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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  ^O^^  CONGRESS.  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE— r/iur«da«/,  September  5,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God.  unto  whom  all  hearts 
are  open,  all  desires  known,  and  from 
whom  no  secrets  are  hid.  cleanse  the 
thoughts  of  our  hearts  by  the  inspiration 
of  Thy  holy  spirit,  that  we  may  perfectly 
love  Thee,  and  worthily  magnify  Thy 
holy  name. 

Give,  we  beseech  Thee,  to  these  serv- 
ants of  the  Commonwealth  clear  vision, 
clean  hands,  and  pure  hearts  as,  facing 
great  taslcs  and  grave  responsibilities, 
they  ascend  this  holy  hill  of  the  Nation's 

life. 

In  this  age  of  ages  telling,  steady  our 
purpose  to  give  the  best  that  is  in  us — 
body.  mind,  and  spirit— to  the  right  that 
needs  assistance;  against  the  wrong  that 
needs  resistance;  to  the  future  in  the  dis- 
tance and  the  good  that  we  may  do. 

Grant  us  to  pass  this  day  in  glad  serv- 
ice and  in  inner  peace,  without  stumbling 
and  without  stain.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSPIEIiD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  September  4.  1968.  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ATLANTIC-PACIFIC 
INTEROCEANIC  CANAL  STUDY 
COMMISSION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  380) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  the  fourth  annual 
report  of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Study  Conunission.  The 
r«>ort  covers  the  period  July  1.  1967  to 
June  30, 1968. 
During  the  past  twelve  months  the 
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Commission  has  made  significant  prog- 
ress toward  accomplishing  the  objectives 
of  its  investigation.  The  collection  of  data 
was  substantially  completed  on  Route  17 
in  Panama,  one  of  the  routes  being  con- 
sidered for  nuclear  excavation.  In  the 
Canal  Zone,  subsurface  drilling  for  geo- 
logical data  was  completed  and  an  evalu- 
ation made  of  the  suitability  and  cost  of 
conventional  canal  excavation  along 
Route  14.  In  Colombia  the  first  full  year 
of  data  collection  on  Route  25  was  ac- 
complished. 

The  Commission  has  decided  on  a  more 
extensive  study  of  Routte  10,  a  route  for 
conventional  excavation  in  the  Republic 
of  Panama  close  to  the  westerly  limits  of 
the  Canal  Zone.  Extensive  engineering 
measures  would  be  required  to  insure  the 
continued  operation  of  the  existing  lock 
canal  during  the  years  of  construction 
of  a  sea-level  canal  adjacent  to  and  in- 
tersecting it.  Also,  the  changeover  to  a 
sea-level  canal  on  Route  14  would  per- 
manently close  the  existing  canal.  Route 
10  would  not  have  these  disadvantages 
and  could  be  competitive  in  cost.  For 
these  reasons,  the  Commission  has  now 
augmented  its  subsurface  data  collection 
program  to  produce  a  valid  estimiate  of 
excavation  costs  on  this  route. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
recently  conducted  the  first  two  of  the 
planned  series  of  nuclear  excavation  ex- 
periments designed  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  nuclear  excavation  of  a  sea- 
level  canal.  The  favorable  results  of  these 
experiments  are  encouraging.  Funds  in 
the  FY  1969  budget  will  permit  continu- 
ation of  this  test  program.  I  hope  that 
the  experiments  will  demonstrate  the 
practical  possibility  of  using  this  tech- 
nique in  building  a  new  canal. 

On  June  22,  1968,  I  signed  Public  Law 
90-359  in  which  the  Congress  granted 
an  extension  of  the  Commission's  report- 
ing date  to  December  1.  1970  and  the 
additional  appropriation  authority  need- 
ed by  the  Commission  to  complete  its 
investigation.  With  this  amending  legis- 
lation, the  Commission  is  now  able  to 
carry  out  its  field  surveys  in  both  Pan- 
ama and  Colombia  as  originally  planned 
to  accomplish  the  mission  given  it  by  the 
Congress  in  Public  Law  88^09. 

The  investigation  has  provided  no  final 
conclusions  to  date.  However,  no  iiisur- 
mountable  technical  problems  are  fore- 
seen in  the  construction  of  a  sea-level 
isthmian  canal  by  conventional  means. 
The  best  location  for  a  new  canal  and 
the  technical  and  political  feasibility  of 
construction  by  nuclear  excavation  are 
yet  to  be  determined. 
This  anniversary  sees  the  canal  inves- 


tigation well  beyond  the  midpoint  of  its 
planned  studies,  and  I  take  great  pleas- 
ure   in    forwarding    the    Commission's 
fourth' annual  report  to  the  Congress. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  September  5,  J 968. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations  and  withdraw- 
ing the  nomination  of  Doris  L.  Oldham 
to  be  postmaster  at  Fishertomi.  Pa., 
which  nominating  messages  ^re  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  conununicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  Elmer  J.  Holland,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  transmitted  the  resolutions  of 
the  House  thereon. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  14314)  to 
amend  section  302(c)  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act  of  1947  to  permit 
employer  contributions  to  trust  fimds 
to  provide,  employees,  their  familieakand 
dependents  with  scholarships  for  study 
at  educational  institutions  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  child  care  centers  for  pre- 
school and  school-age  dependents  of  em- 
ployees, in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


HOU^E  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  14314)  to  amend  section 
302(c)  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions A«t  of  1947  to  permit  employer  con- 
tributions to  trust  ftmds  to  provide  em- 
ployees, their  families,  and  dependents 
with  scholarships  for  study  at  educa- 
tional institutions  or  the  establishment 
of  child  care  centers  for  preschool  and 
school-age  dependents  of  employees,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
^  SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
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Ccmunlttee  on  Ooveriment  Operations 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  aeeslon 
of  the  Senate  to<lay. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  Ordered. 
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LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  statements  In 
relation  to  the  traniujtlon  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  oi  dered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSriELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thiat  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  1484  and  1485. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
liAUScHEyih  the  chalrj).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  Is  so  ordered. 


JUDICIAL  REVIEW  OF  ORDERS  OP 
THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

The  Senate  proceeoed  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2687)  to  amend  section  17  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  L(Vct  to  provide  for 
judicial  review  of  orders  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Commljfee  ( n  Commerce,  with 
amendments  on  page  2,  line  23,  after  the 
word  "order"  Insert  u  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided. That  upon  the  filing  of  a  petition 
within  sixty  days  of  Jhe  date  of  service 
of  the  order  complalni  id  of.  the  court,  for 
good  cause  shown,  mi  ^y  extend  the  time 
for  filing  a  petition  tc  review  such  order 
for  an  additional  peilod  not  exceeding 
sixty  days.";  on  page  7.  line  5,  after  the 
iagure  '23".  strike  ou  "and  43";  and  In 
the  same  line  after  tie  word  "Act"  In- 
sert 'and  section  3  tf  the  Act  of  Peb- 
r\iary  19.  1903  (49  U.3.C.  43)";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

a  26  t7 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  th(  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ass  tmbled.  That  section 
17  of  the  Interstate  Conmerce  Act  (49  XJS.C. 
17)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (10) 
through  (12)  as  subsections  (11)  through 
( 13) .  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  lmm«icllately  after  subsec- 
tion   (9)    the  f oUowlng  ,' new  subsection: 

"(10)  (a)  The  United  istates  courts  of  ap- 
peals shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  en- 
join, set  aside,  annul,  ^r  suspend.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  all  final  orders  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  made  reviewable  In 
accordance  with  the  prt^lslone  of  subsection 
(9)  of  this  section:  Provided,  That  orders  of 
the  Commission  Involvl  ig  only  the  payment 
of  money  shall  be  subjiict  to  judicial  review 
only  In  the  district  ourts  of  the  United 
States  ptirsuant  to  sections  1336(a)  and 
1398(a)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  and 
orders  of  the  Commladon  made  pursuant 
to  the  referral  of  a  qiestlon  or  Issue  by  a 
district  court  or  by  ttie  Court  of  Claims 
shall  be  subject  to  ju  UcUU  review  only  In 
accordance  with  sectiois  1336  (b)  and  (c) 
and  1398(b)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
such  Jurisdiction  shall    be  Invoked  by  the 


filing  of  a  petition  as  provided  In  this  sub- 
section. 

"(b)  The  venue  of  any  proceeding  under 
this  secUon  shall  be  In  the  Judicial  circuit 
In  which  the  residence  or  principal  ofllce  of 
any  of  the  parties  filing  the  petition  for  re- 
view is  located. 

•■(c)(1)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  a  final 
order  reviewable  under  this  subsection  may. 
within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  service, 
file  in  the  court  of  appeals.  In  which  the 
venue  prescribed  by  paragraph  (b)  lies,  a 
petition  to  review  such  order :  Provided.  That, 
upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  within  sixty  days 
of  the  date  of  service  of  the  order  complained 
of,  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
extend  the  time  for  filing  a  petition  to  re- 
view such  order  for  an  additional  period  not 
exceeding  sixty  days.  The  petition  shall  con- 
tain a  concise  statement  of  (A)  the  nature  of 
the  proceedings  as  to  which  review  Is  sought, 

(B)  the  facts  upon  which  venue  is  based, 

(C)  the -grounds  on  which  relief  is  sought, 
and  (D)  the  relief  requested.  The  petitioner 
shall  attach  to  the  petition,  as  exhibits, 
copies  of  the  order,  report,  or  decision  of  the 
Commission.  The  clerk  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals shall  serve,  by  registered  or*<5ertlfied 
mall,  a  true  copy  of  the  i>etition  upon  the 
Commission  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

"(1)  Unless  the  proceeding  has  been  termi- 
nated following  grant  of  a  motion  to  dismiss 
the  petition,  the  Commission  shall  file  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  appeals  in 
which  the  proceeding  U  pending  the  record 
on  review,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code.  Until  such  record  has 
been  filed  by  the  Commission,  the  Commis- 
sion may  at  any  time,  upon  such  notice  and 
in  such  manner  as  it  shall  deem  proper, 
modify  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
order,  report,  or  decision  made  or  Issued  by 
It  and  which  Is  attached  in  a  petition  for 
review.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  record  with 
it.  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  coxut  of  appeals  to 
enjoin,  set  aside,  annul,  or  suspend  orders 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  exclusive. 

"(d)  Petitions  to  review  orders  reviewable 
under  this  section,  unless  determined  on  a 
motion  to  dismiss  the  pfStition,  shaU  be 
heard  Ih  the  court  of  appCTals  upon  the  rec- 
ord of  the  pleadings,  evidence  adduced,  and 
proceedings  before  the  Commission.  If  a  party 
to  a  proceeding  to  review  shall  apply  to  the 
court  of  appeals,  in  which  the  proceeding  is 
pending,  for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evi- 
dence and  shaU  show  to  the  satisfaction  of 
such  court  (1)  that  such  additional  evidence 
is  material,  and  (2)  that  there  were  reason- 
able grounds  for  failure  to  adduce  such  evi- 
dence before  the  Commission,  such  court  may 
order  such  additional  evidence  and  any  evi- 
dence the  opposite  party  desires  to  offer  to  be 
taken  by  the  Commission.  The  Commission 
may  modify  iu  findings  of  fact,  or  make  new 
findings,  by  reason  bf  the  additional  evidence 
so  taken  and  may  modify  or  set  aside  Its 
orders  and  shall  file  in  the  court  such  ad- 
ditional evidence,  such  modified  findings  or 
new  findings,  and  such  modified  order  or  the 
order  setting  aside  the  original  order. 

"(e)  The  Commission  may  be  represented 
by  Its  own  counsel,  and  the  United  States, 
through  the  Attorney  General,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  Intervene  in  any  proceeding.  Any 
party  or  parties  in  Interest  in  the  proceeding 
before  the  Commission  whose  interests  will 
be  affected  if  an  order  of  the  Commission  is 
or  is  not  enjoined,  set  aside,  or  suspended, 
may  appear  as  parties  of  their  own  motion 
and  as  of  right,  and  be  represented  by  counsel 
in  any  proceeding  to  review  such  order. 
Conununltles,  associations,  corporations, 
firms,  and  individuals  whose  Interests  are 
affected  by  the  Commission's  order  may  In- 
tervene  in  any  proceeding  to  review  such 
order. 

"(f).  The  filing  of  the  petition  to  review 
Shan  not  of  Itself  stay  or  suspend  the  opera- 


tions of  the  order  of  the  CX>nuniaslon,  but 
the  court  of  appeals  in  its  discretion  may  re- 
strain or  suspend.  In  whole  or  In  part,  the 
opemtloa  of  the  order  pending  the  final 
heaimg  and  determlnatim  of  the  petition. 
Where  the  petitioner  makes  appUcatlon  for 
an  interlocutory  injunction  suspending  or  re- 
straining the  enforcement,  operation,  or  ex- 
ecution of,  or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  any  order  reviewable  under  this  section, 
at  least  five  days"  noUce  of  the  hearing  there- 
on shall  be  given  to  the  Commission  and  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
In  cases  where  irreparable  damage  would 
otherwise  ensue  to  the  petitioner,  the  court 
of  appeals  may,  on  bearing,  after  reasonable 
notice  to  the  Conunission  and  to  the  At- 
torney General,  order  a  temporary  stoy  or 
suspension,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  order  of  the  Commission  for 
not  more  than  sixty  days  from  the  date  of 
such  order  pending  the  hearing  on  the  ap- 
plication for  such  interlocutory  InjuncUon, 
In  which  case  such  order  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals shall  contain  a  specific  finding,  based 
on  evidence  submitted  to  the  court  of  ap- 
peals, and  Identified  by  reference  thereto, 
that  such  Irreparable  damage  would  result 
to  the  petitioner  and  specifying  the  nature 
of  such  damage.  The  court  of  appeals,  at  the 
time  of  hearing  the  application  for  an  in- 
terlocutory injunction,  upon  a  like  finding, 
may  continue  the  temporary  stay  or  suspen- 
sion. In  whole  or  in  part,  until  decision  on 
the  appUcatlon.  The  hearing  upon  such  an 
application  for  an  Interlocutory  injunction 
shall  be  given  preference  and  expedited  and 
shall  be  heard  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
after  the  expiration  of  the  notice  of  hearing 
on  the  application  provided  for  above.  Upon 
the  final  hearing  of  any  proceeding  to  review 
any  order  imder  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section the  same  requirements  as  to  prece- 
dence and  expedition  shall  apply. 

"(g)    An    order   granting   or   denying    an 
Interlocutory    injunction    under    paragraph 
(f)    of    this   subsection   and   a   final   judg- 
ment of  the  court  of  appeals  shall  be  sub- 
ject   to    review    by    the    Supreme    Court    of 
the  United   States   upon   writ  of   certiornrl    » 
as  provided  in  section   1294(1)    of  tlUe  28, 
United  States  Code:  Provided,  That  applica- 
tion  therefor   be   duly   made   within   forty- 
five  days  after  the  entry  of  such  order  and 
within  ninety  days  after  entry  of  the  Judg- 
ment, as  the  case  may  be.  The  United  States, 
the  Commission,  or  an  aggrieved  party  may 
file  such  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari. 
The  provisions  of  sections  1254(3)   and  2101 
(e)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  shall  also 
apply  to  proceedings  under  this  subsection. 
"(h)  The  orders,  writs,  and  process  of  the 
courts  of  appeals  arising  under  this  subsec- 
tion and,  of  the  district  courts  in  cases  aris- 
ing under  sections  20,  23,  of  this  Act  and 
section  ^3   of   the  Act  ,of  February   19,    1903 
(49  U.S.C.  43)    may  run,  be  served,  and  be 
retumtrole  anywhere  In  the  United  States." 
Sec.   2.   Chapter  \bl   of  title  38,   United 
States  Code,  and  any  other  provision  of  law 
inconsistent   with    this   Act   are   hereby   re- 
pealed:   Provided,   That   any    proceeding   or 
case  pending  before  a  district  court  under 
such  chapter  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shall  remain  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
such  court  until  a  final  order,  Judgment,  de- 
cree, or  decision  is  rendered  by  such  court: 
Provided  further.  That  any  such   cases   or 
proceedings  referred  to  In  the  first  proviso 
may  be  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  as 
provided  by  section  1263  of  UUe  28.  United 
States    0>de,    and.    If    remanded,    such    case 
may  be  referred  back  to  the  court  from  which 
the  appeal  was  taken  or  to  the  court  of  ap- 
peals for  further  proceedings  as  the  Supreme 
Court  may  direct. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
sUtieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
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for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1499).  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill.  ^  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  '  . 
The  purpose  of  S.  2687  is  to  make  orders 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  re- 
viewable in  the  same  general  manner  as  the 
orders  of  all  other  major  regulatory  agencies. 
This  would  be  accomplished  by  amending 
section  17  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  provide  for  judicial  review  of  ICX;  orders  in 
the  Uj8.  courte  of  appeals,  with  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  by  the  discretionary  writ 
of  certiorari.  At  present,  judicial  review  of 
ICC  orders  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
district  court  of  three  Judges,  at  least  one 
of  whom  shall  be  a  Judge  of  the  court  of 
appeals.  The  decisions  of  such  courts  are  re- 
viewable In  the  Supreme  Court  by  appeal, 
rather  than  by  certiorari. 

BACKGROUND    AND     NEED    FOR    LEGISLATION 

At  the  present  time.  Judicial  review  of  the 
Commission's  orders  is  governed  by  various 
sections  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
which  are  summarized  in  appendix  A.  Briefiy. 
such  review  is  in  ft.  U.S.  district  court  of 
three  judges,  at  least  one  of  whom  must  be  a 
judge  of  the  court  of  appeals.  The  decisions 
of  such  courts  are  reviewable  by  the  Supreme 
Court  by  appeal,  rather  than  by  the  dis- 
cretionary writ  of  certiorari.  These  provUlons 
were  initially  enacted  as  part  of  the  Urgent 
Deficiencies   Act   of    1913    and,    with   minor 


of    justice  ♦  •  •   [Dllslocates    the    normal 
operations  of  the  system  of  lower  Federal 

courta."  *  . 

The  exlsUng  procedures  have  also  been 
criticized  by  the  Administrative  Conference 
of  the  United  States  which.  In  its  report  to 
Congress  in  1962,»  recommended  legislation 
slmUar  to  that  proposed  in  S.  2687.  Legisla- 
tion of  this  type  was  also  recommended  m 
1962  by  the  Special  Advisory  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Practice 
and  Procedure,  an  advisory  committee  of 
practitioners  esUblished  by  the  Commission, 
and  by  several  sessions  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States. 

The  most  fundamental  •hange  in  existing 
law  made  by  S.  2687  would  be  to  shift  Judi- 
cial review  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission's cases  from  the  district  courts  to 
the  US.  courts  of  appeals.  In  place  Qf  the 
existing  law,  which  permits  direct  appeals 
from  the  district  courts  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  review  by  that  Court  would  be  by  the 
discretionary  writ  of  certiorari.  In  so  do- 
ing this  bill  would  make  orders  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  reviewable  in 
the  same  general  manner  as  the  orders  of 
all  other  major  Federal  regulatory  agencies, 
such  as  FPC,  CAB,  FCC.  SEC,  FMC,  PTC,  and 

NLRB. 

The  committee  Is  advised  that  it  Is  de- 
sirable for  a  number  of  reasons  to  provide 
for  Judicial  review  by  the  courts  of  appeals. 
Those  courts  are  regularly  engaged  in  the 
review  of  orders  of  various  other  Federal 
agencies,  while  most  district  courts  rarely 
do  so.  The  courts  of  appeals  have  rules  gov- 
erning judicial  review  proceedings.  Before 
long,  it  is  expected  that  they  wUl  be  apply- 
ing uniform  rules  for  aU  of  the  courts  of 
appeals,  promulgated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
undM  the  authority  granted  by  Congress.' 
In  contrast,  there  are  no  court  rules  gov- 


Deficlencles    Act    oi    i»ij    anu,    wim    mw.i^i      j^  contrast,   tnere   are  no  tuuii.  iu.~  e^y 

changes,    have    remained    unchanged    sin^^^j^g    judicial    review    proceedings    In    the 

that   time.  tSie-Judge    courts,    with    the    result    that 

The  following  year,  in  the  Federal  Trade     theirSprocedures  are  on  an  ad  hoc  basis 

Commission  Act.  the  then  circuit  coiu'ts  of         g    2^7   would  amend   section    17  of   the 

1-  .«-.«t»nA*AH  tr,  rAviAur  nrrt#»m  nf     v— *...». .-.^t a  r^nmm^rnt^  Ar^t.  designated  as  sec- 


appeaU  were  designated  to  review  orders  of 
that  agency.  Thereafter,  as  new  regulatory 
agencies  were  created,  usually.  Judicial  review 
of  their  orders  was  vested  in  the  courts  of 
appeals.  While  certain  orders  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  were  originally  made  review- 
able under  the  Urgent  Eteflclencles  Act 
procedure,  the  so-called  Hobbs  Act  or  Judi- 
cial Review  Act  of  1960  >  transferred  review 
of  the  orders  of  these  agencies  to  the  courts 
of  appeals,  thus  leaving  only  orders  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reviewable 
In  the  three-judge  district  courts. 

In  recent  years,  this  Mocedure  has  been 
criticized  by  members  ofVhe  Federal  Judi- 
ciary In  t^e  course  of  reviewing  orders  of  the 
commission  as  being  "cumbersome"  and  "in- 
efficient." '  In  an  opinion  deaUng  with  a 
phase  of  the  complex  litigation  arising  out 
of  'the  Commission's  order  approving  the 
Penn-Central  merger,  the  Court  observed 
that  counsel  for  all  the  parties  participating 
m  that  litigation  "•  •  •  who  have  demon- 
strated that  the  long  outmoded  machinery 
for  review  of  orders  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  by  a  suit  before  a  three- 
judge  court  can  be  made  to  work  although 
with  creaks  and  strains  that  ought  to  be 
eliminated."  » 

In  commenting  on  a  provision  requiring 
review  by  a  three-judge  court,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  stated  that  this  mode  of  review 
•■•  •  •  particularly  in  regions  where,  despite 
modem  faclUttes,  distance  stUl  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  effective  administration 


Interstate  Commerce  Act.  designated  as  sec 
tion  l7(10T7~»D-thatthe  statutory  provisions 
for  the  review  of  tfie-Commission's  orders 
will  appear  In  the  same  statute  which  gives 
the  Commission  authority  to  make  such 
orders,  thus  following  the  general  pattern 
with  respect  to  many  other  statutes  creating 
administrative  agencies  and  providing  for 
Judicial  review  of  their  orders. 

ANALYSIS    OF    CHANGES    IN    PRESENT    LAW 

A  comparative  analysU  of  existing  law  of 
S  2687  is  set  forth  In  appendix  B.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  more  Important  changes  pro- 
posed In  S.  2687  follows. 

JUKlSDICnON 

The  major  change  made  by  S.  2687  is  the 
shifting  of  judicial  review  of  the  Commis- 
sion's orders  from  district  courts  of  three 
Judges  to  the  several  courts  of  appeals.  This 
change,  summarized  as  item  1  in  appendix  B, 
is  set  forth  In  paragraph  (a)  of  S.  2OT7^ 
With  certain  specified  exceptions,  S.  2687 
covers  Judicial  review  of  all  final  orders  of 
the  Commission  Issued  under  any  of  the 
four  parts  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
Specifically   exempted   from   this   paragraph 

sirc  * 

(i)  Final  ordere  Involving  reparations  or 
other  orders  for  the  payment  of  money. 

(2)  Final  ordera  made  pursuant  to  a  re- 
ferral from  a  district  court  or  the  Court 
of  Claims, 

The  purpose  of  these  two  spfeclflc  exemp- 
tions U  to  preserve  exlsUng  practice  ■  wherein 


cases  in  these  two  categories  are  InitlaUy 
heard  in  either  single-judge  district  courts  or 
the  Court  of  Claims  as  the  case  may  be. 
Claims  for  reparations  and  other  actions  for 
money  damages  are  essentlaUy  private  ac- 
tions and  analogous  to  other  types  of  clvU 
damage  actions,  therefore,  the  committee 
deems  it  desirable  to  retain  jurtsdiction  in 
the  district  courU  for  these  cases.  Nothing  in 
S  2687  would  change  the  present  Jurisdiction 
of  the  district  courts  over  criminal  or  civil 
cases  involving  only  fines,  penalties,  or  civil 
forfeitures  for  violations  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  The  Jurisdiction  of  a  court 
of  appeals  would  be  Invoked  by  the  filing  of 
a  petition  for  review. 

VENUE 

The  venue  for  fiUng  a  petition  Is  set  forth 
in  paragraph  (b)  of  S.  2687,  summarized  as 
Item  2  of  appendix  B.  This  provision  Is 
derived  from  existing  law  '  and  provides  that 
venue  for  a  petition  shall  be  in  the  Judicial 
circuit  wherein  the  party  filing  the  petition 
for  review  either  resides  or  has  hU  principal 

office.  ,      .    . 

Paragraphs  (c)  and  (d),  summarized  in 
item  3  of  appendix  B  make  a  number  of  Im- 
portant changes  in  existing  law  and  practice. 
Together,  these  two  provisions  specify  the  ini- 
tial and  subsequent  procedural  steps  to  be 
followed  in  a  proceeding  Involving  a  Com- 
mission order. 

Under  the  provisions  of  S.  2687.  first,  any 
party  aggrieved  by  an  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  required  to  file  a  petition  for 
Judicial  review  with  the  appropriate  court 
of  appeals  within  60  days  of  the  service  order 
complained  unless,  for  good  cause  shown,  the 
court  grants  a  60-day  extension  for  fiUng  a 
pHltion.  The  purpose  of  this  provUlon  Is  to 
cure  an  omission  in  existing  law  which,  ex- 
cept for  the  uncertain  and  rarely  applied 
doctrine  of  laches.  Imposes  no  statute  of 
limitations  for  judicial  review  of  the  Com- 
missloh's  orders.  The  60-day  limitation  is 
found  in  most  modern  Judicial  review  provi- 
sions. While  still  providing  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  an  ^peal  to  be  taken,  the  com- 
mittee considers  that  ^uch  a  provision  Is  both 
desirable  and  useful  In  protecting  the  secu- 
rity of  transactions  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mission and  providing  assurance  to  parties 
affected  by  a  Commission  order  that  it  will 
not  be  challenged  by  a  belated  appeal. 

Second,  S.  2687  attempts  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  appeals  being  taken  in  different 
courts  over  a  single  Commission  order.  The 
venue  provisions  of  S.  2687,  like  existing  law, 
permit  an  appeal  to  be  taken  in  any  court 
wherein  any  of  the  parties  resides  or  has  bis 
principal  office.  Pursuant  to  this  provision, 
any    aggrieved    party    rhay    pick    any    court 
meeting  these  requirements.  Although  this 
poses  no  problem  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
in  large  and  complex  proceedings,  such  as  a 
large  railroad  merger,  this  freedom  in  choos- 
ing a  forum  the  committee  has  been  advised 
can    and  has,  created  serious  problems  be- 
cause of  the  bringing  of  suits  in  different 
courts  over  a  single  Commission  ^der    For 
example,  in  the  recentiy  concluded  litigation 
arising  out  of  the  Penn-Central  merger,  the 
commissions  order  was  challenged  in  three 
different  courts.''  Similarly,  in  the  so-called 
Northern    Lines     merger,     challenges    were 
brought  in  the  district  courts  in  Washington, 
New   York,   and   the   District   of   Columbia. 
While  the  Commission  has  usually  been  suc- 
cessful to  obtaining  consolidation  of  multiple 
proceedings  In  one  court  by  persuading  the 
other  courts  to  stoy  their  proceedings,  the 
process  Involved  Is  time  consuming  for  all 


>28  U.S.C.  sec.  2341-2352   (supp.  11,  1967). 

*  Freight-Forwarders  Institute  v.  United 
States,  236  F.  supp.  460,  462  (S.D.N.Y.  1967) 
iFelnberg  J.)  • 

I  » Erie-Lackawanna  R.  Co.  v.  United  States. 
b79  F.  Supp.  316.  324  (8I>J».T.  1967) 
^Friendly  J.) . 


*  Philips  V.  united  States.  312  U.8.  246, 
260-61  (1941).  .  . 

"Administrative  Conference,  final  report. 
S.  Doc.  No.  24.  88th  Cong.,  first  sees.  (1963), 
VII,  pp.  10-11.   (Recommendations  3,  4,  and 

^■•28  U.S.C.   §2072   (supp.  11,  IS^*^)-    „„^ 
'D.8.C.  sec.  1336(a)  and  1398(a);  28  U.8.C. 
sec.  2321. 


» 28  US.C.  sec.  1398(a). 

•  Penn-Central  Merger  Cases,  389  U.S.  486 
n9681  affirming  Erie-Lackawanna  R.  Co.  v. 
ijSet  aC^9  F^upp.  964  (S.Dl^.T.)   (1967)^ 

"  In  addition  ^o  the  District  Court  for  the 
southern  District  of  New  York  appeals  were 
docketed  m  Uie  Eastern  District  of  Virgtola. 
and  the  Middle  District  of  PennsylvanU. 
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oontMnied.  Providing  for  JudlcUl  iwlaw  In 
the  oourtB  at  appwU*  tl  w  oonimltt««  la  nO- 
Tlawl  -would  largrty  put  ui  end  to  thU  prob- 
i^».  xTpon  the  filing  of  b  peUtlon,  any  aub- 
MQunt  aulU  wo\Ud,  bj  virtue  of  28  VB.O. 
IMia.  Which  govern*  tie  procedure  In  the 
ooori  at  appeals  In  appe  Ua  from  admlnlatra- 
tive  asendea,  be  coxmoU  Lated  in  the  court  in 
which  the  flrrt  ault  la  i  Ued.  TWa  change  in 
the  preaent  law  the  conu  ilttee  oonaldera  to  be 
dealrable.  ... 

ThU  bUl  also  changea  xlatlng  case  law  with 
regard  to  the  submlaaloi  of  the  complete  rec- 
ord of  proceeding  befor  s  the  Commlaalon  to 
a  reviewing  court.  Under  e«Utlng  practice,  the 
person  seeking  review  hi  s  the  burden  of  filing 
a  certified  copy  of  the  r«  :ord  with  the  review- 
ing court.  Under  S.  2(87,  the  Commission 
would  be  reqvared  to  fll »  the  record  with  the 
clerk  of  the  court  of  appeals  In  which  the 
proceeding  Is  pending. 

Upon  .the  commencen  lent  of  a  review  pro- 
ceedlng.^e  Commlaelo  i  would  be  rtxvi^ 
to  file  with  the  court  ttte  original  or  acertl- 
fled  copy  of  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
before  the  Commission  e  icept  that  the  court 
may  permit  the  filing  ( f  a  certified  lUt  of 
the  contwits  of  the  re  lord  In  lieu  of  the 
reeerd  Itaelf,  a  practice  low  widely  followed 
and  expected  to  be  m  ide  urxUorm.   Under 
•the  preaent  review  pnjtedure.  the  plalntlff 
bears  the  burden   of  flBng  with  the  three- 
ludge  court  a  certlfledl  copy  of  the  record 
before  the  Commission.  Klthough  this  change 
may  Impose  some  addlllonal  burden  on  the 
CommUMlon.  It  will  bring  Its  practice  Into 
line  with  present  procedures  for  the  review 
of   all   other   Federal   Agency  orders.   While 
placing  upon  the  Comr  ilsslon  the  burden  of 
supplying  the  record  cjuld  encourage  court 
challenges  to  Commlsilon  orders,  any  such 
tendency  will  be  offset  by  the  requlremenU 
of  the  courts  of  appeal  i  for  the  parties  to  re- 
produce, by  printing  (r  otherwise,  the  por- 
tions of   the  Commiailon  record  on  which 
they  are  relying.  Undsr  the  preaent  three- 
judge  court  procedure,  reproduction  of  the 
record  Is  not  reqvilred. "  rhe  committee  was  In- 
formed that  In  the  exp  erlence  of  other  agen- 
clee.  most  of  this  repwx  luctlon  cost  faUs  upon 
the  private  appellants. 

S  2687  makes  a  furl  tier  Important  change 
in  exuang  law  In  tlJB  elimination  of  the 
United  States  as  a  statutory  defendant, 
shown  in  Item  4  of  aj  pendlx  B,  thus  elimi- 
nating the  present  nqulrement"  whereby 
all  court  chaUengos  to  an  order  of  the  Com- 
mission are  formally  i  brought  against  the 
United  States  rather  than  the  Commission 
iXM^lt.  The  ellmlnatloE  of  the  United  States 
as  a  named  respondint  would  mean  that 
any  peUtlon  for  Judicial  review  would  be 
brought  automatlcallj  against  the  Commis- 
sion as  the  named  rei  pondent.  This  change 
brings  the  Commlsaloi  Into  conformity  with 
the  present  practice  of  such  agencies  as 
SBC.  NLRB.  FPC.  OAl  i.  and  FCC,  which  ar« 
xuuned  as  the  respon  lonts  In  sulU  seeking 
Judicial  review  of  their  enters.  The  com- 
mittee Is  advised  that  the  Commission's  at- 
torneys today  assume  the  primary  and  prin- 
cipal responslbUlty  fa  the  defense  of  Ita  or- 
ders m  the  courts. 

This  feature  of  S.  »fl87,  among  others,  Is 
oppoaed  by  the  Depi  rtment  of  Justice.  In 
a  letter  to  the  comnlttee.  dated  May  16, 
1968,  from  Deputy  At»mey  General  Warren 
Christopher,  the  Dep  irtment  states: 

"However,  the  legla  atlon  (8.  2687)  U  ob- 
jecOonable  Insofar  a  It  would  remove  the 
United  States  as  the  s  atutory  defendant  and 
repeal  the  Attorney  iJeneral's  responsibility 
lor  primary  control  ol  this  class  of  litigation. 
Such  dispersion  of  re«  [>onBlbllity  for  the  con- 
duct of  litigation  Inv  >lvlng  the  Oovemment 
confllcta  with  prior  elorts  of  the  Bzecutlve 
Department  and  the  Congress  to  centralise 
control  of  the  Ckrvem  nent's  litigation  In  the 
Attorney  General." 
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In  the  alternative,  the  Department  sug- 
KWta  that  the  Commission  be  brought  under 
the  Hobb-s  Act,"  after  which  8.  2687  U 
modeled.  .       ..  _ 

The  committee  does  not  ooncur  in  tna 
suggestions  of  the  Department.  While  gen- 
erally, the  Department  of  Justice  and  tha 
Commlaalon  have  worked  togethar  In  the  de- 
fense of  the  Commission's  ardars,  from  tlma 
to  time,  there  have  been  differences  oT  opin- 
ion between  the  Commlaalon  and  the  De- 
partment as  to  questions  of  poUcy  and  statu- 
tory construction  with  the  result  that  ths 
Department  has  declined  to  defend  the  Com- 
mission's order  in  court.  There  have  been 
a  number  of  such  caaea.  Because  Commission 
orders  are  generaUy  immune  from  direct  at- 
tack xmder  the  antitrust  laws,  many  of  these 
differences  In  recent  years  have  Involved  the 
Issue  of  compeUUon  and  Ita  evaluation  by 
the  Commission  In  such  complex  areas  as 
IntermocUl    rate    competition    and    railroad 
mergers.  Although  the  Supreme  Court  lua 
held  that  In  such  a  case  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  sdmlnUter  and  enforce  the 
act  carries  with  it  the  right  to  defend  Its 
orders  In  Ita  own  name  when  the  Depart- 
ment declines  to  do  so,  the  committee  does 
not  believe  it  neceaaary  or  efllclent  to  con- 
tinue the  present  practice.  For  this  reason,  as 
well  as  to  give  a  reviewing  court  the  most  as- 
sistance,  the   committee   bellevee   that   the 
defense  of  ICC  orders  should  be  placed  di- 
rectly  with   the  Commission.   As   shown   In 
Item  3(b)    and  4  of  appendix  B,   this  bill 
fully  protecta  the  rlghta  of  the  United  SUtea 
by  reqvUrtng  that  a  copy  of  the  petition  for 
review  be  served  on  the  Attorney  General  aa 
well  as  the  Commission  and  by  permitting 
the  Attorney  General  to  Intervene  In  a  Com- 
mission case  as  a  matter  of  right. 

The  balance  of  S.  2687  deals  with  review 
ol  decisions  by  the  courta  of  appeaU  In  the 

Supreme    Court    and    certain    mlsceUaneous 

provisions. 

REVnW  IN  THX  SOPIUatX  COOBT 

Under  the  present  law,"  a  decision  of  a 
three-Judge  district  court  U  subject  to  a 
right  of  direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  Is  a  so-called  appeal  as  of  right.  In  the 
sense  that  the  Supreme  Court  does  not  pur- 
port to  exercise  discretion  as  to  whether  or 
not  to  review  the  case  on  Ita  merita. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  8.  2687,  summarised  aa 
Item  6  of  appendix  B.  would  provide  for  Su- 
preme Court  review  by  certiorari,  rather  than 
by  appeal.  This  conforms  to  the  method  of 
seeking  Supreme  Court  review  which  Is  ap- 
plicable to  all  other  Federal  agencies.  ThU 
paragn4>h  would  also  preserve  the  Commis- 
sion's present  right  to  seek  review  In  the 
Supreme  Court  with  or  without  the  concixr- 
rence  of  the  Department  of  Justice  by  stot- 
ing  that.  "The  United  States  or  the  Com- 
mlaalon or  an  aggrieved  party  may  file  such 
petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorart." 

MISCXIXAMBOUS   PROVISIONB 

Paragraph  (h)  of  8.  2687,  shown  In  Item  7 
of  appendix  B,  preserves  a  portion  of  the 
existing  law,"  the  balance  of  which  U 
repealed  by  section  2  of.  8.  2687.  This 
paragraph  provides  for  nationwide  serv- 
ice of  process,  orders  and  writa  Issued  by 
the  courto  of  appeals  in  cases  arising  under 
final  orders  of  the  Oonunlsslon  covered  by 
this  bin  and  proceedings  arising  in  the  dis- 
trict courto  under  secUons  20  and  23  of  the 
act  and  section  3  of  the  Elklns  Act,  aU  of 
which  deal  with  the  enforcement  o€  various 
accounting,  reporting,  and  tariff  re- 
quirements of  the  act  and,  the  righta  o*  the 
shippers  to  nondiscriminatory  treatment  by 
the  carriers.  This  provision  Is  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule  that  a  court's  process 
does  not  run  outside  the  State  In  which  it 


U  loeatad.  In  the  ea«e  at  XfM  dUtrtct  courts, 
or  the  circuit,  in  ths  case  of  the  courU  of 
appeals  Ths  committee  beUeves  Ita  retenUon 
is  datable  because  of  the  wldeapread  opera- 
tlooa  at  the  Matioa'a  carriers. 

Aa  ahown  In  Item  8.  of  appendix  B,  sec- 
tion 2  o<  8.  2887  repeals  those  parte  of 
Misting  law  which  contain  the  preeent  pro- 
cedure foe  review  of  the  Oommiaalon'a  order 
In  three-Judge  district  courta.  AU  oT  theee 
provlalona  are  superseded  by  the  provisions 
of  sectt<m  1  of  8.  2687  and  thus  are  ren- 
dered obsolete.  8.  2687  does  not  change  other 
sections  of  existing  law  which  also  deal  with 
the  renew  and  enforcement  of  the  Commis- 
sion's orders  since  they  wlU  stlU  be  appUca- 
ble  to  cases  Involving  reparations,  fines,  pen- 
alttes  and  forfeitures  which  are  not  trans- 
ferred to  the  courto  of  appeals  by  this  bUl. 
In  order  to  Insure  an  orderly  translUon  from 
the  present  mode  of  review  In  the  district 
courto  to  the  courto  of  appeals.  8.  2687  pro- 
vides for  a  60-day  transitional  period  and 
that  casee  pending  in  the  district  courto  on 
the  effective  date  of  thU  act  wUl  be  proc- 
essed to  conclusion  In  such  courto  with  the 
right  of  direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
aa  under  the  preeent  law. 
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"Ch.  168.  28  U.8.C.;   28  U.8.C.  sec.  2341- 
2351. 

»  28  U.S.C.  sec.  1263. 
"28U.8.C.  sec.  2321. 


AMENDMENT   OP   THE   DEFINITION 
OP  "PELONY" 

The  bill  (8.  3738)  to  amend  the  defl- 
nlUon  of  "felony"  In  title  IV  (adding 
chapter  44  of  tiUe  18.  United  States 
Code)  and  title  vn  of  the  Omnibus 
Clime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

3..  3738 
Be*it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraphs  (13)  and  (14')  of  section  921(a) 
of  title  18.  United  Stotos  Code,  are  amended 
by  striking  out  the  phrase  "by  imprison- 
ment lor  a  term  exceeding  one  year"  wher- 
ever It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "as  a  felony". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  921  of  such 
tlUe  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(19)  The  torm  'felony'  means,  in  the 
case  of  a  Federal  law,  an  offense  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 
year,  and.  In  the  case  of  a  State  law.  an 
offense  determined  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
to  be  a  felony.". 

(c)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  921(b).  sub- 
sections (c).  (e),  and  (f)  of  section  922. 
section  924(b).  and  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
of  section  925  of  such  title  are  amended  by 
striking  out  the  phrase  "by  imprisonment 
for  a  term  exceeding  one  year"  wherever  it 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "as  a  felony". 

Sac.  2.  Subsection  (c)  (2)  of  section  1202 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streeto,Act  of  1968  (PubUc  Law  90-351)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  'felony'  means,  in  the  case  ol  a  Fed- 
eral law  an  offense  punishable  by  Imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  and.  in 
the  case  of  a  State  law.  an  offense  determined 
by  the  laws  of  such  State  to  be  a  felony.  . 

Mr.  MANSPIELiD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1500)  explaining  the  piirposes  of  the 

bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

as  follows: 

poaposK 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  U  to  ameAd  the 
definition  of  "felony"  in  tlUe  IV  (adding  ch. 


44  of  tlUe  18.  U£.0.)  and  Utle^  of  «« 
omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  8tree» 
Act  of  1968.  

STATntBMT 

in  both  titles  IV  and  >m  of  the  Oa^bwi 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  S^reeto  of  1968  re- 
itr^tlons  on  the  acquisition  '^'^°^^^ 
of  firearms  are  placed  upon  persons  con- 
vlctodlnTlther  Stato  or  Federal  courto  of  a 
IltoS  which  is  defined  as  a  crime  puntah- 
abto  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding 
tie"  Title  IV  al«>  place.  rf^l^"°f,  °° 
^Jeona  xfaAn  indictment  or  fuglttves  from 
lustlce  as  to  such  crimes.  a*»»- 

Mtor  invesUgatlon  of  the  aPP»<t*"%^^„*5 
laws  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  found 
ttit  several  Stato  leKl»l»t"««  ^^Jf  *  Pf!!: 
tl"  of  making  essentially  t^vlal  offenws 
bwidly  punishable  in  order  to  fve  Jhe 
«mtencing  judge  discretion  In  dealing  with 
S^?^"oflin^rs  or  particular  cas- ^^^;; 
I^aggravated  circumstances  J^  other 
w6rds,  many  crimes  which  would  " »«""o^- 
X  ht  clashed  as  misdemeanors  are  pun^h- 
able  by  more  than  1  year  in  prison  in  some 

^*0^sequently.  the  committee  bellevw  that, 
thf  Sons  of  the  omnibus  Crime  C°n«xol 
iid  safe  Streett  Act  of  1968  may  have  far- 
reaching  consequences  on  the  right  of  per- 
ir^convlcted  under  SUto  law  m  the  pajt 
of  relatively  minor  misdemeanors  to  acquire 
and  possess  firearms. 

Theoriglnal  act  recognises  In  part,  that 
there  rtiould  be  a  differentiation  between 
?gM  ^  those  convicted  of  a  serious  crime 
and  those  convicted  of  a  minor  offense  W 
acauire  and  possess  firearms.  For  example, 
title  IV  excludes  certain  business  "»«*  ^f*^*" 
iory  offenses  from  the  act:  ^o''*'*'- "''f^"/ 
Son  doe.  not  apply  to  ""e^  JII  Whl«^ 
would  have  the  greatest  Impact  on  a  citizens 
riKht  to  purchase  a  firearm. 

-^erefore.  the  committee  feels  that  the 
puxp^ol  titles  IV  and  VII  would  be  better 
seized  by  changing  the  definition  of  the 
ToTXnr  a!  ^Li  in  the  act  to  mean 
in  the  case  ol  Federal  law.  an  off"*^  P"^f°„ 
l^le  by  imprlsomnent  for  ^^^em  exceeding 
1  vear  and.  In  the  case  of  State  law.  an 
offlS^' determined  by  the  laws  of  such  Stato 
to  be  a  felony. 


With  these  resolutions,  it  was  not  nee 
essarily  our  Intention  to  abolish  conven- 
tions as  such,  but  simply  to  do  away  with 
S«convention  as  it  exists  and  is^ 
today.  However,  it  was  our  intentionto 
provide  that  the  national  primaries- 
Sot  the  delegates-be  the  voice  of  the 
people  in  selecting  the  nomlneea  for  the 
Pr«ddency  and  the  vice-Presid«mcy  oj 
Srmajor  parties.  It  was  our  Intention 
to  provide  that,  once  the  choices  had 
been  made  in  the  national  primariw. 
a  convention  might  then  be  convened 
and  attended  in  the  main  by  the  State 
chairmen  and  chairwomen,  the  national 
committeemen  and  national  committee- 
women,  and  the  members  of  the  respec- 
tive   national    committees    located    m 
Washington. 

At  the  time  it  was  thought  that  once 
the  people,  not  the  delegates,  had  made 
their  choice,  this  convention  of  the  major 
representatives  of  the  parties  in  qu«»tion 
could  then  determine  what  remained  to 

Iito^President.  I  rise  at  this  time  to  ask 
of  the  dlBtlnguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  senior  Senator  frpm  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  EASTiAHDl.  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments,   the   distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI.  to 
hold  hearings  on  these  proposals  tWs 
year-  because,  while  we  are  approach- 
ing the  end  of  a  session.  I  beUeye  itnever 
will  be  too  soon  to  face  up  to  the  problem 
which  confronts  us  at  this  time.  wWch 
was  shown  so  graphicaUy  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  to  the  world  during  the 
past  several  weeks  and  months. 


weU  appreciate  the  oonoem  of  the  «UsUn- 

guished  minority  leader,  and  ^^^J^' 

Ked  to  him  for  calling  t»  my  attention 

the  fact  that  this  particular  plank  is  in 

the  Democratic  platform. 
I  would  point  out  that  this  body,  some 

montiis  ago.  passed  a  legislative  reor- 
Tanizatlon  bill  in  which  it  was  st  PU^ted 
Sat  a  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

would  be  created.  ,^»-« 

It  has  been  Uie  hope  of  the  poUcy 

r^^^n^SjiSTSaTTh^H^^^woSS 
2^  to  itS^oin.  to  take  up  this  long 
Perdue  measure  dealing  with  leg^ative 
reorganization  and  approve  it^  that  in 
that  manner  there  would  not  be  a  dupli- 
cation of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
trough  ttie  consideration  of  a  new  pro- 

'^wever.  I  wish  to  assure  the  distin- 
g^A  miiiority  leader  tiiat  if  the  House 
ofHepresentatives  does  not  teke  any  ac- 
tiorT  tiiia   matter   will   once   again   be 
brought    before    the    PoUcy    couunittee 
and  hopefully,  action  will  be  taken  then. 
&r    DII^SEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
encoiiraged  by  the  words  of  the  dtetin- 
guished  majority  leader.  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain,   from    consultations    with    House 
leaders.  Uiat  they  will  undertake  noth- 
S  in  tills  regard.  They  are  reluctant 
at  this  stage  of  Uxe  session  to  »f  dfrtake 
Siytiiing  more,  and  I  was  afraid  Ui*v^ 
Satterprobably  would  die  by  default. 

I  earnestiy  request  the  distinguished 

majority  leader  to  ask  his  ipoUcy  com- 

Tttee  about  tills  matter  in  the  hofj  th^ 

we  can  at  least  make  a  start  and  get  this 

J^aSter  before  the  Senate  for  approval 


^-^-^•^-^  ^^jnatter  before  the  »enai«  lux   °^"^'"m 

TEE  D.  THE  SENATE  ^^""'o.n  mind  a>.t  the  House  «< 


PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  THE 
ELECTORAL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  BAr.  Preffde^f'  °J| 
June  17  of  tills  year,  the  distinguished 
ranking  RepubUcan  in  tiiis  body,  the 
SntoT  Senator    from    Vermont     [Mr. 
Scwl.  tiie  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
JSTfiW  Kansas   [Mr.  Pearson],  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wis^ 
SS  [Mr.  PaoxMiMl.  and  I  ^troduced 
joint  resolutions,  seeking  to  bring  about 
a  change  in  tiie  present  electoral  system. 
One  of  the  resolutions  provides  for  a  na- 
tional primary  t%  replace  the  happen- 
stance primaries  which  are  used  today, 
and  which  are  so  expensive  and  so  in- 
conclusive as  weU.  This  resolution  would 
also  abolish  tiie  electoral  college.  An- 
oUier  of  these  resolutions  would  extend 
the  right  to  vote  to  l8-year-olds— a  priv- 
Uege  our  young  people  have  earned  for 
a  number  of  weU-autiienticated  reasons. 
Finally,  tiiere  is  included  a  resolution 
thatcalls  for  a  limit  on  the  Presidency 
ol  one  6-year  term. 

No  mention  was  made  of  conventions 
in  the  resolutions,  because  the  conven- 
tion itself  is  an  exfa-alegal  institution. 
Conventions  do  not  come  within  the  laws 
of  Uie  United  States,  either  those  cti- 
acted  by  Congress  or  under  the  Consti- 
tution. 


Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  fact 
that  "the  American  Legion  convention 
wiU  be  held  in  New  Orleans  begmnhig 
Monday.  September  9.  is   a  reminder 
that  we  have  never  done  anything  wiUi 
the  resolution  calUng  for  the  creation 
of  a  Veterans'  Standing  Committee  in 
the  Senate.  That  matter  hw  been  de- 
bated and  discussed  on  tiie  Senate  floor 
and  in  committees,  individual  Members 
have  ventilated  tiieir  views  on  it  from 
time  to  time,  and  several  rather  yeoman- 
like  efforts  have  been  made  in  order  to 
consummate  this  matter. 

I  observe  now  that  the  convention  of 
tiie  majority  party  adopted  in  theirplat- 
form  a  provision  putting  that  party  on 
record  in  favor  of  such  a  ^mmitt«!_ 
We  have  been  on  record  on  "^at  matter 
for  quite  a  long  time.  My  understandtog 
is— and  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  am 
correcUy  informed-tiiat  tiie  resolution 
is  presently  pending  before  ttie  majori^ 
policy  committee,  and  tiierefore  that 
committee  has  not  reported  on  it.  and 
ST  is  tiie  reason  why  the  resolution 
is  not  on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
could  probably  advise  me  about  that. 
But  it  does  take  on  a  new  character  m 
?iew  of  what  is  recited  in  Uie  1968  plat- 
form of  the  majc«lty  party  ^^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  sienator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield.        v      ^  ._„ 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presiaent.  I  can 


^"^r^ntatives  will  not  consider  the 
legislative  reorganization  bill  which 
passed  this  body  so  overwhelmingly? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Based  on  the  asser- 
tion of  leaders  there,  that  is  correct. 

£r  MANSFIELD.  On  tiiat  basis  I  wiU 
once  again  be  happy  to  take  it  up  witti 
the  policy  committee. 

m.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  majority 

^^  mJ'^LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  briefly  to  tiie  sUt^ 
ment  made  by  the  majority  leader,  the 
Stor  from  Montana  [Mr.  MansfieldI. 
SSoeming  the  Joint  resoluttor^  which  he 
and  otiier  Senators  have  printed  to  the 
Senate  asking  for  the  aboUtion  of  the 
^ral  college  and  the  Provision  tlmt 
candidates  for  the  presidency  of  ther«- 
Dective  poUtical  parties  shall  be  chosen 
g^S^rvJte  of  toe  people  rather  than 
Z  dSegates  chosen  by  political  bosses  In 
Si  cS  and  having  the  fle^at^  vote  in 
a^rdance  with  what  is  sometimes  a 
wwroed   judgment    and.    in    many    m- 
^^.  nSTaU  reflecting  toe  tiiinking 
of  the  people  within  toehr  Stiites. 

ItS  nSr  an  anomaly  to  beUeve  that 
in  tills  modem  day.  wito  all  the  t^ 
^ut  the  one-man.  one-vote  principle 
tSScahle  to  many  operations  of  Goverar 
^t.  we  stiU  adhere  to  a  PoUcy  adopt^ 
Sore  than  180  yeare  ago  p^jyidhig^r 
an  electoral  ooUege  to  choose  the  Presi- 
dent. 
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Kvery  bit  of  reaac  nine  argues  for  the 
elimination  of  the  e  ectoral  college.  Cold 
rationaliiation.  ddli  ate  oonaideratlon  of 
Juatlee.  all  cry  out  n^thin  our  democracy 
that  presidential 
chosen  on  the  same 


aomlnees    shall    be 

Msls  as  the  eventual 

Prealdent  Is  chosen;  namely,  by  direct 

vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  d  >  not  know  whether  I 
can  have  my  name  i  idded  as  a  oo9onsor 
of  the  Joint  resolutl  n  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Itoni  urn.  If  I  can.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mttted  to  become  a  i — ^ — 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Btro 


Of  West  Virginia  in 


objection,  it  is  so  (KX  ered 


is  evident  from  the 


-pendent  nationalist 


natl<Kis.  is  the  most 


the  chair) .  Without 


THE  CQMMDMIST  WORLD  IS 
BREABINO  UP 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  O  lio.  Mr.  President.  It 


invasion  of  Cxecho- 


slovakla  that  the  i  resent  rulers  of  the 
Kremlln.are  fearful  that  the  Oommunlst 
world  iaJsreaklng  v  p.  The  invasion  and 
subjugation  'of  Czec  tioslovakia.  an  Inde 


Communist  country 


and  a  part  of  the  So  det  bloc  ci  Buropean 


shocUng  aggression 


that  has  occurred  si  ace  Hitler's  conquest 
<rf  Ciechoslovakla  v  ith  his  storm  troop- 
ers and  air  power  ii  1 1939.  TUs  is  a  par- 
ticularly shoddng  nanifestation  of  the 
apparent  fear  on  tne  part  of  leaders  of 
the  Kremlin  of  tnls  small  Commtmist 
nation  displaying  lelf -government  free 
from  Soviet  domlnitl9i>f 

Top  ofBcials  In  the  British  Foreign 
Office  and  some  ir.S.  ambassadors  in 
Europe  aae  con  vine  ed  that  the  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia  i  narks  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  inten  atlonal  communism. 
Also.^rof.  Zbignisw  Brezezinski.  for 
many  years  directoi  of  the  Research  In- 


Unlversity  cm  Com- 

__  regarded  as  an  au- 

on    international   communism. 


stitute  of  Columbia 
munist  Affairs  and 
thority 
stated: 


bui 


The  Soviet  Union 
accepting  a  com m unit  y 
munlat   states   and 
spirit  of  Communist 
acting  like  a  major 
vated   purely  py 
Soviet  Union  choee 


the  choice  of  either 

of  Independent  Com- 

t  hereby  acting  In  the 

Lntematlonallsm  or  ofs 

impenallst  power  motl- 

naqonallst   Interests.   The 

latter  course. 


tie 


If  the  reactionaJT 
Kremlin  prevail  in 
Slovakia,  then  it  mby 
commence    to    brli  e 
Rumania  and  Yus^lavia 
definitely,  are  not 
are  nationalist  Conimunlst 

Dubcek  and  other 
slovakia  sought  to 
nlsm  in  their  own 
Of  Tito's  Yugoslavia 
nist   leaders  in 
toward  capitalism 
line  Communists 
feared  this  further 
the  Soviet  CommuiUst 
fying  that  the  Sovlc  t 
desperation  are  de  ying 
the  world  by  a  mllj  tary 
little  countiy  seek!  ig 
course  of  developm<  nt 
pears  that  the  forces 
Stalinist  crowd  in 
coming  desperate 
gard  to  world  opinion 


elements  In  the 

subjugating  Czecho- 

be  that  they  will 

pressure    against 

which,   very 

Soviet  satellites  but 

countries. 

leaders  in  Czecho- 

transform  commu- 

(^untry  on  the  model 

They  and  Commu- 

are   veering 

Evidently  the  hard- 

the  Soviet  Union 

breaking  away  from 

orbit.  It  is  terri- 

leaders  in  apparent 

the  opinion  of 

takeover  of  this 

to  pursue  its  own 

and  change.  It  ap- 

of  reaction,  the  old 

1  he  Kremlin,  now  be- 
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by  force  the  national  aspirations  for  self- 
government  which  animate  not  only  the 
leaders  in  Czechoslovakia  but  the  leaders 
in  Yugoslavia,  Rumania.  Hungary  and 
other  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  frightened  Communist  leaders  in 
the  Soviet  Union  are  seeking  to  preserve 
the  old  order.  This  will  only  speed  its  dis- 
integration. Czechoslovakia  sought  to  and 
will  continue  to  be  a  nationalist  Commu- 
nist country  on  the  order  of  Tito's  Yugo- 
slavia. The  conservative  Communist 
leaders  in  the  Soviet  Union,  fearing  that 
the  liberalization  of  the  Conununist 
Party  In  Czechoslovakia  was  a  threat  to 
them,  in  desperation  Invaded  this  little 
country,  tiny  in  comparison  with  the  vast 
expanse  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  with  a 
population  of  only  14  million.  In  the  end 
they  are  bound  to  fail  and  the  old  com- 
munism of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  use  a 
Marxist  phrase,  is  destined  to  the  scrap 
heast  of  history. 

This  invasion  and  crushing  of  Czecho- 
slovakia does  not  solve  any  problems  for 
the  Russians.  It  creates  new  problems.  It 
may  be.  and  let  us  hope  this  will  happen, 
that  reason  will  prevail  in  Moscow  and 
that  the  Russians  will  withdraw  their 
forces  from  Czechoslovakia.  However,  if 
they  do  not  and  if  these  bitter  men  con- 
tinue to  hold  power  in  the  Kremlin,  then 
the  entire  free  world  has  reason  to  be 
fearful  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  was  a 
blunder  on  the  part  of  Communist  lead- 
ers of  Russia.  Nevertheless,  blunderers 
in  charge  of  a  powerful  government  such 
as  the  Soviet  Union  are  even  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  of  the  world  than 
wicked,  but  wise  leaders.  We  know  now 
that  the  present  leadership  in  Moscow  in 
some  stats  of  desperation  was  capable  of 
committing  this  stupid  act,  so  who  knows 
but  that  they  might  try  to  pull  the  free 
world  back  to  that  era  of  Stalin  which 
we  all  hoijed  was  behind  us. 

The  invasion  and  takeover  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, an  independent  Communist  na« 
tlon.  is  an  affront  to  national  decency 
and  a  despicable  act  of  siggression  against 
a  valiant,  but  defenseless  people  who 
seek  to  build  a  nation  nominally  depend- 
ent upon  the  Soviet  Union  but,  in  fact, 
free  of  domination  on  the  part  of  that 
Communist  giant.  It  is  a  grave  mlsfor- 
time  that  this  little  nation  of  Czechs  and 
Slovaks  who  united  hi  one  nation  total 
but  14  million  people,  has  been  taken 
over  by  500,000  invading  fighting  men.  If 
the  United  Nations  offers  any  hope  of 
maintaining  peace  in  the  world,  the  time 
is  at  hand  for  this  agency  to  take  appro- 
priate and  forthright  action.  The  world 
^ould  not  be  oompellM  to  witness  such  a 
crude  and  brutal  display  of  power  and 
force  and  must  not  permit  to  be  extin- 
guished the  national  aspirations  for  self- 
government  within  the  Soviet  bloc  which 
animate  not  only  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks 
but  the  Hungarians  and  Riunanians  as 
well.  No  doubt  it  is  for  these  reasons  that 
the  Soviets  struck  without  warning. 

The  treachery  of  the  Russian  im- 
perialists and  their  contrived  transpar- 
ent falsification  of  reasons  for  the  inva- 
sion and  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia 
have  caused  turmoil  again  In  the  cold 
war  that  envelops  the  world  today.  It 
was  the  hard-line  attitude  of  a  few  mem- 
bers of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  that  was  being  chal- 


lenged by  the  Uberalism  of  the  Czech 
party  leader,  Dubcek,  and  Premier  Old- 
rich  Cemlk.  This  challenge  was  succeed- 
ing in  its  fight  to  liberate  the  soul  of 
Czechoslovakia  from  its  bondage  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  the  bellicose  and  re- 
actionary men  in  the  Kremlin  saw  this 
new  political  leader^ip  as  dangerous  and 
too  independent  of  the  ideals  and  princi- 
ples of  the  UBJ3JI.;  therefore,  they  or- 
dered the  military  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Their  attempt  to  forcibly  remove 
the  specter  of  freedom  from  the  Czech 
spirit  has  actu^ly  Inadvertently  suc- 
ceeded in  strengthening  the  Czechoslo- 
vaks' will  to  fight  for  freedom  tmd  inde- 
pendence of  their  homeland. 

The  chaotic  events  of  the  Russian-led 
occupation  have  made  clear  that  the 
mood  of  the  Czechoslovaklans  is  not  to 
be  dominated  by  the  sphere  of  Soviet  in- 
fluence or  controlled  by  the  military 
strength  of  Soviet  forces.  It  is  clearly 
evident  that  the  Russians  made  a  politi- 
cal blunder  of  unimaginable  dimension 
when  they  first  seized  Dubcek  and  led 
him  away  manacled. 

The  people  of  Czechoslovakia  have 
overwhehningly  rejected  any  denuncia- 
tion of  Dubcek  and  any  compromise  with 
Moscow.  They  seek  and  hope  for  full  res- 
toration of  their  poUtical  sovereignty 
and  complete  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet 
occupation  forces. 

The  courage  of  the  Czechs  has  opened 
the  eyes  of  all  people  to  the  deplorable 
and  treacherous  tactics  used  by  the  So- 
viet Union  in  order  to  exert  her  influ- 
ence. It  has  also  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
other  deplorable  situations  existing 
throughout  the  world.  Today  the  Rus- 
sians stand  side  by  side  with  the  United 
States  for  condemnation  by  other  coun- 
tries for  aggression.  The  circumstances 
of  the  Czechoslovakian  mvasion  and  the 
war  in  Vietnam  are  not  directly  similar, 
but  their  purposes  are  now  seen  as  one 
by  many  people  of  this  Nation  and  those 
of  other  nations.  We,  as  well  as  the  Rus- 
sians, must  desist  from  this  violent  and 
inexcusable  use  of  force  to  spread  our 
ideals  and  principles. 

Alexander  Dubcek  is  a  true  represent- 
ative of  the  aspirations  of  his  country- 
men to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Soviet  con- 
trol. He  sought  to  humanize  communism. 
He  sought  to  bring  some  degree,  even  a 
small  degree,  of  democracy  and  decency 
to  his  people  and  to  deviate  only  sUghUy 
from  the  Leninist  Communist  doctrine. 
Because  of  this  he  was  arrested,  hand- 
cuffed and  taken  to  Moscow.  Now  he  has 
been  returned  to  Prague.  Let  us  hope  this 
is  a  first  step  on  the  part  of  the  Russians 
to  permit  the  return  of  self-rule  to  that 
presently  unhappy  country.  The  entire 
civilized  world  should  ring  with  condem- 
nation of  the  Soviet  Union.  Then  let  us 
hope  the  Russians  will  withdraw  from 
Czechoslovakia  as  they  did  from  Cuba  hi 
October  1962. 


BATTLE  OF  AVERASBORO 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
18,  1968, 1  had  the  honor  of  making  the 
dedicatory  remarks  at  the  unveiling  of  a 
beautiful  monument  to  the  memory  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy  com- 
manded by  General  Hardee  who  fought 
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the  Union  forces  conunanded  by  General 
Slocum  at  Averasboro  to  Harnett  Coun- 
ty. N.C..  on  March  15  and  16,  1865. 
^  I  ask  unsjilmous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  remarks  on  that  occasion  be  print- 
ed to  the  Record. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TK«  BATTUt  or  AViaASBOEO 

As  one  who  venerates  the  precious  heritage 
ol  valor  and  sacrlflce  bequeathed  to  us  by 
tbe  men  and  women  of  the  Confederacy,  I 
am  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  being  with 
you  on  this  memorable  occasion.  • 

We  meet  upon  an  historic  battlefield  to 
dedicate  a  beautiful  monvunent  which  pays 
reverence  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy 
who  fought  the  BatUe  of  Averasboro  at  this 
spot  t03  years  ago. 

We  do  weU  to  do  this. 

"If  their  memorlea  part 
Prom  our  land  and  Heart. 
'Twould  be  a  wrong  to  them. 
And  a  shame  for  us." 


It  seems  appropriate  to  consider  the  events 
which  precipitated  the  Battle  of  Averasboro, 
and  the  role  which  thoee  who  fought  the 
battle  undertook  to  pUy. 

After  the  fall  of  Atlanta  on  September  1, 
1864.  the  victorious  Union  forces  under  Oen- 
eral  Sherman  and  their  Infamous  camp  fol- 
lowers, "the  bummers",  waged  total  war 
against  the  people  of  Oeorgla  and  the  Caro- 
Unas.  In  so  doing,  they  pillaged  and  burned 
and  In  that  way  lay  waste  the  areas  they 
traversed. 

Their  objective  in  carrying  on  this  cruel 
form  of  warfare  against  the  civilian  popula- 
tion of  Georgia  and  the  Carollnas  was  two- 
fold: First,  to  disable  these  States  to  con- 
tinue supplying  Lrce'B  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, which  faced  Grant's  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac before  Richmond  and  Petersburg:  and, 
second,  to  wealcen  the  wlU  of  the  South  to 
prolong  the  conflict. 

As  Sherman  knew,  nothing  could  have 
been  more  demoralizing  to  the  thousands 
of  Georgians  and  Carolinians  fighting  with 
Lee  m  Virginia  than  the  sad  tidings  that 
the  virtually  defenseless  folks  Jhey  had  left 
behind  In  comparative  safety  were  being  bad- 
gered and  plundered  by  a  relentless  foe  and 
its  vicious  camp  followers. 

With  60.000  combatants.  Sherman  ended 
hU  notorious  "March  to  the  Sea"  at  Savan- 
nah in  December,  1864.  Shortly  thereafter,  in 
January,  1888,  he  moved  northward  across 
South  Carolina  by  way  of  Columbia,  Flor- 
ence, and  Cheraw,  looting  and  burning  as 
he  went.  By  March  8.  his  entire  army  reached 
the  neighborhood  of  Laurel  Hill  In  what  Is 
now  Scotland  County,  North  Carolina.  From 
that  place  he  proceeded  to  Payettevllle,  which 
he  occupied  on  March  11,  destroying  the  pub- 
Uc  buildings  and  the  Industrial  plants  and 
extending  his  pillage  throughout  the  ad- 
jacent area. 

During  the  last  part  of  his  march  from 
Savannah  to  Payettevllle,  Sherman  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  force  of  retreating  Confederates, 
whom  he  outnumbered  10  to  1  and  whooe 
mission  it  was  to  watch  and  report  his  move- 
ments. These  Confederates  were  commanded 
by  an  intrepid  Georgian,  General  William 
J[.  Hardee,  one-time  commandant  at  West 
Point  and  author  of  "Hardee's  Tactics." 

Hardee  crossed  the  Cape  Fear  River  shortly 
before  Sherman  entered  Fa"yettevllle,  and 
took  position  near  Averasboro  In  Harnett 
County  on  the  road  leading  from  Payettevllle 
by  way  of  Smithfleld  to  Raleigh,  which  tra- 
versed at  this  point  the  area  lying  between 
the  Cape  Fear  on  the  west  and  the  Black 
River  on  the  east. 

At  this  time  Hardee's  conmiand  totaled 
8,000  men.  Among  them  were  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Fiftieth  North  CaroUna  Regiment 
commanded  by  Colonel  Oeorge  Wortbam,  the 
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Seventy-Seventh  North  Caroima  Regiment 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wheeler 
Hancock,  and  the  Tenth  North  Carolina  Bat- 
taUon  of  Heavy  ArtlUcry  commanded  by 
Major  Wilton  L.  Young.  These  North  Caro- 
line units  constituted  a  part  of  the  brigade 
commanded  by  Colonel  Washington  M.  Hardy 
aild  of  the  division  commanded  by  General 
Lafayette  McLaws.  one  of  the  work  horses 
of  the  Confederacy. 

It  U  worthy  of  note  that  Company  H  of 
the  Fiftieth  North  Carolina  Regiment,  which 
was  captained  by  Joeeph  H.  Adklnson,  and 
Company  B  of  the  Tenth  North  Carolina  Bat- 
talion, which  was  captolned  by  H.  M.  Barnes, 
were  composed  in  large  measure  of  residents 
of  Harnett  County. 

While  Sherman  was  marching  northward 
through  South  Carolina.  General  Lee  had 
dispatched  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  a 
tactician  who  could  do  much  with  little,  to 
North  Carolina  with  Instructions  that  he 
shoiUd  assemble  all  the  available  Confederate 
units  o^ratlng  in  the  area  at  some  suitable 
place  and  obstruct  Sherman's  further  ad- 
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Johnston  was  implementing  Lee's  instruc- 
tions when  Sherman,  seized  Payettevllle.  Be- 
ing uncertain  whether  Sherman  would  at- 
tempt to  capture  Raleigh,  the  Capital  of  the 
State,  or  move  on  Goldsboro  to  Join  General 
Scofleld,  who  had  been  directing  Union  oper- 
ations in  eastern  North  Carolina  before  his 
advent,  Johnston  undertook  to  concentrate 
the  remanents  of  the  once  powerful  Army 
of  Tennessee.  General  Robert  P.  Hoke's  divi- 
sion. General  Wade  Hampton's  cavalry,  and 
other  units  In  the  vicinity  of  Smithfield  mid- 
way between  Raleigh  and  Goldst>oro.  He  ex- 
pected Hardee  to  Jota  him  soon.  Because  of 
the  disparity  between  the  14,000  men  avail- 
able to  him  and  the  80,000  available  to  Sher- 
man, Johnston  realized  that  his  hope  of  suc- 
cess was  contingent  on  his  striking  and  de- 
feating separate  columns  of  the  foe  while 
Sherman's  forces  were  divided. 

At  this  Juncture  Sherman  turned  his  army 
east  toward  Goldsboro.  His  Fourteenth  and 
Twentieth  Corps  under  General  Slocum  un- 
dertook to  proceed  by  way  of  Averasboro  and 
BentonvlUe  while  his  Fifteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Corps  marched  on  a  parallel  road 
some  miles  to  the  South. 

Johnston  ordered  Hardee  to  delay  Slocum 
at  Averasboro  so  that  he  could  complete  the 
concentration  of  his  forces  and  be  ready  to 
strike  the  Fourteenth  and  Twentieth  Corps 
on  their  arrival  at  BentonvlUe. 

These  events  precipitated  the  Battle  of 
Averasboro,  which  is  well  described  in  Cap- 
tain Samuel  A.  Ashe's  "History  of  North  Car- 
olina." I  quote  his  words: 

"Hardee,  on  crossing  the  Cape  Pear,  took 
the  road  leading  to  Smithfield  and  Raleigh. 
On  the  15th  of  March  he  occupied  a  posi- 
tion four  miles  from  Averasboro,  and  that 
evening  a  Federal  column,  being  the  Four- 
teenth and  Twentieth  Corps,  approached 
and  there  was  some  skirmishing.  Hardee's 
position  was  well  chosen,  the  Black  River 
nearly  approaching  the  Cape  Pear  at  that 
point  and  he  made  excellent  dlspoalUons. 
but  had  only  six  thousand  men.  Early  the 
next  morning  the  Federals,  General  Sher- 
man being  on  the  field  in  person,  attacked 
with  vigor,  using  their,  artillery  to  advan- 
tage: but  their  infantry  was  always  re- 
pulsed. In  the  early  afternoon  they  moved 
a  heavy  force  farther  to  the  east,  completely 
flanking  the  left  of  Hardee's  position,  which 
nece88ltat«d  a  retirement  of  that  wing  about 
four  hundred  yards  to  the  main  line.  Here 
again  and  again,  every  assault  was  repulsed. 
During  the  night  the  Federals  proceeded  to 
fortify  their  position  and  threw  heavy  col- 
umns across  Black  River;  and  Hardee,  be- 
ing thus  flanked,  fell  back  towards  Smith- 
field,  leaving  Wheeler's  men  In  position." 

Thus  ended  the  Battle  of  Averasboro.  a 
light  In  which  Union  casualties  totaled  683, 
and  Confederate  losses  approximated  500. 
By   his  gallant  delaying  action  at  Aver- 


asboro. Hardee  enabled  Johnston  to  con- 
centrate his  total  available  forces  of  14.000 
men  and  boys  at  BentonvlUe.  Here,  on  March 
19.  Johnston  surprised  Sherman's  Fourteenth 
Corps.  John  GUchrlst  Barrett  summarized 
the  BatUe  of  BentonvlUe  in  thU  wise  in  his 
"North  Carolina  as  a  Civil  War  Battle- 
ground" : 

"For  awhUe  It  looked  as  though  the  Con- 
federates would  carry  the  day,  but  Federal 
reinforcements  late  In  the  afternoon  blunted  ^ 
the  Confederate  offensive.  More  Umon  troops 
reached  the  field  during  the  20th.  and  by  the 
2lBt  Sherman  had  his  entire  Army  at  Ben- 
tonvlUe. That  night  Johnston  withdrew  his 
forces  to  Smithfleld.  Sherman  was  victorious 
at  BentonvlUe.  the  largest  battle  of  the  war 
fought  on  North  CaroUna  soU.  yet  he  failed 
to  follow  up  his  success  by  pursuing  the 
enemy.  Instead  he  marched  his  army  into 
Goldsboro." 

BentonvlUe  was  the  bloodiest  battle  ever 
fought  in  North  Carolina.  Confederate  casu- 
alties amounted  to  2,606,  and  Umon  losses 
totaled  1,646. 

Despite  the  valor  dlspUyed  by  her  sons  at 
Averasboro,  and  In  hundreds  of  other  en- 
gagements on  land  and  sea,  the  doom  of  the 
Confederacy  was  sealed  by  Grant's  war  of 
attrition  against  Lee  in  Vlrgmia.  and  Sher- 
man's totftl  war  against  the  people  of  Georgia 
and  the  CaroUnas.  As  a  consequence.  Lee 
capltmated  to  Grant  at  Appomattox  on  April 
9th,  and  Johnston  surrendered  to  Sherman 
at  the  Bennett  House  near  Durham  on  April 
26th. 

The  conquered  banner  was  now  furled. 
When  one  ponders  the  story  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  the  Confederacy  who  fought 
at  Averasboro  and  In  countless  other  engage- 
ments on  land  and  sea,  he  cannot  avoid  put- 
ting this  question  to  history:  What  inspired 
these  men  to  fight  so  bravely,  always  against 
great  odds  and  oftentimes  unto  death. 

The  assertion  that  they  fought  to  per- 
petuate slavery  does  not  suffice  to  answer  the 
question.  Most  of  them  did  not  own  or  expect 
to  own  a  single  slave.  Indeed,  few  of  them 
had  any  material  stake  whatever  in  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Confederacy. 

The  question  has  been  answered  by  one 
who  knew  these  men  weU  and  loved  them 
much.  Almost  2  score  and  10  years  after  he 
had  served  with  gallantry  as  a  lieutenant  of 
the  Confederaf  y  at  Gettysburg,  Dr.  Randolph 
McKlm.  a  beloved  Episcopal  minuter  of 
Washmgton,  answered  the  quesUon  In  words 
of  unforgettable  beauty,  which  are  engraved 
upon  the  memorial  erected  by  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  to  the  Con- 
federate dead  at  Jackson  Circle  In  Arlington 
National  Cemetery. 

Here  are  Dr.  McKlm 's  words: 
"Not  for  fame  or  reward,  not  for  place  or 
for  rank,  not  lured  by  ambition  or  goaded  by 
necessity,  but  In  simple  obedience  to  duty  as 
they  understood  It,  these  men  suffered  all, 
sacrificed  all,  dared  all,  and  died." 

As  we  meet  upon  this  battlefield  and  dedi- 
cate this  beautiful  memorial  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  Confederacy  who  fought  here,  we  know 
thtrt  they  and  their  comrades  who  fought 
elsewhere  on  land  and  sea  taught  by  example 
this  precept  of  their  great  chieftain.  Robert 
E.  Lee:  "Duty  •  •  •  is  the  subllmest  word 
m  our  language." 

LUce  the  memorial  to  the  Spartans  who 
fell  at  Thermopylae,  this  Is  a  monument  to 
the  vanquished  and  not  to  the  victors. 

I  end  with  a  prayer.  As  long  as  fame  her 
record  keeps,  may  this  memorial  Join  history 
In  bearing  to  the  generations  the  message 
that  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Confeder- 
acy fought  for  the  cause  they  loved  In  sUnple 
obedience  to  duty  as  they  vmderstood  It  and 
that  they  Illustrated  by  their  lives  and  by 
their  deaths  In  a  fashion  unsurpassed  to  the 
annals  of  time  this  eternal  truth : 


"Defeat  may  serve  as  well  as  victory,  ^^ 

TO  shake  tbp  soul  and  let  the  glory  out. 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  our  na- 
tional parks  are  a  i  o«irce  of  pride  to  all 
as  well  as  an  oasis  lor  healthful  relaxa- 
tion and  enjojrmem .  I  think  It  Is  espe- 
cially noteworthy  a ;  this  time  that  they 
will  be  the  feature  s  ttractlon  of  an  event 
scheduled  for  the  tel  evlsion  screen.  I  refer 
specifically  to  (the  «fatlonal  Oeographlc 
special  which  will  be  seen  as  an  hour-long 
color  presentation  c  eer  the  f  uU  CBS  na- 
tional network  on  C  ctober  23.  I  consider 
this  of  such  slBnlflMuice  as  to  warrant 
our  attention  and  endorsement  for  Its 
educational  and  ent  ertalnment  value. 

The  first  of  four  !4ational  Geographic 
specials,  thl«  prognm  will  be  an  infor- 
mative, entertainln( ;.  and  realistic  docu- 
mentation of  peopl !,  places,  and  events 
in  our  national  par  cs.  It  will  honor  the 
men  of  our  Park  Bt  rvlce  in  telling  their 
story  of  dedicated  a  arvice.  Its  entire  con- 
tent will  provide  th »  kind  of  whcdesome. 
worthwhile  televisliin  fare  that  can  be 
welcomed  into  evi  ry  American  home 
withoutQuestion  as  » its  appropriateness 
or  propriety.  This  1 1  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  all  too  f  amlll  u  themes  of  violence 
and  sex  on  television  and  is.  I  b^eve. 
worthy  of  pur  comn  .endation. 

It  is  a  source  of  p  ride  to  me  personally 
that  one  of  the  Na  lion's  great  corpora- 
tions with  headquai  ters  In  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsyl  rania,  the  Hamilton 
Watch  Co.,  of  lAZii  aster,  has  chosen  to 
cosponsor  these  prigrams  which  repre- 
sent television  at  its  highest  level  of  qual- 
ity and  good  taste. 

The  very  nature  3f  the  National  Geo- 
graphic specials,  a  I  well  as  their  value 
to  people  of  all  uges  throughout  the 
country,  inspired  £  amilton  sponsorship. 
Each  of  these  pro{  rams  ofTers  an  hour 
of  great  beauty  anc  lasting  value,  quali- 
ties traditionally  at  soclated  with  Hamil- 
ton's fine  watches. 

There  is  evidenc|  that  the  public  rec- 
ognizes and  valuesi  these  quiUlties.  Last 
year,  the  National  Geographic  specials 
attracted  audiences  of  up  to  40  million 
people.  One  of  th^  programs  based  on 
the  Amazon  River  [received  the  Peabody 
Award  which  is  thfe  televlsio/^  industry's 
highest  honor  for  excellence.  The  series 
has  been  widely  addaimied  by  critics  for 
the  artistic  merit!  reflected  in  its  pro- 
een  praised  oy  educa- 
I  country  for  its  signi- 
dealing  with  subjects 
jknd  Importance.  Many 
teachers  assign  Naiional  Geographic  pro- 
grams as  required  viewing,  because  they 
have  found  these  shows  stimulate  stu- 
dents' curiosity  aitd  eagerness  to  learn 
through  a  fine  con  blnation  of  education, 
entertainment,  an(  real-life  adventure. 

The  National  G  x)graphlc  Society  has 
been  producing  f oi  ir  television  specials  a 
year  since  the  196  >-66  season.  As  Sena, 
tors  know,  it  is  het  dquartered  right  here 
in  the  Nation's  Ci  pltol  and  has  been  a 
successful  publishe  r  for  the  past  80  years. 
During  more  than  60  years  of  this  time 
Hamilton  has  supF  orted  the  society  with 
advertising.  I  bell  !ve  this  is  the  oldest 
advertlser-publish<  r  relationship  in  the 
history  of  American  magazine  publish- 
ing. The  extension  of  this  fine  relation- 
ship Into  televlsioi  is  a  very  favorable 
development  lowai  i  assuring  worthwhile 


grams.  It  also  has  I 
tors  throughout  ■ 
flcant  treatment  ii 
of  lasting  interest  i 


programs  and  Illustrates  for  us  how  com- 
mercial interests  can  produce  both  profits 
and  artistry  for  the  furtherment  of  man's 
knowledge  and  culture. 

In  this  major  Investment  in  national 
television.  Hamilton  Joins  another  out- 
standmg  American  company — Encyclo. 
psdla  Brltannlca,  a  continuing  sponsor 
of  the  National  Geographic  specials.  En- 
cyclopedia Britannica's  Interest  in  edu- 
cation and  in  the  youth  of  America  is 
well  known.  Its  standards  of  qiiality  par- 
allel those  of  Hamilton.  Under  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  these  two  great  business 
organizations,  the  October  23  program  on 
our  national  parks  will  take  audiences  on 
a  trip  of  adventure  from  Hawaii  to  Cape 
Cod,  from  Maine  to  the  Virgin  Islands  to 
show  how  the  men  of  oiu-  Park  Service 
face  a  continuing  challenge,  excitement, 
and  even  dangef . 

I  feel  these  fine  organizations  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  their  business  states- 
manship in  selecting  a  television  program 
that  furthers  the  public's  interest  In  and 
knowledge  of  our  national  parks,  a  source 
of  great  pride  to  all  of  us  as  individuals 
and  as  a  nation. 


NLRB  INTKRPRET8  TAFT-HARTLBT 
ACT  TO  MEAN  MORE  THAN  CON- 
GRESS INTENDED,  WISHED,  OR 
IMAdllNED 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  current 
Issue  of  the  Small  Business  Bulletin, 
published  t^  the  Natl(»ial  Small  Busi- 
ness Association,  contains  an  article 
written  by  me  describing  the  recent 
hearings  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers  on  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  its  relation- 
ship to  Congress  and  the  courts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

NliRB      INTXBFEXTS      TAIT-HAWLrr      ACT      TO 

Mean   Mobs   Tham   Conobsss   "iMTzmMD, 

WBHXD,  OB  IKAOIMBD" 

(By  Senator  Sam  J.  Ebvim,  Jr.,  Democrat  of 
North  Carolina,  cbalrman.  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Sep«uratlon  of  Powers) 
(About  tbe  autbor:  Senator  Errln,  always 
aware  at  and  sympattaetlc  to  tbe  problems 
of  tbe  small  biumeaa  man,  has  agam 
rendored  the  ooimtry  a  great  awrlce  by  con- 
ducting hearing*  on  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  and  the  way  It  functions. 
Labor  law  and  its  application  by  the  NIAB 
is  one  of  tbe  most  sensitive  areas  of  govern- 
ment relations  for  the  small  business  oom- 
munlty.  yet  Oongreea,  except  for  Senator 
Errln's  Suboommlttee  hearings,  has  glT«n 
scant  reylew  to  whether  the  NLRB  Is  obeying 
the  will  of  Congreu.) 

Earllw  this  q;>rlng  the  Senate  JucUdary 
Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers  con- 
ducted a  series  of  hearings  on  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  The  object  was  to 
determine  how  faithfully  the  agency  has 
been  performing  Its  congrearional  mantlate 
to  administer  tbe  nation's  labor  statutes. 

The  Suboommlttee  on  Separation  ot 
Powers  Is  part  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Ck»n- 
mlttee  and,  unlike  the  Labor  Committee  ot 
Congress,  Is  not  expert  In  the  field  of  labor 
law.  Its  study  was  undertaken  to  determine 
how  well  the  Board  has  been  performing  Its 
role — whether  It  has  i4>pUed  labor  law  as 
declared  by  Congress  or  whether,  on  the  con- 
trary. It  has  appUed  the  law  according  to  Its 
own  notloiu  of  proper  national  labor  policy. 
Tbe  Subcommittee's  object  was  not  to  evalu- 


ate tbe  deatrabmty  ot  the  eon|r«— »""■! 
poUcy  or  to  propose  subebantlvs  cbages  m  It. 
Notwithstanding  tbe  many  boufTof  bear- 
ings and  hundreds  of  pages  of  testimony 
received  In  the  past  few  months,  the  Sub- 
committee has  barely  scratched  tbe  surface 
of  so  complicated  a  subject  as  tbe  NUtB's 
administration  of  labor  law.  A  thorough  re- 
view of  this  subject  requires  the  full-time 
attention  of  a  Senate  subcommittee  expert 
in  tbe  field.  A  number  of  tentative  findings 
can  be  made,  however,  baaed  9n  a  preliminary 
evaluation  of  the  testimony. 

First,  tbe  Congress  has  been  lax  In  the 
exercise  of  Its  responsiblUty  to  oversee  the 
Board's  administration  of  labor  law. 

Despite  the  continuous  controversies  sur- 
rounding its  administration,  there  have  been 
only  a  few  congressional  Investigations  of  tbe 
Board  since  1947  and  these  have  been  de- 
voted to  fairly  limited  aspects  of  Ita  Jurisdic- 
tion. The  Board's  actions  have  been  subject 
only  to  I'estrlcted  review  by  the  courts.  As 
the  bearings  demonstrated,  judicial  review  Is 
Inadequate  to  ensure  that  Board-sponsored 
erosion  of  statutory  language  does  not  occMt 
Second,  It  Is  clear  that  In  a  number  of 
areas  the  Board  has  developed  a  law  govern- 
ing labor  relations  which  has  little  relevance 
to  statutory  language. 

Union  members  no  longer  have  the  same 
right  to  obtain  decertification  elections  that 
Congress  provided  In  tbe  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Their  statutory  rights  have  been  narrowed 
and  modlflad  by  a  number  of  Board-evolved 
doctrines,  with  the  end  result  that  It  is  ex- 
tremely dUBcult  for  employees  to  disestab- 
lish a  union  once  it  gains  majority  status. 
StmUarly,  employees*  statutory  rights  to  re- 
frain from  union  activities  have  been  qiiaU- 
fled  and  limited  by  Board  declalons  which 
stress  organised  action.  In  some  circum- 
stances the  right  to  refrain  la,  m  practice, 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  union  leader- 
ship. Language  defining  bargaining  rights, 
the  duty  to  bargain,  and  the  class  of  topics 
which  are  subject  to  bargaimng  has  been 
"Interpreted "  by  the  Board  In  su^  a  way 
that  tbe  statutory  phrases  now  mean  more 
than  Congress  Intended,  or  would  have 
wished,  or  cotild  have  Imagined.  Employee 
election  rights  have  also  been  adversely  af- 
fected. The  Board  has  developed  a  combina- 
tion of  doctrines  which  de-emphaslze  sig- 
nificance of  elections.  eepeclaUy  when  the  re- 
sults of  the  election  do  not  favor  imlonl- 
zatlon. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  tbe  substantive 
areas  where  the  testimony  Indicates  a  devia- 
tion by  the  Board  from  the  Intent  of  Con- 
greoa  as  expressed  In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

I  have  not  ipentloned  tbe  Board's  curious 
InterpreUUons  of  I'free  speech";  the  Im- 
proper use  of  its  Judicial  powers;  its  refusal 
to  give  force  and  effect  to  the  rulemaking 
powers  which  Congress  charged  it  to  use;  the 
apparent  faimre  of  the  Board  to  act  even- 
handedly  when  different  parties  seek  its  pro- 
tection; tdie  political  sensitivity  of  tbe  Board 
as  evidenced  by  the  rapid  changes  of  Its  de- 
cisions in  response  to  changing  political  cir- 
cumstances; the  power  of  the  General  Coun- 
sel  to  bar  or  delay  recourse  to  the  Board:  or 
the  other  unfortunate  tendencies  of  the 
agency  which  were  disclosed  during  the  Sub- 
committee's sessions. 

Obviously  more  Is  mvolved  here  than 
merely  mistaken  or  Inadequate  administra- 
tion by  the  NLRB.  For  example.  National 
Small  Busmess  Association's  strong  state- 
ment to  the  Committee  presented  case  after 
case  showing  alleged  disregard  of  Congres- 
sional Intent  by  the  Board.  If  the  NLRB  or 
other  administrative  agencies  do  display  a 
generous  tendency  to  Apply  statutory  law  as 
they  see  fit,  then  this  has  serious  impUca- 
tlons  for  our  governmental  system.  Instead 
of  public  policy  being  established  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people  through  the 
representatives  they  elect  and  send  to  Con- 
gress, policy  Is  being  made  by  a  smaU  group 
of  government  officials  responsive  not  to  tbe 
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American  people  but  to  other  forces.  It 
means  that  labor  law  Is  belnfe  devised  to 
serve  the  Interests  of  unions  or  management, 
or  the  Board  Itself,  but  not  to  serve  those  of 
the  American  working  man. 

If  tbla  Is  indeed  true,  then  the  fault  inti- 
mately Ues  with  Congress.  It  Is  Congress's 
recponslbUlty  to  take  a  greater  toterest  in 
the  work  of  the  NLRB  and  other  agencies, 
and  to  impress  upon  them  Congress's  deter- 
mlnaUon  to  see  that  its  legislative  wlU  Is 
bemg  obeyed. 

THE     NATtJBB     OF     THE     HXABIMCS 

The    recent    hearings    on    the    NLRB   are 
part  of  a  general  study  by  Senator  Ervln'a 
Subcommittee   into   the  preeent-day   mean- 
ing  and  significance  of   the   constitutional 
principle  of  "separaUon  of  powers".  The  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  Uke  its  sUter 
agencies,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Se- 
curities  Exchange  Conmilsslon,   and  others, 
represents  a  devlaUon  from  a  strict  appUca- 
Uon  of  the  separation  of  powers  principle. 
The  Board  is,  m  theory  at  least,  an  organ 
of  government  combining  portions  of  execu- 
tive legislative,  and  Judicial  powers.  While  It 
Is  independent  of  the  direct  control  of  the 
traditional  branches,  it  U  a  creature  of  legis- 
lation and  subject  to  a  variety  of  patrols 
and  limitations  imposed  by  the  Congress,  the 
courts,  and  the  Executive.  Controls  Imposed 
by  Congress  are,  i>otentlaUy  at  least,  the  most 
significant. 


to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs.  „^       ,„_ 

A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Institute.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  relating  to  certain  Immigrants;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  the  city  of  Portervllle,  Calif., 
protesting  the  secondary  boycott  of  Califor- 
nia table  grapes  by  AFL-CIO  unions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

A  petition,  signed  by  Orlando  E.  Hartman, 
and  sundry  other  cltUsens  of  the  State  of 
Iowa  praying  for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion reUtlng  to  extension  of  the  National 
Labor  BeUttons  Act  to  cover  farmworkers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc 
Welfare. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OP 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr  MONRONEY,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Disposition  of  Papers  In  the 
Executive  Departments,  to  which  were 
referred  for  examination  and  recom- 
mendation a  list  of  records  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  dated  August  2,  1968.  that 
appeared  to  have  no  permanent  value  or 
historical  Interest,  submitted  a  report 
thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


Boonbangkeng,  Wea  Lum  Phlan,  Yau  Vo. 
Shu  Wah  Ip;  to  the  Coxnmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MTTiT.KB: 

S  4003.  A  tUl  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feaslbUlty  and 
deslrabUlty  of  establishing  an  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi VaUey  National  Recreation  Area  be- 
tween Wood  River,  ni.,  and  MlnneapolU, 
Minn.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mimai  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  4003.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
Atsidakos.  and  hU  wife  Helen,  and  two  chU- 
dren.  Mary  and  Erethllla;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TALMADQE: 

S.  4004.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  eliminate  certain  In- 
equities Involved  In  the  taxation  of  employee 
stock  options;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

S.  4006.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  certain  in- 
dividuals; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


LOAN  APPLICATION  BY  VALLEY 
OENTEK  MUNICIPAL  WATER  DIS- 
TRICT OP  VALLEY  CENTER.  CALIF. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  an  applica- 
tion by  the  VaUey  Center  Municipal 
Water  District  of  VaUey  Center.  Calif., 
for  a  loan  to  assist  in  financing  the  con- 
struction of  emergency  and  operational 
storage  facilities  and  pipelines  to  connect 
the  storage  facilities  to  its  existing  irriga- 
tion water  distribution  system,  which, 
^th  an  accompanying  paper,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIAI£ 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER: 

A  rewJlution  adopted  by  the  82d  Airborne 
Division  Association,  Inc.,  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
grant  incentive  pay  to  the  airborne  units  of 
the  Army  Reserve;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  r  ^    ,  o 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, County  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  pray- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  give 
a  chance  for  homeownershlp  to  those  who 
presently  cannot  achieve  It;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  82d  Airborne 
DlvUlon  Association,  Inc.,  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
commendmg  tbe  foreign  poUcy  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  ^  ,  „         ., 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Tribal  CouncU 
of  the  JlcarlUa  Apache  Tribe  of  Indians, 
Dulce,  N.  B^ex.,  requesting  that  appoint- 
ments be  made  promptly  to  existing  vacan- 
cies within  the  Indian  Claims  Commission; 
*J^    to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ntoth  Guam 
lieglslature,  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
leglsUtlon  to  establish  a  Status  Commission 
for  the  umncorporated  Territory  of  Guam; 


EXECUTIVE  REE»ORTS  OP 
COMMTTTEBS 

As  in  executive  session. 
The   following    favorable   reports   of 
nominations  were  submitted :" 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Raymond  H.  Lapln,  of  California,  to  be 
President  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association. 

Mr  McWTYRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nominations  of  32 
Army  Reserve  commissioned  officers  for 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  major  general 
and  brigadier  general. 

I  ask  that  these  names  be  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEai.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Brig.  (3en.  John  L.  Boros,  and  sundry  other 
US  Army  Reserve  officers,  for  promotion  as 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army; 

Brie  Oen.  Kenneth  W.  Brewer,  and  sundry 
other  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers,  for  promotion  as  Reserve  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Army;  and 

Col  Harry  W.  Barnes,  and  Col.  Robert  F. 
Wilson,  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers,  for  appointment  as  Reserve 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Army. 


BILUa  INTRODUCED 


Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  ^st 
time  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
S    3999.   A  bm   for   the   relief   of   Vladko 
Dimltrov  Denev;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
S   4000.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Tsui  Tan 
Wa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  QRUENINa:  ► 
8.  4001.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Sangvlan 


PEASIBILITY  OF  AN  UPPER  MISSIS- 
SIPPI VALLSY  NATIONAL  RECREA- 
nONAREA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bUl 
which  would  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  study,  in- 
vestigate, and  formulate  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  feasibility  and  desir- 
ability of  establishing  an  Upper  Missis- 
sippi Valley  National  Recreation  Area. 
This  area  would  cover  all  or  parts  of  the 
segment  of   the   Mississippi  River  and 
adjacent  lands  between  Wood  River.  HI., 
and  Minneapolis.  Minn.  The  area  to  be 
studied  imder  the  terms  of  my  bill  in- 
cludes portions  of  my  own  State  of  Iowa, 
and  the  States  of  Missouri,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, and  Minnesota.  This  area  is  read- 
ily accessible  to  more  than  20  milhon 
people  of  the  Midwest  and  comprises  a 
wealth  of  American  culture. 

Although  this  area  is  ahready  widely 
used  for  outdoor  recreation  purposes.  ^ 
such  use  is  heavily  concentrated  and 
tends  to  disturb  and  destroy  values 
which  most  people  wish  to  use  and  enjoy. 
Because  tWs  area  has  so  much  to  offer 
the  Nation  and  millions  of  people  Uving 
nearby.  I^  feel  that  a  comprehensive 
evaluation  of  its  recreation  potential 
shotdd  be  concluded  as  soon  as  possible. 
One  reason  for  such  S  survey  is  that 
adverse  activities  might  endanger  the 
prospects  of  future  development  of  public 
outdoor  recreation  facilities. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  has  conducted  some 
significant  studies  in  this  regard.  These 
studies  should  be  more  helpful  in  compU- 
ing  a  meaningful  evaluation  and  report 
at  the  earUest  possible  time  while  also 
holding  down  the  cost  of  the  study  caUed 
for  in  my  bill— such  cost  being  estimated 
at  less  than  $100,000. 

Mr  President,  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has 
favorably  *^rted  a  bill  contaimng  the 
same  provisirtis  as  I  am  introducing.  I 
urge  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  to  consider  this  biU 
at  the  earUest  opportunity. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the   bUl  be   printed  in  the 
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Record  and  also 
priately  referred, 
■nie  PRESIDING 


printed  and  appro- 


wUl  be  printed  in 
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OFFICER.  The  bill 


Will  be  received  aiid  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 


the  Rkcord  as  re- 


quested by  the  Sei  ator  from  Iowa. 

The  bill  (S.  40C2)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  study  the 
feasibility  and  desfrabillty  of  establish- 
ing an  Upper  Mlssiyrippi  Valley  National 
Recreation  Area  between  Wood  River, 
m.,  and  Mlnneap>ll8,  Minn.,  and  for 
other  purposes,  ntroduced  by  Mr. 
BifiLLER,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  tl  e  Committee  on  In- 


terior and  Insular 


s. 
Be  it  enacted  by 


America   in   Congress 


Affairs,  and  ordered 


to  be  printed  in  th !  Record,  as  follows: 


he  Senate  and  Hou»€ 


of  Rep^eaentatives  6i    the   United  States  of 


assembled.   That   the 


Secretary  of  the  Inter  lor  shall  study,  Investl- 
g&US,  and  formulate  r(  commendaUons  on  the 
feasibility  and  deslral  tlllty  of  establlahlng  as 
an  Upper  Mississippi  Talley  National  Recrea- 
tion Afiea  all  or  parts  of  the  segment  of  the 
Bflaslastpijil  River  and  ^Jacent  lands  between 
Wood  River,  Illinois,  and  MlnneapoUa,  Min- 
nesota, In  the  States  of  Missouri,  Iowa.  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  cosult  wltl   other  Interested  Fed- 

^eral  agencies,  and  the  State  and  local  bodies 
Id  officials  Involved  and  shall  coordinate 
ke  study  with  appUc  ible  outdoor  recreation 
lans,  highway  plant ,  and  other  planning 
activities  relating  to  tl  te  region. 

"  •  ~^8W;  2.  The  Secreta  -y  shall  submit  to  the 
CongriesB.  within  twc  years  after  the  date 
of  this  Act,  a  repor  of  his  findings  and 
recommendations.  Th  >  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary shall  contain,  hut  not  be  limited  to, 
findings  with  respect  t ) — 

(a)  the  scenic,  scle:  itlBc,  historic,  outdoor 
recreation,  and  the  latural  values  of  the 
water  and  related  la  id  resources  Involved, 
including  their  use  f<r  driving  for  pleasure, 
walking,  hiking,  ridl^ig,  bicycling,  boating, 
swimming,  plcnlcklngl  camping,  forest  man- 
agement, .  fish  N'aiid  wildlife  management, 
scenic  and'^lstorlc  s  te  preservation,  hunt- 
ing, flstiing,  and  winter  sports 

(b)  the  potential  alternative  beneficial 
usee  ot  the  water  anc ,  related  land  resources 
involved,  taking  into  consideration  appro- 
priate uses  of  the  lai  d  for  residential,  com- 
mercial, industrial,  a  {ricultural,  and  trans- 
portation purposes,  a  ad  for  public  serricefl; 
and 

(c)  the  type  of  FAleral,  State,  and  local 
program  that  is  feasil  le  and  desirable  in  the 
public  interest  to  pros  »rve.  develop,  and  make 
aooeasible  for  public  i^se  the  values  set  forth 
In  subsection  (a), 
means  of  achieving 
with  a  comparison  of 
neas  of  these  alternative  means.  f 

I  Sec.  3.  Pending  subialsslon  of  the  report  of 


including  alternative 
these  values,  togetRer 
the  costs  and  effM^ve- 


the  Secretary  to  the 


Ckmgress,  the  heads  of 


Federal  agencies  bavli  g  administrative  Juris- 
diction over  the  Fed  sral  lands  wltbln  the 


area  referred  to  In  sec 


lands    were    acquired 
United  States  and  to 


ADDITIONAL 

AND  JOINT 


Mr.  SPARKMAN . 

unanimous   consen  t 


tlon  1  of  this  Act  shall. 


consistent  with  the  i  urposes  for  which  the 


or    Eet    a^ide    by    the 
the  extent  authorized 


by  law,  encourage  and  provide  maximum  op- 
portunities for  the  t  rpes  of  recreation  use 
of  such  lands  referred  to  in  section  2(a)  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  aiithorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  a  i  may  be  neceoaary  to 
carry  out  the  provlsiins  of  this  Act,  not  to 
exceed  $100,000. 


COI IPONSOR 


OP  BILL 
RESOLUTION 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that,    at   its   next 


printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tarborovsh]  be  added  as  a 
oooponsor  of  my  bill  (S.  3777)  to«8tablish 
the  UJS.  section  dt  the  United  St«te9- 
Mexico  Commission  for  Border  Develop- 
ment and  Friendship,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  Joint  resolution  (S,J.  Res.  179) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
nomination  and  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTIONS 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  387— RESOLU- 
TION CALLINO  FOR  EMERGENCY 
MEETINO  OF  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

"  AND  DECLARATION  OF  DAY  OF 
SOLIDARITY  WITH  CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA 

THE  MEANOfO   OIF  CBBCHOOLOVAKIA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Kremlin  staged  its  treacherous  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia  in  the  midnight  hours 
of  August  21,  there  were  many  in  the 
Western  World  who  believed  that  the 
Soviet  leaders  were  reasonable  men  who 
were  committed  to  the  existence  of  the 
detente  and  who  would  therefore  take 
no  rash  actions  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Much  more  died  in  consequence  of  the 
Soviet  invasion  than  the  brave  new  free- 
dom which  had  suddenly  emerged  In 
Czechoslovakia  after  its  long  totalitarian 
night. 

The  myth  of  the  detente  also  died  with 
it,  as  well  as  the  false  feeling  of  security 
which  this  myth  had  spawned. 

I  have  no  doubt  that,  when  the  present 
crisis  has  passed,  this  myth  will  burgeon 
again,  just  as  it  did  in  the  period  after 
the  suppression  of  the  Hungariaijlrevo- 
lution.  But.  for  the  moment  at  least,  the 
eyes  of  the  free  world  have  been  opened 
to  the  harsh  fact  that  there  is  no  essen- 
tial difiFerence  between  the  communism 
of  Brezhnev  and  Kosygln  and  the  com- 
munism of  Joseph  Stalin. 

It  remains  committed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  freedom  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  contagion  of  freedom  con- 
stitutes a  deadly  menace  to  the  total 
tyranny  of  communism. 

This  is  something  that  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  tell  the  American  people  for  many 
years  now.  Within  the  past  2  months 
alone  I  have  taken  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  three  occasions  to  warn  against 
the  myth  of  the  detente  and  against  the 
possibility  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
intervene  by  force  to  put  down  the  free- 
dom movement  in  Czechoslovalda. 

I  did  so  for  the  first  time  on  July  15, 
in  introducing  a  resolution  reafBrming 
our  support  for  Captive  Nations  Week. 
This  resolution,  in  which  I  was  honored 
to  be  Joined  by  13  other  Senators,  ex- 
p^ssed  the  hope  that  the  captive  peoples 
would  "in  the  years  to  come  be  permitted 
to  determine  their  own  future  without 
the  threat  of  external  intervention." 

On  July  22,  in  speaking  again  about 


the  crisis  in  Czechoslovakia,  I  submitted 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  publication  of  >' 
the  UJf.  report  on  Himgary  as  a  Sen- 
ate document.  I  said  that  it  was  my  hope 
that  the  republication  of  this  report 
would  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  remind- 
ing world  opinion  about  what  happened 
in  Hungary  and  that,  if  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers contemplated  intervention,  it  would 
cause  them  to  pause  and  reconsider. 

Regrettably,  this  resolution  was  put 
over  by  the  Rules  Committee  because  of 
the  pressure  of  last-minute  business. 

In  the  same  speech  I  called  for  a  more 
vigorous  State  Department  policy,  and 
said  that  the  diplomacy  of  doing  nothing 
will  accomplish  exactly  nothing. 

On  this  point,  now  that  the  deed  has 
l>een  done,  I  wish  to  read  from  an  edi- 
torial assessment  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  for  September  3 : 

As  tbU  melancholy  pollUcal  tragedy  pro- 
ceeds. Americans  would  do  well  to  assess 
soberly  this  nation's  responsibility  for  last 
month's  rape  of  Czechoslovakia.  Prom  Mr. 
Dubcek's  triumph  last  January  until  the  So- 
viet invasion,  Washington  did  almost  nothing 
to  show  serious  goodwlU  toward  the  liberal 
regime.  The  excuse  offered  then  was  that 
the  State  Department  fearad  to  provoke 
Moscow  action  against  Prague.  In  the  face 
of  the  devastating  blow  Soviet  troops  ac- 
tually did  deliver,  a  more  tenable  view  Is 
that  Washington's  studied  near-lndlfference 
to  Prague  developments  was  correctly  seen 
in  Moscow  as  assurance  the  Kremlin  could 
do  as  it  pleased  in  bringing  Czechoslovakia 
to  heel.  It  is  not  a  pretty  chapter  of  Ameri- 
can diplomacy. 

On  August  2,  the  final  day  before  re- 
cess, I  delivered  a  major  speech  on  the 
myth  of  the  detente  in  which  I  warned 
again  that  the  Red  army  might  Invade 
Czechoslovakia. 

And  on  Augiist  21,  on  the  heels  of  the 
invasion,  I  issued  a  statement  calling  for 
an  emergency  session  of  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  deal  with  the  matter 
of  soviet  intervention  in  Czechoslovakia. 

I  still  believe  such  a  session  should  be 
convened,  and  this  is  a  major  purpose 
of  the  resolution  which  I  am  Introducing 
today. 

Essentially  my  resolution  is  an  action 
resolution,  because,  in  the  situation  that 
confronts  us  today,  pious  declarations 
of  sympathy  are  not  enough. 

A  member  nation  of  the  United  Nations 
has  been  invaded  without  warning  and 
without  cause  of  any  kind  by  the  military 
forces  of  Ave  other  member  nations. 

And  although,  nominally,  the  Kremlin 
is  permitting  the  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment to  continue  in  office,  in  practice  it 
is  enforcing  a  ruthless  dictatorship. 

It  has  compelled  the  Czechoslovak 
Government,  against  its  will,  to  reintro- 
duce a  rigid  censoi^ip  over  press  and 
radio. 

It  has  demanded  the  baimlng  of  Czech- 
oslovakia's most  popular  literary  and  po- 
litical magazine,  Literaml  Listy. 

It  has  virtually  forbidden  Czechoslovak 
trade  with  the  West. 

And  according  to  recent  information 
received  by  the  American  chapter  of 
PEN,  the  world  association  of  writers. 
Soviet  intelligence  agents,  disguised  as 
ambulance  drivers,  have  been  apprehend- 
ing and  beating  up  prominent  Czech 
writers  and  removing  them  to  imdis- 
closed  destinations. 

Soviet   aggression   in  Czechoslovakia, 
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moreover,  has  raised  the  specter  of  fur- 
ther Soviet  aggression  in  Europe. 

On  the  heels  of  their  occupaUon  of 
Czechoslovakia,  the  Red  Army  and  its 
satellite  armies  embarked  on  a  series 
of  threatening  maneuvers  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia,  similar 
to  the  maneuvers  which  preceded  the 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  And  these 
activities  are  all  the  more  alarming  be- 
cause they  have  been  synchronized  with 
a  violent  propaganda  campaign  ag^nst 
the  Rumanian  and  Yugoslav  leaders 
which  resembles  the  propaganda  cam- 
paign against  the  Czech  leaders  prior  to 
the  invasion.  _^ 

Only  yesterday  the  crisis  in  Europe  was 
dangerously  enlarged  when  the  Soviet 
Ambassador  to  Bol*»  presented  to  the 
West  German  Government  a  list  of  ar- 
rogant demands  which  bore  some  of  the 
earmarks  of  a  ultimatum.  Among  other 
things,  the  Kremlin  demanded  that  the 
Bonn  government  call  off  its  efforts  to 
establish  normal  cultural  and  trade  rela- 
'  tlons  with  the  Communist  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe.*  ,  «    ..  *  i„ 

Against  the  background  of  Soviet  in- 
tervention In  Czechoslovakia  no  one  can 
say  for  certain  just  how  far  the  Soviets 
are  prepared  to  go.  Against  this  back- 
ground, too,  it  becomes  clear  that  Soviet 
promises  and  guarantees  are  utterly 
worthless.  _j  j    « 

The  coming  period  will  be  a  period  of 
testing  that  will  require  all  the  wisdom 
and  all  the  resolution  of  which  we  are 
capable.  ^^  .  . 

There  are  many  measures  that  must 
be  taken  to  secure  the  peace  and  to  deter 
the  Soviets  from  further  aggression.  But, 
In  my  opinion,  the  first  of  these  meas- 
ures is  resolute  action  on  the  part  of 
the  free  world  to  condemn  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupation of  Czechoslovakia,  to  bring  the 
Kremlin  to  bar  before  the  United  Nations. 
and  to  mete  out  pimlshment  in  the  form 
of  economic  sanctions. 

That  is  why  I  am  submitting  my  res- 
olution. 

My  resolution  calls  upon  the  adminis- 
tration to  designate  September  30,  the 
anniversary  of  the  infamous  Mimich 
agreement,  as  a  day  of  solidarity  with 
the  Czechoslovak  people. 

I  think  that  it  is  altogether  fitting  that 
the  «islavement  of  Czechoslovakia  by 
the  Soviet  tyranny  be  observed  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  anniversary  of  the 
pact  which  paved  the  way  to  Its  enslave- 
ment by  the  Nazi  tyranny. 

On  this  day  let  us,  by  every  proper 
means,  tell  the  Czechoslovak  people, 
that,  in  their  battle  to  win  for  them- 
selves the  right  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,"  they  have  the  fer- 
vent support  of  the  American  people. 
Let  us  demonstrate. 
Let  us  protest. 

Let  the  church  bells  ring  out  across 
the  country. 

And  let  us  as  a  nation  reinforce  our 
condemnation  by  taking  those  essential 
diplomatic,  political,  and  economic  ac- 
tions spelled  out  in  the  resolution  which 
I  submit  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  a  resolution 
calling  for  an  emergency  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  calling  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  declare  September  30  as 


a  day  of  soUdarity  with  Czechoslovakia, 
because  that  is  the  date  of  the  Munich 
l)etrayal. 

Mr.  President.  In  submitting  my  res- 
olution I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert into  the  Record  a  nimiber  of  articles 
and  editorials  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  with 
the  intellectual  ferment  in  the  Soviet 
Union  which  made  the  Soviet  leaders  so 
fearful  of  the  contagion  of  freedom. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert into  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 


observances  across  the  country,  and  that  it 
shotUd  invite  the  participation  of  other 
free  governments  with  a  view  to  making  this 
day  an  international  day  of  soUdarlty  with 
the  Czechoslovak  people  in  their  heroic 
struggle  to  retain  ;thelr  freedom:  and,  finally, 

be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  wlU  support 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  threat  of  further  Soviet  aggression 
In  Europe. 

The  articles  and  editorials  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  are  as  follows: 
1 .  The  Soviet  Occupation  or  Czechoslovakia 


sert  into  the  kecord  at  mc  i;um..iuij»w».  «-      i.  mt.  ouym.*  v^»-»,w^.— —  — 

my  remarks  the  full  text  of  my  resolu-     ^prom  the  New  York  -nmes,  Aug.  31.  19681 
Hnn  Sadness     ahd     Feae     Aee    EtescENOWo     on 

Prague— Czechs  See  Theis  8  Months  of 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred:  and,  without  objection, 
the  resolution,  articles,  and  editorials, 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  387)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

S.  Res.  387 
Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  on  record  as  supporting  the  struggle  of 
the  captive  nations  to  recover  their  national 
freedom  and  their  basic  human  rights;  and 
Whereas  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Czech- 
oslovakia on  August  21.  abetted  by  the  armies 
of  four  Commtmlst  satellite  governments, 
constituted  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  of  the  rule  of  law  In  the 
aSalrs  of  nations;  and 

Whereas,  as  President  Johnson  has  pointed 
out,  "The  excuses  offered  by  \he  Soviet 
Union  are  patently  contrived,  "riw  Czech- 
oslovaklan  government  did  not  reWuest  its 
allies  to  Intervene  In  Its  internal  affWrs.  No 
external  aggression  threatened  Czechoslo- 
vakia"; and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  secret  poUce,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Red  Army,  are  now  in  the 
process  of  liquidating  the  hard-won  free- 
doms of  the  Czechoslovak  people  and  rein- 
stalling a  police  state  dictatorship;   and 

Whereas,  in  the  past  fortnight,  the  Soviet 
Army  and  its  satellite  armies  have  been  con- 
ducting threatening  maneuvers  on  the 
frontiers  of  Romania  and  Yugoslavia,  simi- 
lar to  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia;  anfi 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Government  further 
enlarged  the  crisis  by  submitting  a  list  of 
outrageous  demands  to  the  Government  of 
West  Germany :  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  U  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 


(1)  that  the  administration  should  call 
for  an  emergency  session  of  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  deal  with  the  Czechoslovak 
crisis  and  with  the  wider  crisis  this  has  pro- 
duced tliroughout  Central  Europe; 

(2)  that  at  this  session  the  administra- 
tion, with  the  support  of  other  free  nations. 
Should  ask  for  the  imposition  of  econconlc 
sanctions  against  the  aggressor  countries,  un- 
til they  abandon  their  aggression  and  re- 
move their  troops  from  Ozechoslovakla;  and 
that,  despite  any  protests  that  may  come 
from  the  now  captive  government  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  admlnlBtrBtion  should  also  ask 
for  the  esUbllshment  of  a  special  U.N.  com- 
mittee, slmUar  to  the  U.N.  Committee  on 
Himgary.  to  gather  aU  available  information 
and  to  report  back  to  the  General  Assembly; 

(3)  that,  in  advance  of  such  action,  the 
administration  should  impose  an  Immediate 
embargo  on  the  shipment  of  all  Industrial 
and  technological  equlprnpnt  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  the  communist  bloc  countries 
Which  participated  In  the  Invasion,  and  that 
it  should  invite  the  other  free  nations  of 
the  world  to  Join  In  parallel  aoHon; 

(4)  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Munich  agreement  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  the  administration  should  proclaim  a 
day  of  solidarity  with  the  people  of  Czecho- 
slovakia,  to   be   manifested   In   appropriate 


LiBEBTT  Is  Near  an  End — Helplessness  Is 

Voiced 

(By  Clyde  H.  Pamsworth) 

Prague,  Augvist  30.— A  heavy  sadness  has 
descended  on  this  beautiful  city,  which 
Goethe  described  as  "a  gem  In  the  crown  of 
the  world."  You  feel  the  sadness  when  walk- 
ing on  the  Charles  Bridge  across  the  Vltava 
with  a  young  blond  law  student  who  sasrs  re- 
peatedly. "I  am  not  afraid"— but  you  know 
she  Is. 

You  pass  several  Russian  soldiers  munch- 
ing bread  at  the  entrance  of  a  Soviet-occu- 
pied building  on  the  Opera  Square.  She  looks 
at  them  and  then,  almost  with  tears  In  her 
eyes,  says,  "It  Is  terrible  what  they  have 
done." 

There  Is  an  older  Czech  talking  quletiy 
with  an  American  In  a  coffee  house  near 
Maxim  Gorki  Square.  A  third  party,  unknown 
to  either  of  them,  sits  down  at  their  table. 
The  older  man  suddenly  finds  an  excuse  to 
leave. 

FEAR    IS    COMING    BACK 

It  Is  the  fear  that  personal  liberties,  so 
much  enjoyed  over  the  last  eight  months,  are 
suddenly  being  taken  away — the  fear  that  the 
Government  can  never  resist  the  overwhelm- 
ing Russian  military  pressures  to  end  the 
political  reforms. 

Now,  Czechs  are  again  afraid  of  being  In- 
formed on,  afraid  of  the  secret  police. 

The  Russians  have  pulled  most  of  their 
troops  out  of  the  city.  But  the  tanks  are  not 
far  away  and,  three  miles  southeast  of  the 
city  center  in  the  suburb  of  Vrsovice,  heavy 
morurs  have  been  emplaced.  They  could  fire 
their  shells  into  Wenceslaus  Square. 

The  Informed  Czech  tells  you  that  the 
pUght  is  tragic.  To  prevent  bloodshed  the 
Government  has  to  accept  Russian  demands 
and  curb  political  freedom.  But  In  doing  this 
it  loses  the  confidence  of  the  people.  V 

This  reality,  the  feeling  of  helplessness  be- 
side the  tremendous  display  of  Russian  pow- 
er, explains  the  poignant  sighs  and  pauses 
when  Czechoslovak  leaders  address  the  na-- 
tlon. 

It  explains  the  bitter  tone  of  the  under- 
ground poetry  plastered  on  the  storefronts: 

'•Welcome  friends — 
You  have  come  as  brothers. 
And  now  our  blood  lies  on  the  ground. 


"Welcome  friends— 
Tliank  you  for  the  roses 
On  the  graves  of  our  clilldren. 

"Welcome  friends — 

With  salt  in  our  eyes 

We  welcome  you." 

Underground  writers  quote  Talleyrand's 
words  to  Napoleon:  "You  can  do  everything 
with  bayonets  except  sit  on  them." 

The  writers  also  refer  to  an  old  Czech  say- 
ing: "After  three  days  a  guest  and  a  fish 
begin  to  smell." 

With  most  of  the  tanks  removed,  Prague 
looks  normal  again.  During  the  day  there  Is 
business  as  usual  and  there  are  traffic  Jama 
In  the  streets. 
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Mr.  Halsband.  a  professor  of  English  Uter- 
ature  at  Columbia  University,  acknowledged 
that  the  association  had  been  asked  by  sev- 
eral Czech  writers  to  delay  their  protest,  con- 
tending that  it  might  further  harden  the 
Soviet  attltxide. 

"We  waited  for  almost  a  week,  until  we  be- 
came convinced  that  the  sltuaUon  was  not 
Improving,"  he  said. 

APPBAL  TO  80VIXT  WBITSSS 

The  appeal  to  the  Soviet  writers  said : 

"As  fellow  writers,  the  American  Center 
of  P.EJI.  urges  you  to  exert  your  Influence  to 
proteot  writers  In  Prague  frwn  reported  ar- 
rests. We  make  this  appeal  In  the  name  of 
the  world  community  of  letters. 

Mr.  Miller  said  that,  while  hU  first  protest 
to  PreMdent  Podgorny  was  based  on  rumors, 
"we  now  have  concrete  Information  just  out 
of  Ozechoslovakla  of  a  real  wave  of  repres- 
sion." 

The  author,  who  returned  yesterday  morn- 
ing from  Chicago,  where  he  attended  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  as  a  dele- 
gate from  Connecticut,  said  that  he  would 
probably  have  a  new  petition  ready  over  the 
weekend. 

Mr.  Miller  predicted  that  the  Czechoslovak 
crisis  would  become  a  central  Issue  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  P.E.N.'s  executive  commit- 
tee, which  opens  In  Geneva  Oct.  8.  The  meet- 
ing is  scheduled  to  be  attended  by  at  least 
a  dozen  from  Eastern  Europe. 

(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times.  Sept.  2.  1968] 

SXVEK  DATS  or  INTTSVINTION  IN  CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA— Emtst  bt  Sovirr-Lxs  Aaicm 
Stixsxd  Risx  or  Wide  Rxsutancx 
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Mr.  Carver's  conununl  »tlon  arrived  short- 
ly after  Mr.  Halsband  fand  Mr.  Miller  had 
sent  a  routine  protest  td  President  Nikolai  V. 
Podgorny  appealing  for  the  release  of  Czecho- 
slovak writers  arrested  <  urlng  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupation. They  said  th  s  Information  about 
the  arrests  was  based  ca  newspaper  reporU 
and  had  not  been  Inde;  >endently  confirmed. 

Several  hours  after  -ecelvlng  the  report 
of  the  new  arrests, .Mi.  Halsband  and  Mr. 
Miller  sent  two  more  )rotest8.  one  to  the 
president  of  the  Soviet?  Writer's  Union  and 
another  to  the  Ministry  jol  Interior  in  Prague. 

The  message  to  Preildent  Podgorny  was 
made  public  by  Mr.  Hidsband  early  yester- 
day afternoon,  a  few  lours  before  he  re- 
ceived Mr.  Carver's  cabl  b.  The  message  said : 

"P.E  J*.'s  American  O  inter  joins  with  In- 
ternational P.E  J*,  in  ur  (Ing  release  of  Czech 
and  Slovak  writers  reparted  held  following 
occupation  of  Czechoslc  vakia.  We  ask  this  in 
a  spirit  of  deep  concen  and  hopefulness  on 
behalf  of  the  world  con  munlty  of  letters." 


(NoTB. — ^The  following  reconstruction  of 
events  in  the  first  seven  days  of  the  occu- 
pation of  Czechoslovakia  was  prepared  by 
Tad  Szulc  and  Clyde  H.  Pamsworth.  New 
York  limes  correspondenU  in  PragueJ 

PRAOxnc,  September  1.— A  Soviet  MlO-21 
Jet  fighter  screeched  over  the  roofs  of  sleep- 
ing Prague  a  few  mlnutee  after  1  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  Wednesday,  Aug.  21.  As  it 
landed  at  Ruzyne  International  Airport,  its 
wing  companion  flew  on  a  direct  approach  to 
the  alri>ort. 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  the  first  Antonov-12  four-engined 
turbo-prop  transport  pierced  the  clear  night 
sky  over  this  city.  Its  green  and  red  running 
lights  blinking  against  the  darkness  on  its 
descent  to  Ruzyne. 

Within  a  minute  another  heavy  AN-12 
followed  from  the  east.  Then,  the  roar  over 
the  capital  was  unabatlng  as,  at  SO-second 
intervals,  transport  planes  touched  down  at 
Prague  Airport,  disgorging  crimson-bereted 
Soviet  alrlxjme  troopers. 

Two  hours  earlier,  a  colxunn  of  Soviet  T-56 
tanks  had  crossed  the  Czechoslovak  frontier 
from  East  Germany  at  Clnovec,  a  qvUet  vU- 
lage,  60  miles  northwest  of  Prague,  and  now 
Its  forward  elements  were  hearing  the  reel- 
denUal  suburb  of  Kobyllsy.  Young  Soviet 
tankmen  In  black  leather  headgear  peered 
out  of  their  turrets,  their  hands  on  their  60- 
callber  machine  guns. 

The  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  had  begun. 

At  1 :  60  AM.,  the  city  was  told  in  a  Prague 
i«dlo  broadcast,  deUvered  In  quiet  tones: 

••Last  night,  Aug.  21,  about  11  P.M..  the 
armies  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  PoUsh  Peo- 
ple's Republic,  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public, the  Hungarian  People's  RepubUc  and 
the  Bulgarian  People's  Republic  crossed  the 
national  frontiers  of  Czechoelovakla  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public, the  National  Assembly,  the  Govern- 
ment, the  First  Secretary  of  the  Communist 
party  or  any  of  their  bodies." 

Then  the  radio  station  went  off  the  air. 

The  airUft  was  the  biggest  ever  carried 
out  by  the  Soviet  Union  outside  its  frontiers. 
Within  the  first  seven  hoxirs.  250  aircraft  put 
down  here  a  full  airborne  division  complete 
with  small  armored  vehicles,  fuel  and  sui>- 
plies. 


Along  with  the  Soviet,  East  German,  Po- 
lish, Hungarian  and  Bulgarian  columns  en- 
tering CsechoslovakU  through  18  croaslng 
points  from  the  north,  northwest,  south  and 
east,  this  airlift  formed  the  vanguard  of 
what  In  days  to  come  was  a  massive  invading 
army  reported  to  nimiber  660.000  men 
equipped  with  the  most  modem  and  sophU- 
tlcated  weapons  in  the  Soviet  mlUtary  cata- 
logue. 

Prague  alone  was  fiUed  and  ringed  with 
100.000  troops  and  2.000  tanks,  while,  at  the 
KremUn  In  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  Aug.  27, 
Czechoslovak  leaders  were  being  forced  into 
signing  an  agreement  giving  Moscow  total 
control  over  the  desUny  of  this  repubUc  of 
14  million  people. 

The  events  of  the  Intervening  seven  days 
ranged  from  the  drama  of  the  early  street 
battles  m  Prague  and  other  Czechoslovak  cit- 
ies between  Soviet  tanks  and  youths  armed 
with  sticks  and  Molotov  cocktails  to  the 
poignant  tragedy  of  the  secret  Moscow  nego- 
tiations with  the  Czechoslovak  leaders  fresh- 
ly released  from  Soviet  captivity. 

RSCOMSTSUCTIOII    OF    7    DATS 

This  article  is  a  reconstruction  of  the 
seven  days  bitsed  on  the  accounts  of  the 
Czechoelovak  clandestine  radio  network 
formed  after  the  Invasion,  the  testimony  of 
participants.  Information  suK>Ued  by  Com- 
mimlst  sources  and  direct  observaUons  by 
correspondents  of  The  New  York  Times. 

As  the  Soviet  columns  rolled  through 
Prague's  darkened  streets  at  dawn  on  Aug. 
21  and  as  dozens  of  cars  careened  throughout 
the  city  with  honking  horns  to  summon  the 
citizens  to  a  protest  meeting  at  the  Old  Town 
Square.  20  men  were  gathered  In  a  four-story 
domed  and  marble-plUared  building  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Vltava  River,  which  flows 
through  Prague. 

They  were  the  11  full  members  of  the  rul- 
ing Presidium  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Czechoslovak  Communist  party,  its  three 
alternates  and  the  party  secretaries,  and  they 
had  been  meeting  continuously  since  2 
o'clock  In  the  afternoon  to  try  to  deal  with 
the  situation. 

The  meeting  had  been  called  by  Alexander 
Dubcek,  the  First  Secretary  of  the  party,  the 
Twan  who  personlfled  Czechoslovakia's  de- 
jnocratlzatlon  effort  begun  last  January  and 
defiance  of  Moscow's  orthodoxy. 
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DBCERTVK   KIIJ>NXS8 

Mr.  Dubcek,  a  deeepttvely  mild-looking 
but  tough  man  of  47,  had  called  the  session 
to  debate  a  letter  he  had  received  the  day 
before  from  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  the  General 
Secivtary  of  the  Soviet  Communist  party 
berating  him  for  allegedly  faUlng  to  honor 
agreemenU  made  at  the  confrontations  in 
early  August  between  the  Czechoslovaks  and 
their  Soviet-led  critics  at  Clema  and 
Bratislava. 

These  confronUUons  left  the  pubUc  Im- 
pression that  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  had 
grudgingly  accepted  Czechoslovakia's  democ- 
ratization with  some  minimal  restraints. 

At  the  Presidium  meeting,  held  In  a  small 
conference  room  with  modern  decor  and 
heavy  armchairs,  the  Dubcek  liberals  clashed 
with  the  pro-Moeoow  conservative  members. 

The  principal  batUe  was  over  a  13-page 
report  on  the  Internal  situation  In  Czecho- 
slovakia, prepared  by  Drahomlr  Kolder.  a 
Presidium  member,  and  Alois  Indra,  a  party 
secreUry.  These  two  conservatives  sought 
approval  ior  their  report,  which  in  effect  con- 
stituted acceptance  of  Soviet  demands  for 
eradication  of  the  democratizing  experiment. 

Mr.  Kolder  and  Mr.  Indra  suggested,  in 
fact,  thai  the  Presidium  lay  aside  the  Bra- 
tislava agreement  and  reconsider  instead 
the  so-called  Warsaw  Letter  sent  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  four  allies  in  mid-July 
and  calling  for  a  virtual  political  surrender. 

■VKin.T  DivmBD 

The  Czechoslovak  party  leadership  was 
fairly  evenly  split  between  liberals  and  con- 


ssrvatlves,  but  the  moderates  compUoated 
the  SltuaUon  by  their  uncertainty.  At  Mie 
point,  for  example.  Frantisek  Barbirek,  a  Slo- 
Wik  member  of  the  Preetdium.  deUberately 
abMnted  himself  for  a  prolonged  period  to 
avoid  participating  in  several  Inconclusive 

Premier  Oldrich  Cemlk,  one  of  Mr.  Dub- 
cek's  closest  assocUtes,  called  the  Kolder- 
Indra  proposal  a  "betrayal"  of  the  Batlslava 
accords.  Frantisek  Krlsgel,  another  Uberal 
member  of  the  Presidium,  said  the  pro- 
posal should  be  withdrawn  because  it 
"negates  Clema  and  Bratislava." 

Vasll  Bllak.  then  the  Slovak  party  leader 
and  a  member  of  the  national  Presidium, 
took  the  side  of  Mr.  Kolder  and  Mr.  Indra. 
Antonln  Kapek,  an  alternate  Presidium  mem- 
ber and  head  of  the  large  C.KX).  machinery 
plant  in  Prague,  atao  lined  up  with  the 
conservatives. 

The  atmosphere  In  the  room  was  reaching 
an  explosive  point  when  Premier  Cernlk  went 
out  to  an  adjoining  office  to  make  one  of  his 
periodic  phone  calls  to  Col.  Oen.  Martin  Dzur, 
the  Defense  Minister. 

sovtrr  AaumMB  land 
Reports  had  been  reaching  the  Presidium 
all  day  of  Soviet  troop  movements  along 
Czechoslovak  frontiers.  A  Moscow  report  in 
mld-aftemoon  spoke  of  an  urgent  session  of 
the  Soviet  party's  Central  Committee.  Mr. 
Cernlk  knew  that  at  10  P.M.  an  unscheduled 
Soviet  Aeroflot  airliner  had  landed  at 
Ruzyne  Airport. 

This  was  the  first  thing  to  alarm  him.  The 
plane,  he  had  been  told,  did  not  unload  pas- 
sengers but  simply  sat  In  the  darkness  on  a 
taxlway.  At  11  P.M..  Mr.  Cernlk  was  Informed 
that  another  unscheduled  Aeroflot  flight  had 
arrived  from  Lvov  In  the  Soviet  Ukraine. 

A  group  of  unidentified  civilians  left  the 
airport  and  rushed  to  the  city.  Later  It  de- 
veloped that  they  had  gone  to  the  Soviet 
Embassy,  In  the  tree-shaded  Bubenec  dis- 
trict of  Prague,  which  was  to  be  the  command 
poet  for  the  invasion. 

The  first  Aerofiot  plane,  as  Mr.  Cernlk  and 
his  friends  discovered  later,  was  a  mobile  alr- 
trafflc  control  post  brought  to  Ruzyne  to 
direct  the  airlift. 

pREsmiuM  errs  news 
When  Mr.  Cernlk  returned  to  the  meeting 
at  11:40  P.M.  having  spoken  again  with  De- 
fense Minister  Dzur.  he  was  pale.  He  whis- 
pered a  few  words  to  Mr.  Dubcek.  Visibly 
shaken.  Mr.  Dubcek  rose  and  announced  to 
the  group : 

"The  armies  of  five  countries  have  crossed 
the  frontiers  of  our  repubUc  and  are  occupy- 
ing us." 

Commotion  broke  out  In  the  room,  and  Mr. 
Dubcek  tried  to  restore  order. 

"It  is  a  tragedy."  he  said,  his  voice  crack- 
ing. "I  did  not  expect  this  to  happen.  I  had 
no  suspicion,  not  even  the  slightest  hint 
that  such  a  step  could  be  taken  against  us." 
The  men  were  excited,  talking,  shouting, 
gesticulating.  Some  of  them  left  the  room  to 
make  telephone  calls,  then  returned. 

Tears  were  streaming  down  Mr.  Dubcek's 
face  He  said:  "I  have  devoted  my  entire  life 
to  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
they  have  done  this  to  me.  It  Is  my  personal 
tragedy." 

CONSESVATTVCS    NOT    UPSET 

An  official  who  attended  the  meeting  said 
later  that  the  conservatives— Mr.  Indra.  B«r. 
Kolder,  Mr.  Bilak  and  Oldrich  SvesUa,  a 
Presidium  member  and  editor  of  the  party 
newspaper  Rude  Pravo — "did  not  seem  terri- 
bly upset  or  even  surprised."  They  soon  left 
the  building. 

Mr.  Dubcek  teleirtioned  President  Ludvlk 
Svoboda  at  Hradcany  Oastle.  and  the  two  men 
discussed  the  situation.  Then  Mr.  Dubcek 
Mid  Premier  Oemik  drafted  a  proclamation 
to  the  nation  that  the  Prague  radio  began 
to  broadcast  at  1 :60  AJt. 

After  having  sUted  that  the  invasion  had 


taken  place  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Czechoslovak  authorlUes.  the  proclamation 
urged  Czechoslovaks  to  remain  calm  and  not 
to  resist.  The  armed  forces  were  given  the 
same  order.  . 

The  first  elements  at  the  Soviet  airborne 
division  had  already  swnired  the  airport  and 
were  moving  Into  the  city. 

Premier  Cernlk  left  for  the  one-story 
buUdlng  housing  the  Steaca  Military  Acad- 
emy across  the  Vltava  Blver  from  the  Central 
Committee  to  preside  over  an  emergency  s«- 
si<m  of  his  Cabinet.  Mr.  Dubcek  and  his 
Uberal  colleagues  remained  In  the  Central 
Ownmlttee  buUdlng  to  await  developments. 

LEADESS  ARE  SEIZED 


These  developments  came  quickly.  At  3 
AM  as  the  capital  was  wide  awake  and 
stunned.  Soviet  armored  personnel  carriers 
and  armored  scout  cars  drew  up  at  the  MUl- 
tary  Academy.  Airborne  troopers,  their  sub- 
machine guns  at  the  ready,  surrounded  the 
buUdlng.  _,  ^ 

A  detachment  burst  into  the  academy  and 
arrested  Mr.  CernUt  and  the  ministers  wlQi 
him  Soldiers  tore  up  the  telephone  switch- 
board At  gunpoint,  one  witness  said,  they 
forced  some  of  the  ministers  to  give  up  their 
wrlstwatches.  Mr.  Cernlk  was  led  to  an 
armored  car  and  driven  away. 

Shortly  after  4  A.M..  aU'bome  units  and 
some  of  the  tanks  that  had  advanced  froi^ 
the  East  German  border  surrounded  the 
Central  Committee  buUdlng.  A  lew  minutes 
later,  three  armored  cars  led  by  a  black  So- 
viet made  Volga  automobile  arrived. 

Mr  Dubcek.  Mr.  Krlegel.  Joeef  Smrkov- 
sky  the  President  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly; Cestmlr  Clsar.  a  party  secretary,  and 
Vaclav  Slavlk,  a  member  of  the  secretariat, 
were  around  a  table  dUcusslng  their  next 
moves.  They  were  the  hard  core  of  the  party 
liberals. 

A  squad  of  Soviet  soldiers  and  sevwal 
clvlUans  rushed  Into  the  meeting.  They 
grabbed  Mr.  Dubcek.  Mr.  Krtegel  and  Mr. 
Smrkovsky  and  led  them  to  one  of  the 
armored  cars.  Mr.  Clsar  was  taken  out  sepa- 
rately. Somehow  Mr.  Slavlk  esct^ied  detfen- 
tlon. 

The  armored  car  with  Mr.  Clsar  went  to 
central  police  headquarters  at  Bartolomejska 
SUeet  In  mldtown  and  he  was  placed  In  a 
cell  The  vehicle  carrying  Mr.  Dubcek.  Mr. 
Smrkovsky  and  Mr.  Krlegel  drove  to  the 
airport.  Premier  Cernlk  was  already  there 
under  guard. 

The  four  men  were  led  to  a  Soviet  transport 
plane,  pushed  with  rtfle  butts.  The  plane 
took  off  immediately,  and  one  hoiir  later  It 
landed  at  Try  Duby  mUltary  airport  In  Slo- 
vakia. The  four  men  were  driven  to  a  barn 
outside  the  nearby  spa  of  SUac  and  kept 
there  under  guard.  They  were  treated  harsh- 
ly and  insulted.  As  Premier  Cernlk  was  to 
tell  the  Cabinet  later,  "I  feared  for  my  life 
and  that  of  my  comrades." 

As  the  news  of  the  invasion  spread  In 
Prague  by  the  clanking  of  the  tanks,  the 
roar  of  the  troop  transports  and  telephone 
calls  from  neighbors  and  friends,  young 
workers  and  students  rushed  to  the  Prague 
radio  building  on  Vlnohradska  Street  to  erect 
barricades. 

So  long  as  the  radio  continued  broadcast- 
ing the  young  people  felt,  the  world  would 
know  what  was  happening.  It  was  a  race 
against  time.  The  Russians  had  already 
achieved  their  flrst  objectives  by  neutralizing 
the  centers  of  the  government.  Later  in  the 
morning,  they  vrould  surround  Hradcany 
Castle  and  place  the  President  under  virtual 
house  arrest. 

Buses  trucks  and  the  street  cars  were 
commandeered  by  the  youths  to  try  to  block 
the  progress  of  the  tanks  frcrni  the  nearby 
National  Museum  toward  the  radio  building. 
As  dawn  broke,  thousands  of  youngsters 
poured  Into  Wenceslas  Square  just  below  the 
National  Museum  and  moved  toward  Vlno- 
hradska to  man  the  barricades.  They  hurled 


rocks  at  the  tanks  and  waved  the  Czechoslo- 
vak flag  while  screaming  defiance  at  the 
Russians,  who  were  nervously  manning  their 
yna^»>iinA  guns. 

SHOOTING   WREAKS   OTTT 

Blost  Of  the  Russians  were  puzzled  by  the 
reaction.  They  had  been  told  that  they  had 
been  Invited  to  help  crush  a  counterrevolu- 
tion and  they  expected  to  be  welcomed. 

Tanks  sUpped  through  the  barricades  and 
fires  ranged  In  the  twisted  wreckage  of  over- 
turned buses  and  trams.  By  7:25  A.M.  the 
radio  buUdlng  was  surrovinded  by  Infantry 
soldiers,  and  tanks  were  rampaging  trying 
to  scatter  the  crowds. 

The  first  blood  was  spilled  shorUy  after 
7  AM.  when  a  tense  BxUgarian  tankman 
fired  his  machine-gun.  flrst,  above  and.  then, 
dU-ectly  into  people  on  the  sidewalks.  Two 
unarmed  Czechoslovak  soldiers  and  a  woman 

werekUled.  _  ^^       ,      »  -.«, 

The  radio  station  went  off  the  air  at  7.^i 
A.M  after  a  woman  had  announced  in  an 
emoUon-choked  voice:  "This  Is  the  end." 

There  were  a  lew  bars  of  Smetana  e  Vltava 
Suite  "  and  then  the  Czechoslovak  national 
anthem,  and  flfcally  silence.  But  an  hour 
later,  the  radio  came  surprisingly  back  on  the 
air  demanding  the  departure  of  the  Invaders 
and  calling  for  a  national  protest  strike  and 
for  blood  donors  for  the  wounded. 


••do  tou  work  keret" 
The  Soviet  forces  seemed  to  lack  Instruc- 
tions on  how  to  proceed.  --i«,w 
At  the  television  sUtlon  on  Maxim  Gorky 
Square,  a  Russian  army  captain  named  Orlov 
lumped  down  from  his  armored  squad  car 
and  pounded  on  the  door.  After  several  min- 
utes the  nightwatchman  appeared.  Captam 
Orlov  told  him: 

"Step  out  of  the  way,  we  are  going  to  oc- 
cupy the  televUlon  station." 

•■Do    you   work    here? "    asked   the   elderly 
watchman, 

"No,"  the  stunned  captain  replied. 
"Then  you  can't  come  In,"  said  the  watch- 
man slamming  the  door  In  the  captain's  face. 
The  nonplused  captain  had  to  radio  his  com- 
mand headquari^rs  for  further  Instruction^ 
The  troops  outside  the  radio  building  also 
did  not  seem  quite  sure  what  their  mission 

Tanks  raced  up  and  down  the  streets  like 
charging  bulls,  while  young  men  rushed  out 
from  the  sldewaUcs  vrtth  flaming  ga»^ll°e- 
soaked  rags  trying  to  Ignite  the  tanks  fuel 
stores.  Five  were  set  aflre  and  one  had  to  be 
abandoned.  WhUe  the  atUcks  went  on.  other 
tanks  stood  idle  on  the  streets,  their  engines 
off  with  crews  quietly  watching  the  show. 
At  11  A  M  the  troops  surrounding  the  radio 
buUdlng  finaUy  got  their  orders  to  move 
inside  and  stop  the  broadcasting.  The  station 
went  off  the  aU-.  only  to  be  replaced  within  a 
half  hour  by  the  flrst  underground  transmit- 
ter of  the  clandestine  network. 

The  network,  coordinating  15  stations 
around  the  country,  not  only  provided  news 
about  the  occupation,  but  became  the  chief 
rallying  point  for  the  developing  passive  re- 
sistance. 

ADVANCE    PLAN  NINO 

The  planning  behind  It  was  the  work  of 
Jlrl  Pellkan,  the  articulate,  bushy-haired. 
42-year-old  director  of  the  state  television. 
Weeks  earlier  he  and  his  associates  had  de- 
vised a  contingency  plan.  This  advance  plan- 
ning and  the  services  of  professionals  who 
went  underground  accounted  for  the  high 
standards  of  the  clandestine  network. 

The  Russians  tried  to  locate  the  stations 
but  were  slow  in  getting  direction-finding 
gear  to  Prague.  The  radio  Itself  was  Instru- 
mental m  delaying  a  train  carrying  the 
needed  detection  equipment  At  Ceska 
Prevova.  a  rail  juncUon  80  mUes  east  of  the 
capital.  Czechoslovak  railroad  workers  re- 
fvwed  to  man  u  tniln  after  having  been 
alerted  by  the  radio.  For  hours  the  traUi  was 
left  to  sit  in  the  yard. 
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also  promoted  what 


was  perhaps  the  eleven  st  of  the  passive  re- 
slstence  measures — the  obscuring  of  street 
signs  and  house  n«im  >ers  to  confuse  the 
occupying  troops. 

People  put  up  -.apuri  bus  detour  signs  to 
delay  additional  tank  oliunns  coming  from 
Poland.  In  the  streets  ( f  Prague,  signs  went 
up  showing  Soviet  tr«  ps  the  shortest  way 
home,    "Moscow — 1,500    kilometers." 

The  radio  campaign  ras  supplemented  by 
underground  newspapeis,  printed  on  flatbed 
presses  In  secret  baser  lent  plants  and  dis- 
tributed by  factory  wor  rers.  The  papers  bore 
the  names  of  many  of  i  he  newspapers  closed 
by  the  occupying  troopi  . 

Young  men  iff  car  i  and  trucks  drove 
swiftly  through  the  clt^  center,  dropping  off 
bundles  of  newspaper:  and  leaflets.  Crowds 
surged  on  the  sidewall  s  to  gather  them  up. 

The  Russians  counte  red  by  dropping  some 
of  their  own  leaflets  rrom  helicopters  and 
having  the  troops  distribute  the  Moscow 
newspaper  Pravda.  A  ( Jzechoslovak  who  ac- 
cepted these  publlcatlcins  often  found  them 
snatched  from  his  han  is  and  was  accused  of 
collaborating. 

Like  the  clandestln !  radio  network,  the 
equestrian  moniunent  to  St.  Wenceslas  In 
Wenceslas  Square  beca  ne  a  symbol  of  resist- 
ance. 

Youths  gathered  tb>re  to  make  speeches 
denoimclng  the  occupe  tlon.  Despite  a  curfew, 
youths  manned  the  n  lonument  24  hours  a 
day  and  defied  Russli  ns  who  tried  to  dis- 
perse them  by  shootln) :  over  their  heads. 

FOLinCAI.    MO  ns    THWAKTB) 

On  Thursday,  Aug.  23,  as  the  defiance 
mounted  In  the  stree  s  and  gunfire  echoed 


through  the  city,  the  Sorlst  Union  turnsd 
to  the  poUtlcal  aspects  ot  the  occupation. 

Moscow  had  evidently  expected  to  form  a 
government  under  President  Svoboda — to 
assure  constitutional  continuity — and  to  rs- 
organiae  party  leadership  with  trusted  men. 

Two  st^)s  were  promptly  taken  by  am- 
bassador Stepan  V.  Chervonenko,  the  politi- 
cal chief  of  the  Invasion,  and  by  Oen.  Ivan  O. 
Pavlovsky,  a  Soviet  Defense  Minister  and 
commander  ot  the  invasion  forces. 

After  reported  consultations  with  tbs  Rus- 
sians Jan  PUlsr,  a  conservative  Presidium 
member,  called  on  President  Svoboda  at 
Hradcany  Castle  to  present  him  with  a  list 
of  a  "worker  and  peasant"  government  with 
the  request  that  he  remain  as  chief  of  state. 

President  Svoboda,  an  army  general,  a  con- 
vinced Communist  and  a  Hero  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  refused.  He  said  he  wovUd  discuss 
nothing  until  the  Czechoslovak  leaders  had 
been  rel«wed.  A  message  from  Ambassador 
Chervonenko  also  faUed  to  budge  the  Presi- 
dent.   

TSOnCA  IS  SHOBT-LXTB) 

Overnight  Wednesday  the  Czechoslovak 
conserraUves  had  met  with  Mr.  Chetvonenko 
and  other  Soviet  officials  at  the  Praha  Hotel, 
which  is  used  by  the  Central  Committee.  The 
Soviet  group  was  disappointed  by  the  small 
turnout  and  by  the  reluctance  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks to  Join  the  leadership  that  the  Rus- 
sians proposed  to  establish. 

After  hours  of  deliberation  it  devel(^>ed 
that  only  Mr.  Bllak,  Mr.  Koldar  and  Mr.  Indra 
were  prepared  to  go  on  the  new  Presidium. 
To  complicate  matters,  these  three  party 
officials  apparently  were  unable  to  agree 
among  themselves  as  to  who  would  serve  as 
First  Secretary.  The  decision  was  made  for 
the  three  to  serve  JolnUy  as  party  leaders. 

The  announcement  of  the  troika  was 
greeted  with  public  derision,  and  It  vanished 
from  sight  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  been  In- 
vented. The  Soviet  political  maneuver  had 

failed. 

THE  SBCmXT  coNoaxss 

In  a  countermove  by  the  Czechoslovak 
liberals,  hundreds  of  delegates  began  stream- 
ing secretly  during  the  night  to  the  huge 
C.KJ>.  plant  m  Prague  to  hold  the  extraor- 
dinary 14th  congress  of  the  party. 

The  congress  had  been  originally  sched- 
uled for  Sept.  9,  and  the  delegates  were 
elected  during  the  summer.  Most  of  them 
were  pro-Dubcek  and  It  was  Uken  for 
granted  that  the  new  Central  Committee 
and  Presidium  to  be  elected  by  the  congress 
woiUd  be  overwhelmingly  liberal. 

The  delegates  were  Informed  by  the  clan- 
destine radio  that  the  congress  would  be  held 
Thursday  morning  at  the  CJCJJ.  plant.  The 
organizers  assumed  correctly  that  inasmuch 
as  the  radio  was  publicly  announcing  that 
the  plant  would  be  the  site  of  the  congress, 
the  Russians  would  conclude  It  was  being 
held  elsewhere.  This  tactic  worked. 

The  delegates  were  Introduced  into  the 
plant  disguised  as  workers.  The  plant's  armed 
people's  mlUtla,  traditionally  supporters  of 
the  conservatives,  stood  guard. 

The  underground  congress  elected  a  liberal 
160-man  Central  Committee,  which  In  turn 
chose  Its  27-man  Presidium.  Mr.  Dubcek  was 
reelected  First  Secretary,  but  in  his  absence 
Venek  Sllhan,  an  economics  professor,  was 
chosen  to  act  In  his  place. 

At  this  stage,  Mr.  Dubcek  and  his  col- 
leagues were  being  moved  from  Sliac  to  Lvov, 
In  the  Soviet  Ukraine,  with  a  stop  at  Trans- 
carpathlan  town  of  Mukachevo.  They  had 
not  been  permitted  to  change  clothes;  they 
were  Inadequately  fed,  and  were  exposed  to 
Insults  and  maltreatment. 

SVOBODA  riJXS  TO   MOSCOW 

On  Friday,  Aug.  23.  President  Svoboda 
suddenly  flew  to  Moscow  following  a  7  A.M. 
meeting  In  Hradcany  Castle  with  Ambassador 
Chervenenko.  Mr.  Svoboda  said  In  a  brief 
statement  that  he  was  going  to  the  Kremlin 


to  sssk  a  resolution  of  the  crisis  &nd  that 
he  would  return  the  same  evening. 

Flying  on  the  same  plane  were  Mr.  Indra 
and  Mr.  Bllak.  but  Qsechoslovak  Government 
spokesmen  made  It  clear  that  they  were  not 
members  of  the  Svoboda  delegation.  Among 
those  actually  accompanying  the  President 
were  Deputy  Premier  Oustav  Husak,  a  Slovak 
and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Dubcek.  and  Defense 
Minuter  Deur. 

President  Svoboda  was  received  In  Moscow 
with  honors  usually  accorded  a  chief  of  state, 
but  his  Soviet  hosts  soon  realized  that  he 
was  In  no  mood  for  compromise.  He  made  It 
clear  from  the  outset  that  he  would  not  un- 
dertake to  negotiate  until  Mr.  Dubcek  and 
his  colleagues  were  freed  and  Invited  to  par- 
ticipate m  the  talks. 

On  Saturday  Mr.  Dubcek  and  the  three 
other  imprisoned  liberal  leaders  were  flown 
from  Lvov  to  Moscow  and  driven  to  the 
Kremlin. 

INTEKNEO    ADBS   HAGOARD 

They  were  a  haggard,  mentally  and 
physically  exhausted  group,  but  It  was  a 
victory  for  the  Czechoslovaks  to  have  won 
their  freedom.  President  Svoboda  sent  a 
message  to  the  nation  that.  In  view  of  the 
arrival  of  the  four  men,  he  was  remaining 
at  least  another  day  for  additional  talks. 

In  Prague,  this  news  evoked  the  flrst 
moment  of  optimism  since  the  Invasion.  But 
the  Russians  countered  by  sending  addi- 
tional forces  to  the  capital.  Soviet  strength 
there  rose  from  36,000  men  on  Wednesday  to 
60,000  on  Friday  and  90,000  on  Sunday  as 
the  talks  dragged  on. 

Mr.  Smrkovsky,  the  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  was  not  exaggerating  when 
he  said  later  that  the  Czechoslovaks  had 
negotiated  "In  the  shadow  of  tanks  and 
planes." 

The  pressure  was  so  Immense  that  on 
Monday.  Aug.  26,  Mr.  Svoboda,  Mr.  Dubcek 
and  the  others  agreed  to  sign  the  agreement. 
A  communique  gave  no  real  Indications  of 
the  substance  of  the  accord. 

CZECH    LEADKES   SETUEM 

At  6:20  AJil.  Tuesday,  President  Svoboda 
and  the  others  landed  at  Ruzyne  Airport.  By 
that  time  many  of  the  tanks  had  disap- 
peared from  large  parts  of  the  city  center 
and  were  assembled  In  parks  and  side  streets. 
Trolleys  and  buses  were  running  on  normal 
schedules. 

People  seemed  to  be  breathing  a  little  easier 
and  everyone  seemed  to  be  returning  to  work. 
At  Hradcany  Castle,  a  Czechoslovak  honor 
guard  once  again  took  up  Its  post  and  the 
presidential  flag  flew  from  the  castle  staff. 

Under  the  Moscow  accord,  the  Russians 
agreed  to  a  gradual  troop  withdrawal  In  re- 
turn for  a  renewal  of  press  censorship,  the 
disbanding  of  non-Communist  political 
groups,  the  gradual  removal  of  liberals  from 
office  and  increasing  Soviet  control  over  ad- 
ministration. In  addition,  two  Soviet  divisions 
are  to  be  permanently  stationed  along  the 
border  with  West  Germany. 

It  was  a  high  price  to  pay  to  get  the  tanks 
out  of  Prague  but  the  Czechoslovaks  had 
evldenUy  little  choice  but  to  pay  It.  Mr. 
Svoboda,  Mr.  Dubcek,  Mr.  Smrkovsky  and 
the  others  made  this  clear  In  radio  speeches 
last  week. 

The  Invasion,  said  Mr.  Smrkovsky,  was  "a 
tragedy  of  small  nations  placed  In  the  center 
of  our  continent." 

Bexunees  Demonbteate  Dxteimo  "DAT  op 

Geemans" 
Bbeum,  September  1. — ^Rightists  and  left- 
ists demonstrated  today  at  the  annual  "Day 
of  the  Germans"  sponsored  by  refugee  groups 
•  in  West  Berlin.  The  police  kept  the  opposing 
groups  apart  and  there  were  no  serious  In- 
cidents. 

About  30  rightUt  youths  showed  up  to 
cheer  the  appearance  or  representatives  of  the 
right-wing  National  Democratic  party  who 
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attended  under  a  general  InviUUon  to  all 
West  German  state  legislatures. 

^  presence  of  the  controversial  r^hUsts^ 
plu^raln.  kept  attendance  to  about  6.000  in 
an  outdoor  stadium  seaUng  26.000. 

Speakers  emphasized  German  soUdarity 
with  the  beleaguered  Czechoslovak  people. 
Mayor  Klaus  SchUtz  attacked  East  Germany 
wmch  joined  the  Soviet-led  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia,  saying  the  East  ae"?*^jjf^ 
forfeited  every  right  to  talk  about  the  righto 
of  peoples. 

PEAVBA  CBmaZES  A  CZECH  WEEKLY— ASKS  FOB 
"^NO    or   LIBEEAL    WErTEBS'    POTUCATION 

(By  Henry  Kamm) 
MOSCOW.  September  1.— Pravda.  the  news- 
paper of  the  communist  party,  complained 
todJW  that  the  Czechoslovak  press  was  slow 
to  adapt  Itself  to  renewed  censorship. 

Pravda  centered  Ito  attack  on  one  of  the 
most- liberal  of  Czechoslovak  publications 
Uteraml  Usty.  the  weekly  of  the  writers 
union.  Uterarnl  Llsty  has  been  published 
clandestinely  since  the  <>ccupa"o°  ^^^  has 
not  lost  the  sarcastic  sting  that  made  It  a 
favorite  of  the  InteUectuals  and  youth. 

The  Soviet  party  organ  characterized  the 
underground  weekly  as  a  "wasps   nest    that 
"con"  hues  to  exist 'somewhere  In  a  backyard 
and  conUnues  to  play  Its  abject  ro\t^?'^% 
of  the  main  Ideological  centers  of  counter*- 

""Eve^^senslble  person  understands,  how- 
ever, that  such  a  game  cannot  continue 
Pravda  declared.  "The  counterrevolutionary 
forces  must  be  and  will  be  bridled. 


EDrrOE  18  CRITICIZED 

Jan  Prochazka.  a  member  of  the  weekly's 
editorial  board,  was  singled  out  In  Pravda  for 
having  "concocted  an  article  contaming  re- 
volting and  mean  slander  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  toe  international  Commumst  movement 
In  last  Wednesday's  Issue. 

u"  rarnl  Usty  has  a  history  ot  s^P^es- 
Blon.  Its  current  editors  were  responsible  for 
the  fonner  weekly  of  the  writers'  union  Llt- 
erMhl  Novlny.  which  was  banned  last  sum- 
m"  by  the  regime  of  Antonln  Novotny^Some 
S  Ito  editors,  including  A.  J.  Uehm  and  Lud- 
^  Vacullk,  were  punished  by  or  suspended 
from  the  party  and  not  restored  until  after 
thTstart  of  the  liberalization  earlier  this 

^"literarnl  Usty  rose  to  a  circulation  of 
300.000  in  a  country  of  14.6  «"»«« ,^°f , '"- 
Lime  a  forum  of  liberal  Ideas.  It  mal^tf »°ed 
?to  poUtical  position  In  Ironic  language  and 
savage  cartoons.  Ite  success  was  so  great  that 
before  the  invasion  there  were  plans  for  Eng- 
lish and  German-language  editions. 

Poles  Assail  WBrrras  ^  ■ 
(By  Jonathan  Randal) 
Warsaw,  September  l.-The  Bi^^-^onUo\- 
led  PoUsh  television  stepped  up  a  resurgent 
-anti-Zlonist'  campaign  today,  charging 
"Zlonisto"  with  responBlbllity  for  the  coun- 
terrevolution" Czechoslovakia. 

Branding  some  of  the  Czechoslovak  libera 
writers  as  Zlonisto.  the  Prague  correspondent 
Tf  PolUh  television  linked  them  wlt\Czecho- 
slovak  criticism  this  spring  of  what  has  been 
officially  admitted  was  an  antl-Semltlc  witch- 
hunt m  Poland.  TMuftTd 
The    television    man    denounced    Eduara 
Goldstuecker,  the  president  of  the  Czecho- 
Slovak  writers  union;  La«i^l»\»^°ff  °  ^^^ 
Pavel  Kohout.  novelUto,  and  Arnold  Lustlg 
ISdjfn   Prochazka  of   the   weekly  literary 
Llsty.  (Mr.  Lustlg  arrived  In  Israel  on  Sunday 
as  an  immigrant,  the  Associated  Press  re- 
ported from  Haifa.] 

"The  Zionist  forces  were  the  most  active 
of  those  who  attacked  Poland  In  March  and 
allowed  themselves  In  an  atmosphere  of  in- 
SSe«nce  and  antl-Communlsm  to  debate 
the  future  Communist  leaders  of  ^ho- 
Slovakia,"  the  PoUsh  correspondent  Czesiaw 
Berenda  said. 


He  said  that  many  of  these  writers  do  not 
share  these  difficult  days  with  the  citizens  of 
Prague"  and  had  fled  to  the  West. 

^ense  Minister  Wojclech  JafUzeUW 
praised  PoUsh  occupation  troops,  bellev^  to 
number  46,000  men.  for  f ulfllllng  their  patrl- 
oUc  and  internaUonallst  duties.' 

Polish  correspondento  accused  countor- 
revolutlonartes"  of  seeking  to  pit  one  occup- 
ing  anny  against  another  by  praising  Polish 
triops  as  "Cultured  and  chivalrous'  and  de- 
plctmg    the    soviet    troops    as     'bnital    and 

**"y^'unt  Bronlarek,  writing  in  the  party 
nf.wsT)aDer  Trybuna  Ludu,  said  a  Czecho- 
sloTaKmy  VScer  had  denied  that  his  coun- 
try was  heading  toward  counterrevolution  or 
wis  about  to  leave  the  Warsaw  Pact.  -These 
were  among  avowed  reasons  for  the  Soviet-led 
intervention.  .    . 

Another  correspondent  denied  rumors  that 
Polish  troops  were  going  hungry  and  that  an 
epidemic  was  raging  in  their  ranks. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  3,  1968) 

PEAVDA  CAUTIONS  CZECHS  ON  TRADE-AsailTS 
ONLY  "IGNORAMUSES"  SEEK  TIES  WFTH 
WEST 

(By  Raymond  H.  Anderson) 
MOSCOW.  September  2.— Pravda  declared 
today  that  only  a  "pitiful  handful  of  polite- 
cal  Ignoramuses"  In  Prague  were  lnter«ted 
in  reorienting  Czechoslovakia's  trade  toward 
the     west     and     soUcltlng     hard-currency 

*''A""ng  article  In  the  Soviet  Communist 
party  paper  stressed  that  it  was  advanta- 
geous for  Czechoslovakia  to  trade  primarily 
Irtth  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist 

*^Short*ly  after  Prague's  reform  program  was 
undertaken  last  winter,  leading  economic 
officials  began  to  speak  of  the  urgency  of 
obtaining  up  to  »500-milllon  in  credlto  to 
modernize  the  Czechoslovak  Industry. 

TnTe  possibility  of  the  Soviet  Government  s 
suDDlylng  the  hard-currency  credit  was 
ra£^  during  vlslto  here  by  Czechoslovak 
leal^s  but  Mo«x,w  held  back,  apparently 
hoping  to  use  the  prospect  of  a  loan  to  in- 
fluence  the  Czechoslovaks  to  restrain  their 

'^olS^e  to  Czechoslovakia's  economy  from 
the  t^oll  in  the  wake  of  invasion  by  troops 
^  the  Soviet  union  and  four  CommunlBt 
allies  seems  to  have  made  foreign  credit 
^r1  il^ent  than  ever.  The  Czechoslovaks 
have  «Sd  that  they  expect  to  d^cu«  the 
question  of  reparations  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

OBLIGATION    IS   SEEN 

Pravda    emphasized    that   all    Communist 
.  countries   had   an  obligation   to   strengthen 
their   bonds  of  political  and  economic  co- 
operation "for  the  sake  of  the  victory  of  our 

'°?S°pap«  complained  that  some  Czecho- 
slovaL  l^d  joined  a  critical  chorus  against 
^mecon,   the  Soviet  bloc's  economy   com- 
munity, and  It  rejected  protests  that  trade 
within  the  group  was  "one-sided,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Soviet  Union."  ,„„„v,. 
Raw-material   importo   by   Czechoslovakia 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  Pravda  declared,  have 
been  at  prices  favorable  to  Czechoslovaks, 
^e  ^vlet  union,   the  Paper  continued 
suDDlles  99.6   per  cent  of   Czechoslovakia  s 
S  m  crude  oil  at  a  price  of  273  crowns 
7about  $40)  a  ton  delivered  to  reflnertes.  It 
Quoted  Rude  Pravo.  the  Czechoslovak  party 
Saperas  having  estimated  that  oil  Im^rted 
from    Iran,    for    example,    would    cost    the 
Czechoslovaks  408  crowns  ($80)   a  ton. 


OTHER   1MIK>RTS  LISTED 

The  paper  said  that  the  Soviet  Union  sup- 
plied the  bulk  of  Czechoslovakia's  other  raw- 
Laterlal  Imports.  Including  83  6  per  cent  of 
toe  iron  orelind  63.3  per  cent  of  other  metals, 
53  8  per  cent  of  the  cotton  Importo  and  most 
of  the  country's  wheat  Importo. 


Many  of  the  Soviet  Union's  exports  to 
Czechoslovakia,  the  article  declared  pototed- 
ly  are  scarce  materials  that  Moscow  could 
sell  in  hard-currency  marketo. 

In  the  other  direction,  the  paper  con- 
tinued, Czechoslovakia's  Industry  benefits 
greaUy  from  the  large  market  afforded  by  the 
Soviet  union  lor  industrial  producto. 

"True  patrtoto"  in  Czechoslovakia  under- 
stand the  importance  of  maintaining  and 
expanding  economic  ties  with  the  Soviet 
union,  Pravda  emphasized.  It  added: 

"Only  a  pitiful  handful  of  political  Ignora- 
muses dream  about  broadening  the  scope 
for  flirtation  with  imperialist  monopoUes. 
which  seduce  simpletons  with  their  mg 
moneybags,  'fat'  credlto.  advantageous  deals 
and  similar  lavish  promises  that  lead  <M- 
rectly  to  the  yoke  of  dependence  on  foreign 
capital." 

CZECHS'    FALL    CONFIBMS    RED    DOMINO    FEABS 

<By  Joseph  Alsop) 
WASHiNCTON.-Freedom  has  died  in  Czech- 
oslovakla-not  drowned  In  brave  and  youthful 
blood  as  It  was  In  Hungary,  but  brutaUy 
strangled  with  cold.  Inhuman  power  and 
calculation,  only  a  lew  weeks  after  the 
wretched  Czechs  began  rejoicing  over  their 
new  birth  of  freedom. 

The  best  evidence  now  Is  that  this  shocK- 
mg  deed  began  to  be  planned  ^rom  the  mo- 
mlnt  the  members  of  the  Soviet  Presidium 
discovered,  at  the  Cierna  meeting  that  they 
could  not  break  the  vrtll  and  unity  of  their 
Czech  colleagues.  If  that  U  true,  the  soothing 
Cierna  communique  was  mere  dust  thrown 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Czechs  and  the  rest  M 
the  world,  to  give  the  Soviet  leaders  time  to 
decide  on  their  next  move. 

Certainly,  the  Soviet  armies  never  ceased  to 
be  concentrated  along  the  Czech  fronUers 
but  were  Instead  augmented  and  also  went 
through  exercises  obviously  preparatory  to 
invasion.  Perhaps  the  men  In  the  Kremlin 
hoped,  for  a  while,  that  Dubcek  and  the 
others  would  draw  the  con-ect  inference  and 
would  move  preventively  to  destroy  their  « 
Country's  new^won  freedom  with  their  own 

hands.  j     » 

At  any  rate,  the  thing  has  happened.  A 
civilized  and  ancient  country,  in  the  very 
center  of  Europe,  is  now  to  be  held  downby  a 
foreign  occupying  army  and  to  be  ruled  by 
open  hirelings  of  its  foreign  masters. 

What,  one  wonders,  will  be  the  reaction  of 
those  men  of  the  left  whose  Indignation 
waxes  so  hot  when  It  Is  a  question  of  Western 
or  even  American  "Imperialism  ?  What 
difference  will  these  people  find,  between  the 
occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  by  Adolf  Hitler 
and  the  occupation  of  CzechoslovakU  by 
Leonid  Brezhnev  and  his  JoUy  crew? 

One  can  already  hear  the  self -deluding  ex- 
Dlanations,  that  the  Sovleto  have  made  a 
"Seat  mistake"  (such  a  splendid  silver  lining 
for  the  Czechs!)  because  of  "the  effect  on 
world  opinion"  of  this  piece  of  calculated 
ruthlessness.  The  same  damn  fools  said  the 
same  things  about  Hungary. 

But  by  their  own  grim  standards,  the 
Sovleto  have  made  no  mistoke  at  all.  They 
do  not  parrot  twaddle  about  the  "discredited 
domino  theory  "  (which  always  hvakes  one 
wonder  just  who  discredited  it)  They  knew 
that  sooner  or  later  the  dominoes  would 
bCKin  tumbling  in  Eastern  Europe  if  free- 
dom was  permitted  to  be  reborn  there  And 
they  therefore  moved  against  the  Czechs  as 
they  had  moved  against  the  Hungarians. 

such  are  the  cniel  realities.  The  pr^e 
question  Is  whether  the  smallest  notice  ^1 
be  taken  of  these  cruel  realities  in  the  left- 
wing  academic  and  Intellectual  circles  in  this 
country.  The  left-wing  academics  and  lnt«a- 
lectuals  have  more  and  more  wallowed  In 
self-deception  throughout  the  last  seven 
years-  and  by  their  waUowlngs  they  have 
managed  to  d^eive  mUllons  of  other  rather 
more  sensible  people. 
Seven  years  Is  the  time-frame,  because  tiiat 
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publicly  tMtllled;  and 
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U  the  period  tb»t  1m  eUpMtf  bIdo*  the 
Cuban  mlaalle  crUU.  P  ealdent  John  Kennedy 
did  not  refer  ■comfu]  ly  Xo  the  "dlaoredlted 
domino  theory."  He  be  lered  In  It.  m  he  onee 


for  that  very  remeon 


he  rlaked  a  thermonu  ilear  confrontation  to 
gtt  the  aoTlet  mlaaUei  out  of  Cuba. 

This  great  achlevem  int  led  directly  to  the 
llquldatton  of  the  sec<  nd  BerUn  crlaU — that 
domino   theory   ikt  wc  rk   acalnl  And   theae 


eventa  produced  what 


widespread  Dr.  Pangloa  i-lllusloJI.  All  was  now 
siqiposed  to  be  "for  tt  i  beat  In  this  bast  of 
aU  possible  worlds."  as  the  good  doctor  kept 
tiling  poor  Candlde. 

More  speclflcaUy,  thi  remoraeleaa  fangs  of 
history  were  suppoaed  to  have  been  drawn. 
The  cold  war  was  sup]  Kised  to  be  ant.  The 
SoTlet  Union  was  suitposed  to  b*  rapidly 


evolving  Into  the  kind 


tary,  genially  free  socle  ty  In  which  the  left- 
wing  academics  and  tt  Blr  chums,  the  liberal 


editorial  writers,  couU 


In  the  yard  with  perfm  t  Impunity. 
Well,  who  can  belles  e  this  now?  Breshnev 


has  demonstrated  onc< 
should  have  known  all 
eta  never  hesitate  to 
they  think  they  do  sc 
they  caia>Jsot  a  snaf 
'international  morallt; ' 


and  that  they  will  do  anything  they  believe 
it  Is  safe  to  do  to  servej  their  own  hard  inter- 
ests. 

Who  can  doubt,  thcb,  that  they  may  one 
day  support  Arab  gen>clde  In  Israel,  which 
wlU  give  them  the  rlct  es  of  the  Middle  East, 
If  they  begin  to  siupe<  t  that  no  one  will  In- 


terfere? And  what  can 
such  Soviet  suspicions 
lapse    of    American 
Eugene  McCarthy.  Te<i 


are  now  seeking  to  pro  note? 

SoviTT  Union's  Coup  1  Uspels  Lxbksal  Mtth 


(By  David 
Washington. — The  ' 


often  brushed  aside  b'  "liberals"  aa  imagi- 
nary, has  all  of  a  sud  len  become  a  reality. 
The  argument  of  tile  ' 
Union    and    most    of 


can  only  be  called  a 


of  peaceable.  luunlll- 


glve  their  egos  runs 


again  what  everyone 
along — that  the  Sovl- 
use  mlUtary  force  If 
with  Impunity;  that 
of  their  fingers  for 
'  or  "lyorld  opinion"; 


more  rapidly  nourish 

than  tbe  kind  of  col- 

r^olve    that    Senators 

Kennedy  and  others 


lAwrence) 
Dommunlst  myth,"  so 


''  loves"  that  the  Soviet 
the    Communist-bloc 


states  In  Eastern  Europ  e  constitute  no  threat 
to  world  peace  and  tha ;  they  should  be  given 
trade  benefits  and  other  concessions  by  the 
United  States  has  evajiorated  overnight. 

The  world  is  back  tgaln  to  where  It  was 
more  than  a  decade  tgo  when  the  Soviet 
armlea  crushed  an  upi  lalng  of  the  people  of 
Hungary.  Then,  after  having  connived  to 
weaken  the  NATO  al  lance  In  Eiurope,  the 
Soviets  proceeded  to  >uUd  up  North  Viet- 
nam and  finally  to  piavoke  Hanoi's  aggres- 
sion against  South  Vlttnam  as  a  means  of 
diverting  American  att  sntlon  from  Europe. 

In  virtually  all  free  i  latlons  today  a  unanl- 
moxis  condemnation  Is  being  expressed 
against  the  Soviet  Union  for  its  Invaalon  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  lt<  attempts  to  suppress 
the  few  freedoms  thit  have  been  allowed 
the  people  there.  The  hopes  of  the  Czechs 
for  a  degree  of  Indeiendence  from  Soviet 
domination  were  abruptly  shattered  as  the 
Soviet  armies,  aided  ty  military  forces  of 
East  Germany,  Hunga -y,  Bulgaria  and  Po- 
^-Jand — puppets  of  Mosc(  iw — crossed  the  Czech 
border.  In  the  capital  it  Prague  the  leaders 
who  had  dared  to  Ins'  Itute  reforms  In  the 
Communist  system  ha^e  been  imprisoned. 

President  Johnson  sluted  the  case  clearly 
when  he  said  that  "a  defenselees  country 
has  been  invaded  in  o^er  to  "stamp  out  a 
reaurgence  of  ordinary 
added: 

"The  excuses  offered 


human  freedom. '  He 


are  patently  contrived. 


government  did  not  r»  luest  its  allies  to  In 


affairs.  No  external 
Czechoslovakia.   The 


tervene  In  Its  Internal 
aggression   threatened 
action  of  the  Warsaw  l4ct  allies  Is  In  flat  vlo 
latlon  of  the  United  NKtlons  Charter." 
There  are,  of  course. 


by  the  Soviet  Union 
The  Czechoslovakian 


In  the  United  States 


a  few  pcrtltloally  minded  critics  who  immedi- 
ately cried  out  that  Russia  Is  merely  doing 
what  the  United  SUtea  did  In  Vietnam.  No 
parallel,  however,  exists  because  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  formally  requested 
the  help  of  the  United  States  after  trying  In 
vain  to  repel  by  Itself  the  Infiltration  by 
the  Oommunlats  from  North  Vietnam.  The 
Moscow  government  makes  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  within  the  last  three  years  It  has 
provided  billions  of  do^ars  worth  of  mu- 
nitions and  supplies  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  carry  on  the  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam. 

The  case  for  American  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam  now  will  be  strengthened  before 
world  opinion.  It  Is  clecur  that  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment doea  not  extend  military  or  eco- 
nomlo  aid  and  then  let  go  o<  Its  control  over 
the  smaller  countries,  but  Insists  Instead  on 
dominating  tbetr  govemmenta  and  denying 
them  a  right  to  rule  themselves.  The  United 
Statee  has  expUcltly  stated  that  Its  objec- 
tive In  South  Vietnam  Is  to  ass\ire  the  people 
there  the  right  of  self-determination  and 
that,  once  this  is  accompllahed,  our  troops 
will  be  withdrawn. 

Since  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  veto  In  the 
Sectuity  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  this 
leaves  the  question  to  be  handled  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  U.N.,  which  can 
adopt  a  reeolutlon  as  It  did  In  1B60  condemn- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  for  "depriving  Hungary 
of  Its  liberty  and  Independence."  But  it  Is 
doubtful  that  such  a  reecdutlon  will  make 
any  more  Inlpresslon  today  on  Moscow  than 
It  did  13  years  ago. 

Meanwhile,  the  wwld  has  been  awakened 
to  the  somber  fact  that  military  power  ex- 
erted by  the  Soviets  in  defiance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  United  Nations  Charter  can  at 
any  moment  break  the  peace  on  every  conti- 
nent. A  stronger  alliance  of  nations  than 
the  U.N.  will  have  to  be  formed  in  order  to 
be  able  to  mobilize  a  military  force  of  such 
strength  as  to  command  the  respteot  of  would- 
be  aggressors. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  only  made  a  big 
error  in  Czechoslovakia,  but  It  has  assumed 
that  the  United  Statee  Is  powerless  to  draw 
together  the  other  nations  of  the  world  to 
thwart  any  further  extension  of  Soviet  Im- 
perialism. World  opinion,  however,  can  quick- 
ly be  mobilized.  For  It  now  is  evident  that  the 
polldee  of  the  present  Moscow  regime  are  no 
different  from  those  which  prevailed  under 
Khrushchev  or  Stalin.  The  Communist  drive 
for  world  domination  still  threatens  the  peaoe 
of  mankind  and  makes  a  "detente"  with  the 
present  leaders  In  the  Kremlin  a  dangerous 
policy  of  acquleecence  In  Communist  Im- 
perialism. 

2.  Tkk  Trkkat  to  Rumania  and  Tuooslatia 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  25,  1908] 

HUNGAST     ACCXTSKS    RUMANIA     OF    FOLLOWING 
THI      iMPCaiAUSTS'      IiINC      ON      CZXCROSIX)- 

VAKIA — Two  NrwsPAPxas  Scoax  CxAVBasca — 

BucHAXxar  Caovros  Obsxbvx  National  Hol- 

n>AT  Wexkxnd  in  a  CABinxs  Mood 
(By  Israel  Shenker) 

BxTDAPEST.  August  24. — The  Hungarian  press 
sharply  assailed  President  Nicolas  Ceausescu 
of  Rumania  today  for  his  stand  in  the  Czech- 
oslovak crisis. 

Having  withheld  attack  yesterday  In  def- 
erence to  the  Riunanla  National  Day,  the 
controlled  press  here  accused  Mr.  Ceausescu 
of  parroting  the  imperialist  line  on  Czech- 
oslovakia. 

Magyar  Memzet  found  it  "very  strange" 
that  on  the  part  of  high-ranking  leaders  of 
Rumania,  "Incomprehension  in  the  highest 
degree  and  even  wilful  misinterpretation  can 
be  experienced." 

The  newspaper  added:  "There  Is  a  strange 
similarity  between  the  tone  and  the  con- 
tent of  Ceausescu's  speech  and  the  phrases  re- 
peated a  hundred  times  a  day  by  Western 
radio  stations." 

On  Wednesday,  Mr.  Ceausescu  called  the 


Soviet-led  Intervention  In  Czechoalovakla  "a 
big  mistake  and  a  severe  danger  for  peaoe 
In  Europe  and  socialism  in  the  world."  He 
said  that  there  was  no  justification  for  the 
occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  and  warned 
that  "intervention  into  the  internal  affairs" 
of  other  Communist  parties  must  end. 

indkpkndxnt  spiaiT  apowN 

For  several  years  Rumania  has  shown  an 
increasing  desire  for  Independence  from  So- 
viet direction,  but  Mr.  Ceausescu's  views  this 
week  were  unprecedentedly  plalnspoken. 
There  was  considerable  speculation  about 
how  the  Soviet  Union  would  react  to  the 
Rumanian    leader's    utterances. 

By  degrees,  Rumania  has  In  fact  managed 
a  partial  withdrawal  from  the  hegemony  of 
her  powerful  neighbor.  The  clearest  and 
latest  evidence  was  the  failure  of  Bucharest 
to  participate  In  the  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Until  now,  the  Hungarian  Communist 
party — along  with  fraternal  parties  elsewhere 
in  Eastern  Europe — has  refrained  from  at- 
tacking Rumania. 

With  the  wraps  now  off.  the  Budapest 
newspaper  Estl  Hlrlap,  organ  of  the  Budapest 
Communist  Party  Committee,  Joined  the 
fray.  It,  too,  attacked  Mr.  Ceausescu  by 
name — and  said  Rumania  should  remember 
that  the  Soviet  Union  liberated  It  from  the 
Germans  In  World  War  II. 


Soviet  Dknouncxs  Ceaubzscu 

Moscow,  August  24. — The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment newspaper  Izvestla  denounced  Presi- 
dent Ceausesou  today  for  aiding  the  Czecho- 
slovak "counter-revolution"  through  his 
speeches. 

As  an  example  of  Mr.  Ceausescu's  alleged 
help  to  counter-revolutionaries,  Izvestla  cltea 
his  statement  that  "no  one  can  act  as  an  ad- 
visor or  mentor  on  how  and  In  what  way 
socialism  should  be  built." 

Izvestla.  In  an  article  by  Vladimir 
Kudryavtsev,  said  that  the  thesis  that  each 
country  chooses  its  own  path  to  socialism 
was  correct,  but  was  being  abused. 

"Certain  people  so  Ignore  the  principles 
that  are  conunon  to  all  socialist  countries 
that  they  contribute  to  the  Czechoslovak 
counter-revolution  In  Its  desire  to  break 
Czechoslovakia  away  from  the  socialist  com- 
monwealth, Izvestla  said. 

Rumanians  Enjoy  Holidat 
(By  John  M.Lee) 

BucRAaxsT,  August  24. — Despite  continu- 
ing anxiety  over  Czechoslovakia  and  'possible 
repercussions  for  Rumania,  Bucharest  settled 
back  today  to  enjoy  a  warm,  sunny  holiday 
weekend. 

Seemingly  carefree  crowds  In  sports  clothes 
swarmed  through  the  lush  Clsmlglu  Gar- 
dens In  the  downtown  area,  ptacked  the  side- 
walk cafes  and  outdoor  restatirants  and 
strolled  down  the  broad  tree-lined  Margheru 
Boulevard,  the  Cbamps-Elysies  of  Bucharest. 

There  were  long  lines  for  Italian  movies 
and  for  a  Tarzan  picture  so  old  that  it 
starred  Johnny  WelsmuUer.  The  only  uni- 
forms In  evidence  were  on  traffic  policemen 
and  guards  at  Government  buildings. 

Yet,  transistor  radios  brought  newscasts 
to  restaiirant  tables,  and  small  crowds 
gathered  to  hear  the  latest  bulletins.  Al- 
most every  other  person  seemed  to  have  a 
morning  newspaper,  turned  to  Czechoslovak 
developments. 

PBOPLZ  talk  RKADILT 

Rumanians  talked  readily  to  visitors  and 
condemned  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. "It  Is  an  Impossible  situation,"  said 
a  young  woman  student.  "How  do  the  Rus- 
sians think  they  can  do  this?" 

How  did  she  think  Rumania  had  escaped 
a  similar  repreeslon? 

"Perhaps  we  are  better  dlplomata,"  ahe 
smiled. 
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(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  28,  1988) 

THO    Skis    AnWS    AS    CONCEEN    OVBE    SOVIET 

Oaowa— Beloeade  Belbved  Peabtul  of  a 
SUMS  «  Neo-Stalinibm— But  AFPa«a««- 
^nOvee  Peeil  of  INVASION  Sbms  eased 


(By  Paul  Hofmann) 
Bklceaoe.  Yuooslavia.  August  28— Presl- 
dentrito  reviewed  the  Czechoslovak  sltua- 
tt^NSS^iSde.  today  amid  app««ntly  deep- 
enlnK  concern  within  the  TugosUv  regime 
o^wS^^ears  1.  a  surge  of  Neo-Stallnlsm 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  \^  ^^  ^  ♦>,.♦ 

An  official  announcement  said  today  teat 
Marahal  Tito  HaA  coDlmtA  ^^J^ 
Javoklevskl.  the  Yugoslav  Ambassador  to 
V^l  on  the  northern  Adrlattc  I;jl»^^of 
Bitonl.  The  announcement  convey^  to  the 
Sc  the  informatton  that  the  ^^^l^l 
Sms  back  m  his  summer  residence  after  five 
d«,  in  and  near  Belgrade,  and  that  he  was 
stUl  concerned  about  CzechoelovaJiaa. 

Many  Yugoslavs  saw  Marshal  Tito's  re^im 
to  Brlonl  as  a  sign  that  a  crisis  that  they 
felt  had  menaced  their  country  as  weU  as 
Caechoslovakla  had  passed, 
^e  President  came  to  Belgrade  from 
Brlonl  last  week  and  warned  In  a  speech  Frt- 
day  that  YugoeUvla  would  fight  against  any 
threat  to  her  Indepedence.  The  clear  Im- 
pS^tlon  was  that  Soviet  political  or  mlUtary 
pressure  might  present  such  a  threat. 

BXGIME  SILENT  ON  ACCOBD 

Though  many  YugosUv  Army  specialists 
who  were  recalled  to  acUve  service  ojer  the 
weekend  are  still  with  their  unite,  the  leei- 
ine  today  was  that  U  there  ever  had  been  a 
soviet  tlu«at  to  attack  Yugoslavia  It  had  re- 

'^^vemment  spokesmen  would  no*  co™- 
mem  on  the  ag^ement  reached  In  M«cow 
to  settle  the  dispute  between  Czechoslovakia 
^  the  soviet  union.  "There  Isn't  even  a 
Czechoslovak  reactton  yet,"  one  official  said. 
Newspapers  were  cautious  and  skeptical  on 
whether  the  Moscow  agreement  virould  work. 
Borba.  a  Belgrade  n«^P»P«'.J=V°^^*J?  *^* 
CommunUt  party  apparatus,  said  that  ttme 
and  practice"  alone  would  teU  the  value  of 

*'*V^nJe  Novostl.  the  afternoon  edlUon  of 
Borba  said  that  socialism  had  in  the  past 
nald  much  too  high  a  price  to  agree  to  re- 
turn into  Stallns  'pen  of  obedient  sheep 
^lety  here  over  a  possible  resurgence  of 
StaUnUm  in  the  Soviet  Communist  party  U 
caused  by  concern  that  Moscow  may  a^ 
tend  to  regard  Yugoslavia  as  a  part  of  the 
soviet  sphere  of  Infiuence.  This  Is  a  con«»pt 
that  led  to  the  break  between  Stalin  and 
Marshal  Uto  In  1948. 

The  YugosUv  communist  party  U  engaged 
in  a  nationwide  campaign  to  remind  Its 
members  and  the  people  at  !«««•  that  the 
Yugoslav  system  Is  different  from  that  of 
So^et-bloc  communism,  not  only  In  its 
PBlecUon  of  the  Czechoslovak  Invasion  but 
SiTm  ^te  soSal  and  economic  insUtutlons 

•t  homo*  A%_  ^ 

in  the  hundreds  of  local  meetings  that 

the  communist  party  Is  orK»'V'=l"B  "'^ 
days,  expressions  of  sympathy  for  Czecho- 
slovakU  are  coupled  with  the  pr»lse  for  Yu- 
Koslavla's  own  "road  toward  soslallam. 

Self-management^the  partt<1I»"f'»,  °' 
Yugoslav  workers  In  the  managerial  deci- 
sions affecting  their  plant  or  enterprl8«»— 
is  being  hailed  as  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Yugoslav  system  and  as  an  example  that 
the  Czechoslovak  reformers  Intend  to  follow. 

Rumanians  Heae   of  Dei^nd 
(Special  to  the  New  York  *lmes) 

BocHAEEsr,  August  28.— RumoTS  circulated 
m  Bucharest  today  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  commanded  Rumania  to  allow  Warsaw 
Pact  military  maneuvers  on  Rtimanlan  ter- 
ritory But  Foreign  Office  officials  said  they 
had  no  InformaUon  on  such  a  demand. 

Despite  Riunanla's  strained  relations  wltn 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  Government  has  main- 


tained nominal  membership  In  the  Warsaw 
Pact  However,  Rumania  has  not  partlcl- 
oated  in  maneuvers  under  the  treaty  since 
1963,  and  is  generaUy  Inactive  In  Warsaw 
Pact  affairs. 

The  new  line  of  "conUnuUig  counterrevo- 
lution" U  apparenUy  dealgned  to  Justify  a 
lengthy  stay  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  occ«pa- 
tloS  troops  to  "protect  socialism"  in 
Czechoslovakia.  But  for  the  young  party 
member  It  only  caused  confusion. 


IFrtKU   the   WaU   Street  Journal.   Aug.   29. 
'  19881 

RUMANIAN    LEADBIS   BAE    CZECH-TTFE   LPte- 
ALISM     Birr     vow     iNOEPENnENCE— CITIZENS 

Sat  They  Would  Fight  Russians;  Nation 
Is  Seeding  Close  Economic  Ties  to  West 

(By  Ray  Vlcker) 
BucHAEEST.- unlike    Czechoslovakia,    Ru- 
mania pow»  few  threats  to  the  Soviet  Union 
on  purely  ideological  grounds. 

Indeed,  the  leaders  In  this  East  European 
capital  are  about  as  eager  to  stray  from  or- 
thodox CommunUt  doctrine  by  ellmlnaUng 
press  censorship  and  poUce  powers  as  are 
the  men  In  the  Kremlin. 

Yet  Rumania  exercises  it  own  brand  or 
national  independence,  free  of  Soviet  domi- 
nation. It  was  this  strain  of  independence— 
with  the  determination  to  maintain  Itr— 
that  led  President  Nlcolae  Ceausescu  to  sup- 
port the  Czech  regime  so  vigorously  that 
he  placed  Rumania's  army  on  alert  "to  de- 
fend our  Socialist  homeland"  against  a  sim- 
ilar invasion. 

Last  week  thousands  of  studente,  workers, 
soldiers  and  farmers  marched  in  patriotic 
parades  and  staged  political  rallies  In  a  show 
of  unity  behind  President  Ceausescu's  gov- 
ernment. Their  fervor  can't  be  misinterpret- 
ed. "If  the  Russians  come,"  says  a  mechanic 
"we  should  fight  them — everywhere." 

That  a  clash  of  arms  between  Rumania 
and  Russia  vidll  yet  take  place  seems  less 
likely  than  it  did  a  few  days  ago.  The  up- 
roar that  greeted  the  Soviet-led  invasion— 
and  Ite  Umlted  success  In  de-Uberallzlng  the 
Czech  regime— makes  this  an  increasingly 
unpopular  form  of  poUtical  persuasion. 

Moreover.  In  recent  days.  Rumanian  lead- 
ers have  considerably  played  down  their 
criticism  of  the  Soviets,  possibly  in  response 
to  Russian  countercharges  that  any  Ru- 
manian fears  of  Invasion  are  completely  un- 
warranted 


finery  for  Rumania— which  again  snubbed 
Russia  on  the  deal. 

visiting  the  united  states 
Talks  with  trade  officials  here  clearly  Indi- 
cate that  Rumania  would  like  even  closer 
economic  relations  with  the  U.S.  Recently 
Deputy  Premier  Alexandru  Blrladeanu  spent 
several  weeks  In  the  UJ3.  Investigating  ways 
Rumania  might  aoqtilre  more  technical 
equipment  for  developing  Industries. 

There  Is  also  an  emotional  aspect  to  Ru- 
mania's ciurent  dUpute  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  "Nobody  In  RumanU  likes  the  Rus- 
sians," says  a  student  at  Bucharest  Uni- 
versity. He  says  that  after  Russian  was 
dropped  as  a  compulsory  second  language 
a  few  years  ago,  'nobody  would  take  It — 
English  and  French  are  the  languages  we 
study."  „,    ^    . 

To  be  sure,  a  visitor  from  the  West  is 
qvUckly  reminded  that  this  Communist 
country  still  maintains  tight  central  con- 
trols and  all  the  trappings  of  a  police  state. 
When  a  foreigner  began  snapping  photo- 
graphs not  long  ago  of  a  barefoot  woman 
in  a  marketplace  in  the  city  of  Craiova,  a 
policeman  brlefiy  placed  him  under  arrest. 
Later,  when  he  dropped  In  on  friends  In 
Tlrgu  Jlu,  a  police  car  pulled  up  at  the 
door  within  minutes  to  Investigate. 

The  press  Is  not  free  in  a  Western  or 
even  Czechoslovakian  sense.  But  during  the 
current  crlsU  the  Ceausescu  government  has 
permitted  newspapers  the  exceptional  free- 
dom of  reporting  all  Czech  developmento. 
Radio  Bucharest  similarly  has  transmitted 
all  available  statemente  by  Czech  leaders 
and  all  clandestine  radio  broadcasts.  ^ 

Unlike  the  Czechs,  the  Rumanians  have 
almost  no  concept  of  democracy  and  practi- 
cally none  of  the  thirst  for  personal  liberty 
that  was  demonstrated  in  Czechoslovakia. 
Rumania  has  never  experienced  a  Western- 
style  democracy,  and  there  are  few  demands 
for  political  change. 


an  end  to  INTEarESENCE 

But  the  more  moderate  Rumanian  tone 
doesn't  reflect  any  basic  change  In  the  senti- 
mente  of  the  government  or  the  19  million 
citizens.  "An  end  must  be  put  for  good  and 
all  to  interference  in  the  affairs  of  other 
states  and  of  other  parties."  declares  Mr. 
Ceausescu,  who  Is  Communist  Party  leader 
as  weU  as  Rumania's  president. 

An  architect,  Theodor  Sturdza,  simply  asks: 
•Who  can  trust  the  Russians  after  the  Inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia?" 

Not  that  Russians  were  winning  popularity 
conteste  here  even  before  their  misadventure 
m  Czechoslovakia.  Rumania's  independent 
position  began  taking  shape  In  1961.  in  fact 
aT a  reaction  to  a  Soviet  master  plan  calling 
on  her  to  concentrate  on  agricultural  and  raw 
materials  production  for  trade  with  other 
Communist  bloc  countries.  Instead,  Rumania 
adopted  Ito  ovm  economic  program,  empha- 
sizing  industry    and   closer   trade   relations 

with  the  West.  ,,»„*!,- 

By  1967.  Rumania  had  asserted  Itself  tothe 
point  that  only  47%  of  ito  trade  was  with 
SoclalUt  countries.  The  first  of  six  British- 
made  jets  have  been  delivered  to  Rumania  s 
-Irline— with  Yugoslavia  the  only  other  East 
European  nation  to  utilize  Western  aircraft. 
Ra^  tiian  purchase  oil  from  Russia 
Rumania  recenUy  concluded  a  substantial 
contract  to  buy  from  Iran.  And  an  American 
concern.  Universal  Oil  Producte  Co.  of  Des 
Plalnes,  ni.,  has  built  a  »22  mUlion  oil  re- 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  30.  1968) 

RUMANIANS     FIEM;      WASN      RUSSIANS— AGAIN 

Uece    Teoops    Pull   Out — Tell    of    Bloc 
"Tension" 

(By  John  M.  Lee) 
BUCHAREST.  August  29.— Rumanian  Com- 
munist leaders  declared  today  that  they  at- 
tached the  "utmost  importance"  to  the  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  Warsaw  Pact  forces  from 
Czechoslovakia   "in  the   shortest   time." 

The  officials  also  appeared  to  warn  the 
Soviet  Union  against  further  incursions  that 
might  exacerbate  relations  between  Com- 
munist countries.  They  asserted: 

"It  U  Imperative  that  absolutely  nothing 
should  be  undertaken  that  might  worsen 
these  relations  or  deepen  the  divergencies 
and  breed  fresh  sources  of  tension." 

The  firm  declarations  were  contained  In  a 
statement  by  the  Executive  Commltee  of  the 
party's  Central  Committee,  published  in  the 
party  newspaper.  Scintela  and  other  papers. 
It  was  the  first  Rumanian  comment  on  the 
Soviet-Czechoslovak  agreement  reached  in 
Moscow  on  Tuesday. 

The  agreement  called  for  the  gradual  with- 
drawal of  forces  as  soon  as  conditions  in 
Czechoslovakia  are  'normalized."  Two  divi- 
sions are  to  remain  behind  to  help  guard  the 
West  German  border. 

TONE  TEEMED  RESOLUTE 

Western  diplomats  were  impressed  by  the 
resolute  tone  of  the  Rumanian  comment.  In 
their  view,  Rumania  Is  continuing  to  Insist 
that  each  national  Communist  party  should 
be  able  to  determine  Ite  own  development,  as 
the  Rumanian  party  has  done,  free  from  out- 
side interference. 

The  statement  did  nothing  to  yield  to  criti- 
cism by  the  Soviet  Union.  Hungary  and  Po- 
land of  RumanU's  breakaway  stance. 

"The  Executive  Committee  expresses  to  the 
Commimlste  of  Czechoslovakia,  to  the  Czech 
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over  the  Invkalon 
10,  and  It  noted  that 
Czechoalovak  leaden 
ictlvlty  by  party  and 


and  Slovak  people,  its  t  lelingi  of  warm  sym* 
patby,  of  support  and  full  Intematlonallat 
solidarity."  tlie  stateme  it  said. 

It  recalled  tbat  Ruiianla  had  expressed 
"anxiety  and  dlsapprov  kl'"       —  -  ■- 

Of  Osecboslovakla  Aug.    ~ 
the  return  to  office  of 
and  the  resumption  of  .     .  , 

government  bodies  "c^'eate  conditions  for 
undertaking  the  complex  tasks  facing  them." 

"At  the  same  time,"'  the  statement  went 
on,  "the  Executive  Cofcmlttee  considers  of 
utmost  importance  the  aurylng  into  effect  of 
the  complete  wlthdraral.  In  the  shortest 
time,  of  the  armed  fore  ss  of  the  five  socialist 
countries  from  Czechos  lovakla." 

Poland  Absads  RtricANiA 
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(By  Jonathap 

Wabsaw,  August  as 
mania  today  for  havlnfc 
and  Independence" 
vlet-led  Communism 
an  article  observers 
prelude  to  further 
rest    regime    by    the 
nations. 

An  unsigned  2,600 
newspaper,    Trybuna 
views   of   €he   Polish 
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station  transmitting  fr  im  somewhere  In  Bo- 
hemia said  today  thai  the  Warsaw  powers 
are  massing  troops  alofig  their  borders  with 
Ronumla. 

According  to  the  Ijroadcast,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  moved  nine  tolUtary  divisions  into 
Bucovina  alone.  Bulgaita,  it  said,  has  trans- 
ferred two  divisions  of  troops  to  its  frontier 
with  Romania  and  Himgary  has  deployed 
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In  London,  Joseph 
elgn    Minister,    said 
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ts  eastern  boundary. 

CALL 

]  iuna,  the  Dutch  For- 
Ihe  situation  In  the 
c  nuse  for  concern  Jtnd 


called   for   Improved  Atlantic   alliance  co- 
operation. 

In  New  York,  Cornellu  Manescu,  the  Ro- 
manian Foreign  Minister  and  current  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  president,  held 
talks  with  United  Ncttons  officials  to  soimd 
out  their  attitude  toward  a  possible  Invasion 
of  his  country.  Mr.  Manescu  also  spoke  with 
George  W.  Ball,  the  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations. 

TaOOP    WITHOaAWAL 

Bucovina  and  Moldavia  are  former  Ro- 
manian provinces  which  the  Soviet  Union 
took  from  Romania  at  the  close  of  World 
War  II. 

Two  weeks  ago,  President  Nlcolae  Ceau- 
sescu indicated  that  the  Romanian  military 
forces  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  War- 
saw Pact  command  and  slmuHaneonsly  or- 
dered the  Immediate  arming  of  the  country's 
Workers'  MlUUa. 

Tank  Pullout  Txaics  Aax  Srr  roa  PaAOUK 
(By  a  Sun  staff  correspondent) 

Pbaotte,  August  30. — The  Soviet  military 
commander  here  warned  today  that  Russia 
will  keep  its  tanks  in  the  Czechoslovak  capi- 
tal until  the  citizens  remove  the  anti-Sovlet 
slogans  from  the  city's  wall. 

The  Czechdslovak  National  Front  Organi- 
zation later  appealed  to  the  people  to  remove 
.  the  offending  placards. 

Radio  Prague  quoted  the  commander,  Gen. 
Ivan  Vellcbkp,  as  saying  all  posters,  signs 
and  banners  would  have  to  be  taken  down 
or  painted  over  before  he  would  transfer  his 
forces. 

DUBCXK    POSITION 

The  announcement  conflicts  with  Alex- 
ander Dubcek's  speech  Tuesday  which  said 
the  invading  military  units  were  to  be  re- 
moved forthwith. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  his  Moscow 
negotiations  with  the  Kremlin's  top  officials, 
Mr.  Dubcek,  the  Czechoslovak  Communist 
party  leader,  said  "we  agreed"  that  the  oc- 
cupation forces  "in  the  towns  and  villages 
will  immediately  depart  to  designated  areas. 
This  Is  naturally  connected  with  the  extent 
to  which  our  own  Czechoslovak  authorities 
will  themselves  be  capable  in  individual 
towns  of  Insuring  order  and  normal  life." 

Except  for  the  first  few  days  immediately 
following  the  Warsaw  powers'  attack,  there 
has  been  no  public  disorder  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  some  major  cities,  Pllsen,  for  ex- 
ample, have  had  no  sizable  occupation  units 
since  the  middle  of  last  week. 

TWO   HTTNDXED    TANK8   BSICAIN 

Prague,  however,  is  still  Jammed  with 
Soviet  military  equipment,  including  at  least 
200  battle  tanks,  more  than  that  many  ar- 
mored cars,  numerous  howitzers,  one  or  more 
heavy  motar  batteries,  machine  gun  em- 
placements and  other  heavy  arms. 

Although  the  soldiers  and  their  weapons 
are  no  longer  occupying  the  Ooverziment  and 
party  headquarters,  they  still  hold  moat  of 
the  capital's  newspaper  offices,  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations,  printing  plants  and  other  key 
communications  points,  including  the  Prague 
airport. 

Many  large  fields  within  easy  firing  range 
of  the  city's  heart  are  f\Ul  of  Soviet  troops, 
helicopters,  military  communications  equip- 
ment and  other  paraphernalia. 

REBtnU   ON    INVASION 

The  Czechoslovak  National  Front's  central 
committee  also  rebuked  the  Warsaw  powers, 
declaring  that  their  invasion  violated  the 
"basic  norms  of  international  law.*; 

The  committee  also  called  upon  thie  occupa- 
tion authorities  to  release  the  political  pris- 
oners they  have  arrested  during  the  last  ten 
days  and  to  refrain  from  Interfering  any 
longer  In  the  nation's  affairs. 

Soviet  officials  have  demanded  that  what 
they  call  the  "Illegal"  newspapers  here  stop 


publlahing  and  that  the  free  Czechoslovak 
radio  stations  be  silenced. 

CSBCHOaLOVAKIA  BBTOBX  THS  OCCTTPATION 

(From  the  New  Tork  llmea,  Sept.  ao,  1967] 

A  CzxcB  WBiTXB  DMnaiKM  HiB  Inner 

SnuOOLl 

(By  Richard  Eder) 

PaAoox,  Sei>tember  19. — "The  social  revolu- 
tion has  triumphed  in  our  country,  but  the 
probUm  of  power  la  still  with  us.  We  have 
taken  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  we  are 
h^/itwg  on,  and  yet  something  keeps  butting 
us  in  the  seat  ot  the  pants." 

With  these  words  Ludvlk  Vacullk,  a  41- 
year-old  Prague  writer,  began  a  speech,  de- 
livered two  and  a  half  months  ago,  whose  re- 
percussions are  still  agitating  party  and  in- 
tellectual circles  in  Czechoslovakia.  Spoken 
at  the  writers'  congress  at  the  end  of  June, 
the  words  of  Mr.  Vacullk  and  four  or  five 
other  writers  transformed  what  had  been 
expected  to  l>e  a  stormy  session  into  some- 
thing verging  on  a  revolution. 

P\>r  the  last  three  years  or  so.  Czecho- 
slovak cultural  activity  has  been  the  freest 
and  most  Inventive  in  Eastern  Europe,  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  conservative  attitude 
of  most  party  leaders.  Films,  plays,  novels 
and  literary  essays  have,  with  vsj^lng  de- 
grees of  directness,  voiced  demands  for  per- 
sonal freedom  and  the  supremacy  of  private 
values. 

DIRECT    CHALLENGE    TO    REGIME 

At  the  writers'  congress  those  themes  were 
distilled  Into  a  far  more  direct  challenge  to 
the  regime.  In  essence  Mr.  Vacullk  and 
oth««  insisted  that  freedom  as  a  ocncession 
was  not  enough,  and  that  the  regime  must 
recognize  freedom  as  a  right,  surrendering 
part  of  its  power  through  such  a  recognition. 

Mr.  Vacullk's  speech,  as  well  as  the  other 
speeches  at  the  congress,  have  not  been  pub- 
lished In  Czechoslovakia,  but  word  of  them 
has  spread.  Reports  of  the  speech  have  ap- 
peared In  West  German  and  Swiss  papers. 

Mr.  Vacullk,  who  has  been  denounced  by 
President  Antonln  Novotny  and  other  high 
party  officials,  and  who  faces  party  discipli- 
nary action,  told  the  congress  that  the 
party  monopoly  of  power  made  its  liberaliz- 
ing gestures  suspect. 

FIRM      GTTARANTEES      DEMANDED 

"I  can  see  a  continual  attempt,  with  all 
the  dangers  it  implies,  to  bring  back  the  bad 
times."  he  said,  "What  use  Is  it  that  we  have 
been  given  the  literary  fund,  the  publishing 
houses,  the  Journals.  Behind  all  this  is  the 
threat  that  they  will  take  it  back  If  we  are 
unruly." 

"We  are  told  that  the  old  abuses  are  not 
being  committed,"  be  continued.  "Am  I  sup- 
posed to  feel  grateful?  I  don't,  I  see  no  real 
guarantees. 

"Why  can't  we  live  where  we  want?  Why 
can't  tailors  spend  three  years  in  Vienna,  and 
painters  30  years  in  Paris,  and  come  back  to 
live  here  without  being  regarded  as  crimi- 
nals?" 

He  went  on  to  speak  of  the  effect  that  the 
party  monopoly  of  power  had  on  the  country. 

"Power  is  a  specific  human  condition."  he 
said.  "It  overwhelms  the  rulers  and  the  ruled 
and  threatens  the  health  of  both." 

He  suggested  that  the  instability  of  a 
democracy  was  preferable  to  the  rigidity  of 
the  present  system. 

CITIZEN    IS   RENEWED 

"There  the  government  falls,  but  the  citi- 
zen Is  renewed."  he  said.  "On  the  contrary, 
where  the  government  remains  continually 
in  power,  the  citizen  falls. 

"He  does  not  fall  at  the  execution  poet. 
That  happens  perhaps  to  a  few  dozen  or  a 
few  hundred  only,  but  this  Is  enough.  For 
this  Is  followed  by  the  whole  nation's  falling 
Into  fear,  Into  political  apathy.  Into  trivial 
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concerns   and   into   a   growing    dependence 
on  smaller  and  smaller  masters." 

Speaking  "as  a  citizen  of  a  state  tbat  I 
will  not  renounce,  but  In  which  I  cannot  live 
happUy."  he  assailed  the  mediocrity  to  which 
Ufe  had  been  reduced. 

"I  believe  that  the  citizen  ^  extinct  in 
our  country,"  he  said.  "We  are  5>>ne*l  by  the 
moat  despicable  of  ties:  a  common  frustra- 
tion." 

He  said  the  system  elevated  "the  most 
pedestrian  types"  and  submerged  "the  com- 
plex personalities.  IndlvlduaU  with  personal 
attractiveness,  and  most  of  all  those  whose 
character  and  deeds  had  become  an  un- 
spoken standard  of  decency." 

Mr.  Vacullk,  who  played  an  acUve  role  In 
the  party  when  younger,  said  that  the  party 
did  not  hesitate  to  use  threats  of  torture  or 
blackmail  as  well  as  temptation  to  hold  Its 
followers.  It  appeals  to  the  amblUous  and 
the  greedy,  as  well  as  to  "the  selfless  but 
poorly  Informed  enthusiasts  of  whom  I  am 

one." 

answer:  "I  don't  know 

He  told  the  Congress  that  he  was  criti- 
cizing not  Socialism  but  power,  even  though 
the  organs  of  power  tried  to  confuse  the  two. 
As  to  whether  they  could  be  disentangled  at 
thU  late  date.  In  order,  as  he  put  it,  to 
"translate  the  dream  Into  reality."  he  said 
the  only  answer  he  could  give  was,  "I  don't 
know."  ^    _      . 

Though  bis  views  are  widely  echoed.  Czech 
writers  and  intellectuals  have  disavowed  as 
a  fraud  a  purported  protest  manifesto  attrib- 
uted to  more  than  400  IntellectuaU  and 
prmted  In  the  West.  The  document  acctised 
the  party  of  a  "witch  bunt." 

Aftw  the  writers'  Congress  there  was  an 
immediate  effort  by  the  party  to  condemn 
Mr.  Vacullk  and  three  other  speakers.  Pavel 
Kohout.  Ivan  Kline  and  A.  J.  Llebm  all 
were  replaced  as  candidates  for  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Writers  Union. 

The  literary  magazines  and  the  newspapers 
came  out  with  editorials  attacking  the 
speakers,  following  the  lead  of  President 
Novotny  and  of  the  party's  cultural  overseer. 
Jlrl  Hendrych. 

Nevertheless.  It  was  noted  that  the  edi- 
torials were  not  so  strong  as  they  might 
have  been.  There  Is.  in  fact,  a  tendency 
among  a  number  of  more  conservative  writ- 
ers who  have  good  party  connections  to 
defend  the  right  of  Mr.  Vacullk  and  the 
others  to  speak  as  they  did  while  disagreeing 
with  what  they  said. 

The  party  Central  Committee  U  expected 
to  announce  Its  verdict  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  both  on  the  individual  writers  and 
on  the  brxjader  question  of  whether  there  Is 
to  be  a  formal  curtailing  of  Intellectual  free- 
dom. Despite  the  anger  of  the  party  leaders, 
there  are  widespread  reports  that  the  efforts 
of  the  more  Influential  members  of  the  intel- 
lectual community  to  prevent  a  crackdown 
will  succeed,  at  least  partly,  and  that  the 
party  decision  will  be  some  form  of  com- 
promise. 

prepared  for  what  comes 
Mr  Vacullk.  a  pale,  casuaUy  dressed  man 
who  speaks  modesUy  of  his  work— he  has 
published  two  novels,  the  most  recent  of 
which  won  wide  praise— says  he  Is  prepared 
for  whatever  comes.  Sitting  in  the  writers' 
club  over  a  lemonade,  and  pausing  to  talk 
with  fellow  writers  who  came  up  to  greet 
him  affectionately,  he  spoke  briefly  of  him- 
self. 

The  son  of  a  carpenter  In  a  Moravian  vil- 
lage, he  worked  as  an  apprentice  in  a  shoe 
factory  and.  when  World  War  11  ended,  came 
to  Prague  to  study. 

"I  joined  the  party  in  1946 — back  when 
there  were  a  number  of  choices,"  he  said. 
"I  thought  it  had'  the  most  courageous 
program,  the  most  logical  one.  As  time  went 
by  and  things  didn't  work,  I  thought  it  was 
because  certain  flgures  were  no  good. 


•Later  I  began  to  siispect  that  the  system 
itself  was  •  •   • 

"I  would  jBtart  over  again  from  the  begin- 
ning,"  he  ^d  with  a  smile,  "from  where  I 
was  in  1946.  I  woiUd  try  to  work,  to  write, 
to  see  what  I  could  do,  I  would  be  free." 

Expulsion  frwn  the  party  would  jeopardize 
his  lob  on  the  editorial  board  of  Llterarni 
Novlny,  the  principal  literary  magazine. 
Other  members  of  the  board.  Including  the 
editor,  Dusan  Hamslk.  said,  however,  that 
they  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  be  re- 
moved.. ^  ,  ,  ,  ♦*;« 
Asked  why,  in  view  of  his  opinion  of  the 
party  structure,  he  did  not  resign,  Mr.  Vacu-^ 
Ilk  answered: 

"U  the  people  who  think  as  I  do,  and 
there  are  very  many,  would  stay  In  the  party 
and  work,  perh^Je  we  could  make  the  party 
what  it  ought  to  be." 

He  said  this  tentatively,  as  if  not  espe- 
cially convinced,  and  added:  "But  I  wouldn't 
advise  young  people  to  Join  It.  Three  years 
ago,  perhaps  I  wovQd  have.  Now  I  think  it  is 
too  difficult." 

What  should  young  people  do  If  they  do 
not  Join  the  party?  ^     „    ^        »,,„» 

"I  have  no  answer,"  he  said.  "Perhaps  that 
is  why  they  are  so  apathetic,  so  selfish,  be- 
cause they  have  no  answer  either.  They  do 
not  have  the  Illusion  about  the  party  that 
we  did,  and  they  don't  believe  In  anything 

else  " 

He  paxised,  and  then  said  with  the  mix- 
ture of  puzzlement  and  regret  tbat  Czecho- 
slovaks of  his  generation  use  when  Uiey 
speak  of  the  people  In  their  twenties:  "They 
are  so  poor.  And  so  free." 

(Prom   the   Baltimore  Sun,  July   11,   1»681 
RED  TROOPS  Moving  In.  Czechs  Hear— Radio 

Prague  Quotes  News  Reports  From  West 

Germant 

(By  Stuart  S.  Smith) 

Bonn  July  10.— Quoting  West  German 
news  reports.  Radio  Prague  said  tonight  that 
more  foreign  Warsaw  Pact  troops  are  march- 
ing into  Czechoslovakia. 

"We  can  only  hope  there  Is  no  reason  to 
worry  "  Radio  Prague  commented. 

Earlier  this  evening  the  Czechoslovak  De- 
fense Mmistry  admitted  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
balking  over  the  withdrawal  of  Its  soldiers. 
Soviet  Polish  and  Hungarian  units  entered 
CzechoslovakU  In  May  and  June  for  the  War- 
saw Pact  "staff  exercises." 

NEW    SITUATION 


"A  new  situation  has  arisen,"  a  ministry 
spokesman  explained  during  an  interview 
with  Radio  Prague.  "The  whole  matter  is 
being  negotiated  anew,"  he  said. 

On  July  2  Major  General  Josef  Ceplcky. 
the  Czechoslovak  spokesman  for  last  month's 
Warsaw  Pact  maneuvers,  said  during  a  tele- 
vision program  "all  foreign  armies  will  be 
out  of  our  territory  within  three  days." 

Asked  about  this  statement  during  to- 
nijtht's  broadcast,  the  Defense  Ministry 
official  commented:  "Since  it  I  the  Soviet 
withdrawal]  has  not  yet  achieved.  It  means 
a  new  situation  has  arisen.  The  whole  matter 
Is  betag  discussed  anew.  I  cannot  make  a 
comment  at  thU  time.  Perhaps  tomorrow." 

SOME  27,000  SOVIET  TROOPS 

Prague  sources  said  that  as  of  last  night 
there  were  27.000  Soviet  troops  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia but  added  that  additional  troops,  par- 
ticularly from  Hungary,  are  currently  march- 
ing into  the  country. 

Reliable  Communist  officials  said  Monday 
that  Czechoslovak  leaders  had  capitulated  to 
Kremlin  demands  that  foreign  Warsaw  Pact 
troops  remain  on  Czechoslovak  territory  un- 
til further  notice. 

Soviet  Marshal  Ivan  I.  Yakubovsky,  the 
Warsaw  Alliance  miUtary  commander,  has 
reportedly  refused  to  recall  his  men  from 
Czechoslovakia  on  the  grounds  that  Antonln 
Novotny.   the   dlacredlted   former   president 


and  party  chief,  agreed  that  the  maneuvers 
could  continue  through  August. 

BEGAN    JUNE   20 

The  maneuvers  began  June  20.  On  June  30 
the  Polish,  Czechoslovak  and  Soviet  news 
agencies  announced  that  the  maneuvers  had 
ended.  Soon  thereafter,  however.  Tass,  the 
omclal  Soviet  agency,  withdrew  the  story, 
even  though  It  had  already  been  printed  in 
Prot>d<i,  the  Soviet  party  newspaper,  and 
stated  the  maneuvers  would  continue.  Czech- 
oslovak officials  inunedlately  said  the  maneu- 
vers were  over,  all  reports  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Yesterday  Col.  Gen.  Miirtln  Dzur,  the 
Czechoslovak  Defense  Minister,  said  that  35 
per  cent  of  the  foreign  troops  had  left  the 
country  and  that  discussions  with  the  War- 
saw Pact  command  were  taking  place  about 
sending  the  rest  home. 

WRITERS'    UNION    OBJECTS 

Today,  though.  Prague  officials  close  to  the 
Czechoslovak  Communist  party  lead«^lp 
said  the  foreign  troops  wUl  remain  and  wUl 
be  reinforced.  General  Dzur,  it  was  added,  has 
threatened  to  resign. 

The  Czechoslovak  Writers'  Union  has  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Prague 
warning  tbat  the  continued  presence  of  Rus- 
sian soldiers  In  the  country  might  cause  '  in- 
dlKnatlon"  among  the  Czechoslovak  citizens. 
This,  however,  may  well  be  what  the  Kremlin 
Is  waiting  for  as  an  excxise  to  stamp  out  the 
democratization  movement. 

This  morning  Prague  newspapers  de- 
manded tbat  their  Government  announce  a 
definite  date  for  the  departure  of  the  laat 
foreign  soldiers.  There  have  been  no  foreign 
garrisons  In  Czechoslovakia  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  The  limited  niunber  of  Soviet 
officers  who  advised  the  Czechoslovak  Army 
left  the  country  some  years  ago  and  there  is 
no  plan  to  ask  them  to  return,  Czechoslovak 
officials  say. 

Several  offices  have  been  flooded  with  let- 
ters Their  telephone  switchboards  have  been 
swamped  with  calU  asking  when  the  foreign 

*   soldiers  are  to  leave.  _  .   .     „,„ 

••If  everything  is  all  right  what  is  pre- 
venting the  officials  of  our  Army  from  giving 
precise  information?"  inquU-ed  Mlad  Fronta. 
the  Czechoslovak  Youth  Union  Dally.  Un- 
clear and  contradictory  information  only  in- 
creases the  uncertolnty  and  plays  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  spread  alarming  reports 

The  East  German,  PolUh,  Hungarian,  Bul- 
garian and  Soviet  Commimlst  parties  have 
^tten  notes  to  the  Czechoslovak  Commu- 
nist party  expressing  their  concern  about  the 
UberallzaUon  movement.  The  letters  differ  m 
tone.  The  Ulbricht  regimes  Is  said  to  be  the 
toughest  allegedly  accusing  the  Czechoslovak 
leadership  of  being  revisionists. 

SUMMrr  REJECTED 

Late  Monday  the  Czechoslovak  party  Cen- 
tral Committee  Presidium  reportedly  rejected 
demands  to  attend  a  Conmiunist  summit  con- 
ference this  week. 

The  Prague  newspaper  Zemedelske  Novmy 
commented:  "It  would  hardly  be  of  any  use 
if  we  were  to  go  to  the  conference  table  in 
the  role  of  .  .  .  heretics."  The  newspaper 
said  Czechoslovakia  U  ready  to  have  bllat«™ 
talks  with  any  interested  party  provided  the 
country's  sovereignty  Is  respected. 

In  Moscow  this  morning  Literatumaya 
Gazeta.  a  political  and  literary  newspaper, 
charged  that  counter-revolutionary  forces 
have  developed  In  CzechoslovakU  The  term 
is  reserved  only  for  the  Kremlins  worst 
enemies.  It  was  applied  once  to  descril^  the 
Hungarian  uprising  which  the  U.S.S.R. 
crushed  with  Its  tanks  In  1956. 

MANITESTO    ASSAILSS 

Ltferofttmayo  Gazeta  asserted  that  the  re- 
cent Czechoslovak  "Two  Thousand  Words 
manifesto  signed  by  the  country's  leading 
intellectuals  and  sportsmen  was  a  "Provoc- 
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Januarys. 
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Soviet 
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Among  those  attendli  g 
were  Leonid  I.  Bresbnev 
Nikolai  V.  Podgomy 
N.  Kosygln,  Soviet  Prem 
East  German  party  boat 
German  Premier,    Jano 
party  leader;  Todor 
chief  and  Premier; 
Isb  party  leader,  and 
officials. 

The    presence    of    so 
persons     indicates     th< 
which  some  of 
allies  take  Mr.  Dubcek'i 
Communist  nMvement 
develop   a  system   of 
without  outside  interfere  nee 


Caecboak  vakla' 


NXVEK  Biai*    w  xmTTtat 


This  morning  Prace,  tl  e 
union  newspaper,  carrU  d 
Polish  capital  reportlnu, 
will  negotiate  about  us  without  us." 

An  accompanying  edtorlal  asserted  that 
"our  nation  has  nevw  before  In  Its  history 
been  so  united  and  of  tl  le  same  opinion  as  It 
Is  today." 

The  nation,  Prace  declared,  stands  flrmly 
behind  Mr.  Dubcek,  Preinler  Oldrlch  Cemlk; 
Josef    Smrkovsky,    the!  National    Assembly 
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president,  "and  tbe  progreolve  repreaenU- 
tlves  of  tbe  Conununlst  party  and  Govern- 
ment." 

These  forward-looking  leaders,  the  paper 
said,  quite  clearly  showed  our  friends,  as  well 
as  those  who  criticised  our  liberalisation 
process,  that  they  represent  a  sovereign 
people  and  a  sovereign  state. 

Praee  and  other  newspapers  were  again  full 
of  resolutions  from  the  puMle  declaring  that 
Czecboalovakla  will  go  Its  way  come  what 
may. 

The  Czechoslovak  Academy  of  Science,  for 
example,  wrote  to  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
Science,  one  of  whose  members  recently  ac- 
cused Czechoslovakia  of  betraying  the  Com- 
munist cause.  "The  friendship  with  your 
country,"  the  Czechoslovak  scientists  pointed 
out.  "'Is  still  the  basis"  of  the  policy.  How- 
ever, tbe  letter  added,  "we  insist  that  you 
try  to  better  understand  what  Is  going  on 
In  our  country." 

The  Czechoslovak  academicians  Invited 
their  Soviet  colleagues  to  send  a  delegation 
"to  visit  us"  so  that  the  Soviet  scientists 
would  "not  only  get  the  information  about 
our  country  that  Is  being  greatly  distorted 
In  your  press." 

A  letter  from  the  Prague  Hospital  staff  read 
In  part:  "We  reject  all  the  slander  concern- 
ing our  leading  repreeentatlvea."  The  letter 
rebuked  the  Soviet  for  accusing  Czechoelovak 
officials  of  revisionism  and  counter-revolu- 
tionism, asserting,  "we  are  also  a  cultured 
nation  with  a  tradition  of  many  centuries 
and  with  a  high  average  Intelligence." 
aucovx  FoaaiGN  souHzaa 
"We  want  to  build  Socialism,  but  on  the 
basis  of  the  highest  freedom  for  man  and 
on  humanist  values.  We  demand  that  every- 
one take  our  liberalization  process  for  what 
it  Is.  Leave  us  our  Sovereignty  and  remove 
all  foreign  soldiers  from  our  territory." 

A  Prace  reporter  talked  with  some  Soviet 
Army  officers  yesterday,  reporting  that  they 
had  packed  and  expected  to  be  gone  within 
two  days.  "This  is  your  affair  and  we  wish 
you  much  luck,"  the  Proce  reporter  said  the 
Soviet  officer  told  him. 

ANTI-BONN  poamoN 
Trybuna  Luda  said  it  was  especially  con- 
cerned by  the  efforts  of  certain  Czechoslovak 
officials  to  revise  the  Warsaw  Pact's  common 
stand  against  the  Federal  Republic  of  West 
Germany. 

Shortly  after  Romania  recognized  Weat 
Germany,  tbe  other  Eastern  European  alli- 
ance states  met  and  reached  a  secret  agree- 
ment that  none  of  them  would  exchange 
ambassadors  with  Bonn  unless  the  Federal 
Republic : 

1.  Formally  recognized  the  East  German 
Government. 

2.  Recognized  the  Oder-Nelsse  line  as 
Germany's  permanent  frontier  with  Poland. 

3.  Renounced  all  access  to  nuclear  weapons. 

4.  Declared  the  1938  Munich  treaty  In- 
valid from   its  Inception. 

WAaSAW    ATTACK 

In  Warsaw  this  morning  an  unsigned  but 
plainly  official  article  In  Trybuna  Luda,  the 
Polish  Commxinlst  party  newspaper,  sharply 
attacked  Czechoslovakia,  warning  that  no 
country  can  be  permitted  to  break  out  of  tbe 
common  front. 

"If  In  a  Socialist  country  the  forces  of 
reaction  threaten  the  basis  of  socialism  It 
Is  at  the  same  time  an  assault  on  tbe  Inter- 
ests of  the  other  Socialist  countries,"  Try- 
buna  Luda  asserted. 

The  paper  clearly  showed  that  tbe  five 
orthodox  Communist  nations  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  tbe  very  existence  of  the  War- 
saw Pact,  commenting:  "Its  strength  and 
ability  to  endure"  depends  upon  the  Internal 
developments  In  each  member  country. 
THacATBNa  aacDBirr 

"He  Who  would  break  tbe  backbone  of 
tbe  Socialist  States  threatens  tbe  basis  of 


our  alliance,  our  unity  and  the  security  of 
our  fraternal  countries,"  the  newspaper  de- 
cUred,  adding: 

"  'It  Is  NOT  so  much  the  fact  that  the  antl- 
Oommunist  reaction  U  rising  against  social- 
ism, for  this  It  does  all  the  time  everywhere, 
but  above  all  that  Ite  activity  and  lU  appeals 
are  tolerated  "In  Csecboslovakla"  within  the 
framework  of  'democratlaatlon'  and  are  not 
met  with  determined  reelstanoe.'  " 

Trybuna  Ludu  complained  that  the  antl- 
communlat  reaction  Is  finding  a  "favorable 
tribune"  In  the  "columns  of  the  Czechoslovak 
press,  on  the  radio  and  on  television"  as  well 
as  "in  the  Banks  of  the  party  Itself." 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  July  18, 

1M8I 
Cbbchs  again  Deft  Sovirr  Bloc,  Stick  to 

LIBKBAL   POUCT  ' 

PBAOiTK. — ^Bolstered  by  the  support  of  Pres- 
ident "nto  and  Western  Europe's  two  biggest 
Communist  parties.  Csechoslovakla's  liberal 
Communist  leadership  defied  the  Kremlin 
and  Its  ortlkodox  allies  In  Eastern  Europe 
again  today. 

Tbe  Czechoslovak  party's  presidium  re- 
plied to  the  tough  demands  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  four  other  Red  governments  for 
reversal  of  Prague's  liberal  course  by  declar- 
ing there  is  nothing  "counter-revolutionary" 
about  It. 

"We  don't  see  any  realistic  reasons  peimlt- 
tlng  our  present  situation  to  be  called  coun- 
ter-revoluUonary."  the  party  presidium  said 
In  a  sUtement  published  by  tbe  Czechoslo- 
vak news  agency  CTK. 

rsAX  SFIXAD  or  mm 

The  statement  replied  to  a  letter  from  tbe 
Warsaw  conference  Sunday  and  Monday  of 
CommunUt  leaders  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
East  Germany.  Poland,  Himgary  and  Bul- 
garia. The  Russians,  Germans  and  Poles  par- 
ticularly fear  the  liberal  ferment  In  Czech- 
oslovakia will  spread  to  their  own  poten- 
tially restive  people. 

The  Czechoslovak  reformist  regime  of 
Alexander  Dubcek  already  had  pledged  to 
continue  liberalization,  saying  It  had  full 
support  of  the  people. 

The  Warsaw  letter  and  a  further  declara- 
tion by  the  Soviet  Communist  party's  cen- 
tral commitee  were  published  In  the  Soviet 
press  today.  Tbey  amounted  to  the  strongest 
and  most  extraordinary  public  demands 
made  on  a  Soviet  aUy  In  recent  years. 

CLAIMS   aXJXCTBD 

The  Czechoslovak  presidium  called  the 
party  central  committee  to  meet  tomorrow 
to  approve  the  r^ly  to  the  Warsaw  letter. 

The  reply  rejected  claims  by  the  fearful 
orthodox  that  the  Communist  system  In 
Czechoslovakia  waa  In  danger,  that  the  coun- 
try was  preparing  to  change  Its  foreign  policy 
and  "that  there  is  concrete  danger  of  sep- 
arating our  country  from  the  Socialist 
society." 

It  expressed  surprise  at  the  crlUclsm  and 
said  the  Czechoslovak  Communists  consist- 
ently base  their  actions  on  the  principles  of 
Socialist  Internationalism,  the  Warsaw  Pact 
alliance  and  the  development  of  friendly 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Socialist  states. 

PUBGX    DXKANDED 

The  demands  by  tbe  Soviet  Union  and 
hard-line  allies  caUed  for  Dubcek  to  restore 
dictatorial  party  control,  relmpose  press  cen- 
sorship and  purge  liberals  from  the  party. 
The  Warsaw  letter  accused  the  Czechoelovak 
leadets  of  falling  to  oorreot  an  "absolutely 
unacceptable"  situation. 

It  also  vowed  support  for  the  remaining 
conaervaUvee  whom  the  liberals  hoped  to 
oust  from  the  party  central  committee  at 
a  party  congress  in  September. 

Neither  the  letter  nor  the  resolution  of 
the  Soviet  party,  urging  "a  decUlve  strug- 
gle," said  what  action  would  be  taken  If  tbe 
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Duboek    regime    did    not    give    In    to    the 

demands.  _. 

MeanwhUe,  the  Italian  Communist  party 
reaffirmed  lU  solidarity  with  the  OmiAo- 
slovak  Uberallzatlon  drive  today  and  caUed 
for  independence  for  every  Communis  party 
In  tbe  world. 

BACK  czacB  coxrasK 
The  ItaUan  Communist  leadership  said  It 
"Is  convinced  that  the  understanding  and 
fraternal  and  faithful  support  by  the  other 
CommunUt  parttes  can  make  a  valid  con- 
tribution to  the  Czechoslovak  Communist 
party  to  fight  the  dangers  present  In  this 
process  of  renewal." 

An  ItaUan  delegation  and  French  Com- 
miinlst  party  chief  Waldeck  Rochet  were  In 
Moecow  earlier  this  week  to  urge  that  the 
CzechoBlovaks  be  left  alone  to  develop  their 

own  policies.  ^  *».  * 

Tbe  Prague  government  announced  tnai 
Rochet  will  arrive  tomorrow. 

Sources  In  Belgrade  disclosed  plans  to 
visit  Prague  by  both  Tito,  who  has  taken 
bis  country  along  an  Independent  ooxirse 
since  be  broke  with  Stalin  In  1948,  and 
Romanian  Communist  leader  Nlcolae  Ceau- 
sescu,  who  has  been  Increasingly  defiant  of 
~  Kremlin  control. 
'  A  public  opinion  poll  published  In  Prague 
yesterday  showed  the  people  are  overwhelm- 
ingly t)eh(nd  Dubcek;.  and  91  percent  of 
those  queried  asked  that  Russian  troops 
withdraw  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Czechoslovak  army  said  Soviet  troops 
who  stayed  after  the  end  of  Warsaw  Pact 
maneuvers  last  month  were  movmg  out  "ac- 
cording to  schedule."  It  said  "all  Soviet 
troops"  would  leave  the  country  but  gave 
no  date. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

July  30, 1968] 
THBZAT  TO  Czechs  Mdtxs  LnxBALS 


(By  David  Lawrence)  \ 
Paradoxes  are  numerous  these  days,  but 
none  is  more  conspicuous  than  the  absolute 
sUence  about  Czechoslovakia  which  is  being 
malntanled  by  virtually  all  the  groups,  or- 
ganizations, college  professors,  Uberals  and 
others  In  America  who  zealously  expound  the 
doctrine  that  people  have  a  right  to  deter- 
mine their  own  form  of  government. 

No  such  silence  prevaUed  when  Rhodesia, 
for  example,  tried  to  solve  its  internal  prob- 
lems with  respect  to  racUl  relations.  In  fact, 
the  United  Stotes  has  Joined  with  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  m  imposing 
almost  total  sanctions  on  trade  with 
RhodesU. 

But  here  Is  Czechoslovakia  threatened  by 
military  Intervention  by  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment If  sometblng  in  line  with  Moscow-style 
communism  is  not  adopted.  Yet  no  voices  are 
raised  anywhere  In  Europe  or  In  this  coun- 
try even  to  express  sympathy  with  the  demo- 
cratic elements  In  Czechoslovakia  which  are 
trying  to  modify  their  form  of  government. 
Meanwhile,  the  Soviets  are  making  mlUtary 
threats  and  have  actually  mobilized  troops  on 
the  Iwrder  of  Czecboalovakla  to  coerce  the 
latter  Into  acceptance  of  Moscow's  dlctatorUl 
policies. 

The  Czech  leaders  are  not  trying  to  abolUh 
communism,  but  seeking  to  modify  It  so  that 
It  will  be  more  democraUc.  They  already  are 
permitting  considerable  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  assembly,  and  freedom  of  the 
press.  Tbe  Soviet  government,  however,  ap- 
parently feels  it  has  the  right  to  dictate  to 
tbe  leaders  In  Prague  what  they  may  or  may 
not  do  in  domestic  policies. 

Members  of  the  11 -man  Communist  body 
ruling  Czechoslovakia  are  conferring  with 
top  Soviet  leaders  who  have  come  from  Moe- 
cow to  a  meeting  on  Czech  territory  near  the 
Soviet  border.  Upon  the  outcome  of  this  con- 
ference depends  whether  the  Soviet  Unldn 
will  intervene  mlUtarUy  to  force  the  preaent 
government  to  come  to  terms  or  will  establish 


a  new  regUne  that  wlU  adhere  to  the  kind  of 
communlam     which     the     Soviets     apply 
throughout  the  areas  they  control.  Moscow 
Is  being  supported  by  Poland,  East  Germany 
and  Bulgaria— over  which  it  maintains  an 
Iron  band— and  to  a  lesser  extent  by  Hun- 
gary which  U  still  occupied  by  Soviet  troops, 
inie  Kremlin   leaders   are   demanding   of 
Czech  officials  that  they  turn  back  toward 
the  Soviet  kind  of  communism— mcludlng  a 
restimpUon  of  press  censorship  and  the  sup- 
pression of  all  non-Cpmmunlst  political  ac- 
tivities   Even  more,   the   Czechs   are   being 
coerced  into  matatalnlng  their  alliance  with 
the  commimist-bloc  naUons  and  are  being 
warned  about  getting  too  friendly  with  West 
Germany  or  other  non-Communist  countries. 
The  threat  of  Soviet  military  intervention 
Is  constant.  ^  ^         .  ' 

The  crisis  U  bound  to  affect  the  future  of 
the  satellite  states  In  Eastern  Europe.  Yugo- 
slavia under  "Hto  long  ago  broke  away  from 
Soviet  domination,  but  does  have  friendly 
reUUons  with  Moecow.  Rumania,  too.  has 
in  recent  years  asserted  more  and  more  in- 

***«°i8*  understandable  that  the  American 
Kovemment  would,  for  diplomatic  reasons, 
choose  to  be  silent.  Washington  has  kept  a 
hands-off  policy  in  the  Czechoslovak  con- 
troversy because  of  a  beUef  that  nothing 
should  be  done  that  would  give  Moecow  a 
chance  to  blame  Western  governments  for 
what  U  happening  in  Czechoslovakia. 

When  the  United  States  goes  to  the  as- 
sistance of  a  country  which  U  trying  to  de- 
termine its  own  form  of  government— such 
as  South  Vietnam— "liberals"  denounce  this 
as  "aggression."  Yet  they  remain  sUent  as  the 
Soviets  seek  to  deny  even  to  "Uberal"  Com- 
munists the  right  to  set  up  their  own  vjitem 
of  government  within  Czechoslovakia.  The 
mobillzatton  of  Soviet  mlUtary  forces  is 
Dlalnly  a  threat  of  aggression  against  Czecho- 
slovakia but  none  of  the  Communist  par- 
ties—In'  France,  luly  or  this  country— Is 
wlUlng  to  recognize  It. 

Certainly  there  Is  nothing  to  prevent  pri- 
vate organizations  and  some  of  the  articulate 
professors  and  scholars  in  America  and  Westr 
ern  Europe  from  condemning  publicly  In 
most  vehement  terms  the  Soviet  Intervention 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  CzechoslovakU.  But 
silence  seems  to  be  the  rule. 


[From  the  New  Leader.  Aug.  26, 1968] 
Wht  Moscow  Fkars  the  Czechs 
(By  Victor  A.  Velen) 
The  New  Course  In  Czechoslovakia  Is  one 
of  the  most  important  political   and   social 
phenomena   of   the   postvw   period.   Should 
It  be  repressed  by   Soviet  intimidation    or 
armed  Intervention,  the  repercussions  could 
cause  a  serious  regression   In  international 
relations.  Should  It  succeed,  this  union  of 
democracy  and  socialism  could  become  a  po- 
Uttcal model  for  other  countries  to  follow.  In 
the  West  as  weU  as  In  the  East. 

In  the  effort  to  expUm  their  position  to  the 
Russians,  the  present  Czech  leaders  have 
Dortrayed  the  New  Course  as  a  revival  rattier 
than  a  betrayal  of  socialism— a  revolution 
aimed  at  transforming  an  authoritarian, 
pseudo-socialist  society  into  a  humanitarian 
•^lallst  democracy."  That  the  Russians  have 
been  incapable  of  grasping  its  real  nature 
is  understandable,  since  recent  even^a  in 
Czechoslovakia  represent  the  antithesis  of 
the  evolution  of  Soviet  society.  Their  fear  is 
also  understandable,  since  these  events  call 
into  question  the  very  vlablUty  of  the  So- 
viet political  system.  For  they  offer  proof  once 
again  that  freedom  is  a  basic  motive  In  his- 
tory, that  the  more  a  society  advances,  ttie 
more  imperative  the  need  for  freedom  be- 
comes. .        , 

Throughout  their  ao-year  history,  a  chronic 
aUment  of  the  so-caUed  "peoples'  democra- 
cies" has  been  a  steadUy  diminishing  national 
consensus.  Immediately  after  World  War  n, 
power  in  these  countries  was  held  by  a  rel- 


atively large  number  of  dlsclpltaed,  IdeaUeUc 
CommunUta  backed  by  the  mass  of  the  wrk- 
mg  class  and  the  intellectuals.  The  period  of 
Stalinist  terror,  and  the  years  of  uninspiring 
collective  rule,  narrowed  down  this  baae  oi 
power  to  an  ossified  governmental  bureauc- 
racy and  a  sterile  Party  apparatus.  The  aver- 
age citizen  became  alienated  from  public  life, 
concerned  only  with  hU  personal  economic 
and  political  survival. 

In  the  past  decade,  however,  a  new  po- 
Utleal  consciousness  has  been  awakening 
among  the  younger  generations,  who  have 
begun  to  reject  the  system  that  raised  and 
indoctrinated  them.  They  have  ccMne  to  rec- 
ognize that  "man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone":  A  comparatively  secure  Job  and  an 
advanced  social  security  system  has  not  been 
able  to  replace  their  yearning  for  certam 
fundamental  political  Ideals. 

The  revolutionary  rumbling  in  Hungary 
and  Poland  following  StaUn's  death  were 
efforts  to  broaden  the  bases  of  these  regimes 
by  eliminating  Stalinist  methods  and  prac- 
Uces  But  m  both  cases  the  primary  motivat- 
ing factor  was  nationalist  sentiment  in  de- 
fiance of  Russian  domination.  The  common 
denominator  of  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters  and  the  Polish  reformists  was  that 
they  were  antl-Russlan,  and  to  the  extent 
that  they  identified  the  Russians  with  so- 
cialism, also  antl-soclallst. 

The  historical  and  social  premises  o«  tne 
Czech   revolution   are   entirely   different,   as 
have  been  Its  results.  Except  for  East  Qa- 
many,  Czechoslovakia  Is   the  only  country 
in  Eastern  Europe  with  an  old  artisan  and 
industrial— as  opposed  to  a  rural— tradition. 
It  shared  in  the  general  Western  EuKH>ean 
EnUghtenment,  and  has  had  experience  m 
the  formation  of  democratic  Idea*  and  insti- 
tutions. That  is  why,  incidentally,  Czecho- 
slovakia  v?a8  one  of  the  few  countries   in 
Eastern  Europe  to  have  a  prewar  Commu- 
nist party— the  third  strongest  in  the  coun- 
try—represented   in   ParUament.    Thus   the 
search    for   a   new   social    pattern   has   not 
sprung  from  national  aspirations  or  hatred 
of  the  Russians,  but  from  a  desire  to  com- 
bine socialism  with  the  older  Czechoslovak 
humanitarian,  democratic  heritage. 

This  combination  Is  basically  nothing  more 
than  a  return  to  pre-Marxlan  socialism,  usu- 
ally regarded  by  Communists  as  petit  bour- 
geois and  Utopian.  It  U  predicated  on  the  be- 
lief that  modem  soclaUsm  can  move  forward 
only  on  the  basis  of  the  freedoms  (the  bour- 
geolB  freedoms,  as  Marx  called  them)  wrung 
from  Uie  ruimg  classes  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies of  struggle— out  of  which  emerged  toe 
great  prlndplea  of  modem  democracy  that 
Invest  sovereignty  In  the  people. 

These  principles  have  surfaced  spontane- 
'  ously  in  Czechoslovakia  since  last  January, 
but  naturally  they  vrtU  not  suffice  l^  t^e™" 
selves  They  must  be  anchored  in  institutions 
so  that  no  change  In  Une  can  sweep  them 
away  administratively,  as  has  happened  in 
PoUmd,  for  example.  The  road  traveled  from 
the  "PoUsh  October"  of  1956.  with  Its  af- 
firmation of  free  speech,  to  the  anti-Semitic, 
faaclstlc  campaign  waged  by  the  Polish  re- 
gime in  repressing  the  studento  during  the 
Warsaw  riote  of  1968,  U  ample  proof  that  to 
survive  principles  must  be  transformed  into 
legislation.  _      ...^   »  .. 

The  Czechs  fully  recognize  this  That  is 
why  thrtr  first  concern,  after  they  eliminated 
the  most  powerful  StaUnist  elf^^^^f  ^V- 
highest  echelons,  was  to  establish  the  iree- 
d<Mns  of  speech  and  assembly  as  law  m  Pla«» 
of  LenlnCllmpllsttc  equation.  "soclaUam 
plus  electrification  equals  communlMtt.  tbe 
Czechs  have  devised  a  more  advanced  and 
at  the  same  time  more  ancient  equation, 
wmch  could  be  rendered:  "Human  rights 
Ji^teed  in  a  democratic  »»»»«■  P»f«*: 
entific  progress,  plus  soclaUsm  might  at  some 
futiH*  date  become  c»f|imunlsm.  _,^„ 

The  Czechs  are  pr.*>8bly  the  first  modern 
society  to  tranaform  a  totaUtarian  state  into 
S  wh^  the  citizens  actively  and  effectively 
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p«rtlclp*te  in  the  rea  puhl  oa.  TnuMl».te4.mto 
t«rma  of  But  Buiopea  i  poUtlca,  totell- 
tftrlftniam  bas  meant  tti«  unoonteated  rule 
of  an  oligarchy — neither  tlected  nor  reTOca- 
ble— which  clalnu  not  oMj  to  rule  in  the 
name  of  the  proletariat  but  also  to  be  Ita 
supreme  expre«lon.  In  l»ct,  thU  oligarchy 
bas  no  connection  with  '  he  proletariat  and 
maintains  Its  power  monapoly  for  the  sake 
of  power  alone.  The  ehTatton  of  Marxist 
theory  into  a  state  reUgl(in — an  empty  con- 
glomerate of  hollow  phra  «■  and  formulae — 
has  precluded  the  object  ve  analysis  of  real 
problems  and  consequently  any  attempt  to 
solve  them. 

CBech  pblloeophers  ha  re  worked  for  the 
past  eight  years  to  break  1  hrough  this  totali- 
tarian vise,  and  the  Pragu «  spring  owes  much 
to  their  conclusions.  Wrl  ;lng  In  the  Italian 
Communist  weekly  Riruuc  Ita  last  June,  Karel 
Koslk  went  to  the  heart  or  the  matter:  "The 
Cseehoelovak  events  do  :  lot  constitute  one 
of  the  usual  political  oris*  s.  one  of  the  U4ua< 
economic  crises,  but  rati  er  a  crisis  In  the 
underlying  premises  of  cantemporary  ideas 
on  reality  as  a  system  of  general  manipula- 
tion. Humanistic  soclallsii.  for  whose  exist- 
ence or  non-existence  th«  struggle  Is  taking 
place  now  In  Czechoslovat  la,  1b  a  revolution- 
ary and  llUefatlng  alterr  atlve.  ...  If  the 
CaechoelovtflT  "experiment  should  succeed — 
and  Its  success  depends  oi  whether  It  will  be 
realized  without  compronlse  and  half-aolu- 
tlons — we  shall  be  confroi  tted  with  practical 
proof  that  the  system  of  general  manipula- 
tion may  be  overcome  In  Ita  own  main  con- 
temporary forms:  burei  tucratlc  Stalinism 
and  caplUtllst  democracy.  .  .  ." 

From  January  1988  on  the  Czechoslovak 
public  has  become  aware  t  r  the  beginnings  of 
"participatory  democracy":  Political  and 
special  Interest  groups  hai  e  mxishroomed,  the 
organizational  and  Ideol  >glcal  activities  of 
the  Communist  party  hav  i  included  a  greater 
percentage  of  its  memb(  rshlp.  At  no  time 
since  the  Russian  RevoU  tlon  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  resistance  t  lovements  In  World 
War  n) ,  has  a  Europeai  Communist  party 
known  such  an  abrupt  ncrease  In  popular 
support.  According  to  a  pi  ibllc  opinion  survey 
published  In  Rude  Pravo  <  >n  July  13,  In  Janu- 
ary only  17  percent  of  the  population  had 
confidence  in  the  ability  >f  the  Party  to  lead 
the  state;  by  July  this  fljure  had  Increased 
to  51  percent,  with  89  jercent  supporting 
the  policies  of  the  govern  tnent. 

If  wldespr^U  partlclp  itlon  and  support 
continues,  the  Czechoslo^  ak  experiment  may 
provide  a  solution  to  crtse  i  that  have  plagued 
the  social  systems  of  both  East  and  West. 
Since  World  War  I.  for  ixample.  It  has  be- 
come Increasingly  evldunt  that  Weatem 
parllamentry  rule  is  an  Inadequate  Instru- 
ment of  modem  goverr  ment.  Indeed,  the 
more  a  society  relies  on  iclentlflc  solutions, 
the  more  "partltocracy"  (to  use  the  Italian 
expression  for  party  rule)  comes  to  resemble 
authoritarian  rule,  thougti  still  retaining  Its 
democratic  image  In  the  i  ilnds  of  the  people. 
Conceivably,  the  repli  cement  of  parties 
by  autonomous  political  i  nd  economic  mter- 
est  groups.  Intellectual  clubs,  youth  circles, 
trade  unions,  agricultural  cooperatives,  etc., 
would  constitute  a  per  nanent  foruna  for 
national  policy  and  planning  much  more 
responsive  to  the  will  of  he  people  than  the 
congresses  and  parllamec  ts  of  the  west.  The 
kind  of  political  stagnati  on  that  took  place 
In  Prance  tinder  the  part]  rule  of  the  Fourth 
Republic  might  no  longer  be  possible.  This 
remodeling  of  the  poUtl<al  organs  of  state. 
based  on  the  direct  partlc  patlon  of  all  strata 
of  the  population.  Is  a  mc  demlzed  version  of 
the  principles  set  forth  b]  the  early  humani- 
tarian socialists  and  inarcblsts:  Salnt- 
Slmon,  Fourier,  Proudhot  and  Kropotkln. 

All  speculation  Is  Idle,  of  course,  so  long 
as  Csechoslovakla  remain  i  In  an  almost  Im- 
poaslble  political  sltuatlm.  It  Is  virtually 
surrounded  by  hostile  g  svernments  which, 
in  the  name  of  soclallsn .  fear  any  form  of 
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revttallzatlon  baaed  on  popular  expression 
and  assent.  The  Soviet  Union  is  far  less  con- 
cerned about  the  independent  coxuve  taken 
by  Rumania,  for  Instance,  because  the  au- 
thoritarian, bureaucratic  structure  of  the 
state  has  so  far  not  been  challenged  there. 

The  posaibiUty  of  direct  Soviet  intervention 
in  Czechoslovakia  now  appears  to  depend 
largely  on  Russia's  Judgment  of  lU  feasi- 
bility. Every  Ukely  protest  for  intervention — 
Including  clumsy  and  obvious  attempts  at 
provocation — has  certainly  -been  sought.  As 
the  war  of  nerves  continues,  the  world  Is 
witnessing  new  and  unequivocal  proof  of 
the  fundamental  differences  between  liber- 
tarian socialism  and  the  authoritarianism  of 
the  Soviet  stamp. 

Although  Lenin  can  In  no  sense  be  con- 
sidered a  democrat  (when  Spanish  Socialist 
leader  trrutla  de  los  Rloa  asked  him  about 
freedom  In  the  Soviet  state,  he  answered.  "La 
liberie?  Pour  quol  faireT"),  he  conceived  ol 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  as  a  tem- 
porary institution,  lasting  only  until  social- 
ism had  been  established.  He  also  envisaged 
restrictions  on  freedom  of  the  press  as  tempo-  ' 
rary.  Both  of  Lenin's  views  are  now  major 
heresies  In  Soviet  thinking.  The  distance 
that  separates  the  first  government  ^quipe 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  composed  of  such  bril- 
liant intellectuals  as  Bukharln.  Zinovtev  and 
Lunacharskl  from  the  Brezhnev -Kosygln 
team  Is  a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  Soviet  ruling  class  has  been  transformed 
Into  ■  a  mediocre  and  self-perpetuating 
bureaucracy,  imprisoned  in  its  own  rigid 
Ideological  amaor. 

Despite  the  short  period  of  reform  and 
thaw  under  Khrushchev,  the  present  Russian 
leadership  not  only  identifies  Increulngly 
with  the  Stalinist  past  but  is  also  reverting 
to  Stalinist  practices.  The  repression  of  dis- 
sent, started  with  the  sentencing  of  writers. 
Andrei  Sinyavsky  and  Tull  Daniel,  has  con- 
tinued In  a  succession  of  other  trials  and 
condemnations  designed  to  bring  recalcitrant 
intellectuals  Into  line.  In  contrast  to  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  protests  of  a  few  Intellectuals 
and  sttidents  have  been  lost  among  the  be- 
lieving mass.  The  sociological  conditions 
needed  to  foster  a  widespread  demand  for 
democratization  of  the  Soviet  system  are  not 
as  yet  present. 

Formalized,  primitive  Marxism  continues 
to  be  accepted  unquestlonlngly,  as  well  as 
credited  with  the  great  technological  ad- 
vances made  by  the  Russians.  Lenlns' 
mummy  Is  still  the  most  revered  ikon  of 
the  Russian  cathedral.  And  the  fumes  of 
self  adulation  have  not  beg\m  to  clear  the 
altars.  Polemlclzlng  against  the  Czech  phi- 
losopher Vaclav  Hencl.  who  afllrmed  that 
socialism  can  be  divided  Into  authoritarian 
and  democratic  models.  Pravda  stated  flatly: 
"There  can  be  only  one  kind  of  socialism 
and  that  Is  Soviet  socialism,  which  Is  the 
supreme  form  of  democracy." 

So  long  as  the  present  Soviet  leadership 
is  In  power.  Russian  opposition  to  the  New 
Course  In  Czechoslovakia  is  not  likely  to 
soften.  Nor  Is  there  much  chance  of  a  simi- 
lar evolution  taking  place  In  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  near  futiu*.  for  It  would  be 
contrary  to  the  almost  exclusively  autocratic 
Russian  historical  tradition.  Nevertheless, 
while  the  Czechoslovak  experiment  may  not 
guarantee  the  Jobs  of  the  party  bosses.  If 
allowed  to  survive,  it  may  well  guarantee  the 
future  of  socialism. 


Excerpts  Fiom   a  Spxcial  Edttion   or  thk 

CZXCHOSLOVAX    NEWSPAPZa,    TalBtTNA    Otxv- 
RKNOSn 

"What  is  happening  here  Is  not  a  move- 
ment whose  aim  Is  the  restoration  of  the  old 
order,  but  a  movement  which  is  meant  to 
carry  the  socialist  revolution  to  a  higher, 
more  perfect  stage  of  development,  closer  to 
Its  aims.  ..."    - 

BDT7ABO  OOLDOTTrCKKB, 

President  of  the  Writers  Union. 


"One  of  the  basic  Interests,  and  hence  one 
of  the  necessities  of  a  country  having  the  cul- 
tural and  Industrial  level  of  Czechoslovakia 
should  be  to  open  lu  borders  to  the  entire 
world.  I  believe  that  to  enclose  oneself  within 
a  Chinese  wall  Is  an  expression  of  weak- 
ness. . . 

Jnti  Hanzklka, 

Engineer. 

"Today  the  matter  of  democratization  Is 
no  longer  only  an  affair  of  the  [  mythical  1 
seven  courageous  men.  I  would  say  that  It 
is  a  concern  of  all  of  us.  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands.  1  would  even  say,  millions  of  peo- 
ple In  our  country.  ...  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  conviction  that  either  we  will  live 
In  this  country  In  freedom,  or  we  will  not 
live  at  all.  ...  In  a  revolution  of  the  type 
which  we  are  now  experiencing — a  revolution 
of  the  word,  a  revolution  of  Ideas  and  not  of 
barbaric,  violent  acts — the  solution  cannot 
be  simply  that  the  old  caste  system  give  way 
to  new  privllges,  in  order  solely  that  new 
groups  take  over  the  power  positions  and 
others  again  appropriate  the  monopoly  of 
ideas,  the  implementation  of  Justice,  and  the 
education  of  our  children.  The  solution  Is 
that  today  and  tomorrow  the  entire  nation 
should  partake  In  these  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities  

"Socialism,  if  it  wants  to  succeed.  If  it 
wants  to  be  an  attraction  center  for  the 
world,  cannot  be  built  on  hatred,  suspicion, 
lies  and  violence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should 
offer  man  more  freedom  than  any  other  sys- 
tem, because  otherwise  Its  creation  would 
have  been  useless.  .  .  . 

"They  are  asking  us  whom  we  side  with  In 
this  world.  We  are  with  those  who,  as  we, 
have  not  renounced  the  struggle,  have  not 
given  up  the  hope  that  our  life  could  be  bet- 
ter. We  are  on  the  side  of  the  enslaved,  of  the 
suffering,  of  the  unhappy.  We  are  with  those 
who  reject  the  curse  of  racism,  the  humili- 
ation of  antl-SemltIsm,  persecution  and 
chauvinism,  and  the  conceit  of  narrow  na- 
tionalism. We  are  with  those  who.  gathered 
around  the  declaration  of  human  rights, 
want  out, time  to  be  friendlier  than  Hell." 
Jan  Pxochazka. 

Author. 

4.    iNTKLtaCniAI.     FZaMXNT     IN     TH« 

Soviet  UmoN 

[From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine] 
The    New    Teialb    in    Russu    Stie    Mem- 

oam    or    Stalin's    Days:     This    Is    the 

WiNTEa    or    Moscow's    Dissent 
(By  Patricia  Blake) 

Moscow  has  Just  experienced  an  unusually 
fierce  winter,  many  smaller  towns  were  snow- 
bound, and  grave  concern  Is  being  expressed 
m  the  press  about  air  polluttoti — all  of  which 
is  very  convenient  for  Rtisalan  intellectuals, 
who  commonly  characterise  their  conditions 
In  meteorological  Images. 

For  example,  Vladimir  BjSkovsky.  who  was 
sentenced  last  September  to  three  years  In 
prison  for  having  organized  a  demonstration 
protesting  the  arrest  of  writers,  has  offered 
a  comment  on  the  miasma  of  Intellectual 
life.  In  a  sketch  called  "A  Stupid  Question." 
which  appeared  before  his  arrest  in  the 
underground  magazine  Phoenix.  Bukovsky 
complained  to  a  physician:  "I  Just  cant 
stand  It  any  longer.  I  tried  at  first  to  Ignore 
It  but  I  coxUdn't.  ...  I  can't,  you  see.  take 
a  really  deep  breath.  .  .  .  The  doctors  can't 
help  me.  .  .  .  But  I  do  so  want  to  take  a 
deep  breath  sometimes,  you  know,  with  all 
my  lungs — especially  In  the  spring.  .  .  . 
There  seems  to  be  some  obstruction  to 
breathing.  Or  Isn't  there  enough  air?" 

Recently,  Yevgenl  Tevtushenko  complained 
of  the  same  trouble.  In  "Smog,"  a  poem 
datelined  Moeoow-New  York,  published  In  the 
Soviet  magazine  Znamya  In  January  of  this 
year,  he  writes  that  he  Is  gasping  for  air. 
The  locale  Is  purportedly  New  York,  but  the 
weather  conditions  are  Russian  and  clearly 
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recognizable  as  such  by  the  Soviet  reader. 
Notices  have  been  posted  In  bars,  the  poet 
says,  which  read:  "You  can  breathe  easily 
only  through  vodka." 

Yevtushenko  uses  the  device  of  putting 
words  In  the  mouths  of  American  writers. 
Allen  Ginsberg  Is  made  to  say:  "Darkness  Is 
dsM^ndlng,/  darkness  1/  This  U  the  emeU  of 
outer  hell./  There  la  no  excuse  for  those/ 
who  can  breathe  in  this  stench!  In  a  world 
of   moral   vacuima/.   In  a  world  of  fog  and 
chaoa/   the  only  halfway  decent  person/   Is 
he  who  suffocates."  In  the  same  poem,  Arthur 
Miller  (who  has  publicly  spoken  out  against 
the  trials  of  writers  In  Russia)  Is  described 
as   "stem  In  his  terrible  prophecy."  BfflUer 
suppoMdly  says:   "There  will  be  sUll  more 
burnings   at   the    stake/    by    Inquisitions./ 
Smog/  Is  the  smoke  of  these  stakes  to  oome." 
The  atmosphere  Is  Indeed  heavy  with  men- 
ace. Not  since  1963.  when  Khrushchev  car- 
ried on  a  ferbclous  campaign  against  the 
Uberal  intelUgentsU,  has  creative  life  In  Rus- 
sia seemed  in  such  Jeopardy.  The  two  recent 
trials  of  writers  In  Moscow  represent  only  the 
most  vUlble  surface  of  what  U  actually  tak- 
ing place.  The  arrests  of  hundreds  of  Intel- 
lectuals, for  offenaas  ranging  from  the  dis- 
tribution of  anU-Sovlet  propaganda  to  armed 
conspiracy,  and   other   sinister  signals  sug- 
gest that  a  policy  decision  has  been  made, 
at  the  highest  level,  to  reintroduce  terroristic 
methods  to  stifle  dlssept. 

These  attempts  at  coercion  have  produced, 
not  eubmlsslon,  but  defiance  more  open  and 
more  widespread  than  at  any  time  in  the 
Soviet  Union's  entire  history  of  persecution 
of  Intellectuals.  The  Communist  leadership 
In  Russia,  and  In  parts  of  Eastern  Europe  as 
well.  Is  being  confronted  with  such  spec- 
tacles as  street  demonstrations  in  Moscow, 
student  riots  In  Warsaw  and.  In  Prague,  a 
resistance  among  Intellectuals  so  massive 
that.  In  Czechoalovakla's  newly  favorable 
political  climate.  It  appears  to.  have  suc- 
ceeded In  obtaining  a  reversal  of  cultural 

policy.  ,     . 

The  pattern  of  repression,  as  It  has  evolved 
under  Brezhnev  and  Kosygln,  U  not  so 
easily  charted  as  It  was  under  Khrushchev. 
For  one  thing,  the  style  of  new  leadership 
In  dealing  with  the  unruly  IntelUgentsla  Is 
inot«  subdued.  No  longer  Is  the  chief  of  state 
heard  denoimclng  abstract  painters  as  homo- 
aexuals  who  (in  Khrushchev's  words)  use  hu- 
man excrement  Instead  of  paint  There  are 
no  more  mass  meetings  with  writers  and 
artists  In  the  Kremlin,  no  more  vast  cam- 
paigns In  the  press  against  internationally 
known  literary  figures  like  Voznesensky  and 
Tevtushenko. 

Alms  and  methods  have  changed  as  well. 
Khrushchev  believed  for  a  time  that  he 
could  turn  the  aspirations  of  the  Uberal  In- 
tellectuals to  his  own  political  piirpoees;  he 
attempted  to  gain  their  support  by  offering 
them  a  meastire  of  freedom,  but  when  they 
responded,  not  with  gratitude  but  with  ever 
greater  demands,  he  turned  on  them  with  the 
full  range  of  his  celebrated  Invective.  These 
repeated  attempts  to  woo,  then  subdue,  the 
Intelligentsia  produced  the  seasonal  "thaws" 
and  "freezes"  that  characterized  cultural  life 
under  Khrushchev. 

In  contrast,  the  new  leaders  have  always 
shown  a  determination  not  to  allow  the  In- 
telligentsia to  play  any  sort  of  political  role. 
Plagued  with  other  problems  inherited  from 
Khrushchev,  they  at  first  seemed  merely  to 
be  trying  (with  Uttle  success)  to  contain  the 
most  vociferous  UberUrtans  among  the  in- 
tellectuals. Now,  however,  they  have  been 
compelled  to  take  notice  of  three  problems 
that  have  strikingly  intensified  In  the  post- 
Khrushchev  era:  (1)  the  spread  of  dissent; 
(2)  the  breakdown  of  controls  over  the  In- 
telUgentsla; (3)  the  pubUcatlon  abroad  of 
suppressed  works  by  Russian  writers,  much 
of  which  Is  damaging  to  the  presttge  of  the 
Soviet  leadership,  the  system  and  the  Ide- 
ology. 


Thus,  while  Khrushchev  relied  largely  on 
bombast  and  threats  against  dissidents 
(Which  he  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  carry 
out)  the  present  leaders  have  introduced  the 
technique  of  staging  poUUcal  trials  of  In- 
tellectuals, while  at  the  same  Ume  giving 
the  K.03.  (Committee  for  State  Security— 
the  secret  police)  far  greater  powers  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Intelligentsia  than  at  any 
time  since  Stalin's  death. 

The  fact  that  thU  policy  of  selective  terror 
was  applied  with  tocreaslng  Intensity  In 
1967  the  year  of  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution,  Is  a  measure  of  the 
leadership's  alarm  over  large-scale  and  un- 
restrained expressions  of  dissent.  The  crack- 
down has,  in  fact,  come  as  a  surprise  to 
Western  observers,  and  to  many  people  In 
Russian  literary  circles  who  believed  that 
the  Soviet  leadership  would  make  no  move 
to  repress  the  Intellectuals  unUl  after  the 
anniversary  celebrations  last  November.  The 
existence  of  dissent  would  be  played  down, 
they  said;  an  appearance  of  national  unity 
had  to  be  maintained,  as  well  as  a  semblance 
of  solidarity  among  the  foreign  CommunUt 
parties  still  more  or  less  loyal  to  Moscow. 
The  trial  of  the  writers  Andrei  Sinyavsky  and 
Yull  Daniel  In  1966  had  provoked  such 
vehement  opposition  among  foreign  Com- 
munist leaders  that  It  seemed  unUkely  the 
Soviet  authorities  would  Invite  further  em- 
barrassment along  these  lines. 

A  number  of  officially  Inspired  attempts 
were  made  befwe  the  anniversary  to  stlU 
the  continued  reverberations  of  that  trial. 
Many  newsmen  In  Moscow,  and  visitors  from 
abroad,  were  systematically  Informed  that 
Sinyavsky  and  Daniel  would  be  released  on 
the  occasion  of  the  general  amnesty  In  No- 
vember, provided  the  Western  press  would 
stop  reporting  the  plight  of  the  two  writers 
and  left-wing  InteUectuals  would  stop  agi- 
tating about  the  case.  "Dr.  Zhlvago."  The 
recent  writings  of  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn 
and  other  suppressed  works  would  soon  be 
publUhed,  they  were  told.  It  was  even  sug- 
gested  that  censorship  was  about  to  be  abol- 
ished the  only  impediment  to  complete 
cultural  freedom  In  the  Soviet  Union  being 
the  meddlesomeness  of  foreigners. 

Nothing  of  the  sort,  of  course,  took  place. 
Instead,  the  dawn  of  the  anniversary  year 
1967  was  marked  by  the  arrest  of  a  large 
group  of  IntellectuaU  In  Leningrad  whose 
number  has  been  estimated  at  from  160  to 
300  persons.  Precautions  were  taken  by  the 
authorities  to  prevent  this  action  from  caus- 
ing an  international  sensation.  The  arrests 
were  made  among  obscure  persons.  In  a  city 
where  foreign  Journalists  are  not  stationed. 
No  mention  of  the  arrests  was  made  In  the 
Soviet  press.  It  U  only  recently,  therefore, 
that  some  details  of  the  Leningrad  case 
have  become  known. 

The  roundup  took  place  In  late  February 
or  early  March.  1967.  Among  those  arrested 
were  a  number  of  Leningrad  University  pro- 
fessors, law  and  philosophy  students  at  the 
university,  poets,  literary  critics  and  maga- 
zine editors.  At  least  one  closed  trial  of  four 
persons  Is  known  to  have  been  held,  and 
another  Is  ?ald  to  be  In  preparation  now. 
Among  those  already  tried,  one  is  a  Professor 
Ogurtsov.  a  specialist  on  "Hbet  at  the  uni- 
versity, who  was  condemned  to  15  years  at 
hard  labor— the  maximum  sentence,  short  of 
death.  A  second,  Yevgenl  Vagln,  an  editor 
of  a  multivolume  edition  of  Dostoyevsky, 
was  sentenced  to  13  years. 

Those  arrested  were  charged  with  conspir- 
acy to  armed  rebellion.  It  was  alleged  that 
they  were  members  of  a  terrorist  network, 
with  contacts  abroad,  which  operated  under 
the  guise  of  various  philosophical  societies, 
including  a  "Berdyayev  Circle."  named  after 
Nikolai  Berdyayev.  the  Christian  philosopher 
who  was  an  opponent  of  the  Soviet  regime 
l>ecause  of  Its  suppression  of  freedom.  Mem- 
isers  of  similar  groups,  said  to  be  linked  with 
the  Leningrad  organizations,  have  reportedly 


been  arrested  in  Sverdlovsk  and  in  several 
towns  In  the  Ukraine. 

The  Leningrad  arrests  are  clearly  the  most 
menacing  of  the  coercive  actions  against  in- 
tellectuals that  have  been  undertaken  In  the 
post-Khruschev  period.  This  U  the  first  time 
in  Soviet  history  that  intellectuals  are  known 
to  have  been  arrested  and  tried  for  posses- 
sion of   arms   for   the   purpose   of   rebellion 
against  the  state.  The  charge  Is  Indeed  so 
grave  that  It  Irresistibly  raises  the  question 
of  whether  the  anna  case  was  not  fabricated 
by  the  K.O.B.  The  purpose  of  such  a  provo- 
cation would  be  to  smear  the  whole  Uberal 
intelligentsia,   which.  It  might  now  be  al- 
lied, is  so  disaffected  as  to  be  capable  of 
armed  rebellion—thus  opening  the  way  to 
arrests  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The  attempt 
by  the  K.G.B.  to  connect  the  Leningrad  or- 
gamzatlons  with   groups   In   other    parts   of 
the  country  suggests  that  something  along 
these  lines  Is  In  progress.  Moreover,  the  pos- 
session of  small  arms,  of  which  the  Lenin- 
grad intellectuals  are  accused  (In  Sverdlovsk, 
they  allegedly  acquired  machine  guns),  ap- 
pears preposterous.  Under  peacetime  condi- 
tions it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  smug- 
gle arms  Into  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  rigid 
system  of  arms  control  In  the  police  and 
armed  forces  requires  the  strictest  accounta- 
bility for  every  weapon  and  every  bullet. 

Although  the  arms  case  In  Leningrad  car- 
ries with  It  the  most  fearful  Implications,  the 
area  where  selective  terror  has  been  applied 
moat  intensively  under  Brezhnev  and 
Kosygln  has  been  the  Ukraine.  Here,  aspira- 
tions for  intellectual  freedom  are  mixed 
with  demands  for  cultural  autonomy,  some- 
times shading  Into  Ukralnlng  nationalism. 
The  wave  of  arrests  began  in  January.  1966, 
when  more  than  200  university  professors, 
students.  Journalists,  writers  and  scientists 
were  secretly  tried  for  having  distributed 
pamphlets  In  defense  of  Ukrainian  culture 
and  of  the  use  of  the  Ukrainian  language  In 
the  Ukrainian  Republic.  Public  protest  dem- 
onstrations took  place  In  various  cities  In 
the  wake  of  these  trials.  In  Lvov,  a  crowd 
outside  the  courtroom  showered  the  van 
carrying  the  prisoners  with  fiowers. 

The  main  point  made  in  one  letter  of 
protest  by  a  Ukrainian  Intellectual. 
Vyacheslav  ChernovU.  was  to  be  echoed  later 
by  defendants  at  the  Moscow  trials — 1  e..  that 
the  freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  Soviet  Con- 
stttutlon  are  precisely  those  that  are  held  to 
be  criminal  offenses  In  court:  freedom  of 
press  and  assembly,  and  freedom  to  hold 
demonstrations.  Of  Judicial  procedure. 
Chernovll  wrote:  "The  secret  trial  reminds 
one  of  a  boa  constrictor  to  which  a  rabbit  Is 
thrown  for  the  boa's  breakfast,  the  rabbit 
having  first  been  granted  pernUsslon  to  pre- 
sent the  hungry  beast  with  arguments  to 
prove  his  innocence." 

The  K.G.B.'s  far  greater  freedom  of  action 
in  dealing  with  InteUectuals.  as  evidenced  by 
these  cases,  appears  all  the  more  remarkable 
in  view  of  the  sharp  limitation  of  poUce 
power  that  was  establUhed  after  Stalin's 
death.  No  longer  does  the  secret  police  pene- 
trate all  governing  Institutions  and  wield 
extraordinary  political  power.  Mass  police 
terror  exists  no  more.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  Second  Chief  Dh-ectorate  of 
the  KGB  has  a  continuity  of  function  that 
gOES  back  to  the  old  Cheka,  the  first  So%let 
secret  poUce.  of  which  It  U  the  direct 
descendant.  It  gathers  information  and  pre- 
pares dossiers  on  individuals,  regardless  of 
the  political  climate  and  of  reforms  In  the 

Built  into  the  K  G.B.,  then.  Is  a  potential 
of  extreme,  oppressive  action.  It  Is  a  ready 
tool  when  a  political  decision  is  made  to 
use  it.  as  has  aoparenUy  happened  now.  to 
a  still  Umlted  but  highly  suggestive  degree. 
It  Is  significant  that  the  K.G.B.  has  been  un- 
leashed on  two  groups  alone,  where  dissent 
runs  high:  the  liberal  Intelligentsia  and 
Rxissla's  Protestants  (particularly  the  Evan- 
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who  have  been  Buffering 
slfled  repression  since  H66 

The  year  1 W7  saw  a  n  lajor  attempt  to  re- 
hablUtate  the  secret  service,  which,  for  the 
Soviet  p«>ple,  Is  quite  properly  associated 
with  revolutionary  violence,  the  bloody  hor- 
ror of  the  great  purgei  i,  and  the  20-year 
Stallntot  terror.  All  the  '  aat  propagand*  re- 
sources Of  the  Soviet  state  were  mobllUed 
for  this  purpose.  Countl »  books  and  arti- 
cles glorifying  the  exploits  of  secret-service 
agents  were  cranked  out  by  the  state  pub- 
lishing houses  during  tte  past  year.  If  thli 
campaign  was  Intended  to  popularize  the 
K  OB .  It  was  naive,  to  si  y  the  least.  Its  main 
purpose  appeared,  rathsr.  to  rebuild  the 
morale  of  the  secret  servl  3e  and  thus  Increase 
ItseCBclency.  .„  r^ 

The  climax  of  this  op  (ration  came  in  De- 
cember on  the  50th  innlversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Cheka.  vhen  Yuri  Andropov, 
the  head  of  the  K.G.B.  adriressed  Oovem- 
ment  and  K.O.B.  leaders  In  the  Kremlin. 
Andropov  assured  his  lliteners  that  "In  re- 
cent years  our  party  ha  i  done  an  enormous 
amount  of  work  to  i  trengthen  Socialist 
legaUty.  .  .—  Thus  our  i  arty  has  shown  that 
ther«-ls  ^n<t  can  be  lo  reversion  In  any 
violation  of  SoclaUst  I  sgallty  whatsoever.' 
HOW  this  new  Social  «t  legality  actually 
works  has  perhaps  nev«  r  been  better  exem- 
plified m  the  post-Khn  yshchev  period  than 
by  the  trial  of  Slnyavsk]  and  Etenlel  for  hav- 
ing circulated  "antl-Sov  let"  works  that  were 
published  abroad.  A  mtenUy  prejudicial 
press  campaign  took  pla  se  before  and  during 
the  trial.  The  presiding  Judge.  Lev  Smlrnov., 
continuously  Interrupt  d  the  proceedings 
with  grossly  insulting  a  Ironic  Interjections 
about  the  accused.  As  s<  ores  of  Soviet  intel- 
lectuals have  pointed  >ut.  the  verdict  of 
guilty  was  clearly  preartmged. 

Having  manufacture!  I  the  case  against 
Slnyavsky  and  Daniel,  ai  id  persuaded  the  po- 
litical leadership  to  ma>  e  it  a  show  trial,  the 
K.O.B.  proceeded  to  atjtempt  to  deal  with 
the  consequence*.  Sergei  Bannlkov.  the  gen- 
eral of  state  security  In  charge  of  the  Intel- 
Ugentsla.  called  meetlni »  at  which  he  warn- 
ed writers  In  the  strong)  st  terms  against  pro- 
testing about  the  trial.  Then,  on  the  eve  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  i  evolution,  it  was  offi- 
cially announced  that  two  K.a3.  generals 
had  been  named  to  tlie  U.S.S.R.  Supreme 
Court.  One  was  a  MaJ.  ( len.  Nikolai  Chestya- 
kov.  The  other  was  Bai  nlkov,  who  was  des- 
ignated vice  president—  one  of  the  three  top 
positions  on  the  court. 

Such  K.O.B.  appoint  nents  were  unprece- 
dented since  Stalin's  Ime;  unUl  now  the 
court  has  maintained  i .  semblance,  at  least, 
of  Judicial  objectivity.  [Certainly  the  mean- 
ing of  Bannlkov's  appointment  was  not  lost 
on  the  public :  mare  trl  Us  on  the  Slnyavsky- 
Danlel  model  could  be  i  ixpected.  In  case  any- 
one missed  the  point.  It  was  made  abund- 
antly clear  when  the  O  tder  of  Lenin  was  be- 
stowed on  Smlmov.  tlie  Judge  at  the  Sln- 
yavsky-Daniel  trial.  '  for  his  servloea  In 
strengthening  Socialist  legality." 

The  most  striking  as  pect  of  these  coercive 
tacUcs  Is  that  they  are  not  producing  the  de- 
sired results.  The  slmpl  b  fact  Is  that  the  Rus- 
sian Intellectual  has.  b  f  and  large,  ceased  to 
be  afraid.  The  old.  fea  tul  sense  of  Isolation 
from  which  writers  ant  readers,  teachers  and 
students,  scholars,  scle  atlsts  and  artUts  suf- 
fered under  Stalin  his  graduaUy  been  re- 
placed by  a  sense  of  community  that  now 
gives  them  the  courag«  to  risk  prison  for  the 
sake  of  commonly  siared  principle.  This 
change  seems  very  nearly  miraculous  when 
one  considers  how  InU  UectuaUy.  artlsUcaUy 
and  morally  stupefying  was  Stalin's  terror. 
"They  only  dsk  you."  a  dd  Boris  Pasternak  of 
the  Soviet  luthorltiea  "to  praise  what  you 
bate  moat  and  grovel  t  sfore  what  makes  you 
moat  unhappy." 

T^Mlay  InteUectuals  H  aU  ages  an  opanly 
calling,  not  only  tar  g  'eater  intelleotual  and 
artistic  freedom,  but.  Increasingly,  for  fun- 


damental changes  In  Soviet  society.  They 
are  llghUng  for  their  beliefs  from  the  pris- 
oner's dock,  on  the  streets.  In  underground 
books  and  magaslnes  and.  Indeed,  on  any 
tribune  they  can  find— Including  the  foreign 
press.  They  throw  flowers  on  paddy  wagons, 
demonstrate  ouUlde  courtrooms,  and  assem- 
ble in  pubUc  squares  carrying  placards  »U- 
ing  for  adherence  to  the  constitution.  They 
hold  Ulegal  press  conferences  for  Western 
newsmen  where  they  accuse  Soviet  newspa- 
pers of  Blander,  and  threaten  to  sue.  They 
draft  letters,  signed  by  a  who's  who  of  Soviet 
literature,  science  and  scholarship,  demand- 
ing an  end  to  violations  of  the  law.  and 
address  them  to  Breahnev  and  Kosygin.  the 
Polltibtiro.  the  Supreme  Court.  Pravda  and 
Izvestta.  and  circulate  them  all  over  Mos- 
cow In  short,  the  liberal  IntelUgentsia  Is 
confronting  the  Soviet  leadership  with  lU 
own  myth*. 

The  evolution  of  courage  and  conscience 
that  has  made  these  evenU  possible  In  the 
present  period  of  severe  repression  t>egan 
much  earlier  in  the  post-Stalin  era.  The 
most  obvious,  and  crucial,  precondition  was, 
of  course,  the  elimination  of  mass  police 
terror  after  StaUn's  death.  This,  however,  did 
not  inunedUtely  Uft  the  pall  on  the  Soviet 
people;  terror  had  been  internalized  far  too 
long.  For  those  Intellectuals  who  had  sur- 
vived the  purges,  the  reflex  of  distrust  and 
deception  was  not  easy  to  master.  Soon, 
however,  there  were  some  stirrings  of  dis- 
satisfaction— but  these  were  limited  to  the 
cultural  sphere,  to  censorship  and  other 
forms  of  artUttc  control.  Skepticism  about 
the  basic  values  of  the  system  began  to  be- 
come apparent  only  after  Khrushchev's  reve- 
lations of  StaUn's  crimes  In  1966. 

The  scope  of  the  reaction  among  intellec- 
tuals—and, indeed,  among  the  public  at 
large— may  be  appreciated  when  one  con- 
siders that  the  whole  Ideological  schema  of 
Communism  and  the  entire  political  and 
economic  system  had  been  for  30  years  in- 
extricably linked  with  the  person  of  Stalin. 
The  destruction  of  the  Stelln  myth  put  Into 
question  the  legitimacy  of  the  new  leader- 
ship and,  in  fact,  nothing  less  than  the 
raison  d'etre  of  the  Soviet  system. 

At  this  Juncture,  writers  and  poets  began 
to  command  considerable  Influence  over  pub- 
lic opinion.  A  policy  of  relative  permissive-  ■ 
ness  from  1956  to  the  end  of  1982  (with 
some  seasonal  setbacks)  resulted  In  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  mass  of  books  and  articles 
which  criticized,  in  scarcely  veiled  terms, 
virtually  every  aspect  of  Soviet  society,  and 
which  attracted  a  mass  readership  running 
Into  the  millions.  The  publication  In  Novem- 
ber 1963,  of  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn's  harrow- 
ing novel  of  a  Stalinist  concentration  camp. 
"One  Day  In  the  Life  of  Ivan  DenUovich." 
led  writers  and  readers  to  believe  that  the 
whole  bloody  history  of  the  Stalin  era  could 
at  last  be  publicly  ventilated,  and  the  most 
wicked  of  Stalin's  accomplices  purged  from 
the  governing  bureaucracies. 

Khrushchev,  alarmed  by  the  scope  of  ex- 
pectations of  the  intellectuals,  reversed  him- 
self m  1963.  There  followed  a  seven-month 
press  campaign  which  excoriated  Intellec- 
tuals, and  which  was  accompanied  by  cen- 
sure meetings  held  all  over  the  country. 
Liberals  who  had  captured  positions  of  in- 
fluence In  the  cultural  organizations  (like 
the  Writers  Unions)  were  replaced  by  die- 
hard Stalinists,  and  all  references  to  Stalin's 
crimes  were  banned  from  literature.  It  was 
then.  In  response  to  Khrushchev's  offensive, 
that'lntallectuals  began  to  develop  the  sense 
of  common  cause  they  are  so  dramaticaUy 
demonstrating  today.  The  writers  and  other 
IntaUectuaU  under  fire  in  1963  steadfasUy 
refused  to  recant,  despite  fearful  pressures. 
Some  remained  silent;  others  counter- 
attacked and  defended  one  another. 

During  the  first  year  after  Khrushchev's 
fall  In  1964,  It  became  clear  that  adminls- 
trattve  contioU  were  Inadequate  to  contain 
public  expressions  of  dissent.  Literary  works 


of  a  highly  unorthodox  and  critical  nature 
were  slipping  past  the  censorship,  and  sell- 
ing out  at  once,  often  In  editions  of  100.000 

copies. 

The  distribution  of  mimeographed  under- 
ground magazines  and  books  had  reached 
such  proportions  that  the  great  Russian 
poet  Anna  Akhmatova,  before  her  death  In 
1966  could  airily  say  on  a  visit  to  Kurope 
that  "our  literature  has  no  need  of  Guten- 
berg's invention."  Perhaps  most  galling  of 
all  works  unpublished  In  Russia,  like  those 
ofAbram  Tertz  and  Nikolai  Arihak.  were 
reaching  Western  publishers  almost  as  fast 
as  they  were  being  written. 

The  turning  point  of  cultural  policy  under 
Breahnev  and  Koeygln  came  In  February. 
1966,  when  the  leadership  gave  the  K.O.B. 
license  to  step  In  where  nonterrorlstic  con- 
trols had  failed.  The  show  trial  of  Slnyavsky 
and  Daniel  was  the  Immediate  consequence. 
All  the  subsequent  arreste  and  trials  of  writ- 
ers and  intellectuals  in  Moscow  in  1967  and 
1968  proceed  dlrectiy  from  this  case. 

The  trial  of  Slnyavsky  and  Daniel  was  an 
event  equivalent  In  Its  divisive  Impact  on  So- 
viet society  to  that  of  the  Dreyfus  case  on 
Prance  in  the  elghteen-nlnetles.  The  reac- 
tion to  It  both  reflected  and  Intensified  the 
struggle  between  the  Uberal  mteUectuaU  and 
other  people  of  conscience  and  vested  author- 
ity It  served  to  mobllUe  the  InteUlgentsla 
already  united  by  the  onslaughts  of  1963, 
Into  expressing  Ita  Indignation  almost  with  a 
single  voice.  It  made  many  older  intellec- 
tuala.  silent  until  then  with  their  fearful 
memories  of  Stalinism,  openly  commit  them- 
selves to  the  Uberal  camp.  And  It  raised  the 
issue,  in  the  most  compelling  public  fashion, 
of  the  contradiction  between  "Socialist  Jus- 
tice" and  brutal  reality. 

The  significant  fact  about  the  trial  is  that 
the  two  writers,  charged  with  circulating 
"anti-Soviet"  writings,  readily  admitted  that 
they  were  the  pseudonymous  authors  of  the 
works  in  question,  but  denied  that  they  were 
guilty  of  a  crime.  Their  testimony  and  final 
pleas  constitute  a  defense  less  of  themselves 
than  of  literature  IteeU,  and  a  condemna- 
tion In  overwhelmingly  eloquent  terms,  of 
the  grossly  simplistic  and  Philistine  criteria 
applied  to  llteratxire  by  the  Soviet  authorlttes 
for  the  past  30  years.  Had  they  pleaded  guUty, 
•  as  the  court  evldentiy  expected,  they  would 
have  got  off  with  Ughter  sentences.  (Slnyav- 
sky was  condemned  to  seven  years  of  hard 
labor  and  Daniel  to  five.) 

It  was  clear  that  they  wished  to  make  ex- 
amples of  themselves,  so  that  others  might 
carry  on  after  them.  This  hope  was  com- 
pletely realized.  The  trial  utterly  failed  in  Ite 
purpose  of  terrorlilng  Intellectuals.  On  the 
contrary,  the  behavior  of  the  defendanta  in- 
fused the  liberal  InteUectuals  community 
with  a  new  sense  of  pride  and  honor,  smyav- 
sky  and  Daniel  had  established  a  standard 
of  conduct  which  henceforth  others  would 
strive  to  meet.  In  sum.  the  moral  quaUty  of 
intellectual  Ufe  In  Russia  was  immeasurably 
raised  by  their  action. 

Not  one  prominent  writer  In  RussU.  ex- 
cept MlkhaU  Sholokhov,  could  be  found  to 
endorse  the  trial.  whUe  protesta  signed  by 
hundreds  of  famous  writers,  scholars  and 
scientists  poured  Into  Government  agencies 
and  newspapers.  Opposition  to  the  trial  by 
European  Communists  became  bo  strident 
that  foreign  Communist  newspapers  were 
banned  for  a  time  from  Soviet  newsstands. 
But.  substituting  for  a  free  press,  the  for- 
eign short-wave  radio  stations,  the  Voice  of 
America.  Radio  Uberty.  the  BBC.  and 
Deutsche  WeUe  repeatedly  beamed  the  trtal 
transcript  (which  had  been  smuggled 
abroad)  and  the  text  of  all  the  protesta  to 
their  mlUlons  of  listeners  in  Russia. 

Thus  the  Sinyavsky-Daniel  trial  boomer- 
anged  by  causing  a  national  and  Interna- 
tional scandal,  as  weU  as  by  stiffening  theln- 
ttiUgentela's  reaUtance.  In  May.  the  Congress 
of  the  Stalinist-dominated  Soviet  Writers 
X7nion  was  boycotted  by  leading  liberals,  and 
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Alexander  Solzhenlteyn.  Russia's  finest  living 
prose  writer,  addressed  his  now-famous  letter 
to  the  congress  demanding  the  aboUtton  of 
censorship.  He  charged  that  the  K.O.B.  had 
confiscated  his  manuscrtpte  and  that  the 
leadership  of  the  Writers  Union,  far  from  de- 
fending authors  from  such  outrages,  had  a 
long  hUtory  of  being  "always  first  among  the 
persecutors"  of  writers  who  were  slandered, 
Miled,  Unprtsoned  and  executed.  The  reaction 
of  the  authorities  was  simply  to  hit  harder— 
In  Moscow,  at  the  heart  of  resistance. 

The  first  of  the  Moscow  trlaU,  In  Septem- 
ber. 1967.  involved  three  young  men  charged 
with  organizing  a  demonstration  on  Pushkin 
square  against  the  arrest  of  some  literary  fig- 
ures a  few  days  earlier.  In  the  second  trial, 
at  the  beginning  of  January,  1968.  four  young 
people.  Including  two  underground  writers, 
Alexander  Glnzburg  and  Yuri  Oalanskov. 
were  accused  of  circulating  an  underground 
magazine.  Phoenix  '66. 

Oalanskov  was  said  to  have  privately 
drafted  a  new  constitution  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  distributed  It  among  his  friends. 
Olnzburg  was  also  charged  with  editing  and 
circulating  a  "White  Book"  on  the  Slnyavsky- 
Danlel  case,  consisting  of  the  trial  transcript, 
protesta  by  Soviet  InteUectuals  and  a  letter 
of  hU  own  to  Koeygln  In  which  he  said:  "I 
love  my  country  and  I  do  not  wish  to  see  Ita 
reputation  damaged  by  the  latest  uncon- 
trolled activities  of  the  K.G3. 1  love  Russian 
literature  and  I  do  not  wUh  to  see  two  more 
of  ita  representatives  sent  off  to  feU  trees 
under  police  guard." 

Glnzburg  was  sentenced  to  five  years  and 
Oalanskov  to  seven.  The  third  defendant, 
who  turned  state's  evidence,  was  let  off  with 
two  years.  whUe  the  fourth,  who  was  ac- 
cused merely  of  typing  manuacripta  for  the 
others,  received  a  one-year  suspended  sen- 
tence. 

In  these  trials,  the  authorities  made  de- 
termined  efforta   to   seal   off   the   proceed- 
ings so  that  any  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  defendanta   would   not  become   public. 
Except  for  a  handful  of  relatives  of  the  ac- 
cused, the  courtrooms  were  packed  with  pre- 
selected persons,  who,  according  to  one  wit- 
ness,  read  magazines  or  dozed  during  the 
trials,  rousing  themselves  from  time  to  time 
to    utter    "animal-like    hoote    and    cries   for 
severe   penalties."   The   September   trial   re- 
ceived a  brief  mention  In  a  Moscow  newspa- 
per. Which  stated  that  the  accused  had  con- 
fessed their  crime.  ,  ^    „      , 
Thereupon,  a  30-year-old  physicist.  Pavel 
Utvlnov.  the  grandson  of  the  late  Foreign 
Minister  Maxim  Lltvlnov.  saw  to  It  that  the 
actual  testimony  of  one  defendant  was  com- 
municated to  the  foreign  press. 

It  showed  that  the  defendant,  the  25- 
year-old  writer  Vladimir  Bukovsky.  not  only 
had  pleaded  not  guilty  but  had  defended 
his  right  to  demonstrate  publicly  under  the 
Soviet  Constitution.  He  protested  that  the 
Investigation  of  his  case  had  been  conducted, 
not  by  the  prosecutor's  office,  but  by  the 
K03  in  violation  of  the  law.  Bukovsky, 
who  was  sentenced  to  three  years,  ended  his 
plea  as  follows:  "I  abeolutely  do  not  repent 
for  organizing  the  demonstration.  I  find  that 
it  accomplished  what  It  had  to  accomplish, 
and  when  I  am  free  again.  I  shall  again  or- 
ganize demonstrations— of  course,  in  com- 
plete Observance  of  the  law,  as  before. 

Lltvlnov  further  made  public  the  record 
of  hta  interrogation  by  a  K.G.B.  officer  in 
which  he  defied  a  threat  to  arrest  him  if  he 
circulated  the  Bukovsky  transcript.  After  it 
was  sent  abroad.  Lltvlnov  told  an  American 
newsman  that  he  had  not  been  bothered 
since  by  the  K.G3.  "When  the  KGB.  sees 
that  a  man  Is  not  afraid  of  them,  they  do 
not  call  him  In  anv  more  for  more  con^«"*- 
tlon.  When  they  call  him  again.  It's  for  good. 
Lltvlnov  was  Immediately  fired  from  hU 
tcarhlng  Job. 

Glnzburg  and  OaUnskov  pleaded  not  giuity 
at  the  five-day  trtal  In  January.  Said  Glnz- 
buig  of  the  contenta  <rf  hU  White  Book.    Any 


patriot  Is  obliged  to  give  up  his  life  for  hU 
country — but  not  to  Ue  for  It." 

News  of  the  defendanta'  resistance  quickly 
leaked  out  to  the  crowd  of  some  200  sympa- 
thizers who  gathered  on  the  street.  In  freez- 
ing weather.  ouWlde  the  courtroom.  What 
took  place  was  tantamount  to  a  five-day  press 
conference  by   friend*  of   the   accused   with 
foreign  Joumallsta.  K.O.B.  men  continuously 
mingled  in  the  crowd,  taking  pictures  of  the 
protesters.  Shouted  a  former  major  general, 
Pyotr  Origorenko:  "You  can't  Intimidate  me. 
I  bled  for  this  country  I"  As  the  defense  law- 
yers filed  out  of  the  courtroom,  they  were 
Klven  red  carnations  by  persons  in  the  crowd. 
Among  those  who  kept  a  vlgU  outside  the 
courtroom   were   Alexander   Tesenln-Volpln, 
the  son  of  the  famous  poet  Sergei  Yeeenln. 
who  committed  suicide  in  1926  and  Pyotr 
Taklr  the  son  of  MaJ.  Gen.  lona  Yaklr,  who 
was  executed  during  the  purges  of  the  Red 
Army  in  1937,  then  "posthimiously  rehablU- 
tated"   after  StaUn's   death.   Yaklr  distrib- 
uted an  appeal  saying  that  the  trial  "has  gone 
beyond   all   bounds   In  suppressing   human 
rlghta.  Even  Andrei  Vyshinsky  would  have 
envied  the  organization  of  this  trtal." 

Shortly  before  the  court  sentenced  the  de- 
fendanta, Pavel  Lltvlnov  and  Mrs.  YuU  Dan- 
iel Issued  a  statement  to  foreign  joumaUsta, 
asking  that  it  be  published  and  broadcast  as 
soon  as  possible.  "We  are  not  sending  this 
request  to  Soviet  newspapers  because  that  1b 
hopeless,"  they  said.  They  called  the  trtal  a 
wUd  mockery  of  Justice  ...  no  better  than 
the  celebrated  trials  of  the  nlneteen-th  .  ties. 
Which  involved  us  in  so  much  blood  tuat  we 
stUl  have  not  recovered  from  them."  The 
Judge,  they  said,  allowed  only  evidence 
"which  flte  Ui  the  program  already  prepared 
by  the  K.Q3."  ,    ^, 

PoUowlng  this.  12  intellectuals.  Including 
Lltvlnov.  Yesenln-Volpln,  Yaklr  and  Origo- 
renko addressed  a  slmUar  statement  about 
the  trial  to  the  Presidium  of  the  conference 
of  68  Communist  parties  that  opened  at  the 
end  of  February  in  Budapest  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  Uielr  unity.  One  can  imagine 
the  reaction  of  the  Soviet  authorities  on 
learning  that  the  first  news  to  reach  the 
world  of  this  parley  consisted  In  front-page 
stories  in  The  New  York  Times  and  other 
Western  papers  of  an  appeal  by  12  Russian 
InteUectuals  to  the  conference's  parUcl- 
panta  "to  consider  fuUy  the  perUs  caused 
bythe  trampling  of  man  Ui  our  country. 

One  consequence  of  the  Moscow  trials  was 
that  the  convicted  writers  gathered  support 
from  persons  completely  outelde  Moscow  Ut- 
erary  and  InteUectual  circles,  and  for  entirely 
extra-literary  reasons.  For  example^  among 
the  signers  of  the  appeal  to  the  Budapest 
Conference  were  a  former  major  general,  the 
son  of  a  general  and  the  son  of  a  Foreign 
Minister,  a  leader  of  the  Crimean  Tartar 
mUiorlty  and  a  Russian  Orthodox  priest. 

From  as  far  away  as  Latvia  came  a  letter 
to  MlkhaU  Suslov,  the  Politburo  member  and 
party    Ideologist,    from    the    chairman    of    a 
model  collective  farm  who.  In  1964.  had  been 
highly  praised  In  the  Soviet  press.  This  let- 
ter  which  was  published,  not  In  Russia  but 
in  The  New  York  Times,  called  on  the  party 
to  reach  an  understanding  with  the  young 
rebels,  rather  than  put  them  on  trial.    Such 
dissenters   wUl,"   the   writer   predicted,     in- 
evitably create  a  new  party.  Ideas  cannot  be 
murdered  with  buUeta.  prison  or  exUe.    Alter 
describing  the  remoteness  of  the  countryside 
where  he  lives,  he  said,  addressing  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  party.  "If  information 
has  reached  us  on  the  broadest  scale,  you 
can  well  Unaglnc  what  kind  of  seeds  you  have 
sown  throughout  the  country.  Have  the  cour- 
age to  correct  the  mlstiUces  that  you  have 
^e.  before  the  workers  and  peasanta  take 
a  hand  In  this  affair." 

Protest  against  the  trial  »^^^^°^f^\^- 
gether  two  fonnerly  distinct  and  antithetical 
groups  within  the  IntelUgentela  Itself.  UntU 
now  only  one  group,  the  "loyal  opposition  — 


well-known  published  writers  and  respected 
scholars    and    scientists— had    publicly    ex- 
pressed   resistance.    In    relatively    moderate 
terms    against  attempta  at  coercion  by  the 
authorities.  Now  another  group,  "the  under- 
ground"—dlssldenta  who  despair  of  effecting 
change   through   established  channels— was 
making    iteelf    heard    with    unprecedented 
boldness   In  response  to  the  persecution   of 
Glnzburg  and  others  among  their  members. 
These  two  groups  were  first  seen  to  Join 
forces  when  31  leading  writers,  scholars  and 
sclentlste   (Including  three  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences)    addressed  a  protest 
against  the   Glnzburg  trial  to  the  Moscow 
City  Court.  Later  appeals  by  loyal  opposl- 
tioniste    included    one    signed    by    80    more 
prominent  Intellectuals,  and  another  signed 
by  220  top  scientists  and  artiste,  from  Mos- 
cow.    Leningrad.     Kharkov.     Magadan     and 
Dubna    the   Soviet  atomic  center.   In  mid- 
March.  99  mathematicians,  including  seven 
Lenin  Prize  wUiners.  rallied  around  Yese- 
nln-Volpln   (who  Is  both   an   underground 
poet   and   a   mathematician)    In   a   protest 
aglnst  his  forcible  confinement  In  a  lunatic 
asylum   after   he   had    participated    In    the 
demonstration  outside  the  courtroom  at  the 
Glnzburg  trial. 

The  central  issue  raised  by  all  these  pro- 
testa (none  of  which  was  even  mentioned  in 
the  Soviet  press)  was  perhaps  most  elo- 
quently defined  by  Pyotr  Yaklr  in  an  appeal 
which  is  now  being  vrtdely  circulated  In  Mos- 
cow "The  inhuman  punishment  of  mem- 
l>ers'  of  the  inteUlgenteU  is  a  logical  exten- 
sion of  the  atmosphere  of  public  lUeln  re- 
cent year."  he  wrote.  '•'I^«  P™«»»°f  "** 'Tt 
toratlon  of  StalUiUm  Is  going  on— slowly  but 
r^orselessly."  "The  naive  hojH*"  encour- 
aeed  by  de-6tallnlzaUon  In  1966  and  1961 
^ve  not  been  realized.  On  tiie  co^^^y- . '^ 
name  of  Stalin  is  being  pronounced  from 
the  highest  platforms  In  an  entirely  positive 

context."  ^  c.4.»i.„i„* 

Yaklr.  who  spent  17  years  In  a  Stalinist 
camp,  deplores  Uie  fact  ttuit  lOth-rate  books 
praising  Stalin  arc  being  published,  while 
?hose  that  describe  his  crimes  are  being  sup- 
erb His  statement  ends  with  an  appeal 
?r^tlve  people  In  Russia  to  "raise  your 
^<c«  against  the  impending  danger  of  new 

StaU^  s^d  Yezhovs we  remind  you 

that  people  who  dared  to  ttilnk  are  now  lan- 
gulshtog  in  harsh  forced-labor  camps.  Every 
til^Z.  are  sUent.  another  stepping-stone 
is^dded  leading  to  new  trtal  of  a  Darnel  or  a 
Gl^b^    LltUe   by    little,   wlti.   your   a^- 
qulesc^.  a  new  1937  may  come  upon  us. 
Does  the  future  hold  a  return  to  t«^oron 
the  scale  of   the  great  purges  of   1937-38? 
Clear^   the  Soviet  leadership  finds  Itaelf  in 
an  toioilble  dilemma.  On  the  one  ha^.  K 
must  ^  be  Clear  that  much    a^^/.^j^^ 
terror  must  be  administered  If  the  IntelU- 
gentela is  to  be  silenced,  and  Its  lnfl^«^°^ 
public  opinion  curbed.  One  ^In^r  omen 
^as  contained  In  an  article  In  Pravda  last 
March  3,  in  which  the  recent  Moscow  triaU 
were  said  to  be  as  Justified  a^  tHe  purge  trials 
of  the  thirties— trials  that  have  scarcely  been 
mentioned  favorably  In  ti>e  Soviet  ?«=«««'««* 
Khrushchev's  de-Stallnlzatlon  speech  in  1956^ 
^^he  other  hand,  the  cost  of  a  return  to 
mass  pouce  terror  would  be  Incalculably  high, 
n  VoSld  reverse  the  effect  of  all  Soviet  pol  - 
cles  designed  to  bring  Russia  »"»«  ,<=o'°Pf"- 
ti^  wlt^  the  modern  world.  Including  those 
that  Offer  individual  Incentives  t°rj^^^''^*\ 
production  and  technological  and  scientific 
creativity.  Moreover,  the  Uiternal  dynamic  of 
the  Stalinist  police  state,  once  P«>^ded  by 
the  myth  of  StaUn  and  "by  Ideology,  could  not 
be  restored  in  a  society  now  rent  by  skep- 
ticism and  dissent.  Finally,  a  powerfu  secret 
police  apparatus  on  the  SteUnlst  model  might 
WeU  devour  the  poUtical  leaders  who  had 
revived  It. 

HOW  Brezhnev  and  Kosygin  wiU  deal  wltt 
this  critical  situation  Is  stiU  unclear.  On  the 
surface  it  would  seem  that  a  brutal  showdown 
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U  at  hand.  Tet  the  Sot  et 
borne  by  the  force  of  ln<  rtta 
that  has  determined  thel ' 
crises,  both  domestic  am  I 
may  be  certain  that  the 
liberal   intelligentsia,   rliing 
than  a  decade,  will  contl  lue 
leadership  In   Irreverslblf 
conflict. 


(From  the  New  York  Tl^nea.  July  22.  19481 
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^AMcan  AN 
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Pre  gress. 
Intellect  ual 


Text  or  Essat  bt  Rossiai 
UaoiMo  SoviEi^i 

(Not*. — Followmfe  Is 
titled  "Thoughts  on 
existence    and 
Academician    Andrei    D 
physicist,  as   translated 
Times  from  the  Russian 

The  views  of  the  autt 
the  milieu  of  the  sclent  Iflc 
technological  lntelllgenta[a 
much  anxiety  over  the 
aspects  of  foreign  and 
over  the  future  of 
nourished,    In    particular 
that  the  scientific  metbqd 
ley,  the  econopay,  arts, 
affairs  stlU  has  not 

We  "regard'as  "BclentU1|c 
on  deep  analysis  of  facts 
presupposing  unprejudlcM 
discussion  and  concluslopa 
and  diversity  of  all  the 
em  life,  the  great 
linked  with  the  scientlfl 
tion  and  with  a  number 
demand  precisely  such 
been  acknowledged  in  a 
statements. 

In  this  pamphlet, 
by  Its  readers,  the  author 
goal  to  present,  with  the 
and  frankness,  two  theses 
by  many  people  in  the  world 

[1] 


becone 


The  division  of  mankln  1  threatens  it  with 


destruction.  Civilization 
universal    thermonuclear 


hunger  for  most  of  maiklnd,  stupefaction 
from  the  narcotic  of  "mai  s  culture"  and  bu- 
reaucratlzed  dogmatism,  i .  spreading  of  mass 
myths  that  put  entire  peo  >Ies  and  continents 
under  the  power  of  crui  il  and  treacherous 
demagogues,  and  destruct  on  or  degeneration 
from  the  unforeseeable 
swift  changes  in  the  cond  itions  of  life  on  our 
planet 

In  the  face  of  these  p^ils,  any  action  in- 
creasing the  division  }f  mankind,  any 
preaching  of  the  incom  satlbllity  of  world 
ideologies  and  nations  is  madness  and  a 
crime.  Only  universal  coo  leratlon  under  con- 
ditions of  Intellectual  fre  sdom  and  the  lofty 
moral  Ideals  of  socialism 
panied  by  the  ellmlnatior 
pressures  of  the  concealec 
classes,  will  preserve  civil 


The  reader  will  unders  juid  that  ideologl 


cal  collaboration  cannot 
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leaders  may  be 

and  indecision 

handling  of  other 

foreign.  If  so,  we 

aspirations  of  the 

now  for  more 

to  confront  the 

and   irremediable 


text  of  an  essay. 
Peaceful  Co- 
Freedom,"     by 
Sakharov,    Soviet 
by  The  New  York 
manuscript.) 
or  were  formed   In 
and  scientiflc- 
whlch  manifests 
prtnciples  and  specific 
domestic  policy  and 
d.  This  anxiety  Is 
by    a    realisation 
of  directing  pol- 
edUcation  and  military 
a  reality, 
a  method  based 
theories  and  views, 
unfearlng  open 
The  complexity 
dbenomena  of  mod- 
possll  illties  and  dangers 
;-technical  revolu- 
>f  social  tendencies 
approach,  as  has 
number  of  offlclal 


a:i 


advaiced 


for  discussion 

has  set  himself  the 

greatest  conviction 

that  are  supported 

.  The  theses  are : 


Is  imperiled  by:   a 
war,   catastrophic 


and  labor,  accom- 
of  dogmatism  and 
interests  of  ruling 
zatlon. 


apply  to  those  fa- 


natical, sectarian  and  ectrenxlst  Ideologies 
that  reject  all  possibility  of  rapprochement, 
discussion  and  compromli  e,  foi'  example,  the 
Ideologies  of  Fascist,  raclft,  militaristic  and 
Maoist  demagogy. 

Mllllona  of  people  throughout  the  world  are 
striving  to  put  an  end  tc 
spise  oppression,  dogmatsm  and  demagogy 
(and  their  more  extrem  i  manifestations — 
racism,  Fasclsni,  Stalinism 
They  believe  in  progress 
under  conditions  of  socla! 
lectual  freedom,  of  all  the 
accumulated  by  mankind. 

The  second  Mnlc  thesis  is  that  intelleC' 
tual  freedom  Is  essential  1  o  human  society 
freedom   to  obtain  and  c  Istrlbute   informa 
tion,  freedom  for  open-ml:  ided  and  unfearlng 
debate  and  freedom  f ron  i  pressure  by  offl 
claldom  and  prejudices.   Such  a  trinity  pf 
freedom  of  thought  is  t  le  only  guarantee 


and    Maoism). 

based  on  the  use. 

Justice  and  Intel- 

posltlve  experience 


against  an  Infection  of  people  by  mass  myths, 
which.  In  the  hands  of  treacherous  hypo- 
crites and  demagogues,  can  be  transformed 
Into  bloody  dictatorship.  Freedom  of  thought 
is  the  only  guarantee  of  the  feasibility  of  a 
scientific  democratic  approach  to  politics, 
economy  and  culture. 

But  freedom  of  thought  is  under  a  triple 
threat  in  modem  society — from  the  opium  of 
mass  culture,  from  cowardly,  egotistic  and 
narrow-minded  ideologies  and  from  the  ossi- 
fied dogmatism  of  a  bureaucratic  oligarchy 
and  Its  favorite  weapon.  Ideological  censor- 
ship. Therefore,  freedom  of  thought  requires 
the  defense  of  all  thinking  and  honest  people. 
This  Is  a  mission  not  only  for  the  Intelligen- 
tsia but  for  all  strata  of  society,  particularly 
Its  most  active  and  organized  stratum,  the 
working  class.  The  worldwide  dangers  of  war, 
famine,  cults  of  personality  and  bureauc- 
racy— these  are  perils  for  all  of  manlclnd. 

Recognition  by  the  working  class  and  the 
intelligentsia  of  their  common  Interests  has 
been  a  striking  phenomenon  of  the  present 
day.  The  most  progressive,  internationalist 
and  dedicated  element  of  the  Intelligentsia 
Is,  in  essence,  part  of  the  working  class,  and 
the  most  advanced,  educated,  International- 
ist, and  broad-minded  part  of  the  working 
class  is  part  of  the  Intelligentsia. 

This  position  of  the  intelligentsia  In  so- 
ciety renders  senseless  any  loud  demands 
that  the  intelligentsia  subordinate  its  striv- 
ings to  the  will  and  Interests  of  the  working 
class  ( in  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland  and  other 
socialist  countries).  What  these  demands 
really  mean  Is  subordination  to  the  will  of 
the  party  or,  even  more  specifically,  to  the 
party's  central  apparatus  and  Its  officials. 
Who  will  guarantee  that  these  officials  al- 
ways express  the  genuine  Interests  of  the 
working  class  as  a  whole  and  the  genuine  In- 
terests of  progress  rather  than  their  own 
caste  interests? 

We  will  divide  this  pamphlet  Into  two 
parts.  The  first  we  will  title  "Dangers,"  and 
the  second,  "The  Basis  of  Hope." 

DANCXBS 

The  threat  of  nuclear  roar 

Three  technical  aspects  of  thermonuclear 
weapons  have  made  thermonuclear  war  a 
peril  to  the  very  existence  of  humanity. 
These  aspects  are:  the  enormous  destructive 
power  of  a  thermonuclear  explosion,  the  rela- 
tive cheapness  of  rocket- thermonuclear 
weapons  and  the  practical  impossibility  of 
an  effective  defense  against  a  massive  rocket- 
nuclear  attack. 

Ill 

Today  one  can  consider  a  three-megaton 
nuclear  warhead  as  "typical"  (this  is  some- 
where between  the  warhead  of  a  Minuteman 
and  of  a  Titan  II) .  The  area  of  fires  from  the 
explosion  of  such  a  warhead  Is  150  times 
greater  than  from  the  Hiroshima  bomb  and 
the  area  of  destruction  is  30  times  greater. 
The  detonation  of  such  a  warhead  over  a 
city  would  create  a  100-square-kllometer  |40 
square-mile)  area  of  total  destruction  and 
fire. 

Tens  of  millions  of  square  meters  of  living 
space  would  be  destroyed.  No  fewer  than  a 
million  people  would  perish  under  the  ruins 
of  buildings,  from  fire  and  radiation,  suffo- 
cate in  the  dust  and  smoke  or  die  in  shelters 
burled  under  debris.  In  the  event  of  a  ground- 
level  explosion,  the  fallout  of  radioactive  dust 
would  create  a  danger  of  fatal  exposure  In  an 
area  of  tens  of  thousands  of  square  kilo- 
meters. 

[31 

A  few  words  about  the  cost  and  the  possible 
number  of  explosions. 

After  the  stage  of  research  and  develop- 
ment has  been  passed,  mass  production  of 
thermonuclear  weapons  and  caiTler  rockets 
Is  no  nwre  complex  and  expensive  than,  for 
example,  the  production  of  military  aircraft, 
which  were  produced  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands during  the  war. 


The  annual  production  of  plutonlum  In 
the  world  now  is  in  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
tons.  If  one  assumes  that  half  this  output 
goes  for  military  purposes  and  that  an  aver- 
age of  serveal  kilograms  of  plutonlum  goes 
Into  one  warhead,  then  enough  warheads 
have  already  been  accumulated  to  destroy 
mankind  many  times  over. 

(81 

The  third  aspect  of  thermonuclear  peril 
(along  with  the  power  and  cheapnev  of 
warheads)  is  what  we  term  ..the  practical  im- 
possibility of  preventing  a  massive  rocket 
attack.  This  situation  Is  well  known  to  spe- 
cialists. In  the  popular  sclenllflc  literature, 
for  example,  one  can  read  this  in  an  article 
by  Richard  L.  Oarwln  and  Hans  A.  Bethe  In 
the  Scientific  American  of  March,  1968. 

The  technology  and  tactics  of  attack  have 
now  far  surpassed  the  technology  of  defense 
despite  the  development  of  highly  maneu- 
verable  and  powerful  antimissiles  with  nu- 
clear warheads  and  despite  other  technical 
ideas,  such  as  the  use  of  laser  rays  and  so 
forth. 

Improvements  In  the  resistance  of  war- 
heads to  shock  waves  and  to  the  radiation 
effects  of  neutron  and  x-ray  exposure,  the 
possibility  of  mass  use  of  relatively  light  and 
inexpensive  decoys  that  are  virtually  indis- 
tinguishable from  warheads  and  exhaust  the 
capabilities  of  an  antimissile  defense  system, 
a  perfection  of  tactics  of  massed  and  con- 
centrated attacks,  in  time  and  space,  that 
overstrain  the  defense  detection  centers,  the 
use  of  orbital  and  fractional-orbital  attacks, 
the  use  of  active  and  passive  Jamming  and 
other  methods  not  disclosed  In  the  press — 
all  this  has  created  technical  and  economic 
obstacles  to  an  effective  missile  defense  that, 
at  the  present  time,  are  virtually  Insur- 
mountable. 

The  experience  of  past  wars  shows  that 
the  first  use  of  a  new  technical  or  tactical 
method  of  attack  is  usually  highly  effective 
even  If  a  simple  antidote  can  soon  be  de- 
veloped. But  in  a  thermonuclear  war  the  first 
blow  may  be  the  decisive  one  and  render 
null  and  void  years  of  work  and  billions 
spent  on  creation  of  an  antimissile  system. 

An  exception  to  this  would  be  the  case 
of  a  great  technical  and  economic  difference 
in  the  potentials  of  two  enemies.  In  such  a 
case,  the  stronger  side,  creating  an  anti- 
missile defense  system  with  a  multiple  re- 
serve, would  face  the  temptation  of  ending 
the  dangerous  and  unstable  balance  once 
and  for  all  by  embarldng  on  a  pre-emptive 
adventure,  expending  part  of  its  attack  po- 
tential on  destruction  of  most  of  the  enemy's 
launching  bases  and  counting  on  impunity 
for  the  last  stage  of  escalation,  i.e.,  the  de- 
struction of  the  cities  and  Industry  of  the 
enemy. 

Fortunately  for  the  stability  of  the  world, 
the  difference  between  the  technical-eco- 
nomic potentials  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  is  not  so  great  that  one  of  the 
sides  could  undertake  a  "preventive  aggres- 
sion" without  an  almost  inevitable  risk  of 
a  destructive  retaliatory  blow.  This  situation 
would  not  be  changed  by  a  broadening  of 
the  arms  race  through  the  development  of 
antimissile  defenses. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  people,  an  opinion 
shared  by  the  author,  a  diplomatic  formula- 
tion of  this  mutually  comprehended  situa- 
tion for  example,  in  the  form  of  a  mora- 
torium on  the  construction  of  antlmlsUe 
systems,  would  be  a  useful  demonstration 
of  a  desire  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  to  preserve  the  status  quo 
and  not  to  widen  the  arms  race  for  sense- 
lessly expensive  antimissile  systems.  It  would 
be  a  demonstration  of  a  desire  to  cooperate 
not  to  fight. 

Two  Doctrines  Decried 

A  thermonuclear  war  cannot  be  considered 

a  continuation  of  politics  by  other  means 

(according  to  the  formula  of  Clausewlts). 

It  would  be  a  means  of  universal  suicide. 
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Two  kinds  of  attempts  are  being  made  to 
portray  thermonuclear  war  as  an  "ordinary 
DOUtical  act  in  the  eyes  of  pubUc  opinion. 
One  to  the  concept  of  the  "paper  Uger,  the 
conc«>t  of  the  irresponsible  Maotot  adven- 
turtsts.  The  other  U  the  strategic  doctrine 
of  escalation,  worked  out  by  sclenUflc  and 
mlUtarist  circles  In  the  United  SUtes.  With- 
out mlnUnlHing  the  seriousness  of  the  chal- 
lenge inherent  in  that  doctrine,  we  will  Just 
note  that  the  political  strategy  of  peaceful 
coexistence  to  an  effecUve  counterweight  to 

the  doctrine.  .  _.     . 

A  complete  destruction  of  cities.  Industry, 
transport  and  systems  of  education,  a  poi- 
soning of  fields,  water  and  air  by  radioac- 
tivity a  physical  destruction  of  the  large  part 
of  mankind,  poverty,  barbarism,  a  return  to 
savagery  and  a  genetic  degeneracy  of  the 
survivors  under  the  Impact  of  radlaUon.  a 
destruction  of  the  material  and  Information 
basto  of  clvlllzaUon— this  is  a  measure  of 
the  perU  that  threatens  the  world  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  estrangement  of  the  world's  two 
superpowers. 

Every  rational  creature,  finding  itself  on  the 
brink  of  a  disaster,  first  tries  to  get  away 
from  the  brink  and  only  then  does  It  think 
about  the  sattofaction  of  its  other  needs.  If 
mankind  Is  to  get  away  from  the  brink.  It 
must  overcome  Its  divisions. 

A  vitol  step  would  be  a  review  of  the  tra- 
ditional method  of  international  affairs. 
which  may  be  termed  "empirical-competi- 
tive." In  the  simplest  definition,  thto  to  a 
method  aiming  at  maximum  improvement  of 
one's  position  everywhere  possible  and.  sl- 
miUtaneously.  a  method  of  causing  maxi- 
mum unpleasantness  to  opposing  forces 
f  without  consideration  of  common  welfare 
and  common  Interests. 

If  politics  were  a  game  of  two  gamblers, 
then  thto  would  be  the  only  possible  method. 
But  where  does  such  a  method  lead  in  the 
present  unprecedented  situation? 
The  War  in  Vietnam 


In  Vietnam,  the  forces  of  reaction  lacking 
hope  for  an  expression  of  naUonal  will  in 
their  favor,  are  using  the  force  of  mUltary 
pressure.  They  are  violating  all  legal  and 
moral  norms  and  are  carrying  out  flagrant 
crimes  against  humanity.  An  entire  people 
Is  being  sacrificed  to  the  proclaimed  goal  of 
stopping  the  "conxmunlst  tide." 

They  strive  to  conceal  from  the  American 
people  considerations  of  personal  and  party 
prestige,  the  cynicism  and  cmelty,  the 
hopelessness  and  ineffectiveness  of  the  antl- 
Communtot  tasks  of  American  policy  in  Viet- 
nam, as  well  as  the  barm  thto  war  to  doing 
to  the  true  goato  of  the  American  people. 
Which  coincide  with  the  universal  tasks  of 
bototering  peaceful  coexistence. 

To  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  would  first  of 
aU  save  the  people  perishing  there.  But  it 
also  is  a  matter  of  saving  peace  in  all  the 
world.  Nothing  undermines  the  possibilities 
of  peaceful  coexistence  more  than  a  contln- 
uaUon  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  Middle  East 
Another  tragic  example  to  the  Middle  East. 
If  direct  responsibility  on  Vietnam  resto  with 
the  United  States,  in  the  Middle  East  direct 
responsibility    reste    not    with    the    United 
Stotes  but  with  the  Soviet  Union  (and  with 
Britain  In   1948  and   1956). 

On  one  hand,  there  was  an  irresponsible 
encouragement  of  so-called  Arab  unity 
(which  in  no  way  had  a  soclaltot  character- 
look  at  Jordan— but  was  purely  nationalist 
and  an tl -Israel) .  It  was  said  that  the  struggle 
of  the  Arabs  had  an  essentially  antl-lmperlal- 
tot  character.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
an  equally  irresponsible  encouragement  of 
Israeli  extremtots. 

We  cannot  here  analyze  the  entire  con- 
tradictory and  tragic  htotory  of  the  evente 
of  the  last  20  years.  In  the  course  of  which 
the  Arabs  and  Israel,  along  with  historically 
justified  actions,  carried  out  reprehensible 


deeds,  often  brought  about  by  the  actions  of 
external  forces.  .  . 

T^  in  1948,  Israel  waged  a  defensive 
war  But  in  1956.  the  actions  of  Israel  ap- 
peared reprehensible.  The  preventive  six-day 
Win  the  lace  of  threate  of  destruction  by 
merciless,  numerically  vastly  superior  forces 
of  the  Arab  ooelitlon  could  have  been  Justi- 
fiable. But  the  cmelty  to  refugees  and  pris- 
oners of  war  and  the  striving  to  settle  terrl- 
torlal  questions  by  military  means  must  be 
condemned.  Despite  thto  condemnation,  the 
breaking  of  relations  with  Israel  appears  a 
mtotake.  complicating  a  peaceful  settlement 
in  thto  region  and  complicating  a  necessary 
diplomaUc  recognition  of  Israel  by  the  Arab 

^^In'^o^*" pinion,  certain  changes  must  be 
made  in  the  conduct  of  International  affaire, 
systemaUoaUy  subordinating  all  concrete 
alms  and  local  tasks  to  the  basic  task  of 
acUvely  preventing  an  aggravation  of  the 
international  situation,  of  acUvely  pursuing 
and  expanding  peaceful  coexistence  to  the 
level  of  cooperation,  of  making  policy  in  such 
a  way  that  its  immediate  and  long-range 
effects  vrtll  in  no  way  sharpen  international 
tensions  and  will  not  create  difficulties  for 
either  side  that  would  strengthen  the  forces 
of  reaction,  mllltartom.  nationalism.  Fascism 
and  revanchlsm. 

International  affairs  must  be  completely 
permeated  with  sclenUflc  methodology  and 
kdemocratlc  spirit,  with  a  fearless  weighing 
of  all  facts,  views  and  theories,  with  maxi- 
mum publicity  of  ultimate  and  intermediate 
goato  and  with  a  constotency  of  principles. 
New  Principles  Proposed 
The  International  policies  of  the  wcwld's 
two  leading  superpowers  (the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union)  must  be  based  on  a 
universal  acceptance  of  unified  and  general 
principles,  which  we  IniUally  would  for- 
mulate as  follows : 

ID 
AU  peoples  have  the  right  to  decide  their 
own  fate  with  a  free  expression  of  will.  Thto 
right  to  guaranteed  by  internaUonal  control 
over  observance  by  all  governmente  of  the 
"DeclaraUon  of  the  Rights  of  Man."  Inter- 
national control  presupposes  the  use  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions  as  well  as  the  use  of  mllltery 
forces  of  the  United  Nations  in  defense  of 
"the  righte  of  man." 

|2) 
All  military  and  mlUtary-economlc  forms 
of  export  of  revolution  and  counterrevolu- 
tion are  Ulegal  and  are  tantamount  to  ag- 
gression. 

|3J 
AU  countries  strive  toward  mutual  help 
in  economic,  cultural  and  general  organiza- 
tional problems  with  the  aim  of  eliminating 
painlessly  all  domestic  and  InternaUonal 
difficulties  and  preventing  a  sharpening  of 
international  tensions  and  a  strengthening 
of  the  forces  of  reaction. 
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International  poUcy  does  not  aim  at  ex- 
ploiting local,  specific  conditions  to  widen 
zones  of  Influence  and  create  difficulties  for 
another  country.  The  goal  of  internaUonal 
poUcy  to  to  insure  universal  fulfillment  of 
the  "Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man"  and 
to  prevent  a  sharpening  of  International 
tendons  and  a  strengthening  of  mllltertot 
and  nationaltot  tendencies. 

Such  a  set  of  principles  would  in  no  way 
be  a  betrayal  of  the  revolutionary  and  na- 
tional liberation  struggle,  the  struggle  against 
reaction  and  coxmterrevoluUon.  On  the  con- 
trary  with  the  elimination  of  aU  doubtful 
casM*   it  would   be  easier   to  take  decisive 
action  in  those  extreme  cases  of  reaction, 
ractom  and  mUltertom  that  allow  no  course 
other  than  armed  stmggle.  A  strengthening 
of  peaceful  coextotence  would  create  an  op- 
portunity  to   avert   such    tragic   evente   as 
those  in  Greece  and  IndonesU. 
Such  a  set  of  principles  would  present  the 


Soviet  armed  forces  with  a  precisely  deflned 
defensive  mission,  a  mission  of  defending 
our  country  and  our  allies  from  aggression. 
As  history  has  shown,  our  people  and  their 
armed  forces  are  unconquerable  when  they 
are  defending  their  homeland  and  ito  great 
soctol  and  cultural  achlevemento. 

Hunger  and  overpopulation 
Specialtote  are  paying  attention  to  a  grow- 
ing threat  of  hunger  in  the  poorer  haU  of  the 
world.  Although  the  60  per  cent  Increase  of 
the  world's  population  in  the  last  30  years 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  70  per  cent  In- 
crease in  food  production,  the   balance  In 
the  poorer  half  of  the  world  has  been  un- 
favorable. The  situation  in  India,  Indonesia, 
m  a  number  of  countries  of  Latin  America 
and  in  a  large  number  of  other  underde- 
veloped countries— the  absence  of  technical- 
economic  reserves,   competent  offlclato   and 
cultviral  sklUs.  social  backwardness,  a  high 
birth   rate— all    thto   systematically    worsens 
the   food   balance   and   without   doubt   wlU 
continue  to  worsen  it  in  the  coming  years. 
The  answer  would  be  a  wide  application 
of  fertilizers,  an  improvement  of  irrlgaUon 
systems,  better  farm  technology,  wider  use  of 
the  resources  of  the  oceans  and  a  gradual 
perfection  of  the  production,  already  techni- 
cally feasible,  of  synthetic  foods,  primarily 
amino  acids.  However,  this  to  aU  fine  for  the 
rich  natioito.  In  the  more  backward  coun- 
tries   It  to  apparent  from  an  analysto  of  the 
sltuaUon  and  existing   trends   that   an   im- 
provement cannot  be  achieved  in  the  near 
future,  before  the  expected  date  of  tragedy. 
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What  to  involved  to  a  prognosticated  de- 
terioration of  the  average  food  balance  in 
which  localized  food  crises  merge  Into  a  sea 
of  hunger,  intolerable  suffering  and  despera- 
tion, the  grief  and  fury  of  mUUons  of  people. 
This  is  a  tragic  threat  to  all  mankind.  A 
catastrophe  of  such  dimensions  cannot  but 
have  profound  consequences  for  the  entire 
world  and  for  every  human  being.  It  wUl  pro- 
voke a  wave  of  wars  and  hatred,  a  decline  of 
standards  of  living  throughout  the  world 
and  win  leave  a  tragic,  cynical  and  anti- 
Communist  mark  on  the  life  of  future 
generations. 

The  first  reaction  of  a  Philistine  in  hear- 
Uig  about  the  problem  to  that  "they"  are 
responsible  lor  their  plight  because  "they 
reproduce  so  rapidly.  Unquestionably,  con- 
trol of  the  birth  rate  to  important  and  the 
people,  in  India  for  example,  are  toklng 
steps  in  thto  direction.  But  these  steps  re- 
main largely  Ineffective  under  social  and 
economic  backwardness,  surviving  traditions 
of  large  families,  an  absence  of  old-age  bene- 
flte  a  high  infant  mortaUty  rate  untu. 
quite  recenUy.  and  a  continuing  threat  of 
death  from  starvation. 

It  to  apparentiy  futile  only  to  instet  that 
the  more  backward  countries  restrict  their 
birth  rates.  What  to  needed  most  of  all  to 
economic  and  technical  asstotance  to  these 
countries.  Thto  asstotence  must  be  of  such 
scale  and  generosity  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  before  the  estrangement  in  the 
world  and  the  egottotlcal,  narrow-minded 
approach  to  relations  between  nations  and 
races  to  eliminated.  It  to  impossible  as  long 
as  the  united  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  world's  two  great  superpowers,  look  upon 
each  other  as  rivato  and  opponento. 

Social  factors  play  an  Important  role  in 
the  tragic  present  situation  and  the  stUl 
more  tragic  future  of  the  poor  regions.  It 
must  be  clearly  understood  that  if  a  threat 
of  hunger  to.  along  with  a  striving  toward 
national  Independence,  the  main  cause  of 
"agrarian"  revolution,  the  "agrarian"  revo- 
lution in  itself  wUl  not  eliminate  the  threat 
of  hunger,  at  least  not  in  the  immediate 
future.  The  threat  of  hunger  cannot  be  eli- 
minated without  the  asstotence  of  the  de- 
veloped countries,  and  thto  requires  signifi- 
cant changes  In  their  foreign  and  domestic 
policies. 
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Inequality  of  Am  Hrlean  NecroM 

At  tbk  time,  the  wilta  oltlBezu  of  the 
United  enatea  are  imw:  lUng  to  accept  even 
iwtnimnm  Mcrlflcee  to  eliminate  the  un- 
equal economic  and  cu:  tural  poaltlon  at  the 
country's  tdack  cltlseu  i,  who  make  up  10 
per  cent  or  the  populat  on. 

It  U  neeeaeary  to  tt  ange  the  peychology 
of  the  American  cltlaeu  so  that  they  will 
voluntarily  and  genet  sualy  support  their 
goremment  and  worldi  Ide  efforte  to  change 
the  economy,  tecbnolo|  y  and  level  of  living 
of  billions  ot  people.  T  ila.  of  oourae,  would 
entail  a  sertous  decline  In  the  United  SUtee 
rate  of  economic  gro^  rth.  The  Amerloans 
ahould  be  willing  to  d>  this  solely  for  the 
sake  of  lofty  and  dlstai  t  goals,  for  the  sake 
o<  prceoTTlnj  clvlllzatl<  o  and  mankind  on 
our  planet. 

SlmUar  changes  In  tk  s  psychology  of  peo- 
ple and  practical  actlv  ties  of  governments 
must  be  achieved  in  tie  Soviet  Union  axtd 
other  developed  oountri ». 

In  the  opinion  of  tie  author,  a  16-year 
tax  equal  to  20  per  cent  of  national  Incomea 
must  be  Imposed  on  de  'eloped  nations.  The 
imposition  of  such  a  t^  would  automati- 
cally lead  to  a  significant  reduction  In  ex- 
penditures'Tor  weapons,  Such  common  as- 
sistance wtwild  have  an  Important  effect  of 
stabilizing  and  ImprovlDg  the  situation  in 
the  meet  under-devel  iped  countries,  re- 
stricting the  Influence  of  extremists  of  all 
types. 

Changes  In  the  econonlc  situation  of  un- 
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}  rould  solve  the  prob- 
iTlth  relative 


derdeveloped  countries 

lem  of  high  birth  ratee  

has  been  shown  by  the  experience  of  devel- 
oped countries,  without  the  barbaric  method 
of  sterilization. 

Certain  changes  In  th  8  pollclee,  viewpoints 
and  tradlUons  on  this  lellcate  question  are 
inescapable  In  the  ad  danced  countries  as 
well.  Manlclnd  can  dev(  lop  smoothly  only  If 
It  looks  upon  Itself  in  a  demographic  sense 
as  a  unit,  a  single  fan  Uy  without  dlvUions 
In  matters  of  history 


into  nations  other  than 
and  traditions 

Therefore,    government    policy 


on  the  family  and  man  lage  and  propaganda 
should  not  encourage  an  Increase  In  the 
birth  ratee  erf  advance<  countries  whUe  de- 
manding that  It  be  :urtalled  in  under- 
developed countrlee  ttst  are  receiving  as- 
sistance. Such  a  two-fa  sed  game  would  pro- 
duce nothing  but  bltt  imees  and  national- 
ism. 

In  conclusion  on  thai  point,  I  want  to  em- 
phasise that  the  qw  itlon  of  regulating 
birth  ratee  is  highly  w  mplex  and  that  any 
standardised,  dogmatic  lolutlon  "for  all  time 
and  all  peoples"  would  1 1  wrong.  All  the  fore- 
going. Incidentally,  sho  ild  be  accepted  with 
the  reservation  that  1,  is  somewhat  of  a 
slmplu -cation.  ' . 

Ptdlution  of  E  Qvlronment 
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all 


harml  ill 


We  Uve  In  a  swiftly 
diistrial  and 
ting  of  forests,  plowing 
the  use  of  poisonous 
otanglng  the  lace  of  the 

Solentlflc   stVdf   of 
ships  In  nature  and  the 
Interference  clearly  lag 
Large  amounts  of 
and  transport  cure  being 
and   water.   Including 
stances.  Will  the  safe 
where,  as  has  already 
of  places? 

Carbon  dioxide  frmn 
Is   altering  the 
the  atmosphere.  Soone* 
reach  a  dangerous  level 
when.  Poisonous 
ture  are  penetrating 
and  animals  directly 
modified  compounds, 
to   the   brain,   the   i 
fonning  organs,  the 
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changing  world.  In- 
projects,  cut- 
up  of  virgin  lands, 
chemicals — all  this  Is 
earth,  our  "habitat." 
the   Interrelation- 
consequences  of  our 
behind  the  changes, 
wastes  of  Industry 
dumped  Into  the  air 
ckncer-lnducing  sub- 
limit be  ptused  every- 
In  a  number 


hi  ppened 


heat-r«  Decting 


cheml  iala 


the  burning  of  coal 

qualities   of 

or   later,   this   will 

But  we  do  not  know 

used  In  agrlcul- 

the  body  of  man 

in  more  dangerous 

serious  damage 

system,    blood- 

and  other  organs. 
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Here,  too.  the  safe  limit  can  be  easUy  crosesd. 
but  the  question  has  not  been  fully  studlMI 
and  it  Is  difficult  to  control  all  these 
proc eases. 

The  use  of  anUblotics  in  poultry  raising 
baa  led  to  the  development  of  new  disease- 
causing  microbes  that  are  resistant  to  antl- 
blotles. 

I  could  also  mention  the  problems  at 
dumping  detergente  and  radioactive  wastes, 
erocdon  and  sallnlaation  of.soils,  the  flooding 
of  meadows,  the  cutting  of  forests  on  moun- 
tain slopes  and  in  watersheds,  the  destruo- 
tlon  of  birds  and  other  useful  wildlife  like 
toads  and  frogs  and  many  other  examplee  of 
senselees  despoliation  caused  by  local,  tem- 
porary, bureaucratic  and  egotistical  Interest 
and  sometimes  simply  by  questions  of 
biuvancratic  prestige,  as  In  the  sad  fate  of 
Lake  Baikal. 

The  problem  of  geohygiene  (earth  hygiene) 
is  highly  complex  and  cloaely  tied  to  economic 
and  social  problems.  This  problem  can  there- 
fore not  be  adved  on  a  national  and  espe- 
cially not  on  a  local  basis.  The  salvation  of 
our  environment  requires  that  we  overcome 
our  divisions  and  the  pressure  of  temporary, 
local  interests.  Otherwise,  the  Soviet  Union 
vrtll  poison  the  United  States  with  Its  wastes 
and  vice  versa.  At  preeent,  this  is  a  hyper- 
bole. But  with  a  10  per  cent  annual  Increase 
of  wastes,  the  increase  over  100  years  will  be 
20,000  tlmee. 

Police  dictatorships     ^ 

An  extreme  reflection  of  the  dangers  con- 
fronting modern  social  development  is  the 
growth  of  racism,  nationalism  and  milita- 
rism and.  In  particular,  the  rise  of  demagogic, 
hypocritical  and  monstrously  cruel  dictato- 
rial police  regimes.  Foremost  are  the  regimes 
Of  Stalin,  Hitler  and  Mao  Tse-tung,  and  a 
number  of  extremely  reactionary  regimes  In 
smaller  countries,  Spain,  Portugal,  South 
Africa,  Greece.  Albania,  Haiti  and  other  Latin 
American  countries. 

These  tragic  developments  have  always  de- 
rived from  the  struggle  of  egotistical  and 
group  Interests,  the  struggle  for  unlimited 
power,  suppression  of  Intellectual  freedom,  a 
spread  of  Intellectually  simplified,  narrow- 
minded  mass  myths  (the  myth  of  race,  of 
land  and  blood,  the  myth  about  the  Jevrlsb 
danger,  antl-lntellectuallsm,  the  concept  of 
lebensraum  In  Germany,  the  myth  about 
the  sharpening  of  the  class  struggle  and 
proletarian  Infallibility  bolstered  by  the  cult 
of  Stalin  and  by  exaggeration  of  the  contra- 
dictions with  capitalism  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  myth  about  Mao  Tse-tung,  extreme  Chi- 
nese nationalism  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
lebensraum  concept,  of  antl-lntellectuallsm, 
extreme  antlhumanlsm  and  certain  preju- 
dices of  peasant  socialism  in  China) . 

The  usual  practice  is  the  use  of  demagogy, 
storm  troopers  and  Red  Guards  in  the  first 
stage  and  terrorist  bureaucracy  with  reliable 
cadres  of  the  type  of  Elchmann,  Hlmmler, 
Yezhov  and  Berla  at  the  summit  of  the 
deification  of  unlimited  power. 

The  Rule  of  Hitler 

The  world  will  never  forget  the  burning  of 
books  in  the  squares  of  German  citle^  the 
hysterical  cannibalistic  speeches  of  the  Fas- 
cist "fuehrers"  and  their  even  more  canni- 
balistic plans  for  the  destruction  of  entire 
peoples.  Including  the  Russians.  Fascism  be- 
gan a  partial  realization  of  these  plans  dur- 
ing the  war  it  unleashed,  annihilating  pris- 
oners of  war  and  hostagee,  burning  villages, 
carrying  out  a  criminal  policy  of  genocide 
(during  the  war.  the  main  blow  of  genocide 
was  aimed  at  the  Jews,  a  policy  that  appar- 
ently was  also  meant  to  be  provocative,  espe- 
cially in  the  Ukraine  and  Poland). 

We  shall  never  forget  the  kilometer-long 
trenches  filled  with  bodies,  the  gas  cham- 
bers, the  SS  dogs,  the  fanatical  doctors,  the 
piles  of  women's  hair,  suitcases  with  gold 
teeth  and  fertilizer  from  the  factories  of 
death. 


Analysing  the  causae  of  Hitler's  coming  to 
power,  we  will  never  forget  the  role  of  Qer- 
man  and  International  monopolist  capital. 
We  also  will  not  forget  the  criminally  sec- 
tartan  and  dogmatically  narrow  policies  of 
Stalin  and  hU  aaaoeUtee,  setting  Socialists 
and  Communists  against  one  another  (this 
has  been  well  related  in  the  famous  let- 
ter to  nya  Khrenburg  by  Ernst  Henri) . 
The  Stalinist  Period 

Fascism  lasted  13  years  in  Germany.  Stal- 
inism lasted  twice  as  long  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. There  are  many  common  features  but 
also  certain  differences.  Stalinism  exhibited 
a  much  more  subtle  kind  of  hypocrisy  and 
demagogy,  with  reliance  not  on  an  openly 
cannibalistic  program  like  Hitler's  but  on  a 
progressive,  sclentlflo  and  popular  socialist 
Ideology. 

This  served  as  a  convenient  screen  for  de- 
ceiving the  working  class,  for  weakening  the 
vigilance  of  the  Intellectuals  and  other  rivals 
in  the  struggle  for  power,  with  the  treacher- 
ous and  sudden  use  of  the  machinery  of 
torture,  execution  and  Informants,  intimi- 
dating and  making  fools  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple, the  majority  of  whom  were  neither 
cowards  nor  fools.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
"specific  feature"  of  Stalinism,  it  was  the  So- 
viet people,  its  most  active,  talented  and 
honest  representatives,  who  suffered  the 
most  terrible  blow. 

At  least  10  to  15  million  people  perished 
in  the  torture  chambers  of  the  N.K.V.D. 
(secret  police)  from  torture  and  execution. 
In  camps  for  exiled  kulaks  [rich  peasants) 
and  so-called  semi-kulaks  and  members  of 
their  families  and  In  camps  "without  the 
right  of  correspondence"  (which  were  in 
fact  the  prototypes  of  the  Fascist  death 
camps  where,  for  example,  thousands  of 
prisoners  were  machine-gunned  because  of 
"overcrowding"  or  as  a  result  of  "special 
orders"). 

People  perished  in  the  mines  of  Norilsk 
and  Vorkuta  from  freezing,  starvation  and 
exhausting  labor,  at  countless  construction 
projects,  In  timber  cutting,  building  of  ca- 
nals or  simply  during  transportation  in 
prison  trains,  in  the  overcrowded  holds  of 
"death  ships"  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  dur- 
ing the  resettlement  of  entire  peoples,  the 
CMmean  Tatars,  the  Volga  Germans,  the 
Kalmyks  and  other  Caucasus  peoples.  Read- 
ers of  the  literary  Journal  Novy  Mir  recently 
could  read  for  themselves  a  description  of 
the  "road  of  death"  between  Norilsk  and 
Igarka  (in  northern  Siberia]. 

Temporary  masters  were  replaced  (Tagoda. 
Molotov,  Yezhov.  Zhdanov.  Malenkov,  Berla) , 
but  the  an tl people's  regime  of  Stalin  re- 
main equally  cruel  and  at  the  same  time 
dogmatically  narrow  and  blind  In  Its  cruelty. 
The  killing  of  military  and  engineering  offi- 
cials before  the  war,  the  blind  faith  In  the 
"reasonableness"  of  the  colleague  in  crime. 
Hitler,  and  the  other  reasons  for  the  na- 
tional tragedy  of  1041  have  been  well  de- 
scribed in  the  book  by  Nekrlcb,  in  the  notes 
of  Maj.  Gen.  Qrlgorenko  and  other  publi- 
cations— these  are  far  from  the  only  exam- 
ples of  the  combination  of  crime,  narrow-- 
mindedness  and  short-sightedness. 

Stalinist  dogmatism  and  Isolation  from 
real  life  was  demonstrated  particularly  in 
the  countryside.  In  the  policy  of  unlimited 
exploitation  and  the  predatory  forced  de- 
Ilverlee  at  "symbolic"  prices.  In  the  almoet 
serf-like  enslavement  of  the  peasantry,  the 
depriving  of  peasants  of  the  moet  simple 
means  of  mechanization  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  collective-farm  chairmen  on  the 
basis  of  their  cunning  and  obsequiousness. 
The  results  are  evident — a  profound  and 
hard-to-correct  destruction  of  the  economy 
and  way  of  life  in  the  countryside,  which, 
by  the  law  of  interconnected  vessels,  dam- 
aged Industry  as  well. 

The  Inhuman  character  of  Stalinism  was 
demonstrated  by  the  repressions  of  prtsonera 
of  war  who  survived  Fascist  camps  and  then 
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were  thrown  into  Stalinist  campe.  the  anU- 
worker  "decrees,"  the  criminal  e^l*  o'  «" 
tire  peoples  condwnned  to  slow  death,  tne 
unenWened  soologlcal  kind  of  "»«-•«"- 
Itlsm  tSt  was  characterUtlc  of  SUllnUt  bu- 
wawracy  and  the  N.K.VJ).  (and  Stalin  per- 
sonaUy)  the  Ukralnophobia  charactertsUc 
of  StaUn  and  the  draconian  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  socialist  property  (five  years'  im- 
orlsonment  for  steaUng  some  grain  from  the 
fields  and  so  forth)  that  served  mainly  as 
a  means  of  fulfilling  the  demands  of  the 
"slave  market." 


An  UnpublUhed.  HUtory 
A  profound  analysU  ot  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment  of  Stalinism  is  contained  in  «»• 
1  OTO-page  monogn^b  of  B.  Medvedev.  This 
WM  ^ten  from  a  sociaUst,  MarxUt  point 
of  view  and  U  a  successful  work,  but  un- 
fortunately  it  has  not  yet  been  published. 
The  preeent  author  is  not  likely  to  receive 
such  a  compliment  from  Comrade  Medvedev. 
who  finds  elements  of  "Westemlsm"  in  his 
views.  Well,  there  is  nothing  like  contro- 
versy! Actually  the  views  of  the  present  au- 
thor are  profoundly  socialist  and  he  hopes 
that  the  attenUve  reader  will  understand 
this. 

The  author  Is  quite  aware  of  the  mon- 
strous relations  in  human  and  international 
affairs  brought  forth  by  the  egotistical  prin- 
ciple of  capiUl  when  it  U  not  under  prw- 
sure  from  soclalUt  and  progressive  forces.  He 
also  thinks  however,  that  progressives  in  the 
West  understand  this  better  than  he  does 
and    are    waging   a   struggle    against    these 
manifestations.  The  author  is  concentrating 
his  attention  on  what  is  before  his  eyes  and 
on  what  is  obstructing,  from  his  point  of 
view    a  worldwide  overcoming  of  estrange- 
ment, obstructing  the  struggle  for  democ- 
racy, social  progress  and  intellectual  freedom. 
Our  country  has  started  on  the  path  of 
cleansing    away    the   foulness   of   Stalimsm. 
"We  are  squeezing  the  slave  out  of  ourselves 
drop  by  drop"  (an  expression  of  Anton  Chek- 
hov). We  are  learning  to  express  our  opin- 
ions, without  taking  the  lead  from  the  bosses 
and  without  fearing  for  our  lives. 
Khrushchev  Is  Credited 
The   beginning   of   this   arduous   and   far 
from  straight  path  evidently  dates  f«>°»^« 
report  of  NlUta  8.  Khrushchev  to  the  20th 
congress  of  the  Soviet  Communist  party.  ThU 
bold   speech,  which   came   as  a   surprise   to 
Stalin's  BCcompUcee  in  crime,  and  a  number 
of  associated  measures— the  release  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  political  prisoners  and 
their  rehabUltotlon.  steps  toward  a  revival  of 
the  prlndplea  of  peaceful  coexistence  and 
toward  a  revival  of  democracy— oblige  us  to 
value  highly  the  hUtoric  role  of  EQmishchev 
despite  Ws  regretable  mUtakes  of  a  volun- 
tarlst  character  in  subsequent  years  and  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Khrushchev,  while  Stalin 
was  alive,  was  one  of  his  collaborators  in 
crime,   occupying  a   niunber  of   influential 

posts.  ^ 

The  exposure  of  StaUnlsm  in  our  country 
still  has  a  long  way  to  go.  It  Is  imperative, 
of  course,  that  we  publish  all  authentic  doc- 
uments, including  the  archives  of  the 
N.K.VX).,  and  conduct  nationwide  Investiga- 
tions. It  would  be  highly  viseful  for  the  in- 
ternational authority  of  the  Soviet  Conmiu- 
nlst  party  and  the  Ideals  of  sodaUsm  If,  as 
vna  planned  In  1964  but  never  carried  out, 
the  party  were  to  announce  the  "sjrmboUc'' 
expulsion  of  Stalin,  murderer  of  mlUlons  of 
party  members,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
poUtlcal  rehabUltotlon  of  the  victims  of 
Stalinism. 

In  1836-39  alone  more  than  U  million 
party  meml>ers,  half  of  the  total  member- 
sSp.  were  arrested.  Only  60,000  regained  free- 
dom; the  others  were  tortured  during  inter- 
rogation or  were  shot  (600.000)  or  died  In 
campe.  Only  in  isolated  cases  were  the  re- 
habUitated  aUowed  to  assume  responsible 
poaU;  even  fewer  were  permitted  to  take  part 


in  the  investigation  of  crimes  of  which  they 

had  been  witnesses  or  victims.  ^ 

We  are  often  told  lately  not  to  '  rub  e^t 
into  wounds."  Thta  U  usuaUy  being  said  by 
people  Who  suffered  no  wounds.  Actually  only 
toe  most  mettculous  analysU  of  the  past  and 
of  its  consequences  wUl  now  enable  us  to 
vraah  off  the  blood  and  dirt  that  befouled  our 

banner. 

It  Is  sometimes  suggested  in  the  litera- 
ture that  the  political  manifestations  of 
Stalinism  represented  a  sort  of  superstruc- 
ture over  the  econ«nic  basU  of  an  anti- 
LcnlnUt  pseudosodalism  that  led  to  the 
formation  in  the  Soviet  Union  of  »«"**!»«» 
class-*  bureaucratic  eUte  from  whlch^ 
key  positions  are  filled  and  which  U  rewarded 
for  its  work  through  open  and  conoeaieo 
DrivUeses.  I  cannot  deny  that  there  U  some 
(but  not  the  whole)  truth  in  such  "»^t«- 
pretotion.  which  would  help  f*Pl»^  .";• 
vitality  of  neo-Stalinism,  but  a  full  analysis 
of  this  issue  would  go  beyond  the  scope  oi 
this  article,  which  focuses  on  another  aspect 

"'u^^taipS^tlve  that  we  restrict  in,  every 
possible  w^tiie  Influence  of  neo-Stalinistt 
inTur  political  life.  Here  we  "'^f o^^P*"?^ 
to   mention   a  specific   person.  One  of   toe 
most     InfluentUl     representatives     of     neo- 
Stalinism  at  the  present  time  is  the  dU-ector 
of  the  science  Department  of  the  Commu- 
nist  party's   Centi^l   Committee.   Sergei   P. 
Trapeznlkov.  The  leadership  of  our  country 
and  our  people  should  know  that  the  views 
of   this    inqueettonably   Intelligent,   shrewd 
and    highly    consistent    man    are    basically 
Stalinist  (from  our  point  of  view,  they  re- 
flect the  interests  of  the  bvlreaucratic  eUte) . 
His  views  differ  fundamentally  from  tne 
dreams  and  aspirations  of  the  majority  and 
most    active    section   of    the    Intelligentsia, 
which    in  our  opinion,  reflect  the  true  in- 
terests  of   all   our   people   and   proBr«»|!! 
mankind.    The    leadership   of    our   country 
should  understand  that  as   long  as  Buch   a 
man    (U  I  correctly  understand  the  nature 
of   his  views)    exercises   influence.  It  U  im- 
possible to  hope  for  a  strengtiiening  ^  the 
MXtv's  position  among  sclentiflc  and  artistic 
InteUectuals.  An  Indication  of  thU  was  given 
at  the  last  elections  in  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences  when   SJ>.   Trapeznlkov   was  jele«t«« 
by  a  substantial  majority  of  votes,  but  this 
hint  was  not  "understood*  by  the  leader- 

***Tfee  issue  does  not  involve  the  professional 
or  personal  quaUttes  of  Trapeznlkov  about 
which  I  know  Uttie.  The  issue  Involves  his 
poUtical  views.  I  have  based  the  foregoing  on 
word-of-mouth  evidence.  Therefore,  I  can- 
not in  principle  exclude  the  possibility  (al- 
though it  is  unlikely)  tiiat  in  reality  eveiy- 
tSmlu  quite  the  opposite.  In  that  pleasant 
event,  I  would  beg  forgiveness  and  retract 
what  I  have  written 


lapse  of  the  adventure  of  "the  great  leap 
forward,"  in  Isolation  from  the  struggle  by 
various  groups  for  power,  or  in  Isolation  from 
the  foreign  political  situation— the  war  in 
Vietnam,  the  estrangement  in  the  world  and 
the  inadequate  and  lagging  struggle  against 
Stalinism  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  greatest  damage  from  Maoism  is  often 
seen  in  the  spUt  of  the  world  Communist 
movement.  That  U,  of  course,  not  so.  The 
spUt  U  the  result  of  a  disease  and  to  sMne 
extent  represents  the  way  to  treat  that  dis- 
ease In  the  presence  of  the  disease  a  formal 
unity  would  have  been  a  dangwous,  imprtn- 
clpled  compromise  that  would  have  led  the 
world  Communist  movement  into  a  blind 
alley  once  and  for  all. 

Actually  the  crimes  of  the  Maoists  against 
human  rights  have  gone  much  too  far,  and 
the  Chinese  people  are  now  In  much  greater 
need  of  help  from  the  world's  democratic 
forces  to  defend  their  rights  than  in  need 
of  the  unity  of  the  world's  Communist  forces, 
m  the  Maoist  sense,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
batting the  so-called  Imperialist  perU  some- 
where in  Africa  or  in  Latin  America,  or  in 
the  Middle  East. 


THX  CULT  or  MAOISM 

In  recent  years,  demagogy,  violence, 
cruelty  and  vUeness  have  seized  a  great 
country  that  had  embarked  on  the  path  of 
socialist  development.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
China  It  is  impossible  without  horror  and 
pain  to  read  about  the  mass  coritaglonor 
Jintlhumanlsm  being  spread  by  the  gr««t 
Helmsman"  and  his  accomplices,  about  the 
Bed  Guards  who,  according  to  the  Chinese 
radio,  "jumped  witii  Joy"  ^^^^B.  P^""?,  **: 
ecutions  of  "ideological  enemies    of  Chalr- 

'"l^^'imocy  of  the  cult  of  personaUty  has 
assumed  In  China  monsttous,  grotesquely 
tragicomic  forms,  carrying  to  the  po  nt  of 
ataurdlty  many  of  the  traits  of  StiUinlsm 
and  HUlerism.  But  this  absurdity  has  proved 
effective  in  making  fools  of  tens  of  ^}l\°^ 
of  people  and  In  destroying  and  humiliating 
millions   of   more  honest  and  more   Intelli- 

^^^e^  ^Srpicture  of  the  tragedy  in  China 
is  unclear.  But  in  any  case,  it  l«J'«PO«;J^J? 
to  look  at  it  in  IsoUtton  from  the  internal 
economic  difficulties  of  China  after  the  coi- 


The  threat  to  intellectual  freedom 
This  U  a  threat  to  the  independence  and 
worth  of  the  human  personaUty,  a  threat  to 
the  meaning  of  hiunan  life. 

Nothing  threatens  freedom  of  the  personal- 
ity and  the  meaning  of  life  like  war.  poverty, 
terror.  But  there  are  also  indirect  and  only 
slightly  more  remote  dangers. 

One  of  these  is  the  stupefaction  of  man 
(the  "gray  mass",  to  vise  the  cynical  term 
of  bourgeois  prognosUcators)  by  mass  cul- 
ture vsrith  its  intentional  or  conMnerdally 
motivated  lowering  of  Intellectual  level  and 
content,  with  its  strees  on  entertainment  or 
utUltarlanism,  and  with  iU  carefuUy  protec- 
tive censorship. 

Another  example  is  related  to  the  question 
of  education.  A  system  of  education  under 
government  control,  separation  of  school 
and  churoh,  universal  free  education— aU 
these  are  great  achievements  of  social  prog- 
ress But  everything  has  a  reverse  side.  In 
this  case  it  Is  excessive  standardization,  ex- 
tendmg  to  the  teaching  process  itseU,  to  the 
curriculum,  especlaUy  in  Uterature,  history, 
civics,  geography,  and  to  the  system  <rf 
examinations. 

One  cannot  but  see  a  danger  In  excessive 
reference  to  authority  and  in  the  Umltation 
of  discussion  and  inteUectual  boldness  at  an 
age  when  personal  convictions  are  beginning 
to  be  formed.  In  the  old  China,  the  system  of 
examinations  for  offlcUl  positions  led  to 
mental  stagnation  and  to  the  canonizing  of 
the  reactionary  aspects  of  Confucianism. 
It  U  highly  undesirable  to  have  anything 
like  that  to  a  modem  society. 

Modem  techn<rtogy  and  mass  psychology 
constantiy  suggest  new  posslblUties  of  man- 
aging the  norms  of  behavior,  the  strlvlnei 
and  convictions  of  masses  of  people.  ThU 
involves  not  only  managemrent  through  in- 
formation based  on  the  theory  of  adverttitng 
and  mass  psychology,  but  also  more  technical 
methods  that  are  widely  discussed  in  the 
press  abroad.  Examples  are  biochemical  con- 
trol of  the  birth  rate,  biochemical  control  of 
psychic  processes  and  electronic  control  of 
such  prooesees. 

Warns  on  Experiments 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  completely 
Ignore  these  new  methods  or  prohibit  the 
progress  of  science  and  technology,  but  we 
must  be  clearly  aware  of  the  awesome  dangers 
to  basic  human  values  and  to  the  meaning 
of  life  that  may  be  concealed  in  the  misuse 
of  technical  and  biochemical  methods  and 
the  methods  of  mass  psychology. 

Man  must  not  be  turned  into  a  chicken  or 
a  rat  as  in  the  weU  known  experiments  in 
which  elation  is  Induced  electricaUy  through 
electrodes  Inserted  into  the  brain.  Related  to 
thte  is  the  question  of  the  ever  Increasing 
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Marx  pope  wrote  tl  at  the  illusion  that  the 
"boesee  know  everything  best"  and  "only  the 
higher  circles  famllla]  with  the  official  nature 
of  things  can  pass  ]  idgment"  was  held  by 
officials  who  equate  the  public  weal  with 
governmental  author!  ty. 

Both  Marx  and  Le  Un  always  stressed  the 
vlclousnees  of  a  biinaucratic  system  as  the 
opposite  of  a  democratic  system.  Lenin  used 
to  say  that  every  co<  k  should  learn  how  to 
govern.  Now  the  dive  ra^ty  and  complexity  of 
social  phenomena  i^  fa  the  dangers  facing 
mankind  have  becon  Immeasurably  greater; 
and  It  Is  therefore '  I  ill  the  more  Important 
that  mankind  be  pre  tected  against  the  dan- 
ger of  dogmatic  ai  d  voluntarlstlc  errors, 
which  are  InevlUb  e  when  decisions  are 
reached  In  a  closed  ilrcle  of  secret  advisers 
or  shadow  cabinets. 

It  Is  no  wonder  tbkt  the  problem  of  cen- 
sorship (In  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word) 
has  been  one  of  thi  central  Issues  In  the 
Ideological  struggle  of  the  last  few  years. 
Here  Is  what  a  progn  islve  American  sociolo- 
gist, Lewis  A.  Coser.  I  as  to  say  on  this  point: 

"It  would  be  absuri  I  to  attribute  the  alien- 
ation of  many  avant'  garde  authors  solely  to 
the  battle  with  the  &  nsors.  yet  one  may  well 
maintain  that  those  battles  contributed  in 
no  mean  measure  to  s  ich  alienation.  To  these 
authors,  the  censor  c  one  to  be  the  very  sym- 
bol of  the  Phllllstlnls  n,  hypocrisy  and  mean- 
ness of  boiirgeols  socl  sty. 

"Many  an  author  nrho  was  Initially  apo- 
litical was  drawn  to  he  political  left  In  the 
United  States  becaue  the  left  was  In  the 
forefront  of  the  battle  against  censorship. 
The  cloee  alliance  a  avant-garde  art  with 
avant-garde  political  and  social  radicalism 
can  be  accoimted  for  at  least  In  part,  by  the 
fact  that  they  came  to  be  merged  In  the 
mind  of  many  as  a  si  ngle  battle  for  freedom 
against  all  represslc  a"  (I  quote  from  on 
article  by  Igor  Kon,  published  In  Novy  Mir 
m  January,  1968) . 

We  are  all  famlUiir  with  the  passionate 
and  closely  argued  a]  peal  against  censorship 
by    the   outstanding   Soviet   writer   A.   Solz- 


henltsyn.  He  as  well 


O.  Vladlmov,  O.  Svlr- 


Bky  and  other  wrltei  s  who  have  spoken  out 
on  the  subject  have  clearly  shown  how  In- 
competent censorship  destroys  the  living 
soul  of  Soviet  literature;  but  the  same  ap- 
plies, of  course,  to  ill  other  manifestations 
of  social  thought,  causing  stagnation  and 
dullness  and  prev4  ntlng  fresh  and  deep 
Ideas. 

Such  Ideas,  after  all,  can  arise  only  In 
discussion.  In  the  face  of  objections,  only  If 
there  Is  a  potential  possibility  of  expressing 
not  only  true,  but  i  Iso  dubious  ideas.  This 
was    clear  ,  to-  the    j  hllosophers    of    ancient 


Greece  and  hardly  anyone  nowadays  would 
have  any  doubts  on  that  score.  But  after  50 
years  of  complete  domination  over  the  minds 
of  an  entire  nation,  our  leaders  seem  to  fear 
even  allusions  to  such  a  discussion. 

At  this  point  we  must  touch  on  some  dis- 
graceful tendencies  that  have  become  evi- 
dent In  the  last  few  years.  We  will  cite  only 
a  few  Isolated  examples  without  trjrlng  to 
create  a  whole  picture.  The  crippling  censor- 
ship of  Soviet  artistic  and  political  literature 
has  again  been  Intensified.  Doeens  of  bril- 
liant writings  cannot  see  the  light  of  day. 
They  Include  some  of  the  best  of  Solzhenlt- 
syn's  works,  executed  with  great  artistic  and 
moral  force  and  containing  profound  artistic 
and  philosophical  generalizations.  Is  this  not 
a  disgrace? 

Wide  Indignation  has  been  aroused  by  the 
recent  decree  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Soviet 
of  the  Russian  Republic,  amending  the  Crim- 
inal Code  In  direct  contravention  of  the  civil 
rIghU  proclaimed  by  our  Constitution.  (The 
decree  Included  literary  protests  among  acts 
punishable  under  Article  190.  which  deals 
with  failure  to  report  crimes.] 

Literary  Trials  Assailed 

The  Danlel-Slnyavsky  trial,  which  has 
been  condemned  by  the  progressive  public 
In  the  Soviet  Union  and  abroad  (from  Louis 
Aragon  to  Oraham  Oreene)  and  has  com- 
promised the  Communist  system,  has  still  not 
been  reviewed.  The  two  writers  languish  In 
a  camp  with  a  strict  regime  and  are  being 
subjected  (especially  Daniel)  to  harsh  humil- 
iations and  ordeals. 

Most  political  prisoners  are  now  kept  In  a 
group  of  camps  in  the  Mordvlnlan  Republic, 
where  the  total  niunber  of  prisoners,  includ- 
ing criminals.  Is  about  50.000.  According  to 
aveUlable  Information,  the  regime  has  become 
Increasingly  severe  In  these  camps,  with  per- 
sonnel left  over  from  Stalinist  times  playing 
an  Increasing  role.  It  should  be  said.  In  all 
fairness,  that  a  certain  Improvement  has 
been  noted  very  recently;  it  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  turn  of  events  will  continue. 

The  restoration  of  Leninist  principles  of 
public  control  over  places  of  imprisonment 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  healthy  develop- 
ment. Equally  Important  would  be  a  com- 
plete amnesty  of  political  prisoners,  and  not 
Just  the  recent  limited  amnesty,  which  was 
proclaimed  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
October  Revolution  as  a  result  of  a  tempo- 
rary victory  of  rightist  tendencies  In  our 
leadership.  There  should  also  be  a  review  of 
all  political  trials  that  are  still  raising  doubts 
among  the  progressive  public. 

Was  it  not  disgraceful  to  allow  the  arrest, 
12-month  detention  without  trial  and  then 
the  conviction  and  sentencing  to  terms  of 
five  to  seven  years  of  Qlnsburg,  Oalanakov 
and  others  for  actlvltlea  that  actually 
amounted  to  a  defense  of  civil  llbertlea  and 
(partly,  as  an  example)  of  Daniel  and  Slnyav- 
sky  personally.  The  author  of  these  lines  sent 
an  appeal  to  the  party's  Central  Committee 
on  Feb.  11.  1907,  asking  that  the  Olnzburg- 
Oalanskov  case  be  closed.  He  received  no 
reply  and  no  explanations  on  the  substance 
of  the  case.  It  was  only  later  that  he  heard 
that  there  had  been  an  attempt  (apparently 
Inspired  by  Semichastny,  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  K.O.B.)  to  slander  the  present 
writer  and  several  other  persons  on  the  basis 
of  inspired  false  testimony  by  one  of  the 
accused  in  the  Oalanskov-Oinzburg  case. 
Subsequently  the  testimony  of  that  person — 
Dobrovolsky — was  used  at  the  trial  as  evi- 
dence to  show  that  Olnzburg  and  Oalanskov 
had  ties  with  a  foreign  antl-Sovlet  organiza- 
tion, which  one  cannot  help  but  doubt. 

I  The  reference  here  is  to  evidence  given  by 
Dobrovolsky  in  the  pretrial  investigation  of 
the  case  of  Vladimir  Bukovsky,  Vadlm  Delone 
and  Yevgeny  Kushev  in  early  1967.  Dobrovol- 
sky said  there  allegedly  existed  "a  single 
antl-Conmiunist  front  ranging  from  Acade- 
micians Sakharov  and  Leontovlch  to  SMOO," 
an  illegal  group  of  youiig  writers  and  artists.] 


Persecution  Is  Charged 


Was  it  not  disgraceful  to  permit  the  con- 
viction and  sentencing  (to  three  years  In 
camps)  of  Khaustov  and  Bukovsky  for  par- 
ticipation in  a  meeting  In  defense  of  their 
comrades?  Was  it  not  disgraceful  to  allow 
persecution,  in  the  best  witchhunt  tradition, 
of  dozens  of  members  of  the  Soviet  intelli- 
gentsia who  spoke  out  against  the  arbitrari- 
ness of  Judicial  and  psychiatric  agencies,  to 
attempt  to  force  honorable  people  to  sign 
false,  hypocritical  "retractions,"  to  dismiss 
and  blacklist  people,  to  deprive  young 
writers,  editors  and  other  members  of  the 
Intelligentsia  of  all  means  of  existence? 

Here  Is  a  typical  example  of  tbls  kind  of 
activity. 

Comrade  B.,  a  woman  editor  of  books  on 
motion  pictures,  was  summoned  to  the 
party's  district  committee.  The  first  ques- 
tion was.  Who  gave  you  the  letter  in  defense 
of  Olnzburg  to  sign?  Allow  me  not  to  reply 
to  that  question,  she  answered.  All  right,  you 
can  go.  we  want  to  talk  this  over,  she  was 
told.  The  decision  was  to  expel  the  woman 
from  the  party  and  to  recommend  that  she 
be  dismissed  from  her  Job  and  barred  from 
working  anywhere  else  In  the  field  of  culture. 

With  such  methods  of  persuasion  and  in- 
doctrination the  party  can  hardly  expect  to 
claim  the  role  of  spiritual  leaders  of  man- 
kind. 

Was  it  not  disgraceful  to  have  the  speech 
at  the  Moscow  party  conference  by  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  (Mstlslav 
V.  Keldysh).  who  Is  evidently  either  too  In- 
timidated or  too  dogmatic  in  bis  views?  Is  It 
not  disgraceful  to  allow  another  backsliding 
Into  anti-Semitism  In  our  appointments 
policy  (Incidentally,  in  the  highest  bureau- 
cratic elite  of  our  government,  the  spirit  of 
anti-Semitism  was  never  fully  dispelled  after 
the  nineteen  thirties) . 

Was  it  not  disgraceful  to  continue  to  re- 
strict the  civil  rights  of  the  Crimean  Tatars, 
who  lost  about  46  per  cent  of  their  numbers 
(mainly  children  and  old  people)  in  the 
Stalinist  repressions?  Nationality  problems 
will  continue  to  be  a  reason  for  unrest  and 
dissatisfaction  unless  all  departures  from 
Leninist  principles  are  acknowledged  and 
analyzed  and  firm  steps  are  taken  to  correct 
mistakes. 

Is  it  not  highly  disgraceful  and  dangerous 
to  make  Increasingly  frequent  attempts, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  (through 
silence),  to  publicly  rehabilitate  Stalin,  his 
associates  and  his  policy,  his  (tseudoeoclallsm 
of  terroristic  bureaucracy,  a  socialism  of  hy- 
procrlsy  and  ostentatious  growth  that  was  at 
best  a  quantitative  and  one-sided  growth  in- 
volving the  loss  of  many  qualitative  features? 
(This  is  a  reference  to  the  basic  tendencies 
and  consequences  of  Stalin's  policy,  or 
Stallnlam,  rather  than  a  comprehensive  as- 
sessment of  the  entire  diversified  situation  In 
a  huge  country  with  200  million  people.) 

Although  all  these  disgraceful  phenomena 
are  still  far  from  the  monstrous  scale  of  the 
crimes  of  Stalinism  and  rather  resemble  in 
scope  the  sadly  famous  McCarthyIsm  of  the 
cold  war  era,  the  Soviet  public  cannot  but  be 
highly  disturbed  and  Indignant  and  display 
vigilance  even  In  the  face  of  Insignificant 
manifestations  of  neo-Stallnism  In  our 
country. 

■FFBCT  ON  OTHXK  PAS-rtBi 

We  are  convinced  that  the  world's  Com- 
mimists  win  also  view  negatively  any 
attempts  to  revive  Stalinism  In  our  country, 
which  would,  after  all.  be  an  awful  blow  to 
the  attractive  force  of  Communist  Ideas 
throughout  the  world. 

Today  the  key  to  a  progressive  restructur- 
ing of  the  system  of  government  In  the  in- 
terests of  mankind  lies  In  Intellectual  free- 
dom. This  has  been  understood,  in  particular, 
by  the  Czechoslovaks  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  should  support  their  bold 
initiative,  which  is  so  valuable  for  the  future 
of  socialism  and  ail  mankind.  That  support 
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should  be  political  and,  in  the  early  stages. 
Include  increased  economic  aid. 

The  situation  Involving  censorthlp 
(Olavllt)  in  our  country  is  such  that  It  can 
hardly  be  corrected  for  any  length  of  time 
simply  by  'llberallaed"  directives.  Major  or- 
ganizational and  legislative  measures  are  re- 
quired, for  example,  adoption  of  a  special  law 
on  press  and  Information  that  would  clearly 
and  convincingly  define  what  can  and  what 
cannot  be  printed  and  would  place  the  re- 
sponsibility on  competent  people  who  would 
be  under  ptibllc  control.  It  is  essential  that 
the  exchange  of  Information  on  an  Interna- 
tional scale  (press,  tourism  and  so  forth)  be 
expanded  in  every  way.  that  we  get  to  know 
ourselves  better,  that  we  not  try  to  save  on 
sociological,  political  and  economic  research 
and  surveys,  which  should  be  conducted  not 
only  according  to  government-controlled  pro- 
grams (otherwise  we  might  be  tempted  to 
avoid  "unpleasant"  subjects  and  questions) . 

The  basis  for  hope 

The  prospects  of  socialism  now  depend  on 
whether  socialism  can  be  made  attractive, 
whether  the  moral  attractiveness  of  the  Ideas 
of  socialism  and  the  glorification  of  labor, 
compared  with  the  egotistical  ideas  of  pri- 
vate ownership  and  the  glorification  of  capi- 
tal, will  be  the  decisive  factors  that  people 
will  bear  in  mind  when  comparing  socialism 
and  capitalism,  or  whether  people  will  re- 
member mainly  the  limitations  of  intellectu- 
al freedom  under  socialism  or,  even  worse, 
the  fascistlc  regime  of  the  cult  [of  person- 
ality.] 

I  am  placing  the  accent  on  the  moral  as- 
pect because,  when  It  comes  to  achieving  a 
high  productivity  of  social  labor  or  devel- 
oping all  productive  forces  or  insuring  a  high 
standard  of  living  for  most  of  the  popula- 
tion, capitalism  and  socialism  seem  to  have 
"played  to  a  tie."  Let  us  examine  this  ques- 
tion in  detail. 

The  United  States-Soviet  Ski  Race 


Imagine  two  skiers  racing  through  deep 
snow.  At  the  start  of  the  race,  one  of  them, 
m  striped  Jacket,  was  many  kilometers  ahead, 
but  now  the  skier  in  the  red  Jacket  is  catch- 
ing up  to  the  leader.  What  can  we  say  about 
their  relative  strength?  Not  very  much,  since 
each  skier  is  racing  under  different  condi- 
tions. The  striped  one  broke  the  snow,  and 
the  red  one  did  not  have  to.  (The  reader  will 
understand  that  this  ski  race  symbolizes  the 
burden  of  research  and  development  costs 
that  the  country  leading  in  technology  has 
to  bear.)  All  one  can  say  about  the  race  is 
that  there  is  not  much  difference  In  strength 
between  the  two  skiers. 

The  parable  does  not.  of  course,  reflect  the 
whole  complexity  of  comparing  economic  and 
technological  progress  In  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  relative  vlUllty  of 
RRS  and  AME  ( Russian  Revolutionary  Sweep 
and  American  Efficiency.) 

We  cannot  forget  that  during  much  of  the 
period  In  question  the  Soviet  Union  waged 
a  hard  war  and  then  healed  its  wounds;  we 
cannot  forget  that  some  absurdities  in  our 
development  were  not  an  inherent  aspect  of 
the  socialist  course  of  development,  but  a 
tragic  accident,  a  serious,  though  not  In- 
evitable, disease. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  comparison  must 
take  account  of  the  fact  that  we  are  now 
catching  up  with  the  United  States  only  In 
some  of  the  old,  traditional  Industries,  which 
are  no  longer  as  Important  as  they  used  to  be 
for  the  United  States  (for  example,  coal  and 
steel).  In  some  of  the  newer  fields,  for  ex- 
ample, automation,  computers,  petrochemi- 
cals and  especially  In  industrial  research  and 
development,  we  are  not  only  lagging  behind 
but  are  also  growing  more  slowly,  so  that  a 
complete  victory  of  our  economy  In  the  next 
few  decades  is 'unlikely. 

It  must  also  be  borne  In  mind  that  our 
nation  Is  endowed  with  vast  natural  re- 
sources, from  fertile  black  earth  to -coal  and 
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forest,  from  oil  to  manganese  and  diamonds. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  the  pe- 
riod under  review  our  people  worked  to  the 
limit  of  Its  capacity,  which  resulted  In  a  cer- 
tain depletion  of  resources. 

We  must  also  bear  In  mind  the  ski-track 
effect.  In  which  the  Soviet  Union  adopted 
principles  of  indtistrlal  organization  and 
technological  and  development  previously 
tested  In  the  United  States.  Examples  are  the 
method  of  calculating  the  national  fuel 
budget,  assembly-line  techniques,  anti- 
biotics, nuclear  power,  oxygen  converters  in 
steelmaklng,  hybrid  com,  self-propelled  har- 
vester combines,  strip  mining  of  coal,  rotary 
excavators,  semiconductors  in  electronics, 
the  shift  from  steam  to  diesel  locomotives, 
and  much  more. 

There  Is  only  one  Justifiable  conclusion 
and    It    can    be    formulated    cautiously    ast 
follows : 

1.  We  have  demonstrated  the  vitality  of 
the  socialist  course,  which  has  done  a  great 
deal  for  the  people  materially,  culturally  and 
socially  and,  like  no  other  system,  has  glori- 
fied the  moral  significance  of  labor. 

2.  There  are  no  grounds  for  asserting,  as 
Is  often  done  in  the  dogmatic  vein,  that  the 
capitalist  mode  of  production  leads  the  econ- 
omy Into  a  blind  alley  or  that  it  is  obviously 
inferior  to  the  socialist  mode  in  labor  pro- 
ductivity, and  there  are  certainly  no  grovmds 
for  asserting  that  capitalism  always  leads  to 
absolute  Impoverishment  of  the  working 
class. 

Progress  by  Capitalism 

The  continuing  economic  progress  being 
achieved  under  capitalism  should  be  a  fact 
of  great  theoretical  significance  for  any  non  - 
dogmatic  Marxist.  It  is  precisely  this  fact 
that  lies  at  the  basis  of  peaceful  coexistence 
and  it  suggests,  in  principle,  that  If  capital- 
ism ever  runs  Into  an  economic  blind  alley 
It  will  not  necessarily  have  to  leap  into  a 
desperate  military  adventure.  Both  capital- 
Ism  and  soclaUsm  are  capable  of  long-term 
development,  borrowing  positive  elements 
from  each  other  and  actually  coming  closer 
to  each  other  in  a  number  of  essential 
aspects. 

I  can  Just  hear  the  outcries  about  revision- 
ism and  blunting  of  the  class  approach  to 
this  issue;  I  can  Just  see  the  smirks  about 
political  naivet*  and  Immaturity.  But  the 
facts  suggest  that  there  is  real  economic 
progress  In  the  United  States  and  other  capi- 
talist countries,  that  the  capitalists  are  ac- 
tually using  the  social  principles  of  socialism, 
and  that  there  has  been  real  improvement  of 
the  poeition  of  the  working  people.  More 
important,  the  facts  suggest  that  on  any 
other  course  except  ever-increasing  coexist- 
ence and  collaboration  between  the  two  sys- 
tems and  the  two  superpowers,  with  a 
smoothing  of  contradictions  and  with  mu- 
tual assistance,  on  any  other  course  annihila- 
tion awaits  mankind.  There  Is  no  other  way 

out. 

Two  Systems  Compared 

We^wlll  now  compare  the  distribution  of 
personal  income  and  consumption  for  vari- 
ous social  groups  In  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Our  propaganda  materials 
usually  assert  that  there  is  crying  inequality 
in  the  United  SUtes,  while  the  Soviet  Union 
has  something  enUrely  Just,  entirely  in  the 
interests  of  the  working  people.  Actuially 
both  statements  contain  halftruths  and  a 
fair  amount  of  hypocritical  evasion. 

I  have  no  intention  of  minimizing  the 
tragic  asi>ects  of  the  poverty,  lack  of  rights 
and  humlllaUon  of  the  22  million  American 
Negroes.  But  we  must  clearly  understand 
that  this  problem  Is  not  primarily  a  class 
problem,  but  a  racial  problem.  Involving  the 
racism  and  egotism  of  white  workers,  and 
that  the  ruling  group  In  che  United  States 
Is  interested  In  solving  this  problem.  To  be 
sure  the  govermnent  has  not  been  as  active 
as  it  sbould  be:  thU  may  be  related  to  fears 
of   an    electoral   character   and    to   fears   or 


upsetting  the  unstable  equilibrium  In  tha 
country  and  thtis  activate  extreme  leftist  and 
especially  extreme  rightist  parties.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  In  the  socialist  camp  should  be 
Interested  in  letting  the  ruling  group  In  the 
United  States  settle  the  Negro  problem  with- 
out aggravating  the  situation  in  the  country. 
At  the  other  extreme,  the  presence  of  mil- 
lionaires in  the  United  States  is  not  a  seri- 
ous economic  burden  in  view  of  their  small 
niunber.  The  total  consumption  of  the  rich 
Is  less  than  20  percent,  that  is.  less  than  the 
total  rise  of  iwtional  consumption  over  a 
five-year  period.  Prom  this  point  of  view,  a 
revolution,  which  would  be  Ukely  to  halt 
economic  progress  for  more  than  five  years, 
does  not  appear  to  be  an  economically  ad- 
vantageous move  for  the  working  people.  And 
I  am  not  even  talking  of  the  blood-letting 
that  is  Inevitable  In  a  revolution.  And  I  am 
not  talking  of  the  danger  of  the  "Irony  of 
history."  about  which  Prledrich  Engels  wrote 
so  well  In  his  famous  letter  to  V.  Zasullch. 
the  "Irony"  that  took  the  form  of  Stalinism 
in  our  country. 

There  are.  of  course,  situations  where  rev- 
olution is  the  only  way  out.  This  applies 
especially  to  national  uprisings.  But  that  is 
not  the  case  In  the  United  States  and  other 
developed  capitalist  countries,  as  suggested, 
Incidentally,  in  the  programs  of  the  Com- 
munist parties  of  these  countries. 

As  far  as  our  country  is  concerned,  here, 
too.  we  should  avoid  painting  an  idyllic  pic- 
ture. There  is  sUU  great  inequality  in  prop- 
erty between  the  city  and  the  countryside, 
especially  in  rural  areas  that  lack  a  trans- 
port outlet  to  the  private  market  or  do  not 
produce  any  goods  in  demand  In  private 
trade.  There  are  great  differences  between 
cities  with  some  of  the  new,  privileged  In- 
dustries and  those  with  older,  antiquated  In- 
dustries. As  a  result  40  percent  of  the  Soviet 
population  is  In  difficult  economic  circum- 
stances. In  the  United  States  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  population  is  on  the  verge  of 
poverty.  On  the  other  hand  the  6  percent 
of  the  Soviet  population  that  belong  to  the 
managerial  group  Is  as  privileged  as  Its  coun- 
terpart in  the  United  States. 


The  Managerial  Oroup 
The  development  of  modern  society  In  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  is 
now  following  the  same  course  of  increasing 
complexity  of  structure  and  of  Industrial 
management,  giving  rise  In  both  countries  to 
managerial  groups  that  are  similar  In  social 
character. 

We  must  therefore  acknowledge  that  there 
is  no  qualitative  difference  In  the  structure 
of  society  of  the  two  countries  In  terms  of 
distribution  of  consumption.  Unfortunately, 
the  effectiveness  of  the  managerial  group  in 
the  Soviet  Union  ( and,  to  a  lesser  extent.  In 
the  United  States)  Is  measured  not  only  in 
purely  economic  or  productive  terms.  This 
group  also  performs  a  concealed  protective 
function  that  Is  rewarded  in  the  sphere  of 
consumption  by  concealed   privileges. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  practice  under 
Stalin  of  paying  salaries  in  sealed  envelopes, 
of  the  constantly  recurring  concealed  distri- 
bution of  scarce  foods  and  goods  for  various 
services,  privileges  in  vacation  resorts,  and 
so  forth. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  not  opposed 
to  the  socialist  principle  of  payment  based 
on  the  amount  and  quality  of  labor.  Rela- 
tively higher  wages  for  better  administrators, 
for  highly  skilled  workers,  teachers  and  phy- 
sicians, for  workers  In  dangerous  or  harmful 
occupations,  for  workers  In  science,  culture 
and  the  arts,  all  of  whom  account  for  a 
relatively  small  part  of  the  total  wage  bill, 
do  not  threaten  society  If  they  are  not  ac- 
companied by  concealed  privileges;  more- 
over, higher  wages  benefit  society  If  they  are 
deserved. 

The  point  Is  that  evsry  wasted  minute  of 
a  leading  administrator  represents  a  major 
mateilal    loss    for    the    economy    and    every 
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WMtad  mlnuta  of  a  1<  Mllng  figure  In  tlw  tfta 
means  a  loaa  In  the  (  motional.  phUoaopblcal 
and  arttatlc  wealth  of  society.  But  when 
eonw^Jiing  u  done  li  secret,  the  mupldon 
Inevitably  arlaee  thai  thlnga  are  not  clean, 
that  loyal  eervanta  ol  the  ezlatlng  ayetam  are 
belnc  bribed. 

It  seems  to  me  U  at  the  rational  way  of 
aoivlns  thU  touchy  problem  would  be  not 
the  setting  of  income  ceilings  for  party  mem- 
bers W  some  such  e  measure,  but  simply  the 
prohibition  of  all  piivllegee  and  the  estab- 
Uahment  of  unified  '  rage  rates  baaed  on  the 
social  value  of  labor  i  ind  an  economic  market 
approach  to  the  wa(  e  problem. 

I  consider  that  f  irther  advanoes  In  our 
economic  reform  an«  l  a  greater  role  for  eco- 
nomic and  market  actors  accompanied  by 
Increased  public  con  at>l  over  the  managerial 
oroup  (Which,  indd  intally.  Is  also  essential 
m  capitalist  countres)  wUl  help  eliminate 
all  the  roughness  In  our  present  dUtrlbutlon 
pattern. 

An  even  more  liiportant  aapect  of  the 
economic  reform  for  the  regulation  and  stlm- 
uUtlon  of  produelon  Is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  correct  lystem  of  market  prices. 
PKpper  '^'location  aid  rapid  uttllaation  of 
investment  funds  ai  d  proper  use  of  natural 
and  human  resourc »  based  on  appropriate 
rents  In  the  Intereit  of  our  society. 

A  number  of  aocli  list  countries.  Including 
•  the  Soviet  Union,  fugoslavla  and  Caecho- 
■lovakla  are  now  eperlmentlng  with  basic 
economic  problems  of  the  role  of  planning 
and  of  the  market.  ( overmnent  and  coopera- 
tive ownership,  and  so  forth.  These  experi- 
ments are  of  great  dgnlflcance. 

Rapprocbei  aent  Advocated 
Summing  up  we  Inow  come  to  our  basic 
conclusion  about  th<  moral  and  ethical  char- 
acter of  the  advantai  les  of  the  socialist  course 
of  development  of  bimian  society.  In  our 
View,  this  does  not  1  n  any  way  mlnlmlne  the 
significance  of  aoclillsm.  Without  socialism 
bourgeois  practlclsn  and  the  egotistical  prin- 
ciple of  private  owiershlp  gave  rise  to  the 
"people  of  the  abysi "  deecribed  by  Jack  Lon- 
don and  earlier  by  E  agels. 

Only  the  compet.tion  with  socialism  and 
the  pressure  of  the  working  class  made  pos- 
sible the  social  pro  [ress  of  the  aoth  century 
and.  all  the  more,  w  11  Insure  the  now  inevita- 
ble process  of  rappi  ochement  of  the  two  sys- 
tems. It  took  social  Ism  to  raise  the  meaning 
of  labor  to  the  helg^  its  of  a  moral  teat.  Before 
the  advent  of  so<lalism.  naUonal  egotism 
gave  rise  to  colonli  1  oppression,  nationalism 
and  racism.  By  nov  It  has  become  clear  that 
victory  Is  on  the  si  le  of  the  humanistic,  in- 
ternational approa<  h. 

The  capitalist  w<  rid  could  not  help  giving 
birth  to  the  socialist,  but  now  the  socialist 
world  should  not  8<  ek  to  destroy  by  force  the 
ground  from  whlcl  i  It  grew.  Under  the  pres- 
ent conditions  thlJ  would  be  tantamount  to 
suicide  of  mankind ,  Socialism  should  ennoble 
that  ground  by  Iti  example  and  other  mdl- 
rect  forms  of  preai  ure  and  then  merge  with 
It. 

•me  rapprochement  with  the  caplUllst 
world  should  not  be  an  unprincipled  anti- 
popular  plot  betw(  en  ruling  groupe.  as  hap- 
pened In  the  extrei  ae  case  (of  the  Soviet-Nazi 
»pprochement]  of  l93»-40.  Such  a  rap- 
prochement must  rest  not  only  on  a  social- 
ist, but  on  a  popu  ar  democratic  foundation, 
under  the  control  of  pubUc  opinion,  as  ex- 
pressed through  ]iubUclty.  electtons  and  so 
forth. 

Such  a  rappro*  hement  ImpUes  not  only 
wide  social  refon  is  in  the  capitalist  coun- 
tries, but  also  81  bstantlal  changes  in  the 
structure  of  own*  rshlp,  with  a  .greater  role 
played  by  govemr  lent  and  cooperative  own- 
ership, and  the  pn  servaUon  of  the  basic  pres- 
ent features  of  oiraershlp  of  the  means  of 
production  In  the  lOClaUst  countries. 

Our  allies  aloni  this  road  are  not  only  the 
working  class  ani  the  progressive  InteUlgen- 
tsla,  which  are  in'  ereeted  in  peaceful  coexist- 
ence and  social  p  ogress  and  In  a  democratic 


peaoeMl  transition  to  •octelliin  (as  reflected 
m  the  programs  of  the  Communist  parties 
of  the  developed  countries) ,  but  also  the  ro- 
formUt  part  of  the  bourgeoisie,  which  sup- 
ports such  a  program  of  "convergence."  Al- 
though I  am  using  thU  term,  taken  from  the 
Weston  literature.  It  U  clear  from  the  fore- 
going that  I  have  given  it  a  socialist  and 

democratic  meaning.  

Typical  repreeentatlvee  of  the  rgtormlst 
bourgeoUie  are  Cyrus  Baton.  Pre^dmt 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and,  espeoUUy.  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy.  Without  wishing  to 
cast  a  stone  in  the  direction  of  Comrade 
N  S  Khrusiichev  (our  high  esteem  of  hU 
a^oes  was  expressed  earUer) .  I  cannot  help 
reoalllng  one  of  his  statements,  which  may 
have  been  more  typical  of  bis  entourage  than 
of  him  personaUy. 

On  July  10, 1B«1,  in  speaking  at  a  reception 
of  spectailsU  aljout  his  meeting  wlttv  Ken- 
nedy In  Vienna,  Comrade  Khrushchev  re- 
caued  Kennedy's  request  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  conducting  policy  and  making  de- 
mands, consider  the  actual  possibUities  and 
the  dUBculUes  of  the  new  Kennedy  AdmlnU- 
tmtton  and  refrain  from  demanding  more 
than  it  oould  grant  without  courting  the 
danger  of  being  defeated  In  elections  and 
being  replaced  by  rlghtUt  forces.  At   Uiat 
time,   Khrushchev   did   not   give   Kennedys 
unprecedented  request  the  proper  attention, 
to  put  It  mUdly.  and  began  to  raU.  And  now, 
aft»  the  shots  In  Dallas,  who  can  say  what 
auspicious    opportunities    in   world    history 
have  l>een.  If  not  destroyed,  but.  at  any  rate, 
set  back  because  of  a  lack  of  understanding. 
Bertrand  Russell  once  told  a  peace  con- 
gress in  Moscow  that  "the  world  will  be  saved 
from  thermonuclear  annihilation  if  the  lead- 
ers of  each  of  the  two  systems  prefer  com- 
plete victory  of  the  other  system  to  a  ther- 
monuclear war  I  am  quoUng  from  memory. 
It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  solution  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  malorlty  of  people  in 
any  country,  whether  capltalUt  or  socialist. 
I  consider  that  the  leaders  of  the  capitalist 
and  soclalUt  systems  by  the  very  nature  of 
things  will  gradually  be  forced  to  adopt  the 
point  of  view  of  the  mjijorlty  of  mankind. 
Intellectual  freedom  "of  society  will  faciU- 
tate   and   smooth   the   way   for    this   trend 
toward  paUenoe,  flexibiUty  and   a  security 
from  dogmatism,  fear  and  adventurism.  All 
mankind,  Including  Its  best  organized  and 
active  forces,  the  working  class  and  the  Intel- 
Ugentsla,    Is    Intereeted    In    freedom    and 
security. 

Fottr-«toye  plon  far  cooperation 
Having  examined  In  the  first  part  of  this 
essay  the  development  of  mankind  according 
to  the  worse  altemaUve.  leading  to  annihUa- 
tlon  we  must  now  attempt,  even  schemati- 
cally to  suggest  the  better  alternative.  (The 
author  concedes  the  prlmltlveness  of  hla 
attempts  at  prognostication,  which  requires 
the  Joint  efrorts  of  many  specialists,  and 
here,  even  more  than  elsewhere.  Invites  posi- 
tive criticism.) 
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In  the  first  stage,  a  growing  ideological 
struggle  m  the  socialist  countries  between 
Stalinist  and  Maoist  forces,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  realistic  forces  of  leftist  Leninist 
Communists  (and  leftist  Westerners) ,  on  the 
other,  will  lead  to  a  deep  Ideological  spUt 
on  an  International,  national  and  Intraparty 

scale. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist 
countries,  this  process  will  lead  first  to  a 
multiparty  system  (here  and  there)  and  to 
acute  ideological  struggle  and  dlsCTisslons, 
and  then  to  the  Ideological  victory  of  the 
realtets,  ft«wrming  the  policy  of  Increasing 
peaceful  coexistence,  strengthening  democ- 
racy and  expanding  economic  reforms  (1960- 
80).  The  dates  reflect  the  most  optimistic 
unrolling  of  events 

The  author.  Incidentally,  Is  not  one  of 
those  who  consider  the  multiparty  system  to 
be  an  essential  stage  In  the  development  of 


the  BOciaUst  system  or,  even  less,  a  panacea 
for  aU  UU,  but  he  assumes  that  In  some  cases 
a  multiparty  system  may  be  an  mevitable 
consequence  of  the  course  of  evenU  when 
a  ruling  Communist  party  refuses  for  one 
reason  or  another  to  rule  by  the  scientific 
democratic  method  required  by  history. 

In  the  second  stage,  persistent  demands 
for  social  progress  and  peaceful  coexUtence 
In  the  United  States  and  other  capitalist 
countries,  and  pressure  exerted  by  the  eat- 
ample  of  the  soclaUst  countries  and  by 
internal  propessive  forces  (the  working 
class  and  the  intelligentsia)  will  lead  to 
the  victory  of  the  leftist  reformist  wing 
at  the  bourgeoisie,  which  will  begin  to  im- 
plement a  program  of  rapprochement  (con- 
vergence) with  socialism,  i.e.,  social  prog- 
ress, peaceful  coextotence  and  coUaboraUon 
with  socialism  on  a  world  scale  and  changes 
In  the  structure  of  ownership.  Thta  phase 
includes  an  expanded  role  for  the  intelll- 
Kcntsla  and  an  attack  on  the  forces  of  racism 
and  mlUtarlsm  (1972-86).  (The  various 
stages  overlaps.) 

In  the  third  stage,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States,  having  overcome  their 
aUenation,  solve  the  problem  of  saving  the 
poorer  half  of  the  world.  The  above-men- 
tioned 20  per  cent  tax  on  the  national 
Income  of  developed  countries  Is  applied. 
Gigantic  fertilizer  factories  and  Irrigations 
systems  using  atomic  power  wUl  be  buUt 
(In  the  developing  countries),  the  resources 
of  the  sea  will  be  used  to  a  vastiy  greater 
extent.  Indigenous  personnel  will  be  trained, 
and  industrialization  wiU  be  carried  out. 
OlganUc  factories  will  produce  synthetic 
amino  acids,  and  synthesize  proteins,  fats 
and  carbohydrates.  At  the  same  time  dis- 
armament win  proceed  (1972-90). 

In  the  fourth  stage,  the  socialist  conver- 
gence will  reduce  dllferences  In  social 
structure,  promote  Intellectual  freedom, 
science  and  economic  progress  and  lead  to 
creation  of  a  world  government  and  the 
smoothing  of  national  contradictions  (1980- 
2000).  During  this  period  decisive  progress 
can  be  expected  in  the  field  of  nuclear  power, 
both  on  the  basis  of  uranlvun  and  thorium 
and.  probably,  deuterliun  and  lithium. 

Some  authors  consider  It  likely  that  ex- 
ploelve  breeding  (the  reproduction  of  active 
materials  such  as  plutonium,  uranium  233 
and  tritium)  may  be  used  In  subterranean 
or  other  enclosed  explosions. 

During  this  period  the  expansion  of  space 
exploration  will  require  thousands  of  people 
to  work  and  live  continuously  on  other 
planets  and  on  the  moon,  on  artificial  satel- 
lites and  on  asteroids  whose  orbits  will  have 
been  changed  by  nuclear  explosions. 

The  synthesis  of  materials  that  are  super- 
conductors at  room  temperature  may  com- 
pletely revolutionize  electrical  technology, 
cybernetics,  transportation  and  communica- 
tions. Progress  In  biology  (In  thU  and  subse- 
quent periods)  wUl  make  possible  effective 
control  and  direction  of  aU  life  processes 
at  the  leveU  of  the  cell,  organism,  ecology 
and  society,  from  fertility  and  aging  to 
psychic  processes  and  heredity. 

If  such  an  all-encompassing  scientific  and 
technological  revolution,  promising  un- 
counted benefits  for  mankind.  Is  to  be  possi- 
ble and  safe.  It  will  require  the  greatest  poe- 
slble  scientific  foresight  and  care  and  con- 
cern for  human  values  of  a  moral,  ethical 
and  personal  character.  (I  touched  briefly  on 
the  danger  of  a  thoughtless  bureaucratic  use 
of  the  scientific  and  technological  revolution 
m  a  divided  world  In  the  section  on  "Dan- 
gers "  but  could  add  a  great  deal  more.) 
Such  a  revolution  will  be  possible  and  safe 
only  under  highly  Intelligent  worldwide 
guidance. 

The  foregoing  program  presumes: 

(a)  worldwide  Interest  in  overcoming  the 
present  divisions: 

(b)  the  expectotlon  that  modifications  in 
both  the  socialist  and  capitalist  countrlee 
will  tend  to  reduce  contradictions  and  dif- 
ferences: 


(c)  worldwide  interest  of  tbemtemgentsla^ 
the  working  class  and  other  P««^7 '"^T 
in  a  scientific  democratic  approach  to  poU- 
tics.  economics  and  culture; 

(d)  the  absence  of  unsurmountable  obsta- 
cli  to  economic  development  ^J^J?^}^ 
ewnomlc  systems  Uiat  might  otherwise  lead 
Sevitably  Into  a  blind  alley,  despair  and 
adventurism.  .,_ 

Every  honorable  and  thinking  person  who 
has  not  been  pol«>ned  by,narrow-mlnded  m- 
difference  will  seek  to  insure  that  future 
S^eiopment  wlU  be  along  theUnes  of  the 
better  alternative.  However  only  broad,  open 
discussion,  without  the  pressure  of  /«"  and 
m^^udlce.  WUl  help  the  majority  to  adopt 
tiie  correct  and  best  course  of  action. 
Propoaala  summarized 

In  conclusion,  I  will  sum  up  some  of  the 
concrete  proposals  of  varying  de^  <rf  im; 
Dortance  that  have  been  discussed  In  the 
SxTThese  proposals,  addressed  to  Uie  lead- 
Sp  of  the  Country,  do  not  exhaust  the 
content  of  the  article, 

in 


drafU  who  communicated  their  friendly 
comments  and  thus  helped  l"?"''*  ^^J!. tl' 
tU5le  and  refine  a  number  of  basic  state- 
ments.—A.  Sakharov 


The  strategy  of  peaceful  coexistence  and 
colUboratlon  must  be  deepened  in  every  way. 
scientific  methods  and  principles  of  Inter- 
national policy  wUl  have  to  be  worked  out, 
SSlSlon  scientific  prediction  of  the  imme- 
diate and  more  distant  consequences. 
121 

The  inltUtlve  must  be  seized  in  working 
out  a  broad  program  of  struggle   against 

hunger.  >■ 

Qums«  jgj 

A  law  on  press  and  information  must  be 
drafted,  widely  discussed  and  adopted,  with 
iSTaliii  not  only  of  ending  Irresponsible 
and  irrational  censorship,  but  of  encourag- 
IM  self-study  in  our  society,  fearless  discus- 
stoned  the^search  for  truth.  The  lawmu»t 
provide  for  the  material  resources  of  freedwn 
of  thought. 

All  anticonstltutional  laws  and  decrees  vio- 
lating human  rights  must  be  abrogated. 

'"' 
PoUtical  prisoners  must  be  amnestied  and 
«S  of  the  recent  poUtical  trials  must  be 
^ewed  (for  example,  the  D«°^Slnyav. 
8ky  and  Oalanskov-Glnzburg  cases).  The 
'  camp  regime  of  poUtical  prisoners  must  be 
promptiy  relaxed. 

1*1  .   . 

The  exposure  of  Stalin  must  be  cfrnef 
through  to  tiie  end.  to  the  complete  truth, 
a^  t^t  lust  to  the  carefuUy  weighted  half- 
truth  dictated  by  case  considerations.  The  in- 
toence  of  neo-StiiUnlsts  In  our  POl  «cal  life 
must  be  restricted  In  every  way  (the  teirt 
mentioned,  as  an  example,  the  case  of  s. 
Trapeznlkow.  who  enjoys  too  much  Influ- 
ence). 

The  economic  reform  must  be  deepened 
in  every  way  and  the  area  of  ^'P^^^^^' 
lion  expanded,  wl«»  conclusions  based  on 
the  results. 
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A  law  on  geohyglene  must  be  adopted  after 
broad  discussion,  and  ultimately  become  part 
of  world  efforts  in  thU  area. 

With  this  article  the  author  addresses  the 
leadership  of  our  country  and  aU  Its  citi- 
zens as  well  as  all  people  of  goodwill  through- 
out the  world.  The  author  Is  aware  of  tte 
controversial  character  of  many  of  his  state- 
ments. His  purpose  Is  open,  frank  discussion 
\mder  conditions  of  publicity. 

In  conclusion  a  textologlcal  comment,  in 
the  process  of  discussion  of  previous  drafU 
of  this  article,  some  incomplete  and  in  some 
respects  one-sided  texts  have  been  circulated. 
Some  of  them  contained  certain  passages 
that  were  Inept  In  form  and  tact  afid  were 
included  through  oversight.  The  author  asks 
readers  to  bear  this  in  mind.  The  author  Is 
deeply   grateful   to  readers   of   preliminary 


Pkoplb  BJxktionxi)  in  Sakhabov 

MANTTSCalFT 

Araaon    Louis   (born  1895) :   French  Oom- 
mu^t  v;rlter,  who  protested  Soviet  literary 

*^l^ria.  Lavrenti  P.  (1809-1953):  Stalin's 
chief  of  secret  poUoe;   executed  by  StaUn-s 

'"aiS^vrty,  Vladimir:  young  Soviet  writer; 
sentenced  In  September.  1967  to  three  years 
imiwuonment  for  participation  in  an  un- 
authorized  demonstration.  ^ 

CTauswrttz,  Karl  Von  (1780-1831):  Prus- 
Elan  eeneral  and  military  writer. 
^^n  xSirs:  Soviet  ethnic  minority, 
exiled  in  World  War  H  for  alleged  collabora- 
tion  with  U»e  Oermans:  fully  cleared  of  ac- 
cusation in  July,  1967.  „„*„„--h 

Daniel,  TuU  M.:  Soviet  writer,  sentenced 
in  pysbruary,  1966,  to  five  years'  imprtsomnent 
on  charges  of  having  Blundered  tiie  Soviet 
Union  in  books  published  abroad  under  the 
pen  name  Nikolai  Arziiak. 

Delone,  Vadlm:  young  Soviet  poet,  sen- 
tenced    wltii     Bukovsky     to     one     years 

^"^Sr^ry.  Aleksel:   contrlbuU.  to  ^: 
Viet   vmderground   magazine    Phoenix    1966 
arrested  Jsmuary,   1967   with   Oinzburg   and 
Oalanskov;    turned    state's    evidence;    sen- 
tenced m  January.  1968,  to  two  years. 

Ehrenburg,  Ilya:  the  Soviet  novelist  who 
died  last  August  at  the  age  of  76. 

Elchmann.  AdoU:  88  colonel  who  headed 
Gestapo's  Jewish  section;  «-'^V^J?y  ^^^' 
m  MayT  19W:  t'led  and  ^^'^^^i^^'J^''-^^^- 

OalaiiBkov,  Yuri:  editor  of  Soviet  under- 
ground magazine  Phoenix  1966:  sentenced 
in  January.  1968  to  seven  years'  imprison- 
ment  for   anti-Soviet   activity. 

Gmzburg.  Aleksandr:  author  of  a  book  on 
the  Slnyavsky-Danlel  case  that  was  pub- 
lished abroad:  sentenced  In  January.  1968, 
to  five  years'  imprisonment  for  antl-Soviet 

activity.  .  ,       „„„.„ 

GUvUt:   the  Soviet  censorship  agency. 

Greene.  Graham:  the  British  novelist,  who 
protested  Soviet  literary  ti-lals. 

Grlgorenko.  Pyotr  O.:  former  major  gen- 
eral in  World  War  n;  cashiered  In  1964  on 
charges  of  anti-Soviet  activity. 

Henri  Ernst:  pseudonym  for  a  Soviet  com- 
mentator; Semyon  Rostovsky,  who  contrib- 
utes frequentiy  to  the  weekly  Uteraturnaya 

Hlmmler.  Helnrlch:  Hitter's  secret  poUce 
chief;  suicide  in  1946. 

Khaustov,  Viktor:  sentenced  in  February. 
1967  to  three  years'  imprisonment  for  orga- 
ni«<ng  demonstration  on  behalf  of  arrested 

writers. 

Kushev,  Tevgeny:  young  Soviet  poet;  sen- 
tenced m  September,  1967.  to  one  years  Im- 
prisonment for  participation  of  protest  dem- 
onstratlon.  „  _.  » 

Leontovlch.  MlkhaU  A.  (born  1903) :  Soviet 
nuclear  physlcUt;  an  associate  of  Andrei  o. 
Sakharov. 

Malenkov.  Oeorgl  M.  (bom  1902) :  a  ctose 
aasocute  of  8ta«n:  expelled  from  the  Soviet 
leadership  by  Nlklta  8.  Khrushchev  In  1957. 

Molotov.  Vyacheslav  M.  (born  1890) :  a  close 
associate  of  StaUn:  expelled  from  the  Soviet 
leadership  by  NUdta  S.  Khrushchev  In  1087. 

Nekrlch.  Aleksandr  M.:  Soviet  historian, 
author  of  book  on  the  G*™";^*'!?;?^,  °S 
the  soviet  union  In  1941;  reported  critic^ 
and  ousted  from  Communist  party  In  1967. 
Semlcbastny,  Vladimir  T.:  chamnan  of  the 
K.a3..  Soviet  secret  poUce  from  1961  until 
reUeved  of  his  post  In  May.  1967. 

smyavsky,  Andrei  D.:  Soviet  writer,  sen- 
tenced in  February,  1968,  to  seven  years  Im- 
nrlsonment  on  charges  of  having  slandered 
the  Soviet  union  In  books  pubUshed  abroad 
under  the  pen  nam^  of  ^bram  Tert^^^ 
SolaheniSjm.  Aleksandr  I.:  Soviet  writer; 


SiXvi^'iroS^^^^or^-J^ 

^^fer;:^,'XUr(18»4-1964):    American 

mathWatidan;  founder  ?!  t»^«  »^!*  ^'^ 
cybernetics,  which  laid  the  basis  for  computer 

**  yi^ddf'aenrlkh  G. :  StaUn's  chief  of  secret 
DoUce  fK^m  1934  to  1936;  supervised  early 
S^  of  great  purges;  was  himself  purged 
and  executed  in  1938.  ..^,.» 

Yezhov,  Nikolai  I.:  StaUn's  chief  ot  secret 
poUce  Uom  1936  to  1938:  supervised  the  nudn 
Shase  of  great  purges;  disappeared  in  1939. 
^  Zasullch.  vera  I.  (1861-1919):  early  Rus- 
sian Marxist  who  had  correspondence  with 
j^arx  and  Engels;  she  opposed  ^^"°^P^J^ 
aTrevolutionary  tactic  and  joUied  Menshevlk 

'iranT^d^erA.  (lB««-r>Aa?lclS 
assocUta  of  Stalin,  In  charge  of  artt&tic  and 
scientific  poUcles  at  height  of  his  career  from 

1945  to  1948. 


Outspoken  Soviet  Scientxst:  Aotski 

DMrnuTEVicH  Sakharov  i    . 

in  the  fan  of  1958,  tiie  Soviet  Communist 
party  newspaper.  Pravda.  opened  its  authort- 
Sttive  pag^  to  tixe  views  of  two  pr«°f  ^ent 
nuclear  physlcuts  In  a  nationwide  debate 
on  educational  reform. 

Academician  Andrei  D.  Sakharov.  t^en  37 
years  old,  and  a  fellow  academician  Takov 
B  Zeldovlch,  urged  separate  schooU  for  spe- 
cially gifted  children  to  train  the  future  gen- 
eration of  scientUts  at  an  early  age. 

The  authors  contended  that  It  was  IndU- 
Dutable  that  mathematicians  and  physicists, 
at  least,  were  most  productive  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  careers  and  that  many  of  t^e 
great  discoveries  in  those  fields  had  been 
made  by  scientists  aged  22  to  26. 

Dr  Sakharov,  for  one,  was  reasoning  from 
personal  experience.  He  earned  his  doctorate 
m  physics  at  the  age  of  26.  Joined  In  making 
a  major  physical  discovery  at  the  age  of  2» 
and  at  32.  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Acan- 
emy  of  Sciences,  the  most  prestigious  posi- 
tion for  a  Soviet  sclentUt,  having  skipped  the 
usual  totermedlate  stage  of  corresponding 
member.  ^ 

In  recent  years  Dr.  Sakharov  (pronounced 
SAH-khah-roff)  has  continued  to  voice  his 
views  on  pubUc  affairs.  But  Instead  of  being 
officially  sanctioned  by  publication  in  Prav- 
da his  opinions,  often  critical  of  domestic 
and  foreign  poUcy.  were  circulating  In  manu- 
script among  friends  and  associates. 

His  latest  essay,  written  last  month  and 
now  available  here,  outUnes  a  plan  for  So- 
viet-American cooperation  and  ultimate  rap-< 
prochement  that  he  views  as  the  oixly  way 
to  save  mankind  from  thermonuclear  war, 
overpopulation  and  famine,  and  poUution  of 
tiie  environment. 

yLMWunv^   OF   THE   EUTE 

As  a  member  of  the  scientific  and  techno- 
logical eUte  of  soviet  society,  and  as  a  man 
with  broad  intellectual  horizons  and  range 
of  interests.  Dr.  Sakharov  has  not  been 
afraid  to  speak  out,  even  If  his  views  are  m 
confUct  with  official  poUcy. 

In  the  spring  of  1966.  as  the  new  Soviet 
leadership  was  preparing  to  convoke  the  23d 
congress  of  the  Communist  party,  the  coun- 
try was  abuzz  with  rumors  that  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's successors  were  planning  to  rectify 
his  unqualified  1956  condemnation  of  Sta- 
lin's rule.  ^  .,  „  _ 

Academician  Sakharov  then  Joined  fellow 
nuclear  physicists  and  other  Intellectuals  In 
a  petition  sent  to  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  the  new 
party  chief,  opposing  any  planned  restoration 
^StaUn's  status.  The  petitioners  said  the 
soviet  people  "wlU  never  understand  or  ac- 
cept" a  rehablUtation  of  StaUn  and  they 
wwned  of  a  new  spUt  In  Communist  ranks, 
between  the  Soviet  party  and  the  Commu- 
nist parties  of  the  West,  If  such  a  step  were 

taken.  ^        « 

It  U  unclear  whether  the  high  prestige  of 

the  slgnere  and  their  argument  proved  p«- 
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muwlve,  but  no  drwiAtlo  step*  to  Chang* 
Stalln'a  otatua  were  ti  Jten  »t  tlie  congreea  in 
IBM. 

Later  that  year.  Dr.  Sakharov  again  Joined 
a  group  of  petitloneii,  this  time  to  object 
to  a  newly  adopted  d  tcree  tbat  mad*  unau- 
thorised  protest  dem  inatratlona  a  crime. 

Entirely  the  produc  t  of  the  Soviet  period. 
Andrei  Dmltrtyevlch  i  akharoT  was  born  May 
ai,  1031,  and  was  giutuated  from  Moacow 
University  during  the  var  year  of  1042.  Scarce 
published  blographlct  1  data  contain  no  In- 
formation about  his  lersonal  life  or  family 
background. 

He  Joined  the  Lebed  bt  Institute  of  Physics 
In  Moscow,  where  be  i  *med  his  dootorata  In 
1047  while  working  with  Dr.  Igor  T.  Tamm, 
a  spefclallat  In  quanta  im  mechanics  who,  in 
1058,  became  one  of  t  iree  Russians  to  share 
the  Nobel  Prize  In  Ph  rslcs. 

Rstearch  by  Dr.  Tan  m  and  bis  students  led 
In  1060  to  a  proposal  i  hat  provided  the  theo- 
retical basis  for  coz  trolled  thermonuclear 
fusion — the  hamessli  ig  of  the  power  of  the 
hydrogen  bomb  for  t  le  generation  of  elec- 
tricity for  peaceful  pi  rpoaes. 

The  principle,  invdvlng  the  use  of  an 
electrloal  discharge  In  plasma  (Ionized  gas) 
and  heat  contalnmen ;  by  a  magnetic  field, 
furnished  the  basis  for  much  subsequent  con- 
trotted-fvflton  research.  In  which  a  break- 
through to  oommercUl  application  Is  yet  to 
be  achieved. 

Por  their  work,  both  Dr.  Sakharov  and  his 
teacher  were  elected  full  members  of  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  S<lences  In  1063.  While 
Dr.  Tamm  had  held  the  probationary  cor- 
responding   membersl  Ip    for   20   years,    his 


young  associate  moved 


est  level  of  the  Sovl«  t  scientific  elite. 
Since  1050,  Dr.  Sakl  karov  has  been  associ- 


ated with  Academlclai 


In  research  on  the  theoretical  aspects  of  con- 
trolled fusion. 


Dr.  Sakharov'8  work 
the  popular  literatim 


eral  reader  by  V.  P.  Ki  xtsev,  entitled  "Stories 
About   Physics,"   schcjduled   for   publication 


In  Moscow  later  this 


jrear,  describes  his  de- 


sign for  an  "explosive-  magnetic  generator,"  a 
device  that  would  ptxiuce  electricity  from 
an  explosion  contain*  il  by  a  magnetic  field. 
Dr.  Sakharov  was  ]  trobably  Influenced  In 
his  outlook  by  Dr.  Tinun,  himself  a  candl 


date  and  courageous 


tended  some  of  the  Pigwash  conferences  on 
science  and  International  affairs.  The  meet- 


ings,  which   brought 
East  and   West,   were 


N.S..  a  Canadian  vlllai «  where  the  first  con 


ference  was  sponsored 
Cleveland  Industrialist 
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388— RE80LU- 
TO    DEATH    OP 
ELMER  J.  HOL- 


PENNi  lYLVANIA 


Virginia  (for  Mr. 

submitted  a  re- 
)    relative  to  the 

Elmer  J.  Holland 
was  considered 


lesolution  printed  in 

by  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 

under  a  separate 


LABOR.     AND 

AND  WEL- 

f  BHiL.  1969— 


AMZMOMKrr  NO.   930 


Cor 


himself  and  Mr. 

Em  amendment,  in- 

by  them.  Jointly,  to 


the  bill  (HJl.  18037)  maUns  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30. 1969.  and  for  other  piupoaes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Pastoei, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

AKXNDMXNT   NO.    941 

Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Murphy, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  House  bill  18037. 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE CODE  OP  1954,  RELATING  TO 
CERTAIN  DEDUCTION  BY  FARM- 
ERS— AMENDMENT 

AMKNSMKNT    NO.    SSO 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  H.&.  2767,  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
allow  a  farmer  an  amortized  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  assessments  for 
depreciable  property  levied  by  soil  or 
water  con^servatlon  or  drainage  districts, 
a  bill  which  is  pending  on  the  Senate 
calendar. 

My  amendment  is  designed  tc  remove 
a  present  inequity  In  our  Federal  income 
tax  law  with  respect  to  the  tax  treatment 
of  insurance  proceeds  received  by  farm- 
ers resulting  from  the  destruction  and 
damage  of  crops  by  hail. 

Mr.  President,  the  technical  problem 
arises  when  a  farmer  produces  crops  and, 
quite  often,  does  not  sell  those  crops 
until  the  following  year.  When  those 
crops  are  destroyed  in  the  same  year  in 
which  he  sells  the  previous  year's  crop, 
under  the  present  tax  law,  he  is  required 
to  report  and  pay  tax  on  the  insurance 
proceeds,  which  are  a  substitute  for  the 
income  from  the  crops,  and  the  income 
from  the  present  year's  crops  In  the 
same  year. 

If  the  farmer  had  not  been  subject 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  hail,  his  crops  would 
have  been  raised  and  he  would  have  sold 
them  in  the  following  year.  There  would 
then  have  been  no  doubling  up  of  in- 
come. 

All  my  amendment  does  is  to  give  the 
farmer  the  opportunity,  where  he  has 
consistently  followed  the  practice  of  sell- 
ing crops  produced  in  one  year  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  of  avoiding  this  doubling  up 
hardship. 

I  trust  that  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  recognize  this  inequity  and  see 
fit  to  agree  to  my  amendment.  I  propose 
to  call  it  up  at  the  appn^riate  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINOS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public  hear- 
ings have  been  scheduled  for  Thiu^ay, 
September  12, 1968,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  OfBce  Building  on  the 
following  nominations: 

William  J.  Holloway,  Jr.,  of  Oklahoma, 


to  be  U.S.  circuit  Judge.  10th  circuit,  vice 
a  new  position  created  under  Public  Law 
90-347  approved  June  18,  1968. 

Lawrence  Gubow,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
UJ3.  district  Judge,  eastern  district  of 
Michigan,  vice  Wade  H.  McCree,  Jr., 
elevated. 

David  G.  Bress,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  U.S.  district  Judge,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  vice  Joseph  C. 
McOarraghy. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearings  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClellanI, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  for 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

THE  TEST  OF  COURAGE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
8  montlis  of  1968  produced  one  of  the 
greatest  tests  of  courage  in  this  century. 
January  saw  the  first  halting  step  of  a 
small  country  toward  the  goal  of  free- 
dom. As  the  months  passed,  Czechoslo- 
vakia moved  a  little  closer  to  its  goal,  and 
each  month  the  Soviet  Union  became 
more  threatening.  The  test  of  courage  for 
the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  was  whether,  in 
the  name  of  human  dignity,  they  could 
stand  face  to  face  with  an  overpowerlns 
foe.  The  test  of  courage  for  totalitarian 
Russia  was  whether  it  dared  allow  on«> 
small  country  even  a  taste  of  freedom 
Czechoslovakia  won  that  test  of  corn-age 

The  Russians  used  military  force  ruth 
lessly,  not  to  suppress  an  armed  rebellion 
as  in  Hungary,  but  to  halt  the  mellowing 
of  Communist  Party  rule  of  a  satellite. 

Freedom  of  expression  for  the  Czecho- 
slovak people,  in  the  view  of  the  Krem- 
lin, was  the  most  dangerous  threat  to  the 
Soviet  system.  So  the  armed  forces  were 
ordered  to  crush  the  modest  reform 
movement  of  Alexander  Dubcek's  Com- 
munist government. 

The  world  watched  the  rape  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. The  courage  of  these  people 
was  magnificent.  The  cowardice  of  Rus- 
sia was  blatant.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  that  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union  shocked  the 
conscience  of  the  world.  Other  countries, 
including  Communist  countries  and 
Communist  organizations.  Joined  in  the 
condemnation  of  this  brazen  act  of 
oppression. 

Western  Europe,  the  United  States, 
and  the  NATO  organization  were  power- 
less to  do  little  more  than  offer  sympathy, 
express  admiration  for  the  heroic  resist- 
ance by  the  Czechoslovak  people,  and 
issue  statements  criticizing  the  Kremlin. 

The  Kremlin  may  have  underestimated 
the  fierceness  of  the  resistance  of  the 
people  of  Czechoslovakia,  but  I  do  not 
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beUeve  for  a  moment  that  these  leaders 
miscalculated  the  reaction  of  the  rest  of 

P^  our  own  Nation  that  has  thrived 
in  freedom,  it  Is  especially  painful  to  see 
the  smaU  ^ark  of  freedom's  light 
crushed  by  the  tread  of  Soviet  tenks. 

The  proclaimed  threat  to  Socialist  or- 
der that  was  being  put  down  by  military 
might  was  the  hint  of  freedom.  News- 
papers. Intellectuals,  students,  men  in 
the  street  wanted  to  be  able  to  talk  and 
think.  At  its  best,  the  January  move- 
ment was  not  fredom  as  we  know  it-- 
for  example,  over  900  specific  categories 
of  news  were  still  to  be  censored  in  the 
press.  However,  it  was  an  Important  first 
step  in  the  relaxation  of  Soviet  control. 

Here  In  the  United  States,  in  our 
schools,  in  our  Labor  Day  speeches,  we 
talk  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  the  drive 
within  men  to  be  free.  Perhaps,  in  this 
modem  cradle  of  freedom,  we  have  for- 
gotten how  powerful  a  force  freedom 

can  be. 

There  is  a  lesson  we  can  learn:  Free- 
dom, decency,  and  dignity  are  incompati- 
ble with  the  Communist  system.  Russia 
has  not  forgotten  that  freedom— na- 
tional and  individual— Is  its  natural  en- 
emy. In  the  Soviet  view,  their  system 
was  threatened,  and  they  struck  fast  and 
hard  to  preserve  it. 

The  harshness  with  which  the  suppres- 
sion was  carried  out  suggests  that  there 
has  been  little  erosion  in  the  historic 
ruthlessness  of  Soviet  Communist  lead- 
ership. 

DtrXNTK 


The  brutal  suppression  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia not  only  shocked  the  conscience 
of  the  world ;  It  shocked  the  policymakers 
in  the  White  House.  A  military  invasion 
was.  in  their  reasoning,  the  one  step  tlve 
Soviet  Union  could  not  take  because  it 
would  threaten  aU  the  recent  peaceful 
developments  arid  destroy  efforts  or  pre- 
tentions at  detente. 

For  several  years,  the  United  States  has 
followed  what  has  been  caUed  a  policy  of 
convergence.  It  assumes  that  as  Russia 
develops  and  prospers,  its  interests  will 
converge  with  those  of  the  western  de- 
mocracies and  the  United  States,  and 
detente  will  result. 

To  further  this  convergence,  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  gone  more  than  half  way 
in  seeking  accommodation  in  many  ways 
including  working  for  East- West  trade. 
No  treaty  or  agreement  was  too  minl- 
scule.  because  the  steps  were  supposed  to 
lead  to  peaceful  coexistence,  as  we  un- 
derstand the  term,  and  ultimately  even 
to  close  friendship. 

Sensible  men  caimot  fault  such  at- 
tempts to  negotiate  peacefully  with  the 
Communists.  But  the  degree  of  reliance 
placed  on  the  assumptions  of  convergence 
in  attaining  our  foreign  policy  objectives 
has  long  been  in  question. 

The  subjugation  of  the  Czechoslovak 
people  should  force  second  thoughts  on 
even  the  most  ardent  disciples  of  the 
theory  of  Sovjet  meloriation. 

Let  me  review  briefly  six  major  as- 
sumptions underlying  the  United  States 
recent  attempts  at  detente,  and  let  us 
consider  them  in  the  aftermath  of 
Czechoslovakia: 

First.  The  growing  independence  of 
Eastern  Europesui  Communist  countries, 


"polycentricism"  as  this  loosening  proc- 
ess is  known,  has  convinced  the  Soviet 
Union  that  it  cannot  maintain  an  empire 
in  which  its  own  power  is  the  final  deter- 
minant. 
This  tenet  of  detente  has  been  proven 

wrong.  ^  J      ^r 

Second.  The  grow  tog  demands  or 
Soviet  citizens  for  consumer  goods  has 
brought  about  an  economic  rationalism 
in  the  Soviet  economy  and  forced  the 
country  to  adopt  certain  capitalist  tech- 
niques. It  has  become  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  external  aggression  and 
revolution  are  incompatible  with  the 
wants  and  needs  of  the  Soviet  people. 

The  need  of  international  Communist 
power  dictated  external  aggression 
against  Czechoslovakia  without  regard  to 
economic  rationalism. 

Third.  After  the  years  of  Stalinist 
terror,  liberalization  is  the  only  path 
which  the  Soviet  Union  can  follow. 

Terror  is  still  an  efTective  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  those  ruthless  enough  to 

use  it.  ^    .       » 

Fourth.  After  disappomtments  m  at- 
tempting to  use  Communist  ideology,  the 
Soviets  have  turned  to  realpolitik  in 
world  afTairs.  They  will  conduct  Inter- 
national relations  in  terms  of  enlight- 
ened self-interest  and  settie  back  toto 
conventional  patterns  of  international 
politics  observed  by  traditional  nation 

states. 

"EnUghtened  self-interest"  this  time 
meant  a  violent  reaction  wrought  by  fear 
of  freedom. 

Fifth.  Faced  with  a  "Cniina"  problem, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  realized  the  neces- 
sity of  seeking  aid  from  the  West. 

Russia  deliberately  alienated  the  West 
in  order  to  control  Eastern  Europe. 

Sixth.  The  Soviets  admitted  during  the 
C^uban  missile  crisis  they  could  not  match 
the  strategic  power  of  the  United  States. 
Logically,  then,  Russia  must  come  to 
terms  with  the  United  States. 

Strategic  power  was  irrelevant  in  this 
crisis  and  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
ignore  the  United  States  and  NATO  as 
it  threatens  Rumania. 

Mr  President,  the  deUberate,  indefen- 
sible attack  on  Czechoslovakia  lias  shown 
each  of  the  premises  to  be  wrong  or  mis- 
interpreted. The  conclusion  drawn  from 
them  was  a  miscalculation.  Russia  has 
not  been  forced  to  foUow  peaceful  ways. 
It  is  these  premises,  nonetheless,  that 
have  guided  the  detente  mentaUty  of  our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  recent 
years.  Always  fearing  to  oflfend,  we  pur- 
sued foreign  relations  and  national  se- 
curity from  a  position  of  self-effacing 
coiu-tesy  rather  than  a  position  of 
strength  and  firmness. 

It  is  under  the  protective  umbreUa  of 
detente  that  we  have  allowed  NATO  to 
deteriorate,  that  we  have  redeployed  mil- 
itery  forces  in  Europe,  and  that  we  have 
considered  substantial  troop  reductions. 
It  Is  under  the  protective  umbrella  of 
detente  that  our  Nation  has  announced 
and  pursued  a  program  and  policy  of 
building  bridges  from  West  to  East. 

On  August  20,  1968.  it  became  fate- 
fully  obvious  that  the  umbrella  was  Ulu- 
sory  The  premises  on  which  our  detente 
policy  was  based  were  swept  away  when 
Warsaw  Pact  troops  crossed  the  borders 
of  Czechoslovakia. 


OtTK  KESPomat 


Mr.  President,  our  policymakers  have 
had  a  rude  shock,  and  it  is  time  to  re- 
evaluate and  reexsunlne  their  decisions. 
I  urge,  therefoi%.  thoughtful  and  serious 
review  of  UJS.  policy  in  two  critical  areas: 
First.  A  full-scale  conference  of  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  foreign 
ministers  and  defense  ministers  should 
be  convened  to  review  mutual  defense 
arrangements  in  Eurcwie. 

Second.  Concurrently,  the  United 
States  must  review.  In  depth,  its  current 
poUcy  of  bridgebuildlng  to  the  Soviets. 
The  announcement  this  past  weekend 
that  NATO  is  reviewing  defense  ar- 
rangements is  a  welcome  one.  But  there 
was  no  sense  of  urgency  in  that  action. 
The  re«>onse  belies  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation. 

I  am  not  suggesting  a  provocative  over- 
reaction  by  NATO  to  events  in  Eastern 
Europe.  I  am  suggesting  that  the  inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia,  the  rumored 
threats  to  Rumania,  and  the  admitted 
shift  in  the  balance  of  power  in  Eastern 
Euroi>e  requires  a  response  equal  to  the 
gravity  of  the  situation. 

The  policy  of  silence  followed  by  the 
administration  in  the  Czechoslovak  crisis 
was  obviously  ineffective  as  a  deterrent 
to  the  Soviet  power  play.  The  Presidents 
warning  not  to  loose  the  dogs  of  war  in 
Europe  indicates  concern  over  the  con- 
tinuing crisis.  But  we  must  go  further 
and  take  those  nonaggressive  steps 
which  will  demonstrate  tiie  serious  view 
which  the  United  States  and  its  NATO 
allies  take  of  the  actions  by  the  "new 

Russia. 

NATO's  effectiveness  must  be  scruU- 
nized  in  the  light  of  this  most  recent 
Soviet  action  as  a  testimonial  to  Soviet 
Intentions.  It  ranks  alongside  the  smash- 
ing of  Hungary,  the  Installation  of  mis- 
siles in  Cuba,  the  underwriting  of  North 
Vietnam's  war  effort,  the  recent  increase 
in  the  Soviet  military  budget,  and  the 
buUdlng  and  deployment  In  new  loca- 
tions of  formidable  naval  power. 

The  strength  or,  more  accurately,  the 
weakness  of  NATO  miUtary  forces  ap- 
parently gave  the  Soviets  little  cause  for 
concern  The  Communist  armies  moved 
with  impunity  on  Czechoslovakia.  They 
win  have  similar  freedom  of  action  If 
they  decide  to  punish  Rumania. 

Cognizance  should  be  taken  of  the  re- 
cent buildup  of  Soviet  naval  power  in 
the  Mediterranean  because  It  has  further 
upset  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East.  The  Mediterranean  is 
no  longer  a  Western  lake.  Russia  also  has 
made  striking  gains  In  the  Middle  East, 
where  her  influence  is  substantial  for  the 
first  time  in  U.S.  history.  ^  ^    ^^ 

The  nuclear  superiority  enjoyed  by  tne 
United  States  immediately  after  World 
War  n,  and  well  into  the  I950's,  is  gone. 
Our  nuclear  deterrent,  although  vital.  Is 
deterred.  The  balance  of  power  In  Europe 
now  rests  with  nonnuclear  forces.  And 
the  Soviets  have  an  abundance  of  superi- 
ority on  the  ground.  Our  beUef  in  the 
theory  of  Soviet  meUowing  has  debUi- 
tated  our  entire  military  strategy.  Now 
it  appears  that  NATO  must  be 
revitalized. 

Strengthening  NATO  does  not  mean 
larger  U.S.  forces  and  support.  We  are 
contributing  our  share  or  more  than 
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Only  when 
actual  deeds  that 
peace  and  wlU  Uve  U 
of  the  world,  will 
Bast- West  trade. 

Candor  is  necessary  to  unravel  the 
issues  of  detente,  ai  id  without  recrlmina- 


remarks  on  the  floor 


of  this  Senate  <m  1  [arch  14, 1967.  during 
the  debate  on  the  Consular  Treaty.  To- 
day, I  repeat  in  pai  i  what  I  said  then : 

Basically,  the  en  Ire  matter  bolls  down 
to  bow  one  views  tl  e  Soviet  Union  and  the 
International  Comis  unlst  movement  today. 
If  the  Soviet  Unloi  Is  truly  undergoing  a 
period  of  deep  and  pi  ofound  change,  and  if  It 
Is  now  charting  a  co  irse  of  cooperation  with 
emphasis  on  peace  rather  than  conflict, 
then  those  who  arguf  In  the  spirit  of  the  "de- 
tente mentality"  fcnj 
of  the  United  Statea 


"restramt"  on  the  part 
and  for  expanded  Bast- 
West  trade  are  entirely  correct.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Sovl  9t  Union  has  not  under- 
change  In  terms  of  its 
fong-range  goals  vli-a-vls  the  world,  and 
If  It  per^ts  in  dec  srlDg  that  its  ultimate 


goal  U  vlotoary  over  the  United  States  and 
othv  non-Oommunlat  oountrlee.  then  the 
decisions  made  m  the  spirit  of  the  detente 
and  In  mieb  Important  matters  aa  expanded 
Bast-Weet  trade  are  wrong  and,  therefore, 
endanger  In  a  most  meanlxigtxU  way  our  na- 
tional aeourlty. 

•  •  •  •  • 

If  we  were  In  fact  prepared  to  pumw.  In 
the  moat  oonslatent  and  dynamic  fashion 
certain  political  objectives  vls-a-vls  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Ufnlon  In  return  for 
expanded  East- West  trade,  then  a  very  strong 
case  could  be  made  for  a  cautloiu  and  syatem- 
atlo  expansion  of  the  trade  pattern  with 
thoae  natkma.  Tlius,  If  we  are  prepared  to 
make  certain  precise  demands  upon  those 
countries  which  want  and  need  our  trade  and 
credits  necessary  to  support  that  trade,  then 
our  objectives  should  be  clearly  spellsd  out 
to  the  Oongreas  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  American  people.  Mere  expansion  of  trade 
without  accompanying  concrete  political 
goals  will  c<nne  to  naught.  Only  the  Interests 
of  the  Communists  will  be  served  If  we  are 
not  in  fact  able  to  achieve  the  poUtlcal  6bjec- 
tlvee  which  the  Admlnlstratlom  currently 
promises. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Far  from  manifesting  good  will,  the  Com- 
munists repeatedly  underscore  their  own 
desire  to  "win"  over  us,  to  defeat  us 
thoroughly,  and  to  see  us  "burled."  The 
latter  statement  has  been  rationalized  by 
those  who  share  the  detente  mentality  as 
a  misunderstanding  on  our  part,  or  a  slip  of 
the  tongue  by  Its  author,  Klinuhchev.  That 
such  Is  not  the  case  Is  clearly  Indicated  by 
the  mountains  of  evidence  which  have  ac- 
cumulated in  Communist  documents  and 
other  Commimlst  sources  over  the  past  years. 

Mr.  President,  in  Vietnam  American 
troops  are  being  killed  by  Soviet-pro- 
duced and  Soviet-financed  equipment. 

From  Cuba  subversion  is  being  ex- 
ported throughout  South  America. 

In  Guatemala  City,  the  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor John  Meln  was  machlnegunned  to 
death  by  Castroite  guerrillas. 

In  the  Middle  East.  Egypt  rearms  and 
Soviet  ships  ply  the  Mediterranean. 

These  are  facts  about  the  Soviet  Union 
that  must  be  weighed  today. 

Czech  and  Slovak  patriots  did  not 
achieve  freedom  for  themselves.  They 
did.  however,  reach  up  to  the  Russian 
giant  and  strip  away  the  mask  of  decency 
and  reason.  In  this  nuclear  age,  we  must 
be  willing  to  negotiate,  but  let  us  recog- 
nize the  ruthless  nature  of  our  adversary, 
om  nsT  or  cotnuos 

In  the  light  of  this  most  recent  shock 
of  reality,  I  call  upon  the  President  to 
request  a  meeting  of  foreign  ministers 
and  defense  ministers  of  the  NATO 
eoimtries;  I  call  upon  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  to  reexamine  the 
goals,  the  premises,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion underlying  our  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Just  as  for  a  man,  it  is  difficult  for  a 
government  to  admit  it  was  wrong.  It  is 
hard  to  search  for  realistic  peace  against 
a  ruthless  adversary.  Regrettably,  the 
optimists  have  nearly  always  been  wrong 
concerning  Soviet  Intentions.  The  threat 
has  not  diminished  but  has  been  succes- 
sively intensified— politically,  economic- 
ally, and  now  militarily. 

This  Nation  cannot  allow  wishful 
thinking  to  color  the  facts  and  obliterate 
obstacles.  We  must  accept  reality.  This. 
Mr.  President,  is  the  test  of  courage  for 
the  United  States. 


Mr.  DBkKBXS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
yield? 
Mr.HRnSKA.Iyleld. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wish  to  eompUment 
the  Senator  and  commend  him  for  this 
very  hard-hitting  and  forceful  state- 
ment with  respect  to  the  crisis  that  has 
been  engendered  In  Czechoslovakia. 

I  think  it  Is  patent  now  In  every  part 
of  the  world  that,  UtUe  by  Uttle,  a  fer- 
ment has  developed  in  the  Soviet  Union 
as  the  pec^e  there  reach  out,  not  merely 
for  more  consumer  goods,  but  also  for 
the  chance  to  express  themselves;  and 
the  very  fact  that  they  have  carried  on 
these  programs  against  the  authors  and 
the  writers  of  the  Soviet  Union  who  speak 
out  freely  is  the  best  evidence  I  can 
think  of  as  to  whether  or  not  the  old 
Stalinist  viewpoint  is  coming  back. 

The  only  sin  that  was  charged  against 
Czechoslovakia,  certainly,  was  that  Dub- 
cek.  their  leader,  refused  to  discipline  at 
least  60  editors  who  were  bold  and  cour- 
ageous enough  to  present,  all  over  again, 
the  stoty  of  Jan  Masaryk.  the  great 
Czech  hero,  on  the  front  pages  of  their 
newspai>ers.  When  the  Soviet  demand 
was  made  that  Dubcek  discipline  those 
editors,  he  very  forthrlghtly  refused  to 
do  so. 

I  noticed  that  of  the  five  Items  that 
seemed  to  be  at  the  base  of  this  matter 
and  its  motivation,  three  of  them,  cer- 
tainly, deal  with  freedom  of  expression, 
whether  by  Individuals  or  by  groups,  or 
whether  through  the  publications  that 
are  published  in  Czechoslovakia. 

On  the  heels  of  this  matter  comes  Ru- 
mania and  the  threat  to  her  freedom. 
Freedom  is  an  indivisible->  fabric.  Mr. 
President,  and  we  do  have  to  take  ac- 
coimt  of  it.  I  am  glad  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  has  sug- 
gested that  the  President  now  convene 
our  leaders  and  take  a  new  look  at  our 
policy  so  far  as  it  appertains  to  the  So- 
viet Union,  because  if  this  destruction 
of  freedom  can  go  on,  then,  of  course, 
freedom  is  in  Jeopardy  In  every  part  of 
the  world.  Including  the  United  States 
of  America. 

We  have  those  who  think  that  commu- 
nism is  not  a  threat  in  this  ooimtry.  and 
who  shrug  off  and  laugh  off  the  sugges- 
tions that  it  is.  Mr.  President,  I  went  to 
a  lot  of  trouble  and  took  an  awful  scold- 
ing to  carry  on  and  keep  alive  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  I  was  pilloried  in  the 
press  and  in  the  letters  of  people;  but 
I  was  determined  to  keep  it  aUve.  because 
it  is  the  only  board  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment  that  deals 
with  the  matter  of  subversion  and  our  in- 
ternal security;  and  if  it  had  done  even 
less  than  was  alleged.  I  still  would  have 
made  that  struggle  to  keep  it  alive. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Bdr. 
Btrd  of  Virginia  In  the  chair) .  Hie  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 
The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUKCA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  his  kind  remarks. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  ,     ^  .^  ..» 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 

the  Senator  from  OWo.  .^,--- 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I.  too.  wish  to  express 
commendaUon  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  HruskaI  for  the  very  force- 
ful sUtement  which  he  has  naade  about 
the  grave  injustice  perpetrated  by  im- 
nerlallsttc  Russia  upon  the  Czechoslovak 
people.  I  treasure  what  the  Senator  has 
8^  because  I  know  of  his  Czech  back- 
ground. Probably  more  than  any  other 
Member  of  the  Senate.  Senator  Hruska 
Is  sensitive  to  the  heartbeat  of  the  Czech 
pemde.  He  knows  the  ordeals  through 
^ch  they  have  gone  in  their  history,  in 
the  effort  to  achieve  freedom  for  them- 
selves and  other  people  around  the  world. 
I  am  especially  impressed  by  certain 
aspects  of  what  the  Senator  has  Just 
said.  He  stated,  if  I  may  Quote  from  his 
speech: 

We  must  go  ftirther  and  take  those  non- 
aggressive  steps  which  wlU  demonstrate  the 
bSous  view  which  the  United  Stotee  and  Its 
NATO  aiuee  take  of  the  actions  by  the 
"new"  RuwU. 
The  Senator  further  stated: 
But  I  do  feel  that  the  repressive  steps 
taken  by  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  are  a 
clear  and  obvious  rebuke  to  thoee  who  con- 
tend that  Communism  Is  mellowing. 

I  concur  with  what  the  Senator  f  rwn 
Illinois  said  a  moment  ago.  that  too 
many  in  high  public  office  in  this  coun- 
try have  taken  the  attitude  that  we  have 
no  cause  for  fear  of  Russia. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  further 
stated: 

It  la  >a  this  light  that  we  must  review 
our  Dj^y  of  "buUdmg  bridges"  to  the  East. 

Cto  we,  Mr.  President,  continue  telling 
our  people  throughout  this  Nation,  "Rus- 
sia has  meUowed,  and  the  communistic 
world  is  not  a  monolithic  aggregation  of 
nations"?  Should  we  not  rather  tell  them 
to  dismiss  the  idea  that  communisni  is 
content  to  r«naln  where  it  is  af  d  '»" 
we  have  no  reason  to  be  fearful  of  it? 

The  Senator  has  sounded  a  caU  to 
awaken  Americans  to  understand  that 
the  maw  of  communism  will  never  be 
satisfied  until  it  has  attained  domina- 
tion of  free  people,  their  souls,  and  their 
purposes  everywhere,  and  it  does  not  con- 
template sparing  the  United  States. 

I  now  go  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Senr 
ator's  statement: 

It  Is  hard  to  search  for  realistic  peace 
against  a  ruthless  adversary. 

We  have  yielded  time  and  a«aln.  We 
have  gone  forward  imder  the  assump- 
tion that  there  has  been  a  relaxation  of 
Russian  hostility  to  free  people.  Then 
the  Senator  makes  the  significant  state- 
ment that  "regrettably,  the  optimists 
have  nearly  always  been  wrong  concern- 
ing Soviet  Intentions."     

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  we  have  3  more 
minutes? 

Mr  HRUSKA.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  the  object  of  abuse  In  the  Foreign 


Relations  Committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  because  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
Russia  has  relented. 

The  argument  was  made  In  a  discus- 
sion in  the  Foreign  Relations  Cornmittee 
that  there  is  no  conununlsm  in  this 
world,  that  there  is  only  socialism.  It  was 
stated  that  those  governments  in  the 
Warsaw  Pact  with  Russia  are  contem- 
plating only  to  improve  the  economic 
and  social  conditions  of  tiieir  people. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DiRKsnfl  sUted  that  the  crisis 
was  created  in  Czechoslovakia  a  brief 
time  ago.  I  do  not  agree  with  him  on  that 
statement.  The  crisis  has  been  with  us. 
It  was  with  us  in  1962  when  we  thought 
we  had  triumphed  in  Cuba  by  having 
them  pull  out  their  mlssUes.  However, 
the  fact  is  that  Cuban  militory  power 
was  greatly  strengthened  at  that  thne. 

The  crisis  has  been  with  us.  This  is 
merely  another  incident  that  demon- 
strates that  the  purpose  of  Russia  is  to 
conquer  the  world. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  state- 
ment. My  own  view  is  that  Russia's  veto 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  Security 
CouncU  revealed  the  weakness  of  its  posi- 

I  deeply  hope  that  our  Government 
wiU  go  to  the  General  Assembly  arid 
cause  its  members  to  go  on  record  as  to 
whether  in  the  spirit  of  the  United  Na- 
tions they  tolerate  the  action  of  one 
world  power  descending  upon  a  little  na- 
tion and  telling  that  Uttle  nation:  "You 
shall  not  think.  You  shall  not  speak.  You 
shaU  not  pray  except  in  conformity  with 
the  dictates  that  come  from  on  high,  out 

of  Russia."  ^      »j     *    T   ooir 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  an 
additional  5  minutes,  during  which  time 
I  shall  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa,  the  ranking  minority  member 
Of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiuscHE  In  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  shall  not  take  a  great  deal  of  the  time 
of  the  Senate.  I  commend  the  Senator 
most  highly  for  presenting  not  only  a 
weU  organized  but  also  a  most  percep- 
Uve  analysis  of  the  situation  In  which 
we  find  ourselves. 

Many  people  have  been  saying  for 
years  that  Russian  Imperialism  has  not 
changed  in  the  slightest,  that  only  the 
raiments,  the  approach,  and  the  Propa- 
ganda have  changed  from  time  to  time. 
However,  this  travesty  recently  comr^t- 
ted  m  Czechoslovakia  indicates  that 
when  a  country  or  an  area  over  which 
the  Russians  have  taken  control  devi- 
ates in  the  sUghtest  from  the  basic  prta- 
clplcs  of  Socialist  imperialism  laid  down 
by  Russia,  Russia  then  moves,  if  it  pos- 
sibly can,  to  squelch  the  freedom  that  is 
being  developed  In  that  country. 

I  think  the  six  points  developed  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  should  be  taken 
to  heart  by  every  American.  I  certain^ 
urge  the  reading  of  his  remarks  not  only 
by  every  Member  of  Congress,  but  also 
bv  every  citizen  of  our  country  that  has 
access  to  the  Cokcrissional  Record. 

There  are  those  In  this  country  who 
keep  preaching  that  there  is  a  detente  of 
sorts  In  existence  now  between  our  coun- 


try and  Russia.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  There  is  no  niore  In- 
tention on  ttie  part  of  the  Russians  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  an  associa- 
tion with  civilized  freedom  than  there 
ever  has  been.  Their  purpose  has  be^ 
world  dtwninlon.  and  It  continues  to  be 
world  dominion.  Every  so  often  their 
fangs  show,  as  they  did  in  this  travesty 
involving  Czechoslovakia. 

I  know  the  world  grieves  about  this 
matter.  But  public  opinion  has  very  Uttle 
effect  on  Russian  imperialism.  The  truth 
of  that  statement  has  been  shown  n-om 
time  to  time.  It  is  only  the  opirvlon  with- 
in the  Russian  orbit  itself  that.  I  tWnk. 
may  jgventuaUy  have  some  effect  on  Rus- 
sian attitude.  The  opinion  of  democracy 
means  nothing.  The  attitude  and  public 
opUiion  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
have  no  real  effect  on  them.  They  could 
not  care  less,  and  they  have  proven  that 
so  many  times. 

I  only  hope  that  a  great  many  of  the 
neople  who  are  saying  that  we  should 
sSten  our  association  with  NATO  and 
build  bridges  with  Russia  wlU  realize 
their  mistake. 

Successful  buUding  of  bridges  de- 
pends upon  the  soUd  foundation  of  each 
abutment.  If  we  have  a  soUd  foundation 
at  our  end  of  the  bridge  but  the  founda- 
tion on  the  other  side,  in  the  SocUUst 
country.  Is  based  upon  quicksand,  we 
have  no  bridge  and  no  comity  of  action 
or  approach. 

I  again  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  on  his  very  able  presentation 
and  on  his  perception. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator speaks  from  a  long  background  in  . 
the  field  of  intemaUonal  affairs.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  him  for  his  fine  remarks. 
Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  coricur  in  many  of  the  remarks  just 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa.  The  world  was  shocked  at 
the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  by  the 
Soviet  Union. ' 

I  was  in  Czechoslovakia  several  years 
ago,  and  I  have  a  warm  feeUng  for  the 
people  of  that  land. 

It  was  30  years  ago.  in  1938,  tnai 
Czechoslovakia  was  sold  down  the  river 
by  the  leaders  of  four  great  nations. 
Sien,  20  years  ago,  in  19«.  f  ij^;;,^!^^ 
of  a  coaUtton  government,  the  Commu- 
nists were  permitted  to  take  over  t^t 
fine  Uttle  country.  Now  again,  m  i»o». 
toe  heavy.  maUed  might  of  the  So^et 
Union  Is  running  roughshod  over  the 
people  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Mr.  President,   the   Soviet  Union   is 
doing  great   damage  in  Europe.  How- 
evwT  it  is  also  doing  great  damage  in 
Se  furnishing  of  suppUes  to  ti^e  No^h 
Vietnamese  who.  in  turn,  are  caustag 
great  casualties  to  the  American  troops. 
Mr  President,  fia  more  than  3  years 
now  I  have  been,  almost  every  week,  in- 
mnl  attention  td  the  casualty  figures 
^TWs  past  week,  tiie  US.  troops  In 
Vietnam  suffered  2.921   casualties.  Mr. 
President  (Mr.  Oorx  in  the  chair) ,  dur- 
Si  toe  first  8  months  of  I96f  •  J»°"^ 
Ithrough  August  31.  the  United  States 
suffered  83.533  casualties. 

The  significant  part  of  this,  to  me.  is 
that  of  all  the  casualties  we  have  suf- 
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fered  in  Vietnam,  41  percent  have  oc- 
ourred  during  tie  first  8  months  of 
1968— namely,  January  1  thxxnigh 
August  31.  We  lave  been  engaged  in 
Vietnam,  in  one  form  or  another,  ap- 
proximately 7  years,  but  we  have  been 
heavily  engaged  there  for  more  than  3 
years.  Tet,  durln  [  the  first  8  months  of 
19W,  we  suffered  13,533  casualtlee,  which 
represents  41.6  pt  reent  of  all  the  casual- 
ties we  have  sul'ered  during  this  war. 

In  that  connect  ion.  Mr.  Prealdent,  dur- 
ing the  same  ^m<  otha.  January  through 
August,  the  numi  ter  of  free-world  ships 
going  into  the  )orts  and  harbors  of 
North  Vietnam  t>taled  98. 

The  figure  of  {B  free-world  ships  go- 
ing into  the  Nortl]  Vietnamese  ports  dur- 
ing the  first  8  mc  Qths  of  this  year  com- 
pares with  a  total  of  50  ships  which  went 
into  thoee  ports  di  tring  the  first  8  months 
of  1967.  So  we  ca  a  see  that  the  amount 
of  free-world  shpplng  going  into  the 
North  Vietnamesi  i  ports  has  practically 
doubled  during  II 68. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Presidoit,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
"  Mr.'BYRD  of    Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.'CAUSCHE.  Can  the  Senator  state 
the  nations  whoie  ships  are  going  in 
there?  Which  an  the  principal  partici- 
pants?        

The  PRESIDQi  Q  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  rom  Virginia  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  thit  I  may  proceed  for  3 
additional  minut>s. 

The  PRESIDHrO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  '  Tirginia.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  supply  those  fi  siu«s. 

During  this  8- month  period,  January 
through  August,  i  total  of  98  ships  car- 
ried cargo  into  tiose  ports.  Of  Uhose  98 
ships,  77  flew  thi>  flag  of  Great  Britain. 
These  77  ships,  "7  ships  flying  the  flag 
of  Great  Brltaii ,  which  carried  cargo 
to  and  from  the  :  forth  Vietnamese  ports 
during  the  first  i  months  -of  1968,  com- 
pare with  41  ships  flsring  the  British  flag 
which  carried  car  lo  to  those  ports  during 
the  flrst  8  month)  i  of  1967. 

Here,  again,  w;  see  that  the  number 
of  ships  going  liito  the  enemy  port  of 
Haiphong  has  alo  lost  doubled  during  the 
flrst  8  months  of  t  tils  year  compared  with 
the  same  time 'last  year. 

Is  there  any  w)nder  that  our  casual- 
ties are  increasln ;? 

Is  there  any  vonder  that  more  suid 
lore   Amerlcsuis   are   being   killed   and 
foimded?  Forty- one  percent  of  all  the 
cXsualties  we  ha^e  suffered  during  the 

^amese  war  have  occurred  during 
the  nrst  8  month  i  of  1968. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that 
while  t|?e  peace  talks  are  going  on  in 
Id  certiinly  we  want  to  do 
everything  possib  e  In  the  way  of  negoti- 
ations and  in  th<  way  of  dlscrisslons  in 
an  effort  to  bring  the  Vietnam  war  to  a 
conclusion — we  must  not  let  the  troops 
In  Vietnam  becoiie  the  forgotten  men. 

I  submit  that  t  lese  casualty  figures — 


2.921   UUed  and 
suggest    that   w4 


woimded  last  week — 
are  permitting  our 
troops  to  l)ecome  Ithe  forgotten  men.  We 
are  being  lulled  ii  ito  a  false  sense  of  se- 
curity and  as  a  result  we  are  suffering 
heavier  casualtlee , 


VIOLENCE  IN  CHICAGO 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  with  many 
of  my  Democratic  colleagues,  I  spent 
most  of  last  week  in  Chicago  at  our  na- 
tional convention.  A  celebrated  former 
Senator  and  a  distinguished  Member  of 
this  body  were  nominated  to  head  our 
ticket.  But  these  nominations  seem  to 
have  been  overshadowed  by  the  public 
outcry  over  the  television  reporting  of 
the  proceedings  and  of  the  confrontation 
outside  between  the' police  and  the  col- 
lection of  Just  plain  observers,  the  pro- 
testers, and  the  troublemakers. 

Some  reporters  from  my  hometown 
press  have  strong  opinions  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  have  In  my  hand  three  col- 
umns which  I  submit  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate.  I  call  attention  par- 
ticularly to  the  column  by  Dan  Valen- 
tine. I  do  so  because  the  title  "Nothing 
Serious"  implies  that  this  is  a  humorous 
column.  Dan  ordinarily  writes  in  a  hu- 
morous vein.  I  do  not  believe  he  has  writ- 
ten more  than  three  columns  of  straight 
serious  comment  in  a  decade.  But  this 
time  his  report  is  straight  and  serious, 
and  it  comes  from  personal  observation 
at  the  convention.  The  column  by  Gor- 
don White  also  comes  from  personal  ex- 
posure in  Chicago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  columns  and  a  column  by  Harold 
Schindler  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  follows: 

Nothing  Sxbious 
(By  Dan  Valentine) 

I  return  from  five  days  at  the  1968  Demo- 
cratic convention  in  Chicago  disenchanted, 
disappointed  .  .  .  and  with  a  deep  feeling  of 
despair. 

I  have  seen  the  sleaziest  element  of  our 
unthinking  youth,  manipulated  by  profes- 
sional rabble  rousers,  defy  all  standards  of 
decency — while  adults  cheered  thent  on. 

The  real  heroes  of  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion In  Chicago  are  the  thousands  of  Chicago 
police  officers — who  laid  their  lives  on  the 
Une  for  unholy  stretches  of  time  to  maintain 
law  and  order. 

And  let's  praise  the  soldiers  of  the  Na^onal 
Quard  units  who  stood  strong  against  the 
barrages  of  vile  language  and  tasteless  ac- 
tions of  the  "Hippies"  and  the  "Tipples." 

Yet.  thanks  to  biased,  emotional,  undis- 
ciplined electronic  reporting,  the  police  offi- 
cers and  National  Quardsmen  have  been 
pegged  as  the  villains  of  this  unsavory  chap- 
ter In  American  history. 

Television,  by  Its  very  nature,  has  only  one 
eye.  Because  It  Is  essentially  show  business, 
and  not  a  news  media.  It  can  show  only  the 
dramatic  end-results  of  what  U  taking  place. 

TV  viewers  were  treated  to  segments  of 
young  "Tipples"  demonstrating  In  Chicago 
being  dragged  and  kicked  whUe  t>eing 
arrested. 

But  the  other  side  of  the  story  Is  not 
shown — the  provocation! 

rr  WORKZD  Lixx  this: 

For  stretches  of  three  and  four  ho\irs  at 
a  tUne  police  officers  and  National  Ouards- 
men  stood  silent  and  stolid  facing  the  "Tip- 
ples." The  police  were  stoned  and  mauled. 
Their  authority  was  flouted.  Obscene  taunts 
were  yelled  at  them  by  thousands  of  yoimg 
malcontents. 

Finally,  after  hours  of  this,  a  youth  races 
up  to  a  police  officer  and  slashes  at  him  with 
his  foot — on  the  edge  of  the  shoe  is  a  sharp 
razor  blade.  To  protect  hlms«lf,  ^e  police 


officer  subdues  the  youth.  This  Is  the  part 
filmed  by  the  TV  reporters  and  flashed  on  the 
air — just  the  Incident  of  the  youth  being 
arrested — not  the  provocation  I 

In  another  Isolated  Incident,  a  "Tipple" 
throws  a  brick  at  the  bead  of  a  young  police 
officer.  The  police  officer  Is  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital. In  retaliation,  other  officers  drag  the 
youth  to  a  police  van. 

The  TV  cameras  shoot  the  segment  of  the 
youth  being  dragged  to  Jail.  But  no  picture 
of  the  police  officer  hit  on  the  head  by  a  brick. 

The  TV  newsmen  Interview  the  poor  lad  In 
jaU  .  .  .  and  he  relates  bow  the  police  were 
brutal  to  him.  But  the  TV  cameras  do  not 
Interview  the  Injured  police  officer  In  the 
hospital. 

To  make  things  worse,  these  sequences 
of  so-called  brutality,  are  shown  over  and 
over  again  to  the  TV  viewers  across  the 
nation — creating  an  unfair  sympathy  for  the 
"Tipples." 

When  I  left  Chicago  Friday  afternoon, 
more  than  50  Chicago  policemen  were  hos- 
pitalized with  wounds  from  bouts  with  the 
the  "innocent  young  people"  protesting  for 
a  better  world.  Tvro  Chicago  policemen  re- 
portedly had  lye  thrown  In  their  faces  by 
"Tipples." 

An  innocent  woman  was  hit  on  the  head 
by  a  glass  thrown  from  a  top  story  of  the 
Hilton  Hotel  .  .  .  Most  of  the  lobbies  in 
major  Chicago  hotels  were  made  unbearable 
by  the  throwing  of  "stink"  bombs  by  the 
young  hoodlums. 

One  of  the  "cute"  devices  used  by  the 
protesting  youths  who  keep  shouting  for  a 
better  America  was  to  fling  a  large  potato 
Into  a  group  of  policemen  or  National 
Quardsmen.  Sticking  out  of  the  potato  are 
several  razor  blades,  the  sharp  sides  pointing 
out  .  .  . 

Chicago's  Mayor  Daley  has  been  labeled 
"a  Hitler"  for  his  tough  police  enforcement 
during  the  convention.  But  without  it,  the 
city  would  have  been  rlot-tom.  And  perhaps 
the  rest  of  the  nation,  too. 

The  long-haired  hoodlums  had  vowed  pub- 
licly to  "tear-up  Chicago"  .  .  .  The  police 
kept  them  from  doing  it.  That's  their  job. 

The  1968  Democratic  convention  in  Chi- 
cago is  an  ugly  chapter  in  the  saga  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before 
the  bad  taste  is  out  of  America's  mouth. 


Anothze  Snn  to  ViOLnrcs  nr  CRiCAao 
(By  Gordon  EUot  White) 

Cbicaco. — The  Democratic  Party  and 
Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  of  Chicago  took  a 
partly  bum  rap  here  on  charges  of  racism 
and  Gestapo  tactics  during  the  nominating 
session  Wednesday  night. 

National  television  coverage  of  the  riot 
areas  was  so  restricted  that  only  the  final 
stages  of  the  protest  could  be  shown,  when 
some  Chicago  police  had  lost  their  self -con- 
trol and  were  using  their  nightsticks  freely 
in  a  confused  melee. 

Earlier,  thousands  of  Tipples  had  charged 
Into  police  lines  with  rocks,  sticks,  -and  bot- 
tles flying.  In  a  rapidly  shifting  pattern,  the 
protesters  had  outflanked  the  police  and  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  to  get  Into  the  downtown 
Loop  area  across  an  unguarded  Chicago  River 
bridge. 

What  was  shown  on  television  in  the  Inter- 
national Amphitheatre  consisted  of  scenes 
of  helmeted  Chicago  police  beating  the  dem- 
onstrators as  they  attempted  to  load  them 
Into  paddy  wagons,  pliu  shots  of  the  police 
using  chemical  Mace  and  tear  gas  on  crowds, 
some  of  which  were  only  bystanders.  Some 
film  footage  showed  the  poUce  working  over 
reporters  and  cameramen. 

There  was,  clearly,  some  brutality  by  the 
poUce,  who  flnaUy  attacked  almost  anyone 
in  the  riot  area. 

At  the  same  time,  bitterly  disappointed 
backers  of  Sen.  Kennedy.  Sen.  McCarthy,  Sen. 
MftOovem  and  Rev.  Channlng  Phillips  turn- 
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ed  the  rioters  downtown  Into  a  symbol  of 
their  own  defeat. 

Even  though  the  police  lost  control  at  tne 
climax  of  the  riot,  when  the  demonstrators 
bad  moved  within  range  of  cameras  at  tne 
Hilton  Hotel,  the  televUion  film  could  not 
■bow  the  hall  of  bottles,  rocks  and  caustic 
solutions  being  tossed  by  the  rioters,  nor 
the  water  glasses  being  dropped  on  police 
from  windows  In  the  Hilton  itself. 

The  police  clearly  made  serious  mlstakwj 
in  beating  newsmen  and  bystanders,  and 
their  strategy  was  faulty:  If  the  bridges  Into 
the  Loop  area  had  all  been  blocked,  only  a 
few  score  of  the  rioters  would  have  been 
able  to  confront  the  police  at  the  Hilton. 

Also  the  police  several  times  hemmed  In 
groups'  of  relatively  passive  demonstratois 
who  appeared  to  panic  and  try  to  break 
through  the  police  lines.  Crowd  dispersal 
tactics  generally  call  for  leaving  open  an 
avenue  of  escape  through  which  demon- 
strators may  be  channeled  harmlessly  away. 

But  the  Hippies  were  not  innocent.  They 
tossed  stlnkbombs  into  the  Hilton  and  the 
Palmer  House  and  other  Loop  hotels,  broke 
scores  of  windows,  smashed  police  car  wind- 
shields, and  themselves  manhandled  many 
bystanders.  ... 

The  militants— nearly  aU  of  them  whlte-- 
appeared  to  oppose  the  war  In  Vietnam,  but 
did  not  back  any  of  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates. At  one  point  earlier  In  the  week  they 
had  threatened  to  mob  Sen.  McCarthy  in  the 
HUton,  and  jeered  him  as  a  FascUt,  flnaUy 
chanting  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh.  at  the  Mlnnesoto  senator. 

Tipple  publications  bitterly  wrote  off  Mc- 
Carthy, McGovern,  and  even  Sen.  Kennedy  as 
members  of  the  •'establishment"  who  had 
voted    for    mUltary    spending    bills    In    the 

At  two  points  the  police  called  In  National 
Guardsmen,  who  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  fixed  bayonets  on  their  weapons.  The 
appearance  of  the  guard  In  late  afternoon 
quieted  the  demonstrations,  which  later  re- 
sumed when  the  guard  was  withdrawn.  'The 
troops  returned  after  midnight  and  quickly 
restored  order  at  the  Hilton. 

The  Tipples  had  threatened  violence  in 
Chicago  for  weeks,  and  had  trained  their 
cadres  in  guerrilla  tactics  in  Chicago  parks. 
Led  by  Tom  Mayden.  of  the  Students  for 
the  Democratic  Society.  David  DelUnger.  a 
seU-descrlbed  Communist  who  headed  the 
1967  march  on  the  Pentagon,  and  Jerry 
Rubin  of  the  Youth  International  Party,  the 
protesters  were  carrying  out  what  Staughton 
Lynd  has  caUed  the  "poUtics  of  confron- 
tation." . 

The  liberal  wing  of  the  party  threw  the 
disturbances  at  Mr.  Humphrey's  supporters 
aU  night  Wednesday,  attempting  to  hang 
"ooUce  state."  "Gestapo."  and  "mmdless  bru- 
tadlty"  tags  on  their  party's  nominee. 
Humphrey  opponents  spoke  of  "racism  ai^ 
an  "aura  of  Busplclon"  as  though  the  Vice 
President  were  responsible  for  the  demoQ; 
Btrations,  the  police  tactics,  and  aU  else  that 
the  liberals  objected  to. 

Some  of  the  beaten  newsmen  may  have 
been  mistaken  by  police  for  rioters.  Large 
numbers  of  cameramen,  from  both  national 
media  and  the  Hippie  press,  plus  some  re- 
porters, have  been  covering  the  convention 
In  tattered  old  cloths,  sandals,  and  long  hair 
that  could  easily  be  mistaken  for  Hippie 
attire.  Some,  at  least  appear  to  have  actuauy 
taken  part  in  the  rock-throwing,  though  at 
least  36  legitimate  accredited  reporters  were 
beaten  In  Tuesday's  and  Wednesdays 
rioting. 


COHVXNTION    OOVraACX:     WHAT    REA1.1.Y    HaP- 
PCNXO? 

(By  Harold  Schindler) 
The  International  Amphitheatre  la  empty, 
the  last  gavel  has  sounded,  and  while  Hippies 
and  Chicago  police  lick  their  wounds  per- 
haps this  Is  the  time— here  In  the  DemlU- 
cncTV leas— Part  30 


tarlzed  Zone— to  pause  for  a  more  pene- 
trating look  at  television's  coverage  of  the 
Democratic  National  Convention. 

Mimons  of  stunned  Americans  watched 
last  week  as  the  convention  and  its  accom- 
panying scenes  of  violence  unfolded  before 
iheS  «^es.  But  now.  after  sober  reflection 
many  of  thoee  viewers  are  wondering  Just 
exactly  what  It  was  they  did  see.  for  reports 
filed  out  of  Chicago  during  the  weekend  are 
beginning  to  paint  a  substantially  different 
picture  than  the  one  which  dominated  Uv- 
Ing  rooms  screens  five  days  ago. 

More  dUturblng  than  the  Incidents  them- 
selves is  the  nagging  notion  that  much  of 
the  convention  confusion  and  police  con- 
frontation with  demonstrators— both  on  the 
fioor  and  beyond  the  Amphitheatre's  doors- 
may  have  in  a  large  part  been  brought  about 
by  the  presence  of  television. 

(Sunday  night  the  networks  denied  an 
allegation  by  Chicago  police  that  militant 
demonstrators  had  been  able  to  learn  before- 
hand the  location  of  television  cameras  out- 
side convention  hall. ) 

Since  its  appearance  20  years  ago,  commer- 
cial television  has  been  considered  an  en- 
tertainment medium:  an  industry  which  ac- 
cepts or  discards  programs  solely  on  the 
basis  of  rattog,  with  an  almost  fierce  dis- 
regard for  quaUty. 

For  weeks  the  political  conventions  have 
been  a  source  of  heated  competition  between 
the  Big  Three,  each  network  scrambling  for 
viewers.  NBC  alone  budgeted  seven  million 
dollars  for  the  Miami  Beach  and  Chicago 
sessions,  exclusive  of  regular  schedule  pre- 
emptions and  the  resultant  loss  of  sponsor 
money.  ^         . 

With  that  kind  of  cash  at  stake,  the  net- 
works went  all  out  to  enliven  Chicago  cover- 
age rather  than  risk  a  repeat  of  the  OOP 
convention,  described  by  Vice  President 
Humphrey  as  "a  wake." 

Once  on  convention  fioor,  harried  network 
reporters,  admittedly  rankled  because  Chi- 
cago Mayor  Daley  had  restricted  their  num- 
bers, flagrantly  created,  nurtured  and  mon- 
gered  rumors  among  the  delegates  while  an- 
chormen treated  these  manufactured  myths 
as  legitimate  leads. 

One  video  reporter  nailed  a  delegate  with 
this  pertinent  query:  "And  you're  here  on  the 
fioor  for  what  purpose.  Senator?" 

To  which  the  bemused  Democrat  re- 
sponded. "Frankly,  Dan,  I  came  down  be- 
cause you  asked  me." 

"Of  course,"  said  the  reporter. 
That  delegates  were  taking  advantage  of 
the  TV  situation  became  obvious  as  the  con- 
vention continued.  United  Press  International 
writer  Robert  Musel  wondered,  "Since  most 
other  delegates  had  gone  to  dinner,  would  the 
New  York  delegation  mUed  choir  have  con- 
tinued singing  and  swaying  as  long  as  they 
did  in  the  emptying  amphitheatre  If  the  cam- 
eras had  stopped?" 

Efforts  to  sustain  coverage  from  gavel-to- 
gavel  reached  a  low  water  mark  when  actress 
Shirley  MacLalne,  attending  as  a  delegate, 
twittered,  "I  keep  abreast  of  what's  happen- 
ing on  my  lltUe  TV  set  over  there." 

David  Brlnltley  solemnly  confided  that 
"nameless,  facelees  men"  were  dogging  his 
floor  reporters,  eavesdropping  on  interview- 
ers "We  don't  know  who  they  are,"  he  said. 
And  on  CBS  Walter  Cronklte  noted  the  con- 
vefltlon  was  bemg  conducted  "In  a  police 

For  a  man  anchored  to  one  spot  during 
the  entire  proceedings,  he  editorialized  more 
than  homeviewers  would  have  dared  with  the 
faculties  of  all  three  channeU  and  newspaper 
coverage  available  to  them. 

Throueh  It  all  the  networks  had  a  single 
overrrldlng  concern— one  best  summarized 
by  this  lead  paragraph  from  a  publicity  re- 

"NBC  News'  television  coverage  of  the  four 
days  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
attVacted  a  national  audience  16  Percent 
greater  than  CBS-TVs  convention  coverage 


and  beat  ABC-TVs  combination  of  enter- 
talnment  convention  by  17  per  cent  during 
the  20V4  hoius  of  coverage  estimated  by  Na- 
tional Arbltron  (a  rating  service) ." 

Would  you  believe  that  single  sentence  w 
worth  sevta  mUUon  doUars? 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSV^TERS  ON  THE 
NATIONAL  GUN  CRIME  PREVEN- 
TION ACT— THE  TYDINGS  BILL 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  17  other  Senators,  I  have  joined 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr    Tydings]   in  introducing  S.  3634. 
the  National  Gun  Crime  Prevention  Act, 
which  provides  for  firearms  registration 
and  licensing.  To  answer  the  questions 
most  frequently  asked  about  the  National 
Gun  Crime  Prevention  Act,  I  have,  with 
the  assistance  of  Senator  Tydings.  pre- 
pared a  brief  document  entitled   'Ques- 
tions and  Answers  on  the  National  Gun 
Crime   Prevention    Act,"    which   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

QOISTIONS    AND    ANSVnCRS    ON    THE    NATIONAI. 

Gttn  CaiME  Prevention  Act 

INOEX    OF    QTTESTIONS    AND    ANSWERS 

1.  What  is  the  National  Gun  Crime  Preven- 
tion Act?  ^  .    

2.  Why  not  just  enforce  existing  state  gun 

3.  Congress  Just  passed  a  gun  law.  Why  do 
we  need  another? 

4  Are  registration  and  licensing  proposals 
merely  steps  toward  confiscation  of  all  fire- 

"5.  Aren't   registration   and   licensing   bills 
actually  just  taxation  measures? 

6.  Art  registration  and  Ucenslng  constitu- 

7  What  will  the  National  Gun  Crime  Pre- 
vention Act  cost  the  gun  owner? 

8  How  does  registration  work? 

9  Must  every  firearm  be  registered? 

10.  Would  private  firearms  sales  be  regis- 

icrcd  too^ 

11.  Doesn't  registration  impose  a  burden 

on  the  law-abiding? 

12.  But  won't  crlmlnaU  refuse  to  register 

13!  Must  an  owner  of  several  guns  register 
each  of  them?  .  ,.   ,. 

14.  What  about  weapons  which  have  no 

serial  number? 

15.  What  about  antiques? 

16.  HOW  does  licensing  work? 

17  How  about  my  son  under  18  years  old? 
Could  he  stUl  hunt  and  shoot? 

18  VThat's  the  difference  between  registra- 
tion and  licensing?  Do  we  need  both?  ^,., 

19  Must  every  gun  be  separately  licensed? 
20!  Would  there  be  any  discretion  to  deny 

a  license?  «„™™„<i 

21   Won't  criminals  get  guns  anyway? 
22.  Why  not  just  punish  gun  crimes  more 

S6vcr6ly? 

23  What  about  the  argument  that  guns 
don't  commit  crimes,  people  do"? 

24  Wliat  about  the  argument  that  wo 
dictatorship  has  ever  been  Imposed  on  a  na- 
tion of  free  men  who  have  not  Just  beenre- 
qulred  to  register  their  privately  owned  flre- 

*T"w?M»t  is  the  Sational  Gun  Crime  Pre- 
vention Act?  »„♦  .. 

The  National  Gun  Crime  Prevention  Act  Is 
a  bill  introduced  by  19  Senators  to  help 
detect  and  deter  gun  crime.  It  provides  for 
reg^tratton  of  all  firearms  and  licensing  of 
all  firearms  owners  and  ammunition  users. 
It  encourages  state  action  by  P'f  *flng  for 
state  pre-emption  of  the  federal  law  Where 
a  state  enacts  Its  own  registration  and  Uoens- 


B«glatratlon  of   al 
poUc«  tbe  meana  to 
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ing  tow,  tbe  federal  Uw  woold  not  apply. 
Where  a  state  f alU  1  o  act  to  protect  lU  own 
cltlsens,  tbe  bill  wo  ild  provide  a  mlntmum 
floor  of  federal  prot  ictlon  in  that  state. 

1    llrearma  will  give  tbe 
i  quickly  trace  guns  ueed 
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in  crime  to  tbeir  ov  ner. 

Lloenaing  of  gun  i  laera  will  weed  oat  per- 
aone  wbo,  by  reaaon  p(  criminal  record,  drug 
addiction,  alooboUaoL  mental  Incompetence, 
or  age  ataould  not  be  intruatad  wltb  a  gun  in 
ttaeilnt  place. 

2.  Why  not  jtut  en  'orce  exUtimg  $taU  gun 
JatDs? 

Uoat  atatea'  gun  laws  are  totaUy  Inade- 
quate to  protect  tbe^  cltlsena.  ICany  states 
bave  practically  no  gbn  laws  at  all,  elgbt 
statee  have  no  tow  i|galnst  felons  buying 
»ttcs  can  legally  own 
lire  a  license  to  own 


firearms.  In  35  states  1 
guns.  Only  3  states 
or  poaaess  a  gun. 

Moat  state  gun  to^ 
miMiTilTHlfnii  aucb  as 
carrying  guns  In  a 
you  are  traveling.  V< 
schoolchildren  to  havi 
or  Arkansas'  tow  forb; 
gun  for  offensive  p^ 


are  either  obsolete  or 
Texas  tow  forbidding 
Idlebag,  except  when 
it'8  tow  forbidding 
guns  in  the  classroom, 
tdlng  using  a  machine 
Clearly,  exlsttng 


state  flcearms  tows  m  e  totally  Inadequate  to 
pcotect.tbr  public. 

3.  Congress  just  pc  ued  a  gun  law.  Why  do 
we  need  anottier? 

Tbe  law  Congress  enacted  as  part  of  the 
Omnlbtu  Crime  Bill  In  June  was  a  watered- 
down  compromise  w  ilch,  while  worthwhile, 
for  practical  p\irpo«s  only  requires  that 
pistol  piircbases  be  :  oade  in  tbe  purchaser's 
home  state.  The  new  tow  does  make  It  illegal 
to  transport  or  poas<  as  a  gun  if  you  are  un- 
der indictment,  a  f  igltive,  a  felon,  an  ad- 
Judged  mental  inc  ompetent,  an  illegally 
entered  aUen,  have  renounced  U.S.  citlaen- 
shlp,  or  have  been  Ushonorably  discharged 
ftom  the  armed  foro  s.  but  provides  no  means 
to  actually  preveit  such  persons  from 
mftir|T<g  firearms  piu  chases. 

The  provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Bill 
do  not  provide  any  iray  to  trace  a  gun  lost, 
stolen,  or  used  In  :rlme.  They  provide  no 
way  for  gun  dealer  i  to  determine  whether 
the  man  they  are  s  ilUng  to  is  who  he  says 
he  Is,  does  not  inten<  i  to  use  the  gun  in  crime, 
is  not  a  felon,  addiit,  or  mental  patient  or 
otherwise  dlsquallfi(  d  from  gun  ownership. 
These  dangerous  p<ople  can  still  get  guns 
by  simply  lying. 

To  make  the  tow  passed  in  Jtme  enforce- 
able, we  need  flrtarms  registration  and 
licensing.  Firearms  i  iser  licensing  would  pre- 
vent criminals,  add  cts,  lunatics,  and  Juve- 
niles from  purchasii  ig  firearms,  and  registra- 
tion would  help  Oni  them  if  they  used  a  gun 
In  crime. 

4.  Are  registration .  and  licensing  proposals 
merely  steps  towart '.  confiscation  of  all  fire- 
arms? 

Certainly  not.  Fix  earma  ownership  and  use 
by  law-abiding  cltb  ens  is  a  healthful  recrea- 
tion and  does  not  oc  ntribute  to  the  gun  crime 
problem.  But  we  un  gently  need  adequate  rec- 
ords of  gun  owner  )bip  to  help  trace  guns 
used'ln  crime  to  tb  sir  criminal  users.  Regis- 
tration of  all  fires  rms  is  the  only  way  to 
gather  these  record  i.  And  we  urgently  need 
to  deny  access  to  t  rearms  by  criminals,  ad- 
dicts and  mental  I  icompetents.  A  licensing 
system.  In  which  al  law-abiding  citlaens  au- 
tomatically are  entitled  to  licenses  and  all 
criminals,  addicts  t  nd  mental  Incompetents 
are  automatically  d  mled  licenses,  and  which 
punishes  purchase.  XMsesslon  or  use  of  a  fire- 
arm without  a  lice  use,  will  severely  inhibit 
criminal  access  to  |  uns. 

Those  who  oppose  reasonable  firearms  con- 
trol because  they  f  >ar  "confiscation"  should 
be  much  more  oono  rned  that  the  rapidly  ris- 
ing gun  crime  rate  may  well  lead  to  public 
demand  for  confiso  lUon  if  reasonable  meas- 
ures to  stem  the  gu  i  crime  rate  are  not  taken 
now.  The  threat  o'.  confiscation  arises  not 
from  reasonable  act  on  to  stem  the  gun  crime 
rate,  but  rather  fro  a  no  action  at  alL 


5.  Artn't  registration  and  lieenstng  bills  The  registration  would  be  free  and  per- 

octuaUy  just  taxation  maaauresT  manent.  No  fees.  No  renewato. 

No.  The  National  Oun  Crime  Prevention  la.  But  won't  criminals  refuse  to  register 

Act  contains  no  fee  at  all  for  either  lioens-  t;i«ir  gunsT 

ing  or  registration.  It  would  be  paid  for  out  Some  criminals  may  refuse  to  register  their 

of    the    general    revenuee.    Direct   oontroto  guns  and  risk  being  Jailed  for  bavlng  an  un-    - 

against  criminal  access  to  guns  and  good  rec-  registered  gun.  But  any  suspected  criminal 

orda  for  tracing  guns  used  In  crime — ^not  found  with  an  unregistered  weapon  can  be  ■ 

taxes — are  the  best  way  to  control  tbe  gun  Jailed  on  that  charge  alone,  even  if  no  other 

crime  rate.  crime  can  be  proved.  So  it  will  become  very 

8.  i4re  registration  and  licensing  oonstitu-  risky  for  a  criminal  to  have  an  unregistered 

tional?  weapon. 

Yee.  without  question.  Here's  what  the  13.  Must  an  owner  of  several  guris  register 

Library  of  Oongress  says  about  the  National  each  of  themf 

Oun  Crime  Prevention  Act  and  the  Second  He   must  supply   the   make,   model,   and 

Amendment's  "right  to  bear  arms";   "From  serial  number  of  each,  but  could  do  so  for  all 

what  we  know  of  the  history  and  construe-  his  guns  on  a  single  form, 

tlon  of  tbe  Second  Amendment,  it  would  14.  What  about  weapons  which  have  no 

■eem  that  the  major  current  proposaU  for  seHal  number? 

gun  control  are  not  subject  to  any  serious  The  bill  provides  that  firearms  dealers  can 

Second  Amendment  challengee."  (Library  of  imprint  serial  numbers  on  such  weapons  for 

Congress  Study  UO4e0B,  iOO/Tt  A-asi:  "The  Identlflcatton  purposes. 

Second.  Amendment  as  a  Limitation  on  Fed-  16.  What  about  antiques? 

eral  Firearms  Legislation,"  July  8,  1908)  No  firearm  manufactured  prior  to  1898  IB 

Tbe  U.S.  Attorney  Oeneral  has  stated:  "A  covered  by  the  bill, 
federal  system  requiring  the  registration  and  18.  How  does  licensing  work? 
licensing  of  firearms  is  a  necessary  and  Licensing  is  simply  a  way  of  denying  fugl- 
proper  meaxu  to  two  legitimate  leglstotlve  tlves.  crlmlnato.  addicts,  and  mental  defec- 
goato,  the  regulation  and  protection  of  inter-  tlves  access  to  firearms  and  ammunition, 
state  commerce  and  the  preservation  of  the  Bvery^urchaser,  posseabor,  or  viser  of  fire- 
peace  of  ttie  United  States  ...  it  la  within  the  arms  or  ammunition  would  have  to  bave  a 
power  of  Congress  to  enact."  license,  except  for  Juvenllee  with  tbeir  par- 

The  bill  also  fii>n  tains  a  special  provision,  ents'  consent  and  hunters  or  sportsmen  who 

Sectlon98A(c),  to  conform  to  recent  Supreme  have  borrowed  a  weapon  for  temporary  use. 

Court   decUlons    (Haiynes   v.    U.S.)    dealing  To  get  a  license,  you  would  simply  submit 

with  the  Bill  of  Rights  provision  on  self-ln-  a  statement  afflrmlng  that  you  are  over  18. 

crimination.  have  never  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or 

7.  What  will  the  National  Oun  Crime  Pre-  committed  to  an  institution  by  a  court  on 
vention  Act  cost  the  gun  owner?  the  grounds  of  alcoholism,  narcotics  addic- 

The  bill  imposes  no  fees.  Tbe  operation  of  Hon.  or  mental  ^competence,  that  you  are 

the  licensing  and  registration  system  pro-  not  xinder  Indictment  or  a  fugitive,  and  are 

posed  by  the  National  Oun  Crime  Prevention  not  otherwise  prohibited  by  tow  from  obtain- 

Act  would  be  paid  for  out  of  the  general  tax  ing  a  weapon.  In  addition,  you  would  supply 

receipts  of  tbe  country.  As  a  law  enforcement  a  physical  description  like  that  required  tar 

and  public  safety  measure,  the  cost  of  the  a  driver's  license  and  proof  of  Identity  (in 

Act  should  be  borne  by  all  citizens.  As  orig-  the  form  of  a  draft  card,  driver's  license,  so- 

Inally  Introduced,  the  Act  did  provide  a  $1  cial  security  card,  etc.). 

fee  for  licensing  and  reglstratton,  but  this  If  a  state  enacted  a  licensing  law,  the  ktate- 

provision  has  been  deleted.  ment  and  identification  wo\ild  be  siipplied 

8.  How  does  registration  work?  to  whatever  agency  the  state  prescribed,  but 
A  gun  owner  simply  sends  a  law  enforce-  if  the  state  doee  not  aot,  then  to  any  federal 

ment  agency  the  makes,  models,  and  serial  firearms  dealer.  TTie  entire  transaction  could 

numbers  of  his  guns  and  his  own  name  and  be  conducted  by  mall. 

address.  It  can  be  done  completely  by  mall.  Issuance  of  licensee  would  be  automatic  to 
Then,  when  a  lost  or  stolen  gun  U  found,  Ita  aU  law-abiding  ctllzens,  ..without  any  discre- 
true  owner  can  be  discovered  and  bis  gun  tlon  on  the  part  of  the  issuing  officer.  Denial 
returned  to  him.  If  a  gun  is  found  at  the  of  a  Ucense  would  be  automatic  in  the  case 
scene  of  a  crime,  its  last  known  owner  can  of  felons,  fugitives,  adjudged  alcoholics  ad- 
be  qvackly  traced.  When  a  suspicious  oharac-  diets  and  mental  lncomp«tents,  and  thosa 
ter  is  arrested  with  a  gun  in  his  posseasion,  under  18. 

its  ownership  can  be  quickly  determined.  If  17.  How  about  my  son  under  18  years  old? 

the  gun  has  been  stolen  or  is  unregistered.  Could  he  still  hunt  and  shoot? 

the  suspect  can  be  booked  for  posseesion  of  Yes.  definitely.  Although  he  could  not  own 

stolen  goods  or  posseesion  of  an  unregistered  a  gim  in  hik  own  name,  the  bill  expressly 

weapon.  provides  that  he  will  be  able  to  hunt  and 

If  a  state  enacts  its  own  reglstratton  law,  shoot  with  hU  parenU'  consent, 

guns  would  be  registered  with  whatever  state  18.  What's   the   difference    between   regU- 

agency  the  law  designated.  If  the  state  faUed  tration  and  licensing?  Do  we  need  both? 

to  act.  giins  would  be  registered  with  the  RegUtration  is  a  means  of  tracing  g>ins 

federal  government.  used  in  crime.  Licensing  is  a  means  of  re- 

9   Must  every  firearm  be  registered?  ducing  the  gun  crime  rate  lt»elf  by  denying 

Tee    otherwise  many  guns  lost,  stolen,  or  access  to  guns  by  known  criinlnals,  addicts, 

used  in  crime  could  not  be  traced.  and    mental    defectives>  Be^tratlon    U    a 

10.  Would  private  firearms  sales  be  regis-  =!•««  to  solve  gun  crime  once  it  has  been 

tered  too?  committed.  Licensing  is  a  means  to  prevent 

Yes   AU  firearms  transfers,  by  dealers  and  «^^  •'rtme  from  being  committed  in  the  first 

the  law-abiding?                ^  Slctband  mental  defecttvee. 

Not  a  significant  one.  Bverythlng  can  be  ^     ^  ^^^^  ^          docrefton  to  deny 

done  by  nuOl  on  a  form  like  this:  ^  license? 

mBASMs  RBonraATioN  roaic  Not  where  the  federal  law  applies.  If  the 

Name-              -  applicant    is    not   under   Indictment,    or   a 

Address"         .'/.'.'.'. fugitive,  a  felon,  an  adjudged  addict,  alco- 

Plreann-  hoUo  or  mental  Incompetent,  or  under  18.  the 

i4,fc«(."                .  license  must  be  issued.  The  state  could  eetab- 

Modei:  ""'.I'.ll.l -  Itoh  a  different  system,  if  they  wish.  Just  as 

Serial  #:  — they  can  today. 
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21.  But  won't  criminals  get  guns  anyway? 

If  a  licensing  law  were  in  effect  a  criminal, 
addict  or  mental  defective  could  not  legaUy 
purchase,  own  or  use  a  gun.  becauss  he  would 
not  be  entlUed  to  a  license.  Tttus,  lawful 
channels  of  purchase  would  be  cut  off  to  him. 
Today  they  are  not. 

Today,  in  most  sUtes,  crimlnaU,  addicto 
and  idiots  have  access  to  guns  on  the  same 
basU  as  the  law-abiding.  Kven  if,  after  en- 
actment of  the  National  Qun  Crime  Pre- 
vention Act  hard-core  orlmlnaU  may  be  able 
to  get  some  guns,  the  small-time  but  fre- 
quently deadly  crook  who  holds  up  liquor 
stores,  bus  drivers  and  filling  stotlons  or 
housebreaks  will  find  it  much  harder  and 
much  riskier  to  possess  a  gun. 

No  one  claims  gun  tows  are  airtight  or 
foolproof.  The  quastton  U  whether  we  should 
do  what  we  can  to  detect  and  prevent  gun 
crime  or  continue  to  do  nothing,  as  we  do 

today.   - 
32.  Why  not  just  punish  gun  crimes  more 

severely? 

Heavier  penalties  for  gun  crimes  already 
exist,  but  haven't  answered  the  gxm  crime 
problem.  Armed  robt>ery  U  a  more  serious 
offense  than  simple  robbery;  aggravated  as- 
sault is  more  heavily  punished  than  simple 
assault.  Mtirder  Is  the  most  heavily  punished 
crime  of  all.  Yet  the  commlaelon  rates  of  all 
these  crimes  are  climbing  Intolerably.  Armed 
robbery  increased  from  42.800  crimes  a  year 
in  1964  to  71.000  to  1987;  aggravated  assault 
by  gun  from  27.700  casee  in  1984  to  86,000 
in  1987;  murder  by  gun  from  8,000  in  1984 
to  7,700  in  1967. 

Oun  crimes  should  be  more  heavily  pun- 
ished. But  clearly,  heavier  peixaltles  do  not 
answer  the  gun  crime  epidemic.  They  do  not 
help  solve  gun  crimes,  as  registration  would. 
They  do  not  prevent  criminal  access  to  guns. 
M  licensing  would.  They  do  not  bring  gun 
crime  victims  back  to  life,  repair  their 
wounds,  or  return  their  property.  Only  dis- 
arming the  criminal  can  do  that. 

23.  What  about  the  argument  that  "guns 
don't  commit  crimes,  people  do"? 

Of  course,  guns  don't  commit  crimes,  but 
people  using  guns  certainly  do.  People  using 
guns  last  year  alone  robbed  71.000  Americans, 
assaulted  55,000  Americans  and  murdered 
7,700  Americans.  People  using  guns  murdered 
John  Kennedy.  Martin  Luther  King,  and 
Robert  Kennedy,  along  with  more  than  25.000 
other  Americans  between  1963  and  1967.  ^^ 

24.  What  about  the  argument  that  "No 
dictatorship  has  ever  been  imposed  on  a 
nation  of  free  men  who  have  not  just  been 
required  to  register  their  privately  owned 

.     firearms?" 

That  argument  does  not  hold  water.  It  is 
unsupported  by  fact  and  refuted  by  history. 
For  example,  regarding  the  German  occupa- 
tions of  Europe,  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
concluded: 

"We  can  make  no  positive  correlation  Be- 
tween gun  laws  and  dictatorships,  as  tbe  fol- 
lowing examples  will  show, 

"First,  four  countries  werfc  examined  which 
are  democracies  now,  but  in  recent  history 
came  under  Nazi  dictatorships  (Germany, 
Italy,  France,  and  Austria) .  One  may  reason- 
ably assume  that  if  gun  registration  laws 
constituted  a  primary  factor  In  the  rise  at 
dictatorships,  these  countries  would  have 
since  revised  their  laws  to  prevent  future 
dictatorsbipe.  This  has  not  been  the  case. 
The  four  countries  today  have  substantially 
the  same  gun  laws  as  those  In  force  prior  to 
the  advent  of  dictatorship.  In  fact,  in  Italy, 
where  gun  laws  were  relaxed  by  Mussolini, 
they  have  recently  been  restrengthened  ap- 
proximately to  their  pre-Mussollnl  level. 

Secondly,  two  democracies  were  examined 
which  have  not  sxiffered  dictatorships  in 
their  recent  history  (England  and  Switaer- 
tond) .  Swlteerland  has  had  gun  reglstratton 
laws  since  1874.  England  since  1831. 


cemed  about  tbe  posseesion  of  firearms  by 
iU  populace.  Nevertheless  these  few  exam- 
ples would  seem  to  indicate  falriy  conclu- 
sively that  there  is  no  significant  relation- 
ship between  gun  tows  and  the  rise  of  dic- 
tatorsbipe at  least  In  these  covmtries." 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HILL 


"It  would  be  inaccurate  of  course  to  sug- 
gest that  a  dictatorship  would  be  uncon- 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent Issue  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Pub- 
lic Power  Asaoclatlon  News  contained  an 
editorial  saluting  Alabama's  retiring  sen- 
ior Senator.  Hon.  Lister  Hill,  and  his 
Identification  with  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  during  all  of  the  years  of  the 
life  of  TVA.  The  editorial  recalled  that 
Senator  Hill,  who  was  then  a  Member  of 
the  House,  coauthorad  the  TVA  Act 
which  was  signed  into  law  by  President 
Roosevelt  on  May  18,  1933.  The  editorial 
is  a  fitting  tribute  to  one  whose  congres- 
sional efforts  have  meant  so  much  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  may  be  printed  in 
theRccoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Historic  Heaxino  ■  . 

An  era  in  tbe  development  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  and  TVA  came  to  an  end  last 
month.  .  .. 

It  aw>eared  to  be  a  routine  bearing  on  the 
1969  TVA  budget  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Aw>roprtations  Committee. 

But  this  hearing  had  significance  far 
beyond  the  TVA  budget  request  for  the  new 
fiscal  year.  It  marked  the  final  appearance 
of  U.S.  Senator  Lister  Hill  as  Chairman  of 
the  Appropriattona  Committee  subcommittee 
on  TVA  matters. 

Senator  Lister  HIU  Is  not  rxmnlng  for  re- 
electton.  His  term  as  Senator  expires  before 
the  next  Congress  goes  to  work. 

And  when  he  U  no  longer  in  the  Congress, 
TVA  win  have  lost  tbe  best  friend  it  ever 
had  This  is  a  broad  statement,  because  TVA 
has  had— and  stUl  has— many  knowledge- 
able capable  Senators  and  Congreesman 
supporting  Its  multipurpose  program.  But 
cloee  observers  agree  that  no  member  of  the 
Congress  has  done  as  much  for  TVA  as  Sen- 
ator Lister  HIU.  .  , 
There  was  no  major  production  made  of 
the  fact  that  the  June  28  hearing  was  the 
last  TVA  hearing  at  which  Sen.  Hill  woi^d 
preside.  TVA  Board  Chairman  A.  J.  (R«d) 
Wagner  and  Board  Member  Frank  Smith  paid 
brief  tributes  to  the  Senator,  who  responded 
by  thanking  them  "for  those  kind  and  gentle 

words."  4. 

Red  Wagner  said  there  were  developments 
all  over  the  Tennessee  Valley  which  stood  as 
tributes  to  Senator  HUl  and  his  work.  Direc- 
tor smith  said  that  few  things  in  American 
government  could  equal  Senator  HUl  s  lead- 
ership on  TVA  matters. 

But  Wagner  and  Smith  knew  fuU  weU  that 
they  had  not  adequately  stated  the  signlfl- 
cance  of  Senator  Hill's  years  of  work  in  be- 
half of  TVA.  it  was  impossible,  with  ordinary 

words,  to  do  so.  ._♦•„„. 

It  was  typical  that  at  this  appropriations 
hearing  Senator  Hm  was  asking  probing 
questions  about  tbe  need  for  added  funds 
for  TVA's  f ertUixer  and  chemical  faculties  at 
Muscle  Shoals.  The  smile,  the  gentle  manner 
and  voice,  the  occasional  "uh-wuh"  as  he 
searched  for  the  exact  word  he  wanted— 
these  were  famUlar  to  those  wbo  have  at- 
tended TVA  hearings  over  the  years.  And 
the  Senator  displayed  his  usual  vast  knowl- 
edge of  TVA  and  Its  programs. 

But  with  Uster  HUl  it  wss  more  than 
knowledge.  With  him  It  was  vmderstandlng. 
He  knows,  more  than  any  other  member  of 
the  Congress,  why  TVA  carries  on  iU  mulU- 


purpoae   program   of   wa&r   and   power   and 
resource  development. 

He  should  know  why.  He  was— with  Ne- 
braska Republican  Senator  George  Norrts— a 
co-author  of  the  TVA  Act.  signed  into  law  on 
May  18.  19S3  by  President  Franklin  D.  Rooee- 
velt  He  was  a  member  of  the  House-Senate 
conference  committee  which  threshed  out 
the  final  specifics  of  the  TVA  Act;  and  today 
be  U  the  only  member  of  that  Important 
conference  committee  stUl  serving  in  the 
Congress. 

He  once  said:  ^  ^  ,^ 

"In  TVA  we  tried  something  new  and  bold. 
The  heart  of  the  concept  lies  In  the  fact 
that  for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  Congress  accepted  the  unity 
of  nature.  For  this  one  river  basin  the  inter- 
relationship of  land  and  water,  of  trees  and 
pastures,  of  men  and  nature,  was  recognized 
In  a  Federal  statute." 

"We  gave  one  agency  responslbiUty  to  in- 
augurate a  total  program  committed  to  the 
fuU  development  of  all  natxire-s  resources 
for  all  the  people."  .  ..  ^  .» 

On  May  18  of  this  year,  TVA  completed  its 

36th  year. 

During  every  one  of  those  years.  Lister  Hm 
has  been  in  tbe  Congress — as  a  member  of 
the  House,  and,  since  1938,  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 
He  helped  write  the  TVA  Act  .  .  .  he  fought, 
year  after  year,  to  keep  TVA  moving  ahead, 
to  help  it  fight  off  its  powerful  enemies  .  .  . 
he  used  his  great  prestige  and  Influence,  time 
after  time,  to  puU  TVA  out  of  a  legislative 
problem  ...  he  was  the  moving  spirit  and 
inspiratton  on  TVA  for  new  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  who  turned  to  him  for 

guidance.  

Next  May  18,  when  TVA  observes  its  38th 
birthday.  Lister  HUl  wlU  not  be  in  the  Con- 
gress. And  TVA  wUl,  it  deserves  repeating, 
have  lost  Its  best  friend 

For  Senator  HIU  and  for  TVA,  thU  should 
be  an  occasion  for  celebratton,  not  sadness. 
For  Senator  Hill,  there  Is  a  record  unparal- 
leled in  American  history  In  support  of  bis 
unique  Federal  agency.  A  plaque  on  his  office 
wall  from  the  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power 
Association  makes  some  small  attempt  to  give 
him  credit. 

But  the  real  credit,  over  the  years,  will  be — 
as  TVA  Chairman  Wagner  put  It— the  de- 
veloped resources,  the  controlled  floods,  the 
low-cost  power,  the  growing,  thriving  re- 
gion—all tributes  to  the  genius  and  the 
dedication  of  this  brilliant,  mild-mannered 
gentleman  from  Atobama. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  salutes  its  greatest 
TVA  statesman. 


WYOMING  RANCH  WIFE  "TELLS  IT 
T.TtCTT  IT  IS" 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
times  of  depressed  prices  for  America's 
livestock  producers,  many  persons  and 
organizations  have  presumed  to  speak 
or  write  at  length  about  the  causes  of 
this  worsening  situation. 

Cattle  producers  themselves  know 
their  problem  and  what  causes  it,  but 
because  they  OMnprise  such  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  country's  population,  their 
voice  is  usually  lost  in  the  din  from  the 
consumer  and  from  others  who  seek  to 
advise  the  world  about  the  cattle 
industry. 

Every  now  and  then  someone  comes 
forth  with  a  hard-hitting,  right-to-the- 
point  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  low 
income  to  cattlemen  and  the  ties  that 
bind  the  consumer  and  the  producer. 

Such  an  explanation  was  recently  pre- 
sented to  a  group  of  women  consumers 
by  Mrs.  James  May,  of  Laramie— the 
articulate  wife  of  a  catOeman  to  my 
State  of  Wyoming. 
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Now  I  believe  the  bouaewlfa  aaka  for  aome 
of  these  ooata  because  she  wants  her  meat 
packaged  and  pan  ready,  and  she  baa  to 
pay  for  it.  I  call  It  built-in  maid  service. 

When  the  retaUer  buys  the  caroaaa  he 
pays  the  same  price  for  every  pound.  But 
a  carcass  ylelda  much  more  of  some  cuta 
than  oithers;  some  cuts  are  In  greattf  de- 
mand than  others.  He  has  to  seU  the  cuta 
at  varying  prices — some  for  neariy  twice  aa 
muoh  and  some  for  less  than  half.  The  more 
desirable  and  hlgber  priced  cuts  represent 
a  amall  portion,  while  the  medium  priced 
roaats,  stew  meat  and  hamburger,  make  up 
a  larger  part  of  the  carcass.  The  price  the 
retailer  gets  miist  average  out  to  cover  the 
original  coat  plua  the  ooat  of  marketing. 

Conaumer  boycotts  of  food  storea  ml^t 
ellmlxiate  trading  atampe  and  other  gim- 
micks designed  to  build  sales,  but  there  la 
virtually  no  chance  that  consumers  will  be 
getting  cheaper  food  In  the  futive.  Elimina- 
tion of  trading  stamps  and  other  promotion 
might  cut  20  cents  from  a  $10  grocery  bill. 
Retail  profits,  food  advertising,  tranaporta- 
tlon  and  storing  food  amounts  to  60  cents 
of  a  tlO  grocery  bill.  So  here  to  a  total  of 
70  cents  or  7%  from  the  grocery  pricea  with- 
out taking  price  cuta  back  to  the  farm. 
But  of  this  total,  only  the  stamps  and  gim- 
micks could  be  eliminated  without  also 
eliminating  the  food  processors,  storers, 
transporters  and  retailers.  Food  industries 
are  simply  low  profit  operations  and  modest 
leveto  of  profit  are  necessary  to  keep  them 
In  business. 

We'd  like  to  boycott  along'wlth  the  women 
who  have  thto  In  mind.  But  first  we'd  have 
to  get  together  on  what  we  are  actually  try- 
ing to  accomplish.  They  have  elected  to  boy- 
cott the  supermarkets  In  protest  of  high 
food  prices.  Thto  to  quite  understandable 
because  that  to  where  they  feel  the  pinch. 
We'd  like  to  register  our  protest  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  against  the  basic  cause  of  the 
"symptom"  toward  which  they  have  directed 
their  boycott. 

Let  me,  a  cattleman's  wife,  tell  you  how 
It  looks  out  in  the  country.  For  the  past 
six  years  our  husband's  share  of  the  food 
dollar  has  constotently  gone  down.  Thto  has 
meant  that  the  budget  to  run  our  ranch,  feed 
and  clothe  our  family,  baa  been  mighty  tight. 
Meanwhile,  we  are  told  yoiur  husband's  pay 
has  been  increasing.  Chances  are,  as  In 
many  reports,  the  Increase  Is  bigger  In  the 
report  than  in  the  pay  envelope.  Even  so, 
we  on  the  farms  and  ranches  have  not  gen- 
erally shared  in  the  recent  American  af- 
fluence. We  are  receiving  the  same  price 
today  that  we  did  20  years  ago,  while  our 
production  costs  have  gone  up  26%. 

These  are  the  facts — from  ranch  to  plate 
to  a  small  profit  operation;  at  the  ranch  level 
it  has  been  a  hand  to  mouth  deal  for  years. 
The  cattle  feeder  has  lost  more  than  he  has 
made  In  recent  years;  the  meat  packing  busi- 
ness has  the  lowest  net  earnings  of  any 
similar  sized  business  In  the  nation;  the  net 
earnings  of  the  wholesalers  and  retailers 
would  amaze  you  because  they  are  so  slim. 

What  you  are  looking  at  Is  inflation.  In- 
flation finally  catching  up  with  the  market 
basket.  You've  been  spared  that  unpleasant- 
ness up  to  now  by  every  one  on  the  food 
team  foregoing  reasonable  profits.  But  we 
are  backed  to  the  wall  now  and  boycotts 
which  might  momentarily  depress  food  prices 
cannot  provide  a  permanent  solution. 

So  let's  go  where  the  action  to  to  protest — 
not  to  the  supermarkets,  but  to  Washington, 
D.C.  where  inflation  should   be  attacked. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  are  a  minority  group, 
but  don't  sell  them  short.  Agriculture's  prog- 
ress has  resulted  in  Bhan>Iy  lowered  food 
prices  relative  to  income.  Ti\U  both  reduces 
Inflationary  tendencies  and  pi-ovldes  a  larger 
market  for  Industry.  U.S.  consumers  last 
year  paid  out  only  17.7%  of  their  dtopoeable 
Income  for  food,  and  moat  of  this  went  for 
marketing  and  other  services.  The  world  av- 


erage to  00%  of  dtopoeable  Income  spent  for 
food. 

All  of  thto  polnta  up  the  tremendoua  job 
that  American  agriculture  baa  done  during 
the  paat  twenty  yeara.  If  this  job  to  to  con- 
tinue on  Into  the  future.  It  to  absolutely 
mandatory  tbat  the  profit  motive  be  once 
again  shared  by  American  agricultural 
producers. 

PRESIDENT'S  COMMISSION  FOR  HU- 
MAN RIGHTS  AGAIN  CALLS  FOR 
RATIFICATION  OP  CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  9  of  this  year,  during  the  con- 
gressional adjournment  for  the  conven- 
tions, the  President's  Commission  for  the 
Observance  of  Human  Rights  Year  is- 
sued another  public  call  for  Senate  rati- 
fication of  the  pending  human  rights 
conventions. 

Time  and  time  again  the  Commission, 
the  President,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
have  called  for  ratification  of  these  con- 
ventions. A  number  of  Senators,  includ- 
ing myself,  have  called  for  a  vote  on 
these  international  guarantees  of  the 
rights  of  all  men  everywhere.  Yet  the 
Senate  continues  to  abdicate  its  respon- 
sibility to  agam  place  the  United  States 
in  a  position  of  leadership  In  human 
rights  and  their  protection. 

We  have  before  us  the  tragic  examples 
of  Biafra  and  Czechoslovakia.  In  these 
two  areas  the  basic  rights  of  man  are 
being  trampled.  The  existence  of  these 
basic  rights  are  being  effectively  denied, 
and  to  some  degree  the  responsibility  for 
that  denial  is  ours. 

We  have,  as  of  now,  failed  to  do  every- 
thing within  our  power  to  guarantee  to 
individuals  those  rights,  which  when 
secure,  provide  the  foundation  for  na- 
tional tranquillity  and  world  peace. 

As  the  resolution  of  the  President's 
Commission  clearly  states: 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  peace  Is 
related  to  progress  and  ultimately  depends 
on  the  quality  of  life  of  the  people  governed. 
The  quality  of  that  life  depends  on  the  In- 
terest and  wlUlngneas  and  capacity  of  each 
country  to  assiue  and  to  respect  human 
rights.  In  a  world  In  which  enlightened  and 
effective  government  to  such  an  Important 
and  such  an  elusive  goal,  cooperative  efforts 
to  help  countries  promote  internal  tranquil- 
lity and  progreaa  are  proper  activities  for  our 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  surely  guaranteeing  the 
rights  of  man  and  insuring  world  peace 
are  proper  activities  for  a  government 
built  and  maintained  on  principles  enun- 
ciated in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  press  statement  of  the 
President's  Commission,  their  resolution 
calling  for  ratification,  the  list  of  Com- 
mission membership,  and  the  status  re- 
port of  the  pending  conventions  be 
printed  In  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thb  PaismKNT's  CoiciciasioN  roa  thz  Ob- 
SBavANca  or  Httmak  IUobts  Tsar,   1988, 
Wasrinoton,  D.C,  AiratrsT  9.  1968 
The  President's  Conunlsalon  for  the  Ob- 
servance  of   Human   Rights   Year    1968   an- 
nounced today  its  support  of  President  John- 
son's appeal  for  Senate  approval  of  the  hu- 
man righta  conventions.  The  Commtoalon  ex- 
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"Ita  strong  hope"  that  the  Senate 
F^rrtn  BeUtlona  Committee  would  "act  fa- 
vorably at  Ito  earueat  oKwrtunlty"  on  the 
aeven  conventiona  pending  before  the  Sen- 

*  t^nw  the  founding  of  the  United  Nations, 
eight  human  righU  conventiona    (troaUea) 
have  been  sutanltted  to  the  Senate  by  Tru- 
man Kennedy  and  Johnson  AdmintotraUons, 
Hearings  were  held  on  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, in  1960;  on  the  Convention  on  Em- 
Dloyment  Policy,  In  1966;  and  on  the  Sup- 
Dlementary    Convention    on    Slavery,     the 
Forced  Labor  ConvenUon,  the  United  Nations 
Convention  on  PoUttcal  Blgbta  of  Women,  m 
1967.  However,  the  Senate  Foreign  RelaUona 
Committee  recommended  approval  of  only 
the  Slavery  ConvenUon,  which  waa  ratified 
in  1967.  The  Conunlttee  has  never  held  pub- 
Uc  hearings  on  two  other  conventions:  the 
Inter-American     Convention     on     Political 
BlgbU  of  Women  and  the  ConvenUon  on 
Freedom  of  Association.  The  eighth  of  thwe 
conventions,    the    Protocol    relating    to    the 
Status  of  Refugees,  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
on  August  1,  1968.  „...„* 

President  Johnson  urged  the  Senate  to  act 
on  the  human  righto  conventions  last  Oc- 
tober 11,  when  he  proclaUned  1968  as  Hu- 
man Righto  Year  In  the  United  States.  He 
repeated  thto  appeal  on  January  30.  when 
heestabltohed  the  President's  Commission  for 
Observance  of  Human  Rights  Year  1968.  The 
Commission  agreed  at  ite  third  meeting,  on 
June  11,  to  give  pubUc  support  to  the  Presi- 
dent's position. 

The  Conunlsslon  was  established  to  help 
celebrate  the  20th  Anniversary  of  the  ViaX- 
versal  Declaration  of  Human  Righto.  The 
Commission  to  headed  by  W.  Averell  Harrt- 
man.  Ambassador  at  Large,  who  to  currently 
in  Paris  conducting  peace  talks  with  North 
Viet-Nam.  The  Vice  Chairman  is  Mrs.  Anna 
Roosevelt  Hatoted,  daughter  of  President  and 
Mrs  FrankUn  D.  Roosevelt.  In  addition,  the 
Commission  Is  composed  of  the  heads  of 
seven  Government  agencies  and  nine  other 
pubUc  members.  Ito  p\uT>ose,  as  stoted  by 
the  President,  to  to  "enlarge  our  peoples 
understondlng  of  the  principles  of  human 
righto  as  expressed  in  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion and  the  Constitution  and  In  the  laws  of 
the  United  States."  ^  ^  ^ 

(Atuchmento:  (1)  Resolution  adopted  by 
the  President's  Commission;  (2)  Members 
of  the  President's  Commission;  (3)  Status  of 
the  Human  Righto  Conventions.) 


RlBOLTrnON      ADOPTID      BY      THE      FMSIDENT  S 
COMMISSION    FOa    THB    OBSERVANCE    OF    HU- 
MAN RIGHTS  Year,  1968,  Washington,  D.C. 
At  the  third  meeting  of  the  President's 
Commission  for  the  Observance  of  Human 
Rights   Year   1968   it   was  decided   that   the 
Commission  should  give  the  strongest  sup- 
port to  the  President  In  hto  caU  for  the  rati- 
fication   of    human    righto   conventions    by 
the  United  Stetes  Senate. 

The  year  1968  was  designated  Interna- 
tional Year  for  Human  Righto  by  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly.  The  General  As- 
sembly in  connection  therewith  requested 
Member  Stetes  to  ratify  certain  of  the  hu- 
man righto  conventions  before  1968.  In  hto 
Proclamation  of  Human  Rights  Year,  the 
President  also  called  for  the  ratification  of 
human  righto  conventions.  He  stated: 

"American  ratification  of  these  Conven- 
tions Is  long  overdue.  The  principles  they 
embody  are  part  of  our  own  national  herltoge. 
The  rights  and  freedoms  they  proclaim  are 
those  which  America  has  defended— and 
flghto  to  defend— around  the  world. 

"It  is  my  continuing  hope  that  the  United 
Stetes  Senate  wlU  ratify  these  conven- 
tions .  .  ." 

Thto  caU  to  the  Senate  to  ratify  human 
righto  conventions  was  repeated  by  the 
President  on  January  30.  1968,  when  he 
signed  the  Executive  Order  eetebltohlng  the 
President's  Commission  for  the  Observance 
of  Human  Righto  Year  1968. 


The  United  States  played  a  leading  role  m 
the  drafting  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Righto.  In  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter we  aa  a  nation  undertook  to  take  Joint 
and  separate  action  with  other  members  to 
promote  "universal  respect  lor.  and  observ- 
ance of  human  righto  and  fundamental  free- 
doms for  all.  .  .  ."  The  United  States  atoo 
played  an  active  part  In  the  drafting  of  in- 
ternational conventions  that  would  give  legal 
force  to  some  of  the  standards  In  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration.  Thus  far,  however,  the 
United  States  has  ratified  only  one  human 
righto  convention— the  Supplementary  Con- 
venUon on  Slavery,  in  1967. 

It  to  generally  recognized  that  peace  is  re- 
lated to  progress  and  ultimately  depends  on 
the  quality  of  life  of  the  people  governed. 
The  quality  of  that  lUe  depends  on  the  Inter- 
est and  wllUngness  and  capacity  of  each 
country  to  assure  and  to  respect  human 
righto  In  a  world  In  which  enlightened  and 
effective  government  to  such  an  important 
and  such  an  elusive  goal,  cooperative  efforts 
to  help  countries  promote  Internal  tranquil- 
ity and  progress  are  proper  activities  for  our 
Government. 

These  human  righto  conventions  are  an 
expression  of  principles  that  have  giUded  our 
own  citizens  in  the  development  of  a  progres- 
sive and  enlightened  government.  The  fact 
that  United  States  law  to  in  accord  with  the 
provtoions  of  these  conventions  doee-^iot 
mean  that  there  to  no  necessity  lor  thto  coun- 
try to  participate  In  them.  It  is  the  nature  of 
International  obligations,  designed  to  pro- 
mote a  common  objective,  that  they  be  coop- 
erative in  purpose  and  reciprocal  in  effect. 
Therefore,  In  the  pursuit  of  world  order  and 
the  welfare  of  aU  countries  the  United  States 
mxist  not  deny  to  others  ito  participation.  By 
this  participation  the  United  States  would 
not  impose,  or  seek  to  Impose,  ito  laws  or  tra- 
ditions upon  any  country;  nor  would  any 
country  Unpose  ito  laws  or  traditions  upon 
the  United  States. 

The  United  States  Senate  should  move  for- 
ward on  international  human  rights  conven- 
tions, Just  as  the  Congress  has  moved  forward 
on  human  righto  legtolatlon  at  home.  Ratifi- 
cation of  these  conventions  would  help  to  set 
and  uphold  international  standards.  Ratifica- 
tion of  these  conventions  would  demonstrate 
once  again  our  national  commitment  to  a 
stable  and  democratic  world  order. 

Therefore,  the  President's  Commission  for 
the  Observance  of  Human  Righto  Year  1968 
endorses  the  President's  "earnest  hope  that 
the  Senate  wlU  complete  the  tasks  before  It 
by  ratifying  the  remaining  Human  Righto 
Conventions"  and  expresses  ito  strong  hope 
that  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee WlU  act  favorably  at  ito  earUest  oppor- 
tunity on  the  six  •  conventions  that  are 
pending  before  It: 

The  Convention  on  Freedom  of  Association 
and  Protection  of  the  Right  to  Organize 

The  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Puntohment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide 

The   Inter-American   Convention   on   the 
Granting  of  Political  Rlghte  to  Women 
The  Convention  on  the  Abolition  of  Forced 

The  Convention  on  the  PoUtlcal  Righto  of 

Women  ^   ,  _. 

The  Convention  Concerning  Employment 

Policy 


The  secretary  of  Health,  BducaUon,  and 

IK^df  Arc 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. .    .       „„ 

The  Staff  Director  for  the  Commission  on 

Civil  Righto. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission. 

Bruno  V.  Bitker. 

The  Honorable  Tom  C.  Clark. 

Mrs.  Elinor  L.  Gordon. 

Dr.  J.  WUltoHurst. 

Ralph  E.  McGlll. 

George  Meany. 

The  Honorable  Robert  B.  Meyner    ^ 

A.  Philip  Randolph. 

Maurice  Tempelsman. 


.Status  of  Human  Rights  Conventions 

I.  Ratified  with  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate:  Slavery  Convention,  1929;  Nation- 
ality of  Women,  1934;  Supplementary  Con- 
vention on  Slavery;  1967. 

II.  Pending  in  the  Senate  (Date  Trans- 
mitted by  the  President)  :  Preedotn  of  As- 
sociation, 1949;  Genocide,  1949;  Political 
Rlghte  of  Women  (Inter-American),  1949; 
Forced  Labor,  1963;  Political  Righto  cA 
Women  (UN),  1963;  Employment  Policy, 
1966;  Protocol  relating  to  the  Status  of 
Refugees,  1968. 


The   President's   Commission   fob   the   Ob- 
servance   OF    Human    Rights    Year    1968, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Chairman:     The    Honorable    W.     Averell 

Harrlman.  „  ,  *^ 

Vice   Chairman:    Anna  Roosevelt  Hatoted. 
The  Secretary  of  State. 
The  Attorney  General. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor. 


•The  Protocol  relating  to  the  Status  of 
Refugees  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  August  1, 
1968. 


FOREST  FIREPIGHTTNG 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial written  by  William  E.  Towell  and 
published  in  the  July  1968  issue  of 
American  Forests  magazine  points  up 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  national  plan 
for  dealing  with  flre  emergencies.  Dis- 
aster fires  are  bound  to  occur.  Yet  there 
is  no  program  or  organization  set  up  to 
handle  them. 

Mr.  Towell,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
task  force  on  a  national  program  for 
wildfire  control,  has  stated  that  national 
legislation  will  be  needed  to  give  the  de- 
veloping national  program  for  wildfire 
control  ofBclal  recognition,  emergency 
authority,  and  the  financial  capability 
to  carry  out  its  mission. 

The  National  Governors'  Conference, 
in  July,  adopted  a  resolution  calling  up- 
on Congress  to  enact  legislation  prompt- 
ly to  provide  a  law  similar  to  Public  Law 
99 — relating  to  flood  crises — which 
would  make  available  to  the  States  the 
services  and  resources  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  and  other  Federal  agencies  when 
fires  become  beyond  the  abilities  and  re- 
sources of  the  States  to  handle  ade- 
quately. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  the 
resolution  and  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Forest  Fire  Pichtino 
(A  resolution  adopted   at  the  60th  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Oovemors'  Con- 
ference. Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July  21-24, 1968) 
Whereas,   in  most  instances  and  In  most 
years  the  several  states  have  been  able   to 
handle    their    flre    fighting    problems    ade- 
quately; and 

Whereas,  In  major  emergency  years,  such 
as  1967,  the  resources  of  the  stetes.  particu- 
larly in  the  West  but  potentially  throughout 
the  Nation,  become  exhausted  in  manpower 
and  money;  and 

Whereas,  the  federal  government,  a  major 
landowner  In  the  West,  but  also  represented 
throughout  the  Nation  with  the  national  f  or- 
esto  and  other  federal  ownerships,  has  ex- 
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tmaive  re«ouro«8  for  i  •«  In  tlmwi  of  aftier- 
fenclM:  and 
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WharcM,  the  Oarpi 


PubUo  lAW  99  hM  no  lend  invAluable  aerv- 
loM  to  tta*  Btotw  in  tli  iM  of  Hood  ortMa;  and 
Wb0r«M.  th«M  aane  mtvIcm  tm  TltaUy 


OMdad  by  th*  ttatM 


Serrloe  and  otber  ugva  >1m  of  the  federal  gOT- 
emment  In  timet  (tf  f  re  orlM*: 

Now,  therefore,  be  1  i  reeolyed  by  the  Na- 
tional OoTernon'  Cox  ference  that  the  VS. 
Congreaa  enact  leglalat  Ion  ae  loon  aa  poaelble 
to  provide  a  law  aim  lar  to  PubUo  l4kw  99 
which  would  make  »vi  Uable  to  the  atatea  the 
■erHces  and  reaotircea  <  4  the  U.S.  l^>raat  Serv- 
ice and  other  federal  i  genelea  when  Urea  be- 
e<»ne  beyond  the  cont  td  of  the  abllltlea  and 
reaouroea  of  the  sUteajto  handle  adequately: 

that  each  aUte  eetab- 

Impkementlng  a  baale  fire 

pcfvate  forest  land,  em- 

mlnlmum  atand- 


aoccpted 


resold  Bd 


Be  It  further  reaolvei 
llah  eUglbUlty  by 
plan  for  state  and 
bodying  generally 
arda;  and 

Be  It  further 
operate  In  Intwstate 
grama;  and 

Be  It  further 
reeolutlon  be  aent  to 
United  Statea,  Membei  a 
retades  o|^grleultur » 
other  peraons 
this  proposed  leglalatlbn 


reeolvMl 


of  Engineers  under 


from  the  U.S.  Poraet 


that  all  statea  co- 
fbrest  fire  training  pro- 


that  copies  of  this 

the  President  of  the 

of  Congress,  the  Sec- 

and  Interior  and  all 

d  with  enactment  of 


[From  the  America  i  Forests,  July  1968) 
DuAsm   Fnucs — A   ^  ational    Phoobam    roa 


CONTKOL 

Chairman,  Task  I^>rce 


Northwest  forests  to- 


WiLornu 

(By  WUUam  B.  ToweU 

on    a     National     program     for    WUdflre 

Control) 

Tbere'a  a  hush  In 
day.  Pear  la  there.  Even  the  wild  things  are 
Infected  with  It.  And  with  reason.  Forests 
were  as  tindery  dry  In  the  spring  as  they 
would  normally  be  oi  the  Fourth  of  July. 
The  snow  pack  was  light  last  winter  follow- 
ing an  abnormally  b(d  Are  season.  Now  It's 
worse.  "Hoot  owl"  rulss  are  certain  to  be  In 
effect  again  this  summer.  That  means  log 
gers  will  go  to  work  long  before  dawn  and 
close  down  In  mld-d  \j  when  the  burning 
index  rlsee  to  a  crlU»l  level.  Closuree  are 
certain  to  rise  due  to  dangerous  conditions. 
There  will  be  dlsappol  ited  chUdren  aa  camp- 
ing families  are  tumd  away  from  favorite 
campsites. 

The  New  York  Tim*  s  on  May  18  took  cog- 
nizance of  this  grim  tlcture.  Othtr  newspa- 
pers foUowed  suit.  But  members  of  The 
American  Forestry  Association  had  done  so 
many  months  before.  These  members  are 
worried  and  have  beeq  for  a  long  time.  Idaho's 
widely-publicized  Simdance  Ore  last  year 
scared  them  stiff.  Ihey  don't  pretend  to 
know  what  went  wisng  there  or  In  other 
places.  They  only  krow  that  fires  got  away 
and  they  want  sonu  thing  done  about  It — 
and  soon. 

This  concern  Is  get  king  results.  Competent 
fire  people  are  gettiig  together  to  explore 
needs  and  prescribe  remedial  action.  I  am 
happy  to  report  tha;  all  groups  concerned, 
federal,  state  and  p  Ivate,  have  raUled  be- 
hind the  call  of  The  American  Forestry  As- 
sociation for  correct]  re  action.  In  fact,  tbey 
all  are  ready  to  go. 

To  my  mind,  the  most  serious  aspects  In 
the  present  crisis  ii  simply  this:  there  Is 
presentiy  no  nationil  plan  for  dealing  with 
fire  emergencler  and  there  should  be.  Dis- 
aster fires  may  nol  occur  too  frequentiy. 
When  they  do  there  Is  no  program  or  orga- 
nization set  up  to  hi  ndle  them.  It  seems  in- 
credible in  a  count  y  that  has  become  as 
conservation  conscio  us  as  Amolea  that  no 
system  has  yet  beei  devel<q;>ed  for  putting 
out  wildfires  that  ei  oeed  the  capabilities  of 
regular  flre-flghtlng  agencies.  But  that  Is  the 
case.  Bven  if  an  eff4  ctive  team  of  men  and 
llre-flgbtlng  equlpme  it  can  be  mustered  after 


fires  get  out  of  contr<d,  there  Is  no  rellable- 
souroe  of  funds  for  paying  the  bill. 

One  thing  is  certain.  Disaster  fires  are 
bound  to  occur.  That  is  dne  of  the  weak 
links  in  our  fire-fighting  armor.  In  spite  of 
our  best  eftca-ts  to  prevent  forest  fires;  In 
spite  at  research  and  better  methods  of  fire 
control;  In  spite  of  a  public  awareness  and 
determination  to  protect  our  natural  re- 
sources, there  toill  be  disaster  fire  $itvation». 
There  will  be  more  Bar  Harbors;  more  Los 
Angeles  oonfiagratioiu  (yes,  sulrarban  and 
even  urban  needs  are  tied  Into  this  picture, 
too),  more  SundancesI 

Disaster  fires  occurring  In  the  Northwest 
diirlng  the  summer  of  1967  attracted  nation- 
wide attention  and  pointed  to  the  serious 
gap  in  fire  control  planning.  Although  vol- 
untary cooperation  Is  good  between  govem- 
mentiU  and  private  fire  o<mtrol  agencies, 
thei«  Is  lltUe  or  no  planning  for  the  emer- 
gency situations  that  Involve  many  owner- 
ships at  one  time  and  perhaps  even  adjoin- 
ing states  or  our  neighbors,  Canada  and 
Mexico. 

Concern  has  been  expressed,  too,  for  the 
hesitancy  on  the  part  of  fire  control  agencies 
to  commit  their  manpower  and  equipment  to 
fires  under  another  authority's  jtulsdlction. 
If  they  do,  who  is  In  charge  and  who  pays 
for  them?  Such  problems  as  legal  liability 
and  financing  make  such  decisions  difficult 
even  under  disaster  conditions. 

There  is  need  also  for  advanced  research 
In  fire  control  methods  that  wiU  be  more 
effective  under  "blowup"  conditions.  We  need 
better  methods  of  forecasting  or  anticipating 
fire  emergencies  so  that  some  disasters  might 
be  avoided.  The  problem  is  not  one  of  forests 
alone  but  all  open  lands  that  will  burn  under 
conditions  of  high  winds  and  low  humidi- 
ties— prairies  and  grasslands,  farm  crops  and 
buildings,  and  chaparrals  and  bruahlands  of 
the  arid  West. 

Several  recent  actions  further  emphasize 
the  need  for  a  national  wildfire  control  pro- 
gram. At  the  National  Governors'  Conference 
in  October,  1967,  a  resolution  urged  that  "the 
U.S.  Congress  enact  legislation,  before  the 
1968  fire  season,  to  provide  a  law  similar  to 
Public  Law  99  which  would  make  available 
to  the  States  the  services  and  resources  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  Forest 
Service  when  tires  become  beyond  the  control 
of  the  abilities  and  resources  of  the  states 
to  handle  adequately."  (Pi..  99  is  the  law 
under  which  the  Corpe  of  Engineers  steps  In 
to  help  when  there  is  threat  of  floods.) 

On  May  6,  1967,  Karris  Bryant,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  "A  Report  on  the  Investi- 
gative Study  of  Forest  and  Grass  Fires," 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  89-769,  Section  18. 
One  recommendation  contained  in  this  report 
was  that  "the  U.S.  Forest  Service  establish 
a  well-defined  and  aggressive  program,  sup- 
ported by  necessary  administrative  and 
b\idgetary  measures  to  enhance  the  capa- 
bilities of  existing  Interstate  compacts  and 
foster  the  development  of  new  ones."  The 
formation  of  these  mutual  aid  groups  reoog- 
nlaed  the  need  for  emergency  coordlnatton 
and  use  of  manpower,  equipment  and 
supplies. 

In  1966,  the  National  AssoeUtion  of  SUte 
Foresters  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for: 
"A  Task  Force  to  be  dedgnated  to  study  the 
possibilities  of  a  national  program  of  state 
mutual  aid  through  regional  compacts  or 
other  organizational  means  to  reduce  losses 
from  disaster  fires."  The  State  Foresters  have 
not  been  able  to  come  up  wltb  an  acceptable 
solution  and  are  still  working  on  the  problem. 
Senator  Jordan  of  Idaho,  as  an  aftermath 
of  the  1967  Idaho  fires  for  which  there  are 
nearly  $5  million  suppression  costs  still  out- 
standing. Introduced  an  amendment  to  a 
bill  (S.  438)  m  the  90th  Congress  that  would 
provide  that  "The  Office  of  Emergency 
Plaimlng  U  authorized  to  make  grants  and 
loana  to  any  state  to  assist  such  state  in 


the  suppression  of  a  fire  or  fires  on  privately 
owned  forest  or  grasslands  which  threatens 
destruction  of  such  proportions  to  constitute 
a  major  dlaaster." 

Such  authorlntton  la  not  neceaaary,  how- 
ever, as  the  President  has  such  authority  al- 
ready under  Public  Law  85-876,  the  Federal 
Disaster  Act  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning.  But,  the  only  way  OE.P. 
funds  can  be  made  available  to  the  states  is 
through  a  declaration  of  disaster  by  the 
President  upon  request  of  a  Governor.  Fire 
disaster  often  cannot  be  recognised  until 
the  damage  already  has  been  done  or  the 
emergency  is  over.  Often,  the  greatest  need 
for  emergency  help  is  to  prevent  a  fire  situa- 
tion from  becoming  a  disaster.  As  valuable  as 
they  might  be  in  times  of  real  disasters, 
O.B.P.  funds  alone  are  not  the  answer  to 
emergency  fire  needs. 

Forest  and  grasslands  must  be  protected 
against  the  destructive  effect  of  fire  in  order 
to  fulfill  their  role  in  the  nation's  economy. 
With  rising  standards  of  living  Increasing  the 
drain  upon  our  natural  reeotvces,  there  is 
also  greater  demand  for  and  use  of  forest  and 
water  areas  for  recreation.  Equally  Important 
Is  the  role  forests  and  grasslands  play  in 
the  conservation  of  our  water  resources. 

Adequate  fire  control  is  the  essential  foun- 
dation for  all  other  conservation  activities. 
Long  recognized  as  the  first  reqiUrement  in 
natural  resource  management,  however,  fire 
control  has  been  neglected  for  more  sophis- 
ticatsd  conservation  problems  such  as  air  and 
water  pollution  control,  nattvai  beauty  and 
outdoor  recreation.  The  American  public  has 
taken  fire  control  for  granted  or  just  left 
it  to  Smokey  Bear.  Unless  public  apathy  and 
priority  of  resource  management  needs  are 
reversed,  we  could  encounter  serious  de- 
pletion of  forests  and  grasslands  through 
their  oldest  enemy,  fire. 

Recently,  Dr.  Maurice  Ooddard,  Commis- 
sioner of  Forests  and  Parks  in  Pennsylvania 
and  a  Director  of  AFA,  told  a  group  of  pro- 
fessional foresters  that  foreet  fire  control 
was  taking  a  back  seat  in  state  conservation 
budgets.  Orowlng  needs  for  new  parks  and 
recreation  areas,  water  pollution  control  and 
other  natural  resources  programs,  worthy  as 
they  all  are,  were  making  it  difficult  to  ob- 
tain more  than  a  bare  minimum  of  state 
funds  for  fire  control,  an  activity  upon  which 
all  other  resource  values  depend.  "We  are 
year  after  year  fighting  fires  on  a  static 
budget  while  other  resource  needs  attract 
any  increases  available  In  conservation  ap- 
propriations," Ckxldard  said. 

Fire  control  agencies  actually  are  the  vic- 
tims of  their  own  efficiency  because  serious 
foreet  fires  tiave  become  so  infrequent.  But, 
with  added  years  of  fire  protection  and  the 
aoe\unulation  of  forest  fuels  the  potential 
danger  increases.  The  need  t(x  fire  control 
funds  cannot  be  measured  by  the  number 
of  fires  or  the  acreage  burned  each  year 
but  must  be  gauged  by  the  hazard  and  the 
risk  of  keeping  the  forest  unbumed.  Ood- 
dard's  plea  to  fellow  foresters  was  for  some 
way  to  impress  his  needs  upon  both  the  pub- 
lic and  state  legislators  who  control  public 
expenditures.  What  he  feared  most,  of  course, 
was  being  caught  unprepared  for  the  "blow- 
up" or  disaster  fire  altuation  that  poses  a 
constant  threat  to  aU  forest  areas. 

ResponalblUty  for  fire  protection  on  federal 
lands  U  centered  primarily  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  to  a  leaser  degree  in  other  agendee 
such  as  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The  states  have 
recognized  their  own  responslblllttes  on  state 
and  private  lands  through  the  passage  of 
numerous  state  laws  and  the  development 
of  state  forestry  agencies  geared  to  protect 
these  resources.  Also,  in  many  instances, 
private  Interests  have  established  their  own 
fire  oontrcA  organizations.  As  the  protection 
of  forests  and  wild  lands  often  transcends 
property  boundaries  and  even  state  lines,  a 
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itnog  unk  of  coordination  and  cooperation 
between  private,  local,  state  and  federal  agen- 
dee has  developed. 

The  disastrous  fires  which  occurred  during 
1967  brought  forth  critical  comment  from  the 
press,  conservation  organizations,  forest  in- 
dustries and  the   forest-using  public.  They 
raise  the  question:  "Why  are  the  existmg  fire 
organizations   unable   to   cope   with    emer- 
gency fire  situations?"  Many  others  besides 
The  American  Forestry  Association  have  ex- 
pieesed  deep  interest  in  this  situation  and 
have  indicated  the  need  for  a  hard  look  at 
the   problem.   Why.    it   is   asked,   with   our 
ability  to  send  men  and  rockets  to  the  moon 
and  to  explore  eight  miles  below  the  surface 
of  the  oceans,  are  we  unable  to  control  one  of 
mans  oldest  and  most  familiar  enemies,  flre 
in  the  forest?  Is  it  lack  of  money?  Or  Is  It 
shortage  of  manpower,  training,  or  research 
into  more  effective  fire-flghtlng  techniques? 
America  must  find  out  and  prepare  for  such 
emergencies. 

Late  in  1967  a  small  group  of  interested 
neople  got  together  to  discuss  the  problem. 
Sterie  Lowden.  Chief  of  Fire  Protection  on 
the    National    Forests,    suggested    that    The 
American    Forestry    Association    could   per- 
form a  much  needed  public  service  by  di- 
recting  Ite   attention   to   a   National   Forest 
Fire    Emergency   Program.    Participating    In 
early  Informal  discussions  of  the  proposea 
program  along  with  Lowden  were  Gordon 
Zimmerman  of  the  National  Association  of 
Sou  and  Water  Conservation  Districts;  Joe 
Penfold   of   the  Izaak   Walton   League   and 
President  of  the  Natural  Resources  Council; 
BUI  Bacon,  head  of  state  cooperation  In  the 
VS    Foreet  Service;   Osal   Capps.  President 
of  the  National  Association  of  SUte  Forest- 
ers; and  AFA's  staff.  ^  »,^ 
It  was  decided  to  caU  together  an  ad-hoc 
Kroup    assembled   for   the   first   meeting   in 
Washington  on  February  27,  1968,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  a  «>«"«"'? 8,3?;^ 
Force  on  a  National  Program  for  Wildlife 
Control.  To  the  original  group  were  added 
Art   Roberts   of  the   Western   Forestry   and 
Conservation   Association;    Jack   Muench  of 
Forest  Industrlefl  Council;  George  Kelly  and 
jUn  McClellan  of  the  American  Porwt  Prod- 
ucu  Induatrlee;  Jim  Johnson  of  the  National 
Governors'     Conference.     Mitchell    WendeU, 
Council  of  State  Governments;  Ernest  Palm- 
er of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management;  Ver- 
non McKee.  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture;  John 
Witherspoon  of  the  Southern  Pulpwood  Con- 
servation Association;   Eliot  Zimmerman  of 
the  Forest  Service;   Earl  Plourde,  SUte  For- 
esUr  of  Alaska;  with  Tom  Casey  of  the  Office 
of   Emergency   Planning  meeting  with  the 
group  as  an  advisor.  In  subsequent  meetings 
additional    representation    has   been   added 
and  as  the  National  Plan  Is  developed  others 

will  be  Invited.  .»,„„„, 

The  need  for  a  disaster  flre  ptan  Is  national 
Ux  scope.  Every  forest  region  could  experience 
a  major  fire  situation  and  will  be  Included  in 
the  planning. 

Acknowledging  the  need  for  an  emergency 
fire  plan  is  not  a  criticUm  of  any  sUU  or 
any  region  for  past  fires  or  how  they  were 
handled.  It  is  an  admission,  however,  that 
nrevlous  planning  has  not  been  adequaU  to 
handle  aU  fires  under  the  most  extreme 
conditions.  Even  if  our  national  fire  record 
had  been  perfect  we  would  stUl  need  to  antic- 
ipate the  catastrophe  that  can  occur  under 
the  right  combination  of  fuels,  winds,  hu- 
midity, topography  and  other  factws  that 
affect  forest  fire  behavior.  This  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  proposal  for  a  National  Program 
for  WUdlife  Control,  and  the  Task  Force  wiU 
direct  Its  efforts  toward  such  a  program. 

Considerable  progress  already  has  been 
made  by  committees  serving  as  a  "Working 
Group"  within  the  Task  Force.  It  has  already 
been  agreed  that  a  National  Wildfire  Advi- 
sory Committee  Is  necessary  and  that  It  must 
be  representative  of  federal.  sUU  and  prl- 
vaU  flre  control  agencies  •••  well  as  other  or- 
ganizations and  govemmenv  InUresU  con- 


cerned with  fire  protection.  Its  purpose  wlU 
be  to  develot)  general  broad  policies,  guide- 
Unee  and  sUndards  for  preparing  for  and 
handUng  fire  disasters,  including  dispersal 
of  emergency  funds.  Regional  and  sUU  co- 
ordinating committees  also  will  be  required 
to  Unplement  the  plan  at  the  local  level, 
with  the  SUte  Forester  serving  a  key  role 
in   organizing   an   emergency   plan   In   each 

*  A  reliable  source  of  emergency  flreflghtlng 
funds  must  be  provided  and  made  available 
when  disaster  fires  strike.  The  source  of  these 
funds  must  be  worked  out  but  an  underlying 
principle  will  be  to  strengthen  existing  fire 
control  organizations  so  that  they  are  bet- 
ter able  to  handle  their  own  emergency  sit- 
uations before  they  are  eUgible  for  outelde  as- 
sistance. Planning  for  the  unexpected  dis- 
aster fire  will  be  a  necessary  prerequisite  to 
participation  in  the  program. 

National  legislation  eventually  will  be 
needed  to  give  the  program  official  recogni- 
tion, emergency  autiiority,  and  the  financial 
capability  to  carry  out  ite  mission.  Region^  - 
fire  compacts  wlU  need  to  be  encouraged 
and  strengthened  where  they  exist^  State 
laws  may  need  changing  in  order  for  the 
sutes  to  participate  in  regional  flre  control 
activities  and  to  permit  movement  of  men 
and  equipment  across  state  »i««- 

Pour  committees  now  at  work  within  the 
Task  Force  are  directing  their  attention  to 
these  phases  of  the  problem:  1)  Organiza- 
tion and  Planning;  2)  Financing;  3)  Legis- 
lation;  and  4)    PubUc  Information. 

All  of  their  work  Is  coordinated  and  di- 
rected by  frequent  meetings  of  the  fuU  "Taslc 
Force.  A  study  Is  being  made  of  existing  laws 
and  federal  programs  for  dealing  with  dis- 
aster situations  in  order  to  avoid  conflicts  or 
duplications. 

Thi  American  Forestry  Association  occu- 
Dies  a  key  role  in  this  effort  to  develop  a 
National   Program  for  Wildfire   Control.   It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  as  Chairman 
of  the  Task  Force  since  ite  inception  and 
both  Jim  Craig  and  Ken  Pomeroy  have  been 
active  m  meetings  of  the  Task  Force  and 
the  Working  Group.  Our  aim  Is  to  act  as  a 
catalyst  to  see  thU  urgent  natural  resource 
problem  through  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
Not  being  a  land  management  agency  Itseii, 
APA  can  perform  a  great  public  service  in 
helping  to  solve  this  national  conservation 
PK^lem  by  bringing  together  all  those  that 
ire  responsible  for  the  wild   lands  of  our 
country.  AFA  intends  to  do  just  that.  But 
It   cannot   be   overstressed    that   this   is   a 
national,   not  a  regional    or   local   problem. 
Bight  now.  Uie  crisis  in  Northwest  loresto 
is  particularly  acute,  ^xt  year  It  mayj>e  1° 
the  South,  the  Northeast,  or  the  Lake  States. 
Nor  is  It  a  problem  to  be  relegated  to  Indian 
flreflghtlng  tribes  in  a  far  away  state.  It   is 
as   close   to  you   as  your   nearest  volunteer 
flre  department.  Tea,  we've  got  to  get  them 
into  the  act,  too.  and  train  them  to  fight 
fires  on  our  suburban  fringes. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  Smokey  needs  some 
help.  He's  had  it  before  and  he  will  have  it 
again  The  Dixie  Crusaders  In  the  South,  the 
Sarke-McNary  Act  for  federal-sUte  Are  con- 
trol the  Southern  Fire  Conference  of  1966— 
these  were  all  proud  chapters  In  AFA  and 
foreet  protection  history. 

Now  we  need  a  new  ch^ter— a  new  awak- 
ening Ite  mam  thrust  must  be  to  curb  the 
disaster  flre  in  the  United  SUtes  wherever 
it  may  strike  and  do  it  now! 


Winning  speeches  by  Parmers  Union 
Youth  of  Oklahoma.  One  such  speaker 
was  Miss  Mellnda  Von  Thrasher,  of  Roas- 
ton,  Okla.  I  feel  that  her  presentation  was 
very  outstanding,  and  I  would,  there- 
fore, request  that  the  text  of  her  speech 
be  inserted  in  the  Cohcmbssiohal 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speecn 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


TRIBUTE    TO    MISS   MELINDA   VON 
THRASHER  OP  ROSSTON,  OKLA. 


Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  mem- 
bers of  the  Oklahoma  congressional 
delegation  recently  hosted  a  coffee  for 
members  of  the  Oklahoma  Farmers 
Union.  At  that  time  we  were  fortunate 
to  have  presented  to  us  several  prize 


FA>Mfl»  Uhion 

(By  Mellnda  Von  Thrasher,  Boeston,  Okla.. 

year  1968) 
As  a  4-H  member  or  Farmers  Union  mem- 
ber   how  are  you  promoting  good  commu- 
nity living?  We,  as  Americans,  are  aware  of 
our  many  blessings.  They  could  not  all  be 
Usted  this  morning,  but  one  of  them  Is  ths 
very  foundation  of  our  democratic  way  of 
life — the  acceptance  of  each  individual  as  a 
person  of  dignity  and  worth.  In  mUch  of  ths 
world  this  ideal  is  unknown.  In  some  parte 
of   the   world   It   Is   accepted,   tor   men   and 
boys    but  not  for  women  and  girls.  In  our 
country.  It's  accepted  for  aU  of  us.  Today, 
both  girls  and  fellows  can  have  equal  op- 
portunity to  enjoy   a   wonderful   nation,   to 
choose  the  type  of   education  or  career  we 
like.   It   is   not   the   opportunities   we   have, 
but  what  we  do  with  them  that  counts. 

4-H  members  are  the  back  bone  of  In- 
dustries and  farm  communities.  It  develops, 
trains,  and  opens  doors  to  many  career  pos- 
Blbillttes.  4-H  has  grown  from  its  grass 
roote.  so  has  the  great  organization  Farm- 
ers Union.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  influ- 
ential farm  organization  in  Oklahoma. 
Parmers  Union  is  a  great  supporter  of  and 
encouragement  to  our  4-H  members,  not 
only  state  but  county,  and  local. 

Through  4-H  work.  I  was  privileged  this 
last  summer  to  attend  the  National  4-H  Citi- 
zenship Short  Course  In  which  Harper  County 
Parmers  Union  was  my  cosponsor.  1  have  been 
made  to  realize  that  citizenship  just  Isn  t 
something  to  Ulk  about  but  needs  to  be  prac- 
ticed everyday.  So  many  times  we  take  our 
American  Heritage  for  granted,  but  Ignorance 
is  the  great  enemy  of  democracy.  No  person 
has  ever  understood  thU  fact  so  basically  as 
our  forefathers  who  fought  and  even  died  to 
make  America  as  great  a  nation  as  It  stands 
today  Yet  servicemen  are  fighting  and  giving 
their  lives  today  to  preserve  this  freedom  we 
so  cherish  as  our  American  Heritage. 

Our  nation  was  founded  on  the  firm  foun- 
dation of  fundamentel  belief  in  God  with 
the  United  SUtes  Constitution  designed  to 
serve  the  people.  A  strong  democracy  needs 
a  pledge  of  loyalties  from  all  its  people  and 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  all  citizens  to 
learn  the  ways  of  democracy  and  to  apply 
theU-  knowledge  wisely  and  courageously. 
Only  by  cooperation  and  giving  of  ourselves 
and  time  are  we  able  to  strive  to  make  the 
best  better.  Without  cooperation  we  cannot 
reach  our  goals.  A  century  and  half  ago 
Thomas  Jefferson  said,  "The  fate  of  our 
democratic  government  restt  on  the  hope  that 
every  citizen  does  his  own  thinking."  You 
and  only  you  can  fulflU  this  obligation. 

As  a  recent  area  winner  of  the  *-H  Per- 
sonality Improvement  Program.  I've  been 
made  aware  that  each  of  us  has  a  body,  a 
mind,  and  a  soul,  and  each  of  us  has  a  re- 
sponslblity  to  make  the  most  of  what  he  has. 
Some  poet  said.  "Use  what  talente  you  pos- 
sess: how  silent  the  woods  would  be  if  only 
those  birds  sang  who  sing  the  best." 

Our  body  can  be  considered  as  our  '  social 
self  "  If  our  social  self  is  in  the  right  orbit, 
our  goals  will  be  chosen  because  of  what  they 
WlU  do  for  someone  else,  rather  than  what 
they  WlU  do  for  ourselves. 

Our  spWtual  being,  our  soul,  is  the  most 
important.  If  we  keep  It  on  the  right  teack 
we  Will  move  in  a  positive  direction— that  is 
we  will  make  the  right  decision  to  do  the 
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li^t  thing.  Our  ethl^ 
llgloua  training  are  a 
me.  , 

rd  like  to  duOlenge 
you  are  a  leader  or  a 
to  be  the  kind  of  r 

Is  generoiw.  and 
place  in  the  Ilmeligt  t 

Is  fair,  and  wants 

Is  honest,  and  not 
my  mistake; " 
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group: 

Is  courageous  and 
Is  right; 

Is  patient,  and  wiling 
Is  less  able; 

Is  tactful,  and 
of  others. 

If  you  accept  this 
your  comer  of  the 
which  to  be. 

Farmers  Union  has 
my  local  4-H  club  by 
plaques,    awards    of 
tlflcates.  Tea.  4-H 
Farmers    Union  to 
helpful  hand  In 
living. 
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Fanners  £Lalon,  Is  thi 
ress.  What  we  do 
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to  see  Justice  done; 
I  Xrald  to  say,  "That  was 
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Mikes  a  stand  for  what 

to  help  a  person  who 
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challenge,  you'll  make 
T'orld  a  better  place  In 

been  an  Inspiration  to 
presenting  4-H  Jackets, 
ribbons  and  gift  cer- 
mtembers  can  depend  on 
[ve  us  a  guiding  and 
profiting  good  community 

organization,  4-H  Club,  as 

back  bone  of  all  prog- 

noiw  will  make  tomorrow. 


BRITISH  THINKlilG  TAKES  STRONG 
LEAP  RIGHT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We  st  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, last  month  [while  I  was  in  the 
British  Isles,  my  at  tention  was  attracted 
by  a  public  opinon  poll  reporting  a 
strong  leap  to  tie  right  in  British 
thinking. 

As  stated  in  th(  Sunday  Times,  Lon- 


don, England,  on 


„„„, „ , \ugust  25,  that  news- 
paper's opinion  rssearch  center  found 
that- 


Anglo-Saxon 
social  and  economic 
far  more  rlghtwlng 
by  the  division  of  v 
the  right  and  the  le 


aUlljudea  on  a  wide  range  of 

Issues  are  fundamentally 

than  might  be  suggested 

V  ]ting  allegiances  between 

twlng  political  parties. 


This  summatio^ 
tabulation  of 
issues  of  major 
people.    Notably, 


was  supported  by  a 

opiiiions  on  a  number  of 

titerest  to  the  British 

these    issues    parallel 


those  currently  provoking  deep  concern 
here  in  our  own  United  States.  And  I 
believe,  too,  that  the  conclusions  drawn— 
that  there  should  be  a  crackdown  (m 
crime,  a  cutback  on  the  dole,  that  wel- 
fare services  should  be  pegged,  and  that 
a  great  majority  of  the  people  oppose 
their  Government's  policy  against  the 
Rhodesian  Government — closely  parallel 
n.S.  public  thinking. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  RKCoaD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
tw  follows: 

Xh*  Obxat  Leap  Bight:    Cback  Dowm   OW 

Cauo — CtJT  Back  ok  thi  Dole — P*o  Wkl- 

PABB   SMtvicKS — Support    the    Whttes    n» 

Rhodesia — Reddce  Planniho 
(By  Ronald  Butt) 

Anglo-Saxon  attitudes  on  a  wide  range 
of  socld  and  economic  Issues  are  funda- 
mentally far  more  Right-wing  than  might 
be  suggested  by  the  division  of  voting  alle- 
giances between  the  Right  and  the  Left-wing 
political  parties. 

This  is  revealed  by  a  special  Sunday  Times 
poll  conducted  by  Opinion  Research  Centre, 
which  has  put  questions  designed  to  separate 
"Right"  from  "Left,"  "conservative"  from 
"radical"  or  (to  use  another  pair  of  con- 
venient alternatives  accepted  by  some  sociol- 
ogists) "tough"  from  ''tender"  political  at- 
titudes. 

The  resulU  of  this  survey  reveal  a  much 
heavier  Right-inclination  on  these  Issues 
than  might  be  suggested  by  the  voting  in- 
tentlons  now  being  shown  by  the  public 
opinion  polls — which  give  the  Conservative 
Party  a  substantial  lead  over  Labour. 

But,  in  addition,  when  compared  with 
what  Is  known  about  public  responses  three 
or  four  years  ago— when  Labour  was  at  the 
peak  of  Its  popularity — the  survey  also  shows 
a  distinct  movement  towards  the  Right  on 
particular  Issues  as  weU  as  In  general  voting 
intentions. 

In  only  one  respect  Is  the  advantage  now 
clearly  with  the  "Left-inclined"  but  it  could 
conceivably  be  a  decisive  one  for  the  Labour 
Party.  The  poll  showed  that  64  percent, 
thought  that  "understanding  ordinary  peo- 
ple" was  more  important  than  "education 
and  experience  of  governing"  while  only  36 
percent  made  the  opposite  assessment. 

On   most    particular    Issues,    however    the 


electorate  normally  feels  more  Right-wing 
than  it  votes— and  thU  discrepancy  has  al- 
most certainly  been  accentuated  by  the  ex- 
perience of  Labour  Oovemment  In  the  last 
four  years. 

ThU  could  have  a  profoxmd  significance 
for  the  Conservative  Party's  prospects.  For 
It  means  that  the  electorate  has  criticisms  of 
traditional  Labour  attitudes  which  go  far 
deeper  and  wider  than  simple  discontent 
with  the  Labour  Oovernment's  failure,  so 
far,  to  solve  Britain's  economic  problems. 

For  example,  83  per  cent  regard  punish- 
ment for  crime  as  not  tough  enough;  79  pec 
cent  think  It  would  be  better  if  "unem- 
ployment" benefit  were  more  dlfflc\ilt  to 
get;  67  per  cent  would  rather  see  taxation 
reduced  than  welfare  services  Improved  (If 
given  the  straight  alternative)  and,  perhaps 
moet  significantly,  66  per  cent,  believe  that 
the  Government  Interferes  (I.e..  plans)  too 
much  with  Industry. 

This  last  point  Is  especially  relevant  when 
compared  with  the  findings  of  an  NOP  poU 
In  January  1964 — the  period  when  the  fash- 
ion for  planning  was  at  Its  height  and  when 
even  the  Conservative  Oovernment  had 
(during  and  after  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd's  Chan- 
cellorship) converted  Itself  to  a  modified 
form  of  the  doctrine. 

In  answer  to  the  question  "would  you 
like  to  see  more  or  less  planning?" — 66  per 
cent  In  1964  answered  "more";  9.2  per 
cent,  "less";  and  for  26.8  per  cent,  the  an- 
swer was  "about  the  same"  or  "don't  know." 
The  Sunday  Tlmee  poll  shows  that  today 
theae  figures  are  now  reversed. 

Similarly,  49.2  per  cent  of  all  voters  (In- 
cluding 35.6  per  cent  Of  Conservatives) 
thought  In  1964  that  more  Oovernment  reg- 
ulation would  make  the  country  more  pros- 
p>erous  compared  with  26.6  per  cent  who 
thought  it  would  make  it  leas  prosperous 
and  26.2  per  cent  who  thought  it  would 
make  no  difference. 

The  table  indicates  the  opinions  of  the 
people  interviewed  on  various  questions.  In- 
evitably, there  are  reservations  to  be  made 
In  interpreting  these  answers  and  in  some 
cases  there  are  signlficamt  differences  ac- 
cordlhg  to  class,  party,  age  and  sex. 

One  surprise  is  that  on  the  "dole"  ques- 
tion the  working  classes  are  very  nearly  as 
Right-wing  as  the  middle  classes — deeplte 
the  fact  that  a  high  proportion  of  working- 
class  people  are  potentially  liable  to  need 
unemployment  benefit  themselves  for  at 
least  a  short  time  at  some  point  in  their 
working  lives. 
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TABI  E  SHOWS,  IN  DESCENDING  ORDER  OF  "RIGHTWINGNESS,  "  PUBLIC  OPINION  ON  THE  QUESTIONS  ASKED  (FIGURES  IN  PERCENTAGES) 


"Right" 


"Lett" 


Crime:  In  general  do  you  tl  ink  that  punishment  given  jo  people  convicted  of  crimes  in 
Britian  is  too  severe,  not  '  ■""  "" 


Punishment  not  lough  enough '83    Punishment  too  severe '1 

79    Worse  if  "dole"  more  difficult 13 


Unimptoyment  benehb:  Dc  JSSVhi:' "tlSld" SJ  bet'liyor  worse  if  iU  was  more  difficult  Better  it  "dole"  more  difficult 

Ta^fraTs&sVrl^rs'wVkrdoyo^M^^  Reduce  Uxes 67    ..Kreas.  and  Improve  social  services 

Eco°noric~;;S?rV'C.T^rs!.?th"G^^^^^^^^^^^^  Government  interfere  too  much 66    Government  should  have  bi„.r  say. 

trol  and  planning  of  indus  try,  other  people  think  the  Government  already  Interfere  too 
Ra?ia"?L*!!'miU"orJS';c^hinkitshouldb.a,.inst^^^  "    Should  be  against  the  la 


20 
20 


42 


because  ol  his  race  or  col  i 
Rhodesia:  K  Ibere  was  a  c 


vil  war  in  Rhodesia  between  white  Rhodeslans  and  black  Support  white  Rhodesians « 

Rhodesians  which  side  wo  jid  you  want  to  win?  ,„.„.„.„.  Frfnrjitinn  and  etnarience  36    Understanding  ordinary  people 

Elitist/Populist  Government;  Which  do  you  thmk  IS  more  important  m  a  government-  Education  ana  experience «  a  »  k- k 

education  and  experience  dI  governing,  or  understanding  how  ordinary  people  leel  and 


think? 


>  12  percent  think  the  ci  rrent  situation  Is  about  right 


However,  it  is  not 
explanation  of  the 
The  objection  of 
the  abuse  of  ur 
they  believe  is  too 
plication  to 
gory  each  man 
>iim«Aif  If  the  need 

In  assessing  the 
present  poll,  do 


neb 


r? 


Support  black  Rhodesians 17 

54 


Note:  The  balance  of  panairtaiaa  is  eaada  up  by  "don't  knows.' 


MO  difficult  to  see  a  likely 
apparent  Inconsistency. 

people  is  probably  to 
^„yment  benefit  which 
>revalent — not  to  Its  ap- 

cases.  In  which  cate- 
wduld  presumably  Include 
irose. 

&3  per  cent,  who.  In  the 
believe  that  racial  dls- 


m  >st 
imen  ployment 
too    )re 
deservl ag 


crimination  should  be  against  the  law,  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  the  position  of 
noany  Conservatives  who,  though  totally  op- 
posed m  principle  to  racial  dlsciimlnatlon 
believe  it  to  be  difficult,  or  impossible,  to 
prevent  by  law. 

In  general  there  was  little  between  the 
sexes  on  most  of  the  questions  asked. 

The  main  differences  were  between  age 
groups  and  classes.  The  middle-age  groups 


(3S-M)  were  much  more  Right-wing  on  So- 
cial Services  and  taxation  than  either  the 
under-36s  or  the  over-66s. 

TLe  middle-classes  were  more  Right-wing 
on  taxation  and  the  social  services,  on  eco- 
nomic poUcy  and  on  "6Utlst"  versus  "popu- 
list" government;  the  working  classes  on 
Rhodesia  as  well  as  crime. 

The  fact  that  the  only  "Left-wing"  ma- 
jority response  was  in  favour  of  a  govem- 


mmt  "understanding  ordinary  people  m 
acalnst  the  "6UtUf  (Conservative?)  concept, 
nJesumably  explains  the  discrepancy  between 
the  general  predominance  of  Right-wing  at- 
tltudes  and  the  weight  of  built-in  support 
for  Labour  in  the  electorate,  particularly  the 
working  classes.  ^     .. 

In  the  extremity  of  the  polling  booths, 
many  voters  will  stomach  particular  Left- 
wing  attitudes  which  predominate  among 
Labour  activists  because  they  believe  that 
Labour  in  general  is  the  party  which  beet 
represents  working-people's  material  in- 
terests. . 

The  crucial  political  question  is  how  far 
this  approach  virtll  remain  for  Labour  an 
effective  bulwark  against  the  hardening  of 
Right-wing  attitudes  on  almost  every  major 
individual  Issue  of  social  and  economic 
poUcy.  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

CXDNCLUSION  OP  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  GoRi 
in  the  chair) .  Is  there  further  morning 
business?  11  not,  morning  business  is 
concluded. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCAllON,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS,  1969  • 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the    consideration    of    the    unfinished 

business.  .  „, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Assistant  Lkcislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  18037)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  bUl?  ..wo* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


WAIVER  OP  RULE  OP  GERMANENESS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  proceed  with 
my  address,  notwithstanding  paragraph 
3  of  rule  vm,  dealing  with  germaneness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CRISIS  IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA:  MOS- 
COW AT  A  CROSSROADS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  July  29 
I  addressed  this  distinguished  body  on 
the  crisis  in  Czechoslovakia.  On  that  oc- 
casion. I  warned  of  the  real  possibility  of 
a  Soviet  military  intervention,  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Hungarian  tragedy  of  1956. 

My  fears  were  justified. 

At  that  time,  the  general  expectation 
seemed  to  be  that  the  Soviets  would  not 
invade  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  conferences  at  Clema  and 
Bratislava  early  in  August  seemed  to 
fortify  the  judgment  of  those  who  be- 
lieved that  the  Soviets  had  decided  to 
compromise  and  permit  Czechoslovakia's 
distinctive  road  to  socialism. 

CONRIXNCK  IN    MOSCOW 

It  was  in  this  evolving  mood  of  h<«)ef  ul 
expectation  that  I  left  the  United  States 


early  in  August  to  attend  the  Seventh 
World  Power  Conference  in  Moscow.  I 
was  assigned  by  the  Senate  Conmierce 
Committee,  along  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  the  Hon- 
orable Hugh  Scott,  to  represent  the  US. 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  as  a 
delegate  to  this  conference. 

I  might  add  that  this  World  Power 
Conference  is  made  up  of  representatives 
of  some  40  principal  industrial  nations  of 
the  world.  It  is  held  approximately  every 
4  years;  this  was  the  first  World  Con- 
ference in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  confer- 
ence lasted  4  days,  from  August  20 
through  24,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
the  United  States  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  technical  discussions  that 
were  undertaken. 

Prior  to  the  convening  of  the  confer- 
ence, however,  it  was  my  opportunity  and 
good  fortune  to  visit  various  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  large  measure,  I  re- 
traced the  route  I  had  taken  9  years  ago 
when  I  was  chalrtoan  of  a  committee 
that  was  sent  by  Uie  Senate  to  survey 
the  water  and  pow»r  resources  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  to  report  as  to  how 
they  compared  with  those  of  the  United 
States.  I  went  out  to  Siberia,  the  Soviet 
Union's  frontier,  as  far  as  Irkutek  and 
Bratsk,  then  down  into  Soviet  Central 
Asia  to  Tashkent.  Baku,  and  to  Yerevan, 
and  flnaUy  we  flew  to  Leningrad.  In  aU, 
I  was  gone  about  18  days. 

For  me,  this  return  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union  was  most  instructive.  The  Soviets 
continue  to  make  great  progress  in  this 
field  of  power  development.  Their  great 
hydro  and  thermal  power  stations  are 
huge  and  efficient.  In  the  technique  of 
long-line  transmission  at  high  voltage 
the  Soviets  are  imdoubted  leaders.  In  9 
years  they  have  progressed  greatly  and 
their  momentum  continues. 

My  inspection  prior  to  the  power  con- 
ference was  completed  and  I  was  in  Mos- 
cow during  the  most  serious  moments  oi 
the  crisis  in  Czechoslovakia;  for  it  was 
in  those  4  days  of  the  World  Power  Con- 
ference. August  20  to  24.  that  the  second 
chapter  of  this  crisis  was  being  written, 
a  cliapter  that  we  well  know  has  been 
filled  with  tragedy,  anguish,  and  despair. 

STATEMENT    IN    COPENHACEK 

In  the  days  preceding  Soviet  miUtary 
intervention,  I  continued  to  be  skeptical 
of  the  optimistic  judgment  that  the  So- 
viets would  not  so  intervene.  While  in 
Copenhagen  on  August  7,  during  a  stop- 
over on  the  way  to  Moscow,  I  issued  a 
statement  in  which  I  lecalled  my  doubts 
expressed  in  the  speech  of  July  29  and, 
directing  my  attention  to  the  conclusion 
of    the    Cierna-Bratlslava    conferences, 
declared  that  we  should  view  with  cau- 
tious concern  the  drama  unfolding  m 
Central  Europe.    I  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  ancient  and  proud  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  might  indeed  regain  full 
freedom,   independence  and   self-deter- 
mination,  suggesting   further   that   the 
Soviets  would  gain  by  permitting  this 
course  and  in  building  a  friendship  of 
equals   in  political  and  economic  inde- 
pendence. 

AUudlng  to  the  great  economic  ana 
military  power  of  the  Soviet  Union,  I  ex- 
pressed the  further  hope  that  a  spirit  of 
detente  and  cooperation  would  grow  be- 


tween the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United 
States,  and  indeed  among  all  nations  of 
the  world.  But  I  warned  that  the  sup- 
pression of  freedom  by  the  use  of  mili- 
tary threats  and  actual  force  would  lead 
only  to  wider  confiiqt,and  to  an  escala- 
tion of  the  arms  race  rather  than  politi- 
cal agreement  and,  the  hope  of  all  man- 
kind, arms  control. 


THE   INVASION    VIEWED   FROM    MOSCOW 

Unfortunately,  my  skepticism  of  Soviet 
acceptance  of  Czechoslovakia's  new  road 
to  socialism  was  proved  correct  by  de- 
velopments on  the  opening  day  of  the 
conference,  August  20.  For,  on  that  day 
Soviet  military  forces,  along  with  units 
from  Poland,  East  Germany,  Bulgaria. 
and  Hungary,  numbering,  we  were  told, 
some  600,000  men,  invaded  Czecho- 
slovakia and  set  out  on  a  course  to  crush 
by  force  of  arms  the  movement  toward 
liberalization  in  that  coxmtry. 

Immediately,  the  Soviet  press  at- 
tempted to  justify  this  mUitary  interven- 
tion. It  was  reported  that  Czechoslovak 
citizens  concerned  about  the  trend 
toward  "counterrevolution,"  asked  for 
Soviet  assistance.  Thus  the  best  face 
was  put  on  this  brutal  display  of  miU- 
tary power.  Major  efforts  were  made  to 
seal  off  the  U.S.S.R.  from  all  information 
from  the  West.  For  the  first  time  in  about 
6  years,  the  Soviets  jammed  aU  broad- 
casts in  the  Russian  language  that  were 
coming  into  the  Soviet  Union,  and  we 
expected  that  they  soon  would  jam  all 
other  foreign  broadcasts. 

In  view  of  this  political  crisis  and  its 
implications  for  American  policy,  espe- 
cially with  the  conference  opening,  the 
American  Embassy  in  Moscow  got  to 
touch  with  us  at  once.  Both  Senator 
Scott  and  I  conferred  with  Embassy  of- 
ficials on  the  advisabiUty  of  withdrawing 
from  the  conference  or  otherwise  ex- 
pressing our  disapproval.  Ultimately,  we 
decided  that  no  practical  value  could  be 
achieved  by  a  walkout;  much  important 
work  was  to  be  done  at  this  conference; 
and  such  a  conference,  essentially  deal- 
ing with  technical  matters,  was  not  really 
the  proper  channel  through  which  to 
lodge  a  protest. 

However,  both  Senator  Scott  and  I 
advised  our  Embassy  authorities  that  we 
thought  they  should  make  it  perfectly 
clear  to  the  Russians  that  we  disapproved 
of  the  Soviet  action  and  that  we  urged 
the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  from 
Czechoslovakia.  We  agreed  to  express 
such  sentiments  at  any  appropriate 
time  and  place. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA'S    RESPONSE    TO    THE   SOVBT 
INVASION 

The  Soviet  invasion  was  swift;  the 
military  occupation  was  total.  Czecho- 
slovakia's military  forces  were  no  mateh 
for  the  600,000  tovaders.  The  invasion 
was  unexpected:  hence,  Czechoslovakia 
was  unprepared.  Wisely,  Alexander 
Dubcek,  the  First  Secretary  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Communist  Party,  and 
other  Government  leaders  urged  the 
Czechoslovak  people  to  acquiesce  in  this 
brutal  military  act,  to  avoid  provoca- 
tions that  would  bring  on  bloodshed,  and 
to  support  their  own  government  to  ite 
efforts  to  reach  some  sort  of  a  negotiated 
settlement  with  the  tovader.  The  goal  of 
Dubcek  was  to  reach  agreement  on  the 
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withdrawal  of  Sovle  t  forces  "  a«J^  •» 
possible  and  hope  t  ►  resume  the  wort  oi 
Uberaimtlon  begun  in  January  1968. 

Once  again  Sovle .  miUtary  forces  were 
In  CMChoslovakla  b  ut  in  1945  they  came 
as  liberators,  this  tt  ne  as  oppressors.  The 
contrast  was  not  h  mored  by  Caechorio- 
vaks  who  taunted  he  invaders,  painted 
swastika  signs  on  their  tanks,  greeted 
them  with  cold  con  wnpt.  staged  strikes, 
and  in  countleas  in  Uvidual  acts  demon- 
strated their  hoetlll  ;y. 

Paced  with  this  a^  resome  display  oi  So- 
viet power,  the  peo]  tie  of  Czechoslovakia 
were  determined  to  resist,  not  by  a  sense- 
less resort  to  miliU  ry  force,  which  ulti- 
mately could  not  succeed,  but  in  a 
uniquely  Caechoslorak  manner  of  defi- 
ance by  Inaction,  a  »rt  of  passive  acqi^- 
escence  in  the  Inev  itable  but  in  a  spirit 
that  would  draw  w  jrld  attention  to  this 
colossal  blunder  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  people  of  O  echoslovakia  listened 
to  their  leaders  ani  1  in  general  abided  by 
their  warnings.  Nei  otiations  were  under- 
taken at  Moscow.  [legoUations  In  which 
thePraftuie  leaders  who  were  spirited  off 
to  Moscow  like  common  criminals,  had 
little  other  choiw  than  to  accept  the 
terms  dictated  by  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
are  now  told  that  i  t  one  point  In  the  dis- 
cussions the  Russians,  when  faced  with 
continued  Czechc  Slovak  resistance  to 
their  demands,  sti  ted  categorically  that 
they  would  destroy  Czechoslovakia,  an- 
nex Slovakia  and  establish  a  mlUtary 
protectorate  over  the  Czech  lands.  The 
Czechoslovak  lead  srs  threatened  suicide 
If  this  were  done.  ^    ^  .       .  ^ 

The  Soviets  app«  ared  to  be  determined 
to  destroy  the  enightened  Dubcek  re- 
gime, set  up  a  QUliling  government,  and 
turn  back  the  clock  to  Stalinism  by  Im- 
posing a  new  era  pi  harsh  suppression. 
*~-"  -     ■    1    ^JJ^^J  miscalculated: 

iiic,  ^*»^».~ ^cek  to  collapse  under 

Soviet  military  pressure  and  they  then 
could  inaugurate  a  poUtlcal  takeover 
with  lltUe  difficult  ir.  However,  they  had 
f aUed  to  judge  co  Tcctly  the  temper  of 
the  people,  the  attl  tude  of  the  party,  and 
the  collective  loyilty  of  the  Czechs  to 
their  leaders. 

The  pewle  reslited  coiutweously.  but 
passively  and  wltiout  imdue  provoca- 
tion: they  were  uni  aoved  in  their  supiwrt 
of  Dubcek. 

The  Communist  Party,  having  met  in 
a  secret  congress.  <  etermlned  to  support 
their  Czech  leader  j. 

The  entire  Cze<hoslovak  nation  was 
behind  their  Gover  ament.  a  very  unusual 
spectacle  in  a  Com  munist  country. 

Thus,  the  Soviet  s  succeeded  militarily 
but  faUed  poUtlcal  iy. 

A  NEGOTXA1  ED  Srm.EMKNT 


Paced  with  the 


open  hostility  of  the 


Czechoslovak  masses  and  an  obstinate, 
popiilarly  supported  Government  in 
Prague,  the  Sovle  «  were  left  with  only 
two  alternatives:  T  "hey  could  clamp  down 
upon  Czechosloval  ia  a  military  govern- 
ment with  a  Sovij  t  military  governor  in 
command — clearlj ,  they  had  the  power 
to  do  this— or  tliey  could  restore  the 
Dubcek-Svoboda  breglme,  and  through 
negotiations  react  a  political  agreement. 


the  heart  of  whicl: 


would  be  the  continu- 
ation of  the  Gove  mment,  but  under  se- 
rious, Soviet-lmpo  led  restrictions. 


The  Soviets  chose  the  latter  course. 
Dubcek,  who  had  been  charged  with 
treason  by  Moscow,  was  permitted  to 
resimie  liis  position  by  the  terms  of  a 
new  compromise  settlement.  Other  terms 
reached  at  Moscow  were  said  to  Include 
a  phased  withdrawal  of  Soviet  and  War- 
saw Pact  military  forces,  but  with  the 
acceptance  of  a  permanent  garrison 
force  of  two  Soviet  divisions  on  the  West 
German  border  and  the  relmposltion  of 
censorship.  Whatever  other  terms  were 
in  the  agreement  and  how  the  Soviets 
will  play  out  their  role  as  occupiers,  are 
matters  to  be  determined  in  the  future. 
The  essential  point  is  that  the  Soviets 
are  in  control.  However,  this  presence  of 
power  ought  not  to  obscure  the  fact  that 
the  Russians  have  on  their  hands  an 
enormous  political  problem,  one  which 
they  clearly  had  not  thought  out  in  their 
hasty  fesort  to  military  force:  namely, 
the  problem  of  leading  a  people. 

At  the  moment,  the  people  of  Czecho- 
slovakia are  adjusting  to  the  new  situa- 
tion. TliiB  is  not  easy,  for  fear  Infects  the 
environment  of  this  country  as  all  are 
bracing  for  a  new  era  of  Soviet  oppres- 
sion. Purges  of  liberals  are  expected:  the 
Soviets  are  said  to  have  lists  of  thou- 
sands to  be  removed  from  the  party  and 
the  Government.  Censorship  of  the  press 
and  all  other  media  of  mass  communica- 
tions has  been  instituted.  Czechoslovak 
citizens  are  fleeing  their  country  by  the 
thousands. 

Uncertainty  and  fear  seem  to  be  the 
dominant  mood  of  the  nation  as  the  en- 
gine of  Soviet  tyranny  gives  every  indica- 
tion of  consuming  the  liberal  leaders  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  arresting  their 
course  of  UberalizaUon. 

AMKMCA'B   aXBPOlVSB 

Earlier  this  year,  the  official  response 
of  the  TJS.  Government  toward  Dubcdc's 
liberalization  in  Czechoslovakia  was  one 
of  cautious  optimism.  Our  Govenunent 
did  not  want  to  embarrass  the  new  regime 
by  seeming  to  encourage  a  too  rapid  re- 
orientation of  Prague's  foreign  policy. 
We  realized  that  the  Dubcek  government 
was  In  a  difficult  position  In  Its  relations 
with  Moscow  and  any  undue  haste  on 
our  part  to  applaud  the  Czechoslovaks 
could  hinder  rather  than  assist  the 
Prague  government  in  its  search  for  a 
new  Independent  road. 

Moreover,  there  was  littie  else  in  a 
practical  way  that  we  could  do  beyond 
making  understanding  gestures;  for  in 
the  power  relationship '  that  has  taken 
shape  betweeif  East  and  West  during  the 
postwar  decade.  Eastern  Europe  has 
come  to  be  recognized  internationally,  by 
implication  rather  than  by  specific  agree- 
ment, as  a  particular  area  of  vital  in- 
terest to  the  Soviet  Union.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  United  States  did  not  intervene 
militarily  in  Hungary  during  the  revolu- 
tion of  1956:  the  underlying  presumption 
was  that  a  thrust  by  the  United  States 
into  this  area  of  Soviet  vital  Interests 
could  trigger  a  third  world  war.  and  this 
coiild  be  a  thermonuclear  war.  Thus,  in 
1968,  as  in  1956,  we  were  boxed  in  by 
existing  political  realities  and  by  the 
harsh  realization  that  the  danger  of 
thermonuclear  war,  like  the  swOrd  of 
Damocles,  hangs  over  all  crises  between 
East  and  West. 


So,  as  the  Csechoslovak  crisis  reached 
a  new  and  dangerous  stage  in  July,  the 
United  States  was  again  faced  with  the 
same  reaUties  that  existed  in  1956;  in- 
deed the  situation  was  even  more  com- 
plicated by  our  massive  milltaiy  commit- 
ment to  Vietnam.  The  administration 
acted  wisely,  I  believe,  in  its  eflorto  to 
caution  the  Soviets  against  intervention. 
By  a  series  of  Informal  actions,  the  So- 
viets were  made  fully  aware  of  the  nega- 
tive impact  intervention  would  have  on 
American  public  opinion  and  also  how 
this  would  be  translated  into  a  slowing 
down  of  the  detente  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  Stotes. 

But  the  Soviets  must  have  placed  their 
relations  with  Washington  on  a  lower 
priority;  they  were  willing  to  accept  the 
risk  of  a  negative  Impact  on  their  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  which 
might  be  caused  by  their  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Americans  were  naturally  stimned  and 
shocked  by  the  military  invasion  and  oc- 
cupation of  Czechoslovakia.  They  did  not 
expect  it.  Apparentiy,  administration  offi- 
cials and  specialists  in  the  Government 
felt  certain  that  the  Soviets  were  willing 
to  accept  the  Clema-Bratislava  settle- 
ment, at  least  momentarily.  It  was  pre- 
sumed that  continuing  detente  in  rela- 
tions with  the  West,  unity  of  the  world 
Commimist  movement,  and  the  obvious 
good  behavior  of  the  Dubcek  government 
would  together  stand  as  valid  arguments 
against  the  risk  to  their  policies  that  was 
inherent  in  any  invasion. 

SOVIXT   DICI8ION    FOB   INTmV«NTION 

Presumably,  these  were  valid  assump- 
tions during  the  first  weeks  after  Clema 
and  Bratislava;  it  seemed  as  if  the  So- 
viets were  indeed  acting  upon  the  terms 
of  agreement  announced.  But  military 
maneuvers  were  resimied  in  western  Rus- 
sia. These  were  ominous  signs  of  things 
to  come,  for  now  we  know  these  maneu- 
vers were  actually  preparations  for  a 
possible  invasion. 

However,  the  final  decision  to  inter- 
vene Is  believed  not  to  have  been  made 
imtil  the  day  before  the  actual  invasion 
on  August  20.  On  that  occasion,  some 
Soviet  leaders  were  called  back  from  their 
vacations;  presumably  some  members  of 
the  Central  Committee  were  consulted; 
and  the  decision  was  made  at  the  highest 
level  of  political  authority;  that  is,  the 
party's  Politburo. 

Reports  In  the  press  Indicate  that  the 
military,  especially  Marshal  Grechko, 
had  played  a  major  role  in  influencing 
the  political  leadership;  the  military  had 
long  wanted  a  Soviet  force  in  Czecho- 
slovalEla  as  added  secxirity  against  West 
Germany.  The  hardliners  in  the  collective 
leadership,  notably  Pyotr  Shelest  and 
Andrei  Klrllenko  and  possibly  Shelepln. 
coalesced  with  the  military.  It  is  sur- 
mised, against  those  opposing  interven- 
tion; the  balance  was  tipped  accordingly. 
Kosygin.  Brezhnev,  and  Suslov  were  be- 
lieved to  be  opposed  to  intervention. 

WHT  THI  SOVirrS  INVADB) 

The  reascMis  for  Soviet  Intervention 
must,  of  course,  be  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture. On  the  basis  of  what  the  Russians 
have  said  thus  far  and  what  was  said 
during  June  and  July,  it  seems  evident 
that  fear  of  the  spreading  Infection  of 
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Czechoslovak  Uberallsm  was  the  primary 
reason  for  intervention. 

The  Russians  have  been  profoimdiy 
troubled  by  dissenting  InteUectuals  in  the 
U.S.SJI.  In  recent  years,  they  have  dw- 
perately  tried  to  suppress  them.  The  So- 
viet InteUlgentsla.  notably  the  writers 
and  some  scientists,  have  advocated  a 
wider  range  of  freedom;  ttiey  applauded 
enthusiastically     Uberallzlng     develop- 
ments in  Prague.  The  impUcation  seemed 
to  be  that  here  was  a  model  for  the  fu- 
ture, a  scheme  for  leading  Communist 
countries  out  of  the  dismal  Impasse  In 
which  they  have  found  themselves,  a 
scheme  which  had  the  promise  of  recon- 
cUing  poUtical  authoritarianism  with  Uie 
Irrepressible  forward  thrust  of  the  hu- 
man spirit  Into  new  realms  of  creativity. 
But  Soviet  Russia  was  not  alone  in  its 
trouble  with  the  intellectuals.  Poland  has 
had  its  dissenters,  and  they  have  made 
their  grievances  known.  Late  in  1967  and 
early  in  1968,  some  of  Poland's  leading 
philosophers,  teachers,  and  writers  joined 
with  dissenting  students  in  protesting 
against   cultural   suppression   in   their 
country.  Gomulka  responded  with  mas- 
sive repression,  with  the  result  that  Po- 
land, in  counterpoint  to  Czechoslovakia, 
has  moved  progressively  to  the  right  to 
the  extent  that  observers  now  speak  of  a 
new  Stalinism,  even  neo-Pasclsm.  in  a 
Poland  suffused  with  heightened  nation- 
alism, acute  authoritarianism,  and  bla- 
tant anti-Semitism.  Gomulka  fears  the 
InteUectual;  and  the  dissenting  intellec- 
tual he  fears  with  a  passion.  He  disliked 
what  was  going  on  in  Prague;  develop- 
ments there  were  a  threat  to  his  regime, 
and  he  wanted  something  done  about  It. 
East   Germany,   too.   has   been  con- 
cerned about  the  Infection  of  liberalism. 
While  Ulbricht,  unlike  Gomulka  in  Po- 
land, has  instituted  some  economic  re- 
forms,   and    thus    has    Improved    the 
nation's  economy,  he  has  not  modified 
his  harsh  Stalinist  rule.  He,  too,  feared 
the  liberalizing  developments  In  Prague. 
Thus,  fear  of  spreading  liberalization — 
an  acute  concern  for  a  threat  In  the 
Ideological  realm— was  a  key  factor  In 
the  decision  to  intervene.  Moscow  was 
not  alone  in  Its  purposes:  It  had  willing 
allies    in   Poland    and    East    Germany 
whose  interests  coalesced. 

The  other  reason  for  intervention  was 
undoubtedly  related  to  national  security, 
•  that  is,  a  fear  that  liberalization  in 
Czechoslovaltla  would  create  a  chink  in 
the  defensive  waU  in  this  vital  northern 
tier  area  adjoining  West  Germany.  So- 
viet, Polish,  and  East  German  vital  se- 
curity interests  are  deeply  involved  here. 
Apparently,  they  came  to  believe  that 
Dubcek's  reformers  oould  not  be  trusted 
to  protect  this  vital  sector  against  the 
possible   threat   of   a  resurging   West 

Germany.  ^    ^    ^ 

Together,  the  Ideological  and  strategic 
factors  apparently  combined  to  persuade 
the  Soviets  that  there  was  justification 
for  interventton.  These  factors  took  a 
higher  priority  in  the  scale  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy  Interests,  so  detente  with 
the  West  and  unity  of  the  world  Com- 
mimist bloc  had  to  go  by  the  board. 

JITSnnCATION  QUBSnONBB 

But.  we  might  ask.  was  Soviet  Inter- 
vention justified? 


Certainly  on  the  Ideological  level  the 
Dubcek  government  had  given  repeated 
assurances  of  its  fldeUty  to  Communist 
doctrine.  This  was  done  both  by  word 
and   by   deed.   The   2,000-word   state- 
ment by  Czechoslovak  liberal  intellec- 
tuals asking  for  wider  liberties  and  for 
forceful  action  against  the  conservative 
element  within  the  regime  was  soundly 
rejected  by  the  government.  Moreover 
administrative  actions  were  taken  that 
reduced  the  influence  of  the  Uberals  and 
widened  that  of  the  conservatives,  in 
addition,  Dubcek  had  made  it  clear  that 
competing  parties  would  not  be  per- 
mitted; the  monopoly  of  political  power 
in  Czechoslovakia  was  to  continue  in  the 

CPC 

What  Dubcek  and  his  reformers  were 
trying  to  do  was  not  to  destroy  commu- 
nism, but  to  purge  it  of  some  of  its  most 
offensive    characteristics;     their    goals 
were  to  maintain  the  prerogatives  of  the 
party  and  preserve  the  essentials  of  doc- 
trine  So  sure  were  they  of  popular  sup- 
port for  their  brand  of  communism  that 
they  permitted  a  larger  area  of  intellec- 
tual freedom.  We  must  remember  that 
these  writers  and  journalists  who  sup- 
ported the  regime  and  subsequentiy  were 
attacked  by  Moscow,  are  Communists; 
they  are  committed  to  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  Marxism-leninism.  But  these 
reformers,  this  new  breed  of  Communists, 
sought  to  make  communism  work  as  a 
viable  political  system.  They  had  seen 
doctrinaire  commimism  bring  the  most 
progressive  country  in  Eastern  Europe 
before  World  War  H  to  a  point  of  ruin. 
But  rather  than  change  the  basic  con- 
cepts governing  this  coimtry,  they  sought 
to  Uberallze  the  national  environment 
and  at  once  harness  the  entire  energies 
of  the  nation  for  the  sake  of  malting 
commvinism  a  success  in  Czechoslovakia. 
Even  dissenting  Soviet  inteUectuals  saw 
in  developments  in  Prague  the  possibUity 
of   a  new   form   of   communism   that, 
adapted  to  the  Soviet  setting,  would  per- 
mit a  massive  thrust  forward  for  Soviet 
power  and  world  communism. 

Dubcek's  reformers  were  no  threat  to 
Moscow :  If  they  could  have  created  a  hu- 
manistic socialism  popularly  supported 
and  cMnbining  the  best  of  public  and  pri- 
vate economic  systems,  that  would  have 
been  a  new  model  for  world  communism, 
especially  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 

the  world.  .  ^  ..    ..      j  ui. 

On  the  security  level,  Dubcek  and  ms 
reformers  were  even  less  a  threat  to 
Moscow  than  on  the  ideological  level. 
Time  and  again  they  reaffirmed  their  al- 
legiance to  Moscow's  security  system,  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  These  were  not  idle,  mean- 
ingless declarations;  they  were  declara- 
tions derived  from  the  natural  law  of 
poUtics;  that  is.  that  smaller  nations 
gravitate  to  the  political  orbit  of  great 
powers  particularly  when  faced  with 
what  they  believe  to  be  a  common  dan- 
ger—in  Czechoslovakia's  case  what  it  re- 
gards as  the  potential  threat  from  a  re- 
surging  Germany. 

As  a  people.  Czechoslovakia  suffered 
more  from  the  Nazi  war  machine  in  pro- 
portion, than  did  the  Soviet  Union.  None 
will  ever  forget  Lidice.  So  their  concern 
over  German  militarism  is  a  real  one.  a 
concern  derived  from  harsh  experience. 
And  it  is  ironic  that  the  first  Germans  to 


violate  Czechoslovakia's  frontiers  since 
1945  came  from  the  "fraternal"  Com- 
munist East  Germans. 

Moreover,  a  serious  issue  remains  be- 
between  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia; 
namely,  the  irredentist  ambitions  of  the 
many  millions  of  Sudeten  Germans  who 
were  expelled  from  Czechoslovakia  in 
1945  and  have  taken  residence  in  West 
Germany. 

This  practical  issue,  along  with  other 
compelling  political  considerations,  has 
created  a  natural  bond  of  common  inter- 
est between  Prague  and  Moscow.  Thus 
Moscow  should  have  had  no  fears  of  a 
political  rapprochement  between  Czech- 
oslovakia and  West  Germany.  What  the 
Czechoslovaks  wanted  from  West  Ger- 
many was  no  more  than  what  the  Rus- 
sians themselves  have  sought  from  the 
West    Germans,    the    French.    Italians. 
British,  and  others,  namely,  economic 
support  in  the  form  of  technical  assist- 
ance, possibly  hard  currency  loans,  and 
expanded  trade. 

It  is  hard  for  me,  therefore,  to  see  any 
justification  for  Soviet  fears  on  either 
the  ideological  or  strategic  level.  Pre- 
sumably, Kosygin.  Brezhnev,  and  Suslov 
were  satisfied  with  Prague's  assurances 
of  continued  fidelity;  but  others  in  the 
Soviet  policymaking  machinery  felt 
otherwise. 

RESULTS  or  TH«  sovirr  invasion  and 

MtUTABT   OCCUPATION 

As  for  the  results  of  the  Soviet  invasion 
and  military  occupation,  we  have  only 
the  perspective  of  just  over  2  weeks  upon 
which  to  make  some  judgments.  But 
some  things  seem  rather  self-evident. 

First   of   all.    the   Soviets   have   de- 
stroyed—at  least   for   now— Czechoslo- 
vakia's dream  of  a  new  road  to  socialism, 
as  it  was  initially  conceived.  How  far 
they  will  turn  back  the  clock  we  do  not 
know.  If  it  is  true— as  it  now  appears— 
that  hardline  Stalinist  types  have  as- 
sumed the  upper  hand  in  Moscow,  then 
it  seems  fairly  clear  that  in  form  and 
content  Czechoslovakia  might  well  ex- 
perience a  great  reversal,  perhaps  even 
revert  to  the  days  of  Novotny.  Reports 
from  Prague  indicate  that  a  widespread 
purge  of  liberals  is  expected.  A  new  fear 
seems  to  have  gripped  their  country,  a 
fear  reminiscent  of  the  worst  days  of 
Stalinism  in  the  1950's.  How  well  founded 
these  fears  are  can  only  be  demonstrated 
in  the  future. 

A  second  result  seems  to  be  a  percep- 
tible hardening  of  Soviet  poUcy.  Reports 
of  Soviet  pressm-e  against  Rumania, 
again  In  the  form  of  a  demand  for  War- 
saw Pact  military  maneuvers  on  Ruman- 
ian soU.  Indicates  the  extent  to  which  the 
Russians  seem  determined  to  reassert  a 
hardline-inspired  obedience  from  its  al- 
lies within  the  pact.  Rumania's  trouble 
stems  from  its  independent  foreign  pol- 
icy: internally  the  regime  is  very  much 
hard  line  in  character.  Thus,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  all  of  Eastern  Europe  may  expe- 
rience a  renewal  of  modified  Stalinism. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  THi:  CRISIS 

For  Czechoslovakia  the  implications- 
of  the  crisis  are  profotmd.  For  8  months 
the  Czechoslovaks  had  hoped  for  a  gen- 
uine renewal  of  their  country  and  the 
achievement  of  a  new  and  higher  form 
of  poUtical  life,  one  that  would  preserve 
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sociallam  but  con  bine  with  It  a  genuine 


rewect  for  the 
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llgnlty  of  man.  In  a 


word,  to  syntheiize  the  humanlam  of 
Thomas  &Casarylq  with  the  socialism  of 
Karl  Adarx. 

All  thlfl  aiM>eark  to  have  been  lost. 

The  Soviets  hive  Imposed  a  military 
occupation  on  Cb  ichoslovakla;  they  now 
control  all  the  mi  chanlsm  of  power.  For 
a  while  they  miy  continue  to  work 
through  Dubcek.  who  has  tried  desper- 
Biely  to  preserve  he  gains  of  his  regime 
and  the  dignity  <f  his  country,  but  re- 
ports frcHn  PragiJe  in  the  last  week  in- 
dicate the  odds  tt  at  he  faces. 

For  the  Soviets ,  the  invasion  and  oc- 
cupation has  by  far  the  most  serious 
implications.  For  i  few  weeks  they  had  a 
choice,  whether  »  accept  the  natiiral 
evolution  of  what  might  have  been  a 
competing  form  c  f  socialism  or  to  Insist 
upon  the  Soviet  model.  In  other  words, 
whether  to  face  the  future  hopefully 
and  boldly  or  retirn  to  the  dismal  and 
unpromising  past:  they  chose  the  lat- 
ter; and  by  so  dc  ing  they  have  demon- 
strate<).again  tha :  they  cannot  tolerate 
any  sanblance  ol  freedom  within  their 
system  or  that  of  a  fraternal  ally.  From 
this  clearly  articilated  political  reality, 
it  is  possible  to  dc  rive  the  most  dire  Im- 
plications: a  retuTi  of  the  cold  war;  an 
exacerbation  of  tinsions  in  Europe;  re- 
newal of  Stalinism  on  a  modified  scale 
not  only  in  Easte  -n  Europe  but  in  Rus- 
sia Itself. 

The  problem  o'  bloc  unity  has  been 
exacerbated  by  tie  invasion;  this  has 
serious  implicatio  is  for  Soviet  claims  to 
leadership  and  c  )ntrol  over  the  world 
Communist  movei  nent. 

Once  the  Russans  crossed  the  fron- 
tier to  chastise  tieir  fraternal  Czecho- 
slovak ally,  they  inevitably  quickened 
the  centrifugal  fdrces  of  bloc  disiuiity. 
In  recent  years  tl  e  Soviets  have  tried  to 
manage  this  probl  em;  by  and  large,  they 
have  failed.  Only  by  the  most  vigorous 
arm-twisting  and  application  of  much 
political  pressure  were  they  able  to  get 
even  respectable  jupport  for  their  unity 
conference  schediiled  in  Moscow  at  the 
end  of  this  year. 

Intervention  has  magnified  this  prob- 
lem ;  it  has  deepen  ed  the  rift  in  the  world 
Communist  mover  lent :  it  has  shaken  the 
confidence  of  th<  fraternal  parties;  it 
has  weakened  Russia's  control  over  the 
movement : 

The  Russians  v  on  for  themselves  the 
everlasting  hatred  of  the  Czechoslovak 
people,  including  the  Commimist  Party 
of  Czechoslovakia : 

Threats  of  Int  rvention  in  Rumania 
embittered  relaticns  with  the  Bucharest 
party  leaders  and  firmly  set  that  nation 
against  Moscow; 

The  Chinese  Communists  seized  upon 
the  intervention  issue  to  broaden  their 
attack  on  Mo8co\<  's  leadership ; 


The    powerful 
France   and   Italy 
strength  elsewhen 


Western    parties    in 
and  those  of  lesser 
are  visibly  shaken  and 
protested  the  invasion. 

Even  the  CPUE  A  is  split  right  down 
the  middle,  its  leidershlp  in  open  con- 
tention, its  strenith  dissipated. 

intervention    has    thrown 

into  disarray;  it  has 

9f   distrust   of   Soviet 


In    brief, 
world  communism 
sown   the   seeds 


power;  it  has  accelerated  bloc  disunity. 


Can  this  bloc  unity  be  restored? 

I  doubt  It.  CertaliUy  it  will  take  more 
than  the  next  3  months  for  the  Russians 
to  pacify  their  agitated  brethren  and  to 
rebuild  their  shattered  confidence  in  the 
"wisdom"  of  the  Soviet  leadership. 
Scrapping  of  the  Moscow  unity  confer- 
ence may  l>e  part  of  the  cost  to  the  Rus- 
sians when  the  full  bill  of  intervention 
has  been  totaled  up. 

At  the  same  time  the  Russians  will  be 
hard  pressed  to  repair  their  damaged 
image  among  their  neutralist  supporters 
in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  Having  passed  themselves  off  as 
protector  and  friend  of  the  small  nation 
against  the  imperialist  West  for  decades, 
they  are  now  faced  with  the  problem 
of  reconciling  their  propaganda  claim 
with  hard,  demonstrated  evidence  of 
Soviet  imperialistic  intervention  very 
much-  in  the  classic  19th  Century  man- 
ner. 

We  Americans  can  take  little  comfort 
in  the  events  of  the  last  weeks,  however 
much  we  may  insist  that  this  was  really 
a  family  affair.  In  a  narrow  sense  it  was 
a  family  affair,  but  it  was  a  family  affair 
that  has  far-reaching  implications  for 
East- West  relations.  Surely  none  of  us 
can  now  advocate  a  policy  of  reducing 
our  troop  strength  in  NATO.  The  mili- 
tary balance  in  Central  Europe  has  been 
radically  changed  by  the  presence  of 
600,000  Warsaw  Pact  troops  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. Before  the  August  crisis,  reduc- 
tion of  our  troop  strength  in  Europe  ap- 
pealed to  me ;  this  is  no  longer  the  case. 
For,  if  this  invasion  has  demonstrated 
anything,  it  has  demonstrated  the  speed, 
the  efBciency,  and  the  skill  with  which 
the  Soviets  could  launch  an  invasion  of 
conventional  forces  and  complete  the 
conquest  of  a  country.  All  this  talk  of 
nuclear  deterrence  now  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  meaningless:  conven- 
tional forces  have  proven  their  value  once 
again.  The  West  must  take  this  into  ac- 
count when  it  rethinks  its  military  pol- 
icy in  the  aftermath  of  the  crisis  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

EAST-WEST  SXLATIONBHIP 

Perhaps,  it  is  in  the  realm  of  Soviet- 
American  relations  that  the  crisis  may 
well  have  the  most  serious  implications. 
This  invasion  has  destroyed  a  premise  of 
American  policy  and  some  of  the  basic 
assumptions  of  our  Nation's  policymak- 
ers. Elver  since  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
in  1962,  perhaps  even  before  that,  we 
Americans,  especially  our  specialists  in 
Communist  bloc  affairs,  came  to  believe 
that  Soviet  conduct  in  foreign  affairs 
was  becoming  rational:  that  it  was  some- 
what tractable  and  consistent,  restrained 
and  more  according  to  traditional  Rus- 
sian interests.  Threat  of  a  thermonuclear 
war  introduced  a  new  ingredient  in  So- 
viet foreign  policy  calculations  that 
tended  to  generate  these  characteristics. 
Serious  analysts  have  never  denied  the 
Soviet  commitment  to  ideology  or  its 
relevance  to  foreign  policy ;  but  all  avail- 
able evidence,  particularly  the  compel- 
ling reality  of  the  thermonuclear  bomb 
with  virtually  instantaneous,  massive, 
long-range  delivery  systems,  pointed  in 
the  direction  of  a  more  stabilized  Soviet 
Union,  a  nation  whose  stake  in  world 
peace  and  in  the  continuation  of  reason- 


ably good  relations  with  the  United 
States  were  absolutely  necessary. 

August  20  seems  to  have  changed  this, 
at  least  at  this  reading. 

If  the  Soviets  cannot  feel  secure  and 
stable  with  a  Czechoslovakia  whose  eth- 
nic origins  are  Slavic,  whose  ideological 
preferences — at  least  the  leadership's — 
are  Communist,  and  whose  national  pol- 
icy and  national  Interests  are  by  any 
objective  assessment  directed  toward  a 
close  relationship  with  Moscow — if  this 
Is  the  case  with  Czechoslovakia,  if  mili- 
tary invasion  is  their  reaction  to  change 
within  the  political  system  of  their  friend 
and  ally — how  then  can  there  ever  be  a 
tolerable  relationship  established  in  So- 
viet-American relations? 

If  this  Czechoslovak  crisis  is  indicative 
of  the  quality  of  thought  and  judgment 
of  Moscow's  collective  leadership,  then  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  avotif  serious 
trouble  ahead. 

AND   TKE   rl/TUKI 

Probably  within  any  political  system, 
a  collective  leadership  is  a  potentially 
dangerous  leadership,  for  it  can  breed 
imcertalnty  and  instability  in  policy 
formulation.  We  have  seen  the  results  of 
this  phenomenon  in  the  reversal  of  the 
decisions  made  at  Clema  and  Bratislava: 
the  hardline  faction  was  apparently  able 
to  overturn  the  judgment  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  in  the  political  leader- 
ship and  commit  the  Soviet  Union  to  a 
political  course  the  end  and  implications 
of  which  only  God  knows. 

In  all  probability  the  future  will  be 
filled  with  uncertainty  for  us.  We  have 
come  to  Icnow  Kosygin  and  Brezhnev,  but 
who  are  these  other  men  and  what  are 
their  purposes?  For  this  reason,  I  was 
delighted  to  read  President  Johnson's 
warning  to  Moscow  against  unleashing 
the  "dogs  of  war"  in  Eastern  Europe. 
While  our  foreign  policy  options  runaln 
severly  restricted  in  Eastern  Europe,  still 
we  have  by  this  declaration  put  the  So- 
viet leadership  on  guard  that  their  ac- 
tions can  have  the  most  serious  impact 
on  our  relations  and  those  of  our  NATO 
aUles. 

In  the  final  analysis,  therefore,  the 
August  crisis  may  well  have  more  far- 
reaching  implications  for  East-West 
relations  than  was  the  case  in  any  other 
crisis  since  the  fall  of  1962.  For,  should 
the  Russians,  imder  the  pressure  of  new 
hardline  forces  within  that  nation's 
leadership,  inaugurate  a  new  era  of 
Stalinism  in  East  Europe,  they  would  in- 
evitably sharpen  the  cold  war,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  would  surely  be,  a 
strengthening  of  NATO  forces,  particu- 
larly those  of  West  Germany,  a  down- 
grading of  the  goals  of  detente,  and  a 
general  renewal  of  East- West  tensions. 

We  face  a  dangerous  future;  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  that. 

What  of  the  Czechoslovaks  and  their 
future?  The  situation  is  far  from  clear.  A 
harsh  Soviet  occupation  htis  been  pre- 
dicted. The  exodus  of  reformers  has  al- 
ready begim,  certainly  the  most  grievlous 
commentary  on  Soviet  tyranny;  the 
brains  of  the  country  are  being  forced 
into  exile  at  Soviet  giinpoint. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  the  power  to  impose 
a  total  police  state  system  on  Czechoslo- 
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vakia.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  rule  a  na- 
tion; it  Is  quite  another  to  lead  a  nation. 
Novotny     could     rule     Czechoslovakia; 
he  coiUd  not  lead  it:  he  was  a  total  fall- 
lue  and  the  Conununlsts  themselves  dis- 
posed of  him.  The  limits  to  which  any 
ruler  can  go,  including  the  Soviets,  are 
imprecisely  defined,  but  they  exist.  Being 
political  realists,  the  Russians  know  this. 
Thus,  this  reality  can  and  possibly  will 
act  as  a  mitigating  force  on  Soviet  rule 
on  Czechoslovakia.  It  is  significant  that 
the  Soviets  have  tried  to  avoid  unpleas- 
ant confrontations  with  people;  for  the 
most  part  they  accepted  their  teunts; 
and  they  have  withdrawn  their  tanta 
from  the  cities  to  areas  where  they  will 
be  less  conspicuous.  The  Russians  know 
they  have  a  serious  political  problem  on 
their  hands;  they  know  there  are  limits 
to  authoritarianism. 

Another  hopeful  aspect  is  the  nature 
of  the  Czechoslovak  people  themselves. 
They  have  the  stuff,  the  inner  discipline, 
fee  great  qualities  that  it  tekes  to  resist 
the  occupier  and  still  seek  to  control 
their  environment  and  political  destiny. 
Centuries  of  foreign  rule  have  instilled 
In  them  these  unique  qualities,  qualities 
that  have  been  amply  manifested  in  re- 
cent weeks.  By  their  obstinate  resistance, 
the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  may  yet 
force  the  Russians  to  adopt  a  more  con- 
ciliatory course.  The  meeting  of  the 
CPC's  Presidium  over  this  past  weekend 
and  the  carryover  of  many  liberals  by 
Dubcek  Into  the  new  Presidium  are  mani- 
festetions  of  this  manly  cotirage.  Surely, 
this  is  a  subtle  act  of  defiance;  whether 
Dubcek  can  get  away  with  it  remains  to 
be  seen 

But  we  would  deceive  ourselves  if  we 
believed  that  developments  in  Czecho- 
slovakia could  ever  go  beyond  the  per- 
missible limits  established  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  large  measure,  therefore,  the 
future  of  Czechoslovakia  depends  on  the 
future  of  the  Soviet  Union:  it  is  the  Rus- 
sians who  determine  the  bounds  of  lib- 
eralism, conservatism,  reaction,  and  neo- 
Stallnism.  In  the  final  analysis  it  is  they 
who  caU  the  tune.  We  can  only  watch 
with   great   concern   political    develop- 
ments within  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  If 
the  Russians  have  clearly  gone  back  to 
the  past  and  to  the  path  of  Stalin  with 
all  Its  dire  implications  for  world  com- 
munism, the  West,  and  Russia  itself,  then 
we  can  expect  the  worst  for  Russia  as 
we  can  for  Czechoslovakia;  but  if  this 
August  crisis  proves  to  be  only  a  momen- 
tary divergence,  if  it  is  recognized  as  a 
gross  blunder   and   miserable   failure — 
which  objectively  it  Is— to  be  righted  by 
counterpressures  and  corrective  action 
by  leaders  more  responsive  to  Russia's 
genuine  best  interest  and  that  of  its 
people,  then  this  reevsduation  can  be  ex- 
pected to  make  a  favorable  impact  in 
Prague,  as  indeed  elsewhere. 

Meanwhile,  we  can  only  hope  that  a 
new.  repressive  madness  has  not  taken 
over  that  strange  land  of  Russia. 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  demon- 
strated ratlonaUty  and  restraint  of  Rus- 
sia's leaders  In  the  Immediate  past  will 
be  resumed. 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  Russians 
will  not  try  to  arrest  and  reverse  the 
main  thrust  of  history  within  the  world 
Communist  movement,  the  thnist  toward 
divergency,  diversity,  lndepend«ice,  in- 


deed, interdependence.  We  must  hope 
that  they  cannot  arrest  and  reverse  the 
forward  thrust  of  progress,  especially  in 
the  political  and  social  realm,  that  has 
been  so  marked  a  positive  characteristic 
of  Soviet  life  in  the  past  decade. 

For,  our  fate  and  that  of  all  man- 
kind is  involved  in  the  decisions  taken 
in  Moscow  during  the  weeks  and  months 

ahead.  ,  ^.     , 

Let  us  pray  that  historians  of  the  fu- 
ture wUl  not  write  that  the  Russians  in 
the  autumn  of  1968  turned  their  backs  on 
their  responslbUities  to  civilization. 

Mr,  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
ofaquonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  caU  the  roU.  ,    ^ 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conswit  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS.    1969 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  18037)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30,  1969.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
SpongI  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  l>e  stated. 

The  Assistant  LECisLAxrvE  Clerk.  In 
lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  of  Virginia  [Mr.  Spong],  insert 
the  following: 

On  page  16,  Une  6.  after  the  period  inaert 
the  following  language:  ...     .  ♦ 

"Por  grants  and  payments  under  tne  acx 
of  September  30.  1950.  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.. 
ch  13).  and  under  the  Act  of  September  23, 
1950.  as  amended  (20  U.S.C,  ch.  9),  «90,966.- 
000  fiscal  year  1968;  Provided.  That  these 
funds  Shan  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Antl-Deflclency  Statute.  Revised  Stat- 
utes 3679,  31  U.S.C.  665  (c)  :  Provided  further. 
That  the  expendltxire  of  this  appropriation 
shall  not  be  taken  into  consideration  for  the 
purposes  of  title  U  of  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditures Control  Act  of  1968."  ^ 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
operating  under  any  controlled  time  ar- 
rangement?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  controlled  time. 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute deals  with  a  very  urgent  matter  con- 
cerning the  schoolchUdren  of  our  coun- 
try as  does  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Spong  I, 
for  whose  amendment  my  amendment 
provides  a  substitute.  ^^      ^ 

In  our  conference  just  before  the  ad- 
journment for  the  two  political  conven- 
tions, the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  agreed  unan- 
imously on  the  provision  of  $90,965,000 
to  meet  these  critical  needs. 

That  money  has  been  withheld  by  the 


President.  The  purpose  of  my  substitute 
is  to  make  this  money  immediately 
available  for  the  duration  of  the  fiscal 
year  and  to  provide  exemptions  from 
the  prohibitory  statutes  which  the  Presi- 
dent relied  upon  in  freezing  the  funds 

I  propose  to  discuss  the  amendment 
a  little  later,  as  I  understand  the  plan 
of  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  is  not 
to  pursue  any  roUcall  votes  today. 

In  that  event,  I  shall  defer  my  dis- 
cussion in  detail  of  the  amendment  until 
we  are  ready  to  begin  operating  on  the 

I  ask  that  my  amendment  be  made  the 
pending  business. 

May  I  have  the  attention  of  the  ma- 
jority leader?  I  have  just  offered  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, which  is  lying  on  the  desk.  I  under- 
stood the  plan  of  the  leadership  was  not 
to  have  any  roUcall  votes  this  afternoon. 
In  that  event,  I  shall  defer  action  on  my 
amendment  until  somewhat  later. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  yield,  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor,  so  that  I  may  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  cau  the 

^  Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  the  floor. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    »39 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  JAvrrsl  I  submit  an 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table, 
and  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  amendment  be  printed  ,^ 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  59,  lines  20  and  21,  strike  out 
"$1,873,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•'$2!o88,000.000". 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  intend  to  call  up  the 
amendment  tomorrow,  and  I  should  like 
to  explain  it  at  this  time. 

This  Is  an  amendment  to  increase  the 
appropriation  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  by  $215  mUlion  to  a  total  of 
$2,088  billion  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

This  modest  increase  is  the  absolute 
minimum  with  which  we  can  effectively 
continue  the  attack  on  poverty.  It  is  al- 
most $100  million  less  thjh  the  amount 
Congress  authorized  for  the  antlpoverty 
program  and  the  amoimt  the  President 
requested  for  GEO  in  his  budget. 

Why  does  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity need  an  additional  $215 
million?  ^     ^    . 

Only  last  December.  Congress  adopted 
a  2-year  authorization  bill  for  OEO.  It 
proposed  that  $198  bUlion  be  appropri- 
ated for  flscal  year  1968  and  $2.18  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  President  ■'UPPor*«<^^,^f?«it": 
thorizations  and  requested  a  $2  18  billion 
appropriation  for  flscal  year  1969. 
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Yet,  last  year.  Congress  appropriated 
only  $1,773  biUlon-  $200  million  less  than 
the  authorization  1  igure. 

This  year,  the  Hoi  se  and  the  Senate  ap- 
propriations Comnittees  have  proposed 
an  appropriation  oi  $1873  billion— a  full 
$307  million  under  Jne  authorization  fig- 
ure and  the  Presld*  nt's  request. 

I  should  like  to  ftdd  at  this  Juncture, 
pai«nthetleaUy.  th  it  I  have  heard  time 
and  time  again,  until  I  have  become 
weary  of  hearing  lb,  the  criticism  being 
leveled  at  the  administration,  that  it 
talks  big  and  then  does  not  provide  the 
money.  The  fact  is-  -and  if  anyone  wants 
to  challenge  me  on  this.  I  would  like  to 
debate  the  subject-  -that  every  time  Con- 
gress has  acted  on  luthorliations  for  the 
poverty  program,  ^  te  have  never  appro- 
priated the  full  amount  that  was  au- 
thorized and  the  iimoimt  that  was  re- 
quested by  the  Pr  Mddent  of  the  United 
States.  I  believe  tl  is  la  our  opportunity, 
at  this  time,  to  co  rect  It. 

«omajnay  say  tl  lis  is  a  windfall — $100 
mffilMvaaore  than  the  program  received 
last  year — ^in  a  ilme  of  general  belt 
tightening. 

But  Is  it?  Let  us  look  at  the  flseal  facts 
surroimding  the  ai  itipoverty  program. 

In  the  arithmeti(  i  of  the  administration 
of  Federal  prograi  is.  an  increase  of  $100 
million  does  not  m  san  100  million  of  new 
money  for  an  ageacy  or  department  to 
use  as  it  wills,  m  fact,  the  increase  for 
OEO  contained  in  the  appropriation  bill 
before  us  actually  1 1  less  than  the  amount 
necessary  to  keep  <  urrent  OEO  programs 
going. 

OEO  officials  teitifled  that  simply  to 
continue  present  pi  ograms  at  current  lev- 
els, an  appropriatl  on  of  $1,392  billion  is 
required.  This  met  us  no  money  to  start 
any  new  antipover  y  efforts. 

This  situation  ci  mes  about  because  of 
the  refunding  cyces  of  commimity  ac- 
tion, legal  services.  Job  Corps,  health  cen- 
ters, and  many  otl  ler  antlpoverty  activi- 
ties. Further,  a  lumber  of  programs 
which  need  only  i  lodest  funding  in  the 
startup  stage  reqilre  greater  amounts 
when  they  become  fully  operational.  For 
example,  comprehensive  health  centers 
needed  only  $33  mi  lion  In  fiscal  year  1968 
but  would  require  about  $90  million  to 
carry  on  this  year. 

Therefore,  far  from  providing  OEO 
with  new  program  funds,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  loark  of  $1,873  billion 
could  actually  ne«s8itate  a  cutback  in 
antipoverty  progr  uns.  It  falls  $59  mil- 
lion short  of  the  a  mount  needed  for  cur- 
rent programs. 

This  will  hardls  prick  the  consciences 
of  those  who  dlsipprove  of  the  whole 
concept  of  OEO.  but  they  may  not  be 
aware  of  what  has  been  happening 
lately. 

The  latest  figures  show  that  almost 
3  million  America  is  came  out  of  poverty 
in  1967.  Since  OE  D  was  created  In  1964, 
well  over  7  millior  people  have  left  pov- 
erty—more than  ZVa  times  the  annual 
rate  for  the  prece<  ling  5-year  period. 

Obviously,  somibody  has  been  doing 
something  right.  OEO  does  not  take 
credit  for  all  of   Jie  Improvement,  but 
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there  can  be  no 
programs  of  the 


a  significant  imp  ict 


jenylng  that  the  new 
ast  3  years  have  had 


Another  exciting  development  in  the 
war  on  poverty  is  the  success  of  the  part- 
nership between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Nation's  business  community  in 
developing  employment  training  and 
Jobs  for  the  hard-core  unemployed. 

This  is  the  Job  opportunities  in  the 
business  sector— JOBS— program  oper- 
ated by  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen. 

The  most  recent  figures  show  that 
NAB  has  secured  165,000  pledges  and  has 
actually  placed  40,000  previously  unem- 
ployed, and  once  largely  unemployable, 
persons  in  Jobs. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that,  last  year. 
$60  million  in  OEO  funds  went  into  this 
important  program. 

But  there  are  still  26  million  Americans 
living  below  the  poverty  line.  There  are 
5  million  Americans  whose  earnings  even 
when  they  are  working  full  time  do  not 
bring  them  above  the  poverty  line. 

These  are  the  poverty  targets.  These 
are  the  targets  which  an  Increased  OEO 
appropriation  will  help  us  reach.  We  can- 
not do  so  by  cutting  the  funds  available 
In  the  war  against  poverty. 

Look,  for  example,  at  what  has  hap- 
pened to  Headstart  Follow  Through. 
Headstart  had  the  almost  universal  en- 
dorsement of  the  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic, but  it  has  still  been  impossible  to 
begin  the  entirely  logical  Headstart 
Follow  Through  program. 

The  Follow  Through  program  is  to  find 
out  how  these  programs  develop  and  to 
reach  out  and  talk  with  the  people  who 
are  under  these  programs,  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  they  have  been  effective. 
I  believe  it  would  be  foolhardy  on  our 
part  to  spend  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  to  initiate  a  program  and  to  train 
people  under  it  and  then  not  follow 
through  to  find  out  how  the  program 
has  developed. 

Evaliiation  of  Headstart  has  made  it 
clear  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  program 
to  reinforce  the  significant  gains  made 
in  Headstart  and  to  insure  that  Head- 
start  children  continue  at  a  rapid  rate 
of  development  when  they  enter  school. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  children 
who  derive  benefit  only  from  the  short 
summer  programs  of  Headstart. 

OEO  and  the  Office  of  Education  have 
been  ready  to  implement  this  In-school 
phase  now  for  almost  2  years.  They  need 
funds.  In  fiscal  year  1968  the  President 
requested  and  was  ready  to  use  $120  mil- 
lion to  begin  a  Follow  Through  program: 
the  Congress  voted  only  $15  million— 
barely  enough  to  maintain  an  experi- 
mental pilot  program  effort  at  a  very 
modest  level. 

This  year's  tight  budget  request  was 
$50  million,  which  would  provide  $26  mil- 
lion for  program  expansion  beyond  the 
operation  of  last  year's  classes  and  the 
continued  participation  of  last  year's 
children  in  the  program.  An  appropria- 
tion of  only  $1,873  billion  would  hardly 
keep  last  year's  token  efforts  going. 

The  JOBS  program  nm  by  the  NAB 
is  another  vital  example  of  the  promise 
of  antipoverty  efforts. 

Yet,  the  appropriation  reported  by  our 
committee  falls  $21  million  short  of  the 
amount  required  to  take  advantage  of  the 


Job  opportunities  offered  by  tills  unique 
program.  Obviously,  additional  fimds  for 
these  Jobs  could  be  found  within  the  re- 
ported amoimt,  but  again  only  at  the 
unconscionable  cost  of  depriving  the  poor 
of  what  they  have  already  been  offered 
to  escape  their  condition.  It  would  be 
shameful  to  devel(H)  a  father's  Job  op- 
portunity, but  only  through  depriving  hi« 
son  of  Headstart  opportunities.  When  the 
private  sector  is  responding  so  magnifi- 
cently to  our  challenge,  can  we  afford  to 
turn  our  backs  on  it? 

My  amendment  would  add  $215  million 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  figure 
of  $1,873  billion  to  meet  some  of  these 
critical  needs. 

Of  this  amount.  $59  million  would  per- 
mit full  continuance  of  fiscal  year  1968 
programs,  $26  million  would  permit 
moimting  the  President's  recommended 
program  for  Headstart  Follow  Through. 
$9  million  would  permit  additional  em- 
phasis In  rural  areas,  and  the  remaining 
$121  million  would  permit  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  JOBS  program. 

This  is  still  $92  millirai  less  than  the 
President  requested.  Several  smaller  pro- 
gram expansions  will  regrettably  have 

to  go.  ^.        . 

The  poor,  too,  must  apparraitly  make 
some  sacrifices  to  the  Nation's  need  to 
tighten  its  belt.  I  trust  that  OEO.  as  pro- 
grams are  refunded  in  the  coming  year, 
will  economize  wherever  possible  and 
that  the  special  concerns  expressed  in 
our  committee's  report  will  receive  close 
attention.  We  cannot  in  conscience  force 
the  poor  to  bear  the  full  burden  of  our 
efforts  to  reduce  Federal  spending. 

I  hope  that  when  this  amendment  is 
called  up  it  will  be  agreed  to. 


THE  NATIONAL  DEMOCRATIC 

CONVENTION 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
make  the  following  statement  very  slow- 
ly for  the  benefit  of  all  who  will  listen 

to  me.  .  . 

I  do  not  know  in  what  lasting  mood 
the  American  public  is  going  to  remem- 
ber the  recent  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention in  Chicago.  I  do  know,  and  I 
feel  this  rather  strongly,  that  as  the  sit- 
uation now  stands  the  American  public 
will  remember  more  of  what  happened 
in  Grant  Park  and  away  from  the  con- 
vention hall  than  they  will  of  the  fine 
debate  therein  on  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority Vietnam  planks. 

For  myself,  I  have  returned  from  Chi- 
cago with  a  feeling  not  too  favorable. 
I  want  that  clearly  understood.  I  have 
received  a  fiow  of  mail  from  constituents 
back  home  who  have  read  the  newspa- 
ijers  and  who  have  viewed  the  television. 
The  mail  has  been  rather  mixed.  There 
are  those  who  felt  that  the  right  thing 
was  done,  and  there  are  other  persons 
who  felt  the  wrong  thing  was  done.  All 
seem  confused  as  to  where  law  and  or- 
der begins  and  ends— or  survives. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  pass  Judgment 
on  the  rights  or  the  wrongs  of  this  situa- 
tion. I  feel  pretty  much  as  Milton  Eisen- 
hower feels,  now  that  his  Commission 
has  been  called  upon  to  make  an  investi- 
gation of  what  happened  in  Chicago.  He 
has  stated  he  does  not  want  to  place 
himself  in  a  position  of  prejudging  the 


matter.  That  Is  exacUy  the  position  I 
take  here  today. 

However.  I  beUeve  the  American  pub- 
Uc  is  entiUed  to  know  aU  the  f  acts^  What 
came  through  the  television  sets  was 
rather  ugly.  There  Is  absolutely  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  In  my  mind  whether  what 
was  done  was  done  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment  I  do  not  know,  nor  do  I  know 
what  the  provocations  may  have  been; 
but  stirely  it  ««>peared  to  me  that  pos- 
sibly more  force  was  used  than  was  rea- 
sonably necessary. 

Mayor  Daley,  on  behalf  of  his  city  of 
Chicago,  feels  that  he  should  be  given 
time,  at  prime  time,  by  the  networks  to 
explain  his  problems  and  his  Perform- 
ance. I  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  h  s 
case  is,  but  I  think  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  know  and  to  make  their 

own  decision.  

Mayor  Daley  has  asked  for  this  time 
on  prime  television  time  to  be  given  by 
the  networks.  He  has  been  turned  down 
by  CBS.  NBC  has  offered  to  give  him  time 
on  the  "Meet  the  Press"  program.  At  tWs 
mwnent  I  do  not  know  what  the  attitude 
of  ABC  might  be.  I  do  know  the  net- 
works are  confronted  with  very  deUcate 
questions  because  all  of  these  situations 
do  set  precedents.  Theh:  decision  oould 
plague  them  in  the  future  and  come  back 
to  haunt  them,  so  they  have  to  look  dowm 
the  long  road  to  assess  what  the  ultimate 
results  might  be. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  what  happened  in 
Chicago  has  rocked  this  Nation.  Right, 
wrong,  or  Indifferent,  it  has  rocked  the 
Nation  and  so  much  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  is  confused  as  to  exactly  what 
did  happen.  How  much  took  place  that 
did  not  show  on  television,  and  how 
much  of  what  was  shown  on  television 
might  have  been  the  result  of  provoca- 
tion are  questions  needing  to  be  an- 
swered and  I  do  h<H>e  that  in  due  time 
those  questions  will  be  answered. 

Inft^miirfi  as  I  am  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Communications 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  have  a 
definite  ie«x>nslbiUty  because  no  matter 
what  the  Commission  reports,  no  matter 
What  the  President  chooses  to  do. 
whether  it  be  this  President  or  the  next 
President,  whoever  he  may  be,  the  fact 
still  remains  that  the  Congress  has  an 
independent  re«)onsibility  of  its  own. 
I  am  sure  my  majority  leader  will  agree 
with  me.  The  Congress  is  the  watchdog 
of  communications. 

My  purpose  in  rising  today  is  not  to 
prejudge  the  situation  and  not  to  pass 
comment  on  the  whys  or  wherefores,  but 
merely  to  appeal  to  the  networks  to  re- 
view their  position,  to  become  a  little 
more  condescending,  so  that  Ameri<» 
wiU  have  all  the  facts.  I  would  hope,  if 
Mr.  Daley  is  given  the  time,  it  will  not 
be  another  program  of  recrimination  and 
indictment.  I  hope  we  wUl  get  the  clear 
facts  of  all  the  evidence  and  incidents 
tiiat  led  to  this  very  rigid  security  that 
all  of  us  experienced  in  Chicago. 

How  much  of  it  was  necessary,  I  am 
unable  at  this  moment  to  say.  I  do  know 
this:  If  as  few  as  2.000  young  people — 
strong  and  able-bodied  and  even  stronger 
minded— Invaded  or  stampeded  the  con- 
vention hall  vrtth  5.000  or  6,000  people 
already  there,  only  God  in  heaven  knows 


what  might  have  happened.  That,  of 
course  could  not  be  tolerated.  Whether 
there  was  provocation.  I  repeat.  I  do  not 
taiow.  But  I  do  know  this:  The  American 
people  should  be  told. 

On  television,  I  know  that  1  hour  is 
sometimes  too  long.  It  might  be  much  too 
long  a  time  in  this  case.  I  would  hope  that 
the  networks  would  sit  down  with  the 
mayor.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  to  be 
across  the  board— NBC,  CBS,  or  ABC— 
but  they  could  straighten  this  out  among 
themselves.  Somehow,  I  think  it  wtU  do 
us  all  a  lot  of  good  if  at  least  we  heard  aU 
sides  of  the  matter.  U  Mayor  Daley  were 
given  the  time  to  explain  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  his  side  of  the  situation.  I 
think  that  in  the  long  nm  all  of  us  would 
be  better  off. 

I  repeat,  I  am  not  here  as  anyone  s 
advocate,  but  because  I  am  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Communications 
and,  in  all  probability,  I  am  going  to  re- 
ceive a  lot  of  mail  on  this  subject,  and 
pressing  requests  wUl  be  made  of  my 
committee,  I  am  going  to  suggest,  openly 
and  publicly,  here  today,  that  the  presi- 
dents of  the  three  networks  sit  down 
with  Mayor  Daley  to  see  whether  they 
cannot  reach  a  reasonable  agreement  and 
allow  Mayor  Daley  to  appear  on  televi- 
sion and  explain  his  side  of  the  story  to 
the  American  people. 

Then,  let  the  American  people  Judge 
who  was  right,  who  was  wrong,  and 
whether  anyone  went  too  far. 


DEATH  OF  ROGER  PEACE 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  August  recess,  our  State  and  Na- 
tion, and  e«>eclally  the  journalistic  world, 
was  deeply  saddened  by  the  death  of 
Roger  Peace,  one  of  the  ablest  of  news- 
men,  and  one  of   the  finest  of  civic 

Roger  Peace  was  no  stranger  to  the 
UJ3.  Senate,  since  he  was  the  interim 
U.S.  Senator  from  South  Carolina  in 
1941  after  James  F.  Byrnes  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  Supreme  Court.  His  distin- 
guished record  while  a  Member  of  this 
body  speaks  for  itself. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Roger  Peace 
was  the  chairman  of  Multimedia,  Inc., 
an  enterprise  whose  importance  to  our 
people  is  evident  in  the  listing  of  its 
component  divisions:  The  Greenville 
News-Piedmont  Co.,  the  Ashevlile  Citi- 
zen-Times Publishing  Co.,  and  the  Multi- 
media Broadcasting  Co.,  consisting  of 
WFBC-AM-FM-TV,  GreenvUle:  WBIR- 
AM-FM-TV,  KnoxvlUe,  Tenn.;  WMAZ- 
AM-PM-TV,  Macon,  Ga.;  and  WWNC, 
Ashevlile.  As  the  steward  of  these  opera- 
tions, Mr.  Peace  turned  in  a  remarkable 
record  in  the  public  interest. 

Roger  Peace  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
new«)aper,  radio,  and  television  fields, 
and  his  progressive  poUcies  were  instru- 
mental in  the  tremendous  industrial 
growth  of  the  Piedmont  area  of  South 
Carolina,  and  e«)ecially  Greenville.  His 
father,  B.  H.  Peace,  bought  the  Green- 
ville News  in  1919  at  his  urging.  Roger 
successively  became  sports  editor,  general 
manager,  and  editor  before  moving  on  to 
managerial  positions:  But  it  was  the  tiUe 
of  editor  that  he  always  liked  beet. 

Roger  Peace  believed  in  our  country 
and  the  princtoles  that  made  it  great.  He 


always  stood  for  what  was  best  for  the 
people.  He  had  a  great  vision  for  the 
South,  and  spumed  offers  which  would 
have  made  him  rich,  but  which  would 
have  taken  control  of  the  vital  news 
media  out  of  the  region.  He  had  faith 
that  the  South  would  prosper,  and  his 
faith  was  rewarded. 

Roger  Peace  always  made  himself  part 
of  his  editorial  columns.  He  attacked  the 
growing  centralization  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  waste  of  Federal 
funds.  He  knew  what  the  Constitution 
meant,  and  saw  how  it  was  being  eroded. 
He  had  traveled  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
understood  the  nature  of  international 
communism  and  its  threat  of  squelch- 
ing the  free  world.  Once  we  had  gone 
into  Vietnam,  he  favored  a  miUtary 
victory. 

I  would  be  much  amiss  if  I  did  not 
mention  Roger  Peace's  astonishing  rec- 
ord of  community  service.  It  has  been 
said  that  not  a  single  educational  insti- 
tution in  our  State  has  failed  to  benefit 
from  his  efforts  and  his  substance.  He 
was  a  trustee  of  the  South  Carolina 
Foundation  of  Independent  Colleges.  He 
was  instnimental  In  organizing  the 
Greenville  County  Foundation.  He  was 
a  former  president  of  the  Greater  Green- 
ville Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Community  Chest  of  Greenville. 

Above  all,  Roger  Peace  remained  a 
newspaperman  to  the  end.  In  everything 
he  did,  he  sought  to  raise  the  sights  of 
the  commimity.  His  newspapers  set  the 
standards,  and  they  are  standards  which 
it  will  be  difficult  to  surpass. 

In  the  death  of  Roger  Peace.  I  have 
lost  one  of  my  finest  and  most  loyal 
friends  I  frequently  consulted  with  him. 
and  valued  highly  his  wise  counsel,  ms 
views  were  Imaginative  and  thought- 
provoking.  His  dedication  and  his  en- 
thusiasm for  his  country's  welfare  were 
a  source  of  inspiration. 

Roger  Peace  was  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen, a  true  patriot,  and  a  great  American 
In  his  passing,  our  State,  the  South,  and 
the  Nation  have  lost  an  eloquent  spokes- 
man. He  was  truly  a  great  buUder,  and 
as  the  poet  said : 


When  a  great  builder  dies 

For  years  beyond  his  ken 
The  light  he  leaves  behind  him 

win  shine  upon  the  path  of  men. 

I  have  had  personal  experience  with 
Roger  Peace's  effect  upon  the  lives  of 
others,  especially  cm-  young  people.  1^0 
of  his  grandsons  served  as  pages  in  the 
US  Senate  upon  my  awwintment,  Ed- 
mund A.  Ramsaur,  Jr.,  and  Roger  C. 
Peace  IH  Both  proved  to  be  splendia 
young  men  of  character  and  abiUty  and 
dedication,  and  the  imprint  of  ttielr 
grandfather's  life  was  evident  in  them. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  his  lovely  daughter.  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Ramsaur.  his  grandchUdren.  and  Ws 
brother.  Mr.  B.  H.  Peace.  Jr..  arid  his 
sisters,  Mrs.  Gertrude  P.  Leake,  and  Mrs. 
Laura  P.  Echols,  and  otitier  surviving 
members  of  the  Peace  famUy. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  editorials  and 
articles  concerning  this  late  distin- 
guished citizen  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  They 
include  editorials  from: 
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Paises, 


WSI'A 


1968. 


Pel  tce, 


"Roger  Craft 
News,  August  22, 

"Our  Humble 
vllle  News,  August 

"Roger  Craft 
Piedmont,  Augiut 

"Roger  C.  Peac 
August  22,  1968; 

"Mr.  Roger 
Herald,  Augxist  22, 

"Rogert  C.  Peac  s, 
rler,  August  3, 196( 

"Editorial, 
August  23  and  24, 

Also  the  following 

"Roger    C 
Leader,  Dies  at 
Piedmont,  August 

'•Roger  Peace 
nlty,"  Greenville 
1968; 

"Roger   Peace, 
Dies,"  Green ville 

"Tributes  Are 
Greenville  News, 

-'Roges-  C.  Peace 
day  at  44V' 
22.  1968; 

"Mortal,  but 
Roger  Peace  at 
vllle  Piedmont 

"Roger  Peace 
Man,"  Greenville 
and 

"Roger  C.  Peaoi 
Greenville  News, 

There  being  no 
and  articles  were 
in  the  Record,  as 


leace,"  the  Greenville 


1»68; 

C  ratltude,"  the  Green- 

25,  1968; 
I  eace,"  the  Greenville 

22. 1968; 

the  Index-Journal, 


;,"  the  Spartanburg 
1968: 

the  News  and  Cou- 
;  and 

Voice  of  the  Air," 


articles: 

Publisher,    Civic 
Ifome,"  the  Greenville 

1. 1968; 
Mourned  by  Commu- 
Piedmont,  August  21, 


^ews   Media   Builder, 

Ifews,  August  22,  1968; 

to  Roger  Peace," 

August  22,  1968; 

Funeral  Planned  Pri- 

Greennjille  Piedmont,  August 

lireplaceable.   Said   of 

Fiineral  Rites,"  Green- 

Aurust  23,  1968; 

Ciilled  an  Irreplaceable 

Ifews,  Augtist  24,  1968; 

Tributes  Plow  In," 
August  24,  1968. 
o  >Jectlon,  the  editorials 

>rdered  to  be  printed 

follows: 


(From  the  OreenvU 
Room 


"Thou    wert   my 
friend." — Essay  on 


nt 


I  hone 


asso  :iatefl. 


Roger  Craft  Peace 
and  more  to  tbose 
hlm^  during  a 
broadcasting  career 
was  about  16  and 
his  sudden  death  at 
nlng  quiet  of  hla 

"Mr.  Roger"  lookeit 
employee  but  as 
mand    presence    of 
which  made  orders 
ship  ability  which 
desires   without  the 
When  he  spoke  of 
he  Included  himself 

The  editorial  "we" 
policies  of  the 
Bonal  Journalist  in 
his  own  and  the 
Rather,    he    Insisted 
the  newspapers 
of  all  In  position  to 

In  later  years,  whet 
had  been  partly  shift  id 
time  again,  he  reslst<d 
a  personal,  signed  co 
preferred  to  be  merel ' 
page.    And,    Indeed 
whether  be  was 
prlnclplee,  set  forth 
Insured  his  Imprint 
manner  that  will  live 
est  of  us. 

We  recognised  and 
grasp   and   depth   of 
knowledge.  We  were 
sense  which  could 
plicated  situation  doitn 
•o  that  BolutloDa 
OMUy. 

Above  all,  he  taugbk 


strip 


anl 
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Pkacs 


C  SAPT 

^de,   philosopher   and 
Van,  Pope. 


was  all  of  these  thlngcs 

us  who  worked  with 

distinguished  newspaper  and 

which  began  when  he 

ended  only  the  day  before 

39  as  he  sat  In  the  eve- 


upon  all  of  us  not  as 

He  had  the  com- 

the    natural    executive 

iiuperfluous  and  leader- 

onveyed  his  advice  and 

necessity  of  directives. 

enfployes  of  the  company. 


newsp  iper; 
tie 
pre  iedlng 
ted   thai 
repr<  sent 


was  literally  that  in  the 

he  was  not  a  per- 

sense  that  many  of 

generation  were. 

that    what    went    Into 

the  best  thinking 

contribute. 

the  managerial  burden 

to  others  and  he  had 

urging  that  he  write 

umn,  insisting  that  he 

a  part  of  the  editorial 

he    was,    regardless    of 

writing.  His  high 

precept  and  example, 

>n  the  newspaper  in  a 

longer  than  the  young- 


acti  lally 


admired  the  enormous 

his   Intellect   and   his 

g^teful  for  his  common 

a  problem  or  a  c<»n- 

to  its  bare  essentials, 

analyses  came  more 


and  he  praotioed  per- 


sonal and  Instltutloaal  Integrity  and  intel- 
lectual honesty. 

He  was  the  "open  door"  kind  of  executive 
who  was  quickly  available  to  an  employe  or 
a  member  of  the  public  with  a  professional, 
personal  or  community  problem.  Except 
when  he  secluded  himself  to  write  or  to 
think,  he  answered  his  own  telephone  with- 
out the  screening  of  calls  by  a  secretary. 

As  he  was  thus  avalllable  with  his  wit  and 
wisdom  to  all  of  us,  so  he  was  to  the  civic 
and  governmental  leaders  of  the  community, 
state  and  nation  which  be  believed  in  with 
fervent  patriotism.  He  might  have  had  a 
brilliant  public  career,  but  was  unwilling  to 
give  up  his  great  love,  the  printed  page,  to 
pursue  It. 

Even  so.  his  advice  and  counsel  were  eagerly 
sought  by  elected  and  appointed  leaders  at 
all  levels.  Just  as  his  professional  knowledge 
and  Judgment  were  icnown  and  respected  na- 
tionwide. 

While  building  and  presiding  over  a  com- 
munications organization  which  has  few 
equals  anywhere,  Mr.  Peace  gave  freely  of  his 
time  and  talents  to  civic  causes  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  His  and  the  corporation's 
philanthropy  touched  thousands  in  ways  cal- 
culated to  help  them  to  help  themselves 
and  others. 

There  isn't  a  single  educational  institution 
In  the  sUte  which  hasn't  directly  benefitted 
from  his  efforts  and  his  substance,  and  he 
assisted  many  outside  of  It. 

Thousands  of  South  Carolinians  work 
today  at  better  Jobs  created  for  them  by  the 
wisdom  and  efforts  of  Roger  Peace  and  a 
few  other  men  back  in  the  1940's  and  1060's. 

Mr.  Peace  was  chairman  of  the  Prepared- 
ness for  Peace  Commission  which  blue- 
printed the  post-World  War  II  governmental 
reforms  and  set  in  motion  the  Industrial 
development  program  upon  which  this  srtate's 
present  economy  was  built.  He  helped  imple- 
ment the  South  Carolina  industrial  revolu- 
tion by  a  decade  of  service  on  the  State  De- 
velopment Board  which  grew  out  of  his  com- 
mission's recommendations. 

But  first,  and  always,  Roger  C.  Peace  was  a 
newspaperman . 

In  his  teens  he  was  a  reporter,  before  the 
Peace  family  beaded  by  his  late  father,  B.  H. 
Peace,  acquired  ownership  of  The  Green- 
ville News  and  some  years  later  of  The  Pied- 
mont. In  his  twenties  he  was  an  editor  and 
in  hla  thirties  a  publisher  and  manager. 

The  economics  of  publishing  and  broad- 
casting demanded  more  and  more  of  his  time. 
But  despite  tills,  and  despite  broad  and  deep 
Involvement  in  public  and  other  business  af- 
fairs as  a  participant  and  consultant,  he  was 
In  mind  and  heart  fundamentally  a  reporter 
and  editor. 

In  both  these  roles,  which  he  combined 
and  balanced,  he  had  few  peers.  He  possessed 
to  a  rare  degree  what  newsmen  know  and 
feel  as  a  sort  of  professional  instinct.  He  was 
instrumental  in  launching  the  careers  of 
several  distinguished  editors,  in  each  of 
whom  he  discovered  and  developed  this  in- 
stinct which  is  more  Inbred  than  Instilled  or 
acquired. 

His  great  regret  In  lat»  years  was  that  the 
pressure  of  other  duties  prevented  his  func- 
tioning more  actively  In  the  area  of  writing, 
a  skill  he  exercised  with  unmatched  facility 
and  clarity,  and  editing,  a  task  to  which  he 
brought  extraordinary  insights.  This  man 
who  had  held  many  titles,  pubUc  and  private, 
often  said,  "No  title  meant  more  to  me  than 
that  of  Editor." 

But.  so  great  was  his  capacity  to  adapt  and 
to  grow  that,  unlike  most  newspapermen,  he 
also  poaseesed  or  developed  great  business 
acumen  marked  by  a  rare  combination  of  sta- 
bility and  daring,  foresight  and  caution. 

It  was  this  foresight,  wisdom  and  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  state  and  ootnmunlty 
that  prompted  him  to  take  several  steps, 
which  culminated  In  the  formation  of  the 


public  corporation.  Multimedia,  of  which  the 
OreenvlUe  and  AshevlUe  newspapers  are  a 
part.  His  basic  purpose  was  to  provide,  as  far 
as  was  hiunanly  possible,  that  the  news- 
papers, as  quasi-public  institutions,  would 
continue  under  community  control  In  per- 
petuity. 

Nobility  and  compassion  were  hallmarks 
of  Mr.  Peace's  relations  with  his  fellowman. 
His  capacity  for  friendship  was  virtually 
limitless  and  his  friends  were  legion  and 
representative  of  almost  the  whole  spectrum 
of  humanity. 

He  had  a  full  measure  of  the  divine  gift 
of  laughter,  most  often  turned  upon  himself, 
and  a  natural  and  wholesome  personal  Jollity. 
He  insisted  that  those  around  him  possess 
and  exercise  the  trait  he  invariably  referred 
to  as  "levity." 

People  were  attracted  to  him  because  they 
could  look  upon  him  and  say  with  the  poet, 
"Here  is  a  man !" 
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(Prom  the  Greenville  News,  Aug.  25,  1968 1 
Qua   HuMBLK   GaATrrrrDE 

We  are  confident  that  our  readers  and 
friends  will  understand  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  us,  much  less  the  Peace  family, 
to  acknowledge  all  of  the  tributes  and  ex- 
pressions of  grief  and  S3rmpathy  which  have 
come  in  a  comforting  tide  since  the  death  of 
our  beloved  Roger  C.  Peace. 

So  many  have  been  in  the  form  of  tele- 
phone calls  and  notes  to  individuals  among 
the  scores  of  men  and  women  who  make  up 
The  News-Piedmont  and  associated  com- 
panies. Others  have  been  simple  verbal  ex- 
pressions Impossible  to  record  or  to  remember 
accurately.  Many  have  come  from  strangers. 

In  many  ways,  these  are  more  meaningful 
than  the  more  formal  messages  from  persons 
of  prominence.  Their  manner  and  tone  of 
themselves  Indicate  that  the  speakers  or 
writers  recognize  the  personal  sort  of  loss 
each  of  us  has  experienced  and  the  grief  we 
feel:  and  that  members  of  the  public  share 
our  feelings,  for  as  a  public  man  "Mr. 
Roger"  belonged  to  them  also. 

We  would  be  less  than  honest,  and  guilty 
of  false  modesty,  if  we  did  not  say  that  the 
most  pleasing  gestive  of  all  was  that  of 
Mayor  David  G.  Traxler  in  asking  that  the 
United  States  flag  be  flown  at  half-staff  on 
all  city  buildings  during  the  hours  of  deepest 
mourning. 

Postmaster  Robert  A.  Jolley  Jr.  concurred 
in  Mayor  Traxler's  opinion  and  directed  that 
the  flag  on  the  city's  principal  federal  build- 
ing likewise  be  lowered  In  tribute  to  Mr. 
Peace. 

We  thank  them  both  in  their  personal  feel- 
ings and  official  capacities. 

It  first  was  an  honor  befitting  a  public 
spirited  citizen  who  felt  and  practiced  deep 
patriotism,  dedicated  the  news  media  he 
headed  and  gave  so  much  ot  himself  to  com- 
munity, state  and  nation. 

It  also  recognized  his  position  as  a  former 
United  States  Senator,  an  honor  bestowed 
upon  him  by  another  distinguished  South 
Carolinian  and  his  lifelong  friend,  the  late 
Governor  and  Senator  Burnet  R.  May  bank. 
It  was  he  who  as  governor  in  1941  appointed 
Mr.  Peace  to  succeed  James  F.  Byrnes  for 
the  interim  term  while  he  himself  success- 
fully sought  the  seat.  Mr.  Peace  considered 
this  position  one  of  the  highest  and  moat 
honored  an  American  could  hold. 

All  of  these  things  were  said  and  done,  not 
In  pride  but  in  humility  for  a  man  who  was 
himself  both  great  and  humble. 

As  we  often  presumed  to  speak  for  him 
while  he  lived,  we  think  we  speak  for  him 
as  well  as  for  ourselves  now  when  we  ac- 
knowledge these  gestures  and  express  grati- 
tude for  the  words  of  praise,  sympathy  and 
comfort — all  in  the  ^>irit  of  the  ennoUing 
humility  which  enabled  our  beloved  friend 
and  mentor  to  "walk  with  kings,  nor  lose  the 
common  touch." 


[From  the  OreenvlUe  Piedmont, 

Aug.  33,  1068] 

Roan  Casmr  Pbacb 

Roger  Craft  Peace,  above  all  else,  was  a 
working  newspaperman. 

His  Interests  covered  a  broad  spectmm — 
government.  poUtlcs,  finance.  Industry,  busi- 
ness, education,  travel,  state  and  local  plan- 
ning—but his  heart  was  in  the  newspapers 
be  published,  the  people  who  put  them  to- 
gether and  their  content. 

Newspapers  were  hU  life,  from  the  day  In 
1016  that  he  went  to  work  on  The  Greenville 
News  as  a  cub  reporter  tlU  hU  death  yester- 
day at  69.  ^  ^ 

Many  honors  came  to  Mr.  Peace,  local,  state 
and  national.  From  one  of  them  developed 
the  first  of  the  two  things  in  which  he  took 
paramount  pride. 

It  was  in  1943  that  Mr.  Peace  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  South  Carolina  Prepared- 
ness for  Peace  Commission.  That  commission, 
in  1945.  presented  a  comprehensive  postwar 
plan  for  South  Carolina.  Including  a  recom- 
mendation for  the  formation  of  the  South 
Carolina  Research.  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Board.  The  Board  and  its  extremely 
effective  operation  was  a  prldeful  thing  to 

him. 

The  other  of  the  two  was  the  employes  trust 
fund  that  he  set  up  within  the  News-Pied- 
mont Company.  That  was  reflective  of  his 
Immediate  concern  for  his  associates  (he 
never  called  them  employes)  and  was  indica- 
tive of  his  larger  concern  for  all  who  moved 
within  his  sphere. 

Mr.  Peace  was  a  man  of  many  facets.  His 
business  acumen  was  recognized  by  all  with 
wbmn  he  had  business.  His  integrity  was  Just 
as  great.  His  friendship  was  a  thing  of  value. 
His  love  of  family  and  friends,  his  compas- 
sion for  others,  his  ability  to  bear  sorrow 
with  a  strong  heart — aU  had  an  amazing 
depth.  HU  Judgment,  ability  and  dedication 
to  whatever  public  or  private  task  he  under- 
took brought  the  greatest  admiration. 

He  was  a  man  who  wUl  be  long  and  lovingly 
remembered  t>ecause  of  the  kind  of  man  he 
was.— WJ.O. 

(From  the  Greenwood  (B.C.)  Index- 
journal,  Aug.  33, 10681 
Roon  C.  PzAcx 

The  strong  and  restless  mind  of  Roger 
Peace  led  him  in  many  directions  as  a  state 
and  commimlty  leader,  and  for  a  time  on  the 
national  scene. 

But  wherever  these  other  Interests  led, 
they  always  spread  out  from  the  central  core 
of  his  being  as  a  newspaperman. 

His  identity  was  as  the  guiding  hand  of 
the  OreenvlUe  News  and  the  Greenville  Pied- 
mont, and  later  radio  and  television  interests. 
But  he  served  In  many  ways,  not  only  as  an 
active  participant  in  programs  for  state  and 
commiinlty  uplift,  but  as  a  man  whose 
counsel  was  often  sought  by  those  in  public 

Perhaps  his  greatest  tribute  comes  In  the 
deep  respect  and  afTectlon  with  which  he  was 
held  by  hla  associates  on  all  levels  In  all  de- 
partments of  the  newspaper  and  other  In- 
terests he  headed. 

Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  Peace  family, 
and  to  our  friends  on  the  Greenville  news- 
papers who  have  lost  a  valued  friend  and 
counselor. 


(From  the  Spartanlnirg  (S.O.)  Herald, 
Aug.  22, 1068] 
Ma.  Roosa  Passks 
Twenty  some  years  ago,  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  working  for  Mr.  Roger.  He  was  presi- 
dent and  publisher  of  two  great  newspapers 
...  yet  he  was  affectionately  referred  to  as 
"Mr.  Roger."  He  was  "Mr.  Roger"  from  Jud- 
son  Chapman,  editor  of  The  Piedmont,  to  the 
bald-headed  elevator  man. 

NormaUy  when  one  writes  an  editorial  of 
the  passing  of  a  fine  cltlaen,  the  effort  Is 


made  to  ll*t  hU  accomplishments.  With  the 
passing  of  Mr.  Roger  the  list  Is  too  long.  He 
wouldn't  have  liked  It,  anyway. 

Yet,  one  cannot  refrain  from  thinking  of 
the  many  great  and  lovely  things  he  did  for 
his  profession.  hU  community,  state  and  na- 
tion. He  was  a  newspaper  reporter  and  later 
a  United  States  Senator.  That's  a  great 
spread  In  the  endeavor  of  one  man. 

"Mr.  Roger"  was  Roger  C.  Peace.  When 
he  died  Tuesday,  he  was  president  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  OreenvlUe  Newspapers.  He  stood 
tall  among  present  day  Americans.  His  shad- 
ow win  long  stand  bold  and  wide  from  the 
Piedmont  of  his  South  Carolina  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean. 

So  long,  Mr.  Roger. — Phh.  B.* 

(Prom    the    Charleston     (S.C.)     News    and 

Courier.  Aug.  23,  1968] 

RoccR  C.  Peace 

An  able  business  man  with  a  keen  sense 
of  obligation  to  public  service.  Roger  C.  Peace 
combined  the  basic  qualities  for  a  success- 
ful newspaper  publUher.  His  management  of 
The  Greenville  News  and  The  Greenville 
Piedmont,  purchased  earlier  by  his  father, 
the  late  Bony  Hampton  Peace,  was  so  efficient 
that  radio,  television  and  the  two  Ashevllle 
newspapers  were  added  to  the  family  hold- 
ings. , 

A  man  who  commanded  both  respect  and 
loyalty.  Mr.  Peace  was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  others  in  the  publishing  field  and  by 
fellow  citizens  generally.  As  a  tribute  to  his 
leadership  in  South  CaroUna,  he  was  ap- 
pointed U.S.  Senator  to  serve  an  interim  term 
when  James  P.  Byrnes  became  an  associate 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

We  knew  Roger  Peace  as  a  courteous,  in- 
telligent and  affable  colleague.  He  bore  per- 
sonal sorrows  with  cheerful  fortitude.  His 
death  at  69  after  a  long  Illness  is  a  source  of 
grief  to  a  large  number  of  friends,  associates 
and  admirers. 

WSPA:  Voice  of  the  Air,  August  23  and 
24.  1968 
The  sudden  passing  of  Roger  Peace  re- 
moves from  the  South  Carolina  scene  a 
public  figure  who  can  ill  be  spared  In  these 
troublesome  times. 

His  perception  was  worldwide,  but  his  heart 
and  his  dedication  always  were  to  his  com- 
munity, his  state  and  his  country,  and  In 
that  order. 

Although  extremely  successful  in  many 
and  varied  business  enterprises,  he  was  fun- 
damentally a  newspat>crmaji.  What  he  did 
In  building  the  Greenville  News  and  Green- 
ville Piedmont  Into  the  outsUndlng  publi- 
cations they  are  today  exemplifies  the  best 
in  JournaUsm.  In  this  era  when  so  many 
Southern  newspapers  have  been  bought  up 
by  outside  Interests.  Roger  Peace  never  gave 
a  second  thought  to  the  fabulous  offers 
received  for  the  Greenville  newspapers  which 
would  have  made  him  several  times  a  mU- 
Uonalre  early  In  Ufe. 

Roger  Peace  beUeved  a  state's  greatest 
asset  was  Its  young  people.  The  only  time 
he  ever  thought  about  leaving  South  Caro- 
lina was  when  his  father,  the  late  B.  H. 
Peace,  hesitated  about  taking  advantage  of 
an  opportunity  to  buy  the  GreenvilU  Pied- 
mont on  which  young  Peace  cut  his  Jour- 
nalistic teeth.  When  Mr.  Peace  returned 
home  one  night,  he  foxmd  hU  eldest  son 
sitting  on  his  packed  trunk  ready  to  take 
off  for  faraway  places  to  pursue  his  chosen 
profession  unless  his  father  bought  the 
OreenvlUe  newspaper.  Mr.  Peace  told  his 
son  If  he  wanted  a  newspaper  that  badly, 
be  would  buy  It. 

And  there  began  the  buUdlng  of  the  two 
fine  daUy  newH>apers  which  have  meant  so 
much  to  the  gnxwth  of  OreenvlUe  and  the 
growth  of  the  Piedmont.  The  GreenvUle 
News-Piedmont  are  shining  examples  of 
what  home-owned  newBp^>«»  can  mean  to 
a  community  and  a  region. 


The  GreenvUle  newspapers  attained  their 
success  because  the  Peaces  recognized  that 
the  news  columns  belonged  to  the  readers, 
and  they  never  lost  their  objectiveness. 

One  example  wlU  serve  to  show  Roger 
Peace's  devotion  to  true  Journalism.  His 
pa^iers  had  waged  an  editorial  campaign  for 
extension  of  the  city  UmlU  to  Include  a 
community  outside  of  GreenvUle  which  re- 
sented the  effort  to  bring  It  In.  A  carnival 
came  to  West  Greenville,  and  Roger  Peace 
and  members  of  his  famUy  and  staff  at- 
tended it.  The  police  arrested  the  party  for 
some  undisclosed  reason  and  locked  them 
up. 

The  elder  Peace  was  furious.  Of  course, 
his  son  and  party  were  released  without 
difficulty,  and  then  came  the  question  at 
publicity.  The  elder  Peace  wanted  to  play 
down  or  kill  the  story.  Roger  wdered  that 
It  be  put  on  the  front  page  of  the  Green- 
ville paper.  His  reasoning  was  that  no  one. 
not  even  the  publisher's  family,  had  Immu- 
nity from  the  readers  of  the  newspapers 
having  the  news. 

There  are  scores  of  examples  of  the  wis- 
dom and  courage  of  Roger  Peace  In  the 
buUdlng  of  the  GreenvUle  newspapers.  But 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  It  was  this  man's 
big  heart,  friendliness  and  his  ability  to 
attract  intelligent  and  loyal  associates  that 
enabled  him  to  scale  so  many  ladders  of 
success. 

Roger  Peace  will  be  missed  and  mourned 
by  people  In  all  walks  of  life.  But  those  who 
wUl  miss  him  and  mourn  him  most  will  be 
tbose  with  whom  he  was  associated  ovw 
the  years  and  who  knew  him  best. 

A  real  big  30  goes  up  on  life's  scoreboard 
in  the  passing  of  Roger  Peace,  and  South 
Carolina  Journalism  has  lost  Its  brightest 
star. 

(Prom  the  Greenville  Piedmont.  Aug.  21. 
1068] 
RocEB  C.  PEACE,  Publisher.  Civic  Iaadek.  Dies 
AT  Home  / 


Roger  Craft  Peace.  69.  noted  Greenville 
newspaperman,  business  and  civic  leader  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Multimedia,  Inc., 
died  last  night  at  his  home,  201  Crescent 
Avenue.  ,       ,^    ^ 

Mr.  Peace  was  bom  May  19.  1899.  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Bony  Hampton  Peace  and  Mrs. 
Laura  Estelle  Chandler  Peace. 

Mr.  Peace  was  married  In  1920  to  Miss  Etca 
•nndal  Walker.  They  had  two  children,  the 
late  Roger  C.  Peace.  Jr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  (Dor- 
othy Ann  Peace)  Bamsaur  of  Greenville.  Mrs. 
Etca  Peace  died  June  21.  1965. 

Mr.  Peace's  second  wife.  Mrs.  Amy  New- 
grcn  Peace,  died  Sept.  19.  1967. 

Also  surviving  are  a  brother.  B.  H.  Peace. 
Jr  of  Greenville;  and  sisters.  Mrs.  Gertrude 
P  Leake  and  Mrs.  Laura  P.  Echols  of  Oreen- 
vlUe and  grandchildren,  Edmund  A.  (Ted) 
Bamsaur,  Jr.,  of  Greenville.  Etca  Ann  Bam- 
saur of  Greenville.  Norlln  Craft  Peace  of 
Coral  Gables.  Fla.,  and  Roger  C.  Peace.  lU 
of  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Another  brother,  Charlie  Peace,  died  In 
1958.  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Prances  P.  Graham 

died  in  1967.  ».     ,    ^# 

He  was  educated  In  the  public  schools  of 
Greenville  and  was  graduated  from  Purman 
University  with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
in  1010.  He  entered  ROTC  training  in  1018 
and  served  later  as  an  instructor  in  the 
UiUted  States  Army. 

Mr  Peace  began  his  newspaper  career  as  a 
reporter  In  1916  on  The  OreenvlUe  News. 
Soon  thereafter,  at  the  behest  of  two  other 
sons,  his  late  father.  B.  H.  Peace,  who  op- 
erated a  commercial  printing  business,  ac- 
quired The  News  from  the  late  Capt.  EUlson 
A  Smyth.  Father  and  sons  began  the  build- 
ing process  that  has  developed  the  news- 
paper into  one  of  the  most  successful  In  the 
Southeast.  ^,^       . 

Roger  Peace  served  as  sports  editor  in 
1019-20  and  as  editor  from  1930-94,  at  wUeik 


25602 

time  he  becMne  biutiMB  m»n«g«.  H«  re- 
nuoned  wstlve  In  the  nUtorUl  dlnotlan  of 
the  peper.  When  hla  futher'e  health  began 
to  f»U  about  1980.  he  t  agan  to  aHume  maw 
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xwpooalbUlty   in   the 


DTcrall    operation   of 


what  U  now  a  large  pu  Mlehlng  company. 

The  OreenvUle  Kewi  aoqulred  The  Pied- 
mont in  1927  and  mer|ed  It  Into  the  bu^- 
neaa  operation  at  The  <  IreenTlUe  Newe-Pled- 
mont  Co.  In  1932  the  company  eetabll^ed 
Radio  Station  WFBC.  which  later  entered 
the  televlalon  field.  .    _ 

Upon  his  father's  det  th  In  1934.  l«r.  Peace 
became  president  of  ti  e  News-Piedmont  Oo. 
and  publisher  of  the  tiro  newspapers,  hold- 
ing the  tme  of  edlto  of  The  News  for  » 
period  of  time. 

The  News-Piedmont  Co.  purchased  the 
•  AshevlUe,  N.C.,  newspajjers  in^  1984,  forming 


^^Imes  Publishing  Co., 

the  AshevUle  Times 

operate*  a 


The  AshevUle  Citizen 

Inc.,  which  publishes 

and   the  AshevUle   Cllksen   and 

radio  station. 

Multimedia.  Inc..  wsi  organized  last  year. 
Its  divisions  are  the  OreenvUle  News-Pied- 
mont Co.,  the  AshevUl »  Cltlaen-Tlmes  Pub- 
lishing Co.  and  M\iltlm  xtla  Broadcasting  Co.. 


the  latter  consisting 


(If  WPBC-AM-FM-TV. 


OreenvUle:      WBIB-Alk-FM-TV.     KnoxvUle. 
Tenn.;   WMAZ-AM-FM  TV,  Macon.  Oa.,  and 


;rc. 


WWHC-AMr  AshevUle 

Mr.  Peace  has  servt  A 
Peoples   National    Banc 


Piedmont  and  Norther  i  BaUway,  the  Oreen' 


vUle  Conmiunlty  Hotel 


>>rp.  and  as  chairman 


of  the  board  of  WMBC  Inc. 

He  served  an  Interlik  term  In  the  United 
Statee  Senate  from  i.ugust  to  November, 
1941,  former  Sen.  Janes  P.  Byrnes  was  ap- 


pomted  to  the  United 
Other     community 


I  Itetes  Supreme  Court, 
and    dvU     activities 


South    Carolina.    It 
study  of  the  state  and 


day  In   1965,   when 


Maym:  David  O. 
today  over  the  deatt 
Peace,    prominent 
tlons  media  executlvi  i. 

"I  am  sorry  to  h(  ar 
Roger  Peace,  who  ha^ 
years,  been  a  friend 
OreenvUle,    especlaUy 
mfent."  he  said. 

"Tbe  lOM  of  him.  ohe 
will  be  felt  over  a  loi « 

Mayor  Trailer  sale 
Moompany  him  to  ^  7i 


In  connection  with  the  Mayor's  PKBT  plan 
to  ease  clttes'  tax  problems. 

Leonard  M.  Todd,  president  of  the  Oreater 
OreenvUle  Chamber  of  Commerce,  spoke  of 
the  publisher's  death  as  a  "personal  loss  to 
me  as  a  friend."  ^  ^  ,, 

Todd  said,  "There  u  no  question  that  sir. 
Peace's  ^w«'^llng  of  the  news  media  has  had 
a  tremendous  impact  m»  this  area's  growth. 
He  has  handled  It  ImpartlaUy.  He  has  been 
interwtod  In  cultural  actlvltleB  and  hla  ef- 
forts have  greaUy  advanced  the  arts. 

"His  death  wlU  be  a  very  great  loee  to  our 
oonununlty." 

Pbrmer  Oov.  James  F.  Byrnes  of  Columbia, 
a  long  Ume  friend  and  associate  of  Mr.  Peace, 
said,  "I  am  shocked  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  Roger  Peace. 

"When  I  was  appointed  to  the  u.8.  su- 
preme'Court  Roger  Peace  succeeded  me  as 
U.8.  senator  and  ably  represented  South 
Carolina  In  that  body. 

"During  all  my  pubUc  service  I  consulted 
Roger  about  important  problems  and  always 
profited  by  hU  wise  counsel.  I  had  no  more 
loyal  friend  and  his  death  Is  a  source  of  great 
sorrow  to  me." 

[From  the  OreenvUle  News,  Aug.  22, 1968] 

ROGKB  PBACX.  NrWS  MXDIA  Btjildbs,  Dx«8 


Of 


director  of  the 
OreenvUle.   the 


ranged  from  presldemy  of  the  Community 
Chest  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was 
connected  with  a  numl  >er  of  charitable  agen- 

He  was  a  trustee  or  the  South  Carolina 
Foundation  of  Indepei  dent  Colleges  and  was 
instrumental  In  organizing  the  OreenvUle 
County  Foundation. 

In  1942  Mr.  Peace  re  Mlved  an  appointment 
as  chairman  of  the  Ireparedness  for  Peace 
Commission,  which  li  a  1946  report  pre- 
sented  a   comprehensive    postwar   plan   for 


imbraced    a    complete 
ocal  governments  with 


suggestions  for  sweepi  og  reforms. 

Amdhg  the  recomm  mdatlons  was  the  for- 
mation of  the  State  I  esearch.  Planning  and 
Development  Board,  n  hlch  was  subaequenUy 
renamed  the  State  De^  elopment  Board.  When 
the  General  Assembly  created  the  agency, 
Mr.  Peace  was  one  of  the  first  directors  ap- 
pointed and  served  ontlnuoualy  untU  his 
resignation  m  1966. 

Mr.  Peace  was.  horn  red  on  his  66th  birth- 


friends,  relatives   and 


newspaper   .ssociates  paid  tribute  to  blm  for 
■    "^the  community,  state 


hU  contributions  In   —   

and  nation.  He  was  p  -aised  especlaUy  for  hU 
role  as  publisher  of  newspapers  that  have 
"set  the  tone  of  the  community." 

Funeral  arrangeme  its  will  be  arranged  by 
The  Mackey  Mortuar  r 

IProm   the    OreenvUle    Piedmont,    Aug.    21. 
1>68] 

ROGBB    PKACK    MOTJUnO    BT    COMMUMtTT 

llraxler  expressed  shock 
i  last  night  of  Roger  C. 
( OreenvUle    Oommunlca 


.  about  the  death  of 

consistently,  over  the 

supporter  of  aU  of 

of   the   city 


uid 


of  our  finest  citizens. 
.  period  of  time." 
Peace  had  planned  to 
'Mhlngton  in.  January 


Roger  Craft  Peace,  69,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Multimedia,  Inc.,  died  Tuesday 
night  at  his  home.  301  Crescent  Ave. 

His  career  as  a  southern  newspaperman 
spanned  more  than  half  a  century  from  his 
first  days  in  1914  as  a  reporter  for  The 
OreenvUle  News,  and  he  became  eminently 
successful  as  editor  and  publisher,  bxislness 
and  civic  leader  in  later  years. 

Mr.  Peace  was  bom  lilay  19,  1899,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Bony  Hampton  Peace  and 
Mrs  Laura  EsteUe  Chandler  Peace,  and  was 
married  in  1920  to  Miss  Etca  TUidal  WaUter, 
who  died  June  21,  1968. 

They  had  two  children.  Mrs.  K.  A.  (Dorothy 
Ann)  Ramsaur  of  OreenvUle  and  the  late 
Roger  C.  Peace  Jr. 

Mr.  Peace's  second  wife.  Mrs.  Amy  New- 
gren  Peace,  died  Sept.  19.  1967. 

Also  surviving  are  a  brother.  B.  H.  Peace 
Jr.  of  OreenvUle;  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Oertrude 
P.  Leake  and  Mrs.  Laura  P.  Echols  of  Oreen- 
viUe;  and  grandchildren,  Edmund  A.  (Ted) 
Ramsaur  Jr.  and  Etca  Ann  Ramsaur  of 
OreenvlUe,  and  Norlln  Craft  Peace  and  Roger 
C.  Peace  m  of  Coral  Oables,  Fla. 

A  brother,  Charlie  Peace,  died  In  1988 
and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Prances  P.  Oraham.  died 
in  1967.  .^^ 

Funeral  services  will  be  conducted  Friday 
at  the  Mackey  Mortuary  by  Dr.  L.  D.  John-_ 
son  and  Rev.  James  O.  Stertz.  The  time 
wlU  be  announced.  Burial  will  be  in  Spring- 
wood  Cemetery.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church. 

An  honorary  escort  will  consist  of  employes 
of  The  OreenvUle  News  and  the  OreenvUle 
Piedmont. 

At  Mr.  Peace's  urging,  his  father,  B.  H. 
Peace,  In  1919  purchased  The  Greenville 
News  and  the  newspaper  rapidly  progressed 
to  become  an  InfluentUl  ent«rprlM.  "Mr. 
Roger,"  as  he  came  to  be  familiarly  known, 
was  editor,  1920-24,  after  serving  a  year  as 
sports  editor,  then  as  business  manager. 
However,  he  maintained  interest  and  di- 
rection of  editorial  content  throughout  hla 

career.  _.„ 

The  Peace  famUy  acquired  the  OreenvUle 
Piedmont  In  1927  and  It  was  merged  into 
the  News-Piedmont  Co.  which  l>ecame  the 
nucleus  of  an  expanding  publishing  and 
broadcasting  endeavor.  The  elder  Peace's 
health  began  to  faU  in  193p  and  he  died  in 
1934. 

On  his  father's  death,  Roger  Peace  became 
president  and  publisher  of  The  Newa- 
Pledmont  Co.  and  also  retained  his  responsi- 
bility as  editor  for  a  time. 

With  his  leadership,  the  company  estab- 
lished Radio  SUtlon  WFBC  in  1982.  and  in 


the  1980e  WFBC-TV  was  founded.  TheAi^- 
vUle  newspapen  and  radio  station  WWNC 
were  bought  in  1984  and  Mr.  Peace  was 
chairman  of  the  board. 

BCr  Peace  for  many  years  was  a  director  oi 
numerous  corporations  and  civic  organiza- 
tions, and  he  was  an  interim  UB.  wMtor  in 
1941  He  was  chairman  of  the  Preparedness 
for  Peace  Commission  for  South  CaroUna 
during  World  War  n  years  and  a  study  of 
the  commiaalon  resulted  to  the  formation  ol 
the  B.C.  Reseaztdi.  Planning  and  DevwoP- 
ment  Board,  now  known  as  the  State  Devel- 
opment Board. 

He  was  U.S.  senator  from  August  to 
November  1941  after  James  F.  Byrnes  was  ap- 
polntwl  to  the  U.8.  Supreme  Court. 

Mr  Peace  was  a  trustee  of  the  S.C.  Foimda- 
tlon  of  Independent  CoUeges  and  was  instru- 
mental in  organizing  the  OreenvUle  County 
FoundaUon.  He  also  was  a  former  president 
of  the  Greater  OreenvUle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce    and     the     Community     Chest     of 

OreenvUle.  ,      „  .. _, 

He  served  as  a  director  of  Peoples  National 
Bank,  the  Piedmont  and  Northern  Railway 
and  Greenville  Community  Htotel  Con>- 

Mr  Peace  was  honored  on  his  68th  birth- 
day in  1968.  when  friends,  relatives  and 
newspaper  associates  paid  tribute  to  him  for 
bis  contributions  In  the  community,  state 
and  nation.  He  was  praised  especially  for  hU 
role  as  pubUsher  of  newspapers  that  have 
"set  the  tone  of  the  community." 

MulthnedU.  Inc.,  of  which  he  was  chalr- 
num.  was  organized  In  1967.  Its  divisions  In- 
clude The  News-Piedmont  Co..  the  AshevlUe 
Citlzen-Tlmea  PubUahing  Co.  and  the  Multi- 
media Broadcasting  Co..  the  latter  comdrtlng 
of  wFBC-JUii-FM-TV.  a"»««»^"J«:  .^^^ 
AM-FM-TV  KnoxvUle,  Tenn;  WMAZ-am- 
FM-TV  Macon,  Oa.;  and  WWNC,  AshevUle. 
iti  Peace  was  educated  In  OreenvlUe  pub- 
Uc schools  and  was  graduated  Ui  1919  from 
Furman  University,  becoming  sports  editor 
of  The  OreenvlUe  News  that  year  and  assum- 
ing his  first  management  responsibUlty  in 
the  newspaper  field. 
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(From  the  OreenvUle  News,  Aug.  22.  19881 

Tributss  Asx  Pmb  to  Rookx  Peace 
The  death  of  Roger  C.  Peace,  board  chahr- 
man  of  Multimedia.  Inc.,  and  a  moving  force 
to  OreenvlUe  and  South  Carolina,  for  many 
years,  brought  an  immediate  response  from 
officials  and  citizens  from  aU  over  the  state 
and  elsewhere.  ».    _  m 

His  leadership  among  those  who  knew  and 
worked  with  him  was  summed  up  by  J.  Kelly 
SUk  president  of  MvUtlmedla,  Inc.,  and  presi- 
dent and  pubUsher  of  The  OreenvUle  News- 
Piedmont  Co.,  who  said  of  his  long-time 
friend  and  twsoclate: 

"Roger  Peace  was  a  seU-made  leader,  wbo 
aU  his  Ufe  was  quick  to  gain  the  respect  of 
the  common  man  and  the  great.  He  was 
humble  but  never  meek.  And  he  was  fair, 
never  allowing  himself  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing decisions  based  on  petty  personal  reason- 
ing but  always  thinking  of  the  right  and  Just 
cause  of  aU  concerned.  His  sound  Judgment 
cannot  be  replaced. 
"His  ablUty  to  Inspire  was  unique.  He  wiu 

be  missed."  _^ 

Messages  Included  one  from  former  uov. 
James  P.  Byrnes,  of  Colimibia,  a  close  friend 
and  associate  of  Mr.  Peace  for  decades.  The 
state's  elder  statesman  said : 

"For  40  years  he  and  I  were  the  closeet  of 
friends.  I  had  not  a  closer  friend  than  Roger 

Peace.  

"When  I  was  appointed  to  the  VS.  Supreme 
Court,  Roger  Peace  succeeded  me  as  U.S. 
senator  and  ably  repreeented  South  Carolina 
in  that  body.  ^  ,^  _. 

"During  aU  my  public  service  I  consulted 
Roger  about  Important  problems  and  always 
profited  by  his  wise  counsel.  I  had  no  more 
loyal  friend  and  hla  death  Is  a  source  of 
great  sorrow  to  me  ...  a  terrible  shock." 
Oov.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  McNalr  said: 


"South  Carolina  has  lost  an  able  and  elo- 
quent spokesman.  We  share  with  the  family 
their  deep  loss  and  extend  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathies. We  have  long  admired  Mr.  Peace 
pmonaUy  and  profeeslonally  and  count  hU 
passing  a  great  loss." 

•^  The' state's  two  U.S.  senators  expressed 
their  regreu  in  separate  message*.  Sen.  Strom 
Tburmond  said: 

"I  was  shocked  and  grieved  to  learn  of  tne 
death  of  my  close  friend,  Roger  C  Peace.  Oi^ 
sUte  and  nation  have  lost  one  of  their  ablest 
and  moet  distinguished  newsmen. 

"He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  newspaper,  radio 
and  televUlon  fields  and  hU  progressive  poU- 
cles  were  Instrumental  In  the  tremendous 
Industrial  growth  enjoyed  In  the  Piedmont 
area  of  South  Carolina,  and  especlaUy  Oreen- 

"He  was  a  great  patriot  and  his  wise  coun- 
sel meant  much  to  me  and  aU  South  Caro- 
linians." 

Sen.  Ernest  F.  HolUngs  said: 

"The  death  of  Roger  C.  Peace  marks  the 
further  passing  of  a  great  era  for  South 
Carolina. 

"Through  the  years  he  stood  for  the  finest 
things  that  make  our  great  state  and  we  have 
lost  some  of  our  character  with  his  passing. 
•He  was  always  a  credit  to  his  profession, 
to  his  conmiunlty,  to  his  state  and — as  a 
former  U.S.  senator — ^to  his  country. 

"Men  of  hU  abUlty,  Integrity  and  principle 
can  Ul  afford  to  be  lost  diirlng  times  of  such 

peril." 

Evangelist  BUly  Oraham  said: 

"I  am  shocked  and  grieved.  He  was  one  of 
the  great  men  of  the  South." 

U.8.  Rep.  Robert  T.  Aahmore  telephoned: 

"It  was  with  great  sorrow  that  I  learned  of 
the  death  of  Roger,  one  of  Greenville's  lead- 
ing citizens  in  many  respects.  Undoubtedly 
he  was  one  of  the  ablest  businessmen  in  this 
area  and  had  achieved  great  success  in  the 
news  media  field. 

"He  was  a  loyal  GreenvllUan,  always  ready 
and  wUUng  to  lend  hU  great  infiuence  and 
support  to  those  things  which  would  improve 
and  promote  the  Interest  of  the  city  he  loved 
BO  much.  We  shall  miss  him  greatly." 

U.S.  Rep.  W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn  of  Greenwood 

said:  .     .. 

"Mr  Peace  was  one  of  the  truly  greatest 
men  that  It  ever  has  been  my  privilege  to 
know  He  was  a  man  of  vlWon,  of  Integrity, 
and  was  Intensely  patriotic  and  believed  in 
the  future  of  the  Southland  and  the  United 
Statee. 

"He  exemplified  the  very  highest  standards 
and  ethics  In  the  field  of  journalism.  He 
was  a  leader  and  he  wUl  be  greatiy  missed 
by  thousands  of  people  in  our  stote  and  na- 
tion. For  the  period  he  served  as  U.S.  senator. 
he  was  a  statesman." 

Dr.  R.  C.  Edwards,  president  of  Clemson 
University,  said: 

"Roger  C.  Peace,  as  a  citizen  and  as  a 
newspaper  publisher,  was  a  man  of  high  at- 
tainments and  broad  Interests.  He  was  espe- 
cially concerned  tlu-oughout  his  career  with 
the  educational  needs  of  South  CaroUna.  He 
was  a  true  friend  of  Clemson  University,  and 
the  Clemson  community  Is  saddened  by  his 

death."  ,  __ 

Wes  Gallagher,  general  manager  of  The 
Associated  Press,  wired  from  New  York: 

"I  deeply  regret  the  death  of  Roger  Peace. 
His  was  a  long  and  most  distinguished  career 
and  your  community  and  state  will  surely 
miss  his  vision  and  leadership.  His  passing 
Is  a  severe  loss  to  Journalism." 

Ambrose  Hampton,  chairman  and  pub- 
lisher of  The  Stote  at  Columbia,  said: 

"The  South  and  Its  news  media  have  suf- 
fered a  great  loes  and  we  have  lost  a  loyal 

Frank  Daniels,  president  and  publisher  of 
the  News-Observer  Co.  at  Raleigh,  N.C.,  said: 

"Please  express  our  deepest  sympathy  and 
regret  to  Roger  Peace's  family.  TUt  South 
a^  the  nation  have  lost  a  great  new^aper- 


Anderson  Iridependent  and  Dally  MaU  pub- 
lisher WUton  E.  Hall  said: 

"Roger  wUl  long  be  remembered  as  a  dis- 
tinguished South  Carolinian  whose  leader- 
ship in  Journalism  and  other  endeavors 
WlU  be  greatly  missed." 

Mayor  David  O.  Traxler  said: 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  about  the  death  of 
Roger  Peace,  who  has  oonslstenUy,  over  the 
years,  been  a  friend  and  supporter  of  aU  of 
Greenville.  especlaUy  of  the  city  government." 

"The  loes  of  him,  one  of  our  finest  citi- 
zens, will  be  felt  over  a  long  period  of  time.** 

Mayor  Traxler  said  Peace  had  planned  to 
accompany  him  to  Washington  in  January 
m  connection  with  the  Mayor's  PERT  plan 
to  ease  cities'  tax  problems. 

Leonard  M.  Todd,  president  of  the  Greater 
OreenvlUe  Chamber  of  Commerce. .  spoke  of 
the  pubUsher's  death  as  a  "personal  loes  to 
me  as  a  friend." 

Todd  said,  "There  Is  no  question  that  Mr. 
Peace's  handling  of  the  news  media  has  had 
a  tremendous  Impact  on  thU  area's  growth. 
He  has  handled  it  impartially.  He  has  been 
Interested  In  cultural  activities  and  his  ef- 
forts have  greatly  advanced  the  arts. 

'His  death  wUl  be  a  very  great  loss  to  our 
community." 


I  From  the  OreenvlUe  (S.C.)  Piedmont,  Aug. 

22, 1968] 
RooBB  C.  Peace  Funebal  Planned  FamAT  at  11 


Funeral  services  for  Roger  C.  Peace,  69, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Multimedia.  Inc., 
who  died  Tuesday,  wlU  be  conducted  Friday 
at  11  am.  at  The  Mackey  Mortuary  by  Dr.  U 
D.  Johnson,  Rev.  James  O.  Stertz  and  Dr. 
BlUy  Oraham. 

Burial  will  be  in  Sprlngwood  Cemetery. 
Honorary  escort  wUl  be  his  associates  of 
The  OreenvlUe  News  and  OreenvlUe  Pied- 
mont. , 

Mr.  Peace's  death  ended  a  career  of  more 
than  50  years  which  mcluded  prominence  In 
writing,  publishing  and  civic  fields. 

Mr  Peace  was  bom  May  19,  1899,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Bony  Hampton  Peace  and 
Mrs  Laura  EsteUe  Chandler  Peace  and  was 
married  in  1920  to  Miss  Etca  'Hndal  Walker, 
who  died  June  21,  1968. 

They  had  two  children,  Mrs.  E.  A.  (Dorothy 
Ann)  Ramsaur  of  OreenvUle  and  the  late 
Roger  C.  Peace  Jr. 

Mr.  Peace's  second  wife.  Mrs.  Amy  Newgren 
Peace,  died  Sept.  19, 1967.  „    „   „ 

Also  surviving  are  a  brother.  B.  H.  Peace 
Jr  of  OreenvlUe;  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Oertrude 
P.  Leake  and  Mrs.  Laura  P.  Echols  of  Oreen- 
vUle- and  grandchUdren,  Edmund  A.  (Ted) 
Ramsaur  Jr.  and  Etc*  Ann  Ramsaur  of  Green- 
vlUe,  and  Norlln  Craft  Peace  and  Roger  C. 
Peace  HI  of  Coral  Oables,  Fla. 

A  brother,  CharUe  Peace,  died  In  1968  and 
a  sUter.  Mrs.  Frances  P.  Graham,  died  In  1987. 
At  Mr.  Peace's  urging  his  father,  B.  H. 
Peace,  In  1919  purchased  The  OreenvlUe  News 
and  the  newspaper  rapidly  progressed  to  be- 
come an  influential  enterprise.  "Mr.  Roger 
as  he  came  to  be  familiarly  known,  was  edi- 
tor. 1920-24.  after  serving  a  year  as  sports 
editor,  then  as  business  manager. 

The  Peace  famUy  acquired  the  Greenville 
Piedmont  in  1927  and  it  was  merged  Uito  the 
News-Piedmont  Co.  which  became  the 
nucleus  of  an  expanding  publishing  and 
broadcastmg  endeavor.  The  elder  Pe-fos 
health  began  to  fall  to  1930  and  he  died  m 

1934. 

On  his  father's  death,  Roger  Peace  became 
president  and  pubUsher  of  The  News-Pled- 
mont  Co.  and  also  retained  his  responsibUlty 
as  editor  for  a  time. 

With  his  leadership,  the  company  estab- 
Ushed  Radio  SUtton  WFBC  in  1932,  and  in 
the  1980s  WFBC-TV  was  founded  The  Ajhj^ 
vlUe  newspapers  and  radio  station  WWNC 
were  bought  In  1954  and  Mr.  Peace  was  chaU- 
man  of  the  board. 

Mr  Peace  for  many  years  was  a  director 
of  numerous  corporations  and  civic  orga- 


nizations, and  he  was  an  interim  U.S.  sena- 
tor in  1941.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Pre- 
paredness for  Peace  Commission  for  South 
CaroUna  during  World  War  U  years  and  a 
study  of  the  commission  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  S.C.  Research,  Planning  and 
Development  Board,  now  known  as  the  State 
Development  Board. 

He  was  U.S.  senator  from  August  to  No- 
vember 1941  after  James  P.  Byrnes  was  ap- 
pomted  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Peace  was  a  trustee  of  the  S.C.  Founda- 
tion of  Independent  Colleges  and  was  in- 
strumental in  organizing  the  OreenvlUe 
County  Foundation.  He  also  was  a  former 
president  of  the  Greater  OreenvUle  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Community  Chest  of 

Greenville.  .     „  ...       , 

He  served  as  a  dU-ector  of  Peoples  National 
Bank,  the  Piedmont  and  Northern  Railway 
and  OreenvUle  Community  Hotel  Corp. 

Multimedia,  Inc.,  of  which  he  was  chair- 
man, was  organized  in  1967.  Its  divisions  in- 
clude the  News-Piedmont  Co.,  the  Ashe\'Ule 
Cltlzen-Timee  Publishing  Co.  and  the  Multi- 
media Broadcasting  Co.,  the  latter  consisting 
of  WFBC-AM-FM-TV.  OreenvlUe;  WBIRr-, 
AM-PM-TV,  KnoxvUle,  Tenn.;  WMAZ-AM- 
FM-TV,  Macon.  Ga.;  and  WWNC,  AshevlUe. 

[From   the   OreenvlUe   Piedmont.   Aug.   28, 
1968] 

MOBTAt,    BUT    iBBEPIJkCEABtE,     SAD    OF    ROOEB 

Peace  at  Fttnoul  Rtteb 
Roger  C.  Peace,  honored  by  hundreds  of 
associates  from  over  60  years  of  enlightened 
service  in  business,  community,  state  and 
nation,  was  eulogized  and  put  to  final  rest 
today  In  ceremonies  which  matched  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  own  "common  sense"  life. 

"I  have  been  nurtured  by  the  flow  of  that 
greatest  of  aU  fountoins,  his  fountato  of 
common  sense,"  was  the  personal  eulogy  of 
Dr  L  D  Johnson,  Mr.  Peace's  pastor,  who 
drew  the  phrase  from  Mr.  Peace's  recent 
praise  of  long-time  friend  Gov.  James  F. 
Byrnes. 

Oov  Byrnes  and  hundreds  of  others  as- 
Boclated  with  the  Multimedia,  Inc.,  board 
chairman  through  the  years  heard  Dr.  John- 
son former  First  Baptist  Church  pastor  and 
now  at  Purman  University;  Dr.  Billy  Gra- 
ham famed  evangelist;  and  Rev.  James  O. 
Stertz.  present  Plrst  Baptist  pastor,  re- 
peatedly recommend  Mr.  Peace's  life  as  an 
example  of  courage,  devotion  and  service. 

"We  believe  that  God's  noblest  creation  Is 
man,  and  that  man's  best  good  Is  to  honor 
God  by  making  the  most  he  can  of  the  In- 
telligence and  ability  entrusted  to  him,"  Dr. 
Johnson  said.  "Roger  Peace  was  a  man  who 
did  that— in  his  business.  In  his  service  to 
his  community,  state  and  nation. 

"Our  c<Hnmon  mortality  is  the  ultimate 
and  indisputable  answer  to  the  human  feel- 
ing that  any  man  Is  Indispensable.  But 
some  are  irreplaceable.  To  a  great  many  peo- 
ple Who  were  Indebted  beyond  calciilation  to 
him,  Roger  Peace  was  such  a  man. 

"We  have  lost  wisdom  and  common  sense, 
a  quality  of  life  with  which  we  are  not 
abundanUy  endowed  In  the  coimtry  just 
now  Roger  Peace  was  a  man  who  was 

content  to  know  and  to  be  unknown,  a  man 
who  believed  In  the  meaning  of  integrity, 
a  man  who  knew  how  to  listen,  to  extend 
the  hand  and  heart  of  friendship  and  sym- 
pathy  .  .  He  was  a  man  who  believed  m 
the  future  of  his  own  nation.  He  deplored 
the  crepe  hangers  .  .  .  He  never  doubted  the 
clouds  would  break."  „__,_     n, 

Dr  Graham,  who  read  from  Psalms  91, 
John  14  and  Romans  8,  said  "When  death 
comes  we  have  the  real  Roger  Pea^  He  is 
more  aUve  now  ...  His  memory  will  help 
us  redouble  our  efforts." 

Brief  services  at  the  capaclty-flUed  Mackey. 
Mortuary  this  monUng  were  '°"o^«*  ^^ 
even  simpler  flnal  rites  In  nearby  Spring- 
wood  Cemetery.  Dr.  Graham  read  frMn  the 
23rd  Psalm,  Dr.  Johnson  offered  verse,  ana 
Rev.  stertz  short  prayer. 
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on  state  advisory  groups  and  for  a  time  as 
U.8.  senator: 

"He  was  a  man  who  believed  In  the  future 
of  his  nation.  He  deplored  the  crepe  hangers 
who  keep  telling  us  how  sick  we  are.  He  never 
doubted  the  clouds  would  hreak." 

The  simple  and  brief  services  at  The 
Mackey  Mortuary  were  Joined  by  evangelist 
Dr.  Billy  Orabam  and  the  Rev.  James  O. 
StertB,  pastor  of  First  Baptist  Church. 

Brief  graveside  rites  In  Sprlngwood  Ceme- 
tery, including  reading  of  the  23rd  Psalm 
by  Dr.  Oraham  and  a  'prayer  by  the  Rev. 
Stertz,  concluded  the  final  tribute  by  Oreen- 
vllle  and  South  Carolina  residents  to  the 
man  who  had  become  a  giant  In  the  business 
and  civic  lives  of  both  his  hometown  and 
state. 

Honorary  escort  Included  associates  of  Mx. 
Peace  at  The  Greenville  News  and  Piedmont. 

Joining  Oov.  and  Mrs.  Byrnes  In  paying 
last  respects  to  Mr.  Peace  were  other  members 
of  tbe  Byrnes  family  and  Miss  Cassle  Connor, 
Byrnes',  secretary  for  many  years;  U.S.  Sen. 
Strom  "Thurmond;  U.S.  Rep.  Robert  T.  Ash- 
more;  Chief  Judge  Clement  N.  Haynsworth 
Jr.  of  the  4th  Circuit  Court  of  Am>eals;  U.S. 
District  Judge  Donald  S.  Russell;  former  state 
Sen.  Marshall  Parker;  Greenville  Mayor  David 
O.  Traxler;  State  Sens.  Thomas  Wofford,  Dick 
Riley  and  Harry  Chapman  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Greenville  County  Legislative 
Delegation;  S.  L.  Latimer,  editor  emeritus  of 
The  Columbia  State;  Ambrose  Hampton,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Coliunbla  newspapers;  Dean 
Albert  Scrogglns  and  Dr.  Reld  Montgomery 
of  the  University  of  South  Carolina  Journal- 
ism School;  Wright  Bryan,  Clemson  Univer- 
sity vice  president  for  development  and  a 
former  newspaper  editor;  Franklin  Way, 
Piedmont  and  Northern  Railway  president; 
Lee  Ward  of  Ward-Orlfflth,  national  adver- 
tising representatives;  Pierson  Mapes  of  New 
York,  representing  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.;  Dr.  Oordon  W.  Blackwell,  president  of 
Furman;  and  Cliff  Barrows,  of  the  Oraham 
evangelistic  team. 

(From  the  OreenvUle  News,  Aug.  24,   1988) 

ROGXB    C.    Pkacx    TaiBTms    Flow    in    Fbom 

AcBoss  UNrrKD  Statks 

Messages  of  tribute  to  Roger  C.  Peace  con- 
tinued to  fiow  In  Friday  from  business  of- 
ficials and  friends  all  over  the  United  States. 

They  included  many  from  executives  who 
knew  and  worked  with  him  in  the  various 
news  media  fields,  many  of  them  In  broad- 
casting: 

Charlie  Crutchfield,  president  of  Jefferson 
Standard  Broadcasting  Co. — "He  leaves  be- 
hind a  legacy  of  respect  of  citizenship,  serv- 
ice and  of  significant  contribution." 

Julian  Ooodman,  president.  National 
Broadcasting  Co. — "He  was  a  leader  In  broad- 
casting and  journalism  whose  accomplish- 
ments and  services  we  will  long  remember." 

Paul  Rlttenhouse.  National  Broadcasting 
Co. — "A  gentle  man." 

Walter  D.  Scott,  chairman  of  the  board, 
NBC — "We  will  miss  the  warmth,  affection, 
good  humor  and  loyal  support  which  he  so 
generously  gave  for  so  many  years." 

David  C.  Adams,  senior  executive  vice  pres- 
ident, NBC —  .  .  vigorous  and  far-sighted 
leadership  made  so  many  contributions  to 
OreenviUe  and  South  Carolina." 

Donald  J.  Mercer,  vice  president,  NBC  sta- 
tion relations — "We  shall  remember  him 
warmly  for  his  many  contributions  to  tbe 
communications  world." 

R.  C.  Doane,  board  chairman  emeritus,  In- 
temational  Paper  Co. — ^"He  was  a  great  per- 
son and  will  be  missed  by  many  persons." 

William  H.  Oambrell  of  Belton.  former 
New  York  City  banker  now  associated  with 
Peoples  National  Bank — "I  knew  him  SO  years 
and  always  admired  him.  Hla  life  was  an  In- 
q>lratlon  to  thousands." 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 


remarks  of  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Thurmond,  concerning  the  pass- 
ing of  a  former  Member  of  this  great 
body.  Senator  Roger  C.  Peace,  of  Green- 
vlUe,  S.C. 

Mr.  Peace  served  here  only  a  sliort 
time,  but  he  won  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  all  his  colleagues  and  indeed  of 
all  in  government  with  whom  he  came 
In  contact.  Although  Mr.  Peace  served 
as  U.8.  Senator,  he  was  first  and  fore- 
most a  Journalist  with  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  as  publisher  of  one  of 
South  Carolina's  leading  newspapers,  the 
Greenville  News. 

During  my  tenure  as  Governor,  our 
State  embarked  on  an  extensive  progrsun 
designed  to  lure  new  industry  to  South 
Carolina.  Through  these  efforts  I  learned 
that  one  of  the  first  things  a  prospective 
industry  looks  at  when  considering  a  re- 
location or  a  plant  site  is  the  newspaper 
of  the  particular  community  involved. 
This  Is  a  prime  reason  that  Greenville. 
S.C,  succeeded  in  attracting  the  largest 
share  of  new  industry. 

Roger  Peace's  personal  philosophy  was 
refiected  in  his  newspaper — a  philoso- 
phy of  faii-ness,  free  enterprise,  com- 
munity pride,  and  progressive  local  gov- 
ernment. I  am  also  happy  to  say  that  the 
policies  and  traditions  of  Roger  Peace 
are  now  being  ably  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Ned  Ramseur  and  Mr.  Wayne  Freeman. 
Under  their  guidance,  the  Greenville 
News  has  continued  to  be  the  outstand- 
ing newspaper  that  Roger  Peace  sought 
to  make  it,  and  it  continues  to  provide 
a  living  monument  to  a  great  and  loved 
South  Carolinian.  Roger  Peace's  passing 
is  mourned  by  many  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  but  his  accomplishments 
will  live  long  after  the  mourning  has 
passed  and  Indeed  as  long  as  the  ideas 
of  free  enterprise,  progressive  govern- 
ment and  a  responsive  democracy  are 
cherished. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  Is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS.  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (HJl.  18037)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses- 

A    GOOD    EDUCATION 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  thing  that  cannot  be  taken  away 
from  a  person  after  he  has  received  it. 
And  that  is  a  good  education.  If  oiu*  coun- 
try and  her  citizens  are  going  to  be  able 
to  rise  above  the  seething  imrest  that 
grips  so  many  of  our  young  people  today, 
it  will  only  be  through  the  process  of  edu- 


cation—the  process  of  providing  the  very 
best  in  faculties  and  teachers  and  equip- 
ment that  can  be  obtained. 

A  great  number  of  school  people  m 
thousands  of  school  districts  in  the 
United  States  understand  this  and  feel 
keenly  their  responsibilities  to  serve  our 
country's  best  interests  by  helping  to 
train  yoimg  people  for  future  leadership. 
Surely,  no  other  process  is  so  closely  tied 
to  our  country's  future  greatness  than  is 
education.  ^  ^  . 

Almost  all  of  us  can  agree  that  in  any 
kind  of  listing  of  priorities  of  spending— 
and  certainly  the  time  is  well  past  due 
that  these  priorities  should  be  estab- 
lished—education should  occupy  one  of 
the  highest  positions. 

I  have  been  consistent  in  my  support 
of  expenditure  cuts  and  yield  to  no  one 
in  my  desire  to  stop  the  erosive  effects  of 
more  inflation  by  hewing  to  a  hard,  tough 
position  insofar  as  balancing  the  budget 
is  concerned.  _^   .. 

Many  of  the  cuts  I  have  supported  have 
had  a  direct  impact  on  Wyoming,  but  I 
cannot  support  the  withholding  of  school 
district  funds  which  are  needed  to  pro- 
vide the  necessities  of  an  adequate  educa- 
tion for  the  children  of  my  State. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  support  the  Spong  and  Ribicoff 
amendments  that  deal  with  school  assist- 
ance in  federally  affected  areas  and  I 
urge,  in  the  strongest  possible  terms, 
their  approval. 

School  has  already  started  across 
America,  and  yet  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment withholds  the  funds  which  were 
provided  by  Congress  to  finance  activi- 
ties in  the  1967-68  school  year. 

Additionally,  hundreds  of  school  dis- 
tricts have  begtm  the  1968-69  school 
year  in  an  extremely  vulnerable  and 
frustrating  position  because  of  the  un- 
certain status  of  Public  Law  874  fimds. 
The  money  for  100  percent  fimding  for 
these  school  districts  with  large  num- 
bers of  children  whose  parents  live  and/ 
or  work  on  Federal  property  was  pro- 
vided by  action  of  the  Congress,  but  the 
President  has  chosen  to  withhold  these 


moneys.  ^  ^    .     ^ 

If  his  action  is  not  corrected,  funds 
for  a  school  year  that  has  already 
ended— back  in  May  of  this  year— wiU 
be  denied  and  school  budgets  already 
drawn  up  and  approved  for  the  current 
school  year  will  be  thrown  into  a  state 
of  confusion  and  doubt. 

In  my  State  of  Wyoming.  28  schools 
depend  to  a  great  extent  on  Public  Law 
874  moneys — some  of  them  for  as  much 
as  two-thirds  of  their  budgets. 

In  Fremont  County,  Wyo.,  School  Dis- 
trict No.  14,  which  depends  on  Public 
Law  874  funds  for  70  percent  of  its 
budget,  will  not  have  a  student  coun- 
selor, a  Ubrarian.  or  an  art  teacher  un- 
less these  moneys  are  released. 

This  school  district,  which  educates 
Wyoming's  Indian  children,  has  been 
forced  to  change  its  budgetary  plans  al- 
most as  the  direction  of  the  wind 
changes,  because  of  the  varying  status 
of  Public  Law  874  moneys.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  school  tells  me  the  district 
cannot  continue  to  operate  under  these 
conditions. 

The  situation  is  not  confined  to  Elchool 
District  14.  It  is  repeated  throughout 
Wyoming  in  federally  impacted  areas. 


Unless  these  funds  are  released,  an  ade- 
quate education  wiU  be  denied  to  many 
Wyoming  <dilldren. 

I  would  hope  these  amendments  could 
be  approved  so  that  the  PubUc  I*w  874 
program  can  go  forward. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  olrer  an 
amendment  to  correct  an  error  in  re- 
porting the  bill,  to  make  certain  that 
States  WiU  receive  their  fair  share,  which 
the  Congress  intended  they  should  re- 

ceive 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  inform  the  Senator  that 
amendments  are  pending. 

Mr.  HILL.  What  Is  the  pending  amend- 
ment? _     „ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  can  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  tem- 
porarily set  aside. 

Mr.  HILL.  Which  amendment  is  pend- 
ing?        ,^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Mundt  amendment  to  the  Spong  amend- 
ment, m  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  we  shoiUd  not  set  that  amend- 
ment aside,  with  aU  due  deference  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  I  understood  he 
was  not  going  to  request  action  on  the 
amendment  until  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  IMr.  Mundt]  had  an  opportunity 
to  offer  his  amendment.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt  1  made 
a  statement  on  his  amendment  and  said 
he  would  ask  for  a  vote  on  it  tomorrow. 
So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Mundt  amendment  be  laid  aside  tem- 
porarily.      ,    ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  simply  correct 
an  error  that  was  made  in  reporting  the 
bill.  It  does  not  add  any  money  at  all  to 
the  amoimt  provided  by  the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama wiU  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  foUows: 

On  page  14,  line  20,  Insert  the  following: 
"Provided,  That  the  aggregate  amounts 
otherwise  available  lor  grants  therefor  within 
States  shall  not  be  less  than  the  amounts 
allocated  from  the  fiscal  year  1968  ^proprla- 
Oon  to  local  educational  agencies  In  such 
States  for  grants:' 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  not  pres- 
ent, and  since  he  announced  that  he 
would  not  ask  for  a  vote  on  his  amend- 
ment until  tomorrow,  and  since  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Spong]  is  also 
not  present,  and  the  two  Senators  are 
working  in  close  relationship,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  be 
temporarily  laid  aside,  so  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams] 
may  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  both  amendments  will  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recog- 
nized. 

AICENDMKNT    NO.    SSS 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
said,  the  amendment  adds  no  money 
whatever  to  the  amount  provided  by  the 
bUl  but  corrects  an  error  that  was  made 
in  reporting  the  bUl.  which  would  have 
denied  certain  States  that  which  it  was 
intended  they  should  receive.  The 
amendment  simply  means  that  the 
money  would  be  aUocated  exactiy  as  it 
was  in  the  past  fiscal  year,  and  those 
States  wovild  get  their  proper  share  of  the 
amoimts  provided.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  agreemg  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Mundt] . 

What  is  the  wlU  of  the  Senate? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

On  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington LMr.  Macnuson]  and  myself,  I 
caU  up  amendment  (No.  925),  and  ask 

that  it  be  read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment (No.  925) .  as  follows: 

Insert  at  the  end  of  title  11  the  following: 
"Sec.  208.  Appropriations  in  this  title 
available  for  any  of  the  health  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  be  available  lor  the  expenses 
of  a  flfteen-member  President's  Commission 
on  Preventive  Medicine  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  which  are  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  President  by  August  1.  1969. 
and  the  members  of  which  are  to  be  com- 
pensated while  on  business  of  the  Commis- 
sion, Including  traveltlme,  at  rates  not  In 
excess  of  the  rate  specified  at  the  time  the 
service  is  performed  for  grade  GS-18  In  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  proud  to  join  with  the 
farsighted  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson]  in  urging  the 
Senate  to  act  today  on  a  matter  that 
could  decide  the  health  and  happiness 
of  tomorrow.  I  strongly  recommend  that 
the  Senate  adopt  amendment  No.  925  to 
the  appropriations  measure  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  This  amendment 
woiUd  provide  for  the  funding  of  a  Com- 
mission on  Disease  Prevention  and 
Health  Protection. 

The  need  for  such  a  Commission  is 
outlined  in  a  paper,  "Ounce  of  Preven- 
tion," presented  to  the  Senate  on  July 
31.  In  that  document,  a  distinguished 
group  of  physicians,  medical  educators, 
and  private  citizens  state  quite  emphat- 
ically 'that  the  most  effective  control  of 
disease  wUl  always  be  prevention."  The 
compelling  case  for  a  Commission  is 
based  on  the  'lack  of  a  national  goal,  or 
a  national  wUl,  to  undertake  preventive 
programs." 

Clearly,  in  a  nation  where  chronic  dis- 
ease costs  $57  billion  armually,  but  where 
we  spend  only  about  8  percent  of  our 
national  health  outlay  for  disease  pre- 
vention and  health  protection,  an  im- 
balance exists. 

To  alert  the  Nation,  and  to  mobUize 
our  resources  for  the  task  ahead,  "An 
Ounce  of  Prevention"  outlined  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Presidential  Conmiission. 
now  under  consideration  in  the  amend- 
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ment  Senator  Mjbiiuson  and  I  are 
supporting. 

That  Commlssloii ,  as  I  told  the  Senate 
In  an  August  2  statement,  will  do  far 
more  than  carry  ou  t  a  much-needed  de- 
tailed investigation  of  our  health  mainte- 
nance structure.  It  will  also  give  us  the 
impetus  we  need  tc  start  planning  for  a 
national  action  pngram  of  health  pro- 
tection and  dlseaat  prevention. 

This  is  a  particv  larly  rewarding  sug- 
gestion to  me,  beokuse  I  have  long  ar- 
gued the  need  for  a  system  of  health 
screening  centers.  Many  of  the  argu- 
ments for  the  CoEunisslon  extend  and 
amplify  the  things  I  have  been  saying 
about  preventive  h€  alth  screening — some 
call  It  "preventican !"— and  both  propos- 
als share  the  philos<  phy  that  preparation 
and  planning  are  tetter  medicine  than 
repair  and  restoration. 

Aa  chairman  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Agls  g.  I  have  heard  time 
and  again  that  prsvention  wiU  be  the 
ultlmatflx  workable  solution  to  our 
health  pboblems.  T  le  case  for  screening 
and  effective  follow  up  was  emphatically 
drawn  in  the  1966  report  of  the  Health 
Subcommittee,  "Detection  and  Preven- 
tion of  Chronic  Dli  ease  Utilizing  Multi- 
phasic Health  Scieenlng  Techniques." 
The  full  commltto  supported  the  sub- 
committee findings  when  it  reported  that 
"there  is  great  need  for  additional  efforts 
to  prevent  chronic  llsease  on  a  national 
scale." 

The  Committee  on  Aging  was  con- 
cerned about  older  Americans,  because 
they  suffer  the  severest  penalties  from 
chronic  disease.  Bit  Americans  of  all 
ages  would  benefit  If  they  could  call  on 
the  resources  and  t  if  ormatlon  needed  to 
keep  disease  from  t  iking  its  present  toll. 

Mr.  President,  tie  amendment  before 
the  Senate  today  ci  uld  be  the  beginning 
of  a  major  shift  in  <  mphasis  and  attitude 
toward  medicine  ai  id  Illness.  I  urge  that 
the  Senate  give  iti  prompt  approval  of 
this  vital  measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  statement  by 
the  Senator  from  ^  Tashlngton  [Mr.  BCao- 
NTTSoif].  which  Indudes  as  an  attach- 
ment a  letter  fnm  Secretary  Wilbur 
Cohen,  in  which  lie  endorses  this  pro- 
posal, and  a  letter  from  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Johi  Grupenhoff,  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  which  stites  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  ai  lendment  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budgit.  « 

I  ask  unanimo  IS  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  S<  nator  from  Washing- 
ton, together  with  the  letters,  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  tl  lis  point. 


There  being  no 
ment  and  letters 


printed  in  the  Rec  }iu>.  as  follows: 

StATSMKNT    BT    ItKNATOR    MAOITDBON 


Mr.  President,  on 
junior  Senator  traa 
Uams),  I  rise  In 
HB  18037.  the  Labot 
and    Welfare 
funds  available  for 
memb«r  Presidential 
tive  Medicine. 

As  I  said  to  tbe 
Oonunisslon   would 
tasks.  First,  after  a 
edge,  It  would  make 
tions  for  immediate 
medicine.  The 


objection,  the  state- 
were  ordered  to  be 


I  «half  of  myself  and  the 

New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wll- 

supp|ort  of  an  amendment  to 

and  Health,  Bducatlon 

{4>pro^rlatlons   bill,   to   make 

^e  expenses  of  a  fifteen 

Commission  on  Preven- 


Seaate 


on  July  31,  such  a 

undertake   four   major 

I  tudy  of  existing  knowl- 

series  of  recommenda- 

programs  of  preventive 

would  investigate 


and  reootnmend  ways  to  Incre—  tb«  undar^ 
standing,  support,  and  Implementation  of 
preventlvA  medical  technlquM  by  the  health 
prnfSMinn  and  the  pubUo.  It  would  plan 
long-range  programs  for  the  prevention  of 
fllBWisn  and  Ulness.  FlnaUy.  a  Commission  on 
Preventive  Medicine  would  spear-head  a  na- 
ttonal  effort  to  stimulate  and  support  the 
field  of  preventive  medicine. 

Tlie  propceal  for  the  CotnmlaBkm,  which 
was  presented  to  the  President  last  montli, 
was  developed  and  put  forward  by  a  group 
of  medical  and  buslnesB  leaders  with  whom 
we  have  been  moat  privileged  to  work.  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  my  colleagues  that  tbe 
President  gave  emphatic  support  to  the  pro- 
posal. 

In  addition.  I  offer  tor  tbe  Record  a  letter 
from  WUbur  Cohen,  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Bducatton,  and  Welfare.  In 
this  letter  Secretary  Ciohen  expresses  his 
enthusiastic  support  for  the  proposed  Com- 
mission-on  PreventiTe  Medicine.  I  also  offer, 
as  a  supporting  letter,  a  statentent  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare indicating  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  no  objection  to  tbe  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  that  tbe  Commis- 
sion oa  Preventive  Medicine  wlU  play  a  key 
role  In  developing  the  kind  of  national  com- 
mitment to  prevention  which  this  meet 
promising  and  Important  approach  to  dls- 
and  health  hazards  must  have. 


Comnlsslon 


Thk  Skcrxtabt  or  Hxalth,  EUtuca- 
TiON,  AND  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C..  September  4, 1968. 
Hon.  Warben  O.  Magnttson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Maontteon:  Tbe  amendment 
which  you  have  proposed  to  the  1969  Labor- 
HEW  Appropriations  bill.  HJl.  18037,  provid- 
ing for  a  Commission  on  Preventive  Medicine 
has  my  enthusiastic  support.  A  vigorous,  dy- 
namic program  emphasizing  tbe  preventive 
aspects  of  medical  care  can  preclude  needleea 
sxifferlng  and  insure  longer,  happier,  more 
healthful  lives  for  all  Americans.  Although 
medical  science  and  tbe  health  professions 
have  given  ua  many  benefits  over  the  years, 
and  although  quality  care  is  becoming  In- 
creasingly available  to  our  population,  there 
is  yet  much  to  be  done. 

The  toll  of  chronic  diseases  with  their  Im- 
pairments and  dlsabmtles,  the  tragedy  of 
accidents  with  their  deaths  and  injuries  and 
the  attendant  drain  on  our  health  resources 
are  all  Increasing  in  spite  of  our  efforts. 

I  believe  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  appli- 
cation of  some  of  tbe  techniques  and  meas- 
ures of  prevention  that  have  been  so  success- 
ful In  controlling  our  infectious  and  com- 
municable diseases — like  poliomyelitis,  and 
measles — and  even  some  serloiis  types  of 
mental  retardation — can  and  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  problems  of  heart  disease,  cancer. 
Injuries,  and  other  disease  conditions. 

The  amendment  you  have  proposed  would 
provide  Congressional  recognition  of  the  Im- 
portance of  preventive  medicine  to  the  Na- 
tion's health.  Such  a  Commission  would  de- 
fine the  nature  of  the  problem,  examine  tbe 
gaps  in  our  existing  knowledge,  and  point  the 
way  to  application  of  techniques  of  preven- 
tive medicine.  Hence,  I  endorse  and  support 
this  proposal  wholeheartedly. 
Sincerely, 

Wn^TTB   J.   CORXN, 

Secretary. 

Dbpabtmknt    or   Health,    Educa- 
tion, and  Weltabb, 
Washington.  D.C,  September  4, 1968. 
Mr.  Michael  Pebtschvk, 
General  Counsel,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Pxbtschxtk:  You  should  know 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  indicated 
to  us  that  there  is  uo  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  our  letter  on  the  Commission  on 


Preventtve  Medicine.  We  had  been  waiting 
for  this  oleaianee,  but  had  not  reoelved  it 
before  Secretary  Coben  signed  the  letter. 

Perbi^iS  gr"ftV  Mf^piiiitn  oould  make  tbe 
statement  In  his  floor  speech  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  cleared  the  letter. 
Sincerely, 

JOHH  T.  CBTJFBNBOIV. 

Deputy  AuUtant  Seeretary  for  Legisla- 
tive Service. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  after  discussions  with  our  re- 
vered ohaiiman  of  the  subcommittee 
handling  the  bill,  who  Is  also  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  I  hope  I  am  not  overstating  it 
when  I  say  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  understand 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  does  not 
add  1  cent  to  the  bill.  No  additional  ap- 
propriation whatever  is  proposed  to  the 
bill.  The  amendment  merely  means  that 
the  President,  with  funds  carried  in  the 
bill  for  health  services,  shall  set  up  the 
Commission  to  study  preventive  medi- 
cine. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HILL.  As  the  Senator  knows,  we 
have  made  much  progress  in  the  field  of 
preventive  medicine  in  recent  years.  The 
thought  is  that,  with  study  by  the  Com- 
mission, we  may  be  able  to  take  further 
steps  in  the  field  of  preventive  medicine. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  would 
think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  The 
answer  to  the  money  question  is  there  is 
no  additional  money  added. 

Mr.  HILL.  No  additional  money. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  More- 
over, great  strides  have  been  made  in 
early  detection  of  possible  disease:  and 
an  oimce  of  prevention,  we  all  know,  is 
worth  many  pounds  of  care. 

Mr.  HILL.  Tliat  is  right.  We  have 
found  that,  with  the  development  of  the 
measles  vaccine,  measles,  which  was  a 
common  disease  a  few  years  ago,  has  now 
been  pretty  well  wiped  out.  Two  or  three 
years  ago,  we  provided  some  funds  to 
study  rubella,  or  what  we  know  as  Ger- 
man measles.  If  a  woman,  during  the  first 
2  or  3  months  of  pregnancy,  has  rubella, 
the  child  is  likely  to  be  born  with  some 
physical  deformity,  perhaps  mental  re- 
tardation, a  deformity  of  the  heart  or  cir- 
culatory system,  or  some  other  terrible 
physical  disability.  Certainly  anything 
we  can  do  in  the  field  of  preventive  medi- 
cine to  prevent  such  tragedies  ought  to 
be  done.  And  the  Senator's  amendment 
adds  not  $1  to  the  cost  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
correct.  I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(No.  925)  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jgtscv 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
quite  agreeable  to  have  this  amendment 
acted  upon  at  this  point. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
regret  that  arrangements  made  some 
time  ago  will  prevent  my  being  present 
tomorrow  when,  as  I  understand,  the 
votes  on  this  measure  will  take  place.  I 
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have  been  in  my  seat  today  anf.  yfj«^ 
day  It  was  my  earUer  information  thaj 
the  blU  would  be  acted  upon  yesterday 

The  f  aU  meeting  of  the  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
State  of  Florida  will  be  held  tomorrow. 
and  I  have  agreed  to  be  there.  Likewtee. 
the    Secretary   of   Agriculture   of    the 
United  States  has  agreed  to  be  toere.  I 
feel  it  is  an  appointment  that  I  cannot 
break.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  excused  from  ^po- 
ance  upon  the  Senate  tomorrow  FWday. 
■nie  KIH3IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 
Mr.  FTT.T.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 

ov>gg{^(^  of  a  quorum.        

The  KIESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

wlU  call  the  roU.  „  ♦K»,«n 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.   MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  ttie  order  for  the 

Quorum  call  be  readnded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  ,   ,  „„ 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  oosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson!  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  increas- 
ing the  entirely  inadequate  appropriation 
for  the  Teachers  Corps. 

Mr  President,  in  the  dark  world  of 
poverty,  one  door  that  does  remain  is  the 
Sne  marked  "education."  With  a  good 
education,  many  opportunities  can  be- 
cdlne  avaUable— Jobs,  Income,  advance- 
ment, housing.  Without  it  all  the  other 
barriers  remain. 

But  a  headstart  is  not  enough,  for 
the  dropout  potential  continues  In  our 
ghetto  schools.  Change  all  along  the  way 
is  required  if  the  disadvantaged  child  Is 
to    reach    graduation.    Teacher    Corps 
members  are  change  agents.  It  is  they, 
like  the  VISTA  and  Peace  Corps  yoluii- 
teers.  who  work  to  modify  the  system  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people  it  is  sup- 
nosed  to  serve.  Teacher  Corps  meinbers 
learn   what   the  chUdren   n«!d.   They 
adapt  traditional  concepts  and  methods 
so  that  the  young  men  and  women  who 
otherwise  would  be  permanent  under- 
achievers  can  learn  to  their  f  uU  potential. 
Mr  President,  we  hear  much  rhetoric 
these  days  about  law  and  order:  about 
violence:  about  repression.  Yet  if  we  deal 
with  the  causes  of  the  problem  we  wlU 
not  have  to  worry  so  much  about  tne 

*^  Mr  President,  the  Teachers  Corps  has 
only  been  in  operation  for  a  short  time. 
Yet  already  its  praises  are  being  sung, 
not  only  by  chUdren  and  parents,  but  by 
professional  educators  as  welL 

As  John  B.  Davis,  Jr..  superintendent 
of  MinneapoUs  public  schools  has  stated: 

I  can  report  an  early  recognition  of  the 
value  of  the  Teachers  Corps  "  "»,a8e^/°f 
unifying  the  efforts  of  local  school  districts, 
toacher-tralnmg  coUeges.  deprived  commu- 
nities and  concerned  and  competent  young 
Bdulto  into  a  combined  attack  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty  through  education 


Mr  President,  the  Teachers  Corps  has 
proven  a  resounding  success  inMinne- 
sota,  and  around  this  Nation.  The  ciir- 
rSly  approved  $17.3  miUlon  is  little 
more  than  half  the  administration  re- 


qliest.  It  is  a  totally  Inadequate  commit 
ment  to  a  program  that  has  proved  its 
worth.  I  urge  and  support  the  increase 
to  the  administration  request  level  of 
£31.2  miUlon. 

I  urge  this  because  I  beUeve  we  may 
yet  find  the  Teachers  Corps  to  be  a  two- 
^ed  sword  in  our  battle  to  ^prove 
life  for  aU  Americans.  It  can  bring  hope 
to  despairing  young  people  In  the  schools 
of  our  central  ciUes.  And  it  provides  an 
ODportunity  for  committed  young  Ameri- 
can men  and  women  to  devote  them- 
selves to  helping  solve  the  real  problems 
of  urban  America,  to  work  within  the  sys- 
tem to  bring  about  change. 

Mr  WHilAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  «>»°f?"tee  report 
on  this  measure  earmarks  $50  million  of 
OEO  tlUe  n  funds  for  use  in  the  senior 
ow>ortunltie8  and  services  program  au- 
thorized by  Congress  last  yeai\  The  re- 
port, also  directs  the  Depar^ent  of 
Labor  to  assure  that  not  less  than  $10 
miUlon,  over  and  above  the  amount  obli- 
gated last  year  for  community  senior 
service  programs,  will  be  available  to  con- 
tinue, to  expand,  and  to  extend  these 

nrograms. 

The    Senate    Special    Committee    on 
Aging  on  which  I  serve  as  chairman,  has 
had  a  longstanding  interest  in  making 
the  war  on  poverty  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  more  than  5  million  Americans 
over  the  age  of  65  whose  incomesare  be- 
low the  officially  designated  poverty  lev^ 
During  1965  and  1966,  our  committee 
held  hearings  and  issued  a  report  on 
"The  War  on  Poverty  as  It  Affects  Older 
Americans."  As  a  result  of  those  hear- 
ings, the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunl^ 
launched  a  number  of  programs  to  Uft 
income  levels  and  to  improve  Uving  con- 
ditions generally  among  Poverty-strick- 
en older  Americans.  These  included  fos- 
ter grandpareiMts.  medicare  alert,  green 
thumb,  and  other  programs  conducted 

As  Ihave  ah^ady  indicated,  the  Con- 
gress last  year  authorized  another  pro- 
gram to  benefit  the  elderly  under  the  war 
on  poverty.  The  purpose  of  this    senior 
opportunities  and  service"  progrMn  Is  to 
identify  and  meet  the  needs  of  older, 
poor  persons  above  the  age  of  60  In  one 
or  more  of  a  number  of  areas  listed  In 
the  law.  The  OEO  Director  Is  required  to 
utUlze  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible 
the  services  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging   of   the   Department   of  Health 
iducation,  and  Welfare   Bright  as  the 
promise  of  this  authorization  is,  thus  far 
it  has  been  only  that-just  a  P/on^e— 
since  it  has  not  been  possible  to  obt^ 
the    legislative    and    executive    action 
necessary  for  fimding  the  program. 

Now,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  earmarked  funds  in  the  bill 
before  us  to  implement  this  program  of 
"senior  opportunities  and  services.  With 
the  $50  million  earmarked  by  the  repwt 
for  this  purpoee.  the  program  could  get 
off  to  a  magnificent  beginning,  and  could 
go  far  toward  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
topoverished  elders.  One  factor  aspir- 
ing the  success  of  this  program  would  be 
the  cooperation  and  participation  of  the 
Administration  on  Aging,  as  requlredln 
the  authorization  enacted  la«t  ye^^- ^pe 
OflBce  of  Economic  Opport:unity  and  the 
Administration  on  Aging  have  ahready 


shown  that  they  can  work  effectively  to- 
gether to  benefit  America's  elderly  pow, 
most  notably  In  their  highly  successful 
foster  grandparents  program. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  can  confidently 
rely  upon  the  good  faith  and  zeal  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging,  and  other  execu- 
tive agencies  In  Implementing  this  con- 
gressional directive. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing, I  appreciate  the  action  taken  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  funding 
"senior  opportunities  and  services,"  a 
program  which  should  be  of  tremendous 
assistance  to  the  Nation's  elderly  poor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  „  ^^ 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  amendment  be  temporarily  laid 

aside? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  pending  amendment  be  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


On  page  46,  line  12,  after  "vocational  re- 
habilitation." insert  ".  aging  and  other  re- 
search and  training  by  the  Social  and  Re- 
hablUtaUon  Services." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
by  making  the  changes  stated  in  the 
amendment  the  language  of  existing  leg- 
islation, narrowed  the  use  of  coimterpart 
funds  for  research  and  training  imder 
the  special  foreign  currency  program 
administered  by  HEW.  This  program  is 
for  research  and  training  in  social  wel- 
fare and  maternal  and  child  health  care. 
Many  of  these  projects  also  affect  the 
aged.  This  amendment  would  restore  the 
program  and  would  add  no  new  funds  to 
the  appropriation. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill],  and  I  understand  It  Is  ac- 
ceptable to  him. 

Mr  HILL.  As  I  imderstand  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey,  it  would  simply 
permit  these  counterpart  fimds  to  be 
used  as  they  have  been  used  In  the  past. 
Is  my  understanding  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator's  tmderstandlng  Is  correct. 

Mr  HILL.  It  Is  to  make  sure  that  they 
can  be  used  this  fiscal  year,  just  as  they 
have  been  used  in  past  fiscal  years. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
not  travel  much,  but  wherever  one  goes, 
he  sees  the  Inadequacy  of  ^^^.^^ 
We  worked  together  on  a  hospital  in  Po- 
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are    counterpart 
no  additional  ap> 

Mew  Jersey.  There 
appropriations, 
little  on  congres- 
the  only  thlnsr. 
otPICEB.  The  ques- 
o  the  amendment 
New  Jersey, 
agreed  to. 
/Irglnla.  Mr.  Presi- 
8  consent  that  the 
be  temporarily  laid 


ao\s 


land  for  children.  W( 
funds  for  that. 

Mr.  HILL.  These 
funds.  There  would  b« 
proprlations. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of 
would  be  no  suidltloi^d 
It  might  cut  down 
slonal  travel.  That 

The  PRESIDINa 
tion  iB  on  agreeing 
of  the  Senator  from 

The  amendment  wi 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West 
dent,  I  ask  imanim 
pending  amendments 
aside. 

The     PRESIDINa 
Rollings  in  the  chav 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West 
dent.  I  call  up  my 
pending  at  the  desk 
stated. 

The  P^SIDINO 
amendment  will  be  sti  tted 

The  assistant  legislative 
follows: 

On  page  22,  line  13 
"$87,967,000"  and  Inaert 
967,000". 

Mr  BYRD  of  Westtvirglnia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  March  of  ttiis  year.  President 


OFFICER     (Mr. 
) .  Without  objec- 

„  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
aiiendment  which  is 
uid  ask  that  it  be 

OFFICER.     The 

clerk  read  as 

strike  out  the  figure 
In  lieu  thereof  "$92.- 


Johnson  proposed  a 


najor  model  school 


UUA1AA.3WA*    |^»W4*ww^-—    — -     -^     1  LI 

experiment  in  the  D  strict  of  Columbia. 


The  goals  which  h« 
experiment  were  to 


of  citizens  in  their  so  Hools,  help  teachers 


improve  the  skills 


through  retraining  ( ipportunities.  bring 
to  students  the  best  in  teaching  methods 


and  materials.  revis( 


make  it  serve'  the  y  aung  people  of  our 
city  equip  high  sctool  graduates  with 
marketable  skills,  se<  k  aUiances  between 
employers  and  the  s<hools.  give  children 


the  chance  to  learn 


reducing  both  dropoi  its  and  f  aUures.  and 
serve  a  section  of  ihe  city  where  the 
needs  of  students  ani  schools  are  great- 

To  support  this  effort,  the  President 


requested  $10  millloi  i 
of  the  U.S.  OfBce  of 


began  planning  foi 
project  proposed  by 


planning  has  invol  ^ed  the  District  <a 
Columbia  govemnent,  the  District 
School  Board,  a  C>mmunlty  Planning 
CouncU  from  the  neighborhood  where 
the  proposed  model  school  project  would 
be  established,  and  many  other  inter- 
ested organizations. 

As  the  plans  are  i  low  drawn,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  c  f  Columbia  are  now 
ready  to  launch  wh  it  they  hope  will  be 
an  exciting  new  ver  ture  in  education. 

With  new  approiches  to  instruction, 
curriculum,  and  sch  wl  organization. 

With  new  learning  and  recreational 
opportimities  for  tae  family  and  the 
commimity. 

With  new  service;  for  young  and  old. 

With  new  activities  during  the  sum 
mer.  on  weekends. 
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used  counterpart 


set  forth  for  the 
revive  the  interest 


)f   their  profession 


the  curriculum  to 


at  their  own  pace. 


.  in  the  1969  budget 
Education.  Depart 


ment  of  Health.  Edu  :ation.  and  Welfare. 
The  District  of  Ct  liunbia  immediately 


the  model  school 
the  President.  This 


md  in  the  evening. 
Unfortunately,  th«  re  is  now  apparently 


some  question  as  to 
Government  will  do 


whether  the  Federal 
.ts  part  to  make  this 


project  a  success.  When  the  budget  re- 
quest for  the  OfBce  of  Education  was 
acted  upon  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, only  $1  million  was  provided  for 
this  program,  instead  of  the  $10  million 
requested  by  President  Johnson. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  budgetary 
stringencies  which  have  been  imposed  on 
all  FWeral  programs.  But  to  eliminate 
funds  entirely  or  at  least  to  appropriate 
only  one-tenth  of  the  amoimt  reqiiested 
by  the  President  for  this  important  edu- 
cational project  would  be  false  economy. 
At  least  we  should  give  it  a  try.  We  ought 
to  give  the  model  school  project  an  op- 
portimity  to  prove  itself  and  perhaps 
become  a  model  for  the  Nation. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  not 
simply  spending:  we  are  talking  about 
an  investment.  We  are  talking  about  an 
investment  in  people,  an  investment  in 
the  futiu*.  an  investment  in  children. 
Funds  for  the  model  school  project  are 
concrete  evidence  that  life  can  be  made 
better  for  the  disadvantaged  clilldren 
of  our  inner  cities,  and  for  people  who 
have  ambition  and  drive  and  who  want 
to  develop  whatever  potential  may  be 
within  them. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  has  ever  re- 
garded me  as  a  pushover  when  it  comes 
to  voting  for  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
tax  dollars.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
problem  is  clear,  the  need  is  great,  and 
the  justification  is  vaUd. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  offered  an 
amendment  which  would  increase  the 
amoxmt  in  the  bill  by  $5  million,  maldng 
a  total  of  $6  million  in  response  to  the 
budget  request  of  $10  million. 

This  model  school  project  would  be  In 
the  Ballou  area  of  Anacostia.  It  is 
thought  that  this  would  be  the  best  loca- 
tion because  of  overcrowding,  the  higher 
ratio  of  public  housins,  and  the  very 
high  juvenile  delinquency  rate. 

The  project  has  been  developed  on  the 
basis  of  a  plan  which  would  Include  the 
newest  ideas  in  education  and  provide  a 
very  concentrated  program  to  signifi- 
cantly change  the  life  projects  for  these 
doodIg* 

The  project,  it  is  hoped,  would  be- 
come a  model  for  the  Nation,  to  be  fol- 
lowed and  utilized  in  other  great  urban 
centers  throughout  the  country.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  on  the  project 
would  be  that  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
School  Board.  The  OfBce  of  Education 
would  finance  the  project  and  would 
make  grants  directly  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  School  Board. 

Mr.  President,  this  project  has  never 
come  before  my  subcommittee,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  was  considered 
by  the  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Departmentii  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

As  I  have  said,  the  project  would  be 
funded  through  the  Office  of  Education 
and.  therefore,  appropriately  comes 
within  the  province  of  the  subcommittee 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  today. 

However,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  I  have  manifested  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  very  strong,  enthusiastic, 
and  appropriate  interest  in  education  in 


the  District  of  Columbia,  and  throughout 
the  country,  for  that  matter,  during  the 
10  years  I  have  served  on  the  subcom- 
mittee and  diu-ing  the  8  years  I  have 
served  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
It  is  because  of  my  interest  not  only 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  but  also  in 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  my  interest  in 
providing  what  may  become  a  model 
project  for  education  throughout  the 
Nation,  that  I  have  offered  this  amend- 
ment, not  to  restore  the  full  budget 
amoimt,  but  to  restore  $5  million  out  of 
the  $9  million  disallowed  by  the  House. 
The  House  allowed  $1  million  so  that 
with  the  sunount  of  $5  million  provided 
for  in  my  amendment,  the  amoimt  ap- 
propriated would  total  $6  million. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  and  able  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill],  and  I  hope  he  wiU  find  it 
possible  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  know  of  the 
authority  with  which  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  speaks  on  this  matter,  in- 
asmuch as  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  some  10  years 
and  for  the  last  8  years  he  has  been  the 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee.  I  know 
the  time,  work,  and  effort  he  has  put 
into  these  various  programs  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  also  the  effect  they 
may  have  so  far  as  programs  throughout 
the  country  are  concerned. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  at 
least  take  this  amendment  to  conference. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  for  his  generous  remarks.  I  ap- 
preciate his  willingness  to  accept  the 
amendment  and  take  It  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia    [Mr. 
Byrd]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  after 
conferring  with  appropriate  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  imanimous-consent  agreement  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unsuiimous-consent   agreement   will  be 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Unanimotts-Consent  Agreemint 

Ordered,  That  effective  on  Friday.  Septem- 
ber 6.  1968,  during  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bin,  H.R.  18037,  an  act  making 
approprlationa  for  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Health.  Education,  Welfare  and  related  agen- 
cies for  flBcal  year  1969,  debate  on  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except 
amendments  dealing  with  legislation  which 
are  subject  to  a  point  of  order  and  can  only 
be  considered  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules, 
and  except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table, 
shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  HillI:  Provided.  That 
m  the  event  the  Senator  from  Alabama  |Mr. 
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HxLLl  U  m  favor  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motton.  the  time  in  opposiuon  thereto 
shaU  be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader 
or  some  Senator  designated  by  him. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  blU  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled.  respecUvely.  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided.  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may  from  the 
tune  under  theU  control  on  the  passage  oi 
tb«  said  bUl.  aUot  addlUonal  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UN- 
TIL 11  AJ^.  TOMORROW 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  before  the  motion  is 
acted  upon,  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  today,  it  stand  in  ad- 
journment  untU    11    o'clock   tomorrow 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.        ^     ,  , 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  before 
any  action  is  taken  on  the  pending 

request.  ,    . 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll.  ,    ^      _ 

■nie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  reachidedL 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VACATING  OP  ORDER  FOR  AD- 
JOURNMENT, AND  ENTRY  OP 
ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  now  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
be  vacated  calling  for  adjournment  of 
the  Senate  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning  and  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
recess  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  moriilng. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  my  understanding,  then,  that 
tomorrow,  immediately  after  the  prayer 
by  the  Chaplain  and  the  reading  of  the 
Journal,  the  time  limitation  will  begin 
to  run.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask.  What  is  the  pending  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  MttndiI  to  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Spong]  . 


will  be  completed  probably  tomorrow;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr  HILL.  If  I  may  toterject  there,  I 
would  say  that  I  would  certainly  hope  so. 
I  shaU  make  every  effort  myself  toward 

that  end.  _  ,     . .  ^  ,„ 

Mr  DIRKSEW.  The  reason  for  the  m- 
quiry'is  that  I  should  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  if  he  can  teU 
us  now  what  he  proposes  to  calendar  for 

next  week.     ,^    .j     *  ^.„ 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say' that  it  is  anticipated,  on  Wednes- 
day or  Thursday  of  next  week,  that  the 
gun  control  leglsUtion.  havtog  to  do  with 
interstate  traffic  to  firearms,  wiU  have 
been  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  the  Commerce  Committee  and 
will  thus  be  ready  for  consideration  by 
the  full  Senate  at  that  time. 

In  the  meantime,  we  will  take  up  one 
or  two  of  those  measures  on  the  calendar 
that  can  be  most  readily  agreed  to,  but 
as  of  now  I  am  not  to  a  position  to  state 
which  or  in  what  order. 

I  would  anticipate  Uiat  the  gun  control 
bill  would  take  2,  3.  4,  or  5  days.  After 
that,  it  would  be  anticipated  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriation  biu 

"^tt  is  hopefuUy  anticipated  that  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill  wiU  be  set- 
tied  in  conference  and  the  pertinent  ap- 
propriation bill  made  ready. 

TTien,  of  course,  ttiere  is  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  measure.  It  is  also 
SSible  that  soon,  the  Colorado  River 
inference  report,  which  Ij^derstand 
has  passed  the  House  today,  will  be  ready 
for  consideration. 

Any  oUier  matters  wiU  be  discussed 
with  the  distinguished  mtoority  leader 
as  they  become  available  for  Senate  con- 

^^Mr* dSiKSEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield  to 

me?  ^  ,  ^  ^      ,  , . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  HUnois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  assumed  that  ac- 
tion on  the  pendtog  appropriation  bill 
CXIV l«a«— Part  20 


A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  ttie  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  blU  (S.  449)  to  provide  for 
the  popular  election  of  tiie  Governor  of 
Guam,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  «»«  bUl 
(S  20)  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive 
review  of  national  water  resource  prob- 
lems   and    programs,    and    for    other 

^"•S^message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S  1004)  to  authorize  the  construction, 
operation  and  matotenance  of  the 
central  Arizona  project.  Arizona-New 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes. 

HHiL-BURTON  FUNDING 

Mr    MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 


mont [Mr.  Antral,  who  la  necessari^ 
absent  today,  is  concerned  over  a  prob- 
lem  concerning  the  Hill-Burton  hospital 
construction  and  modernization  program. 
He  has  described  for  me  a  specific 
problem  involving  the  construction  of 
two  new  hospltaU  to  his  State  which  may 
well  have  counterparts  to  other  sections 

of  the  country.  

Hospital  administrators  are  worried 
over  a  problem  tiiat  stems  P«f«y/fOS 
the  Health  Service  Amendments  of  i»e» 
as  passed  by  the  House,  which  would 
allow  Hill-Burton  to  expire  next  June 
30  On  the  other  hand,  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  this  bill  provides  only  a  2-year 
extension  of  Hill-Burton  to^ead  of  the 
usual  5.  This  concern  is  further  en- 
hanced by  the  work  of  a  special  Presi- 
dential Advisory  Commission  now  study- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  Hill-Burt«i.  It 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  a. 
study  contemplates  extensive  overhaul 
of  the  entire  program. 

Agatost  this  background  of  uncertainty 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  says  that  to 
the  Barre-MontpeUer  section  of  his  State 
a  new  regional  hospital  known  as  the 
Central  Vermont  Medical  Center  was 
opened  last  month  and  the  first  Patients 
admitted.  Still  needed  Is  additional  ba^ 
construction  requiring  about  $304  ooo 
in  HiU-Burton  funds.  To  quahfy  for  tills 
money  all  work  must  be  completed  with- 
in 6  months  after  the  first  patient  was 

^In  ttie  meantime,  under  tiie  State  pro- 
gram for  the  allocation  of  funds,  tiie 
Central  Vermont  Hospital  no  lor«er  ^- 
joys  top  priority  for  support  Priority 
now  rests  with  another  regional  hospital 
to  be  constructed  to  the  Northeastern 
part  of  the  State  to  serve  residents  of 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  Uvlng  to 
that  general  area. 

The  Northeastern  Vermont  Regional 
Hospital's  sponsors  are  understandably 
reluctant  to  surrender  their  priority  to 
the  Central  Vermont  Medical  Center 
when  there  are  reports  HlU-Burton  may 
be  discontinued  or  supplanted  by  a  new 
program  with  an  entirely  different  for- 
mula for  funding. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  wishes  it 
to  be  clearly  known  that  if  any  hospital 
willingly  surrenders  its  priority  under 
such  circumstances  as  those  Just  de- 
scribed and  a  new  hospital  construction 
program  is  enacted,  provision  should  «» 
made  in  the  new  law  for  hospitals  to  this 
predicament  to  receive  full  Federal  fund- 
ing under  the  revised  schedule  just  as  if 
there  had  been  no  change  in  Hill-Burton. 


DEPARTMENTS     OF     LABOR.     AJJD 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS,  1969 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HH.  18037)  maktog  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr    MILLER.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 
imanimous    consent    that    the    pending 
amendments  be  temporarily  laid  aside  so 
that  I  may  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  W^out 
objection,  both  amendment*  will  be  laid 
aside. 
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■ptr,  MXIXiER.  Mr., 
tbe  Mt  an  unendnfent 
be  stated.  _, 

The     PRESIDnWt 
amendment  will  be 

The  assistant  leg^Iatlve 
follows: 


President.  I  send  to 
and  •A  that  it 


OFFICER.     Tlie 

sUted. 

clerk  read  as 


Between  lines  S  and 
following: 

"No  part  of  tbe 
thU  Act  Bball  be 
guarantee  of  a  loan 
vldual  who  (A)  bas 
lBune<Uately  preceding 
■ucb  loan,   guarantee 
received  a  loan,  _ 
the   funds   for   which 
pursuant  to  an  Act 
for  the  Department 
and  Welfare,  and   (B 
proceeds  resulting 
tee  of  a  loan,  or  grant 
than   the   purpose 
grant  was  made." 


6,  on  page  0S  add  the 

funfls  appropriated  under 

to  provide  a  loan. 

.  ^  grant  to  any  Indl- 

w  thin  the  6-year  period 

bis   application  for 

of  a  loan,  or  grant, 

tee  of  a  loan,  or  grant 

.  were  made  available 

iiaklng  appropriations 

}f  Health,  Education, 

bas  used  any  of  the 

j»  such  loan,  guaran- 

for  any  purpose  other 

which   the   loan   or 


,  guarai  tee 


fron 


for 


Ml 


Mr.  MILLER, 
bill- as  passed  by 
starting  um  page  64 


th<» 


Sk:.  411.  No  part 
ated  under  this  Act 
a  loan,  guarantee  of  a 
applicant  who  has 
court  of  general  ]i 
which  Involves  tbe 
to  others  In  the  use 
seizure  of  property 
stltutlon  of  higher 
flclals  or   students 
from  engaging  In 
their  studies. 


sliall 


I)  ten 


Mr.  President.  _  ^- 
derstand  the  meanl  ig 
the  language  whlci 
the  bill.  However,  ] 
It  covers  another 
caused  a  number  Qf 
greas,  and  also  a 
concern.  I  refer  tc 
where    some 
much   a    minority, 
there — abuse  the 
loan  Is  granted. 

I  do  not  think  It 
has  obtained  a  loan 
gresslonal  leglslatlcn 
served  the  purposei 
was  granted,  to  ha/e 
similar  loan  and  us  e 
of  a  car  or  fumitu:  e 
any  other  purposec 
which  Congress  hM 
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President,  In  the 

.  House,  section  411, 

provides  as  follows: 

r  the  funds  approprl- 

._11  be  used  to  provide 

loan  or  a  grant  to  any 

convicted  by  any 

liu-lfcdlctlon  of  any  crime 

of  or  the  assistance 

force,  trespass  or  the 

ubder  control  of  an  In- 

edjucatlon  to  prevent  of- 

Buch   an   Institution 

thilr  duties  or  pursuing 


j  hlnk^most  of  ua  un- 

and  Intent  behind 

the  House  put  In 

do  not  believe  that 

lituatlon  which  has 

Members  of  Con- 

lumber  of  students, 

reported  situations 

are    very 

,   but   they   are   still 

lurpose  for  which  a 


Insure  that  the  money  would  be  expend- 
ed as  Congress  Intended  for  it  to  be 
expended  when  Congress  wrote  the  law 
and  Oongreas  so  authorlied  the  appro- 
priation of  the  funds.  A  would  simply 
mean  that  the  money  shall  be  expendod 
as  was  the  intent  of  the  Congress  at  the 
time  the  Congress  authorised  the  funds. 
Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
The  amendment  provides  that  if  there 
has  been  a  receipt  of  a  grant  or  a  loan 
within  the  last  5  years  which  has  not 
been  spent  according  to  the  purposes  for 
which  Congress  has  appropriated  the 
money,   then  the   M>Plloatlon  will   be 

denied. 

Mr.  HTr.T.  Mr.  President.  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  take  this  amend- 
ment to  conference  and  make  certain 
that  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  act 
of  Congress  is  fully  carried  out,  as  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  proposes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Alabama  that  I  think  section  411 
probably  is  generally  acceptable  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Certainly,  the  House 
saw  fit  to  put  it  in  the  bill.  There  is  some 
controversy  about  it.  but  I  cannot  see 
how  there  can  be  any  controversy  about 
my  proposal.  Rather  than  delete  section 
411.  and  perhaps  offend  the  sensibilities 
of  the  House.  I  think  it  would  be  much 
better  to  add  this  amendment  to  what 
the  House  put  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HILL.  And  thereby  put  the  whole 
matter  In  conference. 

Mr.  MHjLER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  HILL.  I  think  the  Senator  is  right. 

The  PRESID3JG  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


stud€  nts— they 


is  good  for  one  who 

or  grant  under  con- 

and  who  has  ob- 

for  which  that  loan 

.  a  friend  obtain  a 

it  for  the  purchase 

„  a  trip,  a  party,  or 

other  than  that  for 

appropriated  the 


money. 

I  b^eve  the  proi  osed  addition  to  sec- 
tion 411,  which  has  been  added  by  the 
House,  will  be  help  ul  not  only  to  insure 
taxpayers  that  tlie  money  they  are 
spending  will  be  p:  operly  used,  but  also 
for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  great  ma- 
jority of  students  v  ho  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  leglsla  ;ion  know  that  all  of 
their  compatriots  ^lU  observe  the  pur- 
pose for  which  Coagress  is  passing  the 
legislation.  ^  _^.. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
my  friend  the  ablJ  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. I  hope  he  wll  I  say  that  this  amend- 


ment is  acceptable 


to  him. 


Mr.  HTTT,  Mr.  F  ■eaident,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  I  tesident,  as  I  under- 
stand the  languagi  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  towa,  it  would  simply 


A  $20  MILLION  WINDFALL  FOR  NEW 
YORK  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  call  attention  to  a  $20 
million  wlndfaU— or  unnecessary  pay- 
ment—which the  Defense  Department 
approved  for  the  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.,  a  company  con- 
trolled by  the  Louis  Wolf  son  group. 

On  August  22,  1962,  the  New  Yortc 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  NJ.,  which 
was  one  of  Louis  Wolfson's  operations, 
was  awarded  a  contract — NOBs-4581 — 
for  the  construction  of  one  nuclear  sub- 
marine at  a  fixed  price  of  $33,500,000. 
Subsequently  change  orders  totaling 
$5,405,236  were  approved,  bringing  the 
potential  cost  to  $38,905,236.  The  sub- 
marine was  to  be  delivered  during  July 
1966,  but  when  the  delivery  date  arrived 
the  submarine  was  nowhere  near  comple- 
tion. _,      . 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  files  show 
that  by  the  latter  part  of  1966  the  Navy 
had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  contrac- 
tor's capability  and  actual  performance 
in  the  construction  of  the  submarine  be- 
cause of  the  contractor's  slippage  in  the 
delivery  date,  its  progressive  disposal  of 
its  major  submarine-building  equipment, 
and  its  loss  of  skilled  trade  and  engineer- 
ing manpower. 

On  March  21,  1967,  nearly  9  months 
after  the  scheduled  deUvery  date,  recog- 
nizing this  failure  of  the  company  to  ful- 
fill the  terms  of  its  agreement  to  deliver 


the  submarine,  the  Navy  took  action  and 
noUfled  the  contractor  of  its  Intention  to 
terminate  the  contract. 

The  original  contract  price  had  been 
adjusted  as  follows: 

Basic    contrMrt    price... WS-SOCOOO 

Negotiated  change  orders 3,666,380 

Provisional  Increase  for  change 
orders  to  be  negotlatwl -      1. 760. 000 

Potential    adjusted    con- 
tTMst  prlee S8.»06.a8« 

At  the  time  of  termination,  March  21, 
1967,  the  contractor  had  ahready  received 
payments  totaling  $29,685,787.  But  on 
Julj'  6,  1967,  1  year  after  the  promised 
delivery  date  and  nearly  4  months  after 
it  was  evident  that  the  company  had 
reneged  on  its  contract,  the  contractor 
received  another  payment  of  $3,612,051 
for  what  was  described  as  reimbursement 
of  costs  incurred  up  to  the  time  of  termi- 
nation. This  brought  to  $33,297,838  the 
payments  made  on  this  contract  which 
was  originally  awarded  at  $33,500,000. 

The  Oovemment  attempted  to  justify 
this  latter  pajrmoit  on  the  basis  that  it 
was  a  "termination-for-convenience  can- 
cellation" of  the  contract  by  the  Govern- 
ment under  which  the  contractor  would 
be  entitled  to  receive  reimbursement  for 
all  costs  incurred,  thus  bringing  the  total  j 
payments  to  the  contractor  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  $33,297,838,  or  85.5  percent 
of  the  $38,905,236  adjusted  contract 
price — $33,500,000  original  contract  price 
plus  change  orders  which  would  add  an- 
other $5,405,236. 

This  represented  a  substantial  over- 
payment since  the  record  shows  the  ship 
was  only  about  50-percent  completed. 

To  determine  the  status  of  the  uncom- 
pleted work  on  this  submarine  and  to  de- 
termine the  amount  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  complete  this  submarine  for 
service  the  Naval  Ship  Systems  Com- 
mand in  June  1967  awarded  a  cost-plus- 
fixed-fee  contract  in  the  amount  of 
$474,572  to  the  Electric  Boat  Division  of 
General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Groton,  Conn. 
Under  this  survey  the  Government  was 
told  that  the  submarine  was  only  about 
one-half  completed.  In  October  1967  aU 
material  and  documentation  prepared  by 
the  Electronic  Boat  Division  was  sent  to 
the  supervisor  of  shipbuilding,  conver- 
sion, and  repair,  U.S.  Navy,  Pascagoula, 
Miss.,  and  at  the  same  time  the  unfin- 
ished submarine  was  transferred  to  the 
ingaUs  Shipbuilding  Corp..  at  Pascagoula. 
In  November  1967.  Ingalls  proposed  a 
cost-plus-flxed-fee  contract  of  $19,148.- 
371  as  the  amount  that  would  be  required 
for  the  completion  of  the  submarine.  The 
General  Accoimting  Office  estimates  that 
if  this  amount  proves  to  be  the  amount 
necessary  to  complete  this  nuclear  sub- 
marine, the  final  cost  to  the  Government 
for  this  one  submarine  will  be  about  $59.- 
300.000.  as  follows: 

Interim      proposal      (Including 

transfer    charge) $89,  693. 890 

Electric  boat  contract— 474,672 

Ingalls'  proposed  coet-plus-flx- 
ed-fee  contract 19.148.871 

Total    --- 69.816,883 

This  aggregate  cost  of  $59  million  for 
one  nuclear  submarine  compares  with  an 
estimated  cost  of  $75  million  that  the 
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oovemment  paid  for  two  subm^jn.^    ^^^-ift^f^^^'^l^S^r.     "^^^^^^  ^^T^^^^^"^ 

S-N^n^e^s^SdKcSrTDl?  i^7orsrbS;iSJ:ssS-»^i  T^^^^B^t^t^^^^T^ 

dU  CO..  Newport  News.  Va.  '^^''''°^°'T''\^i::'^jX:^T    SlUto^^rpr?^^  L  t?  ^dS^er  per- 

Thus  this  nuclear  submarine  will  be     manpower.  Further  theNanJelt  ^^-J^l     "rmanceTf  this  contract  m  accoidance  with 

over  2  years  late  in  deUvery  and  will  rep-     cause  of  '»>• '^"f^T*"°*^^!,^eSk*  *1Se     lu^r^.  ^d  m  either  of  these  two  circum- 

resent  an  extra  cost  of   about   $20   mil-      tractor's   y^^-J^%^l9^,^^l^t^^^^^      Z^ces  does  not  cure  such  faUure  within  a 

S^   ATexamination  of  this  contract    lY^^SSfe' *of  jlZr^  ^  1^^^*^'°     P^«»  «'  ^«  '^'^y  <°^  ""*=^  '°'^"  '^^'^'T 
cSrly   esuSes  that   the  New   York      *^^S"the  coiSctor  of  l"   mtentloK  to     ?Se  contracting  officer  may  authorize  in  wrlt- 

Iffiildlng  CO.  defaulted  on  this  con-    ^^^^"^^^^^^^^^^^^^^X    '^Iu^'^^^^SLS.^^^JT:^^^^ '^' 
'^e  contract  with  New  ^rk  Ship-     ^-.^u^--^  ^IS'iHr  T^     ^/^l^-^r^-- -^m  ^i^l^uft: 

building    Corp.    provided,    in    pertinent  numerous  design  chang-  and  late  dellv«^  Xrfo^L   anncSpteble   inspection   and 

part,  that  it  could  be  terminated  for  de-  of  Oovemment-furnlshed  property.  ^^^^^y  ^^^j  systems,  might  be  considered 

fault  under  the  following  conditions:  xnuimATioK  or  conteact  conditions  which  fell  within  these  termlna- 

n\  If  the  Contractor  falls  to  make  deUvery  An  agreement  was  reached  In  April  1967  tion  provisions.  We  propose  to  examine  into 

of  the  vesMls  or  suppUes  or  to  perform  the  between  the  Navy  and  New  Yorlc  Shipbuilding  the  termination  action  of  the  Navy  from  the 

«Lvi««  within  the  time  sp«:lfled  herein  or  corporation  providing  that,  if  the  submarine  standpoint  of  whether  termination  should 

SS/^teMlon  thweof :  or   ^^  weiTlaunched  on  or  before  June  3,  1967,  the  ha^e  been  for  default  rather  than  for  con- 

tm  If  the  Contractor  falls  to  perform  any  Navy  would  termlnte  the  conUact  for  the  venlence. 

of  Sie  other  provisions  of  thU  contract,  or  convenience  of  the  CStovermnent  rather  than  under  a  termination  for  default  the  Gov- 

«,  r«.iu   to  make   nroRress   as  to   endanger  for  default.  The  contractor  met  the  launch  emment  would  have  the  right  to  be  Indem- 

^rfwmar^e  of  this  contract  In  accordance  date    requirement,    and    the    contract    was  nifled  by  the  defaulted  contractor  for  any 

Sltt ^terms    and  In  either  of  these  two  terminated  for  the  convenience  of  the  Gov-  additional  costs  incurred  in  the  completion 

circumstances   does   not  cure  such   failure  emment  on  June  6.  1967.  of  the  submarine, 

within  a  period  of  10  days  (or  such  longer  Tha  contract  had  not  been  settled  as  ctf  procrbss  payments- 

period   as   the   contracting   officer   may    au-  June  21,  1968,  although  the  contractor  had  conta-act  NObs-4581   with   the  New   York 

thorlze  In  writing)    after  receipt  of   notice  submitted  a  final  setUwnent  proposal  in  tne  gj^j  building  Corporation  provided  that  th* 

from  the  contracting  officer  specifying  such  amovmt  of  $39,693,890.  Government  make  progress  payments  of  90 

faUure.  At  about  the  time  of  the  termination  toe  ^^  ^j  ^^6  costs  incurred  until  60-percent 

nndPr  a  termination  for  default  the  potential  adjusted  contract  price  was  $38.-  ^^,„  i^uon   of   the  submarine,  after  which 

a^eJ£lSlt^?S?eb2nSjemnified  «»•«••    "    '°"°^=                        _  ^  ^  Progress  payments  would  be  96  percent  of 

TtS^SJalid  <«ntT^^  '-^,5f:  l^^^^ZSror^^""".  "^.^.^  "uprt^^Tof  the  termlm^tion,  the  con- 
ditional costs  incurred  in  toe  completion  ^^^  m^ie  "r  change  tractor  had  received  payment,  totaling  $29.- 
of  the  submarine.  Instead  we  find  the  q^^„  ^  i^  negotiated l.  760,  ooo  685,787.  on  July  6,  i967,  the  contractor  re- 
Government  paying  damages.                                                                                    —  celved  a  payment  of  $3,612,051  for  relmburse- 

The  questions  which  still  remain  unan-  Potential    adjusted    con-  ment  of  costs  incurred  up  to  the  time  of  the 

QWPrPdare—  tract  Mice 38,906,236  termination.  This  payment  was  made  under 

'Vst.  Why  was  this  c<mt««.t  not  C^-  ,^  ^^  ,^,,  ^  ^,,,,  ^blp  systems  com-  Tt^^Tn^^^^-^r^i^Zt^^TZZ 

celed  for  default  rather  than  ruled  as  a  ^^^^  awarded  a  cost-plus-flxed-fee  contact  °l^^^^  ^^  receive  reimbursement  for  all  cost* 

cancellation     for     convenience     of     the  m  tug  amount  of  $474^72  t j  the  Electnc  Boat  ,jjcurred   and  It  brought  the  total  payments 

Government?  Division  of  General  Dynamics  Corporation,  ^^  ^^^  contractor  by  the  Government  to  $33,- 

Second    Why  did  the  Government  not  Oroton,  Connecticut.  The  contract  required  ^97  338  or  86.5  percent  of  the  contract  price, 

trv  to  CoUect  damages  instead  of  paying  that   the   contractor,   among   o*^'   *^*^,88.  compai^d  with  the  degree  of  completion  of 

a'LSJc^tion'Sjl?  SSJS^work^rthe'sTrrmeandto;  the  Lbmarlne  of  78.5  percent  established  by 

'^^-  ^1  "^  l^^^^^L^  SnIU  l[L  Of  work  required  to  com-  the  ^avy^            considerable  additional  work 

decision  which  cost  the  Government  an  p,^^  ^^  ^^^  contract  required  also  that  the  „roD08^by  Ingaais,  we  plan  to  review  the 

extra   $20   million,   and  what   steps   are  contractor  prepare  a  schedule  for  completion  ^^^  procedures  for  estabUshlng  the  per- 

belng  taken  to  recover  this  amoimt?  of  the  work  and  a  workload  analysis.  centage  of  completion  up  to  the  time  that 

Earlier  in  February  1968  I  called  this  t«an8fek  o»  stniuRnnc  to  ingalls  the  submarine  left  the  New  York  Shlpbulld- 

alleged  overpayment  to  the  attention  of  sBvamLDiNo  oou>.  mg  corporation's  yard. 

the  comptroller  General  for  his  examl-  j^   October   1987.   Electric   Boat  was   in-         We    have    not   solicited    f o^«°J»^//°" 

STtlon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ,o^ed  by  the  Navy  of  a  decision  not  to  send  ^'^^^'■^^J^ll^'l'^^^''^^^^",,^'''''^ 

a-SSrS  ^fSmm.  :SS|~r.^- 

iU  the  RbCORD.  Pa«c««)ula    JiCssUslppl.  The  submarine  was  ^**''^.  H.  WeiixAL. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report  ^f^^^erredto  the  Ingalls  shipbuilding  Assistant  comptroller  General  of  the 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD.  J^^o^JS^  at  Pascagoula.  united  states. 

as  follows:  m  November  1967,  ingalls  proposed  a  cost-  ^__^^^^_^ 

CoMn«OLLEB     GkWkRAL    o»     THk  pluB-flxed-fce  contract  of  $19,148371  for  the  u-vi.M'iiTnnr  RirsaiON 

UOTTTO  8TAT«8,  completion  of  the  submarine.  If  this  amount  EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Washington.  D.C..  July  11. 1968.  proves  to  be  the  amount  necessary  to  com-  bYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 

Hon.  JOHN  J.wniiAMB,  ??!*•  *^«  %"''^,''^'  ^ut^^M^iSoow    M     dent,' I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 

U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DX!.  ,  „       ,     Government  wUl  be  about  $69,300,000,  as     o^t.  x  ^^^  consideraUon  of 

^S:HS:^-ES  =m..:::::::::-SJ,1S  ^^PI^T^B 

nation  of  a  Deportment  of  the  Navy  contract  ^^?  "^,^      cost-plus-  by    the    Committee    on    Banking    and 

with    New    York    ShlpbuUdlng    Corporation,     ""^^.^e  con^t 19,148,371      Currency.  „,^^      ^ 

Camden.  New  Jersey.  This  Interim  report  la         0**°  "«« coniirac                      ^ ^  ^^^  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 

behig  submitted  In  accordance  with  your                          59,316,883  objection,  it  is  SO  ordered. 

reqruwst  of  June  13.  1968.  We  plan  to  submit  loiai  —                              ,  ^        ,     ,     oojecuuu.          

a  flnai  report  upon  completion  of  otir  ex-  This  compares  with  an  estimated  cost  or  ^^.^^^m^—^ 

New    York    Shipbuilding     Corporation    on  building  and  Dry  Dock  Company,  Newport  ABHOt-iAiiuw 

August  22,  1962,  for  the  construction  of  one  News.  Virginia.  .j^g  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 

nuclear  submarine  at  a  fixed  P^oe  of  $38^  tmmination  for  DEFAm.T  ^_.          -  Raymond  H.  Lapin.  of  Callfor- 

^;U^t"^  1"^^°**^"  w«i  to  be  deliver«l  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  shipbuUding  JJf"  ^  ^  President  of  the  Federal  Na- 

^SSSL«i»nde^  in  the  Department  of  the  Corporation  provided,  in  pertinent  part,  that  ^  Mortgage  AssociaUon. 

Na^«  TS^tiT  tSrt.^SS^  tti  Utter  it  c^uld  be  terminated  for  default  under  the  "onai  j^^jg^j^iNo  OFFICER.  Without 

SS  %J^^Jro,^4  ^SSS  '°T'if  X'Sactor  faus  to  make  d.-  objection,  the  nominaUon  is  conflnned. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consa  t  that  tbe  President  be 
Immediately  notlf  ed  of  the  confirmation 
of  this  nomlnatlo  x  

The  PRE8IDIK  Q  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LEOISLAfTVE  SESSION 

Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 

consent  that  the 

the  consideration  of 


¥est 


unanmous 


Mr.  BYRD  of 

dent,  I  ask 
Senate  return  t< 
legislative  busine  is. 
The  PRESIDIira 
objection,  it  is  so 


DEATH         OF 
ELMER  J. 
VANIA 


HOI  LAND, 


Mr.  BYRD  of 
dent,  I  ask 
may  be  permitted 
on  behalf  of  the 
from  Pennsylvan^ 
Scott);- 
"The  •  PRESIDDf  O 
objection,  it  is  so 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West 
resolution  to  the 
mediate  considerktlon 

The  FRESIDIK 
lution  will  be  read 

The  resolution 


OFFICER.  Without 
ordered. 


considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
imanlmously  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

a.  Rn.  388 

JtMoJvetf,  That  the  Senate  has  beard  wltb 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Honorable  Klmer  J.  Holland,  late  a 
RepreaentaUve  from  tbe  State  of  Penneyl- 
vanla. 

He»olved.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
tbeae  reeolutlons  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  an  enroUed  oopy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
q;>ect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  receas. 


Ik  trb  ICainrx  Oobpb 

Col.  Haywood  R.  Smltb,  TT.8.  Marine  Corps, 
for  permanent  i4>polntment  to  the  grade  of 
colonel. 

KKVnONMZMTAI.   SCIXNCB   SBBVICBS 

AomimTaATioir 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
tbe  following  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  Indloated  in  the  Bnviroxunental 
Science  Servloea  Administration: 

To  be  lieutenantt 
Fred  3.  Long  Roger  O.  Svendsen 

David  M.  Mautbe  Gary  R.  Polvl 

Anthony  Vedno  Bernard  N.  ICandelkem 
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REPRESENTATIVE 
OF  FESINSYL- 


West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presl- 

unaiilmous  consent  that  I 

to  offer  a  resolution 

distinguished  Senators 

[Mr.  Clark  and  Mr. 


OFFICER  Without 
ordered. 

Virginia.  I  send  the 
( leak  and  ask  for  its  im- 

itlon_^ 

O  OFFICER.  The  reso- 

d. 

(S.  Res.  388)  was  read. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  All  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  pursuant  to  the  resolution  Just 
agreed  to,  and  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Rep- 
resentative Elmer  J.  Holland,  from 
Pennsylvania,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  11  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  imanlmously  agreed 
to;  and  (at  3  o'clock  and  43  minutes 
p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  to- 
morrow. Friday,  September  6,  1968,  at 
11  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive    nominations    received    by 
the  Senate  September  5,  1968: 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  September  5,  1968: 

POSTMASm 

I  withdraw  tbe  nomination  sent  to  tbe 
Senate  on  March  18, 1967.  of  Doris  L.  Oldham 
to  l>e  postmaster  at  Flshertown  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive    nomination    confirmed    by 
the  Senate  September  S,  1968: 
Fb>kkai.  National  Mobtqaok  Association 

Raymond  H.  Lapln,  of  CaUfornla,  to  be 
President  of  tbe  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association. 


HOU  3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rter«day,  September  5,  1968 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,lRev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DJ>.,  offered  the :  ollowing  prayer: 

Brethren,  ye  have  been  catted  unto 
liberty:  only  use  not  liberty  for  an  occa- 
sion to  the  flesh ,  but  by  love  serve  one 
another. — Galat:  ans  5:  13. 

O  Ood,  our  £  eavenly  Father,  In  the 
quiet  of  this  moi  lent  of  prayer  and  with 
all  sincerity  of  n  ilnd  and  heart  we  come 
to  Thee  who  ar  the  source  of  all  wis- 
dom, of  all  goodi  ess  and  of  all  love. 

Thou  hast  cal  ed  us  to  work  with  Thee 
on  behalf  of  our  Nation  and  for  the  good 
of  the  world.  Qu  cken  Thou  our  love  for 
our  country  and  >ur  concern  for  all  man- 
kind. Now  and  a  Iways  may  we  keep  our' 
dedication  to  frsedom,  our  devotion  to 
truth,  our  deligh  ;  in  our  democratic  ways 
and  our  desire  to  make  the  world  a  better 
place  for  all  peop  ie. 

Grant  us  cour  ige  to  be  faithful  in  the 
struggle  to  mak^  liberty  the  law  and  the 
life  of  all  lands. 

In  the  name  o^  Him  who  sets  men  free 
we  pray.  Amen 


THI 


The  Journal  o. 
terday  was  read 


the  proceedings  of  yes- 
1  ind  approved. 


JOURNAL 


MESSAGE  PRi  >M  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unit  id  States  was  commimi- 
cated  to  the  Hoi^  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  RUSSELL 
TUTEN 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
much  sadness  that  I  address  my  col- 
leagues today  to  tell  them  of  the  passing 
of  one  of  our  former  colleagues,  James 
Russell  Tuten. 

James  Russell  Tuten  was  a  fine  man 
and  a  dedicated  public  servant.  Some 
might  think  it  strange  that  the  man  who 
battled  with  Mr.  Tuten  for  the  Eighth 
District  of  Georgia  congressional  seat  as 
recently  as  2  years  ago  would  rise  to 
praise  Mr.  Tuten's  merits. 

But,  I  do  not  think  it  strange,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  want  to  unhesitatingly 
discuss  this  man  who  gave  so  much  of 
his  life  to  the  service  of  his  community 
and  his  fellow  man. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Tuten  and  I  did  not 
see  eye  to  eye  on  how  some  of  the  issues 
which  are  presently  facing  our  country 
should  be  dealt  with.  However,  even 
though  we  did  not  always  agree  on  the 
solutions  to  our  local  and  world  problems, 
we  each  recognized  and  respected  the 
other's  genuine  concern  with  these  prob- 
lems and  with  our  fellow  man. 

Mr.  Tuten  was  concerned  and  his  con- 
cern lead  to  involvement.  This  was  dem- 
onstrated throughout  his  lifetime,  as  he 
continuoudy  served  his  community  and 


his  State  in  various  capacities;  among 
these,  Representative  in  Congress  for  4 
years,  mayor  of  Brunswick,  Ga.,  for  4 
years,  and  Brunswick  city  commissioner 
for  6  years. 

Mr.  Tuten  was  a  religious  man.  He 
was  a  deacon  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Brunswick  for  over  11  years.  And,  he 
carried  his  devotion  to  God  into  his  daily 
life.  He  was  a  kind  man  and  a  sensitive 
man. 

After  leaving  the  Congress,  Mr.  Tuten 
served  as  cochalrman  bf  the  Coastal 
Plains  Regional  Commission  where  he 
was  a  credit  to  the  iwsition  he  held  imtil 
those  final  hours. 

RuaseU  Tuten  will  be  missed,  Mr. 
Speaker.  He  will  be  missed  by  those  who 
knew  him.  And,  he  will  be  missed  by  those 
who  did  not  know  him,  but  were  affected 
by  his  dedicated  and  devoted  service. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  STUCKETY.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  because  it  gives 
me  the  opportunity  to  express  my  deep 
sorrow  and  my  great  respect  for  Russell 
Tuten.  Most  of  us  knew  for  a  long  time 
that  his  death  was  coming,  because  he 
had  a  long  and  progressive  and  irrevers- 
ible illness.  Yet  when  it  did  come  it  was 
a  shock. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  extremely  sorry 
that  I  was  not  in  the  coimtiy  at  the  time 
it  occurred  so  that  I  might  have  attended 
the  funeral  and  pay  my  respects  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Russell  Tuten  was  a  kind 
man.  I  know  of  no  one  who  knew  him 


who  disliked  him.  He  was  a  man  who 
never  sought  revenge.  He  was  a  man  who 
grew  up  from  lowly  beginnings.  He  was 
a  farmer  and  a  bricklayer,  and  became  a 
contractor  and  then  entered  politics,  and 
became  mayor  of  his  city,  as  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  has  already  stated.  He 
served  well  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  he  worked  hard  for  his  dis- 
trict and  for  his  constituents.  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  us  share  in  the  grief  which  has 
been  expressed  by  the  gentieman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  STUCKEY]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  I  yield  to  our  dlsun- 
giiished  majority  leader. 

Mr    ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recaU 
one  of  the  saddest  letters  I  ever  received 
in  my  life  was  one  from  Russell  Tuten 
telling  me  that  he  was  suffering  from  an 
Illness  from  which  he  could  not  possi- 
bly hope  to  recover,  and  which  meant  cer- 
tain death  to  him  in  a  matter  of  not  too 
many  months.  It  saddened  me  becaiise 
here  was  a  kind  and  lovely  person  who 
had  served  conscientiously  in  the  House 
of  Representotives,  friendly  with  every- 
one, quiet,  unassuming,  sincere,  but  ef- 
fective. It  comes  as  a  shock  to  me  today, 
notwithstanding   the   notice   that   Mr. 
Tuten  personally  had  given  me,  that  our 
friend  from  Georgia  [Mr.  StuckeyI,  now 
has  the  sad  duty  of  announcing  the  death 
of  Russell  Tuten  to  the  House. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
loved  ones. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  . , 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

I  want  to  extend  my  condolences  to  the 
family  of  RusseU  Tuten.  and  I  want  to 
state  my  appreciation  to  the  gentleman 
in  the  weU  for  taking  this  time,  and  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  his  fine  re- 
marks. .  ^  _.  , .__ 
Russell  Tuten  and  I  had  had  consider- 
able correspondence  prior  to  his  death 
concerning  his  problem.  I  did  not  know 
that  it  existed  at  the  time  that  he  left 
the  House  and  service  to  his  beloved  Na- 
tion as  one  of  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  SpwUter,  I  believe  that  as  the  sun 
increases  in  its  iridescence  each  day  that 
it  rises  over  the  horizon,  certain  men 
who  are  given  by  our  good  God  above 
the  privilege  of  knowing  ahead  of  time 
that  their  days  are  numbered,  and  that 
their  solution  to  a  physical  problem  is 
beyond  the  ken  of  mankind,  rise  in  direct 
proportion  and  expand  their  personali- 
ties and  theh:  compassion  for  their  fel- 
low men  In  proportion  to  that  iridescence 
of  the  sun.  I  believe  that  Russell  Tuten 
did  this,  liecause  he  expanded  his  con- 
dolences to  other  manlcind  and  labored 
hard  and  long  in  the  vinyard,  even  on 
to  his  last  days  for  the  salvation  of  oth- 
ers who  might  have  the  same  medical 
problem  that  he  had. 

He  was  a  man  who  demanded  ana 
earned  the  respect  of  all  of  his  colleagues. 
In  addition  to  being  a  great  statesman, 
on  his  deathbed  he  was  a  great  humani- 
tarian. 

Mn.  Hall  Joins  me  in  extending  along 
wlUi  the  gentieman  from  Georgia  and 
our  majority  leader,  who  has  spoken. 


with  others  from  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  with  our  minority  leader,  in  heart- 
felt sympathy  and  regret  at  this  untimely 
passing  of  such  a  fine  person  as  RusseU 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wiU  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Michigan.  ,,„„  t 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
share  all  of  the  kind  and  complimentary 
comments  that  have  been  made  about 
our  former  colleague,  Russell  Tuten.  He 
left  a  fine  record,  both  at  home  and 
abroad  as  a  citizen,  as  a  statesman,  and 
as  a  friend  of  literally  thousands  of  peo- 
ple in  his  district  and  Uie  State  of  Geor- 

sift 

RusseU  Tuten  made  a  record  here 
which  wUl  be  looked  upon  by  those  who 
succeed  him  as  a  difficult  mark  to  equal. 
We  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  enjoyed  his 
friendship  and  admired  his  achieve- 
ments. We  extend  our  sympathy  to  his 
famUy  in  this  hour  of  bereavement. 

Mr  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
greatiy  saddened  to  learn  that  Russell 
Tuten  had  lost  his  brave  battie  for  life 
which  was.  indeed,  a  profile  in  courage. 
He  was  a  man's  man,  and  one  of  uoa  s 
children.  I  wiU  miss  him. 

My  sincere  sympathy  goes  out  to  ms 
wife  and  family.  May  we  take  consola- 
tion in  the  fact  that  he  bequeathed  to  us 
a  rich  legacy  of  good  example  towards  a 
better  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
of  former  Congressman  James  Ru^ll 
Tuten  brings  to  a  close  a  distinguished 
career  of  a  fine  gentieman. 

When  I  flJ-st  came  to  the  Congress 
nearly  6  years  ago,  one  of  the  first  men  I 
met  was  Russell  Tuten.  He  had  just  been 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  South  Geor- 
gia district  which  bordered  on  my  own. 

I  was  impressed  with  his  quiet  sincerity 
and  sense  of  purpose.  Later  I  was  to  work 
with  him  on  many  matters  of  mutual 
concern  to  our  section  of  the  Nation  and 
I  always  found  him  to  be  honest,  able, 
dedicated,  and  perhaps  the  thing  for 
which  I  i-emember  him  best— an  abUity  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  view- 
point of  others. 

In  the  time  he  served  Georgia  and 
his  beloved  Nation  as  a  Member  of  the 
U  S  House  of  Representatives,  he  carved 
yet  another  niche  in  our  never-ending 
quest  for  a  better  world  for  our  chUdren 
and  ovir  chUdren's  chUdren. 

He  brought  with  him  when  he  came  to 
Washington  a  distinguished  record  of 
service  as  a  city  cwmnissioner  and  mayor 
of  Brunswick,  Ga.  I  do  not  believe  that 
RusseU  Tuten  ever  met  a  man  who  was 
not  impressed  with  his  friendly  person- 
ality 

I  know  that  the  news  of  his  passing 
came  as  a  particular  sad  moment  for 
me  To  his  wife  and  four  sons  I  express 
my' deep  and  profound  sorrow.  He  passed 
away  as  he  Uved,  with  courage  and  de- 
termination. 

I   know   one   thing   for   certain,   our 
Nation  and  his  beloved  State  of  Georgia 
are  better  off  because  of  the  Ufe  and 
work  of  this  good  man. 
We  WiU  miss  him.  „  „.  ^ 

Mr  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  RusseU  "Tuten 
was  one  of  Uie  Undest  men  I  ever  toew 
It  was  a  prtvUege  for  me  to  sit  next  to 


him  on  the  PubUc  Works  Committee.  I 
never  saw  him  angry  or  ruffled  in  any 
respect.  He  was  always  gentie  and  epito- 
mized the  true  southern  gentleman  with 
his  courtesy  and  good  manners.  . 

RusseU  Tuten  had  a  great  concern  to 
his  heart  for  the  undefprivUeged.  He  was 
compassionate  and  was  a  great  humani- 
tarian. He  devoted  much  of  his  great 
energy  to  fighting  poverty  and  disease. 
He  promoted  Job  opportunity  and  de- 
velopment of  undeveloped  areas. 

RusseU  Tuten  believed  in  State  rights, 
local  government,  and  individual  Uberty. 
He  was  dedicated  and  devoted  to  those 
great  principles  that  made  America  the 
hope  of  all  the  free  world.  He  was  a  great 
American  and  a  great  Georgian. 

Mrs.  Dom  Joins  me  in  my  deepest  sjrm- 
pathy  to  his  devoted  and  lovely  family. 
Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er   it  is  with  deep  emotion  that  I  join 
m'the  tributes  to  the  memory  of  the  Hon- 
orable James  RusseU  Tuten.  He  came  to 
the  Congress  in  January  of   1963.   He 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  me  in  March  of  this 
year,   'with  the  feeling  that  I  was  ex- 
tremely healthy."  He  then  was  52,  had 
served  11  years  as  deacon  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  his  native   city   of 
Brunswick,    Ga.,    had    been    mayor    of 
Brunswick,  district  master  of  the  llth 
Masonic  of  Georgia,  grand  marshal  of 
grand  lodge  of  Georgia,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Brewton  Park  Col- 
lege, and  was  looking  forward  into  the 
future  with  confidence  that  all  was  weU 
and  the  tasks  ahead  were  many  and 
chaUenging.  Then  the  blow  fell— tragedy 
dropping  from  skies  that  had  been  sun- 
ny— a  sentence  of  certain  death,  an  iU- 
ness  with  no  cure.  I  quote  from  his  let- 
ter: 


I  came  to  Congress  with  the  feeling  that 
I  was  extremely  healthy  but  In  the  summer 
of  1966  I  developed  a  weakness  In  my  left 
ankle.   In   December   1966,  Dr.  Pearson   ar- 
ranged for  my  admittance  to  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital.  After  extensive  tests  and  research, 
the  doctors  proposed  only  to  observe  me.  In 
the  spring   of    1967.   upon   my   request.   Dr. 
Pearson  arranged  appointments  with  neurol- 
ogists at  Johns  Hopkins   Hospital  in  Balti- 
more   In  June  of   1967  I  became  Impatient 
and  demanded  that  Dr.  Pearson  furnish  me 
a  copy  of  my  record  which  revealed  that  I 
was  a  victim  of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosU. 
AP  and  UPI  published  articles  about  my 
condition  rather  extensively  and  I  received 
numerous    pathetic    communications    from 
other  victims  of  ALS.  some  of  whom  had  been 
examined  at  Mayo  CUnlc,  Duke  University, 
Emory  University,  and  other  outetandlng  in- 
stitutions. The  cause  Is  not  knovra  and  there 
is  no  known  remedy.  The  disease  Is  faUl  In 
two  to  three  years  and  In  rare  Instances.  Ave 
years;  the  later  portion  of  which  the  victim 
Is  entirely  helpless.  ' 

Russell  Tuten  has  left  to  us  and  to  the 
world  a  noble  pattern  of  courage.  Doomed 
to  die,  he  spumed  self-pity  and  despond- 
ency, but  gave  aU  within  him  to  a  cam- 
paign that  others  might  be  saved.  As  a 
former  Member  of  Congress,  deservedly 
popular  with  aU  his  colleagues,  he  wrote 
to  me,  and  to  others  with  whom  he  had 
served  in  an  effort  to  have  adequately 
funded  a  research  into  this  mysterious 
disease  that  at  long  last  might  produce 

a  cure.  ^.    ,  ^. 

I  continue  quoting  from  his  letter: 
My  search  for  an  answer  has  revealed  that 

practlcaUy  no  reaearch  Is  In  progress  on  this 
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with  the  excBptton  of  the  unttrlnc 
efforts  of  Dr.  Donmld  T.  Qulek  at  the  Taeoh- 
tng  BOepltal  of  the  Unlvenlty  of  Florida 
OoUece  of  Medldni  In  ChdnenTlUe.  Dr. 
Qolekli  roMsreb  la  a  Imoat  a  one  man  effort 
because  of  a  laok  of  funds.  He  aeems  to  be 
•nn*'**'^  some  progrei  s.  The  Medical  Journal 
and  other  such  doeu  nents  have  made  refer<- 
enoe  to  bis  efforts  m  id  findings.  Hs  had  the 
benefit  of  a  grant  bv  t  funda  are  now  praotl- 
oaUy  exhausted. 

Hie  University  of  Florida  Medical  School 
made  application,  N ».  NB  07897  01,  on  July 
39,  1967.  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
■ducatlon.  and  Well  u«  f (v  a  research  grant 
to  study  AIi8  and  r  tlated  neurOIagloal  dla- 
eases.  The  amount  o '  $108,630  was  requested 
for  a  five-year  perldd.  An  application,  No. 
1-K3-NB-38,  600-01,  was  submitted  on  May 
1, 1967,  for  a  "reeearc  t>  career  program"  grant 
of  6106.285  over  a  pc  rlod  of  five  years  for  the 
purpose  of  Increaslni ;  salaries  in  the  Division 
of  Neurology  from  117,660  to  approximately 
•30,000  per  year.  One  of  these  applications 
was  rejected  by  the  National  Advisory  Neu- 
rological Diseases  ai  d  Bllndneas  Council  at 
their  November  me  itlng.  Tlie  other  grant 
will  be  considered  ly  the  Council  at  their 
regular  vmetlng  Mar  th  31,  1968.  The  Univer- 
sity of  VIorlda  needi  personnel  and  equip- 
ment to  carry  out  th  s  program. 

Any  one  with  tbli  disease,  which  allows 
him  three  years  to  m  Oce  his  funeral  arrange- 
ments, would  like  10  see  some  progressive 
reeearcb.  Tou  no  doi  bt  have  constituents  in 
this  category  since  m  ore  than  eight  thousand 
Unl  »d    States    are    known 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Ru  »ell  Tuten  WM  a  good 
man.  He  was  a  deeply  rellgloiu  man.  His 
been  in  vain  if  his 
were  from  the  grave, 
spurs  research  Intb  this  strange  disease 
until  the  period  o:  its  horrors  has  been 
ended.  I  extend  niy  warmest  sympathy 
to  the  loved  ones  of  a  beloved  former 
colleague. 


OENERAL  liE.  IVE  TO  EXTISNU 
REIIARKS 


B4r.  8TDCKBY. 
unanimous  consent 


may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  with  reference  to  the  late 
HtmoraUe  Russell  Tuten. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  S.  .3293.  MnJTARY 
PROCUREMENT  AND  PERSONNEL 
STRENGTH  AUTHORIZATION.  1969 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  conference  report  on  S. 
3293.  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1969  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Aimed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
that  all  Members 


VOICE  FROM  THE  QRAVE— VIETNAM 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEnnNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  rarely  do 
we  hear  from  those  who  have  gone  to 
eternity.  A  young  man,  in  full  bloom  with 
a  bright  future,  Paul  McGrath,  was  a  24- 
year-old  U.S.  Marine  lieutenant  in  Viet- 
nam. He  was  killed  on  June  7, 1968.  Prior 
to  his  death,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
parents  in  Rye,  N.Y.,  but  addressed  it 
"To  Whom  It  May  Concern"  In  order 
that  the  contents  would  be  made  public. 

Paul  McOrath.  a  graduate  of  Villanova 
College,  has  a  message  for  all  Americans: 

Maxch  24,  1968. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

While  my  young  Marines  give  their  lives 
for  what  they  know  Is  right,  too  many  Amer- 
icans sit  back  and  argue  over  trivial 
details.  This  letter  is  a  plea  from  a  Marine 
platoon  commander  In  Vlet-Nam,  that  Amer- 
icans get  together  and  support  us  in  a  cruel, 
miserable,  but  necessary  war.  Let  us  not  lose 
sight  of  the  basic  trutlu  imder  a  pUe  of 
trite  arguments. 

As  far  as  being  a  "popular  war  of  libera- 
tion" or  anything  resembling  such,  this  isn't. 
We  here  in  Khe-Sanh  are  surrounded  by 
numerous  enemy  troope.  They  are  North 
Vietnamese  regulars,  not  the  "popular  lib- 
eration forces"  some  people  would  have  us 
believe  are  behind  the  war.  The  war  is  sim- 
ply a  case  of  North  Vlet-Nam  (with  agents 
and  pawns  In  South  Vlet-Nam,  and  Red  Chi- 
nese and  Russian  backing)  trying  to  take 
over  South  Vlet-Nam  by  force.  There  la  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  what  they  liave  in  theirs. 
The  conquest  of  Asia.  They  have  already  be- 
gun the  same  thing  In  Laos.  "Popular  liber- 
ation forces"  don't  demolish  cities  and 
slaughter  their  own  people  in  the  streets. 

The  real  question  Is  not  what  is  going  on 
here,  though.  Anybody  who  does  not  knew 
is  either  stupid  or  fooling  himself.  The  real 
question  is  whether  we  as  Americans  con- 


sider it  our  Job  to  stop  them.  It  is  a  long 
way  from  home  and  seems  not  to  bother  our 
own  security.  It  is  costly  In  money,  but  more 
Importantly,  In  Ameiloan  Uvea. 

To  me  the  answer  is  simple.  Teal  We  ntust 
(top  them.  Read  again  the  inscription  under 
the  SUtue  of  Uberty: 
"CHve  me  yoxir  tired,  your  poor. 
Tour  huddled  mswtes  yearning  to  breathe 

free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send    these,    the    homeless,    the    tempest- 

toesed,  to  me: 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 

The  spirit  that  inspired  that  was  one 
that  said  we  must  seek  and  accept  respon- 
sibility in  a  positive  manner,  not  Just  wallow 
in  our  own  good  fortime.  The  thing  I  love 
most  about  the  United  States  is  that  spirit. 
"Olve  me  your  tired,  your  poor."  We  want 
them  because  we  wiU  do  something  with 
them  I 

Are  we.  today,  willing  to  stand  up  for  what 
we  know  is  right  or  are  we  willing  to  make 
phony  excuses  for  ourselvee? 

Please  remember  us  In  your  prayers. 
Semper  Fidelia, 

3d  Lt.  Pattl  McOsatb. 

August  5.  1944-June  7,  1968. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS.  COMMTT- 
TEB  ON  INTESUOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS,  TO  SIT  TODAY  DUR- 
ING  GENiaiAL   DEBATE 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  be  permitted  to 
sit  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  REI»ORT  OF  THE 
ATLANTIC-PACIFIC  INTEROCEAN- 
IC  CANAL  STUDY  COMMISSION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  380) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  Illustrations: 

To  the  Congreu  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitthig  the  fourth  annual 
report  of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Study  Commission.  The 
report  covers  the  period  July  1.  1967  to 
June  30.  1968. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  the 
Commission  has  made  significant  prog- 
ress toward  accomplishing  the  objectives 
of  its  investigation.  The  collection  of 
data  was  substantially  completed  on 
Route  17  In  Panama,  one  of  the  routes 
bdng  considered  for  nuclear  excavation. 
In  the  Canal  Zone,  subsurface  drilling 
for  geological  data  was  completed  and 
an  evaluation  made  of  the  suitability 
and  cost  of  conventional  canal  excava- 
tion along  Route  14.  In  Colombia  the  first 
full  year  of  data  collection  on  Route  25 
was  accomplished. 

The  Commission  has  decided  on  a  more 
extensive  study  of  Route  10.  a  route  for 
conventional  excavation  in  the  Republic 


of  Panama  dose  to  the  westeriy  limits 
of  the  Canal  Zone.  Extensive  engineering 
Stttfures  would  be  required  to  tasure  the 
SSunued  operation  of  the  exlstiJM  lode 
^ifdurlng  the  years  of  construction  of 
rJS^-Tevel  canal  adjacent  to  and  inter- 
Lcttng  it.  Also,  the  change-over  to  a 
S-tevel  canal  on  Route  14  would  per- 
SmSuy  dose  ttie  existing  canal.  Route 
S^S  not  have  tiiese  dlsadvanUges 
liid  could  be  competitive  to  cost.  For 
thMe  reasons  the  Commisston  has  now 
SSenlS^  subsurface  daU  collection 
mUnm  to  produce  a  vaUd  estimate  of 
excavation  costs  on  this  route. 

tSc  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
recentiy  conducted  the  first  two  of  the 
Sanned  series  of  nudear  excavation  ex- 
SSSents  designed  to  dc^"?^"*  J^^ 
feasibUity  of  nudear  excavation  of  a 
seTlevcl  canal.  The  favorable  resets  of 
iSese  experiments  are  encouraging. 
SSSs  iJ  the  FY  1969  budget  wm  pernUt 
Sntinuation  of  tills  ^st  prognjm.  I  hope 
that  the  experiments  will  dempi«trate 
the  practical  posslbiUty  of  using  tills 
technique  in  buUdlng  a  new  («ial. 

oTjune  22,  1968, 1  signed  PubUcLaw 
90-359  in  which  Uie  Congress  granted  an 
StMudon  of  the  Commission's  sporting 
Steto  December  1.  1870  and  the^adcU- 
Uoml  appropriation  auttiorlty  needed^ 
the  Commission  to  complete  i^  tave^- 
Katlon  Witii  tills  amendhig  legislation. 
£e  Commission  is  now  able  to  carry  out 
J£  Add  surveys  in  both  Panama  and 
Slombla  as  origlnaUy  planned  to  accom- 
Stoe  mission  given  it  by  the  Congress 
in  Public  Law  88-^09. 

The  investigation  has  provided  no  final 
condusions  to  date.  However,  "«  insur- 
mountable technical  problems  are  fore- 
aeen  in  ttie  construction  of  a  sea-levd 
Istimilan  canal  by  conventional  means, 
^e  best  location  for  a  new  cana  and 
the  technical  and  political  feasibility  of 
constructionJjy  nuclear  excavation  are 

Ugation  weU  beyond  tiie  pldpoint  of  its 
Sumned  studies,  and  I  take  ^reat  Pleas- 
SnT  in   forwarding    Uie    Commissions 
fourUi  annual  report  to  tiie  Congrws. 
lourui  LYHDON  B.  Johnson. 

Thx  WHiTX  House.  September  5, 199*. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  8^004. 

CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  caU  up 
tiie  conference  report  on  the  bUl  (S. 
1004)  to  auUiorize  ttie  constnictlon^op- 
eration.  and  maintenance  of  the  c^al 
I^ni  project.  Arizona-New  Merico. 
Sdfor  other  purposes,  and  ask  "naid- 
mous  consent  tlutt  the  sUtem^t  ^  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  Uie  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? ^    ., 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  tiie  stetement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

OONFOSlfCS  RWOBT   (H.  VXTT.  NO.  18S1) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  •Ma- 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  tte 
aSen^ents  of  the  Houee  to  the  bUl  (8. 
1004)  entitied  "An  act  to  autiiorlae  the  con- 


ommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respec 
ttve  Housee  aa  follows:  ,,     „..„ 

That  the  senate  recede  trom  its  d»»»J^- 
m^t  to  toe  amendments  of  the  House  num- 
^  to^e  text  of  the  blU,  and  agree  ^ 
tSTL^  ^th  an  amendment  as  foUo^:  m 
fS:itrtS^tt.r  insert^  by  the  House 
amendment  Insert  the  f  oUowlng : 

"TITLE  I— COLORADO  BIVEB  BASIN 
PROJECT:  OBJECTIVES 

■SK    101.  That  thla  Act  may  »>•  cited  as 

tue^cilorado  River  Basin  Project  Act . 

^SK  roT^a)  It  is  tbe  object  of  this  Act  to 

_„!h^  a  nroirram  for  the  further  compre- 

provlde  a  P^fKram  lor  «.  resources 

^*'^i?^SaT  River'  Balin  "nd  for   the 
"Ufston^or^Smtfonal  and  adequate  water 

bCe/S'oi^^Bl^-r  =.  ^fro^aS 
u  dSed  tTbe  for  the  purposes,  among 
?th1.«  ^gulatlng  the  flow  of  the  Colorado 
R*iver"'Sn7illliag  floods;  ImprovJ^  navlg^ 
irivn.  nmvidine  for  the  storage  and  deUvery 
n^fhe'^un  of  tSe  S,loradoRlver  for  recla- 
^Uon  o^  lancS^  including  supplementol 
^ter  BuppUes,  and  for  municipal.  ndusWal. 
I^r  ottieV  b^eflclal  purposes;  improving 
tater  quaUty:  providing  for  basic  pubUc  out- 
I^TXeatlon  facUltle.:  ^^^"^^  ''°^^. 
tlOTS  for  fish  and  wUdUfe,  and  the  gen^- 
SoS^and  sale  of  electrical  power  as  an  Inci- 
dent of  the  foregoing  purposes. 

"(b)  It  U  the  poUcy  of  the  Congrew  that 
th.  aLetary  of  Se  Interior  (hereinafter  re- 
fe^^TsThe  -secretary')  ^'^,-°'^"S^\!5 
dev^o  alter  consultatton  with  affected 
s^tM  knd  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  a 
^^r^ter  pun.  consistent  with  the  pro- 
So^  ortSi  Act  and  with  future  authorl- 
3«SonB  to  serve  as  the  framework  under 
whlcrpiSecU  I-  the  Colorado  River  Basm 
mav  be  coordinated  and  constructed  with 
^Lrtl^K  to  the  end  that  an  adequate 
Sy  ^wa\er  may  be  made  available  for 
S  projects.  Whether  heretofore,  herein,  or 
hereafter  authorized. 

"TrrLE  II— INVESTIGATIONS  AND 
PLANNING 
••mtr  201  Pursuant  to  the  authority  set 
out^n  th"?  Re^amatlon  Act  o^  June  17  19M 
•ki  Stat  388  and  Acts  amendatory  thereoi 
o?  supplementary  thereto,  and  the  P'ov^lons 
of  the  water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  Ji^ly 
22  1965  79  Stat.  244.  as  amended,  with  re- 
SLt  to  the  coordination  of  studies.  Investt- 
SSoM  and  assessnents.  the  S«f«T**'^.  ^ 
the  interior  shaU  conduct  full  and  complete 
reconnaissance  investigations  ^O"- 1*^*  P^Pf^ 
of  developing  a  general  pUn  to  meet  the 
f„tn^  water  needs  of  the  Western  United 
'sS^.  SucTlnvestlgatlons  shall  Include  ^e 
lone-range  water  supply   available  and  the 

loS|-^e  water  ^^^^^"""^  ^J^^^^^ 
Sirce  region  of  the  Western  United  Sto^^ 
i>T«<rrP«s  reoorts  in  connection  with  tn^e 
S?e^iSatio^  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
msldent.  the  National  Water  Cc«nmU«aon 
rjmile  It  IB  m  existence),  the  Water  Re- 
s^ureL  CouncU,  and  to  the  Co°5««  «'*^ 
?^  vVars  The  first  of  such  reports  shall  be 
T^^^  ^  or  before  June  30   19J1.  a^^^ 

rn^rrto^r/uriai9?7^ri 

^nnaissance  studies  o^  »°y,P^°/„Vver 
l^Sportatlon  of  water  into  the  Colorado  River 

SSS  are  in  the  natural  drainage  basin  of 
the  Colorado  River. 

"8K.  202.  The  Congress  declare  that  the 
satlaf action  of  the  requirements  of  the  Me^ 
linWater  Treaty  from  the  Colorado  mver 
"^S^  rSttonal  obUgatlon  which  shaU 


be  the  first  obUgatlon  of  any  ^^  ^'^f^; 
taUon  project  planned  P^""*"*  ^j,f^°^ 
^1  of  this  Act  and  a^thorte^l  by  the  Con- 
gress.  Accordingly,  the  States  of  the  Up^ 
raXon  (Colorado.  New  Mexico  Utah,  and 
Wvomlng)  and  the  States  of  the  Lower  Dlvl- 
S^n^na.  CalUomla.  and  NeviMla)  shall 

be  relieved  from  all  "''"•S*"^^ ''^"^SSe 
hRve  been  imposed  upon  them  by  article 
S^O^Tt^  Colorado  River  Compact  so 
Si  as  the  secretary  shaU  detennlne  and 
prS^uSL  tLt  means  are  av^*^^, '^^**__S 
^Deration  which  augment  the  water  auppiy 

Kfcolorado  River  ^y^^^^^^Z'vS^ 
as  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  MexlcMi 
water  Treaty  together  with  any  losses  of 
wa^r   a«ocIkted  with   the  Performaf«,„^ 

of  the  requirements  of  the  M«a«»*»  w*^) . 
Treaty    (Treaty   Series  994,   59   Stet^  ,    "7' 
^Ml  be  ftW  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
Sver  pu«^^t  to   the   treaties,   laws,   and 
Biver  P^"™"*"  ^1     relating    thereto,    until 
Sume^an^f^ibim^Tlan  showing  the 
S  economical  means  of  augmenting  the 
Wter  supply  available  in  Uie  Colorado  River 
Z^^  lleS  F^rry  by  two  and  one-half^^ 
acre-feet  shall  be  authorized  by  the  Cc«gr«a 
and  1.  in  operation  as  ^^'^f'^^^^J^: 
-awf  20S    (al   In  the  event  that  the  eecre 
tarf^kS?'  pmsuant   to   section   201     plan 
^..     *!:  \mriirt  Water   Into   the   Colorado 
^:S  .Tsr^'^'^S^c^  outalde  the  nat- 
ural  drainage  areas  of  the  system,  he  shall 
m'lieTro^on  for  adequate  and  equUaW. 
nrotectlon  Of  the  interesto  of  the  States  ano 
K^of  ortgln.   including   assistence  from 

?S^  sUlfl^l-^  *^^  ''^•„'°hi?forJsf  S 

:;rrs^^^rnd»a?ero?'^M;iS 
Hrrs^^n^  ;srs'^^^^^^  -  "E 

Sti^"f  water  to  the  Colorado  River  system. 

"ry,^    AU  reoulrements,  present  or  future. 

for  ^^t^VtX  any  Stete  ly^g  wholly  or  in 

part  witiiln  the  drainage  ^^^^^J^^^ 

STered-by^SSoJ^ucb^-riB 
uS  ottieWlse  provided  by  Interstate  agree- 

'""fiio  204  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  ISroTrtaS'^uch  sums  »  a,,  julred 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  tlUe. 
.•TITLE    in-AUTHORIZEDUNrra:     PRO- 
JECTION  OP   EXISTINO   USES 
..o-^  Qfti    iA\  For  the  purposes  of  furnish- 

Ity  ot  3.000  cuMc  (e.t  per  s.«.»a  "«»»'¥!" 
^cSorulo  River  w«er  onU   «'»°  "J" 
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tbe  provlalon  of  subi  tctlon  403(f)  of  thla 
Act  or  by  funds  f roi  o  lourceB  other  tb*n 
the  development  fun<l;  (3)  Orine  Dam  Mid 
Rwervolr  and  power-j  umplng  plant  or  rolt- 
able  alteraatlve:  (3)  Buttea  Dam  and  Rm- 
errolr,  which  shaU  b»  eo  operated  aa  not 
to  prejudice  the  rlgb^  ■  of  any  u««r  In  and 
to  the  waters  of  th«  Olla  River  aa  tboae 
rlghta  are  set  forth  :n  the  deorae  entered 
by  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Arizona  <n  June  39,  1085,  in 
United  States  against  OUa  VaUey  IrrlgaUon 
District  and  others  (Olobe  Kqulty  Num- 
bered 5S) :  (4)  Hooker  Dam  and  Reaerrolr  or 
suitable  alternative,  vhleh  shaU  be  con- 
structed In  such  a  mi  nner  aa  to  give  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  su  bsectlon  (f )  of  section 
304;  (5)  Charleston  D  un  and  Reservoir;  (6) 
Tucson  aqueducts  an<  pumping  planta;  (7) 
Salt-Olla  aqueduct;  (  t)  related  canaU.  reg- 
ulating facilities,  hyd  ■oelectrlc  powerplants, 
and  electrical  transmt  slon  facilities  required 
for  the  operation  of  said  principal  works: 
(9)  related  water  distribution  and  drainage 
works;  and  (10)  appui  tenant  works. 

"(b)  Arttcle  11(B)  ( J)  of  the  decree  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  th<  United  States  in  Ari- 
zona against  Callforn  a  (376  U.S.  340)  shall 
be  •»  adn^Alstered  thi  t  In  any  year  In  which, 
as  detennlaed  by  the  Secretary,  there  Is  in- 
Bufflclent  main  strean  i  Colorado  River  water 
available  for  release  o  satisfy  annual  con- 
sumptive use  of  sevei  i  million  five  hundred 
thousand  acre-feet  1  a  Arizona,  California, 
and  Nevada,  diversion  >  from  the  main  stream 
for  the  Central  Arlzoia  Project  shall  be  so 
limited  as  to  assure  tike  availability  of  water 
In  quanUUes  sufflcleit  to  provide  for  the 
aggregate  annual  com  umptlve  use  by  holders 
of  present  perfected  rights,  by  other  users 
In  the  State  of  Callfoi  3la  served  under  exist- 
ing contracts  with  th »  United  States  by  di- 
version works  hereto  Tore  constructed,  and 
by  other  existing  Fede  ral  reservations  In  that 
State,  of  four  million  :  our  hundred  thousand 
acre-feet  of  mainstream  water,  and  by  users 
of  the  same  character  ja  Arizona  and  Nevada. 
Water  users  In  the  St  tte  of  Nevada  shall  not 
be  required  to  bear  ihortages  In  any  pro- 
portion greater  than  would  have  been  Im- 
posed In  the  absent  e  of  this  subsection 
301(b).  This  subsection  shall  not  affect  the 
relative  priorities  a  nong  themselves,  of 
water  users  In  Artzo  la,  Nevada,  and  Cali- 
fornia which  are  seni(  r  to  diversions  for  the 
Central  Arizona  Projest,  or  amend  any  pro- 
visions of  said  decree. 

"(c)  The  Umltatlor  stated  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  si  tall  not  apply  so  long 
as  the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  pro- 
claim that  means  tre  available  and  In 
operation  which  augment  the  water  supply 
of  the  Colorado  River  s  rstem  In  such  quantity 
as  to  make  sufficient  mainstream  water 
available  for  release  1o  satisfy  annual  con- 
simiptlve  use  of  sever  million  five  hundred 
thousand  acre-feet  lit  Arizona,  Oallfomla, 
and  Nevada. 

"Sbc.  302.  (a)  The  3<  cretary  shall  designate 
the  lands  of  the  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa 
Indian  Community,  iirlzona,  and  the  Fort 
McDowell-Apache  In<  Ian  Community,  Ari- 
zona, or  Interesto  therein,  and  any  allotted 
lands  or  Interesta  therein  within  said  com- 
munities which  he  de  Mrmlnes  are  necessary 
for  use  and  occupanc; '  by  the  United  States 
for  the  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  Orme  Dim  and  Reservoir,  or 
alternative.  The  Secretary  shall  offer  to  pay 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  lands  and  In- 
teresta designated.  Inclusive  of  Improve- 
mento.  In  addition,  tl  e  Secretary  ahall  offer 
to  pay  toward  the  coit  of  relocating  or  re- 
placing such  improviimenta  not  to  exceed 
•600,000  in  the  aggre^te,  and  the  amount 
offered  for  the  actual  relocation  or  replace- 
ment of  a  residence  shall  not  exceed  the 
difference  between  thi  fair  market  value  ot 
the  residence  and  98  000.  Bach  community 
and  each  affected  allottee  shall  have  six 
months  in  which  to  a<  cept  or  reject  the  Sec- 
retary's offer.  If  the  ilecretary's  offer  Is  re- 


jected, the  United  States  may  i>rooeed  to 
acquire  the  property  interesta  involved 
through  eminent  domain  proceedings  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Arizona  under  40  U.S.O.,  sections  267  and 
assa.  Upon  acceptance  in  writing  of  the 
Secretary's  offer,  or  upon  the  filing  of  a 
declaration  of  taking  in  eminent  domain  pro- 
ceedings, title  to  the  lands  or  interesta  In- 
volved, and  the  right  to  possession  thereof, 
shall  vest  in  the  United  States.  Upon  a 
determination  by  the  Sedretary  that  all  or 
any  part  of  such  lands  or  intereeta  are  no 
longer  necessary  for  the  purpose  tar  whloh 
acquired,  titled  to  such  lands  or  interesta 
shall  be  restored  to  the  appropriate  com- 
munity upon  repayment  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  amounta  paid  by  it  for  such 
lands,- 

"(b)  Title  to  any  land  or  easement  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  the  former  owner  to  use 
or  lease  the  land  for  purposes  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  project,  as  determined 
by,  and  under  terms  and  conditions  pre- 
scribed by,  the  Secretary.  Such  right  shall 
include  the  right  to  extract  and  dispose  of 
minerals.  The  determination  of  fair  market 
value  under  subsection  (a)  shall  reflect  the 
right  to  extract  and  dispose  of  minerals  and 
all  other  uses  permitted  by  this  section. 

"(c)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  lands  of  the  Fort  McDowell 
Mohave-Apache  Indian  Community  will  be 
required  for  Orme  Dam  and  Reservoir,  or 
alternative,  the  Secretary  shall,  In  addition 
to  the  compensation  provided  for  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  designate  and  add  to 
the  Fort  McDowell  Indian  Reservation 
twenty-five  hundred  acres  of  suitable  lands 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  reservation  that  are 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  In  township  4  north,  range  7 
east;  township  5  north,  range  7  east;  and 
township  3  north,  range  7  east,  Olla  and 
Salt  River  base  meridian,  Arizona.  Title  to 
lands  so  added  to  the  reservation  shall  be 
held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
Fort  McDowell  Mohave-Apache  Indian  Com- 
munity. 

"(d)  Each  conununlty  shall  have  a  right, 
in  accordance  with  plans  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  to  develop  and  operate  recreational 
facilities  along  the  part  of  the  shoreline  of 
the  Orme  Reservoir  located  on  or  adjacent 
to  Ita  reservation,  including  land  added  to 
the  Fort  McDowell  Reservation  aa  provided 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  subject  to 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary governing  the  recreation  development 
to  Ita  reservation,  including  land  added  to 
the  entire  reservoir  and  federally  owned  lands 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  ad- 
jacent thereto  shall  be  In  accordance  with  a 
master  recreation  plan  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Ilie  members  of  each  community 
shall  have  nonexclusive  personal  rlghta  to 
himt  and  fish  on  or  In  the  reservoir  without 
charge  to  the  same  extent  they  are  now  au- 
thorized to  bunt  and  fish,  but  no  community 
shall  have  the  right  to  exclude  others  from 
the  reservoir  except  by  control  of  access 
through  ita  reservation  or  any  right  to  re- 
quire payment  by  members  of  the  public 
except  for  the  use  of  community  lands  or 
facilities. 

"(e)  All  funds  paid  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, and  any  per  capita  distribution  thereof, 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  forms  of  State  and 
Federal  income  taxes. 

"Sbc.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  continue  to  a  conclusion  ap- 
propriate engineering  and  economic  studies 
and  to  recommend  the  most  feasible  plan  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  hydroelec- 
tric generating  and  transmission  facilities, 
the  purchase  of  electrical  energy,  the  pur- 
chase of  entitlement  to  electrical  plant  ca- 
pacity, or  any  combination  thereof,  includ- 
ing participation,  operation,  or  construction 
by  non-Federal  entitles,  for  the  purpose  of 


supplying  the  power  requlrementa  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  and  augmenting  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  Development 
Fund:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  section 
or  in  this  Act  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  study  or  construction  of  any 
dams  on  the  main  stream  of  the  Colorado 
River  between  Hoover  Dam  and  Olen  Can- 
yon Dam. 

"(b)  If  Included  as  a  part  of  the  reoom- 
mmded  plan,  the  Secretary  may  enter  Into 
agreemebU  with  non-Federal  interests  pro- 
poaing  to  construct  thermal  generating  pow- 
erplanta  whereby  the  United  States  shall 
acquire  the  right  to  such  portions  of  their 
capacity,  Including  delivery  of  power  and 
energy  over  appurtenant  transmission  facili- 
ties to  mutually  agreed  upon  delivery  points, 
as  he  determines  Is  required  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  Central  Arizona 
Project.  When  not  required  for  the  Central 
Arizona  Project,  the  power  and  energy  ac- 
quired by  such  agreements  may  be  disposed 
of  intermittently  by  the  Secretary  for  other 
purpoaea  at  such  prices  as  he  may  determine. 
Including  Ita  marketing  in  conjunction  with 
the  sale  of  power  and  energy  from  Federal 
powerplanta  in  the  Colorado  River  system  so 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  practicable  amount 
of  power  and  energy  that  can  be  sold  at 
firm  power  and  energy  rates.  The  agreements 
shall  provide,  among  other  things,  that — 

"(1)  the  United  Statee  shall  pay  not  more 
than  that  portion  of  the  total  construction 
ooat,  exclusive  of  mterest  during  oonatruc- 
tlon,  of  the  powerplants,  and  of  any  switch- 
yards and  transmission  facilities  serving  tbs 
United  States,  as  is  represented  by  the  ratios 
of  the  reepectlve  capacities  to  be  provided  for 
the  United  States  therein  to  the  total  capaci- 
ties of  such  facilities.  The  Secretary  shall 
make  the  Federal  portion  of  such  costo  avail- 
able to  the  non-Federal  Intereate  during  the 
construction  period.  Including  the  period  of 
preparation  of  designs  and  specifications.  In 
such  Installments  as  will  facilitate  a  timely 
oonstructlon  schedule,  but  no  funds  other 
than  for  preconstructlon  activities  shall  be 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  until  be  de- 
termines that  adequate  contractual  arrange- 
mente  have  been  entered  into  between  all  the 
affected  parties  covering  land,  water,  fuel 
supplies,  power  (Its  availability  and  use), 
rlghta-of-way,  transmission  facilities  and  all 
other  necessary  matters  for  the  thermal  gen- 
erating powerplanta; 

"(2)  annual  operation  and  maintenance 
oosta  shall  be  apportioned  between  the  United 
States  and  the  non-Federal  Interesta  on  an 
equitable  basis  taking  Into  account  the  ratios 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
clause  (1) :  Provided,  however.  That  the 
United  Statee  shall  share  on  the  foregoing 
basis  In  the  deprecUtlon  component  of  such 
oosta  only  to  the  extent  of  provision  for  de- 
preciation on  replacementa  financed  by  the 
non-Federal  interesto: 

"(3)  the  United  States  shall  be  given  ap- 
proprtata  credit  for  any  interesto  in  Federal 
lands  administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  that  are  made  available  for  the 
powerplanta  and  appurtenances: 

"(4)  costa  to  be  borne  by  the  United  States 
under  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  shall  not  include 

(a)  interest  and  Interest  during  construc- 
tion, (b)  financing  charges,  (c)  franchise 
fees,  and  (d)  such  other  costa  as  shall  be 
specified  In  the  agreement. 

"(c)  No  later  than  one  year  from  the 
effective  date  of  thU  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  his  recommended  plan  to  the  Con- 
gress.  Except   as   authorized   by   subsection 

(b)  of  this  section,  such  plan  shall  not  be- 
come effective  until  approved  by  the 
Congress. 

"(d)  If  any  thermal  generating  plant  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
U  located  in  Arizona,  and  if  it  Is  served  by 
water  diverted  from  the  drainage  area  of 
the  Colorado  River  system  above  Lee  Ferry, 
other  provisions  of  existing  law  to  the  con- 
trary  notwithstanding,   such   consumptive 


uae  of  water  shall  be  a  part  of  the  «lfty 
thousand  acre-feet  per  annum  »PP«f*J°'^«5 
to  the  State  of  Arizona  by  article  in(a)  of 
the  Upper   Colorado  River   Basin  Compact 

"Sac  304  (a)  Unless  and  until  otherwise 
provided  by  Congress,  water  from  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  shall  not  be  made  available 
directly  or  indirectly  for  the  HT»gatlon  of 
lands  not  having  a  recent  irrigation  hUtory 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  ««*P*  ^ 
the  case  of  Indian  lands,  national  wlldlifs 
refuges,  and.  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary, State-admlnlstered  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas.  . 

"(b)(1)  Irrigation  and  municipal  ««i  ™- 
dustrial  water  supply  under  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Project  within   the   State   of   Arizona 
may,  in  the  event  the  Secretary  deterxnlnes 
that  It  U  necessary  to  effect  repayment,  be 
pursuant    to    master    contracto    with    orga- 
nizations which  have  power  to  levy  assess- 
ments against  all  taxable  real  ProP*'"*^  j;'****" 
their  boundaries.  The  terms  and  conditions 
of  contracto  or  other  arrangemento  whereby 
each  such  organization  makes  water  from 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  available  to  users 
within  ita  boundaries  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Secretary's  approval,  and  the  United  Stat^ 
shall.  If  the  Secretary  determines  such  action 
is  desirable  to  facilitate  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  have  the  right  to  re- 
quire that  It  be  a  party  to  such  contracto  or 
that  contracto  subsidiary  to  the  master  con- 
tracto be  entered  Into  between  the  United 
States  and  any  user.  The  provisions  of  this 
clause  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  the  supplying 
of  water  to  an  Indian  tribe  for  use  within 
the  boundaries  of  an  Indian  reservation. 

"(2)  Any  obligation  assumed  pursuant  to 
section  9(d)  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act 
of  1989  (43  VS.C.  486h(d))   with  respect  to 
any  project  contract  unit  or  Irrigation  block 
shall  be  repaid  over  a  basic  period  of  not 
more  than  flftv  years:  any  water  service  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  section  »(«)  of  "jf  ^^l*' 
matlon    Project    Act    of    1939     (43    U.S.C 
485h(e) )  may  be  on  the  basis  of  <ie»'ery  of 
water  for  a  period  of  fifty  years  and  for  the 
delivery  of  such  water  at  an  identical  price 
per  acre-foot  for  water  of  the  same  class  at 
the  several  points  of  delivery  from  the  main 
canals  and  condulta  and  from  such  other 
polnte    of    delivery    as    the    Secretary    may 
designate:  and  long-term  contracto  relating 
to  in-igation  water  supply  shall  provide  that 
water    made    avaUable    thereunder    may    be 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  for  municipal 
or  industrial  purposes  if  and  ^  »»>«  «»**^* 
that  such  water  Is  not  required  by  the  con- 
tractor for  irrigation  purposes.  . 
"(3)  Contracto  relating  to  municipal  and 
industrial  water  supply  under  the  Centr^ 
Arizona  Project  may  be  made  without  regard 
to  the  limitations  of  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 9(c)  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  or 
1939  (43  use.  486h(c) ) :  may  provide  for  the 
delivery  of  such  water  at  an  Identical  price 
per  acre-foot  for  water  of  the  same  class  at 
Se  several  polnto  of  delivery  from  the  main 
canals  and  condulte:  and  may  provide  for  re- 
payment over  a  period  of  fifty  years  if  made 
pursuant  to  clause  (1)   of  said  section  and 
for  the  delivery  of  water  over  a  period  or 
fifty  years  If  made  pursuant  to  clause  (2) 

thereof. 

"(c)  Each  contract  under  which  water  is 
provided  under  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
lixaU  require  that  ( 1 )  there  be  In  effect  meas- 
ures, adequate  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary, to  control  expansion  of  Irrigation  from 
aquifers  affected  by  irrigation  in  the  contract 
service  area;  (2)  the  canals  and  dlstributlM 
systems  through  which  water  is  co^^ey^ 
after  Ito  delivery  by  the  United  States  to  the 
contractors  shall  be  provided  and  maintained 
with  linings  adequate  in  his  Judgment  to 
prevent  exceaalve  conveyance  losses;  and  (3) 
neither  the  contractor  nor  the  Secretary  shau 
pump  or  permit  others  to  pump  ground  water 
iTom  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the 
CXIV 1627— Part  20 


service  area  of  a  contractor  receiving  water 
?%mthe  central  Arizona  Project  for  any  use 
outalde  said  contractor's  service  "ea  unless 
the  secretary  and  such  cont™^*^"",^*"  *^,*!- 
or  shall  have  previously  agreed,  that  a  sur- 
Si«S groundwater  existo  and  that  dndnage 
U  or  was  required.  Such  contracto  shall  be 
^u^r^atelt  all  time,  to  the  saUsfactlon 
of  aU  exUtlng  contracto  between  th^SecnB; 
Zi7  and  users  in  Arizona  h'-^tojo^^f^^ 
pursuant  to  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act 

^"(dr-rie'secretary  may  r^iulre  In ^ 
contract  under  which  water  is  provided  from 
tte  central  Arizona  Project  that  the  contrac- 
tor agree  to  accept  main  sUeam  water  in  ex- 
Sa^  tor  or  In  replacement  of  e'^tmg  »;^^^ 
DUes  from  sources  other  than  the  mato 
ste^m.  T^e  secretary  shall  so  require  in  the 
^of  users  in  Arizona  who  also  use  water 
from  the  Gila  River  system  to  the  extent  nw- 
esswv  to  make  available  to  users  of  water 
?r1m^he  Gila  River  system  In  New  Mexico 
additional  quantities  of  ^^ter  as  provld^  in 
and  under  the  conditions  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  this  section:  Provided.  That  such 
exchanges  and  replacementa  shall  be  accom- 
plUhed  without  economic  Injury  or  cost  to 
such  Arizona  contractors.  _«„„  _♦ 

"(e)  in  times  of  shortage  or  "ductton  of 
main  stream  Colorado  River  water  f<»  ttoe 
Central  Arizona  Project,  as  determined  by 
Se  S^retarru-rs  which  have  yielded  water 
from  other  sources  in  exchange  Jor  m,an 
stteam  water  supplied  by  that  ProJe^t  shall 
have  a  first  priority  to  receive  ^laln  stream 
water  as  against  other  users  supplied  by  that 
^^T^t^hfch  have  not  so  yielded  water  from 
other  sources,  but  only  in  QuanJ^les  ««*«- 
auato  to  replace  the  water  so  yielded 

"m  (1)  In  the  operation  of  the  Central  Art- 
zonk  pUect.  the  secretary  »*'»»  o«"  ^^  *X 
tract  with  water  users  In  New  Mexico  fM 
Sr  ^om  the  Olla  River,  Ite  tributaries  and 
^derground  water  sources  In  amounts  that 
wm^rmlt  consumptive  use  of  water  In  New 
Mexico  of  not  to  exceed  an  annual  a'«age  m 
any  period  of  ten  consecutive  years  of  eight- 
^  ?^ousand  acre-feet,  including  reservoir 
evaporation,  over  and  above  the  consumptive 
^  p^vlded  for  by  article  IV  of  the  ^^^^^^ 
of  the  supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
^zona   Sgalnst  California    (376  U.S  _340) 
such  incriased  consumptive  US'*  shall  not 
beeln  until,  and  shaU  continue  only  so  long 
aT deUvery  of  Colorado  River  water  to  down- 
^et^  Sua  River  users  In  Arizona  Is  being 
ac«)mpllshed  in  accordance  with  this  Act  In 
quantities  sufllclent  to  replace  any  diminu- 
tion of  their  supply  resulting  f;o«  "^^^^^fl" 
verslon  from  the  Gila  River.  »ts  tributaries 
and  underground  water  sources.  In  detemUn 
r^the  amount  required  for  this  Purpose  fvOl 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  any  differences 
in  the  quality  of  the  waters  l^^'olved. 

"(2)   The  Secretary  shall  further  offer  W 
contract   virith   water  users  in   New  Mexico 
?^wtter^om  the  Olla  River,  Ito  tributaries 
and  underground  water  sources  In  ammmta 
that  win  permit  consumptive  uses  of  watar 
in  New  Mexico  of  not  to  exceed  an  annual 
SeS'    in  any   period   of   ten   consecutive 
veaw^of  an  additional  thirty  thousand  acre- 
feet,  including  reservoir  evaporation.   Such 
further  increases  in  consumptive  "«  f^ 
not  begin  untU,  and  shall  continue  only  so 
ioi^^Tworks  capable  of  augmenting  the 
water  supply  of  the  Colorado  River  system 
^^  l^n'^.Lmpleted  and  water  sufflclenUy 
to  excess  of  two  mUUon  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand acre-feet  per  annum  Is  avallab  e  from 
IZ  main  stream  of  the  Colorado  Wver  for 
consumptive  use  In  Arizona  to  Provide  water 
for   the    exchanges    herein   autiiortzed   and 
provided.   In   determining  the  amount  re- 
SSJed  for  this  purpose   fuU  comrfderatlon 
lihall  be  given  to  any  differences  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  waters  Involved. 

"(3^  All  additional  consumptive  uses  pro- 
vided for  in  Clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  sub- 
■ectton  BhaU  be  subject  to  aU  rtghte  in  New 


Mexico  and  Arizona  as  estabUshed  by  the 
decree  entered  by  the  United  States  Dl^trirt 
court  for  the  District  of  Arizona  on  June  M>. 
1936  in  umted  States  against  Gila  VaUey 
Irriitatlon  District  and  others  (Globe  Bqvdty 
Numbered  69)  and  to  all  other  rights  exUttng 
on  the  effective  data  of  this  Act  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  to  water  from  the  OUa 
River,  Ite  tributaries,  and  underground  water 
sources,  and  shall  be  Jumor  thereto  and  shall 
?^  m^e  only  to  the  extent  po«lble  without 
economic  injury  or  cost  to  the  holders  of 

such  rlghta.  ^^        ..-, 

"(e)  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  water 
from  the  projecta  authorized  by  tl»U  Act 
Shall  be  delivered  to  any  water  user  for  the 
production  on  newly  Irrigated  lands  ofjiny 
basic  agricultural  commodity,  as  defined  m 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  or  any  ajnend- 
ment  thereof,  if  the  total  e^PPly  °*  !"^^ 
commodity  for  the  ^"keting  year  in  which 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  would  nonnaUy  be 
marketed  is  In  excess  of  the  normal  sui^y 
as  defined  In  section  301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (62  Stat. 
38^.  as  amebded  (7  U.S.C.  1301).  unless  the 
secretary  of  Agriculture  calls  for  an  mcr^ff 
in  production  of  such  commodity  in  the  in. 
tereet  of  national  security. 

•Sbc    306    To  the  extent  that  the  fiow  of 
the  main  stream  of  the  Colorado  River  Uav^ 
mented   In  order  to  make  su^clent  watw 
available  for  release,  as  detennlned  by  the 
secretary  pursuant  to  article  11(b)  (D  of  the 
iSree^f  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States   in   Arizona   against   California    (376 
U  S  340) ,  to  satisfy  annual  consumptive  use 
of  two  mUUon  eight  hundred  thousand  wr^ 
feet  in  Arizona,  four  mUllon  four  hundred 
thousand  acre-feet  in  California   and  tiiree 
hundred  thousand  acre-feet  In  Nevada,  re- 
spectively.   the   Secretary   shall    make   such 
w^r    available    to    users    of    main    stream 
water  in  those  States  at  the  same  costa  (to 
the  extent  that  such  costo  can  be  mfde  com- 
parable through  the  nonreunbursable  alloca- 
tlon  to  the  replenishment  of  the  deflclenclM 
occasioned  by  satisfaction  of  the  Mexican 
Treaty   burden  as   herein   Provided  and  fl- 
uanclll    assistance    from    th*    development 
fund  established  by  section  403  of  this  Act) 
and  on  the  same  terms  as  would  he  applica- 
ble if  main  sU-eam  water  were  available  for 
release  In  the  quantities  required  to  supply 

such  consumptive  use.  „T,rt»rtAke 

■SBC.  306.  The  Secretary  shaU  undertake 
DroKrams  for  water  salvage  and  ground  wa- 
ter recovery  along  and  adjacent  to  the  mam 
stream  of  the  Colorado  River.  Such  pro- 
grams shall  be  consUtent  with  maintenance 
of  a  reasonable  degree  of  undisturbed  habitat 
for  fish  and  wildlife  In  the  area,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary. 

■Sec.  307.  The  Dixie  Project,  heretofore 
authorized  In  the  State  of  Utah  Is  hereby 
reautiiorlzed  for  constixictton  at  the  site  de- 
termined feasible  by  the  Secretary^  and  the 
Secretary  shall  integrate  such  Project  Into 
the  repayment  arrangement  and  Participa- 
tion in  the  Lower  Colorado  River  ^In  De- 
velopment Fund  established  by  title  IV  of  this 
Act  consistent  with  the  P^^'ons  ff  tt»e 
Act:  Provided.  That  section  8  of  PubHcLaw 
88-566  (78  Stat.  848)  Is  hereby  amended  by 
ZZni  the  figure  *t:t2.700.000-^d  Insertmg 
in  lieu  thereof  the  figure  ■$58,000.000 . 

•■Szc  308  The  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  fish  and  wUdlife  resources  and 
the  enhancement  of  recreation  opportunities 
in  connection  with  tiie  project  works  author- 
1^  pursuant  to  this  tltie  s*^"  ''•Jf.  »f: 
cordance  wltii  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (79  Stat.  213  . 
exSSt  M  P«»^ded   in  section  302  of  thU 

°"Sk;  309.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  construction  of  the 
bentral  Artaona  Project,  includmg  prepay- 
ment for  power  genwatton  and  transmis- 
sion faclUtlW  but  exclusive  of  distribution 
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OOLORAOO    RIVKB 
FUND:   AUiOCA- 
OP    COSTS: 


of  each  lower 
ect  herein  or  hereafter 
)  feature  thereof,  the 
the  total  costs  of  oon- 
features  to  (1)  com- 
h4lgatton,  (3)  munlelpal 
supply.  (4)  flood  oon- 
[6)  water  quality  oon- 
)  flab  andwikUlfe.  (9) 
the  depletion  of  Colo- 
aviilable   for  use  in   tbe 
by  performanoe  of 
1M4  with  tbe  United 
Series  994;  60  SUt. 
3ther  purposes  author- 
reclamation   laws, 
operation,  and  maln- 
the  replenishment  of 
River  flows  avall- 
Stetes  ooeasloned 
Mexican  Water  Treaty 
,  evaporation  from 
and  regulatory  loasee  at 
,  Incurred  m  the  trans- 
dellvery  of  water  in 
of  that  treaty) 
Provided,  That  tbe 
shall  be  made  on 
by  the  ratio 
of  water  required  to 
Water  Treaty  and 
water  by  which  tbe 
pursuant  to  tiie 
by  title  n  of  this 
(Congressional  authorlza- 
of  costs  allocated  to 
wildlife  enhancement 
with  the  proviaions  of 
Project   Recreation   Act 
That  all  of  the 
allocated  to  recrea- 
wUdlKe  encbanoement  aa 
project.  Utah,  shall  be 
allocated  to  nonre- 
shall  be  nonretumable 
of  this  Act. 

shall  determine 

of  Indian  lands 

by  any  unit  of  the 

costs  aUooated  to  ir- 

( Including  provision 

domestic  and  stock 

tbe  r^wyment  cap*- 

shall  be  subject  to  the 

(47  Stat.  664:  3S  UB.O. 

that  are  beyond  re- 

Df  such  lands  shall  be 


There 


la  hereby  aatabUshed 

Treasury  of  tbe  United 

as  tbe  Lower  Colorado 

Fund   (hereafter 

developmtot  fund'),  which  shall 


i«maln  available  untU  expended  as  hereafter 
provided. 

"(b)  AU  appropriations  made  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  carrying  out  the  provlsiona  of  titie 
HI  of  thU  Act  shall  be  credited  to  the  de- 
velopment fund  as  advances  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury,  and  ahall  be  avail- 
able for  such  purpose. 

"(c)  There  shall  also  be  credited  to  the  de- 
velopment fvmd — 

"(1)  all  revenuee  collected  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  facilltiee  authorised  in 
titie  in  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  (except  entrance,  admission,  and 
other  recreation  fees  or  clurges  and  proceeds 
received  from  recreation  concessionaires). 
Including  revenues  which,  after  completion 
of  payout  of  the  Central  Ariaona  Project  as 
required  herein  are  surplus,  aa  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  to  tbe  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  replacement  requirements  of  said 
project; 

"(3)  tfny  Federal  revenues  from  the  Boul- 
der Canyon  and  Parker-DavU  projects 
which,  after  completion  of  repayment  re- 
quirements of  tbe  said  Boulder  Canyon  and 
Parker-Davis  projecta,  are  surpliu,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  to  the  operation, 
maintenance,  and  replacement  requirements 
of  those  projects:  Provided,  however.  Tiiat 
the  Secretary  is  authorised  and  directed  to 
continue  the  in-Ueu-of-tax  payments  to  tbe 
States  of  Ariaona  and  Nevada  provided  for 
In  section  3(c)  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Proj- 
ect Adjustment  Act  so  long  as  revenues  ac- 
crue from  the  operation  of  the  Boulder  Can- 
yon project;  and 

"(3)  any  Federal  revenues  from  that  por- 
tion of  the  Paolflc  Northwest-Pacific  South- 
west Intertle  located  In  the  States  of  Nevada 
and  Ariaona  which,  after  completion  of  re- 
payment requirements  of  the  said  part  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  Southwest  in- 
tertie  located  In  the  States  of  Nevada  and 
Ariaona.  are  surplus,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  to  tbe  operation,  maintenance, 
and  replacement  requirements  of  said  por- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  South- 
west Intertie  and  related  facilities. 

"(d)  All  moneys  collected  and  credited  to 
tbe  development  fund  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  clauses  (1)  and  (3)  of  subaec- 
tion  (c)  of  this  section  and  the  portion  of 
revenues  derived  from  tbe  sale  of  power 
and  energy  for  use  In  Arizona  pursuant  to 
cUuse  (3)  of  subsection  (o)  of  thU  section 
shall  be  available,  without  further  appropri- 
ation, for — 

"(1)  defraying  the  oosta  of  operation, 
maintenance,  and  replacements  of,  and 
emergency  expenditurea  for,  all  facilities  of 
the  projects,  wlthm  such  separate  limita- 
tions as  may  be  included  in  annual  api»t>- 
prlation  Acts;  and 

"(2)  payments  to  relmburae  water  users 
in  the  State  of  Ariaona  for  losses  sustabied 
as  a  result  of  diminution  of  the  production 
of  hydroelectric  power  at  Coolldge  Dam. 
Arizona,  resulting  from  exchanges  of  water 
between  users  in  tbe  States  of  Arlsana  and 
New  Mexico  as  set  (ortb  in  section  804(0  of 
thU  Act. 

"(e)  Revenxies  credited  to  tbe  develop- 
ment fund  shall  not  be  available  for  con- 
struction of  tbe  works  comprised  within  any 
unit  of  the  project  herein  or  hereafter  au- 
thorised except  upon  appropriation  by  tbe 
Congress. 

"(f)  Moneys  credited  to  the  devriopment 
fund  ptUBuant  to  sulisection  (b)  and  cisuses 
(1)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  the  portion  oS  revenuee  derived 
from  the  sale  of  power  and  energy  for  use 
In  Ariaona  pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  In  excess  of  the 
amount  neceesary  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  clauses  (1)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (d)  ot 
this  section  shall  be  paid  annually  to  tbe 
general  ftuid  of  tbe  Treasury  to  return — 

"(1)  the  costs  of  each  unit  of  the  proj- 
ects or  separaUe  feature  thereof  authorised 


pursuant  to  titie  in  of  this  Act  which  are 
allocated  to  irrigation,  commercial  power, 
or  municipal  and  industrial  water  supply, 
pursuant  to  this  Act  within  a  period  not 
exceeding  fifty  years  from  the  date  of  com- 
pletion of  each  such  unit  or  separable  fea- 
ture, exclusive  of  any  development  period 
authorised  by  law:  Provided,  That  return  of 
tbe  cost,  if  any,  required  by  section  307  shall 
not  be  nuule  imtil  after  the  payout  period 
of  the  Central  Ariaona  Project  as  authorised 
herein;  and 

"(3)  Intereet  (including  interest  during 
construction)  on  the  unamortized  balance 
of  the  investment  in  the  commercial  power 
and  municipal  and  industrial  water  supply 
features  of  the  project  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (h) 
of  this  section,  and  interest  due  shall  be  s 
first  charge. 

"(g)  All  revenuee  credited  to  the  develop- 
ment fund  In  accordance  with  clause  (c)  (3) 
of  this  section  (excludmg  only  thoee  reve- 
nues derived  from  the  sale  of  power  and 
energy  for  use  in  Arlsona  during  the  payout 
period  ot  the  Central  Arizona  Project  as 
authorised  herein)  and  such  other  revenuee 
as  remain  in  the  development  fund  after 
making  the  payments  required  by  subsec- 
tions (d)  and  (f)  of  this  section  shall  be 
available  (1)  to  make  payments,  if  any,  aa 
required  by  sections  307  and  602  of  this  Act, 
and  (3)  upon  i4^>ropriation  by  tiie  Con- 
gress, to  assist  In  the  repayment  of  reim- 
bursable costs  inciured  in  coimectlon  with 
units  hereafter  constructed  to  provide  for 
the  augmentation  ot  tbe  water  supplies  of 
the  Colorado  River  for  use  l>elow  Lee  Ferry 
as  may  be  authorized  as  a  reault  of  the  in- 
vestigations and  reoocnmendationa  made 
pursuant  to  section  301  and  subaectioo  303 
(a)  of  this  Act. 

"(h)  The  Intereet  rate  applicable  to  those 
portions  of  the  reimbursable  coets  of  each 
unit  of  the  project  which  are  properly  allo- 
cated to  commercial  power  development  and 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  supply  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaa- 
ury.  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
In  which  the  first  advance  Is  made  for  Ini- 
tiating construction  of  such  unit,  on  the 
basis  of  the  computed  average  Intereet  rate 
payable  by  the  Treasury  upon  Its  outstand- 
ing marketable  public  obligations  which  are 
neither  due  nor  callable  for  redemption  for 
fifteen  years  from  tbe  date  of  Issue. 

"(1)  Business-type  budgets  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  annually  for  all  opera- 
tions financed  by  tbe  development  fund. 

"Ssc.  404.  On  January  1  of  each  year  the 
Secretary  sb&ll  report  to  the  Congreas.  be- 
ginning with  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO. 
1969.  upon  the  status  of  the  revenuee  from 
and  the  coet  of  constructing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  each  lower  baain  unit  of  tbs 
project  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The 
report  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  prepared  to 
refiect  accurately  the  Federal  investment  allo- 
cated at  tlvat  time  to  power,  to  Irrigation, 
and  to  other  purposes,  tbe  progress  of  return 
and  repayment  thereon,  and  the  estimated 
rate  of  progress,  year  by  year.  In  acoompllsh- 
Ing  full  repayment. 
"TTTLB      V— UPPER      COLORADO      RIVER 

BASIN:    AUTHORIZATIONS    AND    REIM- 
BURSEMENTS 

"Ssc.  601.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  ths 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  Animas-La  Plata  Federal  reclamation 
project.  Colorado-New  Mexico;  the  Dolores. 
Dallas  Creek,  West  Divide,  and  San  Miguel 
Pedenl  reclamation  projecta,  Colorado;  and 
the  C«itral  Utah  project  (Uintah  unit). 
Utah,  as  participating  projecta  under  tbe 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act  (70  Stat. 
106;  43  U.S.C.  630),  and  to  provide  for  the 
completion  of  planning  reporta  on  other  par- 
ticipating projecta,  clause  (2)  of  section  1 
of  said  Act  is  hereby  further  amended  by  (i) 
Inserting  the  words  'and  the  Uintah  unit' 
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after  the  word  •phase"  within  the  parenthesis 
following  -Central  Utah',    (11)    deleting   the 
words  'Pine  River  Extension'  and  inserting  in 
lieu    thereof   the    words   'Anlmas-IA    Plata. 
Dolores.    Dallas    Creek.    West    Divide     San 
Miguel'.  (Ul)   adding  after  the  words    Smith 
Ftork-'  the  proviso  'Provided.  That  construc- 
tion of  the  Uintah  unit  of  the  Central  Utah 
project  shall  not  be  undertaken  by  the  Secre- 
tary until  he  has  completed  a  feaalbllity  re- 
port on  such  unit  and  submitted  such  report 
to  the  Congress  along  with  his  certification 
that    in  his  judgment,  the  beneSte  of  such 
unit  or  segment  will  exceed  the  oosta  and 
tljat  such  unit  Is  physically  and  flnanclaUy 
feasible,  and  the  Congress  has  authorized 
the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion thereof:'.  Section  2  of  said  Act  is  hereby 
further  amended  by   (1)   deleting  the  words 
•Parshall,    Troublesome,    Rabbit    Ear,    San 
Miguel    West  Divide,  Tomlchl   Creek,   East 
River,   Ohio    Creek.   DaUas   Creek.    Dolores, 
Fruit  OPowers  Extension,  Animas-La  Plata', 
and  inserting  after  the  words  'TeUow  Jacket 
the  words  'Basalt.  Middle  Park    (including 
the   Troubleaome.    Rabbit   Ear.    and    Azure 
unita)    Upper  Ounnlson  (including  the  Bast 
River,  Ohio  Creek,  and  Tomlchl  Creek  \xnita) , 
Lower  Tampa    (Including  the  Juniper  and 
Oreat  Northern   unlta).   Upper  Yampa    (in- 
cluding the  Hayden  Mesa.  Weesels,  and  To- 
ponas  unlta)';    (U)    by  inserting  after  the 
word  'Sublette'  the  words  '(including  a  di- 
version of  water  from  the  Oreem  River  to  the 
North  Platte  River  Basin  in  Wyoming),  Ute 
Indian  unit  of  the  Central  Utah  Project,  San 
Juan    County    (Utah),    Price    River,    Grand 
County  (Utah),  Gray  Canyon,  and  Juniper 
(Utah)*;  and  (111)  changing  the  period  after 
'projecta'  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following 
proviso:  'Provided.  That  the  planning  report 
lor  the  Ute  Indian  unit  ol  the  Central  Utah 
participating  project  shall  be  completed  on 
or  before  December  31,  1974.  to  enable  the 
United  States  of  America  to  meet  the  com- 
mitments heretofore  made  to  the  Ute  Indian 
Tribe  of  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Indian  Reser- 
vation under  the  agreement  dated  Septem- 
ber 20,  1965  (Contract  Numbered  14-06- W- 
194).'.  The  amount  which  section  12  of  said 
Act  authorizes  to  be  appropriated  is  hereby 
further  increased  by  the  sum  of  »392.000.000. 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any.  aa  may 
be  required,  by  reason  of  changes  In  con- 
struction costa  as  indicated  by  engineering 
cost  tadlces  applicable  to  the  type  of  con- 
struction involved.  This  additional  simi  shall 
be  avaUable  solely  for  the  construcUon  of  the 
Animas-La  Plata,  Doloree.  Dallas  Creek,  West 
Divide,  and  San  Miguel  projecta  herein  au- 
thorized. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  U  directed  to  proceed 
as  nearly  as  practicable  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Anlmas-La  Plata,  DolMee,  DaUas 
Creek,  West  Divide,  and  San  Miguel  par- 
ticipating Federal  reclamation  projecta  con- 
currentiy  virlth  the  construction  of  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project,  to  the  end  that  such 
piojecte  shall  be  completed  not  later  than 
the  data  of  the  first  deUvery  of  water  from 
said  Central  Arizona  Project:  Provided,  That 
an  appnvriate  repayment  contract  for  each 
of  said  participating  projecta  shall  have  been 
executed  as  provided  In  section  4  of  tbe 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act  (70  Stat. 
107)  before  construction  ahaU  start  on  ttiat 
particular  project. 

"(c)  The  Animaa-La  Plata  Federal  recla- 
mation project  sikail  be  constructed  and  op- 
erated in  substantial  accordance  with  the 
engineering  plans  set  out  in  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  tranamitted  to  tbe  Congress  on 
May  4,  1966,  and  printed  aa  House  Document 
486.  Baghty-nlnth  Congress:  Provided,  That 
construction  of  ti»e  Animas-La  Plata  Fed- 
eral reclamation  project  shaU  not  be  under- 
taken untU  and  unless  tbe  States  of  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico  sbaU  have  ratified  the  fol- 
lowing compact  to  which  tbe  consent  of  Con- 
Is  bereby  given: 


"   AWIMAS-L*   PLATA   PaOJSCr    COMPACT 

"  The  State  of  Colorado  and  the  Stata  of 
New  Mexico,  In  order  to  Implement  the  op- 
eration of  the  Anlmaa-La  Plata  Federal  Rec- 
lamation Project.  C(rtorado-New  Mexico  a 
proposed  participating  project  '«»*«'•  toe  Ool- 
SradoRlw  Storage  Project  Act  (70  Stat. 
106-  48  U.S.O.  630)  and  being  moved  by  con- 
siderations of  interstate  comity,  have  re- 
solved to  conclude  a  compact  for  these  pur- 
poeea  and  have  agreed  upon  the  foUowlng 
arUclea: 

"  'ASTICUE   I 


"•A.  Tlie  right  to  store  and  divert  water 
in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  from  the  La 
Plate  and  Animas  River  systems,  including 
return  fiow  to  the  La  Plata  River  from 
Animas  River  diversions,  for  uses  in  New 
Mexico  xmder  the  Anlmaa-La  Plate  Federal 
Reclamation  Project  shall  be  vaUd  and  of 
equal  priority  with  those  rtghta  granted  by 
decree  of  the  Colorado  state  courta  for  the 
ua«s  of  water  In  Colorado  tar  that  PW>Ject, 
providing  such  uses  m  New  Mexico  are  with- 
in the  aUocation  of  water  made  to  that  state 
by  articles  HI  and  XIV  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  Compact  (63  Stat.  31) . 

"•B  The  restrictions  of  the  last  sentence 
of  section  (a)  of  Article  «  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  Compact  shall  ^\°*> 
construed  to  vitiate  paragraph  A  of  this 
article. 

'ASTICLX  n 


"  'This  Compact  shaU  become  binding  Mid 
obligatory  when  It  shall  have  been  ratified 
by  Se  leglBiatwre*  of  each  of  the  signatory 
States.' 

"(d)  The  Secretary  ahall.  for  tbe  Anlmas- 
La  Plata.  Dolores.  DaUas  Creek.  SMJ  >«^el. 
West  Divide,  and  Seedskadee  participating 
projecta  of  the  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect, establish  the  nonexceee  irrigable  acreage 
(or  which  any  single  ownership  may  receive 
project  water  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  rtaas  1  land  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  m  other  land 
classes.  .       . 

"(e)  In  the  diversion  and  storage  of  water 
(Of  any  project  or  any  parte  thereof  con- 
s?^cted  under  the  au«»ortty  of  this  Act  or 
the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act  wlto- 
m  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado only,  tiie  Secretary  Is  directed  to  comply 
With  the  constitution  and  statutes  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  relating  t»  priority  of 
ap^rtation:  wltix  State  and  redenlc^rt 
dVSees  entered  pursuant  ^'^^^-^iJ^^ 
operating  principles,  "J^y- "^^^^^^  *^? 
Secretary   and   approved   by   the   State   or 

Colorado.  ,         ^ 

"(f)  The  words  'any  western  slope  appro- 
priations' co'^teined  in  para^aph  (1)  of  tiiat 
Uotion  of  senate  Document  Numbered  80^ 
seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session  entitled 
^ImiYr  of  Operation  of  Project  Facilities 
and  Auxiliary  Features',  shall  mean  and  re- 
fer  to  the  appropriation  heretofore  made  for 
toe  st^  of  water  in  Green  Mountain 
Reservoir,  a  unit  of  the  Oolorado-BigThoinp- 
Bon  Federal  reclamation  project,  Colorado, 
and  tbe  Secretary  Is  directed  to^ctjn  ac- 
cordance wiUi  such  meaning  and  ref crenw^ 
Itu  the  sense  of  Congress  that  this  directive 
defines  and  observes  the  purpose  of  ■»!  J  P*«- 
Kraph  (I),  and  does  not  In  any  way  affect  or 
ilter  any  rlgbta  or  obUgatlons  arising  under 
said  Senate  Document  Numbered  80  or 
under  ttie  laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

•SKC.  602.  The  Upper  Colorado  River  BaaUi 
Fund  established  under  ■*c"of  ,*,  °'„^f 
S^rado  River  Storage  Project  Act  (70  Stat. 
lOT^^  43  U£.C.  630d)  ShaU  be  reimbursed 
from  ttxe  Colorado  River  Development  Fund 
iSabll.b«l  by  section  2  of  «J«  B?"^f  «^-?^ 
yon  Project  Adjustment  Act  (64  8t»V7^*' « 
VSC  618a)  for  the  money  expended  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  from  U»e  Upper  Colorado 
River  Baam  Fund  to  meet  deficiencies  In 
SSSation  at  Hoover  Dam  during  U«  mung 
5^  of  storage  unlta  of  tiie  Colorado  River 


storage  project  pursuant  to  the  criteria  for 
the  filling  of  Glen  Canyon  Reservoir  (27 
Fed.  Reg.  6861,  July  19.  1963).  For  this  pur- 
pose $600,000  for  each  year  <rf  operation  of 
H^ver  Dam  and  powerplant.  commencing 
with  fiscal  year  1970,  shaU  be  tranaferred 
from  the  Colorado  River  Development  ^nd 
to  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Fund,  in 
lieu  of  application  of  said  amounta  to  the 
purposes  stated  In  section  2(d)  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act, 
until  such  reimbursement  U  aocomplUhed. 
To  the  extent  that  any  deficiency  to  sudh 
reimbursement  remains  as  of  June  1,  1IW7, 
the  amount  of  the  remaining  deficiency  shui 
then  be  transferred  to  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Baain  Fund  from  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  Development  Fund,  as  provided 
in  subsection  (g)  of  section  403. 

"TITLE   VI— GENERAL    PROVISIONS: 

DEFINITIONS:    CONDITIONS 
•Sec    601.    (a)    Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  modify, 
or  be  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Colorado  River  Compact  (45  Stat.  1067).  the 
Upper    Colorado    River    Basin   Compact    (63 
Stat.  31),  the  Water  Treaty  of  1944  with  the 
United  Mexican  States   (Treaty  Series  994; 
69    Stat.    1219),   the   decree   entered   by   the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In  Ari- 
zona against  California  and  others  (376  U.S. 
340)    or,  except  as  othervrtse  provided  bereln. 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act   («  f*»'^ 
1067)    the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjust- 
meni  Act  (64  Stat.  774;  43  ^J^fJlH^).  o^ 
the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act   (70 
Stat.  106;  43  use.  620) 
"(b)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to — 
"(1)   make  reporta  as  to  the  annual  con- 
sumptive uses  and  losses  of  water  from  the 
Colorado  River  system  after  each  successive 
five-year  period,  beginning  with  the  five-year 
pencil  starting  on  October  1.   1970.  Such  re- 
borta  Shall  include  a  detailed  breakdown  ^ 
^e  beneficial  consumptive  use  of  water  on 
a  State-by-State   basU.  Specific  figures  on 
quantities  consumptively  used  from  the  n»a- 
jor  tributary  streams  flowing  into  the  Colo- 
rado River  shall  also  be  Included  on  a  State- 
bv-State  basis.  Such  reporta  shall  be  prepared 
in  consultation  with  the  States  of  the  lower 
basin  individually  and  with  the  "pper^lo- 
rado  River  Conunisslon.  and  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
to  the  Governors  of  each  State  signatory  to 
the  Colorado  River  Compact;  and 

"(2)  condition  all  contracta  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  water  originating  In  the  drainage  basin 
of  the  Colorado  River  system  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  water  under  the  Colorado  River 
Compact.  .  .      «■« 

"(c)   All  Federal  officers  and  agencies  are 
directed  to  comply  with  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  thU  Act,  and  of  the  laws,  treaty, 
compacte,  and  decree  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)   of  this  section,  in  the  storage  and 
release  o(  water  from  all  reservoirs  and  in 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  all  facu- 
lties in  the  Colorado  River  system  under  the 
lurlsdlctlon  and  supervision  of  the  Secretary, 
knd  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  all 
works  which  may  be  authorized  hereafter 
for  the  augmentation  of  the  water  supply 
of  the  Colorado  River  system.  In  the  event 
of  failure  of  any  such  officer  or  agency  to  so 
comply,  any  affected  State  may  malntato  an 
action  to  enforoe  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tlon  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  um^ 
States  and  consent  Is  given  to  «»e  Joinder 
of  the  United  States  as  a  party  in  such  suit 
or  suits,  as  a  defendant  or  otherwise. 

■Ssc  602.  (a)  In  order  to  comply  vrtth  and 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Colorado 
m"Ir  Compact,  the  Upper  Colorado  mver 
Basto  compact,  and  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty  the  Secretary  shall  propose  criteria 
for  the  coordinated  long-range  operation  of 
the  reservoirs  constructed  and  operated  un- 
der the  autiiority  of  the  Colorado  ^''^L^Z 
aee  Project  Act,  the  Boulder  Canyon  ?«)«* 
Act  and  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjust- 
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nMnt  Act.  To  effect  1  n  part  the  purpoeee  ex- 
DTMMd  in  tlil»  p*rmi  praph,  the  criteria  shall 
make  provlalon  for  ;he  storage  of  water  In 
itorage  unite  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  and  release  i  of  water  from  Lake 
PoweU    in    the    following    listed    order    of 

priority :  . 

"(1)  releases  to  lupply  one-half  the  de- 
ficiency described  li  article  ni(c)  of  the 
Colorado  River  compact,  If  any  such  defi- 
ciency exists  and  U  shargeable  to  the  States 
of  the  Upper  Dlvlslo  i,  but  In  any  event  such 
releases,  if  any,  shal  I  not  be  required  In  any 
year  that  the  Secreti  ry  makes  the  determina- 
tion and  issues  thd  proclamation  apeclfled 
In  section  203  of  thl  I  Act;  ,„,^v 

"(2)  releases  to  c<  mply  with  article  Ill(a) 
of  the  Colorado  Rl»er  Compact,  leee  such 
quantities  of  water  delivered  Into  the  Colo- 
rado River  below  Ia  e  Perry  to  the  credit  of 
the  States  of  the  U]  iper  Division  from  other 
sources;  and 

"(3)  storage  of  wi.ter  not  required  for  the 
releases  specified  In  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  subsection  to  tl  le  extent  that  the  Secre- 
tary, after  consultet  on  with  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Commlsilon  and  representatives 
otthe  tjiree  Lower  t  Ivtelon  States  and  taking 
iTt±^  consideration  kU  relevant  factors  (In- 
cluding, but  not  Un  ilted  to,  historic  stream- 
flows,  the  most  crltl  cal  period  of  record,  and 
probabilities  of  watt  r  supply) ,  shall  find  thU 
to  be  reasonably  nee  jssary  to  assure  deliveries 
under  clauses  (1)  md  (2)  without  Impa^- 
ment  of  annual  consumptive  uses  In  the 
upper  basin  pursua  it  to  the  Colorado  River 
Compact:  Provided  That  water  not  so  re- 
quired to  be  8tore<  shall  be  released  from 
Lake  Powell:  (1)  lo  the  extent  It  can  be 
reasonably  applied  1 Q  the  States  of  the  Lower 
Division  to  the  uses  specified  in  article  in(e) 
of  the  Colorado  Rlv  sr  Compact,  but  no  such 
releases  shall  be  mac  le  when  the  active  storage 
In  Lake  Powell  Is  le:  s  than  the  active  storage 
m  Lake  Mead,  (11)  to  maintain,  as  nearly 
as  practicable,  actl -e  storage  In  Lake  Mead 
equal  to  the  active  storage  In  Lake  Powell, 
and  (111)  to  avoid  anticipated  spills  from 
Lake  PoweU. 

"(b)  Not  later  tlan  January  1,  1970,  the 
criteria  proposed  In  accordance  with  the 
foregoing  subsecUon  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  submitted  to  th^  i  Governors  of  the  seven 
Colorado  River  Basil  i  States  and  to  such  other 
parties  and  agencl(8  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  for  their  review  and  com- 
ment. After  receipt  of  comments  on  the  pro- 
posed criteria,  but  not  later  than  July  1. 
1970,  the  Secretary  shall  adopt  appropriate 
criteria  In  accordarce  with  this  section  and 
publish  the  same  n  the  Federal  Register. 
Beginning  January  I,  1972.  and  yearly  there- 
after, the  Secretary  i  hall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  a)vernors  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  States  a  report  describing  the 
actual  operation  under  the  adopted  criteria 
for  the  preceding  :ompact  water  year  and 
the  projected  opera  ;lon  for  the  current  year. 
As  a  result  of  actut  1  operating  experience  or 
unforeseen  clrcimis  ances,  the  Secretary  may 
thereafter  modify  the  criteria  to  better 
achieve  the  purposes  specified  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  1  ut  only  after  correspond- 
ence with  the  Gov<rnors  of  the  seven  Coio- 
rado  River  Basin  St  ites  and  appropriate  con- 
sultation with  sucl  State  representatives  as 
each  Governor  maj   designate. 

"(c)  Section  7  of  the  Colorado  River  Stor- 
age Project  Act  sha  il  be  administered  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  :  oregolng  criteria. 

"Sec.  603.  (a)  Rl(  hto  of  the  upper  basin  to 
the  consiunptlve  use  of  water  available  to 
that  basin  from  tie  Colorado  River  system 
under  the  Colorado  River  Compact  shall  not 
be  reduced  or  prej»j  diced  by  any  use  of  such 
water  In  the  lower  basin. 

"(b)  Nothing  In  t  bis  Act  shall  be  construed 
BO  as  to  Impair,  ctnfUct  with,  or  otherwise 
change  the  duties  uid  powers  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Con  mission. 

"Sec.  604.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this   Act,   In   consTuctlng,   operating,    and 


.^^twt^iwiwif  the  units  of  the  projects  here- 
in and  hereafter  authorteed.  the  Secretary 
stuOl  be  Kovemed  by  the  Pederml  reclamation 
laws  (Act  of  June  17.  1902;  32  Stat.  888,  and 
Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary 
thereto)  to  which  laws  thU  Act  shall  be 
deemed  a  supplement. 

"SBC.  806.  Part  I  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
(41  8t«t.  IOCS;  19  VS.O.  7»l»-8a8)  shaU  not 
be  applicable  to  the  reaches  of  the  mate 
stream  of  the  Colorado  River  between  Hoover 
Dam  and  Olen  Canyon  Dam  imtll  and  unless 

otherwise  provided  by  Congress.  

"Ssc.  606.  As  used  In  this  Act,  (a)  aU  terms 
which  are  defined  In  the  Colorado  River 
Compact  shaU  have  the  meanings  therein 
defined; 

"(b)  'BCaln  stream'  means  the  main  stream 
of  the  Colorado  River  downstream  from  I^e 
Perry  within  the  United  States,  Including 
tb«,reeerTOlrs  thereon; 

"(c)  'User*  or  "water  user"  In  relatUm  to 
main  stream  water  In  the  lower  basin  means 
the  United  States  or  any  person  or  legal  en- 
tity entitled  under  the  decree  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  to  Arlaona 
against  Calif omla,  and  others  (376  U.8.  340), 
to  use  main  stream  water  when  available 
thereunder; 

"(d)  'Active  storage*  means  that  amount 
of  water  In  reservoir  storage,  excliislve  of 
bank  storage,  which  can  be  released  through 
the  existing  reservoir  outlet  works; 

"(e)  'Colorado  River  Basin  States'  means 
the  States  of  Arizona,  CallforrUa,  Colorado, 
Nevada.  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming; 

"(f)  'Western  United  States'  means  those 
states  lying  wholly  or  In  part  west  of  the 
Continental  Divide;  and 

"(g)  'Augment'  or  'augmentation',  when 
used  herein  with  reference  to  water,  means 
to  Increase  the  supply  of  the  Colorado  River 
or  Its  tributaries  by  the  Introduction  of  wa- 
ter Into  the  Colorado  River  system,  which  Is 
In  addition  to  the  nattiral  supply  of  the  sys- 
tem." 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Hotxse  to 
the  tlUe  of  the  blU  and  the  House  agree  to 
the  same. 

Watnx  N.  AanMALL, 
Habold  T.  Johnsom, 
Ed  Edmonoson, 
Moaxis  K.  Udaix. 
Ckaio  HosMxa, 
Laurencb  J.  Buxton, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
HxNRT  M.  Jackson, 
Clinton  P.  Anderson. 
Frank  Chttrch, 

ERNXST  QRUXNtNO, 

Carl  Haydxn, 
Thomas  H.  Kuchxl, 
Gordon  Allott, 
Len  B.  Jordan. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill,  S. 
1004,  to  authorize  the  construction,  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Central  Arizona 
Project,  Arizona-New  Mexico,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  this  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  language  recom- 
mended and  adopted  In  the  accompanytog 
conference  report. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  adopted  the 
form  of  the  House  amendment  and  for  the 
most  part  the  House  language.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  language  of  the  House 
amendment  and  language  agreed  to  In  con- 
ference are  explained  herein  along  with  other 
matters  involved  In  the  legislation  which 
warrant  comment  or  require  clarification. 

xrn.E  I — COLORADO  aivxa  basin  project: 

OBJECTIVES 

A  short  title  for  this  legislation  Is  cited  In 
the  Senate  verrton  of  S.  1004  as  the  "Central 
Arizona  Project  Act"  and  to  the  House 
amendment  as  the   "Colorado  River  Basin 


Project  Act".  The  Bouse  language  was 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Conference. 
The  Committee  of  Conference  also  adopted 
the  remainder  of  "Htie  I  of  the  House  amend- 
ment, none  of  which  U  to  the  Senate  version 
of  8. 1004. 

The  statement  of  the  objective  of  this  legls- 
Utton  and  the  establishment  of  Ocmgres- 
slonal  policy  with  respect  to  meeting  the 
long-range  water  needs  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basto.  as  set  forth  In  this  title,  combtoed 
with  the  planntog  dlre^^lve  set  out  In  titie  n 
clearly  give  to  the  Sec-etary  of  the  Interior 
the  authority  and  the  responsibility  for 
planntog  the  best  pceslble  use  of  this  Na- 
tion's water  resources  west  of  the  Continental 
Divide  and  for  meeting  the  future  water 
needs  of  our  eleven  western  States. 

TTn-E  n — ^nrvEsnoATiows  and  piannino 
The  language  In  this  title  Is  not  In  S.  1004 
as  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  the  major  dif- 
ference between  the  Conference  Report  and 
the  House  amendment  occiu*  In  this  title. 
Out  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee 
of  Conference  in  connection  with  this  titie 
came  a  completely  new  Section  201  which, 
for  the  first  time,  provides  for  coordinated 
Federal  water  planning  on  a  west-wide  basis. 
Section  201  to  the  House  amendment 
called  for  a  series  of  Investigations  and  stud- 
ies to  be  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  In  connection  with  the  long-range 
water  needs  In  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
and  the  availability  of  water  to  meet  these 
needs.  The  Secretary  would  have  been  re- 
quired, by  the  Hoiise  amendment,  to  prepare 
reconnaissance  reports  covering  all  of  the 
matters  listed  for  study  and  to  submit  such 
reports  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
not  later  than  June  80.  1973.  In  addition,  he 
would  have  been  required  to  prepare  a  fea- 
slblUty  report  on  a  plan  which  shows  the 
most  economical  means  of  augmenting  the 
water  supply  in  the  Colorado  River  by  two 
and  one-half  million  acre  feet  annually  and 
to  submit  thU  report  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  January  1. 1976. 

The  language  developed  by  the  Committee 
of  Conference  as  a  substitute  for  Section  201 
of  the  House  amendment  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  full  and  com- 
plete  reconnaissance  investigations   for   the 
purpose  of  developing  a  general  plan  to  meet 
the    future    water    needs    of    the    Western 
United  States,  a  term  which  Is  defined  in 
Title  VI  of  the  Conference  Report  as  those 
States  lying  wholly  or  In  part  west  of  the 
Continental  Divide.  The  investigations  and 
development  of  the  plan  are  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  reclamation  law,  and  the  studies, 
Investigations    and    assessments    of    water 
availability  must  be  coordinated  with  other 
water  planning   activities   being   conducted 
under   the    Water   Resources   Planning   Act. 
The  purpose  of  the  reference  to  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  Is  to  assure  cooper- 
ation and   coordination  among  all  Federal 
agencies,  affected  States,  and  study  commis- 
sions established  pursuant  to  the  Planntog 
Act  and  to  eliminate  possible  duplication  in 
the  overall  water  resources  planning  effort. 
The  reference  to  the  Planning  Act  does  not, 
of  course,  subject  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  prohibition  In  that  Act  against 
the  study  of  transbasln  transfers  of  water. 
It  Is  Intended  that  the  Secretary  Initiate 
this  west-wide  planning  effort  by  determin- 
ing the   water   supplies   available   and   the 
long-range    water    requirements    In    each 
water  resource  region  of  the  Western  United 
States.  When  thU  phase  of  the  study  is  com- 
pleted, the  Secretary  can  then  proceed  with 
Investigations  to  determine  the  most  eco- 
nomical  means  of   augmenttog   the   water 
supply  of  the  Colorado  River  in  order  to  serve 
the  most  critical  water-short  area  of  our 
Nation.  When  the  virater  needs  of  the  Colo- 
rado   River    Basin    and    the    time    schedule 
therefor  have  been  established,  all  possible 
sources  of  water  must  be  considered.  Includ- 
ing water  conservation  and  salvage,  weather 


modification,  desalination  and  Importation 
from  areas  of  surplus.  However   for  a  period 
of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  cannot  undertake  studies  of  any 
Dlan  for  importation  of  water  Into  the  Colo- 
rado  River  Basin  from  any  other  dratoage 
basto  lying  outside  the  States  of  Arizona, 
CaUfomU,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  those 
portions    of    Nevada.    Utah    and    Wyoming 
^rtilch  are  in  the  natural  drainage  basin  of 
the  Colorado  River.  As  the  studies  proceed, 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  submit  progress 
reports  every  two  years  and  to  aubmit,  not 
later  than  June  30.  1977.  a  completed  recon- 
naissance report  on  water  supplies  and  water 
requirements  for  the  entire  eleven  western 
States  area  as  well  as  the  possibilities  of 
augmentation    from    within    the    Colorado 
River  Basin  States.  Both  the  progress  reports 
and  the  final  reconnaissance  report  are  to  be 
submitted    to    the    President,    the    National 
water  Commission  (while  It  Is  In  existence) . 
the  Water  Resources  Council,  and  the  Con- 

The  investigations  and  studies  under  this 
title   do   not   end   with   submission   of   this 
initial  report  in  1977.  ThU  Is  only  the  first 
phase    It   U   Intended   that,   following   the 
completion  of  this  phase  of  the  investiga- 
tions and  studies,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
ttaue.    pursuant    to    existing    authority,    to 
pursue   vigorously   the   stated   objective   of 
Section  201  which  is  to  develop  a  general 
plan  to  meet  the  future  water  needs  of  the 
entire  Western  United  States.  He  is  expected 
to  make  such  recommendations  with  respect 
to    feasibility   studies    as    are    Justified    and 
appropriate,  Including  feasibility  studies  of 
augmentation  opportunities  within  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  States.  Also.  It  Is  Intended 
that  the  Secretary,  when  the  10- year  mora- 
torium on  studies  of  Importation  from  out- 
side the  Colorado  Basin  Stetes  comes  to  an 
end,    will    conduct    such    additional    recon- 
naissance investigations  as  are  justified  of 
Importation  from  outside  the  Colorado  River 
Basto  States  and  make  such  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  feasibility  studies  as  are 
warranted.  He  will  do  this  pursuant  to  exist- 
ing authority  and  In  the  light  of  the  Inves- 
tigations and  studies  he  has  completed  up 
to  that  time. 

The  Importance  to  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  and  to  the  entire  West  of  the  west- 
wide  water  planntog  provided  for  In  this 
legislation  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 
While  there  Is  disagreement  with  respect  to 
Ume  the  cold  fact  remains  that  eventually 
the  vrater  supply  for  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  from  mato  stream  Colorado  River 
water  wlU  be  reduced  to  less  than  300,000 
acre  feet  annually  unless  augmentation  be- 
comes a  reality. 

The  remainder  of  the  language  In  Titie  II 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Conference  Is 
the  language  of  the  House  amendment  with 
one   minor   clarifying   change.   Section   202 
warrants  special  mention.  This  section  is  a 
Congressional   declaration   that  satisfaction 
of  the  water  requirements  of  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  constitutes  a  national  obliga- 
tion which  shall  be  the  first  charge  against 
any  augmentation  project.  It  relieves  both  the 
Upper  Basin  and  the  Lower  Basin  from  the 
Colorado  River  Compact  requirement  cover- 
ing deUveries  of  water  to  Mexico  at  such 
tune  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  de- 
termines and  proclaims  that  means  are  avaU- 
able  and  In  operation  for  delivering  annu- 
ally into  the  Colorado  River  system  sufficient 
water  to  satisfy  the  Mexican  Treaty  water  re- 
quirements together  with  associated  losses.  A 
further  provision  in  the  House  amendment 
made  such  relief  to  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
States  contingent  upon  the  authorization  of 
a  plan  to  augment  the  Colorado  River  water 
supply   by    two   and   one-half   million   acre 
feet    annually.    This    provision    is    retatoed 
in  the  Conference  version  of  8.  1004  which, 
however,  adds  clarlfytog  language  to  Indi- 
cate that  such  plan  has  not  only  to  be  au- 


thorized but  also  to  be  in  operation  to  the 
extent  of  providing  the  additional  water  nec- 
essary to  satisfy  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty 
requirements.  ,  „  _. 

The  declaration  that  satisfaction  of  Mexi- 
can Treaty  water  requirements  constitutes  a 
national  obligation  carries  with  It  a  nonre- 
imbursable allocation  of  the  costs  of  pro- 
viding the  necessary  water  or  replacement 
for  such  water.  The  authority  for  this  allo- 
cation on  a  nonreimbursable  basis  Is  in- 
cluded to  tltte  IV  of  the  Conference  Report, 
and  clarifying  language  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  Conference  with  respect  to  it 
U  explatoed  In  thta  statement  under  tlUe 

Section  203  of  the  Conference  Report  is 
language  from  the  House  amendment  which 
provldw  the  fullest  possible  protection  to 
States  and  areas  of  orlgto  in  the  event  of 
transbasln   diversions  of  water. 


TiTLK  m— authorized  untts:  protection  op 
KxmiNO  uses 
The  second  most  important  difference  be- 
tween  the  language   adopted   by  the   Cona- 
mlttee  of  Conference  and  the  House  amend- 
ment occurs  in   Section   301   In   connection 
with  the  capacity  of  the  Granite  Reef  aque- 
duct, the  mato  conduit  for  conveytog  water 
from  the  Colorado  River  to  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Project  service  area.  The  Senate  version 
of  S.  1004  provides  for  a  capacity  of  'not  less 
than  3,000  cubic  feet  per  second".  The  House 
amendment  provides  for  a  capacity  of    Mt 
to  exceed  2500  cubic  feet  per  second  .  The 
language  adopted  by  the  committee  of  con- 
fenSw^ authorizes  a  capacity  of   ■3,000  cubic 
feet  per  second  or  whatever  lesser  capacity  is 
found  to  be  feasible".  The  Conference  lan- 
Kuage  Is  intended  to  fix  the  capacity  at  3,000 
cubic  feet  per  second  If  this  Is  the  desire  and 
decision  of  the  State  of  Arizona  and  it  can  be 
shown  that  an  aqueduct  of  this  capacity  is 
economically   justified   and   financially   fea- 
sible. _^    .  ,„„ 
The  Committee  of  Conference  added  two 
QUallfytog  provisions  in  connection  with  the 
aqueduct  capacity.  The  first  provides  that 
any  capacity  in  the  aqueduct  in  excess  of 
2500  cubic  feet  per  second  shall  be  utilized 
for  the  conveyance  of  Colorado  River  water 
only  when  Lake  Powell  Is  full  or  releases  of 
water  are  made  from  Lake  Powell  to  prevent 
the  reservoir  from  exceeding  elevation  3700 
feet  above  mean  sea  level,  or  when  releases 
from  Lake  Powell  are  made  under  Article  III 
(e)  of  the  Colorado  River  Compact  at  times 
when  the  active  storage  In  Lake  Powell  Is  not 
less  than  the  active  storage  to  Lake  Mead. 
Releases  of  Article  ni(e)   water  Is  of  lower 
priority  than  storage  of  water  in  Lake  Powell 
to  fully  protect  and  assure  all  prospective 
annual  consumptive  uses  in  the  Upper  Basto 
under  the  Compact.  Thus,  the  Upper  Basin 
States  are  given  assurance  that  any  capacity 
in  the  aqueduct  in  excess  of  2500  cubic  feet 
per  second  vrtll  not  be  used  so  as  to  impair  in 
any  way  Upper  Basto  rights  and  uses  under 
the  Colorado  River  Compact. 

The  second  qualifying  provision  In  con- 
nection with  the  aqueduct  capacity  re- 
quires that  the  cost  of  any  capacity  in  excess 
of  2500  cubic  feet  per  second  must  be  repaid 
either  from  Cente*!  Arizona  Project  reve- 
nues, from  that  portion  of  the  I^wer 
Colorado  River  Basto  Development  Fund 
which  pursuant  to  subsection  403(f).  Is 
available  to  assist  the  Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect or  from  sources  other  than  the  develop- 
ment fund.  This  provision  makes  It  clear 
that  the  cost  of  any  capacity  In  excess  of 
2500  cubic  feet  per  second  shall  not  be 
an  obligation  against  that  part  of  the  de- 
velopment fund  which  Is  dedicated  to 
assUtlng  the  future  construction  of  aug- 
mentation works. 

Except  for  the  difference  In  the  capacity 
of  the  aqueduct,  the  plan  of  development 
and  the  plan  of  operation  for  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  as  set  forth  In  the  Confer- 
ence Report  U  unchanged  as  compared  with 


the  House  amendment.  The  conference  re- 
port  retains    the   provision   to   the   House 
amendment  which  gives  Callfomta  4A  mil- 
lion   acre-feet    of    water     annually    with    a 
Priority  over  Central  Arizona  Project  water 
when    there    is    less    than    7.6    million    acre 
feet   of   mainstream   Colorado    River   water 
released     annually     for     use      in     Arizona 
California  and  Nevada.  The  Secretary  niust 
recognize  this  priority  In  the  administration 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decree 
in  Arizona  v.  California.  The  priority  given 
California  uses  In  the  Senate  version  of  S. 
1004  was  limited  to  27  years.  Arizona  and 
Its    representatives    on    the    Committee    ol 
Conference  agreed  to  accept  the  House  ver- 
sion in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  called  for 
assumption   of   the   Mexican   Treaty   water 
requirement  as  a  national  obligation. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  was  made 
aware  of  the  disagreement  of  the  Pima 
Indians  vrith  the  Globe  Equity  Decree  Num- 
bered 69  and  their  concern  over  the  mention 
of  this  decree  in  connection  with  the  oper- 
ation of  Buttes  dam  and  reservoir.  The  men- 
tion of  this  decree  to  this  legislation  is  not 
intended  to  constitute  Congressional  rati- 
fication or  approval  of  the  stipulated  por- 
tions thereof  or  to  enhance  or  impair  any 
Gila  River  water  rights. 

Section  302  of  the  Conference  Report 
relates  to  the  acquUltion  of  the  Indtan  lands 
that  are  needed  for  construction  of  the  Onne 
dam  and  reservoir.  This  section  was  not  in 
the  Senate  version  of  S.  1004.  The  Committee 
of  Conference  adopted  the  language  of  the 
House  amendment  with  two  changes.  The 
House  amendment  provided  that  if  lands 
purchased  from  the  Indian  communities 
cease  to  be  needed  for  the  Orme  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  or  alternative,  they  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  community.  The  Committee  of 
Conference  added  a  requirement  making 
restoration  of  the  titie  contingent  upon  re- 
payment by  the  conununlties  of  the  amount 
paid  by  the  Government  for  the  purchase 
of  the  lands. 

The  other  change  relates  to  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  Indian  lands  acquired  by  the 
Government.    The    language    of    the    House 
amendment  provided  that  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  Indian  lands  acquired  shall  re- 
flect the  value  of  the  right  retatoed  by  the 
Indians  to  extract  minerals,  but  not  the  value 
of  any  other  uses  permitted  under  section 
302   The  Committee  of  Conference  took  the 
position  that  the  value  of  those  other  uses 
Kould  also  be  considered  when  determining 
fair  market  value,  and  amended  the  House 
amendment  accordtogly.  Those  other  uses  in- 
clude the  right  of  the  Indians  to  use  or  lease 
the  lands  for  purposes  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  project,  the  right  to  develop  and  operate 
recreational  facilities  on  the  lands,  and  the 
right  to  hunt  and  fish  without  charge. 

Section  303  of  the  Conference  Report  es- 
tablishes   the    procedure    for    meeting    the 
pumping  power  requirements  of  the  Central 
Arizona  Project.  It  Is  the  language  of  tiie 
House  amendment  with  minor  changes.  It  di- 
rects the  Secretary  to  conttoue  studies  of 
ways  and  means  of  supplying  the  pumping 
power  for  the  Central  Arizona  Project  and  of 
augmenting  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basto 
Development  Fund,   and   it  authorizes   the 
"prepurchase"  plan  for  meeting  the  pump- 
ing power  requirements  If  thU  plan  is  deter- 
mtoed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  feasible  and  In 
the  best  interest  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Thr  Committee  of  Conference  adopted  minor 
language  changes  to  permit  the  Secretary  to 
acquire  the  right  to  powerplant  capacity  in 
more  than  one  location  If  such  a  procedure 
should  prove  to  be  desirable. 

In  section  303(b)(1)  the  Committee  of 
Conference  substituted  "contractual  arrange- 
ments" for  "contracts"  to  todlcate  that  aU  of 
the  required  contracts  to  final  form  do  not 
necessarily  have  to  be  completed  and  ex- 
ecuted before  any  Federal  funds  are  made 
available  to  start  paying  the  Governments 
share  of  the  cost  of  generators  and  other  m»- 
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Jot  equipment  th»t  n  iqulre  oonsldenble  tUne 
tot  delivery.  For  Um  purpoee  of  tbla  eectlon 
the  placing  of  order*  Tor  mob  equipment  oan 
be  oonaldered  preooi  wtruotlon  eetlTltlee.  It 
U  reoognlMd  tbat  It  nay  require  m  much  m 
two  yeara  to  oomplite  execution  of  all  tha 
contracts,  and  It  la  not  Intended  that  the 
other  partlclpanta  hi  ivt  to  bear  the  Oovem- 
ment's  ahare  of  pre  sreaa  paymanta  during 
this  period  or  that  pi  rchaaea  be  held  up.  Let- 
ters of  Intent  or  otb  v  suitable  undantand- 
inga  which  commit  01  partlaa  to  ,p«rtletpa- 
tlon  in  the  iinderta  kings  are  deemed  ade- 
quate to  permit  the  United  Statea  to  make 
such  payments  for  equipment  as  are  due 
under  the  provlsloni  of  this  legislation  and 
for  which  'unds  bavi  i  been  appropriated. 

The  committee  of  tonference  also  modified 
the  language  of  subs  tctlon  308(b)  (2) ,  which 
reiatea  to  operation  a  ad  maintenance  costs  of 
the  power  plants,  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
United  SUtea  will  «hare  depreclaUon  coat 
only  on  such  replacnnents  as  might  be  fi- 
nanced entirely  by  tl  e  non-Federal  InteresU. 
Subsection  303(b)  authorises  the  Secre- 
tary to  dispose  of  po  wer  and  energy  acquired 
under  the  "prepurc  base"  plan  when  such 
power  and  energy  Is  not  required  for  project 
purpoaw.^  proviso  1  a  Section  14  of  the  Sen- 
ate veratea  of  S.  100^  relating  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  this  excess  power  and  energy  was 
eliminated  by  the  C  unmlttee  of  Conference 
as  surplusage  since  t  be  sale  or  disposition  of 
power  or  energy  acqv  Ired  pursuant  to  section 
303  and  surplus  to  ihe  requirements  of  the 
Central  Arizona  ProJ  ict  will  be  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  c  f  Section  9  of  the  Act  of 
August  4,  1939  (63  Stat.  1198).  as  amended. 
We  believe  this  to  bi  In  accord  not  only  with 
the  Secretary's  testinony  before  the  House 
and  Senate  Commltl  ees  but  with  the  "Siun- 
mary  Report,  Centr  il  Arizona  Project  with 
Federal  Prepayment  i  nd  Power  Arrangements, 
dated  Febniary  196'J ".  and  will  not  limit  the 
Secretary  in  his  us(  and  disposition  of  the 
prepurchase  capaclt  r  for  project  purposes  or 
other  purposes  authorized  by  this  Act. 

The  limitation  Ir  Section  303(d)  on  the 
source  of  water  for  s  ny  thermal  electric  plant 
located  In  Arizona  Is  not  Intended  to  pre- 
clude the  Secretary  from  making,  under  ex- 
isting laws,  short  tei  m  sales  of  surplus  water, 
which  would  others  'Ise  be  wasted  below  liee 
Ferry,  for  the  purp<ise  of  generating  electric 
energy  In  a  coal-flr(  d  plant  in  Arizona.  Nei- 
ther is  this  languase  of  Section  303(d)  In- 
tended to  Impair  ii  any  way  existing  rights 
to  water  from  the  50,000  acre  feet  appor- 
tioned to  Arizona  by  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Compact. 

Section  304  of  th(  i  Conference  Report  deals 
with  the  f urniahlni  of  water  from  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project.  The  Conference  Com- 
mittee adopted  one  BUbeection  from  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  S.  IMM  which  is  not  in  the 
House  amendment  This  is  subsection  (g) 
which  relates  to  suj  plus  crops  and  prohibits, 
for  a  period  of  tei  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment,  the  dell  very  of  project  water  for 
the  production  on  newly  Irrigated  lands  of 
any  basic  agriculti  ral  commodity  which  is 
m  surplus  supply  as  determined  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  AJgriJultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  and  the  Agi  Icultural  Act  of  1949  un- 
less increased  prodi  ictlon  is  called  for  in  the 
Interest  of  national  security. 

Sections  305,  306  307  and  308  of  the  Con- 
ference Report  are  Identical  to  language  In 
the  House  amendmsnt. 

Section  309  of  the  Conference  Report 
places  a  ceiling  of  M32,180,000  (subject  to 
adjustment  to  reflsct  changes  in  price  In- 
dices) on  the  amoint  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  construction  of  the  Central 
Arizona  Project.  Tl  e  increase  of  roughly  »63 
ntllllon  over  the  unount  Included  In  the 
House  amendntent  is  for  the  purpoee  of  con- 
structing the  Oral  Ite  Reef  aqueduct  with  a 
capacity  of  3000  c\i  blc  feet  per  second  rather 
than  2500  cubic  iMt  per  second.  It  Is  the 
Intention  of  the  Oommittee  of  Conference 
that,  U  this  addltl  anal  capacity  or  any  part 


thereof  is  not  constructed,  the  amoimt  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  Is  to  be  reduced 
accordingly. 
miM  IV — Lowwi  coLoaADO  axvxa  baskn  isvai^ 

OPMXNT  rUNO:    ALLCCATIOH  AND  BSPATIOMT 

ov  cxMrra:  ooNTaACxs 

Section  401  of  the  Conference  Report  pro- 
vides for  alloeatlon  among  the  project  pur- 
poses of  project  costs,  including  the  ooeta  of 
future  units  and  augmentation  works.  It  Is 
the  language  of  the  House  amendment  with 
additional  clarifying  language  In  connection 
with  the  nonreimbursable  allocation  to  the 
replenishment  of  the  depletion  of  Colorado 
River  flows  available  for  use  In  the  United 
Statea  occasioned  by  compliance  with  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty.  The  new  language 
adopted   by   the   Committee  of  Conference 
provides  that  this  nonreimbursable  alloca- 
tion shall  be  made  on  a  pro  rata  basis  to 
be   determined   by   the   ratio   between   the 
amount  of  water  required  to  comply  with 
the   Mexican   Water  Treaty  and   the   total 
amount  of   water   by   which   the   Colorado 
River  is  augmented  pursuant  to  the  Inves- 
tigations authorized  by   title  n  of  the  Act 
and  any  future  Congressional  authorization. 
This  language  Is  Intended  to  prevent  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  cost  of  any  aug- 
mentation program  from  having  to  be  borne 
by  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation.  Under  this 
new   language,   if   a   plan   is  authorized  for 
augmenting  the  water  supply  available  In 
the  Colorado  River  by  two  and  one-half 
million  acre  feet  (the  estimated  amount  nec- 
essary to  satisfy  annual  consumptive  use  of 
7,500.000  aicre  feet  of  ntaln  stream  Colorado 
River    water    in    Arizona,    California,    and 
Nevada  and,  thus,  the  amount  most  urgently 
needed  and  the  amount  contemplated  for  the 
Initial    augmentation    program    throughout 
tbe  consideration  of  this  legislation)   and  if 
it  is  assumed  that  1.8  million  acre  feet  are 
required  to  comply  with  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty,  then  18/26  of  the  coet  of  such  a  plan 
would  be  nonreimbursable  and  7/25  of  tbe 
coat    would    have    to    be    repaid.    However, 
sbould  augmentation  works  be  authorized  to 
make    available    only    Increments    of    water 
Within  the  amount  required  to  comply  with 
the  Mexican  Water  Treaty,  as  would  likely 
be  the  case  should  desalination  be  found  to 
be  tbe  most  economical  means  of  augmenta- 
tion, the  total  cost  of  such  works  would  be 
nonrelmbtirsable.  On  the  other  hand,  sbould 
the  Investigations  authorized  by  title  n  lead 
to  authorization  of  a  plan  for  augmenting 
the  water  available  in  the  Colorado  River  by, 
say,  eight  million  acre  feet  through  impor- 
tation from  an  area  of  surplus,  the  non- 
reimbursable allocation  would  be  limited  to 
18/80  of  the  total  cost  of  the  plan. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  adopted  the 
remainder  of  the  language  of  Title  IV  in 
the  House  amendment.  The  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  Development  Pund  is  established 
and  dedicated  to  aaalst  tbe  future  construc- 
tion oif  augmentation  works  and  oonstruc- 
tlon  of  the  Central  Arizona  and  Dixie  proj- 
ecta.  Financial  assistance  to  tbs  Oential 
Arizona  Project  from  the  development  fund, 
other  than  project  revenuas,  Is  limited  to 
those  revenues  accruing  to  the  derelopment 
fond  from  the  Pacific  Northwest-Padflo 
Southwest  InterUe  and  those  revenues  from 
the  Hoorer-Parker-Davla  power  operatloaa 
derived  from  the  sale  of  power  and  energy 
for  use  in  Arizona. 

Trrus  V — trppxR   Colorado  iuvbr   basin:    au- 
thorizations AND  RXIMBtniSKMXNTS 

Title  V  of  the  Conference  Report  deals 
with  development  in  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin.  The  Committee  of  Conference 
adopted  tbe  language  of  the  House  amend- 
ment with  minor  clarifying  changes. 

Section  601  authorizes  the  construction  of 
the  Anlmas-Iia  Plata,  Dolores,  DaUas  Creek. 
West  Divide  and  San  Miguel  projects  In  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  as  participating 
projects  tmdw  the  Colorado  Blver  Storage 
Project  Act,  and  authorizes  the  appropriation 


of  1893  million  (subject  to  adjustment  to  re- 
flect changes  in  prices)  for  the  construction 
of  these  five  projects.  Tbe  Uintah  unit  of  the 
Central  Utah  Project  U  conditionally  au- 
thorized, with  ooostructlon  contingent  upon 
completUm  and  aubmisalon  to  tlie  Congress 
of  a  feaslbiUty  report  along  with  the  certi- 
ficatton  by  the  Secretary  thzt  the  unit  U 
eoonomlcaUy  Justified  and  is  physically  and 
financially  feaalble.  Tlie  ComnUttee  of  Con- 
ference added  language  to  make  It  clear  that 
the  Uintah  unit  cannot  be  undertaken  until 
Congress  baa  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
fxmds  for  its  oonstruction. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  adopted  the 
language  of  the  House  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  subsection  601(b)  reUtlng  to  con- 
current construction  of  five  Upper  Basin 
reclamation  projects  with  construction  of  the 
Central  Arizona  project.  Tbe  intention  of  the 
language  is  to  require  the  Secretary,  in  con- 
struction of  the  Ave  Upper  Basin  projects, 
to  plan  and  accomplish  preconstructlon  and 
construction  activities  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  of  the  five  projects  will  be  capable  of 
operation  not  later  than  the  date  of  first 
delivery  of  Colorado  River  water  to  water 
users  under  the  Central  Arizona  project, 
assuming  that  appropriate  repayment  con- 
tracts have  been  executed  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  section  4  of  tbe  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  Act  (70  Stat.  107)  before 
construction  begins.  Not  all  of  the  projects 
will  require  the  same  length  of  time  for  con- 
struction. Therefore,  In  order  to  carry  out  tbe 
Intent  of  the  language  It  will  be  necessary  for 
the  Secretary  to  adjust  tbe  dates  of  initia- 
tion of  construction  of  each  project,  wlttiln 
limitations  of  appropriation  Acts,  in  order 
that  the  five  Upper  Basin  projects  will  be- 
come operational  within  tbe  period  required 
for  construction  and  initiation  of  operation 
of  the  Central  Arizona  Project.  The  attain- 
ment of  this  objective  can  resolve  one  of 
the  major  facets  of  the  ages-old  conflict  over 
use  of  (Colorado  River  water.  Thus,  by  pro- 
viding for  concurrent  construction  of  these 
projects,  the  Committee  is  also  expressing  its 
desire  that  they  be  adequa.tely  funded 
through  support  of  the  Executive  Branch 
and  appropriations  of  monies  by  tbe  Con- 
gress. 

■nie  language  of  subsection  501(e)   of  the 
House  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  OonferMice  after  consideration  at 
some  length.  Tbe  Committee  of  Conference 
was  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  lan- 
guage Is  intended  to  resolve  sectional  dif- 
ferences within  the  State  of  Colorado.  It  is 
In  the  leglsUtlon  at  the  qieclflc  requeet  of 
Colorado  and  for  the  specific  purpoee  of  as- 
suring the  people  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
that  the  water  laws  of  that  State  with  re- 
spect  to  priority  of  appropriation  will  be 
compiled  with.  The  language  provides  that 
in  the  administration  of  projects  authorized 
by  this  Act  or  by  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act  that  are  within  and  for  tbe  sols 
benefit  of  Colorado,  the  Secretary  must  com- 
ply with  the  laws  of  Colorado  with  respect 
to  priority  of  ai^ropriation  emd  with  respect 
to  Federal  and  State  Court  decrees  entered 
pursuant  to  such  laws  in  the  diversion  and 
storage  of  water.  The  Committee  of  Con- 
ference   tinderstanda    this    requirement    to 
mean  that  diversion  and  storage  rights  for 
these  projects  wlU  be  Junior  to  ezUtlng  rights 
recognized  under  Colorado  law.  This  Is  merely 
a  reafllrmatlon  of  the  rule  of  law  that  would 
apply  in  any  event.  The  Secretary  is  also 
directed  to  comply  with  any  operating  prin- 
ciples approved  by  the  State  which  he  may 
adopt  for  theee  projects.  The  Secretary  is  not 
required,  however,  to  adopt  any  operating 
prmclplea.  Tills  language  is  not  intended  to 
interfere  with  the  executive  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  In  contracting  for  the  sale  and  dls- 
tributton  of  water. 

Section  502  -deads  with  tbe  financial  prob- 
lems created  by  the  filling  of  Lake  Powsll 
and  the  resulting  Impairment  of  firm  power 
production  at  Hoover  dam.  The  Committee  ot 


Oonferwice  adopted  the  language  of  the 
House  amendment  with  one  change  tomake 
It  clew  that  the  annual  transfer  of  •'OOfiOO 
to  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Fund  from 
the  Ool^o  River  Development  Fund 
starU  with  fiscal  year  1070. 

TtriiS    VI— OZICZRAL    PROV18IOM8:     OSTINrrlOKS: 
COMDinONS 

Ths  language  of  Title  VI  reUtea  primarily 
to  the  reservoir  operating  criteria  for  Hoovw 
and  aien  Canyon  dams.  The  Committee  or 
conference  adopted  the  language  of  the 
House  amendment  with  two  mlpor  changes. 
Section  601(b)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
make  reporU  at  five-year  Intervals  showing 
consumptive  uses  and  loaees  of  water  from 
tbs  Ootorado  River  system.  The  Committee 
of  Oonferance  added  language  which  requires 
that  such  reports  Include  a  detaUed  break- 
down of  the  beneficial  consumptive  use  of 
water  and  specific  figures  on  q"*»""?»,  "^^ 
sumptively  used  from  the  major  tributary 
streams  fiowing  into  the  Colorado  River  on  a 
SUte-by-Stote  basU. 

The  committee  of  Conference  was  fuUy 
aware  of  the  long  and  arduous  negotiations 
among  the  seven  Colorado  River  Basin  States 
with  respect  to  the  reservoir  operating  cri- 
teria set  out  in  section  602  and  of  the  Im- 
portance of  these  operating  criteria  toward 
flnaUy  setUlng  the  disputes  which  have  long 
ezlstMl  between  the  two  basins.  The  l»p8«««« 
expressed  In  this  title,  which  is  in  both  the 
House  amendment  and  S.  1004  as  passed  by 
the  Senate,  constttutes  a  fair  and  reasonable 
solution  of  the  problem  of  protecting  the 
future  water  resources  development  of  tne 
four  Upper  Division  States  and  also  provid- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  water  In  the  Lower 
Mvtalon  Stotes  untU  the  water  is  required 
upstream,  thus  resulting  In  the  greatest  ben- 
eficial \ise  of  the  avaUable  water. 

Sections  603.  604  and  606  of  the  Conference 
Report  are  Identical  to  language  in  the  House 
amendment.  Section  605  prohibits  any  llcens- 
ing  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  on  the 
Colorado  River  between  Hoover  Dam  and 
Olen  Canyon  Dam  untU  and  unless  author- 
ised by  the  Congress, 
in  Section  606.  which  defines  certain  terms 
•  used  in  the  Act,  the  Committee  o^  Confer- 
^  added  language  «l«ft'^?^  ^"*«™ 
tJnlted  States"  as  those  States  lyl'»«  ''^  ^ 
or  to  part  west  of  the  Continental  Divide. 

WaTMX   N.   ASPIHAll., 

Hazold  T.  Jobhbom, 
a>  EDMONzaoir, 
Mossis  K.  Udau., 

CzAia  HOBMza, 

liAURKNCz  J.  Burton, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Mr.  ASPINAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  6  minutes. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  advise  my  ooUeagues  that  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  project  legtelaUon 
which  we  bring  back  from  conference 
today  Is  In  much  the  same  fonn  that 
passed  this  body  on  May  16.  As  the 
statement  of  managers  on  the  part  oi 
the  House  Indicates,  the  House  amend- 
ment to  S.  1004  was  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  as  to  form,  ana 
relatively  few  changes  were  made  in  the 
language. 

There  are  only  two  changes  in  the 
House  language  which  I  consider  ol 
major  significance.  The  first  «iaj»  to 
the  study  provisions  included  in  title  ii 
which  are  directed  toward  meeting  the 
long-range  water  needs  of  not  only  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  but  the  ent  r  ?  west- 
em  part  of  our  Nation.  You  wiU  recall 
that  when  this  legislation  was  before  the 
House,  our  coUtagues  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  opposed  it  because  of  their 


concern  that  the  study  provisions  In  UUe 
n  might,  in  some  way.  adversely  affect 
futSe  development  in  the  Northwest 
They  felt  that  their  area  was  a  target  of 
the  studies  for  new  sources  of  water. 
This,  of  course,  was  not  the  case,  and  I 
was  Very  disappointed  that  our  attempts 
to  develop  language  acceptable  to  tne 
Pacific  Northwest  were  not  successful. 
Therefore,  it  is  particularly  gratifying  to 
be  able  to  report  that  ^  ^^^^^^^^ 
have  resolved  this  matter  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  both  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  States  and  that 
we  have  done  so  without  sacrificing  the 
westwide  water  planning  concept  which 
I  consider  so  Important  to  future  water 
development  in  the  West.  ,  _^  »,„ 

The  new  study  provisions  developed  by 
the  committee  of  conference  aPPfari^ 
secUon  201  of  the  conference  report.  This 
study  directive  along  with  the  state- 
ment of  congressional  poUcy  and  objec- 
tive in  title  I  clearly  give  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  the  authority  and  respon- 
sibUlty  for  planning  the  best  possible  use 
of  this  Nation's  water  resources  west  of 
the  Continental  Divide  and  for  meeting 
the  future  water  needs  of  our  11  Western 

The  new  language  agreed  to  ^  confer- 
ence as  a  substitute  to  section  201  of  the 
House  amendment  directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  f  uU  and  com- 
plete reconnaissance   investigations   for 
toe  purpose  of  developing  a  general  p^ 
to  meet  the  future  water  needs  of  the 
Western  United  States,  a  term  which  is 
defined  as  those  Stat€«  lying  wholly  orto 
part  west  of  the  Continental  I>lvide^e 
secretary  Is  required  to  report  perlwii- 
cally  on  the  investigations  and  to  make 
such  recommendations  M  are  warmnted 
as  the  study  proceeds.  Top  priority  SsXo 
be  given  to  determining  the  most  eoo- 
nomical  means  of  augmenting  the  wat«r 
sm>ply  of  the  Colorado  River  since  the 
cXrado  Basin  is  the  most  critical  water- 
short  area  of  our  Nation.  All  Possible 
sources  of  water  must  be  considered.  In- 
cluding water  conservation  and  salvage 
weSer  modification,  d^allnatlon  and 
importation  from  areas  of  surplus  How- 
ler studies  of  any  plan  for  importetion 
of  water  into  the  Colorado  River  Ba^ 
from  other  drainage  basins  lying  outside 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  States  are  pro- 
Sblted  for  a  period  of  10  years.  During 
this  moratorium  all  otiier  phases  of  the 
westwide  water  study  will  fo  forward 
and  after  the  moratorium  ends  the  over- 
all westwide  study  can  continue  without 

'^S's'Saker.  Uie  importance  of  the 
provisions  for  westwide  water  Planning 
M  a~part  of  this  legislation  cannot  be 
JJeJemphaslzed.  for  wltiiout  augmcnta. 
?ton  of  the  water  suppUes  avaU^le  f  rom 
the  Colorado  River,  there  can  be  no  suc- 
cessful central  Arizona  projwt. 

T^e  agreement  we  reached  In  confer- 
ence on  the  study  provisions  openfd  the 
WW  to  a  quick  setUement  of  all  the  oUier 
Terences  In  the  legislation.  The  only 
Shw  Sr  change  In  the  language  ap- 
oroved  by  the  House  is  In  connection  witti 
tSrSpaclty  of  the  Granite  Reef  aque- 
duct the  main  conduit  for  conveying  wa- 
ter frJS  Sie  Colorado  River  to  the  Cen- 
tral  Arizona  project  service  area,  ^e 
iWiage  agreed  to  in  conference  per- 


mits an  Increase  In  the  capacity  of  this 
aqueduct  from  2.500  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
^d  to  3.000  cubic  feet  per  fcond  "su^ 
an  increase  is  determined  to  be  fe*^W«- 
If  this  additional  capacity  Is  consteuct^ 
S  wlU  add  about  $53  miUif«,t<»^^«  «S 
of  the  central  Arizona  project,  but  all  ol 
this  additional  cost  will  be  repaid. 

Having  explained  the  two  major 
changes  by  the  committee  of  <^^^^ 
in  the  language  approved  by  the  House, 
let  me  briefly  refresh  your  memory  on 
what  this  leglslatl<m  does. 

In  addition  to  the  planning  provlsiona 
which  I  have  already  covered,  the  leg- 
islation declares  that  satisfaction  of  the 
water  requirements  of  the  Mexican  Wa- 
ter Treaty  constitutes  a  national  obllga- 
Sn  whteh  shaU  be  the  first  charge 
against  any  augmentation  program.  This 
means  that  Uie  Colorado  River  Basin 
States  will  be  reUeved  of  tiie  require- 
ments of  deUverlng  water  to  Mexl«>  wi- 
der the  treaty  at  such  time  as  sufficient 
new  water  is  made  avaUable  through  fed- 
eraUy  financed  augmentation  worlcs  to 
satisfy  the  treaty  requirements. 

As  to  physical  works,  additional  water 
resources  developments  are  authorized 
ta^th  the  Lower  and  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basins.  In  the  lower  baaln.  the 
central  Arizona  project  is  autiiorteed 
at  a  cost  of  about  $932  miUion  wi^e  to 
the  upper  basin  the  Animas  La  Plata. 
Dolores  Dallas  Creek,  West  Divide,  and 
San  Miguel  projects  are  authorized  at  a 
cost  of  about  $392  million.  The  D^ie 
project  in  Utah  is  reauthorized  as  a  lower 
basin  project  and  the  Uintah  unit  of  the 
c^Ual  Utah  project  Is  conditionally 
authorized  as  an  upper  »«sin  projwrt 

In  connection  with  the  administration 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decree  in  Arizona 
against  California.  California  is  given 
4  4  million  acre-feet  of  main-stream  Col- 
orado River  water  annually  vfith  a  pri- 
ority over  central  Arizona  project  water. 
A  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  develop- 
ment fund  is  established  which  will  assist 
the  central  Arizona  project  and  toe  pre- 
viously   auttiorized    Dixie    project,    but 
which  is  dedicated  primarily  to  ass^t  toe 
future    construction    of    augmentation 
works  which  may  be  autoorized  by  the 

^  Th?Slslation  also  includes  guidelines 
for  water  management  throughout  toe 
Colorado  River  Basin,  and  reservoir  op- 
erating criteria  for  Hoover  and  Olra 
C^yon  Dams  which  assure  equitable 
treatment  of  all  seven  States  of  the  basin 
now  and  in  the  future. 

Lastly,  the  legislation  removes  that 
streteh  of  toe  Colorado  River  between 
Hoover  Dam  and  Glen  Canyon  Dam  from 
the  licensing  autiwrity  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  tous  reserving  de- 
cision with  respect  to  any  development  on 
this  streteh  of  toe  river  for  action  by 

the  Congress.  *„„*  ♦v.oti  thP 

Mr  Speaker,  more  important  than  the 

projects  which  this  legislation  autoorizM 
te  toe  fact  ttuit  it  represents  the  first 
real  approach  to  imity  in  the  West  on 
water  development  since  the  1920  &-- 
unity  and  cooperation  not  o^  among 
the  Colorado  River  Basm  States  but 
between  toe  Pacific  Southwest  and  toe 
Pacific  Nortowest.  I  beUeve  that  tMs 
legislation  opens  a  way  to  a  new  eraof 
water  development  and  economic  prog- 
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I  In  the  West,  ant  1 
of  the  oonlerenoe 

Ifr.  Speaker,  at 
my  Mend,  the 
[Mr.  Wyatt]. 

Mr.  WYATT.  I 

I  should  like  for 
ly  Of  making 
distinguished 
Does  section  201  of 
responsibilities  of 
Council  and  the  rivef: 
organized  in  the 
regard  to  the 
budgets  for  water  p 
em  States  in  which 
Interior  is  directed 
sance  studies? 

Mr.  ASPINALL. 
league  that  it  does 
with  those  acts. 

Mr.  WYATT.  I 
league:   Is  there 
the  direction  of  the 
ies    already 
NoEthweei.  under 
PaoU!ic  Necthwest 
sion? 

Mr.   ASPINALL 
Commission  will 

Mr.  WYATT. 
is  that  it  is  not 
retary  of  the 
different  relationship 
sources  Council  and 
missions  insofar  ai 
now  authorized, 
case.  I  do  assume 
be  authorized  to  s 
from  such  studies 
pendent  study  of 
taken  by  the  studies 
ter  Resources 
commissions.  Is 

Mr.  ASPINALL 
situation,  that 

Mr.  WYATT.  I 

Mr.  ASPINALL. 
minutes  to  the 
sylvania  [Mr. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr 
now  before  the 
report  on  S,  1004, 
Arizona  project, 
piece  of  legislation 
catise  this 
concept  in  water 
We  now  abandon 
of  river  basin 
ment  and  embark 
of  regional  or  " 
development  and 

I  submit,  Mr. 
tion  of  this  new 
venieni  instrument 
tain   vested 
River  Basin,  and 
the  price  the  State 
for    its    long-< 
project  and  the 
tlve  use  its  share 
waters  as  decreed 
Court  in  Arizona  v 
340). 

Over  the  years 
Congress  I  have 
the  authorization 
project.  However, 
to  obtain  Federal 
central     Arizona 
thwarted  by  every 


I  urge  the  approval 

on  8. 1004. 
Ills  time  I  yield  to 
gem  leman  from  Oregon 


the  decree  in  Arizona  v.  California  (376 
U.S.  340)  could  be  legislatively  reversed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  my  colleagues  to 
know  that,  in  approving  the  conference 
report  on  S.  1004,  they  are  legislatively 
reversing  that  Supreme  Court  decree. 

As  the  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  who  offered 
the  motion  sending  the  States  of  Arizona 
and  California  into  the  Supreme  Court,  I 
do  not  wish  to  support  a  legislative  re- 
versal of  that  decision. 

While  the  conference  report  on  S.  1004 
authorizes  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  central  Arizona 
project,  this  authorization  has  not  been 
without  serious  and  bitter  controversy. 

During  the  89th  Congress,  similar  leg- 
islation authorizing  the  central  Arizona 
project   in   the   Lower   Colorado   River 
Basin  project  sought  to  place  two  dams 
also  ask  my  col-     in  the  Grand  Canyon  area  as  the  "cash 
intent  to  change    registers"  for  financing  the  project, 
comprehensive  stud-  «-     AH  of  you  In  this  body  know  that  the 
in    the    Pacific     attempt  to  place  these  dams  in  the  Grand 
Canyon  touched  off  one  of  the  major 
conservation  issues  of  our  time.  As  an 
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ardent  conservationist,  I  was  privileged 
to  lead  the  fight  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress against  placing  the  proposed  dams 
in  the  Grand  Canyon.  And,  I  am  happy 
to  state  that  we  conservationists  won 
that  fight.  But  more  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  proud  that  we  were  able  to  fight  off 
the  threat  which  would  have  destroyed 
a  most  treasured  segment  of  our  Ameri- 
can heritage. 

The  conference  report  on  S.  1004  now 
before  us  still  contains  some  most  con- 
troversial provisions.  While  the  confer- 
ence committee  did  make  some  improve- 
ments in  the  legislation  as  reported,  the 
conference  committee  failed  to  remove 
from  the  legislation  the  provision  making 
the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  burden  a  na- 
tional obligation,  and  the  provisions  of 
the  legislation  which  grant  to  the  State 
of  California  a  guarantee  of  4.4  million 
acre-feet  of  water  per  year  in  perpetuity. 

These  two  objectionable  features  which 
remain  part  of  this  legislation  make  it 
impossible  for  me  as  a  conferee  to  sign 
the  conference  report. 

The  major  premise  espoused  by  the 
proponents  of  this  legislation  as  the 
justification  for  its  controversial  provi- 
sions is  the  shortage  of  water  in  the 
Colorado  River  and  "the  fact  that  the 
river  has  never  produced  the  water  ex- 
pected of  it."  If  this  is  in  fact  true,  then 
it  would  follow  that  the  legislation  should 
not  contain  provisions  which  guarantee 
the  availability  of  4.4  million  acre-feet 
of  water  in  perpetuity  to  the  State  of 
California.  Is  there  now  some  guarantee 
from  the  Almighty  that  we  shall  have 
av.  lable  in  perpetuity  at  least  4.4  mil- 
lloii  acre- feet  of  water  in  the  river?  I 
think  not. 

The  most  objectionable  provisions  of 
this  legislation  remain  the  shifting  of 
the  burden  of  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty 
from  the  Colorado  River  where  it  belongs 
to  all  the  United  States  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

The  import  of  these  provisions  is  in  the 
fact  that  if  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty  requirements  is 
made  a  national  obligation,  the  States  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  receive  a  wind- 
fall of  approximately  $2.5  billion  in  the 


costs  of  the  proposed  Colorado  River 
Basin  project. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  apportionment 
of  water  to  Mexico  under  the  treaty  was 
done  on  the  basis  of  a  mistake  of  fact  as 
to  the  amount  of  water  available  in  the 
river.  An  examtoation  of  the  record 
clearly  shows  that  all  the  basin  States 
participated  in  the  treaty  negotiations 
as  early  as  1922,  and  since  1944,  all  the 
basin  States  have  known  the  'amount  of 
water  Mexico  is  entitled  to  from  the 
Colorado  River. 

There  is  no  reason  at  this  time  to  uni- 
laterally legislate  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty  burden  nor  to 
shift  costs  of  satisfying  this  burden  upon 
all  the  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  these  controver- 
sial provisions  remain  in  the  legislation, 
I  have  refused  to  sign  the  report  of  the 
conference  committee  as  a  member 
thereof. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Udall]. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
gratitude  and  humility  that  I  speak  to- 
day to  my  colleagues  of  the  House  in 
support  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
project  biU.  After  all,  it  was  the  great 
majority  of  you  who  so  resoundingly 
voted  for  the  bill  on  last  May  16  who 
have  made  it  possible  for  me  to  stand 
here  before  you  today  to  ask  for  the  final 
approval  of  this  great  natural  resource 
act  as  it  is  proposed  by  the  joint  con- 
ference committee. 

Yes,  certainly,  this  bill  benefits  my  own 
State  of  Arizona,  and  as  a  native  son 
of  Arizona  I  hold  it  very  close  to  my 
heart.  The  central  Arizona  project  is  an 
essential  ingredient  of  my  State's  fu- 
ture. But  in  the  years  during  which  so 
many  dedicated  Arizonans,  both  here  in 
the  Congress  and  at  home,  have  labored 
to  achieve  their  goal  we  have  learned  the 
special  statesmanship  of  water  which 
now  reaches  far  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  any  one  State. 

This  bill  now  before  you  was  in  a  very 
real  sense  mastercraf  ted  by  the  very  wise 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspin- 
ALLl.  I  am  sure  he  would  insist  that  he 
had  the  assistance  of  the  many  able 
members  of  his  committee  on  both  sides 
of  the  House.  That,  too.  would  be  true, 
and  I  pay  tribute  to  all  of  my  colleagues 
who  helped  shape  a  bill  which  no  doubt 
will  become  a  milestone  in  a  new  era 
of  water  resource  development  in  this 
Nation. 

As  you  well  know,  this  bill  is  the  result 
of  very  difficult  and  agonizing  compro- 
mise which  required  several  years  and 
involved  a  great  many  people  and  many 
axeas  of  widely  divergent  interests.  There 
has  been  no  doubt  of  Arizona's  need  for 
the  central  Arizona  project;  and  since 
the  Supreme  Court  decree  of  March  9. 
1964,  there  has  been  no  question  of  Ari- 
zona's right  to  use  its  2.8  million  acre- 
feet  of  mainstream  Colorado  River  water. 
The  basic  issue  has  been  the  possible 
effect  of  the  central  Arizona  project  upon 
the  equal  rights  of  other  States.  Thus,  re- 
gional considerations  became  primary, 
and  the  challenge  became  a  national  in- 
terest, testing  old  and  new  ideas  and 
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principles  of  vital  natural  resource  de- 
velopment. ^^         . 
Believe  me,  this  bUl  has  been  through 
the  legislative  miU  again  and  ag^.  and 
it  comes  before  us  now— ground,  faceted, 
and  polished  to  a  state  as  near  perfec- 
tion as  any  such  complex  matter  can  be. 
Its  enactment  is  supported  by  the  admin- 
istrative branch.  It  is  essentially  the  same 
biU  previously  passed  by  the  House  on 
last  May  16.  It  has  gone  through  a  joint 
conference   committee    with    the    other 
body,  and  we  of  this  body  can  be  justi- 
fiably proud  that  our  work  was  so  weU 
done  that  no  great  difflf^l^y  ,^"  ^^ 
countered  in  composing  the  differences 
between  the  bill  which  you.  my  col- 
logues, passed  and  tiie  bill  previously 
passed  by  the  other  House. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  major  legis- 
lation, the  passage  of  this  bill  is  the  re- 
sult of  many  dlfUcult  but  important  com- 
promises. Perhaps  Uie  greatest  of  these 
was  the  ultimate  resolution  of  the  long 
and  bitter  controversy  between  Ar^na 
and  CaUfomia  concerning  priorities  in 
times  of  shortage.  CaUfornla  coiitended 
that  it  should  have  a  priority  to  4.4  mU- 
lion  acre-feet  of  water  annually  over  the 
central  Arizona  project  when  there  is  less 
than   7Mj    million   acre-feet   of   main- 
stream Colorado  River  water  available 
for  consumptive  use  in  Arizona,  CaUfor- 
nla, and  Nevada. 

On  the  other  hand.  Arizona  contended 
that,  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  its  rights  were  equal  to  CaU- 
fomias  rights  and  that  the  Congress 
should  not  "reverse  the  lawsuit.  Arizona 
did  however,  in  the  Senate  version,  agree 
to  give  California  a  priority  lor  a  period 
of  27  years,  which  period  coincides  with 
bond    payments    for    the    metropolitan 

aqueduct.  .  . 

The  House  version  which  Is  now  agreed 
to  by  Arizona  and  approved  by  the  con- 
ference committee  does  give  California 
its  desired  priority— but  witii  one  impor- 
tant feature  added.  This  feature  is  the 
assumption  of  the  treaty  obligation  to 
Mexico  as  a  national  obligation.  Without 
this,  Arizona  could  never  have  agreed  to 
California's  demand.  But  with  the  agree- 
ment by  Uie  United  States  to  provide 
Mexico's  entitiement  under  the  treaty, 
the  so-called  priority  to  CaUfomia  be- 
comes of  littie  or  no  consequence.  When 
shortages  do  begin  to  occur— some  time 
near  the  turn  of  the  century— then  the 
United  States  is  obligated,  under  this 
compromise,  to  provide  water  needed  for 
deUvery  to  Mexico. 

Furthermore,  should  a  shortage  ever 
in  reality  develop  to  the  extent  of  bring- 
ing into  force  the  priorities  against  some 
part  of  the  central  Arizona  project  diver- 
sions in  some  years,  the  available  supply 
from  that  source  tan  be  supplemented  in 
those  years  by  the  use  of  our  precious 
but  avaUable  groundwater. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bUl  are  not 
only  tatended  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  shortages  hi  water  aUocated  to  tne 
Colorado  River  Basin  States  but  are  fur- 
ther intended  to  provide  supplemental 
waters  to  meet  the  tocreastog  water  re- 
quirements of  the  entire  basin. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  di- 
rected to  conduct  reconnaissance  investi- 
gations for  the  purpose  of  "developing  a 
general  plan  to  meet  the  future  water 


needs  of  the  Western  United  States,  and 
to  make  a  final  reconnaissance  report  by 
June  30  of  1977.  Quite  naturaUy.  Ari- 
zona and  the  other  Colorado  Basin  States 
wish  that  this  bill  did  not  Impose  a  10- 
year  moratoriimi  on  investigation  of  the 
practlcabUity  of  augmenting  the  supply 
of  Colorado  River  water  by  importation 
from  sources  outside  the  Colorado  drain- 
age basin. 

We  sincerely  beUeve  that  surpluses  do 
exist  and  wiU  continue  to  exist  for  the 
foreseeable  future  in  some  other  basins, 
and  that  they  could  be  utilized  to  the 
economic  advantage  ol  both  the  import 
and  the  export  regions  with  adequate 
protection  of  the  potential  areas  of  ori- 
gin However,  we  accept  the  restriction  in 
a  spirit  of  interregional  good  will  and 
understanding,  and  with  the  conviction 
that  the  delay  wlU  result  hi  sound  and 
mutuaUy  acceptable  conclusions  and  ac- 
tion In  the  meantime,  other  means  for 
achieving  some  supply  of  augmentation 
can  and  wiU  be  investigated. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  ought  to  un- 
derstand as  precisely  as  possible  what  is 
meant  by  augmentation.  Section  603  (g)_ 
of  the  bill  defines  the  words  "augment 
or  "augmentation"  of  Colorado  River 
water  supply  as  any  increase  of  the 
available  supply  in  the  river  which  is  the 
result  of  an  introduction  of  water  into 
the  main  stream  of  the  river  or  its  tribu- 
taries, which  introduction  is  in  addition 
to  the  natural  supply  of  the  system. 

Shice  the  purpose  of  this  biU  is  "to  pro- 
vide a  program  for  further  comprehen- 
sive development  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  Colorado  River  and  for  the  pro- 
vision of  additional  and  adequate  water 
supplies  for  use  in  the  Upper  as  weU  as 
in  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basins, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  new  water 
added  to  the  system,  whether  by  importa- 
tion, desalting  of  sea  or  brackish  waters, 
weather  modification,  watershed  treat- 
ment, salvage,  or  other  means,  is  in  fact 
an  augmentation  of  the  "natural  supply 
of  the  system."  Certainly  the  conference 
committee  intended  that  meaning. 

We  are  indeed  gratified  that  the  bUl 
does  recognize  and  implement  the  con- 
tention of  the  Colorado  Basin  States  that 
the   water   burden  imposed   upon  the 
river  by  the  Federal  treaty  with  Mexico  is 
a  national  obUgation.  Satisfaction  of  that 
delivery  requirement  is  made  the  first 
ObUgation  of  any  augmentation  project 
for  which  plans  are  made.  Augmentation 
of  the   Colorado  River   supply   by   an 
amount  sufficient  to  meet  the  full  bur- 
den of  the  Mexican  Treaty  wiU  in  fact 
make  whole  the  presenUy  aUocated  uses 
in  the  seven  States  of  the  Colorado  Basin; 
and  the  priorities  for  present  users  iri 
the  lower  basto,  as  against  the  central 
Arizona  project  to  the  event  of  fiow 
shortages,  WiU  not  become  applicable. 

A  compromise  feature  of  the  bUl  which 
makes  good  economic  and  financial  sense 
is  that  which  provides  for  a  central 
Arizona  project  Granite  Reef  aqueduct 
having  a  capacity  of  up  to  3.000  cubic  feet 
per  second  if  such  capacity  is  found  to 
be  feasible. 

This  provision  relates  to  both  the  an- 
nuaUy  fluctuattog  supply  of  water  avail- 
able from  the  river  under  present  con- 
ditions, and  to  planning  for  eventual 
augmentation  of  that  supply.  The  origi- 


nal Granite  Reef  Aqueduct  designed  ca- 
pacity was  only  1,800  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond. With  this  built-ta  physical  limita- 
tion, no  more  than  1.2  milUon  acre-feet 
of  water  annuaUy  could  ever  be  diverted 
into  central  Arizona.  We  all  know  that 
there  wlU  be  some  years  In  which  more 
than  that  wUl  be  available— avaUable. 
but  not  usable  unless  there  is  adequate 
aqueduct  capacity  to  deUver  it.  Any  such 
avaUable  surplus  can  be  used  to  propor- 
tionately reduce  ground-water  pumpage 
and  thus  store  the  extra  water  against 
years  of  reduced  Colorado  River  water 
availabiUty. 

In  addition  to  that  advantage  of 
greater  aqueduct  capacity,  there  is  the 
obvious  one  that,  with  greater  capacity. 
Arizona  will  be  physicaUy  able  to  utilize 
some  part  of  the  increased  *'ater  supply 
which  wiU  eventually  become  avaUable 
from  the  Colorado  River  through  aug- 
mentation by  whatever  means  is  foimd 
to  be  most  feasible.  BuUding  to  a  greater 
capacity  now  will  save  many  milUons  of 
doUars  at  a  later  date  when  costs  wiU 
have  very  substantially  increased. 

FlexibUity  of  designed  capacity  is  thus 
in  the  national  interest  as  weU  as  being 
advantageous  to  Arizona.  We  understand 
that  the  3,000  cubic  feet  per  second  is  in- 
tended to  set  the  capacity  unless  studies 
indicate  a  reduction  thereof  is  essential 
under  the  construction  feasible.  Arizona 
is  satisfied  with  this  provision  and  ap- 
preciates the  agreement  and  support  of 
her  sister  States. 

In  examining  the  bill  in  more  or  less 
orderly  fashion,  I  must  at  this  point 
make  a  brief  reference  to  a  matter  that 
is  of  great  significance  to  users  of  water 
alo*  the  GUa  River.  In  1935  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Arizona 
decreed— Globe  Equity  No.  59— certain 
water  rights  which  liave  been  the  sub- 
ject of  legal  disputes  and  negotiation 
among  water  users.  It  very  definitely  is 
not  the  intent  of  the  Congress  in  any  way 
to  increase,  diminish,  alter,  affect,  or  dis- 
turb the  validity,  if  any,  of  Globe  Equity 
No  59  by  the  reference  to  it  in  section 
30i(a)(3)  and  section  304(f)(3)    of  this 

bill- 
This    Congress   can    take    justifiable 

pride  m  the  maimer  to  wtiich  it  has  re- 
solved the  sticky  problem  of  power  gen- 
eration required  for  the  central  Arizona 
project.    The    misguided    but    effective 
campaign  of  the   preservationists  who 
opposed  the  construction  of  hydroelec- 
tric power  dams  on  the  mainstream  of 
the  Colorado  River  between  Hoover  Dam 
and   Glen   Canyon   Dam    brought   this 
problem  to  us  to  a  forceful  manner.  This 
biU  provides  a  moratorium  on  construc- 
tion of  dams  in  this  reach  of  the  river 
unless  such  dams  are  authorized  by  some 
future  Congress. 

Many  water  leaders  in  the  Colorado 
River  Basto  States  are  firmly  convinced 
that  the  proposed  dams  would  have  ac- 
tually enhanced  the  value  of  the  river 
and  that  the  dams  should  have  been 
buUt.  Despite  this  feeltog,  it  Vas  the  de- 
cision of  the  Congress  to  elimtaate  the 
dams  even  though  the  powerplants  at 
these  dams  could  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  central  Arizona  project,  and 
to  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  two 
needy  Indian  tribes  to  Arizona. 
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Substituted  for  tt  e  hydroelectric  dams, 
M  a  source  of  enei  gy  for  pumping  cen- 
tral Arisona  project  water  is  a  prepur- 
ehaae  plan  calling  lor  a  cooperattre  ap- 
proach with  the  itUlty  industry.  The 
Secretary  of  the  In  terlor  will  be  author- 
lied  to  make  arratigements  with  non- 
Federal  interests  tt  i  acquire  the  right  to 
a  portion  of  the  ca  !>aclty  and  associated 
energy  from  large  thermal  powerplants 
to  serve  project  pui  poses. 

It  Is  recognised  hat  such  a  plan  may 
result  in  the  Bureau  having  excess 
energy  for  pumpltg  from  time  to  time. 
The  disposition  cf  excess  power  and 
energy  acquired  uider  the  prepurchase 
plan  will  include  negotiating  power 
banking  arrangem  snts  with  the  utilities 
in  the  area.  This  a  M»rds  with  the  Secre- 
tary's testimony  lefore  the  House  and 
Senate  committee! . 

Cooling  water  required  for  such  a 
thermal  electric  generating  plant  located 
in  Arizona  will  be  acquired  by  contract 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
^11  b^  jfrom  the  i  yailable  portion  of  the 
50,000  acfe-feet  al  ocated  to  Arizona  an- 
nually by  the  X]pper  Colorado  River 
Basin  compact.  T^  e  in  Arizona,  includ- 
ing the  Navajo  In«  iian  Tribe  whose  lands 
comprise  virtually  all  of  Arizona's  upper 
basin  areas,  agree  that  this  use  for  that 
water  is  the  best  economic  purpose  to 
which  it  can  be  de<  icated. 

Although  this  b  ill  makes  no  reference 
to  the  fact,  it  is  r  snetheless  true  that  if 
the  presently  unu  led  portion  of  the  50,- 
000  acre-feet  alloc  ated  to  Arizona  by  the 
upper  basin  compi  ict  proves  to  be  inade- 
quate for  the  the  rmal  plant  operation, 
the  Secretary  is  not  precluded  from 
making,  under  exl  rtlng  laws,  short-term 
sales  of  presently  i  urplus  Colorado  River 
water  to  operat  >rs  of  the  proposed 
thermal  plant  in  A  rizona. 

One  other  prov  sion  of  this  bill  bear- 
ing on  acquisitioi.  of  power  for  central 
Arizona  project  pi  imping  and  augmenta- 
tion of  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Badn 
fund  requires  cla:  Ifying  comment. 

The  language  of  section  303(b)(1) 
might  be  misintei  preted  to  require  com- 
pletely finalized  f ( >rmal  contracts  for  the 
purchase  of  powe  ■  generated  at  thermal 
plants  to  be  built  by  non-Federal  inter- 
ests before  the  S«  cretary  of  the  Interior 
could  advance  aiy  Federal  funds  for 
purchase  of  gener  iting  capacity.  Because 
of  the  complexitr  of  such  contractual 
negotiations,  and  he  need  to  place  orders 
for  large  genera  ors  and  other  major 
equipment  by  no  later  than  January  1, 
1969,  letters  of  li  tent  or  other  suitable 
understandings  between  the  Secretary 
and  plant  particip  ants  will  be  deemed  an 
adequate  basis  uion  which  the  Federal 
Government  can  nake  its  share  of  con- 
struction progress  payments  as  such 
payments  become  due. 

Those  provision  j  of  the  bill  which  pro- 
vide benefits  for  the  upper  basin,  have 
Arizona's  suppor  .  I  refer  to  benefits 
other  than  the  primary  one,  which,  of 
course,  is  the  prov  Ision  for  investigations 
of  river  augmei  tation  and  the  all- 
important  assum  )tion  of  the  Mexican 
Treaty  burden  as  i  Federal  obligation. 

For  the  State  o  Utah,  the  Dixie  proj- 
ect is  reauthmizec  to  make  it  eligible  for 
repayment  partic  Ipation  in  the  Lower 
Colorado     River     Basin     development 


fimd.  Again,  this  represents  a  compro- 
mise in  the  Interest  of  basinwidc  unity. 
The  bill  authorizes  six  projects  in  the 
upper  basin,  one  of  which  benefits  both 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico;  four  of  which 
benefit  Colorado  only;  and  one  in  Utah. 
Collectively,  these  projects  when  com- 
pleted will  go  a  long  way  toward  adilev- 
ing  utilization  of  the  upper  basin's  share 
of  Colorado  River  water.  And  in  this 
case,  too,  Arizona  agrees  in  the  mterest 
of  regional  unity. 

Early  in  the  period  of  negotiated  and 
agreed-upon  compromise,  Arizona  ac- 
cepted the  concept  of  a  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  development  fiind  as  a 
means  of  financing  repayment  of  lower 
basin  States  projects,  including  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project,  and  of  financing 
whatever  means  is  developed  for  aug- 
mentation of  the  water  supply  in  the 
Colorado  River  beyond  the  Federal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Mexican  Treaty 
obligation. 

Arizona  did  not  anticipate  being  given 
separate  treatment  under  the  terms  of 
the  fund  provision,  and  although  we 
now  accept  those  terms,  we  do  so  again 
only  as  a  concession  to  the  overriding 
need  for  regional  unity. 

The  central  Arizona  project  partici- 
pates in  the  disbursement  of  moneys 
from  the  fund  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
surplus  available  from  her  usage  of 
power  from  Hoover  and  Parker-Davis 
generating  plants  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west-Southwest intertie. 

In  siunmary.  gentlemen,  I  ask  for  ap- 
proval of  the  conference  report.  Ari- 
zona's life  depends  upon  it.  Her  hope  of 
continuing  Eind  expanding  her  role  in 
the  future  of  this  great  Nation  of  ours 
is  wrm>ped  in  this  legislative  package. 
Beyond  that  we  share  with  oiu-  sister 
States  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  the 
belief  that  in  this  bill  we  have  honestly 
faeed  and  resolved  problems  of  water  re- 
source devel<H>ment  in  a  manner  that 
opens  a  new  era  of  regional  accommoda- 
tion and  cooperation.  We  believe  we  have 
established  a  pattern  that  will  serve  the 
essential  goals  of  aU  other  States  and 
regions  as  they,  too,  come  to  grips  with 
the  increasingly  complex  natiure  of  wa- 
ter supply  development. 

Bringing  peace  to  the  Colorado  River 
States — and  that  is  what  we  believe  this 
bill  accomplishes — ^may  be  a  small  thing 
in  a  world  that  is  torn  by  stispiclon  and 
ugly  conflict,  but  where  can  a  better  be- 
ginning be  made  in  peacemaking  than 
here  in  our  own  land  among  our  own 
people? 

The  Bible  suggests  that  if  we  cast  our 
bread  upon  the  waters  it  will  be  returned 
to  us  again. 

Arizona  f althfiilly  casts  its  bread  upon 
the  waters  of  regional  cooperation.  We 
trust  that  our  act  of  faith  will  be  re- 
warded by  this  act  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  UdallI. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodss]. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  to  me. 
Although  I  am  not  completely  in  accord 
with  all  of  its  provisions,  I  support  the 


conference  report.  This  is  a  great  day  for 
the  West  and  for  the  State  of  Arizona. 
I  wish  to  congratulate  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  for  the  job  that  they  have  done. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  is  infinitely  bet- 
ter legislation  than  the  bill  which  passed 
the  House  authorizing  the  Colorado  River 
project  in  that  It  does  not  transfer  to  the 
entire  United  States,  en  toto.  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Colorado  River  Basm  States 
under  the  United  States-Mexican  Water 
Treaty  of  1944.  but  rather  stipulates  that 
they  pay  their  pro  rata  share  of  any 
project  built. 

Another  feature  of  the  conference  re- 
port that  is  superior  to  the  House-passed 
bill  is  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  [Mr.  AspnfAu.]. 
and  Senator  Lbn  B.  Jokoam  of  my  State 
of  Idaho,  which  instructs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  not  to  undertake  any 
study  leading  to  the  Importation  of  wa- 
ter into  the  Colorado  River  Basin  during 
the  next  10  years  from  any  other  river 
basin. 

This  moratorium,  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
give  States  in  other  river  basins  suffi- 
cient time  in  which  to  justify  their  own 
long-range  water  needs.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  for  their  continued  growth  and 
progrress  that  this  be  done. 

It  has  been  a  long  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  great  State  of  Arizona  first  pro- 
posed their  own  central  Arizona  project, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  the  language  of 
this  bill  will  make  their  dream  at  last 
come  true. 

I  would  like  to  commend  both  House 
and  Senate  conferees  for  the  statesman- 
like approach  they  took  in  ironing  out 
the  differences  in  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  this  bill,  and  particularly  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  AsPiNALL]  and  Idaho's  distin- 
guished Senator  Lxn  B.  Jordan  for  the 
solution  they  reached  in  allowing  the 
State  of  Idaho  and  the  other  States  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  the  time  needed  to 
study  their  water  resoxurces  and  future 
needs.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  work- 
ing with  House  conferees  on  this  matter 
and  I  am  deeply  gratified  that  they  were 
able  to  see  and  support  our  position  on 
this  all-important  aspect  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  f  rwm  Oregon 

[Mr.  WYATTl. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

This  is  indeed  a  great  day  for  us  in 
the  West.  In  the  4  years  that  I  have 
been  on  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  this  has  been  the 
major  project  and  the  big  item  that  we 
have  been  considering.  I  <50uld  not  sit 
through  these  hearings  without  compas- 
sion and  real  sympathy  for  the  people 
of  the  Southwest  and  for  our  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  and  on  the  Senate  side 


with  regard  to  the  problems  that  they 
have  had.  Particularly  I  would  like  to 
note  that  we  in  the  Northwest  attempted 
to  take  an  affirmative  approach  to  this.  I 
was  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  authorizing 
Federal  parUclpation  in  the  Bolsa  Island 
plant,  which  is  unfortunately  running 
Into  great  difficulty.  Many  of  us  have 
had  a  great  interest  in  desalting  and 
new  techniques  which  have  been  devel- 
(«>ed  with  regard  to  that  throughout  the 
world.  I  personally  vj/slted  14  installa- 
tions. We  have  not  been  negative  In  our 
attitude  on  the  matter.  I  would  particu- 
larly like  to  commend  the  conferees  for 
the  agreement  they  have  achieved  as 
represented  by  this  report  and  would 
like  to  express  my  particular  «)precia- 
tlon  and  gratitude  to  the  chahman  of 
the  committee  and  to  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  committee  for 
the  strong  efforts  that  they  have  made 
during  the  last  4  years  to  accommodate 
the  interests  of  the  Northwest. 

This  has  been  done  in  this  conference 
report.  I  had  to  vote  "no"  in  committee 
and  voted  "no"  on  this  bill  when  it  came 
up  for  consideration  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  However,  today  I  am  going  to  vote 
"yes"  and  I  am  proud  of  this  vote  and  I 
congratulate  the  conferees  for  the  job 
which  they  have  done. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Wyatt].  There  is  no  single  more  impor- 
tant item  in  the  Far  West,  embracing  the 
Southwest  as  well  as  the  Northwest,  than 
water.  We  in  the  Northwest  are  deeply 
concerned  that  the  water  needs  of  our 
friends  in  the  Southwest  be  adequately 
taken  care  of,  without  damage  to  the 
water  requirements  of  the  Northwest.  I 
believe  that  the  compromise  of  conflict- 
ing desires  achieved  in  this  conference 
report  is  fair  to  all  sides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Joined  my  col- 
league from  Oregon  in  following  very 
closely  the  progress  of  S.  1004.  In  its 
earlier  form  I  strongly  opposed  it  when 
it  was  before  the  House  for  action.  But  in 
its  amended  form  as  it  appears  before  us 
today  in  this  conference  report,  I  shall 

support  it.  ,       ,  _^  ,j  , 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.     ROGERS     of     Colorado.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  committee  report  on  S. 
1004.  This  bill  is  of  vital  concern  to  the 
rapidly  growtag  States  of  the  Western 
United  States.  It  represents  the  best  of 
the  work  of  many  individuals  from  those 
States  who  have  worked  dUigently  and 
long  these  past  years.  Enactment  of  the 
bill  into  law  will  be  a  great  step  forward 
in  helping  the  people  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  resolve  niunerous  problems 
and  controversies  which  have  been  cre- 
ated by  the  rapid  population  growth  and 
dwindling  water  supplies. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee saw  fit  to  include  as  a  part  of 
this  bill  two  sections  which  affect  only 
the  Stote  of  Colorado.  These  sections  are 


section  501(e)  and  section  50Hf).  The 
city  and  county  of  Denver  being  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Colorado,  which 
I  have  the  privilege  of  representing,  de- 
rives a  significant  portion  of  its  water 
supply  from  the  major  tributaries  of  the 
Colorado  River.  Because  of  its  depend- 
ence upon  that  source  of  water,  it  is 
vitally  concerned  with  any  Federal  leg- 
islation affecting  the  Colorado  River.  En- 
actment of  these  two  sections  mto  law 
will  help  to  eliminate  the  concern  which 
has  arisen  because  of  this  legislation. 

My  interest  in  these  provisions  stems 
from  the  fact  that  Green  Mountain  Res- 
ervoir is  located  on  the  Blue  River,  one 
of  the  major  tributaries  of  the  Colorado 
River,  from  which  the  Denver  metropoli- 
tan area  now  derives  a  part  of  its  water 
supply.  That  area  must  necessarily  look 
to    this    river    for    increasingly    large 
amounts  of  its  supply  to  support  its  fu- 
ture growth.  Denver's  rights  to  the  use 
of  this  water,  created  by  the  people  of 
Denver  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $70  mil- 
lion, are  closely  tied  in  with  the  opera- 
tion of  Green  Mountain  Reservoir  under 
Senate  Document  No.  80,  75th  Congress, 
first  session,  by  reason  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  certain  provisions  of  that  docu- 
ment in  that  decree  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Colorado  which 
defines  the  rights  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Denver  in  the  Blue  River. 

Under  the  law,  the  definition  of  those 
rights  by  the  court  is  simply  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  Denver  and  the  United 
States,  SIS  approprlators,  did  to  create 
their  respective  rights.  In  describing  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  therefore,  the 
court,  rather  than  presimilng  to  intrude 
upon  the  functions  of  Congress,  merely 
copied  the  language  of  Senate  Document 
No.  80  without  interpreting  it.  Since 
question  exists,  not  as  to  any  court  inter- 
pretation, but  as  "to  the  Congress  pur- 
pose in  creating  Green  Mountain  Reser- 
voir, It  Is  appropriate  that  only  Congress 
resolve  any  problem  relating  to  this  Fed- 
eral property  which  may  have  arisen  out 
of  this  congressional  dociunent. 

In  reporting  on  sections  501(e)  and 
501(f),  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  this  House,  stated  In 
Its  report  on  H  Jl.  330(^— Report  No.  1312, 
90th  Congress,  second  session,  at  pages 
81  and  82: 

In  the  admlnlBtratlon  of  projects  author- 
laed  by  this  Act  or  by  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  Act  that  are  within  or  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  Colorado,  the  Secretary  U  re- 
quired to  comply  with  the  laws  of  Colorado 
with  respect  to  priority  of  appropriation  and 
with  respect  to  Federal  and  Stete  CJourt  de- 
crees entered  pursuant  to  such  laws.  In  the 
diversion  and  storage  of  water.  The  Com- 
mittee    understands    this    requirement    to 
mean  that  diversion  and  storage  rights  for 
these  projects  wlU  be  junior  to  existing  rights 
recognized    under    Colorado    law.    This    Is 
merely  a  reaffirmation  of  the  rule  of  law  that 
would  apply  In  any  event.  The  Secretary  U 
also  directed  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  to  any  operating  principles 
he  may  decide  to  adopt  for  these  projects. 
The  Secretary  Is  not  required,  however,  to 
adopt  auy  operating  principles.  The  Commit- 
tee does  not  Intend  this  language  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  executive  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary m  contracting  for  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  water. 

Subsection  (f )  has  been  included  in  the 
leglsUtlon  in  order  to  give  congressional  In- 


terpretation  to   the   meaning  of   the   words 
"any  western  slope  appropriations"  that  ap- 
pear In  paragraph  (I)  of  the  section  of  Sen- 
ate Document  No.  80,  75th  Congress.  Ist  ses- 
sion, entitled  "Manner  of  Operation  of  Proj- 
ect Facilities  and  AuxUlary  Peatxires.'  The 
meaning  of  these  words  which  this  subsec- 
tion approves  U  the  same  as  that  approved 
by  the  Colorado  Water  Conservation  Board. 
The    section    of    Senate    Document    No.    80 
referred  to  provides  few  three  principal  water 
components  of  the  C!olorado-Blg  Thcmpeon 
Federal    reclamation    project:     namely,    for 
diversion  of  water  to  the  eastern  slope  of 
Colorado,  for  storage  of  replacement  water, 
and  for  storage  of  water  for  use  In  western 
Colorado.    The    replacement    water    (63.000 
acre-feet)  and  water  for  use  In  western  Colo- 
rado (100.000  acre-feet)  are  stored  In  Oreen 
Mountain  Reservoir  In  western  Colorado.  < 

The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (g)  of  the 
particular  section  of  Senate  Document  No. 
80  In  question  says: 

■The  100.000  acre-feet  of  storage  In  said 
reservoir  shall  be  considered  to  have  the  same 
date  of  priority  of  appropriation  as  that  for 
water  diverted  or  stored  for  transmountaln 
diversion." 

This  quoted  sentence  is  subsequently  qual- 
ified by  paragraph  (I)  of  the  same  section 
which,  with  reference  to  the  Colorado  River 
Compact,  states.  In  part,  as  follows: 

"Notwithstanding    the    relative    priorities 
specified  In  paragraph  (g)  herein.  If  an  ob- 
ligation is  created   trader  said  compact   to 
augment  the  supply  of  water  from  the  State 
of  Colorado  to  satisfy  the  provisions  of  said 
compact,  the  diversion  for  the  benefit  of  the 
eastern  slope  shall  be  discontinued  In  ad- 
vance of  any  western  slope  appropriations." 
The  Committee  was  Informed   that  there 
has     been     considerable     misunderstanding 
within  the  State  of  CJolorado  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  additional  projects  herein  authorized 
when  viewed  In  the  light  of  the  above  quoted 
provisions  of  Senate  Document  No.  80.  Al- 
though the  misunderstandings  may  be  less 
real  than  they  appear,  the  Committee  agrees 
to  resolving  the  matter  by  approving  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  words  'any  western  slope 
appropriations'  to  mean  and  refer  to  the  ap- 
propriation heretofore  made  for  storage  In 
Oreen   Mountain   Reservoir  on   the   western 
slope  of  Colorado.  It  Is  the  view  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  any  other  interpretation  would 
Interfere  with  water  rights  vested  by  law  in 
prior  approprlators,  and  that  the  approved 
Interpretation  defines  and  observes  the  pur- 
pose of  said  paragraph  (i)  of  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  80,  and  does  not.  In  any  way.  affect 
or  alter   any  rights   or   obligations   arising 
under  Senate  Document  No.  80  or  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 


This  matter  concerning  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  80  affects  no  other  State  than 
Colorado.  If  It  did.  as  a  Member  of  the 
national  Congress,  I  would  have  to  exer- 
cise my  judgment,  not  only  from  the  local 
viewpoint  but  from  the  viewpoint  of  na- 
tional Interest  as  well.  Here  I  have  no 
such  problem;  the  State  of  Colorado  has 
spoken  ofllclally  through  Its  water  con- 
servation board,  its  legislature,  and  Its 
Governor  who  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  this  House  on  May  9, 
1966— pages  1044  and  1045  of  serial  No. 
89-17  part  n,  hearings  on  HJl.  4671  and 
similar  bUls,  89th  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion. _^   . 
Governor  Love,  in  the  f  oUowlng  quoted 
testimony,  refers  to  sections  501(d)  and 
501(e)  of  H.R.  4671,  then  pending  before 
the  committee.  Sections  501(e)  and  501 
(f)  of  the  conference  committee  report 
on  S.  1004  are  now  identical  with  sections 
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Wat^r  Conservation  Board 
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e  Document  No.  80.  It 
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qald  document,  subject 
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directed  to  comply  with  operating  prin- 
ciples. If  any,  adopted  by  the  Secretary 
and  approved  by  the  State  of  Colorado, 
give  further  assurance  that  the  intent 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  Senate  Document  No. 
80  will  be  observed  by  all  parties.  That 
Intent  as  clarified  by  section  501(f)  was 
expressed  In  my  question  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  this  House  on  May  16, 
1968,  during  the  debate  on  H.R.  3300— 
Congressional  Record,  page  13466.  My 
question  was: 

Do  you  understand  that  the  effect  of  sec- 
tion 601  (f)  Is  to  cast  the  burden  of  providing 
water  for  a  Lee  Ferry  deficiency  upon  all  the 
water  rights  on  the  Colorado  River  within 
Colorado  In  the  order  of  their  priority  under 
state  law? 

To  which  the  chairman  replied:  "Yes, 
I  do." 

With  sections  501(f)  and  501(e)  in  the 
bill.  I  give  my  wholehearted  support  to 
its  passage. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Fotry]. 

The  SPELAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  wish 
to  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington in  commending  the  members  of 
the  conference  committee  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  worked  out  this 
problem,  especially  with  respect  to  our 
water  problem  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
All  of  us  who  represent  the  State  of 
Washington  feel  that  they  did  a  very 
good  Job  and  we  are  very  grateful  to 
them  for  wmsiderlng  this  matter  In  the 
way  and  in  the  efficient  manner  in  which 
agreement  on  the  controversy  was 
reached. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  voted  "no"  when 
this  legislation  was  imder  consideration 
in  the  House  originally.  However,  I  am 
going  to  support  the  conference  report 
today. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  conference  report. 
Water  and  its  use  Is  the  life  and  death 
of  this  country.  More  specifically,  and 
more  important  to  my  part  of  the  coun- 
try: water  from  the  Colorado  River. 

The  Colorado  River  bill,  Is  the  cul- 
mination of  46  years  of  give  and  take, 
problems  of  water  rights,  debate,  and 
finally  a  House-Senate  conference  to  iron 
out  the  problems. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  seven 
basin  States  should  have  problems,  but 
other  States  have  been  concerned,  too. 
After  all,  the  water  from  the  Colorado 
has  been  a  life  source  for  millions  of 
people,  an  untold  number  of  farmlands, 
and  has  beoi  a  source  of  water  for  our 
friends  to  the  south,  in  Mexico. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  House  version 
of  the  legislation  included  many  projects 
of  importance  to  the  people  of  Utah. 

If  I  might.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  mention  a  few  of  these  important  Utah 


proieccts  which  have  been  given  the 
green  light  by  this  conference  report. 

Flnt  there  is  the  Important  Dixie  proj- 
ect. The  House  saw  the  problem  of  the 
Senate's  aoceptanoe  of  only  $42  million, 
certainly  not  enough  money  for  the  proj- 
ect. The  House  reauthorized  the  proj- 
ect, and  the  ocmferees  accepted  $68  mil- 
ium, a  more  reasonable  figure. 

The  report  today  also  authorizes  the 
$43  million  Uintah  unit,  the  first  segment 
of  the  comprehensive  Ute  Indian  unit. 
and  a  planning  acceleration  of  the  Ute 
Indicui  unit  by  a  6-year  stepup.  from  1968 
to  1074. 

And  of  Interest  to  the  entire  basin 
States  was  the  lessening  of  the  burden 
of  delivery  water,  under  the  Mexican 
treaty,  to  Mexico.  The  bill  now  stipulates 
the  burden  be  a  national  obligation 
rather  than  Just  one  for  the  basin  States. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  major 
points  of  interest  to  my  constituents 
which  are  a  part  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  legislation 
finalized  by  the  House-Senate  conferees 
is  excellent.  It  was  an  honor  to  serve 
on  the  conference  and  to  have  worked 
harmoniously  with  its  distinguished 
members.  I,  for  one,  am  proud  of  the 
Job  we  did. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Utah  for 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time  and  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  would  like  to  pay 
my  compliments  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  as  well  as 
to  the  ranking  minority  Member  for 
engineering  a  realistic  compromise  ac- 
commodating many  of  the  objectives  of 
all  the  various  Interests  of  the  States 
involved.  Also  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment my  colleague  from  Utah,  the 
Honorable  Laurence  J.  Burton,  who  as 
a  member  of  the  conference  committee 
joined  in  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port. He  has  rendered  great  service  to 
his  State. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
some  that  in  the  course  of  the  conferee's 
meetings  on  this  important  legislation 
that  the  conferees  had  retreated  from 
the  matter  of  reconnaissance  studies  on 
augmenting  the  Colorado  River,  and 
that  the  State  of  Utah  and  other  States 
of  the  upper  basin  had  lost  something  in 
the  shuffle.  I  submit  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  There  is  much  In  the  final  package 
drawn  up  by  the  conferees  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  water  development  of 
Utah  and  the  entire  Colorado  River 
Basin.  Among  the  provisions  in  the  con- 
ference report  are: 

First.  Language  to  make  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  burden  a  national  obliga- 
tion, rather  than  an  obligation  to  be 
borne  by  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
States. 

Second.  Provisional  authorization  for 
the  $43,782,000  Uintah  unit  of  the  cen- 
tral Utah  project. 

Third.  Reauthorization  of  an  enlarged 
$58  million  Dixie  project  for  southwest- 
em  Utah. 

Fourth.  A  provision  setting  a  deadline 
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of  1974  for  planning  reports  on  the  Ute 
Indian  tmlt,  largest  and  final  luiit  of  the 
central  Utah  project. 

Although  there  is  a  proviso  in  the  con- 
ference report  delaying  for  10  years  re- 
connaissance studies  for  augmenting  the 
Colorado  River,  it  has  been  noted  by  the 
Central  Utah  Water  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict that: 

Within  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
Colorado  River  Compact,  by  this  le«ls»»*»<» 
and  from  testimony  presented  at  he"l?^ 
on  thU  legislation,  water  will  be  available 
for  aU  the  units  of  the  central  Utah  project. 

I  beUeve  the  conference  report  repre- 
sents a  workable  compromise  among  the 
Western  States,  and  I  wholeheartedly 
urge  its  Immediate  adoption. 

I  note  for  the  record  the  resolutions 
from  the  Central  Utah  Water  Conserv- 
ancy District  and  the  Utah  State  Board 
of  Water  Resources  supporting  the  con- 
ference report.  They  are  incorporated 
herein  I  Join  with  the  many  other 
Utahans  to  compliment  my  colleague, 
Laurence  J.  Burton,  on  the  work  he  has 
done  as  a  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

The  resolutions  follow: 
CKNTML  Utah  Watxe  Consdwanct  DnrtaTr 
Resolution 


Utah  Utah's  Congreaslonal  Delegation,  Di- 
rector orthe  UUOi  Division  of  Water  Re- 
sources. Utah's  upper  Colorado  River  Com- 
missioner, and  other  interested  parties. 

RISOLUTION  OF  THl  BOABD  Or  WAT« 

Rssonaczs 

Whereas,  the  Senate  and  House  Conferees 
have  agreed  on  language  on  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Project  Act,  and 

Whereas,  the  report  of  the  Conferees  wlU 
be  considered  by  both  housee  of  Congress 
in  early  September,  and 

Whereas,  the  time  for  compromise  and 
further  amending  the  legislation  U  past  since 
the  report  must  be  either  accepted  or  re- 

^"^^rSL,  the  legislation  contains  Items  of 
great  Interest  and  benefit  to  the  State  of 
Utah,  and  j^.. 

Whereas,  the  legislation  represents  the  best 
overall  compromise  that  can  be  achieved  at 
this  time:  Now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Water  Re- 
sources, in  view  of  Its  statutory  responel- 
blUtles  In  interstate  stream  »»**«"•  .'■*^°™- 
mends  to  the  Governor  and  to  ^tahs  Cton- 
eresBlonal  Delegation  that  they  individually 
and  collectively  use  their  influence,  give  ac- 
tlve  support,  and  work  to  secure  the  final 
passage  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project 
K^TZi  reported  by  the  House  and  Senate 
Conferees. 


Whereas,  the  text  of  language  has  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  Senate  and  House  Con- 
lerees  for  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project 

Act,  and  ■>_,.,..„. 

Whereas  the  agreed  to  language  includes. 

(1)  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive  investigation  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  a  general  plan  to 
meet  future  water  needs  of  the  Western 
United  States;  ,,._,„„„ 

(2)  that  the  satUf action  of  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  Is  a  national  obligation; 

(3)  the  conditional  authorization  of  the 
Uintah  Unit  of  the  Central  Utah  Project: 

(4)  a  priority  of  planning  statiis  for  the 
Ute  Indian  Unit  of  the  Central  Utah  Project: 

(6)  the  reauthorization,  at  a  higher  cost, 
of  the  Dixie  Project  and  Its  participation  in 
a  lower  Colorado  River  Basin  Development 

(6)  the  reaffirming  of  the  (Colorado  River 
Compact  and  provisions  for  the  establlsh- 
mentof  operatmg  criteria  for  the  Colorado 

(7)'  directives  that  the  consumptive  use  of 
water  in  the  upper  basin  available  from  the 
Colorado  River  System  under  the  Colorado 
River  <3ompact  shaU  not  be  reduced  or  prej- 
udiced by  any  use  of  such  water  in  the  lower 
basin;  and  , 

Whereas,  the  language  Includes  an  unfa- 
vorable proviso  which  directs  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  shall  not,  for  a  ten  year 
period  undertake  a  reconnaissance  study  of 
any  plan  for  the  importation  of  water  into 
the  Colorado  River  from  any  other  drainage 
basin  lying  outside  the  SUtes  or  portion  of 
States  of  the  Colorado  River  dramage  basin; 

Whereas,  within  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  Colorado  River  Compact,  by  this  legls- 
laUon  and  from  testimony  presented  at  hear- 
ings on  thU  legUlatlon,  water  will  be  avail- 
able for  all  the  units  of  the  Central  Utah 
Project;  now,  therefore  be  it  „     ^    ■, 

Resolved.  That  the  Directors  of  the  Central 
Utah  Water  Conservancy  District  recognize 
the  difficulty  In  development  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation— however  beUeve  the  bene- 
fits that  wlU  accrue  to  the  District  and  to 
the  State  of  Utah  from  this  legislation  merits 
Its  support  and  encourage  Utah's  Congres- 
sional Delegation  to  support  its  passage;  and 
be  it  further  ,   ^      . 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
provided  to  the  Oovemor  of  the  State  of 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  fr<»n  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HosMERl. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  beUeve  there  are  stUl 
certain  matters  that  should  be  made 
clear.  Although  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  views  the  terms  of  the 
blU  to  be  what  he  considers  a  unilateral 
change  in  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  I  be- 
lieve the  conferees  by  and  large  regarded 
it  not  as  any  such  change  in  our 
obligations  to  Mexico,  which  of  course 
could  not  be  made  by  Cofigress 
in  any  event,  but  rather  as  a  domestic 
change  in  positioning  the  burden  of  the 
Mexican  Treaty.  I  would  like  to  make 
that  attitude  clear  for  the  record. 

Also  with  respect  to  the  complaint  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  about 
what  he  chooses  to  call  an  alleged   guar- 
antee" to  California.  The  fact  Is  that 
this  bill  does  not  guarantee  California 
4  4  million  acre-feet  of  water  annually. 
Rather,  its  provisions  are  an  extension 
of     the     graduaUy     developing     water 
shortage  formula  for  the  Colorado  River 
which  has  been  taking  shape  by  agree- 
ment among  the  States  for  several  dec- 
ades  And  the  fact  that  it  is  a  fair  and 
equitable  extension  of  the  shortage  for- 
mula is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  gen- 
tlemen from  Arizona  today  arose,  as  did 
the  other  Representatives  from  other 
affected  States,  to  express  approval  of 
these  provisions  and  to  urge  favorable 
acUon  on  the  conference  report.  Once 
such  a  group  of  States  and  their  Repre- 
sentative? in  Congress  can  agree  on  a  bUl 
in  relation  to  such  a  vital  matter  as  water 
in  their  arid  States  and  a  whole  region 
of  the  Nation,  then  it  must  be  a  fair  com- 
promise   and    I    beUeve    the    Congress 
should  approve  It.  .    ,  ,^  , 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California 

[Mr.  JOHNSONl. 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    CaUfomla.    Mr. 


Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 

Mr  Speaker,  and  Members  of  the 
House,  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  come 
here  today  and  support  the  conference 
committee  report.  I  want  to  say  that  as 
far  as  California  is  concerned,  we  are 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  agreement 
that  has  been  reached  on  the  river. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  that  he  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  fine  way  in  which  he  has 
handled  this  matter  this  year,  and  cer- 
tainly his  participation  In  the  conference 
brought  about  the  compromise  that  was 
necessary  for  all  of  the  people  to  agree 
on  this  report  for  the  most  part. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  did  not  see  fit  to  sign 
the  conference  report,  but  I  am  sure 
nothing  in  here  will  be  of  any  detriment 
to  any  areas  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have 
worked  with  aU  of  the  people  from  the 
basin  States  that  are  affected.  In  per- 
fecting this  piece  of  legislation.  It  will 
resolve  our  problems  for  now.  We  can  go 
ahead  with  planning  and  development. 

I  certainly  hope  we  adopt  the  report 
this  afternoon. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mj.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds  to  advise  my  colleagues 
that  as  soon  as  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  I  shall  ask  for  a  quorum  call. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 

report.  .  , 

The  previous  question  was  orderea. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  ^n  the 

conference  report. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr   ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

present.  ^,  _^ 

The   SPEAKER.   The   gentleman   re- 
quests a  straight  quorum  call? 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present,  and  evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the 
foUowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[RoUNo.  308] 

Adair  Oonyers,  S^^v 

Anderson,  m.  Gorman  ft^t^*  w«h 

Andrews,  Ala.  Oowger  2*2?*°'  ^*^- 

Andrews,  Cunningham  ^^ 

N  Dak.  Davis,  Ga.  Heoen 

A:^n^  Dawson  »"'?«!, 

^?e7  Delaney  Hoimeld 

Ashmore  De^fl^y,..  ^,^.'1°^ 

Barlne  Derwinski  Jacobs 

l^rett  Dickinson  JohnK>n,Pa. 

Ht^  DOW  Karsten 

Blatnlk  Eckhardt  Kee 

Boiling  Evans,  Colo.  King,  CaUI. 

Bolton  E'lns.  Tenn.  ^PP* 

Brown,  Callf .  PaUon  ^^„,„ 

Brown.  Ohio  Plynt  Jf?f'V? 

Cabell  Eraser  Long,  i* 

^rey  Pulton,  Tenn.  McClory 

clsev  Gallagher  McCloskey 

gS^  Gardner  M^e 

Clawson.Del  Gray  552S« 

Colmer  Gubser  Btochen 
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BbdUtard 
MMtln 
ICattunag* 
May 
MUlV,  C*llf . 


Rartck 

Resnlck 

Ronan 

Roudei>v#h 

Ruitp* 

Batt«rfle|<l 
ua  Setxarl* 

lioore  Scbwetk^r 

liborhMd  SlkM 

IforrU,  N.  Mex.  SUk 
Plmle  Skublta 

PoAge  Smltb,  K  .T. 

The  SPEAKER,  (toi  this  roUoall  326 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
aqiiorum. 

By  unanimous 
ceedlngs  under  the 
with. 
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Snyder 

SUfford 

Steph«iu 

StubUiOald 

SuUlvui 

T«mgui».C»Mt. 

TMCiMiTte. 

Walker 

WlgsUis 

Tatw 


coisent,  further  pro- 
call  were  dispensed 


CONFERENCE 
CENTRAL 


ARIZONA 


The  SPEAKER.  T^  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  n  port 

A  motion  to  reoon^der 
talDOe.     ... 


RE»ORT 


ON  8.  1004. 
PROJECT 


was  agreed  to. 
was  laid  on  the 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  8.  20, 
COMPRBHENSIVp  REVIEW  OF  NA- 
TIONAL WATER  RESOimCB  FROB- 
liEMB  AND  PROORAM8 


r^XKt 


resi«uroe 


cliainaan 


interest 


Mr.  ASFINALL. 
the  conference 
to  provide  for  a 
national  water 
programs,  and  ask 
that  the  statement 
the  part  of  the  Hou^ 
the  report. 

The  Clertt  read  thi  i 

The  SE^EIAKER. 
the   request   of   ttije 
Colorado? 

Mr.  HALL.  BCr.  Speaker, 
right  to  object.  I 
distinguished 
tee  on  Interior  and 
is  his  intent  to  talu 
whl^  to  explain 
ference  between  thfe 
explain  as  to  wheth^ 
meats  which  were 
other  points  of 
to  the  bill  as  chang( 
its  structure  as 

Mr.  ASFINALL. 
tingulshed  oolleagu^ 
jrield  I  shall  advise 
time  I  shall  take 
he  desires. 

May  I  say  to  n& 
league  from  Missouri 
dispense  with  the 
ment  of  the  managers 
House  I  shall  take 
which  to  explain  Jibt 
in  the  conference  rc|)ort. 

Bdr.  HALL.  Mr, 
the   response  of 
Colorado  and. 
reservation  of 

The  SPEAKER 
the  request  of  the 
rado? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  conference 
areasfoUows: 


Speaker,  I  call  up 

on  the  biU  (S.  20) 

comprehensive  review  of 

problems  and 

unanimous  consent 


.hi. 


CONTEKSNCE    RKPOBT 

The  committee  of 
agreeing  votes  of 


Df  the  managers  on 
be  read  in  lieu  of 

title  of  the  bill, 
there  objection  to 
gentleman   from 


.  reserving  the 
wjould  like  to  ask  the 
of  the  Commit- 
Insular  Affain  if  It 
a  little  time  during 
!  results  of  tlie  con- 
two  bodies,  and  to 
or  not  any  amend- 
added  are  germane,  or 
to  the  members, 
In  oonf  erenoe  f zxun 

in  the  House. 

Speaker,  if  my  dlfl- 

from  Missouri  will 

lim  that  at  the  right 

Slime  time  to  do  what 


distinguished  col- 
that  as  soon  as  we 
leading  of  the  state- 
on  the  part  of  the 
or  3  minutes  during 
what  is  contained 


l^peaker.  I  appreciate 
gentleman  from 
ther^ore,  I  withdraw  my 
lObjeclon. 

[s  there  objection  to 
g  entleman  from  Colo- 


leport  and  statement 


(H.   IUpt.   No.    1802) 
conference  on  the  die- 
two  Houses  on  the 


tie 


amendments  of  the  House  to  the  Bill  (8. 
20)  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  review 
of  national  water  reaource  problems  and  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes,  having  met. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  reconunend  to  their 
re^>ective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  num- 
bered 1,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  lan- 
guage Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  In- 
sert the  foUowlng: 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  or 
seven  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  and  serve  at  his  pleasure.  No 
member  of  the  Conunlasion  shall,  during  his 
period  of  service  on  the  Commission,  hold 
any  other  position  as  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States,  except  as  a  retired 
officer  or  retired  civiUan  employee  of  the 
United  States." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  House  num- 
bwed  3.  3,  4,  6,  6.  7,  8.  9.  and  10. 
Watmx  N.  Aspinaix. 
Habolo  T.  Jomnson, 
jAicas  A.  Halkt, 
John  P.  Satu>b, 
Ed  RnmcKX, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

HXNBT  M.  Jacksok, 
Clinton  P.  Anoksson, 

AI.AN  BiBLS. 

Fsahk  Chttbch, 
Ekitxst  Okttxkimo, 
Thomas  H.  KtrcHXi., 
PAtn.  J.  Fannix, 

LXN   B.  JOSDAN, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Statkmxnt 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hoiise  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  biU,  S.  20,  to  provide  for 
a  comprrtienslve  review  of  national  water  re- 
source probleou  and  programs  and  for  other 
pxirposes,  submit  this  statement  in  ezplana- 
Uon  of  the  effect  of  the  language  agreed  upon 
and  recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report. 

The  language  acreed  upon  is  the  language 
of  the  House  with  one  exception.  House 
amendment  No.  1  includes  a  provision  pro- 
hibiting appointment  to  the  Commission  of 
retired  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States.  The  conference  committee  recom- 
mends the  removal  of  this  language. 

Although,  therefore,  the  conference  re- 
port language  contains  no  restriction  on  the 
appointment  of  a  retired  officer  or  retired 
Civilian  employee  of  the  United  States  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Water  Commission, 
it  Is  clear  that  the  appointment  of  retired 
Federal  officials  who  have  been  deeply  In- 
volved In  Federal  water  resources  develop- 
ment activities  would  not  be  consistent  with 
the  administration's  stated  position  on  the 
composition  of  this  Oommlaslon.  In  his  tes- 
timony before  the  House  Committee,  Sec- 
retary Udall  stated: 

"It  [the  Commission)  Is  an  outslde-Oov- 
emment  approach  to  the  problem  on  the  as- 
siunptlon.  I  think,  that  when  you  look  at 
the  big  water  problems  that  we  face  In  the 
next  26  or  60  years,  that  It  is  wise  from 
time  to  time  not  merely  to  have  government 
agencies  and  government  people  make  stud- 
ies but  to  have  distinguished  outside  peo- 
ple who,  perhaps  can  detach  themselves 
from  the  vested  interests  that  government 
agencies  have." 

The  administration's  Intention  as  thus 
stated  was  the  basis  for  the  House  amend- 
ment. Thus,  while  removing  this  language 
from  the  le^slation,  the  conference  commit- 
tee was  In  general  agreement  that  only  In  un- 
usual  drcumatanees  should  consideration  be 
given  to  the  appointment  of  a  retired  Federal 
official  as  a  member  of  the  Commission,  par- 
ticularly an  ofBclal  who  has  had  responslbUl- 


tles  closely   reUted   to  Federal   water   pro- 
grams. 

As  agreed  upon  In  Conference,  this  legisla- 
tion authorises  the  establishment  of  a  seven- 
member  National  Water  Commission  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  review  of  national 
water  resource  problems  and  programs  and 
report  thereon  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  within  6  years  from  the  date  of  tbs 
act.  This  Is  to  be  a  Presidential  Commis- 
sion which,  in  the  President's  words,  "wUl  be 
composed  of  the  very  best  minds  in  the  coun- 
try" and  "win  examine  our  major  water 
problems  and  develop  recommendations 
guidelines,  and  long-range  plans  for  the  most 
effecttve  use  of  avaUable  water  resources". 

The  House  conferees  want  to  reiterate  the 
position  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  as  set  out  In  Its  report: 

"The  Job  of  the  National  Water  Commis- 
sion will  be  a  difficult  one.  If  the  Commission 
is  to  be  succeasful  in  accomplishing  Its  mis- 
sion, its  recoounendatlons  must  be  susoeptl- 
ble  of  fulfillment.  This  means  that  the 
Commission  cannot  approach  the  difficult 
problems  Involved  in  Its  mission  without 
considering  the  views  of  aU  parties  and  In- 
terests involved.  It  must  therefore  work  very 
closely  not  only  with  Federal  Departments 
and  agencies  having  responsibilities  in  the 
water  field  but  also  the  States  and  public  and 
private  groups  which  will  ha  affected  by  its 
studies  and  rf««»"«»«w*»*««"«  The  Ooounla- 
slon  must  foster  fuU  rtlsfiusslon  of  the  oom- 
pUcated  and  oontrovanlal  water  Issues  of  this 
NaUon  and  attempt,  through  negotutlons 
and  understanding,  to  forge  a  consensus. 

"While  the  objective  of  this  review  of  na- 
tional water  resource  problems  and  pro- 
grams Is  to  improve  water  management  and 
provide  for  nffTifnnm  and  beat  use  of  o\ir 
water  resources  In  the  future  and  to  assist 
In  the  fonnulatlon  of  consistent  and  effective 
national  poUclea,  it  is  not  intended  that  the 
planning  of  urgently  needed  water  resources 
development  projects,  or  recommendations 
of  the  executive  agenclea  concerning  such 
projects,  be  deUyed  while  the  work  of  the 
Commission  Is  underway.  Neither  Is  It  In- 
tended that  the  Commission  take  a  position 
on  specific  project  proposals." 

Watms  N.  Asfinau., 
Hasolo  T.  Johnson. 
Jamss  a.  Halkt, 

JOBM  p.  SATIiOa, 


Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ASPINAUj.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  review 
briefly  wliat  is  involved  in  this  legisla- 
tion. It  authorizes  the  establishment  of  a 
seven-member  National  Water  Com- 
mission to  conduct  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  national  water  resource  problems 
and  programs  and  to  report  thereon  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  within 
5  years  from  the  date  of  the  act.  The 
Commission  must  work  closely  with  tlie 
Water  Resources  Council  and  the  river 
basin  commissions  established  pitfsuant 
to  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act. 
and  with  Federal  agencies  and  States. 

The  conference  version  of  S.  20,  which 
we  bring  l>ack  to  the  House  today,  is 
Identical  to  the  House  version  with  one 
exception.  The  committee  of  conference 
rejected  a  provision  in  the  House  lan- 
guage which  would  have  prohibited  the 
appointment  to  the  Commission  of  re- 
tired Federal  ofQcers  or  employees.  There 
was  agreement  in  conference  that  such 
a  restriction  on  membership  would  be 
inappropriate  and  unnecessary.  Never- 
theless, because  of  the  Intended  non- 
Federal  nature  of  the  Commission,  the 
conference  committee  was  in  general 
agreement  that  only  in  unusual  circum- 
stances would  it  be  appropriate  for  the 


President  to  appoint  a  retired  official  who 
has  been  doeely  involved  in  Federal 
water  activities. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  President  has  stated 
that  this  Commission  will  be  composed 
of  the  very  best  minds  in  the  country 
and  that  it  will  examine  our  major  water 
problems  and  develop  recommendations 
for  the  most  effective  use  of  av^J^We 
water  resources.  I  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent's appointments  not  only  are  recog- 
nized authoriUes  in  the  water  field  but 
that  they  are  men  who  recognlae  that 
the  compUcated  and  controversial  water 
issues  of  this  NaUon  can  only  be  setUed 
through  negotutlons  and  understanding 
among  all  levels  of  government  and  aU 
parties  and  interests  involved.  Recom- 
mendations are  of  no  value  unless  they 
are  siisceptible  of  fulfillment.  The  Na- 
tional Water  Commission  has  a  difficult 
job  to  do.  I  hope  it  will  be  successful  in 
accomplishing  its  mission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  on  8. 20. 

Bto.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  S.  20, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  national  water  resource  problems 
and  programs. 

This  legislation  passed  the  House  on 
July  12,  1967,  and  proposes  the  establish- 
ment of  a  seven-member  National  Water 
Commission  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  problems,  programs,  and 
management  of  our  national  water  re- 
sources. The  Commission's  activities  will 
mvolve  a  Federal  expenditure  of  wjproxl- 
mately  $5  million  and  will  report  Its  find- 
ings to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
within  5  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 

The  members  of  the  Commission  are 
to  be  «>POinted  by  the  President  and 
utilize  an  outslde-Oovemment  w>proach 
to  evaluate  our  national  water  resource 
problems  and  programs.  The  Commission 
Is  also  charged  with  the  re«>onslbmty  of 
developing  recommendations  and  long- 
range  plans  for  the  more  effective  use  of 
our  water  resources. 

The  major  difference  resolved  by  the 
committee  on  conference  between  the  two 
Houses  concerned  the  language  In  the 
House  bill  which  prohibited  appointment 
to  the  Commission  of  retired  ofBcers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  provision  was  placed  In  the  bill  as  an 
amendment  which  I  had  the  privUege  to 
sponsor  because  one  of  the  major  prem- 
ises upon  which  the  administration  jus- 
tifies the  need  for  this  legislation  Is  the 
need  for  "an  outslde-Oovemment  ap- 
proach to  the  problem,"  and  the  need  "to 
have  distinguished  outside  people  who 
can  detach  themselves  from  the  vested 
Interests  that  Oovemment  agencies 
have." 

The  conference  committee  adopted  the 
position  that  the  language  prohib^g 
retired  officers  and  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  from  serving  on  the 
Commissi<m  was  too  restrictive.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  conference  committee 


has  expressly  stoted  its  general  agree 
ment  In  the  stat«nent  of  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  that  only  in  un- 
usual circumstances  should  a  retired 
FMeral  ofBclal  or  employee  be  appointed 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  ftjeaker,  the  task  envisioned  by 
this  legislation  for  a  Nation  Water  Com- 
mission is  an  enormous  Job  to  be  accom- 
plished. It  is  with  some  degree  of  opti- 
mism that  I  anticipate  this  Commission's 
work  will  bring  order  out  of  chaos  In  the 
more  than  50  Federal  agencies  now  In- 
volved in  water  resource  activities  and 
management.  If  the  Commission  is  to 
carry  out  its  nuaidate  the  number  of 
Federal  agencies  Involved  In  water  re- 
source activities  should  be  curUUed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 

conference  report. 

Mr  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  20  is  now  before  this 
body.  Its  adoption  together  with  similar 
action  by  the  Senate  presents  a  great 
opportimlty  to  advance  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  Nation  by  establishing  a  Na- 
tional Water  Commission. 

This  Commission  is  directed,  within  a 
6-year  period,  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
entire  water  resoiuxes  problem  of  our 
country;  to  consider  the  economic  and 
social  aspects  of  water  development  pro- 
grams, including  alternative  means;  and 
the  impact  of  water  resources  develop- 
ment on  regional  economic  growth,  insti- 
tutional arrangements,  and  esthetic 
values  affecting  the  quality  of  life  of  the 
American  people. 

The  Commission  is  to  consist  of  seven 
members  appointed  by  the  President, 
none  of  whom  shall  be  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Oovemment  while 
serving  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
This  will  assure  a  fresh  approach  for 
institutional  prejudices  and  commit- 
ments will  be  eliminated. 

There  are  now  38  Federal  agencies 
involved  in  some  aspect  of  water  resource 
activities.  It  is  almost  certain  that  there 
is  duplication,  overlapping,  and  a  work- 
ing to  cross-purposes,  and  that  many 
cmclal  problems  exist.  The  National 
Water  Commission  study  would  reveal 
these,  and  after  consideration,  in  depth, 
of  alternative  means  of  development  of 
our  precious  water  resources,  provide  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  the  basis 
for  a  considered  judgment  and  decision 
as  to  the  most  efficacious  and  desirable 
means  of  development. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Water  Resources  in  1959  com- 
pleted a  broad-based  study  of  the 
Nation's  water  resources  and  needs 
which  served  admirably  as  an  informed 
base  for  considerable  progress  in  water 
resource  development. 

However,  drawing  upon  my  own  ex- 
perience of  over  20  years  as  a  professional 
engineer  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
water  conservation  and,  further,  on  my 
work  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  felt  for 
some  time  that  this  was  not  sufficient. 

Circumstances  change,  new  problems 
arise,  and  old  methods  sometimes  prove 
to  be  inadequate. 

Federal  water  resources  policies  are  a 
rag  and  tag  collection  of  legislative  di- 
rectives, mostly  directed  at  single  prob- 
lems with  Uttie  or  no  concern  for  inter- 


relationships. The  problems,  needs,  and 
solutions  In  one  area  or  region  are  not 
necessarily  those  of  other  regions.  Some 
methods  of  development  designed  to 
solve  a  problem  even  tend  to  create 
others. 

What  is  needed  is  a  broad-l)ased,  com- 
prehensive study  of  all  the  water  related 
problems  of  our  country.  Consideration 
must  be  given  to  all  of  the  possible  alter- 
nate solutions  Including  the  related 
ramifications  involved  before  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  decisions  can  evolve. 

We  know  all  too  weU  tliat  the  precious 
resource  of  water  is  finite,  and  must  be 
husbanded  well  if  we  are  to  survive. 

It  was  In  realization  of  this  need  that 
In  1965  I  introduced  a  bill  to  establish 
a  National  Water  Commission. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  of  the 
89th  Congress  approved  such  legislation 
after  a  thorough  hearing.  However,  final 
approval  proved  impossible  when  some 
disagreement  arose  over  the  question  of 
sectional  Interests. 

In  this  Congress  I  again  introduced 
this  bill,  HJl.  5346,  and  a  similar  pro- 
posal, S.  20,  was  Introduced  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Again,  each  body  has  approved  It,  In 
slightly  different  form. 

Happily  conferees  of  the  two  bodies 
have  agreed  on  a  final  version  which  is 
now  befoi«  you  for  approval.  In  confer- 
ence, in  which  I  was  a  participant,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  bill  substantially  as  it 
passed  the  House  would  be  presented  to 
both  Houses. 

The  only  difference  is  tliat  in  appoint- 
ing members  of  the  Commission  the 
President  may  consider  retired  officers 
or  employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  would  occur  only  under  unusual 
circumstances. 

The  function  of  the  Commission  is  to 
review  and  study  national  water  resource 
problems  and  programs  of  development 
In  order  to  improve  water  management 
and  to  provide  the  President  and  the 
Congress  the  best  information  upon 
wliich  to  base  consistent  and  effective 
t>ollcies. 

In  achieving  this  end  It  will  have  a  pro- 
fessional staff  and  may  utilize  aU  of  ttie 
services  of  all  of  the  Federal  agencies 
now  concerned  with  water  resources.  It 
will  consult  with  and  hear  from  all  In- 
terested parties  public  and  private.  It  will 
consider  all  alternatives,  evaluate  them 
and  forward  them  together  with  the 
comments  of  tjie  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  Nation  to  have  an  in- 
formed base  upon  which  to  formulate 
policies  which  will  enable  us  to  utilize 
most  efficiently  that  most  precious  re- 
source— water. 

I  strongly  urge  approval  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  20. 

Mr  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado.  Wayne  Aspinall,  and  the  otJier 
conferees  who  have  been  able  to  do  what 
no  other  men  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  have  been  able  to  do  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  in  reaching  an 
equitable  solution  to  the  complex  prob- 
lems which  surround  the  development  of 
water  resources,  not  oiUy  for  our  parched 
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Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PROVIDINO     FOR     THE     POFDIiAR 

ELECTION  OP  THE  GOVERNOR  OP 

GUAM 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (S.  449)  to  provide 
for  the  popular  election  of  the  Governor 
of  Guam,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendment,  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendments  to  the  House  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  House  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Page  7,  of  the  House  engrossed  amendment, 
strike  out  lines  4  to  9,  inclusive. 

Page  13.  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
ment, strike  out  lines  7  to  11,  Inclusive,  and 
Insert: 

"(u)  The  foUowlng  provisions  of  ana 
aincndments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  are  hereby  extended  to  Guam 
to  the  extent  that  they  have  not  been  previ- 
ously extended  to  that  territory  and  shaU 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  there  as  In  the 
United  States  or  In  any  State  of  the  United 
States:  article  I,  section  9.  clauses  a  and  S; 
article  IV,  section  I  and  section  2.  clause  1; 
the  first  to  ninth  amendments  Inclusive,  the 
thirteenth  amendment;  the  second  sentence 
of  section  1  of  the  fourteenth  amendment; 
and  the  fifteenth  and  nineteenth  amend- 
ments. 

"AU  laws  enacted  by  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  Ouam  and  all  laws  enacted  by  the 
territorial  legislature  of  Ouam  which  are  In- 
conaUtent  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
fectlon  are  repealed  to  the  extent  of  such 
Inconsistency." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendment  were  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

CKNXXAL    LXAW 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  and  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor] 
and  smy  other  Members  desiring  to  do 
so  may  likewise  have  the  same  privilege. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  449, 
provides  for  the  popular  election  of  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Guam,  for  the  appointment  of  a  Gov- 
ernment comptroller  and  further  extends 
the  principles  of  local  self-government 
to  the  Territory  of  Guam. 

llils  legislation  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  Jime  17,  1968,  with  cm  amend- 
ment striking  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  inserting  the  House  amend- 
ment. By  action  In  the  other  body  the 
House  amendment  has  been  agreed  to 
with  an  amendment. 


The  amendment  adopted  by  the  other 
body  to  the  House  amendment  strikes 
the  provision  of  the  bill  providtag  for 
the  popular  electicm  of  members  of  school 
boards  and  boards  of  elections.  The 
amendment  of  the  other  body  also  in- 
serts language  extending  to  Guam  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  UJB.  Constitution 
not  now  applicable  to  Ouam.  These  pro- 
visions are:  Article  I,  section  9,  clauses 
2  and  3,  providing  that  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  shall  not  be  suspended;  article 
rv.  section  1  and  section  2.  clause  1.  pro- 
vldmg  that  the  full  faith  and  credit 
clause  and  the  privileges  and  Immimities 
clause  shall  have  the  same  force  and  ef- 
fect in  Guam;  the  first  to  the  ninth 
amendments  Inclusive;  the  13th  amend- 
ment; the  privilege  and  immunities,  due 
process,  and  equal  protection  clauses  of 
the  14th  amendment;  and  the  15th  and 
19th  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendments  of  the 
other  body  improve  this  legislation  and 
resolve  some  technical  questions  raised 
by  the  House  language. 


AMENDING  THE  MANPOWER  DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND  TRAINING  ACT  OP 
1962 

Mr.  O^HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bUl  (H.R.  15045)  to 
extend  certain  expiring  provisions 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
m  THE  coMMrrT««   or  th«  wholx 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  Stat»  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  15045,  with 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  it  had  agreed  that 
the  committee  substitute  amendment  be 
considered  a-,  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

Are  there  any  amendments? 

AMKNomifT  ormxo  bt  m.  bteiosji  or 

WXaOOMSXK 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stxhskr  of  Wis- 
consin: Beginning  on  page  4,  line  19,  strike 
everything  through  the  end  of  page  6,  line 
16,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

'•(b)  Section  202  of  the  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"•(m)   Nothing  In  this  section  shaU  pre-, 
vent  the  funding  of  training  In  approved 
skill  centers,  on  an  annual  basis.' " 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  proposing  this  amend- 
ment as  a  substitute  for  subsection  4(b) 
of  the  bill  before  us.  This  proposed  sub- 
stitute serves  the  same  purpose  as  does 
subsection  4(b).  and  avoids  some  of  the 
flaws  which  able  and  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  see  in  the  lan- 
guage of  that  section. 


Section  4  of  the  bill  seeks  to  overcome 
by  legislation  one  major  administrative 
problem  which  was  discussed  before  the 
subcommittee,  and  which,  I  beUeve,  the 
members  of  the  full  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  approach  unanimity 
in  seeking  to  correct.  .,~»,4 

During  the  several  years  that  MDTA 
has  been  in  operation.  It  has  made  a 
great  many  contributions  to  the  array 
of  InsUtutlonal  weapons  we  can  utiliae 
in  our  efforts  to  combat  manpdwer  prob- 
lems. One  of  the  major  contributions  has 
been  the  development  of  the  skill  center 
—an  institution  which  provides  a  broad 
variety  of  skiU  training,  speciflcaUydl- 
rected    toward    the    needs    of    MDTA 
trainees,  as  distinguished  from  the  more 
traditional  clientele  of  the   vocational 
education  system.  Skill  centers,  such  as 
those  in  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  New  York 
City,  Atlanta,  and  in  some  60  other  areas, 
have  been  able  to    combine  the  talents 
and  personnel  of  that  vocational  educa- 
tion system  with  the  talent  and  abUitles 
of  other  sectors  in  a  "mix "  which  has 
produced  exceUent  results  with  specific 
reference  to  the  people  MDTA  is  trying 
hardest  to  assist. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  this 
legislation— and.  Indeed,  even  before  the 
hearings— it  had  become  obvious  that 
one  major  problem  was  affecting  the 
efficient  working  and  full  utilization  of 
these  skill  centers.  In  order  to  be  utilized 
most  efflcientiy,  they  must  maintain  a 
permanent  operation,  with  the  most  eco- 
nomic use  of  space,  of  equipment  and, 
above  aU,  of  staff.  The  Ideal  way  to  pro- 
vide such  use  Is  to  allow  for  armual  fund- 
ing,   on    a    continuing,    Institutlonwlde 
basis,  of  such  centers.  But  as  the  pres- 
ent law  is  Interpreted,  because  of  the 
requirement  for  a  "reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  employment"  before   a  trainee 
can  be  referred  to  training,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Labor  Department,  through 
the  State  employment  security  agency, 
to  conduct  a  survey  before  any  course 
can  be  established  In  a  sklU  center.  These 
surveys  take  time,  and  there  Is,  Inevi- 
tably, a  lag  between  the  proposal  that  a 
course  be  set  up  and  the  certification  of 
such  a  course  as  meeting  an  expected 
employment  need.  This  means  in  theory, 
and  very  often  In  practice,  an  experi- 
enced and  competent  instructor's  tal- 
ents will  be  utilized  for  a  period  of  10 
to  12  weeks,  and  that,  before  he  is  sure 
what  will  happen  after  that,  a  further 
survey  must  be  conducted,  and  further 
delay  incurred  In  setting  up  a  new  course. 
In  addition,  the  operation  of  a  skill 
center  on  the  basis  of  certifying  each 
course   separately.   Involves   substantial 
extra  bookkeeping,  with  a  skill  center, 
as  one  witness  told  the  subcommittee, 
being  required  to  operate  on  40  or  50 
separate   and   distinct   budgets   In   the 
course  of  a  given  fiscal  year. 

Section  4  of  the  reported  bill  was  an 
amendment,  offered  by  me  In  the  full 
committee,  to  give  priority  to  sklU  cen- 
ters and  to  provide  for  mechanisms 
which,  we  aU  felt  at  the  time,  would  in- 
sure such  priority  in  a  meaningful  way. 
After  further  consultation  with  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  branch  and  with 
representatives  of  the  vocational  edu- 
cation profession.  I  am  persuaded  that 
It  would  be  simpler  and  more  effective  to 


strike   the   second   half   of   section   4; 
namely,  section  4(b) .  the  mechanisms  by 
which  I  had  hoped  to  insure  priority  for 
the  skUl  centers,  and  to  replace  it  with 
a  simple  provision  that  aUowed  directly 
for  annualization  of  funding  for  sklU 
centers.     The     substitute     amendment 
which  I  have  offered,  U  intended  to  aUow 
such  annuaUzation,  and  to  permit  the 
operation  of  these  valuable  centers  with- 
out removing  the  basic  MDTA  require- 
ment that  training  be  offered  only  where 
a  reasonable  expectation  of  employment 
exists.  Such  an  expectation  Is  essential. 
It  would  make  no  sense   to   run  sUU 
centers,  however  effective  they  might  be, 
to  trato  buggy  whip  makers  and  saspa- 
rilla  bottiers.   But  It  makes  no   sense, 
either,  to  aUow  job  opening  surveys  to 
hold  up  training  when  there  is  a  known 
demand  for  a  given  skUl.  I  offer  this 
amendment,  not  truly  as  a  substitute 
for,  but  as  a  clariflcaUon  and  improve- 
ment of  the  original  section  4(b). 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  ,^     ^.    . 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Ml<dilgan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  share 
the  gentleman's  Intention  to  make  easier 
and  more  efficient  the  use  of  skill  centers. 
I  supported  the  gentieman's  original 
amendment  in  the  fuU  committee,  and  If 
the  substitute  does  the  Job  the  gentie- 
man suggests,  I  am  of  a  mind  to  support 
it  on  this  floor. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question  about  that. 

Does  the  gentieman  Intend  that  the 
requirement,  now  found  in  other  subsec- 
tions of  section  202  of  the  act,  that  train- 
ees only  be  referred  where  a  "reason- 
able expectation  of  employment'  exists, 
should  be  suspended  or  modified  where 
skill  center  training  is  Involved? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  No,  in- 
deed    The    reasonable    expectation   re- 
quirement is  essential  to  MDTA,  and,  as 
I  said  before,  Is  left  in  full  force  by  my 
substitute  amendment.  The  thrust  of  this 
substitute  amendment  is  to  remove  the 
procedural  barrier  which  that  language 
has  posed  to  efforts  to  provide  for  an- 
nual funding.  The  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health  Education,  and  Welfare  are, 
I  understand,  trying  to  eliminate  the 
problems  posed  by  the  overly  rigid  ap- 
plication of  the  "reasonable  expectation" 
language.  This  amendment,  which  pre- 
serves that  basic  requirement  should  en- 
able them  to  surmount  the  technical  ob- 
stacles which,  they  feel  this  language 
has  so  far  offered  to  the  annual  fund- 
ing of  skUl  centers,  and,  will  unmistak- 
ably indicate  that  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress is  clearly  that  skUl  center  funding 
is  to  be  on  an  annual  basis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman from  Wisconsin  has  exph«d. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michi- 
gan, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Steiqer  of  Wisctmsln  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further. 
I  would  like  to  say  with  that  assurance  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentieman  for  hav- 
ing offered  this  substitute  wnendment.  I 


think  the  substitute  is  better  than  the 
original.  I  supported  the  original,  and  I 
shall  certainly  support  the  substitute. 
The  gentieman  has  made  a  constructive 
contribution  to  the  operation  of  this  pro- 
gram. I  take  pride  again  In  the  fact  that 
this  program  Is  one  in  which  Mraibers 
on  both  sides,  the  majority  and  the 
minority,  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  such  constructive  contributions 
and  are  making  them  in  this  bill  today. 
I  congratulate  the  gentieman  for  his 
having  offered  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentieman  for  his  support  of  the 
amendment  and  his  kind  words. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chahman.  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentieman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Since  section  4(b)  coders 
three  paragraphs  on  pages  4  and  5,  did  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  gentie- 
man's amendment  would  strike  the  lan- 
guage beginning  on  line  19  of  page  4. 
through  line  16  on  page  5?  ^    .  .y,^ 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsm.  Yes,  tne 
amendment  would  strike  tiie  language 
beginning  on  page  4,  line  19  through  to 
the  end  of  line  16  on  page  5,  and  would 
Insert  a  new  subsection  (b) . 
Mr  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentieman. 
Mr  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chaiman,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 

"^e  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  SteicerI. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDIAENT    OFTEBED    BT    M».    COODOX 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows- 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ooo"^^';;,  °S 
page  6.  Immediately  foUowlng  line  6,  Insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  206(a)  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  or 
1962  18  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••  'SEC   206.  (a)  To  the  fuUest  extent  con- 
BUitent  with  the  effective  admlnlBtratlon  at 
this  Act  and  in  order  to  achieve  niarim^ 
coordination    with    aU    manpower    training 
programs  authorized  by  this  and  other  Acta, 
LeSe^etary  of  Labor  shall.  In  his  discretion, 
enter  Into  agreements  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
p^I  Of  this  part  with  each  State  so  requit- 
ing, or  with  the  appropriate  agency  of  each 
State,  pursuant  to  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  carrylrig  out 
his  functions  and  duties  under  this  Act  uti- 
Uze   the   services    of   the    appropriate   State 
aeency  and,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  shall  make  payments  to  such 
State  or  appropriate  agency  for  c»P«'""   °; 
curred  for  such  purposes.  Agreements  with 
States  or  apropprlate  Stote  agencies  shall  as- 
sign to  them  the  promotion,  development, 
funding  monitoring  and  other  services  asso- 
elated  with  implementation  of  training  pro- 
grams    under    this    title,    and    responsibility 
for  uUllzatlon  of  funds  apportioned  to  the 
States  in  accordance  with  section  301  of  thU 
Act    In  States  where  such  agreements  are 
entered  Into  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
State  or  its  appropriate  State  «««?fy;  ^jj! 
Secretary    shall    not    enter    Into    additionaJ 
agreements  which  duplicate  In  any  way  the 
functions   of   the   State   or   Its  aPP',oPrt»;te 
agency  authorized  by  agreemenU  under  thU 
section.'  ^^ 

"(b)  Section  301  of  the  Manpoww  De- 
velopment and  TiaUilng  Act  of  1962  Is 
amended  by  strtklng  the  period  »»  t^*  f°f 
of  the  second  sentence  thereof  and  msert- 
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state  Agencies  In  fl«U  year  19ep  ttoough 
Mtreementa  entered  ini  o  under  secUon  206  of 
tEs  Act  shall  rem»ln  fuUy  available  to  toe 
appropriate  State  agi  ncy  unttl  elttiw  the 
tSids  have  been  com  Jletely  encumbered  or 
the  State  agency  bac  dog  of  progrMoa  uiat 
meet  Federal  criteria  have  been  exhauated; 
Provided,  however.  Taat  the  provlrtona  of 
the  preceding  proviso  ehall  not  be  effecuve 
untu  there  shaU  have  been  appropriated  for 
flacal  year  1989  under  the  authorteatlona  for 
thl.  Act  not  lees  th«a  M8.000.000  to  carry 
out  the  program  knovi  n  as  Job  Opportunities 
in  the  business  8ect>r  and  not  less  th^ 
$31,800,000  to  carry  out  the  concentrated 
wnployment  program. 

Mr  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
House  has  engaged  n  debate  with  refer- 
ence to  the  probleiis  in  the  manpower 
bUl  earlier  this  yeai,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  the  £  ppropriatlon  bill,  to 
which  the  gentlenan  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  Qfo*]  and  I  o'  f®"***  amendments  to 
try  to  QQorect  some  deficiencies  that  had 
developed  in  the  mi  .npower  training  leg- 
islation largely  be(ause  of  the  transfer 
of  funds  from  the  on-the-job  training 
program  to  the  two  lew  programs  started 
In  the  Labor  Depai  tment.  known  as  Job 
opportunities  In  iie  business  sector 
and  concentrated  ei  aployment  progrMM. 
Both  of  these  pnigrams  were  started 
under  the  general  authority  granted  in 
the  MDTA  and  tlie  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  without  Bpeclflc  authorissaUon 
or  hearings  by  thj  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

We  are  facing  th  Is  year  a  total  budget 
request  of  $354  mill  Ion  for  the  manpower 
program,  under  tit]  ss  n  of  the  MDTA.  Of 
that  amount,  the  judget  plans  to  take 
$99  mUlion  of  the  title  H  funds  to  fund 
the  JOBS  program  ind  the  CEP  program. 
The  amendment ;  I  have  offered  I  have 
worked  out  with  tie  majority.  They  are 
different  from  tht  amendments  offered 
in  the  committee,  md  they  are  different 
from  the  amendiients  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  me 
earlier  this  year  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
In  effect  they  si  y  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  first,  it  was  ^e  Intent  of  Congress. 
and  stUl  is.  that  these  manpower  pro- 
grams to  the  maxii  Qum  extent  possible  be 
administered  throigh  responsible  exist- 
ing State  agencies,  and  where  possible 
agreements  must  be  entered  into  with 
such  State  agencies  if  they  are  respon- 
sible and  prepared  to  administer  the  pro- 
grams effectively  i  n  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Laboi . 

This  language  is  very  clear  In  my 
amendment.  The  <  Iscretlon  remains  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  determine 
whether  the  State  is  equipped  to  admin- 
ister the  program  iffectlvely.  but  it  would 
carry  out  further  the  mandate  of  Con- 
gress that  we  wis  i  in  those  States  that 
have  effective  Sta<  e  labor  departments  to 
have  these  progn  ms  coordinated  at  the 
State  level  and  tl  at  we  have  mft»imum 
involvement  of  Ihe  State  agencies  in 
administering  the  programs. 

The  discretion  1  eft  to  the  Secretary  in 
my  amendment  offered  here  today  would 
permit  the  Secret!  ry  to  turn  down  agree- 
ments with  Statei  i  where  they  were  un- 
wllUng  or  unabb  to  administer  these 
programs  effeetiv<  ly,  where  it  would  not 
be  consistent  wltl  i  the  obJecUree  of  the 


program  to  have  a  particular  State  ad- 
ministering the  program. 

The  second  i»rt  of  my  amendment 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  question  of  tl» 
JOBS  and  CEP  programs  being  funded 
out  of  regular  manpower  funds.  Rather 
than  request  additional  money  for  the 
new  programs,  to  involve  private  enter- 
prise in  the  solution  of  .the  hard-core  em- 
ployment problem,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  sought  funds  and  obtained  them 
from  the  poverty  program  and  from  Uie 
manpower  program  and  from  other 
sources.  This,  in  effect,  depleted  the 
regiilar  on-the-job  training  program  in 
many  States,  including  New  York,  which 
found  Itself  held  up  on  programs  that 
had  been  approved  in  substance  and  on 
their  merits,  but  funds  could  not  be  ob- 
tained for  them. 

My  amendment  would  prevent  the 
transfer  of  fimds  that  have  been  al- 
located to  the  States  If  the  Congress  has 
appropriated  not  less  than  $48  million 
for  the  JOBS  program  and  not  less  than 
$31.8  million  for  the  CEP,  the  concen- 
trated employment  program.  Those  are 
the  amounts  for  these  two  programs  that 
have  been  allocated  for  JOBS  and  CEP. 
respectively,  from  the  title  n,  MOTA 
budget  request. 

I  believe  these  amendments  are  fair 
compromises  of  the  various  views  ex- 
pressed on  both  sides.  I  believe  we  share 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  a  deep  concern 
over  the  problems  which  have  developed 
because  of  the  pinching  in  the  budget 
and  in  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  amendment  now  offered 
by  the  gentleman  leaves  this  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  OOODELL.  That  Is  correct.  I  would 
clarify  by  saying  it  leaves  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  the  question  of 
whether  he  enters  into  agreements  with 
the  States,  whether  the  States  are  capa- 
ble and  wUling  to  administer  programs. 
The  second  part  does  not  leave  it  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary.  This  is 
the  one  that  says  after  the  JOBS  pro- 
gram and  the  CEP  program  have  been 
funded  at  the  level  they  request— and 
that  means  cash  available  and  appro- 
priated—then they  cannot  withdraw 
money  allocated  to  the  States  which  the 
States  are  planning  on  using  for  their 
own  programs. 

'  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Goonau. 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OTIARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  work 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York  on 
this  program  since  Its  inception  several 
years  ago.  I  feel  he  Is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  knowledgeable  dUzens  In 
our  country  on  this  program,  and  cer- 
talnly  one  who  has  contributed  greatly 
to  its  success. 
I  have  discussed  with  the  gentleman. 


partleularly  these  amendments.  I  would 
think  that,  under  the  amendments,  as 
the  gentleman  has  presented  them,  the 
proper  emphasis  would  be  contained  In 
this  legislation.  Certainly  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  stated  very  cogently 
why  he  feels  the  State  employment 
agency  ought  to  be  the  operating  agency 
in  all  cases  where  the  State  employment 
agency  can  do  the  Job  and  wants  to  do  It 
and  is  willing  to  do  it.  I  would  agree  with 
him  completely  there. 

Both  of  us  recognize  there  may  be 
some  circumstances,  such  as  these  na- 
tionwide contracts  with,  for  instance,  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  ti 
Joiners  or  the  APL-CIO  Appalachian 
Council  or  the  Labor  International  Union 
of  Machine  Tool  Builders,  where  they 
cover  a  number  of  States  and  operate  in 
a  particular  way,  and  other  cases  where 
a  particular  private  agency  might  be 
the  only  one  with  the  particular  experi- 
ence  and  assodaUon  to  do  a  very  par- 
ticular kind  of  Job,  where  we  want  to  be 
able  to  say  to  the  Secretary  in  these 
cases.  "Certainly,  go  ahead  with  your 
private  arrangements." 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  for  the 
ordinary,  typical,  traditional  type  of 
MDTA  contract,  the  kind  which  has 
worked  so  well  and  the  kind  we  want  to 
promote,  if  the  State  employment  service 
Is  willing  and  able  and  desirous  of  doing 
the  Job  they  ought  to  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  that  Job. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  generous  comments,  and  partic- 
ularly appreciate  our  agreement  as  a 
matter  of  legislative  history  here  on  what 
our  objective  is  and  the  way  we  want 
the  programs  administered  under  the 
circumstances  when  it  Is  feasible  to  ac- 
complish the  objectives  of  the  act 
through  the  State  agencies. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  will  agree  that 
where  a  State  is  responsible  and  where 
it  has  an  organization  of  employees  who 
are  experienced  in  administering  these 
types  of  programs  they  can  do  a  great 
deal  to  coordinate  the  many  training 
programs  we  have. 

Unfortunately,  today  in  New  York  we 
have  a  m*"*""""  of  14  and  probably  a 
maximum  of  30  or  35  different  training 
programs,  many  of  them  emanating  from 
different  legislative  sources  than  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  I  believe  the  States  can  help  us  in 
beginning  to  coordinate  those  programs 
because  many  of  them  are  also  adminis- 
tered at  the  Stete  level. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendments  offered  by 
my  good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York. 

With  few  exceptions,  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  States  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
have  been  extremely  effective  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  those  whose  training  is  not 
adequate  for  our  increasingly  techno- 
logical society.  ,^    . 

Operation  of  MDTA  has  since  Its  in- 
ception been  almost  free  of  the  kind  of 
criticism  frequently  leveled  against  some 
of  our  other  legislative  efforts. 


Possibly  It  is  MDTA's  very  popular- 
ity—and consequently  lU  relative  assur- 
ance of  continued  funding  support— that 
iB  responsible  for  its  present  role  as  a 
source  of  funds  for  new  programs  ini- 
tiated by  the  executive  branch. 

Let  me  make  very  clear,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  complete  agreement  with  the 
minority  report  statement  of  whole- 
hearted approval  of  the  innovative  con- 
cepts in  CEP  and  JOBS  programs. 

But  regardless  of  the  worthof  theee 
new  endeavors.  State-run  MDTA  pro- 
grams of  proven  merit  should  not  be 
subject  to  severe  cutbacks  for  the  others' 
benefit. 

By  the  same  token,  I  would  not  favor 
gutting  a  successful  and  on-going  edu- 
cation program  so  that  fimds  might  be 
placed  in  another. 

The  point  Is.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
successful  programs  operating  under 
MDTA — programs  which  have  demon- 
strated their  effectiveness — programs 
meeting  community  needs — should  not 
die  for  lack  of  fimds  so  that  those  funds 
may  be  channeled  elsewhere  under  non- 
existent legislative  authority. 

Back-door  pilferage  is  not  consistent 
with  responsible  legislating. 

Traditional  manpower  programs 
should  be  assured  of  continued  existence 
until  such  time  as  Congress  decides  that 
they  are  no  longer  necessary  or  useful. 
Their  fate  should  not  depend  solely  on 
whether  a  new  approach  might  be 
equally  or  more  effective. 

I  therefore  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  amendments  before  us 
today.  ^^  , 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  merely  want  to  say,  speaking  for  my- 
self, that  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  as  they 
were  read  to  the  Committee,  certainly 
do  nothing  to  detract  from  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program,  and  I  believe,  by 
putting  emphasis  on  our  desire  to  work 
through  State  employment  services,  they 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

With  respect  to  the  second  portion  of 
the  amendments — that  is,  the  use  of  the 
MDTA  allocated  funds  for  the  JOBS  and 
CEP  programs — I  can  certainly  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  concern. 

I  imderstand  him  to  say  that  in  New 
York,  for  instance,  very,  very  littie  is 
left  for  the  regular  MDTA-OJT  pro- 
grams after  the  CEP  and  NAB  programs 
have  been  funded  from  the  State's  allo- 
cations. At  the  same  time  the  gentleman 
frt>m  New  York  recognizes  he  does  not 
want  to  hurt  those  programs,  either.  As 
I  understand  his  amendment,  it  only 
goes  Into  effect  after  the  requisite  funds 
for  the  CEP  and  JOBS  programs  have 
been  appropriated. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  That  is  correct.  The 
gentleman  will  recall  that  on  the  appro- 
priation bill,  as  I  earlier  stated,  we  de- 
bated this  point  back  and  forth  at  some 
length.  The  genUeman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  QuiKl  and  I  tried  to  clarify  that  we 
were  not  attempting  to  attack  the  con- 
cept of  involving  business  in  the  CEP 


and  JOBS  programs,  but  we  felt  that  we 
shoiUd  protect  the  sanctity  of  the  regu- 
lar   MDTA    on-the-job    program.    The 
merit  of  adopting  this  amendment  is 
that  people  will  know  exactly  where  they 
stand.  If  the  appropriation  process  pro- 
duces the  money  that  has  been  requested 
for  the  JOBS  and  CEP  programs,  the 
State  will  get  full  funding  for  OJT.  If 
not,  then  JOBS  and  CEP  get  their  money 
and  the  rest  wUl  be  aUocated  thereafter 
to  the  States.  Even  if  Congress  does  not 
give  all  of  the  money  necessary,  as  I 
think  it  shoiUd.  we  wiU  avoid  the  situa- 
tion  we   have   had   where   the   States 
thought  that  they  would  get  a  great  deal 
more  money  and  went  through  tiie  proc- 
ess of  approving  applications  and  then 
found  that  the  money  was  not  available. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  think  that 
the  amendment  in  its  present  form  is 
certainly  acceptable. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentieman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  MDTA  and 
particularly  in  suppcwt  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentieman  from  New 
Yoric  IMr.  GooDBtLl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  extension 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962. 

This  act  has  been  an  important  and.  I 
might  add,  a  successful  tool  In  fighting 
unemployment  in  this  country.  Under 
this  measure,  hundreds  of  individuals 
have  been  given  Job  training  so  that  they 
can  successfully  compete  in  the  Job 
market  and  contribute  to  our  growing 
economy  in  a  positive  way. 

This  measure  can  provide  the  answer 
to  one  of  America's  most  pressing  social 
problems.  It  can  provide  Job  training  and 
employment  for  the  disadvantaged — 
particularly  the  poverty-stricken  who 
live  In  urban  ghettos.  It  can  take  these 
people  off  the  welfare  rolls  and  make 
them  active  participants  in  our  economic 
system. 

The     Manpower     DevelcHxnent     and 
Training  Act  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  Re- 
publican effort  to  utilize  the  vast  re- 
sources of  American  private  enterprise  in 
upgrading  and  developing  our  manpower 
resources.  The  Republican  effort  in  this 
area  began  in  1961  with  a  study  by  the 
House    Republican    policy    committee 
which  became  the  basis  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962, 
enacted  Into  law  by  the  87th  Congress. 
It  is  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Con- 
gress, when  it  passed  this  measure  back 
in  1962,  intended  that  the  States  should 
be  full  partners  in  the  Federal  manpower 
program.  Section  301  contains  an  alloca- 
tion formula  which  provides  a  metiiod 
of  distributing  fimds  to  the  States.  Sec- 
tion 206  encourages  and  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  States  and  to  utilize  the 
services  of  the  State  agencies. 

The  Johnson-Humphrey  administra- 
tion has  disregarded  this  congressional 
intent.  The  States  have  experienced  de- 
lays in  the  funding  of  projects.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  completely  by- 
passed the  States  by  proposing  that  the 
promotion,  development,  and  funding  of 


on-the-job  training  projects  be  assumed 
by  Federal  personnel.  Many  sound  on- 
the-job  training  projects  have  been  elim- 
inated because  the  administration  has  di- 
verted funds  to  finance  new  programs 
imder  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
These  new  programs  should  have  sepa- 
rate fxmding — they  should  not  be  funded 
at  the  expense  of  a  proven  and  on-going 
program. 

In  order  to  have  an  effective  training 
program.  States  must  be  permitted  to 
participate  on  an  active  partnership  basis 
with  the  Federal  Government.  Efforts  to 
involve  private  enterprise  should  be  en- 
couraged— not  discouraged.  Funds  that 
have  been  appropriated  to  implement  the 
Manpower   Development   and   Training 
Act  should  be  utilized  for  that  purpose. 
Funds  allocated  to  the  States  should  bp 
released  to   finance  approved  projects 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  should  be  re- 
quired to  enter  into  appropriate  agre*" 
ments  with  the  States  and  State  age" 
cies  Interested  In  becoming  active  wortf 
Ing  partners  in  the  Federal  manpowp- 

program.  ^    ^  ^ 

Amendments    will    be    offered    todas 
which  if  adc^ed,  will  achieve  these  pur- 
poses. The  Manpower  Development  anC 
Training  Act  can  be  the  basis  for  a  sue 
cessful  program  in  the  field  of  Job  train- 
ing. It  can  utilize  the  training  resourceii 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  Statw 
and  private  enterprise,  all  working  t<»- 
gether  to  provide  meaningful  training  f f  »t 
jobs  that  are  waiting  to  be  filled. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  GoodellI. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMKNDMKNT  OITIKED  BT  MR.  KEID  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  sis  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ran  of  New 
York-  On  page  6,  line  5.  after  "Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands", 
insert  the  foUowlng  new  secUon: 

"Sbc.  6.  Section  106  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'LABOR     ICARKXT     INTORltATlON     A^^>     JO*       'l 
MATCBXNO    PROGRAM 

"'S«c  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shaU  develop  a  comprehensive  system  of 
labor  market  InformaUon  on  a  national. 
State,  local,  or  other  appn^rlate  basis,  in- 
cluding   but    not    limited    to    information 

"'(1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  lny>edl- 
ments  to  the  maximum  development  of  In- 
dividual  employment  potential  Including  the 
number  and  characteristics  of  all  persons 
reaulrlnK  manpower  services; 

"'(2)  job  opportunities  and  skUl  require- 
ments; ,  .„ 

"  '(3)  labor  supply  in  various  skills. 

"•(4)  occupational  outlook  and  employ- 
ment trends  in  various  occupations;  and 

"•(6)  in  cooperation  and  after  consulto- 
tlon  with  the  secretary  of  Commerce  eco- 
nomic and  business  development  and  loca- 
tion trends. 

information  coUected  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  developed  and  made  avaUable  in  a 
timely  fashion  in  order  to  meet  In  a  compre- 
hensive manner  the  needs  of  public  and  pri- 
vate users,  including  the  need  for  such 
information  In  recruitment,  counseling,  edu- 
cation, training,  placement.  Job  development, 
and  other  appropriate  activities  under  this 
Act  and  under  the  Economic  OpportuiUty 
Act  of  19«4,  The  Social  Security  Act,  the 
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PubUc  Works  and  Econoduc  D*^«loPP«^^ 

RehablUtatlon      Act.      Ihe      °?"*""!^*i^ 
ClUe.    and   MetropoUta.  >   I>;velop«n*nt   Act 

of  19«e.  and  other  retevi  nt  Federal  •*•*"*??• 
"•(b) 'The  Secretary  of  lAl)or  anaii  w- 
velop  and  publish  on  a  r«  jular  barts  Inlocma- 
tlon  on  avalUble  Job  opiK>rtunmea  «"»««»- 
out  the  United  States  oo  a  Nattonal.  Btate. 
local,  or  other  approprlute  basis  ^o'  "".^S 
pubUc  and  private  Job  pi  acement  "^  related 
ictlvltles  and  In  conned  Ion  with  Job  m»tc|»- 
ing   programs   conducteX   pursuant   to   this 
subsection.  The  Secretai  y  is  directed  to  de- 
velop  and  establish  a  pi  ogram  for  matehln« 
the  quallflcatlons  of  unBmployed.  widerwn- 
ployed,   and   low-lncom(     persons  with   em- 
plwer  requirements  an  a  Job  opportunities 
Si  a  National.  State.  lo«  J.  or  other  appropri- 
ate basis.  Such  progratis  shall  be  daalgned 
to  provide  a  quick  and  <  irect  mean*  of  com^ 
municatlon   among  loc»l  recrultmant,  JoD 
training  and  plaoemeni   agencies  and  orga- 
niaattons.  and  between    such  agenolea  ana 
orsanlaatlons  on  a  Natl  anal.  State,  loeal,  or 
other  apMKWrtate  barf*  with  a  view  to  the 
refesral  njiA  placement  of  such  person*  in 
lobe  In  the  developmei  t  of  tuch  a  program, 
the  Secretary  shaU  mal  e  maximum  Pfwlu* 
Tise  of  electronic  data  processing  and  tele- 
communication systemii  for  the  storage,  re_ 
trleval,    and    commiin  cation    of    Job    and 
worker  information. 

•"(c)  A  report  on  the  actlvltlea  and 
achievement*  under  til*  section  shaU  be 
included  in  the  report  required  under  sec- 
tion 107. 

'"(d)  Not  lee*  than  a  per  centimi  of  the 
sum*  approprlatwl  to  a  ly  fl«cal  year  to  cairy 
out  titles  I.  n.  and  H :  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  only  for  carry  ing  out  the  provision* 
of  subsection  (b)  of  tJiU  section.'" 
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Mr.  REID  of  Ne^  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  would  fill  a  most 
serious  gap  In  our  efforts  to  train  im- 
employed  and  imd(  remployed  persons 
and  place  them  In  obs  of  permanence 
and  substance.  Slmi>ly  stated.  It  would 
gather  data  on  job  a  /allablllty  and  labor 
supply  in  partlculiir  skills  and  geo- 
grwhlc  areas  and  match  them  by  a 
variety  of  programs,  utilizing  the  tech- 
niques of  electronic  data  prooeaalng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thl  s  provision  would  be 
a  significant  part  o  the  MDTA's  effort 
to  train  and  employ  people  at  a  Job  level 
which  Is  comparabl !  to  their  ability.  It 
Is  already  a  part  ol  the  MDTA  bill  re- 
ported out  by  the  Sjnate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Wf  If  are. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  cording  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Stat  sties  there  are  now 
some  3  million  imtmployed  Americans. 
However,  the  impor  ant  figure  is  the  un- 
deremployed and  tie  Bureau  of  lAbor 
Statistics  data  Is  Imited  to  some  2.3 
million  who  are  "en  iployed  part  time  for 
economic  reasons." 

Mr.  Chairman,  c.  early  there  are  four 
or  five  times  that  m  mber.  It  is  conserva- 
tively estimated  thi  ,t  there  are  between 
10  and  11  million  jeople  who  faU  into 
this  category,  who  are  working  in  Jobs 
below  their  level  of  skill  and  ability.  This 
information  gap  on  y  serves  to  highlight 
the  fact  that  our  ti  aining  programs  are 
often  unrelated  to  the  location,  ability, 
and  potential  of  th<ise  to  be  assisted. 

In  addition,  it  is  I  ecoming  increasingly 
difficult  for  us  to  f  )rmulate  meaningful 
programs  and  to  e  icourage  private  en- 
terprise partlcipatiMi  without  accurate 
knowledge  about  ths  persons  available  to 
be  trained  and  em  jloyed.  A  nationwide 


lob  opportunity  statisUcs  program  which 
wiU  provide  periodic  and  timely  infor- 
mation on  the  site,  extent,  and  type  of 
job  vacancies,  cMnblned  with  a  progrwa 
of  research  and  analysis  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  would  further  the  objec- 
tives of  MDTA.  „.  ^. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  .  ^  n  k^ 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 

*^Mr    PERKINS.  Is  this  the  identical 
language  that  is  contained  In  the  Senate 

Mr;  REID  of  New  York.  It  is  the  iden- 
tical language. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentieman  will  yield  further,  insofar  as 
I  am  concerned  and  I  do  not  know  the 
position  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  O-HaraI  on  this  particmar 
amendment,  I  cannot  see  any  objection 
to  the  amendment  which  would  make  it 
imacceptable  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield?  ,  ^  ♦„ 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentieman  from  Iowa. 

Mr   GROSS.  Would  this  amendment 
tovolve  any  additional  costs?  Would  It 
expand  the  program  to  the  extent  where- 
by it  would  call  for  any  additional  costs? 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  In  response 
to   the   distinguished    gentieman   from 
Iowa,  the  amendment  specifically  pro- 
vides that  not  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
sums  appropriated  in  any  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  tities  I,  H.  and  IH  of  the  act 
shall  be  available  for  this  purpose.  There 
would  not  be  added  funds.  It  would  say 
that  of  the  funds  appropriated  2  percent 
could  be  utUlzed  for  collecting  and  dis- 
seminating   data.    The    basic    purpose 
would  be  to  obtain  data  on  skills  needed 
and  persons  available  to  fUl  them.  At  the 
moment  we  do  not  have  adequate  in- 
formation in  this  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 

gentieman  will  yield  further 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Certainly. 
Mr.  GROSS.  While  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  read  the  amendment,  I 
did  hear  it  read  and  I  must  say  to  the 
gentieman  I  am  surprised  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  is  not  presently  dotog 
the  .things  that  are  proposed  to  be  done 
imder  the  terms  of  your  amendment. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  If  this 
sort  of  information  is  necessary  that  we 
have  to  call  upon  the  Secretary  to  act. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  can  well  \m- 
derstand  the  point  raised  by  the  gentie- 
man. I  have  long  felt  that  the  Depart- 
ment should  do  this,  but  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Mr.  Wlrtz,  and  Under  Secretary 
Reynolds,  whom  I  talked  to  this  morning, 
would  hke  to  have  this  authority  and  feel 
that  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  any  in- 
telligent planning  for  private  enterprise 
participation  in  future  programs  to  have 
inventories  of  skills  and  needs  and 
capabilities.  However,  the  fact  is  that 
the  Department  has  not  been  doing  it, 
and  I  believe  they  should. 

Mr.  OTIARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 


Mr.  OTIARA  of  Michigan.  I  would  like 
to  add.  in  response  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
gentieman  from  Iowa,  that  the  Depart- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  title  I  of 
his  act  has  been  acquiring  certain  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  categories 
listed  in  subsection  1  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
but  they  do  not  have  this  to  a  systematic 
toventory  form.  They  have  on  several 
occasions  requested  appropriations  from 
the  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  estao- 
lishing  this  sort  of  system  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Ram]  en- 
visions to  this  amendment.  Those  appro- 
priations have  not  to  the  past  been  forth- 
coming, and  I  do  not  know  if  they  wiU 
be  now  or  not.  I  believe  that  would  still 
remato  the  problem  because,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  clearly  perceives,  to  do 
this  on  a  thorough  and  large-scale  basis 
would  require  considerable  tovolvement 

of  fimds.  ,, 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentie- 
man from  New  York  authorizes  the  use 
of  2  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated 
under  this  act  for  this  purpose. 

I  would  want  to  toquire  f  rwn  the  gen- 
tleman, if  I  could,  does  the  gentieman 
envision— and  I  notice  that  the  gentie- 
man says  here  in  his  amendment,  not 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated shall  be  available  only  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section.  Does  the  gentleman  en- 
vision tiiat  no  matter  what  the  needs  of 
the  rest  of  the  manpower  program  are. 
that  they  must  use  at  least  2  percent  of 
the  funds  appropriated  under  the  MDTA 
authorization  to  do  this  job  regardless 
of  whether  this  shoi-ts  them  to  some 

other  areas?  .        . 

When  I  got  to  reading  the  amendment, 
I  became  worried  about  this. 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  That  is  not  my 
understandtog.  I  beUeve  it  would  be  dis- 
cretionary, but  I  would  hope,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  view  of  the  gentieman  from 
Michigan  as  weU,  that  the  Department 
would  be  given  the  authority,  and  that 
the  Congress  to  its  wisdom  would  pro- 
vide such  funds  as  might  to  the  future 
be  necessary.  But  I  believe  if  we  have 
these  various  programs  without  estao- 
lishlng  systems  for  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  data— or  without  fund- 
mg  such  systems  adequately— that  we 
would  not  be  maximizing  the  skills  we 
have  to  this  country,  and  we  will  not 
necessarily  be  training  people  for  exist- 
ing or  future  jobs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Mich- 
igan and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
REID  of  New  York  was  aUowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  mtoutes.) 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  Yorit.  I  yield  to  the 
gentieman  f  rwn  Michigan. 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  I  talked  to  tiie  gentieman 
before  he  offered  the  amendment  I  ex- 
pressed my  agreement  with  the  amend- 
ment, but  stoce  then  I  have  become  con- 
c^ned  about  the  last  subsection,  sub- 
section (b).  I  wonder  if  the  gentieman 
from  New  York  would  object  to  an 
amendment  which  would  simply  strike 
subsection  (b)  of  his  amendment  so  that 
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it  would  simply  say  that  tills  is  one  of  the 
mupoees  for  which  funds  appropriated 
under  this  act  could  be  used? 

This  would  leave  tiie  Secretary  some 
discretion  as  to  the  level  of  funding  for 
this  operation.  ,    ,        , .  .^„^ 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  tiiat.  But  I  would  hope 
the  gentleman  would  Joto  with  me  to 
expr^sing  the  hope  that  there  would  be 
an  understanding  that  certata  funds 
would  be  utilized. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  would  cer- 
tainly be  happy  to  do  this,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  put  them  to  any  situation  where 
they  have  to  do  this  at  the  expoise  of 
their  primary  duties. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  understand 

that.  I  believe  we  ought  to  express  the 

hope  that  they  would  find  a  way  to  do 

this.  ..      .  i. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 

gentieman. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  .  ,^  ♦„  ♦»,„ 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  thank  the  gentiwnan  for 

yieldtog.  ^      ^     j.       <- 

Mr  Chairman,  my  understanding  is 
that  this  amendment  primarily  clarifies 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  in  this 
area.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  That  Is  cor- 
rect That  is  because  it  is  not  systemized 
and  It  is  not  dissemtoated.  so  that  the 
private  employers  as  weU  as  the  pubUc 
employers  are  not  presentiy  in  a  position 
to  know  what  skills  are  needed  or  what 
traintog  programs  should  be  developed  to 
match  future  job  opentogs. 

Mr  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  tne 
gentieman.  and  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
amendment.  I  wish  to  commend  the  gen- 
tieman from  New  York  for  bringing  this 
amendment  forward. 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 

gentieman  yield?  ,  _,  ,j  »^  ♦!,-, 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 

gentleman.  , 

Mr  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this 

is  a  very  good  amendment  and  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  and  the  blU 
now  under  consideration  by  the  House, 
to  extend  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  and  in  partic- 
ular to  express  my  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentieman  from  New  York 
[Mr  RMDl.  This  amendment  would  set 
up  a  labor  market  toformation  and  Job 
matchtog  program  withto  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

One  of  the  numy  ways  of  combating 
poverty  Is  to  help  the  poor  berome  pro- 
ductive members  of  society.  Job  training 
is  one  positive  way;  but  obviously,  train- 
ing by  Itself,  is  not  always  enough.  We 
must  also  match  people  with  Jobs.  I  have 
long  been  aware  that  to  do  this,  we  must 
know  what  Jobs  need  to  be  AUed.  to  what 
extent,  and  where.  The  avaUaWJlty  of 
such  Job  vacancy  information  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  factor  to  brlngtog  America  s 
unemployed  and  underemployed  tato  the 
ranks  of  fully  productive  citizens.  I  hope 
the  amendment  and  this  legislation  are 
approved  by  the  House. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 


Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  erithuslastic  support  of  the  am^d- 
Sent  offered  by  my  dif^i^guUhed  col- 
league, tiie  gentieman  from  New  York. 

would   tiie   gentieman's   amendment 

also  taclude  tiie  desi«n  ,<>'  »  «'°iP"S'^ 
system  of  linking  available  Jobs  witti  to- 
SSLu  who  are  to  tiie  Job  market? 
I  would  like  to  call  to  Uie  attention  of 
our  coUeague  the  testimony  that  tiie 
sJiretoiy  gave  about  such  a  computer 
SSST^hit  is  already  to  existent 
throughout  aU  of  Japan  where  there  Is 
S!^^puter  bank  whi«Ji  Unks  todl^'jjf 
who  are  looking  for  Jobs  with  Jobs  ae 

mftnrting  those  skills.  

MrMJD  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  reiiponse  to  tiie  gentieman.  tiie  answer 
would  be  to  the  affirmative. 

The  language  in  the  amendment  spe- 
cifically states: 

in  the  development  of  such  a  program  the 
Secretory  shall  make  maximum  possible  use 
of^e^uonlc  dau  processing  and  telecom- 
mu^Son  system,  for  the  storage.  reUleva^^ 
and  communication  of  Job  and  worker 
Information. 


I  would  toterpret  that  to  mean  a  Job 
computer  banktog  system  that  would  be 
~oadly  used  and  would  be  hooked  up 
with  Various  offices  and  which  could  pro- 
vide very  promptly  tiie  toformation  to 
be  disseminated  throughout  the  country^ 

Mr  SCHEUER.  And  it  would  Unk  tiie 
jobseekers  with  the  available  jobs. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Yes;  and  it  Is 
the  Itokage  which,  as  the  gentleman 
knows  Slacking  to ttUs  important  work^ 

Mr  SCHEUER.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  on  the  very  thorough  work  he 
hS  done  and  I  wish  to  say  I  am  very 
much  to  favor  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  tiie 
gentieman  very  much. 

CAU     TO     THE     ABUKtPMXNT    OFreKED  .  BY     MR. 
REm  or  N*W  YORK 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
SnSidment  offered  by  «ie  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rsml. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OBaiu  of  M^h- 
Igan  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr .  R^™ 
ofNew  York:  On  page  3  of  the  amendment, 
strike  out  aU  of  lines  21  through  24. 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  simply  strikes  out  tiie  provision 
about  the  2  percent. 

It  leaves  this  one  of  the  functions  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  under  this 
act  but  sets  aside  no  particular  share  of 
funds  earmarked  for  this  purpose. 

This  is  the  amendment  that  I  ms- 
cussed  with  the  gentieman  from  New 
York,  and  we  are  to  agreement  that  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  Institute  and 
effectively  operate  such  a  system,  but  we 
do  not  want  to  set  aside  any  particidar 
sum  We  want  that  to  depend  upon  the 
other  needs  of  the  whole  program  and 
upon  the  amounts  appropriated. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wUl  the  gentleman  yield?     ^   .  ,^  ^    .. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  Is  a  correct  statement. 

It  is  certatoly  our  hope  that  nonethe- 
less the  work  described  to  this  amend- 
ment will  go  forward. 


Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  ask  that  this  amendment  be 
agreed  to  and  likewise  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentieman  from  New 
York  be  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  OTIaraI  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  ReidI. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentie- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  RudI.  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    omXEO    BT    MR.    STDOER    OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsto.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sthgee  of  Wis- 
consin: On  page  6.  immediately  after  line  5. 
Insert  the  following: 

"X-IMrTATION  ON  SICRETARY'S  REAPPORTION- 
MENT OP  rtTNDS 

"Skc.  6.  The  proviso  to  section  301  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  iB  amended  by — 

••(I)  sulking  out  the  words  "sixth  month 
and  inaertlrg  In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  ninth 

month';  .„«  j       .  „„.! 

"(2)  striking  out  the  words  '30  days   and 

lusertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  words   15  days  : 

••(3)  striking  out  the  phrase  'except  that 
the  requirement  for  prior  notice  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  reapporUonment 
made  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year."  " 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  is  an  amend- 
ment that  is  to  the  bill  to  the  other  body 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont,  Mr.  Prouty. 

The  priviso  to  section  301  to  the  pres- 
ent law  provides  that  MDTA  funds  ap- 
portioned to  a  particular  State  for  a  fis- 
cal year  may  not  be  reapportioned  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  untU  after  the  sixth 
month  of  such  fiscal  year.  It  further  pro- 
vides that  funds  may  be  reapportioned 
during  the  third  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year  after  30  days'  notice  has  been  given 
a  State  and  during  the  fourth  quarter 
without  any  prior  notice  to  the  State. 
My  amendment  prohibits  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  from  reapportiontog  a 
State's  MDTA  funds  untU  after  the  9th 
month  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  also  requires 
that  a  State  be  given  15  days'  prior  no- 
tice if  Its  funds  are  to  be  reapportioned. 
Unfortunately  there  Is  often  a  freeze 
on  approval  of  State  programs  durtog 
the  early  months  of  a  fiscal  year,  whUe 
legislative  deUberatlons  are  still  taking 
place    This  amendment  will  allow  the 
States  more  time  to  develop  programs 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  more  time 
to  consider  State  appUcations,  once  the 
freeze  is  removed. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
hawjy  to  yield  to  the  gentieman  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  gentieman  from  Wiscon- 
sto if  this  am«idment,  as  I  understand 
it,  in  no  wise  takes  away  from  the  Sec- 
retary   the    authority    to    reapportion 
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funds  but  merely  c  tsnges  the  time  from 
the  sixth  mcmth  o  the  ninth  month 
before  the  SeeretiJT  can  reapportion 
them  and  reduces  the  required  period 
of  notice  from  30    o  15  days? 

Am  I  correct  in  \  hat  statement? 

Mr.  8TE30ER  of  Wisconsin.  Tlie  gen- 
tleman fn»n  Kenuefcy  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  PERKINS,  mth  that  understand- 
ing there  is  no  obJ(  ction  to  the  amend- 
ment that  I  know  at  on  this  side. 


of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
baclc  the  ranalnder 


Mr.     STEJOER 
Chairman,  I  yield 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMA^ .  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  oBt  red  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steigir]. 

The  amendment  xras  agreed  to 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  nroi-d. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nrhen  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  wi  is  extended  last  year 
an  amendment  wt  is  Included  whereby 
the  General  Acounting  Office  was 
dlKOted-to  study  the  efQciency  of  pro- 
gram admlnlstratl  m  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportuilty  and  local  public 
and  private  agencies  and  to  determine 
the  extent  to  wlilch  OEO  activities 
achieved  the  objectives  as  set  forth  in 
the  legislation.  The  legislation  called  for 
an  evaluation  of  tt  e  effectiveness  of  the 
entire  program  as  veil  as  recommenda- 
tions for  additional  legislation  that  OAO 
might  deem  advlsible,  with  a  final  re- 
porting deadline  cf  December  1,  1968. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
presently  allocates  over  $18  million  for 
research,  evaluatioi .  and  audit  work.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  this  groat  outlay  of  money, 
it  was  the  thinking  of  the  Congress  that 
GAO,  being  the  con  {ressional  instrument 
for  the  legislative  ( oversight  in  checking 
the  efficiency  of  governmental  opera- 
tions, should  condi  ct  an  objective  eval- 
uation. This  evaluation  was  considered 
advantageous  in  vli  tw  of  the  substantial 
opposition  to  many  of  the  programs  op- 
erated by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  their  ef  ectlveness  in  (derat- 
ing them. 

Although  the  mcnpower  development 
and  training  programs  have  not  been 
as  expensive  as  th;  programs  operated 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
there  has  been  a  co  nsiderable  amoimt  of 
money  expended,  '[liere  has  not  been, 
however,  the  degiee  of  opposition  to 
MDTA  and  other  'vocational  and  man- 
power programs  en  there  have  been  to 
the  Office  of  Econoi  olc  Opportimlty's.  In 
fact,  throughout  tlie  history  of  MDTA 
there  has  been  strong  bipartisan  sumwrt. 
from  the  Inception  sf  the  bUl  through  its 
extensions  and  hire  again  today  as 
agreement  has  bien  reached  on  all 
amendments  that    lave  been  offered. 

We  have  found  li  the  past  that  there 
have  been  internal  studies  and  evalua- 
tions of  programs  }y  the  governmental 
agencies  operating  them,  but  this  has 
not  been  done  in  iIDTA.  I  have  some 
reservations  regard!  ng  agencies  conduct- 
ing their  own  studies  and  providing  ob- 
jective evaluations  comparable  to  thoae 
in  wliich  OAO  is  involved.  The  OAO 
has  indicated  that  i ;  does  not  wish  to  be 
obligated  to  a  statu  lory  requirement  for 


another  compulsorj 
with  the  Office  of 


study  as  they  were 
Economic  Opportu- 


nity. I  would  like  to  see  now  that  MDTA 
has  operated  for  approximately  6 
years,  that  the  effeotlveneas  and  effici- 
ency of  this  program  be  studied  and  that 
the  OAO  be  involved  in  It.  I  would  go 
even  further  to  say  that  In  the  future 
the  Congress  itself  ought  to  address  it- 
self to  oversight  matters  In  Its  own  aa« 
thorizing  committees.  We  have  not,  how- 
ever, reached  that  point. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  BfOchlgan — and  I  would  gladly  yldd 
to  him — ^if  he  agrees  with  me  in  these 
observations  and  what  comments  he 
might  have  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  get  on  the  record 
that  I  agree  completely  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota.  We  liave  been 
underway  in  this  program  now  for  about 
5  or  6  years.  We  know  a  number  of  pro- 
grams have  worked  out  very  well.  Ottiers 
have  not  worked  so  well.  But  I  feel  as  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  feels,  that 
there  is  a  much  gerater  need  for  defini- 
tive data  in  the  evaluation  of  the  several 
approaches  that  have  been  utilized  In 
these  MDTA  programs  that  would  offer 
some  guidance  to  us  as  legislators  in 
terms  of  the  shaping  of  future  legisla- 
tion and  in  reshaping  this  legislation  as 
needed. 

I  am  optimistic  that  some  steps  have 
been  taken  in  this  regard  that  will  be 
helpful.  I  like  to  think  the  Department 
has  become  more  aware  of  the  need  for 
this  sort  of  thing.  I  am  also  apprised  of 
the  fact  that  GAO  has  been  getting  in- 
volved somewhat  in  the  Department's 
own  evaluation  of  the  program.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  they  will  continue,  because 
I  think  their  experience  could  be  very 
useful  here. 

I  am  with  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota on  this.  I  think  the  next  thing 
we  ought  to  undertake  to  do  with  MDTA 
Is  really  to  build  into  it  some  evaluation, 
and  particularly  I  think  we  ought  to  exer- 
cise our  own  responsibilities  in  terms  of 
getting  some  evaluation  we  think  we  can 
rely  on  and  use  to  guide  us  in  our  future 
consideration  of  these  programs.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  making  a  valuable  con- 
tribution^^ 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  hope  next  year  and  in  the  years 
thereafter  we  will  consider  evaluation  not 
only  in  MDTA  but  in  other  vocational 
and  educational  programs.  In  a  number 
of  programs  I  have  already  indicated  my 
desire  for  better  coordination  by  recom- 
mending a  new  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  Manpower,  In  order  that  our 
decisions  may  be  made  wisely  in  future 
Congresses.  I  think  we  need  better  studies 
by  the  Department  and  also  by  the  GAO 
itself — which  at  present  is  the  only  inde- 
pendent agency  responsible  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  McCormack,  and 
by  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Qnix  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mere- 


ly want  to  state  that  I  am  wholehearted- 
ly in  agreement  with  the  suggestion  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Min- 
neaota  [Mr.  Qonl  and  in  agreement 
with  the  colloquy  that  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  the  gentteman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  OlLuul . 

I  certainly  feel  that  In  many  areas  the 
programs  have  not  been  properly  evalu- 
ated. For  instance,  in  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunl^  we  authorized  an 
evaluation  and  study,  and  I  have  some 
infonnatlon  that  some  money  has  not 
been,  in  my  Judgment,  wisely  expended 
through  contracts,  on  evaluating  certain 
programs.  But,  be  that  Is  it  may,  there 
would  be  no  way  as  I  see  it,  to  evaluate 
the  MDTA  programs  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  participated. 

The  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  deserves  consideration  in  the 
future,  and  I  Imow  that  we  will  work 
toward  that  end  to  Improve  not  only  the 
MDTA  and  vocational  education  but  also 
the  quality  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H  Jl. 
15045  which  extends  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  another  4 
years  to  June  30, 1972. 

This  act  when  it  was  first  conceived 
seemed  to  be  the  answer  to  tiuning  im- 
employed  and  underemployed  men  and 
women  into  more  useful  and  productive 
members  of  our  society. 

This  program  was  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  the  needs  of  the  hard 
core  imemployed  through  a  massive,  co- 
ordinated effort  by  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  combined  with  the 
private  sector. 

But  this  has  not  been  accomplished. 
We  cannot  look  upon  this  bill  as  the 
whole  answer  to  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment. What  has  been  accom- 
plished in  recent  years  is  a  disillusion- 
ment of  the  private  sector  through  the 
unfulfilled  promises  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

To  cany  out  an  effective  program, 
more  effort  must  be  made  to  bring  in 
the  States  and  private  sector  as  partners. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  supported  amend- 
ments to  this  act.  HJl.  15045,  which 
would  enhance  a  partnership  effort. 

The  Governor  of  my  great  State,  the 
Honorable  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  in  a 
telegram  to  me  today,  says  that  New 
York  is  ready  and  willing  to  Join  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  partner  in  this 
effort.  New  York  is  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  on-the-job  training  aspects 
of  this  program. 

Governor  Rockefeller  has  urged  sup- 
port of  those  amendments  which  would 
clear^  identify  and  delegate  to  the 
States  those  phases  of  Federal  man- 
power training  programs  which  the 
States  are  able  and  willing  to  undertake. 

It  Is  of  critical  Importance  that  this  ap- 
proach b«  Incorporated  In  the  final  legisla- 
tion Of  the  nation  is  to  have  a  viable  Federal- 
State  partnership  In  solving  manpower 
problems. 

The  Governor  said. 
Just  last  week  in  my  36th  Congres- 
sional District,  a  State  senate  hearing 
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was  held  on  this  problem,  clearly  show- 
ing that  this  legislative  body  is  aware 
of  the  problems.  ^^    „*  * 

My  friend  and  colleague  in  the  State 
legislature.  State  Senator  Thomas  La- 
veme  of  Rochester,  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Industry.  speUed  it  out  when  he 
said: 

This  committee,  after  a  year-long  study, 
has  concluded  that  our  government  efforts 
are  Inadequate  and  misdirected.  WhUe  we 
have  made  substantial  Investments  In  man- 
power, these  Investments  are  dwarfed  by  the 
size  of  our  welfare  budget. 


In  New  York  State  alone  the  annual 
budget  at  all  levels  of  government  for 
welfare  is  $1.8  billion.  Think  what  a  sub- 
stantial cut  in  the  number  of  persons 
requiring  welfare  would  mean  to  our 
economy.  ,      „    , 

The  National  Alliance  for  Business— 
NAB— says  it  Is  surpasshig  its  quota  of 
100,000  Jobs  in  1968  for  the  hard  core. 

Well,  I  for  one  do  not  think  we  can 
be  satisfied  with  meeting  quotas  on  such 
a  crucial  problem.  Our  "quota"  must  be 
a  Job-training  opportunity  for  aU  who 
seek  work  to  upgrade  themselves  and 
provide  for  theh-  families. 

We  have  so  far  fallen  far  short  of  this 

There  is  a  major  example  of  an  unful- 
filled promise  by  the  administration  In 
my  own  district.  This  was  the  rejection 
of  a  retailers  employment  program  by 
the  Labor  Department.  More  than  200 
hard-core  unemployed  men  and  women 
m  the  Rochester  area  would  have  been 
trained  for  work  in  retaU  stores  and 
warehouses. 

This  was  a  shortsighted  act  by  the 
Department. 

The  administration  has  touted  its  NAB 
program  as  a  major  step  toward  solving 
urban  uneim)loyment  and  underem- 
ployment. 

But  like  past  programs,  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  f  oUowed  through  in  a  way 
which  could  achieve  the  pubUcized  goals. 
The  Job  opportunities  in  business — 
JOBS — program  launched  by  the  NAB 
was  supposed  to  be  this  year's  glamor 
program.  Businessmen  in  Rochester,  in- 
cluding many  of  our  retailers,  were  en- 
couraged to  prepare  for  the  JOBS  pro- 
gram. In  the  end  they  got  100  slots. 

These  businesses  had  cut  back  sum- 
mer hiring  in  anticipation  of  the  JOBS 
contract.  They  had  ahready  tooled  up 
when  the  Washington  ax  fell. 

Scores  of  businessmen  are  now  disil- 
lusioned and  rightly  so. 

What  happens  to  unfulfilled  promises, 
Mr  Chairman?  They  die  off  leaving 
many  persons  discouraged,  such  as 
the  Rochester  retailers  who  had  actually 
geared  up  to  absorb  prospective  trainees. 
The  manpower  development  training 
program  in  New  York  State  has  been  the 
\1ctim  of  unfulfilled  Federal  promises. 

Similarly,  appropriations  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  were  not  dis- 
tributed fully  resulting  in  severe  cut- 
backs to  the  cwnmimity  action  program. 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Headstart, 
Job  Corps  centers,  and  migrant  assist- 
ance programs. 

These  unfulfilled  promises — ^no  mat- 
ter how  well  intended— do  more  harm 


than  good.  The  administration  should 
first  assess  the  resources  and  its  abUity  to 
apply   them   before   promising   us   the 

Those  companies,  like  Xerox,  which 
have  been  able  to  participate  in  the  JOBS 
program  will  find  it  worthwhUe.  But  a 
communltywide  effort  must  fill  the  void 
left  by  promises  made  to  other  firms  and 
potential  trainees.  ^  ,  ^ 

One  such  program  could  be  helped 
by  a  tax  hicentlve  to  apply  nationwide, 
for  firms  hiring  and  tralntog  the  unem- 
ployed and  unskilled. 

This  concept,  called  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act,  which  I  have  sponsored, 
would  look  to  the  private  sector  for  its 
initiative  and  fulfillment. 

Over  the  past  several  years  America 
has  experienced  an  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic boom. 

Within  that  expanding  economy,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  major  shift  In  the 
employment  structure.  The  number  of 
job  openings  for  the  untrained  and  un- 
skilled drops  drastically  each  year. 

The  continued  existence  of  such  groups 
is  UicompaUble  with  our  standards  of 
hiunan  justice  and  threatens  the  stabil- 
ity and  strength  of  our  Nation. 

Presently  only  about  one  out  of  every 
10  jobs  calls  for  unskilled  labor  and  this 
percentage  will  continue  to  decrease.  The 
vacancy  rate  for  those  few  unskilled  jobs 
is  lower  than  for  the  more  sklUed  posi- 
tions. 

The  advances  made  into  this  space  age 
require  a  more  highly  trained  work  force. 
The  vitality  of  our  economy  depends  on 
providing  each  individual  with  equal  op- 
portunity for  meaningful  employment. 

Our  increasingly  complex  society  wUl 
no  longer  permit  the  unskilled,  deprived, 
or  disadvantaged  to  he  absorbed  into  a 
sophisticated  economy. 

One  thing  is  obvious.  Despite  steadily 
Increasing  producUvity  of  the  Nation's 
economy,  significant  levels  of  poverty, 
unemployment,  and  imderemployment 
exist.  This  is  visibly  acute  to  the  core 
areas  of  our  major  cities. 

About  one-third  of  those  Uvlng  in  the 
bUghted  areas  either  do  not  work  or  earn 
a  wage  that  is  insufficient  to  maintain 
themselves  and  their  families. 

Poverty  and  underemployment  are  not 
limited  to  m-ban  life. 

About  half  of  the  Nation's  unemployed 
are  still  in  rural  areas  where  employment 
opportunities  are  growing  aU  too  slowly. 
Unless  rural  economies  can  be  rejuve- 
nated or  restructured,  the  rural  poor  will 
continue  to  move  into  the  urban  centers, 
compounding  the  problems  there. 

What  we  have  in  H.R.  15045,  is  a  good 
start  toward  reachhig  our  goals.  But  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  only  a  start. 
It  is  hnperative  that  we  continue  to  de- 
velop new  and  imaginative  programs  to 
meet  these  problems. 

I  particularly  support  the  committee 
recommendations  to  set  aside  2  percent 
of  the  yearly  appropriation  for  training 
and  related  technical  assistance,  and  to 
aUow  a  more  effective  and  fiexible  use  of 
skill  centers. 

But  on  top  of  all  this  we  must  assure 
greater  cooperation  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  with  the  private  sector. 
Through  this  cooperation  we  can  really 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chahman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  adjotmi- 
ment  that  took  place  during  August,  one 
of  the  most  respected  Members  of  this 
body  took  the  Journey  into  the  great  be- 
yond. I  rise  not  to  give  a  eulogy  about 
him  on  this  occasion,  because  eulogies 
will  be  given  at  a  later  date.  I  refer  to 
our  dear  and  valued  friend,  our  late  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  Elmer  Hol- 
land. I  was  in  Boston  when  I  heard  of 
his  death.  We  knew  he  had  been  ill  for 
some  time,  but  his  death  apparently  oc- 
curred with  s<Hne  unexpected  sudden- 
ness. My  purpose  in  making  these  few 
remaiks  on  this  occasion  is  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  probably  no  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  has  contributed  more 
toward  the  passage  of  manpower  de- 
velopment and  training  legislation  than 
did   our   dear   friend,   Ehner   Holland. 
Other  members  of  the  committee  also 
participated,  and  I  commend  them  for 
their  part.  __  „  „     ., 

I  can  remember  when  Ehner  Holland 
was  chairman  some  years  ago— not  so 
many  years  ago,  but  several  years  agcv— 
of  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  to  make  a 
certain  investigation,  and  out  of  the  in- 
vestigation and  inquiry  of  the  subcom- 
mittee emanated  the  first  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act.  It  was  in 
the  early  1960's.  ._.^  .    * 

The  passage  of  this  bUl  is  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Ehner  Holland.  We  all 
miss  him.  He  performed  his  duties  under 
great  physical  difficulties,  even  to  the 
day  we  adjourned  5  weeks  ago,  being  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House  and  participating 
in  the  deliberations  of  this  body.  He  al- 
ways conducted  himself  not  only  in  a 
gentiemanly  manner  but  as  a  dedicated 
legislator.  . 

My  piUTXJse  in  rising  on  this  occasion 
is  to  let  the  Record  contahi  the  fact  that 
Ehner  Holland  played  a  very  important 
part  a  leading  part,  in  this  legislation. 
In  fact,  he  introduced  the  original  bill,  as 
I  remember,  in  connection  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  important  legislation  we  are 
considering  today. 

I  know  all  of  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  pause  for  a  second 
or  two  on  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  late  friend  and  our  late  colleague, 
Elmer  Holland. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentieman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  Speaker's  comments. 

I  worked  with  Elmer  Holland  on  that 
original  legislation  which  he  hitroduced 
first  in  1961.  We  held  long  hearings.  He 
was  diligent  and  very  much  committed  to 
the  purpose  of  this  act.  It  was  a  some- 
what revolutionary  or  unusual  approach 
in  1961.  He  was  very  constructive  and  co- 
operative in  developing  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach to  the  manpower  program.  It  was 
because  of  his  approach  we  were  able,  in 
1962,  to  pass  this  legislation  with  a  very 
major  bipartisan  imprint  on  it. 

Certalmly  Elmer  Holland  deserves  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  that. 

More  than  that,  it  was  always  a  privi- 
lege for  me  and  I  believe  for  his  other 
colleagues  who  worked  with  him  on  the 
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Committee  on 
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Interests  not  only  < 
and  labor  legislation 
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time. 
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our  constituents, 
constantly  keep 
effective   aid   to 
agencies  is  an 
mitment,  it  is  not 
the  Report  of  the 
sion  on  Law  Enf  0 
tration  of  Justice 
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H.R.  15045,  like  all  measures  Intended 
to  improve  the  wportunities  of  our  citi- 
zens for  a  productive  and  dignified  life, 
will  be  of  long-range  help  in  stopping 
the  violence  which  we  all  detest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  recommend 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  tn 
strong  support  of  this  very  meritorious 
bUl,  HJl.  15045,  to  extend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  The  pas- 
sage of  this  bUl  is  necessary  In  order  to 
maintain  program  continuity  and  Insure 
continued  progress  toward  full  employ- 
ment. 

I  have  been  Interested  in  the  proposals 
covered  by  this  legislation  since  it  first 
came  before  the  Congress,  and  in  its  early 
stages  Indicated  my  strong  support  and 
urged  favorable  action. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  legislation 
moves  in  the  right  direction  and  has  been 
a  contributing  factor  in  solving  some  of 
the  problems  of  hard-core  imemploy- 
ment.  There  is  no  question  whatever  con- 
cerning the  great  merits  of  the  basic  leg- 
islation. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  real  satisfaction 
that  I  support  the  measure  and  hope  and 
believe  that  it  will  continue  to  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  many  people  who  will  re- 
ceive consideration  and  help  imder  Its 
provisions. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  long  been  interested  in  establishing 
a  program  to  help"  solve  this  country's 
manpower  problems  by  utilizing  the  in- 
genuity and  resources  of  private  enter- 
prise. Properly  amended  and  adminis- 
tered the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  can  do  much  to 
accomplish  this  end.  Prom  the  beginning 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  has  contained  provisions  to  make 
it  clear  that  congressional  intent  is  that 
States  are  to  be  partners  in  the  Federal 
manpower  program. 

Unfortunately  this  intent  has  been 
downgraded  during  the  past  few  years, 
resulting  in  delays  in  fimdlng  projects. 
Disregarding  this  congressional  intent 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  proposed 
that  the  promotion,  development  and 
funding  of  on-the-job  projects  be  as- 
sumed by  Federal  personnel.  The  State 
agencies  would  only  retain  the  responsi- 
bilities for  monitoring  and  servicing  such 
programs. 

In  order  to  have  an  effective  training 
program  States  must  be  permitted  to 
participate  on  an  active  basis,  and  efforts 
to  involve  private  enterprie  must  be  in- 
creased. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  can  be  the  basis  for  a  suc- 
cessful program  in  a  field  that  has  been 
marked  by  frustration.  Amendments  of- 
fered by  the  minority  on  the  House  floor 
can  go  far  to  achieve  an  effective  pro- 
gram for  developing  skills  among  the  un- 
trained in  the  Nation.  I  support  these 
amendments,  and  the  other  provisions  of 
HJl.  15045. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  lend  my  support  to  the  bill  to 


extend  the  Manpower  and  Development 
Training  Act  of  1962. 

The  history  of  this  program  has  been 
marked  with  significant  progress,  and  as 
a  former  member  of  the  Texas  Employ- 
ment Commission,  I  have  some  famili- 
arity with  the  problems  faced  In  this 
field.  In  the  early  days  of  this  program. 
I  am  proud  that  I  pushed  the  MDTA 
training  program  in  Texas. 

Manpower  projects  have  traditionally 
been  aimed  to  make  employable  those 
who  sadly  enough,  have  not  been  able 
to  get  the  kind  of  Job  they  need  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  families.  It  is  a  prac- 
tical program:  It  talks  dollars  and  cents 
to  the  Uttle  man  who  needs  a  Job;  it 
pays  for  itself  in  the  form  of  increased 
tax  revenues;  and  the  biU  before  us  now 
carries  forward  the  requirement  that 
there  be  a  reasonably  sound  expecta- 
tion that  the  type  of  training  given  will 
equip  the  person  to  get  a  decent  job. 

In  my  own  district  over  the  past  year, 
we  have  seen  concrete  examples  of  the 
good  flowing  from  manpower  projects. 

In  February,  a  program  was  started 
In  Austin  to  provide  training  to  20  hotel 
and  restrauant  cooks.  Austin  also  was 
awarded  a  program  to  train  307  auto 
mechanics  and  auto  parts  countermen. 

Another  similar  on-the-job  training 
project  in  Austin  provides  experience  in 
auto  repair  for  196  people. 

These  programs  have  been  good.  They 
have  proven  themselves  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  may 
continue  this  effort. 

I  realize  that  there  have  been  prob- 
lems in  planning  the  financing  avaUable 
to  the  Manpower  Administration  over  the 
past  year  and  a  half.  I  hope  this  biU 
will,  In  some  measxure,  clear  the  air  so 
that  the  jobs  to  be  made  available  in  the 
future  will  bring  an  even  greater  success 

story. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Macoomald  of  Massachusetts.  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  15045)  to 
extend  certain  expiring  provisions  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  1271.  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Conmiittee 
of  the  Whole^ ,     ^^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
I}assage  of  the  bill. 


The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It.  ^.    ^*    *», 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^ere— yeas  315,  nays  0,  not  voting  118, 
as  follows:  

[Roll  No.  309] 
YBAS— 316 

Abbltt  Brlenborn  KuykendaU 

Abemethy  Kach  Kjroe 

Adama  Eahleman  Laird 

T^ibbo  Everett  Langen 

All^rt  Farbeteln  Latta 

Anderson.  Felghan  Lennon 

T^^.  Flndley  L  pscomb 

Annunzlo  "no  "oyd 

A3M>rook  FlBher  V^jJ^'^' 

Aimiii&U  Flood  Luicens 

^^  Foley  McCarthy 

SHS  Ford,  Gerald  B.  McClure 

^!?^  Ford.  Mcculloch 

Itlc^er  WUllamD.  McDonald, 

n-ii  Fountain  Mich. 

Bennett  Praser  McEwen 

|!^U  Prellnghuyien  McPall 

BiMter  Fulton.  Pa.  Macdonald. 

R^SSm  Fuqua  Mass. 

RiaSSSn  Galinanakls  MacOregor 

llSSo^  Oarmatz  Madden 

fZum^s  maSTo  Mathlas.  calif . 

nn^co  Gibbons  Mayne 

l"^  GUbert  Meeds 

Brtnkley  Gonzalez  MeskUl 

nr^  Goodell  Michel 

I^L  Ooodllng  MUler.Ohlo 

Broomfleld  Green.  Oreg.  M|"» . 

irotzanan  Grlffln  M  Uii^i 

IwS^ch.  Grlfflth.  MlnshaU 

nmvtini  N  C.  Gross  Miae 

iroy^Va  Orover  Mont«oir«ry 

lucbiSim  Oude  M^^'^^f** 

iSsS^.  Hagan  Mo^^ 

Burke.  Mass.  Haley  M^er 

Burleson  Hall  JJ^hv  ni 

Burton.  Calif.  Halpem  w^SJ' N  T 

Burton  Utah     HamUton  Murphy.  N.T. 

niiah  Hanuner-  Myera 

|S?S,,  Schmidt  N^cher 

Byrne.  Pa.  Hanley  Ned^ 

?ISr  ^"^  SlS^n.  Idaho  S|ho"s 

gX  Hardy  °S.5^ 

Casey  Harrlaon  OKonsU 

CedSberg  Harsha  Olijn 

Chamberlain  Harvey  X„,^'.r 

Clark  Hathaway  2fi™.fi 

Clausen,  Hawkins  Passman 

Don  H  Hechler,  W.  Va.  Patman 

Cleveland  Heckler,  Mass.  Pat^n 

Cohelan  Helstoskl  Felly 

CoUler  Henderson  I^PJ^. 

CoUlna  Hicks  p*tS. 

Conable  Horton  ~„iil 

Conte  Hosmer  PJckle 

Corbett  Hull  ^.n 

Cramer  Hungate  Poje" 

Culver  Hunt  SS„.^v 

Curtis  Hutchinson  ^"°<='^, 

Daniels  Irwin  S2S*-i^V 

Davis.  Ga.  Jarman  Price.  Tex. 

Davis,  Wis.  Joelson  ^?„?Lvi 

de  la  Garza         Johnson,  Calif .  Puclnskl 

Dellenback         Jonas  J^^^ 

Dent  Jonea.Ala.  Qule 

Devlne  Jones,  N.C.  ^}]^^ 

DlngeU  Karsten  SttiSStf* 

Doll  Karth  S^M**^ 

Donohue  Kastenmeler  ReW.  Dl. 

Dorn  Kaaen  ««}«■  "•«  • 

5owdy  Kee  Relnecke 

Dul^  Keith  ReuM 

Duncan  Kelly  SS^*"'Sl^ 

Bi^er  King,  N.T.  «^°^f  •  ^• 

Edwards.  Ala.     Klrwan  2  ™~ 

Edwards,  CalU.  Kluczynakl  S*'^. 

Edwarda.  La.       Kornegay  ?°^™ 

EUberg  Kupferman  Roblaon 
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Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rousb 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Rsran 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slack 

Smith,  Cam. 

Smith,  lows 


smith,  Okla. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Tenaer 

Tbompaon,Oa 


Waldle 

W  ampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

WUllams 

WUlls 


Thompson,  N  J.  Wilson,  Bob 
Thomson,  Wis.    Wilson. 


Tleman 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

miman 

utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 
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Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Adair 

Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Barrett 
Berry 
Betts 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Brown,  CalU. 
Brown.  Ohio 
CabeU 
Carey 
Celler 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dow 

Downing 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Evans,  Colo. 


Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Flynt 

Frledel 

Ffilton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Gubser 

Gumey 

Halleck 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hays 

H«bert 

Herlong 

Holifleld 

Howard 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Johnaon,  Pa. 

Jones.  Mo. 

King,  CalU. 

Kleppe 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McMUlan 

Machen 

MalUlard 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Matsunaga 
May 

MUler.  CalU. 
Mink 


Monagan 

Moore 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morse,  BAass. 

Morton 

Nix 

O'Hara,  ni 

ONeiU, 

Phllbln 

Pimle 

Poage 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Rellel 

Resnlck 

Ronan 

Roudebvisb 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

SatterOeld 

Scherle 

Schwelker 

Slkes 

SUk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Teague,  CalU. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Walker 

Wiggins 

Wydler 

Yates 

Yoimg 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowing 
pairs: 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  MalUlard. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  PlrrUe. 

Mr  Hays  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr!  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. _    ^ 

Mr.  HoUfield  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Ron- 
Mr  Ronan  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Martin. 
Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota.  ,    ^, 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Moore. 
Mr  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr  King  of  CalUornla  with  Mr.  HaUeck. 
Mr  Miller  of  CalUornla  with  Mr.  Morton. 
Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Mary- 
Mr.    O'NelU    of    Massachusette    with    Mr. 
Morse  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Bikes  with  Mr.  Clancy. 


Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Otirney. 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mrs.  May. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Stafford. 
Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Den- 
ney. 
Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
Mr.  Frledel  with  Mr.  Kyi.  ^^ 

Mr  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Cony«^ 
Mr.  8t  Germam  with  Mr.  Teague  of  CaU- 

Tbmla. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabwn*  with  Mr.  ReUeX. 

Mr  Boland  with  Mr.  Gubeer. 

Mr  Brown  of  CaUfomla  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  McCloakey. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Walker  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Machen  with  Mr.  Schwelker. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  O'Hara  or 
Illinois. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Conyera. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  NU. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Lan- 
drum. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Poage. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Howard. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  extend  expiring  provisions  un- 
der the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

.table.  „      , 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  in  the 
engrossment  of  the  bill  just  passed,  the 
Clerk  be  authorized  to  correct  section 
numbers  to  reflect  the  amendments 
adopted  to  the  bill. 

The    SPEABUR    pro    tempore    tMr. 
McPall).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  aU 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  m 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obJecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  majority   leader   the 
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reminder 


for 


program  for  the 
and  the  prosram 

Mr.  AIoBERT.  Mr 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OERALD  R. 
gentleman  from 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr. 
to  the  inquiry  of  the 
norlty  leader,  Mcmdar 
but  there  are  no  I>Uti|ct 

On  Monday  we 
10564.  marketing  orders 
canning  or  freezhig, 
with  1  hour  of  debate 

For  Tuesday  and 
week* 

S.  3293,  the  Defens^ 
thorization,  fiscal 
report; 

H.R.  15681,  the  Foreign 
Act,  under  an  open 
debate; 

HJl.  15890,  addltioijal 
tain  executive  ___ 
rule  wlt$  JL  hour  of 

HJR.   18707,  the 
fense    appropriation 
1969— calling  this  bil 
to  the  conference 
approved  by  both 
and 

H.R.  18260,  the  Nat  onal 
Act  of   1968,   subjee 
granted. 

In  addition,  Mr. 
guished  chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means 
some  day  next  weej: 
under 
number  of  bills  unan 


FC  RD.  I  yield  to  the 
I  OUal  loma. 

Speaker,  in  respoDse 
dlsUngutBhed  mi- 
ls District  Day. 
t  bills, 
^ill  program  HH. 
rters  on  pears  for 
V  Oder  an  open  rule, 

A. 

t  le  balance  of  the 


Military  Sales 

r  lie  with  1  hour  of 


agencies 


de>ate: 

Department  of  De- 
bill,    fiscal    year 
up  will  be  subject 
on  S.  3293  being 
of  Congress; 


I  rep<  irt 


Houses 


hia 


unanlmous-c  >nsent 


the  Committee  on 
I  ask  unanimous 
these  bills  may  be 

in  the  Rkcord^^ 

The  SPEAKER  pit) 
objection  to  the  request 
man  from  Oklahoma  * 
There  was  no  obje<  tion 
The  list  is  as  follow  s 
HJl.  6909,  relating  t  o  the  rate  ol  duty  on 
stethoscope  parts; 

H.R.   7567.   relatmg 
compensation  under 
Act;  ^ 

HJl.    11394,   amending 
Code  re  dlstlUed  splril  i 
H.R.  13419,  provldlnj 
Cupropbane; 

H.R.  15003,  prevent!!  g  . 
customs  duties  on  ceitaln 

HJl.  15114.  reUtlng 
connection  with  redenqjtlon 
and 

S.  1578,  relating  to 
proprlatlon  for  U,S.  c 
national  Union  lor  Publication 
Tariffs. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Ml 
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of  this  we^ 
next  week. 
Speaker,  will  the 


be  covered  imder  our  reservation  that 
any  further  program  may  be  announced 
later.  We  might  get  that  bill  sooner,  be- 
cause it  is  obviously  the  paramount  Mil 
on  the  program  for  next  week. 


procurement  au- 
1969,  conference 


positions  In  cer- 
under  an  open 


Scenic  Rivers 
to  a  rule  being 


Speaker,  the  dlstln- 

the  Committee  on 

advised  that  on 

he  will  call  up. 

request,    a 

mously  reported  by 
Wi  lys  and  Means;  and 
consent  that  a  list  of 
in  duded  at  this  point 


tempore.  Is  there 
of  the  gentle- 


to  the  definition  of 
RlUroad  Retirement  Tax 

Internal   Revenue 

for  the  free  entry  of 

payment  of  multiple 
jln  racehorses; 
to  losses  Incurred  in 
of  savings  notes; 

authorization  for  ap- 

c^ntrlbutlon  for  Inter- 

of  Ciutoma 


Speaker,  the  pro- 


gram which  we  hare  announced  is,  of 
course,  subject  to  tie  usual  reservation 
that  conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time  and  mat  any  further  pro- 
gram may  be  announced  later. 

Mr,  OERALD  R.  1  ORD.  Although  the 
Defense  Department  appropriation  bill  is 
listed  fourth,  if  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress approve  the  procurement  author- 
ization bill  on  Tuealay,  would  that  bill 
be  programed  aheal  of  the  other  two 
listed? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  II  the  distinguished 
gentleman  will  yield]  I  believe  that  would 


DISPENSINO       WITH        CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS         ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next.      ,   ^^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma?  

Mr.  QROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject—I  would  like  to  Inquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  the  prospects 
for  adjournment  sine  die? 

Ordinarily,  if  this  were  an  off  year,  I 
would  be  inquiring  from  the  standpoint 
of  trying  to  get  in  a  little  fishing  before 
the  ice  forms  out  in  the  Middle  West. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  Is  a 
fisher  for  men. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  a  fisher  for  votes 
this  year. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  what  I  mean  to 

say. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  I  think  there  are  a 
lot  of  others  In  the  same  boat. 

This  is  not  much  of  a  workweek  we 
have  in  front  of  us  here.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  couple  of  bills,  the  rest  of  them 
could  be  scrapped,  and  it  would  certainly 
be  a  service  to  the  public  to  scrap  the 
rest  of  them,  including  this  supergrades 
bill,  I  will  say  to  my  friend  from  Okla- 
homa. What  are  the  prospects,  so  that 
we  can  make  some  firm  commitments  in 
the  business  of  campaigning?  We  are 
getting  close  to  October  1.  I  would  hope 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
could  give  us  some  information  as  to  how 
we  can  respond  to  campaign  requests. 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Will    the    gentleman 
yield?  ^  ,^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  The  majority  leader  is 
very  sorry  that  he  cannot  give  the  gentle- 
man specific  information  at  this  time.  I 
think  I  can  make  the  general  observation 
that  any  faUure  to  adjourn  at  a  reason- 
able time  wUl  not.  I  believe,  be  the  fault 
of  this  side  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  think  that  the 
Democrat  Members  of  the  House  would 
want  to  get  out  Into  the  hustings  and 
explain  away  the  creation  and  then 
abandonment  of  Fort  Daley  and  a  few 
other  things  that  I  am  sure  you  are  going 
to  be  confronted  with.  At  least  some  of 
us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  will  be  in  the 
business  of  reminding  you  of  the  events 
of  the  past  week  or  10  days. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  That  was  no  Democratic 
fight.  That  was  just  a  scrimmage.  We 
were  only  getting  ready  for  the  Repub- 
licans this  fall. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
devote  your  dry  runs  to  some  other  sub- 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  gentleman  brought 
up  the  subject  about  Fort  Daley.  I  would 
have  thought  that  the  distinguished 
nominee  for  the  GOP  for  President,  when 
he  was  out  there  yesterday,  would  have 
denoimced  Mayor  Daley  and  everything 
the  city  of  Chicago  did.  However,  when 
the  subject  was  raised,  he,  like  Pilate, 
washed  his  hands  and  had  nothing  to 
say  about  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  cannot  an- 
ticipate what  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States  is  going  to  say  on  any  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  aj^reciate  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  yielding  to  me. 

I  am  a  little  bit  concerned  about  the 
statement  of  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  In  connection  with  H.R.  18707.  My 
query  is  this:  Would  acceptance  by 
unanimous  consent  of  his  statement 
"subject  to  conference  report  on  S.  3293 
being  approved  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress" make  it  in  order  to  consider  HJl. 
18707  before  it  had  been  signed  into  law 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States? 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Will    the    gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  refer- 
ring to  S.  3293  being  signed  into  law? 
Mr.  HALL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  the  answer  is.  as 
the    gentleman   will   recall,    that   prior 
to  the  recess  for  the  conventions  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  had  stated  he  would 
not  call  up  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  until  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  3293  had  been  passed 
by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  He 
did  not  limit  or  restrict  that  to  the  sign- 
ing of  the  bill.  Of  course,  the  Department 
of  Defense  appropriation  bill  has  a  rule 
waiving  all  points  of  order.  So  if  the  con- 
ference report  is  agreed  to,  it  would  be  in 
order  both  under  his  announcement  and 
under  the  parliamentary  situation  gov- 
erning the  appropriation  bill  to  bring  it 
up  before  the  President  signed  the  au- 
thorization bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  would  yield  further. 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  has  made 
the  very  point  which  I  wanted  to  em- 
phasize, and  that  is  the  fact  that  we  will 
revert  to  the  waiver  of  points  of  order 
as  adopted  under  considerable  duress  in 
this  House  and  great  colloquy  as  con- 
tained in  the  legislative  record  in  the 
interest  of  expediting  the  business  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  full  well  the  need 
for  the  passage  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  approprlaticm  bill.  I  say  this  If 
the  procurement  authorization  bill  is 
agreed  to  in  conference.  I  would  only 
hope  we  could  have  some  more  appro- 
priation bills  next  week  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  House  and  get  the  business 
of  the  Congress  completed.  However,  I 
did  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  would 
be  operating  under  a  waiver  of  points  of 
order  if  this  procurement  authorization 
bill  is  not  signed  into  law  at  the  time  of 


the  consideration  of  the  Defense  appro- 
priation blU.  ^ 

Mr  ALBERT.  This  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  a>eaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
FALL) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 
Mr     ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 

adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 

Monday  next. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentie- 

aian  from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


SOVIET  INVASION  OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  _    ,. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUe- 
woman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  jom- 
ing  today  with  the  disting\iished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Dr.  MORGAN,  and  a  number  of  oUier 
colleagues   in   presenting   a   resolution 
which    condemns    Soviet    invasion    of 
Czechoslovakia,  expresses  our  admira- 
tion for  the  Czechoslovak  people,  and 
gives  voice  to  the  hope  that  the  princi- 
ples of  eqml  rights  and  self-determina- 
tion of  peoples  embodied  in  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  will  be  applied  once 
again  In  that  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind was  shaken  by  the  brutal  Soviet 
militaiy  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia. 
This  act  undermined  aU  the  progress  that 
has  been  achieved  in  recent  years  in 
building  a  soUd  foundation  for  lasting 
and  Just  peace  and  for  the  reconciliation 
of  Europe.  ^      ,     ., 

I  know  that  aU  of  us  are  deeply  dis- 
tressed by  the  developments  taking  place 
in  Czechoslovakia  not  only  because  of 
our  sympathy  for  the  Czechoslovak  peo- 
ple but  also  because  of  its  Impact  on 
world  affairs  generally. 

We  call  upon  the  Soviets  and  their 
aUies  not  to  "unleash  the  dogs  of  war." 
Let  them  call  their  troops  home,  and 
leave  the  Czechoslovak  people  free  to 
pursue  their  own  destiny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  our  resolu- 
tion reads  a^  follows: 

Resolotion  Condimnino  the  I»iva«xon  or 
:  Czechoslovakia 

Whereas  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
by  the  armed  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Po- 
land. Hungary.  Bulgaria,  and  the  Ea*t  Ger- 
man regime  constitutes  a  flagrant  violation 
of  Czechoslovakia's  terrltOTlal  Integrity  Mid 
poUtlcal  independence,  a  disruption  oi  the 
intemaUonal  order,  and  vlolaUon  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations;  and 

Whereas  the  people  ot  Czechoslovakia  by 
their  calm  and  courage  in  the  face  «  Ir- 
resistible force  have  earned  the  respect  of 
free  peoples  everywhwe:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives — 


(a)  csondetnns  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia as  an  affront  to  hiunan  rights  «»<»»« 
an  unlawful  use  of  force  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  prlnciplea  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  and  of  toternaUonal  law; 

(b)  expre«es  Its  admlraUon  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Czechoslovakia  and  Its  earnest  hope 
that  the  principles  of  equal  rig^Jja^  ««- 
determination  of  peoples  embo«Ued  In  the 
caiarter  of  the  United  Nations  wlU  be  ap- 
plied once  agaUi  In  OaecboalovakU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  30,  1968.  I 
placed  in  the  Congrxssional  Record  be- 
ginning on  page  H7883,  a  chronology  of 
events  relating  to  Czechoslovakia,  cover- 
ing the  period  from  January  1  through 
July  30. 1968. 

Today  I  wish  to  bring  that  chronology 
up  to  date  for  the  Information  of  all 
Members  of  Congress.  The  chronology 
follows: 

CHaONOlXKJT  OP  EVXNTS  RlXATINO  TO  CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA SINCB  AUGUST   1,   1968 

August  l:  Meeting  at  Clerna  ends.  Com- 
mu^que  extremely  vague,  announces  that 
a  limited  East  European  summit  meeting 
would  take  place  in  Bratislava  on  August  3rd. 
The  communique  U  followed  by  unlnforaaa- 
tlve  speeches  by  Svoboda.  Duboek.  Smrkov- 

sky,  and  Cemlk.  d^u.v, 

August  2-3:  Soviet,  East  German.  Polish. 
Hun^lan  and  BiUgarlan  leaders  arrive  in 
BraSlava  for  meetings  with  Czechoslovak 
officials,  subsequent  declaration  appeared  to 
be  a  patch  lob  of  previously  agreed-w  cliches^ 
AuK  8:  Litefami  LUty  publishes  attack 
on  Russian  tacUca  leading  up  to  the  Bratl- 

"''ASgJSjTVfpresident  Tito  of  Yugoslavia  ar- 
rives in  Prague  for  a  2.day  visit,  given  a 
hero's  volcomc 

August  10:  New  Warsaw  Pact  maneuvers 
begin  along  the  entire  length  of  the  Czecho- 
Slovak  frontier.  „  ,_^ 

AuifUBt  12:  The  East  German  communist 
Par^Flrst  Secretary.  Walter  Ulbrlcht,  meets 
with  Czech  leaders  at  Karlovy  Vary 

Migust  14:  soviet  press  reacts  sharply  to 
the  Literami  Listy  article.  Anti-Czech  polem- 
ics dormant  for  two  weeks,  resumed. 

AuKiwt  15:  First  Secretary  Nlcolal  Ceau- 
sescu  of  Romania  arrives  In  Prague  for  a  2- 
day  visit  and  high  level  talks. 

August  16:  soviet  Politburo  meets  In  spe- 
cial Tesslon.  reportedly  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  direct  IntervenUon  In  Czecboelovakla^ 

August  17:  Czech  Party  Presidium  holds 
talks  with  press  leadership  and  asks  for  re- 

**A^ra8t  19:  Brezhnev  sends  Dubcek  letter 
complaining  that  loyal  communtets  i"*  be- 
ing persecuted  in  Czechoslovakia.  Dubcek 
asL  toe  press  to  Unpose  Mlf-censorshlp. 

August  20:  Soviet.  Polish.  East  German. 
Hun«u-lan.  and  Bulgarian  troops  Invade 
C^choelovakU.  Czech  leaders  taken  Into  cus- 
tody.  ■Prague  occupied.  Borders  sealed  and 
communications  cut  off.  4.  _„x 

August  21:  Czechoslovak  Government  and 
party^fflclals  state  that  they  had  no  knowl- 
edge  of .  nor  did  they  grant  approval  for.  the 
rnfwlon  of  Czechoslovakia  by  toe  Warsaw 
Pact  Five.  Soviets  and  allies  maintain  that 
they  were  "Invited"  Into  CzechoslovakU  by 
■•PMty  and  Government  officials.'  Czecho- 
slovak leadership  calU  for  calm;  Army  told 

"^  Aulusf^l':  Czechoslovak  National  A^m- 
bly  cllls  invasion  a  violation  of  "ovYw.^of 
and  demands  the  Unmedlate  withdrawal  of 
foreign  forces.  Representatives  o  Canada 
Denmark.  France.  Paraguay.  United  King- 
dom, and  United  States  request  that  the  UN 
Security  CouncU  be  convened  to  discuss  the 
6zech  situation.  President  Johnson  expres^s 
shock  on  behalf  of  nation  at  the  tragic  news 
that  Soviets  and  their  allies  have  invaded 
Czechoslovakia.  . 

August  22:  Security  CouncU  convenes  and 
considers  the  Czech  question. 


August  22-23:  Czechoslovak  Commu^ 
Party  holds  secret  Party  Congress  and  elecU 
new  liberal  leadership.  a«^i,t 

August  23:  Svoboda  departs  for  the  Soviet 
UiUon  and  negotiations;  upon  arrival  in  Moa- 
cow.  demands  that  Dubcek  and  other  !««»«»• 
who  were  spirited  away  from  Prague  be  al- 
lowed to  JoUi  him.  Czechoslovak  represento- 
tlve  addresses  the  UN  Security  CouncU  and 
condemns  the  Uivaslon  of  Czechoslovakia. 

August  24:  Tito  and  Ceausescu  meet  at 
Romanian-Yugoslav  border.  Cz«:hoelovak 
Foreign  Minister  Hajek  addresses  Security 
Council  and  terms  the  occupation  of  Czecho- 
slovakia unjustlfled  and  counter  to  Uitema- 
tlonal  law. 

August  26:  Moscow  meeting  end.  Commu- 
nique ominous  in  content,  calls  among  other 
things  for  occupation,  censorship,  and  re- 
moval of  Czechoslovak  question  from  Secu- 
rity CouncU  agenda. 

August  27:  Czechoslovak  leadership  re- 
turns from  Moscow:  includes  missing  mem- 
bers Dubcek  and  Smrkovsky. 

August  28:  Czechoslovak  leaders  address 
the  nation  and  bluntly  tell  the  population 
that  the  road  ahead  will  be  dangerous  and 
difficult. 

August  29:  Reports  of  Soviet  mlUtary 
buildup  against  Romania. 

August  30:  Soviet  Ambassador  asstires  Sec- 
retary Rusk  that  the  Soviets  have  no  Inten- 
tion of  Invading  Romania. 

August  30:  President  Johnson  speaks  on 
Eastern  Europe,  warns  "let  no  one  unleash 
the  dogs  of  war." 

August  30-31:  Czechoslovak  Central  Com- 
mittee meets  and  elects  a  new  Presidium 
expanding  that  body  from  11  to  21  members. 
The  majority  of  members  are  beUeved  to  be 
liberals  or  progressives. 


LIMITATION    ON    THE    EXPORT    OF 
LOOS  FROM  FEDERAL  TIMBER 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  logs  are  the 
lifeblood  of  my  State.  And  half  of  them 
come  from  Federal  forests.  Our  national 
forests  were  established  by  Congress  late 
in  the  last  century  to  guarantee  an  ade- 
quate timber  supply  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Later,  in  1937,  when  Con- 
gress established  poUcles  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  revested  O  &  C  Raihoad 
grant  lands  in  western  Oregon,  it  said 
that  their  resources  were  to  be  used  pri- 
marily for  stabilization  of  the  economy  of 
local  communities. 

The  forest  industry  in  Oregon  is  our 
No.  1  employer  with  more  than  85,000  di- 
rect jobs  and  an  annual  payroll  ap- 
proaching $600  miUion.  Our  forest  har- 
vest brings  in  a  bilUon  and  a  half  dollars 
a  year.  More  than  twice  as  much  as  our 
second  largest  breadwinner— agriculture. 
Based  as  it  is  upon  a  renewable  resource, 
forestry  will  always  produce  our  basic 
economy.  Oregon  forests  are  not  only  im- 
portant to  those  of  us  who  Uve  and  work 
there,  but  because  they  contain  a  fifth  of 
the  Nation's  timber  supply  are  important 
to  homebuilders.  newspaper  and  mag- 
azine readers  and  TV  viewers  and  others 
of  the  milUons  of  forest  products  con- 
sumers throughout  our  Nation. 

Our  friends  in  Japan  have  been  buying 
an  increasing  number  of  logs  from  the 
Pacinc  Northwest  in  the  last  decade.  This 
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year  It  will  be  more  than  2  billion  board 
feet.  That  Is  nearly  1 1  percent  of  our  total 
annual  dMnestlc  ooi  isumptlon  of  logs  in 
Oregon  and  Washin  cton.  This  heavy  ad- 
ditional demand  or  top  of  our  normal 
pressures  to  meet  th  b  needs  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  for  wood  has  greatly 
boosted  timber  and  log  prices  and  is  now 
raising  lumber  prices  to  the  American 
homebullders  to  almost  unprecedented 
levels. 

My  colleagues  aiid  I  have  Joined  in 
urging  an  amendm«  nt  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  now  in  oonferer  ce.  which  would  limit 
the  export  of  logs  f  i  om  Federal  timber  in 
the  West  to  350  nilUion  board  feet  per 
year.  Our  Federal  f<  rest  agencies  and  the 
industry  agree  that  this  Is  a  safe  level  to 
allow  without  jeopi  rdizing  the  domestic 
supply  of  forest  pro<  lucts  or  opportunities 
for  employment  in  our  basic  forest  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ai  i  hopeful  that  under 
the  competent  lead;rship  of  the  distin- 
gTiished-chairman  (f  the  Committee  on 
PbrelgW  Affairs  that  the  House  conferees 
will  support  this  an  endment  to  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  to  safeguard  the  timber  sup- 
plies of  the  Americt  n  people  and  jobs  of 


the  people  in  the 
communities  where 


liundreds  of  western 
;  awmills  and  plywood 


plants  are  the  malp  source  of  employ- 
ment. 
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day  is  benefiting  the  people  of  Illinois. 
He  served  with  great  distinction  and 
honor  as  a  member  of  Governor  Steven- 
son's cabinet  as  director  of  revenue.  I. 
too,  served  In  Governor  Stevenson's 
cabinet  working  alongside  Dick  Daley 
and  during  those  years  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  tremendous  con- 
tribution that  he  made  to  the  establish- 
ment of  new  procedures  for  the  collec- 
tion of  much  needed  revenues  in  our 
State. 

He  became  the  county  clerk  of  one  of 
the  largest  counties  in  the  Nation — 
Cook  County — and  imder  his  jurisdiction 
are  all  of  the  election  precincts  in  our 
county  outside  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
Berwyn,  and  Cicero.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  to  bring  election  machines  to  the 
precincts  of  Cook  Coimty  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  the  reforms  in  that 
office,  again  serving  the  people  of  his 
city  and  his  county  with  humility,  imder- 
standing. dedication,  and  devotion. 

In  1955  he  was  elected  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  during  the  past  12 
years  as  mayor  of  our  city  he  has  com- 
pletely reorganized,  updated,  and  mod- 
ernized every  branch  of  service  to  the 
citizens  of  Chicago.  Our  police  depart- 
ment, our  fire  department,  our  bureau  of 
streets  and  sanitation,  our  air  pollution 
department,  our  health  department — in 
fact,  every  department,  has  felt  the  im- 
pact of  this  man's  dedication  to  bring 
good,  honest,  and  efficient  government  to 
Chicago. 

I  cannot  and  will  not  agree  with  the 
critics  of  Dick  Daley— that  he  had  any 
forethought  or  malice  to  hurt  anyone  at 
the  Democratic  Convention.  The  situa- 
tion that  occurred  in  Chicago  would  have 
occurred  Ir  any  city  In  the  United  States 
had  the  convention  been  held  in  that 
city.  It  may  be  true  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  police  overacted  but  on  the 
whole  we  must  agree  that  the  police  de- 
partment is  to  be  congratulated  for  do- 
ing an  outstanding  job.  With  all  of  the 
so-called  demonstrations  or  rioting  that 
took  place,  the  record  will  show  that  not 
one  person  was  kUled  in  Chicago.  The 
record  will  show  that  not  one  delegate 
was  bothered  on  the  streets  of  Chicago. 
The  record  will  also  show  that  not  one 
delegate  was  injured,  that  not  one  dele- 
gate was  robbed  nor  molested.  The  record 
will  also  show  there  was  not  one  com- 
plaint to  the  police  department  from  any 
delegate,  or  alternate  delegate,  that  he 
had  been  abused  In  any  way. 

The  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  is  located  in 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  On 
Wednesday  night  I  walked  on  Michigan 
Avenue  from  the  Congress  Hotel  past  the 
police  over  to  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel 
and  I  observed  the  demonstrations  of 
these  10,000  people  who  came  from  out- 
side our  city  as  "visitors"  to  this  conven- 
tion. I  observed  the  television  cameras 
on  these  people  and  on  the  police,  yet 
only  a  block  away  from  the  Conrad  Hil- 
ton Hotel  there  were  no  demonstrations 
or  riots.  Life  went  on  as  normal,  and  ex- 
cept for  the  TV  coverage  of  the  events, 
no  one  outside  of  the  small  area  around 
the  hotel  would  have  known  that  any  dis- 
turbances were  taking  place. 
I  want  to  say  in  all  frankness  that  in 


my  entire  district  there  is  nothing  but 
praise  and  plaudits  for  Mayor  Daley  be- 
cause not  one  place  of  business  and  not 
one  home  was  burned  in  Chicago.  One 
must  remember  that  In  my  district  on 
the  West  Side  of  Chicago  we  have  al- 
ready had  two  riots.  I  have  seen  the  busi- 
nesses in  two  different  sections  of  my 
district  burned  out.  I  have  seen  the  peo- 
ples' homes  burned  and  mothers,  fa- 
thers, and  children  made  homeless — ^be- 
cause of  the  outside  agitators  who  came 
in  to  destroy  and  I  must  say  in  all  candor 
and  frankness  that  we  In  Chicago  are 
grateful  to  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  great  mayor  of  our  city 
because  no  home  nor  business  places  were 
burned,  no  children  were  injured,  and  In 
fact,  no  one  was  hurt.  We  have  had  a 
proud  record  of  noncasualties. 

In  my  opinion  I  think  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  obligation  of  the  tele- 
vision media  and  the  press  to  tell  the 
whole  and  complete  story.  There  has 
been  too  much  concentration  on  the 
scene  that  took  place  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  night  In  a  small  area  near  the 
Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  and  Grant  Park 
where  over  10,000  demonstrators"  had 
gathered  for  the  express  purpose  of  caus- 
ing trouble  and  disrupting  the  orderly 
procedures  of  the  convention. 

The  American  people  must  be  told  that 
the  trouble  that  took  place  in  Chicago 
was  only  in  a  small  area  and  that  the 
entire  city  of  Chicago  and  the  county  of 
Cook  did  not  know  what  was  happening 
except  what  they  saw  on  the  television 
screen. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  on  Friday.  Saturday,  and 
Simday  our  city  lo<*ed  as  though  we 
never  had  a  convention.  Our  people  went 
about  their  own  business  In  a  normal 
fashion. 

I  have  heard  many  statements  made 
about  our  great  Attorney  General,  Ram- 
sey Clark.  I  know  the  Attorney  General. 
He  visited  Chicago  on  October  12,  1967. 
as  the  grand  marshal  of  the  Columbus 
Day  parade  and  marched  with  me.  Mayor 
Daley,  and  many  other  government  oCB- 
cials  and  dignitaries. 

There  are  those  who  are  screaming  for 
indictments  of  the  Chicago  demonstra- 
tors. Let  us  remember  that  we  do  not  live 
In  Commiuiist  Russia.  We  do  not  live  in 
Hitler's  Germany.  We  do  not  live  In  Fas- 
cist Italy.  We  live  in  the  United  States 
of  America  where  evidence  must  be 
brought  before  a  grand  jury  and  indict- 
ments made  before  a  grand  jury  and  this 
evidence  must  be  brought  to  a  court  of 
law.  No  man  in  America  Is  Judged  guilty 
by  an  Individual  but  he  must  be  tried  by 
a  Jury  of  his  peers.  This  is  the  Ameri- 
can way. 

We  are  fortunate  that  Ramsey  Clark 
is  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  because  he  is  a  man  of  great  stam- 
ina and  believes  in  the  American  way  of 
jurisprudence.  I  am  sure  that  if  there  is 
any  evidence,  and  when  this  evidence  Is 
collected,  and  Indictments  are  made  In  a 
proper  manner,  that  the  strength  and 
might  of  the  Justice  Etepartment  of  the 
United  States  will  be  used  to  punish  the 
guilty  and  protect  the  Innocent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Democratic  Party  is 
a  party  composed  of  southern  Demo- 
crats, liberals,  labor  people,  and  many 


other  elements.  Our  convention  is  over 
and  I  am  asking  that  aU  of  these  groups 
give  sober  thought  and  judgment  to  what 
lies  ahead,  so  that  we  can  be  united 
again  to  work  In  our  party  on  behalf  of 
America  and  the  American  people.  I 
condemn  any  man  or  woman  who  uses 
what  happened  at  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention for  political  purposes.  This  is 
demagoguery  of  the  worst  sort. 

I  have  heard  no  Democi-ats  nor  Re- 
publicans criticize  the  convention  in 
Miami  where  riots  did  take  place,  where 
men  were  beaten,  where  people  were 
kUled.  and  their  homes  and  businesses 
burned.  ^^^     ^    . 

No  party  and  no  man  Is  without  sin. 
but  If  we  are  to  have  a  campaign  in  1968 
to  elect  a  President  who  will  represent 
all  of  the  people  of  this  country  it  is 
necessary  that  we  go  about  our  business 
in  a  manner  which  wUl  bring  the  issues 
before  the  American  people. 

The  television,  radio,  and  the  press 
must  understand  the  Lmportant  role  they 
have  if  we  are  to  save  America  from 
those  anarchists  who  wsint  to  destroy  us. 
The  news  media  cannot  present  just  one 
part  of  the  picture— they  must  present 
the  whole  picture.  Because  when  aU  of 
the  facts  are  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people,  they  will  vote  their 
conscience  as  they  have  done  from  the 
beglrming  of  our  country.  I  know  that 
Siijcn  all  of  the  oratory  of  the  campaign 
is  over,  that  the  1968  campaign  w^ll  be 
resolved  by  the  American  people  only  on 
the  issues,  without  hatred,  without  big- 
otry, without  prejudice,  but  with  love, 
understanding:,  and  compassion  for  their 
fellow  man. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  CLARK  MAKES 
SENSE  ON  LAW  AND  ORDER 


Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ,    ^, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  Ramsey  Clark,  has  consistent- 
ly made  sense  in  analyzing  the  prob- 
lems relating  to  maintaining  law  and 
order  and  meeting  the  challenges  of  our 
riot-potential  cities. 

There  are  those  who  call  for  use  of 
maximiun  force  to  quell  civU  disorder— 
those  who  quickly  support  the  use  of  an 
overwhelming  militia  to  protect  the  peo- 
ple— and  those  who  find  it  politically  ex- 
pedient to  not  only  use  a  show  of  force, 
but  also  to  call  for  shooting  of  looters. 

There  can  be  no  law  and  order  without 
social  justice.  We  should  be  equally  or 
even  more  concerned  with  improving  the 
Quality  of  law  enforcement  through 
modem  training,  better  salaries,  higher 
educational  standards,  and  expanded  op- 
porttmitles  for  those  who  enter  the  field 
of  law  enforcement. 

Attorney  General  Clark  has  long  been 
an  advocate  of  these  progressive  steps 
and  a  recent  editorial  broadcast  over 
WTOP  in  Washington  on  August  23  and 
24  strongly  supported  Ramsey  Clark  in 


opposing  unwarranted  overreacUon.  such 
as  the  shooting  of  looters. 

With  unanimous  consent.  I  place  the 
text  of  the  editorial  in  the  Recohd  In  its 
entirety: 

This  U  a  WTOP  Editorial. 

There  are  opportunists  everywhere.  It 
seemB.  who  see  political  gold  In  the  Issue  of 
looting.  Emotional  appeals  lor  turning  gxxns 
on  people  hauling  goods  out  of  store-fronts 
have  been  fairly  common  lu  the  Washington 
area  since  the  April  disturbances.  Too  often 
they  get  a  sympathetic  hearing  from  those 
who  are  frightened  bv  the  times  and  desper- 
ate for  a  quick  end  to  our  social  unrest. 

U.S.  Attorney-General  Ramsey  Clark 
warned  in  a  speech  the  other  day  that  those 
who  encourage  shooting  In  such  situations 
are  not  doing  the  police  or  the  nation  a 
favor.  'Anyone  who  thinks  bullet*  are 
cheaper  than  adequate  numbers  of  $10,000 
per  year,  college-trained  policemen,"  said 
Bar.  Clark,  "values  life  cheaply  and  misunder- 
stands human  nature." 

Looting  is  a  crime  which  must  be  pun- 
ished; but  under  our  laws  It  U  not  a  capital 
crime  punishable  by  death.  "What  1b  it  that 
causes  some  to  call  for  shooting  looters, 
wonders  the  Attorney-General,  "when  no- 
one  U  heard  to  suggest  the  same  treatment 
for  drunk  drivers  who  kUl  25.000  people  each 

There  Is  a  dangerous  inconsistency  In  the 
argument  that  deadly  force  is  justified  to 
protect  property.  Bank  embezzlers.  Mr.  Clark 
notee.  steal  more  property  by  far  than  loot- 
ers but  there  Is  no  clamor  among  the  seed- 
ers' after  votes  to  shoot  embezzlers. 

Well-trained  and  well-financed  police 
agencies,  strong  police-community  relations 
adequate  numbers  of  officers— these  are  the 
proper  weapons  lor  preventing  riots  and 
looting  and  for  controlling  such  conflagra- 
tions when  they  occur. 

The  enlightened  police  agencies  in  this 
country  have  long  operated  under  the  rule 
that  firearms  should  be  resorted  to  only  in 
self-defense  or  to  protect  the  lives  of  other 
citizens.  When  police  officers  witness  loot- 
ine  they  should  use  every  means  at  their 
disposal— except  bullets— to  arrest  the  Indi- 
viduals involved.  

The  shrill  politicians  who  want  looters  shot 
are  wrong  The  Judicious  Attorney-General 
who  says  such  use  of  deadly  force  is  neither 
necessary,  effective,  nor  tolerable— Is  right. 

This  was  a  WTOP  Editorial— Norman  Davis 
speaking  for  WTOP. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  carefully  review  the  advice 
of  the  Attorney  General  and  to  beware 
of  the  simple  answers  from  those  who 
seek  poUtical  recognition  first,  and  an 
answer  to  urban  problems  last. 


THE  LATE  MAX  HESS 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  15th  Congressional  District 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  entire  mer- 
chandising Industry  were  stunned  this 
week  by  the  loss  of  a  man  who  earned  for 
himself  international  recognition  as  a  re- 
tailing genius.  u„„^(c 

Max  Hess,  who  propelled  merchandis- 
ing at  Hess'  Department  Store  in  Allen- 
town  Pa.,  to  national  and  international 


prominence  over  a  period  of  33  years, 
died  at  his  Allentown  home  Sunday. 

It  was  only  6  months  aso  that  Mr.  Hess 
sold  his  retailing  business.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  planning  to  seek  the  of- 
fice of  mayor  of  Allentown,  the  city  which 
has  maintained  an  extraordinary  strong 
"downtown  shopping  district,"  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Max  Hess. 

His  merchandising  techniques  fre- 
quently attracted  thousand  of  shoppers 
to  Allentown.  where  they  packed  the 
sidewalks  at  all  entrances  to  Hess, 
awaiting  the  start  of  business  hours.  His 
store  became  a  meoca  for  name  person- 
alities who  came  to  shop  and  to  meet 
their  public. 

His  citations  for  achievement  in  mer- 
chandising were  numerous.  Max  Hess  was 
one  of  six  persons  to  receive  the  Eastman 
Ac'iievement  Award  presented  by  the 
Eastman  School  of  Business  in  New  York^ 
He  received  the  Keystone  Meiit  Award 
for  "outstanding  contributions  to  Penn- 
sylvania," and  his  home  city's  bicenten- 
nial "certincate  of  merit." 

He  was  named  Chevalier  of  Honor  by 
France  for  encouraging  commercial  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and 
France.  He  was  honored  by  the  city  of 
Rome  and  the  ItaUan  Institute  for  For- 
eign Trade.  . 

As  evidence  of  the  high  respect  his 
community  had  for  him.  I  would  like  to 
include  In  the  Record  at  this  point  sev- 
eral newspaper  articles  and  editorials 
which  reflect  the  deep  feeUng  of  loss  ex- 
perienced by  aU  who  knew  him.  Allen- 
town and  Pennsylvania  have  lost  a  fine 
citizen   and    a    tremendously    energetic 

torce.  .  ,    ,  „ 

The  articles  and  editorials  follow: 
I  From  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Evening  Chroni- 
cal. Sept.  3,  19681 
Civic.  Business  Leadees  Extoi. 
Hess'  Contributions 

The  unexpected  death  Sunday  of  Max  Hess, 
AUentown's  retail  merchandising  giant.  ha&_ 
thrust  many  segments  of  a  shocked  commu- 
nity into  a  sense  of  profound  loss. 

Mayor  Ray  B.  Bracy,  speaking  In  behalf  of 
the  community,  said.  "AUentown  has  lost  a 
citizen  who  has  probably  done  more  to  ad- 
vance downtown  Allentown  and  to  promote 
AUentown  nationwide  than  any  other  person 
In  recent  years.  His  dedication  and  confi- 
dence m  HamUton  Street  has  helped  keep 
that  street  one  of  the  leading  retail  business 
sections  of  this  country. 

"Allentown  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  have  lost 
a  great  leader  as  well  as  a  citizen,  and  Max 
Hess's  family  has  lost  a  fine  husband  and 

*-The  best  memorial  to  Max  Hess,  and  It 
wlU   stand   for  years,   is  Hess's   Department 

^*Phllip  I.  Herman,  president  of  Hess's  since 
purchasing  the  store  last  March.  al«o  thought 
Qtjthe  store  as  a  memorial. 

SHOCK  EXPRESSED 

"I  was  shocked  when  I  learned  of  Max 
Hess's  death.  I  expressed  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  the  family  on  hU  untimely  deatH. 

"I  can  speak  very  highly  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  this  cMnmunlty.  I  would  Uke  to 
think  of  tae  great  store  which  bears  ms 
name  as  his  memorial,  and  we-«ll  of  ub  who 
work  there— wlU  make  a  great  contribution 
to  make  this  store  even  greater.  I  believe 
this   is   what   he   would   have   wanted. 

"There  Is  a  bit  of  fate  that  in  hU  own 
lifetime,  by  his  own  wishes,  he  turned  the 
store  over  to  us  with  the  feeling  it  would  be 
in  hands  that  would  carry  on.  We  of  the 
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MUler  said: 

"Max  Hess  carved  a 
nlty  tbat  was  all  bis 
blm  tbe  ItAercbant 
It   because   be   was   a 
Tbere  was  no  pbase  o: 
Xamlllar  to  blm,  wbetqer 
advertising.   He   sat 
oourse  developed  for 
and  wltbln  a  year  bat 
\une. 

"His  poUcles,  inltlati^ 
standing  of  tbe 
brougbt  blm  national 
to  many  peoide  In 

"It  Is  a  Bbeer 
business  so  close  to  blj 
rest  and  travel,  only 

"We  wlU  miss  Mrix." 

BmAOaonrABT  MKICHAKDIsai 

AnotbWwlth  flrst-b  ind  knowledge  of  Max 
Hess's  contribuUons  o  Allentown  Is  Don 
DlT,  president  of  tie  Allentown-I*blgb 
County  Cbamber  of  Commerce.  He  said: 
"Max  Hess  was  a  tru  y  extraordinary  mer- 
chandiser. 

"He  built  the  Una  [e  and  reputation  of 
Hess's  of  Allentown  lo  tbe  point  where  It 
was  known  world wl<e.  In  so  doing,  he 
brougbt  recognition  md  acclaim  to  Allen- 
town. We  are  Indebted  to  blm  for  all  that  he 
did  to  make  Allentiwn  a  leading  retail 
center." 

A  keen  compeUtor  o  Hess's  for  many  years, 
one  of  the  executives  of  H.  Leh  tc  Co.,  John 
Henry  Leh,  Joined  oth  jrs  In  expressing  shock 
at  the  loss  to  the  com  nunlty. 

"Max  Hess  was  a  ^at  merchant."  said 
Leh.  "He  carried  on  tl  m  fine  tradition  of  bis 
father  and  uncle  (Miix  and  Charles  Hess), 
tbe  founders  of  Hess  B  rotbers. 

"It  Is  a  difficult  alignment  to  step  Into 
tbe  shoes  of  successf  u  predecessors.  Not  only 
did  he  ably  do  this,  but  he  succeeded  In  bis 
own  right  In  develop!  Qg  his  great  store.  Al- 
lentown has  been  a  (ood  place  In  which  to 
live  because  be  has  1«en  a  part  In  making 

It  BO." 

A  man  who  was  friend  to  tbe  founders 
of  Hess  Brotbers  as  irell  as  Max  Hess,  tbe 
former  board  cbalrman  and  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  Frank  M.  Cressman. 
was  shocked  and  sorrowed  to  leam  of  the 
untimely  death. 

"He  was  the  leadln;  merchandiser  of  this 
dty  and  was  looked  upon  as  being  a  pro- 
moter of  high  standard  merchandising.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  k  kow  Max  since  bis  boy- 
hood—knew both  hs  father  and  mother 
through  the  Red  Cries  and  Allentown  Li- 
brary, as  well  as  the  i  ncle,  Charles  Hess. 

"Although  I  was  t  young  man  In  those 
years,  they  sytabollzid  good  merchandising. 
Max  followed  througti  and  improved  upon 
their  methods — and  von  worldwide  renown 
in  his  field." 

Jack  K.  Busby,  pesldent  of  tbe  Penn- 
sylvania Power  &  light  Co..  whose  office 
biilldlng  stands  acroi »  9tb  Street  at  Hamil- 
ton from  Hess'B  In  All  mtown,  stated  his  feel- 
ings In  this  way : 

"He  changed  the  vhole  climate  and  pat- 
tern of  activities  of  commercial  Allentown 
and  added  a  luster.  local,  national  and  In- 
ternational, to  Allen  lown's  name.  He  was  a 
creative  and  Innovatl  'e  Individual." 

The  general  manaf  er  of  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Oo.'s  department  sbre  at  Whitehall  Mall, 
Charles  Raab,  said.  Well  miss  one  of  tbe 
greatest  merchants  li  tbe  country.  We  did 


when  he  retired,  but 
was  greatly  respected 
an   Individualist,   an 
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Donald  O.  Vollmer,  president  of  ZoUlnger- 
Hamed  Department  Store,  said : 

"I'm  deeply  sorry  to  leam  about  tbU." 
"It's  a  most  imfortunate  thing.  I  feel  ex- 
tremely sad  for  the  f amUy." 

[Flom  the  AUentown   (Pa.)    Morning  CaU, 
Sept.  3.  1B88] 
Max  Haaa — lBll-68 
P^w  oontempOTary  careers  in  retail  mer- 
chandising have  been  as  glamorous  and  fab- 
uloiis  as  tbe  one  that  has  come  to  a  close 
wltb  tbe  death  of  Max  Hess,  until  a  few 
months  ago  the  president  and  owner  of  Hess's 
department  store. 

Although  bis  father  and  uncle  establlsbed 
the  .foundations  of  the  store  some  70  years 
ago.  In  an  era  when  few  believed  Allentown's 
busmess  district  ever  would  extend  far  west 
of  8tb  Street,  their  son  and  nephew  was  every 
bit  as  much  of  a  pioneer.  He  expanded  Hess's 
until  It  became  what  many  regarded  as  tbe 
biggest  single-store  retaU  operation  In  tbe 
United  States,  an  Institution  wltb  a  world- 
wide reputation  and  customers  In  eyery  state. 
Since  be  took  over  tbe  full  and  aotlve  man- 
agement of  Hess's  more  than  33  years  ago, 
be  pioneered  colorful  merchandising  tech- 
niques that  brougbt  customers  pouring  into 
his  store  and  helped  make  Allentown  one  of 
tbe  major  shopping  areas  of  the  eastern 
megalopolis.  Among  these  techniques  were 
the  kind  of  clearance  sales  that  never  let 
merchandise  stay  on  counters  or  racks  long 
enough  to  become  shopworn  or  unfashion- 
able, tbe  art  of  making  many  husbands  as 
fashion-conscious  as  their  wives,  the  skill  of 
catering  as  much  to  customers  who  count 
their  peimles  to  meet  family  needs  on  strict 
budgets  as  to  thoee  who  buy  tbe  most  lux- 
urious minks. 

The  decisions  on  which  Hess's  has  grown 
through  these  years  were  basically  his  own. 
He  made  them  as  he  moved  through  the  store 
observing  customers,  talking  to  clerks  and 
department  heads,  looking  over  the  markets 
of  the  world  either  through  the  reports  from 
his  buyers  or  on  bis  own  frequent  travels. 
The  results  Indicate  tbat  tbe  decisions  were 
sound,  for  Hess's,  for  Its  1,600  coworkers  and 
for  AUentown. 

As  he  Invested  his  energy,  his  talents  and 
his  means  In  bis  own  store,  Max  Hees  also 
expended  them  for  Allentown.  The  success  he 
achieved  for  his  store  has  been  an  important 
factor  In  making  tbe  community  tbat  al- 
ways was  his  home  a  better  place  to  live,  to 
work  and  to  shop. 

(From   the   Bethlehem    (Pa.)    Globe-Times. 

Sept.  3,  1968] 

Max  Hxas 

The  impact  of  Max  Hess  who  died  unex- 
pectedly on  Sunday  is  far-reaching.  He  was 
a  merchandising  marvel  who  built  Hess's  Into 
one  of  the  nation's  finest  department  stores. 
He  was  a  showman  who  hired  anything  and 
everything  from  roller-skating  chimpanzees 
to  movie  stars  to  promote  his  store.' He  was 
a  kind  person  sometimes  moody,  at  tbnes 
quick-tempered,  but  with  a  flair  that  made 
knowing  him  an  adventure. 

The  rise  of  Max  Hess  to  prominence  in  the 
merchandising  world  Is  a  classic  In  tbe 
American  tradition.  He  dropped  out  of  Muh- 
lenberg College  In  1932  to  take  over  Hess 
Brothers,  the  store  founded  by  his  father  and 
an  uncle.  Sapped  by  the  depression  and  hin- 
dered by  staid  practices,  the  department  store 
found  renaissance  under  Its  young  leader. 
He  Instituted  an  Inventory  system  tbat  kept 
fresh  stock  constantly  In  front  of  customers. 
He  built  escalators,  InstaUed  air  condition- 
ing, and  gave  customers  the  feeling  of  shop- 
ping excitement.  He  sent  buyers  to  all  comers 
of  tbe  world  looking  for  fashions  and  new 
products  to  catch  the  fancy.  Meanwhile,  be 
never  lost  tbe  hometown  touch  and  never 
gave  up  bis  direct  contact  with  shopper  and 
employes.  In  1961.  the  New  York  Times  wrote 
of  blm:  "The  Ideas  of  young  Hess  have  at- 
tracted nationwide  attention.  Some  of  tbe 


giants  in  ths  buslnass  could  take  a  leaf  from 
hU  book."  ^.,. 

Tbe  influence  of  Max  Hess  upon  retailing 
in  tbe  Lebigh  VaUey  also  went  contfderaMy 
beyond  his  bustling  establishment  at  9tb  and 
HamUton.  Bis  Allentown  eompetlton  would 
be  tbe  first  to  agree  that  Mr.  Hess  brought 
traffic  and  gave  Hamilton  St.  banner,  years 
when  downtowns  elsewhere  were  fading. 

HU  impact  upon  Bethlehem  was  Just  as 
great.  If  not  so  evident.  Tbe  cbaUenge  of 
every  city  retaUer  was  to  give  tbe  people 
something  which  would  keep  them  from 
"going  to  Hess's."  But  each  year  Bethlehem 
shopping  doUars  helped  swsU  Hess's  gross 
volume  of  business  to  new  records.  In  one 
year-end  promotion,  Mr.  Hess  rubbed  it  in  by 
buying  a  full  page  ad  In  the  Globe-Times 
which  showed  Lady  Oodlva  riding  down  a 
deserted  Broad  St.  while  tbe  crowds  flocked 
to  Hess's.  Mr.  Hess  confided  later  he  regretted 
the  ad.  Nevertheless,  this  was  the  measure  of 
the  competitiveness  In  the  man.  It  is  said 
tbat  several  prominent  stores,  after  surveying 
tbe  expansion  potential  in  this  area,  were 
dissuaded  because  they  did  not  wish  to  do 
battle  with  Max  Hess. 

Earlier  this  year  at  age  67,  Mr.  Hess  sold 
out  hU  department  store  to  Philip  Berman, 
a  man  wltb  many  similar  promotional  gifts. 
No  one  expected  tbat  would  be  the  last  of 
Max  Hess.  Indeed,  by  spring,  he  had  already 
started  testing  the  poUUcal  pulses  as  a  prel- 
ude to  running  for  mayor  when  Allentown 
starts  its  first  year  of  strong  mayor— coun- 
cil government  In  1960. 

The  success  which  Mr.  Hess  achieved  a* 
a  mercbandUlng  genius  stands  as  his  monu- 
ment. But  It  is  regrettable  that  he  was  de- 
prived of  a  chance  to  try  for  a  second  career 
In  Allentown  poUUcs.  HU  death  so  early  In 
his  mature  years  takes  from  thU  general 
community  an  exciting,  venturesome  man.  So 
few  of  them  cross  our  path  In  a  lifetime. 

Max  Hkss,  Commttnttt  Asset 

Most  cities  are  best  known  for  products 
of  their  factories. 

The  name  of  Allentown  aUo  U  associated 
with  certain  products  In  many  minds. 

But  It  Is  even  more  widely  known  as  the 
home  of  Hess's  depmrtment  store. 

ThU  U  no  accident. 

It  U  the  result  of  the  magic  worked  by  Max 
Hess,  a  maater  merchandiser  who  in  33  years 
developed  tbe  department  store  which  bears 
the  family  name  Into  the  largest  single  re- 
taU  store  operation  In  the  United  States. 

Less  than  six  months  ago  Max  Hess  sold 
the  store  founded  more  than  70  years  ago 
by  hU  father  and  uncle.  After  33  years  as  Its 
guiding  genius  he  was  looking  forward  to  a 
more  relaxed  life.  Including  travel. 

But  now  Max  Hees  Is  dead  at  67,  hU  life 
cut  short  unexpectedly  while  he  appeared  to 
be  In  good  health. 

Although  Hess's  now  U  under  other  owner- 
ship, the  magnificent  store  at  9th  and  Ham- 
ilton Sts.  will  stand  as  a  memorial  to  this 
man  who  had  an  unbelievable  talent  for 
promotion  and  development  of  merchandis- 
ing technique  which  brought  him  worldwide 
fame  and  acclaim,  and  gave  Allentown  the 
unique  dUtlnctlon  for  being  better  known 
for  a  store  than  for  any  other  single  reason. 

Max  Heos's  faith  In  tbe  future  of  downtown 
Allentown  contributed  greatly  to  survival  of 
the  mldclty  retsdl  shopping  dUtrlct  which 
has  disappeared  so  rapidly  In  other  cities. 

He  was  a  familiar  figure  In  the  markets  of 
the  nation  and  the  world,  where  he  Joined 
bU  buyers  in  tbe  quest  for  merchandise  to 
appeal  to  aU  tastes,  aU  leveU  of  society  and 
all  economic  strata. 

-    Unquestionably,  Max  Hess  was  Allentown's 
most  widely  known  citizen. 

He  also  was  a  valuable  community  asset, 
not  only  because  of  the  personal  and  busi- 
ness recognition  he  received  from  local,  na- 
tional and  world  bodies,  but  also  because  in 
making  hU  mark  In  the  world  of  mercban- 
dUlng he  was  making  a  mark  for  Allentown 
and  tbe  Lehigh  Valley  as  weU. 


MORAUTy  m  MASS  MEDIA 


Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
crease of  violence  and  immoraUty  in  our 
country  has  alarmed  the  great  majority 
of  law-abiding  Americans  who  support 
and  work  for  orderly  progress. 

Statistical  reports  of  law  enlorciw 
agencies  are  not  encouraging.  Indeed, 
through  television  news  we  are  eyewit- 
nesses to  current  disorders  which  can 
only  ultimately  divide,  disrupt,  and  de- 
feat even  their  own  purposes. 

Crime,  assassination,  and  mob  rule  are 
not  the  American  heritage.  They  wlU  not 
be  tolerated  by  the  American  people.  TOe 
Oeneral  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
an    11    million    member    organization, 
which  I  am  proud  to  say  includes  16.683 
women  In  my  home  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, has  announced  a  campaign  for 
morality  In  mass  media  wiilch  I  am 
pleased  to  commend. 
Their  announcement  follows: 
MoxALiTT  nr  Mass  Media 
A  nationwide  campaign  to  halt  the  prolif- 
eration of  lurid  sex.  crime  and  violence  In 
movies.    televUlon,    magazines    and    paP"" 
backs    has  been   launched  by  tbe  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,   an   Interna- 
tional    organization     with     eleven     mUUon 
mcinbcrB.  .     .      * 

Mrs  Walter  Vamey  Magee,  president  of 
the  General  Federation,  said  that  It  was 
dismaying  to  her  that  "although  far  more 
younraters  today  have  a  coUege  education 
Uian  ever  before,  the  quality  of  life  seems  to 
be  doteriOTatmg.  Consideration  for  others  U 
practically  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  a  coarse- 
ness baa  replaced  refinement,  making  Ufe,  In 
too  many  cases,  a  rather  drab,  subeUtence 

affair."  ^       ._*,    i 

ThU  situation  she  blames  on  tbe  virtual 
takeover  of  tbe  entertainment  media  by 
crime,  violence  and  sex.  "Self-regulation  by 
tbe  industries  involved  has  not  worked,  ane 
said  "Promises  by  the  Motion  Picture  As- 
socUtion  and  heads  of  TV  networks  have 
not  been  carried  out.  Movies  are  Increaalngly 
vulgar  and  offensive,  televUlon  U  rampant 
wltb  crime  and  violence." 

Mrs.  Magee  asked,  "If  we  believe  that  tbe 
good  and  true  and  the  beautiful  hav*  bef •" 
fldal  effect  on  our  youth,  why  do  nort  the 
cheap,  tbe  Immoral  and  tbe  salacious  have 
a  similar  Impact?  Tbe  fact  of  tbe  matter  U 
they  do!"  She  cited  as  lnstanc«i  in 
Mint  tiie  skyrocketing  number  of  Ulegltt- 
Sate  births,  the  broken  marriages,  tbe  num- 
ber of  young  fathers  who  refuse  to  accept 
their  parental  responslbUltiee  and  tbe  up- 
surge In  venereal  disease. 

Through  the  organization's  national  maga- 
zine GPWC  Clubwoman,  the  Crusade  for 
Morality  In  Maes  Media  wlU  be  brougbt  to 
Its  16.000  clubs  in  the  States.  An  Agenda 
for  Action  each  month  wUl  give  clubwomen 
step-by-step  procedures  bow  to  carry  on 
tbe  Crusade  in  their  towns. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obJecUon  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PICKIiE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  aUow  groups  pro- 
viding assistance,  entertainment  and  re- 
creation to  American  servicemen  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  distribution  of  surplus 
food  commodities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  benefits  of  the  United  Service  Or- 
ganlzatton.  the  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  other  similar  groups  can  be 
no  secret  to  anyone  who  has  been  In  the 

service* 

These  organizations  dally  give  our 
servicemen  a  place  to  spend  leisure  hours, 
to  get  oriented  in  a  strange  town,  to  meet 
friends  in  a  hospitable  and  cordial  at- 
mosphere. In  addition,  they  provide  valu- 
able contact  between  the  serviceman  and 
his  family. 

One  of  the  greatiy  appreciated  services 
of  these  groups  Is  that  of  providing 
snacks  and  meals.  As  with  aU  volunteer. 
donation  groups,  however,  the  budgets 
imder  which  they  must  operate  Is  tight, 
and  the  dollar  otherwise  spent  on  food 
could  go  a  long  way  In  providing  other 
services. 

Unfortunately,  present  laws  dealing 
with  the  disposition  of  surplus  foods  are 
not  broad  enough  to  include  groups  pro- 
viding aid  to  our  servicemen.  I  feel  this 
bill  will  improve  the  lives  of  our  men  iri 
uniform,  as  weU  as  benefit  the  overall 
operation  of  the  food  program. 

Many  of  the  surplus  foods  not  of  par- 
ticular suitability  to  one  of  the  programs 
already  established  could  weU  be  used  to 
help  the  USO,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Salva- 
tion Army  and  other  groups. 

I  am  hopeful.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
move  will  be  endorsed  both  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  it  is  my  strong 
hope  that  the  Congress  can  move  to  give 
this  question  its  closest  consideration. 

Currently.  16  commodities  are  being 
made  available  through  the  commodity 
distribution  program.  They  include,  dried 
beans,  butter  and  margarine,  cheese,  com 
grits,  instant  potatoes,  cornmeal,  flour, 
chopped  meat,  nonfat  dry  milk,  peanut 
butter,  dried  split  peas,  raisins,  shorten- 
ing and  lard,  rolled  wheat,  and  oats  and 
rice. 


and  "whitewashed"  by  a  committee  of 
this  Congress. 

The  TreasiuT  and   Post  Office  Sub- 
committee,  chaired   by   the   Honorable 
Tom  Stxkd,  of  Oklahoma,  convened  last 
faU  to  allegedly  probe  the  charges  con- 
tained in  the  August  1967  issue  of  the 
Digest  entiUed  "Tyranny  In  the  Internal 
Revenue   Service."   Editorial  comments 
from  various  newspapers  In  Oklahoma 
and  elsewhere  endorsed  this  action,  as 
I  did.  because  of  the  impact  of  the  arti- 
cle  To  the  dismay  of  the  average  tax- 
payers, however,  even  though  documen- 
tation   of    the    Digest's    charges    were 
offered  to  the  chairman  by  the  author 
of  the  article,  John  Barron,  no  one  from 
the  Digest  was  called   to   testify,   and 
none  of  the  injured  parties  mentioned  In 
the   article   were   interrogated   by    the 
committee.  .   wi  j 

Instead,  the  subcommittee,  bemnd 
closed  doors,  heard  only  from  witnesses 
representing  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice and  received  into  evidence  nine  let- 
terk  praising  the  IRS.  WlUi  this  the 
committee  was  recessed  by  the  chair- 
man, with  his  closing  comments" 


REFORM  IN  THE  IRS 


TO  ALLOW  OROUPS  ASSISTTNO 
AMERICAN  SERVICEMEN  TO  PAR- 
TICIPATE IN  THE  DISTRIBUTION 
OP  SURPLUS  POOD  COMMODITIES 
Mr.    PICKLE.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  genUe- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Smith]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  Mid 
extend  my  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter.  ,    xw  -^ 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, oii  August  30.  1967.  and  again  on  No- 
vember 2,  1967.  I  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  that  serious  charges 
made  in  a  leading  national  magazine,  the 
Reader's  Digest,  against  an  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  had  been  investigated 


Commissioner,  on  behalf  of  tbe  committee 
I  want  to  express  our  real  deep  appreciation 
to  you  and  your  coUeagues  for  coming  here 
today  and  providing  us  thU  information. 

We  appreciate  the  candid  and  complete 
way  you  have  responded  to  the  questions 
and  the  information  that  you  have  made 
available.  We  hope  that  out  of  thU  wUl  come 
some  clarification  of  tbe  facts  in  the  minds 
of  tbe  people  who  are  Interested,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  Government. 

Tbe  probable  bad  -result  from  such  an  at- 
tack made  on  the  Service  has  been  mini- 
mized, we  hope.  We  think  tbat  you  are  do- 
ing a  good  Job  and  wUl  continue  to  do  so 
^  assure  you  that  thU  committee  wlU  con- 
tlnue  to  cooperate  with  you. 

This  statement  by  a  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  which  has  a  constitutional 
duty  to  hear  at  least  both  sides,  rather 
than  be  utilized  as  a  forum  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  bureaucracy,  did  not  indi- 
cate in  my  opinion,  that  the  chairman 
was  willing  to  conduct  a  full  investiga- 
tion of  a  serious  charge.  A  committee  of 
the  Congress  is  not  In  business  to  mini- 
mize damaging  evidence  against  a  gov- 
ernmental agency  or  department,  but  «> 
arrive  at  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
charges  in  the  public  interest. 

After  reading  the  subcommittee  re- 
port, the  Reader's  Digest  submitted  a  re- 
buttal document,  their  only  recourse, 
which  was  placed  into  the  Record  on 
August  30.  1967.  and  it  charges: 

The  ms  has  made  (during  tbe  committee 
bearings)  a  number  of  deliberately  faUe 
statements— statements  cleariy  disproved  by 
Federal  court  decUlons  as  weU  as  by  pre- 
vious admissions  of  tbe  Government  it- 
•  self  In  one  case,  IRS  has  fabricated  a 

quotation  and  attributed  It  to  tbe  written 
decUlon  of  a  Federal  Judge. 

In  connection  with  this,  on  page  45  of 
the  printed  subcommittee  report  con- 
cerning this  investigation,  my  distin- 
guished coUeague  from  New  York.  Hon. 
HowAiu)  ROBXSOH.  asked  IRS  Commis- 
sioner Sheldon  S.  Cohen: 

As  I  understand  from  what  you  have  said, 
there  U  no  quota  or  other  stiindard  of  m«^ 
S«nent  by  which  IRS  agents  a»J"^ 
wltb  respect  to  their  efficiency  or  productiv- 
ity and  by  which  measure  they  earn  pro- 
mottona? 
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The  answer 
Cohen  was: 

Abaolutaly  not.  It 
operate  on  that  basU 
tennlned  today  on  one 
taxpayer's  advantage 


from  1 RS  Commissioner 


wo4ld  be  BlUy  of  us  to 
because  an  laaue  de- 
b  tsls  may  work  to  the 
to:  norrow. 


Speal  :er 


However,  Mr. 
ber  1,  1967,  issue  of 
Is  published  by  the 
of  Internal  Revenue 
limn  entitled  "It 
Late"  states: 


tlie 


in  the  Decem- 
"Bulletln"  which 
National  Association 
Employees,  a  col- 
May  Be  Too 


Already 


This  column  has 
ntS  Commissioner  take 
a  halt  unconditionally 
race,  which  has  been 
temal    Revenue 
now  ...  It  is  not 
courts  wUl  soon   be 
claiming  that  caprlclou  i 
actions   were   taken 
rights  by  agents  of  the 
for    such    violations 
doubtleap^Vlll  be 
productlpB.  goals  set 
ployees. 


reputedly  urged  that  the 
I  leclslve  action  to  call 
to  the  production  rat 
operative  in  the  In- 
fer   some    time 
inc  oncelvable  that  the 
d  (luged   by   law   sulU 
and  Indiscriminate 
,i»st   thoee  cltlaens' 
'  Its.  The  main  reason 
I  »f    taxpayers'    rlghU 
because  of  the  preposterous 
the  IBS  for  Its  em- 


f  uncti  sns 


bj 


1938 


I  Su  >coi 


On  January  17, 
before  the  Senate 
ministratlve  Practice 
president  of  the 
Internal  Revenue 
cent  L.  Coimery  stated 


In  a  statement 

iinmittee  on  Ad- 

and  Procedure,  the 

Natl  >nal  Association  of 

Ei  iployees,  Mr.  Vln- 


consld  sred 
managemc  at 


Aside  from   the 
ever.    It    is    our 
certain  IBS 

cedvires  tend  to  generat  i 
In  which  offensive  . 
root  and  Sourish.  We 
cally  management's 
production    goals.    The 
Washington,  is  transm 
through  the  Regional 
on  the  working  agent 
Under  such  a  system, 
ance  is  a  casualty 
the  taxpayer  may  be 
zealous    agent   or   ol 
to  meet  his  quantltatl^ 
posed  upon  him  from 
management  structure 


anil 
tiie 
officer 


crej  ted 


Judging  from  thes^ 
revenue   agents' 
selves,  it  is  obvious 
gap   of   this 
penetrated  the 
our  Government, 
in  his  testimony  be^ 
was  either 

simply  does  not  knop 
within  his  own 
case  the  mistake  Is 

To  fiu-ther  deepen 
the  resentment 
of  Congress  being 
stltutlonal  duties  of 
balances  between 
of  Government,  the 
Ushed  another  artic^ 
in  the  Internal 
September     1968 
much  of  which  is 
offered  by  IRS 
scribes   one   IRS 
agents: 

We    will    be    watering 
Beven\ie  Officer  who  c  oesn 
one    levy    per    week    and 
month  .  .  .  Ott  the 
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outilde   pressures,   how- 
Judgment   that 
policies  and  pro- 
and  foster  a  climate 
prattices  may  well  take 
rave  in  mind  speclfl- 
emphasls  on  quotas  and 
pressure    begins    in 
_jltted  to  the  Districts 
pi  pellnes,  and  Is  vented 
land  Revenue  Officer. 
quality  of  perform- 
in  too  many  cases, 
victim  of  an  over- 
frantlcally    trying 
goals  or  quotas  im- 
ilgher  up  in  the  IBS 


agency,  it  renews  one's  determination  to 
stop  this  sort  of  business  before  our  whole 
tax-gathering  system  is  destroyed. 

Mr.  Sp^^r,  there  must  be  Immediate 
reforms  in  the  IRS.  Quotas  and  produc- 
tion goals  must  be  stopped.  The  individ- 
ual taxpayer's  constitutional  rights  must 
be  protected.  Indiscriminate  and  arbi- 
trary levies  on  personal  property  without 
Justification  must  be  halted.  The  Con- 
gress must  undertake  a  thorough  and 
unbiased  investigation  of  this  matter 
Immediate. 

It  Is  not  a  matter  of  protecting  or 
minimizing  charges  made  against  an 
agency  with  which  one  deals  in  mak- 
ing appropriations.  It  is  the  very  integ- 
rity of  the  American  Oovemment  and  its 
system  that  is  under  attack.  The  honest, 
hardworking  members  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  System,  who  suffer  as  well  from 
the  demands  of  the  Wgher-ups,  deserve  a 
better  deal  than  a  cursory  Investigation 
which  protects  the  Government  or  the 
Johnson  administration's  appointees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  today  a  resolu- 
tion that  there  be  created  a  select  com- 
mittee to  be  composed  of  five  Members 
of  the  House,  three  from  the  majority 
t>arty.  and  two  from  the  minority  party, 
to  be  appointed  by  yourself.  The  com- 
mittee would  be  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  inves- 
tigation of  the  charges  made  against 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  by  the 
various  articles  published  in  the  Read- 
er's Digest  during  1967  and  1968.  I  urge 
the  House  to  pass  this  immediately,  so 
that  public  confidence  can  be  restored 
in  the  agency. 

I  have  repeatedly  called  for  this  sub- 
committee to  be  reconvened,  but  my 
pleas  have  not  been  regarded.  These 
latest  revelations  and  the  overwhelming 
evidence  presented  by  these  articles  call 
for  needed  reform  in  the  IRS.  To  do 
otherwise  makes  a  mockery  of  our  rep- 
resentative form  of  government. 


statements  by  the 

.  ssentatives   them- 

that  the  credibility 

administration  has   even 

agency  of 

Commissioner  Cohen. 

ore  the  committee. 

misrepresenting  the  facts  or 
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by  a  committee 
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This    article, 
from  evidence 
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TAX   WAOmSS   IS   THX   GOAL 


issue. 
aken 


very    closely    the 

I't  average  at  least 

one    selBure    per 


I  oUar. 

After  one  reads  tl  ds  latest  article  with 
the  examples  of  Am  trican  taxpayers  who 
have  been  bullied,  srushed,  and  victim- 
ized by  our  Govern  nent's  tax-coUeetlon 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  I  Mr. 
Dole]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  opportimity  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
beleagured  American  taxpayer.  Most  of 
the  taxes  paid  in  the  United  States  are 
collected  from  middle-class,  blue-  and 
white-collar  families,  where  every  penny 
of  famUy  income  is  important  and  must 
be  budgeted.  When  there  is  a  conflict 
over  payment  of  Federal  income  tax  be- 
tween the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
the  taxpayer,  the  individual  family  has 
little  real  choice  but  to  pay  up. 

Often  a  taxpayer  is  pressured  into  pay- 
ing a  dsdm  against  him  when  he  knows 
he  should  appeal.  He  pays,  because  he 
cannot  afford  to  fight  the  virtually  un- 
limited resources  of  the  IRS  and  its 
myriad  of  expert  tax  lawyers. 

HSABUfOS  HAVK  BEEN  UNnOOUCTIVK 

In  August  1967,  the  Reader's  Digest 
published  an  article  charging  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  with  improper  con- 
duct in  its  aggressive  pursuit  of  alleged 


tax  delinquents.  The  article  was  so  sen- 
sational that  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Sub- 
committee held  investigative  hearings^ 
Unfortunately,  little  of  value  evolved 
from  those  hearings. 

Reader's  Digest  has  again  published  a 
most  provocative  article,  entitled  "Time 
for  Reform  in  the  IRS"  in  the  September 
1968  issue.  The  allegations  in  this  piece 
are  most  disturbing,  for  they  allude  to 
cases  of  IRS  disregard  for  our  greatest 
source  of  strength:  the  honest  American 
taxpayer.  Such  disregard  cannot  be 
tolerated.  If  more  than  a  few  isolated 
agents  are  involved,  positive  action  must 
be  taken  to  reverse  the  trend,  and  taken 
soon  The  burden  is  on  the  administra- 
tion to  clear  the  air  and  develop  a  pro- 
gram to  remove  all  vestiges  of  oppression 
from  the  practices  and  policies  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

SMALL     TAX     CLAIMS     MtJBT     BB     RBSPTCTED 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  a  great 
majority  of  the  agents  and  employees  of 
the  IRS  are  completely  dedicated  to  fair 
treatment  of  taxpayers.  I  have  no  evi- 
dence to  indicate  otherwise.  But  even 
with  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of 
all  employees  to  be  fair  and  unbiased, 
there  will  still  be  occasional  cases  of 
misunderstanding.  There  will  still  be  dis- 
agreements and  disputed  interpretations 
of  IRS  regulations  and  statute  law.  There 
are  appeal  procedures  which  protect  the 
wealthy  in  America,  but  legislation  is 
needed  to  provide  relief  for  the  smaU  tax- 
payer in  contesting  decisions  of  the  IRS. 

tXOERAL  TAX  FAIRNESS  Bn.L 

I  have  introduced  legislation,  called 
the  Federal  tax  fairness  bill,  now  pend- 
ing before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  This  bill.  H.R.  5409,  esUb- 
lishes  a  Small  Tax  Division  within  the 
Tax  Court  and  provides  for  awJointment 
of  20  tax  conunissioners — two  for  each 
circuit — to  hear  complaints  from  tax- 
payers who  have  been  notified  of  de- 
ficiency or  refused  a  refund,  provided  the 
contested  amount  does  not  exceed  $2,500. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  smaU  tax- 
payer is  allowed  to  plead  his  own  case, 
if  he  so  chooses.  The  Government  can 
call  for  a  Tax  Court  review  of  a  Commis- 
sioner's decision,  but  only  at  its  own  ex- 
l>ense. 

INVXSTIOATION  IS  UBOID 

Simply  put,  this  legislation  I  have  in- 
troduced will  allow  an  Individual  to  ap- 
peal what  he  considers  unfair  treatment 
by  the  IRS.  He  will  not  be  burdened  with 
long  and  costly  Tax  Court  appeal  pro- 
cedures now  in  force.  Today,  legal  fees 
would  consume  most  contested  payments, 
thus  making  appeal  meaningless  in  eco- 
nomic terms. 

I  urge  the  administration,  and  the 
Congress,  to  Investigate  the  various 
charges  in  the  September  1968  Reader's 
Ertgest  article,  and  to  determine  if  these 
cha-'ges  have  substance.  The  American 
taxpayer  deserves  this  consideration.  I 
also  urge  passage  of  H.R.  5409  to  estab- 
lish a  Small  Tax  Division  to  review  the 
appeal  of  the  individual  citizen  who  be- 
lieves his  case  has  merit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  gentleman  I  share 
his  concern  that  nothing  has  been  done— 
or  that  all  too  Uttle  has  been  done— to 
get  at  the  facts  of  the  controversy  about 

which  he  speaks. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  for  taking  this  time  this 
afternoon  to  bring  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  .  ,j  i. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding  to  me. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  also  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  coUeague,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  for  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  House. 

I  hapoen  to  serve  on  the  subcommit- 
tee that  the  gentleman  has  mentioned. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  wish  to  find  myself 
in  the  midst  of  any  pushing  match  be- 
tween my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  and  chairman  of  tnat 
subcommittee  [Mr.  Stkd],  or  my  other 
good  friend,  the  gentieman  from  Okla- 
homa IMT.  SMrTHl,  now  addressmg  us  in 

the  well.  ^  .    .    ..  „ 

But  the  gentieman  has  quoted   the 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Internal  Revenue  Employees  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  a  quota  system  of  sorts  op- 
erating   within    the    Internal    Revenue 
Service,  and  bringing  undue  pressures 
on  taxpayers.  This  is  at  complete  vari- 
ance from  the  statement  as  given  to  rne 
by  Commissioner  Cohen,  and  given  to 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  on 
numerous  occasions,  that  there  is  no 
such  quota  system  insofar  as  IRS  em- 
ployees are  concerned,  and  this  does  pro- 
duce a  conflict  here  which  does  require 
further    congressional    consideration— 
whether  it  be  by  our  subcommittee,  or  by 
a  special  committee  such  as  the  gentle- 
man now  in  the  well  proposes,  or  wheth- 
er it  be  by  one  of  the  other  standing 
committees  of  the  House.  So  I  would  Uke 
to  commend  tiie  gentieman  for  having 
pointed  this  out  and  for  his  continued 
interest  in  this  problem  that  we  are  all 
interested  in. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 

yielding.  ,  ., .  ^.^ 

Mr  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank  tne 
gentieman  from  New  York  for  his  state- 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tieman yield?  ^    .  i^  »« 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentieman. 

Mr.  HAUi.  I  appreciate  tiie  gentlem^ 
yielding. 

I  compliment  the  gentieman  on  his  res- 
olution and  appreciate  him  bringing 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House. 

I  have  had  many  complaints  ol  har- 
assment and  overbearing  attitude  on  the 
part  of  these  Revenue  Service  internal 
functionaries.  I  have  heard  many  of  the 
gUb  explanations  that  they  give,  and  in 
certain  instances  have  been  able  to  solve 
a  problem  between  our  constituents  and 
these  people  capped  and  bedecked  with 
the  power  of  appointment.  I  was  one  ol 
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tiie  ones,  and  the  research  of  our  office 
revealed  the  covers  tiiat  they  were  plac- 
ing on  the  mall  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Postmaster  General  recently  in  order 
to  replevin  funds  allegedly  due  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  from  dividend 
checks  and  oUiers.  and  1  am  glad  to  say 
that  this  process  has  bean  stopped  by  the 
cooperation  of  the  two  appointive  bu- 
reaus under  this  admUustration.  If.  m- 
deed.  we  cannot  exercise  surveUlance  and 
oversight  in  tiie  legislative  branch  of  Uie 
aopointive    executive    branch,    then    i 
quStion  if  we  are  fulfUling  our  function 
and  our  duties. 

It  concerns  me  that  the  gentieman  has 
stated  that  we  cannot  have  an  impartial 
investigation  on  the  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  For  the  last  3  years  I  served 
on  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Reor- 
ganization of  the  Congress,  and  we  have 
dealt  with  sui-veiilance,  oversight,  and 
the  review  function  very  often.  We  have 
also  dealt  with  our  committee  system 
and  the  Lobbying  and  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  and  the  Federal  Practices  Act. 

Although  I  am  not  generally  for  estaD- 
lishing  an  additional  study  gro"P- as  the 
gentieman's  resolution  does,  I  think  he 
has  adapted  himself  in  this  resolution  to 
the  only  modus  operandi  we  have  re- 
maining to  exercise  om-  legitimate  legis- 
lative function,  and  I  therefore  wiU  be  in 
strong  support. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentieman  has  any 
further  comments  about  why  the  over- 
sight has  not  been  exercised  ? 

Mr  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank  the 
gentieman  for  those  remarks.  My  re- 
sponse would  be  that  it  is  the  responsi- 
bUity  of  those  powers  that  be,  in  ttus  case 
ttie  administration,  to  oversee  the  bu- 
reaucracy and  the  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  they  have  appointed,  and 
it  would  be  my  viewpoint  that  it  is 
their  responsibility  to  see  that  this  is 
carried  out,  and  to  date  this  has  not  been 
done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  taxpayers. 
To  remove  the  credibUity  gap  in  this 
particularly  connection,  I  believe  this 
matter  should  be  given  a  full  hearing, 
and  that  an  understanding  be  given  to 
those  members  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  who  are  doing  a  good  job  that 
no  condemnation  is  being  -placed  upon 
them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  truth  be 
brought  foi-Tn-ard  to  correct  this  matter 
so  that  people  can  have  confidence  to  the 
tax-coUecting  agency  of   oui-  Govern- 
ment. .    .   .  .„„ 
The  Johnson-Humphrey  admmistra- 
tion  must  bear  the  responsibUity  for  this 
conduct  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  2-to-l 
majority  to  the  Senate  and  a  3-to-2  ma- 
jority in  the  House,  which  gives  tiie 
Democrats  the  chahmanship  of  all  com- 
mittees.                                 ,  .„    ..^ 
Mr.    ROTH.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 

gentieman  yield? 

Mr  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentieman  from  Delaware. 

Mr  ROTH.  I.  too.  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  wiUi  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tmguished  gentieman  from  Oklahoma.  I 
commend  him  for  the  outstanding  job 
he  has  done  to  researchtog  this  matter 
and,  as  has  been  said  before,  brmging  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  House.  I  can  think 
of  no  matter  more  important  man  this 
to  the  already  overburdened  taxpayer. 
M  well  as  the  Congress,  and  I  fully  sup- 


port what  the  gentieman  is  doing.  This 
is  anotiier  example  of  the  excellent  work 
and  leadership  the  gentieman  from  Okla- 
homa has  become  so  weU  known  for  to 
the  90th  Congress.  The  people  of  tne 
Sixth  District  of  Oklahoma  have  just 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  efforts  of  tiieir 
Representative  during  the  2  years  he  has 
been  a  Member  of  this  body. 

Agato  I  commend  the  gentieman  on 
brtoging  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress,  and  I  am  pleased  to joto 
with  him  to  this  very  important  effort. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentieman  from  California. 
Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  too,  would  like  to  joto  with  the  other 
Kentiemai  here  in  commendmg  the 
gentieman  from  Oklahoma  in  bringing 
this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  I  appreciate  the  gentlemans 
forttuightness.  I  thtok  he  is  on  the  right 
road,  and  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank  tne 
gentieman. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I   yield   back   the   re- 
matoder  of  my  time. 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
welcome  tills  opportunity  to  Join  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, to  stresstog  the  need  for  reforms 
in  Internal  Revenue  Service  procedures. 
As  an  example  of  the  highhanded, 
rude,  inconsiderate,  and  inhuman  meth- 
ods and  tactics  apparenUy  employed  by 
at  least  some  IRS  agents,  I  am  entenng 
a  letter  I  have  just  received  from  a  con- 
stituent whose  property  was  confiscated 
and  sold  at  auction  at  a  ridiculous  price 
while  he  begged  for  a  delay  so  that  he 
could  meet  the  obligation: 

August  31. 19«8 

Hon.  Bob  Price, 
Congressman. 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

DEAR  sir:  I  hope  you  will  take  a  lUtle  time 
out  from  your  busy  schCjUule  to  help  me.  We 
o^  two  houses  and  a  lot  m  AmarlUo  a^d 
business  property  to  Hereford.  Texas.  My 
husba^  wo?k^S^4  years  for  Lee  Way  Mot<^ 
Freieht  Line  in  AmarlUo,  when  he  took  a 
^Slssloned  station  at  Hereford  for  H«d 
Ball  Motor  Freight.  I  have  lived  in  Amarlllo 

^  ?n  March  1967  we  were  transferred  to  Clovls, 
New  Mexico  and  on  May  17.  1968J*»e  Co^'^ 
pany  folded  leaving  us  ^^^'^P}°y^:.'"^^^^, 
Ihc  trucks  financed  with  Bed  Ball's  credit 
union  and  they  were  paid  for  when  the,  de- 
ducted  the  total  balance  from  our  final  pay- 
check May  22,  1968. 

We  could  not  find  employment  in  thU 
part  of  the  country  so  we  decided  «>  go  to 
California  to  find  work.  We  were  stranded 
out  mere  two  months  with  no  money  and 
was  unable  to  return  to  Clovls,  New  Mexico 
for  the  rest  of  our  furniture  and  micte  un- 
til last  Thursday.  August  22.  1968.  When  I 

arrived  I  found  the  I^t^'^'^l  "*!'!«»  C^ 
iTi  riovia  had  taken  my  trucks  a  1959  cnev 
'^act^rworm  $1000.00  and  a  1956  Cbev  Vjui 
worth  $750.00.  The  trucks  were  to  be  auc- 
tioned off  August  28.  I  drove  anothw  1965 
Chev  Van  to  Callfomla  on  my  first  trip. 
On  Friday,  August  23.  I  called  the  In- 
temal  Revenue  Office  and  asked  to  make  an 
appointment  with  Mr.  WUllam  Dameron^  I 
^  told  he  was  not  In  and  they  did  not  ex- 
pect  him  the  rest  of  the  day.  I  then  explatoed 
to  the  man  on  the  phone  I  had  arrtje^ J^ 
Clovls  yesterday  and  had  Just  l?*^/^^^ 
were  holding  my  two  tru«ik8  and  the  rewoa 
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I  could  not  b«  re«ehed 
buyer  for  the  two  vans, 
as  Bed  Ball  released  the 
be  did  not  know  anythlqg 
turn  me  over  to  Mr, 
Identified  himself  as  Mr 
explained  the  situation 
be  told  me  the  only 
trucks  was  to  have 
by   8:00   Monday 
day  they  were  schedule^ 

On  Monday  morning 
In  the  Federal  Building 
The  girl  in  the  office 
in  yet  and  she  would 
assistant.  Mr.  Nelbert 
office  with  my  file  and 
told  me  it  was  too  late 
full  amount.  I  told  him 
Z  had  buyers  for  the 
tact  their  office  In 
and  the  men  could  pay 
He  said  this  had  never 
not  be  done.  I  again 
Red  Ball  had  sent  the 
our  Income  tax  paid, 
his  worry  and  this 
was    set     for     10:00 
August  aath.  While  in 
nag  and-«omeone 
111  and  said  he  would 

I  am  living  In  the 
phone    and 
contact  Mr.  Dameron 
I  feel  I  was  done  a 
Nelbert  was  negligent 
Dameron's  assistant 
ward  our  conversation 
three  times  to  see  Mr 
time  I  was  confronted 

Due  to  this  lack  of 
office    my    91000.00 
$860.00    and    my    1066 
$150.00.  If  these  sales 
lose    approximately    $1 
the  Government  quite 
said    bad    he    known 
helped  me  get  my  tltle^, 
the   full   amount   I 
would  be  paid  In  full 
from  Rev.  Weaver  In 
stating  he  would 
$760.00  upon  receipt  o: 

I  hope  this  letter 
filed  In  the  waste 
is  living  In  California, 
are  now  stranded  In 
hip  sockets,  walk  with 
am  unable  to  work  at 
The  van  truck  sold  at 
only  means  of  moving 
ture  to  our  new  home 
Mr.  Nelbert  thU.  I 
Revenue  five  days  prloi 
the  men  from  their 
believe  I  would  hear 
you  are  unable  to  help 
send  me  the  name  and 
that  could. 

Very  truly  yours. 
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I  tdd  him  I  had  a 

$780.00  each  M  soon 

titles.  The  man  said 

about  It  and  would 

*s  assistant.  He 

Jim  Nelbert.  I  again 

to  Mr.  Nelbert  and 

I  could  redeem  the 

.05  m  their  office 

that  was  the 

to  be  auctioned. 

I  went  to  the  offloe 

to  see  Mr.  Dameron. 

me  he  was  not 

be  glad  to  call  his 

lame  Into  the  outer 

very  rude  and 

If  I  did  not  have  the 

if  he  did  not  believe 

tbey  coiild  oon- 

Beach,  California 

them  for  the  trucks. 

been  done  and  could 

rrmlnded  him  that  If 

dtles  we  would  have 

e  said  this  was  not 

he  said  the  sale 

Wednesday    morning 

the  office  the  phone 

re|iorted  Mr.  Dameron 

be  in  that  day. 

co^try  without  a  tele- 

and    could    not 

ifgaln  before  the  sale. 

injustice  and  Mr. 

In  his  duties  as  Mr. 

he  failed  to  for- 

on  to  blm.  I  tried 

Dameron  and  each 

irlth  his  assistant. 

cfmmimlcatlon  In  this 

tractor    sold    for 

Chev   Van   sold   for 

stand  as  sold  I  will 

50.00   and   still   owe 

a  sum.  Mr.  Dameron 

this    he    could    have 

save  my  trucks  and 

the   Oovernment 

I  showed  a  telegram 

V^llmington,  California 

the  van  truck  for 

a  clear  title. 

not  go  unread  nor 

basket.  My  family 

my  daughter  and  I 

I  have  two  new 

1  be  help  of  canes  and 

any  kind  of  a  Job. 

the  auction  was  my 

lie  rest  of  my  furnl- 

In  California.  I  told 

the  Internal 

to  this  sale.  One  of 

stated  he  did  not 

ythlng  from  this.  If 

me  would  you  please 

address  of  someone 
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case  to  the  Corn- 
Revenue  with  a 


I  am  referring  this 
missioner  of  Interna 
request  for  a  full  investigation 

If  the  treatment 
as  he  states  it,  I  believe 
of  the  United  States 
restitution  and,  had 
this  by  a  company 
private  Individual, 
have  rights  under 
financial  restitution 
for   physical 
anguish. 

I  beUeve  it  high 
prlate  cranmittees  of 
real  lo<Hc  at  the  apparent 
Internal  Revenue 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 


man  received  Is 

the  Oovernment 

I  >wes  this  man  full 

been  treated  like 

corporation  or  a 

would  certainly 

law  for  not  only 

jut  also  damages 

and   mental 


that  the  appro- 
Congress  took  a 
tyranny  In  the 


I  Join  with  my  colleaguet  In  calling  for 
reforms  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Most  dtlxens  have  not  been  treated 
unfairly,  and  their  chief  problems  are 
with  a  tax  code  so  complicated  that  even 
Einstein  had  to  call  In  a  tax  consultant. 
Many,  however.  In  modest  Income  brack- 
ets, have  been  hurt  by  arbitrary  IRS  ac- 
tion and  inconvenienced  by  delays  and 
redtape. 

My  office  receives  moving  appeals  from 
honest  taxpayers  who  do  not  know  how 
to  ccHie  with  the  IRS.  Unfortunately, 
many  taxpayers  do  not  think  to  ask  for 
help,  but  wait  years  for  a  refund,  or  pay 
unjust  deficiencies  rather  than  launch 
an  expensive  court  fight  that  would  only 
swallow  up  the  tax  saving.  As  an  August 
1967  Reader's  Digest  article  put  It: 

BewUdered,  afraid,  lacking  money  to  hire 
lawyers,  the  lone  Individual  often  succumbs 
In  silence  when  the  awesome  powers  of  gov- 
ernment are  brought  down  upon  blm. 

According  to  a  more  recent  Reader's 
Digest  article,  much  of  the  problem  lies 
with  the  revenue  agents,  many  of  whom 
want  to  be  reasonable  and  Just,  but  are 
often  under  pressure  to  track  down  tax 
evaders  and  to  increase  their  "oucput" 
of  returns  audited,  deficiencies  asserted, 
and  cases  closed. 

Our  citizens  must  have  relief  from 
these  abuses.  During  the  last  congres- 
sional session  I  Introduced  a  bill  In  the 
House  of  R^resentatives  to  help  the 
small  taxpayer  with  unjust  tax  assess- 
ments. The  Long-Magnuson  measure 
would  set  up  a  nationwide  network  of 
small  claims  commissioners,  to  which 
any  citizen,  who  felt  he  was  unfairly 
billed  for  underpayment  of  taxes  or  who 
was  denied  a  refimd,  could  present  his 
own  case.  Numerous  complaints  about 
the  IRS  have  proved  the  need  for  a  fair 
and  Impartial  Intermediary  between  the 
taxpayer  and  the  revenue  agent,  and  this 
legislation  would  provide  an  inexpensive 
means  for  someone  other  than  the  reve- 
nue agent  to  Judge  the  work  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter 
on  the  subject  of  my  special  order  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks  of 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentie- 
man  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROPOSAL   TO   LIMIT   LENGTH    OF 
TRUCKS 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwencxl]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
I  want  to  add  my  voice  and  my  endorse- 
ment to  those  colleagues  who  have 
^oken  about  the  contribution  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and  the  ar- 
ticles appearing  In  the  Reader's  Digest, 
which  I  have  read  and  which  Impressed 
me  very  much. 

I  am  grateful  the  gentleman  has  taken 
the  time  to  bring  that  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Hopefully  these  matters  will  have 
the  attention  of  the  administration  and 
somehow  justice  will  be  done  in  this  area 
and  improvements  will  be  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  introduced  a 
bill  which  has  for  Its  purpose  the  study 
of  the  truck  problem.  I  introduced  a  blU 
that  would  require  the  Public  Works 
Ccmunittee  to  hold  hearings  to  gather 
testimony  and  information  on  the  ad- 
visability of  limiting  the  length  of  trucks 
on  the  highways  of  America. 

As  all  of  us  know,  we  now  have  es- 
tablished ix>llcy  that  we  limit  the  weight 
and  width  of  trucks.  If  this  is  good  p<d- 
Icy,  then  it  is  certainly  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  to  set  a  limit  on  the  length 
of  trucks.  So  I  hcH>e  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  take  this  under  consideration 
and  begin  those  hearings  Immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  attention  to  the  remarks  I  have  been 
making  on  this  subject  and  especially 
to  the  prepared  text  we  have  which 
will  be  inserted  in  the  RicoaD  and  which 
will  help  Members  to  make  up  their 
minds  on  this  whole  question  which  is 
before  the  Congress  now  on  the  trucks  as 
far  as  the  weight  and  width  and  length. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  introduced 
House  Resolution  1289  calling  for  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  to  make 
a  full  and  complete  investigation  of  the 
length  of  motor  vehicles  and  to  set.  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy,  the  maximum 
length  for  these  vehicles.  With  S.  2658 
completely  silent  as  to  an  overall  length 
limit  on  these  vehicles,  I  feel  that  now  is 
a  particularly  critical  time  for  us  to 
confront  this  issue. 

If  passed,  the  truck  bill  will  virtually 
open  the  door  to  truck-trains  on  the  Na- 
tion's highway  system,  ntmcls  C.  Turner, 
Director  at  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
expressed  his  (pinion  in  the  July  19 
Pittd>urgh  Press  that  the  truckers  really 
wanted  this  bill  in  order  "to  have  the  ap- 
portunity  to  woiic  toward  trains  on  the 
roads,  trucks  with  triple  and  quadruple 
trailers."  That  Mr.  Turner  is  correct  in 
his  observations  Is  clearly  revealed  by 
the  record  over  the  past  few  months. 
Just  a  short  while  ago  trucking  interests 
succeeded  in  gaining  access  for  triple- 
trailer  oomUnatlons  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Turnpike.  This  they  did  despite  the 
vehement  protests  of  Massachusetts  reg- 
istrar of  motor  vehicles,  Richard  Mc- 
Laughlin, who  warned  against  the  in- 
creased safety  hazards  such  a  move 
would  bring.  Pullman  Inc's  advertise- 
ment In  the  August  Issue  of  Dun's  Re- 
view also  lends  credence  to  Mr.  Turn- 
er's feelings,  nils  advertisement  which, 
I  believe,  refiects  the  true  disposition  of 
the  trucking  Industry  to  get  longer  ve- 
hicles on  as  many  roads  as  posslMe  as 
quickly  as  possiUe.  reads  as  follows: 
Wrat  WK'bb  TMrnro  Is  Ti.i.»«Mf.  nc  47  Stath 

Eight  short  years  ago,  only  8  states  al- 
lowed  you  to  haul  douUea  otw  their  high- 
ways. Today  the  number  is  34. 
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But  faster,  more  economical  over-the-road 
hauling  can't  wait.  That's  why  our  Trallmo- 
bUe  Division  Is  already  hard  »t  »t  <»ttog 
triples  ...  not  just  two  traUers  hitched  to- 
Kether  .  .  .  but  three. 

We  don't  know  when  this  new  transporta- 
tion efficiency  will  be  legalised  to  aU  60 
states,  but  when  It  Is.  TrallmobUe  wUl  know 
more  about  It  than  anyone  else. 

Solving  problems  that  haven't  oome  up 
yet  Is  standard  practice  with  the  divisions 
of  Pullman  Incorporated.  For  example,  ce- 
ramic processing  equipment  that  Is  now  pro- 
ducing 90%  of  Amertca'sjparkplugs  .  . 
new  Ideas  for  ammonia  producUon  that  axe 
now  responsible  for  a  third  of  the  worlds 
recent  nitrogen  fertUUer  output  .  ^a  new 
raU  oar  that  unloads  100  tons  of  coal  In  9 

seconds. 

AU  around  the  world,  strange  new  ques- 
tions are  being  asked  about  transportotlon. 
about  production,  about  profits.  We  already 
have  strange  new  answers  to  many  of  them. 

What's  your  quesUon? 

VwLMtx  Inc. 


state  Highways  official  standard  procedure 
560  ft.  more  clear  spwse  In  the  left  lane  is 
needed  to  pass  a  100  "Jo^^*!;^?*',.^^* 
space  now  required  for  traffic  width  U  56  ft. 

on  two-lane  primary  Wg»>*»y?  *^,  T°"i^ 
require  Increasing  passing  sight  d»fit««»ce 
fr^m  about  2,600  ft.  to  3.000  ft.-an  almost 
impossible   vision   procedure    economically. 

Sight  distance  consideration  slm^Jf  ly 
would  increase  primary  and  li»*«"t»*«,^^- 
ways  and  even  more  so  if  one  vehicle  In  op- 
eraUon  Is  passing  the  passenger  <="  «' ^*^* 
Is  even  worse  If  a  truck  U  passing  one  or 
more  trucks. 


John  J.  O'Mara,  professor  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  has  outUned  better 
than  I  can  hope  to,  many  of  ^e  prob- 
lems the  lack  of  any  truck  length  limit 
would  bring.  Dr.  O'Mara  rMnarked: 

The  charactwUtlcs  of  vehicles  govern  the 
design  of  many  highway  feature*  Including 
the  steepness  of  grades;  width,  height  and 
strength  of  bridges:  sharpness  of  curves; 
and  the  virtdth  and  thickness  of  pavements, 
consequently.  It  Is  necessary  that  the  pub- 
lic reguUte  the  slae  and  weight  of  vehicles 
in  order  that  they  not  exceed  the  capacity 
of  existing  highways  and  streets  and  their 
components. 

Safety  is  the  primary  consideration  in- 
volved in  establishing  most  limiting  cri- 
teria, and  this  Is  true  of  maximum  lengths 
for  vehicles  operating  on  the  public  high- 
ways and  streets. 

One  aspect  of  the  question  of  truck  length 
concerns  the  fact  that  the  rear  wheels  of  a 
highway  vehicle  on  a  curve  follow  a  paui 
closer  to  the  center  of  the  curve  than  the 
path  of  the  front  wheels.  For  example,  a  long 
truck  making  a  right  turn  at  a  street  Inter- 
section often  must  encroach  upon  the  left 
lanes  of  both  streets  In  order  that  the  rear 
wheels  clear  the  curb  on  the  Inside  of  the 
tnm.  .  ,_. 

The  same  phenomenon  occurs  on  a  hign- 
way  curve  to  a  lesser  extent.  The  longer  the 
truck  and  the  sharper  the  curve,  the  more 
the  rear  end  of  the  truck  wUl  be  displaced 
toward  the  adjacent  lane. 

Although  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways  has  been  buUt 
to  high  standards.  It  Is  likely  that  some 
parts  of  the  System  cannot  safely  acwm- 
modate  trucks  longer  than  50  to  56  feet. 
These  lengths  are  the  design  lengths  recom- 
mended by  the  American  Association  of 
Highway  Officials  and  used  for  the  design  of 
most  of  the  System. 

It  is  certain  that  trucks  longer  than  these 
lengths  cannot  negotiate  some  of  the  rainP«- 
loops  and  slmUar  components  of  the  System 
and  keep  the  whole  of  the  truck  within  prop- 
er confines.  Furthermore,  It  Is  likely  that 
there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  access  roads 
and  streets  over  which  Interstate  Highway 
traffic  must  operate  In  order  to  use  the  Sys- 
tem, which  cannot  safely  accommodate  longer 
trucks.  On  these  highways,  because  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  pavement  and  the  ^a'P- 
ness  of  the  curves  It  wUl  be  impossible  to 
operate  long  trucks  without  the  rear  of  the 
unit  encroaching  on  the  opposite  lane  or 
coming  dangerously  close.  If  this  should  be 
true.  It  could  be  disastrous  to  the  unwarned, 
unsuspecting  drivers  and  passengers  of  ve- 
hicle* In  the  opposite  lane.  

Another  one  of  the  haaards  of  Increasea 
length  Is  the  Increase  In  time  and  dlsUnce 
required  for  a  passenger  car  to  pass  a  longer 
vehicle.  Using  the  American  Association  of 


Realizing  full  weU  the  dangers  of  un- 
limited truck  length  that  Dr.  O'Mara  has 
discussed,  I  initiated  a  survey  of  the 
Nation's  Governors,  State  highway  pa- 
trol chiefs.  State  safety  offlclals.  and 
mayors  to  determine  the  sentiment  of 
the  representatives  of  these  JUrts<Uctions 
which  would  be  most  visibly  affected  by 

this  bill. 

As  the  initial  returns  have  come  m, 
the  mayors  of  this  country  have  over- 
whehnlngly  vocalized  their  opposition  to 
this  bUl  and  its  lack  of  an  overall  length 
limit.  To  date,  26  mayors  favor  a  length 
limit  somewhere  near  present  limits. 
Only  one  mayor  is  opposed  to  the  es- 
Ublishment  of  an  overaU  length  lunlt  on 
trucks.  These  mayors,  concerned  about 
the  problems  these  long  trucks  wlU  have 
when  they  leave  the  Interstates  and  have 
to  negotiate  narrow  city  streets,  have 
commented  along  these  lines: 

"The  weight  and  length  limits  on  tructa 
are  parttcuUrly  critical  In  the  southeastern 
united  States  and  In  many  weas  of  the 
country  where  the  roads  are  curvilinear  and 
in  older  cities  where  streets  may  '^"V*'"  «;? 
snaclous  as  they  are  in  the  midwest  and 
wS^parts  of  toe  country.  The  long  tan- 
dem^trucks.  I  believe,  were  developed  in  the 
western  United  States  where  grades  are  gen- 
TiSly  flat  and  where  t^K»^''*yt.  «f^^^"^f"y 
stralghter.  They  may  be  appropriate  In  those 
areM  but  on  billy  and  mountain  tef^l'^  »^,"^ 
in  older  cities  where  streets  are  narrow,  their 

effect  on  safety  would  be  m"C^ K''«»'*''„i!^S 
Blackburn,  Traffic  Engineer,  Raleigh,  North 

^^'VehTcles  longer  than  (40  feet)  cannot 
easily  maneuver  on  city  streets.  Jere  E. 
Mer«Utti,  Traffic  Engineer,  Saginaw,  Mlchl- 

^" '  obviously  the  city  street  system  again 
is  no  place  for  truck  or  truck-traUer  combl- 
^SoiTof  excessive  lengths.  The  Colorado 
^Ldmum  of  60  feet  seems  to  be  a  «»8«^W« 
Umlt  for  city  operations."  Richard  C. 
Thomas,  Assistant  Traffic  Engineer,  Denver, 

Colorado.  „-.^*  i*. 

"The  length  of  the  truck  would  affect  Its 
maneuverability  which  is  important  In  urban 
traffic  It  Is  beUeved  Uiat  the  truck  length 
should  be  UnUted  to  50-60  feet." 


These  State  police  ofiBclals  also  voiced 
their  concern  over  the  Increased  saiety 
hazards  double  and  triple  bottom  trailers 
would  bring.  Major  E.  O^aff- 0P«'*"°°f 
officer  of  the  New  Jersey  State  PoUce 
noted  that  double  bottom  trailers  will 
slow  movement  on  existing  grades  there- 
by causing  congestion  and  creating  a 
greater  potential  for  accidents.  He  ob- 
served that  it  will  double  the  amount  of 
flammable  material  big  tankers  wlU  be 
able  to  carry  and  deter  some  motorists 
from  attempting  to  pass  these  long  ve- 
hicles thereby  further  adding  to  conr 
gestion  and  safety  problems. 

Concurring  with  Major  OlafT.  Capt. 
C  R  Kimber  of  the  planning  and  re- 
search section  of  the  Ohio  State  Highway 
Patrol  said: 


And  yet  under  S.  2658.  truck  trains 
running  upward  of  100  feet  with  tnple 
traUers  would  be  allowed  on  our  Inter- 
state System.  In  no  time  at  all  the  truck- 
ing interests  would  be  able  to  success- 
fully mount  pressure  to  gain  access  lor 
these  monsters  to  our  State  and  local 
road  systems  creating  additional  hazards 
for  motorists  as  weU  as  substantial  cost 
increases.  ^    ,      ... 

Of  the  10  State  highway  patrols  which 
have  responded  to  our  questionnaire  Wils 
far,  all  have  urged  strong  length  restric- 
tions on  trucks.  John  J.  Harblnson.  chief 
of  the  Minnesota  Highway  Patrol  told  me 

that: 

SUty-five-foot  limitations  are  absolute 
maximums  on  combinations  of  vehicles. 


Any  increase  In  lengths  would  create  a 
hazard  In  passing,  turning  and  other  high- 
way maneuvers.  Here  again,  many  Ohio  high- 
ways will  not  accommodate  longer  vehicles. 
A  special  problem  arises  where  highways  are 
routed  through  cities  and  villages  where 
streets  are  not  of  sufficient  width  to  allow 
safe  turning  movements  for  longer  vehicles. 

Despite  such  statements,  truckers  we 
still  pushing  vigorously  to  gain  access  to 
all  our  Nattons  roads  for  their  100-foot 
truck-trains. 

By  16  to  3.  State  safety  ofBclals  also 
strongly  favor  the  estabUshment  of  an 
overaU  length  limit.  H.  N.  KlrkmMi.  di- 
rector of  the  Florida  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Safety,  made  the  following  typical 
comment: 

We  feel  that  vehicles  which  would  exceed 
these  (55  loot)  limits  on  our  P^/^*  .^I 
way  system  would  not  be  in  tiie  best  interest 
of  safety  on  our  highways. 

James  F.  Williamson,  Rhode  Island 
registrar  of  motor  vehicles  also  agreed. 
He  reported  that: 

To  go  beyond  (55  feet)  would  encourage 
use  of  vehicles  tiiat  would  create  a  hazard 
on  the  highways. 

And  Robert  G.  Barlett,  secretary  of 
highways  for  the  Commonwealth  ol 
Pennsylvania,  commented  that: 

in  the  interest  of  ti^c  "a^'^y  »°i  *^f ! 
way  capabUlty,  the  maximum  lens*^.™  " 
ttaitor  traUer  or  combination  should  not 
exceed  55  feet. 

Several  of  our  leading  Governors  have 
also  been  resolute  in  theh-  opposition  to 
the  lack  of  a  length  limitation  on  these 
trucks.  John  W.  King,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  stated: 

I  do  wish  to  emphasize  tiiat  my  Highway 
commissioner  and  I  feel  moet  strongly  that 
^^Thighway  system  cannot  P««'*'ly  ^«;^°": 
^ati  double  and  triple  bottoms,  which  we 
Sueve  to  be  ImpUclt  in  Uie  lack  of  any 
S?m  r«trlctionI  In  tiie  proposed  legUU- 
tiot.  If  these  rubber-tired  ^^^^^J^^Jf^. 
forced  upon  us  It  can  only  result  in  the  emo- 
tion of  great  and  unwarranted  safety  ha»rds, 
as  well  as  intolerable  congestion 


His  neighbor.  Gov.  John  H.  Chafee. 
of  Rhode  Island,  was  also  vocal  in  his 
opposition  to  the  lack  of  a  length  restric- 
tion. Governor  Chafee  said: 

I  am  particularly  opposed  to  the  "«•  Inthls 
section  rf  the  counti^  of  double  and  tilple 
^ttoms.  There  Isn't  any  question  In  my^md 
SSaT^elr  use  on  our  already  o^"^!"^*^ 
interstate  highways  would  create  »  danger  to 
the  many  passenger  cars  ^^^f^^^  J^^** 
through  Rhode  Island  on  the  interstates. 
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policy  on  overall  tr  jck  length  before  we 
consider  this  bill  b  (fore  the  House  with 
no  length  limit  whi  .tsoever. 
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HON.  LAWRENCE  BROCK 


pro  tempore.    Under 

of   the    House,   the 

West    Virginia    [Mr. 


America.  Agriculture  Is  still  a  dominant 
force  and  an  Indispensible  way  of  life  in 
this  land  of  ours,  and  it  needs  men  like 
Larry  Brock  to  nourish  it.  We  mourn  his 
passing. 

A  eulogy  from  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Star  of  August  29.  1968.  follows: 
Lawkbmck    BaocK.    FHA    Ama,    Ex-N«w»4aKA 

CONGB^aSMAM 

Lawrence  Brock,  62,  former  Democratic 
representative  from  Nebraska  and  later  as- 
sistant administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  died  yesterday  In  a  Zlon, 
ni.,  hospital  after  a  long  lUnees. 

He  represented  the  Srd  District  of  Nebraska 
from  1959  to  1960,  after  which  he  Joined 
FdA. 

In  charge  of  the  sale  of  Insured  loan  note* 
to  private  lenders  from  the  PHA,  an  Agricul- 
ture Department  credit  agency,  Mr.  Brock 
was  mvolved  In  fund  raising  for  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  agency's  annual  $1.3  bil- 
lion volume  of  loan  programs  for  family  farm 
ownership  and  operation,  housing  .and  com- 
munity facilities  in  rural  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Before  he  was  elected  to  the  86th  Congreaa, 
he  was  a  cattleman  and  businessman  at 
Wakefield,  Neb.  He  had  also  been  president 
of  the  Nebraska  and  Combelt  Livestock 
Feeders  associations,  and  highway  and  power 
commissions  in  Nebraska. 

A  native  of  Platte  County,  Neb.,  he  wm 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Nebraska 
College  of  Pharmacy  in  1929.  He  Uved  at 
Wakefield.  Neb.,  and  at  1201  3.  Ctovirthouse 
Road,  Arlington. 

Mr.  Brock  became  Ul  in  January  while 
returning  here  after  the  burial  of  his  wife 
in  Wakefield. 

He  leaves  four  daughters,  Mrs.  Harold  Tell 
of  Hoffman  Estates,  111.,  Mrs.  William  Gibson 
of  Santa  Ana.  Calif..  Mrs.  Richard  Rosenbahn 
of  Omaha,  and  Mrs.  Soderberg  of  Wakefield. 

Services  will  be  Sunday  In  Wakefield. 


Staooxrs]  is  recogr  ized  for  5  minutes 


Mr.   Speaker,    the 
the  passing  of  a  for- 


mer useful  and  cor  scientious  Member  of 
this  Assembly,  the  Honorable  Lawrence 
Brock,  of  Nebraskj ,.  His  death  occurred 
August  28.  1968.  at  an  Illinois  hospital, 
after  a  long  Illness.  Funeral  services  were 
conducted  at  Waki  field,  Nebr.,  his  home 
!  September  1.  His  im- 
include  four  daugh- 
respectfully  offer  our 


city,  on  Simday. 
mediate  survivors 
ters.  to  whom  we 
deepest  sympathy 
Lawrence  Brock 


or  Larry,  as  he  was 

affectionately  knoii  n  to  his  many  friends 
and  associates,  was  elected  to  the  86th 
Congress  in  1958.  E  e  was  chosen  for  serv- 
ice in  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
where  his  fine  judg- 
levotion  to  the  public 


merce  Committee, 
ment  and  sincere 


associates. 
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Mr.    Brock    was 
choice  a  true  son 
Interests  lay  in 
for  a  hungry  worlfa 
House,  he  accepte  1 
Administrator  of 
ministration.  His 
State  and   his 
memorial  to  his 
lies  in  the  many 
which  he  helped 
farm  facilities 


interest  gained  hiin  immediate  recogni- 
tion. His  valuable  contributions  to  the 
work  of  the  comm  ttee.  and  to  the  delib- 
erations of  the  H  »use,  are  remembered 
with  admiration  a  id  respect  by  those  of 
us  who  were  f ortu  nate  enough  to  be  h's 


by   instinct   and   by 

of  the  soil.  His  root 

production  of  food 

After  a  term  in  the 

the  post  of  Assistant 

Farmers  Home  Ad- 

ibiding  bequest  to  his 

Nution,  and   the  fitting 

isefulness  as  a  citizen, 

family  farm  ownerships 

establish,  and  In  the 

which  he  set  up  in  rural 


LIMITINO  DIRECT  PAYMENTS  TO 
INDIVIDUALS  FOR  COMMODITIES 
AND  PROGRAMS  COVERED  BY  1965 
FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  iust  prior  to 
our  August  recess,  this  body  debated  and 
finally  passed  legislation  to  extend  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  for  1 
year  to  December  31,  1970.  However,  be- 
fore passing  the  bill,  the  House  voted  230 
to  160  to  add  an  amendment  limiting 
direct  payments  to  any  individual  to 
$20,000  per  year  for  commodities  and 
programs  covered  by  the  1965  act.  As 
the  author  of  the  House  motion  to  limit 
these  agricultural  payments,  I  have  a 
very  real  and  deep  interest  in  this  legis- 
lation. At  the  time  I  offered  my  motion. 
I  stated  that  the  Nation  faced  an  ex- 
tremely difBcult  financial  picture,  a  situ- 
ation which  hed  required  us  to  place  ex- 
penditure and  appropriation  limitations 
on  our  nscal  1969  budget.  I  felt  that  the 
payment  limitation  would  help  In  deal- 
ing with  our  financial  situation  and  at 
the  same  time  correct  an  inequitable  and 
unjustifiable  Federal  program. 

Nothing  has  happened  since  that  time 
to  cause  me  to  change  my  attitude  as  It 
relates  to  the  need  for  a  limit  on  the 
direct  payments  under  our  agricultural 
orograms.  In  fact,  there  are  several 
things  which  make  a  direct  payment  lim- 
itation even  more  warranted  now  than 
a  month  ago. 


On  August  14,  the  various  newQMpers 
carried  reports  which  indicated  that 
an  additional  $1  billion  reduction  would 
have  to  be  made  by  the  administration 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Rev- 
enue and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968.  According  to  the  Budget  Director. 
Charles  Zwick.  this  resulted  from  unex- 
pected Increases  in  expenditures  in  two 
"uncontrollable  areas";  namely,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  wel- 
fare payments.  Mr.  Zwlck  has  informed 
the  President  that  outlays  for  farm  price 
support  and  adjustment  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965  are  exceeding  earlier  estimates  by 
$700  million.  This  clearly  indicates  that 
present  farm  legislation  authorizes  rela- 
tively uncontrollable  spending  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  that 
a  payment  limitation  could  help  to  con- 
trol Federal  agricultural  expenditures. 

The  second  thing  that  has  occurred 
since  the  1-year  extension  of  the  farm 
bill  was  passed  by  the  House  is  the  rec- 
ognition on  the  part  of  the  Democratic 
Party  for  limiting  direct  payments  to 
farmers,  a  recognition  which  followed  my 
successful  Republican-led  efforts  in  the 
House.  The  Democratic  Party  platform 
adopted  In  Chicago  certainly  suggested 
the  need  for  limitations  of  payments  to 
extremely  large  corporate  farms  that 
participate  in  Government  programs. 

This  statement  in  the  Democratic 
Party  platform  indicates  support  for  lim- 
iting direct  payments  to  farmers  such  as 
the  House  authorized  when  the  farm  bill 
was  up  for  consideration  in  late  July.  I 
assume  the  Democratic  House  Members 
will  want  to  see  their  party  platform  car- 
ried out. 

My  reason  for  commenting  on  this 
matter  is  that  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  intend  to  do  everything  possible  to 
make  sure  that  any  extension  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  that  is  voted 
on  by  the  House  contains  the  $20,000 
payment  limitation  added  by  the  230-to- 
160  vote  margin  earlier  this  summer. 

The  Tuesday,  September  3.  Journal  of 
Commerce  contains  a  story  that  indicates 
that  a  farm  bill  compromise  has  been 
reached.  The  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  ,  according  to  the 
story,  did  not  reveal  details  of  the  likely 
settlement  but  the  story  says  that  it 
"seems  apparent  that  any  compromise 
would  not  contain  the  $20,000  payment 
limitation  tacked  on  to  the  1-year  exten- 
sion voted  by  the  House."  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  to  the  House  conferees  that  I  be- 
Ueve  the  attitude  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  this  subject  as  demon- 
strated by  our  vote  is  very  plain;  namely, 
that  any  farm  legislation  must  contain 
the  $20,000  payment  limitation  approved 
earlier  by  this  House.  I  am  confident  it 
was  the  clear  intent  of  the  House  that 
this  vote  was  to  be  interpreted  m  an  in- 
struction to  them  to  support  a  payment 
limitation. 

If  farm  legislation  is  brought  to  the 
House  by  the  conferees  that  does  not 
contain  the  $20,000  payment  limitation,  I 
will  vigorously  oppose  it.  The  only  way  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  any  farm  leg- 
islation can  pass  the  House  this  year  is 
for  it  to  contain  a  payment  limitation 
Any  farm  bill  that  does  not  contain  such 
a  payment  limitation  will  be  vigorously 


opposed  by  myself  and  other  Biembers 
oftoe  House  who  feel  that  it  is  vital  to 
have  such  a  provision  if  we  are  to  control 
federal  spending  and  eliminate  the  in- 
equities of  the  present  farm  program. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  AddabboI  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  said 
that  a  man  can  show  no  greater  love 
than  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  fellow- 
man.  Such  a  man  amongst  men  was  Pfc. 
Louis  E.  Willett.  deceased,  son  of  my 
constituents  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  WlUett. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  mixed  emo- 
tions of  deep  sorrow  and  pride  that  I 
witnessed  the  presentation,  posthu- 
mously, of  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  to  this  young  soldier's  parents  by 
the  Honorable  Stanley  R.  Resor.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

It  is  again  with  deepest  sympathy  to 
the  family  of  Private  First  Class  WiUett 
on  the  loss  of  their  son,  a  great  American 
boy,  and  prayers  that  the  good  Lord  will 
comfort  them,  and  with  a  great  sense  of 
pride  that  I  now  read  for  the  record  of 
posterity  the  citation  which  accompanied 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress. 
March  3,  1863,  has  awarded  in  the  name  of 
The  Congress  the  Medal  of  Honor,  post- 
humously, to  Private  First  Class  Louis  E. 
Willett.  United  States  Army,  for  conspicuous 
gallantry  and  Intrepidity  in  action  at  the 
risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty: 

Private  Willett  distinguished  himself  on  15 
February  1967  while  serving  as  a  rifleman  in 
Company  C.  1st  Battalion,  12th  Infantry,  4th 
Infantry  Division  during  combat  operations 
in  Kontum  Province.  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
His  squad  was  conducting  a  secvirity  sweep 
when  It  made  contact  with  a  large  enemy 
force.  The  squad  was  immediately  engaged 
with  a  heavy  volume  of  automatic  weapons 
fire  and  pinned  to  the  ground.  Despite  the 
deadly  fusillade.  Private  WUlett  rose  to  his 
feet  firing  rapid  bursts  from  his  own  weapon 
and  moved  to  a  position  from  which  he 
placed  highly  effective  fire  on  the  enemy.  HU 
action  allowed  the  remainder  of  his  squad  to 
begin  to  withdraw  from  the  superior  enemy 
force  toward  the  company  perimeter.  Private 
Willett  covered  the  squad's  withdrawal,  but 
his  position  drew  heavy  enemy  machine  gun 
fire,  and  he  received  multiple  wounds  en- 
abling the  enemy  again  to  pin  down  the  re- 
mainder of  the  squad.  Private  Willett  strug- 
gled to  an  upright  position,  and,  disregarding 
his  painful  wounds,  he  again  engaged  the 
enemy  with  his  rifle  to  aUow  his  squad  to 
continue  Its  movement  and  to  evacuate  sev- 
eral of  his  comrades  who  were  by  now 
wounded.  Moving  from  position  to  position, 
he  engaged  the  enemy  at  close  range  until 
he  was  mortally  wounded.  By  his  unselfish 
acts  of  bravery.  Private  Willett  Insured  the 
withdrawal  of  his  comrades  to  the  company 
position,  saving  their  lives  at  the  cost  of  his 
own.  Private  WlUetfs  valorous  actions  were 
in  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  reflect  great  credit 
upon  himself  and  the  armed  force*  of  his 
coxintry. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Communist 
sympathizers,  anarchists,  and  their 
beatnik  stooges  tried  to  take  over  the 
great  city  of  Chicago  last  week,  create 
anarchy  and  break,  up  the  Democratic 
National  Convention. 

Had  these  subversive  forces  succeeded 
in  overpowering  the  police,  their  sinister 
scheme  of  looting,  stealing,  and  pillaging 
would  have  erupted  throughout  the  city. 
Murder,  arson,  and  destruction  of  private 
property  would  have  become  rampart. 
This  bizarre  and  brazen  attack  on  law 
enforcement  had  been  plarmed  for  a  long 
time.  It  was  a  ruthless,  calculated  at- 
tempt to  make  democracy  look  helpless 
and  impotent  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

It  was  timed  to  coincide  with  the  Red 
Communist  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  renewed  Communist  attacks  on 
Saigon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Mayor  Rich- 
ard Daley  and  his  outstanding  police  de- 
partment for  turning  back  this  diabolical 
plan  to  wreck  one  of  our  greatest  cities 
and   destroy   democratic   processes   in 
action.  Mayor  Daley  and  his  men  not 
only  maintained  law  and  order  in  Chi- 
cago, but  they  stood  fast  in  the  cause 
of  national  security  and  world  freedom. 
Mayor  Daley  responded  to  this  invasion 
of  his  city  with  firmness,  alacrity,  and 
decision.  In  so  doing.  Mayor  Daley  and 
his  gallant  men  prevented  disaster  and 
saved  our  entire  NatVcn  from  a  humili- 
ating setback  at  the  hands  of  trained 
agitators   and   hard-core    Communists. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  also  commend  the 
National  Guard  who  performed  admir- 
ably imder  every  type  of  insult  and  abuse. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  prosecute  these  subversive  agita- 
tors who  crossed  State  lines  to  incite  riot 
and  destroy  the  great  city  of  Chicago.  I 
ask  the  Attorney  General  to  move  imder 
the  antiriot  law  passed  by  this  Congress 
and  uphold  the  law  and  order  in  America. 
No  community  in  this  Nation  will  be  free 
from  violence,  rioting,  arson,  and  murder 
if  the  hard-core  leaders  of  violence  who 
invaded  Chicago  go  unpunished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chics^o  invasion  and 
attack  upon  the  police  does  not  warrant 

another  advisory  committee  or  study,  but 
calls  for  action  and  prosecution  of  the 

ringleaders  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States. 


CHICAGO— ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
SHOULD  PROSECUTE 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 


•THE  BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES  AND 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT":  AN 
IMPRESSIVE  REPORT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  September 
3  was  one  of  the  most  Important  of  all 
days  for  the  social  and  behavioral  sci- 
ences In  the  United  States. 


On  that  date  a  distinguished  group  of 
our  social  said  behavioral  scientists  is- 
sued an  impressive  report  on  the  place 
and  the  potentialities  of  the  behavioral 
sciences  in  Federal  programs. 

The  report  is  the  result  of  more  than 
2  years  of  studies  and  discussions  con- 
ducted by  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Government  Programs  in  the  Behavioral 
Sciences  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  National  Research 
Council. 

The  central  theme  of  the  report  is  that 
'the  decisions  and  actions  taken  by  the 
President,  the  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies,  must  be 
based  on  valid  social  and  economic  in- 
formation and  involve  a  high  degree  of 
Judgment  about  human  behavior." 

To  this  end,  the  report  recommends 
that  the  knowledge  and  the  methods  of 
the  behavioral  sciences  be  applied  as  ef- 
fectively as  possible  to  Government  deci- 
sionmaking. 

The  findings  of  this  report  parallel 
many  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
International  Organizations  and  Move- 
ments, which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair. 
As  early  as  1965.  in  a  report  on  "Be- 
havioral Sciences  and  the  National  Se- 
curity—House Report  No.  1224.  89th 
Congress,  second  session — our  subcom- 
mittee urged  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment avail  itself  more  extensively  and 
effectively  of  the  insights  and  the  knowl- 
edge produced  by  the  social  and  be- 
havioral sciences. 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  recom- 
mendations outlined  in  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  report  calls  for  the 
creation  of  a  "National  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Research  and  Public  Policy." 

This  is  an  interesting  concept  which^ 
in  some  respects,  elaborated  and  builds 
upon  legislation  which  I  introduced  dur- 
ing the  past  two  Congresses,  calling  for 
the  convening  of  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  the  Social  and  Behavioral  Sci- 
ences, and  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Social  Sciences  Foundation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  report  to 
the  careful  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  report's  "Summary  and  Recom- 
mendations" follow; 

SuMMABT  AND  Recommendations 
The  primary  purpose  of  this  report  Is  to 
examine  how  the  knowledge  and  methods  of 
the  behavioral  sciences  can  be  brought  to 
bear  effectively  on  the  programs  and  policy 
processes  of  the  federal  government.  The  fed- 
eral government  faces  increasingly  complex 
decUlons  in  foreign  affairs,  defense  strategy 
and  management,  urban  reconstruction,  civil 
rights,  economic  growth  and  stability,  public 
health,  social  welfare,  and  education  and 
teaming.  These  decisions  must  be  based  on 
all  the  information  that  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  administrators  and  policy-makers. 
The  lack  of  vital  social  and  economic  infor- 
mation on  critical  Issues  and  the  lack  of 
methods  for  analyzing  inlormation  and  re- 
lating it  to  policies  and  operations  have  been 
constantly  emphasized  in  recent  years  by  a 
number  of  public  commissions,  study  paneU. 
and  government  groups.  These  have  included 
the  National  Commission  on  Technology. 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress;  the 
President's  Commlsblon  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice;  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  Personnel;  and  the 
United  States  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
formation. 
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In  naponae  to  the  n  wda  of  poUoy-maWng, 
there  has  also  been  li  icreMed  support  from 
government  depertnuats  and  agenclee  for 
buUdlng  up  the  basse  of  knowledge  and  In- 
formation for  social  ai  td  eoonomlo  programs. 
•n»e  Manpower  Training  and  Development 
Act  of  l»«a.  the  Elen  entary  and  Secondary 
Bdueatlon  Act  of  1906  the  Public  Works  and 
Koonomic  Developman  t  Act  at  1966.  and  the 
programs  of  the  Offlo  t  at  Boonomlc  Oppor- 
tunity and  the  Depar  snent  at  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  together  with  estab- 
lished programs  In  th  i  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Depa  rtment  of  Defense,  all 
Include  a  range  of  bel  lavloral  science  activi- 
ties from  data  ooUectlon  to  techniques  for 
program  evaluation,  is  well  as  support  ot 
fundamental  reeearch  reUted  to  ageney  mis- 
sions. These  aotlvltlei  represent  recognition 
pf  the  relevance  of  thi  i  laehavloral  aclences  to 
government  afTalrs.  Tt  ey  underscore  the  need 
to  examine  the  way  behavioral  science  re- 
search la  related  to  ;>lannlng  and  manage- 
ment and  the  metbo  Is  used  for  testing  re- 
search for  quality  and  relevance. 

There  U  no  assum]itlon.  In  this  review  of 
the  rola-of  the  behi  vloral  sciences  In  the 
federali0averiunent,  t  lat  Icnowledge  Is  a  sub- 
stitute for  wisdom  a  common  sense  or  for 
decision-making.  Betavloral  science  knowl- 
edge Is  a  source  ol  understanding  about 
social  and  Individual  behavior  that  has  been 
confirmed  by  as  care  ul  observation,  testing, 
or  stotlsUcal  analysU  as  Is  possible.  Much  of 
the  knowledge  of  thu  behavioral  sciences  U 
fragmented,  much  Is  based  on  limited  verl- 
flcaUon,  and  many  propositions  are  only 
approximate  explana  Ions  of  complex  social 
and  behavioral  phenjmena.  The  behavioral 
sciences  are,  nonelheless,  an  Important 
source  of  informatloa,  analysis,  and  expla- 
nation about  group  8  od  Individual  t>ebavlor, 
and  thus  an  essentia ,  and  increasingly  rele- 
vant instrument  of  iiodem  govertmient.  At 
the  same  time,  there  Ls  need  to  be  concerned 
as  much  with  the  development  of  the  be- 


havioral sciences  as 


,^„„.„.  .^ (vlth  their  use;  Indeed. 

to  see  both  the  deve:  opment  and  use  of  the 
behavioral  sciences  eb  parts  of  a  total  and 
continuing  problem. 

EFFECTrvs  vaa   of  knowlxdcs 
Past  experience  In  the  use  of  the  behav- 
ioral sciences  provldi  •  a  reference  point  for 
examining  the  orgaiilzaUon  of  research  In 
government.  In  the   leld  of  statistical  serv- 
ices, the  Biireau  of  t  tie  Census,  for  example, 
has  contributed  to,  and  relied  heavily  on. 
the  development  of   ■ese«tfch  knowledge  and 
methods.  The  experience  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Ceiisus — with  Iti  expertly  trained  staff. 
Its  close  ties  with  th(  professional  communi- 
ties. Its  concern  wltl  i  methodologies,  and  Its 
systematic  procedure  s  for  substantive  review 
and  analysis — provldss  a  pattern  of  reeearch 
planning  and   utillzitlon  applicable  to  re- 
search throughout  tl  e  government.  Ukewlae, 
there  la  valuable  ex]»erlence  In  the  applica- 
tion of  economic  lnf(  irmatlon  and  analysU  to 
the  formation  of  flsci  il  and  monetary  policies. 
The  evolution  of  th«  economic  advisory  sys- 
tem In  the  federal  g  jvernment  has  had  sev- 
eral results:  large-scde  participation  by  pro- 
fessional economlsti   In  extending  and  Im- 
proving the  federal  statistical  system;  em- 
ployment of  trainee    economists  In  depart- 
ments and  agencies     creation  of  high-level 
advisory  agencies,  i  uch  as  the   Council   of 
Economic  Advisers;  and  the  stimulation  of 
basic  research  in  eo  nomlcs.  Inside  and  out- 
side the  governmen' ,  as  a  result  of  Increas- 
ing needs  of  govern  nent  for  both  informa- 
tion and  knowledge. 

The  economic  acvlsory  system,  like  the 
federal  statistical  lystem,  is  a  highly  ad- 
vanced example  of  applying  the  knowledge 
and  methods  of  th»  behavioral  sciences  in 
government.  Its  d«  relopment  is  the  result 
of  a  good  deal  of  trial  and  error;  Increased 
understanding  abo\  t  the  use  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  methoda  if  economics  in  the  pro- 
fessions and  occupations  from  which  many 


-\ 


poUcy-makers  come;  the  accumulation  of 
large  and  manageable  sources  of  economic 
data;  and  increasingly  reUable  instrumenU 
of  analysis  and  projection.  Similar  develop- 
ments must  be  encouraged  In  other  fields  ot 
the  behavioral  sciences,  especially  in  sociol- 
ogy, social  psychology,  political  sdenoe.  and 
anthropcriogy,  that  are  relevant  to  new  social 
programs  at  home  and  to  programs  of  devel- 
opment aasUtance  In  the  international  field. 

nrom  past  experience,  three  sets  of  condi- 
tions ap^ar  necessary  for  the  effective  use 
of  the  knowledge  and  methoda  of  the  be- 
havioral sciences  in  government.  TTieee  con- 
ditions are:  (1)  an  understanding  by  top 
administrators  of  the  nature  of  the  be- 
havioral sciences  and  their  relevance  to  the 
policies  and  programs  for  which  they  are 
responsible;  (2)  a  professional  environment 
to  attract  behavioral  scientists  into  govern- 
ment and  to  provide  Incentives  and  oppar- 
tunltles  for  their  sdentiflo  development;  and 
(3)  a  strategy  for  research  to  give  cohesion 
and  purpoee  to  behavioral  science  activities 
carried  on  by  a  department  or  agency  and  to 
relate  them  to  policy  processes  and  program 
operations. 

In  order  to  strengthen  these  condiUons 
throughout  the  federal  government,  the  Com- 
mittee recommends : 

1.  That  each  major  department  and  agency, 
with  the  support  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Initiate  a  stalling  study  to  Identify 
positions  for  which  substantial  training  and 
experience  In  the  behavioral  sciences  should 
be  an  Increasingly  Important  criterion  for 
appointment,  moet  especially  poeltlons  in- 
volving policy  planning,  program  evaluation 
and  analysis,  and  research  administration 
and  operation. 

2.  That  each  major  department  and  agency, 
with  the  support  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
initiate  a  series  of  continumg  programs  to 
strengthen  Its  staff  competence  in  govern- 
mental activities  Involving  the  behavioral 
sciences.  Including: 

a.  In-service  training  for  planniitg,  evalu- 
ation, and  reeearch  staff  In  the  scope  and 
methods  of  the  behavioral  sdencee; 

b.  Opportimitiea  for  planning,  evaluation, 
and  reeearch  staff  to  gain  advanced  univer- 
sity training  in  the  behavioral  sciences  and 
to  participate  in  profeaalonal  activities;  and 

c.  FeUowshlpe  and  Internships  foe  unlver- 
slty-based  behavioral  scientists  and  graduate 
students  to  participate  In  governmental  ac- 
tivities Involving  the  behavioral  sciences. 

3.  niat  each  major  department  and  agen- 
cy, with  the  assistance  of  an  advlamy  panel 
of  behavioral  scientists,  develop  a  sUategy  for 
the  use  and  support  of  the  behavioral  scien- 
ces and  maintain  under  continual  review  a 
long-range  reeearch  program  that  Includes: 

a.  A  broad  spectmm  ot  reeearch  actlvlUes 
from  ^pUed  reeearch  to  InveatlgaUons  of 
fundamental  behavioral  and  social  prooeoaea 
relevant  to  department  or  agency  mlsalnna; 

b.  OpportuhiUea  through  Internal  ataSa 
and  contract  and  grant  arrangonenta  to 
utilize  reaearch  reaourcaa  both  Inaide  and 
outside  the  government; 

o.  OoDtlnulng  programa  for  the  ayatematlo 
p.ffi«»^Ti«w/^  of  hlatorioal  and  operating  rec- 
ords as  nsswitlsl  sources  ot  reeearch  data; 
and 

d.  Application  of  behavioral  science 
knowledge  and  methods  to  program  evalua- 
tion and  analysis  with  provision  for  experi- 
mental projecta  designed  to  provide  relevant 
Information  for  future  planning. 


oan4>Ilcated  by  the  convergence  of  three  de- 
velopments  slnoe  the  second  world  war:  the 
social,  poUtlcal,  economic,  and  technological 
changes  in  the  world;  the  increasingly  com- 
plex international  position  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  growth  of  the  behavioral 
aclencea  and  their  relevance  for  government 
planning.  This  convergence  has  created  two 
major  problems  for  the  government  In  sup- 
porting behavioral  science  research  overseas: 
the  problem  of  reUtUag  the  several  reeearch 
programs  of  foreign  affairs  and  military  agen- 
cies; and  the  problem  of  reconciling  the  xiaa 
of  reeearch  by  the  government  with  the  re- 
qulrementa  for  International  cooperation  In 
the  behavioral  sdencee. 

By  and  large,  the  reeearch  programs  of  de- 
partmenta  and  agencies  with  foreign  opera- 
tions have  developed  according  to  the  per- 
ception each  had  of  Ita  needa  in  relation  to 
Its  own  mlaslDn.  The  variety  of  reeearch  pro- 
grams has  enooiiraged  a  pluralism  In  ap- 
proach to  policy  Issues  that  is  Important  to 
retain.  It  has  also  reflected  the  lack  of  cen- 
tral coordination  that  has  been  a  constant 
problem  of  American  foreign  poUcy  since 
the  second  world  war.  It  has  produced  plural- 
ism wltlMUt  the  counterbalance  of  central 
overview  and  a  heavy  domination  of  funding 
from  defense  agencies.  Generally,  research  in 
civilian  foreign  affairs  has  been  fragmentary, 
erratic,  and  weakly  defended.  Moreover,  a  low 
value  has  been  placed  on  research  as  an  in- 
strument of  planning  in  the  Department  of 
State.  This  has  served  to  limit  the  Depart- 
ment's role  In  providing  leadership  for  gov- 
ernment-wide reeearch  In  intemaUonal  af- 
fairs and  in  supporting  a  place  for  research 
in  other  foreign  affairs  agencies. 

The  major  mechanism  for  relating  re- 
search programs  in  international  affairs  on 
an  Interagency  basis  is  the  Foreign  Area  Re- 
search Oomdlnatlon  Oroup  (fas),  fas,  how- 
ever. Is  a  voluntary  group  of  some  20  par- 
ticipating agencies  with  no  binding  authority 
over  Its  members  and  no  firm  lines  to  the  pol- 
icy planning  process.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Re- 
search Council  in  the  Department  of  State 
serves  as  another  clearinghouse  through  Its 
function  of  reviewing  research  projects  for 
their  sensitivity  to  foreign  poUcy  issues.  Nei- 
ther mechanism  provides  a  basis  for  defining 
govemment-wlde  objecttvee  for  research  In 
International  affairs.  There  are  no  organised 
means  of  assxulng  that  areas  of  research  es- 
sential to  policy  planning  are  supported  and 
that  ciunulatlve  bodies  of  knowledge  on  in- 
ternational problems  are  developed. 

In  order  to  strengthen  research  In  inter- 
national affairs  and  achieve  balance  among 
the  research  programs  of  foreign  affairs  and 
military  agencies,  the  Committee  recom- 
mends: 

4.  Tliat.  In  the  field  of  foreign  affaire,  long- 
range  behavioral  science  research  objectives 
t>e  drawn  up  by  an  interagency  planning 
group  headed  by  the  Department  of  State, 
with  the  support  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  and  that  the  reeearch  programs 
of  all  departments  and  agencies  that  operate 
overseaa.  including  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, Department  of  Defense,  and  the 
Peace  Corps,  be  continually  related  to  theee 
long-term  objectives  through  the  Foreign 
Area  Research  Coordination  Oroup  and  for- 
tign  affairs  planning  mechanisms  like  the 
Senior  Interdepartmental  Oroup 


roBzioN  Airsnus 
These  recommendations  relating  to  the  ef- 
fective uae  of  the  behavioral  adenoee  apply 
to  departments  and  agencies  Involved  in 
foreign  (q;ieratloiis  as  weU  as  to  those  chiefly 
responsible  for  domestic  programs.  Meverth»- 
leea,  research  in  foreign  affaire  agenda*  de- 
penda  heavily  on  information  aouroea  In  for- 
eign oo\mtrlea.  Thla  q>eclal  feature  has  been 


IHTXaNATIONAI.   COOPKSATION    IN    SXSBAaCH 

The  effective  use  of  research  In  foreign  af- 
fairs must  be  reconciled  with  the  reqxiire- 
ments  for  International  cooperation  In  the 
behavioral  sciences.  A  lack  of  financial  sup- 
port threatens  the  continued  growth  of  Inter- 
national and  comparative  studies  in  colleges 
and  universlttes  throughout  the  coimtry. 
This  situation  has  been  created  by  the  failure 
to  establish  the  Center  for  Educational  Co- 
operation authorized  under  the  Intematlonsl 
Bdueatlon  Act  of  ISM  and  by  the  decisions 
of  the  major  private  foundations  to  reduce 
their  support  for  research  and  education  in 


international  affairs  before  the  government's 
new  program  was  fully  funded. 

The  level  of  government  support  for  re- 
search and  education  In  international  af- 
fairs is,  however.  Just  one  part  of  the  prob- 
iMn.  The  behavioral  sciences  have  a  special 
need  for  free  and  healthy  IntemaUonal  ex- 
change in  research.  The  important  Influence 
of  culture  on  social  and  htunan  behavior 
makes  It  necessary  to  undertake  observa- 
tions on  a  cross-cultural  basU  In  order  to 
test  general  hypotheees.  Such  research  re- 
quires. In  turn,  free  access  to  different  na- 
tional groups  and  extensive  exchange  among 
behavioral  scientists  from  all  countries. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view.  Interna- 
tional  and   comparative   behavioral   science 
reeearch  cannot  be  carried  out  by  Americans 
without  the  cooperation  of  foreign  scientlste. 
From  both  poUtlcal  and  scientific  perspec- 
Uvee.   "unilateralism"   will   be   resisted   In- 
crea^ngly  and  opportunities  for  research  in 
foreign     countries     progressively     deUmlted 
unless  research  Is  made  a  matter  of  interna- 
tional cooperation.  Major  reaponslbiUty  for 
international    cooperation    rests    with    be- 
havioral  scientlaU  themselves.  A  responsi- 
bility of  the  government  is  to  create  the  moet 
advantageo\is   environment  for   this  devel- 
opment. Such  an  environment  would  be  en- 
hanced: (1)  by  placing  major  governmental 
responsibUlty     for     supporting     university- 
based  reeearch  overseas  in  science-  and  edu- 
cation-based  agencies   rather   than   in   de- 
partments and  agencies  that  have  foreign 
poUcy  or  mUltary  mlaslons;  (2)  by  strength- 
ening  reeearch    programs   In   IntemaUonal 
organlzaUons;  and   (3)   by  programs  to  as- 
sistant behavioral  science  training  and  educa- 
tion in  the  developing  coimtries. 
The  Committee,  therefore,  recommends: 

5.  That  primary  responsibility  for  govern- 
ment support  for  behavioral  science  researeh 
and  training  conducted  in  foreign  countries 
by  universities  in  the  United  States  be  placed 
in  agencies  and  programs  committed  to  basic 
research  and  researoh  training,  particularly 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  and  the  proposed 
Center  for  Educational  CooperaUon  under 
the  International  Education  Act. 

6.  That  a  pattern  of  programs  be  developed 
to  strengthen  the  bases  for  International 
cooperation  in  behavioral  science  research 
and  to  assist  In  the  growth  of  behavioral 
sciences  In  foreign  countries.  especlaUy  In 
Asia,   Africa,   and  Latin   America,   through: 

a.  Provision  in  technical  and  economic  as- 
sistance programs  for  the  development  of 
faculUes  and  faculties  In  the  l)ehavloral 
sciences  In  foreign  universities; 

b.  Special  InstltuUonal  grants  to  United 
States  universities  by  the  NaUonal  Science 
Foundation  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  support  fellowships  for  foreign 
students  selected  by  academic  departments 
and  to  permit  contm»ilng  cooperative  pro- 
grams of  research  and  training  with  foreign 
universities:  and 

c.  The  extension  of  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral programs  of  scientific  cooperaUon  in 
the  behavioral  sciences  and  increased  sup- 
port for  the  behavioral  science  programs  of 
international  organizations  like  UNESCO 
and  the  United  NaUons  Institute  for  Training 
and  Research. 


SCIBNCB    POUCIBS 

The  development  of  research  strategies  and 
staffing  and  training  policies  to  strengthen 
the  research  component  In  the  government 
depends  on  the  value  attached  to  the  knowl- 
edge and  methods  of  the  behavioral  sciences. 
This  is  true,  not  only  within  departments 
and  agencies,  but  also  at  the  highest  levels 
of  the  government,  where  policies  on  the 
uae  and  support  of  the  sciences  are  shaped. 
There  Is,  at  present,  no  central  forum  for 
dealing  with  common  problems  of  behavioral 
science  research  or  for  giving  top-level  sup- 
port to  policies  designed  to  strengthen  the 
behavioral  sciences  as  an  Instrument  of 
policy-making  and  program  operations. 


The  science  policies  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment are  the  responsibility  of  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  With  the  Increased  rele- 
vance of  science  to  pubUc  policies,  a  number 
of  mechanisms,  largely  stimulated  by  new 
advances  In  the  physical  sciences,  have  grown 
up  within  the  Executive  Branch  to  bring 
aclentlflc  advice  to  the  top  level  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  to  support  the  effective  growth 
of  scientific  acUviUes  throughout  the  federal 
establishment.  These  mechanisms  have  In- 
cluded the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
(OBT),  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  (PSAC),  and  the  Federal  CouncU 
on  Science  and  Technology. 

In  practice,  problems  presented  to  OST 
and  PSAC   have   been   diecussed   mainly   in 
terms  of  the  physical  and  biological  sciences. 
As  a  consequence,  OST  and  related  organiza- 
tions have  been  slow  to  recognize  respon- 
sibility for  reviewing  behavioral  science  pro- 
grams or  for  assessing  the  Impact  of  behav- 
ioral science  knowledge  on  national  policies. 
OST  has  never  developed  a  staff  competence 
in  the  behavioral  sciences,  and  only  recently 
was  the  first  behavioral  scientist  appointed 
to  PSAC.  Nevertheless,  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, issues  of  behavioral  science  research, 
such  as  the  rights  of  privacy  In  relation  to 
researoh,  have  been  the  subject  of  study  by 
OST-  or  PSAC-sponsored  groups.  Also,  many 
technological   problems   examined   by   OST, 
PSAC,   and   the  Federal   Council   have   been 
infused  with  economic,  social,  political,  and 
legal  elements.  In  such  cases,  OST  and  PSAC 
have   made   use    of    behavioral    science    re- 
sources, usually  on  a  limited  ad  hoc  basis. 

The  question  of  greater  behavioral  science 
capacity  In  both  OST  and   PSAC  gains  in 
Importance  as  behavioral  science  activities 
Increase  in  government  and  as  technological 
problema  raise    Increasingly   difficult   social 
and  economic  issues.  There  are  alternatives 
to     placing     responsibility     for     behavioral 
science  activities  In  OST.  It  is  possible  that 
such  responsibility  might  be  exercised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  by  an  expanded  and 
more  broadly  conceived  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  or  by  a  separate  office  under  a  new 
Special   Assistant   to   the   President.   In    the 
case  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  responslbU- 
lUes  for  review  of  research  programs  would 
detract  from   their   primary   policy   obliga- 
tions. At  the  same  time.  It  would  be  unreal- 
istic and  mistaken  to  separate  the  impact  of 
the   behavioral   sciences   from    that   of   the 
physical  and  biological  sciences  in  top-level 
policy  processes  by  setting  up  what  would 
be  two  Special  Assistants  for  Science. 

In  the  fields  of  public  health,  urban  recon- 
struction, and  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment at  home  and  abroad,  a  key  require- 
ment U  the  ability  to  work  out  comprehen- 
sive programs  that  utilize  and  relate  knowl- 
edge from  all  the  sciences.  By  the  same  token, 
the  policies  of  the  federal  government  re- 
garding scientific  development  and  educa- 
tional growth  need  to  be  conceived  In  com- 
prehensive terms,  especially  as  federal  sup- 
port of  science  becomes  Increasingly  related 
to  federal  support  for  higher  education.  The 
Committee  therefore  recommends: 

7.  That  the  fvmctlons  of  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  be  broadened  and  its 
resources  strengthened  in  order  to  assume 
the  same  responsibilities  for  governmental 
programs  In  the  behavioral  sciences  as  it 
now  exerolses  for  programs  In  the  physical 
and  biological  sciences.  Including  the  review 
of  government  support  for  the  continuing 
growth  of  these  sciences  and  special  prob- 
lems wltl-  regard  to  their  appUcatton  to  gov- 
ernment programs  and  processes. 

8.  That  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  be  organised  to  include  be- 
havioral scientists  In  its  membership  In 
order  to  deal  vrtth  the  fuU  range  of  matters 
brought  to  Its  attention.  Including  the  so- 
cial and  economic  effects  of  scientific  and 
technological  change,  the  state  and  needs  of 
American  higher  education,  and  the  role  of 


the  federal  government  in'  strengthening  sci- 
entific developments  in  aU  fields,  including 
the  behavioral  sdencee. 


8X7PFOKT  TOR  BASIC  KXSBABCH 

The  needs  of  government  departments  and 
agencies  for  new  souxjces  of  sodal  and  eco- 
nomic information  and^  for  new  tools  of  analy- 
sU increase  the  need  for  a  atructure  within 
which  basic  researoh  of  a  theoretical  and 
methodological  nature  can  be  encouraged 
and  supported. 

While    the    federal    government    finances 
basic   research  In  the  \mlversities  and  re- 
searoh Inatttutea  through  a  pluralistic  sys- 
tem of  support,  major  reaponslbiUty  for  sup- 
porting sdentiflo  development  falls  on  th* 
National  Sdenoe  Foundation  (NSF) .  "nie  be- 
havioral sdence  program  of  the  NSF  has  de- 
veloped in  scope  and  depth  in  recent  years 
with  increased  support  for  the  f uU  range  of 
dlsdpllnes  and  methods  and  with  the  initial 
extension  of  departmental  and  institutional 
grants  to  the  behavioral  sdencee  in  addition 
to  the  more  established  project  grants.  The 
question  has  arisen,  however,  whether  the 
patterns  of  support  vrtthln  the  NSF  are  suffl- 
clent  to  meet  the  development  needs  of  the 
behavioral  sciences  or  whether  there  is  need 
for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  National 
Foundation  lor  the  Sodal  Sdences. 

The  future  expansion  and  direction  of  gov- 
ernment support  for  the  behavioral  sciences 
require  a  full  and  balanced  assessment  of  the 
current  state  and  future  needs  of  these  sci- 
ences. Such  an  assessment,  together  with  in- 
dications of  the  ablUty  of  the  NSF  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  behavioral  sciences,  should 
emerge  as  three  current  reviews  are  com- 
pleted:   the  congressional   action  to  amend 
NSF  leglsUtlon  to  specify  the  sodal  sciences 
for  NSF  support  and  to  authorize  the  Foun- 
dation to  fund  appUed  as  weU  as  basic  re- 
search; the  review  of  the  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities for  scientific  growth  being  under- 
taken by  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 
Survey  Committee  sponsored  by  the  NaUonal 
Academy     of     Sciences— NaUonal     Research 
Council    and    the   Social    Science    Research 
CouncU-  and  the  study  of  the  Special  NSF 
commission  on  the  Social  Sciences  on  the 
utilization  of  the  social  and  behavioral  sci- 
ences to  meet  the  problems  of  society. 

The  combined  effect  of  these  reviews  could 
lead  to  changes  In  the  government  system 
of  support  for  the  behavioral  sciences  within 
the  current  structure  of  the  NSF  or  through 
new  institutional  arrangements.  Pending 
completion  of  these  studies,  certain  general 
directions  and  requirements  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  behavioral  sciences,  nonethe- 
less have  become  increasingly  evident.  These 
were  ouUined  in  the  report.  Strengthening 
the  Behavioral  Sciences.  Issued  by  a  special 
panel  sponsored  by  the  PSAC  in  1962:  the  ex- 
tension of  general  education  in  the  behav- 
ioral sciences;  support  for  graduate  train- 
ing- systematic  collection  and  processing  of 
basic  behavioral  data  for  the  United  States 
and  for  other  societies;  and  larger  units  of 
support  for  basic  research. 

The  recommendations  of  the  PSAC-spon- 
sored panel  provide  guidelines  for  an  ex- 
panded NSF  program  In  the  behavioral  sd- 
ences that  need  not  await  the  result  of  cur- 
rent studies.  Expansion  along  these  lines, 
moreover,  would  provide  the  Foundation 
with  Increased  operating  experience  as  a  base 
for  a  larger  effort  once  the  direction  of  these 
studies  becomes  clear.  The  Committee,  there- 
fore, reconunends: 

9.  That  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
which  has  special  responsibUlty  for  ths 
growth  and  development  of  aU  the  sciences 
and  for  continuing  support  of  training  pro- 
grams in  the  sciences,  give  Increased  empha- 
sis to  institutional  and  departmental  grants 
In  the  behavioral  sciences  and  to  support  of 
centers  that  are  organized  to  develop  cumu- 
lative Information  and  knowledge  in  the  be- 
havioral sciences,  and  begin  to  develop  an 
organized  base  through  which  to  examine 
and  implement  the  recommendations  of  cur- 
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tJmes    expresses 
potential  dan- 
atomic  powerplants 


^.   Speaker,   I    asic 
to  extend  my  re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  New 
York  Times  editorial  «i  August  15  rec- 
ommended a  thorough  examination  of 
the  more  obvious  perils  from  radioactiv- 
ity as  well  as  the  danger  of  thermal 
pollution  before  a  license  is  granted  for 
a  proposed  reactor  at  nearby  Port  Slo- 
cum.  I  request  unanimous  consent  to 
hav6  this  statement — along  with  my 
letter  to  the  Times — inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Growing  concern  among  the  Nation's 
editors  over  the  dangerous  aspects  of 
nuclear  powerplants  may  convince 
Congress  of  the  necessity  for  adc^Hing 
House  Joint  Resolution  599.  which  I  in- 
troduced on  June  1  of  last  year  to  create 
a  Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Devel- 
omnent  to  review  and  reevaluate  the 
pTinting  civilian  nuclear  program. 

As  greater  attention  is  directed  to- 
ward the  policy  of  allowing  construction 
of  atomic  plants  while  safety  problems 
remain  unsolved,  the  general  pubUc  can 
be  expected  to  rise  in  indignant  protest 
In  the  realization  that  AEC  is  promot- 
ing a  program  with  latent  disaster  con- 
sequences. Equally  disturbing  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  limitation  on  the  liability 
of  companies  operating  nuclear  gener- 
ating stations  while  at  the  same  time 
damage  by  radiation  is  completely  ex- 
cluded in  a  homeowner's  insurance 
policy. 
The  Times  editorial  and  my  letter 

follow: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  15.  1968) 
POWiaPUlNT  AT  Fo«T  Slocum 

An  eighty-acre  Island  In  Long  Island  Sound 
off  New  Rochelle  has  much  to  recommend  It 
as  the  site  for  the  world's  largest  nuclear- 
fueled  electric  generating  plant.  If  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  approves  the 
construction  of  an  atomic  power  plant  so 
close  to  a  large  urban  area — something  It 
has  never  yet  done — Con  Ed's  newest  will 
arise  In  place  of  the  antiquated  works  of 
Fort  Slocum. 

It  Is  easy  to  understand  the  enthusiasm 
that  both  Mayor  Lindsay  of  New  York  and 
Mayor  Alvln  R.  Ruskln  of  New  Rochelle  have 
expressed  for  the  proposal.  It  would  provide 
four  mlUlon  kUowatts  of  badly  needed  power 
for  the  homes  and  industries  of  the  metro- 
politan area  without  either  polluting  the  air 
or  despoiling  the  scenery. 
*  We  will  be  Just  as  pleased  as  the  two 
mayors  are  if  New  York  and  its  environs  can 
thus  obtain  a  future  source  of  ample  power 
free  from  the  drawbacks  that  seem  insepara- 
ble from  coal  or  oil  fueled  plants,  and  that 
too  often  appear  in  hydroelectric  plants  of 
the  pumped  storage  variety,  such  as  the  one 
proposed  for  Storm  King  Mountain. 

A  serious  note  of  caution  needs  to  be 
sounded,  however.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  when  Con  Edison  first  put  Its  nuclear 
generating  plant  into  operation  at  Indian 
Point  in  the  Hudson  River,  tens  of  thousands 
of  fish  were  killed  by  thermal  poUuUon. 
Eventually  the  utility  installed  a  system  of 
screens  and  walls  that,  it  says,  put  a  stop  to 
this  slaughter. 

If  the  initial  effect  of  the  discharge  of  hot 
water  from  the  280.000-kllowatt  plant  at  In- 
dian Point  was  so  lethal,  what  would  be  the 
effect  on  the  ecology  of  Long  Island  Sound 
of  the  discharge  from  a  f our-mllUon-kllowatt 
plant?  VSTorry  on  this  score  Is  compounded 


by  the  fact  that  several  other  atomic  reactors 
are  already  pUnned  along  Long  Island's 
north  shore. 

Such  questions,  as  well  as  the  more  ob- 
vious perils  from  radioactivity,  must  be  thor- 
oughly examined  before  a  license  is  Issued  for 
the  Fort  Slocum  plant.  It  may  weU  be.  as 
Con  Edison  argues,  that  advances  In  nuclear 
technology  have  been  so  great  that  the  new 
plant  would  be  of  unquestionable  safety;  but 
does  Con  Ed  or  anyone  else  have  dependable 
answers  to  the  effect  on  the  environment  of 
a  project  of  such  dimensions?  Until  it  Is  clear 
that  the  dangers  are  minimal,  the  new  pro- 
posal—attractive  as  It  first  appears— must  be 
greeted  with  reserve. 

Because  of  the  possible  hazards  from  ther- 
mal pollution  and  radioactive  wastes.  Sen- 
ator Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts 
has  proposed  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Com. 
mission  declare  a  moratorium  on  the  licens- 
ing of  nuclear  powerplants  until  after  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  shall  have  made 
a  study  of  their  potential  dangers  to  public 
health  and  safety,  and  recommended  neces- 
sary protective  measures. 

This  is  a  sound  proposal.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  which  is  charged  with 
the  development  of  atomic  power,  should  not 
be  the  Judge  of  Its  own  standards  for  safe- 
guarding the  ecology  and  the  public.  These 
should  be  passed  upon  by  another  agency 
competent  in  the  field,  so  that  no  conflict  of 
interest  arises. 

Congress  of  thi  Untteb  States, 

House  of  Repeesentatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  5, 1968. 
EorroB, 

Letters  to  the  Editor.  Sew  York  Times. 
Sew  York,  S.Y. 

Deae  Sir:  The  Times  editorial.  Power 
Plant  at  Fort  Slocum."  of  August  15  lends 
emphatic  support  to  my  long-standing  posi- 
tion which  proponents  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  reactor  program  have  attempted 
to  ridicule  because  I  represent  a  district 
heavily  laden  with  coal. 

Like  the  Times.  I  feel  that  the  obvious 
periU  from  radioactive  wastes  and  the  pos- 
sible hazards  from  thermal  pollution  should 
be  thoroughly  examined  before  a  license  la 
Issued  for  Fort  Slocum  or  any  other  plant. 
I  have  also  demanded  a  moratorium  on  the 
licensing  of  nuclear  plants  pending  an  ob- 
jective study  on  transportation  and  disposal 
of  nuclear  materlaU  as  well  as  on  plant  opera- 
tion and  its  effect  on  the  environment. 

I  would  remind  those  who  scoff  at  the  po- 
tential danger  of  reactors  that  the  AEC's  own 
Brookbaven  Report  of  1957  estimated  that  a 
single  accident  at  a  nuclear  plant  could  cost 
3  400  lives,  injure  43.000  more  persons,  and 
cause  as  much  as  $7  billion  property  damage. 
Today's  reactors  are  considerably  larger  and, 
as  admitted  by  the  AEC.  could  in  the  event 
of  an  accident  bring  substantially  greater 
losses. 

What  Is  not  generally  realized  Is  that  utui- 
tles  which  operate  reactors  are  protected  by 
a  law  limiting  their  liability  to  $560  mlUlon— 
or  slightly  less  than  lO*:-.,  of  the  1967  estimate 
of  damage  potential. 

Nor  are  all  homeowners  aware  of  the  pro- 
vision written  into  their  insurance  policies 
which  excludes  llabUlty  from  the  effects  of 
radiation. 

House  Joint  Resolution  599,  which  I  in- 
troduced June  1,  1967.  Is  currently  lying  idle 
in  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
The  Times  could  Implement  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  August  16  editorial  by  placing 
Its  prestige  and  Influence  behind  this  reso- 
lution to  create  a  Federal  Conunlttee  on 
Nuclear  Development  to  review  and  reeval- 
uate the  existing  civilian  nuclear  program. 

While  the  safety  factor  is  being  explored, 
the  nation  need  not  worry  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  fuel  to  satisfy  demand.  Pennsyl- 
vania alone  has  more  than  35  billion  tons  of 
mineable  coal  reserves,  or  four  times  the 
amount  extracted  In  the  SUte  In  two  cen- 


turies of  mining.  New  York  U  not  affected 
S"'^  S>imtlon  f  rom  the  n^-'"*'""^,  ^^ 
eratlng  stations  which  are  now  -^PPlyJ^ 
the  EMt  Coast  with  electricity:  nor  /rom  the 
ol^tTflf ty  or  more  miles  from  the  city  which 
Sf  suppued  With  coal  by  unit  train  from 
central  and  Western  Pennsylvania. 
'^S^em  power  planU  axe  equlpp.^  with 
electrostatic  preclpltors  which  capture  99, o 
of  Jmlculat^  matter  before  It  l«aves  the 
stacks  If  tbe  Federal  government  would 
mike  proUruse  of  research  funds  now  being 
uMd  by  ^C  to  promote  Its  reactor  program, 
sSh^  dioxide  also  would  be  quickly  elUn- 
inated  as  an  atmospheric  contaminant. 
Sincerely, 

JOHH   P.    SATtXOR, 

Member  of  Congress. 


LEADING  EXPERT  ON  CO^lPO^ 
ECONOMIC  POWER,  A.  A.  B^l^ 
3S  CO^^ENDS  RECENT  BANKOra 
JSb  OT^O^CY  SUBCOMMTTTEE 

REPORT 


Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
inarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day August  11.  the  Washington  Post 
carried  as  one  of  its  lead  articles  m  the 
Outlook  section  an  article  entitled.  Tne 
Problem  of  Financial  Power."  by  Prof. 
A  A  Bene,  Jr.,  of  Columbia  University. 
Professor  Berle  has  been  ^ecogmzed  for 
the  last  40  years  as  one  of  Americas 
leading  experts  on  corporate  power  as  it 
affects  the  American  economy. 

Professor  Berle's  article  was  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  recent  staff  study  on 
"Commercial  Banks  and  Their  Trust  Ac- 
tivities: Emerging  Influence  on  the 
American  Economy."  PUt  out  by  the 
Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currericy  ComnUt- 
tee.  He  praised  this  report  highly  by  say- 
ing: 

A  huge  gap  in  our  >«»o^i«»g%°f  JJ^'"^"" 
economic  power  has  now  been  filled  by  .  •  • 
an  outeta^mg  piece  of  work,  P^vldlng  a 
goldmine  of  material  for  American  econ- 
omists and  poUtical  scientists. 

Professor  Berle  concludes  from  his  ex- 
amination of  this  study  that— 

America  must  do  some  hard  thinking  and 
make  some  decisions  about  tbe  men,  the  nia- 
^ery  and  the  standards  by  which  the 
managements  of  Its  corporations  shall  be 
selected. 


university  professors,  economic  consult 
ants,  law  firms,  businessmen,  bankers. 
Government  officials  at  all  levels, 
students  and  interested  private  citizens 
The  subcommittee  has  at  the  present 
time  approximately  1,000  unfilled  re- 
quests. Every  day  brings  more  and  more 
requests.  In  addition,  the  Govemnient 
Printing  Office  intends,  because  of  orders 
it  has  received,  to  put  on  sale  an  addi- 
tional 1,000  copies  if  Uie  report  is  re- 

^  Because  of  this  tremendous  demand 
for  copies  of  ttiis  important  study  from 
such  a  wide  variety  of  sources  all  oyer 
the  country,  it  is  toperaUye  that  the 
OPO  be  authorized  to  reprint  the  report. 
Anticipating  this  demand,  on  July   12. 
1968    I   introduced   House   Concurrent 
Resolution  797.  This  ^solution  is  now 
Ending  before  the  House  Administra- 
Uon  committee.  It  would  be  very  unfor- 
tunate, considering  the  amount  of  in- 
terest that  this  study  has  generated,  it 
the  Co^ress  did  not  act  on  this  resolu- 
t?on  iSSediately.  or  certainly  before  ad- 
ioumment  of  the  90th  Congress.  There- 
foreTrespectfuUy  urge  that  House  Con- 
current Resolution  797  be  given  umnedi- 
ate  and  afflrmaUve  consideration. 
The  article  referred  to  follows* 


This  noted  lawyer  and  teacher  also 
supports  many  of  the  legislative  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  report  and 
adds  a  few  of  his  own. 

Before  placing  in  the  Record  in  its 
entirety  Professor  Berle's  article,  let  me 
point  out  to  the  House  that  the  demand 
for  copies  of  this  study  has  been  un- 
precedented. In  9  days'  time  after  the 
printing  of  the  study  the  "itu-e  supply 
both  of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  was  exhausted 
Since  that  time  requests  for  copies  of  the 
Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee  report 
have  continued  unabated.  These  requests 
which  until  a  reprinting  is  made  cannot 
be  filled,  have  come  from  Members  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate.  coUege  and 


OUR     PROBLEM     OF    PINANCIAI.     POVVTER 

(By  Adolph  A.  Berle) 
,««.,.,      A   former   Assistant  Secretary   of 
Sti^    P^^  S    's    considered    a    leading 
^^nrttTon  concentration  of  power  in  an 

du^-i^d  how?  The  evidence  now  points 
?o  t7o  ^ups:  the  managements  of  Eeveral 
hund^  big  American  corporations  and.  in- 
cJ^^SlythT  trust  departments  of  the 
f^^  co^erclal  banks  that  vote  stock  they 
hold  m  trust  for  others. 

until  recently,  the  power  of  the^  J'^'^f^ 
was  suspected  but  unproved.  A  buge  gap  m 
r"  kn^edge  of  American  economic  power 
has  now  been  filled  by  an  excellent  s<»n  "" 
S^  to  thTDomestlc  Finance  Subcommittee 
S?  the  House   committee  on  Banking   and 
SuSncy   headed   by   Bep.  Wright   Patman 
(nrn)    Patman  and  his  committee— and 
SSily   th^stafl-have   done    an   out- 
nS^lne    piece    of    work,    providing    a    gold 
^e  of  iSa^rlal  for  American  economtets 
Sd    Mlltical     scientists.     Whether     cred  t 
^ould  go  to  the  chief  '^vestlgaWr^^! 
A    Prlns.  or  to  the  counsel.  Benet  »•  <3«M 
Lin  and  James  P.  Doherty.  or  ^^«^«."^- 
norlty  staff  member,  Orman  S.  Pink,  I  do 
noVknow.  but  there  Is  credit  enough  to  go 

"^e**report  notes  a  steadUy  growing  con- 
cenS-atlon  of  control  In  a  few  hands  and 
observe  that  the  ••snowballing  economic 
nower  described  In  thU  study  ...  is  a 
Kuoi  Which  can  only  be  ignored  at  great 

^Se  report's  figures  prove  it.  though  there 
isl^me  qu^tion%rto*^what  the  peril  really 
^  Glien  our  system.  I  feel  that  control  is 
^ertVln  to  be  concentrated  somewhere:  that 
L  unavoidable.  But  America  must  do  some 
hard    thinking    and    make    some    decisions 

about  the  men.  the  ^^^^^^^^  ^^"^^  J^^ 
standards  by  which  the  vast  American  eoo- 
Lomlc  machine  shaU  be  guided  and  by  whl^ 
the  managements  of  Its  corporations  shaU 

'^'ST'SJent  facts  are  ">«f-,f'7«i^^ 
noratlons  make  60  per  cent  of  aU  the  6^«» 
^"ny  kind  In  the  United  States  Add  an- 
other  300  or  so,  and  It  appears  that  the  big 


corporations  of  the  United  Stotes  are  the 
realsouroe  of  suK>ly  for  more  than  200  mU- 
llon  Americans— not  to  mention  large  sec- 
tors of  foreign  countries. 

These  corporations  are  "owned"  by  24 
mlUlon  or  more  stockholders.  So  numerous 
and  so  scattered  a  group  obviously  cannot 
•control"  anything.  The  directors  and  exec- 
utives of  these  corporations  reaUy  niake  all 
the  decisions— including  the  choice  of  the 
corporations'  directors  and  their  successors. 
There  is  nothing  new  about  this.  Rep.  Pat- 
man's  staff  kindly  notes  that  Dr.  ^Gard»ner 
C  Means  and  I  documented  that  fact  as 
lone  ago  as  1932.  Theoretically,  stockholders 
determine  managements  by  their  power  to 
vote.  Practically,  they  do  not  and  cannot. 

somebody  has  to  make  nominations,  mo- 
bilize Btockholders'  votes  and  tell  them  what 
to  do.  Until  relatively  recentiy.  the  corporate 
managements  did  this.  About  once  In  35 
years,  some  outside  group  organized  a  proxy 
fight  and  put  up  an  opposition  slate— but 
these  fights  were  rare  and  in  any  case  did 
not  threaten   the  largest  corporations. 

Then  came  the  second  development  al- 
most entirely  since  World  War  II.  The  b  g 
employe  pension  trusts  (the  staff  report  caUs 
these  "employe  benefit  funds;-)  wl^e^  *^- 
gan  to  invest  In  common  stocks  In  the  20 
years  following  World  War  II  these  funds 
grew  enormously.  They  now  ^fi^^^^  ^^^l 
$72  billion  and  are  headed  for  a  lar Jiigher 
flKure  As  they  bought  they  acquired  huge 
SntTof  voting  shares.  With  these  their 
power  Increased.  „„„^ 

in  1959  I  noted  their  rise  In  an  essay  caUed 
"Power  Without  Property"  and  Dean  PatU 
Iterbrecht  of  the  Detroit  Law  School  ovitUned 
the  figures  in  a  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
study  caUed  "Pension  Trusts  and  Economic 

Power  '* 

The'patinan  committee  took  these  studiw 
as  a  take-off  and  have  updated  and  expanded 

them  It  observed  that  mo^l'^ft^'^l^''^. 
were  actuaUy  administered  by  the  tiiist  de- 
partinents  of  big  commercial  hanks.  In  fact^ 
tpn  hltr  New  York  banks  and  another  ten 
hanks  scat^red  through  the  big  Indusmal 
cities  manage  an  overwhelming  proportion 
of  them.  Thise  trust  departtnents  thus  were 
inmcated  as  the  focal  points  where  voting 
control  of  American  corporations  was  steadUy 

^*SiY  ti-ust  departments  of  big  banks  do  a 
ereat  deal  more,  however,  than  manage  pen- 
sion and  employe  benefit  funds.  They  also 
are  executors  and  trustees  for  an  enormous 
number  of  Individual  holdings  A^utthese^ 
Uttie  or  nothing  was  known  till  the  Patmwi 
staff  report  came  along.  The  sUifl  nvestig^- 
tors  noted  that  ten  years  ago.  Information 
about  trust  departinent  stock  holdings  was 
aValousy  guarded  secret.  But  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency  could  get  In- 
fo^^tion   available   to   no   private   scholar 

^°U  d°eUloped  that  the  ti^t  depar^e'^t  °f 
the  comme^cTal  banks  hold  altogether  $253 
billion  t !)  of  UTist  asset»-of  which  $72  bll- 
Uon  are  employe  benefit  funds,  another  $126 
bliuonarrihe  total  of  private  trusts  and  a 
f,i^ther  $54  billion  are  held  If  agency  ac- 
counts This  quarter-tilUlon  dollars  of  as- 
^te^e  held  by  less  than  400  banl^^e 
t^n  lareest  banks  alone  hold  about  37  per 
?ent  of  the  total.  Prudently  (no  one  quar- 
rlu  with  their  judgment),  the  trust  com- 
oanl^have  invested  an  increasing  propor- 
tion   of    this    huge    aggregate    In    common 

^*wrtti  this  investinent  goes,  for  practlral 
Dx^o^s  power  to  vote  and  stocks  and.  by 
^S^enL.  to  infiuence  American  corpo^^- 
atl^lf  not  to  control  theni  outright  The 
Pattnan  committee  staff  estimates  that  by 
r97Ti^tltutior^  will  hold  more  than  one^ 
third  of  all  the  stocks  listed  on  the  New 
YOTk  Stock  Exchange  and  there  Is  no  reason 
U>  suppose  that  their  holdings  will  not  In- 
^ease    These   holdings   apparenUy   wlU  be 
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ooncentnted  In  big  ba  al»-not»bly  In  the 
10  or  16  iMgMt.  K  coi  trol  of  oorpor»ttoni 
la  loeatad  anywhere  oui  side  corporate  man- 
acionenta  themselvee.  here  U  where  you 
would  expect  to  &nd  it. 

Now  »dd  another  fwtor.  Banka  not  only 
run  truat  departments;  through  their  loan 
power*,  they  are  aleo  creators  a»  well  aa 
lendera  of  money.  Thsy  supply  credit  to 
American  corporattons  who  are.  perhaps, 
the  largest  users  of  It.  i  us  lenders,  they  have 
considerable  Influence.  Vhen  to  thU  Is  add- 
ed their  ability  to  vot«  large  blocks  of  the 
stock  held  In  their  trui  t  departmenU.  their 
Dower-poeltlon  become*  formidable.  Add  to 
Sat  the  further  fact  that  bank  directors 
regularly  turn  up  as  directors  of  large  In- 
dustrial corporations  and  vice  versa^lnter- 
locklng  directorates— ai  d  you  have  the  pic- 
ture. . 

As  trustees,  these  banks  are  large  stock- 
holders. As  suppliers  of  credit,  they  have  Uie 
influence  of  lenders.  V'lth  Interlocltlng  di- 
rectorates, they  potentially  can  influence 
the  decisionmaking  function  of  the  operat- 
lng.corpqrate  managers 

—  .  VACTS  ABB  UN.  .NSWTBBMIl* 

The  facts  are  establlihed  by  the  commit- 
tee report.  In  my  opinion,  they  are  unan- 
swerable. Bank  by  baiik.  stock  holding  by 
stock  holding,  corporation  by  corporation, 
interlock  by  Interlock,  he  staff  report  docu- 
ments Its  conclusions. 

The  situation  is  larg<  ly  the  product  of  the 
last  20  years.  Appareu  tly.  however,  we  are 
only  halfway  along.  E  nploye  benefit  funds 
are  continuing  to  skyr  jcket.  Trust  arrange- 
ments continue  to  be  a  very  popular  and 
on  the  whole  successful  form  of  estate  plan- 
ning 80  trust  holdlnjB  also  are  likely  to 
erow  Banks  themselv.  a  Uke  to  merge  and 
have  been  doing  so;  the  trend  Is  toward 
growing  size.  Nothing  In  thU  picture  sug- 
gests that  the  condlt  ons  outlined  by  the 
staff  report  will  char  ge— rather  they  will 
grow  In  intensity. 

Well  If  the  trust  dep  wtments  of  big  banks 
are  the  heirs  apparent  to  stockholder  voting 
power,  who  controls  th  b  banks?  Here  a  curi- 
ous situation  emerges.  According  to  the  re- 
port, 6  per  cent  of  thesi  trust  companies  hold 
(In   trust,   of   course)    stock   of   their   ovm 

jMTika many    of   then   more   than   10   per 

cent  In  seven  big  ban  ts.  their  trust  depart- 
ments hold  more  thai  30  per  cent  of  the 
bank  stock  Itself— a  clearly  controlling  mi- 
nority where  the  stocl  Is  widely  distributed. 
Each  trust  department  also  has  trust  invest- 
ments in  substantial  b  ocks  of  stock  In  other, 
often  competing.  trus1   companies. 

The  posslblllOes  of  self-dealing  and  self- 
service  are  enormous,  to  put  It  mildly.  The 
possibility  of  an  Ironi  lad,  self -perpetuating 
control  of  corporate  wwer  U  emphatlcaUy 
there.  One  remembers,  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Samuel  um  ermeyer's  famous  In- 
vestigation of  the  •'M<ney  Trust."  when  the 
Pujo  Committee  stuidled  the  banks  about 
1910.  and  the  Pecora  nvestlgatlon  of  bank- 
ing control  in  1931-2.  i  apparently  the  problem 
turns  up  acutely  abou ;  once  In  every  genera- 
tion. 

Now  It  la  one  thing  to  say  that  the  poesl- 
blUty  Is  there  and  another  to  conclude  that 
the  whole  system  Is  di  ingerous  or  rotten  and 
should  be  changed.  The  companion  fact  Is 
that  the  system  In  ou  r  time  has  not  worked 
badly.  Unlike  the  dars  of  the  Untermeyer 
and  later  the  Pecors  Investigations,  there 
have  not  been  major  at  andals. 

Some  Indeed  have  ci  ime  to  light.  The  com- 
some    startling     cases 
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mlttee    report    notes  . 

where  the  commerclaJ  trust  companies  have 
abused  their  power  or  have  sacrificed  the  In- 
terest of  their  beneflcl  ules  to  their  own  pow- 
er interests. 

In  the  struggle  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail 


road  and  the  Santa  Fe 


!k '.organ  &  Company 


to  hold  onto  their  con- 


trol of  the  Toledo.   leorla  and  Western   In 
1954.   Guaranty  Trus;  Company  and  J.  P- 


(now  merged  into  the 


Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company)  prevented 
a  vigorous  new  compeUtor  from  moving  in. 

Again,  the  control  of  a  newspaper,  the  Den- 
ver Post  was  Anally  determined  by  Inter- 
vention of  the  Denver  United  States  National 
Bank,  which  handled  Its  trust  holdings  so  as 
to  block  the  higher  bidder.  8.  I.  Newhouae. 
from  buying  a  majority  of  the  paper's  shares. 
Probably  for  each  such  case  there  are  a  doz- 
en others  we  know  nothing  about. 

Even  so,  given  the  vast  number  of  situa- 
tions In  which  trust  companies  could  have 
thrown  their  power-weight  around,  the  num- 
ber of  cases  where  they  did  Is  probably  tiny. 
In  general,  American  corporations  have  been 
well  though  not  ideally,  managed,  whether 
their  stock  was  held  in  trust  by  banks  or  In- 
dlvlduaUy  owned,  stockholder  investors  have 
proapered  over  the  years.  ^^  ^  ^^  . 

IndlvidualB  have  regularly  confided  their 

assets  to  trust  companies  and  these  concerns 
have  made  their  money  not  by  manlpxUatlng 
corporate  control  but  by  coUectlng  their  fees 
aa  miatees.  Opportunity  has  existed  and  un- 
doubtedly does  exist  for  huge  manipulation, 
but  so  far  as  appears,  it  has  not  been  used. 

When  Warren  Hastings  was  tried  for  en- 
riching hlmseU  through  his  control  o*  the 
East  India  Company  operations,  he  said  that 
he  was  amazed  at  his  own  moderation,  con- 
sidering his  opportunities  That  aiiBwer 
would  scarcely  do  today,  but  the  fact  is  that 
despite  their  opportunity  for  dealing  few 
themselves  Instead  of  for  their  cllenta,  trust 
company  managements  overall  bave  bene- 
fited their  beneficiaries  and  have  not  visibly 
harmed  corporate  managemenU.  Unlike  the 
Pulo  and  Pecora  Investigations,  the  Patman 
committee  does  not  exhibit  a  shrieking  scmx- 
dal  of  vast  oppression  and  wrongdoing. 

Partiy  thla  la  due  to  the  fact  that  no  one. 
but  no  one.  In  or  out  of  a  trust  company,  can 
know  let  alone  use.  all  the  InterrelaUon- 
shlps.  Justice  Brandels  used  to  say  that  no 
man  could  understand  a  blUlon  doUars.  Still 
less  could  the  heads  of  any  set  of  trust  de- 
partments know  or  understand  the  posslbU- 
mes  burled  in  the  quarter-trillion  dollar 
block  of  assets — much  of  It  corporate  stock — 
they  control. 

The  unanswerable  fact  Is  that  some  26  mU- 
Uon  scattered  stockholders  cannot  control 
anything  or  even  know  enough  either  about 
finance  or  corporate  operations  to  cast  intel- 
ligent votes  In  corporate  elections.  This  auto- 
matically sets  up  a  vacuum  In  effective  eco- 
nomic control  that  Is  bound  to  be  filled  by 
somebody.  The  apparatus  of  the  trust  c^- 
panies  seem*  to  have  not  done  too  badly.  Ilie 
real  problem  Is,  If  not  this  method  of  control 
what  effective  method  can  be  devised? 

As  long  as  affairs  go  along  as  at  present,  no 
great  demand  for  change  Is  likely  to  emerge. 
Tet,  given  the  rapid  trend  towards  Its  greater 
concentration,  the  problem  is  boimd  to  arise 
soon,  as  the  Patman  committee  polnta  out. 
Periods  invariably  come  when  standards  of 
conduct  are  eroded,  when  business  morals 
become  lax  and  when  opportunities  for  en- 
richment overcome  scruples  against  conflicta 
of  Interest. 

OUTLAW    SEU'-FXBFBTOATIOM 

Then  the  question  Is.  what  method  other 
than  the  present  has  anyone  to  suggest?  I 
have  no  ready-made  answer  but  here  venture 
a  couple  of  observations. 

First,  the  self-perpetuating  machinery 
ought  to  be  outlawed.  No  trust  company  of 
a  bank  ought  to  be  allowed  to  vote  the  stock 
of  Its  own  bank. 

SUty  years  ago.  the  then  privately  owned 
Prudential  Insurance  Co.  bought  a  control- 
ling block  in  the  PldeUty  Trust  Co.  and  at 
once  cavised  Fidelity  to  buy  a  controlling 
block  in  Prudential- an  airtight  machine  for 
everlasting  self-perpetuation.  But  when  a 
stockholder  sued  for  their  Injunction,  a  New 
Jersey  court  stouUy  said  that  this  kind  of 
thing  was  Ulegal  and  stopped  It.  The  same 
principle  applies  here. 

A  bill  U  presently  pending  In  Oongreta— 


and  should  promptly  paw  to  ouUaw  voting 
by  any  Federally  insured  bank  of  stock  of  its 
own  bank,  directly  or  Indirectly.  This  legis- 
lation would  help. 

Second,  there  should  be  a  forum  (other 
than  a  probate  court  in  a  private  qtiarrel 
over  trust  administration)  In  which  the  xise 
of  a  tnut  company's  control  powers  should 
be  pertodlcaUy  reviewed.  At  present,  there 
U  no  effecttve  dialogue  between  the  man- 
agement of  a  trust  company  and  Its  bene- 
fldartea,  still  leaa  between  It  and  the  corpo- 
rattons whose  stock  winds  up  in  lU  truat 
department. 

The  problems  are  not  prlmarUy  thoee  of 
beneficiary  versus  trustee.  They  are  prob- 
lems of  overall  poUcy.  Conceivably,  an  an- 
nual dlsdoeure  to  some  agency — perhaps  the 
Seciulties  Exchange  Commission — could  be 
required  and  a  forum  provided  in  which 
anyone  interested  could  present  his  obeerva- 

ttons  or  complaints.  ..    ^  ^ 

The  Patman  staff  report  suggests,  but  does 
not  develop,  the  poeeiblUty  of  a  regulatory 
agency  to  take  Jurisdiction  over  management 
of  part  of  the  accimiulated  truat  funds, 
notably  the  employe  benefit  (pension  trust) 
funds,  though  Its  suggestion  is  limited  to 
standards  of  protection  and  their  enforce- 
ment. In  effect  this  would  create  a  Federal 
law  for  protection  of  beneflclarlea. 

Probably  more  is  needed:  an  impartial 
agency  capable  of  being  called  In  when  the 
power  of  the  bank,  as  holder  of  a  block  of 
stock,  may  conflict  with  lU  Interest  as  lender 
or  as  holder  of  other  blocks  of  stock.  After 
aU.  If  the  owners— that  la.  the  beneflciarie*— 
carmot  chooee  how  the  power  of  the  block  of 
stock  should  be  used,  there  is  no  pcurUciUar 
logic  In  handing  the  power  over  to  the  bank 
to  be  used  for  the  bank's  purposes,  which  Is 
what  happens  now. 

If  there  is  no  conflict  of  interest,  the  bank  s 
trust  department  will  serve  well  enough.  But 
as  banks  expand,  conflicts  l>ec«ne  inevitable. 
Their  holdings  In  corporation  A  Indicate  one 
poUcy.  while  their  holdings  In  competing  cor- 
poration B  may  dictate  a  contrary  course. 
Then  an  impartial  agency  to  which  the  ques- 
tion could  be  referred  might  be  as  much  pro- 
tection to  the  bank  as  to  the  beneflciarlee. 

In  the  long  run.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
deposit  and  lending  activities  of  banks  should 
be  separated  from  trust  and  fiduciary  oper- 
ations. An  Intermediate  suggestion  would  be 
leaving  the  mechanical  trust  functions  in  the 
hands  of  the  bank,  but  placing  the  power 
to  vote  any  stock  In  Its  tnist  department  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee  completely  Inde- 
pendent of  the  bank  management. 
A  QuxsnoN  or  natiomai.  pouct 
Finally,  we  are  dealing  with  something  far 
deeper  than  questions  between  powerless 
stock  ownership  and  concentrated  control. 
We  are  dealing  with  national  policy  as  well 
as  with  conunerclal  problems. 

In  France  these  problems  are  resolved  by 
a  system  of  "indicative  planning."  The 
French  Planning  Commission  lays  down 
g\Udellnes.  It  does  not  tackle  directly  the 
problem  of  who  shaU  hold  power  and  in- 
dustrial control.  Rather  It  Indicates  what  re- 
sults the  controllers  of  Industry  ought  to 
seek. 

This  conclusion  goes  beyond  the  excellent 
list  of  suggestions  made  by  the  Patman 
committee  staff.  They  rightly  want  full  dis- 
closure, standards  of  protection  for  Invest- 
ment of  funds,  prevention  of  use  of  Inside 
Information  and  conflicts  of  Interest,  pro- 
tectlcn  against  "short-swing"  profits  and  like 
safeguards.  All  well  and  good  as  far  as  they 
go.  But  they  do  not  deal  with  the  fvmda- 
mental  question. 

some  group,  it  seems,  Is  bound  to  cen- 
tralize control  of  American  Industry  In  rela- 
tively few  hands.  There  seems  to  be  no  way 
of  preventing  this.  The  real  problem  Is  to 
Indicate  the  results  the  United  States  wants 
out  of  Its  Industry  and  to  make  sure  that 
the  apparentiy  Inevitable  controUlng  grouns 
move  toward  acbleTing  them. 


CONVENTION  REFORM  AND 
REVIEW 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  calling  for 
the  formation  of  a  bipartisan,  represent- 
ative commission  to  consider  reyamp- 
init  or  abolishing  natlorud  presldeitlai 
nSnlnating  conventions.  We  must  face 
the  realization  that  there  were  many 
Americans  who  watched  both  national 
conventions  on  television  with  a  feeling 
of  disenf  ranchisement. 

In  some  instances,  as  they  were  m- 
formed  by  national  news  commentotors. 
there  were  whole  State  delegations 
picked  by  a  single  man.  responsible  to  no 
one.  or  by  an  unrepresentative  party 
committee.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  uiUess 
State  delegations  can  more  nearly  reflect 
the  political  viewpoints  of  a  majority  oi 
its  voters,  the  democratic  pledge  of  a 
natlcmal  convention  Is  open  to  serious 
chaUenge  and  statements  of  popular 
mandate  are  empty  words. 

The  30-member  commission  I  propose, 
concurrent    with,    the   thoughts   of    my 
distinguished  coUeague  in  the   Senate, 
the  Honorable  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson. 
would  include  Members  of  Congress,  ap- 
pointees Of  the  President,  representatives 
Of  the  six  leading  presidential  candidates 
to  the  1968  Democratic  and  Republican 
Conventions  as  well  as  State  and  local 
government    leaders.    The    commission 
would  hold  an  extensive  review  of  the 
presidential     nominating     process    and 
make  its  recommendations  to  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 

It  Is  difficult  for  the  American  voter 
to  believe  that  serious  questions  of  grave 
national  peril  can  be  adequately  dis- 
cussed and  resolved  during  the  same 
4  hectic  days  that  a  national  presi- 
dential and  vice-presidential  candidate  is 

To  insure  that  youth  has  a  voice  in  the 
commission.  I  propose  that  two  of  the 
six  Presidential  appointments  be  youth- 
ful leaders  under  the  age  of  30. 

As  a  possible  point  of  reform,  I  would 
suggest  that  serious  consideration  by  the 
commission  be  given  to  holding  a  sep- 
arate convention  by  each  party  for  the 
purpose  of  charting  national  goals  Mid 
priorities.  This  convention  of  party  dele- 
gates wovdd  be  held  in  a  year  preceding 
the  nominatiing  convention  and  insure 
ample  time  for  unlimited  discussion  of 
all  points  of  view. 


cussed  tiie  possible  extinction  of  the 
vicuna,  a  relative  of  toe  U^-  V 
column  entitied  "La»t  ChMice  for  Vi- 
cunas!" published  in  the  September  4 
edition  of  h«r  newspaper.  ^,„*.„-t 

^»£rs.  Bellamy's  column  has  a  distinct 
bearing  on  tiie  "endangered  species  bm 
vSShi  had  the  pleasure  of  supporttog 
in  ttie  House  Rules  ConMni****  ^"^li°5 
which  I  presented  the  rule  on  the  floor. 
L  you  toow.  I  have  been  a  strong  sup- 
Doiter  of  this  legislation  and  I  was  very 
S2S«Swh«i  the  bill  passed  the  House 

on  Aiunist  1' 

Mrs^  Bellamy,  who  has  written  many 
thoughtful  columns  on  conservation  m 
the  past,  points  out  that  only  some 
17  000  vicunas  remain  aUve  in  all  oi 
Peru  and  BoUvia,  One  of  the  more  active 
markets  for  poached  vicuna  Wdes  has 
been  the  United  States,  where  the  naass 
importatioai  of  vicuna  furs  in  ttie  late 
1950's  resulted  in  a  major  scandal  and 
congressional  hearings  in  1958. 

The  near  extinction  of  the  vicuna  has 
led  Peru's  director  of  Forest  and  Game 
Service.  Eduardo  Izquierdo,  to  suggest  mi 
agreement  between  Peru  and  BoUvla  to 
ban  the  export  of  vicuna  hidM  for  10 
yMirs.  The  effect  of  the  endMigered 
species  bill,  now  pending  in  the  Senate, 
would  broaden  and  compliment  such  aii 
agreement  enabUng  Uie  Secretary  of  toe 
Interior  to  end  the  traffic  of  vicuna  hides 
in  the  United  States.  ,   ^    „       tj-i 

With  this  in  mind.  I  include  Mrs.  Bel- 
lamy's thoughtful  remarks  in  the 
Recoro: 


Sr.  Izquierdo  estimates  that  only  about 
16,000  vicunas  are  left  in  Peru  and  BoUvla 
With  another  2,000  or  so  In  the  Pampa  de 
Oftlcrft  _ 

The  round  table  Is  one  of  Uie  Uttle  known 
activities  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  It  is  cosponsored  by  local  govern- 
mental and  educational  inatttutions.  The 
worth  of  this  OAS  project  can  be  seen  from 
the  unwelcome  sUtua  of  the  vicuna  as  an 
endangered  species.  Nor  Is  the  vicuna  alone 
In  that  category.  . ,  __ 

The  need  for  sound  conservation  practices 
is  acute  in  most  of  the  New  World.  It  Is  a 
proper  concern  of  the  OAS  and  of  each  mem- 
ber naticm. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to:  ^  *  »,, 
Mr.  MoNACAK  (at  toe  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today.  Sept«anber  5  through 
September  17,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness.                                                 ,  -,      .. 

Mr,  Plynt  (at  toe  request  of  Mr.  Ai- 
BERT) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business.  ^      ,   .,_ 

Mr.  Arends  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  .  for  Thursday.  Septem- 
ber 5,  1968,  on  account  of  deato  in  his 

family.  ,  ., 

Mr  McMillan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dorm)  from  September  5  to  September 
13,  on  account  of  official  business. 


LAST  CHANCE  FOR  THE  VICUNA 
Mr.    PEPPER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  toe  Record  and  include 
extrsuieous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  toe  request  of  toe  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jeanne 
Bellamy  of  the  Miami  Herald  has  dls- 


TKk  PotrncAi,  Fob  Flw:  Last  Ckanck  Foa 

VicmiAS 

(By  Jeanne  Bellamy) 

Vicuna   is   known   in   the   United   States 

mainly  as  a  buffy  brown  color  a°d  ","»«"; 

otic  subject  of  a  Washington  Bcandal  10  years 

ago.  We  may  be  hearing  more  soon  abo"t  this 

fSrry  relative  of  the  llama  because  its  close 

^"'^TShtof  the  Vicuna  Is  a  lively  topic 
^^:J.  one  of  the  four  Andean  l«fj  hew 
countless  herds  ranged  the  uplands  In  pre- 
Srtumbian  times.  Vicunas  were  '«^u«f.  ^y 
the  Indians  for  their  meat  as  well  as  thrtr 
fur.  The  incas  used  thousands  of  nien  to 
encircle  and  kill  10,000  or  more  In  a  single 

'^U'm^y  as  8,000  a  year  were  being  Mlled 

in  the  early  1900e,  and  the  slaughter  goes  on 

^plte  protective  laws  which  ^^P«°fly /^: 

forced.  The  finished  fur.  and  cloth  made  of 

Its  silky   wool,   command   premium   prices 

which  encourage  poaching.  ».,„.^«„ 

The  value  was   impUed  at  a  Washington 

hearing  in  1958  when  textUe  tycoon  Bernard 

SS*  who  died  last  year,  admitted  giving 

Uvlsh  presenu  to  key  federal  offloeholdera. 

A  vlcu^  ooat  was  one  of  Goldflnc's  ^to  to 

Sherman  Adams,  ex-govemor  of  New  Hwnp- 

shire.  who  was  President  ^^I^"""^^  ^,^1^1 

axm    in    the    White    House.    The    testUnony 

caused  Adams'  pertitlcal  downfall. 

The  creamy-coffee  color  of  vicuna  is  as 
pleasing  to  the  eye  as  U  the  fur's  softness  to 
Ihe^ch.  Neither  may  be  within  ««:h  much 
longer  unless  the  extermination  of  vicunas 

"'^V  was  a  major  point  raised  at  toe 
Fourth  Round  Table  on  Conservation  of  Nat- 
"al  Resources  last  month  in  Lima^The  dl- 
rector  of  the  Forest  and  Game  Service  of 
Peru's  Agriculture  Ministry.  Eduardo  Iz- 
nn^rdo  suMSSted  a  solution.  He  favors  an 
S^^Si^nt  bl^«»  Peru  and  Bolivia  to  ban 
the  export  of  vicuna  hides  for  10  yean. 

SucTa  ban  would  take  the  ?«>»»  °^f 
poaching,  and  give  the  graceful  Uttle  crea- 
tiues  a  chance  to  come  back. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  QRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  toe  House,  following  toe  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mayne)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  HALPERN,  for  1  hour,  on  Sept«n- 

her  10.  .     .       ^  J 

Mr   CONTE,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Staggers,  for  5  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Addabbo  (at  toe  request  of  Mr. 
Brinkley),  for  15  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr  TxjNNEY  (at  toe  request  of  Mr. 
Brinkley),  for  60  minutes,  on  Septem- 
ber 9;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  JOKLSON. 

Mr  Fascell  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hall  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter.  ,      ,.    ^  i,:. 

Mr  Reinecke  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  immediately  following  the  dis- 
cussion on  toe  bill  S.  20. 

Mr  Foley  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks following  toe  remarks  of  Mr.  As- 
piNALL  on  toe  biU  S.  20. 

Mr  PETTIS  to  extend  his  remarks  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  Mr.  Reinecke  on 
the  bill  S.  20. 
Mr.  MADDEN  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter. 
Mr.  PociwsKi  In  10  instances. 


25860 


Members 


Pern  sylvania 


York 


tvo 


(The  following 
quest  of  Mr.  Matnb) 
traneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  ZWACK. 

Mr.  PULTOH  of 

stances. 

Mr.  Cttktis  in  thrw 

Mr.  SPRnfon. 

Mr.  Tatt. 

Mr.  JoiTAS. 

Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  McCloskky. 

Mr.  Wylik. 

Mr.  HosMER  In  thre<  i 

Mr.  Reid  of  New 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  two 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio 

Mr.  Derwinski  In 

Mr.  Pelly  in  two 

(The  following 
quest  of  Mr. 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  OKBEN  of 

Mr.  excherg. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland 
Mr.  MoNAGAN  in 
Mr.  Murphy  of 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  tliree 
Mr.  Brown  of 
Mr.  PdDELL  in  thr^ 
Mr.  Pepper  in  two 
Mr.  Gallagher. 
Mr.  Edwards  of 
stances. 
Mr.  RoDiNO. 
Mr.  Bradebias  in 
Mr.  Griffin. 
Mr.  Montgomery. 
Mr.  Brooks. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida 
Mr.  Marsh  in  thr^e 


nstances. 

Instances, 
in  two  instances, 
t  iree  instances, 
instances. 
M<  mbers 


Brinklsy 


Greg  Dn  in  five  Instances. 


two 
Ne  w 


ADJOURflMENT 


llT. 


Mr.  BRINKLEY 
that  the  House  do 

The  motion  was 
ingly  (at  3  o'clock 
under  its  previous  o 
journed    until 
1968.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COl  IMUNICA-nONS, 
EIC. 


were 


Mane  gement 


apportl  med 


Under  clause  2  of 
communications 
Speaker's  table  and 

2170.  A  letter  from 
Bxireau  of  the  Budget, 
President,  transmittlnf 
proprlatlon  for 
resources,"  Bureau  of 
partment  of  the 
1969,  has  been 
indicates  a  need  for  a 
of  appropriation 
of    31    U.S.C.    666;    U 
Appropriations. 

2171.  A  letter  from 
bla  representative,  the 
Army  of  the  Republic 
of  the  minutes  of  the 
tlon;    to  the  Conuni 
Columbia. 

2172.  A  letter  from 
for  Congressional 
State,  transmuting  a 
tlon  of  the  Rumanian 
requested  by  the 
the  Committee  on 

2173.  A  letter  from 
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September  5,  1968    I    September  5,  1968 


(at  the  re- 
and  to  include  ez> 


In  five  In- 
instances. 


instances. 


(at  the  re- 
)  and  to  Include 


instances. 
York, 
instances. 


Calif  omia. 

Instances, 
instances 

Ciiifomia  in  two  in- 


f  ve  instances. 


in  five  instances, 
instances. 


Speaker,  I  move 
adjourn, 
agreed  to;   accord- 
18  minutes  p.m.), 
der.  the  House  ad- 
Monday.    September    9. 


n)w 


ai  d 


Education,  and  Welfare,  tranamltttng  a  sup- 
plemental report  of  property  donated  to  pub- 
lic health  and  educational  Institutions  and 
clvU  defense  organizations  during  the  period 
of  January  1  through  June  30,  1968,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  203 (o)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  AdmlnistraUve  Services 
Act  of  1940,  as  amended:  to  the  Ckwamlttee 
on  Oovenunent  Operations. 

2174.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
tor  Administration,  Department  of  Agrlcul> 
ture,  transmitting  a  report  of  claims  paid  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  under  the  Military  Personnel  and 
CivlUan  Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1984,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  240-243):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2176.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmittmg  a  re- 
queet  for  withdrawal  of  a  case  involving  sus- 
pension of  deportation  under  the  provisions 
of  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2176.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  AdmlnUtra- 
tor.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  report  of  the  nimi- 
ber  of  employees  in  each  general  schedule 
grade  on  June  30,  1967,  and  on  June  30.  1968. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  66  Stat.  736, 
768;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

2177.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
EUiglneers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  26.  1968,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Walnut  Bottom 
Run,  Beaver  Palls,  Pa.,  requested  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  July  1, 
1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

2178.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Council  for  Science  and  Technology,  trans- 
mitting a  report  that  the  Council  has  re- 
quested that  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion continue  until  further  notice  its  collec- 
tion of  information  on  weather  modification 
activities;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

2179.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  reports 
on  the  activities  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion during  fiscal  year  1968  imder  programs 
for  sharing  medical  facilities  and  exchanging 
medical  information,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  38  U.S.C.  5067;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


Jule  XXrv.  executive 

taken   from   the 

referred  as  follows: 


the  Acting  Director, 

Executive  Office  of  the 

a  report  that  the  ap- 

of  lands  and 

ifand  Management,  De- 

Interpr,  for  the  fiscal  year 

on  a  basis  which 

upplemental  estimate 

pursuant  to  the  provisions 

the    Committee    on 


he  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
Ladles  of  the  Orand 
transmitting  a  copy 

1967  national  conven- 
on   the  District  of 


.tiee 


he 


Assistant  Secretary 

Relations,  Department  of 

letter  and  a  declara- 

National  Assembly,  as 

Runianian  Ambassador;  to 

For  ilgn  Affairs. 

tpe  Secretary  of  Health, 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  referer.ee  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Report  No.  1866.  Report  on  the 
disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry  execu- 
tive departments.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  6498.  A  bill  proposing  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Act;  with  an  amendment 
(Rep.-No.  1867).  Referred  to  the  Ck)nmilttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  XTDALL.  (Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service.  H.R.  12881.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  payment  of  allowances  to  defray  com- 
muting expenses  of  civilian  employees  of 
executive  agencies  assigned  to  duty  at  remote 
worksites,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rep.  No.  1868) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  of  Conference. 
S.  3293.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  fiscal  year  1969  for  procurement  of 


aircraft.  mlMlles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorlaed  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Beserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purpoMS.  (Rep.  No.  1860).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

H.R.  19666.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  (Tode  to  aUow  smgle  persons  the 
privilege  of  producing  wlna  for  their  use  in 
the  same  manner  as  head  of  family  under 
section  6042   (a)(2):   to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means.  

By  Mr.  OALLAGHER: 

HH.  19667.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board  to  reUeve  congestion  at 
certain  airports  having  a  high  density  of 
air  traffic  by  designatmg  the  specific  airport 
to  be  utilized  by  air  carriers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MESKILL: 

HJt.  19668.  A  blU  to  make  oertam  addi- 
tional tininstired  individuals  eligible  for 
hospital  benefits;  to  the  Ckxnmlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PICKIjE: 

HJl.  19660.  A  bill  to  permit  the  donation 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  cer- 
tam  nonprofit  organizations  serving  Ameri- 
can servicemen;  to  the  Committee  on 
AgrlciUture. 

By  Mr.  QiniiLEN: 

HJt.  19670.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohlbt  the  assignment 
of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  combat 
area  duty  if  certain  relatives  of  such  member 
died  or  became  totally  disabled  while  serving 
in  the  Armed  Forces  lu  Vietnam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 

HH.  19671.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  203(a) 
(2)  of  the  Immigration  and  NationaUty  Act 
to  provide  that  parents  of  lawful  resident 
aUens  shall  be  eligible  for  second  preference 
inunlgrant  visas;  to  the  Ck>numttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBERO: 

HJl.  19572.  A  bUl  to  modify  the  report- 
ing requirement  and  establish  additional  In- 
come exclusions  relating  to  pension  for  veter- 
ans and  their  widows,  to  liberalize  the  bar  to 
payment  of  benefits  to  remarried  widows  of 
veterans,  to  liberalize  the  oath  requirement 
for  hospitalization  of  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

H.R.  19573.  A  bill  to  amend  tltie  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  employment  and  re- 
location assistance  for  veterans;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma: 

H.R.  19574.  A  bUl  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1968.  to  carry  out  title  I  of  Public  Law 
874,  8l8t  Congress,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 

H.R.  19575.  A  biU   to   authorize   the  pur- 
chase of  agricultural  commodities  imder  sec- 
tion b2  without  charge  to  a  quota;  to  the 
Committee  on  AgricultiU'e. 
ByMr.  ZWACH: 

H.R.  19676.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  conduct  research  and 
development  programs  to  Increase  knowl- 
edge of  tornadoes,  squall  lines,  and  other 
severe  local  storms,  to  develop  methods  for 
detecting  storms  for  prediction  and  advance 
warnmg,  and  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Severe  Storms  Service;  to 


the   Committee   on   Interstate   and  Foreign 

Commerce.       

ByMr.  PETTIS: 
HJ  Res  1441.  Jomt  resolution  to  duwct 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  nvesti- 
Mtlon  of  «»e  eirecu  of  violence  m  teievU  on 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
g^S?^     on     interstate     and     Foreign 

Commerce. 

ByMr.  WHALLET: 
H  Con  Res.  813.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
preMlng  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
soect  to  the  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia 
br^unarT  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
lu  SJtelUtis:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  ZWACH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  814.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing  the   sense    of    Congress   that   the 
united  States  should  have  one  uniform  na- 
tionwide fire  reportmg  telephone  number  and 
one  ^inlform    nationwide    police    reporting 
telephone  number;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  (Dommerce. 
ByMr.FASCELL: 
H  Res  1290.  Resolution    condemning    tae 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 
H  Res  1291.  Resolution    condemning    the 
InvariOT  of  CzechoslovakU:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H  Res  1292.  Resolution    condemning    the 
invMlon  of  Czechoslovakia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr    MORGAN    (for    Wmself.    Mr. 
Zablocki,  Mrs.  KzixT,  Mr.  Hats,  Mr. 
Sklden,  Mr.  O'Hara  of  lUinois.  Mr. 
Farbsteim,  Mr.  MTJBPHT  of  nunols, 
Mr.  Gallagki»,  Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  RoTBAL,  Mr.  CtJLvra,  Mr. 
Haiulton,  Mr.  Tunnet,  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton   Mr.  AOAU.  Mr.  MAn-LtAKD.  Mr. 
Fbelinohutsen,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr. 
WHALLET,  Mr.  THOMSON  Of  Wiscon- 
sin. Mr.  Findlet.  Mr.  Buchanan,  and 
Mr.  Tatt)  : 
H  Res  1293.  Resolution    condemning    the 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PUCIN8KI: 
H  Res  1294.  Resolution    condemning    the 
Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma: 
H  Res  1295.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  certain  charges  made  against  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service:  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Rules. 
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By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H  Res  1296.  Resolution    condemning    tne 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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MEMORIALS 

under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  meniorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  foUows. 

■k-ji  Bv  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
L^SUiat^/reof'thf  State  of  CaUfo^^lative 
tT  timber  exports;  to  the  Committee  on 
BanklnK  and  Currency. 

3^  llso.  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  CaUfornia.  relative  to  national 
c^et^rlL-    to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 

^3TO°Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  CallfomU.  relative  to  tax-shar- 
ing programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ^^^^^^^^^__ 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 

bUls  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  foUows: 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H  R  19577.  A   biU   for   the   reUef   of   Shee 

Ming  Mah;   to  the  Committee  on  >he  Judl- 

''^R  19578.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Stanley 
Wing  Soon  Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ADDABBO: 

HR  19579.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Caterlna 

LoPlpiro     and     mtoor     child,     Guiseppino 

LoPipero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BELL:  _   ^ 

H  R   19580.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eufemlo 

Dacanay  Felix;    to  the   Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  ^  ... 

By  Mr.  DELANET  (by  request) : 
HJl  19581.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Jamie 
Chuntianlay  Sly:  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  _, 

By  Mr.  ECKHARDT: 
HJl  19582.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Boon  Ok   Kim:    to  the  Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  GUBSEB:  ..   ^     » 

HR  19583.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 

Norman  W.  Stanley;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.       

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HR  19584.   A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Serafina  Accurso;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

^"hS^M6.  a  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Anagnostopoulos;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


HJl  19586.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  ^tomo 
Benanti;  to  the  Committee  on  ti»e  J/<"cl«^- 

HR  19587.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  *te. 
Glacomo  Fragale;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  KEE: 

HR  19588  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Blanca  Marl^  Brazzola;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.  ,.»,»♦   r»» 

H  R  19589.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
M^uel  Nata  Roco,  his  wUe.  Nellie  Mar^ 
Boco,  and  two  children.  Jonas  Marcelo  Roco 
SndManuel  Marcelo  Boco;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.MATSUNAOA: 
H  R  19590.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Irene  O. 
Queja;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MOORE:  ,  ..^    .  , 

HR  19691.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
L  Pltzer-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMrO-HABAof  imnols: 
H  R  19592.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Gue^a-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  OTTINGER: 
H  R  19593.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Beno;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
'  BvBiir.  PODELL: 
HR  19504.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Josef 
Shvmger;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  QXniiLEN: 
H.R.  19596.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Ammollah  Jazab:  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

ByMr.RIEaLE: 

HJl.  19596.  A  blU  for  }^\J^^^L°1.PL 
Rameshchadra  C.  Shah;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  RODINO: 

HJl  19697.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Anlello 
De  Chlara:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

''^H^  19598.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mario 

S^T:  to  the  committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

HJl  19699.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Diml- 

trlos  P.  Tasslos;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.       

BvMr.  TUNNEY:  ,    . 

H  R  19600.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  PeUclMxa 
O.  Avecilla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

*^*  H  R  19601.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Jaime  C. 
Avecilla,    Sr.;     to    the    Committee    on    the 

"'"hTi9602.  a  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Joo  Bok 
Lee     to  the   Committee  on   the   Judiciary. 

HJl  19603.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Virginia 
Sansano  Quldangen;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  WILLIS: 

HR.  19604.  A  bill  for  the  re"f  of 
Aravamudhan  and  Edelgard  Raman;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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COB«MUNISM'S    CHARACTER    UN- 
CHANGED 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOOTH    CAHOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  5.  1968 
Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Anderson.  S.C,  Free  Press  of  August  15, 
1968,  contains  a  syndicated  column  en- 
titled "Communism's  Character  Un- 
changed," written  by  the  distinguished 
columnist  Mr.  Thurman  Sensing.  This 
column,  reasserting  a  belief  In  the  mono- 
Uthic  threat  of  communism,  appeared  in 
print  a  fuU  week  before  the  Soviet  show 
of  power  by  invading  Czechoslovakia. 

Mr.  Sensing  offers  ample  admonition 
for  the  need  of  a  serious  reevaluation  of 
our  Nation's  foreign  poUcy.  Whereas  he 


uses  the  Czechoslovakian  incident  ^  just 
another  example  to  illustrate  the  Soviet 
power  over  the  sateUite  countries,  he  also 
brings  to  mind  the  far  more  important 
idea  of  the  monoUthic  threat  of  the  Com- 
munist world. 

The  author  is  a  strong  opponent  of  tne 
popular  idea  that  the  Communist  world 
is  divided  and  exists  in  a  polycentnc  na- 
ture. To  the  new  generations  of  Amer- 
icans who  have  been  nurtured  with  such 
propaganda  and  to  those  who  have  never 
experienced  the  flagrant  tactics  of  a  Sta- 
lin or  a  Beria.  he  offers  us  the  foUowmg 
recent  reminders  of  Soviet  brutality: 
Hungary.  1956;  the  exploits  in  Africa;  the 
entanglements  in  the  Middle  East:  the 
penetration  in  Southeast  Asia;  C^iba. 
1962-  and  now  Czechoslovakia.  1968. 

Mr  President,  can  we  detect  any  mel- 
lowing in  the  Communist  ideology?  Do 


we  now  have  any  reason  to  doul><^^^°f- 
cow's  direction  of  events  in  the  satellite 
countries?  Czechoslovakia  is  merely  the 
most  recent  example. 

However,  even  when  presented  with 
such  evidence  as  this  recent  ePi?o<|e.  our 
policymakers  neglect  to  realize  that  Mos- 
cow still  "caUs  the  shots"  in  the  Com- 
munist world. 

Men  such  as  Mr.  Sensing  a^e  Perfo™" 
ing  a  valuable  service  to  our  Nation  by 
constantly  reminding  us  oi  the  Soviet 
chaUenge.  Such  a  prophetic  voice  cry- 
ing in  the  vnldemess  is  not  always 
greeted  with  honor  or  popular  reception 
but  such  a  mission  is  a  noble  and  valuable 
one  as  the  tide  of  history  affirms  his 

^^I^^te'  the  attention  of  the  Senators 
to  this  column  and  I  implore  them  to 
take  notice  of  Mr.  Sensing's  tunely  words. 
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I  concur  In  bis  belief  i .  I  ask  unanlmoua 
consent  that  his  artle]  e  be  printed  In  the 
Extensions  of  Remark  i. 

There  being  no  obectlon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prli  ted  in  the  Ricou. 
as  follows: 

COMMTTNUM'S    CHAKI  cm   TTNCHAItaBD 

Whatever  tbe  Unmed  ate  outcome  of  the 
CMCboslovaklan  sltiiatli  m,  it  should  be  clear 
from  a  reading  of  nant  news  that  Com- 
munlam  has  not  change  1  ita  character.  Hope- 
fully. American  "llben  la"  who  have  been 
aaylng  that  the  BxiasU  of  today  U  vaeUy 
different  from  the  Rum  La  of  StallnUt  tlmea 
Will  acknowledge  to  tbei  saelves  and  to  otben 
that  they  were  wrong. 

A  few  years  ago  Wa:t  Whitman  Roetow, 
then  head  of  the  Statai  Department  Policy 
Planning  Council  and  now  a  top  White 
House  adviser,  was  the  author  of  tbe  thesis 
that  Communism  la  "me  [lowing."  Tbe  Csecbs, 
however,  have  discover*  1  that  there  la  noth- 
ing mellow  about  the  tl  dnlElng  or  actions  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  As  soi  m  as  the  Soviets  saw 
tbat  their  power  poaltli  in  In  CMcboaloTakla 
was'even'ingbUy  threatened,  they  began  to 
dlspAy  tlflflr  mlUtary  muscle.  They  de- 
manded that  the  Caecls  fall  Into  line. 

One  of  the  pet  phras4  s  of  recent  years  has 
been  "poIycentrlcUm,"  meaning  a  variety 
of  centers.  The  "Uberais"  vowed  tbat  com- 
munism no  longer  has  k  single  center.  Mos- 
cow, but  la  decentralise  1  and  developed  In  a 
variety  of  Independent '  rays.  From  the  Czech 
situation,  however,  w<  can  see  that  the 
Russians  hold  that  tbty  are  tbe  one  and 
only  source  of  policy  for  the  Communist 
world.  They  demand  that  their  Central 
Kuropean  satellltee  toe  the  mark  and  respect 
the  authority  of  oonm:unlsm  In  the  Soviet 
TTnlon. 

The  end  res\Ut  of  tteee  developments  on 
the  mtematlonal  scen«  Is  that  communism 
can  l>e  viewed  as  havlni  the  same  face  It  had 
under  Dictator  Joeeph  Btalln.  It  Is  still  an 
armed  doctrine  represeitlng  the  Soviet  dlc- 
tetorshlp  and  utterly  oi  posed  to  tbe  slightest 
breath  of  personal  or  i  conomlc  freedom. 

It  Is  Instructive  that  the  Czech  situation 
should  develop  In  thl  i  period  before  the 
American  presidential  election.  The  future 
of  the  cold  war  is  still  ixe  chief  Issue  facing 
tbe  American  people.  £  the  U.S.  falls  to  ac- 
tively strive  for  victory  I  n  the  cold  war.  It  will 
continue  to  loee  groui  id  In  the  worldwide 
conflict  between  capital  ism  and  communism  ■ 

A  new  generation  of  Unerlcans  has  grown 
up  with  no  memory  of  1  he  oommunlst  record 
of  tyranny  and  betrayal  Toung  Americans  In 
tbelr  twenties  arent  old  enough  to  remember 
the  sofft-on-Communli  m  outlook  of  tbe 
Roosevelt  New  Deal,  t  le  giveaway  of  lend 
lease  suppllee  to  the  t7I  8R,  the  surrender  of 
Eastern  Europe  to  the  Russians  at  the  end 
of  World  War  U.  Thcie  young  Americans 
don't  have  personal  re<  ollectlons  of  the  So- 
viet spy  cases  which  siiowed  tbat  the  Rus- 
sians built  their  first  al  canlc  weapons  on  the 
basis  of  Information  st  »len  from  tbe  U.S.  or 
supplied  by  traitors.  Ihey  don't  recall  the 
case  of  Alger  Hiss,  tbd  high-ranking  State 
Department  official  wb3  served  as  a  Soviet 
agent. 

Older  Americans  nied  to  help  educate 
younger  Americans  and  explain  to  them  how 
the  Interests  of  the  U  B.  were  sacrificed  by 
disloyal  elements  and  i.ppeaaement  types  In 
our  midst.  Tbe  young  also  need  to  know 
about  the  straggle  of  antl-communlsts  In 
this  country  over  a  10-year  period.  They 
should  be  Informed  as  1  o  who  stood  for  firm- 
ness against  Communl  un  and  who  had  an 
Ignorant  or  sentiment  U  view  of  the  com 
munlst  threat  to  fre^om 
should  ask  themselves 
candidates  of  today  siood  In  the  decisive 
struggles  Involving  con  munlsm  and  the  cold 
war.  For  example,  wh4 1  was  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey's view  of  the  H  ss  case  when  It  was 
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at  more  recent  evenU,  what  was  Ifr.  Hum- 
phrey's view  when  President  Kennedy  or- 
dered withdrawal  of  U.S.  mlsaUes  from  Tur- 
key In  exchange  for  the  alleged  removal  of 
Soviet  rockets  from  Cuba? 

These  questions  aren't  ancient  history. 
They  are  living  questions  tbat  pertain  to 
basic  attitudes  regarding  the  cold  war,  the 
struggle  between  the  forces  of  freedom  and 
the  forces  of  tyranny. 

Tbe  record  will  show  tbat  America's  "lib- 
erals" have  been  consistently  wrong  about 
eommiinlsm  for  20  years.  They  have  laughed 
at  antl-communlats,  saying  they  "see  Beds 
under  beds."  Ifeanwhlle.  the  Soviets  have 
swept  on  from  succees  to  success,  capturing 
Cubajuu)  penetrating  Africa,  the  Middle  East 
and  Southeast  Asia.  Tbe  "liberals"  have  been 
determined  to  see  communism  as  containing 
reforming  elements,  whereas  communism  Is 
as  brutal  and  ambitious  as  ever.  Tbe  United 
States  Is' In  danger  today  because  "liberals" 
have  guided  American  foreign  policy.  It  Is 
Imperative  that  there  be  a  change  In  lead- 
ership In  Washington,  in  foreign  policy 
^iiiTiirtng  as  well  as  In  the  handling  of  domes- 
tic strife,  which  also  stems  from  communist 
agitation. 

America  hasnt  much  time  to  adopt  a  new. 
vigorous  posture  toward  the  communist 
threat.  The  pe(H>le  need  to  act  In  1968. 


September  5,  1968    I    September  5,  1968 
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the  raging  Issue  of  tbe 


CRISIS  IN  AMERICA 


moment?  Or,  looking 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE, 

or   TXZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  4,  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  was  my  privilege  to  deliver  the  keynote 
address  to  the  smnual  convention  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  in  Phila- 
delphia, Monday,  August  19.  1968.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  text  of  my  re- 
marks, as  follows : 

Caisis  IN  Amkxica 

There  Is  one,  few  can  doubt.  In  the  past 
decade  we  have  seen:  Our  cities  convulsed 
vrlth  mindless  destruction  In  the  name  of 
"civil  rights" — universities  shut  down  by 
self-styled  revolutionaries  In  the  name  of 
"academic  rights" — sedition  and  draft-eva- 
sion by  cowards  and  over-educated  milque- 
toasts. In  tbe  name  of  "morality" — militants 
and  radicals  openly  advocating  guerrilla  war- 
fare and  anarchy  in  order  to  disrupt  tbe 
democratic  process  and  overthrow  tbe  gov- 
ernment. In  the  name  of  "freedom" — a  youth 
culture  anesthetized  and  sustained  by 
drugs,  In  the  name  of  "self-expreeslon"— 
hippies  and  flower  children  aimlessly  wan- 
dering and  littering  the  streets  in  the  name 
of  "love  and  peace" — an  unprecedented, 
steadily  rising  crime  rate,  five  times  faster 
than  tbe  population — tbe  assassination  of 
political  leaders — and  finally,  a  shambles  of 
primitive  lawlessness  In  tbe  nation's  capital. 
In  the  name  of  "the  right  to  equal  shares  for 
everybody." 

What  Is  happening  in  America?  Why  do  we 
Indulge  and  permit  these  excesses  and  out- 
rages? Why  do  so  many,  even  now,  continue 
to  perpetrate  and  sanction  them?  The  an- 
swers, while  complex,  are  not  as  difficult  and 
mysterious  as  they  may  seem. 

At  the  heart  of  the  problem  Is  an  age-old 
moral  dn^T"""^  with  which  every  healthy  so- 
ciety musk  come  to  terms.  It  Is  that  of  balanc- 
ing the  rights  of  tbe  individual  against  the 
good  of  society  as  a  whole,  drawing  the  fine 
line  between  tbe  function  of  government  and 
the  obligation  of  the  citizen  to  himself  and  to 
his  country.  A  stable,  vlgoroiu  democracy 
must  preserve  the  proper  balance  between  the 
duties  of  government  and  the  reeponslbUltles 


of  Its  citizens — each  must  uphold,  so  to 
speak.  Its  end  of  the  bargain.  When  one  Is 
exaggerated  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  and 
the  balance  U  lost,  societies  decay  and  even- 
tually collapse  from  within.  Rome  fell  when 
its  dtlsens  became  so  obsessed  with  greed 
and  personal  ambition  that  they  lost  sight 
of  the  long  range  goal — the  good  of  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole  (without  which  there  can  be 
no  fulfillment  of  individual  interests) . 

In  many  ways  we  are  experiencing  symp- 
toms of  a  similar  moral  breakdown.  We  are 
slowly  losing  perspecttve  In  the  proper  role 
of  government  In  relation  to  the  Individual 
and  are  abandoning  genxilne  rights  for  the 
sake  of  Instant  satisfaction  of  needs  and  de- 
sires. Too  many  of  us  confuse  tbe  desire  for 
something  with  tbe  right  to  something. 
There  are  certain  rights  in  a  free  democracy 
which  are  the  function  of  government  to 
guarantee  and  protect.  Among  these  is  the 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. But  there  are  other  so-called  rights, 
about  which  we  bear  a  great  deal  lately, 
which  are  not  really  rights  at  all.  They  have 
taken  on  an  aura  of  credence  as  "rights" 
because  of  the  myths  surrounding  them.  In 
tbe  procees  of  perpetrating  these  myths, 
genuine  rights — such  as  the  right  of  tbe 
majority  to  freedom  from  fear,  to  protection 
by  tbe  law,  and  to  the  freedom  to  choose — 
have  been  so  twisted  and  degraded  tbat  not 
only  has  its  true  meaiUng  been  obscured,  but 
the  acts  committed  in  its  name  have  made 
a  mockery  of  Its  original  intention.  It  is  be- 
coming increasingly  fashionable  today  to  Jus- 
tify almost  anything  by  calling  it  a  "right". 
It  is  time  to  take  another  look  at  tbe 
mythical  rights  on  the  altar  of  which  we  are 
slowly  sacrificing  our  legitimate  rights.  Lib- 
erty does  not  mean  license  from  tbe  law. 
The  right  to  dissent  means  protest  within 
the  bounds  of  law,  not  mob  rule.  Tbe  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  means  equal 
opportunity,  not  guaranteed  Income  and 
equal  sharee. 

The  recent  so-called  "poor  people's  cam- 
paign" Is  a  good  example  of  misguided  goals 
under  tbe  banner  of  "rights".  Democracy 
calls  for  equal  opportunity  under  the  law. 
It  does  not  believe  In  guaranteeing  equal  re- 
sults for  everybody  Irrespective  of  effort.  It 
is  not  the  function  of  government  to  guar- 
antee prosperity  for  everyone.  It  Is  the 
function  of  government  to  provide  a  climate 
in  which  everyone  is  free  to  prosper.  Tbe 
present  outcry  for  "equal  rights"  for  tbe 
poor  is  really  a  demand  for  "special  rights" 
for  equal  shares.  While  an  affluent  society 
ought  to  help  those  who  cannot  help  them- 
selves, and  whereas  we  do  cultivate  the  Ideal 
of  charity  to  the  extent  that  we  are  probably 
tbe  most  giving  nation  in  tbe  world,  tbat 
U  charity  and  not  a  basic  right.  It  U  a  gross 
distortion  of  the  concept  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  equate  It  with  the  right  to  equal 
shares.  There  Is  no  such  right  In  a  free  de- 
mocracy. The  right  to  equal  property  is  a 
cardinal  principle  of  communism.  Even 
communistic  countries  have  abandoned  it 
because  tbe  apathy  It  breeds  stlfies  everyone 
and  In  the  end  benefits  no  one. 

The  phlloso{>hy  of  equal  shares  Is  con- 
trary to  a  man's  fundamental  right  to  place 
a  value  on  bis  work.  A  man's  work  Is  an 
expression  of  himself.  When  you  deprive  him 
of  the  means  by  which  to  Judge  the  quality 
of  his  efforts,  namely,  proportionate  reward, 
you  take  away  not  only  the  dignity  and  in- 
centive of  work,  but  also  pride  in  achieve- 
ment. Tbe  philosophy  tbat  goes  with  tbe 
-demand  for  guaranteed  Income  is  not  only 
Impractical:  It  Is  a  direct  denial  of  princi- 
ples which  have  made  this  the  richest  nation 
m  the  world — the  right  to  competition,  free 
enterprise,  and  reward  based  on  merit. 

A  popular  fallacy  perpetrated  In  connec- 
tion with  welfare  demands  Is  the  belief  tbat 
a  huge  segment  of  America  Is  hopelessly 
trapped  in  grinding  poverty.  First,  the  so- 
called  poverty  Is  not  as  grinding  as  many  like 
to  believe.  Professor  Parish — a  professor  of 


economies  at  tbe  University  of  niinois— cites 
in  a  study,  enUtled  "Poverty  in  America:  Tbe 
Myth  and  the  ReaUty, "  that  based  on  con- 
smner  statutlcs,  98  percent  of  the  0.8.  fami- 
lies currently  own  T.V.  sets,  and  In  the  active 
age  group,  90  percent  own  cars.  Over  half 
the  families  with  annual  income  under  $3,000 
have  telephones,  and  among  those  with  in- 
comes under  $6,000,  60  percent  have  tele- 
nhonee.  A  1967  Bureau  of  Census  survey  of 
the    kinds    of    things    poorer    famUlee    buy 
showed  that  of  those  under  25  years  of  age 
and  earning  leas  than  $3,000  annually,  5  per- 
cent bought  new  automobUes  and  49  percent 
bought  used  ones;  64  percent  purchased  T.V. 
sets    A   TIME   magazine    survey   of    hunger 
showed   that   even   in   Misslsslppis   Tunica 
county,  one  of  the  poorest  in  tbe  nation.  8 
out  of  every  10  famUies  living  on  less  than 
83  000   a   year,   37    percent   owned   washmg 
machines,  48  percent  owned  cars,  and  62  per- 
cent had  T.V.  seU.  Tou  cannot  eat  or  wear 
cars  and  T.V.  sets.  A  major  portion  of  the 
so-called  poverty-stricken  class  of  Ainerica 
enjoys  fruits  of  afBuence  which  the  middle- 
classes  of  Europe  cannot,  or  are  only  now 
beginning  to  be  able  to,  afford,  not  to  men- 
tion tbe  rest  of  the  world. 

Secondly,  it  is  a  myth  tbat  poorer  people 
In  this  country  are  "hopelessly"  trapped. 
Today  m  America,  anyone  who  really  wants 
to  work,  and  la  willing  to  work,  can  get  an 
education  and  a  Job.  Thousands  are  work- 
ing at  something  they  are  able  to  do  while 
learning  an  additional  skill.  Yet.  every  day. 
as  tbe  demands  for  more  money  grow  louder, 
the  want  ads  grow  longer  with  Job  offers, 
and  the  welfare  llsU  grow  longer  with  people 
who  either  lack  the  skills  to  fill  the  Jobs  or 
consider  them  too  menial  to  be  worth  their 

The  trend  today  to  make  the  government 
the  scapegoat  for  every  conceivable  social 
ill  is  as  irresponsible  and  unrealistic  as  the 
belief  that  the  government  can  miraculously 
cure  these  Uls  In  one  stroke.  For  every  100 
poor  people,  there  are  100  different  reasons. 
The  instnmients  of  government  are  not  fine- 
ly enough  timed  to  solve  the  Individual 
grievances  of  200  mlUlon  Americans.  Tbe  gov- 
ernment can,  and  does,  throw  billions  of  dol- 
lars each  year  Into  attacking  the  root  causes, 
such  as  lack  of  education,  and  ignorance  of 
available  opportunities. 

But  there  are  some  things  which  are  simply 
beyond  tbe  realm  of  government  and  money 
to  cure.  More  often  than  not,  tbe  xmderlying 
causes  of  poverty  are  lack  of  initiative  or 
lust  plam  laztaees.  The  government  cannot 
make  a  man  learn  a  skill.  It  cannot  keep  a 
woman  from  having  chUdren  for  whom  she 
Is  unable  to  care.  Money  wlU  not  buy  incen- 
tive, perseverance,  the  wlU  to  work,  or  the 
desire  to  take  advanUge  of  educational  and 
job-tralning  programs.  It  wlU  not  buy  tbe 
wisdom  or  pradenoe  to  use  one's  money  for 
balanced  foods.  Instead  of  a  shiny  new  auto- 
mobile or  a  color  T.V.  set. 

The  core  of  the  poverty  problem  often  Is 
psychological,   not   physical.   We  should   be 
fighting  human  attitudes  that  caxise  poverty. 
We   should   stop   appealing  to  men's  weak- 
nesses and  start  appealing  to  their  strengths. 
Instead  of  excusing  ourselves  by  blaming  the 
government  for  every  social  lU,  we  should  ac- 
cept the  responsibilities  that  rightly  belong 
to  the   individual.   We   should   repUce  the 
ethics  of  slavery— the  brazen  demands  that 
"somebody  do  something"  and  tbe  slogans 
that  "the  government  owes  It  to  us"— with 
the  ethics  of  self-reliance.  The  leaders  of  the 
so-caUed  poor  people's  campaign  would  do 
better  to  substitute  seU-reUance  for  servility 
and  initiative  for  dependence.  The  Illusion 
that   society   U   responsible   for   one  mans 
misery  accomplishes  nothing.  It  re-enforces 
the  vicious  idea  that  be  Is  the  victim  of  clr- 
ciunstances.   Incapable   of   seU-support,   in- 
stead of  teaching  him  to  rely  on  his  own  re- 
sources. 

Akin  to  the  poverty  issue  are  the  social 
abuses  committed  m  the  name  of  civil  rights. 


Most  people  agree  that  tbe  right  to  dissent 
must  end  where  another  man's  freedom 
begins  Yet  the  same  people  who  pay  llp- 
servlce  to  peaceful  protest,  excuse  violence 
when  they  feel  it  serves  a  useful  purpose. 
They  may  feel  that  It  takes  disobedience  of 
a  law  to  change  the  law.  These  people  may 
decide  in  their  own  minds  which  laws  are 
worth  obeying.  They  then  find  It  easy  to 
JustUy  every  kind  of  social  atrocity  in  the 
name  of  clvU  rights. 

NO  society  can  tolerate  a  breakdown  of  its 
laws  and  expect  to  survive.  Dissent  is  healthy 
when  It  acts  as  a  catalyst  for  needed  Im- 
provement and  change.  But  constructive 
change  must  come  about  as  a  steady,  slow, 
and  sure  evolution:  it"  cannot  take  place  vio- 
lently. Reform  by  anarchy  and  guerrilla  tac- 
tics, using  fear  and  crime  as  weapons.  Is 
self-defeating.  Without  laws,  and  more  Im- 
portantly, without  the  enforcement  of  those 
laws,  there  can  be  neither  Justice  nor  free- 
dom "Human  rights"  U  a  meaningless  phrase 
when  there  arc  no  laws  to  define  them  and 
no  means  to  safeguard  them.  Law  and  order 
is  the  only  thing  that  protects  the  rights  of 
the  Individual  from  tyranny— a  tyranny  in 
which  strength  is  measured  by  brute  force 
and  the  laws  of  the  Jungle,  not  by  tbe  laws 

of  Jvistlce.  .  ,  ^.         , 

That  so  much  coercion  and  violation  of 
the  law  has  been  allowed  Is.  I  believe,  due  In 
part  to  an  unspoken  assumption  that,  be- 
cause there  are  social  reasons  for  it,  somehow 
It  Isn't  crime.  In  part  It  U  due  simply  to  the 
spineless  response  of  our  national  leaders. 
They  excuse  themselves  by  perpetrating  the 
myth  that  violence  Is  an  inevitable  resiUt  of 
Just  grievances  and  clvU  rights  Issues-that 
riots  are   spontaneous  expressions  of  grief 
and  rage  for  centuries  of  oppression.  This  Is 
a  convenient  charade.  The  rloU  in  Wash- 
ington, for  instance,  had  lltUe  to  do  with 
civil  grievances.    Self-styled  revolutionaries 
and  hoodlums  saw  an  excuse  for  kicks— a 
chance  to  feel  Unportant  In  the  only  way 
they   approve— through    guns   and   molotov 
cocktails— vising  fear  to  gain  the  Uluslon  of 
power.  It  escalated  Into  an  orgy  of  looting, 
^ndallsm    and  arson  when  bystanders  saw 
an  easy  way  to  get  something  for  nothing. 
For    two    weeks,    tbe    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  was  virtually  suspended.  There 
were  hundreds  of  fires,  eleven  dead,  one  by 
the  forces  of  law;  property  damage  In  the 
millions.  And  many  persons  felt  afterward 
that  congratulations  were  in  order— that  law 
enforcement  officials  had  handled  the  upris- 
ing peacefully! 

The  rioters  were  not  the  Ignorant,  tbe  op- 
pressed, and  the  poor,  as  many  would  like  to 
believe.  A  ball  bond  analysis  of  those  ar- 
rested showed  that  90  percent  had  Jobs  pay- 
ing from  $86  to  $160  a  week.  Many  of  the 
rioters  drove  to  the  riot  area  in  their  cars 
Washington,  D.C.  has  few  so-called  oppressed 
people.  It  has  a  negro  mayor,  many  negroes 
inblgb  offices,  fuUy  Integrated  schools  and 
Uttle  unemployment.  The  average  citizen 
paid  the  pric«^-ln  lost  Jobs,  burned  homes 
incessant  fear,  not  to  mention  the  cost  of 
mUUons  of  dollars  In  property  damage  and 
the  bill  for  added  poUce  protection. 

It  U  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  no-back- 
bone, soft-Une  response  to  violence.  Too 
much  disorder  has  been  permitted  for  per- 
sonal advantage  under  the  guise  of  clvU 
rights  Even  If  their  were  a  lust  cause,  which 
there  Is  not,  no  end  could  Justify  the  means. 
Our  first  duty  Is  to  uphold  the  law  and  tt> 
protect  the  rights  of  the  majority.  Decern 
law-abiding  citizens  have  a  right  to  walk  the 
streets  without  fear,  a  right  to  see  theU 
taxes  spent  tar  constructive  purposes  and, 
above  aU,  a  right  to  tbe  preservatton  of  their 

^'S^current  excuse  for  the  permissive  ap- 
proval, that  property  is  not  as  valuable  as 
lives.  IS  totaUy  wrong.  It  not  only  esUb- 
llshes  a  dangerous  precedent,  which  could 
result  in  complete  anarchy;  it  Is  mUtaken  In 
principle.   Property  rights,   along  with  the 
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right  to  live,  are  among  the  oldest  of  aU 
human  rights.  A  man's  property— bis  work-- 
is  an  extension  of  himself.  It  U  the  concrete 
expression,  the  sign,  of  what  he  Is  and  « 
bis  creaUve  abUltlea.  If  you  take  away  the 
product  of  his  efforts,  bis  life  work,  you 
destroy  him  as  surely  as  If  you  had  Uken  his 
mind  and  left  his  body  as  a  Uve  sheU. 

It  is  sheer  folly,  finally,  to  condone  law- 
lessness m  the  belief  that  It  Is  a  form  of  so- 
cial unrest  which  must  have  an  outlet;  or 
out  of  fear  that  to  counter  with  surmounting 
force  would  result  In  more  violence.  That  is 
to  admit  tbe  criminal  has  become  stronger 
than  the  Uw.  The  real  oppressor  Is  Ignorance. 
To  sacrifice  the  social  order  and  the  rights 
of  the  majority  for  the  sake  of  pacifying  a 
few  depraved,  warped  minds  is  tbe  epitome 
Of  misguided  humanltarianlsm  at  best.  At 
worst  It  approximates  social  suicide. 

The  tendency  to  blame  the  government  f«r 
every  social  affliction.  Uke  the  thinking  which 
pardons  simple  licentiousness  as  retribution 
for  imagined  grievances.  Is  symptomatic  of 
a  deep  internal  illness— a  moral  crlsU  in 
America  The  disease  could  be  characterize 
as  the  breakdown  of  values.  It  Is  sustained 
primarily  by  some  very  fundamental  con- 
fusions of  moral  concepts. 

We  tend  to  forget  what  freedom  reaUy 
means.  Freedom  should  not  be  confused  wlUi 
an  equally  strong  and  universal  craving— the 
desire  for   recognition   and   the   search   for 
status.  Tbe  need  to  be  recognized,  to  be  un- 
derstood, to  belong  and  not  to  be  Ignored,  or 
patronized.  Is  not  the  same  as  freedom  to 
act    Free  governments  can  guarantee  equal 
opportunity  under  tbe  law.  They  csJinot  leg- 
islate respect  and  social  status.  To  att«npt 
this   would   result   In  the  worst   despotism 
imaginable,  a  despotism  which  would  con- 
trol the  opinions,  attitudes,  and  tast^  of  Its 
people.  John  Stuart  Mill  aptly  described  the 
consequences  when  be  said,  ""'=»l«^,°^«'tl^ 
left  to  live  as  they  wish,  in  the  path  which 
merely  concerns  themselves,  clvlllzaUons  can- 
not advance;  the  truth  will  no*-  fo' ^^f^  °f 
a  free  market  In  Ideas,  come  to  light   there 
will  be  no  scope  for  spontaneity,  originality, 
genius,  for  mental  energy  or  moral  «)"««•• 
Society  win  be  crushed  by  the  weight  of 
coUectlve  mediocrity.  Whatever  Is  rich  and 
diversified  will  be  crushed  by  tbe  weight  of 
custom,  by  men's  constant  tendency  to  con- 
formlty.  which  breeds  only  withered  ^pad- 
ties  .      .  and  warped  and  cramped  human 
bdnEB  " 

We  must  stop  calling  every  adjustment 
m  social  position  an  Increase  In  Uberty.  It 
is  only  the  confusion  of  the  desire  for  status 
with  the  need  for  liberty  that  makw  It  pos- 
sible for  men.  In  tbe  words  of  Islah  Berlin, 
"while  submitting  to  the  authority  of  dic- 
tators, to  claim  that  this  in  swne  sense  lib- 
erates them."  The  great  attraction  of  social- 
Ism  and  the  patemalUtlc  view  of  govern- 
ment, is  that  It  takes  tbe  burden  of  real 
freedom  and  responsibility  off  the  »n<"yldu^ 
and  places  It  upon  the  state— along  with  the 
illusion  of  freedom.  To  continue  In  the  di- 
rection of  gradually  Imposing  more  and  more 
responsibility  on  the  government  Is  to  ixeat 
men  as  If  they  were  not  free  but  must  be 
shaped  and  cared  for  by  a  gf^t  '^'^fj^f " 
tor  as  If  they  are  Incapable  of  molding 

their  own  goals  and  purposes  ;.„fi"«^nl 
cannot  determine  their  own  destinies.  While 
progressive  socialism  may  give  the  outward 
appearance  of  benefitting  the  Individual,  ul- 
tUMtely  It  demoralizes  him.  It  robs  him  of 
self-reUance  and  binds  him  In  a  mind  of 
spiritual  slavery.  Real  freedom  Is  to  be  al- 
lowed to  be  ones  own  master.  When  the 
erosion  of  the  ethics  of  self-reUance  and 
dlsclpUne  has  progressed  far  enough^^ 
forms  of  authority  will  seem  oppressive.  Free- 
dom WlU  be  looked  upon  as  license  fr<Mm 
restraint  and  responsibility  replaced  by 
power.  The  internal  chaos  generated  In  the 
individual  will  become  manifest  in  society 
as  a  whole.  We  are  Indeed  aU-eady  seeing 
visible  signs  of  this  everywhere. 
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It  ta  manlfeat  In  th .  student  unrert  to 
the  unlverelUee  .  .  .  U    their  den-n^V'^ 
■-.tudent   power".  In  tie  u«e  of  "ubverrtve 
tactlca  to  acftleve  such  goiUs  m  seialng  the 
role  of  administrators  i  nd  wanting  to  teach 
rather  than  to  learn.  *  id  In  their  choice  of 
heroee  such  as  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  Che  Guevara, 
and  Castro.  Their  partnts  p«y  tultton  and 
bowd    whUe    they    court    communism    and 
play  at  guerrilla  warlar.  i.  without  conception 
or  concern  for  the  com  equencea.  It  U  a  saa 
spectacle  that  many  of  our  youth  h»ve  be- 
come 80  immune  to  gen  line  values  that  they 
can  take  their  own  hywcrltlcal  attempt  to 
play   at  being  little  msn  so  seriously  that 
Uiey  become  a  threat    o  themselves  ar»d  to 
their   country;    when   t  ley    can    succeed    in 
deluding  themselves  to  the  extent  that  an- 
nihilation of  all  authority  seems  a  worth- 
while   goal    and    the    s^rnggerlng   demagogic 
poeture   of   contempt   f  >r   work,   family,   tne 
home  and   society,   a  MlfllUng  life.  It  Is  an 
Irony  and  a  tragedy  tiat  the  affluent  per- 
missive environment.    3Ut  of  which   many 
of  these  so-called  revo  utlonarles  came,  baa 
backfired:    that   Instead   of   contributing   to 
the- develApment  of  cl  aracter  and   a  sense 
of  wspowstblllty.  It  ha  I  led  them  to  seek  e 
life  of  continuovis  ease  and  eecaplsm;  a  life 
In  which  the  gap— the  human  need  for  so- 
claUy  worthy  meanings  -Is  pathetlcaUy  filled 
by   latching   on    to   ut  iplan.    bizarre    Ideals, 
which    because  they  ar  »  so  unrealistic,  allow 
them  to  remain  perpeti  al  children.  The  dan- 
gw  to  the  country  Is  that  In  their  naivete 
such  students  become  easy  victims  for  real 
revolutionaries.  ^     ^  . 

The  same  lack  of  U  tegrlty  is  evident  In 
the  aimleesness  and  nbelllous  mood  of  the 
mlUtant  "New  Left".  It  Is  simpler  to  advo- 
cate anarchy  and  th(  destruction  of  the 
"power  structure"  thai  to  try  to  Influence 
constructive  change  frc  m  within.  They  claim 
"the  system"  Is  oppreai  Ive.  The  truth  Is  that 
the  lack  of  dlsclpUn*  and  family  control 
has  left  them  with  a  s<  nae  of  aUenation  and 
chaoe.  To  fill  the  void  and  to  give  vent  to 
their  fr\Mtratlon.  they  project  It  onto  and 
blame  socletv  as  a  w  wle.  The  absence  of 
an  Internal  system  of  controls  and  gulde- 
Unes  makes  'the  syst  im".  or  any  outward 
restraint,  for  thit  ma;ter,  seem  oppressive. 
So.  rather  than  formuli  ,te  positive  goals,  they 
prefer  to  acquire  an  lllx  slon  of  power  through 
destruction  and  to  counter  with  even  more 
repressive  totaUtarlan  methods,  arrogance, 
and  deviation  from  th«  status  quo.  This  too. 
is  pathetic.  To  require  the  status  quo  as  an 
object  for  destruction  In  order  to  achieve 
a  sense  of  identity  Is  a  pitiful  dependency 
on  jvist  that  statxis  quo  Those  who  rely  solely 
on  deviation  to  make  their  message  mean- 
ingful are  in  effect  sa;lng  that  without  the 
status  quo  and  by  thee  iselves,  they  are  noth- 
ing. 

This  Is  true  of  the  t  lack  power  movement 
with  Its  need  for  exaggeration  and  belliger- 
ence. It  U  true  of  th  !  hippies  who  require 
Offensive  manners,  incolence.  beads,  beards, 
and  filth  to  feel  'tum<  d  on",  and  withdrawal 
into  the  unreal  worl  I  of  drugs  to  "reaUy 
live".  It  Is  true  of  Jus;  plain  hoodlums  who 
must  have  crime  to  ( et  their  kicks,  and  it 
U  true  of  those  who  n«  ed  to  burn  draft  cards 
to  feel  moral. 

The  real  breakdown  of  law  and  order  Is  in 
the  Indlvldxial.  The  fienzled  aimless  search 
for  values,  for  Utopia  :  jad  for  absolutes  Indi- 
cates that  the  evil  pro  ested  by  the  mlUtants 
and  the  radicals  is  nol  so  much  in  society  as 
in  themselves.  It  is  manifested  in  the  cries 
for  Instant  change  bit  the  Inability  to  say 
specifically  what  kind  of  change — In  the  pre- 
occupation with  perso  lal  desires  In  the  name 
Of  rights — the  quest  for  material  goods  at 
the  expense  of  spl-ltual  autonomy — the 
eagerness  to  generalize  blame  onto  the  gov- 
ernment, or  "the  ea  babUshment".  or  "the 
system",  as  a  scapegoat  for  all  social  Ills — 
the  trend  to  make  tb(  government  t*ke  over 
obligations  which  sbo  ild  belong  to  the  Indi- 
vidual— the  philosopl:  y  that  the  world  owes 
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ma   a   living— twisting  Uberty   into  lloenss 
from  law,  and  finally.  In  the  failure  to  recog- 
nise that  freedom  and  responsibility  to  one's 
country  are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin. 

Present  crime  rates  are  a  grave  threat  and 
of  great  concern.  But  a  greater  danger  lies  In 
a  complacent  attitude  and  false  sense  of 
security  In  the  face  of  the  root  cause  of 
widespread  lawlessness — a  breakdown  of  the 
moral  fiber.  The  mUltanU.  radicals,  and 
crlmlnaU  can  be  Identified  and  dealt  with 
accordingly.  But  It  Is  dlfflcult  to  recognize 
and  pinpoint  the  insidious  concessions  that 
slowly  and  imperceptibly  undermine  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

It  Is  time  to  counter  the  trend  of  over- 
applying  concepts  suelf  A  freedom  and 
rights  to  the  point  that  they  are  no  longer 
recognlmble;  time  to  re-estoblUh  the  bal- 
ance between  the  role  of  government  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  individual.  We  must 
affirm  the  ethics  of  individual  strength  and 
subsUtute  them  for  coUectlve  dependence. 
We  should  remind  ourselves  again,  and  teach 
our  chUdren,  that  real  power  lies  In  moral 
strength  and  mental  Integrity.  These  quali- 
ties are  hard-won  products  of  a  long  proc- 
ess. They  do  not  come  from  slogans,  nor  are 
they  the  prerogative  of  the  young  or  under- 
privileged. They  cannot  be  acquired  or  re- 
placed by  Insolence,  bad  manners  or  vio- 
lence. And  we  must  never  forget  that  freedom 
Is  not  a  gift,  automatically  bestowed,  but 
something  not  easily  attained  and  difficult 
to  keep. 
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THE  PRESS  IS  NOT  THE  PUBLIC 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or    ARIZONA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  5,  1968 
Mr.  FANNIN,  Mr.  President,  the  vio- 
lence that  embroiled  Chicago  last  week 
and  the  subsequent  tamishment  of  the 
political  and  civic  reputations  involved 
need  no  particular  comment  from  me  at 
this  time.  There  has  already  been  a  del- 
uge of  words  and  newsprint  on  the  mat- 
ter, and  I  think  most  Americans  are 
fully  capable  of  making  up  their  own 
minds  provided  they  are  fully  Informed. 
There  Is,  however,  some  reaction  within 
the  public  media  that  I  think  is  worthy 
of  repetition.  I  refer  to  a  column  written 
by  Joseph  Kraft,  and  published  in  last 
Tuesday's  Washington  Post.  In  this  com- 
mentary on  the  press  reaction  to  the 
events  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Kraft  makes  a 
most  cogent  oljservation  and  one  that 
members  of  the  profession  called  journal- 
ism need  to  keep  before  them.  Mr.  Kraft 
says: 

The  press  Is  not  the  public. 

His  column  basically  concerns  itself 
with  the  question :  Is  the  press  merely  a 
neutral  observer  of  events,  or  does  it  have 
a  prejudice  of  its  own?  Mr.  Kraft  answers 
by  stating : 

Most  of  us  In  what  Is  called  the  com- 
munications field  are  not  rooted  in  the  great 
mass  of  ordinary  Americans — in  Middle 
America. 


He  goes  on  to  examine  some  of  the 
reasons  why  this  may  be  and  what  some 
of  the  results  may  be.  Essentially  he 
notes  that  this  disparity  may  result  in 
an  inordinate  amount  of  attention  given 
to  those  groups  and  issues  that  do  not 
necessarily  concern  most  Americans  to 
the  same  degree. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Kraft  will  not  be  popular 


among  the  members  of  the  Journalistic 
fraternity  for  pointing  this  out,  but  I 
think  it  is  certainly  a  reasonable  and 
well-Justified  argument  and  one  that  has 
wanted  utterance  for  a  long  time.  It 
hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  I  imagine 
Mr.  Kiedi  and  I  disagree,  often  funda- 
mentally, on  the  public  issues  important 
enough  to  appear  on  the  editorial  pages 
of  major  newspapers:  nonetheless.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  introspection  at  this 
point  and  suggest  that  if  this  attitude 
were  more  generally  held  among  those 
who  consider  themselves  "shapers  of 
public  opinion,"  there  would  be  more 
understanding,  less  animosity,  and  thus 
more  progress  in  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Dalet  and  PoLici:  Have  a  Point  in  Claiming 
Press  Is  Biased 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
If  nothing  else,  the  violence  generated  at 
the  Democratic  Convention  In  Chicago  made 
It  plain  that  the  police  are  not  merely  the 
neutral  custodians  of  public  order.  They  are 
also    part    of    an    embattled    social    group, 
acutely  hostile  to  student  demonstrators  and 
by  no  means  friendly  to  reporters  and  cam- 
eramen. 

But  how  about  those  of  us  In  the  press 
and  other  media?  Are  we  merely  neutral 
observers,  seekers  after  truth  In  the  public 
interest?  Or  do  we,  as  the  supporters  of  Mayor 
Richard  Daley  and  his  Chicago  police  have 
charged,  have  a  prejudice  of  our  own? 

The  answer.  I  think.  U  that  Mayor  Daley 
and  his  supporters  have  a  point.  Most  of  us 
in  what  Is  called  the  oommunlcatlons  field 
are  not  rooted  in  the  great  mass  of  ordinary 
Americans — in  Middle  America.  And  the 
result  shows  up  not  merely  In  occasional  epi- 
sodes such  as  the  Chicago  violence  but  more 
Importantly  In  the  systematic  bias  toward 
young  people,  minority  groups,  and  the  kind 
of  presidential  candidates  who  appeal  to 
them. 

To  get  a  feel  of  this  bias  It  U  first  necessary 
to  understand  the  antagonism  that  divides 
the  white  middle  class  of  this  country.  On 
the  one  hand  there  are  highly  educated  up- 
per-Income whites  sure  of  themselves  and 
brimming  with  Ideas  for  doing  things  differ- 
ently. On  the  other  hand  there  Is  Middle 
America,  the  large  majority  of  low-income 
whites,  traditional  in  their  values  and  on 
the  defensive  against   innovations. 

The  most  Important  organs  of  press  and 
television  are.  beyond  much  doubt,  domi- 
nated by  the  outlook  of  the  upper-Income 
whites.  Increasingly,  those  of  us  in  commu- 
nications are  well-educated  and  comfortably 
off.  Many,  particularly  in  television,  have  the 
aggressive  self-confidence  that  comes  from 
a  rapid  rise. 

Our  professional  duty,  moreover,  gives  us 
a  vested  interest  In  the  free  flow  of  ideas. 
We  are  necessarily  concerned  with  that  which 
yesterday  was  not — that  which  is  new.  And 
our  special  Interest  U  less  In  ordinary  men 
than  m  celebrities,  headline  figures,  names 
m  the  news. 

The  Impact  of  these  ties  can  be  seen  most 
dramatically  in  almost  any  issue  involving 
the  Negroes.  The  media,  following  the  general 
thrust  of  upper-Income  white  opinion,  tend 
to  be  sympathetic  toward  Negro  claims  for  a 
better  life  and  tolerant  of  even  such  means 
of  forcing  the  claim  as  boycotts  and  slt- 
downs.  Low- Income  whites,  by  contrast,  feel 
threatened  by  many  of  the  Negro  demands 
and  they  resist  pressure  tactics. 

More  importantly,  but  less  obviously,  the 
split  reveals  itseU  in  such  major  events  as 


Dresldentlal  campaigns.  Enormous  press  at- 
tention goes  to  activities  related  to  Negroes 
and  young  people.  Reporters  and  cameramen 
ealore  foUowed  the  late  Robert  Kennedy 
through  the  ghettos  and  trailed  Eugene 
McCarthy  to  the  universlUes.  Nelson  Rocke- 
f  eUer  when  he  wanted  to  make  a  maximum 
BDlash  in  the  late  stages  of  his  campaign, 
quite  rtghtiy  addressed  himself  to  young 
people  and  Negroes. 

But  there  Is  no  corresponding  press  Interest 
in  ordmary  things  done  by  ordinary  Ameri- 
cans And  candidates  who  concentrate  their 
appeal  on  Bdiddle  America  attract  relatively 
little  attention  in  the  media. 

Richard  Nixon  was  almost  entirely  out  of 
the  news  In  the  weeks  before  he  walked  off 
with  the  RepubUcan  nomination.  Except  for 
supposed  differences  with  President  Johnson 
on  Vietnam,  the  same  would  have  been  true 
of  Hubert  Humphrey  before  his  nomination. 
Judging  by  press  attention.  Indeed.  It  Is  hard 
to  see  how  either  man  could  possibly  have 
been  nominated. 

What  this  means  is  that  the  press  Is  not 
the  pubUc.  Between  the  news  media  and  Mid- 
dle America  there  Is  an  imperfect  relation, 
a  lack  of  touch,  a  disharmony.  That  being  so. 
there's  an  element  of  privilege  In  our  work. 
It  is  done  on  the  sufferance  of  the  great 

majority.  •  •  *  ^         ^ 

In  these  clrcumstancea  It  seems  to  me 
that  those  of  us  In  the  media  need  to  make 
a  special  effort  to  understand  Middle  Amer- 
ica. Equally  it  seems  wise  to  exercise  a  cer- 
tain caution,  a  prudent  restraint.  In  pressing 
a  claim  for  a  plenary  Indulgence  to  be  In  aU 
places  at  all  times  as  the  agent  of  the  sover- 
eign pubUc. 


THE    DRAFT     AND    ITS     ALTERNA- 
TIVES 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 


or  lacHioAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  4,  1968 
Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  first 
came  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  have  been  deeply  concerned  at  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration to  take  constructive  action  to 
correct  the  inequities  in  the  present  Se- 
lective Service  System.  Objective  criti- 
cism of  our  draft  system  is  a  national 
necessity  If  we  are  to  bring  equality  into 
the  law  which  determines  the  future 
course  of  life  for  so  many  of  our  young 

men.  .       ^ ,    ^ 

As  you  may  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  last 
year  strongly  supported  amendments  to 
the  extension  of  the  draft  bill  which 
would  have  assured  that  all  young  men. 
throughout  the  country,  would  be  exam- 
ined and  considered  under  the  same  set 
of  national  standards.  Although  that 
amendment  was  Included  in  the  House 
measure,  it  was  unfortunately  deleted 
by  the  conference  committee. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  ^aetiker,  I 
fought  for  the  inclusion  in  the  legisla- 
tion Of  a  national  commitment  to  move 
toward  an  all  volunteer  military.  Once 
again,  this  amendment  was  deleted  by  the 
House-Senate  conferees. 

At  the  end  of  our  short  floor  debate 
on  this  subject,  it  became  clear  to  me 
that  the  leadership  of  the  90th  Congress 
was  imwilllng  to  accept  new  ideas  or  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  inequi- 
ties which  were  present  in  the  system.  I 
therefore  Joined  in  supporting  a  motion 
to  extend  the  draft  for  only  2  years  in  the 
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hope  that  the  next  Congress  would  be 
more  wilUng  to  accept  its  responsibiUties 
In  this  field.  Once  again,  however,  the 
reform  forces  were  defeated. 

In  the  months  since  that  debate.  I  have 
made  every  effort  to  bring  about  a 
climate  favorable  to  change  in  our  anti- 
quated mUitary  manpower  policies.  I 
have  endorsed  the  excellent  work  "How 
To  End  the  Draft,  the  Case  for  an  All 
Volunteer  Army."  written  by  several  of 
my  House  colleagues  and  have  en- 
couraged debate  and  discussion  of  this 
issue  among  concerned  citizens  in  my 
district  and  throughout  the  Nation. 

Along  with  many  other  Members  of 
Congress  and  educators  throughout  the 
Nation.  I  was  shocked  when  the  Selective 
Service  System  annoimced  the  abolition 
oi  all  graduate  deferments  except  in  the 
areas  of  medical  and  dental  health.  The 
impUcations  of  this  decision  are  long- 
lasting  and  may  well  rob  our  Nation  of 
the  teachers,  scientists,  and  engineers  we 
will  need  so  desperately  in  the  years 
ahead.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  certamly 
do  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  grad- 
uate schools  throughout  the  Nation  and 
cause  serious  problems  in  all  Institutions 
of  higher  learning.  ,,    .  , 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  called  for 
extensive  hearings  on  this  subject  before 
the  House  Special  Education  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee In  that  comnxittee  I  was  joined  unan- 
imously in  calling  for  a  reversal  of  this 
most  unfortunate  poUcy.  Our  pleas  fell 
on  deaf  ears — and  despite  the  con- 
sequences for  the  Nation,  the  Selective 
Service  System  let  its  ruling  stand. 

Mr  Speaker,  my  concern  on  this  issue 
is  a  deep  one  and  I  pledge  that  I  wiU  not 
drop  the  fight  for  a  more  equitable  sys- 
tem untU  the  Congress  has  lived  up  to  its 
lesponsibUlty  and  taken  constructive 
action.  ^,    ^        .. 

It  was  my  privilege  recently  to  author 
an  article  for  the  Porensics  Monthly  on 
the  Selective  Service  System,  its  alterna- 
tives, and  immediate  action  that  can  be 
taken  to  correct  its  inequities.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  text  of 
that  article  In  the  Record  foUowing  my 
remarks: 

Throughout  the  past  few  years  more  and 
more  people  have  begun  to  discuss  and  de- 
bate the  antiquated  draft  system  of  our 
nation.  As  draft  calls  have  increased,  so 
too  have  the  nvunber  of  young  men  and 
their  famUles  who  have  been  caught  up  in 
the  debate  on  the  system  of  the  draft  as 
more  people  become  involved,  the  inequities 
have  become  more  obvious. 

Just  five  years  ago.  the  Senate  approved 
the  extensions  of  the  Selective  Service  Act 
with  only  ten  minutes  of  debate.  The  debate 
on  the  House  Floor  was  only  slightly  more 
extensive.  Today,  however,  people  are  be- 
ginning to  caU  for  reform.  More  and  more 
people  are  recognizing  that  objective  criti- 
cism of  our  draft  system  Is  certainly  not  un- 
patriotic but  rather  a  national  necessity  If 
we  are  to  bring  equaUty  into  the  law  which 
determines  the  future  course  of  life  for 
so  many  ol  our  young  men. 

Compulsory  service,  whether  it  be  to  an 
individual  through  a  system  of  8l"7«y  or 
to  the  government  through  forced  labor 
or  military  draft.  Is  antithetical  to  the  basic 
tenete  of  democracy.  Our  national  heritage 
was  biait  on  citizen  protests  against  a  gov- 
ernment ordering  the  details  of  their  lives. 
Our  goal  has  been  the  reduction  of  compul- 
sion in  our  national  life. 
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Nevertheless,  our  nation  has  turned  to 
a  system  of  compulsion  In  times  of  grave 
national  need— the  Civil  War.  the  First 
World  War  and  again  In  World  War  H.  Be- 
cause our  international  commitments  to 
maintain  the  peace  and  protect  freedom 
have  remained  at  a  high  level  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  the  draft  has  been  ex- 
tended since  that  time.  It  has  been  widely 
assumed  that  there  was  no  alternative  to 
the  present  system  and  that  the  draft  has 
become  a  permanent,  though  unfortunate, 
fixture  of  our  society. 

Only  in  the  past  few  years  have  persons 
come  to  challenge  that  assumption.  Only 
recently  have  people  urged  the  nation  to 
find  a  military  manpower  system  which  is 
compatible  with  our  democratic  structure 
while  meeting  the  needs  of  our  armed  forces. 
Because  there  are  both  Immediate  and 
long  range  problems,  our  analysis  of  the 
revisions  necessary  to  reach  such  a  system 
must  be  twofold.  First,  we  must  consider  the 
immediate  problems  facing  the  system  and 
correct  the  Inequities  that  are  present  be- 
cause of  its  administrative  fumbling.  Sec- 
ond, we  must  consider  long-term  alterna- 
tives which  can  meet  the  qualifications  of  a 
military  manpower  system  in  a  democracy 
which  must  fulfill  world-wide  commitments. 

THE   PRESENT    SYSTEM 

The  antiquated  system  under  which  we 
now  call  men  to  serve  their  nation  Imposes 
unequal,  unfair  and  frequently  Irrational 
requlremenU  on  those  it  processes.  It  leaves 
In  a  state  of  limbo  for  seven  years— never 
being  able  to  make  concrete  plans  or  com- 
mitments. It  falls  to  provide  them  with  un- 
derstandable Information  regarding  their  al- 
ternatives and  denies  them  basic  clvU  rlgnts 
in  presenting  their  personal  situation  to  the 
draft  board.  It  uses  varying  standards  in 
their  examination — depending  on  their  geo- 
graphical location,  the  state  of  world  peace 
and  the  personal  idiosyncrasies,  likes  and 
dislikes  of  their  local  Selective  Service  Board 
members. 

It  Is  Important,  In  any  such  discussion,  to 
point  out  that  no  system  can  ever  be  en- 
tirely equitable  when  one  man  Is  called  to 
serve  while  another  Is  left  home  to  begin 
his  career  and  family  life.  In  his  Draft  Mes- 
sage to  the  Congress,  President  Johnson 
recognized  thU  point  "For  the  unavoidable 
truth  Is  that  complete  equity  can  never  be 
achieved  when  only  some  must  be  selected 
and  only  some  must  serve." 

Within  thU  framework,  there  are  clear 
and  broad  Inequities  that  can  and  must  be 
corrected.  Among  the  most  Ironic  of  the 
inequities  In  the  system  Is  the  fact  that  draft 
calls  are  based  not  on  the  number  of  reg- 
Utrants,  but  the  number  of  registrants 
"classified  and  available  for  service."  Thus 
a  draft  board  which  Is  Inefficient,  which 
processes  papers  slowly  and  tolerates  or 
causes  long  delays  before  classification,  U 
rewarded  for  its  Inefficiency  by  the  allotment 
of  a  smaller  draft  quota.  This  has  led  to 
broad  differences  In  the  burden  which  in- 
dividual areas  are  required  to  bear. 

In  my  home  state  of  Michigan,  for  In- 
stence.  there  were  only  764.218  registrants 
between  18  and  25.  Of  these.  16.166  were 
drafted  Into  active  service.  Yet  Pennsylvania, 
with  1076,396  draft-age  men  (over  300.000 
more)  at  the  same  tUne  furnished  only  1*^ 
829  Indeed,  during  the  Fiscal  year  of  1987 
for  which  these  figures  were  furnished,  a 
young  man  from  Michigan  has  more  than 
33%  more  llabUity  to  bear  his  share  of  the 
military  service. 

Cleariy.  a  first  step  In  correcting  national 
inequities  In  draft  caUs  should  »>e^t^«.lf- 
stitutlon  of  calls  on  a  national,  rather  than 
geographical  basis,  rbls  could  be  established 
through  a  nationwide  computerized  POOl  « 
draft  manpower.  This  would  guarantee  the 
same  treatment  from  coast  to  coast  for  all 
1-A  men.  Where  they  happened  to  live  or 
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wtiere  their  draft  bowl  wm  located  would 
no  longer  matter. 

The  crasy  patchwork  quilt  of  geograpmcai 
InequlUea  takes  place  i  ot  only  In  the  aaalgn- 
ment  of  quotas  but  U  the  claaalfleatlon  of 
raglatranU.  Many  statia.  for  Instance,  have 
extremely  high  IV-F  latlngs.  In  Maryland, 
far  instance,  10.3%  oi  all  regUtrants  were 
deferred  on  a  IV-P  rat  ng  whUe  In  Michigan 
that  percentage  droppc  1  to  1.6% .  Partial  as  I 
am  to  the  wonderful  :llmate  and  enylron- 
ment  of  my  home  stoU  of  Michigan.  I  find  It 
ertranely  difficult  to  believe  that  young 
BClchlganera  are  moiB  than  3  times  as 
healthy  as  Marylandeii.  Variances  of  a  few 
percentage  polnto  froii  year  to  year  might 
be  understandable,  bv  t  It  is  clear  that  the 
present  system  of  classification  Imposes 
much  more  rigid  stand  »rda  In  Michigan  than 
In  Maryland.  The  moial  appears  to  be  that 
If  you  have  fallen  arct  es  you  should  move  to 
Maryland.  ^      , 

The  application  of  i  hyslcal  standards  also 
appears  to  vary  with  the  demands  of  the 
service  for  personnel,  it  tlmee  rejections  for 
physical  aisquaimcatl  ons  may  run  as  blgtx 
as  60  td'70%.  In  mid  1961,  for  Instance,  the 
rejection  rate  was  72  'o  while  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Just  foUowl  ig  the  Berlin  crlsU.  It 
dipped  to  14% .  As  Brt  ce  Chapman  put  it, '  It 
definitely  appears  tha  t  the  man  found  "un- 
fit" in  May  would  hav  »  been  quite  acceptable 
in  December,  dependl  ag  more  on  the  health 
of  world  afralrs  than  o  i  his." 

The  differences  between  draft  boards  ap- 
pear not  only  In  the  :  atlng  of  physical  abU- 
Ity  but  in  their  view]  lolnta  about  the  broad 
cleferrment  categories  eatabllshed  by  law.  Be- 
cause the  categories  i  re  broad,  there  are  no 
guidelines  as  to  how  they  should  be  Inter- 
preted by  local  board  i,  thus  leaving  the  de- 
cision up  to  them  ani  1  their  own  concepts  as 
to  what  U  In  the  nal  lonal  Interest.  Am  Oon- 
gi««8tnan  Richard  Schwelker  said  In  his 
apeech  before  the  C<  ngress  on  February  7, 
1967  "local  boards,  a  id  not  Congress  or  the 
President,  bold  aU  th  e  chips  in  the  national 
manpower  game  of  who  gets  deferred.  .  .  . 
The  particular  draft  board  with  which  a 
young  man  registers  j  t  age  18  is  probably  the 
meet  important  facto  r  In  determining  when, 
and  even  whether,  ae  la  drafted."  (Con- 
gressional Record,  Pibruary  7,  1967.) 

The  House  of  Repr  ssenUtlvee  last  year  in- 
cluded language  to  lequlre  naUonal  stand- 
ards In  deferments.  Unfortunately,  the  Ben- 
ate  deleted  this  req  ilrement  and  the  lan- 
guage was  not  IncluHed  In  the  conference 
report  which  was  pased  into  law. 

It  was  not  our  InlenOon  to  remove  local 
autonomy  and  per8o;ial  consideration  of  aU 
matters.  It  was.  convi  rsely,  to  provide  guide- 
lines so  that  local  baards  oould  have  more 
complete  knowledge  regarding  the  leglsU- 
tlve  Intent  and  the  national  manpower  re- 
quirements. It  still  V  ould  have  provided  for 
the  consideration  of  special  comm»inlty 
needs,  but  would  h4ve  brought  some  sem- 
blance of  unity  of  purpose  and  decision 
among  the  many  boai  ds. 

One  of  the  most  c<  mmon,  and  meet  Justi- 
fied, complaints  mad  >  about  the  current  sys- 
tem of  Involuntary  conscription  Is  that  It 
provides  no  opportui  Ity  for  a  yoimg  man  to 
plan  his  future.  The  ugh  xmdergraduate  de- 
ferments have  now  liecome  a  matter  of  law, 
there  U  extreme  ur  certainty  when  a  man 
finishes  his  schooUn  [  as  to  whether  he  will 
be  allowed  to  enter  and  complete  graduate 
school,  accept  a  Job,  or  make  plans  for  mar- 
riage and  a  f amUy.  '  rhls  uncertainty  U  even 
xnoce  difficult  for  pnoxis  who  are  enrolled 
In  Junior  or  Community  Colleges — ^where 
their  deferments  caii  be  11-S,  11- A.  or  none 
at  all — and  where  sudenta  enrolled  In  pre- 
cisely the  same  propam  are  treated  differ- 
ently by  their  Indlv  idual  boards.  Moet  diffi- 
cult of  aU,  howevec.  Is  the  position  ot  young 
men  who  do  not  att  tnd  coUege  but  who  en- 
ter the  Job  market  i  pon  leaving  hl^  shoool. 
V^w  employers  are  ^  llllng  to  Invest  the  time 
and  money  Involved  in  training  a  man  to  fill 
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a  sklUed  poaltton  when  they  know  that  at 
any  time  be  can  be  caUad  Into  Involuntary 
■ervlce.  No  man  U  secure  In  making  com- 
mitments or  planning  his  future  unttl  his 
26tb  birthday. 

This  Is,  pertiape,  the  moet  widely  recog- 
nised objecttoo  to  the  draft  and  is  the  most 
easUy  rectlfled.  The  President's  Civilian  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  the  Draft  which  was 
eetabllahed  to  study  the  draft  recwnmended 
the  drafting  of  younger  men  first.  The  De- 
partment  of  Defense  quite  openly  expresses 
Its  desire  for  younger  soldiers  and  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  the  drafting  of  younger  men 
In  his  message  on  the  draft  to  the  Congress. 
Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committees  recognised  the  vaUdlty 
ot  this  process  and  urged  that  It  be  Insti- 
tuted. Over  a  year  has  passed  and  the  unani- 
mous conclusions  of  the  national  experts  on 
this  Issue  have  not  been  followed.  The  pro- 
gram can,  and  should,  be  by  a  simple  ex- 
ecutive order.  The  advantages  to  the  men 
and  the  service  would  be  great. 

Recent  Selective  Service  rulings  which  re- 
move 11-S  deferments  for  aU  graduate  stu- 
denu  (except  medical,  dental  and  theologi- 
cal) prOTnlse  to  be  particularly  discrimina- 
tory and  contrary  to  the  national  need.  There 
U  a  serious  queaUon  as  to  whether,  through 
drafting  graduate  students  in  the  middle  of 
their  careers,  we  won't  have  cut  off  the  ma- 
jority of  our  future  teachers,  scientists,  so- 
ciologists, biologists,  etc.  Evidence  strongly 
indicates  that  a  high  percentage  of  students 
who  would  have  completed  their  academic 
training  wlU  not  ret\im  to  school  after  their 
mUltary  experience,  despite  the  advantages 
offered  by  veterans  educational  benefits.  Our 
nation  can  Ul  afford  to  lose  the  teachers  who 
are  so  desperately  needed  in  the  schooU 
throughout  the  nation.  We  cannot  continue 
to  compete.  In  any  orderly  way.  with  nations 
who  protect  the  talents  of  their  brightest 
students  and  who  are  producing  several  times 
the  number  of  science  and  engmeertng  stu- 
dents each  year. 

I  do  not  argue,  however,  that  students 
shoiUd  be  exempted  from  the  draft— merely 
that  their  deferral  must  be  done  on  a  ra- 
tional basis.  Once  again,  the  adoption  of  the 
•younger  men  first"  appears  to  be  the  prefer- 
able answer. 

There  are  numerous  other  changes  that 
can  be  made  which  would  make  the  system 
more  efficient  and  equitable.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible for  a  young  man  to  discover  the  mili- 
tary alternatives  that  are  avaUable  to  him. 
There  are  forty-four  separate  programs  (with 
many  varying  alternatives  within  each  one) 
through  which  a  man  can  meet  his  military 
obUgations,  yet  there  Is  no  one  central  place 
where  he  can  be  Informed  of  his  choices.  A 
simple  commxmlcations  system  setting  forth 
these  alternatives  (probably  a  detailed  book- 
let) to  be  given  to  a  man  at  the  time  of  his 
registration  would  certainly  be  a  step  In  the 
right  direction. 

It  Is  also  difficult.  If  not  Impossible  for  a 
man  to  find  out  his  rights  within  the  Selec- 
tive Service  system  Itself.  As  Bruce  Chapman 
has  pointed  out.  "when  a  man  does  register 
he  is  given  a  tiny  flyer  whose  chief  function 
is  to  Ust  the  eighteen  different  categories  of 
Selective  Service  classification — without  ex- 
plaining what  they  are  and  how  one  gets  as- 
signed to  them.  One  is  told  that  any  appeal 
or  classification  must  be  entered  to  the  local 
board  In  writing  no  more  than  ten  days  after 
notification,  but  one  Is  not  told  under  what 
clrcvunstances  an  appeal  should  be  made  or 
what  to  put  m  the  appeal. 

Present  Selective  Service  regulations  forbid 
the  appearance  of  a  lawyer  on  the  behaU  of 
a  client  appearing  before  a  Board.  This  Is  not 
a  serious  handicap  to  an  vtlcuUte  young 
man  who  is  capable  of  presenting  all  the 
relevant  facts  In  a  concise  manner,  but  It  Is  a 
serious  handicap  to  one  who  Is  unaccustomed 
to  defending  his  views  in  pubUe  and  Is 
Ignorant  of  the  variances  In  the  draft  laws. 
Indeed,  It  seems  In  basic  conflict  with  all  the 
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recent  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court  which 
emphasise  the  importance  of  a  right  to  coun- 
sel in  Utlgatlon  with  the  SUte.  Presenly,  the 
only  lawyer  who  can  be  consulted  on  a  free 
basis  Is  the  Oovemment  Appeals  Agent,  and 
his  ObUgations  are  clearly  stated  to  be  with 
the  Board  rather  than  with  the  regUtrant.  It 
Is  a  poor  defense  Indeed  that  U  committed  by 
law  to  the  prosecution  I 

In  summary,  there  are  a  great  number  of 
Inequities  which  could  be  corrected  with 
slight  administration  action  of  change  In 
the  law.  They  should  In  no  way  effect  the 
basic  nature  of  the  system,  but  would  grea.tiy 
Improve  Its  equltabUlty.  The  correction  of 
these  obvious  falladea  In  the  system  would 
certainly  be  helpful  In  providing  equality 
under  the  law  for  all  our  yoimg  citizens. 

LONG   aON    SOLTTTIOirS 

There  are  two  long-range  alternatives 
which  have  received  support  on  a  broad 
baslB.  The  first  is  a  national  service  system 
whereby  all  men  (and  perhaps  wcnnen  as 
well)  would  be  required  to  give  a  period  of 
service,  either  mlUUry  or  clvlUan,  to  their 
country.  Despite  the  obvious  advantages  In 
having  a  wide  base  of  workers  for  social 
projects,  this  plan  has  llttie  to  offer  In  a 
democratic  society.  Instead  of  lessening 
compulsion,  it  merely  spreada  mvoluntary 
service  over  a  wider  percentage  of  the  society. 
If  the  draft  Is  antithetical  to  a  free  society. 
national  service  Is  even  more  so — and  with- 
out the  Justification  that  It  has  been 
necessary. 

"It  has  been  charged  against  national 
service  that  to  achieve  Its  objectives  would 
require  wholly  unparalleled  state  control  of 
human  endeavor,  far  beyond  the  constitu- 
tional provision  for  conscription  to  provide 
for  the  national  defense.  OrlglnaUy,  pro- 
ponents argued  In  reply  that  "assignments" 
to  various  social  projects  bearing  the  govern- 
ment stamp  of  approval  would  take  Into 
account  Individual  Interests  and  abilities. 
But  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  Commu- 
nist system,  the  only  difference  being  that 
national  service  proposes  to  conscript  per- 
sons for  only  two  or  three  years  (though 
longer  periods  have  also  been  suggested.) 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  there  Is  only 
one  long  term  answer  to  the  problems  of 
military  manpower  procurement  which  Is 
consistent  with  our  democratic  Ideals — that 
Is  to  make  the  military  an  attractive  career 
which  will  attract  men  to  serve  on  a  volun- 
tary baals.  I  strongly  believe  that  such  a 
system  Is  both  possible  and  desirable. 

It  Is  not  my  contention  that  we  should 
suddenly  aboUsh  the  present  system  of  con- 
scription Immediately,  or.  Indeed,  that  the 
draft  should  not  be  retained  as  an  emergency 
manpower  supplier.  It  Is,  I  believe.  Impor- 
tant however  that  we  commit  ourselves  to 
the  long-term  goal  of  an  all-volunteer  mili- 
tary. There  are  numerous  steps  that  we  can 
take  to  move  In  that  direction. 

The  present  system  of  pay  In  the  military 
Is  badly  out  of  date  and  Impoeea  a  disgrace- 
ful burden  on  the  young  men  who  serve. 
A  recruit,  be  he  volunteer  or  draftee,  reoelves 
only  $3191.77  in  his  first  year  of  mUltary 
service — Including  his  pay  and  additional 
benefiU.  That  U  far  below  the  national 
"poverty  level'"  as  established  by  the  Admin- 
istration, and  does  nothing  to  attract  young 
men  to  the  service  of  their  nation.  Indeed, 
this  salary  Is  below  that  which  the  govern- 
ment allows  private  Industry  to  pay  under 
the  minimum  wage  regulations.  It  Is  Incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  we  shovild  continue  to 
ask  men  to  risk  their  lives  In  defense  of 
their  nation  while,  at  the  same  time  refusing 
to  provide  them  with  a  minimum  living 
wage. 

A  raise  In  the  pay  scales  Is.  however,  only  a 
portion  of  the  reform  that  must  take  place 
m  the  mUltary  pay  system.  The  system  Is 
established  totally  on  the  basis  of  rank. 
length  of  service  and  number  of  dependents. 
There  Is  no  Incentive  based  on  the  respon- 


slblUtles  a  serviceman  Is  performing.  His  pay 
wUl  be  the  same  whether  he  u  a  highly  skUled 

technician  or  an  orderly.  There  Is  little  co- 
ordination between  the  pay  »  soldier  »celvM 
and    the    compensation    he   would    rate    fOT 
equivalent  services  in  a  civilian  job.  Inde«Ki. 
it  has  become  a  common  practice  for  men  to 
take  akUled  military  training  and  then  leave 
the  mUltary  for  a  far  higher-paying,   but 
slmUar,  Job  In  the  civilian  defense  lnf««*rtee 
It  Is  also  clearly  necessary  to  reorder  the 
entire  concept  of  mUltary  manpower  usage. 
As  Congressman  Thomas  Curtis  of  Missouri 
so  accurately  pointed  out.  "Every  man  who 
has  ever  served  In  the  peacetime  army  Is  wen 
aware  of  the  staggering  amount  of  feattier- 
beddlng  and  goldbrtcklng  that  goes  on.  It  U 
practically  a  maxim  that  If  a  Job  can  reason- 
ably be  done  by  two  men  in  four  hours,  it 
wlU  require  six  men  for  e^B^*  *»"?";'      ^^ 
Not  only  Is  there  a  great  deal  of  ^»MWa 
motion    (indeed,   often   no   motion   at   all) 
among  mUltary  personnel,  there  are  also  a 
Kreat  number  of  Jobs  which  could  better,  and 
certaUily   more   efflclentiy   and   cheaply,   be 
handled  by  civilian  contract.  "Because  man- 
power is  cheap  to  the  mUltary,  they  now  tend 
to  waste  It,  using  enlisted  men  for  tasks  that 
could  be  performed  by  civilians  or  machines, 
or  eUmlnated  entirely."  It  Is  a  waste  of  the 
taxpayer's  money  and  a  soldier's  time  for  him 
to  be  responsible   for  the  maintenance  of 
bases  in  the  United  States,  bartendmg  In  a 
commandUig  officer's  home,  furnishing  the 
meals  for  other  servicemen,  etc.  Studies  have 
shown  that  the  government  would  save  al- 
most $800  per  position  If  such  Jobs  were  ac- 
complished by  clvUlans  under  employment  by 
the  Defense  Department  or  by  civilian  con- 
tracts   Any   move   toward   an  aU-vol\mteer 
army  would  benefit  greatly  by  a  thorough- 
golii  house  cleaning  In  mUltary  manpower 
utUlaation.  . ,  . 

There  are  numerous  other  changes  which 
could  be  made  m  the  mUltary  to  attract  suf- 
ficient volunteers.  These  Include:  tocreased 
recruiting  services  by  the  armed  forces  and 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  Information 
furnished  prospective  volunteers;  opportu- 
nities for  advancement  on  the  basis  of  con- 
tribution and  sklU:  Improved  In-service  edu- 
cation and  technical  training:  enlistment  of 
men  who  cannot  meet  combat  physical  stand- 
ards for  utlUzatlon  m  non-physical  capac- 
ities; expansion  of  Project  100,000  to  Improve 
opportunities  for  those  unable  to  presentiy 
meet  mental  and  physical  standards. 

Very  few  persons  presently  doubt  that  an 
all-volunteer  mlUtary  U  possible  except  In 
times  of  hot  war  and  sudden  and  extensive 
manpower  needs.  There  are  a  wide  variety  of 
estimates  on  precisely  what  the  monetary 
coets  might  be  (estimates  run  from  approxi- 
mately $4  bUlion  per  year  to  $30  bUUon  per 
year)  but  there  Is  considerable  evidence  that 
the  savUigs  In  terms  of  efficiency,  turnover 
rate,  training  coets  and  expertise  would 
come  close  to  meeting  In  savings  the  in- 
creased payroll  costs. 

"A  volunteer  army  would  be  manned  oy 
people  who  had  chosen  a  mlUtary  career 
rather  than  at  least  parUy  by  reluctant  con- 
scripts anxious  only  to  serve  out  their  term. 
Aside  from  the  effect  on  fighting  spirit,  which 
would  produce  a  lower  turnover  In  the  armed 
services,  saving  precious  man-hours  that  are 
now  wasted  in  training  or  bemg  trained. 
Also  It  would  permit  intensive  training  and  a 
higher  average  level  of  sklU  of  the  men  In 
the  service.  And  It  would  encourage  the  use 
of  more  and  better  equipment.  A  smaller,  but 
more  highly  sklUed.  technically  competent 
and  better  armed  force  cp^l'LP'^^*^,,!^* 
same  or  greater  mlUtary  strength.'  (MUton 
Friedman,  op.  clt..  p.  4) 

There  are  a  number  of  non-flnanclal  ques- 
tions about  the  advlsablUty  of  a  volunteer 
mUltary  which  must  receive  attention  First 
It  is  charged  that  an  aU-volunteer  mlUtary 
would  place  toflexlble  restraints  on  our  use 
of  mUltary  manpower  and  would  be  in- 
capable of  fuU  expansion  In  emergency  sit- 


uations. First,  It  must  be  pointed  out  that 
most  proponents  of  an  all-volunteer  mili- 
tary urge  that  the  Selective  Service  system  be 
kept  aUve  for  Just  such  emergencies.  Cer- 
tainly It  would  take  no  longer  to  draft  and 
train  men  In  those  circumstances  than  It 
does  today.  Second,  as  the  Rlpon  Society 
pointed  out  "It  must  be  said  that  to  some 
extent  inflexlbUlty  of  numbers  would  be 
compensated  by  the  greater  flexlbUlty  and 
reUabUlty  of  tnOned,  seasoned  personnel  .  .  . 
from  a  mlUtary  point  of  view  It  U  quaUty,  not 
quantity  which  matters." 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  an  all-volun- 
teer mUltary  would  be  an  aU-negro  mUltary. 
WhUe  it  Is  true  that  a  professional  and  non- 
discriminatory nUUtary  might  attract  pro- 
portionately more  black  people,  this  Is  not 
Necessarily  an  argument  agaUist  Ite  adop- 
tion   CertaliUy   there  U  Uttie   wrong  with 
any  government  poUcy  which  provides   an 
ooportunlty  for  any  citizen,  no  matter  what 
blscolor  or  creed,  to  obtain  a  decent  living 
and  professional  traUUng  and  competence. 
"The   mlUtary   services   should   not  be   op- 
erated for  the  purpose  of  offering  a  better 
me  to  those  In  society  who  are  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  to  share  meanmgfuUy  in 
the   Nation's    prosperty.    But   neltiier   Is   It 
alamUng   that  the  mUltary   services,   while 
intendmg  to  serve  only  the  objectives  of  Na- 
tional security,  do  offer  as  a  by-product  Just 
that   kmd   of    better   life." 

There  has  also  been  concern  that  an  aU 
professional  mUltary  would  lead  to  a  pre- 
dominance of  mUltary  control  In  the  nation. 
Such  a  charge  Ignores  three  salient  facta. 
Plrst    the  influence  of  the  mlUtary  on  the 
politics  of  a  nation  U  concentrated  Prt™«lly 
in  the  decision  makers— the  officers.  This  Is 
largely  a  professional   class   at  the  present 
tirne,  and  would  continue  to  be  so.  Surely 
any  "mUltary  coup"   (which  Is  what  critics 
seem  to  hint  might  take  place)  would  surely 
originate  In  this  class,  which  Is  already  as 
professional  as  It  would  be  under  a  new  sys- 
tem, second,  there  Is  no  historical  evidence 
that  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  professional 
mUltary  is   a  key  factor  In  the  raising  of 
S^olTNapoleon.  for  Instance,  led  b>V«yo» 
with  a  volunteer  force.  Third,  and  most  Un- 
Jortantiy.  the  tradition  of  civilian  control 
^er  the  military  U  thoroughly  l°«r^e;^Jf 
the  mUltary  estabUshment.   Appropriations, 
appomtinents,  authority  to  take  action  etc. 
august  come  through  civilian  channels  in 
either  the  AdnUnlstxation  or  the  Congress.  It 
U  hardly  conceivable  that  a  coup  of  some 
^ri;  could  take  place-and  It  Is  Just  as  un- 
likely that  It  could  happen  under  today  s 
system  as  that  under  discussion.  I  cahno*J^- 
lieve  that  there  are  any  who  would  beUeve. 
however,  that  such  a  posslbUlty  Is  a  serious 
one  Our  nation  has  been  based  on  democracy 
since  lU  birth  and  there  Is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  our  mlUtary  Is  not  Just  as  def- 
eated to  that  democracy  and  tl^f  ,//««?°ji°J*f 
any  other  sector  of  our  national  H^e.  Indeed 
the  dedication  of  a  lifetime  of  sacrifice  and 
service  In  toe  defense  of  that  freedom  con- 
tributes to  an  even  greater,  and  ever  present 
respect  for  that  freedom. 

STTMICABT 

It  is  Clear  that  the  present  system  ©'Selec- 
tive service  Is  contrary  to  the  basic  beliefs 
Of  o^^lety  and  that  It  should  be  altered^ 
some  of  those  alterations  can  come  within 
the  present  system  to  make  It ««««  equltaWe 
but.  in  the  long  run.  there  must  be  a  com- 
plete re-evaluatlon  and  revision  of  our  mili- 
tary manpower  procurement. 

The  advantages  of  changing  that  system 
to  one  of  an  all-volunteer  nUUmy  are  a^ 
Obvious  in  terms  of  efficiency,  ^^^^ 
technical  abUlty  to  respond  to  chaUengM  is 
Slough  there  are  dUfering  vlewpomts 
o^rcost  factor,  the  advantages  clearly 
outweigh  the  possible  small  Increase  In  the 
Mti^nfl  budgiTMost  importantiy,  an  aU- 
^Snteer  mUltary  P«^""  ^  5^1!^^  ° 
Uberty  and  freedom  of  choice  which  Is  so  oen- 
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tral  to  our  national  life.  "A  voluntary  army 
would  preserve  the  freedom  of  Individuals  to 
serve  or  not  to  serve.  Or.  put  the  other  way. 
It  would  avoid  the  arbitrary  power  that  now 
resides  In  draft  boards  to  decide  how  a  young 
man  shaU  spend  several  of  the  most  impor- 
tant years  of  his  life — let  alone  whether  bta 
life  shall  be  risked  In  warfare." 


THE  12  BIO  GAPS  IN  OUR  DEFENSE 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOOTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  5,  1968 
Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  29,  1968.  Mrs.  Phyllis  Schlafly  ad- 
dressed the  RepubUcan  platform  c^- 
mittee  in  Miami  on  the  subject  "The 
12  Big  Gaps  in  Our  Defense." 

I  have  always  been  extremely  Uiter- 
ested  in  and  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lem of  national  defense.  Mrs.  Schlafly 
does  an  exceUent  job  in  pointing  out  our 
deficiencies  In  this  area.  She  has  ren- 
dered a  great  service  to  our  Nation  by 
calling  to  the  pubUc's  attention  the  mis- 
takes of  this  administration  in  the  field 
of  national  defense.  Her  presentation 
also  offers  positive  steps  by  which  we 
can  reverse  the  trend  toward  unilateral 
disarmament. 

Mr  President.  Mrs.  Schlafly  has  .ong 
been  a  student  of  military  affairs  and  Is 
well  known  as  a  competent  nulitary 
analyst.  Not  only  did  she  work  as  a  bal- 
listics gunner  and  technician  during 
World  war  H.  but  she  has  also  found  the 
time  to  coauthor  two  books  with  Rear 
Adm.  Chester  Ward.  U.S.  Navy,  retired— 
"•The  Grave  Diggers"  and  "Strike  From 

^^!^'.  Schlafly  is  most  knowledgeable 
In  the  field  of  national  security^  She  is  a 
great  patriot  and  a  great  American  and 
deserves  to  be  highly  commended  for  hw 
distinguished  service  on  ^^f^°^..^ 
effective  defense  policy  for  this  Nation. 

■Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks  her  speech  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
wi^rde^  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THB  12  Big  Gaps  in  Ooa  Def««be 

delegate  from  nUnols) 

PBEAMBLE 

The  RepubUcan  Party  lost  the  last  ttco 
Presidential   elections  on  the   issue   of   the 

"tTsL'^^ohn^^edy   used   as   his 

p^^J^f  issue   against  R^cJi-\^f^^\St 

^.iwi   "missile  gap,     which  allegea  inai 

fS;  so^et^mon  1^  ahead  of  the  United 

Stat^  m  the  development  of  nuclear  mls- 

*"r^'  1964  Lyndon  Johnson  used  as  hU  prtn- 
ciSz^'iSue  against  Barry  Ooldwater  the 
charge  that  Goldwater  was  trigger-happy 
and  risking  nuclear  war.  ,       ^     „ 

Brth  charges  were  a  hoax  and  a  fraud  on 
ttifA^CTl^  voters.  Yet.  these  Issues  won 
Sro  Si^al  elections  for  the  Democrata^ 

WUl  RepubUcans  allow  themselves  to  be 
de^WedTd  defeated  on  the  nuclear  issue 
again  In  1968? 
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because 


This  Statement  la 
that   the   Republican 
Presidential    candidate 
laaue  and  speak  out 
which  the  voters  will 
tlon  day.  The  nuclear 
portant  Issue  today 
very  survival  of  200. 
the  winning  Issue  In 
cause  Republicans  cai 
our  record  of  malntaln^g 
clear  superiority  on 
Democrats  are  highly 
present  Admlnlstratloi  i 
for  our  inferior 


p  resented  in  the  hoi>e 
party,   Platform,  and 
win   seize   ovur    best 
.    Ji  a  loud,  clear  voice 
u  iderstand  before  elec- 
Issue  ts  the  most  Im- 
It  concenu  the 
000  Americans,  and 
the   1068  election  be- 
point  with  pride  to 
overwhelming  nu- 

sea  and  air,  but 

vulnerable  because  the 
Is  solely  responsible 
today. 


1.0(0, 


li  nd, 


posltl  on 

mOM  STBENCTI  [  TO  WEAKNESS 

In  January  1961  wh«  n  the  Republican  Ad- 
ministration of  Dwlgit  Elsenhower  turned 
over  control  of  the  P'deral  Government  to 
the  newly-elected  Ken  aedy-Johnson  Admin- 
istration, the  United  S  ates  had  decisive  mili- 
tary superiority  over  svery  other  nation  in 
the  world.  We  enjoyel  more  than  a  6-to-l 
lead  in  nuclear  strlkin  {  power  over  our  omx- 
est  rival,  the  Soviet  Un  on. 

Oxu  great  nuclear  ]  tower,  built  up  under 
the  Administration  ol  President  Elsenhower 
and  Vice  Prealdent  Mxon,  was  what  saved 
Amerlci^  ..Xrom  dlsaate  r  at  the  time  of  the 
Cuban  QoiAslle  crisis  li  i  1963.  The  intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear  n  isslles  which  Khru- 
shchev had  sent  Into  Cuba  were  capable  of 
destroying  targets  eve  ywhere  In  the  United 
States  except  in  the  fai  Northwest. 

Anyone  who  thln:u  that  Khrushchev 
"backed  down"  becau  le  President  Kennedy 
confronted  him  "eytball  to  eyeball,"  is 
cherishing  a  dangerou  i  Illusion.  Khrtishchev 
pulled  bis  missiles  ofT  \  heir  launching  pads  in 
Cuba  only  because  (al  ter  a  n-2  flight  proved 
they  were  there)  our  S  trateglc  Air  Command 
went  on  alert  with  6(1.000  megatons  of  nu- 
clear striking  power.  This  was  the  great 
shield  which  protected  our  nation  In  Its  hour 
of  most  critical  dangir  since  the  founding 
of  our  Republic. 

Since  the  Cuban  ml  islle  crisis  In  1962,  the 
United  States  has  sirfi  ered  a  50%  decline  In 
nuclear  striking  powir,  while  the  Soviets 
have  Increased  theirs  approximately  300%. 
The  more  than  S-to-l  lead  In  nuclear 
strength  which  the  tnlted  States  had  over 
the  Soviet  Union  is  no  v  completely  gone,  and 
our  nation  is  in  grea ;  and  increasing  peril. 
The  responsibility  foi  this  decUne  must  be 
laid  upon  the  Johnsoa  Administration,  and 
particularly  upon  Roll  ert  Strange  McNamara 
who  was  Secretary  cf  E>efense  during  the 
period  when  this  draitlc  decline  took  place. 

In  1960,  the  prlnd]  al  Issue  used  by  John 
F.  Kennedy  in  his  Presidential  campaign 
against  Richard  Nlxm  was  the  so-called 
"missile  gap."  There  ^  ras  no  such  thing  as  a 
missile  gap.  It  was  a  erely  a  figment  of  the 
imagination  of  KeJ  inedy's  speechwrlters. 
After  Kennedy  was  elscted,  his  own  Defense 
Department  admitted  that  there  never  was 
any  "missile  gap." 

Let  us  look  at  the  twelve  real  and  grave 
"gaps"  in  our  nation  s  defenses  which  exist 
note  after  seven  yean   of  Robert  McNamara. 

THK  MXOAI  ONNAOE  OAF 

The  most  striking  i  esult  of  seven  yeai*  of 
the  McNamara  pollclM  Is  the  megatonnage 
gap  which  now  exists,  and  the  massive  mega- 
tonnage gap  which  will  exist  within  the  next 
three  years  If  presei^t  policies  are  not  re- 
versed Immediately. 

"Megatonnage"    Is 


the   word   we    use    to 


measure  the  flrepowir  of  nuclear  weapons. 
"Megatonnage  delivery  capability"  means 
how  much  nuclear  fli  epower  we  can  hit  the 
enemy  with.  In  the  i  uclear  age,  this  Is  the 
most  Important  measire  of  a  nation's  mili- 
tary strength. 

The  following  charfc  from  the  U.S.  House 
Armed  Services  Comnlttee  report  of  July 
1067  entlUed  The  Changing  Strategic  Mili- 
tary Balance  U.SJi.  vt.  U.S.S.R.  proves  what 
happened  to  the  nucU  ar  strength  of  America 
during  the  McNamarn  years.  It  shows  that. 
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in  1062  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  we  had  at  least  a  6-to-l  lead  over  the 
Soviets  In  nuclear  firepower.  Since  then,  our 
nuclear  strength  has  steadily  decreased, 
while  the  Soviets  have  increased  their  nu- 
clear firepower  at  a  rapid  rate. 

The  year  1967  was  the  crossover  year  when 
the  Soviets  went  ahead  of  the  U.S.  In  mega- 
tonnage delivery  capability.  If  present  poli- 
cies are  continued,  the  Soviets  will  have  a 
massive  lead  over  us  by  1971.  This  graphic 
summary  of  what  happened  to  the  defense  of 
America  when  It  was  entrusted  to  the  stew- 
ardship of  Robert  McNamara  was  prepared 
by  a  distinguished  committee  which  in- 
cluded General  Bernard  A.  Schrlever.  chair- 
man (longtime  chief  of  our  missile  com- 
mand). General  Curtis  LeMay  (former  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff),  General  Thomas  Pow- 
er (former  Commander-in-Chief  of  SAC  who 
for  seven  years  was  In  charge  of  90%  of  the 
Free  World's  firepower).  General  Albert 
Wedemeyer  (author  of  the  Wedemeyer  Re- 
port), and  Dr.  Edward  Teller  (father  of  the 
H-bomb). 

The  above  chart  (not  printed  In  Record) 
means  that  In  1062  our  country  was  safe 
from  the  evil  designs  of  any  aggressor — but 
In  1968  our  nation  Is  Increasingly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Soviets  who  have  repeatedly 
boasted  that  they  Intend  to  bury  us.  With- 
in the  next  couple  of  years,  the  Soviets  will 
have  the  nuclear  capability  of  doing  ex- 
actly that — because  the  McNamara  mega- 
tonnage gap  has  stripped  us  of  half  of  the 
nuclear  striking  power  we  had  when  Presi- 
dent  Elsenhower   was  In  the  White  House. 

TBS   DKUVKKT   VBRICUt  GAP 

When  the  Republican  Administration  left 
the  White  House  In  1961,  the  United  States 
was  vastly  superior  to  the  Soviets  In  stra- 
tegic nuclear  delivery  vehicles,  which  means 
the  vehicles  which  can  deliver  nuclear  weap- 
ons on  the  enemy  (land-based  missiles, 
submarine-based  missiles,  and  bombers). 
During  the  McNamara  Administration,  our 
lead  was  lost  because  McNamara  literally 
scrapped  hundreds  of  delivery  vehicles  we 
had  under  the  Elsenhower  Administration, 
and  McNamara  refused  to  build  any  new  ones 
except  those  already  ordered  by  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration. 

By  1967  the  Soviets  had  gone  ahead  of  the 
United  States  In  strategic  delivery  vehicles, 
thus  creating  a  gap  which  places  our  nation 
In  great  danger.  The  following  chart  is  from 
the  report  entitled  The  Soviet  Military  Tech- 
nological Challenge  published  by  the  George- 
town University  Center  for  Strategic  Studies 
in  September  1967,  and  prepared  by  Admiral 
Arlelgh  Burke,  Lt.  General  Arthur  Trudeau 
(former  Army  Chief  of  Research  and  Devel- 
opment), Dr.  Harold  Agnew  (Weapons  De- 
velopment Leader,  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Lab- 
oratory), et  al.  Note  how  sharply  the  U.S.S.R. 
is  pulling  ahead  of  us.  and  how  fast  the  gap 
will  Increase  within  the  next  few  years  If  the 
McNamara  policies  are  not  revened  at  once. 

The  actual  figures  which  went  Into  this 
chart  (not  printed  In  Record)  are  specified 
by  one  of  the  authorities  at  the  Georgetown 
Center  for  Strategic  Studies,  Dr.  James  H. 
McBrlde,  In  the  following  table  from  U.S. 
News  A  World  Report  of  February  26,  1968, 
page  84: 

"SOVXKTS'    MTims""    THREAT A    DANCER    POR 

■VttTTED  STATES 

"As  Dr.  McBrlde  Assesses  the  Picture — 

"Today:  U.S.  has  2,345  strategic  nuclear 
delivery  vehlcleb.  U.S.SJl.  has  2,700. 

"  'Strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles'  In* 
elude  not  only  ICBM's — Intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles — and  submarine-launched  bal- 
listic missiles,  but  submarine-based  cruise 
mlssllefe,  strategic  bombers  and  Soviet  me- 
dium-range ballistic  missiles. 

"By  1972:  U.S.  wUl  have  2,121  strategic  nu- 
clear delivery  vehicles,  UJ3.SJI.  will  have 
4.230. 

"Soviet  arsenal  In  1972  will  Include  1.780 
IOBITb.     against     1.000     UJ3.     Minuteman 
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ICBITs.  Dr.  McBrlde  reports.  He  adds:  "The 
Soviet  ICBM  carries  about  10  times  the 
weight,  or  megatonnage,  of  the  Minuteman, 
meaning  that  a  Soviet  ICBM  may  be  able  to 
carry  at  least  six  multiple.  Individually 
gvdded  warheads,  each  capable  of  striking  a 
different  target  with  the  explosive  force  equal 
to  one  Minuteman  warhead.  There  Is  tha 
strong  possibility,  therefore,  that  the  Min- 
uteman force  of  1.000  mUsiles  may  be  the 
equivalent  of  leas  than  200  Soviet  ICBM's.' " 

THE    REAL    MISSn.E    GAP 

The  first  line  of  our  nuclear  missile  def  ena« 
Is  made  up  of  the  1,000  Minuteman  one- 
megaton  missiles.  This  splendid  weapon  was 
developed  and  ordered  under  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration.  McNamara  cut  back 
the  number  of  Mlnutemen  originally  planned 
from  2,000  to  1.200,  and  finally  fixed  the 
number  at  1.000. 

McNamara  scrapped  three-fourths  of  our 
multi-megaton  missiles — the  so-called  "big 
guns"  In  our  nuclear  arsenal.  McNamara 
hired  electricians  and  demolition  men  to  de- 
activate 149  of  our  203  multi-megaton  mis- 
siles and  then  he  sold  their  launch  silos.  He 
destroyed  all  our  Atlas  and  Titan  I  missiles, 
built  at  great  cost;  and  before  he  left  the 
Defense  Department  he  announced  plans  for 
scrapping  all  the  Titan  II  missiles.  McNamara 
called  them  "obsolete,"  although  each  one 
was  seven  times  more  powerful  than  eaoh 
Minuteman.  If  you  believe  in  the  defense  of 
our  country,  you  should  not  scrap  a  weapon 
until  you  have  something  better  to  replace  it. 

The  present  Administration  has  refused  to 
build  any  missiles  larger  than  the  one-meg- 
aton Minuteman,  and  McNamara  cancelled 
our  most  powerful  weapon,  the  24-megaton 
bomb  ( reported  by  Newsweek  on  January  13, 
1966).  Meanwhile,  Soviet  weapons  average  10 
megatons,  and  McNamara  testified  on  August 
13,  1963  that  the  Soviets  have  tested  weapons 
up  to  100  megatons  In  power.  Just  as  a  good 
big  man  can  usually  beat  a  good  little  man, 
so  a  country  equipped  with  big  strategic 
weapons  is  better  defended  than  a  country 
with  smaller  strategic  weapKjna. 

During  most  of  his  Administration,  Secre- 
tary McNamara  argued  that  It  dldnt  matter 
that  the  Soviet  warheads  were  bigger  because 
the  VS.  had  more  missiles.  He  left  the  De- 
fense Department  just  In  time  to  escape 
admitting  that  Soviet  production  of  strategic 
nuclear  missiles  has  Increased  so  greatly  that 
now  they  even  have  more  missiles  than  we 
have.  In  addition  to  a  monopoly  on  the  bigger 
ones.  Study  the  following  chart  (not  printed 
In  Record)  taken  from  The  Soviet  Military 
Technological  Challenge,  which  compare* 
U.S.  and  U.SBJI.  missile  production.  It  shows 
that  our  missile  production  has  been  at  a 
standstill  for  two  years,  while  the  Soviets  are 
adding  380  ICBBis  a  year.  This  is  the  real 
missile  gap. 

McNamara  scrapped  all  U.S.  intermediate 
and  medium-range  missiles,  while  the  So- 
viets have  750  such  missiles  threatening 
NATO  cities  and  bases.  Nothing  Is  left  of  the 
extremely  expensive  U.S.  complex  of  Thor 
and  Jupiter  missiles  which  were  capable  of 
countering  these  Soviet  missiles  In  Europe. 
This  Is  shown  by  the  following  chart  taken 
from  The  Changing  Strategic  Military  Bal- 
ance. U.SA.  v.i.  V.S.SJI.  referred  to  previ- 
ously. 

When  McNamara  scrapped  all  our  IRBM 
and  MRBM  missiles,  he  argued  that  they 
were  "obsolete."  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
they  had  hardly  been  Installed  when  they 
were  removed,  and  the  Soviets  did  not  scrap 
their  IRBMs  and  MRBMs  of  the  same  type. 

THE  bomber  cap 

When  President  Elsenhower  left  the  White 
House,  the  United  States  had  2.710  strategic 
bombers.  I.e.,  bombers  capable  of  carrying 
nuclear  weapons  to  the  enemy. 

During  the  last  seven  years,  McNamara 
scrapped  1,446  of  these  strategic  bombers  and 
also  disarmed  600  carrier  bombers  of  their 
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2HH-S.~Si  S^SH^^H  S;#~i=3=S 

f.?irp;o,L.^'~i.'.-?^--~-"  T.z^°rT^°'^'^rP'^  sHrpS.-wo-"™*""^'"" 
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— i;Z               1^  THE  SPACE  WEAPONS  GAP  ^.^^^   ^j   -Studying   It  to  death."   McNamara 

EfatenlMnMr  ^hg  space  weapon  gap  is  shown  by  the  ^^^  refused  to  build  any  more  mlsslle-firlng 

following   Illustration   from   the    report   on  submarines  and  froze  the  number  of   our 

1  400                    0  The    Changing    Strategic    Military    Balance,  polaiis  submarines  at  41. 

B-jri l-JSg                   585  us  4    IS    US.S.R.  It  makes  clear  that  the          ^Unost  all  Soviet  surface  ships  and  many 

|i|.J :::::::::::::                 «»                    "g  "in^s  no  sp^ce  weapon  whatsoever.  While  submarines  are  equipped  with  shtP-t^;f  *P 

!.S.Vb.Wd-: ^ t  S,t  Soviets  have  their  30-megaton  weapon  „,  ,^,^  „u«lles  ^i,"^^^^  .^'^I'^^^H-avy 

TTio                 6«  called  the  Scrag.  This  weapon  has  been  re-  nuclear  warheads.  The  United  States  ^avy 

T""' neatedly  displayed  In  Moscow  beginning  in  j^  ^ot  equipped  with  any  such  missiles. 

li  Mavi965                                                                             In   a   quarter-bUllon   doUar  blunder.   Mc- 

On  December  8,  1066  McNamara  enounced  '"^^^^^^jber  3.  1967,  Secretary  McNamara  Samara  refused  to  permit  our  latest  carrier, 

plans  to  scrap  more  than  half  (345)   of  the  "°      ^     ^  ^      ^gss  conference   tnat  the      ^^^^  j^^^  f.  Kennedy,  to  be  nuclear  POwered. 

Remaining  B-52s.  and  all  80  B-58s    and  re-  ^^^^^'^^^  ^^^^  l^  orbital  bomb  called  the  .^hls  was  like  building  a  new  loco'^o"^/"^ 

place  them  with  210  ^-^^^iJ^'"  °;^n  L  FOBS  which  is  capabUe  of  hurling  nuclear     ^^  old-fashioned   steam   engine   which   re- 

rlnes  who  were  trapped  at  Khe  Sanb  fan  oe  ^^j^  ^^^^  warning  on  the  United           i^gg  frequent  refueling, 

grateful  that  this  Is  one  dlBajT[°»f?f'?lP'°l«^^  grates  from  space  In  1968.                                    ^                          .^he  new  weapons  gap 

b^h'^'^^S^  ""^P^t^n  "ZT^l  in  his  pr^B  conference  McNam^a  went                             ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^-  f  !,-^°''^ 

l?HHHS£S  p^sis  g¥si«If  i 

McN^a^'8  l^t  act  before  leaving  the  De-  designed  to  h  t  '^^'f^*/%'^^^  ^^^    ^hlch  m  the  development  of  new  weapons,  bellev- 

re^e^p"  tment   was   the   cancellation   of  ^^"^'^^^l^^'J^^  ^oundZ  earth   are  mg  that  the  United  States  must  stay  ahead, 

our  airborne  alert.  He  did  this  after  admit-  ^^ke  one  r"»  °'.?"  ~        „  ^his  is  one  of  scientifically  and  technologically. 

?ri^^  the  soviet  fr«:tlonal  orbital  bomb  ^°^^^«*i_%Sng It^SementJever  made  by         The  present  Administration  has  refused  to 

,POM»  could  strike  our  bomber  bases  with  the  most  aPP**??°f  °~'*  produce  any  new  weapon  system,  and  has 

iTro^nS    -^e  SAC  airborne  alert  was  a  a  f^^t^^^J.^^Si^mara  told  the  Soviets  Cancelled   or   stalled   many   that  the  Elsen- 

rrUllI^ly-concelved  way  to  secure  a  power-  .^^  °*^';^i"„^o"i  eomSd«lt  a  violation  of  hower     Administration     started      including 

ful  deterrent  effect,  without  extra  cost,  by  *?**'^,'?ii.tv  If  their  new  orbital  nuclear  Skybolt.  Pluto,  Dynasoar  and  Orion 

maktoK^  of  the  rouUne  training  flights  the  «P««« f^^  "  d^^„  us   cltles-pro-         One  of  the  techniques  developed    n  recent 

^f^st^eglc  bombers.  The  canceUatlon  of  bomb  i^^'^'.^SSTtiie  U.S.  before  It  years   to   protect   a   nation's   missiles   from 

the^borne  alert  was  craven  appeasement  vlded  the   ^oinb   sto-l*«  ^    interpretation  being  destroyed  by  the  enemy  Is  "mob'llty^ 

of  t^Sovlets  and  a  severe  blow  to  the  de-  ^omPl^tes  Us  ^^^'''^^^..fi^^  by   the  A  movmg  target  Is  obviously  nj^^h  harder 

fense  of  the  United  States.  lUrDep'^tment.  to  hit  ^^- ^^  «^^'7,"L°eS   ,o«tro^,   well 

THE  ANTiMissn-E  GAP  ^^  ^^^  „^  ,„  J^^nTiL"  en"my    iSny  Soviet  missiles 

One  of  the  P'i^«=lP»J^Ynf  l^'toe^amWe  A  base  close  to  the  enemy  Is  one  of  the  ^^  ^„„^„  to  be  mobile, 

eral  Government,  according  *?  *^«  "?°™°  J^^  important  of  all  strategic  advantages.  q       strategic  Air  Command  developed  a 

of  the  U.S.  ConstltuUon^ls  »f^  P'f^'^^^^  when  Presi^t  Elsenhower  left  the  White  J^  ^^  equi?each  of  60  moving  trains  with 

the  <=on«non  defense^   The  clearest  c^  o  ^n^      ^  j^^  i^tant  missile  and  bomber  P^^   Minuteman   launchers   and   crews.   Mc- 

ihe  faUure  of  the  P'^«'^*.^5i^*f;'*t;*°8?ub-  baseTclose  to  Soviet  borders.  Secretary  Mc-  „^  ..^t^ed  this  plan, 

provide  for  the  common  d«^«°*f,j"  ""  ""°  xraTara  closed  down  aU  our  strategic  missile  ,^    ^avy  developed  a  plan  to  ensure  mo- 

Lrn  refusal  to  buUd  any  a^tl-mUsUe  system  Namara  c^os^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^     ^  The  N  ^^^^  ^yTuttlng  them  on  surface 

which  can  protect  America  from  a  nuc  ana^  ^^  Turkey,  Italy,  England,  and  North  ^'  McNamara  vetoed  this, 

attack.                                                            .  St  fj  ^  J       While  McNamara  was  retreating  from  ^     jyjy  ,    iggs  the  Senate  Preparedness 

For  three  years   the  J^'nt  Chieie  oi  a^an  ^i"^^.^            j,  bases,  the  Soviets  moved  investigating  Subcommittee  made  public  re- 

^^^'^JfT'rSlL  ofan  a'Su-tSsslirrs-  °n4^S  Ser  great  French  naval  base  of  ^.^JtStlmony  of  General  Earle  G.  Wheeler, 

mend^  the  ^,""^^'^8  o<  an^ntl  m«8        y  ^  M^s-el-Keblr  In  Algeria,  as  well  as  the  for-  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  General  Whee^- 

tem.   For   *^  ^t^   ""I^tJ^wn  anti-missile  mer  British  bases.  Alexandria  and  Port  Said  u^t^d    the    following    measures    reoom- 

have  »^'Vft  P  ^hf^M^N^X   Whiz    Kids  m  Egypt.  The  Mediterranean  used  to  l^  vlr-  ^^^^^  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  for  the  current 

'**^*^V  J  lAin^Chl^fs^d^fused  to  per-  tually  an  American  lake,  but  now  the  Soviet  ^^^     ^  ^blch  were  vetoed  by  McNamara: 

^^!^!S.?Tni^  sSJS  to  erecT^defe^s  Navy  Interferes  with  U.S.  Navy  maneuvers  j  '^puu-scale  development  of  a  new,  super- 

mlt  the  united  StatM  to  "f^t^y^  «a  y                        ^  ^y^n  deliberately  bumfts  si^gd  ICBM.                                                   .    „ 

'il^lsSilfSi  wh^  l-^'ct^^  ^^  *^«  oifsWps.                                           ^  ^^    „„„  2.  A  prototype  of  a  new  balllstlc-mlsslle 

SMb^lTav^e^'^^-r^  J^^6:^^.T^^:i:l^^'^^^:^^^^-  -%r-to-ground    missiles    for    late-model 

^XlrnThe^Ice-oJ- congressional  de-  ^^ ^Ts^^^S:^^'''S^'''^T^^^^^  ^mopment  of  an  advanced  strate- 

Xct^ra^'^e^-^tri^ara-aS^n^^^  ^S^i^  s^o^e^^t  hroru^.S.  ^ger  ^^c^---,    ,^,_..t    of    Polaris    A-3 
•thin"  anti-missile  system  which  would  pro-  the  stjbisarine  gap  missile  system.                       _       ^.      .    .,-  h«- 
tect  us  only  against  Red  China  In  the  1970s.  submarine    fleet   consists    of  e.  Deployment  of  Nike  X  anti-missile  de- 
Thls  "thin"  system  was  named  the  Sentinel.  "ine   oo      n^entlonal-powered  and  60  nu-  fense  for  cities.                                  „.„tr,r« 
Although    this   sentinel   system   was   an-  »f^^^^J^°Y^bmarlnes,  according  to  the  ,.  ProducUon  of  F-12   Jet  Interceptors, 
nounced  by  McNamara   In   September    l»«w,  ""J!  fg,  strategic  Studies  report.  In  t«tl-  the  Nt7Ci.EAR  tecknoixjcy  cap 
no  start  on  It  has  yet  been  made   and  It  ap-  ^enMr  for^    ^^«         ^   ^^^  ^^^  NewYorK  ^^                                 j^^^^  Chiefs   of 
pears  to  be  subject  to  the  same  "tail  and  "^J/;        ted  that  Senator  John  Stennls  „Op  *"^7  JL^'i^^ign  ReUtlons  Corn- 
delay  that  has  doomed  every  new  weapon  un-  Times  J^°'^        substantlaUy  inferior  to  Staff  told  the  Senate  Foreign 
der  the  McNamara  AdmlnlBtration.  Further-  said. 
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mlUM:  "The  VSBJt.  U  m  iMd  of  the  VxtXUA 
8Utw  in  the  high-yield  ( ten.  o£°»«^*«2^ 
tacbnologT  . .  .  »nd  In  the  yield/weight  r»ttoe 
of  high-yield  devices." 

The  Hoiue  Armed  Serv:  cee  Committee  re- 
port on  The  Changing  Str>  itegic  Military  Bal- 
hiee  concluded:  "Thui  It  would  appewr  th»t 
■tnce  IMl.  the  SovleU  i»ve  h«».»  *-**>-l 
Mlvuiti«e  over  the  ITJB.  In  yield/weight  r»tlo 
in  contraet  to  their  pre- 1961  Inferlorltjr^ 

Wh»t  this  me»n«  U  thi  t.  U  both  oountrlee 
uae  their  beet  weepon  i.  Soviet  strftteglc 
bombers  c«  deUver  aV4  times  more  mjg»- 
tons  than  US.  bombers.  ThU  1»  one  part  of 
the  nuclear  technology  gs  p. 

Another  part  of  the  nu<  lear  technology  g^> 
U  the  Soviet  advance  In  knowledge  and  \ue 
of  the  X-ray  effect.  The  X-ray  concept  U 
that  in  the  vacuum  of  spi  «e  a  thermonuclear 
explosion  gives  off  most  >f  its  energy  in  the 
form  of  highly  energeti:  X-rays  that  can 
travel  hundreds  of  mllei  with  the  speed  of 
Ught.  If  these  X-rays  im  ?lnge  on  an  object, 
sJch  as  a  warhead,  ther  energy  Is  trans- 
lated quickly  into  heat"  When  added  to 
an  antt-mlssile  defense,  t  le  X-ray  effect  thus 
destroys  incoming  mlssU  »  in  space  without 
having  to  score  direct  or  near-direct  hits. 

Tfie  Sovl»tB  conducted  four  times  as  many 
hlgh-ylel<r  rests  in  space  as  we  did.  Mid  thU 
Is  how  they  discovered    ;he  X-ray  effect. 

rrX THX  FLI"  NO  KDSXL, 

Every  nuclear  weapon  which  defends  our 
country  today  was  built  or  developed  under 
the  Elsenhower  Admlnli  tratton.  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  scrapped  46  B^  i2s,  1.400  »^7»..t^« 
Atlas.  Titan  I,  Jupiter  a  id  Thor  mlssllee,  he 
cancelled  the  B-70.  Skyl  olt,  Pluto,  I>yj|»~" 
and  Orion;  he  stalled  t]  le  F-12,  the  Nike  X 
anti-missile,  and  a  new  attack  submarlne^^ 

The  only  new  weapon  which  waa  produced 
during  the  seven  years  of  the  preeent  Ad- 
ministration is  the  TPCC  plane,  later  chris- 
tened the  P-111,  but  uiually  referred  to  as 
the  Flying  Edsel.  . 

The  contract  to  builc  the  TFX  plane  was 
the  largest  contract  in  t  he  history  of  Federal 
mending:  $8^  bUUon.  B  ery  evaluation  board 
ln~  the  Pentagon  recon  mended  the  bid  of 
the  Boeing  Ccanpany  ai  a  better  plane  at  a 
cheaper  price.  But  McNi  mara  and  »»i«  P<>"«- 
cal  aides  overruled  them  and  awarded  the 
contract  Instead  to  Qensral  Dynamics  which 
DTomlsed  to  make  the  pi  ane  In  Texas  (where- 
aa  the  Boeing  plane  w<  uld  have  been  made 

In  Kansas) .  _  . 

The  price  tag  which  was  artgUwOly  W.6 
blUion  has  doubled;  it  is  now  $18  blUlon. 
and  thU  is  for  400  few*  r  planes.  Production 
Is  three  years  behind  sol  ledule,  and  the  plane 
has  been  constantiy  rlAgu«»  *>y  tec^cal 
dlfflcultles.  Eight  F-U  s  have  cn-hed  be- 
cause of  what  the  Pent  igon  called  In-fllght 
emergencies.'  In  one  t« »t,  the  wings  fell  off. 
•nie  F-llls  sent  to  Vleto  kam  were  not  used  In 
combat  with  MIGs;  tl  ree  crashed  In  lAoe 
and  Thailand  and  aU  w  sre  grounded. 

The  Navy  version  U  n<  w  admitted  by  every- 
one to  be  a  total  f aUuj  e,  unfit  for  use.  The 
Senate  killed  it  on  Mai  ch  29  by  ref  uslngto 
appropriate  one  more  doUar  for  it.  Tne 
P^tagon  burled  it  on  July  10  when  It  an- 
nounced final  cancellation.  This  means  at 
least  one  bllUon  doUars  down  the  TPX  drain, 
and  now  the  Navy  U  ci  lUng  for  new  bids  to 
start  all  over  again. 

The  TFX  Is  a  sordid  t  Ue  of  corrupt  politics 
and  conflicts  of  Inter  let  beyond  anything 
ever  before  seen  in  th«  United  States.  (Two 
High  Defense  Departmmt  officials  who  par- 
ticipated tn  the  contrict  award  received  ti- 
nanclal  favors  from  oAieral  Dynamics.)  But 
that  Is  not  all.  The  Worse  part  is  the  six 
years  of  time  which  have  been  lost.  While 
bUllons  have  gone  into  the  TFX,  we  have  not 
bought  the  weapons  w  s  need  for  the  defense 
of  America.  Six  precloi  is  years  have  been  lost 
while  the  U.8.S.B.  has  )roduced  a  swlng-wlng 
fighter  plane  and  ney-model  ICOe  which 
are  so  much  faster  tha  t  the  TFX  is  no  longer 
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classified  as  a  fighter  ]  lane. 


During  the  Elsenhower  Administration,  no 
Amerloan  boy  was  klUed  in  any  foreign  war. 
On  the  other  hand,  four  of  the  last  five 
Democrat  Presidents  have  led  us  into  four 
bloody  foreign  wars.  None  of  the  laet  six 
RepubUcan  Prertdents  has  Involved  us  in 

any  war.  ,    ^ 

In  1916,  Woodrow  Wilson  won  reelection 
on  the  slogan  "He  kept  us  out  of  war." 
Within  a  few  months,  he  had  the  United 
States  Involved  In  World  War  I. 

In  1940,  Franklin  Roosevelt  won  reelectlcm 
vlth  this  famous  promise:  "Mothers  and 
fathers,  I  give  you  one  more  aas\urance.  I 
have  said  this  before,  but  I  shall  say  it 
again  and  again  and  again.  Tour  boys  are 
not  going  to  be  sent  Into  any  foreign  wars." 
This  line  was  put  Into  Roosevelt's  speech 
by  ghost-writer  Robert  Sherwood,  and  today 
even  the  Rooeevelt  lovers  no  longer  try  to 
defend  It.  The  historical  fact  is  that  Roose- 
velt, In  the  words  of  his  own  Secretary  of 
War,  Henry  Stimson,  tried  to  "maneuver 
them  (The  Japanese)  Into  the  position  of 
firing  the  first  shot  without  aUowlng  too 
much  danger  to  ourselves." 

On  June  1,  1960,  Harry  Truman  said:  "We 
are  closer  to  peace  now  than  at  any  time  In 
the  last  five  years."  Within  a  month,  he 
had  us  Involved  In  the  Korean  War. 

In  1964,  the  Democrats  sponsored  thoee 
Infamous  television  spots  which  showed  a 
little  girl  picking  daisies  being  Incinerated 
In  an  atomic  mushroom  cloud.  These  spots 
were  deliberately  designed  to  mislead  the 
voters  into  beUevlng  that  Barry  Ooldwater 
was  a  trigger-happy  warmonger.  We  now 
know  that,  at  the  same  time  In  1964  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  promising  peace,  he 
was  committing  American  boys  to  fight  the 
same  type  of  a  land  war  In  AsU,  with  privi- 
leged sanctuaries  for  the  enemy,  which  had 
coot  us  so  many  lives  In  Korea. 

America  Is  never  so  close  to  war  as  when 
the  Democrats  are  promising  peace.  The 
American  voters  have  been  deceived  again 
and  again  and  again.  By  now  the  voters 
should  know  that  the  surest  key  to  peace  is 
to  elect  a  Republican  President.  Jt 

"The  credlbUlty  gap'"  has  becooie  a  fa- 
miliar  expression    In   our    natlon'rf  capital, 
today.  This  Is  simply  a  polite  term  to  de- 
scribe  the  fact  that  nobody  believes  any- 
thing the  Administration  says. 

This  Is  particularly  true  of  the  civilians 
in  the  Defense  Department  where  the  chief 
of  public  relations  during  most  of  the  past 
seven  years  was  Arthur  Sylvester,  beet  known 
for  his  famous  words,  "The  government  has 
the  right  to  lie."  The  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Committee  of  Sigma  DelU  Chi,  the 
JoumalUm  fraternity,  reported  In  1967  that 
the  AdmlnlsUatlon  Is  gvUlty  of  "deliberately 
misleading  the  public,  the  press  and  Con- 
gress  through  flat  lies,  through  half  truths 
and  through  the  clever  use  of  statlsUcs 
that  distort."  Sigma  Delta  Chi  singled  out 
the  Defense  Department  as  the  worst  of- 
fender and  said  the  Pentagon  continues  to 
"pour  out  inaccurate  Information  on  every- 
thing from  the  controversial  TPX  plane  mat- 
ter to  the  question  of  whether  there  was 
Joint  Chief  disagreement  over  the  conduct 
of  the  Vietnam  War." 

STKATECT   FOB   PEACE 

Weapons  may  be  complicated— and  In  the 
nuclear  age  they  certainly  are — but  the  prin- 
ciples of  war  and  peace  remain  the  eame. 
Weakness  Invites  attack  from  greedy  aggres- 
sors. Military  strength  Is  our  basic  guarantee 
of  continued  freedom  and  Independence. 

The  Republican  position— so  successful 
under  President  Elsenhower,  and  still  valid 
Qow — is  based  on  a  posture  of  overwhelming 
military  superiority  over  any  possible  aggres- 
sors. This  Is  the  poUcy  which  wlU  keep  \is 
out  of  war  and  safe  from  nuclear  attack. 

The  McNamara  policies,  which  have  de- 
termined our  defense  for  the  last  seven  years, 
are  based  on  three  faUades: 


1.  The  fallacy  that  we  am  aeeuze  pee«e  by 
treatiee.  The  Soviets  have  broken  treaties 
with  every  nation  with  which  they  ever 
slsned  an  agreement,  and  they  believe  wlUi 
L^DOn  that  "promises  are  ilk*  pleerusta.  made 
to  IM  broken."  Historian  Dr.  Anthony 
Bousoaren  lists  93  major  treattes  which  the 
Soflata  bare  brokan. 

a.  Tha  fallacy  that  "parity"  In  nuclear 
waapooa  between  the  UB.  and  the  VSa^ 
wm  either  (a)  perwiade  the  Soviets  to  aban- 
don thatr  goal  of  world  conquest,  or  (b) 
bring  about  a  nuclear  stalemate  In  which 
neither  side  wlU  have  the  advantage.  There 
U  absolutely  no  evidence  to  support  thla 
moet  dangerous  myth.  The  SovleU  have  no* 
been  striving  for  parity— they  have  been 
striving  for  superiority,  and  they  have  been 
approaching  this  goal  at  an  alarming  rate. 

3  The  fallacy  of  McNamara's  "assured  de- 
struction capability."  McNamara's  whole 
strategy  is  based  on  his  hope  that  the  Soviets 
will  be  deterred  from  attack  by  the  knowl- 
edge that— «/ter  they  have  hit  us  with  a 
surprise  nuclear  attack  and  klUed  160  million 
Americans— then  we  can  hit  back  and  knock 
out  one-third  of  the  Soviet  Union.  There  are 
many  holes  in  this  argument:  (a)  What 
good  wUl  It  do  to  kill  one-third  of  the 
Russians  o/ter  they  have  killed  three-fourths 
al  Americans?  (b)  There  U  no  evidence  that 
the  Soviets  would  be  deterred  by  the  threat  of 
our  killing  one-third  of  their  people,  since 
they  care  nothing  foe  human  life,  (c)  Com- 
petent authortUee  such  as  Congressman 
Craig  Hoemer  have  computed  that  Mc- 
Namara's figiure  of  what  we  con  destroy  In 
Russia  Is  inflated  by  at  least  100%.  (d)  In 
any  event.  McNamaras'  calculations  were 
made  l)«fote  the  Soviets  deployed  their  anti- 
missile defense. 

Theretore.  as  the  1968  election  approaches, 
the  Republican  Party  must  pledge  itself  to: 
1.  Undo    everything    McNamara    did     to 
destroy  VS.  nuclear  power  and  the  credi- 
bility of  our  deterrent. 

3.  Restore  our  posture  of  overwhelming 
nuclear  superiority  so  we  can  protect  the 
200,000,000  Americans  from  nuclear  incinera- 
tion and  assure  the  survival  of  the  United 
States  in  peace  and  freedom. 


HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREYS  ACCEPT- 
ANCE SPEECH:  "THE  BEQINNINa 
OP  A  NEW  DAY" 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PSNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  4.  1968 
Mr.  MCXDRHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Democratic  Party  is  extremely  fortu- 
nate to  have  chosen  as  its  nominee  for 
the  Presidency  of  our  great  Nation  a 
leader  capable  of  meeting  the  terrible 
tests  of  these  times — the  Honorable  Hu- 
bert H.  HUMPHBBY. 

In  his  brilliant  acceptance  speech  be- 
fore the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion on  August  29,  Mr.  Hubiphrey  boldly 
stated  his  determination  to  make  of  "this 
moment  of  crisis"  in  our  history  "a  mo- 
ment of  creation."  He  haUed  "the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  day"  in  which  a  united 
America  will  move  to  end  war  abroad 
and  injustice  at  home  under  his  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  Humphrey  called  upon  all  Amer- 
icans to  assert  their  "basic  goodness" 
and  to  "risk  the  hard  path  of  great- 
ness." If  we  are  to  meet  our  chaUenges, 
he  said,  we  must  "put  aside  recrimina- 
tion and  dissension,  turn  away  from  vio- 
lence  and   hatred,   beUeve— beUeve   in 


what  America  can  do.  and  beUeve  in 
what  America  can  be." 
'Mr    HuMFHEiY's   acceptance   speech 
was  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  best  in- 
stincts in  aU  Americans.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  insert  the  speech 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
.pTorn  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  30.  1»«81 
Huww  H.  Htjmfhbit's  Acceptamce  Spocb: 
"The  Beoinnino  of  a  New  Day" 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  feUow  *««'*»»»*•  "7 
fellow  Democrats— I  proudly  accept  the  nomi- 

"''^^U  momen^hU  moment  1.  one  of  per- 
sonal  pride  and  gratlflcaUon.  Yet  one  cannot 
help  but  reflect  the  deep  sadness  that  we 
y^l  over  the  troubles  and  the  violence  which 
LTve  erupted,  regrettably  and  traglo^y.  in 
the  streets  of  this  great  city,  and  for  the  per- 
sonal  inlurles  which  have  occurred. 

Suwly  we  have  now  learned  the  lesson 
that  violence  breeds  countervlolence  and  it 
cannot  be  condoned,  whatever  tb?  source. 

I  know  that  every  delegate  to  thU  conven- 
tion shares  tonight  my  sorrow  and  my  dte- 
b-ess  over  these  Incidents.  And  for  Just  one 
moment.  In  sober  reflection  and  serious  pur- 
Dose,  may  we  Just  quietly  and  sUently.  each 
in  our  own  way,  pray  for  our  country  And 
may  we  Just  share  for  a  moment  a  few  of 
those  immortal  words  of  the  prayer  of  St. 
mnclsTAsslsl,  words  which  I  think  may 
help  heal  the  wounds,  ease  the  pain  and  lift 

""Llit^'^t^  this  immortal  saint:  "Where  there 
1.  hatred,  let  me  know  love.  Where  there  Is 
nlury,  pardon.  Where  there  Is  doubt,  faith. 
Wheie  there  Is  despair,  hope.  Where  there  Is 
darkness,  light." 

Those  are  the  words  of  a  saint.  And  may 
those  of  us  of  less  purity  listen  to  them  weU 
and  may  America  tonight  resolve  that  never, 
Mver  again  shaU  we  see  what  we  have  seen 
Yes  I  accept  your  nomination  In  thU  spirit 
and  I 'have  spoken  knowing  that  the  months 
and  the  years  ahead  will  severely  test  our 
A^eAca.  Ld  might  I  say  that  a-  thU  Mner- 
ica  is  tested,  that  once  again  we  give  our 
testament  to  America.  And  I  do  not  th  nk  It 
18  sentimental  nor  la  It  cheap,  but  I  think  It 
is  true  that  each  and  every  one  of  us  in  our 
own  way  should  once  again  reaffirm  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity  that  we  love  thU  na- 
tion, we  love  America  1 

But  take  heart  my  fellow  Americans,  -nils 
is  not  the  first  time  that  our  nation  has 
faced  a  challenge  to  Its  life  and  Its  puipose^ 
And  each  time  that  we've  had  to  face  these 
ChaUenges  we  have  emerged  with  new  great- 
n- IS  and  with  new  strength. 

We  must  make  this  moment  of  crisis— 
we  must  make  It  a  moment  of  creation. 

AS  it  has  been  said.  In  the  worst  of  tlmeaa 
great  people  must  do  the  best  of  things— 
and  let  us  do  It. 


a    new    DAT 

We  stand  at  such  a  moment  now  in  the 
affairs  of  this  NaUon.  because,  my  fellow 
Americans,  something  new,  .son^e^l^^K  li- 
ferent has  happened.  There  is  »«  e";^  °'."' 
era  and  there  Is  the  beginning  of  a  new  day. 

And  It  U  the  special  genius  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  that  It  welcomes  change-not  as 
an  enemy  but  as  an  ally-not  as  a  force  to 
be  suppressed  but  as  an  Instrument  ox 
progress  to  be  encouraged. 

This  week  our  party  has  debated  «»«  gn»t 
issues  before  America  In  this  very  b*";  ^nd 
had  we  not  raised  these  ^V*»-*r°"^'^ 
some  as  they  were— we  would  have  Ignored 
the  reality  of  change.  

Had  we  just  papered  over  tb«/^««°*';^ 
of  frank,  hard  debate,  we  would  deserve  the 
contempt  of  our  fellow  citizens  and  the 
condemnation  of  history. 

Yes,  we  dare  to  speak  out  and  we  have 
heard  hard  and  sometimes  bitter  debate.  But 
I  submit  that  this  Is  the  debate,  and  this 
is  the  work  of  a  free  p«)ple.  the  work  of  an 
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open  convention  and  the  work  of  a  poUtlcal 
party  responsive  to  the  needs  of  this  nation. 
Democracy  affords  debate,  discussion  and 
dissent.  But.  my  fellow  Americans  Jtalw 
requires  decision.  And  we  have  decided  h«e. 
not  by  edict,  but  by  vote;  not  by  force,  but 

*'^j!toj"  rliy  rule  has  prevailed  but  nUnorlty 
rights  are  preserved. 

There  U  always  the  temptation,  always  the 
temptation  to  leave  the  scene  of  battle  In 
anger  and  despaU.  but  those  who  know  the 
true  meaning  of  democracy  accept  the  deci- 
sion of  today  but  never  relinquishing  their 
right  to  change  It  tomorrow. 

In  the  space  of  but  a  week  thU  convention 
has  literally  made  the  foundations  of  a  new 
Democratic  party  structure  In  America.  Worn 
precinct  level  to  the  floor  of  this  convention, 
we   have   revolutloned   our  rules   and   pro- 

*^  jUMi  ttiat  revolution  is  In  the  proud  tradi- 
tion of  our  party.  It  Is  In  the  tradltton  of 
Franklin  Rooeevelt,  who  knew  that  America 
had  nothing  to  fear  but  fear  Itself! 

And  It  Is  in  the  tradition  of  that  one  and 
only  Harry  Truman,  who  let  'em  have  It  and 

told  it  like  It  was.  .       ♦„  ^^  ,t 

And  that's  the  way  we're  going  to  do  it 

from  here  on  out.  .  ^^  ^  ,.  ■, .^ 

And  It  Is  m  the  tradition  of  that  beloved 
man.  Adlal  Stevenson,  who  talked  sense  to 
the  American  people— and  oh.  tonight,  how 
we  miss  this  great,  good  and  gentle  man  of 
peace  in  America — 

And  my  fellow  Americans.  aU  that  we  do 
and  all  that  we  ever  hope  to  do,  must  be  m 
the  tradlUon  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  said 
to  us-  Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you  but  what  can  you  do  for  your  country. 

And  my  fellow  Democrats  and  fellow 
Americans,  In  that  spirit  of  that  great  man 
let  us  ask  what  together  we  can  do  for  the 
freed(»n  of  man. 

crrxs  JOHNSON  TaADinoN 
And  what  we  are  doing  Is  in  the  tradition  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  rallied  a  grff*; 
strlcken  nation  when  our  leader  was  stricken 
by  the  assassin's  bullet  and  said  to  you  and 
said  to  me,  and  said  to  aU  the  world— let  us 

continue.  »  «_« 

And  in  the  space,  and  In  the  space  of  five 
years  since  that  tragic  moment.  President 
Johnson  has  accomplished  more  of  the  un- 
finished business  of  America  than  any  of  his 
modern  predecessors. 

And  I  truly  believe  that  history  will  surely 
record  the  Neatness  of  hU  contribution  to 
the  people  of  this  land.  ^    .^     *   t  ..,> 

Aid  tonight  to  you,  Mr.  President  I  say 
thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Yes  my  fellow  Democrats,  we  have  recog- 
nized'and  indeed  we  must  recognize  the  end 
of  an  era  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  day- 
and  that  new  day.  and  that  new  day  belongs 
to  the  people-to  all  the  people,  everywhere 
in  this  land  of  the  people,  to  every  man 
woman  and  child  that  is  a  citizen  of  this 

^XS^irtthln  that  new  day  lies  nothing  less 
than  the  promise  seen  a  generation  ago  by 
that  poet  Thomas  Wolfe-to  every  man  his 
chanoeTto  every  man  regardless  of  his  birth 
his  shining  golden  opportunity,  to  every  man 
the  right  to  live  and  to  work  and  be  Himself, 
and  to  become  whatever  thing  his  manhood 
and  his  vision  can  combine  to  make  him— 
this  Is  the  promise  of  America.  .„..^,. 

Yes,  the  new  day  U  here  across  America. 
Throughout  the  entire  world  forces  of  eman- 
clpatlon  are  at.  work.  We  hear  fr^^l^m-s  rising 
chorus-"Let  me  live  my  own  life,  let  me  Uve 
in  peace,  let  me  be  free,"  say  the  people. 

TKKEE  BEAUTIES 

And  that  cry  Is  heard  today  In  our  slums, 
on  our  farms  and  In  our  cities.  "Is  heard 
From  the  old  as  well  as  from  the  yo"'*/  "£ 
heard  In  Eastern  Europe  and  It  ^  heard  m 
Vietnam.  And  It  wlU  be  answered  by  us.  In 
how  wfiace  the  three  reaUtles  that  confront 
this  nation. 
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The  first  reality  Is  the  necessity  for  peace 
In  Vietnam  and  In  the  world. 

The  second  reality,  the  second  reality  Is  the 
necessity  for  peace  and  JusUce  In  our  cities 
and  In  our  nation. 

And  the  third  reaUty  Is  the  paramount 
necessity  for  unity — unity  In  our  country. 
Let  me  speak  first,  then,  about  Vietnam. 
There  are  differences  of  course,  serious  dif- 
ferences within  our  party  on  thU  vexing  and 
painful  issue  of  Vietnam,  and  these  differ- 
ences are  found  even  within  the  ranks  of  all 
of  the  Democratic  Presidential  candidates. 

But  I  might  say  to  my  feUow  Americans 
that  once  you  have  examined  the  differences 
I  hope  you  wUl  also  recognize  the  much 
larger  areas  of  agreement. 

Let  those  who  believe  that  our  cause  In 
Vietnam  has  been  right,  or  those  who  believe 
that  It  has  been  wrong,  agree  here  and  now. 
that  neither  vlndlcaUon  nor  repudiation  wUl 
bring  peace  or  be  worthy  of  thU  country! 

The  question  Is  not  the  yesterdays  but  the 
question  Is  what  do  we  do  now?  No  one  knows 
what  the  situation  In  Vietnam  will  be  when 
the  next  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
that  oath  of  office  on  Jan.  20. 1969. 

But  every  heart  In  America  prays  that  by 
then  we  shaU  have  reached  a  cease-fire  In  all 
Vietnam  and  be  in  serious  negotiation  to- 
ward a  durable  peace. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  citizen,  a  candidate  and 
Vice  President.  I  pledge  to  you  and  to  my 
feUow  Americans  that  I  will  do  everything 
within  my  power,  within  the  limits  of  my 
capacity  and  ability  to  aid  the  negotiations 
and  to  bring  a  prompt  end  to  this  war! 

May  I  remind  you  of  the  words  of  a  truly 
great  citizen  of  the  world,  Winston  ChurchlU. 
It  was  he  who  said— and  we  should  heed  his 
words  well— "those  who  use  today  and  the 
present  to  stand  In  Judgment  of  the  past  may 
well  loee  the  future." 

A    LESSON    CITED 

And  if  there  is  any  one  lesson  that  we 
should  have  learned.  It  Is  that  the  policies 
of  tomorrow  need  not  be  limited  by  the 
policies  of  yesterday 

My  feUow  Americans.  If  It  comes  my  high 
honor  to  serve  as  President  of  these  states 
and  people.  I  shall  apply  that  lesson  to  the 
search  for  peace  In  Vietnam  as  to  aU  other 
areas  of  national  policy. 

Now  let  me  ask  you,  do  you  remember  these 
words  at  another  time,  In  a  different  place: 
Peace  and  freedom  do  not  come  cheap.  And 
we  are  destined — all  of  us  here  today— to  live 
out  most  If  not  all  of  our  lives  In  uncer- 
tainty and  chaUenge  and  peril.  The  words  of 
a  prophet— yes,  the  words  of  a  President- 
yes  the  words  of  the  challenge  of  today- 
yes.  And  the  words  of  John  Kennedy  to  you, 
and  to  me,  and  to  posterity ! 

Last  week  we  witnessed  once  again  In 
Czechoslovakia  the  desperate  attempt  of 
tyrarmy  to  crush  out  the  forces  of  liberalism 
by  force   and   brutal   power,   to  hold   back 

change.  .       ^         ..  _ 

But  m  Eastern  Europe  as  elsewhere  tne 
old  era  will  surely  end,  and  there,  as  here, 
a  new  day  will  dawn. 

AndJo  speed  this  day  we  must  go  far  be- 
yond where  we've  been— beyond  contain- 
ment to  communication;  beyond  the  em- 
phasis of  differences  to  dialogue;  beyond 
fear  to  hope.  

We  must  cross  those  remaining  barriers  oi 
suspicion  and  despair.  We  must  halt  the  arms 
race  before  it  halts  humanity.  ,    .,  ^   » 

And  Is  this.  Is  this  a  vain  hope,  is  it  but 
a  dream?  I  say  the  record  says  no. 

Within  the  last  few  years  we  have  made 
progress,  we  have  negotiated  a  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty,  we  have  laid  the  groundwork 
for    a    nuclear    nonproliferatlon    treaty. 

We  have  reached  agreement  on  hannlng 
weapons  In  outer  space.  We  have  been  buUd- 
mg  patiently— stone  by  stone,  each  In  our 
own  way— the  cathedral  of  peace. 

And  now  we  must  take  new  Initiative,  new 
initiative   with   prudence   and   caution  but 
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with  per«ev«ranc«.  We  mu*t  And  the  w»y 
and  the  means  to  oonti  ol  and  reduce  oflen- 
Blve  and  defenalve  nuc  ear  mUrtle  »y»tein». 
The  world  cannot  Indef  nltely  hope  to  avoid 
nuclear  war  which  one  last  act.  one  erring 
ludgment.  one  failure  In  commxinlcaUon 
could  unleash  upon  al  humanity  and  de- 
stroy aU  ol  mankind. 

But  the  search  for  ]  leace  U  not  for  the 
timid  or  the  weak.  It  must  come  from  a 
nation  of  high  purpoee-  -firm  without  iMlng 
belligerent,  reeolut*  wit  aout  being  beUlcoee, 
strong  without  being  '"«««»*■  An«»  .,"»^" 
the  kind  of  America  thi  t  wlU  help  buUd  the 
peace  of  thU  world.  

But  the  task  of  slovlng  down  the  arms 
race,  of  halting  the  luclear  escaUtlon— 
there  U  no  more  lu^eut  task  than  ending 
this  threat  to  the  very  s  irvlval  of  our  planet, 
and  If  I  am  elected  as  y  )ur  President,  I  com- 
mit  myself   body,   mini   and   soul   to   this 

task.  . 

Now  our  second  realll  y  Is  the  necessity  for 
peace  at  home.  There  Is.  my  friends,  let's 
see  It  as  It  Is — there  U  trouble  In  America. 
But  It  does  not  come  1  rom  a  lack  of  faith. 
But  It  comes  from  ths  kindling  of   hope. 

When  the  homeless  c  in  And  a  home,  they 
do  not  give  up  the  sear  h  for  a  better  home. 
When  the  hopeless  fl  id  hope,  they  seek 
higher  hppes.  And  In  19  JO  and  again  In  1964, 
yoUr  the  Aroerlcan  peop  e,  gave  us  a  mandate 
to  awaken  America.  "Sou  asked  us  to  get 
America  moving  again  and  we  have— and 
America  Is  on  the  move 

And  we  have,  we  hi  ,ve  awakened  expec- 
tations. We  have  arovsed  new  voices  and 
new  voices  that  miut  and  will  be  heard. 

We  have  inspired  nsw  hope  In  millions 
of  men  and  women,  anc  they  are  Impatient— 
and  rightfully  so,  Impa  :lent  now  to  see  their 
hopes  and  their  asplratl  jns  fulfilled. 

We  have  raised  a  new  standard  of  life  In 
America,  not  Just  for  t  lie  poor  but  for  every 
American— wage  earner  businessman,  farmer, 
school  child  and  housewife.  A  standard  by 
which  the  future  profress  must  be  Judged. 

CHALLENGE    Ol  '    THE    CrtlES 

Our  most  urgent  c  lallenge  is  in  urban 
America,  where  most  o)  our  people  live.  Some 
70  per  cent  of  our  pec  pie  live  on  2  per  cent 
of  our  land,  and  wlthl  a  25  years  100  million 
more  will  Join  our  natli  nal  family. 

I  ask  you  tonight —  vhere  shall  they  live? 
How  shall  they  live?  What  shall  be  their 
future?  We're  going  to  decide  in  the  next 
four  years  those  ques  Ions.  The  next  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Sts  tes  will  establish  poli- 
cies not  only  for  th  s  generation  but  for 
children  yet  unborn.  C  ur  task  Is  tremendous 
and  I  need  your  help. 

The  simple  solution  of  the  frustrated  and 
the  frightened  to  our  complex  urban  prob- 
lems is  to  lash  out  aiialnat  society.  But  we 
know — and  they  must  know — that  this  Is  no 
answer. 

Violence  breeds  mor  i  violence;  disorder  de- 
stroys, and  only  In  on  ler  can  we  build.  Riot 
makes  for  ruin;  reason  makes  for  solution. 

So  from  the  White  K  ouse  to  the  courthouse 
to  the  city  hall,  every  official  has  the  solemn 
responsibility  of  guara  ateelng  to  every  Amer- 
ican—black and  whit!,  rich  and  poor— the 
right  to  personal  secui  Ity — life. 

Every  American,  blwk  or  white,  rich  or 
poor,  has  the  right  In  this  land  of  ours  to  a 
safe  and  a  decent  nel|  hborhood,  and  on  this 
there  can  be  no  compr  )mlse. 

I  put  It  very  blui  tly— rioting,  burning, 
sniping,  mugging,  trafl  c  in  narcotics,  and  dis- 
regard for  law  are  t  He  advance  guard  of 
anarchy,  and  they  must  and  they  will  be 
stopped.  • 

But  may  I  say  mosl  respectfully,  particu- 
larly to  some  who  have  spoken  before,  the 
answer  lies  In  reason  id,  effective  action  by 
state,  local  and  Pedera  authority.  The  answer 
does  not  lie  in  an  att  ick  on  our  courts,  our 
laws  or  our  Attorney  O  sneral. 

We  do  not  want  a  police  state.  But  we 
need  a  state  of  law  and  order. 

We  do  not  want  a  p  )llce  state  but  we  need 
a  state  of  law  and  o-der,  and  neither  mob 
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violence  nor  police  brutality  have  any  place 
In  America. 

And  I  pledge  to  use  every  resource  that  Is 
available  to  the  Presidency,  every  resource 
available  to  the  President,  to  end  once  and 
for  all  the  fear  that  Is  In  our  clUes. 

Now  let  me  speak  of  other  rights.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  compromise  with  the  right  of 
every  American  who  is  able  and  who  Is  will- 
ing to  work  to  have  a  Jot) — that's  an  Ameri- 
can right,  too. 

Who  Is  willing  to  be  a  good  neighbor,  to 
be  able  to  live  In  a  decent  home  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  his  own  choice. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  compromise  with  the 
right  of  every  American  who  U  anxious  and 
willing  to  learn,  to  have  a  good  education. 

And  it  Is  to  these  rights — the  rlghU  of  law 
and  order,  the  rights  of  lUe,  the  rtghta  of 
liberty,  the  right  of  a  Job,  the  right  of  a 
home  In  a  decent  neighborhood,  and  the 
right  of  an  education — It  U  to  these  rights 
that  I  pledge  my  life  and  whatever  capacity 
and  ability  I  have. 

And  now  the  third  reality,  essential  if  the 
other  two  are  to  be  achieved.  Is  the  necessity, 
my  fellow  Americana,  for  unity  in  our  coun- 
try, for  tolerance  and  forbearance  for  holding 
together  as  a  family  and  we  must  make  a 
great  decUlon.  Are  we  to  be  one  nation,  or 
are  we  to  be  a  nation  divided,  divided  be- 
tween black  and  white,  between  rich  and 
poor,  between  north  and  south,  between 
young  and  old?  I  take  my  stand— we  are  and 
we  must  be  one  nation,  united  by  Uberty 
and  Justice  for  all,  one  nation  under 
Ood  Indivisible  with  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all.  This  Is  our  America. 

Just  as  I  said  to  you  there  can  be  no  com- 
promise on  the  right  of  personal  security, 
there  can  be  no  compromise  on  securing  of 
human  rights. 

If  America  Is  to  make  a  crucial  Judgment 
of  leadership  In  this  coming  election,  then 
let  that  selection  be  made  without  either 
candidate  hedging  or  eqiUvocaUng. 

Winning  the  Presidency,  for  me,  la  not 
worth  the  price  of  silence  or  evasion  on  the 
Issue  of  buman  rights. 

And  winning  the  Presidency — and  listen 
well — winning  the  Presidency  Is  not  worth  a 
compact  with  extremism. 

I  choose  not  simply  to  run  for  President.  I 
seek  to  lead  a  great  nation. 

And  either  we  achieve  through  Justice  In 
our  land  or  we  shall  doom  ourselves  to  a  ter- 
rible exhaustion  of  body  and  spirit. 

I  base  my  entire  candidacy  on  the  belief 
which  comes  from  the  very  depths  of  my 
goul — which  oomee  from  basic  religious  con- 
viction that  the  American  people  will  stand 
up.  that  they  wlU  stand  up  for  Justice  and  fair 
play,  and  that  they  will  respond  to  the  call  of 
one  citizenship — one  citizenship  open  to  all 
for  all  Americans  I 

So  this  Is  the  message  that  I  shall  take  to 
the  people,  and  I  ask  you  to  stand  with  me. 

To  all  of  my  fellow  Democrats  now  who 
have  labored  hard  and  openly  this  week  at 
the  difficult  and  sometimes  frustrating  work 
of  democracy.  I  pledge  myself  to  that  task  of 
leading  the  Democratic  Party  to  victory  In 
November. 

And  may  I  say  to  those  who  have  differed 
with  their  neighbor,  or  those  who  have  dif- 
fered with  fellow  Democrats,  may  I  say  to 
you  that  all  of  your  goals,  that  all  of  your 
high  hopes,  that  all  of  our  dreams,  all  of 
them  will  come  to  naught  If  we  loee  this 
election  and  many  of  them  can  be  realized 
with  the  victory  that  can  come  to  us. 

And  now  a  word  to  two  good  friends.  To  my 
friends — and  they  are  my  friends — and 
they're  your  friends — and  they're  fellow 
Democrats. 

To  my  friends  Gene  McCarthy  and  George 
McOovern — to  my  friends  Oene  McCarthy 
and  George  McGovern,  who  have  gl.en  new 
hope  to  a  new  generation  of  Americans  that 
there  can  be  greater  meaning  in  their  lives, 
that  America  can  respond  to  men  of  moral 
concern,  to  these  two  good  Americans:  I 
ask  your  help  for  our  America,  and  I  ask  you 
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to  help  me  In  tbU  difficult  campaign  that 
lies  ahead. 

And  now  I  appeal,  I  appeal  to  those  thou- 
sands— yea  millions — of  young  Americana  to 
Join  us,  not  simply  as  campaigners,  but  ta 
continue  as  vocal,  creative  and  even  critical 
participants  In  the  politics  of  our  time.  Never 
were  you  needed  so  much,  and  never  could 
you  do  so  much  If  you  want  to  help  now. 
tCartln  Luther  King  Jr.  had  a  dream. 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  as  you  saw  tonight  had 
a  great  vision.  If  Americans  will  respond  to 
that  dream  and  that  vision.  If  Americans 
win  respond  to  that  dresun  and  that  vision, 
their  deaths  wlU  not  mark  the  moment  when 
America  lost  Its  way.  But  It  wlU  mark  the 
time  when  America  found  Its  conscience. 

Iliese  men,  these  men  have  given  us  In- 
splraUon  and  direction,  and  I  pledge  from 
this  platform  tonight  we  shall  not  abandon 
their  purpose — we  shall  honor  their  dreams 
by  our  deeds  now  In  the  days  to  come. 

I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  fears  and  the 
frustrations  of  the  world  In  which  we  live. 
It  Is  all  too  easy.  Isn't  it.  to  play  on  these 
emotions.  But  1  do  not  Intend  to  do  so.  I  do 
not  Intend  to  appeal  to  fear,  but  rather  to 
hope.  I  do  not  intend  to  appeal  to  frustra- 
tion, but  rather  to  your  faith. 

I  shall  appeal  to  reason  and  to  your  good 
Judgment. 

The  American  Presidency,  the  American 
Presidency  Is  a  great  and  powerful  office,  but 
It  is  not  all-powerful.  It  depends  most  of  all 
upon  the  will  and  the  faith  and  the  dedica- 
tion and  the  wisdom  of  the  American  people. 
So  I  call  you  forth — I  call  forth  that  basic 
goodness  that  Is  there — I  call  you  to  risk  the 
hard  path  of  greatness. 

And  I  say  to  America:  Put  aside  recrimina- 
tion and  dissension.  Turn  away  from  violence 
and  hatred.  Believe — believe  In  what  Amer- 
ica can  do,  and  believe  in  what  America  can 
be,  and  with  the  vast — with  the  help  of  that 
vast,  unfrlghtened.  dedicated,  faithful  ma- 
jority of  Americans,  I  say  to  this  great  con- 
vention tonight,  and  to  thU  great  nation  of 
ours.  I  am  ready  to  lead  our  country! 


INTO  THE  DAYLIGHT— ADDRESS 
BY  HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or   AKIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  5,  1968 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  early  last 
month  a  former  colleague  and  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  Senate  delivered 
a  stirring  address  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  in  Miami  Beach.  As 
the  standard  bearer  of  the  Republican 
Party  4  years  ago.  his  remarks  deserv«» 
recognition  and  a  place  in  the  recorus 
of  the  Nation. 

Beury  Goldwater.  with  outstanding 
magnanimity  and  certainly  a  remarkable 
spirit  of  fairness  and  perspective,  deliv- 
ered a  clarion  call  to  those  who  would  see 
America  regain  the  heights  of  respect 
and  prestige  enjoyed  in  former  years.  To 
domestic  eyes  as  well  as  international  vi- 
sion he  displayed  his  dreams  and  hopes 
for  a  better  America.  Even  though  he 
is  my  personal  friend  and  fellow  laborer 
in  public  service  from  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona. I  believe  the  address  Barry  Gold- 
water  gave  before  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  displays  to  the  world 
the  workings  of  the  democratic  process 
in  this  Republic  and  is  worthy  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  permanent  Record  of  Con- 
gress. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
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Goldwater's  address,  delivered  August  5, 
1968,  before  the  Republican  National 
Convention,  be  printed  In  the  Rbcorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobo, 
as  follows: 

We  are  here,  all  of  lu.  to  select  and  then 
to  support,  the  men  whose  administration 
will  move  history's  mightiest  nation  out 
of  a  nightmare  of  doubt  and  disaffection  and 
into  the  daylight  of  confidence,  compassion 
and  creativity. 

We  are  not  here  to  accuse,  we  are  not  here 
to  divide.  We  are  not  here  to  bemoan  the 
past.  We  gather  here  among  other  reasons 
to  assure  the  target  which  the  preservation 
of  freedom  has  assigned  us.  This  target  Is 
not  to  be  found  In  this  convention  hall  In 
Miami;  It  Is  not  to  be  found  In  the  RepubU- 
can  Party  anywhere.  Our  assigned  target  U 
the  winning  of  the  Presidency,  the  taking 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  gain- 
ing of  strength  In  the  Senate,  the  gaining 
of  more  Republican  Governors  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  more  seats  in  the  State  Legis- 
latures of  our  fifty  states. 

We  are  here  to  deliver  a  message  to  the 
future  and  to  find  a  meaning  for  today.  We 
are  not  here  to  moan  about  yesterday.  We  can 
learn  from  yesterdays.  We  cannot  live  them 
ncr  go  back  to  them. 

on  one  yesterday,  four  years  ago.  this 
convention  rang  with  the  realization  that 
more  and  more  Americans  were  finding  less 
and  less  meaning  In  their  lives  and  hope  In 
their  future. 

For  year  after  year  since  then,  the  John- 
son-Humphrey administration  has  made 
promises,  spent  money,  spun  webs,  divided 
our  people  and  wasted  the  substance  of  this 
nation. 

But  we  cannot  ask  support  merely  on  the 
rubble  of  their  record  and  broken  promises. 
It  is  performance  that  we  always  have  offered 
and  It  Is  performance — ^not  promises — that 
we  must  continue  to  offer. 

Our  Party  stands  now,  stood  then,  and 
always  has  stood  for  the  phUosophy  that 
holds  that  the  meaning  of  a  man's  life  and 
the  hope  of  his  futtire  must  come  from 
within  himself.  It  Is  not  a  gift  that  a  na- 
tion, a  leader,  a  Congress  or  a  political  party 
can  confer  upon  him. 

Our  Party,  our  philosophy  does  not  promise 
to  give,  and  give — so  that  It  can  get  and  get. 
Our  philosophy  says  that  If  the  promlsers  and 
the  power-seekers  would  only  get  out  of  the 
way,  that  Americans  would  be  free  to  perform, 
free  to  perform  person  by  person,  people  to 
people. 

The  meanlnglessnesB  that  has  marked  and 
marred  so  many  lives  over  the  past  years 
is  summed  up  In  the  single  question  and 
complaints  so  many  have  voiced: 

"What  can  I  do?  It's  all  beyond  me."  The 
callous  response  from  the  Johnson-Humph- 
rey administration  has  been:  "Nothing.  Tou 
can  do  nothing.  We  must  do  It  for  you." 

After  January,  1969,  two  hundred  million 
Americans  can  ask  that  question  again.  What 
can  I  do? 

And  the  Republican  Administration  will 
answer: 
"Everything  I  You  can  do  everything." 
On  that  day,  my  friends.  It  will  be  people — 
and  not  politics — ^that  will  have  come  back 
to  power  In  these  re-Unlted  States. 

On  one  yesterday,  four  years  ago,  black 
Americana  In  particular  felt  that  we  had 
nothing  to  say  to  them.  Our  platform  con- 
tained long  and  strong  denunciations  of 
racism.  It  contained  long  and  strong  commit- 
ments to  civil  rights.  It  stood  head  and  shoul- 
dera  above  the  virtual  blank  on  dvll  rights 
in  the  platform  of  the  other  party.  But  black 
Americana  felt  we  had  nothing  to  say  to 
them. 
Now  they  know  different. 
Let  me  say  here  today  what  I  have  said  in 
one  way  or  another  during  my  entire  life: 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  merit  of  a  man  Is  only  to  be  found 
within  himself  and  not  on  the  surface  of  his 
skin.  There,  too,  and  not  on  the  surface  of 
laws  and  political  promises,  wlU  we  find  the 
only  enduring  answers  to  love  of  brother,  re- 
spect of  self,  and  the  end  of  discrimination. 
Black  people  do  not  need  and  no  longer 
ask  the  promises  and  the  ple-ln-the-sky  of 
white  poUtlclans.  They  have  had  enough  of 
the  promises  of  poUttcs.  They  want  a  piece 
of  the  action.  They  must  have  It!  Repub- 
licans have  never  promised  them  anything 
more  and,  mark  this — ^Republicans  have 
never  asked  anything  leas  for  all  our  citizens  I 
Because  I  feel  this  so  deeply  I  will  try  to 
emphasize  It  most  deeply. 

Laws  cannot  change  people.  Promises  can- 
not free  people.  This  tired,  frustrated,  some- 
times fearful,  sometimes  embattled  land  and 
aU  Its  people  are  sick  to  death  of  trying  to 
buUd  brotherhood  through  bureaucracy  and 
trying  to  end  discrimination  through  red 
tape. 

This  fruitful  land  cannot  live  or  prosper  In 
fear  or  In  frustration.  It  cannot  replace  the 
handshake  with  handcuffs.  It  cant  substitute 
social  psalm  singing  for  the  right  to  earn 
three  square  meals  a  day. 
We  can  turn  this  thing  around ! 
Black  power,  white  power,  green  power — 
red.  white  and  blue  power;  It  aU  adds  up  to 
people  power! 

We  are  one  people  with  many  differences. 
Within  the  oneness  we  can  afford  and  respect 
those  differences.  But  we  cannot  afford  privi- 
lege and  partisanship  In  this  matter. 

This  is  not  now  and  it  never  has  been  a 
political  matter.  It  Is  a  matter  of  very  simple 
right  and  wrong. 

It  Is  virrong  to  deny  any  man  opportunity 
in  this  land.  It  Is  wrong  to  administer  JusUce 
unequaUy  or  to  refuse  to  administer  Justice 
at  aU.  It  Is  wrong  In  any  way  to  use  the 
power  of  the  state  to  oppress  anyone  and  It 
Is  equally  vreong  to  use  the  power  of  the  state 
to  give  advantages  to  one  man  and  deny 
them  to  anotho:. 

The  power  of  people  finally  to  see  what  Is 
right  and  to  do  It,  Is  the  only  real  hope  we 
have.  The  power  of  the  state  Is  not  and  never 
has  been  the  answer.  People  are  the  problem 
and  people  are  the  answer. 

And  our  country's  next  administration,  our 
Republican  administration — will  unleash  aU 
of  that  power— all  of  that  people  power  I 

It  will  use  every  law  we  have — Jxiat  as  we 
said  we  would  four  long  years  ago.  But  It  will 
know  that  the  final  answer  Is  In  the  constant 
reiteration  for  aU  our  people  of  the  flat 
truth :  that  hate  of  race  Is  wrong,  dead  wrong, 
ugly,  vicious,  sick,  warped  and  wrong,  wrong, 
wrong. 

America,  heart,  hand  and  soul  Is  ready  now 
to  do  what  Is  right.  It  knows  what  la  right. 
It  has  been  moving  toward  It. 
In  January  we  will  be  free  to  go  all  the 

.  way  I 

Freedom,  my  friends.  Is  what  It  Is  all 
about. 

Freedom  Is  what  has  drawn  us  together 
and  It  Is  what  guides  us  as  we  meet. 

Freedom  drew  us  here  today  and  freedom 
guided  us  four  years  ago  as  freedom  has  al- 
ways guided  our  Party. 

The  freedom  In  which  we  choose  a  govern- 
ment does  not  confer  a  crown  to  rule,  but 
only  a  consent  to  be  led.  And  yet  ruinous  rule 
has  been  the  return  we  have  reaped  for  four 
imfortunate  years. 

One  man  strategy  has  bogged  us  down  In 
a  bloody  war  that  has  divided  us  at  home, 
distorted  us  abroad,  and  deprived  us  of  even 
any  widespread  understanding  of  where  we 
are  going,  how  to  get  there  or  even  where 
we  are  now. 

One-man  partisanship  has  turned  govern- 
ment into  a  factory  for  the  preparation  of 
moniunents  to  a  personality  rather  than 
being  the  performer  of  service  to  a  people. 

For  four  years,  unless  I  badly  miss  my 
guen.  millions  of  Americans  have  just  been 
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waiting  to  tell  a  certain  party  that  this  land 
Is  OUT  land,  yours  and  mine,  and  not  the  per- 
sonal preserve  or  ranch  of  any  party  or 
person. 

Those  mUllons  get  their  chance  this  year. 
They  get  their  chance  to  say  that  Americans 
ore  Individuals  and  not  numbers  In  some 
bureaucrat's  computer! 

They  get  their  chance  this  year  to  say  that 
we  consent  to  be  governed,  we  do  not  elect 
to  be  ruled ! 

They  get  their  chance  this  year  to  say  that 
more  of  the  same  won't  do.  That  we  are  two 
hundred  million  separate  and  sovereign  souls 
in  this  country — not  a  mob,  not  a  herd,  and 
certainly  not  an  ant-heap ! 

They  get  their  chance  this  year  to  say 
that  we  understand  that  government  cannot 
give  meaning  to  our  life;  that  plans  and 
promises  cannot  give  fullness  to  our  life:  that 
pleaders  and  politicians  cannot  give  dignity 
to  our  lives.  Only  we  the  people,  one  by  one. 
can  do  those  things,  achieve  those  things, 
earn  and  keep  those  things. 

We  all  get  our  chance  this  year  to  say  that 
we  want  to  be  set  free,  left  alone,  treated 
like  responsible  men  and  women  and  not 
helpless  children. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  Issues  that 
will  occupy  us  during  this  campaign.  I  know 
that  many  are  of  urgent  Importance  In  every 
detaU  and  that  they  wlU  be  discussed  In  de- 
tail, by  oiu-  candidates. 

We  cannot  discuss  all  of  those  details  In 
this  convention  and  we  could  never  have 
debated  them  In  all  the  conventions  of  all 
the  elections  of  all  the  years  of  our  entire 
history. 

We  do  not  assemble  to  quibble  and  to 
quarrel.  We  assemble  to  select  men  and  to 
state  principles. 

This  convention  Is  not  a  shopping  list, 
it  Is  a  sign  poet — not  endlessly  promising 
but  emphatically  pointing  a  way.  We  know 
and  the  country  knows  what  political  shop- 
ping lists  have  led  to.  They  have  led  to  the 
purchase  of  the  worst  possible  poUtlcal  bar- 
gains which  now  endanger  freedom  and  Its 
future. 

The  confidence  of  our  people  has  been 
dashed  nearly  to  death  In  the  yawning  gaps 
of  an  administration  that  has  put  political 
survival  on  an  exactly  even  par  with  national 
survival.  Republicans  warned  of  this  four 
years  ago.  But  that  was  yesterday.  Tomor- 
row. Republicans  vrtll  restore  confidence  by 
electing  men  who.  very  simply,  will  level 
with  the  American  people  and  who  will  de- 
mand that  every  man  and  woman  paid  by 
your  tax  dollars  do  the  samel 

The  security  of  our  people  has  been  dis- 
sipated by  the  absurdltlee  of  an  administra- 
tion that  has  permitted  free  world  alliances 
to  crvunble.  Republicans  warned  of  this  four 
years  ago.  But  that  was  yesterday  also.  To- 
morrow. Republicans  will  begin  to  restore 
that  seciu'lty  by  reaching  out  once  again  to 
become  part  of  the  world,  to  become  a  part- 
ner In  the  world  and  not  a  lonely  recluse, 
huddling  at  home  behind  a  wall  of  regula- 
tions and  secret  diplomacy  and  a  dangerous 
Isolationism. 

And  let  me  say  that  when  a  Republican 
administration  sees  signs  of  freedom  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  as  we  now  are  seeing  In 
Czechoslovakia,  It  will  not  sit  on  Its  hands — 
it  will  applaud  with  those  hands  as  loud  as  It 
can  and  ask,  "How  can  we  help?"  RepubU- 
cans  always  will  ask  of  men  wanting  to  be 
free  anywhere — how  can  we  help?  And  note 
I  said  "ask"— not  "teU." 

The  Integrity  of  our  people  has  been  abused 
in  the  massive  ego  of  an  administration  that 
has  denounced  dissent,  dodged  debate, 
dodged  Justice  and  been  Insensitive  to  dif- 
ferences. Republicans  warned  of  this  four 
years  ago.  But  that  was  yesterday.  Tomorrow, 
a  Republican  administration  will  restore  the 
Integrity  of  dissent  and  difference  by  elect- 
ing candidates  and  following  principles  dedi- 
cated to  the  notion  that  government  is  insti- 
tuted among  men  to  protect  their  right  to 
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dlMOM  and  to  be  dll  went  and  Mfw  to 
Smmisb  that  right  for  Itt  own  conywUanoa 
or  even  lt«  own  poUtlet  1  aafaty  or  aarrmi. 

•me  Ktonttty  of  our  j  •opto  i»a»  Xmai  ^ 
tortad  in  the  defeatUm  >f  an  admlnlatraUon 
that  has  seen  nothing  mt  problema  In  the 
exuberance  of  a  general  on.  nothing  but  i»o- 
grama  In  the  potential  o  r  a  natton,  and  noth- 
ing but  Blogana  In  the  aaplratlona  of  what 
can  be  the  moet  produe  Ive,  peaceful,  und«r- 
■tandlng.  achieving,  ant  exciting  time  In  the 
blatory  of  mankind. 

Now  perhaps  Republican*  have  been  re- 
mlaa  here.  Perhapa  we  :  lave.  al»o.  let  a  gen- 
eration gap  grow  In  ou  own  thinking.  Cer- 
tainly It  U  true  that  th(  Ude  of  Uberty.  even 
of  Ubertarlanlam  that  i  una  through  aU  B«- 
pubUcanlBm  haa  sameh(  w  escaped  ttie  notice 
of  some  of  those  who  most  loudly  caU  for 
Uberty  today.  ^  ^^    ^       .     . 

Perhaps  we  too  often  have  let  the  heart  of 
RepubUcanlsm  be  covei  ed  by  the  good,  gray 
bualnaaa  suits  of  sound  Republican  reepect 
for  honest  trade,  Induitry  and  labor.  But, 
so  help  me.  and  as  hard  as  It  wlU  be  for  some 
who  wUl  hear  me  tonli  [ht  to  believe  It.  the 
heart  of  RepubUcanlsi  i  always  has  beaten 
with  aidor  and  respest  for  the  youngest 
dr«ms  of  aU — the  drei  ma  of  people.  People 
Uberated'to  Uve  their  1  vea  as  they  see  fit  so 
1(^  as  tiiey  do  not  hai  m  or  hinder  the  Uvea 
of  others. 

That  U  stlU  the  heirt  of  RepubUcanlsm 
and  m  our  minds  w«  know  that  heart  U 

right.  . 

Today  there  is  talk  o :  a  "new  poUtlca"  and 
yet  all  we  see  la  the  ss  me  old  weary  politics 
of  promise  and  progran  . 

Republicans  cannot  tag  their  politics  as 
new  and  many  would  :  lesltate  to  tag  It  pol- 
itics at  aU— but  they  can  tag  their  jwlnd- 
ples  as  the  politics  of  people,  politics  for 
people,  and  politics  by  people— poUttcs  with 
the  goal  of  letting  pee  pie  be  thenuelveMi 

Now  there  Is  ample  t  rldence  that  I  am  not 
a  poUUdan— but  theie  also  Is  ample  evi- 
dence that  I  am  a  Rep  ibllcani 

And  so  this  Republl  can,  this  one  Repub- 
Ucan  among  many  pee  a  and  many  frlenda— 
and  a  nation  of  nelgl  bors  In  clttaenahlp — 
thU  one  Republican  'rho  looks  forward  to 
getting  back  to  WaahU  igton  even  if  It  U  the 
long  way,  this  Republ  can  asks  of  this  con- 
ventton  and  this  Part  r  only  one  thing: 

Pride  In  our  prlndp  es  and  determination 
to  follow  them. 

Ours  are  the  prlnclpl »  of  Uberty  and  never 
has  a  world  been  mon  ready  for  them  or  a 
generation  more  receptive. 

Outs  are  the  prlnci  >les  above  all  of  the 
sovereignty  of  person  t  gainst  all  the  preten- 
sions of  poUtlcal  powei   and  programing. 

We  Americans  are  nit  cogs  In  a  political 
nuushlne. 

We  are  not  numbers  on  a  trlpUcate  form: 
we  are  free  men  and  wc  men. 

We  are  each  of  us  »  person,  each  of  us 
Important,  each  of  us  born  free  and  with  a 
potential  that  should  never  be  bounded  by 
more  than  our  own  a>illty  and  exertion. 

Liberty  such  as  this  Is  found  In  the  mood 
and  In  the  manner  ol  a  people  and  not  in 
the  guided  tours  of  in  elected  elite.  It  Is 
found,  rather.  In  the  election  of  men  who 
know  that  Uberty's  waj  Is  walked  one  by  one. 
by  living,  thinking,  str  ving  men  and  women 
everywhere  and  that  p  olltlcs  and  poUUdana 
are  assigned  only  the  Job  of  guardtng  the 
way,  keeping  it  open. 

When  they  block  tb  st  way  they  miist  go, 
or  liberty  wlU  go. 

This  convention  wU:  select  the  team  who, 
with  aU  our  dtlzens.  will  now  tear  down 
the  roadblocks  of  political  arrogance. 

This  convention  wll  select  the  team  who, 
with  aU  of  our  dtizei  s,  wUl  retire  the  red- 
tape  engineers  of  ourllong  frustration. 

This  convention  wiu\  select  the  team  who, 
with  all  our  dtlzens,  wlU  deliver  this  plain, 
dear  and  simple  meseage  In  a  wonderful  new 
year:  The  way  Is  clear!  Clear  for  those  who 
are  not  ashamed  of  t  sing  American;  clear 
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tor  those  whoee  faith  Is  strong:  dear  for 
thoae  of  courage;  clear  for  aU  Americana. 
Let  UB  provide  the  leaderahlp.  then  foUow  It. 


September  5,  1968 


September  5,  1968 


LAW  AND  ORDER 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  BUCHEL 

or  XLLXKOIS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRK8KNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  September  4.  1988 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  seems 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  discussion  these  days 
on  the  subject  of  "law  and  order"  and  It 
appMuv  that  this  will  be  one  of  the  major 
issues  during  the  upcomln«  campaign. 
During  the  congressional  recess  for  the 
month  of  August,  two  editorials  aK>eaxed 
In  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  discussing 
some  aspects  of  this  critical  social  prob- 
lem and  I  Include  the  editorials  at  this 
point  In  the  Rscoko  : 

I  From  the  PeorU  (111.)  Journal  Star, 
Aug.  14.  I»e8] 

ABA   PAB8X8  TKX   BUCK   AOAIH 

(By  C.  L.  Dancey) 

The  American  Bar  AasocUtton  haa  hdd 
another  national  convention  and  once  again 
managed  to  make  asses  of  themselves. 

The  last  time  the  ABA  made  newa  was 
when  It  decided  It  was  the  business  of  the 
national  prees  to  solve  procedural  problema 
in  court  by  handling  crime  with  cenaonblp 
and  secrecy.  ^     . 

This  time  ABA  members  passed  the  buck 
again — In  a  different  direction,  and  agreed 
that  "Law  and  Order"  Is  an  Inapt  phrase,  be- 
cause "Law"  doean't  have  anything  to  do 
with  "Order."  and  cant  do  anything  about 
it.  "Order"  Is  up  to  the  sociologists — ^not  to 

t.Yimm 

If  thU  were  true,  we  should  dismantle  this 
entire  massive  multl-bUUon  dollar  legal 
machinery  we  have  constructed  In  this  coun- 
try and  re-Invest  the  money  m  "social  work." 

The  tragedy  U  that  the  "Rule  ol  Law"  on 
which  the  whole  of  this  and  every  civilization 
has  been  built  Is  being  deeerted  by  a  sizable 
group  of  Its  spedallzed  practtttoners. 

A  body  of  the  organization.  i4>parentiy,  la 
eager  to  enjoy  the  personal  prlvllegea  and 
profits  of  practice  but  equally  eager  to  avoid 
the  public  responslblUty  Involved. 

Led  by  the  retiring  chief  JusUoe  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  UJS..  and  the  attorney 
general  of  the  U.S.,  the  ABA  convention  waa 
an  endless  serlee  of  appeals  to  "drop  out" 
of  the  problem,  to  pass  the  buck,  to  proclaim 
that  "law"  plays  no  decisive  role  and  that 
crime  and  disorder  q>rlng  soldy  from  poverty 
and  cannot  possibly  be  dealt  with  except  by 
relieving  that  poverty. 

The  poUcy  of  the  American  Bar  association 
now  appeara  to  be  that  the  "law"  abdicates 
its  reqmnslbUltlee  to  deal  with  crime  and 
the  abuses  of  thedtlzenry  on  the  one  hand, 
and  demands/'tEabv  the  news  media  be 
muzzled  so  >hat  this  ^'do  nothing,  "appease- 
ment" policy  cannot  bevreported  dally  to  the 
pubUct  o  1 

Curiously,  there  was  ope  dissenting  vote— 
and  It  came  from  outside  the  American  bar. 
from  a  visiting  British  Jurist,  Lord  Justice 
John  Wldgery  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  ol 
England.  ' 

He  expressed  some  shock  that  police  were 
never  mentioned,  and  told  them  flatly  that 
there  Is  no  way  to  keep  the  peace  except 
through  an  "efficient  police  force." 

He  pointed  out  that  Nad  bombs  produced 
a  masdve  "\irban  renewal"  replacing  the 
bombed  out  slums  of  England,  and  that  So- 
dallat  Britain's  "Robin  Hood  poUdes"  of  tak- 
ing from  the  rich  and  pouring  out  the  funds 
to  the  poor  has  produced  no  reduction  In 


the  crime  rate  but  quite  the  oppodte— In- 
creasea  In  aU  categorlea. 

Ha  said  flatly  that  the  "loss  of  discipline" 
Is  responsible  for  the  increases  in  crime  and 
disorder  In  the  whole  western  world,  and 
that  while  the  doctrine  of  "permissiveness" 
has  enabled  many  young  people  to  develc^ 
more  fuUy  than  might  otherwise  have  been 
the  case,  the  "price"  for  this  Is  a  constant 
Increase  In  the  nimxber  of  "undisciplined 
louts"  among  us. 

"Law  and  order  Is  the  greatest  prlvUege 
that  a  citizen  can  enjoy  .  .  ."  he  told  them 
and  cauUoned  the  American  lawyers  that 
"there  should  be  no  bargain  and  no  conces- 
sion  for  those   who  would   have  It  other- 

It  was  a  small  dent  In  the  stampede  of  the 
American  Bar  association  to  escape  from  the 
tradlUonal  responslbUlty  of  "the  law"  to 
provide  a  workable  system  for  maintaining 
domestic  peace. 

It  U  clearly  "fashionable"  to  seek  magi- 
cal "sodal"  answers  to  problems  of  force  and 
violence,  but  It  Is  abstud  when  It  becomes 
"fsshlonable"  to  conalder  that  such  are  the 
only  answers  and  that  such  efforts  can 
function  without  the  support  of  an  effective 
system  of  law  enforcement. 

It  la  the  last  straw  when  such  an  ap- 
proach Is  taken  by  the  comfortable  profes- 
sionals whose  duty  and  responslbUlty  U  to 
make  the  legal  machinery  effective. 

And  It  U  manUeeUy  absurd  when  they 
defy  the  facts  of  record,  which  show  a  mas- 
sive reduction  In  the  scope  of  poverty  simul- 
taneously with  a  massive  increase  In  crime, 
and  postulate  the  opposite  theory! 

The  only  conduslon  Is  that  for  the  past 
two  years  the  American  Bar  AssocUtton  has 
specialized  In  "funking"  its  responslblUties 
toward  improving  the  effectiveness  of  law 
In  favor  of  passing  the  buck  to  other  pro- 
fessions of  which  they  know  far  too  Uttie, 
and  concerning  which  they  adopt  faahlon- 
able,  cocktaU-party-type  doctrines. 

Does  the  ABA  reaUy  represent  the  legal 
profesdon  In  this  country?  Have  the  Uw- 
yeis  generaUy.  reaUy  become  this  decadent? 
This  cowardly?  Thla  contemptuous  of  their 
own  profesdon  and  role  In  society? 

Are  they  only  around  to  make  money?  With 
no  responslblUty  to  affect  the  climate  of  so- 
ciety? 
This  Is  mdeed  shocking. 

mom  the  PeorU  (Hi.)  Journal  Star. 

Aug.  10,  19081 

Law  and  Ouza  Vzastm  Social  Nkkds 

(By  C.  L.  Dancey) 

We  confess  to  bdng  nettied  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Olark.  and  a  series  of  speakers  at  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Assodation— by  Gov.  Sam  Shapiro 
(fw  whom  we  have  a  very  high  regard),  by 
Sen.  Hubert  H\unphrey,— by  aU  those  who 
speak  of  "sodal  needs"  being  "the  real  an- 
swer" and  "law  and  order"  as  something  only 
"on  the  side." 

When  did  "law  and  order"  cease  to  be  a 
basic  "sodal  need?"  When  did  "law  and  or- 
der" cease  to  have  anything  to  do  with  sodal 
change,  social  climate?  When  was  the  role 
of  restramt,  accountabUlty  and  dlsdpllne 
dropped  from  the  sdence  of  sociology? 

I  missed  It.  ^    . 

It  is  still  my  understanding  that  the  bade 
social  advance  that  most  drastically  changed 
the  social  climate  and  the  quaUty  of  life  In 
the  western  world  occurred  when  the  concept 
of  crime  prevention  and  organization  of  regu- 
lar police  forces  came  Into  being. 

Lawleasness  was  at  a  particularly  and  pecu- 
liarly xtgh  levd  ...  It  had  become  a  char- 
acteristic associated  with  American  sodety 
and,  strange  as  It  seems  today,  with  Brltlsb 
society. 

Then  came  poUoe  forces,  and  no  other 
drastic  sodal  change,  and  America  and 
gwgi^nrt  quickly  became  models  of  security 
and  tranquility  in  the  world— thus  going 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 


The  respect  for  law  then  marked  the 
Anglo-American  world  for  a  long  period. 

Then,  came  a  series  of  "reform"  Ideas,  crip- 
pling what  had  been  normal  poUce  practices 
and  especlaUy  the  prevention  role  of  poUce 
in  the  United  States— without  slmUar 
changes  In  Britain. 

In  asplte  of  a  greater  prosperity  In  Amer- 
ica, in  spite  of  a  rate  of  three  mllUon  people 
moving  out  of  the  "poverty  bracket"  annual- 
ly (Indudlng  last  year  according  to  the  OEO 
figures),  crime  In  the  United  States  began, 
simultaneously  with  a  series  of  "Uberal" 
court  decisions,  to  skyrocket.  It  now  outruns 
popuUtion  growth  spectacularly  m  epidemic 
fashion. 

History  contains  many  such  examples  of 
where  domestic  peace  was  achieved  (by  good 
regimes  and  bad)  not  by  "painless"  social  de- 
vices, but  by  the  dedicated  appUcation  of 
"law  and  order"  producing  a  vast  sodal 
change  throughout  the  land. 

Where  Is  the  example  of  domestic  peace 
achieved  without  poUce  action,  but  by  some 
other  mystic  means  of  "social  action?" 

It  la  not  to  be  fotind. 

The  separation  of  "law  and  order"  from 
"social  action"  and  "social  needs"  seems  to 
be  a  device  for  people  placed  In  positions  of 
direct  respondblUty  seeking  to  shirk  that 
respondbUlty — to  pick  up  their  paychecks 
and  avoid  their  unpleasant  duty. 

For  the  separation  is  unreal.  "Law  and  or- 
der" Is  a  prime  "social  need."  It  is  Indeed  an 
absolute  social  necessity.  It  Is  a  proven,  ef- 
fective form  of  sodal  action.  It  Is  an  In- 
escapable part  of  the  whole  neceadty  for  ef- 
fective sodal  action. 

They  are  not  "oppodte"  things  or  sep- 
arate things. 

They  are  completdy  Intermixed,  part  and 
parcel  of  each  other. 

The  "argument"  is  phoney. 

It  is  a  poUtlcal  device  for  some,  and  pure 
InteUectual  cowardice  for  others. 

UnhappUy,  our  problems  require  facing 
facts,  pleasant  and  unpleasant  alike  because 
they  won't  be  solved  by  finding  attractive 
garden  paths  of  promise  to  run  down. 

We  had  some  experience  with  that  In  re- 
cent years.  The  bright  blossoms  of  promise 
led  us  Into  a  Jungle  of  weeds. 
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serve  you  in  Congress.  So  far  this  year  I  have 
had  a  92.7%  voting  record.  Because  Con- 
gress Is  In  sesdon,  Congressmen  from  aU  over 
the  nation  wlU  not  be  able  to  be  home  as 
much  as  they  would  like  to.  However,  I  wlU 
attend  as  many  meetings  as  poedble  at  home 
and  still  not  neglect  my  Job  as  your  Con- 
gressman m  Waahmgton. 

WHAT'S    AHBAD  . 

Althotigh  Congress  haa  not  yet  completed 
action  on  a  number  of  bills  such  as  Labor, 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  Agriculture 
and  others,  the  Congress  could  complete 
action  by  October  16,  except  for  the  likelihood 
of  a  mibuster  over  the  President's  insistence 
that  the  Senate  confirm  his  choices  for  the 
Supreme  Court.  Many  feel  the  primary  reason 
for  the  Preddent  keepmg  Congress  in  sesdon 
Is  his  determination  to  obtain  the  confirma- 
tion of  hlB  appointees,  Abe  Fortas  and  Homer 
Thomberry,  as  Chief  Justice  and  Associate 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Look  for  the  Senate  to  resist  pressure  and 
not  confirm  appointments  even  though  Con- 
gress Is  held  in  sesdon. 

JUUICIAI,  QUAUnCATIONS 

Though  a  Congressman  does  not  take  part 
In  the  Senate's  confirmation  of  Supreme 
Court  appointees,  I  have  Introduced  a  blU 
which.  If  it  became  law,  would  guarantee 
that  only  qualified  Jurists  be  named  to  our 
nation's  h^hest  court.  At  present,  an  sp- 
pomtee  does  not  even  have  to  be  an  attorney, 
much  less  a  Judge.  The  bill  provides  no  one 
can  be  appointed  to  Supreme  Court  who  has 
less  than  four  years'  experience  as  Judge  on 
a  state's  highest  court  or  a  federal  appellate 
court.  Chief  Justice  would  have  to  have  four 
years'  experience  on  Supreme  Court.  Thla 
will  give  us  a  better  Supreme  Court. 
ansaiAK  ikvasion 

FoUowlng  the  Pueblo  incident  where  the 
U.  S.  took  no  action  to  force  the  release  of 
our  sailors  and  ship  captured  on  the  high 
seas  by  the  North  Koreans,  I  predicted  we 
would  see  more  events  where  the  Commu- 


PLETCHER     THOMPSON     REPORTS 
FROM  X3S.  CONGRESS 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

or   GBOIOIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Wednesday.  September  4.  1968 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  order  to  make  my  newsletter 
available  to  as  many  people  as  possible 
in  the  Congress  and  all  of  those  receiv- 
ing the  CowGRkSsiONAi  Record,  I  insert 
the  text  of  the  newsletter  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks,  as  follows: 

Flztcbxb  Thoicfsok  RKPOBTS  TO  TOU  FKOX 
UJB.  COITOBBSS 


iMtna 

DBAS  FkiXHS:  The  90th  Congress  Is  now 
back  in  sesdon  after  having  recessed  for  the 
National  Democratic  and  Republican  Con- 
ventions. I  took  advantage  of  the  recess  by 
TnnWng  a  number  of  speeches  and  talking  to 
as  many  people  as  poedble  to  determine  their 
views  on  matters  confronting  the  Congress. 
Yet  I  did  not  get  as  many  opinions  on  the 
national  Issues  as  I  would  like  to  have  had. 

UTTLZ  CAMFAUM  TUCZ 

The  Preddent  has  Indicated  that  he  wlU 
keep  the  Congress  In  sesdon  aU  the  way 
throogh  the  November  elections.  As  your  Oon- 
gteaman.  my  first  duty  is  to  repreeent  and 
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nlsts  would  become  bolder.  beUevlng  the 
United  States  did  not  have  the  backbone 
to  stand  up  to  them.  The  Russian  invadon 
of  Czechoslovakia  and  Its  occupation  Is  prob- 
ably only  one  of  a  series  of  thrusts  which 
wUl  be  made  by  the  Communists  through- 
out the  world,  for  they  beUeve  we  are  too  ^ 
timid  to  resist.  Let  them  not  underestimate 
our  strength  for  we  are  stiU  the  most  power- 
ful country  in  tbfi  world. 

iKz'a  aaooxD 

American  thoughts  have  been  focused  on 
General  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower's  record  of 
service.  He  led  us  to  victory  In  North  Africa 
and  Europe  in  World  War  n.  He  ended  the 
Korean  War  when  he  became  Preddent.  Lit- 
tle known,  however.  Is  Ike's  record  regard- 
ing law  and  order  In  the  Nation's  CapltaL 
Official  figures  of  EMstrlct  of  Columbia  PoUoe 
show  that  the  crime  rate  in  1954  when  he 
took  office  was  2,524  per  100,000  people  and 
by  the  end  of  his  term  In  1960  It  had  dropped 
to  2,472.  Since  that  time.  In  the  last  eight 
years,  the  rate  has  risen  to  6360  per  100.000. 
The  last  time  the  United  States  had  a  bal- 
anced budget  was  In  1960,  Ike's  last  year  as 
President.  In  1968,  we  went  In  debt  by  more 
than  $26,000,000,000.00  which  equals  about 
$500.00  for  the  average  Amerlcai^  famUy. 
That's  quite  a  legacy  to  leave  to  your  coun- 
try. 

askhto  tottb  oranoN 

As  your  Congressman  It  Is  my  prlvUege  to 
serve  you  In  Washington.  However,  to  serve 
you  best,  I  need  to  know  what  you  think.  WlU 
you  help  by  answering  this  questionnaire 
and  mailing  it  to  my  Washington  Office  at 
1641  Longworth  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 
20515.  Please  feel  free  to  give  more  detaUed 
answers  on  a  separate  sheet.  In  a  future 
newsletter  I  will  report  to  you  the  results  of 
how  you  and  your  ndghbors  repUed. 

It  Is  a  high  honor  for  me  to  serve  you  In 
Congress. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Fletchxx  Thompson. 

Jfember  of  Congreu. 


Do  you  favof— 


Yn 


No 


Undacided 


1.  Th«  igriculture  program  whWi  tikes  land  out  ot  production  and  pays  for  crops  not  a 

2.  R4u^ni  Supreme  Court  judges  to  have  prior  experience  as  a  judge  before  being  D 

3a.  A*(»G(£big  to  North  Korea  and  paying  Wacl(mail  to  obuin  the  release  ol  our  service-  □ 
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THE  YOUTHfUL  COURAGE  OP  GLEN 
KEIU 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  5.  1968 
Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  day 
when  so  much  is  heard  of  the  misdeeds 
and  evasions  of  responsibility  by  young 
people,  I  am  honored  to  call  attention  to 
the  heroism  of  my  young  constituent. 
Glen  Keir,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Glen  risked  his  own  life  to  save  Andy 
Boll,  aged  5,  from  the  1^  waters  of  the 
Olentangy  River. 

This  story  of  youthful  courage  is  told 
in  these  words  by  Ned  Stout,  in  the 
Columbus  Dispatch : 


(By  Ned  Stout) 

Andy  Boll,  the  penny-bright,  5-year-old 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  BoU  of  3679  Olen- 
tangy Blvd.,  went  "looking  for  clams"  Mon- 
day afternoon  on  the  Olentangy  River  Ice  be- 
side Northmoor  Park. 

Andy,  a  Iclndergarten  pupU  at  Clinton  Ele- 
mentary School,  has  found  clams  there  be- 
fore, he  said.  "They're  dirty  and  gold  In- 
side," Andy  explained  to  a  reporter  Wednes- 
day. 

Andy  had  been  cautioned  against  going  to 
the  river,  "right  behind  our  house,"  and  he 
didn't  let  his  mother  know  he  was  going. 

The  lltUe  boy's  sister  Amy,  who  Is  8,  got  on 
her  bicycle  and  rode  about  the  neighbor- 
hood looking  for  her  brother  when  Mrs.  BoU 
could  not  find  Andy. 

Andy  had  fallen  throtigh  the  Ice  and 
pltinged,  screanUng,  Into  the  ley  water. 

Nearby,  a  big  and  affable  student  at  North 
High  School  special  class.  17-year-old  Olen 
Kelr.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  W.  J.  Kelr  of  11» 
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Wedneaday,  September  4.  1968 

Mr.  KUYKENDA  jL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
order  to  keep  the  n  cord  straight  in  the 
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crumpled  the  fender  of  his  red  Dodge  while 
fleeing  (at  an  estimated  40  mph)  from  a 
pursuing  police  car.  The  car's  glass  was  un- 
broken; yet  It  took  180  stitches  to  dose 
gashes  in  Holt's  face  and  head.  Holt  contends 
that  the  two  oops  dragged  him  from  his 
car  and  beat  him.  The  oops  maintain  that 
Holt's  injuries  came  In  the  crash,  but  do  not 
explain  why  no  blood  was  found  on  the  white 
upholstery  of  his  car. 

"Lsst  month  Robert  Stewart,  21,  emerged 
from  a  grocery  and  was  challenged  by  two 
cops.  "Hey  come  here,"  commanded  one, 
grabbing  his  arm.  "Get  yourself  off  this  cor- 
ner right  now."  When  Stewart  replied  that  he 
vraa  there  to  buy  canned  mUk,  the  cop  spat, 
"Don't  go  getting  smart."  Stewart  and  eight 
witnesses  claim  that  be  was  grappled  Into 
the  squad  car  and  pounded  with  night  stick, 
fist  and  flasiillgbt.  Subsequent  photos  show 
Stewart's  nose  broken,  eyes  swollen  nearly 
shut  on  a  puffy  face,  the  back  of  his  bead 
cratered  by  deep  open  wound.  Stewart  re- 
ceived a  probationary  sentence  for  loitering 
and  resisting  arrest. 

"Deepened  frustration.  Pour  ranking  cops 
were  dismissed  in  a  brutality  incident  last 
year,  but  all  have  been  reinstated  \inder  the 
administration  of  Mayor  Loeb.  Such  wrist- 
spanking  discipline  deepens  Negro  frustra- 
tion. So  does  the  chest-thumping  of  Fire  and 
Police  Director  Prank  Holloman,  who  recently 
promised  an  applauding  white  civic  club  that 
if  Memphis'  Negroes  revert  to  "lawlessness," 
as  he  put  It,  "we'll  knock  them  on  their  ass." 
There  was  further  frustration  when  a  bid  by 
Negroes  to  prevent  a  sales-tax  rise — partly  to 
finance  a  50-man  Increase  in  the  police 
force — was  defeated.  The  tax  lilke  passed  3 
to  2,  which  is  roughly  the  ratio  of  whites  to 
Negroes  In  Memphis." 

Here  are  the  facts,  as  Press-Sdmitar  re- 
porters found  them,  on  eight  apparent 
charges  in  Time's  story: 

1 MAYOR'S  ALOormss 

Said  Mayor  Loeb  today: 
"I  am  accused  of  being  aloof.  I  don't  see 
how  I  could  become  more  involved.  Long  be- 
fore I  became  mayor,  when  I  was  elected 
commissioner  of  public  works,  I  was  the  first 
man  to  get  these  garbage  workers  vacations, 
sick  pay  and  grievance  machinery.  They  never 
had  these  things  before. 

"Since  I  took  office  on  Jan.  1,  I  have  ap- 
pointed more  Negroes  to  commissions  and 
high  city  offices  than  ever  before,  including 
Odell  Horton  to  be  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Hospitals.  And  I'm  saying 
right  now,  publicly,  he  is  doing  a  damned 
good  job. 

"I  have  appointed  the  first  Negroes  to  the 
Memphis  Light,  Oas  and  Water  Division 
Board,  the  Airport  Commission  and  to  the 
Park  Commission.  I  have  appointed  or  re- 
appointed many  others. 

"So  far  as  my  relations  with  Negroes  are 
concerned,  I  have  opened  my  doors  to  the 
public,  both  white  and  black,  every  Thursday 
to  listen  to  complaints.  I  answer  every  letter 
I  receive,  from  white  or  black  citizens.  Only 
this  week  I  received  a  very  warm  letter  of 
thanks  from  a  Negro  Vietnam  war  veteran 
whom  I  helped  to  get  a  better  Job,  so  he  could 
support  his  family. 

"I  beUeve  I  am  the  best  fMend  the  Negroes 
in  this  town  have  and  many  of  them  know  It." 

a — POLICX   "BXAVT-RANDBDIIXaS"  TOWARD 
NXORORS 

Prank  HoUoman,  director  of  Fire  and  Po- 
lice, said  today : 

"In  December,  before  I  took  office  I  made 
a  television  appearance  in  which  I  said, 
speaking  to  both  white  and  Negro  dtisens, 
that  from  now  on  there  would  be  no  second- 
er third-class  citizens,  but  only  first-class 
citizens. 

"In  January,  immediately  after  taking  of- 
fice I  issued  an  order  to  all  police  offloers, 
directing  them  to  use  courtesy  titles  (Mr. 
and  Mrs.)  in  dealing  with  Negroes.  I  have 
repeated  that  order.  Both  I  and  Chief  Henry 
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Lux  have  personally  speared  at  roll  calls 
before  all  the  men,  reminding  them  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  earn  the  respect  of  all  the 
citizens  and  warning  them  about  any  con- 
duct that  could  be  termed  police  brutality. 

"Since  the  first  of  the  year  I  have  Insti- 
tuted a  re-tralnlng  program  for  aU  veteran 
officers  and  human  relations  has  been  one 
of  the  items  we  stressed  most.  I  have  in- 
vited two  prominent  Negro  leaders.  Judge 
Ben  Hooks  and  Odell  Horton,  to  lecture  to 
each  one  of  these  retraining  sessions.  I  gave 
them  a  free  hand  to  say  what  they  wanted 
to  say,  and  I  can  tell  you  they  have  been 
laying  it  on  the  line,  with  my  blessings  and 
support. 

"I  have  also  placed  two  Negro  poUoe  lieu- 
tenants in  positions  of  command  where  they 
tiave  supervision  over  white  officers. 

"We  have  gone  out  of  our  way  to  recniit 
Negro  police  officers  and  I  can  say  almost  60 
per  cent  of  our  next  recruit  class  will  be 
Negroes.  I  don't  know  what  more  I  can  do 
than  this." 

3 — nrrr  "docttmented"  casks  or  brutautt 

Holloman  pointed  out  that  the  "docu- 
mentation" consisted  of  testimony  by  wit- 
nesses before  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
without  cross-examination  or  rebuttal  teetl- 
mony. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  NAACP  and 
other  Negro  agencies  had  declined  his  in- 
vitation to  bring  these  cases  to  him  for  in- 
vestigation. 

"We  have  investigated  33  cases  brought 
to  ova  attention  since  Jan.  I,  from  other 
sources.  Two  of  these  were  substantiated  and 
the  officers  disciplined.  In  a  number  of 
others,  where  testimony  was  conflicting,  we 
took  no  action,  but  we  did  have  a  talk  with 
the  officers  accused,  pointing  out  the  serioiu- 
ness  of  the  acts  they  were  accused  of.  We  also 
took  those  unsubstantiated  cases  to  our  re- 
training classes,  had  them  read  and  analyzed 
before  all  the  men.'' 

4 THS  HOLT  CASK 

Urns  reported  that  Holt  "crumpled  a  fend- 
er" while  fleeing  from  police  at  «n  esti- 
mated 40  miles  per  hour. 

ActuaUy,  according  to  Officer  B.  O.  Cox  and 
J.  S.  Coop,  who  chased  Holt,  the  speed  was 
from  90  to  100  miles  per  hour  and  the  chase 
lasted  some  five  to  six  miles  during  which 
Holt  ran  three  red  lights  and  at  least  seven 
stop-signs  at  high  speed.  He  drove  without 
lights  and  crashed  his  way  through  a  road 
block. 

Even  when  the  case  was  tried  in  Traffic 
Court  yesterday  the  driver  of  the  car  struck 
by  Holt,  Herbert  Moon.  36  of  329  Peebles,  also 
a  Negro,  testtfled  that  Holt  was  going  at  least 
65  miles  an  hour  when  he  struck  Moon's  car. 
This,  after  laying  down  some  300  feet  of  skid 
marks.  Such  skid  marks,  acccffdlng  to  skid 
mark  charts,  would  indicate  speeds  as  high 
as  70  to  80  miles  per  hour,  without  counting 
the  impact. 

In  court  Holt  was  not  put  on  the  stand  by 
his  attorney,  former  mayor  WllUam  B.  In- 
gram, and  no  testimony  of  brutaUty  was 
introduced. 

Cox  testified  that  when  poUce  approached 
the  Holt  car  after  the  crash  that  Holt,  bleed- 
ing from  injuries  received  in  the  crash,  came 
out  of  the  car  swinging  a  large  screw  driver, 
striking  Officer  Coop  on  the  head.  The  screw 
driver  was  shown  in  court.  Cox  testified  and 
Coop  wrote  in  his  report,  that  they  did  strike 
Holt  to  subdue  him.  Judge  Beverly  Boiishe 
fined  Holt  $61  each  on  charges  of  resisting 
arrest  and  reckless  driving,  merging  and  dis- 
missing the  three  red  light  and  seven  stop 
sign  charges.  Holt  was  held  to  the  state  on 
a  reckless  driving  charge.  None  of  the  charges 
was  refuted  or  denied  in  court. 

6 — THX  SRWART  CASE 

Thts*  Is  one  immediate  discrepancy  In. the 
Time  version  and  witnesses'  statements  to 
the  PoUce  Internal  Security  Bureau.  Time 
said  Stewart  was  buying  a  can  of  milk  whUs 
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the  witness  himself  said  It  was  a  can  of 
Vienna  sausage. 

Other  than  this,  the  record  does  show  that 
Stewart  and  several  witnesses  did  accuse 
police  of  beating  blm  and  squirting  Mace  in 
bis  face. 

The  poUoe  version  is  that  officers  went  to 
■nigg  and  Mississippi  in  answer  to  a  disturb- 
ance caU  on  the  night  of  May  38.  Officers 
J.  8.  Coop  and  B.  O.  Cox,  the  same  officers 
as  m  the  Holt  case,  said  they  found  a  crowd 
and  everyone  ran  at  sight  at  poUce  except 
Stewart. 

The  officers  said  they  ordered  him  to  leave, 
then  drove  away.  When  they  came  by  again 
several  minutes  later  they  found  Stewart  stiU 
there,  they  said.  When  the  officers  attempted 
to  arrest  him  he  began  cursing  and  fighting, 
striking  one  of  the  officers,  they  testified. 

They  also  said  they  struck  him,  but  that 
he  was  not  seriously  injured  untU  after  he 
reached  John  Oaston  Hospital  and  refused 
to  aUow  doctors  to  treat  him.  They  said  it 
appeared  he  suffered  a  broken  arm  when 
he  leaped  out  of  bed  whUe  handcuffed  to 
the  bed. 

The  record  also  shows  that  Stewart  did  not 
come  to  poUce  with  his  complaint,  but  that 
officers  of  the  Internal  Seciurity  Bureau  went 
to  his  home  to  obtain  a  statement. 

Stewart  has  a  long  poUce  record  going 
back  to  April,  1962,  when,  as  a  juvenUe,  he 
was  sentenced  to  two  years  at  PikeviUe  on 
an  armed  robbery  charge.  He  has  since  re- 
ceived prison  sentences  on  two  convictions, 
one  on  auto  theft  and  the  other  on  carrying 
a  pistol. 

S REINSTATEMENT    OF   OFFICERS 

The  Police  Internal  Secxirlty  Bureau  did 
find  evidence  of  brutality  on  the  part  of  the 
four  officers,  including  an  Inspector  and  three 
lieutenants. 

The  evidence  was  presented  to  the  old  City 
Commission,  which  dismissed  the  officers 
from  the  force.  The  officers  appealed  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  which  after  a 
hearing,  ordered  them  reinstated.  The  case 
was  also  presented  to  the  Orand  Jury,  which 
refused  to  indict  them. 

The  Grand  Jury  which  did  not  indict  any- 
one in  the  case  of  the  four  detectives  con- 
sisted of  five  Negroee  and  seven  white  men. 

But  all  this  happened  four  months  before 
Loeb  and  his  administration  took  office.  In 
fact  it  happened  l>efore  the  city  election 
last  November. 

7 HOLLOMAN 'S  STATEMENT 

Holloman  is  accused  of  making,  at  a  club 
meeting,  the  statement  police  would  "knock 
Negroee  on  their  ass." 

"This  statement  was  an  off-the-cuff  remark 
and  has  been  taken  entirely  out  of  context," 
said  HoUoman  today.  "What  I  did  say  was 
that  If  lawlessness  came  again  to  Mempliis 
that  Memphis  poUce  would  not  stand  by,  as 
had  been  done  in  some  other  cities,  to  allow 
looting,  but  that  if  the  law  was  broken  by 
ANYONE— I  did  not  use  the  word  Negro— 
that  we  woiild  'knock  them  on  their  arses.' " 

8 — THE   SALES   TAX   INCREASE 

Concerning  the  charge  of  frustration  of 
Negroes  at  being  unable  to  stop  the  sales- 
tax  increase,  this  is  the  real  joker. 

Only  about  13  per  cent  of  the  registered 
voters  voted  on  the  sales-tax  referendum  and 
the  vote  was  so  light  that  if  Negroes  had 
really  been  Interested  in  defeating  the  meas- 
ure they  could  easUy  have  done  so.  Only 
38,167  voters  voted  on  the  sales  tax  referen- 
dum and  there  were  94,040  registered  Negro 
voters.  The  Negro  community  could  have 
defeated  the  measure  by  dnimmlng  up  less 
than  10,000  additional  votes. 

An  EorrouAL 

What  is  Time  trying  to  do  to  Memphis  .  .  . 
make  trouble? 

ImpUed  in  the  caption  ov»  the  magazine's 
arttde — "On  the  Brink  in  MemphU"— is  the 
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thought  that  something  explodve  is  about  to 
happen,  triggered  by  the  presence  here  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadetship  Conference's 
annual  convention. 

Is  this  responsible  journalism?  Surely, 
Time  cannot  pretend  that  it  is  reporting 
"news"  in  its  article.  It  contams  no  news 
except  that  the  SCLC  is  meeting  here. 

The  article  says  ths  SCLC  "convenes  defi- 
antly" in  Memphis. 

Defiance?  Until  this  afternoon  when  Dr. 
Ralph  Abernatby  made  disparaging  remarks 
about  Memphis  police,  every  statement  ut- 
tered by  SCLC  leadership  including  Mrs. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and  Memphis  leaders, 
has  been  couched  in  terms  of  genuine  friend- 
ship and  goodwiU.  As  far  as  we  are  able  to 
observe,  the  gathering  in  Memphis  of  Negroes 
from  all  over  the  South  is  like  any  other 
convention. 

On  the  brink?  If  we  are  on  the  brink  of 
anything  in  Memphis,  it  is  the  brink  of  a  new 
era  of  understanding  and  reconciliation  be- 
tween our  radal  groups.  The  Press-Sclmltar 
beUeves  ttiat  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
are  trying  to  do  their  share  in  bringing  about 
this  new  era. 

Time  Magazine,  in  its  article,  suggests  that 
the  SCLC  convention  here  "could  bring 
Memphis  to  a  flash  point."  It  takes  anger 
and  hatred  to  create  a  "flash  point."  We  see 
no  evidence  that  Memphis,  as  Time  says,  is 
"seething"  with  anger  and  hatred  as  the 
SCLC  meets  here,  though  Time  In  its  current 
article,  and  In  the  one  It  published  Just  after 
Dr.  King's  assassination,  seems  to  have  a  proj- 
ect of  trying  to  keep  racial  feelings  stirred  up 
in  what  it  called,  in  Its  Aprtl  12  issue,  a  "de- 
caying Mississippi  River  town."  This  appel- 
lation simply  l)etrayed  Time's  Ignorance  of 
our  city. 

As  for  "decay,"  aU  Time  has  to  do  to  see 
it  is  to  look  out  its  window  at  some  of 
America's  worst  slums,  urban  sore  spots  that 
Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  says  will  cost  billions 
to  cure. 

Tee,  Memphis  has  its  problems.  We  must 
be  candid  about  that.  We  have  an  increasing 
crime  rate,  we  have  slums,  the  City  CouncU 
lias  fiscal  problems  Inherited  from  the  pre- 
vious administration,  the  sanitation  situa- 
tion stUl  has  not  been  straightened  out. 

These  problems  will  be  solved  because  our 
pubUc  officials  are  determined  to  solve  them 
and  because  our  citizens — black  and  white — 
are  determined  to  Uve  together  in  good  fel- 
lowship. 

It  takes  decaying  people  to  make  a  decay- 
ing town,  and  Memphlans  are  not  decaying. 

As  further  proof  of  what  the  people  of 
Memphis  are  doing  and  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  improving  the  lives  of  all 
our  citizens,  I  would  like  to  Include  some 
further  articles.  An  article  from  the 
Memphis  Commeixiial  Appeal  showing 
the  number  of  new  jobs  for  our  black 
citizens  created  through  a  program  of 
the  Memphis  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Also  four  additional  articles  fi-om 
the  Commercial  Appeal  and  an  editorial 
presented  by  radio  station  WDIA  relat- 
ing what  is  being  done  to  help  black 
businessmen. 

These  news  stories  and  editorials  prove 
how  baseless  Time's  charges  are.  One 
wonders  why  a  major  pubUcatlon  takes 
it  upon  itself  to  destroy  the  good  rela- 
tions enjoyed  by  the  people  of  one  of 
America's  finest  cities.  The  articles  fol- 
low: 

Jobs 

The  program  of  the  Memphis  Employer^' 
Merit  Employment  Assodatlon  has  led  to  new 
jobs  for  2,007  Negroes  since  its  launching  10 
months  ago.  Memberslilp  in  the  MEA  has 
grown  from  11  firms  to  more  than  70  since 
November,  1967.  A  Memphis  Area  Chamber  of 
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Commerce  survey  revealed  the  large  increase 
in  new  jobfe  among  43  participating  firms. 
(The  2,007  Jobe  they  provided  raised  Negro 
employment  in  these  businesses  to  a  total  of 
7,428,  an  increase  of  27  per  cent  in  Negro 
employment  since  the  firms  joined  the  MEA. 
This  Increase  in  Jobs  for  Negroes  ranks  the 
Memphis  MEA  program  as  oce  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  66  programs  now  l)elng 
conducted  In  major  dtles  across  the  cotm- 

try.)  

Cmr  Praised  for  Neoro  Opfortunitt 

(By  Gary  Goodman) 
Berkeley  G.  BurreU,  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  National  Business  League,  yester- 
day ranked  Memphis  as  one  of  the  three  most 
progressive  American  citlee  In  providing  new 
opportunities  for  "black  entrepreneurship." 

"We  are  very  encouraged  with  Memphis," 
Mr.  BurreU  said  after  he  addressed  a  lunch- 
eon meeting  at  the  Sheraton-Peabody  of 
members  of  the  Downtown  Association  and 
NBL. 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  BurreU  called  for  the 
"development  of  a  hand-holding  operation 
that  will  prime  the  pump  of  (Negro)  entre- 
preneurial talent  until  there  is  an  outflow 
of  capable  small  contractors  and  business- 
men that  are  indigenous  to  the  inner  city." 
He  pointed  with  pride  to  the  Memphis 
NBL  chapter's  plans  for  constructing  "Pree- 
dom  Center,"  a  shopping  plaza  which  wiU  be 
built  exclusively  for  bxislnesscs  owned  by 
Negroes  or  which  have  Negroee  as  business 
partners.  One  of  the  purpoees  of  the  meet- 
ing was  to  Interest  local  business  leaden  in 
backing  the  venture. 

Mr.  BurreU  said  increasing  Negro  owner- 
ship of  business  "needs  priority  attention  in 
high  places,  in  both  the  public  and  private 
sector."  Increasing  the  number  of  Negro 
businessmen,  Mr.  BurreU  said,  will  fiU  a 
leadership  void  in  the  Negro  community. 

"We  don't  have  enough  natural  leader- 
ship in  the  ghetto.  It's  missing  in  the  black 
community,  and  it  must  be  there  if  we  are  to 
have  the  tranquU  urban  sodety  we  aU  long 
for." 

Mr.  BxirreU  said  Negroes  must  receive  help 
from  the  white  majority  because  "society 
has  in  the  past  imposed  the  prejudicial 
limitations  and  restrictions  which  resulted  in 
oxir  exclusion  from  the  mainstream  of  eco- 
nomic activity. 

"Therefore,  it  is  society's  reeponsiblUty  to 
assist  us  in  our  effort  to  acquire  our  rightful 
position  in  that  society." 

Although  government  has  taken  some 
"tmy  steps  in  the  right  direction,"  Mr.  Bur- 
reU told  the  business  leaders  that  "the 
majority  business  community  holds  the  key 
to  our  nation's  future." 

But  Mr.  BurreU  painted  a  dark  picture  of 
the  reaction  by  many  white  businessmen  and 
government  leaders  to  his  plea  lor  Increas- 
ing Negro  business  partidpatlon. 

"The  tragic  fact  is  that  this  nation  re- 
mains on  the  brink  of  disaster,  and  most  of 
its  stubborn,  proud  majority  population — 
which  happens  to  be  white — has  no  intention 
of  yielding  to  the  legitimate  demands  of  a 
long-suffering,  deprived  minority  populace." 
He  said  the  present  trend  In  American 
business  indicates  the  beginning  of  "corpo- 
rate plantatlonship,  not  interracial  partner- 
ship." 

"I  implore  you  to  be  the  exception,"  he 
told  the  leaders  at  the  meeting. 

He  said  he  hoped  his  visit  to  Memphis 
coupled  with  the  construction  of  Freedom 
Center  and  other  simUar  projects  here  "wlU 
be  effective  in  helping  to  reverse  the  trend 
of  separatism  which  our  great  nation  can  iU 
afford  at  tills  critical  Juncture  in  its  his- 
tory and  development." 

"Our  efforts  need  your  assistance.  For  the 
sake  of  peace,  let  us  move  ahead  together. 

Not  later— now."       

Black  Ritsikebs 
The  call  given  here  for  "black  entrepre- 
neurship" by  Berkeley  O.  Buirdl,  president 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sources  to  transform  the  nonproduetlTe  to 
roles  of  productivity  U  to  create  and  add  to 
the  nation's  reeouroes." 

He  said  white  businessmen  could  find  in 
NBL  members  "tbe  kind  a€  responsible  citl- 
zens  who  can — with  your  help  and  support — 
provide  the  positive  leadership  that  will 
serve  to  t"**"**!"  stability  and  tranquility 
In  our  te«nlng  urban  ghettos." 

CaUlng  tbe  need  for  basic  business  train- 
ing critical,  he  said  the  private  businsss  com- 
munity should  Ull  the  toU  the  government 
now  has  seeded. 

Ut.  BurreU  said  lack  of  readUy  avaiUble 
capital  Is  the  moet  serious  and  psycho- 
loglcaUy  depressing  factor  facing  the  Negro 
businessman.  "Here  too."  he  said.  "Uie 
moet  efficient  method"  to  solve  tbe  prob- 
lem Is  a  government-business  partnership. 

Neither  black  power  nor  white  power  U 
involved  In  hU  propoeals,  he  said,  but  '^solid 
economic  power,  legitimate  power  bom  <rf 
initiative,  perseverance  and  ability." 

E.  A.  Leone,  owner  Leone's  Liberty  Cash 
Super  Market  and  chairman  of  the  special 
membexship  committee  of  the  chapter,  out- 
lined ways  businessmen  could  support  the 
project. 

Among  others  on  the  program  were  Jer- 
rold  A.  Moore,  representing  the  mayor,  and 
Carl  Carson,  representing  the  Cbamber  of 
Commerce. 

Nxw  8iT«  Sblxctkd  fob  Shopfiko  Plaza 

A  10-acre  Freedom  Coiter  South  Shopping 
Plaza  will  be  built  on  the  north  side  of  E. 
H.  Crump  Boulevard  between  Danny  lliotnas 
Boulevard  and  Fourth,  the  MetropoUtan 
Memphis  Develt^iment  Co.  announced  yes- 
terday. 

Plans  call  for  construction  to  start  within  a 
few  months  and  the  center  is  to  be  finished 
In  about  a  year.  No  cost  estimates  were  avaU- 
able. 

Lawrence  S.  Wade,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, said  the  company  ran  Into  problems 
in  starting  Freedom  Center  North,  on 
Thomas  between  Wells  and  VoUlntine,  and 
the  opportunity  arose  to  start  the  south 
one  so  the  company  decided  to  go  ahead. 

The  company  was  formed  by  the  MemjAils 
chapter  of  the  National  Business  League, 
which  has  one  of  Its  projects  the  training 
of  Negro  businessmen  with  the  advice  of 
white  businessmen. 

About  10  of  the  tenants  in  the  south  shop- 
ping center  wlU  be  partnerships  between 
whites  and  Negroee.  One.  Marketland 
Foods,  was  organized  spedflcally  to  run  a 
26,000-square  foot  grocery  store.  E.  A.  Leone, 
a  supermarket  owner,  is  president,  Mr.  Wade 
vice  president  and  Leonard  J.  Small,  secre- 
tary. Mr.  Small  Is  director  of  Project  Outreach 
for  the  NBL  chapter. 

John  T.  Pitts,  president  of  the  John  T. 
Pitts  Realty  Co..  wiU  handle  leasing  of  the 
center  fcM-  the  development  company.  Be  said 
he  had  letters  of  Intent  from  a  bargain 
goods  store,  drug  store  and  other  firms  in- 
terested In  leasing  space. 

Architect  Robert  Lee  HaU  said  the  center 
wUl  be  of  contemporary  design  with  »6.- 
000  square  feet  of  store  space.  It  will  have 
nearly  400  parking  places,  all  within  300 
feet  of  the  stores,  covered  walkways  and  will 
be  air  conditionsd. 

Mr.  Pitts  said  the  center  will  be  financed 
through  a  loan  from  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  conventional  financing. 

Hblpimo  thx  Nnno  Sicau.  BTTsmMiCAM 

Find  HncsxLr 
Almost  everyone  agrees  that  the  future  of 
the  Negro  lies  in  establishing  a  soUd  middle 
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And  the  middle  class  of  any  group  of  peo- 
ple has  a  firm  core  of  small  businessmen. 
Along  with  doctOTS.  lawyers,  dentists,  and 
teachers  they  give  such  a  community  sta- 
bUity  and  a  firm  economic  base. 

So,  at  WDIA.  we  are  deUghted  with  the 
work    being    done    by    Project    Outreadi. 


which  started  In  Bfamphls  on  February  l. 

Nagro  and  white  bualnessmen  are  woiibng 
together,  through  the  predomlnanUy  Negro 
Nattonal  Businsss  League,  to  teach  busl- 
ness  skills  to  persons  in  disadvantaged  areas. 

Leonard  J.  SmaU.  director  of  Project  Out- 
reach, said  that  In  his  brief  span  of  effort 
three  Negroes  have  been  readied  to  open 
their  own  \nutneuea. 

Mr.  SmaU  said,  "We  think  that  by  raising 
his  economic  level,  a  person  In  a  ghetto  can 
serve  as  an  image  to  others  and  provide 
them  with  incentive  to  become  productive 
members  of  sodety." 

Project  Outreach  hopes  to  open  a  super- 
market in  a  Negro  neighborhood  where  un- 
sklUed  pnsons  wiU  be  trained.  SmaU  said. 
"After  two  years  working  in  the  store,  a 
Negro  will  be  able  to  come  out  and  operate 
a  buaineu  of  his  own." 

■nia  program  has  limitless  posslbUities. 
lieonard  SmaU  knows  that  he  must  have  the 
co-operation  of  many  business  leaders  for 
Project  Outreach  to  achieve  his  potential. 

At  WDIA,  we  know  that  he  deserves  it. 
And  we  think  that  He'll  get  it. 


KUDOS  FOR  AEC  ON  PUERTO  RICO 
NUCLEAR  CENTER  MEDICAL  UNIT 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAurouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  5.  1968 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
pleased  to  receive  from  an  expert  quali- 
fied to  render  expert  Judgment  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  nuclear  medicine  the 
following  communication: 

ST.  Mast's  Long  Bkach  Hosfitai., 
Lonjf  Beach.  Calif..  August  28. 1958. 
Hon.  Cbaio  Hosmxb, 

Member  of  Congress.  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAX  Ma.  HosMza:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  26th,  1»68,  prior  to  my  visit 
to  Washington.  I  am  sorry  that  the  short- 
ness of  our  stay  there  precluded  my  visiting 
you  in  your  office  and  I  hope  that  I  shall 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  this  on  another 
occasion. 

FoUowlng  my  visit  to  Washington.  I  spent 
a  month  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  visiting 
at  the  Puerto  Rico  Nuclear  Center  there. 

As  you  probably  are  aware,  this  Is  a  medi- 
cal \mlt  operated  by  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico  for  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  My  Interest  was  prlmarUy  In 
the  "itwirAi  radiotherapy,  nuclear  medicine 
and  radioblology  section.  The  group  of  very 
excellent  clinicians  headed  by  Dr.  Victor 
Marclal  have  over  the  past  ten  years  proven 
that  first  class  clinical  cancer  treatment  can 
be  very  beneficial  in  a  developing  country, 
particularly  one  with  a  high  cancer  risk  pop- 
ulation. Not  only  do  they  do  a  superb  Job  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  cancer,  but  they 
have  also  l>een  active  in  training  physician- 
radlotheraplst  medical  students  and  x-ray 
therapy  technicians  In  their  several  pro- 
grams. Their  level  of  patient  care  and  medi- 
cal personnel  training  would  be  considered 
exoeUent  by  any  standards  in  the  continental 
United  States. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
varying  Congressional  committees  interested 
in  atomic-related  programs  (of  which  I  be- 
Ueve  you  are  a  member)  should  be  highly 
commended  for  their  farsightedness  in  this 
vital  part  of  medical  care  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  I  was  impressed  at 
the  effectiveness  of  this  use  of  United  States 
aid  money  spent  in  an  imderdeveloped 
country. 

Sincerely  yours. 

WnxUM  O.  JoKiraoN,  1U>. 
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THE  RBBPONSmmriBB  OP  TfflB 
FEDERAL  BAR  ASSOCIATION  TO 
THE  PUBLIC 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  RinnTi.TAin* 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  September  4.  1968 
Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
-i  1968  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing 
me  Inderal  Bar  Association  banquet 
meeting,  which  took  place  in  conjunctton 
with  the  meeting  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  PhiladeU>hia. 

The  subject  dealt  with  the  rMPon- 
siblUties  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association 
to  the  public— and  this  includes  the 

*^^^t  I  may  share  my  thoughts  on 
this  subject  with  my  coUeaguw.  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  that  talk  in  the  Cow- 
GRSSSioNAL  RicoRB.  as  follows: 
Poa  BaoADxa  Awar«nxs»— Sonx  Public  Rx- 

spoNannunxs  or  thx  FxDxaAi-  Bax  AasodA- 

Tioir 

The  first  question  too  many  lawyers  ask 
before  they  write  the  check  ^ «  theU  Bar  A»- 
socUtion  dues  is:  "What  have  they  done  for 
me  lately?"  Under  theee  circumstances.  I 
Xpomb  there  is  no  Bar  Associatton  which 
caS^id  completely  becoming  »nvolvedln 
projects  oriented  toward  the  self-interest, 
the  material  interests,  of  Its  members. 

It  is  not  inappropriate  therefore  for  an 
officer  of  the  Federal  Bar  AssocUtion  totes- 
tlf y  before  the  Senate  and  House  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service  Committees  when  they  are 
deliberating  on  pay  raises  for  Oovemment 

*°I?J?'^tte  same  reason  It  is  not  surpriftog 
that  officers  of  state  and  local  Bar  Associa- 
tions, or  the  ABA.  would  appear  before  con- 
gressional committees  when  they  "«  ""^ 
sldering  propoeals  like  the  Keogh-Smathers 
Act.  which  permits  slgnificanttax  «vln«»  *« 
self-employed  lawyers  in  setting  up  their 
own  retirement  plans. 

SlmUar  considerations  prompted  the  rea- 
eral  Bar  Association,  after  explorlngthe 
duties  of  estate  tax  examiners  in  the  "Treas- 
ury Department,  to  inform  the  chairmM 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  that  the 
FBA  was  opposed  to  any  attempt  to  assign 
non-lawyers  to  such  poeiUons.  _„„»,, 

Other  members  of  Bar  AssocUtlons  may  be 
more  concerned  with  their  image  thwi  they 
are  with  financial  standing.  Most  of  these 
lawyers  have  It  made  monetarUy  but  are  con- 
cerned because  a  public  opinion  poU  might 
have  shown  that  lawyers  command  less 
respect  than  nuclear  pbyslcUts  or  airline 

pilots.  I. 

Lortl  knows  the  Image  of  lawyeni  has 
needed  improving  for  a  long  time.  Shake- 
speare and  Dickens  made  things  rather  un- 
pleasant, "image-wise."  for  our  brethren 
abroad.  But  we've  had  some  bad  press  over 

^'  s  Mlonial  Joke-book,  which  antedates 
even  Joe  MUler-s  by  a  few  years,  there  is  a 
story  about  the  colonist  who  saw  a  tomb- 
stone inscribed:  "Here  lies  Thomas  Crock- 
ett—A lawyer  and  an  honest  man."  "A  lawyer 
and  an  honest  man"  mused  the  colonist,  I 
wonder  how  the  two  of  them  get  along  to- 
gether in  that  one  grave." 

Things  may  have  Improved  somewhat 
since  those  days.  But  not  too  much.  To  caU 
a  »»>>«  a  "PhlUdelphla  lawyer"  is  not  pre- 
cisely a  compliment,  you  know. 

The  Am*^*^"  Bar  Association  Is  concerned 
enough  about  ImiwovUic  the  image  of 
lawyers  to  have  i^pointed  retired  Associate 
Justloe  Tom  Clark  as  ehalnnan  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  Xvalnatlan  of  Disciplinary  En- 
forcement, which  te  expected  to  come  up 
with  some  concrete  suggsstlons  to  the  bar 
for  cleaning  its  own  hooaa. 
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This  is  an  sdmlrable  effort.  I  can  have  very 
littte  patience,  however,  with  any  effort 
which  smacks  of  Madison  Avenue,  with  any 
attempt  to  Improve  the  image  of  lawyers 
without  Improving  lawyers. 

More  important  than  any  of  these  respon- 
sibmues  to  Its  members,  however,  so  Im- 
Dortant  that  if  It  does  not  fulfill  them  it 
^ould  not  exist,  are  a  Bar  Associatton  s 
re«)on8lbUlUes  to  the  public.  And  of  all  Its 
rMponslbUities  to  the  pubUc.  the  single 
most  important  function  of  a  Bar  AssocU- 
tion is  to  engage  In  poUtlcs.  That  was  In- 
tended  to  be  a  shocking  statement.  I  wo^ 

have  been  di8M>Polht««i  "  *^»"  *****  °**° 
no  reaction  to  it.  Because  if  there  la  any- 
♦Hiwg  a  Bar  Association  should  not  engage 
JnTw  is  partisan  poUtlcs  in  the  ordinary 
sense  The  sense  in  which  I  used  the  word 
DOUUcs.  however,  is  not  the  ordinary  sense. 
I  use  it  in  the  sense  Woodrow  WUson  used 
it  when  he  said:  'PoUtics  Is  the  struggle  for 
law  for  an  Institutional  expression  of  the 
changing  life  of  society."  To  engage  in  poli- 
tics in  this  sense  U.  I  repeat,  the  single  most 
important  function  of  a  Bar  Association. 

From   the   beginning    of    our   naUon.   of 
course.   Individual   lawyers   have    been   en- 
Kaoed  in  poUtics.  It  seems  safe  to  say  that 
Skwyers  were  the  most  effective  molders  of 
that   spirit    of    mdependence    which    made 
us  the  great  and  free  nation  that  we  are. 
John  Adams.  Robert  Treat  Paine.  Thomas 
Oushlng.  James  Otis,  the  New  England  roll 
call  sounds.  In  Virginia.  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Jsmes  Madison.  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Pat- 
rick Henry  were  among  the  more  famniar 
names.  Three  of  the  committee  of  five  that 
drafted    the    Declaration    of    Independence 
were  lawyers.  No  less  than  thirty-two  of  the 
ftf^-five   signers   of   the   Declaration    were 
lawyers.  Thlrty-flve   of   «ie  fifty-five   mem- 
bers  of   the   Constitutional   Convention   of 
1787  were  lawyers.  And  the  pubUc  acceptance 
of  lawyers   In   politics  did  not  stop  «iwe. 
Twenty-tiiree  of  our  Uiirty-flve  Presidents 
have  been  lawyers.  And  at  tiie  P'^^*  *^ 
there  are  more  than  three  hundred  lawyers 
m  the  united  States  Congress.  Unquestion- 
ably many  of  tiiese  lawyers  were  engaged  in 
politics  in  the  WUsonian  sense.  Yet  all  of 
S?l^  were  also  engaged  in  partisan  politics. 
The  Bar  Association's  engagement  m  pou- 
Ucs.  in  a  struggle  for  law  to  "^eet  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  society,  can  never  be  Part»»f  • 

It  U  much  easier  for  a  Bar  Association  than 
it  is  for  an  individual  lawyer  to  en«age  m 
this  struggle  for  law.  Such  a  struggle  tokw 
t^e.  •niSr  for  research.  Time  for  writing. 
This  kind  of  time  is  a  lawyer's  stock  In  traae. 
htabread  and  butter.  But  the  poUtical  goals 
Sf  wWch  I  speak  have  notiiing  whatever  to 
do^  a  laW^-a  bread  and  butter  and  t 
U  a  W  individual  lawyer  who  would  be  able 
to^SSrt  au  the  time  It  takes^to  acWeve 
them.  It  is  an  even  rarer  Individual  lawyer 
Xee  personal  efforts  would  have  enough  in- 
fluence to  effect  this  kind  of  change^  J^ 
to  meet  the  changing  needs  f' society  The 
Sst  way  to  get  tiie  Job  done  Is  for  "»"  1°^ 
vldual  experts  who  are  members  of  a  Bar 
Association  to  pool  thrtr  time  "'^t*^'**.!,*^ 
study  the  problem  and  write  a  report,  "rae 
SiT  product  of  their  efforts  n«rt.  oijly.  «?; 
^Klli^elr  collective  «P^ae-  "  ??!  ^ 
additional  prestige  that  backing  by  the  Bar 
iSsoctatton  glv«  It.  I  should  add.  here,  how- 
^Siat  that  prestige  would  be  nonextet- 
ent  if  the  Bar  AssodaUon  were  customarily 
engaged  In  partisan  poUtics  rather  than  pol- 
mSlrTuie  WUsonian  sense.  Let  me  ^ve  you 
iSme  lUustrations  of  the  good  poUtics  and 

the  bad.  ,      „       ,__„ 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  a  Bar  Amo- 
dation's  participation  In  politics  in  the  WU- 
wSan  sense  was  the  ABA  effort  on  the 
^^Jii^.fllth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
™Se  one  that  deals  with  Pre-dentlal  In- 
anity and  Vlce-Prertdentlal  Succession. 

imquesttonably.  the  assawlnatlan  of 
PntSdent  Kennedy  was  the  most  Important 
SeSTln  galTanlinf  pubUc  ^"'^J^'l 
^^Moa  to  toe  pwWam.  Tet  there  had  been 
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other  PreeidentB  assassinated  and  other  a»- 
tempu  by  Congress  to  agree  on  a  solution 
without  success. 

If  the  experts  assembled  to  Washington  by 
the  ABA  in  January.  1964.  had  not  been 
able  to  reach  a  consensus,  to  agree  on  a 
method  for  determining  wben  the  Vice  P"*" 
dent  should  act  as  President  during  periods 
in  which  the  President  was  unable  to  carry 
out  the  duties  of  his  office  and  for  repla^ 
the  Vice  President  whenever  that  offioe 
should  become  vacant,  the  Ukelihood  is  that 
Congress  would  not  have  been  able  to  agree 
upon  a  solution  this  time,  either. 

Ratification  would  have  been  in^xxsible  if 
the  American  Bar  AssocUtion  had  not  sum- 
marized the  consensus  of  Its  experts  and 
their  reasons  for  reaching  It.  Batlflcatton 
would  have  been  impossible,  if  that  "Po- 
tion had  not  been  made  avaUable  to  State 
legislatures  during  their  deUberations  on 
that  matter.  , 

This  is  the  kind  of  stniggle  for  Uw  a  Bar 
AssocUtion  should  be  engaged  in.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  better  off  for  the  ABA  s  el- 
forts  Tet  this  effort  did  not  Increase  the 
income  of  a  single  lawyer.  It  did  not  en- 
hance the  status  or  improve  the  image  or  a 
single  lawyer.  There  can  be  no  doubt  thougi. 
that  the  bar  as  a  whole  U  better  off  for  the 
ABA'S  effort. 

My  Illustration  of  poUtics  in  the  bad  sense 
is  a  hypothetical  one.  Any  resemblance  to 
real  persons  or  real  events  Is  purely  co- 
incidental. 

SU  months  before  the  expiration  of  the 
final  term  of  President  J  of  Party  D,  the 
Chief   Justice   announces  hU   intention  to 

retire,  leaving  the  date  *<> /^e  Pl^^'^'Jl.^ 
the  President.  The  President  writes  the  Chirf 
Justice  that  he  wlU  be  sorry  to  see  him  go 
but  that,  If  It's  aU  right  with  him,  the  retire- 
ment wUl  be  effective  on  the  date  his  succ«- 
sor  qualifies.  The  President  then  sends  to 
the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  the 
name  of  Associate  Justice  F  to  be  appointed 
as  Chief  Justice.  It  would  be  engaging  in 
politics  of  the  worst  sort  'or  any  Bar  Asso- 
^tlon  (except  perhaps  the  Bar  Association 
of  Party  R.  If  there  were  such  an  organi- 
zation) to  submit  a  report  to  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  suggesting  that,  although 
the  President  has  the  power  to  fill  vacancies 
m  the  Court  until  the  day  hU  term  expires. 
It  would  be  wiser  and  fairer  to  leave  a  life- 
time appointment  like  thU  to  hU  successor, 
m  view  of  the  poeslblUty  that  hU  successor 
may  belong  to  a  different  party.  And  in  any 
case,  since   there  Is  no  vacancy  until   the 
Senate  acts  to  confirm  the  successor  to  the 
retiring  Chief  Justice.  It  would  be  wiser  and 
fairer  for  tiie  Senate  to  withhold  Itsconsent 
and  wait  untU  the  newly  elected  President 
nominates  a  successor.  ^  ^  ., 

Let  a  Bar  AssocUtion  engage  in  that  kind 
of  pontics  very  often  and  it  wUl  soon  develop 
a  credlbUlty  gap.  ,-,.., 

There  would  be  no  danger  of  the  FBA  ae- 
veloplng  a  credibility  gap.  If  It  "«»«*b  any 
temptation  It  might  have  on  the  one  hand, 
to  be  an  administration  rubber  stamp,  and. 
on  the  other,  to  take  on  the  role  of  the  loyal 
opposition.    ActuaUy.    the   most   significant 
nartof  the  FBA's  role  in  the  development  of 
law  as  I  see  It.  is  not  so  much  the  poeltlons 
It  takes  as  the  reports  It  makes.  With  aU  of 
the  talent  It  has  at  Its  disposal,  the  ^A  can 
produce  a  better  analysU.  a  better  criticism, 
a  better  recommendation  for  change,  of  any 
Federal  Uw.  than  any  organliation  In  the 
country.  For  a  very  seUlsh  reason.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  approprUte  cwnmlttet*  of 
the  FBA  writing  more  reports  on  pending 
lesUUtive  proposals  and  making  them  avaU- 
able to  Congress  and  Its  committees.  I  can 
have  much  more  confidence  In  the^jec- 
tlvlty  of  a  comment  on  a  crime  bill  prepared 
by  the  FBA's  Committee  on  Criminal  Iaw 
thitn  I  can  in  one  iHwpared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  If  the  blU  U  an  administra- 
tion proposal,  the  Justice  Department  com- 
ment has  to  be  favonAle.  If  It  U  not  an  ad- 
ministration proposal.  It  cant  be  a  very  good 
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prppof^i  or  tb«  Mill  inlatrmtlon  would  have 
thought  of  It.  Then  are  some  who  euggeet 
that  VBA  oonunltt*!  member*  cant  really 
be,  or  cant  afford  to  be.  objective  becauae 
they  are  employed  b  r  the  admlnlatratlon  or 
do  bualneea  with  It.  a  ren  U  they  are  not  of  It. 
My  answer  to  that  s  that  the  bar  Is  In  a 
sorry  state  If  a  lawye  ■  can  not  afford  to  have, 
or  U  not  permitted  U  have,  opinions  different 
from  those  of  bis  ci:  ents. 

The  FBA  has  sane  ninety  committees 
ranging  from  one  on  administrative  law  and 
procedure  to  one  o:  i  veterans.  There  U  a 
committee  for  almos ;  every  conceivable  area 
of  Federal  law.  There  are  committees  on  anti- 
trust law.  labor  lav  ,  torts,  motor  carrier* 
and  highways.  I  supj  oee  there  la  no  objection 
to  these  committees  having  a  luncheon  once 
In  a  while  with  a  proi  alnent  speaker  featured. 
But  think  of  the  rial  contribution  to  the 
law  that  could  be  m*  de  if  each  of  those  com- 
mittees wrote  and  pu  bllahed  Just  one  report  a 
year  focused  on  sone  significant  legislative 
profKieal. 

The  FBA  has  conu  tlttees  on  constitutional 
law  and  civil  right  i.  Congress  could  have 
used  some  help  froia  both  of  them  during 
the  last  few  years.  It  would  have  appreciated 
objective  reports  on  the  scope  of  Its  powers 
to  prqblblt  racial  discrimination  In  the  use 
of  prVsately  owned  public  accommodations 
and  In  the  sale  or  n  ntal  of  privately  owned 
bousing.  It  could  huve  used  an  FBA  report 
on  the  extent  of  tbe  power  of  Congress  to 
eliminate  the  effect  of  Baker  v.  Carr  and 
ReyTiolda  v.  Sima,  in  the  surea  of  apportion- 
ment, by  statutory  withdrawal  of  Jurisdic- 
tion over  such  matt<  rs  from  Federal  Courts. 

It  could  have  used  an  FBA  report  on  the 
use  of  a  similar  sta  ;utory  technique  to  re- 
verse the  Mallory,  Miranda  and  Wade 
decisions. 

I  understand  that  Khe  Criminal  Law  Com- 
mittee under  Colon  ils  Solf  and  Ragoplan 
actually  undertook  to  study  the  Omnibus 
Crime  and  Safe  Strei  ts  Bill  but  that  the  re- 
sults were  ready  to  >  late  to  be  useful  to 
Congress. 

I  also  understand  that  a  new  Committee 
on  Legislation  has  b«  en  established  and  that 
one  of  Its  functions  1;  i  to  Identify  those  legis- 
lative proposals  which  are  likely  to  get 
some  serious  consider  »tlon  and  alert  the  sub- 
stantive committees  concerned  so  that  they 
may  begin  serious  studies  of  the  proposals. 
This  committee  couL  1  be  a  real  help  in  get- 
ting the  FBA  to  do  the  kind  of  Job  It  Is 
eminently  capable  of  doing  and  for  which  It 
has  a  real  responslblll  ty. 

It  can  never  ful)ill  that  responsibility, 
however,  simply  by  lasslng  a  resolution  ad- 
vocating adoption  oi  rejection  of  a  partic- 
ular legislative  proposal.  It  can  fulfill  that 
responsibility  only  1;  it  makes  available  to 
Congress  a  well-considered  report  on  the 
proposal.  I  am  aware  that  at  its  meeting  last 
November  the  Nation  al  Council  adopted  res- 
olutions supporting  t  tie  Safe  Streets  Act  and 
the  National  Theft  1  ■reventlon  Campaign.  I 
am  also  aware  of  th  ;  more  recent  adoption 
by  the  Executive  Coi  milttee  of  a  resolution 
supporting  the  passage  of  effective  firearms 
control  legislation.  I  mow  that  such  resolu- 
tions are  not  conslc  ered  unless  they  have 
been  recommended  o  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee or  the  NatlOEEd  Council  by  the  sub- 
stantive committee  <oncerned.  I  do  not  re- 
member what  docui  lentation  accompanied 
these  recommendati(  ns.  If  the  substantive 
committee  work,  hoi  rever,  consisted  princi- 
pally of  drafting  the  resolution,  as  I  suspect 
It  sometimes  does,  no  matter  how  universally 
accepted  the  resolutl  in  might  be,  the  action 
of  the  organization  comes  dangerously  close 
to  partisan  politics.  What  is  necessary  to 
transform  the  action  to  Wllsonlan  poUtlca  is 
the  committee  Btu<y.  the  documentation 
which  persuaded  the  committee  to  make  Ita 
recommendation  In  t  le  flrat  place.  llM  docu- 
mentation which  sb(  uld  b«  avalUble  to  the 
National  Council  ant!  the  ExecutiTe  Commit- 
tee t>efore  It  adopts  %  resolution.  Tlie  docu- 
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mentation,  the  report,  which  should  also  be 
made  available  to  Congress.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  the  report  Is  more  Important  than 
the  resolution.  Despite  the  crltlcUm  which 
Is  Inherent  in  my  observations.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  developments  within  the  orga- 
nization this  year.  I  am  satisfied  that  It  will 
not  be  long  before  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion win  be  discharging  this  responsibility 
Just  as  capably  as  it  has  so  many  of  its  others 
for  so  many  years.  The  FBA  may  ride  the 
coattalls  of  the  ABA  In  adopting  resolutions 
like  the  one  approving  direct  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  President.  But  the  ABA  is  taking 
a  leaf  out  of  the  FBA  book  in  the  matter  of 
continuing  legal  education  and  briefing 
conferences. 

Let  me  mention,  here,  that  my  laudatory 
conunents  on  the  ABA's  role  in  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Twenty-fifth  Amendment  were 
not  Intended  to  Indicate  that  the  ABA  has 
always  lived  up  completely  to  its  responsi- 
bilities In  this  area.  My  Impression  is  that  It 
has  not  always  been  so  quick  to  pick  up  the 
ball  as  It  was  on  that  occasion. 

At  a  talk  he  gave  last  month  to  the 
Yoimger  Lawyers  of  the  FBA  and  the  legal 
interns  In  Washington  for  the  summer,  P. 
Lee  Bailey  wondered  where  the  lawyers  and 
the  Bar  Associations  were  after  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  Betta  v.  Brady,  decided  that  it  was 
not  a  denial  of  due  process  for  a  state  court 
to  refuse  to  appoint  counsel  to  represent  an 
Indigent  defendant  accused  of  robbery.  I 
must  confess  I  don't  know  what  the  ABA  re- 
action was.  I  would  have  expected,  however, 
that  the  ABA  and  the  state  Bar  Associations 
affiliated  with  it  would  have  been  camping 
on  the  doorsteps  of  the  legislatures  of  those 
states  which  did  not  guarantee  the  services 
of  counsel  to  indigent  defendants.  Setts  v. 
Brady  went  to  the  heart  of  the  image  of  the 
lawyer  as  well  as  to  the  heart  of  the  public 
interest.  Whatever  the  ABA  and  Its  local 
affiliates  did  to  overcome  its  operation,  it  is 
ironic  that  21  years  later  a  non-lawyer,  an 
indigent  one  at  that,  was  the  one  who  per- 
suaded the  Supreme  Court  to  re-examine 
Betts  V.  Brady  and  overrule  it,  in  Gideon  v. 
Waintoright.  When  the  public  sees  a  non- 
lawyer  accomplishing  what  some  lawyer 
should  have  been  able  to  do,  it  becomes  more 
difficult  to  persuade  them  not  to  prepare 
their  own  wills  or  draft  their  own  leases.  It 
Is  more  difficult,  also,  to  persuade  them  that 
they  are  not  really  qualified  to  be  estate  tax 
examiners.  All  that  the  public  remembers 
about  the  case  is  that  Gideon  got  off  because 
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he  was  smart  enough  to  say  the  right  thing 
In  a  handwritten  note  he  sent  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  They  forgot,  or  perhaps  they 
never  knew,  that  At>e  Fortas,  a  pretty  fair 
country  lawyer,  represented  Mr.  Oldeon  be- 
fore the  Court. 

Bar  Associations  can  keep  the  public  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  lawyers  only  if  Bar 
Associations  are  ever  alert  to  the  public  In- 
terest. By  mentioning  how  helpful  this  new 
FBA  Committee  on  Legislation  would  be,  I 
did  not  Intend  to  suggest  that  all  the  other 
committees  should  Just  sit  back  and  wait 
for  some  problem  to  be  referred  to  them.  No 
indeed.  All  of  the  committees  must  be  broad- 
ly aware  of  the  great  Federal  issues  arising 
In  their  areas  of  special  competence.  If  they 
are  doing  their  Job  well,  they  will,  on  occa- 
sion, t>e  proposing  legislation,  not  Just  com- 
menting on  others'  proposalE.  In  these  areas 
of  Federal  law.  it  is  the  FBA  members  who 
are  the  experts.  The  public,  and  I  consider 
the  Congress  a  part  of  the  public,  should 
have  the  advantage  of  that  expertise.  The 
FBA  can.  and  should,  feel  obligated  to  point 
us  toward  new  directions  In  Federal  law.  If 
ever  a  society  needed  some  new  directions, 
ours  does.  I  said  directions,  not  directors. 
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VOTING  RECORD  OP  CXDNQRESSMAN 
WAYNE  L.  HAYS  ON  MAJOR  LEG- 
ISLATION 


HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  4,  1968 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  my  voting  rec- 
ord on  major  bills  which  have  come  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  during 
the  90th  Congress  to  date.  I  have  done 
this  since  I  have  been  in  Congress  and 
mailed  out  copies  so  that  my  constituents 
could  have  a  convenient  method  of 
checking  my  record.  As  voters  in  the  18th 
Congressional  District,  they  have  the 
right  to  know  how  their  Congressman 
represented  them  in  Washington  and 
how  he  voted  on  the  major  issues.  The 
record  follows : 


My  vols 


Bill 


Status 


Ym Enlension  of  Appalachian  Regional  Developmant  Act  (or  2  years Enacted. 

Yes Expand  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  authorize  planning  grants  to  air  pollution  control  acencies...  Enacted. 

Yes Truth  in  lending  bill Enacted. 

Yes Automobile  insurance  study Eniclsd, 

Yes Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Sate  Streets  Act Enacted. 

Yes Extend  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  for  2  years Enacted. 

Yes Higher  Education  Act  extension  (or  5  years In  House-Senate 

conference. 

Yes Vocational  Education  Act  extension In  House-Senate 

conference. 

Yes Uniform  Services  Pay  Act  to  Increase  pay  of  servicemen Enacted. 

Yes Provide  pay  increase  for  postal  and  classified  Federal  employets .. .....  Enacted 

Yes Social  Security  Act  amendments  to  Increase  benefits Enacted. 

Yes Extend  Older  Americans  Act  for  5  years Enacted. 

Yes Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  extension  (or  2  years - .-  Enacted. 

Yes Health  Manpower  Act  of  196810  extend  and  improve  heattit  professions  programs Enacted. 

Yes National  School  Lunch  Act  amendments  to  improve  and  expand  (ood  service  programs  (or  Enacted. 

children. 

Yes Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  to  extend  and  revise  existing  housing  pro-  EnKted. 

grams  and  provide  new  programs  (or  low  and  moderate  income  families. 

Paired Eliminate  reserve  requirements  (or  Federal  Reserve  and  US  notes Enacted. 

Yes State  Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act  to  prohibit  interstate  mail-order  sales  of  rifles  and  Enacted. 

shotguns.  Registrslion  not  included. 

Yes Civil  Rights  Act  o(  1968 Enacted. 

Yes Increase  in  railroad  retirement  benefits EnKted. 

No Foreign  travel  Ux Passed  House. 

Yes Extension  o(  the  food  stemp  program  (or  4  vears Passed  House. 

Yet Age  Discrimination  in  Empiovmtnt  Act  of  1367 Enacted. 

Yes Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1967 §"•*♦**„ 

Yes AnMrican  Huncsf  Commistien  Act Passed  House. 

Paired Revenue  and  ExBMdtture  Control  Act  el  196>  providint  for  $6,000,000,000  expenditure  Enacted. 

reduction  and  tsmporary  tax  surcharie. 

Ya* Inisrstata  Taxatisa  Act  providinf  a  tystm  for  taution  by  States  of  interstate  commerce...  Pastsd  House. 

Yet Interest  equalizatioa  tax  extension  for  2  years  to  relieve  U.S.  balaoce-of-pavments  deficit..  Enacted. 

Ytt Valsrans  Pwisiont  and  Rsadjustmest  AssitUncs  Act  incledinc  cost  of  living  increase  in  EnKlsd. 

Ys* Serviee-connscM  eoaipesaatioe  incrsats  tor  vetarant Enacted. 


COURAQEOUS  CAKBER  UJS.  AMBAS- 
SADOR JOHN  GORDON  MiaCN 
KTT .T.Tim  IN  DEDICATED  SERVICE 
TO  COUNTRY 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 


or  FLoamA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  September  5.  1968 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
coUeagues  are  sadly  aware,  an  American 
Ambassador,  a  dedicated  and  able  For- 
eign Service  officer,  was  murdered  last 
week  In  Guatemala.  I  rise  to  pay  tribute 
both  to  him  and  to  his  service. 

Ambassador  John  Gordon  Meln  was 
weU  aware  of  the  dangers  to  his  life  but 
chose  to  ignore  them.  He  was  a  career 
diplomat  of  quiet,  effective  charm  and 
was  respected  and  admired  by  Guate- 
nialans. 

I  will  say  no  more  about  this  tragic 
event,  deplored  in  Guatemala  as  it  is  here 
and  wherever  civilteed  men  exist,  but  I 
Insert  in  the  Record  a  Washtogton  Post 
editorial  of  August  30,  an  Evening  Star 
editorial  of  August  31.  a  New  York  Times 
editorial  of  September  1,  and  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  September 

'       [From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post 
Aug.  30, 1968  J 

MXTROn  IN  OUATKMAIJl 

The  daylight  street  murder  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  Guatemala,  John  Gordon 
Meln,  U  a  foul,  cowardly  act  which  removes 
from  his  country's  service  a  particularly  able 
and  courageous  diplomat.  Mr.  Meln  was  a 
knowing  partisan  of  the  reforms  listed  by  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  and  hU  counsel  In  the 
State  Department  will  be  missed.  Although 
he  was  weU  aware  of  the  personal  risk,  he 
chose  to  go  alwut  Guatemala  City  with  mini- 
mal security  rather  than  take  more  precau- 
tions and  thereby  give  his  country  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  intimidated.  His  devotion 
to  duty  has  now  cost  him  his  life. 

Oovemment  In  Guatemala  proceeds  on  the 
narrow  middle  path  left  to  It  by  terrorists  on 
either  side;  the  assassins  could  have  come 
from  left  or  right.  Suspicions  fall  moat 
strongly,  however,  on  a  Castro-supported 
Communist  organization  called  PAR.  whose 
likely  motive  was  to  create  enough  of  an  up- 
road  to  provoke  U.S.  mlUtary  Intervention.  It 
18  a  melancholy  fact  of  life  In  Guatemala 
that,  by  general  agreement,  another  Inter- 
vention—the last  was  in  1964— probably 
would  polarize  the  country,  destroy  the  gov- 
ernment and  Ignite  civil  war.  How  simple 
were  those  days  when  American  Intervention 
was  desired  more  by  Its  friends  In  Latin 
America  than  Its  foes. 

The  Johnson  Admlnlstratton's  level-headed 
reaction  In  this  Instance,  however,  is  not  to 
send  in  the  Marines  but  to  support  the  au- 
thority of  the  Guatemalan  government  by 
asking  It  to  Investigate.  K  It  Is  possible  to 
offer  that  government  aid  In  the  Investtga- 
tlon,  perhaps  that  can  be  done.  Presumably 
the  government  will  Improve  the  security  It 
offers  diplomats  as  well.  Otherwise,  the  as- 
sasslnaUon  Indicates  only  what  some  2000- 
odd  other  poUttcal  murders  In  Guatemala 
have    already    Indicated:     the     paramount 
tirgency  of  reform.  For  it  to  the  terrible  social 
trends  and   economic  Inequities  that  have 
spawned  the  tensions  making  the  poUtlcaJ 
arena  virtually  a  graveyard.  Admittedly,  it 
takea  a  very  great  optimist  to  beUeve  that 
reform  Is  a  feasible  alternative  In  Guatem^: 
the  peasUnisU,  who  beUeve  that  keeping  the 
Ud  on  is  a  more  realistic  poUcy.  have  the 
upper  hand  In  American  poUcy  councUs.  Per- 
CXIV 1881— Part  20 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

haps  the  murder  of  AmbaMador  Meln  wUl  aid 
the  reformers'  case.  ^    ..^  *  «.,,.  d^ 

It  Is  not  out  of  place  to  note  that  theRe- 
pubUc««  have  a  responslbUl^  **^-  ^^ 
Guatemala  dismissed  an  earUer  American 
Ambassador,  In  1960.  Senator  WUey  declared: 
"If  a  reUtlvely  «m*U  nation  the  size  of 
GuatemaU  can  gfet  away  with  (this)  ... 
then  the  United  SUtes  can  Just  as  weU  take 
a  back  seat  in  intemaUonal  affairs  and  caji 
classify  herself  as  a  fourth-class  power. '  The 
temptation  to  repeat  this  Jingoistic  approach 
Is  with  us  again.  It  should  be  resisted.  Matti- 
rlty  consists  not  of  throwing  power  around, 
but  of  wielding  It  carefuUy  and  weU. 


[From  the  V^ashlngton  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 
Aug.  81,  X9681 

GUATXMALAir  TKRBOB 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Giiatemala  was  machine- 
gunned  to  death  three  blocks  from  his  resi- 
dence, the  victim  of  a  Castrolte  guerrUla  at- 
tack. John  Gordan  Meln  was  an  able  career 
diplomat  of  quiet  personal  charm.  His  mur- 
dor  was  a  wanton  and  senseless  act  which 
has  shocked  and  grieved  his  many  friends 
here  and  in  Guatemala.  H-^ior-n 

The  Guatemala  government  has  deciarea 
a  state  of  siege  to  aid  poUce  In  the  seardi 
for  Meln's  kUlers.  There  Is  every  reason  to 
beUeve  that  it  wUl  be  pursued  with  great 
determination. 

In  1966.  in  an  apparently  free-elecUon. 
Guatemalans  elected  Mendez  Montenegro 
president  in  a  race  featuring  two  rightist 
colonels.  After  twelve  years  of  military  re- 
gimes, this  victory  for  constitutional  democ- 
racy was  a  welcome  development  for  aU  but 
tiie  extremists  of  the  right  and  left  Ever 
since,  they  have  subjected  Guatemala  to  the 
terror  and  counter-terror  of  bombings,  kid- 
nappings, and  assassinations. 

It  appears  that  the  rightist  V«rhlt»  Hand 
wants  to  create  conditions  of  anarchy  that 
would  justify  a  return  to  mlUtary  govern- 
ment, ironically.  It  Is  widely  beUeved  toat 
the  Castrolte  guerrUla  outfits,  the  FAR  and 
MR-13  also  would  welcome  an  army  take- 
over For  «ne  thing.  It  might  catalyze  a  uni- 
fication of  all  poUtical  factions  from  Uie 
moderate  left  to  the  Com«'"^«*«,-  ^'  ^° 
the  theory  goes.  It  conceivably  could  prompt 
a  United  States  nUUtary  Intervention,  and 
thus  bog  us  down  in  "anoUier  Vietnam    on 

our  Latin  American  doorstep.  

While  Castrolte  Insurgency  has  largely  b^n 
eliminated  In  the  countryside,  It  flourishes 
m  Guatemala  City  Itself.  The  government 
has  failed  to  crack  down  on  the  University  of 
San  Carlos,  which  provides  the  guerrillas 
with  a  barracks  from  which  they  launch 
weekend  forays.  Also,  it  aPP"e^"y_^ 
adopted  a  hands-off  approach  to  the  White 
Hand  many  of  whose  members  reportedly 
are  professional  soldiers  who  operate  in  guer- 
riUa  mufti.  More  vigorous  action  against 
both  camps  Is  Indicated.  _,».«• 

But  the  government,  racked  from  right 
and  left,  can  do  only  so  much.  The  rest 
depends  on  the  Guatemalan  people.  V(mat 
is  needed  now  is  a  spirit  of  reconciliation 
and  wldescale  economic  and  socal  reform. 
Mendez  has  made  a  start  but  much  more  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  1,  1968] 
Teibok  AOAn*  IM  Guatemala 
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constitutional  rights.  Sneak  attacks  In  the 
capital  have  been  increasing  again  lately, 
however,  and  the  gunning  down  of  Ambas- 
sador Meln  Is  only  the  most  shocking  event 
of  a  dismal  new  round.  -„,..«« 

The  pro-Castro  Rebel  Armed  Forces 
(PAJa.)  did  the  klUlng,  but  says  It  had  In- 
tended only  to  kidnap  Mr.  Meln  In  an  at- 
tempt to  force  the  Government  to  release  a 
captured  guerrilla  leader.  Whatever  the  truth 
about  that,  the  episode  raises  again  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  these  guerrUlas.  frustrate^ 
in  their  effort  to  organize  a  peasant  revolt, 
have  turned  to  a  deliberate  campaign  of  kill- 
ing American  ofBclals.  The  VJiSL.  boasted 
that  It  murdered  the  two  officers  last  Janu- 
ary though  some  observers  suspected  right- 
wing  vlgUantes  had  done  It  to  give  the  Guate- 
nuoin  Army  an  excuse  for  savage  "retaUa- 
tlon"  against  aU  left-wing  elements. 

OuatoEoIlIns  may  have  legitimate  com- 
plaints about,  past  United  States  policies,  but 
Mr  Meln  had  no  responslbUltles  for  these.  On 
the  contrary,  he  had  earned  wide  rMpect. 
Washington's  current  policy.  In  fact,  has  en- 
couraged President  Mendez  to  curb  army  and 
Xh^wlng  extremists  a.  weU  as  leftist  g^r- 
rmas  m  order  to  carry  out  long-overdue  social 
and  economic  reforms. 

Americans  are  hardly  in  position  to  crtti- 
cize  violence  and  murder  in  other  countrie^ 
but  friendly  relations  are  »>o"*»<l*o  suffer  U 
Guatemala  cannot  provide  more  eae^^^lSJT 
tection  for  American  diplomatic  reprewnta- 

tlves. 


The  slaying  of  Ambassador  John  Oordon 
Meln  U  a  grim  reminder  of  the  hazards  United 
States  officials  face  In  Guatemala  and  of  how 
far  this  Central  American  republic  stUl  must 
travel  to  domestic  peace,  "was  barely  sevM 
months  ago  that  high-ranking  united  Stat^ 
Army  and  Navy  officers  were  murdered,  also 
on  GuatemaU  City  atreete  in  dayUght. 

In  June  GtiatemaU's  chronic  terrorism  oy 
left  and  right  extrwnlsts  had  ■ubslded  suf- 
ficiently to  encourage  Pre^dent  Mende.  Wton- 
tenegro  to  lift  a  aUte  of  siege  and  rertore 


I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Sept.  2. 
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SLAM  VS.  EifVOT  TBAvnxD  DKSPrra  Damjm 

o»  Attack 

(By  Lewis  H.  Dluguld) 

QVKTEMJ^  CiTT,  September  l-TJ"  i»f 
US  Ambassador  John  Gordon  Meln  circu- 
ited mrou^ut  Guatemala  with  a  casvnU 
SS^t^^nerved  many  of  his  countrymen 
and  most  security  officials  as  ^«"-  ^^ 

His  nonchalance  was  In  part  c*lcula^ 
however.  He  knew  he  wastaklng  risk^^^ 
he  beUeved  that  one  purpose  of  Oua**"^*;* 
terroSsts  was  to  drive  North  ^n^^J^J^ 
an  armored  sheU.  He  was  determined  to 
show  that  this  would  not  happen. 
^Z.  Meln  died  In  pursuit  of  his  poUcy.  am- 
bushed  on  a  Guatemala  City  ^^tj^^ 
Wednesday.  HU  attitudes  emerge  "  Pff*^ 
rSo^te  picture  drawn  trom  InterAewt 
^th^^temilans  and  NorUi  Americans  who 
tai^  the  Ambassador  during  his  tiiree  year. 

^Vk.  officials  who  sttU  beUeve  m^ 
Meln^s  poUcy  of  broad  and  Informal  contact 
S  concer/ed  that  Washington  may  n^ 
Maphaslze  security  to  tiie  point  that  Im- 
J^^activltiea  of  tiie  Embassy  could  be 

^^' Meln  f^quentiy  met  -^t^  P°"««^. 
of  the  opposition  as  weU  as  ot  tiie  ^vem- 
^.nT  H«^»UKht  and  easily  found  friends 
^rn'aSonrX<*enly  -tt-Ame^^^^ 

^eMd  all  of  her  driving  unaccompanied. 
Jit    last   week   they    drove    s^  ^^ 

through  tiie  north  of  t^^^S^-^^LSJ 
seen  routinely  alone  on  the  streeto  running 

^«  Guatemalan  miUtaiy  officlatatrt^ 
to  ring  him  wltii  guards,  he  discouraged  UM 
r«.«I«L  A  24-hour  security  watch  was 
?SS^-  on  fSlo^ng  tiie  as««lna^n  U-t 
JamSry  of  two  UJ3.  mUltory  oin«rs^«* 
it  lasted  only   a   monUi  before   he  had  It 

'*  A°Quatemalan  colonel  said  that  he  was  so 
coJcSS^dXut  Mr.  Meln's  bablt  of  ri^ 
only  wltti  a  chauffeur  that  tiie  officer  oooe 
^«LnX  enacted  a  mock  ambush.  Ttxa  ool- 
SSrSSHVeTuned  aJo-«--«  ^iS^  ^^ 
pointed  his  finger  at  the  Amba«aaor.  mt. 
Meln  smUed  and  kept  his  habits. 
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LEGISLATION  TO 
MIGRATION     ANp 
ACT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  PTT.T.  TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  TO  ALLOW  SDJOLE 
PERSONS  THE  PRIVILEOE  TO 
PRODUCE  WINE  FOR  THEIR  OWN 
USE  WITHOUT  PAYMENT  OP  TAX 
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I  since  "ely 


isiues 


IntJBTvlewed  who  dlsap- 

's  easygoing  expo- 

that  conditions 

better   now   for   in- 

people   than   they 


'It  would  be  a  great 

In  scaring  off 

they  are  beglnlnng 

jioeitlve  reforms." 

terror  activity  is  that 

the  Yankees  out, 

provoke  the  Marines 


8U<  iceeded 


scire 


AMEND  THE  IM- 
NATIONALTTY 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 


OF   NKW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


TOKK 

fIepresentatives 


Thursday,  September  5,  1968 


Mr.  REID  of  New 


I  am  today  Introduc  ng  a  biU  to  amend 
the  Immigration  aiu  ~ 
provide  that  parents    ._ 
aliens  shall  be  eligltle  for  second  pref 
erence  immigrant  visps. 
Under  the  present 


York.  Mr.  Speaker, 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 


or  MnaoTTU 


law,  parents  of  per- 
manent resident  alltiis  must  qualify  as 
domestics  or  skilled  workers  in  order  to 
enter  the  United  States  permanently. 
Without  question,  tl;  is  works  a  hardship 
on  many  people,  par  Icularly  the  elderly, 
who  virlsh  to  spend  tl  lelr  remaining  years 
with  their  children. 

By  adding  parenti  to  the  spouses,  un- 
married sons  and  inmarried  (laughters 
who  already  quallfs  for  second  prefer- 
ence, I  think  that  «  e  would  be  further- 
ing the  goal  of  tmil  Ing  families  and  we 
would  be  carrying  c  ut  the  true  spirit  of 
the  Immigration  la?  of  IMS. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  S,  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  should 
the  privilege  of  producing  wine  for  one's 
own  use  without  payment  of  tax  be 
limited  to  heads  of  multimember  fam- 
ilies and  exclude  single  people?  This 
question  was  posed  to  me  in  a  letter 
of  July  22  from  a  constituent.  Mr.  Mil- 
lard S.  Cohen,  who  is  a  bachelor  and  who 
had  Just  unsuccessfully  completed  a 
yearlong  dispute  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  where,  in  an  almost 
comic  sequence  of  events,  was  denied 
first  the  privilege  of  producing  wine  for 
his  own  consumption  without  taxation, 
and  then  after  offering  to  pay  the  tax 
was  refused  permission  from  the  Alcohol 
Tax  Division  of  the  IRS  on  the  grounds 
that  his  apartment  and  equipment  were 
less  than  adequate  for  a  cwnmercial  wine 
operation. 

Most  of  us  would  have  given  up.  as 
Mr.  Cohen  was  confidentially  advised 
to  do  by  an  Internal  Revenue  agent  in 
an  attempt  to  be  helpful.  However,  we 
should  be  grateful  for  citizens  like  Mil- 
lard Cohen  who  refuse  to  knuckle  under 
such  odds.  Because  of  Mr.  Cohen's  per- 
sistence the  matter  has  now  reached  the 
U.S.  Congress  for  needed  review  and 
hopefully  for  amendment.  I  am  Intro- 
ducing legislation  today  for  this  purpose. 

I  would  estimate  that  most  of  the 
corrective  legislation  I  have  introduced 
in  Congress  has  arisen  from  similar 
constituents'  complaints  although  en- 
compassing a  much  larger  area  than  in 
this  particular  case.  The  Individual  citi- 
zen, the  one  who  feels  the  effect  of  a 
law  or  regulation,  is  often  a  far  better 
judge  of  that  law's  fairness  than  are  the 
legislators  and  the  administrative 
agencies. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  amend  section  5042(a)(2)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  extend  the 
privilege  to  produce  tax-exempt  wine  to 
single-member  households  as  well  as 
multiple-member  households.  I  think 
that  Mr.  Cohen's  logic  was  sound  when 
he  reportedly  asked  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue  Service: 

Is  it  your  contention  that  a  glass  of  home- 
produced  wine  is  to  be  afforded  only  to 
married  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes. 

If  ever  there  was  a  reason  for  this  dis- 
tinction I  think  that  it  has  lost  its  vital- 
ity today,  and  that  the  Congress  ought 
to  review  whatever  reasons  exist  for 
limiting  this  privilege  to  "heads  of  any 
family"  and  decide  i^hether  or  not  we 
want  this  distinction  in  our  laws  to  con- 
tinue. 

According  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cohen,  the  statute  on 
"family  wine"  first  appeared  in  title  IV, 
section  402(b)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1916 
(40  Stat.  784)  which  reads: 

Nor,  subject  to  regulatlona  .  .  .  shaU  the 
tax  imposed  by  this  section  (the  exdse  tax 


on  stUl  wines)  apply  to  the  wlnee  produced 
for  the  family  use  of  the  producer  thereof  and 
not  sold. 

The  regulations  set  down  by  the  Treas- 
ury in  1918  excluded  single  persons  un- 
less they  were  the  head  of  a  family.  The 
law  was  amended  in  1954  to  read  "head 
of  any  family." 

Thus,  the  operative  words  which  re- 
strict single  pewle  are  those  imposed  by 
executive  regulations.  It  Is  clear  that  im- 
der  the  original  statute,  and  as  amended 
in  1954,  the  regulations  regarding  "family 
use"  could  as  reasonably  include  single 
member  families  as  well  as  multimember 
families.  Despite  this  fact  that  the  con- 
troverted language  is  executive  created, 
over  50  years  of  operation  imder  it  has 
solidified  it  to  the  strength  of  statutory 
law,  and  it  is  therefore  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress,  and  not  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  to  make  whatever 
changes  may  be  necessary. 

In  their  letters  to  Mr.  Cohen,  which  I 
shall  place  in  the  Record  following  these 
remarks.  Treasury  officials  point  this  out. 
However,  their  claim  that  they  have  no 
authority  to  change  these  longstanding 
regulations  is  interesting  and  ironical.  It 
makes  baloney  out  of  their  recent  uni- 
lateral alterations  of  IRS  regulations  re- 
garding taxation  of  advertising  income  of 
publications  of  nonprofit  institutions 
which  have  stood  for  about  18  years,  and 
of  their  unilateral  changes  of  the  regu- 
lations relating  to  taxation  of  industrial 
development  bonds,  which  have  been  on 
the  books  for  about  10  years,  and  regula- 
tions regarding  prepaid  insurance  pre- 
miums which  have  also  been  longstand- 
ing, and  many  others. 

Nevertheless,  whatever  the  motivation 
of  the  IRS,  I  am  happy  if  in  this  instance 
they  are  deferring  to  the  Judgment  of 
the  Congress,  even  though  it  seems  clear 
to  me  that  the  Congress'  language  could 
have  been  Interpreted  broadly.  Congress 
should  now  clarify  its  intent.  I  hope  that 
my  bill  will  be  a  vehicle  for  this  purpose. 
ANALYSIS  or  snx 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  quite 
straightforward.  The  present  language  of 
section  5042(a)  (2)  reads: 

FAi(n.T  WINK. — Subject  to  regtUations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the 
duly  registered  head  of  any  famUy  may,  with- 
out payment  of  tax,  produce  for  family  use 
and  not  for  sale  an  amount  of  wine  not  ex- 
ceeding 200  gallons  per  annum. 

My  bill  would  amend  this  section  by 
simply  adding  the  words  "including  a 
single  member  family"  after  the  words 
"head  of  any  family." 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  insure  that 
any  single  person,  male  or  female,  has 
the  same  tax  privileges  as  a  married  head 
of  a  family.  It  is  written  so  as  not  to 
allow  each  member  of  a  multimember 
family  living  together  to  claim  an  allot- 
ment, but  only  the  head  of  that  family. 

In  taking  up  this  matter  Congress 
would  be  wise  to  review  the  nomenclature 
used  by  the  various  Federal  agencies  with 
a  view  to  Improving  Its  precision  and  re- 
ducing confuskm.  For  example,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  considers  a  single 
perscm  living  alone  as  the  "head  of  a 
household"  but  not  as  the  "head  of  a 
family."  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  uses 
"head  of  a  family"  In  this  excise  tax  pro- 


vision regarding  home  production  of 
^andusM^^head  of  household"  under 
Jhe income  tax  ProyiBionB.Tht  aocialK- 
curlty  and  welfare  laws  define  the  terms 
dSensntly  stlU.  In  each  context  ^ 
term  has  meaning,  but  greater  under- 
Sndlng  may  be  achieved  for  developing 
uniform  meanings  for  these  terms. 
The  above-mentioned  letters  f  oUow . 
XJ3.  TlUAsnaT  OamtennaTT, 

iNTEBlfAL    RCVBMUS    SiaWICB, 

Washington.  DC,  October  20. 1997. 
Mr  M"***"' S.  CoKXM, 

^"Sl2t.''i?^°:  Tour  letter  of  September 
20  addressed  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
HMiry  T.  Ptowler,  asked  for  an  explanation  as 
to  why  a  person's  marital  status  is  tiie  deter- 
Slnlii  factor  tiiat  governs  whether  he  m^ 
ZtmiV  not  produce  wine  for  '"^J, '^^^ 
the   ekemptton  provisions  of  36  U^.C.  6042 

^"^ii^e  provisions  for  production  of  wine  for 
famUy  use.  free  of  tax.  first  appeared  to  Tltie 
IV  Section  402(b).  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1916  (40  Stat.  784) .  reading: 

nor  subject  to  reguUttons  preecnoea 
bv  the  Commlsslonwr  of  Internal  Revenue. 
,rttti  the  approval  of  ^J^^^^^^. 
Treasury.  shaU  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  Sec- 
tloT^Cuie  excise  tax  on  sttU  wlnee)  aPPlyto 
wines  produced  for  the  family  use  of  the  pro- 
ducer thereof  and  not  sold  or  otherwise  re- 
moved from  tiie  place  of  manufacture  and 
not  exceeding  to  any  case  two  hundred  gal- 
Ions  per  year." 

Begulattons   implementing  thU  law  were 
issued  to  1918,  which  in  pertinent  part  stated 

as  follows: 
"The  exemption  does  not  apply  to  .  .  .(D) 

wUie  produced  by  a  single  person,  unl«"_n«  "* 
the  head  of  a  lamUy:  (c)  wtoee  produced  by 
a  married  man  Uvlng  apart  from  his  i^^oMy. 
and  not  for  the  use  of  that  family,  as  in  such 
case  the  wtoee  are  not  made  for  family  use. 
"  "Bach  person  entitled  to  and  desiring 
to  avail  himself  of  the  exemption  must  file 
a  notice  with  the  coUector  of  internal  rev- 
enue   before    commenctog    to    manufacture 

wlnc  *' 

SlmUar  provisions  have  been  Included  to 
all  subsequent  revisions  of  the  regulations 
concerning  production  of  wtoe  for  family  use. 
The  law  was  amended  to  1919  to  speclflcaUy 
provide  for  the  registration  by  P«x*"««  °! 
wine  for  f amUy  use.  This  change  was  designed 
to  clarify  the  authority  for  tax  assessment 
on  UlegaUy  produced  wtoe.  The  law  was 
^  aSnded  to  1954  to  include  the  words 
"the  head  of  any  family"  in  the  statuto.  to 
further  clarify  the  Intent  of  the  law. 

As  stated  above,  the  exact  wording  of  the 
law  and  regulations  has  been  changed  over 
the  years:   however,  the  basic  requlrwnents 
Kovemlng  the  production  of  wtoe  for  famUy 
use  without  payment  of  tax  have  remained 
unchanged   since   1918,   except  that  during 
Prohibition  all  such  production  was  Ulegal. 
Therefore,  It  Is  not  one's  marital  status,  but 
whether  or  not  he  is,  to  fact,  the  head  of  a 
famUy  that  establUhes  his  privilege  to  pro- 
duce wtoe  without  payment  of  tax.  The  ex- 
emption has  always  been  tied  to  the  produc- 
tion of  wtoe  for  famUy  use.  as  distinct  from 
production  for  individual  use;  and  In  view 
of  the  wording  of  the  law  we  can  not  ad- 
ministratively extend    the  exemption  to  a 
single  person  who  is  not  the  head  of  a  family. 
We  hope  that  this  wlU  clarify  any  previous 
misunderstanding  you  may  have  had  relative 
to  the  basis  for  a  person's  qualifications  to 
produce  wtoe  for  family  use.  However,  if  you 
have  any  further  questions  to  this  regard, 
please  advise. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Habolo  A.  Snm. 
Director.     Alcohol     emt     Tot)aeeo     Tax 
Division. 


\JS    TaJUSniBT   DBrsBTICXNT, 

UmBMAL  BMWWKVm  SXBVICB. 

WmsMngton.  DC,  Vovember  17. 1967. 
Mr.  «*«»'*»"  S.  CoKXir. 
University  City.  Mo. 

DsAS  Ma.  Cohxn:  ThU  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  October  24,  1967,  to  which 
vou  ask  for  comment  beyond  that  given  to 
our  letter  of  October  20.  1967,  relative  to  why 
a  single  person,  who  U  not  the  head  of  a 
famUy.  Is  not  permitted  to  produce  wine  for 
his  own  consumption  without  payment  of 

tax. 

The  exemption  providing  for  tax-free  pro- 
duction  of  wine  for  family  use  was  enacted 
into  law  by  Congress,  after  conferring  with 
oartles  who  Indicated  an  toterest.  Stoce  Con- 
ines did  choose  to  limit  the  exemption  to 
the  production  of  wtoe  for  family  use,  a 
further  extension  of  the  privilege  to  stogie 
persons,  who  are  not  heads  of  families,  may 
be  granted  only  by  Congress  through  amend- 
ment of  the  law. 

I  regret  that  we.  as  a  part  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government,  are  unable  to 
teU  you  "why"  the  Congress,  i.e.,  the  Legis- 
lative Branch,  drew  the  statute  to  Its  pre«ent 
form.  V?e  have  searched  but  are  unable  to 
find  any  leglsUtive  reports  which  supply  the 
backgroxmd  you  desire. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Hft«"'"  A.  Skkx, 
Director.      Alcohol     omt      Tohacco      Tax 
Division. 


governing  the  production  of  wtoe  for  famUy 
use. 

Very  teuly  yours, 

Hakold  a.  Skkk. 
Director,  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax  Division. 


U5.  TREASUmT  DXPAKTMENT, 

Internal  Revenox  Service, 
Washington.  D.C..  July  16,  1968. 
Mr.  M"'*""  S.  Cohxn. 
University  City.  Mo. 

Dear  Mr.  Cohen:  In  the  course  of  our  cor- 
respondence you  raise  certain  questions 
which  you  believe  are  relevant  to  why  you 
were  not  found  eligible  for  the  production 
of  wine  for  family  use,  exempt  from  payment 
of  tax. 

The    law    governing    the    production    of 
wtoe  for  family  use  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  prescribe 
the  regulations  Implementing  the   statute. 
The  iUoohol  and  Tobacco  Tax  Division  drafts 
the  regulations  covering  alcoholic  beverages. 
Such  reguUtions  implementing  any  part  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  are  issued  after 
approval  by  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and     except    under    special    clrcumstMices, 
after  public  notice.  The  regulations  are  being 
constantiy  reviewed  and  modlflcattons  pro- 
nosed    wlthto  the  limitations  of  applicable 
law   to  meet  the  needs  of  both  the  govern- 
ment and  the  public.  Many  of  the  change 
result  from  suggestions  made  by  the  public. 
whUe  others  are  initiated  by  us  when  the 
need  becomes  apparent. 

In  the  case  of  either  single  persons  or 
married  persons,  the  exemption  from  pay- 
ment of  tax  on  wtoe  produced  for  family 
"i^  U  extended  only  to  heads  of  famines. 
This  is  provided  for  by  law.  Section  5(>42. 
IRC.  What  constitutee  a  famUy  has  been  de- 
fined in  many  court  decisions.  We  believe 
the  present  regulations  implementing  the 
statute  are  fair,  equitable  and  proper 

The  decision  not  to  extend  the  privilege 
of  producing  wtoe  without  payment  of  tax 
for  use  by  single  persons  who  are  not  heads 
of  families  was  made  a  haU  century  ago. 
when  regulations  were  formulated  imple- 
menting the  law  which  first  imposed  a  tax 
on  the  production  of  wtoe. 

in  View  of  the  specific  language  of  the 
present  statute  and  our  long  and  consistent 
adherence  to  this  concept,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  this  may  not  Properly  be 
^nged  unless  the  statute  Is  changed  by 
HmiS«s  or  unless  the  regulattoi:^  Imple- 
menting the  present  statute  are  declared  Im- 
pwerby  a  court  of  competent  Jurled^tton^ 
Until  such  actions  occur  we  do  not  P«>PO|» 
to  inltlfcte  any  changes  in  the  regulations 


WHICH?— REBELLION  OR 
REVOLUTION 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  cAuroKifiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  5.  1968 
Mr.    EDWARDS   of    Califomla.    Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  much  talk  now  about 
the  communications  gap  between  young 
and  old— and  surely  there  is  much  valid- 
ity to  this.  In  a  personal  essay,  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Harold  L.  Mack,  of 
Carmel,  Calif.,  has  touched  upon  this 
gap  and  the  rebeUlon  of  young  people 
today,  a  rebellion,  as  he  says,  directed  at 
thP  failure  of  institutions  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals to  keep  pace  with  the  modern 
world  the  youth  of  America  are  faced 
with  and  must  work  with  for  meaning 
and  quaUty  in  their  lives.  Mr.  Mack  also 
delivers  a  warning,  however,  and  that  is 
to  take  care  and  guard  against  a  com- 
pletely destructive  view. 

These  are  wise  words,  put  forth  calmly 
and  reasonably:  and,  under  unanimous 
consent,  I  place  Mr.  Mack's  comments  in 
the  Record.  The  essay  follows: 


Which? — Rebki.i.ton  or  Revolotion 
Youth  all  over  the  world  is  in  rebeUlon 
and  in  my  opinion  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons.  The  war  in  Vietnam  is  the  trigger 
which  touched  off  this  long  simmering  un- 
rest, a  war  which  demands  that  youth  be 
called  upon  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice 
for  a  cause  he  firmly  believes  to  be  wrong. 
But  above  and  beyond  the  war  and  basic  and 
most  important  is  that  customs,  laws,  reli- 
gions, political  systems  and  economic  proc- 
esses are  In  many  ways  obsolete  and  have 
faUed  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  hu- 
man knowledge.  Youth   U  called   upon  to 
live  his  life  in  support  of  causes  resisting 
from    the    clash    of    one    moglcal    Ideology 
against  another.  He  must  put  up  with  the 
world  mess  he  faces  and  for  which  mess  he 
is   not   responsible.    He    rebels    against   the 
status  quo  his  elders  have  imposed  upon  him 
and  who  Insist  on  preserving  for  their  own 
pleasure    and    enjoyment.    Youth    today    is 
facing  a  world  not  of  beauty,  not  of  hope, 
not  of  love,  but  a  dreary  worid  pt  useless 
strife.  Uloglcal  thlnktog,  run  by  political  self 
seeking  hacks  and  offering  him  dlsUlusion- 
ment.  soul  hunger  and  frustration.  It  s  a  hell 
of  a  mess  he  is  facing  and  the  older  people 
who  safely  entrenched  in  their  havens  and 
with  the  power  on  their  side  are  not  gotog  to 
give  up  their  privUeged  position  without  a 

^^However,  It  U  vital  that  yoiith  dees  not 
turn  his  rebeUlon  into  revolution.  There  is 
ft  vast  difference  between  tiie  two.  Bevolu- 
Uon  has  only  complete  destruction  as  Its  aim. 
It  would  destroy  the  good  along  with  the 
bad  It  would  scuttie  the  ship  to  get  rid  of 
the  rats.  Much  in  the  world  today  is  good 
and  must  be  preserved.  R«^l»°;^,,^y  y°"S* 
should  have  as  ttielr  goal  the  abUlty  to  dis- 
criminate between  tiie  good  and  «»«  ^• 
B«bemon  must  not  loUow  hot  headed  denia- 
Kocues  who  usuaUy  show  up  in  rebellloiis 
Ks  to  take  over  legitimate  «beUion  and 
turn  It  toto  desti^cttve  revolution  Coii^ 
studenu  must  exercise  great  care  that  tols 
does  not  take  place.  They  must  be  sure  that 


25884 


thoM  Who  try  to  take 

not  doing  to  to  promote 

wbloh  are  generally  a»  b  id  or  worse  than  the 

regUnea  they  wlah  to  ove;  throw. 

Fvople  all  over  the  wc  rid  must  be  allowed 
to  live  a  me  of  dlgnl  y  and  not  be  soul 
starved  by  obsolete  bui  Ineas  practices^  not 
be  pestered  by  obsolete 


danger  of  having  their  U  :e  snuffed  out  by  the 


devices 


over  leadenblp  are 
their  own  ideologlee 


laws  and  not  be  in 


we    are    constantly 


death    dealing 

developing.  ,     .   _. 

Use  the  education  y(  u  have  received  at 
your  university  to  learn  what  Is  wrong  with 
the  world.  See  that  the  currlculimi  at  your 
university  Is  made  to  In  slude,  among  others, 
the  following  subjects. 

I.  A  study  of  the  wi  y  machines  may  be 


used  at  fuU  capacity  to 


bring  to  all  the  peo- 


ple in  the  world  the  ben  sflts  they  are  capable 
of  accomplishing.  Blach  Ines  today  are  being 
used  at  only  a  small  pai  t  of  their  capabilities 


In  order  to  conform  to 


an  economic  system 


which  depends  upon  sea  rclty  to  Insure  profits 
to  their  owners.  ^_     ^ 

II.  A  study  of  the  ma  ly  religious  bigotries 
and  superstitions  which  have  been  responsi- 
ble In  the  past  for  mors  killing,  hatred  and 
Intolerance  than  any  ot  her  single  cause  and 
ara-stlU  today  a  main  factor  In  keeping  mil- 
Uoas  of  neople  all  over  ^ 
each  other  because  of 

m.  A  study  of  humwi  behavior  and  Its 
relation  to  economic  an  1  political  systems  in 
order  to  understand  uhether  a  particular 
type  of  political  system  can  meet  the  hiunan 
asplraUons  and  deslree-  -or  whether  the  sys- 
tem la  self  defeating  be  »use  of  Its  failure  to 
meet  basic  human  aspirations. 

These  are  a  few  of  th »  subjects  which  unl 


versltles  should  add  to 
which  students  should 


their  curriculum  and 
study  and  discuss  so 


that  their  rebeUlon  mi  ly  be  put  Into  useful 
channels  and  not  degmerate  Into  chUdlah 
and    immature    demoi  atratlons    which    are 


bound  to  play  Into  the 


and  result  In  destructli  e  revolution 

So  I  say  to  youth — 1  eep  up  your  rebellion 
but  don't  let  It  degen  wate  into  an  obscene 
mess  of  filth,  hatred  i  nd  destrucUon.  Don't 
let  rebellion  turn  Into  evolutlop.  If  you  do — 
you  will  find  that  r«  volution  wlU  destroy 
you  along  with  everytl  ing  else  worth  saving. 


UNITED  STATES 
BRATES  THE  25( 
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Mr.  MADDEN.  MJ: 
day,  August  19. 
the  anniversary 
cials  and  witnessed 
250-millionth  ton 
the  Gary  Plant  of  tJje 
Corp.  This 
any  steel  plant 
Production  by  this 
and  the   150 
reached  in  1953 
was  poured  July  12 , 

Speaking  at  a 
plant  on  that  day 
general  superlnten(  lent 
the  record  tonnage, 

I  am  proud  of  the 
at  n.8.  Steel  who 
Employes  and 
over  the  years  to 
Insuring  the  contlnw  i 
at  these  f acllltlee.  11 U 
tlon  record  Is  proof  ol 
tlon. 


I  msle 
tmanagiment 
dev(  lop 
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This  hard-won  achievement  by  the  plant 
employes  has  not  been  easily  attained  In 
view  of  rapidly  changing  technology  In  the 
Industry  with  Its  related  problems  of  In- 
vestment In,  and  successful  operation  of, 
highly  sophUtlcated  faclUtles.  In  the  months 
ahead,  the  proven  combination  of  men  and 
equipment  at  this  plant  may  be  more  than 
offset  by  a  continuation  of  recent  trends  in 
the  increasing  flow  of  Imported  steel  Into 
the  marketing  area  of  this  mill  and  in  the 
sharp  escalation  of  local  -property  tax  costs 
which  must  be  paid  from  the  sale  of  prod- 
ucts from  the  mill. 

These  two  factors  of  foreign  steel  Imports 
and  disproportionate  property  tax  coats  are 
formidable  economic  obstacles  to  overcome  In 
our  day-to-day  objective  of  making  the 
highest  quality  product  to  sell  at  competi- 
tive prices. 

Gary.  Indiana's  big  steel  plant  is  one 
of  the  largest  producers  for  United 
States  Ste.il,  and  provides  employment 
for  thousands  of  residents  of  Gary  and 
neighboring  communities.  Facilities  in- 
clude blast  furnaces,  open  hearth  fur- 
naces, and  a  BOP — Basic  Oxygen  Proc- 
ess— shop,  which  went  into  operation  in 
December  of  1965. 

Gary  Steel  Works  transforms  its  steel 
into  an  estimated  40,000  different  shapes 
and  sizes  of  finished  and  semi-flnished 
steel  which  are  distributed  across  the 
country.  Railroad  wheels,  axles,  and  rails 
are  included  In  the  finished  line. 

Mr.  Jedenoff  also  gave  some  Interest- 
ing statistics  regarding  the  record- 
making  production  of  the  Gary  Works 
Plant  as  set  out  in  the  following 
comments: 
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another  set  of  switching  tracks  for  moet  of 
the  way.)  And  If  they  travelled  at  100  miles 
per  hour,  the  round  trip  would  take  a  little 
over  six  nKinths. 

As  for  the  number  of  hairpins  that  250 
million  tons  would  produce,  that'll  take  an- 
other computer. 

The  Calumet  regl<si,  the  State  of  In- 
diana, and  the  Middle  West  are  indeed 
proud  of  the  stupendous  contribution 
that  the  Gary  plant  of  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  has  made  toward  creating 
employment,  accomplishing  mass  pro- 
duction, and  contributing  greatly  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  Nation. 
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.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 

I  was  present  at 

ga^iering  of  steel  oflB- 

i  production  of  the 

steel  produced  by 

United  States  Steel 

production  is  a  record  for 

th:x>ughout  the  world. 

plant  began  in  1909 

■mllll(^th  ton  mark  was 

the  200-mmionth 

1961. 

lincheon  held  at  the 

George  A.  Jedenoff. 

commenting  on 

said: 

many 


men  and  women 

this  record  possible. 

at  have  worked  hard 

^  a  competitive  team. 

operation  and  groirth 

_  outstanding  produc- 

thelr  effective  coopara- 


Just  how  much  steel  is  250  mUUon  tons? 
Well,  It's  a  quarter  of  a  bUUon  tons.  That's 
600  bllUon  pounds— or  99,978  pounds  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  state 
of  Indiana.  Any  way  you  look  at  It,  It's  a  lot 
of  fish  hooks  and  beer  cans  and  razor  blades. 
Or  any  other  of  the  ootmtlees  products  made 
of  steel  which  serve  man  and  Industry  and 
agriculture.  ^ 

Here  are  a  few  sUde  rule  statUtics,  courtesy 
of  one  of  UJ3.  Steel's  computers. 

If  all  the  steel  produced  at  VS.  Steel's 
Gary  Works  since  It  began  to  pour  steel  on 
a  cold  day  In  February,  1909,  up  to  the 
250-mllllon-ton  record  pour  at  11  ajn.  today. 
went  Into  Just  one  product.  It  woiUd  have 
made: 

More  than  200  mUllon  automobiles — or  a 
two-lane  bumper-to-bumper  traffic  Jam  more 
than  350.000  miles  long,  which  would  circle 
the  earth  16  times. 

Or— 260  mlUlon  small  tractors— nearly  80 
tractors  for  every  farm  In  America. 

Or— one  billion  875  million  refrigerators, 
or  enough  to  supply  one  for  every  family  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  today— and  all  of  'em 
with  lots  of  room  for  easy-to-stack  beer  and 
soft  drinks  In  cans. 

Or- nearly  94  billion  toaaters.  or  260  bU- 
llon  electric  Irons  which,  piled  on  top  of 
each  other,  would  imdoubtedly  fall  down  and 
bury  the  army  of  workmen  silly  enough  to 
try  the  stunt. 

Put  It  all  together  Into  one  glant-slxe  pack- 
age. It  would  be  a  little  cube  nearly  1.000 
feet  wide  and  1.000  feet  high  and  1.000  feet 
deep. 

,  That  260  million  tons  of  steel  would  make 
6,962  buildings  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
100-story  John  Hancock  center  in  Chicago. 
Or  to  convert  it  into  copies  of  another  lead- 
ing toiirlst  attraction.  It  would  make  about 
one  and  a  half  million  statues  like  the  Chi- 
cago Plcaaso,  on  the  Olvlc  Center  Plaza. 

And  finally,  for  the  railroad  buffs,  that 
much  steel  would  build  conwntlonal  rail- 
road tracks  to  send  two  trains  side  by  side 
to  the  moon,  with  two  others  on  the  ret\im 
trip  at  the  same  time.  (And  they  wovUd  be 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF  ICUSOUKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdav,  September  5.  1968 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal  of 
attention  has  been  focused  recently  on 
the  subject  of  air  safety.  Much  of  this 
concern  stems  from  the  widely  publicized 
"slowdown"  of  the  air  controllers  at  air- 
ports across  the  Nation.  Also  concerned 
in  this  issue  Is  the  relation  between  com- 
mercial and  general  aviation.  Recently  I 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  W.  Arnold, 
of  Carthage,  Mo.,  a  private  pilot  who  also 
is  a  frequent  user  of  commercial  airline 
services;  he  has  made  a  prudent  and 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  controversy.  I 
include  Mr.  Arnold's  letter  at  this  point 

in  the  Record: 

JXTLT  28, 1968. 

Hon.  DxntwABO  O.  Hall, 

U.S.  Hotue  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hall:  As  a  private  pilot  and  also  a 
frequent  user  of  the  commercial  airline  serv- 
ices I  would  like  to  make  some  observations 
relating  to  the  "cnsls"  on  the  airways  that 
has  suddenly  become  front  page  news. 

The  complaints  of  the  many  who  have  been 
concerned  about  air  safety  with  the  over- 
crowding of  air  traffic  faclUtles  have  gone 
comparatively  unheeded  for  several  years. 
Now  that  travelers  are  being  inconvenienced 
and  airline  revenues  are  actvially  suffering, 
the  same  problems,  long  known,  are  getting 
all  kinds  of  prominent  attention  and  pub- 
licity. _^  . 
I  write  you  not  because  of  the  urging  or 
the  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association 
because  I  believe  that  organization,  Just  like 
the  Air  Une  Pilots  Association  and  the  Air 
Transport  Association,  In  Its  enthvialasm  for 
support  of  Its  own  cause  may  be  somewhat 
prejudiced  In  Its  analysis  of  statistics. 

However,  I'm  afraid  that  neither  general 
aviation  nor  the  country's  airline  passengers 
have  the  organizations  with  the  resources  to 
overcome  an  obvious  campaign  by  the  air- 
lines to  achieve  expansion  of  airway  facilities, 
at  the  expense  of  anyone  except  the  airlines, 
and  to  then  drive  general  aviation  off  those 
same  airways.  Recent  pronoxmcements  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  and  the  rec- 
ommendations of  that  department  for  new 
legislation,  give  evidence  of  the  success  of 
that  csimpaign. 

The  final  straw  that  brings  me  to  write  this 
letter  was  the  reference  In  Friday's  widely 
published  wire  service  release  which  in- 
ferred that  recent  lengthy  delays  at  major 
International  airports  were  created  by  the 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  general  avia- 
tion traffic  and  then  stated  that  76%  of  con- 
trol tower  operations  were  for  the  handling  of 
general  aviation  planes. 
I  have  some  figures  for  the  year  1967.  taken 
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from  official  sources,  which  show  the  follow- 

lus* 

a.  At  Chlcago-O'Hare,  the  busiest  airline 
terminal  with  688,627  operations,  general 
avlatton's  share  was  only  13%.  Second  busi- 
est was  New  York- JFK  with  461.633  opera- 
tions of  which  16%  were  general  aviation. 
Third  was  Los  Angeles  with  437.633  take-offs 
plus  landings  with  20%  representing  general 
aviation.  These  are  facUittes  with  24  hour 
per  day  operations. 

b.  The  tower  at  Opa-Locka.  Florida, 
operating  only  16  hours  per  day,  was  the 
busiest  in  the  world  with  596.949  operations 
in  1967  and  98%  were  general  aviation.  Have 
you  beard  of  any  complaints  of  airliner  de- 
lays at  Opa  Locka?  Or,  how  about  Van  Nuys, 
Cal.  which  also  operates  only  16  hours  per 
day  and  in  the  same  year  handled  643,324 
flights  of  which  also  98%  were  general  avla- 
Uon.  Similar  figures  are  true  for  Ft.  Lauder- 
dale, Florida  and  San  Jose,  Cal. 

You  can  see  how  by  totaUng  figures  and 
coming  up  with  a  76%  average  for  general 
aviation  operations  you  can  bring  the  other- 
wise uninformed  public  (or  legislators)  to 
a  conclusion  that  general  aviation  Is  the 
culprit  In  the  airways  mess. 

A  couple  of  other  points  are  of  Interest. 
As  of  August  1,1967: 

1  There  were  only  309  FAA  control  towers 
in  use,  largely  confined  to  airports  serviced 
by  scheduled  air  carriers. 

2.  There  were,  on  that  date,  6.262  privately 
owned  airports  of  record,  not  financed  by 
Uncle  Sam,  and  3,093  of  these  were  open  to 
public  use. 

So,  please  don't  get  the  Idea  that  the  big 
bulk  of  the  taxpayer's  aviation  dollar  Is  go- 
ing to  the  support  of  the  "Sunday  Pilot". 
On  the  other  hand  It  should  be  recog- 
nized that  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  federal 
airways  operations  Is  for  the  provision  for 
exceUent  instrument  fiight  facilities.  This 
includes  not  Just  the  control  tower  opera- 
tions but  also  the  vast  Air  Traffic  Control 
system  which  handles  the  enroute  IFR  traffic. 
Air  carrier  flights  are.  as  a  routine  matter, 
covered  by  IFR  flight  plans.  A  very  smaU 
percentage  of  total  general  aviation  flights 
are  conducted  on  IFR  flight  plana  for  the 
simple  reason  that  a  minority  of  private 
pUota  have  IFR  ratings  and  so  most  are 
prohibited  from  flying  the  airways  except 
under  VFR  conditions.  (The  formerly  avaU- 
able  Special  VFR  privileges  have  even  been 
recenUy  withdrawn  at  all  major  terminals.) 
I'm  svire  there  are  many  pilots,  Uke  myself, 
who  do  their  best  to  avoid  the  vicinity  of 
those  airports  where  high  density  airline 
traffic  exists,  partlciUarly  at  those  peak  traf- 
fic hours  when  aU  airlines  feel  they  must 
schedule  departures  and  arrivals  at  Identical 
times.  Most  of  us  have  nightmarish  thoughts 
of  a  DC-9,  on  descent  or  long  flnal  approach, 
running  us  down  from  the  rear  as  one  did 
to  a  general  aviation  plane  near  Urbana,  Ohio 
a  couple  of  years  ago  and  another  more 
recentiy  near  Lambert  Field  to  St.  Louis. 
Both  these  Incidents  occurred  under  clear 
VFR  condlUons. 

Next  time  you  have  occasion  to  fly  on  a 
E)C-9  ask  to  see  the  pilot's  cabto  and  the 
check  list  he  and  his  co-pUot  must  comply 
with  during  descent  and  flnal  approach  for 
landtog.  Youll  realize  then  why  these  poor 
devils  have  Uttle  time  to  be  looking  for  other 
aircraft.  Also  note  the  very  restricted  visi- 
bility from  their  cabin  as  compared  with 
that  of  most  general  avlaUon  light  aircraft. 
These  conditions  also  concern  me  because 
I  have  frequent  occasions  when  I  travel  as  a 
passenger  on  these  planes.  I  beUeve  the  de- 
cision to  permit  these  aircraft  to  operate 
without  a  third  crew  member  (pilot-engi- 
neer) on  the  flight  deck  must  have  been 
sold  to  the  FAA  by  the  alrUnea  on  the  basU 
of  this  being  a  two  engtoe  craft.  I  believe 
this  decision  should  be  reviewed  because  the 
difference  between  two  engines  and  three 
engine*  does  not  necessarily  equate  to  3  men 
versiu  8  men  to  the  complex  manipulations 
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involved  In  preparing  for  the  landing  of  a 
Jet  aircraft. 

I've  had  the  very  finest  service  from  the 
very  dedicated  FAA  controllers  and  the 
Flight  Service  StaUon  personnel  that  I've 
come  to  contact  with.  I  don't  mind  paying 
my  share  for  the  maintenance,  and  improve- 
ment, of  what  I  consider  to  be  already  a  very 
excellent  facility. 

However,  we  don't  give  trucks  and  buses 
traffic  precedence  or  tax  advantages  over 
private  passenger  cars  on  our  public  high- 
ways and  I  want  our  public  air  space  shared 
on  the  same  basU.  Why,  as  proposed  by  the 
DOT.  should  my  tax  on  aviation  gasoline  be 
Increased  by  as  much  as  800%  and  the  tax 
on  my  airplane  ticket  go  up  60%  If  the  profit 
making  airlines,  who  stand  to  benefit  the 
most,  are  not  to  share  In  paying  increased 
taxes? 

One  argument  for  letting  all  our  people 
contribute  to  the  support  of  highways  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  vital  to  military  logistics. 
By  the  same  token  it  might  be  well  to  note 
that  In  fiscal  year  1967,  beyond  the  opera- 
tions at  strictly  military  bases,  FAA  control 
towers  handled  3,548386  military  aircraft 
operations.  In  this  period  the  FAA  handled 
228,508  Instrument  approaches  for  military 
aircraft,  not  too  far  behind  the  pace  of 
354,552  such  approaches  made  by  general 
aviation  aircraft.  (There  were  715,635  Instru- 
ment approaches  by  scheduled  commercial 
airliners.) 

I  hope  that  some  of  the  foregoing  may 
help  provide  a  basis  for  a  conviction  that 
here  Is  a  case  where  your  constituents  need 
your  strong  support  In  a  fight  against  spe- 
cial favors  for  special  toterests. 

Out  here  In  southwestern  Missouri  we 
don't  have  very  frequent,  very  fancy,  (or 
even  always  reliable)  scheduled  air  carrier 
service.  We  need  to  continue  to  develop  and 
promote  our  general  aviation,  with  Improved 
facilities.  If  we  are  to  keep  up  with  the 
mainstream  of  this  country's  progress.  Won't 
you  please  help. 

Sincerely  yours. 

H.  W.  Arkold. 


NATIONAL  SEVERE  STORMS 
SERVICE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or  KonnsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  5.  1968 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  13 
of  this  year,  a  tornado  roared  Into  the 
village  of  Tracy  in  our  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Minnesota  and  chewed 
a  good  part  of  that  town  into  oblivion. 

Only  a  timely  warning  by  a  farmer 
who  saw  the  tornado  approaching  Tracy 
kept  the  death  toll  to  10  lives.  Without 
that  farmer's  warning,  well  over  a  hun- 
dred lives  could  have  been  lost. 

In  addition  to  the  lives  lost.  25  homes 
were  completely  destroyed,  50  suffered 
major  damage,  and  minor  damage  was 
inflicted  on  225  homes.  Dollar  damage 
to  buildings  was  estimated  at  Just  under 
$2  million. 

Pour  businesses  were  destroyed,  20 
suffered  major  damage,  and  20  minor 
damage  to  the  extent  of  another  million 
dollars.  Churches  and  schools  were  also 
hard  hit.  All  of  this  in  a  town  of  less 
than  3,000  population.  Many  farms  were 
also  completely  wiped  out. 

I  made  an  inspection  trip  to  the 
stricken  area  the  day  after  the  tragedy. 
The  power  of  a  tornado  is  horrible  to 
behold,  but  you  really  have  to  see  the 
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damage  to  realize  the  utter  devastation 
it  can  cause.  Houses  are  demolished, 
trees  uprooted,  and  crops  flattened. 

At  Tracy,  a  boxcar  was  picked  off  the 
railroad  tracks  by  the  tornado  and 
dropped  down  again  a  half-mile  away. 
Mail,  from  some  of  the  destroyed  buUd- 
ings.  dropped  out  of  the  sky  two  weeks 
later  and  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

We  know  we  have  a  well-defined  tor- 
nado alley  in  this  country  which  starts 
in  Texas,  goes  through  Oldahoma,  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Min- 
nesota. My  congressional  district  is  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  alley  and  tor- 
nadoes are  no  strangers  to  my  constitu- 
ents. In  fact,  while  back  home  during 
the  recent  congressiontd  recess,  I  heard 
several  tornado  warnings  on  the  radio. 

Perhaps  this  year-after-year  destruc- 
tion by  tornadoes  can  be  stopped.  Per- 
haps a  method  can  be  discovered  to  dis- 
sipate them  before  they  attain  their  de- 
structive fury.  Perhaps  their  paths  can 
be  altered  to  steer  them  away  from  popu- 
lated areas. 

We  really  do  not  know  what  we  can 
do  about  these  storms  because,  although 
tornadoes,  squall  lines  and  other  weather 
turbulances  are  quite  common  in  many 
parts  of  the  Nation,  scientific  knowledge 
and  knowhow  Is  still  quite  sketchy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  an  effort  to  fill  this 
knowledge  gap,  in  an  effort  to  lessen  the 
overpowering  loss  of  life  and  property 
from  these  destructive  storms,  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  conduct  re- 
search programs  to  increase  knowledge 
of  tornadoes,  squall  lines,  and  other  se- 
vere local  storms,  to  develop  methods  for 
detecting  such  storms,  for  prediction  and 
advance  warning,  and  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Severe 
Storms  Service. 

If  we  can  prevent  just  one  tornado 
from  hitting  an  area  such  as  Tracy,  this 
project  will  have  been  proven  economi- 
cally feasible. 

I  urge  my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  supporting  this  legislation. 


MISS  ELLEN  FLEISCHER  WINS  ROB- 
ERT A.  TAFT  MEMORIAL  AWARD 
ESSAY  ON  ACCELERATED  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  NEGRO  ADVANCE- 
MENT 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  oKio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  5.  1968 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday,  I 
will  have  the  honor  of  awarding  first 
prize  in  the  1968  Robert  A.  Taft.  Sr.. 
memorial  c<Hnpetltlon  to  Miss  Ellen  Lee 
Fleischer,  36  Burton  Woods  Lane,  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 

Her  essay.  "Sociological  and  Economic 
Advancement  for  Negroes — ^An  Acceler- 
ated Program."  Is  a  remarkable  paper,  as 
good,  If  not  better  than,  many  I  have 
seen  at  the  highest  levels  of  business  and 
government. 

The  annual  ccxnpetltlon.  Inaugurated 
in  1963  by  the  Tbomas  J.  Emery  Memo- 
rial at  the  Unlversltgr  of  Cincinnati,  Is 
held  to  encourage  studaits  to  write  es- 
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aajrs  relating  to  the  ;>rlnclple8  and  prao- 
tlow  of  govemmenk  In  the  U&lted  States 
and  the  individual  U  serty  of  her  ctttens. 
Thla  year's  topic.  "The  Economic  and 
Social  Status  of  the  American  Necro:  A 
Program  for  Aoodei  Ued  Advancement," 
generated  a  number  ot  excellent  papers. 

Ellen  Fleischer,  a  22-year-oId  June 
graduate  of  the  Unli  erslty  of  Cincinnati, 
xnajored  In  the  Uilverslty  of  Cincin- 
nati's 4-year  prema  nagement  program. 
She  is  iNreeoitly  emi;  loyed  by  the  Cincin- 
nati Oas  It  Electric  ( k). 

Selecting  a  wlnne  ■  in  a  ocHnpetltlon  of 
this  sort  is  never  ea  ly.  Mention  must  be 
made,  therefore,  of  the  other  winners, 
whose  papers  were  a  11  thoughtful  exami- 
nations of  the  toirf<  .  Seoond-prlae-win- 
ner  Jerome  F.  Sclimutte,  3918  Oraoe 
Avenue,  Cincinnati  third-priae-wlnner 
Michael  L.  Walton,  3709  Brotherton 
Road.  Cincinnati,  ai  id  fourth-prize-win- 
ner Robert  D.  Beam ,  262  Qreendale  Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati,  cai  take  great  pride  in 
their  entries. 

In  h^.  paper,  Mlsi  Fleischer  calls  for  a 
"changejn  the  thlr  king  among  all  peo- 
ple in  America  to  e  fectuate  solutions  to 


thte  problems"  of  th<  \ 


that  "the  way  out  o  r  the  ghetto  and  into 
Jobs  which  reduce  poverty  is  through 
educaticm."  I  beliejre  that  her  essay  is 
well  worth  reading. 
The  essay  f  ollowi : 

SOCIOLOOICAX,      AMD     E  XINOMIC      AHVANCXICXMT 

lOB  Nkoiobs — ^An    LccxLuuTn)  Pkooraic 


(By  Ellei 


Negroea, 


west  coMt  of  Africa 


among   the   African 
example,  the  Hausea 


Negro.  She  declares 


Fleischer) 


I1«TS0  BTTCnON 

sold  aa  ^ves,   were  brought  to 


Virginia  In  1S19  by  D  itch  traders.  The  Blavea, 
for  the  most  part,  ca  ne  from  Oulnea  on  tbs 


and  Angola,  near  the 


Congo.  The  practice  >f  aeUlng  alaves  started 


trlbea   themaelvea.  For 
tribe  of  North  Nigeria. 


being  conquered  by  i  nother  tribe,  were  then 
sold  by  the  victors  1 1  Dutch  traders.  Before 
long,  however,  a  ma«  direct  approach  was 
initiated  whereby  Euaopeana  conquered,  cap- 
tured and  sold  the  Af)  leans,  thus  eliminating 
the  "middle  man".  ]  lecauee  large  numbers 
were  sold  together,  1he  Africans  who  wen 
brought  to  South  An  erica  were  able  to  prw- 
serve  their  own  cultu  «.  Here  hundreds  were 
able  to  Uve  together  a  id  with  very  Uttle  eon- 
tact  with  whltee  their  >wn  ethnic  background 
easily  survived.  Whlli  <  in  the  XTUlted  SUtes 
they  were  dlspwaed  ai  d  thinly  scattered  with 
three  quarters  of  the  [dantatlons  having  len 
than  fifty  slaves.  Bee  kuae  of  this  they  ware 
absorbed  into  the  life  of  the  plantation 
rather  than  contlnuli  tg  aa  a  cohesive  group. 
Ufe  in  America  fcr  the  negro  was  both 
strange  and  terrlfylni  u  the  obstacles  to  sur- 
mount were  endleas.  All  too  often  the  ad- 
justment to  life  In  A  nerlca  depended  aolely 
on  the  character  of  the  plantation  owner. 
This  waa  an  unforttu  ftte  factor  In  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  nee  ^  because  the  person- 
ality of  the  plantotlo  x  owner  was  both  vari- 
able and  volatile  anil  this  could  only  con- 
tribute to  their  Inaee  cirlty.  Many  slaves  died 
f r<Hn  sheer  misery  dv  s  to  the  harstinees  and 
cruelty  of  their  ownn.  Hostility  developed 
among  the  slaves  themselves.  Newer  slaves 
were  resented  by  old(  r  ones  because  of  their 
being  less  "America  Used".  There  was.  of 
course,  a  new  languaje  to  learn  and  an  en- 
tirely different  cono  pt  of  Uvlng  to  which 
these  people  had  to  a  lapt  themselves.  To  say 
the  difficulties  were  1  lorrendous  is  Indeed  an 
understatement  of  1  tie  fact.  The  most  de- 
structive force  of  all  vras  the  breaking  up 
of  the  clan  or  family  group  aa  the  slaves 


were  sold.  Wlttiout 


the  ties  of  famUy  the 


security  of  these  peiple  was  shattered  and 
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life  In  this  strange  country  was  vary  dUB- 
cult.  Their  fate  was  determined  by  the  de- 
gree to  which  tbsy  became  assimilated,  m 
fact.  It  can  be  said  that  many  sodal  and 
»i«Tw^l«  problems  among  nsgiaes  today  had 
their  roots  In  the  tragic  effect  of  separating 
theee  people  from  their  fanUUes  when  they 
were  sold  as  slavee.  It  would  seem  that  as- 
similation and  isolation  were  the  main  deter- 
mUumts  of  adjustment.  And  so  their  culture 
did  not  continue,  even  moral  and  spiritual 
taellefs  were  dUuted  and  dissipated.  To  try 
to  adapt  to  the  strangrf  world  was  all  that 
remained.  Since  the  family  unit  is  the  prime 
transmitter  of  culture  it  la  easy  to  see  bow 
the  African  culture  did  not  survive.  The  need 
to  reorganise  was  necessary  In  order  to  fit 
Into  the  world  In  which  they  were  forced 
to  live.  In  South  America,  however,  where 
the  negro  heritage  survived,  there  are  African 
reUglons  practiced.  The  BaptUt  reUglon  in 
America  has  the  greatest  appeal  for  the  ne- 
gro as  it  more  closely  resembles  the  rituals 
and  prfctleee  with  which  they  are  familiar. 
It  >»»«  rtmii^r  forms  Of  Self  expression. 

A  feeling  of  cooperation  is  a  cbaracteristlo 
of  most  immigrants  and  their  cooperation 
was  influenced  by  their  African  tradition. 
The  transition  waa  dUBcult  and  the  help  of 
relatives  and  frlenda,  which  waa  of  prime 
Importance,  was  lacking.  In  the  beginning 
there  was  a  difference  between  servitude  and 
slavery.  The  concept  of  slavery  was  slmUar 
to  that  of  indentured  servitude.  If  one  were 
baptized,  one  worked  for  four  years  as  an 
Indentured  servant  and  then  got  paid.  Slav- 
ery, however,  was  work  for  a  lifetime  without 
pay  and  with  lodging  and  food  at  subsistence 
level.  In  early  years  negro  and  white  servants 
were  considered  equal  legally,  but  factiially. 
that  was  not  at  all  true.  For  instance,  II  a 
White  and  negro  escaped,  the  white  servant 
had  to  work  for  four  more  years,  the  negro 
bad  to  r«naln  a  slave  for  life.  In  1683  a 
"slave"  was  defined  aa  anyone  of  non-Chrla- 
tlan  nationality,  entering  the  country  by 
land  or  sea.  In  an  effort  to  discourage  inter- 
marriage, the  off-spring  of  mixed  marriages 
were  treated  as  slaves  and  both  parents  were 
required  to  serve  as  slaves  for  a  period  of 
seven  years  as  a  pienalty.  There  was  a  covert 
If  not  overt  attempt  to  discourage  Inter- 
mingling of  slave  and  non-slave. 

The  plantation  system  was  responsible  for 
the  concept  of  slavery  In  the  UJS.  In  the  be- 
ginning, the  necessary  labor  force  to  run  the 
plantations  consisted  of  whites  Indentured 
for  seven  years.  The  number  of  workers  was 
inadequate  and  so  a  labor  force  was  im- 
ported and  kept  In  slavery  for  life.  The  plan- 
tation waa  not  only  an  economic  institution 
but  a  poUUcal  one  as  well.  The  owner  was 
the  ruler  of  the  smaU  prlndpaUty  and  so  was 
exempt  from  the  laws  of  the  land.  As  the 
plantation  economy  grew  In  Importance,  the 
slave  population  increaaed  both  by  slave 
trade  and  by  natural  procreatlcm.  There  was 
an  inereaae  from  700,000  alavee  In  1700  to  4 
million  slaves  In  1860.  There  was  no  demand 
for  slaves  in  the  north  of  the  UjB.  Inasmuch 
as  slave  labor  was  unskilled,  there  was  no 
demand  for  It  in  the  manufacturing  economy 
of  the  industrial  north. 

In  1798  the  cotton  gin  waa  invented  and 
cotton  became  the  all-encompassing  Industry 
of  the  south.  The  plantation  industry  de- 
veloped and  expanded  aU  through  the  Oulf 
states.  Plantations  became  the  foundations 
of  southern  culture.  It  waa  inevitable  that 
the  industrial  north  and  the  plantations  of 
the  south  would  have  very  different  opinions, 
both  toward  economic  and  moral  Issues.  The 
gap  between  the  north  and  south  of  the 
country  widened  because  of  the  difference 
in  atUtude  toward  "slavery".  For  the  south, 
slaves  were  a  vital  and  very  necessary  part 
of  their  economy.  For  the  north,  slavery 
was  a  moral  issue  and  one  which  they  could 
not  condone.  The  aouth's  concept  of  a  negro 
waa  only  as  a  slave  and,  due  to  aU  the  re- 
strictions imposed  upon  bUn,  slavery  was  his 
only  recourse.  The  slave  was  neoessary  to 
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the  southam  system  of  coercive  capitalism 
but  to  the  north  it  was  moraUy  incom- 
prehensible and  so  was  the  background  for 
the  breach  that  flnaUy  resulted  in  war. 

Negro  slavery  was  a  poUtlcal  and  an  eco- 
nomic factor.  It  was  also  a  social  phenomenon 
which  established  race  relaUons  then  and 
is  in  no  small  part  the  background  for  the 
pattern  of  race  relations  through  the  history 
of  the  negro  in  America. 

There  developed  factors  which  set  the 
trend  of  life  for  the  negro  In  the  United 
States.  The  social  organisation  and  African 
background  was  broken  up  and,  as  the  negro 
was  brought  to  the  U.S.  in  small  numbers, 
be  was  not  assimilated  but  isolated.  There 
was  no  substitute  for  a  lost  ciUture— only 
a  void.  The  displaced  negro  was  further  dis- 
placed by  rapidly  changing  technology.  For 
a  time  his  services  or  labor  was  of  utmost 
importance.  However,  an  economic  conditions 
changed,  his  skills  became  obsolete  and  again 
there  waa  nothing  to  replace  old  skills — only 
a  void.  The  very  environment  existing  then, 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  now,  harshly  limited 
possibilities  for  development  and  progress.  As 
the  negro  moved  North  to  the  big  city  ghetto, 
bis  problems  and  limitations  followed  him. 
As  death  control  outran  birth  control  popu- 
lation Increaaed  in  most  areaa.  Importantly, 
the  ghetto  population  Increased  very  rapidly 
and  introduced  population  pressure  to  the 
existing  preesures  which  only  accelerated  the 
rate  of  unhappiness  and  discontent.  The  sit- 
uaUon  started  out  badly  and  continued  to 
get  worse  for  the  negro.  This  cycle  must 
be  stopped  and  is  being  stopped.  Suggestions 
for  Improvement  must  be  made  but  they 
will  have  to  Include  not  only  changes  in 
tangible  areaa  but  changes  In  intangible  at- 
titudes and  prejudices.  There  needs  to  be  a 
Change  in  the  thinking  among  all  people  In 
America  to  effectuate  solutions  to  problems 
of  this  magnitude. 

PBOGSAic  roa  advancxksmt 
Education 

"Social  evolution  is  a  consequence  of  tech- 
nical evolution".'  The  technical  evolution  Is 
weU  underway  for  the  vast  majority.  The 
problem  Is  to  bring  thla  evolution  to  those 
who  need  It  most — the  poor,  the  unemployed, 
the  ghetto  dwellers.  A  key  to  unlock  this 
door  which  stands  in  the  way  of  progress  Is 
education.  Education  for  the  negro  is  of  cru- 
cial Importance  because  through  education 
the  negro  can  gain  the  skills  which  will  enable 
him  to  enter  the  labor  market  and  partici- 
pate in  the  technical  evolution.  Employment 
and  all  of  its  economic  and  social  ramifica- 
tions wlU  enable  the  negro  to  see  and  under- 
stand and  take  part  In  a  social  evolution 
which  is  so  badly  needed.  The  way  out  of  the 
ghetto  and  into  Jobs  which  reduce  poverty 
is  through  education.  Therefore,  since  schools 
are  so  important  In  the  endeavor  to  wipe  out 
unemployment  and  poverty,  there  should  be 
legislative  and  moral  pressure  for  desegrega- 
tion of  schools.  Educational  opportiinltles 
should  be  equally  available  to  all,  not  only  in 
ease  of  access  to  them,  but  also  in  quality. 
Definite  attempta  to  reduce  the  niunber  of 
dropouta  through  positive  incentives  to  re- 
main in  school  should  be  stressed.  Let  young 
students  know  of  the  opporttinities  available 
to  them  if  they  stay  In  school.  Let  the  busi- 
ness conmiunity  allow  thla  information  to 
disseminate  through  the  schools  systems.  Let 
local  groups  speak  to  students  to  try  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  need  for  an  education  to 
get  a  good  Job.  There  must  be  great  emplia- 
sls  on  remaining  in  school  and  this  emphasis 
is  necessary  to  compensate  for  lack  of  posi- 
tive incentive  to  remain  In  school  given  at 
home.  When  parents,  along  with  officials  and 
business  leaders  all  stress  the  same  goal.  It  is 
more  likely  to  be  achieved. 

Along  this  line  would  be  continuation  of 
programs  like  Headstart.  If  underprivileged 
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chUdran  are  given  a  ehanoe  to  catch  up  scho- 
lastieaUy  and  culturaUy.  then  there  U  again 
SJSTtooenttve  to  stoy  to  school.  Tb^T,^ 
not  feel  tbat  they  are  behind  the  rest  of  Uie 
class  and  thus  become  d^KOuraged  and  quit 
when  they  are  legaUy  able  to  do  so. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  the  x>ractlosl 
part  of  educatton— vocational  training.  The 
need  for  thU  type  of  education  can  readily  be 
seen  by  the  student  and  he  may  be  signifi- 
cantly  more    Interested    and    motivated    to 
learn  skills  which  he  can  use  in  getting  ajob. 
Perhaps  a  eo-op  system  could  be  InltUted  in 
high  school  similar  to  the  oo-op  system  uaed 
m  colleges.  The  student  could  be  trained  for 
a  certain  length  of  time  then  he  could  go  out 
and  gain  experience   In  work.  This  w«rk- 
scbool  proceaa  would  alternate  until  the  etu- 
dent  graduated  from  high  school.  Tb\»  pro- 
eram   has   the    advantage   of    showing    the 
student  what  work  Is  Uke,  allowing  him  to 
earn  money,  and  at  the  same  time,  show  him 
the  need  to  increase  his  knowledge  so  he  can 
move  ahead  m  his  Job. 

A  concerted  effort  should  be  made  to  elim- 
inate iUlteracy  completely.  Adult  educatton 
should  be  avaUable  and  adults  should  be 
stfongly  encouraged  to  attend  these  claases. 
Employers  could  suggest  adult  education  to 
the  employees  and  show  the  poslUve  corre- 
laUon  between  Job  advancement,  promoUon. 
higher  wages  stemming  from  education. 
Adult  education  could  be  promoted  on  an 
mcenUve  plan  Just  as  Increased  productivity 
is  encouraged  by  Incentive  plana.  With  sttong 
emphaaU  on  education,  better  jobs  and  re- 
duction of  poverty  can  be  achieved. 

Through  their  hUtory  in  the  U.8.,  negroes 
have  had  disproportionate  representation  in 
agrlciUture  and  low  level  skills.  The  techno- 
logical evolution  hit  agriculture  and  dU- 
placed  many  small  farmers.  There  have  been 
massive  changes  In  the  labor  market  and  a 
decUne  in  the  need  for  lower  level  skills.  The 
demand  for  labor  has  been  skewed  to  the 
more  skilled  sector.  These  changes  mean  that 
there  must  be  increaaed  training  and  prep- 
aration. Education  is  necessary  to  adapt  to 
the  changes  and  profit  from  them.  High 
school  graduation  should  be  the  target  goal 
because  less  education  than  that  results 
in  higher  unemployment  rates  and  increasing 
economic  and  social  disadvantage  in  a  con- 
tinually Changing  and  technically  oriented 

society. 

Employment 

Employment  can  be  the  cure  to  poverty. 
However,  if  this  is  to  be  true,  education  must 
precede  employment.  The  skills  of  today  must 
be  learned  and  access  to  learning  shoiUd  be 
free  and  easy  to  attato.  Employment  can  also 
be  used  as  a  stop-gap  to  poverty  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis.  Business  can  hire  the  bard  core 
unemployed  but  the  effort  and  unpetus  must 
be  stimulated  by  total  commitment  to  the 
goal   of   hiring   all   who   seek   employment. 
Stimulation  can  also  come  from  the  govern- 
ment, possibly  to  the  way  of  tax  credits  for 
business  which  hire  and  train  unen^loyed- 
Thls,  or  some  other  ktod  of  economic  Incen- 
tive, Is  needed  because  of  the  drato  on  re- 
sources   and    productivity    resulting    from 
lowering  hiring  standards.  The  drato  would 
be  a  short  term  setback  but  It  could  result 
m  a  long  term  gain  to  all  of  society,  similar 
In  Idea  to  Frledinan"s  "neighborhood  effect". 
Some  of  the  problems  concerning  employ- 
ment and  "Negro  Economics"*  can  be  illus- 
trated by   sUtistics:    white   unemployment 
rate  is  8.6%   while  negro  rate  is  6.7%— it  U 
probably  even  higher  due  to  hidden  unem- 
ployment, frtctlonal  unemployment,  and  sub- 
employment.  About  60%   of  negro  families 
have  inwmf^  under  $5000  a  year — more  than 
double    the    proportion    of    white    famines. 
About  40%  of  those  on  weUare  are  negro — a 
dlspn^wrUonate    amount    for    a    minority 
group  which  constitutes  18%  of  the  poptila- 


tlon  to  the  United   States.  About  80%   of 
homes   of   negroes   are  substandard.   Negro 
education  U  unequal  and  generally  of  lesser 
duration  than  that  of  whltea.  All  of  these 
facts   strongly   Illustrate    the   need    for   a 
change— to  institutions,  to  business,  and  to 
attitude   of    aU   people,   blacks   and   whlt«. 
Remedies  for  unemployment  include  not  only 
hiring  but  also  training,  elUnlnation  of  dis- 
crUntoatory  barriers;  encouragement  of  busl. 
ness  to  build  to  the  ghottoe  and  employ  the 
people  who  live  there;   government  assist- 
ance to  those  businesses  which  initiate  ac- 
tion of  this  nature.  Oovemment  tocentive  to 
businesses  which  offer  tocentive  to  ghetto 
dwellers  is  economically  necessary  and  so- 
cially desirable.  No  one  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy can  fight  massive  poverty  or  unemploy- 
ment. Complementary  action  of  the  govern- 
ment and  private  sectors  U  needed. 

Once     education     and     employment     are 
achieved,  negroes  can  be  economically  Inde- 
pendent, they  can  turn  their  fuU  attention 
to  social  equality.  It  vrould  seem  «i"  o'^'* 
a  minority  has  proven  Itself  there  would  be  a 
slmlflcant  lessening  of  discrimination  based 
on  myth  because  these  myths  would  be  de- 
stroyed. Educated  employed  people  can  re- 
spect  themselves  and   gain   the   '«"{>«=*  °f 
others.   A   view   to  dU»ct  conflict  with   the 
Kemer  Report  is  held  by  Professor  KlUln^- 
worth  of   the  University  of  Michigan  who 
feeU  that  class  dlscrtmtoatlon  Is  more  per- 
vasive Uian  race  discrimination.'  If  bis  view 
were  correct,  then  drastic  reduction  of  dls- 
crimination  would  result  from  economic  in- 
dependence of  negroes.  Economic  independ- 
ence could  be  more  easUy  gained  tiian  social 
independence  so  If  there  U  a  casual  re  ation- 
shlp  between  the  economic  and  social,  tiien 
one  would  logically  foUow  the  other;   this 
has  yet  to  be  substantiated. 

The  issue  remains  that  mvestment  in  peo- 
ple to  the  form  of  educatton  and  training  U 
of  vital  importance.  The  minimal  effect  would 
be  to  greatiy  reduce  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment In  future  generations.  This  can  be  done. 
as  can  alleviation  oX  poverty  now  in  this  gen- 
eration. It  takes  planning,  organizing,  think- 
ing and  acting.  Eliminate  the  gross  causes  of 
p^erty  and  the  lesser  causes  will  disappear 
too.   Since  the  problem  la  so  Important    It 
takes  participation  by  everyone  to  accomplish 
it   If  this  could  be  achieved  so  people  could 
know  each  other  to  the  aggregate,  then  per- 
haps the  goals  of  todlviduals  could  also  be 
fflled.  -niere  must  be  equality  of  financing 
for  «"">"  bustoessmen.  Dlscrimtoation  exists 
m  a  de  facto  sense,  and  also  to  the  geographi- 
cal location  of  prospective  bustoesses.  This 
must  be  eUmtoated  to  allow  the  entrepreneur 
to  exist  and  prosper  In  the  ghetto  and  out 
The  negro  is  the  last  immigrant  group  to 
come  to  the  cities.  However,  they  have  not 
gone  through  the  same  cycle  as  other  mi- 
nority groups,  they  have  been  held  down  due 
to  visual  differences.  Other  immigrants  were 
agaimllated.  the  negro  Is  shunted  ««*  o/ "»« 
mainstream  before  he  geU  a  chance.  If  ^mis 
ts  stopped,  the  negro  wUl  have  opportunities 

to  help  himself. 

Houatng 

Housing  Improvements  can  be  the  qtilckest 
to  be  toatigated  as  a  sign  of  sincere  effort  on 
the  part  of  leglsUtors  and  local  communities 
towvd  desegregation.  Education  and  em- 
ployment take  time  to  achieve  their  ends  but 
naulng  laws  prohibiting  de  facto  segregation 
inhoiiing  (and  other  faculties)  can  have  a 
more  immediate  impact.  On  the  local  scale, 
real  estate  and  financial  institutions  can  re- 
vamp poUcies  to  ensure  that  there  U  equality 
to  dealing  with  all  people.  Home  financing 
should  have  the  same  down  payment,  mort- 
Kase,  and  other  arrangements  for  all  people. 
AUUty  to  pay  shotUd  be  the  only  determi- 
nant of  lo««i»— not  skto  color  or  reUglon  or 
nationality. 


•Sylvia    Porter,    "Tour    Money's    Worth" 
Post-Times  Star.  Cincinnati.  1968. 


« Professor' O.  Kllllngsworth.  to  a  semtoar 
given  at  the  University  of  Ctoclnnatl.  May 
6,  1968. 


Federal  housing  projects  can  help  •11«'1;*« 
existing  conditions  by  constructing  low  cost 
housing  to  various  areas  randomly  so  that  as 
slum  clearance  is  initiated,  f  amUles  <»n  move 
out  to  different  areas  and  thus  avoid  setting 
up  another  ghetto  in  a  different  location. 
Breaking  up  the  ghetto  and  scattering  Its  to- 
habltants  would  make  for  a  more  heterogene- 
ous society,  a  desegregated  society  ^here  peo- 
ple could  Uve  to  any  part  of  town  they  chose. 

Where  the  government  cannot  set  up 
housing  projects,  tocentive  should  be  given 
to  privlt;  buatoess  to  do  so.  This  toc«tive 
could  also  be  to  the  form  of  a  tax  credit  or 
low  interest  loans  or  other  economic  reward 
for  undertaktog  a  sodaUy  desirable  opera- 
tion- w  •     tK- 

The  Issue  of  prime  importance  here  is  tne 
necessity  of  ending  de  facto  discrimination 
ofan   absolute   basis.   After  discrimination 
has  been  done  away  with,  preferably  by  law 
at  first,  then  by  general  acceptance  poUclee 
can  be  enacted  to  further  scatter  settlement 
nattems    in    cities.     Housing    information 
should  be  readUy  available  to  aU  newcomers 
and  those  considering  moving.  If  necessaiT. 
government  subsidies  should  be  avalUble  to 
private  bustoees  to  encourage  housing  con- 
struction which  is  mtegrated  and  low  in  cost. 
Ghetto  conditions  must  be  alleviated.  High 
crime  rates,  poor  housing,  poor  health,  "ex- 
ploitation" by  local  merchants,  are  all  symp- 
tomatic of  the  crowded  and  restricted  way 
of  Ufe  forced  upon  a  minority  group.  Ghettos 
developed  from  urban  migration  of  formeriy 
niral  negroes— a  movement  based  on  a  dream 
of  better  things  to  come  In  the  big  city— 
but  the  dream  feU  apart  when  the  harsh 
realities  of  discrimination  and  prejudice  pre- 
cluded negroes  from  urban  advantages.  The 
very  concentration   of   negroes  to  one   area 
has  to  be  a  result  of  social  and  economic 
forces  working  against  them.  It  la  of  para- 
mount importance  therefore  that  to  slum 
clearance  and  housing  developmenU  negroes 
are  encouraged  (flnanciaUy  and  soclaUy)  to 
move  to  different  areaa.  The  ghetto  pattern 
must  be  changed.  Negroes  can  move  out  ana 
as  slums  are  cleared  and  rebuilt,  whites  and 
blacks  can  move  back  Into  the  city  if  they 
so  desire.  The  important  potot  is  that  th«re 
must  be  free  access  to  various  parts  of  the 
city  for  all  groups.  IntermingUng  and  hetero- 
geneity are  the  keys  to  getting  to  know  mem- 
bers of  mtoority  groups  and  getting  to  know 
and  understand  people  u  the  way  aU  society 
can  work  together  to  help  everyone.  Housing 
reforms  are  of  vital  Importance  for  they  can 
be    the    Unk    to    a    mutual    undeiBtandlng 
through  contact  of  aU  groups  with  aU  groups. 
Welfare 
The  welfare  system  la  to  dire  need  of  re- 
form. As  It  stands  now,  there  la  poalttve  in- 
centive for  famUles  to  break  up  to  order  to 
coUect  needed  reUef .  This  Is  Just  what  ^ould 
be  avoided:  family  unity  is  very  Important 
to  the  development  of  children  and  parents. 
As  welfare  Is  now,  money  is  channeled  away 
from  its  most  productive  and  eOeient  route. 
The  system  is  bogged  down  by  admtotatrattve 
costs  and  what  is  given  out  Is  tosuffident.  n 
has  been  said  that  only  one  doUar  out  of 
five  ever  gets  to  those  who  need  it.  -ms  rate 
of  return  to  the  poor  is  deplorable— th«e  is 
no  Justification  for  It.  based  on  costs  of  ad- 
mtolstering  reUef. 

Policies  Uke  the  negative  Income  tax  or 
the  guaranteed  annual  tocome  are  a  step  to 
the  right  direction.  The  negative  tocorne  tax 
pays  money  to  those  poor  who  are  below  a 
standard  money  income.  This  system  has 
merit  because  it  provides  tocentive  iortaxol- 
lies  to  stay  together  and  earn  more,  mie  to 
the  soaUng  of  the  rates,  as  income  earned 
Increased,  the  amoimt  paid  out  by  the  gov- 
ernment decreased,  but  at  a  proportion  cal- 
culated so  that  one  would  be  better  off  to 
earn  more  and  coUect  less  than  to  sit  back 
and  only  coUect  tax  payouto.  This  system 
m.tnt.«inii  the  fanUly  at  a  certato  levrt  of 
Uvtog  and  Is  flexlbie  enough  so  that  when 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

chance.  Perhaps  U  these  people  were  given 
the  opportunity  to  catch  up  with  the  rest 
of  society  they  would  cease  to  protest.  Riots 
are  Just  as  wrong  as  what  has  caused  them 
and  viodence  is  not  the  answer.  Real  progress 
can  be  made  through  cooperation  and  hard 
work.  This  U  the  way  to  progress  for  blacks 
and  whites  because  both  groups  need  to 
change  their  thought  patterns  and  actions. 
Maybe  all  men  were  not  created  equal  but 
there  is  no  inequality  inherent  in  skin  color. 
Men  differ  in  ability,  wisdom,  talent  and 
capability  but  these  differences  know  no 
race,  no  religion,  nor  nationality.  It  Is  In- 
deed true  that  a  "Negro  U  a  white  man  with 
black  skin"  Just  as  the  reverse  of  this  quota- 
tion is  true. 
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EMPLOYING  THE  UNEMPLOYABIiES 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF  icissouax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  5.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  the  August  12  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  describes  the  success  of  hiring 
the  hard-core  unemployed  for  assembly 
line  production  by  the  automobile  In- 
dustry in  Detroit. 

The  results  were  surprisingly  similar  to 
regular  emplosrment  programs.  The  com- 
panies have  retained  60  percent  of  the 
hard-core  workers,  a  rate  comparable  to 
that  with  other  hourly  employees  hired 
during  the  same  period.  The  performance 
of  the  hard-core  worker  is  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  the  regular  employee. 

Auto  officials  admit  that  they  may  have 
miscalculated  the  potential  of  chronically 
jobless  workers.  It  may  be  difficult  to  tell 
whether  or  not  the  Job  outlooks  have 
changed,  but  they  certainly  look  more 
hopeful.  Many  of  the  workers  interviewed 
at  the  automobile  plants  find  that  the 
new  Job  gives  them  a  chance  to  straight- 
en out  their  lives. 

I  have  long  believed  that  those  desig- 
nated "unemployable"  can  be  made  em- 
ployable through  proper  training  and 
education.  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  private  sector,  particularly  business, 
can  efficiently  and  effectively  turn  the 
hard-core  unemployed  Into  valuable, 
productive  workers.  I  have  sought  to 
stimulate  this  process  through  legisla- 
tion designed  to  help  private  enterprise 


help  the  xmemplojred.  Among  these  are 
the  Human  Investment  Act  of  1967  and 
the  Employment  Incentive  Act  of  1967. 
I  think  this  article  is  a  good  indication  of 
the  progress  that  can  be  made  in  provid- 
ing training  and  Jobs  to  those  who  need 
them. 

The  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  follows: 

A    New    Lir:     Unsmplotables     Hixxd    bt 
Dmorr      Cab     Foims     Suspsiss     Thbb 

Bosses — PKBTOalCAMCS        OF        EZ-CONVICTS, 
HZAVT      DSINKXBB      IS      EQUAL      TO      OTHSX 

WoiKBi  Oeoxjpb— "TK«if  Checks  CoiOMa 
In" 

(By  Kenneth  C.  Field) 

Dcraorr. — Spike,  a  lean  and  balding  Negro 
of  42,  had  been  a  "hustler"  since  1949,  when 
he  quit  his  last  regular  Job.  He  shot  craps, 
sold  narcotics,  sponged  from  various  women 
and  friends  and  slept  in  automobiles  when 
times  were  tough.  Along  the  vnty,  there  were 
prison  terms  for  narcotics  vloUtlons,  assault, 
-shoplifting  and  breaking  parole. 

But  last  8epteml)er  General  Motors  Corp. 
blred  Spike  as  a  press  operator  at  Its  Pon- 
tlac,  Mich.,  plant.  As  part  of  Its  civU  rights 
effort — and  to  fill  a  need  for  new  workers — 
the  auto  giant  had  relaxed  its  hiring  stand- 
ards m  a  deUberate  attempt  to  employ  the 
"hard-core  \memployed." 

"Tbmgs  got  tough  in  the  streets,  so  I  took 
this  Job."  Spike  explains.  "I  figured  I'd  work 
a  couple  of  weeks,  make  a  little  money,  then 
quit."  He  pauses.  "Then  them  checks  started 
coming  In  .  .  ."  Spike  U  sUU  on  the  Job. 

The  big  auto  companies  have  pioneered  In 
the  effort  to  pluck  new  workers  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  employment  barrel.  Interviews 
with  several  dozen  of  the  workers  and  with 
company  personnel  officials  show  that  the 
gamble  has  been  strikingly  more  successful 
than  anybody  expected. 

AT    IXAST    KQITAZ. 

"Their  performance  on  the  Job  is  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  regular  employe,"  says 
Theodore  B.  Bloom,  personnel  director  at 
Spike's  plant.  Since  September  the  Pontlao 
division  has  hired  379  "unemployables." 
At>out  half  have  quit  or  been  fired — a  turn- 
over about  equal  to  that  of  other  auto  plant 
workers  at  OM. 

Ford  Motor  Co..  which  opened  two  hiring 
centers  in  Detroit's  ghetto  last  fall,  says  It 
has  retained  60%  of  the  first  6,700  hard-core 
workers  it  hired,  a  rate  comparable  to  that 
with  other  hourly  employes  hired  during  the 
same  period.  "We  made  a  conscious  decision 
to  take  a  bath  on  this,"  says  John  Denman. 
manager  of  Ford's  urban  affairs  department. 
"In  every  category  we  were  most  pleasantly 
surprised." 

Many  of  the  workers  see  the  new  Job  as  a 
last  chance  to  straighten  out  their  Uvea.  "I've 
been  up  and  down  all  my  life."  says  Reggie 
M.,  a  30-year-old  Negro  hired  by  QM  as  an 
assembler  despite  hts  prison  term  for  shoot- 
ing at  a  policeman.  "My  life  has  been  a 
seesaw." 

Reggie  quit  school  when  he  was  16  because 
"my  family  needed  money,  even  though  my 
dad  was  working."  He  blames  a  poor  educa- 
tion for  his  previous  Job  record— a  succession 
Of  bus  boy  and  table-waiting  poets  that  he 
quit  "because  they  didn't  pay  me  enough  and 
they  had  lousy  working  conditions." 

BLT7X  TO   WBTTB   COXXAB 

But  now  Reggie  is  ambitious.  He  already 
baft  moved  off  the  assembly  line  to  a  Job  as  a 
machine  welder,  and  he  hopes  to  get  a  white 
collar  Job.  "like  a  counselor  or  sales  repre- 
sentative." EventuaUy  he  Intends  to  study 
astrology  and  psychology  and  possibly  "open 
an  office  as  a  horoscope  consultant." 

Ptor  Rohne  MlUer,  a  20-year-old  Detrolter 
hired  as  a  OM  askembler  last  May,  drinking 
had  been  a  problem.  "I  wanted  to  go  Into 
electronics  by  studying  at  the  Detroit  Insti- 


tute of  Technology,"  Rohne  recalU.  'I  got 
drunk  and  didn't  make  It.  I  spent  too  much 
time  partying."  Now  Rohne  U  trying  to  mend 

Auto  officials  acknowledge  that  they  may 
have  miscalculated  the  potential  of  chroni- 
cally Jobless  workers.  "Many  of  these  guys 
merely  have  been  underemployed."  says  Law- 
rence J.  Washington,  a  Ford  employe  rela- 
tions executtve.  Another  industry  man  says, 
"Apparentiy  If  you're  a  Negro  and  unem- 
ployed, you're  automatically  considered  hard- 

Actually,  not  aU  the  hard-core  workers  are 
black.  Chrysler  Corp.  recently  hired  a  white 
alcohoUc,  46  years  old,  who  once  had  been 
with  Studebaker.  He  has  had  three  '  lofct 
weekends"  at  Chrysler,  each  lasting  a  week, 
but  the  company  is  keeping  him  in  the  pre- 
employment  training  program.  "I've  inveatted 
too  much  time  in  this  guy  to  lose  him,  says 
his  counselor,  who.  Ironically,  is  a  Negro. 

AH   nt-COM   COBS   STBAIOHT 

A  fair  number  of  the  hard-core  workers 
ai«  ex-convlcts.  "This  Ik  my  last  shot  and  I 
can't  afford  to  blow  It,"  says  Harold  D.  How- 
ard, who  had  spent  28  of  his  44  years  In 
prison  before  he  was  hired  as  an  assembler 
last  February.  Harold,  whose  past  Jobs  In- 
cluded "digging  holes."  shoveling  snow  and 
loading  boxcars,  U  grateful  to  his  new  super- 
visor. "I'U  make  thU  Job  kill  me  before  1  let 
this  man  down,"  he  says. 

That  kind  of  gratitude  isn't  universal. 
•This  foreman  of  mine  only  wanted  to  train 
me  for  five  minutes,  then  expected  me  to  be 
as  good  as  an  old-timer."  says  Lonnie  M.,  a 
20-year-old  Chrysler  assembler.  Lonnie  says 
he  almost  quit  because  of  the  foreman's 
demands. 

Bob  B.  an  18-year-old  assembler  at  an- 
other Chrysler  plant,  suspects  discrimination. 
•When  a  white  boy  messes  up,  the  foreman 
calls  him  aside  and  talks  real  nice  to  him. 
Bob  says.  "When  I  do  something  wrong,  he 
yells  at  me  clear  across  the  fioor." 

The  auto  companies  acknowledge  that  at- 
titudes among  lower  management  men  occa- 
sionally need  revising.  A  Ford  official,  briefing 
recruiters,  was  asked  by  one,  "How  do  you 
know  a  guy  with  an  African  hairdo  isn  t  go- 
me to  blow  up  the  pUnt?"  A  Negro  consult- 
ant was  asked  about  this  problem.  "Do  you 
think  that  every  girl  you  see  In  a  miniskirt 
is  promiscuous?"  he  commented. 

Though  the  employment  record  of  the 
hard-cores  equals  that  of  other  workers,  boUi 
Ford  and  CM  are  trying  to  find  out  why 
those  who  quit  do  so.  At  OM's  Pontlac  plant. 
91  of  the  137  who  have  left  "Just  walked  off 
the  Job  and  never  showed  up  again,"  a  per- 
sonnel man  says.  __  ^  ,»  _ 
One  lanky  31-year-old  who  left  Ford  after 
coUectlng  two  or  three  checks  i^^J^' 
about  $111  take-home)  decided  he  could  do 
better  by  having  his  wUe  collect  welfare 
checks.  "Between  It  (weUare)  and  what  I 
can  hustle,  I'U  be  better  off  than  working, 
he  says.  ^  ^  .  . 
some  find  aBsembly-Une  work  too  hard. 
•When  I  first  started  In  May,  my  hands 
were  so  swollen  up  I  couldnt  make  a  fiat, 
says  BUI  K.,  a  24-year-old  assembler  at 
Chrysler.  "I  was  gotog  to  quit  untU  my  fore- 
man talked  me  out  of  it." 

Some  leave  because  the  future  prospects 
seem  slhn.  "You  can  qualify  for  a  Job  here 
all  right,"  complains  Harry  Palmer,  a  38- 
year-old  ex-convlct  who  works  a  metal  sam- 
pler at  Ford's  iron  foundry  In  Dearborn. 
•But  IX  you  don't  have  a  diploma  you  dont 
make  progrees  fast  enough." 

Firings  which  account  for  fewer  depar- 
tures than  the  men  who  quit.  usuaUy  stem 
from  absenteelMn  or  insubordlnaUon.  Its 
generally  a  case  of  a  guy  gettliig  paid 
on  Thursday,  putting  on  a  blast,  then 
not  being  able  to  make  It  to  work  untU 
Monday,"  says  a  Chrysler  personnel  man. 
"With  his  overtime,  he's  often  paytag  more 


money  in  tax*  than  he  made  on  his  pre- 
vious lob.  What  can  you  expect?" 

Many  a  check  is  used  to  celebrate  the  new 
affluence.  Bob  B.,  the  18-year-old  Chi^slw 
worker,  gave  a  party  with  one  $136  check. 
He  invited  so  many  people  that  he  rented 
another   house   to  accommodate  the  over- 

flow. 

But  most  spend  their  money  on  more 
urgent  needs.  One  man  who  had  been  out 
of  work  for  seven  months  before  Chrysler 
hired  him  vised  most  of  hU  first  check  (for 
$111)  to  buy  shoes  and  work  clothes.  Lon- 
nie M.  sends  part  of  his  pay  to  hU  mother 
in  Mississippi,  and  he  Is  locking  for  a  house, 
••so  I  can  bring  her  up  here."  Herman 
Wicker,  a  4a-year-old  father  of  sU,  is  sav- 
ing to  buy  a  house. 

Whether  the  new  Jobs  have  changed  the 
fundamental  ouUook  of  the  hard-core  work- 
ers Is  hard  to  teU.  But  there  are  hopeful 
signs  Many  of  the  ex-convlcts  are  agreeably 
surprised   that   big   companies  would   hire 

tftMMT*-  .  •» 

"I  dldnt  think  Fd  be  given  a  chance, 
savs   James   Carter,   a   21-year-old   parolee. 
•'I'd  been  In  the  pen  and  I  didn't  have  any 
work   experience.   I   was   scared   because   I 
didn't  finish  high  school."  QM  hired  him  in 

Others  say  their  attitude  toward  another 
summer  "rebellion"  in  Detroit  would  be  dif- 
ferent this  year.  One  truck  assembly  plant 
worker  at  Chrysler  says  he  helped  himself 
to  free  groceries  during  last  summer's  rlot- 
ine  because  "everyone  else  was."  But  now 
that  he  has  a  Job,  he  says,  "I'm  through 
with  all  that." 


THE  FLORIDA  ATTORNEY  QENERAIi 
PLANS  FURTHER  FIGHT  AGAINST 
ORGANIZED  CRIME  UNDER  PRO- 
GRAMS OF  NEW  FEDERAL  LAW 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  5.  1968 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and^fe  Streets  Act  of  1968  is  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  to  strengUi- 
en  law  enforcement,  with  special  em^- 
sis  on  programs  and  projects  dealing  with 
the  prevention,  detection,  and  control  of 
organized  crime. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  Florida  has  early 
moved  to  implement  the  purposes  of  that 
legislation  by  planning  a  new  program, 
which  Is  designed  to  fight  organized 
crime,  by  establishing  special  units  for 
that  purpose  within  State  prosecutors 
offices,  and  that  this  Is  proposed  to  be 
done  under  grants  to  be  made  available 
under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act. 

The  Palm  Beach  Post  for  September  2. 
1968,  carries  an  article  which  briefly  de- 
scribes the  Florida  attorney  generals 
proposal.  Because  I  believe  it  will  be  of 
great  Interest  to  aU  Members  who  have 
supported  the  legislation,  I  am  sub- 
mitting that  article  for  the  Record.  It 
is  as  follows: 

FAntCI,OTH  OOTUJIBS  PSOGBAM  TO  PmHT 

OaoAinzED  CRiifx 
TALL*Hsa8B.-Atty.    Gen.    Earl   RiUcl^b 
Sunday  proposed  a  new  P««™™^^f  *"*  °!; 
ganlzed  crlmTby  setting  up  special  units 
within  state  prosecutors"  offices. 
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He  said  his  office  would  provide  training 
to  the  local  offlciaU  with  federal  funds  that 
will  be  made  avaUable  imder  the  new  Omni- 
bus Crime  Act. 

He  said  the  program  would  include  estab- 
lishment of  an  organised  crime  training 
school  for  prosecutors,  creation  of  a  central 
repository  for  organized  crime  inteUlgence  In 
Florida  and  development  of  a  coordinated 
effort  among  prosecutors,  administrative 
agencies,  the  Legislature,  grand  Juries  and 
citizens'  crime  commissions. 

"I  believe  this  program  will  insure  careful 
InvesUgation  and  successful  prosecution  of 
organized  crime  figures  In  this  state,"  the 
attorney  general  said.  "I  also  beUeve  that  Its 
implementation  will  soon  make  Florida  the 
state  that  mobsters  will  avoid. 

••Effective  poUce  work  and  effective  prosecu- 
tion are  the  keys  to  an  effective  campaign 
against  orgarUzed  crime.  I  think  o\u-  office 
can  do  much  to  provide  the  keys  we  need." 
He  said  special  federal  agents  would  be  used 
to  teach  at  the  training  school  so  students 
can  "delve  minutely  and  comprehensively 
into  each  of  the  areas  where  organized  crime 
has  gained  a  foothold." 

The  program  woiUd  lead  quickly  to  a  "leg- 
islative program,  both  practical  and  realistic, 
that  can  be  both  Justified  and  enforced," 
Falrcloth  said. 

He  said  the  effort  would  be  aimed  primar- 
ily at  large  cities,  but  prosecutors  from  all 
over  Florida  would  be  allowed  to  participate 
in  it. 

He  said  he  has  already  discussed  the  pro- 
gram with  Mack  S.  Futch  of  GalnesvUle, 
president  of  the  Florida  Prosecutors  Associa- 
tion, and  with  prosecutors  from  JacksonvlUe. 
Tampa  and  Miami,  and  their  reaction  •'has 
been  excellent." 

'•The  prosecutors  made  It  clear  they  had 
long  sought  such  a  program,  but  had  been 
hampered  ty  a  lack  of  funds,"  be  said. 

He  said  he  plans  to  discuss  the  proposal 
in  more  detail  with  prosecutors  at  a  meeting 
on  Sept.  11  and  then  present  the  Idea  to  the 
Florida  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement. 


THE  WORLD  BANK  STEPS  IN 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILUNOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  5,  1968 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
McNamara  who  misdirected  defense  pol- 
icy as  well  as  foreign  poUcy  during  his 
period  of  service  in  the  Kermedy-John- 
son  administration  was  conveniently 
moved  into  the  World  Bank  to  continue 
the  erroneous  foreign  poUcy  actions  of 
the  administration  at  that  post. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  note  that 
the  administration  plans  to  chxumvent 
the  actions  of  Congress  in  reducing  the 
foreign  aid  program  by  increasing  World 
Bank  lending  and  engaging  in  dubious 
lending  practices  directed  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara. ,        ^,,     . 

This  situation  is  very  clearly  outlined 
in  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  August  13.  ^ 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Woeld  Bakk  Stxps  Ik 
LUte  Young  Lochlnvar  rUUng  to  the  rescue 
of  the  developing  countries.  President  Rob«t 
ScNamara  of  the  World  bank  ha.  "innouno^ 
that  the  bank  will  Increase  Its  lendUigW 
make  up  for  the  bmion-dollar  cut  Inflicted 
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WHY    CONQREapMAN    PETER    Rf> 
DINO  VOTED 
INCREASE 


ikOAINST  THE  TAX 


W.  RODINO,  JR. 


HON.  PETER 

or 

IN  THE  HOUSK  of  RSPRB8EMTATIVB8 
Thursday.  Sitptember  5.  ises 

Mr.  RODINO.  Ar.  Speaker,  the  tax 
surcharge  is  now  taicliig  a  further  Wte 
from  the  pay  chec  c  of  the  ahready  over- 
taxed average  Am(  rlcan.  so  I  believe  this 
Is  an  ai>proprlate  <  iccasion  to  outline  the 
reasons  for  my  vol  b  against  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968 
when  the  conf erer  ce  report  came  before 
the  House.  Baslca]  ly,  of  course,  the  mea 


sure  provides  for 


El  10-percent  personal 


Income  tax  surchi  xge  and  a  mandatory 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

reductkm  of  $6  bUUon  In  governmental 
expenditures  for  flacal  year  1969. 

I  fully  leoognlze  the  danger  of  Infla- 
tion which  threatens  to  engulf  us— In- 
deed, estimates  show  that  If  the  present 
pace  continues  this  will  be  the  most  In- 
flationary year  since  1960-61,  when  the 
consumer  price  index  increased  8  per- 
cent. And  it  has  been  suggested  that  an 
income  tax  surcharge,  coupled  with  a 
sizable  reduction  in  expenditures,  offers 
one  viable  economic  means  of  attacking 
inflation. 

However.  I  strongly  believe  that  low 
and  moderate  Income  families  simply 
should  not  be  forced  to  carry  the  addi- 
tional burden  of  a  tax  surcharge. 

I  have  long  made  my  position  clear 
that  a  tax  increase  without  some  long 
overdue  tax  reforms  and  the  elimination 
of  obvious  inequities  and  loopholes  would 
have  my  strong  (»>position.  Why  should 
the  average  American  family  be  forced, 
in  effect,  to  subsidize  millionaires  and 
huge  corporations  that  pay  no  income 
tax  or  only  a  minimal  amount  that  is 
completely  disproportionate  to  their  ac- 
tual income?  It  is  obviously  unfair,  un- 
just and  discriminatory  to  overtax  the 
many  in  favor  of  the  few. 

Statistics  show  that  over  50  million 
Americans  earn  under  $20,000  a  year.  Yet 
they  pay  the  majority  of  all  the  taxes  col- 
lected. By  contrast,  five  of  our  largest  oil 
companies  in  1964  paid  from  0.8  percent 
to  8.6  percent  in  Federal  taxes,  while  19 
millionaires  paid  no  tax  and  the  remain- 
ing 463  millionaires  paid  in  1964  less  than 
30  percent  of  their  income  in  taxes. 

As  on  so  many  occasions  in  the  past, 
on  August  5  I  again  urged  Chairman 
MttLS  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  to  take  action  on  tax  reform 
legislation.  The  committee  should  exer- 
cise its  responsibility  now — this  session — 
and  not  wait  for  the  proposals  the  admin- 
istration Is  required  to  submit  by  the  end 
of  1968. 

Of  deep  concern  to  me  also  was.  and 
continues  to  be,  the  mandatory  $6  billion 
expenditure  cut  imposed  by  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act.  The  Presi- 
dent indicated  earlier  that  a  cut  of  $4 
billion  would  not  be  too  damaging  to  vital 
domestic  programs,  and  I  voted  for  a 
motion  to  instruct  our  House  conferees 
to  Insist  on  limiting  the  level  of  reduction 
to  this  amount.  Unfortunately,  this  mo- 
tion was  defeated,  and  when  the  Congress 
was  not  provided  with  any  Indication  of 
where  the  $6  billion  cuts  would  be  made, 
I  was  forced  to  conclude  that  a  vote  for 
the  c<»nbined  surtax-expenditure  reduc- 
tion measure  would  be  a  vote  to  cripple 
essential  governmental  functions  in  such 
fields  as  education,  health,  housing,  com- 
munity development,  and  postal  and 
veterans'  services. 

And  we  have  already  seen  the  begin- 
nings of  the  adverse  impact  I  predicted. 
On  July  13.  the  Postmaster  Oeneral  an- 
nounced an  order  for  a  series  of  drastic 
reductions  in  postal  services  that  would 
be  essential  in  order  for  his  Department 
to  comply  with  the  employment  cutback 
required  by  the  act.  The  closing  of  flrst- 
and  second-class  post  oCBces  on  Satur- 
days was  the  most  significant  of  the  ac- 
tions to  be  taken. 
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Congress  reacted  swiftly,  however,  and 
approved  legislation  to  exemi>t  the  Post 
Office  Department  from  the  mandatory 
employment  cutback,  thereby  assuring 
for  the  present  no  cxulallment  of  exist- 
ing services.  And  I  am  sure  other  exemp- 
tions will  be  adopted,  such  as  that  al- 
ready approved  for  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  in  the  discharge  of  its 
awesome  reoxmsibilities  for  air  traffic 
safety.  I  understand  also  that  this  ir- 
responsible cut  can  be  expected  to  crip- 
ple the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  ability 
to  audit  tax  returns,  thereby  resulting  in 
a  further  loss  of  revenue. 

These  examples  clearly  demonstrate 
the  absence  of  wisdom  and  logic  In  im- 
posing such  a  sweeping  and  indiscrim- 
inate cut  for  vital  governmental  services. 
In  addition,  there  is  strong  evidence 
to  suggest  that  any  required  budget  cut 
could  most  effectively  be  made  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense's  $77  billion  1960 
budget  request.  In  fact.  Congressional 
Quarterly  reported  that  defense  experts 
both  in  and  outside  the  Ctovemment 
have  told  Congressional  Quarterly  that 
huge  cuts — totaling  at  least  $10.8  bil- 
lion  can  be  made  in  the  defense  budget 

while  retaining  or  even  improving  the 
current  level  of  the  Nation's  defense. 

How  could  I  sanction  the  reduction 
of  Federal  expenditures  by  use  of  a  "meat 
ax"  approach  which  would  jeopardize 
programs  essential  for  solutions  of  the 
urgent  needs  and  problems  confronting 
the  Nation,  while  tax  reforms  needed  now 
are  being  put  off  to  another  day  and  an 
oversized  defense  budget  is  being  allowed 
to  swell  beyond  the  efficient  needs  of  a 
strong  national  security  ? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  therefore  in 
conscience  or  in  good  judgment  vote  for 
an  inequitable  tax  increase  whose  great- 
est impact  falls  on  those  least  able  to 
pay. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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FACT  SHEET— SALT  RIVER  PROJECT 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  AUZONA 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  September  4.  1968 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
too  many  times  the  mass  communica- 
tions media  refer  to  public  works  and 
reclamation  projects  as  "pork  barrel." 
This  generalized  appraisal  of  these  pro- 
grams is  cwnpletely  unfair.  For  every 
"horror  case"  involving  expenditures 
\^iich  could  be  described  as  a  waste  of 
public  money,  there  are  at  least  lOO  which 
are  sound  investments  in  the  future  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  of  the 
region  in  which  the  project  is  located. 
The  Salt  River  project  was  the  first 
major  reclamatlwi  project  to  be  built 
under  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902.  It 
paid  the  last  installment  on  the  original 
Federal  loan  some  years  ago.  The  growth 
which  has  resulted  from  this  project  is 
phenomenal.  It  has  resulted  in  hicreased 
wealth  and  a  better  standard  of  living  for 
all  Americans. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  i 
enclose  a  fact  sheet  containing  pertinent 
data  about  the  Salt  River  project: 


ittffl 


Data 


Rwnarks 


Authorbint  •r»«n»tnt 

SRPcfop  production,  1913-67 

Community  population  in  1968 

Community  omploymont  (Maricopa  County,  Juno  196» 

Community  oducation  (SRP  araa  and  it»  8 citiof)'.... 


SiVMd  Juno  25, 1904,  by  S«»<atafy  o»  tho  Intarior.  Ethan  H  Hitchcsck  and  Satt 
IKvof  Valla*  Watof  Uaari'  Awociationpioirfant,  John  P- 0'™'- 

SI  650  742.207  total  crop  va  ua  o»«r  this  55  year  poriod  Lowest  annua  , 
S&U69  in  1915.  Irfilhast  annual.  »«,739,656  in  1951.  Latast  annual. 

*snftT#  MM  in  19fi7 

ThoShP  iraa  and  theS  cities '  within  tt  have  a  present  population  o»  87M00 
which  is  97  percent  ol  Maricopa  County  population  which  has  multiplied  26 
times  since  1910  (from  34,488  to  901,000). 

Totol  civilian  labor  force o«"lSn 

Employmant  toUl oii'Sn 

Wage  and  salary li'nnn 

Ss*""^"' :■:::::::::::::::  '^m 

otnaf n  mo 

Unemployment ii,»~ 

Students:  ,^  >mg 

Elementary S'lM 

Hiah  school jS'iS 

CoW "■'*' 

Total »l-'9« 


Salt  River  project  is  now  in  its  65th  year  sinea  Mt 
authorization.  ,     . 

In  terms  of  1967  consUnt  dollars  the  total  crop  vahie  is 
12,547.436.914. 

County    population    has   the   lollowinj   composition: 

Spanish  surname,  11.9  percent;  Negro.  3.8  percent; 

Indian,  1.2  percent;  other  nonwhile,  0.5  peicwn; 

total  ol  above.  17.4  percent 
Unemployment  is  3.3  percent  of  Ubor  force.  Agricaltural 

is  5.3  percent  of  labor  force. 


Schools:  1  State  university,  4  collages,  3  junior  colleges 
34  high  schools  and  102  elementary  schools. 


I  Phoenix.  Scottjdale.  Mm.  Temp*.  Glandale,  Paorta,  Chandler,  and  Gilbert 


CARE  FOR  KIDNEY  PATIENTS 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  POfHSTLVAMI* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

>  Thursday.  September  5,  1968 


Mr.  EIIiBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral weeks  during  this  stunmer,  neigh- 
bors of  mine  have  been  conducting  blo<dE 
parties  for  the  benefit  of  two  young  girls 
who  require  kidney  dialysis  to  stay  aUve. 
These  two  girls  are  among  the  lucky 
ones— the  mere  20  kidney  patients  with- 
in Greater  Philadelphia  from  whom  hos- 
pital kidney  dialysis  facilities  exist. 

The  hundreds  of  others  so  stricken 
must  wait  for  a  vacancy— for  a  patient 
to  go  on  home  dialysis  or  to  get  a  suc- 
cessful kidney  transplant.  Many  die 
Willie  waiting. 

It  is  estimated  that  of  nearly  100,000 
deaths  annually  due  directly  or  Indirectly 
to  kidney  disease  or  malfunction.  7,000 
are  ideal  candidates  for  dialysis  or  trans- 
plant. 

Yet  90  percent  of  these  die  ea<di  year, 
not  because  our  medical  professional  does 
not  have  the  knowledge  to  save  them, 
but  because  it  lacks  sufficient  tools  and 
adequate  personnel.  ^^ 

Since  last  January,  a  bUl  has  be«i 
pending  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  and  the  indica- 
tion is  that  there  it  wiU  die. 

Therefore,  I  have  today  introduced 
HJl.  19420  which  seeks  a  comprehensive 
attack  upon  a  multitude  of  problems  In- 
volving organ  transplants  but  also  ad- 
dresses itself  specifically  to  the  enormous 
needs  in  the  kidney  field. 

Similar  to  S.  2882,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Hikky  Jackson  and 
Warreh  Maonusoit.  Hit.  19420  would 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  for  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  new  problems  created  by  new  life- 
saving  techniques  developed  by  medicine. 
These  problems  are  financial,  legal,  so- 
ciological, and  technical,  in  addition  to 
being  medical. 

While  this  bill  addresses  Itself  general- 
ly to  all  forms  of  transplants  and  arti- 
ficial organs,  at  the  same  time  it  zeros 
in  on  some  solutions  for  problems  we 
know  already  exist  in  the  kidney  field. 
It  provides  the  expenditure  of  $20  mil- 


Uon  the  first  year  and  $30  million  each 
additional  year  for  the  assistance  of  non- 
Federal  institutions  to  establish  regional 
kidney  centers,  with  facilities  for  in- 
patient and  out-patient  treatment,  plus 
training  of  medical,  nursing,  and  techni- 
(jal  personnel  so  baclly  needed  in  this  field. 

Basically.  I  believe  that  strong  co- 
operation \s  needed  between  State  and 
Federal  authorities.  Therefore.  I  have 
called  upon  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  exercise  his  good  offices  to  ex- 
pedite a  pending  State  blU  which  would 
provide  $1  million  for  the  establishment 
of  a  regional  kidney  center  at  Phfiadel- 
phia  General  Hospital. 

The  letter  follows: 


Skftucbxs  6.  1968. 
Hon.  Raymond  P.  Shafbr, 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

DiAB  GovKMJOR  Sharr:  Have  you  ever  had 
the  feeling  that  you  were  standing  fast  whUe 
a  mammoth  truck  wa»  htirtUng  down  the 
highway  directly  toward  a  smaU  child  Im- 
mobollzed  In  Its  path? 

Unfortxinately.  thta  Is  very  much  the  «»«e 
m  the  attitude  of  responsible  pubUc  officials 
toward  a  giant  kiUer  In  our  community  to- 
day— kidney  disease. 

I  for  one,  do  not  Intend  to  stand  stUl  any 
longer  as  this  killer  hurtlee  toward  a  helpless 
chUd  I  shaU  try  either  to  apply  the  brakes  to 
the  kUler  or  snatch  Its  victim  from  its  path. 
I  urge  you,  as  chief  executive  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  PennsylvanU.  to  work  with  me 
on  the  state  level  as  I  work  on  the  Federal 
level,  for  a  coordinated,  Intensive  kidney  pro- 
gram which  wlU  not  only  save  the  physical 
Uves  of  the  victims,  but  also  protect  the 
econonUc  lives  of  their  families. 

Ironically— and  miraculously— today  we 
have  the  medical  means  of  saving  the  Uvea 
of  some  7000  kidney  disease  victims  annually, 
but  some  90  percent  of  these  die  because  we 
do  not  have  sufficient  facilities,  sufficient 
trained  personnel  to  operate  existing  facul- 
ties or  the  families  cannot  afford  the  burden- 
some, astronomical  casts. 

Currently  within  my  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, nelgnbors,  friends  and  even  strangers 
have  "adopted"  two  young  kidney  disease 
victims.  Without  thU  help,  these  two  yoimg 
girls— from  hard-working  famUles  of  mod- 
erate means— cotild  not  afford  the  high- 
cost,  life-saving  treatments  needed  for  thier 
survival. 

I  pay  the  highest  tribute  to  the  phUan- 
throphy  of  these  friends  and  neighbors  who 
are  keeping  these  two  young  girls  aUve;  but 
X  ask  if  the  state  la  not  neglecting  its  re- 
sponsibUitiea,  not  only  to  these  two  girls  to 


question,  but  to  the  thousands  who  are 
dying,  either  awaiting  their  turns  at  the 
existing  pitifully  limited  faciUUes  or  for  lack 
of  funds  to  pay  for  this  treatment. 

On  the  Federal  level.  I  have  introduced 
a  bin  m  the  VS.  House  of  Representatives 
which,  among  other  things,  would  provide 
$20  million  the  first  year  and  $30  million  a 
year  thereafter  for  the  establishment  of  kid- 
ney transplant  and  dialysis  centers  through- 
out the  nation  In  teaching  Institutions. 

In  addition,  it  would  establish  a  nation^ 
commission  to  study  the  medical,  legal  and 
sociological  aspects  of  organ  transplantation 
m  general,  with  immediate  emphasis  on  kid- 

'^^Further.  my  bill  would  provide  for  Social 
Security  assistance  for  those  who  require  kid- 
ney transplants  or  dialysis  to  sustain  theUr 
lives— for  without  thU  financial  aid  many 
could  not  afford  the  faculties  even  U  they 

existed. 

A  similar  bUl  was  Introduced  in  the  Senate 
earUer  this  year  but  has  been  stalled  \n  com- 
mittee. ^.  „  . 
WhUe  I  shaU  make  every  possible  effort 
to  get  favorable  action  on  my  biU  during  the 
remaining  weeks  of  the  90th  Congress,  per- 
haps not  enough  time  remains.  ,  ^  .  _ 
If  thU  18  60,  then,  if  I  am  re-elected,  I 
ShaU  re-introduce  this  bUl  on  the  first  day  of 
the  91  St  Congress  and  do  aU  withm  my  power 
to  see  it  enacted  into  law.  ,^  ....  , 
What  can  you  do,  as  Chief  Executive  of 
Pennsylvania?  Governor  Shafer,  a  bi-partisan 
bUl  introduced  by  Reps.  Bernard  Gross  and 
Charles  Mebus  In  the  Pennsylvania  House 
of  Representatives  has  been  langulshmg. 

As  the  titular  head  of  the  party  which 
controls  both  houses  of  the  Stote  Legislature, 
you  could  and  should  use  your  good  offices 
to  get  favorable  action  on  this  measure  be- 
fore thU  legislature  expires. 

The  GroBS-Mebus  BIU  provides  for  $1  mU- 
Uon  to  establish  a  community  kidney  center 
at  the  Philadelphia  Oeneral  Hospital  with 
30  beds,  equipment  to  handle  this  patient 
load  and  faculties  for  training  personnel  to 
operate  these  f  aclUUes. 

At  present,  in  the  Greater  PhUadelphia 
area,  there  are  f aciUttes  for  a  mere  20  patients 
for  dial^  at  one  time.  There  arc  perhaps 
hundreds  of  persons  awaiting  their  turn- 
either  for  those  on  hospital  treatment  to  go 
on  home  dialysis  or  to  get  kidney  transplants. 
Many  die  whUe  they  are  waiting. 
We,  Governor  Shafer,  should  wait  no  long- 
er. Won't  you  Join  with  me  in  this  hiunanl- 
tarlan  project? 

Sincerely.  

Joshua  Fnwwo. 


Apropos  of  the  situation,  I  think  the 
gravity  will  be  Impressed  upon  my  col- 
leagues by  the  following  article,  which 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

where  It  Is  preferred  to  dialysis  for  medical 
reasons. 

At  Chester-Crozer  Hospital,  transplanU 
aren't  done  at  all.  Dr.  Richard  R.  SoricelU 
points  out  that  there  are  so  many  more  two- 
year  survivals  on  home  dialysis  than  after 
transplant  that  transplant  is  regarded  as  an 
experimental  procedure,  not  as  yet  developed 
to  the  point  that  it  can  be  recommended. 

"We're  a  treatment  center,  not  a  research 
center,"  said  Dr.  Sorlcelll,  "and  If  we  get  a 
patient  who  Insists  on  a  transplant  rather 
than  home  dialysis,  we  send  him  to  a  trans- 
plant team." 

DIALTSIS  OR  TRANSPLANT 

Jefferson  Medical  College  and  the  Hospital 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  both  have 
dialysis  units,  as  do  Hahnemann  and  Ein- 
stein. All  four  also  transplant  kidneys,  with 
results  that  are  called  "encouraging,"  but  do 
not  match  the  results  of  home  dialysis. 

At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  for  ex- 
ample, kidney  transplants  have  been  per- 
formed for  13  people,  and  nine  of  them  are 
still  alive.  One  girl  who  had  a  transplant  at 
Einstein  Is  still  alive  and  apparently  normal 
almost  five  years  later. 

By  contrast,  not  one  of  the  20  people  who 
have  gone  into  elaborate  home  dialysis  from 
the  five  institutions  has  died,  partly  because 
only  those  with  a  good  outlook  for  survival 
go  into  the  elaborate,  expensive  procedure. 

Small  wonder  that  given  a  choice,  a  pa- 
tient whose  own  kidneys  are  completely  in- 
operative will  prefer  lifelong  dialysis,  if  it's 
medically  applicable  to  him.  Some  choose 
transplant  only  because  they  refuse  to  sad- 
dle their  families  with  the  longterm  cost  of 
the  home  procedure. 

Many  experts  in  kidney  disease  believe  the 
cost  of  home  dialysis,  training  period  and 
all,  should  be  paid  by  government,  and  gov- 
ernment has  taken  some  steps  in  the  direc- 
tion. Among  them: 

Last  year  the  Federal  government  spon- 
sored "demonstration"  projects  In  a  dozen 
Cities.  Philadelphia  submitted  a  request  for 
one  of  those  money  grants,  and  It  was  "ap- 
proved but  not  funded,"  meaning  the  avail- 
able money  ran  out. 

AREA    DIALTSIS    CENTER 

A  grant  of  $69,000  has  been  made  by  the 
Federal  government  for  a  "feasibility"  study, 
in  which  the  possibility  of  establishing  a 
single  dialysis  center  for  the  entire  Greater 
Philadelphia  area — perhaps  at  Philadelphia 
Oeneral  Hospital — will  be  explored.  But  that 
study  may  take  two  years. 

The  Vocational  and  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mission of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  is  authorized  to  purchase 
dialysis  machines  for  certain  disabled  work- 
ers. But  not  many  people  qualify  for  .that 
kind  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  the 
entire  budget  of  the  Commission  Isn't  large 
enough  to  buy  an  artificial  kidney  for  every- 
one who  needs  one. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  home  dialysis,  designing  better  machines 
that  can  do  the  Job  with  less  need  for  ex- 
pensive supplies,  but  progress  is  slow.  Some 
of  the  simpler  dlalyzers,  hailed  as  great  ad- 
vances when  introduced,  are  proving  dan- 
gerously Inefficient. 

PRUDENCE    RUNNING    OUT 

Meanwhile,  kidney  disease  victims  do  the 
best  they  can.  Kurt  Moldauer,  56,  of  1600  E. 
Barrlnger  st.,  was  prudent  enough  to  carry 
a  special  insurance  policy  that  would  pay 
his  expenses  up  to  $25,000. 

He  went  through  $17,000  of  that  getting 
ready  for  home  dialysis — the  machine,  the 
training  period  for  his  wife,  and  repeated 
trips  to  the  hospital  for  sxtrgery  and  other 
treatments — and  is  now  watching  the  re- 
maining $8,000  disappear,  at  $100  a  week.  It 
will  be  gone  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

When  the  victim  Is  yo\ing,  as  Christine 
BaranosU  ts,  the  conununlty  may  organize 
to  raise  funds. 

Residents  of  the  Lawndale-Olney  section 
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of  the  city,  for  example,  have  rallied  behind 
the  cause  of  19-year-old  Kathy  Walsh,  of  542 
Carver  St.,  just  off  Rising  Sun  av.  at  5700 
north. 

KATHY    WALSH     rUNO 

Kathy  is  a  patient  of  Einstein's  Dr.  Rosen- 
baun>,  who  recommends  a  kidney  transplant, 
rather  than  home  dialysis,  as  her  best  chance. 
The  cost  of  that  operation  and  Its  attendant 
hospital  care  can't  be  predicted  in  advance, 
but  is  expected  to  exceed  the  available  re- 
search grant  money  at  Einstein's  disposal. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Claire 
Naulty,  551  E.  Sanger  St.,  a  Kathy  Walsh 
Kidney  Fund  has  been  established.  Dozens  of 
dvlc  and  fraternal  organizations  are  holding 
fund-raising  events  for  the  fund,  and  dona- 
tions may  be  sent  to  P.O.  Box  161,  William 
Penn  Annex.  Philadelphia  19105. 

With  a  goal  of  $20,000 — any  money  not 
needed  for  Kathy's  treatment  will  go  Into  the 
Einstein  kidney  fund  to  help  others — the 
organizers  have  set  up  a  block  party  for  the 
600  block  of  Carver  st.,  for  Thursday,  Friday 
and  next  Saturday  evenings. 

Aiui  Just  as  the  block  party  won't  go  un- 
noticed, there  will  be  a  parade  Thursday  eve- 
ning. Marching  units  will  Include  the  Cardi- 
nal Dougherty  High  School  Band,  six  string 
bands,  four  drug  and  bugle  corps,  and  fioats. 

KATHT'S    ONLY    CHANCE 

Starting  at  Rising  Sun  av.  and  Godfrey  st. 
at  7:30  Thursday  evening,  the  parade  will 
move  north  on  Rising  Sun  to  Martin's  Mill 
road,  east  to  Bingham  st ,  and  south  on  Bing- 
ham to  the  block-party  site  on  Carver  st. 

Kathy  Walsh  Is  well  aware  that  her  new 
kidney,  which  will  be  transplanted  when  a 
donor  suitably  matched  to  her  dies,  may  not 
be  accepted  by  her  body.  It  may  have  to  be 
removed  making  her  dependent  upon  the  ma- 
chine again,  until  another  suitable  donor 
dies. 

But  she  knows  too  that  the  success  rate  in 
kidney  transplants  is  rising  as  doctors  gain 
experience.  And  since  Dr.  Rosenbaum  isn't 
recommending  home  dialysis  for  her,  the 
transplant  is  her  only  chance  for  staying 
alive. 


THE  "PUEBLO"  INCIDENT 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nxxNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  5,  1968 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  ttie  recess  of  Congress 
for  the  political  conventions,  I  was  pre- 
sented a  petition  bearing  the  signatures 
of  10,696  constituents  expressing  their 
dismay  over  the  bungled  policies  of  the 
President  and  his  advisers  in  regard  to 
the  Pueblo  Incident.  This  is  of  particular 
interest  to  the  people  of  my  congressional 
district  and  to  me  personally  inasmuch 
as  one  of  the  crewmembers  of  the  UJSJS. 
Pttebto.  William  T.  Massie.  is  from  Ros- 
coe,  HI. 

I  ask.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  much  longer 
must  we  wait  for  some  definitive  action 
by  the  Johnson-Himiphrey  administra- 
tion in  securing  the  release  of  the  UJ3J3. 
Pueblo  and  Its  crew?  The  honor  of  Amer- 
ica is  at  issue  as  well  as  the  lives  of  the 
Pueblo  crew.  I.  for  one,  refuse  to  allow 
this  administration  to  buy  off  my  cod- 
science  with  platitudes  and  the  passing  of 
time.  I  cannot  forget  the  present  fate  of 
the  Pueblo  crewmen,  nor  the  continuing 
and  dally  agony  of  their  families,  wives, 
and  children. 

I  have  written  to  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  asking  that  he  substantiate  his 


claims  that  the  present  policies  are  mak- 
ing progress  toward  obtaining  the  release 
of  the  Pueblo  and  its  crew.  As  of  yet, 
I  have  not  received  Mr.  Rusk's  reply.  But 
In  anticipation  of  his  reply,  allow  me  to 
say  that  the  American  people  have  be- 
come tired  of  mere  words. 

The  administration  has  been  talking 
about  the  release  of  the  Pueblo  and  its 
crew  for  over  8  months.  But  assurances 
and  promises  are  not  enough  for  a  peo- 
ple that  has  become  weary  of  broken 
pledges  and  promises  from  this  admin- 
istration. The  credibility  gap  which  has 
become  a  benchmark  of  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  administration  covers  the 
matter  of  the  Pueblo  as  well.  Even  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  have  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  way  information 
concerning  the  Pueblo  has  been  parceled 
out  in  paltry  bits  and  pieces. 

How  much  longer  must  we  wait  for  the 
full  facts  concerning  the  Puebto,  Mr. 
Speaker?  How  much  longer  must  the 
captured  crewmen  be  kept  subject  to  the 
mental  and  physical  strains  of  the  North 
Korean  internment?  How  much  longer 
must  parents,  wives,  and  children  wait 
for  their  families  to  be  reimited?  How 
much  longer,  Mr.  Speaker,  must  we  as 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  placated  by  mere  words  from 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  administration 
concerning  the  Pueblo? 

The  conventions  of  both  political 
parties  have  clearly  shown  that  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  administration  has 
lost  touch  with  the  American  people.  I 
caimot  help  but  feel  that  the  way  in 
which  the  administration  has  handled 
the  Pueblo  affair  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  disillusionment  of  the  masses  with 
this  country's  present  political  leader- 
ship. 

The  conscience  of  America  can  no 
longer  stand  the  burden  of  the  82  for- 
gotten Pueblo  crewmen  and  their  fami- 
lies. The  honor  of  America  insists  that 
something  be  done  to  rectify  this  situa- 
tion. And  the  people  of  America  call  on 
the  administration  to  forsake  its  "speak 
loudly,  but  carry  a  small  stick"  policy. 
Nobody  calls  for  rash  action,  Mr.  Speak- 
er; but  everybody  calls  for  an  end  to 
inaction. 


GO  NOT  IN  SEARCH  OP 
MONSTERS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  September  5.  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  pres- 
ent administration  policy  appears  to  be 
grounded  in  an  aljsurd  desire  to  antag- 
onize, alienate,  and  subvert  the  strength 
of  the  southern  portion  of  Africa,  At  a 
time  when  this  Nation  has  as  a  major 
concern  a  serious  imbalance  of  trade  we 
are  eliminating  our  historically  profitable 
trade  relation  with  Rhodesia.  We  are 
embarrassing  friends  in  South  Africa 
and  turning  up  our  noses  at  our  long- 
time ally,  Portugal,  because  of  her  Afri- 
can possessions. 

Mr.    John    Davenport,    distinguished 
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former  editor  of  Barron's  and  present 
member  of  the  editorial  board  of  Fortune 
magazine  has  placed  our  policy  toward 
southern  Africa  hito  perspective.  In  do- 
ing so  he  has  Icnocked  some  of  the  pres- 
ent liberal  notions  into  a  cocked  hat. 

Writing  to  the  August  31  edition  of 
Human  Events,  Mr.  Davenport  notes  that 
the  "monster  which  the  United  States  is 
enjoined  to  slay  is  to  large  measure  the 
figment  of  perverted  liberal  imagina- 
tion." ^  ^ 
I  submit  this  excellent  treatment  at 
this  potot: 

Oo  Not  in  Seasch  or  Monsteks 
(By  John  Davenport) 
Edmund  Burke  once  remarked  that  you 
cannot  Indict  a  whole  people.  For  a  good 
many  years  now,  UJ3.  Uberals  working 
through  the  State  Department  and  the 
United  Nations  have  t>een  attempting  some- 
thing more  dangerous  and  more  difficult — 
namely,  the  indictment  of  the  whole  south- 
ern third  of  the  African  continent. 

Not  so  long  ago  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  Internattonal  Peace  put  out  a  study  of 
how  many  cruisers,  tanks,  planes,  and  guns 
it  would  take  to  reduce  South  Africa  to 
ruin — a  strange  use  of  tax-exempt  funds  by 
a  society  of  that  name  I  Turn  now  to  the 
summer  (July)  issue  of  the  quarterly. 
Foreign  Affairs,  which  U  published  by  the 
top-drawer  CouncU  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  one  finds  an  equally  stupefying  proposal. 
In  an  article  entitled  "The  Coalescing 
Problems  of  Southern  Africa,"  Mr.  Ernest 
A.  Gross  calls  few  a  U.S.  policy  of  mounting 
economic  warfare  and  reprisal  not  only 
against  South  Africa  but  against  the  present 
status  of  South  West  Africa,  Rhodesia  and 
the  great  Portuguese  possessions  of  Angola 
and  Mozambique.  It  is.  If  we  may  say  so, 
an  Incredible  venture  into  foreign  affairs 
by  a  distinguished  member  of  the  American 
bar. 

Yet  precisely  because  Mr.  Gross  is  a  man 
of  goodwill  and  accepted  credentials,  his 
essay  merits  scrutiny  and  analysis.  As  In 
the  famous  South  West  Africa  case,  which 
he  unsuccessfully  argued  before  the  World 
Court,  his  piece  is  little  concerned  with  facts 
and  indeed  opens  with  what  can  only  be 
called  a  caricature  of  the  "two  Afrlcas."  In 
the  north  those  multiplying  nations  "grop- 
ing towards  the  fulfillment  of  freedom"  and, 
by  Implication,  models  of  progress.  In  the 
south  vast  communities  subject  to  "domina- 
tion by  white  minorities,"  the  loci  of  racial 
tensions  and  discrimination  and  of  revolu- 
tionary explosions  and  blood  baths  to  come. 
It  is  almost  as  if  modern  liberals  closed 
their  eves  to  the  true  history  of  our  times — 
the  rise  of  dictatorship  in  Ghana  under 
Nkrumah,  the  barbarities  of  the  Mau  Mau 
under  Kenyatta.  the  awful  disintegration  of 
what  was  once  the  Belgian  Congo,  the  tragic 
fate  of  Nigeria  in  whose  tribal  war  hundreds 
of  thousands  are  even  now  perishing. 

Against  this  background  the  record  of  the 
southern  African  states,  whatever  their 
blemishes,  assumes  a  certain  dignity  and 
coherence.  To  the  discomfiture  of  those  who 
will  sacrifice  American  foreign  policy  on  the 
altar  of  those  twin  abstractions — one  man, 
one  vote  and  racial  integration  no  matter 
what  the  human  cost — southern  Africa 
stands  forth  as  the  one  great  area  on  the 
continent  to  date  which  is  achieving  a 
laudable  amount  of  economic  and  Industrial 
progress,  rising  standards  of  education  and 
literacy,  and  above  all  the  maintenance  of 
order,  and  In  general  respect  for  law,  with- 
out which  individual  freedom  for  black  and 
white  perishes. 

As  usual,  available  evidence  pointing  to- 
wards these  great  accomplislunents  is  con- 
veniently bypassed  In  Mr.  Gross'  headlong 
rush  to  prove  that  southern  Africa  U  "the 
last  refuge  of  a  twisted  concept  of  the  in- 
dividual and  society."  Agam  as  usual  no  men- 
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tkm  is  made  of  the  diffwlng  ncraas  of  racial 
relations  which  obtain  In  the  various  areas 
considered.  In  Angola  and  Mozambique  the 
races  intermix  and  intermarry  as  they  have 
to  some  degree  In  Latin  America  under 
Portuguese  Infiuence.  In  Rhodesia,  at  least 
until  the  coming  of  sanctions,  the  lines  of 
race  were  far  more  fiexlbly  drawn  than  in 
the  studied  policy  of  apartheid  adopted  by 
South  Africa.  With  respect  to  that  institu- 
tion Mr.  Gross  states  that  its  defects  are  "too 
well  known  to  require  elaboration." 

One  might  wish  that  he  had  taken  the 
time  and  trouble  to  elaborate  a  little  more 

fully taking   into   account  South   Africa's 

peculiar  historic  development,  the  multi- 
plicity of  Its  racial  mix  which  Includes  white, 
coloreds,  Bantu,  and  Indian,  and  the  creative 
If  expensive  effort  now  being  made  by  the 
South  African  government  to  give  a  large 
measure  of  self-determination  and  self-rule 
to  racially  divergent  communities. 

If  in  the  end  an  old-fashioned  liberal  con- 
demns forced  separation  of  the  races,  It  wlU 
be  for  the  same  reason  that  he  opposes  forced 
integration  of  the  races  in  this  country; 
i.e..  It  involves  too  much  exercise  of  coercive 
government  power.  But  such  old-fashioned 
liberalism  will  also  have  due  regard  for 
human  betterment,  as  perhaps  as  important 
as  abstract  principles,  and  It  surely  would 
be  on  the  lookout  for  constructive  alterna- 
tives. 

Such  alternatives  do  not  Interest  Mr.  Gross 
and  much  prevaUlng  opinion.  The  policy  ad- 
vocated Is  one  of  smash,  pure  and  simple. 
South  Africa,  hub  and  center  of  southern 
Africa's  development,  is  to  be  further  har- 
assed and  harried  by  aU  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  of  which  she  was  a  founding 
and  charter  member.  South  West  Africa 
is  to  be  ripped  unceremoniously  from  South 
Africa's  protection  vrlthout  regard  to  legal 
rights  that  are  perhaps  as  good  as  those  of 
the  vs.  to  Texas,  and  without  regard  to  all 
that  this  savage  and  Inhospitable  territory, 
bordering  the  southern  Atlantic,  has  gained 
through  de  facto  economic  union  with  South 
Africa,  and  without  regard  to  political  and 
strategic  consequences. 

These  could  be  serious.  Of  the  half  mllUon 
blacks  who  Inhabit  South  West  Africa,  nearly 
half  live  contentedly  In  northern  Ovambo- 
land;  and,  were  South  West  Africa  to  be 
given  independence  tomorrow  on  the  princi- 
ple of  one  man.  one  vote,  the  Ovambos  would 
have  to  rule  the  whole  immense  territory  and 
face  the  predictable  revolt  of  their  fratri- 
cidal enemies,  the  Hereros  in  the  south.  For 
such  a  task  they  have  little  stomach— the 
more  so  because  Ovamboland,  under  South 
African  guidance,  is  now  on  its  way  to  self- 
rule. 

But  the  policy  of  smash  spreads  wider,  in 
the  name  of  "freeing"  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique, which  have  been  stoutly  resisting 
Communist  subversion,  the  VS.  and  Britain 
are  to  launch  a  new  economic  offensive 
against  Portugal,  despite  toterlocklng  stra- 
tegic interests  In  the  case  of  the  Azores  wid 
an  Anglo-Portuguese  treaty  of  friendship 
which  has  survived  many  centuries. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  and  Britain  are  to 
set  up  combined  economic  and  strategic 
staffs  for  supporting  the  U.N-s  futile  effort 
to  overthrow  the  present  constitutional  gov- 
ernment of  Ian  Smith  m  Rhodesia,  ontiie 
grounds  that  it  is  a  threat  to  the  peace.  What 
peace  and  whose  peace?  As  former  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Acheson  has  pointed  out  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  Rhodesia  has  threat- 
ened nobody,  unless  it  be  the  peace  of  mtod 
of  her  fanatic  critics  whose  "Humpty 
Dumpty"  reasoning  he  is  at  pains  to  expose. 
In  measured  words,  which  lawyer  Gross  and 
his  colleagues  should  ponder.  Mr.  Acheson 
has  stated  that  present  U.S.-U.N.  policy  to- 
wards Rhodesia  is  "barefaced  aggression  un- 
provoked and  unjustified  by  a  single  legal 
or  moral  principle." 

Stripped  of  Its  verbiage,  the  Uberal  attacK 
on  southern  Africa  adds  up  to  a  policy  of  war. 
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Mr.  OroM  tn  For«<«»  ifii<n  doM  M»«w1 
«acd  bat  tn  Ids  fond  mm  for  boyooni.  m 
ttoBs  and  MBlMurgos.  b*  hM  tnvelad  pntty 
tar  down  MBununltlcui  road. 

The  lurch  la  all  tha  mora  inoomprahanalbla 
oomlng  at  a  tlma  man  tba  UJS.  la  trying 
to  aztrloata  Itaalf  fro  n  a  raal  war  In  Soutli- 
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VAST  PACIFIC 
WATER 


«ut  Aala.  wb«n  tlm  t  la  mountlnc  . 
for  a  datanta  wltb  6  ovlat  Ruaala  wboaa  an- 
tbuilaan  for  human  rlghta  la  laaa  than 
Ktparant,  and  when  c  aa  might  think  that  tha 
TT^.  had  enoiifl^  to  do  In  flndlzkg  a  aolutlon 
for  racial  problema  a  (  home  without  Tantur- 
ing  elub-fUtad  advKs  to  othar  natlona. 

Whatever  the  ezpl  oiatlon  for  this  atranga 
poaltlon,  It  la  simply  no  baaU  for  UJB.  policy, 
which  on  any  ratloi  lal  oaloulua  should  lift 
■anotlona  against  Ithodeai*  forthwith.  Aa 
John  Qulnoy  Adami  ramariced  many  yaaia 
ago,  the  VS.  should  always  look  generously 
on  real  efforts  towBtls  enlarging  the  scope 
of  freedom,  but  "Mh  t  goes  not  in  teareh  of 
montters."  In  the  caa  >  of  southern  Africa,  this 
advice  of  Adams  la  doubly  applicable  be- 
cauae  the  monater  W  ilch  the  n.S.  la  enjoined 
to  slay  iB  in  large  loeaaure  the  figment  <A 
perverted  Liberal  Imi  glnatlon. 


NORTHWEST  IS 
WtONDERLAND 


HON.  EDITH  GREEN 


or  mooN 


IN  THB  HOnSK  Of 

Thuraday. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of 
several  weeks  ago 
In  the  Washington 
for  the  Northwest 
more  widely 
H.  P.  Koenlg  and 
planned  tour  guidi : 
west.  Anyone  wh( 
area  of  the 
liunbla  may  very 
tlon  so  enticing 
from  southern 
next  vacation, 
the  area  will 
minder  of  the 
Oregon  and 

Mr.  Speaker,  I 
tide  in  the 
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Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
there  was  an  article 
Post  which  my  love 
compels  me  to  make 
n.  It  was  written  by 
Is,  In  essence,  a  pre- 
to  the  Pacific  North- 
has  never  seen  this 
and  of  British  Co- 
grell  find  the  descrlp- 
a  trip  up  the  coast 
Oijegon  will  become  his 
anyone  who  knows 
a  delightful  re- 
and  variety  which 
Waslilngton  offer. 

i  isert  Mr.  Koenig's  ar- 
RicoiD  at  this  point: 

Waslilngton  (D.C.)  Post, 
4,  1968] 
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VIcToaiA.  BamsH 
In  and  around  the 
Pacific  Northwest, 
tlves  from  the 
take   to  boats;    the 
automobiles  to  mov  i 
which  lan't  aa 
might  suppose. 

And  in  the  Island 
of  Washington  Stat^ 
even  cars  become 
natlng  stretches. 

There  is.  of  cours4, 
Northwest    than 
mountains,   plains, 
miles  and  miles  of 
lakea  than  one 
eanos,    rivers, 
.  .  .  you  name  it 
baa  got  it.  Almoat 

But  going  aa 
can't  experience  it 
aingle  vacation, 
number  one 

The  mountalna 
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could 


Ue 


thi 
obllgat>ry 


P.  Koenlg) 

Colombia. — In  summer, 

rater  wonderland  of  the 

s  easy  to  tell  the  na- 

vlsltt>r8.  Those  who  Uve  here 

rest  of  us  depend   on 

us  from  place  to  place, 

of  a  hardship  as  one 


studded  maritime  world 

and  British  Columbia, 
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Ham  itm  aaaalde  by  the  nUlllona.  Starting 
from  tha  redwood  country  of  northam  Oall- 
f orala.  ftdlowing  tha  beautiful  Oregcm  ooaat 
to  the  Columbia  River  and  then  contmulng 
on  up  through  Washington  State  to  tha 
Olympic  peninsula  and  arrlvmg  m  British 
ColumMa  by  way  of  a  whole  aerlea  of  ferry 
orulsea  can  make  for  a  mamoraMe  Journey, 
spring,  eummer  or  faU. 

Oregon's  coastal  drive  has  bean  called  "tha 
outatandlng  marine  bonier  drive  in  tha 
world,"  which  may  be  overatatlng  the  caaa 
a  bit.  StUl,  this  probably  comes  doee  to 
being  the  most  splendid  stretch  of  seashore 
in  tha  hemisphere. 

What  makes  the  Oregon  coast  so  special 
is  the  fact  that  all  but  two  dozen  or  so  of 
the  400  miles  of  seashore  remain  in  the  pub- 
lic domain.  There  has  been  little  change 
smoe  the  first  settlers  arrived  here  a  century 
and  a  half  ago.  Dramatic  headlands.  Surf 
and  sand.  Dunes  and  beaches.  A  rugged 
coast  that  must  be  described  by  that  over- 
worked'term  "unapolled." 

Bven  the  buUt-up  areas  have  a  weathered, 
llved-in  look.  Ports  exude  character  and  In- 
dividuality. The  few  resorts  have  not  (as 
yet)  been  taken  over  by  the  packagers. 

At  Oregon's  northern  extremity,  overlook- 
mg  the  Columbia  River  and  connected  by 
a  new  giant  bridge  to  Washington,  Astoria 
stands  aa  the  oldeat  American  dty  in  the 
West. 

Fort  Clatsop  National  Memorial  marks  the 
site  where  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition 
established  wmter  (luarters  Va.  1806.  Five 
yeaiB  lata:,  members  of  John  Jacob  Aster's 
company  arrived  by  aalllng  ship  from  around 
the  Horn,  built  Port  Astoria  and  set  them- 
selves up  m  the  lucrative  fur  trade. 

Today,  a  colorful  waterfront  la  Jam- 
packed  with  commwclal  fishing  vessels.  The 
12S-foot  Astoria  column,  situated  on  top  of 
Coxcomb  Hill,  affords  stiuining  views  of  the 
whole  region. 

In  Watfilngton,  Hwy.  101  heads  "out  to 
sea"  by  way  of  the  Olympic  Peninsula  Tteke 
time  off  to  visit  a  ram  forest.  Drive  through 
part  of  an  Indian  reservation.  Pass  along 
the  wild  Pacific  ahore.  Then  follow  the 
Heart  o'  the  Hills  Hwy.  to  mUe-hlgfa  Hurri- 
cane Ridge  for  the  finest  views  of  the  Olym- 
pics and  northward  across  the  Strait  of  Juan 
de  Puca  to  Vancouver  Island  on  the  British 
Columbia  side. 

Stop  at  Dimgeness  for  a  meal  of  cracked 
crab  and  garlic  bread,  the  big  si>eclalty  of  the 
region. 

Port  Townsend,  Jumping  off  place  for  the 
islands,  comes  as  the  first  of  several  surprises. 
Once  upon  a  time  this  port  had  been  on  a 
par  with  San  Francisco;  alas,  no  more.  But 
some  of  Its  Victorian  glory  has  been  pre- 
served. And  on  Whldbey  Island,  CoupeviUe,  a 
sleepy  little  place  drowsmg  in  the  stm,  has 
old-fashioned  false-fronted  stores,  a  block 
house  and  a  collection  of  Indian  war  canoea. 

Cross  the  mighty  bridge  at  Deception  Pass, 
with  tidal  rapids  boiling  below.  From  Ana- 
cortes,  take  off  on  a  ferry  cruise  to  the  roman- 
tic San  Juans,  touted  as  "America's  most 
beautiful  water  trip."  From  PMday  Harbor 
continue  by  another  ferry  all  the  way  to  Sid- 
ney. British  Columbia. 

Victoria,  the  provincial  capital,  turns  out 
to  be  exactly  aa  "Empire"  as  everyone  prom- 
ised it  would  be.  Quaint,  charming.  Old 
World  and  Victorian.  "More  British  than 
Britannia."  As  though  the  old  queen  were 
alive  and  weU  and  living  along  the  edge  of 
the  sparkUng  blue  sea. 

Along  Chaucer  Lane,  full-scale  replicas  of 
Shakeapeare's  blrthplaoe  and  Anne  Hatha- 
way's  cottage  have  been  erected.  Lampposts 
are  festooned  with  fiowers.  Gardens  fiourlah 
tn  Canada's  mildest  climate. 

Move  mto  a  deluxe  front  room  at  the 
famed  old  Empress.  Xnjoy  a  "foreign"  holi- 
day m  elegant  surroundlnga.  Tou  can  aettle 
for  a  rugged  outdoors  exlstanoe  by  day  and 
return  to  the  quiet  splendor  of  Victoria  by 


night.  Stream  flaharmsn  wm  find  the  upper 
roaches  of  Vancouver  Island  a  haven  for 
fighting  staelhead.  The  OKilf  Islands  Ua  amid 
perhapa  the  fineat  salmon  fishing  area  In 
the  whole  world. 


OREOOtt  LUMBER  PRODUCTION 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATrVES 

Thursday.  Septemher  5.  1988 

Mr.  UUiMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  State 
of  Oregon  has  one  out  of  every  five  trees 
growing  in  the  United  States  today.  It  Is 
No.  1  In  lumber,  plywood,  and  partlcle> 
board  production.  It  is  high  on  the  list  in 
pulp  and  paper,  poles  and  piling,  and 
other  forest  products. 

Our  forest  mdustry  brings  in  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  a  year.  It  is  the  largest 
employer  of  people  and  payer  of  wages 
In  my  State. 

Our  vast  and  productive  forests  are 
principally  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— nearly  60  percent.  And  be- 
cause for  a  century  our  forest  harvest 
came  principally  from  private  lands,  the 
Federal  timber  holdings  in  Oregon  today 
include  three  out  of  every  four  trees  In 
the  State. 

While  most  of  the  forest  products  we 
manufacture  are  sold  throughout  the 
United  States,  in  the  last  10  years  there 
has  been  a  steadily  increasing  demand 
by  the  Japanese  forest  industry  for  Pa- 
cific Northwest  logs. 

At  the  urging  of  the  Oregon  congres- 
sional delegation  our  Government  nego- 
tiated at  two  sessions,  first  in  December 
last  in  Washington,  D.C,  and  the  second 
in  February  this  year  in  Tokyo,  to  try 
to  recognize  the  mutual  need  for  taking 
the  pressure  off  Pacific  Northwest  forests 
through  the  heavy  Japanese  export  of 
logs  therefrom. 

The  members  of  our  trade  mission, 
both  governmental  and  Industrial,  had  a 
chance  to  see  first  hand  in  February 
the  tremendous  need  of  the  Japanese 
economy  for  wood.  They  now  understand 
the  Inability  of  Japanese  forests  to  pro- 
vide adequate  amounts  for  Japanese  con- 
sumption. 

But  when  the  demand  for  logs  for  ex- 
porting outside  the  Pacific  Northwest 
reaches  the  level  that  it  is  doing  this  year 
of  more  than  2  billion  board  feet  then  we 
must  look  at  our  responsibilities  for  pro- 
viding employment  to  the  85,000  people 
in  our  State  which  depend  upon  our  tim- 
ber harvesting  and  processing  Industry. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  why  I  support  the 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill 
adopted  by  the  Senate  which  would  limit 
the  foreign  export  of  logs  from  Federal 
timber  at  a  level  of  350  million  board  feet 
annually,  which  is  the  amount  that  our 
economy  can  stand  without  drasticaUy 
curtailing  its  wood  products  operations 
and  laying  off  thousands  of  people.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join  with  me 
in  urging  the  House  conferees  aa  the  for- 
eign aid  authorization  bill  to  support  this 
amendment  and  thereby  hrip  us  solve  the 
No.  1  economic  problem  facing  the 
Pacific  Northwest  today. 


September  5,  1968 

NAVY  HONORS  NORMAN  REAM 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or  TBCAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8ENTATIVES 

Thun^y.  September  S.  1968 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Honorable 
Paul  R.  Ignatius,  presented  Norman  J. 
Ream  the  Navy's  Meritorious  Civilian 
Service  Award  for  outstanding  perform- 
ance as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  from  November  1968 
until  September  of  this  year.  Norman 
Ream's  task  which  he  has  accomplished 
so  effectively,  was  to  design  and  begin 
implementation  of  a  modem  information 
system  and  data  processing  management 
system  for  the  Navy. 

In  the  past  2  years,  the  Navy  has  made 
significant  advances  in  the  exploitations 
and  the  management  of  computers. 
These  advances  reflect  the  policies  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President  that  data 
processing  be  managed  In  an  economical, 
business-like  manner  and  be  used  to  the 
fullest  to  give  this  Nation  more  effective 
and  more  responsive  government. 

The  effective  work  that  Norman  Ream 
has  done  in  the  Navy  is  more  than  a 
manifestation  of  his  own  capabilities  and 
those  of  his  fine  staff  of  Navy  and  civilian 
personnel.  His  success  also  reflects  most 
favorably  on  the  Secretary,  Paul  R.  Ig- 
natius, as  well  as  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Charles  P.  Balrd.  Theh 
wholehearted  support  and  their  aware- 
ness of  the  true  potential  of  computer 
techniques  created  the  proper  environ- 
ment in  the  Navy  for  the  progress  that 
has  been  made. 

As  Norman  Ream  leaves  the  Navy,  he 
can  carry  with  him  the  satisfaction  of 
having  performed  a  real  public  service. 
He  is  most  deserving  of  the  tribute  the 
Navy  has  extended  him. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  the 
citation  of  the  Secretary  for  inclusion  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  takes  pleasure  In 
presenting  the  Meritorious  CiviUan  Service 
Award  to  Norman  J.  Ream  in  recognition  and 
appreciation  of  the  services  set  forth  in  the 
rollowlng  citation  for  outstanding  tmd  meri- 
torious   performance    while   serving   as   the 
Special   Assistant   to   the   Secretary   of   the 
Navy  from  November  1986  to  September  1968. 
Demonstrating  an  unusually  perceptive  un- 
derstanding     of      management,      decision- 
making and  information  systems,  Mr.  Nor- 
man J.  Ream  introduced  and  successfully 
managed  a  structure  for  the  development  of 
the  Department  of   the   Navy   information 
systems.  This  included  the  Navy  Integrated 
Command /Management  Information  System, 
the  Navy  Logistics  Information  System,  and 
the   Marine    Corpe   Integrated   InformaUon 
System.  He  instituted  centralized  computer 
systems  selection  procedtires  for  the  Navy, 
and  took  steps  to  overcome  the  complex  prob- 
lems  associated   with    the   acquisition    and 
mamtenance  of  computer  programs.  Through 
the  use  of  the  service  center  concept,  he  has 
assured  maximum  availability  of  computer 
power  to  the  greatest  number  of  users  \n  a 
geographic    area    at   the    least   cost    to    the 
Navy.  He  developed  a  comprehensive  Navy 
information  systems  wwn^i  and  Inltlatad  a 
program  for  long-range  Information  systems 
planning  which  wm  assure  the  achievement 
of  goalB  stated  In  the  Navy  Managraoent  In- 
formation and  Control  Systena  Concept.  In 
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reoogmtlon  of  theee  and  many  other  note- 
worthy contrlbutlona  to  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  Infoimatton  systems,  Mr.  Ream 
is  emlnenUy  deserving  of  the  Navy's  Meri- 
torious Civman  Service  Award.  

Paul  R.  Ionattos. 
August  12, 1968. 


LEAGUE  OP  UNITED  CITIZENS  TO 
HELP  ADDICTS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALtrOBNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  5,  1968 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  these  critical  days  of  our  country 
when  black  citizens  are  pitted  against 
white  citizens,  when  the  bloody  and 
seemingly  open  ended  war  rages  in  Asia, 
when  poverty  and  aUenation  from  public 
affairs  increases,  when  protracted  street 
violence  threatens,  and  when  crime 
spreads,  one  breathes  more  hopefully 
when  he  hears  of  a  grassroots  commu- 
nity effort  to  ease  tension  and  discom- 
fort, and  to  curb  crime. 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Speaker,  the  name  of  Just 
such  an  organization,  the  League  of 
United  Citizens  To  Help  Addicts.  I  am 
proud  to  report  that  this  very  worth- 
while endeavor  has  centered  Its  activi- 
ties within  and  surroimding  my  congres- 
sional district  In  Los  Angeles,  which  I 
have  had  the  honor  and  privilege  of  rep- 
resenting for  the  past  6  years. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  «ideavors  by 
the  community  which  merit  our  strong, 
unqualified  support. 

I  must  stress,  once  again,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  time  for  action  and  recon- 
struction in  America  Is  at  hand.  The  war 
against  poverty  must  be  energetically 
pursued  and  Improved.  We  must  work 
hand-in-hand  with  the  poor  and  alien- 
ated to  assist  them  in  theh-  efforts  to 
lift  themselves  up.  Our  refusal  to  give 
this  helping  hand  will  serve  to  encourage 
those  who  preach  violence  and  hatred. 
We  must  open  up  new  avenues  of  prog- 
ress, new  courses  for  hope,  and  new  im- 
plements for  carrying  on  the  antlpoverty 
efforts  of  our  Government. 

The  League  of  United  Citizens  To  Help 
Addicts  Is  a  hopeful  venture  in  the  di- 
rection of  community  improvement.  I 
support  them,  and  urge  all  present  to 
review  carefully  the  description  below 
of  the  alms  and  plans  of  this  organiza- 
tion: 

Lkagtte  or  United  CrnzENS  To  Help  Addicts 
Lucha  Is  a  non-profit  corporation  whoee 
specmc  and  primary  purposes  are  to  provide 
educational,  preventative  and  rehabUltatlon 
swvlces  to  narcotic  addicts,  drug  users  and 
persons  aflUcted  with  similar  problema;  to 
provide  education  and  counseling  services  for 
youth  and  others  likely  to  become  involved 
with  drugs. 

Ezpreasing  ourselves  from  a  framework  of 
reference  derived  from  varied  experlMices  as 
priaonen  and  parolees  we  are  mtlmately 
aware  of  the  economic  and  sociological  needs 
Of  ex-offenders,  ex-addlcts  and  potential  ad- 
dleta. 

Kdueational:  Instruction  will  be  glvMi  by 
memben  of  Lucha  to:  Sensitivity  Training, 
Social  Orientation.  MoUvaUon. 
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Preventative:  A  detoxification  program 
will  be  Implemented  whweby  Lucha  mem- 
bers wm  take  two  addlcU  mto  their  (the 
member's)  own  home  and  wUl  restore  them 
back  to  physical  health.  Ten  homes  wm  be 
used.  A  withdrawal  period  lasts  from  two 
weelcs  to  one  month. 

Behabilitation:  The  word  rehabiUtatlon 
should  mean  to  all  of  us  the  f blowing:  To 
restore  the  rank,  privileges  and  social  morale 
which  one  has  lost.  ^  ^.  ^ 

To  restore  ones  good  name  or  reputation 
thereof;  to  reinstate  In  good  repute. 

To  put  back  In  good  condition;  re-estab- 
lish on  a  firm  and  sound  basis. 

To  restore  to  a  state  of  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  health  through  treatment  and 

training. 

Vocational  Training:  Shop  training  will  be 
provided  by  qualified  Instructors  In  the  fol- 
lowing trades:  Auto  Mechanics,  Book  Bind- 
ing, Auto  Painting,  Machme  Shop. 

The  Center  will  rent  facilities  and  pur- 
chase necessary  equipment.  Every  effort  wUl 
be  made  to  make  the  shops  self  sustaming. 

Intake:  We  propose  that  men  from  the 
East  Los  Angeles  Area  who  are  already  desig- 
nated for  release  dependent  upon  an  offer 
of  immediate  employment,  be  released  at 
once  under  the  guidance  and  training  of  our 
proposed  center,  there  to  be  trained  and 
given  employment  opportumtles. 

We  propose  that  men  be  released  with  a 
complete  documented  history  of  their  pris- 
on experiences,  with  special  notations  of  all 
educational  and  vocational  skill  that  may 
have  been  learned  or  improved  upon  wmie 
m  prison. 

SUMUABT 

The  problem  of  narcotics  addition  has 
grown  to  alamUng  proportions;  It  has  spread 
to  the  youth  of  our  entire  nation.  It  becomes 
increasingly  apparent  that  the  established 
institutions  are  not  able  to  cope  with  prob- 
lem by  themselves. 

Lucha  proposes  to  assist  in  aUowlng  tha 
problem  thru  this  new  self  help  concept. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Board  of 
Directors, 

EOUABDO  AGUIXRE. 

Robert  Morales. 
Joel  Plorxs. 
Carmen  Moraca. 
Alfredo   Salazar. 
George  Uribe. 
Arkida  a.  Perez. 
Willis  Beaslet. 


THE  PORTAS  FOLLIES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  S,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
pact of  the  Fortas  liberal,  leftwlng  In- 
fiuence  on  the  Supreme  Court  has  not 
been  felt  merely  on  matters  relating  to 
the  national  security,  law  and  order,  and 
fundamental  constitutional  issues.  It 
reaches  all  the  way  down  to  Washing- 
ton's only  live  burlesque  show,  the  Gay- 
ety  Theater.  I  notice  in  their  ad  in  the 
September  5  Issue  of  the  Washington 
Post,  page  C-10,  that  the  Gayety  The- 
ater proudly  proclaims — In  no  small  part 
due  to  Justice  Fortas— that  "Supreme 
Court  rules  100-percent  nature  no  longer 
obscene." 

Oood  ole  Abe — ^just  exactly  the  kind 
of  man  the  stripteasers  have  been  look- 
ing for.  And  now  while  they  are  chang- 
ing the  reels  on  tJie  next  feature— oh 
welL 
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JOE  ASBILL:  A 


- 


OF  COURAGE 


HON.  ALBER  f  W.  WATSON 

or  ■o'un  I  CABOUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Thursday.  Se^ttember  S,  1968 

Mr.  WATSON.  » Ix.  Speaker,  Juat  re- 
cently Americans  ^  ere  shocked  to  read 
of  yet  another  insta  ace  in  New  York  City 
of  the  failiure  of  b;  standers  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  a  felltiw  human  being  In 
trouble. 

This  latest  exam  pie  of  gross  caUous- 
ness  occurred  In  th  at  mecca  of  Indiffer- 
ence and  detachmei  it.  the  New  York  sub- 
way A  blind  Negr)  musician  with  his 
seeing  eye  dog  was  waiting  for  a  train. 
The  dog  ventured  t<  o  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  platform  and  1  ell.  Despite  repeated 
cries  by  the  owner  :or  assistance  in  res- 
cuing his  dog.  no  01  e  was  willing  to  step 
forward.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  were 
a  great  number  of  p  eople,  or  should  I  say 
"r«bots,"4ooking  or  '■  at  this  scene  of  Im- 
pendlns -tragedy,  /fter  several  anxious 
minutes  for  maste-  and  dog,  the  train 
arrived  all  too  soon  and  crushed  the  poor 
tmlmal  to  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  did  not  end  at 
this  point.  Oh.  no  Man's  apathy  must 
be  complete  and  rrevocable.  Everyone 
stepped  on  the  triin,  and.  Ood  forgive 
them,  rode  to  th(  ir  destinations.  The 
blind  man.  minus  the  only  real  eyes  he 
would  ever  have,  wandered  about  des- 
perately until  final  y  he  discovered  a  tele- 
phone booth.  A  poll  xman  was  dispatched 
to  rescue  him.  The  pathos  was  complete. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  Americans  disil- 
lusioned by  this  la  est  In  a  series  of  des- 
picable acts  of  cowardice  and  indiffer- 
ence, I  would  like  »  relate  a  little  story 
which  recently  too  t  place  in  my  congres- 
sional district  In  1  louth  Carolina.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  dn  w  any  parallels  here. 
I  am  making  no  Inferences.  The  story 
speaks  for  itself— 1  idivldual  acts  of  cour- 
age and  bravery  a  ways  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  c  fmmend  the  following 
newspaper  article  to  my  colles«ues  and 
the  Nation  as  fol  dws: 

(Pram  the  Batesbvu  g-Leeevllle  (S.C.)  Twln- 

Clty  News  Aug.  1,  1968) 

Job  Abbill   Hnoisai  B«viAi.n) — Wmsinoiks 

TO  Ra  cnu)  Horn 

(By  PaU  Brtgham) 

There  Is  a  momejit  when  decision  U  Just 
a  matter  of  reaction ,  an  instinct  almoat,  like 
a  blink  of  the  eye  or  a  cough.  Such  mo- 
menta of  decision  1  ring  out  the  real  truth 
of  a  man,  because  there  Is  no  time  to  think 
or  to  weigh  In  ttoe  balance.  What  a  man* 
soul  Is  made  of;  thi.fs  what  he  does  I 

The  morning  of  June  4,  '68,  was  one  of 
thooe  errand  runnU  ig  type  of  mornings,  and 
Joe  D.  Asblll.  of  Be  tesburg.  was  running  an 
errand  out  to  the  c  ountry  club.  "Hie  woman 
standing  In  the  roai  I  waving  her  arms  on  Ije« 
Street.  Leesvllle,  wis  more  a  curlo«lty  than 
anything.  When  Jcb  stopped  to  satisfy  his 
ciiriosity,  he  was  sJkocked  into  action  when 
Rosemary  Stokes  t}ld  him  that  the  V.  B. 
Weaelnger  home  wai  on  Orel 

The  Weaslnger  1  ome  was  a  noisy  Uttle 
hubbub.  Mr.  Volght  was  shaving,  whUe  Miss 
Emily  was  trying  U  get  some  breakfast  into 
the  grandchildren,  who  had  been  staying 
with  them.  Some  n  ore  milk  was  needed  for 
the  cereal,  so  Bliss  Bmlly  went  Into  a  small 
room  adjoining  the  kitchen,  to  raid  the  re- 
frigerator there  for  the  milk.  This  was  the 
room  where  Miss  E  nUy  did  her  painting,  a 
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hobby  she  was  quite  good  at.  Tlie  room  was 
crowded  with  the  artifacts  of  a  palntw:  easel, 
paints,  mbject  matter,  completed  and  incom- 
I>lete  paintings.  The  love  and  devotion  of 
many  years  given  to  her  husband,  her  fam- 
Uy,  her  friends,  and  her  hobby  was  a  tan- 
gible thing  In  that  room. 

Returning  to  the  kitchen  table.  Miss  Emily 
po\u-ed  out  more  cereal  and  milk  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  sat  talking  with  them.  Her  atten- 
tion was  caught  by  a  tinkling  sound  like 
glass  falling.  She  got  up -from  the  table  and 
walked  back  toward  that  small  room.  It  was 
then  that  she  noticed  smoke  and  tongues  of 
flame  coming  through  the  empty  panes  of 
the  French  door,  from  which  heat  had 
broken  the  glass.  Oalvanlzed  by  fear  for  the 
safety  of  the  children,  and  for  her  husband, 
uirm  Wesslnger  shouted  for  the  children  to 
get  out  and  for  her  husband  to  come  out, 
because  the  house  was  on  flre.  She  hurried 
up  the  hallway  to  the  telephone  to  call  the 
flre  department.  Before  she  could  finish 
dialing,  she  was  enveloped  In  a  blinding 
cloud  of  thick,  acrid  smoke.  She  couldnt 
breathe — her  eyes  were  burning  and  filled 
with  protective  tears  against  that  terrible 
smoke.  She  stumbled  out  onto  the  front 
porch  searching  for  the  chUdren  and  calling 
frantically  for  her  husband,  who  was  trapped 
In  the  bouse. 

Mr.  Weeslnger's  stroke  a  few  years  earlier 
had  left  him  unable  to  get  around  very  well. 
Movement  was  slow  and  dUBcult.  and  always 
with  the  aid  of  a  cane.  This  morning,  with 
the  chatter  of  the  children  In  his  ears.  Mr. 
Volght  was  happily  shaving,  leaning  against 
the  sink  bowl  for  support.  When  he  heard 
Mrs.  Wesslnger  shout  that  the  house  was  on 
flre.  It  was  like  a  blast  of  freezing  air.  It 
froze  him  for  a  moment.  He  dropped  his  razor 
and  forgetting  hU  cane,  began  to  move 
through  those  familiar  rooms. 

Joe  Asblll  saw  the  smoke  pouring  out  the 
open  front  door,  and  Mrs.  Wesslnger  stand- 
ing on  the  porch.  The  car  had  hardly  stopped 
moving  when  Joe  was  out  of  It  and  up  on  that 
porch  beside  her. 

"Is  anyone  In  there?"  "Yes,  my  husband 
Is  In  there.  And  where  are  the  children?" 
Joe  dropped  to  his  knees  and  crawled  Into 
the  living  room.  His  eyes  filled  with  water 
from  the  smoke — he  couldn't  breathe.  He 
turned  and  crawled  and  fumbled  his  way 
out  onto  the  front  porch  again. 

"Is  there  a  back  way  In?"  "Tes,  at  the 
kitchen!"  Around  to  the  back,  not  In  panic 
but  thinking  as  he  ran.  Seeing  the  children— 
they  were  all  right.  Up  on  the  back  porch. 
There's  flame  In  that  room  to  the  left,  and 
smoke  so  thick  you'd  have  to  chain-saw  your 
way  through  It. 

Waving  his  arms  In  front  of  him  trying  to 
feel  his  way  around,  Joe's  flngers  touched 
something — a  human  being — It  had  to  be  Mr. 
Wesslnger.  Just  standing  there  feebly  flailing 
the  air  with  his  arms.  Another  two  minutes — 
another  minute  and  Mr.  Wesslnger  would 
stop  trying  to  breathe  that  choking  smoke. 
With  a  big  man's  strength  and  a  big  man's 
coiirage.  Joe  Asblll  led  Mr.  Wesslnger  out 
into  the  fresh  air  and  sent  a  bystander  to 
caU  the  doctor. 

The  charred  and  smelly  mess  that  was 
home,  with  all  Its  memories  In  ashes,  will 
rise  again  some  day  soon,  and  the  nightmare 
of  those  terrible  minutes  will  fade  away, 
but  the  heroism  of  Joe  D.  Asblll,  and  the 
mark  his  courage  made  upon  the  lives  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Volght  Wesslnger  wlU  never 
fade  away. 

The  act  performed  by  Mr.  AsbiU  could  have 
endangered  his  own  life  but  these  thoughts 
never  entered  his  mind  at  the  time.  Several 
years  prior  to  this,  Joe  recalls  vividly  that 
several  doctors  had  not  given  him  much 
chance  for  survival  following  several  major 
operations  due  to  hypertension  caused  by  a 
diseased  kidney.  A  kidney  graft  had  been 
performed,  which  didn't  hold  up.  Later,  one 
kidney  was  removed. 
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Although  Joe  has  not  had  the  best  of 
health  since  the  removal  of  the  kidney,  be 
has  often  pondered  over  the  same  thoughts, 
such  as,  "I  must  have  been  left  on  this  earth 
for  some  special  purpose — and  following  this 
Incident,  I  thought  seriously  that  this  might 
be  one  of  the  reasons." 

Joe  and  wife.  Dot,  have  one  son  Al,  age  12. 
and  twin  girls,  age  8,  Alice  and  Ann.  At  this 
writing,  all  Indications  point  to  the  fact  that 
they  may  soon  be  parents  of  additional 
twins,  or  morel 

The  Asbllls  are  members  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church,  Batesburg.  Joe  Is  a  traveling 
hardware  salesman.  His  wife  was  formerly 
associated  vrtth  South  Carolina  National 
Bank  In  Leesvllle. 
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DEFENSE  PROFITS:   ARE  THEY 
DECUNINO  OR  RISING? 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 


INVASION  OP  POLAND 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPBESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  September  S,  1968 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
apeaker,  29  years  ago  today  Nazi  Ger- 
many invaded  Poland,  a  move  which 
eventually  led  to  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  n. 

Poland  was  the  first  European  nation 
to  offer  resistance  by  force  to  Nazi  In- 
vasion. They  were  no  match  for  the  Ger- 
man Army,  which  was  equipped  with 
the  most  modem  weapons  ever  invented, 
but  their  courage  and  determination 
were  an  inspiration  throughout  Europe. 

The  brave  Polish  patriots  continued 
their  resistance  during  the  entire  war, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  or- 
ganized in  neighboring  countries  to  con- 
tinue their  struggle  to  free  their  home- 
land from  occupation. 

But  freedom  proved  to  be  an  elusive 
goal  for  the  Polish  people,  for  while  Ger- 
many was  eventually  defeated,  the  war 
left  a  power  vacuum  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  prepared  the  way  for  Russian  occu- 
pation. 

On  Sept.  17,  1939,  little  more  than  2 
weeks  after  the  Nazi  invasion  began,  So- 
viet troops  crossed  the  Polish  border  to 
seize  their  share  of  the  spoils  of  war. 
When  the  war  was  over,  however,  the 
Russians  remained. 

Communist  organizers,  trained  in  Rus- 
sia. Infiltrated  Poland,  and  backed  by  the 
presence  of  the  Soviet  Army,  Communist 
domination  was  established.  For  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  it  was  an  especially  sad 
fate,  for  they  had  endured  the  worst  of 
the  war,  and  the  freedom  they  had  fought 
for  for  so  long  and  desired  so  much  was 
denied. 

Freedom  of  religion,  cultural  and  pol- 
itical expression,  were  all  brutally  denied. 
The  economy  was  planned  according  to 
Communist  theories  and  private  initia- 
tive was  denied.  Freedom  of  movement 
was  limited.  The  political  process  was 
Communist-controlled  and  totally  unre- 
sponsive to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

Even  with  this  brutal  repression  by  a 
totalitarian  power,  however,  the  desire  of 
the  PoUah  people  to  be  free  has  never 
been  conquered,  and  as  long  as  this  desire 
is  evident,  as  long  as  the  light  of  hope 
continues  to  flicker,  we  must  not  aban- 
don their  cause. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  S.  1968 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve the  question  posed  by  an  article  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  New  Republic  mag- 
azine entitled  "Defense  Profits:  Are  They 
Declining  or  Ristag?"  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  each  of  my  colleagues. 

My  position  on  this  question  is  men- 
tioned in  this  informative  article  by 
Michael  Miles.  For  anyone  interested  in 
the  specifics  of  my  position,  I  will  be 
happy  to  refer  them  to  any  of  31  speeches 
I  have  inserted  into  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

DsFENSK  Paorrrs:    Aas  Thbt   Declindio  oa 

RiSIMC? 


(By  Michael  MUes) 
War  U  a  seller's  market.  In  times  of  "crash 
procurement,"  government  purchasing  of- 
ficers must  forego  lengthy  contract  nego- 
tiations, scrupulous  consideration  of  cost 
estimates,  and  the  threat  of  an  audit  In  or- 
der to  get  the  goods  fast.  With  a  negotiating 
position  of  this  kind,  the  seller  will  Improve 
his  profit  profile.  During  World  War  II.  when 
military  procurement  Increased  from  negli- 
gible to  some  $100  bUllon.  a  regulatory  com- 
mission managed  to  recover  $11  billion  In 
excess  profits.  The  Renegotiation  Board  re- 
claimed some  half  a  blUlon  dollars  of  profits 
during  the  Korean  war  when  procurement 
rose  from  $6  to  $40  billion  in  two  years. 

When.  In  addition  to  the  crash  procure- 
ment during  the  Vietnam  war  ($27  to  $46 
billion  In  three  years),  the  military  aero- 
space corporations  have  the  benefit  of  sub- 
sidized research  and  development,  plant  and 
equipment  on  loan  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, legal  and  accounUng  staffs  superior 
to  their  DoD  counterparts,  and  a  close  rela- 
tionship with  these  contract  officers  which 
Is  often  transformed  Into  Identity  through 
a  Job  offer,  It  would  seem  the  mean  aver- 
age of  moderation  to  suppose  that  these  cor- 
porations are  maintaining  a  high  and  prob- 
ably Increasing  level  of  profits.  "To  the  con- 
trary," Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  CUfford 
recently  Informed  Sen.  Richard  Russell,  "De- 
partonent  of  Defense  officials  frequently  have 
expressed  concern  with  the  steady  decline 
In  profit  rates  between  1956  and  1963."  And 
for  the  last  five  yeass.  Clifford  said,  the 
'limited  data"  available  to  him  "show  no 
Improvement  In  realized  profits." 

The  "limited  data"  consist  chlefiy  of  a 
study  by  the  Logistics  Management  Insti- 
tute, a  mUltary  research  organization  whose 
board  of  directors  Is  peopled  by  prominent 
military-Industrial  figures.  In  Its  analysU 
completed  late  last  year.  LMI  concluded  that 
military/aerospace  corporations  were  making 
a  low,  low  2.4  percent  on  sales  and  a  modest 
6.9  percent  on  Investment  compared  to  6 
percent  on  sales  and  10.8  percent  on  to- 
vestment  In  their  commercial  business.  A 
representative  selection  of  chlefiy  commer- 
cial corporations  made  a  more  lucrative  5.6 
percent  on  sales  and  12.4  percent  on  invest- 
ment. All  this  seems  slightly  alarming  to 
DoD  when  It  considers  that  military  cor- 
porations made  a  respectable  10.2  percent 
on  Investment  10  years  ago.  Thus,  profits 
on  mlUtary  contracts  are  declining  abso- 
lutely and  In  proportion  to  profits  on  com- 
mecclal  business. 

It  U  a  doubtful  result,  considering  the 
profit  policy  promulgated  in  1964  in  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Regulatton  3-808:  ".  . . 
BSectiTe  national  defense  in  a  free  enter- 
prise economy  requires  that  the  beat  indus- 
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trial  capablUties  be  attracted  to  defense  con- 
tracts. These  capabilities  wUl  be  driven  away 
from  the  defense  market  if  defense  contracts 
are  characterized  by  low  profit  opportuni- 
ties. Consequently,  negotlaUons  aimed  merely 
at  reducing  prices  by  reducing  profits,  with 
no  reallzaUon  of  the  function  of  profit,  can- 
not be  condoned."  Furthermore:  ".  .  .  low 
average  profit  rates  on  defense  contracts  are 
detrimental  to  the  public  Interest." 

During  the  McNamara  regime,  the  Defense 
Department  de-emphaslzed  cost  plus  fixed- 
fee  contracts,  which  guaranteed  corporations 
a  percentage  of  profit.  In  favor  of  fixed-tee 
and  various  forms  of  incentive  contracts.  The 
firm  flxed-fee  contracts  commit  the  corpora- 
tion to  fixed  payments  on  costs  from  DoD,  but 
for  the  greater  risk,  the  contracte  also  offer 
higher  pra&t  margins  (assuming  the  com- 
pany can  maintain  ita  original  cost  esti- 
mates) .  These  contracts  now  constitute  over 
half  of  all  defense  procurement;  cost-plus 
contracts  are  down  to  10  percent.  These 
modifications  and  other  changes  In  procure- 
ment policies  follow  from  the  "cost  reduc- 
tion" program,  the  fundamental  principle  of 
which  U  that  the  reduction  of  costs  for  D<^ 
Is  not  only  compatible  with  but  f  acUltated  by 
higher  profits  for  efficient  producers.  This  Is 
the  faith  of  the  corporate  technocracy  of 

DoD. 

The  LMI  study,  however,  has  skewed  the 
anticipated  results  of  the  cost  reduction  pro- 
gram since  profits  have  not  risen  although 
costs  have  presumably  declined.  Secretary 
CUfford  fears  that  "unless  such  [profit]  Im- 
provements do  occur  m  the  future"  the  de- 
partment may  be  under  pressure  from  the 
industry  to  revert  to  the  old,  cushy  cost-plus 
contracts.  Clifford  also  advised  Sen  Russell, 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
that  "we  cannot  properly  expect  Industry  to 
accept  greater  risks,  and  to  apply  an  ever 
larger  share  of  their  own  financial  resources 
to  the  performance  of  complex  military  un- 
dertakings, without  a  valid  opportunity  to 
obtain  profit  results  commensurate  with  the 
lower  cost  to  the  government."  ,  ^  ^  ..», 

While  Secretary  Clifford  contemplated  the 
fate  of  a  complex  In  decline,  Murray  Welden- 
baum,  professor  of  economics  at  Washington 
University,  cast  the  question  In  an  altogether 
different  mold  before  the  Senate  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  subcommittee.  Weldenbaum, 
whose  military-industrial  papers— as  a  for- 
mer Boeing  economist  and  associate  of  the 
Stanford   Research   Institute— are   In   order, 
estimated  In  his  June  tesUmony  that  mlUtary 
Industry's  profit  margin  on  sales  was  2.6  per- 
cent, approximating  the  LMI  figure.  "How. 
ever  "  Weldenbaum  noted,  "as  a  result  of  the 
large  amounte  of  government-supplied  capi- 
tal  which  are  not  reflected  on  the  books  or 
these  companies,  the  defense  contractors  re- 
port a  far  higher  ratio  of  capital  turnover 
(dollars  of  sales  per  dollar  of  net  worth). 
In  short,  Weldenbaum  calculated  that  indus- 
try's return  on  Investment  Is  a  healthy  17.5 
percent,    only    one    percentage    point   lower 
than  in  the  Korean  era— the  silver  age  of 
what  Is  known  in  Washington  as  the  "so- 
called"  military /Industrial  complex. 

Weldenbaum's  estimate  Is  vulnerable  since 
his  sample  was  small— only  six  corporations 
compared  to  40  companies  In  the  LMI  sample. 
However,  as  Rep.  Henry  B.  Gonzales  (D, 
Texas)  noted  In  his  virtual  one-man  congres- 
sional investigation  of  war  proflts.  Welden- 
baum bases  his  figures  on  the  companies'  an- 
nual reports  while  LMI  relies  on  date  volun- 
tarily furnished. 

The  fundamental  distinction  between  the 
Weldenbaum  and  LMI  studies  Is  their  con- 
sideration of  government-supplied  capital. 
Since  thU  cs^ital  U  routinely  employed  for 
commercial  as  weU  as  defense  purposes.  It  u 
difficult  to  calculate  the  figures  for  costs  in- 
curred and  capital  employed  between  de- 
fense and  commercial  work.  Weldenbaum 
outflanked  the  problem  by  selecting  large 
corporations  which  did  the  overwhelming 
bulk  of  their  busin«H  in  mUltary  contracts. 
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Thus,  he  may  have  succeeded  In  factoring 
out  distortions  arising  from  the  aUocatlon 
of  government  capital  to  commercial  busl- 

In  1966  this  government-supplied  capital 
amounted  to  $7.2  bllUon.  In  subsequent  years 
It  has  grown  to  almost  $16  billion.  On  the 
request  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  undertook  an 
Investigation    of    this    material    and    found 
"weaknesses  In  the  control  of  special  tooling 
due  to  deflclent  Inventory  practices,  the  ab- 
sence of  financial  controls,  and  the  absence 
of  a  requirement  for  surveillance  by  gov- 
ernment property  administrators.  In  some  In- 
stances, equipment  was  not  even  Identified 
as   government  property  or  in  the  property 
records."  Contractor  companies  are  nomlnaUy 
required  to  pay  rental  fees  for  capital  used  In 
commercial  production  and  to  Umlt  them- 
selves   to    26    percent    utilization    for    non- 
defense  work.  However,  the  firms  themselves 
keep  the  only  utilization  records,  and  a  House 
Armed  Services  Investigating  subcommittee 
found  this  year  that  It  was  "unable  to  deter- 
mine the  usage  of  equipment  at  many  con- 
tractor  plante   t)eca\jse   most   property   ac- 
counting systems  did  not  Include  utUlzatlon 
records." 

Still   the  problem  to  lioD  U  profit  decline. 
In  1962,  It  estoblUhed  the  "weighted  guide- 
lines"   method    dt    profit    determination— a 
classic  example  of  technical  rationality  in  the 
service  of  corporate  objectives.  The  Purpose 
of  the  system  was  to  ensure  reasonable  proat 
levels  from  DoD  contracts  and  to  estab  ish 
oblectlve  standards  which  were  also  fiexlble 
enough    to   assign    varying    levels    of    profit 
under  varying  conditions.  The  contract  officer 
was  authorized  to  weight  within  a  prescribed 
range  three  main  profit  factors— risk  assumed 
under  the  type  of  contract,  the  Pertor^^^^e 
record  of  the  company,  and  Its  contributions 
m  engineering,  overhead,  etc.  In  an  invest  - 
Ration  of  the  system  for  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee  last  year,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  found  that  weighted  guide- 
lines allowed  contractors  to  be  "rewarded  in- 
definitely for  the  same  achievement  and  to 
receive  several  increases  In  fee  \o^J\^^f^ 
accomplishment."     Conceding    that     higher 
profit  levels  were  Justified  for  the  greater  risks 
assumed  under  firm  fixed-price  contracts,  the 
GAO  still  determined  that  the  system  had 
resulted  In  an  average  increase  In  the  profit 
rate  of  one  percentage  point.  For  the  com- 
^nles  InvestYgated  In   1966,  GAO  loundan 
averaee  profit  level  of  9.7  percent,  well  above 
the  el  percent  LMI  figure  and  a  rate  increase 
of  two  percentage  polnte  over  the  average 
level  for  the  years  1958-63.  From  its  series  of 
interviews  with  industry.  LMI  meanwhUe  has 
observed  that  military/aerospace  corporations 
were  Incensed  that  many  government  negoti- 
ators persist  in  believing  that  "they  are  per- 
forming their  jobs  by  reducing  contractors^ 

"^"^V^'t  is  fundamental  here  Is  not  only  the 
negotiated  profit  rate  but  the  reliability  of 
what  are  formally  estimated  as  costs.  In  the 
late  19506.  for  example,  Boeing  attempted  to 
charee  the  Defense  Department  for  the  costs 
of  the  design  development  and  the  Prototype 
construction  of  the  707  commercial  airliner. 
To  protect  the  government  against  Inflated 
cost  estimates.  Congress  passed  the  Truth-ln- 
Negotlatlons  Act  In  1962.  which  requires  con- 
tractors to  certify  that  their  estimates  are 
"accurate,  complete,  and  current.'  After  spot- 
checking  more  than  200  contracts,  the  Comp- 
troller General  informed  Congress  last  year 
that  in  only  20  cases  was  there  adequate  com- 
piunce  with  the  law.  It  has  been  customary 
for  contractors   to  certify   the   accuracy   of 
their  cost  data  without  supplying  the  gov- 
ernment with  Bufflrtent  information  to  verify 
thecertlflcation.  Contract  officers  are  entitled 
to  waive  the  law  altogether  if  »  contract  is 
awarded  on  a  supposedly  competitive  basis. 
sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D.  Wis.)   and  Rep. 
WllUam  Mlnshall  (R,  Ohio)  have  introduced 
blUB  in  the  Senate  and  House  to  strengtaien 
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Inersase.  A  high  level  of  profits  and  the 
momentum  of  ths  Defenss  establishment  are 
problsms  that  have  to  be  trsatsd  togsthsr. 
Slnoe  World  War  n.  there  has  been  a  dear 
correlation  between  low  levels  of  procure 
msnt  and  low  levels  of  profit.  Ths  rsduotion 
at  proeurement  automatically  increases  ootn- 
petltlon  among  corporations,  which  tlis  DoO 
constantly  endeavors  to  create  by  ersata 
methods  amidst  a  surfeit  of  military  hard- 
ware. It  was  the  relatively  low  proeurement 
of  1001-64  which  was  probably  the  inspira- 
tion for  the  D^Mtrtment's  concern  over 
declining  profits  In  the  first  place.  Nothing 
would  be  eo  salutary  for  Inflated  proflt  levels 
and  a  militarised  sodety  than  merdless  re- 
ductions in  the  mllititfy  budget.  Highly- 
placed  oflloiaU  within  the  Pentagon  itself 
are  eonvlnoed  that  not  only  oould  the  (SO 
billton  annually  spent  for  Vietnam  be  cut 
out  but  an  additional  $10  to  glS  bUUon  per 
year  oould  also  be  eliminated  without  unduly 
tempting  their  Soviet  mlUtary/lndustrlal 
counten>arts.  But  for  reasons  that  have  less 
to  do  with  national  defenae  than  with 
domestic  politics,  a  Pentagon  official  has  esti- 
mated that  the  poet-Vietnam  budget  could 
range  as  high  as  $80  billion — "twice  the 
necessary  budget." 


OCCUPATION  OF  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nj.XMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  5,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  Czech- 
oslovakia. 

I  believe  that  the  policies  of  the  John- 
son administration  which  are  based  on 
coexistence  with  and  bridge  building  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  are  a  complete  failure. 
It  is  also  obvious  that  the  dependency  of 
the  administration  on  the  Soviet  Union 
to  extract  them  from  the  quicksand  in 
Vietnam  is  a  complete  error. 

When  the  Czechoslovaklan  crisis 
erupted.  I  called  upon  the  President  to 
suspend  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellite  govern- 
ments of  Poland.  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria 
and  I  also  called  for  the  resignation  of 
Secretary  of  State  E>ean  Rusk  as  a  result 
of  the  foreign  policy  disasters  that  have 
occurred  under  the  Johnson-Kennedy 
administration. 

I  insert  mto  the  Rccord,  as  a  contteu- 
ation  of  my  remuiu,  a  copy  of  the  reso- 
lution: 

H.  Cox.  Ris.  — 
Conciirrent  resolution  ezpreeslng  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  Czechoslovakia 
Whereas  the  oocuption  of  Czechoslovakia 
by  the  mlUtary  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
East  Oermany.  Poland.  Hungary,  and  Bul- 
garia oontravenes  the  Independence  ot  sov- 
erdgn  states  and  the  Wilsonian  doctrine  of 
self-determination:  and 

Whereas  such  occupation  is  in  violation  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  wlilch  states  ttiat 
"all  membsrs  shall  refrain  In  their  interna- 
tional relations  from  ths  threat  or  use  ot 
force  agalnat  the  territorial  aovereignlty  or 
poUtloal  independence  of  any  state";  and 

Whereas  such  oocupatton  Is  further  evi- 
dence of  ths  pstpetuatlon  ot  colonialism  as 
praotloed  by  the  Soviet  Union:  and 

Whereas  ths  agreement  in  IfOeoow  between 
reprsssntativas  of  Oaaehoalovakia  and  ths 
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Sovlst  Union  was  reaohed  under  duress:  Now, 
thsisfore,  be  it 

Jteaotoed  by  the  Hou$*  of  Repreaentattves 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
Of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary — 

(1)  to  prohibit  ths  extension  of  any  Oov- 
emment  trade  credits  or  guarantees  to  any 
of  the  occupying  states; 

(3)  to  prohibit  sales,  either  for  dollars  or 
local  currency,  and  grants  under  any  title  ot 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
slstanoe  Act  of  19M  to  any  of  the  occupying 
statss:  and 

(3)  to  suspend  all  commercial  air  traffic 
between  the  United  States  and  any  of  the 
occupying  states. 

Sac.  2.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Oon- 
greaa  that  ths  President,  acting  throu^  the 
United  Nations  and  other  International  orga- 
nisations, should  take  such  additional  steps 
as  may  be  neoeaaary  to  end  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible the  mUltary  occupation  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellltee. 
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SPACE  SPENDING 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  5,  1968 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Bflr.  William  J.  Donnelly,  associate  edi- 
tor of  Space  Age  News,  discussed  the  seri- 
ous fiscal  and  technological  crisis  associ- 
ated with  our  space  program  in  an  edi- 
torial in  the  July  1968  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine. It  is  significant  because  Bir.  Don- 
nelly's words  are  equally  applicable  in 
September  as  they  were  in  July.  Our  na- 
tional space  program  is  at  the  crossroads 
and  our  decisions  over  the  next  year  will 
largely  determme  our  technological  ini- 
tiative in  the  1970's.  Mr.  Donnelly's  short 
but  significant  editorial  is  commended  to 
your  reading: 

SPACE  SFENDINC 

will  Bogera  could  have  been  speaking  for 
NASA  when  he  said:  "Our  problem  U  not 
what  the  dollar  Is  worth  In  London,  Rome  or 
Paris,  or  even  what  it  is  worth  at  home.  It'B 
how  to  get  hold  of  It,  whatever  It's  worth." 
We  may  be  In  the  middle  of  a  fiscal  crisis  but 
we  are  also  In  the  middle  of  a  technological 
crisis.  Robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  Is  no  way  to 
solve  either  crisis. 

The  President  has  set  the  maximum  budget 
for  NASA  in  Fiscal  1S69  at  |4-bllUon  and  he 
has  directed  NASA  Administrator  Jamee  E. 
Webb  to  support  that  figure  In  Congressional 
hearings.  This  maximum  figure  Is  more  than 
$382  million  below  the  Inhibiting  $4.37-bll- 
llon  recommended  by  the  President  in  Jan- 
uary. 

The  general  results  are  obvious,  but  their 
speclflc  enumeration  Is  overwhelming.  A  40,- 
000  reduction  In  NASA  In-house  and  eon 
tractor  personnel  took  place  In  Fiscal  1068 
with  an  average  loss  of  3000  to  4000  men  a 
month.  James  Webb  told  a  Senate  Appro- 
priations sub-committee  that  under  the  $4- 
bllllon  budget  for  1968,  NAfiA  would  lose  a 
total  of  55,000  in-house  and  contractor  per- 
soxmel  with  an  average  reduction  of  4000  to 
5000  a  month. 

Webb  told  the  Senate  subcommittee  that 
"it  Is  not  possible  to  absorb  a  reduction  of 
this  msgnitude  without  considerable  dam- 
age to  the  nation's  capabilities  In  aeronautics 
and  in  space."  He  dldnt  have  to  be  any  Cas- 
sandra to  predict  that. 

Maybe  Will  Rogers  was  right  wlien  he  said 
that  "America  Invents  everything,  but  the 
trouble  Is  we  get  tired  of  it  tlie  minute  the 


new  U  wore  off."  There  certainly  U  no  reason- 
able explanation  for  eroding  tlie  tremendotis 
national  resource  represented  by  the  In- 
bouse  and  contractor  teams  assembled  In  the 
national  Interest  by  NASA. 

Even  If  the  glamour  of  space  exploration 
has  worn  off,  and  even  If  the  "Red  Menace" 
no  longer  motivates  us.  NASA  stlU  has  Im- 
portant contributions  to  make  to  the  coun- 
try. The  Senate  Subcommittee  commented, 
lor  example,  that  NASA's  program  of  tech- 
nology utilization  Is  "a  significant  Innova- 
tion ...  to  the  problem  of  transferring  space 
technology  to  the  non-aerospace  community." 

It  seems  that  current  panic  has  made  os- 
triches out  of  Administration  and  Congres- 
sional budgetters.  With  their  heads  In  the 
sand,  they  think  saving  a  dollar  today  will 
serve  tomorrow.  When  they  apply  this  think- 
ing to  NASA,  they  couldn't  be  more  wrong. 


BARE  SECRET  PLANS  OP  YIPPIES  TO 
TEAR  UP  CfflCAOG 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxnrois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  S.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  has  performed  another  no- 
table public  service  by  disclosing  that 
leftist  agitators  prepared  press  releases 
charging  Chicago  poUce  with  brutality 
more  than  3  weeks  before  demonstrators 
even  began  arriving  in  Chicago  for  the 
Democratic  National  Convention. 

The  advance  preparations  of  the  Na- 
tional Mobilization  Committee,  a  rswiical 
leftist  coalition  of  antiwai  and  antiestab- 
llshment  groups,  were  disclosed  in  the 
secret  minutes  of  the  National  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee,  which  were  obtained  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

These  disclosures,  Mr.  Speaker,  fortify 
my  determination  that  U.S.  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark  seek  indictments 
against  the  leaders  of  the  rioting  in  Chi- 
cago imder  the  Federal  act  we  enacted 
here  in  Congress  barring  the  crossing  of 
State  lines  to  incite  or  participate  in  a 

riot.  _,^, 

The  Chicago  Tribune  article,  written 

by  Ronald  Kozlol,  follows: 

Bulk  Sscarr  Pu^ms  o»  Yippiss:  Prspaxxd 
BauTAUTT  CBASca  Against  Police  Weeks 
Easlt:  Held  Merino  in  Highland  Pabk 

ON  AUGtTST   4 

(By  Ronald  Koalol) 

LeftUt  agitators  prepared  press  releases 
charging  Chicago  police  with  brutality  more 
than  three  weeks  before  demonstrators  even 
began  arriving  In  the  city  for  the  Demo- 
cratic national  convention.  It  was  learned 
yesterday. 

The  advance  preparations  of  the  Natl(»ial 
Mobiliaatlon  committee,  a  radical  leftist 
coaUtlon  of  anO-war  and  antl-eetabllahment 
groupe,  were  disclosed  In  the  secret  minutes 
of  the  N.  M.  C,  which  were  obtained  by  ths 
Chicago  Tribune. 

meeting  heu>  august  4 

The  meeting,  held  Aug.  4  in  a  Hlgliland 
Park  hotel,  was  attended  by  48  peramis,  m- 
cludlng  at  least  10  known  Communists.  The 
meeting  was  led  by  David  Delllnger,  62,  chair- 
man of  N.  M.  C,  who  made  on  unauthorised 
visit  to  North  Viet  Nam  In   1966. 

In  his  report  to  the  group,  Don  Rose, 
pubUc  relations  chief  for  N.  M.  C,  said  that 
"statements  were  already  prepared  for  vic- 
tims of  poUce  brutaUty." 

Undercover  agents  also  reported  that  Ross 
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announced  that  statements  had  been  pre- 
pared for  delegates  to  the  convention  whldi 
were  favorable  to  the  N.  M.  C. 

BLANK   LEFT   rOE    NAME 

Blanks  were  left  In  these  statements  where 
a  delegate's  name  could  be  Inserted. 

Rennle  Davis,  28,  Chicago  leader  of  the 
N.  M.  C,  also  noted  at  the  Aug.  4  meeting 
that  a  requeet  would  be  made  to  the  Justice 
department  to  Investigate  the  ptollce. 

Unknown  to  the  radical  leaders,  police  and 
federal  undercover  agents  attended  several 
other  meetings  where  disruptive  plans  lor  the 
convention  were  outlined. 

WOULD   CLOSE    LOOP 

At  an  Aug.  18  meeting  attended  by  the 
leaders  at  1012  Noble  st.,  the  group  was  told 
that  "If  no  permit  was  issued  to  march 
on  the  Amphitheater,  we  will  attempt  to 
cloae  down  the  Loop."  Plans  also  were  made 
at  the  meeting  to  prevent  key  organizers  of 
the  disorders  from  being  arrested. 

On  Aug.  28,  only  hours  before  disorders 
erupted  near  the  Conrad  Hilton  hotel,  lead- 
ers of  the  N.  M.  C.  and  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  a  radical  student  or- 
ganization, met  and  decided  on  their  course 
of  action.  ,^  ^ 

Aware  that  they  would  not  be  permitted 
to  march  on  the  Amphitheater,  the  group 
made  plans  to  "sit  down  In  the  street,  while 
others  used  a  more  militant  form  of  re- 
sistance." .    ^     „ 

Thomas  Hayden,  28,  a  founder  of  the  S. 
D.  S.,  was  reported  to  have  told  the  gather- 
ing, "If  the  city  doeant  meet  our  demands. 
It  will  be  war  In  the  streets  and  It  should 
be."  

WABN    IB    COmCUNISTS 

The  participation  of  known  Commimlsts 
in  all  phases  of  the  disruptive  planning  also 
was  noted  by  Investigators.  On  the  after- 
noon of  Aug.  28,  when  the  demonstrators  had 
gathered  In  Grant  park,  detectives  Identified 
themselves  to  15  Communists  In  the  group. 

All  16  were  told  that  If  trouble  began, 
they  would  be  taken  into  custody  immedi- 
ately. Within  6  minutes,  all  had  left  Grant 
park.  Two  picked  up  their  belongings  and  ran 
from  the  park. 

Secret  reports  complied  by  under  cover 
agents  are  being  studied  by  the  state's  at- 
torney's office  with  an  eye  toward  grand 
Jury  action  and  conspiracy  charges. 

CONTIM  UE    PaOBE 

Another  Investigation  Into  the  activities  of 
the  hippies  and  the  disturbances  continued 
under  the  supervision  of  a  team  of  city  of- 
ficials appointed  by  Mayor  Daley  Tuesday. 

The  team  la  Investigating  all  police  re- 
ports. Including  a  special  report  Issued  Tues- 
day on  events  that  occvirred  last  Friday  In 
a  suite  of  rooms,  filled  with  supporters  of 
Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy  (D..  Minn.],  on  the 
16th  floor  of  the  Conrad  Hilton  hotel. 

The  police  were  charged  with  Invading  the 
suite  and  beating  some  of  Its  occupants. 
Daley  said  Tuesday  the  police  went  to  the 
room  and  dispersed  Its  occupants  after  they 
were  observed  throwing  objects.  Including 
beer  cans,  ashtrays,  and  a  cofTee  pot,  from 
the  15th  floor  wmdows. 

Some  of  the  objects  were  filled  with  hu- 
man excrement,  the  report  said. 
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REGISTRA'nON  AND  VOTING 
REQUIREMENTS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OP   PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  September  5,  1968 


\ 


THE    "PUEBLO"— HOW    LONG,    MR. 
PRBSTOENT? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

0»    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  5,  1968 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
227th  day  the  TJSB.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  as  an  added  personal  service  to 
the  good  people  of  my  South  Hills  27th 
Congressional  District  in  Allegheny 
County,  western  Pennsylvania,  I  have 
compiled  the  rules,  regulations,  and  pro- 
cedures for  registration  and  voting  In 
our  national.  State,  and  local  elec- 
tion on  Tuesday,  November  5, 1968. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the  Coh- 
GRESSioNAL  Rkcoiu)  today  a  copy  of  the 
letter — not  printed  at  Gcvemment  ex- 
pense—which I  am  sending  to  every  to- 
dividual  in  this  large  city  and  suburban 
congrressional  district. 

To  those  young  people  to  my  district 
who  are  just  reaching  the  voting  age  of 
21  years,  I  have  enclosed  an  additional 
letter  outlintog  the  procedures  and  the 
important  deadltoes  for  initial  registra- 
tion. The  letter  likewise  urges  yoimg  i>eo- 
ple  to  take  an  active  part  to  the  govem- 
ment  of  thehr  community  and  our  good 
country.  .     ^ 

I  insert  both  letters  to  the  Congres- 
sional Record  today  as  ofiKcial  documents 
of  the  90th  Congress: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

HoirsE  OF  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Friends:  I  am  writing  to  give  you 
registration  and  voting  requirements  for  you, 
your  family,  and  friends,  for  the  coming  elec- 
tion on  Tuesday,  November  5,  1968— make 
sure  you  are  able  to  vote  at  this  ImporUnt 
Presidential  and  Congressional  election — 
also  to  be  elected  then  are  Penna.  legislators. 
Judges  and  other  officials. 

Be  sure  you  are  registered  by  September 
lethl  and  remember  to  vote  early  on  elec- 
tion day— Tuesday,  Nov.  5.  Take  the  time  to 
vote  for  individual  candidates  who  are  best 
qualified  In  your  opinion.  Tou  can  ask  elec- 
tion officials  at  the  poU  for  advice  as  to 
operation  of  the  voting  machine  If  you  need 
assistance — so  don't  hesitate — 

Cordially,  your  US  Congressman, 

Jim  Polton. 

Registration   and  Vottno  Ikpormation 
You  are  qualified  to  vote  in  Pennsylvania: 

1.  If  you  are  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  If  you  will  be  at  least  21  years  of  age  on 
or  before  November  6.  1968. 

3.  If  you  have  been  a  resident  of  Pennsyl- 
vania since  August  8,  1968. 

4.  If  you  have  lived  in  your  election  dis- 
trict since  September  6,  1968.  (If  you  move 
from  one  election  district  to  another  within 
the  State  within  60  days  prior  to  election, 
you  may  vote  In  the  election  district  from 
which  you  moved  yoiu-  residence.) 

5.  You  must  be  registered  to  vote. 
You  must  register: 

1.  If  you  have  not  previously  registered  In 
Allegheny  County. 

2.  If  you  are  a  new  resident  of  the  County. 

3.  If  you  have  changed  your  name  legally. 
(Married  women  who  are  still  registered 
imder  their  single  name  can  vote.  They  may 
register  in  person  in  order  to  have  their 
married  name  recorded.) 

4.  21  year  olds  must  register  to  vote  if 
they  will  be  21  on  or  lt»efore  November  6, 
1968.  (They  cannot  vote  on  age  any  mors 
simply  by  going  to  the  polling  place  on  elec- 
tion day.  They  must  first  have  registered  on 
or  before  September  16,  1968.) 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONOBXBS  or  TKB  VVTIWD  STATBi, 

Hooas  or  RarsssnrBATXvas, 

Waehini/ton.  D.C. 

Dbab  FnflT  VoTsa:  Hearty  congratulations 
on  reaching  your  twenty-flrst  birthday  this 
year!  As  your  US  Representative  In  Oongreas, 
I  am  writing  to  welcome  you  to  full  cltlsen- 
shlp  in  ova  United  States. 

As  a  voter  you  will  be  making  Important 
decisions  In  the  government  of  our  Com- 
munity, our  State,  and  our  good  Country. 

It  la  a  pleasure  to  send  you  personally  a 
pamphlet  I  have  prepcured  telling  you  how  to 
register,  and  reqxUrements  for  voting  In  the 
Important  election  on  Tuesday  November 
6,  1968. 

Final  date  to  register  to  vote  In  this  elec- 
tion for  yovr  choice  for  President,  US  Senator, 
Oongfessman,  state  legislators  and  other 
offloli^if  la  Monday  September  16,  1968. 

The  recent  news  from  aroxmd  the  world 
reminds  us  all  that  good  government  depends 
upon  every  citizen  taking  an  active  part  In 
government  and  community  affairs. 

Be  sure  to  register  by  September  16th,  and 

remember  to  vote  on  Tuesday  November  6, 

1968.  Take  tbe  time  to  vote  for  individual 

candidates  best  qualified  In  your  opinion. 

With  best  wishes, 

JncFULTOM. 

PJ3. — ^You  can  ask  election  officials  at  the 
polls  for  advice  as  to  operation  of  tbe  voting 
machines  If  you  need  assistance — so  don't 
healUte — Jim. 
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A  COLUMNIST  COMMENTS  ON  HIS 
COLLEAGUES 


HON.  WILUAM  L  SPRINGER 

or  nxnroB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  5.  1968 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  herewith  a  thought- 
ful article  by  Joseph  Kraft  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  September  3,  which  I  feel 
my  colleagues  will  be  much  Interested  In 
reading: 

If  nothing  else,  the  violence  generated  at 
the  Democratic  Convention  In  Chicago  made 
It  plain  that  tbe  police  are  not  merely  the 
neutral  custodians  of  public  order.  They  are 
also  part  of  an  embattled  social  gix>up, 
acutely  hostile  to  student  demonstrators  and 
by  no  means  friendly  to  reporters  and 
cameramen. 

But  how  about  those  of  us  In  the  press 
and  other  media?  Are  we  merely  neutral  ob- 
servers, seekers  after  truth  In  tbe  public 
Interest?  Or  do  we,  as  the  supporters  of 
Mayor  Richard  Daley  and  his  Chicago  police 
have  charged,  have  a  prejudice  of  our  own? 

Tbe  answer,  I  think.  Is  that  Mayor  Daley 
and  his  supporters  have  a  point.  Most  of  us 
In  what  is  called  the  communications  field 
are  not  rooted  In  the  great  mass  of  ordinary 
Americans — In  Middle  America.  And  the  re- 
sult shows  up  not  merely  In  occasional  epi- 
sodes such  as  tbe  Chicago  violence  but  more 
Importantly  in  the  systematic  bias  toward 
young  people,  minority  groups,  and  the  kind 
of  presidential  candidates  who  appeal  to 
them. 

To  get  a  feel  of  this  bias  It  is  first  neces- 
sary to  tmderstand  the  antagonism  that 
divides  the  white  middle  class  of  this  coun- 
try. On  the  one  band  there  are  highly  edu- 
cated upper-income  whites  sure  of  them- 
selves and  brimming  with  ideas  for  doing 
things  differently.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  Middle  America,  the  large  majority  of  low- 
income  whites,  traditional  in  their  values 
mnt^  on  the  defensive  against  innovations. 
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The  most  Important  organs  of  press  and 
television  are,  beyond  much  doubt,  domi- 
nated by  the  outlook  of  the  upper-Income 
whltee.  Increasingly,  those  of  lu  in  com- 
munications are  well-educated  and  comforta- 
bly off.  Many,  particularly  in  television,  have 
the  aggressive  self-confidence  that  comes 
from  a  rapid  rise. 

Our  professional  duty,  moreover,  gives  us  a 
vested  Interest  in  the  free  fiow  of  ideas.  We 
are  necessarily  concerned  with  that  which 
yesterday  was  not — that  which  is  new.  And 
our  special  interest  is  less  in  ordinary  men 
than  in  celebrities,  headline  figures,  names 
in  the  news. 

The  Impact  of  these  ties  can  be  seen  most 
dramatically  in  almost  any  issue  involving 
the  Negroes.  The  nxedla,  following  the  general 
thrust  of  upper-Income  white  opinion,  tend 
to  be  sympathetic  toward  Negro  claims  for  a 
better  life  and  tolerant  of  even  such  means 
of  forcing  the  claim  as  boycotts  and  slt- 
downs.  Low-income  whites,  by  contrast,  feel 
threatened  by  many  of  tbe  Negro  demands 
and  they  resist  pressure  tactics. 

More  importantly,  but  less  obviously,  tbe 
split  reveals  itself  in  such  major  events  as 
presidential  campaigns.  Enormous  press  at- 
tention goes  to  activities  related  to  Negroes 
and  young  people.  Reporters  and  cameramen 
galore  followed  the  late  Robert  Kennedy 
through  the  ghettos  and  trailed  Eugene 
McCarthy  to  the  universities.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller, when  be  wanted  to  make  a  maylmum 
splash  in  the  late  stages  of  his  campaign, 
quite  rightly  addressed  himself  to  yoimg 
people  and  Negroes. 

But  there  is  no  corresponding  press  mterest 
in  ordinary  things  done  by  ordinary  Ameri- 
cans. And  candidates  who  concentrate  their 
appeal  on  Middle  America  attract  relatively 
little  attention  in  the  media. 

Richard  Nixon  vras  almost  entirely  out  of 
the  news  in  the  weeks  before  he  walked 
off  with  the  Republican  nomination.  Except 
for  supposed  differences  with  President  John- 
son on  Vietnam,  the  same  would  have  been 
true  of  Hubert  Humphrey  before  his  nomi- 
nation. Judging  by  press  attention,  indeed, 
it  Is  hard  to  see  how  either  man  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  nominated. 

What  this  means  is  that  the  press  Is  not 
the  public.  Between  the  news  media  and 
Middle  America  there  is  an  imperfect  rela- 
tion, a  lack  of  touch,  a  disharmony.  That 
being  BO,  there's  an  element  of  privilege  in 
our  work.  It  Is  done  on  the  sufferance  of  tbe 
great  majority.  And  In  these  conditions,  it 
seems  to  me  that  those  of  us  in  the  media 
would  be  wise  to  exercise  a  certain  caution, 
a  prudent  restraint  in  pressing  for  a  plenary 
indulgence  to  be  In  all  places  at  all  times 
as  tbe  agents  of  the  sovereign  public. 

In  these  circumstances  It  seems  to  me 
that  those  of  us  in  the  media  need  to  make  a 
special  effort  to  understand  Middle  America. 
Equally  It  seems  wise  to  exercise  a  certain 
caution,  a  prudent  restraint,  in  pressing  a 
claim  for  a  plenary  Indulgence  to  be  in  all 
places  at  all  times  as  the  agent  of  the  sover- 
eign public. 


LABOR  DAY:    ITS  CHANGING 

MEANING 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  TKMNUSEX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  5,  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Labor 
Day  has  come  and  gone,  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  time  to  reevaluate  its  real  sig- 
nificance. Originally,  the  day  was  set 
aside  to  honor  "the  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled laboring  man,  the  blue-collar  le- 
gions of  an  industrial  society  in  the  mak- 
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ing,"  but  "progress  persists  in  chipping 
away  at  what  was  <mce  its  major  sig- 
nificance." ,  , 
Let  us  reevaluate  the  real  purpose  of 

Labor  Day.  ^  , 

An  interesting  editorial  appeared  in 
the  Bristol  Virginia-Tennessean  on  Mon- 
day, September  2.  1968,  entitled  "Labor 
Day:  Its  Changing  Meaning."  This  edi- 
torial presents  some  sound  logic  and 
food  for  thought,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  it  with  the  readers  of  the  Record: 
LABoa  Day:  Its  Changing  Mxanino 
Even  as  Labor  Day  becomes  ever  more 
deeply  entrenched  among  American  tradi- 
tions, progress  persists  in  chipping  away  at 
what  was  once  its  major  significance. 

It  was  the  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  la- 
boring man,  the  blue-collar  legions  of  an  In- 
dustrial society  in  tbe  making,  that  the  first 
Monday  of  each  September  InitlaUy  was  set 
aside  to  honor. 

Many  a  siuiny  day  of  picnics,  parades,  ball 
games  and  Just  plain  taking  it  easy  has  since 
been- crossed  off  the  calendars.  And  the  na- 
tion that  was  building  an  Industrial  society 
has  crossed  a  few  bridges.  It  is  now  deep  into 
the  age  of  computers  and  automation,  not 
the  least  of  tbe  effects  being  a  steadUy  dim- 
inishing role  for  the  nonspeciallzed  worker. 
As  U  so  often  the  case  with  those  affected 
by  change  yet  not  fully  imderstandlng  It, 
the  immediate  reaction  is  fear— fear  of  loss 
of  Jobs  by  llesh-and-blood  men  to  steel-and- 
clrcult  machines.  That  there  is  some  basU 
for  fear  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  visible  In  the 
steady  decrease  of  Jobs  not  requiring  some 
degree  of  technological  competence  and  the 
declining  significance  to  society  of  those 
still  available. 

Blind  resistance  to  change  itself  is  not, 
of  course,  the  answer.  Particularly  not  where 
change  is  not  only  Inevitable  but  essential. 
We  have  succeeded  in  building  a  society 
where  much  more  than  muscle  is  necessary 
to  maintain  momentum. 

TV)  try  to  hold  fast  to  obsolete  Job  skills 
and  tlUes  U  like  requiring  every  garage  to 
keep  a  blacksmith  on  its  staff,  or  forcing 
each  office  to  maintain  a  qulU  sharpener. 
Education  U,  of  course,  the  heart  of  the 
answer,  retraining  a  man  replaced  by  a  ma- 
chine in  one  Job  to  do  another  the  machine 
is  incapable  of— or  may  very  well  itseU  have 

our  experience  In  technological  develop- 
ment shows  that  for  every  Job  lost  through 
innovation,  more  are  created.  Automation 
actuaUy  is  creating  Bomethlng  like  ^ee 
times  as  many  occupational  slots  as  it  U 

eliminating.  .     ^^     w-.-*.* 

And  who  knows?  Perhaps  in  the  bright, 
new  world  the  more  exuberant  prophets  say 
awaits  us.  Labor  Day  may  acquire  a  meaning 
exactly  the  opposite  of  the  original.  It  may 
not  be  a  day  off  the  Job,  but  the  one  each 
year  when  we  aU  take  a  break  from  ow  lives 
of  leisure,  turn  off  tbe  machines  and,  for  a 
change,  go  to  work. 


EXTENSipNS  OF  REMARKS 

concerning  the  disintegrating  moral  sit- 
uation in  the  United  States. 

Because  so  many  people  in  the  United 
States  continue  to  be  similarly  disturbed 
by  the  world  situation.  I  thought  that 
my  colleagues  would  be  Interested. 
Doaonrr  PaooKs  Rbsoltttion 
Whereas  there  Is  increasing  In  this  na- 
tion the  anarchous  tendency  to  settle  so- 
cial, civil  and  legal  problems  by  force  as 
evidenced  by  assassinations,  rloU  and  sky- 
rocketing increase  of  crime. 

Whereas  all  the  negative  manlleetatton  is 
symptomatic  of  the  moral  disintegration 
predicted  by  our  enemies  for  destruction 
of  the  Free  World  and  the  victory  of  Com- 
munism, 

Whereas  this  Increased  moral  disintegra- 
tion has  never  been  analyzed  and  thoroughly 
explained  to  the  people. 

Whereas  all  efforts  of  Individuals,  organi- 
zations, splinter  groups  to  rouse  the  people 
to  their  national  and  personal  dangers  have 
proven  unavailing. 

Whereas  all  this  expenditure  of  effort  for 
many  years  has  failed  because  of  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  In  depth  of  the  phUosophy 
of  Communism, 

Whereas  this  lack  of  uniform  sophUtica- 
tion  in  knowledge  of  Communism  could  de- 
stroy a  xmlted  effort  to  sustain  Government 
in  an  eventual  rebellion  which  could 
germinate  from  unleashed  blind  racism  and 
from  the  blind  impuUlve  plans  emanating 
from  splinter  groups. 

Whereas  many  plans  Including  a  plan  by 
General  David  Sarnoff,  have  been  submitted 
to  deaf  ears  in  Washington  for  an  aU-out 
Government-People  combined  operation  to 
combat  insidious  and  undetected  communis- 
tic inroads  Into  the  ruitlonal  and  individual 
mind  through  mass  medU  and  education 
with  a  serious  vein. 

Whereas  there  U  no  Government  Agency 
directed  to  use  mass  media  to  educate  the 
people  with  emi^asU  that  Is  positive:   Be 

Resolved.  That  this  organization  embark 
on  maximum  effort  with  speed  and  dUpattai 
to  have  the  Government  set  up  a  mass  medi- 
um campaign  to  educate  tbe  people  and  to 
prevent  the  maneuvering  of  activities  of  the 
Communistic  politicians  who  keep  the  Free 
World  confxised  and  uncertain. 
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DOROTHY  FROOKS*  RESOLUTION 
TO  THE  AMERICAN  BAR  ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or  MKW  TOXK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  S.  1968 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
friend  and  constltutent  Dorothy  Frooks, 
Esq.,  attended  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Convention  in  Philadelphia  early 
in  August  and  submitted  to  the  resolu- 
tion committee  the  following  statement 


HON.  CORNEUUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

or  NIW  JIRSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  5.  1968 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  3.  1967.  in  a  letter  to  Chairman 
Harlst  O.  Siagoers.  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  I 
warned  that  air  traffic  congestion  "has 
reached  such  potentially  disastrous  pro- 
portions that  I  feel  the  Congress  can  no 
longer  stand  Idly  by  and  watch  an  ap- 
proaching catastrophe.  The  oonge^on  in 
our  air  corridors  has  reached  and  Indeed 
passed  the  critical  point."  I  further  sug- 
gested Immediate  congressional  hearings 
which  would  end.  I  hoped,  in  affirmative 
actions  and  recommendations  to  dear  the 

air. 

Today,  national  attention  is  focused  on 
the  overcrowded  skies.  Passengers  u^ 
many  metropoUtan  airports  are  forced  to 
wait  for  2  hours  to  take-off  and  land. 
Aircraft  are  stacked  up  over  every  major 
airport  during  peak  hours.  Ddays  at 
Kennedy  International  and  La.Guardla 
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Airports  In  New  York  have  caused  planes 
coming  from  as  far  away  as  Los  Angeles 
to  hold  over  distant  airports,  thereby 
creating  a  rippling  effect  of  delays  and 
congestion.  These  operational  delays  are 
estimated  to  have  cost  the  airlines  $80 
million  last  year  and  cost  businessmen- 
travelers  almost  $60  million  in  lost  time. 
But  most  importantly,  there  are  millions 
of  lives  put  in  danger  each  day  by  the 
traffic  Jam  in  our  airways— both  passen- 
gers and  those  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of 
major  airports.  Last  year  I  pictured  the 
situation  as  critical.  Today,  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  a  complete  and  catastrophic 
breakdown  of  our  entire  air  transport 
system. 

The  statistics  point  up  the  growing 
danger.  In  1960  air  route  traffic  control 
centers  handled  9.4  million  aircraft.  By 
1967  this  number  had  jumped  to  15.1 
million  planes.  By  1979  this  nimiber  is 
expected  to  be  44.9  mUlion.  In  1960  FAA 
airport  control  towers  directed  25.8  mil- 
lion flights.  In  1967  the  FAA  towers  con- 
trolled 47.6  million.  This  number  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  to  167.4  million  by  1979. 
During  the  past  4  years  air  traffic  con- 
trol centers  in  the  "Golden  Tiiangle" — 
Chicago,  New  York,  Washington— have 
experienced  a   62   percent  increase   in 
traffic  as  compared  with  a  nationwide 
increase  of  30  percent.  Most  frightening 
of  all.  in  the  period  1960-66  there  were 
146  mld-alr  collisions  and  3.724  reported 
near  misses.  Fortunately,  of  the  mld-alr 
collisions,  only  two  Involved  air  carriers. 
But  the  grim  results  of  a  mid-air  crash 
between  two  490  passenger  jumbojets  are 
unthinkable. 

The  meaning  of  all  this  is  obvious  to 
anyone  who  has  traveled  by  air  from 
Washington  to  New  York  in  recent 
weeks.  In  growing  nimibers  of  situations, 
airplanes  no  longer  represent  the  fastest 
means  of  travel  along  the  east  coast.  At 
the  same  time,  the  probabiUty  of  a  seri- 
ous air  disaster  over  a  large  metro- 
politan area  is  steadily  rising. 

There  are  numerous  and  divers  rea- 
sons behind  this  crisis  in  air  travel,  and 
solution  will  not  come  through  any 
single  policy  decision  nor  through  the 
action  of  any  single  department  or 
agency.  If  we  are  to  avoid  strangulation 
by  immobility  and  If  we  are  to  have  our 
"mobility  revolution,"  national  policy 
planning  must  embrace  all  forms  of 
transportation  and  all  of  the  complex 
inter-relatlonshli)s  among  the  various 
modes.  We  must  begin  to  think  In  terms 
of  total  trip— <ioor-to-door  travel.  If  we 
fail  to  think  in  terms  of  total  trip, 
travelers  will  soon  find  the  glamour  of 
the  jet  age  has  become  the  dlspair  of  our 
age. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment,  in  concert  with  State 
and  local  governments,  to  begin  to  make 
decisions  smd  formulate  policies  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  threatening  break- 
down of  transportation  in  America.  The 
air  transport  situation  is  only  a  fore- 
warning of  the  critical  failings  of  our  en- 
tire transportation  conglomeration.  To- 
day I  will  discuss  one  aspect  of  the  overall 
problem — our  overcrowded  airports — 
and  I  will  propose  specific  measures  to 
help  alleviate  some  of  the  conditions  that 
have  lead  to  this  congestion. 
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There  Is  simply  lo  question  but  iiitt 
the  current  conge  lUon  over  the  hub 
airports  is  »ttrlbut«  Me.  In  large  measure, 
to  a  gross  failure  t  >  utlllxe  our  existing 
resources.  While  tfce  9.900  airports  that 
comprise  the  natl(»:  al  airport  system  will 
certainly  bo  inade<;\Mite  to  meet  future 
needs,  we  can.  by  i  proper  allocation  of 
available  ground  acilltles,  lessen  the 
current  overcrowd  ng  and  long  waiting 
periods  for  takeoffi  i  and  landings. 

As  an  example  <  f  the  present  under- 
utillzatlon.  the  ann  lal  capacity  of  flights 
Into  and  out  of  Nevi  York's  Kennedy  Air- 
port, estimated  to  result  In  severe  con- 
gestion. Is  430,000  1  er  year.  On  the  basis 
of  current  monttly  figures,  however, 
Kennedy  Is  han  ling  about  468.000 
flights  this  year,  ar  above  the  severe 
congestion  figure.  On  the  other  hand, 
nearby  Newai*  Ah  port  Is  capable  of  ef- 
ficiently taking  311  ,000  flights  annually, 
yet  again  using  cu  Tent  monthly  figures. 
Newark  will  recd^  b  only  270.000  flights 
th&yearr  _^ 

At  Wiihlngton,  3.C.,  National  Airport 
handles  two  and  o:  le-half  times  the  vol- 
ume of  traffic  for  i  rhlch  it  was  designed, 
while  neighboring  Dulles  International 
Airport  operates  at  a  mere  one-fourth  of 
Its  capacity.  Ther(  are  a  total  of  eight 
metropolitan  areaf  served  by  more  than 
one  major  airport. 

The  bill  I  am  inl  roducing  today  would 
require  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
designate  specific  j  Irports  for  use  by  in- 
tercity flights  ratter  than  allowing  the 
current  practice  of  Individual  air  carriers 
to  pick  and  chooss  flelds  on  a  random 
basis  It  has  become  evident  that  the 
airlines,  faced  wltt  a  tremendously  com- 
petitive situation,  are  not  going  to  re- 
arrange their  8che<  ules  to  meet  the  criti- 
cal problems  of  air  jort  selection  In  areas 
served  by  two  or  iiore  airports. 

In  addition  to  p  -ovldlng  a  measiure  of 
immediate  relief,  :  believe  this  bill  can 
assure  full  utlliza  Jon  of  airports  con- 
structed In  the  fu  ure.  Private  Investors 
as  well  as  State  and  local  governments 
will  be  encouraged  to  speed  development 
of  sorely  needed  lew  airport  sites  and 
facilities.  It  is  est  mated  that  $6  billion 
will  be  required  ty  1975  for  the  con- 
struction of  essen  lal  airports;  approxi- 
mately one-third  )f  this  sum  wUl  come 
from  the  Federal  Government.  Over  $4 
billion  will  have  »  come  from  private 
and  local  govemiient  sources.  But  to- 
day's Investors  lo)k  at  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport  an<  l  look  somewhere  else 
to  Invest  their  mo  ley.  I  think  this  legis- 
lation can  provide  the  spur  to  investment 
of  private  and  public  capital  for  new 
airports. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  the 
airway  congestloi  is  the  heavy  flow  of 
general  aviation  ( luring  peak  periods  of 
activity  at  major  airports.  Today,  take- 
off and  landing  asquence  Is  based  on  a 
flrst-come,  flrst-ierve  basis,  except  in 
emergency  sltuatons.  This  means  that 
a  giant  airliner  c  irrylng  250  passengers 
may  be  forced  to  go  Into  a  holding  pat- 
tern to  await  tte  landings  of  several 
small  private  aliuraft.  Unquestionably, 
general  aviation  1  (A6s  great  promise  for 
the  future  of  air  travel,  but  of  greater 
present  slgnlflcaice.  general  aviation 
traffic  at  large  metropolitan  airports 
during  rush  houn  contributes  greatly  to 
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the  prevailing  confusion  and  oongestlcm. 
As  Joseph  8.  Murphy,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  Air  Transport  World,  said  in  a 
recent  editorial : 

Congreu  should  focu«  only  upon  wh*t 
U  In  the  public  Interest  and  that  U  a  safe 
and  elllclent  air  traffic  control  system. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  require  the  FAA  to  prohibit  gen- 
eral aviation  traffic  during  peak  hours 
at  certain  overcrowded  airports.  This 
provision  is  not  meant  to  place  an  unfair 
burden  on  private  aircraft  operation.  It 
is  Intended  to  lessen  the  hazard  of  colli- 
sion during  vital  operating  periods  at 
major  airports. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  FAA  de- 
velop policies  that  will  encourage  devel- 
opment of  V/STOL  strips  to  accommo- 
date smaller  general  aviation  crsift.  I 
read  recenUy  of  the  new  STOL  runway 
being  tested  at  Kennedy  Airport.  I  think 
this  will  be  the  pattern  for  the  future, 
and  Indeed  If  there  Is  to  be  a  future  for 
air  travel,  these  STOL  nmways  are  a 
must.  In  addition,  I  believe  policies  must 
be  enunciated  to  encourage  construc- 
tion of  safe,  adequate  satellite  airports 
surrounding  metropolitan  areas  to  han- 
dle the  predicted  surge  of  general  avia- 
tion activity.  The  larger  airports  iftust 
soon  be  restricted  to  larger  craft,  but 
such  restrictions  cannot  be  brought  Into 
play  until  there  are  reliable  and  efiScient 
airports  within  reasonable  distances  to 
major  centers  of  activity.  This  concept 
necessarily  Includes  development  of 
ground  transportation  systems  to  provide 
smooth  links  between  the  satellite  air- 
ports and  the  metropolitan  areas  and 
larger  commercial  airports. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  the  major 
airlines  are  without  fault.  The  airlines 
must  begin  to  voluntarily  rearrange  their 
schedules  to  eliminate  the  bimching  that 
occurs  during  peak  traffic  hours.  Airlines 
should,  moreover,  cease  offering  sched- 
uled flights  that  are  greatly  in  excess  of 
demand.  For  example.  I  understand  that 
airlines  offer  16,000  seats  daily  for  flights 
from  New  York  to  Chicago,  whereas  there 
is  a  market  for  only  8,000.  These  extra 
aircraft,  some  carrying  only  a  30-percent 
load,  add  to  the  congestion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  represents 
only  a  begiiming,  but,  I  believe,  a  signifi- 
cant start.  Our  transportation  dilemma 
can  be  solved  by  a  inajor  emphasis  on 
planning  for  the  future  and  commitment 
of  capital.  As  the  former  FAA  Chairman 
Najeeb  E.  Halaby  said  in  a  recent  speech: 

If  there  Is  one  word  which  characterises 
the  future  of  air  transportation  It  Is  MORE. 
There  will  be  more  of  everything  In  the  years 
that  lie  ahead — more  passengers  and  maU 
and  cargo,  more  speed,  more  aircraft,  more 
comfort,  more  schedules,  more  routes,  more 
safety,  more  Jobs,  more  money  Invested.  .  . 

If  we  are  to  have  more  comfort,  sched- 
ules, safety,  and  money  Invested,  then 
we  must  begin  to  make  some  hard  and 
fast  decisions  now.  If  we  do  not  antici- 
pate and  plan  for  the  future  of  air  travel. 
and  Its  relation  to  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation, then  all  we  will  have  is  more 
congestion,  more  delays  and  more  death 
and  destruction. 

Mr.  S^Teaker.  I  Include  at  this  point 
several  editorials  which  discuss  the  prob- 
lem of  air  traffic  congestion : 
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[Prom  the  Newark  Kvenlng  News. 
Aug.  as,  1068] 
Spbsadxmo  Aim  Pxax* 
During  the  height  of  the  continuing  air 
congestion  over  metrcniolltan  airports,  the 
cry  most  frequently  raised  was  that  some 
agency — the  FAA.  CAB  or  other  federal  au- 
thority— should  order  rescheduling  to  spread 
out  the  peaks  and  fUl  in  the  valleys. 

When  the  suggesUon  finally  reached  the 
decision  stage,  the  first  to  back  off  were  the 
PAA  and  CAB.  the  two  agencies  most  directly 
concerned  with  reg\Uatlng  commercial  flights. 
The  reason  for  the  unusual  reversal  of  bu- 
reaucratic form  was  the  sheer  complexity  of 
scheduling.  For  example: 

Servicing  the  New  York  area  alone  requires 
2.000  dally  schedules  Involving  16  airlines 
serving  100,000  persons  traveUng  to  200 
points,  Including  70  foreign  countries.  Ex- 
cluding shutUe  flights,  each  of  these  aircraft 
schedules  U  part  of  a  network  of  hundreds 
of  others,  often  with  close-order  connections. 
Bach  schedule  commits  a  $6-mllllon  airplane, 
seven  flight  crew  members,  airport  accom- 
modations and  the  ground  crews  whose  Job 
It  Is  to  keep  the  planes  In  safe  operating 
condition. 

UtUe  wonder,  then,  the  government  agen- 
cies were  pleased  to  pass  the  slide  rules  and 
computers  back  to  the  airlines  with  orders 
to  work  out  some  Improvements.  NaturaUy, 
the  airlines  will  be  Incimed  to  consider  the 
economic  return  on  their  Investment  In 
equipment  along  with  meeting  the  demands 
of  their  c\istomers  In  a  safe  and  convenient 
way. 

Needed  Is  a  clearinghouse  set  up  by  the 
airlines  which  can  fairly  apportion  the  more 
popular  arrival  and  departure  times.  The 
CAB  might  also  retain  Its  authority  to  order 
changes  when  the  danger  of  overcrowding 
recurs. 

Since  general  aviation  fills  as  much  as  25 
per  cent  of  the  workable  air  space  around 
the  major  metropollten  airports  during  peak 
hours,  attention  also  should  be  directed  to 
diverting  the  smaUer  aircraft  to  fringe  air- 
ports like  Teterboro  In  New  Jersey  and 
Republic  on  Long  Island. 

There's  no  longer  much  doubt,  the  con- 
venience of  a  few  must  be  sacrificed  to  the 
safe  and  serviceable  operation  of  the  major 
alrUnes  which  carry  anywhere  from  120  to 
186  passengers  per  fUght. 

(A  WABC  radio  editorial] 
Takxoftb  and  Txm«tablm— AauKK  Schd- 
trUNO  Shottuj  Bk  Moke  Rxalistic 
The  Federal  Avlatton  agency  made  a  sur- 
vey of  scheduled  takeofls  after  the  first  big 
tleup  at  Kennedy  Airport  five  years  ago. 
It  found  that  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
flights  were  scheduled  to  depart  In  about 
three  per  cent  of  the  time.  Since  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  Port  Authority,  the  alrlUies 
have  been  adding  flights  at  peak  hours.  It 
seems  obvious  to  WABC  Radio  that  if  12 
planes  are  supposed  to  take  off  at  6  pjn. 
11  of  them  are  bound  to  be  delayed.  The 
airimee  say  they  schedule  flights  to  meet 
passenger  demand.  But  passengers  don't  like 
delays  any  more  than  the  alrUnes  do.  Each 
60  seconds'  deUy  In  the  air  costs  an  alrUne 
about  »10.  We  think  It's  time  the  airlines 
started  rearranging  their  flight  schedules— 
instead  of  forcing  the  air  traffic  controUers 
to  do  it  for  them. 

(A  WABC-TV  editorial] 
Tht  Aikpobt  8«u«EnD— Don't  Blamx  tki 
Flight  Contboixbui  fob  Aibfost  Dklats 
The  trl-sUte  area  needs  a  fourth  Jetport. 
Channel  7  has  been  saying  so  for  years,  and 
Kennedy  Airport  U  jwovlng  it  every  weekend. 
Two-hour  flight  delays  are  routine  on  Sonday 
nights.  When  your  plane  finally  lands,  you 
cant  get  a  cab.  And  even  If  you  could.  youM 
be  m  a  traffic  Jam  caused  by  overflow  from 
the  pOT^'"g  lots.  Obviously  this  mess  is  not 
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the  fault  of  the  air  traffic  controllers.  The 
fact  is  there  are  Just  too  many  planes  over 
our  three  exlsttng  Je^wrU.  One  air  trip  out 
of  every  four  in  this  country  begins  or  ends 
here.  The  obvious  answer  is  another  jetport 
to  spread  the  traffic  around.  The  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  Is  already  dropping 
bints  about  the  alternaUve— higher  fares  on 
fllgbts  scheduled  in  peak  hours.  Nobody 
wanU  a  Jetport  for  a  neighbor,  but  we've  got 
to  have  another  one  somewhere. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug;  18,  1968] 
It's  Aboxtt  Tom 
•me  announcement  by  the  Federal  AvUtlon 
Administration  that  It  will  do  something 
this  faU  about  the  traffic  congestion  In  the 
gUes  is  welcome,  but  It  Is  long  overdue. 
Everyone  involved  in  the  air  traffic  business 
has  known  for  years  that  some  day  there 
would  be  more  airplanes  wanting  to  use  air- 
ports than  the  airporu  could  handle.  The 
public  became  aware  that  this  saturation 
point  had  been  passed  early  in  July  and  those 
who  use  the  air— passengers  and  pilots 
alike — have  been  suffering  ever  since.  Tills 
suffering  Is  going  to  go  on  for  some  time  un- 
less the  FAA  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation move  much  faster  in  the  future 
than  tl»ey  have  in  the  last  six  weeks. 

The  hope,  expressed  both  In  the  FAA's 
Minouncement  and  by  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portaUon  Boyd  earlier  this  week,  that  the 
aviation  industry  can  solve  this  congestion 
problem  within  ItseU  seems  to  be  Just  wish- 
ful thinking.  The  airlines  and  the  general 
aviation  people  have  not  shown  the  slight- 
est sign  of  producing  constructive  proposals 
either  jointly  or  separately.  The  hope  that 
they  could  has  been  ruptured  by  the  desire 
of  the  PAA  and  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation to  keep  from  being  embroiled  In  a  bit- 
ter fight  and  to  postpone  the  day  wlxen  tough 
decisions  must  be  made. 

The  choices  facing  Secretary  Boyd  and  the 
PAA  are  somewhat  limited.  They  can  restrict 
commercial  aviation — by  forcing  scheduling 
changes  or  moving  fllghta  from  congested  air- 
ports to  less  congested  ones — or  they  can 
restrict  private  aviation  by  limiting  or  clos- 
ing certain  airports  to  noncommercial  traffic 
during  peak  hours.  The  ultimate  decision, 
FAA's  announcement  makes  clear,  wlU  In- 
volve a  little  of  both,  perhaps  for  no  reason 
other  than  to  make  everyone  angry  Instead 
of  making  one  group  totally  furious. 

It  would  seem,  in  light  of  the  number  of 
people  transported,  that  the  alrUnes  ought 
to  have  priority  on  the  use  of  major  airports. 
But  they  ought  not  to  be  given  this  by  the 
Government  except  as  part  of  a  package  that 
shifts  some  international  fllghta  out  of  Ken- 
nedy Airport  and   shifts   domesUc   fllghte 
among  ttie  alternate  alrporU  of  tlie  same 
city    to    increase    the    utilizatton    of    less 
crowded  flelds  like  DuUes  or  Newark.  In  fact, 
this  crisis  in  tbe  skies  opens  up  an  opportu- 
nity for  Betting  straight  some  of  the  snarls 
that  have  graduaUy  grown  up  in  ccHnmercial 
avlatlcm.  It  almost  demands,  for  example, 
that  the  FAA  move  ahead  with  the  task  of 
mitirtTie  DuUee  this  city's  major  airport  for 
medium-range,  as  well  as  long-range,  flights. 
The  atrUnes,  of  course,  want  nothing  done 
to  their  scheduling  practices  or  to  their  use 
of  the  busiest  airporU.  They  already  have 
turned   down   suggestions   that   they   agree 
among  themselves  to  cut  back  peak-hour 
flights  and  to  accept  a  freeze  on  certification 
or  new  routes  Into  congested  airports.  These 
actions,  plus  some  of  the  silly  scheduling 
practices  now  observed,  undercut  substan- 
tially any  complalnta  the  airlines  as  a  whole 
may  make   a^tlnst  whatever   solution   the 
PCC  adopts.  It  U  ridiculous,  for  example.  In 
terms  of  traffic  eontzoi  or  of  passenger  con- 
venience to  have  20  to  80  fUghU  scheduled 
to  use  O'Hara  field  in  Chicago  at  precisely 
the  Mwi*  second  or  to  have  three  Miami- 
bound  flights  Isave  Kennedy  at  9  pjn.  when 
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there  are  no  other  fllgbU  between  8:40  and 

9*30. 

Undoubtedly  the  task  of  the  FAA  in  tm- 
t^ngiing  the  air  congestton  around  New  York. 
Waatiington  and  Chicago  wiU  be  extremely 
difflcult.  Huge  flnaneUl  mtereats  are  at  stake 
and  the  airlines  and  the  general  aviaUon 
people  are  astute  at  appealing  over  the  head 
of  the  FAA.  In  thU  instance,  the  FAA  must 
move  vigorously,  as  weU  as  quickly,  and 
Secretary  Boyd  must  be  prepared  to  give  it 
the  kind  of  backing  It  has  sorely  lacked  in  the 
past. 


[From  the  Elizabeth   (NJ.)    DaUy  Journal, 
Aug.  22, 1968] 
Thk  Skt  Boom 
Last  month  a  plane  Isound  for  Kennedy 
Airport  In  New  York  circled  for  two  and  a 
haU  hours  in  a  stacking  pattern,  landed  In 
Newark  to  refuel,  and  then  returned  to  circle 
Kennedy  for  another  two  and  a  half  hours. 
It  was  but  one  of  the  many  incongrous 
happenings  In  the  skies  over  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  because  of  the  air  trafllc  jam. 
Part   of   that   burden   has   been   shifted   to 
Newark   Airport,   which   has   Incurred   only 
sUght  delays  on  takeoffs  and  landings.  New- 
ark Airport,  however.  Is  only  a  temporary 
means  of  relieving  the  congestion. 

The  projections  are  that  the  demand  for 
airline  service  will  grow  at  more  than  16  per 
cent  a  year.  The  airlines  have  committed  »13 
billion  for  aircraft  and  S6  billion  for  ground 
facilities  by  the  mld-19708.  Newark  will 
undergo  the  principal  expansion  In  the  met- 
ropolitan area,  unless  and  until  a  new  field 
U  developed. 

The  Republican  party  platform  takes  a 
vague  look  at  the  nation's  air  transport  sys- 
tem and  pledges  to  evaluate  the  need  for 
new  equipment  and  faclUtles.  The  r>emocrats 
are  expected  to  adopt  the  same  general  atti- 
tude to  aviation. 

But  unless  a  much  bolder  approach  Is 
sought,  such  as  through  an  air  transport 
trust  fund  built  up  through  a  tax  on  air 
freight  and  passengers,  the  states  and  local 
government  authorities  wlU  not  have  the 
resources  to  do  the  Job.  estimated  at  about 
$12  blUlon.  ,  ^. 

Furthermore,  any  federal  aid  to  avlaUon 
must  consider  noise  abatement  action.  As 
long  as  ten  years  ago,  a  committee  of  mu- 
nicipal officers,  headed  by  former  Elizabeth 
Mayor  Steven  J.  Bercik,  recommended  the 
adoption  of  a  standard  of  noise  levels  for 
airplanes  flying  over  congested  areas.  That 
cpmmlttee'8  recommendations.  Incorporated 
In  a  blU  now  before  a  Congressional  commit- 
tee, should  be  attached  to  any  appropriations 
for  aircraft  development. 
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burdened  by  a  lack  of  adequate  child  care 
centers. 

This  bill,  providing  for  trust  funds  for 
educational  scholarships  and  chUd  care 
centers,  would  help  greatly  to  overcome 
these  two  hurdles. 

This  bill  proposes  to  enlist  the  energy 
and  resources  of  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy  by  permitting  employer  contri- 
butions to  Jointly  administered  trust 
funds  or  child  care  centers. 

Trust  funds  to  provide  scholarshli>s  to 
employees  and  their  dependents  would 
ease  the  financial  burden  and  make 
higher  education  financially  possible  for 
many  young  people. 

An  opportunity  to  entrust  young  chil- 
dren to  good  day  care  centers  would  be 
a  major  attraction  to  employment  in  in- 
dustries which  depend  heavily  on  women 
employees  for  their  labor  force.  In  addi- 
tion, well-operated  care  centers  can  have 
a  good  Influence  on  the  children  who 
attend  them. 

This  bill  g)eciflcally  states  that  no 
labor  organization  or  employer  shall  be 
required  to  bargain  on  establishment  of 
these  trust  funds.  The  legislation  Is  "per- 
missive" and  win  not  be  made  a  bargain-  ■ 
ing  subject.  I  support  passage  of  H.R. 
14314.  ^^^^^^^ 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  SCARE 


TRUST  FUNDS  FOR  EDUCATIONAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  DAY  CARE 
CENTERS 

HON.  CLARENCE  L  BULLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  September  5.  1968 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
our  technology  advances  the  demands  for 
higher  education  increases.  I  believe  the 
bill  imder  consideration,  HJl.  14314,  will 
provide  a  better  chance  for  additional 
education  for  great  numbers  of  our  citi- 
zens without  the  use  of  Federal  funds. 

Higher  education  in  our  society  Is  no 

longer  a  luxmr.  but  it  is  imobtainable  in 

many  cases  because  of  the  costs  Involved. 

Mothers  who  must  work  to  help  meet 

family  financial  obligations  are  currently 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF  comncTJCur 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  5.  1968 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
trived scare  campaign  lias  been  waged 
in  my  congressional  district — and  in 
other  districts — recently  and  I  wish  to 
bring  It  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
for  their  protection  and  information. 
Notices,  leafiets.  and  articles  appeared 
in  factories,  offices,  and  were  distributed 
on  the  streets  and  in  public  parking  lots, 
alleging  that  a  bill  before  the  Congress 
would  convert  the  social  security  system 
into  a  welfare-type  program. 

I  have  supported  the  social  security 
program  since  oMning  to  Congress  10 
years  ago.  and  I  supijorted  the  amend- 
ments of  1967  which  Increased  benefits 
by  13  percent  and  expanded  coverage  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  citizens. 
I  would  never  stand  for  any  watering- 
down  of  the  provisions  of  this  valualde 
program,  and  resent  the  misrepresenta- 
tions which  this  campaign  seeks  to  make 
effective. 

Confused  and  Irate  constituents  con- 
cerned with  the  claims  made  in  this 
campaign  wrote  to  me  and  to  the  Sena- 
tors from  Connecticut  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Aitansas  [Mr.  Mills! .  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  smd 
Means,  upon  my  request,  has  provided 
a  clear  lefutetlon  of  the  erroneous 
claims.  His  statement  is  as  follows: 

As  you  know,  SM.  5710,  which  was  in- 
troduced early  In  1967,  contained  the  Admin- 
istration's proposed  amendments  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  Hearings  were  held  on  this 
legislation  last  March  and  AprU.  Subse- 
quently, however,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  reported  out  a  clean  bUl,  HJl. 
12080,  which  was  approved  on  January  3, 


tlon  of  the  provUloiM 
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1068.  M  PubUc  L»w  9k-MB.  the  Social  Secu- 
rl^  Am«idin*nU  of  I  9VJ.  CoMequ«n«y.  the 

now  be  considered  •• 
■upeneded  by  the  bill 

^lit  me  eMure  you  1  luit  the  alleg*tlon«  you 
have  received  are  a  o  mplete  mlMeyreeenta- 


SSlS:?  A5SiStrat»;  n  blU,  Hji.  5710.  «« 
original  iiaixuxu-^        ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

that  «M  enacted  Into 


of  the  bill.  There  U  no 


provUlon  in  HJI.  l*  BO.  nor  was  there  ^y 
SroTlrton  in  HJI.  6710 ,  which  would  have  toe 
pTOTiMWM  _._. .  —ii,  .*4n  Km  ooUeeted 


JSectd-crlbed.  Ttat i  wUl  stin  be  ooUected 
Md  benefit.  wlU  •«  11  be  ba«»d  on  waeee 
earned  In  covered  en  ployment.  and  workere 
"^  Tw  le  beneflte  ae  a  "matter 

vorde.  HSt.  12080    (PL. 

iBveralng.  preeerree  the 


will  be  entlUed  to  th 
of  right"  In  other 
90-348).  Inatead  of 


concept'of  a  wage-reli  ted  «ystem. 

A*  a  complement  tc  the  Social  Security  In- 
««nce  system,  a.  yc  x  ^now  we  do  have  the 
nubile  a«Utance  prt  jrama  which  the  Peo- 
eral  Goyemment  hel»  the  "tote.  nuUnteln 
under  a  matching  for  aula,  under  which  bote 

Federal  and  state  **  «*»»  "^LJV^JSJ^i^ 
pubUc  assistance  pay  nents.  This  systOT  has 
always  been  and  wlU  iontlnue  to  be  baeed  on 
a  needs  test  under  H.]  1. 13080. 

l-thlnk-tt  is  obvlois  that  no  administra- 
tion wouUH>ropoee  n  t  would  Congr«-MBnact 
any  such  proposal  a .  the  one  described  by 
the  circular  to  whlcl   you  refer. 


The  local  social 
in  the  Waterbury 
the  anonjnnous 
and  also  explain 
Social  Security 
include  at  this 
copy  of  an  article 
Waterbury,  Conn 
gust  24, 1968: 

Social  Sictjutt 


4»curlty  administrator 

lonn..  area  described 

campaign  as  a  "hoax." 

ne<    the  genesis  of  the 

An  endments  of  1967.  I 

pont  in  the  Recohd  a 

■^ch  appeared  in  the 

Republican  on  Au- 


F  .TIB  Called  Hoax  bt 


StnLIVAM 

COD  tents 


iflyjr 


■trpe 


oil  dais 


potted 


Describing  the 
flyer  now  circulating 
as  a  hoax,  the  local 
trator  said  Friday 
BUl  5710  as  the  fiyei 

Although  Social 
seen  a  copy  of  the 
bill  provides  for  the 
curlty  to  a  welf are-t  _ 
la  aMumed.  It  poln^ 
ohangea  of  Social 
right  to  a  need. 

Social  security 
blllty  as  completely 
ently  exists,  they  8al( . 
Bdward  A.  Sulllvai  i 
manager   In 
urging  people  to  wr  t 
and  senators  are 
and  ofllcee. 

Sullivan  explalne< 
cles  have  been 
boards,  some  have 
newspapers  and  som  9 
the  street  or  place^ 
wipers. 

Misled  by  the 
to  their  senators  anjl 
been  Informed  that 
erroneous.  Sullivan 

He  noted  that 
flyer  Identifies  as  tb^ 
not  before  the  < 
Bill  6710  over  a  . 
have  done  any  of  th  t 
flyer,  he  said 

The  House  Ways 
after  hearing  an 
the  measure, 
gave  It  a  new 
It  passed  the  Houie 
signed  Into  law  by 
"This   Is   the  U 
"that  Increased  sod^ 
nearly  34  million . 
benefit  rolls  by  IS 
300.000  additional 


House 


Confress 


amen<  led 
nuni>er. 
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payment*— that  added  new  Uedicare  bene- 
fits—and that  made  many  other  slgnlfloant 
improvements  In  Social  Seetirlty." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  dlaoover  how  this  campidgn  began,  or 
who  is  behind  it.  but  I  think  that  it 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  at  this  time  in  the  event  that 
they  are  faced  with  similar  misrepre- 
sentations. I  hope  that  this  hoax  is  above 
the  realm  of  pcullsan  politics,  but  in  any 
case  am  confident  that  it  will  be  recog- 
nized for  the  sham  it  is. 


September  5,  1968    I      September  5,  1968 


told  the  mother.  A  member  of  the  9th  In- 
fantry Division,  he  had  enlisted  June  7, 1007, 
hU  mother  said. 

Private  Dyson  was  graduated  from  ICont- 
gocnery  mils  Junior  School  and  worked  as  a 
helper  on  a  truck  for  a  hoepltol  supplies  firm, 
Mrs.  Dyson  said. 


of  an  anonymous 

In  the  Waterbury  area 

loclal  security  admlnls- 

ifcat  there  Is  no  House 

alleges. 

SBCurlty  officials  havent 
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e  program.  Further.  It 

out  the  bill  provides 

from  an  earned 
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labeled  the  possl- 

ralse.  No  such  bill  pres- 

,.  Social  Seciirlty  district 

WaterlJury.   sadd    that   artlclea 

;e  to  their  congressmen 

b^lng  posted  In  factorlea 

that  some  of  the  artl- 

on   public  bulletin 

jeen  reprinted  In  plant 
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under  car  windshield 
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There  was  a  House 
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and  Means  Committee. 

e^^tenslve  consideration  of 

House  Bill  6710  and 

As  House  Bill  12080. 

and  Senate  and  was 

]  tealdent  Johnson  Jan.  2. 

iefl  Islatlon."   Sullivan   said, 

od  kl  security  benefits  of  the 

pe<  iple  on  the  social  security 
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FIVE  PROM  STATE  DIE  IN  VIETNAM 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MAXTLAMD 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE8KNTATIVKS 

Thursday.  September  5,  1968 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, , 
five  Marylanders  were  recently  killed  In 
action  in  Vietnam.  They  were:  L.  Cpl. 
Donald  L.  McClanahan.  Pvt.  Leslie  M 
Dyson,  L.  Cpl.  Ernest  Postorlno.  1st  Sgt. 
Clarence  Pulton,  and  Cpl.  Jimmie  J. 
Richardson.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
courage  of  these  men  and  to  honor  their 
memory  by  includtag  the  following  article 
intheRxcoRo: 

Fivx  From  State  Da  in  VirrMAM.  Incltjbino 
Khxsanh  Subvivor 
Five  Marylanders.  Including  a  Glen  Bumie 
Army  man  who  survived  the  siege  at  Khe 
Sanh.  have  been  killed  In  action,  the  Defense 
Department  announced  yesterday. 
The  five  are: 

Marine  Lance  Cpl.  Donald  L.  McClanahan. 
19.  son  of  Everett  L.  McClanahan.  1314  Oate- 
wlck  road.  Glen  Bumle. 

Army  Pvt.  Leslie  M.  Dyson  Jr..  19.  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  M.  Dyson.  Sr..  8617  AUe- 
ghaney  avenue,  Takoma  Park. 

Marine  Lance  Cpl.  Ernest  Postorlno.  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  Postorlno.  4209 
Southend  road,  Rockvllle. 

Army  1st  Sgt.  Clarence  Fulton,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Inez  L.  Fulton,  4002  West  Franklin 
street,  Baltimore. 

Army  Cpl.  Jlmmle  J.  Richardson,  son  of 
Mr.  Greer  L.  Richardson.  1121  Bast  Balti- 
more street,  Baltimore. 

Mr.  McClanahan  said  his  son  contracted 
malaria  and  was  hospitalized  for  a  brief  time 
at  Khesanh.  He  had  been  wounded  In  Feb- 
ruary In  the  right  leg  while  on  patrol  at  the 
outpost  In  the  northern  part  of  South  Viet- 
nam, the  father  said  his  son  told  hUn  in  let- 
ters home. 

Corporal  McClanahan  was  klUed  August  26 
while  serving  with  the  Ist  Marine  DlvWon 
as  an  assistant  machine  gunner,  the  father 
was  notified. 

"He  never  complained  about  the  fighting. 
The  only  thing  he  ever  complained  about  In 
his  letters  was  carrying  machlnegun  ammu- 
nition, mortar  shells  and  his  regular  gear." 
Mr.  McClanahan  said. 

His  son  was  sent  to  Vietnam  at  the  end 
of  January  after  enlisting  about  a  year  be- 
fore that.  He  described  his  son  aa  an  ardent 
hunter  and  fisher. 

Private  Dyson's  mother  received  a  letter 
from  him  the  day  he  died,  August  27.  He  had 
been  sent  to  Vietnam  only  about  six  weeks 
ago  after  finishing  paratroop  training,  she 
said. 

"I  came  pretty  close  to  being  shot  last 
week,"  Private  Dyson  wrote.  He  also  said  he 
had  been  sent  out  on  patrol  often  and  had 
been  In  at  least  one  ambush. 

He  died  as  a  result  of  chest  and  stomach 
wounds  received  In  a  flreflght.  Army  offlcen 


STATEMENT  BY  GEORGE  J.  BURGER, 
JR..  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OP 
INDEPENDENT  BUSINESS.  BEFORE 
THE  ECONOMIC  AFFAIRS  SUB- 
COMMITTEE OF  THE  REPUBLI- 
CAN  PLATFORM  COMMITTEE 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or  cALiFoairiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRB3ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  5.  196S 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
today's  world  of  giant  corporate  enter- 
prise mergers,  it  is  well  to  take  occasional 
note  of  the  contribution  to  our  continu- 
ing economic  prosperity  by  the  small  in- 
dependent businessmen.  An  excellent 
summary  of  this  contribution,  as  well  as 
a  proposed  legislative  program,  was  re- 
cently tendered  to  the  Republican  plat- 
form committee  by  the  representative  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  a  professional  association  rep- 
resenting over  257.000  members.  Inso- 
much as  the  federation  maintains  its 
national  hesidquarters  in  my  district.  I 
am  pleased  to  Insert  this  statement  in  the 
Record  for  review  by  our  colleagues: 

Statement  bt  George  J.  Borcer,  Jr.,  Asswr- 

ANT    TO    THE    PRESttENT,    NATIONAL    FEDIKA- 

TioN    OF    Independent    Business,    Betorc 
THE  Economic  Affairs  Subcommiti'ee  of 

THE   REPtrBLICAN    PUkTFORM    COMMlrTEX 

We  are  convinced  that  the  key  to  a  sound 
nation  and  to  a  meaningful  approach  to  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  ghettos  lies 
with  small.  Independent  business  and  pro- 
fessional enterprise. 

Our  conviction  Is  based — ^not  on  blue  sky- 
but  on  hard  facts — facts  disclosed  by  more 
than  26  years  of  questioning  independent 
business  and  professional  people  concerning 
1,000  bills  and  issues  that  have  been  before 
succeeding  Congresses— and  facts  disclosed 
by  over  7  years  of  Increasingly  Intense  eco- 
nomic surveys  among  our  membership.  This 
year  we  will  cover.  In  our  sxirvey,  over  260,000 
Individual  Independent  buslnees  and  profes- 
sional enterprises  located  in  aU  areas  of  the 
country,  active  In  ail  lines  of  enterprise  and 
at  aU  levels  of  each  line.  We  wlU  receive  re- 
sponses from  more  than  100,000  of  these 
enterprises.  In  other  words,  our  recommenda- 
tions are  based  on  what  actual  operating  In- 
dependents teU  us.  To  know  a  business  or 
professional  enterprise  you  have  to  ask  a  man 
Who  owns  one. 

Thus,  let  us  consider  the  true  picture.  De- 
spite the  weight  of  laws,  regulations,  taxes 
and  edicts  and  whims  of  bureaucracy  on 
many  levels,  there  still  miraculously  exist: 
6,000,000  smaller,  independent  business  and 
professional  enterprises  which  account  for: 
73%  of  national  retaU  sales;  73%  of  national 
wholesale  sales;  82%  of  the  construction  ac- 
tivity; 80%  of  the  service  function;  34%  of 
the  manufactured  value  added  to  the  econ- 
omy each  year. 

These  are  the  cold  statistics.  Now  let's  look 
at  the  human  Involvement — people. 

These  smaller,  independent  business  and 
professional  enterprises  provide  34  million 
Jobe— or  half  of  our  civilian  employment. 
Restated  In  another  way,  six  out  of  every  ten 
American  famUlea  depend  on  small  business 


for  a  Uvellhood.  Thus,  small  buslnees  U  every- 
body's business. 

Senator  Winston  Prouty  puU  It  thU  way: 
'•Over  the  years  the  pbenomlnal  growth  of 
the  economy  m  the  United  States  hae  In  large 
measure  been  the  result  of  Individual  In- 
centive. Our  system  of  government  has  made 
It  possible  for  small  entrepreneurs,  men 
with  abUlty,  InltUttve  and  a  wUUngness  to 
run  risks,  to  found  and  expand  their  own 
business  enterprises.  This  has  meant  jobs 
for  an  expanding  population  In  our  country 
and  the  highest  standard  of  living  In  the 
world.  Some  of  these  once  small  businesses 
have  grown  into  great  corporations  and  on 
the  whole  this  has  been  good  for  the  country. 
But  If  the  time  ever  comes  when  the  UtUe 
man  with  Initiative  and  competence  is  un- 
able to  make  It  on  his  own.  then  the  whole 
fabric  of  our  society  wUl  be  drastically  al- 
tered." 

Here  are  the  recommendations:  First,  that 
there  be  enacted  measures  which  will  en- 
courage the  development  of  the  economically 
under-developed  regions  of  America.  By  a 
majority  of  SS^o  the  nation's  Independent 
businessmen  support  the  bill  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Small  Business  Committee. 
Joe  Evlns.  to  encourage  establishment  of  new 
employment — providing  enterprises  In  rural 
areas  through  tax  Incentives. 

Note:  This  measure  calls  for  NO  new  ap- 
propriations. It  only  calU  for  reasonable  pro- 
visions for  partial  tax  credits  on  taxes  that 
at  present  are  non-existent. 

There  are  also  other  benefits. 

1.  Not  growing  ghettos,  but  better  living 
for  aU  through  providing  more  job  oppor- 
tunities throughout  the  land,  to  curb  the 
migration  to  the  big  cities,  with  no  cost  to 
the  taxpayers,  and  .  .  . 

2.  Better  health  at  less  cost,  controlling 
the  twin  hazards  to  national  health  today- 
created  largely  by  concentrated  packed  masses 
of  humanity:  water  pollution  and  air  pollu- 
tion. 

3.  Plus  help  for  the  American  farmer. 
Rural  economic  development  would  mean 
redistribution  of  consunUng  units  for  shorter 
hauls  to  points  of  easier  access,  permit- 
ting the  farmer  a  greater  share  of  the  con- 
sumer food  dollar  now  eaten  by  transpor- 
tation costs. 

Second,  the  "Plowback  Allowance"  Is  ur- 
genUy  needed.  This  legislation,  first  spon- 
sored by  all  members  of  the  Senate  SmaU 
Buslnees  Committee,  would  permit  a  busi- 
ness before  taxes,  to  put  back  Into  opera- 
tions 20%  of  a  year's  profits,  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  $30,000  In  one  year.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  Independent  buslneesmen  report  this 
would  result  In  the  expansion  of  buslnees 
and  employment. 

Here's  why. 

1.  Independent  enterprise  working  capital 
has  been  badly  clipped.  WhUe  the  "off- 
agaln,  on-agaln"  7%  Investment  Incentive 
has  been  helpful  for  needed  machinery  and 
equipment,  governmental  policy  has  helped 
to  create  an  even  greater  problem:  that  of 
maintaining  Inventories  and  accounts  re- 
celvablee.  Rising  coeto  have  eroded  working 
capital. 

High  Interest  rates  (averaging  nationally 
6.7%  by  mld-1968)  discourage  borrowing 
when  according  to  Dun  ft  Bradstreet,  the 
median  profit  in  ratio  to  salee  Is  1.09%. 

The  preeiuned  temporary  loss  of  taxes  Is 
low  compared  to  the  permanent  tax  loss 
that  UTill  result  If  small  business  can  no 
longer  keep  up  In  financing  Its  Inflation 
created  requlremenU  .  .  .  especially  If  and 
when  tbe  Vietnam  war  ends. 

Or  In  human  terms  . . . 

2.  Four  years  of  Federation  surveys  1964 
through  1867  show  6.120,000  new  Jobe 
created. 

14>00.000  were  created  In  1964  In  the  favor- 
able climate  created.  In  important  part,  by 
the  1968  optional  additional  depreciation  «!• 
actment  and  the  1083  7%  Inveetment  Credit. 
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1.700,000  were  created  m  1966  before  the 
high  level  of  escaUtlon  In  Vietnam. 

1300.000  were  creat«l  In  1986  when  68% 
of  all  respondents  answered  "yes"  to  the 
question,  "Could  you  take  uneklUed  people 
into  your  buslnees  and  be  prepared  to  train 

them?"  „-- 

In  1967  new  Job  creation  eroded  to  220,- 

000.  „  _» 

Why?  The  answer  U  m  two  parts.  One  part 
is  that  the  erosion  of  working  capital  through 
higher  Interest  rates  and  higher  costs  encased 
independent  business  in  a  straltjacket. 

Unless  the  climate  for  Independent  enter- 
prise quickly  Improves,  peace  In  Vietnam 
could  create  chaos. 

Second,  these  bustoees  and  professional 
people  recommend  strongly  that  the  .urge  to 
merge  be  submerged.  The  appalling  rash  of 
mergers,  particularly  those  called  conglom- 
erate mergers  represents  an  alarmingly  un- 
healthy concentration  of  economic  power. 
While  many  hold,  with  some  truth,  the  villain 
in  this  tragedy  U  the  big  greedy  corporation, 
there  is  an  even  bigger  villain  Involved. 

This  is  the  inheritance,  estate  or  death 
taxes  These  taxes  by  any  name  have  sounded 
the  death  knell -for  many  famUy-owned,  or 
closely  held  enterprises.  Valuations,  placed 
on  today's  Inflated  prices,  often  result  In 
death  duties  far  exceeding  the  cash  on  hand. 
This  results  In  one  of  two  things: 

1  Either  on  death  of  a  principal,  the  busi- 
ness must  be  liquidated  to  meet  the  death 
taxes,  or, 

2  In  anticipation  of  such  an  occurrence, 
the  small  firm  actively  seeks  the  security  re- 
sulting in  an  exchange  of  Its  value  for  the 
stock  of  a  big  corporation. 

With  votes  as  high  as  66 r<;,  the  nations 
independent  businessmen  request  practical 
amendments  to  the  estate,  or  death  tax  laws. 
After  all,  the  entire  amount  collected  Fed- 
erally by  this  tax,  up  to  this  year,  has  not 
equaled  an  average  year's  foreign  aid  expend- 
iture. ^_    ^ 

AddltlonaUy,  In  the  area  of  antitrust  we 
urge  that  (a)  there  be  enacted  a  law  or  laws 
which  will  provide  a  means  of  curbing  unfair 
price  discriminations  which  occur  In  dual 
distribution  systems— systems  In  which  a 
supplier  sells  both  through  independently- 
owned  outiets  and  suppUer-ovmed  outlets 
which  are  competitive  with  the  Independ- 
ently-owned outlets,  and  (b)  the  position  of 
Assistant  Attorney  General  In  charge  of  the 
Justice  Department's  Antitrust  Division  be 
made  more  permanent  than  It  Is  at  present— 
the  short  tenures  In  this  position  (within 
the  past  10  years  there  have  been  five  dif- 
ferent Assistant  Attorneys  General)  does  not, 
m  our  estimation,  provide  a  setting  that  Is 
conducive  to  a  strong,  continuing  anti- 
monopoly  enforcement  program. 

Third,  these  buslnees  and  professional  peo- 
ple ask  that  youth  be  given  a  chance.  Late  in 
1966  Congress  again  amended  the  Wage/Hour 
law  which  is  the  second  reason  for  the  high 
drop  in  new  Job  creation  In  1967.  Federation- 
collected  data  from  continuous  surveys  show 
conclusively  this  law  forced  out  of  gainful 
employment.  1,212.000  people  composed  of  the 
aged,  ttie  handicapped,  the  crippled;  but  over 
and  beyond  this  sad  fact  that  can  be  reUted 
to  statistical  study  U  the  sadder  fact  that  un- 
told thousands  of  Job  opportunltiee  were 
cloeed  to  youth  everyirtiere.  This  much  we  do 
know — the  rate  of  unemployment  among 
teenagers  today  Is  double  that  of  1963.  This 
Is  weU  documented,  not  by  theory,  or  ab- 
stractions, but  by  our  files  of  hundreds  of 
personally  signed  reports  by  employers. 

What  Independent  buslnees  and  profes- 
sional people  desire  la  to  encourage  on  the 
part  of  youth  meanlngfiU  Involvement  In 
society— rather  than  alienation— through 
Jobe. 

Independent  bualneM  Is  wUUng  to  resume 
Ita  classical  role  with  youth,  which  Is: 

1.  Teaching  unskilled  youth  proper  work 
hablti. 
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2.  Starting  their  training  m  a  vocation. 
But  independent  buslneesmen  must  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  pay  commenstirate  with  pro- 
ductivity, and  oommunlty  economic  circum- 
stances. Thus,  teenagers  should  be  exempt 
from  the  minimum  wage  provisions  of  the 
laws.  Bear  In  mind  68%  of  the  nation's  in- 
dependent firms  have  said  they  are  willing 
to  employ  and  train  the  unskilled  without 
one  cent  of  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Government  should  not  be  permitted  to 
interfere  with  this  process.  Crocodile  teare 
and  impassioned  TV  pleas  to  hire  the  young- 
sters cannot  supplant  the  old  maxim  that 
the  laborer  must  be  worthy  of  hU  hire. 

Fourth,  these  business  and  professional 
people  hold  that  unrestrained  union  power 
is  capable  of  creating  economic  Infanticide. 
While  there  is  a  proper  place  for  unionism 
in  our  society,  the  present  lack  of  llmltotlons 
on  union  power  Is  perpetuating  the  economic 
colonialism  existing  in  huge  areas  of  this 
nation  with  the  result  that  workers,  in  order 
to  work,  must  of  necessity  exist  In  crowded 
Industrial  centers. 

The  Independent  businessmen  have  voted 
by  a  majority  of  80%  In  favor  of  the  bUU 
Introduced  by  Congressman  David  Martin  to 
prohibit  nationwide  labor  bargaining  where- 
by a  lew  big  corporations  and  a  few  labor 
leaders  dictate  the  basic  labor  laws  of  the 
land.  This  has  killed  new  enterprise  aborning. 
A  free  economy,  a  growing  economy,  the 
attack  on  the  ghettos,  requires  that 
employer-employee  relations  be  on  a  more 
flexible  local  basis,  alUed  more  closely  to 
local  problems  and  conditions. 

Fifth,  our  members  tirge  that  there  be  an 
automatic  approach  to  imports.  American 
business  must  be  placed  on  a  competitive 
basis  in  the  domestic  market  and  protected 
against  Inroads  of  Imports  produced  at  low 
labor  costs. 

Voting  among  independent  businesses 
shows  60%  oppose  a  quota  system  on  im- 
ports on  the  basis  this  places  the  economy 
ruder  control  of  bureaucrats  who  are  the 
least  qualified  to  deal  in  thU  area.  But  by  a 
majority  of  80%  they  support  the  Congres- 
sional proposals  to  peg  tariffs  to  differentials 
in  labor  coeU  between  the  U.S.  and  nation 
of  origin  of  Imports. 

This  would  not  only  keep  the  market  free 
on  an  even  competitive  basis,  but  also,  by 
serving  as  an  encouragement — hopefully — to 
foreign  producers  to  raise  their  wage  rates, 
would  enhance  the  ability  of  foreign  labor  to 
purchase  American  goods. 

Sixth,  they  firmly  believe  that  small  busi- 
ness can  play  an  important  role  In  solving 
the  balance  of  trade  problem.  Federation 
surveys  show  that  4%  of  Independent  firms 
engage  In  export.  It  is  our  beUef  this  activity 
could  be  substantially  expanded  to  the  bene- 
fit of  aU.  WhUe  we  are  conscious  of  aids 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
they  have  not  been  sufficlentiy  published; 
neither  do  they  surmotmt  the  big  barrier 
to  export  expansion. 

One  principal  barrier  to  such  expansion  Is 
InabUlty  to  finance  export  shipments  of 
great  value  In  expanding  exporting  by  the 
Independent  sector  of  our  economy. 

Seventh,  our  members  recommend  that 
full  recognition  be  accorded  Independent, 
smaller  business  and  professional  enterprise. 
While  the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business  has  long  been  most  apprecia- 
tive of  the  fine  research  and  study  functions 
performed  by  the  Select  SmaU  Business  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  it  holds 
most  urgent  that  both  of  these  bodies  be 
equipped  with  legislative  authority,  to  per- 
mit the  problems  of  small  buslnees  to  be  re- 
ferred directiy  to  the  elected  representatives 
for  vote  .  .  .  the  same  privilege  that  Is  given 
labor,  agriculture,  and  other  Important  seg- 
mente  of  the  economy.  ThU  urgency  is  recog- 
nized and  supported  by  many  Congreaalonal 
leaders. 

These  same  business  and  professional  peo- 
ple recommend  with  equal  urgency  that  the 
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of  PrussU.  so  did  SUlln  and  Hltlwr  rewsh  an 
understanding  when  on  a«rd  August  19M 
they  concluded  in  Moscow  their  pact  to  par- 
tition Poland.  ^    ^ 

"Already  prepared  for  hostmtles,  the  troops 
of  Naal  Oermany  invaded  the  Polish  BepubUe 
a  few  days  after  this  agreement  was  signed. 
At  the  height  of  bitter  fighting  when 
Poland's  armed  forces,  attacked  from  the 
west,  north  and  south,  fought  for  every  foot 
of  their  native  land  and  Inflicted  severe  loeses 
upon  the  Invaders,  Russian  troops  treach- 
erously struck  from  the  east  and.  In  the 
outcome,  the  two  highly  imperlallsUc  coun- 
tries delimited  a  boundary  between  them- 
selves which  ran  through  the  very  heart  of 
the  Polish  Republic's  territories.  It  was  short- 
lived, for  that  matter.  By  1941,  war  broke 
out  between  the  two  enemies  of  Poland. 

"The  World  War  which  broke  out  twenty- 
nine  years  ago  bid  fair  to  be  a  struggle  to 
assure  the  freedcon  of  man,  the  freedom  and 
Independence  of  nations,  and  respect  for  law 
In  International  life. 

"Such  were  the  alms  presented  to  the 
world  in  1941  by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  to  which  the 
other  allied  Powers  acceded.  Unfortunately, 
although  Soviet  Russia  likewise  Joined  in 
this  declaration  when  the  German  attack 
thrust  her  against  her  own  wm  into  the 
allied  camp,  these  alms  were  lost  to  sight 
owing  to  Stalin's  cunning  and  the  short- 
sighted policies  of  the  Western  state«nen. 
Thus  today,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  hostilities  ceased,  the  world  stlU  awaits 
the  longed-for  peace. 

"Division  of  the  world  Into  spheres  of  in- 
fluence has  thrust  \mder  the  rule  of  Rus- 
sian neo-colonlallsm — as  the  modem  Incar- 
nation of  the  old  Imperialism  of  Moscow— the 
east-central  European  nations  despite  their 
long  history.  And  this  at  a  time  when  the 
colonies  of  the  Western  Powers  were  relin- 
quished, when  new,  mdependent  States  arose 
upon  artificially  delimited  African  terri- 
tories with  no  traditions  of  Statehood.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Iron  Curtain  descended  In 
the  heart  of  Europe,  dividing  the  Old  World 
into  a  free  and  a  captive  group  of  countrlee. 
"Freedom  is  Indivisible.  It  Is  not  possible 
to  enjoy  freedom  in  one  country  when  l)aslc 
human  rights  are  vloUted  in  a  neighbouring 
one.  There  can  be  no  freedom  In  the  world 
when  one  nation  rules  over  another  as  in- 
ternational cooperation,  upon  which  world 
peace  depends,  can  be  buUt  up  solely  on  the 
basis  of  voluntary  commitments  of  nations. 

"There  can  be  no  peace  in  the  world  with- 
out a  Poland  free  and  Independent  In  com- 
pany with  the  other  nations  of  east-central 
Europe. 

"We  should  propagate  this  truth  and  strive 
that  world  public  opinion  comprehend  how 
essenUal  Its  realisation  U.  and  to  this  end  we 
unplore  Ahnlghty  God  to  bless  our  efforts. 

"AUGUST  Zalxski. 
"London,  September  1,  196$." 
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Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  VB.  Congreas  and  the 
American  people  the  fine  schedule  of 
cultural  events  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art  in  the  month  of 
September  1968. 

The  schedule  follows: 


•Painting  of  the  week:  Corot.  A  View  near 
Volterra  (Chester  Dale  Collection)  Gallery  89. 
Tuea.  through  Sat.  12:00  tc  2:00;  Sun.  1:00  tc 
3:30. 

Tour-  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00,  1:00  &  3:00. 
Sun.  12:00  &  2:30. 

Sunday  film:  Henry  V,  Lectiure  Hall  2:30. 

MONDAY,    SETT.    S    THEOUOH     SUNDAY,     8KFT.    8 

Labor  Day  film:  Henry  V.  Lecture  Hall, 
Monday  2:30. 

•  Painting  of  the  week:  Philippe  de  Cham- 
pagne. Omer  Talon  (Samuel  H.  Kress  Collec- 
tion) GaUery  M,  Tues.  through  Sat.  12:00  & 
2:00;  Sun.  3:30  &  8:00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Church.  Art.  Rotunda. 
Tues.  through  Sat.  1 :00;  Sun.  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  3:00.  Mon. 
(Labor  Day)  1:00;  Sun.  5:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  Why  Were  They  Wrong?— 
19th-century  Art  Criticiam  Re-examined. 
Quest  Speaker:  Sterling  A.  CalUsen,  Professor 
of  Art,  Pace  College,  New  Tork,  New  York. 
Lecture  HaU  4:00. 

MONDAY,    SEFT.    9,    THmOUOH    SUNDAY,    SETT.     15 

•PalnUng  of  the  week:  Jacques-Louis 
David.  JVopoZeon  in  His  Study  (Samuel  H. 
Kress  CoUectlon)  GaUery  58.  Tues.  through 
SatL  12:00  &  2:00;  Sim.  3:30  &  8:00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Court  Art.  Rotunda, 
Tues.  through  Sat.  1 :00;  Sun.  2:30. 

Tour-  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  3:00;  Sun. 
5:00. 

Simday  lecture:  Continuity  in  the  Art  of 
idourd  Uanet,  Quest  Speaker:  8.  Lane  Pal- 
«on,  Jr.,  director,  WllUame  CoUege  Museum 
of  Art,  Wllllamstown,  Mass.,  Lecture  HaU 
4:00. 

Painting  of  the  week:  Manet.  The  Plum. 
(Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  MeUon)  Gallery 
71,  Tues.  through  Sat.  12:00  &  2:00;  Sun. 
3:30&8:00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Illusion  in  Art.  Rotunda, 
Tues.  through  Sat.  1 :00;  Sun.  2:30. 

Tour:  /ntroducWon  to  the  CoUeetion. 
Rotunda.  Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  3:00; 
Sim.  B:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  Michelangelo  and  Manner- 
ism. Quest  Speaker:  Earl  E.  Rosenthal,  Pro- 
fessor of  Art,  The  Unlvenlty  of  Chicago.  Chi- 
cago, Lecture  HaU  4:00. 

MONDAY,  SEPT.    9S,  THEOUOH  SUNDAY. 
SEPT.   39 

•Painting  of  the  week:  John  H.  Twaeht- 
man.  Winter  Harmony  (Gift  of  the  Avalon 
PoundaUon)  GaUery  80 A,  Tues.  through  Sat. 
12:00&2:00;  Sun.  8:30*6:00. 

Tovi  of  the  week:  The  Exhibition  of  Brit- 
Uh  PrinU.  Dratoings.  and  Water  Colors.  Cen- 
tral GaUery.  Tues.  through  Sat.  1:00;  Sun. 
2:  SO. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  CoUeetion. 
Rotunda,  Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  3:00: 
Sun.  5:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  A  New  Style  in  France  and 
England  Around  1830.  Quest  Speaker:  J. 
Haydn  Huntley.  Professor  of  Art  History. 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston.  nilnoU. 
Lecture  HaU  4:00. 

Sunday  concert:  National  Gallery  Orches- 
tra, Richard  Bales,  Conductor.  Zlna  Schlfl, 
Violinist,  East  Garden  Court  8:00. 

SFECXAI.    EXKamON 

On  display  this  month  in  the  Central  Gal- 
lery are  prints,  water  colors,  and  drawings 
by  British  artists  working  In  the  first  half 


•  11"  X  14"  reproductions  with  texts  for 
sale   this  week— 15o  each.    (If  maUed.  2«c 
t.) 
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of  the  twentteth  century.  Landscapes  and 
McKitectural  views  predominate  in  this  se- 
jSoTflrom  the  Rbeenwald  Collection. 
i.ABoa  DAY  rn.M 
air  Laurence  Ollvler-s  memorable  film  ver- 
sion of  Shakespeare's  Henry  V  wlU  *>•  •bown 
in  the  auditorium  at  2:30  pjn.  on  Sunday 
and  Monday  of  Labor  Day  week  end;  running 
time  U  2  hours  17  minutes. 

SUNDAY    EVENING    CONCB«TS 

Weekly  concerts  resume  September  29  at 
8  pjn.  under  the  direction  of  Richard  Bales 
in  the  East  Garden  Court. 

CHSIBTMAS    CATALOGUE 

The  1988  caUlogue  of  NaUonal  Gallery 
Christmas  cards  Is  now  available  and  may  be 
reauested  from  the  Publications  Office  by 
mall  or  telephone  (737-4215,  ext.  217). 


NEW    REPEODUCnONB 

Color  Postcards:  Amadeo,  Kneeling  ■*«»«'; 
Gentlleschl,  Saint  CeciUa  and  an  Angel;  El 
Oreco,  The  Holy  Family:  Hicks.  The  ComeU 
Farm:  Index  of  American  Design,  Carrousel 
Reindeer;  Mtao  da  Flesole,  Madonna  and 
Child;  John  Toole,  SkaUng  Scene. 

RECOEDED  TOUB8 

The  Director's  Tour.  A  45-mlnute  tour  of 
20  National  GaUery  masterpieces  selected  and 
described  by  John  WaUer,  Director.  The 
portable  tepe  units  rent  for  25c  for  one  per- 
son, 35c  lor  two.  AvalUble  In  EnglUh.  French, 
Spanish,  and  German. 

Tour  of  Selected  GalUries.  A  dUcusslon  of 
works  of  art  In  28  gaUerles.  Talks  In  each 
room,  which  may  be  taken  In  any  order  last 
approximately  15  minutes.  The  small  radio 
receiving  sets  rent  for  25c. 


CAXXEXY   HOUBS 

Weekdays  and  Sunday,  September  1,  10 
a  m  to  5  p.m.  Remaining  Sundays.  12  noon 
to  10  pjn.  Admission  U  free  to  the  Gallery 
and  to  all  programs  scheduled. 

CArBTEEIA    HOUBS 

Weekdays  and  Sunday.  September  1. 
Luncheon  Service  11  a.m.  to  2  p.m.;  Snack 
Service  2  p.m.  to  4  p.m:  Remaining  Sundays. 
Dinner  Service  2  pm.  to  7  p.m. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  Oallerys  edu- 
cational services  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Educational  Office  or  telephoned  to  737-4215, 

All  concerts,  with  intermission  talks  by 
members  of  the  National  Gallery  Staff,  are 
broadcast  by  Stotlon  WGMS-AM  (570)  and 
PM  (103.6). 


SENATE—  Friday,  September  6,  1968 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  September  5, 1968) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  am.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

Rev  Edward  B.  Lewis,  DJD.,  pastor, 
Capitol  Hill  United  Methodist  Church. 
Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  gracious  and  loving  Lord,  we  stop 
for  a  moment  to  seek  guidance  and  in- 
spiration for  this  day. 

We  need  guidance  of  the  highest  intel- 
ligence because  we  see  how  many  times 
we  have  wandered  in  the  wilderness 
of  Ignorance.  We  have  not  understood 
Thee;  we  have  not  understood  ourselves; 
we  have  not  imderstood  our  neighbors. 
Thus,  we  pray  for  guidance  in  a  world 
of  confusion  and  distress. 

We  seek  inspiration  for  Uving.  The 
thrill  and  joy  of  Uving  are  needed  in  our 
experience  as  we  seek  balance  and  solu- 
tion to  the  tragedies  of  war.  hunger, 
injustice,  and  hate.  Inspired  living  comes 
from  a  heart  that  is  fed  with  Ood's  love. 
For  this  inspiration  we  pray. 

Bless  all  leaders  of  government  witn 
that  guidance  and  inspiration  from  the 
most  high.  May  they  feel  the  strength 
for  their  tasks.  Strengthen  this  Nation 
under  God,  direct  this  world  which  is 
Thy  creation,  and  love  us.  Thy  children, 
forever.  We  pray  in  the  Master's  name. 
Amen.  

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
September  5, 1968,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  12th  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Surgeon  General  on 
the  Health  Research  Faculties  Con- 
struction Program  for  FY  1967. 

The  effectiveness  of  current  medical 
practice  rests  largely  upon  discoveries 
of  medical  research— an  activity  which 
must  continue  to  grow  if  we  are  to  bring 
better  health  and  a  fuUer  Ufe  to  all 
Americans.  Since  1956,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment—Uirough  the  Health  Research 
Facilities  Program— has  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  providing  funds  for  con- 
structing and  equipping  health  research 
faciUties.  During  that  period,  the  Healtn 
Research    Facilities    Construction    Pro- 
gram has  provided  over  $400  million  In 
matching^  grants  to  about  400  univer- 
sities, hospitals,  and  research  institu- 
tions in  all  50  States  of  the  Nation. 

This  program  has  been  a  vital  part  of 
our  efforts  to  increase  man's  under- 
standing of  disease  and  human  develop- 
ment. It  complements  the  Federal 
Government's  continuUig  support  of 
health  research,  which  has  grown  from 
il  billion  in  1963  to  nearly  $15  billion 
today  65  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
expenditures  for  biomedical  research. 
This  program  has  also  been  an  un- 
portant  part  of  our  overaU  effort  to 
assure  that  the  benefits  of  modem  medi- 
cine are  available  to  all  of  our  people. 
To  reach  this  goal,  we  have  In  just  the 
last  four  years  enacted  over  30  new 
health  measures  and  increased  the  Fed- 
eral health  investment  from  $6  bilUon  to 
nearly  $14  billion  annually. 

It  is  accordingly  with  pleasure  that  I 
submit  to  the  Congress  the  12th  Annual 
Report  of  the  Surgeon  General  on  the 
Health  Research  PaclUttes  Construction 

Program. 

Ltndoh  B.  Johnson. 

The  WHin  House.  September  6.  1968. 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  biU  (HJl.  15045)  to  extend 
expiring  provisions  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


REPORT  OP  SURGEON  GENERAL- 
MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  fran  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Bartiett.  one  of  its 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill  (H.R.  15045)  to  extend  ex- 
piring provisions  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc 
Welfare.      ^^^^^^^___ 

DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS,   1969 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  18037)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  and  for  other 
purposes.  . .      ..  ^ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

biU.  ^^^__^^_ 

SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Governinent 
Operations  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Wltn- 
out  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider nominations  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. ^  __    TIT.*K 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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VB.  .iBMY 


The  assistant 
ceeded  to  read 
the  UJ9.  Aimy 

Mr.  BYRD  of 
ident,  I  ask  unanim 
nominations  be 

The  PRESIDENT 
out  objection,  the 
sldered  and 

Mr.    BYRD    of 
President.  I  ask 
the  President  be 
the  confirmation  of 

The  PRESIDENT 
out  objection,  it  is 


legislative  eleik  pro- 
suidry  nominations  in 


Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ipus  consent  that  the 

_        en  bloc. 
-  pro  tempore.  With- 
npminations  are  con- 
en  bloc. 
Neat   Virginia.   Mr. 
una  tilmous  consent  that 
im  nedlately  notified  of 
the  nominations, 
pro  tempore.  With- 
so  ordered. 


Weib 


com  idered( 


conflmed 


LEOISLATinE 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Wes  t 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous 
Senate  resume  the 
lative  business. 

The  PRESIDENT 
out  objeetion,  it  is 


consent  that  the 
cbnsideration  of  legls- 


;o 


DEPARTMENTS 
HEALTH 
FARE 


OP 
EDUC  ATION 


APPROPE  lATIONS, 


resuELed 


Depai  tments  i 


Wecb 


cal 


The  Senate 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  18017 
ati<xis  for  the 
Health,  Education, 
lated  agencies,  for 
June  30,  1969,  and 

Mr.  BYRD  of 
dent,  I  suggest  the 
and  I  ask  unanlmdus 
time  not  be  charged 

The  PRESIDENT 
out  objection,  it  is 

The  clerk  will 

The   assistant 
ceeded  to  call  the 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Weit 
dent,  I  ask  imanlmous 
order  for  the  quorum 

The  PRESIDINO 
LINGS  in  the  chair) 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of 
dent,  on  behalf  of 
I  yield  1  minute  on 
guished  Senator  f  r^m 
Dodd]. 


irol 


Weit 


GUN  CONTROL 
COMMITTEE — 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  1^01) 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr. 
the  Committee  on 
unanimous  consent 
company  S.  3633, 
United  States  Code 
control  of  the 
arms,  together  wltt 

The  PRESIDINC 
objection  it  is  so 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr. 
mous  consent  that 
the  desk  for  1  hour 
to  the  C(Mnmlttee 

The  PRESIDINC 
objection,  it  is  so 

Mr.  PASTORE 
President,  today 
Judiciary  reported 


SESSION 
Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 


pro  tempore.  Wlth- 
ordered. 


LABOR.     AND 
AND  WEL- 
1969 


the  consideration 
)  making  appnwri- 
jnents  of  Labor,  and 
1  tfid  Welfare,  and  re- 
flsoal  year  ending 
:  or  other  purposes. 
E  t  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
I  Lbsence  of  a  quorum, 
consent  that  the 
to  either  side, 
pro  tempore.  With- 
so  ordered, 
the  roll. 
idKislative  clerk  pro- 


Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 

consent  that  the 

call  be  rescinded. 

OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 

Wlthout  objection. 


with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
In  view  of  the  fact  we  are  In  an  emer- 
gency session,  when  the  matter  was 
brought  to  my  attention,  I  asked  the  di- 
rector of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  to  consult  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magmttson],  who 
is  now  campaigning  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
might  not  be  the  better  part  of  prudence 
to  waive  the  right  of  the  ccanmittee  to 
have  it  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  have  it  placed  on  the 
calendar,  so  the  Senate  can  work  its  will 
and  we  can  take  advantage  of  all  the  re- 
maining time  during  this  session. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  coiisent 
that  that  be  done. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  see  the  mi- 
nority leader  in  the  Chamber.  I  do  not 
see  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  committee  in  the  Chamber.  I  appear 
to  t>e  the  ranldng  Republican  member 
present.  This  comes  as  a  complete  sur- 
prise. I  suspect  it  is  perfectly  all  right, 
but  I  believe  we  should  consult  with  our 
leadership. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  matter  has  been 
taken  up  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  who  is  cam- 
paigning in  New  Hampshire,  and  he 
agrees. 

Also,  I  have  been  Informed  by  Mr. 
Lordan  that  all  the  Republican  members 
of  our  committee  have  been  consulted 
and  they  agree  with  it.  That  is  my  au- 
thority for  making  the  statement.  I  am 
doing  it  because  we  were  allowed  1  horn- 
to  make  this  Judgment,  and  in  1  minute 
that  1  hour  will  expire. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  that  part  of  the  previous  order 
is  vitiated,  and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

Mr.  MUNDT,  Under  those  circum- 
stances, I  will  not  object.  It  is  a  some- 
what imusual  proceeding,  I  must  say.  I 
take  the  word  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  that  it  has  been  cleared  all  the 
way. 


Vh-ghiia.  Mr.  Presi- 

the  majority  leader, 

the  bill  to  the  dlstin- 

Connecticut  [Mr. 


B|LL— REPORT  OF  A 
in)IVIDUAL  VIEWS 


Interstate 


F  resident,  on  behalf  of 

the  Judiciary,  I  ask 

to  file  a  report  to  ac- 

to   amend   title   18, 

to  provide  for  better 

traffic  in  flre- 

Indlvldual  views. 

OFFICER.  Without 

oidered. 

F  resident,  I  ask  unani- 
ihis  report  be  held  at 
before  being  referred 
^  Commerce. 

OFFICER.  Without 
ordered. 

sfbsequently  said:  Mr. 

Ccnnmittee  on  the 

ihe  so-called  gun  bill. 


tie 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA:    AN    EYEWIT- 
NESS ACCOUNT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  eye- 
witness accoimt  of  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion of  Czechoslovakia,  which  I  have 
just  received  from  Dr.  Paul  Saffo.  a 
longtime  friend,  who  now  lives  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  is  a  physician. 

Dr.  Saffo  was  bom  and  raised  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  where  his  family  still 
resides. 

After  graduating  from  Yale  Medical 
School,  he  took  a  graduate  course  at 
Charles  University  in  Prague.  He,  there- 
fore, knows  the  country  well  and  speaks 
the  language  fluently. 

Dr.  Saffo  and  I  have  been  friends  since 
our  student  days.  He  is  a  meticulously 
careful  observer,  and  this,  combined 
with  his  knowledge  of  the  Czech  lan- 
guage, makes  his  testimony  particularly 
valuable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  complete  text 
of  the  letter  which  Dr.  Saffo  sent  me  on 
September  1. 


I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  in 
particular  to  the  fact  that  the  story 
was  put  out  that  UJ3.  troops  were  going 
to  invade  Czechoslovakia  on  Augiist  23, 
and  I  would  also  call  their  attention  to 
Dr.  Saffo's  conclusion: 

We  must  make  ourselves  strong,  strong, 
strong,  no  matter  what  the  price.  Otherwise 
Ood  help  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SXPRMBKB    1,    1968. 

Dbak  Tom  :  I  arrived  via  London  to  Prague 
about  noon  on  Tuesday,  August  20th.  During 
the  night  of  August  21st — I  was  awakened  by 
aU  the  noises  that  tanks  made  on  Belgian 
blocks.  This  was  the  main  artery  to  Prague— 
and  35  KM.  away.  Becaxise  of  this  vantage 
point  and  because  I  visited  the  American 
Embassy  on  August  31,  22,  and  23 — I  had  a 
continuous  opportunity  to  observe  the  tre- 
mendous amoimt  of  Russian  motorized 
equipment.  I  also  watched  with  deep  concern 
the  behavior  of  the  Caech  people.  The 
Czechs  revealed  perfect  unity.  If  there  were 
any  Russian  sympathizers,  they  were  afraid 
to  reveal  themselves.  The  Czech  courage  was 
absolutely  tremendous.  They  were  constantly 
reminded  not  to  provoke  the  Russians.  On 
8-20.  I  saw  Russian  soldiers  wave  to  the 
populace  from  their  tanks.  Whistling  and 
clenched,  shaking  fists  was  their  derisive  an- 
swer. The  tempo  of  Czech  anger  rose  dally. 
Highway  signs  were  removed  or  pointed  in 
the  wrong  direction  or  painted  over.  I  never 
saw  the  tiniest  red  flag,  not  even  on  the  ofB- 
clal  Czecboslovaklan  Communist  Party  Head- 
quarters either  in  Prague  or  the  suburb  town 
of  Melnlk.  I  never  saw  the  slightest  demon- 
stration for  Russia  anywhere.  And  I  was  al- 
ways on  the  move.  In  Melnlk.  twelve  foot 
marble  monument  surmounted  by  a  Hammer 
&  Sickle  was  overturned  after  steel  rods  in 
its  base  were  sawed  through.  Day-ln  and 
day-out  these  soldiers  met  only  vituperation 
anger  and  hate.  In  Prague  itself,  the  people 
cltutered  aroiuid  tanks  five  and  six  deep. 
These  things  I  saw.  Also  I  listened.  They  told 
the  Russians  to  go  home,  they  didn't  need 
them.  The  underground  radio  stated  that  the 
Russian  Commander  considered  his  troops 
brain  washed.  He  wanted  complete  and  new 
replacements.  The  people  said — the  Russian 
soldiers  said  that  they  were  going  to  the  Suez 
Canal — ^that  U.S.  troops  were  going  to  Invade 
this  oountry  on  August  23.  What  I  saw  Tom, 
proved  to  me  that  Russia  was  aware  that 
Czechoslovakia  had  already  taken  Itself  out 
of  the  Commimist  orbit. 

Once  and  for  aU,  the  American  people 
should  understand  that  as  long  as  the  Rus- 
sian government  Is  as  It  Is  at  present — ^it  wUl 
never  change,  it  can  never  be  trusted.  We 
cannort  even  hope  for  peace.  We  must  make 
ourselves  strong,  strong,  strong,  no  matter 
what  the  price.  Otherwise  Ood  help  ua. 
Sincerely, 

Paul. 

P.S. — I  kept  a  diary.  I  wlU  have  Joan 
type  it. 


GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Daily  Herald-Bxamlner. 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  written  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam B.  Edgerton,  is,  in  my  opinion,  an 
excellent  appraisal  of  the  problem  of  gun 
abuse  in  the  United  States,  the  need  for 
corrective  measures,  and  the  positive  de- 
terrent effect  of  gun  control  laws. 

I  believe  that  the  concern  for  the  prob- 
lem of  gun  abuse,  as  expressed  by  Bir. 
Edgerton  and  millions  of  other  respon- 
sible Americans,  has  been  a  prime  factor 
which  has  been  most  helpful  in  moving 
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firearms  controls  through  the  Senate  and 
Into  law. 

Crime  and  violence  in  our  streets  and 
m  homes  and  places  of  business  is  one  of 
the  crucial  issues  of  our  times,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  enactment  of  enforceable 
and  Just  firearms  controls,  such  as  those 
recently  enacted  and  those  now  pending 
in  this  body,  will  do  much  to  curb  the 
scourge  of  violence  that  exists  in 
America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Edgerton's  letter  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ottn  Stand  Shot  Down 

To  the  EBtroa: 

ThU  letter  Is  written  In  the  hope  that  It 
will  be  read  by  aU  my  Hooeler  neighbors 
around  the  state  who  are  afraid  of  any  ef- 
fective gun-oontrol  law  and  think  it  would 
be  the  government's  first  step  toward  taking 
guns  away  from  everybody.  This  fear  is  ab- 
solutely unfovmded,  aa  anyone  who  will  ex- 
amine the  facts  for  himself  can  see.  But  un- 
fortunately, a  powerful  gun  lobby,  led  by  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  has  so  frightened 
a  great  many  decent,  reasonable  people  that 
they  really  do  believe  It. 

A  staff  member  of  the  Senate  Special  Sub- 
committee that  has  been  investigating  the 
need  for  gun  controls  said  this  not  long  ago 
about  the  people  who  are  so  afraid  of  laws  to 
regulate  firearms:  "These  sportsmen  are 
mostly  ordinary,  decent  fellows.  They  have  no 
idea  that  they  have  been  intentionally  mis- 
led for  someone  else's  personal  gain,  and  that 
they  are  indirectly  responsible  for  thoiisands 
and  thoTisands  of  xmnecessary  deaths  and 
injuries  every  year.  If  we  could  only  get  the 
truth  across  to  them,  they'd  back  us  all  the 
way." 

The  fact  is  that  In  spite  of  aU  the  propa- 
ganda by  the  gun  lobby  the  great  majority 
of  American  citizens  do  want  gun-control 
legislation.  The  Gallup  Polls  have  shown  for 
the  past  thirty  years  that  more  than  84  per 
cent  of  the  American  people  favor  effective 
gun  controls.  In  January  1967  a  Gallup  PoU 
showed  that  73  per  cent  of  all  Americans 
would  support  a  law  requiring  registration  of 
all  rifles  and  shotguns,  and  86  per  cent 
favored  a  law  requiring  registration  of  all 
handgims.  Even  a  majority  of  the  nation's 
gim  owners  favor  gun-contpol  laws.  A  Harris 
Survey  has  shown  that  66  per  cent  of  the  27 
million  white  Americans  who  own  guns  are 
in  favor  of  a  law  requiring  all  persons  to  reg- 
ister all  gun  purchases,  and  a  Oallup  Poll 
last  year  showed  that  60  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tion's gfun  owners  would  vote  In  favor  of  a 
law  requiring  a  police  permit  for  the  pmxhase 
of  any  gun. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  law  enforce- 
ment officials  In  our  country  have  been  on 
record  for  years  In  favor  of  gun-control  laws. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  has  favored  a 
law  requiring  Federal  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms. FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  long 
been  In  favor  of  gun  controls  and  has  stated: 
"Those  who  claim  that  the  avallat>mty  of 
flreamu  la  not  a  factor  In  murder  \n  this 
country  are  not  facing  reality  ...  a  review 
of  the  motives  for  murder  suggests  that  a 
readUy  accessible  gun  enables  the  perpetra- 
tors to  kill  on  impulse."  The  American  Bar 
Association  supports  strong  gun  controls.  So 
does  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  press,  includ- 
ing such  a  highly  respected  farm  publica- 
tion aa  the  127-year-old  Prairie  Farmer,  whose 
editor  made  a  surrey  covering  the  states  of 
Tn«n«w  and  nilnola  and  concluded:  "I  doubt 
very  much  that  the  gun  lobby  speaks  for  the 
American  people.  It  certainly  doesnt  speak 


for  the  urban  dtlaen  like  myself.  And  we  of- 
fer you  proof  from  paraonal  interview  polls 
that  it  does  not  qwak  for  midwestem 
farmers." 

What  Is  the  truth  atMUt  the  need  for  gun 
controla?  Here  are  some  facts  I  hope  my 
Indiana  neighbors  will  examine  carefully. 

In  the  United  States  there  were  6,562  mur- 
den  with  firearms  in  1966  and  7,700  In  1967; 
there  were  43,600  aggravated  assaiUto  with 
firearms  In  1866  and  66,000  in  1967;  there 
were  60,000  robberies  with  firearms  In  1966 
and  over  71,000  in  1967.  This  adds  up  to 
mon  than  110,000  gun  crimes  of  all  kinds, 
from  armed  robbery  to  murder.  In  the  United 
States  In  1966  and  more  than  133,000  in  1967. 
(I  won't  even  talk  about  the  10.407  suicides 
and  2,567  accidental  deaths  by  firearms  In 
1960.) 

How  does  this  compare  with  countries  ttiat 
require  gun  licensing  and  registration?  In 
Great  Britain,  which  has  one  fourth  as  many 
people  as  the  United  States,  instead  of  6,562 
gun  murders  in  1966  there  were  30 — about 
the  same  number  that  are  shot  to  death  in 
the  United  States  every  38  hours.  In  Prance, 
a  nation  of  enthusiastic  hunters  with  a  pop- 
ulation one  fourth  our  size  and  2  million 
hunting    rifles    and    shotguns    registered    m 
1967,  there  are  about  600  deaths  by  shooting 
each  year,  or  1  per  100,000  population— less 
than  a  third  of  the  rate  In  America.  In  Paris 
and  Its  suburbs,  with  6  million  people   (a 
little  more  than  the  population  of  Indiana), 
the    number    of    homicides    and    attempted 
homicides  with  firearms  has  been  going  down 
since  1962.  That  year  It  was  146;  in  1966  it 
was  only  76.  In  Japan,  with  98  million  people, 
almost  half  as  ntany  as  the  United  States, 
there  were  only  2,111  murders  of  all  kinds 
in  1967  and  only  37  of  these  involved  flre- 
arms.  In  Holland,  which  has  Just  about  three 
times  the  population  of  Indiana,  the  total 
number  of  gun  murders  for  the  entire  year 
of   1967  was  16.  and  for  a  period  of  three 
years  in  the  early    1960"s  there  was  not  a 
single  gun  murder  In  all  of  Holland. 

But  perhaps  somebody  may  argue  that  the 
lower  rate  of  gun  murders  In  all  those  coun- 
tries U  not  really  due  to  their  gun-control 
laws  but  Just  to  the  fact  that  In  those  coun- 
tries conditions  are  somehow  "different."  All 
right,  let's  look  closer  home.  Canada  Is  so 
close  and  similar  to  the  United  States  that 
the  Canadians  sometimes  wonder  whether 
they  aren't  little  more  than  the  fifty-flrst 
state  They  arc  a  nation  of  outdoorsmen  and 
himters,  an<^  they  have  even  more  great  open 
spaces  than  we  have.  But  they  also  have  reg- 
istration of  all  firearms.  With  a  population 
about  equal  to  that  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
and  Kentucky,  Canada  had  a  totel  of  281 
murders  of  aU  kinds  In  the  whole  year  1967. 
Of  these,  only  140  were  committed  by  fire- 
arms, or  an  average  of  .8  per  100.000. 

Tour  chances  of  getting  deliberately  shot 
to  death  are  nearly  5  times  greater  In  the 
United  States  than  in  Canada,  27  times 
greater  than  In  Holland,  29  times  greater 
tnan  In  West  Germany,  60  times  greater  than 
In  England,  and  89  times  greater  than  In 
Japan.  Why?  Are  the  people  In  all  those 
countries  more  moral  than  we  are?  More 
peaceful?  More  law-abiding?  I  refuse  to  be- 
lieve It.  I  am  convinced  that  the  difference 
between  us  and  all  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world  is  very  simple:  we  still  stubbornly  in- 
sist on  being  anarchists  when  it  comes  to  the 
control  of  firearms,  and  the  rest  of  the  civi- 
lized world  has  learned  better. 

The  firearm  anarchists  like  to  claim  that 
the  gun-control  laws  already  passed  by  some 
states  and  cities  do  not  really  make  any  dif- 
ference. But  the  facts  do  not  support  them. 
The  first  column  of  figures  In  the  table  be- 
low shows  the  percentage  of  murders  that 
were  conunltted  with  firearms  during  the 
period  from  1963  to  1966  In  each  of  the  states 
named.  "The  second  column  of  figures  shows 
the  overaU  murder  rate  per  100.000  popula- 
tion. 
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1.  StstM  w«h  |un  contralt:  ,,.  .  . 

Rhods  IslaiMl M  J-l 

MMSSChUMttS »  «■• 

NtwYork .a  <• 

New  Jersey *»  *•» 

Pennsytvinia *3  ».« 

2.  Statos  with  minimal  or  no 

tun  eontro«i: 

UuBiana g  »•» 

Aritona 66  6.1 

Nevada g  10.6 

Texas fl  91 

Mississippi "  9.7 

Again  let  me  ask  you:  are  the  people  in 
Mississippi  twice  as  murderous  by  nature  as 
the  people  in  New  York?  Are  the  people  In 
Nevada  three  times  as  murderous  as  the  peo- 
ple in  New  Jersey?  Or  Is  it  the  gun-control 
laws  that  make  your  chances  less  of  getting 
murdered  In  New  York  and  New  Jersey  than 
In  Mississippi  and  Nevada? 

Firearms  are  involved  in  only  26  per  cent 
of  the  murders  conunltted  In  New  York  City, 
which  Is  tmder  the  Sullivan  Law.  while  in 
Dallas,  Texas,  and  Phoenix,  Arizona,  which 
have  virtually  no  laws  controlling  firearms, 
the  rate  Is  72  per  cent  and  66.9  per  cent  re- 
spectively. Moreover,  despite  what  those  of 
us  who  were  bom  In  the  country  or  In  small 
towns  may  like  to  think  about  the  wicked- 
ness of  New  York  City,  It  has  the  fifth  lowest 
assault  rate  In  the  nation's  ten  largest  cities, 
the  third  lowest  murder  rate,  and  the  low- 
est robbery  rate  of  them  all.  If  the  rest  of 
the  United  States  were  likewise  under  the 
Sullivan  Law,  so  that  New  York  residents 
could  not  get  around  their  own  state's  gun- 
control  law  by  buying  firearms  out-of-state, 
the  crime  rate  In  New  York  City  would  very 
likely  be  even  lower. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  about  crime 
in  the  cities.  My  wife  and  I  have  Just  returned 
home  after  living  for  four  months  In  Wash- 
ington within  three  blocks  of  the  Senate  Of- 
fice Buildings,  and  we  know  at  first  hand 
how  bad  conditions  are  In  the  capital  city  of 
our  nation.  But  we  also  know  that  Washing- 
ton cannot  cope  with  Its  crime  problem  by 
Itself.  Persons  with  criminal  records  are  pre- 
vented by  law  from  buying  handguns  in  the 
District  of  Coliunbla.  But  no  District  of  Co- 
lumbia law  can  keep  a  criminal  from  going 
out  Into  the  suburbs  and  buying  a  gun  where 
the  D.C.  laws  do  not  operate.  One  major  gun 
dealer  Jvist  across  the  Maryland  line  was 
recently  found  to  be  selling  60  per  cent  of  his 
firearms  to  Washington  residents,  and  40  per 
cent  of  these  Washington  purchasers  had 
criminal  records. 

Neighbors,  if  you  are  among  those  who 
have  been  pressuring  our  Congressmen  to 
vote  against  gun  controls,  then  you  bear  part 
of  the  reeponslbillty  for  perpetuating  the 
crime  In  our  nation's  capital.  Washington 
and  the  other  cities  cannot  control  their 
crime  with  local  laws  as  long  as  the  small 
towns  and  the  countryside  insist  on  firearms 
anarchism.  IncldentaUy.  a  Senate  investiga- 
tion has  shown  that  in  our  own  state  of  Indi- 
ana one  person  out  of  every  ten  purchasing 
a  gun  by  mail  order  had  a  prior  criminal 
record. 

Why  Is  that  our  country  lags  behind  every 
other  civilized  nation  In  laws  to  regulate 
traffic  in  firearms?  The  answer  Is  to  be  found 
In  the  hysteria  created  among  a  minority  of 
otherwise  reasonable,  decent  Americans  by 
the  most  powerful  lobby  in  the  United  States, 
the  gvn  lobby.  Here  is  the  way  this  hysteria 
was  described  In  a  major  Senate  speech  last 
May  by  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of  Con- 
necticut, who  in  addition  to  leading  the  cam- 
paigns for  adequate  gun  controls  is  also  one 
of  the  strongest  antl -Communists  In  Con- 
gress: 

"Some  of  the  more  reckless  critics  of  the 
gun  bm  have  charged  that  it  la  aU  a  part  of 
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a  CommunUt  plot  tc  disarm  the  American 
people  80  that  the  Coi  imunlste  can  tjUte  over 
imd  Impose  their  die  atorehlp.  Reglstrmtlon. 
they  eay,  leade  to  con  Secatlon,  and  conftaca- 
tlon.  in  turn,  makes  »  CommunUt  t^'O'er 
easier.  Not  only  la  Uere  not  a  word  about 
•conflscatton-  In  the  Mglslatlon   but  to  Mjy- 
one  who  knows  anytlUng  about  the  hUtory 
of  communist  Ukeorers.  thU  argument  U 
the  worst  kind  of  nc  nsense.  Virtually  evwy 
mountaineer  In  Albaj  ila  had  "?  «^««1«*?';^ 
■un  before  the  Comm  jnlsts  took  over  In  their 
Sountry.  But  that  dl<  i  not  prevent  U»e  Com- 
munUts  from  taking  »ver.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Swiss  are  a  natlo  i  of  sportsmen  •n^fP^ 
lovers  who  for  deca<  les  now  »»▼•  P^***^ 
the  strictest  kind  of  registration.  But  regis- 
tration   has    not   Iwl   to    conltacatlon— «ul 
Swltaerland  remains  me  of  the  most  stanchly 
anU-Communlst  cou  otrles  In  Kurope  ...  II 
the  gun  lobby  were  to  carry  thU  argument 
to  lU  logical  concHJilon,  the  ttrst  ""••^" 
they  would  have  to  1  Ute  would  be  to  desteoy 
the  entire  member^  Ip  list  of  the  Natton^ 
Rine  Association  an<l  the  subscrtpUon  Itets 
of  the  dosen  or  mor  >  gun  magaalnea.  For  a 
a  Communlat  regime  were  ever  to  take  power 
in  tols  •country.   It  could,   by  Impounding 
these  vaMb^is  llste.  li  stanUy  be  able  to  com- 
pile a  nationwide  muter  list  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  gui  i  owners." 

Senator  Dodd  wen;  on  to  say,  "There  U  a 
tendency  to  forget  tl  at  the  gun  lobby  Is  only 
a  relatively  small  grt  up.  and  that  It  depends 
on  terror  for  Its  sue  sees.  It  moves  Its  mem- 
bership to  write  lett  m  to  leglslatora.  news- 
papers, and  Congr«smen  by  telling  ttem 
falsely  the  law  thres  tens  to  take  away  their 
firearms.  Nothing  co  M  be  furtiier  from  the 
truth  .  This  snuL  I  group,  motivated  and 
financed  by  the  self-  nterest  of  the  gun-run- 
ners Is  the  one  who  aas  succeeded  In  oppos- 
ing "laws  that  most  of  America  wants,  to 
disarm  the  criminal  »nd  those  similarly  un- 
qualified to  go  about  armed  to  the  teeth. 

It  Is  time  to  stop  being  terrorized  by  the 
gun  lobby.  Neighbor  i.  If  you  love  our  coun- 
try and  are  conceme  1  over  Its  welfare.  I  sug- 
gMt  that  you  write  to  Senator  Birch  Bayh 
and  your  Congressmi  n  and  urge  them  to  defy 
the  gun  lobby  and  vote  for  effective  gun 
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the  larger  Issues  Involved  In  the  Nlgerlan- 
Blafran  war. 

On  August  2.  I  again  urged  that  we 
try  to  organize  an  emergency  airlift  un- 
der international  auspices.  But.  regretta- 
bly the  position  at  that  time  seemed  to 
be  that  there  had  to  be  some  Wnd  o* 
agreement  between  the  Blafran  and  Ni- 
gerian authorities  before  an  airlift  was 
mounted.  This,  of  course,  gave  the  Ni- 
gerian an  effective  power  of  veto. 

The  logjam  has  now  been  broken  sim- 
ply because  the  International  Red  Cross 
had  the  courage  to  inform  the  Nigerian 
authorities  that,  while  they  preferred  to 
operate  with  their  permission,  they  did 
not  intend  to  wait  any  longer  for  this 
permission  before  they  started  moving 
in  emergency  food  supplies  to  alleviate 
the  famine  which  now  threatens  the  Uves 
of  millions  of  Blafrans. 

Aa  one  Senator,  I  want  to  salute  the 
International  Red  Cross  for  Its  courage 
and  initlaUve  In  this  matter.  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  our  own  Government 
wiU  do  everything  In  Its  power  to  make 
the  emergency  airlift  of  food  to  starving 
Blafra  as  effective  as  possible  over  the 
coming  period. 

According  to  this  morning's  news,  the 
Red  Cross  has  already  stepped  up  Its 
night  flights  to  Biafra.  But  the  dayUght 
shuttle  service  which  it  planned  to  in- 
augurate yesterday  has  been  delayed  be- 
cause of  differences  beteen  the  Nigerian 
and  Blafran  authorities  over  the  air- 
field to  be  used  as  the  terminal  point  for 
the  Red  Cross  dayUght  flights.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  the  Red  Cross  will  succeed  in 
resolving  this  difference  without  further 
delay.  ^^^^^^^^_ 

DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
PARE  APPROPRIATIONS.  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bUl  (HJl.  18037)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for  other 

^"t?i^*PRESIDING     officer.     Who 
yields  time?  .  ^  ,       ., 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  be  charged  equaUy  against 
both  sides,  on  the  blU.  „,,*i,„„* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
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AMKNDMKNT    WO.    Ml 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  941^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  No.  941  is  the  pend- 
ing business.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  LwasLATivE  Clerk.  In  lieu  of  the 
language  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
amendment  offered  iy  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  SpowoI  Insert  the  follow- 


ing: On  page  16,  line  6,  alter  the  period 
Insert  the  following  language: 

For  granU  and  payments  "^"JJ^J^^* 
of  Sept«nber  30,  IMO,  as  amended  (30^  C^- 
^.  W .  and  under  the  Act  of  S^tombsj  W, 
1950.  as  amended  (20  U.8.C..  ^-S)-  ^0.- 
966  000  fiscal  year  1968:  Provided.  That  ttwse 
funds  ihall  not  be  subject  to  theprovWons 
of  the  Antl-Deflclency  SUtute.  R«^f«*  ^21 
utes  3679.  section  686(c)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code:  Provided  further,  T*J»*  *^«  «?- 
nendlture  of  thU  appropriation  shall  not  be 
token  into  consideration  for  *»»•  P"n>««»  or 
tttte  n  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditures 
Control  Act  of  1968 

Mr.  MDNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    MUNDT.    Mr.    President,    as   I 
understand.  30  minutes  are  aUotted  to 

each  side.  Is  that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  v»„ij 
Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  It  should 
not  take  very  long  to  explain  what  we 
propose  to  do  by  this  amendment. 

Mr  President,  in  the  star  print  of  the 
amendment  it  wUl  be  noted  that  there 
are  a  number  of  cosponsors  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  This  amendment  would 
once  again  do  what  the  Congress  did 
wltti  an  overwhelming  vote  shortly  be- 
fo^ethe  recess,  and  that  is  to  reappro- 
prlateW),965,000  which  was  in  the  sec- 
ond supplemental  bill  in  order  to  reim- 
burse the  school  districts  which  are  oper- 
ating under  PubUc  Law  874.  and  which 
have  very  definite  and  serious  flnandal 
problems  created  by  the  Government  due 
to  impacted  area  problems  in  the  various 
school  districts. 

We  did  appropriate  that  money  but  the 
President,  exercising  his  authority,  has 
frozen  it  and  it  is  not  now  available,  so 
that  we  have  school  districts  in  virtuaUy 
every  State  which  are  in  very  serious 
financial  circumstances  because  our  Goy- 
emment  has  faUed  to  keep  faith  with 
them  imder  arrangements,  promises,  and 
precedents  which  have  virtually  the  same 
impact  as  contractual  arrangements 
would  have.  -     j    , 

The  law  which  governs  the  funds  for 
payments  to  school  districts.  PubUc  874. 
was  passed  on  September  19,  1950,  18 
years   ago.   The   first   appropriation   to 
fund  this  program  was  made  in  1951  and 
provided  approximately  for  full  enUtle- 
ment  payments  to  school  districts.  In 
each  succeeding  year  the  Congress  pro- 
vided sufficient  funds  to  maintain  this 
program  at  approximately   100-percent 
enUUement  through  1967.  Congress  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1968  $416,200,- 
000  in  the  regular  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priaUon  bill  for  this  program  whidi  pro- 
vided  for  90  percent  of  entitlement.  Sub- 
sequently Congress  passed  Public  Law 
90-218  and  the  executive  branch  decided 
to  cut  funds  for  the  payments  to  school 
districts  by  $20,810,000.  This  reduction 
by  the  executive  branch   reduced  the 
$416,200,000  and  90-percent  entitlement 
to  $395,390,000,  which  amount  provided 
for  80  percent  of  entitlement. 

Recognizing  this  was  wrong  and  that 
It  was  a  failure  to  keep  faith  with  school 
districts.  Congress  appropriated  an  ad- 
ditional $90,965,000  in  the  second  sup- 
plemental biU  for  fiscal  year  1968  for 
this  program.  This  additional  amount 
provided  a  total  of  $486,355,000  and  IM- 
percent  entitiement  for  fiscal  year  1968. 


The  executive  decided  that  they  would 
freese  this  additional  amount,  thereby 
cutting  back  the  program  to  $395,390,000 
and  80  percent  of  full  entitiement. 

Mr  President,  what  the  dlsttogulshed 
senator  from  Virginia,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Coimecttcut,  the  other  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment,  and  I  are 
trying  to  do  here  is  to  appropriate  once 
again  the  $90,965,000  which  the  Presi- 
dent choee  not  to  use.  If  my  amendment 
adopted  I  beUcve- there  is  suflkjient 
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muscle  In  it  so  that  we  can  get 
on  the  track  with  this  weU-esUbllshed 
program,  and  take  care  of  these  school 
districts  which  are  in  financial  distress 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  but 
through  the  failure  of  their  government 
to  keep  a  commitment  in  the  same  de- 
gree which  was  kept  for  17  preceding 
years. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  a  table  showing  the 
amoimts  of  money  appropriated  and  the 
payments  as  a  percent  of  entitlement 
from  fiscal  year  1951  to  fiscal  year  1968, 
and  a  table  showing  the  amounts  each 
State  will  receive  If  my  amendment  is 
adopted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recow), 
as  follows: 

PAYMENTS  TO  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
(Allocation  to  Statas,  Public  Law  874,  as  amandMl) 


1951  .  «9,6«S,018  $28,501,577 
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'  Sacs.  6  and  8(a)  ware  funded  in  lull;  sacs.  2, 3,  and  4  prorated 

*':^Trnd  8(.)  wera  funded  in  full;  sacs.  2, 3.  and  4  prorated 

'^^""elnd  302(1)  and  disaster  provisions  were  funded  in 
full-  sees  2  3,  and  4  prorated  at  98.7  percent. 

VKymsnt  level  is  bas«l  upon  the  House  allowance  of 
1486.355  cSo  included  in  the  2d  supplemenUI  appropriatton 
bill,  H.R.'  17734.  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  at  this 


and  legislative  branches  over  where  cuts 
should  be  made.  My  argument  U  not  wltti 
the  executive  branch,  which  understand- 
ably might  have  a  different  set  of  prlorltlea 
than  the  legislative  branch.  My  argument 
Is  with  those  persons,  many  of  whom  have 
complained  that  Cangraaa  U  not  pUylng  Its 
full  role  In  our  system  of  government,  turned 
over  to  the  executive  branch  the  congres- 
sional responslbUlty  of  cutting  the  budget. 
This  amendment  U  moat  Important  to  my 

state.  ,       _  ..  _ 

Under  the  present  level  of  f  tindlng  of  the 
PL  874  program,  Alaska  has  received  $8.7 
mUUon.  If  the  additional  $91  mllUon  U  ^- 
proprUted  and  Alaska  school  districts  are 
paid  their  full  entitlements,  the  state  wlU 
receive  a  total  of  $12.1  million,  an  Increase  of 
$2.4  mlUlon. 

Again.  I  urge  Immediate  and  favorable  ac- 
tion on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  now 
prepared  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr  HILL.  As  I  recall  the  Senate  put 
this  $90,965,000  in  the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  committee  put  it  in  and 
the  Senate  passed  it. 

Mr  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HILL.  Then,  it  went  to  conference 


point  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have    ^^^^  ^g  conference  did  not  agree  to  It. 
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Total $395,390,000     $486,355.000 


Aijhania              8.955.406 
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South  Carolina I'SS'S 

South  Dakota i-iXl-Sl 

Tennesass J^-Sm'H? 

Teus                 20.90«,63l 

utlh :::: 4,505,6«6 

Vermont"'              122,50$ 

vSSSr ::::::::.-  24.455.4«9 

WestvCainia          ..... ..-  465.327 

wSwmS  :::.: i,  66$,  799 

ZiSSn :::::::.:n.  1304.017 

cJaT  :::::..:..  1,307,307 

p!I!rti"Rto:::::::::::: 5,4»,om 

ViriinlsUnds 12!'i}s 

Wate  Island 223,610 
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5,758.437 
16.030.492 
14.496.199 
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12,448.848 
3.789.713 
2.228,730 
7.726.091 
6.413,502 
3.713.288 
3.318.651 
23.377,258 
12,812,595 
6.211,685 
2.127.460 
3,089,914 
6.510.176 
4, 026. 055 
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3.390.417 
2,319,057 
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9,866,761 
26.039,763 
10,516.563 
2.942.395 
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11,138.039 
2.419.913 
9.018,024 
3,289,396 
8,041.698 
4.296.706 
6.129.278 
26,066,402 
5.618.230 
152.758 
29.794.811 
13.154.654 
580.226 
2.082.093 
1.626.005 
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130.202 
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printed  In  the  Rkcohd  a  statement  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlitt]  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment, which  he  has  handed  to  me  and  ask 
that  I  have  incorporated,  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemxnt    BT    SM«ATOa    Baktuttt 
FUIX.  nWDINO    FOB   POTUC   LAW    874    PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAaTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Soutii  Dakota  |Mr.  Mukdt]  to  appropriate 
approximately  $»l  million  to  provide  fuU 
fSdlng  of  tiie  Public  Law  874  program  for 

This  ^amendment  also  exempts  that  furid 
from  provisions  of  the  antideflclency  statute 
and  exempU  thU  expenditure  from  the  pro- 
tons of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act  of  1988.  . 

Mr  President,  efforts  to  provide  fuU  fund- 
ing for  the  Public  Law  874  program  lor  flsal 
1988    have    been    long    and    at    "mes 


year    1988    nave    oec"    »«"8    -"-    —    ^"^ 

tedious.  J.  »_  _ 

I  do  not  intend  In  this  statement  to  re- 
view what  has  come  before  or  review  my  role 
In  seeking  these  funds. 

At  this  time,  however,  I  want  to  say.  and 
say  most  emphattcaUy.  Inasmuch  as  the 
^ool  districts  receiving  PubUc  Law  874 
funds  did  not  know  the  «*«*  °'  ^^^  ^9^*1 
backs  in  this  program  untU  weU  after  their 
budgets  were  established,  and  Inasmuch  as 
many  of  these  districts,  particularly  small 
ones,  have  no  fat  in  their  budgets  to  make 
STany  loss  Of  funds,  the  only  fair  thing  to 
do  the  only  responsible  thing  to  do  is  to 
provide  for  the  full  funding  of  the  program 
And  further.  Inasmuch  as  these  funds  we 
seek  to  appropriate  today  are  for  fiscal  year 
1968  appropriations,  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  considered  as  1989  expendi- 
tures for  the  purposes  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1988. 

Once  again.  I  would  like  to  repeat  one  of 
mv  reMons  for  voting  against  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968.  I  have 
always  felt  that  If  the  budget  is  to  be  cut. 


But   in   the    second    supplemental   the 
House  put  this  amoimt  in  and  the  Senato 

agreed  to  it.  ,  . 

Mr    MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HILL.  What  the  Senator  is  doing  is 
appropriating  money  which  the  Senate 
has  twice  voted  for. 

Mr  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
and  which  the  House,  in  the  second  in- 
stance, initiated.  ^  , 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes;  which  the  House  ini- 
tiated in  the  second  instance. 

Mr  MUNDT.  This  has  the  complete 
concurrence  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress who  feel  that  when  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  commitment  with  the 
school  districts  of  this  country,  Uncle 
Sam  should  keep  it.  It  is  not  relevant  to 
discuss  here  what  changes  should  be 
made  in  the  basic  law.  I  happen  to  think 
that  some  changes  are  needed  and  shoiUd 
be  made.  But,  the  law  is  there.  It  is  the 
law.  We  should  not  seek  to  repeal  It  or 
amend  it  by  the  arbitrary  withholding  of 
funds  The  school  districts  have  the  right 
to  beUeve  that  they  wiU  get  the  money. 
This  is  a  good  faith  amendment  which 
provides  them  the  money,  to  which  the 
school  districts  are  entitled. 

Mr  HILL.  Not  only  is  it  the  law 
but  twice  the  Senate  committee  and  the 
Senate  itself  has  voted  to  appropriate  it; 

is  that  not  correct?  ^    .  ^  ,      ^, 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 

Mr  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  me  3 

minutes?  ^  .       ...   , 

Mr  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 

3  rrUnutes.  

Mr  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  substitute  amendment 


It  is  up  to  Congress  to  do  the  cutting  thrwigh    ^^  ^^^  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
the  approprlatlona  process.  \^hen  the  R*v-         ^^     Dakota,     and     ask     unanimous 

Act   was  _  ^^_^  —  name  be  added  as  a 


enu.  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  wm.  South  mkot^ 
SS2id,Tpredlcted  that  there  would  be  a  COTSent  that  my 
^mSsr  of  conflicU  between  the  executive     sponsor. 
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The  PRESroiNO  ( iPFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  la  so  ort  ered.^ 

Mr  RIBICOrP.  ]ix.  President.  M 
Oovernor  and  as  Sejretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  WeU«  re.  I  have  seen  the 
importance  of  theae  funds  to  our  local 
districts.  ,      . 

The  Public  Law  87 1  program  Is  abso- 
lutely essential  If  oir  Nation's  spools 
ace   going   to   achlcre   a   standard   or 

In  Connecticut  ale  oe  39  communltiee 


are  affected.  Across 


school  districts  are  b  sing  cut.  All  have  a 
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the  Nation.  4,300 


the  Congress  make 

to  these  school  dls- 

that  the  Congress 

are  not  undercut 


high  concentration  o(federaUy  employed 
parents. 

It  is  essential  that 
good  on  Its  covenant 
trlcts.  It  Is  essential 
make  sure  that  the:    —  —  , 

to  their  efforts  to  e<  ucate  our  Nation  s 
children. 

It  is  not  hard  to  i  .ppreclate  the  diffl- 
cultles  fawd  by  thjse  school  districts. 
Th^  drew- up  their  Dudgets  in  advance 
for  the  coming  school  year.  They  must 
expect  to  receive  tl  e  f ull  enUtlements 
provided  them  by  1  he  Congress  under 
Public  Law  874  or  ( Ise  they  would  f  aU 
to  their  duty  to  plai  i  efBclent  education 
programs  for  our  ch  Idren.  ^    ,  . . 

But  this  year,  onlir  80  percent  of  the 
money  was  provided.  EfBclent  school  pro- 
grams simply  cannct  be  run  that  way. 
Educational  progran  is  cannot  be  dropped 
to  mldcourse  nor  tet  chers  let  go  in  mid- 
year without  great  c  ost  to  our  children's 
future  as  well  as  tlie  taxpayer's  dollar. 

We  cannot  let  t  tils  happen.  Saving 
money  here  Is  a  ialse  economy.  It  Is 
the  most  expensive  ktod  of  spending,  it 
guarantees  the  taaipayer  the  least  re- 
turn for  the  dollir  he  has  paid  the 


our  young  is  an  to- 
ire.  It  is  one  of  our 
get  cuts  to  this  area 


Federal  Treasury 

The  education 
vestment  to  the  f 
great  priorities.  B^ 
makes  no  sense  at -_. 

Our  educational  system  cries  out  for 
improvement  and  » sxpansion.  To  tear  It 
down  by  cutting  bi  ick  on  what  we  have 
would  be  a  senseles  s  act  of  self -destnic- 

tion.  ,         t 

So  we  must  do  m  )re  than  simply  make 
available  to  these  school  districts  ttie 
money  Congress  his  already  voted.  We 
must  also  make  su  -e  this  situation  does 
not  occur  next  year  ^    .  .    .«  „,„ 

So  I  urge  my  coll  jagues  to  join  to  sup- 
porting this  amen<  ment  which  exempts 
the  federally  Impi  cted  school  Program 
from  future  budge  ;  cuts  required  by  the 
1968  tax  bill.  _  . 

Congress  voted  this  money  once  be- 
cause we  felt  an  6  ^ligation  to  fully  fund 
those  schools  whlc  ti  had  a  high  concen- 
tration of  Federal  dependents  tocludtog 
the  children  of  mil  tary  personnel. 

The  schools  cou  ited  on  this  money  to 
pay  teachers,  to  l.uy  textbooks,  and  to 
purchase  other  miterials.  We  must  not 
let  them  down.  We  cannot  go  ba«k  on  our 
commitment  to  th  i  4,300  school  districts 
of  the  Nation.  ,  ^ 

Mr  HARRIS.  M  r.  President.  I  am  glad 
to  be  associated  w  th  my  senior  colleague 
(Mr.  Moimowrr]  to  support  of  the 
amendment  of  ths  senior  Senatot  from 
South  Dakota  w!  dch  would  free  some 
$90 1  million  of  :  unds  appropriated  lor 
the  CongreM  foi   Impact  area  schools 


from  the  provisions  <rf  the  antideflclency 
statute. 

We  are  all  aware  that  Congress  has 
consistently  supported  the  Impact  area 
concept  to  dealtog  with  the  probten  of 
the  way  to  which  Federal  activity  has 
affected  educational  programs  through- 
out the  country.  Especially  to  the  time 
of   national   emergency,   the   resultant 
military  buildup  has  brought  tocreased 
dislocations  to  school  districts  near  mili- 
tary bases.  It  is  essential  that  this  im- 
pact prtociple  be  continued  to  full  force. 
Therefore,  the  faUure  of  the  administra- 
tion to  release  the  $90.1  mlUlon  appro- 
priated and  made  available  at  the  end  of 
ttie  last  fiscal  year  has  caused  disastrous 
consequences  for  thousands  of  our  pub- 
lic school  districts.  Immediate  action  is 
needed,  and  the  amendment  before  us  Is 
worthy  of  our  support. 

When  these  funds  were  not  released, 
the  effect  to  Oklahoma  was  simUar  to 
that  felt  in  almost  every  State;  some  $2.2 
million  were  not  made  available  to  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  State  but.  as  my 
senior  colleague  and  I  have  found  as  we 
have  traveled  throughout  the  State  and 
talked  with  school  officials,  the  effect  is 
felt  unevenly.  For  instance,  three  school 
districts,  tocluding   Uie  district  in  my 
hometown  of  Lawton.  wUl  lose  $375,000. 
Since  all  of  these  districts  have  already 
utilized  maximum  local  and  State  il- 
nanctog  as  permitted  by  law,  there  is 
no  way  for  those  losses  to  be  made  up  ex- 
cept by  decreasing  school  services.  This 
means  that  the  children  of  the  men 
whom  we  have  called  to  military  service 
and  who  have  been  assigned  to  military 
bases  such  as  Port  Sill  wUl  be  forced  to 
pay  the  cost  of  our  neglect. 

Mr  President,  I  beUeve  that  the  best 
way  to  make  it  possible  for  action  to  be 
taken  on  this  emergency  matter  is  to 
remove  from  the  provisions  of  the  witi- 
deflciency  statute  Uiese  funds  which 
have  been  previously  appropriated,  in 
this  way  the  totent  of  Congress  wiU  agato 
be  made  clear  and  action  can  be  taken 
to  meet  the  emergency  situations  betog 
faced  as  this  school  year  opens  to  school 
districts  where  the  school  population  has 
been  swelled  because  of  Federal  activity, 
activity  which  does  not  bring  to  these 
school  districts  the  tax  dollars  that  ac- 
tivity to  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy would  bring. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  consist- 
ently acted  on  this  problem  before.  I  am 
confident  that  we  will  act  agato,  this 
time  to  support  of  the  amendment  now 
before  us. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponaor  of  modified  amendment  No.  928 
to  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bUl. 
I  rise  to  support  it  and  amendments  Nos. 
933  and  938.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
Senators  Spomo,  Ribicoff.  and  Muhdt. 
authors  of  these  three  amendmente.  we 
have  an  opportunity  now  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  $91  million  we  appropriated 
earlier  this  year  for  school  dlstricta  en- 
titied  to  Federal  assistance  under  Pub- 
lic Law  874— districts  to  areas  with  high 
concentrations  of  Federal  employees. 

In  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  1968.  Congress  pro- 
vided $91  million  for  impacted  area 
school  aid.  This  amount  would  have 
brought  the  level  of  assistance  up  to  ap- 


proximately that  which  was  established 
by  formula  to  Public  Law  874.  However, 
the  administration  declined  to  allocate 
theae  funds,  and  the  appropriation  lapse 
on  July  31.  As  a  result,  school  dl^alcts 
throughout  the  country  have  come  to  tte 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  with  considerably 
less  funds  than  they  had  expected  and. 
todeed,  expended.  The  State  of  Mary- 
land will  be  short  over  $4.6  mlUlon.  S<^ool 
btidgeta  have,  of  course,  tocluded  these 
funds,  and  consequently  plans  and  pro- 
grams are  being  thrown  toto  considerable 
disarray  as  the  new  school  year  begins. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  series 
of  letters  and  a  telegram  I  have  received 
from  school  supertotendente  to  Mary- 
land appealtog  the  Budget  Bureau  de- 
cision be  reprinted  to  the  R«co«d  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.)  ^^     /  ,  ^ 

Mr    TYDINGS.   Mr.   President,   last 
month,  in  an  address  before  tiie  Na- 
tional    Association    of     State     budget 
officers,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  criticized  Congress  for  imisting 
upon  a  $6  billion  spending  cut  while  also 
toslsttog  that  the  impacted  area  pro- 
gram be  fully  funded.  I  think  that  criti- 
cism is  unwarranted.  In  the  same  speecli 
Mr   Zwick  reportedly  pointed  out  that 
Montgomery  County,  Md..  receives  more 
impacted  area  aid  than  the  100  poorest 
counties  in  the  country  put  together. 
This  may  be  true,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  program  should  be  Jettisoned  to 
Montgomery  County  or  any  of  the  other 
counties  to  the  country  with  a  d&ase 
population  of  Federal  employees.  This 
was  subsequently  explatoed  to  Mr.  Zwick 
to  a   letter  from   Homer  O.   Elsercmd. 
supertotendent  of  Montgomery  County  s 
schools.  I  commend  that  letter  to  ttie 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  ask  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  potot  to  the  Record. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr    TYDINOS.    Mr.    President,    the 
funding  formula  for  Federal  aid  to  im- 
pacted area  schools  is  written  toto  the 
law  and  reUed  upon  by  those  school  dis- 
tricts which  are  thereby  entitled  to  it. 
The  admtoistration's  budget  request  for 
fiscal  1968  would  have  reduced  the  pro- 
gram to  a  fraction  of  its  authorized  «c- 
tent   Congress  passed   a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $91  mUUon  to  Prevent 
the  damage  that  would  have  resulted 
from  that  reduction.  By  withholding  ex- 
penditure of  those  fimds  the  adminis- 
tration appears  determtoed  to  exact  a 
special  sacrifice  from  school  districts  m 
impacted  areas.  The  amendments  we 
are  considering  today  will  extend  the  ap- 
propriation through  the  end  of  October 
and  exempt  it  f  rwn  the  provisions  of  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
and  the  antideflclency  statute.  Thus  the 
admtolstratton  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reconsider  this  decision  and 
release   that   $91    million    as   Congress 
totended.  ^       . .  ^ 

The  $6  billion  expendltiure  cut  and  tax 
surcharge  were  necessary  to  pay  for  the 
war  to  Vietnam  and  repair  the  damage 
it  has  done  to  our  economy.  I  voted  for 
that  legislation  because  I  felt  it  was  nec- 
essary to  stem  Inflation  and  protect  the 


dollar.  I  have  also  expressed  my  dis- 
agreement with  the  administration  over 
the  conduct  of  this  war  and  have  done 
everythtog  I  could  to  encourage  negotia- 
tions and  a  reduction  of  pur  tovolvement. 
It  should  be  very  clear  to  everyone  by 
now  that  we  cannot  afford  this  war.  it 
has  already  cost  over  $100  billion,  and 
we  are  paytag  for  it  now  out  of  our  chil- 
dren's education  and  out  of  housing  and 
health   and   human   progress.   We  are 
mortgaging  our  future,  and  this  is  a  debt 
which  our  people— and  particularly  our 
young  people—  do  not  want  to  assiraie. 
In  this  particular  instance,  the  admin- 
istration is  picking  on  schools  In  im- 
pacted areas.  They  are  withholdtog  $91 
milUon  which  Congress  has  already  ap- 
prtHJriated  and  on  which  these  schools 
have  based  their  yearlong  plans.  Ninety- 
one  million  dollars  only  sUghtly  exceeds 
the  cost  of  one  day  of  war  to  Vietnam 
For   these   reasons,   Mr.   President,   i 
hope  the  Senate  will  vote  today  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  appropriation  for  aid  to 
schools  in  federally  impacted  areas.  And 
as  we  do  this,  I  appeal  to  the  Pres  dent 
to  release  those  funds  without  additional 

delay.  „ , 

Exhibit  i 


70%  of  the  ooet  of  wtucatlon  from  local 
taxM.  I  feel  that  It  U  grossly  unjust  to  have 
a  high  officer  In  our  federal  government  cast 
Montgomery  County  In  the  role  of  a  greedy, 
self -centered  place,  seeking  funds  to  which  U 
Is  not  entitled. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HOKKB  O.  ELBKBOAO, 

Superintendent  of  SchooU. 

^rrnftn  or  Education  or 

BAxroao  Cottntt, 
Bel  Air,  Mi..  July  26. 1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Ttbdios, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Wathington.  D.C.  

DsAB  SsNAioa  Ttdinos:  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  Wl.OOO.OOO  supplemental 
appropriaUon  for  fiscal  year  1968  bas  not 
bM^  released  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 

As  this  means  S4,600,000  for  the  school  sys- 
tems of  Maryland  and  $316,000  for  Harford 
Ck>unty,  I  would  appreciate  your  contoctlng 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  officials  imme- 
diately and  requesting  the  release  of  these 
funds. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chablxs  W.  WnxM, 
Superintendent  of  SchooU. 


MONTGCKiXT  Cottntt 

Public  Schooi*. 
Hockville.  Md.,  August  21.  1968. 
Mr.  Chaklis  J.  Zwick, 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Washington,  D.C.  

OtUL  Ma.  Zwicat:  The  Baltimore  Sun  News- 
paper on  August   18  carried  an  article   to 
which  It  reports  that  you  dted  Montgomery 
County  as  a  reason  for  not  paying  Impacted 
aid  to  school  districts  according  to  the  law. 
I  think  It  is  grossly  unfair  and  unjust  f«r 
you  to  single  out  Montgomery  County  and 
present  a  picture  of  selfish  citizens  who  want 
the  federal  government  to  pay  their  educa- 
tion costs.  ^         ^.  ,_    ... 
You  cite,   according  to  the   article,  that 
th«e  are  100  poor  counUes  which  were  not 
paid  as  much  as  Montgomery  Coimty  under 
the  Impacted  aid  program.  1  do  not  sro  the 
relevance.  I  am  confident  that  the  U.S.  or- 
flce  of  Education  administers  this  program 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  as  written  by 
Congress  and  approved  by  the  President.  I 
cannot  imagine  either  Congress  or  the  XT.S. 
Office    of    Education    deliberately    favoring 
Montgomery   County   or  penalizing  the   100 

poor  counties.  

The  federal  Impacted  Aid  Law  has  nothing 
to  do  whatever  with  the  economic  level  of  a 
political  subdivision.  The  Impacted  Aid  Law 
was  passed  by  Congres  so  that  the  federal 
government  as  a  large  employer  would  pay 
Its  fair  share  toward  the  cost  of  education  a» 
Is  done  by  other  employers  throughout  our 

land.  ^^ 

As  you  mvist  know,  almost  aU  of  the  cost 
of  education  is  home  locally  by  real  estate 
tax.  In  those  instances  where  the  employer 
is  a  private  bUBmees  or  Industry,  that  busi- 
ness or  todustry  pays  real  estate  tax.  and  thus 
contributes  to  the  cost  of  education  In  the 
poUtlcal  subdivision.  The  same  principle  ap- 
plies to  the  federal  government  under  the 
Impacted  Aid  Law.  Under  this  law  the  fed- 
eral government  installations  pay  a  share 
toward  the  local  cost  of  education  Just  as  if 
they  were  a  private  business.  Montgomery 
County  is  In  the  group  you  cited  which  re- 
ceive lees  than  6  per  cent  of  total  revenue 
from  this  source. 

As  a  citizen  of  Montgomery  County  Inter- 
ested in  the  future  of  education  for  this  coun- 
ty, as  a  person  who  reallces  that  In  the  coimty 
we  pay  tremendous  amounts  of  money  Into 
the  sute  and  into  the  federal  government 
for  education  and  then  have  to  bear  over 
CTOV 1688— Part  90 


BoAXD  or  Education  or 
Prince  Gbobgeb  County. 
Upper  Marlboro,  Md..  August  12, 1868. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Ttdinos. 
V.S.  Senate, 

New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  ^ko^v 

Deab  Senatoe  Ttdinos:  First,  may  I  thank 
you  for  the  support  which  you  gave  to  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  BUI,  which 
would  have  permitted  the  payment  of  all  en- 
Uttements  m  full  of  Public  Law  874. 

Ab  all  of  us  realize,  this  supplemental  leg- 
islation did  not  succeed  In  accomplishing  Its 
purpose  and,  as  a  result,  we  wlU  lose  $1,689.- 
000  which  had  been  budgeted  for  the  coming 
school  term.  ^  .._ 

I  am  now  writing  to  you  to  ask  your  sup- 
port once  more  In  an  effort  to  secure  this 
money.  We  have  been  Informed  that,  when 
the  Congress  reconvenes  In  September.  Sen- 
ator Spong  of  Virginia  will  make  an  effort  to 
suspend  the  rule  and  add  an  amendment  to 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  VfeUaxe  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  BlU,  1969.  This  amendment 
wUl  be  presented  on  September  4  and  wUl 
include  a  provision  to  make  the  Supple- 
mental Approprtatlon  BUI  for  school  assist- 
ance to  PederaUy  affected  areas  available  for 
expenditure  untU  September  30,  1968. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  may  call  on  you 
to  support  Senator  Spong,  and,  if  you  feel  It 
appropriate,  to  contact  him  offering  to  Joto 
him  in  sponsoring  this  amendment. 

I  know  that  you  vrtll  do  everything  you  can 
to  assist  us  with  the  fiscal  problem  that  we 
will  face  due  to  the  loss  of  this  appropriation 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnxiAM  S.  Schmidt. 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Annapolis,  Md., 

July  26, 1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Ttoinob, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C:  ^  w_  ♦i.- 

Earlier  this  month  we  were  bolstered  by  the 
news  that  Congresswoman  Patsy  Mink  of 
HawaU  had  Introduced  and  successfully  pur- 
sued an  amendment  to  the  second  supple- 
mental, appropriation  of  PubUc  Law  874.  Vfe 
eagerly  anticipated  the  benefits  that  would 
bTmade  available  by  Anne  Arundel  County  s 
B464,000  share  of  these  funds.  Now  we  learn 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  failed  to 
release  the  approprUted  monies  to  HEW. 
July  31  is  the  deadltoe  for  the  payment  of 
this  appropriation.  May  we  reepectfuUy  urge 
that  you  contact  the  B\ireau  of  Budget  offi- 


cials and  request  the  release  of  these  funds. 
We  wUl  appreciate  recelvtog  any  information 
regardtog  progress  of  this  matter.  Failure  to 
receive  these  funds  poses  serious  budget  Im- 
plications for  \is. 

Dr.  Edwaed  J.  Andibson, 
Superintendent  of  SchooU  of  Anne  Arun- 
del County,  Md. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington,  Sen- 
ator Magnusok,  had  hoped  that  he  would 
be  able  to  be  present  for  the  discussion 
of  H  R.  18037  but  very  important  prior 
commitments  to  his  home  State  pre- 
vented his  presence  here  today.  He  had 
prepared  a  statement  which  he  had 
planned  to  make  on  the  Senate  floor  and 
he  has  asked  me  to  read  that  statement 
toto  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  two  matters  relating  to  the 
Fiscal   1969  appropriation  for  the  Office  of 

Education.  ^    ^       .  . _ 

First  I  endorse  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr  Habt)  providing  the  full  budget  re- 
quest for  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  For  three  school 
years  this  attempt  to  Improve  the  education 
of  Impoverished  children  has  Umped  along 
because  of  inadequate,  and  usually  late, 
funding.  The  result  has  been  that  too  many 
eligible  youngsters  have  been  deprived  of  Itt 
benefits;  or  that  well-designed  programs 
have  been  watered  down. 

The  amendment  under  consideration  would 
provide  the  money  which  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation believes  necessary  to  continue  this 
vital  program  effectively.  To  provide  less 
would  be  to  hamper  seriously  the  efforts  of 
large  cities  to  develop  and  Improve  their  Tltie 
I  projects.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. ,  ._^ 
My  second  concern  Is  with  the  Impacted 
aid  program,  Public  Law  874.  This  Congress, 
m  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act  1968,  provided  an  additional  $90,965,000 
to  meet  the  federal  conunltment  to  lo«il 
school  dUtrlcto.  The  money  was  not  »*lea«^- 
and  school  systems  were  unable  to  fuimi 
plans  made  on  the  assumption  that  funds 
would  be  available. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  support  tne 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Risicorr],  mak- 
ing the  additional  funds  available  for  obll- 
gl!tlon  until  October  31,  1968.  and  exempting 
such  funds  from  the  limitations  contained 
in  sections  202  and  203  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968.  I  of  course 
also  support  the  combined  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senators  Mundt  and  Spong. 

We  are  faced  with  difficult  choices  In  a  dif- 
ficult year,  but  we  cannot  In  good  conscience 
break  faith  with  our  school  chUdren.  Econ- 
omies in  government  we  must  have,  but  we 
cannot  sacrifice  our  chUdren  simply  to  pre- 
»erve  the  sanctity  of  the  budget  cutting  pnc- 
ees  These  are  good  amendments  to  a  good 
appropriation  bill.  Let  us  continue  to  buUd 
more  comprehensive  programs  of  school  sup- 
port, for  education  Is  the  ultimate  solution 
of  o\ir  social  problems. 


Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  me 
some  time? 
Mr  MUNDT.  Yes.  I  am  hawjy  to  yield. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 

Island? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Whatever  time  he  de- 
sires— ^preferably  3  mtoutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen-, 
ator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  I  shall  have  to  say 
will  take  me  only  2  mtoutes. 
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Mr.  President, 
oemed,  and  my 
oonoemed,  this 
Is  an  old  story.  We 
time  asaln  since 
Senate.  It  erupted 
while  ago  as  I  sat  bj 
distinguished  friend 
Bill],  who  Is  one  o: 
one  of  the  most 
of  the  most 
this  body.  I  dlgrei(B 
speak  my  regret 
leave  us  and  not 
\iaiy  1969.  There 
Senate   when 
cause  I  do  not 
man  In  this  oountn 
to  promote  the 
its  young  people 
a  friend — and  a 
vered  and  valued 
very  much,  I  repeat , 
leave  us. 

Oa  the-day  in 
then  Secretary  of 
Welfare.  aiH>eared 
He  made  the 
tration  had  no  heart 
program,  that  It 
tion   had  been 
passed  the  aid  to 
ary  schools. 

The  fact  is  that 
for  the  other.  The 
ferent. 

When  the  U.S 
naval   or   a   mill 
some  kind  in  a 
country,  many 
Isolated  area.  This 
area,  where  the 
quately  equipped  In 
the  tremendous 
by  families  who  hav  i 
on  Federal  pnvertg 
of  the  problem.  Tha 
Impacted  area 

If  one  argues 
not  give  this  aid 
land  or  to  the  Stat( 
Uiese  are  affluent 
I  will  be  happy  to 
time,  but  I  am  not 
subject  today.  Som^ 
assessed  and  paid 
of  Virginia  and 
who  work  for  the 


far  as  I  am  con- 
of  Rhode  Island  is 
area  problem 
1  lave  had  it  time  and 
first  year  in  the 
again  only  a  short 
the  right  side  (rf  my 
from  Alabama  [Mr. 
the  most  remected, 
.  and  one 
Members  of 
for  a  moment  to 
he  has  decided  to 
back  after  Jan- 
be  a  vacuum  in  the 
Hill   leaves,   be- 
there  is  any  other 
who  has  done  more 
and  education  of 
LisTXK  Hill.  He  is 
friend,  a  re- 
Iriend — and  I  regret 
that  he  is  going  to 
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qiiestlon  Mr.  Gardner, 

H<  Alth,  Educaitlon,  and 

b  sfore  oiu*  committee. 

argumi  nt  that  the  admlnls- 

|in  the  impacted  area 

a  proper  wubstitu- 

because  we   had 

and  second- 


felt 
male 


ele  nentary  i 


one 
txro 
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inflax 


great 


areas  are  on  a 
a  year  and  more, 
may  not  be  too 

However,  when 
Uttle  Stote  of  Rhode 
talk  about  East  Oijeenwlch 
South  Kingstown, 
Their  only  income 
A  F^ederal  facility 
and  families  flock 
is  wonderful.  I  am 
lleve  that  large  f i 
lies.  So  the  childijen 
the  town  cannot 
staggering  responsi)t>ility 
custom  since  1951 
emment  contrlbutf 

Now,  without  adequate 
by  appearing  bef  or^ 
ministration  has 
they  would  like  to 
gram.  They  may 
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is  not  a  substitute 
problems  are  dif- 


Opvemment  sets  up  a 

establishment  of 

pa^cular  area  of  the 

it  has  to  go  to  an 

I  Bually  means  a  nural 

p  iople  are  not   ade- 

( lollars  to  take  care  of 

of  pupils  Induced 

come  to  live  or  labor 

That  Is  the  genesis 

is  the  reason  for  the 

profitram. 

wit  1 
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me  that  we  should 

the  State  of  Mary- 

of  Virginia,  because 

I^rts  of  the  country; 

that  at  another 

going  to  discuss  that 

very  good  taxes  are 

the  adjoining  areas 

li<4ryland.  Many  people 

3ovemment  In  those 

scale  of  $15,000 

so  that  the  problem 
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salary 
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we  come  to  my  own 
Island  and  begin  to 
or  North  or 
hose  are  rural  areas, 
from  property  taxes, 
niushrooms  in  the  area 
Rhode  Island.  That 
one  of  those  who  be- 
es are  good  fami- 
go  to  school  but 
itieet  the  sudden  and 
It  has  been  the 
J  hat  the  Federal  Oov- 
a  share. 

notice,  merely 
committees,  the  ad- 
:nade  it  known  that 
discontinue  the  pro- 
have  their  reasons  for 


that,  and  they  may  be  good  reasons;  but 
the  fact  still  remains  that  these  com- 
munities have  a  problem  and  a  peril  for 
which  they  are  not  prepared.  If  you 
short-change  these  little  Rhode  Island 
communities  out  of  this  Federal  help,  you 
invite  disaster. 

If  we  are  going  to  repeal  the  law,  we 
should  repeal  it  not  by  sudden  flat  but 
by  bringing  the  matter  before  the  proper 
legislative  committee,  so  that  all  these 
communities  will  receive  proper  notice. 
Now  that  commitments  have  been  made 
by  the  communities,  if  the  money  Is  shut 
off,  naturally  havoc  will  ensue  in  some 
of  thpse  communities. 

That  is  the  problem  with  which  we 
are  confronted,  realizing  that  Congress 
has  always  funded  the  program.  This 
time  I  think  the  program  is  about  $91 
million  short.  We  had  the  representative 
of  the  agency  come  before  the  committee. 
If  we  are  going  to  fund  It  at  all — and 
he  gave  the  figure  of  $91  million  as  the 
proper  figure — I  can  understand  that  the 
administration  has  a  real  problem. 

Congress  has  cut  the  budget  by  $6  bil- 
lion. We  have  told  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  cut  the  budget  by  $6 
billion.  A  long  time  ago.  the  President 
said  the  best  cut  he  could  recommend 
would  be  $4  billion.  Now  when  we  begin 
to  look  for  this  extra  $2  billion  cut  we 
have  put  on  his  back  by  legislative  fiat, 
the  President  begins  to  feel  worried  as 
to  where  he  is  going  to  make  the  cuts. 
All  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
would  do  by  his  amendment  would  be  to 
exempt  the  $91  million  from  the  limita- 
tions and  requirements  of  the  control  act 
we  have  passed.  That  would  make  it  $6 
billion  less  $91  million,  and  not  $6  bil- 
lion plus  $91  million.  That  is  what  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  do. 

I  think  we  should  go  along  with  it.  If 
we  are  going  to  insist  on  spending  the 
$91  million,  which  I  think  has  to  be 
spent,  we  must  take  into  consideititlon 
the  problems  of  the  administration  and 
give  it  a  way  out. 

We  cannot  simplify  this  too  much  be- 
cause if  we  command  the  administration 
to  spend  the  $91  million,  as  some  will 
insist  that  we  stick  to  the  figure  of  $6 
billion,  it  will  make  the  Job  even  harder. 
Before,  the  President  had  to  find  $2 
billion.  That  was  dllBcult.  Now  he  has 
to  find  $2  billion  plus  $91  million,  which 
will  make  it  even  tougher. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  that  we  help  the 
administration  on  this.  If  we  are  to  spend 
the  $91  million,  then  we  should  say  to 
the  administration,  "All  right,  if  you 
have  dUOculty  In  working  out  the  $6  bil- 
lion, we  will  not  include  the  $91  million 
on  that  awesome  task  you  already  have." 
That  Is  all  this  amendment  does,  and 
I  am  going  to  support  it,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  support  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr  President,  I  now  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  the 
affluent  State  of  Virginia  [Mr.  SpongI. 
Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  may  say  I  am  not  prepared 
this  morning  to  speak  on  the  alBuence  of 
the  Ccnnmonwealth  of  Virginia.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut in  cosponsorlng  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota. I  spoke  on  Wednesday  concerning 
compelling    reasons    why    this    money 


should  be  reapproprlated.  and  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  as  al- 
ways, has  eloquently  covered  them  this 
morning. 

I  would,  however,  reiterate  that  this 
is  an  obligation  to  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  United  States  that 
have  budgeted  and  depended  on  this 
money  for  fiscal  year  1968.  That  year  lias 
ended.  It  is  a  conmiitment  this  Congress 
has  already  recognised. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
today  to  Join  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  to  support  the  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  a  Senator  from  another  affluent 
State  from  another  area  of  the  country, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Call- 
fomla  [Mr.  Mtjrpht],  to  siieak  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  cosponsor.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment.  The  im- 
pacted-aid  program  is  a  badly  needed 
and  a  most  popular  education  program. 
This  program  was  enacted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  recognition  of  its  re- 
sponsibility to  assist  school  districts 
where  Federal  activities  have  placed  ad- 
ditional burdens  on  the  locsJ  school  sys- 
tems.  Federal  activity  in  an  area  in  ef- 
fect does  double  damage  to  a  school  dis- 
trict. First,  it  often  results  in  a  great  In- 
flux of  children  to  the  school  system,  and 
second,  the  Federal  facility  also  removes 
from  the  local  tax  rolls  the  property  on 
which  the  Federal  activity  is  located. 
Thus,  the  local  school  district  is  bur- 
dened with  additional  children  to  serve 
and  has  less  of  a  tax  base  to  support  the 
schools. 

When  the  second  supplemental  was 
enacted  on  July  9,  the  Congress  and  edu- 
cators felt  the  matter  was  settled.  Indeed, 
the  executive  branch  must  have  shared 
these  feelings  because  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  gave  to 
many  of  the  school  districts  permission 
to  spend  these  impacted-aid  fimds.  Since 
the  President's  refusal  to  release  these 
funds,  the  Department  will  now  have  to 
recoup  funds  which  in  many  cases  have 
been  spent  by  the  school  districts.  The 
Department  has  two  choices.  The  funds 
that  local  school  districts  were  given  can 
either  be  recouped  or  they  can  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  impacted-aid  funds  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  Either  alternative 
produces  harmful  consequences  for  the 
impacted  school  district. 

The  President's  refusal  to  fund  the  im- 
pacted-aid program  Is  not  only  contrary 
to  the  intent  of  the  second  supplemental 
appropriations  act,  but  also  contrary  to 
the  intent  of  the  Senate  as  evidenced 
by  its  passage  of  the  Fannln-Murphy 
amendment  of  July  31. 

This  amendment,  which  attempted  to 
pry  loose  the  impacted-aid  funds  before 
the  July  31  deadline  of  the  second  sup- 
plemental, prohibited  the  administration 
from  carrying  over  certain  fiscal  year 
1968  foreign  aid  funds  unless  the  im- 
pacted-aid program  was  fimded.  This 
amendment.  I  might  add.  is  In  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  which 
is  now  subject  to  conference. 


.  of  the  amendment  we  are  now 
considering  will  revive  the  Pannin-Mur- 
phy  amendment,  and  I  hope  that  the 
conferees  will  consider  whether  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  carry  over  certain  fiscal  1968 
foreign  aid  funds  when  the  administra- 
tion falls  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the 
Congress  and  fund  the  fiscal  1968  Un- 
pacted-aid  program. 

Mr.  President,  since  coming  to  Wash- 
ington, I  have  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  impacted-aid  program.  I  have  ob- 
served repeated  administration  efforts  to 
harm  this  program.  Perhaps  the  admin- 
istration continually  attacks  this  pro- 
gram because  it  Is  a  program  where  there 
are  no  Federal  strings  attached.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  faUure  to  release 
these  impacted-aid  funds  will  seriously 
damage  the  education  programs  in  some 
of  our  school  districts.  The  effect  is  so 
drastic  that  many  of  the  school  superin- 
tendents in  California  have  come  to 
Washington  personally  to  point  out  the 
disastro\is  consequences  of  the  adminis- 
tration's actions.  I  also  have  received 
letters  from  almost  every  impacted-aid 
district  in  California  pointing  out  the 
need  to  fund  the  programs. 

Many  of  the  school  districts  eligible  for 
these  funds  are  defense  connected.  It  is 
indeed  unf  ortiuiate  if  the  school  districts, 
many  of  whom  are  educating  children  of 
our  military  men  or  defense-connected 
employees,  were  forced  to  reduce  the 
quality  of  education  for  their  children. 
For  some  It  Is  not  Just  a  matter  of  qual- 
ity, but  of  actual  survival  of  the  school 
system.  A  good  example  is  the  Cliina  Lake 
School  District  in  California,  where  all 
of  the  children  enrolled  In  the  district 
schools  live  on  the  Naval  Weapons  Cen- 
ter in  federally  owned  homes  and  all  are 
dependents  of  the  employees  working  at 
the  center.  Thus,  the  school  district  has 
very  little  taxable  property,  and  the 
money  it  receives  from  the  impacted-aid 
program  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the 
district's  budget.  The  school  district  de- 
scribed to  me  the  effect  that  the  loss  of 
the  impacted-aid  funds  would  have  as 
follows: 

The  School  District  at  this  Naval  Stotlon 
is  a  slave  of  Federal  and  State  legislation  be- 
cause It  has  no  way  to  make  up  loeses  through 
local  taxation.  Funds  must  be  made  avaU- 
able  through  PX.  874  If  the  China  Lake 
School  District  is  to  survive. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  this  amendment  and.  equally  im- 
portant, after  we  do.  I  hope  that  this 
administration,  which  professes  to  have 
such  a  deep  interest  in  education,  will 
fund  this  program,  which  Congress  has 
repeatedly  indicated  it  wants  funded. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPIC?ER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment  have  only  be- 
gun to  fight.  We  have  not  heard  from 
the  opponents.  If  there  is  no  opposition, 
we  can  expedite  the  matter  by  getting 
on  with  the  rollcsll.  If  there  is  opposition, 
I  suggest  that  the  opponents  use  part 
of  their  time.  I  wlthliold  part  of  my  time 
to  see  what  occurs. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Do  I  un- 
derstand correctly  that  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  is  supporting  the 
amendment? 


Mr.  WTT.T.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
oommlttee  and  the  Senate  have  twice 
passed  this  amendment.  The  schools 
have  the  right  to  expect  the  money,  we 
having  twice  passed  it,  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  very  well  oppose  this  amendment. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was  not 
questioning  the  position  of  the  Senator. 
I  was  trying  to  find  out  the  parlia- 
mentary situation,  because  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  if  tlie 
Senator  opposes  the  amendment  he  con- 
trols the  time  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  was  going  to  ask  liim  to 
yield  me  some  time.  If  he  does  not  op- 
pose the  amendment  then  the  control  of 
the  time  in  opposition  goes  to  the  mi- 
nority leader. 
Mr.  HILL.  Very  well. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

First.  I  am  not  going  to  take  exception 
to  the  arguments  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
or  any  other  Senator  supporting  the 
merits  of  the  impacted  areas  program. 
The  program  was  adopted  several  years 
ago,  and  I  supported  it.  But  we  are  not 
debating  the  impacted  areas  program 
here. 

Money  has  been  appropriated  for  that 
program.  This  is  another  exemption. 

This  amendment  proposes  to  exempt 
the  expenditures  of  this  Department 
from  the  $6  billion  mandatory  reduction 
for  1969  as  approved  earlier  by  the 
Congress. 

Congress  has  already  made  several 
exemptions  for  other  agencies  concern- 
ing the  manner  in  which  they  would  be 
affected  by  control  over  the  number  of 
employees.  Those  earlier  exemptions 
were  made  from  the  $6  billion  cut  which 
was  embraced  as  part  of  the  tax  increase 
bill. 

I  make  one  point  about  the  Impacted 
areas  question.  While  I  think  there  is 
merit  with  respect  to  some  areas,  It  must 
be  pointed  out  that  many  of  these  im- 
pacted areas  result  from  installation  of 
defense  projects  which  the  various  States 
scramble  to  get  into  their  areas  because 
they  bring  a  lot  of  employees  into  those 
States.  Once  the  States  get  the  project 
they  want  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
underwrite  the  difference  in  the  tax  re- 
ceipts as  a  result  of  taking  land  off  the 
tax  rolls.  I  suggest  that  some  of  the  States 
that  do  not  get  these  defense  contracts 
would  be  happy  to  relieve  the  other  States 
of  some  of  this  defense  work,  some  of 
which  has  been  concentrated  in  some 
places  in  too  great  a  degree. 

Aside  from  that,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  mentioned  that  Congress, 
in  passing  the  10-percent  tax  Increase, 
put  on  the  back  of  the  President  the  re- 
^Mnslbility  to  cut  $6  billion  from  the 
fiscal  1969  expenditures.  That  is  not  quite 
correct.  Congress  did  pass  a  mandate  that 
the  1969  expenditures  had  to  be  cut  by 
$6  billion,  but  at  the  time  the  Congress 
adopted  that  mandate — it  was  an  amend- 
ment, of  which  I.  along  with  the  Senator 
frwn  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI  was  the 
author— the  Congress  had  not  acted  on 
a  single  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  1969. 
So,  as  it  was  very  properly  argued  at  that 
time.  Congress  would  have  a  full  oppor- 
tunity, as  we  discussed  and  debated  each 


and  every  fiscal  1969  appropriation  bUl 
for  each  agency,  to  designate  where  this 
$6  billion  expenditure  reduction  should 
be  made;  that  is,  if  Congress  wished  to 
exercise  its  authority.  These  expenditure 
reductions  did  not  apply  to  fiscal  1968  be- 
cause Congress  had  already  acted  on 
those.  So  when  we  speak  of  putting  this 
burden  on  the  President's  back,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  correct  that  as 
of  the  moment  it  has  been  put  on  his 
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But  it  has  only  been  put  on  his  back 
since  the  tax  bill  was  passed  and  because 
we  in  Congress,  as  we  have  acted  on  these 
various  appropriation  bills,  have  not  dis- 
charged our  responsibility  in  telling  him 
where  the  cuts  ought  to  be  made. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  exactly  the 
point  I  was  making.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  disagreement  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  and  myself. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  either. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  what  I  said.  I 
said  from  the  very  beginning  that  the 
administration  was  opposed  to  this  fund- 
ing to  begin  with,  but  Congress  felt  dif- 
ferently about  the  matter.  What  Con- 
gress has  done  to  try  to  force  the  Presi- 
dent to  spend  money  where  he  believes 
it  should  be  spent,  and  at  the  same  time 
force  him  to  cut  out  $6  billion,  which  he 
thinks  is  too  much. 

All  the  President  says  is,  "If  you  are 
forcing  me  to  spend  $91  million  here, 
do  not  force  me  to  cut  $6  bUlion  plus 
$91  million  from  other  programs." 

I  think  that  Is  a  fair  position.  The 
President  says  he  is  going  to  withhold 
this  money  because  he  does  not  believe 
in  the  program.  If  we  dispute  him,  then 
I  think  we  ought  to  at  least  take  it  out 
of  the  $6  billion  reduction,  if  we  really 
care  to  actileve  it,  because  the  last  word 
is  that  of  the  President.  Say  wliat  you 
will  do  what  you  will,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  a  right  to  hold  up 
this  $91  mUlion,  and  he  is  exercising  that 
right.  The  practical  question  here  Is  how 
to  release  the  money.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  the  answer. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  realize  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  imderstood  this  back- 
ground, but  I  was  merely  pointing  out 
that  Congress  has  had  ample  opportu- 
nity in  each  and  every  case  to  designate 
where  these  cuts  should  be  made.  To  the 
extent  we  have  not  exercised  our  re- 
sponsibility—and  I  must  say  we  have 
miserably  failed  in  designating  where 
cuts  should  be  made— we  have  delegated 
the  authority  to  the  President.  Then,  if 
the  President  later  makes  a  cut  in  an 
area  where  we  think  he  is  wrong  I  do 
not  think  the  Members  of  Congress 
should  be  too  critical  of  the  President, 
even  though  they  may  disagree  with  liim. 
If  Congress  refuses  to  make  these  cuts 
it  delegates  him  that  authority.  Let  us 
specify  in  these  bills  where  cuts  shall  be 
made. 

What  I  am  disagreeing  with  is  that 
here  we  are  specifying  exemption  of 
those  agencies  we  do  not  want  to  be  cut. 
but  Congress  has  not  as  yet  designated 
one  single  area  where  we  say  cuts  ought 
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to  be  made.  We  put 
to  the  President. 

I  think  the  time 
Issue  squarely  and 
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that  unpleasant  task 

tias  come  to  face  the 
to  ask  ourselves,  Do 


we  want  to  cut  $6  >llllon  from  expendi- 
tures In  19«9,  or  vere  we  Just  shadow- 
boxing? 

This  $6  billion  re  luctlon  provision  was 
passed  by  the  Senite  and  approved  In 
conference;  but  be  ore  It  was  approved 
In  conference,  bef)re  we  brought  that 
conference  report  I  ack,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  went  before 
the  full  Senate  Ap  )roprlations  Commit- 
tee and  outlined  :o  It  the  conference 
agreement,  which  called  for  a  $6  bil- 
lion mandatory  cut .  and  asked,  "Do  you, 
as  the  committee  \  'hlch  has  Jurisdiction 
over  this  $6  billion  ( ;ut.  agree  with  us  that 
the  cuts  should  bi  made  and  will  you 
back  it  and  suppor  It?" 

The  Senate  Appi  oprlations  Committee 
backed  that  $6  billion  cut.  instructing 
our  conferees  to  ac  :ept  it.  Many  of  them 
supported  it  on  th( ;  floor.  So  this  $6  bil- 
lion reduction  is  n<  t  something  that  was 
forced  on  the  Sen  ite  or  on  the  Appro- 
priations Commits  e.  We  voted  for  it. 

Yet  the  same  Ap  propriatlons  Commit- 
tee which  endorsed  this  $6  billion  cut 
made  no  exceptlois  to  it,  endorsed  the 
mandatory  rollbac :  in  numbers  of  Fed- 
eral employees,  an(  I  is  now  coming  In  on 
every  approprlatioi  i  bill  saying,  "We  are 
with  you,  we  mean!  it,  but  don't  take  this 
agency  but  don't  <  ut  this  program,  but 
don't  cut  this,"  anc  we  are  about  to  slide 
into  bankruptcy  on  the  "buts"  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  say  it  1 1  time  to  get  off  our 
"buts"  and  if  we  leally  want  to  cut  the 
budget,  to  do  It.  :  f  we  do  not  want  to 
cut  the  budget  the  i  let  us  pass  the  word 
out  to  the  taxpayi  rs  that  we  are  going 
to  expcmd  all  these  programs— not  Just 
this  one  for  this  ti  only  one  instance.  I 
am  tJ^Uring  in  gene  al,  because  this  trend 
Is  what  we  hav(  been  following  in 
general. 

We  have  other  ai  nendments  coming  up 
later  which  would  exempt  other  phases 
of  this  bill  from  liavlng  the  employee 
reduction  control  i)rovlsions  of  the  law. 
If  we  are  going  t)  increase  employees 
we  are  going  to  ht  ve  to  pay  them. 

So  what  we  ar;  doing  is  whittling 
away  the  claimed  16  billion  expenditure 
reduction;  and  wl:at  I  am  afraid  of  is 
that  we  are  going  »  end  up  with  Just  a 
10-percent  tax  increase,  pouring  the 
extra  money  into  the  spending  stream 
for  these  expanded  programs. 

Maybe  that  is  uhat  should  be  done. 
That  is  for  every  Member  to  decide  for 
himself.  I  realize  there  can  be  honest 
differences  of  opin  Ion  on  this  point.  But 
it  gets  back  to  the  question.  Are  we  here 
in  Congress  going  i  o  designate  only  those 
programs  of  which  we  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent, "You  cannol  cut  this  project,  you 
cannot  cut  this  ag<  sncy,  and  so  forth."  If 
so,  where  do  we  waj  it  the  cuts  to  be  made? 

The  point  Is.  if  we  are  going  to  spell 
out  in  various  aiiendments,  saying  to 
the  President,  "Yo  a  cannot  cut  this  one, 
you  cannot  cut  tha  t  one,"  then  it  is  about 
time  somebody  in  [Congress  came  up  and 
asked,  "Where  aije  we  going  to  make 
these  cuts?" 

Let  us  face  it- -we  are  gradually  re 
pealing   the   $6  fclllion  cut  entirely  in 
allowing  the  conti  luous  expansion  of  the 
Federal  payroll  w:  th  no  controls,  and  we 


will  end  up  with  another  staggering 
deficit  next  year. 

I  think  we  should  remember  that  the 
American  dollar  came  very  close  to  being 
pushed  over  the  precipice  a  few  months 
ago.  We  all  recognize  that.  At  the  time 
Congress  was  very  much  concerned.  We 
sponsored,  accepted,  and  passed  both  a 
tax  Increase  bill  and  expenditure  con- 
trols. 

OfBcially  they  announced  a  $25  billion 
deficit  last  year,  but  it  was  actually  a 
deficit  of  around  $29  billion  if  we  take 
into  consideration  that  it  was  only  $25 
billion  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they 
subtracted  the  participation  certificates, 
seigniorage,  and  accelerated  payments  of 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  report  prepared  by  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
which  shows  that  in  the  past  5  years  we 
have  spent  $69.5  billion  more  than  we 
have  taken  in  and  that  the  deficit  for 
fiscal  1968,  based  on  the  old  administra- 
tive procedure  of  accounting  for  deficits 
that  we  have  always  used  heretofore, 
was  $29.5  billion.  This  Is  over  $2  billion 
per  month. 


There  bemg  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

CoNOiaaa  of  ths  United  States. 
Joint  CoMMrrrxB  on  Intcknal 
Rkwnuk  Taxation, 
Waihinffton,  D.C..  September  3,   196$. 
Hon.  John  J.  Wiluaim, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAK  Senator  WxLUAxa:  Thla  1b  In  re> 
aponse  to  your  letter  of  August  2,  1968,  out- 
lining Information  you  need  concerning 
revenues  since  1964.  The  fiscal  1968  figures 
on  the  administrative  budget  basis  were  not 
available  until  the  last  week  in  August  so 
we  could  not  send  them  to  you  In  Delaware 
as  you  suggested. 

We  have  prepared  a  table  showing  the 
Federal  deficit  on  the  administrative  budget 
baaU  for  the  flacal  years  1964  through  1968 
with  the  various  adjustment  Items  you 
wanted.  The  sales  of  FNMA  participation 
certificates  were  applied  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures consistently  for  these  deficit  figures, 
so  we  included  them  In  the  table  through 
fiscal  1968.  We  did  not  attempt  to  show 
fiscal  1969  figiu-es  because  the  revisions  of 
the  budget  figures  are  Incomplete. 

I  hope  the  enclosed  table  meets  your 
needs. 

Sincerely  yours, 

LAtraENca  N.  Woodwoith. 


September  5,  1968 
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BUOCa  DEFICITS,  1964-68 


lln  billiOM  of  d 

ollani 

Fiscal  year 

Adniinistra- 

tiva  budgat 

dafieit 

Salts  of 

FNMA 

participation 

cartificatas 

Accalaration 
of  corporata 
tai  paymants 

Accalaratad 

paymant  of 

axciaasand 

withhald  Uxas 

Sai(nioraga 

ToUl  dafieit 

plus  adiust- 

manb 

1964 

8.2 

aT 

1.8 

1:1 

0.3 
1.0 
2.9 
4.3 
.8 

0.1 
.1 
.6 
.8 

.4 

8.6 

1965  ... 
1966 

.....                 3.4 
2.3 

4.8 

a9 

.3 

8.5 

1967 

as 

18.1 

1968.... 

ai 

29.5 

Not*:  Oatail  may  not  add  to  totals  dua  to  roundinf. 

AAr  WIIjLJAMS  of  Delaware.  Next 
year's  deficit  would  have  been  at  least 
that  much,  if  not  more,  except  for  the 
fact  that  Congress  did  pass  a  10-percent 
tax  increase,  and  we  provided  the  $6  bil- 
lion mandatory  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  1969.  But  we  are  repealing 
piecemeal,  item  by  item,  that  manda- 
tory reduction  in  expenditures.  We  have 
already  made  a  series  of  exemptions  for 
other  agencies  in  the  past  few  weeks. 
There  will  be  others  made  here  in  the 
next  few  days;  perhaps  today.  I  am  aware 
of  the  trend. 

Everybody  seems  to  take  such  great 
pleasiure  in  spending  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

But,  as  one  who  cosponsored  this  tax 
increase  bill,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  cospon- 
sored it  not  because  I  wanted  that  honor 
but  because  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  a  majority  of  his  party 
in  both  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate,  could  not  find  a  single 
Member  of  his  own  party  who  had  the 
courage  to  offer  and  introduce  his  tax 
increase  bill,  and  only  one-third  of  the 
membership  of  his  political  party  In  the 
Senate  had  the  courage  to  vote  for  It. 
So  the  record  is  clear.  We  have  too  many 
spendthrifts  who  have  not  the  courage 
to  tell  the  American  people  the  true  cost 
of  these  programs. 

I  ask.  Are  we  going  to  have  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, or  are  we  not?  In  my  opin- 
ion we  have  got  to  hold  down  this  spend- 
ing. There  may  be  but  one  vote  against 


this  proposal,  but  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  it.  I  am  going  to  vote  against  it 
because  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  party  to 
whittling  away  the  mandatory  $6  billion 
reduction  in  expenditures,  and  the  con- 
trol over  Federal  emplojmient.  I  think  it 
was  Just  as  Important,  or  even  more  im- 
portant, to  curtail  expenditures  than  the 
10-percent  tax  increase. 

If  we  are  only  going  to  raise  the  tax 
10  percent  only  to  pour  more  money  into 
the  spending  stream  in  expanding  these 
Great  Society  programs,  then  we  are  only 
fanning  the  fires  of  inflation.  Sooner  or 
later  we  will  reach  the  day  when  Con- 
gress will  be  back  at  the  same  point 
again,  frightened  because  of  what  is  go- 
ing to  happen  to  the  American  dollar. 

I  will  have  no  part  of  such  fiscal  Ir- 
responsibility, and  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  reject  this  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  proviso  here. 
It  reads: 

Provided  further.  That  the  expenditure  of 
this  approiurlation  shall  not  be  taken  Into 
consideration  for  the  purposes  of  title  n 
of  the  Revenue  and  ^pendltiires  Control 
Act  of  1968. 

That  proviso  exempts  this  $91  mil- 
lion from  the  $6  billion  proposed  reduc- 
tion. This  is  but  one  of  the  many  pro- 
posed exceptions. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
in  the  Senate,  if  we  really  want  the  $6 
billion  cut,  ought  to  start  to  implement 
it.  If  Members  of  Congress  do  not  wamt 
it.  why  does  not  someone  have  the  cour- 


age to  introduce  a  bUl  or  an  amendment 
to  repeal  the  entire  $6  billion  cut  and 
all  control  over  expenditures?  If  Con- 
gress wants  to  pass  such  a  measure  let 
Congress  do  it  openly  and  above  board, 
telling  the  American  taxpayers  to  get 
ready  to  shovel  it  out  because  Congress 
wiU  continue  to  spend  it. 

Even  if  we  were  to  cut  the  $6  billion  or 
hold  tightly  to  the  $6  bilUon  cut  we 
would  still  be  appropriating  and  allow- 
ing $3.25  billion  more  for  the  same  do- 
mestic programs  than  those  programs 
were  aUowed  \n  1968.  The  1968  figure  is 
as  much  as  I  think  we  can  afford  at  this 

time. 

Mr.  President.  I  withhold  the  remahi- 
der  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ,  _,  ,^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Delaware  for 
his  consistency.  He  has  maintained  his 
position  consistently  throughout  this 
matter.  Today,  he  is  echoing  what  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  said  a  long 
time  ago:  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  was  in  dereliction  of  its 
responsibility  in  not  allocating  the  cuts 
where  they  should  have  been  allocated. 
I  made  that  statement  on  the  floor. 

I  said  at  the  time,  and  I  will  use  the 
words  again:  "What  we  are  doing,  for 
political  reasons,  is  putting  the  cat  on 
the  back  of  the  President." 

The  responsibility  to  appropriate  or 
not  to  appropriate  is  on  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  If  we  wanted  to  cut 
out  the  money,  we  should  have  done  it. 
The  mistake  we  made  is  that  we  took  the 
flRure  of  $6  billion  out  of  the  thin  air 
and  threw  it  to  the  White  House  because 
we  did  not  have  the  courage  to  stand  up 
and  be  coimted.  That  is  the  reason  we 
are  to  the  dilemma  we  are  in  now. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  do  I  have 
remain^? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  12  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  Is  recognized  for  2 
mtoutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  partly  disagree  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  on  that 
potot.  Origtaally  Congress  did  not  throw 
this  to  the  White  House.  At  the  time  we 
passed  on  the  $6-billlon  cut  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee — of  which 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  a  mem- 
ber— ^had  not  acted  on  one  stogie  appro- 
priation bill  for  any  of  the  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  1969.  So  Congress  did 
have  plenty  of  time  to  designate  where 
the  cuts  could  be  made.  We  went  on 
record  that  we  were  going  to  do  the  Job; 
but  Congress  has  not  done  it,  and  the 
Job  is  not  done  in  the  pending  bill.  On 
that  potot  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  why 
does  the  Senator  disagree  with  me  if  he 
says  what  I  said?  I  said  that  we  were  In 
dereliction  of  our  responsibility.  The 
Senator  says  that  we  have  not  done  otu: 
Job  and  that  he  dlsagreee  with  me.  We 


are  engaged  to  semantics  here.  We  did 
not  do  our  Job  as  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  wnijIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  that  statement.  Con- 
gress has  not  done  its  Job.  However.  I 
am  pototlng  out  that  at  the  time  the 
Senate  passed  the  tax  tocrease  bill  with 
the  $6  billion  cut  we  had  plenty  of  op- 
portunity to  do  the  Job;  however,  to  the 
weeks  and  months  that  have  passed 
stoce  then  we  have  not  done  the  Job. 
Congress  has  been  derelict  in  its  re- 
sponsibility. 

While  I  am  putting  the  responsibility 
on  Congress,  I  also  potot  out  that  we 
have  had  no  cooperation  from  the  White 
House  except  promises.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  through  the  Director 
of  the  Budget,  Mr.  Zwick,  told  Con- 
gress that  he  would  accept,  live  with,  and 
support  the  $6  billion  cut.  as  part  of  the 
tax  increase  package.  After  the  tax  to- 
crease was  passed  he  then  changed  and 
began  to  disagree  with  it  and  disregard 

it- 

I  say  it  is  that  failure  to  live  up  to  his 
promise  that  is  responsible  for  the  cred- 
ibility gap. 

The  administration  promises  there 
will  be  cuts.  In  fact,  there  has  never  been 
a  man  in  the  White  House  who  has 
promised  so  much  to  the  toterest  of 
economy  as  has  the  present  occupant  of 
the  White  House, 

To  paraphrase  the  language  of  a  great 
English  statesman:  "Never  has  any  one 
man  promised  so  much  and  delivered  so 
little."  It  appears  that  every  time  he 
promises  a  cut  we  recdve  an  increase 
in  expenditures.  While  I  am  critical  of 
Congress  I  am  not  exempttog  the  White 
House  from  some  responsibility.  We  have 
had  no  support  from  the  President. 
Actually  we  were  told  a  moment  ago  that 
the  President  is  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment to  exempt  it  from  the  $6  billion 
cut. 

This  control  over  expenditures  is  the 
responsibiUty  of  both  the  President  and 
the  Congress.  I  am  not  excustog  Con- 
gress. Tnis  is  a  dual  responsibility.  The 
President  cannot  spend  any  money  that 
we  do  not  appropriate.  However,  on  the 
Other  hand,  he  could  help  us  to  cut  back 
on  some  of  the  programs. 

What  we  are  passtog  on  here  in  this 
amendment  is  a  repesJ  of  part  of  the 
$6  billion  cut.  I  think  that  the  Senate 
imderstands  what  we  are  doing,  and  cer- 
tainly the  American  taxpayers  will. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  3  mtoutes  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  3  mtoutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
$6  billion  cut  was  approved  to  the  Sen- 
ate. I  took  the  position  that  I  would  vote 
for  the  10-percent  surtax  only  if  Con- 
gress todicated  a  desire  to  cut  expenses. 
I  was  not  going  to  put  the  10-percent  sur- 
tax on  the  backs  of  the  taxpayers  unless 
we  could  also  effectuate  a  reduction  of 
public  expenditures.  ' 

While  others  did  not  perhaps  make 
that  same  statemmt.  the  principle  which 
dominated  the  thinking  to  the  Senate 
was:  "We  do  not  dare  to  place  another 
10  percent  of  the  workers'  Income  on  the 
tax  bill  unless  we  also  reduce  spending." 

We  did  not  dare  to  impose  the  tax 


without  promising  an  expenditure  cut. 
That  was  the  message  that  was  sent 
throughout  the  country:  Thrift  to  gov- 
ernment; new  taxes  are  to  be  added  so  as 
to  avoid  the  collapse  of  the  dollar.  The 
expenses  were  to  be  cut.  "Glory"  ws»  the 
song  throughout  the  Nation  because  Con- 
gress had  adopted  a  position  of  courage 
and  finances  were  to  be  put  in  order.  The 
word  went  through  every  hamlet  and  vil- 
lage to  the  Nation. 

It  is  now  3  months  later,  and  our  true 
color  is  revealed.  Three  months  ago  we 
made  a  proclamation  that  there  would  be 
a  cut  to  spendtog.  However,  on  every  ap- 
propriation bill  we  now  have  an  exemp- 
tion to  the  spendtog  cut.  First  we  had  the 
exemption  to  the  case  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.  Then  we  had  it 
to  the  Post  Office  Department.  Now  we 
have  it  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  next  biU  will  have  a  similar  ex- 
emption for  some  other  agency.  Are  we 
really  trying  to  cut?  The  House  bill  pro- 
vided $17,232,000,000.  The  pending  bill, 
the  bill  which  came  to  us  from  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  added  $1,255,000,000  to 
the  measure. 

The  proclamation  concerning  spend- 
ing cuts  has  turned  out  to  be  a  mockery. 
What  an  insult  to  honesty  and  totelli- 
gence. 

If  the  public  knew  the  motivations  of 
this  incomprehensible  and  todefensible 
conduct,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it 
would  rise  up  to  rebellion  and  declare: 
"Stand  your  ground.  Stand  where  you 
did  3  months  ago."  However,  the  Senate 
will  not  do  it.  I  will  do  it.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  said  that  If  he  were  the 
only  one,  he  would  stUl  vote  against  the 
exemption.  The  Senator  from  Delaware 
will  do  it,  and  I  will  be  standing  humbly 
at  the  side  of  the  Senator  on  this  matter. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  mtoute? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
mtoute  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  1 

mtoute.  ,^     ^  ,  w     1^ 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  respond  to  the  first  potot  devel- 
oped by  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I 
believe  he  is  absolutely  correct  that  every 
community  to  every  State  vies  for  Fed- 
eral Installations,  and  they  are  of  great 
economic  benefit.  But  I  believe  the  rec- 
ord should  show  that  when  the  Federal 
installation  comes  to,  the  land  occupied 
or  owned  by  the  Federal  installation  is 
exempt  and  is  removed  from  the  prop- 
erty tax  rolls.  It  is  the  property  tax,  to 
community  after  community— certainly 
throughout  Kansas— which  Is  the  foun- 
dation and  the  source  of  revenvie  for  the 
school  districts. 

So,  despite  the  benefit  that  comes  to 
each'  community,  they  are  caught  with 
a  reduction  to  their  tax  base  and  an  to- 
crease to  the  number  of  pupils  they  have 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas.  I  said  to  the 
beginning  that  I  thought  there  was  an 
argument  for  the  school  Impacted  area 
program  and  that  I  had  supported  it 
originally,  altbou^  I  did  potot  out  that 
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there  was  another  s  ide  to  that  coin,  as  he 
frankly  admits. 

What  I  am  argu  ng  about  In  this  In- 
stance Is  the  fact  tt  at  we  are  quelling  out 
again  an  exempUoa  from  the  $0  billion 
mandatory  cut.  We  are  whittling  it  away 
one  by  one.  Sooner  >r  later  we  might  Just 
as  wen  repeal  all  of  It. 

Mr.  PEARSON.    :  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MDNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

First.  I  ask  unanl  mous  consent  to  have 
added  as  cosponsoi  s  of  the  amendment 
I  have  offered  the  :  lames  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Spong],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  RiaicoiT].  the 
Senator  from  Oklthoma  [Mr.  HauubI. 
the  Senator  from  K  ansas  [Mr.  Pxamon], 
and  the  Senator  Irom  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  HoLLntos] . 

The  PRESnnNa  officer  (Mr.  Mc- 
Iirmts  in  the  chait ) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MDNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  apprecl- 
ate_  the^  ^cerity  >f  the  distinguished 
SeQ|itor*(n>m  Delav  are.  He  has  fought  a 
valiant  hght.  I  hav  i  supported  many  of 
his  efforts  and  he  1  as  made  some  prog- 
ress. Things  are  noi  quite  as  dark,  how- 
ever, or  as  pessimstlc  as  his  remarks 
would  indicate,  in  hi  s  understandable  en- 
thusiasm, to  try  t}  stop  the  growing 
tendency  to  make  a  onptions. 

I  should  like  to  ;ioint  out,  first,  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, that  things  are  lot  quite  so  bad  with 
our  committee  as  has  been  indicated, 
because  the  $6  billion  which  tiie 
Wllllams-Smathers  amendment  man- 
dates Congress  anl  the  White  House 
together  to  cut  has  ilready  been  reduced 
by  the  Appropriatlo  is  Committee  by  ap- 
proximately $3  billon,  and  we  are  not 
through.  We  have  more  appropriations 
to  come,  as  we  end)  tavor  to  cut  back  the 
other  $3  billion. 

I  have  not  kept  a  tally  of  what  the 
White  House  has  c  it  back.  It  may  have 
cut  back  a  great  d  tal  or  nothing  at  all. 
We  know  about  th  b  particular  cutback, 
of  course,  and  that :  s  why  we  are  working 
on  this  one  today.  [  want  to  say  for  tiie 
Appropriations  Committee  that,  with 
many  appropriatlo]  i  bills  still  to  be  con- 
sidered, we  have  g(  ne  approximately  50 
percent  in  the  dinction  we  were  man- 
dated to  go  by  tht  Williams-Smathers 
amendment.  We  shi  Jl  continue  our  econ- 
omy efforts. 

With  regard  to  tl  is  particular  cutback 
of  approximately  $)1  million,  it  is  in  a 
somewhat  differenl  category  from  the 
expenditures  in  which  the  Wllllams- 
Smathers  amendmsnt  and  the  Senate 
and  the  House  exp^ited  the  cuts  to  be 
made.  We  never  an  ;icipated  that  any  of 
the  $6  billion  was  Kolng  to  be  saved  by 
reducing  the  inters  t  rates  paid  to  Amer- 
icans who  buy  Gov  tmment  bonds.  That 
would  be  a  default,  'for  did  we  anticipate 
any  effort  to  reduce  pensions  or  veterans 
benefits.  We  do  not  expect  to  save  any  of 
the  $6  billion  by  del  ftult  or  by  manifesta- 
tions of  bad  faith. 

The  Senator  fiom  Delaware  talks 
about  the  credlblllt  r  gap,  and  it  is  pres- 
ent, and  it  has  hiirt  us  at  home  and 
abroad.  But  sometlilng  hurts  a  govern- 
ment even  more  tban  a  credibility  gap. 
and  that  is  when  it  starts  defaulting  on 
its  payments.  That  la  a  default  wlikdi  U 


of  tremendous  signlflcanoe  and  which 
can  have  shattering  consequences. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICE31.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

While  default  on  political  promises  is 
bad  and  hurts  the  coimtry  and  shatters 
confidence  in  public  officials  who  break 
them  and  discredits  uarabroad,  when  you 
default  on  the  payments  due  to  a  nation's 
citisens,  this  is  very,  very  serious.  And 
this  withholding  or  freezing  of  $91  mil- 
lion is  in  the  nature  of  a  default.  We 
made  a  commitment;  school  districts 
had.  a  rightful  expectation;  and  by 
withdrawing  it,  it  is  a  default  on  the 
payment,  which  we  cannot  permit  to 
continue.  It  was  never  intended  that  cuts 
of  that  kind  were  going  to  be  made, 
under  our  $6  billion  economy  legislation. 

May  I  also  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  and  those  who  support 
him  that  in  this  case  not  a  single  Fed- 
eral employee  will  be  added  with  the 
$91  milUon.  This  is  money  which  goes 
directly  to  the  school  districts,  to  which 
they  have  an  entitlement  and  an  ex- 
pectation, and  it  does  not  Involve  the 
emplojnnent  of  any  additional  personnel. 
It  is  simply  a  matter  of  writing  the 
checks  which  are  authorized  to  be  paid. 

I  hope  the  Senate  overwhelmingly  will 
vote  to  keep  faith  with  the  school  dis- 
tricts of  this  country. 

With  respect  to  missile  bases  that  the 
Senator  would  like  to  invite  into  Dela- 
ware, I  suggest  that  he  see  some  of 
them  first,  because  they  are  not  alto- 
gether an  immitigated  blessing.  They  re- 
quire access  roads  and  security  areas  and 
seciirity  fences,  and  people  are  pushed 
back.  I  doubt  that  the  people  of  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  are  willing  to  move  out 
and  let  the  missile  crews  move  in.  The 
missile  bases  are  put  in  sparsely  popu- 
lated areas,  in  open  spaces.  We  are  glad 
to  have  them,  but  they  do  create  some 
problems. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson]  has  pointed  out,  when  they 
bring  in  a  great  number  of  people  with 
children  to  be  educated,  it  is  Uncle 
Sam's  responsibility  to  pay  the  bill,  as 
it  is  Uncle  Sam's  responsibility  to  build 
the  missile  bases  and  supply  them  in  the 
first  instance. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time,  but 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  it  back,  if  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  willing  to  do 
the  same. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  remains  on 
each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  1  minute, 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  a  couple  of  minutes. 

When  the  original  $6  billion  expendi- 
ture reduction  proposal  was  passed,  we 
made  two  exceptions,  and  only  two  ex- 
ceptions. They  were  the  uncontrollable 
items.  One  was  the  cost  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  which  we  could  not  control 
or  anticipate.  The  second  was  the  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt,  which  can- 
not be  controlled  and  which  must  be 
paid.  These  are  not  controllable  items. 

Whm  we  got  to  conference  tint  Di- 


rector of  the  Budget  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  representing  the  White 
House,  and  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees, and  then  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  after  consultation 
with  the  conferees,  all  agreed  that  the 
way  to  make  these  cuts  was  to  do  so  with- 
out any  exceptions.  The  plan  was  to  des- 
ignate these  cuts  on  the  floor  as  the  ap- 
propriation bills  were  acted  upon.  I  regret 
that  that  has  not  been  done. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  repeat  again 
that  I  will  not  go  along  with  these  ex- 
emptions. 

I  withhold  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  wishes  to  make  a  brief 
statement. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
matter  in  the  debate  in  the  last  few 
minutes  that  should  be  emphasized.  We 
had  a  number  of  uncontrollable  expendi- 
tures in  our  Economy  Act  which  could 
not  be  anticipated.  Obligations  due  bond- 
holders could  not  be  decreased,  a  man's 
pension  could  not  be  decreased,  and 
this  particular  amount,  which  is  also  an 
imcontrollable  expenditure,  could  not 
be  decreased  without  breaking  faith  with 
the  school  districts  of  this  coimtry. 
Therefore,  it  comes  under  the  same 
classification  as  other  imcontrollable  ex- 
penditures if  the  Government  is  going  to 
keep  faith  with  the  people. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  do  I  have 
remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  mmute  remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident,^^  this  remainmg  minute  I  call 
attention  that  the  language  of  this  par- 
ticular amendment  not  only  appropriates 
an  extra  $91  million  but  it  also  provides 
that  the  expenditiu-e  of  this  appropria- 
tion "shall  not  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  title  n  of  the 
Revenue  and  Es^jendltures  Control  Act 
of  1968."  In  other  words,  it  spells  out 
an  exception  from  the  originally  planned 
$6  billion  expenditure  reduction.  This 
is  a  legislative  proposal,  and  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  Spong  amend- 
ment and  the  substitute  for  the  Spong 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Muitdt]  represent 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill  and, 
therefore,  are  not  in  order. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  point 
of  order  is  not  debatable  except  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  information  to 
the  Senate,  anticipating  that  the  point 
of  order  would  be  made,  because  it  prop- 
erly lies,  let  me  say  I  gave  due  advance 
notice  in  writing  to  vote  on  the  measure 
despite  that  fact.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules,  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  observed,  that  this  is  ob- 
viously legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill  and  the  point  of  order  is  sustained 
under  rule  XVI. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  make  the  motion,  no- 
tice having  been  filed,  to  suspend  the 
rules  in  order  to  offer  my  amendment. 

The  FRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
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tlon  is  on  the  motion  to  suspend  the  nile 
pursuant  to  the  notice  filed  previously. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  myself  1  minute.  I  might 
say,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  debate 
on  tWs  proposal  has  been  made.  I  do  not 
Icnow  how  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakoto  feels  about  the  matter  but  I  am 
willing  to  yield  back  the  time  and  vote 
on  the  proposal.  It  is  the  same  debate  as 
to  the  merits. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  believe  that  is  the  ap- 
propriate way  to  handle  the  matter.  We 
are  all  aware  it  is  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  Adequate  notice  was 
filed.  The  vote  would  be  the  same. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
suspend  the  rule. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
bskck  the  rematader  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  to 
suspend  the  rule. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator 
frwn  Hawaii  I  Mr.  Inoute],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talvadgi], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ysa- 
borottgh]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

Also  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Aladca  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  BiblkI,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewstir], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pot-- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MagnxtsonI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
RONiY],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiE],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathersI  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]. 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
NusoNl.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRONEY],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Tex- 
as [Mr.  Yarborough],  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allor]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

Ilie  Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken  and  Mr.  Prouty],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  BennrtI.  the  Senator 


from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton], the  Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Cmns  and  Mr.  Hbvska],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  lUi.  DoimncK],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr,  EokgI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Kuchbl].  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton! . 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Shith], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tow- 
er] are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Binhitt],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong],  the 
Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  and 
Mr.  HausKAl .  the  Senator  from  callf ornla 
[Mr.  Kvchel],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty],  the  Senator  from 
Mame  [Mrs.  SaoTHl,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  59, 
nays  5.  as  follows: 


Baker 

Bogga 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Oaae 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Eastland 

EUender 

Errin 

Fannin 

acre 

OrUBn 

Oruenlng 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 


Dlrksen 
Lausche 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Cannon 

Church 

Cotton 
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YEAS— 59 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

HUl 

HoUlngB 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

MetcaU 

MUler 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Morse 

Moss 

NATS— 6 

Prozmlre 
Buas^ 

NOT  VOnNO— 36 


Mundt 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tydings 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yoiing,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


WlUiams,  Del. 


CurtU 

Domlnlck 

Fong 

Fulbrlgbt 

Holland 

Hruaka 

iDouye 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Long.  La. 


Magnuaon 

McCarthy 

Monroney 

Morton 

Muskle 

Prouty 

Smathers 

Smith 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Yarborough 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing having  voted  in  the  afllrmative.  the 
motion  to  suspend  the  rule  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  now  call 
up  my  amendment  and  ask  that  It  be 
stfttcd 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment,  offered  by  Mr.  Mundt  for 
himself  and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 

R«COBD.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  933— star  print— is  as 
follows: 

On  page  16  after  line  14.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 


"For  grants  and  payments  xinder  the  Act  ct 
September  30.  1960.  as  amended  (20  VS.C. 
ch  13),  and  under  the  Act  of  September  28, 
1960.  as  amended  (20  U.S.O..  ch.  9) .  $90,966.- 
000,  fiscal  year  1968:  Provided,  That  these 
funds  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Antl-Deflclency  Statute,  Revised  SU- 
tutes  3679,  section  665(c)  title  31,  United 
S1»tes  Code:  Provided  further,  That  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  appropriation  shall  not  be 
taken  into  consideration  for  the  purposes  of 
title  n  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditures  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch 
as  the  Senate  has  just  expressed  itself 
on  the  language  of  my  amendment 
through  the  vote  which  it  took,  which 
was  necessitated  since  this  was  lan- 
guage on  an  appropriation  bill,  I  see  no 
reason  to  consume  the  time  to  debate  it 
until  the  time  is  used  up  and  there 
is  a  roUcall.  So  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  time  be  yielded  back  and 
that  the  order  for  a  roUcall  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  not  been  ordered  on  the  amend- 

n^ent.  ,       ^     .- 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 

Dakota,  offered  for  himself  and  other 

Senators. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  937 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  937. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  amendment 
(No.  937)  as  follows: 

on  page  13.  Une  24.  strike  out  "SIO.OOO/WO" 
and  insert  \n  lieu  thereof  ••$20,000,000". 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  simple  one.  It  provides 
an  additional  $10  million  for  the  drop- 
out prevention  program.  Coupled  with 
the  $10  mllUon  recommended  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  this  would 
make  $20  million  available  for  the  drop- 
out program. 

The  dnHWUt  prevention  program  was 
authored  by  me  and  was  incorporated 
in  section  707  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments 
of  last  year.  The  program  attempts  to 
deal  with  the  critical  problems  of  the 
school  dropout  in  a  practical  way.  It  has 
been  endorsed  at  the  authorized  $30  mil- 
lion level  by  the  President  in  both  his 
education  and  In  his  budget  messages. 
The  Kemer  Commission  recommended 
full  funding  of  the  program.  Outside  of 
Government  circles,  the  program  has 
generated  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm.  I 
have  heard  from  educators  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  all  of  whom  were 
very  excited  about  the  program's 
potential. 

Naturally,  I  was  very  disappointed 
when  I  learned  that  the  House,  in  pass- 
ing HJl.  18037,  the  Departments  of 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill,  failed 
to  provide  a  single  cent  for  either  the 
dropout  program  or  another  important 
program  which  I  cosponsored,  the  bilin- 
gual progium.  Because  I  feel  so  strongly 
about  both  programs,  I  testified  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
urging  the  reversal  of  the  shortsighted 
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MtkHU  Of  the  othcjr 
funding  of  these 
grams. 

I  want  to  take 
thank   the   A]K>nH4rtAtlon8 
memben,  not  only 
oeptlon  given  my . 
and  more  Importantly, 
to  appropriate  $10 
bilingual   and   the 
These  programs  will 
groundwork      for 
througliB  In  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  4m 
the  fiscal  problems 
try.  In  my  testimon; 
tee  I  stated: 


chamber,  and  the 
mo  promising  pro- 

thls  opportunity  to 
Committee 
for  the  friendly  re- 
I^esentation,  but  also, 
for  its  decision 
million  for  both  the 
dropout  programs. 
I  predict,  lay  the 
important     break- 
not  unmindful  of 
cjnnfrontlng  the  coun- 
before  the  oommit- 


I  know  the  in*ny 
must  consider  In 
ommendatlons  to  the 
dunoult  declslona  In 
flacal  troubles  and 
country  combtne  tbls 
almost  an  Impossible 


farsighted  action  a 


changes  in  poverty 


me  to  offer  this  aziendment  today  in- 
creasing the  appropi  latlons  for  the  drop- 


out program  from  $ 


program  will  still  be 


House  action,  that 


its  explosiveness  hu 
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Important  Items  you 

making  your  funding  rec- 

full  Senate.  These  are 

iiny  year,  but  botb  the 

tie  many  needs  of  the 

^ear  to  make  your  task 

ooe. 

Although  exceed!]  igly  grateful  for  the 


the  Appropriations 


Coaunlttoev  and  beli  kg  fully  aware  of  the 
fiscal  problems.  Ian  nevertheless  con- 
vinced that  the  mag  iltude  of  the  dropout 
problem  and  the  urf  ency  to  find  answers 
that  will  make  dramatic  and  practical 


area  schools  compel 


0  million  to  $20  mU- 


llon.  I  would  like  io  emphasize  to  the 
Senate  that  even  wi  th  the  increase  pro- 
vided by  the  amenilment,  the  dropout 


funded  at  33^  per- 


cent below  the  Prea  dent's  budget.  Also, 
I  believe  it  is  imper  itive.  in  view  of  the 


the  Senate  indicate 


it  strong  endorsement  of  this  program. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  general  agree- 
ment that  breakthro  ughs  are  badly  need- 
ed. In  1961,  Dr.  Jami  !s  Conant,  the  noted 
educator,  warned  th  it  "social  dynamite" 
was  accumulating  ii  i  the  Nation's  dtles. 
Since  then,  this  "sceial  dynamite"  and 


been  brought  home 


to  all  Americans.  N  iich  of  this  "social 
dynamite"  results  fiom  those  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  and  who  are  out 
of  work. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  1  million  young- 
sters drop  out  of  sc!  lool  each  year.  The 
"social  dynamite"  o  which  Dr.  Conant 
warned  continues  to  accumulate.  In  our 
Nation's  IS  largest  cities,  the  school 
dropout  rate  varies  tiom  a  high  of  46.6 
percent  to  a  low  of  21.4  percent.  These 
statistics,  although  frightening  enough, 
reflect  only  the  total  school  picture  with- 
in the  large  cities.  T  o  really  comprehend 
the  seriousness  of  th  t  situation,  one  must 
move  from  the  totil  picture  and  focus 
oa  particular  schod  s  within  the  educa- 
tional system  of  oui  large  cities. 

BCr.  President.  shMddngly,  70  percent 
of  the  youngsters  ii  i  these  poverty  area 
schools  drop  out  bei  ore  completing  high 
school.  Because  I  \iant  all  members  of 
the  Senate  to  rppre  slate  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem,  I  re  }eat  that  70  percent 
of  the  youngsters  in  poverty  area  schools 
drop  out  before  con  pleting  high  school, 
lb  my  State,  the  lloCone  Commission 
found  that  in  three  i  ichools  In  a  predom- 
inately Negro  area  ( tf  Los  Angeles,  two- 
thirds  of  the  studeits  drop  out  before 
completing  high  stst)  ool. 


It  Is  these  schools  and  these  stoUatles 
that  prompted  me  to  persuade  the  Con- 
gress last  year  to  add  the  dropout  pre- 
vention program  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments 
of  1867.  It  is  these  schools  and  these 
statistics  that  prompted  me  to  label  the 
dropout  problem  as  the  Achilles'  heel  of 
our  educational  sjrstem.  It  is  these 
schools  and  these  staOftlcs  that  prompt 
me  today  to  ask  the  Senate  for  an  addi- 
tional $10  million  for  this  dropout  pro- 
gram. 

The  drcHKiut  program's  target  Is  these 
schools.  Its  purpose  is  to  prevent,  or  re- 
duce the  70  percent  drtHWUt  rate. 

Mr.  President,  my  staff  and  I  have 
given  considerable  study  and  thought  to 
the  shaping  of  this  program.  We  dis- 
cused  the  problem  and  possible  ap- 
proaches with  various  experts.  I  am  par- 
ticiilarly  grateful  for  the  assistance 
given  to  me  by  Dr.  James  Conant  of  New 
Yoiic,  Dr.  Max  Rafferty,  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  of  the  State 
of  Cailfomla,  Superintendent  Jack 
Crowther  of  Los  Angeles  city  school  sys- 
tem, Dr.  Ralph  Dailard  of  the  San 
Diago  school  system.  Dr.  Wilson  Riles 
of  the  compensatory  education  system  in 
California,  suid  Dr.  Jenkins  of  San 
Francisco. 

At  first,  I  considered  spelling  out  in 
the  statutes  specific  approaches  such  as 
reducing  classroom  size,  providing  re- 
medial reading  teachers  for  reading 
classes  in  the  elementary  grades,  and 
the  use  of  teaching  machines.  School  dis- 
tricts wanting  to  try  a  particular  ap- 
proach would  have  made  application  for 
Federal  funding.  But,  Dr.  Conant  and 
others  convinced  me  this  was  unwise.  So, 
in  its  final  form,  the  amendment  gives 
maximum  flexibility  and  freedcHn  at  the 
local  and  State  level  for  experimenta- 
tion. It  is  based  on  the  premise  that  an- 
swers have  not  as  yet  been  f  oimd  which 
will  make  dramatic  changes  in  poverty 
area  schools.  Under  the  program,  local 
and  State  educational  agencies  will  sub- 
mit innovative  proposals  which  zero  in 
on  a  partlcxilar  school  or  a  particular 
classroom  in  an  effort  to  have  a  major 
impact  on  the  dropout  problem.  "The 
amendment  requires  that  eligible  schools 
be  located  in  an  urban  or  rural  area,  have 
a  high  percentage  of  children  from  fam- 
ilies of  low  income,  and  have  a  high  per- 
centage of  children  who  drop  out  of 
school. 

Before  approving  projects  conceived  at 
a  local  level,  the  school  district  is  re- 
quired to  identify  the  school  dropout 
problem,  analyze  the  reason  for  and 
tailor  programs  to  meet  it.  provide  effec- 
tive procedures,  including  objective 
measurements  of  educational  achieve- 
ment for  evaluating  the  program,  and 
secure  the  approval  and  active  partici- 
pation of  the  State  educational  agency. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  have  re- 
peatedly expressed  their  impatience  over 
the  lack  of  objective  education  evalua- 
tion data.  As  the  Office  of  Education,  it- 
self, has  stated: 

Evaluations  of  the  dropout  prevention  pro- 
grams liave  suffered  from  a  lack  at  achieve- 
ment data  on  particular  pupils.  Such  evalua- 
tions have  been  further  hampered  by  the 
difficulties  of  setting  up  controUed  experi- 
ments and  Isolating  treatment  effects. 


By  targeting  poverty  area  schools  and 
coQoentratlng  resources  where  the  prob- 
lem is  most  severe,  and  by  requiring  ob- 
jective evaluation  data,  the  drc^wut  pre- 
vention program  will  provide  and  speed 
the  collection  of  evaluation  Information 
needed  by  Congress  and  the  ooimtiy. 

It  is  clear  that  the  70-percent  drcqwut 
rate  is  intolerable.  We  Icnow  that  we  are 
In  the  midst  of  an  education  explosion 
and  a  technological  revolution.  We  are 
told  that  the  supply  of  Icnowledge  now 
doubles  each  decade.  The  truth  of  the 
Chinese  proverb  that  "learning  Is  like 
rowing  up  stream;  not  to  advance  Is  to 
dr(V  back,"  becomes  increasingly  appar- 
ent. At  one  time  in  our  history,  the  fail- 
ure to  C(»nplete  high  school  did  not  re- 
sult in  the  serious  consequences  that  it 
does  today.  In  fact,  It  was  a  common  oc- 
currence and  those  who  did  were  not 
even  looked  upon  as  dropouts.  Most  Jobs 
did  not  require  a  formal  education.  There 
was  a  great  need  for  unskilled  labor.  This 
certainly  is  not  the  case  today. 

Where  little  or  no  formal  education 
was  required,  today  a  high  school  edu- 
cation is  needed. 

Where  a  high  school  diploma  was 
needed,  a  college  degree  is  now  a  must. 

Even  the  college  bachelor's  degree  is 
often  InsufDcient  as  more  and  more  col- 
lege graduates  go  on  to  graduate  degrees. 

So.  the  knowledge  explosion  makes 
even  the  educated  citizens  struggle  to 
keep  from  dropping  back.  The  dropout, 
confronting  both  the  education  explo- 
sion and  the  shrinking  unskilled  job  mar- 
ket, is  likely  to  sink.  The  high  dropout 
rates,  combined  with  the  rapidity  of 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  our  Na- 
tion, makes  it  imperative  that  we  launch 
a  major  attack  on  the  problem  now. 

H.  O.  Wells'  famous  quotation,  "that 
human  history  becomes  more  and  more 
a  race  between  education  and  catas- 
trophe" while  conveying  a  general  truth 
also  has  special  significance  for  today's 
dropout  and  for  our  society.  For  both 
society  and  the  individual,  the  effect  of 
youngsters  leaving  school  today  is  "cat- 
astrophic." Society's  stake,  in  short,  is 
too  high  to  allow  a  million  youngsters  to 
drop  out  of  school  annually,  ill  prepared 
to  find  employment  and  a  useful  place 
in  our  competitive  society. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  I  cited  the  growing 
realization  of  the  relationship  of  educa- 
tion and  income.  I  cited  a  study  by  Dr. 
Harold  Kastner,  a  consultant  for  the 
Florida  State  Office  of  Education  which 
divided  individuals  based  on  the  1960 
census  into  levels  of  educational  achieve- 
ment as  follows:  less  than  8  years,  8 
years.  1  to  3  years  of  high  school,  and 
4  years  of  college.  Dr.  Kastner  then  pro- 
jected the  aggregate  income  gain  if  the 
individual  had  l)een  able  to  complete  the 
next  income  level.  If  those  who  had  not 
completed  the  eighth  grade  had  l>een 
able  to  do  so.  and  if  those  who  had  com- 
pleted the  e'ghth  grade  had  been  able  to 
complete  1  to  3  years  of  high  school,  the 
national  income  would  have  increased 
annually  by  6.5  percent.  A  6.5  percent 
increase  would  have  added  $50  billion  to 
our  national  wealth.  These  calculations 
help  convey  the  monetary  costs  to  society. 

In  addition  to  the  earning  loss  to  in- 
dividuals and  to  the  Nation,  the  dropout 
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(s  costly  to  society  to  other  ways.  For 
the  dropout  reappears  in  our  fplraUng 
crime  sUtistics  and  our  JuvenUe  ddln- 
ouency  rolls,  in  our  penal  and  corrective 
Institutions,  and  on  our  welfare  rolls. 

BIT.  President,  Mr.  Nixon,  to  a  movtag 
oaragraph  to  his  acceptance  speech,  de- 
Iwrtbed  more  eloquently  than  I,  the  per- 
sonal tragedy  and  the  need  to  change 
the  "prospects  of  the  future"  for  pov- 
erty-area schoolchildren.  I  quote: 

None  of  the  old  hatreds  mean  anything 
when  you  look  down  Into  the  faces  of  our 
chUdren.  In  their  faces  U  our  hope,  our  love 
Lid  our  courage.  Tonight  I  see  the  ««»  »' » 
chUd,  it  Uves  m  a  great  city,  he  U  black  or 
Se  U  white,  he  U  Mexican,  Italian,  PolUh. 
None  of  that  matters,  what  matters  Is  he  Is 
an  American  chUd.  That  child  In  that  ^eat 
city  is  more  Important  than  any  poUtlclans 
promise.  He  is  America.  He  Is  a  poet,  he  U  a 
Klentlst.  he  18  a  great  teacher,  he  ta  a  proud 
crest,  he  Is  everything  we  ^"  «!«'  ^°P^ 
to  be  and  everything  we  dM*d  to  dxearn^ 
He  Bleeps  the  sleep  of  chUdhood.  be  dreams 
the  dreams  of  a  child. 

Again  when  he  awakes,  he  awakes  to  a 
Uvlng  nightmare— poverty,  neglect,  despair. 
He  falls  m  the  schools,  he  ends  up  on  welfwe. 
For  him  the  American  system  U  one  that 
reeds  Its  stomach  and  starves  it's  soul.  It 
breaks  his  heart,  and  \n  the  end  It  may  take 
W8  Ufe  in  some  dUtant  b»tUe.  To  mUltons 
of  chUdren  In  thU  great  land,  this  Is  the^ 
prospect  of  the  future,  but  this  U  only  part  of 
what  I  see  In  America. 


week  as  he  urged  restoration  of  funds  for 
two  such  programs,  wtilch  he  authored. 

The  money  sought  by  Murphy  U  relatively 
modest  In  comparison  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  and  the  reeulUng  economic  loss 
to  the  natton.  A  total  of  SSO  mlUlon  would 
be  made  avaUable  to  school  districts  which 
have  high  dropout  rates  and  wlilch  liave  de- 
veloped innnovatlve  programs  to  keep  young- 
sters in  the  classroom. 

Murphy  quoted  Dr.  James  Bryant  Conant  s 
warning  that  \n  this  decade  some  7.6  mUUon 
students  wUl  have  dropped  out  of  school, 
creating  "social  dynamite"  in  U.8.  cities. 

The  loos  to  the  economy  U  staggering.  One 
study  Indicated  that  If  all  those  who  had  not 
finished  the  eighth  grade  had  done  so,  na- 
tional tocome  over  a  40-year  period  would 
have  been  increased  by  nearly  $1  trUUon. 

The    California    senator    also    urged    the 
funding  of  a  special  program  for  bilingual 
students,  primarily  aimed  at  Spanish-speak- 
ing ChUdren.  Half  of  the  Mexican-American 
youngsters  In  CallfornU  drop  out  of  school 
by  the  eighth  grade,  according  to  estimates. 
An  appropriation  of  $S  million  would  put 
into    effect    the    bUlngtial    program    already 
authorized    by   Congress.    Lack   of    Instruc- 
tion in  their  naUve  tongue  has  resulted  In 
an  average  grade  level  of  7.1  for  Mexican- 
Americans  in  the  United  States  as  compared 
to    9.0    for    Negroes    and    12.1    for    Anglo- 
Americans.  *    »  «„ 
Congress  should  at  least  make  a  start  on 
remedying  the  disgraceful  dropout  situation. 
A   modest   Investment   now   could    produce 
great  social  and  economic  dividends  In  the 
future. 


Mr.  President,  the  dropout  program 
Is  aimed  at  changing  the  "prospects  of 
these  children.  The  dropout  program 
sedu  to  change  the  present  odds  that  70 
percent  of  the  city  chUdren  of  poverty- 
area  schools  will  drop  out.  The  dropout 
program  throws  a  challenge  to  the  edu- 
cational community.  Prevent  dropouts. 
I  urge  the  Senate  for  both  the  country  s 
sake  and  for  the  chUdren's  sake  to  pro- 
vide the  resources  to  enable  the  educa- 
tional community  to  meet  this  chaUenge. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  Los  An- 
geles Times,  enUUed  "Congress  and  the 
Dropout  Disgrace,"  and  an  editorial  from 
the  Oakland  Tribune,  entitled  "False 
Economy."  both  of  which  endorse  full 
funding  of  the  dropout  prevention  pro- 
gram, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  In  addition,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  testimony  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  this  sub- 
ject be  printed  in  fuU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  July  8,  1»681 
CONOSKSS  Airo  THE  DaopoxJT  DxsoaACS 
Issue:  Although  in  a  ftseal  Wnd,  Congress 
should  give  high  priority  to  programs  aimed 
at  reducing  school  dropout  rates. 

The  1  million  young  Americana  who  drop 
out  of  school  each  year  represent  an  Im- 
mense social  and  economic  problem  for  the 
entire  country. 

No  nation  can  Ignore  the  consequences  to 
the  Individual  and  society  when  70%  of  the 
students  In  urban  slxmis  faU  to  finish  high 
school.  These  are  the  prime  candidates  for 
welfare  rolls  and  penal  Instttutlons.  Instead 
of  contributing  to  the  economy,  they  become 
a  costly  and  tragic  UabUlty. 

Congress,  therefore,  must  give  high  priority 
to  dropout  prevention  efforts  even  as  It  seeiu 
ways  to  cut  spending.  This  was  the  plea 
made  by  Sen.  Oeorge  Murphy  (IK3»llf.)  last 


[From  the  Oakland  Tribune] 


Fai.se  Kconomt 

If  the  United  SUtes  could  significantly 
reduce  Its  high  school  dropout  rate,  the  bene- 
fit to  the  nation  would  be  enormous. 

Every  youngster  who  drops  out  before  at 
least  completing  a  high  school  education 
starto  a  tragic  cycle  of  circumstances  that 
costo  the  nation  bUUons.  Dropouts  are  the 
nation's  chronic  unemployment  problem. 
They  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  welfare  load. 
Because  they  usually  find  employment  only 
at  the  lowest  skill  level,  dropouts  are  par- 
ticularly viUnerable  to  beUag  automated  out 

of  a  job. 

AU  this  Is  both  a  tragic  waste  of  htiman 
resources  and  an  Increasingly  heavy  burden 
on  the  public  purse.  That  Is  why  the  nation 
should  be  energetlcaUy  exploring  ways  to 
reduce  the  number  of  youngsters  who  quit 

school.  _,         .    .„ 

That  Is  the  purpose  of  two  amendments  to 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educatton 
Act  which  Sen.  George  Murphy  of  CallfornU 
sponsored  last  year. 

One  of  the  amendments  would  provide 
funds  to  finance  experimental  programs 
aUned  at  curbing  the  school  dropout  prob- 
lem with  special  emphasis  on  urban  pov- 
erty areas.  The  second  would  help  finance 
bilingual  instrucUonal  programs  for  young- 
sters who  come  from  homes  where  the  naUve 
language  Is  not  English.  ^   .      v  »>, 

CaUfomla  has  a  special  Interest  In  both 
programs  because  of  its  high  dropout  rate, 
a  i^blem  that  Is  particularly  acute  among 
the  Spanish-speaking. 

Congress  ackno^edged  the  need  for  the 
type  of  projects  covered  by  the  Murphy-spon- 
sored legislation  last  year.  But  the  House  did 
not  include  the  $30  mlUlon  required  to  fund 
either  the  dropout  or  blUngual  tostructlon 
program. 

We  hope  the  Senate  heeds  Senator  Mur- 
nhy-s  plea  and  provides  the  funds  for  these 
two  progTama.  Both  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion and  the  Kemer  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  urged  an  appropriation  for  this 
type  of  program. 

Funds  invested  now  In  reducing  the  drop- 
out rate  can  be  multtpUed  in  tax  savings 


many  times  by  enhancing  the  educational 
level  and  earnmg  potential  of  youngsters  who 
otherwise  wlU  become  cosUy  social  burdens. 

Rncaaxs  or  Senatob  OEoaoa  MPafHT,  R«- 

PUBUCAN,  or  CALXFOaKIA,   BKFOaa  THX  Sbk- 
ATl    APPKOPBIATIONS    COMMWTai 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  the  committee  today.  I  know 
the  many  important  items  that  you  must 
consider  In  making  your  funding  recom- 
mendations to  the  full  Senate.  These  are 
difflouit  decisions  in  any  year,  but  both  the 
fiscal  troubles  and  the  many  needs  of  the 
country  combine  this  year  to  make  your  task 
almost  an  impoeelble  one. 

I  personaUy  testify  today  because  of  my 
strong  feeUngs  on  two  problems  and  two 
promising  programs  that  have  been  enacted 
to  deal  with  them.  Unless  this  committee  re- 
verses the  actions  of  the  House  Committee 
last  week,  two  programs,  the  dropout  preven- 
tion projects  and  the  blUngual  school  pro- 
gram will  remain  mere  promises.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  my  testimony  will  convince   this 
committee  that  these  programs  are  urgent, 
and  that  the  failure  to  fund  them  Is  short- 
sighted. ^     „ 
First   I  wish  to  discuss  the  dropout  pro- 
gram which  was  authored  by  me  and  is  In- 
Srporated  In  Section  707  of  theElementary 
andSecondary  Education  Act  of  l^w.  The 
^ra^  attempts  to  deal  with  the  critical 
problem  of  the  school  dropout  m  a  practi- 
cal way.  The  program  ^"  ,'>«',\t'V'lT^! 
the  authorized  $30  million  le'el  by  the  PtmI- 
dent.  both  in  his  education  and  in  his  budget 
Sissskges.   Further,   the  Kerner  Commission 
recommended   that   "this   program   be   fully 
funded."  Outside  of  government  circles  the 
program  has  generated  a  great  dealof  en- 
th^asm.  I  have  heard  from  countiess  edu- 
cators from  aU  sections  of  the  country^ 
of  whom  were  very  excited  about  the  pro- 

^'l^w  tbTdKWixit  problem  Is  not  new.  This 
na?^n  h«  been  concerned  with  the  problem 
in  the  past.  In  fact,  the  efforts  of  our  edu- 
cattonalsystems  and  others  have  resulted  in 
m«e  and  more  youngsters  "taylng  longer  and 
longer  In  school.  Some  statistics  might  help 

to  Illustrate  this.  ,i™ot*iv 

At  the  turn  of  the  ce'^tury,  approximately 

80  percent  of  youngsters  •««*  A'*  '^"^^ 
seventeen  were  in  school.  Last  year's  eeti- 
mlte  Tor  the  same  group  was  97  percent, 
an  improvement  of  17  peroent. 

Further,  of  the  2.7  mUUon  ninth  graders 
in  1956  1  9  or  65  percent  subsequently  grad- 
?aW  from  hlgh^bool.  Of  the  3.8  nUlUon 
youSsters  enrolled  in  the  i^nth  grade  In 
1967.  It  was  estimated  that  2.9  mlUlon  or  77 
^rcint  wlU  ultimately  graduate.  Thus  In  a 
little  over  a  decade,  the  dropout  rate  has 
been  reduced  12  percent. 

This  Is  a  welcomed  improvement.  Yet  u 
the  projections  for  last  year's  ninth  graders 
prove  accurate,  we  wlU  sttU  face  a  droi»ut 
?ate  of  23  percent  In  1970.  T^'y-J^}^^^. 
last  year,  the  dropout  problem  Is  the  AchUles 
Heel  of  our  educational  system. 

To  translate  these  statistics  to  more  un- 
derstandable terms  and  to  better  picture  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem.  I  want  to  «an- 
p^slze  to  the  committee  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately one  mUllon  youngsters  dropping 
out  of  school  each  year.  In  two  short  years 
the  decade  of  the  sixties  vrtU  draw  to  a  close. 
It  is  estimated,  for  this  decade,  that  we  wlU 
produce   some  seven  and   one-half  mlUlon 
dropouts.  I  urge  the  committee  to  refiect  on 
these  statUttcs  and  to  ponder  thwe  Projec- 
tions with  all  their  Implications.  Dr   Oonant 
m  his  1961  book.  "Slvuns  and  the  Suburbs 
warned  that  social  dynamite  was  accumulat- 
ing m  our  large  cities.  Much  of  this    social 
dniamlte"    results    from    those    who    have 
dropped  out  of  school  and  are  out  of  wOTk. 
I  aaOked  the  Library  of  Congress  to  provide 
me  with  the  dropout  rates  In  our  Nations 
fifteen  Urgest  cities.  These  percentages  varied 
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from  a  high  of  4«4  jjercent  to  a  low  of  31.4 

percent. 

Dropout  ratea — Perc^t 

grade   10   class   ruff 

1963 


City: 

New   Tork    City... 

Chicago 

Loe  Angeles 

Philadelphia    

.Detroit    

Baltimore,    Md — 

Houston    

Cleveland   

Washington,   D.C. 

St.  Louis 

Milwaukee   

San  Francisco 

Boston 

Dallas    

New  Orleans 


Source:  Library  of 
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fare  rolls. 

Even  then,  one 
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are  making  progresi 
that  Justifies  the 
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swer  these  questions 
stand  and  to 
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between  education 
conveying  a  genera 
significance  for  tod^y 
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tbe  effect  of  . 
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drop  out  of  school 
find  employment 
competitive  society 

We  have  been 
relationship  betweei 
Dr.  Harold  Kastner, 
Florida  State 
the  American 
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of  September  1990 
graduating   in   June 


37.  Oft 

38.  9S 
aa.88 
46.60 
37.84 
34.98 
21.39 
31.87 
20.61 
24.70 
26.10 
33.16 
36.90 
27.74 
27.10 
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Depa  tment 


years   ago   calculated    the   economic   conse- 
quences to  the  individual  and  the  country 

when  a  youngster  drops  out  of  school. 

He  determined  that  a  young  man's  com- 
pletion of  eight  grades  of  school  would  result 
in  a  mean  Ufetlme  income  of  663.343  above 
the  Income  of  persons  who  did  not  complete 
the  eighth  grade.  The  completion  of  one  to 
three  years  of  high  school  would  result  in 
an  additional  630,871  for  those  who  had  com- 
pleted only  the  eighth  grade.  A  male  high 
school  graduate  woiUd  receive  an  additional 
646,887  above  that  of  one  with  cne  to  three 
years  of  school.  Thus,  an  individual  with  a 
high  school  education  over  his  Ufetlme 
woxild  earn  over  $120,000  more  than  an  In- 
dividual who  left  school  without  an  eighth 
grade  education. 

As  might  be  expected,  ciunulatlve  eco- 
nomic loss  to  society  is  truly  staggering.  Dr. 
Kastner  also  calculated  such  losses.  He  di- 
vided individuals,  based  on  the  1960  census, 
by  levels  of  educational  achievement  as  fol- 
lows: Lees  than  eight  years,  eight  years,  one 
to  three  years  of  high  school  and  four  years 
of  college.  He  then  projected  the  aggregate 
income  gain  over  a  40-year  period  to  the 
nation  If  the  individual  had  been  able  to 
con4>lete  the  next  educational  level. 

If  all  who  had  not  completed  the  eighth 
grade,  for  example,  had  been  able  to  do  so, 
over  a  40-year  period  national  Income  would 
have  increased  by  $964  blUlon. 

If  those  who  had  completed  the  eighth 
grade  had  attained  the  next  educational 
level,  namely,  the  one  to  three  years  of  high 
school,  the  national  income  over  a  40- year 
period  would  have  expanded  by  6380  bUUon. 
The  total  loss  over  the  40-year  period  for 
these  two  groups  would  have  totaled  over 
one  trillion  dollars,  a  figure  which  Dr.  Kast- 
ner says  represents  two  and  one-half  times 
the  national  Income  of  the  United  States  in 
1962. 

For  a  Single  year  If  the  two  groups  Just 
mentioned  had  completed  the  next  educa- 
tional level,  national  income  would  have 
Increased  by  six  and  one-half  percent.  A  six 
and  one-half  percent  Increase  in  our  gross 
national  product  for  1967  would  have  added 
$50  billion  to  our  nation's  wealth.  Fxirther, 
Dr.  Kastner  contends  that  if  "the  dropouts 
at  the  various  levels  had  continued  their 
education  to  the  level  commensurate  with 
their  abilities,  the  national  Income  of  the 
United  States  would  be  at  least  twice  as 
large  as  its  current  level  .  .  .  the  aforemen- 
tioned increased  Incomes  would  Increase  the 
tax  base.  This  could  lead  to  an  increase  In 
government  services  and  a  redistribution  of 
the  current  tax  burden  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  reduce  the  current  amount  paid  per  tax- 
payer." 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  dropout 
problem  and  the  cost  to  the  individual  and 
to  the  nation,  I  persuaded  the  Senate  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee,  the  full  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  and  the 
Senate  to  accept  my  dropout  prevention 
amendment  designed  to  make  a  major  con- 
centrated attack  on  the  dropout  problem. 

In  shaping  the  amendment  my  staff  and 
I  discussed  the  problem  and  possible  ap- 
proaches with  various  experts.  I  am  par- 
ticularly grateful  for  the  assistance  Dr. 
James  Conant  of  New  York,  Dr.  Max  Rafferty, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
State  of  CallfomU,  Superintendent  Jack 
Crowther  of  Los  Angeles  City  School  System, 
Dr.  Ralph  Dailard  of  the  San  Diego  School 
System,  Dr.  Wilson  Riles  of  the  Compen- 
satory Education  System  in  California,  and 
Dr.  Jenkins  of  San  Francisco  have  given. 

At  first,  1  considered  spelling  out  in  the 
statutes  specific  approaches  such  as  reducing 
classroom  size,  providing  remedial  reading 
teachers  for  reading  classes  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades  and  the  use  of  teaching  ma- 
chines. School  districts  wanting  to  try  a 
particular  approach  would  have  made  appli- 
cation for  federal  funding.  But  Dr.  Conant 
and  others  convinced  me  this  was  unwise. 


So,  In  Its  final  form,  the  amendment  gives 
p«ttg<tninn  flexibility  and  freedom  at  the  lo- 
cal and  state  level  for  experlmenUtlon.  It  la 
based  on  the  premise  that  answers  have  not 
as  yet  been  found  which  will  make  dramatic 
changes  In  poverty  area  schools.  Under  the 
program,  local  and  state  educational  agen- 
cies will  submit  innovative  proposals  which 
zero  in  on  a  particular  school  or  a  particular 
classroom  in  an  effort  to  have  a  major  im- 
pact on  the  dropout  problem.  The  amend- 
ment reqiUres  that  eUglble  schools  be  lo- 
cated in  an  urban  or  rural  area,  have  a  high 
percentage  of  children  from  families  of  low 
income,  and  have  a  high  percentage  of  chil- 
dren who  drop  out  of  school. 

Before  approving  projects  conceived  at  a 
local  level,  the  school  district  is  required  to 
identify  the  school  dropout  problem,  analyze 
the  reason  for  and  tailor  programs  to  meet 
it.  provide  effective  procedures,  including 
objective  measurements  of  educaUonal 
achievement  for  evaluating  the  program, 
and  secure  the  approval  and  active  partici- 
pation of  the  state  educational  agency. 

Members  of  the  committee,  as  you  well 
know,  our  society  spends  dollar  after  dol- 
lar on  program  after  program  to  rescue  the 
dropout!  These  rescues  or  educational  re- 
pair Jobs  are  extremely  costly  and  equally 
dUBcult,  often  not  successful — witness  the 
Job  Corps. 

My  amendment  seeks  to  find  and  reach 
the  root  causes  of  the  dropout  problem.  It 
provides  additional  resources.  It  throws  a 
challenge  to  the  educational  community. 
Prevent  dropouts.  If  our  educational  system 
can  reduce  and  prevent  the  dropout  problem. 
It  will  not  only  be  a  saving  to  society  of  the 
co»t  of  the  cure,  but  it  also.  If  Dr.  Kastners 
calculations  are  correct,  add  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  our  economic  growth.  I  hope  that  my 
testimony  today  demonstrates  the  unsound- 
ness of  permitting  the  dropout  problem,  the 
Achilles'  Heel  of  the  educaUonal  community, 
to  continue.  In  terms  of  society.  It  la  costly, 
dangerous  and  a  tremendous  waste  of  man- 
power. In  terms  of  the  Individual,  It  is 
tragic. 

In  closing,  I  would  once  again  like  to 
quote  Dr.  Kastner  who  said:  "the  failure 
of  society  to  allocate  a  few  million  dollars 
to  solve  adequately  the  dropout  problem 
represents  a  cost  of  billions  In  economic 
growth." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  hope  that  despite  the 
economic  dlfllcxiltles  facing  the  nation  that 
the  Dropout  Prevention  Amendment  which 
I  offered  last  year,  which  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  President  In  both  his  budget  and 
educational  messagee,  and  by  the  Kemer 
Commission  Report  and  applauded  by  edu- 
cators throughout  the  land  will  be  fully 
funded.  The  amendment  Is  In  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  nation,  and  Individuals,  and 
makes  sound  economic  sense. 

BILINOUAL    FBOOBAIC 

The  second  program  I  wish  to  discuss  and 
urge  full  funding  Is  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act  of  1967  which  was  also  incorporated  In 
the  1967  amendments  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  I  was  pleased  to 
co-author  the  bill.  As  the  members  of  the 
committee  probably  know,  this  program  was 
conceived  and  inlUated  In  the  Congress  and 
was  enacted  over  the  opposition  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. The  program  has  now  been  em- 
braced by  the  Administration,  but  the  level 
at  which  funds  have  been  requested  Indicates 
that  the  Administration's  endorsement  lacks 
the  enthusiasm  which  the  program  needs. 
For.  like  the  dropout  prevention  program,  the 
program  Is  of  little  value  unless  It  la  given 
life  by  adequate  appropriations.  The  House 
Appropriations  Conunlttee  also  refused  to 
appropriate  any  funds  for  this  much-needed 
program. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  Is  evident 
by  the  following  appalling  statistics: 

( 1 )  Of  1 .6  million  Mexican-American  chil- 
dren entering  the  first  grade  in  the  five 
Southwestern  SUtes.  one  million  wUl  drop 


out  before  they  reach  the  eighth  grade.  In 
mv  own  State  of  California,  I  understand 
tl»t  60  per  cent  of  the  Mexican-American 
chUdren  drop  out  by  the  eighth  gra<i«- 

(2)  Mexican- Americans     In     the     Umted 
States  have  an  average  grade  level  of  7.1, 
compared  to  a  grade  level  of  9.0  for  Negroes 
and  12.1  for  Anglo-Americans.  Mr.  Chairman, 
evidence   and   experience  suggest  that   this 
need  not  be.  Other  countries  have  confronted 
the  problems  of  educating  bilingual  chUdren 
and  some  naUons  such  as  the  United  SUtes 
and  certain  parts  of  Africa  have  insisted  that 
instruction  be  in  the  national  language  only. 
Many  countries  have  successfully  solved  the 
problem  by  instructing  first  in  the  youngsters 
mother  tongue  and  as  soon  as  possible,  In- 
strucUng  the  youngsters  in  the  national  lan- 
guage Last  year.  Governor  Reagan  of  Califor- 
nia signed  into  law  legislation  that  would 
permit  instruction  In,  Spanish  in  California  s 
public  schools.  ,...  . 

It  would  appear  that  even  Russia  has  a 
more   enlightened   policy   than   the   United 
states  m  Its  approach  to  the  problem.  I  un- 
dwstand  that  approximately  50  per  cent  of 
the  Russian  population  have  a  mother  tongue 
otSer   ?Ln   Russian.   In    1938.   the   Russian 
Government  reversed  Its  insistence  that  In- 
struction be  in  Russian  and  permitted  In- 
struction in  the  mother  tongue.  As  a  result 
1  am  told  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in 
literacy  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  Russlanlan- 
Euage.  Similar  experiences  have  occurr^  In 
Me^co,  the  Philippines  and  In  Puerto  Rica 
in  the  latter  case,  the  United  States  at  one 
time  insisted  that  the  educational  ^y^J^^y^ 
Puerto   Rico   instruct   In   EnglUh.   notwlth- 
sundlng  the  fact  that  the  mother  wngue  of 
the  ChUdren  was  Spanish.  Mr.  Bruce  A.  Gan- 
der of  the  Office  of  Education  in  testifying 
before  the  Senate  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Bilingual  Education.  outUned  the  experience 
which  was  documented  in  a  study  by  Colum- 
bia University  that  occurred  In  Puerto  Rico 

as  follows:  .__   ,^ 

•The  Columbia  University  researchers,  ex- 
plaining the  astonishing  fact  that  those  ele- 
mentary school  ChUdren  In  Puerto  BUc^ 
poverty-stricken,  *«ckw«<»'  .  ^^'^^^J 
beautiful  Puerto  Rlcc^-achleved  more 
through  Spanish  than  continental  United 
states  children  did  through  EngUsh,  came  to 
the  following  conclusions,  one  with  extraor- 
dinary Implications  for  us  here. 

•The  conclusion  is.  In  sum,  that  U  the 
Spanish-speaking  chUdren  of  our  Southwest 
were  given  all  of  their  schooling  through  both 
Spanish  and  EngUah,  there  is  a  strong  UkeU- 
hood   that  not  only  would   their   ^-f^}*^ 
handicap  of  blUnguallsm  disappear,  but  they 
would  have  a  decided  advantage  over  their 
EneUsh-speaklng    schoolmates,    at    least    in 
elementary  school,  because  of  the  exceUence 
of  the  Spanish  writing  system.  There  are  no 
reading  problems,  as  we  know  them,  among 
school  ChUdren  In  Spanish-speaking  coun- 
ties." ,     ^     _,,^ 
A  Florida  effort  points  not  only  to  sub- 
stantiation of  the  Puerto  ^Ico,  *L^^'°?f; 
but   also  to   its  expansion.   In   1963,   public 
schools  in  Dade  County,  Florida,  embarked  on 
a  model  blUngual   education  program.  Al- 
though final  statistical  date  Is  not  avaUable. 
preliminary   reports   are   most   encouraging. 
Perhaps  even  more  significant  are  the  resulte 
regarding  the  English-speaking  children  In 
the    bUlngual    program.    Amazingly,    these 
English-speaking  chUdren  are  doing  better  m 
English  than  their  counterparts  who  wot 
instructed  in  English.  Not  only  does  the  bi- 
lingual   program    have    the    potential    and 
promise  of  successfuUy  attacking  education 
problems  of  youngsters  whose  mother  tongue 
is  other  than  English,  but,  apparently.  If  the 
Florida  Study  Is  correct,  the  "Implications 
for  education  are  extraordinary." 

Mr  Chairman,  I  recognize  the  fiscal  limlU- 
Uon  under  which  we  are  laboring,  but  I  urge 
you  to  see  that  these  two  Important  programs 
which  wiU  lay  the  groundwork  tor  exciting 
breakthroughs  In  education  t)e  permitted  to 
move  ahead.  Society  can  afford  to  do  no  leas. 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  reserv 
liig  the  remainder  of  my  time,  I  yield  the 
floor;  but  first  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
did  not  allow  one  single  penny  for  the 
dropout  proerram.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter Is  that  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  an 
amendment   to   awiroprtate    funds    for 
thi«  program  was  voted  down.  So  the 
House  did  not  allow  any  money  for  this 
program.  The  Senate  committee  pro- 
vided $10  million  for  tliis  program. 

As  the  manager  of  the  bill  for  the 
Senate  committee,  I  think  I  should  say 
that  we  should  stick  by  the  action  of  the 
Senate  committee  and  allow  the  $10  mil- 
lion just  as  the  committee,  after  hear- 
ings, after  consideration,  after  discus- 
sion of  the  matter,  approved  the  $10 
milUon.  Therefore,  we  should  reject  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Call- 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  that  I  was  most  thankful  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  allowing  the  siun  of  $10 
milUon.  I  was  most  appreciative  of  the 
fact  that  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
along  with  the  subcommittee,  under- 
stood the  necessity  and  realized  that  this 
was  not  money  wasted.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  this  will  be  one  of  the  finest  in- 
vestments we  coiUd  possibly  make— to 
find  out  how  to  eliminate  this  problem 
II  we  can  eliminate  orUy  10  percent  of 
it,  I  assure  my  colleagues  it  will  be  worth 
a  hundredfold  the  doUars  we  are  talking 
about  in  this  particular  amendment. 

I  understand  that  my  colleagues  on 
the  House  side  voted  down  the  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  think  it  was  a  rollcall 
vote.  Sometimes,  perhaps  in  the  conlu- 
sion  of  the  busy  and  complex  times  in 
which  we  live,  there  is  not  a  complete 
understanding.  ^  ».  j 

Perhaps  the  amendment  had  not  had 
the  full  consideration  to  which  it  should 
be  entitled.  I  believe  it  is  that  important, 
and  that  is  why  I  have  asked  my  fellow 
Senators  to  support  this  amendment, 
which  would  add  another  $10  mllUon. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  bring  this 
amendment  back,  and  that  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays,  and  I  hope  that  my  f  eUow 
Senators  will  vote  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment in  such  strong  proportion  that  the 
Senate  enthusiasm  for  the  program  and 
the  need  will  be  carried  clear  across  the 
Capitol  to  the  other  Chamber. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague. 

and  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time?  ^  ^ 

Mr  HILL.  I  just  wish  to  reiterate  what 

I  said  previously:  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives did  not  appropriate  one  smgle 
doUar  for  this  program.  In  fact,  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
they  rejected  an  amendment  to  put  some 
funds  into  the  program. 

The  Senate  committee,  alter  hearings, 
consideration,  and  debate  on  this  mat- 
ter put  in  $10  million  for  this  program. 
Now  my  friend  from  California  wants  to 
double  the  amount,  and  make  it  $20  mU- 
lion.  Speaking  for  the  committee  that 
put  in  the  $10  million.  I  think  we  ought 
to  stay  by  the  action  of  the  committee 


in  appropriating  the  $10  million,  and  re- 
ject the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
California.  ^„  ^. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  1  mUiute.  Does  the  Senator  want  to 
a^  a  question,  or  does  he  want  time? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HILL.  All  right. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable  discussion  about  the  PRIDE 
program  in  Washington.  I  read  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  statement  made 
by  Representative  Broyhill  that  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  involved  in  the  Pento'- 
gon  disturbance  were  put  on  the  payrou 
of  PRIDE,  and  that  one  of  the  leaders 
was  hired  as  an  adviser  at  $50  a  day.  To 
repeat,  a  demonstrator,  one  who  tried  to 
kick  out  the  doors  of  a  police  car  at  the 
Pentagon,  has  been  hired  by  PRIDE  at 
a  compensation  of  $50  a  day  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  advice. 

Do  they  seek  his  advice  as  to  how  to 
knock  over  ambulances  and  police  cars? 
I  should  like  to  know  what  the  situation 
is  with  respect  to  the  information  that 
the  committee  has  on  this  private  agency 
which  has  received  taxpayers'  money  to 
help  what  are  supposed  to  be  indigent, 
and  I  suppose  incorrigible,  yoimg  people. 
Is  the  Senator  able  to  give  any  informa- 
tion about  the  claim  that  PRIDE,  Inc.. 
in  Washington  hired  this  particular  in- 
dividual as  an  adviser  at  a  compensation 
of  $50  a  day?  ,    ^     „ 

Mr.  HILL.  I  cannot  tell  the  Senator 
about  that  individual,  because  I  had  not 
heard  about  it.  We  had  no  testimony 
before  our  committee  as  to  that  indi- 
vidual. I  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor. .    ^^  . 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  do  find  m  the  report, 
on   page    86.    that   the    committee    has 
pointed  out  that  there  are  some  reports 
or  evidences  that  PRIDE.  Inc.,  a  private 
agency  financed  by  the  Government,  has 
not  kept  its  books  in  the  manner  which 
good  business  practices  would  dictate. 
Mr.  HILL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  the  floor.  ..^    „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  the  floor. 

Mr  MURPHY.  WUl  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  yield  30  seconds  for  a  remark 
with  regard  to  the  observation  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr  MURPHY.  I  merely  wish  to  point 
out  that  this  matter  of  PRIDE.  Inc.,  is 
of  interest  to  me  alone,  but  that  it  has 
no  bearing  on  the  particular  amend- 
ment I  am  proposing. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Oh.  yes;  I  imderstand 

that. 

Mr  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  just  wanted  to  make  it  clear  to  the 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  But  I  thought  I  would 
use  this  time  that  is  available  to  make 
an  exploration  of  this  subject. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
whether  the  program  in  Chicago  that  waa 
investigated  by  the  McClellan  commit- 
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tee,  showing  that  thugs,  hippies,  drug 
addicts,  and  murd  srers  were  used  by  an 
agency  financed  b^  the  Oovemment  to 
act  as  teachers  of  youth — In  other 
words,  the  murden  rs.  thugs,  hippies,  and 
drug  addicts  were  the  teachers  of  the 
youth  in  Chicago-  -is  the  same  program 
as  this,  under  wlilch  PRIDE  gets  its 
money? 

Mr.  "TTJ.  That  is  an  OEO  program. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  is  OEO  also. 

Mr.  WTT.T.  I  be]  [eve  that  is  an  OEO 
program.  That  lnf(  rmatlon  has  not  been 
presented  to  the  (!ommlttee  on  Appro- 
priations. It  has  teen  presented  to  the 
McClellan  commiti  ee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  ]  Ir.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  iie  on  this  point? 

Mr.  HILL.  Tes:  a  lurely. 

Mr.  PASTORE. !  believe  I  can  Illumi- 
nate this  situation  1 1  little  bit.  In  the  com- 
mittee, at  the  behe  it  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr  Byrd],  we  had  quite 
a  bit  of  discussion  with  reference  to  the 
PRIDEjjrogram.  II  was  the  Senator  from 
Rbode  Island  who  made  the  remark  at 
the  time  that  we  c  innot  tolerate  Insuffi- 
cient records,  inad<  quate  records,  records 
that  are  kept  awa; '  from  legitimate  and 
authorized  governmental  agencies.  No. 
one  condoned  tha  practice.  We  are  all 
condemning  it. 

But  as  I  said  in  t  tie  conunittee.  I  would 
hope  that  we  woul  i  put  these  abuses  in 
their  proper  persp<  sctive.  We  have  got  to 
make  it  clear  to  th  sse  agencies  that  they 
simply  cannot  inc  ulge  in  these  abuses, 
and  that  one  rotter  apple  spoils  the  whole 
barrel.  But  then,  )y  the  same  token,  I 
do  not  think,  becai  se  of  an  isolated  case 
of  abuse,  we  ought  a  destroy  a  noble  and 
meritorious  prognm.  I  realize  the  im- 
pact and  the  dram  itic  effect  of  the  inci- 
dent that  is  being  b  rought  out  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio;  bv  1 1  wish  to  assure  him 
we  were  deeply  con  semed  about  this  mat- 
ter in  the  committee,  and  that  no  one 
is  going  to  toleraU  this  kicking  through 
of  doors  of  autom<  ibiles  smd  this  besieg- 
ing of  the  Pentagon,  or  all  these  wild 
demonstrations.  T  ley  are  just  as  obnox- 
ious to  the  membe  's  of  the  committee  as 
to  the  Senator  fror  i  Ohio.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  tolerate  tl  at.  The  point  is  that 
we  wrote  a  strong  statement  in  the  re- 
port to  the  effect  t  aat  if  they  care  to  re- 
ceive this  Govemm  ent  money — and  I  was 
the  one  who  suggssted  the  precise  lan- 
guage—that we  ar ;  dealing  with  taxpay- 
ers' money,  and  taxpayers'  money  is 
sacred,  and  must  be  protected,  100  pen- 
nies of  every  dollsir. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE. 
explanation  given 


[  am  gl£ul  to  hear  the 
by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  I  db  not,  however,  agree 
with  him  that  this  is  an  isolated  case.  It 
has  been  happenir  g  all  over  the  country 
in  the  programs  a(  ministered  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  ( )pportimity. 
I  now  find  in  thi  i  report  the  statement 


to  which  I  have  r 


iferred.  Mark  what  it 


says: 

On  May  20.  1968, 
the  Department  of 
mlttee  payroll  data 
Touth  Pride,  Inc., 
aaslstance  administered 
under  title  I  of  tb<  i 
Act  of  1964,  ae 
matlon  was  not 
committee  on  Junt 
Comptroller  Oenera 


jte  committee  requested 

abor  to  fumlah  tbe  oom- 

on  persons  employed  by 

recipient  of  financial 

M  by  tbe  Department 

Economic  Opportunity 

1.  BecauM  tbe  Infor- 

ted  as  requaated,  tbe 

6.  1968,  requested  tbe 

of  tbe  United  Stotes  to 


ame  ided 
fuiolsbt 


secure  tbe  Information.  Deeplte  the  diligent 
efforta  of  tbe  Comptroller,  bis  Office  to  date 
baa  been  unable  to  obtain  from  Pride  any 
information  whatsoever. 

What  is  this  sacred  cow? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  why 
does  not  the  Senator  read  the  remainder 
of  it? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  certainly  understand 
that  the  committee  Ispresslng  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Certainly  we  are. 

Bfr.  LAUSCHE.  The  committee  has  set 
down  the  date  of  September  15  as  the 
limit  of  time  within  which  the  report  has 
to  be  made. 

14r.  PASTORE.  And  that  is  within  1 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 
I  am  not  condemning  the  committee.  I 
point  out  wliat  is  happening  with  the 
taxpayers'  money.  However,  is  it  not  odd 
that  PRIDE,  Inc.,  the  recipient  of  the  tax- 
payers' money,  refuses  to  disclose  in  its 
books  what  it  is  doing  with  the  money? 

That  is  what  I  complain  about,  and 
I  have  a  right  to  complain  about  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  the  basis  of  the 
communications  I  receive,  taxpayers  are 
pleading  for  some  help  to  relieve  them 
of  the  great  burden  they  have  to  carry 
in  the  payment  of  money  which  is  used 
exclusively  and  extravagantly  and  inde- 
fensibly by  governmental  agencies. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
realize  the  indignation  on  the  part  of  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  It 
is  sincere.  It  deserves  every  possible  con- 
sideration. However,  after  all.  he  is  not 
the  only  Senator  who  is  alarmed  by  the 
facts.  We  are  all  alarmed.  He  says  that 
he  is  criticizing  it  and  that  he  has  a  right 
to  criticize  it.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  not  only  criticized  it.  but  he  also 
roundly  condemned  it.  I  was  outspoken 
in  the  course  of  that  committee  proceed- 
ing. I  admonished  some  of  my  friends 
and  allies  who  believe  in  these  programs 
that  we  cannot  tolerate  their  abuse  and 
Edlow  one  bad  apple  to  spoil  the  whole 
barrel. 

I  wish  that  at  some  time  we  would 
put  the  spotlight  of  publicity  on  the  good 
that  has  been  accomplished.  We  have 
developed  the  habit  of  saying  that  we 
should  shoot  a  man  if  he  is  plagued  by  a 
toothache.  I  say  that  we  should  yank 
out  the  bad  tooth  and  save  the  man's 

body. 

If  we  have  abuse  in  any  of  these  pro- 
grams, let  us  yank  out  the  abuse,  but  let 
us  not  kill  the  entire  program  that  is 
serving  so  many  worthy  people  in  a  very 
honorable  way. 

I  will  later  on  give  the  statistics  as 
to  what  the  antipoverty  program  has 
achieved  for  the  good  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  LAXTSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Ih(r.  HHiL.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
take  a  look  at  the  situation.  PRIDE,  Inc., 
receives  money  and  hires  a  man  who  de- 
liberately demonstrates  in  front  of  the 
Pentagon.  He  was  a  leader.  He  was  ar- 
rested. But  they  hired  him  tuid  paid  him 
$50  a  day  as  an  adviser.  Where  Is  the 


toothache  there?  It  is  not  In  that  man 
alone.  It  involves  the  people  in  charge 
of  administering  the  whole  program. 

We  are  not  far  apart  in  the  matter, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  remain  silent  on  the 
floor  when  I  know  that  a  man  of  the  type 
I  have  described  has  been  hired  as  an 
adviser  and  as  a  teacher.  How  low  and 
how  base  can  people  become  in  the 
spending  of  Government  money? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
answer  the  statement  of  the  Senator,  I 
would  point  out  that  if  at  the  time  that 
man  was  hired  they  knew  he  had  kicked 
in  this  door  and  that  he  was  wasting  the 
pubUc  money.  I  would  have  fired  him 
on  the  spot,  and  maybe  would  have  done 
worse.  If  they  did  not  know  at  the  time  he 
was  hired  that  he  was  going  to  indulge  in 
these  extreme  acts  and  they  did  not  find 
out.  I  would  flre  the  man  who  hired 
him. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  know 
that  those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  anti- 
poverty  program  and  believe  that  some- 
thing needs  to  be  done  for  the  30  million 
Americans  living  on  the  edge  of  poverty 
should  not  be  put  in  the  position  here 
of  becoming  the  devil's  advocate.  We  are 
not  the  devil's  advocate. 

We  do  not  tolerate  or  want  these 
abuses. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  Just  because 
we  have  some  abuse,  we  should  not  de- 
stroy or  unfimd  these  programs  and  say 
to  a  lot  of  hungry  children:  "You  can 
starve  yourselves  to  death  because  some 
guy  that  was  not  worthy  tried  to  kick  in 
the  door  of  the  Pentagon." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  not  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
knows  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  us  look  at  the  rec- 
ord. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  record  shows  that 
there  has  been  unpardonable  abuse  in 
the  funding  of  taxpayers'  money.  The 
McClellan  committee  announces  today 
that  it  is  going  to  reveal  forgeries  and 
misspending  of  funds  in  the  Ranger  pro- 
gram in  Chicago. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  situation  is  be- 
ing duplicated  all  over  the  country.  I 
want  to  help  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. I  will  not  go  along  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  that  there  are 
30  million,  because  there  are  others  that 
we  should  also  consider.  I  refer  to  those 
whose  money  we  have  been  taking  in 
order  to  spend  extravagantly  when  it 
is  not  Justifled  in  many  instances. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  statement  may 
be  true,  but  I  want  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  to  know  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  as  much  an  Amer- 
ican as  he  is  and  as  such  is  as  much 
interested  in  the  programs  as  anyone. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  will  imderstand  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  as  deeply 
American  as  is  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  most  inter- 
esting and  delightful  colloquy  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  appear  at 
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the  end  of  the  discussion  on  my  amend- 
ment which  is  the  pendhig  business. 

I  agree  that  there  are  bad  spots  and 
that  the  whole  program  should  not  be 
destroyed.  It  is  up  to  us  to  find  out  the 
bad  spots.  However,  in  my  experience  it 
is  not  easy  to  find  the  bad  spots  because 
the  bureau  in  charge  is  very  reticent 
about  giving  information.  For  that  rea- 
son the  General  Accoimting  Office  is  now 
doing  a  survey  so  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  I.  who  serve  on  the 
committee,  will  be  able  to  find  out  the 
bad  spots  and  cure  those  bad  spots  and 
make  the  antipoverty  program  finally 
work. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  see  what 
harm  the  colloquy  would  do  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  plays  into  the  hands  of  the 
Senator  from  California  very  favorably. 
Does  not  the  Senator  want  my  vote? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  need  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  the  Senator  had 
better  not  ask  for  unanimous  consent  to 
isolate  the  discussion  because  I  feel  it  is 
most  germane. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
intended  to  ask  that  the  colloquy  be 
placed  elsewhere  so  that  my  amendment 
would  not  interfere  with  the  very  able 
presentation  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 

Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  why  I  think  it 
should  stay  in  there,  because  it  was 
•able"  as  the  Senator  says — and  applica- 
ble and  appropriate. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  like  to  have  the  colloquy 
surrounded  by  the  Murphy  amendment, 
I  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California.  As  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  dealing  with  the  anti- 
poverty  program,  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  for  moving  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  expenditures 
on  the  school  dropout  problem. 

I  had  the  privilege  this  morning  of 
being  on  the  "Today"  show,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  juvenile  delinquency.  The  Senator 
from  California  was  a  valued  member  of 
the  subcommittee  which  helped  push 
through  Congress  the  extension  of  the 
Juvenile  Dellquency  Act  earlier  this  year. 
As  he  knows,  a  great  deal  of  the  prob- 
lems of  Juvenile  delinquency  come  from 
school  dropouts.  If  we  can  use  ap  oimoe 
of  prevention,  we  will  save  a  pound  of 
cure.  We  will  be  in  a  position  in  which 
we  can  really  do  a  more  effective  job 
than  at  present  to  cut  the  enormous  ex- 
pense for  Juvenile  delinquency  which  the 
country  is  suffering  at  tiie  moment. 

Again,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia for  taking  on  this  Job  of  getting 
us  $10  million  more  for  this  program; 
and  I  thank  him  for  suiting  in  a  situation 
in  which  perhaps  I  should  have  taken  the 
lead  instead  of  he.  I  pledge  him  my 
strong  support  for  his  amendment. 


Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  who 
has  had  far  more  experience  in  these 
matters  than  I.  I  am  pleased  that  he 
has  seen  fit  to  join  in  urging  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  and  as  I 
pointed  out  before  he  entered  the  Cham- 
ber, prevention  is  most  necessary.  We 
have  gone  through  a  series  of  experi- 
ences recently  in  many  areas  of  our 
coimtry  in  which  we  have  tried  to  figure 
out  what  to  do  after  the  problem  has  ex- 
ploded. We  are  at  the  stage  now  at  which 
prevention  is  needed.  Let  us  not  have 
these  explosions. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who 
has  great  knowledge  and  experience  in 
this  matter,  is  absolutely  correct  In  say- 
ing that  a  very  Wgh  percentage  of  ju- 
venile delinquency  stems  directly  from 
the  fact  that  some  yoimg  fellow  did  not 
learn  to  read  and  feU  behind  in  his 
homework.  He  was  embarrassed  to  go  to 
class.  So,  instead  of  going  to  class  and 
being  known  as  the  dummy,  he  did  not  go 
to  school  at  all  and  hung  around  the 
comer.  I  know  it;  I  have  done  it.  This 
young  fellow  would  hang  aroimd  the 
comer— idle  hands  and  idle  time— and, 
unfortimately.  in  many  cases  would  start 
on  the  road  to  becoming  a  problem  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

I  believe  that  this  would  be  money 
well    spent.    The   main    thrust    of    the 
amendment    is    to    make    a    carefully 
plarmed  examination  of  the  conditions 
with  respect  to  the  funding  that  must  be 
made.  The  application  must  spell  out 
completely  the  conditions  existing  in  the 
area  and  in  the  neighborhood,  and  must 
spell  out  with  great  care  the  proposal 
and  the  approach.  Evaluation  is  required. 
I  believe,  as  truly  as  I  believe  anything, 
that  this  is  the  most  practical  and  most 
needed  approach  to  this  ever-increasing 
problem  and  that  this  is  the  only  way 
In  which  the  answers  finally  can  be 
found.  This  is  a  clinical  approach.  It  is 
focused  sharply  on  areas  where  the  rate 
is  the  highest.  We  will  not  find  the 
answer  to  the  entire  problem.  It  varies. 
But  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  continue 
to  tolerate  dropout  rates  that  exist  in 
some  of  our  slum  schools. 

Hopefully,  with  the  care  that  I  believe 
can  be  applied  to  the  expenditure  of 
these  funds,  we  can  find  answers. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  I  do  not  wish  to  be- 
labor this  matter.  I  believe  the  story  is 
understood,  is  clear,  and  is  known;  and 
I  believe  the  reasons  for  the  request  for 
an  additional  $10  million  are  clear  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate.  I  strongly  urge 
that  the  Senate  indicate  its  endorsement 

by  a  strong  vote.  

The     PRESIDINa     OPPICEai     (Mr. 
Moss  in  the  chair).  Does  the  manager 
of  the  bill  yield  back  his  time? 
Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 

of  my  time. „  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  bade. 
The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  cleric 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  leglslatlTe  clerk  called 
the  roll. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexi- 
co  [Mr.  ANDERSON],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Hoixand],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Iwottye).  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeI.  and 
the    Senator    from    Texas    [Mr.    Yar- 
BORonoHl  are  absent  on  official  business. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from   Arkansas    [Mr.   Pttlbricht],    the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Krar- 
nedv],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],   the  Senator  from  Wasliington 
[Mr.    Macnuson],    the    Senator    from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthyI,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma    [Mr.   MOnroney],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  tMr.  Smath- 
ERsl,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster]  .  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  [Mr.  Holland]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken  and  Mr.  Prottty],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senators  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Hruska],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]. 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton], the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr. 
Hruska],  the  Senator  from  CaUfomla 
[Mr.  Kuchel],  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  would  each  vote 
"yea."  .       „       , 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  SicthI   would  vote 

"nay."  ,         „^  . 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  and  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoimncKl  is  palr^  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 
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So  Mr.  MnRPHTJs  amendment  (No.  937) 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE, 
to    reconsider 
amendment  was 

Mr.  BYRD  of 
lay  that  motion 

The  motion  to 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  President,  I  move 
vote   by   which   the 
I  kgreed  to. 

Virginia.  I  move  to 
the  table, 
lay  on  the  table  was 


the 


Vest 


oi 


NO.  939 


Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendmei^t  No.  939  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDIKO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  le  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


On  page  50,  llneb 
"$1,873,000,000"  and 
"•3,088,000,000". 


Qkys 
lays 


Mr.  PASTORE 
for  the  yeas  and 
The  yeas  and 

Hie   preszd: 

much  time  does 
himself? 

Mr.  PASTORE. 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRBSIDINO 
ator  from  Rhode 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE. 
day  I  sent  the  conljent 
to  the  desk  and 
At  that  time  I 
ing  the  amendme^it 
offering  It. 

I  shall  not  take 
because  I  think  I 
old  chestnut.  Th^ 
accused  from 
big  and  doing  little 
by  the  very  crltlci 
and  time  again  to 
he  requested. 

Since   we   have 
poverty  In  this 


Mr.  President,  I  yield 

OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Island  is  recognized  for 


.mate 


20  and  21,  strike  out 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 

on  the  amendment. 

were  ordered. 

OFFICER.     How 

the  Senator  yield  to 


Mr.  President,  yester- 

of  this  amendment 

that  It  be  printed. 

a  statement  ezplain- 

and  my  reasons  for 


aiked 


cui 


too  much  time  today 

safely  say  this  is  an 

President  has  been 

to  time  for  talking 

,  especially  on  poverty, 

who  have  voted  time 

cut  down  the  amoimt 


begun   our   war  on 
program,  I  do  not  be- 


lieve we  have  ever  funded  the  program  to 
the  extent  that  It  was  authorlaed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  fiscal  jrear  1908  we  were 
about  $100  million  below  the  budget 
estimate.  Here  again  today  in  fiscal  year 
1969  the  House  cut  the  President's 
budget  request  by  $307  million.  In  the 
committee  I  made  a  motion  that  we  re- 
store $300  million  of  the  $307  million 
that  had  been  cut  by  the  House.  The  roll- 
call  vote  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee was  13  to  11,  at  that  time  I  gave 
notice  that  I  would  pursue  the  matter 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Immediately  after  that  meeting  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  got  in  touch 
with  OEO  and  asked  them  to  sharpen 
their  pencils  and  get  me  the  precise  figure 
that  would  be  necessary  In  order  reason- 
ably to  carry  on  this  program  for.  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  of  this  country. 

They  came  back  with  a  recommenda- 
tion of  $215  million,  which  is  $85  million 
less  than  what  I  asked  for  before  the 
committee. 

Following  Is  what  the  $215  million  is 
for.  which  I  can  explain  very  easily: 

Fifty-nine  miUion  dollars  of  the  $215 
million  is  the  amount  required  to  keep  the 
on-going  programs  In  1969  on  the  same 
level  as  1968.  In  other  words,  If  we  do  not 
increase  the  amount  granted  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  we  will  fall 
short,  we  will  retract,  we  will  subtract,  we 
will  circumscribe  the  on-going  programs 
to  the  time  of  $59  million,  which  will 
mean  that  we  will  do  less  in  1969  than  we 
did  In  1968. 

Twenty-six  million  dollars  of  the  $215 
million  is  for  the  Headstart  follow- 
through  program.  Let  me  explain  to  the 
Senate  how  that  got  In  there.  I  was 
presiding  when  the  item  came  up  before 
the  committee  on  the  question  of  the 
Headstart  program,  and  as  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  asked 
Sargent  Shriver  at  the  time,  "What 
followthrough  procedure  do  we  have  to 
determine  whether  this  program  has 
done  any  good?"  In  other  words,  we  have 
a  Headstart  program  that  has  to  do  with 
a  lot  of  preschool  children  but  no  one  has 
bothered  to  find  out  how  they  made  out 
later  on. 

Here  we  are,  spending  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money  to  do  what  we  feel 
needs  to  be  done  in  order  to  bring  the 
children  up  to  the  standar<Wequlred 
when  Uiey  get  into  the  first  grltle,  and 
then  nothing  is  done  to  follow  through. 

Sargent  Shriver  agreed  with  me  that 
there  should  be  a  followup,  but  he  said, 
"I  do  not  have  the  money  for  it." 

So  this  time  we  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  In  order  to  do  that  some- 
thing, we  need  $26  million,  and  that  is 
the  item  in  my  amendment  of  $215  mil- 
Uon. 

Nine  million  dollars  is  for  rural  areas. 
We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  urban  areas 
and  do  everything  for  them,  but  we  seem 
to  do  very  little  for  the  rural  areas.  So 
now  we  are  going  to  do  something  a  little 
more  for  the  rural  areas.  I  urge  this  even 
Uiough  I  come  from  an  urban  State.  We 
are  adding  the  $9  mllllan  on  that. 

One  hundred  twenty-one  million  dol- 
lars is  for  Jobs.  That  is  a  program  being 
worked  out  with  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy.  Many  speeches  have  been  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  the  end 


that  we  should  induce  private  enterprise 
to  come  Into  these  programs,  to  do  more, 
to  become  involved.  We  have  heard  that 
all  over  the  country  from  all  the  poten- 
tial presidential  candidates;  but  we  have 
never  actually  done  very  much  about  it 
in  the  Congress.  This  is  a  program 
wherein  industry  will  cooperate  and 
wherein  the  Government  will  cooperate, 
and  we  need  some  money  with  which  to 
bring  all  this  about. 

We  cannot  fight  poverty  with  words, 
we  must  fight  it  with  deeds.  And  when 
we  promise  deeds  it  takes  a  little  bit  of 
cash  to  make  good  on  that  promise.  Let 
us  face  it,  that  is  a  fact.  Either  we  want 
it  or  we  do  not  want  it,  and  money  talks. 

That  explains  the  $215  million  in  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  keep  hearing  from 
the  critics  about  this  and  that  abuse.  I 
do  not  condone  wrongdoing.  I  do  not 
think  I  should  be  placed  in  the  position. 
I  repeat,  of  being  the  devil's  advocate.  I 
am  against  abuses  as  much  as  anyone 
else.  We  must  stop  abuses.  But  we  do  not 
close  all  the  banks  in  this  country  be- 
cause some  cashier  nms  away  with  a 
couple  of  himdred  thousand  dollars 
from  his  bank.  We  Just  put  him  in  Jail. 

If  anyone  steals  the  taxpayers'  money 
then  I  say,  put  him  in  Jail;  and  if  any- 
one in  authority  in  a  Government  agency 
permits  the  taxpayers'  money  to  be 
stolen,  I  say  put  him  in  Jail,  too. 

But  I  say,  "Don't  thrOw  out  the  baby 
with  the  bath  water.  Don't  bum  the  bam 
to  get  at  two  or  three  mice."  Let  us  do 
what  needs  to  be  done.  If  these  programs 
need  purlflcation  then,  I  say,  let  us  purify 
them.  If  there  is  any  pollution  involved. 
I  say,  let  us  eliminate  the  pollution.  I 
think  we  are  big  enough,  strong  enough, 
and  intelligent  enough  to  do  that.  If  we 
need  a  little  determination.  I  think  we 
should  use  a  little  more  muscle — and  I 
refer  to  the  muscle  of  the  will  and  the 
wisdom,  not  the  muscle  of  the  arm. 

Since  1964,  when  we  indulged  in  and 
engaged  oivselves  in  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram, 7  million  people  have  been  taken 
off  the  poverty  rolls.  That  is  the  record. 
That  is  something.  That  is  nothing  to 
laugh  at  or  laughed  off.  That  means 
that  7  milUon  human  beings  today  are 
working  at  worthwhile  employment, 
rather  than  being  on  the  relief  rolls. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
atoi  from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  that  im- 
provement is  211 V^  times  the  annual 
rate  of  the  preceding  5 -year  period.  That, 
too,  is  the  record. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  I 
have  to  labor  this  issue  further.  We  have 
known  the  facts  right  along.  The  amount 


I  am  suggesting  stUl  falls  $100  million 
below  the  budget  estimate. 

As  I  said  before  the  committee  where 
I  fought  hard  for  these  programs  «id  I 
repeat  it  here  today,  I  have  stood  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  this  gallant  warrior 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  in  doing  some- 
thing about  f  imdlng  properly  the  NIH 
nrograms.  . 

We  spend  over  $1^4  billion  a  year  to 
prevent  the  kind  of  diseases  which  might 
be  a  scourge  to  children  yet  unborn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 

**Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  while  we  go  over 
the  budget  for  those  programs,  we  are 
always  below  the  budget  in  putting  food 
in  the  mouths  of  children  now  living. 

How  do  we  separate,  how  do  we  define, 
how  do  we  divide  compassion?  How  can 
we  be  so  compassionate  in  seeking  to  pre- 
vent disease  in  children  yet  unborn,  but 
deny  adequate  food  to  the  chUdren  now 

living? 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  things 
that  stick  in  the  conscience  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island.  I  have  stood  on 
this  floor  and  fought  for  appropriations 
over  the  budget  requests  for  cancer,  heart 
disease,  tuberculosis,  arthritis,  rheuma- 
tism, retarded  children,  and  so  forth.  I 
have  stood  on  this  floor  and  stated  that 
if  we  make  a  mistake,  let  us  make  a  mis- 
take in  favor  of  the  sick. 

Today,  I  declare  that  If  we  make  a 
mistake,  let  us  make  a  mistake  in  favor 
of  the  hungry  children  of  America. 

Is  it  not  a  sad  commentary  upon  our 
times  that  in  the  most  affluent  society  in 
the  world,  our  Nation  of  200  mUlion 
Americans,  there  are  30  million  of  our 
fellow  Americans  living  on  the  edge  of 

poverty?  ^    ,. 

The  words  of  John  F.  Kennedy  linger 
In  my  mind  day  in  and  day  out,  and  I 
close  with  what  he  said  in  his  inaugural 
address: 

If  a  free  society  cannot  help  the  many 
who  are  poor.  It  cannot  save  the  few  who 
are  rich. 


Mr.  President,  I  went  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  in  Chicago  last 
week.  I  stayed  at  the  Drake  Hotd.  a  very 
beautiful  hotel,  located  right  on  Lake 
Michigan.  They  call  that  area  the  Gold 
Coast. 

How  much  do  Senators  suppose  an 
apartment  with  two  bedrooms  costs  in 
that  area?  About  $500  a  month. 

Yet,  within  the  shadow  of  that  beau- 
tiful hotel  and  locaUty.  lie  the  ghettos  of 
the  poor.  Poverty  Is  the  neighbor  of 
plenty — and  poverty  is  the  problem  of 
plenty.  .  „ 

Something  has  to  be  done  about  it,  Mr. 
President.  The  time  Is  now. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  vote  for 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  some- 
one yield  me  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 


Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor fHMn  Rhode  Island  has  made  an  ex- 
tremely eloquent  argument.  We  all  re- 
spect him  so  much  that  I  would  not  con- 
sider taking  the  time  of  the  Senate  to 
repeat  anything  he  has  said;  but  I  did 
have  one  or  two  points  of  my  own  which 
I  should  like  to  place  before  the  Senate. 
First,  I  invite  Senators  to  examine  an 
analysis,  which  has  now  been  placed  up- 
on their  desks,  of  the  impact  of  the  com- 
mittee reduction  upon  many  of  the  most 
promising  and  desirable  programs  in  the 
antlpoverty  field.  They  include  specifi- 
cally those  referred  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  relat- 
ing to  Job  training  and  Job  creation,  as 
well  as  Headstart  and  Follow  Through. 
They  also  Include  comprehensive  health 
centers,  and  health  Is  one  of  the  major 
problems  in  the  slums  in  the  United 
States.   They   include   also   emergency 
food  and  medical  assistance,  and.  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  evidence  on 
starvation,  the   fact  that  malnutrition 
has  a  very  deleterious  effect  on  health  is 
practically  vmiversally  admitted.  So  there 
is  going  to  be  a  very  serious  impact  upon 
that  program  if  we  do  not  vote  the  addi- 
tional amount  which  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  mentioned. 

As  I  am  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  legislative  committee  which  deals 
with  poverty,  and  as  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Huxl,  our  very  beloved 
and  distinguished  colleague,  is  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  as  weU  as  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
deals  with  this  appropriation.  I  would  like 
to  address  myself  to  something  which  it 
seems  we  have  now  learned  in  the  course 
of  the  antlpoverty  program. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  learned  two 
things.  We  have  learned,  one,  that  a 
commimity  which  is  able  to  carry  on  a 
good  and  effective  antlpoverty  program 
which  acts  as  a  safety  valve  is  a  com- 
munity in  which  there  is  unUkely  to  be 
riots  We  found  a  rather  important  con- 
nection between  the  f  aUure  to  really  get 
going  in  respect  of  these  programs  and 
the  areas  which  were  riot  susceptible. 

Second,  and  to  my  mind  of  the  most 
incisive  Importance,  is  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  expect  the  American  business 
system  to  get  into  this  situation,  as  we 
want  it  to  and  as  indeed  it  must  if  it  is 
really  going  to  re«x)nd  to  the  war  on 
poverty,  unless  the  Government  assumes 
its  share  of  the  responsibiUty.  The  busi- 
ness community  will  enter  into  it  if  it 
is  likely  to  succeed.  It  does  not  want  to 
enter  into  it  if  there  is  a  likelihood  of 
failure.  It  is  loath  to  enter  into  it  if  the 
logistics  and  bases  have  not  been  laid 
for  it  That  means  looking  after  the  chil- 
dren. It  means  legal  services.  It  means 
that  kind  of  program  which  is  to  be  paid 
for  in  the  JOBS  program. 

That  is  the  main  point  I  would  like  to 
leave  with  the  Senate— if  Senators  want 
the  business  system  to  reaUy  cooperate 
in  the  program,  the  Government  must 
give  the  business  community  the  proper 
basis  for  its  entering  the  program. 

We  have  heard  from  the  Kerner  Com- 
mission that  this  is  a  $15  biUion  a  year 
Job  We  are  puttUfig  up  $1.8  billion  in 
the  poverty  program.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  wants  us 
to  put  up  $2  billion.  The  leverage,  as  we 


say  in  finance,  is  $2  to  $15  billion. 
We  do  not  want  to  have  to  put  up  the 
$13  billion.  We  cannot.  And  yet  the  time 
is  running  agaUist  us.  The  time.  In  terms 
of  how  much  the  poor  are  going  to  stana 
for.  Is  running  against  us.  How  do  we 
make  the  two  meet?  We  do  it  by  our  giv- 
ing a  little  more,  by  giving  the  proper 
basis  for  what  needs  to  be  done  by  me 
business  community,  and  then  reaUy 
bring  the  business  community  into  the 
program  in  a  big  way. 

I  have  no  doubt  that,  just  as  we  are 
paying  the  difference  between  an  eco- 
nomic wage  and  a  paid  wage  to  induce 
business  to  train  people  and  give  them 
jobs,  we  will  be  giving  business  tax  in- 
centives next  year.  That  is  very  de- 
sirable and  very  Important,  and  business 
wants  that.  But  it  will  not  be  effective 
unless  we  have  taken  care  of  those  ele- 
ments which  Government  really  should 
take  care  of.  That  is  all  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  seektog  to  accom- 
plish, on  a  minimum  basis. 

Mr  President,  domestic  tranquillity  is 
a  great  issue  in  our  country.  The  words 
"ifw  and  order"  have,  unfortunately. 
become  synonymous,  in  the  minds  of  he 
black  community  and  many  minorities, 
with  repression  and  the  PoMce  Presence 
we  are  not  going  to  change  the  words 
•naw  and  order."  There  Is  a  tradition  for 
them,  as  there  was  in  the  open  fron^r 
but  we  can  give  the  poor  the  feeling  that 
we  wlU  try  to  do  justice  at  the  same 
ttmeTc  apply  the  principles  of  law  and 

"""iSat  is  what  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  Is  trytag  to  do_  I 
iolned  him  with  deep  conviction  in  the 
SSSit?S^  and  I  join  him  with  deep  con- 
viction now.  I  cannot  think  of  any  more 
false  economy  than  this  kind  of  jed"^- 
tton  m  this  appropriation.  I  think  by 
nSw  by  offering  it  hUnself  as  a  member 
;?rhe  AppmP^tions  Committee  In  high 
stajiding  he  has  given  us  precisely  the 
flSre  which  is  needed  to  do  the  minimal 

^°I  hope  very  much,  in  the  hiterest  of 

the  tranquillity  of  o"'  «L"^he  inS^ 
tranquiUity  of  the  country  the  Senate 
will  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr  raLL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 

'"''k'e  pSSiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  5 

°^^^ILL.  Mr.  President.  I  regret  to 
find  myself  in  opposition  to  my  ^^n- 
euished  friend,  the  Senator  from  Rhooe 
^t^o  spoke  in  such  b^utifui  and 
generous  terms  earlier  in  the  day  I  re 
Set  to  be  in  opposition  to  my  friend 
S  New  York.  But  I  am  here  represent- 
S  the  senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
K.  and  that  committee  considered  this 
matter.  It  had  hearings  on  it.  It  consid- 

"fm'ay  say  this  is  the  first  time  the  OEO 
appropriation  has  been  Plajfd jn  tWs 
Srtlc^  bill,  in  the  past  It  h«^  l^n 
wnsldered  In  a  supplemental  m  But 
after  considering  this  matter  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  voted 
down  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  to  Increase  these 
funds.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations voted  to  accept  the  funds 
as  provided  by  the  House,  in  the  amount 
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of  $1,873  million.  Hutt  $1,873  million  Is 
•n  Inereaae  of  $95  million  over  the  funds 
made  avallabla  foi  the  OEO  diirlng  the 
past  flaeal  year,  19 18. 

So  here  we  ar< ,  Mr.  President.  The 
committee  voted  t  le  $1,873  million;  the 
house  voted  the  $1, 173  million,  after  care- 
ful consideration,  i  in  increase  over  what 
had  been  provldeil  for  the  past  fiscal 
year,  1988;  and  tie  Senate  also  voted 
for  the  $8  billion  -eduction  In  expendi- 
tures. 

I  did  not  vote  foi  that  $8  billion  reduc- 
tion in  expenditure  i.  but  I  find  that  many 
who  did  vote  for  the  $6  billion  reduc- 
tion in  expenditues  now  vote  for  In- 
creases in  these  ap  ^ropriations.  We  can- 
not have  that  $8  billion  reduction  and 
still  increase  these  appropriations. 

We  have  heard  much  and  seen  much 
in  the  press  about  i  ome  of  the  funds  that 
OEO  wrongly  expmded.  We  know  the 
committee  headed  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc  Tlcllan]  brought  out 
facts  which  showed  that  some  of  these 
funds  had  gone  in  o  the  hands  of  gang- 
Bteta  in  "Chicago  ind  other  misuses  of 
these  funds. 

Speaking  for  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations as  the  manager  of  the  bill  for 
that  committee,  I  say  we  should  vote 
down  this  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  There  would  still  re- 
main $1,873  million,  and  there  is  bound 
to  be  another  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  before  tlie  Senate  before  we 
adjourn.  At  that  ti  ne,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  will  be  the  chairman  of 
that  supplemental  appropriations  com- 
mittee, and  he  car,  consider  further,  If 
he  sees  fit,  this  ma  bter  of  whether  there 
should  be  additlom  I  funds  for  the  OfDce 
of  Economic  Oppoi  tunlty.  But  surely,  In 
view  of  the  action  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  in  view  of  the  action  of 
the  Senate  commiti  ee,  the  Senate  should 
suiH>ort  the  action  of  its  committee  and 
keep  these  funds  v  hlch,  as  I  have  said, 
represent  an  increa  se  of  $95  million  over 
the  f lands  provlde<l  for  the  past  fiscal 
year,  1968,  and  ma  ce  no  further  appro- 
priation, certainly  i  ntll  the  supplemental 
appropriations  com  mittee.  headed  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  L  ivestlgate  the  matter, 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
been  able  to  conclude  his  investigation, 
wherein  he  has  already  shown  many 
rather  outrageous  n  latters. 

Mr.  McCT.KT.T.AJ  .  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  »[r.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCIiELIiA> .  Oo  ahefui. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  1  am  very  grateful  to 
be  able  to  make  tils  statement  before 
my  dear  friend  f roi  a  Arkansas  speaks. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yled  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  3  mJnutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  1  Ir.  President.  I  want 
the  RscoKo  to  ahov  clearly  that  I  pay 
the  highest  tribute  and  the  highest  de- 
gree of  commendation  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  the  wonderful  Job 
that  he  is  doing  li  his  invesUgatlon  of 
the  situation  in  Cblcago.  Let  no  one  on 
this  floor  take  the  position  that  I  con- 
done that  in  any  vay.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  sooner  Senator  McClbllan  is 
Instrumental  In  pitting  these  wrong- 
doers In  Jail,  the  b  appler  I  shall  be. 


That  is  not  my  argument  here  today, 
and  I  have  made  that  abundantly  clear. 
I  am  not  the  devil's  advocate.  What  I 
am  saying  is  that  we  need  this  money 
to  take  care  of  the  legitimate  poor.  If 
the  money  is  getting  Into  the  hands  of 
anyone  who  Is  either  a  gangster  or  a 
thief,  or  one  undeserving,  let  him  be  put 
in  Jail,  and  let  the  man  who  hires  him 
or  distributes  the  money  to  him  be  put 
in  Jail,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  If  he 
is  doing  anything  wrong,  he  should  be 
prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 

But  I  hope  we  do  not  oonfuse  the  guilt 
of  the  few  with  the  plight  of  the  many, 
because  I  do  not  think  the  two  are  re- 
lated. If  it  is  true  that,  because  of  some 
abuses,  we  ought  to  cut  here  and  prose- 
cute there,  it  does  not  follow  that  to  elim- 
inate those  abuses  we  should  abandon  the 
deserving. 

Here  we  are  talking  about  principle, 
we  are  talking  about  policy,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  programs,  and  we  are  talking 
about  the  poor.  If  we  are  using  the  argu- 
ment we  ought  to  cut  It  $300  million  be- 
cause there  have  been  some  abuses  In 
Chicago  or  somewhere  else.  I  say  if  this  is 
a  program  abused  in  its  entirety,  we 
ought  to  knock  it  all  out.  That  would 
make  sense  to  me. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  poverty 
program,  we  cannot  Just  throw  out  a  10- 
foot  rope  to  a  man  who  Is  drowning  20 
feet  from  the  shore.  That  will  not  work. 
If  we  are  going  to  do  this  Job,  we  have  to 
do  it.  There  have  been  too  many  accusa- 
tions against  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  he  is  talking  big  and  doing 
little.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
every  time  he  has  asked  for  money,  he 
has  never  received  it,  Congress  Just  has 
not  given  it  to  him.  I  hope  we  will  rectify 
that  today.  And  I  want  the  record  to 
show  that  even  if  my  amendment  is 
agreed  to.  we  will  still  be  below  the 
budget  request,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
make  a  fetish  of  that  point  today. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  such  time  as  he 
may  require. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  may  proceed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  feel, 
because  of  the  situation  with  respect  to 
the  committee  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations, and  some  work  which  it  has 
done,  that  I  should  make  some  state- 
ment about  this  amendment. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  says,  he  does  not  condone 
or  in  any  way  approve,  but  condemns  as 
much  as  anyone  in  this  body,  the  condi- 
tions which  this  committee  has  exposed, 
and  would  should  be  corrected.  For  the 
same  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
condenm  everjrthlng  in  this  program,  by 
any  means.  That  is  not  my  attitude  about 
it,  nor  is  such  an  attitude  Justified  by 
the  revelations  that  the  committee  has 
made  so  far. 

But  I  do  point  this  out,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  do  it  in  all  sincerity :  In  my  Judg- ' 
ment,  if  the  character  of  projects  that 
are  useless  and  not  beneficial,  and  some 
of  than  very  detrimental,  were  elim- 
inated, such  as  this  Chicago  project  and 
the  way  it  was  administered,  I  think 
the  program  can  possibly  get  along  on 


the  amount  of  money  provided  in  the  bill, 
and  it  it  very  well. 

The  Chicago  incident  is  not  the  only 
one.  We  have  two  or  three  other  veiy 
flagrant  cases,  on  the  face  of  them,  at 
least,  of  scandal  in  this  organization  In 
connection  with  the  way  It  Is  admin- 
istering these  funds,  the  character  of 
projects  it  is  approving,  and  the  quality 
of  people  it  is  having  administer  them 
and  nm  them.  This  thing  needs  to  be 
cleaned  up;  and  the  only  way  to  clean 
it  up  is  to  hold  these  appropriations 
down  at  this  time,  and  then,  on  the  sup- 
plemental bill,  have  a  real  hearing  on  the 
matter,  have  the  administrators  of  the 
program,  those  responsible  for  it,  up 
here,  check  out  these  programs  and  proj- 
ects,  and  make  certain  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  eliminate  those  which  should  never 
have  been  approved  in  the  first  place. 
Some  of  them,  at  least,  never  should  have 
been  ai^iroved,  in  my  Judgment,  and  cer- 
tainly should  have  been  discontinued 
long  ago. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration  of  the  way 
the  administration  has  been  carried  on 
in  some  cases.  This  Chicago  project,  I 
think — and  I  say  it  on  my  own  responsi- 
bility and  my  own  Judgment — was  a  sub- 
terfuge  and  a  fraud  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  Government  has  been  de- 
frauded of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. It  could  have  been  detected.  This 
agency  has  a  contract  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  at  a  cost  of  $70,000, 
to  make  an  evaluation  of  the  project.  I 
do  not  know  how  much  they  have  paid 
them  already,  but  they  did  not  send  in 
any  report  until  this  committee  got  to 
investigating.  Then  they  sent  in  a  pre- 
liminary report,  and  no  final  report  is  in 
even  now.  It  could  easily  have  been  ascer- 
tained. They  did  ascertain  it,  because 
they  are  on  the  Job,  to  see  what  is  going 
on.  One  of  them  reported  he  could  not 
make  any  evaluation  of  It  because  of 
conditions.  We  are  paying  out  money  to 
evaluate  a  $900-and-some-odd-thousand 
project;  it  has  not  been  evaluated, 
though  It  has  been  over  since  May,  and 
we  still  do  not  have  a  report. 

That  is  simply  the  lack  of  proper  and 
adequate  administration,  and  nothing 
else.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  could 
not  have  evaluated  it  long  before  now 
and  made  a  report.  But  this  simply  Illus- 
trates the  looseness  of  administration. 

If  this  program  is  administered  right, 
there  is  a  lot  of  good  in  it;  but  if  it  Is  to 
continue  to  be  administered  in  the 
fashion  of  Just  approving  projects  and 
then  letting  them  take  their  course,  cer- 
tainly when  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
and  imder  the  control  and  supervision 
of  some  elements  that  have  been  in  the 
control  of  them,  then,  Mr.  President,  this 
program  is  destmed  to  do  a  lot  of  harm, 
perhaps  as  much  harm  as  good. 

I  would  suggest,  in  all  candor,  that 
this  bill  be  approved  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  and  when  the  supplemental 
comes  in.  that  this  agency  be  brought  be- 
fore the  Investigating  committee,  and 
make  available  to  the  committee  the  in- 
formation we  have  developed  as  to  what 
the  record  may  refiect  up  to  that  time, 
and  then  the  Appropriations  Committee 
can  make  a  Judicious  evaluation  of  some 
of  these  projects,  and  make  approprla- 
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tions  with  instructions  to  the  agency  as 
to  how  to  revise  its  program  and  revise 
Its  pi^cles  in  order  to  bring  the  matter 
under  control.  ^  ^^    ^^  . 

Several  senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  Is.  of  coiu-se.  witlUed 
to  his  opinion,  and  I  honor  it,  although  I 
strongly  disagree  with  it. 

I  am  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment.  Manpower,  and  Poverty 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pxiblic 
Welfare.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Proitty]  are  the  ranking  Re- 
publican members  of  that  committee. 
Beginning  late  last  year;  our  subcommit- 
tee got  a  large  authorization  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
with  which  to  make  an  investigation  in 
depth  and  in  detail  as  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  poverty  program.  We  heard 
401  witnesses  in  33  days  of  testimony. 
We  went  to  nine  States.  W«s  hired  con- 
sultants who  made  reports  on  communi- 
ties in  all  seven  of  the  regions  into  which 
GEO  is  divided  for  administrative 
purposes. 

I  can  say  without  any  doubt  that  not 
one  single  major  scandal  was  uncovered. 
I  can  say  that  this  program  is  well  ad- 
ministered. I  would  not  contend,  nor 
would  anyone  else,  that  a  program  started 

in  1964  can  achieve  perfection  in  3  short 

years. 

1  would  not  contend  that  mistakes 
have  not  been  made  in  this  program. 
Mistakes  have  been  made  just  as  they 
have  been  made  In  every  other  program 
that  Congress  has  authorized  this  year 
or  any  other  year. 

If  we  do  not  agree  to  the  pending 
amendment,  we  will  be  taking  the  money 
out  of  the  hides  of  the  innocent  kids  of 
America  who  are  involved  in  the  Head- 
start  program,  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program,  and  in  the  Job  Corps. 
We  will  be  taking  it  out  of  adult  educa- 
tion and  a  host  of  programs  which  have 
taken  out  of  the  poverty  category  7 
million  Americans  since  1964. 

I  beg  that  we  not  throw  the  baby  out 
with  the  bath  water  because  there  has 
been  some  criticism  about  a  controversial 
program  in  Chicago. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  de- 
serves to  be  commwided  by  every  Sen- 
ator for  standing  up  against  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  in  order  to  make  this 
badly  needed  amount  of  money  avail- 
able for  the  children  and  the  poverty- 
stricken  citizens  of  America. 

They  deserve  our  support  and  not  our 
condemnation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  10  minutee 
remaining. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  Sen- 
ator frxjm  New  Yortt  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  sit  on 
the  committee  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. I  have  not  been  there  as  often, 
natiirally.  as  I  would  like  to  be  because 
I  have  my  own  time  problems  now.  How- 
ever,  I   have  done  my  utmost  to  get 
something  of  the  flavor  of  the  Wood- 
lawn  episode  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
fers. It  involved,  in  round  figures,  $1 
million  It  was  an  extremely  bold  experi- 
ment to  try  to  see  what  could  be  done 
about  a  hard-core  gang  in  Chicago.  Let 
us  assume  that  it  failed  and  that  very 
serious  «uid  bad  things  were  uncovered. 
My  people  say  that  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity's  own  auditors  im- 
covered  frauds  and  sent  their  reports  to 
the  Department  of  Justice.  However,  by 
that  time  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellanI    had   already   gotten 
into  the  matter.  That  is  good.  That  is 
the  kind  of  race  we  like  to  see. 

We  often  lament  that  Government 
agencies  are  dead  on  their  feet  and  do 
not  take  any  chances.  In  this  instance 
a  Government  agency  took  a  chance. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  was 
not  dishonest.  It  took  a  chance  in  an 
effort  to  try  to  do  something  that  would 
have  been  great  if  it  had  succeeded. 
They  tried  to  take  over  and  work  with 
a  most  difficult  groi«)  of  young  men- 
some  of  whom  even  have  criminal  rec- 
ords—in an  effort  to  make  good  citizens 
of  th«n.  The  effort  was  not  entirely 
successful. 

I  do  not  think  we  want  to  inhibit  an 
agency  as  new  as  this  by  penalizing  it 
because  it  took  an  honest  chance  on 
something  which,  if  it  had  succeeded, 
would  have  been  great  for  America.  They 
are  not  guarantors  or  imderwrlters  of 
the  success  of  the  program.  They  would 
take  no  chances  if  they  were. 

With  full  cognizance  of  everything  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  had  to 
say  I  still  think  it  is  not  an  argument 
against  the  amendment,  but  an  argument 
for  the  amendment. 

The  fact  that  this  agency  was  bold 
enough  to  take  a  chance  and  try  to  do 
what  needs  to  be  done  shows  that  they 
are  trying  hard  to  be  successful.  I  honor 
them  for  that.  It  is  perhaps  true  that 
we  must  do  something  to  tighten  up  pro- 
cedures. However,  the  fact  that  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  has  taken  a  chance  in  an 
effort  to  accomplish  some  good  should 
not  necessarily  be  a  disastrous  blow  to 
that  agency. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  3 

minutes.  ^    _,^     * 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  oi^>ose  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  which  would  add 
$215  million  to  the  OEO  appropriation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  made  a  very  effective  point 
when  he  cald  that  if  the  OEO  were  to 
be  cleaned  up  and  better  administered 
and  the  waste  were  to  be  eliminated,  the 
amount  of  money  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  would  be 
fully  adequate. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  good  pro- 
grams in  the  OEO.  One  that  I  feel  is  par- 
ticularly good  is  the  Headstart  program. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the 


OEO  generally  speaking  Is  a  very  waste- 
ful agency,  poorly  administered,  and 
with  inadequate  auditing  procedures. 
When  Congress  appropriates  funds  to 
help  the  poor,  I  want  that  money  used 
to  help  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

Pour  years  ago  next  month,  we  are 
told,  we  began  the  war  on  poverty. 

What  is  meant  by  that,  of  course,  is 
that  4  years  ago  we  added  another  bu- 
reau to  the  Federal  Government  and 
opened  another  window  at  the  UB. 
Treasury. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportimity 
was  not  the  beginning  of  America's  war 
on  poverty. 

That  struggle  has  been  going  on  for 
200  years.  That  is  what  America  is  all 
about — a  system  where  freemen  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  better  them- 
selves, to  make  full  use  of  their  talents 
and  abilities  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  labor,  and  to  help  those  less 
fortunate. 

It  was  that  promise  which  drew  mil- 
lions of  immigrants  to  our  shores.  And 
it  was  that  system  which  has  given  to 
our  citizens  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  histoi-y.  ,  ^  ^  * 
Today.  U.S.  citizens  are  better  fed.  bet- 
ter housed,  better  clothed,  and  better 
educated  than  any  other  people  in  the 
world.  Our  per  capita  income  is  double 
that  of  the  next  leadhig  countries. 

Yet,  despite  this  unparalleled  abun- 
dance, there  are  Americans  who  have  not 
shared  in  the  good  fortune  of  the  vast 
majority.   We  have  not  eliminated  all 
poverty  in  200  years  of  trying,  and  I  seri- 
ously question  whether  we  will  ever  abol- 
ish poverty  altogether  even  with  another 
200  years  of  trying. 
There  are  reasons  for  this. 
For  one  thing,  poverty  is  a  relative 
matter.  Many  people  today  are  regarded 
as  poor  and  underprivileged,  not  because 
they  lack  the  necessities  of  life,  but  be- 
cause they  have  less  of  them  than  some 

other  Americans.  ^     ^      ^^. 

When  the  figure  $3,000  was  fixed  as  the 
poverty  level,  a  Census  Bureau  official  re- 
ported that  of  the  families  making  less 
than  that  income,  79  percent  owned  tele- 
vision sets,  51  percent  had  both  a  tele- 
vision and  a  telephone,  73  percent  owned 
a  washing  machine,  65  percent  Uved  in  a 
residence  that  was  considered  sound,  and 
14  percent  had  bought  a  car  that  year. 
In  too  many  cases,  the  word  "poverty 
is  used  not  in  reference  to  deprivation 
but  rather  to  describe  a  difference  in  in- 
come and  standard  of  living. 

When  that  is  the  case,  how  can  we  ever 
do  away  with  poverty? 

The  American  system  of  free  enter- 
prise is  based  on  economic  incentives, 
and  these  inevitably  lead  to  economic 
disparities. 

If  equality  of  income  Is  the  goal  of  the 
war  on  poverty,  then  we  are  not  talking 
about  the  American  system  but  social- 
ism; we  are  not  talking  about  bringing 
the  minority  up  but  rather  taking  the 
majority  down. 

There  is  another  reason  why  all  pov- 
erty is  not  likely  to  be  eliminated,  at 
least  not  in  omr  lifetimes.  And  that  is 
because  there  are  Individuals  who  simply 
do  not  want  to  work. 

To  say  this,  is  not  to  argue  there  is  not 
real  poverty  in  America,  poverty  which 
can  be  alleviated.  Tharc  is. 
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There  mn  people  i  ho  can  and  aho^d 
be  hdped  thronch  pi  bUc  and  prlTate  rf- 
forta.  I  beUeve  Omb!  pe<H>le  should  be 
given  the  opportunlt; '  and  the  assistance 
they  need  to  hrtp  th  anselvee  find  a  bet- 
ter life,  partlcalary  the  best  education 
we  can  make  aTsUa  )le.  And  they  need 
opportunities  to  put  that  education  to 
work  in  useful  emplc  yroent.  ^  ^^  . 

Given  these  things,  I  am  confident  that 
most  Americans  wU  take  care  of  the 
rest  themselves.  Tha ;  is  what  they  have 
been  doing  for  genen  ti<ms  and  each  gen- 
eration has  reached  ligher  than  the  one 
before,  and  achiev«ii  more.  Each  has 
helped  to  build  a  gn  ater  America. 

No,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity did  not  begin  tl  e  war  on  poverty  in 
this  country. 

What  It  did  do  wa  B  to  attempt  to  cen- 
tralize Federal  oont  -ol  over  the  process 
and.  I  submit,  wlti  disastrous  conse- 
quences. ^         ^ 

llie  faUures  of  CEO  stem  from  two 
basic  fai^  in  its  pi  llosophy  and  its  ap- 
proach toward  the  p  roblem  of  poverty. 

The  first  is  its  ut€  plan  faith  that  pov- 
erty can  be  wiped  away  given  enoxigh 
Federal  money  and  programs.  This  has 
led  to  an  outpourinj  of  funds  on  an  un- 
precedented scale  without  any  real 
knowledge  of  where  the  money  is  going, 
what  it  is  likely  to  achieve  or  how  well 
it  Is  spent.  The  resu  t  has  been  enormous 
waste  and  inefflcie:  icles  and,  I  submit, 
very  little  progress  toward  the  goal  of 
bettering  the  lives  ( f  the  poor. 

Even  more  dlstur  Hug  than  this,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  tl  at  GEO  money  has 
been  used  to  finance  extremists  and  mili- 
tant elements  whos  i  approach  is  to  riot 
and  to  demonstrab!  and  to  agitate  for 
more  Federal  funds 

They  are  not  in  crested  in  opportu- 
nities to  help  themselves  through  study 
and  work,  but  rath  sr  to  help  themselves 
to  more  and  more  1  'ederal  grants. 

There  are  endlesi  studies  and  reports 
which  document  tie  failures  of  OEO. 
Most  of  us  in  the  Senate  are  all  too 
familiar  with  them  o  require  much  detail 
today.  But  I  wouli  I  like  to  note  a  few 
such  facts. 

In  its  review  of  the  Community  Action 
program  in  the  L.)s  Angeles  area,  the 
General  Accountirg  Office  found  that 
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many  persons  who 
nevertheless  were 
from  various  OEO 


mended  to  OEO  tiat  priority  in  these 


programs  be  given 


)n^  to  people  in  gen- 


uine need  of  assist  ince. 
The  report  went  on  to  state,  however: 
OEO  advUed  us  tli  kt  It  did  not  concur  In 


our  Buggeations  and 
why  Income  baa  not 
Ing  or  predominant 
all  programs 


stated  several  reasons 
been  used  as  a  govem- 
eUglbllUy  criterion  in 


overchai  ses 
jSOO 


Yes;  the  level 
sidered  a  dominan  '> 
poverty  agency. 

This  same  study 
potential 
gram  in  excess  of 
sisted  recommenda  Ions 
structions  be  issuec 
on  the  proper  spei 
poverty  grants 

In  this  regard,  1 
report  of  the 
tions  that  the 


were  far  from  poor 
receiving  assistance 
programs.  It  recom- 


income  is  not  con- 
factor  by  our  anti- 


effect,  defied  its  efforts  to  obtain  payroll 
informaion  on  a  youth  program  which 
was  being  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment xmder  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  I  would  like  to  quote  from  page  86 
of  that  report: 

On  May  20,  1968,  the  Committee  requested 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  fumlsb  the 
Committee  payroU  data  .on  persons  em- 
ployed by  Toutli  Prtde.  Inc..  a  recipient  of 
fl«>n«>t»i  Mslatance  administered  by  the  De- 
partment under  TlUo  I  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  19«4,  as  amended.  Because 
the  information  was  not  furnished  as  re- 
quested, the  Committee  on  June  6,  1»«8.  re- 
quested the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States  to  secure  the  Information. 
Despite  the  diligent  efforts  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler, hU  Offlce  to  date  has  been  unable  to 
obtain  from  Pride  oompfete  data;  and  in- 
formaUon  as  to  when  It  will  be  furnished 
remains  Indefinite. 

To  me,  this  is  an  intolerable  situation 
and  I  wholeheartedly  support  the  com- 
mittee In  its  ultimatum  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  that  this  Information  be  pro- 
vided or  that  the  program  be  discon- 
tinued. 

I  believe  that  we  should  take  the  same 
firm  attitude  toward  all  Instances  of 
waste  and  misdirection  in  the  anti- 
poverty  program. 

In  a  study  of  a  $2Vi  milUon  OEO  pro- 
gram, the  General  Accounting  Office 
questioned  $435,000  of  expenditures,  be- 
cause of  "inadequate  accounting  for 
funds,  questionable  billings,  and  unau- 
thorized deviations  from  the  approved 
budgets." 

Reviewing  the  programs  of  the  United 
Planning  Organization  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  GAO  auditors  reported: 

Ova  review  of  the  financial  records  main- 
tained by  the  Southeast  Neighborhood  House 
showed  that  the  Washington  Welfare  Asso- 
cUtlon  requested  reimbursement  from  the 
United  Planning  Organization  for  certain 
costs  that  had  not  been  Incurred,  for  In- 
surance premiums  that  had  been  overpaid 
and  for  merchandise  that  had  not  been  re- 
ceived. We  also  found  that  certain  expenses 
had  been  paid  twice,  the  costs  had  been 
charged  to  the  wrong  program  components, 
that  certain  employees  had  been  occupying 
more  than  one  poslUon.  and  that  inventory 
records  had  not  been  maintained  currently. 

In  the  child-day-care  program  of  this 
organization,  the  GAO  foimd  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  children  enrolled  were 
from  families  not  considered  poor  even 
t^  OEO  standards. 

Again,  listen  to  this  summtury  of  a 
community  action  program  in  Shreve- 
port.  La.,  by  the  GAO : 

Our  examination  of  selected  financial 
transactions  showed  Instances  where  pur- 
chase orders  were  Issued  without  being  au- 
thorised by  the  responsible  officials;  where 
supply  invoices  were  paid  without  evidence 
of  receipt  of  Items  purchased;  and  where 
imytoU  costs  were  not  supported  by  any 
evidence  of  work  performance,  such  as  time 
and  attendance  reports. 
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The  list  of  examples  of  waste  and  ex- 
travagance in  this  program  seems  end- 
less. Let  me  note  a  few  others. 

The  community  action  director  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind..  received  a  salary  from 
OEO  while  he  was  on  the  payroll  of  an- 
other Government  agency,  a  violation  of 
Federal  regulation. 

In  New  York  City,  more  than  one-half 
of  the  $13,393,430  in  antlpoverty  money 


received  by  the  Haryou-ACT  were  for 
salaries:  an  additional  $281,000  were 
marked  off  against  "consultant  feee."  An 
audit  later  showed  that  many  of  these 
so-called  experts  were  really  "routine 
clerical  employees."  ^  ,  ^  w 

Other  mcldento  of  waste  and  lavish 
spending  in  our  so-called  poverty  pro- 
grams are  easUy  found— too  easily.  The 
cost  per  enrollee  in  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram, for  instance,  is  more  than  $7,000 

g^  year or  almost  enough  to  finance  a 

college  education. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  in  make- 
work  projects  while  1  million  Jobs  in 
our  private  economy  go  begging  and 
50,000  vacancies  are  unfilled  in  other 
manpower  programs. 

Clearly,  the  OEO  has  been  one  of  the 
most  wasteful  and  expensive  programs 
ever  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  few  Incidents  of  waste  that  1 
have  noted — most  of  them  taken  from 
reports  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
flce-«ould  be  multlpUed  many  times. 

The  typical  response  of  OEO  officials  to 
charges  of  this  kind  is  that  they  are  in- 
volved in  a  "crash"  program  to  alleviate 
the  conditions  of  poverty  and  that  there 
Is  neither  time  nor  a  disposition  at  this 
point  to  worry  much  about  administra- 
tive regularities.  x,.  i.  -r   # 

Let  me  say  here  and  now  that  I,  for 
one,  am  concerned  about  how  the  tax- 
payers' money  is  spent  and  for  what  pur- 
pose. I  am  concerned  about  OEO  pro- 
grams which  encourage  division  and 
unrest  in  our  Nation. 

An  example  is  the  OEO-flnanced 
Nashville  Liberation  School.  According 
to  testimony  by  Nashville  police  before 
a  Senate  investigating  committee,  the 
school  was  used  to  teach  Negro  chUdren 
"pure,  unadulterated  hatred." 

The  New  York  Times  reported  that  a 
teacher  at  this  school  was  arrested  dur- 
ing the  1967  Nashville  riots  for  teaching 
rioters  how  to  make  gasoline  bombs. 
Other  rioters  were  identified  by  Nash- 
ville police  as  having  graduated  from  a 
similar  Nashville  school. 

At  least  two  of  the  leaders  of  the  Black 
Panther  group,  which  staged  an  armed 
intrusion  into  the  California  State  Leg- 
islature last  year,  worked  for  OEO  neigh- 
borhood antipoverty  groups. 

Another  OEO  group  in  Houston,  Tex., 
tried  to  use  OEO  funds  to  purchase  tele- 
scopic rifle  sights.  That  requisition  was 
approved  by  OEO  in  Washington,  but 
was  stopped  when  a  conscientious  civilian 
employee  of  the  Air  Force  refused  to 
honor  the  order  because  he  did  not  be- 
Ueve it  was  the  sort  of  thing  a  poverty 
organizaticm  ought  to  be  buying. 

General  Accounting  Office  reports  ver- 
ify that  antipoverty  workers  have  en- 
gaged in  labor  disputes  and  have  served 
as  union  organizers  while  on  the  payroll 
of  OEO-financed  organizations.  For  in- 
stance, in  Fresno,  Calif.,  in  1986.  16 
trainees  from  an  OEO  center  in  Watts 
Joined  in  picketing  on  behalf  of  farm 
labor  groups. 

This  activity  was  defended  by  a  spokes- 
man for  the  California  poverty  program 
as  part  of  teaching  the  poor  how  to  use 
nonviolent  methods  to  make  economic 
gains. 

It  is  not  well  known,  but  H.  Rap  Brown 
drew  his  salary  as  a  Federal  poverty 


worker  with  the  United  Planning  Orga 
niaatton  in  Washington  untU  quitting  his 
iob   to   take   over   from   Stokely   Car- 
michael  as  head  of  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee. 

During  the  Newark  riots  last  y«ar,  an 
accountant  for  the  OEO-flnanced^ited 
Community  Corporation  was  arrested 
for  firing  a  rifle  from  a  car  window. 

Another  leader  of  Uiat  antlpover^ 
agency  was  quoted  as  having  told  a  crowd 
to  buy  guns  and  to  keep  them  untU  the 
rioting  began  again. 

The  Senate  has  heard  testimony  from 
the  mayor  of  Newark  and  police  officials 
of  Newark  that  so-called  antipoverty 
workers  played  a  significant  role  in  in- 
citing rioters.  Similar  aUegations  have 
been  made  by  officials  of  other  riot-torn 

cities.  « 

In  one  of  the  most  reckless  uses  of 
tax  funds,  OEO  awarded  a  grant  of 
nSirly  $1  miUlon  to  subsidize  two  Chi- 
S"^  teenage  8angs-the  Blactetone 
Smgers  and  the  DevU's  Dlsciplee.  A 
key  element  in  the  program  was  that  the 
instructors  be  youthful  gang  leaders. 

Who  were  these  instructors? 

Testimony  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  revealed 
that  one  of  them-the  Presides*  f  ^^he 
Rangers  who  was  being  paid  $6,500  a 
j7a7--has  recently  been  convicted  of 
consDiracy  to  solicit  murder. 

Ser.  a  vice  president  of  the  Rang- 
ers was  said  to  have  been  taught  to  read 
and  write  whUe  he  was  serving  ^ijprisori 
term— all  of  this  after  he  had  been  se- 
lected as  a  leader  of  the  project. 

T^tlmony  Indicated  that  five  other 
Rangers,  aU  of  whom  participated  in  the 
program,  have  been  awaiting  trial  on 
charges  ranging  from  rape  to  rnuro" 
How  could  it  be  seriously  proposed  that 
these   people   teach   other   youngsters? 
How  could  It  be  imagined  that  respect 
for  law  could  be  furthered  through  the 
efforts  of  these  individuals  who  them- 
selves are  the  worst  examples  of  law- 
lessness? .  .   ..  ,_ 
Yet,  the  Federal  organizers  of  this 
project  believed  that  by  supporting  these 
gangs,  they  could  enlist  them  as  a  con- 
structive  force  in  keeping  order  In  south- 
side  Chicago.  What  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment sought  to  do,  with  tax  money,  was 
to  bribe  these  gangs,  these  hoodlums,  to 

be  Rood 

Accorting  to  Chicago  PoUce.  howewr, 
the  crime  rate  In  that  district  of  Chi- 
cago was  on  the  decrease  untU  this  proj- 
ect began  and  gang  members  started 
recruiting  students  to  join  in  the  pro- 
gram. Then  it  began  to  rise. 

It  was  charged  in  these  hearings  that 
gang  members  were  involved  in  obtain- 
ing kickbacks  from  participants  in  the 
program,  protection  money  from  smaller 
youths  who  were  threatened  with  beat- 
ings, and  contributions  from  fearful 
neighborhood  businessmen.  

I  have  expressed  my  sense  of  shock 
at  Uiis  reckless  disregard  for  tiie  use  of 
tax  funds  to  the  acting  dhrector  of  GEO, 
Mr.  Bertrand  M.  HanUng.  I  told  Mr. 
Harding  that  I  could  not  submit  an  ai- 
flrmative  recommendation  to  the  Senate 
committee  considering  his  nomination  to 
become  the  director  of  OEO  until  I  had 
written  assurance  tiiat  no  Projects  sim- 
ilar to  that  in  Chicago  will  be  per- 
mitted. 


In  a  letter  to  me  dated  August  21, 
1968,  Ml.  Harding  wrote,  and  I  quote: 

I  am  happy  to  reaffirm  my  personal  state- 
ment to  you  that  I  have  no  intention  of 
approving  the  type  of  project  In  Chicago, 
or  elsewhere,  next  summer,  or  at  any  other 
time,  which  would  produce  the  objectionable 
resulU  of  this  particular  grant. 


This  would  seem  to  eliminate  one  high- 
ly objectionable  activity  of  OEO.  but  it 
is  only  one  of  many  that  could  be  cited. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  for  the 
rest  of  this  day  and  probably  into  next 
week  reciting  instances  of  waste  Mid 
misdirection  of  Federal  funds  in  the  OEO 

^  But  somewhere  along  the  line  the 
question  should  be  asked.  How  much  is 

*"how  many  mUUons  of  dollars  must  be 
squandered,  how  many  cases  of  mis- 
appropriation must  be  uncovered,  how 
many  incidents  of  violence  and  a^tatton 
must  we  experience  before  we  in  this 
Congress  demand  an  end  to  such  misuse 
of  tax  funds?  .  , 

Most  tragic  of  aU  is  that  the  people 
we  seek  to  help  through  this  Program- 
the  poor  and  underprivUeged  of  this  Na- 
tion—have received  precious  few  bene- 
fits from  bllUons  of  dollars  poured  into 

this  program.  ^.     ^m/-» 

I  see  a  real  danger  in  the  way  the  OEO 
program  is  being  directed. 

Too  many  of  those  participating  in 
the  program  are  being  encouraged  and 
helped  to  seek  their  ends  through  radical 
political  action.  These  people  have  come 
to  regard  Federal  grants  as  a  right  and 
as  a  payment  owed  to  them  for  past  in- 
justices, real  or  imagined. 

The  concept  of  self-help  which  was 
written  into  the  program  has  been  cor- 
rupted in  many  minds  to  mean  self-serv- 
ice usually  through  mUItant  and  some- 
times violent  poUtical  action 

Mr  President,  I  submit  this  is  a  dan- 
gerous trend.  The  Federal  Government 
should  not  be  in  the  business  of  under- 
writing revolution.  We  have  not  created 
OEO  to  preside  over  the  dismanthng  of 
the  American  way  of  life. 

Until  such  time  as  this  program  can  be 
put  on  a  different  foundation— one  that 
assures  tiiat  the  taxpayers'  moriey  is  be- 
ing used  for  the  purpose  of  helping  tne 
p^r  of  this  country-I  cannot  support 
additional  appropriations  for  the  Offlce 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

When  the  Congress  appropriates  twc 
funds  to  help  the  poor,  I  want  it  used  to 
help  those  for  whom  It  is  intended. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  junior  Senator  from 

Illinois.  „^    _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  3 

minutes.  ,  _t, 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  aiiendment  of  tiie  dlstlngui^ed  Sen- 
ators from  Rhode  Island  and  New  York 
for  practical  and  realistic  reasons. 

I  think  that  an  Investment  in  this 
area  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Government  of  the  Unltea 
States.  Let  me  take  three  Programs  and 
comment  for  a  moment  on  each  of  them. 
The  pending  amendment  would  pro- 
vide an^dlttonal  $121  million  for  toe 
JOBS  program.  This  is  to  support  toe 
effort  of  toe  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 


nessmen to  create  Jobs  for  toe  hard-core 
unemployed.  ♦   „..« 

I  defy  any  Government  agency  to  pro- 
pose a  better  managonent  than  is  be- 
hind tois  program.  The  management 
consists  of  the  cream  of  American  in- 
dustrialists. These  are  hardheaded,  prac- 
Ucal  businessmen  who  are  investing  toelr 
time,  energy,  and  money  to  put  people 
to  work  who  are  now  on  toe  reUef  rolls 
and  the  delinquency  rolls.  It  is  an  effort 
to  try  to  give  them  constructive  jobs. 

This  is  not  theory.  This  is  practice. 
These  men.  under  toe  leadership  of 
Henry  Ford,  have  reported  that  they 
have  already  created  jobs  for  165,000 
individuals. 

At  $5,000  a  person,  that  means  that  a 
payroll  of  $825  million  has  been  created. 
At  a  tax  level  of  20  percent,  toe  U.s. 
Government  In  toe  first  yearwould  get 
back  $165  miUion  in  taxes.  That  is  not 
a  theoretical  program.  That  Is  an  tovest- 
ment  that  will  pay  back  dividends. 

Mr.  President.  I  speak  next  of  toe 
Headstart  foUowthrough  program.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  put  billions  of  dollars 
in  higher  education.  We  have  proven  now 
for  some  20  years  that,  as  a  Federal  pro- 
gram, that  is  a  good  investment  in  this 
country.  We  have  proved  it  through  tne 
Improved  quality  of  higher  education. 

The  next  20  years  will  prove  the  im- 
portance of  an  investment  in  the  early 
education  of  our  young  people  that  is  the 
time  at  which  to  reach  these  young  peo- 
ple We  have  to  start  with  the  culturally 
deprived  and  give  them  the  advantage  of 
the  Headstart  program  and  foUow 
through.  The  Headstart  program  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  our  programs. 
I  would  next  like  to  comment  on  the 
Offlce  of  Economic  Opportxmity's  com- 
prehensive health  centers. 

In  recent  months  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  some  of  toese  centere. 
I  visited  the  comprehensive  h^to 
center  in  the  Mile  Square  area  of  Chl- 

*^t°  is  run  by  St.  Luke's  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  which  has  one  of  the  m^ 
eminent  medical  staffs  m  the  United 
States.  Every  one  of  these  doctors  thinlcs 
that  this  is  one  of  the  best  investmerto 
the  Federal  Government  has  ™f -V® 
are  bringing  people  back  to  health  who 
can  become  employable.  We  are  giving 
children  a  chance  in  life  that  they  would 
not  otherwise  have. 

We  must  take  healto  centers  and 
health  services  right  to  the  poor  right 
to  toe  ghetto,  ratoer  than  expect  toem 
to  travel    as  we  do  to  Cook  County. 

SmSek  To  miles,  to  stand  ^JS"foS 
7  hours  at  a  county  hospital,  where  four 
out  of  five  are  rejected  because  they  are 
not  bed  patients. 

I  visited  the  healto  center  to  Watts 
a  monto  ago,  and  the  ^e  ^  Elvteo. 
which  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  had 
promised  to  dedicate.        „„„_,     ,^, 

The  PRESIDING  OPPTCER  (»&. 
PROXimE  to  the  chair).  The  time  of 
toe  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield  toe  Senator  1  mto- 
ute  on  toe  bill.  ^  ^        .  _  . 

Mr  PERCY.  I  visited  that  center  to 
fulfill  the  commitment  "»*•  *"[ J^! 
tor  Kennedy  who  said  he  would  dedicate 
Stt^S  It  was  built  by  the  pejwje 
S^that   community— Mexican   Amert- 
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cans.  They  bought  that  buUdlng:  they 
moved  it  there.  The  r  are  helplnc  to  staff 
It.  And  for  the  fln  t  time  those  pec^de 
are  getting  decent  lealth  care  that  will 
make  them  more  en  (doyable. 

I  urge  every  Sen  ktor  who  can  do  eo 
to  visit  the  center  m  Mission  Street  In 
San  Frandaco,  to  sc  b  the  crowded  facili- 
ties, and  to  see  tte  dedication  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  San  Frandseo  to  a 
bold  experiment  thi  it  is  bringing  health 
care  for  the  first  t  me  to  thousands  of 
poor  citizens. 

For  that  reason.  t)ecause  it  is  a  good 
investment,  I  supp»rt  this  amendment, 
and  I  commend  mr  two  colleagues  for 
their  foresight. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  ^resident.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  such  time 
as  he  requires. 

Mr.  McCLELLAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  very  interested  in  the  remariu  of  the 
distinguished  Senitor  from  Pennsyl- 
vania— I  do  not  se«  him  in  the  Chamber 
at  (his  time — to  th  i  effect  that  if  we  do 
noCvot^Jpr  this  { pproprlation  we  will 
be  taking  money  ai  ay  from  the  children 
of  this  Nation.  I  dl  1  not  hear  him  criti- 
cize the  gangsters  1 1  Chicago,  the  gangs, 
and  the  administrsition  of  this  program 
and  taking  away  over  (1  million  from 
the  children  of  ths  country. 

All  I  am  asking  1e  that  the  program  be 
cleaned  up.  Let  thi  money  go  where  it 
will  do  some  good.  ;  do  not  believe  any- 
thing will  be  accoa  ipllshed,  bold  or  not 
bold,  by  subsidizini;  criminal  gangs,  if 
you  please — gangs  that  go  into  the 
schools  and  take  th :  children  out,  under 
threat  and  inttmldi  ition,  and  then  take 
them  into  this  school  and  make  them 
kick  back  the  monc  y,  forge  their  names 
on  the  pajrroll,  on  the  receipt  for  the 
checks,  and  on  the  checks. 

This  program  coets  more  than  a  mil- 
lion— $70,000  is  beng  paid  to  Chicago 
University  to  evaliate  it,  and  $30,000- 
odd  is  being  paid  to  someone  else  to  fur- 
nish the  literature.  That  amount  is  not 
included  in  the  $901  i,000-some  odd. 

Mr.  President.  \(e  do  not  need  bold 
programs,  when  w!  have  them  crying, 
as  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
illustrated,  for  the  need  that  is  appar- 
ent, and  we  can  see  where  it  is.  Clean  up 
this  program,  and  t  upport  will  be  forth- 
coming frcMn  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  legitimi  te  expenditures  that 
contribute  to  someiiing  worthwhile. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  :  ^resident,  as  I  have 
said,  the  House  api  ropriated  $1,873  mil- 
lion for  this  progn  m.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee voted  down  ui  amendment  to  in- 
crease this  amouit,  but  recommended 
this  amount.  It  is  t  tie  amount  In  the  bill 
now — $1,873  millioi  i. 

Surely,  in  the  lli  ht  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  said  and  what 
we  know  about  tills  program,  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  agree  to 
the  recommendati(  ns  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  Commit  bee  on  Appropriations 
for  the  $1,873  mllll  m.  In  the  past,  these 
appropriations  hav  ;  been  handled  by  the 
supplemental  appi  opriation  committee. 
When  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  comes  up.  tha ;  c(»nmittee  can  lock. 
into  this  matter.  ]ty  then,  the  Senator 
from  Aiiuuiaas  no  doubt  will  have  con- 
cluded his  Investl  lation.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  can  investigate  the 


matter  thoroughly,  and  if  additional 
funds  are  needed,  they  can  be  provided 
in  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, I  insist  we  vote  against  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  accept  the  figure  of  $1,873 
billion,  as  approved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  as  recommended  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
question  anything  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  said.  I  believe  in  law  and 
order,  and  I  believe  anyone  who  has  been 
stealing  the  Government's  money  should 
be  in  Jail.  I  have  said  that.  I  do  not  think 
I  have  to  keep  repeating  it. 

I  know  we  can  become  emotional  about 
this  matter.  But  I  believe  we  have  lost 
sight  of  what  my  amendment  would  do. 
For  the  edification  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  let  me  say  once  again  what 
it  would  do. 

Of  the  $215  million  I  am  attempting  to 
add,  $69  million  Is  to  put  the  ongoing 
programs  on  the  same  level  in  1069  as 
they  were  in  1968.  That  is  only  $59  mil- 
lion. 

And  $26  million  is  for  the  Headstart 
foUowthrough  program.  If  my  amend- 
ment is  not  adopted,  there  will  be  no 
foUowthrough  program  to  determine 
what  good  has  been  achieved  by  the 
Headstart  program,  which  has  been 
praised  by  everyone  here.  So  that  fol- 
lowup  would  be  cut  out.  That  is  a  new 
program. 

The  next  program  is  $9  million  for 
the  rural  areas.  The  gangster  business 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  rural  areas 
of  America.  I  am  talking  about  $9  mil- 
Uon. 

Finally,  the  biggest  part  of  the  $215 
million  is  the  $121  million  for  the  JOBS 
program,  which  deals  with  the  coopera- 
tive effort  between  the  Government  and 
private  industry.  If  you  do  not  vote  for 
my  amendment,  you  will  have  to  do  with- 
out that  money.  If  you  want  private  in- 
dustry to  train  the  hard-core  unemployed 
and  unonployable  so  they  can  secture 
profitable  and  lucrative  Jobs,  vote  against 
my  amendment.  But  if  you  want  the 
participation  of  private  industry  in  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  Government 
in  doing  something  about  the  Jobless  in 
America,  vote  for  the  amendment — $121 
million  is  for  that  purpose. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  the 
matter  should  be  taken  up  at  the  time 
of  the  supplemental  bill.  That  is  only 
trying  to  transfer  the  cat  from  the  back 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  the  back 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  cannot  do  any  better 
3  weeks  from  now  than  I  am  doing  this 
afternoon.  If  I  am  successful  today.  I  am 
going  to  be  successful  period.  If  I  fail 
today,  I  am  going  to  fail  3  weeks  from 
now,  because  minds  in  the  Senate  do  not 
change  that  easily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

I  realize  the  emotions  involved.  I  real- 
ize the  situation  in  Chicago.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  my  amendment.  I 
am  talking  about  the  new  programs 
that  have  been  advocated  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  was  the  one  who  said  to  Sargent 


Shrlver.  "You  had  better  do  something 
about  a  foUowthrough  program."  Now 
they  are  doing  it,  and  the  cost  is  $26  mU- 
Uon.  Everyone  in  the  country  has  said, 
"Bring  in  private  industry,"  and  you  need 
the  $121  mUUon  to  do  that. 

I  am  not  doing  anything  for  the  gang, 
sters  in  Chicago.  I  say:  Put  them  aU  in 
JaU.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
poor.  If  you  beUeve  in  the  poor,  you  wUl 
vote  for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  CivU  Disorders  who  has  examined  the 
f rustratk>n  that  is  felt  by  many  of  the 
poor.  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the 
importance  of  continuing  and  strength- 
ening the  war  on  poverty.  I  wish  many  of 
the  programs  operated  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  could  be  greatly 
expanded,  but  other  current  commit- 
ments make  this  Impossible.  At  the  very 
least,  however,  we  should  provide  the 
appropriation  requested  by  the  President. 

Continuing  this  program  wlU  aUow 
many  poor  people  to  become  taxpayers, 
easing  the  burden  on  the  part  of  the 
population  that  is  already  taxed.  When 
this  happens,  they  wiU  more  than  repay 
our  Investment. 

But  this  wUl  not  happen  if  our  com- 
mitment does  not  remain  strong  and  our 
appropriations  adequate. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  JOBS  pro- 
gram that  encourages  businessmen  to 
hire  people  who  have  been  among  the 
hard-core  unemployed.  The  National  Al- 
liance of  Businessmen  which  runs  the 
program  has  already  placed  40,000  peo- 
ple in  fuU-time  Jobs. 

Yet  many  more  remain  unemployed. 
Businessmen  have  shown  that  they  are 
wiUing  to  create  innovative  programs  for 
such  people  if  they  receive  some  outside 
support.  If  America's  largest  capitalists 
have  made  this  social  commitment,  can 
we  afford  to  discourage  them?  If  we  fail 
to  restore  the  President's  requested  aUo- 
cation  for  OEO,  the  JOBS  program  will 
have  to  cut  its  anticipated  program  by 
7,400  people.  Both  the  President  and  the 
businessmen  have  made  a  commitment 
to  find  Jobs  for  these  people.  But  this  will 
be  impossible  if  we  reduce  our  support. 
If  we  do  reduce  our  support  of  JOBS, 
thoiisands  of  families  wiU  see  the  Amer- 
ican dream  deferred  once  again.  Actions 
like  this  breed  further  frustration,  Mr. 
President. 

As  is  true  of  every  State,  Oldahoma 
has  its  thousands,  both  in  our  cities  and 
rural  areas,  who  have  been  left  bdiind 
as  our  economy  has  moved  forward. 
OEO  programs  have  already  meaning- 
fully reached  many  of  these. 

There  are  programs  operating  in  75 
of  our  77  counties.  More  than  37,000  will 
have  a  better  chance  at  getting  a  good 
education  because  they  participated  in 
Headstart.  Fourteen  counties  in  north- 
eastern Oklahoma  have  been  selected  for 
the  one  OEO  pilot  project  for  meeting 
poverty  in  rural  America  to  be  supported 
during  the  coming  year. 

Yet  with  aU  this  activity,  less  than  a 
third  of  the  poor  people  in  Oklahoma 
have  been  touched  by  the  antipoverty 
programs.  These  people  have  not  been 
able  to  take  the  first  step  out  of  poverty. 

As  long  as  so  many  people  are  waiting 
and  hoping,  we  cannot  give  OEO  any- 
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thing  less  than  the  President  has  re- 
quested. We  must  continue  our  commit- 
ment. I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
a  couple  of  minutes? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 

distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  1  minute  to 

the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  on  the 

bUl. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senators. 
Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  support  this 
amendment,  which  would  restore  $215 
mlUion  of  the  $307  mUUon  which  has 
been  cut  from  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  appropriations  for  the  OfHce 
of  Economic  Opportimity. 

This  amendment  is  selective.  It  re- 
stores funds  only  in  the  most  crucial 
areas.  It  proposes  restoration  of  $59  mU- 
lion  to  the  amount  provided  for  continu- 
ation of  programs  which  were  being  car- 
ried on  last  year.  In  addition,  it  proposes 
$26  miUion  for  the  Headstart  foUow- 
through program,  $9  mlUion  for  rural 
areas  programs  imder  CAP,  and  an  addi- 
tional $121  million  for  the  Job  Corps. 

No  one  is  satisfied  with  the  progress 
we  have  made  to  date  in  the  war  on 
poverty.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  made  that  clear.  No  one  wUl  be  com- 
pletely satisfied  imtU  the  war  is  won.  But 
it  is  important  to  recognize  that  we  are 
making  progress  and  that  the  war  can 
be  won. 

The  earUer  days  of  OEO  were  the  most 
difficult  as  we  explored  new  terrain.  But 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  re- 
ported to  President  Johnson  recently 
that  the  nmnber  of  people  escaping  from 
poverty  has  increased  greatly  since  the 
agency  initiated  Its  programs.  The  pro- 
gram is  too  important  to  aUow  it  to  fiag 
now. 

Recent  figures  Indicate  that  just  un- 
der 9  percent  of  the  popiUatlon  of  my 
State  of  New  Jersey  is  at  the  poverty 
level.  We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  this 
is  below  the  national  average.  But  we 
are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  situa- 
tion. 

New  Jersey  is  the  most  highly  urban- 
ized State  in  the  Union.  The  people  of 
our  cities  have  been  introduced  to  the 
poverty  program  and  it  has  given  them 
hope  and  opportimity. 

It  has  given  them  faith  in  the  Ameri- 
can dream  that  people  who  are  poor  can 
work  their  way  out  of  poverty  and  im- 
prove their  environment. 

It  is  essential  that  these  people  be 
allowed  to  solve  their  own  problems.  But 
we  have  to  provide  them  with  the  op- 
portimity to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
battle. 

In  New  Jersey,  we  have  three  Job 
Corps  installations  where  youths  from 
poor  famiUes  can  receive  the  education 
and  training  they  need  to  establish  them- 
selves as  members  of  the  taxpaying  com- 
munity. We  are  proud  of  what  has  been 
accomplished. 

We  are  proud  of  the  74  New  Jersey 
residents  who  are  working  as  VISTA 
volunteers  throughout  the  Nation  and  we 
are  grateful  for  the  47  VISTA  volunteers 
working  in  our  State. 


The  peoi^e  of  New  Jersey  have  helped 
themselves  by  plaiming  programs  with 
OEO.  They  want  these  programs  con- 
tinued. And  they  want  to  search  for  new 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  poverty. 

We  caimot  afford  to  destroy  their 
hopes  and  their  aspirations  at  this  point. 
We  must  provide  the  funds  to  continue 
present  programs  and  to  search  new 
answers.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  accept  this 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 


SUBSTITUTION  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  827,  NATIONWIDE  TRAILS  BILL 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  CaUfornla  [Mr.  KuchelI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  be 
excused  as  conferees  on  S.  827,  the  na- 
tionwide trails  measure,  and  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Han- 
sen] be  appointed  in  their  places. 

The  PRESIDDJG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE  APPROPRIATIONS,    1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (Hit.  18037)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  DeiJartments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 
Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  back  the  remahider 

of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 
The  biU  clerk  caUed  the  roU. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from 
HawaU  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge].  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarbor- 
OTTGB]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Baetlett].  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bath],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Iklaryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Btirdick],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  P'itlbright]  , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Macnuson],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney].  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
zRSl  are  necessarily  absent. 


On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida  IMr.  Holland].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Seiutor  from 
Florida  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  IMr.  Magnoson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken  and  Mr.  Prouty],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton], the  Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis  and  Mr.  Hrvska],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  HawaU  [Mr.  Pong],  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton] 
the  Senator  from  Mame  [Mrs.  Smith], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  necessarUy  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr. 
Hruska],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  CaU- 
fornia  [Mr.  Kuchel]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Brooke]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  37, 
nays26,  asfoUows: 

[No.  265  Leg.] 
TEAS — 37 


Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Caae 

Javlts 

Pell 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Percy 

Cooper 

McQee 

Prozmlre 

Dodd 

McOovern 

Randolph 

Gore 

Mclntyre 

RiblcoS 

Orlffln 

Metcalf 

Soott 

Oruenlng 

Mondale 

Symington 

Harris 

Montoya 

Tydlngs 

Hart 

Morse 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Hartke 

M08B 

Toung,  Ohio 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Hayden 

Pastore 
NATS— 26 

Baker 

Hansen 

Murphy 

Boggs 

mckenlooper 

BuBseU 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hill 

Sparkman 

Carlson 

HoUlngs 

Spong 

Dirkaen 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Lauscbe 

Thurmond 

EUender 

McCleUan 

WUllams,  Del. 

Errln 

Miller 

Toung.  N.  Dak. 

FannlB 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTINC3h-36 

Aiken 

Cotton 

Long,  La. 

Allott 

CurtU 

Magnuaon 

Anderson 

Dominick 

McCarthy 

BarUett 

Fong 

Moiutjney 

Bayh 

Fulbrlgbt 

Morton 

Bennett 

HoUand 

Muskle 

Bible 

Hroska 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Smathers 

Brooke 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Smith 

Biirdlck 

Kennedy 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Kuchd 

Tower 

Cburch 

Long,  Mo. 
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PA8TOU' 


I   amendment  wu 


Mr 


President.  I  move 
the  amendment 


liy 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West 
the  motion  on  the 


80   Ur 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORK. 
that  the  vote  by  which 
WM  adopted  be  reooiMdered 

Mr.  JAVrrS  and 
Virginia  moved  to ' 

The  motion  to  l^y  on  the  able  was 
•greed  to.  _. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr 
my  Amendment  No 
be  stated.  , 

The     PRESIDINfJ 
amendment  will  be 

The  legislative  cle 

On  p«c«  10.  u>^«  31 
insert  "«31»0,000''. 


NO.  934 

President,  I  call  up 
934  and  ask  that  it 

OFFICER.     The 

ttated. 

■k  read  as  follows: 

in  Ueu  of  $17,300,000" 


Nr 


.  Tennc  ssee 
takm 

;w«t 


Mr.   NELSON, 
unanimous  consent 
Senator  from  Te 
that  the  time  be 

Mr.  BTRD  of 
dent,  hew  much 
desire?  •-- 

Mr.  OORE.  Five 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We^ 
dent.  I  yield  5  minutes 
f rMn  Tennessee  on 

The  PRESIDDia 
ator  Irwn 
5  minutes. 


President.  I  ask 

»  yield  briefly  to  the 

te  [Mr.  OoKBl.and 

.  from  the  bUl. 

Virginia.  Mr.  Presl- 

does  the  Senator 


Tennesj  ee 


tliae 


:  ninutes. 
Virginia.  Mr.  Presl- 
to  the  Senator 
he  bUl. 

OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
is  recognized  for 


NONPROLIFERAT  [ON 
WEAPONS     TR  !ATY 
SOVIET  UNION 


eanustly 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr 
cerneid  about  a 
eratlon  and  rt. 
on  Ncmprolif  eratloi  i 

Those  who  have 
to  regard  the 
as.  In  some  way. 
Union. 

As  the   Senate* 
the  conference  In 
aware  of  how 
has  sought  the 
for  more  than  4 

After  diligent 
the  United  States 
concluding  this 
Union  and  Great 
emment  has 
ence  to  the  trea^ 
have  had 
nations  have  now 
True,  there  are 
adhered:  namely, 
many,  and  others 
tlons  that  these 
will  adhere, 
hesitates,  unless 
timidity  in  an 
the  momentum, 

Mr.  President, 
Interest  of  the 
age  the. 
because,  in  case 
tlon.  it  would  be 
other  great 
be  In  grave  dangei 

Iwlshto 
the  ratification  o 
nations  would 
the  Soviet  Union 
terest  This  is 
a  treaty  can  be 


and 


assic  uously 


magnlflc  ^nt 


unlets 
tie 
ele  ition 
tnis 
t  is 
Ur  ited 
prolif erat  on 
(f 


nuclc  vc 


ackno^  riedge 


also 
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OP    NUCLEAR 
WITH     THE 


Ehresident,  I  am  con- 

POE  slble  delay  In  consld- 

ratlfltation  of  the  Treaty 

)i  I  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

t  uggested  a  delay  seem 

ratifcation  of  this  treaty 

favor  to  the  Soviet 


great  powers.  But,  it  is  also  in  the  Inter- 
eat  of  all  mankind.  u^».*. 
Yet,  It  is  suggested  that  we  healUte. 
that  we  create  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  already  adhered  to  it,  at 
our  urging,  and  those  who  have  not  yet 
adhered  to  It,  but  whose  adherence  we 

Yes,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  a  m«t«»l- 
Ity  of  interest  in  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty.  Indeed,  there  is  ho  graver  mutual- 
ity between  nations  great  or  small  than 
mutual  survival. 

I  would  not  wish  to  raUfy  the  treaty 
as  an  approval  of  what  Russia  has  done 
m  Czechoslovakia.  I  have  denounced 
that;  and  I  denounce  it  here  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate.  But,  let  us  not  bite  off  our 
nose  to  spite  our  face. 

This  Is  a  time  for  the  Senate  to  show 
some  courage  and  proceed,  despite  Irri- 
tations and  obstacles,  discouragements 
and  dlsilluslonments,  to  act  in  the  na- 
tional Interest,  In  the  Interest  of  world 
peace,  in  the  Interest  of  lessening  the 
presently  growing  threat  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust.  „      ,       „„ 

Fortunately,  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  has  a  meeting  sched- 
uled for  next  Tuesday  to  consider  un- 
finished business.  I  shall  be  there,  and 
I  shall  move  that  the  treaty  be  approved 
and  sent  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  caU 
upon  my  colleagues  to  ratify  the  treaty 
inthe  year  1968.  Let  the  world  know  that 
we  are  flrm  of  faith,  firm  In  dedication 
to  save  the  world,  if  possible,  from  nu- 

'^  Thr^PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
have  expired. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR,  ^p 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS,  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (HJl.  18037)  making  appro- 
priaUons  for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969,  and  for  other  pur- 

^'^^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes.  _     „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes.  ^     ^. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  proposes  to  raise  the 
appropriation  for  the  Teacher  Corps  to 
$31,200,000,  which  is  the  administration  s 
budget  request. 

I  joined  with  Senator  Edward  Kiw- 
NEDY,  of  Massachusetts.  3  years  ago  to 
offer  this  amendment.  Any  survey  of  edi- 
torials or  of  statements  of  education 
leaders  all  over  America,  and  anyone  else 
who  is  familiar  with  the  program,  shows 
that  they  are  enthusiastically  for  it.  I 
have  heard  to  this  day  not  one  single 
criticism  of  the  program.  Many  inser- 
tions will  be  placed  in  the  Record  show- 
ing widespread  endorsement  for  expand- 
ing the  National  Teachers  Corps— a 
significant  device  for  assisting  deprived 
children  In  the  deprived  schools  of 
America. 
Mr.  President,  I  make  this  motion  on 


behalf  of  myself,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ScottI,  and 
24  additional  Senators.  In  addition,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grttkhiho]  be 
added  as  a  co«»on8or  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NEIJ30N.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  as  classrooms  open  across  the  Na- 
tion we  again  face  the  tragic  shortage  of 
teachers  that  we  deplore  each  year. 

Education  is  universaUy  recognized 
as  the  crucial  path  to  genuine  oppor- 
tunity in  this  complex  technological 
world  Yet  despite  some  advance  in  re- 
cent years  we  have  faUed  to  provide  It 
financial  resources  adequate  to  do  the 

°The  shortage  of  teachers  Is  serious  for 
all  schools.  For  poverty  schools,  urban 
and  rural.  It  Is  a  disaster  for  the  com- 
munities and  a  personal  tragedy  for 
mllUons  of  poverty-stricken  children. 

For  many  years  we  averted  our  eyes 
from  the  problems  of  staffing  the  poverty 
classroom.  Many  of  us  thought  that  only 
teachers  of  sainUy  dedication— or  those 
who  could  find  no  better  position- 
would  take  Jobs  in  our  poorest  schools. 

But  since  1963  there  has  been  an 
awakening  to  the  seriousness  of  poverty 
in  this  Nation — and  a  violent,  brutal 
awakening  It  has  been. 

With  this  awakening  there  has  come 
a  new  spirit  of  social  commitment  among 
our  young  people.  It  first  found  institu- 
tional expression  in  the  Peace  Corps  and 
in  thousands  of  local  projects.  Including 
projects  in  poverty  education. 

On  the  model  of  several  of  these  suc- 
cessful education  projects— notably  at 
Cardozo  High  School  here  in  Washing- 
ton and  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.. 
Senator  Edward  Kxnhidy  and  I  pro- 
posed in  1965  the  concept  of  the  Teacher 

Corps. 

It  was  based  on  the  belief  that  our 
ablest  yoimg  men  and  women  would  be 
willing  to  serve  in  poverty  schools  if  pro- 
vided opportunity  for  special  prepara- 
tion for  their  jobs  and  a  program  that 
held  out  the  reasonable  possibility  of 
success. 

It  was  also  based  on  the  concept  that 
local  universities  that  had  not  been  pre- 
paring teachers  specifically  for  Poverty 
teaching  assignments  would  be  willing 
to  do  so  if  funds  and  able  students  were 
available. 

And  finally  that  local  schools,  which 
had  suffered  a  good  deal  of  bitter  criti- 
cism for  their  inabUity  to  cope  with  the 
education  problems  of  disadvantaged 
children— even  though  they  had  never 
been  given  resources  adequate  for  any- 
thing more  than  a  stab  at  the  problem— 
that  these  schools  would  be  eager  to 
nm  such  Teacher  Corps  programs. 

With  the  wise  council  and  support  of 
Senator  Morsi,  chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee,  and  the  assistance  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Labor 
and  Education  Committee,  Senator 
Lister  Hitl,  and  with  the  timely  help  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the 
Teacher  Corps  became  law  as  part  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966. 

Has  it  been  a  success?  This  year,  with 
a  mfi--^""""  of  1,600  places  available  in 
the  program,  the  Corps  has  received  over 


20.000  inquiries  and  10.000  appUcations 
for  positions  in  the  Corps. 

These  are  young  people  who  are  eager 
to  take  on  the  toughest  Job  in  American 
education,  the  Job  that  most  needs  doing 
but  in  the  past  has  lacked  for  able 
candidates. 

And  those  who  graduated  from  the 
Teacher  Corps  after  2  years  of  service 
fully  86  percent  say  they  plan  to  continue 
in  teaching,  and  72  percent  plan  to  con- 
tinue In  the  poverty  classroom. 

The  Corps  has  been  praised  on  all 

sides.  ,  ^ 

The  President's  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders  recommends  that  it 
be  expanded  into  a  major  national  pro- 
gram. 

The  National  Education  Association, 
which  has  long  supported  the  program, 
endorses  this  recommendation. 

Newsweek  has  called  it  the  only  inno- 
vative program  to  shake  up  the  educa- 
tional establishment  in  a  decade. 

And  Life  magazine  calls  it  the  best 
bargain  among  the  Federal  programs. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  these 
comments,  and  additional- editorial  com- 
ments on  the  Teacher  Corps  be  printed 
in  the  Ricord  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  local 
schools  and  universities  are  crying  for 
Teacher  Corps  programs.  On  the  one 
hand  they  are  imder  great  pressure  to 
act  swiftly  and  elTecUvely  to  meet  the 
poverty  education  need.  On  the  other 
the  Teacher  Corps  offers  them  a  proven, 
workable  format,  very  attractive  young 
teachers  to  work  with  the  Federal  fund- 
ing for  an  entirely  locally  controlled 
program. 

There  was  at  the  beginning  some  anx- 
iety on  the  part  of  some  Members  that 
the  Teacher  Corps  represented  Federal 
control  of  education. 

But  safeguards  were  written  into  the 
original  legislation  to  assure  that  local 
schoolmen  would  have  complete  control 
over  the  final  selection,  the  assignment, 
and  the  content  to  be  taught  by  the 
particular  Corps  members  serving  their 
schools.  In  fact,  since  he  has  the  right  to 
dismiss  a  Teacher  Corps  member  at  will 
and  for  any  cause,  a  principal  actually 
has  more  control  over  the  Teacher 
Corps  members  than  he  usually  does 
over  his  regular  staff. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Richard 
A.  Graham,  the  Teacher  Corps  Director, 
there  has  been  not  a  single  complaint 
from  a  local  school  about  Federal  con- 
trol over  the  operation  of  a  local  pro- 
gram. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  concern  today 
about  the  role  of  young  people  in  this  so- 
ciety and  the  pressure  they  are  putting 
on  us  to  change  our  institutions. 

In  poverty  education,  however,  we  are 
all  agreed  that  change,  vast  change  and 
the  quicker  the  better,  is  needed  in  the 
quality  of  education  provided  to  our  chil- 
dren from  disadvantaged  communities. 
The  problem  has  been  very  largely  one 
of  a  lack  of  resources.  Resources  in  terms 
of  money,  yes.  but  even  more  critically, 
in  terms  of  dedicated,  specially  trained 
teachers. 

In  volunteering  for  service  m  the 
Teacher  Corps  and  at  wages  that  ap- 
proximate the  level  paid  to  VISTA  volun- 


teers in  the  larger  cities — the  young  peo- 
ple who  seek  to  Join  the  Teacher  Corps 
Indicate  that  they  want  to  effect  in- 
stitutional change  not  through  demon- 
strations but  through  long  hours  of  study 
and  dedicated  work  where  talented  peo- 
ple are  most  needed.  Can  the  Nation 
afford  to  turn  these  young  people  away? 

If  we  will  only  appropriate  the  money, 
1.500  of  these  young  men  and  women 
can  begin  service  this  faU  In  programs 
that  have  ahready  been  planned  and  ap- 
proved. 

But  if  we  do  not  raise  the  House  figure 
substantially  not  more  than  about  1,000 
can  be  used.  This  means  a  difference  of 
perhaps  eight  programs  in  communities 
that  are  anxious  to  have  the  benefits 
that  the  Teacher  Corps  can  bring. 

The  bulk  of  the  money  we  seek,  how- 
ever, In  this  amendment  Is  for  forward 
funding. 

FORWARD  FUNDING 

Forward  funding  used  to  be  a  rather 
compUcated  concept  to  most  of  us.  In- 
volving as  it  does  the  overlap  of  the  cal- 
endar year,  the  Federal  fiscal  year,  the 
academic  year — on  which  school  budget- 
ing Is  based — and  most  complex  and  un- 
predictable as  well,  the  congressional  ap- 
propriations process. 

But  3  years  of  experience  have  ac- 
quainted those  of  us  who  have  followed 
the  fortimes  of  the  Teacher  Corps  with 
the  necessity  for  forward  funding  in  this 
program. 

The  very  best  time  to  begin  a  Teacher 
Corps  program  is  In  mid-June,  when  a 
university's  summer  school  is  likely  to  be 
getting  underway,  or  by  mid-July.  You 
can  then  recruit  college  graduates  during 
the  early  spring  before  they  have  made 
final  decisions.  And  you  can  give  them 
their  preservlce  training  during  the  sum- 
mer months  so  that  they  are  able  to  start 
working  with  the  schoolchildren  at  the 
beginning  of  the  regular  school  year  in 
September. 

But  to  begin  a  program  in  Jime  or  July 
that  requires  complex  planning  by  local 
school  officials,  boards  of  education.  State 
departments  of  education,  universities, 
commimity  groups,  requires  many 
months.  Advance  planning  should  begin 
In  the  fall  and  miist  be  completed  by  late 
April  or  May. 

But  Congress  has  failed  over  the  last  3 
years  to  appropriate  the  money  to  be 
spent  in  a  given  fiscal  year  until  August 
or  September.  Last  year  it  was  November. 
How  do  you  run  a  program  imder  these 
circumstances?  Schools  and  communities 
gamble  their  planning  and  staff  time  and 
even  recruiting  efforts  on  the  hope  for 
congressional  action  and  then  they  cross 
their  fingers  and  place  anxious  phone 
calls  to  friends  and  officials  and  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators,  none  of  whom 
really  knows  or  can  predict  what  is  going 
to  happen. 

Each  year  Teacher  Corps  funds  have 
been  less  than  expected.  Each  year  a 
number  of  excellent  schools  with  the 
courage  to  gamble  on  this  fine  program 
have  ended  up  with  nothing  to  show 
for  It. 

The  way  out  of  this  dilemma — spend- 
ing some  distant  reform  in  the  budgeting 
process  itself — Is  the  device  of  forward 
ftmdtng.  Under  this  principle,  money  ap- 
propriated in  one  fiscal  year  can  be  spent 
In  the  next. 


Specifically  in  the  case  of  the  appro- 
priation proposal  now  before  the  Senate, 
part  of  the  $31.2  million  we  are  now  ask- 
ing would  be  spent  for  planning  and  con- 
tracting this  fall  and  winter  for  programs 
that  would  begm  next  June  or  July. 

All  of  the  $17.3  million  in  the  current 
appropriation  would  be  needed  simply 
to  fund  programs  that  have  already  be- 
gun or  are  about  to  begin  this  summer 
and  fall.  Without  additional  money,  the 
Teacher  Corps  program  will  continue  in 
the  same  fiscally  unwoiicable  basis  it  has 
been  struggUng  with  for  3  years. 

The  idea  is  not  novel.  All  other  Office 
of  Education  programs  that  contract 
with  universities  for  regular  training 
programs  are  now  on  a  full  year's  for- 
ward funding  basis. 

And  the  outcry  from  local  school  peo- 
ple about  the  havoc  wreaked  on  the  local 
schools  in  connection  with  the  title  I 
program  because  of  the  unpredictable 
funding  levels  and  the  delays  in  con- 
gressional decisionmaking  led  to  an 
amendment  this  year  in  the  title  I  au- 
thorization to  provide  for  forward 
funding. 

In  summary,  this  amendment  is  sim- 
ply critical  to  the  whole  program.  Local 
school  officials,  State  governments  and 
affiliated  universities  cannot  properly 
develop  their  programs  and  plans  for  the 
ensuing  year  without  it. 

Back  in  1966  some  educators  ques- 
tioned the  wisdom  of  introducing  novice 
teachers  to  tough,  poverty  classrooms. 

Today,  these  same  educators  are  lead- 
ing the  fight  to  expand  the  Teacher 
Corps  beyond  its  current  level.  PriiMiipals 
and  schoolteachers  who  were  initially 
suspect  of  the  Corps  now  consider  it 
essential  to  the  educational  well-being 
of  their  schools.  The  major  education  as- 
sociations view  the  Teacher  Corps  as 
one  of  the  most  effective  instnmients 
for  accomplishing  needed  educational 
change. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Teacher  Corps.  It 
represents,  in  microcosm,  the  whole  of 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  education. 
The  Teacher  Corps  brings  fresh,  new 
minds  into  the  ranks  of  quallfled,  certi- 
fied teachers:   The  National  Education 
Association    reports    that    in    order    to 
achieve  optimum  education  conditions, 
America   needs   an   additional   400,000 
teachers.  Nearly  half  a  miUion  teachers. 
A  phenomenal  flgure  particularly  when 
one  considers  the  decreasing  number  of 
college  students  training  for  teaching. 
Of  those  who  are  preparing  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession,  50,000  or  25  percent 
drop  out  before  they  ever  teach.  And  30 
percent  of  those  who  do  begin  teaching 
drop  out  by  the  end  of  the  first  3  years 
on  the  job.  This  means  that  only  45  per- 
cent of  the  people  currently  being  trained 
in  the  teachers  colleges  of  America  will 
go  on  to  make  the  classroom  their  career. 
By  comparison,  a  survey  of  the  flrst  grad- 
uating class  of  Teacher  Corpsmen  shows 
that  72  percent  plan  to  remain  in  teach- 
ing. Fifty  percent  of  these  people  are 
young  men,  the  most  scarce  commodity 
in  poverty  schools.  Couple  this  with  the 
realization  that  the  Teacher  Corps  has 
managed  to  do  what  the  teaching  profes- 
sion could  not.  It  has  attracted  thousands 
of  young,  energetic  people  into  the  pro- 
fession who  had  not  previously  intended 
to  teach.  In  the  last  6  months  alone,  with 
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The  Teacher  Corps  has  extended  educa- 
tion beyond  the  schoolyard.  We  all  know 
that  education  cannot  end  in  the  class- 
room. Unfortunately,  this  is  what  has 
been  happening  in  many  impoverished 
areas  across  the  country.  In  those  com- 
munities where  poverty  prevails,  the 
learning  process  stopped  at  the  school 
door.  The  Teacher  Corps  has  attempted 
to  build  an  invisible  bridge  into  the 
community.  It  has  inspired  the  old  just 
as  it  has  excited  the  young.  In  almost 
every  town  where  it  operates.  Teacher 
Corps  has  set  up  tutorial  storefronts, 
lending  libraries,  adult  basic  education 
classes,  teen  centers,  weekend  recreation 
programs.  Common  efforts,  such  as 
these,  toward  the  education  of  children 
are  excellent  ways  to  knit  together  the 
social  fabric  of  riot  threatened  commu- 
nities. ■ 
This,  my  colleagues,  is   the  Teacher 

Corps. 

To  the  idealistic  young,  the  Teacher 
Corps  offers  an  opportunity  for  creative 
service  to  the  country.  It  stirs  their  social 
conscience  and  makes  use  of  their  in- 
ventive minds.  To  the  more  mature,  the 
Teacher  Corps  is  a  bright  chance  at  a 
second  career.  Many  of  the  current 
corpsmen  are  former  housewives,  retired 
military,  one-time  shoe  salesmen — men 
and  women  who  are  rejuvenated  by  the 
social  call  of  the  sixties.  To  the  public 
school  systems,  the  Teacher  Corps  is  a 
chance  to  try.  to  experiment,  to  measure 
the  old  against  the  new.  The  Teacher 
Corps  gives  these  systems  the  resources 
they  need  to  conduct  laboratory  and 
demonstration  classes.  It  permits  them 
long-overdue  small  group  Instruction  and 
individual  tutorial  programs.  To  the  col- 
leges and  universities,  the  Teacher  Corps 
represents  a  new  academic  thrust  that 
pulls  together  various  departments  of  our 
great  universities.  To  the  parents  and 
children  the  program  Is  touching,  the 
Teacher  Corps  Is  people.  People  who 
care;  people  who  are  concerned;  people 
who  have  respect  for  the  poor  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Teacher  Corps  has  made  good  on 
its  promise  of  excellence  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  country.  And  we  in  the  Con- 
gress must  make  good  on  our  promise  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  for  all. 
We  must  provide  this  program  with 
more  funds  so  that  it  may  swell  it-  ranks, 
extend  its  services  and  secure  its  posi- 
tion in  the  schoolrooms  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  large  oollecUon 
of  endorsements  from  varlo\is  distin- 
guished leaders  in  education  and  in  mag- 
azine articles.  They  include  that  of  Mr. 
Braulio  Alonso,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  and  the 
President's  Advisory  Commission  on  Cl^ 
Disorders.  I  also  have  a  letter  from  the 
very  distinguished  and  creative  mayor  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  Mr.  Lindsay,  who 
states: 

I  would  like  to  express  my  personal  ad- 
miration and  the  strong  support  of  my  entire 
Administration  for  the  work  of  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  In  Now  York  City. 


I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire letter  and  a  series  of  editorials  and 
comments  by  thoughtful  people  In  behalf 
of  the  National  Teacher  Corps  be  printed 
In  the  RicoRD  at  the  conclusion  jof  my 
remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoto, 
as  follows: 

Th»  CiTT  or  N»W  YOMt. 
New  York,  N.Y..  January  23. 1967. 
Ron.  John  W.  OAaurax, 
Secretary.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Washington.  D.C. 
OiAS  M«.  SEcarrABT:  In  looking  ahead  to 
a  year  which  promises  to  bring  a  review  of 
many  federal  programs  which  intimately  af- 
feet  the  cities.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
personal  admlraUon  and  the  strong  support 
of  my  entire  Administration  for  the  work  of 
the  National  Teacher  Corps  in  New  York 
City.  Since  the  idea  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
was  first  introduced  while  1  was  in  Congress. 
I  have  watched  with  Interest  Its  growth  and 
development  In  Its  first  year  In  New  York. 

Par  too  often.  Imaginative  Innovation  Is  at 
a  premium  In  government.  Yet  few  quallUes 
are  more  seriously  needed  at  all  leveU  of 
government.  The  National  Teacher  Corps 
repreeente  the  kind  of  Innovation  which  Is 
Imperative  to  tirban  public  education  If  It  Is 
to  respond  to  the  Immense  challenges  facing 
our  schools  today. 

The  93  teacher  corpsmen  who  are  now 
working  In  16  of  our  public  schools  In  the 
Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  Manhattan 
have  brought  a  great  spirit  of  open-minded 
change  to  a  system  which  sometimes  seems 
to  have  built-in  rigidities.  I  have  become 
famlUar  with  the  constructive  role  played  by 
the  city's  teacher  corpsmen  through  reading 
reporto  of  their  activities.  Members  of  my 
own  staff  and  the  Human  Resources  Admin- 
istration have  also  been  greatly  Impressed 
with  the  corpsmen  with  whom  they  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  work  of  the 
National  Teacher  Corps.  At  New  York  Uni- 
versity, Hofstra.  Hunter,  and  Queens  College, 
working  in  neighborhood  storefronts,  voter 
registration  drives,  clean-up  campaigns, 
after-school  music  classes,  and  extra  lan- 
guage training.  The  Inters  have  refused  to 
accept  the  bounds  of  a  textbook  defmitlon 
of  teaching.  They  have  helped  their  students 
by  helping  the  community,  and  they  have 
brought  new  hope  to  chUdren  who  too  often 
give  up  m  school  because  they  believe  the 
school  has  given  up  on  them. 

The  Teacher  Corps  has  brought  a  much- 
needed  infusion  of  genuine  commitment  and 
imaginative  talent  to  the  schools  of  New  York 
City.  I  would  count  It  a  serious  setback  to 
the  cause  of  quaUty  education  for  every 
American  If  the  Teacher  Corps  were  not  to  be 
aUowed  to  continue  and  expand  Its  work  In 
New  York  and  across  the  country.  We  need 
more  such  young  men  and  women  who  be- 
lieve In  the  right  of  every  child  In  every 
American  school  to  broaden  their  world  l)e- 
yond  the  Invisible  prisons  of  poverty. 
With  best  regards, 

John  V.  ixmoAr, 

Mayor. 

COMMZNTS   ON    THE   TXACHIB    COBPS 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  Teacher 
Corps  deserves  the  continuing  support  of  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  educational 
community.  The  Corps  offers  a  \uilque  op- 
portunity to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
disadvantaged  chUdren  through  the  partici- 
pation of  well-qualified  yoxing  people  \n  an 
effective  training  program  with  direct  op- 
portunities to  work  with  these  children. 
(Resolution  by  Executive  Committee  en- 
dorsed by  the  Annual  Business  Meeting 
American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education.)  

Tne  Teacher  Corps  with  Its  turbulent  legis- 
lative history  has  demonstrated  that  able 
young  Americans  wlU  step  forward  to  serve 
in  the  nation's  poverty  schools  If  they  are 
offered  Imaginative  training  and  support. 
The  Corps  has  already  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  ghetto  school  education 
which  baa  enabled  scbool  syatema  and  local 
unlvenitlM  to  {oovlde  a  practical  damon- 


stration  of  new  methods  In  Instruction  and 
teacher  training.  We  In  the  AFI*-CIO  hall 
these  efforts.  In  this  connection  w«  urpe  the 
expansion  of  teacher  training  programs  to 
effectively  upgrade  the  skills  of  those  teach- 
ers serving  In  ghetto  scbool  areas.  (From  the 
Resolution  on  Education  Adopted  by  the  7th 
Constitutional  Convention  AIXj-CIO.) 

The  American  Federation  of  Teachers  re- 
affirms lU  long  standing  support  of  the 
Teacher  Corps.  Now  that  two  years  of  suc- 
cessful practice  In  the  Teacher  Corps  has 
shown  that  Its  theory  works,  we  urge  that 
all  teachers  be  given  the  experience  and 
training  that  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  are  now  getting.  We  endorse 
an  extended  work-study  program  In  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  the  schools  of  education  for 
all  teachers,  suburban,  rural,  or  inner-clty. 
Chakles  Cooen, 

Pretident, 
American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

REPOKT   ON    TH«   NaTIONAI,    ADVISORY    COMMIS- 
SION   ON    CZVn.    DISOBOBBS:    IMPKOVINC    THX 

QuAUTT  or  Teachxno  in  Ohxtto  Schools 

The  teaching  of  disadvantaged  children 
requires  special  skills  and  capabilities. 
Teachers  possessing  these  qualifications  are 
m  short  supply.  We  need  a  major  national 
effort  to  attract  to  the  teaching  profession 
well-quallfled  and  highly  motivated  young 
people  and  to  equip  them  to  work  effectively 
with  disadvantaged  students. 

Th^  Teacher  Corps  program  Is  a  sound  In- 
strument for  such  an  effort.  Established  by 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  It  provides 
training  In  local  colleges  or  universities  for 
teacher  Interns — coUege  graduates  Interested 
In  teaching  In  poverty  areas.  Corpsmen  are 
assigned  to  poverty  area  schools  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  local  school  system  and  with  ap- 
proval of  the  state  education  agency.  They 
are  employed  by  the  school  system  and  work 
in  teams  headed  by  an  experienced  teacher. 

The  Teacher  Corps  has  been  enthusiasti- 
cally evaluated  by  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Evaluation  of  Disadvantaged 
ChUdren  and  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation in  terms  of  Its  ability  to  attract  dedi- 
cated young  people  to  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, train  them  to  work  effectively  in  pov- 
erty areas  and  make  a  substantial  Impact  on 
students  In  these  schools. 

The  Impact  of  this  highly  promising  pro- 
gram has  been  severely  restricted  by  limited 
and  late  funding.  As  a  result,  there  are  now 
only  1.606  Interns  and  337  team  leaders  for 
the  entire  nation.  The  Teacher  Corps  should 
be  expanded  into  a  major  national  program. 
Funding  should  be  provided  at  a  level  real- 
istically scaled  to  the  supply  of  Interns  and 
the  need  for  Corpsmen  and  on  a  timely  basis, 
so  that  prospective  applicants  can  plan  to 
enroll. 

National  Endobsemxnts 
(Placed  in  Congressional  Record  by  Senator 
Nelson  this  spring) 
In  the  brief  period  of  Its  existence,  the 
Teacher  Corps  has  already  made  an  Impact 
on  American  education.  The  young  people 
involved  as  Interns,  with  few  exceptions,  have 
brought  new  vitality  to  the  school  systems  In 
which  they  serve.  Perhaps  more  ImportanUy, 
because  of  the  potentially  far-reaching  effect 
on  teacher  education  institutions,  the  Teach- 
er Corps  program  has  led  teacher  educators 
to  make  their  curricula  more  meaningful, 
more  applicable  to  the  situation  that  a  great 
number  of  beginning  teachers  face  in  the 
disadvantaged  urban  and  rural  communities. 
We  hope  the  Teacher  Corps  wlU  be  ex- 
panded and  extended,  for  the  successes  thus 
far  prove  It  to  be  eeaential  In  meeting  the 
challenges  of  modern  America. 

Bkavlio  alonbo. 

President, 
National  Education  Association. 


Experience  . .  .  Indicates  that  the  quality  of 
classroom  teachers  Is  probably  the  most  Im- 
portant factor  In  the  schooling  of  economi- 
cally deprived  children. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  and  the  Teacher  Corps  should  make  an 
Impact  on  the  structure  of  the  school  sys- 
tem. 

("The  People  Left  Behind."  a  report  by 
the  President's  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Rural  Poverty.) 

We  did  and  will  continue  to  cooperate  with 
programs  which  show  the  ability  to  adapt 
themselves  to  a  real  federal-state-local  part- 
nership In  education.  The  Teacher  Corps  did 
and  we  did. 

Edgar  Fuller, 
Executive  Secretary, 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers. 
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I  Insist  that  we  have  to  know  those  other 
factors  which  make  learning  difficult  and 
we  must  Innovate.  We  must  change  owe 
methods  and  offer  techniques  so  that  the 
children  do  learn.  This  to  me  Is  the  exciting 
thing  about  the  Teacher  Corps.  The  Interns 
very  often  are  living  In  the  communities  and 
are  given,  hopefully,  some  familiarity  with 
the  probl«ns  which  make  learning  difficult 
for  the  children.  And  thus  they  are  made 
aware  that  the  same  methods,  the  same 
materials  which  have  proved  effective  with 
white  middle  class  youngsters  will  not  be 
adequate  for  teachtag  youngsters  whose 
frame  of  reference  and  his  whole  back- 
ground Is  different.  Teacher  Corps  interns 
will  Indeed  know  that  maybe  the  kid  In 
the  class  who  keeps  falling  asleep  Is  not  be- 
ing Insolent.  They'll  know  that  he  didn't 
sleep  last  night  because  the  entire  family 
Is  crowding  Into  a  one  room  flat  In  a  Harlem. 
Or  maybe  the  rats  were  running  around  that 
night.  Or  maybe  he  cannot  concentrate  be- 
cause he  did  not  have  breakfast.  Perhaps 
mama  did  not  get  home  In  time  to  fix  bis 
breakfast  or,  worse,  F>erhaps  there  was  noth- 
ing m  the  refrigerator.  If  there  was  a  re- 
frigerator. 

Jakes  Farmer, 
Professor    of    Social     Welfare.    Lincoln 
University:  Former  Director,  CORE. 

There  Is  one  aspect  of  the  (Teacher  Corps) 
program  which  is  of  special  interest  to  us. 
The  program  offers  an  avenue  of  socially  use- 
ful activity  to  veterans  who  during  their  term 
of  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  have  had  ex- 
perience, as  teachers  In  vocational  as  well  as 
perhaps  In  more  academic  courses  and  who 
have  absorbed  modern  te«u;hlng  and  train- 
ing techniques.  In  view  of  the  professed  In- 
terest of  the  Armed  Forces  in  belpmg  dis- 
charged members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  find 
civilian  jobs,  there  is  In  the  Teacher  Corpe 
an  opportunity  which  should  not  be  ne- 
glected. 

Rudolph  Sobernheim, 
Chairman.  National  Affairs  Commission, 
American  Veterans  Committee. 

Some  people  have  said  that  the  Teacher 
Corps  really  ought  to  be  a  new  change  agent. 
It  Is  clear  what  they  are  saying.  I  do  know 
that  you  were  given  license  out  of  the  need, 
that  you  have  an  Image  that  is  positive,  that 
you  have  support,  and  that  you  can  trans- 
late these,  if  you  have  the  strategy.  Into  a 
force  for  fundamental  reform.  Or  you  could 
succumb  and  become  part  and  parcel  of  the 
outdated  system  and  be  swallowed  by  It.  I 
think  this  Is  your  challenge. 

Mario  Fantini, 
Program  Officer,  Public  Education  Divi- 
sion. The  Ford  Foundation. 

Programs  such  as  the  Teacher  Corps  seem 
useful  for  bringing  new  Ideas  and  teaching 
methods  into  disadvantaged  schools  .  .  .  We 
recommend  that  the  Teacher  Corps  be  In- 
creased to  an  enrollment  of  6,000  to  10,000 


annuaUy,  and  that  the  emphasis  be  broad- 
ened to  Include  ancillary  educational  per- 
sonnel as  members  of  Teacher  Corps  teams. 
(Report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement.) 

(From  Newsweek.  Nov.  20,  1967 1 
ABC's  or  Race — To  Save  Ghetto  Children: 
Parent  Powzr.  New  School  Systems— And 
A  Big  Dose  or  U.S.  Am 
The  young  Negro  student  sat  listening  in- 
tently as  his  teacher  at  Proviso  East  High 
School  m  suburban  Chicago  told  the  class 
some  facts  about  democracy.  U.S.A.  To  begin 
with,  the  teacher  said,  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence spells  out  the  fundamental  be- 
lief that  all  men  are  created  equal.  The  boy 
shot  back :  "That's  a  lie.  The  black  man  Isn't 
equal." 

In  the  field  of  public  education,  where 
equality  Is  vlUUy  essential,  the  boy  was  tragi- 
cally and  absolutely  correct.  The  schools  have 
already  failed  most  Negro  adults.  And  now 
they  are  threatening  to  fall  the  hope  of  the 
future:  Negro  children  of  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

If  America  Is  productively  to  reclaim  Its 
black  people — and  honor  the  Declaration's 
charge — It  most  obviously  needs  a  revolution 
in  education.  For  a  brief,  exhilarating  time 
dating  from  Sputnik,  Just  such  a  revolution 
seemed  to  be  In  the  making.  New  funds,  new 
programs,  new  concepts  and  new  commit- 
ments were  marshaled  to  boost  U.S.  educa- 
tion across  the  board.  Not  only  that,  but  ef- 
forts were  launched  to  eradicate  the  gross 
disparities  between  schools  In  the  suburbs 
and  those  in  the  cities — and,  even  more  im- 
portant, between  schools  In  the  cities  and 
those  m  the  ghettos.  The  most  dramatic  of 
the  educational  Innovations  were : 

"ntle  I,  the  diversified  and  wide-ranging 
section  of  the  1965  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  that  authorized  more  than 
$1  billion  In  educational  services  specifically 
for  disadvantaged,  low-Income  schoolchil- 
dren. 

The  Teacher  Corps,  the  one  Imaginative 
program  to  shake  the  education  establish- 
ment in  decades  by  sending  enthusiastic 
teams  of  specially  trained  teachers  Into  slum 
schools. 

Head  Start,  the  preschool  program  for 
ghetto  children. 

But  then  the  counter-revolution  set  In.  In 
the  face  of  local  opposition  (by,  among 
others,  neighborhood-school  advocates  such 
as  Boston's  Louise  Day  Hlcks),  plus  general 
public  apathy  and  truly  monumental  prob- 
lems, these  ventures  were  either  mortaUy 
wounded  or  seriously  impaired.  The  result, 
says  John  W.  Gardner,  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Is  that  to- 
day "the  pieces  of  the  education  revolution 
are  lying  around  imassembled." 

The  lost  revolution  is  attested  by  more  than 
Its  scattered  pieces.  It  Is  borne  out  by  the 
familiar  statistical  litany  of  Negro  educa- 
tional Inferiority:  a  60  per  cent  greater  drop- 
out rate  than  whites,  an  average  reading  level 
three  years  behind  whites  by  grade  twelve,  a 
minuscule  handful  of  college  applicants.  But 
the  demolition  of  the  guiding  concept  of 
equal  educational  opporttmlty  Is  most  forci- 
bly underscored  in  preferential  treatment 
that  educators  themselves  have  regularly 
given  white  middle-class  schools.  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  for  example,  the  school  board 
actually  spent  $100  more  per  pupil  In  white 
schools  than  In  Negro  schools— until  It  was 
restrained  by  a  court  order  last  summer. 

All  this  has  not  been  lost  on  the  black 
world.  Educational  faUures  have  bred  Negro 
frustration.  That  frustration  Is  particularly 
high  In  the  South,  where  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  reUed  on  "free  choice"  desegrega- 
tion plans— meaning  that  Negro  pupUs  must 
bear  the  burden  of  transferring  to  formerly 
all-white  schools,  leaving  themselves  and 
their  f amUies  open  to  reprisals  and  Intimlda- 
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tOMT  PX7SH  TOU  oxrr 
what  baa  begun  to 


happen.  Aa  in  ao  man  r  other  areas,  Megroee 
have  confronted  the  -eallty  of  their  laota- 
tton — and  started  to  si  niggle  with  their  own 
school  problem.  The  Inward  turn  and  the 
surging  growtb  of  bla  :k  oonaclouaneia  have 
-         -■  than  the  proliferation 


been  reOactad  In  more 

of  African  dreaa  and  hi  Ir  styles  In  school  cor 
rldors;  It  has  led  to  c:  sasroom  projects  such 
as  the  formation  of  N  gro  history  clubs.  The 
wcUIng  vanturea,  hoi  raver,  have  come  out- 
alde.the  cyyisrooms.  In  a  mood  of  self-help 
uid..aalf-ceUance.  Nag  oea  have  begun  to  at- 
tempt to  ahape  and  c  >ntrol  the  InstltuUons 


are  some  of  the  signs 


IS.  (IntarmedUta 
unity  Planning  Board 
Is  working  toward  ths  goal  of  self-determlna- 
Uon— with  the  help  ff  «  •61,000  grant  from 
the  Ford  FoundaUo;  i— by  trying  to  screen 
teachers  and  set  the  i  chool  curriculum.  Thus 
thU  fall  the  all-bla*  board  placed  newa- 
paper  ads  for  21  new  teachers.  About  500  ap- 
plied, and  so  far  the  board  has  hired  fifteen. 
In  Waahlngton,  D.  3.,  the  Thomaa  P.  Mor- 
gan elementary  echo  >1  has  been  turned  over 
to  the  Antloch-PuU  ey  Oraduate  School  of 
EducaUon— and  the  new  leadership  quickly 
spcmsored  an  electlo:  v  of  fifteen  local  achool- 
board  members.  Th »  local  board.  In  turn, 
hired  Ita  own  prlndi  al  and  started  ungraded 
classes.  Beyond  the  goal  of  self-reallaatlon, 
such  local  control  experiments  offer  the 
chance  to  break  old  patterns  of  education. 
"The  Negro  cblldrer  haven't  been  learning 
the  old  way."  says  in  rs.  Vema  Davis,  a  Mor- 
gan teacher.  "We  Jua  have  to  give  It  a  chance 
the  new  way." 

In  Chicago,  eight  churches  In  the  Bast 
Garfield  Park  ghett<i  formed  the  Christian 
AcUon  Missionary  At  kdemy  (CAM)  last  Feb- 
ruary, emphaalslng  black  consciousness  to 
get  Negro  dropouU  1  ack  toto  the  classroom. 
CAM  teachers  wear  t  lack-power  buttons  and 
greet  student  mlUtai  its  with  "black  power!" 
Instead  of  "Hello."  S<  >  far,  CAM  baa  70  pupils 
who  might  otherwls*  be  on  the  streeta.  And 
that,  at  least.  Is  a  tart  In  Chicago,  where 
1,000  pupils  drop  ou ;  of  school  each  month. 
In  Harlem,  other  t  lack  groups,  dlacouraged 
by  the  faUxire  of  e  dating  educational  sys- 
tems, have  set  up  th(  Ir  own  Institution :  Har- 
lem Preparatory  Sclool.  It  opened  thU  faU 
In  the  36eth  Regime  at  Armory  a  block  from 
the  Harlem  River  a  ad  wUl  eventually  have 
school  blazers,  a  glee  club  and  athletic  teams. 
The  goal  of  Harlem  »rep  Is  to  move  dropouU 
and  other  young  i  dults  from  the  Urban 
League's  Street  Aca(  amies  In  Harlem  to  col- 
lege. "Here,  teacheri  are  Interested  In  you  as 
a  human  being,"  siys  17-year-old  Michael 
Kay,  a  former  drop<  ut.  "They  push  you  but 
they  don't  push  you  out." 


CONTBOL  raOM  THK  C  ilETTO 

FACELESS AND   OFVEN 
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Bit 


Such  educations 
young  and  fragile 
about  control  fron 
clear:  It  Is  a  meani 
faceless — and  often 
of  a  wblte-orlented 
local  schools  direct 
faUures.  Yet  the 
patently  confronta 


CUTS  THaOtTOH  TH« 
HEABTLESS aOEEAtrC- 


expertments    are    still 

one  encouraging  point 

the   ghetto   Is   already 

of  cutting  through  the 

heartless — bureaucracy 

school  syatem  to  make 

J  accountable  for  their 

doncept    ol    local    control 

bbe  mighty  obatades  of 


tba  Inoonataney  of  gbatto  pwanta  and  tb«  ax- 
osaaea  of  gbatto  aantlmsnu.  One  of  lA.  aoi'a 
community  advlaars,  for  example,  la  Barman 
Ferguaon.  prealdant  of  the  Jamaica  Blfle  and 
Platol  Club,  who  waa  suspended  aa  asalatant 
principal  of  another  achool  after  he  waa  ac- 
ouaed  o<  involTaaiant  In  a  plot  to  swawtnata 
Whitney  To«ing  and  Roy  Wllklns. 

•fore  fundamentally,  there  muat  be  deep 
akeptldam  that  the  undsmourlahed  black 
slums  can  ever  make  more  than  a  paychlo 
■tart  at  solving  their  school  probUnu.  Ifac- 
slve  external  aid  from  the  white  majority  Is 
required.  Thus,  the  parenU  from  Boaton's 
Rosbury  ghetto  who  organised  Operation 
Exodus  to  bus  907  Negro  pupils  to  open  seats 
In  white  schools  are  the  first  to  admit  their 
scheme  U  stopgap  at  beat. 

Aside  from  the  expense,  the  Inconvenience 
and  the  uncertainties  of  suburban  coopera- 
tion, busing  as  a  concept  haa  Ita  serious 
drawbacka.  It  often  takea  the  beet  and  moat 
highly  motivated  pupils  out  of  the  ghetto 
schools.  And  busing  does  nothing  to  Im- 
prove the  educaUon  of  Boaton's  22,000  stu- 
dents left  m  the  slums.  Kven  the  number 
who  can  eecape  la  limited  by  the  number 
of  suburban  seau  available.  In  a  frank  mo- 
ment, Samuel  Oravea,  principal  of  suburban 
Wellealey  High,  saya  that  bu^ng  "will  alwaya 
remain  token." 

To  move  beyond  tokenism,  the  white  school 
eatabllahment  must  first  begin  to  reassert 
constructive  leadership— although  thU  prob- 
ably means  total  revamping  of  city  school 
systems.  There  are  a  few  encouraging  in- 
stances where  clUea  are  already  domg  exactty 
that.  Pittsburgh,  for  one,  U  planning  what 
supOTlntendent  Sidney  P.  Marland  Jr.,  calla 
a  "major  overhaul"  by  buUdlng  "Five  Oreat 
High  Schools,"  each  on  a  40-acre  site,  to  draw 
pupils  from  all  sections  of  the  city.  Each 
school  wUl  cost  $24  mlUlon  and  hold  about 
5.000  pupils;  the  first  Is  scheduled  to  open  In 
1971.  Such  large  schools  offer  powerful  aca- 
demic advantages  by  providing  the  best  fa- 
cilities and  teachers  to  aU  pupUs.  Says  Mar- 
land:  "These  schools  wlU  be  good  enough  to 
confront  white  filght  from  the  city." 

Pittsburgh's  Great  High  Schools  are  reaUy 
versions  of  so-caUed  educaUonal  parka,  large 
schools  holding  up  to  30,000  pupils,  which 
have  been  proposed  In  many  dtlea  to  pro- 
vide genuine  equal  education.  The  creation 
of  such  parka,  however,  requires  a  truly  mas- 
sive Investment  In  money  and  pUnnlng.  At 
present,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  U  spend- 
ing about  $2  mUllon  to  plan  such  parks  In 
seventeen  school  districts,  from  Berkeley  to 
Brooklyn,  but  more  money  Is  needed  desper- 
ately. Most  large  cities  would  have  trouble 
bulimng  a  large  elementary  school  for  $2 
million. 

kCSIMXBa,   LABOa  AND  CHUBCHXS    MIOBT   BaXAK 
TBX  PUBLIC-SCHOOL   MONOPOLY 

For  all  the  local  Initiative,  true  educational 
breakthroughs  probat)ly  will  have  to  be  im- 
posed from  outside  present  school  systems: 
most  large-city  systems  today  are  simply  too 
tired  and  too  rigid  to  change  from  within. 
In  one  far-reaching  proposal,  a  New  York 
City  school-decentralization  panel  under  Mc- 
George  Bundy,  president  of  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation, last  week  advocated  reorganizing  the 
entire  city  Into  30  or  60  locally  governed  com- 
munity school  districts.  Each  would  be  ruled 
by  a  local  board,  with  a  majority  of  mem- 
bers elected  from  the  community.  Each  board 
would  hire  Its  own  superintendent,  princi- 
pals and  teachers  and  set  school  policies 
within  the  framework  of  the  state  school 
code.  Such  a  system,  the  panel  said,  "should 
encourage  constructive  competition  ...  in 
effective  educational  ideas  and  practices,  not 
in  social  or  economic  status."  The  panel's 
propoeals  will  have  a  turbulent  future.  Hope- 
fully, however,  the  germs  of  Bundy's  revolu- 
tion will  carry  to  other  cities,  where  the  en- 
trenched bureaucracies  may  be  less  resistant. 

There  are  still  other  innovative  alternatives 
under  discussion  by  concerned  educational 
experta.  Academics  Including  James  3.  Cole- 


man, BOclologUt  at  Jobna  Hopklna,  have  pro- 
posed that  the  Fadaral  government  set  up 
voluntary  boarding  schools  to  overcome  the 
environment  of  the  slums.  And  Kenneth 
Clark,  the  noted  New  York  psychologUt, 
t>.t«>r'«  that  business.  Ubor,  churches  and 
Other  private  groups  should  create  compet- 
ing school  systems  to  break  the  public-school 
monopoly.  Buslneas  U  unUkely  to  educate 
all  the  children  of  Harlem,  but  It  could  es- 
tabllah  Invaluable  success  models. 

All  the  while,  however,  the  school  year  Is 
running.  Many  steps  can  be  taken  within  the 
existing  system  to  keep  the  revolution  from 
faltering  further.  The  Federal  research 
budgist  for  education,  now  less  than  1  per 
cent  Of  a  total  117  bllUon  US.  reaearch-and- 
develc^ment  budget,  should  be  greatly  en- 
larged. Above  all,  new  progranu,  once  started, 
should  be  supported  fully  and  not,  aa  with 
Head  Start,  allowed  to  wither  after  the  first 
fiush  of  enthusiasm.  All  levels  of  govern- 
ment should  place  additional  emphasU  on 
reading  sklUs  in  terms  both  of  more  teacher 
training  and  of  a  special  Reading  Simimer 
catch-up  program  for  grade-school  children. 
They  should  alao  support  the  hiring  of  more 
sub-professional  teacher  aides  from  the 
school  area,  thereby  involving  the  commu- 
nity, reducing  the  effect  of  large  class  size, 
^rirt  providing  career  opportumtlea  for  those 
who  want  to  become  teachers. 

In  short,  the  innovative  outlines  of  the 
education  revolution  In  America  of  a  few 
years  ago  must  not  be  allowed  to  fade  away. 
Now  Is  the  moment  to  go  forward  and  fulfill 
the  promise  of  an  equal  education  before  yet 
another  generation  of  ghetto  children  la  lost. 

(From  the  Waahlngton  (D.C.)  Simday  Star, 

May  12,  1968] 
Th«  Txachxb  Coaps — A  Rabk  OppoaxoNrrY 
Lost 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 
A  long-standing  mark   of   this  country's 
greatness  has  been  the  ability  to  make  the 
most  of  available  resources. 

Whether  It  was  a  mass  of  scrap  Iron,  a 
bundle  of  used  newspapers,  or  40  acres  of 
scrubby  land,  there  waa  someone  who  could 
turn  It  Into  something  useful — at  a  profit 
to  himself  and  to  society. 

It  Is  only  human  resources  that  we  have 
been  Inclined  to  waste — and  we  seem  to  be- 
come more  expert  at  that  every  month. 

Consider  our  young  people.  They  are  fired 
up  with  idealism,  "turned  on"  by  the  no- 
tion that  they  can  make  a  better  world 
than  their  elders  have  fashioned. 

But  look  at  the  way  thousands  of  them 
are  venting  their  frustrations,  manifesting 
their  Idealism:  they  spread  chaos  across 
scores  of  college  campuBes,  trample  on  the 
baalc  rights  of  others — all  In  the  name  oi 
free  speech.  They  close  down  institutions 
like  Columbia  University,  and  besmirch  the 
reputations  of  other  fine  educators  and  In- 
stitutions. 

What  a  pity  that  we  cannot  somehow 
channel  these  youthful  energies  and  Ideals 
Into  something  truly  constructive! 

Why  are  these  young  men  and  women 
who  demonstrate  so  loudly  and  violently  In 
the  name  of  juatlce  and  decency  not  drawn 
Into  programs  to  help  the  30  million  Amer- 
icans who  live  In  poverty  or  the  12  to  15 
million  who  are  malnourished,  or  flirting 
with  starvation? 

Why  are  these  college  Idealists  not  moti- 
vated to  help  those  millions  of  youngsters  in 
the  blg-clty  ghettoee  who  need  so  desperate- 
ly the  UberaUon  of  learning? 

It  Is  because  these  young  firebrands  don't 
know  how  to  fashion  the  pragmatic  machin- 
ery of  social  change,  and  their  elders  don't 
seem  to  care  enough  to  do  so. 

The  Teacher  Corps  is  a  perfect  example  of 
our  country's  wasting  resources — and  an  op- 
portunity to  move  our  society  away  from  the 
miseries,  conflicts,  hatreds,  and  hopelessness 
that  now  afflict  It. 

President  Johnson's  original  concept  was 


that  10,000  young  men  and  women  would 
now  ba  taaoblng  In  poverty  •choola— would 
be  ptovtdlng  that  special  knowledge,  imder- 
gtandlng,  sympathy  that  disadvantaged  chU- 
dren  need  so  badly. 

But  there  are  now  only  1,900  young  peo- 
ple in  the  Teacher  Corps,  which  baa  la- 
bored In  the  shadows  of  death  since  lU  very 
inception.  Even  aa  It  has  escaped  death, 
money  has  come  too  Uttle  and  too  Ute  to 
permit  building  the  kind  of  program  the 
country  needs. 

The  Teacher  Corps  waa  handicapped  at 
first  because  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, organization  of  a  million  profee- 
alonal  teachers,  was  dubious  if  not  down- 
right hostile.  Some  professional  educators 
didn't  want  any  wet-behlnd-the-ears  "do- 
goodera"  stirring  up  things  In  their  school 
dutrict. 

But  NEA  recently  said  the  Teacher  Corps 
has  proven  Itself  "essential  In  meeting  the 
challenges  of  modem  America."  It  said  the 
young  men  and  women  In  the  corps  had 
"brought  new  vlUllty  to  the  school  systems 
In  which  they  serve." 

The  President's  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders emphaslaed  that  an  essential  step  to- 
ward saving  Amertca'a  cltlee  is  to  improve 
the  quality  of  teaching  In  ghetto  schools. 
The  commission  said  that  the  Teacher  Corpa 
"should  be  expanded  Into  a  major  national 
program." 

Congress  haa  authorized  a  piddling  $46 
million  for  the  flscal  year  beginning  in  July. 
But.  thanks  to  a  bureaucratic  hassle  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  lESducation  and  Wel- 
fare, the  administration  U  aaklng  Congress 
for  only  $31  million.  If  that  U  approved,  there 
win  still  be  only  2,600  teachers  in  the  corps — 
a  long  way  from  what  NEA  and  the  Kerner 
Commission  have  urged. 

And.  most  assuredly,  this  Is  a  long  way 
from  what  Is  needed  to  avoid  squandering 
human  potential  In  the  ghettoes  or  wasting 
human  ability  and  Idealism  within  the 
ranks  of  the  nation's  youth. 

[From  the  Waahlngton   (D.C.)    Post, 

June  6,  1968] 

PSNNYWISa  CONGBsaa 

The  slashing  of  funda  for  the  Teachers 
Corps,  decreed  by  Congress  a  year  ago  In  the 
name  of  economy,  may  well  take  title  as  the 
decade's  most  profligately  wasteful  "saving." 
Teachers  are,  and  always  will  be,  an  Indis- 
pensable element  In  any  system  of  education; 
but  It  takes  Ume  to  train  them.  Thanks  to 
congressional  paralmony,  the  several  thou- 
sand teachers  who  might  have  been  trained 
by  the  Teachers  Corps  turned  out  to  be  no 
more  than  several  hundred  In  the  program's 
first  graduating  class  this  month. 

The  Teachers  Corps  was  designed  to  give 
training  to  young  college  graduates  with  a 
fervor  for  public  service,  a  gift  for  dealing 
with  children  and  a  willingness  to  take  on 
the  demanding,  dUBctUt  task  of  teaching  In 
ghetto  schools.  It  would  be  hard  to  Imagine 
a  greater  lift  or  enrichment  tat  children 
desperately  In  need  of  special  help  from  de- 
voted teachers.  But  Congress  preferred  sav- 
ing money  to  saving  kids  and  cut  the  appro- 
priation for  the  program  so  severely  as  to 
short-circuit  Its  potenUaUtles.  The  bill  for 
this  "economy"  will  be  presented  subse- 
quently— In  terms  of  delinquency  and  civic 
disorder. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post. 
June  28,  1968] 
Robin  Hood  in  Rkvebse 
The  House  of  Representatives  had  better 
from  now  on  forbid  publication  of  the  Con- 
gressional  Record.  That  Journal,  in  publish- 
ing an  account  of  the  debate  of  June  26, 
when  the  House  resolved  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  to  consider  the  appropriations  bill 
for   the  Department  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
EducaUon  and  Welfare  and  related  agencies, 


exposed  the  members  of  Congress  to  soom 
and  obloquy.  No  agitator  or  alien  propa- 
gandist could  have  done  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives greater  Injury.  A  legUlatlve  body 
l>ent  upon  vandalism  ought  to  have  the  com- 
mon decency  to  commit  it  In  total  darkness. 
The  problem  before  the  House  was  bow  to 
cut  the  funds  available  for  vlUl  needs  In  the 
United  States  In  order  to  pay  the  ransom 
demanded  for  release  of  the  recently  enacted 
tax  surcharge  law.  The  House  elected  un- 
hesitatingly to  cut  It  from  appropriations 
sought  to  help  the  portion  of  the  population 
most  In  need  and  least  able  to  make  itself 
felt  politically — children,  Negroes  and  poor 
people  generally. 

Funds  were  reduced  for  almost  every  facet 
Of  the  country's  educational  program.  Fed- 
eral aid  to  primary  and  secondary  schools 
was  drastically  cut.  The  minor  sums  recom- 
mended for  bilingual  education,  tor  training 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped,  for 
enlarging  the  Teachers  Corps,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  achool  dropouts — in  short,  for  the 
whole  roster  of  assistance  to  schools  In  slum 
areas — were"  callously  rejected.  As  Rep.  John 
Moss  put  It,  simply  and  accurately,  the  House 
"welshed  on  a  moral  commitment."  It  crip- 
pled the  country's  school  system  In  the  places 
most  vital  to  the  national  welfare. 

At  the  same  time,  as  though  determined  to 
add  Insult  to  injury,  the  House  demonstrated 
the  spurtousness  of  Its  "economy"  pretense 
by  adding  $138  million  to  the  "Impacted  area" 
program — a  program  which  long  ago  out- 
lived the  Justification  for  its  establishment 
and  which  gives  handouts,  politically  re- 
warding from  the  point  of  view  of  Congress- 
men, to  school  districts,  needy  or  not.  which 
can  claim  student  enrollment  as  a  result  of 
Federal  activities.  The  sum  cropped  from  edu- 
caUonal programs  totaled  about  $135  mil- 
lion. Plainly,  the  House  robtied  the  poor  to 
pay  the  rich.  — 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Julys,  1968] 

'^EACHEX   COBPS 

The  economy  ax  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives cut  deeply  last  week  Into  a  broad 
spectrum  of  worthy  educational  programs. 
One  activity,  however,  the  Teachers  Corps, 
sustained  a  blow  which  stands  as  a  momen- 
tous example  of  congressional  sbortslghted- 


The  Teachers  Corps  evolved  three  years  ago 
from  a  premise  that  perhaps  the  very  best 
thing  that  could  happen  to  schools  In  urban 
ghettos  and  backward  rural  areas  might  be 
a  new  breed  of  teachers — a  corps  of  young, 
tough.  Intelligent,  Idealistic  college  graduates 
motivated  toward  teaching  careers  In  this 
country  by  much  the  same  drives  which  have 
filled  the  ranks  of  the  Peace  Corps  overseas. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  question  the  validity 
of  that  concept  In  terms  of  the  attitudes  and 
the  performances  of  the  first  group  of  several 
hundred  teaching  interns  to  emerge  from 
their  two-year  training  periods  this  month. 
Yet,  rather  than  expanding,  the  size  of  the 
corps  would  l>e  reduced  by  the  action  of  the 
House  last  week  below  the  levels  at  which  the 
program  began.  Less  than  a  thousand  new  re- 
cruits could  be  enrolled  this  fall.  And  the 
ultimate  Irony  Is  that  10.000  dedicated  young 
college  graduates  are  ready  and  eager  to  serve. 

The  $31.2  million  sought  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  the  next  fiscal  year  was  not  ex- 
cessive. It  got  from  the  Hoiise.  however, 
$16  million — $2.3  mlUlon  below  the  last  12 
months'  appropriations.  That  action  was  a 
miscarriage  of  Judgment  which  the  Senate 
surely  will  not  allow  to  stand. 

(From  the  New  Tork  Ttanes,  JXily  10,  1968] 
YoTJNo  Inmates  at  Rikkbs  Island  To  Be 

Ta^XKMD  FOK  SPBCOIC  JOBS 

(By  Cbarlea  O.  Bennett) 
A  special  rehabilitation  program  for  young 
prisoners  on  Rlkers  Island  to  prepare  them 


for  specific  jobs  waltmg  for  them  on  their 
release  from  jail  was  announced  yesterday 
at  City  Hall. 

Mayor  Lindsay  and  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlta 
announced  the  project  at  a  joint  City  Hall 
news  conference.  The  program  will  use  Vol- 
unteers In  Service  to  America  (VlsU)  vol- 
unteers and  Teacher  Corpa  Interns. 

The  work  will  be  financed  by  the  PW- 
eral  Government  under  legislation  Introdticed 
by  the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  It 
was  cosponsored  by  Senator  Javlts  and  16 
other  Senators. 

The  program,  to  be  supervised  by  the  city's 
Department  of  Correction,  Is  designed  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  recidivism  among  youthful 
offenders.  It  Is  also  expected  to  serve  as  a 
model  for  similar  projects  In  other  cities. 

On  the  basis  of  experience,  it  Is  estimated 
that  of  the  two  million  offenders  who  enter 
penal  institutions  In  the  United  States  each 
year,  more  than  one  million  will  get  into 
trouble  and  return.  It  is  estimated  also  that 
the  typical  young  offender  Is  3.4  years  behind 
his  contemporaries  In  basic  skills. 

TAILOaB)   TO    tNDIVIDtrAL 

Fifteen  Teacher  Corps  interns  now  pre- 
paring for  their  duties  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity will  instruct  Individual  prisoners  at  the 
New  York  City  Correctional  Institution  for 
Men  on  Rlkers  Island  In  mid-September. 

The  teachers  will  tailor  the  instruction  to 
each  prisoner's  education  level  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Job  he  will  undertake  after 
completing  his  sentence. 

Twenty-five  Vista  workers  will  find  spe- 
cific Jobs  for  Individual  prisoners  and  will 
work  with  the  former  prisoners  for  six 
months  after  their  release  to  help  them 
adjust  to  society. 

The  40  young  men  and  women  who  will 
participate  In  the  work  were  present  in  the 
Board  of  Elstimate  chamber  at  City  Hall  yes- 
terday as  Mr.  Lindsay  and  Mr.  Javlts  an- 
nounced the  plans. 

Senator  Javlts,  specifically  addressing  hla 
remarks  to  the  group  of  40,  told  them  "the 
only  memorial  Senator  Kennedy  would  want 
would  be  a  living,  working  memorial  like 
this  one." 

"If  you  admired  Robert  F.  Kennedy  and 
want  to  create  a  memorial  to  him,"  Mr. 
Javlts  told  the  group,  "put  an  extra  10  per 
cent  Into  your  Job." 

The  Teacher  Corps  members  will  work  with 
the  young  prisoners,  ranging  In  age  from  16 
to  25  years,  six  months  Isefore  they  are  sched- 
uled to  be  released. 

The  Correction  Department  will  provide 
facilities  on  Rlkers  Island  for  the  young 
teachers,  and  will  supervise  the  Vista  vol- 
unteers who  will  live  and  work  In  the  neigh- 
borhoods to  which  the  young  prisoners  vrill 
return. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  12,  1968] 
Teacheks,  Not  Nightsticks 

"The  Teacher  Corps  should  be  expanded 
Into  a  major  national  program."  So  said  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders In  its  far-reaching  report.  But  unless 
Congress  moves  quickly,  the  Teacher  Corps 
will  be  neither  national  nor  major  nor  a  pro- 
gram worthy  of  the  name. 

In  the  last  two  years  the  Teacher  Corpa 
under  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  has  gone  where  the  action  Is — 
Into  the  troubled  schools  and  communities 
of  the  nation.  Able  college  graduates  have 
participated  In  a  program  of  professional 
training  and  service  In  poverty-area  school 
systems. 

But  a  parsimonious  House  has  voted  oiUy 
$15  million  for  fiscal  1969 — actually  $2  mil- 
lion less  than  this  year.  If  this  pittance  for 
slum  teaching  stands,  it  would  mean  only 
about  800  new  Interns  would  be  able  to  sign 
up.  The  Teacher  Corps  could  train  1.500  dedi- 
cated graduates  if  its  requested  $31  million 
were  granted.  This  sum  would  enable  Interna 
to  be  placed  In  more  than  fifty  cities. 
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Remarkable  as  theae  gamea  are  In  them- 
selves. It  Is  more  remarkable  that  they  arose 
from  a  teaching  technique  interna  learned 
In  a  course  oaUed  "Inter-Oroup  (i.e.,  inter- 
racial) Education"  at  Temple  University  In 
Philadelphia.  Until  the  Teacher  Corpa  came 
to  Temple  three  years  ago.  the  unlveralty 
did  not  have  one  single  course  on  teaching 
the  disadvantaged.  Now  It  has  quite  a  few. 
They  are  offered  as  a  unU  to  Teacher  Corpa 
Interna  in  accordance  with  regulations  stat- 
ing that  corpsmen  be  trained  as  a  group, 
apart  from  other  education  students:  but 
some  of  the  courses  have  also  been  mtro- 
duced  into  the  regular  education  curriculum 
and  others  are  likely  to  be  In  the  future. 

The  Temple  Teacher  Corps  program  In- 
cludes "sensitivity  training"  to  root  out  ves- 
tiges of  racial  and  poverty  prejudice;  micro- 
teaching  (mock  teaching,  videotaped,  to  show 
the  teacher  how  effectively  he  Is,  or  la  not, 
commuillcatlng) ;  and  what  Is  referred  to  In 
education  circles  as  Inter-dlsclpUnary  studies; 
courses  In  ghetto  psychology,  urban  sociology, 
anthropology,  linguistics  (with  an  emphasis 
on  the  evolution  of  ghetto  dlalecU),  and 
Negro  history  (which  Interna  later  Incorpo- 
rate Into  their  classroom  lessons). 

Also  Included  are  a  number  of  teaching 
techniques,  such  as  the  role-playing,  designed 
to  bring  the  ghetto  child  from  what  one 
intern  describes  as  "the  subdued  feellnga  of 
Inferiority  verging  on  fear,  or  the  unre- 
strained bolsterousness  fringing  on  anarchy, 
to  genuine  feelings  of  self-confidence  and 
creativity." 

When  Congress  set  up  the  Teacher  Corps 
In  1965,  It  was  regarded  primarily  as  a  means 
of  producing  teachers  specifically  trained  to 
teach  disadvantaged  children  In  the  ghettos, 
on  Indian  reservations,  and  In  backward  rural 
areas,  particularly  In  elementary  schools. 
The  Corps  takes  liberal  arts  and  science 
graduates  with  no  teacher  training  and  puts 
them  through  a  two-year  apprenticeship, 
during  which  they  serve  as  teachers'  aides  In 
the  mornings  and  community  workers  In 
the  afternoons.  In  the  evenings  and  sum- 
mers, they  take  education  courses.  At  the 
end,  the  Interna  have  a  master's  degree  In 
teaching  or  education,  teacher  certification 
(needed  to  teach  In  public  schools) ,  and  two 
years'  experience.  The  program  Is  financed 
basically  by  the  federal  government,  but  the 
participating  local  school  systems  paying  10 
percent  of  the  Interns'  $75-a-week  stipend. 
The  federal  grants  go  directly  to  the  univer- 
sities which  have  submitted  propoaals  to  the 
national  Teacher  Corps  offices  (HEW) . 

With  the  first  two-year  cycle  Just  ended.  It 
appears  that  90  percent  of  the  graduating 
Interns  plan  to  remain  in  teaching,  mostly 
In  disadvantaged  areas.  This  figure  la  heart- 
ening, but  the  number  it  repreeenta  Is  small — 
766  (there  are  roughly  2000  Interns  In  all 
cycles).  Because  of  the  limited  Impact  such 
smaU  numbers  can  make.  Teacher  Corpa  di- 
rector Richard  Graham  now  feela  that  the 
Corps'  greatest  effect  will  be  In  forcing 
schools  of  education  to  modify  their  ctirrtc- 
ulums,  giving  more  attention  to  teaching 
the  disadvantaged.  Heretofore,  teacher  train- 
ing. In  the  words  of  one  educator,  has  been 
"an  endeavor  of  the  middle  class,  by  the  mid- 
dle class,  for  the  middle  claaa."  It  haa  been 
Increaalngly  recognized,  however,  that  dla- 
advantaged  children  need  teachers  armed 
virtth  different  methods  and  material. 

UnUl  the  Corps  was  founded,  the  only 
school  offering  a  complete  program  geared 
to  teaching  In  ghetto  schools  was  Hunter 
College  in  New  York  City.  Other  colleges 
had  a  smattering  of  inter-dlsclpUnary 
courses.  Others  sent  would-be  teachers  Into 
the  ghetto  for  conununlty  work  or  practice 
teaching.  But  without  the  specific  training 
needed  to  support  them,  many  cried  out,  aa 
one  did  to  her  former  profeaaor,  "Pleaae 
to  Ood.  If  you're  going  to  send  teachers  Into 


urban  aohoola,  prepaLre  tbem  more  than  I  was 
pieparad."  Even  the  beat  Intenttona  could  not 
prevent  theae  lll-eqvUpped  teachers  from  flee- 
ing, like  others  before  them,  to  more  com- 
fortable middle-class  schools,  black  or  white. 
(The  corps  U  22  percent  black,  but  interns 
feel  the  Une  aeparating  them  from  their 
puplla  la  more  one  of  claaa  than  of  race.  It  Is 
significant  to  note  that  not  one  Intern  In- 
terviewed at  Temple,  black  or  white,  feeU  In- 
adequately trained.) 

Now.  nearly  40  universities  have  developed 
couraea  In  teaching  the  disadvantaged.  To 
receive  money  for  thU  purpose  the  unlver- 
sltles  must  show : 

Evidence  that  various  departments  are 
participating  in  the  planning  and  staffing  of 
the  Teacher  Corpa  program.  Prom  thla  re- 
quirement stem  the  far-ranging  sociology, 
psychology,  and  history  courses  the  Interns 
get.  This  broadening  of  training  U  not  an 
Innovation  of  the  Corps  but  the  accelera- 
tion of  a  trend. 

Evidence  that  teacher  corpamen  will  be 
offered  on-site  Instruction,  a  point  consistent 
with  the  idea  that  teacher  training  should 
Involve  more  practice  and  leas  philosophy: 
that  It  should  be  taken  out  of  the  seminars 
and  into  the  schools.  Conversely,  there  U  a 
movement  afoot  to  bring  the  community  Into 
the  college.  At  Temple,  a  course  In  com- 
munity relations  Is  taught  by  community 
leaders  and  not  by  the  PhJD's  who  see  the 
community  only  on  the  way  to  work. 

Evidence  that  corpsmen  will  be  enrolled 
In  related  courses  focused  on  the  disad- 
vantaged. Obviously  If  the  Interns  are  to  be 
enrolled  in  such  a  program,  the  universities 
must  develop  one. 

Evidence  that  changes  In  the  approaches 
to  education  arising  out  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
experience  will  be  Incorporated  into  the  regu- 
lar education  curriculum,  a  requirement 
all  programs  applying  for  a  continuation  ol 
grants  are  expected  to  meet.  If  a  university 
Is  unwilling  to  modify  Its  course  of  study, 
the  Corps  will  not  grant  or  renew  Its  program, 
as  has  happened  In  a  handful  of  cases  so  far, 
sometimes  with  beneficial  results.  PaUure 
to  get  a  renewal  has  led  several  universities 
to  reexamine  their  currlculums. 

Now    what  looks  good  on  paper  may  be 
leas  good  In  fact.  Assistant  superintendent  ol 
PhUadelphla   schools    Dr.   Bernard   Watson, 
who    did    his    Ph.D.    dissertation    last    year 
on  the  Teacher  Corps,  found  that  universities 
occasionally  reeort  to  slelght-of-hand  tricks 
to  make  their  proposals  seem  up-to-date.  He 
cites  the  case  of  one  university  that  slapped 
the  title  "Urban  Sociology''  on  the  same  old 
general  sociology  course  that  had  been  taught 
for  the  past  15  years  by  a  professor  who  was 
trained  In  rural  sociology.  In  this,  the  uni- 
versities are  not  entirely  to  blame.  An  as- 
sociate dean  of  one  university  reports,  "We 
don't   know    how    to   deal    with    the   disad- 
vantaged ourselves,  so  It's  hard  to  prepare 
others  for  It."  Part  of  the  problem  In  re- 
fashioning teacher  education  Is  the  lag  in 
expertise.  But  there  Is  also  the  traditional 
sluggishness   of   departments   of   education. 
The    "antiquated,"    cvunbersome    university 
structure  of  committees  and  channels  led  Dr. 
Evan  Sorber.  head  of  the  Temple  Teacher 
Corps  program,  to  resort  to  what  he  calls  the 
"asterisk    technique"    to    get    a    successful 
Teacher  Corps  adopted.  He  listed  the  suspect 
course  In  the  catalogue  with  an  asterisk  and 
an  Italic  For  Teacher  Corpa  memhen  only. 
So   many   regtxlar   students   requested   the 
course  that  It  was  opened  to  all.  "Once  a 
course  exists  and  a  demand  Is  shown,"  says 
Sorber,  "It's  much  easier  to  get  aomethlng 
done."  ,     . 

Three  years  after  the  corps  was  conceived 
and  two  years  after  It  was  put  Into  practice, 
four-fifths  of  the  participating  universities 
report  they  have  developed  special  courses 
for  tea<?h«"g  the  disadvantaged.  Over  half 
say  theae  couraea  have  infiuenoed  other 
te«:her-tralnlng  programs.  A  f\irtt»er  third 


indicate  that  Corpa-developed  couraea  are 
DOW  given  In  toto.  to  other  studanta. 
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[Frcnn  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

July  24,  1968) 

Nice  Oim  Mat  Wih  Qaicb 

(By  Toni  Houae) 

"Nice  guys  do  win  ball  games  If  they  hold 
up  In  the  extra  Innings;  field  the  fast  one 
or  steal  a  base  now  and  then." — Anon. 

The  above  Is  one  of  many  quotations  which 
line  the  walla  of  the  office  of  Richard  Ora- 
bam,  director  of  the  National  Teacher  Corps. 

The  history  of  the  three-year-old  domestic 
version  of  the  teaching  Peace  Corpa,  Is  re- 
flected in  that  homily— the  "nice"  much- 
lauded  Great  Society  legislation  versus  the 
budget-snipping  representatives  In  the  con- 
gressional ball  game. 

LOOKING    trp 

Things  are  looking  up,  Oraham  said  yes- 
terday at  a  preaa  conference  for  women 
reporters,  since  the  fear  of  "federal  Interfer- 
ence in  education"  has  l>een  alleviated  from 
the  minds  of  such  legislators  as  Rep.  Edith 
Green,  D-Ore. 

The  quest  now,  he  stated,  is  for  funds,  and 
a  quicker  way  to  obtain  them. 

There  Is,  he  said,  no  advance  funding  for 
the  teacher-training  program,  so  projects 
scheduled  to  begin  In  June  or  July  are  not 
guaranteed  funds  until  the  following  Sep- 
tember or  October. 

The  Teacher  Corps,  he  explained,  relies  on 
local  Invitation  and  participation,  with  up 
to  90  percent  federal  money. 

local  school  boards  are  "enervated"  by  the 
uncertainty,  said  the  former  Peace  Corps  ad- 
ministrator, since  they  cannot  launch  a  total 
community  effort  or  assure  recruits  of  place- 
ments until  the  last  minute. 

Despite  the  fact  its  appropriation  has 
been  cut  more  than  $2  million  from  last 
year's  amount  by  the  House  and  the  cur- 
rent proposed  budget  of  $15  million  haa  not 
yet  passed  the  Senate,  the  corps  tentatively 
has  accepted  1,100  trainees  for  this  fall,  Ora- 
ham said. 

IN  50  crms 

The  corps  Is,  he  added,  hoping  for  a  foun- 
dation grant  In  the  next  few  days  and  is 
drumming  up  money  from  participating 
school  boards. 

As  of  now,  he  said,  the  Teacher  Corps  op- 
erates In  50  cities  In  cooperation  with  49 
colleges  and  universities. 

Program  participants  are  provisionally  cer- 
tified by  local  education  boards  and  are  can- 
didates for  master's  degrees  in  teaching. 

The  minimally  paid  trainees  teach  part- 
time  under  a  master  teacher  and  attend 
classes  at  participating  universities. 

A  special  part  of  the  project  is  community 
contact  and  the  teacher-students  frequently 
live  In  the  underprivileged  areaa  In  which 
they  work. 

Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson,  D-Wls..  co-author 
with  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy.  D-Mass..  of  the 
original  1865  bill,  has  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  the  1968  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments Act  to  expand  the  Teacher  Corps  to 
admit  college  graduates  as  volunteer  teach- 
ers' aides  for  one  or  two  years.  It  awaits  action 
by  the  House. 

The  Nelson  amendment  would,  said  Gra- 
ham, provide  young  Americans  with  an  op- 
portunity to  serve  their  country  In  addition 
to  strengthening  school-community  ties. 

"There  is  not  enough  asked  of  our  young 
people.  They're  gutsier  than  our  generation," 
said  the  46-year-old  Oraham,  "and  would 
gladly  help  If  they  could  really  be  of  service." 

(From  the  Columbia   (S.C.)    SUte, 
Apr.  10, 1967) 
A  Call  to  Ssbticb 
"Pleaae  to  Ood,"  wrote  a  dlstreaaed  first- 
year  teacher  to  her  college  dean,  "if  you  are 
going    to    send    new    teachers    Into    urban 


schools,  prepare  them  a  bit  more  than  I  was 
prepared." 

This  dramatic  appeal  from  a  new  teacher 
in  a  slum  area  vividly  points  up  a  major  dif- 
ficulty that  has  cropped  up  in  the  nation's 
effort  to  upgrade  the  educational  opportu- 
nities of  disadvantaged  children. 

The  problem:  Special  techniques,  special 
training,  and  special  understanding  are  need- 
ed by  the  teacher  to  reach  these  children 
who  are  often  so  sadly  deficient  In  so  many 
ways. 

Southern  Education  Report,  a  magazine 
published  In  Nashville,  surveyed  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  South  to  see 
what  they  were  doing  to  train  teachers  to 
meet  this  new  need.  The  answer  came  back: 
Almost  nothing. 

"The  education  of  teachers,"  said  8ER, 
"has  been — and  still  is — primarily  an  en- 
deavor of  the  middle  class,  by  the  middle 
class,  and  for  the  middle  class.  As  a  result, 
school  teachers  are  generally  Ill-prepared  to 
deal  effectively  with  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren." 

The  federal  government,  for  its  part,  has 
shown  a  great  affection  for  diseidvantaged 
children.  Program  to  aid  and  upgrade  them 
abound.  There  have  been  no  fewer  than  59 
Institutes  funded  In  the  Southern  and 
Border  states  to  re-train  experienced  teach- 
ers to  cope  with  the  special  problems  in- 
herent In  these  programs. 

But  the  federal  government's  single  effort 
to  train,  new  teachers  for  this  work  Is  the 
Teacher  Corps.  Unfortunately,  this  program 
has  been  less  than  a  smash  success  to  date. 
Colleges  which  have  participated  have  not 
expressed  much  enthusiasm,  although  a  ma- 
jority  believes   it   has  promise. 

So  does  The  State,  which  has  not  exactly 
been  a  champion  of  anU-poverty  programs  In 
general.  Regardless  of  how  the  Teacher  Corps 
has  worked  to  date  the  concept  of  sending 
eager,  dedicated  young  people  into  the  slumh 
and  rural  areas  to  help  America's  poverty- 
stricken  children  makes  as  much  sense — or 
more — as  sending  them  around  the  world 
under  the  fiag  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

If  and  when  our  schools -of  education  get 
around  to  establishing  specialized  courses  of 
study  for  teachers  of  the  disadvantaged, 
problems  will  still  exist.  The  average  young 
wo\ild-be  teacher  Is  not  going  to  be  eager 
for  a  career  among  the  lower  levels  of  society. 
That  takes  a  dedication  above  the  ordinary 
garden  variety. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  a  pressing  need  for 
good  teachers  In  the  middle  class  schools. 
Things  can  be  hectic  enough  in  these  schools 
without  seeking  out  additional  problems,  in- 
cluding even  physical  abuse,  that  teachers  In 
slum  areas  encounter. 

Presently  at  least  three  Teacher  Corps  bills 
are  resting  In  a  committee  of  Congress.  One 
would  expand  the  Corps  to  5.500  volunteers 
by  September,  1968;  another  would  enlarge 
the  role  of  states  In  training  and  assigning 
Teacher  Corps  personnel;  and  the  third  would 
provide  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $12.5 
million  for  the  Corps  in  fiscal  1967. 

Congress  certainly  should  take  a  close  look 
at  the  program  and  attempt  to  iron  out  any 
bugs  that  have  crept  In.  But  It  should  also 
take  care  not  to  allow  a  program  that  offers 
such  promise  to  languish. 

(From  the  Des  Moines    (Iowa)    Tribune, 
May  20.  19681 
TeXchu  Corps  Here 
A  Teacher  Corpa   program  for  disadvan- 
taged  school   children   In   the   Des   Moines 
metropolitan   area   seems   assured   for   next 
school  year.  Drake  University  has  received  a 
$3,600  federal  planning  grant  for  the  pro- 
gram and  Alfred  Schwartz,  dean  of  the  school 
of  education.  Is  confident  the  full  program 
win  be  approved  by  July. 

The  National  Teacher  Corps,  established  by 
Congress  in  1965,  is  similar  to  VISTA  and 
the  Peace  Corps,   Recent  college   graduates 


volunteer  for  work  as  teacher  Interns  with 
youngsters  In  Isolated  rural  schools  or  city 
schools  In  poverty-stricken  neighborhoods. 

Graduates  are  chosen  from  a  wide  range  of 
college  disciplines — fine  arts,  engineering, 
science — preferably  with  no  prior  studies  In 
education.  After  a  concentrated  summer 
training  program,  they  are  assigned  to  schools 
In  teams  of  five  or  six,  led  by  an  experienced 
teacher. 

The  volunteers  work  four  days  a  week  at 
the  school  and  attend  graduate  classes  one 
day,  taking  special  studies  leading  to  a  mas- 
ter's degree  In  education.  They  live  In  the 
neighborhood  where  they  work  and  are  ex- 
pected to  be  active  in  community  affairs. 

Corpsmen  are  paid  $75  to  $125  a  week. 
depending  upon  living  costs  where  they  stay, 
and  generally  receive  free  college  tuition. 

The  Interns  tu-e  expected  to  be  unconven- 
tional in  their  approach  to  teaching,  applying 
new  methods  and  ideas  to  draw  the  children 
out.  A  corpsman  In  one  city  plays  rock  and 
roll  music  In  class,  hoping  that  uncom- 
municative pupils  will  learn  to  express  them- 
selves by  explaining  the  lyrics. 

Nationwide,  the  Teacher  Corps  has  had 
a  spotty  record  in  its  short  life,  for  two  main 
reasons — local  control  and  reluctant  congres- 
sional support.  The  Corps  goes  only  Into 
schools  where  it  is  invited,  and  the  schools 
have  complete  control  of  the  program.  Much 
depends  on  vigorous,  imaginative  local  direc- 
tion, and  thla  Is  not  always  provided. 

Congress  has  often  delayed  action  on 
funding  the  Corps,  so  that  planning  Is 
tenuous,  but  the  program  must  be  started 
hurriedly  when  the  appropriation  Is  made. 
In  addition,  a  slim  budget  has  kept  the  pro- 
gram small — with  enough  for  only  1.200 
volunteers  for  the  1966-67  school  year  in- 
stead of  the  minimum  6,000  requested  by 
President  Johnson.  Congress  has  yet  to  ap- 
prove funds  for  next  year,  and  Is  unlikely  to 
Increase  them  much. 

Despite  these  faults,  the  program  has  had 
considerable  Impact.  Nearly  every  school  with 
Corpsmen  wants  more.  One  North  Carolina 
principal  said  his  school's  education  program 
would  be  set  back  10  or  15  years  without  the 
Interns.  The  Teacher  Corps  has  also  influ- 
enced numerous  university  education  de- 
partments in  re-evaluating  curricula  for 
teacher  training. 

Forty-two  interns  will  train  at  Drake  this 
summer  for  assignment  to  schools  in  Des 
Moines.  West  Des  Moines,  Southeast  Polk  and 
Saydel.  If  they  follow  the  national  pattern, 
80  percent  of  them  will  want  to  continue 
teaching  in  disadvantaged  areas  after  com- 
pleting their  two-year  internship. 

In  the  face  of  congressional  limits  on  the 
program,  Des  Moines  Is  fortunate  to  be  get- 
ting a  Corps  contingent.  The  program  has 
the  potential  of  stimulating  fresh  Ideas  and 
vigor  In  teaching  poor  youngsters  here.  For 
Drake  University,  Dean  Schwartz  said  it  will 
be  a  good  opportunity  to  become  Involved 
in  experiments  with  team  teaching  and  com- 
munity service. 

I A  Florence  (S.C.)  station  WBTW-TV 

editorial,  July  21. 1967] 

The  Teachdi  Corps 

Among  the  social  programs  being  promoted 
by  the  AdmlnistraUon  in  Washington  we 
rather  like  what  we  know  about  the  Teacher 
Corps.  About  two  weeks  ago  the  Teacher 
Corps  received  an  eleventh  hour  new  lease 
on  life  when  the  Congress  voted  a  three  year 
authorization  which  will  keep  the  Corps 
In  business  through  1970.  This  action  re- 
leased $3.8  million  dollars  of  1967  supple- 
mental funds  which  had  been  frozen  by  the 
Congress.  These  funds  will  pay  for  the  train- 
ing of  those  college  graduates  who  have 
volunteered  to  help  Improve  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  poor. 

It's  a  brutal  fact  of  life  that  where  families 
are  the  poorest  the  schools  are  the  poorest 
too.  This  applies  In  Carolina  Appalachla  com- 
munities where   most   fam.'\'es   earn   under 
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•ajOOO.00  per  ir«»  w  weU  m  In  rich  oltt« 
llkiiLM  Angrte*  wad  Chlei^o  wHom  ghetto 
eebocat  cannot  fcttr*  *  or  hold  good  tewsh- 
•n  To  the  eehoou  n  poor  rural  oommu- 
nlttee  and  poor  urtan  area*  the  Teacher 
Oorpa  Teama  bring  i  ew  hope  and  «»•,""• 
Thete  profeaalMial  q«  aUflcatlona  a*  emeUent 
teachers,  their  dedbatton  to  the  Job  and 
their  beUef  that  eemethlng  can  be  done 
make  them  a  prlceU  m  aeeet  to  the  echooU 
where  they  work.  Hal  uraUy  the  rederal  Oov- 
emment  muit  pay  tl «  bulk  of  their  lalarlaa 
becatiae  the  acboola  '  rhlch  the  poor  and  un- 
derprivileged cblldrea  attend  could  not  af- 
ford to  pay  them. 

ActuaUy  a  Teachei  Corpa  Team  conaUta  of 
a  leader,  a  veteran  te  icher  who  la  paid  by  the 
local  Mhool  ayatem  at  the  going  rate,  plua 
Teacher-Interns.  Tet  cher-Intems  are  Corps- 
men  and  Corpewomm  in  training  and  re- 
ceive $nM  a  week  )lua  $16.00  for  aMh  de- 
pendent. The  Peden  1  Oovemment  then  re- 
imburses the  local  ichool  system  for  up  to 
flO%  of  the  Teacher  Corpa  salarlea  and  pays 
the  admlnUtratlve  soata.  ThU  means  local 
control  and  that  thi  i  local  people  must  con- 
tribute 10%  of  the  Corps  salarlea.  And  It's 
Important  that  ther  provide  this  10%  be- 
cause tboy're  then  helping  to  help  their 
own  children.  ^     ^.  ^ 

South  Carollnlau  who  now  spend  a  higher 
proportton  of  their  tax  dollars  on  edueatton 
than  moat  other  sta  tes,  are  weU  aware  of  the 
importance  of  educ  itlon  In  providing  a  bet- 
ter life.  That's  why  there  should  be  Increas- 
ing awareness  of  the  Teacher  Corpa  and 
what  It  can  do  for  schools  where  there  is  a 
high  concentratlo] »  of  pupils  from  low- 
Income  families. 

Proposals  for  Te)  cher  Corps  programs  are 
filed  Jointly  by  a  local  scbool  system  In 
cooperation  with  u  neighboring  university 
and  with  the  apprt  val  of  the  State  Board  of 
EducaUon.  Like  thi  Peace  Corps  the  Teacher 
Corps  gives  young  people  with  a  dealre  to 
serve,  the  opportunity  to  make  an  Impor- 
tant contribution  I  a  the  field  of  human  wel- 
fare. But  when  Ti  acher  Corpsmen  encour- 
age a  youngster  U  learn,  to  stay  In  school 
and  get  an  educatl  in  and  become  a  produc- 
tive citizen,  they  a  so  make  a  solid  contribu- 
tion to  the  sUte  and  to  the  nation.  Tou 
can't  beat  the  Pef  ce  Corps  for  glamor  but. 
In  our  opinion,  yc  a  can't  beat  the  Teacher 
Corps  for  patriot  c,  meaningful  service  at 
home. 
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What  has  oome  about  la  a  learning  «p«- 
rlence  for  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  Those 
involved  have  enjoyed  a  search  foe  rtievant 
materlaU  which  replace  traditional  aduM- 
tton  course  content.  They  have  dlsooverwl 
the  traditional  has  little  bearing  on  the 
sltuaUons  encountsred  In  the  ghetto  school. 
Probably  the  most  significant  outcome  of 
the  program  has  been  the  reallaaUon  that 
educatora  have  much  to  learn  about  teach- 
ing disadvantaged  chUdren.  It  also  demon- 
stratea  that  such  things  can  be  learned. 

What  ahotUd  be  surprising  to  us  U  that 
education  schooU  have  not  been  working  on 
this  principle  before. 

Too  many  of  our  universities  only  oner 
education  coiusee  aimed  at  the  typical 
middle-class  school  and  in  many  <*•••*'*• 
courses  do  not  provide  a  reallsUc  approach 
even  to  this.  ^^ 

Interns  who  have  worked  in  the  Teacner 
Corpa  projects  have  cited  several  examples 
of  Imiibrtant  lessons  learned.  These  include 
the  realisation  that  studenu  blossom  when 
given  attention,  that  teachers  can  help  fall- 
ing students  to  achieve,  that  valuea  and 
attltudea  are  learned  from  ooUeaguea  and 
that  skllU  in  teaching  and  human  relations 
are  developed  by  teaching  and  having 
human  relations. 

It  seems  Incredible  that  every  education 
school  in  thU  country  U  not  able  to  pro- 
vide such  incentive.  These  lessons  are  basic. 
It  would  seem  persons  interested  In  teach- 
ing could  glean  such  knowledge  on  their 
own.  But,  since  It  appears  they  can't,  the 
education  schooU  should  provide  It. 

A  Teacher  Corps  program  Is  a  step  In  the 
right  direction.  All  of  our  education  schooU 
may  have  much  to  learn  from  the  method! 
used  here. — J.H. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  ^  , . 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  had  agreed  to  yield 

to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  Did 

the  Senator  from  Oregon  have  a  brief 

comment?  .  ^    ,  _.. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  like  to  take  Just 

a  few  minutes,  but  I  shall  wait. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 

from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICEB.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 

10  minutes.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 
Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  one  of 
its  27  sponsors,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
pending  amendment  to  the  Labor-Hlsw^ 
appropriation  blU,  which  would  Increase 
the  appropriation  for  the  Teacher  Corps 
from  $17.3  million  to  $31.2  million. 

The  Teacher  Corps  has  proven  over 
the  last  3  years  that  it  can  accomplish 
one  of  the  most  difficult  jobs  facing  us: 
it  can  put  the  aroused  social  concern  of 
our  young  people  to  work  In  dealing  ef- 
fectively with  the  crlslB  in  poverty  edu- 
cation. 

And  though  it  is  a  Federal  program, 
it  manages  this  accomplishment  in  a 
locally  initiated,  locally  controlled  man- 
ner. 

This  Is  a  very  proud  boast  for  any 
program.  And  Republicans  take  great 
pride  in  the  role  they  have  played  in  as- 
suring that  the  Teacher  Corps  would 
indeed  represent  genuine  federalism  and 
not  merely  another  Washington-run 
program. 

A  year  ago  last  June,  when  concern 
about  Federal  control  of  teachers 
through  the  Teacher  Corps  threatened 


the  very  existence  of  the  program,  it  was 
the  Republican  members  of  the  Hoiwe 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  who 
contributed  most  significantly  to  re- 
writing the  legislation  to  provide  Iron- 
clad  guarantees  that  the  administration 
of  the  program  would  be  at  the  local 

IbvcI 

In  supplementary  views  to  the  House 
committee  report,  these  RepubUcans 
stated: 

The  Teacher  Corps  aa  authorised  in  thU 
blU  U  a  program  which  most  RepubUcan 
membeis  can  conscientiously  and  even  en- 
thusiastically, support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  supplementary  views  of  the 
Republican  members  of  the  House  com- 
mittee be  printed  in  the  Ricom  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  supple- 
mental views  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  R«co«D,  as  follows: 

aOPPLBMKWTAI,    VHWB    OM     H.R.     10M8— THI 

Tkackks  Coapa 

We  the  undersigned,  support  and  urge 
enactment  of  thU  legislation  which  we  be- 
Ueve  wUl  strengthen  and  wmsoUdate  «lsting 
Pederal  programs  of  assUtance  for  teacher 
training  wWle  preserving  SUte,  loca^,  and 
private  Initiative  and  control  In  theU  ad- 
mlnlatration. 

Biu,  a«n*cra  aapoaucait   viswa 

ThlB  legUlation  baa  been  drastlcaUy  al- 
tered to  conunlttee— consistent  with  the 
views  of  Hepubllcan  members— and  no  long- 
er concentratee  wide  discretionary  powers  in 
the  US  CWBce  of  Education  as  proposed  &y 
the  Johnson  administration.  The  foUowtng 
major  changes  were  made  in  the  adminis- 
tration proposal: 

(1)  The  Teacher  Corps  will  no  longer  in- 
volve national  recruitment,  selection,  or  en- 
rollment, or  assignment  of  members  without 
Stote  approval,  or  Pederal  dlcUtion  of  the 
terms  of  their  training. 


TH*    ItaW,    M)CAIXY    CONTSOIXaB 

TBACHKa  coapa 
The  Teacher  Corps  as  authorized  in  this 
blU  U  a  program  which  most  Republican 
members  can  conscientiously,  and  even  en- 
thuslasttcaUy.  support.  Most  of  us  had^lR- 
orously  opposed  a  National  Teacher  Corps 
Which  v«s  recruited,  selected,  enrolled  and 
training  criteria  established,  entirely  at  the 
discretion  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, with  100  percent  F*<»e';»l  '^^t'^^J"?' 
and  operated  in  local  schools  without  SUM 
approval.  We  opposed  an  elite  guard  of  Ped- 
eral teachers  under  any  circumstances. 

The  program  wUl  no  longer  ^"^J^JJ^ 
these  charactertsttcs.  Even  the  word  Na- 
tional" is  struck  from  Its  ttUe.  Recruitment 
selection,  and  even  enrollment  will  now  be 
the  exclualve  province  of  Institutions  oi 
higher  education  and  local  educational  agen- 
clM.  Arrangements  for  tralntog  will  be  made 
by  the  same  agencies  or  by  the  Stote  edu- 
cational agencies.  Teacher  Corps  "teams 
win  be  made  available  to  local  schools  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  SWt* 
educational  agencies,  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts wUl  be  required  to  pay  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  cost  of  services  rendered,  ana 
all  such  costs  If  they  can  afford  to  do  so. 

The  authority  of  the  Commlsaloner  of  Ed- 
ucation will  be  limited  to  rendering  technical 
services  upon  request  and  maWng  Infoms- 
tlon  about  the  Corps  available  to  the  public. 
This  is  a  complete  change  from  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  In  operation  tbl«  '■« 
year  and  we  are  confident  that  had  tbem 
suggestions  been  followed  in  the  first  place 
there  would  never  have  been  a  controveny 
over  the  Teacher  Corps.  We  are  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  pUght  of  Inner  city  ^a 
isolated  rural  schools,  and  this  biU  provides 


a  practical,  proven  means  of  helping  to  up- 
grade these  schools  without  turning  them  m- 
to  PMeral  instaUationa. 

We  believe  that  these  RepubUcan-spon- 
sored  amendmenta  to  the  Teacher  Corps  ex- 
emplify truly  creative  federalism  which  the 
administration  would  be  well  advised  to 
ad<H>t  u  >  pattern  for  other  legislation.  Cre- 
ativity stems  from  a  genuine  partnership  in 
solving  problems — not  from  "carrot  and 
stick"  domination  by  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment. 

WnxuM  H.  ATais, 

ALBBtT  H.  Qun, 
Chas.  Ooodbix, 
Alphonzo  Bell, 
John    N.    EaLunoaK, 
John  Dbllbnback, 
Mabvin  L.  EacH, 
Edwin  D.  EaHLsscAN. 
WuxxAM  A.  STKxasa. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  proud  to  note  as  well 
that  the  fight  to  increase  the  Teacher 
Corps  appropriation  on  the  House  floor 
this  year  was  led  by  a  very  able 
young  Republican  Congressman  William 
Sman  of  Wisconsin. 

These  Republicans  recognize  that  de- 
spite this  year's  budgetary  pressures 
Congress  must  exercise  discretion  in 
cutting  back,  and  must  set  priorities  that 
protect  and  twlvance  these  programs 
which  are  working  most  effectively  in 
areas  of  the  most  critical  national  need. 
The  Teacher  Corps  is  a  case  in  point. 
Last  year  It  had  only  a  total  of  $17.3  mil- 
lion— enough  to  enroll  some  1,160  new 
Corps  members  and  to  run  programs 
in  150  school  systems  and  45  universities 
in  some  30  States. 

Though  small,  the  program  was  where 
it  was  most  needed,  in  19  of  our  25  larg- 
est cities,  including  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh  in  my  Commonwealth,  in  Ap- 
palachia,  in  rural  Mississippi  and  on 
Indian  reservations. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  put  up  money 
for  poverty  education — ^to  make  a  record 
to  match  our  rhetoric— about  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  all. 

The  fruit  of  this  neglect  of  education 
for  those  who  need  it  most  is  to  be  read 
in  the  faces  of  the  young  boys  who  have 
been  rioting  in  American  cities  over  the 
last  two  summers.  For  a  14-  or  15-year- 
old  bc^  failure  and  hopelessness  in  life 
have  been  largely  a  matter  of  failure  at 
school.  , 

The  task  of  reaching  young  people 
from  homes  without  books  and  with  un- 
educated parents  is  very  difficult  indeed. 
But  it  cannot  be  shirked. 

The  universities  that  train  teachers 
have  prepared  them  in  the  past  largely 
for  the  middle-class  schoolroom.  These 
universities  had  little  contact  with  the 
poverty  area  schools. 

And  the  schools  themselves,  under 
great  pressure  to  do  better,  have  been 
faced  with  shortages  of  resources  of  all 
kinds,  most  critically  a  shortage  of  spe- 
cially trained,  dedicated  teachers. 

In  fact  many  educators,  in  despair  over 
the  situation,  have  spoken  in  terms  of  a 
20-year  wait  before  really  good  education 
can  be  provided  in  the  ghetto.  Indeed  we 
cannot  wait  that  long. 

The  Teacher  Corps  provides  answers 
to  this  dilemma.  P^rst.  it  provides  a 
setting  in  which  local  universities  and 
schools  and  neighborhood  community 
groups  can  together  plan  and  administer 
a  program  of  teacher  preparation  and 


utilization — a  plan  that  includes  new, 
more  relevant  imiverslty  work,  on-the- 
job  internship  training  in  the  poverty 
school  and  community  and  small  group 
Instruction  to  Introduce  the  interns  to 
successful  teaching. 

The  Corps  supplies  to  both  the  uni- 
versity and  the  school  a  number  of  bright 
able  college  graduates  who  are  eager  for 
the  challenge  of  working  with  disadvan- 
taged children,  and  the  money  needed  to 
train  them. 

The  Teacher  Corps  interns  serve  in 
teams  of  five  under  the  close  supervision 
of  an  experienced  teacher  from  the 
school  system.  They  work  about  30  hours 
a  week  in  the  school  and  divide  the  rest 
of  their  time  between  study  at  the  uni- 
versity and  work  in  the  community.  Their 
$75  a  week  is  about  equivalent  to  what  a 
VISTA  volunteer  is  paid  in  our  larger 
cities. 

The  program  works. 

More  than  10.000  young  Americans 
have  applied  for  the  little  more  than 
1,000  places  available  in  the  program  this 
summer  and  fall.  And  of  those  graduat- 
ing from  the  program's  first  cycle  last 
June,  fully  85  percent  plan  to  continue 
in  education,  72  percent  in  jwverty  area 
classrooms. 

As  the  New  York  Times  stated  re- 
cently in  an  editorial: 

Applications  are  on  hand  from  over  10,000 
young  Americans,  black  and  white,  who  have 
volunteered  to  go  to  work  in  the  slum  schools 
and  contribute  to  conununlty  programs.  Most 
are  this  year's  graduates,  and  they  are  will- 
ing to  work  for  subsistence  wages.  To  deny 
thousands  of  potential  teachers  this  oppor- 
tunity is  to  shortchange  the  communities 
that  can  profit  most  by  education. 


Corps.  It  will  be  a  real  asset  to  the  school, 
the  community  and  the  trainees." 


Under  the  auspices  of  Temple  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  the 
Teacher  Corps  is  operating  on  a  modest 
but  successful  basis  in  the  two  largest 
cities  of  Pennsylvania— Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh.  Philadelphia  School  District 
Superintendent  Mark  R.  Shedd  feels  that 
he  has  been  "personally  revitalized  by  the 
spirit  of  commitment  to  urban  children 
which   Teacher   Corps   members   bring 
with  them.  Teacher  Corps  members  have 
explored  and  discovered  new   ways  to 
reach  children.  They  have  accomplished, 
in  many  schools  a  oneness  of  purpose 
between  teachers,  parents,  and  children. 
Their  achievements  are  real  and  solid." 
Pittsburgh  Public  Schools  Superintend- 
ent Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr.,  concurs  in 
this  assessment,  pointing  out  that  the 
program  has  done  "an  excellent  Job  in 
training  people  as  teachers  to  understand 
the  problems  of  children  and  their  par- 
ents in  a  deprived  community.  Our  pro- 
gram has  an  excellent  background  of 
university  work  in  the  cycle  of  human 
growth,  development,  and  learning.  Soci- 
ology and  economic  imderstanding  are 
vital    to    our    training    of    the    Corps 
interns."  ^     . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  statements  from 
educators  aroimd  the  Nation  lauding  the 
Teacher  Corps  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ASIZONA 

Oeorge  E.  Bums,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Schools,  Port  Defiance,  Arizona:  "We 
look  forward  to  the  work  of  the  Teacher 


Prank  W.  Smith,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  Menifee,  Arkansaa:  "Teacher  Corps 
members  are  getting  a  new  type  of  train- 
ing which  fits  perfectiy  in  the  scheme  of 
things,  as  designs  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  are  portraying  and  as  the 
modem  educational  practices  determined 
the  academic  and  profeaalonal  procedures 
necessary  to  meet  today's  InteUectual  and 
economic  needs." 

Stote  of  Arkansas,  Oovemor's  Council  on 
Childhood  Development:  "The  Arkanaaa 
Teacher  Corps  program  which  Is  funded  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  approved  by  the 
Arkansas  Stoto  Department  of  Education, 
directed  by  the  Stoto  College  of  Arkansaa 
and  functions  in  10  local  school  dlstrtcto 
represento  an  impressive  nteans  of  providing 
specUllzed  services  to  disadvantaged  chU- 
dren in  elementary  schools.  Further,  the 
Teacher  Corps  program  is  providing  a  syste- 
matic means  whereby  toacher  training  pro- 
grams can  be  evaluated  and  Important 
changes  can  be  Instituted.  The  Oovemor*8 
CouncU  on  ChUdhood  Development  wishes, 
therefore,  to  endorse  and  support  the  Arkan- 
sas program  because  It  has  (a)  demonstrated 
that  cooperative  relationships  between  col- 
leges and  local  schools  can  be  established: 
(b)  Initiated  change  in  teacher  training 
procedures,  and  (c)  emphaslaed  that  Indi- 
vidual assistance  will  enable  disadvantaged 
children  to  realize  significant  benefits^  from 
their  formal  educational  expertencea." 

Dr.  John  L.  Vandlver.  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Russellvllle,  Arkansas:  "The  Rus- 
sellvlUe  Public  School  area  U  composed  of 
a  community  of  open  minded  people  who 
are  readily  willing  and  able  to  accept  any 
progressive  attempt  to  Improve  education. 
Our  Corps  at  RussellvUle  has  been  accepted 
without  reservation." 

C.  Pranklto  Sanders  Sr.,  Superintendent. 
Clinton  School  District  No.  1,  Clinton,  Ar- 
kansas: "The  Teacher  Corps  has  been  an 
excellent  program.  The  Corpemen  have  helped 
us  reach  studente  In  ways  we  had  not  pre- 
viously considered." 


CAUrORNIA 

Donald  Hodes,  AssUtant  Superintendent, 
Enterprise  City  School  District,  Compton, 
California:  "The  Teacher  Corps  Impact  in 
this  district  has  opened  doors  for  chUdren 
that  have  remained  closed  for  too  long." 

Lawrence  A.  Elrod,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Cutler-Orosl  School  District.  Orosl, 
California:  "I  see  In  the  Teacher  corps 
another  dimension  added  to  the  dUtrict 
which  win  provide  well  trained  teachers  at 
the  end  of  two  years.  With  this  additional 
manpower  supplied  by  federal  funds,  the 
faculty  will  have  more  time  to  devote  to 
imaginative  and  creative  teaching  experience 
to  enhance  the  education  of  all  kids." 

DISTRICT  OP  COLITMBIA 

John  M.  Lumley.  Assistant  Executive  Sec- 
retary, National  Education  Association, 
Washington.  D.C.:  "The  Teacher  Corps  has 
been  a  great  stimulant  in  assisting  schools 
to  meet  the  needs  of  central  city  schools 
through  the  enthusiasm  and  spirit  of  the 
Corps  members." 

PLoamA 

John  Beery,  Dean  of  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Florida: 
"I  feel  that  Teacher  Corpa  U  the  beat  pro- 
gram I  presentiy  know  of  to  secure  effective 
and  committed  teachers  for  oxir  schools  in 
disadvantaged  areas." 

H.  Franklin  WlUlams,  Dean,  University 
College,  University  of  Miami,  Coral  Oablea, 
Florida,  and  Chairman,  Economic  Opportun- 
ity Program,  Miami,  Florida:  "I  have  been 
aware  of  the  needs  for  special  teacher  skills 
in  schools  in  disadvantaged  areas.  My  con- 
versation with  members  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
and  with  the  faculty  and  master  teachers 
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President,  and  Father 
Coconut  Orove 
tClamU  Florida:  "We  be- 
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WUU^s.  Assistant  Principal. 
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without  the  ex- 
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News  Editor.  Miami, 
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Its  short  ".Ife  has  proven 
understanding   between 


GEoaoiA 

Dr.  Jarvls  Barnes  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent for  Research  ai  d  Development,  Atlanta 
Public  Schools,  /tlanta.  Georgia:  "The 
Teacher  Corps  has  through  the  expressed 
opinions  of  prlnclpils  In  the  schools,  pro- 
vided a  most  wort  1  while  function  to  the 
educational  commv  nlty.  The  teachers  with 
whom  the  Interns  vorked  expressed  enthu- 
siasm for  the  progr  im  and  gratitude  for  as- 
sistance in  provldlr  g  a  wholesome  classroom 
environment." 

John  W.  Letson.  Superintendent.  Atlanta 
Public  Schools,  Atlanta.  Georgia:  "Atlanta 
Just  ran  a  statistic  \\  analysis  laat  spring  on 
the  performance  and  attitudes  of  Teacher 
Corpsmen,  Title  I  t  jachers  and  regular  class- 
room teachers.  Te«  cher  Corpsmen  made  the 
highest  rating — we.l  above  any  other  group. 
I  think  this  shows  that  Teacher  Corps  train- 
ing has  significant  bearing  on  the  perform- 
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the  Chicago  Public  Schools  and  teacher  prep- 
aration inatltutiona  should  emphasise  In- 
struction regarding  tha  dty  and  inltUl  work 
contact  in  the  inner-city  through  student 
teaching,  cooperative  work-study.  Teacher 
Corps,  and  service  as  teacher  aides,  /ncreos- 
iny  Deaegregation  of  Faculties.  Students  and 
Vocational  Education  Programs." 

Jerome  Sachs.  President.  Northeastern  Illi- 
nois SUte,  Chicago,  Illinois  and  Chairman, 
Chicago  Teacher  Corps  Consortium:  "Chi- 
cago'a  Teacher  Corps — a"  six-college  complex 
coUaboraUng  with  Chicago  Public  Schoola— 
pools  the  resources  of  the  seven  Institutions 
to  develop  a  common  curriculum  for  Inner- 
city  school  tachers.  School  personnel,  as  well 
as  faculty  from  the  six  universities,  cooperate 
In  planning  courses  which  are  taught  by  the 
bes»  faculty  available  from  the  six  colleges 
and  other  Chicago  universities.  We  believe 
this  experimental  program  will  uncover  new 
wasrs  to  harness  Chicago's  tremendous  edu- 
cational and  community  resources  to  the 
solution  of  ghetto  school  problems." 

Miss  Maude  Carson.  Principal.  Jensen  Ele- 
mentary School.  Chicago.  Illinois:  "The 
Teacher  Corps  Is  a  tremendous  way  to  train 
prospective  teachers.  It  takes  them  away 
from  pure  textbook  training  and  puts  them 
m  live  aituaUons  while  they're  getting  their 
theory  so  that  they  can  apply  and/or  modify 
the  theory  in  practice.  It  U  not  only  a  time- 
saver  but  a  more  practical  way  to  develop 
teaching  skills.  I  feel  that  It  also  gives  the 
school  a  chance  to  use  these  special  people 
to  experiment  with  different  kinds  of  group- 
ings such  as  special  reading  and  special 
math  groupings.  It  provides  the  children  In 
my  community  with  an  opportunity  for 
organized,  supervised,  creative  recreational 
and  educational  hours  In  the  community. 
This  has  tended  to  link  the  school  the 
parents  and  the  community  more  closely.  I 
wish  all  prospective  teachers  could  have  been 
throusih  such  a  program." 

Burton  Friedman.  Principal.  Oakenwald 
North  ElemenUry  School.  Chicago.  Illinois: 
"Teacher  Corps  has  been  an  asset  In  my 
school.  These  are  my  reasons:  The  Teacher 
Corps  people  bring  into  the  school  another 
point  of  view.  They  also  bring  a  fresh  young 
vitality  and  exuberance  Into  Inner  city 
schools  which  was  needed  to  stimulate  some 
teachers  who  had  been  teaching  for  a  long 
period  of  time  and  had  gotten  into  a  sort 
of  doldrum.  Helping  to  train  the  interna  of 
the  Teacher  Corps,  is  also  helping  the  ad- 
ministration to  review  and  where  necessary 
revamp  programs  in  my  school.  Teacher  Corps 
also  gives  an  opptortunlty  to  do  extra  things 
such  as  better  training  for  the  day-to-day 
substitutes  and  supervisory  work  that  would 
not  be  otherwise  possible. 

"In  my  school.  In  my  experience,  the 
Teacher  Corps  team  has  formed  another  link 
to  the  community.  For  example,  there  haa 
been  no  Headstart  program  but  the  Teacher 
Corps  moved  Into  a  school  program  which 
had  already  been  Instituted  by  people  in 
the  community  but  which  had  no  trained 
personnel.  This  project  Is  located  In  one  of 
the  low  cost  housing  developments  In  the 
South  Side  of  Chicago  adjacent  to  the 
school.  They  give  time  and  talent  to  this 
school  project  working  with  parents,  and 
have  had  so  much  success  that  the  program 
Is  now  being  expanded." 

Mrs.  Hermeee  Roberts.  Principal.  Mayo 
Elementary  School.  Chicago.  Illinois:  "I  be- 
lieve the  Teacher  Corps  Is  a  very  wonderful 
Idea  and  In  my  school  the  Interns  have  per- 
formed well.  I  feel  that  Teacher  Corps  could 
set  a  new  model  for  teacher  training  that 
would  be  beneficial  to  all  teacher  training 
programs." 

Citizens  Schools  Committee,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois: "The  Citizens  SchooU  Committae  of 
Chicago  applauds  the  concept  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  and  the  efforts  of  the  young  men  and 
women  who  are  enrolled  In  it.  By  working 
both  in  a  school  and  in  that  section  of  ttie 
Inner-dty  where  it  U  located,  a  Corpaman  U 


able  to  effect  that  mutual  understanding  and 
intercommunication  which  U  essential  to 
the  task  of  arousing  and  stistalnlng  a  pupil's 
desire  and  ability  to  learn.  A  college  graduate 
who  voluntarily  assvunes  this  difficult,  time- 
consuming,  poorly  paid  task  Is  performing  a 
very  valuable  service." 

XNOIANA 

Dr.  George  F.  Oathelmer,  Superintendent 
of  Schools.  Indianapolis,  Indiana:  "The  re- 
sources and  Instructional  activities  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  interns  have  strengthened  the 
educational  program  for  children  of  low- 
Income  families.  With  Imaginative  profes- 
sional leaders,  the  Corpsmen  were  Innovative 
and  resourceful  In  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
disadvantaged  pupils." 

Carl  S.  Riddle,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Instructions.  Vl^o  County  School  System, 
Terre  Haute.  Indiana:  "The  presence  of  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  at  Woodrow  Wilson 
Junior  High  School  has  ser\-ed  as  a  model  for 
other  teachers  In  creating  an  awareness  of 
the  need  for  special  motivation  In  dealing 
with  economically  deprived  children.  The  re- 
sult has  been  an  Improved  attitude  on  the 
part  of  other  teachers  as  they  attack  these 
problems." 

Donald  Dake.  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  South  Bend.  Indiana:  "I  think  the 
quality  of  the  Interns  Is  outstanding.  They 
are  extremely  interested  in  the  studenU.  the 
Instruction  and  the  community  life.  They 
have  been  able  to  do  things  In  the  commu- 
nity that  teachers  have  not  had  the  time  to 
do.  We  have  teachers  who  have  taught  in 
these  schools  for  years  and  they  are  now  say- 
ing, "We  thought  we  knew  how  to  teach  but 
we  don't  know  how  to  teach  inner-clty  chil- 
dren.' I  think  the  Teacher  Corps  concept  Is  a 
way  to  make  an  Impact  on  this  problem." 

Daniel  McDevltt.  Indiana  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education:  "The  Teacher  Corps 
hasn't  really  Identified  anything  new  In  the 
way  of  problems.  However  It  has  Identified 
some  successful  methods  and  approaches 
that  probably  should  be  studied  and  at- 
tempts should  be  made  to  Incorporate  these 
Into  regular  teacher  training  programs.  As 
an  example,  all  secondary  teachers,  regard- 
less of  the  speclaaty.  should  have  a  back- 
ground In  basic  reading  techniques,  many  of 
which  the  Corps  has  found  successful." 

KrKTtTCKT 

James  Cawood.  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Harlan  County.  Kentucky:  "I  think  the 
Teacher  Corpsmen  have  been  most  helpful 
and  have  served  In  the  deprived  areas  very 
well  Thev  are  a  dedicated  group  and  have 
been  willing  to  help  and  work  In  any  area 
in  which  they  can  be  helpful.  In  the  lunch- 
room, classroom,  and  In  the  community  they 
are  quite  an  enrichment  to  the  community. 
I  have  had  no  report  of  any  confUct  and  we 
have  had  three  groups  up  here.  This  Is  bet- 
ter than  many  government  programs.  It  Is 
a  well  accepted  program  by  the  teachers,  the 
students,  the  conununlty.  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  myself.  It  Is  a  very  fine  program. 
It  points  the  way  for  education  to  better 
Itself  by  allowing  trainees  to  earn  while  they 
learn.  The  state  should  try  to  Initiate  a 
program  similar  to  Teacher  Corps.  It  Is  a 
verv  fine  program." 

Jack  M.  Melsburg.  Administrative  Assistant 
for  Instruction,  Louisville  Public  Schools, 
Louisville.  Kentucky:  "The  Teacher  Corps 
Is  a  splendid  Idea!  It  has  helped  to  bring  on 
a  new  era  of  cooperation  between  the  college 
campus  and  the  public  school  system  which 
Is  mutually  advantageous.  In  fact  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  decide  who  benefits  most:  the  Corps- 
men,  the  cooperating  teachers,  the  super- 
visory staff  of  the  school  system,  the  college 
departments  of  education,  or  the  children.  I 
suspect  It  U  all  of  these,  equally.  We  are 
enthusiastic  about  continuing  the  program." 

Mrs.  Carrie  Smith.  Principal.  Perry  Ele- 
mentary School.  liOUlavlUe.  Kentucky:  "I  am 
very  happy  to  have  the  Teacher  Corpe  team  in 
the  building.  They  are  a  help  to  the  children 
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particularly  In  the  disadvantaged  area.  The 
teams  are  energetic  and  cooperative  and 
helpful  to  the  teacher  and  children.  Every- 
thing I  know  of  theae  people  is  to  their 
credit.  I  do  hope  that  thU  program  will  be 
continued.  The  Corpsmen  are  a  help  and 
inspire  the  people  In  the  community.  They 
present  a  good  Image  .  .  .  what  we  need.  They 
have  leadership  and  we  hope  some  of  them 
will  stay  here  in  Louisville.  They  are  really 
a  credit  and  I  do  hope  the  program  will  last 
for  a  long,  long  time." 

J.  M.  Melsburg.  AdmlnUtratlve  Assistant 
for  Instruction.  Louisville.  Kentucky:  "The 
community  Is  very  much  aware  of  this  fine 
program.  One  community  organization  re- 
cenUy  presented  the  Board  of  Education  with 
a  list  of  'suggestions.'  and  one  of  these  was 
a  suggestion  that  the  Louisville  Public 
Schools  use  the  Teacher  Corpa  as  a  model 
to  work  out  a  similar  plan  with  local  person- 
nel. 

Gene  C.  Farley.  Superintendent  of  Schoola, 
HopkinsvUle  Independent  School  System, 
HopklnsvlUe.  Kentucky:  "The  Teacher  Corps 
was  a  great  help." 

Owen  B.  Smith.  Principal.  Johnson  School, 
Lexington,  Kentucky:  "It  la  a  big  help  In 
the  school  system.  It  gives  the  kids  Individ- 
ual help.  It  provides  more  personnel  In  the 
schoola  so  each  teacher  haa  more  time  to 
devote  to  such  small  groups  as  reading 
groups.  The  Teacher  Corpsmen  can  teach 
one  reading  g^up  while  the  teacher  works 
with  another.  The  program  haa  been  a  help 
and  should  be  continued." 

LOtnSUNA 

Carl  J.  Dolce,  Superintendent.  New  Or- 
leans Public  Schools.  New  Orleans.  Louisiana: 
"The  Teacher  Corps  effort  In  New  Orleans 
Public  Schools  has  been  a  very  successful 
one.  Activities  engendered  by  the  Teacher 
Corps  are  providing  the  seeds  for  long  over- 
due and.  hopefully,  more  successful  educa- 
tional Interventions.  We  look  forward  to  con- 
tinuation of  this  project." 

Joe  I.  Olarrusso.  Superintendent  of  Police, 
New  Orleans.  Louisiana:  "Credit  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  community  relations  program  at 
Oerttown  should  be  given  to  you  and  the 
many  other  ( Teacher  Corps )  people  who  have 
worked  so  diligently  on  the  project.  We  all 
have  a  unity  of  purpose  In  mind  and  that 
is  to  improve  conditions  In  these  under- 
privileged areas." 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Harding  J.  Stewart.  Coordinator  Teacher 
Corps.  Springfield  Public  School  System. 
Springfield.  Massachusetts:  "Our  cMnmunlty 
has  responded  to  the  Teacher  Corps  with 
hesitancy,  with  surprise,  with  warmth,  and 
with  an  Increasing  desire  to  use  whatever 
talents  Corpsmen  offer." 

MICHICAK 

Norman  Drachler,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Detroit.  Michigan:  "Despite  the 
usual  problems  of  organization  and  program 
occurring  in  any  school-university  coopera- 
tive venture,  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Teacher  Corps  Is  proving  effective  both 
as  a  way  of  preparing  teachers  and  recruit- 
ing teachers  for  the  Inner-clty. 

"The  on-the-job  training  has  Included  a 
variety  of  experience  which  appear  to  have 
been  productive  for  school  and  children  as 
well  as  a  part  of  the  training  process.  Those 
experiences  have  ranged  from  the  eetab- 
llahment  of  after  school  activities  such  as 
cooking,  art.  drama,  dancing,  negro  history, 
basketball  and  travel  clubs,  to  working  with 
the  commimity  to  set  up  a  pre-school  hour 
during  the  day  where  mothers  can  partici- 
pate In  a  parent  education  program  with 
their  children,  to  other  kinds  of  conununlty 
action  such  as  successfully  petitioning  Parks 
and  Recreation  to  open  a  local  facility  on 
Saturday  and  Svmday.  In  addition,  Corpamen 
have  tutored  individuals  in  small  groupa. 
The  principal  at  Northern  credita  a  career 
conference  with  Increaalng  the  number  of 
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college-bound  students  at  that  school.  Corps- 
men  have  conducted  classes  and  In  at  least 
one  school  they  have  established  a  materials 
center  where,  under  the  direction  of  the 
team  leader  and  the  school  consultant,  they 
are  actually  developing  and  preparing  ma^ 
terials  to  be  used  by  teachers  in  that  school. 
Prom  all  IndlcaUons.  Including  the  evalua- 
tions of  principals  and  our  own  consultant, 
these  activities  are  of  groat  value  In  the 
preparation  of  the  Corpsmen.  even  as  they 
bear  fruit  to  the  school  system.  Twenty 
Corpsmen  began  in  September  1966  with 
four  team  leaders  assigned  from  the  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  school  system.  A  second 
cycle  of  nineteen  Corpsmen  and  four  team 
leaders  began  In  September  1967.  Twelve  of 
the  first  twenty  r«naln  and  ail  have  agreed 
to  teach  In  Detroit  next  fall.  Of  the  nine- 
teen in  the  second  cycle,  sixteen  are  still 
with  us,  most  of  whom  have  Indicated  a  de- 
sire to  remain  in  the  Inner-clty." 

J.  Wilmer  Menge.  Dean.  College  of  Educa- 
tion. Wayne  State  University.  Detroit.  MlcW- 
gan:  "The  College  of  Education  at  Wayne 
State  University  la  exceptionally  pleased  to 
conduct  a  Teacher  Corps  program  In  this 
commimity.  We  are  in  our  second  year  of 
operation,  and  have  62  Interns  In  the  field. 
ITie  Teacher  Corps  Is  one  of  the  most  real- 
istic and  relevant  approaches  to  preparing 
urban  teachers  and  In  serving  dUadvantaged 
children  at  the  same  time.  The  Impact  on 
the  college  Is  positive  and  is  Infusing  changes 
m  our  regular  teacher  preparation  program. 
We  are  especially  supportive  of  the  close 
working  relationship  between  the  college  and 
cooperating  school  systems  In  the  program." 
Edward  Port,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Inkster,  Michigan:  "The  team  of  Teacher 
Corps  specialists  which  is  operating  m  the 
Inkster,  Michigan,  school  systm  at  Carver 
Elementary  School,  has  rendered  a  singularly 
significant  service.  Not  only  has  Its  Involve- 
ment made  a  discernible  difference  In  the 
lives  of  youngsters  with  whom  the  team  is 
working,  but  Its  liaison  with  parents  has  re- 
sulted In  Increased  open  lines  of  commtmlca- 
tlon  between  the  home  and  school.  Teacher 
Corps  must  not  only  be  retained,  but  ex- 
panded." 

R.  Clayton  Jones,  Assistant  Executive  Di- 
rector, Pontlac  Housing  Commission,  Pontlac, 
Michigan:  "I  beUeve  the  Teacher  Corps  can 
and  vrtll  play  an  important  role  In  developing 
communications  channels  between  the  par- 
ents and  the  teachers,  especially  In  the  area 
of  minority  group  problems.  During  recent 
discussions  held  relative  to  this  area.  It  be- 
came quite  clear  that  many  teachers  were 
actually  Isolated  and  Insulated  as  far  as  un- 
derstanding the  problems  of  minority  group 
students.  The  Teacher  Corps  can  serve  as  an 
in-servlce  training  program  to  sensitize 
teachers  to  these  problem  areas." 

B.  C.  VanKoughnatt,  Teacher  Corps  Co- 
ordinator, Pontlac,  Michigan:  "The  five 
teams  of  Teacher  Corps  interns  In  Pontlac, 
Michigan  have  contributed  to  the  educa- 
tional program  of  our  schools.  We  are  Inter- 
ested In  the  continuation  and  expansion  of 
a  Teacher  Corpa  program.  The  immediate 
benefits  are  equally  divided  between  help 
given  students  and  the  liaison  between 
school  and  community." 

ICINNZaOTA 

John  B.  Davla,  Jr.,  Superintendent,  Min- 
neapolis Public  Schools,  Minneapolis,  Min- 
nesota: "As  the  superintendent  of  schools  In 
Worcester,  Maasachusetts  and  more  recently 
the  superintendent  In  Minneapolis,  I  can 
report  an  early  recognition  of  the  value  of 
the  Teacher  Corpa  as  an  agent  for  unifying 
the  efforts  of  local  school  districts,  teacher- 
training  colleges,  deprived  communities  and 
concerned  and  competent  young  adults  Into 
a  combined  attack  upon  the  problems  of 
poverty  through  education  ...  It  Is  our 
earnest  hope  that  more  adequate  approprta- 
tlona  by  the  preaant  Congress  wlU  make  poe- 


slble  a  reallzaUon  of  the  potential  role 
Teacher  Corps  can  play  In  effecting  an  Im- 
provement in  educational  opportunities  for 
all  American  children." 

Larry  E.  Harris,  Director,  Urban  Coalition 
of  Minneapolis,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota: 
"You  can  be  assured  that  we  will  do  every- 
thing possible  to  help  the  people  of  our  com- 
munity become  more  aware  of  this  excellent 
(Teacher  Corpe)  program  and  to  provide 
whatever  support  we  can." 

MISSISSIPPI 

Carl  Loftln,  Superintendent,  Marion 
County  Schools,  Columbia,  Mississippi:  "The 
Teacher  Corps  Is  a  very  good  program  and 
I  personally  would  like  to  see  It  set  up  per- 
manently for  training  future  teachers." 

Sam  Splnks,  Superintendent,  Hattiesburg 
Public  Schools,  Hattiesburg,  Mississippi: 
"The  use  of  the  "team  approach'  has  been 
an  excellent  way  of  beginning  Integration  of 
faculty.  Acceptance  by  a  small  group  and  a 
limited  number  of  schools  has  spread  over 
the  entire  system." 


Jamea  Clsar,  Principal,  Howard  Kennedy 
School,  Omaha,  Nebraska:  "I  vrould  like  to 
see  the  Teacher  Corps  become  a  permanent 
service  supported  by  the  local  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. This  type  of  service  training  as  an 
asset  to  our  school  and  community  as  well 
as  to  the  Individual  intern,  who  because  of 
this  experience,  will  have  a  more  thorough 
background  and  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems existing  in  poverty  areas." 

Paul  J.  Tumqulst,  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  Omaha,  Nebraska:  "Teacher 
Corpe,  In  my  opinion.  Is  one  of  the  most 
realistic  approaches  to  preparing  teachers 
for  disadvantaged  children.  It  Is  a  break  in 
the  traditional  program  which  In  many  cases 
has  been  Inadequate.  Much  of  Teacher  Corpa 
can  be  copied  In  teacher  training  programs." 

NEW    MEXICO 

M.  E.  Linton,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Hatch,  New  Mexico:  "The  community  has 
accepted  the  Teacher  Corps  as  an  Impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  total  educational  program. 
Teacher  Corps  personnel  through  perform- 
ing a  supporting  role,  contribute  much  to 
the  social,  cultural,  and  educational  ad- 
vancement of  the  students  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact." 

NEW    TOaK 

Joseph  Manch,  Superintendent,  Buffalo 
Public  Schools,  Buffalo,  New  York:  "The 
Buffalo  Public  Schools  has  had  an  excellent 
experience  with  the  Teacher  Corps  over  the 
past  two  years.  The  program  has  provided 
our  schools  with  a  highly  Innovative  service 
of  great  value  to  both  Inner-clty  pupils  and 
teachers. 

"Aside  from  the  value  of  having  Teacher 
Corps  teams  operating  In  the  schools,  the 
program  offers  an  opportunity  for  a  close 
working  relationship  with  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  College  at  Buffalo.  This  has 
been  of  great  value  to  the  Buffalo  Public 
Schools  and  the  college.  The  Innovative 
practices  which  were  Initiated  and  carried 
out  by  the  Corps  in  cooperation  with  the 
schools  has  provided  new  education  pro- 
cedures which  are  being  added  to  ovir  ex- 
IsUng  program. 

"In  conclusion,  we  are  extremely  pleased 
with  all  aspects  of  our  experience  with  the 
Teacher  Corps.  Because  of  om  satisfaction 
we  are  eager  to  participate  In  another  cycle 
of  the  program  and  are  prepared  to  offer 
fuUest  cooperation  In  assuring  Its  succeas." 

Bernard  E.  Donovan,  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  New  York  City.  New  York:  "Our 
experience  this  year  already  Indicates  that 
the  interns  constitute  a  valuable  resource 
for  the  enrichment  of  education,  and  that 
the  training  received  by  Teacher  Corpa  In- 
terns is  extremely  valuable  In  enabling  them 
to  better  cope  with  the  problems  of  teaching 
disadvantaged  chUdren.  Also  our  sehocd  ays- 
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WUlaid  Fletcher.  Teacher  Corps  OoonUna- 
tor.  School  District   #1,  Portland,  Oregon: 

"Local  recruitment  haa  shown  that  we  have 
fine  local  resources.  The  calibre  of  this  year's 
Teacher  Corps  recruits  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired." 

PBNNITI,VAIIIA 

Mark  R.  Shedd,  Superintendent,  School 
DUtrlct  of  Philadelphia.  Peimsylvanla: 

"Simple  statlsUcs  indicate  that  our  re- 
sponse to  the  needs  of  urban,  and  parttcu- 
larly  Inner-clty.  children  and  youth  have  a 
long  way  to  go.  Quick  glmlcky'  responses 
and  programs  have  not  effected  signiflcant 
results  in  our  attempU  to  grapple  with  the 
funcUoning  of  the  schools  which  should 
serve  tbeee  children.  If  anything,  they  have 
only  reaffirmed  the  central  significance  of  the 
teacher  and  hU  approach.  At  a  time  when 
teacher  unions  spei^  more  and  more  of  the 
impoeslbUlty  of  the  task,  the  Teacher  Corpa 
has  responded  with  powerful  and  hopeful 
alternatives  within  PhlladelphU  schools. 

"I  have  been  tmpreesed.  Indeed,  personally 
revltallaed.  by  the  spirit  of  commitment  to 
urban  children  which  Teacher  Corps  mem- 
bers bring  with  them— a  spirit  concretized 
in  a  storefront  community  center  serving  the 
young  people  of  one  of  our  most  troubled 
high  schooU.  in  a  mobile  bookstore  serving 
the  North  Philadelphia  community  which 
locks  a  single  bookstore:  In  the  study  centers 
conducted  in  four  homes  within  an  elemen- 
tary school  neighborhood:  in  a  drop-out  pro- 
gram organized  in  collaboration  with  the 
Temple  University  Mental  Health  Center. 

"Teacher  Corps  members  have  explored  and 
discovered  new  ways  to  reach  children.  They 
have  accomplished,  in  many  schools,  a  new 
oneness  of  purpose  between  teachers,  par- 
ents, and  children.  Their  achievements  are 
real  and  solid.  But  It  is  their  process  which 
counts.  It  is  a  process  which  is  contributing 
to  a  growing  conviction  that  the  emergence 
of  a  new  school  system  within  our  city  U 
not  a  lost  dream,  but  a  possibility." 

Sidney  P.  Marland.  Jr.,  Superintendent. 
Pituburgh  Public  Schools.  PltUburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania: 

■'The  Teacher  Corps  is  doing  an  excellent 
lob  in  training  your  people  as  teachers  to 
understand  the  problems  of  children  and 
their  parents  in  a  deprived  community.  The 
neighborhood  school  laboratory  Is  providing 
experiences  designed  to  foster  community 
involvement.  In  addition  strategy  of  teach- 
ing are  based  upon  the  problems  presented. 
"Our  program  has  an  excellent  background 
of  university  work  in  the  cycle  of  human 
growth,  development  and  learning.  Sociology 
and  economic  understonding  are  vlUl  to  our 
training  of  the  Corps  Interns. 

"The  first  cycle  Interns  are  really  begin- 
ing  to  find  the  'feel'  for  fuU-time  teaching." 
Marcus  Foster,  Principal,  Simon  Oratz 
School.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania:  "At 
Shnon  Oratz  High  School,  which  Is  in  the 
heart  of  the  pocket  of  poverty,  a  disadvan- 
taged community  has  great  need  of  teachers 
who  have  an  understanding  of  subject  matter 
and  of  the  community.  The  Teacher  Corps 
has  demonstrated  proficiency  In  both.  In  a 
recent  mobilization  of  community  support 
for  the  expansion  of  the  high  school,  the 
Teacher  Corps  played  a  prominent  part  In 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  pubUc  the 
disadvantaged  that  plague  our  city.  The  situ- 
ation of  overcrowding  has.  for  a  number  of 
years,  denied  our  students  maximum  IntelU- 
gent  fulfillment.  The  Teacher  Corps  has  also 
helped  to  cure  this  situation." 

Leon  Osview.  Assistant  Dean,  College  of 
Education.  Temple  University.  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania:  "Temple  University's  College 
of  Education  is  now  operating  some  23  co- 
operative programs  with  the  Philadelphia 
School  District.  In  our  Judgment.  Teacher 
Corps  is  quite  probably  the  moet  significant 
of  these,  for  several  basic  reasons.  One  Is  that 
Teacher  Corps'  planning  and  work  experl- 


„„„^  are  contributing  new.  eidting  and 
effectlTe  ideas  to  our  entire  teacher  educa- 
tkm  program.  The  second  U  we  are  reaUy  pre- 
pi^rlng — ^for  the  flrat  time — teachers  who  are 
specialists  in  teaching  children  from  the 
urban  ghettos.  The  third  U  that  our  co- 
operative relationship  with  school  district 
and  ooounimity  people  have  been  greatly 
strengthened.  A  fourth  U  that  Corpsmen  suc- 
cess has  changed  the  attitudes  of  Philadel- 
phia from  hosftUe  to  siipportive,  not  only  for 
Teacher  Corps  but  for  many  other  programs 
as  well.  We  hope  that  Teacher  Corps  in  some 
form  or  another  becomes  a  jjermanent  insti- 
tution." 

Kumro  Kioo 


J\xan  Antonio  Otero  Colon,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Torreclllas  Parcelas,  Morovis. 
Puerto  Rico:  "There  is  a  favorable  attitude 
of  Corpsmen  toward  their  work  and  toward 
school.  They  have  felt  the  necessity  of  work- 
ing out  projects  leading  up  to  improve  the 
teaching-learning  situation  and  the  relation- 
ships between  teachers,  directors,  students, 
and  community." 

KMODB    ISl.aNS 

Charles  O'Connor,  Superintendent,  Provi- 
dence Public  Schools.  Providence.  Rhode 
Island:  "I  feel  that  the  Teacher  Corps  has 
been  of  Inestimable  value  to  the  Providence 
School  Department  In  achieving  lU  goal  of 
city-wide  integration.  Through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Teacher  Corps  personnel,  we  have 
been  able  to  reduce  class  size  In  the  ghetto 
schools  of  the  city  and  to  achieve  a  degree  of 
mediation  never  before  tried  In  this  system." 

TENKC8SKK 

Tipton  Estep,  Superintendent,  Carter 
County  Schools,  Elizabeth  ton,  Tennessee: 
•We  were  skeptical  of  Teacher  Corpe  at  first, 
but  now  that  we  have  learned  what  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  they  are  making  to 
our  school  system  we  wouldn't  Icnow  what 
to  do  without  them.  Some  of  the  contribu- 
tions which  come  to  mind  are:  First,  they're 
providing  tutorial  assistance  for  some  of  our 
most  disadvanuged  pupils.  Secondly,  they're 
helping  to  reduce  the  teacher-pupil  ratio  in 
some  of  our  most  overcrowded  schools. 
Thirdly,  they're  operating  community  cen- 
ters m  our  county.  And  last  they're  finally 
getting  parents  involved  in  an  sulult  basic 
education  program  which  we  feel  will  be  of 
value  to  the  total  school  system." 

Robert  Grlndstaff,  Principal.  Pine  Grove 
School,  Hampton,  Tennessee:  "I  didn't  want 
anything  to  do  with  the  Teacher  Corps  when 
it  first  came  here.  As  you  Itnow,  I  have  the 
most  unusual  school  in  this  county,  23  stu- 
dents, grades  one  through  eight  and  no  mod- 
ern faciUties.  Well,  after  a  whUe  I  gave  your 
Intern  a  chance  to  do  something.  Now  he  has 
actually  taken  four  of  the  grades  and  is 
teaching  them  some  modern  stuff.  His  infiu- 
ence  in  the  conununlty  has  helped  the  par- 
enu  a  lot.  They  finally  started  to  be  inter- 
ested In  our  program  and  to  make  demands 
on  the  school  system.  I  think  he  U  a  great 
asset  to  our  total  program." 

Everett  Oiiley,  Principal,  Bernard  School. 
Johnson  City.  Tennessee:  "I  would  like  to 
say  "Amen"  to  the  praises  of  the  Teacher 
Corps.  I  don't  know  what  I  did  before  they 
came  to  my  school  and  this  community.  But 
I  guess  now  I  would  have  to  close  the  doors 
if  they  left.  We  can  see  many  innovations 
taking  place  as  a  result  of  Teacher  Corps- 
men  here.  I'm  Just  happy  to  be  associated 
with  them." 

Earl  C.  Sams,  Supervisor  of  Instruction, 
Carter  County  Schools,  Ellzabethton,  Tennes- 
see: "The  Teacher  Corpe  haa  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  living  in  the  poverty  homes  of  our 
country  m  both  Black  and  white,  and  has 
helped  give  the  studenU  a  new  outlook  on 
life." 

Isaiah  Goodrich.  Prlndpel.  Ford  Road 
Scho(ri.  MemphU.  Tennessee:  "The  Teacher 
Corps  is  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
our  school.  Every  day  it  Is  a  deUght  to  be 


with  thsm.  What'B  goUic  on  here  Ixmdrea  me 
to  want  to  do  more." 


■rank  Dalerzanowakl,  Director  at  Firo- 
-ramsTftort  Bend  Independent  School  Dls- 
Sirt  Stafford.  Twtaa:  "Our  principals  and 
ZmOian  have  been  happy  to  have  Teacher 
^roB  peiwnnel  work  with  them.  The  re- 
X^  far  Teacher  Oorpa  personnel  have  been 
greater  by  far  than  the  number  available. 

Jaok  N.  Ormy,  Superintendent,  Waelder 
independent  School  District,  WaeWer^Texas: 
"TOeechooi  admlnUtrators  in  \h»  Waelder 
indraendent  SchooU  felt  that  Tea<a»er  Corps 
personnel  contributed  verymudj  to  the  suc- 
cess at  the  total  school  program." 

O  M  Blackman,  Superintendent  o< 
Schools.  SmlthvUle  Indepemlent  Schoe*  Dis- 
trict. Smlthvllle,  Texas:  "Teacher  Oorpe  per- 
sonnel has  enabled  us  to  provide  services  and 
experiences  to  our  disadvantaged  studenU 
thM  we  would  not  have  been  able  to  provide 
otherwise."  ^       .. 

Keith  H.  Ferrell.  Teacher  Corps  Coordina- 
tor. El  Paso  Independent  School  District,  El 
Paso  Texas-  "Our  Teacher  Corpe  members 
sort  'of  made  life  worth  while  in  a  school 
where  all  of  us  woi*  extra  hard  to  make  that 
extra  measure  of  progress  with  children  who 
have  so  far  to  go  to  make  it  to  equal  footing 
with  other  young  people  In  our  society.  We 
think  It  takes  a  little  more  of  everything  In 
our  school  to  do  the  Job  ...  and  most  of  all 
a  UtUe  more  of  pupil  personnel  services  as 
well  as  the  extended  instruction." 

Rodc^o  A.  de  la  Garza.  Superintendent. 
Rio  Grande  City  ConsoUdated  ISJ>..  Bio 
Grande  City,  Texas:  "From  the  purely  educa- 
tional point  of  view,  the  Teacher  Corps,  m 
my  opinion.  U  the  best  that  Washington  has 
come  up  with." 

A  migrant  parent,  Ben-Bolt  Pallto-Blenco 
School  District.  Ben-Bolt.  Texas:  "These  peo- 
ple have  done  more  for  our  kids  than  we 
have  done.  When  they're  gone,  it  will  all  stop 
unless  we  start  helping  now  so  we  can  do  it 
all  when  they  leave." 

vnoiNiA 
S  B  McMuUen.  Member  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee PTA.  Gloucester,  VlrginU:  "We  wish 
that  a  Teacher  Corps  team  could  iwnaln  with 

us  forever."  

wkBT  vnouru 
Daniel  B.  Taylor,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Wood  county.  West  VlrglnU.  Par- 
kersburg.  West  Virginia:  "This  is  the  single 
best  educational  program  funded  by  Con- 
eress  in  the  past  four  years.  It  should  be 
roequately  funded.  76%  of  our  Teacher 
Corps  members  have  chosen  to  sUy  on  with 
us  after  their  two  year  commitments. 


"Another  Important  contribution  of  the 
l^seher  Corps  program  can  be  found  In  iU 
emphasU  on  the  designing  of  teacher  «»««*- 
Uon  programs  to  meet  local  school  needs. 
Rather  than  detaching  preparation  programs 
from  the  realty  of  school  and  oommunlty  as 
is  too  often  the  case  at  many  instttuUons, 
this  program  has  emphasized  eflorU  to  buUd 
m  prospective  teachers  a  sensitivity  to  com- 
m\udty  problems  and  school  needs  and  to 
design  their  training  programs  to  effectively 
meet  those  problems  and  needs. 

"Much  more  covUd  be  said  in  support  of 
the  Tea«dier  Oorpe  program  but  let  me  simply 
conclude  with  reafflrmaUon  of  our  enthusi- 
asm for  the  program  and  our  sincere  hope 
that  it  wUl  be  continued  and  expanded  in 
the  years  ahead.  If  there  are  ways  in  which 
this  office  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  in 
support  of  the  National  Teacher  Corps  please 
feel  free  to  call  upon  us." 


WMCOiraiK 

George  W.  Denemark.  Dean.  University  of 
Wisconsln-MUwaukee,  MUwaukee,  Wisconsin: 
"In  spite  of   the   complications  which  we 
encountered  here  at  the  University  of  WU- 
consta-MUwaukee   in  the  imuatton  of  our 
program  and  its  funding,  we  have  been  de- 
lighted to  be  associated  with  this  important 
project.   Of   particular   significance,   »n   my 
Judgment,  has  been  the  opport\mlty  which 
our  Teacher  Corps  program  has  provided  for 
close    Universlty-PubUc    School    System    co- 
operation. Our  present  program  include  in- 
terns working  in  both  the  MUwaukee  PubUc 
Schools  and  the  Racine  Public  Schools  "The 
program  has  provided  a  means  by  which  a 
number  of  our  faculty  members  could  work 
closely   with   representatives    of    the   public 
schools  In  a  common  effort  to  Improve  the 
education  of  boys  and  girls.  In  the  case  of 
the  MUwaukee  Public  Schools  such  coopera- 
tion haa  developed  to  a  point  where  the  di- 
rector of  our  program  U  on  a  Joint  appoint- 
ment with  the  Public  Schools.  Further,  a  key 
member  of  the  PubUc  School  staff,  recently 
retired,  has  Joined  our  staff  and  has  greatiy 
facUitsted  the  relationships  between  School 
System  and  University. 


Mr  SCOTT.  The  challenge  is  squarely 
up  to  the  Senate.  This  year  the  House 
allowed  only  $15  mllUon  for  the  program, 
a  reduction  from  the  $17.3  mUlion  spent 
during  the  last  year.  The  Senate  Ap- 
prwrlations  Committee  restored  only 
enough  to  bring  the  figure  up  to  last 

year's  level.  .    ^  ^  *w<. 

This  is  a  program  that  deserves  tne 
highest  priority.  It  ought  to  and  must  be 
expanded.  _      ^  _^ 

Speaking  in  all  candor.  Senators  are 
familiar  with  the  bargaining  process  that 
goes  on  in  an  appropriations  confereiice 
between  the  Senate  and  the  other  body. 
If  we  are  serious  in  our  recognition  and 
support  of  the  Teacher  Corps  program, 
if  we  are  serious  about  providUig  the 
maximum  possible  opportunity  for  our 
young  people  to  put  their  sense  of  con- 
rem  to  work  where  it  is  most  desper- 
ately needed,  then  we  must  support  a 
truly  adequate  level  of  fimding  for  the 
Teacher  Corps  today. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  just  a  word 
about  the  problem  of  forward  funding. 

For  the  past  3  years  funding  for  the 
Teacher  Corps  has  been  in  doubt  up  un- 
til the  last  mlnirte.  In  order  to  have  any 
programs  at  aU  it  has  been  necessary 
for  schools  and  school  boards  and  uni- 
versities to  plan  for  these  programs,  even 
to  commit  stair  for  running  them,  with- 
out soUd  assurance  that  funding  would 
ever  materialize.  It  is  a  great  tribute  to 
the  quality  and  excitement  of  the  pro- 
gram and  to  the  wlUingness  of  schools 
and  universities  to  seek  ways  to  change 
and  improve,  that  so  many  have  been 
willing  to  take  these  chances. 

All  have  gone  through  prolonged  pe- 
riods of  anxious  uncertainty.  Many  have 
been  disappointed  in  the  end  when  the 
funds  were  not  available.  This  is  no  way 
to  run  a  business,  let  alone  a  program 
that  requires  a  complex  planning  proc- 
ess at  the  local  level  involving  a  school 
system,  school  board,  university,  com- 
munity groups  and  the  State  department 
of  education. 

Virtually  every  other  Office  of  Educa- 
tion program  that  contracts  with  uni- 
versities for  education  programs  is  now 
on  a  full  year's  forward  funding  so  that 
a  university  knows  in  the  faU  of  one  year 
how  much  Federal  program  money  wiu 
be  available  to  it  for  the  foUowing  aca- 
demic year.  

The  amendment  to  the  appropriations 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  asks  for  $3.2 
million  to  provide  partial  forward  fund- 
ing   for    the    Teacher    Corps— enough 


money  to  provide  for  1,500  Interns  this 
summer  and  partial  forward  funding  for 
another  1,500  interns  next  summer. 

It  is  crucial  to  the  continued  success 
of  the  program,  and  especially  necessary 
if  the  full  value  of  local  planning  and 
local  control  of  the  program  is  to  be 
realized.  ^.         ,  ..  ^ 

I  therefore  urge  the  adopU<m  of  the 
amendment,    and    yield   back    the   re- 
mainder of  the  time.  .    T     .  ,j 
Mr    NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Mr    MORSE.  Mr.  President,   during 
this  debate  on  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priation biU  I  would  like  to  caU  your 
attention  to  an  important  aspect  of  that 
bill  The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
recommended  that  the  Teacher  Corps 
be  funded  for  $17.3  million  in  this  fiscal 
year  This  is  the  same  amount  that  the 
Corps  spent  last  year.  This  means  that 
this  excellent  young  program  will  not 
be  able  to  expand.  In  fact.  In  some 
cases,  it  wiU  have  to  cut  back  on  its 
programs.  . 
More    than    10.000   young    men   and 
women,   representing   the  best  of   our 
youth,   have   appUed   for   the   Teacher 
Corps.  This  $17.3  mllUon  that  has  been 
recommended     will     only     allow     the 
Teacher  Corps  to  maintain  1.500  interns 
in  the  field.  Ten  thousand  college  grad- 
uates warvt  to  go  into  the  ghettos  and 
poor  rural  areas  of  this  Nation— they 
want  to  work  for  a  pittance— they  want 
to  do  their  bit  to  help  solve  our  most 
serious  educational  problems.  Yet,  under 
this  funding  arrangement,  we  are  allow- 
ing only  a  little  over  one  out  of  10  to 
help.  I  believe  in  economy  but  this  is 
the  pennywise  and  povmd-foolish  type 
of  economy.  The  Teacher  Corps  wants  to 
make    future    taxpayers    out    of    these 
children— not  taxeaters— but  we  will  not 
let  the  Teacher  Corps  do  its  job. 

The  Teacher  Corps  Is  the  only  Office  of 
Education  program  contracting  with 
universities,  that  does  not  have  forward 
funding.  The  Corps  needs  the  full  $31.2 
milUon  appropriation  not  only  for  pro- 
grams that  can  begin  later  this  fall,  but 
even  more  importantly  so  that  adequate 
planning  and  commitment  can  be  done 
for  programs  beginning  next  June  and 

July 

Schools  and  universities  work  6  months 
to  a  year  ahead  In  planning  their  pro- 
grams. If  forward  funding  for  a  Federal 
program  is  not  available  schools  and  uni- 
versities have  to  gamble  on  favorable 
congressional  action  for  the  Teacher 
Corps  This  amendment  introduced  by 
Senator  Nelson  and  by  Senator  Scott 
would  eliminate  this  uncertainty. 

Because  the  Teacher  Corps  programs 
are  local  in  control  and  inspiration  it  is 
absolutely  vital  for  them  to  get  an  early 

The  Teacher  Corps  is  Involved  in  many 
dynamic  new  programs.  I*t  us  not  tie 
their  hands.  Let  them  go  forward.  I  r^ 
ommend  that  the  Teacher  Corps  be 
funded  for  its  requested  $31.2  million. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  I  have  foUowed  this  program 
in  great  detail  ever  since  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  K«w- 
NEDY]  introduced  It  In  the  first  place. 
It  has  already  produced  great  benefits  for 
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the  amount  of  men  sy  we  have  spent  on 
it.  I  plead  for  the  f  ill  amount  requested 
by  the  Nelson-Scoti  amendment. 

Mr.  ITELBOS.  Nir.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  naj  s  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nars  were  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  ]  if r.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  havi  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wlsconiln  has  13  minutes. 
The  opposition  has  SO  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Bow  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  li^allfomia  wish? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  !  would  like  4  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  >IELSON.  I  jiield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Calif  )mia. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Calif omii  i  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Blr.  President,  as  one 
of  the  signers  of  th<  letters  to  the  Appro- 
priations Commltte  s  urging  full  f imdlng 
of  the  Teacher  Coi ;»  program,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  ami  ndment. 

I  might  point  out  that  last  year  I  voted 
against,  increasing  funds  for  this  pro- 
gnan.  i-tdn  now  sitlsfled  that  the  pro- 
gram is  doing  a  gcod  job,  and  doing  it 
very  well.  There  ae  some  areas  where 
there  can  be  impnn  ement.  but  I  heartily 
and  enthuslasticall: '  support  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mi.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  3(  seconds? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  un  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  !  Imply  wanted  to  say 
that  this  is  typlca  of  the  work  of  the 
Senator  from  Calif  )mla  on  my  commit- 
tee. Furnish  him  ^rlth  the  facts,  and  I 
can  submit  many  i  istances  in  which  he 
has  changed  Ills  position.  I  am  always 
glad  to  see  people  able  to  change  their 
positions  when  the  facts  Justify  a  change. 

Mr.  MURPHY,  t  is  fair  to  say  that 
many  In  the  Congress  as  well  as  many 
educators  across  tt  e  country  were  some- 
what skeptical  whsn  the  Teacher  Corps 
program  was  begui .  California  educators 
also  had  mixed  fi  lellngs  regarding  the 
program.  Many  ac  opted  a  wait-and-see 
attitude. 

Some  of  the  coitcern  and  fears  were 
that  the  Teacher  li^orps  program  might 
"steal"  teachers  fr  >m  the  regular  school 
system.  However,  a  9  the  program  has  de- 
veloped, the  facts  i  ire,  as  reported  to  me 
by  Dr.  Max  Raffeity,  State  superinten- 
dent of  schools  in  California — and.  may 
I  say,  presently  a  Elepubllcan  candidate 
for  the  U.S.  Senate — that  the  Teacher 
Corps  has  attracted  college  graduates 
who,  but  for  the  T«  acher  Corps  program, 
would  not  have  ent  ;red  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. Even  mom  important.  Dr.  Raf- 
ferty  advises  me  tiat  the  vast  majority 
of  the  college  giaduates  attracted  to 
teaching  continue  »  stay  in  the  teaching 
profession  after  tli  elr  Teacher  Corps  ex- 
perience. I  am  told  that  this  figure,  na- 
tionwide, is  runniJtg  as  high  as  85  per- 
cent. In  Calif om  a,  I  understand  the 
figure  is  90  percent. 

Second,  there  miu  concern  over  Fed- 
eral, control.  As  m  r  colleagues  know  full 
well,  I  am  one  of  t  lose  Senators  who  not 
only  is  opposed  t<>  Federal  control,  but 
also  I  am  in  favor  of  returning  much 
more  control  to  tt  e  States. 

As  initially  prop  osed,  there  were  some 
grounds  for  these  'ears,  but  Republican- 
sponsored  amendiients  designed  to  as- 
sure  local  control  of  the  Teacher  Corps 


in  my  judgment  not  only  strengthened 
the  program  itself  but  was  also  responsi- 
ble for  removing  this  fear  of  Federal 
control. 

Mr.  President,  the  country  hears  much 
of  the  small  minority  on  the  college 
campuses  who  would  disrupt  and  tear 
down  our  society.  The  Teacher  Corps 
program.  In  my  judgment,  is  tapping  the 
tremendous  resources  of  the  idealism  of 
our  youth  that  wants  proper  direction 
and  proper  goals.  It  is  providing  a  needed 
lift,  a  dedication,  and  some  needed 
teachers  for  our  disadvantaged  children 
whether  they  be  in  our  slum  or  rural 
schools.  Also,  they  are  serving  the  mi- 
grant children  whose  needs  are  very 
great.  For  the  migrant  children,  in  addi- 
tion to  sharing  the  handicaps  of  many 
slum  and  rural  children,  frequently  have 
language  problems  and  this,  combined 
with  the  mobility  of  their  families,  com- 
pound the  educational  problems  of  the 
children. 

It  is  a  shame  that  the  press  gives  so 
much  attention  to  the  few  in  our  society 
who  would  disrupt  and  so  little  attention 
to  the  many  young  people  such  as  those 
serving  in  the  Teacher  Corps.  They  are 
doing  exactly  the  opposite.  They  are 
building.  They  are  providing  progress 
rather  than  destruction. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  the  difficulty 
in  attracting  and  retaining  quality 
teachers  in  our  slum  and  our  disadvan- 
taged rural  schools.  Yet.  we  know  that 
70  percent  of  the  youngsters  In  the  slum 
schools  within  our  large  cities  drop  out 
of  school.  Whatever  obstacles  exist, 
whatever  the  odds,  an  imaginative  and 
determined  teacher  can  make  a  differ- 
ence and  can  change  these  odds.  Young 
members  of  the  Teacher  Corps  are  try- 
ing and,  from  what  I  hear,  are  maldng 
a  difference.  I  believe  we  should  allow 
their  efforts  to  continue  and  allow  them 
by  their  acts  to  demonstrate  what  youth 
idealism  combined  with  responsible  and 
needed  action  can  do  to  bring  about 
change  in  the  Nation. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  express  its 
confidence  in  these  young  people  and 
in  this  program  on  the  actual  record  of 
accomplishment. 

I  support  the  amendment  most  en- 
thusiastically. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  8  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  NEIJ30N.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
first.  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, and  I  will  then  jrleld  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  very 
strongly  point  out  that  there  is  no  pro- 
gram with  which  I  have  been  associated 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  I  have  been  prouder  of  than 
that  of  the  Teacher  Corps. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  NeuomI 
which  would  appropriate  for  the  Teacher 
Corps  $31.2  million,  the  amount  request- 
ed by  the  administration. 

Some  13  months  ago  when  a  similar 


amendment  was  being  debated,  mention 
was  made  that  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders  was  beginning 
its  deliberations.  At  that  time  I  was  able 
to  report  to  the  Senate  that  early  testi- 
mony before  the  Commission  pointed  to 
the  need  for  emphasizing  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  education  in  the  ghettos  and 
in  other  poverty  areas  if  long-range  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  civil  strife  were 
to  be  found. 

Mr.  President,  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mission visited  city  after  city  where  dvU 
disorders  had  occurred,  we  heard  imlver- 
sal  praise  for  what  the  Teacher  Corps 
was  doing.  Mayors  and  local  school  offi- 
cials were  crying  for  many  more  corps- 
men. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  one 
of  the  recommendations  in  the  Commis- 
sion report  concerned  the  Teacher  Corps. 
A  portion  of  it  speaks  directly  to  the 
issue  we  face  today : 

The  teaching  of  disadvantaged  chUdren  re- 
quires special  BldlU  and  capablUtles.  Teach- 
ers possessing  these  qualifications  are  In 
short  supply.  We  need  a  major  national  effort 
to  attract  to  the  teaching  profession  well- 
qualified  and  highly  motivated  young  people 
and  to  equip  them  to  work  effectively  with 
disadvantaged  students. 

The  Teacher  Corp*  program  Is  a  sound  in- 
strument for  such  an  effort.  Established  by 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966,  It  pro- 
vides training  In  local  colleges  or  univer- 
sities for  teacher  Interns — college  graduates 
Interested  In  teaching  in  poverty  areas. 
Corpsmen  are  assigned  to  poverty  area  schools 
at  the  request  of  a  local  school  system  and 
with  approval  of  the  state  education  agency. 
They  are  employed  by  the  school  system  and 
work  In  teams  headed  by  an  experienced 
teacher. 

The  Impact  of  thU  highly  promising  pro- 
gram has  been  severely  restricted  by  limited 
and  late  funding.  As  a  result,  there  are  now 
only  1,506  Interns  and  337  team  leaders  for 
the  entire  nation.  The  Teacher  Corps  should 
be  expanded  Into  a  major  national  program. 
Funding  should  be  provided  at  a  level  realis- 
tically scaled  to  the  supply  of  Interns  and 
the  need  for  Corpsmen  and  on  a  timely  basis, 
so  that  pro^>ectlve  applicants  can  plan  to 
enroU. 

Mr.  President,  unless  this  amendment 
is  passed,  the  number  of  interns  for  this 
school  year  will  be  reduced,  not  ex- 
panded. The  House-passed  figure  of  $15 
million  would  force  a  50-percent  cut  in 
corpsmen  to  only  1,000,  and  the  Senate 
A[>propriations  Committee  figure  of  $17.3 
million  would  cause  a  reduction  of  25 
percent  to  some  1,250.  Equally  damag- 
ing, neither  of  these  amounts  permit  any 
forward  funding  so  local  school  boards, 
universities  where  training  takes  place. 
Teacher  Corps  applicants  and  Teacher 
Corps  officials  would  continue  to  be  ham- 
stnmg,  unable  to  make  the  necessary 
plans  to  Implement  a  dynamic  program. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  offers 
the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  support  the 
Teacher  Corps  to  an  extent  which  it  has 
earned.  As  Edgar  Fuller,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers,  has  said: 

We  did  and  wlU  continue  to  cooperate  with 
programs  which  show  the  ability  to  adapt 
themselves  to  a  real  federal-state-local  part- 
nership In  education.  The  Teacher  Corps  did 
and  we  did. 

It  is  time  for  the  Federal  legislative 
branch  to  appropriate  adequate  funding 


so    that    this    partnership    can    move 
forward. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  to- 
day's young  people  are  the  best  educated, 
the  most  dedicated,  and  the  most  com- 
mitted of  any  generation.  This  past  year 
more  than  10,000  of  them  applied  to 
serve  the  Nation's  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren through  the  Teacher  Corps.  It  is 
past  time  for  us  to  unshackle  this  agency 
so  that  they  may  more  effectively  be  the 
channel  for  this  desperately  needed  serv- 
ice. I  strongly  support  the  amendment. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  point  out 
that  there  are  24  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment, of  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oldahoma  is  one,  and  that 
40  Senators  signed  letters  approving  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment.  I  do  so  because  of  some 
special  educational  programs  badly 
needed  in  some  regions  of  the  country — 
nowhere  more  so  than  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions in  Arizona  and  throughout  the 
Southwest.  It  is  a  proven  fact  that  Indian 
children  are  sunong  the  Nation's  most 
educationally  disadvantaged  groups  and 
I  have  urged  on  numerous  occasions,  pri- 
marily as  a  result  of  findings  of  my  work 
on  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Education,  that  Government  underwrite 
the  cost  of  malting  more  teachers  and 
more  educational  services  available  to 
schools.  Federal  and  State,  with  sizable 
Indian  enrollment. 

The  Teacher  Corps  has,  in  fact, 
started  dohig  this  though  certainly  not 
on  a  scale  required  to  make  more  than  a 
dent  in  the  problem.  The  Teacher  Corps 
program  at  Northern  Arizona  University, 
which  trains  new  and  experienced  teach- 
ers for  work  on  the  giant  Navajo  Reser- 
vation, has  been  remarlcably  successful. 
Many  of  the  corpsmen  are  themselves 
Indians  and  all  have  had  intensive  train- 
ing in  the  language  and  culture  of  the 
Navajo  people. 

There  are,  however,  great  expenditures 
of  millions  of  dollars  wasted  in  this  and 
other  OEO  programs  poorly  conceived 
and  poorly  administered.  There  have 
been  instances  of  abuses  of  taxpayer 
funds,  blatant  and  wldespresul.  I  hope 
that  it  is  curtailed  and,  in  fact,  elimi- 
nated. 

Wisdom  dictates  that  we  get  our  finan- 
cial and  administrative  houses  in  order, 
but  the  need  for  Indian  educational  im- 
provement is  so  great  that  I  will  support 
the  request  for  additional  funds  at  this 
time. 

I  hope  in  the  future  there  will  be 
greater  cooperation  and  coordination  of 
effort  by  the  OEO  personnel  with  the 
tribal  councils,  the  chairman,  and  other 
leaders  on  the  Indian  reservation. 

One  very  disturbing  statement  I  heard 
emphatically  expressed  by  Indian  leaders 
was  that  in  the  Federal  programs  on  the 
reservations  "the  right  hand  did  not 
know  what  the  left  hand  was  doing."  I 
hope  this  situation  will  be  corrected 
along  with  the  elimination  of  waste  that 
is  so  abimdantly  evident. 
The   tribal   council   and   reservation 


leaders  have  a  right  to  enter  into  the 
decisions  and  planning  on  all  Federal 
programs  on  the  reservations. 

The  Indian  leaders  on  reservations 
should  have  the  same  freedom  from  Fed- 
eral controls  that  are  prevalent  in  other 
areas. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent ttiat  an  article  and  editorial  sup- 
porting this  program  be  placed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  on  the  TEACHsm  Corps  Program 
IN  Arizona 

The  first  Teacher  Corps  program  In  the 
country  serving  only  Indian  schools  is  now 
underway  In  the  State  of  Arizona.  The  par- 
ticipating Institutions  are  Northern  Arizona 
University,  a  recognized  leader  In  Improving 
educational  opportunities  for  Indian  chil- 
dren of  the  Southwest,  has  joined  with  seven 
public  and  BIA  boarding  schools  located  on 
the  Navajo  reservation.  They  have  developed 
a  program  that  will  provide  special  assist- 
ance to  Indian  children  whose  education  has 
been  handicapped  by  poverty  and  lack 
English. 

A  great  deal  of  planning  went  Into  the 
design  of  the  program,  in  order  to  meet  the 
need  for  Corps  members  to  live  at  the  schools 
and  yet  pursue  their  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity. The  program  has  been  approved  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the 
State  Director  of  Teacher  Education  and  Cer- 
tification, John  A.  Freestone,  who  stated: 

•As  I  study  the  basic  purposes  of  Teacher 
Corps,  It  seems  there  couldnt  be  a  more  rele- 
vant application  of  those  principles  than 
those  afforded  in  this  project  .  .  .  The  great 
purpose  that  will  be  the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers, preferably  Indians,  for  teaching  on  the 
Reservation.  Along  with  training  on  the  Res- 
ervation, we  want  them  to  continue  teaching 
there  and  this  pattern  of  training  will  give 
them  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
Navajo  culture.  I  consider  one  of  the  strong 
features  of  this  program  is  the  training  of 
Corps  members  In  the  Navajo  language. 
There  is  a  trauma  for  children  in  the  present 
situation  because  language  is  a  barrier  as 
they  come  from  a  Navajo-speaklng  home  to 
an  EnglUh-speaklng  school.  This  language 
component  of  this  project  Is  one  of  the  ex- 
citing parts  of  the  program." 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Christian  L. 
Pederson  and  the  local  school  administrators, 
34  Interns  and  5  team  leaders  are  now  under- 
going Intensive  preservlce  training  at  the 
University,  including  study  of  the  Navajo 
language  and  culture.  Both  undergraduates 
and  graduates  are  enrolled  as  Interns,  and 
11  of  the  undergraduates  are  Navajo  Indians. 
.  The  interns  will  serve  in  5  teams  under 
the  5  experienced  teachers  chosen  from  reg- 
ular staff  at  the  schools.  Participating  schools 
are  the  Tuba  City,  Chlnle,  Window  Rock,  and 
Oanada  Public  Schools,  and  the  Chlnle,  Dil- 
con,  and  Leupp  Boarding  Schools.  Once  a 
week,  during  the  two  years  of  Inservice 
training,  they  wUl  drive  to  Keems  Canyon. 
In  the  center  of  the  reservation,  for  their 
university  coursework.  Professors  from  NAU 
will  fly  to  Keems  Canyon  for  "on-site"  uni- 
versity. Undergraduates  In  the  program  will 
work  toward  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  educa- 
tion, while  graduate  students  will  receive  a 
Master's  degree  at  the  end  of  two  years.  All 
interns  will  be  certified  to  teach  In  Arizona 
at  the  successful  completion  of  their  service 
m  the  schools. 

The  first  Teacher  Corps  program  in  the 
State  of  Arizona  was  developed  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  at  Tucson  and  the  Tucson 
PubUc  Schools.  A  new  proposal  was  not  sub- 
mitted this  year  to  continue  the  program. 

Teacher  Corps  programs  have  won  the  en- 
thusiastic endorsement  of  educational  lead- 


ers across  the  country  for  their  flexibility 
in  adapting  to  local  situations.  The  new 
Northern  Arizona  program  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  a  locally-developed  project  spe- 
cifically designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
particular  area.  Experience  has  shown  that 
two  years  of  on-the-job  training  and  service 
creates  a  desire  among  graduate  interns  to 
remain  in  the  community  and  accept  regular 
teaching  positions. 

[Prom  the  Arizona  Dally  Sun,  Aug.  12.  19681 
AIMS  AT  Indian  Education :  Navajo  'Intern" 
Plan  Set 
A  two-year  Teacher  Corps  program  Is  un- 
derway at  Northern  Arizona  University  and 
its  prime  aim  Is  to  promote  education  for 
Indian  youngsters  on  the  Navajo  reservation. 
Currently  34  interns  and  five  team  leaders 
are  going  through  a  six-week  orientation 
period.  Immediately  after  the  pre-servlce 
program  concludes  on  Aug.  30,  the  interns 
will  report  to  one  of  seven  reservation  schools 
for  assignments  as  tutors  to  individuals  or 
small  groups,  or  assisting  the  classroom 
teacher. 

Generally  the  interns  (teacher  aids)  will 
learn  teaching  techniques  as  they  apply  to 
Indian  students.  After  the  1968-69  school 
year  closes,  the  interns  virlU  return  to  NAU 
to  continue  their  schooling.  In  the  case  of 
the  14  undergraduates  they  will  pursue 
coursework  that  will  lead  to  their  bachelors 
degree  and  those  with  B.A.  degrees  will  work 
on  advanced  degrees. 

Schools,  beside  NAU,  participating  in  the 
program  are:  Leupp,  Dllcon,  and  Chlnle,  all 
boarding  schools  while  public  schools  are 
Chlnle.  Tuba  City,  Window  Rock,  and 
Oanado. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  NAU  are 
working  cooperatively  on  the  S580.000  proj- 
ect according  to  Christian  L.  Petersen,  a 
member  of  NAU's  College  of  Education  fac- 
ulty who  Is  directing  the  program. 

At  the  culmination  of  the  two-year  pro- 
gram on  May  30,  1970,  the  participants  will 
have  either  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
elementary  education  or  a  master  of  arts  in 
elementary  education. 

A  preliminary  study  by  NAU  indicated  the 
educational  situation  on  the  Navajo  Reser- 
vation Includes  the  following  problems:  (1> 
Children  come  from  families  with  incomes 
of  less  than  $1,300  a  year — less  than  $30  a 
week;  (2)  Less  than  half  of  the  Navajo  peo- 
ple speak  or  write  English;  (3)  Cultural  dif- 
ferences between  the  teacher  and  student  is 
often  too  great  for  the  youngsters  to  over- 
come; (4)  Because  of  the  cultural  differences, 
the  teacher  (non-Indian)  Is  unable  to  plan 
effectively:  and  (5)  Lack  of  communication 
frequently  causes  the  teacher  to  reject  the 
Indian  student. 

The  j^'Indian  Teachers  for  Indian  Students" 
movement  hopes  to  stimulate  Indian  stu- 
dents, once  they  obtain  their  college  degrees, 
to  enter  the  teaching  profession — something 
very  few  are  currently  doing. 

Of  the  34  Interns.  11  are  Indians. 
Other  objectives  of  the  program  Include: 
(1)  Encouraging  potentially  qualified  degree 
holders  into  teaching;  and  (2)  Attract  good 
teachers  into  the  teaching  conmiunltles  on 
the  Navajo  Reservation. 

The  Interns  will  study  rudiments  of  the 
Navajo  Language,  learn  to  teach  English  as 
a  second  language,  become  familiar  with  the 
economic  structure  on  the  reservation,  study 
anthropological  and  sociological  foundations 
as  they  apply  to  the  reservation  communi- 
ties, and  establish  a  better  Unk  of  communi- 
cation between  the  school  people  In  these 
reservation  schools,  as  weU  as  obtaining  a 
realistic  view  of  what  to  find  In  these  teach- 
ing communities. 

The  Intern  program  has  attracted  six  hus- 
band-wife combinations,  they  are:  Pete  and 
Pat  Belletto  of  Holllster,  Calif.;  John  and 
Sharon  Boomer  of  Chico  Oallf.;  James  and 
Clara  Canarls  of  Lemon  Grove,  Calif.;  Mike 
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and  Judy  Hugbw 
Domut  WlUlams  of 
Albert  and  B«m1«  Ti 
Northern  Ariaonana 


Ohrlatlna  Amstan, 
OUlenwatar,  aU  of 
beau.    Cynthia 
Idella  Poocha.  and 
Tuba    City.     Valerie 
Cooper,  Carmen 
Oanado:  Richard 
Ifowrer  are  from  Tart 
Team  Leaders  are: 
D'Wayne  Parr.  Wlndo 
ton,  Chlnle;   Luis  ~  ' 
John  Trodden. 


CtarU 


at   Pboenlz:    Don   and 

Niw  Boston.  Tn.;  and 

e  of  Wide  Ruins.  Aria. 

partlelpattng  Include 

arles  Carter,  and  Bill 

PliCStaff;   Ouy  Archam- 

"  le,    Dennis    Nebe, 

Tauchln.  aU  of 

Begay.    Emma    Jean 

k,  Delia  Klaaaen  all  of 

Chlnle;  and  PrlscUla 

3eflanoe. 

Eiobert  Beatty.  Laupp: 

Rock;  James  HamU- 

Tuba  City;  and 


Loma  ilafkl 
Oe-aldlne 

rte    B 

iDykeiUk 

.  Mlkii, 


Saikches. 


Mr.    NELSON.    Ilr.    President,    how 
much  time  do  I  hav  e  remaining? 


ThePRESmiNO 
ator  from  Wlsconsp  has 
remaining. 

Bflr.  NELSON.  Mr 


OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
1^  mlnutee 


the  remainder  of  m]  time. 
Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  P  -esident,  I  yield  my- 


self such  time  as  I 


may  require. 


the  Senate  allowel 
increased  it  by  >2.: 


the  Department  o: 


partment  asked  f  o] 

An  amendment 

noor  of  the  Houn 


ment  was  rejectee 


ator  from  Wisooni  In^ 
The  PRESIDIN<  I 

ator  from  Alabam  i 
Mr.  HILL.  I  yle]  d 

Wisconsin. 

Mr.   NELSON.    Mr 

unanimous  consei  kt 
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President,  I  reserve 


The  «ouse  allowed  $15  million,  and 


$17.3   million.  We 
million.  The  repre- 


sentotives  of  the  '  ^acher  Corps,  from 


Health,  Education, 


and  Welfare  appe«  red  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  they  a  deed  that  we  r»w>re 
$9,667,000,  which  w  ould  make  a  total  of 
$24,667,000. 

I    wonder    whetier    that    would    be 
agreeable  to  the  a  mator,  since  the  De- 
-  -     that  amoimt. 

was  offered  on  the 
to  add  $2.3  million 


for  the  Teacher  O  irps,  and  the  amend- 


by  the  House.  The 


Senate  committee  lid  add  the  W.3  mil 
lion  although  the  House  had  rejected 

When  the  rej  resentatives  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  came  before  the  «an- 
mittce,  they  asked  for  an  addltkmal 
$9,667,000,  making  a  total  of  $24,667,000. 
Would  that  be  i  igreeable  to  the  Sen- 
—  ti? 

OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
has  the  floor, 
to  the  Senator  from 


..  President,  I  ask 
that  the  orders  for 


the  yeas  and  na^s  on  the  amendment 
be  rescinded.        J 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  objec  ;,  I  would  like  to  know 

why 

Mr  NELSON.  A  number  of  Senators 
are  not  in  the  Cfc  amber  at  present,  and 
we  think  we  coild  handle  the  matter 
with  a  voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDDIO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  .     . 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  yield  to  my  leader, 
the  chairman  of  the  <»»nmlttee. 

The  PRESIDir  G  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  oider  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  is  rescinded. 

Mr  NELSON.  ]  it.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  AUbama  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  1 1me? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  If  there 
Is  to  be  a  voice  v<  te,  I  should  like  to  ex- 
press my  view.  

The  PRESIDDi  O  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Ala  sama  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio?  ^     ^ 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yi«  Id  to  the  Senator  from 


Ohio.  How  much  time  does  the  Senator 

desiie? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Three  minutes. 
Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.        __^^     .    _  „._ 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
well  understand  why  the  manager  of  the 
biU  has  yielded  to  the  suggestion  that 
there  be  a  voice  vote  on  the  amendment. 
Thus  far  we  have  had  six  amendments 
offered  to  increase  the  expenditures  in 
this  Department  of  Government.  Each  of 
the  amendments  has  been  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  approximately  2  to  1.  So  ttie  fear- 
less and  brave  Senator  «fom  Alabama 
has-ooncluded  that  it  would  be  futUe  to 
try  to  break  the  barrier  of  what  is  hap- 
pening, and  thus  has  surrendered  what 
I  believe  to  be  his  honest  Judgment  about 
the    Wadvisabllity    of    expanding    the 
spending  in  this  program. 

The  total  amount  of  increases  is  $385,- 
164  but  the  last  voice  still  has  not  been 
heard.  I  do  not  know  how  many  more 
amendments  will  be  offered  to  ewjd 
the  spending.  The  committee  itself,  in 
the  recommendation  it  made,  increased 
the  spending  for  the  program  over  the 
amount  recommended  and  passed  by  the 
House  by  $1,255  million. 

I  suppose  that  on  the  basis  of  the  signs 
that  have  been  prevalent  today,  we  can 
expect  that  the  spending  program  in  this 
Department  will  be  increased  by  $2  bil- 
Uon  above  the  amoimt  recommendeo  oy 
the  House.  Well  and  good.  I  c*""?'  K° 
along  with  it.  I  cannot  go  along  with  it 
on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  $25  biUion  deficit.  I  cannot  go 
along  with  it  on  the  basis  that  the  Senate 
loudly  spoke  out  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  year 
ago  and  said,  "We  will  make  you  pay  a 
10-percent  surtax,  but  we  will  also  cut 
spending."  WeU,  the  lO-Pf^cent  surtax 
will  have  to  be  paid.  Instead  of  being 
cut.  the  spending  will  be  increased.  I  can- 
not subscribe  to  that  type  of  conduct. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  amendment,  but  more  impor- 
tantly as  a  Senator  who  long  has  be«i 
concerned  about  the  education  of  the 
children  of  this  Nation,  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  grant  full  administration  request 
for  funding  of  the  Teacher  Corps. 

This  program,  along  with  other  educa- 
tion programs,  deserves  the  highest 
priority.  It  should  be  expanded  and 
strengthened. 

The  Teacher  Corps  was  established  by 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
focus  increased  attention  on  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  disadvantaged  children 
in  poverty  areas  of  this  country. 

The  program  is  based  on  the  concept 
that  this  coimtry  does  not  lack  Well- 
qualified  and  highly  motivated  y6ung 
people,  a  concept  that  has  been  proven 
successful  by  the  Peace  Corps. 

Since  Initiation  of  the  Teacher  Corps, 
the  young  people  of  this  Nation  have 
once  again  demonstrated  that  Ot>ey  are 
eager  to  get  involved  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  this  country.  They  have  shown 
that  they  are  ready  to  accept  a  challenge 
to  help  those  less  fortunate  than  them- 
selves. ,.  ^  X 

Some  10,000  of  them  have  applied  to 
help  solve  an  annual  shortage  of  172,000 
teachers.  Those  who  have  already  com- 


pleted the  program  are  staying  with  ttie 
challenge.  Seventy-two  percent  of  this 
year's  first  graduating  class  say  they 
will  stay  to  poverty  classrown  work. 
Eighty-five  percent  say  they  will  stay  in 
teazling. 

The  potential  of  the  program  has  been 
widely  recognised.  Calls  for  expansion 
have  come  from  the  National  Education 
Association,  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  the  Kemer  Commission,  and 
many  other  groups. 

But  the  impact  of  the  program  to  date 
has  been  severely  restricted  by  limited 
and  late  fundtog. 

My  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  most 
urbanised  State  in  the  Nation,  provides 
a  vivid  example  of  both  aspects  of  this 
restriction.  ...  „.    w 

Last  year  there  were  only  10  Teacher 
Corps  interns  in  the  whole  State  of  New 
Jersey.  There  was  no  shortage  of  volun- 
teers, but  limited  funding  prevented  a 
more  expansive  program. 

Because  of  confusion  caused  by  late 
funding,  it  is  possible  that  there  will  be 
no  Teacher  Corps  interns  in  New  Jersey 
this  year.  ,    ^ 

The  10  totems  to  New  Jersey  last  year 
were  sent  to  Trenton,  the  State  capital, 
from  Temple  University.  Temple  dropped 
its  Trenton  program  this  year  because. 
Trenton  State  CoUege  and  the  Board  of 
Education  of  New  Jersey  planned  to  be- 
gto  a  program  to  recruit  35  interns  and 
experienced  teachers.  That  plan  has  been 
approved  by  the  State  department  of 
education  and  the  Teacher  Corps.  But 
the  Teacher  Corps  approval  is  condi- 
tioned on  the  size  of  the  «)pr<H>riation 
we  provide  for  the  program. 

Trenton  State  is  gambling  that  Con- 
gress will  act  responsibly  and  that  funds 
will  be  available  for  the  program.  If  their 
gamble  fails,  there  will  be  no  Teacher 
Corps  as  far  as  the  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren of  the  poverty  areas  of  my  State 
are  concerned. 

The  gamble  was  necessary  because  the 
Teacher  Corps  is  the  only  one  of  nine 
Office  of  Education  programs  which  does 
not  have  forward  funding.  Under  the 
program  as  it  is  currently  operated,  local 
officials  have  to  initiate  and  plan  their 
program  with  no  assurance  that  funds 
will  be  available  to  imtdeinent  it. 

The  request  made  by  the  administra- 
tion this  year  for  the  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
vides for  forward  funding  so  that  local 
officials  will  know  to  advance  whether 
funds  will  be  available  for  theh-  program. 
The  request  also  includes  funding  for  a 
program  of  recruiting  1.500  totems.  That 
figure  will  provide  the  funds  for  going 
ahead  with  the  Trenton  State  program. 
The  Teacher  Corps  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  genuine  federalism.  It  is  a  Fed- 
eral program  which  reUes  on  local  initia- 
tive and  local  control.  RepubUcans  take 
great  pride  to  the  role  they  have  played 
in  prwnoting  this  principle.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple which  anyone  can  be  proud  of  so 
long  as  everyone  involved  lives  up  to 
their  responsibilities. 

But  local  officials  could  not  be  blameo 
for  losing  faith  to  the  principle  if  all  ol 
their  initiative  and  planntog  goes  for 
nought  because  funds  are  not  available 
to  implement  their  program. 

If  we  are  serious  about  genuine  fed- 
eralism, if  we  are  serious  about  providing 
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equal  opportunity  to  our  disadvantaged  Mr.  NELSON.  jp.Prerident.  the  s^or 

SlkU«n?then  I  beUeve  we  must  support  Senator   from  Alaska    t^f-  »a«™Tl. 

MproprUtlons  which  wlU  let  Uiese  pro-  wholsnecessari^rabsent  isgreatiy con-  ^           ^ ^ 

ffMjna  so  ahead  and  will  let  local  (rfBdals  cemed  that  proposed  reductions  to  tne  cnucai  educational  deflcienciea.  And.  unlike 

*ir«*h«i..  nmffnuna  in  advance  funding  of  the  Teacher  Corps  program     other  programs  it  baa  demonatrated  Its  ef- 

wlll  have  serious  adverse  effecto  on  the 


■o  much  praise  from  all  quarters  of  the  na- 
tion as  the  Teacher  Corps.  It  la  widely  haUed 
as  a  potent  weapon  in  fighting  one  of  the 
gravest   problems   existing   m   our   ghettos. 


plan  their  programs  to  advance, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  potot  out  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  trcm  Ohio  that  the 
budget  estimate  submitted  to  the  Senate 
included  far  more  money  than  that  sub- 
mitted to  the  House— $1,560,688,000  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  the  first 
time,  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, for  toclusk>n  to  this  bill.  As  I 
said  earlier  in  the  debate,  that  item  had 
always  been  carried  to  the  supplement- 
al Wll.  There  are  also  items  of  very  large 
amounto  that  were  not  submitted  to  the 
House  but  were  submitted  to  the  Senate. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator  know 
how  many  more  amendments  to  tocrease 
the  spendtog  will  be  offered?  Does  the 
Senator  have  any  idea? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  cannot  give  an  accurate 
figure. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  tide  is  running 
on  high,  and  the  spenders  are  gotog  to 
put  themselves  on  the  crest  and  move  as 
the  flood  goes  on.  I  suppose. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  and 
the  S«iator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  increasing  funds  for  the  Teacher 
Corps  from  $17.3  to  $31.2  milli<wi. 

Because  of  the  low  level  of  funding, 
due  to  our  military  tovolvement  to  South- 
east Asia,  tlie  Teacher  Corps  has  been 
unable  to  respond  to  requests  for  Teacher 
Corps  programs  to  Alaska.  I  am  reliably 
informed. 

The  Teacher  Corps  relies  on  local  to- 
vltaticm  and  participation,  with  up  to 
00  percent  Federal  money. 

We  know  that  nationally  we  have  an 
annual  shortage  of  more  than  170,000 
teachers.  We  know  that  classrooms  are 
overcrowded  and  often  outmoded.  The 
Teacher  Corps  is  buildtog  a  positive  rec- 
(M^  Thcee  who  participate  to  the  pro- 
gram generally  remato.  The  majority 
will  teach  to  areas  deeply  to  need  of  their 
assistance. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  tocrease  this  mod- 
est tocrease  in  funding  which  will  only 
meet  the  administration's  original  re- 
quest and  keep  the  Corps  at  a  modest 
strength  of  1.500. 

The  Teacher  Corps  was  established  by 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  It  pro- 
vides training  to  local  colleges  or  uni- 
versities for  teacher  totems — college 
graduates  toterested  to  teaching  to  pov- 
erty areas.  Corpsmen  are  assigned  to 
poverty  area  schools  at  the  request  of  a 
local  school  system  and  with  mjproval 
of  the  State  education  agency.  They  are 
employed  by  the  school  system  auid  work 
in  teams  headed  by  an  experienced 
teacher. 

Finally,  it  should  be  clear  that  educa- 
tion and  democracy  are  one  and  insepa- 
rable, and  that  education  is  the  first  re- 
sponsibility of  a  free  society.  To  sacri- 
fice the  coming  generation's  opportuni- 
ties to  education  is  a  betrayal  of  every- 
thing that  America  has  stood  for  and 
should  stand  for. 


program.  He  dlwfUBm^  some  of  the  rea- 
sons for  his  concern  to  a  statement  wliich 
he  has  asked  that  I  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion. The  Senator  urges  that  this  body 
provide  the  fuU  funding  of  $31.2  million 
for  the  Teacher  Corps  program  requested 
to  the  President's  budget. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  be 
printed  to  the  Ricoao  at  the  appropriate 
place. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  BAaTtrrr  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  to  the  Record,  as  follows: 
RjcDticTXON  nt  Ptjndino  Covld  Knx 
TaacHR  Corf 
Mr.  BAaTLXTT.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  beginning 
to  seem  that  each  year  we  can  look  forward 
to  the  eruption  of  the  Nation's  ghettos.  The 
desperate,  frustrated  voices  of  people  bo  long 
neglected  cry  out  for  attention.  And  atten- 
tion they  do  get.  Unfortunately  It  has  come 
more  In  the  nature  of  repressive  measures 
than  constructive  efforts  to  redress  the  legit- 
imate grievances  of  the  poor  and  oppressed. 
Perhaps  we  In  the  Congress  can  take  some 
pride  In  the  fact  that  we  have  heard  the 
cry  of  our  gbettoa'  denizens  and  have  an- 
swered that  call  with  new  laws  and  new 
programs.  The  90th  Congress  probably  will  be 
distinguished  for  the  social  legislation  it  has 
enacted,  and  each  new  enactment  has 
brought  renewed  hope  that  at  least  some- 
thing Is  going  to  be  done  to  redress  the 
grievances  of  our  poor  and  oppressed  citizens. 
Just  at  the  point  that  we  begin  to  transfer 
programs  from  paper  to  action,  however, 
they  have  crashed  to  the  ground  In  resound- 
ing faUure.  The  problem  has  been  a  familiar 
one:   no  funding  or  Inadequate  funding. 

We  are  about  to  witness  a  repetition  of  this 
distressingly  familiar  story  in  the  HSW  ap- 
propriations bill  now  under  consideration. 
In  the  name  of  economy  we  have  embarked 
upon  the  systematic  reduction  of  the  money 
to  be  provided  for  critical  programs  weU 
below  the  President's  budget  estimates.  In 
the  case  of  appropriations  for  one  of  those 
programs,  the  Teacher  Corps,  the  funding 
recommended  both  In  the  House  and  Senate 
are  so  far  below  those  estUnates  as  to  signal 
serious  trouble  for  the  program  throughout 
the  nation. 

The  figures  are  appalling,  Mr.  President. 
When  we  paased  this  legislation  in  1965,  It 
was  our  considered  judgment  that  $46  mil- 
lion would  be  needed  to  fund  the  Teacher 
Carps  program  adequately  In  fiscal  1969. 
Keeping  in  mind  its  commitment  to  econ- 
omize In  all  areaa  of  federal  spending,  the 
Administration  requested  only  $31.2  million. 
The  bill  which  paased  the  House  reduced  this 
amount  to  $16  million.  Here  In  the  Senate 
we  are  being  asked  to  appropriate  only  $17.3 
million  for  the  Teacher  Corps  program,  an 
Increase  of  only  $2.3  million  over  the  amount 
passed  by  the  House  and  only  slightly  more 
than  half  of  the  amount  requested  by  the 
Administration. 

If  nothing  else.  It  Is  perfectly  obvious,  Mr. 
President,  that  you  cannot  do  with  half  as 
much  money  what  could  be  done  if  the  full 
amount  were  available.  One  of  two  things 
Is  likely  to  happen.  Either  available  funds 
will  be  stretched  to  provide  training  for  as 
many  teachers  as  possible,  risking  impair- 
ment of  the  quality  of  training  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  those  trained,  or  quality  is  re- 
tained and  the  number  of  teachers  trained 
reduced  proportionately.  Either  course,  in 
my  opinion,  would  be  a  disaster. 

Pew  new  federal  programs  have  occasioned 


fectlveness.  Two  years  of  experience  with 
the  program  have  shown  that  it  is  not  Just 
a  grand  idea  on  paper  but  that  It  does  work. 
It  has  already  brought  Into  the  gbettoa, 
young  people  Interested  In  the  problema 
which  make  learning  dUBcult  there,  trained 
in  the  techniques  for  tackling  those  prob- 
lems, and  anxious  to  do  all  they  can  to  help 
remedy  the  situation.  It  is,  of  course,  much 
too  early  to  measure  its  effects  in  terms  of 
Impact  on  ghetto  children,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  program  Is  b^ng  well 
received. 

I^.  President.  I  think  It  Is  past  time  that 
we  address  ourselves  to  those  things  which 
cause  the  periodic  explosions  of  the  ghettos. 
Repressive  measures  can  certainly  be  mus- 
tered in  sufficient  force  to  put  down  rlota 
when  they  occur.  It  Is  unlikely  that  they 
will  be  any  more  effective  In  preventing  riots 
than  the  death  penalty  has  been  in  deter- 
ring capital  crimes.  Continuing  to  smoulder 
in  the  aftermath  of  any  civil  insurrection 
are  embers  which  will  Ignite  again  and  again. 
It  Is  to  causes  that  we  must  address  our- 
selves. The  Teacher  Corps  program  does  Just 
that. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
not  only  Important  but  urgent  that  we  vote 
to  provide  appropriations  for  the  Teacher 
Corps  at  least  equal  to  the  $31.2  million  re- 
quested in  the  President's  budget.  To  do 
otherwise  would  be  to  vote  for  an  Illusory  and 
harmful  economy. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
matoder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sto. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  MORSE  and  Mr.  SCOTT  moved  to 
lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMKiroiCKNT   NO.    SSS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  (No.  936)  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  14,  lines  17  and  18,  in  lieu  of 
$1,123,127,000"  insert  "$1,200,000,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  to  him- 
self? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  is  necessary.  I  believe  I 
can  explain  tlie  amendment  very  briefly. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  is  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Brooke.  Case.  Clark,  Metcalf,  Mondale. 
RiBicoFF.  and  Young  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  that  the  Senator  to- 
clude  my  name  on  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  HART.  I  am  leligbted  that  the 
Senator  who  underaands  the  subject 
more  thoroughly  than  any  of  us,  thedla- 
tlngulshed  senior  Serator  from  Oregon, 
would  join  UB.  It  mak  »  a  very  great  dtf- 
ferenoe  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  this  i  b  an  attempt  to  get 
the  Senate  out  of  ths  vise  of  two  con- 
flicting commltmenti.  There  had  been 
proposed  by  the  Senal  s  committee  an  ap- 
propriation for  title  [  of  $1,123,000,000. 
This  amount  is  abou  $77  million  below 
the  1969  budget  requ  ist. 

Yesterday  the  man  iger  of  the  bill,  the 
able  senior  Senator  f  rom  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  offered  an  ame ndment,  which  was 
agreed  to,  which  plelged  that  no  State 
win  get  less  than  11  lO  percent  of  1968 
funding.  The  figure  ol  $1,123,000,000  sim- 
ply Is  not  sufficient  U  fulfill  that  pledge. 
The  amendment  tl  at  is  now  pending 
would  add  the  $77  mU  lion  needed  to  fund 
the  Hill  amendment.  Without  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  alio  ments  for  each  of 
the  States  could  only  je  about  90  percent 
of  the  10188  funding. 

Tfils  unendment  nub  proposed  long 
before  the  action  on  t  tie  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday.  It  waj  conceived  first  as 
a  counter  measure  U  the  cut  the  House 
made  of  $127  mlUioc  in  title  I  fimdlng. 
Those  of  us  who  have  offered  the 
amendment  are  conv  need  that  this  title 
I  program  is  too  vital  and  too  essential  to 
bear  any  cutback  or  any  whittling  from 
the  existing  level.  It  s  our  view  that  the 
action  the  Senate  to  )k  yesterday  pledg- 
ing that  no  State  woii  Id  get  less  next  year 
than  this  year  addi  new  force  to  the 
argimients  for  full  fu  idlng. 

None  of  us  would  a  -gue  that  any  single 
aspect  in  the  educational  effort  can 
reverse  the  deterlori  tlon  and  the  prob- 
lems that  have  dev«  loped  over  genera- 
tions of  failures  to  i  leet  the  needs:  but 
any  one  of  us  who  has  reviewed,  even 
superficially,  the  ma  tnlflcent  annual  re- 
port of  title  I  preps  red  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Edu  :»tion,  and  Welfare 
and  Issued  by  the  Office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, entiUed  "Titfle  I— Year  Two"  Is 
persuaded  that  unless  the  effort  con- 
tained in  title  I  fiuiilng,  which  we  are 
now  debating.  Is  mail  itained,  we  will  have 
one  terrible  time  lii  persuading  those 
areas  In  this  country,  which  we  have 
acknowledged  to  be  i  i  need  of  extra  help, 
that  we  have  gottei  the  message,  that 
we  are  sincere,  and  that  we  intend  to 
stay  with  our  commi  ment  to  upgrade  all 
elements  of  our  socle  y,  and  acknowledge 
there  are  some  peru  ns  entitled  to  more 
help  than  others.  Th  s  Is  not  an  oversim- 
pliflcation  of  the  cas !.  This  Is  the  "meat 
and  potatoes"  of  the  argument 

I  do  hope  we  will  1  y  explicit  provision 
for  the  additional  money  make  it  pos- 
sible to  deUver  on  tie  proposition  that 
this  year  we  do  not  reduce  the  level  of 
the  effort  from  the  iresent  year,  either 
the  percentage  across  the  board  or  by 
dumping  900,000  oi  1,000,000  children 
from  the  program. 

I  do  hope  the  Sen  ite  will  support  the 
amendment. 

Perhaps  the  Seniitor  from  Alabama 
would  comment  w  th  respect  to  the 
measure. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  HART.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  tmderstand  the  amend- 
ment would  give  the  schools  practically 
the  same  amount  of  money  for  this  fiscal 
year  as  in  the  past  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WTT.T.  Under  the  circumstances  I 
do  not  object  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Ur.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  Senator  that  I  am  very  grati- 
fied that  he  did  what  he  did.  I  tried 
in  committee  and  finally  had  to  settle  in 
committee  for  an  Increase  of  $60  million. 
The  Senator  is  now  adding  the  amount 
to  that  which  Is  required  by  the  budget. 

I  nevef  could  have  gotten  the  $50  mil- 
lion without  the  help  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama,  as  he  Is 
now  helping  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
This  Is  typical  of  his  devotion  to  the 
great  Federal  compromise  which  has  re- 
sulted in  bringing  aid  to  many  children, 
without  regard  to  where  they  study  and 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  creed. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  privilege  of 
joining  the  Senator  from  Michigan  in 
sponsoring  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  All  of  us  who  offered  the 
amendment  are  delighted  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  joins  us  in  cospon- 
sorlng  it.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabsuna  in  com- 
mittee did  persuade  the  addition  of  $50 
million  to  forestall  in  some  measure  the 
harm  that  would  have  fiowed  from  the 
House  cut. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  3  minutes? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  for  his  wis- 
dom and  foresight  in  offering  the 
amendment  to  provide  restoration  of 
funds  to  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out.  his 
amendment  is  essential  merely  to  restore 
the  budget  level  recommended  by  the 
President,  which  in  turn  Is  the  minimum 
amount  needed  to  assure  all  States  that 
their  allocations  will  not  be  reduced  in 
the  current  year  below  the  amount  re- 
ceived In  fiscal  year  1968.  School  popu- 
lations are  up  and  costs  are  up.  Yet  we 
are  asking  only  what  we  spent  in  1968 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children  in  this 
coimtry.  That  is  the  least  that  we  as  a 
Congress  can  do  if  we  are  to  keep  our 
promises  to  the  schoolchildren  of  the 
Nation.  It  would  be  unfortunate,  indeed, 
if  we  selected  the  children  of  the  poor 
as  the  ones  to  be  the  victims  of  a  bro- 
ken promise.  They  are  the  ones  who  will 
suffer  if  we  do  not  guarantee  as  much 
as  we  spent  in  1968.  For  these  children, 
education  Is  salvation,  and  on  the  other 
hand  we  know  that  their  failure  in 
school  will  result  in  wasted  lives  with 
all  the  social  ills  which  accompany  pov- 
erty If  we  do  not  provide  adequate  re- 
sources for  education. 

I  wish  to  cite  also  the  record  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  Its  legislative  recommenda- 


tions which  have  been  enacted  into  law 
for  formula  authorizations  which  would 
permit  this  great  program  to  achieve  its 
purpose.  The  formula  which  we  as  a  Con- 
gress have  enacted  Into  law  would  au- 
thorize this  year  $2.7  billion  for  title  I. 
The  committee  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair  has  repeatedly  recommended  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress  fully  fund 
the  authorizations  in  the  law.  We  all 
recognize  that  this  has  not  been  possible 
for  the  past  3  years  because  of  the  grow- 
ing costs  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Personally, 
I  am  greatly  saddened  that  we  have  sac- 
rificed the  educational  needs  of  poor 
children  to  this  costly  enterprise  in  Viet- 
nam, but  that  is  not  the  issue  in  our 
consideration  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. We  are  concerned  here  only  of  the 
amounts  pr<HX)sed  by  the  President  in 
his  budget,  which  represents  only  one- 
half  of  the  amount  that  the  Congress 
has  authorized.  We  must  leave  for  an- 
other day  and  another  year  the  question 
of  full  funding  of  the  formula. 

I  support  the  Senator's  amendment 
wholeheartedly.  I  further  caution  the 
Senate  against  any  further  tinkering 
with  the  appropriation  language  which 
has  as  its  purpose  ihe  cushioning  of  a  re- 
duction for  all  the  States  and  all  the 
schools  to  something  like  90  percent  of 
the  allotments  of  last  year. 

The  President's  budget  barely  provides 
the  schools  with  the  same  amounts  they 
have  received  in  fiscal  year  1968  and, 
therefore,  does  not  recognize  the  contin- 
uing cost  increases,  such  as  teacher  sal- 
ary raises,  which  add  at  least  5  percent 
to  the  expenses  of  the  schools.  There  is 
no  basis  for  cutting  the  amounts  below 
last  year  by  any  percentage — other  than 
the  false  and  reckless  economy  which 
the  House  has  initiated. 

Let  us  not  shortchange  the  children 
of  poverty  again  by  a  sleight-of-hand 
procedure  in  the  appropriation  process 
which  appears  to  be  applying  "harmless 
cuts"  to  all  States  and  to  all  schools.  The 
schools  need  more,  not  less,  than  they 
received  last  year,  and  we  as  a  Congress 
should  measure  up  to  that  responsibility. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  his  foresight  and  statesmanship  In 
offering  the  amendment  which  seeks  to 
accomplish  one  main  objective,  and  that 
is  to  see  to  it  that  the  poor  children  In 
the  poor  areas  of  this  country  are  not 
denied  the  educational  resources  they 
must  have  if  we  are  ever  going  to  lift 
them  up  to  the  bright  hope  of  full  and 
splendid  citizenship  in  this  Republic. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  stated  the  case  most  effectively. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill]  for  his  expressions  of  support. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  increasing 
the  funds  for  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Title  I  has  alerted  America  to  the  edu- 
cation problems  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren and  evidence  Is  a  realization  that 
special  efforts  are  needed  to  overcome 
the  educational  disadvantages  of  these 
children.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  has  been  a  popular  pro- 
gram in  California.  Last  year  imder  title 
I  the  State  of  California  received  over 
$74  million  that  aided  370.000  children 
in  940  school  districts.  Concern  over  in- 


adequate funding,  while  shared  by  edu- 
cators throughout  California,  was  par- 
ticularly great  among  superintendents 
of  the  cities  In  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  are  aware  of 
the  problems  of  our  cities.  As  I  have 
stated,  70  percent  of  the  students  from 
slum  schools  in  our  Nation's  15  largest 
cities  failed  to  grad\iate  from  high 
school.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  I  have  authored  and  sup- 
ported various  programs  to  reverse  these 
statistics.  I  supported  and  continue  to 
support  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

I  share  however,  the  Impatience  of 
many  Members  of  the  Congress  over  in- 
adequate evaluation  data.  There  are 
other  problems  with  the  program,  for 
example,  there  Is  evidence  that  too  many 
of  the  school  districts,  instead  of  concen- 
trating resources,  are  spreading  the 
funds  too  thinly  and  thus  falling  to  have 
the  maximum  Impact  that  a  concen- 
trated effort  might  produce.  The  State 
of  California  In  their  title  I  report  out- 
lines the  progress  under  the  program  In 
California  as  follows: 

Relatively  few  school  dUtrtcto  reported 
average  gains  of  less  than  a  month  for  every 
month  of  Instruction,  while  In  some  districts 
the  average  was  almost  3  years'  gain  during 
the  year. 

■In  rare  Instances,  the  growth  exceeded 
four  years  In  special  tutorial  programs  with 
highly  Individualized  Instruction." 

Out  of  1.050  Title  I  projects  In  CaUfomla. 
83.1  per  cent  showed  progress  that  exceeded 
previous  performance. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  is  an  Important  and  needed  pro- 
gram. It  Is  the  vehicle  that  is  helping  to 
carry  education  opportunities  to  the 
disadvantaged.  Federally  funded,  but 
locally  and  State  operated,  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  has 
great  long-run  potential  in  helping  to 
solve  our  poverty  and  many  other  social 
problems.  I  beUeve  that  the  Senate 
should  fund  the  program  at  the  budget 
request. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  add  my  hearty  endorsement  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Michigan. 
This  amendment  would  provide  only  an 
additional  $76  million  above  the  amount 
contained  in  the  Senate  committee  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

To  provide  anything  less  than  the  $1.2 
billion  requested  for  title  I  would  Infiict 
additional  penalties  upon  the  millions  of 
educationally  deprived  children  who 
have  already  been  severely  handicapped 
by  virtue  of  the  limited  environments  to 
which  they  have  been  exposed. 

Over  the  past  3  years  of  title  I  opera- 
tion, nearly  17,000  school  districts  have 
established  programs  which  provide 
special  services  for  approximately  9  mil- 
lion disadvantaged  boys  and  girls.  Ex- 
perience to  date  has  shown  that  more— 
not  less — effort  is  required  If  the  job  Is 
to  be  done  adequately.  A  reduction  of 
$76  million  from  the  requested  amount 
would  dilute  the  local  effort  and  un- 
doubtedly reduce  the  quaUty  of  the  re- 
sults to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the 
funding  reduction  would  indicate. 


"nUe  I  is  designed  to  provide  special 
services  to  children  of  poverty  wherever 
they  may  be.  It  not  only  benefits  the  de- 
prived children  In  the  limerclty  slums 
but  those  in  rural  areas  as  well.  One 
example  of  the  latter  category  Includes 
the  American  Indian  children  attending 
public  schools.  These  children  are  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  culturally  isolated 
groups  In  the  Nation  and  generally  at- 
tend schools  that  have  very  limited 
resources. 

Mr.  President,  Oklahoma  universities 
and  colleges  long  have  produced  many 
teachers  well  trained  to  work  with  chil- 
dren who  have  handicaps  in  such  areas 
as  speech  and  reading.  Then  we  have 
watched  these  teachers  leave  the  State, 
going  to  richer  school  districts  elsewhere. 
Only  since  programs  such  as  those  sup- 
ported by  title  I  have  been  started  have 
a  significant  number  of  these  specialists 
been  employed  in  our  rural  areas  where 
so  many  of  our  educationally  deprive* 
children  live. 

This  legislation  must  be  considered  as 
a  long-range  effort  designed  to  upgrade 
student  achievement  and  ultimately  re- 
turn them  to  their  grade  level.  It  will 
reduce  the  school  dropout  rate  and  pro- 
vide the  educational  background  neces- 
sary for  employment.  By  increasing  the 
number  of  young  people  who  become  con- 
tributing members  of  society  and  reduc- 
ing the  niunbers  who  are  relegated  to  the 
welfare  rolls  or  institutionalized  for  de- 
linquency or  criminal  acts,  the  ultimate 
result  would  be  a  significant  economic 
gain  for  the  country.  Accordingly,  It  is 
my  opinion  that  this  program  should  not 
be  crippled  in  its  tofancy  by  appropriat- 
ing anything  less  that  the  requested 
amount. 

The  pending  amendment  Is  worthy  of 
our  support.  I  hope  that  It  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port this  amendment  to  restore  the  full 
funding  requested  by  the  administration 
for  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act.  I  support  this  amend- 
ment even  though  it  makes  absolutely 
no  difference  in  the  amount  of  funds 
which  will  be  available  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  poverty  In  my 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

Although  the  $50  million  restored  by 
the  Senate  Apprwriations  Committee 
has  already  increased  the  funds  avail- 
able to  New  Jersey  schools  to  the  level 
which  would  be  reached  under  this 
amendment,  I  also  am  concerned  about 
economically  deprived  children  in  20 
other  States  which  would  be  affected  by 
this  amendment. 

One  of  the  highest  priorities  in  the 
Nation  today  is  meaningful  education  for 
those  children  who  stand  no  chance  of 
escaping  from  their  poverty  environment 
imless  their  educational  needs  are  met. 
Congress  recognized  these  needs  when 
it  authorized  over  $2  billion  to  supple- 
ment si>eclal  programs  for  children  from 
low-income  fsunllles  to  help  overcome 
their  educational  and  cultural  deficien- 
cies. But  the  administration  did  not  re- 
quest the  full  amount  of  the  authoriza- 
tion. It  requested  only  a  little  over  $1.5 
billion.  And  now  Congress  Is  proposing. 
In  the  name  of  economy,  to  reduce  this 
even  further. 


But  this  is  false  economy.  If  we  do  not 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  children 
of  poverty  today,  they  will  never  become 
self-supporting  and  contributing  mem- 
bers of  our  future  society. 

As  I  said,  this  amendment  would  make 
no  difference  in  the  funds  available  to 
schools  in  my  State  in  the  next  year. 
But  no  State,  like  no  man,  is  an  Island. 
And  what  we  do  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  the  children  of  poverty  any- 
where in  this  country  today,  certainly 
will  have  a  bearing  on  the  tax  burden 
New  Jersey  residents  and  residents  of  all 
other  States  will  have  to  pay  In  the 
future. 

We  in  New  Jersey  are  haroy  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  on  which  I 
am  privileged  to  serve,  has  seen  fit  to 
recognize  the  needs  of  schools  in  our 
State.  But  we  also  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  demonstrate  that  it  is  aware  of  the 
high  priority  education  deserves  In  all 
areas  of  our  country. 

I  urge  you  to  accept  this  amendment. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Presldwit,  as  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  Senator  Hart's  amend- 
ment, I  urge  the  Senate  to  restore  the 
full  amount  proposed  in  the  President's 
budget  for  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act. 

The  President  requested  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1.2  billion  for  this  purpose. 

The  House  cut  the  estimate  by  $127 
million.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  restored  $50  million  of 
the  cut.  The  amendment  under  con- 
sideration will  increase  the  Senate  ap- 
propriation bUl  by  $76  million.  It  will 
provide  no  funds  above  the  sunount  of 
$1.2  billion  requested  for  the  title  I  pro- 
gram. This  sum  is  approximately  the 
same  as  that  appropriated  for  the  1968 
fiscal  year. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  pass- 
age of  this  amendment  will  not  mean  a 
windfall  for  school  districts  that  are 
providing  special  programs  for  millions 
of  educationally  deprived  children  from 
low-income  families.  But  it  will  help 
the  17,000  school  districts  that  receive 
funds  from  title  I  to  maintain  the  en- 
riched programs  which  have  helped  some 
9  miUion  children  from  poverty  homes 
to  overcome  their  educational  and  cul- 
tural disadvantages. 

In  my  State  of  Connecticut  for  ex- 
ample, some  40,000  children  participated 
in  title  I  programs  during  the  past  school 
year.  Remedial  instruction,  summer  ac- 
tivities and  tutorial  help  are  important 
aspects  of  these  programs  that  are  giving 
disadvantaged  youngsters  the  extra  boost 
which  encourages  many  to  stay  in  school 
when  they  might  have  dropped  out.  Still 
others  will  have  the  background  prepara- 
tion— and  the  will — to  go  on  to  advanced 
training  and  education. 

Last  year  Connecticut  received  $9,212,- 
813  for  title  I  programs.  This  year.  If  the 
amendment  we  are  discussing  passes, 
Connecticut  wiU  receive  $9,326,709.  But 
If  this  amendment  is  not  passed,  Con- 
necticut will  receive  $916,818  less  than 
expected.  This  figure  represents  almost 
a  million  dollars  of  badly  needed  educa- 
tional services  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. 

Surely  we  cannot  neglect  the  children 
of  Connecticut — or  the  children  of  any 
other  State  in  our  Nation. 
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Yet    this  win  bi  the  f**^'  **  *^ 
amendment  under   jonalderation  is  m* 

*'^'  letter  to  thd  "Wertntendente  of 
schools  in  Connectii  >ut.  Williwn  J.  Sw- 
ders.  the  SUte  ooomlsslwier  of  educa- 
SS  wrote  that  a  cut  »n  tlUe  I  fund, 
would  mean  that  mi  ny  deprived  chUdwffl 
could  not  be  Incluled  In  these  «)e<dai 
programs  because  o  a  shortage  of  fundi^ 

Let  us  remember  that  when  we  invest 
in  American  educat  Urn.  we  "*  •«™^ 
what  our  country  <  an  be  in  the  future. 

When  we  Invert  In  the  education  of 
disadvantaged  elementary  ««<*  "«»°^- 
ary  school  chlldrei .  we  are  saying  that 
there  is  bright  hop  s  and  promise  for  the 
future.  We  are  showing  in  a  concrete 
way  that  we  meai  what  we  say.  For 
surely  each  of  us  hi  s  said  that  the  goal  of 

American  educatloa  is  to  give  to  every 
child  the  best  edu  »Uon  that  he  is  ca- 
oable  of  absorbing.  ^  ^ 

Every  child  In  cur  Nation  must  have 
the  opbortunlty  U<  fulfUl  his  potential. 
And  wfelever  his  potential  may  be.  the 
child  must  be  giv«  n  the  kind  of  «^ca^ 
tlon  that  will  dev«  iop  him— even  stretch 
him— to  the  fulles  .  ^  ^  ,.  ...  „^ 
Youngsters  who  had  had  limited  ad- 
vantages need  adc  lUonal  help.  MW  ^ 
the  schools  atteni  ed  by  these  chUdroi 
do  more  than  Uiich.  They  mind  the 
young— they  open  up  the  windows  of  his 
house— they  chaUenge  his  horizon. 

We  must  make  sure  that  they  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  , . 

We  must  see  th  »t  help  to  our  schools 
with  large  numters  of  disadvantaged 
chUdren  will  contl  nue— for  the  future  of 
our  young  people  and  the  health  of  our 

We  must  pass  he  amendment  under 
consideration  in  order  to  guarantee  a 
continuation  of  ti  ile  I  programs  at  their 
authorized  level. 

I  urge  my  ooUen  gues  to  keep  faith  with 
the  children  of  Ar  lerlca  by  voting  for  this 

amendment.  ,  ^     .    .,.,_ 

Mr   RANDOU  H.  Mr.  President,  title 
I  of  the  Elemente  ry  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  has  proved  to  be  of^gnlfl- 
cant  value  in  ove  rcwnlng  the  barriers  to 
learning  of  our  children  reared  to  a 
cultvirally  deprlv  sd  environment.  It  has 
been  directed  Uward  helping  chUdren 
whose  education!  1  achievement  Is  below 
the  norm,  includ  ng  those  with  physical, 
mental,  or  emot  onal  handicaps.  Since 
the  enactment  o    this  legislation,  oooa- 
munications  haie  been  received  from 
the  educational  1  saders  in  my  Stote  doc- 
umenting the  effi  scUveness  of  these  pro- 
grams. . 
Mr.  President.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  our  CO  league  from  Michigan 
[Mr   Hart]  to  rsstore  the  full  amount 
proposed  in  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest for  tiUe  I  at  ESEA.  Although  the 
Senate  Approprations  Committee  has 
recOTunended    tie    restoration    of    $60 
mllUon  of  the  $127  million  cut  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  this  is  not 
enough. 

I  am  fully  awi  ire  of  the  necessity  for 
trimming  the  Pideral  budget.  However. 
I  am  cognizant  a  Iso  of  the  critical  needs 
of  our  disadvant  iged  chUdren.  We  must 
not  compromise  iie  future  of  America's 
children.  We  ha^e  authorized  programs 
for  all  age  groups  in  our  endeavors  to 
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eliminate  poverty.  But  none  is  more  vital 
than  those  which  emphasise  the  young 

of  school  age.  It  is  now  thaVS?''t»^i? 
developing  the  base  around  which  their 
entire  Uves  will  revolve. 

Education  cannot  be  limited  to  those 
areas  or  those  families  which  can  afford 
the  comprehensive  and  ppogre^ve 
school  system  and  Uie  special  education 
facility.  Education  is  *  vital  key  to  the 
future  development  of  our  society.  It  is 
the  key  to  the  development  of  the  po- 
tential and  capabilities  of  our  young 
people.  These  are  the  vulnerable  yws. 
There  Is  not  provision  for  delay.  Op- 
portunity lost  in  this  period  of  learnt?* 
can  never  be  completely  recovered^^The 
funds  expended  will  be  an  InvMtment 
which  will  mean  significant  savings  In 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  wiU  accept  this  amendm«\t. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back  on  the  amend- 
ment. ,       i.     *».« 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVmS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  adopted  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HART  and  Mr.  MORSE  moved 
to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  ,       _, 

Mr  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Lkgislauv*  Clksk.  On 
page  84.  line  22.  strike  section  411  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Nothing  in  thla  Act  shall  be  con«true<l  to 
prohibit  any  Institution  of  higher  education 
frotn  refusing  to  award,  continue,  or  extend 
any  financial  assistance  to  any  Individual 
because  of  any  misconduct  which  In  Its 
judgment  bears  adversely  on  his  fltneas  for 
such  assistance. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes.      

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes.  ^    ,. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  amendment 
which  Is  before  the  Senate  and  should 
like  to  read  the  amendment.  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  Is  in  the  Cham- 
ber because  he  really  is  the  leader  in  this 
particular  situation,  as  he  is  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  in 
the  Senate. 

The  amendment  would  substitute  for 
section  411  of  the  bUl.  which  Is  legisla- 
tion, but  not  subject  to  a  point  of  order, 
because  it  comes  over  from  the  House- 
remember  our  rules— so  that  we  can  act 
on  it  without  suspending  the  rule. 

Section  411  now  in  the  bill  reads  as 
follows: 

No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide  a  loan, 
guarantee  of  a  loan  or  a  grant  to  any  appli- 
cant Who  has  been  convicted  by  any  court 
of  general  JurlsdlcUon  of  any  crime  which 
involves  the  use  of  or  the  assistance  to  Others 
m  the  use  of  force,  trespass  or  the  seizure 


of  property  under  control  of  an  InstltuUon 
of  higher  educatton  to  prevent  officials  or 
studento  at  such  an  institution  from  engag- 
ing in  their  duties  or  pursuing  their  studies. 

I  would  propose  to  substitute  for  that 
the  very  same  provision  that  the  Senate 
has  Included  In  the  higher  education  bUl, 
which  is  now  In  conference,  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregwi  as  a  conferee — and 
I  am  a  conferee  also— so  that  the  ap- 
propriations "legislation"— because  that 
Is  what  it  is— would  be  put  in  the  same 
posture  as  the  higher  education  bill. 

\91^t  we  included  in  the  higher  educa- 
tion bill  was  the  following: 

Nothing  m  thU  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
DTOhlblt  any  Institution  of  higher  education 
from  refurtng  to  award,  continue,  or  e«^n<» 
any  flnancUl  assistance  to  any  Individual 
because  of  any  misconduct  which  In  Its  Judg- 
ment bears  adversely  on  his  fitness  for  such 
assistance. 

Mr  President,  the  essential  difference 
between  these  two  legislative  provisions 
is  the  following:  The  provision  which  the 
committee  has  brought  to  the  floor  Is  a 
mandatory  prohibition  where  there  has 
been  a  conviction  of  any  crime,  end  I 
quote:  "which  involves  the  use  of  or  the 
assistance  to  others  in  the  use  of  force, 
trespass,  or  the  seizure  of  property"— 
whereas  the  provision  which  we  would 
substitute  would  give  the  authority  to 
deny  such  a  benefit  to  a  student  to  the 
Institution  itself.  _.  „  .^  . 

The  real  question  is:  Shall  It  be  man- 
datorily ordered  by  law  under  the  ap- 
propriations bill,  or  shall  it  be  within  the 
discretion  of  the  institution  itself? 

I  believe — and  that  is  the  way  I  voted 
in  respect  of  the  legislative  authorization 
which  is  in  conference,  and  that  is  the 
way  I  believe  this  provision  ought  to 
read,  too— that  It  should  be  left  to  the 
Institution.  ^^_ 

I  say  that  for  two  reasons.  With  re- 
spect to  this  whole  argiunent  relating  to 
violence  by  students,  we  in  New  York 
had  an  actual  takeover  at  Columbia 
University,  an  occupation,  as  it  were,  by 
dissident  students,  who  did  massive 
damage  and  who  finally  had  to  be 
cleared  out  by  massive  action.  So  I  hope 
Senators  will  Judge  what  I  have  to  say 
in  light  of  the  fact  that,  as  a  poUtician 
nmning  for  reelection.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  soft  about  this;  I  want  to  be  realistic 
about  It.  ^  ^  ,  . 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  complain 
about  is  that  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing have  lost  their  authority;  that  they 
are  defied;  that  the  president  of  a  uni- 
versity is  defied;  that  the  dean  of  a  col- 
lege is  locked  In  his  office;  that  students 
have  lost  their  respect  for  authority.  It 
is  my  argument  that  youth  loses  more 
respect  for  institutions  when  there  is 
a  mandatory  requirement  by  the  United 
States  of  the  kind  that  is  contahied  in 
this  bill.  Rather  than  gain  their  respect 
for  law,  such  a  provision  loses  respect  for 
law.  because  we  are  obviously  taking 
away  our  confidence  in  the  institution. 
to  wit.  the  college  or  university  in  which 
we  wish  the  youth,  himself,  to  have 
confidence. 

The  end  result  will  be  the  same.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  any  college  or  uni- 
versity will  make  any  of  the  funds  avail- 
able, if  it  can  by  law  refuse  to  do  so, 
when  a  student  has  been  convicted  by 
any  court  of  general  jurisdiction  of  any 


crime  which  Involves  the  use  of  or  assist- 
ing others  In  the  use  of  force,  trespass, 
or  selsure  of  property. 

So  the  result.  In  my  judgment,  will  be 
precisely  the  same,  but  we  will  be  sus- 
taining the  authority  of  a  college  or  uni- 
versity—critically Important  at  this 
time — and  serving  our  Interest  very  much 
better  than  by  a  mandate  from  on  high 
which  takes  away  that  authority. 

That  is  the  difference  between  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  which  handles 
a  thousand  matters  and  is  not  skilled  In 
the  problems  of  higher  education,  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  headed 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRSBl.  of  which  I  am  tiie  ranking 
minority  member,  which  deals  with  edu- 
cation Itself. 

So  the  difference  is  between  those  who 
work  with  the  subject  and  those  who 
sort  of  come  new  to  it  and.  very  under- 
standably, say  here.  "We  are  not  going 
to  lend  money  or  credit  to  be  used  by  a 
student  who  is  a  rioter  or  is  trespassing 
or  rioting  on  school  property." 

The  other  question  involved — and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  remotely  as  Important  as 
the  first  question— is  its  fiexibillty.  As  a 
lawyer  I  pointed  out  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  section  411  could  be 
read  so  that  If  a  young  man  engaged  In  a 
"panty  raid"  In  a  college  or  university, 
which  also  involved  the  use  of  force,  tres- 
pass, or  the  seizure  of  property,  and  which 
could  be  big  enough  and  widespread 
enough,  and  often  is.  to  interfere  with 
the  operations  of  the  university  or  col- 
lege, or,  as  this  provision  says,  to  prevent 
oCQcials  or  students  from  engaging  in 
their  studies  or  pursuing  their  studies, 
the  mandate  would  be  that  that  kind  of 
young  man  would  be  deprived  of  any 
ben«Bts  under  the  law. 

Most  American  people  would  laugh  at 
that  as  being  a  basis  for  any  such  denial. 
So  I  think,  preponderantly  for  the 
reason  of  strengthening  the  hands  of 
institutions  themselves,  and  secondly,  in 
the  interest  of  not  blasting  young  lives 
because  of  some  breach  which  is  not  con- 
sidered on  an  individual  basis,  we  would 
be  advised  not  to  have  this  provision 
stand  as  It  is  in  the  bill,  but  change  it 
in  accordance  with  the  amendment  I 
have  pending. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRSEl  may  have  other  advice  or  some 
other  Idea  on  this  matter,  which  I  shall 
view  with  the  highest  respect,  but  I  think 
the  principle  which  is  involved  is  very 
clear:  Shall  we  delegate  this  responsibil- 
ity to  the  institution  involved,  to  wit.  the 
college  or  university,  or  shall  we  make 
It  mandatory  on  the  part  of  the  top  com- 
mand in  the  Federal  Government? 

One  further  word  before  I  am  through. 
It  used  to  be  popularly  supposed  that 
we  had  to  get  tough,  and  the  fact  that 
one  was  tough  was  likely  to  be  the  most 
salutary  way  to  end  violence  and  dis- 
order, student  riots,  or  any  kind  of  riots. 
We  have  seen  that  this  is  not  univer- 
sally true.  I  may  mention  that  Mayor 
Stokes,  in  Cleveland,  instead  of  sending 
in  troops  or  poUce,  sent  in  a  lot  of  people 
to  talk  to  the  rioters.  That  does  not 
always  work.  I  am  the  first  to  agree  that 
very  often  police  and  troops  must  be  sent 
in  and  that  nothing  else  will  do.  But  it 
Indicates  that  sheer  physical  force  is  not 


necessarily  the  best  answer,  and  also  It 
Is  always  subject  to  overreaching.  That 
Is  one  of  the  big  arguments  about  Chica- 
go—that It  was  not  handled  wisely  or  in- 
telllgentiy.  even  the  use  of  force. 

Therefore.  I  am  not  proposing  a  soft 
amendment.  I  am  proposing  a  practical 
amendment.  The  practicality  of  the 
amendment  Is  to  localize  responsibility 
and  to  put  It  in  the  hands  of  the  very 
Interests  whoae  authority  we  are  seeking 
to  build  up.  and  not  tear  down.  The  best 
method  Is  by  the  approach  I  have  pro- 
posed in  my  amendment,  rather  than  by 
the  mandatory  dictate  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  bill  at  present. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  Items — 
If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama— which  I  have  al- 
ready discussed  with  him,  and  which  I 
thought  would  go  Into  the  committee  re- 
port but  did  not  appear  in  that  refwrt. 
Provided  ttiat  we  can  get  the  matter 
clarified  here,  I  see  nothing  lost  of  that 
account,  but  I  feel  that  those  items  de- 
serve clarification. 

First,  when  we  were  discussing  in  com- 
mittee certain  aspects  of  what  could  be 
done  about  poverty,  we  also  discussed 
the  concept  of  what  could  be  done  for 
the  small  business  community  in  the 
slums.  These  businesses  need  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  help,  and  this  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  general  legislation 
under  the  poverty  program,  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration  now  ad- 
ministering that  part  of  the  program 
but  with  the  OEO  Act  providing  the 
funds  for  it.  It  was  imderstood  that  we 
would  instruct  the  OEO  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  utilize  or  earmark  $10 
mUUon  of  the  fiscal  year  1969  OBO  funds 
for  this  small  business  program  under 
title  IV  of  that  act,  specifically  sec- 
tions 406  and  407. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  through 
inadvertence,  that  request  did  not  appear 
in  the  committee  report.  If  the  chairman 
would  be  kind  enough  to  comment,  I 
hope  that  we  could  then  at  least  have  the 
Record  clear. 

Mr.  HHJi.  Would  the  Senator  please 
make  his  statement  again.  I  was  inter- 
rupted. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  referred  to  the  fact  that 
when  we  were  considering  the  bill  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  raised  the 
issue  of  earmarking  $10  miUion  for  the 
small  business  program  in  the  sliuns,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  included 
in  the  report  but,  through  Inadvertence, 
it  did  not  appear.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  that? 
Mr  HHjL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  So  that  we  may  consider 
the  report  as  making  that  request? 
Mr.  HILL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  very  grateful  to  my 
colleague. 

The  other  point  was  also  discussed  m 
committee  with  respect  to  the  report,  on 
a  matter  of  great  interest  to  both  Sena- 
tors from  Illinois. 

There  is  a  program  in  the  Chicago  area 
which  relates  to  the  establishment  of  a 
rehabilitation,  research,  and  training 
center  in  the  Chicago  area.  Apparently, 
this  matter  has  entered  into  its  first 
stage,  and  the  deshre  is  to  have  it  enter 
into  its  second  stage  of  development. 
The  report  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives on  the  bill  deals  with  that  spe- 
cific question  and  reads  as  follows: 


The  Committee  notes  that  action  has  been 
taken  for  planning  a  rehahllltatton  research 
and  training  center  In  the  Chicago  area,  as 
provided  for  by  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  In  connection 
with  the  conference  report  on  the  1968  Ia- 
bor-H.K.W.  Appropriation  BUl.  The  Commit- 
tee expecta  that  funds  wUl  be  made  available 
In  such  amount,  consistent  with  other  pro- 
gram objectives,  as  the  agency  may  find 
necessary  for  the  second  stage  of  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  center,  and  that  the 
Service  will  continue  to  give  Its  attention 
to  expediting  subsequent  stages  and  oompler 
tion  of  this  center  at  the  earliest  feasible 
date. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  if  he  would  confirm  for  me  that 
this  matter,  too,  was  discussed  by  the 
Senate  committee.  It  is  not  included  in 
the  report,  but  I  understand  from  the 
distinguished  committee  staff  member, 
that  the  reason  was  that  such  language 
was  superfluous  since  it  was  already  in 
the  House  report. 

Could  we  have  it  established  by  leg- 
islative record  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
Aiq>ropriations  Committee  that  the 
House  will  go  along  with  it? 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  correct.  It  was  cor- 
ried  in  the  report  last  year. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thanic  the  Senator.  I 
am  also  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Downey  for 
his  help. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse! . 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  The  proposal  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  the  Javits-Morse 
amendment  that  was  adopted  in  the  full 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 
I  want  to  urge  it  upon  the  Senate  today. 
I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
numerous  riders  which  have  been  at- 
tached to  various  appropriation  bills  in 
the  past  several  months,  in  Defense.  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  NASA,  and 
Labor-HEW.  Officials  at  HEW  have  ex- 
pressed real  concern  that  the  language 
now  in  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation 
bUl  now  pending  will  become  locked  in 
since  the  House  and  Senate  provisions 
are  identical.  ^^ 

If  the  language  of  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriation bill  becomes  law,  the  actions 
of  the  Senate  and  House  conferees  on 
the  Higher  Education  Act  conference, 
scheduled  to  resume  on  Tuesday,  will  be- 
come a  nullity,  since  a  limitation  on  ap- 
propriations would  take  precedence  over 
language  In  substantive  legislation. 

The  administration,  speaking  through 
HEW  would  like  to  see  identical  language 
enacted  in  each  of  the  bills  containing 
"student  unrest"  amendments,  thereby 
alleviating  what  could  be  a  major  prob- 
lem in  having  a  number  of  different  re- 
lated laws  appUcable  to  students  of  high- 
er education. 

I  happen  to  think  the  Javits  amend- 
ment Is  the  best  answer  to  this  problem 
as  of  now.  I  particularly  want  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr 
Nelson],  because  he  and  I  have  talked 
about  this  matter,  as  has  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  and  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  In  my  judg- 
ment, there  are  many  difficulties  with 
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appropriation  bill, 
out  what  the  Sen- 


the  proposal  In  the 
but  first  let  me  p<rint 
ate  has  already  done. 

The  Senate  alreads  passed  the  Javlts- 
Morse  amendment  \rhen  it  passed  the 
higher  education  bill  and  we  had  a  dis- 
cussion of  it  at  the  Ume.  I  have  stood  on 
this  floor  year  in  and  irear  out.  since  1946, 
when  I  introduced  my  first  education 
bUl  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
have  pleaded  that  \re  do  nothing  that 
represents  a  Pedera  interference  with 
the  administration  cf  education  in  this 

country. 

I  speak  respectful  y,  but  one  cannot 
deny  the  fact  that  wl  tat  Is  in  this  appro- 
priation bill  is  a  caje  of  Federal  inter- 
ference in  telling  tie  colleges  of  this 
country  what  they  n  lUst  do  In  handling 
discipline  problems. 

Mr.  President.  I  w^  )uld  like  to  leave  it 
to  the  faculties  of  the  colleges.  I  have 
served  on  faculty  disciplinary  commit- 
tees, Mr.  President:  a  id  we  have  no  more 
effective*  watch  dog  5.  may  I  say,  in 
respect  tirstudent  ml  ibehavior. 

We  ought  to  placif  the  responsibility 
squarely  upon  the  vj  niversitles.  Let  me 
point  out  some  of  the  problems  that 
arise  in  connection  v  1th  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee's  lai  iguage. 

There  is  no  deterr  lination  of  when  a 
student  is  convicted  of  a  crime.  If  we 
are  going  to  do  it  01 1  thf  basis  of  con- 
viction of  a  crime,  w.  len  are  we  going  to 
cut  off  the  funds?  Are  we  going  to  say 
that  the  decision  in  the  lower  court  Is 
to  be  the  basis  for  cu  ttlng  off  the  funds? 
The  student  has  his  i  ight  of  appeal.  And 
may  I  say,  as  a  lawjer,  time  after  time, 
upon  appeal,  we  find  the  lower  court  in 
error  and  the  case  re^i  ersed. 

If  we  were  to  male  conviction  in  the 
lower  court  the  basis  tor  denying  the  stu- 
dent the  fimds,  then  look  what  we  would 
be  doing  as  far  as  laany  innocent  stu- 
dents are  concerned.  For  conviction  does 
not  mean  they  are  gu  ilty  in  finality.  They 
are  guilty  in  flnalitj  only  at  the  end  of 
the  appeal  procedure.  This  is  one  legal 
problem  that  greatly  concerns  me  in 
connection  with  the  language  of  the  Ap- 
propriations CommK  tee. 

Does  the  convictio  i  have  to  be  one  in  a 
court  of  record?  Wliat  do  we  mean  by 
conviction.  In  connection  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate  bill? 

I  also  point  out  th  it  the  language  per- 
mits arbitrary  enfoi  cement,  since  there 
is  no  language  to  gu  irantee  uniform  en- 
forcwnent.  There  is  1 10  indication  wheth- 
er the  crime  must  be  substantial  or 
serious. 

Mr.  President,  the  -e  are  so  many  legal 
bugs,  in  my  Ju<teme:  it.  that  will  arise  in 
connection  with  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  lar  guage,  that  I  think 
what  the  Appropi  latlons  Committee 
ought  to  be  willing  t  >  do  Is  leave  It  to  the 
leg^atlve  commlttes  that  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  matter  That  happens  to  be 
the  committee  of  wh  ch  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  is  chairman. 

The  PRESIDINa  DFPICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's  time  has  exilred. 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  have  2  more  min- 
utes? 

Jylr.  JAVrrs.  I  yl€  id  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama Is  chairman  o '  the  committee  that 


has  jurisdiction  over  the  substantive  leg- 
islation in  this  field,  and  we  have  acted. 
We  are  now  In  the  midst  of  conference 
on  that  biU.  I  think  we  ought  to  wait 
and  see  how  we  come  out  in  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representotives  in  re- 
gard to  this  subject  matter.  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  we  will  come  out  with 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  matter, 
that  does  not  Involve  Federal  interfer- 
ence in  the  running  of  education  at  the 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  substi- 
tutes that  can  be  offered  if  it  becomes 
necessary.  I  may  offer  a  substitute,  as 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  know.  But  I  think 
the  best  way  to  handle  the  matter  Is  for 
us  to  Uke  the  language  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  jAvrrsl  has  offered, 
which  is  identical  with  the  language  al- 
ready adopted  by  the  Senate  in  connec- 
tion with  the  higher  education  bill,  and 
go  to  conference  on  that;  then  we  will 
be  going  to  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  higher  educa- 
tion bill  also,  and  that  will  give  us  some 
time  in  the  future  to  reach  a  final  deci- 
sion on  this  matter. 

To  adopt  the  committee  language  this 
afternoon  would  lock  it  into  the  biU. 
There  would  be  nothing  left,  then,  for 
compromise  in  conference:  and  I  think 
we  would  also  do,  may  I  say  most  re- 
spectfully, a  great  Injustice  to  our  legis- 
lative committee,  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  that  has  already 
served  the  Senate  well  on  this  subject, 
because  the  Senate  has  already  approved 
of  what  It  did  when  It  passed  the  bill 
with  the  Javits-Morse  amendment  to  it. 

I  therefore  believe  we  ought  to  adopt 
the  Javits-Morse  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  a  parUamentary  in- 
quiry.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Assuming  hypothetl- 
caily — and  I  hope  It  never  develops  into 
a  reality— that  the  Javits  amendment  is 
not  accepted  by  the  Senate,  would  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  still  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  offer  an  additional  amendment 
on  the  subject? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  wish? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  the  fioor. 

The  House  language  would  still  be 
amendable.  It  would  still  be  in  order 
for  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  provision  which  the  committee 
wrote  Into  the  bill  now  pending  before 
the  Senate.  I  presume  that  this  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  the  committee  be- 
cause of  the  numerous  instances 
throughout  the  country  in  which  mili- 
tant, violent  members  of  student  bodies 
have  seized  absolute  control  of  Institu- 
tional facilities.  Without  having  made 
any  inquiry,  I  assume  that  the  principal 
motlvatlcui  for  the  adoption  of  the  lan- 
guage In  the  bill  was  the  selziu«  made 


by  certain  students  of  the  buildings,  the 
president's  office,  and  offices  of  other 
high  officials  at  Columbia  University. 

The  first  query  that  has  to  be  answered 
is  this:  Can  we  tolerate  defiance  of  the 
duly  constituted  officials  of  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  by  militant,  vio- 
lent students,  in  seizing  property  to  the 
absolute  defiance  of  government  and  the 
duly  constituted  authorities  at  the  uni- 
versities? 

What  does  section  411  provide,  that  is 
sought  to  be  stricken  by  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York? 
The  provision  as  written  by  the  com- 
mittee Is  as  follows: 

No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide  a  loan, 
guarantee  of  a  loan  or  a  grant  to  any  appli- 
cant who  has  been  convicted  by  any  court 
of  general  jurisdiction  of  any  crime  which 
Involves  the  xise  of  or  the  assistance  to  others 
In  the  use  of  force,  trespass  or  the  seizure 
of  property  under  control  of  an  institution  of 
higher  education  to  prevent  officials  or  stu- 
dents at  such  an  institution  from  engaging 
In  their  duties  or  pursuing  their  studies. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment saying  to  a  student,  "If  you  are 
convicted  of  unlawfully  seizing  institu- 
tional property,  you  shall  be  denied  the 
right  of  the  benefits  imder  the  subsidy 
program  provided  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  help  students  in  institutions 
of  higher  learning"? 

Section  411  says  there  must  be  a  con- 
viction by  a  court  of  general  jurisdiction. 
No  conviction  can  be  said  to  have  oc- 
curred until  all  of  the  processes  of  the 
judicial  proceedings  are  exercised,  and 
a  final  determination  is  made  that  the 
accused  is  guilty,  and  he  is  so  declared  by 
the  court. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  contemplates  strik- 
ing this  provision,  and  substituting 
therefor  a  provision  that  the  eligi- 
bility of  the  student  for  governmental 
aid  shall  be  related  to  the  decisions  made 
by  the  board  of  trustees  or  the  duly  in- 
stituted officials  of  the  institution. 

The  President  of  Columbia  University 
resigned.  His  offices  were  seized  by  a 
group  of  students  who  arrogated  to 
themselves  authority  in  excess  of  that 
possessed  by  the  government  and  by  the 
officials  of  the  school.  At  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, about  18  months  ago,  the 
students  seized  the  office  of  the  president. 
They  held  him  captive.  They  prevented 
him  from  making  calls.  They  were  asked 
to  surrender,  but  they  would  not  do  so. 

I  cannot  understand  this  theory  of 
dealing  with  kid  gloves  with  these  chal- 
lenges of  the  law.  There  Is  no  justifica- 
tion for  It. 

The  Federal  Government  In  all  of  Its 
mercy  says  to  these  students:  "We  want 
to  help  you  go  through  college.  We  will 
lend  you  the  money.  We  will  give  you  the 
money.  We  will  guarantee  the  repayment 
of  the  debts  which  you  Incur  to  go  to 
college." 

Yet,  those  students  with  complete  in- 
difference reject  the  mercy  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  proceed  to  seize  by  vio- 
lence the  facilities  used  for  the  teaching 
of  students  and  disrupt  the  Institution 
and  deprive  the  Innocent  students  of 
those  services. 

The    committee    recommendation    is 
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sound.  It  ought  to  remain  in  the  bill.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  ought  to  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  one  ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Kirk  of  Coliunbia  has  not  related 
why  he  resigned.  However,  I  suppose  he 
threw  up  his  hands  because  he  did  not 
want  to  carry  any  further  the  burdens 
of  the  office,  knowing  that  times  would 
arise  when  he  would  again  be  dispos- 
sessed, his  office  seized  by  the  rebels,  and 
duly  elected  officials  cast  aside,  and  the 
students  would  be  sitting  on  high  and 
running  the  Institution. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  idea  of  Con- 
gress giving  encouragement  to  that  type 
of  conduct. 

I  hope  the  Senate  rejects  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  asks  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  I 
point  out  that  there  are  not  enough 
Members  present  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment to  provide  that  it  replace  the  pro- 
visions of  section  411  insofar  as  they  are 
contained  on  page  64  of  the  bill  from 
line  22  to  page  65,  ime  5,  Inclusive. 

The  reason  for  the  modification  is  that 
the  Senator  fiom  Iowa  [Mr.  Millih]  had 
an  amendment  agreed  to  yesterday  to 
that  very  section,  and  I  have  no  desire  to 
disturb  that  amendment.  Therefore,  I 
wish  to  confine  the  matter  to  the  issue 
facing  us  today,  the  issues  debated  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  and  me^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  mean  the  first  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 411? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
comment  upon  the  very  eloquent  address 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  because  it  so 
typifies  the  argument. 

There  is  no  real  difference  between 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  me,  interest- 
ingly enough,  sdthough  there  may  seem 
to  be.  The  only  difference  is  how  do  we 
best  get  to  that  point. 

There  we  do  have  a  real  difference  be- 
tween us.  I  say  that  we  best  get  to  that 
point  by  arming  the  college  administra- 
tors with  authority  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Ohio  says  that 
we  would  best  do  it  by  a  mandate  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  Government.  I  say  that 
it  the  wrong  way  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem because  we  do  not  have  enough  po- 
licemen or  soldiers  or  the  will  to  use 
them  to  control  the  youth  of  America 
if  they  become  rebellious. 


Is  it  the  purpose  of  Government  to  en- 
courage insurrection  and  rebellion,  or  is 
it  the  purpose  of  Government  to  find  in- 
telligent ways  to  deal  with  the  matter 
and  avoid  it?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  think  that  the  best  way  to 
handle  the  matter  is  to  place  the  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  heads  of  the  univer- 
sities. If  the  university  president  does 
not  feel  that  he  wants  that  power  or 
that  he  is  prepared  to  use  it,  let  us  say 
to  him  what  Harry  Truman  said  to  poli- 
ticians: "If  you  can't  stand  the  heat, 
stay  out  of  the  kitchen." 

That  Is  what  we  are  up  against  here. 
We  think  It  Is  best  in  dealing  with  the 
educational  Institutions  to  arm  the  col- 
leges and  universities  with  power.  We 
cannot  tolerate  the  existing  course  of 
action  in  our  country. 

Courts  can  still  convict  and  will.  And 
young  people  can  still  have  their  lives 
ruined  by  going  to  Jail,  and  they  will  be. 

We  are  only  talking  about  cutting  off 
the  participation  in  Federal  programs 
enjoyed  by  college  students. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  woiUd 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  my  very 
warm  and  close  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  I  think  we  ought  to  take  a  look 
at  what  Is  proposed  by  the  opponents  of 
the  Javits  amendment. 

I  have  heard  many  Senators  talk  about 
how  we  are  going  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  run  educational  policy  in 
our  States.  That  Is  exactly  what  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
refers  to.  Who  will  step  in  and  make  the 
determination?  Who  will  make  the  deter- 
mination? Somebody  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare? 
Somebody  In  the  Departanent  of  Justice? 

It  does  not  spell  out  where  the  de- 
termination will  come  from.  This  is  a 
clear  Federal  intervention  with  the  op- 
eration of  educational  policy  at  the  State 
level. 

It  is  the  hard  cases  that  put  one  to  the 
test  as  to  whether  he  believes  in  the 
principle. 

I  do  not  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
or  to  any  other  Senator  in  the  matter 
of  opposition  to  student  riots,  student 
law-breaking,  and  student  violence. 

I  bespoke  myself  In  a  speech  2  years 
ago  on  this  subject.  That  speech  has  been 
used  on  the  campuses  of  this  country 
by  college  administrators.  In  that  speech 
I  caune  out  against  demonstrations  that 
violate  the  law. 

What  do  we  have  here?  What  is  the 
legal  hodgepodge  contained  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  committee?  It  reads: 

No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  sbaU  be  used  to  provide  a  loan. 


guarantee  of  a  loan  or  a  grant  to  any  ap- 
pUcant  who  has  been  convicted  by  any 
court  of  general  Jurisdiction  of  any  crime 
which  Involves  . . . 

It  then  sets  It  out.  That  Is  all  that  has 
to  be  shown.  Suppose  6  months  after  a 
conviction,  the  case  Is  reversed.  The 
man  would  still  not  get  his  money. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  he  has  not  been 
convicted. 

Mr.  MORSE.  He  has  been  convicted  by 
a  court  of  general  jurisdiction.  As  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  knows,  there  is  no 
provision  for  an  appellate  review  or  re- 
versal of  the  case. 

Furthermore,  this  Is  not  even  in 
futuro.  The  langiiage  in  the  bill  applies 
to  someone  now  in  college  that  was  con- 
victed of  a  crime  some  years  ago.  If  that 
man  has  been  granted  a  loan  or  a  grant, 
we  could  apply  this  amendment  to  him 
now  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
convicted  years  ago. 

This  Is  of  great  Importance  to  the 
States'  rlghters.  and  I  have  heard  them 
speak  over  the  years.  I  say  to  them  now: 
"If  you  believe  In  States'  rights,  prac- 
tice It  this  afternoon  and  pass  the  Javits 
amendment,  because  we  are  merely  say- 
ing we  will  leave  it  to  the  local  authori- 
ties and  to  the  universities." 

For  the  benefit  of  my  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  President  Kirk  of  Colum- 
bia University  has  written  the  committee 
a  letter  In  opposition  to  the  committee 
language.  This  Is  not  what  the  Presi- 
dent of  Columbia  University  wants. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  President  Kirk 
to  the  committee— which  I  ask  the  com- 
mittee to  provide— be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.)  ^  ,.  ^       . 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  listen  to 
the  college  presidents  of  this  country, 
by  and  large,  as  they  have  written  to  the 
committee  and  talked  to  the  chauman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  other  com- 
mittee members  and  pleaded  that  we  not 
pass  the  Appropriations  Committee  lan- 
guage. ,      ,.    . 

If  we  want  to  help  them,  we  should  give 
them  the  jurisdiction  to  settle  their  own 
problems  on  their  own  campuses.  If  we 
want  to  create  problems  for  them,  we 
should  pass  the  committee  language. 

I  am  always  willing  to  stand  on  the 
words  I  bespeak.  If  this  becomes  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Federal  Government,  instead 
of  solving  the  problems  on  the  campuses, 
we  will  be  creating  problems,  because  we 
will  create  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  students  on  many  campuses  that  they 
win  not  have  the  Federal  Government  m- 
terfere  with  what  they  consider  to  be 
State  prerogatives  and  State  rights  in 
this  matter. 

The  Javits  amendment  would  strength- 
en the  arm  of  every  college  president  in 
this  coimtry.  It  would  strengthen  the 
power  of  the  faculties  of  every  university 
in  the  country,  and  it  would  keep  faith 
with  what  we  have  claimed  has  been  our 
policy  in  regard  tj  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, because  this  is  a  Federal  aid  to  ed- 
ucation section  of  the  appropriation  bill. 

We  are  talking  about  Federal  money 
going  into  education,  and  it  is  not  for  the 
Federal  Government,  in  my  opinion,  to 
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Mr.  NELSON.  Mij.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  q  iiestion? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ylc  Id. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Does  not  this  present 
provision  in  the  Api  ropriations  Act  raise 
another  very  serious  question— that  is. 
If  we  pass  here  a  F  sderal  statute  which 
establishes  some  standards,  any  time  a 
student,  any  place  ii  i  America,  is  charged 


with  being  within  the  contemplation  ai 
this  sUtute  and  is  deprtvwl  of  »!<»»• 
have  we  not  established  the  situation  In 
which  he  then  Is  able  to  get  into  the 
Federal  court  to  test  every  single  dis- 
missal or  deprivation  of  a  loan,  in  every 
Federal  court  in  the  United  SUtes? 

Mr  MORSE.  I  believe  the  Senator  ta 
correct.  That  is  why  I  caU  it  a  legal 
hodgepodge,  a  legal  canof  worms. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  resUte  my  position,  though  it  does  not 
accord  with  some  of  the  reasoning  Just 
advocated  by  the  Senator  frwn  Oregon. 
If  we  provide  the  gifts,  the  loans,  and 
the  guarantees  to  the  students,  we 
should  have  the  right  to  expect  a  course 
of  conduct  from  those  students  that  vrUX 
be  absent  of  any  purpose  to  seize  the 
properties  of  the  institutions  which  they 
are  attending.  They  ask  us  for  help  to 
go  through  coUege.  We  give  them  the 
help.  Then  they  proceed  to  destroy  the 
institutions  they  are  attending,  and  pro- 
ceed to  completely  disregard  the  charity 
and  the  purpose  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  help.  It  has  been  a  black  spot 
on  the  United  States  and  a  black  spot 
on  our  educational  institutions. 

Riots  have  been  rampant  in  the  big 
cities.  Riots  have  been  rampant  in  Chi- 
cago. Riots  have  been  rampant  on  the 
college  grounds. 

I  humbly  suggest  that  the  provision 
recommended  by  the  committee  is 
sound.  Any  student  who  forcibly  seizes 
the  property  of  the  school  he  is  attend- 
ing should  be  denied  the  aid  of  the  Fed- 
eral Ctovemment. 

At  Ohio  State,  they  seized  the  offices 
of  the  vice  president.  They  held  him 
prisoner.  They  did  not  aUow  him  to  go 
Into  the  washroom. 

Now,  then,  deal  with  them  with  genUe 
hands  and  kid  gloves?  Not  in  my  judg- 
ment. And  it  will  not  happen  if  I  can 
help  it.  ^        ^     - 

Senator  Russill,  the  amendment  of 
the  committee  provides  that  in  the  event 

a  student  is 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  familiar  with  it. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr  MORSE.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  what  I  said  in  my  State  on  several 
occasions,  that  if  the  students  had  tried 
to  take  over  the  buUding  when  I  was 
dean  of  the  law  school,  one  of  two  things 
would  have  happened:  either  the  poUce 
forces  of  our  State  would  have  removed 
them  forthwith,  or  they  would  have  had 
a  new  dean  by  night. 

But  my  plea  is  that  that  is  where  it 
should  be  left.  It  would  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  administration  of  a  group 
of  bureaucrats  in  Washington,  to  pass 
judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  those 
people  complied  with  the  law. 

I  have  ahready  given  my  reasons  as  to 
the  legal  mistakes  involved  in  the  lan- 
guage of  this  provision.  It  would  create 
very  serious  problems,  in  my  judgment, 
if  the  Federal  Government  sought  to  de- 
termine what  should  be  done  education- 
wise  at  the  State  level.  Senators  have 
heard  me  say  many  times,  as  I  have  op- 
posed attempts  to  direct  educaUonal  pol- 


icy at  the  State  level,  that  you  cannot 
start  doing  It  without  It  snowballing  and 
running  away  from  you.  What  would  be 
done  here  would  be  to  let  the  Federal 
Oovenunent  come  in  and  dictate  the 
poUdes  that  should  be  foUowed  on  the 
campuses  of  this  country  in  regard  to 
their  disciplinary  matters.  If  they  are 
given  the  authority  which  the  Javlts 
amendment  would  give,  it  would  be  a 
clear  indication  from  Congress  that  we 
expect  them  to  follow  sound  disciplinary 
procedures,  and  the  results  would  be 
much  better  than  would  be  accomplished 
by  the  language  of  this  bill. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 

MONDALK  in  the  chair) .  The  tUne  of  the 

Senator  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time?  *     »»,- 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 

Senator  from  California. 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  complete  sympathy  with  and  very 
sensitive  to  everything  that  the  distln- 
gxilffhfri  Senator  from  Ohio  has  said. 

Perhaps  the  emphasis  has  been  placed 
in  the  wrong  area.  I  believe  that  In  the 
last  year  the  heads  of  coUeges  have 
grown  up  and  have  learned  a  great  deal 
about  this  matter.  In  my  State,  where 
there  was  trouble  at  the  great  university 
at  Berkeley,  the  new  board  of  regents, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernor, said,  "if  you  do  not  like  the  rules 
of  this  university,  pack  up  and  go  some- 
place else.  You  are  not  going  to  disrupt 
the  curriculum." 

I  had  a  record  last  week  of  an  oc- 
currence at  the  University  of  Denver. 
That  is  not  a  large  university,  but  cer- 
tainly an  important  one.  The  president 
wrote  a  letter  to  every  member  of  the 
alumni,  in  which  he  said  he  saw  no  rea- 
son why  200  dissidents,  troublemakers, 
faultfinders  should  disrupt  the  curric- 
ulmn  of  8,000  students,  and  therefore 
he  had  asked  the  200  to  resign  from  the 
university  immediately. 

There  are  many  other  cases,  and  it  is 
my  hwe  and  beUef .  after  listening  to  the 
debate  In  the  conamittee.  that  this  is 
proper  and  it  can  and  will  work  this 
way.  If  it  does  not.  then,  as  a  last  re- 
sort, perhaps  the  Federal  Oovemmwit 
should  step  in.  However,  at  this  pomt  I 
believe  that  this  is  a  good  amendment.  I 
believe  the  committee  language  Is  good 
language,  and  I  think  It  will  work. 
The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time?  ^     ^      .     *w. 

Mr  HILL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  support  the  position  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

I  should  like  to  restate  the  committee 
amendment  as  I  understand  it.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  provides  that  tax 
funds  shall  not  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  those  convicted  of  using  force,  or  for 
those  who  trespass  or  seize  property  mi- 
der  the  control  of  an  institution  of  higher 
education. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  the 
coUege  presidents  do  not  like  this  amend- 
ment added  to  the  bill  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  Mr.  President,  the 
college  presidente  are  not  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  appro- 
priate tax  money.  As  I  visualize  it.  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  tax  levying  au- 


thority, the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  lay  down  reasonable  and 
proper  rc«ulatlons  and  rules  under  which 
money  taken  from  the  pockete  of  the 
taxpayers  shall  be  spent. 

The  amendment  put  in  the  bill  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  merely 
says  that  the  money  you  take  from  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayers,  the  money  you 
take  from  the  truckdrivers  of  this  coun- 
try, the  money  you  take  from,  the  wait- 
resses of  this  country,  the  money  you 
take  from  the  coal  miners  of  this  coun- 
try, the  money  you  take  from  those  indi- 
vidual citizens  of  our  Nation  who  work 
and  earn  their  money  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brows,  will  be  appropriated  to  help 
educate  people:  but  we  will  not  take  the 
taxpayers'  money  and  use  it  to  help  those 
who  use  force,  who  trespass  or  seize  prop- 
erty under  the  control  of  an  institution 
of  higher  education  to  which  this  money 
Is  appropriated.  How  can  the  Senate  vote 
to  eliminate  this  amendment? 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senate  is  not 
willing  to  agree  to  this  committee 
amendment  then  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  reached  a  very  unusual  stage  in  our 
Nation;  and  I  guess  we  have  reached  a 
very  usual  stage  in  our  Nation  when  one 
reflects  on  what  took  place  in  Chicago, 
on  what  has  taken  place  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  what  has  taken  place 
on  the  campuses  thi-oughout  this  great 
and  beloved  country  of  ours. 
I  support  the  committee  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia but  he  has  not  joined  issue  with  me 
in  what  I  think  Is  the  basic  problem.  Let 
me  use  a  hypothetical  example  and  it  was 
not  too  hypothetical  a  couple  of  years  ago 
in  educational  debates.  Suppose  Congress 
were  to  pass  a  measure  providing  Fed- 
eral funds  shall  be  used  to  bus  students 
in  local  school  districts  in  this  country 
from  segregated  schools  to  integrated 
schools.  I  stood  on  the  floor  and  opposed 
that  proposition  because  it  clearly  vio- 
Uted  the  right  of  the  Congress  imder  our 
system  of  government  to  use  public  funds 
for  such  purposes. 

I  am  saying  here  today  that  it  is  not 
for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  or  the  Congress  to  appropri- 
ate funds  for  a  use  that  is  going  to  cre- 
ate, as  I  am  sure  this  will,  serious  diffi- 
culties in  our  respective  States. 

It  is  true  that  college  presidents  do  not 
appropriate  money  but  they  are  a  part  of 
our  constituency  and  they  not  only  have 
the  right  but  they  have  the  duty  to  ad- 
vise us  what  would  be  good  policy  in 
keeping  with  sMne  legislative  action  we 
are  taking.  We  do  not  tell  them.  The 
constituente  tell  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  1  additional  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  constituency,  which 
consists  of  men  of  such  expertise  as  col- 


lege presldenta,  warns  us  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  language  of  the  commit- 
tee, we  better  heed  It  because  we  are 
elected  to  carry  out  the  public  will  and 
not  dictate  to  it. 

The  Soiator  from  Virginia  makes  my 
aivument  for  me  because  we  are  the 
servants  and  not  the  masters  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

We  have  to  come  to  grips  with  whether 
or  not  it  is  sound  Federal  policy  for  the 
Inderal  Government  to  be  determining 
this  matter  or  whether  it  should  be  left 
where  it  belongs,  in  the  States,  and. 
through  the  States,  in  the  college  presi- 
dents of  this  country. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  3  minutes? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  listening  with  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est to  the  debate  this  afternoon  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  appreciate 
very  much  what  he  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  said  about  States 
rights.  I  join  with  them  in  their  convic- 
tion that  we  should  recognize  the  proper 
role  States  can  play  and  should  play. 
However.  I  must  say  In  this  Instance 
I  must  support  the  committee  amend- 
ment because  I  think  the  issue  is  not 
primarily  States  rights  but,  rather.  What 
shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
Insofar  as  support  of  higher  education 
is  concerned  when  that  support  or  part 
of  it  is  used  by  students  to  pervert  the 
very  educational  process  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  intended 
to  foster?  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
issue  here.  In  other  words,  are  we  going 
to  say  it  shall  be  left  entirely  up  to  the 
discretion  of  university  authorities  to 
take  disciplinary  action,  if  any  at  all  is 
taken,   rather   than   to  say   that   these 
grants-in-8dd  to  students  shall  be  denied 
if.  by  the  actions  of  those  students  re- 
ceiving help  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, other  students  are  denied  the  right 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  tuition  paid 
by  the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  and 
privately  paid,  for  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  go  to  school. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  right  at  aU  for  a 
student  who  is  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
a  grant  made  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  take  such  action  as  would  deny  other 
students  the  right  to  go  to  classes.  That 
is  what  Is  involved  here.  I  see  no  invasion 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
Insofar  as  the  exercise  of  States'  rlghte 
are  concerned. 

I  share  the  dismay  of  everyone  in  this 
Chamber,  I  am  sure,  when  I  note  that 
some  of  the  college  presidents  and  col- 
lege administrators  throughout  the 
United  States  have  not  had  the  courage 
to  take  the  action  immediately  that  I 
think  should  have  been  taken  in  kicking 
those  students  off  of  the  campuses  who 
attempted  to  take  over  forcibly  the  edu- 
cational institutions  so  as  to  deny  other 
students  the  right  to  matriculate  in  class. 
I  will  support  the  committee  amend- 
ment because  it  seems  to  me  entirely 
proper  for  the  taxpayers  of  this  country, 
through  Congress,  to  say  this  support 
will  be  denied  anyone  who  is  guilty  of 
the  "use  of  force,  trespass,  or  the  seizure 
of  property  under  control  of  an  institu- 


tion of  higher  education  to  prevent  offi- 
cials or  studenta  at  such  an  InstitutkHi 
friMU  engaging  in  their  duties  or  pur- 
suing their  studies." 

Mr.  LAT7SCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr  HILL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  if  I  am  correct  In  this  recollec- 
tion. I  will  state  it  as  I  imderstand  It. 

For  3  or  4  years  every  time  the  school 
integration  bill  was  brought  up  amend- 
mente  were  offered  providing  for  the  de- 
nial of  funds  to  those  school  districte 
which  failed  to  desegregate.  Is  that  the 
law  now? 

Mr.  HILL.  Title  6  of  the  act  of  1964. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  venture  to  say 
amendments  were  offered  50  times  to 
deny  aid  to  those  school  districts  which 
failed  to  comply  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's requirement.  In  this  bill  the 
committee  recommends  that  aid  be  de- 
nied to  those  students  who  by  force  seize 
the  buildings  and  offices  of  the  institu- 
tions which  they  are  attending. 

The  paradox  Is  that  with  respect  to 
school  desegregation  the  principle  of  de- 
nial was  right;  with  respect  to  the  grant- 
ing of  aid  to  students  who  engage  in 
criminal  conduct  in  seizing  the  buildings 
the  denial  of  aid  Is  wrong. 

I  ask  Senators  to  mediate.  How  can 
the  two  principles  be  reconciled?  Is  pref- 
erential treatment  to  be  given  in  one  in- 
stance and  prejudicial  treatment  given 
in  the  other  instance?  If  it  is  right  in  one 
instance  it  would  necessarily  be  right  in 
the  other  instance. 

The  argimient  of  States  rights,  as  it 
has  been  advocated  here  today,  is  com- 
pletely in  conflict  with  the  arguments  I 
have  heard  in  the  past  with  respect  to 
the  same  subject.  I  will  be  at  least  con- 
sistent in  casting  my  vote. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  dear  friend  from  Ohio  that  there  is 
nothing  in  common  between  the  two  is- 
sues that  he  raises.  The  matter  of  inte- 
gration involves  the  matter  of  constitu- 
tional law.  As  Bob  Taft  expressed  it  so 
many  times  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
when  we  come  to  a  constitutional  prin- 
ciple, there  are  no  States  rights  which 
come  in  conflict  with  the  rights  of  the 
people.  If  the  State  is  following  a  course 
of  action  that  contravenes  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Constitution  shall  prevail.  That 
is  what  is  involved  in  the  matter  of  inte- 
gration under  the  1954  decision  and  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  But  here  we  do  not 
have  a  constitutional  principle.  To  the 
contrary,  we  have  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  say  to  the  States. 
"We  are  going  to  pass  judgment  upon 
the  prerogatives  of  law  enforcement  in 
your  State." 

My  plea  is  we  should  leave  it  to  the 
States  to  enforce  the  laws.  That  is  why  I 
made  the  point  that  If  students  take  over 
a  imiversity.  if  I  were  in  an  administra- 
tive capacity,  they  would  move  them  out 
under  State  law.  or  get  a  new  adminis- 
trator. There  Is  no  constitutional  prin- 
ciple involved  to  this  case.  It  is  bottomed 
upon  the  matter  of  carrytog  out  constitu- 
tional prerogatives. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  beUeve 
I  have  2  minutes  rematotog  and  I  yield 
myself  those  2  nunutes. 
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The  PRESIDINO  <  >FPICER.  Thf  Bm- 
ator  from  New  York  la  recognised  for  2 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President  "  I  can 
have  the  attention  a  the  Senate.  I  tWnk 
that  in  the  course  jf  our  deep  Reeling 
about  this  matter  ^te  are  straying  far 
from  the  point,  beca  use  we  are  not  deal- 
ing with  the  mattei  of  a  penalty  for  a 
wfong.  we  are  dealing  ^"J  ».?Pf*^S' 
The  penalty  for  a  '  i^<»?_f**°"l?  *^-  «; 
if  one  is  guilty  of  tr  sspasBlng.  rioting,  or 

doing  violence. 

The  penalty  whlcl  i  we  are  imposing  Is 
a  sanction.  It  does  n  at  have  a  relation  to 
the  wrong.  It  has  a  i  elation  to  denying  a 
privilege  which  we  otherwise  would 
enjoy 

Second,  none  of  lis  is  arguing  about 
the  merits.  We  ar(  arguing  about  the 
means:  namely,  shi  11  it  be  done  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  making  it  manda- 
tory, or  shall  it  be  p  aced  in  the  hands  of 
tire  individual  instlt  lUon? 

"Wheh'^re  talk  ab  mt  precedents.  I  w* 
Senators  to  remind  themselves  about  tne 
farmers  who  stopied  milk  trucks  and 
spilled  the  mUk  al  over  the  road.  Has 
anyone  in  this  Chsmber  suggested  that 
they  should  be  deprived  of  the  benefits 
of  commodity  staW  Ization? 

What  about  peop  e  who  enjoy  benefits 
from  the  Federal  (tovernment  in  many 
other  ways?  Whai  about  businessmen 
who  get  export  licer  ses?  Has  anyone  sug- 
gested that  they  slould  be  denied  them 
under  the  antitrust  laws  should  they 
have  violated  then? 

Has  anyone  sugt  ested  they  are  guUty 
of  a  misdemeanor  who  would  deprive  a 
citizen  of  his  right  to  vote  unless  State 
laws  deprive  him  o   it? 

We  know  that  t  tie  whole  doctrine  oi 
American  jurispru(  icnce  is  against  sanc- 
tions. Our  Constlti  ition  is  against  sanc- 
tions. ,  _  j„ 
That  Is  why  I  f  e  el  as  strongly  as  I  do. 
That  is  why  I  be" -ve  that  students  will 
feel  as  strongly  a  i  they  wiU  about  tWs 
matter,  because  i  Is  not  based  on  the 
tradition  of  Amei  lean  jurisprudence,  it 
is  the  Congress  aci  ing  out  of  resentment. 
It  feels  that  this  wUl  stop  the  riots  or 

future  violence.  

The  PRESIDIN  J  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  fr)m  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. .  ,j 
Mr.  JAVITS.  :ir.  President.  I  yield 
myseif  l  minute  o  i  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDD)  3  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Y  ork  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  A«  e  are  mad.  We  are  an- 
gry We  are  stri  dng  back.  That  Is  not 
the"  way  for  this  great  deUberative  body 
to  react  to  a  gi^en  situation.  We  know 
the  best  means  o  disclpUne  the  college 
campus  which  wl  11  prevent  students  from 
Interfering  with  their  professors  or  their 
coUeagues.  We  Inow  that  students  can 
do  that  just  by  3eing  boisterous.  I  have 
Uved  m  coUege  iorraitories  and  I  know 
that  just  playini ;  the  radio  long  enough 
can  prevent  everyone  in  the  dormitory 
from  studying. 

Are  we  going  1  o  legislate  that  way?  Or 
are  we  going  to  do  other  things  whicn 
will  be  disruptive  to  study,  because  we 
ai«  angry,  we  ar  J  mad.  and  we  are  strik- 
ing back? 
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That  Is  not  the  way  to  legislate,  out  of 

resentment.  .  _.,i 

Thus,  I  hope  that  my  amendment  wm 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  AU  time 
has  been  yielded  back  on  the  amend- 

"*TTtt'e  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 

on  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  caU 

The  bill  clerk  caUed  the  roU 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  S^tor 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon  1.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  the 
Senator  from  HawaU  fMr  InouyeI  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan] the  Senator  from  Georgia  Mr. 
TALiiADCEl.  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydikgs],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborouoh]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  .  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BathI.  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible!  .  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  BttrdickI.  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Cotrch].  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clmkj, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr   Ftn.- 
BWG^l .  the  senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Jfls- 
souri  [Mr.  LONG] .  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana   [Mr.  LONG],  the  senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magntjson].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana   [Mr.  MejcalfI .  the 
senator  from  Oklahoma   tMr    Monro- 
NEY],   the   Senator   from   Maine    imt 
MusiiE],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr  SMATHERSl  are  necessarily  absent. 

on  this  vote,  the  Senator  from^Pf"?; 
sylvanla  [Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
senator  from  Florida  fMr.  HolulndI  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  'ya'' ^^nd  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  vote  nay. 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Lo"^»°ii J^. 
LoNGl  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr  Smathers]  would  each  vote    nay. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
LOTT]  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The    Senators    from    Vermont    [Mr^ 
AncEN  and  Mr.  ProutyI.  the  Senator 
fr?m  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]    the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  tMr.  Brooke]    the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton]  the  Senators  from  Nebraska  [ivir. 
Curt'is  and  Mr.  HruskaI.  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI.  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Doienaac],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FonoI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  KucOTtl.  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton!. 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]. 
and    the    Senator    from    Texas     [Mr. 
Tower!  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  CtrRTisl .  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  Smith!,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  TowerI  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  BROOKi]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bnonrrl.  If 


present  and  voting,  the  Senator  frtmi 
Massachuetts  would  vote  "yea.  and  the 
senator  from  Utah  would  vote   ruv- 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  CalUor- 
nla  [Mr.  Kuchel!  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI.  If  pres- 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  ^5, 

nays  35.  as  follows: 

INC.  266  Leg.] 

TEAS— 26 

Case  Mca«e  PeU 

Oruenlng  McOovem  P";^,., 

Hart  MUler  ^'*»!?*'" 

HKTtke  Mondale  Scott 

jMfcaon  Mo«  Young.  OWo 

Jaylts  Murphy 

McCarthy  Nelaon 

NAYS— 36 
Baker  Orlflln  Paatore 

IS«S  Hanaen  Pearson 

By«l.W.Va.  Hlckenlooper  »«««" 

Carlaon  HUl  Sparkman 

5^^  HoUlngs  spong 

SSdd  Jordan.  Idaho  Stennlii 

SSuand  Lau«5he  |y°^«f5?S 

SiiMader  Mansfield  •nmrmond 

S^n  ScClellan  ^""rS^ic 

^Snln  Montoya  Young.  N.  Dale. 

Gore  Mundt 

NOT  VOnNG — 39 

Aiken  Cotton  Long,  La. 

ffi  CurtlB  Magnu-on 

Anderson  Dlrkaen  Metcall 

^St?  Dommick  M»"f?n*^ 

nm.vti  Fong  Morton 

Bennett  Fulbright  Muakle 

l^.r  US?  S"'. 

SIh  iS?Sr  ??mng.     ^ 

a^  Long.  MO.  Yarbcrough 

So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment,  as  modi- 
fled,  was  rejected. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment,  which  I  ask  to 

^TSe  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment.  a-„..^. 

The  LEGISLATIVE  Clbrk.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon,  for  himself.  Mr.  Javits.  Mr. 
NELSON.  Mr.  CASE,  and  Mr.  Yarborouoh 
offers  an  amendment  to  strike  out  the 
language  beginning  on  Une  22.  page  64 
through  Une  5.  page  65.  and  insert  in 

lieu  thereof ^    .^     *     t    ».ir 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  out  the  language  beginning  on  Un« 
22.  page  64.  through  line  5,  page  68.  and  in- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof:  ».,„v,., 

"Sk:  411  (a)  n  an  institution  of  higher 
education  determines  after  a=o«»^8  noU^ 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  a'»,l°^'J,^^'^ 
attending,  or  employed  by,  such  Institution 
that  such  individual— 

•'(1)  ha«  been  convicted  by  any  court  oi 
rtcord  of  any  crime  which  was  committed 
after  the  day  of  enactment  of  this  Act  ano 
which  lnvolv«i  the  use  of  (or  a«l«tance  to 
others  in  the  use  of)  fcarce,  disruption,  or  the 
seizure  of  property  under  control  of  sucn 
institution  to  prevent  officials  or  studenU  m 
such  institution  from  engaging  In  their  du 
ties  or  pursuing  their  studies,  or 


(2)  has  wUlfully  refused  to  obey  a  lawful 
regulation  or  order  of  such  institution  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  that  such  crime  or  refusal  was  of  a  se- 
rious nature  and  contributed  to  a  substantial 
disruption  of  the  administration  of  such  In- 
stitution, then  the  institution  shall  deny  any 
further  payment  to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit 
of.  such  Individual  under  any  of  the  follow- 
ing programs: 

"(A)  The  student  loan  program  under  title 
n  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1988. 

"(B)  The  educational  opportunity  grant 
program  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1066. 

■•(C)  The  student  loan  insurance  program 
under  part  B  of  tttte  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1968. 

"(D)  The  college  work-study  program  un- 
der part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1968. 

"(E)  Any  fellowship  program  carried  on 
under  tttie  II.  III.  or  V  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1968  or  title  IV  or  VI  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1968. 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  stu- 
dent to  verbal  expression  for  Individual  views 
or  opinions." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  need.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
make  these  points  briefly?  First,  the  Sen- 
ate has  just  reversed  Itself  in  regard  to 
the  position  it  took  when  it  passed  the 
higher  education  bill.  The  language  of 
the  Javits  amendment  was  in  the  higher 
education  bill.  The  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate unanimously.  There  was  not  a  single 
dissenting  voice.  This  has  been  the  de- 
cision of  the  Senate. 

I  am  offering  now  an  additional 
amendment,  which  I  want  to  explain.  It 
seeks,  in  my  judgment,  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  the  Senate  has  just  underwritten, 
but  it  offers  some  guidelines.  It  protects 
the  basic  principle  of  States  rights  that 
I  argued  a  few  moments  ago  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Javits  amendment.  It  seeks 
to  clear  up  the  legal  can  of  worms  con- 
tained in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
language.  We  are  going  to  And  that 
the  language  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  create  some  most  difflciUt 
legal  problems  in  the  enforcement  of  it. 
I  speak  respectfully,  but.  on  the  basis 
of  what  has  happened  in  the  past,  we 
are  moving  into  the  same  kind  of  prob- 
lem wc  moved  into  some  years  ago  when 
we  passed  the  so-called  loyalty  oath  pro- 
vision in  the  Senate,  which  caused  many 
college  professors  to  come  out  against  it. 
It  caused  many  universities  to  refuse  any 
funds  from  the  Federal  Government  be- 
cause of  that  kind  of  Federal  inter- 
ference. 

We  have  moved  into  a  very  interest- 
ing hybrid  situation,  in  which  we  are 
going  to  have  the  Federal  Government, 
now.  interfere  in  the  carrying  out  of 
State  laws.  All  the  other  reasons  I  gave 
a  few  moments  ago  in  support  of  the 
Javits  amendment  and  in  opposition  to 
the  committee'iB  language  I  incorporate 
into  the  legislative  history  of  this  amend- 
ment by  reference,  and  turn  to  the  ex- 
planation of  my  amendment. 

I  have  told  you  what  the  amendment 
would  do.  The  best  argument  I  can  make, 


I  think,  is  to  read  it.  with  brief  explana- 
tory remarks  as  to  its  sections. 

The  amendment,  which  would  be  a 
substitute  for  the  language  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  In  section  411,  is 
as  follows : 

Skj.  411.  (a)  If  an  Institution  of  higher 
education  determines  after  affording  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  Individual 
attending,  or  employed  by,  such  institution 
that  such  individual— 

(1)  has  been  convicted  by  any  court  of 
reoottl  of  any  crime  which  was  committed 
after  the  day  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
which  Involved  the  use  of  (or  assistance  to 
others  In  the  use  of)  force,  disruption,  or 
the  seizure  of  property  under  control  of 
such  institution  to  prevent  offlclals  or  stu- 
denta  In  such  Institution  from  engaging  In 
their  duties  or  pursuing  their  studies,  or 

(2)  has  willfully  refused  to  obey  a  lawful 
regulation  or  order  of  such  institution  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  that  such  crime  or  refusal  was  of  a  seri- 
ous nature  and  contributed  to  a  substantial 
disruption  of  the  administration  of  such  In- 
stitution, then  the  Institution  shall  deny  any 
further  payment  to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit 
of,  such  Individual. 

I  Interrupt  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment to  state  that  this  respects  the  basic 
right,  and  I  happen  to  think  the  author- 
ity and  responsibility,  of  the  institution 
to  make  these  value  judgments.  This  Is 
placing  the  responsibility  where  it  be- 
longs, rather  than  do  what  is  done  by  the 
committee  language,  which  I  shall  com- 
ment upon  again  very  briefly  after  I  have 
finished  this  paragraph.  But  I  stress  here 
the  institutional  responsibility  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  "such  crime  or  re- 
fusal was  of  a  serious  nature  and  con- 
tributed to  a  substantial  disruption  of 
the  administration  of  such  institution." 

The  amendment  continues: 

Then  the  Institution  shaU  deny  any  fur- 
ther paynfent  to.  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of, 
such  Individual  under  any  of  the  foUoMrtng 
programs: 

(A)  The  student  loan  program  under  title 
n  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1968. 

(B)  The  educational  opportunity  grant 
program  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966. 

(C)  The  student  loan  Insurance  program 
under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966. 

(D)  The  coUge  work-study  program  under 
part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

(E)  Any  fellowship  program  carried  on 
under  title  n.  in.  or  V  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966  or  title  IV  of  VI  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  student 
to  verbal  expression  for  Individual  views  or 
opinions. 


What  this  does,  in  essence,  is  place  the 
determination  of  the  effect  of  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  student  upon  the  institu- 
tion to  determine,  as  the  language  says, 
"that  such  crime  or  refusal  was  of  a 
serious  nature,  and  contributed  to  a  sub- 
stantial disruption  of  the  administra- 
tion of  such  institution." 

Are  we  going  to  take  the  position  that 
any  other  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
student  shall  be  the  basis  for  denying 
him  financial  benefits?  As  I  said  earlier 
this  afternoon.  Just  take  a  look  at  the 
language  of  the  committee,  as  to  what 
the  Appropriations  Committee's  language 
would  do: 


No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  undw 
this  Act  shall  be  tised  to  provide  a  loan, 
guarantee  of  a  loan  or  a  grant  to  any  appli- 
cant who  has  been  convicted  by  any  cotirt  of 
general  Jurisdiction  of  any  crime  which 
involves  the  use  of  or  the  assistance  of 
others  In  the  use  of  force  . . . 

And  so  on.  It  is  that  conviction  that 
denies  him  the  funds.  There  is  not  even 
any  provision  here  for  appellate  pro- 
cedure. Take  the  hypothetical  case  that 
you  get  the  conviction,  then  6  months 
later,  after  appeal,  a  superior  court  re- 
verses the  conviction.  He  does  not  get  his 
money  back;  he  is  not  eUgible  for  further 
funds;  he  has  been  convicted,  and  the 
action  of  the  appellate  court  does  not 
change  the  finding  of  the  court  of  gen- 
eral jurisdiction. 

This  Is  an  example  of  the  difficulty 
encountered  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment undertakes  to  establish  educational 
policy  at  the  State  level. 

How  are  we  going  to  do  it?  Are  we  go- 
ing to  have  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion do  it?  Are  we  going  to  have  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  do  it?  Who  is  to 
render  the  verdict? 

My  amendment  would  place  the  ren- 
dering of  judgment  where  It  belongs, 
with  the  institution  of  higher  learning. 

Oh.  I  know.  Senators  do  not  like  to 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  what  we  are  doing 
is  intervening  with  regard  to  education- 
al policy  at  the  State  level.  Many  who 
voted  for  the  committee  language  have 
been  heard  to  say,  time  after  time,  that 
they  do  not  want  any  Federal  aid  pro- 
gram in  education  which  would  direct,  in 
any  way,  educational  policy  at  the  State 
level.  I  do  not.  either.  I  have  never  failed, 
standing  over  there  at  the  managerial 
desk,  as  I  have  taken  Federal  aid  to 
education  measures  through  the  Senate, 
to  see  to  it  that  the  bills  I  sponsored 
did  not  involve  Federal  interference  with 
education  at  the  State  level. 

This  committee  language  does  that.  It 
is  a  clear  intervention  in  State  policy, 
at  the  State  level,  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. 

Do  not  forget,  there  is  no  constitu- 
tional principle  here,  but  there  is  a  con- 
stitutional question  Involved  in  the  ex- 
ample used  in  the  argument  against  me 
a  few  moments  ago.  as  I  pointed  out  at 
the  time,  with  regard  to  the  integration 
question.  A  State  has  no  right,  in  its 
educational  policy,  to  violate  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  That  is 
where  the  constitutional  Issue  comes  In. 
But  remember  2  years  ago.  in  regard 
to  the  busing  provision,  when  I  stood  up 
at  that  desk  and  said  I  would  never  sup- 
port a  Federal  aid  to  education  bill  that 
directed  busing  at  the  school  district  level 
within  a  State,  but  I  said  that  as  far  as 
Federal  funds  are  concerned,  where  they 
are  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the 
local  school  district,  if  they  decided  to 
use  the  fimds  for  any  of  various  pur- 
poses, including  buying  buses,  that  was 
their  decision,  and  that  was  my  long-held 
view  in  regard  to  the  right  of  the  States 
to  determine  educational  policy. 

I  have  tried  to  clarify  the  objectives 
of  the  committee.  I  think  my  substitute 
amendment  will  accomplish  every  pur- 
pose the  committee  has  in  mind,  but 
it  leaves  the  administrative  prerogative 
where  it  belongs.  It  leaves  the  value 
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Judgment  to  ctedde  ihether  or  not  the 
crime  or  the  refusal  »  carry  out  policy 
really  was  of  a  aerlo  u  nature,  or  con- 
tributed to  a  substant  al  dlaruptlon  of  the 
administration  of  tl  B  Institution. 

Why  do  we  propoee  to  set  ouraelves  i«» 
to  be  the  judges,  and  Intervene  in  SUte 
educational  poUcy? 

I  close  with  the  ai  gument  I  made  at 
the  beginning.  I  sin  ply  want  to  state 
that  in  my  Judgment,  we  are  buying  our- 
selves, not  only  a  p  «lc  of  trouble,  but 
great  trouble,  on  cai  ipus  after  cwnpus. 
because  I  believe  we  wlU  find  that  a  IM 
of  law-abiding  studei  its  wlU  give  support 
to  those  who  challer  ge  this  section  Just 
as  they  did  on  the  lo  ^alty  oath  question, 
on  the  ground  that  t  »ey  are  not  going  to 
have  Congress  pass  1  hat  kind  of  rcstric- 
Uon  upon  what  thsy  think  are  their 
individual  rights. 

But  they  are  bound  to  carry  out  the 
rules  and  regulatiors  of  the  university: 
and  I  w«*t  to  put  tie  responsibUity  for 
enforcing- those  ru  es  and  regulations 
and  for  maintainlw  order  on  the  cam- 
puses on  the  colleg*  presidents  and  the 
disciplinary  committees  on  the  various 
campuses. 
I  press  for  my  amc  adment. 
Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yl«  Id  the  Senator  from 
New  York  such  time  as  he  may  need. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
very  essential  difference,  I  think,  be- 
tween this  amendm  snt  and  the  amend- 
ment which  was  d  jfeated.  which  does 
make  It  a  middle  ground  and  a  sort  of 
compromise  positloi .  I  think  the  Senate 
should  understand  that,  because  tnls 
does  indicate  a  clear  directive  to  the  In- 
stitutions concemel  that  they  shau— 
the  wording  of  the  amendment  is  that 
they  shall— deny  th  s  student  any  further 
payment,  and  so  fcrth. 

It  seems  to  me.  th  srefore,  that  whereas 
my  amendment  woi  Id  have  left  the  ques- 
tion open  as  to  whf  t  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment  could   do   if   a   university   or 
coUege  f aUed  to  a<  t.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  open  un  ler  this  provision.  I 
think  the  Federal  Establishment  would 
have  a  right  at  leai  t  to  call  a  university 
or  a  coUege  on  the  sarpet  and  say:  "You 
made  a  determlnat  ion  to  such  and  such 
an  effect  in  this  cas  (  which  negaUved  the 
denial  of  benefits. '  "he  law  says  that  you 
shaU  deny  them.  V  liat  1b  your  basis  for 
this?  Is  it  not  righ ;  that  you  shall  deny 
them  when  the  fasts  in  our  judgment 
show  that  a  sufflcl  mt  case  was  made? 
I  believe,  theref  )re,  that  this  would 
add  an  additional  dement.  I  had  hoped 
that  the  Senate  c  )uld  have  faced  this 
particular  compromise,  even  in  lieu  of 
my  own  amendme  it.  However,  I  see  no 
harm  in  that.  I  ai  i  proud  to  have  done 
what  I  did.  I  thint  it  Is  right. 

I  join  the  Senat  )r  in  his  amendment. 
However,  I  point  o  ut  to  the  Senate  that 
there  Is  a  substantive  difference.  And  so 
that  the  legislatlv  5  record  is  clear,  the 
authorities  charge  1  with  the  handling 
of  these  student  a  lairs  «uid  other  mat- 
ters would  have  a  i  Ight  to  call  to  account 
any  college  or  uidversity  which  after 
hearing  and  consl^  sration  failed  to  act  in 
a  situation  in  whic  i  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment felt  it  should  lave  acted. 
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Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  offered 
the  amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  NtLa<wl. 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
CAsal.  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
YAaaoKOuaHl.  They  Join  me  In  offering 
the  amendment.  „^„.. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thaok  my  coUea^e. 
Does  my  colleague  agree  that  the  dU- 
f erence  I  have  pointed  out  Is  a  real  sub- 
stantive difference? 

Mr  MORSE.  It  is  of  real  substance. 
Placing  the  responsibility  where  we  tried 
to  place  it  would  accompUsh  the  com- 
mittee language  and  avoid  the  pitfalls  I 
have  been  speaking  about. 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minute?  to  the  Senator  'rom  OWo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Youwo  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  The  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  is  recognteed. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion  the  difference  between  the  two 
measures  is  the  difference  between  willy- 
nilly  and  wUly-shally. 

Our  country  is  faced  with  riots  every- 
where. The  Chicago  convention  ^ 
called  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
worid  to  the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  gross 
state  of  disorder.  Riots  prevail  in  the 
cities,  in  the  colleges,  in  the  poUtlcal 
convenUons,  and  everywhere  else. 

The  question  before  us  is  whether  we 
are  going  to  give  encouragement  to  riots 
or  arc  going  to  adopt  measures  that  wiu 
discourage  them. 

If  we  read  the  language  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  in  my  opinion,  we 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  it  contem- 
plates discouraging  riots.  In  simple  lan- 
guage it  says  to  the  studmt:  "We  w*U 
make  you  a  grant:  we  will  lend  you 
money :  or  we  will  guarantee  the  Paym«»t 
of  money  which  you  borrow.  But,  if  you 
have  been  found  guilty  of  seizing  unlaw- 
fully the  property  of  a  coUege  you  are 
attending,  you  shaU  then  be  barred, 
^e  argument  is  made  about  consti- 
tutional rights  or  the  nonconsUtutional 
rights.  I  pose  this  question:  What  con- 
stitutional rights  does  a  studait  have  to 
get  a  grant  or  a  loan  from  the  Govem- 

"*He  has  no  constitutional  right.  It  is  a 
beneficence  conferred  upon  the  student 
through  the  good  will  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  k-^„„ 

If  we  give  him  a  grant,  if  we  b^w 
upon  him  a  beneficence,  do  we  not  have 
the  right  to  attach  conditions  to  that 

grant? 

The  right  to  attach  conditions  are 
greater  with  respect  to  nonconstitu- 
tional  rights  than  they  are  wito  reject 
to  constitutional  rights.  A  legal  right  as 
distinguished  from  a  constitutional  right 
justifies  Congress  in  Imposing  conditions 
far  greater  than  it  would  impose  with 
respect  to  the  recognition  of  a  constitu- 
tional right.  ^  - 

What  does  the  amendment  propose? 
It  proposes  that  the  coUeges  set  up  boards 
of  inquiry  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
administrative  procedure.  In  my  opinion, 
the  provisions  make  for  obfuscaUon. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee is  soimd.  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
dsturbed. 

Let  us.  through  this  Congress,  an- 
nounce to  the  people  of  the  United  States 


that  we  contemplate  doing  everytiilng 
within  our  power  to  bring  to  an  end  the 
defiance  of  government. 

The  amendment  which  was  Jurt  re- 
jected and  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered,  in  my  opinion,  will  encour- 
age riots  rather  than  discourage  them 
in  the  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  amendment.  I  direct  my  com- 
ment to  one  point.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  the  right  in 
the  sense  of  power  to  do  what  it  Y"»t3 
to  do  in  the  way  of  attaching  conditions 
The  question  concerns  the  wisdom  and 
the  rlghtness  of  it  under  our  Federal  sys- 
tem. .  _ 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I  are 
often  on  different  sides  of  some  argu- 
ments and  on  the  same  side  of  other 
arguments.  However,  the  Senator  has 
been  absolutely  consistent  this  time.  I  do 
not  mean  to  suggest  any  absence  of  con- 
sistency on  his  part  in  any  matter.  How- 
ever, in  the  matter  of  the  Federal  system 
which  we  are  sworn  to  protect,  the  Sen- 
ator has  been  consistent  all  the  way 
through  and  is  consistent  here. 

We  do  not  want  to  have  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, or  any  other  Federal  bureau  or 
bureaucracy,  interfere  with  the  admin- 
istration of  our  colleges,  even  in  respect 
of  the  continuation  or  noncontmuatlon 
of  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
called  beneficences. 

That  ought  to  be  left  to  the  coUeges 
themselves.  This  is  true  whether  the 
money  comes  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  State  government,  or  any  other 
pubUc  source.  The  college  administration 
ought  to  have  this  responslbiUty  and 
ought  not  to  be  able  to  duck  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  ^^    _. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  1 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
agree'  that  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  guise  of  this  language 
should  take  it  upon  itself  by  way  of 
mandate  to  add  an  additional  punish- 
ment for  the  violation  of  the  law  and 
that  we  ought  to  find  whether  the  par- 
ticular violation  has  the  effect  of  sub- 
stantially disrupting  the  educational 
processes  of  the  institution. 

There  are  aU  kinds  of  crimes.  TTie 
committee  language  calls  for  a  convic- 
tion. We  certainly  do  not  want  in  addi- 
tion to  the  penalty  provided  by  State 
statute  to  add  an  additional  penalty  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  to 
be  administered  pursuant  to  a  decision 
to  be  made  at  the  bureaucratic  level  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

If  that  Is  not  Interference  by  the  Feo- 
erai  Government  at  the  Stote  level.  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is.    

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  l 
additional  minute. 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  this  is  a  fair  com 
promise  of  those  differences  and  carries 
out  every  legitimate  objective  that  the 
committee  had  in  mind.  At  the  same  time 
It  provides  for  these  protective  safe- 
guards to  which  I  think  the  Institutions 
of  higher  learning  are  entiUed. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  FTT-T.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  should  remember  the  provisions  in 
the  report  of  the  blU  reported  by  the 
committee.  We  should  not  break  it  up  in 
different  sections  and  thus  distort  the 
real  Intent  we  are  trying  to  invoke  in 
this  debate  and  the  objectives  we  are 
trying  to  accompUsh. 

We  debated  this  matter  at  some  length 
in  the  committee.  Read  the  provisions 
very  carefully — and  thought  by  thought. 

First: 

No  part  of  the  funda  approprUted  under 
thla  act  shall  be  used  to  provide  a  loan — 

We  are  talking  about  Government 
money  being  loaned  to  a  student  to  ac- 
quire an  education  principally  at  Gov- 
ernment expense.  This  is  the  money  of 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

Second: 
guarantee  of  a  loan — 

Here,  again,  the  Federal  Government 
is  pledging  its  credit  in  order  that  a  loan 
might  be  secured,  so  that  a  young  man 
may  become  educated  in  college.  That 
is  a  greater  good  fortune  than  I  ever 
had,  because  I  never  had  the  privilege 
of  going  to  college.  Fortunately.  I  am  a 
trustee  of  Brown  University,  and  I  stand 
behind  the  verbiage  in  the  bill. 

Third: 
or  a  grant— 

Which  is  a  gift — 

to  any  ai^llcant  who  has  been  convicted — 

These  are  the  important  words.  After 
all.  are  we  going  to  say  that  our  courts 
are  incapable  of  deciding  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  an  individual,  especially 
when  giiilt  must  be  established  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt?  This  is  the  rule  of 
law;  this  is  the  constitutional  rule  of  law. 

by  any  court  of  general  jurisdiction — 

What  is  wrong  with  that? 
of  any  crime  which  mvolves — 

This  does  not  mean  somebody  who 
merely  stole  an  apple  from  an  orchard — 
this  is  what  it  Involves — 
the  xise  of  or  the  asslstanoe  to  others  In 
the  use  of  fo^c^— 

It  has  to  be  physical  force.  To  do  what? 
Trespass.  Trespass  is  wiiat  they  did  at 
Columbia.  They  walked  Into  the  dean's 
office  and  held  him  prisoner  all  night. 
That  is  what  we  are  talking  about— 

trespass  or  the  seizure  of  property — 

They  went  in  there  and  took  President 
Kirk's  desk,  and  scattered  his  property 
all  over  the  floor.  That  is  what  we  are 
talking  about — 


seizure  of  property  under  control  of  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education — 

Not  merely  belonging  to  an  individual, 
but  belonging  to  that  particular  institu- 
tion of  higher  education — 


to  prevent  offlolaLi  or  students — 

Students  are  the  decent  kids  who  want 
a  college  education  and  want  to  mind 
their  own  business — 
at  such  an  InsUtutton  from  engaging— 

In  what? 
In  their  duttes — 

On  the  part  of  officials— 
or  pursuing  their  studies. 

On  the  part  of  the  decent  students. 
What  is  wrong  with  that? 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

E^rerything  is  wrong  with  It,  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  trying  to  protect  our 
States  rights  in  regard  to  the  operation 
of  our  educational  institutions. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Kirk,  the  president 
of  Columbia,  says  in  opposition  to  the 
language  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions: 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  we  cannot  sup- 
port any  effort,  no  matter  how  well-inten- 
tioned or  how  emotionally  satUfylng  It  may 
be.  which  seeks  to  punish  participants  in 
university  disturbances  by  means  that  en- 
danger either  academic  freedom  or  the  proper 
autonomy  of  the  university  community.  Any 
attempt  by  governmental  authorities  to  de- 
prive these  offending  students  of  financial 
aid  which  they  are  now  receiving  under  Fed- 
eral or  state  programs  would  be  dlfflciilt  to 
administer  eqiUtably  and  would  pave  the 
way  for  the  adoption  of  tests  of  political 
orthodoxy  that  would  endanger  the  freedom 
of  opmion  and  expression  which  all  univer- 
sities cherish. 

At  Columbia,  we  do  not  intend  to  use  fi- 
nancial sanctions  as  a  disciplinary  measure 
in  place  of.  or  In  addition  to,  regular  aca- 
demic discipline.  Students  of  limited  means 
who  happen  to  be  placed  on  disciplinary  pro- 
bation should  not  be  compeUed  to  withdraw 
by  being  deprived  of  financial  aid.  If  stu- 
dents are  suspended  or  expelled  from  the 
University,  the  question  of  financial  aid  Is 
no  longer  an  issue  since  they  cannot  receive 
any  form  of  assistance  If  they  are  not  reg- 
istered. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  their  misconduct. 
But  I  believe  that  the  university  ad- 
ministration rather  than  the  Senate  has 
more  expertise  In  the  matter  of  how  best 
to  bring  wayward  students  back  Into 
decent  behavior.  The  adoption  of  this 
tyjpe  of  punitive  course  of  action  would 
simply  mean  that  the  university  would 
be  given  no  chance  to  try  to  rehabilitate 
the  student,  to  bring  hUn  to  his  senses, 
and  to  try  to  prevent  in  the  future  the 
wrong  conduct  in  which  the  student  has 
been  engaged. 

It  would  result  In  the  kind  of  reaction, 
by  thousands  of  students  In  this  coxm- 
try.  that  President  Kirk  gives  in  his 
statement.  Instead  of  helping  the  uni- 
versities, it  would  create  problems. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MdRSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  mean  any  im- 
pertinence by  tills. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  never  im- 
pertinent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Mr.  Kirk  whose 
letter  the  Senator  has  read  the  same  Mr. 
Kirk  who  was  driven  from  the  presi- 
dency of  Columbia  by  those  dissidents? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  He  was  driven  out  by 
those  people. 


Bdr.  MORSE.  If  I  had  been  in  Mr. 
Kirk's  position,  I  would  have  insisted  on 
the  strictest  enforcement  of  State  law. 
But  I  do  not  Intend  to  vote  this  after- 
noon to  have  the  Federal  Government 
take  over  when  it  is  the  State's  responsi- 
bility to  enforce  the  law. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  endorse 
100  percent  the  very  cogent  and  per- 
suasive argxmients  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore].  He  is  a 
trustee  of  one  of  our  great  American 
universities,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  his 
testimony,  based  on  his  connection  with 
a  great  university,  is  much  more  per- 
suasive than  the  testimony  of  the  presi- 
dent of  a  college — from  which  I  happen 
to  hold  a  degree — who  failed  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  own  institution  and 
was  finally  driven  out  of  office  and  off 
the  campus. 

No  aspect  of  States  rights  is  Involved 
In  this  decision.  This  Is  Federal  money, 
and  we  have  control  of  the  Federal  funds. 
I  do  not  want  any  Federal  money,  if  I 
can  help  it.  being  used  to  subsidize  vio- 
lence or  as  a  l>onus  for  rebellion  on  the 
campus— and  that  is  what  one  would  be 
voting  for  if  he  voted  to  weaken  the  fine 
language  as  presently  included  in  the 
bill  and  submitted  by  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  back  the  remam- 
der  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 

of  my  time.  „  ^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  caU  the 

roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  ANBERSONl.  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  CahkokI.  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland!,  the  Senator  from 
Hawau  [Mr.  Iwoute],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  tMr.  JordamI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadoe].  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  TymngsI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGHl  are  absent  on  official  business. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie].  the  Senator  frcHn 
Florida    [Mr.    Smathihs].    the    Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  BartleitI.  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI.  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bmli].  the  Senator 
from    Maryland    [Mr.    BrewstehI.    the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick]  .    the    Senator    from    Idaho    [Mr. 
Church]  .  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender].  the  Senator 
from   Arkansas    [Mr.    Fulbright].    the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],   the   Senator   from    Washington 
[Mr.  Magntison].  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota   [Mr.   McCarthy],   the   Senator 
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from  MonUna  [Mr.  MrcalfI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  BAnneaota  II  1x.  MomAUl.  and 
the  Soiator  from  Okta  homa  [Mr.  Moir- 
RONKTl  are  neceMarOy  abaent. 

I  finther  amiounce  that.  If  preeent 
and  voting,  the  Senato  •  from  MlsalMlppl 
[Mr  Eastland],  the  Sinator  from  Plor- 
Ida  [Mr.  HoLLAHB],  Ihe  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Lowol  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Sua  rmRs]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  S«  nator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Loulslan*  [Mr.  EllehdwI. 

If  presmt  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  woi  ad  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 

"nay." 

Mr.  HICKENIXK)F  ER.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  frcna  Colorado  tMr. 
ALLOTT]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senators  froii  Vermont  [Mr, 
AiKKN  and  Mr.  Protty],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Brnjktt],  the  Senator 
from  TeAnessee  [Mr.  BakirI,  the  Sen- 
atorfrom'li4a8sachU8<  tts  [Mr.  Brooki:], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senators  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  HrxtskaI  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [llr.  Dihksen],  the 
Senator  from  Colorad )  [Mr.  DomihickI, 
the  Senator  from  Haw  &11  [Mr.  Pono]  .  the 
Senator  from  Calif  or  ila  [Mr.  Kuchkl], 
the  Senator  from  Ke  itucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton], the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith],  and  the  Sei  ator'  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  nee  sssarlly  absent. 

If  present  and  vo  ;ing.  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  C  jrtis]  .  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Sm[th]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  IHt.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Se  nator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Brooke  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  Mr.  Bennett  ].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  .rote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  v  ould  vote  "nay  " 

On  this  vote,  the  ifenator  from  CiOl- 
fomla  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
Senator  from  Illinois 
present  and  voting. 
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Curtla 

DIrkaen 

Domlnfadi 

■MUand 

KUender 

Fong 

PulbrtBbt 

Harden 

HoUand 

HruakA 


California   would   vo«   "yea."    and   the 


Senator  from  nunols 


The  result  was  aipounced — ^yeas  28, 
nays  26,  as  follows: 


(No.  26' 


Is  paired  with  the 
[Mr.  Dirksen].  If 
the  Senator  from 


would  vote  "nay." 


Caae 

Oore 

Gruenlng 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatneld 

Jackson 

Javlto 

Mansfield 


Boggs 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Errln 

Fannin 

OrUBn 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderaon 

Baker 

BarU«tt 


YEAE^28 

McOee 

McOovein 

Mclntyr ! 

Miller 

Montoyi 

Morse 

Moss 

Murphy 

Nelson 

PeU 

NAT^ae 

Hansen 

Hlekenl^oper 

HlU 

HolUngi 

Jordan. 

Lausctie 

McClell^n 

Mundt 

Pastor* 


NOT 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brewste 

Brooke 


Leg) 


:dabo 


Percy 
Prozmlre 
Randolph 
Rlblcoff 
Scott 

Symington 
WlUlams,  N.J. 
Toung,  Ohio 


Pearson 
RuBseU 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennls 
Thurmond 
wmiams,  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


VaTNQ — 48 


Btirdlok 

Cannon 

Cburoh 

aark 

Cotton 


Inouye 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

MetcaU 

Mondale 


Monroney 

Morton 

Muakl* 

Prouty 

Smathers 

smith 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Tydlnga 

Tarborough 


So    Mr.    Morse's    amendment    was 

AffTGCd.  ^O 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

Mr/  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufttcient  second?  There  Is  not  a  sufficient 
second 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  table.  [Putting  the  question.] 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assUtant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  43,  line  23.  strike  out  "MO.OSS.OOO" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$32,66e,000". 

On  page  44.  line  1,  strike  out  "»3,500,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '■se.OOO.OOO". 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  offer  affects  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  specifically  for  just 
one  program.  That  is  the  construction  of 
mental  retardation  facilities  under  part 
C  of  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
Construction  Act. 

Part    C    deals    with    the    community 
mental  retardation  facilities  construction 
program,  which  the  House  fimded  at  $6 
million.  The  committee  bill  lowers  that 
amount,  which  is  the  budget  figure,  to 
$3.5  million.  My  amendment  restores  the 
House  figure,  and  In  doing  so  adds  $2.5 
million  to  the  total  mental  facilities  pro- 
gram, which  now  stands  at  $30,058,000. 
Many  of  us  recall  the  passage  of  the 
Facilities  Construction  Act  in  1963,  when 
it  became  Public  Law  88-164.  In  addition 
to  the  community  facilities  under  part  C. 
it  also  covers  construction  of  community 
mental   health   centers,   of   centers   for 
research  on  mental  retardation,  and  of 
unlverslty-aflttllated    facilities    for    the 
mentally  retarded.  It  is  only  the  first  of 
these  that  my  amendment  is  directed  to. 
The  authorization  set  up  a  4-year  pro- 
gram, later  extended  for  2  additional 
years.  It  has  made  a  start,  but  there  Is 
much  more  needed,  and  I  am  confident 
that  further  authorization  will  be  pro- 
vided next  year  for  its  continuance.  But 
let  us  look  at  what  has  been  happening 
lately.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  evidence  shows  that  last  year 
and  this,  in  fiscal  1968  and  now  in  fiscal 
1969,  we  have  seen  the  program  sab- 
otaged for  lack  of  funds.  Authorization 
for  the  first  year  of  operation  was  in  the 
amount  of  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  1965. 
$12,500,000  for  1966.  $15,000,000  for  1967, 
and  $30,000,000  for  1968.  The  extension, 
accomplished    by   Public   Law    90-164, 
called  for  another  $30,000,000  for  this 


year— fiscal    196&— and   $50,000,000   for 
fiscal  year  1970. 

But  what  hi4>pened?  The  first  3  years 
went  well  and  the  much-needed  pro- 
gram, providing  help  to  the  mentaUy 
retarded  children  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, operated  as  scheduled  at  fuU  fund- 
ing. Thus  we  provided  in  successive  years 
$10  million,  $12.5  million,  and  $15  mil- 
lion. Then  came  last  year,  with  the 
claims  of  Vietnam  on  our  resources.  The 
budget  recommendation,  in  spite  of  plans 
made  and  construction  begim  on  a  large 
array  of  facilities,  was  for  $15  million 
rather  than  $30  million— a  slash  directly 
in  two  of  the  funds  the  States  and  the 
local  communities  had  expected  on  the 
basis  of  the  past  3-year  history. 

Last  year,  therefore,  I  set  forth  before 
the  Senate  the  situation  and  described 
the  urgency  of  the  needs,  for  whose  pro- 
vision the  smaller  sum  would  cause  great 
difficulty.  We  adopted,  as  a  result,  the 
figure  of  $25  million  instead  of  $15  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose.  In  conference  final 
agreement  was  reached  on  $18  million, 
cutting  the  additional  amount  provided 
by  my  amendment  from  $10  to  $3  million. 
Today,  with  the  same  authorization  of 
$30  million  for  fiscal  year  1969.  we  are 
faced  in  this  bUl  with  a  House-passed 
figure  of  $6  million,  which  the  Senate 
committee  has  further  cut  to  $3.5  mil- 
lion— scarcely  a  tenth  of  full  authoriza- 
tion. I  personally  would  prefer  an  appro- 
priation far  greater  than  the  $6  million 
I  am  asking  to  be  restored,  but  I  am  also 
a  realist.  In  the  present  era  of  denial  of 
funds  to  all  maimer  of  worthy  projects— 
and  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  Hart  and 
the  Nelson  amendments  to  give   more 
adequate  funding  to  the  Teacher  Corps 
and  to  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  in  this  bill  also— 
in  the  circumstances  I  know  that  a  pro- 
posal to  appropriate  the  same  amount  as 
last  year,  $18  million,  would  not  carry 
the  day.  Neither  would  $15  million,  which 
the  budget  called  for  last  year  although 
it  was  only  half  of  authorization. 

But  $6  million  is  the  amount  recom- 
mended in  this  year's  tight  budget,  rather 
than  the  Senate  allotment  of  $3.5  mil- 
lion. It  Is  an  honest,  realistic,  even 
though  tragic,  reduction  to  meet  the 
changed  situation  wrought  by  our  vast 
overextension  in  Vietnam  in  what  has 
now  become  the  third  most  costly  war  in 
our  history.  In  fact,  $6  million  is  only 
enough  to  supply  the  Moloch  of  war  in 
Vietnam  with  fuel  for  its  insatiable  maw 
for  IVi  hours.  The  $2.5  million  additional 
I  seek  is  enough  for  Vietnam's  cost  for 
less  than  39  minutes.  But  what  a  differ- 
ence that  modest  amount  can  make  in 
the  lives  of  our  retarded  children. 

Now,  in  reducing  the  House  and  budget 
figure  from  $6  million,  the  Senate  com- 
mittee has  left  the  overall  mental  re- 
tardation figure  at  the  same  amount. 
They  have  shifted  the  $2.5  million  dif- 
ference out  of  the  part  C  funds  for  com- 
immlty  use  to  the  university-affiliated 
program.  This,  too,  is  a  worthy  program, 
and  I  am  for  its  funding  at  the  Senate 
committee's  figure.  It  will  make  a  dif- 
ference in  Indiana  with  regard  to  the 
Bloomlngton  retardation  facility  now  in 
construction  with  Indiana  University  as 
its  mentor.  You  will  find  the  committee 
explanation  on  page  70  of  its  report. 


which  notes  that  when  the  House  added 
$2,500,000  to  the  university-affiliated  pro- 
gram It  took  the  sum  from  the  hospital 
improvement  program.  With  Department 
approval,  the  hospital  improvement 
funds  would  be  restored  by  the  Senate 
change  at  the  expense  of  the  conununlty 
service  faculties  program.  To  this  I  ob- 
ject in  the  strongest  manner. 

If  the  hospital  improvement  program 
which  the  House  cut  should  be  restored, 
and  if  the  university  facilities  program 
should  be  restored  as  the  Senate  com- 
mittee recommends,  why  should  the 
pitifully  small  community  facilities  pro- 
gram be  the  one  to  bear  the  cut? 

These  community  facilities  are  for  the 
retarded  children  of  our  Nation.  Mod- 
em methods,  which  are  so  far  ahead  of 
those  previously  used  in  most  of  our 
States  in  their  outworn  faciUtles  and 
terribly  limited  capacity,  can  make  the 
retarded,  for  the  most  part,  into  useful 
self-supporting  individuals  for  life  rather 
than  social  cripples,  by  virtue  of  their 
limitations.  But  they  are  also  rather 
impotent  politically.  Hospitals  have  ad- 
ministrators and  clientele  who  can  ef- 
fectively protest,  and  so  do  universities. 
So  the  easy  thing  is  to  take  a  slice 
where  the  complaint  is  less  likely.  In- 
deed, had  I  not  been  concerned  last  year 
and  Investigated  the  conditions  now,  no 
voice  would  have  been  raised  on  this 
floor  on  behalf  of  the  mentally  retarded 
facilities  construction  program  at  this 
time. 

Now,  let  me  revert  again  to  the  story 
of  our  shabby  treatment.  As  I  said,  last 
year's  action  on  my  amendment  led  to 
funding  of  $18  miUlon  for  1968  fiscal, 
which  was  still  $12  million  below  the 
authorization  even  If  it  was  more  than 
the  request.  But  that  is  not  the  end  of 
the  story.  The  administration  clamped 
a  spending  embargo  on  two-thirds  of  it. 
Thus  $12  million  was  not  spent  even 
though  appropriated;  only  $12  million 
found  its  way  from  that  appropriation 
into  the  projects  already  approved  and 
started.  This  defeat  by  design  of  the 
express  intentions  and  provision  of  the 
Congress  caused  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty throughout  the  country.  The  peo- 
ple who  administer  the  program  supple- 
mented the  $6  million  as  well  as  they 
could  by  again  transferring  some  funds 
from  the  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters money— $3  million  to  be  precise. 

So  it  Is  true  that  there  remains  this 
year,  as  in  previous  years,  some  carry- 
over funds — but  the  new  obligatlonal  au- 
thority, the  new  money  in  this  bill,  is 
only  $3.5  million  in  the  Senate  version. 
Now  let  me  point  to  another  result  if 
we  do  not  adopt  the  amendment  I  have 
offered.  That  is  an  inequity  among  the 
States.  Even  with  the  $6  million  in  re- 
serve, the  $3.5  million  mtOces  the  total 
which  can  be  spent  only  $9.5  million.  But 
under  the  law,  it  is  mandatory  that  each 
of  the  50  States  receive  a  minimum  of 
$100,000.  This  means  that  the  mandatory 
distribution  will  take  $5  million  of  the 
total  amoimt  available,  leaving  less  than 
half  for  formula  distribution. 

But  under  the  formula,  if  you  dis- 
regard the  $100,000  minimum,  a  nimiber 
of  States  would  receive  less  than  that 
sum.  Yet,  with  the  situation  as  it  stands, 
enactment  as  reported  would  have  to  cut 


the  pro  rata  share  of  other  States  to  pro- 
vide the  mandatory  mlnlmums.  To  be 
specific:  Indiana's  Federal  share  of  this 
matching  program  in  fiscal  1967,  which 
they  received,  was  $345,337.  If  last  years 
slightly  Increased  appropriation  had 
been  allotted  and  used,  that  would  have 
been  increased  by  about  20  percent.  In- 
stead, because  of  the  administrative 
freeze,  in  fiscal  1968  Indiana  received 
only  $262,416.  Now,  with  the  Senate  re- 
duction, the  amount  for  Indiana  in  fiscal 
year  1969  will  be  only  $198,000.  Other 
States,  of  course,  will  be  in  prcHJortion, 
except  for  those  who  Inequitably  receive 
more  than  their  pro  rata  share  through 
the  $100,000  minimum.  My  amendment 
will  only  hold  the  line  at  last  year's 
figure  of  $6  million  actually  spent  so  far 
as  new  obligatlonal  authority  is  con- 
cerned. 

What  does  that  mean  in  Indiana — and 
by  extension,  in  all  the  other  States? 

As  I  noted  last  year,  Indiana  got  be- 
hind this  program  solidly.  Its  State  legis- 
lature in  early  1967  voted  a  special  dedi- 
cated cigarette  tax  to  provide  State 
funds.  Through  1969  that  will  provide  $3 
million  for  the  purpose  annually,  and 
thereafter  $6.6  million  in  State  funds 
earmarked  for  both  construction  and 
operation  under  the  1963  act. 

Five  mental  retardation  centers  in 
Indiana  were  federally  approved  for 
funds  through  fiscal  1967,  for  a  total  Fed- 
eral share  of  $1,065,583.  Requests  for 
fiscal  year  1968,  which  were  denied  only 
because  of  the  stringent  allocation  of  ap- 
propriated funds,  included  a  proposal  for 
my  home  city  of  Evansville  and  a  proj- 
ect for  our  largest  city,  Indianapolis. 
These  have  not  been  able  to  get  off  the 
ground,  and  they  will  not  be  started 
under  the  new  appropriation  even  if  it 
is  increased  to  $6  million. 

What  is  the  prospect  for  this  year, 
then? 

A  check  with  the  Chicago  field  office 
made  only  today  shows  that  only  three 
Indiana  projects,  out  of  a  total  of  nine 
which  could  be,  and  should  be,  moving 
forward,  will  be  given  funds  for  sure. 
South  Bend  wiU  receive  $44,600  from  the 
1969  appropriation,  plus  $229,366  in  the 
carryover  funds.  The  Hendrix  Habilita- 
tlon  Center  at  Logansport  will  get  only 
$1,000  in  new  money  plus  $4,000  in  carry- 
over. And  the  Lake  County  Sheltered 
Workshop  Training  Center  at  Gary  will 
receive  $11,800  in  new  money  and  $29,000 
from  last  year's  appropriation.  The  total 
of  $57,000  in  1969  funds,  together  with 
the  others  I  have  named,  are  needed  to 
complete  the  projects  now  being  built. 

This  is  a  very  meager  minimum.  The 
State  agency  currently  has  five  projects 
waiting  Federal  funding.  They  have 
already  been  approved,  but  even  with  my 
amendment  they  cannot  be  started.  One 
of  them  is  the  one  I  mentioned  for 
Evansville;  another  is  Indianapolis;  and 
there  are  also  the  second  phase  of  the 
Logansport  project,  and  Elkhart.  Your 
own  States,  I  am  sure,  can  show  a  similar 
imf  ulfllled  need.  Yet,  as  I  noted  last  year, 
a  survey  of  the  Nation  showed  that  in 
49  States  the  combined  waiting  list  for 
entry  into  the  existing  institutions  was 
almost  32,000  persons  now  getting  no  re- 
habilitation at  all.  In  some  States,  with- 


out new  faciUtles  the  wait  is  as  long  as 
5  to  6  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  amendment  1^  confined 
entirely  to  the  item  for  m^tal  retarda- 
tion? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HILL.  There  is  a  great  need  for 
it.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  shoiUd  not 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  AU  time 
on  the  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9,  1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  untU  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS,  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (HJl.  18037)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    935 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  up 
my  amendment  No.  935  and  ask  that  it 
be  str&ted- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  35,  Une  12,  In  lieu  of  "$86,900,000". 
insert  "$94,823,000". 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  can  briefiy 
summarize  this  amendment,  which  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Brooke].  It  would  increase 
appropriations  for  clinical  research  units 
under  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
in  the  sum  of  approximately  $8  miUlon. 

How  did  this  need  come  to  our  atten- 
tion? It  came  to  our  attention  in  a  fash- 
ion that  woxUd  not  have  permitted  the 
committee  to  be  aware  of  the  situation 
at  all. 

Last  week,  we  learned  that  a  citizen 
in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  PhUip  T.  Bamum, 
was  in  urgent  need  of  a  heart  transplant 
at  the  clinical  research  unit  which  had 
been  established  under  this  program  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  Hospital  at 
Ann  Arbor.  It  was  a  Ufe-and-death  mat- 
ter for  him. 

After  the  emergency  became  apparent, 
it  was  discovered  that  because  of  lack  of 
funds,  as  a  result  of  operating  increases 
occurring  over  the  last  12 -month  period, 
the  unit  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
Hospital  had  had  to  close  down. 
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Mr.  President,  I  a«k 
sent  to  have  printed 
rsther  full  article  det 
tion.  which  was  publi«f  ed 
News    for    August 
"Budget  His  Place 
Quarantine."  , 

There  being  no  objection 

was  ordertd  to  be  prln^d 

as  follows: 

I  From  the  Detroit   ( 
'  10«8 


unsmlmous  con- 

In  the  R«co«»  a 

dw^rlblng  the  sltua- 

In  the  Detroit 

1968.    entitled 

MeJilcal  Research  In 
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„..  the  article 
in  the  Rbcoro. 

Mlib.)    NewB,  Aug.  3S, 


BxTDorr  Iixs  Pij^cb  Urn  «icai,  Rmiabch  ii« 
QxTABAir  nnc 

(By  Eric  LulTlgsen) 

Washington.— Preelde  it  JohMon'e  10  per- 
cent surtax  and  a  pending  Conf^!^ 
slash  in  spending  are  U  reatenlng  to  hobble 
maScal  rSearch  In  th>  naUon.  Including 
work  at  three  Michigan  inl'W^^H^MTS^ 

The  National  Instltut*  i  of  Health  (NIH)  — 
tbe  principal  research  a  -m  of  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  service— face,  a  budget  cut  of  up 
to  $38  6  million  when  H<  use  and  Senate  con- 

to  be  cajoled  by  Congrei .  to  take  money  that 
Hadn't  been  requested. 

The  squeeze  showed  '  ip  when  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  dlsclo  led  that  It  hadloet 
federal  money  with  whi  :h  It  had  planned  to 
finance  an  expensive  he  urt  transplant  opera- 
Uon,  the  first  In  the  stat ». 

Furthermore  there  U  a  STS  mllUon  back- 
IMC  of  projects  alreadr  approved  but  for 
which  there  are  no  fun  Is.  By  next  June,  the 
value  of  new  projects  pending  approval  U 
expected  to  climb  to  $14  S  mlUlon.  _.  ^  ^ 

Among  the  projects  aready  approved  but 
without  funds  are  thr»  in  Michigan:  Michi- 
gan State  Unlverslty-s  medical  school  ($1.9 
million),  the  U.  of  M.  medical  school  {91A 
mlUlon)  and  Wayne  Sti  te  University  s  school 
of  medicine  ($256,000) 

No  funds  are  going  out  now,  except  for 
projecu  of  the  very  hl(  hest  priority,  accord- 
ins  to  NIH  spokesmen. 

In  theory,  every  f €  aeral  agency  suffers 
equally  from  the  $6  bill  on  cut  In  the  1968-^9 
budget  exacted  by  Coi  gress  as  the  price  for 
pmiii1"g  the  surtax. 

But  some  are  "more  squal  than  others. 
Postmaster  General  Marvin  W.  Watson 
stayed  the  axe  by  thi  simple  expedient  of 
threatening  to  cvurtall  service.  When  daUy 
maU  deliveries  are  a  stake,  Congressmen 
imagine  they  hear  cons  Jtuents  screaming  be- 
fore the  first  angry  tel  sgram  arrives. 

But  agencies  like  Nl  H,  whose  work  Is  car- 
ried on  mosUy  out  o:  the  spotlight,  rarely 
can  point  to  such  gn  phlc  examples  as  the 
V.  of  M.  case. 

Most  federal  suppoit  of  medical  research 
at  universities.  hoepltUs  and  private  Insti- 
tutions Is  f unneled  tt  rough  one  or  another 
of  NIH's  six  dlsease-d  wlgnated  divisions. 

Funds  now  must  le  found  to  malnUln 
NIH's  own  faculties  a1  Its  sprawling  grounds 
to  Betbesda,  Md. 

Costs  rise  much  moi  e  sharply  In  the  medi- 
cal field  than  In  mi  ichlne  shops  or  steel 
plants  This  Is  partlcu  arly  so  at  the  91  clini- 
cal research  units  ope:  atlng  with  NIH  finan- 
cial aid,  like  the  one  at  University  Hospital 
to  Ann  Arbor. 

The  program  was  st  irted  In  1960  to  trans- 
late breakthrough  tecl  inlques  often  perfected 
on  nnt""^'*  Into  praci  leal  procedure  for  hu- 
man medical  treatm*  nt. 

The  supporting  eqi  Ipment  must  often  be 
designed  and  buUt  irom  scratch,  and  the 
first  patients  require  long  periods  of  Inten- 
sive care. 

Without  a  flnal  19«  budget,  and  with  prior 
allocations  nearly  exJiauated,  NTH  Is  having 
to  cut  back  the  program. 

Besides  the  one  at  the  U.  of  M.,  10  other 
cltolcs   have  reportei,  operating  deficits   of 


more  than  giOWO,  and  have  "»««^?**  Vj^ 
are  suspending  operaUons  or  are  on  the  potot 

"^Tb^th^n  •rt  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. VanderbUt  Unlvenlty,  the  Unlver- 
sltT  of  Southern  CalUomla,  Northwestern 
University,  the  Universities  of  Texas,  and 
Puerto  Rico,  ChUdren's  and  Peter  Bent  Brig- 
ham  hospitals  in  Boston.  OhUdrens  Memo- 
rial Hospital  of  Chicago  and  ChUdren  s  Hos- 
pital in  Washington.  DC.  • 

Because  of  rUlng  research  costs,  NIH  baa 
usually  considered  a  10  percent  annual  in- 
crease in  Its  allocations  as  the  minimum  re- 
quired Just  to  maintain  current  programs. 
This  year  NIH  was  down  for  only  a  4  per- 
cent increase  In  Mr.  Johnson's  budget  re- 
quest.  .Bouse  cuU  reduced  the  margin  over 
1868  to  less  than  one  percent.  ^      ^        » 

The  Senate  restored  some  of  the  funds  cut. 
but  NIH  officials  expect  the  compromise 
worked  out  will  be  closer  to  the  House  ver- 
sion That's  because  all  but  $6.9  mlUlon  of 
the  amount  deleted  by  the  House  was  part 
of  the  reducUon  Unposed  by  the  tax  bill. 

In  his  report  to  the  Senate,  Senator  LUter 
HUl,  of  Alabama,  chairman  of  the  L»bo' 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  disputed  the 
House  contention  that  the  cuts  were  "token 

He  noted  that  the  House  version  not  only 
would  reduce  the  appropriations  celling  for 
five  NIH  divisions  from  1968  levels,  but  also 
would  authorize  less  than  was  actually  spent 
m  1968  for  three  of  them  (dental,  heart  and 
arthritis) .  _„» 

"ThU  could  have  been  a  disastrous  effect 
on  the  (research)  grant  programs  of  all  the 
divisions."  he  warned 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  the  ar- 
ticle indicates,  we  now  discover  that 
there  are  10  of  these  units  which  have 
operating  deficits  and  which  have  or  are 
on  the  point  of  closing. 

The  article  enumerates  the  units  as: 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  VanderbUt 
University,  the  University  of  Southern 
CaUfomla.  Northwestern  University. 
UniversiUes  of  Texas  and  Puerto  Rico, 
Children's  and  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hos- 
pitals in  Boston.  Children's  Memorial 
Hospital  of  Chicago,  and  Children's  Hos- 
pital in  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  President,  when  this  matter  came 
to  our  attention,  we  turned  for  counsel 
to  the  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
Appropriations  Committee  report  and 
found  there  that  the  committee.  Indeed, 
did  recognize  the  critical  situation  that 
confronts  these  units. 

The  report,  on  page  55.  stetes  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  the  general  clinical  researoh  centers 
program,   the   bUl   provides   $86,677,000,   the 
amount  avaUable  to  1968.  This  program  pro- 
vides funds  for  the  esteblUhment  and  op- 
eration of  clinical  research  faculties  which 
are  not  Umlted  to  research  on  any  speclfled 
disease  and  which  provide  a  vital  link  for 
translating  the  results  of  laboratory  research 
into  new  diagnostic   and   therapeutic   tools 
for  the  treatment  of  paUents.  The  committee 
noted  in  Ite  report  last   year  that  rapidly 
rising  hospital  costs  would  foree  a  curtsil- 
ment  of  the  general  clinical  research  center 
program  unless  funds  for  It  were  substan- 
tlaUy  increased.  There  has,  to  fact,  already 
been    some    curtailment— during    the    past 
year  one  center  has  closed  and  the  number 
of  research  beds  has  dropped  from  1.129  to 
1  006   Hospitalization  costs  rose  15%  during 
the  past  year  and  are  expected  to  rise  by 
another   12%    to   16%    during   the   next   12 
months.  It  U  now  estimated  that  the  amount 
requested  In  the  President's  budget  wUl  only 
be  sufficient  to  permit  70%  occupancy  ot  ^9 
existing  research  beds.  In  other  words.  »t  wm 
only  be  possible  to  use  the  equivalent  of  700 
of  the  existing  1.006  beds  for  research  pur- 
poses. Due  to  the  rise  to  personnel  costs,  the 


budget  win  also  support  only  2.002  centwr 
staff  instead  of  the  2,478  poslUons  approved 
when  the  general  cUnlcal  research  center 
grants  were  made.  The  committee  euggests 
ttist  the  special  financial  problems  of  thta 
important  research-resource  ProP^*™, J>f J*': 
en  special  conslderaUon  in  the  development 
of  theflscal  year  1970  budget  estimates  so 
that  these  centers  can  be  restored  to  max- 
Imum  usefutoess. 

The  blU  provides  the  amount  avaUable  for 
the  current  year.  The  committee  suggests  that 
the  special  financial  problems  of  thU  im- 
portant research  resource  program  be  given 
special  conslderatlofl  in  the  development  of 
fiscal  year  1970  budget  estimates  so  that  the 
centers  can  be  restored  to  maximum  useful- 
ness. 

Understandably,  as  the  commltt^ 
considered  this  Item,  not  having  a  literal, 
Ufe  and  death  man  at  the  door,  the 
thought  was.  "WeU.  let  us  continue  the 
existing  level  and  recognize  now  that 
next  year  we  will  have  to  do  something 

about  it."  ,        ^         .^ 

Mr  President,  none  of  us  knows  how 
many  human  beUigs  in  the  future  will  be 
in  the  situation  of  Mr.  PhiUp  T.  Bamum 
of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  but  we  do  know 
that  he  wUl  not  be  alone. 

Having  been  alerted  to  the  problem. 
I  hope  that  the  sum  of  $8  miUlon.  which 
is  large  in  one  meaning  but  relatively 
small  in  comparison  with  some  of  the 
concerns  to  which  we  address  ourselves 
here  in  the  Senate,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  men  and  women  in  this  country  to 
which  that  sum  will  mean  life,  or  Its 
denial  will  mean  death. 

We  tend  to  overstate  cases  in  the 
Senate  on  occasion,  but  this  is  literal 
truth  that  it  will  mean  life  or  death  to 
some  of  our  citizens  in  the  future. 

Having  had  this  matter  brought  to  our 
attention,  I  hope  that  the  Senate  wUl  re- 
spond by  adopting  the  amendment. 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  critical  situation  con- 
fronting us.  Just  as  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  outlined  it.  This  situation 
has  developed  to  a  very  large  extent  since 
the  committee  considered  the  hearings, 
which  were  over  2  months  ago.  I  beUeve. 
I  believe  that  we  should  at  least  take 
the  amendment  to  conference. 

Mr  HART.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  I  know  that  he 
shares  this  concern  and  will  do  all  that  is 
proper  to  save  the  amendment  in 
conference.  .     ^  ^^     __ 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  ,  , .  w    u 
Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  HartI. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Leoislativx  Clerk.  On 
page  57.  after  line  5.  Insert  the  foUowlng : 
SBC  207  The  llmltaUons  In  section  201  of 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968  on  the  number  of  clvUlan  employees  in 
the  executive  branch  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Social  Security  AdmlnUtratlon  and  direct 
medical  care  actlvlUes  of  the  Department  of 


Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  em- 
ploTMa  In  such  AdmlnUtratlon  and  such 
activities  shaU  not  be  counted  to  applytog 
such  iimltaUons  to  the  rest  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  commit- 
tee explains  the  amendment  In  these 
words: 

The  uncontrollable  nature  of  the  sodal  se- 
curity program  Is  recognized  by  virtue  of  Its 
exemption  from  the  expenditure  and  new 
obllgatlonal  authority  reduction  provisions 
of  Public  Law  90-864.  The  committee  has 
been  further  advised  that  the  claims  work- 
load which  S8A  wUl  be  required  to  handle 
in  19«»  already  glvee  every  evidence  of  betog 
EUbatantlaUy  higher  than  that  predicted  to 
the  budget. 

That  budget  was  made  up  nearly  a 
year  ago,  and  social  security  has  gone 
up,  up.  up— 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  committee 
feels  It  Is  essential  to  avoid  endangertog  the 
timely  payment  of  social  security  benefits  to 
mUUons  of  Americans  by  continued  appUca- 
tlon  of  the  restriction  on  filling  vacant  posi- 
tions to  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

Direct  pattent  care  activities  of  HEW  In- 
clude the  PubUc  Health  Service  hospltaU 
and  clinics,  the  NIH  CUnlcal  Center,  the 
NIMH  CUnlcal  Research  Centers  at  Port 
Worth,  Tex.,  and  Lexington,  Ky..  the  Indian 
health  program,  and  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital. 
Here  agato,  the  committee  has  deemed  It  ad- 
visable to  exempt  these  acUvltles  from  the 
provisions  of  section  201  of  PubUc  Law 
90-364  rather  than  risk  endangering  the 
health  and  safety  of  patients,  most  of  whom 
are  statutory  beneficiaries  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment. Its  purpose  is  that  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  and  the  hospitals 
and  clinics  operated  by  the  Government 
may  not  be  impaired  in  their  service 
because  of  any  reduction  in  their  per- 
sonnel.   

The    PRESmiNQ    OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  mUi.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  a 

vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  may  yield  back 
his  time,  if  he  wants  to,  but  I  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words  about  this  amend- 
ment. 

First,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  and  ask  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  slde^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr,  President.  I  did  not 
hear  that  request. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  want 
to  see  if  there  is  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
toe  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand, from  my  friend  from  Delaware. 
that  there  will  be  a  bill  down  here  that 
wUl  deal  with  this  matter  directly. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
there  will  be.  I  read  on  the  ticker  that 
the  administration  will  try  to  get  Con- 
gress to  exempt  other  agencies  from  the 
$6  billion  expenditure  cut.  or  at  least  t&^ 
reduce  it  to  the  extent  of  $1.5  billion  to 
$2  billion.  That  is  unofficial.  What  I 
know  about  it  (^daUy  Is  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget,  speaking  for  the  Pres- 
ident, the  last  time  I  talked  with  him 
said  he  was  fully  satisfied  with  the  law 
as  it  was  and  that  he  was  fully  satisfied 
with  the  $6-billlon  cut.  As  far  as  any 
conversation  I  have  had.  he  has  not 
asked  for  any  exemption  for  this  agency. 
I  have  not  heard  differently  from  him. 
Like  Will  Rogers,  on  this  suggestion  I 
only  know  what  I  read  in  the  papers, 
and  I  believe  only  half  of  it. 

I  want  to  make  clear,  however,  that  I 
am  going  to  oppose  any  proposal  that 
will  violate  the  expenditure  reduction 
which  the  Senate  adopted,  because  I 
sponsored  that  amendment  providing  for 
a  $6-bllllon  reduction  in  good  faith. 
There  will  be  a  record  vote  on  this 
amendment  if  the  Senator  presses  it.  I 
leave  it  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
whether  he  wants  to  press  his  amend- 
ment or  withdraw  it.  I  leave  it  entirely  to 
him, 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  from  the  In- 
formaUon  I  have.  I  doubt  if  there  would 
be  a  quorum  here.  I  would  like  to  see  us 
finish  this  bill  tonight  if  we  can. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would, 
too,  but  there  would  be  debate  and  it 
would  take  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HILL.  If  I  withdrew  the  amend- 
ment, then,  I  take  it  we  could  move  on 
to  third  reading? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned. 
Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 

my  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  withdraws  his 
amendment  No.  918. 

Are  there  further  amendments  to  be 
offered? 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  10  minutes  on  the 
bllL 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  flnal  passage. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out 
to  the  Senate  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  report  on  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare appropriation  bill  contains  language 
which  relates  to  Youth  PRIDE,  Inc.,  an 
GEO  title  I-d  project  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

References  were  made  earlier  today 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  TMr.  LAnscHxl 
and  other  Senators  to  Youth  PRIDE,  and 


reference  was  made  by  the  chairman  ot 
the  subcommittee,  Senator  Hill,  to  the 
language  in  the  committee  report  with 
respect  to  Youth  PRIDE,  Inc. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  extracts  from 
the  committee  report  to  which  I  have 
just  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  May  20,  1968,  the  committee  requested 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  furnish  the  com- 
mittee payroll  data  on  persons  employed  by 
Youth  Pride,  Inc..  a  recipient  of  financial  as- 
sistance administered  by  the  Department  vm- 
der  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended.  Because  the  Informa- 
tion was  not  furnished  as  requested,  the 
conunlttee  on  June  6,  1968,  requested  the 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  States 
to  secure  the  Information.  Despite  the  dUl- 
gent  efforts  of  the  ComptroUer,  his  Office 
to  date  has  been  unable  to  obtato  from 
Pride  complete  data;  and  Information  as  to 
when  It  win  be  furnished  remains  indefinite. 
It  Is  noteworthy  that  at  no  time  has  any  In- 
formation been  requested  by  the  committee 
of  the  Comptroller  General  that  Pride  was 
not  required  to  malntato  either  by  law  or  the 
terms  of  Its  contract. 

The  committee  Is  disturbed  at  the  seem- 
ing lack  of  application  of  proper  account- 
ing and  recordkeeping  procedures  in  the 
operation  of  Youth  Pride,  Inc.  It  believes 
that  every  tax  dollar  should  be  properly  ac- 
counted for,  and  that  full  access  to  aU  agen- 
cy records  must  promptly  be  given  to  the 
Comptroller  General,  as  weU  as  to  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress.  The  committee  di- 
rects that  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  as  the  con- 
tracting officer,  require  the  keeping  of  proper 
records  and  the  accounting  for  aU  tax 
moneys  entrusted  to  the  grantee. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report  not 
later  than  September  15. 1968,  to  the  Congress 
as  to  whether  the  recordkeeping  and  account- 
procedures  of  Youth  Pride,  Inc.,  are  in  proper 
order,  and  that  the  Comptroller  General  has 
so  certified  to  him  by  letter,  and  the  com- 
mittee directs  that  no  action  be  taken  on  the 
renewal  of  the  contract  beyond  September 
15,  1068.  unless  such  an  affirmative  report 
has  by  that  date  been  submitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

The  committee  is  convinced  from  Its  re- 
view of  the  administration  of  this  agreement 
and  from  Information  received  from  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  of  the  deslrablUty  of 
requlrtog  recipients  of  financial  assistance 
under  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  to  exercise  the  same 
types  of  fiscal  controls  and  be  subjected  to 
the  same  types  of  management  controls 
which  were  established  by  section  243,  title 

n. 

The  committee  therefore  virges  that  the 
provisions  of  section  243  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  as  amended  be  appUed 
to  aU  future  agreements  xmder  title  I  of  the 
act. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  shall  read  one  paragraph  of  the 
extracts  which  have  been  inserted  in  the 
Record.  It  reads  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report  not 
later  than  September  15.  1968,  to  the  Con- 
gress as  to  whether  the  recordkeeping  and 
accounting  procedures  of  Youth  Pride,  Inc., 
are  In  proper  order,  and  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  has  so  certified  to  him  by 
letter,  and  the  conunlttee  directs  that  no 
action  be  taken  on  the  renewal  of  the  con- 
tract beyond  September  15,  1968.  unless  such 
an  affirmative  report  has  by  that  date  been 
submitted  by  the  Secretary. 

Subsequent  to  this  report,  and  con- 
trary to  the  direction  of  the  committee, 
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the  Secretary  of  Lalxir 
tract  on  August  5 
months,  and  the  ne^' 
tlally  increases  the 
total  of  $3.8  million 
period. 

Mr.  Preaident,  I 
sent  that  articles  fro  n 
Uons  of  the  WashUgton 
Washington   Evenln  [ 
this  subject  and  rels  ting 
and  extension  of  the 
in  the  Record  at  ths 

There  being  no  ot  jectlon 
were  ordered  to  be  pifnted 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Wasblngtoi 


renewed  the  Con- 
or a  period  of  13 
contnict  substan- 
f  inds  available,  to  a 
i  >r  the  new  contract 
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ment  of  4iabor 
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September  to  keep  It 
"Today  I  announce 

gamble,  of  $3,772,010 
The  new  grant  camte 
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tinanimoui  con- 

the  August  6  edi- 

Post  and  the 

Star  rdating  to 

._ig  to  the  renewal 

contract  be  printed 

point. 

the  articles 
in  the  Rbcord, 

(D.O.)   Post,  Aug.  <J, 
19<|81 
PRIDE  CtaTB  W-S  MllXl  5N  Obant  Pbom  Laboh 

DXPAV  IfKNT 

(By  Leo  1  Dash) 
Pride,  Inc.,  which  pi  ovldes  Jobs  and  train- 
ing for  city  youths,  iBcelved  a  $8.8  mUllon 
refinancing  grant  yesterday  from  the  Depart- 

■d   Wlrtz  said   a   year 


ago  he  had  gambled  »300,000  on  the  Pride 
project,  followed  by  |w  million  gwt  last 


going  for  a  year. 

an  Investment,  not  a 

Wlrtz  said. 

after  the  Senate  Ap- 


nroprlatlons   Commltee   last   week   ordered 


the  Labor  Departmen ; 
by  Sept.  16  on  Pride"  i 
counting  practices. 

The  language  was 
the  recMnmendatlon 


jut  Into  the  report  on 

,.ux,  iw.^.-- 3^  Sen.  Robert  O.  Byrd 

(D-W  Va.)  who  repoi  tedly  received  Inform*- 
tlon  charging  klckba<  ks  and  payroll  padding 

within  Pride.  ,^  ^     ., . 

In  answer  to  a  que  itlon.  Wlrtz  said  he  did 
not  propose  to  kill  Pr  de  by  inches  and.  weeks 
While  waiting  for  a  c  ingresslonal  decision. 

"The  contract  with  Pride  says  that  If  in  the 
determination  of  tl  e  Secretary  of  Labor 
there  U  anything  out  of  order,  the  Labor  ue- 
—  -si  the  contract." 

a  iditors    were    checking 
lothlng  has  been  found 


partment  can  cancel 
Wlrtz    said    his    t 
Pride's  accounts  and 
to  be  "Incorrect." 

"Pride.  Inc.,  has  given  me  more  satlsfac 
;  else  around  here    (the 
1  a  a  long  time."  he  said 


tlon  than   anything 
Labor  Department) 


After  his  press  co  if erence  Wlrta  went  to 


Pride  headquarters 


(From  the 

Aug 
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(By 
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nounced  that  an 

being  made 
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ment  and  rat  contr  )1 

four  Pride  subaldljjry 
Pride  wlU  launch 

prises  and  expand 
These    profit 

carried  on  In 


1  wo 
•mal  Ing 


to  report  to  Congress 
bookkeeping  and  ac- 


u^~^ f^t   16th  and  U  Streets 

nw  "and'spoke  to  i  ome  60  youths.  Mayor 
Waiter  E.  Washington  arrived  during  the 
eremony  and  also  ipoke  to  the  group. 

The  Mayor  said  th  i  organization  was  help- 
inr  to  make  Washing  ton  a  better  community. 

"I've  seen  what  y<  u  have  been  doing  and 
I  think  you  want  i   city."  the  Mayor  said. 

Pride's  executive  d  rector  Carroll  B.  Harvey, 
and  assistant  dUec  jots  Marlon  Barry  and 
Slary  TreadweU  slgi  ed  the  $3  mlUlon  con- 
tract with  Wlrtz  ami  1  the  deafening  cheers  of 
the  crowd. 

Immediately  after  irard,  the  Pride  workers 
celebrated  the  exten  ilon  for  another  year  by 
parading  down  U  3  xeet  to  Florida  Avenue, 
down  New  Jersey  Avi  mue  and  to  O  Street. 


Washlngion  (D.O.)  Evening  Star, 
6,  19681 
13.8  MnxioN  Okamt 


community  service  work,  which  l>egan  last 
summer.  Pride  has  already  received  sa.S  mil- 
lion from  th«  Labor  Department.  

The  new  money  will  provide  Job*  and  work 
experience  for  about  900  young  Negro  men 
on  a  year-round  basU.  and  1,100  when  sum- 
mer hlrings  are  counted.  The  youths  are  14 
years  old  and  up.  _..  »„ 

The  money  for  Youth  Pride  Economic  En- 
terprises. Inc..  comes  from  President  John- 
son's JOBS  program.  Th«  four  firms  wUl  hire 
and  train  286  hard-core  Jobless  youth. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  SI. 7  mlUlon,  two- 
year  JOBS  contract  U  being  Invested  in 
Pride  AutomoUve  Center,  Inc.,  at  2800  14th 

Street  NW.  __ 

This  new  venture  will  be  based  In  a  gaso- 
line service  station  leased  from  the  American 
Oil  Co.,  which  will  provide  basic  supplies 
and  technical  know-how  to  train  156  youths 
for  52  weeks.  The  Labor  Dep€Uianent  U  pro- 
viding $726,410  to  train  managers,  automo- 
bile diagnosticians,  mechanics,  technicians, 
parts  men  and  driveway  salesmen. 

The  other  new  firm  Is  Pride  Painting  and 
Maintenance  Co.,  which  will  train  71  youtti 
as  painters,  maintenance  men  and  superri- 
sors  for  a  headquarters  not  yet  announced. 

Pride  Landscaping  and  Oardenlng.  inc.. 
2301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE,  launched  last 
October  with  a  $26,000  Small  Busmess  Ad- 
ministration Loan.  wUl  train  50  youth. 

Pride  Artco,  1535  U  Street  NW.  an  art  re- 
production company  currentiy  thriving  on 
the  prOTnotlon  and  sale  of  medallions  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr..  will  open  up  20 
new  Jobs.  Including  assistant  sales  managers 
and  salesmen. 

The  firms,  under  Negro  management,  re- 
cruited employees  from  the  economically  de- 
pressed  sections  of  the  DUtrlct.  Twenty-three 
different  occupations  are  involved. 

The  non-profit  community  improvement 
effort  wlU  be  continued  with  a  one-year,  $2.6 
mlUlon  contract  from  various  labor  man- 

At  a  press  conference  yesterday,  Wlrtz  said 
of  the  effort,  which  was  launched  a  /«»' 
ago  last  Saturday  with  a  short-term,  $300,- 
000  experimental  Labor  Department  con- 
tract. "I  gambled  $300,000  of  pubUc  funds 
on  a  project  here  In  the  District  of  Colmn- 
bla  which  represented  more  risks  than  It  is 
our  inclination  to  take." 

But  the  gamble  has  paid  off  so  well  that 
providing  $3.8  million  more  In  pubUc  funds 
is  an  investment,  not  a  gamble,  he  said. 

Pride  also  received  a  $2  miUion.  9-month 
contract  after  Its  first  contract  expired  last 
summer.  .^ 

Wlrtz  said  the  money  was  being  Investea 
in  the  youth  and  pride  of  a  group  of  Ne- 
groes who  have  proven  they  have  the  know 
how  to  do  the  Job  every  one  else  U  trying 

He  believes  In  black  pride  and  what  it 
has  done  m  the  District,  Wlrtz  said 

The  contracts  were  signed  at  the  Pride 
Office,  at  1536  U.  St.  NW.  after  the  press 
conference.  .^. 

In  response  to  a  question,  Wlrtz  conceded 
that  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
Instructed  the  Labor  Department  not  to  re- 
rxew  Pride's  contract  beyond  Sept.  15  with- 
out a  determination  by  the  ControUer  Gen- 
eral that  Pride  has  established  proper  ac- 
counting procedures. 

He  said  the  contract  with  Pride  U  written 
so  that  It  U  possible  to  cancel  It  on  or  after 
Sept.  16  If  any  inadequacy  In  the  account- 
ing procedure  Is  found. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  fcrilows:  _„  „ 

CoMmrmc  on  AppaopaiATioNS, 

August  e,  1968. 

Hon.  WnXABD  WXBTZ. 

The  Secretary  of  tabor. 
Department  of  Labor  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbak  Mb.  SKaurrAmT:  Because  of  circum- 
stances of  which  you  are  aware,  this  Com- 
mittee included  the  following  language  In  its 
report  on  the  Labor,  EducaUon.  and  WeUare 
Appropriation  Bill: 

"The  committee  Is  dUturbed  at  the  seem- 
ing lack  of  a4>pllcatlon  of  proper  accounting 
and  recordkeeping  procedures  In  the  opera- 
Uon  of  Youth  Pride,  Inc.  It  believes  that  every 
tax  dollar  should  be  properly  accounted  for. 
and  that  fuU  aooese  to  all  agency  records 
must  promptly  be  given  to  the  Comptroller 
General,  as  well  as  to  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress. The  committee  directs  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  as  the  contracting  officer,  re- 
quire the  keeping  of  proper  records  and  the 
accounting  for  all  tax  moneys  entrusted  to 
the  grantee. 

"The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report  not 
later  than  September  16.  1968.  to  the  Con- 
gress as  to  whether  the  recordkeepmg  and 
accounting  procedures  of  Youtr  Pride.  Inc., 
are  In  proper  order,  and  that  tl-  ^  Comptroller 
General  has  so  certified  to  him  by  letter,  and 
the  committee  directs  that  no  action  be  taken 
on  the  renewal  of  the  contract  beyond  Sep- 
tember 15.  1968.  unless  such  an  afflrmaUve 
report  has  by  that  date  been  submitted  by 
the  Secretary." 

It  was  therefore,  with  concern  that  I  read 
In  this  morning's  "Washington  Post"  that 
a  one-year  contract  with  Pride  had  been  sign- 
ed by  you  on  August  5.  Increasing  Govern- 
ment grants  to  thU  activity  by  over  forty 
percent  and  extending  the  term  of  the  com- 
mitment over  ten  months  beyond  the  date  set 
by  the  Committee.  I  would  appreciate  an  ex- 
planation as  to  why  this  action  was  taken 
In  the  face  of  the  language  of  the  Commit- 
tee's report. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Cabi.  Hatdxn. 

Chairman. 


B<tty. 


James) 
WUlard   Wirta   has   an- 
aldltlonal  $3.8  million  is 
avalla  tie   In  federal   funds  to 
continue  community  Improve- 
programs  and  to  fund 
business  firms, 
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present  one*, 
operations    wUl    be 
addil^on  to  Pride's  non-profit 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee wrote  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on 
August  6,  requesting  an  explanation  of 
the  Secretary's  action  in  extending  the 
contract  beyond  the  date  set  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
chalnnan's  letter,  and  the  reply  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  of  Augu*  15,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Recoko  at  this  point. 


U.S.  Depabtment  of  Labok, 
Washington,  August  15, 1988. 
Hon.  Ca«l  Hatden. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC.  20510 
Dbab  Mb.  Chaibman:  I  have  your  recent 
letter  expressing  concern  about  the  report 
that  a  contract  had  been  granted  to  Pride 
In  apparent  non-conformity  with  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Please  be  assured  that,  to  the  contrary, 
the  views  and  concerns  of  your  Committee 
were  very  much  before  me  during  the  final 
negotiations  that  led  to  the  new  contract 
with  Pride.  The  foUowlng  special  claxise  is 
contained  in  the  contract: 

"6.  Cancellation:  K  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines on  or  before  September  15.  1968. 
through  his  own  Investigation  and  after 
consultation  with  the  Comptroller  General. 
that  the  record  keeping  and  accounting  pro- 
cedures of  the  sponsor  are  not  in  proper 
order,  he  shaU  have  the  right  to  cancel  th  s 
agreement  In  accordance  with  the  determi- 
nation procedures  set  forth  In  clause  16." 

I  have  provided  Senator  Byrd  with  copies 
of  correspondence  with  Pride  as  well  as  the 
final  contract,  and  I  would  be  gUd  to  pro- 
vide the  Committee  any  further  Informa- 
tion you  may  desire. 

Sincerely.  

WnXABS  WlBTZ. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  Quote  from  the  letter  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor: 


___  be  aasurwl  that,  to  the  contrary,  the 
views  and  concerns  of  your  Committee  were 
very  much  before  me  during  the  final  ne- 
gotiations that  led  to  the  new  contract  with 
Pride.  The  following  special  clause  Is  con- 
Ulned  m  the  contract: 

"6  Cancellation:  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines on  or  before  September  16,  1968. 
through  his  own  Investigation  and  after  con- 
sulUtion  with  the  Comptroller  General,  that 
the  record  keeping  and  accounting  proce- 
dures of  the  sponsor  are  not  In  proper  order, 
he  shall  have  the  right  to  cancel  this  agree- 
ment in  accordance  with  determtaaOon  pro- 
cedures set  forth  In  clause  16." 

In  view  of  the  language  contained  in 
the  committee  report,  a  request  was  made 
of  the  Comptroller  General  for  an  in- 
terim evaluation  of  PRIDE'S  recordkeep- 
ing and  accoimting  procedures,  in  order 
that  this  information  would  be  available 
during  the  Senate's  debate  on  the  bill 
before  us  today.  This  information  is  now 
available,  and  is  contained  in  a  letter 
from  the  ComptroUer  General  dated  Sep- 
tember 4,  1968,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

COICFTBOLLEB  GENEBAL  OF  THE 

United  States. 
Washington,  D.C,  September  4, 1968. 
Hon.  Carl  Hatden, 

Chairman,  committee  on  Appropriations,  V.S. 
Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Chaibmak:  The  purpose  of  thU 
letter  Is  to  respond  to  your  request  of  August 
19  1968.  for  a  report  from  ua  no  later  than 
September  7.  1968.  on  our  evaluation  of 
whether  the  recordkeeping  and  accounting 
procedures  of  Youth  Pride,  Inc.  (PRIDB)  are 
in  proper  order. 

Pursuant  to  your  request,  dated  June  6, 
1968,  we  are  making  a  review  of  two  con- 
tracts between  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
PRIDE,  a  sponsor  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
2701)  and  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  (42  U.S.C.  2671).  Be- 
cause of  Its  close  relationship  with  PRIDE, 
we  are  also  making  a  review  of  PRIDE'S  af- 
fiUate,  Youth  Pride  Economic  Enterprises, 
Inc.  (PEE).  One  of  the  purposes  of  this  re- 
view has  been  to  determine  whether  aU 
Government  funds  utilized  under  the  con- 
tracts have  been  properly  expended  and  ac- 
counted for. 

During  the  course  of  this  review,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations  In  its  Re- 
port No.  1484,  dated  July  30.  1968,  stated 
tiiat:  _^ 

"The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report  not 
later  than  September  15,  1968,  to  the  Con- 
gress as  to  whether  the  recordkeeping  and 
accounting  procedures  of  Youth  Pride,  Inc.. 
are  In  proper  order,  and  that  the  ComptroUer 
General  has  so  certified  to  him  by  letter,  and 
the  committee  directs  that  no  action  be 
taken  on  the  renewal  of  the  contract  beyond 
September  15.  1968,  unless  such  an  affirma- 
tive report  has  by  that  date  been  submitted 
by  the  Secretary." 

We  have  construed  the  reference  in  the 
Committee  report  concerning  the  propriety  of 
the  recordkeeping  and  accounting  procedures 
to  mean  that  an  evaluation  U  required  as  to 
whether  PRIDE'S  aocoimtlng  systems  and  the 
internal  controls  directly  related  thweto  are 
currently  In  proper  order.  Management  con- 
trols not  dlrectiy  related  to  the  accounting 
systems,  such  as  those  Involving  performance 
of  operating  programs,  have  not  been  con- 
sidered in  the  evaluation  discussed  herein. 

Whan  PRIDE  was  organized  and  the  first 
contract  was  awarded  in  August  1967,  It  bad 
no  formal  system  of  accounting  and  internal 
cxiv iflsa— Part  ao 


control.  In  October  1»«7  It  retamed  a  firm 
of  Certified  Public  Aocountants  to  design  and 
instaU  an  acceptable  aooounttng  system,  train 
employees  in  the  unplementation  of  the  sys- 
tem, prepare  quarterly  financial  sUtemento, 
and  make  an  annual  audit  of  PRIDE'S 
financial  statemenU.  The  public  accounting 
firm  designed  an  accounting  system  for 
PRIDE,  prepared  an  aoountlng  manual,  and 
began  to  Install  the  system  In  January  1968. 
The  system  was  gradually  Implemented  and 
Its  Installation  was  substantially  completed 
by  Jime  1968.  The  firm  has  also  established 
separate  accounting  systems  for  two  of  the 
businesses  operated  by  PEE,  Pride  Land- 
scaping and  Gardening  Co.,  and  Pride  Artco 
(an  art  company). 

On  the  basis  of  our  review  of  PRIDE'S  and 
FEE'S  accounting  systems  and  related  In- 
ternal controU,  we  have  concluded  that  as 
of  this  date  certain  weaknesses  will  have  to 
be  corrected  before  we  can  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  the  recordkeeping 
and  accounting  procedures  are  In  propwr 
order.  The  weaknesses  which  we  noted  per- 
tain to  ( 1 )  distribution  of  payroll  checks  to 
enroUees.  and  (2)  preparation,  submission 
and  verification  of  employees'  time  and  at- 
tendance reports  which  form  the  basis  for 
making  payroll  payments  to  enroUees. 

Our  review  disclosed  that  time  and  at- 
tendance reports  used  to  prepare  enroUee 
payrolls  are  maintained  and  approved  by  the 
same  supervisory  personnel  who  control  the 
distribution  of  paychecks  to  enroUees.  Such 
a  procedure  does  not  provide  for  adequate 
Internal  controls  and  safeguards  to  avoid 
check  payments  on  the  basis  of  time  and  at- 
tendance records  approved  for  nonexistent 
persons.  We  noted  also  that  numerous  recipi- 
ents of  payroll  checks  could  not  adequately 
identify  themselves.  We  beUeve  that  pay- 
masters should  be  de^gnated  to  distribute 
payroll  checks  independently  of  the  super- 
visory personnel  who  maintain  and  approve 
time  and  attendance  reports  and  that  payroU 
checks  should  not  be  distributed  unlees  en- 
roUees provide  paymas^rs  with  appropriate 
Identification. 

Also,  we  concluded  that  the  payroU  office  at 
PRIDE  was  not  performing  a  sufficient 
amount  of  verification  work  In  connection 
with  enroUee  payroU  preparation,  such  as 
comparing  Information  on  time  and  attend- 
ance reports  with  Operations  Department 
Morning  Reports,  and  testing  payroll  calcula- 
tions made  by  the  contractor  engaged  to  pre- 
pare enroUee  payroU  checks.  We  believe  that 
these  procedures  need  to  be  strengthened  to 
assure  reasonable  accuracy  and  propriety  In 
payroll  operations. 

We  note  that  both  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  PRIDE  officials  liave  agreed  to  the 
need  for  correcting  the  above  weaknesses. 
The  Department  has  assured  us  that  correc- 
tive action  would  be  Implemented  by  Sep- 
tember 16,  1968.  As  of  that  date  of  this  letter, 
however,  such  action  has  not  been  taken  and 
we  are  therefore  not  now  In  a  position  to 
certify  that  PRIDE'S  and  PEE's  current  rec- 
ordkeeping and  acootmtlng  procedures  are  In 
proper  order. 

We  beUeve  that  other  actions  which,  al- 
though not  directly  relevant  to  our  making 
a  certification,  should  be  taken  by  PRIDE  to 
strengthen  existing  Internal  controls.  These 
actions  Include  (1)  employment  of  a  con- 
troUer  or  comparable  Indlvldixal  who  wUl 
have  overaU  responslbUlty  for  accounting  and 
recordkeeping,  budgeting,  accounting  sys- 
tems Internal  controls,  contract  compliance, 
and  related  matters,  (2)  Improvements  In 
PRIDE'S  filing  system,  (3)  appropriate  tote- 
gration  of  the  budget  and  accoimting  system, 
(4)  independent  verification,  on  a  test  basis, 
as  to  the  propriety  of  payroll  check  distribu- 
tion, and  (5)  preparation  of  additional  writ- 
ten poUcles  and  procedures  covering  the  ac- 
counting system.  Including  related  Internal 
controls,  for  the  guidance  of  PRIDE  em- 
ployees. 


Our  Interim  report  on  the  audit  of  PRIDE 
Is  being  submitted  to  you  within  a  lew  dajrs. 
We  believe  that  some  of  the  weaknesses  de- 
scribed therein  might  have  been  averted,  U 
PRIDE  had  InltlaUy  established  adequate  ac- 
counting systems  and  appropriate  Internal 
controls.  However,  no  system  of  accoimting 
and  Internal  controls,  regardless  of  how  well 
devised,  can  be  expected  to  provide  complete 
protection  against  aU  types  of  fiscal  Irregu- 
larities, such  as  kickbacks  of  pay  by  em- 
ployees to  their  supervisors  and  collusion  be- 
tween employees  for  the  purpose  of  diverting 
funds  to  unauthorized  uses. 

Subject  to  the  satisfactory  and  timely  Im- 
plementation by  PRIDE  of  the  procedures 
outUned  above  for  payroU  check  distribution 
and  time  and  attendance  reports,  we  expect 
to  be  able  to  certify  to  the  Secretary  of 
Latwr  that  the  recordkeeping  and  account- 
ing procedures  of  Youth  Pride,  Inc.,  and 
Youth  Pride  Economic  Enterprises,  Inc.,  are 
In  proper  order. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmeb  B.  Staats. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  read  a  parargaph  from  the 
September  4  letter  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  by  the  Comp- 
troller General: 

The  Department  has  assured  us — 

Reference  is  made  here  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor — 

that  corrective  action  would  be  implemented 
by  September  15,  1968.  As  of  the  date  of  this 
letter,  however,  such  action  has  not  been 
taken  and  we  are  therefore  not  now  In  a  posi- 
tion to  certify  that  PRIDE'S  and  PEE's  cur- 
rent recordkeeping  and  accounting  proce- 
dtires  are  In  proper  order. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, quottng  from  the  final  paragraph 
of  the  Comptroller  General's  letter,  I 
read  as  follows: 

Subject  to  the  satisfactory  and  timely  im- 
plementation by  PRIDE  of  the  procedures 
outlined  above  for  payroU  check  distribution 
and  time  and  attendance  reports,  we  expect 
to  be  able  to  certify  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  that  the  recordkeeping  and  account- 
ing procedures  of  Youth  Pride.  Inc.,  and 
Youth  Pride  Economic  Enterprises,  Inc..  are 
In  proper  order. 

Mr.  President.  Youth  PRIDE.  Inc.,  of 
Washngton,  D.C.  is  one  of  eight  similar 
GEO  projects,  all  of  which  are  located 
in  Los  Angeles,  New  York  City,  or  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Although  it  was  mitially 
fimded  in  the  amount  of  $291,525  on 
August  2,  1967,  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  as  a  Manpower  Development 
Training  Act  program,  it  operated  from 
October  1,  1967,  to  August  5,  1968.  under 
a  contract  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
obUgating  $2,037,090  in  GEO  funds.  The 
stated  purpose  of  this  project  is  "to  pro- 
vide work  training  experience  to  hard 
core  Washington.  D.C,  youth."  Under 
this  program  the  District  of  Columbia 
furnishes  certain  facilities  and  services 
in  support  of  the  project. 

EarUer  this  year,  as  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  began  receiving 
reports  through  different  channels  that 
noticeably  large  numbers  of  PRIDE  em- 
ployees were  becoming  problems  to  law- 
enforcement  officials  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, and  that  e<pployee  controls  were 
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two  present  ones. 

operations    will    be 
to  Pride's  non-profit 


community  service  "ork^  which  be^n  Ust 
summer.  Pride  has  already  received  $2.8  mll- 
Uon  from  the  Labor  Dn>»rt««a*- .  ^.  __^ 
The  new  money  will  provide  Jobs  and  wort 
experience  for  about  900  young  Neffo  men 
on  a  year-round  basis,  and  1,100  when  sum- 
mer hlrings  are  counted.  The  youths  are  14 
vears  old  and  up.  .    __ 

The  money  for  Youth  Pride  Economic  En- 
terprises, inc.,  comes  from  P««»*«°Vf°^°: 
son's  JOBS  program.  The  four  firms  ^1  hire 
and  train  396  hard-core. Jobless  youth. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  $1.7  mllUon.  two- 
year  JOBS  contract  is  being  in^ft«>  .'° 
Pride  Automotive  Center,  Inc..  at  3600  14th 

This  new  venture  will  be  based  In  a  gaso- 
line service  station  leased  from  the  American 
Oil  Co..  which  will  provide  *>aslc  supplies 
and  technical  know-how  to  train  156  youths 
for  52  weeks.  The  Labor  Department  Is  pro- 
viding $726,410  to  train  managers,  automo- 
bile diagnosticians,  mechanics,  technicians, 
narts  men  and  driveway  salesmen. 

The  other  new  firm  Is  Pride  Painting  and 
Maintenance  Co.,  which  will  train  71  youth 
as  painters,  maintenance  men  and  supervi- 
Borsfor  a  headquarters  not  yet  announced. 

Pride  Landscaping  and  Oa"**""^?-  \^.; 
2301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  8E.  launched  last 
October  with  a  $25,000  SmaU  Business  Ad- 
ministration Loan,  will  train  60  youth^ 

Pride  Artec.  1535  U  Street  NW,  an  art  re- 
production company  currenUy  thriving  on 
the  promotion  and  sale  of  medallions  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr..  will  open  up  20 
new  Jobs,  Includmg  assistant  sales  managers 
and  salesmen. 

The  firms,  under  Negro  management,  re- 
cruited employees  from  the  economically  de- 
pressed sections  of  the  District.  Twenty-three 
different  occupations  are  Involved. 

The  non-profit  community  improvement 
effort  wiU  be  continued  with  a  one-year,  $2^6 
mlUlon  conuact  from   various  labor  man- 

^At  a'press  conference  yesterday.  Wlrtz  said 
of  the  effort,  which  was  launched  a  year 
aKO  last  Saturday  with  a  short-term,  $800,- 
000  experimental  Labor  D«P""»''^*  ,,^^ 
tract,  "I  gambled  $300,000  of  public  funds 
on  a  projict  here  In  the  Dtatrict  o*  Colum- 
bia which  represented  more  risks  than  it  is 
our  Inclination  to  take." 

But  the  gamble  has  paid  off  so^^e", ^^* 
providing  $3.8  mUllon  more  in  pubUc  funds 
is  an  investment,  not  a  gamble,  he  said. 

Pride  also  received  a  $2  million,  9-month 
contract  after  Its  first  contract  expired  last 

*  Wlrtz  said  the  money  was  being  »n^"t?^ 
in  the  youth  and  pride  of  a  group  of  N^ 
groes  who  have  proven  they  have  the  know 
how  to  do  the  Job  every  one  eUe  Is  trying 

He°' believes  in  black  pride  and  what  it 
has  done  in  the  District   Wlrtz  said 

The  contracts  were  signed  at  the  Pride 
Office,  at   1536  U.  St.  NW,  after  the  press 

"'li*r«Snse  to  a  question,  Wlrtz  conceded 
that  the  senate  Appropriations  Comxnlttee 
instructed  the  Labor  Department  not  to  re- 
new Pride's  contract  beyond  Sept.  15  with- 
out a  determination  by  the  Controller  Gen- 
eral that  Pride  has  established  proper  ac- 

*=°He'i^d'me1on^t  with  Pride  Is  writ^ 
so  that  it  U  possible  to  cancel  it  on  or  after 
Sept.  16  If  any  Inadequacy  In  the  account- 
ing procedure  is  found 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 

as  follows:  „„  „      __ 

UJ9.  Sbmar, 
CoMKirm  OK  Afpbopbiations, 

August  6,  1968. 
Hon.  Wnuuut  Wibtb, 
Th€  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Department  of  Labor  Building, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mb.  Sbcbbtabt:  Because  of  circum- 
stanoes  of  which  you  are  aware,  this  Com- 
mittee included  the  following  language  in  its 
report  on  the  Labor,  BducaUon,  and  WeUare 
Appropriation  Bill: 

"The  committee  is  dUturbed  at  the  seem- 
ing lack  of  application  of  proper  accounting 
and  recordkeeping  procedures  in  the  opera- 
tion of  Youth  Pride.  Inc.  It  believes  that  every 
tax  dollar  should  be  properly  accounted  for, 
and  that  fuU  access  to  all  agency  records 
must  promptly  be  given  to  the  Comptroller 
General,  as  well  as  to  the  committees  of  <^n- 
gress  The  committee  directs  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  as  the  contracting  officer,  re- 
quire the  keeping  of  proper  records  and  the 
accounting  for  all  tax  moneys  entrusted  to 
the  grantee. 

"The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report  no. 
later  than  September  15,  1968.  to  the  Con- 
gress as  to  whether  the  recordkeepmg  and 
accounting  procedures  of  Youth  Pride.  Inc.. 
are  In  proper  order,  and  that  tt  ^  Comptroller 
General  has  so  certified  to  him  by  letter,  and 
the  committee  directs  that  no  action  be  taken 
on  the  renewal  of  the  contract  beyond  Sep- 
tember 16,  1968.  unless  such  an  affiraiaUve 
report  has  by  that  date  been  submitted  by 

the  Secretary."  ..^  »  t  —oh 

It  was,  therefore,  with  concern  that  I  read 
m  this  mornings  "Washington  Post"  that 
a  one-year  contract  with  Pride  had  been  sign- 
ed by  you  on  August  6,  Increasing  Govern- 
ment grants  to  thU  activity  by  over  forty 
percent  and  extending  the  term  of  the  com- 
mitment over  ten  months  beyond  the  date  set 
by  the  Committee.  I  would  appreciate  an  ex- 
planation as  to  why  thU  action  was  taken 
in  the  face  of  the  language  of  the  Commit- 
tee's report. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Cabl  Hatdxn, 

Chairman. 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee wrote  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on 
August  6,  requesting  an  explanation  of 
the  Secretary's  action  in  extending  the 
contract  beyond  the  date  set  by  the  com- 
mittee I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  tne 
chairman's  letter,  and  the  reply  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  of  Augua*  15,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


U.S.  Dbpabtmznt  of  Labor, 
Washington.  August  15, 1968. 

Hon.  CARL  Hatdcn,  

Chairman,  Committee  on  APP^oprUiUons. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C.  20510 
DsAB  Mb.  Chairman:  I  have  your  recent 
letter  expressing  concern  about  the  report 
that  a  contract  had  been  granted  to  Pride 
in  apparent  non-conformity  with  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Please  be  assured  that,  to  the  contrary, 
the  views  and  concerns  of  your  Committee 
were  very  much  before  me  during  the  final 
negotiations  that  led  to  the  new  contract 
with  Pride.  The  following  special  clause  is 
contained  In  the  contract: 

"6.  CancellaUon:  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines on  or  before  September  15,  1968. 
through  his  own  investigation  and  after 
consultaUon  with  the  Comptroller  General, 
that  the  record  keeping  and  accounting  pro- 
cedures of  the  sponsor  are  not  In  proper 
order,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  cancel  th  s 
agreement  in  accordance  with  the  determi- 
naUon  procedures  set  forth  in  clause  16. 

I  have  provided  Senator  Byrd  with  copies 
of  correspondence  with  Pride  as  well  as  the 
final  contract,  and  I  would  be  gUd  to  pro- 
vide the  Committee  any  further  informa- 
tion you  may  desire. 

Sincerely,  ^   _ 

WnXABO  WlBTZ. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  quote  from  the  letter  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor: 


PIMM  be  assured  that,  to  the  contrary,  the 
views  and  concerns  of  your  Committee  were 
very  much  before  me  during  the  final  ne- 
eotUttons  that  led  to  the  new  contract  with 
Pride.  The  following  spedal  clause  Is  con- 
tained  In  the  contract: 

••6  Cancellation:  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines on  or  before  September  15,  1968, 
through  his  own  investtgatlon  and  after  con- 
sultaUon with  the  Comptroller  General,  that 
the  record  keeping  and  accounttng  proce- 
dures of  the  sponsor  are  not  in  proper  order, 
be  shall  have  the  right  to  cancel  thU  agree- 
ment in  accordance  with  determination  pro- 
cedures set  forth  in  cUuse  15." 

In  view  of  the  language  contained  in 
the  committee  report,  a  request  was  made 
of  the  ComptroUer  General  for  an  In- 
terim evaluation  of  PRIDE'S  recordkeep- 
ing and  accounting  procedures,  in  order 
that  this  information  would  be  available 
during  the  Senates  debate  on  the  bill 
before  us  today.  This  informaUon  is  now 
available,  and  is  contained  in  a  letter 
from  the  CtomptroUer  General  dated  Sep- 
tember 4.  1968,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMPTROtXER  GENBRAL  OF  THK 

Unttbd  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  4. 1968. 
Hon.  Carl  Hatden, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations,  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  CKAnucAW:  The  purpose  of  thU 
letter  is  to  respond  to  yoiir  request  of  August 
19  1968,  for  a  report  from  us  no  later  than 
September  7,  1968,  on  our  evaluation  of 
whether  the  recOTdkeeping  and  accounttng 
procedures  of  Youth  Pride.  Inc.  (PRIDB)  are 
in  proper  order. 

Pursuant  to  your  request,  dated  June  6, 
1968,  we  are  making  a  review  of  two  con- 
tracts between  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
PRIDE,  a  sponsor  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portvmity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
2701)  and  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  (42  U.S.C.  2571).  Be- 
cause of  its  close  relationship  with  PRIDE, 
we  are  also  making  a  review  of  PRIDE'S  af- 
fiUate,  Youth  Pride  Economic  Enterprises, 
Inc.  (PEE).  One  of  the  purposes  of  this  re- 
view has  been  to  determine  whether  aU 
Government  funds  utlllaed  under  the  con- 
tracts have  been  properly  expended  and  ac- 
counted for. 

During  the  course  of  this  review,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations  in  its  Re- 
port No.  1484,  dated  July  30,  1968.  stated 
ttiat:  _^ 

"The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report  not 
later  than  September  16.  1968,  to  the  Con- 
gress as  to  whether  the  recordkeeping  and 
accounttng  procedures  of  Youth  Pride,  Inc.. 
are  in  proper  order,  and  that  the  ComptroUer 
General  has  so  certified  to  him  by  letter,  and 
the  ccanmlttee  dUects  that  no  action  be 
taken  on  the  renewal  of  the  contract  beyond 
September  16,  1968,  unless  such  an  affirma- 
tive report  has  by  that  date  been  submitted 
bv  the  Secretary." 

We  have  construed  the  reference  m  the 
Committee  report  concerning  the  propriety  of 
the  recordkeeping  and  accounttng  procedures 
to  mean  that  an  evaluatton  is  required  as  to 
whether  PRIDB's  accounting  systons  and  the 
internal  controU  directly  related  thereto  are 
currentty  in  proper  order.  Management  con- 
trols not  dlrwctly  reUted  to  the  accounting 
systems,  such  as  those  Involving  performance 
of  operating  programs,  have  not  been  con- 
sidered In  the  evaluatton  discussed  herein. 

When  PRIDK  was  organized  and  the  first 
contract  was  awarded  in  August  1967,  It  had 
no  formal  system  of  accounting  and  internal 
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control.  In  October  1967  it  retained  a  firm 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants  to  design  and 
Install  an  acceptable  acooimUng  system,  train 
employees  In  the  implementation  of  the  sys- 
tem, prepare  quarterly  financial  statements, 
and  make  an  annual  audit  of  PRIDE'S 
financial  statements.  The  public  accounting 
firm  designed  an  accounting  system  for 
PRIDE,  prepared  an  aoounting  manual,  and 
began  to  install  the  system  In  January  1968. 
TtM  system  was  gradually  Implemented  and 
Its  installation  was  substantially  completed 
by  Jime  1968.  The  firm  has  also  established 
separate  accounting  systems  for  two  of  the 
businesses  operated  by  PEE,  Pride  Land- 
scaping and  Gardening  Co..  and  Pride  Artoo 
(an  art  company). 

On  the  basis  of  our  review  of  PRIDE'S  and 
PEE's  accounting  systems  and  related  in- 
ternal controU,  we  have  concluded  that  as 
of  this  date  certain  weaknesses  will  have  to 
be  corrected  before  we  can  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  the  recordkeeping 
and  accounttng  procedures  are  in  proper 
order.  The  weaknesses  which  we  noted  per- 
Uln  to  ( 1 )  distribution  of  payroll  checks  to 
enroUees,  and  (2)  preparation,  submission 
and  verification  of  employees'  time  and  at- 
tendance reports  wWch  form  the  basis  for 
making  payroll  payments  to  enroliees. 

Our  review  disclosed  that  time  and  at- 
tendance reports  vmA  to  prepare  enroliee 
payrolU  are  maintained  and  approved  by  the 
same  supervisory  personnel  who  control  the 
distribution  of  paychecks  to  enroliees.  Such 
a  procedure  does  not  provide  lor  adequate 
internal  controls  and  safeguards  to  avoid 
check  payments  on  the  basis  of  time  and  at- 
tendance records  approved  for  nonexistent 
persons.  We  noted  also  that  numerous  recipi- 
ents of  payroll  checks  could  not  adequately 
identify  themselves.  We  beUeve  that  pay- 
masters should  be  designated  to  distribute 
payroll  checks  independently  of  the  super- 
visory personnel  who  maintain  and  approve 
time  and  attendance  reports  and  that  payroll 
checks  should  not  be  distributed  unless  en- 
roliees provide  paymasters  with  appropriate 
Identification. 

Also,  we  concluded  that  the  payroll  office  at 
PRIDE  was  not  performing  a  sufficient 
amount  of  verification  work  in  connection 
with  enroliee  payroU  preparation,  such  as 
comparing  information  on  time  and  attend- 
ance reports  with  Operations  Department 
Morning  Reports,  and  testing  payroU  calcula- 
tions made  by  the  contractor  engaged  to  pre- 
pare enroliee  payroll  checks.  We  believe  that 
these  procedures  need  to  be  strengthened  to 
assure  reasonable  accuracy  and  propriety  in 
payroU  operations. 

We  note  that  both  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  PRIDE  officials  have  agreed  to  the 
need  for  correcting  the  above  weaknesses. 
The  Department  has  assured  us  that  correc- 
tive action  would  be  Implemented  by  Sep- 
tember 16.  1968.  As  of  that  date  of  this  letter, 
however,  such  action  has  not  been  taken  and 
we  are  therefore  not  now  In  a  position  to 
certify  tliat  PRIDE'S  and  PEE's  current  rec- 
ortlkeeping  and  accounting  procedures  are  in 
proper  order. 

We  believe  that  other  actions  which,  al- 
though not  directly  relevant  to  our  making 
a  certification,  shoiUd  be  taken  by  PRIDE  to 
strengthen  existing  internal  controls.  These 
actions  include  (1)  employment  of  a  con- 
troUer  or  comparable  individual  who  will 
have  overaU  responslbUlty  for  accounting  and 
recordkeeping,  budgeting,  accounting  sys- 
tems. Internal  controls,  contract  compliance, 
and  related  matters,  (2)  improvements  In 
PRIDE'S  filing  system.  (3)  appropriate  inte- 
gration of  the  budget  and  accounting  system, 
(4)  independent  verlflcatton,  on  a  test  basis, 
as  to  the  propriety  of  payroll  check  distribu- 
tion, and  (5)  preparation  of  additional  writ- 
ton  poUcles  and  procedures  covering  the  ac- 
counting system,  including  related  internal 
controls,  for  the  guidance  of  PRIDE  em- 
ployees. 


Our  interim  report  on  the  audit  of  PRIDB 
la  being  submitted  to  you  within  a  few  days. 
We  beUeve  that  some  of  the  weaknesses  de- 
scribed therein  might  have  been  averted,  U 
PRIDE  had  Initially  estabUshed  adequate  ac- 
counting systems  and  appropriate  Internal 
controls.  However,  no  system  of  accounting 
and  Internal  controls,  regardless  of  how  well 
devised,  can  be  expected  to  provide  complete 
protection  against  aU  types  of  fiscal  Irregu- 
larities, such  as  kickbacks  of  pay  by  em- 
ployees to  their  supervisors  and  collusion  be- 
tween employees  for  the  purpose  of  diverting 
funds  to  unauthorized  uses. 

Subject  to  the  satisfactory  and  timely  Im- 
plementation by  PRIDE  of  the  procedures 
outlined  above  for  payroU  check  dUtributlon 
and  time  and  attendance  reports,  we  expect 
to  be  able  to  certify  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  that  the  recordkeeping  and  account- 
ing procedures  of  Youth  Pride.  Inc.,  and 
Youth  Pride  Economic  Enterprises,  Inc..  are 
in  proper  order. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  read  a  parargaph  from  the 
September  4  letter  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  by  the  Comp- 
troller General : 

The  Department  has  assured  us — 

Reference  is  made  here  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor — 

that  corrective  action  would  be  implemented 
by  September  15,  1968.  As  of  the  date  of  this 
letter,  however,  such  action  has  not  been 
taken  and  we  are  therefore  not  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  certify  that  PRIDE's  and  PEE's  cur- 
rent recordkeeping  and  accounting  proce- 
dures are  In  proper  order. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, quoting  from  the  final  paragraph 
of  the  Comptroller  General's  letter,  I 
read  as  follows: 

Subject  to  the  satisfactory  and  timely  im- 
plementation by  PRIDE  of  the  procedures 
outimed  above  for  payroU  check  dUtrlbution 
and  time  and  attendance  reports,  we  expect 
to  be  able  to  certify  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  that  the  recordkeeping  and  account- 
ing procedures  of  Youth  Pride,  Inc.,  and 
Youth  Pride  Economic  Enterprises,  Inc.,  are 
in  proper  order. 

Mr.  l>resident.  Youth  PRIDE,  Inc..  of 
Washngton.  D.C.  is  one  of  eight  similar 
GEO  projects,  all  of  which  iare  located 
in  Los  Angeles.  New  York  City,  or  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  Although  it  was  initially 
funded  in  the  amoimt  of  $291,525  on 
August  2.  1967,  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  as  a  Manpower  Development 
Training  Act  program,  it  operated  from 
October  1,  1967,  to  August  5,  1968,  under 
a  contract  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
obligating  $2,037,090  in  OEO  funds.  The 
stated  purpose  of  this  project  is  "to  pro- 
vide work  training  experience  to  hard 
core  Washington.  D.C.  youth."  Under 
this  program  the  District  of  Columbia 
furnishes  certain  facilities  and  services 
in  support  of  the  project. 

Earlier  this  year,  as  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  began  receiving 
reports  through  different  channds  that 
noticeably  large  numbers  of  PRIDE  em- 
ployees were  becoming  problems  to  law- 
enforcement  officials  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, and  that  ejpployee  controls  were 
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looMly  administered  a)Ad  sometimes  jp- 

Satlwa  of  wldewrewr-—-""  «•*«»« 
and  kieklMeks  were  a^ 
carried  by  the  news  me<  la. 

to  eai^  May  I  requiBted  through  the 
Appropriations  Committee  f*?-  "|d 
lat»  through  the  chali  man  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Comptn  Uer  OenertQ.  cer- 
SSnlSyce  date  w  ilch  PMDE  wiu 
JSSured  to  keep,  elthei  by  law  orby  the 
Sma  of  ItB  contract.  11  le  fUea  of  both  the 
committee  and  the  Oe  aeral  Accounting 
S^^  replete  wit  i  ^^P^"^^ 
and  datee  set.  extended  and  bn>k<m.  Sitf- 
floe  It  to  say.  however.  i  hat  complete  and 
StSate^irmation  h  w  not  be^  forth- 
J^Sig  in  the  weU  ov  r  3  months  since 
it  was  Initially  requeetel  „„,-«» 

The  secretary  of  La  xnr  has  untU  Sep- 
tember 15  to  report  to  the  oMnmlttee  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  ^o'-dk««Plngand 
^counting  procedure,  of  Youth  Pride 
inc..  are  in  proper  o  der  and  that  the 
Comptroller  General  las  «>  certUted  Jj 
him  by  latter.  It  Is  my  >  •"dwsi*"**^"*  ^^* 
the-Oene»al  Account  ng  Office  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  have  be«i  tocom- 
munlcation  with  refer  jnce  to  the  matter. 
ST  its  original  request  of  June  5  the 
committee  asked  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
SSto   make   a   de  ermination   as   to 

whether  or  not  Gove  ■^^^^J,^%^:^ 
ized  under  the  con  racts  with  Youth 
Pride,  inc..  had  been  proper^  ®fP*S2r 
2d  Sxounted  for.  Tt  e  Comptr(dto  Gen- 
eral has  advised  thai  It  wiU  not  be  pos- 
sible to  complete  f"  *  f"*"  * '°.f^ 
report  in  response  to  the  committee  s  re 
quest  untU  Novemb  r  30,  1968.  At  the 
^mmittees  request,  however,  an  toterim 
report  of  the  GAO's  Indtogs  to  date  hw 
been  prepared  and  is  avaUable.  and  I  ask 
5SiSno\»s  consent  that  this  interim  re- 
port be  printed  in  th  i  Ricord  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarli  s. ^^   wi**,«„* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  or  iered. 
(See exhibit  1.)  „    __. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Wes  Virginia^  Mr.  PrttJ- 
dent.  I  have  been  cl  arged  wito  no^t 
responsibility  in  overseeing  the  opera 
iSns  of   this  partcular  P«>i«;t    even 
though  it  is  operatU  «  largely  within  the 
Ses  of  the  Dlstict  of  Columbia  and 
witii  some  measure   of  assistance  from 
SeO^emment  of  1  le District  of  Colum- 
Sa.  I  have,  howeve  .  fdt  that  It  wm  iw 
responsibility  to  br  ng  to  the  aaaate^ 
I  did  to  tije  Appro  jriatlons  Comxnittee. 
the  information  wl  Ich  had  come  to  my 
attention  This  I  h  ive  done. 
TaSch  as  the  i  3.772.010  made  avaU- 
able under  the  new  contract  will  come 
from  funds  made  available  by  the  bUl 
p\^tiy  before  us  I  do  feel  that  this  Is 
a  orooer  time  to  ta  :e  note  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  h  ave  been  encomitered 
and  reiterate  tiie  r  eed  for  full  and  com- 
plete accountabllit  Mor  every  twdolto 

expended  under  aiy  appropriation  WUl. 
The  Appropriatloi  s  Committee  has  en- 
aSfvorSd  t^  ascer  ain  that  thte  is  done 
^tii  reference  to  he  *2.328  615  spent  in 
connection  wiUi  U lis  P™i««t^,*J^f /"': 
and  the  $3.772.01(  committed  to  it  over 
tiie  next  12  montt  s.  To  this  end.  I  hope 
that  the  committc  b  will  receive  the  sw- 
port  of  all  of  the  I  ;overnmental  agencies 
Sarged  wiUi  resp  aurtbility  to  Protecthw 
the  pubUc's  toterist  to  matters  of  this 
ktod. 
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Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  will  be  to  a  Posltionto 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  Sep- 
tember 15  Uiat  the  accounting  and  pay- 
roU  procedures  of  PRIDE.  Inc..  are  in 
order;  and  Uiat  may  very  weU  be  done. 
But  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
September  4  letter  which  I  am  placing 
to  the  Rkord  today  todicates  that  as  of 
the  date  of  that  letter,  these  procedures 
had  not  been  brought  into  conformity 
with  the  regulations  and  the  laws,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Appropriations  Conunit- 
tee.  I  do  hope  that  this  can  still  be  done, 
and  will  yet  be  done.  I  also  call  atten- 
tion to  the  toterim  report  which  I  am 
placing  to  the  Rxcord  today. 

I  ask  every  Senator  to  read  this 
toterim  report.  I  shall  not  take  the  time 
of  this  body,  at  this  potot.  to  extract  from 
the  report.  I  know  that  many  Senators 
wish  to  vote  on  the  bill  that  is  pending, 
and  get  on  to  other  engagements;  but 
I  ask  that  Senators  read  the  report,  and 
I  caU  it  particularly  to  the  attention  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellanI. 

In  this  regard,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  to  Uie  Rxcord  a 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  Senator  Mc- 
CLKixAW  on  July  24.  calling  attention  to 
the  information  that  had  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  urging  that  consideration  be 
given  by  his  conmiittee  to  any  action 
which  it  might  deem  advisable. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

"'°"0^-  Jm,T24,1968. 

Hon.  JOHK  L.  MCCfLBXAAN, 

Chairman.  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations,  Washington.  D.C. 
Deae  Me.  Chairman:  Youth  Pride.  Inc..  or 
Washington.  D.C.  U  one  or  eight  OEO  TlUe  I. 
Part  D  projecta  which  are  located  in  Urn 
Angeles.  New  York  City,  and  VTashlngton. 
DC  Although  It  was  InltlaUy  funded  on  Au- 
gust 2  1967,  by  the  Department  of  Labor  as  a 
Manpower  Development  Training  Act  Pro- 
gram, It  has  been  operated  since  October  1. 
1967  under  a  contract  with  the  Department 
of  I^bor  obUgaUng  $2,037,090  In  OEO  funds. 
The  sUted  purpose  of  this  project  Is  "to  pro- 
vide work  training  experience  to  hard  core 
Washington,  D.C.  youth."  «— 1» 

In  early  May.  I  read  that  Erneet  M.  Ore^ 
a  Pride  employee,  was  arrested  and  charged 
with  first  degree  murder  In  the  shooting  of 
Benjamin  Brown,  a  Washington  merchant. 
About  this  same  time,  I  began  to  receive  re- 
ports through  several  different  channels  that 
Pride  trainees  were  becoming  problems  for 
law  enforcement  officers  on  a  noUceably  fre- 
quent basis.  It  was  also  reported  that  nonnal 
accounting  and  payroll  controls  were  sadly 
deficient  and  that  there  were  allegations  of 
wlde-spre«l  payroU  padding  and  kickbacks. 
I  InltlaUy  endeavored  to  obtain  dlrecuy 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  sufficient  in- 
formation  to  check  the  accuracy  of  reports 
I   was   receiving.    Numerous   requests   were 
made  by  telephone,  letter,  and  In  person  by 
members  of  the  ApproprlaUons  Committee 
staff  The  InformaUon  was  promised  on  dates 
set  by  the  Department  and  Its  contractor,  but 
was  not  forthcoming  In  a  xisable  form. 

On  June  6. 1  requested  through  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  ApproprUtlons  Commit- 
tee that  the  Cranptroller  General  obUln  the 
InformaUon  orlglnaUy  requested  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  in  addition  undertake  an  Investl- 
gatton  to  determine  whether  Government 
funds  had  been  properly  expended  and  ac- 
counted for.  (Enclosure  A.)  Promptly  upon 
receipt  of  the  Committee's  request,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  Initiated  Its  mvesttga- 


tlon  Its  efforts,  however,  have  also  been  frus- 
tratwl  To  be  specific,  the  General  Aocount- 
Si  omoe  repo?U  that  Pride  Initially  Indl- 
Qilted    that   the    employee   information   re- 
quested by  the  Committee  m  early  May  could 
be  furnished  In  two  weeks,  which  would  have 
been  June  19.  ThU  date  was  not  met.  and 
subeequenUy.  commitments  were  made  and 
notf^fiUed  to  place  the  InformaUon  in  the 
bands  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  on 
June  ao.  July  3,  July  8.  and  July  12.  Although 
Pride  U  required  by  law  and  the  terms  of  its 
contract  to  keep  each  Item  requested,  as  of 
this  writing   the   InformaUon   promised   on 
these  numerous  occasions  has  stlU  not  been 
received  in  complete  form.  The  sundrydata 
which  has  been  supplied  has  been  described 
as  incomplete  and  inaccurate  and  Pride  s  ef- 
forts to  date  as  perfunctory  and  careless. 

A  target  date  of  November  30.  1968  has 
been  set  by  the  ComptroUer  Genersd  for 
rendering  a  final  report  to  the  Committee  on 
this  matter.  As  you  know,  the  General  Ac- 
countmg  Office  deals  primarily  with  account- 
ing and  fiscal  matters  and  has  a  poUcy  of 
referring  allegations  of  possible  vloUttons  of 
crlmmal  law  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. It  should  be  noted  that  certain 
aUenUons  of  thU  nature  have  been  uncov- 
ered and  such  a  referral  has  been  made  In 
.  this  Instance.  (Enclosure  B.) 

You  are  aware  of  my  efforts  through  the 
appropriations  process  to  bring  about  ef- 
fective controU  m  the  disbursement  and  ac- 
countablUty  of  funds  conunltted  to  this  and 
other  similar  programs  which  have  been  es- 
tablished under  Title  I  of  the  OEO  Act  of 
1964  as  amended.  Because  of  the  diligence 
exercised  by  your  Cwnmlttee  In  similar  areas 
of  congressional  concern,  I  wanted  to  bring 
this  situation  to  your  attention  for  any  ac- 
tion  you  might  deem  advisable. 

With  the  thought  that  they  might  be  help- 
ful in  gaining  an  insight  Into  some  of  the 
problems  that  have  been  encountered,  I  am 
also  enclosing  two  letters  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office  dated  June  14  and  July  18 
and  summary  reports  dated  July  11  and 
July  19.  (Enclosures  C.  D.  E,  and  P.) 
With  every  good  wish,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ROBBIT  C.  BTBD, 

UJS.  Senator. 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  today  sending  a  telegram  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  calling  his 
attention  to  the  toterim  report  which  has 
been  received  only  this  afternoon  from 
the  ComptroUer  General  and  expres^ 
the  hope  that  his  committee  will  deter- 
mtoe  the  advlsabUity.  to  Uie  light  of  the 
information  therein,  of  tostigattog  a 
thorough  tovestigation  into  the  past  ac- 
tivities of  PRIDE.  Inc. 

I  make  no  charges  against  PRIDE.  Inc. 
I  think  that  the  Idea  to  back  of  the  pro- 
gram is  an  excellent  one.  I  have  urged 
that  young  people  be  given  Jobs  in  Wash- 
ington and  to  other  communities. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  can  tolerate 
abuses  merely  because  we  may  like  a 
particular  program.  I  place  this  mate- 
rial to  the  Record  to  let  Senators  make 
their  own  Judgment  to  regard  thereto. 

I  urge  that  the  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee, the  chairman  of  which  is  the 
very  able  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
cloeely  scrutinize  the  contents  of  the 
toterim  report.  Moreover.  I  trust  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  take  an- 
other look  at  the  language  of  the  com- 
mittee report  urging  and.  to  fact,  di- 
recting that  the  contract  not  be  ex- 
tended beyond  September  15  unless  cer- 
tato  conditions  were  met  by  that  date. 

I  hope  that  if.  after  consultation  with 
the  Comptroller  General,  it  is  deter- 


mined that  the  aooounting  and  budget- 
ary procedures  of  PRIDE.  Inc..  are  not 
to  Older  by  September  15,  the  Secretary 
will  make  use  of  the  eaeatte  clause  to 
the  c(mtract  and  cancel  it. 

KlHIMT   1 
IMTBUC  RXFOKT  OM  AUDIT  OF  YOUTH  PRIDE. 

IKC,  AND  Youth  Pbde  Econoicic   Entee- 
PEUES,    Inc.,    ah    Affd-iated    Compant — 

DEPABniENT    op   LSBOB 

INTEOOUCnON 

At  the  request  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  dated  June  6,  1968.  the 
General  Accounting  Office  la  making  an  audit 
of  Government  funds  utUlzed  under  two 
Department  of  Labor  contracU  with  Youth 
Pride,  Inc.  (PRIDE) ,  to  examine  Into  whether 
such  funds  have  been  properly  expended 
and  accounted  for.  Becatise  of  Its  close  rela- 
tionship to  PRIDE,  we  are  also  making  an 
audit  of  PRIDE'S  aflUlate— Youth  Pride  Eco- 
nomic Enterprises.  Inc.  (PKE) .  This  Interim 
report  on  the  audit  was  requested  by  the 
committee  on  August  19,  1968,  for  submis- 
sion no  later  than  September  7,  1968. 

Our  review,  being  conducted  at  the  offices 
of  PRIDE,  PEE.  and  the  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.C,  Includes  reviews 
of  pertinent  legislation,  policies  and  proce- 
dures, contract  provisions,  and  financial 
transactions.  Our  review  also  Includes  visits 
to  PRIDE  work  areas  and  enrollees' '  homes, 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  seeking  Informa- 
tion relating  to  poMlble  misuse  of  Govern- 
ment funds.  In  addition,  we  are  monitor- 
ing, reviewing,  and  utilizing  to  the  extent 
deemed  appropriate,  audit  work  performed 
by  PRIDE'S  public  accountants  and  the  De- 
partment's auditors. 

SUMMABT    or    PEKUiaNABT    FINDINGS    AND 
OBSEBVATIONB 

Following  is  a  summary  of  our  preliminary 
findings  and  observations  to  date. 
Peraonal  interviewa  of  PRIDE  enrollees 
Through  September  3,  1968.  we  had  com- 
pleted interviews  with  80  enrollees.  or  In  a 
few  InstaJices  their  parents,  of  whom  70,  or 
87.6  peicent,  made  one  or  more  allegations  of 
Irregularttiee  In  activities  carried  out  by 
PRn>B.  The  more  significant  allegations  ap- 
pear to  Involve  criminal  violations,  such  as 
payroU  padding,  kickbacks  of  wages,  and 
other  Irregularities  Involving  enroUees'  wages. 
Also,  Department  of  Labor  Investigators,  In 
following  up  on  certain  questionable  en- 
dorsements through  Interviews  of  28  enrollees 
or  their  parents,  found  12  cases  of  apparent 
fraudvUent  check  endorsements.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  referred  Its  findings  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justtoe. 
Ob»ert>attons  of  paycheck  distributions 
Observations  of  paycheck  distributions 
were  made  by  PRIDE'S  public  accountants, 
departmental  auditors,  and  General  Account- 
ing Office  (OAO)  representatives.  As  a  result 
of  these  observations,  PRIDE  officials  have 
agreed  to  strengthen  internal  control  pro- 
cedures relating  to  paycheck  distribution.  In 
our  opinion,  checks  should  be  distributed  by 
paymasters  Independent  of  PRIDE's  Opera- 
tions Department  and  enroUees  should  be  re- 
quired to  present  PRIDE  Identification  (ID) 
cards  and  sign  the  payroU  before  receiving 
their  checks. 

Visits  to  PRIDE  u>ork  areas 
We  made  two  visits  to  PRIDE  work  areas 
to  obeerve  work  performance  and  test  pay- 
roU procedures.  Repeated  efforts  by  a  PRIDE 
official  to  locate  for  us  a  missing  team  during 
our  first  visit  were  unsuccessful,  and  he  sub- 
sequantiy  Informed  us  that  this  team  was 
working  outside  of  its  assigned  area  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  area  supervisor.  We 


found  that  17  enrollees  of  a  total  of  113  en- 
roUees were  absent  from  work  at  the  time  of 
our  visits.  We  found  that,  of  these  27  absent 
enroUees,  12  had  been  paid  for  working  on 
the  days  of  our  visits.  We  have  requested 
PRIDE  to  explain  why  nine  of  the  absent  en- 
rollees were  paid;  follow-up  work  on  the 
other  three  absent  enroUees  Is  In  process. 
Listings  of  PKIDB  personnel 
Our  repeated  attempts  to  obtain  complete 
lutings  of  all  PRIDE  personnel  employed 
from  the  Inception  of  PRIDE,  containing 
basic  Information  required  to  be  recorded 
under  Its  contracts,  have  not  been  successful. 
The  listings  furnished  by  PRIDE  to  date  are 
Incomplete  and  inaccurate. 

Audits  by  PRIDE'S  public  €u:countants 
We  are  In  the  process  of  reviewing,  apprais- 
ing, and  utilizing  to  the  extent  deemed  ap- 
propriate   the    audit    work    performed     by 
PRIDE'S   public   accounting   firm.   The   firm 
plans  to  Issue  a  report  on  Its  audit  of  PRIDE's 
financial  statements  by  September  15,  1968, 
and  a  further  report  by  October  31,  1968. 
Audits  by  Department  of  Labor  atiditors 
Departmental  auditors  made  an  audit  of 
PRIDE'S  first  contract  with  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  a  preliminary  survey  of  PRIDE's 
accounting  system  and  related  controls  under 
its   second   contract.  Their  reports   on   this 


work  were  critical  of  VKtor*  system  of  ac- 
counting and  Internal  controls.  Including 
the  placing  of  dual  responsibility  for  keep- 
ing time  records  and  paying  employees  in 
the  same  individuals.  ThU  deficiency  was 
not  corrected.  The  departmental  auditors 
subsequentiy  performed  additional  audit 
work  under  the  second  contract,  including 
the  identification  of  paychecks  with  ques- 
tionable endorsements  and  the  observation 
of  paycheck  distributions.  The  additional 
audit  work  also  revealed  that  nimierous  in- 
voices were  missing  from  the  files. 

Additional  work  in  process 
Certain  audit  work  which  we  plan  to  com- 
plete U  referred  to  in  the  various  sections  of 
the  report.  We  plan  to  complete  certain  addi- 
tional tasks  not  specifically  mentioned  else- 
where in  the  report. 

BACKCBOUND 

PRIDE  was  incorporated  In  the  DUtrtct  of 
Columbia  as  a  nonprofit  organization  on 
August  4,  1967.  for  the  basic  purpose  of  pro- 
viding employment  and  Job  training  to  hard- 
core, multlproblem  in  Washington,  D.C, 
youth  while  at  the  same  time  providing 
neighborhood  services,  such  as  street  and 
alley  cleaning  and  rodent  control.  In  pur- 
suance of  thU  objective,  PRIDE  obtained 
three  contracts  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  as  follows : 


Contract  No.        Amount SUtutory  »uOionty 

From—  To— 

82-09^8-01      ..      »291,525    Aug.    2.1967    Sept.  30, 1967    Manpower  Devetopment  »nd  Ttainini  Act  on«2  (42  ITS.C.  2571). 
P21m01-O9.....    2^037,090    Oct      1, 1967    Aug.  4, 1968 "    Economic  Opportunity  Act  o(  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2701)  special  impKt 

project 
F9-9002-99  2,600,000    Aug.    5.1968    Aug.    5,1969    Economic  Opportunity  Act  ol  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2701)  work-trainiin 

program. 

Total 4,928,615  


>  Expiration  date  of  June  15, 1968,  extended  to  Aug.  4, 1968. 

PEE  was  Incorporated  In  the  DUtrict  of 
Columbia  on  March  29,  1968,  as  a  profit- 
making  corporation,  to  give  employment 
and  job  training  to  hard-core,  multlproblem 
Washington,  D.C,  youth  and  other  persons 
and  to  provide  businesses  for  dispensing 
goods  and  services. 

On  August  5,  1968,  PEE  received  the  fol- 
lowing contracts  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  pursuant  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  Each  contract  expires 
August  5,  1969,  and  covers  a  separate  divi- 
sion as  indicated  In  the  following  summary. 


Division 


ContrKt 
No. 


Amount 


Pride  Landscaping  &  Gardening  Co..    09-9-7036  J130, 000 

Pride  Arleo  (art  company) 09-9-7037  60,000 

Pride  Painting  &  Maintenance  Co...    09-9-7038  225,600 

Pride  Automotive  Service  Center....    09-9-7039  726,410 

ToUl 1,142.010 


On  August  27,  1968,  these  four  contracts 
were  merged  into  one  agreement  with  PEE 
for  $1,172,010,  which  represents  an  Increase 
of  $30,000  over  the  combined  total  of  the 
above  four  contracts. 

As  of  September  4,  1968,  only  Pride  Land- 
scaping and  Gardening  Co.  and  Pride  Artco 
were  In  operation. 

The  total  dollar  amount  of  the  contracts 
awarded  to  PRIDE  and  PEE  since  Inception 
U  $6,100,625. 

The  officers  of  PRIDE  as  of  September  4. 
1968,  were:  Executive  Director,  Carroll  B. 
Harvey;  Director  of  Administration; »  Direc- 
tor of  Operations,  Marlon  8.  Barry;  Director 


1  EnroUees  are  youth  participating  in 
PRIDB's  employment  and  job  training  pro- 
grams. 


'The  functions  of  thU  position  are  being 
carried  out  by  a  representative  of  the  pub- 
lic accounting  firm  retained  by  PRIDE  and 
PEE. 


of  Program  Development,  Mary  J.  TreadweU. 

The  three  persons  named  above  constitute 
PEE's  board  of  directors. 

The  number  of  PRIDE  and  PEE  employees 
on  the  rolls  as  of  July  27,  1968,  according 
to  PRIDE'S  records,  U  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

AdmlnUtrative  personnel   104 

Painting,  landscaping,  and  art 

activities    -- -  63 

Enrollees    880 

Total  i.ooe 

PRELUCtNAET  FINDINGS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 

Personal  interviews  of  Pride  enrollees 

Result  Of  General  Accounting  Office 
Interviews 

In  a  letter  dated  Augiut  19.  1968,  the 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, requested  us  to  conduct  personal  Inter- 
views with  a  selected  number  of  PRIDE  en- 
rollees for  the  primary  purpose  of  seeking 
information  relative  to  possible  mUusc  of 
Government  funds. 

We  prepared  a  basic  lUt  of  PRIDE  enrollees 
who  had  been  removed  from  the  payroU  since 
June  15,  1968,  or  who  were  on  the  June  15 
payroU  but  were  not  paid  during  the  2-week 
period  ended  July  27,  1968.  We  selected  the 
June  15  payroU,  because  we  received  an  al- 
legation that  this  particular  payroll  Included 
names  of  Individuals  who  had  not  worked  for 
PRIDE.  We  also  considered  names  on  other 
lUts  of  Individuals  who  appeared  to  be  In- 
volved m  possible  irregularities,  such  as  en- 
rollees who  couldn't  adequately  identify 
themselves  when  they  recrived  their  pay- 
checks. 

From  these  Usts  and  other  sources,  we 
selected  a  group  of  133  enrollees  for  Inter- 
view. Since  the  enrollees  selected  for  Inter- 
view were  those  concerning  whom  we  had 
some  Indication  of  irregularities,  the  results 
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of  our  intervlewi  may  r  ot  b«  repnMnUtlT* 
of  reaults  th«t  might  b«  >bUlnMl  from  Inter- 
views of  other  PBIDK  eni  allees. 

We  attempted  to  locst  >  the  enroUeee  at  the 
addresses  recorded  for  t  »em  in  PRIDrs  rec- 
ords and  at  other  pla<  es  where  they  wwre 
likely  to  be  found.  The  stetus  of  this  work 
through  September  3.  \9W.  U  sununarlBed 
below. 

Status  of  er^ollees  > 

Interviews  completed: 

Enrollees  alleging  Irr  sgularltlee 70 

Enrollees  not  alleglni    Irregularities—     10 


Total    i 80 

Not  available  for  Interview H 


Total   — . 
Interviews  not 


91 

completed *2 


Total  enroUees  selected  tor  Inter- 
view   


'  In  a  few  instances  parents  were  Inter- 
viewed together  with,  oi  in  lieu  of.  enrollees. 

As  shown  above.  Inter  rlews  were  completed 
with  respect  to  80  enrjllees.  of  whom  87.6 
percent  made  one  or  m  ore  allegations  of  Ir- 
regularities concerning  PRIDE.  Eleven  en- 
rollees cOOld  not  be  n  ached,  and  we  con- 
cluded that  further  el  torts  to  reach  them 
were  not  warranted. 

The  more  significant  Irregularities  alleged 
by  PRIDE  enrollees  appear  to  Involve  pos- 
sible violations  of  crlm  nal  laws  and  are  re- 
lated to  wages  paid  to  <  nrollees.  We  received 
nxuneroiis  allegations  of  payroll  padding, 
kickbacks  of  wages  b?  enrollees  to  team 
captains  and  area  supBrvlsors.  and  under- 
and  over-payments  of  wages.  Other  alleged 
Irregularities  were  rel«  ted  to  a  variety  of 
matters,  some  of  which  were  relatively  minor. 
Following  Is  a  summar;  of  the  various  types 
of  alleged  Irregularltlei  revealed  during  our 
interviews.  We  have  n  ade  only  limited  at- 
tempts to  date  to  verily  these  allegations. 

Payroll  padding  (alle  jed  In  17  Interviews) : 

1.  Enrollees  and  ot  ler  Individuals  were 
paid,  although  they  dl(  1  not  report  for  work. 

2.  Checks  were  lssue<  In  the  names  of  Indi- 
viduals who  did  not  w  M-k  for  PRIDE. 

3.  Area  supervisor  s  ibmltted  time  report 
for  Individuals  who  h«  d  other  Jobs  and  did 
not  work  for  PRIDE. 

4.  Checks  were  lB8ue< ,  and  cashed  In  names 
of  Individuals  who  ao  longer  work  for 
PRIDE. 

Kickbacks  of  wages  (alleged  In  18  Inter- 
views) :  ^  . 

1.  Area  supervisors  and  team  captains 
who  reported  that  a»H  ent  enrollees  were  on 
<luty  shared  In  wage  layments  to  enrollees. 

(Also  Involves  payroll  padding) 

2.  Area  supervisor  and  team  captalna 
threatened  enrollees  1'  they  did  not  agree 
to  share  their  pay  wi  h  them  and  actxially 
retained  part  of  their  pay. 

3.  Enrollees  paid  t<am  captains  for  the 
privilege  of  leaving  w»k  early  but  getting 
fuU  pay.  (Also  InvolvfB  payroU  padding) 

4.  Individual  who  hi  d  another  Job  was  re- 
ported as  present  by  area  supervleor  who 
shared  In  the  proceeJs   of  PRIDK  payroll 
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<:heck.    (Also  Involves 


6.  Enrollee  paid  su|)ervlsor  $2  lor  caah- 
Ing  his  checks 

Underpayment  and  Overpayment  of  viaget 
(alleged  In  44  Interview  s) 

1.  Amounts  of  ennllees'  paychecks  were 
leu  than  amounts  dup  and  differences  were 
not  adjusted. 

2.  EnroUees  did  n^t  receive  checks  due 
them. 

3.  Enrollees  who  1«  t  PRIDK  did  not  re- 


ceive pay  for  accrued 


payroll  padding) 


6.  EnrolleM  went  home  early  but  were  paid 
for  full  day. 

7.  EnroUees  were  paid  for  full  day.  al- 
though they  did  not  report  for  work  or 
reported  late. 

Other  irregularitiei  (alleged  In  64  Inter- 
views) : 

1.  EnroUees  claimed  that  they  worked  for 
PRIDE  in  1967  but  PRIDE  records  showed 
no  payments  made  to  them  in  1067. 

2.  PRIDE  records  showed  amounts  of  pay- 
ments to  enrollee  which  were  lesa  than 
amounts  enrollee  stated  he  received. 

3.  There  were  discrepancies  between  in- 
formation concerning  enrollees  recorded  on 
PRIDE'S  records  and  Information  obtained 
In  interviews. 

4.  EnroUees  bad  no  social  security  cards. 
6.  Area  supervisor  collected  money  from 

enroUees  for  a  party  which  was  never  held. 

6.  Older  workers  and  team  captains  threat- 
ened younger  workers  with  physical  violence. 

7.  PRIDE  enrollees  assaulted  other  en- 
roUees and  stole  their  PRIDE  checks  and 
cash. 

8.  Two  PRIDE  checks  were  Issued  to  same 
enrollee  for  same  pay  period. 

9.  Enrollees  collected  checks  of  other  en- 
rollees not  present  on  payday. 

10.  Enrollees  were  never  Issued  PRIDE  ID 
cards. 

11.  EnroUees  paid  twice  for  PRIDE  ID 
cards. 

12.  Area  supervisor  collected  enroUees"  ID 
cards  and  did  not  permit  enrollees  to  keep 
them. 

13.  PRIDE  officials  were  arrested  on  nar- 
cotics charges. 

14.  PRIDE  official  was  addicted  to  nar- 
cotics. 

15.  PRIDE  official  was  selling  narcotics. 

16.  PRIDE  enrollee  obtained  narcotics 
from  a  PRIDE  official. 

17.  PRIDE  official  was  fired  for  being  In- 
volved in  narcotics. 

Examples  of  the  results  of  our  interviews 
with  PRIDE  enroUees  are  presented  In  the 
appendix. 

Interviews  with  PRIDE  enrollees  were  also 
made  recently  by  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  as  discussed  in  the  next 
section  of  this  report. 

Results  of  Department  of  Labor  Interviews 
and  Referral  to  Department  of  JusUce 

Based  on  information  furnished  by  depart- 
mental auditors,  departmental  Investigators 
interviewed  21  enrollees  and  members  of  the 
families  of  seven  other  enroUees.  These  in- 
terviews Indicated  that  12  checks,  aggregat- 
ing $900.66  had  not  been  endorsed  by  the 
enrollees  and  that  these  enroUees  had  not 
received  the  proceeds  of  their  checks.  The 
Department  of  Labor  referred  information 
relative  to  thU  matter  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  by  letter  dated  August  22,  1968, 
with  the  following  conclusion: 

"The  Labor  Department's  audits  and  In- 
terviews indicate  the  probability  of  criminal 
activity  in  the  payroll  area,  speclflcaUy  with 
respect  to  12  forged  checks  In  the  amount  of 
$900.66,  and  the  evidence  appears  to  focus 
on  a  few  individuals  rather  than  indicaUng 
widespread  or  systemic  fraud.  It  appears 
likely  that  a  full-scale  Investigation  would 
disclose  additional  forgeries  in  proportion  to 
the  original  sampling  of  500  checks  out  of 
25,000 — that  is,  in  terms  of  the  total  funding 
of  $2  mlUion,  the  total  fraud  would  probably 
be  on  a  very  small  scale." 


Our  review  of  the  work  performed  by  the 
departmental  auditors  and  investigators  with 
respect  to  queetlonable  payroll  checks  dls- 
cloeed  the  following  InformaUon. 

1.  A  sample  of  478  checks  bearing  two  or 
more  endorsements  was  selected  by  the  de- 
partmental auditors  from  a  group  of  about 
11,000  checks,  not  25,000  as  Indicated  In  the 
conclusion  quoted  above.  We  were  informed 
by  the  auditors  that  moat  of  the  11.000 
checks  bear  two  or  more  endorsements. 

2.  Departmental  auditors  attempted  to 
compare  the  first  endorsemente  on  the  478 
checks  with  signatures  on  file  In  PRIDE"* 
personnel  office  with  the  following  results: 

Signatures  on  checks  appeared  to 
match  signatures  in  personnel  files. .      299 

Signatures  on  checks  for  33  individuals 
totaling  $2,078.99  did  not  appear  to 
match  signatures  in  personnel  files.         85 

Signatures  on  checks  for  128  individ- 
uals totaling  $6,640.50  could  not  be 
compared  because  no  signatures  were 
avaUable  in  personnel  files 144 

Total   - 478 

3.  Departmental  investigators  attempted 
to  Interview  36  enroUeee  to  verify  the  au- 
thenticity of  their  endorsements  on  the  36 
checks  in  category  2(b)  above  and  3  checks 
in  category  2(c).  They  succeeded  in  in- 
terviewing 21  enroUees  and  members  of 
famlUes  of  seven  others.  The  results  of  the 
attempted  IntervlewB  were  as  foUows: 


Considered    to    bear   forged    endorse- 
ments             1' 

Not  verified  because  payees  not  inter- 
viewed : 

Could  not  be  located 7 

Other  members  of  famUy  con- 
tacted  - —  7 

Total   - 14 

Considered  properly  cashed  on  bads 
of    Interview 12 


Total  checks. 


88 


We  beUeve  that  the  results  of  the  De- 
partment's Interviews  are  significant,  partic- 
ularly in  view  of  the  results  of  our  Inter- 
views in  which  we  received  aUegations  of  ad- 
ditional irregularities. 
Observationa  of  paycheck  distributions 
In  connection  with  our  review  of  PRIDE'S 
Internal  controls  over  disbursements  for 
wages  earned,  we  made  observationa  of 
certain  biweekly  paycheck  distributions  and 
reviewed  reports  of  observations  made  by 
PRIDE'S  public  accountants  and  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  auditors.  The  purpose  of  these 
observations  was  to  test  the  adequacy  of 
PRIDE'S  controls  to  prevent  the  distribution 
of  paychecks  to  unauthorized  recipients. 

Division  chiefs  and  area  supervisors  In 
PRIDE'S  Operations  D^artment  are  respon- 
sible for  distributing  paychecks  to  enroUeee 
In  the  four  divisions  comprising  19  work 
areas.  Also,  area  supervisors  prepare  and 
submit  enrollees'  time  and  attendance  re- 
ports which  are  used  as  the  basis  for  com- 
puting the  enroUees'  pay.  Ordinarily,  sound 
fiscal  controls  require  that  the  function  of 
paycheck  distribution  should  be  Independent 
from  that  of  preparing  time  and  attendance 

reports.  

Pour  observattons  of  paycheck  distribu- 
tions have  been  made  since  our  audit  has 
been  in  progress,  as  follows: 


Dal* 


Areas  covsrsd 


Chsck:  distribuM  by— 


Dbtribution  observed  by- 


annual  leave. 


PRIDE  personnd. ^Wl!!:S2!i"l!?>^ 


4.  EnroUees  were  paid  when  they  did  not     Jun«2l,  Ig* w'mVs KwieSwuntart"::::::::::":  GAO  raprasantativ.. 

^.i.    ^...1^^    lT</>lMv»r  t.    njnltther.  July  IS.  IW* -  rr  X7' ?iA ■ An  Do. 


-do. 


work   during  inclemei  t  weather.  »^.i  »ioe«  ai  35  bzo  "o ---• ■>     "ir      ..i  .  ji>._ 

6.  Idle  e^oUees  gambled  or  played  games     {^SJ  ffe,'?!!*::::::::::::::  All  aiiapl  th-^in  division  1...  PRIDE  parsonnal Dep.rtm.nt.1  auditors. 

whUe  on  duty. 
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Juna2l 


July  19 


Aug.  2 


Aug.  16 


Numbaf 
of  payclMCks 


Number 
of  paydiacks 


Percent 


Number 
of  paydMciis 


Percent 


Number 
of  payckedts 


Percent 


ChadudittrttNitadto:  ^    ^        .  .^ 

EnnHaaa  who  could  adaqualaly  IdMitHy  tlMmsatves 569 

Emallaas  couM  not  adaquataly  identify  tiiamsalves  but  wara 
identifiad  by  Uialr  supervisor 651 

Chaciis  not  clalmad  by  payeaa 39^ 

ToUl  faytimkt 1,259 


45.2 

51.7 
3.1 


61 
22 


7a$ 

24.7 
4.5 


SI 

3 


n.8 

3.4 


468 

104 
20 


79.0 

17.6 
3.4 


100.0 


87 


ltO.0 


87 


100.0 


S92 


100.0 


t  8  of  thasa  chacks  wara  dalivarad  to  payeaa  at  PRIDE  haadquartars  prior  to  tha  obaarvation  at  tha  sita. 


On  the  basis  of  these  observations,  ws 
believe  that  there  is  a  need  for  PRIDE  to 
strengthen  Its  internal  control  procedures 
relating  to  paycheck  distributions.  In  our 
opinion,  aU  PRIDE  enroUees  should  be  is- 
sued a  PRIDE  Identification  card  and  no 
enroUee  should  receive  a  paycheck  unless 
be  presents  his  ID  card  to  the  person  from 
whom  he  receives  his  check.  Also,  we  believe 
that  checks  should  be  distributed  to  enrollees 
by  Independent  paymasters  who  are  not  di- 
rectly connected  with  PRIDE'S  Operations 
Department. 

Department  of  Labor  officials  have  agreed 
that  there  is  need  for  these  procedures  and 
have  recommended  to  PRIDE  officials  that 
they  take  action  to  ensure  that  all  PRIDE 
employees  have  ID  cards  and  that  ID  cards 
be  presented  at  the  time  of  paycheck  distri- 
bution. Department  officials  have  recom- 
mended further  that  PRIDE  use  Independent 
paymasters  to  distribute  payroll  checks  and 
that  the  paymasters  require  that  the  en- 
rollees receiving  checks  sign  their  complete 
names  on  the  payroU  register.  PRIDE  has 
expressed  agreement  with  these  recom- 
mendations but.  as  of  September  4,  1968,  had 
not   Implemented    them. 

We  are  still  In  the  process  of  following 
up  on  the  disposition  of  the  checks  not 
claimed  by  the  payees. 

Visits  to  PRIDE  toork  areas 

We  made  two  visits  to  PRIDE  work  areas 
to  observe  work  performance  and  to  test 
payroU  procedures. 

On  July  18.  1968.  we  visited  work  areas 
39  and  42.  We  inspected  area  39  and  ob- 
served two  teams  at  work.  Repeated  efforts 
by  a  PRIDE  official  on  that  day  to  locate 
for  us  the  third  team  assigned  to  the  area 
were  unsuccessful.  We  were  subsequently 
informed  that  this  team  was  working  out- 
side of  Its  assigned  area  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  area  supervisor.  We  also  inspected 
area  42.  Of  the  five  teams  assigned  to  area 
42.  only  three  were  present.  We  were  advised 
by  the  area  supervisor  that  the  other  two 
teams  had  not  reported  for  duty.  The  names 
of  the  enrollees  present  in  area  42  were 
recorded. 

On  August  8,  1968,  we  visited  areas  34  and 
42  and  recorded  the  names  of  enrollees  pres- 
ent In  both  areas.  Some  enrollees  assigned 
to  these  areas  were  absent  from  work  that 
day. 

The  results  of  our  tests  In  areas  34  and 
42  are  summarized  below: 


July  18, 
area  42 

Aug 

8 

Area  34 

Area  42 

Enrollaas  assigned  to  area... 
Enrollaas  present 

33 

20 

45 

41 

35 
25 

Enrollaas  absent 

•13 

4 

10 

Wages  of  absantaes: 

Unpaid 

Paid 

4 
9 

3 

I 

8 
2 

Total 

13 

4 

10 

■  Indadas  anrollaes  of  tiM  2  teams  whidi  ware  not  present  at 
the  time  of  our  visit. 


On  August  8,  1968,  we  Informed  PRIDE  of 
our  findings  with  respect  to  the  absent  en- 
rollees noted  in  our  July  18  visit  to  area  42 
and  requested  PRIDE  to  fiumish  us  with 
an  explanation  as  to  why  nine  of  the  ab- 
sent enrollees  had  been  paid.  As  of  September 
4,  1968,  the  explanation  had  not  been  fur- 
nished to  us.  Our  work  concerning  the  three 
absentees  noted  in  our  visit  of  August  8,  who 
were  subsequently  paid,  is  In  process. 
Listings  of  PRIDE  personnel 

In  his  letter  of  June  6, 1968.  as  subsequently 
modified,  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  requested  us  to  de- 
termine the  following  information  with  re- 
spect to  each  employee  on  the  PRIDE  pay- 
roll from  the  inception  of  the  organization: 
Full  first  and  last  name  and  middle  Initial, 
if  any;  Home  address;  Social  security  num- 
ber; Date  of  birth;  Employee  number;  Gross 
earnings.  Title  or  Job  description  of  admin- 
istrative and  supervisory  personnel. 

On  June  10,  1968,  we  orally  requested 
PRIDE  to  prepare  and  furnish  us  with  list- 
ings showing  this  Information  and  with  a 
certification  as  to  the  accuracy  of  such  list- 
ings. Complete  listings  were  imtlally  prom- 
ised to  us  by  June  20,  1968,  and  several  new 
target  dates  were  subsequently  established  by 
PRIDE;  but  only  partial  listings,  which  were 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory,  were  fur- 
nished. 

On  July  12,  1968.  we  made  a  written  re- 
quest to  PRIDE  to  submit  complete  listings 
by  July  16.  Partial  listings,  dated  July  16. 
were  delivered  to  us  on  July  17  and  again 
on  July  24.  On  July  26  we  requested  PRIDE 
to  furnish  us  with  an  estimate  of  the  date 
by  which  It  would  be  able  to  supply  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Information  requested.  PRIDE 
subsequently  established  August  18  as  the 
estimated  target  date.  Because  we  had  not 
received  any  additional  information  by  Aug- 
ust 23,  we  requested  PRIDE  by  letter  on  that 
day  to  establish  a  new  target  date.  As  of 
September  4,  1968.  we  had  not  been  advised 
of  a  new  target  date  and  no  additional  in- 
formation has  been  furnished. 

The  Incompleteness  of  the  partial  list- 
ings furnished  by  PRIDE  Is  evidenced  by 
the  following  tabulation  of  missing  or  in- 
complete data. 

Items  missing  or  incomplete 

Employee   numbers 2 

Names  318 

Dates  of  birth 479 

Social  security  numbers 207 

Addresses    - 205 

Wages.     1967 249 

Wages,     1968 — 65 

Total 1.625 

Seven  Items  of  Information  should  have 
been  submitted  for  each  of  the  1,749  em- 
ployees on  the  partial  listings,  or  a  total  of 
12,243  Items.  The  1,525  Items  missing  or  in- 
complete amount  to  12  percent  of  this  total. 
Also,  no  Information  was  furnished  with 
respect  to  enrollees  employed  under  the  first 
contract. 

Although  PRIDE  certified  to  us  that  the 
listings  of  June  16  were  accurate  within  a 


normal  range  of  human  error,  our  analysis 
of  the  partial  listings  and  tests  of  their  ac- 
curacy revealed  numerous  errors.  For  ex- 
ample, in  116  instances  the  same  enroUeee 
were  listed  more  than  once.  Also,  there  were 
numerous  discrepancies  between  the  listings 
and  the  payrolls  Involving  enrollees'  names 
and  wages  paid. 

Clause  18(d)  of  the  contracts  requires  the 
sponsor  to  maintain  payroll  records  contain- 
ing (1)  name  in  full,  (2)  home  address.  (3) 
date  of  birth,  (4)  wages  paid,  and  (5)  other 
Information  pertinent  to  the  employee's 
compensation. 

It  appears  that  the  principal  reason  for  the 
Incompleteness  and  Inaccuracy  of  the  list- 
ings was  the  failure  of  PRIDE  to  maintain 
readily  accessible  payroll  and  personnel  rec- 
ords containing  all  the  Information  required 
by  the  contracts.  PRIDE'S  procedures  are 
being  revised  to  provide  for  recording  the 
required  information  with  respect  to  em- 
ployees presently  on  the  payroll  and  new 
employees. 

Audits  by  PRIDE'S  public  accountants 
On  October  31,  1967,  a  certified  public 
accounting  firm  agreed  to  design  and  install 
an  acceptable  accounting  system  for  PRIDE 
and  to  train  PRIDE  employees  In  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  system.  The  firm  also  was 
to  prepare  quarterly  unaudited  financial 
statements  and  to  make  an  annual  audit  of 
the  financial  statements  of  PRIDE.  In  addi- 
tion to  furnishing  services  to  PRIDE,  the 
firm,  on  June  10,  1968,  agreed  to  set  up  ac- 
counting systems,  prepare  unaudited  quar- 
,  terly  financial  reports,  and  make  an  annual 
audit  of  PEE  which  was  Incorporated  on 
March  29,  1968. 

The  pubUc  accounting  firm  had  substan- 
tially completed  Installation  of  the  PRIDE 
accounting  system,  as  originally  designed,  by 
Jime  1968.  It  had  also  trained  PRIDE  em- 
ployees In  the  Implementation  of  the  system. 
An  employee  of  the  firm  has  been  assigned 
as  a  full-time  consultant  to  PRIDE  since 
February  15,  1968,  until  the  present.  An  Act- 
ing Director  of  Administration,  be  has  been 
responsible  for  supervising  financial,  per- 
sonnel, and  accounting  operations. 

In  our  audit  of  PRIDE  we  are  reviewing, 
appraising,  and  utilizing  to  the  extent 
deemed  appropriate  the  audit  work  per- 
formed by  the  public  accounting  firm. 

The  firm  is  currently  in  the  process  of 
making  Its  annual  audit  of  PRIDE'S  finan- 
cial statements  as  of  June  30.  1968.  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  firm  Informed  us  that  about 
90  percent  of  the  fieldwork  had  been  com- 
pleted by  August  29.  1968.  and  that  the  firm 
was  planning  to  Issue  a  report  by  September 
15.  1968.  which  would  Include  a  balance 
sheet,  a  profit  and  loss  statement,  a  state- 
ment of  contract  transactions,  and  an  opin- 
ion on  the  financial  statements.  The  esti- 
mated reporting  date  represents  a  revision  of 
the  firm's  previous  estimate  that  a  report 
would  be  furnished  by  August  15.  1968.  By 
October  31.  1968.  the  firm  plans  to  issue  an- 
other report  which  is  to  include  c<Mnment8 
on  the  contracts  with  the  Department  and 
on  management  controls. 
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The  area,  being  cover  d  by  the  flrm'i  audit 
are  caah.  recelTablea.  piyablea.  fixed  a«eta, 
and  payrolls  and  other  types  of  expensea. 

A  representative  of  tie  firm  Informed  us 
also  that,  in  the  perfoimance  of  the  audit, 
the  firm  waa  conaldertag  the  audit  guide- 
lines established  by  the  Departmentof  Labor 
In  lU  publication  entlt  ed  "Audit  Guide  for 
Bureau  of  Work  Progra ns  Agreements'  Our 
review  of  the  firm's  audi  t  program  and  •elect- 
ed workpapers  will  not  be  completed  until 
after  Its  audit  U  compl  Bted. 

The  firm  has  subatai  itlally  completedln- 
stallatlon  of  accountli  g  systems  for  Pride 
Artco  and  Pride  Landac  splng  and  Oardanlng 
Co.  The  accounting  syi  terns  for  Pride  Auto- 
motive Service  Center  and  Pride  PalnUng 
and  Maintenance  Co.  lave  not  been  devel- 
oped because  these  divisions  are  not  yet  in 

""TlTe  °finn   published    unaudited    financial 
statement,  ai  of  Jun.  30,   1968.  for  Pride 
Landscaping  and  Oard(  nlng  Co.  and  pUn.  to 
make  an  audit  of  It.  11  aanclal  sUtement.  a. 
of  March  31.  1969.  Fir  anclal  statement,  for 
Pride   Artco   were   not  prepared   becauM   it 
was   m   operation   for  only   about   1   month 
belore  Jpj}e  30. 1968. 
-AtiditM.by  Departme  it  of  Labor  auditor. 
An  audit  wa.  made  of  the  flrrt  conteact 
with  PRIDK  and  a  draf ;  report  of  the  finding, 
and  recommendation,  wa.  submitted  to  the 
Manpower    Admlnlstn  tlon.    Department    of 
Labor,  for  review  and  comment  on  May  31, 
1968    Comment,  on  tdU  draft  report  have 
not  yet  been  received  )y  departmenUl  audi- 
tors. In  April    1968  tie  departmental  audi- 
tors   completed    a    p  wUmlnwy    survey    of 
PRIDE'S  accounting  s]  stem  and  related  con- 
troU  under  the  secon<l  contract.  An  Interim 
audit  report  bawd  on  thl.  survey  wa.  iMued 
to  the  Administrator. :  Jureau  of  Work-Train-' 
ing  Programs  (Bureau  i ,  on  May  6,  1968.  Both 
reports  were  critical    of  PRIDEs  system  of 
accounting  and  Inter  lal  controls. 

Comments  on  the  Interim  audit  report 
were  furnished  to  thu  Administrator  of  the 
Bureau  by  PRIDE  and  Its  public  accountants 
in  a  letter  dated  Miy  28.  They  disagreed 
with  many  of  the  criticisms  in  the  report. 
The  points  at  Ismie,  most  of  which  related 
to  Inadequate  control  over  funds  expended 
under  the  contract.,  Including  Inadequate 
documentation,  have  not  yet  been  resolved. 
We  did  note,  howevei .  that  PRIDE  acknowl- 
edged certain  deficiencies  In  Its  administra- 
tive system,  which  ln<  luded : 

1.  Placement  In  t  le  same  individual,  of 
the  dual  responslb  Uty  for  keeping  time 
record,  and  for  payli  ig  the  employees.  While 
recognizing  that  tills  procedure  violated 
principles  of  Interna  I  control.  PRIDE  sUted 
that  the  procedure  v  a.  necesury  to  expedite 
the  program. 

2.  Existence  of  too  small  a  number  of  pro- 
fessional employees  uid  lack  of  experienced 
administrative  and   accounting  personnel. 

3.  Loss  or  replaceo  lent  of  record,  when  the 
offlce  wa.  relocated  o  i  two  occaelona. 

During  June  and  July  1968.  departmental 
auditors  reviewed  F  EUDB's  expenditure,  for 
the  period  Septemtx  r  16.  1967.  through  May 
31.  1968.  They  not<  d  that  PRIDE  did  not 
have  on  hand  193  Invoices  to  support  pay- 
ments totaling  $70,175.  Department  officials 
Informed  us  that  heM  expenditure,  were 
.upported  by  In  «rofflce  memorandum, 
signed  by  PRIDE  ofl  clals.  A  Department  offi- 
cial Informed  us  al  so  that  the  Department 
would  not  approve  theM  expendlttue.  until 
PRIDE  had  preMZ  ted  dociunentatlon  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Dept  rtment. 

A1k>.  during  the  -evlew  In  June  and  July 
1968.  the  departmei  ital  auditors  selected  478 
paychecks  with  tw-  ►  or  more  endorsement, 
for  special  Investlgt  tlon.  See  section  In  thla 
report  entlUed  "Rault.  of  Department  of 
Labor  Interview,  an  il  Referral  to  Department 
of  Justice." 


AlK).  the  departmental  auditor,  have  made 
obMFvatton.  of  paycheck  dlrtrtbutlon..  See 
secUon  In  thU  report  entitled  "ObMrvatton. 
of  Paycheck  DUtrtbuttons." 

A.  of  September  3,  1988.  the  departmental 
auditor,  had  not  Issued  a  report  on  the  audit 
work  done  during  July  and  Aug\ut  1»«8. 
Additional  work  in  proeeMa 

In  addition  to  performing  the  work  In 
proceu  prevloxwly  referred  to  In  thU  re- 
port we  plan  to  complete  the  following  Xmmb. 

1  Inquire  a.  to  whether  PRIDB  ha. 
compUed  with  other  significant  provlslonsof 
Its  contracts  with  the  Department  of  Labor. 

2  Monitor  progress  by  PRIDE  on  imple- 
mentation of  suggestions  for  Improving  ac- 
counting system  and  Internal  controls. 

3  Review  further  any  Ustlng.  of  perwn- 
nel  or  dato  relative  thereto  submitted  by 
PRIDE  pursuant  to  our  formal  request  of 
July  12. 1968. 

4  In(|ulre  into  PBIDB*.  procedure,  rela- 
tive to  preparing.  fiUng.  and  dUtrlbuting 
form.  W-2  for  each  employee  for  1967. 

5  Reconcile.  If  poMlble,  difference.  l)etween 
total  wage,  earned  per  general  ledger  with 
payroll  simunartes  and  with  wage,  earned 
per  special  perronnel  llettng.  submitted  to 
us  by  PRIDE  pursuant  to  the  request  of  the 
Senate   Committee  on   Appropriations. 


Appkndxx 

KXAttn*  NO.  1 

Summary  of  allegations 
Payroll  padding  and  kickback$  of  wage*— 
Individual  who  had  another  Job  wa.  reported 
as  present  by  area  supervisor  who  shared  In 
the  proceeds  of  PRIDE  payroll  check. 

Allegation  by  certain  PRIDE  enroUeea 
Three  PRIDE  enroUee.  advised  us  that  a 
PRIDE  enroUee  whom  they  named  Is  paying 
a   PRIDE   supervisor   to   keep   him   on   the 
PRIDE  payroll  by  turning  In  time  and  at- 
tendance reports  In  enrollee's  name  although 
enroUee  Is  not  actually  working  at  PRIDE. 
These  enrollees  advised  us  further  that  the 
named    enrollee    worked    somewhere    other 
than  PRIDE  during  the  summer  months. 
GAO  verification  work  to  date 
It  was  determined  that  enroUee  wa.  on  the 
payroll   of   both    the   District   of   ColumbU 
Government  and  PRIDE  concurrenUy.  En- 
rollee  was   paid  by  both  organization,  for 
the  following  hours. 


2-wMk  pay  period 
endtd— 


Total 


Hours  reportadly  workad 


PRIDE 


District  ol 

Columbia 

govarnmont 


Juna29, 19U. 
July  13. 1968.. 
July  27, 196... 
Aui.9,  196>.. 


133 
152 
120 

144 


S3 

ao 

40 
64 


80 
72 
80 
80 


EXAMPLS  MO.  a 

Summary  of  allegations 
Kickback  of  wages— Are^  supenrtaor  who 
reported  that  absent  enroUee.  were  on  duty 
shared  in  wage  payment,  to  enrolleea. 
Allegations  from  three  pride  enrollees 
1    Enrollee  A  said  that,  when  he  would 
agree  to  kick  back  part  of  hi.  paycheck  to 
hi.  supervisor,  he  would  receive  pay  for  days 
that  he  did  not  report  for  work.  He  »ld  that 
thU  happened  frequently  both  to  him  and 
to  many  other  enroUee.  In  the  area.  He  uld 
that  he  gave  hi.  supervlror  a.  much  as  half 
the  amount  of  his  check.  EnroUee  said  that 
this  practice  was  continued  by  a  subMquent 
supervUor  after  prevlou.  supervUor  wa.  fired. 
2.  Enrollees  B  and  C  stated  that  they  bad 
eswntlaUy  the  same  experience,  a.  enrollee 
A. 


OAO  veHfUsmtion  work  to  date 
None. 

EXAMVUI  NO.  a 

Summary  of  eMegations 
Kickback  of  wopea— Team  captain,  re- 
ported enrollee.  who  came  In  late  a.  being 
on  duty  and  .pUt  pay  with  thwn.  Team  cap- 
tain. threat«ied  enrollee.  If  they  mdnt 
agree  to  share  their  pay  with  them  and  ac- 
tually retained  part  of  their  pay. 

Allegations  made  by  enrollee 

1  Enrollee  wld  that  there  were  numerous 
insunce.  where  the  PRIDE  enroUee.  kicked 
back  money  to  the  team  captain..  He  Mid 
that  hU  friends  In  other  areas  told  him  that 
the  same  situation  existed  In  their  areas. 

2.  Enrollee  mid  that  kickback,  were  made 
for  the  foUowlng  reaMm.: 

a  Being  signed  In  when  not  at  work  and 
reporting  later,  thereby  requiring  a  kickback 
to  the  team  captain  for  signing  him  In. 

b  A.  a  result  of  threat,  by  team  captains 
to  "mew  up  their  time."  the  young  and  timid 
are  required  to  make  kickback,  of  part  of 
their  earnings. 

GAO  verification  work  to  date 

None. 

EXAMPLX   NO.   4 

Summary  of  allegation 
Payroll  podding— Check,  luued  and  cashed 
In  name  of  Individual  who  no  longer  works 
for  PRIDE. 

Allegations  made  by  enrollee 
Enrollee  said  that  he  worked  for  PRIDE 
from  January   1968  to  about  AprU   1,   1968. 
GAO  verification  work  to  date 
Paycheck,  were  Iwued  to  enrollee  by  PRIDE 
after  the  date  he  wld  he  left  PRIDE-April 
12  through  June  7,  1968.  These  check,  (to- 
taling »164.85)  appear  to  have  been  endorsed 
by  Mmeone  other  than  the  named  enroUee. 
baMd  on  our  comparlron  of  endorsements 
prior  to  AprU  13,  1968.  with  endorsements 
of  AprU  12,  1968,  and  subwquent  dates. 

KXAHrLa  NO.   6 

Summary  of  allegations 
Vortous— PayroU    padding,    kickback,    of 
wage.,  underpayment  of  wage.,  overpayment 
of  wage.. 

Allegations  made  by  enrollee 
1  EnroUee,  who  stated  that  he  wa.  a  team 
captain,  but  no  longer  works  for  PRIDE,  .aid 
that  the  amount  of  hi.  paycheck  wa.  fre- 
quently lew  than  the  amount  that  he  .hould 
have  received  and  that  he  never  wa.  able  to 
obtain  the  dlflerence. 

2.  Enrollee  said  that  he  never  received  his 
laat  paycheck  for  2  week.'  work. 

3  Enrollee  said  that  hi.  area  supervls^ 
would  Inflate  the  number  of  hours  worked 
on  the  time  records  and  would  sometimes 
report  that  an  Individual  worked  a  fuU  week 
(40  hours)  although  he  had  not  come  to 
work  at  aU  during  the  week.  He  said  that  the 
Bupervlsor  would  then  take  a  "cut"  from 
the  individual's  check,  sometime,  a.  much 
a.  940  or  $50.  _^  ^  ,  . 

4  EnroUee  said  that  enrollee.  re^Kjrted  for 
work  on  rainy  day.  and  got  paid  for  tiie  full 
day  although  they  did  not  work,  and  many 
time,  they  went  back  home. 

6  EnroUee  said  that  hi.  group  hardly  ever 
worked.  He  said  that  they  Just  tried  to  look 
busy  when  the  bosses  came  around  visiting. 
He  said  that  most  of  the  time  the  area  super- 
vlK>r.  the  team  captain,  and  the  worker,  sat 
around  and  .hot  dice. 

GAO  verification  work  to  date 

None. 

KXAMPLX  NO.  e 

Summary  of  allegations 
Voriou^-Paynril    padding,    overpayments, 
underpayment.. 


Allegations  made  by  enrollee 

1.  EnroUee  Mid  that  he  dlscounttnued 
working  for  PRIDE  becauae  of  frequent  dif- 
ficulties in  getting  hi.  paycheck.  He  cited 
four  instances  of  such  dllBcultlea.  In  the  first 
instance,  he  said  that  he  aaked  ht.  area 
supenrlMW  about  hi.  loat  check  and  received 
some  excuM  and  a  promlM  to  look  Into  the 
matter.  The  Mcond  time  hi.  check  wa.  lost, 
he  said  that  he  argued  with  hi.  supervisor 
about  It  but  never  received  either  of  the  two 
check..  He  wUd  that  the  third  time  hi.  check 
wa.  \oKt  a  PRIDE  official  came  down  from  the 
main  office  and  iMued  a  check  to  him  and  to 
a  number  of  other  enroUee.  whoM  check, 
were  alM>  lost.  He  was  told,  however,  to  keep 
quiet  about  not  having  received  thl.  check 
previously.  EnroUee  said  also  that  he  never 
received  his  final  paycheck  from  PRIDE. 

2.  EnroUee  Mid  that  he  had  .een  little  kid. 
crying  when  they  did  not  get  paid  or  when 
their  check,  were  taken  and  caahed  by  their 
team  captain.. 

3.  EnroUee  Mid  that.  If  anyone  wa.  abMnt 
on  payday,  the  area  .upervlKir.  would  have  a 
story  or  wnne  excuee  for  enrollee  when  he  at- 
temped  to  pick  up  hi.  paycheck  the  foUow- 
lng week,  and  he  woxUd  never  get  hi.  check. 

4.  Enrollee  said  that  the  team  captain,  and 
an  area  supervisor  were  carrying  Individual, 
on  the  payroll  and  were  recording  that  they 
had  worked  full  time  although  the  Individ- 
ual, only  .howed  up  on  paydays.  He  Mid  that 
such  persona,  when  paid,  would  then  give  $40 
or  $50  out  of  their  paycheck  to  team  captain, 
and  an  area  .upervlK>r.  He  Mild  further  that 
some  perKm.  who  never  worked  alK>  received 
check.. 

5.  Enrollee  Hild  that  there  were  kid.  who 
appeared  to  be  7  or  8  years  of  age  working 
for  PRIDE.  The  enrollee's  mother  confirmed 
this  and  said  that  .he  had  seen  some  of 
these  kids  about  3Vi  month,  ago  sweeping 
the  streets  near  her  home. 

6.  EnroUee  said  that  there  wa.  never 
enough  work  to  keep  the  Rat  Patrol  bu.y  for 
a  full  day',  work.  He  HUd  that  the  employee. 
often  left  to  go  home  at  12:30  or  1  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  and  that  they  sometime, 
played  baaketball  or  cards. 

7.  ElnroUee  said  that  he  never  worked  a 
full  day  during  the  whole  time  that  he  was 
employed  by  PRIDE. 

GAO  verification  work  to  date 
The  canceled  final  paycheck  to  the  en- 
rollee, dated  June  6,  1968,  in  the  amotint  of 
8114.18,  wu  located  In  PRIDE  files.  The  check 
bore  an  endorMment  .Ignature  that  appeared 
to  be  different  from  that  of  the  enroUee. 


NO.    7 

Summary  of  allegation 
Payroll  padding — Checks  Issued  and  cadied 
in  name  of  individual  who  no  longer  work, 
for  PRIDE. 

Allegations  made  by  enroUee  and  enrollees 
mother 

1.  EnroUee  Mid  that  he  worked  for  PRIDE 
for  only  a  short  period  of  time  and  quit  be- 
cause hi.  mother  wanted  him  to.  He  .aid  he 
received  one  check  for  about  $18. 

2.  Enrollee's  mother  said  that  her  son 
worked  for  PRIDE  for  1  week  and  that  she 
made  him  quit  because  she  disliked  the 
organization. 

3.  Enrollee's  mother  showed  us  her  son's 
pay  slip  for  the  period  he  worked  for  PRIDE. 
The  gross  earning,  were  shown  on  the  slip 
as  812.60  and  the  net  earnings  as  $12.06.  The 
Blip  wa.  dated  October  3,  1967,  and  showed 
that  enroUee  worked  9  houra. 

GAO  verification  work  to  date 
Lletlng  of  PRIDE  employees  provided  to 
OAO  for  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
show,  that  enrollee  received  gross  pay  total- 
ing $158.30  In  1967  and  $683  from  January 
through  June  1988. 


KXAlCrUC  NO.   B 

Summary  of  allegations 

Various — Payroll  padding,  kickbacks  of 
wages,  and  other  Irregularities. 

Allegations  made  by  enrollees 

1.  Two  enroUcM  (brother.)  whom  we  Inter- 
viewed together  .aid  that  they  knew  of  In- 
stances where  the  team  captain  would  .Ign 
In  enrollees  who  reported  late  or  did  not  re- 
port at  all  and  would  split  with  the  enroUee 
the  pay  received  for  the  period  that  he  did 
not  work. 

3.  The  two  enrollee.  named  a  perw>n  who 
they  said  wa.  on  their  team  but  never 
worked  although  he  rectived  paychecks  from 
PRIDE. 

3.  The  two  enrollees  Mid  that  their  area 
superviK>r  collected  $3  from  enrollees  for  a 
Thanksgiving  party  which  was  never  held 
and  that  he  did  not  return  the  money. 

4.  The  two  enrollee.  said  that  they  were 
suppoMd  to  work  from  8  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  on 
Saturday  but  that  they  generaUy  were  re- 
leaMd  from  work  at  11  ajn.  and  got  paid 
for  the  3  hours  that  they  did  not  work. 

5.  The  two  enroUee.  named  one  PRIDE 
supervisor  who  they  said  was  Involved  with 
dope.  They  said  he  was  arrested  on  narcotics 
charges  about  the  time  of  the  riots  In  April 
1968. 

6.  The  two  enroUee.  a&ld  that  they  wlt- 
nesMd  the  exchange  of  dope  by  a  PRIDE 
official  In  a  speclfled  location.  They  said  that 
this  occurred  weekly  and  that  they  knew  a 
PRIDE  official  was  Involved  because  be  wore  a 
green  PRIDE  coat.  The  two  enrollees  said 
that  another  PRIDE  official,  whose  name 
they  did  not  know.  wa.  a  dope  addict  because 
they   saw    "shot   marks"    on   his    arm. 

GAO  verification  work  to  date 

None. 

EXAMPLE    NO.    9 

Summary  of  allegations 
Overpayments    of    ioages — Enrollees    were 
paid  when  they  did  not  work  during  inclem- 
ent weather.  EnroUee.  went  home  early  but 
were  paid  for  full  day. 

Kickbacks  of  wages — Enrollees  paid  team 
captains  for  the  privilege  of  leaving  work 
early  but  getting  f  uU  pay. 

Allegation  made  by  enrollee 

1.  EnroUee  Mid  that  he  worked  for  PRIDE 
from  August  1967  to  June  1968.  During  this 
time,  he  said  that  he  and  other  enrollees 
played  Plng-Pong  whenever  it  rained  or 
snowed  and  that  they  were  always  paid  for 
those  days. 

2.  Enrollee  said  that,  when  PRIDE  en- 
rollees wanted  to  leave  work  5  or  6  hours 
before  the  end  of  the  workday,  they  woiUd 
give  their  team  captain  $4  or  $5  and  get  paid 
for  8  hours.  He  said  that  many  team  cap- 
tains were  involved.  He  said  that  thl.  prac- 
tice started  In  August  1967  and  continued 
for  quite  a  while  thereafter. 

GAO  verification  work  to  date 

None. 

EXAMPLS    NO.     10 

Summary  of  allegations 
Various — ^Kickbacks   of   wages   and    other 
Irregularities. 

Allegations  made  by  enroUee 

1.  Enrollee  Mid  that  his  group  was  paid 
for  not  working  on  rainy  days.  He  said  that 
enroUees  Just  reported  for  work,  signed  In, 
and  were  dismissed. 

2.  Enrollee  said  that  team  captains  would 
teU  enroUees  that,  If  ♦.hey  didn't  kick  back 
$2  or  $3  or  some  other  amount,  they  would 
cut  their  hours  for  "goofing  off."  EnroUee 
Mid  that  he  mw  K>me  of  the  boys  kick  back 
$30. 

3.  EnroUee  Mid  that  on  one  occasion  hi. 
paycheck  was  cMhed  by  the  area  supervisor. 
He  uild  that  both  be  and  some  other  boy. 


saw  this.  EnroUee  said  that  the  supervisor 
would  not  return  his  money  so  he  reported 
it  to  PRIDE,  but  PRIDE  refUMd  to  believe 
him.  He  said  that  he  never  got  hU  money. 
GAO  verification  work  to  date 
None. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  without 
getting  into  the  merits  of  PRIDE,  Inc.,  do 
I  correctly  understand  the  Senator  to 
say  that  after  the  Secretary  had  been 
instructed  not  to  extend  the  contract, 
he  not  only  extended  it.  but  also  in- 
creased it? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  contract  was  ex- 
tended by  1  year  and  a  $3.8  million  grant 
was  made  available  from  Federal  fimds. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing that  could  better  demonstrate  the 
loss  of  prestige  and  power  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Oovemment  than 
the  fsu:ts  just  recited  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Up  until  a  few  years  ago  no  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  would  have 
dared  to  flout  a  request  or  a  directive 
from  a  legislative  committee,  particu- 
larly from  one  that  was  directing  that  a 
contract  not  be  extended,  as  in  this  case 
involving  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  never  thought  I  would  serve  in  the 
Senate  to  see  the  day  when  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  would  receive  such 
cavalier,  if  not  contemptuous,  treatment 
from  the  head  of  any  department  of 
the  Grovemment. 

That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits 
of  the  question.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
comity  between  the  three  branches  of 
the  Oovemment.  If  it  submits  to  such 
treatment,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  can  no  longer — or  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  for  that  matter  can 
no  longer — claim  that  it  is  one  of  the 
three  coequal  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. We  are  not  even  coordinate,  be- 
cause if  I  imderstand  the  Senator,  we 
were  not  even  notified  that  the  Secre- 
tary intended  to  disregard  the  directive 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

I  can  only  say  that  Congress  has  fallen 
on  evil  days  when  it  accepts  treatment  of 
this  kind  and  in  the  language  of  the 
times,  sits  down  suid  lets  it  pass  by. 

No  wonder  Congress  falls  into  con- 
tempt in  the  minds  of  the  people  when  it 
permits  itself  to  be  treated  in  this  fashion 
by  one  of  the  heads  of  an  executive  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  his  re- 
marks. And  I  agree  with  the  viewpoint 
he  has  so  eloquently  expressed. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VirgUiia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  whether  he 
thinks  this  deterioration  in  the  power 
of  the  Senate  is  due  to  abdication  on  the 
part  of  Members  of  the  Senate  or  due  to 
an  overweaning  pressure  on  the  part  of 
the  Executive.  Where  does  the  Senator 
place  the  responsibility? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  it  is  divided.  I 
think  the  overweaning  pressure  is  caused 
because  we  have  delegated  such  great 
power  to  the  executive  departments  that 
we  have  to  go  to  them  on  our  hands  and 
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knees  to  get  benefits 

which  they  are  entltle< .  — 

servient  to  the  execut  Ive  branch  of  the 

'^^JSrORUENINa.  1 1  nd  myself  In  com- 
plete    agreement    wUh 

*^f  ^YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pr««- 

ident,  I  yield  to  the  Se  lator  from  Artan- 

**The  PRESIDINO  O  fPICER.  The  Sen 
ator  from  Arkansas  i  i  recognteed 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  1  Ir.  President.  I  am 
glad  i  was  present  to  hear  the  Senator  s 
remarks.  The  Senatoi  spoke  to  me  a  few 
days  ago  about  havng  sent  to  me  the 
letter  to  which  he  hi  s  referred  today.  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  the  letter  for 
some  reason.  It  Is  m  placed  or  mlscar- 

The  PRESIDING  C  iPFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  ea  plred. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  3  addltl  )nal  minutes  to  the 
SehatorTtom  Arkanias.     

The  I*ftESIDINO  <  iPPICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  Is  recognized  for  3 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  probable 
conditions  that  prevail  with  respect  to 
the  Pride  project.  Aiid  suggestions  have 
been  made  that  the  subcommittee  look 
into  those  problems  md  make  some  m- 
vestigatlon  of  the  ma  tter. 

I  have  directed  the  staff  to  make  a  pre- 
liminary investigatio  i.  That  is  in  process 
now  or  will  be  in  process  Immedlatoly, 
and  we  will  give  can  f  ul  attention  to  the 
Senator's  suggestion  i. 

I  am  sure  the  cctnmittee  will  make 
proper  disposition  or  them  and  of  the 
report  to  which  he  1  as  referred. 

Mr    President,  w(    have  many  com- 
plaints regarding   tiis  particular  pro- 
gram and  how  it  is  being  administered. 
It  is  just  impossib  e  with  the  staff  that 
the  committee  has  ind  with  the  work- 
load of  the  member  of  the  committee  to 
process  all  of  them.  We  have  to  be  a  little 
selective.  We  will  never  be  able  to  in- 
vestigate all  of  the  somplaints.  However, 
apparently    there    Eu:e    sufficient    com- 
plaints now  to  war  ant  an  expanslcm  of 
the    Inquiry   the    committee   has   been 
making.  I  think  tie  investigaUon  has 
been  quite  reveallnf  and  possibly  shock- 
ing in  some  of  the  >  llsclosures  that  have 

been  made.  ,  ,  ^    ... 

We  will  pursue  o  her  complaints  that 
we  have,  particulaily  with  reference  to 
the  matter  referrel  to  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  f  re  m  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  r  squested  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  pendlig  bill,  and  I  did  so 
because  I  feel  const  -ained  to  vote  against 
It,  not  because  I  an  i  against  all  of  it  and 
not  because  I  am  igalnst  a  substantial 
part  or  a  major  par  of  It.       _^  ^  ^.     .... 

I  would  have  gla  lly  supported  the  bill 
reported  by  the  con  imittee.  I  compliment 
the  distinguished  S  snator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hn.L].  the  cliairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, for  his  handling  of  the  blU. 
He  reported  a  reas  )nably  good  bill  tak- 


ing  all  things  into 


I  said  earlier  in 


consideration.  How 


ever  on  the  floor  ol  the  Senate  today  we 
added  another  $21S  million  to  the  OBO. 
the  agency  in  whic^  we  have  just  made 
these  disclosures. 


;he  debate  that  I  fdt 


then  that  we  should  wait  for  a  supple- 
mental and  have  an  oppbrtunity  to  fur- 
ther interrogate  the  Administrator  and 
others  responsible  '<>' the  Pnjgram  to  see 
whether  they  were  going  to  eliminate  the 
character   of   projects   that   everybody 
must  condemn  or  whether  we  are  going 
to  get  a  better  administration.  1 8^d  tjat 
if  they  were  going  to  be  eliminated.  I  felt 
reasonably  confldent  that  the  amount  ol 
money  in  the  bUl  would  be  adequate  to 
take  care  of  the  worthwhUe  and  meri- 
torious programs  that  the  GEO  admin- 
isters, has  jurisdiction  over,  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  administering. 

So.  I  will  be  compeUed  to  vote  ag^nst 
the  bill  because  of  the  amendments  that 
have  been  added  to  it  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  my  hope,  however,  that  in  con- 
ference the  conferees  can  agree  on  a  bUl 
substantially  in  conformity  with  what 
the  ApproprlaUons  Committee  of  the 

Senate  reported.         ^^  ^     .       ,.  ^^„«. 

It  wUl  be  my  hope  that  when  it  comes 
back  from  conference.  I  will  be  aWf  «> 
support  the  conference  report  and  thus 
vote  for  the  appropriation  of  funds  that 
are  proper  and  needed.  However,  I  must 
take  this  method  of  protesting  against 
an  Increase  of  the  amount  provided  in 
the  bUl  by  some  $500  mUlion  under  the 
circumstances  and  because  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  have  been  made. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident! I  yield  myself  1  additional  n^utf. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 

kotfft. 

Mr  YGUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  rendering  an  outstanding  service 
in  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 

of  the  Senate.  _.  *,  „. 

It  was  evident  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  when  we  handled  this  bill, 
that  PRIDE,  Inc.,  may  well  have  mis- 
used its  funds.  There  may  have  been 
kickbacks.  They  may  have  been  mis- 
handling of  funds  of  the  worst  order. 
This  was  the  reason  why  the  committee, 
I  believe,  unanimously  wrote  a  provision 
in  the  bill  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  not  enter  into  any  more  contracts 
with  PRIDE,  Inc..  until  this  matter  was 
thoroughly  investigated. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Until  cer- 
tiflcaUon  had  been  received  from  the 
ComptroUer  General  with  regard  to  the 
adequacy  of  procedures  governing  the 
expenditures  of  future  funds. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 

Senator  is  correct.  

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  audit 
concerning  which  the  mte^ni  „';«P°'^ 
speaks  has  to  do  with  the  possibUity  of 
improper  expenditiu-e  of  funds  in  the 
past— alleged  kickbacks,  payroll  padding, 
and  overpayment  and  underpayment  of 
wages,  and  other  irregularities. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
committee  was  aware  of  it  or  had  a  sus- 
picion of  it  at  the  time,  to  the  extent  that 
we  wrote  into  the  bill  the  provision  of 
which  the  Senator  speaks. 

When  the  Secretary  of  Labor  not  only 
continues  the  contract  for  another  year 
but  also  increases  the  funds,  this  repre- 
sents to  me  the  most  contemptuous  ac- 
tion any  admlnlstraUve  officer  has  com- 
mitted during  my  service  in  the  Senate. 
Mr  BYRD  Of  west  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator,  and  I  share  his  sentiments. 


I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  some- 
one yield  me  2  or  3  minutes? 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time?  ^  ,     »  _4  ,j  » 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  2 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  ^   .^    »    .    ,„, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago.  the  Senate,  acting  as  part  of 
Congress,  made  a  pledge  to  the  American 
people  that  it  would  see  that  Federal  ex- 
penditures were  reduced  at  least  to  the 
Stent  of  $8  billion.  We  did  this  to  Justify 
to  the  American  people  the  imposition 
upon  them  of  a  10-percent  surtax.  I  con- 
strue our  action  on  that  occasion  to  be  a 
solemn  pledge  by  Congress  in  general 
and  by  the  Senate  in  particular  that  we 
would  make  an  honest  effort  to  curtail 
Federal  expenditures. 

This  bill,  in  its  present  form,  with  the 
amendments,  totals  approximately  $19 
billion,  in  round  figures,  which  is  $2  bil- 
lion in  rovmd  figures,  above  the  amount 
expended  for  the  purposes  covered  by  the 
bill  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  When  the 
House  voted  on  this  bUl.  the  House  made 
a  diUgent  effort  to  keep  the  pledge  which 
Congress  had  made  to  the  American  peo- 
ple when  it  said  that  it  was  going  to 
make  an  honest  effort  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures of  the  Federal  Government  and 
thereby  keep  the  promise  we  made  when 
we  Imposed  the  10-percent  surtax  upon 
the  American  people.  The  House  passed 
a  bUl  which  was  $2.1  billion,  in  round 
figures,  below  the  budget  request. 

The  Senate  now  has  added  to  the 
House  bUl  approximately  $1.8  bilUon. 
The  net  result  is  that  this  bill.  In  its 
present  form,  is  only  $300  mUUon  less 
than  the  budget  estimates  which  were 
compiled  before  we  made  the  promise 
to  the  American  people  that  we  were  go- 
ing to  make  an  honest  effort  to  reduce 
Federal  expenditures.  ManifesUy.  Con- 
gress cannot  keep  its  pledge  to  reduce 
Federal  expenditures  by  $6  billion  if  it 
reduces  appropriations  for  the  purposes 
covered  by  this  bill  only  $300  million  be- 
low the  budget  proposals.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  bill  does  in  its  present 

torm.  .  ,  _ „„ 

Like  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  ap- 
propriations included  in  this  bill,  but  I 
know  of  no  way  in  which  to  protest 
agahist  the  repudiation  of  our  promise 
except  to  vote  agahist  the  bill.  I  expect 
to  vote  against  it.  ,^    ^, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  exph«d. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  for  1  additional 
minute.  .         . 

If  Congress  does  not  have  any  honest 
intention  to  keep  its  promise  to  the 
American  pewle,  it  should  teU  them  so 
and  stop  trying  to  lure  them  into  be- 
Uevtag  that  there  is  any  real  hitentlon 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr  GRUENING.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  North  CaroUna  whether  he  beUeves 
that  Senators  who  disapproved  of  the  »o 
biUlon  cut  and  the  tax  increase  are 
bound  by  the  action  of  the  Senate.  I  do 


not  take  that  view.  I  think  the  tax  was 
completely  unnecessary  and  that  the  $6 
billion  cut  in  vital  domestic  programs 
outrageous. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  that  that  is  a 
matter  for  the  conscience  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  or  any  other  Senator. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  My  conscience  feels 
that  I  am  not  bound  by  the  mistaken 
action  of  the  entire  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time  on 
the  biU. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The   PRESIDINO  OFFICER.   All   re- 
maining time  on  the  bill  has  been  yielded 
back  The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  AHDKRSOiil,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  CamjiokI,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  HollahdI,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeI,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia   [Mr.  TalmadgeI,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydwgs], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yah- 
BOROUGHl  are  absent  on  official  business. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlxtt]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI.  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  BiblxI,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  BRiwsTnl.  the  Swiator 
from  North  Dakoto  [Mr.  Bttrdick],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  dnxRCH],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright].  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Haydsn],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts   [Mr.   KxNNKDYl,   the   Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  LohgI,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Maowuson],  the 
Senator    from    Minnesota     [Mr.    Mc- 
Carthy],  the   Senator   from   Montana 
[Mr.  Mbtcalf],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  MoNDALKl.  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Moniokby],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskix],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathkrsI,  and  Oie 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stknnis] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska   [Mr. 
Bartlitt].  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Buroick],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  iNOxnrRl.  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Maonxtson],  the 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  Mondale], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
RONEYl,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stknnis],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydwgs],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mr.  MxtskhI  would  each 
vote  "yea." 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  an- 
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nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  Allott]  is  absent  on  official  busi- 


ness. 

The  Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
AncKN  and  Mr.  Prouty),  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke! . 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
COTTON],  the  Senators  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Hrttska]  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirkbkn]  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FongI,  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  KuchilI, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith]  .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickkw- 
looper]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  DoMnncK],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
the  Senator  from  HawaU  [Mr.  Fong], 
the  Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
CtJRTis  and  Mr.  HeuskaI,  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty j,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  45, 
nays  8,  as  follows: 


Boggs 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

CarUon 

Caae 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Fannin 

Oore 

OrUnn 

Gruenlng 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartlw 


EUender 

Ervln 

HoUlngs 


Aiken 

AlloU 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 
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Hatfield 

HUl 

Jackaon 

Javita 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Man^leld 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Miner 

Montoya 

Motse 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

NATS  8 

Lauscbe 

McCleUan 

BuaaeU 

NOT  VOnNO — 46 

Dlrkaen  McCarthy 

Dominick  Metcalf 

Eastland  Mondale 

Pong  Monroney 

Pulbrlght  Morton 

Hayden  Muskie 

Hlckenlooper  Prouty 

Holland  Smathers 

Hruska  Smith 

Inouye  Stennls 

Jordan.  N.C.  Talmadge 

Kennedy  Tower 

Kuchel  Tydtngs 

Long,  Mo.  Yarborough 
Long,  La. 
Magnuson 


Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlblcoS 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Symington 

Williams.  N.J. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Thurmond 
wiuiams,  Del. 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  18037)  was  passed. 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  make  such  nec- 
essary changes  as  are  needed  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 


Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  apiMinted  Mr.  Hill.  Mr. 
Russell,  Mr.  Magnxisoh.  Mr.  Stennis. 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  JAvrrs,  and  Mr.  Cotton  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
measure  provides  funds  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 

and  Welfare,  and  certain  related  agen- 
cies. It  appropriates  sums  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  many  vitally  important  pro- 
grams and  projects  involved.  Its  passage 
today  is  a  tribute  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hn.L].  And  it  is  with  the 
greatest  regret  that  I  note  that  along 
with  the  many  measures  that  have  been 
led  through  the  Senate  in  years  past  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama,  his 
outstanding  service  on  this  yearly  appro- 
priations bill  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Senator  Hill's  dedication  to  achiev- 
ing greatness  for  this  Nation  in  the  fields 
of  health  and  welfare,  education,  smd 
economic  development  have  been  unsur- 
passed. That  dedication  was  clearly  dem- 
onstrated by  the  manner  In  which  he 
handled  this  measure.  To  it  he  applied 
the  same  care  and  dlUgence  that  he  has 
appUed  to  all  such  measures.  Its  over- 
whelming success  speaks  loudly  and 
clearly  for  the  effective  and  highly  com- 
petent legislative  skill  of  Senator  Hill. 
The  Senate  and  the  Nation  are  again  in 
his  debt. 

Joining  to  assure  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing success  on  this  matter  today  was 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javxts], 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. His  broad  knowledge  and 
deep  appreciation  of  all  facets  of  the 
proposal  contributed  immensely  to  its 
wide  acceptance.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  is  to  be 
singled  out  for  his  splendid  contribution. 
His  successful  urging  of  an  amendment, 
his  clear  and  persuasive  explsmations  of 
the  many  features  of  the  proposal  were 
greatly  appreciated. 

Other  Senators  are  also  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  participation.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke], 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd]  joined  with  their  own  strong  and 
sincere  views  on  the  matter.  Our  par- 
ticular thanks  goes  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  who  gener- 
ously cooperated  to  secure  final  disposi- 
tion today  while  urging  his  own  strong 
and  differing  views  on  certain  parts  of 
the  proposal. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senate  as 
a  whole  for  Its  splendid  cooperation  in 
disposing  of  this  measure  so  efficiently 
and  with  full  consideration  for  the  views 
of  every  Member. 


RENEGOTIATION  AMENDMENTS  ACT 
OF  1951 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  1462,  H.R.  17324,  an  act  to 
extend  and  amend  the  Renegotiation  Act 


25978 

of  1951.  I  do  thJ»  mI  that  the  bin  may 
be  the  pending  buslni «  on  Monday  next, 
•nie  PRBSIDINa  C  iFPICER  (Mr.  WiL- 
In  the  chair).  "Hie 
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LUMS  of  New  Jeney 
bill  will  be  stotedby  t  tie. 
llie  Lboislatite  cunoc 


17324)  to  extend  an^  amend  the  Rene- 
gotiation Act  of  1051. 


The  PRESIDINO 


OFFICER.  18  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
f  nan  Montana?  .^     „      * 

There  being  no  ol>Jectlon  the  Senate 


proceeded  to  consldei 


EXEMPTION       OF  _ 
MTaaTT.ii:  SYSTEIJI 

CUTS 


Mr.  THURMOND 


jef  reshlng  to  read  in  Jie  press  this  morn- 
ing the  announcement  by  Defense  Sec- 


retary Clark  Cllffort 


A  bill  (HJl. 


We  must  press  forward  with  all  due 
speed  In  developing  our  ABM  system 
which  the  Congress  has  supported  but 
which  the  Defense  Department,  for- 
merly under  Robert  McNamara.  has  de- 
layed. 

Mr.  President,  Secretary  Clifford's  an- 
nouncement is  encouraging,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  additional  moves  in  other 
neglected  weapon  system  areas  will  also 
be  pushed  forward  to-matotaln  our  Na- 
tion's military  strength. 


the  bill. 


ANTmATIiTSTIC 
FROM  BUDGET 


Mr.  President,  it  is 


that  the  UJ3.  anti- 


ballistlc-mlsslle  pro  Tarn  hM  been  ex 
empted  from  any  Pentagon  budget  cuts. 
In  view  Of  reportslof  missile  limitation 
talks  between  the  U  lited  States  and  the 
Soviet  0«lon,  it  is  v  tal  that  if  and  when 
we  negotiate,  we  d«  so  from  a  position 
of  military  superior  ty. 

Apparently  the  Jlovlet  multiwarhead 
missile  tests  of  Aus  ust  23  and  the  mili- 
tary suppression  cf  the  liberalization 
movement  in  Caec  loelovakia  have  en- 
abled the  admlnMa  ation  to  realize  fur- 
ther delays  In  the  ABM  program  could 
be  fatal.  ^    ,  . 

It  also  should  otnvlnce  the  adminis- 
tration that  furth<r  efforts  to  reach  a 
detente  with  the  I.ussians  at  this  time 
would  be  foolish  aiid  would  destroy  the 
faith  of  the  free  \"orld  in  the  Nation's 
foreign  policy  strat  «y. 

Certainly,  the  8t  nate  should  not  fur- 
ther consider  the  i  luclear  nonprolifera- 
tlOTi  treaty  when  U  e  Russians  have  just 
broken  treaties  wi  h  Czechoslovakia.  It 
shows  once  again  hat  the  Soviets  view 
any  treaty  as  a  wo  thless  piece  of  vap^r 
if  their  leaders  f e  il  such  scrapping  Is 
necessary  to  f  orwa  rd  the  goal  of  Com- 
munist world  domii  latlon. 

How  could  we  hope  to  deal  with  the 
Russians  at  this  time  when  their  hands 
are  bloodied  by  me  Czech  invasion,  a 
military  move  agiklnst  people  within 
their  own  camp? 

The  $6  bUlion  AB  \i  program  only  pro- 
vides few  a  thin  d<  fense  for  the  whole 
United  States  aga  nst  unsophisticated 
missiles.  This  is  n<t  sufDdent  to  meet 
our  defense  needs,  t  ut  it  is  a  critical  and 
urgent  first  st^  wh  ch  should  be  pushed 
ahead  without  bud«  etary  considerations. 
Earlier  this  year,  I  expressed  my  dis- 
appointment with  he  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  deploy  on  y  the  thin  Chinese- 
oriented  system  wh  sn  what  we  need  is  a 
larger  deployment  i  dmed  at  meeting  the 
greater  threat  whch  comes  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  have  also  remlz  ded  my  colleagues  of 
the  dangerous  tren  1  in  our  overall  stra- 
tegic weapon  streogth  in  comparison 
with  the  Soviet  Un  on.  Some  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  remember  Jiat  I  pointed  out.  In 
terms  of  total  negatonnage  delivery 
capability — not  the  number  of  launchers 
In  place— the  Sovets  have  made  tre- 
mendous strides  in  competition  with  the 
United  States. 


POSSIBLE   PRESIDENTIAL  TRIP  TO 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
hours  ago,  the  President  held  a  press 
conference  at  which  he  was  asked 
whether  he  had  any  travel  plans  in  the 
near  future.  This  was  in  reference  to  the 
speculation  that  the  President  intended 
to  go  to  Moscow  or  elsewhere  to  hold  a 
series  of  high-level  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Communist  regime.  The  President  now 
says  that  he  has  no  travel  plans  in  the 
offing  at  this  point. 

I  was  itstonished  that  he  did  not  come 
straight  out  and  say  that  he  had  aban- 
doned all  thoughts  of  such  a  trip,  in 
view  of  the  rape  of  Czechoslovakia.  The 
statement  indicates  nothing  final  in  the 
way  of  a  decision  by  the  President.  He 
leaves  the  door  open  for  further  con- 
sideration. I  believe  that  the  door  should 
remain  shut  as  long  as  Soviet  aggression 
continues. 

The  rationale  for  such  a  trip  was  said 
to  be  the  President's  desire  to  climax  his 
policy  of  bridge  building.  There  are  even 
those  who  maintatoed  that  such  a  trip 
would  exploit  the  desire  of  all  men  for 
peace,  and  thereby  increase  the  Presi- 
dent's popularity  among  the  people. 

Such  a  course  would  most  certainly  be 
a  misreading  of  the  public  sentiment.  We 
have  only  to  look  about  us  to  see  that 
the  brldge-bulldlng  policy  is  in  ruins.  Our 
ship,  the  Pueblo  is  still  held  by  North 
Korean  Communists  whose  party's  cen- 
tral committee  is  dommated  by  Koreans 
who  maintain  Soviet  citizenship  and 
military  rank.  In  Vietnsjn,  our  casualties 
increase,  and  heavier  attacks  are  launch- 
ed against  Saigon  even  while  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  negotiations. 

Most  significant,  of  course,  is  the  heavy 
massing  of  troops  in  Czechoslovakian 
territory.  It  is  clear  that  the  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  is  more  than  an  attack  on 
Czechoslovakian  aspirations.  The  num- 
ber of  Soviet  ground  forces  in  Central 
EXirope  has  at  least  doubled.  The  State 
Department  says  that  there  are  200.000 
Warsaw  Pact  troops  in  Czechoslovakia. 
The  Czechoslovakian  leaders  have  stated 
that  the  number  is  650,000.  Whatever  the 
truth,  there  is  a  significant  shiftmg  of 
troops  into  the  territory  next  to  West 
Oermany. 

Mr.  President,  this  massing  of  military 
strength  indicates  that  the  Soviets  in- 
tend to  keep  the  Iron  Curtain  in  good  re- 
pair. When  the  Soviets  use  brute  force  to 
repress  the  citizens  of  other  countries,  no 
one  can  maintain  any  longer  that  these 
countries  are  not  satellites  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  For  all  practical  purposes. 
Czechoslovakia  has  been  absorbed  into 
the  Soviet  system. 


This  action  of  the  Soviets  plaoes  all 
treaties  and  commitments  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  doubt.  Today's  papers  say  that 
the  fate  of  the  nonproliferation  treaty 
m  the  UB.  Senate  is  exceedmgly  grave. 
I  think  that  theae  stories  reflect  a  true 
sentiment.  As  I  have  said  many  times,  a 
treaty  with  the  Soviets  is  nothing  but  a 
scrap  of  paper.  The  Czechoslovakian  in- 
vasion has  shown  many  people  how  true 
this  is. 

For  example,  under  the  nonprolifera- 
tion treaty,  Czechoslovakia  was  to  be 
maintained  as  a  nonnudear  nation. 
With  such  a  status,  Czechoslovakia  was 
tacitly  to  have  been  guaranteed  safe 
from  aggression.  What  good  would  the 
treaty  have  done  for  Czechoslovakia  if 
it  had  been  in  effect  on  August  21? 

I  trust  that  the  President  will  see  fit 
to  avoid  meetings  with  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers as  long  as  they  continue  their  ag- 
gression. No  trustworthy  agreement  or 
sincere  exchange  of  views  could  be  ex- 
pected. The  only  result  would  be  to  make 
the  United  Stotes  look  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  our  allies  and  the  nonallied  na- 
tions. Such  meetings  might  even  lead 
some  people  to  condone  what  the  Soviets 
are  doing,  and  they  will  lead  them  to  be- 
Ueve  that  the  United  States  acquiesces 
In  the  action.  I  repeat,  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  for  the  President  to  meet  with 
the  Soviet  leaders  under  such  circum- 
stances.         

THE  CHILDREN  OF  BIAFRA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  1 
may  be  permitted  to  insert  a  statement 
by  Senator  Babtlxtt  entitled  "The  Chil- 
dren of  Blalra." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Bahtlett  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 

Mr  BAWLrrr.  Mr.  PreBldent.  I  am  oom- 
pelled  today  to  speak  out  on  the  atrocious 
spectacle  of  death  and  despair  that  the 
world  Is  wltne«lng  In  Blafra.  The  Bight  of 
despair  and  death  amongst  the  JUTenlle 
populaUon  of  seoeaslonUt  Blafra  Is  so  shock- 
ing and  appalling  that  one  Is  tempted  to  Ig- 
nore the  pUght  and  turn  to  another  page,  to 
Ignore  the  pbotosrapba  and  Instead  put  down 
th««  paper.  t\)  Idly  witness  the  plight  of  these 
starving  chUdren  and  do  nothing  is  akin  to 
watching  the  Uons  at  work  In  the  arena. 

Perbi^M  it  would  be  Utopian  to  suppose 
that  the  reaoluUon  of  a  revolution  or  seces- 
sion could  be  bloodless.  I  do  not  address  my- 
self to  thU  Issue  but.  as  Senator  Hartke 
has  said:  "There  Is  no  pollUcal  principle  so 
certato.  eo  decisive,  so  inclusive  as  not  to 
admit  of  the  compromise  that  would  permit 
alleviation  of  the  desperate  stralU  of  Inno- 
cent IndlvlduaU." 

1  add  my  voice  today  to  that  of  Senator 
Pivxmlre,  who  sUted  on  July  25. 1968: 

"I  do  not  speak  today  to  Indict  any  one  for 
what  Is  going  on  in  that  area.  Rather,  I  wish 
to  add  my  voice  again  to  the  caU  of  many 
others  that  all  Involved  In  this  dispute  mod- 
erate their  positions  so  that  aid  can  be  rushed 
overland  In  svifBclent  quantlUes  to  save  these 
millions  of  human  beings. 

"There  are  signs  of  hope.  In  that  talks 
may  soon  result  In  agreement — agreement 
that  will  permit  the  many  Innocents  In  Bla- 
fra to  be  fed  and  receive  medical  attention. 
But  time  Is  running  out  and  every  week 
thousands  wUl  be  added  to  this  necrology  of 
the  Innocent."  .^    , 

Mr.  President,  life.  It  has  been  said,  is 
neither  good  nor  bad.  It  is  original.  It  U  these 


ehUdrm  with  Uvea  yet  unoonunlttwi,  and 
•itb  the  InabUlty  to  be  combatants,  who 
tn  being  subjected  to  the  horror  of  starva- 
tion and  the  rigors  of  proteln-catorte  mal- 
nutrition or  kwaslokor.  As  President  Johnson 
has  said.  ".  .  innocent  persons  should  not 
be  victims  of  poUUcal  maneuvensg." 

Accordingly,  I  request  our  admlntatratlon 
to  do  everything  In  Its  power  to  convince 
tboae  bearing  responsibility  to  allow  In- 
creased food  and  suppUes  through  to  the 
ChUdren  of  Blafra. 

The  Blafra-Nlgerta  srgument  constitutes  a 
terrible  tragedy.  If  any  problem  In  today's 
world  can  be  denominated  as  internal,  this 
problem  can  so  be  classined.  However,  the  en- 
llKhtenment  of  the  twentieth  century,  the 
iMSons  of  the  Second  World  War  and  the  very 
nature  of  tatematlonallsm  as  embodied  by 
the  United  Nations  should  not  permit  the 
death  by  starvation  of  these  innocents. 
Humanity  should  not  leave  to  hUtorlans  the 
answer  on  what  should  have  been  done. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS.   1969 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
against  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  related  agencies 
for  the  year  1969. 

I  subscribe  to  the  general  purposes  for 
which  the  appropriation  was  made.  I 
voted  against  the  bill,  however,  because 
I  believe  that  it  is  a  complete  breach  of 
the  commitments  solemnly  made  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  April  2, 1968,  when  it  adopted  the 
bill  lT"p<^»g  a  10-percent  surtax  and 
mandatory  reduction  in  spending  of  $6 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  2.  the  Senate 
declared  that  there  shall  be  imposed  a 
10-percent  surtax.  That  meant  that  for 
evety  dollar  of  income  tax  paid  by  an 
individual,  he  would  also  have  to  pay 
an  additional  10  cents  as  a  surtax. 

To  pacify  its  conscience,  the  Senate 
said  that  it  was  imposing  the  10-percent 
surtax  but  would  mollify  the  thinking  of 
the  public  by  telling  them  it  would  re- 
duce spending  by  $6  billion.  That  was  on 
April  2. 1968. 

Today.  September  6.  1968,  how  differ- 
ent is  the  tm"'fi"g  on  September  6  com- 
pared to  the  commitment  made  on  April 
2. 

What  the  Senate  did  today.  Septem- 
ber 6.  completely  belies  the  solemn  com- 
mitments it  made  on  April  2.  promising 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  that 
it  would  cut  expenditures  in  1969  com- 
pared to  1968  by  $6  billion. 

Now  what  is  the  status  of  the  expend- 
itures financed  by  the  House  appropria- 
tions bill  and  those  financed  by  the 
Senate? 

The  House  tried  to  keep  its  solemn 
promise.  It  tried  to  cut  expenditures.  It 
authorized!  appropriations  of  $17,232.- 
000,000.  That  figure  was  in  excess  of  what 
we  authorized  for  1968. 

What  did  the  Senate  do?  It  raised 
the  figure  of  $17,232,000,000  to  $18,488.- 
000,000  through  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee.  In  other  words,  the  com- 
mittee said,  "The  House  did  not  assign 
adequate  money.  It  should  have  given 
$1,255,000,000  more." 

But  today  the  Senate  comes  along  and 
passes  nine  amendments  involving  ad- 


ditional expenditures  of  $500  million 
Tlius,  the  Senate  completely  forgets  its 
solemn  commitment  made  on  April  2 
that  it  would  cut  expenditures  by  $6  bil- 
lion and  proceeds  to  raise  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  House  by  $1,255,000,000. 

Morality  in  the  fulfillment  of  commit- 
ments is  a  matter  that  all  civilized  na- 
tions ought  to  give  grave  attention  to. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  great  respect  in  which  it  is  held  in 
the  Nation  and  tlie  world,  over  and  above 
civilized  people,  ought  to  keep  its  solemn 
promises. 

Tragically,  it  has  not  kept  its  solemn 
promise.  The  promise  which  it  made  on 
April  2.  in  trying  to  pacify  Its  conscience 
in  imposing  a  10-percent  surtax,  that  it 
would  reduce  expauUtures  by  $6  billion, 
has  been  abandoned. 

Today  there  has  been  an  orgy  on  the 
Senate  floor.  The  tide  of  spending  money 
was  moving  with  great  speed.  The  money 
spenders  put  themselves  on  the  crest  of 
the  tide,  and  in  the  flood  and  flow,  they 
moved  on  toward  their  objective.  Every 
proposal  made  by  the  money  spenders 
was  passed,  even  though  those  proposals 
were  in  complete  conflict  with  sacred, 
solemn  commitments  made  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States. 

I  stiall  be  asked  why  I  voted  against 
this  bill.  I  would  want  to  support  it.  Its 
general  objectives  are  sound.  They  should 
be  supported  by  Members  of  the  Senate. 
But.  Mr.  President,  we  have  the  problem 
of  the  taxpayers  of  our  Nation.  There 
are  coimUess  programs  I  would  like  to 
support.  In  my  file  right  now  I  have  two 
tax  bills  from  the  UB.  Government,  one 
from  the  city  of  Cleveland,  one  from  the 
coimty  of  Cuyahoga.  I  can  bear  the  bur- 
den of  those  taxes,  but  there  are  thou- 
sands and  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
feeling  the  burden  of  excessive  taxation. 
I  have  no  qualms  about  how  I  cast  my 
vote.  I  have  no  qualms  because  my  vote 
was  cast  with  courage  and  honesty,  and 
without  any  surrender  to  pollUcal 
expediency. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I. 
too.  voted  against  H.R.  18037.  an  act 
making  apprwrlattons  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
and  able  Senator  from  Ohio  for  the  re- 
marks he  made  setting  out  his  reasons 
for  voting  against  this  bill,  and  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  those  remarks 
and  also  with  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin]. 

I  realize  that  voting  against  an  ap- 
propriation bill  is  a  serious  matter.  How- 
ever, it  is  my  feeling  that  we  must  put 
a  halt  to  excess  spending.  When  we  voted 
to  impose  additional  taxes  on  the  people. 
there  was  at  least  a  moral  commitment 
to  reduce  expenses. 

This  bill  not  only  does  not  decrease 
expenditures,  but  it  increases  the  appro- 
priations for  the  purposes  set  out  in  the 
bill. 

In  addition,  it  has  becwne  apparent 
that  the  OEO  has  fimded  many  imwise 
and,  indeed,  even  dangerous  projects. 
The  current  hearings  regarding  Federal 


financing  of  criminal  gangs  in  Chicago 
are  one  example. 

For  these  reasons  I  cast  my  vote 
against  the  bill.  ^  .,_  . 

Since  the  bill  passed.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Senate  retained  the  amendments  in- 
tended to  prevent  HEW  officials  from  us- 
ing funds  under  this  bill  to  intimidate 
local  school  boards. 


COMMON  SOURCES  OF  RADIATION 
EXPOSURE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  be  permitted  to  hisert  in  the  Record 
a  statement  by  Senator  Bartlktt  en- 
titied  "Common  Sources  of  Radiation  Ex- 
I>osure,"  with  an  attswdiment. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  state- 
ment was*ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATACKNT   by    SENATOa   BAaTLETT 

Mr  Bartlett.  Mr.  President,  shortly  be- 
fore HJl.  10790,  the  BadlaUon  ConUol  for 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1968.  was  reported 
from  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  the 
magazine,  the  American  Engineer,  in  lU  July 
1968  Issue,  carried  an  article  that  Is  dlrecUy 
relevant  to  what  thU  leglslaUon  seeks  to 

i  was  very  Interested  in  the  article,  both 
becaiue  of  Its  content,  and  also  because  It 
author.  Dr.  Karl  Z.  Mwgan,  has  been  one 
of  the  leadmg  witnesses  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  and  for  the  other  body 
on  present  dangers  of  radiation  from  certain 
electronic  products,  namely  x-ray  machines. 
Dr  Morgan  is  the  director  of  the  Health 
Physics  Division  of  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory,  where  he  had  had  a  distin- 
guished career  In  protecting  scientists,  en- 
gineers, technicians  and  other  workers  from 
radioactive  materials  of  aU  varieties,  forma 
and  amounts.  He  has  lived  daUy  with  radia- 
tion protection  ever  since  the  days  of  the 
Manhattan  project.  I  should  add  that  his 
testimony  was  difficult,  for  It  was  up-hill, 
and  bucked  the  party  Une  of  rather  prestl- 
(rious  orKanlzatlons. 

In  the  July  Issue  of  the  American  Engineer 
he  writes  about  common  sources  of  radia- 
tion exposure  and  In  doing  so  adds  to  the 
record  which   supports   enactment   of   H.K. 

10790. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  Dr.  Morgan's  article  be  printed  In  the 
RECORD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  statement. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

However,  first,  I  would  like  to  note  sev- 
eral of  the  highlights  of  the  article. 

Concerning  non-medical  sovirces  of  ex- 
posure, he  said: 

"The  Industrial  radiographic  X-ray  ma- 
chine Is  in  some  cases  rather  notorious  for 
lU  use  under  poor  supervision  such  that  not 
only  the  operator  but  other  workers  have 
been  overexposed. 

"Devices  such  as  the  high  voltage  vacuum 
switch  or  the  high  voltage  vacuum  condenser 
were  Jtist  spotted  In  1967  as  potentially  very 
dangerous  X-ray  sources  by  health  physicists 
at  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory.  .  ." 

Not  only  that,  but  "In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  vacuum  switches  tested  at 
subrated  voltages  produced  X-ray  fields  sev- 
eral feet  from  them  that  were  hundreds  of 
times  the  maximum  permissible  levels  for  oc- 
cupational, no  warnings  or  Indications  of 
shielding  requirement  are  given  In  the  avail- 
able literature  describing  their  Installation 
and  operating  characteristics.  In  fact,  no 
mentton  Is  made  that  they  might  produce 
X-rays." 

Yet,  as  Dr.  Morgan  points  out,  these  de- 
vices are  used  In  industry,  in  research,  in 
hospitals,  In  universities. 

Dr.  Morgan  also  describes  other  sources 
Of  ionizing  radiations  and  some  of  the  re- 
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portant have  not  yet  1  een  discovered  or  fully 
realized.  Also,  like  other  sources  of  energy, 
for  example,  heat  or  electricity,  it  can  and 
does  produce  serious  ilamage  when  delivered 
in  excess  amounts  to  an  Individual.  For  ex- 
ample, it  has  cause  1  cataracts,  radiation 
sickness,  malignancU  g,  and  death.  Unlike 
most  forms  of  eneriy,  in  relatively  small 
amounts  of  exposure  to  large  populations  it 
Is  believed  to  increaai  appreciably  the  Inci- 
dence of  leukemia,  bo  le  cancer,  thyroid  can- 
cer, and  geneUc  Injiry  at  a  rate  which  is 
more  or  less  proportUnal  to  the  amount  of 
exposure.  Unlike  otl  er  sources  of  energy. 
Ionizing  radiation  car  be  received  In  danger- 
ously large  amounts-  even  lethal  amounts — 
by  the  unwary  and  c(  reless  Individual  with- 
out any  sensation  of  pain  or  Injury  at  the 
time  of  exposure.  Rad  lation  exposure  may  be 
from  a  source  extern  il  to  the  body  or  from 
radioactive  material  (radioisotope)  taken 
Into  the  body  and  lE  corporated  in  the  body 
organs.  Ionizing  radl  itlon  may  be  In  a  form 
that  Is  electromagnetic  (wavelike)  or  par- 
ticulate. 

There  is  a  host  of  commercial,  industrial, 
medical,  research,  an  1  consumer  product  de- 


vices which  fall  for 
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he  most  part  In  a  class 

._ voltage  range  of  10  kv 

to  200  kv.  It  Is  a  sUr  pie  fact  of  physics  that 
if  a  high  electrical  p<  tentlal  is  applied  across 
a  partial  vacuum,  a  a  electron  current  will 


flow  between  the  electrodes  which  reaches  a 
peak  at  an  optimum  gas  pressure  in  the  tube. 
The  electrons  are  accelerated  by  the  high 
voltage  and  upon  striking  material  of  high 
atomic  number  such  as  tungsten.  Iron,  cop- 
per glass,  etc..  they  are  slowed  down,  pro- 
ducing penetrating  eletcromagnetic  radia- 
tion. 

This  radiation  Is  called  X-ray  if  the  voltage 
equivalent  Is  above   about   10  kv.   Some  of 
these  devices,  such  as  diffraction  analyzers 
and  electron  microscopes,  have  been  recog- 
nized by  the  health  physlcUts  as  potentially 
dangerous  X-ray  sources  for  many  years,  but 
even  today  such  equipment  In  Industry  and 
universities  leads  to  many  overexposures  be- 
cause of  Improper  supervision  and  failure  of 
some  to  recognize  the  conditions  under  which 
X-rays  may  leak  out  from  these  devices  into 
the'  area  where,  for  example,  the  eyes  of  the 
researcher  may  be  overexposed,  leading  to  an 
Increased  risk  of  radiation-Induced  cataracts. 
The  Industrial  radiographic  X-ray  machine 
Is  In  s6me  cases  rather  notorious  for  Its  use 
under  poor  supervision  such  that  not  only 
the  operator  but  other  nearby  workers  have 
been  overexposed.  Devices  such  as  the  high 
voltage  vacuum  switch  or  the  high  voltage 
vacuum  condenser  were  Just  spotted  In  1967 
as  potentially  very  dangerous  X-ray  sources 
by  health  physicists  at  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory,  who  were  checking  a  number  of 
such  devices  for  radiation  safety.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  vacuum  switches 
tested  at  subrated  voltages  produced  X-ray 
fields  several  feet  from  them  that  were  hun- 
dreds   of    times    the    maximum    permissible 
levels  for  occupational  exposure,  no  warnings 
or  Indications  of  shielding  requirement  are 
given  In  the  available  literature  describing 
their  Installation  and  operating  characteris- 
tics. In  fact,  no  mention  Is  made  that  they 
might  produce  X-rays.  Yet  these  devices  are 
used  In  Industry,  research,  hospitals,  univer- 
sities, etc.  Perhaps  the  more  widely  pubU- 
clzed    electronic    device    that    can    produce 
X-ray  exposure  is  the  color  television  set. 
There  have  been  many  exaggerations  both 
relative  to  the  radiation  hstzards  from  color 
television  and  from  those  who  claim  the  risk 
is  negligible.  It  is  true  that  the  standard  set 
by  the  National  Council  on  Radiation  Pro- 
tection  (NCRP)    of  "0.6  mR  hr  at  6  centi- 
meters from  any  readUy  accessible  location 
on  the  color  television  receiver"  Is  In  some 
respects  conservative,  but  this  I  believe  Is  as 
It  should  be  for  radiation  sources  which  are 
unnecessary  and  for  which  there  Is  no  direct 
X-ray  benefit  to  the  exposed  Individual.  If 
one  assumes  the  14  million  color  television 
sets  In  the  United  States  were  operated  right 
at  the  maximum  limit  set  by  the  NCRP  and 
that  these  sets  are  viewed  on  the  average  of 
20  hours  per  week  each  by  two  persons  at  a 
distance  of  eight  feet,  you  can  make  a  num- 
ber of  Interesting  estimates.  I  have  assumed 
the  attenuation  factor  is  such  that  the  gonad 
dose  from  each  of  the  sets  operating  at  the 
NCRP  level  of  0.6  mR/hr  at  6   centimeters 
is  3  mrad/yr  at  eight  feet.  I  have  assumed 
further  that  for  chronic  exposure  of  this  type 
there  are  8  x .  10-*  mutotions  per  year  per 
roentgen. 

This  Is  the  lower  limit  of  genetic  mutations 
based  on  recent  data  of  W.  L.  Russell  which 
Indicate  that  perhaps  fllve  out  of  six  dam- 
aging mutations  might  be  repaired  at  this 
low  dose  rate.  Under  these  assumptions,  we 
arrive  at  the  relatively  low  figure  of  about 
70  genetic  deaths  per  year  in  the  United 
States  at  equilibrium.  I  submit  this  is  not 
a  negUglble  risk  but  agree  that  It  Is  ex- 
tremely low  compared  to  others  In  our  en- 
vironment. Some  would  say  that  two  genetic 
deaths  per  year  per  million  color  television 
viewers  Is  completely  negligible  and  insig- 
nificant. In  any  case,  I  would  still  insist  it  is 
proper  the  NCRP  has  set  thU  risk  very  low. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  recent  survey  of  the 
HEW-USPHS  of  color  television  sets  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  did  indicate  about  6  percent  of 
the  1,124  sets  surveyed  exceeded  the  NCRP 


standard  and  two  sets  exceeded  this  level  by 
a  factor  of  more  than  25  (the  readings  were 
beyond  the  range  of  the  survey  Instruments 
used).   Also,   it   Is   interesting   to   note   that 
measurements  have  been  made  on  a  set  con- 
taining a  selected  eEP4  shunt  regulator  tube 
operating  under  conditions  chosen  to  pro- 
duce  maximum   X-ray   emlssslon   and  pro- 
duced an  exposure  rate  ol  83  R/hr  at  floor 
level  below  the  set  and  800  R/hr  immediately 
below  the  receiver.  Hopefully,  there  are  no 
sets  In  homes  operating  under  these  condi- 
tions. Such  a  set  could   produce  erythema 
and  epilations  perhaps  in  about  a  week  in  a 
child  who  watched  television  at  floor  level 
and  could  result  in  much  more  serious  dam- 
age such  as  cataracts  and  perhaps  leukemia 
and  other  malignancies  after  extended    ex- 
posure. Also,  such  a  set  could  be  a  serious 
threat  to  the  eyes  of  the  television  repair- 
man. The  Washington  survey  Indicated  that 
most    sets  meet   the   NCRP  standard  but  a 
considerable  number  of  l>rand  names  were  on 
sete  that  exceeded  the  NCRP  standard.  The 
primary  sources  of  trouble  were  the  high  volt- 
age shunt  regulator  tube,  high  voltage  recti- 
fier tube,  and  the  picture  tube.   In  general, 
the  higher  the  operating  high  voltage,  the 
greater  the  risk  of  excessive  dose  rate,  e.g., 
all  the  sets  operating  above  31  kv  in  the  sur- 
vey exceeded  the  NCRP  standard.  Most  of  the 
sets  exceeding  the  NCRP  standard  were  pur- 
chased   after    1906    and    the    left   side    and 
back  of  the  sets  were  the  most  likely  locations 
of  high  radiation  readings. 

The  most  important  source  of  population 
exposure  to  ionizing  radlaUon  Is  the  medical 
X-ray  machine.  In  fact.  It  Is  estimated  that 
of  man-made  sources  of  Ionizing  radiation 
in  the  United  States  at  present,  about  94 
percent  of  the  gonad  exposure  is  received 
from  medical  sources,  6  percent  from  weapons 
fallout,  and  less  than  1  percent  from  all  other 
sources,  a  few  of  which  are  discussed  here. 
I  will  limit  this  discussion  to  medical  diag- 
nostic X-ray  exposure  In  contrast  to  thera- 
peutic X-ray  exposure  because  therapeutic 
exposure  accounts  for  only  a  small  fraction 
(about  10  percent)    of  the  exposure  of  the 
average  person  in  the  United  SUtes  from 
medical  sources  and  because  it  is  usually 
administered  by  a  radiologist  who  is  aotually 
aware  of  the  urgent  need  to  keep  the  dose  as 
low  as  possible  to  normal  tissue  while  de- 
stroying that  which  is  malignant.  Diagnostic 
X-ray  exposures   In   the  United   States   are 
much  higher  than  those  in  many  other  ad- 
vanced countries  such  as  the  United  King- 
dom   (where  It  Is  less  than  one-fourth  of 
that  In  the  United  States)  and  It  Is  conserva- 
tively estimated   that   diagnostic  X-ray  ex- 
posure in  the  United  States  could  be  reduced 
by  a  factor  of  10  while  at  the  same  time  im- 
proving X-ray  diagnosis  and  obtaining  finer 
detail  and  far  more  Information  on  the  X- 
ray  films.  The  one  single  development  which 
could  be   expected    to   reduce   medical   ex- 
posure more  than  all  others  Is  that  of  educa- 
tion and  the  development  of  a  proper  moti- 
vation on  the  part  of  all  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  take  this  problem  seriously.  At  the 
present   time,  only   California  requires  the 
teaching  of  courses  In  radiation  protection 
(or  health  physics)   in  the  medical  schools 
and  specifies  that  there  must  be  questions  on 
this  subject  on  the  state  board  examlnaUoiu. 
Only  in  New  York  Is  the  operation  of  X-ray 
equipment  limited  to  the  educated,  trained, 
and  certified  X-ray  technologists  and  this 
does  not  apply  even  here  to  dental  tech- 
nicians. It  Is  little  wonder  then  that  many 
surveys  have  indicated  skin  doses  for  chest 
X-rays  ranging  from  1,000  mR  to  10  mR  and 
for  dental  X-ray  series  ranging  from  300  mR 
to  300.000  mR.  Yet.  almost  without  exception, 
those  medical  men   or  dentists  delivering 
doses  toward  the  lower  range  of  the  scale  ob- 
tain better  radiograms  with  more  medical  in- 
formation. It  is  little  wonder  that  there  is  this 
wide  variation  In  X-ray  dose  and  quality  of 
medical   Information   when   many  of  those 
who  own  and  operate  X-ray  equipment  have 
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never  bad  instruction  in  its  use.  Often  the 
eioss-aeotlonal  area  of  the  X-ray  beam  is 
a«f«ral  times  that  of  the  film  and  the  USPHS 
surveys  two  years  ago  indicated  most  of  the 
dentlstB  were  overexposing  the  aims  and  un- 
derdeveloplng  them — a  sure  way  to  get  an 
image  on  the  film  but  a  guarantee  of  poor 
quality  X-rays  and  of  patient  over-exposure. 
Although  high-speed  X-ray  film  and  long, 
open-ended  cones  have  been  recommended  for 
a  long  time,  few  dentists  are  using  both  and 
many  neither,  even  though  the  combination 
can  reduce  the  X-ray  dose  to  the  patient  by 
a  factor  of  10  to  20.  In  my  congressional 
testimony  last  year  supporting  bills  S.  2076 
(Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett)  and  HJt.  10790  (Rep- 
resenUUve  Paul  G.  Rogers) .  I  listed  some  63 
ways  in  which  medical  exposure  to  the  pa- 
tient can  be  reduced.  There  are  many  others 
which  I  could  add  to  this  list  but  all  of  them 
can  be  summarized  under  education,  train- 
ing, certification,  legislation,  enforcement  of 
minimum  control  limits.  Inspections,  the  use 
of  proper  and  reasonably  modern  equipment, 
and  the  application  of  the  best  of  techniques 
by  a  properly  Informed  and  motivated  medi- 
cal and  paramedical  profession. 

Some  radioisotopes  such  as  strontlum-90 
and  ceslum-137  are  beta  emitters  that  are 
common  In  the  fallout  debris  from  the 
atmospheric  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
are  of  particular  concern  when  they  are  taken 
Into  the  body.  Strontium-90  Is  of  concern  be- 
cause It  deposits  in  the  bone,  thus  increas- 
ing the  risk  of  bone  tumors  and  leukemia. 
Ceslum-137.  on  the  other  hand,  deposits 
rather  uniformly  throughout  the  body  and 
Increases  the  chance  of  various  forms  of 
malignancies  in  the  Individual  and  adds  to 
the  probability  of  genetic  damage  to  his  de- 
scendants. These  two  radioisotopes  are  among 
the  more  dangerous  of  those  In  weapons  fall- 
out and  that  are  produced  In  a  nuclear  re- 
actor and  are  separated  from  the  reactor  fuel 
in  the  less  widely  distributed  reactor  fuel 
reprocessing  plants.  Another  common  reactor 
and  weapons-produced  beta-emitting  radio- 
nuclide of  primary  concern  Is  iodine- 131.  This 
can  present  a  problem  because  if  liberated 
into  the  environment,  much  of  It  setUes  onto 
the  grass  and  the  cows  eating  this  contami- 
nated grass  pass  much  of  it  on  to  the  milk 
where.  If  consumed  by  the  child.  It  concen- 
trates largely  In  the  child's  thyroid.  He  It 
Increases  the  risk  of  thryold  cancer  In  the 
child. 

In  addition  to  man-made  radiolBot<:q>es, 
there  are  many  such  as  radium-226,  poloni- 
um-210,  thorium-232,  and  uranlum-238 
which  occur  natiurally  in  our  environment. 
Usvially,  these  do  not  represent  a  problem, 
however,  unless  man  tampers  with  or  con- 
centrates them.  Radium-226  was  a  serious 
problem  during  the  decade  following  World 
War  I,  especially  among  the  radium  dial 
painters  who  tipped  their  brushes  with  their 
Ups.  In  doing  this,  they  Ingested  some  of  the 
radium  such  that  a  few  mlllionths  of  a  gram 
deposited  in  their  skeltons,  thus  leading  to 
bone  cancer.  The  recent  congressional  hear- 
ings on  radiation  exposure  to  the  uranium 
miners  In  some  of  the  southwestern  states 
emphasizes  dramatically  again  that  ionizing 
radiation — external  or  Internal  from  man- 
made  or  naturally  occurring  sources — can  and 
wiU  create  a  serious  problem  if  it  is  not  kept 
under  proper  surveillance  such  as  that  pro- 
vided by  the  health  physicist  in  the  nuclear 
energy  industry.  Most  of  these  underground 
mines  have  operated  for  years  with  radon  and 
Its  daughter  products  (produced  by  the  nat- 
ural radioactive  decay  of  uranl\un-238)  at 
10  to  100  times  the  air  concentration  which 
was  reconunended  by  the  National  Council 
on  Radiation  Protection  and  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  on  Radiological  Protection 
(ICRP)  as  the  maxlmiui  permissible  con- 
centration for  the  radiation  worker.  As  a 
consequence,  It  was  reported  In  the  1967  con- 
gressional hearings  that  89  uranium  miners 
bad  already  died  of  lung  cancer  as  the  result 
of  prolonged  radon  and  daughter  produced 


exposure  and  the  projected  number  based 
on  the  past  record  is  1,150  cases  of  lung 
cancer  by  the  end  of  1985.  As  a  consequence 
of  these  hearings  and  the  action  of  the 
Federal  Radiation  Council  (FRO),  the  per- 
missible working  level  of  airborne  radio- 
activity in  the  mines  was  set  at  a  value  that 
is  approximately  three  times  the  level  set 
In  1959  by  the  NCRP  and  ICRP. 

This  represents,  however,  a  large  forced 
reduction  of  the  air  concentration  In  most 
of  the  underground  uranium  mines  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  believe  it  is  probable 
and  desirable  that  the  permissible  working 
level  will  be  further  reduced  In  the  near 
future.  This  Is  because  sclentlflc  evi- 
dence seems  to  Indicate  there  Is  no  thresh- 
old level  of  exposure  to  any  form  of  Ioniz- 
ing radiation  so  low  that  the  risk  of  radia- 
tion damage  becomes  zero.  In  other  words, 
there  are  certain  types  of  radlatlon-lnduced 
risks  such  as  leukemia,  bone  tumors,  thyroid 
cancers,  and  genetic  damage  that  seem  to 
relate  more  or  less  linearly  with  the  dose. 
The  accepted  opinion  of  many  of  the  world's 
most  knowledgeable  scientists  In  this  mat- 
ter Is  perhaps  best  Illustrated  by  a  summary 
of  statemente  of  the  ICRP  regarding  the 
three  basic  fissumptlons  on  which  maximum 
permissible  levels  of  exposure  to  all  types 
of  ionizing  radiation  are  set.  ICRP  states 
that  the  levels  recommended  are  so  low  that 
( 1 )  the  probability  of  serious  radiation  dam- 
age such  as  leukemia  Is  very  low  (but  not 
zero),  (2)  the  more  common  and  unavoid- 
able types  of  damage  such  as  life  shorten- 
ing are  very  slight  or  are  of  a  minor  nature 
and  would  be  acceptable  by  the  exposed  In- 
dividual, and  (3)  the  risks  of  somatic  and 
genetic  Injuries  are  comparable  to  those  of 
other  well-conducted  modern  industries. 

Radioisotope  sources  such  as  strontium-90, 
cobalt-60,  cesium- 137,  and  radium-226  can 
damage  man  either  as  external  sources  or 
as  Internal  sources.  As  external  sources,  they 
may  be  relatively  safe  Initially  but  when 
tampered  with  or  othervrlse  damaged,  the 
protective  coating  is  removed,  or  the  source 
begins  to  leak  due  to  Internally  developing 
pressure  or  fire  damage.  It  can  become  a 
serious  contamination  problem.  Most  of  the 
sources  containing  reactor-produced  radio- 
nuclides are  under  the  surveillance  of.  the 
USAEC  or.  In  some  cases,  under  state  con- 
trol. However,  accelerator-produced  sources 
and  sources  of  natural  origin  are.  In  most 
cases,  under  very  limited  control  or  essen- 
tially no  control.  Sources  such  as  plutonlum- 
239,  hydrogen-3  or  carbon-12  present  damage 
only  as  Internal  sources  because  of  the  short 
range  of  the  radlaUon  in  tissue  but  for  this 
very  reason  they  may  deliver  their 
radiation  In  more  Intimate  contact 
with  the  most  radiosensitive  tissue  in  the 
body.  Radioisotopes  may  enter  the  body  by 
inhalation,  ingestion,  injection,  or  through 
the  intact  skin  and  they  may  originate  in 
hazardous  form  as  a  gas.  dust,  spray,  liquid, 
or  surface  contamination.  Most  of  the  larger 
and  more  dangerous  radioisotope  sources  are 
found  In  national  laboratories,  government 
and  industrial  laboratories,  hospitals,  and  in- 
dustrial radiographic  establishments  where, 
except  in  the  latter  case,  they  are  usually 
under  adequate  health  physics  supervision 
and  control.  There  are  many  cases  on  record 
where  individual  radiographic  sources  have 
been  improperly  handled,  leading  to  exces- 
sive radiation  exposure  of  a  few  individuals 
and  in  some  cases  to  widespread  contamina- 
tion which  led  to  decontamination  proce- 
dures costing  In  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  case  In- 
volving a  radiographic  source  occurred  in 
Mexico  in  1962  when  four  persons  died  as 
a  result  of  a  cobalt-60  radiographic  source 
left  in  their  home  accidentally  and  un- 
claimed for  some  time.  The  father  also  was 
seriously  injured  by  this  source  but  still 
survived  at  the  last  report. 

In  terms  of  biological  consequences,  it 
doesnt   matter   whether   a   radioisotope   ts 


produced  in  a  nuclear  reactor  or  high  voltage 
accelerator  or  is  of  natural  origin.  Exposures 
from  X  and  y  rays,  or  a.  6  and  v  particles  In 
terms  of  rem  units  or  gram  rem  units  pro- 
duce equal  damage.  Likewise,  an  exposure  to 
X-rajrs  of  a  given  voltage  in  these  units  is 
the  same  whether  it  is  generated  by  a  medi- 
cal X-ray  machine,  a  color  television  set,  or 
a  high  voltage  vacuum  switch.  In  fact,  such 
exposure  is  the  same  whether  generated  by 
X-rays  or  ganmia  rays  from  a  cobalt-60 
source  if  the  energy  distributions  are  the 
same.  In  all  these  cases,  the  radiation  source 
should  be  kept  under  proper  surveillance  and 
adequate  control  of  the  health  physicist  at 
all  times  If  Its  concentration  and  avail- 
ability to  man  are  sufficient  to  produce  a 
risk  of  exposure  In  excess  of  those  levels 
established  by  the  NCRP.  ICRP,  and  the  PRC 
for  the  occupational  worker  and  for  mem- 
bers of  the  population  at  large.  Ionizing 
radiation  Is  not  something  to  be  feared  but 
It  Is  to  be  respected  and  must  be  treated  with 
the  same  regard,  care,  and  understanding  as 
all  other  Important  sources  of  energy.  Of  all 
the  sources  mentioned  above,  medical  X-ray 
diagnostic  machines  produce  by  far  most  of 
the  unnecessary  population  exposure. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  op  Claims  Paid  Undes  the  Miutart 
Personnei.  and  Civilian  Employees' 
Claims  Act  of  1964 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
AdminUtration,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  all 
claims  settled  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Military  Personnel  and  Civilian  Em- 
ployees' Claims  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  Jime  30,  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Minutes  op  81st  National  Convention, 
Ladies  of  the  Grand  Armt  of  trk  Re- 
public 

A  letter  from  the  District  of  Columbia  rep- 
resentative of  the  Ladles  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  minutes  of  their  8 1st  National  Con- 
vention, August  5-10,  1967  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Association, 
of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  demonstrating  against 
the  merger  of  urban  and  rural  electric 
distribution  facilities,  and  so  forth,  which 
were,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agii- 
culture  and  Forestry. 


APPOINTMENTS    BY    THE    VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
and  in  accordance  with  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 281,  90th  Congress,  second  session, 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy]  to  the  Select  Committee  To 
Study  the  Unmet  Basic  Needs  Among 
the  People  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  816,  80th  Congress,  appoints  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  FANimr]  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  In  lieu  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bakkk]. 
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RKPOR-ra  OP  CJOMMTTTEES 


sell 


iOND, 


Mi 


The  following 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MONTOTA, 
Agriculture  and  ~~ 
ment: 

8.  3780.  A  bill  to 
of  Agriculture  to 
tral,  SUte  of  New 
mlnlatereil  by  him 
Bayard  Military  " 

No.  1608). 

By  Mr.  THUBM' 
on  Armed  Service* 
Hit.  1814«.    An 
United  StateB  Code 
affecting  officers  of 
Civil  Englneere  Corp  i 
1603) .  „^„ 

By  Mr.  PBABSON, 
Armed  Servtcee.  wit' 
H.R.  18786.  An  ac 
InteUlgence  Agency 
for  Certain  Employ 
poses  (Kept.  No.  160 
*  By  tut.  BTRD  Of 
•ftiltt^ron  Armed 
ment: 

HJt.  16308    An  ac  ; 
retary  of  Defense  to 
and  Air  Porce  equip 
services  to  the  Boy 
in  the  1969  Natlona 
purposes  (Rept.  No 
By  Mr.  YOUNa 
mlttee  on  Armed 
ment:  , 

HJ».  10678.  An  a<Jt 
increase  the  etfecl 
Negotiations  Act  ( 

By  Mr.  STENNIS  ( 
the  Committee  on 
amendment:  , 

HJa.  17780.  An  a  !t 
of  Defense  to  pay  '  hi 
under  section  310  of 
Code,  to  certain  n  en 
services  held  capti  vt 
No.  1607) . 


reports  of  committees 


k,  rrom  the  Committee  on 
Foratry.  without  amend- 

iuthorlM  the  Secre«ary 
„n  to  the  vlUage  of  Oen- 
M<  ixlco.  certain  lands  ad- 
f  o  rmerly  part  of  the  Fort 

~      •  -   N.  Mex.  (Kept. 
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Bv  Mr  CLARK: 

8  4018  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Ci^:  io  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATFIKLD: 

8.4013  A  blU  to  P«>^d«  *°' J?*S?^^ 
numpower  needs  of  the  Armed  ^re"  « 
toTunlted  States  through  a  completely  v^- 
^tary  system  of  enUstments,  and  to  fur- 
theVYmp^ve.  upgr^le.  "»?  •*"««*??fL;"*^ 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


RMc^atlon, 

.«f*.  from  the  Committee 

« itbout  amendment: 

t    to    amend    UUe    10, 

to  correct  an  inequity 

the  Supply  Corps  and 

of  the  Navy  (Rept.  No. 

from  the  Committee  on 
wltJiout  amendment: 

to  amend  the  Central 

Retirement  Act  of  1964 

and  for  other  pur- 

rirglnla,  from  the  co«n- 
S^rvlces,  without  amsnd- 

t  to  authorise  the  Sec- 

lend  certain  Army.  Navy, 

and  provide  certain 

^^^  of  America  for  use 

Jamboree,  and  for  other 

1606). 

Ohio,  from  the  Com- 

wlthout  amend- 


I  equip  nent 
llcouts  I 


effect  veness 
»ept   " 


>f 
^rvlces, 

to  provide  authority  to 

18  of  the  Truth-ln- 

«,pv.  No.  1606). 

(for  Mr.  DoMmtcK) ,  from 

Armed  Services,  without 

to  direct  the  Secretary 

1  be  special  pay  authorised 

„  of  title  37.  United  States 

n  embers  of  the  uniformed 

in  North  Korea  (Rept. 


BILLS  [NTRODUCED 
Bills  were  in  reduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by    manimous  «>»««"*-, ^^® 
sea)id  time,  ar  1  referred  as  foUows. 

S  4(S  Tbm^^the  relief  of  Aleswndro 
La  iS;.  his  wif ,.  Maria  Vlttorla  La^^«^- 
iSd^^  two  daughters.  Danlela  and  Qlan- 
mca  La  Rocca:  »  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.4W7. TSl^for   the   reUef   of   Erllnda 

^TISSI:  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Gertrude 
Orazek  OlnUtczy  t:  and 

1^009.  A  blU  for  the  relief  *>'  D'    Cb«- 
«hen  Chlu:  to  t:  it  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

'Glary. 

Bv  Mr.  MCRSE:  ,       . 

s  4010   A  bin  o  provide  that  certain  lands 
ahL  be  held  by  the  United  States  In  trust 

.ony  of  Harney  dounty    0««v„***-*^J'°°' 
mlttee  on  Inter  or  and  Ineu^  ^'^"-    h. 
?8ee  the  remi  rks  of  Mr.  Mosss  when  he 
In&cS   Z  above   bill,   which   appear 
under  a  separat    heading) 
By  Mr.  T  UINOS: 
8  4011.  A  bUl  to  improve  Judicial  machin- 
ery by  repealing  the  provisions  of  »««on  « 

ofthJactrf  March  2, 19".  "^Z';^,^:  ^ 
cemlng  the  U.a  District  Court  for  the  Dls- 
?^  ol  Puerto  1  Uco,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Commit!  Be  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remi  rks  of  Mr.  Ttdihos  when  he 
mtooduced  the  a  Dove  bUl.  which  appear  under 
.  a  separate  hea<  Ing.) 


S.  4010-INTRODUCriT^  OP  BnX  TO 
PROVIDE   THAT   CERTADI  LANDS 
B^llSb  BY  THE  W^)  STAT^ 
IN  TRUST  FOR  INDIANS  OF  T^ 
BURNS  PAIUTE  INDIAN   COLONY 
OP  HARNEY  COUNTY.  OREO. 
Mr   MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  meas- 
ure placing  certain  lands  in  tnwt  for  the 
Indians  of  thJ  Burns  Paiute  IndlflJi  Col- 
Sy^  Harney  County.  Oreg.  The  bm 
that  I  introduce  today  is  ajoj^Pf/^^^^"^"; 
to  HJL  4789.  as  sponsored  In  the  other 
body  by  my  coUeague.  Congressman  Al 
SuL^.  lunderstand  that  the  House  bUl 
is  pending  before  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  am  glad  to  give  my  support  to  a  meas- 
ure that  IS  so  important  to  the  «:onomic 

future  of  the  Bums  P«^"t«i°,^^^",i* 
my  hope  that  this  much-needed  legisla- 
Ston^  receive  the  early  attention  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

I  therefore,  introduce  this  bill  and  asK 
that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

TTie  PR^IDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  Will  be  received  and  appropriately 

"*^^ill  (S.  4010)  to  provide  that  cer- 
tata  lands  shaU  be  held  by  the  UrUted 
^ates  in  trust  for  Indians  of  the  Bums 
laJjS  ^dian  Colony  of  Harney  County. 
Oreg  introduced  by  Mr.  Morsk.  was 
reSved.  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


S  4011-INTRODUCTlON  OP  OT^iTO 
Sffl-ROVE  JUDICIAL  WLACHDI^Y 
SpTHE U.S.  DISTRICTCOURT P;^ 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  PUERTO  RICO 


The  conference  agreed  to  recommend  to 
th.  rvmor^  the  repeal  of  Section  41  of  the 

20  of  the  Act  of  June  26.  1948  (c.  6^.  62  Stat. 
989.  48  UB.C.  883).  ThU  section  of  thejrtat- 
uto  has  four  separate  parts,  three  of  wh  ch 
^e  regarded  as  obsolete  or  fully  suppUed 
Sr  othSTstatutes  and  the  fourth  notonly 
Obsolete  but  also  coniustag  and  unnec^sanr. 
The  provision  with  respect  to  t»»«J?»*^'*^- 
Uon  Jurisdiction  has  been  '^P^mP^^^Z^tv 
ilon  310  of  the  Immigration  a^  NatlonaHty 
Act  of  1962  (8  UJB.C.  1421)  which  expressly 
^•«  upon  the  dUtrlct  courts  of  the  U^t«l 
stat«r  tadudlng   the   Puerto   Rico   District 
%^^:  JurSdlcUon  of  naturalized  P«f«n»  as 
cit^ns  of  the  United  States.  The  Payment 
o^^^e^  Of  the  judges  and  omclals  and  o,h 
expenses  of  the  court  are  now  made  Erectly 
by^hTDlrector  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of    the    united    States    Courts    pursuant    to 
^tton  «H  of  TlUe  28,  United  States  Code 
K^^on  for  payment  is  given  |n -evera^ 
Section,  relaung  to  court  f^^°^^^''^S^' 
28  all  of  which  apply  to  the  District  Court 
Sr  'Se  D^trlct  o^I^erto  Rico  "  they^ 
to   any   other   district  court  of   the  United 
States    -nie  provision  of  the  designation  b> 
th^   President  of   a   Judge  of   the   Supreme 
court  rf  Puerto  Rico  as  a  temporary    udge 
of   the  District   court   in    the   ca«j   of    the 
death     absence    or    disability    of    the    dls- 
W^r  JudgT  antedates   the   full   Integration 
Of  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico  Into  the  F^- 
eral  ludlclal  system  by  Sections  41.  119.  132, 
13?  and  134  of  Title  28.  United  States  Code. 
^'e'S^vUlon  for  special  diversity  Jur^i- 
tlon  antedates   the   enactment   °*   28  U.8^C_ 
1332  which  confers  diversity  Jurisdiction  and 
Uapjtoable  to  the  DUtrlct  C^^^  f  or  I^eno 
Rico  m  common  with  all  the  other  district 
SSt.  of  the  united  States.  By  the  passage 
of  Public  Law  89-871  the  Congress  has  now 
amended  28  U.S.C.  134(a)  so  as  to  coMer  the 
^e  life  tenure  upon  the  United  States  dls- 
trtct  judges  in  Puerto  Rico  as  Is  provided 
for  o^er  united  States  district  Judges  and 
thus  tt»e  last  remaining  barrier  to  the  ful 
and    complete    totegraUon    of    the    District 
SSurt^r  Puerto  Rico  into  the  federal  con- 
stitutional judicial  system  has  been  ellml- 

°*The  conference,  therefore,  agreed  that  the 
courts  of  Puerto  Rico  should  handle  so  much 
of  that  special  JurlsdlcUon  as  Is  not  compre- 
henSS^ln  the  general  diversity  JurU«l|c- 
tlon  wanted  to  all  United  SUtes  district 
"ourt.'^y  M  UB.C.  1332.  and  that  .^ec  po- 
tion cases  should  be  handled  by  the  local 
cWts  M  they  are  now  required  to  be  In  Lou- 
UUna  and  Wisconsin 


Mr.  TYDINQS.  Mr.  President,  the  blU 
I  am  introducing  today  ^J*"**^  .^^rt 
relatively  smaU  area  of  Federal  district 
SSTiiisdiction  which  I  think  we  have 
Sadvertantly  overlooked  wWle  ^ring 
the  general  Jurisdiction  o    the  ^nd 
courts.  Section  863  of  title  48.  Unltea 
States  Code,  is  a  special  P~]^.<P  <^«^: 
Ing  several  diverse  aspects  of  the  Juris- 
diction and  administration  of  the  U^. 
SSSct  Colirt  for  the  District  of  ^erto 
Rico.  In  most  respects  it  te  now  dupU- 
cated  in  other  sections  of  the  Uiilted 
SSes  code,  and  to  the  area  In  which 
U  iTnot  dupucated  I  believe    that  we 
should  revise  the  jurisdiction  of  the  <Ua- 
trict  court.  I  am  therefore  proposing  leg- 
islation to  repeal  section  863. 

This  action  has  the  support  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
which  last  year  recommended  rep^l^ 
The  conference  report,  to  which  I  fuuy 
subscribe,  was  as  foUows: 

•Reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Judl- 
clalcSnference  of  the  United  SUtes  lfr-19 
(1967). 


As  the  last  paragraph  of  the  report 
indicates,  the  JurlsdicUonal  grant  of  sec- 
tlon  863  is  slightly  broader  than  the  gen- 
eral diversity  Jurisdiction  grant  f ound  ^ 
section  1332  of  title  28.  Further,  when  the 
jurisdictional   amount   prerequisite   lor 
KTtyJurismcUon  in  section  1332  .^ 
revised  upward  from  $3,000  to  >10,000   no 
rifM^ce  was  made  in  the  amendatory 
S^rrSicTJLlng  the  $3,060  minium 
found  in  section  863,  and  the  Peder^ 
courts  have  accordingly  construed  it  as 
being  unaffected.'  Hence,  in  two  rwpects 
it  is  possible  for  Utigants  in  the  Distrlrt 
of  Puerto  Rico  to  gain  access  to  a  Federal 
forum  where  Utigants  in  any  of  the  other 
districts  of  the  United  States  could  not. 
The  continued  existence  of  this  Jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Federal  court  is  an  anomaly. 

»  72  8Ut.  416  ( 1968) .  „      „«,  -  ,h  qM 

«  MtchUs  V.  He/tier  Const.  Co..  367  P.  2d  358 

FiTVi  V.  P««  American  World  Airwayt.  Inc.. 
XlbV.  Supp.  188  (DPJl.  1969). 


working  to  the  advantage  of  a  limited 
class  of  litigants  who,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
have  no  basis  upon  which  to  claim  this 
preferential  treatment. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Cir- 
cuit, which  was  appellate  Jurisdiction 
over  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Puerto 
Rloo  has.  understandably,  expressed 
doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  distinc- 
tion. As  Chief  Judge  Aldrlch  stated: 

It  may  be  that  In  the  present  social  and 
political  development  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  diversity  Jurisdiction  of  the  dU- 
trlct court  should  be  reconsidered. 

However — 

He  continued — 
this  U  a   legislative,   not   a   Judicial  func- 
tion.* 

My  purpose  is  to  fulfill  that  function. 

Litigants  who  are  no  longer  able  to 
bring  suit  in  the  Federal  court  will  still 
have  access  to  the  insular  courts  of 
Puerto  Rico,  where  they  are  afforded 
procedures  basically  similar  to  those  em- 
ployed m  the  Federal  courts.  I  submit 
that  the  insular  courts  are  fuUy  capable 
of  handling  the  cases  that  will  devolve 
upon  them  as  a  result  of  this  amend- 
ment. Thus  I  am  proposing  that  we  es- 
tablish equality  of  treatment  cunong  liti- 
gants in  an  area  where  no  justification 
for  diverse  treatment  exists. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4011)  to  improve  judicial 
machinery  by  repealing  the  provisions  of 
section  41  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1917, 
as  amended,  concerning  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
TYDnfos,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  4011 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ond  House  of 
RepresentaUvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  sec- 
tion 41  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1917  (c.  416, 
39  Stat.  965).  as  amended  (48  VS.C.  sec. 
863)   be  and  hereby  Is  repealed. 


RESOLUTION 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  389— RESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINT- 
INQ  OP  A  REVISED  EDITION  OP 
"EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENTS" 
AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  submitted  the  fd- 
lowtog  resolution  (S.  Res.  389),  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration : 

8.  Rxs.  386 

Resolved,  That  a  revised  edition  of  Senate 
Document  164  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Con- 
gress, entitled  "Equal  Rights  Amendments — 
Questions  and  Answers  Prepared  by  the  Re- 
search Department  of  the  National  Wom- 
an's Party",  be  prtnted  as  a  Senate  document. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 
AND  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  IMr.  Hart!  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  3629)  to  amend 
the  act  of  October  3,  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
29  I  introduced  S.  Res.  383,  which  au- 
thorizes the  sale  of  Phantom  Jet  fighters 
to  the  Government  of  Israel.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


♦  Ritchie  v.  Heftier  Const.  Co.,  supra,  at  860. 


SENATOR  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 
AND  THE  FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY 
ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  full  rec- 
ognition of  the  role  played  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph) 
in  securing  passage  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1968  was  made  in  a 
speech  by  Hon.  Alan  S.  Boyd.  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  before  the  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  West  Virginia  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  West  Virginia  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  the  Greenbrier,  White 
Sulphur  Springs.  W.  Va..  on  Friday.  Au- 
gust 30.  1968. 

All  of  US  who  work  with  Senator 
Randolph,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  recognize  the  leader- 
ship which  he  displayed  in  bringing  to 
fruition  one  of  the  most  forward  looktog 
pieces  of  highway  legislation  in  the  his- 
tory of  Congress.  This  act.  Public  Law 
90-495,  includes  provisions  which  are 
designed  to  reorient  the  highway  pro- 
gram to  make  it  more  responsive  to  peo- 
ple, especially  those  who  are  most  di- 
rectly affected  by  it  or  disadvantaged  be- 
cause of  it. 

The  measure  includes  a  sophisticated 
and  far-reaching  relocation  assistance 
program  for  those  who  suffer  private 
injury  for  the  public  benefit. 

It  requires  that  effective  and  meaning- 
ful equal  employment  opportimity  pro- 
grams be  instituted  in  every  State  to 
insure  that  no  man.  regardless  of  his 
race,  color,  or  creed  is  denied  employ- 
ment. The  equal  employment  provision 
puts  great  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
training  so  that  no  one  can  be  denied  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  highway 
employment  because  of  lack  of  skill. 

Increased  aid  to  cities  is  another  key 
feature  of  this  legislation.  Programs  for 
traffic  operation  improvement  on  our 
city  streete  and  fringe  parking  are  both 
included  within  its  scope.  Great  em- 
phasis on  the  involvement  of  local  peo- 
ple and  local  governments  in  highway 
decisions  is  stressed  by  the  approach 
taken. 

In  addition,  language  to  insure  against 
a  repetition  of  the  tragedy  which  oc- 
curred with  the  collapse  of  the  Silver 
Bridge  was  added  so  that  citizens  every- 
where will  be  able  to  make  use  of  these 
vital  facilities  without  fear  or  risk. 

Much  of  the  adverse  comment  about 
this  legislation  carried  in  the  daily  press 
stems  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the 


provisions  relating  to  parklands  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  highway  program. 
The  parkland  protection  language 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees  and  approved 
by  Congress  is  in  many  respects  stronger 
than  existing  provisions  of  law.  As  with 
the  positive  features  as  outUned  above, 
it  is  the  method  by  which  it  is  imple- 
mented by  the  responsible  agencies  that 
will  make  it  good  or  bad. 

As  Senator  Randolph  said  when  he 
recommended  Senate  approval  of  the 
conference  report  on  this  legislation: 

It  Is  the  most  significant  highway  bm 
brought  to  this  body  since  the  adoption  of 
the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1956.  In 
many  ways  Its  provisions  wlU  Insure  that 
the  people  will  have  the  finest  roads  at  the 
least  social  and  economic  cost.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  wm  enable  us  to  meet 
our  total  responslbUltles  to  the  people  of 
this  NaUon. 

I  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  a  portion  of  the  remarks 
made  by  Secretary  Boyd  in  his  West 
Virginia  speech : 

As  President  Johnson  said  when  he  signed 
the  measure  Into  law.  It  Is  "In  many  respects 
the  most  Important  highway  authorization 
bill  since  the  start  of  the  Interstate  Pro- 
gram over  a  decade  ago."  It  shows,  he  said, 
"more  of  a  concern  for  our  citizens  than  for 
concrete." 

And  the  fact  that  it  meets  these  needs 
as  well  as  It  does  is  to  a  large  extent  a  meas- 
ure of  the  leadership  and  concern  of  your 
own  Senator  Jennings  Randolph. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  In  his  sign- 
ing message,  the  bill  was  not  perfect.  The 
President  has  to  balance  what  he  called 
the  "positive  and  progressive  features  against 
its  shortcomings."  And  I  think  we  are  all 
persuaded  that  It  was  the  hard  work  of  Sen- 
ator Randolph  on  the  floor  and  in  confer- 
ence which  produced  a  bill  that — on  bal- 
ance— had  more  good  than  bad. 

I  join  m  this  tribute  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Ctommittee  on  Public 
Works,  the  Honorable  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, and  understand  the  pride  which 
his  constituents  must  have  felt  when 
they  heard  these  fine  words  about  their 
Senator. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Secre- 
tary Boyd's  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Alan  S.  Botd,  SBCRBTAay  of 
Transportation,  Beforx  the  Joint  Ses- 
sion, West  Vibcinia  Bab  Association  and 
THE  West  Viroinia  Chamber  of  Commerce 
AT  THE  Greenbrier,  White  StrLPHUR 
Springs.  W.  Va..  ParoAT,  August  30.  1968 
The  fundamental  strength  of  democracy  Is 
Its  ability  to  accommodate  change. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  changes 
Is  now  taking  place  In  relations  between 
business  and  government. 

There  is  a  new  willingness  In  this  coun- 
try to  recognize  that  very  little  social  prog- 
ress results  from  programs  that  are  purely 
private  or  entirely  public. 

For  its  part,  Washington  has  begun  to  de- 
sign Its  programs  to  enhance  the  role  of  the 
private  sector  In  the  pursuit  of  national 
goals.  At  the  same  time,  leaders  of  conuneroe 
and  Industry  have  Increasingly  taken  a 
broader  view  of  their  responsibilities  for  the 
social  health  of  the  nation. 

There  is  also  a  growing  awareness  that 
many  public  problems  occur  In  forms  which 
are  not  amenable  to  bolutlon  In  the  market 
place. 
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when  loclety  ma  !••  «>»Pl"-J^  ^ 
tinetton  b«twe«n  prtvatt  and  tocUl  «ood«  wm 
•Mv  to  malnUln.  N»tto  i»l  defeiue.  the  Pwt 
OOm  MMl  the  bulk  of  U  •  «luo*tloiua  lystam 
wwe  pubUc  m»tt«r»  an*  most  of  the  remam- 
der  WM  held  to  be  »  private  concern,  or 
nobody's  concern. 

Nowadays,  as  more  p  K>ple  crowd  Into  isM 
■pace:  as  the  ecology  <*  nature  is  reptac^l 
wim  tbe  artifacts  of  n  an;  as  the  world  be- 
comes one  industrial  sj  item,  more  and  m«re 
decisions  must  be  m*le  In  tbe  market  of 
the  public  good.  ^  ^     .  ^. 

I  believe  both  govei  oment  and  business 
today  are  paying  mor<  than  lip  service  to 
this  concept.  ,  ..  ^  . 

Part  of  my  optunlsn  stems  from  the  in- 
creaslnK  evidence  that  we  are  on  the  way 
toward  a  rational,  mod*  lly  Integrated.  socUUy 
responsive  transportatl  »n  system  In  the  UJB. 
We  have  Just  begun  an  [1  the  Journey  will  be 
long  but  I  detect  unn  Istakeable  signs  that 
transportation  Is  comli  g  to  be  recognised  as 
one  of  the  essential  coi  aponenU  of  any  seri- 
ous plan  for  naUonal  regional  and  urban 
reform  and  developmen :. 

The  turning  point  li  national  awareness 
of  4he  potantlal  of  trai  sportaUon  came  dur- 
Ino-ths  n^nt  Admlnl  itratlon. 

When  the  Congress—  it  the  request  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson— creat»  I  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  It  becime  possible  for  the 
first  time  In  the  hlstor  of  this  country  to  go 
beyond  talking  about  i  total  transportation 
system  to  actuaUy  dolni  [  something  to  achieve 

As  a  result,  we  are  b<  yond  the  point  where 
we  see  tranaportaUon  merely  as  an  IsoUted 
part  of  the  Industrial  li  ifrastructure. 

Transportation  la  more  and  more  viewed 
as  one  of  the  elements  In  a  new  social  topog- 
raphy that  is  being  created  by  the  co- 
actton  of  govemmenl.  community  leaders, 
and  social  scientists. 

We  have  begun  to  lee  that  highways,  for 
example,  have  a  crttleal  impact  upon  the 
total  environment.  ( nd  imless  carefully 
planned  by  states  and  sommunltles.  can  ruin 
neighborhoods,  add  10  poUutlon,  displace 
thousands  of  poor  p<ople,  absorb  valuable 
park  land,  and  promot  1  congestion  Instead  of 
relieving  It.  ^  ^  . 

This  year's  Federal-  Ud  Highway  Act  U  a 
historic  attempt  to  det  1  with  these  problems 
and— at  the  same  timi  —respond  to  the  peo- 
ple's need  for  better  si  rests  and  highways. 

As  President  Johnao  1  said  when  he  signed 
the  measure  Into  Uw,  t  la  "in  many  reepecto 
the  most  Important  highway  authorization 
bin  since  the  start  ct  the  intersUte  Pro- 
gram over  a  decade  ag«  1."  It  shows — he  said — 
"more  of  a  concern  fo '  our  cltUtens  than  for 
concrete." 

And  the  fact  that  H  meete  these  needs  as 
well  as  It  does  Is  to  a  arge  extent  a  measxire 
of  the  leadership  and  concern  of  your  own 
Senator  Jennings  Banlolph. 

As  the  President  pol  uted  out  In  his  signing 
message,  the  bill  was  lot  perfect.  The  Presi- 
dent has  to  balance  wl  lat  he  called  the  "posi- 
tive and  progressive  features  against  Its 
shortcomings."  And  I  think  we  are  all  per- 
suaded that  It  was  th »  hard  work  of  Senator 
Randolph  on  the  flcor  and  In  conference 
which  produced  a  b  11  that— on  balance- 
had  more  good  than  Ix  td. 
Under  this  new  act: 

We  can  move  ahead  to  complete  the  Inter- 
state Highway  system. 

As  we  do  so,  fan  llles— particularly  the 
poor — who  are  dlspla  ;ed  from  their  homes 
by  highway  projects-  -will  receive  the  help 
they  need  to  find  and  i  nove  Into  decent  dwell- 
ings. 

We  can  authorise  t  ighway  departments  to 
buy  rights-of-way  Inladvance  to  help  assure 
better  planned,  leas]  expensive  routes  that 
cause  a  m*Ti<Tniim  of  <  ilsruptlon. 

We  can  provide  ui  to  9260  million  a  year 
In  matching  funds  fc  r  cities  to  Improve  their 
traffic  flows  and  cut  congestion  without  re- 
sorting to  expensive  i  lew  construction. 
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We  can  provide  financial  help  for  the  con- 
struction of  fringe  parking  faculties  that 
Will  Ue  in  with  pubUo  tranaporUtton  and— 
ugalxt-cut  congesUon  In  crowded  burtnaaa 

districts. 

Highway  planners  wUl  be  required  to  con- 
sider social  and  environmental  factors  in 
determining  the  location  of  urban  highways. 

And  there  will  be  more  eCecUve  guarantees 
of  equal  employment  owwrtunlty  In  the 
highway  construction  industry. 

The  measure,  as  I  said,  does  have  draw- 
backs. It  weakened  the  effort  to  beautify 
America's  highways.  It  weakened  the  protec- 
tlon  we  have  given  to  some  P'^'^  l*"*^'  " 
extended  the  IntersUte  System  without  any 
systematic  study  of  priorities.  *„.  *,!»*, 

And  in  a  provision  for  expanding  the  hlgh- 
waTsystem  in  the  District  of  Columbia  It 
bordered-as  the  President  ^^<^-°°J^  ^l 
frlngement  of  basic  principles  of  good  gov- 
ernment and  executive  responsibility. 

But  the  good  did  outweigh  the  bad— Iwge- 
iv  as  I  have  said,  due  to  the  efforts  of  Sen- 
ator Bandolirfi.  And  as  President  Johnson 
pointed  out.  the  Congress  can  amend  the 
Undesirable  features  of   the  bill  In   future 

Any  transportation  system  that  succeeds 
only  in  moving  passengers  and  freight  effi- 
ciently Is  by  definition  a  social  failure.  The 
criterion  Is  no  longer  machines,  but  people. 
We  are  discovering  lor  whom  an*j<»^''ji** 
ultimate  purposes  highways  are  buUt  and 
runways  laid.  Mobility  la  not  enough. 

What.  then,  will  be  the  shape  of  the  trans- 
portaUon  system  to  come?  You  can  get  the 
Searest  picture  by  examining  the  concerns 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  today, 
and  by  taking  a  hard  look  at  our  encourag- 
ing progress  In  some  400  proJecU  o{j«»«"«^ 
,^d  dmionstratlon  we  have  Initiated  during 
the  last  18  months.  There  U  no  phase  or 
transporatlon  save  the  maritime  Industry 
where  the  Department  does  not  have  a  man- 
date for  innovation.  .__*„i 
We  have  begun  to  Implement  meaningful 
salrty  programs  on  the  highways.  In  the  air. 
and  on  the  rails.  We  are  persevering  with 
tests  of  high  speed  trains. 

We  have  a  little  science  fiction  project  in- 
volving studies  for  a  tracked,  alr-cushloned 
buK  that  win  go  300  mph.  and  carry  reglfflial 
communters  from  city  to  city  faster  than 
they  can  now  get  downtown  'wn^  "^"J^  ?' 
We  are  also  committed  to  the  first  fuU- 
scale  study  of  auto  insurance,  and  the  design 
of  safety  test  cars  and  better  road  signs  and 
signals. 

ParenthetlcaUy.  somebody  produced  a  mo- 
tlon  picture  of  traffic  on  the  Capitol  Belt- 
way that  I  wUh  I  had  with  me  today.  It 
shows  the  rage  and  baffiement  of  drivers  when 
they  come  up  against  confusing  signs  on  the 
superhighway  and  have  to  make  up  their 
mmds  where  to  go  with  Just  spUt-seconds 
to  spare.  I've  often  been  In  this  dUemma— 
I'm  sure  you  have  too— and  it  Is  a  hazard  we 
are  trying  to  do  something  about. 

In  Baltimore  and  Chicago  we  are  trying  the 
design-concept  team  approach  to  Iron  out 
what  I  call  "route  and  consequences"— the 
Inescapable  confllcU  that  arise  between  ex- 
pressways and  the  people  whose  homes  and 
businesses  are  In  the  path  of  these  concrete 
Juggernauts. 

We  have  continuously  asked  ourselves  how 
a  highway  can  be  made  a  source  of  com- 
munity pride  and  a  thing  of  beauty.  How 
can  it  be  used  to  develop  linear  parks  and 
to  act  as  a  thread  tying  together  the  life 
of  a  community?  We  must  find  answers  to 
these  questions  If  post-Industrial  society  Is 
to  fulflU  Ito  human  potential. 

We  are  already  helping  to  finance  planning 
for  a  proposed  linear  city  of  schools,  shops, 
and  hoiislng  to  l>e  built  in  the  airspace  over 
six  miles  of  the  Cross-Brooklyn  Expressway 
m  New  York  City.  This  unique  experiment 
should  obviate  a  great  deal  of  local  traffic  by 
providing  community  facilities  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  living  quarters.  Recreation 


faclUUes  wUl  line  the  rtghU-of-way.  and 
much  vu-ban  land  will  be  saved  lor  produc- 
tive use. 

The  overall  effect  of  this  derign  team  ap- 
proach will  be  to  help  decongest  the  borough, 
even  though  local  population  den^ty  may 
increase.  ThU  result  cannot  be  achieved  by 
letting  highways  take  the  route  of  l^t 
a^reslsunce.  but  It  can  be  accomplUhed 
bv  a  farslghted  land  resources  point  of  view, 
s^ng  leadership,  and  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion in  the  community.  ^,^.lr,„. 

indeed.  I  beUeve  the  number  of  decisions 
made  at  random  without  careful  study  of 
SSong-iSS  consequence.  wUl  diminish  In 
the  neit^  years  as  transportation  plan- 
ning by  Federal,  state  and  local  governments 
becomes  more  closely  coordinated. 

I  think,  also,  that  we  will  see— within  the 
next  ten  years-some  kind  of  research  and 
development  center  tot  transportation  in 
wW^^emment  and  private  industry  will 
pool  their  talents  to  design  and  perfect  better 

*^!^Srtcan  business  Is  starting  to  get  the 
picture  of  transportation  as  a  system,  not 
j^ist  a  congeries  of  Isolated  land  and  air  ve- 
hicles going  their  merry  way.  This  is  evi- 
dent from^  the  creation  of  systems-oriented 
divisions  in  companies  that  were  on"  Pre- 
occupied with  single  Items  or  a  limited 
product  line.  , 

It  Is  clear,  too.  In  the  scramble  lor  engi- 
neers and  others  with  broad  experience  In 
transportation  planning.  The  systems  con- 
cept U  now  seen  to  be  the  ideal  approach  to 
so^al  problem-laden  technologies,  even 
though  when  It  was  first  applied  to  the  social 
realm  It  was  laughed  aside  as  a  precious 
boondoggle,  an  eccentric  grab  for  some  or 
Uncle's  research  money. 

Linked  to  computers,  systems  analysis 
could  give  ue  the  clue  to  such  dollars  and 
cents  bonanzas  as  vrtiere  all  the  railroad  cars 
are  at  a  given  time,  and  what  they  are  haul- 
ing, and  why  some  of  them  are  empty  but 
going  the  wrong  way  lor  cargo. 

The  significance  of  such  studies  lor  under- 
developed regions  of  the  country  could  hardly 
be  exaggerated.  Indeed,  the  appearance  of 
Integrated,  containerized,  continuous  freight 
systems  wUl  encourage  the  dispersal  of  peo- 
ple and  manufacturers  from  the  saturated 
superclties  to  outlying  regions,  and  a*  the 
same  time  draw  them  into  the  orbit  of 
megalopoUtan  system. 

The  same  process  of  rationalization  Is  at 
work  throughout  the  world,  of  course,  and  we 
must  be  prepared  for  the  day  when  the  econ- 
omies of  states  like  West  Virginia  will  be 
linked  much  more  closely  than  now  with  the 
markets  and  challenges  and  opportunities  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  think  It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that 
big  changes  are  coming  In  the  organization 
and  social  conscience  of  transportation.  We 
have  begun  to  aak  the  right  questions  about 
our  goals.  We  have  begun  to  see  that  the 
real  business  of  transportation  Is  to  enhance 
human  life,  and  that  It  shapes  the  develop- 
ment of  nations  and  communities  whether 
we  direct  Its  growth  and  think  through  Its 
consequences  carefully  or  not. 

I  for  one  am  delighted  to  see  a  growing 
consensus  that  transportation  ought  to  be 
directed  if  It  Is  to  serve  man  instead  of  domi- 
nating him. 

We  have  finally  come  to  a  sense  of  what  a 
promethean,  creative  force  our  roads,  rails 
and  airways  can  be  If  we  design  wisely.  They 
can  help  ahevlate  the  effecu  of  poverty  by 
providing  a  road  out  of  the  ghetto  lor  the 
vmemployed.  They  can  actually  protect  the 
kind  of  natural  beauty  this  state  Is  blessed 
with  and  can  safeguard  our  historical  sites 
while  giving  access  and  pleasure  to  millions. 
They  can  express  and  amplify  our  spirit  oi 
adventure  Instead  of  stilling  It. 

And  since  we  are  becoming  every  day  more 
and  more  an  urban  society,  whose  megalo- 
pontan  tentacles  now  reach  up  and  down 
both  seacoasta  and  Into  the  hinterlands,  we 
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must  not  forget  that  P^tAcMOU»tnnB^r^ 
Uon  planning  can  help  preserve  the  «*tunat« 
rlioiice— the  land  itseU- f  rom  crowding  and 

^'rhe  Europeans  are  even  more  congested 
than  we  are.  of  course,  and  they  have  tried 
to  exploit  the  power  of  transportation  systems 
to  preserve  space,  greenery,  and  the  an>e^tt«^ 
in  Stockholm,  even  the  subway  has  been  so 

''rSe'^siedes  have  slums  and  delinquents 
lust  as  we  do.  so  they  defused  discontent  by 
making  the  subway  stations,  each  decorated 
bvTdUIerent  artist,  into  neighborhood  cen- 
ters attracting  a  variety  of  cUe'»t«\"/,J^~ 
at  night  the  stations  are  oases  of  light  and 
humiui  activity,  safe  for  commuters  and 
community  alike.  The  subway  8ystem---not 
the  highway  system— U  the  backbone  of  the 
city's  master  plan  for  land  use  and  commu- 
nltv  development. 

one  thing  the  history  of  the  post-war  era 
should  have  taught  us  most  emphatically: 
that  buUdtag  more  highways  through  valu- 
able urban  land,  adding  more  lanes,  and  dou- 
ble-decking the  expressways  cannot  untangle 
oiTbuSper-to-bumper  ttafflc  to  and  from 
work  everyday.  There  seems  to  be  an  taverse 
ratio  between  the  excellence  of  our  highways 
and  how  fast  we  can  get  from  one  place  to 

another.  .  ^.  _  ,. 

We  have  to  make  better  use  o'  t^«  f f" 
cUlties  we  have,  expand  others  selectively, 
and  try  new  stt-ategles  wherever  ti^dltional 

methods  faU  to  work.  ^  ^  .„  „,«. 

I  beneve  we  are  in  a  race  between  pros- 
oerlty  and  common  sense,  testing  whether 
tills  nation  can  drop  Its  prodigal  attitude  to- 
ward the  land  and  begin  to  treat  it  as  a  finite 
resource— before  the  parts  of  It  located  where 
most  of  our  people  live  are  whony  exhausted 
subdivided,  and  ruined  for  public  use.  In 
thU.  West  Virginians  have  a  great  oppor- 
tunity    to     develop     and     conserve     their 

resources.  v,«~«. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  hopes 
to  be  able  to  expand  such  opportunities,  and 
to  make  transportation  responsive  to  a  so- 
ciety that  for  most  of  us  U  rapidly  moving 
beyond  prosperity,  and  on  to  a  form  of  soclid 
existence  that  Is  deeper,  more  equltoble  and 
more  satisfying. 

As  President  Johnson  so  eloquentiy  put  it. 
the  question  U  not  "how  we  can  achieve 
abundance,  but  how  shall  we  use  our 
abtmdance." 


BALANCED  PERSPECTIVE 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  column  by  Drew  Pearson 
published  in  today's  Washington  Post 
helps  to  throw  needed  Ught  on  the  con- 
troversy that  has  been  aroused  over  the 
television  coverage  of  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  and  the  serious  dis- 
orders that  erupted  in  Chicago  during 
the  convention. 

As  Mr.  Pearson  points  out.  outside  agi- 
tators also  caused  considerable  difficulty 
during  the  RepubUcan  National  Conven- 
tion In  Miami  Beach,  and  six  persons 
were  killed.  In  contrast  with  the  situation 
in  Chicago  In  which  no  lives  were  lost. 

I  think  It  Important  that  any  discus- 
sion of  the  rioting  in  the  two  cities  and 
the  television  response  to  It  be  put  In  a 
proper  and  balanced  perspective.  Mr. 
Pearson's  column  should  help  to  do  this. 
The  column  should  also  help  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  of  the  fact 
that  the  highly  criticized  security  re- 
strictions In  force  In  Chicago  also  had  a 
counterpart  in  Miami  Beach. 

■nxe  American  people.  I  think,  are  en- 
titled to  more  than  a  one-sided  view  of 
the  events  that  transpired  in  Chicago. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col 
umn  be  printed  in  the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed. 
as  follows: 

Networks  Slantxd  Chicago  Coverage 
(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 

This  18  a  column  which  will  make  a  lot  of 
TV  executives  sore.  It  may  also  make  some 
viewers  skeptical  about  the  TV  coverage  of 
the  recent  Chicago  convention.  „.,„„. 

we  attended  both  political  conventions 
and  witnessed  violence  in  boUi  Mlam»  »f  * 
Chicago,  outside  agitators  came  to  both  cities 
to  fSSent  trouble  that  tiiey  hoped  would  a^. 
tract   the    spotUght    and   tarnish   the   U.S. 

™yone  who  watched  U»e  two  conventions 
on  television  might  think  that  Ch  cago  was 
exploding  wlUi  violence  while  Miami  was 
comparatively  peaceful.  ,..„_^  „„h 

YeTln  Miami,  six  persons  were  kUled  and 
the  riot  area  was  put  under  curfew.  In  cm- 
Sgo  sniper  fire  was  reported,  but  only  one 
^llwrnaS  was  wounded.  A  bullet  also  hit 
a  bus.  The  outbreaks  never  became  serious 
enouRh  to  require  a  curfew. 

After  the  Miami  Beach  convention  we  re- 
ported that  the  TV  networks,  angry  over  the 
$3  mimon  it  was  costing  them  to  pull  up 
their  cables  and  transfer  everything  to  Chi- 
cago intended  to  retaUate  by  focusing  atten- 
tion on  Democratic  "disturbances." 

The  networks  got  their  revenge  In  Chl- 
caito  they  played  up  the  violence  which  they 
hi^  virtually  Ignored  In  Miami.  They  com- 
plained about  tight  security  restrictions^ 
which,  incidentally,  had  also  been  Imposed 
by  the  Republican  Convention.  They  sought 
out  the  dissidents  and  featured  them  while 
the  Democratic  orators  were  expounding. 
television's  job 

This  raises  two  Important  questions  about 
the  role  of  TV  at  the  Democratic  Conven- 

1  Did  the  TV  cameras  help  Incite  the 
violence?  There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  prov- 
ocations were  planned  largely  for  the  bene- 
flVof  television.  We  stayed  at  the  Conrad 
HUton  Hotel,  which  was  the  center  of  most 
of  the  to-ouble.  During  the  dlstiirbances  we 
mingled  wltii  the  hippies  and  yipples  We 
^uld  almost  no  action  outside  the  circle  of 
the  TV  klelg  lights.  Aside  from  some  shouting 
and  surging,  little  was  happening  In  the 
darkness. 

2  Did  the  TV  networks  make  news?  There 
is  evidence  that  the  TV  networks,  perhaps 
m  their  eagerness  to  generate  high  ratings 
for  TV  sponsors,  encouraged  dissidents  to 
make  Infiammatory  statements  and  helped 
to  stir  up  controversies.  VSmen  the  networks 
sen  convention  time  to  cigarette  and  oU  spon- 
sors for  several  mUUon  dollars,  they  have  to 
keep  up  the  viewing  Interest.  One  way  of 
doing  thU  is  to  pick  fights,  stimulate  excite- 
ment, interrupt  dull  speeches  and  roUcaUs 
Once,  the  sound  was  switched  on  before  the 
cameras  focused  on  a  TV  newsman  about  to 
interview  a  prominent  Democrat.  The  in- 
terviewer was  overheard  coaching  his  sub- 
ject: "Let's  keep  this  Kennedy  story  going. 

The  TV  networks  also  presented  an  out- 
rageously biased  picture  of  the  events  in  Chl- 
caoo  They  gave  the  impression,  for  Instance, 
that"  the  police  were  beating  up  Innocent 
young  people  who  had  come  to  Chicago  for 
peaceful  demonstrations. 

Certainly,  the  poUce  were  too  zealoi^TTn 
swinging  their  bUly  dubs,  and  a  lot  of  Inno- 
cent people  were  hurt. 

HIFPtB    HECKLXRS 

But  the  TV  networks  scarcely  mentioned 
the  provocations  that  finally  made  the  police 
lose  their  tempers.  The  hippies  shouted 
obscenities,  hurled  rocks  and  botties.  sprayed 
ponce  v?lth  caustic  chemlcaU.  damaged  police 
ws  and  generally  defied  poUce  orders. 

one  group  tore  down  the  American  flag 


and  tried  to  raise  a  Communist  flag  In  Its 
place,  other  agitators  waved  red  fiags  and 
North  Vietnamese  flags.  A  couple  of  demon- 
strators slammed  a  huge  chunk  of  cement 
through  the  window  of  a  poUce  car.  Others 
stoned  police  cars,  tossed  cherry  bombs  and 
stink  bombs,  smashed  windows,  broke  Into 
Uquor  stores.  .    . 

Jerry  Rubin,  the  ylpple  leader,  cried 
through  a  bullhorn  for  violence  against  the 
poUce.  whom  he  called  "pigs."  Black  Panth» 
leaders,  taking  the  sttunp  In  Lincoln  Park, 
urged  the  demonstrators  to  break  up  Into 
smaU  groups  and  go  on  a  rampage  through 
Chicago's  Loop.  Other  agitators  made 
speeches  that  sounded  Uke  Radio  Hanoi  and 
Radio  Peking. 

The  same  night  that  poUce  began  crack- 
ing heads,  70  policemen  were  also  injured. 
Several  officers  had  to  be  hospitalized.  By  the 
end  of  convention  week,  118  officers  had  been 

This  was  a  side  of  the  story  that  the  TV 
networks  largely  Ignored. 

We  reported  that  the  leaders  ranged  from 
Communists  and  anarchists  to  sincere 
paclfiste.  They  were  directed  loosely  by  the 
National  Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the 
War  In  Vietnam.  The  co-chairmen  are  Dr. 
Sidney  Morris  Peck,  a  former  Communist,  and 
David  Delllnger.  a  pacifist  who  has  been  to 
Hanoi  and  is  an  apologist  for  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 


THE  LATE  REPRESENTATIVE  ELMER 
J,  HOLLAND.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  during 
the  adjournment  of  Congress  of  the  death 
of  my  friend  and  colleague.  Representa- 
tive Elmer  J.  Holland. 

Elmer  HoUand  represented  Pennsyl- 
vania's 20th  District  in  eight  Congresses. 
and  he  served  his  constituents  and  the 
Nation  well. 

It  was  Elmer  Holland  in  the  late  fu- 
ties.  when  half  a  miUlon  Pennsylvanlans 
were  jobless,  who  introduced  and  fought 
through  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Traming 
Act.  This  farslghted  legislation  is  today 
responsible  for  training  more  than  a  mil- 
lion men  and  women  for  jobs  they  could 
not  have  held  without  the  technical 
skills  acquired  through  MDTA.  Had  this 
been  his  only  contribution.  Elmer  Hol- 
land would  have  earned  a  memorial  In 
the  hearts  of  mUlions  of  Americans  who 
have  benefited  from  his  legislative  skill. 
But  he  gave  us  far  more  than  this. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Labor  Sub- 
committee and  the  third-ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Commiti^e.  Elmer  Holland  has  left  his 
imprint  on  virtually  every  piece  of  labor, 
poverty,  education,  and  job  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  during  his  years  in 
the  House.  His  work  on  behalf  of  mini- 
mum wage.  Medicare,  veterans,  postal 
workers,  elementary  and  secondary  ed- 
ucation,  and   occupational   health   and 
safety,  wUl  be  long  remembered.  He  was 
a  great  Pennsylvanian  and  a  great  leg- 
islator who  has  left  a  living  memorial  in 
the  form  of  a  better  life  for  millions  of 
Americans. 


WHAT  AMERICANS  CAN  AND  MUST 
DO  IN  THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
FIELD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate,  in  this  tiie  year  dedicated  to  the 
furthering  of  the  basic  human  nghts  of 
men.  has  faUed  thus  far  to  ratify  the 
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Human  Rights  Conven  lon»  that  are  the 
special  focus  of  tWs  ye(  jt  of  rededlcatlon 
to  the  cause  of  human  i  Ights. 

While  a  majority  of  ny  colleagues  de- 
plore this,  while  the  I  resident  deplores 
this,  while  our  official  a  nd  unofficial  rvp- 
resenUtlves  around  th<  world  and  at  the 
United  Nations  deplore  this,  and  certain- 
ly a  majority  of  infoni)  ed  Americans  de- 
plore this,  there  is  still  much  that  we  as 
Americans  can  do  to  :  urther  the  cause 
of  human  rights  in  a  practical  way. 

In  the  last  analysii,  Mr.  President, 
the  phrase,  "the  right*  of  all  men  guar- 
anteed to  aU  men"  hai  Uttle  if  any  real 
significance  unless  it  springs  from  the 
personal  convictions  o'  every  individual 
across  the  NaUon.  It  is  our  own  personal 
dedication  to  the  prin  jlples  of  fairness; 
nondiscrimination;  ard  equal  opportu- 
nity, dignity,  and  Just  ce  for  every  m»n 
that  will  eventually  tu  hleve  not  only  of- 
ficial a«>roval  of  the  i  IS.  Senate  for  the 
Huioan  lUghts  ConveE  Uons  but  the  prac- 
UcaL  and^fective  p'otection  of  these 
rights  for  all  men. 

There  is  a  sense  of  iccomplishment  in 
the  United  States  b<  cause  of  our  ad- 
vances In  the  dvU  rigl  its  field.  This  sense 
is,  to  a  great  degree.  Justified.  Howev«\ 
we  all  realize  that  leiilslation  and  court 
decisions  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  in- 
sure the  protection  cf  rights.  The  only 
sure  means  of  guarar  teeing  these  rights 
without  discrlmlnatio  i  is  the  conviction 
in  the  heart  of  every  citizen  that  these 
rights  truly  belong  tt>  every  citiaen 
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Thus,  to  the  degree 
our  commitment  to 


Special  RepresenUtlve  f or  Trade  Nego- 
tUUons.  I  asked  WUliam  M.  Roth,  the 
President's  special  representative,  to 
seek  an  opinion  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  the  question  of  whether  this 
office  is  a  temporary  one  or  not.  During 
hearings  on  the  President's  new  trade 
biU  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  questions  have  arisen  as  to 
whether  with  the  expiration  of  the 
President's  trade-negottating  authority 
this  office  has  a  legal  basis  to  continue. 

Ambassador  Roth  has  complied  with 
my  request,  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  rendered  an  official  opinion.  In 
that  opinion.  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Prank  Wozencraft  concludes: 

After  reviewing  the  matters  you  have 
brought  to  our  attention,  we  see  no  reaaon 
to  dlaagree  with  your  concluaioM  that  the 
Special  Representative,  his  staff,  and  his 
Office  were  not  given  a  temporary  character 
by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  or  the  Execu- 
Uve  Orden.  and  that  therefore  the  authority 
for  their  continued  existence  U  not  now 
limited  as  to  duration. 


that  we  all  deepen 
ihese  principles  of 


basic  Justice,  we  alsc  bring  closer  that 
day  in  which  the  righ  s  of  man  will  truly 


be  universal 

It  would  seean.  to 
way  this  is  to  be 
education    backed 
While  every  teacher, 
educational  level  of 


_  me  that  the  only 
aihieved  is  through 

I  p    with    example. 

]  lo  matter  what  the 
he  pupils,  tries  to 


create  an  environment  of  fairness  in 
which  the  rights  of  a  1  pupUs  are  recog- 
nized, perhaps  a  sp<clal  course  should 
be  designed  dealing  a  jeciflcally  with  the 


concepts  of  himian 
rights  that  inhere  in 
that  special  dignity, 
somewhat    abstract 


dignity  and  the 
all  men  because  of 
IVhlle  dealing  with 
concepts,    such    a 


course  should  person  ilize  the  course  by 
bringing  into  discusi  Ion  specific  oppor- 
timities  f or  respectlni  and  furthering  the 
rights  of  those  with  iwhom  the  students 
come  in  contact. 

Mr.  President,  ttaK  s  and  again,  we  are 
told  that  we  are  gluing  our  children  a 
legtu^y  of  hate  and  lisassociation;  per- 
haps this  type  of  coi  rse  would  help  give 
them  trust  and  confl(  ence. 

The  battle  always  comes  down  to  the 
Individual  soldier  anjd  his  dedication  to 
his  cause. 


As  Eleanor  Roo8ev<  It  said: 


Where,  after  all,  do 
begin?  In  small  pUc4B 
close  and  so  small  tha  > 
on  any  map  of  the  worl  1 


OFFICE   OF   THE 
SENTATTVE    POll 
TIATIONS 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr 
hearings  of  the 
tee  on  the  budget 


xi^versal  human  rights 
,  close  to  home— «o 
they  cannot  be  seen 


I  agree  with  this  ruling  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  from  the 
Office  of  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations  and  the  reply  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OmcK  or  THB  Special  rkpkmknt- 
ATTVS  Foa  Tradk  Nkootiations, 
ExECtrnv*  OfTici  of  th«  Piiasi- 

DBJVT, 

Washington,  June  17,  198t. 
Mr.  Prank  M.  Wozencratt. 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel,  Department  of  Justice,  Wasti- 
ington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Ma.  WozENcaAFT:  At  our  hearing  be- 
fore the  Senate  appropriations  subcommit- 
tee, we  were  asked  to  obtain  the  views  of  the 
Justice  Department  as  to  whether  or  not  our 
agency  U  a  temporary  one.*  In  this  connec- 
tion. I  am  setting  out  below  our  own  views 
on  this  question,  for  your  consideration. 

The  question,  it  seems  to  me.  may  be  bro- 
ken down  into  the  following  subsidiary  ques- 
tions: .  .. 

1  Did  Congress  Intend  the  position  of  the 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  NegotU- 
tlons  to  be  temporary? 

2  Did  Congress  Intend  that  the  Spectol 
Representative  be  assisted  by  a  temporary 

staff? 

3.  Is  the  Office  of  the  Special  Representa- 
tive a  temporary  agency? 

We  think  that  each  of  these  questions 
should  be  answered  in  the  negaUve  for  the 
reasons  given  below: 

OuesMon  1.  Sections  241  and  242  of  the 
Tnide  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  19  U.8.C.  1871- 
1872.  confer  upon  the  Special  Representa- 
tive two  continuing  functions,  whose  dura- 
tion does  not  appear  to  be  limited.  Although 
his  funoUon  as  chief  negorUator  for  the 
United  States  in  negotutlons  under  the  Act 
expired  on  June  30.  1967  (section  201,  19 
use  1821).  his  function  to  conduct  "such 
other  negotiations  as  in  the  President's  Judg- 
ment require  that  the  Special  RepresenUUve 
be  the  chief  representative  of  the  United 
states"  (section  241(a))  Is  a  continuing 
one.  Second,  he  Is  chairman  of  the  Cabinet- 


level  interagency  committee  whose  re^wn- 
slbUltles  include  advising  the  President  on 
basic  poUcy  concerning  the  trade  agreemento 
program  (section  242(b)(1)).  ThU  •Ay\aarf 
function  U  also  a  continuing  one.  It  con- 
cems  not  only  negotUtlon  of  trade  *g»»^ 
ments  but  also  participation  by  the  United 
States  In  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  Accordingly,  in  at  least  two  Im- 
portant respects,  the  position  of  Special  Re- 
presentative U  by  the  terms  of  the  Act  not 
a  temporary  one.  And  while  the  grant  of  ne- 
gotlatlng  authority  in  section  201  was  tem- 
porary, the  Trade  Expansion  Act  itself  U  a 
permanent  statute.  ,    «d 

Question  2.  The    House    version    of   HJl. 
11970 which  was  enacted  as  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962— provided  that  the  Spe- 
cial Representative  would  be  the  chief  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  for  "each 
negotiation"    under    the    Act    and    for   such 
Other  negotutlons  as  the  President  might 
determine.  The  Senate  version,  however,  pro- 
vided that  the  Special  Representative  would 
be   the   chief   representative   of   the   United 
States  for  each  "general  mulUlateral  nego- 
tiation"  under   the   Act.   It  also   made   him 
chairman    of    the    Interagency    committee 
charged   with   the   duty   of    making   recom- 
mendations to  the  President  on  basic  poUcy 
Issues  arising  In   the  administration  of  the 
trade  agreements  program.  In  conference,  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  agreed  that  the 
Special  RepresenUtlve  would  have  the  nego- 
tlaUng  authority  contemplated  In  the  House 
bill,  and  the  trade  committee  chairmanship 
provided  by  the  Senate  bill. 

When  the  conferees  decided  upon  the  scope 
and  nature  of  the  position  of  the  Special 
Representative.  It  was  first  realized  that  he 
would  need  a  stoff  to  assist  him.  However, 
under  the  rules  of  conference,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  write  thU  Into  the  bill.  To  meet  this 
problem,  it  was  stated  by  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  H.  Rept.  No.  2518.  87th 
Cong..  2d  Sess.,  p.  7  ( 1962) : 

"The  Special  RepresenUtlve  has  authority 
to  employ  a  staff  to  assist  him  in  carrying 
out  his  various  responslblUtles  under  the 
bill.  In  addition,  he  may  from  time  to  time 
draw  upon  the  personnel  and  resoxirces  of 
other  agencies  for  liis  needs  In  this  regard." 
It  seems  to  me  proper  to  conclude  from 
the  foregoing  that  the  staff  was  to  be  an  on- 
going one.  ,  „ 

Question  3.  The  Office  of  the  Spectal  Rep- 
resenUUve was  esUbllshed  by  Executive  Or- 
der No.  11106  of  April  18.  1963  (28  Fed.  Reg. 
3911),  amending  Executive  Order  No.  11075 
of  January  16.  1963  (28  Fed.  Reg.  473).  as 
an  agency  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  There  Is  nothing  In  these  Orders 
which  in  any  way  suggesto  a  time  limit  on 
the  duration  of  the  Office.  Indeed,  the  fact 
that  the  later  Order  elaborates  the  respon- 
slblllUes  of  the  Special  RepresenUtlve,  so  as 
to  Include  the  function  of  advUlng  the  Presi- 
dent on  non-tariff  barriers  and  international 
commodity  arrangemenU  (48  CFR  1.3(b)). 
serves  to  highlight  the  continuing  nature  of 
the  Office. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  B.  Rxhm, 
General  Counsel. 


SPECIAL  REPRE- 
TRADE  NEOO- 


_  _  I  Tesident.  during  the 

Appi  opriations  Commit- 

if  the  Office  of  the 


•  This  year's  report  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  characterizes  our 
acencv  as  "temporary".  H.  Rept.  No.  1488, 
90th  Cong..  2d  sess..  p.  24  (1968).  To  our 
knowledge,  however,  this  la  the  first  time 
our  agency  has  been  so  described  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress. 


DxPAaTWMT  or  Justice. 
Washington,  June  28, 1968. 
Mr.  John  B.  Rxhm. 

General  Counsel,  Office  of  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations,  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  Washirigton, 
DC. 
DxAE   M«.  Rbhm:    This  is   In   response   to 
your  letter  expressing  the  opinion  that  your 
agency  Is  not  a  temporary  one.  and  soliciting 
our  views  on  this  iasue. 

The  basis  for  arguing  that  the  agency  is 
temporary,  we  take  It,  Is  section  201  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  19  VS.C.  1821. 
That  section  provides  for  the  expiration,  be- 
fore July  1,  1967.  of  certain  negotiating  au- 
thority, concerning  which  the  Special  Rep- 


resentative was  to  act  as  chief  repreeentattve 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Your  letter  polnU  out.  however,  that  the 
duties  which  expU*d  last  year  constituted 
oS^ne  of  the  RepreaenUtive's  thrw  func- 
tioM  under  section  241  of  the  Act.  19  U.8.C. 
1871  Tou  sUte  that  the  other  two  func- 
tiW-namely.  chief  represenUtive  In  other 
assigned  negotiations  and  chairman  of  the 
orealdentlal  advisory  committee  on  trade-- 
^tSte  significant  reaponslbilitles  which 
MTongolng  in  nature,  and  not  limited  in 
tSie  Your  letter  points  out  further  that  the 
iwdsUtive  history  of  the  Act  supporto  the 
auttortty  for  the  employment  of  a  regular 
ItaSn  Rept  No.  2618.  87th  Cong..  2d  Sess.. 
D  7  (1962) .  Finally,  you  sUte  that  the  execu- 
tive orders  concerning  the  Office  of  th«  Spe- 
cial RepresenUtive  do  not  provide  for  Ite 
i^i^on  or  termination  EO.  11076.  28  F^^ 
RM  473  (1963).  amended  by  E.O.  11106.  ^a 
Fed.'  Reg.  3911   (1963). 

After  reviewing  the  matters  you  have 
brought  to  our  attention,  we  see  no 'f*?^ 
to  disasree  with  your  conclusions  thattne 
special  RepresenUtive,  his  sUff.  and  his  Office 
WM»  not  given  a  temporary  character  by  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  or  the  Executive  Orders, 

and  that  therefore  the  ^^^°^^y  ^Z,^''^ 
continued  existence  Is  not  now  limited  as  to 
duration. 

Sincerely, 

FaANK   M.   WOZBNCEArT, 

Assistant  Attorney  General.  Office  of 
Legal  Counsel. 


ADDITIONAL  SUPPORT  FOR  MXJTUAL 
^5d   LEGISLATION   REGARDING 
PRICE  FIXINO 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  of  September  3,  i9oB, 
published  an  editorial  entiUed  "A  Boon 
to  Mutual  Pundholders,"  relating  to  the 
mutual  fund  legislation  which  was  ap- 
proved earUer  this  year  by  the  Senate. 
The  editorial  concludes  that  the  pub- 
lic Interest  would  be  weU  served  by 
prompt  action  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  this  legislation. 

What  particularly  interested  me  was 
the  editorial  caU  for  further  action  on 
the  question  of  mutual  fund  sales  com- 
missions. Senators  who  foUowed  our  de- 
bate earUer  this  summer  will  rec^  that 
the  mutual  fund  industry  is  prohibited 
from  sales  load  competition  by  section 
22(d)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940.  Under  this  provision,  sales  loads, 
over  the  years,  have  risen  higher  and 
higher  for  smaU  purchasers. 

The  Senate,  recognizing  *he  adverse 
impact  on  the  pubUc.  has  given  its  ap- 
proval for  regulation  of  sales  loads  by 
an  industry  group  operating  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  However,  the  New 
York  Times  beUeves  that  we  might  weU 
have  gone  further  and  actually  opened 
up  this  aspect  of  the  mutual  fund  busi- 
ness to  competition,  so  that  the  forces 
of  a  free  market  could  determine  the 
proper  level  of  sales  loads. 

I  feel  that  this  comment  from  such  a 
responsible  voice  of  the  financial  capital 
of  the  Nation  should  be  read  with  care. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Boon  to  Mutuai-  PoNDHOLDEaa 
The  Administration's  blU   to  protect  In- 
vestors in  mutual  funds,  already  passed  by 
the  Senate.  U  not  by  any  means  a  perfect 


instrument  But  it  doea  begin  to  attack  two 
pervasive  abuses— excessive  "front  end  loads 
and   investment  advisory  fees— and  should 
not  be  permitted  to  languish  and  die  in  the 
House  Commerce  Committee. 

Unfortunately,  the  wrong  approach  was 
Uken  to  the  Issue  of  mutual  fund  commis- 
sion fees,  which  now  typically  exceed  9  per 
cent  We  think  that  Instead  of  proposing  a 
celling  on  commissions,  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  should  from  the  out- 
set have  urged  the  repeal  of  tha  prlce-flxlng 
provisions  of  the  present  laws,  the  prohibi- 
tion against  price  cutting  in  the  sale  of 
mutual  funds.  By  opening  the  industry  up  to 
the  force  of  price  competition,  the  need  for 
regulating  commissions  would  in  all  llkell- 
h«)d  have  vanished.  What  emerged  instead 
was  a  compromise  in  which  an  Industry  orga- 
nization would  be  instructed  to  esUbUsh 
"reasonable"  commissions. 

But  other  provisions  of  the  bill  offer  hope 
of  genuine  protection  to  mutual  fund  in- 
vestors. Front  end   loading— the   bunching 
up   of    sales   charges   at   the   beginning   of 
monthly  mutual  fvmd  plans  which  are  for- 
feited  if    the    buyer   drops   out— would    be 
lightened.    And    the   SJiC.    would   be   em- 
powered   to    regulate    Investment    advisory 
service  fees  and  end  abuses  where  the  ad- 
visers and  the  fund  promoters  are  Identical. 
When  Congress  resumes  tomorrow.  Chair- 
man Harley   O.   Staggers   of   the   Commerce 
Committee  can  make  a  contribution  to  the 
public  interest  by  pressing  to  push  the  In- 
vestment Company  Amendments  Act  on  to 
the  floor  of  the  House,  where  it  probably  can 
be  passed  with  Uttie  difficulty. 


POLITICAL  AGONY  OF  YOUTH  OF 
TODAY 
Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Charles 
Bartiett.  distinguished  columnist  and 
Pulitzer  prize  winner,  has  written  a  per- 
ceptive column  on  the  poUtical  agony  of 
the  youth  of  today  and  on  its  chaUenge  to 
Vice  President  Humphrey. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, entlUed  "Young  Dissenters  Face  a 
Choice."  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

YODNO  DISSBNTEBS  FACE  A  CHOICE 

(By  Charles  Bartiett) 

He  w«s  plainly  a  disconsolate,  shaken 
young  man.  It  Is  a  jolting  experience  to  lose 
at  a  convention,  and  when  defeat  comes  in 
the  fiiBt  flush  of  poUtical  commitment,  it  is 

especiaUy  tough.  ^    ^  ^    «.ki.>h 

He  was  one  of  the  young  who  had  enabled 
Eugene  McCarthy  to  reach  Chicago  and 
whose  attitude  wlU  bear  on  whether  Hubert 
Humphrey  reaches  the  White  House.  A  leader 
in  hta  class  at  Harvard  with  an  inherited 
taste  for  politics,  he  is  one  of  the  young  who 
stands  at  difficult  crossroads. 

"It's  going  to  he  hard  to  support  Hum- 
phrey," he  groans.  His  reasoning  Is  compli- 
cated part  emotion  from  the  long  striiggle 
and  part  suspicion  that  Humphrey  is  only  an 
amiable  camouHage  for  Lyndon  Johnson  s 
policies.  He  doean't  dislike  the  vice  president, 
but  he  doesn't  find  in  him  what  he  seeks 
most  urgentiy.  a  promise  of  "major  surgery 
in  American  poUtical  life. 

What  are  the  cancers  which  call  for  tnis 
surgery?  They  are  first  the  war  and  then  the 
domesUo  blemishes  "the  racism,  the  apathy, 
the  loss  of  idealism,  the  TV  dinners.  The 
convention  was  a  gaUUig  experience  because 
it  seemed  to  ratify  all  that  Is  wrong. 

Etoes  Richard  NUon  offer  the  promise  of 
this  surgery?  He  has  been  so  busy  in  hU  as- 
sault on  the  Democratic  establUhment  that 
he  has  had  little  time  to  ponder  what  a  Re- 


publican administration  will  bring.  But  he 
speculates  that  this  may  be  a  time  when  it 
Is  better  to  create  a  mess  and  start  fresh,  to 
let  the  Democratic  party  go  down  the  drain 
so  that  It  can  be  reborn  in  a  new  spirit. 

The  young  man  finds  hlms«tlf  in  a  poUtical 
vacuum.  He  can  simply  ignore  the  campaign 
or  he  can  Join  the  "movement"  of  revolu- 
tionaries, the  strange  new  breed  of  students 
who  talk  excitedly  of  spectacular  blows 
against  the  society.  He  sees  these  radicals 
for  the  nlhilUts  they  are  and  they  do  not 
attract  him.  To  Join  the  movement  is  to 
"drop  out."  a  course  which  holds  lltOe  prom- 
ise for  one  who  wanU  to  make  his  ideallam 
count. 

The  drop-outs  pose  no  practical  challenge 
for  Humphrey.  They  are  agluted  ciphers, 
simple  kids,  brilUant  exhibltionlste,  rebels 
with  whatever  causes  lay  at  hand.  They  are 
grist  for  the  sociologists'  miU,  but  they  offer 
nothing  to  a  candidate  because  their  politi- 
cal action  Is  a  process  of  spitting  in  the  pub- 
lic's eye. 

But  thoughtful  young  dissenters  Uke  the 
Harvard  boy  will  be  a  test  of  Humphrey  be- 
cause they  are  within  his  reach  and  he  has 
an  obligation  as  weU  as  a  need  to  reclaim 
theU'  sympathies.  McCarthy  has  stimulated 
these  young  and  now  Humphrey  has  a  chance 
to  bring  them  Into  the  system. 

The  new  generation  poses  a  chaUenge  to 
the  two-party  system  because  the  young  are 
not  attracted  by  Ite  labels.  Dismayed  18 
months  ago  by  surveys  showing  that  only 
35  percent  of  college  studente  call  themselves 
Democrate.  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee launched  a  campaign  for  campus  sup- 
port. It  has  produced  Uttle  response. 

Both  parties  have  made  a  special  reach 
for    young   sympathies   in    their   platforms. 
Both  endorsed  the  vote  for  IS-year-olds  along 
vrith  reform  of  the  draft.  Both  Invited  the 
young  to  participate  In  shaping  America  and 
the  Democrats  went  further  in  proposing  a 
commission  to  make  youth's  influence  felt. 
But  the  problem   Is   more  In  the  young 
themselves  than  in  the  parties.  They  have  to 
wrestle  with  their  own  impatience  as  weU 
as  with  their  diffidence.  They  have  conjured 
up  symbols  like  "Teddy  Is  good — Hubert  Is 
bad"  and,  until  they  blend  some  grays  Into 
their  black  and  white  view  of  poUtical  life, 
they  wlU  find  it  hard  to  Join  the  dialogue. 
They  learned  with  McCarthy  that  they  can 
have  an  impact  and  they  are  going  to  have 
to  work  out  the  next  step  for  themselves.  It  Is 
ImporUnt  that   they  decide   to  apply   their 
reform  Instincte  to  the  two-party  system  in- 
stead of  ignoring  it. 


HEART      OF      LONGMONT      DOWN- 
TOWN  DEVELOPMENT   PROJECT 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  dis-  * 
tinguished  Senator  frwn  Colorado  I  Mr. 
DoBDNicK]  wished  to  present  a  state- 
ment today  but  is  unable  to  be  present. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  state- 
ment and  an  article  entitled  "Longmont 
Flexes  Its  Muscles,"  written  by  Helen 
Rothfus,  and  published  in  Colorado 
Municipalities  magazine  for  August  1968, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the,RECORD, 
as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  Domdjick 

Mr.  DoMiNicKL.  Mr.  President.  aU  of  us 
are  weU  ajfare  of  the  urban  crisis  and  the 
critical  difficulties  facing  the  inner  core  of 
our  great  urban  centers.  However,  the  pres- 
sures of  the  population  explosion,  deteriorat- 
ing downtowns  and  inadequate  faclUtles  are 
not  limited  to  only  the  large  metropolitan 
areas. 

We  in  the  West  have  always  taken  great 
pride  in  our  Independent,  do-it-ourselves  at- 
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businesses  are  easily 
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^uatlon  of  real  prop- 
district  was  11.646,- 


360  and  the  value  of  inventories  was  approxi- 
mately 61  million.  Signatures  on  the  petiUons 
represented  68%  of  the  total  assessed  value 

of  real  property.  » ..^  ^     ^ 

In  September  of  1966  the  6400.000  bond 
Issue  election  was  held.  With  approximately 
80%  of  the  eligible  voters  casting  baUots,  the 
issue  was  passed  by  a  5  to  1  margin.  This 
meant  that  the  real  property  owners  in  the 
district  had  voted  to  Ux  themselves  an  ad- 
ditional 10  mUls  for  the  -next  20  years.  The 
successful  bond  election  re-emphaslzed  the 
desire  of  Longmont  citizens  to  finance  any 
Improvements  themselves,  without  aid  from 
the  federal  government. 

Once  the  improvement  district  had  been 
created,  the  Heart  of  Longmont  committee 
became  an  advisory  committee.  According  to 
Colorado  SUtutes,  the  city  councU  became 
the  governing  board  of  the  district,  and  it  re- 
lied on  the  advisory  committee  as  an  inter- 
mediary between  the  governing  board  and  the 
real  property  owners. 

As  had  been  determined  earlier,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  acquire  13  pieces  of  property  for  use 
as  a  parking  lot  or  piedestrlan  mall.  With  the 
help  of  eight  members  of  the  Longmont 
Board  of  Realtors  who  volunteered  their  serv- 
ices, options  were  acquired  on  all  the  prop- 
erty. No  condemnation  proceedings  were 
necessary. 

Following  these  negotiations,  Keith  Ames, 
a  local  man,  was  selected  as  the  architect  and 
supervUor  of  the  building  program.  He  took 
a  contemporary  approach  to  the  project  and 
used  old  materials  in  a  new  way.  Since  90% 
of  the  buildings  in  the  district  were  con- 
structed of  red  brick  Ames  used  the  red  brick 
for  beams  and  columns  which  formed  the 
pedestrian  parks. 

The  malls  were  constructed  in  mldblock. 
They  serve  as  a  passageway  from  the  parking 
lots  to  the  Main  Street  and  also  serve  to 
break  up  the  long  blocks  that  previously 
characterized  downtown  Ijongmont.  Planters 
were  constructed  at  the  Main  Street  end  of 
the  malls  and  provide  beauty  and  identify 
for  the  city  as  well  as  serving  to  discourage 
Jaywalking. 

Another  advantage  of  the  downtown  de- 
velopment project  is  that  the  five  pedestrian 
paries  make  it  possible  for  neighboring  stores 
to  have  three  entrances.  Although  only  two 
stores  to  date  have  elected  to  take  advantage 
of  a  third  entrance  for  customers,  more  busi- 
nessmen are  contemplating  the  move.  One  of 
the  major  benefits  of  the  project,  however, 
is  that  property  values  within  the  heart  of 
Longmont  have  increased. 

No  project,  though.  Is  without  Its  minor 
setbacks  and  the  Longmont  plan  was  no  ex- 
ception. In  early  1968  project  leaders  realized 
an  additional  $4,883  was  needed  to  complete 
the  work.  But.  Just  as  cooperation  and  com- 
munity spirit  had  characterized  the  opera- 
tion from  the  beginning,  so  now.  an  addi- 
tional one  mill  levy  on  the  property  in  the 
district  for  a  period  of  two  years  was  ap- 
proved to  finalize  the  project. 

What  is  also  notable  about  the  Heart  of 
Longmont  project  is  that  the  qualified  voters 
approved  the  measure  demanding  an  Increase 
in  taxes  even  though  the  citizens  recently 
had  approved  two  other  major  money  Issues. 
A  $.01  city  sales  tax  and  a  $4.8  million  bond 
issue  to  build  a  dam  had  been  approved  by 
substntlal  majorities  also  In  1966. 

But.  now  that  the  Longmont  project  has 
been  completed,  the  buslnesmen  stlU  realize 
they  cannot  sit  back  and  let  business  run 
Itself.  Chamber  Manager  Cliff  Johnson,  per- 
haps, best  sums  up  the  prevailing  attitude. 
"The  physical  aspects  of  the  Heart  of  Long- 
mont are  not  the  complete  answer  to  our 
community's  needs."  Johnson  said.  "Like  any 
living  heart.  It  will  need  coursing  life-giving 
blood,  which  In  this  case  is  good  merchandis- 
ing practices,  Inventories  which  fulfill  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  customers  In  our 
retaU  area.  Increasing  advertising,  redec- 
orated and  rearranged  store  interiors,  new 
store  fronts  and  signs  that  are  In  good  taste, 


and  an  increasing  awareness  of  a  proper  re- 
tall  market,  if  it  is  to  survive." 

The  reUUers  are  well  aware  of  the  need 
for  continued  development.  Many  store  own- 
ers already  are  constructing  new  store  fronts 
and  erecting  modem  signs.  A  group  of  ap- 
proximately 80  retail  businessmen  has  been 
organized  to  see  that  progress  continues.  As 
Chuck  Oelse,  co-chairman  of  the  newly-or- 
ganized reuilers  association,  said.  "This  is 
Just  the  beginning." 


ACHIEVEMENTS     OP     VIETNAMESE 

PEOPLE— ADDRESS     BY     DONALD 

MacDONALD 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  in  a  speech 
before  the  Saigon  Lion's  Club  last  month, 
Mr.  Donald  MacDonald,  Director  of  the 
U.S.  AID  mission  to  Vietnam,  discussed 
the  achievements  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  over  the  past  few  years.  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  stressed  the  fact  that,  in  strik- 
Ing  contrast  to  the  too  often  discourag- 
ing picture  that  is  painted  of  events  in 
Vietnam,  the  South  Vietnamese  have 
been  building  at  the  same  time  they  are 
fighting.  And  he  continued: 

I  take  considerable  pride  that  AID  Involve- 
ment has  frequently  been  a  significant  and 
sometimes  an  essential  element  in  these 
achievements.  But  I  would  stress  that  what 
I  have  cataloged  here  this  afternoon  are 
primarily  Vietnamese  successes,  in  which  we 
have  played  a  supporting  role. 

To  share  this  record  of  progress  with 
the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  MacDonald's  speech  of  August  12, 
1968,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«cord, 
as  follows : 
A  Spzxch  DxLiviaua)  to  Saioon  Lion's  Ci.u8 

BT  DoNAU)  O.  MacDonald,  Ministkb-Di- 

RZCToa.  U.S.  AID  mission.  Vietnam.  Au- 

ousT  12.  1968 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  Join  with  this 
group  as  I  have  done  from  time  to  time  dur- 
ing my  two  years  In  Vietnam.  As  I  have  said 
here  before,  I  always  feel  very  much  at  home 
and  among  friends  on  these  occasions  because 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  charter  of  the 
Lion's  Club  are  so  familiar  to  me:  The 
brotherhood  of  man.  service  to  humanity, 
and  community  development. 

These  are  some  of  the  principles  which 
guide  U.S.  programs  of  economic  and  social 
cooperation  all  over  the  world. 

I  have  a  second  reason,  however,  for  being 
specially  pleased  to  be  here  at  this  time.  Just 
last  month  the  President  of  Vietnam  met 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States  In 
Honolulu  for  the  second  historic  conference 
at  that  place.  Naturally,  in  anticipation  of 
that  conference  I  had  occasion,  as  did  many 
of  my  American  and  Vietnamese  colleagues, 
to  take  stock  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  course  of  the  two  and  one  half  years 
between  those  conferences. 

In  the  1966  Declaration  of  Honolulu. 
President  Johnson  said,  "we  will  help  (the 
Vietnamese  people)  build  even  while  they 
fight  ...  to  stabilize  the  economy,  to  In- 
crease the  production  of  food,  to  spread  the 
light  of  education,  to  stamp  out  disease." 

I  want  to  speak  to  you  this  afternoon  about 
the  extent  to  which  these  objectives  have 
been  achieved  and  to  suggest  that  the  gains 
have  been  made  are — to  any  historical  per- 
spective— not  only  heartening,  but  to  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  too  often  dUcouragtog 
picture  that  Is  painted  of  events  here. 

In  January  1966,  the  pace  of  war  was 
qiUckentog.  Since  that  time  the  rate  of  social 
and  economic  progress  has  necessarily  been 
far  slower  than  could  have  been  achieved  If 
there  had  been  peace,  and,  of  course,  the 


inevitable  human  cost  of  war— the  homelen 
refugee,  the  wounded  civilian — has  been 
heavy.  Yet.  other  human  costs  have  been 
largely  avoided.  Famine  and  epidemic  disease, 
the  traditional  handmaidens  of  war.  are  no- 
where present  in  Vietnam.  Despite  the  re- 
straint of  aUied  mUitary  forces  and  because 
of  deUberate  enemy  tactics,  civilian  casual- 
ties stll  occur  In  large  numbers.  Yet,  the 
nation's  capacity  to  provide  medical  care  Is 
impressive   In    amount    and    Improvtog   to 

quality.  ^        ^    , 

On  the  more  positive  side,  significant  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  progress  has  been 
achieved  and  notable  economic  gains  se- 
cured With  aU  Its  force,  the  war  has  faUed 
to  halt  economic  and— to  a  frequentiy  un- 
noticed extent— social  progress.  The  work  of 
U.8.  AJJD.  has  been  to  help  Vietnam  achieve 
that  progress. 

Let  me  speak  briefiy  about  the  economy 
Itself  The  direct  burden  of  the  war  on  the 
economy  Is  aU  too  visible.  What  Is  less  evi- 
dent Is  the  indirect  burden:  the  enormous 
demands  placed  on  the  Vietnamese  economy 
by  mlUtary  and  security  reqiOrements.  Over 
750  000  Vietnamese  are  today  servtog  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  Vietnam  and  there  are  an 
additional  150,000  in  the  police  and  para- 
military forces.  The  government  of  Vietnam 
this  year  will  spend  about  70  bilUon  plasters 
to  support  these  forces. 

On  top  of  thU.  U.S.  and  free  world  forces 
m  Vietnam  are  spending  approximately  an- 
other 40  MlUon  plasters  to  carry  out  their 
efforta    here.    Together,    these    expenditures 
consume    more    than    one-quarter    of    the 
nation's    gross    national    output.    In    other 
words,     between     one-quarter     and      one- 
third  of  all  of  Vietnam's  resources  are  de- 
voted to  the  war  effort.  However  productive 
these  resources  are  in  mUltary  terms— and 
they   are   Increastogly   productive — ^they   are 
lost  to  productive  economic  use.  This  U  a 
massive  loss  for  a  nation  at  this  stage  of 
development.  Yet  such  relatively  good  use 
has  been  made  in  the  past  two  and  one-half 
years  of  remaining  resources,   that  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  production  have  not  col- 
lapsed. Except  for  the  production  of  rice, 
agricultural  production  has  more  than  held 
Its  own.  And  there  Is  now  great  promise  for 
a  sweeping  improvement  in  rice  production. 
Industrial  output  has  risen  by  15  per  cent. 
Health  care  for  most  Vietnamese  has  Im- 
proved; the  numbers  of  children  being  edu- 
cated   have    dramatically     increased.    And 
many   other   technical   advances   have   l>een 
achieved — the  nation  is  now  equipped  with 
modern    physical    facilities   in   its   seaports, 
airports  and  roads;  In  Its  telecommunications 
capability:   to  Its  ever  growing  numbers  of 
highly  skilled  personnel  in  all  walks  of  to- 
dustrlal  and  economic  life.  One  could  name 
many   more.   The  economy  of  Vietnam   has 
proved  more  durable  and  resilient  than  most 
economists  dared  hope  In  early  1966.  It  was 
feared   then— and  with   every  reason— that 
there  could  be  runaway  inflation  and,  pos- 
sibly, economic  oollapae.  Instead,  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  measure  of  economic  sta- 
bility. 

You  will  recall  that  the  major  antl-lnfla- 
tlon  program  of  mld-1966  had  several  fea- 
tures. It  included  a  rapid  Increase  of  im- 
ported goods  supplied  to  the  economy 
through  commercial  channels;  a  moderate 
Increase  In  taxes;  controls  on  American 
plaster  spending;  and.  effectively,  a  100  per- 
cent devaluation  of  the  plaster.  In  combina- 
tion, these  measxires  were  successful  to 
checking  the  headlong  monetary  expansion 
then  developtog.  The  consumer  price  level 
rose  62  per  cent  In  1966.  It  was  held  to  a 
further  31  per  cent  tocrease  In  1967.  In  the 
first  six  months  of  1968 — despite  the  Impact 
or  the  enemy's  Tet  and  May  offensives — 
prices  rose  again  only  14  per  cent.  (I  must 
add.  parenthetically,  that  prices  have  shown 
a  sharp  upward  trend  In  July  and  that  the 
price  outlook  for  the  rest  of  the  year  U  still 
unclear.) 


Imports,  financed  directly  and  IndlrecUy 
by  U.S.  funds  have  played  a  major  role  to 
the  relative  success  of  anti-infiatton  efforts 
here.  Rice  has  l>een  Imported  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  a  wide  variety  of  consumer  goods 
has  been  made  available  to  substantial  vol- 
lune.  These  imports  have  pwmitted  an  in- 
crease In  consumption  as  well  as  providing 
the  means  for  increastog  investment  and 
production.  These  Imports  would  not  have 
helped  If  the  serious  bottleneck  of  ships' 
cargo  unloading  to  the  port  of  Saigon  had 
not  been  broken  to  early  1967.  For  example, 
in  December  1966,  there  had  been  350,000 
tons  (metric)  of  cargo  on  ships  in  the  har- 
bor. By  June  1967  this  backlog  was  down  to 
50,000  tons,  a  normal  level  lor  any  major 
port,  and  this  highly  efficient  record  has  been 
maintained  and  at  times  even  improved  upon. 
It  is  often  said  that  the  dependence  of 
the  Vietnamese  economy  en  imports  is  an 
Indication  of  the  artificial  nature  of  eco- 
nomic progress  in  Vietnam.  To  some  extent, 
this  Is  true— but  to  a  large  and  unappreciated 
degree,  imports  serve  simply  to  replace  re- 
sources claimed  by  the  war. 

Vietnam  remains  a  relatively  poor  covm- 
try — Imports  have  helped  prevent  it  tiecom- 
Ing  poorer.  Moreover,  Imports  are  not  ris- 
ing— quite  the  contrary:  in  1966  there  were 
$660  mUllon  of  Import  licenses  issued,  to  1967 
only  $531  million,  and  in  the  first  half  of  1968 
only  $219  million.  SlmUtu'ly,  rice  imports  rose 
from  none  in  1964,  and  130  thousand  tons  In 
1965.  to  434  thousand  tons  in  1966  and  a  peak 
of  750  thousand  tons  to  1967.  This  year  they 
may  actually  decline,  and  next  year  they  are 
expected  to  be  slgnlficantiy  less. 

In  the  face  of  intensified  military  action, 
the  Vietnamese  economy  has  supported  an 
tocreasingly  heavy  military  effort  and  a  more 
or  less  constant  standard  of  living  without 
ristog  levels  of  Imports.  This  is  very  signif- 
icant. I  believe,  and  holds  much  promise  for 
the  future. 

Indeed.  1967  was  a  remarkable  year  for  the 
Vietnamese  economy.  Not  only  did  the  urban 
and  Industrial  sectors  continue  to  progress, 
but  the  signs  of  emerging,  economic  trans- 
formation In  the  countryside  were  unmistak- 
able. High  prices  for  agricultural  products, 
the  other  side  of  inflation  I  might  potot  out, 
led  not  only  to  higher  rural  Incomes,  but  to 
increased  demand  for  fertilizer  and  pesticides 
and  motor  pumps  and  agricultural  ma- 
chtoery  needed  to  raise  rural  productivity 
and  lay  the  base  for  genutoe  agricultural  de- 
velopment. And  we  saw,  as  an  Important  part 
of  this  process.  In  1967,  the  development  of 
a  rural  distribution  network,  linking  fanners 
everywhere — but  particularly  In  the  Delta — 
with  the  resources  and  commercial  energy  of 
the  towns  and  cities. 

The  general  Improvement  of  the  economic 
situation  during  1967  was  dealt  a  severe  blow 
by  the  Tet  attacks  lasting  through  February 
of  this  year.  Recovery  has  been  slow  and  It, 
In  turn,  suffered  further  damage  In  the  May 
offensive  against  Saigon.  The  price  increase 
between  last  December  24  and  this  July  22 
has  been  21  per  cent.  The  economy  Is  still 
sluggish  and  businessmen  have  been  hesitant 
to  tovest  new  capital.  But  the  Government 
has  taken  constructive  action  to  assist  re- 
covery. A  war  risk  insurance  law  haa  been 
enacted  and  a  VN  $1  billion  industrial  re- 
covery loan  fund  has  been  established,  sup- 
plemented by  a  U.8A.IJ3.  grant  of  $10  million 
to  finance  the  replacement  of  machtoery  de- 
stroyed m  the  enemy's  attacks.  Moet  domes- 
tic. Indirect  tax  rates  have  risen  substan- 
tially. Finally,  new  mobilization  efforts  pose 
added  problems — but  to  date,  they  have  been 
largely  absorbed — at  a  coet,  but  not  at  the 
cose  of  economic  crlais. 

In  general,  the  Vletnameee  economy  is 
in  satisfactory  condition.  Bustoess  could  be 
better,  incomes  could  be  higher,  prices  could 
be  lower.  Is  there  a  country  anywhere  about 
which  this  could  not  be  said?  In  any  caae 
there  Is  no  economic  crisis  to  Vietnam  today. 
Apart  from  refugees,  there  Is  no  unemploy- 


ment, and  no  apparent  dire  poverty.  It  can 
be  said  that  even  with  the  problems  of  the 
last  few  months,  the  country's  economic  sit- 
uation Is  considerably  better  than  it  was  two 
and  a  half  years  ago. 

Inflation  is,  of  course,  still  a  threat — a 
constant  threat,  that  must — I  repeat  must — 
be  taken  seriously.  Yet  I  cannot  but  con- 
clude that  the  prospects  for  succeeding  in 
the  fight  against  inflation  in  early  1966  were 
much  less  promising  than  those  for  contin- 
uing that  success  to  the  time  ahead.  The 
events  of  the  last  two  and  one-half  years 
here  are  in  striktog  contrast  to  the  rampant 
Inflation  which  took  place  over  a  comparable 
period  of  time  in  Korea,  for  example,  when 
inflationary  increases  were  measured  in  the 
thousands  of  per  cent;  when  there  were  no 
compensating  improvements  in  the  income 
of  ordinary  people:  when  the  nation's  In- 
dustrial faciUtles  were  virtually  destroyed 
Instead  of  expanded;  and  when  human  star- 
vation was  not  uncommon. 

I  would  like  to  talk  next  for  a  few  minutes 
at>out  the  production  of  food. 

With  the  increase  In  the  tempo  of  the  war 
in  1965  and  early  1966.  there  was  a  quick, 
sharp  and  dangerous  decltoe  In  Vietnam's 
production  of  primary  food  staples — of  rice 
and  proteins.  In  1967.  not  only  was  this 
halted  but  the  groundwork  was  laid  for  a 
dramatic  production  increase  beginning  with 
this  year's  rice  harvest.  Crop  yields  have  been 
increased  by  wider  use  of  fertilizer,  by  fer- 
tilizer-responsive crop  varieties,  by  pesti- 
cides, by  irrigation,  and  by  improved  meth- 
ods of  cultivation.  Incentive  prices  and  edu- 
cational agricultural  extension  programs 
have  stimulated  farmers  to  modernize  their 
methods  and  to  invest  their  money  in  greater 
productivity.  Fertilizer  usage  In  South  Viet- 
nam is  now.  proportionately,  the  highest  In 
Southeast  Asia — ranging  from  three  to  ten 
times  as  great  as  that  In  India.  Thailand. 
Cambodia  and  the  PhUipptoes.  ^ 

Distribution   of    the    new    "miracle    rice 
(IR-8  and  IR-5  stock)  has  been  successful. 
A  pilot  project  Inaugurated  at  Vo  Dat  only 
ten  months  ago,  and  under  poor  conditions, 
produced  a  harvest  double  the  average  yield 
for  that  area.  ThU  year's  post-Tet  program 
envisages  that  these  new  rice  seeds  will  be 
planted  on  up  to  37,000  hecUres  with  tech- 
nical assistance  provided  to  farmers  who  in- 
vest in  the  new  rice  seeds.  The  first  harvest 
win  begin  in  late  September  and  it  is  con- 
fidentiy  expected  that  average  yields  of  thwie 
new  seeds,  nation-wide,  will  exceed  the  100 
per  cent  increase  achieved  at  Vo  Dat.  Despite 
the  war  and  the  obviotis  difficulties  entaUed 
in  achlevtog  radical  production  increases  in 
the  short  run,  the  progress  of  the  recent  past 
gives  the  Vietnamese  every  reason  to  strive 
for  self-sufflclenty  In  rice  production  by  1971. 
The   United   States    Secretary    of    Agricul- 
ture, Orvllle  Freeman,  declared  here  Just  last 
month  that  South  Vietnam  Is  achieving  an 
agricultural  revolution.  You  may  recall  that 
his  last  previous  visit  to  Vietnam  was  also 
two  and  a  half  years  ago.  Just  following  the 
flrst  Honolulu   Conference.   He   had   noticed 
then  that  few  of  the  things  farmers  needed 
were  available  to  them  and  said  on  his  de- 
parture that  the  non-mUltary  war  was  of 
equal  Importance  to  the  mUltary  effort— that 
providing  fertilizer  for  farmers  was  as  im- 
portant as  providing  bulleta  for  soldiers.  On 
his  recent  visit,  he  was  impressed  to  see  that 
Delta  farmers  now  seemed  to  have  access  to 
vlrtuaUy  all  the  production  Inputs  they  re- 
quire— including  new  se^ds,  fertiUzers.  pesti- 
cides, pumps  and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  farm 
machtoery  as  weU. 

During  the  same  period,  farm  credit  has 
been  multiplied,  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
government's  establlahment  of  the  agricul- 
tural credit  bonk  In  January  1967.  In  its  first 
year,  the  bank  made  three  times  as  many  In- 
dividual loans  as  the  annual  average  of  Its 
predecessor  Agency,  The  National  Agricul- 
tural Ca-edlt  Organization,  the  total  loan 
amount.  $1.6  bllUon  piasters,  was  four  tlmea 
that  previously  loaned  by  NAOO. 
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SljnlUrly.  prottin  pro  luctlon  has  rt/ftnA. 
in  1966  dlM«Ma  amtrojMi  one-third  of  Ui» 
total  sirtne  •tock.  Since  tb*t  time  •  >>»Jor 
eifiort  to  develop  local  vaccine  has  »!•«» 
\indertaken  and  Ito  proc  uctlon  haa  gone  up 
alMtrply.  Llveatock  dlMues  are  being  re- 
duced. Meat  and  poultif  production  U  b»- 
Klnning  to  increase.  ^        _. 

A»  a  conaequence,  with  the  excepttoo  of 
temporary  hardahlp*  ai  aong  thoae  tuf^w* 
hit  by  the  war.  in  differ  mt  places,  at  dlffw- 
ent  Umss.  I  believe  that  the  grMt  majority  of 
the  Vietnamese  psoirie  has  enjoyed  a  diet 
well  above  normal  healtl  i  standards  In  o^orlo 
requirements,  nutrition  a  value  and  vartsty. 
Anyone  who  rememben  the  spartan  rations 
of  Europe  In  World  War  a  must  be  Impreased 
by  the  comparative  ab  mdance  and  quiOlty 
of  the  diet  of  the  Viet  uuneee  people.  Wbat 
has  been  done  during  t  lese  years  to  "spread 
the  light  of  education?  ' 

From  the  1966-66  scl  ool  year  to  the  pres- 
ent one,  elementary  scl  ool  enroUments  have 
risen  30  per  cent  and  lecondary  school  en- 
rollment nearly  60  per  cent.  An  even  more 
remarkable  contrast  <  in  be  made  U  one 
compares  the  preaent  i  rlth  the  last  years  of 
the  colonial  system.  « Ince  1968-66,  school 
enrollme*nl  has  risen  more  than  400  per 
cent  IntTie  elementarr  grades  and  «»  P" 
cent  in  the  secondary.  In  absolute  numbers 
In  the  1866-56  school  year  there  were  only 
some  600,000  elemental  and  61,000  second- 
ary pupUs;  last  year  th(  re  were  approximately 
2,000,000  elementary  «ad  470,000  secondary 
school  pupils. 

Todi^.  76  per  cen;  of  the  elementary 
school  age  group  is  in  school,  and  about  ao 
per  cent  of  the  seconc  ary  school  age  group. 
TTtie  literacy  rate  U  es  Imated  to  be  over  70 
per  cent.  These  leveU  compare  in  a  highly 
favorable  way  with  the  se  of  other  developing 
countries  at  peace.  ^     ,      ... 

Also  the  nation's  normal  schools  are 
nroduclng  more  teach  ws,  1.600  this  year  as 
compared  to  1.100  In  1966.  More  than  11.600 
elementary  teachers  Itave  been  trained  In 
accelerated  nlnety-da; '  courses  since  these 
were  instituted  In  19il4.  The  loss  of  about 
3  000  teachers  to  the  i  Ulltary  services  in  the 
last  three  years  has  >een  made  up  by  ac- 
celerated teacher  tnlnlng  programs  and 
should  m  the  future  Je  substanUally  mini- 
mized by  increasing  t  le  numbers  of  women 
teachers. 

School  expansion  his  l)een  so  rapid  that 
traditional    textbook    publishing    resources 
could  not  keep  up  wltl  i  It.  To  meet  this  prob- 
lem, the  governments  Instructional  mate- 
rials   center    has    dlitrlbuted     more    than 
8  000  000  textbooks  fiom  June  1966  to  De- 
cember 1967,  and  wil  issue  3,000.000  more 
this  year.  Moreover,  n  )t  only  are  more  study 
materials  being   mads   available    but   their 
quality  1*  steadUy  In  proving  as  the  Minis- 
try of  Education  coEtlnues  the  moderniza- 
tion of  Its  Instructlc  aal  system.  By  aU  ob- 
jective standards  of  :  neasurement.  the  light 
of  educaUon  has  beei   more  and  more  widely 
spread  since  the  flrsi    Honolulu  Conference. 
What  has  been  doc  e  to  stamp  out  disease? 
Improved  health  ci  re  services  to  more  and 
more  people  In  Souti  Vietnam  have  shown 
rapid  growth.  In  Ffbruary  1966,  the  Viet- 
namese civilian  hoei  Ital  system  treated  less 
than  30,000  patlenti    per  month.  Including 
outpaUents  and  admissions.  This  year,  the 
average  per  month  b  206,000. 

By  the  end  of  19e<  the  total  bed  capacity 
of  the  Health  Mlnlsti  y's  Hospital  System  had 
been  brought  to  16.6  i6. 

It  has  been  f  urth«  r  Increased  to  16,066  at 
present.  The  treatm  mt  capability  has  been 
multiplied  largely  bj  an  outpatient  care  sys- 
tem reinforced  by  A  merlcan  and  free  world 
public  health  assist  mce  teams  throughout 
the  country.  Free  v  orld  medical  assistance 
personnel  have  beei  sent  by  ten  countries; 
their  numbers  on  dity  in  Vietnam  average 
over  90  doctors  an<j  nearly  300  nurses  and 
technicians,  VM.  t  salth  assistance  teams 
comprise  approxlma  lely  400  doctors,  nurses. 


t^l,«ti^i*n«  and  administrators.  Also,  some 
600  American  physicians  have  sorved  60-day 
tours  in  Vietnam  as  unpaid  volunteers. 

In  early  1966  the  Vietnamese  Oovemment 
had  hospital  faculties  in  almost  every  prov- 
ince but  many  were  rudimentary  or  other- 
wise inadequate.  Since  then  10  provlncUl 
hospitals  have  been  modernised  by  major 
renovation  projects.  One  U  currently  being 
renovated  and  Is  due  for  completion  thU 
year.  In  eight  provinces  where  existing  facili- 
ties were  whoUy  Inadequate,  completely  new, 
simple  but  practical,  hospltaU  are  under 
construction  and  all  but  one  should  be 
finished  by  the  end  of  thU  year. 

In  1966,  medical  services  to  village  and 
hamlet  communities  were  extremely  Umlted, 
improved  medical  services  have  since  been 
deployed  to  these  local  communities.  Two 
hundred  and  twenty-one  maternity  dispen- 
saries in  villages  and  hamlets  were  completed 
last  year;  another  134  are  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion this  year. 

In  addition  to  these  medical  facilities  pro- 
grams, there  has  been  a  steady  buildup  of 
Vietnamese  medical  personnel  for  the  care 
of  the  clvlUan  population.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  year  Ministry  of  Health  hoepltals  had 
232  medical  doctors,  1,267  registered  nurses 
(three-year  graduates)  and  1,689  aesUtant 
nurses  (graduates  of  one-year  training). 
These  numbers  are  being  increased  rapidly, 
assistant  nurse  training  schools  have  been 
increased  from  two  to  six.  These  schools 
produced  390  new  assistant  nurses  this  year. 
Registered  nurse  training  faclUtles  have  also 
been  expanded. 

The  Vietnamese  government  has  arranged 
to  assign  military  medical  officers  and  phar- 
macists to  civlUan  hospital  duty.  By  the  end 
of  July,  176  such  personnel,  Including  118 
physicians,  were  asalsUng  with  civilian  medi- 
cal care.  This  is  still  a  low  doctor- population 
ratio,  but  efforts  to  overcome  tlie  shortage  are 
continuing  In  medical  education  and  through 
further  transfers  of  military  medical  officers 
to  civilian  public  health  services. 

Immimlzstlon  against  smallpox,  cholera 
and  plague  is  being  carried  out  on  a  large 
scale.  In  1966  such  immunizations  totalled 
4  100  000.  In  the  first  four  months  of  this 
year  alone,  nearly  9,000,000  immunizations 
have  been  given. 

This,  then  is  the  record  of  some  of  the 
Vietnamese  accomplishments  over  the  past 
two  and  one-half  years  in  the  economic  and 
social  sphere — a  record  in  which  Is  mirrored 
the  actlvlUes  of  the  US.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  during  that  time.  The 
A.IJ>.  has  been  extensively  engaged  in  pro- 
grams supporting  each  of  the  Vietnamese  ef- 
forts I  have  discussed.  I  take  considerable 
pride  that  A.IX>.  involvement  has  frequenUy 
been  a  significant  and  sometimes  an  eesen- 
tUl  element  in  these  achievements.  But  I 
would  stress  that  what  I  have  cataloged  here 
this  afternoon  are  primarily  Vietnamese  suc- 
cesses. In  which  we  have  played  a  support- 
ing role. 

Finally,  in  taking  Inventory  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  we  have  seen.  I 
have  not  meant  to  suggest  that  it  U  In  any 
sense  sufficient  compensation  for  the  human 
costs  of  this  cruel  and  bitter  war,  nor  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  benefits  a  Just  and  honor- 
able peace  will  ultimately  bring  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam.  But  I  think  all  will  agree 
that  in  the  time  between  the  Honolulu  con- 
ferences, the  people  of  Vietnam  have  built 
even  while  they  fought— not  only  to  sta- 
bilize the  economy,  but  to  improve  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  meet  Vietnamese:  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  food;  to  spread  the 
light  of  education;  to  stamp  out  disease. 


action  legal  services  program  at  the  Unl- 
versity  of  Detroit  Law  School,  haa  made 
slsnlflcant  history  this  summer  by  pass- 
ing a  "bill  of  rlghU"  for  tenants.  The 
OEO  project  drafted  the  legislation  and 
helped  to  refine  it. 

This  legislation  should  be  of  prime  im- 
portance to  Michigan's  poor  tenants  and 
can  set  an  example  for  other  States.  I 
draw  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
article  for  possible  consideration  in  their 
own  States  and  also  as  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  multiplier  effect  which  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  Federal  dollars 
can  have  when  devoted  to  legal  reform 
and  legal  services. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
memorandums  describing  the  different 
Michigan  bills  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randums were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rxcoao,  as  follows: 


tenant  or  occupant  also  has  a  right  to  secure 
enforaemant  at  the  housing  code  against  a 
recalcitrant  owner  when  the  dty  falls  to 
do  so. 


OEO    LEGAL    SERVICES    PROGRAM 
AIDS  MICraOAN  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  Mich- 
igan State  Legislature,  with  the  strong 
support  of  an  OBO-funded  community- 


HoTTSz  Bnx  3188,  Housing  Code  Entobcbment 
In  Michigan  in  the  past,  as  in  most  states, 
the  housing  codes  rely  almost  exclusively  up- 
on criminal  sanctions  and  governmental  en- 
forcement. Such  enforcement  In  the  criminal 
courts  has  been  particularly  Ineffective  and 
has  been  characterized  by  delay  and  fines  so 
light  that  they  have  often  been  treated  as 
the  price  of  a  license  to  continue  the  viola- 
tion. . 

The  following  measures  included  in  the 
bill  are  necessary  to  achieve  improved  code 
enforcement:  ,  ,  ».  „ 

1.  Fines  as  penalties  for  code  violation 
are  replaced  or  supplemented  by  a  variety 
of  fiexlble  civil  remedies  such  as  Injunctions, 
authorized  repair  by  the  city  with  a  lien 
placed  on  the  property  for  the  cost  of  the 
repair,  and  appointment  of  a  receiver  to  take 
charge  of  and  repair  the  premises  when  there 
are  serious  and  persistent  code  violations. 
2  Tenants  are  given  the  means  to  enforce 
the  code  themselves.  At  present  tenants  must 
rely  on  the  city  to  do  so. 

3.  A  mechanism  Is  provided.  In  the  case  ot 
recalcitrant  landlords,  to  have  all  or  part  of 
their  tenants'  rent  applied  to  repair  dilapida- 
tion. ^.  .  ^^ 
The  proposed  bill  Is  not  an  entire  code.  It 
modifies  only  the  enforcement  provisions  of 
the  exlsUng  act.  Its  provisions  are  amenda- 
tory and  are  Intended  to  accomplish  three 
major  objectives. 

First  the  duties  of  the  local  enforcing 
agency 'are  speUed  out  In  great  detail.  Thus, 
there  should  be  no  confusion  or  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  the  local  health  department 
or  enforcing  agency  as  to  the  appropriate 
time  and  manner  of  Inspection  and  the  obli- 
gation to  seek  compliance.  AUo  clesrly 
spelled  out  are  the  obligations  of  the  owners 
and  tenants  or  occupants  with  regard  to 
regulated  premises.  There  is  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  both  parties  to  maintain  the 
premises  and  to  keep  them  In  decent  and 
sanitary  condition.  If  the  owner  fails  to  com- 
ply he  win  be  liable  to  the  sanctions  pro- 
vided In  the  statute.  And  If  the  tenant  or  oc- 
cupant falls  to  comply  he  wlU  be  subject  to 
the  sanctions  of  the  act. 

Second,  the  local  enforcing  agency  is  given 
a  clearly  defined  arsenal  of  legal  weapons  to 
use  In  securing  compliance  with  the  code. 
Whatever  uncertainty  may  have  existed  in 
the  past  as  to  the  avallablUty  of  certain  re- 
medies is  now  dispelled.  Provisions  for  in- 
junctive relief,  for  the  right  to  make  repairs 
or  seek  demolition  of  the  premises,  and  for 
the  right  to  have  a  receiver  appointed  are 
set  f<H-th  in  detail. 

Third,  private  Individuals,  the  tenants  and 
occupants,  are  given  certain  rights  which 
heretofore  were  non-existent.  When  premises 
are  In  violation  of  the  code,  rent  may  be 
withheld  and  paid  Into  an  escrow  account, 
the  accumulated  funds  to  be  used  to  defray 
the  cost  of  correcting   the  violations.  The 


Hovaa   Bnx   8884.   DsrtNaaa   to   Bmauxr 
BvicnoK 

This  bUl  enacts  changes  In  the  state  sum- 
mary possession  law  and  alters  the  rights  of 
landlords  to  terminate  tenancies  and  to  evict 
tenants  in  both  public  and  private  housing. 
Under  present  law.  eviction  procedures  do  not 
permit  the  tenant  to  effectively  raise  matters 
which  are  appropriate  to  his  defense.  The 
amendments  embraced  by  this  bill  seek  to 
provide  a  measure  of  equity  to  tenants,  with- 
out substantially  altering  the  landlords' 
rights. 

In  the  area  of  public  housing,  no  eviction 
may  be  had  except  for  Just  cause,  as  cause 
wUl  be  established  by  law  or  by  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  local  housing  commission. 
This  means.  In  effect,  that  there  can  be  no 
arbitrary  or  capricious  evictions.  The  private 
landlord  continues  to  exercise  the  light  to 
regain  possession  upon  proper  notice,  and 
without  a  showing  of  cause,  except  where  the 
eviction  is  retaliatory,  as  explained  below. 

In  both  public  and  private  housing,  certain 
other  changes  are  accomplished.  First,  the 
tenant  is  permitted.  In  suits  for  possession 
for  non-payment  of  rent,  to  plead  as  a  de- 
fense the  fact  that  the  landlord  has  breached 
n  duty  owned  to  the  tenant. 

Second,  the  tenant  is  permitted  to  plead 
that  bis  eviction  was  retaliatory  and  was  In- 
sUtuted  as  a  penalty  for  exercising  lawful 
rights,  such  as  filing  a  complaint  with  the 
local  health  authorities  that  the  leased 
premises  are  without  heat  or  water.  If  the 
tenant  succeeds  In  convincing  the  court  that 
the  eviction  has  been  Instituted  as  a  penalty. 
Judgment  Is  entered  for  him. 

Third,  the  appeal  bond  provision,  which 
now  requires  a  deposit  of  nine-months  rent 
as  a  bond,  has  been  changed  to  require  only  a 
"reasonable"  bond.  The  court  is  empowered 
to  condition  the  bond  on  regular  payments 
of  rent  money  to  the  court,  to  the  plaintiff, 
or  to  an  escrow  account. 

HotrsB  WTf.t.  3396,  Bill  Ckzating  Landlobd's 

COVKNANTS  TO  RSTAia 

This  bill  establishes  In  every  lease,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  covenants  by  the  landlord  that 
the  premises  are  fit  for  the  purpoee  Intended 
when  the  tenant  takes  possession,  and  that 
the  landlord  will  keep  the  premises  in  re- 
pair throughout  the  duration  of  the  lease. 

Other  statutes  Impose  such  burdens  upon 
the  landlords  as  an  exercise  of  the  state's 
police  power.  These  statutes  are  the  state 
housing  law  and  other  health  and  safety 
codes  and  ordinances.  In  effect  the  only 
change  which  Is  accomplished  through  this 
act  Is  to  make  such  obligations  an  express 
part  of  the  lease  between  the  landlord  and 
the  tenant,  thereby  giving  the  tenant  a  cause 
of  action  if  the  landlord  falls  to  comply  with 
his  already  existing  statutory  duty. 

Provision  Is  made  In  the  bill  for  modifica- 
tion of  the  statutory  convenants  in  the  case 
of  long-term  leases,  that  Is,  those  leases  which 
have  a  duration  of  one  year  or  more.  The 
bill  Is  thus  meant  to  govern  short  term 
tenancies. 

Note:  The  House  Code  of  Michigan  did  not 
impose  a  statutory  duty  to  repair  upon  owners 
of  non-multiple  dwellings,  nor  did  It  apply 
to  cities  of  under  10,000  population.  Under 
this  new  statute  tenants  In  single  dwellings 
and  multiple  dwellings,  no  matter  where 
situated,  have  a  right  of  action  to  enforce 
the  convenant  of  fitness  and  repair. 

HovsB  Bill  3396.  Boaxd  or  Tenants  AvTAias 
nf  Pttblic  Hotjbinc,  Drraorr  Only 
The  bill  creates  a  Bocutl  of  Tenants  Af- 
fairs for  each  community  that  bidlds  and 
operates  publle  hooalng  faeUltles.  There  will 


be  one  board  for  the  entire  commimlty.  and 
not  a  separate  board  for  each  project. 

A  board  will  be  composed  of  tenants  from 
the  local  laclUties.  to  be  elected  by  their 
fellow  tenants:  Indigenous  persona  from  the 
neighboring  community  to  be  selected  by 
the  mayor  or  chief  executive;  and  other  per- 
sons, also  to  be  selected  by  the  mayor  or 
chief  executive. 

The  major  functions  of  the  board  are 
three: 

1.  The  board  will  advise  the  local  housing 
commission  on  matters  of  tenant-manage- 
ment relations,  and  on  matters  of  tenant 
welfare. 

2.  The  board  wlU  have  the  power  to  re- 
view those  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by 
the  local  bousing  commission  that  affect  the 
status  of  the  tenants  and  that  affect  the 
tenants  in  their  relationships  with  one 
another  and  with  the  local  project  manage- 
ment or  the  housing  commission.  Such  mat- 
ters would  include,  for  example,  the  qualifi- 
cations of  those  who  seek  to  enter  public 
housing,  the  obligations  and  duties  of 
tenants,  and  the  questions  of  termination  of 
tenancies  and  penalties  for  rule  vlolaUons. 
The  right  to  review  rules  and  regulations  is 
Umlted  to  rules  adopted  by  the  commission. 
If  the  state,  by  law.  or  the  local  unit  of 
government,  by  ordinance,  enacts  the  ap- 
plicable rule  or  regulation,  then  it  Is  not 
subject  to  review. 

3.  The  board  will  have  the  power  to  re- 
view decisions  of  the  local  housing  commis- 
sion or  project  management,  made  under 
any  rules  and  regulaUons,  when  such  de- 
cisions affect  the  status  or  rights  of  a  tenant 
or  applicant.  Included  in  the  categories  of 
reviewable  matters  would  be  decisions  to 
terminate  tenancies,  decisions  denying  ap- 
plicants admission,  and  decisions  changing 
the  status  of  tenanu  of  imposing  penalties. 

Decisions  of  the  Board  of  Tenants  Affairs, 
when  it  sits  as  a  board  of  review,  wlU  be 
binding  on  the  local  bousing  commission. 

As  a  corollary,  the  bill  requires  that  local 
housing  commission  adopt  reasonable  rules 
and  regulations  regarding  tenant  relations 
tuid  tenant  welfare. 

House  Bill  3397,  Cause  Upon  Conviction  in 
PuBuo  Housing 
This  bill  remedies  what  has  been  a  some- 
what difficult  situation  for  tenants  in  public 
housing.  The  power  to  terminate  a  tenancy 
or  to  terminate  a  right  ot  use  and  occupation 
is  the  strongest  power  a  landlord,  whether 
he  be  public  or  private,  can  exercise  in  his 
relationships  with  his  tenants.  No  attempt  U 
made  In  this  bill  to  alter  the  right  of  the 
private  landlord  to  terminate  a  tenancy.  But 
the  right  Is  here  modified  In  the  case  of  pub- 
lic housing.  Terminations  must  be  based  on 
cause,  and  cause  Is  defined  In  the  bill  as  a 
repeated  failure  to  comply  with  the  lawful 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  local  housing 
commission,  with  examples  given.  The  effect 
of  the  bill  would  be  to  make  unlawful  and 
void  the  current  termination  clause  of  the 
Detroit  Housing  Commission  lease,  which 
provides  that  a  tenancy  may  be  terminated 
"at  any  time  upon  thirty  days  notice  and 
without  cause." 


INTERESTING   WALL  STREET  CON- 
FLICT OP  INTEREST 

Mr,  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission ordered  administrative  proceed- 
ings on  charges  that  Merrill  Lynch. 
Pierce.  Fenner  &  Smith.  Inc. — the  Na- 
tion's largest  brokerage  house — supplied 
nonpublic  information  to  14  Institutioiial 
investors  in  June  1968. 

According  to  the  Commission,  the  in- 
stitutions sold  more  than  190,000  shares 
of  stock  from  their  own   holdings  or 


through  short  sales  on  the  basis  of  in- 
formation not  available  to  the  general 
public. 

An  article  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  August  29,  1968.  explains  the 
implications  of  the  SEC  action.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  en- 
titled "Investment  Concerns  Review  Pro- 
cedures To  Avoid  Possible  Conflicts  of  In- 
terest" be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  wish  to  note  here  that  the  SEC 
charges  highlight  three  areas  in  which 
securities  firms  and  institutional  inves- 
tors must  show  restraint.  The  first  is 
the  use  of  inside,  or  nonpublic,  informa- 
tion which  a  securities  firm  may  learn 
through  its  underwriting  activities.  The 
second  is  the  conflict  of  interest  that  may 
result  when  a  securities  firm  acts  as  both 
an  underwriter  and  as  a  broker  and  has 
obligations  to  corporations  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  customers  on  the  other. 

Finally,  the  SEC  proceedings  raise  the 
question  as  to  whether  small  customers 
get  the  same  information  received  by 
larger  institutional  customers,  who 
through  split  commissions  or  "give-up," 
reward  brokers  for  various  services,  in- 
cluding the  transmission  of  inside  in- 
formation. 

The  SEC  action  makes  it  plain  that 
securities  companies  must  restrain  the 
use  of  inside  information  and  that  in- 
stitutions must  not  use  their  substantial 
economic  leverage  to  gain  services  and 
information  not  available  to  the  general 
investing  public. 

I  feel  that  the  current  SEC  proceedings 
regarding  give-uj)s  have  been  given  a  new 
note  of  urgency  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
closures of  Merrill  Lynch's  activities.  I 
have  been  following  these  proceedings 
carefully  and  intend  to  propose  remedial 
legislation  in  the  event  that  the  SEC 
and  the  industry  are  unable  to  reach 
agreement  on  ways  in  which  the  financial 
community  should  police  itself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 
as  follows: 

M—'TT.t.  ltnch  Case  Impact:    Investment 
CoNcsaNs   Review   Pbocedubxs  To   Avoid 
Possible  Conflicts  of  Intekest 
Dozens  of  big  investment  firms  were  exam- 
ining their  own  procedures  yesterday,  fearful 
of  possible  "conlUct  of  Interest"  complaints 
similar  to  that  filed  against  BderrUl  Lynch. 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith  Inc.  by  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission's  staff. 

The  staff  alleged  that  the  nation's  largest 
brokerage  house  favored  some  large  institu- 
tional customers  with  inside  information  de- 
rived from  a  corporate  underwriting  venture. 
MerrlU  Lynch,  14  of  its  salesmen  and  offi- 
cers and  the  14  InstltuUonal  investors  named 
In  the  action  have  denied  any  wrongdoing. 
But  the  Impact  of  the  charge  has  shaken  Wall 
Street  to  Its  roots.  "A  blockbuster,"  one 
Investment  official  termed  It  yesterday. 

Lawyers  and  Investment  men  see  these 
broad  effects  fiowlng  from  the  case: 

First,  the  action  seems  aimed  at  forcing 
investment  firms  to  re-examine  the  dual  role 
many  play  as  underwriter  and  broker.  As  an 
underwriter,  helping  corporations  raise  capi- 
tal by  selling  stocks  and  bonds  to  the  pubUc. 
the  firm's  responslblUty  la  to  the  corpora- 
tion. As  a  broker,  buying  and  selling  for 
cUents.  Its  responsibility  is  to  these  cus- 
tomers. The  two  roles  aren't  always  com- 
paUble.  some  Investment  firm  partners  con- 
cede. 
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have  set  up  strict  rules  for  d»»"°«  **"»,"• 
They  range  from  strict  secrecy  to  wide  dis- 
tribution. 

BBOKZBS'  aULXS 

"We  operate  on  the  basis  of  a  'need  to 
know-  and  our  people  are  pledged  to  «ecf««y. 
says  the  head  of  a  New  York  firm.  If  we're 
putting  together  a  merger,  for  «"»!»•■  °^l 
the  men  directly  Involved  know  about  It.  even 
within  the  firm." 

"Any  of  our  company  eontacts  (men  who 
deal  dU-ectly  with  corporations)  have  to  keep 
confidential  from  their  own  clients  and  our 
MUes  department,  including  instltuUonal 
sales,  any  InUde  Information  they  receive. 
savs  Benjamin  Edwards,  president  of  A.a. 
Edwards  &  Sons  Inc..  of  St.  Louis.  "And  we 
also  ptut  pressure  on  companies  to  release 
news  as  soon  as  they  have  It." 

Roulston   &   Co.,    a   Cleveland   brokerage 
firm,  "makes  a  very  big  point  of  not  wanting 
oonfidenUal  informaUon  that  Unt  available 
to  anyone  Interested  enough  to  Inquire,"  say 
Thomas  H.  Roulston.  president.  He  says,    ii 
we   do   accldentlally   get   some   confldenttal 
information  from  an  assistant  treasurer  or 
someone,  we  put  a  freese  on  all  orders  In  that 
stock  refusing  to  buy  or  seU  until  the  news 
is  out    We  also  Immediately  encourage  the 
company  to  make  that  development  public." 
But  many  brokers  concede  the  temptations 
to  take  advantage  of  tips  are  great.  Oommls- 
slons  on  big  transactions  by  Institutional  In- 
vestors are  large  and  these  orders  often  are 
given   to  firms  that  help   the  Institutions, 
either  by  providing  information  or  selling  Ite 
mutual-fund  shares.  Even  If  the  tipster  firm 
doesn't  get  the  order.  It  can  share  In  the 
commission  through  customer-directed  glve- 
upe.  This  Is  a  system,  under  attack  by  the 
SEC.  under  which  the  customer  directs  the 
broker  handUng  an  order  to  share  his  com- 
mission with  other  firms. 
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SXaVING   TWO    MASTXaS 

Harry  Campbell,  a  senior  partner  of  Edel- 
Bteln.  Campbell  &  Co.,  a  San  Francisco  bro- 
kerage firm,  ponders  whether  underwriting 
and  retoUlng  might  better  be  handled  by  sep- 
arate entitles.  "I  don't  know  how  It  would  be 
done,"  he  admits,  "but  It's  difficult  to  serve 
two  masters." 

Mr.  Campbell  also  acknowledges  hes  un- 
sure how  a  decision  against  MerrUl  Lynch 
would  affect  his  company.  "Bight  now,  I'm 
trying  to  get  some  information  others  don't 
have  and  I*U  probably  use  It,"  he  says.  "It's 
fun  to  see  the  lion  get  hU  taU  twisted  but 
maybe  the  SEC  will  march  In  here  some  day." 
(During  the  boom  of  the  19a0's  preceding 
the  Depression,  commercial  banks  were  active 
in  underwriting  stock  and  bond  Issues  of 
corporations.  Economic  historians  say  the 
venture  was  dangerous  and  led  to  severe  con- 
filcts  of  interest  between  banks,  which  made 
investments,  and  their  underwriting  affiliates, 
which  helped  companies  sell  securlUes.  The 
failure  of  one  large  bank  was  traced  dlrecUy 
to  this  situation,  according  to  one  economic 
history.  ^  ^ 

(As  a  result.  Congress  concluded  commer- 
cial banking  shovUd  be  separated  from  Invest- 
ment banking  and.  In  the  Banking  Act  of 
1933.  ordered  banks  to  dispose  of  their  in- 
vestment affiliates.  Among  those  affected: 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co..  which  gave  up  Its  Invest- 
ment banking  business  and  later  became 
Morgan  0\iaranty  Trust  Co.  lU  former  part- 
ners established  the  Investment  firm  of 
Morgan,  SUnley  &  Co.] 

STtTDTINO  PKOCKDUaXS 

Many  firms  said  yesterday  they  are  study- 
ing their  operating  procedures  with  an  eye 
towards  tightening  them. 

"Anyone  In  this  business  would  be  negli- 
gent U  they  didn't  re-look  at  their  r\Ues  at 
«ils  point."  says  the  head  of  the  Midwest 
concern. 

The  case  "Is  going  to  bring  some  changes. 
There  are  going  to  have  to  be  some  rules, 
some  giildellnes."  says  Charles  C.  Merce, 
president  of  Rauscher  Pierce  SecurlUes  Corp., 


Dallas.  Present  policy  at  the  firm  requires  dis- 
tribution of  inside  information  from  the  un- 
derwriting department  to  aU  offices,  "through 
a  wire  or  memorandum  through  the  maU," 
says  Bdr.  Pierce. 

"We  are  tightening  up  as  much  as  possible 
to  insure  that  any  information  received  by 
our  underwriting  department  Is  fully  dis- 
closed and  that  no  benefit  comes  to  the  part- 
ners or  anyone  connected  with  us,"  says  John 
F  Bunn,  Jr.,  chairman  of  Bloren  It  Co.,  of 
PhUadelpbU.  "We  have  always  tried  to  act 
this  way  but  with  the  Texas  OuU  Sulphur 
case  and  now  thU  one,  the  SEC  has  thrown 
US  some  new  rules  which,  if  we  want  to  play 
the  game,  we  must  go  along  with.  The  entire 
Industry  Is  going  to  have  to  be  extremely 
careful  In  the  lutxu-e." 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  recently 
caUed  attention  to  the  broadened  interpreta- 
tion of  an  "insider"  and  the  restrictions  on 
hU  actions.  The  exchange's  rules  have  long 
stated  that  a  director  of  a  corporation  has  a 
fiduciary  obllgaUon  not  to  reveal  prlvUeged 
Information.  Thus,  a  partner  In  a  member 
firm  who  serves— as  many  do— as  a  director 
of  another  corporation  must  avoid  giving  In- 
side InformaUon  to  his  partners,  employes  of 
his  firm  or  his  firm's  research  department. 

In  a  circular  to  members  dated  July  18,  the 
exchange  called  attention  to  Its  expanded 
policy  on  timely  disclosure.  It  noted  that 
"the  ground  rules  should  be  subsUntlaUy  the 
same"  for  any  representaUve  of  a  member 
firm  who  U  'acting  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  a  company  and  discussing  confldenUal 
matters."  This  would  include  members  of  a 
firm  Involved  In  prospective  underwriting  be- 
cause, as  underwriters,  they  have  access  to 
confidential  information. 

Reaction  by  small  Investors  to  the  SEC 
action  yesterday  was  sUght,  a  fact  some 
brokers  attributed  to  the  Wednesday  shut- 
down of  the  stock  exchanges.  A  MerrlU  Lynch 
salesman  In  the  firm's  Pittsburgh  office  Indi- 
cated surprise  at  the  lack  of  public  response, 
but  said  he  expects  some  reaction  today  when 
the  market  reopens. 

All  no  branches  and  11,700  employes  of 
MerrUl  Lynch  were  sent  a  home-office  mes- 
sage yesterday  over  the  firm's  teletype  wire 
saying,  "we  do  not  feel  our  people  acted 
wrongfiUly."  Over  the  signature  of  James  E. 
Thompson,  vice  chairman,  tbe  message  said, 
"our  counsel  has  advised  us  not  to  try  our 
case  In  public.  Accordingly,  discussions  of  our 
position  or  what  may  or  may  not  have  hap- 
pened should  be  nil.  Obviously  nothing 
should  be  discussed  with  the  press." 

A  prominent  securities  lawyer,  who  de- 
clined to  be  Identified,  said  If  the  SBC  charges 
are  substantiated,  the  firm  wUl  be  open  to  a 
barrage  of  litigation  from  customers,  both 
those  who  were  buying  (Douglas  stock)  while 
MerrlU  Lynch  was  teUlng  lU  big  customers  to 
sell  and  those  who  already  owned  the  stocK 
and  didn't  seU  because  they  didn't  have  the 
Information"  the  Investment  companies  had. 
"The  law  suits  wUl  pour  In,"  predicted  a 
Los  Angeles  broker.  In  fact,  he  said  grimly, 
"We'll  probably  all  be  facing  a  flurry  oi 
nuUance  suits.  This  kind  of  thing  tends  to 
spark  such  a  reaction  from  anyone  who's  dis- 
gruntled with  hU  brokerage  people  and  there 
are  a  lot  of  disgruntled  Investors  around. 


aUNRUNNERS  IRRESPONSIBLE 
AS  EVER 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  7  years 
ago  when  I  began  an  Investigation  of  the 
wide-open  traffic  in  maU-order  firearms, 
I  said  that  anyone  could  arm  himseli  to 
the  teeth  with  impunity. 

I  said  that  murderers,  rapists,  addicts, 
mental  patients.  Juveniles,  and  even  chil- 
dTMi  could  buy  what  weapons  they 
choose  for  a  few  doUars  and  go  about 
their  deadly  business. 


Things  have  changed  in  that  time  only 
to  that  they  have  gotten  worse.  There 
are  more  firearms  around  now  than  ever. 

The  gunnmners  still  accept  no  rc- 
sponslbUity  for  the  effect  of  their  busi- 
ness on  public  safety. 

The  gunrunners  are  still  as  irrespon- 
sible as  ever. 

A  first-class  example  of  this  pubuc- 
be-damned  attitude  of  many  of  these 
gunrunners  was  published  in  the  August 
31,  1968,  issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  ^,      _^  . 

Author  John  Kelly  began  his  article 

this  way: 

Almost  anybody  can  get  a  gun.  The  ease 
with  which  firearms  can  be  acqiUred  in  the 
United  States  Is  a  source  of  continuing  con- 
cern in  an  era  when  resort  to  violence  U  all 
too  prevalent. 

Mr.  Kelly  then  presented  a  case  study. 
He  went  to  a  gun  shop  Just  off  Times 
Square  in  New  York  City,  also  known  as 
the  crossroads  of  the  world,  and  pur- 
chased an  arsenal.  He  had  it  shipped  to 
James  D.  KeUy  m.  of  Hamden.  Conn. 
No  questions  were  asked.  Within  36  hours 
delivery  was  made  to  James  D.  Kelly  in, 
v.'ho  is  18  months  old. 

The  shipment  included  a  60-millimeter 
mortar,  a  .30-caliber  carbine,  mortar 
shells,  and  repackable  handgrenades. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  in  the  Ricord.  I 
ask  Senators  to  refer  to  it  as  they  con- 
sider the  firearms  legislation  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f<dlows: 

AUCOBT    AJTTBODT    CAK   QVt    A    OUW 

(NOTK.— The  ease  with  which  firearms  can 
be  acquired  In  the  United  States  Is  a  source 
of  contlntilng  concern  In  an  era  when  resort 
to  violence  U   all  too  prevalent.  Here  Is  a 
case  study  of  what  lax  gun  laws  allow.) 
(By  John  Kelly) 
Nxw  YoxK. — It  la  possible  for  almost  any- 
one under  any  pretense  to  obtain  weapons  in 
New  York  City  as   weU   as  In  other  urban 
communities.  As  an  example,  this  reporter, 
posing  as  an  organizer  of  a  private  army,  a 
few  weeks  ago  had  Kaufman  Surplus  &  Arms 
ship  an  order  that  Included  a  60  mm.  mortar, 
a  80-callber  carbme,  mortar  shells,  and  re- 
packable hand  grenades  to  an  18-month-old 
^^hew,  James  D.  KeUy  in,  who  Uvea  In 
Hamden,  Conn. 

The  ease  with  which  these  weapons  were 
shipped  to  a  baby  U  a  case  In  point.  DeUvery 
was  made  without  any  questions,  36  hours 
after  the  order  was  placed.  Neither  New 
York  nor  Connecticut  authorlttes  wlU  ever 
exchange  reports  about  the  purchase  as  It 
is  not  required  by  law. 

Kaufman's,  like  a  number  of  other  big 
dealers  In  New  York  and  other  Northern 
cities,  has  been  doing  a  lucrative  business 
both  locally  and  with  out-of-state  residents. 
In  addition  to  a  mldtown  store.  Kaufman's 
has  a  branch  and  a  warehouse  downtown 
not  far  from  the  financial  district.  Both  out- 
leto  are  along  the  paths  of  the  commuters, 
and  business  luxiaUy  picks  up  about  5  p.m. 

Available  Is  everything  from  swastika  arm- 
bands and  supposedly  authentic  Viet  Cong 
knives  to  World  War  I  cannon,  two  of  which 
sit  outside  flnnMng  the  West  42nd  Street 
doorway.  For  potential  customers  there  U 
an  80-page  catalogue  tiUed  "Combat"  that 
Usts  rifles,  ammunition,  knives,  bayonets,  and 
swords.  It  also  features  a  $296  "snlperscope" 
for  observing  "enemy  movements  In  the  dark 
without  being  detected."  Kaufmans  also  of- 
fers for  •1.60  a  booklet  titled,  "How  to  Con- 


vert MlUtary  Weapons"  from  semiautomatic 
to  automatic. 

CONVXSSATIOW    KXPORTXD 

WhUe  posing  as  the  organizer  of  a  private 
army  I  recenUy  stood  with  15  other  men, 
nine  black  and  six  white.  In  a  section  of  the 
mldtown  store  which  houses  weapons  and 
ammunition. 

On  the  wall  were  more  than  a  hundred 
rifles  ranging  In  price  from  $19.95  to  $340. 
Leaning  across  the  counter  I  asked  to  sm 
an  M-1  carWne.  The  salesclerk  plucked  it 
from  the  dlspUy  and  placed  It  in  my  hands 
saying,  "It's  got  a  good  sting  and  comes 
with  a  30-cllp  magazme." 

Pointing  to  a  new  M-16  rifle,  the  type  used 
by  United  States  forces  In  Vietnam,  one  of 
two  Negroes  at  my  side  turned  to  his  com- 
panion, and  said,  "That'd  sure  make  a  big 
hole  m  whltey."  , 

"Yeah,"  replied  his  companion,     but  not 

at  $240." 

"If  i  got  on  a  roof  with  that,  there 
wouldn't  be  a  cop  In  Newark,"  answered  the 
first.  ,  _ 

A  white  man  tugged  at  my  sleeve  as  I 
examined  the  carbine. 

"How  much  Is  It?"  he  asked. 

"One  hundred  and  nine  dollars."  I  replied. 

"That's  a  lot  of  money,  but  I  sure  need 
something  around  the  house."  he  said. 

The  salesclerk  Interrupted:  "If  you  want 
one  you  better  give  me  a  down  payment  be- 
cause I  only  got  a  couple  left,  and  I  can't  get 
no  more  because  the  factory  isn't  turning 
them  out  fast  enough." 

When  I  told  him  I  was  Interested  In  buy- 
ing a  large  number  of  rifles  and  at  wholesale, 
the  clerk  turned  me  over  to  the  store  man- 
ager, Harry  Plnklesteln. 

CtrSTOMKX    RXTEHRED 


"You  better  go  down  to  the  warehouse  on 
Broadway  and  talk  with  Mrs.  Korn  If  you 
want  300  rifles.  She  handle-*  that  type  of 
thing,"  Mr.  Flnklesteln  told  me. 

Our  conversation  was  periodically  inter- 
rupted by  a  voice  beUowlng  from  the  rear 
through  an  Intercom,  "Ammunition  coming 
up"  Presently  a  weU-dressed  white  man 
stepped  to  the  counter;  the  cash  register 
rang  out  and  100  rounds  of  .30  caliber  am- 
munition costmg  $18.95  was  carried  from 
the  store  in  an  expensive  looking  black 
leather  attach6  case.  Seconds  later  the  voice 
bellowed  again  and  a  Negro  walked  from 
the  store  with  $66.40  worth  of  ammunition. 
He  walked  from  the  store  and  placed  his 
purchase  beneath  a  blanket  In  the  trunk  of 
a  New  Jersey  registered  car  parked  at  the 

curb. 

Asked  If  he  could  provide  gunpowder,  Mr. 
Flnklesteln  repUed,  "We  don't  keep  that 
around.  It's  touchy  stuff,  you  know.  You 
got  to  be  careful:  the  cops  and  the  FBI 
and  everybody  comes  around  asking  ques- 
tions. It's  getting  so  you  cant  make  a  decent 

llvinR  " 

At  the  downtown  warehouse,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Korn  a  graying  woman  wearing  a  pale  blue 
smock,  discussed  weaponry  with  perhaps 
matchless  female  knowledge.  She  balkedat 
cutting  prices  for  even  a  large  order.  "Why 
should  I  seU  to  you  at  a  discount? "  she 
asked  "If  I  could  get  300  carbines  tomorrow 
they  would  be  moved  out  of  here  in  a  day." 

When  asked  if  she  could  provide  bazookas, 
she  said.  "They're  hard  to  come  by  ever 
since  those  fellas  fired  at  the  UN.  The  only 
heavy  equipment  we  have  now  are  mortars.' 

Walking  me  to  the  door,  she  said.  "Its 
going  to  be  a  long  hot  siunmer;  you  cant 
come  around  now  and  expect  to  find  any 
good  stuff.  It's  been  gone  for  months. 

"Glad  to  do  business  with  you."  she  con- 
tinued, "and  ni  see  if  I  can't  get  those  300 
carbines.  Give  ma  a  caU  tomorrow.  Its  all 
legal." 

LICXmE   A    HtJROLE 

Besides  Kaufman's,  this  reporter.  whUe 
posing  as  a  person  seeing  from  300  to  500 


carbines  and  up  to  a  half  mUUon  rounds  of 
ammunition,  visited  several  gun  stores  In 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area.  AU  re- 
setted they  were  unable  to  deliver  weapons 
because,  as  a  dealer  said,  "tiie  manufac- 
turers aren't  turning  them  out  '«*«  «f"8b. 

one  dealer  said  he  would  be  wllUng  to 
wholesale  300  carbines  at  a  third  off.  An- 
other, also  interested  in  making  a  large 
sale,  said  he  feared  jeopardUslng  his  license 
If  the  weapons  were  used  for  somethtog  ne- 
farious and  traced  back.  He  suggested  I  set 
myself  up  with  a  dealer's  "cense  in  a  state 
with  lax  laws  where  he  would  be  able  to 
ship  without  encountering  difficulties. 

Violence  begets  violence.  President  Ken- 
nedy was  assassinated,  and  so  was  hU  kUler 
Sen  Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  assassinated,  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  shoot  down  the 
brother  ol  the  man  accused  of  assassinating 
him.  

REACTION    EXPXCTXD 

Authorities  expect  this  reaction,  and  as  a 
result  Slrhan  Slrhan  and  James  Earl  Ray 
are  under  tight  security.  At  no  other  time  In 
United  States  history  have  incarcerated  per- 
sons been  so  extensively  and  elaborately  pro- 
tected from  bullets  of  would-be  killers. 

As  mourners  passed  Senator  Kennedys 
bier  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  Kaufman 
Surplus  &  Arms,  Just  two  blocks  from  "nmes 
square,  was  doing  above-average  business. 

Business  was  also  extraordinarily  brisk 
at  a  gun  store  eight  blocks  from  the  late 
Senator's  Manhattan  apartment  the  day 
after  he  was  klUed.  If  this  and  the  Jump  in 
Kun  sales  after  the  slaying  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  are  any  Indication, 
another  boom  in  over-the-counter  and  mall- 
order  pistols  and  rifles  is  In  the  making. 

A  week  prior  to  the  Kennedy  assassination 
and  two  months  after  the  slaying  of  Dr. 
King.  It  seemed  as  though  the  arms  race 
m  the  tense  urban  communities  of  the  North 
was  nearing  Its  end.  ...»  „  ^....^ 

This  was  perhaps  because  mlUtary-type 
weapons  had  been  bought  up  by  blacks  and 
whites  and  their  paramilitary  organizations 
here  and  In  Chicago.  Detroit.  Newark.  Balti- 
more, and  Los  Angeles. 

Police  in  these  cities  report  Increases  of 
as  much  as  60  percent  In  pistol  and  rlfie 
purchases  In  recent  months. 

New  York  City  law  prohibits  one  from 
having  a  pistol  at  home  without  a  permlt- 
whlch  is  difficult  to  obtain.  Yet  it  is  possible 
for  a  mentally  deranged  person  to  carry  a 
loaded  rifle  through  the  streets.  In  the  last 
two  years,  five  persons  have  been  shot  and 
killed  m  Manhattan  parks: 

In  1966.  a  menUl  patient  killed  two  men 
in  a  West  42nd  Street  park  and  was  wounded 
m  an  exchange  of  gunfire  with  poUce^  An 
hour  earlier  he  had  bought  a  $19.95  rifle  at 
a  nearby  gun  store. 

Earlier  this  vcar  another  man.  armed  with 
a  pUtol,  killed  three  persons  and  wounded 
two  poUce  officers  before  being  killed  by 
poUce  after  a  two-hour  gun  batUe  in  Cen- 
tnX  Park.  Investigating  detectives  entered 
the  slain  gunman's  apartment  and  found 
poster-sized  pictures  of  Hitler  and  other  Nazi 
leaders  pasted  to  the  walls. 

A  man  was  arrested  July  20  on  Manhat- 
tan's West  Side  after  he  began  flrtng  a 
semiautomatic  .30  caUber  carbine  from  his 
apartment  window  at  6:30  ajn.  PoUce  said 
a  photo  of  Hitter  was  found  In  the  accused 
Kunman's  wallet,  glued  back-to-back  to  hU 
ovra  photo.  The  police  also  said  the  gun  was 
bought  at  Kaufman's.  _, 

The  price  tag  on  the  American    privilege 
of  owning  a  gun  gets  higher  by  the  day. 


EXPORT  OP  UNPROCESSED  IXX>S 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  urge  the  retention  by  the  Members  of 
the  1968  Foreign  Assistance  Act  House- 
Senate    conference    committee    of    the 


25994 

amendment  offered  byl  the  dlstlnguWhed 
Soiator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  MoksbI.  Tne 
amendment  limits  am  ually  for  the  next 
5  years  the  export  of  unproceaaed  logs 
from  Western  States  t<  360  million  board 
feet,  a  figure  which  Is  a  )proxlmately  one- 
third  the  present  level  of  exports. 

I  cannot  stress  too  si  rongly  the  danger 
which  exists  to  the  economy  of  the 
Northwest  In  general  j  nd  to  the  lumber- 
mills  of  Idaho  specif  cally  If  steps  are 
not  taken  to  limit  th;  overseas  flow  of 
our  logs. 

Under  the  original  Conservation  Act 
of  1897  it  was  determ  ned  that  the  tim- 
ber resources  of  tlie  United  Stotes 
should  be  used  for  he  people  of  the 
United  States  and  his  directive  was 
strengthened  by  the  1 126  amendments  to 
that  law  which  declai  ed  that  public  tim- 
ber should  not  be  ex  ;>orted  unless  such 
export  would  not  endanger  the  supply 
for  local  use. 

The  f  9ct8  seem  clea  r  enough — ^the  Sen 
ate^ubcuHnmittee  on  }mall  Biisiness  only 
recently  issued  a  rewrt  which  reveals 
that  there  are  no  su  plus  logs  available 
and  that  to  export  tt  e  quantities  of  logs 
which  Japan  desires  ^  In  violation  of  the 
1926  amendments. 

The  Secretary  of 
this  year  placed  a  1 
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Agriculture  earlier 
-:  rear's  ceiling  on  log 


exports  from  the  cos  stal  lumber  regions 
of  Oregon  and  Wash  ngton  because  of  a 


lack  of  surplus  logs 


the  prices  which  f<  reign  governments 
have  bid  have  skjnro  jketed  the  price  of 
lumber  to  homebuild<  rs  and  homebuyers 


It  Is  Imperative  that 


ills  ban  also  be  ex- 


tended to  public  laitd  In  Idaho.  Cali- 
fornia, and  Montanf .  Make  no  mistake 
about  it:  we  are  doling  not  only  with 


log  exports,  but  with 


job  exports,  as  well. 


Western  mills  are  leing  forced  out  of 
business  by  the  exi«ssive  prices  such 
bidding  has  produted.  The  xiltlmate 
squeeze  placed  on  fhe  American  con- 
stuner  is  obvious. 

Our  national  fore  its,  oiu:  Itunber  In 
dustry,  and  our  eooaomy  must  not  be 
sacrificed  in  the  nai  le  of  foreign  trade. 
Resources  which  be  ong  to  generations 
yet  iinbom  must  be  guarded  as  the  Na- 
tion's trustee  obllgution;  the  amend- 
ment in  question  t)  ill  provide  us  the 
means  to  carry  out  t  lat  trust 
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liURPHY  AMEND- 
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President,  on  July 
Senate,  pointing  out 
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consent   that  the 
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amendment  be  printed  in  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
oto.  as  follows: 

f>  Ml  MBIT  Jonrr  BasoLTmoM  46 

Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  chronlcaUy 

unemployed 
(Introduced  by  Asaembiytnen  MonJigan  and 

Onruh,  July  IS.  IMS.  referwd  to  Oommlt- 

tee  on  Rules) 

Wlierew,  The  Callfomla  LeglaUture  has 
developed  an  imaglnattve  program  with  bl- 
parUaan  support  to  train  and  place  the 
chronically  unemployed  Into  meaningful 
Iota;'  and 

Whereas,  RepresentatiTet  of  the  United 
Statee  Department  of  L*bor  have  threatened 
use  of  diaereUonary  power  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labo*  which  could  result  In  a  poaalble  loea 
of  federal  funds  If  California  enacts  thU  pro- 
gram because  of  possible  nonconformity  of 
California  sUtutes  with  federal  Uw;  and 

Whereas,  This  program,  consisting  of  As- 
sembly Bills  14«3,  108,  17T7.  310.  104fl,  l»6e 
and  1464  of  the  1B68  Regular  Session  of  the 
Legislature,  represents  an  eifort  by  the  state 
to  pool  avaUable  federal  and  sUte  reaources 
and  concentrate  them  on  providing  a  \inUled 
unbroken  sequence  of  services  to  the  chron- 
IcaUy  imemployed  to  place  them  In  produc- 
tive employment;  and 

Whereas.  Implementation  of  this  program 
requires  cooperation  from  various  agencies 
and  officials  of  the  federal  government,  in- 
cluding the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as 
weU  as  other  federal  officials;  and 

LSOULATIVX  COtmSBL'S  DIOEBT 

AJB  46,  aa  introduced,  Monagan  (Rls.). 
Chronically  unemployed.  Notes  that  the  Leg- 
islature has  pending  certain  legislation  de- 
signed to  provide  a  program  of  training  and 
placement  services  to  assist  the  chronlcaUy 
unemployed  In  CaUfomU,  and  memorlallaes 
the  President  and  Congress  to  take  specified 
steps  to  provide  the  federal  support  needed 
to  carry  out  this  program. 

Whereas,  Every  effort  has  been  made  by 
legislative  leaders  in  California  to  cooper- 
ate with  federal  officials  In  developing  this 
imaginative  program;  and 

Whereas,  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  publicly  supported  the  concept  of 
creative  federalism  which  rests  upon  federal 
support  of  efforts  by  states  to  Innovate  and 
create  bold  new  programs  to  solve  major  prob- 
lems facing  the  state  and  the  nation;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Aaembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  Stete  of  California  respect- 
fuUy  memorializes  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  other  federal  agencies  to  make  every 
effort  to  cooperate  with  the  SUte  of  Califor- 
nia In  Interpreting  current  federal  statutes  to 
authorize  this  sUte  to  carry  out  the  program 
envisioned  by  Assembly  BUls  1463,  109,  1777, 
310,  104«,  l»fl«.  and  14*4  of  the  1068  Regular 
Session  of  the  Legislature;  and  be  It  further 
Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte 
of  CallfomU  respectfully  memorallses  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  support  amendments  to  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  this  ses- 
sion and  to  authorize  a  new  title  to  that 
act  which  would  provide  federal  matching 
funds  to  sUtes  for  job  training,  placement, 
and  related  services  In  a  flexible  manner 
which  would  provide  necessary  federal  sup- 
port to  carry  out  the  comprehensive  program 
envUloned  by  legislation  now  before  the  CaU- 
foriUa  Legislature;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  thU  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 


0*  RepresenUttves,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
RepresenUtlve  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Unltsd  SUtas. 

AMKMSmMT   No.   884 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

"Sac.  13.  The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  IBSa  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  tiUe: 
"  'TTn-«   IV — 8UPPLKMKNTART   STATE 
PROGRAMS 

"  'STATUONT  OF  PUaPOSK 

"  'Sac.  401.  It  U  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  provide  a  method  whereby  a  SUte  may 
utlllae  Federal  matching  fimda,  together 
with  lU  own  funds  for  the  purposes  of  sup- 
plementing, coordinating  and  Improving  the 
effectiveness  of.  or  correcting  Imbalances 
among,  the  services  available  from  all  Fed- 
eral manpower  and  related  programs  seeking 
to  improve  the  ability  of  disadvantaged  per- 
sons to  move  Into  productive  employment. 

"  'AOTHOalBATION    FOB    CRANTS 

"  'Sac.  403.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (here- 
inafter In  this  title  referred  to  as  the  Secre- 
tary) U.  authorised  to  grant  to  any  SUte 
which  meets  the  requlremenu  of  section  403 
aa  amount,  for  flacal  years  1969  and  1970. 
not  to  exceed  7S  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
the  supplemental  efforU  and  activities  un- 
dertaken by  a  8UU  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

"  'WPLXCATIOKS     AKD     CONDmON« 

"  'Sac.  403.  (a)  Any  SUto  which  desires  tx 
grant  under  thta  title  shaU  make  appUcation 
to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  In  such  man- 
ner, and  conUlnlng  or  accompanied  by  such 
Information  as  he  deems  reasonably  neces- 
sary. 

"'(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  the 
provisions  of  this  titie  unless  the  Secretary 
finds  that — 

"  '  ( 1 )  af Ur  consulUtion  with  said  SUte. 
the  effectiveness  of  Federal  manpower  and 
related  programs  seeking  to  move  disadvan- 
taged persons  Into  productive  employment 
within  such  SUte  can  be  faclUUted  or  Im- 
proved by  additional  SUte  efforts  and  activ- 
ities; and 

"'(3)  such  appUcation  (A)  describes  how 
such  additional  efforU  and  activities  will  be 
undertaken  in  support  of  existing  Federal 
programs.  (B)  demonstrates  that  such  efforts 
tt»m  activities  are  not  inconsistent  with  such 
SUU's  cooperative  area  manpower  planning 
system  plan,  (C)  demoiutrates  that  such  ef- 
forU and  activities  will  contribute  to  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  (D) 
provides  assurances  that  the  SUU  will  pay 
the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such 
efforts  and  activities  under  this  title. 

"  "atnXB    AKD    SBOTTLATIONS 

"  'Sac.  404.  The  Secretary  may  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  under  this  title 
as  he  deems  necessary. 

"  'AtrrHOBIZATION    or    APPSOPEIATIOira 

"  'Sac.  406.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  «3S.OOO.O0O  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  S80,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  tltie'." 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Bifr.  President,  also,  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stanley 
H.  Ruttenberg.  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Manpower  Administrator  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  differing  with  California's 
version  of  the  Federal  Government's  "co- 
operation" with  the  State  in  implement- 
ing its  program. 

I  understand  that  since  this  contro- 
versy has  arisen,  the  Labor  Department 
has  Indeed  become  more  cooperative  and 
apparently  has  made  efforts  to  clear  up 
the  misunderstanding.  I  would  say  that 
Assistant  Secretary  Ruttenberg  and  some 


Labor  Department  officials  have  tried  to 
be  most  cooperative,  but  apparently  there 
has  been  Internal  disagreement  within 
the  Labor  Department  regarding  the  Cal- 
ifornia effort. 
One  California  official  remarked: 
When  the  "bad  guys"  came  to  California, 
there  was  Uttie  doubt  that  they  were  more 
concerned  with  raising  the  specter  of  con- 
formity and  poUnttal  loss  of  Federal  funds 
than  mit^Pg  positive  suggestions.  When  the 
"good  guys"  came,  we  were  able  to  work  out 
our  problems  with  a  cooperative  spirit. 

Mr.  Preeldent.  the  problems  of  dealing 
with  the  disadvantaged  are  too  big  and 
too  important  to  have  levels  of  Govern- 
ment pulling  in  opposite  directions.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  new  "coc«>erative  spirit" 
will  continue  and  that  the  Senate  will 
adopt  my  amendment,  thus  allowing  Cal- 
ifornia to  get  on  with  its  creative  effort, 
which  will  provide  results  that  I  believe 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Assistant  Secretary's  letter 
to  me  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record;  and  in  addition  that  Secretary 
Ruttenberg's  correspondence  with  Cali- 
fornia officials  on  this  subject  be  printed 
iu  the  RccoBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


U.S.  Depa«ti«nt  or  Labos. 
OmcK  or  THE  Assistant  SxcaxTABT, 

Washington.  D.C.,  July  19. 1968. 
Hon.  Osoacc  L.  Mubpht. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Sbnatob  MtJBPHT:  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  Monday,  July  16,  you  in- 
cluded several  letters  and  press  releases  on 
the  Department  of  Labor's  relationship  to 
California  A.B.  1463,  which  presented  an  in- 
accuraU  picture  of  the  Department's  posi- 
tion and  activities  In  connection  with  this 
bin.  In  the  Interest  of  preserving  a  coopera- 
tive Federal-State  relationship,  I  would  like 
to  correct  the  misunderstandings  reflected 
In  the  Record. 

The  Department  has  always  supported  the 
blU's  sUted  objective,  as  I  clearly  indicated 
in  my  telegram  to  Senator  Dolwig  of  June  10 
(copy  enclosed) .  We  have  not  tried  to  dictate 
StaU  legislation,  or  to  make  any  threats. 

Many  different  approaches  have  been  sug- 
gested to  the  difficult  problems  of  the  hard- 
core unemployed,  and  a  number  of  sUtutes 
have  been  enacted  by  Congress.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  SUtes  have  worked 
hard,  and  cooperatively,  in  Initiation  of  new 
ideas  and  new  programs  and  In  efforU  to 
Integrate  them  into  a  framework  which  wlU 
eliminate  duplication  and  assure  better  serv- 
ice to  the  hard-core  disadvantaged.  In  this 
effort,  however,  the  Department  must  operate 
within  constralnU  esubllshed  by  Congress. 
You  wlU  recall  that  when  Speaker  Unruh 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Elmployment,  Manpower  and  Poverty  on 
May  10  to  support  the  proposal,  he  recog- 
nized that  it  would,  m  hl6  words,  "require 
precedent-breaking  changes  In  Federal  stat- 
utes and  in  rules  and  regulations  of  federal 
agencies." 

Although  those  changes  had  not  been  made 
in  Federal  law.  A.B.  1463  was  passed  by  the 
California  Assembly  on  May  23.  As  passed, 
the  bill  conflicted  with  requlremenu  of  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  and  other  Federal  laws. 
In  accordance  with  long-sUndlng  Depart- 
ment policy  of  advising  a  SUU  whenever 
pending  StaU  legislation  appears,  on  the 
basis  of  esUbllBhed  Department  InterpreU- 
tlon  of  Federal  law.  to  raise  a  conformity 
Issue,  my  telegram  dated  June  10  to  Senator 
Dolwig  noted  four  major  areas  of  conflict 
With  Federal  requirement. 


Following  that  uiegram.  Department  per- 
sonnel met  with  represenUtives  of  Califor- 
nia, both  in  Washmgton  and  In  Sacramento, 
m  an  effort  to  resolve  the  issues  and  a  num- 
ber of  changes  were  made  in  the  bUl.  The 
changes  made  through  July  1  still  presented 
some  issues  of  confUct  with  the  requirement 
of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  that  an  Integrated 
employment  service  be  available  to  all  with- 
out regard  to  any  income  llmlUtlons.  This 
requirement  is  not  a  legal  technicality  but  is 
the  foundation  on  which  the  public  employ- 
ment service  restt.  It  not  only  makes  for  the 
most  efficient  use  of  money  and  sUff  by  pre- 
venting duplicating  and  competing  employ- 
ment services,  but  also  assures  that  the  full 
range  of  services  U  available  to  those  most  In 
need  of  help.  The  bUl  also  conflicted  with  re- 
qulremenu that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able to  a  SUU  must  be  used  in  accordance 
with  the  UmlUtions  and  directives  In  Fed- 
eral law. 

Mr.  Ctoodwln's  Jvdy  3  appearance  before  the 
CaUfomia  SenaU  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Efficiency  was  at  the  express  request  of 
Chairman  Dolwig  to  explain  questions  raised 
in  my  uiegram  of  Jvme  10.  My  letUr  to 
Speaker  Unruh  of  July  13  (copy  also  en- 
closed) summarizes  the  advice  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  gave  to  Senator  Dolwig  and  hU 
Committee.  This  letUr  also  seU  forth  the  rea- 
sons behind  the  questions  raised  In  my  Uie- 
gram of  June  10  and  In  Mr.  Ckxxlwln's  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee. 

You  know,  I  am  sure,  that  the  Department 
has  continued  to  work  with  California  In  an 
effort  to  resolve  the  conformity  Issues  raised 
by  A.B.  1463.  Sir.  OdeU,  Director  of  the  United 
SUtes  Employment  Service  and  Curtis  C. 
Aller  of  my  office,  made  another  trip  to  Cal- 
ifornia on  July  16.  At  that  time  we  offered 
some  suggestions  that  were  accepted.  We 
made  every  effort  to  restrict  these  suggestions 
to  those  required  to  meet  minimal  conformity 
questions.  X  understand  that  the  framers  of 
the  legislation  are  satlsfled  with  the  result 
that  has  been  atUlned. 

To  make  the  record  complete,  I  would  ap- 
preclaU  it  if  you  would  arrange  to  have  thU 
correspondence  also  Included  in  the  Con- 
gressional RaCORO. 

Sincerely.  

STANI.ET  H.  RUTTBNBEBO, 

Assistant      Secretary      and      Manpower 
Administrator. 


U.S.  DEPABTnaKT  or  Labor, 
Omcc  or  the  Assistant  Sbcretabt. 

Washington,  D.C,  July  12, 1968. 
Hon.  JzssE  H.  Unbtth, 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

DBAS  Mb.  Unbuh:  At  the  Secretary's  re- 
quest I  am  responding  to  yotir  letter  of  July 
3,  concerning  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Robert 
C  Goodwin,  Director  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 
before  a  SUU  SenaU  Committee  hearing  on 
California  AS.  1463.  It  la  to  be  regretted 
that  you  interpret  Mr.  Goodwin's  testimony 
to  be  reflective  of  an  over-bureaucratic  fed- 
eral agency  and  InconsUUnt  with  a  concept 
of  creative  federalism. 

The  testimony  reaffirmed  the  assurances 
which  I  gave  to  your  represenUtives  here 
in  Washington.  We  are  in  compleU  sympathy 
with  the  stated  objectives  of  your  bUl— that 
is  to  ellmlnaU  dupUcation  of  manpower 
programs  and  assure  betUr  service  to  the 
hard-core  disadvantaged.  Our  ocmamltment 
to  this  goal  is  demonstrated  by  our  own  ef- 
forU to  concentrate  and  direct  a  greater 
share  of  the  fiscal  and  program  resoiircee 
avaUable  through  the  employment  senrloe, 
MDTA  and  Economic  Opportunity  Act  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  hard-core  unemployed 
and  the  disadvantaged.  The  Youth  Oppw- 
tunlty  Centers,  the  Human  Resources  De- 
velopment Program,  the  OcHusentrated  ^- 
ployment  Program,  the  SkUl  CenUrs  Pr«>- 
grain  and  the  NA»-JOBS  Program  have  aU 
been  directed  prlmaxlly  to  the  needs  of  the 


dlsadvanUged  and  have  focused  upon  target 
areas  of  heavy  hard-core  unemployment.  We 
have  also  supported  and  assisted  In  funding 
the  Governor's  Community  Service  Centers 
in  Oalifornla. 

In  all  of  our  efforU  we  have  carefully  ad- 
hered  to  the  requirement  of   the  Wagner- 
Pe^r  Act  that  an  Integrated  employment 
service  be  available  to  aU  without  regard  to 
any  Income  Umltetlon.  While  it  may  well  be 
that  more  needs  to  be  done  to  coordinate  and 
consolidate  the  admlnlatratlon  and  funding 
of  these  programs,  we  must  Insist  that  It  be 
done  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  federal 
laws  under  which  we  are  required  to  operate. 
Of  the  requlremenu  that  must  be  met  for 
a   SUU   Employment   Service   to   become   a 
part  of  the  Federal-SUU  sysum  and  to  re- 
ceive Federal  granto  covering  100  percent  of 
adminUtratlve    cosU,    probably    the    most 
basic  Is  the  one  requiring  a  single  SUU  em- 
ployment service.  A  single.  Integrated,  fuU- 
functionlng  employment  service  is  essential 
both   to   serve   adequately   those   who   most 
need  help  to  get  Jobs  and  to  make  the  most 
efficient  use  of  resources,  both  money  and 
personnel. 

AM.  1468,  even  with  the  many  amend- 
mente  through  July  1,  would  provide  for 
two  employment  services;  one  service,  not 
a  part  of  the  nationwide  Federal-SUte  sys- 
tem, would  serve  only  the  disadvantaged  (as 
defined  in  the  bill)  In  'economically  dis- 
advantaged areas",  and  the  other,  a  part  of 
the  Federal-SUU  system,  would  serve  only 
those  not  eligible  for  service  from  the  new 
division.  There  are  no  parallels  in  any  Stete 
for  this  kind  of  separation  In  the  exUting 
organization  of  the  employment  service. 
Where  there  are  offices  specializing  In  place- 
ment of  young  people,  and  other  offices  spe- 
cializing In  certain  industries  or  occupa- 
tions—such as  Farm  Labor  Offices.  Industrial 
Offices,  or  clerical  and  professional  offices, 
these  offices  are  required  to — and  do — meet 
all  the  requlremenu  of  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act,  and  are  open  to  all  without  restrictions 
relating  to  economic  need. 

The  second  major  area  of  confUct  not  re- 
moved by  the  July  1  amendmente,  relates  to 
the  use  of  funds.  Federal  enabling  sUtutes 
and    appropriation    acU    contain   directives 
and  UmlUtions  on  the  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral   funds.    The   Department    of    Labor    is 
bound  by  these  conditions  in  making  funds 
available  to  SUtes  either  as  granU  under 
the  employment  security  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram,  or  as  allotmenU  to  an  agency  acting 
as  an  agent  of  the  Federal  government  un- 
der a  program  like  MDTA.  A.B.  1463  even  as 
amended  continues  to  provide  for  diverting 
a  portion  of  the  fimds  granted  under  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  to  the  restricted  clienule 
of  the  new  division.  It  also  provides  that  the 
funds   made   avaUable  to  CaUfomia  as  an 
agent  of  the  Federal  government  under  pro- 
visions of  the  MDTA  are  to  be  used  in  ac- 
cordance vrith  directives  and  UmlUtions  In 
thU  bm.  Inclusion  In  section  10500(b)  of  the 
phrase  "to  the  extent  permissible  under  Fed- 
eral   law"    does    not    remove    the    problem 
since  there  are  federal  lUnlUtions  and  re- 
qiUremenU  on  expenditures  In  addition  to 
the  proportion  of  funds  to  be  spent  In  dis- 
advantaged urban  areas. 

The  actions  of  Department  personnel  In 
connection  with  this  bm  provide  no  basis 
for  the  allegations  m  your  July  3  letur  and 
press  release. 

The  Department  does  not  generaUy.  and 
did  not  in  thU  case,  attempt  to  dicUU  legis- 
lative action  to  a  Stete.  The  Department  has 
a  long-standing  practice,  however,  of  advis- 
ing a  SUU  whenever  there  Is  substantial 
Question  aa  to  the  conformity  with  Federal 
requlremenu  of  a  pending  legislative  pro- 
posal. My  June  10  telegram  was  pursuant  to 
this  practice. 

Appearance  of  Department  of  Labor  repre- 
sentatives  at  the  July  3  hearing  of  the  State 
Senate  Committee  was.  as  you  know,  at  the 
express  tovlUtion  of  the  Oommittes  Chair- 
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man  to  ".  .  .  appMur  liefora  our  Commlttas 
•nd  taatUy  on  laauM  and  pdnU  ralMd  In 
your  teletype  .  .  .".  Bee  i^uae  of  the  oomplezlty 
of  tbe  iMues,  and  tbi  limited  time  of  ttae 
Committee,  the  Depaitment  reprcMntatlTO, 
Mr.  Ooodwln,  preaente  1  a  written  stetemcnt 
and  oral  testimony. 

In  both  hla  wrlttex  and  oral  teatlmony, 
lir.  Oooclwln  clearly  'ecognlaed  that  there 
had  been  numeroua  i  mendmenta  "directed 
to  meeting  the  proble  na  raised  by  the  con- 
flict between  the  SteU  blU  and  Federal  Uw." 
While  the  written  atat  iment  related  to  A.  B. 
IMS  a«  It  paaaed  the  O  Olfomla  Aaaembly  and 
aa  amended  throuf^  ruly  1,  the  oral  teatt- 
mony  waa  directed  en  tlrely  to  the  amended 
bill.  Mr.  Ooodwln  mat  e  clear  In  both  atete- 
mente,  that  a  finding  bhat  a  Stete's  employ- 
ment security  prograo  i  la  out  of  conformity 
with  Federal  requlreo  tenta  U  the  responal- 
blllty  of  the  Secretary  3f  Labor  not  delegated 
to  anyone — and  Is  mi  de  only  after  a  Stete 
has  been  given  notlo  and  opportimlty  for 
a  hearing. 

The  Department  ol  Labor  personnel  in- 
volved m  the  lengthy  discussions  with  your 
representatives  of  tbe  conflicts  between  A3. 
1483  aniL-Federal  req  ulrementa  and  of  the 
poaalble.  obanges  did  i  lot  make  any  commlt- 
mento  as  to  the  effec  of  the  changes  being 
dlacusaed.  Rather  the  '  pointed  out  that  the 
changes  proposed  did  not,  In  their  opinion, 
entirely  remove  the  isi  ues  raised  by  the  origi- 
nal bill,  but  In  any  event,  the  amendmenta 
would  have  to  be  cai  >f uUy  reviewed  by  the 
Solicitor's  office  in  Wai  hlngton. 

There  are  llmlte.  of  course,  established  by 
the  Congress  that  boi  h  of  us  must  observe. 
Within  these  constra  nts,  though,  I'm  con- 
vinced there  is  abunc  ant  room  for  the  dis- 
play of  creative  stats  initiative.  We  have 
been  and  earnestly  coi  itlnue  to  welcome  your 
efforte  and  will  respcnd  in  good  faith  and 
with  good  will  to  an;  suggestions  you  may 
wish  to  make  aa  to  w  lere  we  go  next. 
Sincerely  yours, 

STANurr  H.  RuTTBNana, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
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efficient  admlnlstraUon  of  a  State'a  pubUc 
employment  offices.  See  also  ao  CFR  603.33. 
Under  section  9  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act, 
If  a  State  has  not  compiled  with  the  Secre- 
tary's standards  of  efficiency  or  has  not  prop- 
erly expended  the  moneys  paid  to  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  approved  plan,  the  Secre- 
tary withholds  further  grants.  In  Federal 
pxograma  such  aa  MDTA,  CaUfomla  la  agent 
of  the  Secretary  and  Federal  funds  miut  be 
spent  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
made  available,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
authorization  and  appropriation  statutes. 

A3.  1463  establishes  a  manpower  develop- 
ment fund  to  which  would  be  deposited 
State  funds,  employment  service  grante  for 
TOC's.  MDTA  funds,  and  Federal  funds  un- 
der other  anti-poverty  programs. 

These  funds  would  be  commingled  and 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  HRD  for 
the  purposes  of  this  act.  A.B.  1463  specifies 
the  conditions  of  eligibility  and  priorities  for 
service,  which  differ  from  those  under  the 
various  Federal  programs.  Provision  is  made 
for  periodic  review  by  the  State  legislature, 
but  not  for  accountability  to  the  Federal 
agency  providing  Federal  funds.  (2)  Section 
3(a)  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  requlree  the 
employment  offices  to  provide  services  for  all 
"men.  women,  and  Juniors"  who  are  legal- 
ly qualified  for  employment.  Section  3(b)  of 
the  Age  Discrimination  In  Employment  Act 
of  1067  contains  a  prohibition  against  age 
classification  by  the  public  employment  serv- 
ice with  respect  to  individuals  between  40 
and  66.  Public  employment  services  are  also 
required  by  Federal  law  to  give  priority  in 
service  to  veterans,  and  to  have  arrangementa 
with  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  for 
special  services  to  the  handicapped,  and  with 
vocational  educational  authorities. 

Sections  9106-9110  and  10500  of  A.B.  1463 
set  forth  limitations  on  expenditure  of  Job 
placement  funds  and  services  which  restrict 
services  of  the  HRD  Department  to  those  who 
meet  specific  requirements  of  need  In  terms 
of  family  or  individual  income,  family  status, 
age  and  sex,  as  well  as  geographic  location 
and  ethnic  characteristics.  Section  9600  re- 
quires HRD  disapproval  of  any  publicly 
funded  placement  program  with  private  em- 
ployers administered  by  any  State  agency 
which  Is  inconsistent  with  this  bill.  No  Fed- 
eral money  granted  under  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
for  employment  service  operation  can  be 
used  (or  placement  programs  subject  to  the 
limitations  set  by  A3.  1463. 

(3)  Section  4  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  re- 
quires "a  State  agency  with  all  powers  nec- 
essary to  cooperate  with  the  uses  under  this 
act"  Including  authority  to  submit  the  plan 
of  operations  required  under  section  8.  and 
the  reporte  of  operations  and  expenditures 
required  under  section  0.  Single  agency  re- 
quirement designed  to  assure  most  efficient 
use  of  funds  by  preventing  duplicating  em- 
ployment services.  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Employment  is,  by  California  legis- 
lative action,  designated  as  the  single  State 
agency.  Section  9600  of  A.B.  1463  provides 
that  the  department  of  HRD  shall  "be  the 
sole  State  agency  to  approve  and  coordinate 
publicly  funded  training  and  placement  pro- 
grams with  private  employers,"  and  requires 
the  department  to  disapprove  plans  not  con- 
sistent with  the  bill.  Since  the  director  of 
HRD  has  a  veto  over  the  plans  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Emplojonent  Service,  the  Department 
of  Employment  does  not  have  "all  powers 
necessary"    to   cooperate    with   the   uses. 

Moreover,  A.B.  1463  provides  for  perform- 
ance In  HRD  Department  of  many  services 
essential  to  a  public  employment  service. 
Even  If  section  9609  of  A.B.  1463  Is  construed 
by  State  authorities  ae  not  limiting  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Employment  Service  to  those 
eligible  for  service  under  the  bill  and  the 
State  Employment  Service  Is  permitted  either 
to  service  everyone  who  comes  to  it  or  only 
those  not  eligible  under  A.B.  1463,  with  mem- 
bers of  the  eligible  group  being  referred  by  It 
to  HRD,  the  result  would  be  duplication  of 


services  and  programs  which  defeate  both 
the  objective  of  A3.  1463,  to  ensure  no  dupli- 
cation, and  the  congressional  requirement  of 
a  single  State  employment  service. 

(4)  SMUon  808(a)(3)  of  the  SocUl  Se- 
curity Act  and  section  3304(a)(1)  of  the 
FUTA  require  payment  of  unemploym«nt  in- 
stiranee  through  public  employment  offices  or 
such  other  agencies  as  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor may  approve.  Objective  of  the  require- 
ment is  to  assure  that  claimants  receive  ap- 
propriate help  In  reemployment.  Irrespective 
of  Individual  economic  need.  The  Secretary 
has  never  approved  any  other  agencies,  and 
has  specifically  ruled  against  payment 
through  welfare  offices.  Requirement  of  A.B. 
1463  that  placement  programs  be  consistent 
with  objectives  of  giving  all  placements  to 
thoee  "in  gentiine  need"  makes  it  question- 
able that  unemployment  insurance  claimants 
get  necessary  placement  services.  If  unem- 
ployment Insurance  claimants  are  classified 
according  to  need  to  determine  whether  they 
are  to  receive  placement  service  from  employ- 
ment service  office  or  HRD  office,  there  is 
confiict  with  basic  principles  that  imemploy- 
ment  insurance  must  be  paid  without  regard 
to  need. 

STANLET  H.  RUTTEHSmO, 

Assistant  Secretary  and  Manpower  Ad- 
ministrator. 


GRASSROOTS  DEMAND  BETTER 
FIREARMS  LAWS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  public  de- 
mand for  the  strictest  kind  of  Federal 
firearms  laws  has  not  subsided.  It  has 
been  on  the  increase  for  30  years  and  is 
now  at  an  alltime  high. 

Grassroots  public  opinion  is  clear. 

Our  people  want  to  live  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  deadly  firearms  are  out 
of  the  reach  of  those  hellbent  on  a 
public  outrage. 

And  it  is  also  clear  that  the  public  is 
ready  to  accommodate  a  minor  incon- 
venience for  that  seciulty. 

I  would  like  to  call  this  public  concern 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  as  we 
approach  debate  on  the  firearms  legis- 
lation now  pending  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  brief  sampling  of  editorial 
opinion  be  printed  In  the  Record.  I  shall 
add  to  it  in  some  quantity  from  time  to 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Asbury  Park  (NJ.)  Press. 

July  17, 1968) 

Our  ATTrruDB  Toward  Qons 

Officials  at  Boy  Scout  headquarters  in  New 
Brunswick  have  indicated  that  the  organiza- 
tion's attitude  toward  guns  may  he  dras- 
tically altered.  Programs  such  as  the  merit 
badge  award  for  marksmanship  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  gun  advertising  in  the  official 
magazine  are  under  review. 

In  suggesting  a  change  in  tte  "attitude" 
toward  gims  the  Boy  Scout  organization  Is 
cooperating  In  a  nationwide  campaign  to 
reassess  the  place  of  guns  in  the  American 
society.  For  generations  ranging  back  to  the 
earliest  settlements  on  the  east  coast  guns 
were  part  of  our  heritage.  They  were  needed 
to  hunt  the  wildlife  that  were  a  major  source 
of  food,  to  keep  the  Indians  at  bay,  and  to 
protect  the  family  homestead  against  mali- 
cious trespass.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
muzzle  loaders  the  Minute  Men  could  not 
have  fired  the  "shot  heard  "round  the  world" 
and  Washington's  army  would  not  have  won 
the  Independence  that  created  a  new  nation. 

In  the  decades  that  followed  guns  were 
essential  to  the  conquest  of  the  west  and 


to  supplying  food  and  protection  to  stalwart 
people  who  settled  In  the  wilderness.  And  for 
another  century  a  society  that  waa  largely 
rural  considered  a  gun  hanging  on  the  man- 
tel as  Indispensable  as  the  clock  above  It. 
But  In  a  rather  sudden  fashion,  as  time  Is 
messured,  we  have  become  an  urban  society 
and  to  the  apartment  dweUer  in  a  teeming 
city  a  gun  is  about  as  useless  as  a  horse  and 
buggy.  Weapons  that  good  citizens  once  used 
to  protect  themselves  are  falUng  Into  the 
hands  of  criminals  who  use  them  In  a  mur- 
derous attack  on  society.  Thus  It  has  become 
advisable  to  place  the  sale  and  poesesalon  of 
guns  under  controls  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
the  tragic  toll  taken  by  those  who  abuse 
them. 

The  Boy  Scout  movement  is  steeped  in 
rich  traditions,  in  love  of  country  and  love 
of  nature  and  the  ability  to  cope  with  it. 
Guns  were  part  of  this  tradition  and  they 
will  remain  so  In  the  hands  of  law  abiding 
marksmen  and  hunters  and  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  But  we  have  learned  that  the 
indiscriminate  advertising  and  sale  of  lethal 
weapons  leads  to  the  assassination  of  lead- 
ers and  to  murder  in  the  streete.  Such  vio- 
lence Is  in  ugly  contrast  to  the  traditional 
use  of  firearms  as  a  source  of  food  and  pro- 
tection. Not  only  the  Boy  Scoute.  but  the 
entire  nation,  should  review  ita  attitude  to- 
ward guns  lest  they  become  a  grim  rather 
than  a  glorious  part  of  the  American  herit- 
age. 

iProm  the  St.   Louis   (Mo.)    Post -Dispatch, 

Aug.  22,  1968) 

Wht  Oums  Arx  Bought 


StatUtics  complied  in  a  survey  by  the  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute  provide  a  powerful 
argument  for  adequate  gun  control  legUla- 
tlon.  The  researchers  found  that  twice  as 
many  firearms  were  sold  In  1967  as  In  1963; 
the  only  conclusion  that  can  be  reached  is 
that  these  guns  were  not  bought  lor  sporting 
purposes,  but  for  purpoees  connected  In  some 
way  with  urban  riote. 

The  researchers  said  that  the  Increased 
gun  sales  were  partly  the  result  of  "grossly 
exaggerated"  reporte  of  sniping  and  use  of 
firearms  In  civil  disturbances.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  most  persons  who  have  purchased  wea- 
pons because  of  their  reaction  to  riote  are 
the  very  persons  who  should  not  have  guns 
at  aU.  The  chances  are  they  are  inexperi- 
enced In  handling  firearms  responsibly,  and 
are  a  danger  to  themselves  as  well  as  to 
others. 

Registration  and  licensing  laws  might  not 
get  all  the  weapons  now  in  private  hands 
(the  researchers  placed  the  number  at  116 
million)  but  they  certainly  would  put  brakes 
on  this  sort  of  dangerous  panic  buying.  As 
the  researchers  said,  "The  dangers  of  living 
In  a  society  where  violence  by  firearms  has 
reached  unacceptable  levels  clearly  out- 
weigh the  inconvenience  for  those  who  would 
be  required  to  register  under  an  effective  law." 
The  Ineffectiveness  of  current  law  was 
demonstrated  in  St.  Louis  just  the  other  day 
when  two  young  men  displaying  shoulder 
guns  turned  up  as  former  Congressman 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  vtalted  the  city.  Both 
were  In  apparent  violation  of  the  National 
Firearms  Act,  but  the  city  would  have  an 
easier  time  moving  against  them  under  a 
propoaed  ordinance  being  considered  by  the 
Board  of  Aldermen.  Stronger  laws  are  needed 
at  both  tbe  national  and  local  levels. 

(From  the  Las  Vegaa  (Nev.)  Sun, 
Aug.  5,  1068] 
Lawmakers  Shun  Action  on  Oun  Control 
Laws 
The  action  of  the  nation's  lawmakers,  or 
perhaps  lack  of  action  is  the  more  appro- 
priate term,  in  faUing  to  write  an  effective 
gim  control  defies  aU  logic. 

A  recent  Congressional  Quarterly  survey 
discloses  that  there  Is  a  definite  correlation 


between  strict  laws  governing  the  possession 
and  sale  of  firearms  and  lower  murder  rates 
and  murder  by  guns. 

The  Eastern  states,  for  example,  have  the 
strictest  gun  laws  and  they  have  the  lowest 
murder  and  gun  death  rates. 

The  Southern  states,  which  have  the  most 
lax  gun  laws  and  whose  lawmakers  generaUy 
oppose  stringent  gun  laws,  have  the  highest 
murder  rates  and  the  largest  percentages  of 
murders  by  guns,  according  to  FBI  statistics. 
Nevada's  national  lawmakers  generally 
vote  right  along  with  the  Southerners  on 
matters  of  gun  control,  ranked  fifth  in  the 
united  States  in  1066  In  the  murder  rate 
and  11th  In  the  number  of  deaths  by  gun- 
shot. 

The  FBI's  1966  Uniform  Crime  Report 
showed  that  Nevada's  murder  rate  Is  10.6 
each  100.000  population,  fifth  in  the  nation 
and  that  there  were  48  murders  in  the  state 
during  the  year. 

Of  all  the  murders  committed  in  Nevada 
in  the  years  1962-65,  66.9  per  cent  were  gun 
deaths  and  that  gives  the  state  an  Xlth 
ranking  nationally. 

However,  last  May,  when  Sen.  Edward 
Kennedy,  D-Maas.,  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  omnibus  Crime  Bill  to  ban  the  Inter- 
state shipment  of  rlfiea  and  shotguns,  both 
Nevada  Sens.  Alan  Bible  and  Howard  Cannon 
voted  against  it. 

And  on  July  24,  when  the  House  passed 
H3.  17735,  which  prohlblte  the  interstate 
shipment  of  rifles  and  shotguns  and  hand- 
gun ammunition  and  restricte  the  out-of- 
state  purchase  of  rlfiea  and  shotguns.  Rep. 
Walter  Baring  was  among  those  voting  "No." 
Nevada's  murder  rate  of  10.6  for  each 
100.000  population  is  surpassed  only  by 
Alaska,  District  of  Columbia,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  South  Carolina. 

A  DUtrlct  of  OolmnbU  law  which  goes  into 
effect  in  November,  requires  the  registra- 
tion of  all  firearms  and  the  licensing  of  gun 
owners. 

Many  of  the  Eastern  states  with  low 
murder  and  death-by-gun  rates  already  have 
similar  laws,  but  their  effect  Is  reduced  by 
the  fact  that  many  maU-order  houses  Ignore 
state  and  local  regulations  when  selUng 
firearms. 

The  12  Eastern  states  had  4.4  murders  per 
100,000  population  In  1966,  with  firearms 
used  in  39.2  per  cent  of  all  murders  between 
1962  and  1966. 

The  13  Southern  States  had  a  murder  rate 
of  10  and  a  murder-by-gun  rate  of  66.9.  The 
far  west  rate  is  6  and  54.7  respectively  and 
the  national  average  Is  6.6  with  60  per  cent 
by  the  gun. 

The  Nevada  rate  Is  much  higher  than  the 
national  average  and  is  more  near  the 
Southern  rate  statistically. 


[From  the  Leesburg  (Fla.)  Commercial, 

Aug.  11,  1968] 

A  Factual  Case  for  Gun  Controls 


If  someone  really  wante  to  do  you  In,  he 
will,  whether  or  not  he  can  lay  his  hands  on 
a  gun. 

This  statement,  frequently  expressed  these 
days  because  of  the  debate  over  gun  control 
laws,  is  plausible  enough.  If  someone  reaUy 
wante  to  do  you  In,  he'll  find  a  way. 

A  look  at  actual  homicide  statistics,  how- 
ever, indicates  that  a  substantial  percentage 
of  homicides  result  from  attacks  that  were 
not  made  with  the  single-minded  Intent  to 

kill. 

Franklin  E.  Zlmrlng,  assistant  professor  of 
law  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  studied 
more  than  1,400  homicides  and  22,000  as- 
saulte  recorded  during  1965,  1966  and  1967 
by  the  Chicago  PoUce  Department.  His  find- 
ings show  that: 

No  less  than  78  per  cent  of  aU  killings,  as 
classified  by  the  police,  resvUted  from  quar- 
rels based  on  domestic  problems,  liquor,  sex. 
etc. 


The  gun  and  the  knife  were  Interchange- 
able weapons  for  persons  who  resorted  to 
violence  to  settle  personal  argumente. 

Some  70  per  cent  of  all  gun  homicides  re- 
sulted from  a  single  wound,  although  a 
"single-minded  Intent  to  kill"  should  prompt 
tbe  attacker  to  Insure  his  result  by  multiple 
wounding. 

Knife  attacks  resulted  in  more  multiple 
woundings  than  gun  attacks,  yet  there  were 
five  times  as  many  kmings  by  gun  as  by 
kmfe. 

Zlmrlng  thus  concludes  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  guns  would  reduce  the  number  of 
homicides. 

Perhaps  we  can  never  solve  the  problem  of 
interpersonal  violence.  But  ijerhaps  we  can 
make  it  a  little  lees  deadly? 

[Prom  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  Aug.  7.  1968) 
OtTN-LoBBT  Challenge 
A  pet  argument  of  opponents  to  gun  con- 
trols Is  that  regulatory  laws  would  deprive 
citizens  of  weapons  they  may  need  to  defend 
themselves  against  an  attempted  takeover 
by  a  Communist  or  other  dictator  country.  In 
a  speech  the  other  day  on  the  need  for  fire- 
arms legislation.  Toledo  Councilman  Andy 
Devine  called  this  contention  a  "false  sense 
of  security."  His  understatement  was  gen- 
erously kind  to  those  who  hold  the  view. 

First,  of  course,  there  is  no  seriously  pro- 
posed gun  bill  we  know  of  that  is  aimed  at 
depriving  anyone  of  firearms  except  those 
such  as  criminals  and  incompetento  who  ob- 
viously ought  not  to  have  them.  The  legisla- 
tive efforts  are  not  intended  to  take  guns 
away  but  to  regulate  their  sale,  possession, 
and  use  lor  the  reasonable  protection  of  so- 
ciety. 

Second,  the  customary  underpinning  of 
this  argument  about  defending  against  an 
enemy  is  the  Second  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. Oun  enthusiasts  interpret  it  as  be- 
stowing an  individual  right  upon  all  citizens 
to  bear  arms,  convenientiy  ignoring  the  ref- 
erence in  the  first  words  of  the  amendment 
to  "a  well-regulated  miUtia."  Courts  gener- 
ally have  considered  that  an  important  quali- 
fication, however,  and  no  bar  to  regulation 
ol  individual  firearms  ownership. 

But  third,  and  most  important,  there  Is  no 
need  to  bog  down  in  legal  argumente  to  show 
how  false  is  the  notion  that  the  defense  of 
the  country  depends  upon  small  arms  In 
every  home.  One  need  only  ask:  If  the  argu- 
ment is  vaUd,  why  have  we  spent  staggering 
billions  of  dollars  annually  to  build  and  de- 
ploy around  the  world  the  most  powerful, 
most  sophisticated  mlUtary  establishment  on 
the  globe  and  In  history? 

Ah,  some  will  say,  but  suppose  the  in- 
vader manages  to  slip  by  or  even  defeat  our 
military  forces;  what  would  the  citizens  do 
then  if  they  had  no  guns  handy?  Obviously 
the  citizens  would  be  in  trouble.  But  it  Is 
hardly  sensible  to  beUeve  that,  If  an  attacker 
had  enough  power  to  wipe  out  the  most  mas- 
sive defense  establishment  in  the  world,  he 
could  then  be  stopped  with  pistols  and  shot- 
guns and  rlfies — even  if  they  were  blasting 
from  every  house  in  the  land. 

Nevertheless,  if — as  Is  probably  the  case 
from  our  experience — the  pro-gun  people 
stubbornly  persist  with  their  argument,  we 
think  It  fair  to  suggest  a  challenge:  While 
they  are  lobbying  bo  vociferously  against  fire- 
arms regulation,  are  they  wllUng  at  the  same 
time  to  lobby  Just  as  hard  to  stop  spending 
money  on  the  mlUtary  establishment  In 
which  they  profess  to  have  so  lltUe  faith? 


(From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  Aug. 
15.  1968] 
Great  but  Not  Perfect 
James  Brlckley,  the  Wayne  County  assist- 
ant prosecutor,  might  have  gotten  a  Uttle 
carried  away  in  his  enthusiasm  for  Toledo's 
new  gun  control  law.  It  is  good  news,  but  It 
Is  a  long  way  from  being  the  whole  answer. 
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Deals  for  a  sUte  gun  control  law  last  yewr. 
But  the  plug  was  Uiserted  when  the  state 
chapter  of  the  National  Rifle  Asaoclatlon  and 
hunter  and  coUector  groups  protested. 

So  the  piecemeal  approach  to  lawmaking 
on  a  subject  crossing  local  community  and 

state  lines  reigns  again.  

In  defense  of  local  and  state  bodies,  it 
must  be  said  that  many  of  them  were  tx- 
necUng  stronger  action  from  the  Congress 
than  we  got.  Congreea,  thU  spring  went  Just 
nart  way  toward  aUevlatlng  the  gun  trafllc 
Problem,  despite  a  Louis  Harris  poll  con- 
ducted in  AprU  indicating  71  per  cent  of  the 
American  public  favored  passage  of  federal 
gun  control  laws. 

A  so-called  antlcrlme  measure  touching 
handguns  became  law  In  June  as  the  first 
slgniflcant  step  toward  federal  gun  control 
In  30  years.  .... 

Provisions,  though,  are  limited  to  prohibi- 
tion of  Interstate  maU -order  sales  of  hand- 
guns to  individuals:  banning  of  over-the- 
counter  sale  of  handguns  to  nonresldenu  of 
a  state  or  persons  under  21;  and  curbing  of 
imports     and     sales     of     surplus     mlUtary 

weapons. 

There  was  no  provision  for  reguUtlng  sales 
of  nfles  or  shotguns  across  state  lines,  but 
another  bill  for  that  has  passed  the  House 
and  Is  before  the  Senate  now. 

Americans  have  lUtened  to  the  smoke- 
screen argument  long  enough  that  gun 
registration  Is  "a  misguided  step  toward  a 
police  stote."  ^    ^. 

Good  sense  and  the  heat  of  the  times  say 
that  somewhere  under  these  layers  of  local, 
state  and  federal  leglsUUon  law-abiding 
Americans  may  be  able  to  find  some  confi- 
dence to  feel  a  little  safer  again. 

Having  a  gun  In  total  secrecy  doesn't  guar- 
antee that  feeUng.  Not  when  you  know  every 
thug  in  town  finds  It  easy  to  amass  an 
arsenal. 


n  glster 
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[From  the  Battte  Cm  k  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and 

News.  At  g.  16,  19681 
IM  Brra  and  Pncss.  Qtw  Contboi.  ABams 
The  Toledo  City  C  >uncU  passage  of  a  city 


handgtms  In  that  Ohio 
convinces  us  that.  In 


time,  were  going  to  1  lave  widespread  curtail 
ment  of  gun  trafHc,  <  ven  If  It  Is  a  patchworic 


has  just  enacted  a  new 


Uw  requiring  reglsti  »tlon  of  aU  flrearms  by 
Oct.  1,  more  proof  o :  our  point. 

Toledo's  action  mi  st  be  of  special  comfort 
to     law     enforcement     agencies     In     lower 

Michigan.  _  ^  ... 

For  many  years,  p  >llce  In  the  Detroit  area 
especially  have  con  plained  that  hoodlums 
had  only  to  travel  a  croes  the  state  line  Into 
Ohio  which  has  be*  n  more  permissive  than 
Michigan  on  gun  coi  itrol,  and  buy  the  weap- 
on of  their  choice  fp  m  a  wide  assortment. 

The  Toledo  ordinance  requires  all  gun 
owners  to  register  th  em  with  the  poUce  with- 
in a  month.  Gun  dealers  and  pawnshops 
must   purchase  Uce  ises  within  30  days  or 


guns  under  the  ordl- 


nance  and  out-of-t  awners  must  apply  for 
regUtraUon  and  wal  t  out  a  poUce  check  for 
poaalble  criminal  rec  ord. 

Authorities  in  tl  le  Lake  Brie  dty  are 
pleased,  but  they  1«  ment  area  suburbanites 
arent  affected. 

Ohio's  legislature,  spurred  by  Uwmakers 
from  the  Toledo  an  a.  turned  an  e«  to  ap- 


IFiom  the  Dover  (N.H.)   Poster's  Democrat, 

July  31, 19681 

Thi  Thwastino  Minosttt 

Not  long  ago  the  city  council  of  a  middle- 
sized  Western  city  had  a  public  hearing  on 
a  proposed  gun  control  ordinance.  The 
measure  suggested  was  mild  enough.  Its 
salient  provisions  being  directed  at  keeping 
gvajt  out  of  the  hands  of  juvenUes,  criminals 
End  mental  incompetents,  and  at  estobllsh- 
Ing  a  "coollng-off"  period  between  purchasing 
and  taking  home  a  gim. 

Mild  or  not,  the  propoeal  brought  out  toe 
gun  control  opponenU  In  force.  Nearly  1,000 
persons,  all  but  a  few  of  them  against  any 
city  ordinance  at  all  on  the  subject,  were 
mustered  In  a  mass  attempt  to  sway  the  city 

fathers.  ^     ^  ^  ,_ 

A  few  days  later,  the  mayor— who  had  in- 
cidentally, been  the  object  of  threats  and 
vUlflcatlon  because  he  caUed  the  hearing- 
announced  the  results  of  a  cltywlde  opinion 
survey  done  by  a  professional  polling  group. 
He  noted  that  It  showed  overwhelming  pub- 
lic support  for  some  kind  of  gun  control 

ordinance.  ^    ,.  ^  w      , 

The  episode  Is  lUustratlve  of  what  has  been 
happening  In  Congress.  The  strident,  or- 
ganlaed  opposition  mounted  by  a  distinct 
minority  of  the  American  public  has  once 
again  thwarted  efforts  to  enact  effective  f ed- 
etal  gun  control  law.  What  we  will  have, 
when  aU  the  backing  and  fUllng  Is  over.  Is 
a  watered  down  substitute  for  the  sensible 
meaauree  that  were  proposed. 

Without  commenting  on  evidence  in  the 
case  we  might  point  out  that  the  murder  of  a 
Rochester  woman  this  past  weekend  would 
probably  never  have  occurred  had  a  strict  gun 
controls  law  been  In  effect. 

The  great  majority  of  Americans  favor 
nationwide  reguUtlon  to  lessen  the  hinate 
haauds  In  subatantlaUy  unreguUted  sale  and 
poaseeslon  of  firearms.  The  American  people 
have  been  profotindly  disturbed  by  the  as- 
sassination of  President  Kennedy  and  the 


successive  poUUcal  murders  that  foUowed. 
They  are  dismayed  to  find  that  our  gun- 
murder  rate  U  far  higher  than  In  most 
clvlllaed  countries,  and  that  giins  have 
taken  more  Uvea  here  at  home  In  this  century 
than  were  loat  In  all  the  nation's  wars. 

Most  people.  In  short,  want  effective  con- 
trols; poll  after  poll  has  shown  that.  But 
Congress  has  responded  again.  Instead,  to  the 
pressures  of  the  National  Rifle  AasocUtton 
and  llke-thmkers.  A  UtUe  progress  was  made 
thta  time  around,  but  not  much.  The  task  of 
enacting  the  sort  of  gun  controls  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  want  wUl  be  up 
to  the  next  Congress. 

I  From   the  Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer, 
Aug.  18,  19681 
Go  Slow  ON  OUH  IMPOBT  Bma 
By  being  in  no  hurry  to  complete  Its  study 
of  a  flood  of  applications  for  handgun  Un- 
port  Ucexisee.  the  United  States  Department 
of  State  la  performing  good   pubUc  service. 
What  the  country  does  not  need  at  this 
point  Is  an  additional  stockpile  of  400,000 
low-price,  low-caliber  weapons  that  are  tlie 
favorite  of  holdup  men  and  others  bent  on 
crimes  of  violence. 

Prior  to  June  19  when  President  Johnson 
signed  the  Omnibus  CrUne  Control  Act.  tlie 
SUte  Department  this  year  had  approved 
import   licensee   for    1,314,000   handguns 

The  new  law's  ban  on  imports  of  the 
cheap,  foreign-made  guns  does  not  become 
effective  until  Dec.  15.  A  flood  of  license 
applications  which  would  cover  Importation 
of  400,000  weapons  was  received  after  June 
19.  Obviously  they  sought  to  beat  the  Dec. 
15  Import  deadline. 

Action  might  be  taken,  when  Congress 
returns  In  September,  on  a  bill  to  advance 
the  effective  date  of  the  Import  ban.  That 
Is  one  good  reason  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  continue  taking  plenty  of  time  for 
study  of  the  import  license  applications. 

Another  good  reason  Is  that  Congress  in 
the  Crime  Control  Act  declared  handguns 
to  be  a  threat  to  public  order.  It  Is  the  duty 
of  all  agencies  of  the  federal  government  to 
recognize  and  deal  with  that  threat. 

America  does  not  need  an  additional  sup- 
ply of  400.000  cheap  but  deadly  weapons. 


(From   the   Perkasle    (Pa.)    Central    News- 
Herald.  July  3.  1968] 
Ouw  IjAwb 
Few  legislative  efforts  have  stirred  the  pub- 
lic more  than  propoaals  on  gun  laws  since 
the  recent  Kennedy  tragedy.  The  fact  Interest 
U  so  widespread  and  down  to  the  grass  roots 
of  American  society  U  emphasised  right  here 
in  the  Pennridge.  The  community  is  divided. 
Many  sportsmen  here  speak  out  against 
any  gun  registration  J\ist  as  they  are  else- 
where. Some  of  their  argxunenta  merit  con- 
sideration. Some  also  prt«note  general  mis- 
conceptions. 

Their  best  arguments  are  that  many  laws 
already  are  on  the  bo<*a  and  not  enforced; 
that  regardless  of  new  legislation,  the  punks 
will  continue  to  get  flrearms  and  that  due 
process  should  be  followed  In  eetabllsbing  any 
new  codes.  It's  true,  rapidly  drafted,  emer- 
gency legUlatlon  certainly  won't  be  as  satis- 
factory as  well-considered,  well-conoelved 
acts  might  be. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  there  Is  rea- 
son to  look  with  reservation  to  some  of  the 
stories  being  promoted.  Some  sportsmen 
seem  to  Imply  gun  registration  would  be  a 
first  step  in  stripping  the  public  of  all  lt« 
firearms.  Also  that  registration  Is  against  sn 
Individual's  human  rights.  Neither  argu- 
ment holds  water. 

Almost  aU  effort  towards  any  type  regis- 
tration Is  established  for  one  of  several  rea- 
sons, (1)  safety  and  welfare;  (2)  revenue; 
(3)  establlah  permanent  proof  of  ownership. 
We  deed  properties  for  proof  of  ownership. 
We  buy  dog  tags  because  revenue  is  raised 
in  the  process.  We  register  cars.  In  many 
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ueas  funlUss  must  ragUtsr  with  authorities  viously  ought  not  to  have  them.  The  legU-  total  In  the  "strong  gun  law  sUtes,"  In  the 

faTihe  prtvllegs  of  moving  furniture  from  lative  efforts  are  not  intended  to  take  guns  "weak  gun  law  states"  the  percentages  range 

the  Diwnlses.  A  strange  law  indeed,  but  its  away  but  to  regulate  their  safe,  possession,  from  63  to  a  high  of  70.9  per  cent. 

Musd  to  catch  up  with  that  very  small  and   use   for    the   reasonable   protection   of  There  haa  been  a  lot  of  propaganda  and 

minority  that  would  le«vs  without  complet-  society.  loose  talk  on  both  sides  of  the  gun  control 

ing  its  tax  obligations.  Second,   the   customary   underpinning   of  question.  Those  who  woxUd  like  to  make  a 

None  of  these  codes  wsre  established  to  this  argument  about  defending   against  an  judgment  on  the  basis  of  pertinent  facte 

strip  the  pubUe  of  anything.  None  created  enemy    Is    the    Second    Amendment    to    the  should  consider  the  Department  of  Justice 

public  controversy  except  perhaps  the  re-  Constitution.  Gun  enthusiasts  interpret  it  report. 

lated  fees.  as  bestowing  an  Individual  right  upon  all  - — 

sportsmen  are  presently  rlghUy  concerned,  cltlsens  to  bear  arms,  convenlenUy  Ignoring  [Prom  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Herald, 

And  they  ahould  be.  The  public  Joins  them  the  reference  In  the  first  words  of  the  amend-  July  30,  1968] 

In  seeking  (air  legislation.  ment  to  "a  well-regulated   mlUUa."   Courts  Gun  Law  Fight  Not  Trr  Ovxa 

But  efforts  towarda  fair  leglaUtion,  should  generally  have  considered  that   an   impor-  .j^^  assassination  of  President  Kennedy, 

not  get  an  ImmedUte  cold  shoulder  and  op-  tant  qualification,  however,  and  no  bar  to  j^  ^j  j,^  profound  traumatic  effects   was 

position  for  the  fair-minded  sportsman.  regulation  of  Individual  flrearms  ownership.  ^^^  ^  sufficient  stimulus  to  counteract  the 

Its  difficult  to  comprehend  how  register-  But  third,  and  most  Important,  there  Is  no  ^o,k  of  the  gun  lobby  and  prod  Congress 

Ing  a  firearm  can  be  caUed  a  major  handl-  need  to  bog  down  In  legal  arguments  to  show  ^J^^^  enacting  strong  g\m  control  legislation, 

cap  to  the   average   cltlsen.  There   are  far  how  false  is  the  notion  that  the  defense  of  rj^^  assassination  of  hU  brother.  Sen.  Robert 

more  cumbersome  codes  In  effect  now  on  the  country  depends  upon  small   arms  in  p  Kennedy    has  now  also  faUed  to  provide 

other    matters.    HUtory    shows    they    have  every  home.  One  need  only  ask:  If  the  argu-  ^^  necessary  Impetus  to  force  passage  of 

created  little  handicaps.  ment  1b  valid,  why  have  we  spent  staggering  guch  law 

,»,,v     „      .  billions  of  dollars  annually  to  build  and  de-  one  might  argue,  perhaps  with  a  touch  of 

(Prom    the    New    Brunswick     (NJ.)     Home  pioy  around   the   world   the  most  powerful,  cynicism    that  this  is  as  It  should  be— that 

News,  Aug.  5, 19681  most  sophisticated  military  establishment  on  isolated  events  of  this  kind  do  not  In  them- 

PaivAR  ENTxapaisB  Acts  To  Cont«ol  the  globe  and  in  history?  selves    warrant  passage  of  effective  federal 

Owns  Ah,  some  will  say,   but  suppose   the   In-  j^^  curbing  the  sale  and  possession  of  flre- 

Desplte  the  Congress'  apparent  InabUity  to  vader  manages  to  slip  by  or  even  defeat  our  arms.  The  argument  has  some  merit  if  taken 

see  their  way  clear  to  enacting  meaningful  mUltary  forces;   what  would  the  citizens  do  simply  at  face  value.  Clearly,  the  murderous 

gun  control  leglsUtion,   private  enterprise,  then  if  they  had  no  guns  handy?  Obviously  ^cts  of  two  men— political  fanatics,  psycho- 

in    the    form    of    large    chain    department  the  cltlaens  wotild  be  in  trouble.  But  It  Is  ^.j^    ^all  them  what  you   wUl— are  not  In 

stores  has  apparenUy  seen  the  light  and,  on  hardly  sensible   to   beUeve   that.    If   an  at-  themselves  a  satisfying  argument  for  such 

their    own,     have    begun     some     Important  tacker  had   enough   power   to   wipe  out  the  legislation. 

changes  In  their  gvm  selling  policies.  most  massive   defense  establishment  in  the  ^hg  essential  point  Ignored  in  this  outlook 

For  example,  Bradlees  Department  Store,  world,  he  could  then  be  stopped  with  pistols  jg  ^^^^  ^^le  assassinations— and  additionally 

a  New  England  based  chain  with  a  new  store  and  shotguns  and  rifles— even  if  they  were  ^j^^  shooting  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.— 

under    construction    at    the    Routes    1-130  blasting  from  every  bouse  in  the  land.  cannot  be  considered  out  of  context.  They 

traffic  circle,  has  decided  to  discontinue  sell-  Nevertheless,   If — as   Is   probably   the   case  merely  dramatize  the  atmosphere  of  violence 

Ing  guns  and  ammunition.  from    our    experience — the    pro-gun    people  which  Infects  American  society,  and  whose 

As  a  spokesman  for  the  chain  pointed  out,  stubbornly  persist  with  their  argument,  we  manifestation  Is  fostered  by  the  loose  con- 

"Anyone    who   Is    community    minded    will  think  It  fair  to  suggest  a  challenge :    While  ^^^^  ^^  exercise  over  the  scores  of  mUUons  of 

agree  that  something  should  be  done  about  they    are    lobbying   so    vociferously    against  gy^g  possessed  by  citizens.  The  point  made 

the  mcrease  in  violence.  This  Is  our  attempt  firearms  regulation,  are  they  wUlIng  at  the  ^y   the  more   reasonable  advocates   of   firm 

to  do  something."  same   time    to   lobby   Just  as   hard    to   stop  g^j  control  Is  not  that  this  would  prevent 

rtrhaps  the  most  far-reaching  revision  of  spending  money  on  the  military  estabUsh-  political  assassinations,  but  that  in  due  time 

a  chain  stores  gun-sale  policy  came  from  ment  In  which  they  profess  to  have  so  llttie  g„j.h  law  would  tend  to  put  a  damper  on  use 

Sears  Roebuck  and  Co.  A  Sears  retaU  store  faith?  ^j  ^^           ^  ^j^^  ..g^^^  equalizer." 

at  Route  1  and  Route  18  sells  rifles,  shot-                                       .pjj^  phrase,  slgnlflcanUy.  Is  still  advanced 

guns  and  ammunition.  I  Prom  the  Lorain  (Ohio)   Journal.  by  gun  control  opponente  as  an  argtunent  for 

Richard  Carter,  regional  director  of  pub-  July  26. 19681  t^elr  viewpoint.  The  fact  Is  that  this  concept 

Uc  relations  In  Philadelphia,  said  recently  fozarub  Abusx  Data's  Ficdms  Ahe  tends  to  undermine  the  whole  rationale  of 

Uiat  the  company  has  elUnlnated  Ite  mall-  Alamiino  vlrtuaUy  uninhibited  access  to  guns.  For  the 

S^mti^lW  done'-sSSstontiri  b'SLSf  Th«  J"««ce  Department  report  on  flrearms  gun  Is  Indeed  the  "great  equalizer,"  In  the 

T^  n,S^hL2  a  JSiTOn  f  rom  ^S^a  per-  abuse  throws  a  wdoome  bucket  of  cold  water  unintended  sense  tiiat  it  enables  one  mad- 

J  no^mS^  co^f  ?^  thTs^o^T^S^J^Iy  on  some  of  the  arguments  frequenUy  ad-  man  to  destroy  a  great  leader  and  disrupt  a 

Mirt  nmv*  Y\f  Ir  over  21  veara  of  ase   in  ad-  vanced  by  those  who  oppose  firm  gun  control  nation. 

muort^  cS^pl,?S^th'^  uT  l««l«latlon.  Anyone  who^^es  to  consider  the  ,J^^^J^^,''^^,-^^J^,  ^^^Zl^ 
<i..Rr«  u  fti«o  deTemohaBizinff  the  adver-  matter  rationally  and  fairly,  without  regard  to  the  wUl  of  the  gun  lobby.  The  matter  must 
tn^rknd  t^ts  Drorotfo"^we«>OM  "d  to  emotional  chi-ges  tiuit  an  attempt  Is  be-  be  taken  up  again  early  next  year  when  the 
^Ution'^'ln  ?te  "^e^^r  sUr:,''^a?SoS  ^  «-«»«  ^  "''^'"^  **>«  American^eople"  ^'^  .P^J'^^J^^Z^:!^^^  ''^  '*»  "^ 
sales  WUl  continue.  In  addition,  the  display  «id  ^  «»».  cannot  faU  to  be  disturbed  by  sensible  gun  conti-ols  remains, 
of  weapons  will  be  greatiy  toned  down.  these  figures.  i»,,^  th- o^.^.  /wi.  \  T/wi«ir  aikf  ia  lami 
E  J  Korvette's  has  discontinued  com-  Statistical  data  on  the  flrearms  toll  in  thla  l^«»  ^^^  Cocoa  (Pla.)  Today.  Aug.  14. 19681 
pletely  both  the  sale  and  the  dUpUy  of  wea-  country  have  long  been  available.  It  has  Scxatch  1,087  FLoamiANS 
pons  of  any  kind,  while  at  Two  Guys  from  often  been  noted,  for  example,  that  during  a  great  tide  of  statistics  have  swept  across 
Harrison,  the  gun  sale  poUcy  is  currentiy  this  century  many  more  Americans  have  died  this  desk  In  the  past  month,  "facts  and  fig- 
under  study.  through  firearms  abuse  here  at  home  than  ures"  used  to  bolster  the  case  against  gun 

Needless  to  say,  we  are  glad  that  such  were  kUled  In  the  nation's  wars.  The  special  controls, 

action  haa  been  taken  by  the  chain  depart-  Impact   of  the  Justice   Department   report  Because  we  are  In  favor  of  a  strict  gun 

ment  stores  In  our  area.  This  certainly  is  the  comes  from  the  fact  that,  for  the  first  time,  control  law.  we'd  like  a  moment  for  rebuttal, 

right  and  proper  place  In  which  private  en-  it  presents  all  pertinent  data  In  one  docu-  Firearms  took  the  lives  of  1.087  Florldlans 

terprlse  should  operate.  It  is  good  to  know  ment.  \g^i  y^ar — double  the  number  of  a  decade 

that  there  are  many  companies  with  enough  The  figures  are  harrowing.  It  is  noted,  for  ago. 

public  conscience  to  take  action  on  their  example,  that  on  the  average  there  Is  one  j^^  increase  during  the  10-year  period  ran 

own  without  waiting  for  a  law  to  be  en-  death  by  firearms  In  the  United  States  every  f^r  ahead  of  the  state's  population  growth, 

acted  which  would  force  them  to  take  that  30  minutes — a  total  of  almost  20,000  firearms  .pjjg  ^^^^  j^,  homlddee  by  firearms  for  each 

action.  homicides,  suicides  and  fatal  accidents  an-  looooo  population  roee  from  6.4  In  1967  to 

nually.  The  report  also  provides  the  estimate  g  q  in  1967 

(From  the  Pittsburgh    (Pa.)    Post-Oaaette,  that  more  than  42  mllUon  Americans  own  '  rj^^  national  rate   3.3,  has  been  virtually 

Aug.  13, 19681  flrearms,  and  that  four  and  a  half  million  steady  since  1960 

■    GuN-LoBBT  Chaixxnox  were  purchased  for  private  use  last  year.  .j^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  constant  rise  in  the  state 

A  pet  argument  of  opponente  to  gun  con-  0°*  o'  the  most  significant  passages  of  the  however,  year  by  year,  of  deaths  involving 

trols^  tSt  regulator?  laws  would  deprive  "Po^.jf  i^"  °f  *^/  P"^"*  controversy.  Is  flrearms. 

citizens  of  weapona  tiiey  may  need  to  defend  ^^-    States  with  strong  flrearms  laws  tend  ^  comparison  over  the  decade  looks  Uke 

themselves  agaSost  an  attempted  takeover  by  ^^^''^  ^'T'S^^IZZlJr^.nT'^/^^.  «^: 

a  Communiit  or  other  dlcUtor  country.  with  weak  flrwums  laws  and  tend  to  have 

Plrst.  of  course,  there  U  no  seriously  pro-  lower  overall  murd«  rates."  The  Departi^nt  D^ths:                                              i»57    m? 

posed  gun  blU  we  know  of  that  U  aimed  at  of    Justice    supporte    Its    conclusion    with  Homicides 168       625 

depriving   anyone   of   flrearms   except  those  figures:  whereas  firearms  murders  range  from  f»*'?i*>«» ^4       Tzl 

such  aa  criminals  and  incompetents  who  oh-  24  per  cent  to  43.2  per  cent  of  the  murder  Accldente st      ho 
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country  have  long  been  available.  It  has 
often  been  noted,  for  example,  that  during 
thU  century  many  more  Americans  have 
died  through  firearms  abuse  here  at  home 
than  were  killed  in  the  nation's  wars.  The 
special  impact  of  the  Justice  Department  re - 
part  comes  from  the  fact  that,  for  the  first 
time,  It  presents  all  pertinent  data  In  one 
document.  , 

The  figures  are  harrowing.  It  Is  noted.  lor 
example,  that  on  the  average  there  is  one 
death  by  firearms  In  the  United  States  every 
30   mlnutee— a   total   of   almost   30,000   fire- 
arms homicides,  suicides  and  fatal  accidents 
annually.  The  report  also  provides  the  esU- 
mate  that  more  than  42  mllUon  Americana 
own  firearms,  and  that  four  and  a  half  mU- 
Uon  were  purchased  for  private  use  last  year. 
One   of   the  most   significant   passages  of 
the  report.  In  light  of  the  present  contro- 
versy. U  this:  "SUtee  with  strong  firearms 
laws  tend  to  have  fewer  murders  with  guns 
than  states  with  weak  firearms  laws  and  tend 
to  have  lower  overall  murder  rates."  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  supports  Its  conclusion 
With  figures:  whereas  firearms  murders  range 
from  24   per   cent   to   43.2   per   cent  of   the 
murder  total  In  the  "strong  gun  law.  states." 
in  the  "weak  gun  law  states"  the  percentages 
range  from  62  to  a  high  of  70.9  per  cent. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  propaganda  and 
loose  talk  on  both  sides  of  the  gun  conUol 
question.  Those  who  would  like  to  make  a 
judgment  on  the  basU  of  pertinent  facts 
should  consider  the  Department  of  JusUce 
report. 

IProm  the  Perth  Amboy  (N.J.)  News.  July  16. 
1968] 

OUN  CONTaOL  HTSTCalA 

The  suggestion  of  the  president  of  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education  that  school 
rlfie  teams  be  abolished  Is  an  example  of  gun- 
control  hysteria. 

Such  extremist  measures  are  as  Invalid  as 
the  hysteria  being  mounted  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Issue  by  those  opposing  any  and 
all  gun  curbs. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  hysteria  on  the 
gim-control  question  Is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  those  arguing  against  controls. 

Training  In  marksmanship  and  himtlng 
represent  two  major  sports  fields  In  this  na- 
tion that  have  always  existed  and  which  wlU 

continue  to  exist.  ^  ...    ,^     ,  „ 

The  point  that  extremlsU  on  both  sides  fall 
to  understand  Is  that  gun  regUtratlon  and 
federal  controls  over  their  sale  In  no  way 
should  deprive  anyone  from  having  a  gun 
or  using  a  gun  In  a  lawful  maimer. 

The  only  purpose  of  such  legislation  would 
be  the  efTort  to  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands 
of  persons  for  whom  gun  ownership  cannot 
be  justified.  ^    ^  ^ 

RegxUatlon  Is  not  confiscation.  Hysteria  on 
both  sides  hinders  progress  towvd  a  civilized 
control  system  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
public. 


Inatead  of  portraying  cowboys  who  do  a  lot 
of  kUllng  in  a  stupid  and  lawless  primitive 
society  as  heroes.  It  would  seem  we  could 
focus  the  attention  of  our  young  people  on  a 
more  metmlngful  and  morally  worthwhUe 
Interpretation  of  U.8.  history. 

Actually,  the  last  foxir  hundred  years  m 
America  have  produced  much  of  great  In- 
terest.  historically,  but  most  of  thU  story 
has  been  overlooked  because  fihn  producers 
discovered  that  violent  tales  of  the  "wild 
west"  were  money-making  properties. 

I  From  the  ElUworth   (Maine)    American, 
July  24,  1968] 
Thk  Ottn  Dbbatx 
There  are  a  great  many  leglUmate  misgiv- 
ings about  any  legUlatlon  that  Imposes  upon 
ordinary  citizens  new  burdens  of  Inconven- 
ience and  new  intrusions  of  governmental  dis- 
cretion, however  insubstantial.  These  misgiv- 
ings apply  to  proposals  for  registering  fire- 
arms of  all  kinds  and  licensing  gun  owners. 
Expressions  of  these  misgivings  are  strictly 
in  order  and  a  part  of  reasonable  debate  and 

discussion.  .  ^.   ^     ,  „  » 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  aU  kinds  of  gun 
legUlaUon  goes  far  beyond  these  rational 
doubts  mto  a  kind  of  emotional  hysteria  and 
Irrational  frenzy.  No  one  has  seriously  pro- 
posed leglslaUon  that  would  deny  the  cou- 
sUtutlonal  right  to  bear  arms.  No  such  leg- 
islation Is  before  Congress  and  none  has  been 
before  It.  The  Courts  long  since  have  held 
state  leglsUtlon  regulaUng  the  use  of  fire- 
arms to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  ConsU- 
tutlon.  The  Constitutional  Issue  U  a  red 
herring. 

A  letter  In  this  issue  raises  this  Issue,  in 
addlUon.  It  makes  the  equally  fallacious 
argument  that  the  strict  provisions  of  New 
York's  SuUlvan  Law  have  not  curbed  crime 
in  New  York.  Actvially.  New  York's  record  ^n 
crimes  and  accidents  Involving  firearms  Is  lar 
better  than  that  of  states  without  gun  Uws. 
Of  course  gun  registration  and  licensing 
laws  are  not  going  to  eliminate  aU  crimes 
and  accldento  Involving  guns.  It  Is  wrong  of 
the  advocates  of  these  measures  to  Infer  or 
suggest  that  they  will  do  so.  It  is  reasonable 
to  hope  that  by  limiting  mall  order  sales  of 
firearm*  and  registering  their  ownership  the 
apalllng  annual  loas  of  life  from  firearms 
might  be  diminished. 

How  much  inconvenience  are  we  willing  to 
submit  to  in  order  to  cut  down  a  casualty 
rate  rivaling  that  of  the  war  In  South 
Vietnam?  That  really  Is  the  question.  It  can 
be  debated  reasonably  without  conjuring  up 
false  alarms  of  "soclaUsm"  or  false  hopes  oi 
eliminating  all  weapons  deaths  and  Injuries. 


(Ohio)  News-Messenger. 
July|26. 19681 
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[From  the  Oxford  (Pa.)  Press.  July  1,  19681 
Tot  Oxtnb 
In  the  wake  of  the  assassination  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  and  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  a  number  of  recent  reactions  which 
could  lead  to  national  deemphasls  on  our 
cowboy  and  vlolence-fUled  heritage  are  being 
taken.  ^. 

The  latest  significant  omen  was  the  an- 
nouncement by  Sears  Roebuck  that  It  would 
no  longer  advertise  and  promota  the  sale  of 
firearms,  ammunition  and  toy  guns.  Other 
firms  have  announced  they  were  halting  such 
sales  Mail-order  sales  of  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion had  been  halted  altogether  by  Seu*  and 
several  other  major  bouses  earlier. 

Chm  control  legislation  recenUy  passed  by 
Congress  and  a  national  awakening  on  the 
sublect  of  television  violence  and  the  growing 
crlrne  rata  In  the  United  States  Indicate  the 
day  may  not  be  far  away  when  yotingsters  will 
no  longer  play  so  much  shoot-em-up. 


[From  the  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger. 

Aug.  16.  19681 

Livxs  Hang  nf  Balance 

A  room  at  Lakeland  General  Hospital. 
Doctors  at  hand,  constantly  on  the  alert. 
Nurses  checking  oxygen  valves,  pulses,  blood 
pressures,  temperatures. 

AU  while  Ufe  hangs  \n  the  balance. 

In  Lakeland  General  lies  Detective  B.  W. 
Wilson  of  the  Lakeland  Police  Department 
while  his  famUy  walte  and  prays. 

And  every  minute.  whUe  he  fights  for 
complete  recovery,  someone,  somewhere  in 
the  U  S.A.,  Is  walking  Into  a  sporting  goods 
store  or  hardware  store  and  plcktog  ur  s 
handgun,  just  like  the  one  that  stopped  V,a- 
son  m  his  pursuit  of  duty.  _.    .     ^. 

A  white-clad  nurse  comes  In  and  checxs 
Wilson's  pulse  and  blood  pressure,  and  smiles 
back  at  the  grateful  smile  In  his  eyes. 

Even  as  Wilson  smiles,  another  of  our  54 
American  killers  a  day  fires  another  .22  or 
38  slug  into  another  police  officer  or  civilian 
and  runs  for  a  car  or  the  bushes.  Our  armed 
camp  of  100,000,000  unregistered,  unlicensed 
guns  takes  another  toU. 

Quietiy,  a  team  of  doctors  hovered  over 
Wilson,  after  his  second  operation  to  stop 


internal  bleeding  from  the  bullet  wound  In 

"^d*  every  hour  they  struggled  for  Wil- 
son's life,  two  more  Americans  died  from 
gunshot  wounds. 

Last  year,  over  20.000  Americans,  a  record 
hlah  succumbed  to  violence  with  guns  while 
congress  debated  the  need  for  gun  control. 
Wilson  is  alive.  He's  out  of  the  intensive 
care  unit,  but,  still  far  from  full  recovery. 
HU  family  files  In  to  say  "hello." 

Meanwhile,  U.S.  gun  manufacturers  con- 
tinue to  mass  produce  handguns  and  rifles 
and  shotguns  at  the  rate  of  2.000.000  per 
year  And  Importers  bring  In  another  mil- 
lion to  sell  like  cameras  over  the  counter. 

And  Congress,  swayed  by  powerful  lobbies, 
passes  half-way  measures  to  restrict  mall 
order  sales. 

Wilson  fighta  on.  He's  alive  after  facing 
the  hidden  gun  of  a  hoodlum. 

Not  so  with  1,087  other  Florldlans  last 
year,  many  from  "peaceful"  Polk  County. 
They  died,  like  760,000  Americans  have  died 
since  1900  ...  by  gunshot  wounds. 

Ironically,  more  U.S.  citizens  have  died 
from  gunshot  wounds  at  home  than  the 
627.000  Americans  killed  in  all  our  wars. 

Tragically,  our  Congress  and  state  legisla- 
tures have  vascillated  on  real  gun  control 
measures,  like  registration  and  licensing. 
When  Wilson  recovers,  perhaps  we  should 
send  him,  and  others  like  him.  to  Congress. 
Maybe  then  all  our  lives  wouldn't  hang  in 
the  balance. 


IProm  the  Morrlstown  (NJ.)  Record, 

July  22,  19681 
Thx  Fight  Goes  on  fob  Gun  Conthol 

Although  there  are  strong  indications  that 
Congress  may  fall  to  pass  a  strong  gun  con- 
trol law  to  Include  registration  and  licens- 
ing of  weapons,  the  fight  Is  not  yet  over. 

At  the  moment.  It  appears  that  a  bill  call- 
ing only  for  a  ban  on  mall  order  sales  of 
rifles  and  shotguns  will  be  moved. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  many  who  are  not 
surrendering.  They  comprise  another  lobby, 
one  which  does  not  have  the  support  of  gun 
merchants  or  the  National  Rifle  Association. 

This  is  a  group  known  as  the  National 
Committee  for  Gun  Control,  and  it  is  headed 
by  former  asUonaut  John  H.  Glenn.  Support- 
ing this  organization  is  a  unit  organized  a 
few  days  ago,  the  New  Jersey  Emergency 
Committee  for  Gun  Control. 

The  New  Jersey  group  has  a  program  that 
deserves  vast  public  support.  Its  aim  is  to 
help  gain  a  federal  law  prohibiting  mall  order 
sales  and  the  licensing  and  registration  of 
small  and  long  guns.  While  most  of  our 
representatives  in  Congress  favor  strict  con- 
trols, the  committee  wants  to  make  certain 
that  none  of  them  change  their  minds  before 
a  vote  is  taken  and  that  others  join  the  camp 
for  strong  prohibitions. 

The  New  Jersey  committee  contends  that 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  nation's  populace 
favors  a  tight  law.  and  this  attitude  must 
be  put  before  Congress  again  and  again  until 
the  air  of  congressional  compromise  disap- 
pears under  the  strength  of  forthright  action. 

The  caU  has  been  made  by  the  committee 
for  those  who  deplore  uncontrolled  gun  own- 
ership to  act  now — to  write,  telephone  or 
telegraph  members  of  (Congress  and  express 
the  nation's  need  to  lessen  the  chances  for 
new  savagery. 

There  has  been  a  high  tide  of  demands  for 
hard  controls,  but  there  also  has  been  a  con- 
certed effort  against  them  stimulated  by  the 
NRA  and  others.  What  Is  needed  now  is  an- 
other flood  of  opinion  from  those  who  see 
no  reason  why  guns  of  all  kinds  should  be 
easily  available  to  those  who  would  use  them 
for  criminal  purpoaea. 

The  New  Jersey  committee  is  asking  for 
more  than  letters,  telejAone  calls  and  tele- 
grams. It  is  requeartlng  that  gun  control  cocn- 
mltteee  be  formed  In  every  cotmty.  that  the 
mayor  of  every  municipality  in  the  state 
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proclaim  a  Oun  Control  Week  to  further 
stimulate  Congres  to  act  as  it  should.  The 
committee  also  U  asking  each  local  govern- 
ing body  to  permit  use  of  Ita  mimlclpal  build- 
ing as  a  central  place  where  the  public  can 
sign  petitions  In  favor  of  stringent  measures. 
Should  Congress  fall  to  enact  the  tough 
law  required  to  combat  a  vicious  evil,  it 
would  be  to  the  entire  nation's  discredit. 
Failure  to  act  also  would  put  a  stigma  on 
Congress.  The  public's  respect  a  Congress 
needs  to  maintain  its  prestige  will  not  spring 
from  genuflecting  to  lobbyists;  it  will  come 
from  disregarding  professional  pressures  and 
from  laboring  for  an  important  need. 

■niere  are  39  municipalities  in  Morris 
County.  We  urge  that  In  each  one  a  Gun  Con- 
trol Week  be  proclaimed  soon,  that  every 
municipal  building  be  used  as  a  center  for 
signing  of  petitions. 

Three  assemblymen  are  serving  as  co- 
chairmen  of  the  New  Jersey  Emergency  Com- 
mittee for  Gun  Control.  They  are  George  C. 
Richardson  (D. -Essex).  Thomas  H.  Kean  (R.- 
Essex) and  Robert  N.  Wilentz  (D.-Mlddle- 
sex).  They  are  leading  the  good  fight,  but 
they  need  the  public's  support— including 
those  who  already  have  voiced  their  desire 
for  strict  laws  to  their  congressmen. 

Write,  mall  or  telegraph  today!  Sign  a  peti- 
tion as  soon  as  they  become  available!  We 
hope  the  committee  can  secure  sufficient 
funds  to  send  cc^ies  of  the  signed  petitions 
to  every  representative  and  every  senator  so 
there  will  be  no  doubta  throughout  the  entire 
Congress  about  where  New  Jersey  stands  on 
gun  control. 


(From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  Traveler] 
The  PsTCHoiooT  or  Guns 


More  Americans  (34.229)  were  klUed  by 
guns  between  1962  and  1967  In  the  United 
States  than  were  killed  In  Vietnam  (26.793) 
from  1961  to  mid-August  1968. 

This  fact  from  the  FBI's  report  on  crime 
statistics,  supported  by  current  psychological 
research,  reaflftrms  the  necessity  for  Congress 
to  pass  effective  gun  control  legislation  when 
It  reconvenes  this  week. 

Because  most  murders  are  committed  by 
relatives  or  friends  of  the  victim,  the  FBI 
concludes,  "criminal  homicide  is,  to  a  major 
extent,  a  social  problem  beyond  police  pre- 
vention." And  among  the  social  factors  that 
Influence  murder  by  firearm  (58  per  cent  of 
all  murders)  Is  the  availability  of  the  weapon. 
In  states  with  gun  control  laws,  a  generally 
smaller  percentage  of  murders  are  committed 
by  gun  than  In  states  with  no  laws  or  in- 
effective laws. 

In  New  England,  for  example,  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire  have  notoriously  weak  laws 
and  the  other  states  relatively  good  laws.  In 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  the  percentage 
of  murders  Involving  firearms  is  well  above 
the  national  average  and  in  the  others  well 
below  it. 

The  Stanford  Research  Institute  estimates 
conservatively  that  there  are  115  million  guns 
in  private  hands  In  the  United  States.  This 
figures  out  to  about  two  guns  for  every  male 
between  14  and  65.  Noting  that  the  U.S.  Is 
the  leader  among  free  Industrialized  nations 
m  both  total  deaths  by  gun  and  In  the  rate 
per  capita,  the  Institute  concluded  that,  with 
our  generally  lax  gun  Uws,  "The  availability 
of  firearms  apparently  contributes  to  hiunan 
propensity  to  violence." 

The  current  Issue  of  Psychology  Today 
magazine  described  experlmente  that  showed 
that  the  mere  sight  of  a  gun  strengthens  ag- 
gressiveness. A  group  of  volunteer  college  stu- 
dents were  deliberately  humiliated  by  the 
experiments.  AU  were  then  given  a  chance 
to  Inflict  electric  shocks  on  their  "antag- 
onlsto."  The  group  waa  divided  In  two.  Half 
of  the  subjecte  were  "accldentaUy"  shown  a 
gun  before  they  fingered  the  electric  swlteh. 
These  studente  administered  more  shocks 
and  longer  shocks  than  did  the  subjecte  who 
did  not  see  a  gun. 


As  Psychology  Today  noted,  quoting  play- 
wright Anton  Chekov.  "If  m  the  first  act  you 
hang  a  pistol  on  the  wall,  by  the  third  act 
you  must  use  it." 

IFrom  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  &  Observer. 
Aug.  21,  19681 
Gun  Business 
Anticipating  the  enactment  of  new  gun 
control   legislation   soon   after   Congress   re- 
turns, federal  officials  have  delayed  approval 
of  Import  licenses  for  about  400.000  foreign 
made  handguns.  The  Imports  being  delayed 
are   described   generally   as   "Saturday   night 
specials."  the  cheap  favorites  of  hold-up  men 
in  the  big  clt'es. 

Obviously,  somebody  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment Is  cutting  a  corner.  "Htie  IV  of  the 
omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  passed  thU  year 
bans  the  importation  of  such  guns  specif- 
ically—beginning December  15.  The  basis  for 
ignoring  the  date  so  clearly  spelled  out  U 
the  preamble  to  the  law,  which  states  that 
handguns  are  a  threat  to  public  order.  Also, 
a  bill  pending  In  the  Congress  and  awaiting 
the  end  of  the  recess  called  for  party  conven- 
tions, would  remove  the  December  15  date, 
making  the  Import  ban  effective  from  the 
date  the  President  signed  the  original  act. 
That  the  Stote  Department  Ls  acting  a  bit 
high-handedly  cannot  be  denied.  But  it  is 
equally  apparent  that  the  gun  importers 
placing  their  flood  of  orders  to  get  under 
the  wire,  are  determined  to  make  a  last  fast 
buck  out  of  questionable  commerce. 

The  greed  of  the  gun  merchants  doesn't 
justify  the  arbitrariness  of  the  bureaucrata. 
But  the  contrast  deserves  noting.  Govern- 
ment officials  are  expected  to  have  a  high 
sense  of  fairness  and  neutrality.  The  profit- 
eers In  the  cheap  means  for  violence  are 
only  participating  freely  in  the  market  place. 


IFrom  the  Royersford  (Pa )  Weekly  Adver- 
tiser. July  25.  19681 
Congress  Ignores  Wish  or  Peopu: 
The  overwhelming  numbers  of  citizens  who 
have,  since  the  senseless  assassinations  of 
Dr.  King  and  Senator  Kennedy,  beseeched 
Congress  to  enact  a  comprehensive  gun  con- 
trol law,  are  about  to  learn  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  no  match  for  the  powerful 
gun  lobbys  to  which   their  representatives 

cow- tow. 

The  Congress,  which  could  have  made  a 
major  contribution  to  law  and  order  in  thU 
troubled  nation,  has  side-stepped  that  re- 
sponsibility, despite  the  fact  that  vio- 
lence  hangs   like   a   heavy  cloud   over  the 

whole  land.  

What  makes  the  threat  so  real  and  terri- 
fying Is  that  the  ruthless,  the  mentally  sick 
and  the  person  overcome  by  momentary  pas- 
sion can  in  this  cotmtry  find  it  so  easy  to 
get  their  hands  on  a  gun.  In  no  other  ad- 
vanced country  in  this  worid  is  it  so  easy. 
As  former  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg  pointed 
out  last  week,  an  American  Is  kUled  or 
wounded  by  gunfire  an  average  of  every  two 
minutes  of  every  day.  _  ,  .  _. 

At  the  heart  of  proposed  gun  control  legis- 
lation which  the  Senate  has  already  re- 
jected, and  upon  which  the  House  is  reluc- 
tant to  act.  is  the  registration  of  ev«7  gun 
and  the  licensing  of  every  gun  owner  with 
police.  The  worn  out  argument  about  "hard- 
ship" for  sportsmen  is  absurd.  It  woiUd  be 
no  more  of  a  hardship  than  it  Is  for  a  pros- 
pective driver  to  apply  for  a  driver's  Ucense. 
The  American  Rlfie  Association  slogan. 
"Guns  don't  kill  people;  people  kill  people." 
Is  patentiy  silly.  Pe<vle  with  guns  klU  peo- 
ple and  more  often  than  wotUd  be  the  caae 
If  guns  weren't  so  accessible.  After  all,  a  one- 
armed  dwarf  with  palsy  could  forever  sUence 
a  Wilt  Chamberlain,  but  he  woiUd  think 
twice  if  he  had  to  use  a  knife  to  do  the  Job. 
The  mood  of  the  nation  in  thU  matter  U 
reflected  m  a  r^»rt  of  this  week  from  Texas 
m  which  President  Johnson  announced  that 
an  appeal  to  governors  of  the  60  states  to 
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IFrom  the  New  York  (]  r.T.)  Iriah  Echo  July 
'  27.  19  »1 

RcnouT  Fatii  SAnrrr 

In  an  Incredible  sert(  s  of  moves.  Congress 
has  Ignored  the  vast  n  ajorlty  of  the  people 
and  has  killed  two  ma  or  gun  control  blUs. 
Apparently  bowing  to  i  vociferous  mlnortty 
lobby.  Congress  has  rel«  cted  gun  regUtraUon 
aa  rssimtlsl  to  the  natl  >nal  good. 

It  Is  dlffloult  to  un<  erstand  this  blatant 
dlsMgaid  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  all  our 
cltlaens.  The  future  of  >ther  gun  control  leg- 
IsUUon  according  t<  most  Washington 
sources  U  not  good.  C*  ngress  seems  content 
with  the  fact  that  It  h  «  passed  a  law  regu- 
lating the  sale  of  guns  >y  mall. 

mough  you  must  po  isess  a  license  to  flsh, 
our  federal  legislators  l  eel  It  Is  not  necessary 
foK-you  Uxgo  through  a  slmUar  process  to  buy 
fliaarms.  3}ils  reasonln  ( Is  incomprehensible. 

Opponents  of  gun  o  tntrol  legislation  pre- 
tend that  the  majority  of  Americans  are  also 
cmpoaed  to  the  passagi  of  these  bills.  They 
have  been  most  effectlv  >  at  promulgating  this 
false  premise.  Apparei  tly  some  members  of 
Congress  believe  then  .  We  think  they  wlU 
soon  And  out  that  the  nolay  lobby  has  led 
them  down  the  garden  path. 

Recently  President  J  ohnson  asked  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  50  8Ut»  to  Join  In  a  study 
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of    how    state    gun 


sontrol    laws    can    be 


Strengthened  to  previ  nt  unqualified  people 
from  obtaining  flrean  is. 


Forty-flve  govemoii 


the  President's  apps* .  One  U  opposed  to  It, 
four  are  nonoommlttU  and  40  support  the 


President's  plan.  The 


are  showing  much  Ix  tter  understanding  or 


the  electorate  than  U 


The  Emergency  Oin  Control  Committee, 
hsaded  by  Colonel  Jol  m  Olenn,  Is  not  taking 
Congress'  action  sitting  down.  The  rapidly 
growing  naUonal  oi  pmlsatlon  U  malrtng 
plans  to  oppose  Congr  ssmen  who  have  bowed 

(a  a  wise  decision— one 

of  all. 

snipers  does  it  take? 
avw  J murders  must  we  sur- 
vive? Perhape  it's  tlm  »  for  those  in  Congress 
who  dont  understan(  I  the  problems  of  19M 
to  retire  to  the  porc:i.  Oun  control  leglsU- 
tion— wltli  strict  gun  registration— Is  essen- 


to  the  gun  lobby.  It 
that  dsssrres  sunxvt 
How  many  rooftop 
How  many  demented 


tlal  to  the  health  ot 
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each  leaves  a  varying  degree  of  esMpement 
which   tends  to  nullify   their  effeetlvsnssB. 

Congress  has  shown  few  coUecttve  signs  of 
passing  stiff  gun  control  legislation.  The 
Uwmakers  would  prefer  to  palm  the  whole 
thing  off  on  the  states— baslcaUy  a  good  Idea, 
but  It  U  only  a  form  of  buck-passing  In  face 
of  the  hodge-podge  of  laws,  outright  IndU- 
fersnce  or  delays  which  would  result. 

The  frustrating  experiences  of  the  Minne- 
apolis City  Council— as  Illustration  of  what 
could  have  been  done  but  wasn't— U  doomed 
to  be  repeated  In  the  continued  absence  of 
definitive  and  comprehensive  Federal  gun 
control  leglsUtlon— Mankato  Free  Press. 

[A  WTOP  editorial,  Washington,  D.Cl 

Qmt     COMTBOl. 

(Editorial  broadcast  August  27  and  28,  1968, 
over  WTOP  radio  and  television) 

This  to  a  WTOP  Editorial. 
During  the  i»ext  several  weeks,  the  sub- 
urban Jurisdictions  surrounding  the  District 
of  Columbia  will  have  their  turn  with  the 
urgent  proposition  of  gvm  control. 

Prince  Georges  and  Montgomery  Coun- 
ties win  lead  off  with  public  hearings  next 
week.  Various  governments  in  neighboring 
Virginia  wUl  confront  the  Issue  later  in  Sep- 
tember and  In  October. 

Some  emoUonal  turbulence  Is  to  be  ex- 
pected any  time  tight  controls  over  firearms 
are  laelng  proposed,  but  this  can  be  isolated 
for  what  It  la  If  the  residents  of  these  com- 
munities understand  clearly  what  the  sug- 
gested do — and  do  not— prescribe. 

None  of  the  proposed  firearms  measures  so 
far  as  we  know,  seeks  to  deprive  the  average 
citizen  of  the  right  to  possess  a  pUtol  or  a 
rifle.  This  central  feature  should  not  become 
clouded. 

Registration  and  licensing  of  guns  tcould 
be  required,  because  only  In  this  maimer 
can  such  deadly  weapons  be  denied  to  ths 
potentlaUy  destructive  individuals  among 
us.  Most  of  the  proposed  laws  would  not  per- 
mit ownership  of  guns  by  persons  convicted 
of  crimes  of  violence,  by  narcotics  addicts,  by 
fugitives  from  Justice,  or  by  persons  under  21 
years  of  age — although,  with  parental  con- 
sent, minors  could  own  long  guns. 

Other  laws  long  taken  for  granted  In  this 
country  similarly  withhold  privileges— like 
the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  or  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine — from  persons  In  various 
categories.  The  obvloiis  fact  that  regulation 
In  any  of  these  areas  Is  never  100  per  cent 
effective  Is  no  Justification  for  avoiding  an 
attempt  to  limit  these  activities  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

Those  who  oppose  strict  but  reasonable 
gun  laws  are.  In  effect,  defending  the  right 
of  volatUe  elements  of  the  population  to 
acquire  exceedingly  dangerous  armaments. 

It  Is  not  a  sane  pubUc  policy  to  permit  the 
unlimited  spread  of  guns.  With  courageous 
leadership,  reason  can  prevail  In  the  counties 
and  cities  surrounding  the  nation's  capital, 
and  the  rest  of  the  country  can  benefit  from 
the  example. 

This  was  a  WTOP  Editorial  .  .  .  Norman 
Davis  speaking  for  WTOP. 
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Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  said  since  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  about  the  events  that  tran- 
spired In  the  streets  of  Chicago  and 
about  the  coverage  afforded  these  events 
by  the  news  media,  but  particularly  by 
the  television  networks.  Certainly  there 
were  instances  of  severe  provocation  of 
police  and  National  Guard  troops  in  Chi- 
cago. This  cannot  be  denied,  any  more 
than  it  can  be  denied  that  there  was  a  bit 
of  overzealoufl  club  swinging  by  those  so 


provoked,  so  that  some  innocent  people 
were,  unfortunately,  injured. 

Quite  intentionally,  Mr.  President,  I 
viewed  the  events  in  Chicago  at  first- 
hand, and,  as  a  result.  I  am  among  those 
who  must  be  counted  critical  of  the  cov- 
erage which  was  transmitted  to  millions 
of  American  living  rooms  by  the  net- 
works. I  did,  In  fact,  witness  incidents 
being  staged  for  the  benefit  of  TV  cam- 
eramen. I  came  away  very  disturbed  be- 
cause of  tlie  impact  television  so  obvi- 
ously had  on  the  minds  of  people  every- 
where In  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  not,  by  any 
means,  the  only  person  so  disturbed.  In 
this  morning's  Washington  Post,  col- 
umnists Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Ander- 
son have  indicted  the  television  networks 
for  their  coverage  in  Chicago.  Their 
column  deserves  attention,  not  only  from 
those  of  us  here  in  the  Senate,  but  even 
more  from  the  executives  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  operations  of  this  pow- 
erful medium.  They  had  best  take  an 
inward  look  at  their  operations.  Soon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  the 
Pearson-Anderson  column  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
NrrwoKKS   Slamtd    Chicaoo    Covzraok 
(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 
This  Is  a  column  which  will  make  a  lot 
of  TV  executives  sore.  It  may  also  make  some 
viewers  skeptical  about  the  TV  coverage  of 
the  recent  Chicago  convention. 

We  attended  both  political  conventions 
and  witnessed  violence  In  both  Miami  and 
Chicago.  Outside  agitators  came  to  both 
cities  to  foment  trouble  that  they  hoped 
would  attract  the  spotlight  and  tarnish  the 
UJ3.  Unage. 

Anyone  who  watched  the  two  conventions 
on  television  might  think  that  Chicago  was 
exploding  with  violence  while  Miami  was 
comparatively  peaceful. 

Yet  In  Miami,  six  persons  were  killed  and 
the  riot  area  was  put  under  curfew.  In  Chi- 
cago, sniper  fire  was  reported,  but  only  one 
policeman  was  wounded.  A  buUet  also  hit  a 
bus.  The  outbreaks  never  became  serious 
enough  to  require  a  curfew. 

After  the  Miami  Beach  convention  we  re- 
ported that  the  TV  networks,  angry  over  the 
t3  mUUon  It  was  costing  them  to  puU  up 
their  cables  and  transfer  everything  to  Chi- 
cago, intmded  to  retaUate  by  focusing  at- 
tention on  Democratic  "disturbances." 

The  networks  got  their  revenge.  In  Chi- 
cago they  pUyed  up  the  violence  which  they 
had  vlrtuaUy  Ignored  In  Miami.  They  com- 
plained   about    tight    security    restrictions, 
which,  incidentally,  had  also  been  imposed 
by  the  RepubUcan  Convention.  They  sought 
out  the  dlssldenta  and  featured  them  while 
the  Democratic  orators  were  expounding. 
txlkvision's  job 
This  raises  two  Important  questions  about 
the  role  of  TV  at  the  Democratic  Convention. 
1    Did   the   TV   cameras   help   Incite   the 
violence?  There  U  little  doubt  that  the  pro- 
vocations were  planned  largely  for  the  benefit 
of  television.  We  stayed  at  the  Conrad  Hilton 
Hotel,  which  was  the  center  of  most  of  the 
trouble.  During  the  disturbances  we  mingled 
with  the  hippies  and  ylpples.  We  found  al- 
most no  action  ouUlde  the  circle  of  the  TV 
klelg  llghta.  Aside  from  some  shouting  and 
s\u-glng.  little  was  happening  In  the  darkness. 
2.  Did  the  TV  networks  make  news?  There 
is  evidence  that  the  TV  networks,  perhaps 
in  their  eagerness  to  generate  high  ratings 
for   TV   sponsors,   encouraged   dlssldenta  to 
make  Inflanomatory  statementa  and  helped  to 


stir  up  controversies.  When  the  networks  sell 
convention  time  to  cigarette  and  oU  sponsors 
tat  several  mUllon  dollars,  they  have  to  keep 
up  the  viewing  Intareat.  One  way  of  doing 
this  Is  to  pick  fighta.  stlmtiJate  excitement, 
interrupt  duU  speeches  and  roUcalls.  Once. 
the  sound  was  switched  on  before  the  cam- 
eras focused  on  a  TV  newsman  about  to  Inter- 
view a  prominent  Democrat.  The  interviewer 
was  overheard  coaching  his  subject:  "Let's 
keep  this  Kennedy  story  going." 

The  TV  networks  also  presented  an  out- 
rageously biased  plct\u*  of  the  eventa  In 
Chicago.  They  gave  the  Impression,  for  In- 
stance, that  the  police  were  beattng  up  In- 
nocent young  people  who  had  come  to  Chi- 
cago for  peaceful  demonstratlona. 

Certainly,  the  police  were  too  ssealous  In 
swinging  their  billy  clube,  and  a  lot  of  In- 
nocent people   were   hurt. 

HIPPIB  HXCXLnS 

But  the  TV  networks  scarcely  mentioned 
the  provocations  that  flnaUy  made  the  poUce 
lose  their  tempers.  The  hippies  shouted  ob- 
scenlUes,  hurled  rocks  and  bottles,  sprayed 
chemicals,  damaged  police  cars  and  generally 
defied  police  orders. 

One  group  tore  down  the  American  flag  and 
tried  to  raise  a  CommunUt  flag  In  Its  place. 
Other  agitators  waved  red  flags  and  North 
Vietnamese  flags.  A  couple  of  demonstrators 
slammed  a  huge  chunk  of  cement  through 
the  window  of  a  police  car.  Others  stoned 
poUce  cars,  tossed  cherry  bombs  and  stink 
bombs,  smashed  windows,  broke  Into  liquor 
stores. 

Jerry  Rubin,  the  ylpple  leader,  cried 
through  a  bullhorn  for  violence  against  the 
poUce,  whom  he  called  "pigs."  Black  Panther 
leaders,  taking  the  stump  In  Lincoln  Park, 
urged  the  demonstrators  to  break  up  into 
small  groups  and  go  on  a  rampage  through 
Chicago's  Loop.  Other  agitators  made 
speeches  that  sounded  Uke  Radio  Hanoi  and 
Radio  Peking. 

The  same  night  that  poUce  began  crack- 
ing heads.  70  policemen  were  also  injured. 
Several  officers  had  to  be  hospitalized.  By 
the  end  of  convention  week,  118  officers  had 
been  hurt. 

This  was  a  side  of  the  story  that  the  TV 
networks  largely  Ignored. 

We  reported  that  the  leaders  ranged  from 
Communists  and  anarchists  to  sincere  pacl- 
flsta.  They  were  directed  loosely  by  the  Na- 
tional Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam.  The  co-chairmen  are  Dr. 
Sidney  Morris  Peck,  a  former  Communist, 
and  David  DelUnger,  a  pacifist  who  has  been 
to  Hanoi  and  Is  an  apologist  for  Ho  Chi 
Ikfinh. 

IMPLEMENTATION  OP  THE  WORK 
OP  THE  SENATE  SELECT  COMMTT- 
TEE  ON  NATIONAL  WATER  RE- 
SOURCES 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  shortly  after 
my  election  to  the  Senate  in  1958, 1  was 
privileged  to  be  appointed  as  a  member 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  National 
Water  Resources.  The  committee  was  es- 
tablished by  Senate  Resolution  48  of  the 
seth  Congress  which  was  submitted  by 
our  distinguished  majority  leader.  Sen- 
ator Mansfield,  and  his  colleague,  the 
late  Senator  James  Murray,  of  Montana. 
The  late  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr,  of  Okla- 
homa, was  clialrman,  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  whip.  Senator  Kvchil. 
was  vice  chairman.  Theodore  M.  Schad, 
now  Deputy  Director  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, was  staff  director. 

The  submission  of  Senate  ResolutlMi 
48  and  the  formation  of  the  select  com- 
mittee reflected  the  increasing  concern 


of  ttie  Senate  over  the  ability  of  the  Na- 
tion's water  resources  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  decades  ahead.  Over  the  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  submission  of 
Senate  Resolution  48.  Congress  had  been 
subjected  to  a  barrage  of  reports  on 
water  resources  which  painted  an  alarm- 
ing picture  of  the  water  resources  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  Nation  and  made  all 
kinds  of  recommendations  for  their  so- 
lution. There  were  the  two  Hoover  Com- 
missions, President  Truman's  Water  Re- 
sources Policy  Commission,  the  Missouri 
Basin  Survey  Commission,  President 
Eisenhower's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Water  Rseources  Policy,  and  a  number 
of  others.  Most  of  the  recommendations 
went  unheeded  and  the  reports  gathered 
dust  on  the  shelves  of  our  committees 
in  the  absence  of  any  definitive  program 
for  their  implementation. 

The  select  committee  was  different. 
Comprised  of  17  Members  of  the  Senate, 
this  group  of  practical  men,  under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Ken-,  conducted  a 
series  of  studies  which  pointed  out  the 
problems  in  a  realistic  way  and  made 
realistic  recommendations  for  action  nec- 
essary to  their  solution. 

Several  of  us  felt  that  the  select  com- 
mittee did  not  go  far  enough  toward 
pointing  up  the  extreme  urgency  of  the 
water  situation,  and  I  was  Joined  by  the 
late  Senator  Clair  Engle,  and  Senators 
Galk  McGee  and  Frank  E.  Moss  in  sub- 
mitting supplemental  views  and  addi- 
tional recommendations  which  were  ap- 
pended to  the  committee's  own  report 
and  recommendations. 

In  concluding  our  supplemental  views, 
we  stated: 

...  we  believe  that  the  water  crisis  Is  not 
something  to  be  feared  for  the  future.  It  is 
here  now.  It  urgently  demands  Immediate 
attention  from  all  segmenta  of  our  econ- 
omy— governmental  and  nongovernmental. 
The  American  people  must  proceed  with  the 
programs  and  provide  the  governmental 
mechanism  to  assure  more  and  faster  water 
resource  development. 

A  great  deal  of  progress  has  now  been 
made  toward  Implementation  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  select  committee, 
by  legislation  or,  in  some  minor  items,  by 
administrative  action  taken  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless,  the  comments  we 
made  at  that  time  are  still  true  today. 
The  task  ahead  looms  even  larger  today 
than  it  did  in  1961,  because  so  many  of 
our  efforts  have  been  too  little  and  too 
late.  Man  is  going  to  have  to  fight  to  pre- 
serve his  right  to  exist  on  this  planet. 
Continuation  of  past  abuses  of  our  en- 
vironment can  lead  only  to  disaster  for 
the  human  race. 

It  is  my  intention  today  to  describe  the 
recommendations  of  the  select  commit- 
tee and  how  they  have  been  implemented. 
But  my  principal  purpose  is  to  point  out 
that  we  have  only  begun  to  do  the  job 
which  must  be  done.  We  must  moimt  an 
ever-continuing  and  increasing  effort,  if 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  for  water  re- 
source conservation  and  development  in 
the  decades  ahead  are  to  be  met. 

The  committee's  major  findings  and 
recommendations  were  contained  in  a 
19-page  summary  and  discussed  in  a  sub- 
stantiating report  containing  but  52 
pages.  Sixty-four  additional  pages  were 


devoted  to  describing  the  activities  and 
the  studies  undertaken  by  the  commit- 
tee. Our  supplemental  views,  and  the 
individual  views  of  Senator  McGee  added 
another  11.  The  studies  themselves  were 
printed  in  a  series  of  32  committee  prints. 
Further  support  for  the  findings  of  the 
select  committee  was  contained  in  the 
printed  record  of  the  hearings  held  by  the 
committee  in  1959  and  1960  which  filled 
four  volumes. 

In  its  report,  the  committee  briefiy  de- 
fined the  water  resources  situation  In 
the  United  States  in  terms  of  water  di- 
versions as  well  as  consumptive  use. 
These  were  developed  for  the  various 
purposes  for  which  water  is  used,  and  re- 
lated to  water  supply  in  each  of  24 
water  resources  regions  into  which  the 
contiguous  48  States  of  the  United  States 
were  divided  for  the  purpose  of  the 
studies.  The  committee's  principal  rec- 
ommendations were  five  in  number  and 
covered  a  series  of  steps  which  the  com- 
mittee believed  necessary  to  enable  the 
Nation  to  meet  demands  on  its  water  re- 
sources over  the  decades  ahead.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  made  a  number  of 
recommendations  for  progress  in  more 
technical  fields. 

The  committee's  water  supply-demand 
study  defined  the  national  water  supply 
and    pollution    abatement    problem    in 
terms  of  a  minimum  cost  program  to 
meet  needs  for  a  medium  projection  of 
economic  activity  in  the  years  ahead 
based  on  an  estimated  growth  rate  for 
the  economy  of  about  3%  percent  an- 
nually. The  minimum  cost  program  in- 
dicated the  need  for  315  million  acre-feet 
of  reservoir  capacity  for  river  regulation 
between  1954,  the  base  year  for  the  study, 
and  1980,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $12 
billion,  and  an   additional   127  million 
acre-feet  between   1980   and  the  year 
2000.  estimated  to  cost  $6  billion  more. 
Municipal  and  industrial  sewage  collec- 
tion and  treatment  works  xmder  the  same 
program  would  require  new  investments 
estimated  at  $42.2  billion  between  1954 
and  1980  and  an  additional  $39.4  billion 
between  1980  and  the  year  2000.  Total 
program  would  involve  $18  billion  for 
storage  faciUties  and  $81.6  biUlon  for 
collection  and  treatment  facilities  or,  in 
round  numbers,  a  $100  billion  program. 
Mr.  President,  these  were  rough  esti- 
mates, based  on  a  number  of  gross  as- 
sumptions, but  in  my  judgment  they  re- 
flected the  minimum  program  required  to 
meet  our  needs. 

Both  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress accepted  the  challenge  laid  down 
by  the  committee,  and  over  the  years  fol- 
lowing the  issuance  of  the  report  the 
Congress  concerned  itself  with  legislation 
to  implement  the  select  committee's  rec- 
ommendations to  create  a  climate  under 
which  the  Nation's  water  needs  could  be 
met. 

The  select  committee's  first  recom- 
mendation called  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent,  in  cooperation  with  the  States, 
to  prepare  and  keep  up-to-date  plans  for 
comprehensive  water  development  and 
management  of  all  major  river  basins  of 
the  United  States,  taking  into  account 
prospective  demands  for  all  purposes, 
giving  full  recognition  to  non-revenue- 
yielding  purposes  such  as  streamflow 
regulation,  outdoor  recreation,  and  pres- 
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ervatlon  and  propag4io*^  o'  ^  ^ 
wUdUfe.  and  keeping  n  mind  the  lUU- 
mate  need  for  optlmu  a  development  oi 
all  water  resources  ard  for  consldertog 
all  practicable  meani  of  meeting  de- 
mands. The  committee  suggested  that  the 
executive  branch  of  th  i  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  submit  plans  t<  the  Congress  by 
January  1962  for  und<  rtaking  and  com- 
pleting such  studies  in  all  basins  by 
1970  and  that  future  reports  on  specific 
projects  submitted  by  Congress  for  au- 
thorization should  spe  ;lfy  how  the  proj- 
ect fitted  into  the  comprehensive  plan, 
and  should  discuss  th<  range  of  alterna- 
tive purposes  that  mig  it  be  served  by  the 
resources  needed  for  the  recommended 
projects.  .^. 

Second,  the  comml  .tee  recommended 
that  the  Federal  Gov  jmment  stimulate 
more  active  participatl  on  by  the  States  in 
planning  and  under  aklng  water  re- 
sources development  and  management 
actiiritie^.This  would  I  e  accomplished  by 
a  lO-year-program  of  Federal  grants  to 
assist  the  States  in  rlv  jr  basin  planning, 
with  a  minimum  of  a  >out  $5  million  in 
Federal  fimds  being  i  lade  available  for 
matching  by  the  Stat<  s  in  preparing  the 
comprehensive  plans  contemplated  by 
the  first  recommendat  on. 

Third,   the   comml  tee   recommended 
that  the  Federal  Oovc  mment  should  im- 
dertake  a  coordinated  scientific  research 
program  on  water  aiir  ed  both  at  increas- 
ing available  water  si  pplies  and  making 
more  efficient  use  of  « xistlng  supplies.  It 
was  recommended  thi  t  this  would  be  ac- 
complished primarily  ay  first,  expanding 
basic  research  progra  ms.  deemed  essen- 
tial by  the  committee  for  a  major  break- 
through in  water  rerources;   second,  a 
more  balanced  and  better-constructed 
program  of  applied  re  search  for  Increas- 
ing water  supplies;  ttiird,  an  expanded 
program  of  applied    esearch  for  water 
conservation  and  madng  better  use  of 
available  water  resources ;  and.  fourth, 
evaluation  of  complei  ed  projects  with  a 
view  to  making  then  i  more  effective  in 
meeting  changing  nieds  and  providing 
better   guidelines   for   future   projects. 
Again,  the  committee  suggested  that  the 
executive  branch  sho  ild  review  on-going 
research  programs  ai  d  develop  a  coordi- 
nated program  of  reiearch  to  meet  the 
foregoing  objectives  and  submit  It  to 
Congress  in  January    962  so  that  it  could 
be  considered  along  with  budget  esti- 
mates for  the  next  flsi  »1  year. 

The  committee's  f  <  lurth  recommenda- 
tions was  that  a  per  iodic  assessment  of 
water  supply-demi  nd  relationships, 
somewhat  along  the :  Ines  of  the  commit- 
tee's own  endeavor,  si  lould  be  made  bien- 
nially for  each  of  he  water  resource 
regions  of  the  Unlt<d  States  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congn  ss  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Qoven  mient,  beginning  in 
January  1963. 

The  fifth  recomn  endation  suggested 
steps  to  be  taken  by  he  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  el  aciency  in  water  de- 
velopment and  use  b  /  first,  regiilation  of 
flood  plain  use  to  rec  uce  flood  losses,  and 
delineation  of  flood  hazard  areas;  sec- 
ond, more  detailed  studies  of  emerging 
water  problems  In  a  reas  in  which  water 
shortages  will  be  most  acute  by  1980, 
with  emphasis  on  minimizing  adverse 
effects  on  the  econoE  ly  of  the  area  caused 


by  water  shortages:  third,  a  study  of 
future  needs  for  major  storage  reservoirs 
with  recommendations  as  to  steps  that 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  any  neces- 
sary sites  so  that  they  would  be  available 
for  use  when  needed  at  minimum  cost; 
and.  fourth,  holding  public  hearings  in 
connection  with  Federal  programs  in 
order  that  the  people  affected  may  be 
more  fully  informed  and  that  their  de- 
sires may  be  more  fully  considered. 

In  addition,  some  specific  recom- 
mendations were  made  throughout  the 
substantiating  material  contained  in  the 
report  for  increasing  research  programs 
in  what  the  committee  called  new  tech- 
nical methods  for  increasing  the  useful- 
ness of  water  supplies. 

Some -of  the  first  actions  taken  toward 
implementation  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  select  committee  involved  these 
ancillary  recommendations  and  the  ac- 
tion necessary  to  start  on  the  major  con- 
struction program  which  was  shown  to 
be  needed.  The  select  committee's  find- 
ings to  the  effect  that  the  water  resoiurces 
problems  of  the  Nation  involved  more 
than  $4  expenditure  for  water  pollution 
control  and  abatement  for  every  $1  for 
water    supply    augmentation    through 
reservoir  storage  was  immediately  rec- 
ognized by  the  Public  Works  Committee 
which,  under  Senator  Kerr's  leadership, 
pushed  through  to  enactment  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1961.  This  legislation  which  was 
approved  July  20,   1961   as  Public  Law 
87-88  authorized  a  substantial  increase 
in  Federal  grants  for  developing  pollu- 
tion abatement  programs  and  for  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  plants  by 
non-Federal  entities.  The  act  also  estab- 
lished storage  and  release  of  water  for 
water  quality  control  as  a  recognized 
Federal    purpose    in    construction    of 
reservoirs  by  Federal  agencies  such  as 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  New  research  programs 
were  authorized   and   the  enforcement 
procedures  of  the  Water  PoUution  Con- 
trol Act  were  extended  to  apply  to  navi- 
gable waters,  in  addition  to  interstate 
waters  encompassed  under  the  earlier 
pollution  abatement  acts. 

Congress  also  acted  promptly  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  research  and 
development  in  the  field  of  saline  water 
conversion,  with  the  enactment  of  the 
Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  Amend- 
ments approved  September  22.  1961.  as 
Public  Law  87-295.  This  has  continued 
under  that  act  and  the  program  was 
expanded  in  1965  when  additional  ap- 
propriations were  authorized  by  Public 
Law  89-118  approved  August  11.  1965. 
Just  last  year.  Federal  participation  in 
the  huge  new  combined  water  desalina- 
tion and  nuclear  powerplant  at  Bolsa 
Island  off  the  coast  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia was  authorized  by  Public  Law  90- 
18.  approved  May  19,  1967,  as  a  further 
demonstration  of  progress  toward  mak- 
ing use  of  the  ocean's  water.  None  of 
these  acts  have  given  us  the  final  an- 
swer, but  all  have  helped  set  the  stage 
for  future  progress  in  meeting  the  Na- 
tion's water  needs. 

In  a  more  traditional  way,  the  Con- 
gress used  the  recommendations  of  the 
select  committee  to  stimulate  Federal 


water  resources  planning  work  through 
provision  of  additional  funds  in  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  other 
agencies  with  programs  related  to  water 
resources  development.  Acting  to  imple- 
ment the  budget  recommendations  of 
President    Kennedy,    which    were    later 
supported    and   increased    by   President 
Johnson,    the   Congress   provided   very 
substantial  Increases  In  funds  for  prep- 
aration of  water  resource  development 
plans  for  major  river  basins  through  the 
annual  appropriations  acts.  The  magni- 
tude of  these  increases  can  be  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  appropriations  for  gen- 
eral investigations  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers  have   increased   from   about   $12 
million  in  fiscal  year  1961  to  over  $34 
million  in  fiscal  year  1968.  and  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  from  over  $5 
miUion  to  about  $16  million  in  the  same 
period. 

The  latter  increases  Include  a  substan- 
tial amount  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion's program  of  research  on  weather 
modification  as  a  means  of  increasing 
water  supply  in  the  Western  States. 
Funds  for  this  program  were  added  to  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation's  appropriation 
act  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations several  years  ago.  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  comments  on  this  subject 
made  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Water  Resources. 

But  the  major  legislative  actions 
which  have  been  taken  by  Congress  as 
a  result  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
select  committee  have  been  in  the  fields 
of  water  resources  planning  and  water 
resources  research. 

President  Kennedy  accepted  the  rec- 
onunendations  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  National  Water  Resources  and 
adopted  them  as  goals  of  his  admistra- 
tion  in  his  message  to  the  Congress  on 
natural  resources  transmitted  February 
23,  1961.  Following  Introduction  by  Sen- 
ator Anderson  and  Senator  Kerr  of  sev- 
eral proposed  measures  which  would 
have  partially  implemented  the  select 
committee's  recommendations.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  on  July  13.  1961,  trans- 
mitted a  proposed  bill  to  Congress  under 
the  title,  "Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1961."  I  was  pleased  to  join  Sena- 
tor Clinton  P.  Anderson  in  sponsoring 
the  President's  bill  which  was  introduced 
as  S.  2246  of  the  87th  Congress.  The 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act,  which 
moved  on  to  enactment  eventually  as 
Public  Law  89-80,  approved  July  22, 1965, 
contained  four  titles. 

Title  I  provided  for  establishment  of 
the  Water  Resources  Coimcll  which 
President  Kennedy  proposed  to  consist 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army.  Agricul- 
ture. Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  Interior.  Later,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  was  named 
as  a  member,  before  the  bill  became  law. 
Title  n  proposed  the  establishment  of 
presidentially  appohited  Federal  river 
basin  commissions  for  water  resources 
planning  in  major  river  basins  or  regions 
in  the  United  States.  Titles  I  and  n  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  implementing  the 
first  and  the  fourth  recommendations  of 
the  select  committee  dealing  respectively 
with  comprehensive  plarmlng  for  water 
resource   development   and   a   periodic 


Msessment  of  water  supply-demand 
relationships  In  the  several  river  basins. 
Title  m  was  taken  from  legislation 
introduced  earlier  by  Senator  Anderson 
and  Senator  Kerr  to  authorize  financial 
assistance  to  the  States  for  water  re- 
sources planning  to  implement  the  sec- 
ond recommendation  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, "ntle  IV  of  President  Kennedy's 
bill  and  of  the  act  which  finally  became 
law  covered  miscellaneous-  administra- 
tive provisions. 

A  great  deal  of  opposition  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  first  hearings  on  the  bill 
in  1961  because  of  a  feeUng  that  it 
would  strengthen  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  the  expense  of  the  States.  Sena- 
tor Anderson  took  the  lead  in  working 
with  representatives  of  the  Council  of 
State  Governments  toward  effecting  a 
compromise.  This  finally  came  in  the 
form  of  amendments  to  title  n  which 
provided  that  the  river  basin  commis- 
sions would  be  Federal-State  organiza- 
tions, with  members  appointed  by  the 
President  to  represent  Federal  agencies 
and  members  appointed  by  the  States  to 
represent  State  Interests.  With  this  basic 
amendment,  the  bill  passed  the  Senate 
in  1963  and  the  House  in  1964,  but  died 
with  the  88th  Congress  in  the  Rules 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  bill  moved  on  to  enactment  in  the 
89th  Congress,  and.  under  it.  the  Water 
Resources  Council  has  been  set  up  as  an 
independent  agency.  So  far,  foxir  river 
basin  commissions  have  been  set  up  un- 
der title  n.  These  cover  the  Columbia 
River  Basin,  the  northeastern  region,  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin,  and  the  Souris-Red 
River  of  the  North  Basin.  Most  of  these 
commissions  have  been  set  up  within  the 
last  year  and  their  effectiveness  has  yet 
to  be  fully  demonstrated. 

On  the  water  resources  research  side. 
Presldoit  Kennedy's  natural  resources 
message  proposed  studies  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Federal 
Coimdl    for    Science    and    Technology 
aimed  at  evolving  a  coordinated  Federal 
program.  President  Kennedy's  first  pro- 
posal was  for  establishment  of  a  water 
resources  research  Institute  as  a  part  of 
the  Geological  Survey  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  This  was  proposed 
in  the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1963, 
but  It  f  aUed  to  receive  congressional  ap- 
proval.   Again    our   colleague,    Senator 
Anderson,  stepped  Into  the  breach  and 
introduced    legislation   patterned    after 
the  Hatch  Act  to  set  up  a  water  resources 
research  program.  The  Hatch  Act  of  1887 
established  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  at  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities,  and  provided  for  the  basic 
research  which  had  made  the  United 
States  the  world  leader  in  advancing  the 
agricultiu-al    sciences.    Senator    Ander- 
son's bill  was  first  introduced  in  July  of 
1962  as  S.  3579  of  the  87th  Congress.  In- 
troduced for  discussion  purposes,  the  bill 
received    enthusiastic    support    of    the 
land-grant  colleges  and  imlversities,  as 
well  as  private  organizations  and  Insti- 
tutions engaged  In  water  resources  re- 
search, and  It  became  the  basis  for  S.  2 
of  the  88th  Congress.  This  passed  the 
Senate  In  1963,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  1964,  and  eventually  became  Pub- 
lic Law  88-379,  to  authorize  the  estab- 


lishment of  a  water  resources  research 
institute  In  each  of  the  50  States. 

Proposed  amendments  to  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  89th  Congress,  which  became 
PuUlc  Law  89-404,  expaiuled  the  pro- 
gram to  Include  authorization  of  funds 
for  contracts  and  grants  to  Institutions 
other  than  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
unlvendUes  for  research  in  water  re- 
sources fields  related  to  the  mission  of 
the  Departinent  of  the  Interior. 

A  significant  part  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1964  authorized 
the  President  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of 
the  several  Federal  agencies  engaged  in 
water  resources  research  and  to  have 
prepared  a  catalog  of  water  resources 
research  underway.  Under  these  provi- 
sions, along  with  regtilar  appropriations 
for   the   Federal   agencies   engaged    in 
water  resources,  we  now  have  a  very  sub- 
stantial water  resources  research  pro- 
gram underway,  thus  implementing  the 
second   recommendation   of   the   Select 
Committee  on  National  Water  Resources. 
A  few  comments  also  might  be  made 
on  the  points  covered  in  the  fifth  recom- 
mendation of  the  select  committee.  With 
respect  to  the  regulation  of  flood  plain 
use,  the  Congress  has  authorized  Federal 
agencies  to  compile  and  disseminate  in- 
formation on  flood  hazards  to  State  or 
responsible  local  governmental  agencies. 
Several  studies  have  been  undertaken  by 
the  Federal  agencies  culminating  in  a 
report  to  Congress  under  date  of  Au- 
gust 10,  1966  under  the  titie.  "A  United 
National  Program  for  Managing  Flood 
Losses."  This  has  already  led  to  legisla- 
tion to  reinstitute  a  Federal  flood  in- 
surance program  which  was  incorporated 
in  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  and  became  law  August  1 ,  1968. 

Many  studies  of  emerging  water  prob- 
lems in  areas  of  acute  water  shortage 
have  been  undertaken  in  line  with  the 
second  part  of  the  select  committee's  flf  th 
recommendation.  Numerous  plans  have 
been  proposed  for  the  Pacific  Southwest 
which  is  our  area  of  greatest  water  short- 
age. The  Lower  Colorado  River  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  Senate  late  last  year 
will  provide  a  basis  for  moving  ahead  in 
that  area.  Another  major  study  was  au- 
thorized in  the  Northeastern  United 
States  imder  tiUe  I  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  and  Flood  Control  Act  approved 
October  27. 1965. 

The  study  of  futiu*  needs  for  storage 
reservoirs  recommended  by  the  select 
committee  has  not  yet  been  reported  to 
Congress,  although  President  Kennedy 
In  1961  annoxmced  that  he  was  having 
legislation  prepared  to  accomplish  the 
necessary  reservations  of  reservoir  sites. 
The  select  committee  also  recom- 
mended more  public  hearings  to  increase 
public  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
proposed  water  resource  facihties.  Be- 
yond a  doubt,  there  has  been  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  public  understanding  of 
these  works,  so  that  the  objectives  of  the 
select  committee  in  this  respect  appear 
to  be  on  the  way  to  being  achieved. 

In  spite  of  the  record  which  has  been 
made  in  implementation  of  these  recom- 
mendations, it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  have 
only  begun  to  find  solutions  to  the  Na- 
tion's water  problems.  The  select  com- 
mittee's recommendations  were  tempered 
by  the  recognition  that  any  attempt  to 


undertake  too  ambitious  a  program  in 
one  stage  might  be  doomed  to  failure,  as 
had  the  many  earlier  recommendations. 
Thus,  only  the  flrst  and  most  Immediately 
needed  steps  were  recommended.  The 
Congress  has  already  gone  beyond  the 
specific  recommendations  of  the  select 
committee  in  some  instances,  where  the 
needs  have  been  apparent.  We  still  have 
much  to  do. 

The  great  increases  in  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  programs  author- 
ized in  the  amendments  of  1965  and  1966 
have  not  yet  been  fully  implemented  be- 
cause of  difficulties  in  reaching  agree- 
ment on  acceptable  standards  and  the 
failure  of  the  administration  to  recom- 
mend adequate  appropriations.  While  a 
number  of  actions  have  been  undertaken. 
it  appears  that  they  may  be  too  little  suid 
too  late  to  stem  the  deterioration  of  the 
Nation's  water  resources.  The  increasing 
programs  of  some  of  our  States  have 
shown  that  even  the  expanded  Federal 
program  will  provide  only  a  fraction  of 
the  funds  required  to  do  the  job.  New 
legislation  now  under  consideration  to 
authorize  Federal  assiunption  of  bond 
carrying  charges  may  get  around  the 
immediate  financial  limitations  but  still 
leave  us  far  short  of  the  needed  effort, 
which  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
estimated  will  require  from  $20  to  $23 
billion  in  capital  outlays  over  the  next 
5  fiscal  years.   1969-73.  Local  expendi- 
tures for  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the    expanded    plant    are    increasing 
rapidly,  and  are  expected  to  reach  a  total 
of    $5.8   to   $6.2    billion,    so    that    local 
financial  resources  will  be  strained  to 
keep  up  with  this  phase  of  the  program. 
On  the  water  supply  end  of  things  we 
are  not  any  better  off    The  needs  of 
mvmicipalities  alone  for  new  water  sup- 
ply facihties,  now  estimated  at  roughly 
the  $2.5  biUion  annual  level,  are  increas- 
ing at  roughly  5  percent  a  year,  and 
there  is  no  let-up  in  sight  if  present 
trends  continue. 

In  the  matter  of  providing  reservoir 
storage  for  stream  regiolation  for  all  pur- 
poses, the  Nation's  programs  are  lagging 
far  behind  the  goals  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, and,  in  fact  the  rate  of  construc- 
tion has  slackened.  From  1947  to  1954. 
the  base  year  of  the  select  committee's 
studies,  controlled  storage  in  reservoirs 
over  5.000  acre  feet  in  size  in  the  United 
States  increased  over  71  percent  from 
163,000,000  acre-feet  to  278,000,000  acre- 
feet.  In  the  9-year  period  from  1954  to 
1963,  an  increase  of  only  81.000,000  acre- 
feet  was  achieved,  to  a  total  of  35^,000.- 
000  acre-feet.  In  more  than  one-third  of 
the  time  period  between  1954  and  1980, 
only  about  one-fourth  of  the  additional 
storage  projected  by  the  select  commit- 
tee has  been  added,  and  with  the  objec- 
tions that  are  continually  beinj  raised 
to  construction  of  new  resei-voirs.  it  is 
likely  that  the  rate  has  slowed  down  even 
mo^-e  in  the  last  several  years. 

Clearly,  we  will  be  far  short  of  meeting 
the  goals  expressed  by  the  select  commit- 
tee for  the  minimum  cost  program  for 
water  supply  and  pollution  abatement  by 
1980.  Instead  of  the  expansion  needed  in 
our  water  programs,  it  appears  to  me 
'that  there  has  actually  been  a  relative 
slowdown.  We  must  make  amends  by  in- 
creasing our  efforts. 
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In  the  field  of  wa«rshed  protection 
and  flood  prevention  our  efforts  lagged 
even  further  behind  lie  needs.  Prom  a 
level  of  less  than  $40  i  ulllion  annually  In 
fiscal  year  1961,  by  d  nt  of  great  strug- 
gle, we  got  the  apF  roprlatlons  up  to 
about  $76  milUon  in  fiscal  years  1967 
and  1968,  a  level  of  el  Tort,  which  I  must 
add,  is  still  far  short  of  what  is  really 
needed.  It  is  my  u:  ide-standing  t^tat 
funds  are  available  f o  r  planning  only  50 
percent  of  the  watersl  ed  protection  pro- 
grams for  which  appl  icatlons  have  been 
made.  Of  the  plans  th  at  have  been  com- 
pleted, from  70  to  1(10  are  held  up  by 
the  dispute  between  he  administration 
and  the  Congress  ove  •  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  leglslativs  provisions  which 
have  been  in  effect  sin  Be  1954  for  approv- 
ing these  plans.  In  th  b  face  of  these  de- 
lays, then,  it  is  a  real  1  ragedy  to  find  that 
the  fiscal  year  1969  budget  requested 
only  $6  million  for  (ontlnued  planning 
at  roughly  last  year's  level,  and  $42  mil- 
lion foi*Jmplementaion  of  work  pro- 
grams. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  flood 
prevention  work  uncer  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Acts  of  1936  ard  1944,  which  has 
been  nmning  at  a  lev  el  of  about  $25  mil- 
lion annuaUy,  was  e^  en  more  drastically 
reduced  in  the  1969  )udget  with  an  ap- 
propriation request  )f  only  $12,395,000. 
Clearly,  these  impoitant  programs  are 
suflferlng  heavily  in  the  efforts  to  trim 
the  Federal  budget.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  the  programs  which  help  prevent  our 
topsoil  from  washing  down  tc  the  sea. 
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filling  up  our  lakes 
are  the  programs  b 


jnd  estuaries.  These 
ly  which  man  is  at- 


tempting to  reverse  his  profligate  and 

'  the  past  in  an  at- 

habltability  of  our 


wasteful  actions  of 
tempt  to  maintain 
land.  , 

Mr.  President,  wh  le  the  legislation  to 
effectuate  the  recoc  imendations  of  the 


Select   Committee 
Resources  has  been 
sary  programs  have 


(in   National    Water 

enacted,  the  neces- 

not  yet  been  fully 


implonented.  We  must  move  ahead  to 
ward  their  implemei  tation  through  pro- 
viding the  necessar  funds,  and  by  de- 
veloping more  imatcinative  approaches 
to  the  even  more  serous  water  problems 
which  lie  ahead. 
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thing  about,  was 
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and  local 
to  create  new 
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a  community 
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orientation;  and 
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thit 


NO 

AS  USUAL 


President,  many  of 

iJrew  York  have  been 

progress  made  by  the 

its  nights  of  tur- 

1964.  The  bitterness 

spilled  over  2  years  later 

meetings    and 

a  major  corporation 

Kodak  Co. 

of  the  Kodak 

oecided  to  do  some- 

the  old  efforts,  the 
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ship.  This  is  a  history  that  bears  study 
and  widespread  emulation.  Rochester's 
story  of  progress  was  recently  summed 
up  in  an  eloquent  and  urgent  call  for 
continued  action  by  Mr.  Pred  8.  Welsh, 
vice  president  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Co..  in  a  presentation  entitled  "Urban 
Opportunities:  No  Longer  Business  as 
Usual."  This  speech  was  addressed  to  the 
51st  Annual  International  Marketing 
Congress  of  the  American  Marketing  As- 
sociation, on  June  17.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
his  speech  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Urban    Ofpobtunities:     No    Lonckb    Busx- 

nbss  as  ubt7ai. 
(By  Mr.  Fred  S.  Welsh,  vice  president,  East- 
man Kodak  Co.,  to  the  Blst  Annual  In- 
ternational Marketing  Congress,  American 
Marketing  Association,  June  17,  1B68) 
Let's  begin  by  reviewing  three  "happen- 
ings." Pour  years  ago,  something  happened 
in  a  city  that  was  used  to  being  described 
In  terms  out  of  Camelot. 

It  was  a  city  with  a  reputation  as  "a  great 
place  to  live  and  work."  A  national  maga- 
zine had  written  It  up  as  "a  cautious,  quiet 
city"  where  "people  are  patient,"  and  where 
"when  night  rails,  traveling  salesmen  prefer 
to  push  on  to  BulTalo  some  60  miles  to  the 
west." 

It  was  a  city  that  had  enjoyed  continual 
Industrial  growth  and  generally  showed  the 
lowest  unemployment  rate  of  any  of  the  39 
major  industrial  areas  In  the  United  States. 
At  any  given  time,  there  were  likely  to  be 
more  Jobs  seeking  people  than  people  seek- 
ing Jobs.  It  was  a  city  whose  concern  with 
recreation,  health,  and  welfare  programs 
was  considerable.  Prom  year  to  year.  It  had 
the  highest  per  capita  Community  Chest 
budget  In  the  country.  And  It  never  faUed 
to  meet  that  budget. 

What  happened  In  this  almost-model  city 
was  one  of  the  hrst  outbreaks  of  what  has 
since  grown  Into  a  national  problem.  The 
pattern  has  become  ail-too  familiar.  We  now 
acknowledge  It  by  such  code  names  as  "ur- 
ban crisis"  .  .  .  "crime  In  the  streets"  .  .  . 
and  "long,  hot  summer." 

Two  years  later,  something  happened  to 
the  largest  company  In  this  city.  It  was  a 
company  that  had  been  founded  by  a  man 
known  around  the  world  for  his  philan- 
thropy, whose  personal  convictions  about 
social  responsibility  had  lived  on  after  him 
in  corporate  policy.  It  was  a  company  that 
had  done  much  for  the  community  which 
was  Its  home  and  for  the  people  who  worked 
for  It.  Its  employee  activities  and  benefit 
programs  were  among  the  most  extensive 
m  all  American  Industry.  Probably  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  It  was  a  company  that  had  never 
had  a  serious  labor  dispute.  In  a  word  the 
I>eople  here  who  worked  for  It  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  community  at  large  were  happy 
with  this  company. 

What  happened  to  this  company  was  a 
surge  of  protest  that  It  was  stining  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  black  people  in 
the  community  to  earn  a  living. 

The  demonstration  swept  right  Into  the 
company's  annual  meeting.  Let's  face  It, 
confronted  with  action  like  that,  how  many 
reporters  were  Interested  In  digging  Into 
facts  like  these: 

The  fact  that  contributions  by  this  com- 
pany to  Negro  colleges  dated  all  the  way 
back  to  1924  and  it  had  been  a  regular  re- 
cruiter at  Negro  colleges. 

The  fact  that  It  was  among  the  first  com- 
panies to  sign  up  In  President  Kennedy's 
1962  Plans  for  Progress  Program. 

The  fact  that  on  Its  own.  two  years  before 
these  demonstrations,  this  company  had 
Initiated  an  on-the-job  training  course  to 


upgrade   appllcanta   who   could   not  meet 
normal  hiring  standards. 

The  pomt  U,  If  these  things  could  happen 
to  a  city  like  Rochester  and  a  c<Mnpany  like 
Kodak,  they  could  happen  to  your  dtlaa  and 
to  your  companies. 

But  I  promised  you  three  "happenings." 
dldnt  I?  The  third  took  place  only  a  couple 
of  months  ago.  The  occasion  was  the  murder 
of  Dr.  King.  It  has  been  reported  that  "the 
shooting  .  .  .  sparked  four  days  of  rioting 
looting,  and  violence  In  more  than  a  hun- 
dred cities."  What  happened  In  the  City  of 
Rochester  at  this  time  was  . . .  nothing. 

Oh.  there  was  considerable  tension— as 
there  was  In  other  cities  with  a  sleable  black 
population.  But.  unlike  most  of  those  cities. 
In  Rochester  the  emotions  did  not  boU  over 
Into  destructive  action. 

It  would  be  dangerous  to  attribute  too 
much  to  It.  and  events  could  make  a  fool  of 
me  next  week,  but  the  absence  of  any  Inci- 
dents worth  a  newspaper  story  during  those 
critical  days  has  given  some  of  us  at  least  a 
glimmer  of  hope.  Perhaps  we  have  learned 
a  little  something  as  a  community — both 
white  and  black — about  living  together  from 
what  we  have  gone  through  over  the  past 
four  years.  But  I  am  not  trying  to  justify 
my  community — or  my  company.  Rather  1 
am  trying  to  share  with  you  some  of  the 
experience  of  having  "been  there." 

For  this  particular  audience.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  are  three  useful  ways  of  look- 
ing at  the  Rochester  case  history: 

1.  As  a  concerned  citizen. 

2.  As  a  manager  In  an  Involved  company. 

3.  As  a  marketing  man. 

At  this  point  I  am  going  to  do  you  a  dis- 
service. I  am  going  to  assume  that  not  a 
single  one  of  you  Is  Interested  In  doing  any- 
thing to  help  your  poorer  neighbors  out  of  a 
sense  of  Justice,  morality,  compassion,  or  any 
such  commendable  motivation.  Rather,  I 
win  follow  the  prescription  of  the  psycholo- 
gist Kenneth  Clark,  who  has  said:  "Appeals 
to  be  nice  to  Negroea  ap«  out.  Self-interest 
angles  must  be  vigorously  exploited." 

Incidentally,  the  same  Dr.  Clark,  who 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  positive  of 
Negro  spokesmen,  has  also  said:  "Business 
and  Industry  are  our  last  hope,  because  they 
are  the  most  realistic  elements  of  our  so- 
ciety." So,  profit  motivation  which  I  have  as- 
signed as  a  limit  to  our  discussion  is  not 
the  worst  reason  In  the  world  for  doing  some- 
thing about  the  problems  of  American  cities. 
First,  let's  look  at  that  problem  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a  concerned  citizen.  As  a  starter, 
we  ought  to  recognise  In  one  simple  declara- 
tive sentence  what  Is  often  only  hinted  at  or 
covered  under  many  layers  of  sociological 
Jargon:  The  Tprincipal  probJem  of  the  cities 
ia  that  there  are  too  many  black  people  in 
them  who  are  poor.  When  It  comes  to  priori- 
ties, no  other  economic  problem  In  the  coun- 
try has  the  terrible  compression  of  black 
people  In  the  ghetto,  as  expressed  in  num- 
bers like  these: 

About  one  out  of  nine  Americans  now  is 
buck. 

About  one  out  of  eight  Americans  Is  poor 
by  prevailing  standards. 

But  more  tlian  one  out  of  three  black 
Americans  are  poor. 

And  more  than  two  out  of  three  black 
Americans  now  live  In  metropoUtan  areas. 

A  study  made  of  the  Rochester  metropoli- 
tan area  3  years  ago  showed  that  98  percent 
of  "tlM  nonwblte  unemployed"  lived  In  our 
Inner  city. 

Th:s  brings  us  to  one  of  the  first  major 
propositions  we  should  consider:  the  Idea  of 
Immediately  creating  x  mlUlon  Jobs.  It  has 
been  urgently  advanced  as  the  solution  for 
clearing  up  this  picture  of  ghetto  people  liv- 
ing out  each  day  with  Uttle  hope  of  anything 
better.  I'd  like  to  go  behind  the  picture  and 
examine  that  Idea  more  thoroughly. 

In  the  Rochester  area,  we  have  had  no 
shortage  of  Jobs,  according  to  the  statistics. 
During  1960,  we  had  280,000  people  employed 


and  an  average  of  6000  vacant  Jobs.  By  1966. 
!^lovment  had  grown  to  817.000  and  tt«« 
^  iK  job.  ivSUle.  in  other  words, 
ov"  a  6-year  span.  26  percent  more  people 
we«  working  buT  we  had  twice  as  many 
To^  sUU  opin  as  before!  And  here's  sc«ae- 
ihmg  that  might  come  as  a  surpriae:  Pro- 
Snately,  more  of  those  new  Jota  by  far 
£^nt  to  black  people.  Employment  of  white 
Sle  increasedTl  percent,  but  emp  oymem 
ST  "nonwhltes"  (that's  the  study's  wad 
aealn)  Increased  43  percent.  Thats  right, 
43  oercent.  So  what's  the  problem? 

Here's  the  problem:  durmg  the  same  period 
the  nonwhlte  population  of  working  age  to- 
creased  by  46  percent.  In  spite  of  whatwe 
tho^oght  was  V  rather  remarkable  record 
of  putting  minority  people  to  work,  we  were 
actually  losing  ground  I 

compounding  the  sltuatton  was  the  fact 
that  3  out  of  4  persons  making  up  the  In- 
crease m  the  nonwhlte  worktog  population 
were  newcomers.  Most  of  them— as  to  other 
northern  cities— had  moved  up  from  the 
south,  where  they  had  known  only  an  agri- 
cultural economy.  Into  a  white-collar  and 

blue-collar  economy.  

This  U  a  fairly  familiar  pattern,  but  once 
more  I'd  like  to  go  behtod  the  picture  and 
trv  to  put  some  dlmenslona  on  the  problem. 
Although  there  were  10.000  vacant  Jobs  listed 
m  the  Rochester  area  In  1966  almost  80  per- 
cent of  them  were  In  the  "Whlte-coUar, 
"SkUled."    and    "Semi-skilled"    categories. 

But  those  weren't  the  Jobs  most  of  the 
black  people  In  Rochester  were  qualified  for. 
Seventy  percent  of  the  nonwhlte  unemployed 
in  the  area  were  signing  up  In  the  "Unskilled 
Labor"  and  "Service"  classifications.  To  sum 
It  up:  employers  were  offering  moet  of  the 
Jobs  where  the  fewest  black  people  were 
looking,  and  most  of  the  black  people  were 
looking  where  the  fewest  Jobs  were  being 
offered.  The  conclusion,  I  guess  is  that  you 
cin't  form  a  simple  equation  between  open 
Jobs  and  unemployed  people,  then  sit  back 
and  wait  for  a  match-up  to  occur  automati- 
cally You  have  to  make  an  active  effort  to 
bring  people  together  with  what  suitable 
Jobs  do  exist  for  them. 

One  approach  we  have  come  up  with  is 
Rochester  Jobs.  Incorporated,  a  broad-based 
new  organization  made  up  of  representatives 
from  public  agencies,  ethnic  groups,  the 
clergy,  and  industry  working  to  partnership. 
RJI  collects  unskilled  Job  openings  from  local 
employers.  But  It  doesn't  stop  at  the  usual 
referral-agency  role.  It  takes  the  Jobs  out  to 
where  the  people  who  need  them  are  and 
through  personal  toterviews  helpe  to  dis- 
cover what  people  can  do. 

Fifteen  hundred  Jobs  for  an  estimated  4000 
to  5000  hard-core  unemployed  was  the  am- 
blUous  target  the  organization  esUbllshed 
as  an  18-month  goal.  At  Its  first  year  anni- 
versary, it  had  already  practically  reached 
that  goal.  It  placed  almost  1400  people  in  the 
first  year. 

But  employment  is  only  one  facet  of  a  com- 
plex problem.  As  some  black  people  have 
noted  from  time  to  time.  "Down  on  the  plan- 
tations, we  had  full  employment." 

What  has  happened  to  Uvlng  condlUona  to 
our  cities  could  not  help  but  distress  any 
thinking  person.  And  the  dlstrees  doea  not 
have  to  go  beyond  pure  self-toterest  to  be 
considerable. 

Decay  of  the  toner  city  hurt*  everyone 
right  in  the  pocketbook.  It  drives  out  busi- 
ness, thus  sbrtoktog  the  tax  base.  It  raises 
the  coat  of  municipal  servlcea  generaUy.  It 
makes  the  hiring  of  new  talent  difficult.  And 
finally.  It  changes  the  middle  of  town  from  a 
center  for  pleasurable  acUvltlee  toto  a  place 
nobody  wanU  to  be — day  or  night. 

Here  we  should  test  another  propoeltlon: 
If  the  community  at  large  knew  what  condi- 
tions to  the  ghetto  were  Uke,  It  wouldn't  al- 
low them  to  go  on  that  way.  I'm  stu-e  no  weU- 
Intentloned  citizen  would  ever  vote  to  favor 
of  ghetto  housing  for  any  human  being. 
We  haven't  any  lack  of  good  totentlons. 


Thew  are  no  fewer  than  60  separate  agencies 
worktog  to  improve  housing  to  the  com- 
munity. Yet  it  Is  stUl  difficult  for  black 
famUlea  to  find  housing  outside  the  ghetto. 
What  I  am  suggesting  U  that  good  In- 
tuitions, like  Jobs,  are  not  to  themselves 
enough.  You  must  have  people  who  wm 
stand  up  and  be  counted. 

In  Rochester,  we  have  several  groups  that 
have  demonstrated  a  wllltogness  and  abiUty 
to  assert  leadership  on  this  front.  One  is 
the  Metropolitan  Rochester  Foundation,  a 
private  corporation  whose  board  of  directors 
Is  made  up  of  top  management  from  local 
businesses.  In  addition  to  its  vital  role  of 
planning  better  housing,  one  of  the  valuable 
contributions  it  has  made  U  influencing  the 
acceptance  of  moderate  income  housing  that 
was  being  opposed  in  a  predominately  white 
neighborhood.  Also,  the  Metropolitan  Roch- 
ester PoundaUon  applies  a  couple  of  million 
dollars  worth  of  proven  managerial  talent 
to  the  project  of  building  new  housing  for 
the  people  of  the  Inner  city. 

This  brtogs  up  another  proposition  worth 
looking  into.  One  of  the  common  remedies 
advanced  for  clearing  up  the  particular  kind 
of  social  ailments  that  we  have  allowed  to 
grow  up  in  our  cities  Is  a  massive  infusion 
of  dollars. 

There's  no  doubt  that  it  will  take  money— 
and  lots  of  it — to  cure  the  blight  of  the  Inner 
city.  But  If  there  Is  one  point  on  which  we 
have  cMne  to  agreement  in  Rochester,  it  Is 
that  money  is  not  enough— by  itself.  Over 
the  long  haul,  self-help  is  the  only  help  thit 
really  takes. 

One  approach  to  this  self-help  idea  is  the 
Rochester  Business  OpportunlUes  Corpora- 
tion, which,  like  Rochester  Jobs,  Incor- 
porated. Is  one  of  the  positive  outgrowths 
we  can  point  to  from  the  discussions  between 
FIGHT  and  Kodak.  It  U  managed  by  an 
executive  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  Rltter- 
Pfaudler  Company  to  our  city.  What  this 
organization  does  Is  to  provide  the  needed 
doses  of  cash  and  counseling  to  help  people 
of  the  inner  city  start  up  and  run  their  own 
businesses  profitably.  RBOC  lends  a  helping 
hand  to  such  budding  entrepreneurs  as  the 
bricklayer  who  wanted  to  lease  the  aban- 
doned gas  station  he  passed  every  day  on  his 
way  to  work,  or  the  dry  cleaner  who  needed 
to  find  out  how  to  arrange  a  small -business 

loan.  ^  ^ 

There  is  one  last  observation  that  a  con- 
cerned citizen  should  make:  If  you  do  noth- 
ing else,  get  to  the  young  people.  Their  hopes 
and  expectations  are  the  highest.  Their 
despair  and  frustration  are  the  most  bitter. 
You  may  remember  that  the  President's 
Riot  Commission  found  that  "the  typical 
rioter  was  a  teenager  or  young  adiUt." 

One  of  the  most  promising  avenues  Roch- 
ester has  established  along  this  Une  is  Teens 
on  Patrol,  a  program  funded  by  Kodak 
through  Rochester  Jobs,  Inc.,  and  admtols- 
tered  by  city  poUce.  TOP  seeks  out  young 
people  with  leadership  abUity  and  nothtog 
but  time  on  their  hands.  It  gives  them  Jobs 
paytog  «1.76  an  hour  to  perform  such 
"square"  occupaUons  as  supervlstog  play- 
ground activities.  The  great  thing  Is  they 
get  to  like  It. 

The  TOP  young  people  don't  have  any 
police  power,  as  such,  but  our  police  chief 
credits  them  with  cooling  off  at  least  a  couple 
of  incidents  that  could  easUy  have  blown  up 

into  riots. 

So  much  for  some  observaUons  of  a  citizen 
whose  community  has  gone  through  the  ex- 
perience of  a  major  race  riot.  Let's  turn  now 
to  a  consideration  of  matters  from  the  potot 
of  view  of  a  businessman  whose  company  has 
felt  the  pressure  of  open  protest  from  black 
people. 

The  key  proposiUon  we  ought  to  examtoe 
here  la  the  Idea  that  the  absence  of  dis- 
crimination means  equal  opportunity  for 
employment.  Long  before  the  phrase  "Equal 
Opportunity  Employer"  became  current, 
Kodak  had  a  stated  poUcy  of  nondiscrimina- 


tion In  hlrtag.  Any  person,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color  could  be  assured  of  fair  con- 
sideration for  any  available  job  for  which 
he  was  qualified. 

Qualified  was  the  catchword.  We  paid  well. 
Our  standards  were  high.  As  openers,  we  tra- 
ditionally asked  for  a  high-school  diploma. 
But  what  meaning  did  it  have  for  the  drop- 
out or  the  boy  whose   education  had  been 
.disrupted  by  famUy  troubles  and  constant 
.  moving?  To  these  people,  it  meant  that  Ko- 
dak's open  door  was  Just  as  effectively  closed 
as  if  It  had  been  conscloiisly  shut   In  their 
faces.  The  terrible  fear  of  faUure  had  been 
drUled  toto  them  over  the  years.  What  was 
the  sense  of  applying  and  being  turned  down 
again? 

In  the  early  1960's  Eastman  Kodak  came 
to  a  realization  that  many  of  your  companies 
may  also  have  come  to:  some  of  our  hiring 
standards,  which  were  set  up  to  find  work- 
ers with  abiUty  to  do  given  Jobs,  actually 
scr«ened  them  out  on  the  basis  of  what  they 
hadn't  done,  as  opposed  to  bringing  them 
in  on  the  basis  of  what  they  could  do.  To 
look  at  it  to  the  most  selfish  terms  possible, 
we  were  cutttog  off  a  potential  source  of  sup- 
ply for  manpower.  „«„„ 
So,  we  started  looking  for  ways  of  adapting 
our  hiring  standards  to  the  realities  without 
lowertog  performance  standards  on  the  Job. 
This,  tocldentally,  was  well  before  our  first 
hassle  with  the  FIGHT  organization. 

The  Initial  experiment  with  more  fiexibie 
employment  practices  took  the  form  of  Pre- 
Apprentice  Training.  We  hired  underedu- 
cated  youths,  who  In  the  ordinary  scheme  of 
things  would  not  quaUfy,  gave  them  paying 
Jobs  learning  what  they  needed  to  bring 
them  up  to  the  level  where  they  would  be 
able  to  tackle  the  SkiUed  Trades  ApprenUaj 
Tralntog  Program.  Please  note  that  we  did 
not  lower  the  standards  of  this  program, 
which  we  had  run  with  outstanding  success 
for  30  years.  We  opened  up  a  new  route  to  get 

Into  it.  „ 

Pre-Apprentlce  Training  worked  out  so  weU 
that  two  years  Uter  we  Initiated  other  op- 
portunities at  Eastman  Kodak  for  people  who 
couldn't  have  made  It  under  our  former  em- 
ployment policies. 

The  Machine  Operator  Program  totroduces 
the  trainee  to  the  shop  and  tools  he  wlU  be 
using  there,  beginning  with  things  as  basic 
as  a  pair  of  pliers. 

The  Laboratory  Tratoee  Program  gives 
participants  a  year  of  on-the-job  experience, 
coupled  with  basic  familiarization  in  ele- 
mentary chemUtry,  techniques,  instrumenta- 
tion, and  safety. 

And  we  have  begun  to  attack  the  dropout 
problem  head-on  by  instituting,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Rochester  Board  of  Education, 
a  High  School  Student  Trainee  Program.  The 
Idea  Is  to  catch  the  young  people  while  they 
are  stiU  to  school  and  keep  them  there  by 
giving  them  a  taste  of  the  kind  of  knowledge 
they  have  to  have  to  hold  down  a  Job  these 

dftV8> 

The  glrU  are  not  being  left  out  of  it.  We 
are  also  cooperating  with  a  number  of  Roch- 
ester employers  in  sponsoring  the  Urban 
League's  Advancement  through  Clerical 
Training.  And  when  they  have  upgraded 
their  typing  and  shorthand  skills  to  the 
requirements  of  our  offices,  we  see  to  it  that 
they  get  responsible  desk  Jobs  there. 

So,  experience  on  many  fronts,  at  many 
levels,  in  training  people  to  fit  Into  Jobs, 
rather  than  Interviewing  them  out  of  Jobs, 
has  enabled  us  to  form  certato  Impressions 
regarding  what  the  whole  business  is  all 
alx)Ut.  I  think  some  of  these  impressions 
might  be  worth  your  consideration. 

For  one  thing,  when  you  get  into  tralntog 
the  so-caUed  "unemployables."  you  may  have 
to  change  your  ideas  of  what  constitutes  in- 
dustrial training  these  days. 

At  the  time  we  made  our  flist  venture  toto 
training  pre-apprentlces,  we  assigned  some 
of  our  best  craftsmen  as  Instructors  on  the 
theory   that  the  man  who   knows  the  Job 
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lifter  a  wbll*.  w«  made 


beet  can  teaeh  It  beet. 

*  ?!rr^ructon  wer  n't  teadhlng  tool,  and 
tolerance..  TUey  w«.  «tchl«g  rwjdln^wtlt. 


They    had    correctly 


wE^wd  what  wa«  nee.  led.  all  right   but  thle 
kind  of  training  wain't  exactiy  their  epe- 

dalty.  I  I 

So  we  called  in  aom  b  people  whoee  special- 
ty it  1»— the  Board  f<  r  Fundamental  >duea- 
tlon.  They  explain  tl  elr  succeee  in  teaching 
adulU  comes  throug  t»  not  trying  to  teach 
them.  They  train  th<  m  to  learn.  The  Board 
for  Fundamental  Education  runs  two  pro- 
Krams  for  u«:  one  to  bring  people  ^ong 
ftom  zero  education  o  the  equivalent  of  the 
fourth  grade  and  ant  ther  to  take  them  from 
the  fifth  through  the  eighth  grade.  Students 
attend  class  2  hours  i  day  for  10  to  12  wee»s 
M  part  of  their  paid  (working  schedule. 

A    related    prlnclp  e    on    which    we    have 
nrmly  fixed  Is  that  w  ake-voork  projects  don  t 
work.  We   hire  thes(i  men  at  the  outset- 
putting  them  on  o\  r  regular  payroU.  And 
from  the  day  he  rei  orts,  a  man  la  worltlng 
on  projects  that  hive   a  tangible  purpose. 
These  not  only  help  to  give  him  a  true  sense 
or  aooompUahment.  but  they  also  maXe  » 
clear  that  the  com]iany  Is  not  patronizing 
him    He   gets   paid   for   a   contribution   to 
Kodak   operations— lowever  basic   it   might 
be.  A  typical  startUig  project,  for  e»n»ple. 
might  be  the  tote  b<  x  In  which  he  wUl  carry 
the  tooU  provided  f  o  r  him  as  a  Kodak  worker. 
Another  pointer  that  we  have  picked  up 
U    that    education    only    lyegina    vHth    the 
trainee.  The  men  vho  will  be  supervising 
need  to  adapt  to  ne^  r  ways  of  understanding 
things  Just  as  much  as  the  men  who  wUl  be 
supervised.  For  our  :  oremen  and  supervisors, 
we  now  schedule  sei  ilnars  to  give  them  new 
insights  into  the  Joo  they  have  to  do. 

For  example,  ther  s's  a  story  thafs  making 
the  rounds.  It  has  t )  do  with  the  new  work- 
er who  had  his  supe  Tlsor  mystified  by  an  er- 
ratic pattern  of  att  >ndance  at  work.  To  ap- 
preciate this  one,  rou  have  to  have  some 
of  the  deductive  poi  'ers  of  a  Sherlock  Holmes 
and  know  one  fact:  Rochester  has  about 
the  highest  Inclden  se  of  precipitation  of  any 
city  in  the  country.  _.„♦„ 

The  new  man  cime  from  farm  country, 
where  they  never  ^  orked  on  rainy  days.  So. 
whenever  It  rained  in  Rochester,  what  did 
he  do?  He  did  what  (  ame  naturaUy.  He  stayed 
home.  Case  closed. 

ThU  little  story  t  uggesta  another  proposi- 
tion that  we  might  ]  lut  to  you :  what  works  in 
one  place  may  not  necessarily  work  <n  an- 
other. You  have  U  tailor  your  solution  to 
the  speclflcB  of  yoir  local  situation. 

One  of  the  mat  Imaginative  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  iiterlocklng  problems  of 
ghetto  people  was  d  svlsed  by  Aerojet  General 
Ui  Los  Angeles.  Mcst  of  you  have  probably 
heard  about  It.  Wttat  Aerojet  General  did 
was  to  build  a  plai  t  vlrtuaUy  on  top  of  the 
ruins  of  the  riot,  thereby  giving  residents 
a  source  of  emplo;  ment  In  which  they  did 
not  have  to  travel  a  hours  each  way. 

This  example,  nj  turaUy,  has  been  held  up 
to  other  companle  i.  and  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  we  build  a  ptant  In  the  ghetto 
area  of  Rochester.  >  1e  gave  the  idea  conaldwa- 
tlon  and  came  tc  the  conclusion  that  the 
clrcumstences  are  lot  at  all  the  same.  We  al- 
ready have  plants  within  easy  walking  dis- 
tance of  the  gheltoe.  where  there  are  Job 
vacancies  right  noi '. 

But  we  didn't  1  save  It  there.  One  of  our 
regional  markeUnj  directors  suggested  that 
what  the  compai  y's  Rochester  operations 
needed  was  to  spe*  1  up  the  routine  servicing 
of  cameras  sent  In  rom  the  field.  We  saw  that 
thle  need  of  oius  ( olnclded  with  the  need  of 
Inner-clty  residents  to  gain  experience  of 
their  own  In  buslx  ess.  The  upshot  of  all  this 
waa  the  olrth  of  Camura.  Inc..  a  camera- 
repair  business  thit  will  make  a  profit  and 


provide    Jobs    by 
solve  Its  customer 
Inc..  Ulustrated  a 


helping  Eastman  Kodak 
service  problem.  CJamura, 
point  that  waa  probably 


apparent  in  ttie  earUer  examplee:  ««.  o[f«- 
niaation.  however  large,  can  afford  a  go-tt- 
aUme"  opproac/i  to  this  problem. 

My  company,  for  example.  Is  the  largest 
employer  In  the  area,  yet  7  out  of  8  of  the 
area's  Job  opportunities  are  outolde  our 
premises  So.  coordination  Is  the  key  word 
And  Camura  provides  a  model  of  coordinated 
effort  The  Urban  League  is  sponsoring  it; 
Rochester  Business  Opportunities  Corpora- 
tion Is  handling  the  financing;  Eastman  Ko- 
dak people  are  training  the  people  who  vrtU 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  new  company.  ThU 
suggests  another  major  obeervatton  baaed  on 
our  experience:  probably  the  most  useful 
contribution  business  can  make  U  not  money 
or  products,  but  the  Ume  and  talenU  of  its 

^"a'cblM  In  point  is  a  motion  picture  caUed 
"Sloppy  Sam,"  which  was  written,  directed, 
produced,  and  starred  In  by  children  of  Roch- 
ester's inner  city  under  the  guidance  of  a 
specialist  on  loan  to  the  school  system  from 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Research  Laboratories. 

One  of  the  handicaps  of  ghetto  kids,  the 
educators  tell  us.  Is  a  fear  of  expressing  them- 
selves vocally  or  on  paper.  But  turn  them 
looee  with  pictures  and  watch  out! 

Well.  "Sloppy  Sam"  has  a  happy  ending, 
both  In  the  film  and  In  real  life.  The  Uttie 
boy  who  was  the  inspiration  for  Sloppy  Sam 
got  the  film's  message  and  did  a  complete 
turnabout.  ,  .  ,  .^ 

At  Brockport  State  University  outside 
Rochester  there  are  a  couple  of  other  Kodak 
men  on  loan  assignment.  They  work  with 
children  transported  from  the  city  and  the 
surroundmg  area,  trying  to  find  ways  of  put- 
ting learning  more  nearly  on  a  one-to-one 
basU  without  Jacking  the  coats  way  up. 

I  feel  a  need  here  to  reassert  my  earUer 
contention  that  good  business  alone  can  Jus- 
tify this  sort  of  thing.  After  all,  some  of  you 
may  be  Kodak  stockholders ! 

We  have  always  encouraged  Kodak  people 
to  take  an  active  part  In  filling  community 
obligations,  whether  that  means  giving  blood 
or  helping  underprivileged  kids  discover  the 
kick  of  competing  In  the  soapbox  derby.  But 
this  Is  something  else  again.  When  we  assign 
qualified  Kodak  people  as  part  of  their  Jobs 
to  work  on  special  educational  projects,  we 
do  It  not  to  be  nice  guys  but  because  Educa- 
tion is  a  highly  promising  market  for  us. 

And  I  ask  each  one  of  you  to  consider  If 
there  Isnt  a  market  in  all  this  for  your  com- 
panies. This  Is  not  as  crass  as  It  may  sound 
at  first.  Any  number  of  thoughtful  people 
have  suggested  that  this  approach  may  be 
the  only  one  that  will  actually  get  something 
done  about  the  problem— as  opposed  to  talk- 
ing about  It.  ^    ^  .   ,    »_».„ 
A  former  Defense  Department  official.  John 
Rubel,  perhaps  put  It  best  when  he  said  a 
couple  of  years  ago:  "The  method  of  creating 
a  market  for  a  solution  to  a  problem  has 
proved  ItseU  capable  of  producing  the  tech- 
nology to  solve  the  problem.  When  you  create 
a  market  for  rockets  to  the  moon,  you  get 
rockets  to  the  moon."  ^^  *    _ 
Can't  we  create  markets  for  cities  that  are 
livable  again? 

With  that  question  we  are  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  viewpoint,  the  marketing 
viewpoint,  from  which  I  would  like  to  con- 
sider the  urban  crisis  In  our  nation.  We  must 
recognize  among  ourselves  that  marketing  as 
a  specific  function  of  business  does  not  have 
a  great  deal  to  show  yet.  It  Is  not  as  far  along 
as,  say.  the  manufacturing  function  In  defin- 
ing what  needs  to  be  done  and  doing  It.  Yet, 
marketing,  of  all  functions,  would  seem  to 
have  a  key  role  to  play  as  business  and  In- 
dustry become  more  involved  In  the  problems 
of  our  cities.  .       .    . 

In  the  January  issue  of  Fortune,  devoted 
to  the  Urban  CrlsU.  there  was  thU  state- 
ment: "American  business,  busUy  generat- 
ing change,  has  In  the  main  stood  apart  from 
the  responslbUlOes  and  the  opportunities  or 
coping  with  community  needs  that  arise  from 
chan^.  The  ardent  efforts  of  the  nations 


buslneas  Institutions  wUl  be  especlaUy 
needed  because  they  have  the  specUl  quau- 
tiee  soeclflcaUy  demanded  by  the  double 
oiaU  of  the  Negro  and  the  city.  Modem  wr- 
porattons  are  fiexlble  and  innovative.  They 
in  accustomed  to  sensing  and  meeting  end 
evoking  the  changing  desires  of  the  public 
After  all,  they  practice  the  difficult  art  of 
mobilizing  special  knowledge  for  action  .  . 
I.e..  the  art  of  mediating  progress,  of  msn- 

'^d'^S'SSTt  U  not  a  job  description  of  to. 
marketing  function,  then  we  had  all  better 
march  out  of  here  right  ^°^^^'^^^'l 
bonfire    of    our    file    copies    of    'Marketing 

*^To'\«)k  at  the  whole  thing  In  the  most 
basic  terms.  Jobs  are  one  of  the  three  In- 
dispensable  elements  required  to  ease  the 
hardship  of  black  people.  »»»  there  are  Jobs 
and  theVe  are  Jobs.  Made  work  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  neither  economics  nor  self- 

^'*n^  Jobs  cannot  be  Invented,  wished,  or 
legislated  Into  existence.  They  come  about 
only  through  a  valid  Increase  n  demand^ 
And  it  is  the  marketing  function  that  Is 
charged  vrtth  Identifying  and  stimulating  de- 

"we  in  marketing  are  fond  of  proclaiming 
that  a  business  continues  to  grow  not 
through  building  bigger  and  better  plante  to 
turn  out  products  but  through  finding  new 
wants  and  needs  to  satisfy.  It  follows,  then, 
that  the  better  the  performance  of  the  mar- 
ketlng  men,  the  more  real  Jobs  he  U  helping 
to  brlnK  Into  being.  ^         .    _ 

But  jobs  are  only  part  of  the  picture  from 
this  point  of  view.  The  black  person  seems 
to  have  another  need  these  days  that  Is  ad- 
dressed  squarely  to  the  marketing  function 
It  ^need  for  the  honor  of  being  treated  as 
a  customer.  To  the  marketing  professional 
market  segmentation  Is  not  a  new  Idea.  But 
It  seems  that  we  have  been  largely  Ig^ortng 
a  market  segment  that  had  a  purchasing 
Jower  last  year  roughly  equal  to  the  Wt^  of 
all  United  States  export  sales.  I  m  "Plaiting 
of  course,  about  the  Negro  market,  which 
amounted  to  some  $30  billion . 

Each  year  black  people  have  been  saying 
to  us  that  they  are  a  distinct  gro^P  of  peo- 
ple with  distinct  preferences,  distinct  media 
distinct  buying  habltt.  and  they  "ant  to  be 
treated  that  way.  But  on  the  vfhole  we 
haven't  been  very  responsive. 

Marketing  Is  In  charge  of  most  of  the  mass 
communication  apparatus  of  business.  We 
expend  large  amounts  of  money,  time,  and 
effort  painting  a  picture  of  the  goo?  We^  It 
IB  invariably  a  picture  as  seen  through  the 
eves  of  the  white  man.  .„„.„„ 

Oh  sure,  we've  gotten  smarter  about  seeing 
to  It  that  every  tenth  person  or  so  in  our  ad- 
vertising Illustrations  Is  black.  And  I  don  t 
^  t^  knock  that.  After  haU  a  century  of 
InvUlbUlty,  the  discovery  that  black  people 
buy  and  use  our  products,  too  "Prcsenu  a 
glJit  step  m  the  right  direction.  But  our 
thinking  could  range  so  much  further. 

We  have  always  considered  ourselves  rea- 
sonably sophisticated  In  our  market  research. 
We  could  talk  to  you  aU  day  about  the  ama- 
teur market,  the  professional  market,  the 
East  Coast  market,  the  West  Coast  market, 
the  women's  market,  and  the  teenage  market 
But  awhile  back.  It  struck  us  that  we  dldnt 
know  much  about  ethnic  markete  as  entitles 
in  themselves.  So  we  set  out  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  them. 

In  outilnlng  for  you  a  few  of  the  things  we 
have  gotten  Into,  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  we  think  we  know  aU  the  answers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  becoming  more  ana 
more  aware  that  we  don't  even  know  all  the 
questions  yet.  But  we  have  begun  to  ask,  aua 
that's  something.  ,  ,^ 

Now,  It  would  seem  basic  that  "  y?"  "e 
going  to  find  out  something  about  black  peo 
ple^ou  ought  to  employ  black  peopte  to  do 
It.  It  appeared  to  us,  however,  that  too  many 
studies  suffer  precisely  from  a  lack  of  that 


basic.  Under  the  National  Urban  League  sum- 
a«r  fellowship  program,  we  •'>«^  *^^ 
neas  school  profeeeor  from  a  leading  Ne^ 
college  as  a  consultant  to  steer  our  effortt. 
He  helped  us  examine  our  "f^crtUlng  ef- 
lorte— including  media,  copy,  types  of  illus- 
trations,  etc.— in  our  consumer  marketing 

'Tmoet  reveaimg  project  was  a  study  of 
Harlem  as  a  photographic  market,  made  for 
u.  by  a  researoh  firm  run  by  Negrowi.  We  fol- 
lowed up  by  assigning  two  young  Negroes  in 
our  Coniumer  M^-kets  Dlvtelon  to  make  calls 
in  Harlem  on  Negro-owned  businesses  Just  as 
Uioroughly  as  we  would  cover  any  major 
market  area.  One  of  the  interesting  conclu- 
sions that  has  already  turned  up  U  that 
Kodak  pjoducu  seem  to  be  moving  like  crazy 
in  Harlem— largely  by  accident.  Most  of  toe 
people  who  run  stores  selling  Kodak  prod- 
Scti  were  not  aware  of  the  seUlng  and  ad- 
vertislng  aids  available  to  them— In  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  our  many  wholesale  accounts 
operating  in  the  New  York  area.  In  fact,  lew 
of^m  knew  we  had  a  New  York  Regional 

As  a  result,  we  find  ourselves  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  educational  experience  of  set- 
ting up  dealerships  in  a  ghetto.  If  you  should 
evCT  get  into  thU  sort  of  tiling,  forget  what- 
ever you  know  about  the  normal  routines  of 
credit,  banking,  insurance,  and  jejft^  mat- 
ters  It  seems  to  be  an  entirely  different  ball 
game  In  ttie  Inner  city.  And  this  l«  onej^ctor 
that  has  frustrated  the  desire  of  the  people 
there  to  run  their  own  busmesses. 

But  if  we  don't  exactiy  break  the  rules  out- 
rlKht  we  are  becoming  more  expert  at  tiend- 
ing  the  rules  to  fit  the  situation.  And  we  feel 
that  thU  sort  of  guidance  Is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal contributions  a  company  like  ours, 
which  has  been  setting  up  Independent  busi- 
nesses for  more  than  75  years,  can  make  to 
this  pressing  urban  problem.  There  Is  some- 
thing out  of  balance  about  an  economic  sys- 
temln  which  1  out  of  9  customers  Is  black, 
but  not  even  1  out  of  100  entrepreneurs  In 
the  system  is  black.  ^  *.   .» 

If  you  are  aiming  at  the  Negro  market.  It 
makes  good  sense  to  advertise  In  the  Negro 
press,  which  we  are  doing  In  25  newspapers. 
It  also  makes  good  sense  to  have  some  Negro 
marketing  people  on  your  team.  It  noakes 
good  sense  even  if  you  are  not  aiming  at  the 
Negro  market. 

In  attempting  to  enlarge  the  number  or 
black  people  on  our  marketing  staff,  we  ran 
into  much  the  same  problem  that  the  manu- 
facturing people  did  In  hiring  apprentices- 
paper  qualifications.  We  ordinarily  look  for 
a  allege  degree  to  be  held  by  People  con- 
sidered for  professional  Jobs  In  marketing. 
But  it  U  a  basic  fact  of  life  that  black  inen 
do  not  make  It  through  college  yet  In  the 
same  proportion*  as  white  men. 

Our  answer  was  to  start  up  our  own  mar- 
keting coUege"  for  young  men  who  have 
demonstrated  In  other  ways  that  they  have 
what  It  takes  to  make  a  career  In  marketing. 
This  Is  in  addition  to  over  100  now  In  reg- 
ular sales  training.  Our  Basic  Markettog 
Training  Course  currently  has  a  student  body 
of  ten— eight  of  whom  are  Negroes.  In  one 
year  they  get  an  exposure  to  maxketlng- 
related  subjects  that  will  enable  them  to 
meet  the  same  requirements  as  any  recruit 
off  the  campvis.  And  from  there  on.  they  will 
become  members  of  our  Marketing  Program 
on  exactly  the  same  basic  as  college  grad- 
uates. 

This  bring  up  another  important  question. 
How  far  should  special  treatment  go?  Its 
easy  to  talk  in  the  abstract  about  fairness 
but  we  were  faced  with  the  painful  reality  or 
the  problem  recentiy.  One  of  our  Basic  W^- 
keting  Trainees  Just  wasn't  making  1*/°* 
cause  was  clearly  not  lack  of  abUlty  but  at- 
titude, and  It  was  affecting  the  other  trainees. 
After  some  efforts  to  bring  him  around,  we 
made  a  decision  to  cut  him  from  the  pro- 
gram, prepued  to  encounter  at  least  some 
recrlminationa. 
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ParadoxioaUy,  he  wemad  rather  Impreesed 
that  we  expected  as  much  of  him  as  of  every- 
body else.  Wherever  he  goes  from  here,  he  has 
learned  aomethlng  from  the  episode— and  so 

*By  iray  of  summary,  then,  it  la  not  onJy  as 
concerned  citizens  and  as  managers  wltWn 
our  companies  but  specifically  as  marketing 
professionals  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
do    something   about   our   country's    racial 

^  On  the  subject  of  professlonalUm.  there's 
a  story  they  tell  about  the  actor,  Tom  Ewell, 
who  is  recognized  as  one  or  the  re^  pros 
of  his  business.  But  at  one  point  In  his 
career.  EweU  had  an  Incredible  run  of  some- 
thing like  16  or  17  straight  flops  tiiat  closed 
after  a  couple  of  performances.  In  spite  oi 
rave  notices  for  him  personally. 

Then  he  finally  connected  with  a  show 
called  "The  Seven  Year  Itch,"  and  became  a 
star  in  one  night  after  all  tiiose  yea"  of 
bumping  his  head  against  a  stone  wall.  Next 
day,  he  ran  Into  a  young  actor  at  the  stage 
door  who  asked:  "WeU,  was  It  worth  it? 
Ewell  thought  for  a  moment,  then  answered. 

"It  has  to  be."  , 

Thafs  the  attitude  of  the  real  professional. 
And  that  U  the  attitude  vrtth  which  I  urge 
ySu  to  undertake  this  vital  Job  that  faces  all 

Kb  not  going  to  be  any  snap.  But  whatever 
effort  is  needed  to  mend  this  tear  m  our  so- 
ciety has  to  be  worth  it.  There  Is  no  other 
course. 


THE  UNCIVIL  WAR 

Mr   FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 

the  Senate's  attention  to  a  news  dispatch 

moving  on  the  wires  of  Associated  Press 

from    Saigon.    The    opening    sentence 

reads: 

A    veteran    Viet   Cong   battalion,    herding 
women    and  children    In    front    ««    human 
shields,  smashed  Into  a  company  of  Amert 
can  paratroopers  In  three  waves  early  today. 

The  dispatch  goes  on  to  say  tliat  31 
Americans  were  killed  and  27  wounded: 
that  the  first  wave  of  enemy  troops  ^me 
running  shoulder  to  shoulder  through  the 
night,  screaming,  firing  assault  rines. 
and  pushing  women  and  children  in  front 

of  them.  ,    ..       ,^ 

Mr   President.  I  wish  to  ask  the  yip- 
pie-hippie  people  why  they  do  not  raise 
their  voices  in  protest  as  quickly  as  they 
raise  the  Vietcong  flag  in  downtown  Chi- 
cago. I  wish  to  ask  the  backers  of  the 
yijpies  and  the  hippies  if  they  condone 
such  wanton  brutality.  Furthermore    I 
wish  to  ask  those  political  leaders  who 
S^e  accepted  the  backing  of  the  new 
left   who  have  called  for  the  mclusion 
of  the  Vietcong  in  the  Government  of 
south  Vietnam,  who  have  openly  voiced 
support  of  the  National  Uberation  Front 
foro^which    is    the    Moscow-coined 
phrase  for  these  barbarians--lf  they  do 
not  wish  to  reconsider  and  disassociate 
themselves  from  such  support. 

Mr  President.  I  cannot  conceive  of  an 
American  political  leader,  indeed  of  any- 
one who  loves  this  Nation.  faiUng  to  con- 
demn this  kind  of  action  or  repudiating 
the  support  of  those  who  endorse  it. 

Can  you  imagine.  Mr.  President,  the 
dilemma  that  faces  an  American  fight- 
ing man  when  he  realizes  a  ruthless 
enemy  is  wiUing  to  sacrifice  the  liv^  of 
innocent  women  and  children  deliber- 
ately to  mount  an  attack?  Such  in- 
humanity is  utterly  repugnant  and 
loathsome  to  the  civUized  mind.  It  should 
iUustrate  the  depths  to  which  the  Com- 


munist-backed NLP  wUl  go  to  achieve 
its  aims  smd  demonstrate  for  all  the 
world  the  f  utiUty  of  thinking  that  sudi 
brutality  can  be  accommodated  at  the 
negotiating  table. 

Where  are  the  protests  of  those  who 
have  countless  times  protested  the  ac- 
tions of  Americans  in  defending  the 
freedom  of  South  Vietnam?  Why  are 
there  no  cries  of  outrage  from  those  who 
have  been  so  quick  to  show  us  innoc^t 
civilians  wounded  and  kiUed  in  batUe 
areas?  Is  their  case  so  weak  that  it  can- 
not withstand  the  tide  of  indignation 
that  wUl  sweep  America  when  such 
atrocities  become  fully  understood? 

Mr    President,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  Vietcong  flag,  which  sym- 
bolizes  the   brutaUty   and   Inhumajii^ 
perpetrated  in  the  name  of  the  NliF. 
should  have  no  place  in  America.  It  is 
abhorrent  to  the  concepts  of  fre^om 
and    civUization    for    which    American 
blood  has  been  shed  aU  over  this  globe. 
I  wish  to  hear  no  more  of  a  "civil  war  to 
determine  the  course  of  Vietnam.'  This 
Nation,  the  United  States  of  America, 
has  endured  a  civil  war.  There  are  no 
shameful,  bloody  instances  such  as  this 
recorded   in   the   actions  of  that   war 
Other  nations  have  undergone  civil  stilf  e 
and  these  demonstrations  of  pitiless  bru- 
tality are  not  recorded.  Such  savagery  Is 
reserved  for  those  conflicts  where  one 
side  assumes  the  role  of  barbarian,  and 
when  that  happens  there  Is  no  dealing 
with  them  In  honor. 

Because  of  the  length  of  this  war,  we 
have  perhaps  grown  caUous  to  the  loss  of 
life   It  takes  an  episode  such  as  this  to 
reawaken  our  consciences  and  revitaUze 
our  sense  of  perspective.  The  road  to 
peace  in  Vietnam  is  obviously  long,  and 
dark  and  flUed  witii  many  dangers,  but 
we  wiU  make  it  no  shorter,  brighter,  or 
less  dangerous  by  underestimating  the 
enemy  or  aUowing  those  who  espouse  his 
cause  to  subvert  and  confuse  us  here  at 
home.  Mr.  President,  by  these  and  sunilar 
acts  the  Vietcong  drops  its  mask  and 
shows  its  true  lace— that  of  a  Commu- 
nist-dominated savage,  movmg  at  tne 
wUl  and  direction  of  the  centers  of  In- 
ternational   communism.  Let   us   have 
no   more  weasel   words   regardmg  his 

"civility."  ^.      . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne  As- 
sociated Press  wire  dispatch  of  Septem- 
ber 6  1968.  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dispatch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows:  viftkam. 

SAiGOW.— A  veteran  Viet  Cong  battiUlon. 
herding  women  and  chUdren  in  front  as  hu- 
man shields,  smashed  Into  a  company  of 
American  paratroopers  In  three  waves  e^y 
today.  Thirty-one  Americans  were  killed  and 
27  wounded.  , 

The  waves  of  troops  from  the  Viet  Congs 
Cu  Chi  regiment  broke  through  a  company 
from  the  US.  101st  Airborne  Division  26  miles 
northwest  of  Saigon.  The  Viet  Cong  and  the 
paratroopers  were  still  locked  In  battle  as 
night  fell.  ,    . 

Thirty-one  Viet  Cong  have  been  reported 

killed  so  far. 

AP  Photographer  Max  Nash  reported  from 
the  battiefield  that  many  of  the  Amertcans 
were  kUled  by  the  Viet  Cong  as  they  lay 
wounded  on  the  field. 

The  battle  was  one  of  three  fought  north- 
west and  southwest  of  Saigon  today  in  which. 
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STthTlmemy  w«e  kll|«l  »nd  160  pmoiu 
MUed  M  BUBpectMl  Vlat  :k>ng.  „  .   , 

A  communlat  defectiir  h«l  told  VB.  In- 
teWRence  offlcws  that  \  let  Cong  troopiiwere 
meeting  Tbursday  In  th  s  vUlage  of  Ap  Trang 
Dau.  nine  milee  from  i  major  allied  mili- 
tary baee  boualng  the  headquarten  of  the 
TT.8.  asth  infantry  Dlvlai  »n  and  a  South  Vlet- 
nameae  training  baee  foi  Rangers. 

Troop*  from  the  Mth  Mvislon  put  a  oofdon 
around  the  village,  and  the  Viet  Ckmg  tried 
unaucoeeriuUy  three  tin  lee  to  break  out. 

Suddenly.  Photograpier  Na«h  reported, 
about  SOO  enemy  troop*  iharged  through  rice 
paddlee  into  one  American  paratroop  com- 
pany 160  yarda  away.  They  came  in  three 
wave*.  At  command  hea  dquarters  In  Cu  Chi. 
the  voice  of  a  radio  op«  rator  came  through: 
••They  are  coming,  the;  are  coming."  Then 
the  radio  went  dead. 

U.S.  offlcers  said  the  flrat  wave  of  enemy 
troops  came  running  Bho\ilder-to-shoulder 
through  the  night.  8c«  amlng.  firing  assault 
rifles  and  pushing  woi  sen  and  children  to 
front  of  them  as  bumai  shields. 

After  breaking  the  co  rdon,  the  enemy  van- 
ished toto-the  darknei  i.  leaving  31  of  their 
own  dead-tm  the  battl<  field.  Nash  said  some 
of  the  third  wave  enen  y  troops  had  bamboo 
poles  with  them  to  carry  off  some  of  their 

dead.  _^ 

The  AmericAn  troopi  seized  128  persons  as 
suspected  Viet  Cong  It  thU  area. 

American  soldiers  all  o  battle  enemy  troop* 
12  miles  southwest  of  S  Bdgon  and  South  Viet- 
namese troopers  were  e  igaged  In  a  third  fight 
about  40  miles  northw*  st  of  the  capital. 

About  14  miles  nor*  of  the  paratrooper 
battle,  South  VietnaB  lese  forces,  part  of  a 
multlreglmental  operitlon  to  clear  the  Bol 
Loi  woods  of  CommtiDist  troops,  killed  39 
of  the  enemy  in  daylc  ng  fighting  and  seized 
six  suspects.  South  Vietnamese  losses  were 
put  at  10  killed  and  1  i  wounded. 
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Mr.   MONTOYA. 
Bilingual  Education 
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problems  which 
ited    English- 
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Mr.  President,  the 

Act  was  passed  last 

of  the  very  grave 

confront  children  of  lim- 
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Act  author- 
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fiscal  1970.  Funds  for 
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of  this  act. 


The  glaring  disparity  between  legis- 
lative concern  and  fiscal  acti<m  can  best 
be  summarized  by  the  aphorism  which 
refers  to  the  "many  slips  twlxt  the  cw 
and  the  Up."  The  House  carried  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  budget  cuto  to 
the  extreme  by  refusing  to  appropriate 
any  funds  at  aU  to  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Apprw™- 
tions  has  increased  the  President's 
budget  request  of  $5  million  by  recom- 
mending an  appropriation  of  $10  million. 
Oiven  the  enormity  of  the  need,  how- 
ever, such  a  sum  can  make  very  little 
impact. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  ignore  the 
economic  crisis  which  currently  con- 
fronts us.  but  the  need  for  thrift  must 
not  be  lOlowed  to  Justify  the  slow  star- 
vation of  a  program  which  has  such  vital 
potential. 

In  view  of  my  dual  concern  for  the 
health  of  our  economy  and  for  the  needs 
of  our  non-English  speaking  population, 
I  am  spesiing  out  in  support  of  the  Soi- 
ate  committee's  recommendation  of  $10 
million  for  education.  I  would  far  prefer 
to  see  this  act  fully  funded.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  this  probability,  however,  I  sub- 
mit that  the  addition  of  $5  mUUon  to 
the  President's  recommendation  and  $10 
million  addition  to  the  House  bill  can 
make  all  the  difference  to  the  future 
success  of  bilingual  education. 

There  are  two  top-priority  demands 
which  must  be  met  if  the  educational 
needs  of  our  3  million  children  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability  are  to  be  satis- 
fled.  First,  we  must  train  far  more  teach- 
ers in  the  special  techniques  of  bilin- 
gual education.  Harold  Howe  n.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  stated  in  his 
testimony  in  the  Senate  hearings  on  bi- 
lingual education  that: 

U  bilingual  education  is  to  make  a  signi- 
ficant impact,  the  supply  of  personnel  spe- 
cially trained  for  service  In  biltogual  pro- 
grams must  be  Increased  substantially. 

Statistics  based  on  Office  of  Educa- 
tion estimates  show  that  a  $10  million 
appropriation  could  provide  short-term 
and  academic  year  programs  for  up  to 
1,140  teachers,  as  compared  to  the  750 
teachers  who  could  receive  training  un- 
der a  $5  million  appropriation. 

Funds  for  program  planning  and  the 
dissemination  of  information  are  also 
desperately  needed  if  our  schools  are  to 
be  able  to  use  their  money  wisely  once 
the  Bilingual  Education  Act  has  received 
the  acceptance  and  full  funding  which 
it  deserves.  A  $10  million  appropriation 
would  provide  approximately  $610,000 
for  such  purposes  as  compared  to  $220.- 
000  under  the  $5  million  appropriation. 
It  would  also  allow  $900,000  for  research 
and  $970,000  for  teaching  materials  as 
compared     to     $700,000     and    $750,000 

It  is  estimated  that  up  to  75.000  chil- 
dren would  benefit  from  the  Senate  com- 
mittee's action,  as  compared  to  the  20.- 
000  who  would  be  served  by  the  $5  mil- 
lion budget  request.  The  small  invest- 
ment recommended  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee would  mean  hoi>e  for  75.000  chil- 
dren who  might  be  rescued  from  the 
academic  retardation  which  has  afflicted 
our  non-English-speaking  population  for 
so  many  years.  I  submit  that  as  a  Nation 


we  cannot  afford  to  cut  these  children  off 
from  the  productive  lives  which  bilingual 
education  can  help  them  to  lead.  Their 
numbers  are  still  negligible  In  the  face 
of  the  3  million  children  who  might  bene- 
fit, but  such  programs  also  have  their 
effect  on  the  children's  families  and  com- 
munities. We  must  do  all  that  is  within 
our  fiscal  means  to  reassure  those  whom 
this  legislation  pn^xxses  to  help  that  we 
intend  to  back  our  words  with  action. 

Dr.  Bruce  Oaarder  of  tht  Office  of 
Education,  presented  a  most  convincing 
summary  of  the  reasons  which  support 
the  introduction  of  bilingual  education 
in  the  Nation's  schools.  In  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education,  he  listed  the  foUowlng 
five  items: 

1  Children  who  enter  school  with  lea*  oom- 
patence  in  English  than  monolingual  chll- 
dnsn  will  probably  become  retarded  in  their 
sonool  work  to  the  extent  of  their  deficiency 
in  English.  If  English  U  the  sole  medium  of 
instruction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bilingual 
child's  conceptual  development  and  acquisi- 
tion of  other  experience  and  information 
could  proceed  at  a  normal  rate  if  the  mother 
tongue  were  used  as  an  alternate  medium  of 
inatructlon.  Retardation  Is  not  likely  If  there 
Is  only  one  or  very  few  non-Engllah-speaklng 
children  in  an  entire  school.  It  is  almost  In- 
evitable If  the  non-Bngllah  language  is 
spoken  by  large  group*  of  chUdren. 

2  Non-English-m>eaklng  chUdren  ccmie 
from  non-BngUah-speaklng  homes.  The  use 
of  the  child's  mother  tongue  by  some  of  the 
teachers  and  a*  a  school  language  Is  neces- 
sary if  there  is  to  be  a  strong,  mutually  rein- 
forcing relationship  between  the  home  and 
the  school. 

3.  Language  is  the  most  important  exteri- 
orization or  manifestation  of  the  self,  of  the 
human  personaUty.  M  the  school,  the  all- 
powerful  school,  rejects  the  mother  tongue 
of  an  entire  group  of  children.  It  can  be  ex- 
pected to  affect  seriously  and  adversely  those 
children's  concept  of  their  parent*,  their 
home*,  and  of  themselves. 

The  other  two  reasons  apply  when  the 
bilingual  child  becomes  an  adult: 

4.  If  he  has  not  achieved  reasonable  liter- 
acy in  his  mother  tongue — ability  to  read, 
write,  and  speak  lit  accurately — it  will  be 
vlrtuaUy  uarte**  to  him  for  any  technical  or 
profe**ional  work  where  language  matters. 
Thu*.  ills  unique  potential  career  advantage, 
his  bilingualism.  wlU  have  been  deetioyed. 

6.  Our  people's  native  competence  to  Span- 
ish and  French  and  Czech  and  all  the  other 
languages  and  the  cultural  heritage  each 
language  transmits  are  a  national  resource 
that  we  need  badly  and  must  conserve  by 
every  reasonable  means. 


Dr.  Gaarder's  words  were  echoed  by 
witness  after  witness  who  testified  to 
the  damaging  effects  of  our  present  sys- 
tem on  the  academic  competence,  the 
earning  power,  and  the  self-concept  of 
the  child  of  limited  English-speaking 
abUlty. 

Ten  million  dollars  is  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  an  education  which  can  lead 
these  (diildren  to  the  equal  opportunity 
which  this  Nation  has  promised  to  aU 
her  people.  I  commend  the  Senate  com- 
mittee's recommendation  for  the  ap- 
proval of  my  colleagues.  As  I  have  stated, 
I  would  prefer  to  see  full  funding— $30 
million— of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  However,  faced  with 
the  realities  of  the  need  for  economy,  the 
minimum  that  we  can  provide  is  the  $10 
million  recommended  by  your  commit- 
tee   Certainly  a  67-percent  reduction 


from  the  original  request  is  more  than 
should  be  expected.  Let  us  not  provide 

Mr.  President,  as  Illustrative  of  the 
added  benefits  which  funding  at  various 
appropriation  levels  would  provide.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RccoBO  a  table  prepared  with  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

oMirt^n^  Of  the  UJB.  Office  of  Education 
which  outlines  the  number  of  children 
and  the  types  of  programs  that  would 
be  made  possible  by  appropriations  at 
various  levels. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsooho. 
as  follows: 


ESTIMATED  ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS  AT  VARIOUS  APfUOPRIATION  LEVELS 


Rstatrch  Short-tsnn 

(Indian  inttitutas 

lanauacs.  (number  of 

ete.)  taadian) 


Acsdamie 

year  proframi 

(numbar  of 

teacban) 


Taachini 
matariaU 


Local  Kbool 
support 

(numbar  of 
pupils) 


Planninf 
orientation 

and 
dissemination 


^SmHIioa »0JO0O 

SlSfflUNen 1,100.000 

{MmHUoll }'}22-SS2 

JMmiUion }'}S2'2S2 

iMmiHton 1.100,000 


600 
900 
1.200 
l.&OO 
2,100 
2.100 
2,100 


150 
210-240 
300 
450 
600 
600 
600 


$750,000 
970,000 
1.100,000 
1.700.000 
2.700.000 
2.700.000 
2,700,000 


20,000 
72,000-75.000 
129,000 
174.600 
194,600 
214,600 
408.400 


$220,000 
510.000 
800.000 
1.000.000 
1,600,000 
1,600.000 
1,600.000 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
SEPTE&CBER  9,  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon.  Mon- 
day next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.) ,  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  September  9. 
1968,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


CONPntMAHONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  6  (legislative  day 
of  September  5) ,  1968: 

In  TBI  AaMT 

The  VS.  Army  Reserve  officer*  named 
hereto  for  promotion   as  Reserve  commis- 


sioned offlcers  of  the  Army,  under  provisions 
of  Utle  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  693 
(a)  and  3384: 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  John  L.  Boroe.  0405754. 

Brig.    Gen.    Leonard    W.    Cronkhite,    Jr., 
0405134. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ray  D.  Free,  0331127. 

Brig.  Gen.  Herman  H.  Hanklns.  0387472. 

Brig   Gen.  Norbert  J.  Hennen.  0331461. 

Brig.  Gen.  Herbert  T.  Johnson,  0336101. 
To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  WilUam  T.  Archibald.  0418917.  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  Thomas  K.  Butt.  0366194.  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  Corps. 

Col.  Joseph  P.  D'Arezzo.  02275114,  Artil- 
lery. 

Col.  Harold  A.  Hyde.  O566049.  Infantry. 

Col  Albert  B.  Jones.  0365579,  Armor. 

Col.   Robert   D.   Partridge.   0370382.   Civil 
Affairs. 
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Col.  Richard  S.  Payne,  0366087.  Infantry. 
Col.  Eugene  Phillips,  0378836.  Armor. 
Col.    Conrad   D.    PMloe,   O1S05471.    Judge 
Advocate  General  Corp*. 

Col.  Jamea  M.  Roberts,  Jr..  O287809.  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  Molse  B.  SeUgman.  Jr..  0410535.  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  Harry  L.  WlUard.  0001311.  Corps  of 
Engtoeers. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  offlcers  named  hereto  for  promoUon  as 
Reserve  commissioned  offlcers  of  the  Army, 
under  provisions  of  tiUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3385: 

To  be  major  generals 
Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  W.  Brewer,  0411361. 
Brig.  Oen.  Edward  P.  Logan,  0408471. 
Brig.  Oen.  Hugh  B.  Mott.  01056820. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 
Brig.  Gen.  James  H.  Biddy.  0390683,  Ad- 
jutant CJeneral's  Corps. 

Col.  Erie  H.  Bridgewater.  Jr..  0395400. 
Corps  of  Engtoeers. 

Col.  William  T.  Burgoyne,  0166239.  Artil- 
lery. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jack  K.  Elrod.  02091158,  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps. 

Col.  Carl  E.  Lay.  01292546.  Armor. 
(501.    Andrew    W.    H.    McKenna.    0421008. 
Armor. 

Col.  Narvol  A.  Randol,  0360088,  Corps  of 
Engtoeers. 

Col.  Vahan  Vartanlan,  0403398,  Artillery. 
Col.  Walton  K.  Weltmer.  0360986,  Artillery. 
The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  offlcers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3392: 

To  be  brigadier  generals 
col.  Harry  W.  Barnes.  01307936,  Adjutant 
General's  C!orps. 

Col.  Robert  F.  Wilson.  02020777.  Adjutant 
General's  Corps. 
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ELOQUENCE    IN    THE    PRAISE    OP 
FLOWERS— ADDRESS      BY      HON. 

KVERKi'i'  Mckinley  dirksen 


HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or   KAKSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  6.  1968 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  few 
voices  in  Congress  can  equal  the  elo- 
quence of  our  beloved  colleague,  the  dis- 
tingulflbed  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirkskn].  And  even  fewer  can 
match  his  eloquence  in  the  praise  of 
flowers. 

To  EvnusTT  Dirksen.  the  humble 
flower  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  a  part  of 
gracious  living  and  a  true  expression  of 
sentiment.  He  has  often  said: 

I  can  go  without  a  meal,  but  I  cannot  go 
without  flowers. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  comes  as  no  real 
surprise  to  learn  that  Senator  Everett 
M.  Dirksen  has  received  the  highest 
honor  of  American  fioriculture— the 
Golden  Rose  Award— in  recognition  of 
his  great  contribution  and  unswerving 
advocacy  of  the  beauty  of  flowers  in  daily 
living. 

The  Golden  Rose  Award,  established  by 
Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Association 
in  1960,  was  presented  to  the  distin- 


guished Senator  at  the  association's  con- 
vention at  Miami  Beach  on  August  19. 
He  is  the  second  figure  in  political  life 
to  receive  the  award.  The  first  was  our 
First  Lady  of  Flowers,  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Siuth,  of  Maine. 

The  presentation  of  the  award  was  the 
highlight  of  the  convention  attended  by 
nearly  2,000  fiorists  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  Golden  Rose,  designed  in  gold 
vermeil  by  Cartler.  is  in  the  form  of  two 
perfectly  shaped  rose  blossoms  held  aloft 
by  golden  stems  with  finely  wrought 

Ifi&VGS 

Introducing  Senator  Dirksen  to  the 
Nation's  leading  fiorists,  FTD  president, 
Adolph  LeMoult,  from  New  York,  de- 
scribed the  1968  recipient  of  the  Golden 
Rose  Award  as  "a  universal  man  with  a 
genuine  Interest  in  fiowers  and  an  almost 
evangelical  belief  in  the  need  for  esthetic 
beauty  to  make  life  itself  more  beauti- 
ful." 

The  acceptance  speech  by  Senator 
DnucsEN  received  a  tumiUtuous  ovation. 
His  knowledge  of  fiowers  and  their  lan- 
guage and  history  touched  a  very  re«>on- 
sive  chord  in  his  audience.  One  lady  flor- 
ist remarked: 

He's  just  told  me  why  I've  l>een  In  this 
bustoes*  for  30  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  speech 
to  Soiators  and  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record.  In  liis 
usual  superb,  colorful  style.  Senator 
Dirksen  commits  to  liistory  his  deep  and 
abiding  love  for  fiowers  in  which  he  sees 
"the  majesty  and  beauty  and  the  mystery 
of  the  Lord." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PffWtBM  BT  THK  HONOaABLB  EVBtFTT  MCKIN- 
LKT  DiKKSBN.  SENATOR,  ILLINOIS.  MINOBTTT 
IiEADZB.   U.S.    SENATF.    AT   THE   55TH    ANNUAI. 

Convention  of  Plokists'  Transw(»ld  De- 

LIVXaT  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICANA  HOTEL,  BAL 

Harbour  (Miami Beach). Fla. 

Mr.  President— and  fellow  florists:  It's  so 
good  to  see  you  and  beUeve  me.  It's  good  to 
be  here.  It  constitutes  such  a  change  of  pace: 
but  there  Is  no  parUsanshlp  about  a  flower 
Just  as  there  te  no  partisanship  about  beauty. 

I  wasn't  sure  I  was.  going  to  get  here.  I 
had  a  time  of  it  yesterday.  The  meetings  are 
so  many,  and  the  distances  are  so  long,  and 
the  weather  Is  so  unpredictable,  that  yester- 
day I  had  to  do  without  lunch.  I  had  to  do 
without  dinner  too.  Although.  I  finally  sat 
down  to  dtoner.  I  then  looked  at  my  watch 
and  realized  I  was  due  at  9:00  o'clock  at 
CHare  Field  In  Chicago  If  I  was  to  be  here. 
It  required  a  squad  car  to  get  me  there  and 
they  were  boarding  the  plane  when  I  arrived. 
But  I  made  It.  so  once  more  I  must  knock 

on  wood. 

I  remember  that  man  who  married  a  very 
naggtog  shrewy  wife.  Prom  the  day  of  their 
wedding  until  she  was  gathered  up  in  the 
bosom  of  Abraham  she  nagged  him.  That's  a 
polite  Senatorial  way  of  saying  she  died.  At 
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the  graveside  they  ha<  the  uaual  ceremony 
and  there  came  a  great  rolling  peal  of  thun- 
der and  then  a  Jagged  xAt  at  lightning.  The 
bereaved  husband  cot  templated  thU  phe- 
nomenon for  a  momen  and  then  tapped  the 
minister  on  the  shouli  ler  and  said  "Pardon, 
I  think  she  made  It."  So  I  made  It — and  I 
am  delighted  to  see  yoi  i. 

But  you  know  J  am  delighted  to  see  you 
for  still  another  reaao  j.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  anyone  can  gl  »e  a  good  share  of  hla 
life  to  nowers  without :  lavlng  It  create  in  him 
or  her  a  greater  f eeUr  g  of  the  majeaty  and 
myBtery  of  nature  tht  t  you  get  In  no  other 
way.  For  If  we  fully  understood  flowera,  we 
would  know  every  seci  st  of  the  unlverae.  So 
that  seta  you  apart  as  i  makes  you  a  differ- 
ent breed  of  people  In  r  ly  book. 

In  fact,  it  brlnga  t<>  mind  an  experience 
I  had  on  the  western  :  ront  60  years  ago  .  .  . 
and  that's  a  long  time  ago.  Two  chaplains 
bad  become  separated  from  their  respective 
military  organizations  ind  they  were  wander- 
ing around  In  the  m  iid  and  water  of  the 
■hallows  of  the  weste-n  front.  After  houra 
of  fruitless  wandering  they  beard  a  rather 
deep  steijtorlan  voice  i  ay.  "Who  In  the  devil 
led  .the  pg^  of  spades?"  They  got  up.  em- 
braced each  other  and  said  "Thank  goodness 
we  are  among  Chrlatli  ns."  So  you  aee,  I  set 
you  apart  from  so  man  '  people. 

Now  I  am  sure  I'm  lere  this  morning  not 
for  any  expertise  that  I  have  given  the  field 
of  flowers.  I  do  work  a  .  it.  but  I  do  not  want 
to  lose  my  amateur  sta  iding.  please — because 
that  would  be  too  bad  :  or  me. 

But  this  much  I  cai .  say,  I  doubt  whether 
I  need  yield  to  any  pc  rson  when  it  comes  to 
my  deep  and  intrinsic  devotion  to  the  whole 
domain  of  flowers.  Yes  as  your  president  said, 
I  can  skip  a  meal,  but  I  cannot  skip  a  flower. 
And  to  me  there  Is  so  nething  more  for  that 
mere  cliche  you  might  remember  from  long 
ago.  ITiey  used  to  sa; '  "he  is  one  that  sells 
bread  by  hyacmth. "  Y  m  I  am  like  that.  I  can 
walk  along  the  street  in  Washington,  and  If 
I  have  only  one  sou  In  my  pocket,  I  say  a 
flower  would  be  bread  »  me. 

So  I  am  honored  to  lay  by  this  very  beau- 
tiful symbol,  and  I  fe<  1  very  deeply  about  it. 
One  reason  I  feel  deepl  y  Is  the  meaning  that's 
m  it.  What  was  It  tb  it  Tennyson  said  long 
ago?  "Flower  In  the  irannled  wall,  I  pluck 
you  out  of  the  cram  ly.  I  hold  you  In  my 
hand,  root  and  all,  little  flower.  And  If  I 
could  understand  I  vould  know  what  you 
are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all,  and  I  would 
know  what  Ood  Is — an  1  man." 

You  see,  that  Is  wha :  a  flower  means.  There 
Is  no  way  of  explain!  ig  the  mjrstery  of  the 
flower  except  that  It  ( ame  from  the  band  of 
the  Creator.  In  my  g  irden  is  a  sign,  and  I 
am  sure  there  are  s  gns  in  thousands  of 
gardens  Just  like  it.  (»h.  It  goes  like  this,  I 
believe:  "The  kiss  of  t  tie  sun  for  pardon,  the 
song  of  the  birds  foi  mirth,  one  is  nearer 
Ood's  heart  in  a  gard  tn  than  anywhere  else 
on  earth."  If  you  doi  t't  have  one  of  those 
signs,  you  ought  to,  f  you  fool  and  fiddle 
with  flowers  as  I  do.  in  all  their  great  variety. 
When  I  think  of  flcwers.  I  think  of  them 
in  their  many  aspects  First  of  all,  of  course, 
the  flowers  that  migtit  properly  be  called 
shrubs  .  .  .  the  hydr  ngea,  the  splrea.  And 
then  the  rose  and  the  primrose  and  the 
lilac — oh,  there  are  s»  many  varieties — and 
strangely  enough  I  have  all  of  them.  And 
then  there  are  what  o  le  might  call  the  leafy 
flowers.  The  fern  is  m  example.  The  cala- 
dium  is  a  better  ex  imple,  and  so  Is  the 
coleus.  Because  of  the  beauty  of  the  leaf  and 
the  beauty  of  the  fo  m,  I  have  them  also. 
You'd  oe  amazed  at  the  variety  of  flowers  I 
have.  I  like  those  hun  ble  flowers.  I  like  such 
annuals  as  zinnias,  narlgolds,  Impatlense. 
dahlias,  snapdragons—  oh,  a  great  variety  and 
a  great  display.  And  the  one  great  comfort 
I  have  after  a  long  day  in  the  Nation's 
Capitol  is  to  drive  out  to  Virginia  and  Just 
lose  myself  In  the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  I 
can  pick  up  one  dami  i  petunia  and  Just  be- 
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hold  It  and  say,  "They  call  you  Oommancbe, 
and  that  Is  only  a  man-made  name — but 
Oommancbe,  where  did  you  get  your  color 
and  where  did  you  get  your  beauty?"  Or  I 
can  pick  a  canna  that  Is  double  tinted  yellow 
and  orange  and  red  and  say,  "Who  made 
you,  and  why  are  you  different  from  the 
petunia?"  I  could  go  on  and  on  and  try  to 
spell  out  those  differences.  Finally,  I  see  the 
majesty  and  beauty  and  ihe  mystery  of  the 
Lord,  but  there  is  no  way  to  understand  It. 
So  it  brings  great  comfort  to  me. 

Of  course,  flowers  are  messengers.  And  I 
must  remember  to  accent  the  rose,  the 
favorite  over  so  many  generations  and  In  so 
many  countries.  I'm  not  sure  I  remember 
exactly  how  the  rose  does  in  the  tropical 
countries.  I  have  no  recollection,  on  the  basis 
of  my  travels  in  Latin  America,  Africa,  or  In 
AsU,  that  I  readily  recall  the  rose.  But  cer- 
tainly In  every  country  In  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  or  the  northern  latitudes  there 
is  the  rose.  And  if  I  got  there  in  the  grow- 
ing season,  what  a  rare  privilege  and  de- 
light It  was  to  see  them.  I  remember  the  first 
time  I  saw  tree  roses  In  Vienna  and,  oh,  how 
much  they  made  of  them.  I  wished  I  could 
take  some  along,  but  I  didn't  know  how  to 
pack  and  store  them  to  bring  them  back. 

But  you  find  the  roe*  everywhere.  It's 
been  the  object  of  solicitude  not  only  of  the 
botanist  but  of  the  poet  as  well. — and  that  Is 
understandable  because  the  rose  Is  a  mes- 
senger. First,  a  messenger  of  love.  Isn't  It 
wonderful,  after  aU,  that  in  this  rather  cyni- 
cal age — and  it  U  a  cynical  age— the  young 
people  can  still  fall  In  love,  and  old  people 
can  fall  In  love  all  over  again.  After  41  years. 
I  think  I'll  fall  In  love  with  Mrs.  Dlrksen  .  . 
certainly  on  our  wedding  anniversary.  And  I 
can  think  of  no  more  tender  message  than 
those  deep  red  long  stemmed  rosea.  They 
convey  everything  I  want  to  say.  and  they 
pour  out  from  my  heart  all  the  happy  senti- 
ments that  somehow  are  Inspired  by  41  years 
of  a  rather  happy  married  existence.  So  you 
see,  the  rose  Is  a  messenger  of  love. 

But  the  rose  is  a  messenger  of  remem- 
brance, also.  During  the  times  I  have  been  In 
the  hospital,  oh.  the  flowers  that  came.  I  was 
simply  overjoyed  to  know  that  people  re- 
member, and  evidently  miss  me  Just  a  little 
bit,  and  so  they  send  a  message.  Those  mes- 
sages, of  course,  become  two-fold.  Because  In 
the  hospital,  as  I  could  move  around.  I  gath- 
ered up  many  flowers  and  took  them  down  to 
the  Vietnam  Ward.  Walter  Reed  is  one  of 
those  terminal  hospitals  where  they  receive 
the  evacuees  from  Vietnam.  What  a  ghastly 
business  it  really  Is  to  see  these  youngsters 
minus  arms  and  hands  and  legs  ...  so  badly 
battered,  and  In  some  cases  where  both  arms 
and  both  legs  are  gone.  So  I  strode  Into  that 
ward  with  my  arms  full  of  flowers,  and  had 
the  hospital  orderly  bring  a  cart  to  get  all  the 
rest  of  them.  I  wanted  them  to  share  this 
beauty,  notwithstanding  the  mayhem  that 
is  commlted  upon  the  human  body  by  the 
cruelty  of  war.  Oh.  you  saw  something  light 
in  their  eyes  as  they  beheld  a  flower  or  a 
bouquet.  So  you  see.  they  are  a  message  of 
remembrance. 

But  It  is  something  more:  they're  a  mes- 
sage of  friendship.  You  know  you  don't  get 
a  lot  of  real  friends  In  life.  I  think  you  are 
lucky  If  you  have  three  or  four  durable 
friends.  Sometimes  you  are  lucky  If  you  have 
one.  And  when  I  say  one.  or  two,  or  three,  I 
am  speaking  now  about  friends  who  under 
any  and  every  circumstance  are  there  to  hold 
your  hand,  to  give  you  comfort,  and  to  help 
you  over  the  tortuous  places  In  life  and 
never  forsake  you. 

Then  when,  perhaps,  you're  laid  up,  here 
comes  a  floral  bouquet — roses — to  mark  an 
enduring  friendship.  But  it's  a  messenger 
also  for  anniversaries.  Isn't  It  wonderful  on 
your  birthday  to  get  a  bouquet,  and  Isn't  It 
awful  to  forget  to  send  a  Iwuquet  on  your 
wife's  birthday?  You're  not  permitted  quite 
to  forget  It,  and  It  U  Just  as  weU  that  you 
are  not  .  .  .  because  It  adds  so  much. 
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Then,  of  coiuae.  there  Is  stlU  another  area 
where  the  rose  especially  U  a  messenger  that 
goes  from  one  heart  to  another.  It  Is  In  those 
dlatresslng  and  anxious  days  when  the  ley 
finger  of  disillusion  touches  someone  In  the 
family  and  they  go  to  their  eternal  sleep. 
What  a  comfort  when  the  fiowera  co«ne — 
messengers  from  friends  in  those  anxious 
hours  of  family  grief.  The  fragrance  and  the 
beauty  which  Ood  put  there  by  way  of  a 
fiower  somehow  seems  to  assuage  the  grief 
and  take  the  sting  out  of  that  bereavement. 
Flowers  are  also  messengers  which  know 
no  politics  or  partisanships  although  when  I 
introduced  a  bill  to  make  the  marigold  the 
national  floral  emblem  I  was  promptly  con- 
fronted with  a  list  of  competition.  There 
were  those  who  thought  the  camaUon  should 
be  the  floral  emblem.  My  former  colleague  in 
Illinois  thought  that  the  corntassel  should 
be  the  national  floral  emblem.  I  had  quite  a 
time  talking  a  lot  of  people  in  the  com  coun- 
try out  of  the  idea  that  the  corntassel  U  c 
flower.  Of  course,  they  ran  to  the  experts  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  In  order  to 
try  to  prove  their  case.  But  somehow,  no  one 
ever  came  along  to  make  the  petunia  our 
national  flower.  And  yet.  I  don't  know  of  any 
fiow«r  to  which  I  am  so  greatly  devoted  as 
the  petunia,  unless  It  Is  the  marigold. 

I  think  I  have  Introduced  that  bill  at  five 
different  sessions  of  the  Congress.  My  enemies 
chide  me  and  say.  "Look,  he  can't  even  get 
the  marigold  made  our  national  fiower."  That 
is  supposed  to  be  the  sign  of  political  im- 
potence, or  something.  And  then  it  becomes 
a  campaign  issue,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  I  tried  to  keep  It  out  of  the  campaign.  I 
might  say  parenthetically  that  the  marigold 
has.  on  occasion,  got  me  Into  no  end  of 
trouble. 

For  reasons  completely  unknown  to  me. 
the  people  out  in  Pasadena  thought  I  would 
be  an  excellent  Grand  Marshall  of  the  Rose 
Bowl  Parade.  Well.  I  could  think  of  no  good 
reasons  for  not  going,  particularly  since  Mrs 
Dlrksen  was  entranced  by  the  idea.  So  we 
went  to  Pasadena.  I  thought  It  would  be  one 
of  those  easy  undertakings.  But  they  put  me 
to  work,  and  I  think  they  worked  me  18 
hours  a  day. 

Then  the  trouble  began.  That  was  the 
Tournament  of  Roses — and  the  rose  must 
have  emphasis.  Nothing  must  be  ahead  of 
the  rose.  So  when  that  parade  got  under- 
way— the  streets  were  Jammed  with  people, 
they  said  a  million  people — the  people  began 
to  shout.  "Where  is  the  marigold?" 

I  fooled  them  and  I  defied  them,  for  I  bad 
equipped  myself  with  Just  a  lltUe  bouquet  of 
scrawny  marigolds.  It  was  all  I  could  And 
in  Pasadena.  So  as  we  went  along,  I  waved 
this  little  bouquet  and  it  excited  a  lot  of 
Interest. 

But  I  noticed  the  driver  of  the  car  and 
the  president  of  the  tournament  of  roses 
were  getting  a  little  pink  around  the  collar. 
And  as  this  went  on,  they  became  pinker 
and  then  slightly  red.  I  thought  perhaps  I 
had  trespassed  on  courtesy  and  kindness  per- 
haps too  long.  If  I  had  not  given  up  on  this 
endeavor  to  convert  the  tournament  of  roses 
into  the  tournament  of  marigolds,  I  might 
not  have  gotten  out  of  the  Golden  State  alive. 
So  the  marigold  can  do  that  for  me.  But 
all  in  all— flower  in  the  cranny  wall,  I  pluck 
you  out  of  the  crannies — I  hold  you  in  my 
hand — root  and  all — little  flower,  and  If  I 
could  but  understand  what  you  are,  root  and 
aU.  and  all  in  aU.  I  would  know  what  Ood 
Is — and  man. 

That's  what  flowers  mean.  And  there  is 
something  absolutely  holy  about  the  pursuit 
of  this  beauty  and  this  mystery — because  it 
can't  help  making  a  person  a  better  person. 
It  cultivates  this  esthetic  sense,  and  some- 
how it  makes  him  a  better  citizen.  And  may 
that  devotion  to  floriculture  to  all  flower*— 
particularly  as  a  messenger  of  sympathy, 
love,  remembrance  ,and  friendship — nsTcr 
wither. 
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How  greatly  you  honor  me  by  asking  me 
to  come  here  today.  And  you  honor  me  doub- 
ly by  presentaig  this  Golden  Rose.  I  shall 
treasure  It  foraver. 


PUBLIC  OPINION  SURVEY  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA'S  EXOHTH  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT 


HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 

or  Koan  casolima 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRK8ENTATIVE8 

Friday.  September  6.  1968 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  includ- 
ing the  results  of  my  annual  pubUc  opin- 
ion survey  among  residents  of  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  North  Carolina. 

I  would  like  to  express  appreciation  to 
all  those  who  took  the  trouble  to  inform 
me  of  their  stands  on  some  of  the  Im- 
portant issues  facing  the  country  today. 
A  total  of  13,379  persons  completed  ques- 
tionnaires and  mailed  them  to  my  Wash- 
ington ofiBce. 

One  especially  gratifying  aspect  of  this 
year's  questionnaire  is  that  a  great  ma- 
jority of  those  responding  added  com- 
ments elaborating  their  views  on  one  or 
more  of  the  questions  or  on  some  other 
issue  of  concern  to  them. 

Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  the 
broadest  possible  cross  section  of  district 
residents  and  returns  were  received  from 
all  of  the  coimties  of  the  district.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  responses  consti- 
tute a  fair  reflection  of  the  thinking  of 
the  Eighth  District  residents,  and  also  in- 
dicates that  people  are  anxious  to  have 
their  views  solicited. 

Answers  were  tabulated  by  Data  Man- 
agement. Inc.,  of  Washington,  D.C..  by 
the  use  of  data-processing  equipment. 

Following  are  the  questions  listed  in 
the  1968  survey  and  the  responses  by  per- 
centages: 

1.  In  the  event  current  negotiations  faU 
to  bring  the  parties  to  the  conference  table, 
indicate  which  of  the  foUowlng  policies  you 
recommend  In  Vietnam: 

(a)  Continue  limited  warfare  Including 
resumption  of  bombing  of  selected 
targets  In  North  Vietnam.  (The  policy 
before  the  President's  announcement 

of  Sunday  night,  March  31,  1968)—    4.0 

(b)  Crank  up  an  all-out  offensive  In 
an  effort  to  win  a  mUltary  victory  as 
soon  as  possible 39-  3 

(c)  Stop  VS.  bombing  In  an  effort  to 
get  the  V.C.  and  North  Vietnamese 

to  the  conference  table 2.9 

(d)  Deeecalate  the  war  by  withdrawing 
troops  to  selected  strong  positions  but 
remain  in  Vietnam 4.5 

(e)  Get  out  of  Vietnam - 15-9 

(/)  Make  greater  diplomatic  efforts  to 

get  peace  negotiations  started 13- 7 

(g)  I  have  another  Idea 6.7 

No  answer !•*•  0 

(A)  If  yoiu-  views  about  Vietnam  have 
changed  recently,  Indicate  In  which 
direction: 

More  "dovish" 22.6 

More  "hawkish" 30.2 

No  answer *7. 2 

2.  VlThlch  of  the  foUowlng  courses  do  you 
think  should  be  followed  in  an  effort  to 
prevent  future  rioting  In  the  cities: 

(o)  Stronger  police  acUon  by  use  of 
such  force  as  Is  necessary  to  stamp 
out  the  riot  in  early  stages.- 73.8 
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(b)  Mount  a  massive  effort,  by  use  of 
Increased  Federal  funds,  to  clean  up 

the  slums  In  the  cities 7.9 

(c)  I  have  a  better  Idea 8. 1 

No  answer ^ iO.  2 

3.  Inflation  is  becoming  a  serious  problem, 
resulting  in  higher  living  costs  at  home,  and 
loss  of  confidence  In  the  dollar  abroad.  In 
an  effort  to  curb  Inflation  and  restore  con- 
fidence In  the  dollar,  would  you : 

(a)  Raise  Federal  Income  taxes,  as 
recommended  by  President  John- 
son       3.2 

(b)  Make  substanUal  cuts  In  the  ad- 
mlnlstraUon's  spending  programs 57.9 

(c)  Both 30.3 

No   answer 8.6 

4.  If  you  said  you  would  make  substantial 
cuts  in  spending,  where  would  you  cut: 

(a)  Defense *-^ 

(b)  Regular  programs  such  as  space, 
foreign  aid,  public  works  (post  of- 
fices. Federal  buildings,  dams,  high- 
ways, rivers  and  harbors),  agricul- 
ture, etc 1*5 

(c)  So-caUed  "Great  Society"  programs 
such  as  poverty,  model  cities,  public 
housing,  etc 46.0 

(d)  Other. - —     4.3 

No  answer 30.3 

5.  Indicate  whether  you  think  the  Federal 
Government  should  do  more,  less  or  continue 
present  level  of  support  In  the  foUowlng 
areas. 

(a)  Space: 

More 14.5 

Leas 37.  7 

Same «  » 

No  answer 5.9 

(b)  Foreign  Aid: 

More 1-8 

Less    85  4 

Same   — 8.3 

No  answer 4.5 

(c)  National  Defense: 

More  — — -  26.7 

Less   -  14.6 

Same  60.7 

No  answer 8. 1 

(d)  Aid  to  the  poor: 

More  - 21.7 

Less  : *3.0 

Same  29.0 

No  answer 6.3 

(e)  Aid  to  clUes: 

More 14. » 

Lmb    67.6 

Same  21.0 

No   answer 6.6 

(/)  Highway  construction  and  Improve- 
ments: 

Mora 82.8 

Less   ■ 10.6 

Same   60.5 

No   answer 6.2 

(9)  Beautlficatlon: 

More 12.6 

Leas  *9-9 

Same  -- 30. 1 

No  answer 7.5 

(h)  Housing  for  low-Income  families: 

More  - - — -  26.7 

Leas    — 36.0 

Same  82.0 

No  answer .  6.3 

(i)  Air  and  water  pollution: 

More "8 

Lees   -    7  2 

Swne   25.9 

No  answer 6.o 
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(/)  Public  works: 

More 11  ' 

Less 38.7 

Same    - - ♦«  7 

No   answer 8.9 

(k)  Hospital  and  medical  care: 

More - 23.5 

Less - - 29  1 

Same   *1.2 

No  answer 6.2 

(I)  Medical  research : 

More - 51  ♦ 

Less -     8  9 

Same    33.4 

No   answer S-* 

(m)  Parks,  recreation  and  conservation: 

More  - —  - 26.0 

Less    -  — 21.9 

Same    ♦6.2 

No    answer 6.9 

(n)  Education: 

More 48.0 

Less    16  8 

Same    30.4 

No    answer 5.8 

(o)  Job  training: 

More 47  6 

Less    19  5 

Same    27.2 

No    answer 5.7 

(P)  Law  enforcement: 

More 75.9 

Less    6.7 

Same    !*■  6 

No   answer 5.9 


MIGRANT  WORKERS'  HOUSING  ON 
LONG  ISLAND 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NTW  YoaK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  6.  1968 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  some 
Americans  in  Riverhead,  Long  Island. 
N.Y.,  are  accomplishing  the  wish  of  their 
lives.  These  people  are  finally  going  to 
own  their  own  homes  after  many  years 
of  wandering  over  the  country.  The  peo- 
ple I  refer  to  were  migrant  workers. 

Now.  due  to  the  Suffolk  County  Oppor- 
tunity Council,  they  have  been  able  to 
settle  down  in  their  own  homes.  Isaac 
Beamon  and  William  Lenlhan.  ex-mi- 
grant workers,  have  been  taught  the 
fundamental  skills  of  carpentry  through 
the  adult  education  classes  offered  by  the 
Suffolk  Coimty  Economic  Opportunity 
Coimcil.  They  are  furnishing  their  own 
labor  to  build  the  houses — which  serves, 
in  essence,  as  the  "downpayment." 

The  educational  self-help  program 
which  was  so  instrumental  in  helping 
Beamon  and  Lenihan  to  obtain  their  first 
homes  is  representative  of  the  fine  pro- 
grams being  conducted  by  the  Suffolk 
County  Economic  Opportunity  Council. 
That  these  men  were  able  to  achieve 
their  goal — homes  of  their  own — is  a 
tribute  to  their  determination  as  well  as 
an  achievement  for  the  local  opportunity 
program. 

Because  the  success  of  these  Americans 
will  be  of  Interest  to  Senators,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  en- 
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titled  "ffldlta  Pooled  k)y  Ii<w»g  IslMul  Poor 
to  Build  Their  Hoin(  a,"  and  publlched  In 
the  New  York  Tiuies  of  Jime  26,  be 
printed  in  the  R«co  id. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pi  Inted  In  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

flTTTTi^  Pooled  bt  Low  i  Island  Foci  To  Build 
THKIB  Horns 
(By  Francli  X.  CUnes) 
RivnHX&D,  LoNO  LiLANO,  JuDe  26.— 8oon 
after  Ismuj  Be«mon  fli  ^t  went  on  tbe  mlgr«nt 
(arming  cycle  16  yeas  »go,  his  wife  beg«n 
asking,  "WUen  are  we  going  to  mske  our  Ust 
mow?"  „    . 

And  for  years,  )ii.  Beamon  replied, 
"Woman,  when  we  go  to  the  cemetery." 

But  this  year,  the  Seamona  have  Invested 
their  only  asset,  the  i  weat  of  their  brows,  to 
build  a  permanent  lome  under  a  self-help 
program  In  which  far  m  workers  are  building 
their  own  houses  he;  e  on  eastern  Long  Is- 
land. Their  own  laboi .  in  effect,  U  serving  as 
their  down  payments. 

nnder-tbe  program  which  U  sponMred  by 
the  StilloHc  County  Economic  Opportunity 
Council,  former  migr  mt  workers  banded  to- 
gether to  le»m  basil    construction  skllU  at 

night. 

The  Federal  Government  U  guaranteeing 
low-lntereet  mortgagB  loans,  despite  skepti- 
cism and  even  opposl  tion  from  some  farmers. 
real-esUte  dealers  an  i  other  resldenu  in  thU 
conservative  farm  aj(  •. 

WOSK  BEOmi  OK  9  HOUSB8 

The  first  nine  of  4  i  families  who  have  ap- 
plied for  the  prograi  n  have  begun  construc- 
tion, spending  evenJngs  and  weekends  pre- 
fabricating the  shell  s  of  their  future  homes 
in  an  old  produce  pit  nt  here. 

The  first  naU  waj  driven  last  month  and 
now  there  are  neat  ;  >Ues  of  roof  trusses,  wall 
frames  and  window  rames  ready  for  the  first 
two  foundations,  irhlch  were  begun  last 
weekend. 

Mr  Beamon's  f  amJ  ly  and  the  eight  others  in 
the  first  group  are  N  sgroes,  Uke  most  seasonal 
farm  workers  on  Ijo;  kg  Island's  East  End.  Ra- 
cial prejudice  shown  by  real  estate  dealers, 
they  said,  was  the  g  eatest  obstacle  in  a  year- 
long struggle  with  bureaucracy  and  banks 
that  has  now  been  r  >warded  with  the  smell  of 
fresh-cut  liunber. 

The  dealers  kept  trying  to  seU  the  nine 
famlUes  a  single  trict  of  land  to  subdivide, 
while  members  of  tJ  te  Self  Help  Home  BuUd- 
Ing  Aaaoclatlon  Insi  »ted  on  Individual  widely 
scattered  sites. 

"They  wanted  to  create  a  new  ghetto  for 
us  "  said  Mr.  Beamc  n.  an  even-tempered  man 
who  quit  a  strawb<  rry  farm  eight  years  ago 
In  disgust  at  "the  « tiack  I  had  to  live  in." 

Mr.  Beamon  nov  works  at  a  commercial 
nursery.  Some  men  bers  of  the  housing  pro- 
gram still  work  or  farms,  as  seasonal  em- 
ployes rather  thai  migrants,  while  others 
have  obUined  mow  permanent  Jobs  through 
the  local  antipoveity  center.  One  man  is  a 
bus  driver,  another  a  carpenter's  helper,  one 
is  an  asphalt  work  sr  and  three  are  workers 
In  a  duck-processir  g  plant. 

In  some  cases,  tl  e  building  sltee  were  ob- 
tained by  proxy  piurchase  with  the  help  of 
white  persons.  In  another,  a  real-estate 
dealer  secretly  arranged  a  sale  but  recorded 
it  through  a  dealei  in  another  area  to  avoid 
community  resenti  leni. 

Mr.  Beamon  vis  ted  more  than  a  dozen 
dealers  without  siccess  before  obtaining  a 
half -acre  In  an  lnt«  jrated  area,  near  a  stream 
in  Southampton. 

"One  real-estate  Lady  made  a  date  to  meet 
me  and  when  she  i  tw  I  was  black,  didn't  say 
a  word  and  drove  off  so  fast  she  splashed 
mud  on  me."  Mr.  ]  leamon  said.  "I  kept  tell- 
ing them  'If  you  c  on't  want  to  do  business 
with  me.  I  dont  '  rant  to  deal  with  you.' " 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

■dwmm  Oeyer,  an  antlpoverty  worker  who 
directs  the  program,  said  moat  ot  the  nine 
bomealtes  are  in  integrated  areu.  A  aaoond 
group  of  hopeful  homebullders,  who  are  xm>w 
completing  the  necessary  paperwork.  In- 
cludes two  white  famUies,  Mr.  Oeyer  said. 
He  said  that  if  more  whites  Joined  the  pro- 
gram, a  single,  racially  balanced  subdivision 
might  prove  feasible. 

One  of  the  white  appUCanta.  WilUam  L«ni- 
ban,  the  father  of  seven  children,  has  been 
in  the  hospital  and  on  welfare  for  the  last 
several  years.  He  heard  about  the  program 
through  Seasonal  Employes  In  Agriculture, 
an  agency  here  that  aasisU  farm  workers. 
fiMAifciAL  BDranr  nrccrau 
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CONCERN  FOR  LAW  AND  ORDER 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFRN 


"I'm  paying  $130  rent  for  the  place  I  have 
now,"  Mr.  L«nlhan  said  of  a  house  here  on 
Franders  Road,  a  decrepit  community  of  pre- 
dominantly Negro,  low-Income  former  mi- 
grant Workers. 

"We're  not  only  helping  ourselves,  we're 
helping  the  taxpayer."  Mr.  Lenlhan  said, 
comparing  his  present  welfare-aided  rent 
With  the  anticipated  monthly  payment  of 
about  $80  for  mortgage  and  Uxes. 

The  basic  self-help  house  is  a  three-bed- 
room raised  ranch-style  building  with  room 
for  two  additional  bedrooms  on  the  basement 
level,  a  valuable  feature  since  the  nine  fam- 
ilies have  a  total  of  49  chUdren.  The  individ- 
ual mortgages  are  $600  to  »10.000,  Including 
about  ta,600  for  land. 

HOUS  WOSTB  « 18.000 

Add  to  this  the  value  of  each  owner's 
labor— estimated  at  $6,000  for  1.500  hours  on 
each  house — and  the  product  is  a  $16,000 
house.  Such  a  house  has  been  beyond  the 
reach  of  poor  farm  laborers,  mainly  because 
they  cannot  afford  to  save  for  a  down  pay- 
ment. 

The  nine  families  are  working  in  concert, 
much  like  this  area's  pioneer  farm  famlUes. 
Their  skills  include  plumbing,  masonry,  car- 
pentry and  wiring.  They  learned  the  crafts 
from  experto  at  the  Seasonal  Employes  in 
Agriculture  headquarters  on  Flanders  Road 
and  from  volunteers  like  Orban  Chase,  a 
middle-income  Negro  familiar  with  construc- 
tion. 

jAnm.  Werner,  an  antlpoverty  worker,  said 
many  of  the  men  who  now  saw,  liammer 
^nii  glue  into  the  night  were  skeptical  of  the 
prognon  but  responded  to  prodding  from 
their  wives.  The  wives  liave  been  repairing 
old  furniture.  In  a  program  where  wage- 
earners  have  to  travel  from  the  farms  in 
$100  used  cars,  furniture  and  shrubs  are 
luxuriea. 


WAaHIMGTON    BACKS    LOANS 

IHe  mortgage  loans  are  guaranteed  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  which  has 
backed  more  than  1.000  self-help  homea  in 
26  states.  While  the  housing  group  here  said 
they  once  encoimtered  months  of  Federal 
red  tape.  relaUons  are  reported  greatly  im- 
proved with  both  the  Federal  agency  and  a 
three-man  panel  of  local  farmers  who  review 
each  loan  application. 

One  problem,  since  solved,  was  the  defini- 
tion of  poverty.  Applicants  must  be  seasonal 
farm  workers  and  poor  by  the  Federal  stand- 
ard of  $3,200  or  less  in  annual  income  for  a 
family  of  four.  Once  accepted  by  this  defini- 
tion, however,  the  families  have  had  to  seek 
extra  or  better-paying  Jobe  to  be  able  to 
carry  the  mortgages,  which  are  for  38  years 
at  6  per  cent  Interest. 

Mr.  Beamon  said  his  20-year-old  son.  Nor- 
vln,  was  recently  drafted  and  ordered  to 
Vietnam,  casting  a  ahadow  over  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  "first  and  lieat  home"  the  family 
ever  owned. 

"I  was  in  the  Army,"  said  Mr.  Beamon, 
the  son  of  Virginia  tenant  farmers,  "and  I 
learned  that  each  of  us  is  only  a  man  who 
wants  to  be  free  in  a  place  where  lie  can 
be  left  alone." 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  5,  1968 

Bit.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  l^ieaker.  unques- 
tionably the  subject  of  law  and  order  Is 
currently  of  foremost  concern  to  all  re- 
sponsible citizens  of  this  Nation.  James 
M.  Lambert,  editor  of  the  award-winning 
Natchef.  Miss..  Democrat,  recently  pub- 
lished an  editorial  containing  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  sound  and  reasonable  com- 
mentary on  certain  recent  events.  The 
editorial  was  prompted  by  a  telegram  di- 
rected to  Mayor  Richard  Daley,  of  Chi- 
cago, by  SherUr  William  T.  "Billy"  Per- 
rell  of  Adams  Coimty.  president  of  the 
Mississippi  Sheriff's  Association. 

Mississippi  peace  officers  are  very 
familiar  with  the  tactics  of  demonstra- 
tors. As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  those  in 
Chicago  have  been  in  Mississippi  taunt- 
ing and  attempting  to  provoke  our  law- 
enforcement  officers.  Communist  rabble- 
rousers  and  pinko  demagogs  must  be 
dealt  with  sternly  and  swiftly.  Otherwise 
their  poison  would  Inflame  the  ignorant 
and  the  indolent  so  as  to  cause  wide- 
spread violence. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  timely  editorial 
which  follows: 

OOiraKATXTLATIONS,    Skxbot 

Our  sincere  and  heartfelt  congratulations 
to  our  own  Sheriff  WiUiam  T.  "BiUy"  Ferrell 
on  ills  telegram  as  President  of  the  Mississip- 
pi Sheriff's  Association  to  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley  of  Chicago,  HI.,  for  his  actions  during 
the  National  Democratic  Convention. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  In  the  entire 
history  of  these  United  States  when  law  and 
order  was  more  t>adly  needed  than  at  the 
present  time. 

Iliere  has  never  been  a  time  when  our 
peace  officers,  whether  the  Sheriff  and  his 
Deputies;  Chief  of  Police  and  hla  Officers; 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  men;  Secu- 
rity Officers  and  others,  need  to  exercise  the 
right  and  power  given  them  under  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  than  at  the  present  time. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  our 
Peace  Officers  should  be  instructed  and  told 
by  their  Superiors  to  "use  force  when  neces- 
sary" for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
in  our  country,  in  our  states  and  in  our  com- 
munitlee,  than  NOW. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  all  of 
this  "hog-wash"  almut  "PoUce  Brutality" 
should  be  totaUy  disregarded  and  thrown  out 
the  window,  than  the  present. 

If  we  in  this  community,  this  state  and 
this  nation  are  to  know  and  enjoy  the  peace 
and  tranquility  that  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect as  "Free  People",  it  must  be  the  result 
of  the  strict  enforcement  of  ALL  laws  to  the 
very  fiUlest  extent  and  through  the  use  of 
FORCE.  If  neceoaary. 

There  may  be  laws  which  we  Individually 
may  not  think  and  believe  are  right.  Just 
and  equitable,  but.  they  ARE  laws  and  so  long 
as  they  remain  laws  they  must  be  obeyed 
and  must  be  enforced. 

The  vast  majority  of  our  laws  are  designed 
and  intended  for  the  protection  of  ALL  of 
our  people  and  for  insuring  the  peace  and 
tranquility  of  the  communities,  state  and 
nation.  Without  their  rigid  enforcement  none 
of  the  above  can  be  reality. 

Now  is  the  time  to  let  all  violators  of  law, 
whether  they  are  bewhlskered,  dirty  beat- 
nicks;  So-called  Pacificlato;  Wtilte  or  Negro: 
Rich  or  Poor,  be  firmly  made  to  understand 


tiiat  their  vlolationa  of  laws  and  order  wiU 
not  be  tolerated. 

Again,  Congratulations  Sheriff  Ferrell.  It  is 
only  to  be  regretted  that  more  Peace  OlBcen 
and  more  leaders  on  the  local,  state,  and  na- 
tional levels  have  not  done  likewise. 

We  certainly  Join  Sheriff  Ferrell  in  ex- 
tending our  congratulations  to  Mayor  Daley 
"on  a  Job  well  done". 


THE  SENATE  AND  THE  SUPREME 
COURT 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 


or  UTAH 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  6.  1968 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  concur  in 
the  statements  expressed  In  the  lead 
editorial,  entitled  "The  Senate  and  the 
Supreme  Court,"  published  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the   Elxtenslons  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thx   Senate    Am>   the    Sttpbeme    Cotnrr 

The  confirmation  of  Btr.  Justice  Fortas  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Is  ^he 
most  Important  obligation  currently  con- 
fronting the  Senate.  It  is  an  obligation  be- 
cause only  the  crassest  political  partisanship 
could  explain  a  failure  to  confirm  the  Presi- 
dent's nomination  of  a  man  already  con- 
firmed as  an  Associate  Justice.  It  is  im- 
portant because  such  a  failure  would  seri- 
ously interfere  with  the  Supreme  Court's 
current  work  and  would  ImperU  its  in- 
dependence for  the  future. 

Two  principal  arguments  have  been  ad- 
vanced against  the  confirmation  of  Justice 
Fortas.  One  is  Senator  Orlffln's  argument — 
to  which  Mr.  Nixon  has  given  a  measure  of 
support — that  the  selection  of  a  Chief  Justice 
ought  not  to  be  made  by  a  President  in  the 
final  months  of  his  tenure  in  office.  It  seems 
to  us  that  precedent  and  logic  alike  consign 
this  contention  to  the  discard.  Appointments 
to  the  Supreme  Court  and  to  inferior  Federal 
courts  are  not  made  at  the  President's  pleas- 
ure but  when  vacancies  occur.  Presidents 
from  John  Adams  on  have  made  appoint- 
ments to  the  courts  close  to  the  conclusion 
of  tfaeir  terms;  and  Indeed  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  they  should  not  do  so. 
A  President  who  has  decided  not  to  run  fw 
re-election  is  no  more  disqualified  from 
making  appointments  at  the  close  of  his 
tenure  than  he  is  from  discharging  the  other 
duties  of  his  office — say.  for  instance,  nego- 
tiating the  settlement  of  a  war  or  giving  his 
ai^roval  to  an  act  of  Congress. 

"  A  more  dangerous  and  no  less  meretrlcous 
argument  against  the  conflnnaftion  of  Justice 
Fortas  has  been  advanced  by  Senaton  Thur- 
mond and  Ervln.  They  contend  that  he 
should  not  become  Ctiief  Justice  because 
they  disagree  with  some  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  which  he  ooncurred — 
or  which,  at  any  rate,  he  declined  to  criti- 
cize, when  he  appeared  before  the  Soiate 
Judiciary  Committee,  as  a  purchase  price 
of  confirmation.  This  is  an  argument  that 
disgraces  ite  authors.  It  is  designed  to  sub- 
ordinate the  Supreme  Court  to  the  Senate. 

If  confirmation  of  a  Judicial  nomination 
is  made  dependent  upon  the  nominee's 
agreement  with  a  majority  of  the  Senate, 
that  majority  will  obviously  be  able  to  exer- 
cise a  controlling  influence  on  the  Court.  It 
emphatically  ought  not  to  do  so.  In  the 
American  tripartite  constitutional  system. 
the  Federal  courts  are  made  independent  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive— by  a  grant 
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of  life  tenure  to  their  members — precisely  in 
order  to  assure  them  the  independence 
requisite  to  their  counterbalancing  role.  And 
that  mdependence  la  designed  to  give  tliem 
freedom  from  the  poUttcal  pressures  that  In- 
evitably color  the  Judgment  of  men  obliged 
to  stand  from  time  to  time  for  re-election. 
It  would  be  tragic  for  the  Senate  to  com- 
promise the  Independence  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

There  is  a  practical  consideration  which 
should  lend  Impetus  to  the  Senate  m  con- 
firming Justice  Fortas.  If  he  has  not  been 
confirmed  when  the  October  term  of  the 
Supreme  Court  begins.  Chief  Justice  Warren 
will  be  obliged  either  to  remain  in  office  de- 
spite his  desire  to  retire  or  to  leave  the  Court 
without  a  Chief  JusUce.  Either  course  wlU 
seriously  Impede  the  Court's  work.  Cases 
argued  before  it  wliile  he  sits  wlU  have  to 
be  reargued  If  they  are  not  decided  before 
his  retirement. 

All  of  these  considerations  argue  for  a 
prompt  resolution  on  the  Fortas  case.  Delay 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee — as  on  last 
Tuesday's  pretext  that  a  quorum  was  lack- 
ing— or  by  a  filibuster  would  be  unconscion- 
able. The  Senate  ought  not  to  tolerate  either 
form  of  obstruction.  The  nomination  should 
be  brought  to  a  vote. 

The  situation,  in  our  Judgment,  presents 
an  opportunity  to  Richard  Nixon  for  states- 
manship of  a  high  order.  To  his  credit,  he 
characterized  Justice  Fortas  on  Wednesday 
as  "one  of  the  ablest  Justices  on  the  Court." 
On  moral  and  pragmatic  grounds  alike,  he 
would  do  well  to  go  the  logical  step  beyond 
this  and  indicate  a  repugnance  to  any  part 
in  the  effort  to  block  the  Fortas  confirma- 
tion. Four  years,  or  eight  years,  from  now 
he  may  be  sending  to  the  Senate  a  Judicial 
nomination  of  his  own.  He  can  hardly  wish 
to  lend  color  to  the  pernicious  doctrine  that 
retiring  Presidents  should  be  rendered  pow- 
erless. And  he  can  hardly  wish  to  accept  any 
portion  of  the  obloquy  that  would  be  Justly 
attached  to  the  rejection  of  a  manifestly 
qualified  nominee  on  purely  partisan 
grounds. 

Abe  Fortas  has  had  an  extraordinarily  dis- 
tinguished career  In  the  law — as  a  teacher, 
as  a  Federal  administrator,  as  a  lawyer  In 
varied  private  practice,  as  a  Judge.  In  terms 
of  InteUect,  character  and  experience,  his 
fitness  to  be  Chief  Justice  cannot  reasonably 
or  fairly  be  assailed.  The  Senate  has  a  clear 
duty  to  confirm  >»*"'  now — and  to  save  the 
Chief  Justiceship  from  the  tumult  and  the 
hazards  of  a  national  election. 


SOME  MEMBERS  OP  THE  SUPREME 
COURT  ARE  TAKING  UNDUE  IJB- 
ERTTES  WITH  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 


or  WASHIMOrOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  6.  1968 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
August  congressional  recess  I  was  privi- 
leged to  spend  4  weeks  in  Washington's 
First  Congressional  District  where  I  en- 
joyed the  many  opportunities  afforded 
me  to  discuss  the  matters  of  greatest 
concern  to  the  people  at  home.  Many 
of  these  discussions  were  predictably 
about  war  in  Vietnam,  violence  at  home, 
and  the  state  of  our  economy. 

But,  concern  over  some  of  the  recent 
decisions  by  the  UJS.  Supreme  Court  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  at  a  new  high.  The 
issue  I  heard  raised  again  and  again  was 
whether  or  not  the  Supreme  Court  was 
stepping  out  of  its  constitutional  role  in 
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our  Oovernment  and  into  the  lawmaking 
legislative  branch  as  a  result  of  some  of 
its  recent  decisions. 

In  the  past.  I  have  taken  strong  objec- 
tion to  many  decisions.  For  example,  the 
decisions  in  which  the  Court  found  that 
a  Communist  has  a  right  to  work  in  a 
defense  Industry  where,  of  course,  our 
national  security  is  involved;  or  other 
decisions  which  set  free  confessed  mur- 
derers and  rapists  on  minor  technicali- 
ties. It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  rights 
of  society  have  been  subverted  in  favor  of 
the  rights  of  Individuals. 

However,  in  general,  my  feelings  as  to 
the  Supreme  Court  taking  imdue  liber- 
ties with  the  Constitution  are  appropri- 
ately covered  in  the  September  2,  1968. 
issue  of  UB.  News  ti  World  Report  which 
includes  a  report  entitled,  "Prom  State 
Judges:  Growing  Attacks  on  the  Supreme 
Court."  Here.  I  read  some  of  the  same 
arguments  I  had  heard  raised  at  home, 
and  this  time  they  were  coming  from 
Justices  of  the  Utah  State  Supreme  Court 
and  from  a  justice  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Supreme  Court. 

The  issues  raised  by  Justice  Michael  A. 
Musmanno,  of  Pennsylvania,  included 
his  conclusion:  / 

The  Supreme  Court  Is  acting  as  a  super- 
Senate.  It  is  now  imabashedly  making  law. 

The  statement  of  the  Utah  Supreme 
Court.  I  place  in  the  Record  for  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  It  is  an  opinion 
in  a  criminal  case  that  contained  pas- 
sages concurred  in  by  all  five  justices  of 
the  Utah  Supreme  Court,  three  of  whom 
were  Democrats  and  two  Republicans 
serving  on  a  nonpartisan  court: 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  as  at 
present  constituted,  has  departed  from  the 
Constitution  as  it  has  been  Interpreted  from 
its  inception  and  has  followed  the  urglngs 
of  social  reformers  in  folstmg  upon  this  na- 
tion laws  which  even  Congress  could  not 
constitutlonaUy  pass.  It  has  amended  the 
Constitution  in  a  manner  unknown  to  the 
document  itself. 

While  It  takes  three  fourths  of  the  States 
of  the  union  to  change  the  Constitution 
legaUy,  yet  as  few  as  five  men  who  have 
never  been  elected  to  office  can,  by  Judicial 
flat,  accomplish  a  change  Just  as  radical  as 
could  three  fourths  of  the  States  of  this 
nation. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  holdings  of  that 
Court,  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  Is  prac- 
ticaUy  abolished,  and  the  erstwhUe  free  and 
independent  States  are  now.  in  effect  and 
purpose,  merely  closely  supervised  units  in 
the  federal  system. 

In  addition  ...  we  are  disturbed  in  the 
attitude  of  the  criminal  element  in  our  so- 
ciety since  the  federal  courts  have  arrogated 
unto  themselves  the  powers  and  duties 
which  rightfully  belong  to  the  State  courts. 
It  is  a  daUy  occurrence  when  some  known 
burglar  or  thief  flouts  a  police  officer  and 
threatens  to  "get  his  badge"  and  threatens 
the  trial  Judge  with  having  him  taken  be- 
fore the  Judge  of  the  federal  court.  .  .  . 

The  prime  prerequisite  toward  a  good  rela- 
tionship between  a  prisoner  and  his  reha- 
blUtatlon  Is  his  acknowledgment  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  fact  that  he  has  done  wrong 
and  a  realization  on  his  part  that  society 
Is  his  benefactor,  trying  to  improve  his  lot  so 
tliat  he  can  become  a  useful  citizen. 

It  is  difficult  to  supervise  a  man  who  is 
looking  for  loopholes  through  which  he  may 
escape  from  the  results  of  his  criminal  tend- 
encies. Each  time  he  is  let  out  on  a  tecb- 
nlcaUty,  he  believes  the  court  is  on  Ills  side 
and  so  he  does  not  have  to  conform  to  any 
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ittorney  safely  do  that, 
for' to'dcTso  will  llki  ly  result  In  a  release  of 
the  prisoner  on  hi  beas  corpiis  upon  the 
ground  that  the  irwyer  was  incompetent 
and  had  not  put  tl^  SUte  to  as  much  ex- 
pense as  poeslble. 


THE  GREAT  DRUG  ROBBERY 


HON.  LE  E  METCALF 


it.  I  applaud  m:' 


OF  :CONTAirA 
IN  THE  SENATE  O  *  THE  XJNITBD  STATES 

Friday.  Sei>tember  8.  1968 

Mr.  METCAU.  Mr.  President,  the 
Small  Business  <  fommlttee's  Monopoly 
Subcommittee,  urder  the  chairmanship 
of  the  able  Senate  r  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
N«LSON]  is  the  su  >Ject  of  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Great  Drug  Robbery."  In 
the  September  is«  ue  of  the  Progressive, 
a  fine  and  infor  native  magaiJne.  Mr. 
Morton  Mintz  pirn  loints  some  of  the  con- 
fusing and  contradictory  facts  uncov- 
ered during  the  course  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's hearings  on  the  drug  industry. 

The  American  p  eople  owe  a  real  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Senat  or  Nelson  and  his  sub- 
committee for  th(!  work  they  are  doing 
in  their  efforts  to  expose  and  resolve 
some  of  the  pro)lem8  within  this  in- 
dustry. As  the  art  cle  so  aptly  points  out. 
this  investigation  has  (HJened  up  several 
new  areas  of  knov  ledge. 

•nie  Senator  fro  a  Wisconsin  was  right- 
ly appalled  at  the  pricing  practices  with- 
in the  industry.  A.  drug  which  is  sold 
to  a  druggist  in  the  United  States  for 
$17.90  per  100  tablets,  was  sold  by  the 
same  firm  to  dnu  gists  In  Bern  for  $434 
and  in  Rio  for  $5  30. 

The  subcommlt  tee  has  made  every  at- 
tempt to  get  an  e  iplanation  of  this  wide 
price  variance,  y«  t  not  a  single  Industry 
witness  could  sal  isfactorlly  account  for 


_rr colleague  for  saying 

"The  pricing  policy  seems  to  depend  on 
what  the  trafBc  |»rtll  bear.  Even  if  you 

I  do."  Mr.  President, 

I  think  the  Anirican  people  do,  too. 
Furthermore,  tl  le  Senator  and  the  sub- 
coounittee  were  shocked  at  the  adver- 
tising policies  fo  lowed  by  the  Industry. 
Nowhere  was  t  tis  more  dramatically 
illustrated  than  in  the  case  of  chloro- 
miycetin,  a  drug  v  hich  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  hundred!  of  needless  deaths  in 
this  country  frcm  aplastic  anemia,  a 
horrible  and  usut  Uy  fatal  disease. 

The  Parke,  Divls  Co.,  manufacturer 
of  the  drug,  is  «  quired  by  PDA  to  meet 
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stringent  standards  of  advertising  in'thls 
coimtry.  Yet,  In  England,  to  cite  one 
example,  the  company's  ad  contains  no 
warning  regarding  serious  and  fatal  side 
effects  whatsoever.  When  asked  to  ex- 
plain this,  the  Parke.  Davis  execuUve 
could  not.  He  conceded  that  the  effect 
of  Chloromycetin  is  the  same  on  people 
in  other  countries  as  .it  Is  here,  and  he 
stated  the  company  always  compiles  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law  In  each 
country. 

Senator  Nelson  called  this  a  shocking 
"when  in  Rome  do  as  the  Romans  do" 
policy  which  placed  the  Uves  of  people 
in  Other  parts  of  the  world  at  the  mercy 
of  American  drug  companies.  He  said: 

That  means,  of  course,  that  there  Is  not 
a  single  underdeveloped  countty  In  the  world 
that  has  any  defense  against  the  exploita- 
tion of  their  people  for  profit  by  an  Amer- 
ican corporation  that  does  not  warn  them 
of  the  serto\is.  mighty  serious,  possibly  faUl 
consequences. 

As  the  Senator  so  clearly  stated,  there 
Is,  Indeed,  a  very  serious  moral  question 
Involved  in  this. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  I  speak  for  my 
fellow  Americans  when  I  say  we  can  all 
be  grateful  to  Senator  Nelson  and  the 
jj^mRii  Business  Committee's  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  for  courageously  and 
steadfastly  continuing  to  probe  a  matter 
which  affects  not  only  the  pocketbook  of 
every  citizen  of  this  land,  but  his  very 
health  and  life,  as  well. 

I  commend  the  Progressive  for  its  cov- 
erage of  a  subject  so  vital  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobo. 
as  follows: 

The  OazAT  Dxro  Robbext 
(By  Morton  Mlnta) 

(Note.— Morton  MlntE,  a  staff  writer  for 
The  Washington  Post,  won  the  Raymond 
Clapper,  Heywood  Broun,  and  George  Polk 
awards  for  his  1962  reporting  of  the  thaUdo- 
mide  tragedy.  He  wrote  "By  Prescription 
Only."  published  In  bard-cover  by  Houi^ton 
Mifflin  and  In  paperback  by  Beacon  Press, 
which  Is  a  60,000  word  updating  of  his  earlier 
book.  "The  Therapeutic  Nightmare.") 

"I  will  match  the  integrity  and  morality 
of  the  pharmaceutical  Industry  with  that  of 
our  accusers  any  time." — Koster  Whltlock. 
chairman  of  the  Ortho  Pharmaceutical  Cor- 
poration, a  division  of  Johnson  tc  Johnson. 
In  a  speech  May  16,  1968  at  the  Seventeenth 
Annual  Butgws  Pharmaceutical  Conference. 

President  Johnson  long  has  had  close  ties 
to  the  drug  Indvistry.  His  friends  have  in- 
cluded lawyers  who  repreeent  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers  Association  and  Its 
member  firms.  Including  Thomas  O. 
(Tommy  the  Cork)  Corcoran  and  Lloyd  N. 
Cutler.  While  president  of  Merck  &  Com- 
pany. John  T.  Connor  served  as  a  co-chair- 
man—with  Henry  Pord  II— of  the  National 
Independent  Committee  for  Johnson  and 
Humphrey  In  the  1964  campaign  and  later 
became  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

But  such  ties  did  not  bind  the  President 
last  March  4  when,  In  his  health  message 
to  Congress,  he  used  some  of  the  toughest 
language  about  the  drug  Industry  ever 
spoken  In  public  by  a  high  Government  olB- 
clal.  Requesting  legislation  similar  to  that 
sponsored  prlnclpaUy  by  DemocraUc  Sen- 
ators Russell  B.  Ijong  of  Louisiana  and  Gay- 
lord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin  to  prevent  payment 
of   what   the   President    called    "needlessly 
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high  and  exorbitant  prtoee  for  preecrlpUon 
drugs  used  in  Federally  supported  pro- 
grams." Mr.  Johnson  dted  prices  ranging 
from  •l.as  to  $11  for  the  same  quantity  of 
various  drugs  of  the  same  formulation  and 
dosage.  "The  taxpayer  should  not  be  forced 
to  pay  SI  1  If  the  •1.36  drug  is  equally  effec- 
tive," the  President  said.  "To  do  thu  would 
permit  robbery  of  private  dtteens  with  pub- 
lic approval." 

Mr.  Johnson's  use  of  the  word  "robberv" 
was  a  perceptive  recognition  of  public  hos- 
tility to  the  drug  industry.  How  Intense  this 
hostility  can  get  was  suggested  seven  weeks 
earlier  In  a  story  m  The  Waahington  Post 
on  a  poll  taken  In  New  York  City 
for  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Company,  Inc.  The  poU. 
conducted  by  Roper  Research  Assoclatee, 
Inc..  showed  that  of  the  persons  sampled. 
ninety-seven  per  cent  were  critical  of  the 
profits  and  pricing  practices  of  the  drug 
mdustry. 

"I  cannot  recaU  any  study  we  have  done 
where  an  Industry  has  been  criticized  by 
such  a  vast  proportion  of  the  population," 
said  Bums  W.  Roper,  the  polling  organlza- 
tlon's  president.  "In  fact,  male  voters  sur- 
passed  Ivory  Soap's  9fr-*4/100ths  per  cent 
with  a  full  100  per  cent  citing  the  drug  in- 
dustry negatively  on  one  or  more  of  .  .  .  fx 
questions,"  he  commented.  "In  our  experi- 
ence. It  Is  rare  Indeed  to  find  100  percent  of 
any  group  agreeing  on  anything." 

For  such  a  faU  from  grace  many  causes 
could  be  cited.  Including  the  IndusUy's 
greed,  rigidity,  clumsiness,  and  moral  in- 
sensltlvlty.  All  of  these  characteristics  were 
dUplayed  In  a  sensational  criminal  antl- trust 
case  In  which,  shortly  before  the  Roper  poll. 
a  guilty  verdict  was  returned  against  Pfizer. 
American  Cyanamld  Company,  and  Bristol- 
Myers.  Inc.  In  Federal  Court  In  Manhattan 
last  December  29,  theee  firms  were  convicted 
of  conspiring  to  fix  the  prices  of  three  "won- 
der" antibiotics  (tetracycline;  Pflzer's  Ter- 
ramycln,  or  oxytetracycllne;  and  CyanamWs 
Aureomycln,  or  chlortetracycllne) ;  of  con- 
spiring with  each  other  and  with  the  Upjohn 
Company  and  the  Olln  Mathleson  Chemical 
Corporation  (Squibb)  to  monopolize  a  $100- 
mllllon-a-year  market  for  the  products, 
which  are  effective  against  a  broad  range 
of  Infections,  and  of  actually  achieving  a 
monopolx- 

The  trial  brought  such  devastating  dis- 
closures as  these:  The  cost  of  producing  100 
tablets  of  tetracycline  In  the  250-mlUlgram 
dosage  was  disclosed  In  hitherto  confidential 
company  documents  to  be  as  low  as  $1.62. 
But  from  1963  to  1961,  the  period  covered  by 
the  Indictment,  the  price  to  druggists  was 
$30.60 — and  to  consumers  $61.  In  the  six 
years  ending  In  1965.  Cyanamld's  sales  of 
antibiotics  toUled  $407  mUUon.  Gross  profits 
totaled  $342  mlUlon.  or  only  $66  mllUon  less. 
and  were  at  an  annual  rate  of  between  83.6 
and  85.7  per  cent. 

The  trial,  despite  lU  importance  to  what 
the  Columbia  JoumalUm  Review  called 
"readers'  essential  concerns  of  life  and 
health."  was  seriously  neglected  by  major 
news  media,  including  The  Neva  York  Times. 
Other  factors,  therefore,  must  account  sig- 
nificantly for  the  low  esteem  of  the  drug 
Industry  by  the  Roper  pollsters.  And  so  it  is 
noteworthy  that  of  the  516  persons  In  their 
sample,  278  asserted  knowledge  of  Congres- 
sional or  other  Government  drug-price  in- 
quires. Of  the  278,  there  were  166,  or  sUty 
per  cent,  who  said  there  were  "Just  causes" 
for  such  inquiries,  compared  with  nineteen 
per  cent  who  considered  them  to  be  "politi- 
cally Inspired." 

"Just  causes"  are  precisely  what  constitute 
the  heart  of  the  continuing  hearings  begun 
in  May,  1967,  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson. 
Wisconsin  Democrat,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Monopoly  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business.  Por- 
maUy.  Nelson's  purpose  Is  to  Inquire  Into 
the  "Present  Status  of  Competition  In  the 
Pharmaceutical  Industry."  But  with  a  tiny 
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Suboommlttee    staff,    economist    Benjamin 
Oonlon  and  his  researoh  assUtant  Susan  H. 
Hewman  and  with  the  pioneering  Investiga- 
tion led  by  the  Ute  Senator  Estes  Kefauver 
as  a  building  block,  the  Wisconsin  Senator 
bas  opened  up  severaa  new  areas  o*  knowl- 
e<l«     Some    of    these    areas    concern    "The 
Strange  Ethics  of  the  Ethical  Drug  Industry." 
m  the  WOTds  of  the  title  of  a  1960  article 
by  economist  Alek  A.  Roaenthal  In  Harper't. 
Nelson  has  shown.  In  the  thirty-six  days  of 
bearings  completed  thus  far.  that  the  Indus- 
try's ethics  are  nowhere  stranger   than  In 
Its  international  dealings.  ThU  applies  not 
only  to  prices,  but  to  matters  of  drug  safety 
which  have  direct  bearing  on  health  and  life. 
Last  November  29,  the  Nelson  Subcommit- 
tee beard  testimony  from  Leslie  M.  Lueck, 
director  of  quality  conteol  of  Parke.  DavU 
&  Company,  who  appeared  under  sponsorship 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufactiirers  Asso- 
ciation. Lueck  presented  evidence  that  Chlo- 
romycetin,    the     Parke.     Davis     brand     of 
chloramphenicol,  enters  the  bloodstream  In 
therapeutically  useful  amounts  with  greater 
speed  than  chemically  similar,  cheaper  ver- 
istons  of  the  antibiotic.  Readers  of  The  Pro- 
gretsive  will  recall  from  my  article  last  June 
CHOW  Doctors  L.earn  the  Easy  Way")    that 
Chloromycetin  has  been  responsible  for  hun- 
dreds of  needless  deaths  In  this  country  from 
aplastic  anemia,  a  usually  fatal  disease  which 
destroys  the  abUlty  of  the  bone  marrow  to 
make  vital  blood  components. 

In  questioning  Lueck.  Senator  Nelson 
asked  if  the  extensive  warnings  required  In 
Chloromycetin  advertisements  by  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  "are  Justifiable." 
Lueck  replied,  "Yes;  1  think  they  are.  1  think 
they  are  very  adequate."  An  advertisement 
to  which  Nelson  had  ^leclfic  reference  was 
published  In  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  on  February  20.  1967. 
Nine  days  earlier,  the  Britiah  Medical  Journal 
had  carried  a  Parke,  Davis  advertUement  for 
Chloromycetin.  This  "does  not  have  any 
warning  in  It  at  all,"  Nelson  said.  "How  do 
you  explain  that?"  Lueck  really  couldnt  ex- 
plain it,  because  he  had  to  concede  Nelson's 
point  that  the  effect  of  Chloromycetin  "Is 
the  same  on  people  In  other  coimtrles  as  It 
Is  here."  Instead,  the  Parke,  DavU  executive 
took  a  When-ln-Rome-do-aa-the-Romans-do 
tack.  His  company,  he  said,  "has  always  met 
all  the  requirements,  the  legal  requirements 
of  whatever  country  we  distributed  our  prod- 
ucts In.  .  ." 

But  the  question  was  not  whether  an  ad- 
vertisement met  the  "requirements"  of  other 
countries.  "There  Is  a  very  serious  moral 
question  Involved."  Nelson  said  angrily.  "It 
sure  shocks  me.  What  the  witness  says  Is  we 
wlU  meet  the  standards  of  the  country  where 
the  drug  Is  sold.  That  means,  of  course,  there 
is  not  a  single  underdeveloped  country  in 
the  world  that  has  any  defense  against  the 
exploitation  of  their  people  for  profit  by  an 
American  corporation  that  does  not  warn 
them  of  the  serious,  mighty  serloxis.  pos- 
sibly fatal  consequences  here.  Do  you  mean 
to  testify  that  your  company  will  stand  on 
the  proposition  that  we  will  send  drugs  to 
Taogknylka,  we  wlU  send  to  Latin  American 
countries,  we  will  send  drugs  to  all  the  un- 
derdevel(n>ed  countries  In  the  world  and  since 
they  do  not  have  any  standards,  we  will  fool 
them  aU  we  can  and  make  a  great  big  profit 
and  never  tell  doctors  that  there  is  a  risk 
of  serious  blood  dyscnslas?  Is  that  what  you 
are  tiling  the  Committee?" 

Uoyd  Cutler,  special  counsel  for  the  Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers  Association,  who 
had  helped  trigger  Nelson's  attack,  entered  a 
general  denial  and  then  said,  "You  are  In- 
dicting every  drug  company  In  Great  Britain 
nfi^l  the  United  States."  Nelson  shot  back 
that  any  company  that  would  do  what  Parke, 
Davis  had  done  In  this  case,  "I  would  be 
pleased  to  Indict  on  moral  groimds.  ...  I 
would  think  you  would  not  sleep  at  night. 
frankly,  you  or  any  drug  company  that  would 
do  that." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Two  weeks  later.  Nelson  recalled  what  the 
company  had  done,  and  the  defense  made  for 
It,  to  George  S.  Squibb,  a  former  vice  presi- 
dent of  E.  R.  Squibb  U.  Sons.  "I  think  that 
Is  horrible."  Squibb  said.  Because  every  life- 
saving  drug  can  have  a  dangerous  poten- 
tial, be  went  on,  every  manufacturer  has  a 
"special  social  responsibility."  This  requires 
disclosure  "without  limitation  or  selection  at 
all  times  ...  to  everybody  who  Is  a  poten- 
tial customer"  of  the  full  facts  about  a 
drug.  Any  other  attitude  "is  Just  disastrous. 
It  is  immoral,  it  Is  unethical,  it  is  stupid," 
Sqtilbb  said.  "I  cannot  see  how  a  responsible 
company  can  fall  back  on  'the  law'  to  limit 
Its  burden  for  proper  disclosure  of  things  It 
knows  about  Its  products,  good  and  bad 
both." 

But  Parke,  Davis  hardly  could  be  alone,  as 
was  clearly  Indicated  by  Cutler  when  he  ac- 
cused Nelson  of  •Indicting  every  drug  com- 
pany." On  May  3,  a  large  entourage  from 
Merck  &  Company  appeared  before  the  Nelson 
Subcommittee  to  testify  about  Indometha- 
cln.  Sold  in  the  United  States  as  Indocln  and 
In  about  100  other  countries  as  Indocid.  this 
drug  is  permitted  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration to  be  recommended  in  the 
labeling  for  physicians  as  principally  for  use 
against  rheumatoid  arthritis.  So  far  as  use 
for  numerous  other  diseases  is  concerned,  the 
agency  has  not  recognized  as  substantial  the 
evidence  submitted  by  Merck  that  Indome- 
thacln  Is  safe  and  efficacious.  In  the  United 
States,  therefore.  Merck  cannot  legally  pro- 
mote Indomethacln  for  these  unapproved 
Indications. 

Nelson  asked  Merck's  president,  Henry  W. 
Gadsden,  about  Its  policy  In  a  country  that 
Is  underdeveloped,  that  lacks  a  sophisticated 
scientific  community,  or  that  is  without  a 
regulatory  agency  and  thus  unable  to  protect 
Itself.  In  such  a  country.  Nelson  Inquired, 
"what  Is  yovir  standard  of  guidance  for  ad- 
vertumg  .  .  .?" 

"Oiir  standard  of  guidance,  sir.  Is  what- 
ever has  been  approved  by  the  scientists  of 
Merck  as  appropriate  medical  positioning  of 
the  product,"  Gadsden  replied. 

Then  you  do  not  use  the  standard  of  what 
Is  approved  by  FDA  In  this  country?"  Nelson 
asked. 

■'No.  we  do  not."  Gadsden  responded.  He 
explained  that  the  standard  which  governs 
promotion  in  other  lands  Is  what  is  "in  the 
request"  made  by  Merck  to  PDA— whether 
or  not  the  requested  uses  have  agency  ap- 
proval. 

"The  principle  that  bothers  me."  Nelson 
said.  "Is  there  are  lots  of  companies  In  this 
business  that  may  not  be  as  conscientious  as 
Merck,  and  you  will  end  up  with  all  the  com- 
panies supplying  drugs  to  other  countries 
that  do  not  have  drug  standards,  so  that  a 
drug  might  be  used  for  purposes  that  It 
should  not  be." 

For  those  who  had  been  at  the  hearing 
the  previous  day.  Nelson's  remark  about 
companies  "that  may  not  be  as  conscientious 
as  Merck"  had  an  Ironic  sound.  The  reason 
was  that  twenty-foiir  hours  before  the  ex- 
change with  Gadsden.  Nelson  had  heard  tes- 
timony from  the  FDA  that  because  of  false 
advertising  of  Indocln  in  the  United  States, 
the  agency  had  recommended  a  criminal 
prosecution  of  Merck;  whether  the  recom- 
mendation would  be  forwarded  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department  was  being  considered  by  the 
agency's  counsel.  And  a  month  before  the 
hearing.  In  April,  the  counsel,  William  W. 
Goodrich,  had  recommended  to  Justice  that 
a  criminal  prosecution  of  Merck  be  begun  for 
its  failure  to  notify  FDA  promptly  after  Its 
discovery.  In  1965,  of  an  alarming  finding — 
breast  cancer  In  dogs  given  an  experimental 
oral  contraceptive  which  also  was  being 
given  to  about  500  women. 

In  March,  1967.  Abbott  Laboratories  ran 
an  advertisement  In  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  for  Enduron.  the 
trade  name  for  methyclothlazlde  which  is 
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used  to  combat  high  blood  pressure  or  con- 
gestive heart  failure.  In  removing  excess 
fiulds  from  the  tissues,  Abbott  claimed,  En- 
duron caused  "less  potassium  loss"  than  rival 
thiazide  diuretics.  The  claim  was  deemed 
mUleadlng  by  the  FDA,  which  compelled 
Abbott  to  send  a  "corrective  letter"  individ- 
ually to  the  nation's  prescribing  physicians 
amd  hospital  pharmacists. 

In  a  8tor>'  last  May  In  The  Washington 
Post,  I  reported  that  a  year  after  sending 
the  "corrective  letter"  in  April,  1967,  Abbott 
was  making  claims  substantially  the  same  as 
the  one  it  had  repudiated — but  In  Canadian 
medical  journals  which  are  beyond  the  PDA's 
reach.  There  the  trade  name  was  Duretlc. 
Nelson  Inquired  of  Abbott  Laboratories  If 
there  were  countries  other  than  Canada 
which  had  been  exposed  to  this  peculiar 
double  sUndard.  but  this  and  other  ques- 
tions in  his  letter  were  met  only  with  un- 
Informatlve  answers  by  George  R.  Cain,  Ab- 
bott's board  chairman. 

In  the  light  of  such  dlscloexires,  a  non- 
commercial program  such  as  the  Public 
Brotulcast  Laboratory's  nUght  give  Foster 
Whltlock  of  Ortho  Pharmaceutical  the  oppor- 
tunity he  seeks  to  "match  the  integrity  and 
morality  of  the  pharmaceutical  Industry  with 
that  of  our  accusers  any  time." 

The  first  witness  before  Senator  Nelsons 
Subcommittee  was  William  P.  Haddad,  chair- 
man of  the  Citizens  Committee  for  Metro- 
poUtan  Affairs.  Inc.,  of  New  York  City. 
Haddad  testified  May  15.  1967.  This  was  Just 
seven  days  before  Justice  Tom  Clark,  in  an 
unusual  dissent  In  a  case  brought  by  Abbott 
Laboratories,  said :  "The  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies, contrary  to  the  public  interest,  have 
through  their  high-sounding  trademarks  of 
long  established  medicines  deceitfully  and 
exorbltantiy  extorted  high  prices  therefore 
from  the  sick  and  the  infirm.  Indeed,  I  was 
so  gouged  myself  Just  recently  when  I  pur- 
chased some  ordinary  eyewash  drops  and 
later  learned  that  I  paid  ten  times  the  price 
the  drops  should  have  cost." 

Another  kind  of  eyewash  was  cited  by 
Haddad.  He  called  Nelson's  attention  to  a 
complaint  made  In  April,  1965.  by  PhlUp 
Colebrook,  chairman  of  the  Chas.  Pfizer  & 
Company  subsidiary  In  the  United  Kingdom, 
about  a  plan  of  the  British  Government  to 
buy  drugs  cheaply  in  Communist  Poland. 
"This  whole  question  is  not  one  of  commerce 
but  of  politics."  Colebrook  protested.  "In 
purchasing  Communist  material  at  totally 
uneconomic  prices  the  Minister  |of  Health] 
is  achieving  a  short-term  gain.  .  .  He  Is  trying 
to  obtain  the  best  of  both  worlds  by  buying 
the  most  vital  and  widely  used  medicines 
from  unlicensed  manufacturers  and  still  ex- 
pecting established  manufacturers  to  con- 
tinue hazarding  their  resources  on  research." 
Six  months  later  the  London  Sunday 
Tim£s  disclosed  that  from  September,  1965, 
Pfizer  had  had  a  contract  with  an  outfit 
called  Medlmpex  to  import  oxytetracycllne 
(sold  by  Pfizer  under  the  trade  name  Terra- 
mycln)  Into  Belgltun.  Medlmpex  was,  It 
turned  out,  the  state-owned  drug-marketing 
firm  of  Communist  Hungary. 

The  first  hearing  day  also  produced  dis- 
closures by  the  Subcommittee  itself  which 
helped  to  explain  how  in  1966.  for  example. 
Smith  KUne  &  French  Laboratories  could  at 
once  have  ranked  280th  in  size  on  the  For- 
tune list  of  the  500  largest  industrial  cor- 
porations and  third  in  rate  of  profit,  whether 
figured  on  Invested  capital  (31.6  per  cent 
profit)  or  on  sales  (17.3  per  cent). 

In  repeated  annual  performances  of  that 
sort  a  dominant  role  was  played  by  two 
highly  Important  and  potent  tranquilizers 
which  were  discovered  not  by  SKF,  but  by 
the  FYench  firm  of  Rhone-Poulenc.  for  which 
SKF  Is  the  exclusive  licensee  In  the  United 
States.  Not  only  in  the  country  of  origin, 
but  also  in  seven  other  countries  In  a  survey 
made  by  the  State  Department  for  the  Sub- 
committee, prices  to  the  pharmacist  were  far 
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b«low  tho-  in  the  T  nlt-d  ^^-^J^ 
•nmple.  are  the  prce«  tor  100  «»»>»«2'  ?* 
Thoraame  in  the  26-1  nUUgnun  doe«g«:  JPmJ- 
iod  London.  $1.08;  Jkmn  and  Rome,  W.iO: 
¥^erw^  W.52;  Rio  di  i  Janeiro.  W.6S:  Vienna. 
S^TmSw  City.   H.80;   and  the  United 

®*^rktlSr  hearlnt.  Nelwn  brought  out 
another  contra.t  inv.  .Ivlng  sale,  at  the  mb» 
tablet*  of  Thora«ln<,  but  in  lote  «'  l.ww- 
OT-e  price  to  the  U.3.  Defend  Bupp^ 
Agency  waa  WSM.  This  wa.  twelve  Uinea 
O^  ta-M  charged  tf  the  Jlnn^  p"»r*if 
counterpart.  BeU-Craig.  R»»o'«-f°"^«'w: 
clualve  uTewee  in  Ci  nada.  to  that  country. 

Department  of  Veter  ui  Affairs  

One  of  the  prlndi  al  ratlonalee  offered  by 
BKP  was  that  It  ha«J  done  the  development 
and  rewarch  which  a  tabllrtied  the  great  uae- 
fuineee  of  Thoraalne  md  Compa«lne.  InMay. 
iSbtI  aaked  Arthur  L.  DavU,  SKTe  WaiOi- 
ington  repreeentattv* ,  queattons  such  aa  how 
much  this  work  had  coat  In  doUars,  so  that 
It  might  be  meaaure  I  alongside  SKF-s  prtcea 
and  proflu.  DavU  ai  sured  me  he  would  get 
the  anawers.  Well  orer  a  year  ha»  gone  by. 
I  am  still  waiting.  ,     ^   .„h 

some  druga  are  re.  learched.  developed,  and 
minufattured  In  th.  United  States,  shipped 
to'dlBtaWcountrlea  -and  sold  there  for  IMS 
than  here.  Such  a  Irug  U  Metlcorten.  the 
Scherlng  Corporattcn  brand  of  prednisone. 
This  Is  an  anU-lnfla  nmatory  hormone  nauch 
used  by  among  othej  s,  rheumatoid  arthrluos. 
In  July.'  19«7.  Scherl  ag  president  W.  H.  Con- 
zen  appeared  by  Im  Itatlon  to  testify  about 
the  pricing  of  Metl<  orten.  Like  some  others 
who  twisted  and  tur  ned  on  a  aUnUar  book  to 
the  earUer  Kefauver  hearings,  Conaen  talked 
solemnly,  although  Hardly  relevantly,  about 
international  dlfferintlals  in  "Uvlng  stand- 
ards." the  "expense  of  doing  business,  and 
the  "purchasing  po^  m  of  an  average  work- 
man "  He  invoked  11  uctuatlons  In  "exchange 
rates"  and  the  "disc  >unt  pattern."  not  miss- 
ing the  oppwtunlty  to  note  a  "gaUoplng  In- 
flaUon"  in  BrasU.  _.,.».,^ 

The  trouble  was,  lone  of  this  came  within 
a  mUe  of  explalnlnj  why  it  was  that  a  drug- 
KUt  in  the  United  States  had  to  pay  •17.90 
for  100  tableu  of  fl'  e-mlUlgrams  of  Metlcor- 
ten when  a  druggU  t  In  Bern  paid  Scherlng 
$4  37  Or,  to  press  t  le  point,  why  a  pharma- 
cist in  Rome  paid  •  2.20.  which  was  sU  cents 
less  than  In  Mexico  31ty.  In  Rio  the  price  was 
only  W-SO.  But  in  a  IJacent  Canada  the  price 
was  •22  70.  •IS  moi  B  than  In  Australia,  half 
way  around  the  wo  -Id.  The  explanaUon  was 
simple  enough.  Sen  »tor  Nelson  told  Conaen. 
"Wherever  you  havi  i  competition  you  charge 
a  substantially  low  sr  price.  ..." 

In  September.  C  larles  T.  SlUoway,  presi- 
dent of  the  CIBA  1  harmaceutlcal  Company, 
flovmdered  about  at  badly  as  Conzen  in  try- 
ing to  make  sense  if  the  pricing  pattern  for 
Serpasll.  This  is  th<  CIBA  brand  of  reserplne, 
which  is  widely  use  a  to  lower  blood  press\ire. 
The  basic  researcl  i  was  done  by  CIBA  of 
Switaserland,  the  i  arent  firm.  Selling  to  a 
druggist  In  Bern,  It  charges  •1.24  for  one 
hundred  0.26-mUi:  jram  tablets  of  Serpasll. 
SeUlng  to  a  druggi  it  here,  the  wholly-owned 
American  subsidlaTT  charges' •4.60.  or  three 
and  one-half  tlm«  i  aa  much. 

The  price  in  Be  n  U  more  than  in  Bonn 
(•1.05)  and  in  Lor  Son  (•1.19),  although  less 
than  In  Rome  (•:.82),  Vienna  (•1.58),  Rio 
(•1.60)   and  Mexlo  <  City  (•3.00). 

At  one  point  Sil  oway  sought  asylum  in  a 
strained  compariso  i  of  the  daily  cost  of  hoe- 
pital  rooms  ("•40  in  the  United  States  and 
•13  in  Bonn") .  Bu ;  Nelson  brought  the  dia- 
logue back  Into  thi  i  real  world  when  he  said. 
"But  there  are  a  lot  of  people  over  here 
taking  drugs  who  ure  Just  as  poor  as  people 
you  will  Qnd  in  B  im  or  Rome.  The  pricing 
policy  seems  to  dtpend  on  what  the  traffic 
will  bear.  Bven  If  y  >u  don't  call  It  that,  I  do." 
In  the  real  worll.  the  price  of  a  drug  Is 
related — or  should  be — not  to  the  price  of 
a  hospital  room,  b  it  to  the  cost  per  tinlt  of 
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drug  produoed.  And  so  Nelson  laid  down  a 
ohallMige.  Show  that  this  ooat  "is  gr«at«r  in 
tta*  United  SUtaa  than  it  U  In  Rome.  Bern, 
and  Bonn,  and  that  It  Justtfles  the  differen- 
tial in  the  price  charged,  he  said.  "If  the 
ooet  Justifies  the  price,  floe,  the  argument 
U  over.  Is  that  fair  enough?  Are  you  willing 
to  do  that?" 

SUloway's  answer  was  ambivalent:  'I  am 
not  sure  that  I  can  do  that,  sir,  but  I  will 
aooept  your  charge."  There  U  nothing  am- 
bivalent about  what  hbs  happened  since. 
None  of  the  facta  requested  from  SlUoway  has 
been  supplied  to  the  Nelson  Subcommittee. 


September  6,  1968     I     September  6,  1968 


CAMPOBELLO    ISLAND 


HON.  FRED  R.  HARRIS 

OF  QgT.SHOlO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  6.  1968 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Motkk],  who  is  necessarily 
absent  today,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks a  statement  prepared  by  him  rela- 
tive to  Campobello  Island  and  an  arti- 
cle entitled  'Campobello— island  of  Con- 
tradictions." written  by  Bill  Caldwell, 
of  Maine,  and  published  in  the  Boston 
Sunday  Globe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord,  as  follows: 
Caiipobkllo  Island 
(Statement  by  Senator  Muskix) 
Mr.  Muskix.  Mr.  President,  for  the  past 
four  yeare  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
as  one  of  three  United  States  Commissioners 
of  the  Roosevelt  Campobello  InternaUonal 
Park  Commission,  which  administers  the 
Roosevelt  Campobello  International  Park  on 
Campobello  Island.  New  Brunswick,  Canada. 
During  these  years,  I  have  often  visited 
Campobello  and  have  come  to  understand 
the  special  affection  that  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  had  for  his  "beloved  Island."  Sit- 
uated off  the  coast  of  eastern  Maine  and 
connected  to  Lubec,  Maine,  by  the  Roose- 
velt InternaUonal  Bridge,  Campobello  U  an 
Island  of  quiet  nat\iral  beauty  and  quietly 
individual  people. 

In  a  recent  article  published  In  the  Boston 
Sunday  Globe,  Bill  Caldwell,  of  Maine,  wrota 
about  "Campobello — Island  of  Contradic- 
tions". I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcou. 


Campobkllo:  Island  or  CoKraADicnoNS 
(By  BUI  Caldwell) 

Campobello  Island. — This  delightful  is- 
land Is  a  mass  of  marvellous  contradictions. 
They  blend.  And  Jiunbled  together  they  make 
the  Island  a  beautiful  and  Interesting  side- 
trip  for  anyone  vac&tioning  in  Downcast 
Maine  or  heading  toward  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces of  Canada. 

First  contradlcUon  Is  that  Campobello  Is 
Canadian,  although  the  Island  is  best  known 
as  the  Svunmer  home  of  FrankUn  D.  Roose- 
velt. Here  It  was  that  FDR  was  struck  down 
by  poUo. 

Next  contradiction  Is  that  you  get  to  this 
piece  of  Canada  by  a  bridge  from  the  United 
States  mainland  at  Lubec.  Maine.  The  Cus- 
toms and  Immigration  officers,  American  and 
Canadian,  at  either  end  of  the  bridge  find  no 
contraband,  no  smugglers,  no  fugitives  from 
Justice,  no  forged  passporta.  They  band  out 
smiles  instead  of  fines. 

Another  contradiction  Is  that  the  Roose- 
velt   Campobello    Bridge    was    largely    the 


dnam-ehUd  of  some  of  the  finest,  staunehest 
Bepublleans  ever  to  come  out  of  Republican 
jialn»— the  remarkable  Pike  brothers  of 
Lubec.  (Tills  U  another  story;  but  too  good 
to  pass  up  entlr^y  even  here.  Eldest  brother 
Sumner  Pike  has  served  with  huge  distinc- 
tion on  the  Security  Exchange  Commission 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  Moses 
Pike  runs  the  family's  nourishing  Maine 
sardine  business  here;  Radford  Pike  U  a  pro- 
fessor at  New  Hampshire  University  and  one 
of  America's  leading  botanista;  and  youngest 
Isrother,  Algar.  made  a  quick  million  on  Wall 
St.  30  years  ago,  hurried  home  at  age  38  be- 
fore he  lost  It  &nd  has  since  gained  fame  as 
the  Inventor  of  Algar's  Oasless  Bean — a  boon 
to  all  New  Englanders. 

FDR's  Summer  cottage  Is  of  course  the 
strongest  magnet  to  most  CampobeUo  visi- 
tors. The  broad  highways  and  the  large  park- 
ing areas,  the  fine  reception  offices  housed 
m  a  separate  building,  the  kindly-mannered 
and  well-informed  guides  are  all  geared  to 
handle  up  to  100.000  visitors  in  the  Stunmer 
months. 

The  34-room  "cottage"  ItseU  U  a  big.  rather 
ugly,  nondescript  and  comfortable  watarfront 
home.  UnhappUy  (but  authentically)  It  Is 
pBlnt^^  a  harsh  red  and  green.  The  roonu 
are  kept  as  they  were  In  FDR's  time.  They 
are  spartan,  and  simple  for  easy  Summer 
Uvlng  for  an  active  famUy.  They  are  not  beau- 
tiful: but,  most  Important,  they  are  very 
genuine  "PrankUn  and  Eleanor". 

All  rooms  are  open  to  the  public;  and  kept 
Jiut  as  the  Roosevelta  used  them.  Perhaps 
the  most  Interesting  feature  of  all  U  the  rare 
and  excellent  collection  of  family  photos. 
While  these  were  not  all  in  the  house  In  FDR's 
lifetime,  they  are  a  fine  and  useful  chronicle 
of  his  memorable  days. 

Through  the  Joint  efforta  of  Canada  and 
the  United  SUtes  2000  acres  of  the  island 
have  been  set  aside  as  an  International 
Park. 

Vlslton  therefore  are  able  to  swim  at  one 
of  the  finest  white  sand  crescent  beaches  on 
the  East  Coast,  and  enjoy  their  own  cook- 
outa  cloee  to  the  promontory  where  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  gave  her  famous  hot  dog  picnics 
for  world  dignitaries. 

There  are  miles  of  unspoiled  walking  trails 
through  woods  and  bird  sanctuaries. 

The  Roosevelt  Memorial  comprises  less  than 
one-third  of  the  area  of  CampobeUo  Island. 
The  rest  of  the  island  centers  around  a  Cans-       , 
dlan    fishing    fleet,    with    headquarters    at 
Welshpool. 

Good  roads  give  access  to  spectacular  views 
seaward,  across  the  Bay  of  Fundy  toward 
Nova  Scotia,  and  inland  toward  Maine. 

In  the  secluded  harbors,  finely  equipped, 
brightly  painted  and  heavily  subsidized 
Canadian  fishing  boata  land  their  rich  har- 
vest of  herring. 

Good  restaiirants  and  modem  motels  are 
avaUable.  Gift  stores  offer  Canadian  and  Brlt- 
Uh  goods — eapeclaUy  tartans,  woolens.  Eng- 
lish candies  and  chlnaware — at  low  prices. 

Unlike  BO  many  spoUed  and  over  com- 
mercialized "memorial-meccas"  Campobello 
does  not  exude  PDR  for  the  tourist  trade. 
FDR  is  an  incident — a  highly  important, 
much  loved,  deeply  venerated  incident.  But 
Campobello  Island  keeps  Ita  own  very  sub- 
stantial and  strong  character.  Without  any 
connection  with  FDR,  this  Is  a  grand  Island 
on  which  to  spend  a  Summer  day  or  a  Sum- 
mer month.  Of  course,  this  is  why  fiie 
Roosevelts — and  scores  of  other  famlUes  from 
the  United  Statee — choee  CampobeUo  as  their 
Summer  place,  when  they  had  aU  the  world 
to  choose  from. 

They  chose  well.  For  here  U  an  Island  of 
beauty;  fine  for  fishing,  fine  for  swimming, 
fine  or  riding,  fine  for  simple  living.  The  fact 
that  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  can  bring  you 
into  close  and  Intimate,  understanding  of 
one  of  the  century's  greatest  figures  adds  one 
more  big  plus  to  an  Uland  rich  In  pluses. 


NEW    YORK'S    HARLEM    MARKET 
THRIVES  AS  A  CO-OP 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF   NXW  TOBK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  6.  1968 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  dramatic 
progress  being  made  in  the  Harlem  com- 
munity by  a  newly  established  coopera- 
tively owned  supermartcet. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Cora 
Walker,  a  Harlem  lawyer,  some  3,300 
shareholders  have  Invested  $S  each  to 
found  a  cooperative  market. 

•nils  is  the  kind  of  ghetto  economic 
development  in  action  about  which  so 
many  persons  have  recently  speculated. 
I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  an 
article  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  August  10.  1968.  describing  the  prog- 
ress of  this  important  venture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  fcdlows: 

Haxlem    Maxkxt    Thxivxs    As    Co-op — 3,300 
SHOPPEKS  Own  Stock  in  Abxa  Enterprisx 

(By  Rudy  Johnson) 
"Alter  Labor  Day.  look  out  for  the  upward 
roar,"   predicted  WUUam   Holmes,   manager 
of  the  Harlem  Co-op. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  speaking  optimistically 
last  week  about  the  oooperaUve  supermarket 
that  Harlem  residents  opened  at  147th  Street 
and  Seventh  Avenue  on  June  4. 

After  two  months  of  operation,  business 
has  been  good,  but  peak  sales  axe  not  ex- 
pected until  after  the  summer,  when  fam- 
ilies return  from  vacation,  the  manager  said. 
The  store  has  won  wide  approval,  not  only 
inside  Harlem,  but  outside,  too,  as  a  point  of 
pride  as  well  as  a  decent  place  to  shop. 

Mrs.  Cora  Walker,  the  Harlem  lawyer  who 
was  the  market's  prime  mover,  noted  that 
the  income  from  sales  of  shares  has  grown 
from  •161,000.  when  the  store  opened,  to 
$209,000  as  of  last  weekend.  She  said  the 
number  of  investon  buying  shares,  at  •& 
each,  had  grown  to  3300  in  the  two-month 
period. 

The  shareholders  receive  dividends  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  shares  held,  and 
annual  rebate  on  the  coste  of  the  producta 
they  have  purchased  at  the  store. 

BCKETINa    THX    PBOBLElf 

Mrs.  Walker  said  the  cooperative  was  es- 
tablished In  answer  to  what  she  described 
as  a  long-standing  problem  In  the  Harlem 
community — "high  prtcea  and  Inferior  prod- 
ucta." 

She  called  the  market's  rate  of  progress 
•fantastic,"  attributing  ita  success  to  "the 
pride  and  dignity  of  the  Harlem  commu- 
nity— they're  part  of  it — it's  their  store. 

The  store  operates  Independently  of  any 
outside  support. 

Mr.  Holmes  emphasized  that  people  come 
from  other  sections  of  the  city  to  shop  there. 

Inside  the  bright,  air-conditioned  market, 
a  shopper  who  Identified  himself  as  H.  An- 
derson, was  pushing  a  shopping  cart  the 
other  day,  a  cigar  clenched  between  bis  teeth. 

He  said  he  patronized  the  Harlem  Co-op 
because  the  stores  near  his  home,  160  West 
174th  Street,  the  Bronx,  did  not  have  as 
much  variety. 

"The  choice  of  meata  Is  better  here,"  Mr. 
Anderson  said  "The  prices  are  more  reason- 
able on  meata  and  vegetables,  and  even  on 
ice  cream." 

"BOTTL   rOODB"  ON    SALX 

The  store  seUs  a  variety  of  meata  ranging 
from  smcAed  bam  hocks,  frozen  chitterlings 
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and  other  "soul  food."  to  lamb  and  chopped 
Uver,  all  of  which  seem  to  seU  well. 

Although  It  was  predicted  that  the  "deU" 
counter  would  "fiop  In  this  neighborhood," 
the  delicatessen  department,  specializing  in 
such  Items  as  lobster  and  shrimp  salads.  Is 
said  to  have  great  appeal. 

As  for  prices,  Mrs.  Walker  emphasized  that 
the  store  stressed  quality  over  economy.  One 
housewife  said  she  felt  some  items  were  a  few 
pennies  higher  than  the  same  goods  else- 
where, but  she  felt  the  shopping  convenience 
at  Harlem  Co-op  compensated  for  it. 

For  the  moet  part,  however,  food  prices 
are  comparable  with  costa  at  most  large  food 
stores,  according  to  surveys  by  the  city  De- 
partment of  Marketa.  The  price  of  medium 
white  Grade  A  eggs  ranges  from  43  to  69 
centa  a  dozen,  the  current  price,  and  chicken 
sells  at  about  46  centa  a  pound. 

Offering  turkey  at  about  46  centa  a  pound, 
the  Co-op  seems  not  to  have  features  one 
of  this  week's  special  buys  at  other  stores — 
turkey  at  33  to  39  centa  a  pound.  But  there 
were  good  buys  in  other  items.  Peaches,  for 
example,  were  selling  for  two  pounds  for 
26  centa  and  fresh  corn  at  eight  ean  for 
38  centa. 


QEN.  EARLE  WHEELER,  CHAIRMAN, 
JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF,  AD- 
DRESSES 43D  ANNUAL  REUNION 
OP  36TH  INFANTRY  DIVISION. 
DALLAS,  TEX. 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  6.  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Saturday,  August  31.  1968.  I  had  the 
distinct  pleasure  of  attending  the  43d 
annual  reunion  of  the  36th  Infantry  Di- 
vision, a  Texas  division,  in  Dallas.  The 
principal  speaker  at  this  reunion  was 
Oen.  Earle  Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  General  Wheeler 
made  an  excellent  address  and  again 
pointed  out  our  policies  and  objectives  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  I  think  it  important 
that  this  speech  be  read  by  aOl  who  are 
concerned  about  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  speech  follows: 
Address  bt  Oxn.  Eaele  G.  Wheelex,  U.S. 
Armt,  Chahiman.  Joint  Chiefs  or  Staff, 
Before  the  43d  Annual  Reunion  of  the 
SOth  Intantby  Division,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Au- 
gust 31,  1968 


I  am  happy  and  honored  to  be  here  with 
you  today.  When  I  say  this,  I  assure  you  that 
I  am  not  uttering  the  usual  speaker's  cUche. 
I  mean  it  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  be- 
cause, from  the  day  In  September  1941  when 
I  Joined  the  36th  Infantry  Division  as  Gen- 
eral Fred  Walker's  aide-de-camp  untU  the 
day  in  September  1942  I  relinquished  com- 
mand of  the  2nd  Battalion.  141st  Infantry 
Regiment,  and  regretfully  departed  the  Di- 
vision, I  felt  at  home  and  among  friends.  To- 
day, I  feel  as  I  did  then — at  home. 

Since  my  only  participation  in  combat  with 
the  36th  Division  occurred  on  29  April  1946 
when  you  reUeved  the  63rd  Infantry  Division, 
of  which  I  was  Chief  of  Staff,  near  Landsberg. 
Germany,  I  can  comment  brlefiy  on  your 
achievements  in  World  War  11  without  having 
to  face  charges  of  immodesty  or  exaggeration. 

Into  five  years  and  twenty  days  of  World 
War  n  Federal  service,  the  366th  Infantry  Di- 
vision: (a)  undertook  seven  campaigns  in 
four  countries  and  endured  366  combat  days 
in  the  process;  (b)  suffered  in  excess  of  27,- 
000  casualties— the  3rd  highest  total  of  any 
US  division;  and,  (c)  produced  fifteen  (15) 
winners  of  the  Medal  of  Honor. 
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A  history  of  the  Division  summed  it  up 
very  nicely  at  the  end  of  Ita  narrative  treat- 
ment with  these  words,  "The  36th  had  had 
a  tough  time  of  it,  but  they  had  given  more 
than  they  had  taken."  I  agree  with  this  senti- 
ment with  the  observation  that  I  think  it  an 
understatement  which  gives  the  lie  to  alle- 
gations made  by  some  envious  persons  rela- 
tive to  Texans. 

Have  you  ever  compared  the  situation  of 
World  War  II  with  our  problems  of  today? 
If  you  have.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that,  despite  our  massive  mUitary  effort  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  the  bloody  path  we 
had  to  follow  to  achieve  victory,  it  was  a 
simple  war.  Pearl  Harbor  unified  and  gal- 
vanized the  American  people.  The  danger 
to  the  United  States  was  clear;  what  needed 
to  be  done  was  obvious.  We  buckled  down 
and.  despite  enormous  obstacles  and  many 
setbacks,  we  did  It. 

We  live  today  in  a  dangerous  wtwld.  But. 
unlike  World  War  n  days,  to  many  of  ovir 
people  the  danger  is  not  clear,  what  needs  to 
be  done  is  not  obvious. 

We  cannot,  in  my  view,  understand  what 
Is    at    stake    today    without    understanding 
how  history  functions  as  a  "back  azimuth" 
leading  backward  in  time  from  the  present 
and  projecting  a  prc4f>er  course  for  the  future. 
I  conjecture  that  World  War  n  probably 
could  have  been  avoided  if  the  capacity  and 
will  of  the  democratic  nations  to  employ  na- 
tional military  pwwer  had  been  made  clearly 
evident  in  timely  fashion.  There  was  nothing 
inevitable  or  irrepressible  about  the  Panzera 
and  Stukas  of  September  1939.  For  one  rea- 
son or  another,   national   leaders  elected  to 
let  events  run  their  courfe  until  war  erupted. 
Thus,  the  "back  azimuth"  of  history  should 
have   taught   us   one   Indelible   lesson:    tliat 
large-scale   events   of    danger   and    strategic 
dislocation  occur  when  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  of  the  Free  World  fw  whatever 
reason,   make   little   or   no   active   effort   to 
Infiuence  events  in  faraway  places.  We,  and 
much  of  the  world,  are  forced  to  ante  up  later 
when  the  price  of  strategic  poker  has  gone 
way  up;  and  strange  new  players  have  dealt 
a  brand  new  deck  of  strategic  choices. 

So  much  for  history  as  a  taskmaster.  What 
strategic  tasks  we  do  face  today  in  the  light 
of  eventa,  known  to  all  of  us,  which  have 
occurred  over  the  last  year  or  so? 

One  Inescapable  requirement,  clearer  today 
than  ever,  is  to  keep  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance  cohesive  and  militarUy  strong. 
There  are  non-mUitary  pressures  that  argue 
for  Increased  and  accelerated  troop  reduc- 
tions. For  a  variety  of  causes,  the  pound 
sterling  has  weakened  and  the  U£.  dollar 
has  been  under  assault.  Views  are  advanced 
which  caU  for  expanded  U.S.,  UJC,  and  Ca- 
nadian redeploymente  from  the  center  of 
Europe. 

My  words  oa  NATO  wlU  be  brief.  We  need 
the  alUance  and  the  alliance  needs  us.  now 
more  than  ever.  Some  might  have  truly  be- 
lieved that  the  Soviete  are  so  concerned 
with  meeting  the  consumer  needs  of  their 
people  that  the  brave  new  world  Is  on  us. 
Tragically,  as  we  have  seen,  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  facta  we  face  are  (1)  an  increase 
of  the  Soviet  ICBM  Force;  (2)  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Soviet  ABM  System;  (3)  the  con- 
tinuing modernization  of  Russia's  land- 
power;  (4)  the  projection  of  Soviet  seapower 
into  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  Ocean 
and  (5)  the  demonstrated  capacity  and  will 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  employ  force  with 
power  and  precision  even  against  one  of 
their  own  allies.  This  brutal  and  cynical 
maneuver  gives  special  meaning  to  the  old 
saying  "with  friends  like  these  who  needs 
enemies." 

The  threat  to  NATO,  a  "blue  chip"  area,  has 
not  receded.  President  Johnson  spoke  right 
to  this  point  when  he  reminded  us  that 
"we  must  not  forget  in  success  and  abun- 
dance the  lessons  that  we  have  learned  in 
danger  and  in  isolation:  that  whatever  the 
issue  that  we  share,  we  have  one  common 
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auiger— division:  m  id  one  common  ■•fety— 

I  now  call  upon  ;  ou  to  take  note  of  th«M 
additional  strataglc  facta  of  Ufa. 

Th«  dacUne  of  B  ItUh  power,  particularly 
as  deployed  eaat  of  Sues,  Is  no  longer  a  mat- 
ter for  gloomy  epeci  ilatlon.  It  U  now  detaUed 
for  all  to  see.  Beyc  ad  the  «l«e  of  the  forcea 
Involved,  what  we  nay  also  see  ebb  away  U 
that  form  of  sUbU  ty  that  Is  the  dear  out- 
growth of  a  British  administrative  preaenoe. 

The  situation  In  the  IClddle  Bast  haa  de- 
teriorated recently  deaplte,  or  even  In  an 
Ironic  way.  because  of  Israel's  dramatic  feat 
of  arms  during  ths  Six  Day  War  in  June. 
1967  The  USSR  hw  become  the  principal 
arms  supplier  to  a  number  of  Increaalngly 
dependent  states  li  that  troubled  region.  A 
new  configuration  of  Soviet  seapower — in- 
cluding a  force  to   intervene— shadows  the 

Sixth  Fleet.  . 

1  should  like  to  <  arry  forward  my  remarxs 
by  outlining  for  you  my  thoughU  on  two 
crucial  Anu.  Theei  are:  first,  an  asaeeament 
of  the  nature  and  t  cope  of  the  modem  Oom- 
munUt  threat:  anc  ,  secondly,  to  summarize 
for  you  my  mlUtai  y  appraisal  of  the  war  In 
Vletnaua. 
_Thaip>»re  thoee  »ho  argue  that  the  Com- 
mxmlat  camp  la  In  rennent,  citing  the  recent 
dramatic  events  in  Eastern  Bvirope.  I  am  not 
In  the  business  of  gauging  changes  In  "at- 
mospherics." and  1  either  are  my  colleagues 
on  ttie  JCS. 

Whether  Commuolat  power  U  now  poly- 
centrlc"  as  opposec  to  being  "monoUthlo."  I 
find  Uttle  strategic  dlfTerence.  I  don't  want 
the  United  States  t  a  be  squeeaed  to  death  by 
one  octopus  or  »evi  ral  octopi. 

There  are  now,  and  In  the  foreseeable 
future  there  will  bs.  only  two  super  powers: 
The  US.  and  the  USSR.  Today  we  hold  a 
measure  of  stratejlc  superiority  over  the 
USSR.  This  sltuatJjn.  I  submit,  is  not  pre- 
ordained to  remain  In  force  If  we  should  ever 
•mbaik  upon  one  Jr  more  of  the  following 
erroia:  (a)  view  the  "balance"  as  being  staUc 
as  opposed  to  belnf  a  dynamic  state  of  tech- 
nological, hence,  st  ateglc,  flux;  (b)  allied  to 
the  foregoing  anniunce  and  act  upon  the 
unsound  concept  of  "plateaus"  »>elng 
achieved  to  spare  nurselves  the  neceaalty  of 
conscious  choice  b«  tween  and  among  strate- 
gic alternatives:  cr  (c)  enthrone  "assured 
destruction"  and  slight  the  "damage  limit- 
ing" function. 

Turning,  briefly,  to  Caechortovakla  there 
are  a  number  of  ci  uclal  strategic  considera- 
tions raised  by  th«  sudden  and  overwhelm- 
ing appUcatlon  of  Soviet  power  against  that 
hapless  state. 

First  among  th«»e  lessons  Is  the  clearly 
demonstrated  requ  rement  to  maintain  our 
focus  upon  Soviet  capabilities.  It  may  be 
more  Intellectually  stimulating  for  some  to 
pursue  the  wUl-of-  the-wlsp  of  Soviet  Inten- 
tions. Certainly  at«ntton  must  be  paid  to 
this  field,  but  neier  can  we  permit  these 
speculaUve  exercise  t— based  upon  volatUe  In- 
tenUons— to  beoone  the  principal  determi- 
nants of  our  strata!  ;lc  posture. 

A  second  lesson  which  we  must  draw  Is 
that  the  Soviet  Un  on  will  not,  where  It  be- 
Uevee  Its  vital  Inter  »to  to  be  at  atake,  refrain 
from  a  sudden  and  jverwhrtming  applloatlon 
of  military  power  d  aplte  any  and  all  written 
and  oral  assurance  i  to  the  contrary.  If  any- 
thing has  been  clai  Ified  for  us,  it  Is  this  un- 
happy fact  of  life. 

While  time  does  aot  permit,  nor  this  com- 
radely occasion  su  fgest,  an  exhaustive  list- 
ing of  all  the  "less  jns  learned,"  there  is  one 
final  thought  on  Ibis  matter  that  I  shoiild 
like  to  leave  with  you — it  Is  the  enduring 
millteu7  value  of  1;  avlng  forces  In  being  and 
in  place.  In  saylni;  this  I  In  no  way  slight 
the  Importance  of  strategic  mobility  In  wid- 
ening our  present  choices  or.  If  required.  In 
opening  new  choices  for  us.  Our  security 
needs  in  B\irope,  1  owever,  cannot  be  princi- 
pally met  by  long  range,  heavy  lift  aircraft. 
I  believe  a  substaitlal  requirement  persists 
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in  that  area  for  US  forces  In  being  and  in 
place. 

Red  China,  of  course,  muddies  up  every- 
one's neat,  two-sided  strategic  war  game. 
The  worst  case,  from  our  pomt  of  view, 
would  be  unmistakable  evidence  that  China's 
geographic  and  political  militancy,  supported 
by  a  single-focus  technology,  becomes  re- 
aligned with  Soviet  power.  Not  likely  to  be 
sure,  but  being  "surprised"  U  the  special 
piovinoe  of  those  unable  or  unwilling  to 
consider  all  the  posslblUttes.  We  can,  how- 
ever, say  for  certain  that  China  poses  an 
unsettling  current  threat  to  her  neighbors 
and  a  growing  threat  to  us— a  threat  which 
Is  partially  offset  by  the  currently  projected 
level  of  SBNTINSL  deployment. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  the  global  strate- 
gic baUnce  can  be  tipped  against  us  if  we 
fall  into  the  error  of  assuming  that  they, 
"like  us."  understanding  the  nature  of  mod- 
em weapons,  will  invariably  seek  a  reason- 
able accommodation  of  basic  differences. 
"They"  are  not  like  us,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  It  Is  the  power  of  our  arsenal  that  keeps 
"them"  away  from  us. 

Turning  to  a  military  appraisal  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  let  me  state  at  the  outset 
that  I  understand  full  well  the  complex 
character  of  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia.  In- 
teracting forces  are  poUtlcal,  military,  eco- 
nomic, psychological,  and  even  ethnic  in 
nature. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that,  while  I  recog- 
nize the  many  Important  forces  at  play,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  military  outcome  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  fundamental  to  the  nature 
of  the  settlement  which  will  someday  be 
reached. 

Let  me  define  war  as  I  understand  It.  War 
Is  a  political  act:  it  Is  the  employment  of 
mUltary  force  to  achieve  a  politics!  objec- 
tive. Put  another  way,  war  la  violence  or- 
ganized and  utilized  to  destroy  the  capa- 
bility and  will  of  a  hostile  state  to  pursue 
a  course  of  action  Inimical  to  national  In- 
terests. 

The  poUtlcal  objective  established  by  our 
govenmient  to  be  gained  In  Southeast  Asia 
is  simple  and  limited — Indeed,  the  most  lim- 
ited war  objective  of  which  I  have  knowl- 
edge. It  Is,  as  the  President  reminded  us  on 
the  31st  of  liSarch,  "to  bring  about  a  recog- 
nition In  Hanoi  that  Its  objective— taking 
over  the  South  by  force — could  not  be 
achieved." 

Implicit  in  my  definition  of  war  is  the 
thesis  that  war  is  not  a  passive  act;  It  must 
be  dynamic.  That  Is,  a  war  cannot  be  con- 
ducted defensively;  strategically.  It  must  be 
prosecuted  offensively  If  the  war  effort  Is  to 
be  successful. 

The  two  foregoing  statements  express  in 
basic  terms  the  problem  with  which  the 
American  military  have  been  dealing.  Our 
limited  political  objective  has  established 
the  following  policy  guidelines: 

(a)  We  seek  to  avoid  widening  the  war. 

(b)  We  have  no  Intention  of  invading 
North  Vietnam. 

(c)  We  do  not  seek  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam;   and, 

(d)  We  are  guided  by  the  principles  set 
forth  In  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  and 
1962. 

In  consonance  with  these  guidelines,  ^our 
war  effort  In  South  Vietnam  Is  a  strategic 
defensive,  although  It  Is  conducted  tactically 
in  a  major  way  by  offensive  operations.  In 
contrast  with  our  operations  In  South  Viet- 
nam, our  air  and  naval  campaign  against  tar- 
gets in  North  Vietnam  Is  a  strategic  of- 
fensive. The  difference  Is  this :  In  South  Viet- 
nam the  enemy  can  control — at  a  cost — the 
type  and  level  of  combat  activity  and,  hence, 
the  degree  of  destruction  and  number  of 
casualties.  The  contrary  is  true  In  North 
Vietnam;  there  we  have  the  strategic  Initia- 
tive, and  It  Is  we,  not  the  enemy,  who  can 
control  the  combat  situation. 

Viewed  against  our  ovm  limited  war  ob- 
jective— causing   Hanoi   to    recognize   they 
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cannot  take  over  the  South  by  force — what 
are  Hanoi's  objectives?  General  Glap  In  Sep- 
tember, and  again  In  October  of  last  year, 
spelled  them  out  In  major  policy  addresses. 
These  objectives  are: 

(a)  To  protect  NVN: 

(b)  To  overthrow  the  present  government 
of  SVN  and  to  seize  lu  apparatus:  and, 

(c)  To  unite  all  of  Vietnam  under  Com- 
munist control. 

It  Is  Instructive,  I  believe,  to  contrast  our 
limited,  and  essenUally  defensive,  objective 
with  Glap's  last  two  goals.  No  one  could 
argue.  In  the  normal  course  of  events,  with 
hU  aim  of  protecting  NVN.  This  Is  a  central 
purpose  of  governments  of  all  lands.  The 
war,  however,  came  to  pass  when  our  objec- 
Uve — causing  Hanoi  to  recognize  that  they 
could  not  take  over  the  South  by  force- 
was  directly  challenged  by  Hanoi's  twin  alms 
of  overthrowng  the  government  of  SVN  and 
uniting  all  of  Vietnam  under  Communist 
control.  Let  us  make  no  mistake  on  tliis 
score.  As  the  Economist  of  London  pointed 
out.  however  the  war  ends — and  personally  I 
support  our  negotiators  and  hope  for  their 
success — ^there  will  be  a  "winner"  and  there 
will  be  a  "loser."  The  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munlsU  either  will  Impose  their  control  on 
the  South,  or  they  won't.  This  Is  the  Inescap- 
able Issue. 

The  situation  today  finds  our  enemy  at- 
tempting to  (a)  gain  political  and  psycho- 
logical  mileage  out  of  "lulls"  In  combat— 
which  I  attribute  directly  to  his  weakened 
offensive  potential;  and.  (b)  attempting, 
alternatively,  In  the  face  of  superior  fire 
power  and  spoiling  tactics,  to  create  an  Im- 
pression of  power  by  mounting  psychological- 
ly-conceived and  mllltarlly-lutlle  attacks  on 
-prestige"  objectives — and  suffering  stag- 
gering losses  m  the  process. 

Clearly  the  enemy's  purposes  are  to  sus- 
tain pressiue  on  the  capital  and  other 
key  cities,  to  raise  tension,  create  havoc,  and 
to  Induce  a  sense  of  hopelessness  and  despair. 
(These  means  are  losed  to  achieve  Glap's 
object  #2 — overthrowing  the  GVN  and  seiz- 
ing Its  apparatus.) 

My  thoughts  are  these : 

(a)  The  US  Armed  Forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam remain  unbeaten  and  unbeatable.  The 
enemy  has  lost  whatever  chance  he  had  ol 
taking  over  South  Vietnam  by  military 
force; 

(b)  Our  forces  have  achieved  an  unbroken 
string  of  victories  which,  in  the  aggregate,  is 
something  new  In  our  military  history.  They 
won  while  they  were  learning.  There  were  no 
Bladenaburgs  or  Bull  Runs. 

(c)  The  combat  effectiveness  of  the  ABVN 
haa  Improved  steadUy  over  the  past  few 
years; 

(d)  Much  hard  fighting  lies  ahead.  The 
NVA/VC  wlU  fight  for  headlines,  as  much  as 
for  military  purposes,  during  the  months 
ahead.  No  one  can  have  more  reasons  than 
the  person  occupying  my  position  to  want  an 
honorable  end  to  the  fightmg;  but.  If  our 
efforts  toward  a  peaceful  settlement  are  to 
succeed,  we  must  continue  to  convince  the 
enemy  that  they  are  not  going  to  achieve 
their  objectives  by  military  force  and  its  psy- 
chological by-products. 

(e)  Despite  the  torrents  of  words  and  pic- 
tures that  have  come  from  Vietnam,  this  war 
remains  the  least  understood  In  our  history. 
Americans,  as  they  more  fully  understand 
the  magnificent  record  of  our  armed  forces  in 
Vietnam,  vrtll  accord  these  young  men  that 
full  measure  of  respect  and  honor  which  is 
their  due.  I  know  that  people  in  this  room 
wlU  help  m  this  regard. 

In  closing  let  me  make  this  pomt:  Our  an- 
swer to  the  current  situation  in  Southeast 
Asia  Is,  of  course,  a  ihatter  for  national  de- 
cision now  and  in  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead.  I  have.  In  the  past,  and  will,  in  the 
future,  fiumish  the  President  with  the  most 
realistic  advice  the  JCS  can  develop.  In  this 
connection.  Khe  Sanh,  I  need  not  remind  you, 
has  scarcely  been  a  "Dien  Bien  Phu."  In  fact. 


as  has  been  publicly  reported,  Khe  Sanh 
wiped  a  single  word,  a  single  strategic  con- 
cept from  the  mind  of  General  Vo  Nguyen 
OUp  and  hU  associates:  that  of  "Dlen  Blen 
Phu."  There  was  to  be  no  overrunning  of 
any  position  the  US  chose  to  hold,  whatever 
the  odds,  no  victory  of  the  kind  that  shat- 
tered the  French  grip  on  Indochina. 
What  are  our  stakes  In  this  faraway  fight? 
in  my  view,  we  are  tislng  our  military 
power  now  to  assure  the  widest  possible  role 
for  our  political  Influence  later.  If  we  crawl 
back  from  Vietnam,  which  means  Southeast 
Asia  as  a  whole,  we  will  be  verifying  for  all 
to  see  that  It  Is  the  Communists,  and  not 
ourselves,  who  understand  and  are  domi- 
nating current  history. 

In  this  regard,  we  all  hear  from  time  to 
time  that  while  America's  "power"  has  never 
been  greater,  our  "prestige"  has  never  been 
lower.  I  wonder  If  those  who  suggest  thU 
condition  know  what  they  are  Ulklng  alwut. 
"Prestige"  la  to  "power"  as  credit  is  to 
cash.  And  mUltary  force,  properly  understood 
and  applied,  is  to  "power"  as  gold  Is  to  paper 
money  and  checks. 

In  short,  neither  "power"  nor  "prestige" 
are  free  agents.  The  status  of  one  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  condition  of  the  other. 

What  must  we  do?  I  have  argued,  am  ar- 
guing, and  will  argue,  for  an  American  mili- 
tary posture  which  U  (1)  strong,  but  not 
belligerent:  (2)  too  determined  to  be  fright- 
ened and  too  strong  to  be  defeated;  and  (3) 
unwavering,  despite  setbacks,  disappoint- 
ments and  opposition  In  following  that 
course  which  we  know  is  the  right  path  to 
organize  a  stable  and  durable  peace. 

Can  we  stay  the  course?  We  all  hear,  from 
time  to  time,  that  we  have  grown  tired  of 
meeting  foreign  responsibilities  in  the  face 
of  allied  indifference  and  competing  domes- 
tic needs.  The  final  answer  to  this  question 
will  emerge  over  the  not  too  distant  future. 
I'm  betting  that  we  can  and  we  will  stay 
the  course.  Certainly,  we  are  somewhat  more 
"tired"  than  we  were  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago,  but  to  me  the  test  of  true  greatness  of 
a  man  or  of  a  nation  Is  what  they  can  do 
when  they  are  tired.  And  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  of  America  Is  a  great  nation. 

If  my  thesis  has  any  merit,  an  observation 
I  heard  attributed  to  General  Elsenhower  is 
apt: 

"Hindsight  is  more  accurate,  but  foresight 
Is  more  valuable." 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pros  and  Conb:  The  Cxmioos  Stost  of  the 

AMxaiCAN  Cnrn-  Libebties  Union 

(By  Shirley  Schelbla) 

Washington. — Violence  and  civil  liberties 
these  days  seem  to  be  Inextricably  entwined. 
Chances  are  that  whenever  violence  erupts, 
someone  representing  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  U  already  on  the  spot  or 
quickly  appears  to  Jealously  guard  the  rights 
of  the  violent  ones.  A  famous  recent  In- 
sUnce:  shortly  after  TV  viewers  witnessed 
the  bruUl  murder  of  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  an 
ofllclal  of  the  ACLU  hurried  to  protect  the 
civil  liberties  of  the  Senator's  alleged  assassin. 

Established  47  years  ago  with  the  stated 
aim  of  providing  legal  help  in  preserving 
constitutional  rights,  the  ACLU  handles  liti- 
gation chiefiy  through  cooperating  attorneys 
who  serve  without  pay.  Through  Its  48  afllll- 
ates  in  44  states,  the  ACLU  has  defended 
communlsta  and  their  sympathizers,  fascists, 
pornographers,  draft  dodgers,  admitted  burn- 
ers of  flags,  crosses  and  draft  cards  and 
alleged  btirners  of  cities.  The  diversity  of  Its 
defendants  has  confounded  Its  critics. 
Seemingly,  the  organization's  only  purpose 
Is  the  announced  one  of  preserving  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Constitution.  And 
ACLU's  insistence  that  it  defends  the  liber- 
ties of  all  by  defending  those  of  the  most 
despised  has  won  it  many  friends. 

HITS    U.S.    DEFENSES 


CnJRIOUS  STORY  OP  AMERICAN 
CIVIL  LIBERTIES  UNION 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or   ABIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  6,  1968 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  organization  in  America  of  which 
many  of  us  are  vaguely  aware  but  about 
which  most  of  us  know  little.  It  is  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

The  most  recent  prominent  association 
of  the  ACLU  in  the  public  mind  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  defense  of  the  accused 
slayer  of  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy. 

Mrs.  Shirley  Scheibla,  Washington 
correspondent  for  Barron's  weekly,  has 
begun  an  outstanding  series  of  articles 
on  the  background  and  work  of  this  or- 
ganization. In  order  to  give  this  excellent 
research  and  reporting  wider  distribu- 
tion among  Members  of  the  Congress,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  her  article, 
published  in  the  August  26  issue  of 
Barron's  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


Careful  study  of  ACLU  cases,  however, 
reveals  that  nearly  all  the  causes  It  has  taken 
up  tend  to  weaken  law  and  order  and  the 
ability  of  society  to  defend  itself.  Some  land- 
mark cases  give  communists  more  freedom  to 
destroy  the  nation  from  within.  Thoee  In- 
volving the  draft  erode  the  state's  ability 
to  defend  itself  against  armed  attack.  Other 
significant  ACLU  cases  diminish  the  author- 
ity of  schools  and  police  and  the  influence 
of  religion. 

The  cases  ACLU  refuses  to  take  are  Just  as 
significant  as  those  It  does  handle.  It  has 
refused  to  defend  rlght-to-work  laws.  It  also 
has  turned  down  a  request  to  protect  the 
civil  liberties  of  one  group  of  Washington. 
D.C..  merchants  whose  businesses  were  de- 
stroyed by  riots  last  spring. 

According  to  the  ACLU.  holding  federally 
funded  Head  Start  classes  In  churches  and 
having  Catholic  nuns  as  teachers  of  such 
classes  do  not  violate  the  consUtutlonal  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state.  Yet  it  has  argued 
in  court  that  church-and-sUte  separation  is 
violated  by  Inserting  the  phrase  "under  God" 
m  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

What,  then.  Is  this  organization  which 
voices  such  good  intentions,  yet  exhibits  such 
unfortunate  tendencies  In  its  litigation?  The 
genesis  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  World 
War  I  The  American  Union  Against  Mili- 
tarism was  establUhed  to  prevent  U.S.  In- 
volvement in  the  war,  and  Roger  Baldwin,  a 
young  Harvard  graduate  who  called  himself 
a  "phUosophlcal  anarchist,"  became  head  of 
the  organization's  Civil  Liberties  Bureau. 

PubUc  sentiment  forced  dissolution  of  the 
Union  soon  after  the  U.S.  entered  the  war.  Its 
Bureau  Uved  on,  however,  defending  con- 
scientious objectors  and  occaslonaUy  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Workers  of  the 
World,  an  organizaUon  devoted  to  waging  a 
class  war  "untU  the  workers  of  the  world 
organize  as  a  class,  take  possession  of  the 
earth  and  the  machinery  of  production  and 
abolish  the  wage  system." 

Of  necessity,  however,  the  Bureau  func- 
tioned vTlthout  Mr.  Baldwm.  Shwtly  after 
the  VS.  enered  the  war,  he  was  Jailed  as  a 
conscientious  objector  and  not  released  imttl 
July  21  1919.  FoUowing  lils  release,  he  at- 
tended a  meeting  at  the  home  of  Socialist 
Norman  Thomas  to  decide  on  the  future  of 
the  Bureau.  Among  those  attendmg  were 
Ellcabeth  Ourley  Flynn.  who  later  beMma 
fhai""""  of  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A., 
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and  Agnes  Smedley,  who  served  as  a  Soviet 
agent  in  China  until  she  died  and  was  burled 
in  a  Red  Chinese  cemetery.  From  that  meet- 
ing the  Bureau  emerged  in  1920  as  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Many  years  later  Mr.  Baldwin  wrote  an 
article,  published  In  the  September  1934  Issue 
of  Soviet  Russia  Today,  in  which  he  said: 
"When  the  power  of  the  working  class  U 
once  achieved,  as  It  has  been  only  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  am  for  maintaining  It  by  any 
means  whatsoever.  .  .  .  The  class  struggle 
U  the  central  conflict  of  the  world;  all  others 
are  coincidental."  According  to  a  pamphlet 
by  Organizational  Research  Associates  quoted 
by  Rep.  John  A.  Rousselot  (R.,  Calif.)  In  the 
Congressional  Record  for  September  20, 
1961,  Mr.  Baldwin  "has  a  record  of  over  iOO 
Communist-front  aflHiatlons  and  citations." 
He  was  the  first  national  director  of  the 
ACLU  and  served  in  that  poet  until  1950.  Cur- 
rently he  U  Its  International  Work  Adviser. 

"ADVOCATE    OF   TREASON" 

Dr.  Harry  Ward  was  the  ACLU's  first  chair- 
man. According  to  the  same  Issue  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  he  has  over  200  Com- 
munist-front afflUatlons  and  citations  listed 
by  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee and  was  chairman  of  the  American 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  at  the  same 
time  he  was  ACLU  chairman.  The  League 
has  been  cited  as  Communist  and  subversive 
by  the  Attorney  General,  as  subversive  and 
un-American  by  a  House  Appropriations  sub- 
committee, as  a  CommunUt  front  by  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  subcommittee  and  as 
"nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  bold  advocate 
of  treason"  by  the  House  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities. 

Serving  on  Dr.  Ward's  ACLU  board  of  di- 
rectors was  Scott  Neartag,  who  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Garland  Fund.  The  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  said  in 
1944  that  after  the  establUhment  of  the 
Fund  in  1922,  "it  wslb  a  major  source  for  the 
financing  of  CommunUt  Party  enterprises. 
."  The  Committee  has  described  Mr.  Near- 
iiig  as  a  "leading  writer  for  the  party."  The 
late  William  Z.  Foster  served  as  a  member 
of  the  ACLU  National  Committee  when  he 
headed   the   Communist   Party,  U.S.A. 

In  Its  first  ofHclal  statement.  In  January 
1920.  the  ACLU  declared:  "Today,  the  orga- 
nized movements  of  labor  and  of  the  farm- 
ers are  fighting  the  big  fight  for  civil  lib- 
erty throughout  the  United  States  as  part 
of  their  campaign  lor  increased  control  over 
Industry.  Publicity,  demonstrations,  political 
activities  and  legal  aid  are  being  organized 
nationally  and  locally.  .  .  .  The  union  of 
organized  labor,  the  farmers,  radical  and 
liberal  movemente  is  the  most  effective 
means  to  this." 

Before  the  end  of  the  ACLU's  first  year, 
a  New  York  legislative  committee  character- 
ized It  as  "a  supporter  of  all  subversive 
movements"  and  said  it  "attempts  not  only 
to  protect  crUne  but  to  encourage  attacks 
upon  our  institutions  In  every  form." 


CELKBaATXO  CASES 

The  Sacoo-Vanzettl  case,  one  of  the 
ACLU's  first,  involved  the  defense  of  two 
anarchists  accused  of  murder.  One  of  the 
ACLU  lawyers  In  the  case  was  Felix  Frank- 
furter, then  a  Harvard  professor  and  later  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice. 

Another  celebrated  early  ACLU  case  con- 
cerned Fred  Beal,  charged  with  shooting  a 
policeman  during  a  textUe  workers'  strike  in 
Oastonla  N.C.  According  to  the  California 
Senate  Pact-Plndlng  Subcommittee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  Mr.  Beal  was  then  a 
member  of  the  Communtet  Party,  and  his  baU 
"was  provided  by  the  Instrumentality  of  the 
ACLU." 

In  1925.  the  ACLU  achieved  great  fame  as 
a  result  of  the  so-called  Scopes  Monkey  -mal 
case  Tennessee  sUte  law  iwohiblted  public 
schools  from  teaching  Darwin's  theory  of 
evolution.  The  ACLU  advertised  in  Tennes- 
see papers,  offering  free  legal  defense  for 
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any  twinrnr  wbo  wot  Id  Tlolat*  tba  l«w.  John 
T.  aoopw  TOluntMMl.  Two  lirlUlut  Mid 
famoua  Uwytn  banltod  th«  caaa.  Claranoa 
Darrow  for  tha  daCmaa  and  WUltam  Jtn- 
nlnga  Bryan  for  tbt  proaaoutlon.  Altbougn 
tha  ACXJT  kMt.  tha  laaa  unnchad  It  on  ttie 
road  to  wMa  popul«  Ity.  Among  gorammant 
offlelala  who  aubaaq^  lantiy  Jolnad  tha  AOLV 
wara  Harold  L.  Ick<».  Sacratary  of  tha  In- 
terior: Pranoaa  Part  Ina.  Booratary  of  Labor; 
Lloyd  K.  Oarrlaon.  0  lalrman  of  tha  Matlonal 
Labor  Ralattona  Boi  rd;  and  Pranda  Blddla, 
UJB.  Att(»nay  Oanai  U.  (Laat  yaar.  tha  ACLU 
w^jn  ohallanged  tiM  Tannaaaaa  law  and 
won.) 

In  tha  Thlrtlaa.  a  btttar  fight  aruptad 
within  tha  Union  batwaan  modarataa  and 
laftlsta:  tha  upahot  waa  that  In  1040  tt 
•doptad  a  laaidutl  n  barring  Oommunlata 
fRxn  laadarahtp.  If  aa  Flynn  refuaad  to  ra- 
algn  and  waa  dUm  laad.  Dr.  Ward  then  re- 
■Ignad  In  proteat.  (WUllazn  Foatar  already 
had  realgned,  aaylni  that  ilnca  he  had  moved 
to  Chicago  he  foun< .  It  too  dUBcult  to  attend 
the  ACLU  mcetlnga  ) 

Since  the  reaolut  on  applied  only  to  thoae 
holding  office  in  tb »  ACLU,  it  did  not  keep 
CommxinlBts  out  all  ogether.  Herbert  A.  Phll- 
brtdE,  wtM  waa  a  C  nununlst  for  the  FBI  In 
tha  'Foattaa,  wrote  n  his  book,  I  Led  Three 
Lives:  "Oommunlst  i  had  orders  to  Infiltrate 
the  ACLU.  They  a  ways  had  kapt  a  token 
repreaentatlon  In  It  and  were  told  to 
strengthen  tb«lr  tl(S  with  It."  He  told  Bar- 
ron's recenUy  thAt  tha  secretary  erf  a  state 
chapter  of  the  AC  ..U  at  that  time  "was  a 
secret  member  of  t  le  Communist  party  and 
a  member  of  my  ov  n  cell." 

The  Southern  Ca  llf ornla  Staff  Oounael  for 
the  ACLU's  Roger  Baldwin  Foundation  la 
Abraham  L.  Wlrln  the  ACLU  lawyer  who 
rushed  to  the  aid  yt  Mr.  Slrhan.  According 
to  the  Oongre— loB  al  Beoord  for  September 
20.  1901,  Ut.  Wirin  practiced  law  in  partoer- 
ahlp  with  Leo  OaU  agher,  who  onoe  ran  for 
office  In  the  Comm  inlst  party  In  Calif  omla. 
The  same  Issue  of  ihe  Congreaalonal  Raoord 
says  that  In  IBM  h  t.  Wlrln  waa  a  candidate 
for  the  execuUve  bi  •«!  of  the  Nattonal  Law- 
yers Oiilld,  an  orga  nlaatlon  dted  aa  a  Com- 
munist front  by  t  Dth  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Suboonun  ttea  and  the  House  Un- 
Amerloan  ActlTltlei    Coounlttee. 

simov  a  onmoNS 

The  Rev.  A.  A.  B  slat  resigned  as  executive 
director  of  the  S<  uthem  California  chap- 
ter of  the  ACLU  li  >  19Sa  to  become  director 
of  a  new  organla  itlon  which  he  founded 
called  the  Cltlsan  i'  Committee  to  Preserve 
American  Freedom.  According  to  the  Con- 
greaalonal Record  of  September  30,  1901, 
"This  organlaatlon  is  run  by  Its  executive 
secretary,  Mr.  Fran  c  Wilkinson,  an  Identified 
Communist."  The  Record  says:  "The  Rev. 
Heist  stated  In  a  ipeecb  to  an  audience  of 
high  school  and  J  inlor  college  students  In 
Pasadena  that  'the  :k>nstltutlon  of  the  United 
States  Is  outmoded  outdated  and  Impotent'." 

WlUlam  A.  Kllp  ktrlck,  long  a  prominent 
member  of  the  AC  jU  on  the  East  Coast,  de- 
clared In  his  1939  1  ook  The  Teacher  and  So- 
ciety :  "The  revolw  Ion  by  force  and  violence 
waa  probably  nee  Msary  in  Russia,  but  it 
would  not  be  necec  lary  In  America.  Here,  the 
aame  goals  could  b  >  achieved  by  effectuating 
Change  within  thi  framework  of  the  Con- 
stitution." 

Tha  antl-Commi  inlst  resolution,  of  course, 
has  not  kept  the  ACLU  from  helping  the 
Communists  In  thi  i  courts,  and  on  this  score 
It  has  an  aatonlal  Ing  record  of  success.  In 
the  Steve  Nelson  i  ase  it  persuaded  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  D  lake  state  prosecution  of 
Communists  vlrtiv  lly  Impoealble.  Over-turn- 
ing the  convlctloa  of  an  admitted  Commu- 
nist party  leader  ]  cv  allegedly  violating  the 
Pennsylvania  stat  i  sedition  law,  the  high 
tribunal  said  tha  e  mlth  Act  of  1940  gives  the 
federal  govemmene  exclusive  Jurisdiction  In 
the  field  of  sedltlo  i.  Then,  In  the  Tatea  oaae, 
the  high  court  acsepted  the  ACLU  conten- 
tion that  advocatlog  overthrow  of  the  gov- 
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emment  doea  not  vloUte  the  Smith  Act  U 
the  advocacy  U  "divorced  from  any  effort  to 
Instigate  action  to  that  end." 

A  nOBBAL  OFFSKSBt 

In    a    recent   Kentucky    oaae    the    ACLU 
argued  succe«fully  that  aeditlon  is  strictly 
a  matter  for  federal  prosecution.  The  defend- 
anta  were  Alan  and  Margaret  MoSurely,  Carl 
and  Anne  Braden  and  Joaeph  Mulloy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  Post  of  Septem- 
ber 17.  19«7.  the  local  sheriff  had  hauled  a 
truckload    of    aUegedly    seditious    material 
from  the  MuUoy  and  MoSurely  homea.  At 
the  time,  the  Poet  said,  the  McSurelys  were 
orRanlsers  for  the  Southern  Conference  Bdu- 
catlon  Fund.  The  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  In  1964  found  the  fund  to  be 
under  the  same  Communist  leaderahlp  and 
to  Have  the  same  purpose  as  its  predecessor 
organiaatlon,   the  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare.   (The  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  haa  cited  the  Utter  aa 
a  Communist  front.)  The  Bradens  have  be^ 
Identified   aa  members   of  the   Communist 
Party  by  the  Louisiana  Joint  Leglslattve  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  Mr.  Mul- 
loy was  a  poverty  worker.  The  aforemen- 
tioned William  Kunstler  was  an  ACLU  at- 
torney In  the  case.  r^„^ 
Thanks  to  the  Union,  the  Supreme  Court 
haa   made   It  virtually   impossible   to  deny 
membership  In  bar  assoclattons  to  Commu- 
nists The  ACLU  won  the  Rudolph  Schware 
case  in  which  the  high  tribunal  ruled  that 
he  could  not  be  denied  membership  In  the 
New  Mexico  Bar  AasoclaUon  because  of  past 
membership  in  the  Communist  party.  Bow- 
ing to  the  ACLU's  argument  on  behaK  or 
Raphael  Konlsberg,  the  court  declared  he 
could  not  be  prevented  from  Joining  the  Cali- 
fornia  Bar  Aasoclatlcn   although   he   would 
not  say  whether  he  ever  had  been  a  Com- 
munist. 

At  the  behest  of  the  ACLU.  the  courts  also 
are  making  it  difficult  for  state  governments 
to  deny  employment  to  persons  because  they 
are  Communlats.  In  a  recent  case  brought  hy 
ACLU  affiliates,  a  Kansas  federal  court  strucK 
down  a  state  loyalty  oath  required  of  all 
public  officials,  employes  and  teachers.  The 
Minnesota  CLU  has  asked  the  state  supreme 
court  to  declare  unconstitutional  the  Mm- 
nesota  civil  service  rules  denying  employment 
to  anyone  who  advocates  Nazllsm.  Commu- 
nism. Anarchism.  Fascism  or  la  "In  any  man- 
ner disloyal  to  the  U.S."  And  the  Northern 
California  CLU  won  a  ruling  In  a  federal 
district  court  that  a  man's  refusal  to  say 
whether  he  Is  a  Communist  could  not  bar 
his  employment  as  a  postal  worker. 

The  ACLU  also  has  been  effective  In  block- 
ing at  least  one  subversive  Investigation.  In 
Tennessee  it  obtained  a  federal  district  court 
order  prohibiting  a  leglslattve  investlgatton 
of  alleged  subversive  actlvltlea  at  the  High- 
lander Education  and  Research  Center. 

In  like  vein,  the  ACLU  has  asked  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  to  declare  unconsUtuUonal 
the  provUions  of  the  Subversive  Actlvltlea 
Control  Act  which  requires  Communist-front 
organizations  to  register  with  the  Attorney 
Oeneral.  It  also  filed  a  complaint  against  a 
Justice  Department  order  that  the  W.  E.  B. 
DuBoU  Clubs  register  as  a  Communist -front 
organization. 

LBIT  AMD  RIGHT 
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When  criticized  for  defending  the  Left, 
the  ACLU  regularly  replies  that  it  also  has 
defended  the  Right.  Close  examination  of  its 
activities  of  the  latter  type  leads  to  some 
disturbing  conclusions.  The  Union  defended 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan — contending  that  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
had  no  right  to  investigate  It.  This,  of  course, 
fits  right  In  with  the  ACLU's  call  for  aboU- 
tlon  of  the  Committee. 

The  ACLU  also  haa  defended  the  right  of 
policemen  to  belong  to  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety. This  dovetails  with  an  ACLU  aim  to 
abolish  all  control  over  which  organizations 
government  employes  may  Join.  It  also  has 
defended    Jehovah's    Witnesses,    contending 


that  they  cannot  be  required  to  give  the 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  American  flag  as 
a  condition  for  attendance  at  public  schools. 
The  Union  proteated  revocation  of  the  visa 
of  Michael  Struelens,  director  of  the  Katanga 
Oovemment  Information  Office  in  New  York 
City.  The  organization  objects  to  Uncle  Sam 
deciding  who  shall  or  who  shall  not  enter 
the  country. 

When  Governor  Roas  Bamett  was  charged 
with  contempt  of  court  for  barring  Jamps 
Meredith  from  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
the  ACLU  stepped  In  with  an  amicus  curiae 
brief  which  contended  that  he  had  a  right  to 
a  trial  by  Jury.  The  Union's  critics  say  that 
If  it  obtained  all  the  Jury  trials  it  wants  in 
civil  righta  caaes.  the  courta  would  break 
down  from  sheer  overload. 

While  the  ACLU  urges  college  presidents  to 
allow  Dow  Chemical  Co.  to  recruit  students 
on  campus,  the  Southern  California  CLU  is 
defending  four  students  who  were  arrested 
for  allegedly  participating  in  a  demonstration 
to  protest  the  same  company's  recruitment 
at  State  College  in  Loa  Angeles. 

The  Union  enthusiastically  supports  the 
right  of  both  Left  and  Right  to  demonstrate. 
In  a  case  now  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  ACLU  has  argued  that  the  threat  of  a 
race  riot  In  Princess  Anne.  Md..  was  Insuf- 
ficient reason  for  a  court  order  banning  a 
series  of  segregationist  rallies  in  that  town 
about  two  years  ago  by  the  National  States' 
Rights  Party. 

Too.  the  ACLU  contested  a  regulatton  of 
WashUigton  police  putting  a  100-man  limit 
on  demonstrations  at  the  White  House.  It 
alao  applied  for  an  injunction  to  keep  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  police  from  using  the 
chemical  Mace  during  riots,  and  It  Is  seeking 
an  injunction  to  prevent  them  from  enforc- 
ing the  statute  prohibiting  demonstrations  at 
the  Capitol.  It  sued  the  Los  Angeles  poUce 
chief  for  breaking  up  a  demonstration  against 
President  Johnson.  In  Washington  It  argued 
that  an  alleged  threat  against  the  Chief 
Executive  was.  in  fact,  only  rhetorical  criti- 
cism of  foreign  policy.  After  a  demonstration 
against  the  President  In  KlUeen.  Texaa,  the 
ACLU  went  to  court  on  behalf  of  the  demon- 
stratara  and  won  a  ruling  that  the  TexM  dl>- 
turblng-tbe-peace  law  waa  unconatttutkmal. 

"BaOTAUTT"  cAsaa 

In  conjunction  with  lawyers  employed  by 
the  Legal  Service  Program  of  the  federal 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  It  launched, 
but  lost,  suits  aaklng  U.S.  district  courta  In 
Newark  and  Philadelphia  to  appoint  federal 
receivers  to  run  the  local  police  departments 
as  a  means  of  eliminating  "poUce  brutaUty." 
particularly  during  rtota.  (The  Union  alao  has 
five  "poUoe  brutrtlty"  cases  pending  In 
Mississippi  and  three  in  Louisiana.) 

The  Philadelphia  suit  alao  asked  for  nulli- 
fication of  atate  taws  against  carrying  con- 
cealed deadly  weapons,  sedition,  riot,  con- 
spiracy, loitering  and  obstructing  Justice.  The 
Newark  case  asked  for  a  halt  to  the  compila- 
tion of  police  dossiers  on  civil  rights  groups. 

Asked  why  the  ACLU  rushed  to  the  aid 
of  Slrhan  Blahara  Slrhan,  the  accused  killer 
of  Senator  Kennedy.  Lawrence  Spelser,  direc- 
tor of  the  Washington  office  of  the  ACLU,  told 
Barron's:  When  President  Kennedy  was  shot. 
Oswald  was  questioned  by  police  without 
oounael;  we  didn't  want  this  to  happen  with 
Slrhan." 


NOMINATION  OP  SENATOR  MUSKIE 
AS  VICE  PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATE 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

or   UTAH 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  September  6,  1968 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
to  the  Senate  a  reading  of  the  editorial 
entitled  "The  Choice  of  Mr.  Muskis. 


pobllriied  in  the  St.  Louis  Post  DlQWtoh. 
3Q(1  adc  unanlmouB  oonaent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RsootD. 
as  follows: 

The  Choicb  or  Mb.  MxnnciB 

In  selecting  Senator  Muskle  of  Maine  as  his 
numlng  mate.  Vice  President  Humphrey  took 
bis  firat  concrete  step  toward  an  Independent 
candidacy.  He  succeaafully  reaUted  the  pree- 
sure  brought  upon  him  to  choose  Oov.  Con- 
nally  of  Texaa,  or  some  other  Southern  con- 
servative, and  picked  a  man  who  represents 
something  close  to  an  Ideal  political  choice. 

If  the  selection  oan  be  faulted  at  all.  It  Is  on 
the  ground  that  Senator  Muskle  U  not  too 
well  known  to  the  national  electorate.  He  la 
well  and  favorably  known,  however,  to  offl- 
claU  of  the  big  urban  centers  through  his  ef- 
fective work  on  the  blg-clty  problems,  and  he 
will  strengthen  the  Democratic  ticket  In  the 
dtlee  where  Mr.  Humphrey  hopes  to  win. 

Mr.  Muskle  haa  an  enviable  background  for 
any  American  poUttcal  candidate.  The  son  of 
a  Polish  immigrant,  he  worked  his  way 
through  college,  won  a  Phi  BeU  Kappa  key 
and  obtained  a  law  degree  at  Cornell.  He 
served  in  World  War  II,  was  a  member  of  the 
Maine  House  of  Representatives  for  six  years, 
served  two  two-year  terma  as  Governor,  and 
then,  in  1958.  became  the  first  popularly- 
elected  Democratic  Senator  In  Maine's  his- 
tory. In  the  Senate  Mr.  Mtiskle  has  worked 
quietly,  industriously  and  effectively,  and  U 
exceedingly  popular  with  his  oolleafniea. 

Because  odf  his  phenomenal  vote-getting 
recoid  In  a  state  onoe  considered  a  bell- 
wether of  Republicanism  Mr.  Muskle  has 
been  In  demand  as  a  Democratic  political 
speaker  In  almost  every  state,  so  tha.t  he  has 
a  considerable  aequamtance  with  national 
politics.  He  Is  a  person  of  liberal  lecmlngs, 
substance  and  good  Judgment,  and  In  general 
meeto  the  moat  Important  test  of  all — 
whether  he  U  qualified  to  act  aa  Prealdent  If 
the  President  should  die  or  be  disabled. 

He  seems  to  us  to  be  well  qualified,  which 
Is  all  that  really  ought  to  matter  to  the  voters. 


"RETIREMENT  HAS  ITS  RICH  RE- 
WARDS"—ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
RANDOUPH 


HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILUAMS,  JR. 

OP   NTW    JEBSXT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  6.  1968 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph] 
today  addressed  the  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  AARP  was  founded 
In  1958  to  provide  all  retired  persons  the 
privileges  and  services  ahvady  avaUable 
to  the  National  Retired  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation which  was  founded  in  1&47.  The 
two  associations  now  have  a  total  re- 
tired-person membership  of  approxi- 
mately one  and  a  quarter  million. 

This  nonpartisan  organization  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  taking  of  a  leadership  role 
in  the  search  for  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems facing  older  Americans. 

AARP  President  George  Schluderberg, 
who  has  been  elected  for  another  term, 
introduced  Senator  Randolph  to  more 
than  1,000  persons  in  attendance  at  the 
convention. 

As  chairman  of  the  Special  Conunittee 
on  Aging,  of  which  Smator  Randolph  is 
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a  veteran  member,  I  feel  certain  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  in- 
terpreted clearly  our  committee's  vital 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  older  Ameri- 
cans. Although  ours  is  a  committee  with- 
out legislative  jurisdiction,  we  have  held 
many  hearings  and  have  conducted 
much  research,  and,  based  on  our  evalua- 
Uon  of  the  research  findings  and  the  ex- 
pert testimony  received,  we  have  made 
many  recommendations  to  the  Senate 
and  to  committees  of  this  body  with 
legislative  Jurisdiction. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons  and  other 
groups  with  allied  missions  working  with 
us  as  the  seardi  continues  for  improved 
solutions  and  new  answers  to  problems 
of  our  country's  senior  citizens.  The 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  is  especially 
gratified  to  have  had  a  vital  role  in  de- 
vel(Y>lng  studies  and  reports  which  were 
of  substantive  value  in  the  legislative 
processes  under  which  Medicare  and  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1967  were  de- 
veloped and  became  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  made  today  at 
Pittsburgh  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RmBKMBMT  Has  Its  Rich  Rfwaxds 
(Address  by  VS.  Senator  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, Democrat,  of  West  Virginia,  at  con- 
vention of  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  September  6, 
1968) 

I  am  happy  that  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons  gives  serious  thought 
to  the  three  words  written  on  Its  emblem; 
namely.  Independence.  Purpose,  Dignity. 

Bach  is  rich  m  meaning,  and  there  is  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  your  organization 
makes  practical  use  of  these  purposeful 
words. 

iJidependence  is  more  than  taking  care  of 
one's  self.  It  is  also  the  ability  to  keep  one's 
own  Judgment  free  of  pressures  that  might 
otherwise  force  conformity.  For  that  reason, 
the  older  people  of  the  United  States  will 
never  became  a  unified  "bloc"  of  voters  or 
a  pressure  group.  They  are  the  possessors  of 
wisdom  that  comes  with  the  perspective  that 
sees  beyond  self. 

Dignity  is  another  word  of  significance  for 
older  Americans  of  today  and  for  those  who 
win  be  older  Americans.  The  dictionary  pro- 
vides several  definitions,  but  most  relevant 
Is: 

"Behavior  that  accords  with  self-respect." 
Surely  a  man  or  woman  who  works  for  the 
greater   part  of  a  lifetime  has  a  desire  for 
dignity  In  retirement.  Self-esteem  is  proper. 
Younger  citizens  should  know  of  their  ac- 
complishments tmd  accord  them  esteem. 
And.  there  is  your  Purpose. 
Your  founder.  Ethel  Percy  Anrus.  made  a 
stimulating  declaration: 

"Aging  Is  an  achievement.  The  later  years 
have  meaning  and  purpose.  Activity  Is  life, 
and  work  Is  one's  salvation." 

The  twenty  of  us  who  serve  on  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  have  evidence 
to  support  the  fact  that  worthwhile  activity 
helps  keep  people  young. 

The  Committee  Is  chaired  by  the  dedicated 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams, Jr.).  There  Is  no  partisanship  among 
the  following  mMnbers  who  compose  our 
Committee :  Alan  Bible.  Frank  Carlson.  Frank 
Chiirch,  Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen,  Hiram  L. 
Fong,  Clifford  P.  Hansen,  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy, Edward  V.  Long.  Jack  Miller,  Walter  P. 
Mondale,  Wayne  Morse.  Thruston  B.  Morton. 
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Frank  E.  Moss,  Edmund  S.  Muskle,  Winston 
U  Prouty,  George  A.  Smathers.  Ralph  Yar- 
borough  and  Stephen  M.  Young.  I  am  not 
listing  them  as  Democrats  or  Republicans 
because  of  our  Intense  Interest  In  developing 
meaningful  programs  for  peraons  like  your- 
self. 

liiese  men  are  Joined  with  people  like 
yourself  for  a  common  purpose  and  realistic 
goals  for  retired  citizens. 

We  have  heard  from  those  who  serve  as 
foster  grandparents  in  Institutions  for  young- 
sters who  need  help  and  loving  attention. 
Foster  Grandparents  were  mobilized.  Before 
this  program  our  doctors  and  nurses  were 
overworked;  they  cared,  but  could  not  spare 
the  time  other  than  professional  attention 
to  a  child.  Poster  Grandparents  are  perform- 
ing Important  work,  and  they  deserve  our 
gratitude.  But  they  don't  seek  thanks;  they 
feel  they  gain  more  than  those  they  serve. 

The  same  mood  is  expressed  by  men  in  the 
Green  Thumb  Program,  which  enlists  re- 
tired people  in  highway  beautlficatlon.  Green 
Thumbers  from  Arkansas  testified  on  a  pro- 
posed Older  Americans  Community  Service 
Program  last  year,  and  one  witness  said: 

"In  our  country,  before  this  Green  TTiiunb 
Program  started,  we  had  a  number  of  citi- 
zens that  were  sitting  on  their  porches,  even 
letting  their  lawns  grow  up.  Since  this 
started,  the  chair  has  hit  the  floor,  the  wife 
is  fixing  a  lunch  paU.  she  is  watchmg  her 
husband  go  back  to  work.  She  Is  living  again, 
and  she  knows  when  he  goes  out  that  gate 
that  he  is  going  to  do  the  Job.  because  she 
has  confidence  in  him.  I  think  that  our  Na- 
tion should  be  very  proud  of  the  stockpile 
of  knowledge  in  our  elderly  citizens." 

Yes,  purpose  can  be  expressed  In  new  pro- 
grams that  put  the  talents  and  experience  of 
older  Americans  to  work.  But  there  are  other 
ways  to  demonstrate  purpose.  Your  organiza- 
Uon  knows  most  of  them.  Your  Institute  of 
Ufetime  Learning  Is  an  impressive  example. 
Here  Is  an  entirely  new  approach  to  adult 
education;  here  is  a  model  for  action 
throughout  the  Nation.  We  are  impressed, 
too,  by  your  statement  of  legislative  objec- 
tives. You  are  concerned  about  the  quality 
of  life  for  on  Americans. 

But  even  more  fundamentally,  your  orga- 
nization has  done  much  to  generate  healthy 
attitudes  toward  retirement.  And  I  think  you 
know  that  much  more  must  be  done  in  thla 
area  because,  unfortunately,  our  democratic 
society  stUl  suffers  because  of  outmoded,  ir- 
rational attitudes  toward  age. 

Such  attitudes  toward  age  are  Irrational. 
There  are  the  problems  faced  by  men  and 
women  whom  we  do  not  us\iaUy  consider  to 
be  aged  or  even  aging.  They  are  younger 
than  most  members  of  your  organization. 
They  are  the  so-called  "older  workers'  thus 
classlfled   when   they  reach   "the  grand  old 

age  of  45." 

I  am  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Retirement  Incomes  In  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging,  and  I  have  heard 
much  testimony  about  senior  citizen  prob- 
lems Within  recent  weeks  the  Subcommit- 
tee has  Joined  with  the  Subcommittee  on 
Federal,  State  and  Community  Services  In  a 
study  of  "Adequacy  of  Services  for  Older 
Workers."  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  is 
chairman  of  our  alUed  subcommittee. 

We  beUeve  that  the  time  has  come  for  a 
reaUy  mtenslve  study  of  that  which  Is  hap- 
pening to  mllUons  and  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who— solely  because  of  age— are  hav- 
ing employment  problems. 

Others  may  be  left  Jobless  by  plant  shut- 
downs. 

Others  may  find  that  their  Jobs  dl8^)pear 
when  their  skills  become  obsolete. 

Others  may  simply  feel  that  they  would 
like  to  move  on  to  different  work  but  that 
they  lack  adequate  training. 

And  others — the  underemployed — know 
that  they  are  earning  too  little  In  Jobs  that 
do  not  Interest  or  satisfy  them. 
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shows  that  the  older  worker  has  many  attri- 
butes which  may  make  for  a  superior  em- 
ployee. The  research  and  educational 
programs  were  Intended  to  help  change  such 
attitudes  by  searching  out  facU  and  helping 
employers  to  understand. 

The  Age  Discrimination  Act  needs  more 
than  money  for  full  effectiveness.  It  also 
needs  national  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems and  the  potential  of  the  older  workers. 
How  big  U  the  Job  which  U  ahead?  Por  part 
of  the  answer  I  refer  you  to  the  words  of  a 
man  who.  at  age  54.  was  informed  one  day 
that  his  18  years  of  service  with  a  New  York 
City  publishing  company  had  been  termi- 
nated. He  was  the  victim  of  a  merger.  He 
wrote  a  book— called  "The  Journal  of  a  Dis- 
carded Man"— to  tell  how  It  feeU.  over 
months  or  years,  for  a  person  In  his  fifties  to 
look  for  work  In  today's  market.  And  please 
remember  that  his  experiences  took  place  in 
New  York  SUte  where  an  antl-dUt-rlmlnatlon 
law  is  .In  effect.  I  quote: 

"When  a  person  Is  up  against  discrimina- 
tion based  on  prejudice,  he  Is  up  against  a 
kind  of  social  automation,  a  blind  process 
that  Just  kicks  along  In  Ite  own  way  and  Is 
seemingly  impervious  to  anything  that  can 
be  brought  against  it.  Rational  argument  U 
Impotent  and  plain  facU  are  laughed  at  or 
angrily  denied. 

"Upon  first  encounter,  the  whole  thing 
seems  vmbellevable;  then  when  lU  full  shape 
U  seen,  dUgust  Is  aroused,  and  fear,  scorn, 
and  blazing  anger.  Perhaps  later,  after  long 
experience,  one  becomes  resigned. 

"In  the  Job  market  every  Job-seeker  Is  Im- 
mediately plastered  with  all  kinds  of  tags 
and  labels.  The  law  has  been  moving  in 
against  this  practice,  and  against  the  more 
glaring  forms  of  discrimination,  but  It 
doesn't  do  much  good.  An  employer  can  re- 
ject you  because  you're  a  Jew  or  becatise 
you're  'too  old',  but  he  knows  better  than  to 
say  so.  He'll  simply  say,  'Not  qualified.'  For 
the  most  part,  legislation  only  makes  preju- 
dice cagler  and  less  outspoken." 

I  have  placed  much  emphasis  on  attitudes 
toward  aging.  In  this  Nation  we  are  too  care- 
less In  our  treatment  of,  and  our  thinking 
about,  the  aging  and  aged  citizen.  We  have 
yet  to  realize  that  retirement — and  the  years 
Just  before  It — should  be  regarded  as  a  tran- 
sitional time  toward  a  new  stage  in  our  life. 
We  have  many  "beginnings" — Our  first  day 
In  school,  our  graduation  day.  marriage,  chil- 
dren, a  new  home.  Retirement  Is  a  beginning, 
too,  and  It  should  be.  as  former  Secretory  of 
Health,  Education  and  WeUare  John  Gardner 
so  apUy  described,  a  period  of  self-renewal— 
exploration,  satisfaction,  curiosity.  The  day 
is  coming  when  most  Americans  will  no* 
think  of  older  Americans  as  a  problem  group. 
The  "Dynamic  maturity"  sought  and  found 
by  so  many  members  of  your  organization 
will  truly  be  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  for 
the  retired.  They  wiU  understond  as  you 
understand  that:  "You  are  as  yoimg  as  your 
faith,  and  as  old  as  your  doubts;  as  young  as 
your  self-confidence,  as  old  as  your  fear;  as 
young  as  your  hope,  as  old  as  your  despair." 
I  am  grateful  to  have  counselled  with  a 
group  of  splendid  citizens  rewarded  In  all 
that  keeps  men  and  women  young,  often  in 
body,  but  more  Importantly — In  mind,  and 
spirit  I 
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TY  OREEN  THUMB  PROJECT 
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HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 


or  NBW  TO>K 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
"IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  6.  1968 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  la 
the  228th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  In  North  Korean  hands. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 
Friday,  September  6.  1968 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
few  programs  for  our  senior  citizens 
which  has  been  ^^onsored  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  Is  the  green 
thumb  program  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  program  is 
particularly  useful  because  it  can  be  im- 
plemented in  predominantly  rural  areas 
which  often  has  tended  to  be  overlooked 
by  antlpover^  programs  that  are  typi- 
cally concentrated  in  the  big  cities. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Catta- 
raugus community  action  program  in  up- 
state New  Yortt  has  now  received  a  Fed- 
eral grant  for  such  a  green  thumb  pro- 
gram under  which  14  men  will  be  em- 
ployed on  the  Improvement  of  roadside 
areas.  I  am  especially  pleased  with  this 
project  announcement  because  many 
months  ago  I  had  taken  the  initiative, 
with  Dr.  Blue  A.  Carstenson,  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  which  Is  the  na- 
tionwide sponsor  of  this  program,  to 
bring  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Transportation  into  contact  with  the 
Fanners  Union  to  plan  for  the  program 
in  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Cusack,  the  executive 
director  of  the  Cattaraugus  community 
action  program,  is  particularly  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  his  efforts  on  this  and 
other  antlpoverty  programs  in  this  sec- 
tion of  our  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ricord  an  article  entitled 
"Plan  To  Start  Green  Thumb  Work  In 
County  Next  Week,"  published  In  the 
Salamanca,  N.Y.,  Republican  Press  of 
June  15, 1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Plaw  To  Stast  Okkxn  Thomb  Wo«k  m 
CouNTT  Next  Week 
Plans  to  start  a  "Green  Thumb"  employ- 
ment program  for  elderly  persons  with  low 
incomes  next  week  were  announced  today 
by  Floyd  Printup.  Jlmersontown,  supervisor 
for  Cattaraugus  and  Chautouqua  Coontiee. 
and  Thomas  P.  Cusack,  director,  Cattaraugus 
Community  Action,  Inc. 

Pourteen  men  will  be  employed  in  Cat- 
taraugus County  on  two  projects.  Improve- 
ment of  the  roadside  rest  areas  on  Rt.  62, 
Just  north  of  the  community  of  Conewango, 
and  on  Rt.  18.  between  the  VUlage  of  Dele- 
van  and  Yorkshire  Comers. 

Tbeee  projects  wlU  l>e  carried  out  In  co- 
operatton  with  the  Stote  Dept.  of  Transpor- 
tation, with  the  Department  providing  tooU. 
trees,  shrubbery,  fertilizer  and  "know  how" 
as  Its  contribution  to  the  program. 

The  program,  conceived  by  the  National 
Parmers  Union,  operates  under  a  grant  from 
the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  covered  by  the 
Nelson  Amendment  of  the  Economic  Op- 
pontmlty  Act.  Additional  contributions  are 
provided  by  local  parUcipatlng  units,  plus 
Parmers  Union  and  other  nonprofit 
groups. 

The  program  U  open  to  those  more  than 
fifty-five  years  of  age,  whose  income  in 
1967  did  not  exceed  $1,400  per  cou^rte  for 
farm  residents,  or  ta.OOO  per  oouple  for 
others. 
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It  U  expected  to  prove  of  much  help  to 
those  living  on  limited  Social  Security  or 
other  retirement  programs. 

Some  additional  applications  are  being 
accepted,  with  men  more  than  sixty-five 
being  given  preference.  Men  up  to  ninety- 
nine  years  of  age  have  been  employed,  ac- 
cording to  Henry  E.  WUcox  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  who  has  worked  on 
setting  up  the  Oreen  Thumb  program  In 
communities   from   Oregon   to   New   Jersey. 

Working  a  three-day  week,  eight  hours 
dally,  at  $1.60  per  hour,  the  men  will  have 
an  oKwrtunlty  to  earn  up  to  $1,600  per- 
mitted under  Social  Security  regulations. 

It  Is  planned  to  operate  the  program  In 
this  county  xintll  December,  or  until  Inclem- 
ent weather  forces  a  shut-down.  Mr.  Wll- 
Uams  said  It  has  fiUed  an  Important  need 
with  many  retired  people,  supplementing 
their  income  and  providing  a  sense  of 
accomplishment. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  RALPH 
NADER 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  MONTAMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  6.  1968 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  through 
the  efforts  of  one  man,  the  Nation  has 
been  made  acutely  aware  of  many  of 
the  dangers  that  beset  our  society.  I 
speak  of  Ralph  Nader,  author  of  "Unsafe 
at  Any  Speed."  Besides  his  one-man  cru- 
sade against  the  automobile  industry, 
Mr.  Nader  has  called  to  the  consumers' 
attention  unpubllclzed  hazards  in  con- 
nection With  gas  pipeline  safety,  air  pol- 
lution, and  the  meat  industry.  These 
topics  all  share  the  common  denomina- 
tor of  being  of  vital  Interest  to  the  Amer- 
ican consumer. 

Mr.  President.  Dave  Prosten  speaks  of 
many  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Nader  in 
the  August  22  issue  of  the  International 
Union  of  Electrical,  Radio,  li  Machine 
Workers  News.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord, 

as  follows: 

Ralph  Naoek 

(By  Dave  Prosten) 

There's  this  guy,  his  name  is  Ralph,  who 
lives  In  one  of  the  cheaper  sections  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  He  pays  20  bucks  a  week  to  Uve 
In  a  rooming  house,  has  maybe  five  suits  to 
his  name,  doesn't  have  his  own  telephone  or 
own  a  car. 

Sounds  like  the  average  working  stiff, 
right?  Perhaps  one  who's  even  a  little  worse 
off  than  most  of  us,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Just 
a  little  guy,  like  most  working  men. 

Well,  that's  true  In  part.  He's  sure  no  mil- 
lionaire. But  he's  not  exactly  the  average 
little  man.  His  first  name  Is  Ralph,  and  his 
last  name  Is  Nader. 

He's  the  guy  who  slnglehandedly  took  on 
the  auto  Industry  with  his  book,  "Unsafe  at 
Any  Speed." 

He's  one  of  the  people  who  went  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  de- 
manded effective  intrastote  meat  inspection. 

He's  the  guy  who  dropped  a  section  of 
worn-out  gas  pipeline  into  the  laps  of  our 
lawmakers,  and  demanded  something  be  done 
before  people  get  killed  because  of  It. 

SUM    AMD    SOFT-SPOKXM 

Ralph  Nader  is  a  crusader  In  every  sense 
of  the  word,  but  he  sure  doesn't  look  the  part. 
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He's  thin — almost  skinny — shy,  and  he  speaks 
softly.  He  doesn't  go  much  for  publicity,  and 
hs  doesn't  grab  for  the  headlines— though 
he  sure  gets  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  be 
looks  like  an  accountont  or  a  school 
teacher. 

But  he  doesn't  act  like  one.  When  "Unsafe" 
was  published,  one  of  the  auto  companies 
had  an  investigator  scrounging  around,  try- 
ing to  pick  up  some  dirt  on  him  so  he  could 
be  discredited.  Much  to  the  company's  dis- 
may, though,  the  private  eye  Just  couldn't 
find  anything  against  him.  If  anything,  Nader 
was  found  to  be  Just  what  he  was — an  honest 
guy  sincerely  worried  about  the  needless 
slaughter  on  our  highways.  Slaughter,  much 
of  which  could  be  avoided  If  the  auto  Indus- 
try worried  as  much  about  safety  as  it  does 
about  sales. 

Nader  refused  to  be  Intimidated.  He  fought 
back,  and  filed  suit.  And  he  continued  speak- 
ing out,  not  only  on  unsafe  cars  but  on 
other  things — the  meat  and  pipeline  dangers, 
radiation,  fish  inspection,  "corporate  be- 
havior," and  even  the  legal  profession. 

Nader,  a  lawyer  himself,  Just  can't  seem 
to  accept  any  sacred  cows.  If  something  needs 
knocking,  he  knocks  It.  If  something  needs 
Improvement,  Nader  does  all  he  can  to  bring 
about  that  Improvement. 

In  honor  of  his  continuing  fight  for  Amer- 
ica's working  men  and  women,  the  League  for 
Industrial  Democracy  recently  gave  Nader 
Its  annual  award.  lUE  President  Paul  Jen- 
nings, a  member  of  the  LID  board  of  direc- 
tors, presented  the  award  for  Nader's  "cham- 
pionship of  consumer  rights  and  his  reform- 
ing zeal."  

Not  long  ago,  the  lUE  News  got  hold  of 
the  number  of  the  hallway  phone  In  Nader's 
rooming  house,  called  him  and  asked  for  an 
Interview.  When  told  It  was  lor  a  union  pub- 
lication, he  said:  "Let's  do  It  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." That  turned  out  to  be  the  next 
afternoon. 

Sitting  In  a  little  restaurant  behind  the 
Treasury  Building  in  Washington,  Nader  told 
how  he  became  Involved  In  the  auto  safety 
fight;  and,  more  importantly,  he  told  what 
union  members  can  do  to  help  bring  about 
better  and  safer  working  conditions  on  the 
Job. 

The  concern  over  auto  safety.  Nader  said, 
"started  in  law  school  when  I  became  mter- 
ested  in  the  Inadequacy  of  the  law  as  It  re- 
lated to  automobile  design  and  construction. 
The  law  goes  by  the  theory  that  all  accidents 
are  related  to  driver  failure,  but  that  escapes 
the  point.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
accident,  the  thing  to  do  Is  cut  down  on 
the  number  of  people  getting  killed  and  in- 
jured. 

"The  first  priority  for  this."  Nader  said, 
"Is  to  design  the  vehicle  to  protect  people 
during  collisions.  It  is  the  most  controllable 
solution,  the  cheapest  and  the  one  that's 
most  easily  administered.  And  It  lasts  the 
longest;  human  beings  will  always  make  mis- 
takes in  operating  machinery,  so  we  have  to 
have  machines  that  are  so  designed  as  to 
make  these  mistakes  less  Injurious. 

"Having  more  well-designed  vehicles  is  the 
first  priority,  rather  than  trying  to  cope  with 
100  percent  effectiveness  on  the  part  of  95 
million  drivers — which  we  simply  are  not 
going  to  achieve." 

HOW  NADER  PICKS  TAKGETS 

Noting  that  he  has  touched  a  lot  of  bases 
In  his  safety  and  health  crusades,  we  asked 
how  he  chooses  his  "targets." 

"WeU,"  he  answered,  "I  have  two  criteria: 
first.  Is  It  Important  to  consumers;  second, 
is  the  problem  being  Ignored.  If  the  answer 
Is  yes  In  both  cases,  then  I  go  after  It." 

VThat  can  the  average  guy  In  the  shop  do 
when  he  spots  something  potentially  dan- 
gerous on  the  job?  Where  does  he  go? 

"If  you  find  a  hazard,"  Nader  said,  "go 
to  your  shop  steward  and  have  him  approach 
the  comp«my,  as  I'm  sure  you  do  now.  But  If 
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the  company  doesn't  do  anything  about  It, 
write  to  your  Congressman  or  Senator. 

"I  get  letters  from  union  people  myself, 
and  some  of  the  Important  details  about 
what's  going  on  in  the  plants  come  from 
them.  They  know  exactty  what's  going  on — 
they're  there. 

"The  thing  Is,  don't  let  'George'  do  It, 
because  he  won't.  The  unions  have  to  be 
their  own  'Oeorge.' " 

And  our  concern  must  be  not  only  in  the 
plant,  Nader  said,  but  when  we're  away  from 
the  Job  also. 

"The  dangers  of  a  modem  industrial  age 
have  gone  beyond  the  confines  of  a  factory, 
and  they  affect  us  aU,"  he  said.  "We're  all 
subjected  to  the  hazards  of  pollution,  con- 
tamination and  hazardous  products.  And  we 
always  have  to  be  on  the  alert,  both  on  and 
off  the  Job." 


SERVICE  BENEFITS  FOR 
RESERVISTS 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  6,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Navy  Times  of  July  24,  1968,  published 
a  hard-hitting  and  persuasive  editorial 
in  favor  of  H.R.  14739.  The  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  May  6  and  is  now 
in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

The  editorial  makes  the  point  that  a 
reservist  who  is  injured  or  killed  while 
on  active  duty  is  just  as  injured  or  as 
dead  as  a  serviceman  with  a  longer  tour 
of  duty,  and  his  dependents  have  needs 
which  are  just  as  great. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Despite  the  drive  towards  adjournment 
early  in  August,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  should  Immediately  approve,  and 
pvish  through  the  Senate  the  Reserve-Na- 
tional Guard  benefit  bUl.  HR  14739.  which 
was  i>assed  by  the  House  back  on  May  6 
alter  12  years  of  Reserve  effort. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  bUl  gives  non-Regulars 
reporting  to.  serving  on.  and  returning  frcan 
short  periods  of  active  duty  about  the  same 
death,  hospitalization  and  burial  benefits 
as  servicemen  serving  30  days  or  more. 

Additionally.  It  abolishes  some  differences 
in  the  benefits  various  non-Regulare  re- 
ceive under  such  clrcimMtances — differences 
which  apply  not  only  to  Reservists  as  dis- 
tinguished from  National  Guardsmen,  but 
even  as  between  Reservists  of  one  service 
and  those  of  another. 

That  such  distinctions  between  non-Reg- 
ulars on  short  tours  cannot  be  Justified  and 
should  be  wiped  out  Is  too  obvious  to  need 
further  comment. 

That  the  distinctions  between  non-Reg- 
ulars performing  more  than  30  days'  duty 
and  those  less — during  drills,  annual  active 
duty  and  the  like — also  need  be  abolished, 
as  HR  14739  would  do,  also  Is  clearly  Justi- 
fied. 

A  Reservist  killed  incident  to  a  drill  is 
Just  as  dead.  In  the  service  of  his  country, 
as  a  serviceman  killed  In  his  40th  day  (or 
20th  year)  of  service. 

A  Reservist  Injured  or  becoming  111  Inci- 
dent to  a  drUl  is  Just  as  hurt  In  the  service 
of  his  country  as  a  mlUtary  man  on  a  more- 
than-30-day  tour.  And  he's  Just  as  much  in 
need  of  medical  care. 
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Ttaa  need  al  the  dependcnto  of  th«  one 
can  tM  Just  M  gnU  M  the  n«eda  of  the 
othw.  ^  _^ 

OomixmiuUiig  tb)  difficulties  the  eiiort- 
duty  non-RecuUn  1  ace  U  ttxe  fact  that  their 
own  Insurance  of  tei  i  Is  Told  with  reapeet  to 
the  casualties  occur  Ing  on  duty.  (Hon-Recu- 
lars,  by  the  way,  art  excluded  from  the  Uni- 
formed Services  Or  tup  Life  Insurance  plan. 
Navy  Times  has  itreral  times  called  at- 
tention to  that,  I  ui^lcularly  as  It  affects 
fUers  performing  vital  air  supply  mlMloiu 
In  support  of  the  V  etnam  War.) 

The  need  for  aotl  m  thii  year  on  HR  14739 
U  aU  the  greater,  y  nth  Defense  seeking  au- 
thority to  call  Rese  rvlsts  for  short-term  riot 
duty  In  the  same    nanner  as  guarrtwnen. 

The  need  for  acilon  thU  year  U  pointed 
up  by  the  estlmatetl  annual  coet  of  the  bill— 
•AM.OOO.  In  the  t4tal  Federal  budget,  the 
amount  Is  peanuts.  The  terms  of  the  Impact 
on  individuals— thJ  few  Individuals  who  are 
actuaUy  affected  each  year — the  9046,000 
points  up  how  sU{gerlng  Is  the  Individual 
Impact  of  the  exc  uslon  of  the  short-duty 
Reservists  from  tie  benefits  avallabto  to 
those  on  longer  tov  ts. 

It  would  not  tak  •  the  Senate  Aimed  Serv- 
ices Cemmlttee  loi  g  to  act  on  this  bill.  And 
If  the  Axnmlttee  i  c\»,  the  Senate  undoubt- 
edly would  pass  tpe  bill  on  a  routine  cal- 
endar call. 

If  the  Oommltte  >  acts 
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More  recently  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation has  been  the  subject  selected  by 
the  "vlllaln-of-the-month  club"  as  the 
cry  of  the  pack  sounds  the  cry  for  more 
restrictive  gun  leglslaUon. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Bom  is  entirely  cor- 
rect when  he  suggests  that  editors  and 
reporters  reflect  upon  the  Increased  level 
of  sophistication  and  education  of  the 
American  reader  stfid  give  him  the 
"thorough,  responsible  reporting  and 
good  writing  that  he  has  a  right  to 
expect." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle written  by  Gerald  B.  Healey,  detailing 
Mr.  Bom's  talk,  and  published  in  Edi- 
tor li  Publisher  of  August  31,  1968  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  o/dered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

WoLv  Pack  Jocbmaiobm  Is  Assailsd 
(By  Gerald  B.  Healey) 

Lawmncs.  Kaws.— Wolf  pack  Journalism 
"rampant  in  Washington"  and  not  entirely 
absent  from  the  local  scene  underwent  a 
caustic  attack  by  Roscoe  C.  Bom,  assocUte 
editor  of  the  National  Observer,  following 
his  acceptance  for  his  publication  of  a  re- 
porting award  from  the  American  Association 
of  Journalism  School  Administrators  here 
this  week. 

Bom  described  wolf  pack  Journalism  as  a 
practice  In  which  reporters  work  In  gangs, 
in  packs,  the  result  being  that  the  "readers, 
or  at  least  the  more  perceptive  reader,  know 
that  somehow  the  leaders  of  the  pack  have 
picked  a  victim,  and  that  the  pack  members 
are  already  In  full  cry  after  the  quarry." 

Bom  said  he  does  not  suspect  these  packs 

are    deliberately    planned    by    some    unseen 

power  who  is  unable  to  make  the  press  of 

America  do  his  bidding  for  his  own  purposes. 

NO  POWKB  sTxncTuas 

"It  is  pure  nonsense  to  suggest,  as  some 
of  the  naive  radicals  of  the  day  do,  that 
the  press  is  uniformly  controlled  by  the  power 
structure,  by  the  advertisers,  or  by  anybody," 
Born  declared.  "No,  the  wolf  pack  operates 
without  direct  orders  from  anybody.  Its 
leaders  have  seniority  by  virtue  of  their  past 
successes,  by  the  influence  of  their  publica- 
tions. Sometimes  by  the  figurative  display  of 
medals  on  their  Journalistic  tunics,  testify- 
ing to  their  Ingenuity  and  valor  in  the  service 
of  the  Fourth  Estate. 

"The  cry  of  the  pack  Is  heard  after  one 
of  the  leaders  produces  a  sensational  bit  of 
reporting,  an  expos*.  The  expos*  usually  must 
Involve  a  major  public  figure  or  a  major  pub- 
lic Interest.  The  object  at  this  stage  of  the 
game  is  to  get  picked  up  by  a  wire  service. 
Overnight,  other  reporters  leap  to  the  attack. 

"Shortly  it  will  become  clear  what  a  line 
has  been  established  on  how  this  person  or 
this  subject  Is  to  be  reported.  The  vUlaln-of- 
the-month  club  has  picked  its  newest  target, 
and  from  there  on  all  the  rules  of  fairness, 
of  honest,  thorough  reporting,  are  scattered 
to  the  winds." 

UNFAIR  TO   HOITA 

Two  of  the  better-known  victims  of  wolf 
pack  reporting  were  named  by  Bom,  who 
said  he  was  not  defending  them  or  con- 
tending that  all  were  honorable  men  or 
Institutions  that  shouldn't  have  been  brought 
to  an  accounting. 

He  mentioned  Jimmy  Hoffa,  whom  Bom 
covered  as  a  Washington  reporter.  Of  Hoffa, 
he  said  that  almost  no  effort  was  made  by 
the  press  to  report  him  fairly  and  almost  no 
attempt  was  made  to  learn  and  publish  the 
facts  about  what  was  going  on  In  the  team- 
ster's union. 

Bom  singled  out  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation "known  to  any  newspaper  reader  as 
the  advocate  of  assasBlnatl<Hi  and  Indiscrimi- 
nate murder  In  the  streets  and  parks." 
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"I  favor  gun  control,"  he  said,  "but  I  don't 
believe  that  Justifies  making  the  NRA  into 
such  a  heavy  that  It  must  be  hissed  and 
booed  by  the  press  every  time  It  puU  In  an 
appearance." 

Bom  examined  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
of  last  yesr  and  claimed  the  wolf  pack  was 
"espefrla'ly  successful  on  this  effort,  using  as 
a  base  for  much  of  the  reporting  a  survey 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
non-federally  Inspected  meat  plants." 

THX  SXAL  KXAT  STOST 

But  "precloiis  Uttle  real  reporting"  went 
Into  the  Issue,  Born  charged. 

It  was  after  the  law  had  been  passed  that 
the  National  Observer  discovered  that  while 
It  had  not  gone  along  with  the  wolf  pack 
"neither  had  we  done  the  kind  of  reporting 
that,  it  turned  out.  we  should  have  been 
datng." 

The  weekly  Dow  Jones  newspaper  assigned 
a  reporter  to  six  months  of  discovering  the 
real  story  which  showed  that  some  of  the 
reports  written  by  federal  inspectors  after 
visits  to  meat  plants  had  been  "doctored"  la 
Washington,  eliminating  favorable  references 
and  emphasizing  the  tuifavorable  findings. 

The  reporter  also  found  that,  although  183 
of  15,000  plants  had  been  inspected — "what 
would  appear  to  be  a  fair  sampling"— a 
memorandum  had  gone  out  from  one  re- 
gional meat  office  that  q>eclflcally  directed 
the  Inspectors  to  go  only  to  plants  where  they 
would  find  bad  conditions. 

Trying  to  determine  the  existence  of  such 
a  memorandum  proved  unavailing  and  finally 
National  Observer  bad  to  resort  to  the  Free- 
dun  of  Infoimatlon  Act.  The  newspaper's 
lawyers  were  on  the  verge  of  filing  suit  when 
the  Agriculture  Department  released  the 
memorandum  which  contained  detailed  in- 
Btmctlons  for  what  It  described  as  "project 
quick,  quiet  and  confidential." 

"That  was  the  basis  of  the  'fact'  used  to 
produce  some  of  those  lurid  stories  about 
filthy  meat,"  Bora  said.  "It  was  on  that  basU 
that  Congress  decided  that  the  conditions  in 
the  state  planU  were  so  appaUlng  they  re- 
quired legislation." 

"hoax"  DXLxnsD  coNoaxss 

The  National  Observer's  point.  Bom  said, 
was  to  put  on  the  record  the  fact  that  a 
few  men  in  Washington  were  able  to  stage 
an  elaborate  hoax,  to  delude  Congress,  and 
to  delude  the  public  In  the  interests  of  pass- 
ing some  headline-making  consumer  legisla- 
tion. 

"My  point  .  .  .  here,"  Bom  continued,  "Is 
to  note  that  this  hoax  couldn't  have  been 
accomplished  if  the  press  corps  had  been 
doing  a  thorough  reporting  Job  all  the  way 
along.  It  was  another  example  of  wolf  pack 
reporting,  and  it  is  frightening  to  think  we 
could  be  that  easily  hoodwinked. 

Bom  said  he  thinks  the  prees  U  Justified 
in  asking  for  reforms  where  reforms  are 
needed,  in  rooting  out  villains  who  should  be 
Jailed,  in  exposing  public  officials  who  need 
to  be  ousted.  "But  I  woiild  ask  that  these 
efforts  be  made  after  thorough  reporting, 
honest  reporting,  fair  reporting.  If  a  Judg- 
ment is  made  without  real  reportmg,  it  is 
not  a  Judgment  at  aU  but  is  based  on  a 
hunch  or  on  a  whim,  or — much  worse — on 
maUce." 

Born  added  that  although  there  are  ex- 
ceptions "most  of  our  news-writing  style  is 
stUl  geared  to  the  Front  Page  Era." 

"Too  often,"  he  said,  "the  meriU  of  a  re- 
porting Job  are  based  on  whether  It  was 
sensaUonal,  did  it  put  someone  in  Jail,  did 
It  get  a  pubUc  official  fired,  did  it  help  a 
legislative  body  conduct  an  equally  sensa- 
tional investigation. 

BAD  XXAICPUE 

"The  evil  Is  self-perpetuating,"  he  con- 
tinued. "The  Journalism  student  or  the 
young  reporter  grows  up  knowing  full  well 
how  to  succeed  in  this  business.  He  learns 
that  you  don't  do  It  by  being  perceptive  and 
knowledgeable  and  understanding— and  by 
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really  good  writing.  No,  you  leam  to  fold  a 
gob  of  copy  paper  three  ways,  carry  a  stub 
of  editing  pencU  in  yoxir  pocket,  back  a  news 
source  against  a  wall,  get  the  goods,  and  rush 
It  Into  type  in  time  for  the  next  edition." 

Bom  contended  that  in  the  main  Ameri- 
can newspapers  are  not  being  read.  "Nobody 
doubts."  he  said,  "that  newspapers  are  being 
bought — they  Just  aren't  being  read  and  for 
a  great  number  of  reasons  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  editors  and  the  schooU  that  are  pro- 
ducing Journalists  of  tomorrow. 

"The  weakness  I  have  singled  out  today," 
he  concluded,  "U  an  especlaUy  egregious 
fault.  We  coiUd  do  a  lot  to  cure  our  Ills  If 
we  could  rid  ourselvee  of  the  front  page 
mentaUty.  If  we  could  put  the  wolf  pack 
Journalism  behind  us,  if  we  could  dispense 
with  the  anachronistic  notion  that  we  are 
racing  against  the  clock  to  finUh  the  news 
to  our  readers.  ...  We  have  long  since  lost 
the  race  against  the  clock.  Now  we  should 
take  the  time  needed  for  the  thorough,  re- 
sponsible reporting  and  good  writing  that 
today's  better-educated,  more-sophisticated 
reader  has  a  right  to  expect." 


COMPREHENSIVE  CRIMINAL  JU8- 
•nCE  PLANNING— A  NEW  CHAL- 
LENGE 


HON.  FRED  R.  HARRIS 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  September  6,  1968 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiEl  is  necessarily  absent  today.  On 
his  behalf,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  statement  prepared  by  him  and  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Comprehensive  Criminal 
Justice  Planning— A  New  Challenge," 
which  was  published  In  the  July  issue  of 
Crime  and  Delinquency,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statkiaxnt   of   Senator   MusKtx 

Mr.  MuBKiz.  Mr.  President,  enactment  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1B68  opened  the  way  for  a  new  and 
more  comprehensive  approach  to  the  com- 
plex problems  of  law  enforcement  through- 
out the  nation.  It  also  pointed  up  the  in- 
creased national  attention  and  concern  be- 
ing given  to  the  problems  of  crime  and  crim- 
inal Justice  m  our  society. 

hb.  Daniel  L.  Skoler,  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Law  E:nforcement  Assistance  at 
the  Department  of  Justice,  has  written  an 
article  entitled  "Comprehensive  Criminal 
Justice  Planning— A  New  Challenge,"  which 
appeared  In  the  July  Issue  of  Crime  and  De- 
linquency. Because  of  the  great  relevance  of 
the  article.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  In  the  Extension  of  Remarks. 

Comprehensive  Criminal  Justice 
Planning — A  New  Challenge 
(By  Daniel  L.  Skoler,  Deputy  Director,  Office 
of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance,  TT.S.  De- 
partment   of    Justice:    associate    director. 
Joint  Committee  for  Effective  Administra- 
tion of  Justice.  American  Bar  Association. 
1961-62;  executive  director.  National  Coim- 
cll    of    Juvenile    Coiirt    Judges,    1963-66; 
VLJB.,  1952,  Harvard  Law  School) 
(Note.— This  article  is  based  on  remarks 
presented  at  the  Eastern  Regional  Conference 
on  Criminal  Justice  Planning,  Boston.  Mass.. 
March  11-12,   1968.  The  opinions  expressed 
are  the  author's  and  not  necessarily  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice.) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Under  new  federal  legislation,  the  devel- 
opment of  compreAeiMlwe  criminal  fustiee 
plan*  loill  be  a  prerequisite  for  receipt  of 
federal  matching  grants  to  strengthen  state 
and  local  crime-control  copaWMties.  This 
vrtll  be  a  difficult  taak  in  a  natUmal  struc- 
ture administered  by  a  variety  of  disciplines, 
by  numerous  and  often  overlapping  political 
jurisdictions,  and  uAth  distinct  subsystems 
for  processing  juvenile  and  adult  offenders. 
The  current  status  of  criminal  justice  plan- 
ning offers  some  guides,  promising  new  in- 
strumentalities, and  the  experience  of  fed- 
erally financed  planning  in  other  fields  to 
assist  in  the  effort.  However,  few  models  of 
comprehensive  criminal  justice  planning  are 
available.  A  concerted  program  of  technical 
assistance  through  training  workshops,  plan- 
ning materials,  and  clearing-house  and  con- 
sultation services  will  be  needed  if  the  na- 
tion is  to  meet  thU  challenge  successfully. 
Finally,  although  the  exact  requirements  of 
criminal  justice  planning  will  be  determined 
by  the  final  anticrime  enactment,  some  basic 
requisites  are  likely  to  appear  under  any 
legUlative  formula.  These  include  {!)  a  view 
of  planning  tu  a  continuing  process.  (2)  a 
bias  toward  the  detail  necessary  to  translate 
general  improvement  standards  into  solu- 
tions workable  for  a  given  jurisdiction,  (3) 
seHous  attention  to  all  facets  of  criminal  ad- 
ministration and  a  strong  burden  of  justifi- 
cation for  ignoring  any,  (4)  a  recognition  in 
federal  planning  standards  of  the  time 
needed  to  evolve  and  refine  quality  plans,  (5) 
the  establishment  of  planning  machinery 
which  involves  all  necessary  competencies 
and  is  representative  of  all  criminal  justice 
interests.  (6)  well-designed  and  orderly  pro- 
graming for  the  planning  mission,  both  in 
relation  to  long-term  plans  and  annual  ac- 
tion programs,  and  (7)  the  incorporation  of 
explicit,  quantified  program  goals  and  eval- 
uative mechanisms  capable  of  measuring 
their  achievement. 

AU  indications  are  that  1968  will  be  the 
year  in  which  federal  aid  to  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice  will  Join  federal 
aid  to  education,  health,  highway  safety, 
public  welfare,  and  similar  subjects  of  social 
concern  as  a  major  program  in  support  of 
services  administered  at  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment levels. 

National  interest  In  the  crime  and  de- 
linquency problem  has  reached  new  peaks, 
pilot  programs  have  probed  approaches  of 
federal  aid  in  this  area,'  and  a  searching 
President's  Commission  study  has  identified 
major  avenues  for  Improving  crime  control 
and  criminal   administration   capabilities. 

Legislative  blueprints  for  the  new  federal 
program  were  Introduced  In  1967  and  are 
now  m  the  final  stages  of  congressional  con- 
sideration.' Briefly,  they  provide  fimds  for 
development  of  comprehensive  Improvement 
plans;  offer  unnn^i  matching  grants  to  help 
Implement  the  programs,  projects,  and  goals 
established  in  such  plans:  and  permit  special 
support  for  education  and  training  and  for 
research,  development,  and  demonstration 
programs  designed  to  produce  or  test  new 
knowledge  and  techniques  for  the  criminal 
administration  community. 

A  basic  principle  and  mandate  \inder  all 
versions  of  the  anticrime  legislation  now 
pending  Is  that  state  and  local  governments 
must  develop  and  maintain  comprehensive 
Improvement  plans — that  Is.  the  plans  must 
consider  all  aspects  of  criminal  administra- 
tion :  law  enforcement,  correction,  courts  and 
prosecution,  citizen  action,  crime  prevention. 
They  must  also  Integrate,  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  the  work  of  all  agendee  and 
levels  of  government  carrying  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice  responslblUtles  In 
the  planning  Jurisdlcttons. 

When  the  new  federal  aid  partnership  be- 
comes law,  the  states  and  communities  of 
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the  nation  wlU  be  obUged  to  undertake  a 
collective  planning  effort  of  a  scope  and 
depth  unknown  to  our  institutions  of  crim- 
inal Justice  administration.  The  impact  of 
this  will  be  felt  by  correctional  administra- 
tors, police  commissioners.  Judicial  struc- 
tures, state  budget  agencies,  and  others  as 
they  are  asked  to  work  on  plan  components, 
analyses,  and  data-gathering  efforts.  The 
perspecUves  and  understanding  by  all  con- 
cerned must  be  sufficient  to  produce  the 
most  useful  and  effective  programs  possible. 
This  article  will  seek  to  explore  the  role  of 
comprehensive  planning,  lU  current  status 
In  the  federal  aid  and  criminal  Jtutlce  con- 
texts, and  possible  issues  and  requirements 
likely  to  be  considered  as  the  concept  Is  de- 
fined under  the  coming  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram. The  precise  standards  and  formats  to 
be  developed  will  depend  on  the  legislation 
ultimately  approved.  TTiey  wUl  undoubtedly 
undergo  evaluation  and  refinement  as  expe- 
rience Is  accumulated  under  that  legislation 
and  Initial  planning  efforU  help  reveal  what 
can  realistically  be  achieved  and  which  ap- 
proaches to  planning  offer  most  promise  for 
the  crime-reduction  goaU  of  the  program. 

PLANNING  AS  A  PRXaEQinSITK  VOR  ASSISTANCX 

The  experience  of  past  years  has  amply 
demonstrated  that  the  mere  infusion  of  even 
a  vast  amount  of  federal  money  is  no  assur- 
ance of  success  or  effective  action.  Well- 
defined  objectives,  realistic  goaU,  appropriate 
techniques,  proper  aUocatlon  of  resources, 
and  careful  study  and  program  design  are 
requisites  for  assuring  pmdent  use  of  public 
funds  and  for  guaranteeing.  In  an  Increas- 
ingly complex  age.  that  the  desired  results 
win  be  achieved. 

Accordingly,  federally  financed  planning 
has  become  a  basic  tenet  of  national  aid 
policy,  and  virtually  every  Important  pro- 
gram launched  In  recent  years  has  Included 
a  planning  requirement  as  a  condition  of 
eliglblUty  for  large-scale  ald.»  The  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966  requires  approved  "high- 
way safety  programs":  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  and  Public  Health  Services 
Amendments  of  1966  requires  approved  plans 
for  "comprehensive  state  health  planning": 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966  requires  approved 
plans  for  "comprehensive  city  demonstration 
programs":  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Pimd  Act  of  1965  requires  "comprehensive 
statewide  outdoor  recreation  plans":  and  even 
more  modest  efforts,  such  as  the  Technical 
Services  Act  of  1966  (programs  to  communi- 
cate technical  and  scientific  data  for  use  of 
conunerce  and  indiistry )  and  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1966  (programs  for  the  aging) 
begin  with  pUuinlng  grants  as  a  condition  of 
aid  for  action  projects. 

RecognMng  that  programs  such  as  crime 
control  embody  at  least  the  order  of  com- 
plexity that  has  launched  a  "generation  of 
planners"  in  these  other  areas  of  pubUc  ac- 
tivity. Attorney  General  Rsunsey  Clark  noted 
at  the  1967  National  Conference  on  Crime 
Control: 

"Our  purpose  Is  to  commit  ourselves  to 
excellence  as  we  now  see  It  and  later  refine 
It.  This  wlU  require  deflnlUve  plamilng  co- 
ordinated with  all  relevant  agencies.  Our 
time,  our  numbers,  the  complexity  of  our 
lives  compel  planning."  * 

Similarly,  the  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion accorded  priority  to  planning  as  a  first 
step  for  criminal  Justice  improvement: 

"A  state  or  local  government  that  under- 
takes to  Improve  Its  criminal  administra- 
tion should  begin  by  constructing.  If  It  has 
not  already  done  so,  formal  machinery  for 
planning.  Significant  reform  Is  not  to  be 
achieved  overnight  by  a  stroke  of  a  pen;  It 
Is  the  product  of  thought  and  preparaUon. 
No  experienced  and  responsible  state  or  city 
official  needs  to  be  told  that.  The  Com- 
mission's point  Is  not  the  elementary  one  that 
each  Individual  action  against  crime  should 
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Today,  tbe  natloi .  baa  almost  no  validated 
models  of  good  co  nprebenslve  planning  In 
crime  control.  It  c«  nf rents  Its  mission,  bow- 
ever,  with  (1)  a  vailety  of  personnel,  opera- 
tional and  p«Tf ormi  ince  standards,  and  codes 
of  good  practice,  an  I  (2)  some  models  of  good 
survey  work  In  epei  ;lflc  segments  of  criminal 
J«itlc» -activity— l>(tb  largely  tbe  work  of 
sespnnsIMn  professl  >nal  groups  supported.  In 
varying  meastire  aiid  at  different  times,  by 
academic  and  pub  lie  agency  competencies. 
Guides  sucb  as  tte  American  Correctional 
Association's  Manu  il  of  CorrectUmal  Stand- 
Bar  Association's  new 

^ _ Justice   Standard*,   tbe 

UJ3.  Children's  Bun  au's  Standards  for  Court* 
Dealing  loith  Chii  iren.  and  tbe  National 
CouncU  on  Crime  uid  Delinquency's  model 
legislation  and  otb  >r  publications  are  avail- 
able to  aid  planners  as  tbey  assess  local  needs 
and  frame  action  plans.  Similarly,  recent 
state  correcUonal  a  rstem  surveys  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency 
(In  Oregon  and  Ii  dlana)  and  a  variety  of 
metropolitan  and  municipal  police  agency 
studies  by  the  Int  ematlonal  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  PoUce  (ti  Baltimore.  Puerto  Rico. 
Washington,  D.C.,  und  elsewhere)  offer  valu- 
able models  of  tbe  level  of  analysis,  compre- 
hensiveness, and  d  stalled  action  programing 
that  might  be  exiected  In  tbe  correctional 
and  police  compoi  lents  of  a  comprehensive 
criminal  justice  pli  n. 

The  best  of  this  body  of  accumulated  pro- 
fessional experlente,  standards,  and  reform 
goals  has  been  li  tegrated  Into  the  report 
voliunes  of  tbe  F  ivaldent's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  t  nd  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice, which  has  ad<  ed  Important  new  Insights 
and  Improvement  neasures.  This  Is  all  to  the 
good.  However,  t  ranslatlng  standards  and 
precepto  Into  wi  U-deslgned  and  properly 
phased  programs  r  ssponslve  to  the  conditions 
and  circumstance  i  of  particular  state  and 
local  government!  Is  the  largely  uncharted 
course  which  Int  illlgent  federal  assUtance 
must  nurture. 

Much  remains  o  be  done  to  develop  re- 
sources. State  and  local  planners  In  criminal 
Jiistlce  are  In  short  supply.  Organizations 
currently  capable  )f  providing  study  and  sur- 
vey services  hav ;  Inadequate  capacity  to 
meet  the  demand  i  of  the  national  planning 
effort  contemplat<  d  by  tbe  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Although  tl  ey  are  beginning  to  show 
Interest  in  crlmli  al  Justice  work.  Arms  and 
organizations  wltl  i  general  systems  analysis, 
operations  researc  h.  and  organizational  de- 
velopment capablltles  have  relatively  little 
experience  with  a  id  knowledge  of  the  field. 
Planning  and  res«  arch  units  In  correctional. 
IwUce.  and  other  criminal  Justice  agencies 
are,  for  tbe  mosl  part.  In  early  evolution. 
General  criminal  usttce  planning  and  coor- 
dination units,  ne  *  on  the  scene,  offer  prom- 
ising potential  bi  t  are  still  few  In  number 
and  have  not  had  enough  experience  to  offer 
the  required  leve  s  of  guidance  and  leader- 
ship. 
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A  further  complication  confronting  com- 
prehensive planning  t>  the  fractlonallaatlon 
of  responslbUlty  for  police,  court,  and  cor- 
rectional activities  on  the  local  level.  With 
Important   exceptions,   states   and   counties 
remain  dominant  In  operation  of  correctional 
Institutions,  coimtlea  and  municipalities  bare 
prime  responsibility  for  police  activities,  and 
states  and  counties  shoulder  the  major  load 
m  operation  of  court  and  prosecution  sys- 
tems. In  a  given  metropoUUn  area,  all  three 
levels  of   government  may   play   Important 
roles  In  the  police,   court,   and  correctional 
services  provided  to  residents.  Planning  must 
therefore  transcend  Jurisdictional  boundaries 
and  Individual  agency  responsibilities,  a  dlffl- 
cult  task  under  the  best  of  circumstances, 
BvrLDma  rukmrato  coicpbtbnck 
Such  problems.  large   as  they  may  seem, 
are  not  greatly  different  from  those  facing 
Intergovernmental    partnerships    which    ad- 
dress other  contemporary  needs.  Many  re- 
sponses are  possible.   A   particularly   Impor- 
tant one  Is.  the  opportunity  presented  to  the 
federal   government   to   match    grant   funds 
with  an  aggressive  technical  assUtance  pro- 
gram aimed  at  building  planning  competence. 
This  could  include  national  workshops  for 
training  of  criminal  justice  planners,  devel- 
opment of  materials  and   guides  for  plan- 
ning,   provision    of    consultant    services    to 
planners,  and  development  and  dissemina- 
tion of  successful  planning  models.  This  kind 
of   help  has   frequently   been   neglected   In 
other    federally    stimulated    mass    planning 
programs,  often  to  the  detriment  of  program 
quality.* 

Federal  assistance  of  this  type  will  un- 
doubtedly have  to  draw  on  the  capabilities  of 
universities,  leading  crime  control  agencies, 
professional  associations,  and  quallfled  con- 
sulting organizations.'  Federal  agencies  have 
themselves  no  superior  wisdom  or  store  of  re- 
sources for  this  purpose,  although  encour- 
aging progress  is  being  made  through  sucb 
Instrumentalities  as  the  Bureau  of  Prisons' 
new  Community  Services  Division,  which  was 
established  expressly  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance and  consulting  services  to  state  and 
local  correctional  agencies.  However,  because 
of  Its  national  perspective  and  grant  dollar 
stewardship,  tbe  federal  government  U 
uniquely  situated  to  marshal  quallfled  re- 
sources, often  m  short  supply,  and  deploy 
them  to  maximum  advantage.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant to  recognize,  moreover,  that  the  "tech- 
nical assistance"  role  Is  as  appropriate  and 
proper  to  the  federal-state-local  partnership 
as  the  grant-in-aid  technique.  Because  of  Its 
advisory  nature.  It  Is  consistent  with  tbe 
trend  toward  greater  local  autonomy  In  de- 
fining problems  and  mapping  programs  of 
action  and  yet  meets  a  need  particularly  Im- 
portant at  the  starting  juncture  of  tbe 
crime-control  planning  effort. 

Through  other  federal  help,  all  states  and 
major  localities  are  today  developing  tech- 
nologists and  permanent  planning  agencies 
whose  skills,  blended  with  those  of  criminal 
Justice  specialists,  can  provide  a  valuable  re- 
source for  crime-control  planning.  These  In- 
clude tbe  forty-four  state  planning  agencies 
and  more  than  two  hundred  regional  plan- 
ning agencies  and  metropolitan  councils  of 
government  supported  by  urban  planning 
grants  from  the  Department  of  Hotislng  and 
Urban  Development  (an  Investment  aggre- 
gating nearly  $80  million  over  the  past  ten 
years)  and,  more  recently,  the  core-city 
plaimlng  bodies  to  map  comprehensive 
neighborhood  improvement  schemes  under 
the  Model  Cities  Program. 

Within  the  past  three  years  nearly  thirty 
states,  assisted  by  Department  of  Justice  pilot 
grant  funds,  have  established  special  com- 
missions, councils,  or  committees  to  examine 
criminal  Justice  needs  and  map  comprehen- 
sive programs  for  improved  criminal  justice 
administration."  An  Increasing  number  of 
cities  and  other  local  units  are  taking  similar 
action,   even   before  tbe  advent  of  federal 
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subsidies  to  assist  In  sucb  efforts.  For  the 
moat  part,  tbe  sUffs  of  these  units  are  too 
small,  their  resources  too  modest,  and  their 
origins  too  reoent  to  permit  substantial  prog- 
ress toward  complete  models  of  comprehen- 
sive plans.  However,  as  tbey  build  strength 
and  get  their  bearings,  these  specialized  state 
and  local  criminal  justice  planning  agencies 
should  be  able  to  demonstrate  increasing 
effectiveness  and  themselves  assume  major 
roles  In  providing  technical  assistance  for  co- 
ordlnated  criminal  Justice  planning.  Thus, 
experienced  state  criminal  Justice  pUmnlng 
agencies  might  well  assume  a  major  part  of 
the  training,  consulting,  and  guidance  serv- 
ices which  initially  will  require  federal 
Impetus. 

TRX  SHAPE  or  COMPKXHXNSIVE  PLANNING 

Despite  the  newness  of  the  comprehensive 
planning  concept  in  crime  and  delinquency 
control,  we  can  discern  the  directions  indi- 
cated by  limited  past  experience,  the  lessons 
of  planning  efforts  in  other  social  problem 
areas,  and  the  results  the  new  federal    .ild 
partnership  hopes  to  achieve. 
Houj  much 
Planning  is  a  continuing  process;  any  pro- 
gram for  effective  plan  development  must 
recognize  that  fact.  Although  the  production 
of  a  comprehensive  written  plan  Is  contem- 
plated as  a  condition  of  aid  eligibility  under 
all  versions  of  the  antlcrlme  legislation  now 
under  oonslderatlon,  it  must  be  recognized 
that    planning    efforts    cannot    stop    with 
achievement  of  a  jurisdiction's  initially  ap- 
proved "comprehensive  plan."  Indeed.  It  is  a 
virtual   certainty   that   this   first-year  plan 
will  be  rudimentary  In  relation  to  the  fully 
delineated  and  refined  plan  achievable  over, 
say.    the   five-year    Initial   operating   period 
contemplated    for    the   new    legislation.   Ac- 
cordingly, all  planning  authorizations  antici- 
pate   federal    support    not    merely    for    the 
initial  preparation  of  a  plan,  but  also  for  its 
modification,  revision,  and  expansion.  Plan- 
ning agencies  should  expect  increasingly  de- 
manding standards  of  quality  and  thorough- 
ness as  time  and  experience  provide  the  op- 
p)ortunlty  for  the  research,  care,  and  detail 
which  may  not  be  possible  In  meeting  Initial 
plan  deadlines. 

How  detailed 
A    dominant    purpose    of    comprehensive 
criminal  Justice  planning  is  to  permit  juris- 
dictions to  select,  adapt,  and  apply  general 
measures  and  concepts  of  Improvement  to 
the  context  and  needs  of  a  particular  state, 
city,   or   metropolitan   area.   This   being   the 
case,  tbe  most  thorough  analysis  and  detailed 
planning  possible,  within  realistic  constraints 
of  time,  money,   and   the  need   for  action. 
would  seem  desirable.  It  will  be  easy  enough 
for  a  jurisdiction  to  echo  general  standards, 
tenets,  and  goals  of  improved  operation  in 
planning  documents.  These  abound  In  the 
report  volumes  of  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission and  in  the  "standards  of  good  prac- 
tice" which  each  of  the  disciplines  has  de- 
veloped through  its  professional  and  research 
arms.  More  difficult  will  be  the  tailoring  of 
these  to  the  resources  and  special  problems 
of  tbe  Jurisdiction  so  that  maximum  pros- 
pects for  success  will  be  assured  and,  before 
that,  ascertainment  of  which  measures  .tre 
valid  for   that  jurisdiction.  A  high  level  of 
detail  will  help  lay  bare  deficiencies,  inade- 
quate assumptions,  faulty  data,  and  feasibil- 
ity   of    ImplemenUtlon.    What    must    be 
watched  in  the  process  of  detailing  Is  the 
introduction  of  detail  at  the  proper  stage  of 
planning.  The  comprehensive  plan  that  de- 
termines a  need  for  a  new  facility  may  not 
need  to  produce  a  detaUed  design  of  that 
faculty  in  the  long-range  program,  but  juris- 
dictions should  be  prepared  to  delineate  and 
Justify   in  much   greater  detail   the  action 
program  to  be  undertaken  with  their  fund 
allocations  for  a  program  year. 
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How  comprehensive 
A  comprehensive  plan  must  cover  all  as- 
pects of  criminal  administration  This  means 
that  police,  correction,  prosecution,  and  court 
services  should  each  receive  attention,  that 
all  major  phases  of  their  operations  should 
be  examined,  and  that  the  work  of  all  agen- 
cies carrying  responsibility  in  a  particular 
Jurisdiction  should  be  accounted  for.  It  prob- 
ably means  further  that  the  need  for  citizen 
action,  crime  prevention  efforts  of  other  gov- 
ertunental  agencies  and  private  groups,  and 
reform  undertakings  having  no  significant 
"money"  dimension  (e.g..  criminal  code  revi- 
sion) also  be  reviewed  and.  where  appro- 
priate, planned  for.  This  will  be  a  complex 
task  and  dilemmas  are  bound  to  arise. 

For  Instance,  what  if  a  significant  law  en- 
forcement agency  (e.g..  the  state  police)  op- 
erating in  the  planning  jurisdiction  is  not 
tmder  the  authority  of  that  jurisdiction;  and 
what  If  the  planning  Jurisdiction  feels  that 
intensive  upgrading  of  a  particular  function 
(e.g.,  police)  should  be  pursued  to  the  sub- 
stantial exclusion  of  other  criminal  justice 
operations  (e.g..  courts  and  correction)? 
These  conditions  could  create  serious  Imbal- 
ances In  plans  which,  before  extension  of 
plan  approval,  should  carry  a  heavy  burden 
of  justification  to  show,  in  one  case,  that 
efforts  would  be  integrated  with  those  of  the 
nonsupervlsed  agency  or.  in  the  other,  that 
the  priority  is  reasonable  and  Justified  In  the 
light  of  local  progress  and  needs. 
How  soon 
The  deadlines  for  comprehensive  planning 
can  have  a  critical  effect  on  the  quality  of 
that  planning.  At  present.  It  appears  that 
plans  will  have  to  be  produced  before  the 
end  of  the  first  year  In  which  the  new  grant- 
in-aid  program  becomes  operative  to  permit 
a  jurisdiction  to  qualify  for  its  share  of  ac- 
tion funds  appropriated  for  that  year.  ...'his 
is  because  action  fund  requests  must  be 
based  on  prevlotisly  submitted  plans  which 
have  been  approved  as  complying  with  statu- 
tory standards.  This  could  create  unfortunate 
pressures.  Notwithstanding  opinion  that  a 
number  of  jurisdictions  are  well  advanced  in 
developing  comprehensive  state  and  local 
plans,  no  >uch  plans  are  yet  on  the  scene 
and  many  jurisdictions  will  be  hard  pressed 
to  develop  the  data  and  to  conduct  the  stud- 
ies they  require,  distill  these  into  an  accurate 
profile  of  existing  resources  and  needs,  pre- 
pare a  compreheitsive  master  plan,  and  rec- 
oncile opposing  viewpoints  along  the  way,  all 
within  the  first  fiscal  year  of  federally  sup- 
ported planning  operations.  The  experience 
of  the  existing  state  planning  committees 
suggests  that  we  may  be  underestimating 
the  time  needed  for  sucb  work,  including 
time  to  organize  and  properly  staff  a  new 
planning  operation. 

Three  types  of  remedial  measures  for  such 
deadline  problems  have  been  accorded  recog- 
nition in  different  versions  of  the  antlcrlme 
legislation: 

1.  Permitting  a  Jurtsdlctlon's  first-year  ac- 
tion funds  to  be  carried  over  to  another  fis- 
cal year  so  that  they  will  not  be  forfeited  if 
tbe  plan  takes  longer  to  develop  than  antici- 
pated (utilized  also  In  tbe  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Grant  Program)  .• 

2.  Permitting  the  Jurisdiction  to  apply  for 
flrst-year  action  funds  without  first  sub- 
mitting a  plan,  thereby  enabling  a  more  de- 
liberate pace  In  plan  development  (utilized 
also  in  the  Highway  Safety  Aid  Program)." 

3.  Accepting  an  "Interim  plan,"  admit- 
tedly incomplete  in  scope  and  quality,  as  a 
basis  for  release  of  first-year  funds  but  not 
as  a  substitute  for  the  detailed,  comprehen- 
sive plan  which  will  ultimately  be  required 
(utilized  also  In  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Grants-In-Ald  Program)." 

What  machinery 
The  machinery  that  a  state  or  local  Juris- 
diction establishes  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning can  measurably  affect  tbe  success  of 
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the  planning  effort.  It  Is  important,  first, 
that  planning  groups  have  strong  conunis- 
slons.  committees,  or  advisory  boards  to  help 
review  and  establish  programs  and  priorities. 
This  is  especially  critical  where  the  plan- 
ning program  encompasses  more  than  one 
kind  of  Jurisdiction  and  addresses  multiple 
criminal  Justice  fields  (police,  courts,  and 
correction).  Board  representation  of  all  in- 
terests, including  not  only  operating  agen- 
cies but  research  and  educational  resources, 
should  be  welded  Into  a  structure  suited  to 
the  planning  jurisdiction's  needs  and  pKJlit- 
ical  structure.  A  number  of  "commission- 
subcommittee-advisory  group"  mixes  are 
possible;  the  determination  of  the  mix 
should  be  left  to  local  initiative. 

Equally  important  are  strong  planning 
staffs  with  capabilities  spanning  all  crim- 
inal justice  specialties.  These  will  be  needed 
even  where  substantial  elements  of  planning 
are  delegated  to  concerned  operating  agen- 
cies. Without  this  staff  capability,  the  inte- 
gration of  plan  components  and  the  neces- 
sary attention  to  total  system  performance 
required  by  comprehensive  planning  may  be 
put  in  Jeopardy.  Planning  machinery  mtist 
also  fix  ultimate  responsibility  In  a  single 
unit  of  state  or  local  government  enjoying 
support  of  the  chief  executive  and  tbe  ju- 
risdiction's legislative  authorities.  Such  a 
unit  can  be  effectively  housed  in  a  variety 
of  structures — In  an  Independent  agency  or 
In  an  office  within  an  existing  state  depart- 
ment (for  example,  the  attorney  general's 
office  or  a  public  safety  unit) — so  long  as 
the  responsibility  is  pinpointed  and  the  nec- 
essary staff  capability  provided. 

The  quality  of  planning  machinery  not 
only  will  have  a  critical  effect  on  the  plan- 
ning process  but  also  will  be  an  Important 
determinant  of  plan  Implementation.  Ap- 
propriating necessary  local  funds,  securing 
cooperation  of  criminal  Justice  agencies  in 
carrying  out  the  plan,  and  accepting  plan 
priorities  should  prove  as  large  a  task  for 
the  planning  agency  as  formulating  the  plan. 
steps  in  planning 

The  planning  process  must  itself  be  an 
orderly  development.  After  the  first  steps  of 
organization  and  staff.  It  would  normally 
involve  (1)  design  of  the  planning  study.  (2) 
collection  of  data  and  conduct  of  studies 
and  surveys  necessary  for  plan  formulation, 
(3)  formulation  of  the  total  plan.  (4)  de- 
lineation in  detail  of  components  for  short- 
term  or  immediate  Implementation,  and  (S) 
review  and  approval  of  the  plan  and  Its  pri- 
orities. Work  on  each  of  these  phases  can. 
to  some  extent,  be  advanced  concurrently 
and  certain  studies  and  efforts  can  be  as- 
signed for  future  accomplishment  as  part 
of  the  plan  scheme.  Whatever  the  case,  a 
well-conceived  and  specific,  albeit  flexible, 
work  plan  and  time  sequence  should  be  de- 
veloped. Stinting  in  preliminary  stage  work 
(e.g.,  design  of  the  planning  effort,  data  col- 
lection and  surveys,  problem  definition)  to 
arrive  at  final  results  more  quickly  could 
seriously  Impair  the  quality  of  the  final  plan. 
To  insure  against  omissions,  some  federal 
programs  have  established  requirements  for 
interim  submissions  which  delineate  such 
components  as  problem  analysis,  general 
goals,  and  program  stategies  to  be  used  in 
plan  formulation." 

Goals  and  evaluation 

Well-defined  long-  and  short-range  targets 
are,  of  course,  essential  to  a  meaningful  im- 
provement effort.  Equally  essential  Is  a  sys- 
tem for  evaluation  of  progress  in  attaining 
the  goals,  and  this  should  be  an  integral  com- 
ponent of  the  plan.  As  with  other  endeavors 
in  social  measurement  In  our  dynamic  and 
changing  society,  evaluation  of  the  crime- 
control  effectiveness  of  Improvement  plans 
will  be  a  dilficult  undertaking.  Validation 
may  be  slow  in  coming  until  programs  have 
a  chance  to  take  hold  and  we  can  factor  out 
variables  that  obscure  the  picture.  Federal 
guidance  will  probably  be  needed  to  define 
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expectations  and  provide  a  common  meas- 
urement base  to  which  state  and  local  juris- 
dictions can.  If  they  desire,  add  refinements. 
Evaluation  should  deal  with  attainment  of 
both  "capablUty"  goals  (e.g..  achieving  model 
casework  levels  in  correctional  treatment 
programs,  or  securing  crime  labs  or  com- 
puterized information  centers  In  law  enforce- 
ment programs)  and  "performance"  goals 
(e.g..  reduction  of  serious  crime,  or  lowering 
the  recidivism  rate,  or  raising  tbe  convic- 
tion rate  in  prosecuted  cases) .  Tbe  objectives 
should  be  explicitly  stated  In  quantified 
terms  so  that  measurement  is  possible  and 
expectations  can  be  tested  and  adjusted 
against  the  realities  of  actual  program  ex- 
perience. Cost  analysis  should  be  built  into 
evaluation  efforts  wherever  possible  because 
costs  are  important  determinants  not  only 
of  what  can  be  attempted  but  of  the  com- 
parative value  of  alternative  solutions  or 
techniques. 

Movement  In  this  direction  can  be  seen 
in  other  programs.  The  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram is  asking  planning  grantees  to  define 
both  one-year  and  five-year  pjerformance 
goals  in  quantitative  terms  (e.g..  specified 
percentages  of  reduction  in  personal  assault 
rates,  in  infant  mortality  differentials,  in  low 
rental  housing  deficiencies,  etc.,  toward  levels 
normal  for  the  total  city)  and  is  providing 
guidance  on  how  progress  toward  these 
should  be  measured."  Something  comparable 
should  be  fashioned  for  antlcrlme  programs, 
supported  by  adequately  defined  and  na- 
tionally conducted  collection  of  statistical 
data. 

As  the  crUnlnal  justice  community  moves 
toward  large-scale  planning,  it  is  important 
to  keep  In  mind  that  the  technique  must 
serve  and  not  dominate  our  crime  control 
efforts.  Some  aid  programs  have  had  their 
disappointments  with  planiUng  efforts;  some 
are  searching  for  more  effective  applications; 
none  appears  to  have  developed  clearly  su- 
perior or  error-free  approaches.  We  hope  that 
our  commitment  to  planning  will  feed  on 
critical  examination  as  well  as  intelligent  ad- 
herence to  the  formulas  and  formats  which 
emerge  and  that  sufficient  flexibility  will  be 
maintained  by  those  administering  the  pro- 
gram to  permit  the  fullest  expression  of 
state  and  local  creativity.  The  attorney  gen- 
eral cautioned  a  group  of  criminal  Justice 
planners  in  1966  that  "the  vital  purpose  of 
reform  Is  action,  not  abstraction." "  Plan- 
ning Is  action  and  should  be  seen  in  that 
light.  Properly  executed  and  utilized.  It  can 
prove  to  be  one  of  our  most  effective  tools 
in  the  cause  of  criminal  Justice  reform. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Under  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act  of  1966,  P.L.  89-197.  89th  Congress,  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  provided  more 
than  $20  million  in  grant  and  contract  sup- 
port for  over  350  training,  demonstration, 
and  study  projects  covering  all  phases  of 
law  enforcement,  correction,  and  criminal 
Justice  administration.  Under  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses  Control 
Act  of  1961.  operative  from  1961  to  1967.  a 
comparable  $47  million  investment  In  de- 
linquency and  youth  crime  projects  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

'  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1968.  S.  912.  90th  Cong.;  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1967. 
H.B.  5037.  90th  Cong.  At  May  1,  1968.  versions 
of  this  legislation  had  been  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  were  ready 
for  floor  action  In  the  Senate.  See  also.  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control 
Act,  HJt.  6160  and  12120  and  S.  1248,  90tb 
Cong. 

>In  late  1966,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
tabulated  eighty-two  federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  ( nearly  75  percent  of  them  enacted 
since  1961)  which  required  plans  or  plan- 
ning as  a  condition  of  assistance.  See  Cre- 
ative Federalism,  Hearings  before  Subcom- 
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mlttM  on  Int«goT  irnment*!  ReUtton*.  89th 

^'^rt  National' t  mterenee  on  Orms  Oon- 
trol,  Proc«edln««.  t  JB.  Depwtment  of  Ju«ttce. 

•  FTMldenCa  Oon  mlBrion  on  Law  Bnf  orce- 
m«nt  and  Admin  Irtratton  of  Ju««c*.  TJia 
ChaUmce  of  Criim  in  a  Tree  Society  ( Wa^- 
SSoTd.C:    VB.3.P.O..    1987).   pp.  379-80. 

•One  new  com  irehanalvB  planning  pro- 
gram When,  prope;  •'"P^"'*  .»^»,f!SiLT 
to  preparation  for  planning  U  tt»„P»^J- 
SinoTBtealth  Program.  Pi.  »^7*».»"^ 
Congreas.  Hera,  tlie  aUtute  makaa  •I»f»flc 
provUlon  for  trait  Ing  grant.  In  oompf^*"- 
idTe  heiath  planni  ag.  and  theae  granta  were 
nroceaaed  aa  a  prlo  rlty  Item  even  before  plan- 
KTSit.  were  aw'arded  to  eUglble  state. 

*°J*B£u^t  exauplea  In  the  correcUonal 
BDhere  of  t«5hnl<  al  aaaUtance  provided  for 
-  •  w  Tnclea  by  prof  eaalonal  aa- 
•  the  Law  Enforcement  A.' 
„,«,„«,  „v.  -.,  the  American  Correctional 
AawKlation'a  self  admlnlatered  .tudy  guide 
for  meaaurlng  lo  sal  achievement  »od  n»^ 
BgAlxut     n»tlon.l      correctional      standarda 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

iOrtAHomrmoaa 

Sweet  quiet  wooded,  sublime  land, 
How  are  you  cursed  by  man's  rude  hand. 
Thy  wooded  copae  of  grassy  sheen. 
Is  now  so  wracked  by  a  factory'a  steam. 

At  the  top  of  the  hUl  the  great  white  oak, 
Tat  that  there  Is  now  no  more  hope. 
A  cottage  buUt  by  the  hands  of  man. 
Takes  its  place  on  the  forest  stand. 

As  the  years  go  by,  and' time  goes  on. 

The  pond  Is  there,  but  the  boys  are  gone. 

Here  am  I,  a  single  one, 

To  see  what  the  hands  of  man  hath  done. 

He  cut  the  forest,  he  dammed  the  stream. 
He  ruined  every  school  boy's  dream. 
He  calls  It  progress,  I  call  It  sin, 
To  see  my  forest  bleak  and  dim. 
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306)  and  the  National 
-Coonen-  on  crude  and  Deimquency's  cor- 
rectional training  Information  clearing  house 

pi  unnlng    committee    granta 


(LEAA  Orant  Ho, 
•  See    state 


listed  in  Append*  2.  Third  ±r,nual  Report 


to  the  President 


.„  w«.  r,. .  <  nd  the  Congreu  «»  ilctlrj- 

ties  under  the  VfM  Enforcement  **^*^^^ 
Act    of   IMS.  ' 

(April  1068). 
•  Urban  Mass 

"HighiBtty  Sa'Aty  Act  of  1995.  43  U.S.C. 


U.S.   Department    of   Justice 
;  'ronaporfotion  Act  of  1964, 


Sec.  403 

11  Land  and 
Act  of  1965.  PX 

x  5ee  Plan 
CDA  Letter  No 


Vater    Conservation 
B8-S78,  Sec.  5. 

,  tubmUsion  Requirements. 
Model  ClUea  Administra- 
tion. Departmedt  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (October  1967).  -The  State- 
ment  of  Probler  i  Analysis.  Ooala.  and  Pro- 
gram Strategy"  i  aust  be  submltt*d  by  plan- 
ning grantees  m  dway  through  the  planning 

^wSee  "Measu  ea  of  Uvlng  QuaUty  In 
Model  Nelghborl  ooda,"  Technical  AsaUtanw 
Bulletin  No.  3,  1  >epartment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (April  1968). 
><  Address,    Conference  of   State 


Commltteee    in 


University  of  Mi  ryland,  Oct.  IB.  1968. 
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HON. 


or 
IN  THE  SKNATf 

Friday, 


Mr.   SCOTT 

Francis   Roser 
Palmerton  Are  i 
sylvsuiia.  at  th  e 
expressing  hii 
proper   iise   o 
Rosen's  youthful 
has  been  soui  ded 
by  others  sim  larily 
mishandling  o 

I   ask   unaiimous 
Rosen's  verses 

There  beini 
was  ordered  U 
as  follows: 


BANKS  AND  DROPOUTS,  NOW  GET- 
TING ACQUAINTED,  ARE  FINDING 
TEffiY  LIKE  EACH  OTHER 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 


Fund 


Criminal 


Planning 

Administration. 


XiSE   OP  NATURAL   RE- 
BY  H.  FRANCIS 


HUGH  SCOTT 

PBKNSTLVANIA 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  6,  196S 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  H. 
superintendent  of 


the 

School  District  of  Penn- 

age  of  15  wrote  a  poem 

disapproval  of  the  Im- 

natural    resources.   Mr. 

outcry  of  the  thirties 

in  each  decade  since 

Impressed  by  man's 

forest  and  stream. 

. consent  that  Mr. 

be  printed  in  the  Record 

no  objection,  the  poem 

be  printed  in  the  Record. 


or    NSW    T08K 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  6.  1968 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  feature 
article  pubUshed  in  the  business  and 
finance  section  of  the  New  York  Times 
of  July  14.  describing  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank's  pace-setting  program  for 
training  unskUled  high  school  dropouts. 
Chase  Manhattans  program  for  training 
unemployables  began  last  January  and 
has  proved  so  successful  that  several 
other  banlcs  in  the  New  York  City  area 
have  plans  underway  to  sponsor  similar 
programs  of  finding  the  unemployed  and 
training  them  for  Jobs  they  are  presently 
unqualified  to  hold.  These  programs  are 
indicative  of  what  the  banking  industry 
is  doing  across  the  Nation  to  provide 
meaningful  employment  opportunities 
for  the  hard-core  unemployed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Banks    and    Daopoxrrs.    Now    Qettino    Ac- 
quainted. Are  Finddio  They  Like  Each 

Other 

(By  Leonard  Sloane) 

Last  December,  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
began  a  program  for  training  unaklUed  high 
sSool  dropouts.  The  initial  results  of  Its 
work  with  these  "unemployables"  have  been 
so  successful  that  the  bank  now  says  It  will 
train  1.000  in  the  next  three  years. 

In  two  weeks,  the  First  National  City 
Bank  wlU  open  a  training  center  In  lower 
Manhattan,  where  It  will  provide  remedial 
and  technical  sklUs  for  entry-level  Jobs  for 
the  hard-core  unemployed.  Some  700  young 
men  and  women  will  receive  this  instruction 
m  the  next  18  months  under  a  contract  be- 
tween the  bank  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

And  Just  last  week,  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Banking  began  classes  In  basic  edu- 
cation and  banking  terminology  for  ghetto 
reeldents  who  are  employed  by  34  commer- 
cial and  savings  banks  In  the  New  York  area. 
Its  goal  Is  to  provide  thU  training  for  more 
than  700  members  of  minority  groups  over 
the  next  year. 

Theae  programs  are  tadlcatlve  of  what  the 
banking  Industry  Is  beginning  to  do  acroes 


the  nation  to  make  the  phrase  "equal  oppor- 
tunity" in  employment  more  meanmgful.  • 
Other  banks  working  through  different 
means  to  achieve  a  greater  rapport  with  the 
Negro  community  Include  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica in  California,  the  naUon's  largest,  and 
the  Industrial  National  Bank  In  Rhode  Is- 
land, the  biggest  In  that  state. 

Why  are  banks,  both  locally  and  nationally, 
taking  such  an  Interest  In  finding  the  un- 
employed and  training  them  for  Joba  they 
are  presenUy  unqualified  for?  For  one  thing, 
banks  are  highly  visible  Institutions  and 
their  employment  of  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rl- 
cans  Is  usually  obvious  to  the  public,  un- 
like the  situation  In  most  manufacturing 
industries  whose  factories  are  not  normally 
visited  by  passers-by. 

"Banks  draw  their  employe  and  customer 
populaUons  from  the  city,"  says  a  veteran 
banker.  "You  Just  can't  pick  up  your  bank 
and  move  It  to  the  suburbs  as  some  other 
companies  can.  So  If  you  have  to  stay  locked 
In  with  the  city  and  its  working  class,  you 
have  to  be  aware  of  who  the  people  are. ' 

But  why  are  banks  going  In  for  these 
various  programs  at  this  time  when  the  pop- 
ulatlon  mix  In  the  big  cities  has  already  been 
changing  for  many  years?  One  banking  offl- 
clBl  puts  it  this  way: 

"Training  minorities  for  employment  lias 
Just  become  respectable  with  the  formation 
of  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  and 
the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Henry  Ford 
[chairman  of  Ford  Motor  Company]  and  J. 
Paul  Austin  (president  of  the  Coca-Cola 
Company).  And  since  banks  see  themselves 
as  the  capstones  of  business  anyway,  they 
figured  that  this  Is  the  time  to  do  something 
In  that  area." 

One  of  Chase's  "somethings"  Is  Its  training 
program  for  young  men  between  the  ages  of 
17  and  22  who  are  unable  to  meet  the  bank's 
qualifications  for  white-collar  employment. 
The  men  are  referred  by  social  agenclea,  bank 
liaison  ofBcers,  employment  Interviewers  and 
others  and  have  in  common  a  basic  motiva- 
tion to  succeed  as  bank  employes. 

"We're  looking  for  the  young  men  who  have 
some  potential  that  can  be  tapped  and  who 
want  to  go  to  work,"  says  Arthur  J.  Hum- 
phrey, a  Chase  assistant  treasurer  and  direc- 
tor of  the  program.  "We  don't  mind  his  be- 
ing skeptical  but  we  want  that  will  to  win." 


phases  descbibeo 
There  are  three  phases  to  the  remedial  pro- 
gram In  reading,  language  skills  and  maih- 
ematlca  that  Mr.  Humphrey  and  other  bank 
offlciala  have  worked  out  with  the  six  teachers 
employed  by  Chase.  The  first  encompasses  a 
sU-week,  aU-day  session  during  which 
trainees  receive  a  nontaxable  training  allow- 
ance of  $1.60  an  hour. 

During  phase  two.  employes  are  placed  in 
entry-level  Joba  at  which  they  earn  about 
$76  a  week  but  return  to  the  2Bth  floor  train- 
ing center  at  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plara  for 
up  to  two  houra  of  remedial  education  a  day. 
The  final  phase  U  geared  to  make  the  young 
men  better  quaUfied  for  promotions  as  they 
open  up  at  the  bank. 

"I  love  It  because  It's  a  lot  different  from 
school."  says  GUbert  Rivera.  17  years  old. 
who  droppeid  out  of  high  school  In  the  lOth 
grade.  You  get  more  Individual  Instruction 
here." 

"We  have  more  confidence  In  the  teachers 
than  we  did  at  school,"  adds  Rudy  Martinet 
ai  who  has  completed  phase  one  and  is  now 
working  aa  a  tape  feed  clerk  In  the  domestic 
money  transfer  department.  "They're  not  Uke 
«^eachers,  they're  more  like  friends." 

Venlse  Greene,  an  18-year-old  from  Brook- 
lyn who  left  high  school  last  March,  points 
out  that  "In  school  they  didn't  start  at  the 
root  of  things.  Here  they  start  at  the  root 
and  go  on  up." 

One  reason  for  this  unusual  teacher-stu- 
dent relattonsblp  U  the  smaU  olass  slaes  of  10 
to  a  group.  Another  Is  the  InfocmaUty  that 


prevails  with  teachers  called  by  their  first 
bames  and  students  able  to  walk  out  of  the 
room  at  any  time  for  personal  reasons.  And 
then  there  U  the  fact  that  students  even 
belp  to  organise  the  currletaum  by  sheeting 
their  own  books  to  read. 

Ftor  Instance,  one  poem  read  by  the  stu- 
denU  m  the  Chase  program  U  "The  Ballad  of 
the  Landlord,"  by  Langston  Hughes.  Edu- 
cational critic  Jonathan  Koool  was  dismissed 
from  the  Boston  school  system  In  1906  for 
reading  this  poem  to  his  students  because  of 
Its  alleged  an  tl white  tone. 

CENTEa  BEING  SET  UP 

As  Linda  Kuns.  a  teacher  of  language  arts, 
observes.  "We  have  no  set  syllabus  here. 
Content  Is  geared  In  two  directions,  toward 
their  own  backgrounds  and  toward  anything 
to  do  with  banking.  The  students  should  not 
deny  their  own  backgrounds  nor  should  they 
only  get  into  the  banking  area  when  they 
start  their  Jobs." 

At  First  NaUonal  City,  two  floors  are  being 
outfitted  at  a  building  on  Canal  Street  and 
Broadway  for  the  first  two  20-8tudent  classes 
In  Its  training  program  for  the  unemployed 
and  underemployed.  Over  a  16-to-22-week 
period,  these  young  men  and  women  will  be 
given  remedUl  skills  and  technical  train- 
ing for  such  Jobs  as  general  clerk,  typist  and 
check-processing   machine   operator. 

While  they  are  being  trained  by  the  bank- 
as  part  of   the  Federal   Government's  Job 


Opportunities  In  the  Business  Sector  pro- 
gram— the  students  are  bank  anployee  and 
are  paid  a  salary  of  $66  a  week.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  their  training,  they  receive  an  In- 
crease of  at  least  $10  a  week  and  move  into 
a  beginner's  Job  at  the  bank. 

Robert  W.  Feagles.  a  City  Bank  senior 
vice  prealdent.  emphasizes  that  "the  entry- 
level  position  Is  not  the  end  of  the  road. 
These  men  and  women  have  career  c^portu- 
nltles  absolutely  on  a  par  with  any  other 
employee.  Our  whole  purpose  is  to  erase  the 
hard-core  stamp  and  make  them  nonldentl- 
fiable  as  anyt^ng  but  employes  of  the 
bank." 

This  will  be  accompllahed  even  at  the  new 
training  center  through  the  immediate  es- 
tablishment of  an  employer-employe  rela- 
tionship, rather  than  a  continuation  of  any 
government  aid  situation.  The  environment, 
moreover,  will  be  that  of  work — with  Its  9- 
to-5  day,  punctuality  and  dress  require- 
ments, etc. — Instead  of  a  high  school  for 
adolescents. 

Funds  for  the  students  in  the  J.O.B.S.  pro- 
gram were  provided  by  the  Government  to 
the  tune  of  more  than  $1.5-mllllon.  How- 
ever, the  bank  figures  that  more  than  $160,- 
000  of  Its  own  money  Is  Involved  In  provid- 
ing administrative  and  other  services  not 
covered  by  the  training  contract. 

According  to  Mr.  Feagles,  this  money  is 
well  spent.  "Social  problems  are  only  re- 
solved In  an  atmosphere  of  economic  equal- 


ity and  well-being.  We  have  been  aware  of 
the  need  to  do  more  as  we  re-examined  our 
criteria  for  entry-level  Jol)s.  This  Is  a  major 
step  toward  the  first  requirement,  econwnlc 
equality. 

AOOmONAL  SCHOOLING 

The  classes  at  the  American  InsUtute  of 
Banking  are  providing.  In  effect,  for  a  con- 
sortium of  banks  what  giant  Institutions 
like  Chase  and  City  Bank  are  doing  on  their 
own.  Students  with  average  fifth  to  eighth- 
grade  achievement  levels  will  be  given  six 
weeks  of  training  to  lay  the  educational  and 
career  foundations  for  bank  employment. 

Afterwards  the  studento  wUl  return  to 
A.I.B.  classrooms  for  nine  hours  a  week  of 
additional  training.  "This  Instruction  plus 
departmental  bank  experience  will  point  the 
successful  trainee  directly  toward  the  main- 
stream of  departmental  promotablllty  and 
a  successful  banking  career,"  says  the  In- 
stitute. 

WhUe  the  A.I.B.  U  providing  Its  facilities 
at  the  Woolworth  Building  for  the  classes, 
the  actual  teaching  and  counseling  will  be 
done  by  the  Board  for  Ftindamental  Edu- 
cation, a  nonprofit  organization  that  designs 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged.  Bankers 
from  the  participating  institutions — such 
as  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  the 
Bowery  Savings  Bank  and  Brown  Brother* 
Harrlman  &  Co.— will  also  conduct  panel 
discussions  with  the  trainees. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ^ondai^,  September  9,  1968 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  Philip  W.  Walker,  chairman,  Bible 
Department.  North  Texas  State  Univer- 
sity. Denton.  Tex.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Isaiah  54:  2  Enlarge  the  place  of  thy 
tent — spare  not,  lengthen  thy  cords,  and 
strengthen  thy  stakes. 

Eternal  God,  before  whom  civilizations 
have  flowered  and  faded,  lived  and  died, 
once  again  in  history's  course  we  have 
come  to  the  crossroads;  and,  as  did  the 
men  of  old,  we  turn  to  Thee  for  wisdom 
and  strength. 

Overwhelmed  by  the  newness  of  our 
world,  its  svdftness  of  change,  complex- 
ity of  events,  strife  of  persons,  ours  is  a 
search,  earnest  and  immediate,  for  the 
true,  the  Just,  the  rightful  direction  of 
American  destiny. 

Upon  this  House,  summoned  to  crea- 
tive leadership  in  this  crisis  hour,  may 
"Thy  face  shine,  enabling  each  Repre- 
sentative to  be  bigger  than  little  things, 
equal  to  the  gn^eat,  a  true  instrument 
now  in  forging  the  vision  for  which  all 
the  world  waits. 

This  we  ask  in  Thy  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  September  5.  1968,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presl- 
ident  of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  ooe  of  its  clerks,  announced 


that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  foUowing  title: 

H.R.  18037.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  18037)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
for  other  purposes."  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Hn.L,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr. 
Macnuson.  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Javits,  and 
Mr.  Cotton  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  foUowing 
titles  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  2687.  An  act  to  amend  section  17  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide  for 
Judicial  review  of  orders  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  3738.  An  act  to  amend  the  deflxiltlon  of 
"felony"  in  title  IV  (adding  chapter  44  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code)  and  title  VII 
of  the  Ommbus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho  and  Mr.  Hansen  were 
appointed  conferees  on  the  bill  S.  827  en- 
titled "An  act  to  establish  a  nationwide 
system  of  trails,  and  for  other  purposes," 
and  that  Mr.  Kuchel  and  Mr.  Allott 
were  excused. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  OfBcer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 


to  Public  Law  115.  78th  Congress,  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal  of 
certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Government." 
appointed  Mr.  Monroney  and  Mr.  Carl- 
son members  of  the  Joint  Select  Commit- 
tee on  the  part  of  the  Senate  for  the  dis- 
position of  executive  papers  referred  to 
in  the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  numbered  69-1. 

The  message  also  atmounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  388 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  beard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Elmer  J.  Holland,  late 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  dece«isecl. 

Resolved.  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  recess. 


DR.  PHILIP  W.  WALKER 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  and  honor  today  to  introduce 
as  the  visiting  chaplain,  to  offer  a  prayer 
for  this  House  and  for  the  Nation,  my 
father-in-law.  Dr.  Philip  W.  Walker, 

In  his  native  Texas,  Dr.  Walker  is  wide- 
ly known  as  a  spiritual  leader  of  the 
young,  as  a  preacher  of  comanding 
eloquence  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  radio, 
as  a  philosc^her,  and  as  a  man  of  bound- 
less energy  and  wide  experience. 
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emphi  £lzed 


At  present.  Dr. 
the  Methodist  Bible 
slUes— North   Texat 
Woman's  Unlversitj 
portant   assignmen ; 
years  as  pastor  of 
Church  In  Denton, 
was  widely  known 
on   the  program 
series  which  emp 
philosophy  of  life 
problems. 

As  a  vigorous 
sued  the  sport  of 
recognized  expert 
the  author  of  a  ' 
hound-man's 
and  Men." 

Mrs.  White  and 
parents.  Dr.  and 
guests,  and  it  Is 
affection  that  I 
House  to  call  us 
Maker  .a;;  we  begli 


p|mp  Walker  occiiples 

chair  at  two  unlver- 

State.   and   Texas 

Previous  to  this  im- 

.  he  served   for   15 

the  First  Methodist 

rex.  For  10  years,  he 

the  radio  preacher 

'feday   We  Live" — a 

the  Christian's 

in  facing  our  dally 


class  ic, 


_«, .  he  has  long  pur- 

:  ox  hunting  and  is  a 

hunting  dogs.  He  is 

recognized  as  the 

entitled  "Hounds 


hoi  )by 


be  ok 


Ilare  proud  to  have  her 

ATS.  Walker,  as  our 

wl  h  great  pleasure  and 

iiitroduce  him  to  this 

io  the  service  of  our 

another  day's  work. 


McNAMARA 


STRANOE 


(lONTINUES 
WAYS 


01 


:  express  id 
ful]/ 


tine 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr 
mous  consent  to 
1  minute,  to  revist 
marks,  and  to  lnclv|de 

The  SPEAKER 
the    request    of 
Washington? 
There  was  no 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr 
patched  a  letter 
retary  Robert  S. 
dent  of  the  Work 
announced  loan 
dor  for  the 
Ecuador  more 
dant  offshore  flsh 

Mr.  Speaker, 
have  stood  in  thii 
mented  the  illega: 
fishing  vessels  by 
of  piracy  by 
month  when  four 
fishing  more  than 
coast,  were  board  Jd 
Ecuadorian  Navy 
for  4  days,  and 
000. 

Ecuador  claims 
territorial  sea,  co 
tionsil  convention 
peated  criminal 
izens  on  the  high 
believable  loan 
Bank. 

Mr.  Speaker, 
where  our  citizer  s 
to  influence  fore 
terest  of  the 
protection  of  ou  ■ 
seas,  organlzatiops 
Bank  would  do 
sources  in  that 
financially  aid  a 
attacks  Amerlcat 
fully  pursuing 
tlonal  waters. 

Mr.    GROSS 
gentleman  yield' 
Mr.  PELLY.  I 
gentleman  from 

Mr.  GROSS 
President  or 
withdraw    those 


.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 

tjddress  the  House  for 

and  extend  my  re- 

extraneous  matter. 

Is  there  objection  to 
\  he    gentleman    from 
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boats  we  loaned  to  Ecuador.  We  ought 
to  demand  the  Immediate  return  of  our 
armed  vessels  that  are  being  used  for  the 
purpose  of  committing  acts  of  piracy  on 
American  fishing  vessels. 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  loan  agreements,  i 
will  say  to  the  gentleman,  provide  that 
they  not  use  those  naval  vessels  as  they 
have  been  used.  I  would  certainly  object 
to  letting  our  military  loan  vessels  to  any 
foreign  naUons  who  Ulegally  seize  our 
Ikhlng  vessels  on  the  high  seas.  Tomor- 
row when  legislation  comes  before  this 
body  I  intend  to  put  in  an  amendment 
to  so  provide. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement. 


HIS 


obj  action. 

Speaker.  I  have  dis- 

._  former  Defense  Sec- 

McNamara,  now  Presi- 

Bank,  protesting  his 

$5.3  million  to  Ecua- 

purpose  of  enabling 

to  exploit  its  abun- 

resources. 

.„  and  time  again  I 

Chamber  and  docu- 

„  seizures  of  American 

]  ksuador.  The  latest  act 

Eci  lador  came  Just  last 

pianerlcan  tuna  vessels, 

20  miles  off  Ecuador's 

„  at  gunpoint  by  the 

,    forced  into  port,  held 

1  ned  more  than  $200,- 


iWtS 


American 


an  outrageous  200-mile 
trary  to  any  Interna- 
And,  despite  these  re- 
acts against  U.S.  cit- 
seas  this  huge  and  un- 
made by  McNamara's 

certainly  think  that 
„  have  an  opportunity 
gn  nations  in  the  in- 
can  economy  and  the 
citizens  on  the  high 
!  such  as  the  World 
veil  to  exert  their  re- 
direction, rather  than 
lation  which  criminally 
citizens  who  are  peace- 
thteir  vocation  in  intema- 

Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 

am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Iowa. 

]  t  is  about  time  for  the 

whoever  is  responsible  to 

destroyers    or    patrol 


SUMMER  REVIEW  OP  THE  1969 
BUDGET 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  ^^    ^,       . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Charles  J.  Zwlck.  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  has  today  released 
a  summer  review  of  the  1969  budget.  This 
review  is  highly  significant  and  very  im- 
portant to  Congress  and  to  the  country 
generally.  It  refers  to  the  impact  of  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968  which  requires  a  reduction  in  out- 
lays—lending and  expenditures— of  not 
less  than  $6  bUllon  and  a  reduction  of 
not  less  than  $10  bilUon  in  new  budget 
obligational  authority. 

One  very  encouraging  feature  of  the 
review  Is  the  anticipated  deficit  for  fis- 
cal 1969  in  comparison  to  last  year.  Ac- 
cording to  today's  release,  the  fiscal  1969 
budget  deficit  would  drop  by  some  $20 
billion,  plus  from  $25.4  billion  in  fiscal 
1968  to  $5  billion,  tentatively,  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  matter.  I  am  inserthig  the 
full  text  of  the  release  at  a  point  later  in 
today's  Ricord. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 

Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


our  requests  to  restrict  massive  dairy  im- 
ports in  June  of  both  1967  and  1968.  We 
are  also  encouraged  by  the  July  call  for 
an  investigation  into  apparent  circum- 
venting actions  by  foreign  suppliers, 
which  are  keeping  the  door  apea  for 
continuing  high  dairy  imports. 

Six-month  dairy  import  totals  just  re- 
leased by  the  USDA  confirm  the  need 
for  the  present  Tariff  Commission  hear- 
ings to  come  forth  with  added  restric- 
tions at  the  earnest  possible  moment.  If 
immediate  action  is  not  taken,  our  dairy 
farmers  wUl  be  faced  with  further  in- 
come and  market  losses. 

Evaporated  milk  imports  during  the 
first  6  months  of  this  year  have  Increased 
527  percent  over  January-to-June  totals 
of  1  year  ago.  Other  items  that  have  in- 
creased over  the  same  period  include 
milk  chocolate  used  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, up  140  percent,  and  certain  cheese 
and  cheese  substitutes,  up  53  percent. 

These  statistics  serve  notice  on  all 
government  officials  who  administer  our 
dairy  programs.  What  is  clearly  evident 
Is  that  inaction  at  this  critical  time  will 
only  be  a  disservice  to  our  struggling 
rural  economy,  which  has  been  contin- 
uously driven  backward  dxiring  recent 
years.  ^^^^^^^_^_ 

TRANSFERRING  SPECIAL  ORDER  OF 
REPRESENTATIVE  TUNNEY  TO 
SEPTEMBER  16 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  special  order 
granted  for  1  hour  today  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  TunneyI  be 
vacated  and  transferred  to  September 

16    1968 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GOP  AGRICULTURAL  TASK  FORCE 
SAYS  DAIRY  IMPORT  SFTUATION 
WARRANTS  IMMEDIATE  ACTION 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ,_.    ^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Amer- 
ican dairy  producers  have  lost  more 
than  $600  million  because  of  dairy  im- 
ports and  a  decline  in  exports  since  1963. 
During  these  last  4Mj  years,  the  dairy 
farmers'  market  has  been  affected  by  the 
equivalent  production  of  nearly  80.000 
25-cow  farms,  or  more  than  17  billion 
pounds  of  milk  equivalent. 

The  task  force  was  pleaded  to  see  the 
admlnistraUon  take  positive  action  on 


THE  12TH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
SURGEON      GENERAL      ON      THE 
HEALTH    RESEARCH    FAdLTTIES 
CONSTRUCTION     PROGRAM    FOR 
FISCAL       YEAR        1967— MESSAGE 
FROM   THE    PRESIDENT    OF   THE 
tlNTTED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  381) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate   and  Foreign   Commerce 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustra- 
tions: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  12th  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Surgeon  General  on 
the  Health  Research  FaciUtles  Construc- 
tion Program  for  FY  1967. 

The  effectiveness  of  current  medical 
practice  rests  largely  upon  discoveries  of 
medical  research— an  activity  which 
must  continue  to  grow  if  we  are  to  bring 
better  health  and  a  fuUer  life  to  aU 
Americans.  Since  1956.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment-through the  Health  Research 
Facilities  Program— has  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  providing  funds  for  con- 
structing and  equipping  health  research 
facilities.  During  that  period,  the  Health 
Research    Facilities   ConstrucUon   Pro- 


gram has  provided  over  $400  million  in 
matching  grants  to  about  400  universi- 
ties, hospitals,  and  research  institutions 
in  all  50  States  of  the  Nation. 

This  program  has  been  a  vital  part  of 
our  efforts  to  increase  man's  under- 
standing of  disease  and  human  develop- 
ment. It  complements  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's continuing  support  of  health 
research,  which  has  grown  from  $1  bil- 
Uon in  1963  to  nearly  $1.5  billion  today. 
65  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  expendi- 
tures for  biomedical  research. 

This  program  has  also  been  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  overall  effort  to 
assure  that  the  benefits  of  modern  medi- 
cine are  available  to  all  of  our  people. 
To  reach  this  goal,  we  have  in  just  the 
last  four  years  enacted  over  30  new 
health  measures  and  increased  the  Fed- 
eral health  investment  from  $6  billion 
to  nearly  $14  billion  annually. 

It  is  accordingly  with  pleasure  that  I 
submit  to  the  Congress  the  12th  Annual 
Report  of  the  Surgeon  General  on  the 
Health  Research  Facilities  Construction 
Program. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  September  6.  1968. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 

following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(RoUNo.310] 

Adair  Fraser  Poage 

Aahley  Frledel  Podell 

Ashmor*  Fulton,  Tenn.  Puclnskl 

Baring  Oallflanakls  Qule 

Barrett  Gardner  QutUen 

Blackburn  GoodeU  Rarick 

Blanton  Green,  Oreg.  Relfel 

Blatnlk  Orlffltbs  Resnlck 

Boland  Orover  Reuss 

BolUcK  Oude  Rhodes,  Pa. 

Bolton  Gumey  Rivers 

Brasco  Hansen,  Wash.  Rogers,  Colo. 

Brock  Hardy  Rogers.  Fla. 

Brotzman  Hubert  Ronan 

Brown,  Calif.      Heckler.  Mass.  Roudebuah 

Brown,  Mich.      Henderson  Roybal 

Brown.  Ohio       Herlong  Ruppe 

Button  Holineld  Satterfleld 

Carey  Jacobs  St.  Germain 

Casey  Jonaa  Saylor 

Celler  Jones.  Mo.  Schadeberg 

Clancy  Jones.  N.O.  Scherle 

Cleveland  Karsten  Schwelker 

Collier  Keith  Selden 

Collins  KuykendaU  Slsk 

Coryers  Kyros  Smith.  Iowa 

Corbett  Landrum  Smith,  Okla. 

Corman  Lloyd  Stafford 

Culver  Long,  La.  Steed 

Cunningham      McClory  Stelger,  Wis. 

C\irtis  McDade  Stephens 

Dent  McMUlan  Tan 

Derwlnaki  Macdonald  Teague,  Calif. 

Dlggs  Machen  Teague,  Tex. 

Dole  Mathlas.  Md.  Thompson,  Ga. 

Donobue  Mlnsball  Thompson,  N.J. 

Dom  Monagan  Tuck 

Eckhardt  Moorhead  Udall 

Edwards,  La.       Myera  Watklns 

EUberg  Six  Whalley 

Evans,  Colo.        O-Hara,  111.  WllUs 

Fallon  CHara,  BUch.  Wolff 

Farbsteln  O'Neal,  Ga.  Wydler 

Flno  Patman  Wyman 

Flynt  Pike 

Fountain  Plrnla 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  293 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ^^^^^^__ 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H H.  17023,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUS- 
ING AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bUl  (H.R.  17023) 
making  appropriations  for  simdry  inde- 
pendent executive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  agencies,  offices, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
EviNS  of  Tennessee,  Boland,  Shipley, 
GiAiMO,  Marsh.  Pryor,  Mahon,  Jonas, 
MiNSHALL,  Wyman,  Talcott,  and  Bow. 


MARKETING  ORDERS  ON  PEARS 
FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1224  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  1224 
Resolved,  Tliat  upom  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hoiise  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (HJl. 
10564)  to  amend  section  2(3).  section  8c(2), 
and  section  8c(6)  (I)  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as 
amended.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equaUy  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  blU  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  blU  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bUl  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  paaaoge  without  Interrenlng 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LattaJ  and  pending  that 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1224 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
10564  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended. 

At  present  there  are  five  commodities 
for  canning  or  freezing  that  are  eligible 
for  marketing  order  programs.  In  addi- 
tion, apples  for  canning  or  freezing  in 
certain  States  are  also  eligible  for  this 
program.  The  commodities  are  aspara- 


gus, olives,  grapefruit,  cherries,  and 
cranberries.  Certainly  producers  of  pears 
for  canning  or  freezing  should  also  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  establish  a  mar- 
keting order  program. 

The  purpose  of  HJt.  10564  is  to  add 
pears  for  canning  or  freezing  to  the  list 
of  commodities  for  which  Federal  mar- 
keting orders  may  be  made  applicable, 
and  it  would  permit  the  inclusion  of  a 
checkoff  for  marketing  promotion  proj- 
ects, including  paid  advertising,  for  this 
commodity. 

The  annual  cost  for  administering 
each  new  marketing  order  program  Is 
approximately  $25,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1224  In  order  that  HJl. 
10564  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlemsm  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Spealier,  House 
Resolution  1224  provides  for  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  10564  which  would 
bring  pears  for  canning  and  freezing 
under  the  marketing  control  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937. 

No  doubt  few  Federal  statutes  are  as 
complex  and  as  devoid  of  clarity  as  is 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937  and  its  various  amendments. 
Nevertheless,  few  statutes  have  a  more 
direct  impact  on  the  prices  we,  as  con- 
sumers, pay  for  the  agricultural  products 
which  form  the  essential  parts  of  our 
daily  diet. 

Ever  since  it  first  adopted  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act,  Con- 
gress has  acknowledged  the  wisdom  and 
desirability  of  maintaining  the  general 
marketing  order  exemption  for  canning 
and  freezing  crops.  Congress  has  recog- 
nized that  it  is  one  thing  to  authorize 
growers  to  control  their  own  production 
and  shipment  of  raw  products  for  the 
fresh  market — where  they  have  a  sub- 
stantial financial  risk  and  investment  in 
the  product  as  purchased  by  the  con- 
sumer. 

But  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  tell 
growers  they  can  get  together  and  con- 
trol the  production  of  the  canned  prod- 
uct— when  the  canner  has  the  principal 
investment  in  the  commodity  as  pur- 
chased by  the  consumer  and  has  taken 
over  entirely  the  grower's  financial  risk 
and  marketing  responsibilities. 

So  that  the  House  may  have  a  clear 
idea  of  why  I  am  opposed  to  the  au- 
thorization of  marketing  orders  for  can- 
ning crops,  it  may  be  helpful  for  me  to 
review  briefly  how  a  marketing  order 
could  be  adopted  for  pears  for  process- 
ing, and  what  it  could  provide  if  this  bill 
is  enacted. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  initiates 
the  proceeding  by  publishing  a  proposed 
marketing  order,  developed  either  with- 
in the  Department  or  by  some  other 
party,  such  as  a  grower's  organization. 
All  interested  persons  are  given  an  op- 
portunity to  appear  at  the  hearing,  pre- 
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MQt  evidence,  aid  file  arguments  or 
brlttfs- 

If  the  Secretaijr  decides  that  the  is- 
suance of  an  ord  t  will  tend  to  effectu- 
ate the  declared  policy  of  the  act.  the 
order  Is  publlshel.  But  It  does  not  be- 
come effective  uitll  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  It  is  approved  or  favored 
by  at  least  two-tl  Irds  of  the  producers — 
that  is,  the  growi  irs — of  the  commodity, 
or  by  producers  who  produce  at  least 
two-thirds  of  th>  volume  of  the  com- 
modity. 

Thus,  although  processors  and  other 
handlers  of  peais  could  t^Tpear  at  the 
hearings  and  file  comments,  they  would 
have  no  vote  as  t  o  whether  the  order  Is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  become  el  fective.  And  the  policy 
sections  of  the  a  ;t  make  it  clear  that  it 
is  only  the  Inttrest  of  producers,  not 
processors,  that  must  be  considered  In 
formulating  the  provisions  of  an  order. 
Once  approvec  and  adopted,  the  order 
would  be  admin  stered  by  a  committee 
of  growers,  beca  ise  the  act  contains  no 
requirement  thai  any  handlers  be  repre- 
sented on  such  C(  immlttees.  The  develop- 
ment of  marketl  ig  policy  under  the  or- 
der is  in  the  hai  ds  of  this  grower  com- 
mittee, and  the  final  decision  lies  with 
the  Secretary. 

The  expenses  c  f  operating  the  market- 
ing order  would  le  borne  not  by  the  pro- 
ducers for  whos<  benefit  it  was  adopted, 
but  by  the  handle  rs — in  this  instance,  the 
canners  who  purchased  pears  for  proc- 
essing. The  am<unt  of  the  assessment 
would  be  set  by  the  committee  and  the 
Secretary,  but  iroducers  would  pay  no 
part  of  the  costs  of  operations  under  the 
order. 

A  Federal  mar  cetlng  order  cannot  im- 
pose any  control  i  on  producers.  Only  the 
canners  and  otht  r  handlers  would  be  reg- 
ulated. And  pen)  Jties  for  noncompliance 
would,  of  course  apply  only  to  canners. 
not  to  growers,  irho  are  completely  free. 
If  they  wish.  U  try  to  evade  any  re- 
striction or  reqi  Irement  Imposed  by  the 
order. 

On  the  raw  product  side,  the  order 
could  regulate  what,  when,  and  how 
much  a  canner  <  »uld  purchase  for  proc- 
essing. He  could  be  told  what  grades  he 
could  buy,  and  in  what  amounts  from 
which  growers.  ]  To  greater  degree  of  out- 
side control  ovei  a  canner's  procurement 
of  the  raw  prod  ict  could  be  imagined. 

The  order  tell  i  the  canner  what  he  can 
buy.  It  does  not  tell  the  grower  what  he 
can  sell.  Perhai>s  if  the  House  realizes 
that  fact  it  wUl  understand  exactly  why 
the  canning  inc  ustry  is  opposed  to  this 
legislation  and  a  rhy  they  believe  it  is  un- 
fair for  the  cam  ling  industry  not  to  have 
a  say  in  what  is  adopted  and  authorized. 

Surplus  ellmi  tation  could  be  imposed, 
and  reserve  po<ils  could  be  established, 
to  be  held  in  processed  form  and  dis- 
posed of  at  a  liter  date,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the   »mmittee. 

Now  to  prssent  -some  arguments 
against  HJR.  1(  584.  the  pear  marketing 
control  bill. 

The  canning  and  freezing  industry  Is 
also  opposed  to  the  bill  because  it  would 
permit  pear  gr<  wers.  through  a  Federal 
program  admlr  Istered  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Asrlculture.  to  control  the 
conditions  unde  r  which  processors  could 
obtain  pears  for  canning  and  freezing. 


This  proposal  Is  imdemocratlc  in  that 
It  would  deny  canners  and  freezers  the 
right  to  vote  on  a  marketing  order  pro- 
gram and  it  does  not  assm-c  them  rep- 
resentation in  the  administration  of  an 
order.  While  some  say  that  a  maritetlng 
order  program  involves  only  the  inter- 
ests of  the  producers,  the  truth  is  that 
any  control  program  would  be  designed 
to  Indirectly  control  the  marketing  of  the 
canned  product.  Thus,  the  canner.  with 
a  total  investment  greater  than  that  of 
the  grower  and  including  the  raw  prod- 
uct the  processing  labor,  the  can  and  the 
shipping  case,  and  the  marketing  ex- 
pense of  the  canned  item  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  USDA  administered  control  and 
marketing  program. 

What  are  the  results  of  such  a  mar- 
keting control  program?  Here  is  what 
they  are: 
First.  The  consxmier  will  pay  more. 
Second.  Growers  will  get  relatively  less. 
Third.  The  inefficient  will  be  kept  in  a 
marginal  status. 

Fourth.  The  United  States  will  move 
another  step  closer  to  a  total  agricul- 
tural cartel  run  by  tlie  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with 
the  statement  just  made  by  my  friend, 
the  distlngtilshed  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Young],  concerning  the  rule 
granted  by  our  Committee  on  Rules  for 
the  consideration  of  this  legislation, 
HJl.  10564.  However.  I  hasten  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  this  Democrat- 
controlled  Congress  should  not  attempt 
to  mislead  anyone  into  believing  that 
this  Congress  is  about  to  do  anything  of 
substance  for  our  Nation's  farmers  in 
passing  a  bill  to  provide  marketing  or- 
ders for  a  handful  of  pear  producers  on 
the  west  coast. 

Rather  than  considering  this  bill  to- 
day. Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  House 
should  be  considering  legislation  to  in- 
crease farm  income  Immediately.  I  say 
this  as  I  believe  we  have  a  real  farm  crisis 
in  America,  and  this  administration  and 
this  Democrat-controlled  Congress  either 
cannot  recognize  It  or  they  do  not  want 
to  recognize  it. 

As  I  informed  this  House  on  July  31. 
1968.  our  Nation's  farmers  are  receiving 
only  73  percent  of  parity  for  their  prod- 
ucts— the  lowest  in  30  years — and  all  my 
Democrat  friends  want  to  do  about  it  is 
to  extend  their  same  price-depressing 
programs  for  4  more  years.  Frankly.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  cannot  imderstand  how  my 
Democrat  friends  can  In  good  conscience 
ask  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  to  con- 
tinue them  in  the  majority  in  this  Con- 
gress when  all  they  have  to  offer  them 
is  "more  of  the  same." 

I  think  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  take 
time  here  and  now  to  see  what  has  been 
happening  to  our  farmers  imder  this 
Democrat  administration  and  under 
Democrat-controlled  Congresses: 

First.  Realized  farm  Income  declined 
by  $1.9  bllUon  from  1966  to  1967.  In  1967 
alone,  farmers  suffered  an  11.5-percent 


drop  in  realised  net  income.  Our  farmers 
suffered  this  drop  in  income  at  the  same 
time  every  other  segment  of  the  economy 
was  experiencing  an  increase  in  income. 

Second.  A  3l-i>ercent  increase  in  the 
farmers'  cost  of  production  occurred  dur- 
ing the  past  7  years. 

Third.  A  dr<«>  of  over  6  points  occurred 
in  the  farm  parity  ratio  over  the  past  7 
years. 

Fburth.  Farm  debt  increased  by  90 
percent  in  the  last  7  years.  Total  farm 
debt  in  the  United  States  is  now  $49.9 
billion,  a  figure  greater  than  the  entire 
Federal  budget  in  1951. 

Fifth.  Rural  poverty  as  Identified  by 
the  President's  Commission  now  encom- 
passes 14,000,000  Americans,  which 
proves  that  the  administration  is  long 
on  talk  and  short  on  action  in  improving 
farm  income. 

Sixth.  The  Nation  has  suffered  a  loss 
of  more  than  900,000  farms  since  1960, 
and  this  rate  of  loss  continues  at  more 
than  100,000  farms  per  year. 

Seventh.  Farm  prices  are  now  so  low. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  takes  two  bushels  of 
com  or  two  bushels  of  wheat  to  purch..se 
a  $2  haircut.  A  fanner  must  sell  four 
bushels  of  oats  to  pay  for  this  same  hair- 
cut. In  1967.  only  17.7  percent  of  our 
citizens'  disposable  income  went  for  food, 
down  from  18.1  percent  in  1966.  In  com- 
parison, a  consumer  in  the  United  King- 
dom spends  about  26  percent  of  his  in- 
come for  food:  in  France,  29  percent:  in 
Austria,  32  percent:  and  in  Italy,  42  per- 
cent. Is  further  evidence  needed  to  prr^ve 
that  our  fanners  are  not  getting  their 
fair  share  of  our  gross  national  product 
under  this  administration? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  well  to  note 
here  some  of  the  administration  actions 
which  have  contributed  to  the  plight  of 
our  farmers : 

First.  Historically,  Government  price 
support  programs  have  fixed  the  marlcet 
price  of  the  commodities  and  continue  to 
do  so.  "Ilie  administration  has  stead- 
fastly refused  to  increase  the  support 
price  of  price-supported  commodities.  On 
July  31. 1968.  had  I  had  Democratic  sup- 
port for  my  amendment  to  fix  the  level 
of  price  support  to  be  made  available  to 
wheat  and  feed  grain  cooperators  at  100 
percent  of  parity,  my  amendment  would 
have  passed  with  Senate  and  White 
House  approval,  farm  Income  would  have 
been  Increased  almost  immediately. 
Under  my  amendment,  farmers  would 
have  received  $2.61  for  wheat;  $1.62  for 
com;  and  89  cents  a  bushel  for  oats. 

Second.  The  administration  has 
dumped  huge  stocks  of  commodity  credit 
grains  upon  the  domestic  market  in  order 
to  depress  grain  and  livestock  market 
prices  and  to  force  noncooperators  into 
Government  programs.  The  Secretarj-  of 
Agriculture  diunped  surplus  com  on  the 
market  to  depress  the  price  on  one  oc- 
casion and  was  so  successful  that  he  later 
announced  he  was  "pleased"  when  corn 
prices  fell.  The  New  York  Times  reported 

this  was  the  first  time  in  the  memory  ol 
Federal  ofSclals  that  a  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture had  declared  he  was  pleased  at  a 

decline  in  income  for  farmers. 
Third.  The  administration  has  delayed 

necessary    action    to    reduce    price-de- 
pressing dairy  imports. 
Fomth.  The  administration  cut  back 


purchases  of  pork  and  dairy  products  by 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Fifth.  Underestimated  cattle  by  4  mil- 
lion head  and  turkey  peculation  by  5 
mllUon  birds,  thereby  bringing  an  al- 
ready weak  market  down  further. 

Sixth.    Restricted    exports   of    cattle 

Wdes.  ^  ^, 

Seventh.  Failed  to  take  effective  action 
agahist  beef  imports. 

Eighth.  Boosted  Imports  of  raw  sugar. 

Ninth.  Federal  Government  purchased 
foreign  food  products  for  our  Armed 
Forces  at  the  same  time  these  commod- 
ities were  in  surplus  in  the  United  States. 

Tenth.  The  administration  attempted 
to  inflict  drastic  cuts  in  certain  agricul- 
tural researoh  and  other  programs  that 
serve  our  Nation. 

Eleventh.  The  President  urged  house- 
wives to  reduce  buying  of  certain  food 
items  in  an  effort  to  depress  prices. 

Twelfth.  FaUed  to  exact  any  meaning- 
ful agreements  that  could  have  helped 
the  American  agricultural  economy  at 
the  Geneva  tariff  negotiations. 

With  this  record.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  American  farmer  is  dis- 
enchanted with  this  administration  and 
this  Democrat-controlled  Congress?  I 
am  convinced  that  unless  farm  prices 
are  substantially  increased  between  now 
and  November  5,  our  farmers  will  be 
voting  for  a  Republican  administration 
and  a  Republican-controlled  Congress. 
Our  Nation's  farmers  carmot  continue  to 
receive  such  a  small  share  of  our  Nation's 
income  and  will  be  voting  for  a  change 
on  November  5. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HH.  10564)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 2(3).  section  8c(2).  and  section 
8c(6)  (I)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    TBZ     COMIUTTEE     OF    TBK     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  10564.  with 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Foley]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Belcher]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  advise  the 


Committee  that  this  blU  authorizes  a 
marketing  order  for  the  canning  and 
freezing  of  pears. 

As  the  members  of  the  Committee  will 
recall,  similar  legislation  was  enacted 
earlier  in  this  Congress  for  cherries. 

I  might  say  to  the  Committee  that  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  a  marketing  order 
will  actually  be  implemented  by  the  De- 
partment. There  is  a  procedure  under 
the  law  by  which  a  referendum  must  be 
held  among  the  growers  and  two-thirds 
of  the  growers  or  producers  by  volume 
or  by  number  must  support  the  refer- 
endum before  a  marketing  order  can  be 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Domestic  Marketing  held  hearings  in 
early  1967  and  at  that  time  an  over- 
whelming number  of  producers  and  farm 
organizations  indicated  their  support  for 
this  bill.  Indeed,  this  Is  one  of  the  very 
rare  examples  in  agricultural  legislation 
where  all  the  major  farm  organizations 
support  the  bill.  This  bill  is  supported 
by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, by  the  Grange,  by  the  National 
Farmers  Organization,  by  the  Farmers 
Union,  and  by  all  large  farm  organiza- 
tions, and  any  of  us  who  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  can  advise  the 
Conmilttee  here  that  this  is  a  most  un- 
usual circumstance. 

The  legislation  affords  an  opportimlty 
for  producers  to  band  together  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  their  product,  to 
provide  for  promotional  advertising,  to 
set  grading  standards,  and  to  otherwise 
engage  in  basic  self-help  operations. 

There  is  no  payment  attached  to  this 
legislation. 

Its  cost  is  minimal.  It  is  estimated  at 
$25,000  tmnually.  It  provides  a  technique 
by  which  the  producers  themselves  can 
improve  their  own  income  and  improve 
the  quality  of  their  product. 

It  follows  a  long  line  of  authority  given 
by  Congress  for  the  establishment  of 
marketing  orders  for  other  commodities. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  no  opposi- 
tion against  this  legislation  in  the  pro- 
ducer area.  The  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion is  virtually  unanimous. 

I  might  advise  the  Conmiittee  that 
most  of  the  production  occurs  in  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Washington  so  it  has 
a  limited  impact  on  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

A  committee  amendment  requires  each 
State  to  support  a  marketing  order  by 
the  same  66%  level  sis  the  entire  pro- 
ducer group  or  the  order  will  not  apply 
to  such  State.  Under  this  amendment 
each  State  has  an  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  will  be  affected  by  the 
marketing  order  or  remain  outside.  Al- 
though I  would  imagine  that  any  mar- 
keting order  which  would  be  imple- 
mented in  this  legislation  would  have  the 
support  of  the  three  major  States;  Cali- 
fornia, Washington,  and  Oregon. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  Mat]  . 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chahrman.  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  is  a  price-taker,  not  a  price- 
maker.  When  he  takes  his  crop  to  market 
he  Is  seldom  in  a  position  to  name  the 


price  he  wants,  and  in  most  cases  must 
accept  the  price  that  is  offered.  The  same 
is  true  when  he  goes  to  buy — ^he  either 
Ijajrs  the  price  asked,  or  he  does  without. 
The  U.S.  farmer  wants  and  needs  more 
opportunity  to  do  something  about  this. 
He  needs  a  bigger  voice  when  it  comes  to 
setting  the  price,  and  the  only  justifica- 
tion needed  for  this  statement  is  a  look 
at  the  low  level  of  most  farm  prices  to- 
day. The  parity  ratio  currently  stands  at 
a  level  which  brings  to  mind  the  depres- 
sion years  of  the  thirties — 74. 

Clearly,  in  the  interests  of  fairness 
alone,  the  economic  scales  need  to  be 
weighted  more  on  the  farmers'  side,  and 
through  legislation  such  as  that  before 
us  today,  farmers  themselves  can  bring 
the  scales  into  better  balance. 

I  believe  the  key  to  improving  farm 
prices  is  through  farmers  themselves, 
and  the  record  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  this  field  for  the  past  30  years 
certainly  substantiates  that  idea.  I  be- 
lieve a  more  effective  role  for  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  find  ways  to  make  it 
easier  for  farmers  to  work  together  to 
achieve  their  objectives. 

XJ3.  farmers  are  finding  strength  to- 
gether through  farmer  cooperatives, 
through  bargaining  groups,  through  buy- 
ing and  selling  together.  The  legislation 
we  are  considering  is  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  helping  farmers  to  help  them- 
selves rather  than  toward  a  more  in- 
voluntary, rigid  pricing  system,  and  for 
this  reason  and  the  others  I  have  out- 
lined. I  support  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  would 
do  two  things:  first,  it  would  add  pears 
for  canning  or  freezing  to  the  list  of 
commodities  for  which  Federal  market- 
ing orders  may  be  piade  applicable,  and 
second,  it  would  permit  the  inclusion  of 
a  checkoff  for  marketing  promotion  proj- 
ects, including  paid  advertising,  for  this 
commodity. 

As  is  pointed  out  in  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  Report,  there  are 
presently  five  commodities  for  canning 
or  freezing  that  are  eligible  for  marketing 
order  programs:  asparagus,  olives,  grape- 
fruit, cherries,  and  cranberries.  Apples 
for  canning  or  freezing  are  also  eligible 
for  this  program  in  certain  States. 

The  bill  has  a  favorable  report  from 
USDA,  and  E>epartment  witnesses  testi- 
fied favorably  at  the  committee  hearings. 
The  three  principal  States  which 
would  be  affected  by  this  bill  are  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  California.  Because 
the  marketing  problems  in  these  States 
differ.  I  proposed  and  the  committee  ac- 
cepted an  amendment  which  would  per- 
mit producers  in  any  State  to  exclude 
themselves  from  a  marketing  order,  re- 
gardless of  the  approval  by  other  pro- 
ducers, or  the  appropriate  volume  of 
production  represented  by  these  other 
producers  in  other  States.  The  amend- 
ment requires  that  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  producers  in  every  State  where  a 
marketing  order  for  carming  or  freezing 
pears  is  proposed  must  indicate  their  ap- 
proval under  the  voting  and  referendum 
procedures  provided  in  the  act. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  this 
legislation  as  another  movement  in  the 
direction  of  self-help  for  the  American 
farmer,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
It  their  support. 
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Stabilization  Act  that  includes  the  pol- 
icymaking decision  by  vote  of  processors 
and  shippers  as  weU  as  producers.  This 
brings  up  the  matter  at  least  as  a  ques- 
tion of  policy:  even  though  this  bill  ap- 
plies to  pears  and  thus  obviously  does  not 
apply  to  citrus,  it  sets  a  precedent  in 
theh:  minds,  according  to  oommunlca- 
tlons  which  they  have  sent  to  me,  which 
they  do  not  consider  In  step  with  either 
the  present  existing  Florida  law  or  with 
the  interests  in  Florida  of  producers  as 
well  as  processors.  Can  the  gentlewoman 
answer  that  criticism? 

Mrs.  MAY.  Yes.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  brought  up  a  most  important  point. 
I  believe  we  are  all  aware,  I  am  certainly 
aware,  that  the  canners  and  processors, 
at  least  the  majority  of  them,  I  would 
say,  in  my  own  State,  as  well  as  in  the 
gentleman's  State,  and  probably  in  Ore- 
gon and  Washington,  do  not  favor  this 
legislation.  I  think  this  is  because  they 
figure  it  further  clouds  a  situation  al- 
ready in  existence  and  perhaps  would 
set  a  precedent. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  canning  or 
freezing  are  not  eligible  for  Federal 
marketing  agreements  and  orders. 

There  are  six  exceptions  to  this  gen- 
eral rule,  however.  The  following  com- 
modities for  canning  and  freezing  are 
eligible:  asparagus,  olives,  grapefruit, 
cherries,  cranberries,  apples  for  canning 
and  freezing  in  the  States  of  Washing- 
ton. Oregon,  and  Idaho. 

However,  such  ordera  cannot  go  into 
effect  on  cherries,  apples  or  cranberries 
for  canning  or  freezing  imless  proces- 
sore  handling  a  majority  of  the  volume 
of  such  commodities  approve  the  order. 
In  other  words,  we  have  a  situation  that 
is  not  consistent  here.  Several  commodi- 
ties are  imder  marketing  orders  where 
processor  representation  is  not  required, 
although  I  might  point  out  there  is  usu- 
ally a  processor  or  canner  representa- 
tive sitting  on  the  board.  There  are  three 
commodities  I  believe— and  particularly 
if  a  bill  that  passed  this  House,  the 
cherries  bill,  passes— that  do  have  proc- 
essor representation. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  very 
soon  this  issue  must  be  joined.  Perhaps 
it  would  take  legislation  that  would  at 
least  give  statutory  representation  to 
cannera  and  freezers. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mra.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tlewoman does  not  then  consider  this  a 
precedent  in  that  it  might  at  some  fu- 
ture date  be  applied  to  f  utxure  legislation 
on  citrus  fruit? 

Mra.  MAY.  It  is  not  a  precedent  for 
citrus  fruit.  __    . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chahman, 
I  am  pleased  to  have  had  the  colloqiy 
occur  between  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  because  the  gentleman  has 
asked  a  question  of  interest  to  me. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  extend  my  apprecia- 


tion to  the  gentlewoman  for  her  great 
interest  in  this  particular  problem  in  re- 
lation to  the  growers.  I  intend  to  support 
this  legislation  because  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve the  growera  are  deserving  of  con- 
sideration in  their  ability  to  bargain 
more  effectively. 

However,  I  feel  that  the  Congress  in 
the  future  should  give  serious  attention 
to  enactment  of  a  statutory  provision 
that  will  give  the  canners  and  processors 
equal  opportunity  for  representation  in 
the  marketing  order  process. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
mmutes  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  full  support  of  H.R. 
10564,  as  amended,  which  has  to  do  with 
marketing  ordera  affecting  the  canning 
of  pears. 

In  the  State  of  California  we  grow  a 
great  many  pears  for  canning  purposes. 
I  would  like  to  say  we  have  a  great  new 
acreage  just  now  coming  into  production. 
Sometime  ago  we  had  a  very  serious  dis- 
ease known  as  pear  decline.  Many  of  our 
pear  orchards  are  coming  back  now  and 
new  plantings  are  just  now  coming  into 
production.  Certainly  there  is  need  for 
the  American  farmer  to  be  protected  in 
the  marketing  of  his  product  which  he  is 
able  to  produce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  producer  certainly 
needs  the  bill  we  have  before  us  today. 
As  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
so  ably  stated,  this  would  affect  only  the 
States  of  California.  Washington,  and 
Oregon,  where  95  percent  of  the  pears 
grown  in  the  United  States  suitable  for 
canning  and  freezing  are  produced.  Also, 
about  95  percent  of  pears  processed  to  go 
into  canning  or  freeztog  are  processed 
in  these  three  States. 

Peare  marketed  as  fresh  peara  are 
under  marketing  order  provisions  now. 
About  80  percent  of  the  pear  crop  that 
will  be  grown  in  the  three  States  will  co 
into  canning.  I  think  necessarily  there 
is  the  need  to  have  this  very  effective 
order  to  give  them  protection. 

At  the  present  time,  the  gentlewoman 
has  told  us  also,  there  are  other  crops 
that  are  now  under  marketing  order  pro- 
visions that  were  put  Into  effect  in  1937. 
We  grow  in  California  a  great  many  of 
the  items  which  come  under  these  par- 
ticular marketing  orders:  Asparagus, 
olives,  grapefruit,  cherries— all  but  cran- 
berries— and  we  do  grow  a  considerable 
number  of  apples,  although  we  are  not 
included  in  the  apple  marketing  order  at 
the  present  time.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  recognized  this  problem 
and  is  very  much  in  support  of  the  meas- 
ure that  is  pendhig  before  the  House 
today. 

All  of  the  growera  in  oiu:  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  presiune  in  Oregon  and 
Washington,  are  very  much  in  support 
of  the  legislation. 

As  stated  before,  this  takes  a  two- 
thirds  vote  on  the  part  of  the  growers 
to  make  it  become  effective,  and  each 
State  is  protected.  The  other  States  out- 
side of  CaUfomia.  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington could  come  in  and  ask  for  cover- 
age also. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  Just  a 
moment  ago  asked  about  the  producers 
having  a  voice  on  the  board.  I  would  say 


that  in  this  order  we  do  not  provide  for 
that,  as  they  do  not  come  into  play  on 
other  marketing  orders. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man from  California  yielding.  It  is  to 
that  point  I  should  like  to  address  a 
question  for  him. 

Does  this  amendment  in  H.R.  10564 
change  the  basic  law  to  preclude  coop- 
erative block  voting?  If  it  does  not 
change  that,  so  that  the  individual 
farmera  or  producers  could  vote,  would 
it  not  again  be  the  same  problem  we 
have  had  virith  all  these  marketing  or- 
ders; namely,  that  few  of  the  large  co- 
ops could,  by  casting  their  participators' 
or  constituents'  votes,  so  to  speak,  vote 
the  entire  two-third  requisite  in,  in  any 
given  State? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  Of  California.  I  had 
better  yield  to  the  expert  from  the  com- 
mittee, but  I  will  give  my  answer  later. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
that    the    amendment    requiring    two- 
thirds  support  of  the  producera  within  a 
State  does  not  exclude  so-called  block 
voting  by  cooperatives. 
Mr.  HAT  ill.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  was 
going  to  say  that,  but  I  wanted  to  hear 
from  the  gentleman  to  make  certain. 

The  cost  of  this  program  will  be  borne 
by  the  growera.  and  there  will  be  a  Fed- 
eral cost  to  it  so  far  as  administra- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  concerned,  as  it  relates  to  the 
other  orders  now  in  effect.  This  would 
come  up  to  approximately  $25,000  an- 
nually. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Csdifomia  has  expired. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  want 
to  say  at  this  time,  while  all  of  the  grow- 
ers are  in  support  of  the  legislation,  the 
caimere  are  in  opposition  to  it.  I  believe 
we  should  8dl  know  that. 

I  presume  that  the  growera  outnimi- 
ber  the  canners  in  our  particular  States. 
The  cannera  are  an  organization  that 
come  from  throughout  the  United  States. 
There  are  many  more  cannera  than  there 
are  pear  growers  in  the  States  of  Oregon, 
California,  and  Washington. 

I  assure  the  Members,  withyAiis  new 
crop  coming  on  in  increased  volume,  if 
we  are  going  to  protect  what  goes  into 
the  can  it  is  very  essential  that  we  have 
this  marketing  order  passed  today  so 
that  in  the  future  it  will  be  in  effect,  and 
if  the  growers  choose  to  vote  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  in  the  areas  affected  it 
will  be  an  order  that  will  be  in  operation 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumera  as 
well  as  the  producer. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  my  col- 
league frwn  California  who  just  ad- 
dressed the  committee  [Mr.  Johnson  1 
for  his  candor  in  finally  bringing  out  the 
fact  that  there  is  opposition  to  this  bill. 
I.  for  one.  am  strongly  opposed  to  this 
legislation,  and  I  regret  very  much  that 


we  take  it  up  under  these  circumstances 
this  afternoon,  when  there  cannot  be 
present  on  the  floor  more  Members.  I 
believe  if  they  understtood  what  the  bill 
was  all  about,  if  they  understood  what 
was  being  attempted  here,  they  would 
Join  me  in  my  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Siu'ely  imtll  the  gentleman  had  spo- 
ken the  implication  was  that  there  was 
no  opposition  to  the  bill  and  that  the 
farm  organizations  are  united  behind  it. 

I  am  more  interested  in  what  this  bill 
is  going  to  do  to  the  American  consum- 
er. There  Is  not  any  question:  if  we 
raise  the  price  to  the  grower  we  are 
going  to  raise  the  price  in  the  market- 
place. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  will 
yield  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  right 
here  and  now  that  I  have  never  seen  tui 
administration  like  this  one  which  pro- 
fesses such  an  interest  in  the  consumer. 
We  have  considered  consumer  protec- 
tion legislation  until  it  is  coming  out  of 
our  ears,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
point  of  protecting  the  consumer  against 
higher  prices,  I  do  not  hear  anything 
from  Miss  Purness  at  the  White  House 
or  from  any  other  administration 
spokesmen  who  are  always  talking  about 
consumer  protection.  When  I  go  back  to 
Illinois  and  talk  to  the  housewives  there, 
that  is  the  kind  of  protection  they  are 
interested  in.  They  want  protection 
against  the  higher  prices  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  brought  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  another  reason 
why  I  think  this  bill  ought  to  be  defeated. 
We  have  had  an  agricultural  marketing 
order  provision  on  the  statute  books  for 
30  years  which  provides  for  a  whole 
rsmge  of  supply  management  controls 
relating  to  quality,  quantity,  reserve 
pools,  rates  of  shipment,  and  so  on.  All 
of  these  can  be  accomplished  imder  a 
marketing  order.  The  people  proposing 
this  legislation  today  tell  us.  "Oh,  we 
want  this  bill  because  we  want  a  check- 
off." They  say.  "We  want  a  producer 
checkoff  system  whereby  we  can  collect 
funds  to  administer  research  and  promo- 
tion and  advertising  programs."  Well,  if 
that  is  the  case  and  if  that  is  what  you 
want,  you  presented  this  House  today 
with  a  real  case  of  legislative  overkill, 
because  you  will  put  pears  for  canning 
and  freezing  imder  all  of  the  mandatory 
supply  management  controls  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Act.  If  all  you  want. 
Mr.  Peargrower  is  a  checkoff  of  funds 
to  be  used  for  research  and  promotion 
and  advertising  so  that  people  will  eat 
more  peare,  then  I  am  all  for  it,  but  why 
do  you  not  come  in  with  that  kind  of  a 
bin" and  come  In  with  legislation  that  is 
limited  to  permitting  that  kind  of  a 
checkoff?  I  have  no  opposition  to  that.  It 
has  been  helpful  to  the  wool  growers,  as  I 
remember  It.  and  it  has  been  helpful  to 
the  meat  industry.  There  is  certainly  no 
reason  why  you  could  not  use  a  check- 
off with  respect  to  the  peargrowers,  I  sup- 
pose, but  why  in  all  of  this  must  the  con- 
siuner be  the  forgotten  man?  We  must 
remind  ourselves  that  just  a  few  weeks 
ago  we  had  legislation  very  similar  to 
this  InvoUing  cherries.  That  bill  passed 
this  House  by  only  12  votes,  by  a  vote,  I 


believe,  of  197  to  185.  If  there  had  been 
a  little  more  time  and  thought  given  to 
that  bill,  it  would  have  been  defeated, 
too,  I  believe,  because  there,  as  in  this 
piece  of  legislation,  the  processor  is  not 
going  to  have  any  right  to  vote  in  that 
referendum.  What  astounds  me  is  that 
many  of  the  costs  that  would  accrue  be- 
cause of  the  adoption  of  one  of  these  or- 
ders are  costs  that  are  going  to  be  borne 
by  the  processor,  and  yet  he  does  not  have 
a  right  to  vote.  By  this  legislation  you 
deprive  him  of  any  right  to  vote  or  to 
have  any  say  about  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  seems  to  me  that  in  all  con- 
science and  in  any  equity,  if  you  are  going 
to  have  a  program  like  this  that  will  be 
financed  by  processors,  then  they  ought 
to  have  a  vote  on  the  question  of  setting 
up  a  program  pursuant  to  an  order. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  will  say,  of  course, 
we  csm  understand  why  the  processora 
should  oppose  this.  They  do  not  only  pay 
the  cost  of  the  administration  of  this 
program,  but  the  producers  set  up  the 
regulations  and  it  can  provide  for  or 
there  is  no  restriction  on  the  amount  of 
pears  that  the  producer  can  produce. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlemsui  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  SKidltional  minutes. 

In  addition  to  that.  It  does  limit  the 
amount  of  processed  peare  that  the  proc- 
essor can  sell.  It  even  tells  him  what 
kind  of  a  container  it  should  go  in  and 
when  he  can  sell  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  It  goes  far 
beyond  just  a  fund  for  promotion  and 
advertising  and  research.  It  gets  into  the 
whole  field  of  supply  management,  which 
will  in  turn  affect  the  price  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. This  is  an  anticonsumer  bill. 
That  is  what  we  call  it  here  today  and 
what  we  will  call  it  if  this  House  passes 
it. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  It  completely  regulates 
the  producer's  business  without  giving 
him  any  voice  at  all  in  it,  in  setting 
up  the  marketing  order  or  In  the  opera- 
tion of  the  marketing  order.  In  addition 
to  that  which  the  gentlewoman  said 
awhile  ago,  that  this  shall  be  no  prece- 
dent, yet  the  cherry  bill  was  a  precedent 
for  the  pear  bill  and  the  pear  bill  will 
probably  be  a  precedent  for  some  other 
additional  bill.  And,  eventually,  we  will 
have  marketing  orders  on  all  of  these 
commodities. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  observation. 

Mr.  BEIjCHER.  But,  In  addition  to 
that  if  we  only  needed,  as  the  gentleman 
said,  a  checkoff  system  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  a  fund  or  pool  to  provide 
for  advertising,  research,  and  so  forth,  we 
could  have  brought  In  a  bill  similar  to 
the  cotton  bill  which  passed  this  House 
and  which  I  think  is  a  very  good  bill,  that 
would  provide  for  that  very  thing  and 
would  not  regulate  any  processor  at  all. 
It  says  merely  there  is  a  checkoff  In 
which  even  the  farmer  might  get  the 
money  back.  If  he  did  not  want  it,  he 
could  leave  it  In  the  fund  or  In  the  pool. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  nunots  has  expired. 
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Mr  BELCHER.  iAr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  ad<J  Itlonal  minute. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
nmuds  Is  recognlaid  for  1  additional 

minute.  _.„  ^^^ 

Mr.  BELCHER.  M  r.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield  fur  Her?  ,     .  ,^ 

Ur.   ANDERSON  of  DllnotB.  I^W 

further  to  the  geitleman  from  CMua- 

homa.  , 

Mr.  BELCHER.  T  hat  money  was  uaed 
to  create  more  bales  of  cotton,  and  If 
you  create  more  of  a  demand  for  pears 
or  any  other  comn  lodlty,  naturally  you 
Increase  the  price  ( f  pears  and  help  the 
processers  as  well  a  b  the  producer. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  )f  Dllnols.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  say  In  conclusion  that  I 
have  not  heard  one  word,  that  I  have  not 
seen  a  scintilla  of  ivldence  to  the  effect 
that  there  are  sue  i  kinds  of  depressed 
conditions  In  the  p  ar  Industry  or  In  the 
growing^  Qf  pears  t  mt  would  Justify  ta- 
fllcfclng  i£js  bill  up  )n  them.  Again  I  will 
say  that  we  are  not  talking  about  grape- 
pickers.  We  are  tall  tog  about  pear  grow- 
ers and  we  will  lot  d  onto  the  consumer 
the  higher  prices  I  we  pass  this  bill  to- 
day. 

The  CHAIRMAIS .  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  minol  j  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  addlt  onal  minute. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  th<  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSOI  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  fro  n  California. 

Mr  JOHNSON «  f  California.  Certainly 
I  did  not  time  thia  biU  to  come  up  at  this 
particular  time.  Tl  lat  was  done  under  the 
leadership.  It  is  t  ue  that  we  do  have  a 
small  number  of  » [embers  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  but  tl  at  is  not  the  way  we 
would  like  to  see  it  either. 

However,  I  will  ttate  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that  here  was  no  consumer 
group  which  app«ared  in  opposition  to 
this  bill  and  insofi  r  as  I  know  the  people 
in  the  State  of  Cal  iomia.  the  consumers, 
are  in  favor  of  thlj  bill. 

Another  matter  which  should  be  taken 
into  consideratiot  is  the  fact  that  the 
farm  groups  froii  our  States  and  the 
three  States  to  tl  e  West  are  In  support 
of  it. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  quality  In  the  can 
is  very  important  » the  person  who  buys 
this  product  off  i  he  shelf.  However,  all 
he  has  an  opporti  inlty  to  do  is  to  take  a 
look  at  the  label  ai  id  size  of  the  can  which 
does  not  tell  him  ^  mat  is  inside  that  con- 
tainer. 

Mr.  ANDERSO  «  of  IlUnols.  Is  It  nec- 
essary to  extend  1  He  whole  range  of  sup- 
ply managemen;  controls  that  are 
brought  up  undei  the  Agricultm»l  Mar- 
keting Act?  If  all  i^ou  want  to  do  is  to  de- 
termine the  kind  of  can  it  comes  in  for 
the  purpose  of  pr  jmotion  and  advertise- 
ment, why  did  yoi  not  bring  in  legislation 
dealing  with,  and  limited  to.  that  partic- 
ular problem?  Tl  en,  we  would  not  have 
any  opposition  t>  this  legislation  here 
today. 

Mr.  JOHNSO  J  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  th  s  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  the  pncessor  or  oanners,  of 
course,  do  engag  b  in  the  pajmnent  of  a 
portion  of  the  e:  pense  of  this  program. 
It  is  our  c^Jinior  that  the  programs  for 
which  we  are  as  dng  will  be  paid  for  by 
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the  growers  while  the  admlnlstratKmof 
the  program  wiU  be  paid  for  by  the  Fed- 
eral  Oovemment.  In  other  words,  the 
processor  will  pay  the  balance.       ,     .  , . 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Olskhj. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chahrman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  blU  atod  especially  to 
support  of  the  gentleman  from  CaUfor- 
nla  [Mr.  JohhsonI  and  what  he  has  said 
with  reference  to  this  legislation.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  consumers  of  pears 
ought  to  know  what  is  to  the  can  and  I 
think  this  is  the  only  method  by  which 
we  can  know  what  "quaUty"  is  to  the 

can.  »  _j  ij 

Mr  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
genUeman  from  CaUfornia  [Mr.  GubskrI. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  the 
owner  and  operator  of  a  small  pear 
orchard.  So.  obviously,  I  have  a  personal 
interest  in  this  matter  which  I  construe 
as  a  conflict  of  toterest.  I  therefore  ta^e 
this  time  to  annoimce  to  the  membership 
of  the  House  that  if  a  roUcall  is  held  on 
this  bUl,  I  shall  vote  "present." 

Mr  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
mtoutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  McFallI. 

Mr  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
joto  to  support  of  this  legislation.  This  is 
the  ktod  of  a  bUl  which  will  provide  for 
the  farmers  much-needed  organization 
to  permit  them  to  compete  to  the  mar- 
ketplace. The  proposal  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  recent  recommendations 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing  established  under  provisions 
of  FubUc  Law  354  of  the  88th  Congress. 

In  its  June  1966  report  the  Commission 
finds,  to  dlscxissing  the  position  of  farm- 
ers: 


There  la  frequently  need  for  group  action 
by  farmerB  to  adjust  sales  more  uniformly 
to  market  demands  at  reasonable  prlcee,  to 
improve  product  quality  and  unllormlty,  to 
negotiate  with  buyers,  and  to  protect  them- 
selves against  trade  practices  and  abuses  ot 
market  power  to  which  they  are  otherwise 
vulnerable. 

One  of  the  three  key  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  is  the  extension  of 
Federal  marketing  agreements  and  or- 
ders, and  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
specifically  to  the  following: 

The  second  and  often  complementary  ap- 
proach Is  through  marketing  agreements 
and  orders,  which  have  been  available  for 
use  for  certain  products  for  about  30  years. 

We  conclude  that  Federal  marketing 
agreements  and  orders  should  be  authorized 
for  any  agricultural  commodity  produced  In 
a  local  area  or  regional  sublvlslon  of  the 
United  States. 

The  problem  today  is  to  give  the  farmer 
some  leverage  to  the  marketplace.  He 
does  not  get  his  share  of  the  consumer's 
dollar.  He  must  have  some  procedure, 
some  organizational  abiUty  to  permit  him 
to  bargato.  not  with  the  consmner,  but 
with  the  processor. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  consumer  who  is 
opposed  to  this  biU.  The  consumers  are 
not  gotog  to  be  hurt  by  better  quality 
pears,  they  are  going  to  be  helped. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
additional  mtoute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 


Mr.  McFALL.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  the  additional  time. 

Conttoutog  the  price  of  the  pears  that 
go  toto  a  can  is  an  almost  insignificant 
portion  to  the  price  that  is  charged  for 
that  product  to  the  market.  The  pears 
are  a  very  small  part  of  the  price.  The 
can  coste  more  than  the  pears,  or  peaches, 
or  any  other  ktod  of  fruit  that  you  get  in 
the  grocery  store.  But  the  amount  of  the 
price  to  the  farmer  is  life  and  death.  He 
should  have  some  opportunity  to  organize 
so  that  he  can  discuss  price  with  the 
processor.  . 

The  people  who  are  opposed  to  this 
legislation  naturally  are  the  processors— 
my  good  friends,  the  processors,  with 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  affection  and 
admiration— but  it  is  the  farmer  who 
should  be  protected.  He  should  be  per- 
mitted to  bargato. 

And  what  ktod  of  a  price  is  he  gotog 
to  get?  That  price  is  gotog  to  be  deter- 
mtoed  by  the  marketplace,  but  he  should 
have  an  opporturUty  to  discuss  it  with 
the  processor  to  a  proper  manner. 

Mr  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  in- 
quire as  to  how  much  time  we  have  left? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  sta^ 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington  that 
he  has  14>/2  mtoutes  rematotog. 

Mr  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  DowNWOl.  ^    ^  . 

Mr  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentieman  from 
Washington  for  his  courtesy  in  givtog  me 
this  time,  knowtog  fuU  well  that  I  op- 
pose this  bill.  I  opposed  the  cherry  mar- 
keting agreement,  and  I  oppose  such  an 
agreement  for  pears,  both  as  a  matter  of 
prtoclple  and  really  as  to  whether  it  is 
necessary  or  not.  I  completely  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  nUnois  [Mr.  Ander- 
son] to  his  statement  that  this  is  an 
anticonsumer  bill.  I  beUeve  that  the  ulti- 
mate result,  if  the  bill  is  passed,  will  be 
to  raise  the  price  of  pears. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  Members  of  tne 
House  are  well  aware  most  canners  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  opposed  to  sup- 
ply control  programs.  They  are  not  opt 
posed,  however,  to  grower  or  producer 
programs  for  promottog  their  crops  or 
advertlstog,  reseandi,  tospection.  or 
gradtog  activities. 

I  have  looked  through  the  testhnony 
presented  at  the  hearings  held  last  year 
on  this  bill  to  learn  why  the  proponents 
want  pears  for  canning  or  fre^g 
brought  under  the  Agricultural  Maricet- 
tog  Agreement  Act.  I  find  that  they  want 
to  enter  toto  a  regional  nuirkettog  pro- 
gram to  the  States  of  California.  Oregon, 
and  Washtogton  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vertlstog and  promoting  canned  pears, 
engaging  to  market  research  and  third 
party  gradtog  of  the  raw  product.  They 
now  have  such  programs  under  State 
enabling  laws,  but  they  feel  they  can  do 
a  better  Job  If  they  have  one  Federal 
order. 

As  far  as  I  know  the  canntag  tadustry 
has  no  opposition  to  this,  but  the  Federal 
law  authorizes  a  nxunber  of  supply  con- 
trol possibilities:  Under  the  Federal 
statute,  a  markethag  order  could  be  put 
toto  effect  that  would  control  the  quan- 
tity of  the  caimer's  supply  from  eacn 
pear  grower,  it  could  limit  the  total  pro- 
duction of  each  canner.  It  could  allocate 
ttie  supply  or  pears  available  to  the  fresn 


market  and  to  caimtog  and  freeztog  and 
drying,  and  it  could  establish  reserve 
pools  of  declared  surpluses  of  pears. 
These  are  the  types  of  programs  that  the 
canners  oppose.  Canners  have  learned 
that  when  a  law  makes  available  a  wide 
range  of  supply  programs,  producers  get 
tempted  to  use  them.  Although  the  pro- 
ponents are  quite  stocere  today  to  only 
being  interested  to  advertising  and  grad- 
ing, tomorrow  they  may  want  to  control 
the  supply. 

Experience  with  long-term  supply  con- 
trol programs  shows  them  to  be  of  no  real 
value  to  the  producers.  They  tovite  others 
to  enter  the  market  when  the  short-term 
programs  have  raised  the  price  to  the 
grower.  This  means  greater  production 
and  the  development  of  additional  sur- 
pluses to  be  managed  and  the  necessity 
for  greater  controls.  The  result  is  that 
inefficient  producers  are  kept  to  busi- 
ness at  the  expense  of  the  efllcient,  and 
the  consumer  pays  an  artificially  high 
price. 

Caimers  also  are  opposed  to  these  sup- 
ply control  programs  because  under  the 
Federal  law  they  are  made  the  vehicle 
through  which  the  controls  are  man- 
aged and  they  are  required  to  pay  the 
costs  of  admtaistering  the  programs. 

Finally,  the  bill  before  us  would  au- 
thorize all  these  controls  without  pro- 
viding the  canner  with  the  right  to  vote 
his  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  the 
proposed  order.  Only  the  pear  grower 
could  vote  and  two-thirds  of  those  vot- 
ing—not two-thirds  of  all  pear  growers — 
could  put  an  order  into  effect.  The  law 
likewise  does  not  guarantee  the  carmer 
any  representation  on  the  admtoistra- 
tive  board.  If  the  carmers  are  allowed 
representation,  it  is  at  the  whim  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

That,  I  think  Members  of  the  House 
will  agree,  is  bad  enough,  but  when  you 
consider  that  the  canner  has  the  far 
greater  investment  in  the  item  to  be 
controlled,  the  total  inequity  of  these 
programs  is  apparent.  The  carmer  buys 
the  pears,  he  also  pays  the  labor  in  can- 
ning the  product,  he  bears  the  markettog 
and  selling  expense;  and,  of  course,  pays 
for  the  cans  and  boxes  and  shipping  and 
distribution  expenses.  These  total  much 
more  than  the  raw  product  value. 

If  this  legislation  is  to  receive  favor- 
able action  by  the  House,  it  should  be 
amended  to  two  major  respects:  One, 
canners  should  be  given  an  equal  vote  to 
the  referendum  held  on  a  proposed 
marketing  order,  and  two.  the  scope  of 
the  act  should  be  limited  to  those  pro- 
grams the  proponents  say  they  desire — 
advertising,  grading,  market  research. 
Without  the  adoption  of  such  amend- 
ments I  ask  the  House  to  vote  dovim  this 
bill. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  mtoutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  HuTCHnrsON]. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  opposition  to  this  bill.  I  note  that 
it  has  been  a  long  time  comtog — having 
been  totroduced  a  year  ago  last  Jime.  and 
It  is  before  us  at  last.  That  suggests  to 
me  that  it  probably  Is  one  of  those  bills 
which  might  have  fallen  by  the  wayside 
had  this  session  of  the  Congress  ad- 
journed when  everybody  expected  it  was 
going  to  adjourn,  before  the  political 
campaign  got  started. 


But  speaking  to  the  merits  of  this 
bill—it  is  the  same  ktod  of  bill  we  had 
up  here  several  months  ago  havtog  to  do 
with  cherries— only  this  time  it  is  pears. 
The  law— that  is  the  markettog  order 
law — now  provides  that  any  marketing 
order  having  to  do  with  fresh  pears  can 
be  drawn.  The  producers  of  pears  under 
the  present  law  can  impose  all  ktods  of 
controls,  as  to  quantities,  quaUty.  and 
everythtog  else.  But  this  bill  proposes  to 
bring  the  processor  under  the  thumb  of 
this  control  without  givtog  him  any 
voice. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  unfair.  It 
is  unfair  because  the  processor  of  pears 
has  a  very  major  stake  in  this  matter, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  by  previous 
speakers. 

Some  indication  has  been  made  to  the 
debate  that  this  bill  affects  only  the 
growers  of  California.  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington. But  that  is  not  so,  on  the  face  of 
it.  It  is  nationwide. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  we  to  Michigan  have  what 
we  thtok  is  a  very  good  Bartlett  pear  in- 
dustry. We  have  a  lot  of  BarUett  pear- 
growers.  They  are  to  my  district  and  to 
the  district  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Vander  J  act]. 

There  are  a  good  mtmy  pear  growers 
in  our  congressional  districts  and  I  want 
to  report  to  you  that  neither  one  of  us 
has  heard  a  word  from  any  pear  pro- 
ducer from  the  State  of  Michigan  either 
to  behalf  of  or  to  opposition  to  this  bill. 
Well,  you  might  say.  maybe  if  they  have 
expressed  no  opposition  to  it,  they  might 
be  all  for  it.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  they  are  not  for  it.  I  know  them 
well.  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  a 
great  many  pear  producers  in  Michigan 
and  I  will  state  to  this  House  that  they've 
not  contacted  me  on  this  legislation.  We 
have  some  very  excellent  pears  to  Mich- 
igan, bartlett  pears.  We  think  they  are 
excellent  in  quality.  But  the  potot  is  we 
can  never  grow  them  as  large  as  they  can 
grow  them  in  the  West.  Our  Michigan 
bartlett  pears  never  grow  as  large  as  they 
will  grow  in  California. 

But  if  a  pear  markettog  order  were 
to  be  issued,  defining  the  sizes  that  can 
go  toto  a  can.  it  would  just  about  put 
the  Michigan  pear  industry  right  out  of 
bustoess.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 
So  I  speak  for  the  Michigan  pear  pro- 
ducers and  the  Michigan  pear  processors 
when  I  tell  you  that  this  bill  on  its  face 
just  goes  too  far.  You  are  placing  in  the 
control  of  some  grower  organizations, 
presumably  on  the  west  coast,  power  to 
just  absolutely  throttle  the  pear  todustry 
to  the  eastern  part  of  this  coimtry,  to- 
cludtog  the  Stete  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentieman  from  Washtogton. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  aware 
that  the  amendment  to  the  bill  requires 
that  each  State  covered  by  the  market- 
ing order  must  agree  to  the  extent  of 
66%  percent  of  its  producers. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Yes;  I  am  aware 
of  that  amendment,  smd  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  genUeman  potot  It  out  agato 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Does  not  that  provide  us 
that  the  State  of  Michigan  could  not  be 


drawn  toto  the  marketing  order  without 
its  consent? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  They  carmot  be, 
and  I  certatoly  hope  they  will  not  be. 
But  the  point  is  that  they  might  be  at 
some  time  in  the  future.  I  say  to  you 
further  that  what  you  would  do  is  to 
leave  it  entirely  up  to  the  producers  to 
decide  about  whether  pears  are  going  to 
be  processed  to  a  particular  State. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  is  it  not  true  that  the  gentleman 
just  finished  expressing  concern  that  the 
pear  producers  to  his  State  would  be 
thrown  toto  a  marketing  order  which 
would  benefit  the  west  coast,  and  does 
not  the  gentleman,  by  recogniztog  the 
committee  amendment,  to  effect  say  the 
only  way  they  could  be  drawn  in  is  if 
66%  percoit  of  their  number  would  ap- 
prove it? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Yes.  Without  the 
amendment  the  bill  would  be  absolutely 
insufferable.  But  even  with  it  I  submit 
that  it  goes  much  farther  than  is  neces- 
sary to  reach  the  desired  end  of  pro- 
moting the  sale  and  consumption  of 
pears.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  who 
spoke  before  me  that  If  there  is  a  specific 
problem,  let  us  attack  that  problem  and 
not  subject  this  industry  to  the  complete 
blanket  control  of  the  markettog  order. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  further? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  negli- 
gible portion  of  the  crop  to  your  State 
is  frozen  or  canned,  and  that  most  of  it  is 
a  fresh  pear  crop? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  No,  I  do  not  agree 
with  that.  In  Michigan.  Bartiett  pears 
are  largely  frozen  or  carmed. 

Mr.  FOLETY.  The  gentleman  will  agree 
that  95  percent  of  the  production  is  m 
the  three  States  of  the  west  coast? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  am  not  willtog 
to  agree  that  it  is  95  percent,  though  it  is 
a  tremendous  majority.  There  are  grow- 
ers out  our  way  who  are  interested  in 
pear  production. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  will  agree 
that  fresh  pears  are  imder  an  exlsttog 
markettog  order? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Certainly  fresh 
pears  to  my  State  are  subject  to  a  mar- 
keting order;  that  is,  they  could  be.  I  am 
not  aware  that  they  are.  but  they  could 
be.  > 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
mtoute  to  the  genUeman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Moss]. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  make  one  point  very  emphatically 
here.  Those  who  have  taken  the  well  to 
express  their  concern  over  the  consumer 
to  every  instance  cannot  produce  a  rec- 
ord one  bit  better  than  mtoe  to  support 
of  consumer  legislation. 

I  have  no  pear  growers  to  my  district 
now.  I  have  many  canneries  to  my  dis- 
trict. This  is  not  an  anticonsumer  bill. 
I  have  watehed  the  price  of  pears  fluc- 
tuate many  times  to  the  growers.  I  have 
not  seen  that  reflected  to  the  market- 
place. I  defy  anyone  here  to  produce  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary. 

This  will  permit  orderly  markettog.  It 
will  permit  quality  markettog  and.  If  It 
has  to  be  given  any  characterization.  It 
is  a  pro-  rather  than  an  anti-consumer 
bill. 
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Mr  FOLEY.  Mt.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  ge  lOeman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  liKOGrrr: ,  an  author  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  LEOaETT,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port H.R.  10564,  »  include  canned  and 
frozen  pears  unde  •  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937.  The  bill, 
as  amended,  pass  >d  unanimously  out  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  and  would 
give  canned  and  irozen  pears  and  their 
products  equal  featment  with  grape- 
fruit, cherries,  ap:  >les.  and  cranberries. 

The  pear  Indus  .ry  in  my  district  alone 
accounts  for  26  percent  of  all  pears 
grown  in  Calif  on  la  and  15.1  percent  of 
all  pears  produced  in  the  country.  The 
Bartlett  pears  in  my  district  are  known 
for  their  high  qu  ility  and  are  sold  both 
as  fresh  fruit  an(  canned. 

At  the  present  ;ime,  however,  only  the 
fresh  fruit  marb  t  which  comprises  ap- 
proximately 20  p  sroent  of  the  total  pear 
production  is  co  'ered  by  Federal  mar- 
keting orders.  As  of  now  the  peargrower 
has  had  practical  ly  no  means  of  assuring 
&  priWon  his  c  inning  pears  that  will 
permit  him  to  e\  5n  break  even.  The  re- 
sult has  been  tiat  peargrowers  have 
suffered  severe  ui  s  and  downs  with  losses 
falling  most  heairily  on  the  small-  to 
meditun-size  prolucers.  What  can  be 
done  to  rectify  tl  Is  situation? 

I  believe  this  egislation  will  provide 
at  least  a  partial  answer,  for  it  will  en- 
able growers,  if  t  tiey  so  desire,  to  utilize 
the  Federal  ma  keting  order. 

Federal  marketing  orders  have  been 
used  in  this  coun  ;ry  for  the  past  30  years 
in  many  farm  jommodities.  They  are 
groimded  in  the  great  American  tradi- 
tion of  self-help,  After  enabling  legisla- 
tion is  passed  br  the  Congress,  an  in- 
terested party  m  ly  propose  a  marketing 
order.  Hearings  j  re  held  on  the  proposal 
and  then  the  growers  vote  on  whether 
to  adopt  Che  ordc  r.  It  takes  two-thirds  of 
the  grower  vote  to  enact  an  order  and 
imder  the  comm  ittee  amendments  each 
State  included  n  ust  so  vote. 

Federal  markitlng  orders  are  most 
often  used  to  regi  date  on  an  Industrywide 
basis  the  size,  quality,  and  advertising 
and  promotion  v  ilume  of  the  product  to 
be  sold.  Such  on  [ers  are  designed  to  im- 
prove the  prices  ivallable  to  the  grower- 
producer  at  vem  little  added  expense  to 
the  consimier. 

The  need  foi  a  Federal  marketing 
order  is  especiall  r  important  for  the  pear 
industry  because  pears  are  grown  in 
more  than  one  I  State,  hence  State  mar- 
keting orders  an  ineffective. 

Another  feature  of  this  legislation  is 
that  it  enables  g  rowers  to  advertise  their 
produce. 

There  is  abso  utely  no  logical  reason 
why  fresh  pears  should  be  covered  by  a 
Federal  market  ng  order  while  canned 
pears  are  not.  T  le  only  historical  reason 
for  this  is  to  b !  found  in  the  lobbying 
power  of  the  ct  nners  as  compared  with 
the  tradltlonall  ir  weak  bargaining  posi- 
tion of  the  grow  jr-producer. 

In  conclusiot ,  Congress  long  ago  de- 
cided that  Fede  al  marketing  orders  were 
a  good  thing.  C(  ngress  long  ago  endorsed 
the  Idea  of  sef-help  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  opportunity  for  self-help 
should  not  be  extended  to  the  canning 
pear  growers. 

In  the  1966  report  of  the  National 
Commission    on    Food    Marketing    the 


Commission  states  in  unequivocal  lan- 
guage: 

We  conclude  that  Federal  marketing  agree- 
ments and  orders  should  be  authorized  for 
any  agricultural  commodity  produced  In  a 
local  area  or  regional  subdivision  of  the 
United  States. 


Needless  to  say,  the  Commission  is 
concerned  also  with  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer and  not  just  the  welfare  of  the 
farmer. 

The  reasons  for  the  pending  legisla- 
tion were  amply  described  before  the 
committee  by  Mr.  Robert  E.  Collins, 
president  of  the  California  Canning  Pear 
Association.  His  testimony  is  in  part  as 
follows: 

Canning  pears,  the  commodity  to  be  af- 
fected by  this  bill,  are  produced  mainly  In 
the  three  western  states  of  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington,  Bartlett  pears  are  the  major 
processing  variety. 

While  pears  are  used  for  both  fresh  con- 
sumption and  processing,  and  both  markets 
are  important  to  vis.  In  recent  years  the 
processing  uses  have  greatly  out^own  the 
fresh  outlets — some  76%  to  85%  of  the  crop 
now  being  processed.  The  fresh  usage  has 
Just  barely  managed  to  hold  Its  tonnage  al- 
though losing  ground  heavily  on  a  per  capita 
basis. 

The  growth  in  the  vise  of  canned  pean. 
both  as  halves  and  In  fruit  cocktail.  Is  ex- 
pected to  continue.  California.  Washington 
and  Oregon  all  constitute  one  large  market- 
ing area  using  the  same  nationwide  outlets. 
Because  of  the  time  of  harvest  and  the  avail- 
ability of  other  fruits,  fruit  cocktail  Is  pro- 
duced in  California  while  the  Northwest  pack 
Is  primarily  In  pear  halves. 

The  original  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  was  established  by  Congress  in  1937. 
Congress  at  that  time  and  In  subsequent 
amendments  pointed  out  the  public  concern 
with  the  well-being  of  farm  producers  and 
through  this  vehicle  provided  the  means 
through  self-help  marketing  agreements  for 
producers  to  work  toward  a  parity  of  income. 
Since  that  time  many  commodity  groups 
have  used  these  federal  marketing  agree- 
ments to  great  advantage.  They  have  been 
able  to  bring  a  measure  of  stabUlty  and 
order  Into  what  had  become  chaotic  condi- 
tions. 

This  has  been  good  legislation,  not  only  for 
farmers,  but  for  the  general  public  With 
proper  safeguards  It  has  permitted  growers  to 
work  together  to  develop  information  and 
to  coordinate  their  marketing  efforts  In  many 
problems  that  reach  beyond  state  boundaries. 
As  pear  growers,  we  have  also  made  good 
use  of  the  act.  But  unfortunately  only  on  the 
very  small  portion  of  our  fruit  shipped  fresh, 
since  canning  fruit  Is  prohibited  from  using 
this  act  except  in  several  specific  items. 

However,  despite  this  exclusion  and  per- 
haps because  of  It.  pear  growers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  have  developed  a  number  of 
regional  and  state  programs.  In  an  attempt  to 
accomplish  these  same  objectives  for  our 
canning  pears  that  Congress  has  said  are  In 
the  public  Interest  for  our  fresh  pears.  (It  is 
hard  for  us  to  understand  any  logic  In  this 
distinction,  since  the  fruit  In  both  cases  may 
have  come  from  the  same  twig  on  the  same 

pear  tree.)  

These  programs  are  In  the  form  of  state 
marketing  orders  or  agreements  having  vary- 
ing legal  authorizations  and  managements 
depending  on  the  basic  laws  of  the  three 
states.  They  are  all  voted  Into  effect,  paid  for 
and  administered  by  growers'  funds  \mder 
state  supervision  and  have  been  a  great  step 
forward  in  an  orderly  approach  to  marketing. 
Growers,  again  at  their  own  expense  and  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  have  formed  two  effecttve 
bargaining  cooperatives  representing  Cali- 
fornia and  Washington  and  Oregon.  These 
actions  have  been  of  great  help  to  the  pear 


Industry  In  the  past.  Growers  have  gained 
a  great  deal  of  knowledge  about  the  eco- 
nomics that  go  Into  making  our  markets,  it 
is  a  result  of  this  knowledge  that  Impels  u« 
to  request  this  next  step  in  the  growth  and 
extension  of  Industry  cooperation;  for  pro- 
ducers now  realize  that  the  economics  of 
pear  production  and  distribution  go  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  a  given  state,  and  beyond 
the  legal  capacity  of  a  state  marketing 
program. 

It  was  for  this  very  reason  that  the  Fed- 
eral  Marketing  Agreement  Act  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress  and  the  reason  producers 
of  other  farm  commodities  make  use  of  it. 
Just  as  we  do  In  the  fresh  fruit  portion  of  our 
crops.  We  can  see  no  valid  reason  why  these 
same  programs  should  not  be  avaUable  to  our 
canning  pears. 

We  are,  therefore,  requesting  through  H.R. 
10664  that  pear  producers  be  given  the  right 
to  employ  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1037  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  adopting  a  Federal  Marketing  Order 
should  growers  wish  to  do  so.  We  request  ihe 
right  to  incorporate  any  of  the  provisions  au- 
thorized under  the  act,  including  those  for 
trade  promotion  and  advertising. 

With  the  enactment  of  these  provisions  we 
are  requesting  we  wUl  only  have  gained  the 
right  to  enter  Into  a  marketing  agreement. 
It  will  still  reqtilre  a  great  majority  of  the 
producers  to  act  affirmatively  by  appearing 
at  public  hearings  and  by  voting  the  pro- 
posala  into  an  agreement.  These  protections 
and  the  administration  of  the  act  by  :h« 
United  States  District  Attorney  guarantee 
that  decisions  are  soundly  supported  by  pro- 
ducers and  within  the  meaning  and  Intent  of 
the  act  as  provided  by  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  mention  some  of  the  past 
objections  that  have  been  raised  by  opposi- 
tion. 

Processors  object  that  they  pay  the  assess- 
ment and  are  denied  representation  in  a  vote 
on  the  adoption  of  the  order.  This  is  not  our 
experience  in  the  federal  order  we  now  have 
on  fresh  pears  nor  on  our  state  marketing 
orders.  The  cost  or  assessment  Is  taken  from 
grower  returns  and  this  is  known  both  to  the 
grower  and  the  handler  or  processor.  WhUe 
it  is  true  that  this  assessment  is  collected  by 
the  handler  or  processor  the  order  is  clear  in 
indicating  this  Is  a  producer  cost.  This  has 
been  the  practice  in  California  since  cur 
marketing  order  was  enacted  in  1938  and  we 
wotUd  expect  producers  would  similarly  bear 
the  cost  of  any  federal  marketing  order. 

The  real  Issue  that  Is  at  stake  In  thta 
matter  is  the  veto  power  which  woiUd  go 
with  a  provision  providing  for  a  processor 
vote.  It  is  not  reasonable  that  processors  be 
given  such  a  veto  power  over  what  is  es- 
sentially a  producers'  program  paid  for  and 
administered  by  producers.  Experience  in 
other  commodities  has  shown  that  the  pos- 
session of  this  veto  power  has  effectively  pre- 
vented producers  from  obtaining  any  mean- 
ingful marketing  order  even  after  aU  other 
conditions  have  been  met. 

Legislation  designed  to  assist  or  strengthen 
any  economic  group  cannot  be  useful  if  veto 
power  Is  placed  In  the  hands  of  those  with 
whom  this  group  must  deal.  California 
cannera  have  not  had  this  power  and  I  do 
not  recall  any  great  problems  over  this  Issue. 
Another  objection  by  canners  is  that  this 
is  undercutting  free  enterprise  and  replacing 
it  with  federal  legislaUon. 

The  record  of  pear  Industry  leadership 
and  actions  In  programs  now  In  effect  Is  the 
beat  answer  to  this  objection. 

Pear  growers  have  historically  had  a  great 
concern  for  the  freedom  of  the  markets  to 
operate  In  accord  with  supply  and  demand. 
All  Industry  programs  have  been  developed 
with  a  realization  that  they  mtist  contribute 
by  Improving  economics  not  despite  eco- 
nomics. _,    . 

The  objeottvee  of  a  fair  return  and  sU- 
blllty  can  only  be  achieved  by  giving  fuu 
recognition  to  the  problems  of  processors 
and  handlers  and  consumers  as  wrtl  as  those 
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of  growers.  Pear  growers  can  point  to  a  long 
record  of  stotesmanship  in  this  regard. 
Recognition  of  this  has  been  made  by  pro- 
cessors m  public  sUtements  and  articles  ap- 
r>earlng  In  their  trade  papers. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  California  Can- 
ning Pear  Association  in  1968  under  the 
leadership  of  former  Oongressman  Jack  Z. 
Anderson.  thU  concern  for  sound  Judgments 
and   responsible   actions   has  l)een   a   basic 

^"^Canners  have  shovm  a  great  concern  that 
growers  might  enact  a  nvunber  of  market 
controls  permitted  under  the  federal  act, 
that  in  their  opinion  would  be  harmful. 

In  this  respect  the  history  of  California 
experience  should  provide  some  assurance. 
Under  almost  identical  conditions  In  Cali- 
fornia which  Is  the  heaviest  producer  of 
processing  pears,  and  the  nation's  major  con- 
centration of  processors,  growers  have  not 
sought  to  include  these  so-called  undesir- 
able features. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  permit  the 
continuance  of  the  orderly  evolution  In  pear 
marketing.  In  the  relatively  short  time  since 
the  first  marketing  acts  were  voted  by  grow- 
ers in  California,  the  producers  have  learned 
to  work  together,  first  on  the  local  level  and 
then  in  gradually  expanding  marketing  areas. 
The  cooperation  that  has  now  been  achiev- 
ed by  three  States,  each  working  under  dif- 
ferent marketing  authorities,  has  demon- 
strated the  willingness  to  work  together  on 
our  mutual  problems,  and  the  need  for  leg- 
islation permitting  this  to  be  done  In  an 
orderly  and  uniform  manner  throughout  the 
marketing  area. 

Aware  of  the  future  problems  our  statis- 
tics indicate,  we  have  earnestly  tried  to  ex- 
pand on  this  cooperation  and  an  Industry- 
wide study  group  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  canners  and  shippers  both  private 
and  cooperative,  as  well  as  of  growers,  has 
been  meeting  to  find  solutions.  In  all  of  the 
deliberations  the  one  constant  problem  is 
the  many  variables  in  grades,  programs,  sta- 
tistical data  and  reporting  because  of  state 
lines  which  cut  through  this  large  producing 
and  marketing  area. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  this  leg- 
islation could  make  would  be  to  provide  the 
vehicle  by  which  present  programs  could  be 
combined  and  coordinated. 

There  is  a  need  for  research  in  many  areas 
of  marketing.  A  uniform  grade  for  the  three- 
state  area  has  been  suggested.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  desirable  or  practical. 

A  third-party  grading  system  now  used  In 
some  areas  may  be  useful;  further  enlarge- 
ment of  trade  stimulation  or  advertising  pro- 
grams, the  use  of  economic  surveys  and 
maturity  standards  are  all  items  needing 
further  consideration  from  a  marketing  area 
basis. 

At  this  point  It  Is  certain  pear  growers 
do  r.ot  seek  any  controls  beyond  those  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  these  would  only  be 
put  Into  effect  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture through  a  marketing  order  voted  In  by  a 


Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  to  increase  the  prices  we  pay  to 
the  farmers,  and  therefore  to  be  passed 
along  to  the  consumers? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  The  idea  is  not  to  sub- 
sidize prices.  It  is  not  to  give  direct  pay- 
ments to  farmers.  But  it  is  to  allow  farm- 
ers to  tax  themselves  to  build  up  the  need 
for  and  the  utilization  of  a  commodity. 
on  a  self-help  basis,  if  they  vote  for  it  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  In  each  State, 

If  they  can  advertise  and  if  they  can 
convince  the  consumers  of  America  that 
they  should  buy  pears  and  that  they  need 
pears  for  their  vitamins  and  vitality  and 
vigor,  then  they  will  be  doing  their  job. 

It  may  well  be,  because  of  this  in- 
creased publication  and  because  of  in- 
creased research  on  better  quality  pears 
smd  because  of  research  on  better  pro- 
duction methods,  that  people  wiU  want 
to  pay  more  for  some  of  the  commodities 
which  are  produced  and  put  into  cans 
in  our  great  State  of  California  and  in 
Oregon  and  Washington.  Indirectly,  in 
a  5-year  time  span,  it  may  well  be  prices 
might  rise. 

But  I  will  say  this:  if  the  farmers  of 
our  State  in  a  nonsubsldized  industry 
were  paid  parity  prices  for  their  canned 
product  in  accordance  with  the  1955-56 
price  index,  they  would  not  be  charging 
$6  a  case  for  pears  but  they  would  be 
charging  the  American  consumer  today 
$12  a  case  for  pears. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The   time    of   the 

gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 

gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.    Chairman,   will    the    gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Is  it  not  correct  that  there 


gentleman  from  California  has  again 

expired.  .,  _^  ,j 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

myself  2  minutes. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  in  the 
weU,  he  says  that  they  will  use  this 
money  to  make  the  consumers  want  to 
buy  more  pears,  and  therefore  that  wlU 
raise  the  price. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  producers  can 
keep  the  processors  fr<Mn  selling  pears, 
and  can  hold  the  pears  off  the  market. 
The  only  excuse  on  earth  for  holding 
pears  off  the  market  is  to  increase  the 
price,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  One  caimot  hold  pears 
off  the  market.  They  are  going  to  spoil. 
We  are  getting  to  a  point  where  we  can 
do  something  about  that. 

Mr  BELCHER.  There  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  spoUage.  These  are  pears  after 
they  are  canned  by  the  processor.  They 
are  bought  from  the  producer,  but  they 
can  stm  be  held  off  the  market  by  the 
marketing  order. 

Mr  LEGGETT.  Well,  any  canner  can 
do  that  at  the  present  time,  but  as  a 
practical  matter  the  dictates  of  the  in- 
dustry are  that  it  is  so  competitive  we 
will  find  every  canner  in  the  country  Is 
not  speculating  on  a  high  market.  They 
are  trying  to  get  rid  of  every  can  of  pro- 
duce they  can  at  a  fair  price  and  at  a 
cost  price.  ,     ^^,        . 

Mr.  BELCHER.  But,  under  this  order, 
it  is  set  up  for  the  specific  purpose  men- 
tioned, whether  it  is  good  or  bad.  I  do 
not  object  to  farmers  getting  more  for 
their  commodities,  but  I  just  want  to 
make  the  record  straight  for  the  gen- 
tleman over  there  who  asked  a  question 
a  while  ago.  They  can  hold  processed 
pears  off  the  market  in  order  to  increase 
the  price  of  pears. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  They  could  do  the 
same  thing  with  cherries,  with  grape- 
fruit, with  apples,  and  with  cranberries, 
but  this  has  not  happened.  The  gentle- 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Is  it  not  correct  that  tnere     ""•;  ""-.;^  t^u^i^g  about  some  kind  of 
have   been   wide    fluctuations  _  in   pear    ^^n  is  just  tauang  ^ 


prices  which  have  affected  the  income  of 
the  producers? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
fluctuation  has  not  been  evidenced  by  the 
same  fluctuation  in  the  prices  consumers 
pay  in  the  market?  When  the  prices  are 
down  to  bedrock  for  the  producers  it  is 
not  necessarily  true  that  the  consumer 
pays  less,  in  the  same  degree,  for  his 
pears  at  the  grocery  store. 

Is  it  not  part  of  the  reason  for  this 


ture  through  a  marketing  order  voted  In  by  a  igg^ation  that  there  is  a  desire  to  sta 
great  majority  of  growers,  after  full  public  wMi-p  the  market,  not  necessarily  tha 
hearings  In  which  all  interested  parties  could      """•«= 


appear. 

In  conclusion — ^Pear  growers  are  finding 
that  farming  has  changed.  We  are  no  longer 
able  to  move  in  and  out  of  one  crop  to  an- 
other. Specialized  equipment  with  the  ac- 
companying heavy  Investment  and  increas- 
inglv  stringent  tax  laws  have  become  strong 
limiting  factors.  With  this  heavier  commit- 
ment we  find  an  accompanying  loss  of  alter- 
natives open  to  us — and  alternatives  are  a 
major  component  of  bargaining  power.  For 
this  reason  we  have  had  to  turn  more  and 
more  to  a  compensating  power  in  marketing. 

What  pear  growers  really  desire  is  an  In- 
creased ability  to  know  more  about  their  in- 
dustry; to  work  together  as  responsible  pro- 
ducers and  to  utilize  without  subsidy  from 
public  funds  provisions  In  the  Federal  Mar- 
keting Act  which  Congress  saw  fit  to  enact 
some  thirty  years  ago  for  this  very  purpose. 
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bilize  the  market,  not  necessarily  that 
the  consumer  pay  more  but  that  there 
be  a  more  reasonable  and  stable  price  to 
the  producers? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly right.  ,„^ 

Pears  are  exactly  like  potatoes.  When 
there  are  a  lot  of  them  they  are  dirt 
cheap  and  the  farmer  sells  under  cost. 
When  there  are  only  a  few  of  them  the 
fanner  can  "make  a  buck." 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  who  was  eulogizing  the  cot- 
ton bill  a  few  moments  ago  as  being  a 


mystery   drama   that   is   not   going   to 
occur. 

Mr  BELCHER.  There  is  no  mystery 
about  this.  It  is  set  up  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  increasing  the  price  of  pears 
to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  That  is  not  the  spe- 
cific purpose.  The  specific  purpose  is  to 
increase  the  utilization. 

We  have  had  pear  blight,  if  the  gen- 
tlemen is  knowledgeable — and  I  know  he 
Is— about  agricultural  conditions  in  this 
country.  We  have  had  an  attack  on  root 
stock  of  pears  in  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  total  number  of 
pear  orchards  that  we  have  in  the  coun- 
try today  is  less  than  it  was  5  or  10  years 
ago.  We  have  to  do  something  with  this 
industry,  which  is  rapidly  dwindling. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  bring  orderly  marketing  to 
a  highly  fluctuating  crop.  In  the  last  2 


ton  bill  a  few  moments  ago  as  oemg  a    »  Vl^'"-'  ^ave  had  an  example  of  what 
great  program,,  that  is  a  great  prog^    T"' ^when  Sfere  S  a  croS  faUure  as 


at  a  cost  of  about  $750  million  a  year. 
This  program  does  not  cost  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  one  dime. 
The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of   the 


happens  when  there  is  a  crop  faUure  as 
there  was  in  California.  The  result  m  my 
area  and  in  that  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  was  premium  prices 


26042 

oaid  to  producers.  They  were  receiving 
UP  to  $155  a  ton.  T  lait  Is  foUowed  usually 
by  a  crash  In  the  p  -ice  as  overproduction 
drives  the  market  down.  It  then  goes 
down  to  $30  or  $4  ►  a  ton  or  less.  There 
Is  no  stability  at  ill  in  such  a  market. 
This  bill  l8  not  ail  attempt  to  Increase 
prices  to  the  cons  uner,  but  it  is  an  at- 
tempt to  even  ou;  to  some  extent  U»e 
price  that  produa  rs  get  for  their  Prod- 
uct so  that  they  ( an  have  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  ob  »ln  a  decent  income. 
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The  fact  of  low- 


iiic  i.m%,u  w*  .^„t\Tm  income  is  obvious 
to  all  of  xis.  We  h  sar  a  great  deal  about 
the  73-percent  pirity  rate.  Everybody 
on  both  sides  of  he  aisle  bemoans  this 
sad  fact.  This  bill  )ffers  a  program  which 
does  not  reaulre  payments  from  tax 
funds  but  gives  tl  e  producers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  organic »  their  market  and  to 
modify  to  some  ej  twit  these  tremendous 
cycles  in  the  pri«  of  pears.  The  produc- 
er benefits,  obvloiisly,  when  there  is  a 
tjealthy  market.  He  does  not  see  the 
BTlce  of  his  produ  ct  go  up  and  down  200 
or  300  percent  aid  fluctuate  back  and 
forth  every  year.  He  does  not  find  that 
the  price  of  peaiB  going  down  to  one- 
third  or  25  perc€Qt  of  what  It  was  the 
preceding  year.  I '  we  are  serious  about 
trying  to  assist  th  s  farmer  with  self-help 
measures,  this  is  one  which  has  worked 
for  other  comnux  Ities  and  will  work  for 

I  urge  the  Com  nittee  to  support  it. 

The  CHAIRM/  N.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  fo"  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  bis  follows: 


6/ 


Be  it  enacted 
of  RepreaentaHves 
America  in  Congr^si 
Agricultural 
amended,  and  as 
the  Agricultural 
of  1937.  as  amend4<l 
follows : 

(1)  Section  8c 
amended    by    inse 
words  "canned  or 
appear  and  also 
(a)  m  the  first 

(2)  Subsection 
amended.   Is   furtl  ler 
"fresh"  lmmedl«t41y 
proviso. 

(3)  SecUon  2(3 
by  inserting  "sucl 
development   proj  KJts    . 
8(c)  (6)  (I)."    lmin|Bdlately 
and  maintain" 


cx>MMrr  CB 


The  CHAIRM^ 
port  the 

The  Clerk  read 


Committee 
line  7,  Insert  the  fo^owlng 

"(4)  Section  8c( 
at  the  end  tberea|( 
purpose  of 
of  an  order  a 
or  freezing  Is  a^, 
ducers  as  required 
visions  of  this  tltli 
duct  a  ref  erendua 
State  In  which  , 
are  proposed  to  bi 
visions  of  such  m  trketlng 
qulrements  of  apj  iroval 
■uch  provisions  a]  ipUcable 
nlng  or  freezing  si  [all 
with  If.  of  the  tot  a 
the  total  volume  >1 
may  be.  represent  d 
percentiage  approi  Ing 
or  In  excess  at  W^ 


•  ascertal  alng 
ippUc  ible 
pp  roved 


peiTS 


,   the  Senate  and  House 

of  the  United  States  of 

assembled.  That  the 

AdfuUment    Act'  of    1933.    as 

r  senacted  and  amended  by 

1  [arketlng  Agreement   Act 

Is  further  amended  as 


5(2) 


)  bei  ore 


sei  ttence 


as  amended.  Is  further 

ting    "pears,"    after    the 

frozen"  where  they  first 

"olives"  In  subdivision 

thereof. 

(I)    of  section  8c(6),   as 

amended   by   striking 

before  "pears"  In  the 

of  the  Act  is  amended 

marketing  research  and 

provided   In   section 

after    "estebllsh 


AMENDICKNT 

The  Clerk  will 
committee  amendment. 
8is  follows: 


re- 


amendment:  On  page  2.  after 


19)  Is  amended  by  adding 

the  following:   'For  the 

whether  the  Issuance 

to  pears  for  canning 

or  favored  by  pro- 

under  the  applicable  pro- 
,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
among  producers  In  each 
rs  for  canning  or  freezing 
included  within  the  pro- 
order  and  the  re- 
or  favor  under  any 

to  pears  for  can- 

_  be  held  to  be  compUed 
number  of  producers,  or 
production,  as  the  case 
In  such  referendum,  the 
,  or  favoring  Is  equal  to 
per  centum  esoapt  that 


in  the  event  that  producers  m  any  State  fall 
to  approve  or  favor  the  issuance  of  any  such 
marketing  order.  It  shall  not  be  made  effec- 
tive In  such  State.' " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Vak  Dkbklih,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  10564)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 2(3),  section  8c(2),  and  section  Be 
(6)  (I)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  1224,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole.  ,     ^^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

blU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION   TO   RXCOMicrr 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am,  Mr, 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  AuDiaaoN  of  Illinois  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  bUl  H.B.  10564  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nUnols.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  la 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  111.  nays  164.  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  156,  as  follows: 


Foley 

Frellnghuysen 

Fuqua 

Oatblnga 

OUbert 

Oonzales 

OrUBn 

HamUton 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

HeUtoaki 

Hicks 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jannan 

Johnson,  Calif 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kartb 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Kelly 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

Leggett 

McCarthy 


McCloskey 

McClure 

McFaU 

Madden 

Mabon 

Matsunaga 

May 

M^ne 

MlUer,  Calif. 

MlUa 

Mink 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.Mex 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Olsen 

Passman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Price,  ni. 

PureeU 

Randall 


Rees 
Reuss 
Roberts 
Rodlno 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Roush 
Roybal 
St.  Onge 

Selden 

Shipley 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Tleman 

Tunney 

xniman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vlgorlto 

Walker 

Watts 

Whltener 

Whttten 

Wright 

Young 

Zwach 


Anderson,  m. 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ayres 

Bates 

Battln 

Belcher 

BeU 

Bennett 

Berry 

Setts 

BevUl 

Blester 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Broomfleld 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Broyblll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Oederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clawson,  Del 

Cohelan 

Conable 

Conte 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Oarza 

Denney 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

DlngeU 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulakl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Erlenbom 

Each 

Eshleman 

Everett 

Flndley 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Oarmatz 
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Oettys 
aibbons 
Ooodllng 
Oroaa 
Oude 
Haley 
HaU 
HaUeck 
Hammar- 
scbmldt 
Hanley 
Banna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrison 
Haraha 
Harvey 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Irwin 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Kazen 
King.  N.Y. 
Kluczynskl 
Kupferman 
Kyi 
Laird 
Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCuUooh 

McDonald. 
Mich. 

MacOregor 

MalUlard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Meeds 

MeskUl 

Michel 

MiUer,  Ohio 


Montgomery 

Moore 

Morton 

Mosber 

Nedzl 


Nelsen 

Nichols  . 

CKonskl 

Patten 

Pelly 

PoB 

PoUock 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor 

RalUback 

Held,  m. 

Ramecke 

Rltodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roaentbal 

Both 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shriver 

sues 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stratton 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thomson,  WU. 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watson 
.   Whalen 

White 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pb. 

Wlnn 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Yates 

Zlon 
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Abemethy 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Anntiniilo 
Aq>lnaU 
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Brooks 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Carter 
CeUer 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonB. 


Oolmer 

Daniels 

Davis.  Oa. 

Delaney 

DeUenback 

Dow 

Bvins.Tenn. 

FaaceU 

Felghan 

Flood 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Adams 

Ashley 

Aahmore 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUlng 


Brademaa 

Braaco 

Brock 

Brotsman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Button 

CahlU 

Carey 

Oaaey 

Clancy 

Olevelaiul 

corner 


Collins 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daddario 

Dent 

Derwlnakl 

Dlggs 

Dole 

Donobue 

Dom 


Kanten 

Keith 

King,  Calif. 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Uoyd 

Long,  lA. 

McClory 

McDade 

McKwen 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 


Machen 
Mathlas.  Md. 


Morae.  Mass. 
Myers 

NU 

O'Hara.  m. 

O'Har*.  Mich. 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

O'NeUl. : 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Phllbln 

Plrnle 

Poage 

PodeU 

Pucinskl 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Rarick 

Held.  N.Y. 

ReUel 

Reanlok 


Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schwelker 

Slak 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Okla. 

Stafford 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Taft 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tuck 

Udall 

Watklns 

Whalley 

WldnaU 

WUlls 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Zabloekl 


Eckhardt 

Edwards,  La. 

BUberg 

Evans,  Oolo. 

FaUon 

Farbcteln 

Ftno 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Prassr 
Friedel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Oallflanakls 
Oallagber 
Gardner 
Glalmo 
GoodeU 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
OrUBtba 
Orover 
Oumey 
Halpem 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
H*bert 
Heckler, 
Henderson 
Herlong 
HoUfleld 
Jacobs 
Jonas 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C 

So  the  bill  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Brasoo  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  for.  with  Mr.  Satterfleld 
against.  _  , 

Mr.  Monagan  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  of 
Texas,  against. 

Mr.  Fountain  for.  with  Mr.  Fallon  against. 

Mr    Barrett   for,   with   Mr.   Flynt   against. 

Mr    Carey  for,  with  Mr.  CahlU  against. 

Mr  Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Gurney  against. 

Mr.    Ellberg    for,    with    Mr.    KuykendaU 

against.  ,     ^ 

Mr.  Farbsteln  for,  with  Mr.  Myers  against. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  for,  with  Mr. 
Pirnle  against. 

Mr,  King  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Smith 
of  Oklahoma  against. 

Mr  Mlnlsh  for,  with  Mr.  WldnaU  against. 

Mr.   Nix   for.  with  Mr.   Sandman  against. 

Mr.  Gallagher  for,  with  Mr.  Morse  of  Mas- 
sachiisetts  against. 

Mr.  PodeU  for,  with  Mr.  McDade,  against. 

Mr.  Resnlck  for,  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Ronan  for,  with  Mr.  Watklns  against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Halpern  against. 

Mr.  Tenzer  for,  with  Mr.  Mlnshall  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Clancy  against. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Button  of  New  York  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  O'NelU  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Adair. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Donobue  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 

Cleveland. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  GoodeU. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  Zabloekl  with  Mr.  Taf t. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Derwlnakl. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  BUtnlk  with  Mr.  Collier. 


Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Relfel, 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr,  Whalley. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mrs.  Qrlfflths  with  Mr,  Stafford. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr,  Orover.  

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Schwelker. 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Gardner. 
Mr.  Friedel  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Wyman. 
Mr.  Pucinskl  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 
Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Jonas. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 
Mr.  Machen  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  CoUlns. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia, 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Stelger  of 
Wlaoonsin. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Roetenkowski  with  Mr,  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Tuck. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  K&raten. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Kyros. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  CaroUna  with  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  UdaU. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Ottlnger. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  WllUa. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  FYaser  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Gallfianakls  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Bingham. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE   REWARDS   OP   PIRACY 


Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.        

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
4  weeks  ago  today  President  Johnson 
signed  into  law  a  bill  for  withholding 
VS.  aid  from  countries  that  seize  our 
fishing  boats  on  the  high  seas. 

This  is  a  stem  measure,  but  also  ur- 
gently needed.  Some  of  these  countries 
clearly  regard  the  Illegal  detentions  as 
a  consistent  source  of  revenue. 

Take  Ecuador,  the  most  blatant  of- 
fender of  all.  So  far,  just  this  year, 
Ecuador  Uas  grabbed  six  of  our  Ameri- 
can tuna  boats  outside  the  12-mile  limit 
recognized  by  practically  all  civilized 
nations.  Four  of  these  ships  were  hit  last 
month  by  fines  totaling  more  than 
$200,000. 

In  view  of  the  black  record  of  aggres- 
sion compiled  by  Ecuador,  I  was  as- 
tonished to  learn  last  week  that  the 
World  Bank  has  just  rewarded  that  na- 
tion with  a  $5.3  million  loan  for,  of  all 
things,  upgrading  its  fishing  industry. 

The  World  Bank,  as  all  of  us  know,  is 
primarily  a  VS.  production,  and  the  loan 


could  not  have  been  authorized  without 
the  specific  approval  of  U.S.  officials,  such 
as  Covey  T.  Oliver,  the  Assslstant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Inter-American 
AfiTairs. 

Oliver,  for  one.  has  said  he  is  willing 
"to  take  the  heat"  for  the  consequences 
of  this  ill-considered  loan.  He  must  be 
starting  to  sweat  a  little  already.  The 
American  Tunaboat  Association  lias 
pointed  out  that  the  loan  "rewards 
Ecuador  for  its  piracy."  and  Chairman 
Garmatz  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  has  made  clear  his 
own  displeasure. 

Friday.  I  demanded  an  explanation  of 
this  incredible  largesse,  and  was  told  by 
the  State  Department  that  a  prepared 
statement  purporting  to  jusify  the  loan 
would  be  sent  to  me  at  once.  As  of  this 
morning.  72  hours  later,  the  promised 
information  had  still  not  been  delivered 
to  my  office. 

The  striped-pants  set  apparently  is  as 
oblivious  to  the  wishes  of  Congress  as  It 
is  to  the  needs  of  our  hard-pressed  fish- 
ermen. And  these  omniscient  statesmen 
are  obviously  not  troubled  by  the  Ecua- 
dorean  brand  of  gunboat  diplomacy. 

Maybe  we  ought  to  transfer  some  of 
the  burden  for  funding  the  World  Bank 
from  our  own  taxpayers  to  the  Ecua- 
dorean  treasury,  which  is  currently  swol- 
len with  blood  money  extorted  from  our 
fishermen. 

ABOLISHING  CORONER'S  JURY 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  aimed  at  abolish- 
ing an  anachronism  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  law— the  Coroner's  jury— and 
establishing  Instead  a  medical  examiner 
system  similar  to  that  in  my  home  town 
of  Rochester  and  other  jurisdictions  in- 
cluding nearby  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Present  District  of  Columbia  law  re- 
quires that  the  Coroner  who,  incredibly, 
need  not  even  be  a  physician,  much  less 
a  pathologist — fortunately  the  present 
District  of  Columbia  Coroner  is  a  phy- 
sician— conduct  an  inquest  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  body  of  "each  person  found 
dead  in  the  District  when  the  manner 
and  cause  of  death  is  not  already  known 
as  accidental  or  in  the  course  of  nature." 
Currently,  however,  almost  all  of  the  in- 
quests held  by  the  Coroner  involve  cases 
of  persons  slain  by  the  police. 

In  practice  the  present  Coroner  jury 
system  tends  not  only  to  be  useless,  ex- 
pensive, and  without  legal  force  but  at 
times  tends  to  confuse  and  further  irri- 
tate an  already  inflammatory  situation 
because  some  laymen  misinterpret  the 
findings  of  a  Coroner's  jury  as  being  a 
court  decision. 

Two  years  ago  the  young  lawyers  sec- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar 
Association  studied  the  Coroner's  inquest 
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system  and  made 
findings: 

(1)  Tlw  Inquest  i 


this  summary  of  Its 

irvee  no  nece«i*py  pur- 
B  a  waste  of  time  and 
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.  elementary  legal  re- 
becaiue  beazaay  evl- 
and  leading  ques- 
wbere  such  would  be 


(3)  The  Inqueet 

SIOQ07* 

(3)  The  Inquest  li  cks 
qulrementa  of  f  almi  as 
dence,  personal  opli  Ions 
tlons  are  permitted   wb 
Uiadmlaslble  in  cour .. 

The  bar  memlers  further  observed 
that  even  if  there  s  an  inquest,  the  find- 
ings of  the  Cororer's  jury  are  not  ad- 
missible   In    couit    as    evidence.    The 
lawyers  concluded  that  the  inquests  are 
unnecessary  becat  se  aU  deaths  involving 
ix)ssible  criminal  t  rosecution  are  investi- 
gated by  the  U.S.  attorney's  ofBce  any- 
way and  no  matter  what  the  verdict  of 
the  Coroner's  jurj  is  the  UJ3.  attorney's 
office  still  has  ths  final  authority  over 
whether  to  presen ;  the  case  to  the  grand 
Jury. 
-As  pnsent  mat  ers  stand,  no  one — in- 
duding-the  Distric  t's  Judges,  lawyers,  po- 
licemen, government  officials,  even  the 
Coroner  himself- likes  the  present  sys- 
tem and  would  not  grieve  at  Its  demise. 
Adding  to  the  consensus  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  pres(  nt  system,  the  District 
of  Columbia  City  Council's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Police-Con  mimity  Relations  took 
f  UIl  cognizance  o '  the  dangers  Inherent 
in  the  present  a -rangement  by  recom- 
mending  that   tie   inquest   system    be 
eliminated  and  tl  le  Coroner  be  replaced 
by  a  medical  examiner  whose  sole  duty 
would  be  to  mak«  determinations  of  the 
medical  cause  of  death,  but  would  not 
conduct  any  qua  ii- judicial  proceedings. 
It  was  througi  the  following  Post- 
Newsweek  radio  i  tatlon  WTOP  editorial 
that  I  became  fvUy  aware  of  the  issue, 
share  this  editorial  by 
3 '  WTOP,  with  my  col- 
that  they  support  this 


I  would  like  to 

Norman  Davis,  o 

leagues  and  urge 

measure.  The  edi»rial  follows: 

Thb  On  [CE  or  Coronkb 


(This  editorial  vas  broadcast  August  19, 
1968.  over  WTOP  ]ladlo  and  TelevUlon.) 
This  Is  a  WTOP  1  tdltorlal. 
Included  among  Parkinson's  time-honored 
laws  about  govern:  aent  la  one  which  afBrms 
the  tendency  of  pu  >llc  agencies  to  perpetuate 
themselves  against  all  odds. 

It  would  be  har«  I  to  find  a  better  Illustra- 
tion of  that  prlnc  pie  than  the  coroner  sys- 
tem In  the  Dlstrlc  t  of  Columbia. 

Nobody  likes  It- -not  poUcemen,  not  law- 
yers, not  Judges,  n  portedly  not  even  the  cor- 
oner himself.  Yet  the  Inquest  system  clings 
stubbornly  to  life  ind  perenlally  shows  up  in 
an  unobtrusive  pi  ice  In  the  D.C.  budget. 

As  a  legal  insti  ament,  proceedings  before 
the  coroner's  Jury  are  a  waste  of  time,  inas- 
much as  the  resul  ta  obtained  are  not  admis- 
sible m  court  as  ivldence.  Furthermore,  the 
exercise  can  be  i  iflammatory  when  It  con- 
tronte  but  falls  t<  i  resolve  a  highly  sensitive 
matter  like  the  re  :ent  Lawson  shooting  case. 
There  is  an  alt  srnatlve  to  what  we  have, 
and  various  effors  are  underway  to  replace 
'  a  medical  examiner  whose 
Imited  to  Inquiries  on  the 


This  was  a  WTOP  Bdltorlal— Norman 
Davis  speaking  for  WTOP. 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  legislation  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  Congressman 
HoRTON,  I  rise  to  urge  that  this  measure 
be  given  quick  consideration  and  passage. 
I  would  like  to  commend  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
HoRTON],  for  his  woiTc  on  this  bill  and 
the  interest  in  general  he  has  shown  for 
the  problems  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

This  system  of  a  coroner's  jury  is  a 
carryover  from  18th-century  Maryland 
and  Virginia  law  and  imder  present  prac- 
tice has  become  nothing  but  a  rubber- 
stamp  procedure  In  cases  of  felony 
homicides. 

Nothing  I  say  here  should  detract  from 
the  work  of  the  present  coroner  but  he 
is  operating  under  an  archaic  system. 

Since  1801  when  the  first  coroner  was 
appointed  by  the  circuit  court  the  coro- 
ner has  been  given  little  direct  guidance 
by  Congress,  and  apparently  none  by  the 
courts,  for  the  development  of  detailed 
procedures  in  the  conduct  of  inquests. 

In  recent  years  the  practical  functions 
of  the  coroner's  Inquest  have  been  taken 
over  by  other  jurisdictions.  The  inquest 
is  now  an  unnecessary  and  costly  dupli- 
cation. 

In  1966  at  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  a  special  committee 
of  the  young  lawyers  section  of  the  bar 
association  initiated  a  study  of  the  cor- 
o:iers  inquest  system.  Austin  P.  Prum 
and  Frederick  S.  Hird,  Jr.,  were  cochair- 
men  of  the  study. 

The  committee's  conclusions  were 
clear  and  it  recommended  abolition  of 
the  system. 

Favorable  comment  on  the  recommen- 
dation has  been  received  by  the  special 
committee  from  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  from  the 
coroner  himself. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  report  with 
my  colleagues. 

It  is  now  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
take  up  this  matter  and  eliminate  this 
anachronism.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  Nation's  Capital  should  be  saddled 
with  such  an  outdated  procedure  which 
simply  serves  to  duplicate  more  efficient 
and  appropriate  procedures. 

I  urge  all  of  you  to  join  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Horton] 
and  myself  in  pressing  for  adoption  of 
this  bUl. 


RURAL  INCOME  DEPRESSED 


the  coroner  with 
duties  would  be 
causes  of  death. 

The    opportuni  ;y    is    there, 


^^^    ^     ^    _    Tou'd    think 

someone  on  the  C  ongressional  District  Com' 
mlttees  would  le  ip  at  the  chance  to  apply 
the   ax  to   a  governmental   agency   nobody 
wants. 

But  don't  be  t  X)  expectent.  If  Parkinson 
had  it  right  in  1he  first  place.  It  could  be 
our  luck  to  wind  up  next  year  with  a  medl' 
cal  examiner  and  ft  coroner. 


Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
spent  3  weeks  in  the  Sixth  District  of 
Minnesota.  This  is  primarily  an  agri- 
cultural area,  extending  over  19  counties. 

Never  have  I  found  the  general  spirit 
and  hopes  so  low.  The  reason  behind  this 
depressed  feeling  is  the  fact  that  farm 
prices,  and  thus  rural  income,  are  very 


low.  Barley  is  at  57  percent  of  full  parity. 
Com  is  at  a  26-year  low. 

In  checking  the  August  issue  of  the 
Economic  Indicator,  I  again  found  evi- 
dence that  our  rural  segment  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  receiving  less  and  less  of  the 
growth  than  all  others  are  getting. 

In  1959.  total  personal  income  was 
$383.5  billion,  of  which  farmers  received 
$114  billion,  or  nearly  3  percent  of  the 
total.  In  July  of  this  year,  computed  at 
the  annual  rate,  farmers  earned  $14.8 
biUion.  while  the  total  national  earnings 
baUooned  to  $689.2  bUlion.  The  farm  in- 
come was  just  over  2  percent.  Farm  in- 
come had  increased  by  nearly  30  per- 
cent, while  other  segments  increased  by 
over  80  percent. 

There  is  some  relief  for  this  situation 
available  to  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  AgricvUture  in  authority  granted 
to  the  administration  by  congressional 
action.  Therefore,  I  have  called  the 
President's  and  the  Secretary's  attention 
to  this  avenue  in  the  following  letter.  So 
far.  I  have  received  only  an  acknowl- 
edgement of  receipt  of  the  letter  and  no 
positive  action: 

AVOVBT  19,   1968. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DEAa  Mr.  PRxsmxNT:  One  of  the  gravest 
of  travesties  of  aU  time  is  the  present  by- 
passing, economically,  of  a  very  basic  seg- 
ment of  oiu-  nation's  source  of  strength  and 
hope  for  the  future.  I  am.  of  course,  refer- 
ring to  the  large  group  of  citizens  who  live 
and  work  in  the  rural  areas  of  our  United 
States,  and  who  produce  so  much  of  our  raw 
wealth  and  the  majority  of  our  sustenance  ol 

life. 

Much  of  the  cost  of  producing  crops  comes 
from  purchased  Inpute.  These  inpute  have 
continued  to  spiral  upward  both  in  volume 
used  and  In  unit  price.  ConsequenUy,  each 
of  the  recent  decreases  in  farm  prices  causes 
further  concern  and  misery  to  all  farming 

areas. 

Therefore.  I  urgently  request  you  to  use 
all  authority  granted  under  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  raise  the  sup- 
port level  to  90  percent  of  parity  for  feed 
grains. 

I  further  suggest  that  you  explore  the 
availability  of  Section  33  funds  to  make 
emergency  purchases  of  feed  grains  in  order 
to  bring  the  prices  to  farmers  closer  to  the 
present  Administration  esteblished  support 
prices.  ,  ^  . 

Grain  prices  at  the  farms  have  plummeted 
to  about  60  percent  of  parity.  Pull  parity  lor 
com  is  81.66  per  bushel  while  farmers  are 
bid  only  91  cente,  and  barley,  bid  at  68  cents 
a  bushel,  is  77  cents  less  than  full  parity. 

To  prolong  the  economic  starvation  of  the 
farm  communities,  especially  when  some 
needed  relief  Is  available.  Is  completely  un- 
conscionable. 

I  urge  your  immediate  attention  to  this 
acute  problem. 

Sincerely  yoxirs, 

John  M.  Zwach, 
Member  of  Congress. 


PAYMENTS  OP  $20.000-PLUS  TO 
INDIVIDUAL  FARMERS 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  my  pur- 
pose in  these  remarks  is  to  clarify  facts 
about  the  $20,000  limitation  on  payments 
voted  by  a  record  vote  of  230  to  160  on 
July  31  when  the  House  passed  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965. 

As  I  stated  in  remarks  last  Thursday. 
I  do  not  believe  extension  of  the  act  for 
even  1  year  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
farmers  and  other  Americans,  but  if  ex- 
tension does  occur  the  legislation  defi- 
nitely should  Include  a  limitation  on  the 
total  amount  of  payments  that  any  sin- 
gle farmer  may  receive. 

Up  to  now  the  program — especially 
that  for  cotton — has  been  a  bonanza  for 
big  farm  operators. 

Little  effective  help  has  trickled  down 
to  the  small  farmer,  many  of  whom  have 
been  forced  into  bankruptcy  by  the  cost- 
price  squeeze  which  has  developed  imder 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  makes 
sense  at  least  to  put  a  top  limit  on  the 
extent  to  which  big  farmers  get  financial 
support  at  taxpayer  expense. 

All  Members  may  not  be  fully  informed 
as  to  the  specific  effect  of  the  $20,000 
limitation. 

Set  forth  below  is  detailed  informa- 
tion as  compiled  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  figures  reflect  payments 
to  individuals  imder  the  various  ASCS 
commodity  progrrams  authorized  by  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1965  plus  the  Sugar 
Act.  Except  for  a  few  sugar  producers 
who  are  not  affected  by  the  proposed 
legislation,  the  amounts  listed  for  various 
States  and  individuals  therefore  show 
accurately  the  impact  of  the  $20,000  pay- 
ment limitation. 

This  listing  will  enable  each  Member 
to  determine  which  of  his  constituents. 
If  any,  are  getting  more  than  $20,000  a 
year.  The  figures  of  course  are  for  1967. 

Based  on  1967  payments,  the  $20,000 
limitation,  which  would  take  effect  in  the 
1970  crop  year,  would  reduce  progrtun 
costs  by  $209,099,006.  In  the  wake  of  a 
fiscal  year  deficit  of  $25  billion  and  the 
necessity  for  belt  tightening  which  has 
already  caused  the  cancellation  or  delay 
of  many  worthy  programs,  this  substan- 
tial reduction  is  welcome  indeed. 

It  is  notable  that  in  12  States,  no 
farmer  received  over  $20,000  in  payments 
last  year. 

In  the  great  Com  Belt  States  of  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  and  Indiana  only  66  farmers 
in  all  were  in  that  category. 

Of  the  9,952  farmers  whose  payments 
exceeded  $20,000.  8,778  were  in  15 
"cotton"  States.  Total  amount  of  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more  for  the  Nation 
came  to  $408,139,006.  Of  this  $362.- 
220,699  went  to  the  15  "cotton"  States. 
This  means  that  89  percent  of  the  farm- 
ers getting  over  $20,000  live  in  15  States 
and  they  get  the  same  percentage  of  the 
dollars. 

Texas  was  a  coimtry  mile  ahead  of  all 
other  States  with  2,975  farmers  in  the 
$20,000  plus  category,  pocketing  a  grand 
total  of  $99,619,326.  This  was  24  percent 
of  the  grand  total  for  the  entire  Nation. 

Prom  this  information,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  several  Congressmen 
from  Texas  are  quite  vocal  in  objecting 
to  a  payments  limitation. 

By  contrast,  Illinois  had  only  24  such 
farmers  and  their  total  payments  come 
to  a  relatively  modest  $703,245.  Iowa  and 


Indiana  were  about  the  same  as  Illinois. 
Set  forth  below  are:  A  summary  of 
payments  over  $20,000  by  States;  a  re- 
arrangement of  the  same  figures  show- 
ing how  15  "cotton"  States  faired;  and 
a  listing  of  individual  payments  over 
$20,000,  classified  by  States  and  counties: 

Payments  of  $20,000  or  more  under  1967 
farm  programs,  by  States 

Sum,ber  of  Total  amount 

payments  of  payments 

State  or              of  $20,000  of  $20,000 

territory                or  more  or  more 

Alabama 396  »9, 715, 546 

Alaska  0  0 

Arizona 884  34,615,953 

Arkansas 864  33,571.340 

CallfCHiila 1.094  67,633,575 

Colorado 147  4,534,701 

Connecticut 0  0 

Delaware 0  0 

Florida 66  5,324.652 

Georgia  224  6,878,865 

Hawaii 26  9,808.390 

Idaho 79  2,425,820 

nUnols 24  703, 245 

Indiana 36  758,083 

Iowa 16  615,450 

Kansas 209  6,021,689 

Kentucky   7  170,585 

LiOUlslana 397  14, 224,  786 

Maine 1  20,317 

Maryland 0  0 

Massachusetts 0  0 

Michigan 5  134. 252 

Mlnneeote 11  280, 849 

Mississippi    1.440  63,206,052 

Missouri    144  4, 612,  159 

Montana 91  3,133,769 

Nebraska 61  1, 361, 271 

Nevada 6  291,448 

New  Hampshire 0  0 

New  Jersey O  0 

New  Mexico 168  5. 347. 639 

New  York 0  0 

North  Carolina 71  2.618.590 

North   Dakote 47  1.303.836 

Ohio 8  240, 639 

Oklahoma 100  2,926,041 

Oregon 78  2, 238, 262 

Pennsylvania 2  52.897 

Puerto  Rico .:__         91  4,356,652 

Rhode  Island 0  0 

South  CaroUna 249  8,153.583 

South  Dakota 22  629,853 

Tennessee 116  3,772,692 

Texas  - 2,976  99,619,326 

Utah 12  333,297 

Vermont   0  0 

Virgin  Islands 0  0 

Virginia 2  62,486 

Washington 197  5,993,864 

West  VlrglnU 0  0 

Wisconsin 4  108. 097 

Wyoming 12  338, 565 


37  other  States  and  territories 

Number  of  Total  amount 
payments     of  payments 

of  $20,000  of  $20,000 

State                   or  more  or  more 

Alaska 0  0 

Colorado   147  $4,534,701 

Connecticut 0  0 

Delaware 0  0 

HawaU 26  9,806,390 

Idaho 79  2,426.820 

Illinois 24  703.245 

Indiana 26  768,083 

Iowa 16  615.460 

Kansas 209  6.021,689 

Kentucky 7  170,686 

Maine— 1  20.817 

Maryland 0  0 

Massachusetts 0  0 

Mictilgan 5  184, 252 

Minnesota .  11  280.849 

Montana 91  3, 133. 789 

Nebraska 61  1,361.271 

Nevada 6  291,448 

New  Hampshire 0  0 

New  Jersey 0  0 

New  York 0  0 

Nortb   Dakote 47  1,303,836 

Ohio 8  240,639 

Oregon 78  2,238,262 

Pennsylvania 2  62,897 

Puerto  Rico 91  4,356,652 

Rhode  Island O  0 

South  Dakots 22  629,853 

Utah    12  333.297 

Vermont  0  0 

Virgin  Islands 0  0 

Virginia 2  62,486 

Washington 197  6.993,854 

West   Virginia 0  0 

Wisconsin 4  108,097 

Wyoming    12  338,566 


Total    9.962 

25  Cotton  States 
Number  of 
payments 
of  $20,000 

state  or  more 

Alabama 296 

Arizona 584 

Arkansas 854 

California 1,094 

Florida : 66 

OeorgU 224 

Louisiana  397 

Mississippi   1,440 

Missouri -  144 

New  Mexico 168 

North  Carolina 71 

Oklahoma 100 

South  Carolina 249 

Tennessee 116 

Texas 2,975 


Total,    16    cotton 
Stetes 8.778 


408, 139,  006 

Total  amount 

of  payments 

of  $20,000 

or  more 

$9,  715,  546 
34,  615.  953 
33,571,340 
67.  633.  575 

5,  324.  652 

6,  878, 866 
14.  224,  786 
63, 206, 052 

4,612,159 
5,  347.  639 
2,618,590 

2,  926,  041 
8, 153,  583 

3,  772,  592 
99,  619,  326 


362,  220,  699 


Total,  37  other 
Stetes  and  terri- 
tories    1.174 


46. 918,  307 

Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  VSDA. 
[Senate  Approprlaitons  Conmilttee  Hearings 
on   HJl.    1913,   90th   Congress,   2d   session.] 

ALABAMA 
AuTATTca  CovrrtT 

McQueen  Smith  Farms 

J.  D.  Dismukes i 

Auteuga  Farming  Co 

Wadsworth  Brothers 

D.  L.  Yarbrough  Estete 

M.  S.  Murfee 

W.  H.  Smith 

C.  MUton  Johnson 

O.  C.  Bruner 

J.  A.  Rainwater 


Bahbour  County 

W.  L.  Corcoran 

Ben  P.  Bowden 

Emmett  Scrogglns 

Bibb  Cotjntt 

James  Brothers 

Young  Brothers 

J.  C.  Ooodson 


Blount  Cottntt 

Dean   Pruett 

Johimy  Whitley 

Henry  Whitley 

Butler  County 

J.  N.  Poole  &  Sons 

S.  L.  Wise.. 


Calhoun  County 

Sorrell  Bruce  Wesson 

Louis  Hammonds 

Ckxbokee  County 

Ellis  Bros 

J.  W.  Stepps 

Sanford  Lafayette  Flynt 

Jefr  D.  Jordan  &  Co 

Woodrow  W.  Rains 

David  E.  Coley 


$92. 427 
36. 293 
29.248 
28.  793 
27,688 
26.  677 
25.911 
23.  438 
20,648 
20. 107 

77,084 
74. 812 
36.683 

47.214 
45, 190 
33.917 

93.  010 
45.  432 
22.  307 

49. 785 
25.882 

24, 727 
22.103 

40,024 
33.758 
26.441 
25.168 
26,096 
21.868 
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Pafmenta  over  $20. Ot  0  i«tul«r^ilSCS  pro^aww 
a$  compiled  by 


VSDA — Continued 
ALABAU 1 — Continued 
Class  I  Cotmrr 


Pftlmer  Bedaole 

COLBK  IT  COUHTT 

W.K.  &  W.  C.  Reld. 
Herbert  C.  HarrU,  J^- 
R.  Gordon  Prultt- 
Axinle  Lucille  P.  Bofrlee- 
Sn  K.  Fennell — 

WlUle  Posey 

J.  J.  Johnson 

W.  T.  Davenport — | 

PavU  Reld 

WUllam  A.  Pullen. 

Billy  Pullen 

O.  W.  Mann 

Daniel  Counts 

Eugene  V.  Blythe— 

Hubert  R.  Stanley. 

Bill  Blackburn \ 

Ben  Fennell,  Jr.. 
Claud  Price  Counti, 

J.  T.  Peters 

C^arletf  Keeton. . 
BSe  8.  Woodls— . 
V.  Deweea  Crockettl 
James  M.  Underwo«d. 

CONXCpB    COTTNTT 

J.  T.  Ward 

COVINOfcoN   COUNTT 


Jr.. 


W.  O.  Foehee... 

CxnXl^AK   COWMTT 

T.  J.  Pate 

Carman  A.  Maze — L 

Forrest  Ingram  — 

DAI^   COtJNTY 

Borland  Bros.- 
Curtls  Bepy   Estatt — 

DAU  *a   COONTT 

Joe  I.  McHugh 

Beers  Bros 

Beers  Bros 

James  A.   Mlnter. 
Carl  Henderson — 

Watts   Bros- 

W.  J.  Neighbors-. 

J.  W.  Suttle 

Cedar  Creek  Farm^- 
B.  Fumiss  Bllls- 
NelBon   Norrts-- 
Thomas  E.  McHug  a. 
Robert   Culpepper. 
George  Wood-. 
J.  B.  Haln  Co. 

BLM^IX  CO0NTT 

J.  MeWn  Taylor- 
Harper   Bros 

John  M.  Hann.. 

Ralph  TIU 

Oeorge  Douglas  WuCartha,  Jr. 

Qamand  *  Thorn  on 

Wood  T.  Dozler— 
SherrUl   J.   Woodln— 
Oraves  H.  Weaver 

ESCACBIA  COTTNTT 

George  Prestwood 

BioYAB  County 
O.  B.  Shaw— 

Fat^tte  Countt 
J.  C.  Randolph- 

On^^A  County 

Gerald  Chancy 

GREtNX  County 
N.  Q.  Garth-. 
Bayne  Kthrldge — 
Elam  Smith — 
K.  R.  Sanders. 

Harlon  D.  Wllllai*s 

J.  P.  Cameron,  Ji .. 
Larry  B.  Gilmore 


Jr. 


tao,  133 

M.S94 
M.856 
47.884 
48,806 
40.069 
34,696 
30,363 
30.676 
38,234 
37,496 
37,883 
26.731 
36.000 
36,803 
28,111 
34,408 
33,189 
31.880 
31,800 
30,017 
30,876 
30,  437 
30.349 

36, 373 


26, 433 

37,806 
34,946 
34, 814 

34,307 
38.340 

108,870 
55.938 
66. 936 
53,  213 
36.  414 
32,  228 
31,  303 
27.964 
26.666 
26.327 
34.780 
31.840 
31.  707 
30,639 
30,087 

46,682 
80,  661 
30.443 
28.316 
26,096 
36, 018 
34,  040 
33,784 
31,884 

37,888 
31,000 

43,349 

24,601 


40.003 
36.841 
36, 009 
26.477 
22, 170 
20.860 
20,  410 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  progranu 

M  compiled  by  l/SDA— Continued 

ALABAICA— OonttnuMt 

Hals  Couictt 

W.  J.  Chandler  *  Sons 

Turpln  Vise 

Marvin  D.  Johnson 

Henry  A.  Bailey 

Waller  K.  Wedgworth  III 

HxNBY  County 

Klrkland  Bros 

Jackson  County 

W.  C.  McCord 

Robert  Rudder 

Lloyd    Meeks 

J.  B.  Worley 

jEimaoM  Coumtt 

Jimmy  Bagwell 

LAUDBaDAi,*  County 

Robert  Winters 

Hugh  L.  Rice.  Jr 

Andrew  C.  Walker 

Theo  Scott 

Harvell  J.  Walker 

Alfred  J.  Buffler.- 

Charles  J.  Vaughn.  Jr 

Roy  C.  Lee 

Rufus  W.  Bratcher 

James  E.  Hale 

James  Walker 

Homer  E.  Lllee 

Bonnie   Burgees 

Lawixncs  Coxtrty 

Edward  P.  Mauldln 

G.  T.  Hamilton 

Albemarle   Corp 

Guy  Parker 

Dewberry  Bro 

Dan  Clabom 

Grady  Wlndle  Parker 

Daniel  GUchrlst 

D.  L.  Martin,  Jr 

James  Blythe.  Jr 

Thos.  A.  Bowles 

Sameul  R.  Letson . 

G.  N.  Turner 

Russell   Armstrong 

Hollls  O.  Green 

Lynn   Cross 

Roland  Cross 

Grady  B.  Rose 

O.  D.  Brackln 

Harold  Green 

Hubert   Coffey 

Robert  Neal  WUllams 

M.  H.  Harris 

BlUy  Pitts 

W.  J.  Lee 

J.  R.  Knouff 

W.  W.  Hamilton 

Leon   Hamilton 

Fred  O.  Terry 

George  CoUlns 

Wade  Terry-^ 

LIB  County 

Nelson  HUlyer 

T.  W.  OoUler 

F.  B.  Smith.  T..  Jr 

Andrew  Newt  Ingram 

Rotwrt  B.  GuUatte 

LnusTONX  County 

McDonald  Farms 

Joe    B.    Murphy 

Walter  B.  Shaw 

Glennes  V.  Moore 

Gene  Thomas  Burgreen 

Anderson  Farms.  Inc 

Dan   Atkinson 

Henry  Charles  Bauoom 

John  D.  Anderson 

James  E.  Horton.  Jr 

Robert  W.  Anderson 


Pajrmenta  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

aa  compiled  by  l/Si>A— ConUnued 

ALABAMA— Oontlmiad 

IdaoRONX  County 


$10. 700 
36.036 
33.364 
34.048 
28.710 

30.313 


37.060 
36.616 
20.880 
20.696 


33.967 

40.489 
31.126 
38.780 
28.373 
37.720 
36,007 
25,880 
34,720 
23.224 
22.236 
21.601 
21.  320 
21,077 

166.003 
89.011 
78.677 
67.300 
62,278 
54.401 
53.440 
49.911 
46.030 
48.743 
48.417 
42.321 
41.140 
36.942 
36.648 
34.413 
33.270 
32.  078 
32.067 
29.886 
29.836 
27.312 
26,876 
26,249 
26,204 
25, 226 
24,671 
24,361 
24.243 
28,296 
22,470 

27,366 
24.838 
28,888 
20,766 
20.340 


77,989 
76.838 
69,293 
67.729 
54.760 
47.779 
46,759 
44.616 
39,681 
39,696 
38,267 


Rows  B.  Sanderson — 

Fred  WUllam  Haya 

Thomas  H.  Vann 

Hargrave  Brothers 

Uoyd  P.  Black 

Luke  Pryor 

James  T.  Sanderson 

Wendell  Barron 

Vester  M.  Leonard 

Pettus  Menefee 

D.  B.  Sandy 

James  Morris  Black 

Glenn  Black 

Horace  L.  Devaney 

Robert  Horace  Marks 

Ned  J(^nson 

Roy  W.  Thorson 

Edmond  P.  Garrett,  Jr 

James  H.  Garrett 

Olln  K.  Shaw 

Darden  Brldgeforth 

Tbomas  C.  Downs 

Orover  C.  Lawson,  Jr 

James  P.  Grooms 

Joe  D.  Anderson 

LowNDss  Countt 

Brady  C.  Rhyne 

O.  p.  Woodruff 

ELarrell  Hammonds  and 

J.  W.  Casey 

Fred  W.  HoUaday 

O.  T.  MeadowB,  Jr 

C.  H.  Rhyne 

R.  S.  Dickson,  Jr 

George  Marlow  Reese,  Jr 

Macon  County 

A.  L.  Lasenby,  Jr 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Torbett  tt  Sons 

Englehardt  and  Thompson 

Ben  W.  Walker 

Segrest  Bros 

John  C.  Carter,  Jr 

E.  E.  Story 

C.  A.  Huddleston,  Jr 

Madison  County 

Douglass  &  Vandlver — - 

Clyde  Dublin 

Carl  A.  Williams 

John  W.  McCrary 

John  W.  McCrary 

John  W.  League 

Wllbum  B.  Douglass 

Tom  B.  Lowery 

Donald  Sublett 

W.  Homer  Tate 

Elon  Balch 

B.  L.  Pickens 

John  W.  Hays 

William  H.  Gray 

Jack  T.  Cllft 

Ray  Vandlver 

Wesley,  Thomas 

W.  R.  Spectfs 

C.  A.  Smith 

Donald  Spencer 

O.  Qulnton  Lowery 

OrvlUe  H.  Bssllnger 

Carlton.  Ikard 

A.  D.  Whltworth 

Glenn  Murphy 

Walter  E.  Lowery 

DennU  O.  Bragg 

Reece  D.  Betterton 

MUlard  L.  Sanderson 

W.  R.  Rodman 

Lowe,  Hereford  Farms 

Don  Martin 

Robert  M.  Davis 

Thomas   Turner 

Aaron  Fleming  &  Sons 

Eklmund  Payne 

Kenneth  Pike 


$37,740 
37,  320 
37.  245 
36.  069 
32, 120 
31.488 
30.954 
28,625 
28.445 
28.233 
28.061 
26.783 
26.407 
26. 317 
24.988 
24. 919 
34,497 
23.910 
38.910 
23.515 
33.822 
22.  362 
22.353 
22.319 
20. 266 


56.293 
36.215 

28,430 
24.545 
24.544 
21.706 
21.  105 
20.533 

61.  608 
36.683 
34. 419 
26.882 
22.304 
21.944 
21.  197 
20.236 


67.  210 

60.995 

58,598 

58.510 

65.418 

46.  532 

41.  230 

40.963 

39. 287 

38,  026 

37.756 

36.560 

36.459 

36.  278 

34.007 

32,  791 

32.408 

31,257 

29.002 

28.979 

28. 257 

27.  475 

27.423 

26.304 

25.  326 

25.  293 

25.  275 

25.180 

24, 492 

24, 439 

24,058 

24.056 

24.023 

23,963 

23,662 

23,406 

21.994 


payments  over  $20J000  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  VSDA — Continued 

ALABAMA— Continued 

Maoison  County — Contln\wd 

Claude  N.  Buchannan 

Milton   Carter 

K.  R.  Howard 

B.  F.  Vandlver 

Dewey  Taylor 

Massnoo  County 

James  W.  Glass 

Baker  Brothers 

John  H.  Chambers 

Mabshall  County 

Harold.  Burnett 

MoNSOB  County 

Owen  Dawson 

Uaston  tt  Bibb  Mlms 

MoNTCOMBKY  County 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

€U  compiled  by  USDA — Continued 

ARIZONA — Continued 


W.  H.  Mclemore 

A.  J.  Mclemore.  Jr 

T.  O.  Mclemore 

T.  W.  Oliver 


MoKCAN  County 

Percy  Sharp 

John  B.  Sewell 

W.   Aaron   Beaver 

Royce  Sims 

Pesbt  County 

J.  C.  Moore  Mercantile  Co 

T.  J.  Jones 

L.  B.  Sprott  Est 

PicKXNS  County 

H.  G.  Hanklns 

Everett  C.  Owens 

Eoy   Goodwin 

Jamie  M.  Summervllle 


RussBLL  County 

J.  Wayne  Mott 

Oeorge  M.  Adams 

James  M.  Miles 


Shilbt  County 

D.  E.  Morris 

John  M.  Thompson 

L-B-L  Ranch 

Ralph  Caddell 

BUly  Joe  Perry 

Baker  &  Waltes 

John  D.  Kidd 

St.  CtADt  County 

Norrls  K.  Waltes - — 

Taixaobca  County 

J.  D.  Robinson 

Robert  M.  Gambrell 

T.  J.  Watson  &  Sons 


Tallapoosa  County 

W.  M.  Wlsener 

Dan  Herran 

Roger  M.  Harper 

WUUam  E.  Crockett. 

Tuscaloosa  County 

Joe  Rice.  Jr 

J.  L.  Harper 

Darden  D.  Barton 

Mitt  Keith 

R.  E.  SplUer,  Jr 

Henry  Rice 

Fletcher  Barnes 

Grady   Breland 

Wilcox  County 

Raymond  Pharr 


ARIZONA 


Cochise  County 

Bill  HUburn 

J.  L.  Kldd.  Jr-- 

Jones  Ranches 

Montlerth  Farms 

Charles  Wade i 

Klnard  Bros 

E.  V.  Hart - 

M.  H.  Barnes 


$21. 

044 

20. 

453 

20. 

341 

20. 

194 

20. 

169 

38. 

130 

27 

145 

20.067 

OocHisx  County — Continued 


21.001 

22, 846 
20,027 

40,620 
34.  381 
32,811 
20,440 

27, 618 
23.344 
21,833 
21,794 

61, 436 
32,844 
20,566 


30,272 
23,582 
21,478 
20,476 


21,744 
21,  171 
20.652 

39.486 
34.538 
31.743 
24.  236 
22, 996 
21,  974 
21, 436 

60,870 


29, 319 
23, 461 
20.532 

53.  796 
37.  991 
22.043 
22.002 


44.063 
36.  893 
33.299 
30.  187 
20,838 
29.277 
26. 927 
20.789 

23. 716 


John  Jerry  Veck.-. 

Dewey  O.  Neal 

Wicks  Ranches  .-. 

Joe  H.  Hedges 

Floyd   Robbs 

M.  K.  Sellers 

Jack  Roblson,  Sr.. 

J.  F.  Schmelzla 

Luckett  Farms 

Delbert  Motes 

Eugene  Allison 

V.   C.   Smith 


Okamam  County 


141,351 
86,  014 
47,990 
47,  707 
47, 212 
39,  017 
34,  896 
34.623 


Melvln  R.  Bryce 

Daley  Brothers 

Alf  B.  Clarldge 

Eldon  Palmer 

P.  X.  Farm  and  Ranch 

Norman   Welker   

Grexnlex  County 

Adrian   Rlchlns    

James  B.  Whltmer 

Makioopa  County 

Farmers  Inv.   Co 

Youngker  Farms  

Goodyear  Farms 

Community  Gin 

Harris   Cattle   Co 

Belluzzl  Farms,  Inc 

David  A.  Shumway 

Waddell  Ranch  Co 

Leyton  Woolf 

p.  c.  Layton 

Ed  Ambrose 

Abel  Bros 

Martorl  Bros. ~ 

H.  L.  Anderson 

Vans  Farms  

J.  L.  Hodges  Farming  Co 

Morrison  Bros. 

Roscoe   &   Allen 

Pridenmaker  Farms   

Southmountaln  Farms,  Inc 

Hardesty  Bros. 

D.  &  R.  Farms 

Phelps  &  Palmer 

Woodrow   Lewis 

Henry  L.  Voss 

WaUace  Bales 

AZ  Pest  Control  Co 

Power   Ranches,  Inc 

W.  A.  Helden  &  Son 

W.  H.  Haggard,  Jr. - 

Travis  H.  Jones 

Jacob  S.  Stephens 

Arena  Co.  of  Ariz 

Chlco  Farms 

J.  S.  Hoopes 

Don  B.  Co 

Skousen  &  Hastings 

Sutton  Bros 

S.  &  P.  Farms  Inc 

Ben  Rlggs  &  Son 

M.  I.  Vance  &  J.  A.  Mortensen, 

Jr   

F.  M.  Gorrell 

King  Farms 

James  M.  Hamilton 

Bamey-Mecham  — _.„. 

Carl  E.  Weller 

Robert  B.  Coplen 

D.  L.  Hadley 

Joseph  D.  Blckman 

Dougherty   Ranch 

PhU  Ladra 

C.  W.  Neely - 

Painted  Rock  Ranches 

Laveen  Farming  Co 

Escobedo  Bros 

Raymond  D.  Schnepf 

Dobson  &  Patterson 

Jewell  Turner  Farms 

J.  B.  Tucker 

Don  H.  Bennett 


$30,040 
29.836 
29.  756 
27.  520 
26.265 
23.  490 
22.  420 
22.296 
21.916 
21.410 

20.  771 
20.207 

46.  764 
37.  767 
33.667 
22,340 

21.  111 
20.  724 

22.  766 
20,  612 

654.  817 

327.  523 

270.  705 

233. 231 

165.  272 

160,883 

157. 063 

154. 878 

154.650 

162.  784 

141.  086 

140. 458 

128. 479 

127,  363 

124.  274 

121,864 

119,011 

114,  086 

113,504 

110,298 

102.  247 

99.609 

98,  890 

94.000 

93.500 

93.  220 

91.566 

89.915 

85.  100 

84.800 

84,  670 

81.236 

80,326 

79.  233 

78.004 

77.576 

77. 166 

76,688 

76.663 

73.  916 

73. 491 
73. 125 
73.091 
72,  941 
69,601 
68.435 
68.276 
68,232 
67.  712 
66.602 
66.438 
64.977 
64.124 
63.  439 
63.  379 
62.628 
61.661 
61.066 
60.962 
60,336 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programt 

as  compiled  by  USDA — Continued 

ARIZONA — Continued 

Mabicopa  County — Continued 

M.  B.  M.  Farms $60,062 

J.  V.  Pace 69,441 

W.  P.  Haggard  &  Son 69, 302 

J.  L.  Oollghtly,  Sr 

J.  L.  Oollghtly,  Jr 

Joe  A.  Sheely 

Win  Farms 

R.  S.  R.  Ranch 

Salt  River  Farms 

Gladden  Farms 

Soesaman  Farms 

Donald  Wlechens 

C.  O.  Pltrat  Se  Sons 

Flnley  Ranches 

Ed  WeUer— 

WUUam  Hardlson 

Lee  Wong  Farms,  Inc 

Trimble  Farms 

Kempton  tc  Snedlgar 

Chatham  &  Chatham 

Earl  C.  Recker  Co 

Schnepf  Farms 

George  Knapple 

W.  H.  Jarnagln 

W.  H.  Miller 

R.  D.  Beebe  &  Sons.. 

James  M.  Shahan 

Sam  Cambron 

Wm.  C.  Brandon 

Reed  J.  Kerby 

E.  O.  Rhodes 

Holly  Ranch '. 

A  Tumbling  T  Ranch 

E.  W.  Hudson,  Jr 

Maricopa  Stake  Lds 

Percy  L.  Smith 

WUlls  Livestock  Co 

Turner  Ranches 

Fred  G.  Hllvert  Co.,  Inc.,  Dist-^. 

Red  Mountain  Ran 

Robert   Ellsworth 

Germain  H.  Ball 

L.  R.  Layton 

Arid  Zone  Farms 

Baskett   Farms 

John  C.  Badley 

Ray  &  Wayne  Vanosdell 

Queen  Cr.  Pot.  &  Cold  St.  Oo— 

Rudolph  Johnson 

Ray  Farms  Co 

Gordon  Cameron 

John  D.  Vance 

Jack  Sc  Helen  Bennett 

Tommy  Wheells 

Fremon  Ooker,  Jr 

Ben  F.  Youngker.  Sr 

Jackson  &  Perkins 

A.  A.  Freeman  &  Sons 

Moore  &  Taylor 

Kenly  Farms 

John  D.  HamUton 

J.  L.  Woolf 

MUford  Hutchison 

Oeorge  &  Elver  Velt 

Joseph  F.  Bulfer 

West  Valley  Farms 

Grant- Vaughn  Ellsworth 

J.  A.  &  R.  Blasdell 

Chet  John  &  Sons 

RusseU  Badley.— 

Tom    Waddell 

Rulen   Daley 

Wayne-A.  Enloe 

PhU  Gould 

Sands  Trading  Co 

BUI  R.  Moore - 

Fred  L.  Lueck 

Bartlett-Heard  Co 

James  Marloneaux 

Rala  Singh 

C.  &  R.  Farms 

Sanders  &  Sanders 

Carl  Mumme 

James  L.  McBrlde 

Ward  J.  Sanderson 


58,  675 

67,444 

56,340 

56.  184 

64.804 

64.274 

64.307 

54,134 

53,093 

63.070 

53.626 

53.623 

53,561 

53.014 

62.406 

61,063 

61,056 

06,  761 

60,404 

50,279 

49.  174 

48.982 

48,  521 

46,247 

46.125 

45,700 

45.  172 

45.143 

45.005 

44.831 

44,655 

43.633 

42.905 

42.408 

42. 372 

41,605 

41.  592 

41.449 

41.396 

41.160 

41.140 

40.923 

40.752 

40,738 

40.496 

40.434 

40.260 

40.256 

40,  115 

40,049 

39,611 

39.485 

38,840 

38,823 

38,753 

38.  512 

38,  359 

38.323 

38,250 

37.  624 

36,  752 

36,  707 

36,  590 

36,  119 

35,  013 

34.816 

34,788 

34.510 

34,568   ' 

34.284 

34.278 

34.  053 

33,798 

33. 530 

33, 477 

33.438 

33,  370 

33.123 

32,  713 

32,  576 

32, 030 

31,306 


2604^ 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


September  9,  1968 


Payments  over  $20 J^  00  under  A80S  jtrograma 

aa  compiled  b  t  l/SDi*— Continued 

AIUZOV  A — OontinuMl 

Makicopa  O+uwrr— Continued 

$31, 229 


EBt- 


j  'arms — -- 


Byron  Patterson 

Blebard  Mayfleld. 

Oeorge  Dykeo 

Ii.  M.  Conner 

Balnbow  Rancbea. 

Cbeatham  Dairy.  140 

Norman  L.  Knox 
S.  L.  Narramore. 
Ralph  S.  Shepard 
NlcholB  &  NlcbolaL— 

Jaroma  ThompBon|. 

Bob   Stump 

WllUam  Wade- 
Marlon  I.  Vance 

Jack  Barnes 

Tolmachoff  Parma 
Radlua  A.  Hudson 
R.  Leslie  Ward- 
Wiley  Herman,  Jr 
Richard   Evans- - 
Talmage  A.  Bame;  ■ 
Henry  P.  Backer.. 

flowartt'Henry 

JTmmlfe'Gomez- . . 
F.  Roy  Dobeon  Sr 

R.  R.  Wood 

Howard  Lydic 

Gilbert  Turner-  — 
Centennial  Valley 

J.  B.  HIU- 

Ladell  S.  Wood... 

Otto  B.  Neely 

Perry  Bros 

R.  M.  Hume 

Richard  Rogera... 

D.  E.  McGinty 

John  Petersen 

Allred  Brothers 

Jerome  Kantro  Co 
Raymond  Cook. 
Hayden  E.  Ladra. 

Jack  Palmer 

John  James  Anderion — . 

Ray  J.  Hansen 

Delmar  D.  John. 
Wlllla  C.  ChathamJ.— 
W.  R.  Collier. 
Cltr\is  Hts.  Parnu. 

Arthur  E.  Price 

John   Pomes - 
Laveen  Farming  Cb 
Versluls  Ranches. - 
H.  J.  Black... 
Leo  C.  Smith  Fanhs 

Peterson  Parma  In  : 

Ronald  Hansen.. .j 

Harry  Porterfld 

D.  R.  Hiett 

Stanley   McDanlel . 
Q.  R.  Rogers. 
Spencer  L.  Wllsor 
Malcolm   Rice 
James  E.  Beauch4mp 
R.  W.  Cheatham 
Fletcher- Andersoi 

Jon  A.  Tucker 

Joe  R.  Petty 

H.  C.  McGarlty.- 
FUher  Miller  Hay 

George  Pew 

Ernest  E.  Hawes 

Bruce  Brooks 

M.  B.  &  C.  E.  San(lers 
Hugh  Oleszl. 
R.  I.  Dean... 
Ray  KllUan- 
John  Thude. 
Q.  K.  Sasser- 
John  W.  Hadley- . 
Geo.  D.  Elllngson . 
F.  O.  Sanders  Est . 
Thayer  Collier 
C.  &  R.  Farms... 
Fidel,  Leon.. 
O.  L.  &  Don  Clufl 


&  Dev.  Co 


81.  237 
31. 135 
30,983 
30,  810 
80,  795 
80,773 
SO,  713 

80,sao 

80,809 
80.228 
80.223 
S0.306 
80.107 
30. 131 
29.413 
39.336 
39,302 
29.033 
38.831 
28.490 
38.411 
27,  919 
27,911 
27.  483 
37.  359 
37,  386 
37,  069 
36,  817 
36,  735 
26,723 
26,660 
36,564 
36,  386 
36, 159 
26,153 
36,008 
35,888 
35.754 
25.  570 
25,  525 
35,  463 
20,445 
25,  432 
25.  399 
25.  386 
25.  281 
25.  067 
35,  015 
34.  901 
.24,617 
24,558 
24,482 
24,366 
34,  303 
34,  156 
23, 990 
33.  763 
23.721 
23,576 
23,546 
33,450 
23,  366 
23,363 
23.362 
23, 152 
32,  987 
22,  964 
22,  899 
22.  808 
22.  597 
22,  574 
22. 506 
22.502 
22,444 
22.  359 
22.049 
31.  736 
31.453 
21.  385 
31,  333 
31,313 
21.148 
20,995 
20,  898 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  l/SDA— Continued 

ARIZONA — Continued 

Maricopa  Cottmtt — Continued 

Chrta  Peterson •^^'SS 

Dale  C.  Rlgglna.  Jr 20, 870 

T.arlrlT»    Fitch 

Joe  Golden — 

L.  M.  Pace r 

A  Lazy  T  Cattle  Co 

Franklin   Farms.. 

Tyler  Sc  Nicholson 

Tanlta  Farms  Inc . — - 

H.  A.  Fancher 

Jackaon    Bogle 

PmA    COtTMTT 

BKW  Farma,  Inc 

John  Kal 

John  J.  and  Ola  V.  Lord 

Argee.  Farms,  Inc 

C.  &  W.  Ranches,  Inc 

Avra  Land  Sc  Cattle 

Watson   Farma 

J.  Boyd  White 

Buck  Sam  Chu 

Wallla  Farms,  Inc—, 

Claude  Hughes 

Gladden  Farms  A  Part 

Mldvale  Farm  Co - 

Dan  W.  Clarke 

Bay  V.  Gibson 

Bull  Farms  A  Part 

J.  Boyd  White 

Evco  Farms  Syndicate.  Inc 

Ludd  Payne 

Woodrow   Jarvls 

R.  O.  Buckelew 

W.  R.  Shumaker 

L.  D.  Ulmer 

Albert  S.  Oshrln  Cotton  Account 

Pat  Tucker,  Jr 

E.  C.  Bamett 

James  Kuen  Wong 

Tom  Clark 

Sllverbell  Farms  A  Partnership. 

Louis  Anway 

Ray  S.  Bunger 

Edward  Anway 

H.  W.  Brlttaln 

James   Luporl 

PlNAI.    COTJNTY 

C.  &  V.  Sheep  Sc  Cattle  Co..  Inc. 

Hamllton  Farms • 

Red  River  Land  Co 

Klrby  Hughes 

John  D.  Singh 

Ak  Chin  Enterprises a. 

Bogle  P^rms,  Inc 

Pima  Conununlty  Farms 

Arizona  Farming  Co 

Coury    Bros 

L-4  Ranches 

W.  T.  Golston  Farms 

J.  A.  Roberts 

Talla  Farms,  Inc 

Imperial  Valley  Cattle  Co 

Thunderblrd    Farms 

Isom  Sc  Isom., 

Rancho  Tlerra  Prleta 

Milton  P.  Smith.  Jr 

Peter  J.  Robertson 

PaiU   Brophy - 

McFarland  &  Hanson  Ranches.. 
McCarthy  Hllderbrand  Farms.. 

Empire  Farms 

Anderson    Bros 

Santa  Cruz  Farms,  Inc 

L.  Z.  Farms,  Inc 

Bud  Antle,  Inc 

Fred    Enke 

Anderson-Palmlsand   Farms 

H.  L.  Holland 

Daley  Sc  Bogle  Farms 

Crouch  Bros 

Glenn  Lane 

C.  Ray  Robinson 

Sunset  Ranches,  Inc 

Martin  Talla 

Charles  Urrea  St  Sons. 


30.725 
30.891 
30,658 
20,612 
20,804 
20,698 
20,436 
30,134 
30,068 

321, 126 
176, 601 
113. 036 
108.  098 
95.  130 
66.733 
66,436 
63,636 
53,  619 
49,645 
49,616 
49,066 
42.  434 
40,146 
37,343 
37,  111 
36,708 
34,674 
34,  387 
34,  310 
33,891 
33.081 
30.  131 
29.270 
28.449 
28, 112 
26.596 
26,041 
25.640 
25.  379 
26,277 
22, 962 
21,856 
21.394 


463.003 
435.  531 
416.606 
388.  259 
350.  552 
327. 122 
317.783 
360.072 
231.805 
208.  378 
207.  575 
182.  033 
174.  651 
172.128 
169.  392 
162.  931 
162,  682 
147. 478 
137.  536 
127,  959 
126.  560 
121.513 
118.455 
109,  184 
108.641 
107.378 
105,  672 
99.  762 
99.473 
93.807 
93,529 
91,703 
91.027 
90.835 
88.332 
88.143 
87.540 
86.879 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  l/SDA— Continued 

ARIZONA — Continued 

pnf  Ai.  Cottmtt — Continued 

Jack  Ralston 

Telles  Ranch,  Inc 

Combs  Sc  Clegg  Rancbea,  Inc — 

Pinal  Farms,  Inc — 

C.  J.  &  L.  Farma,  Inc 

Edward    Pretzer. 

Bmmett    Jobe — . — - — 

Plnley  Bros 

M.  M.  Alexander 

P.  S.  Thompson 

Duane   Ellsworth 

Dunn  Farms 

Franklin  B.  Cox 

Marathon    Farms 

Dlwan  Ranches,  Inc 

Alex  &  Norman  Pretzer 

Jay  Wilson 

K.  K.  Skousen 

J.  H.  Farms 

Rex    Neely 

Roy  Wales 

John  Smith 

Robert  D.  Bechtel 

J.  B.  Johnston 

McFaddln  Ranches,  Inc 

Paul  Carron 

Independent  Gin  Co 

J.  O.  Thompson 

Howard  Arthur  Wuerta 

Otlce  Self 

Sunshine  Valley  Rnchs 

Kortsen  &  Kortsen 

Dan  C.  Palmer 

Tolby   &   BoulaU 

Larry  R.  Scott 

M.  H.  Montgomery 

R.  P.  Anderson 

Guy  Gilbert  Farms 

Buckshot  Farms,  Inc 

R.  W.  Neely 

C.  V.  Hanna 

El  Dorado  Rnch.,  Inc 

Buflord    Gladden 

Plcacho  Buttes  Farms 

Hamilton  Farms,  Inc 

Wm.  E.  Foster 

C.  S.  C.  Farms,  Inc . 

H.  L.  Kendrlck :___ __ 

R.  B.  Elsberry 

John  Dermer 

Elrnest   McFarland 

Red  Eye  Farms.  Inc 

Pinal    Ranches »:- 

Rodney  Kleck 

Wllbxir  Wuertz 

W.  Sc  J.  Farms 

A.  C.  T.  Ranches.  Inc 

England  &  England 

G.  Buster  Brown - 

D.  H.  Cole  &  Son 

cmton  C.  Sides 

Worth  K.  Bartlett 

Blanco  Bros 

Chanan  Singh 

Noel  E.  Martin 

Florence  Farms  Inc 

Blackstone   Inveetment 

Attaway  Ranches  TTst 

Robert  W.  Brooks 

Paul  Ollerton 

Dr.  P.  F.  Hartman 

Era  Mae  Barnes 

Harlan  Russell 

W.  S.  Connors 

Jack  Cram 

Herman  St  Carl  Myers 

Mi.x   Nichols 

Frank  Lang 

Harold  L.  Earley.  Sr 

Tracy  Hutcblns . 

Fred  R.  North 

C.  W.  England 

E.  I.  Sc  J.  E.  Jonea 

Paul  Pearce 

Polly  Getzwlller 


»86.  504 
86,067 
84.325 
84.304 
84. 139 
83.694 
81,857 
80.  495 
79. 671 
79.320 
76.545 
74,928 
73, 356 
71.573 
71.279 
70, 278 
69.925 
68.625 
68.494 
67,  675 
66.811 
66.777 
66.580 
65.766 
65.647 
64,937 
63.682 
63. 261 
63.  105 
62.162 
61.986 
61.970 
61.083 
60. 670 
60,  650 
60.167 
58.587 
58.  394 
58.232 
58. 156 
67.545 
67.457 
57.  152 
56. 897 
56. 249 
55.  989 
54.798 
54. 739 
54. 106 
54,042 
53.218 
52. 738 
62.406 
52.406 
52.215 
52.093 
52.004 
61.  935 
51.239 
61.  075 
50.  784 
50.686 
50.  614 
50.  565 
50.  550 
50. 548 
50.420 
50.  342 
49.  931 
49.  880 
49,  539 
49. 235 
40.  061 
48.866 
48. 837 
48.836 
47.  912 
47.  067 
46.  342 
46.  335 
46.163 
45.828 
45.541 
45. 361 
45.  152 
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payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

aa  compiled  by  l/SDA— Continued 

ARIZONA — Continued 

Put  AI.  CotnrtT — Continued 

Sellers  Farms  Co 

Harold  Self 

Avra  Plantations.  Inc 

Robert  Ellsworth 

Duncan  Butler 

Hughes  &  Ganz  Cattle  Co 

C.  Sc  A.  Equipment  Co 

Stanley  EllU 

Woodman  Moore 

Grant  E.  Peterson 

Rodney    Delange 

Charles    HIU 

Aulton  S.  Harris 

Warren  E.  Cox 

Earl  Lane  Estate 

Phil  Taber 

Raymond  Ford 

Frank  Graham 

Luis  V.  Flores 

Bennett  &  Bennett  Rchs 

David   Tolmachoff 

Emmett  Jobe.  Jr . . — 

Rogers  &  Rogers 

W.  A.  Ladd 

W.  C.  Brown 

Howell    Wadsworth 

J.  O.  Burns 

La  Osa  Livestock 

Rlo   Bravo  Rnchs..   Inc 

Marie  White 

C.  P.  Honeycutt 

K.  T.  Carlton 

James  R.  Urton 

Agnes  K.  Beggs 

Emmett    Grasty 

Roger  Goff--' 

Barbara  Earley 

M.  &  W.  Farms.  Inc 

W.  D.  Storte 

R.  C.  Smith 

Stanfield  Farma.  Inc 

Forrest  W.  Cooper 

P.  W.  Vensel 

Arnold   HIU 

J.  R.  Storey 

AUen   McFaddln 

Robert   Kanaga 

J.  E.  Roblnette 

Robert  A  Taylor 

W.  W.  Rltchey 

Wm.  T.  Elliott 

Debb    Stephens 

Jack   Connelley 

Paul   E.   Sexton 

Jack  Nichols 

Leonard    Anderson 

R.  K.  Sc  M.  N.  Palmer 

C.  L.  Skousen  Sc  Son 

Mickey  A.  Clark 

Black  Land  Farms.  Inc 

Cooper  Ranches.  Inc 

Marcus   VandersUce 

Irene    McCown    Waugh 

Wayne  Ray 

Robert  M.  Davis 

Mrs.  Dale  Combs .. 

Claude  H.  Evans 

Robert   Klrkland 

P.  O.  Barnes 

Delbert  Lewis 

C.  B.  Shlflet 

E.  L.  Farms.  Inc 

Prank    Hale 

Wootan  Se  Casey 

R.  F.  Cunningham 

Fram^  W.  Shedd,  Jr 

J.  M.  Self.  Jr 

Edward    Nevltt 

Thamos  M.  Carlton 

BUI   Warren 

Wesley  D.  Hood 

Charles  E.  Wright 

Spreckels  Sugar  Co 

Fred  Wuertz 

VlrgU  Chandler 


$44,893 
44,381 
44.381 
43.  887 
43.  655 
43.405 
42.  376 
41,995 
41.  975 
41.651 
41.403 
40.767 
40.482 
40.  370 
40.393 
40.286 
39.  370 
39.  151 
39.  103 
39.024 
38.  942 
38.  893 
38.  159 
38.069 
37.  838 
37.  828 
37,  778 
37.  539 
36.991 
36.  580 
36.  340 
36.  322 
36.  241 
36. 162 
35.  910 
35.803 
35.  784 
35. 762 
35.  628 
35.  533 
35.  469 
35.  059 
35.045 
34.606 
34.  522 
34.426 
34, 124 
33,  927 
33, 925 
33.668 
33.  398 
32.788 
32.689 
32.  539 
32. 476 
31.667 
31.372 
31,068 
30.  914 
30.  591 
30. 390 
30.090 
29. 610 
29. 467 
29.  456 
29.427 
28.964 
28. 924 
28.  539 
28.507 
28,  307 
28,  292 
28,186 
27, 937 
27,  775 
27,  537 
27,  524 
27,344 
26,839 
26,709 
26.549 
26. 437 
26.344 
26.829 
25. 201 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  l/SDA— Continued 

ARIZONA— Continued 

Pinal  Ootjmtt — Continued 

Paul  J.  Prechel 

John  Payne 

Harvey  Davison 

Louis  L.  Johnson 

Edward  J.  ParreU 

tJoUerette   Estate 

Sheba  I.  Macey 

Richard  Cruz 

Alvan  T.  Ethlngton 

Davis    Pretzer 

J.  R.  &  Velma  Urton 

Robert  L.   Meeks 

R.  C.  Goree 

EUsworth  Sc  Kortsen 

H.  H.  Hanna 

Walter  Gantzel 

Austin  Weddle   

James  Condon.  Jr 

H.  L.  Tom  Earley.  Jr 

EUeen  M.  Nutt 

TomWUlmoth -- 

TaVAPAI  COtJNTT 

Eldon  K.  Parish 

YcMA  County 

Barkley   Co.    of   Ariz... 

C.  M.  S.  Farming  Co 

J.  W.  Olberg 

Bruce   Church.  Inc 

Ben  Simmons  

Cold  River  Trading  Co 

Jones  Ranches.   Inc 

Earl  Hughes 

Ed    Hall    

Woods  Co. 

C.  C.  S.  Farms 

W.  J.  Scott 

Ferguson  and  Sons 

M.  and  V.  Farms 

Clayton  Farms   

Clyde  Cvirry 

Pete  Pasqulnelll — 

Archie  Mellon 

Dean  Stanley 

M.  E.  Lee 

T.  W.  Williams 

Smith  Bros. 

Truman  Osborne  

Cibola  Enterprises 

Henry  Lelvas 

Chrlsmer  Farms 

Jesse  S.  Shumway 

Wayne  Sprawls 

Sherrtll/Lafollette 

Chester    Nail .— 

Louie    Kehl 

A.  Mellon  /  Sons 

J.  W.  Olberg  and  Son 

Texas  HIU  Farms 

Dunn  Farms 

Jack  Ramsey 

Clarence  Phillips 

Marlon  Grlfiftn 

Mauldln  Mauldln 

Keller  Farms 

Cuming  and  Sons 

Valley  Packing  of  Ca 

Wm.  Thacker 

Cuming  Farms  Inc 

C.  M.  Harvey 

Burnls  WlUlams 

Wm.  Floyd  Dunn 

Perry  M.  Chlsum 

D.  S.  PhilUps 

Robert  K.  Ades 

E.  P.  Conrey 

ARKANSAS 

ASRTKT    COXrHTY 

Qus  Pugh  Sons.  Inc 

W.  W.  &  Earl  Cochran — • 

Guy  Botsford 

C.  C.  Morschhelmer.  Jr 

E.  D.  Gregory  Co 

Pugh  &  Co 

WUllam  B.  Deyampert 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  USDA — Continued 

ARKANSAS— Continued 

AsBLKT  CoiwTT — Continued 


$25, 113 
24.  905 
24.688 
24.  676 
24.484 
24, 138 
23.767 
22.  957 
22.  924 
22. 451 
21.  968 
21.916 
21.590 
21.  586 
21.  438 
21.400 
21.318 
21,286 
20,  246 
20.  233 
20.043 

79. 193 

375.  838 
304,  676 
250.  020 
241.  689 
185.  740 
175.  694 
135.  583 
106.  697 
105.  759 
104, 879 
97.  159 
94.  167 
77.  696 
71.471 
64.223 
59.  421 
51.815 
47,  338 
47,  014 
44.  156 
42.815 
42,629 
40.111 
38. 669 
38,  188 
37.005 
36.  949 
36.  582 
36.  224 
34.  513 
34,404 
34.  107 
33,718 
32, 874 
32.788 
31.685 
30.  853 
30.  331 
30.  252 
30. 243 
28.885 
28.  569 
26,  722 
25.  797 
23.314 
23. 235 
22.805 
22.  689 
22.  051 
21.858 
21.117 


76.406 
69. 733 
57.411 
45.648 
42.481 
40.740 
40.  343 


Sc    William    Dey- 


John  H.  Ralph. 
James  H.  Gay.. 

B.  E.  Fisher 

James  B.  Young. 
John    Currle 

ampert 

R.  E.  LiCe .....—».——»....-  —  — 

Kenneth  Rice 

Victor  Edwards 

W.  T.  Files 

Bobby  Foster 

W.  W.  &  L.  M.  Brooks 

Charles  E.  Bridewell 

Jack  Edwards 

Leroy  Haynes 

Robert  D.  &  Joel  W.  Pugh.  Inc.. 
Edith    R.    Robinson    Sc   Martha 

Rye 

Garrard  Mountjoy 

E.  E.  Allison 

Austin   Bordeaux 

John  J.  Gibson  &  Son 

Charles  H.  Smith .— 

McCombs    Farm 

R.  B.  Newcome 

Barney  Allison 

John  W.  Splvey 

M.  M.  O'Neal  Farm -- 

ticslle  M.  TuUos 

WUllam  P.  Holland 

Houston  Burgess 

Chicot  County 

P.  G.  Keith 

Don  Pylate 

W.  T.  Dixon 

James   Dooley 

W.  R.  Smith... — 

Fred   WoodaU 

Alvln  Ford.  Sr 

Ray    Black 

Burchfield  Farms.  Inc 

A.  S.  Rocconl 

Gllllson  Bros 

J.  A.  Gibson 

Ed    Lawler 

R.  E.  Dunavant 

J.  H.  HaU  Farms.  Inc 

W.    B.   Bynum    Cooperage    Co.. 

Inc 

A.  G.  Rocconl 

Sam  Epstein  Est 

W.  J.  Allums 

Garland  Thompson 

Clyde  Talklngton 

Jerry  Ford 

A.  C.  Mazzantl 

T.  P.  Borgognonl 

Alvln  A.  McHan.. 

Rosamond   Carpenter 

Clark  County 

Sewel  Danlell 

Craighead  Coxtnty 

Zane  G.  Beaton 

T.  W.  Norwood 

Dudley    Bros 

Aubrey  Wood 

A.  L.  Looney.  Sr 

Larry  Burns 

Herbert  Wood.. 

PaiU  Owens 

Albert  Johnston 

William  Starnes 

W.  W.  Holmes  Gin  Co 

Ray    Dooley 

A.  H.  BarnhlU.  Sr 

Gibson  &  Stewart 

Central  Gin  St  Elevator  Co 

E.  Sloan  Farms.  Inc 

Crittenden  County 
Kuhn  Rleves  Clarke  Moore  Sc 

Happen  

Bond  Pltg.  Co 

Carlson  Brothers 

J.  P.  Twist  Plantation 

Alpe  Brothers 


tS6.  033 
34, 615 
34.006 
33.164 

30,  939 
30.  240 
30.  212 
30,064 
29. 524 
29.  270 
27.45« 
27.401 
25.  745 
25.467 
25. 173 

24.532 
24.  Ill 
23.650 
23. 514 
22. 729 
22. 579 
21.926 
21,670 
21. 170 
21.062 
20,  962 
20.  953 
20.  770 
20.383 

57.709 
56.683 
44.277 
39.487 
36.688 
36. 101 
33.  394 
31.921 
28,290 
27,962 
27,949 
27.  728 
27.  482 
26. 747 
26.646 

26.311 
25,  231 
24.  575 
24.  122 
23.658 
23,220 
22.880 
21.  342 
21.  136 
21.116 
20.432 

20.  123 

35.  467 
35.448 
31.765 
29.632 
28.  783 
28.  657 
28,217 
27.622 
27. 079 
23.702 
23.400 
23.368 
23.  251 
21,660 
20.  751 
20.667 


247,  421 
127,  868 
126.  465 
108.097 
102.323 
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Payments  over  $20.i 
03  compiled  by 


.060  under  ASOS  progrttma 
U8DA — OontlntMd 


ARKANSi!  B— Continued 


Cmi'iTEWum 


Plant  tlon 


Allen  B.  Helm 

Plranl  &  Son> 

MaUory  Farme 

Bnilna  Ping.  CJo--. 
J.  O.  E.  Beck  Trust- . 
E.  H.  Clarke  &  Co 
Lake  Plantatlon. 

A.  AngeletU,  Inc. 
D.  W.  Rodgere — 
N.  S.  Oarrott  ft  Soni . 
Carter  Planting  Oo 

D.  &  J.,  Inc 

William  B.  Rhodes, 
James  W.  Joung,  Jr. 

E.  J.  Barbam,  Jr 

Richland  Plan,  Inc. 

Jim  Nichols 

Morrison  Broe 

O'Neal  tc  Son.  Inc.. 

Crltt  Farms,  Inc 

Pacco,  Inc 
Nlckey-Eason 

BleodwoFtti  Co 

David  Baadson,  Jr.. 
Ragland  Plant,  Inc. 

Dana  F.  Sulcer 

Alton  Grant  Farms 

Earl  Beck 

John  H.  Johnston. 

Johnny  Greer 

Fogleman  &  Son 

Charles  S.  Rlggan.. 

Oliver  Broe 

Looney  Broe 

Nugenco,  Inc 

Herman  C.  McDanl^l 
Julian  L.  Hardin... 
Beuford  J.  Wallace 

Joe  Rodgers 

J.  L.  Currle 

Smith  &  Wallace-. 
John  M.  Swepston. 
Wm.  F.  Wolbrecht, , 

Erie  Biggs 

Dan  Springfield,  Jr. 
Wylle  &  Currle  Co. 

Bollinger  Bros 

Adolph  Plranl 

Pat  Burleson 

Joe  &  WUlle 

Nat  Johnson,  Jr 

F.  O.  Barton  CottOE 
E.  P.  Ralney  &  Sons. 
DlUard  &  Coffin  Co. 

L.  C.  Smith 

J.  W.  Prescott 

p.  H.  Orlffln 

C.  B.  Brltton 

B.  P.  Kelley 

L.  O.  Byford 

Hester  Parker 

Rembert  &  MUler 
Plranl  Brothers — 
Lehl  Plantation.. 

Cupples  Broe 

H.  M.  Brlnkley... 

C.  L.  Eubanks  & 

Cage  Farm 

E.  M.  Ott 

Olga  8.  McNeely— 
Bernard  Farms — 

J.  W.  Burrow 

Randall   Johnson. 
Lillian  D.  Marcellln 
Milton  Lubln 
Lawrence  Richard- 
Henry  Craft 

Rasco  H.  White 

Ralph  Marconi 

Wallace  A.  East 

Sammy   Hatley 

James  R.  Stockley. 

I.  D.  Nodlnl 

Howard  Atkins 

Bruce-Sclfres  Co 


» 


Bramu  xl 
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CpuMTT — Continued 

$96,94« 
90.773 
86,  Ml 
86.833 
88,407 
81,033 
77.048 
76,006 
74.441 
71.371 
70.061 
66,186 
68.771 
64.643 
68,770 
63,304 
83,086 
61.  533 
50.811 
58,405 
58,305 
68.308 
57,808 
67,  153 
57.066 
66.509 
65. 507 
66. 051 
54,319 
63,508 
68,397 
63,  033 
53,700 
53,464 
52,139 
51,885 
50.833 
47. 974 
47.246 
47, 167 
46,803 
44.790 
44,360 
43,694 
43,386 
41.608 
41.533 
41, 634 
41,068 
39,  666 
39,  620 
39,356 
38.691 
38.361 
37,  747 
37.441 
86.896 
86.704 
36,607 
36.467 
36.203 
86.776 
84.706 
34.598 
34,568 
34.435 
34.251 
38,868 
33,  573 
33.  326 
31,629 
30,081 
30,044 
29,595 
29,135 
29,067 
29,053 
38,848 
38,568 
38,023 
37,091 
37.361 
36.997 
36.939 
36,365 


Co 


Furms. 


Sois 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  A80S  programs 
as  compiled  by  I/SDA— Continued 

ARKANSAS— Continued 
CmrmNDBM  ComnrT — Continued 

T.  L.  Holmes-- $26,341 

H.  B.  Wearer  ft  Son 26. 176 

Jack  W.  Ray 2*,  817 

Hurley   Nash 

Manuel  T.  Sharp 

Medel   Marconi ■ 

H.  E.  Cupplea 

Oliver  I.  Bollinger 

Everett  Hood -~ 

William  M.  Forman — 

Julia  B.  Goodwin 

Sherman  Bretherlck 

W.  H.  Oreen 

Leo  Unn  ft  Son 

Paul  FalUs 

Ralph  D.  Oato 

R.  Q.  O'Neal.  Jr 

J.  A.  Dickson 

Charles  L.  Williams 

L.  C.  McCulston  ft  Son 

Robert  A.  Caldwell 

Jude  E.  Pollard 

Brunettl  &  Balonl 

John  J.  Hardin,  Jr 

Bob    Seaton - 

Alvln  O.  Stamps 

T.  E.  Oarey 

Warren  Christopher 

W.  I.  West,  Jr 

Joe  Barattl 


CaOSS  COUMTT 

A.  &  M.  Co 

J.  H.  Johnston,  Jr 

H.  P.  Slsk 

LesUe  NU- 

James  Crowell  Cherry 

Riiston  Farms — 

Simpson  and  Proctor 

S.  A.  Atklson 

Robert  W.  Spencer 

Richard  Twist 

John  A.  Brenner 

Robert  Twist 

Twist  Parkin  Co 

Paul  MoCutchen 

Wallace  Martin 

Paul  ft  Beene 

Abner  Clements 

Bill  Rucker 

Irvln  Slsk.  Jr 

RUey  McCorkle 

Jimmy  Wllklns 

Ira  F.  Twist 

Beamard  J.  Paul 

Gordon  Morris 

Jesas  McDermott 

Tommle  Bars 

R.  W.  Byrd 

Forrest  MltcheU  &  Sons 

Jess  and  George  Bradford . 

John  O.  Twist 

Dennis  McKnlght 

Oaixas  CouifTT 

Benny  Taylor 

Desha  Covmtt 

R.  A.  Pickens  ft  Son  Oo 

Stlmson  Veneer  &  Lumber  Trust- 
Brooks  Orlffln 

Baxter  Land  Co.,  Inc 

Clay  Cross 

Reedvllle  Farms 

P.  W.  Teeter  ft  Sons  Co 

Stlmson  Katter henry  Trust 

McCuUoch  Planting  Co 

Martin  Wood 

B.  A.  McCann 

Blckham  Bros 

McOehee  Planting  Co — 

J.  L.  Brltt 

Charles  Dante 

M.  L.  Walt 

S.  A.  Banks  Farms . 

ClUton  L.  Meador 


36,776 
26.278 
36.107 
34.566 
34,163 
33,938 
33,674 
33,666 
33,537 
33,373 
33,381 
33,613 
33.605 
23,464 
32.357 
33.260 
32.  191 
31.834 
21.710 
31.643 
31. 349 
31. 103 
30,886 
30,833 
30,720 
30,339 
30,343 


116.334 
69.137 
60,003 
57,645 
40,336 
44,317 
37,108 
36.650 
36,466 
34.901 
31.807 

31.  724 
31,084 
30. 318 
38.662 
38,933 
38,513 
28,436 
36,100 
34,761 
24,588 
33,923 
28,774 
23.311 
23.076 
33.067 
31.963 
21,173 
31.001 
30.  813 
30.603 

30.833 

344.  265 
105.  458 
56,223 
53,861 
61.348 
49.235 
39,  968 
38,  279 
36,  170 

32,  416 
28.  146 
27,907 
26,  617 
26,406 
25,646 
24,005 
21,  335 
21,  271 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

As  compiled  by  VSDA — Continued 

ARKANSAS— Continued 

Dbxw  Couktt 

Ttllar  ft  Co 

Lephlew  Gin  Co 

William  Bulloch— 

BUglB(*er  and  Sponer 

R.  C.  Greenway  ft  Virgil  Green- 
way  — 

E.  R.  Lambert.  Jr 

Chas  S.  HoUoway 

FAUuuraa  Cotnrrr 

J.  W.  Brown.  Jr 

Jackson  Countt 

G.  L.  Morris,  Jr - 

Doyle  and  WUmans  Ptnrs 

Burton  Merc  &  Gin  Co 

R.  D.  Wllmans  ft  Sons  Co 

McDonald  Bros 

Mack  Bros.,  Inc 

O.  R.  Roden.  Inc 

Robert    Harvey 

Village  Creek  Planting  Co 

Bly  Story 

E.  F.  McDonald 

Llndsey  Nicholson 

B.  C.  Blggadlke 

jEVmaON  COUNTT 

Cornerstone  Farm  ft  Gin  Co 

Elms  Planting  Corp 

B.  N.  Word  Co..  Inc 

Lyons  Planting  Co..  Inc 

Richland  Planting  Co- 

Kenny  Mitchell  Bonds 

Lake  Dick  Elms  Farming  Co 

Jimmy  Blair 

Chambllss  Farms 

M.  A.  Rose  ft  Sons.  Inc 

Pipkin  Farm 

W.  A.  Albright 

A.  C.  Hunter 

Hudgens    Jeter .- 

S.  R.  Baugh 

Boat   Farms 

Fairfield  Farms 

Georglatown  Farms 

Stillwater  Farming  Co.,  Inc 

R.  W.  Morris 

The  BCcDonnell  Co 

New  Gascony  Elms  Farming  Co- 

James  Terkeurst 

Earl  Lee  Chadlck 

R.  E.  Watklns  ft  Son 

W.  W.  West  Co 

Collins  A  Andrews.  Jr 

Fish  Lake  Farms 

Richardson  Elms  FUmlng  Co.- 

E.  L.  Burgess 

Luckle  Brothers 

Noble  Lake  PlanUng  Co 

Archer  Farm 

John  M.  Barrett 

James  Adams . — 

Sam  R.  Cady — 

Townaend  ft  Arnold 

C.  H.  Turk 

Lester  Carter 

Lynch   Bros 

Paver  Bros- 

Morris  Allred 

Lyons  Farms,  Inc 

R.  L.  Bruton 

The  C.  H.  Triplett  Co 

Alex  Brown 

Jimmy  Dean 

Stone  Planting  Co.,  Inc 

Henry  H.  Jones  ft  Son 

Elmos  Johnson 

Jesse  Page  Walt 

William  Shelby  Jeter 

Oscar  Homer  Jones,  Jr 

Dutton  Brothers . 

Delton  Edward  Stratton 

Leon  Callahan   

Thomas  J.  Thornton  Est 

Rob  Roy  Plantation,  Inc 


$86.  047 
44,404 
40,914 
38,399 

33.  126 
33.046 
30.647 

38.  703 

76. 414 
47.941 
41.260 
41.  128 
31,486 
28,950 
28.751 
35.  335 
33.500 
21, 729 
31.  587 
30,744 
30.  406 


136, 893 
86.021 
64.180 
58. 263 
63. 869 
63.  610 
47,  674 
44.037 
48.354 
48,071 
48,006 
43.993 
42.521 
43.484 
41,  963 
41,913 
41,708 
41,646 
40.530 
40.388 
40.283 
38,925 
38,578 
37,857 
37,531 
34.  662 
84.323 
34.  260 
33.973 
33.578 
32, 142 
31.340 
31. 195 
31.021 
30, 969 
30,  416 
30, 258 
29,287 
28.684 
28,237 
38.189 
37, 995 
27.973 
27.811 
37.523 
35,805 
35,641 
35,448 
25, 439 
25, 122 
24,767 
24, 707 
24.643 
24.641 
24, 614 
24, 599 
24, 348 
24,  159 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  USDA— Continued 

ARKANSAS— Continued 

jKpmsoN  OotJKTT — Continued 

Walter  WiU  Bryant 

Earl  T.  Phillips 

W.  I.  Payne  Trust 

Clint  Henderson   

j.    B.    Chaney 

Earl  H.  Clemmons,  Jr.  and  Nonle 

S.  Cletamo  AR 

NelUe  C.  Lee 

Dan  Fratesl  

LaVATSm  COXJMTT 

Lawrence  E.  Taylor 

Troyce  E.  Bndsley 

Gerald  Waldlng  

Marvin  McCalman 

James  R.  Murphy 

Andrew  Whisenhunt 

Moore  Properties.  Inc 

Carl  Adams,  Jr 

J.  G.  Allen,  Jr 

Horace  M.  Burks 

W.  C.  Kllgore- 

Leb  Cotimtt 

Sweet  Brothers 

H.  T.  DlUahunty  ft  Sons 

C.  B.  Yancey  &  Sons 

Robert  May 

MUler  Farms,  Inc 

Dick  Ed  Thomas 

J.  E.  Ivy 

C.  M.  Cooke 

Dan  Felton  ft  Oo 

T.  H.  Barker 

E.  J.  Chaflln,  Jr 

Lon  Mann 

lilpsky  Brothers 

Llndsey  Farms,  Inc 

LoweU  ParUn 

Vaccaro  Farms — ~ 

Jerry  P.  Hlcky 

W.  E.  StUes 

Ellis  Evans 

Oren  C.  Osbum 

McGlnnls  Bros 

Lawson   Hughes 

Bryant  Vance 

Stanfleld  &  Barber 

Ed  Whitehead 

George  L.  Ballard 

Sherman  Brothers — — 

Thomas  Gist 

Jones  Parms.  Inc — 

Marvin  Wilson 

W.  L.  Benson 

Eldon  Reed 

S.  T.  May 

E.  V.  Crossno 

Flowers  Brothers 

Dan  Felton.  Jr 

E.  W.  Reynolds 

A.  B.  Thompson,  Jr 

Ciirtis  ft  Brlley 

Lmcou*  Coxjirrr 
Ark  Board  of  Penal  Institution. 

HolthofT    Bros 

H.  R.  Wood  &  Son,  Inc 

Prlzzell  Parms.  Inc 

N.  M.  Ryall  ft  Son.  Inc 

Marlon  Baugh - 

C.  H.  Clowers  ft  Co 

R.  E.  Dreher  ft  Sons 

Blagg  ft  French — - — 

A.  O.  French 

Knight  Brothers 

J.  L.  McEntlre  and  Sons 

R.  D.  Robertson 

Lee  Owen 

Bruce   Norton 

B.  F.  McGraw 

Knox  W.  Bltely - 

W.  H.  Venable 

Roy  Baugh 

Ernest   Eagle . 

K.  Berzent  Blagg 

Edgar  Farmer 

Harry  D.  Fratesl 


$38,852 
23,127 
33,604 
22,014 
31.949 

31, 336 
30,785 
20,173 

65,  726 
49,536 
39,  414 
31,163 
30,489 
28,005 
36,954 
35,990 
23.649 
20. 349 
20,112 

107.694 
98,085 
88,606 
71.717 
62,603 
62,330 
60,264 
66,731 
55,346 
65,054 
52,547 
62. 376 
46.  336 
43.768 
30.550 
38,  396 
36.  155 
28,401 
27,486 
26,456 
26,299 
25,941 
26,822 
25.700 
25,160 
24,806 
34,671 
24. 367 
23,982 
23,926 
23,195 
22.466 
22.384 
22. 352 
21,041 
20,^ 
20,  412 
20.  302 
20.  183 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  C/SDA— <X)ntlnued 

ARKANSAS— Continued 

Unu  BiTBt  OOUMTT 

E.  C.  Lavolce  ft  Sons 

S.  D.  Matteson.  Jr 

LONOKX  COUNTT 


A.  p.  Henderson 

Waylon  B.  Sims 

Earl  Basel  Henderson 

James  W.  Phillips 

C.  E.  Holt  &  H.  T.  Holt 

Robert  L.  Dortch,  Jr 

Odes  Perry 

Wm.  J.  Bevls 

Turner  C.  Johnson 

Doyne  R.  Townsend 

Cobb  Brothers  &  Co 

Bobby  Gene  Wright 

Arnold  O'Neal 

Hervey  L.  Patterson 

Sam  Stewart 

Rex  Warren  Capps 

Charles  Capps 

Franklin  C.  Henderson 

Joy  Leon  Hill 

James    Worknutn 

Luchen  Walls 

Jack  H.  Case 

Thomas  H.  Jordan 

W.  T.  Robinson 

J.  W.  Benafleld 

H.  B.  Hayley 

Elmer  E.  WlUam 

MnXXa  COTTMTT 


$32, 367 
23.160 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  l/SDA— Continued 

ARKANSAS— Continued 

Phuxips  CotTNTT — Continued 

$39,360 


177.  207 
88.778 
65.680 
66.566 
55.  054 
53.127 
46,  624 
45.  726 
43.111 
38,  697 
34,  501 
33.  141 
30,  372 
29,604 
27. 374 
25.  747 
25.356 
25.  343 
24,832 
23.741 
23.531 
22.929 
21.  675 


Price  Plantation  Inc 

Doyle  Stevens 

Phillip  N.  Smith 

MONBOE   COTJNTT 

Ralph   Abramson 

Carter-Clifton  Co 

Amos  Everett 

Uly  Peter 

Jay  Calloway  ft  Son 

Rudolph  Calloway 

Noble  Woodard 

Tommy  Calloway 

Robert  H.  Mayo 

Bruce  Crow 

Donald  R.  Dearlng 

Thomas  Lawrence  Coleman 

John  Martin 

OrvlUe  McCastlain 

Floyd  H.  Shaw 

O.  C.  Bonner 

Miller  Bros 

Donald  D.  Pettlgrew 

Willie  Hartsell 

Ray  Puller 

PKnXJPS   COTTNTY 

Howe  Lumber  Co..  Inc 

Brooks  Griffin 

Highland  Lake  Farm 

Alexander   Parms.   Inc 

Wood-Sanderlln  Farm 

R.  J.  Suddath 

Tunney  Stlnnet 

Ray  H.  Dawson , 

Buron  Griffin 

Curtis    Clark 

King-Wells  Farm — 

Riverside  Farm 

J.  R.  Bush  Estate 

Martin  Paschal 

Dixie  Farm  Co 

James  Byrd 

T.  W.  Keesee 

E.  T.  Wells.   Inc 

M.  M.  Crisp 

E.  W.  Higginbotham 

David  Inebnlt 

Lily  Peter 

Solomon  Broe.,  Inc 

David  Solomon 

Harry    Stephens 

C.   E.  Barnes 

Catron  Plantation 

James  E.  Yancey 

Loveless  Parms,  Inc 


53.632 

44.716 

44.634 

43.428 

43,353 

37,568 

36,297 

36,262 

34.474 

31,225 

31.210 

29.570 

29,379 

28,887 

28.213 

27.  386 

27.  059 

26.  322 

24.854 

23.900 

23.  861 

23.  749 

23,603 

22,  982 

20.729 

20.694 

20.030 


62.099 
27,  221 
24,515 


58,862 

38,389 

37.909 

33.944 

31.  676 

29,729 

29,302 

28,942 

28.  799 

26.541 

26. 352 

25.000 

24.163 

23.  167 

22.  158 

21,693 

21,  270 

21,  247 

20,802 

20,435 

296,864 
162, 914 
141.  657 
111,402 
81,675 
79,558 
76,681 
74,443 
70,605 
62,545 
61.  618 
59,514 
58.268 
56, 938 
56.  265 
54.148 
53.440 
49.991 
48,334 
47,785 
47.642 
46,204 
46.198 
46.196 
40,996 
40.897 
40.708 
39.  678 
39,618 


J.  O.  Wheeler 

Chesterfield   Ortsp   

Buford  Culp 

R.  J.   Young - 

OnetQa  Planting  Co 

Wocten-Epes  Co 

p.  o.  Grlffln,  Jr 

R.  M.  Homor 

Lundell  Plantation 

J.  M.  Counties,  Jr 

David  Brooks  Grlffln  Trust 

Lester  Crawford 

R.  L.  Carnathan 

L«ster  Helton   

Jack  Patton 

Jake  Crow 

Woodrow  Reed 

Winston  Poster 

J.   T.    Barnes 

H.  &  L.  Farm  Co 

Clinton  Hlcklngbottom 

N.  R.  Hosey 

J.  A.  Hill 

W.  W.  Swanner 

McCarty   Parms   

M.  J.  Lake 

Ralph  Bunch  

A.  P.  Gregory,  Jr 

Henry  L.  Wooten 

John  W.  Hall 

J.  E.  Meador 

Chip  Wilson  Franklin — 

C.  C.  Simmons 

Grauman  &  Bryant 

J.  R.  Johnson 

P.  O.  Griffin,  Sr 

James  H.  Wood 

S.  W.  Cooke 

Lloyd  Cothran 

Hornor  Planting  Co 

Terry  Wa>-ne  Byrd 

Jerry  Caery 

Poinsett  Coitntt 


E.  Rltter  &  Co 

Dan  Portls 

Ralph  Cochran 

Palrvlew  Parms  Co 

Citizens  Gin  Co..  Inc 

Prank  Dean 

H.  P.  Underwood 

S.  C.  Chapln 

Walter  H.  Provost 

Tecota   Farms 

Stuckey  Bros. 

American  Weona  Farms,  Inc 

Dixie  Weona  Parms.  Inc 

J.  C.  Stuckey — 

Hyneman  Farms,  Inc 

Norcross  Farming  Co 

Moon  &  Cash.  Inc 

Eschol  O.  Terry 

Bill  Tyer.  Inc 

Wlnfred    Pearson 

Cecil  H.  Justus,  Jr 

Clyde  Bason 

Glpson    Bros 

W.  T.  Crews 

Howlngton  Bros 

Edward  Pittman 

L.  C.  Shelton  Farm.  Inc 

Morrisett    Bros 

James  O.  Campbell 

Enrich  Bros.  &  Sisters 

Paul  Earnhart 

W.  R.  Payne  &  Zula  D.  Payne 

Estates    

J.  C.  Portls 

H.  C.  Bradford,  Jr 

Jiles-D.  Craig - 

Guy   Prince 

Woodrow  Cunmilns 

Byron  Landers,  A.  H.  ft  Laneal 

Landers 

Charley  G.  Swindle 

Utah  C.  Cooper 

Teddy  Thomas 


38.155 
37.434 
37.  332 
36. 939 
36,680 
35,  507 
35.408 
35,044 
34.  717 
34, 178 
33. 393 
32, 127 
31.497 
30.851 
30,845 
30,  276 
28.929 
28,641 

28.098 
28,052 

28,017 

27,815 

27,  749 

26,723 

26.  522 

26.412 

26.  259 

25.103 

25.044 

24.  493 

24,  329 

23.940 

23,  416 

23,  262 

22,204 

21.727 

21.524 

20. 657 
20.515 
20.  073 
20.  005 

198,  769 
138,  205 
80,037 
63.614 
61,669 
50,469 
46.948 
44.585 
43.430 
43.070 
39,526 
39.046 
36.682 
36.  265 
35.446 
34.486 
34. 435 
32,868 
32.563 
32.506 
30.917 
30.897 
30.320 
29.953 
29.629 
29.450 
28.  524 
27.360 
26.  928 
26,503 
26,144 

25.  919 
25,552 
25.495 
25.278 
25. 271 
25. 113 

24.801 
24,062 
23. 499 
23.290 


26052 


Payments  over  $20,0  W 
as  compiled  by 


ARB:ANSi  a — Continued 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


September  9,  1968 


under  ASCS  programs 
VSDA — Continued 


CofTtrrt — Continued 

It  PortU—  Wa.  748 


PonvsKTr 
J.  ci*y  Portia  &  Em( 

Ifack  Crow 

MoreUnd  Barton... 

Leo  W.  Powell 

Jamea  A.  Talbot 

David  Tyer 

Xugene  Rlcbaidaon 

Curtis  E.  Kent 

J.  D.  Fletcber 

WlUlam  O.  Hill 

FSAXB^  COTIMTT 

George  &  Moore  Pa  ms 

John  D.  Nalll,  Jr 

O.  F.  Betaaaer 

PUUkBLZ  COUMTT 

W.  O.  Alexander - 

Reber  McOhee 

Craig  Planting  Co 

Walter  Isgrlg 

W.  A.  Eatcllffe.  Jr 

3.  B.  Morj^an 

W^ftldenia    Broe 1 

Kaz  La«fty- 

A.  P.  Kersey,  Jr. 
Enry  Lanehart.. 
Walter  C.  Estea.. 
Oeorge  Brown... 
Robert  H.  Alexandef:. 
Hollls  O.  Nlppe. 

Bamsol^R  Cottmtt 
Lee  R.  Huckabee.. 

MlSSISSI^n  COUMTT 

Lee  Wilson  &  Co... 
Weeson  Farms.  Inc. 
Armorel  Planting  C|- 
J.  A.  Crosthwalt.. 
Rufus  C.  Branch. 

C.  J.  Lowrance  &  Son^ 

Jack  Hale 

B.  Creecy  &  T.  Tate. 

Howard  Sentcr .-L 

Lowrance  Bros.  &  Cp. 
R.  D.  Hugbes- 
Semmes  Farm  CorpJ.. 
Midway  Farms,  Inc — 

Larry  Woodard  Pannp,  Inc 

Robblns    Broe- 

Cbarles,  Nick  ft  Richard  Roee.. 

M.  J.  Koehler. 

Henry  Battle. 

H.  T.  Bonds  Sons,  Ifac 

C.  W.   Bowles 

W.  J.  Denton  Est 

John  E.  Grain,  Jr.J 

RusseU  QIU 

B.  C.   Land  Co. 
R.  J.  OlUespie-. 

Larry  J.  Woodard -j 

Wesley  StalUngs. 

Rlggs  Bros 

R.   O.   Edlvards 

C.  L.  Denton,  Jr | 

S\illlvan   Bros. 

J.  E.  Grain  Est 

John  M.  Stevens,  Jr. 

Joe  H.  Felts 

John  M.  Speck 

CUde  Barnett — 
C.  B.  Robinson. 
Oolden  Lake  Farms. 
Ohlendorf  Farms. 
Amon  Eugene  Holt. 
Gillespie    Bros.    Co.  . 
Nancy  M.  Trlmue. 

Earl   Wlldy 

Chiles  Planting  Co. 
Ben   Wood   Farms  _ 

Chas.  Robert  Jacki^'*'' 

Speck   Bros 

E.  H.  Riley 

Bryce   Grant 

W.  M.  Taylor,  Jr. 

Cullom  Bros 

Ira  G.  Ashley 


32,431 
ai,  876 
31,849 
31,841 
31,003 
31,364 
31,034 
30,863 
30,777 

35,384 
83,  313 
35,741 

41,  671 
36,466 
34,  969 
33.368 
31,400 
30, 101 
39,369 
37,173 
36,744 
35.008 
23.776 
33.006 
30.777 
20.261 

30.057 

619.489 

206.364 

167.333 

144.160 

130. 991 

101.  667 

96, 977 

93.068 

90,461 

87,095 

86.673 

85.766 

83.161 

72.665 

70.660 

67.068 

66,  171 
63.662 
63.116 
62.429 
62.041 
61.  933 
61.464 
60.  798 
60. 110 
59. 139 

67.  703 
57.421 
67.129 
66.  182 
54.523 
54,374 
54,367 
52.703 
51. 110 
61.064 
50.680 
48,424 
47,085 
46. 161 
45.  972 
45.  950 
44,267 
43.411 
43,043 
42.864 
40.723 
40.  674 
40,  631 
40.027 
39.986 
39.449 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 
as  compiled  by  USDA— Continued 

ARKANSAS — Continued 
MusiBSiFPi  CouMTT — Contlnusd 

A.  A.  Banks 936, 806 

Charles  WUdy 38.468 

Roy  B.  Cox 38.081 

WUbur  WUdy 

Joe   DlUdlne 

C.  L.  Whistle 

Leonard  Ellison 

Willie  Stutts. 

W.  T.  Metzger.  Jr 

A.  E.  Teaford 

Charles  R.  Moore 

Robert  Oammlll  &  Son 

John  B.  Wilson 

Richard  Cromer  Farm 

Lee  Wilson  Estate 

Allen   Metheny 

D.  V.  Craven 

W.  H.  CKeefe 

WllUam  Knight 

Edgar  A.  Stacy 

B.  S.  Slnunons 

Charles  E.  Crlgger  m 

Ralph  Broe 

Charles  D.  &  Donald  L.  Baker.- 

Paul  Deaton  

J.  D.  Smith 

E.  T.  Qurley 

M.  E.  Little- 

Glen  A.  Cook 

Taylor   Bros . 

James  H.  Woodard 

Blythe  Clark 

John  W.   West 

Frank  A.  Bell 

Bdrlngton  Bros 

Ashm  Bros.  &  B.  Brown 

F.  B.  Crews — 

John   E.   Gann 

Elmer  E.  Elam 

Woodrow  Wilson 

R.  B.  Holtbouse 

Charles  R.  Haynes 

J.  R.  WhlsUe 

Weathers  Bros. 

M.  G.  Smith 

Wrenacres,  Inc 

Jonny   Creecy   — 

Lester  GUI   

Carl  Webster 

John  A.  Edrlngton 

C.  C.    Elliott 

C.  C.  EUlOtt 

Jimmy  Baugher 

J.  Lynn  Tranum . — 

V.  S.  Johnson 

VlrgU  Stewart 

Rlley  Dunkln  Est 

Alex  Goble — 

Moreland  B.  White 

Vaughn    L.    Shownes 

Eric  WaddeU 

OUver  Coppedge 

Florenden    Plantation    

W.  H.  Hyatt 

Gaines  Bros 

Melvln  Crossknb 

John  ElUs. 

Larry  Joe  Bell 

J.  P.  Hollman,  Jr 

Jimmy  GUI 

Burdette  Planting  Co 

J.  H.  Whlttaker - 

Newsom  &  Crowell 

Gerald  Costner 

McG\ilre  &  Sons,  Inc 

Cromer  &  Segraves 

Dan  &  Chester  Caldwell 

RusseU  Slmi>son 

Raydo  Veach 

Virgil  Booth 

Rose  &  Hltt 

Ous  Morris — 

Blan  S.  Heath 

Harris  McGlnnls 

Brothers  &  Cole 

Burdette  Oln  Co 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  VSDA — Continued 

ARKANSAS — Continued 


37.  796 

37,607 

37.483 

37,145 

36.011 

36.774 

36.784 

36. 416 

35.850 

35.783 

36.640 

36,861 

34.485 

34,063 

33,460 

31. 376 

31,291 

31, 267 

31.246 

31.081 

31.038 

30,  673 

30, 549 

30,  524 

30,298 

30.182 

29.886 

29.810 

29,  596 

28.950 

28.924 

28.855 

28.795 

28.334 

28.258 

28.254 

28.  146 

28.  139 

27.964 

27.822 

27.802 

27,687 

27.655 

27,512 

27.440 

27.237 

27.214 

27.123 

27.  123 

26.  970 

26.840 

26.  791 

26.  708 

26.  664 

26.581 

26.550 

26.542 

26.484 

26.  369 

26.  179 

26.  159 

26,161 

25,  720 

25,226 

25, 133 

24.  774 

24.  724 

24.  702 

24.635 

24,462 

24.446 

24.425 

24.  416 

24,  392 

24,110 

24,062 

23.947 

23.907 

23.896 

23.745 

23.700 

23.588 

23,503 


M""i— i>p»  Cottmtt — Continued 


George  W.  DlUahunty .. — 

George  A.  Hale 

L.  T.  DUlard 

Jlnmile  Davis 

Arthur  Tualng 

O.  C.  Langston 

W.  B.  Bradford 

W.  R.  Mlddleton 

J.  L.  Ourley 

C.  W.  Bell 

Daniel  H.  CaldweU 

GUbert  Lynch 

Alex  Goble,  Jr 

Thomas  H.  CaUU .— 

C.  C.  CoundUe 

Forrest  Moore 

Trice  BatUe 

George  Stanford 

B.  S.  BoUard 

Strlbllng  Bros 

D.  C.  Wright. 

Snow  Wilson  Farm 

Jackie  C.  Chandler 

Alvln  Wvmderllch  Est 

Clarence  Croaskno 

Bryan  Rogers 

Gene  Little 

W.  H.  Heath 

John  H.  Tbweatt 

J.  A.  Bowling 

St.  FaANCts  Coxtntt 

J.  O.  Adams  and  Son 

MUler  Lumber  Co 

Shannon  Bros.  Entp 

Llndsey  Brothers 

W.  W.  Draper,  Jr 

Kellogg  and  Hugbey 

ChappeU  &  Moore 

John  T.  Hlgglns  and  Son 

L.  E.  Burch.  Jr 

Belle  Meade  Plantation ' 

McCain  Bros..  Inc 

C.  J.  Beasley  &  Son 

Robert  Brewlngton 

Red  Gum  Plantation 

Davis  Biggs 

Thomas  McDanlel 

Joe   Burch 

Claude  BuXord 

V.  E.  Beene 

J.  C.  Rice 

R.  T.  Landnun 

C.  D.  Brown 

Rex  Twist 

Mound  Planting  Co 

RlverdaU  Plantation 

Bennett  and  Adams 

T.  L.  Norsworthy 

B.  McCoUum.  Jr 

Trigger  WaU 

Arthur  B.  Malkln.  Jr 

Freeman   Nichols 

F.  W.  Derossltt  and  Son 

W.  B.  Burch 

Iillnta  Craig 

Wheatley  liIUl  &  Oln  Co.  Farm.. 

A.  L.  Devereux 

Bob  K.  McKenzle 

France  Bros 

M.  E.  Johnson 

Alton  Weeks 

Carl  H.  Morris 

Bob  Nlmocks 

B.  E.  Beene 

Jack   Brldgfortb 

S.  C.  Rose.  Jr 

Wayne  Campbell 

Cupp  Brothers 

David  Gates 

Joe  Oswalt 

Clyde  Sulcer 

Leon  Vaughn 

WUllam  N.  Lofton 

Oacle  Hardy 

Floyd  Martin 

George  B.  Morledge 


•23, 353 
22.804 
22.  617 
22.443 
22.  425 
22.292 
22.285 
33.320 
22.160 
23.024 
21.601 
21.  540 
21,  475 
21.427 
21,411 
21,  233 
21.096 
21.081 
21.067 
20,988 
20.834 
20,  665 
20.568 
20.412 
20.280 
20.273 
20.223 
20. 113 
20.073 
20.023 

124,  702 
113,307 
97,164 
89.  826 
82,495 
69,  666 
63.485 
62,968 
59, 367 
64.438 
54,247 
53.747 
52.  557 
51. 896 
47.  123 
45.  955 
41,715 
41,482 
39.  863 
39.  545 
38,740 
38.711 
37.846 
37. 265 
37,086 
36,303 
35,852 
86. 214 
34.  799 
33. 903 
33.546 
33,472 
32.  925 
32.  477 
31.639 
31,518 
31.116 
31.096 
31. 058 
30.  344 
30.308 
30.000 
29.086 
29.078 
28.587 
28.  352 
27,847 
26, 875 
26.  513 
25. 834 
25,485 
25,  274 
25, 170 
24. 934 
23.762 
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Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  USDA — Continued 

ARKANSAS — Continued 


St.  Feancis  Coithtt — Continued 


Payments  over  $20fi00  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  USDA — Continued 

CALIFORNIA— Continued 

Fbesno  Coixntt — Continued 


Carl  and  Clinton  Adams 

Sam  Danehower 

Sam  Ashworth 

Orady  Tralnor 

BoUlnger  and  Sechrest— — 

Hubert  Charles  Christopher 

Paul  Finch. 

Cupp  Brothers  and  E.  McMlnn.. 

Victor  Beene 

J.  M.  HasseU 

Frank  WUUamson 

D.  J.  Oandy.  Jr 

C.  C.  Fogg 

WoooaiTrr  Coitntt 

Gregory  Farm.  Inc 

Bruce   Tarklngton 

L.  L.  Cole  &  Son,  Inc 

The  Conner  Co 

Jennlngs-Mc  Alexander 

Mayberry  &  Cover  &  Lee 

W.  P.  GaUoway 

Ernest  S.  Coles 

Joe  D.  McGregor 

Davis  Fltzbugh  Rec 

A.  L.  Crittenden  III 

Stanley   Farms 

J.  D.  Nicholson 

Pauline  Davis 

Porter  R.  Rodgers 


Tell  Oottntt 

Joe  H.  Vaughn 

Bob  McClure 

W.  H.  McClure  Trust 


CALIFORNIA 

BlTTTK    COUKTT 

Wright  Lands.  Inc 

Colusa  countt 

Wallace  Bros 

Wm.  D.  Struckmeyer 

Myers  Bros 

J.  J.  Gross 

Chas.  Yerxa 


$23.  610 
22.  210 
22.200 
21.726 
21,  395 
21,280 
21,  196 

21,  167 
20,  916 
20,867 
20.  589 
20.183 
20.128 

59,  579 
49,391 
41.641 
36,  757 
30.  022 
27.  072 
25,  718 
25,  170 
24,  739 

22,  484 
22.  394 
22.389 
20,650 
20,478 
20,  228 

26,817 
24,854 
24,290 


20,063 


FaxsNO  Covntt 


Rancho  San  Antonio 

Acco  Seed 

M.  T.  Whitney  Farms 

Boston  Ranch  Co 

Jack   Harris.   Inc 

Air  Way  Farms.  Inc 

Savage  Tlvy  Valley  Ranch 

Tlmco 

McCarthy  &  HUdebrand 

Colt  Ranch.  Inc 

Schramm  Ranches,  Inc 

M.  J.  &  R.  S.  AUen 

Raymond  Thomas.  Inc 

W.  J.  Deal 

SuUlvan  &  Gragnanl 

Redfem  Ranches,  Inc 

J.  E.  O'Neill,  Inc 

Britz   Chemical   Co 

Desert   Ranch    

V.  C.  Brltton 

PlUbos  Bros.  Inc 

TeUes  Ranch.  Inc 

Wood  Ranches 

Hammonds   Ranch.  Inc 

Somner  Peck  Ranch.  Inc 

Unneman  Ranches.  Inc 

Wm.  Erlckson 

Weetb  Ranches,  Inc 

Giustl    Farms 

O'NelU  Farms,  Inc 

Rabb   Bros 

Deavenport  Ranches,  Inc 

P.  H.  Hogue  Produce 

Hugh    Bennett 

Sam  &  D.  M.  Blancuccl 

J.  B.  Hawkins 

Pappas  &  Co.,  Inc 

Ryan  Bros 

J.  C.  Andresen 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

(M  ctympiled  by  USDA — Continued 

CALIFORNIA — Continued 

Fkesno  Ootjntt — Continued 


36, 

358 

31. 

543 

26, 

175 

23. 

133 

21. 

866 

2.  863, 

668 

814, 

714 

591. 

980 

458, 

020 

414, 

970 

329. 

228 

256, 

147 

230. 

969 

228, 

215 

214, 

976 

207. 

605 

195, 

942 

194. 

343 

192, 

803 

191, 

109 

173, 

255 

154. 

382 

151 

190 

147 

399 

146 

768 

133 

805 

131 

249 

131 

055 

127 

774 

127 

389 

120 

713 

119 

296 

116 

.930 

113 

.768 

109 

.670 

101 

.046 

100.  301 

99 

.843 

94 

.493 

94 

.273 

93 

,338 

90 

.157 

81 

,223 

80.957 

J.  &  J.  Ranch 

Hugh  Bennett  Ranch 

Sterkey  &  Erwln 

Griffin  &  Griffin 

Drew  Farms,  Inc 

William  H.  Noble 

Vincent   Kovacevlch 

Marchlni    Bros 

Gordon   Bros 

S.  E.  Lowrance  Ranch 

M.  L.  Dudley  &  Co 

Robert  Cardwell 

Verenon  Swcaringen 

TeUea  Farms 

WlUson   Farms 

Aladdin  Ranch 

Claremont    Farms 

S.  &  S.  Ranch.  Inc 

C.  H.  &  G.  Farms 

Coelho  Farms 

Sierra  Dawn  Farms 

Davis  Drier  &  Elevator.  Inc 

M.  Glffen  Ranch.  Inc 

Davis  &  Huey.  Inc 

Arthur  Cuelho  Ranch 

John  &  Alex  Kochergen 

Raven  Land  Co 

Pacific  Farms  Co 

Martin  Costales 

Vlerbus  Farms 

J.  C.  Conn  Farms 

Enrico  Farms,  Inc 

Markarlan  Farms 

W.  F.  McParlane 

WlUiam  E.  Glotz 

Rusconl  Farms 

Farley  Company 

John  L.  Errecart 

Poso  Dairy  Farms.  Inc 

Harold  D.  Banlon - 

McAvoy  Ranch 

"Reuben    Crosno    

P.  H.  Waechter  Est 

Half  Moon  Fruit  &  Produce  Co.. 

Fred  Rau 

Dean  E.  Pryor 

John  A.  Gentry  Est 

SommervUle  Farms,  Inc 

A.  &  H.  Farms 

Falrless  Bros 

Irby  Abercromble 

C.  E.  &  R.  B.  Klepper 

Gramls   Bros - 

Krlesant  Opertaing  Co..  Inc 

Rogers  Ranches,  Inc 

W.  A.  Klepper  &  Son 

Joe  M.  Lovelace 

Paul  Crevolin 

Ed  Wilklns 

Bill  &  Ed  Koda 

Hale  Bros 

Joe  E.  Yraceburu 

Hubert  Beeme 

Del  Testa  Farms 

B.  T.  V.  Farms 

Perez  Bros 

Hanson  &  Fortune 

Lorenzetti  Bros 

Arthur  J.  Cuelho 

D.  T.  Locke 

Clayton  Brown 

Falrless  &  Plfferlnl 

Ersklne  Makln  Ranch 

Dubs  Puckett 

Irwin  R.  Eflrd 

Carl  Sweeringen -. 

Edward  Azbderlan 

Leavelle  Bros 

Carters  Diversified  Farms 

W.  C.  Crossland 

Pucheu  Ranch 

Norman  Fries 

Clarence  Lawley 


$80,567 
77.  526 
76,350 
75.  586 
74,  608 
73.  926 
71.802 
71,719 
67.  994 
67.  953 
67.403 
66.160 
64.361 
63.204 
63.097 
62,  637 
62,623 
G1.886 
61,432 
60. 482 
60.  272 
59,  299 
59.  043 
57,  025 
57.  010 
56.841 
56, 604 
66.  511 
56. 435 
55.  975 
54.  926 
54.  914 
54.059 
52,  766 
52,  696 
52.  291 
50.  716 
50. 377 
49,  418 
48.895 
48,  677 
47,  552 
47.  521 
47.  196 
47. 108 
46,  901 
46,508 
46. 115 
45,  958 
45,449 
44.840 
43.900 
43.597 
42.998 
42.522 
42,327 
42. 189 
41.943 
41.619 
40, 742 
40.487 
40,  453 
40,  362 
38, 830 
37.  730 
37.  705 
37,  589 
37.140 
36.  800 
36. 058 
35. 846 
35. 097 
33.915 
33,  207 
33,  123 
32,  982 
32.416 
32.  381 
32.  377 
32.  236 
32,211 
32.098 
31.500 


Motte  Ranches 

Walter  Wlllms 

Melvln  Coelho 

Alex  Maul 

Des  Jardins  Bros 

Jarrott  Ranch 

James  Dodd 

Fred  Zumthxim 

Nichols  &  Wood 

John  Goulart  &  Sons 

E.  Weeth  &  Son. 

J.  Teoore  &  G.  Tavares 

United  Packing  Co 

Comfort  Farm,  Inc 

C.  L.  Anderson 

McKean  Bros 

Levon   Azhderlan 

Prank    Ayerza 

LeRoy  Hardy 

Jack  D.  Jones 

J.  Sanchez  &  Sons 

Diamond  R.  Farms.  Inc 

Donald   Bellando 

Double  J.  Farms 

P.  R.  Farms.  Inc 

Mike    Etcheberry 

James  W.  Wlleon 

E.  G.  Rank,  Jr 

Burnett  Bros 

Frank  Chounet  Est 

Sam  A.  Ledbetter 

Oerawan  &  Penner  Ranches 

Reece  Bros 

Edward  Wagenleltner 

J.  O.  Co<^)er 

Goodman  Traction  Ran<^ 

Pucheu  Bros 

Brltz  Fertilizer 

Joe   Zumthurn 

C.  R.  WUkins 

Kenneth  Peelman 

Francis  A.  Orff 

Hans  P.  Ounlund 

Re-Al  Farms.  Inc 

Louis  J.  Sllveira 

Nino  Groppettl  &  Sons 

A.  M.  Carvalho  &  Son 

Vie   Del   Company 

Jack  Cardwell 

Frank  C.  Dlener  Ranch 

Toshlo  Ihara 

Frank  Preltas 

Indart,  Inc 

Walter  Jalonen 

D.  J.  Rowland 

Crosno  Farms 

Ru  Ann  Dairy 

Nlcolinl  &  Maltla 

Zozaya  &  Munlcha 

Harvey    Stepanlan 

Bidegaray  &  Sagardla  Bros 

Harnish  Five  Points 

Georgia  &  John  Orlando 

Hyde    Ranch 

August  Perelra.  Jr 

Noble  Ranch 

Joe  Yribarren 

M.  K.  Mason 

J.  E.  Davis  &  Sons 

Jura   Farms.   Inc 

Tal  Hlng  &  Co 

Armas   Bros 

> 

Glenn  countt 

C.  M.  French 

IMPEEXAL  Comrrr 
H.  B.  Murphy  Co 


Elmore  Co. 

Jack  Elmore 

Sinclair   Rches 

Russell  Bros  Rches.  Inc 

W.  E.  Yoimg  &  W.  E.  Young,  Jr. 

Irvine   Co 

Stafford  Hannon 

J.  H.  Benson  Est 

Donald   H.   Cox 


$31,494 
31,421 
31.397 
30.686 
30,  651 
30.  115 
30, 113 
29.884 
29,648 
29.  237 
28. 893 
28,  687 
28,  382 
28.338 
27.  637 
27,613 
27,  578 
27.559 
27.556 
27.504 
27.428 
27,  191 
27.106 
26.998 
26.802 
26,384 
25,904 
25,689 
25.648 
25,642 
25,489 
25.  351 
25,  117 
25,089 
25,068 
24.968 
24.  881 
24,880 
24,828 
24.700 
24,566 
24.  541 
24.491 
24.410 
24.340 
23.940 
23.510 
23, 413 
23,257 
23.103 
23,  078 
22,882 
22,758 
22.  673 
22,609 
22.603 
22,  347 
22,133 
21,958 
21,874 
21,830 
21.  393 
21.117 
20.  931 
20,912 
20.648 
20.609 
20.  561 
20,  415 
20,387 
20.  188 
20.066 

20. 417 

442.327 
359,  740 
299.888 
208,  972 
206.916 
198.  852 
179.  695 
169.070 
166,  795 
161.504 
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Payments  over 

aa  eomjilled  6] 


$20XfpO  under  ASCS  programs 
USDA — Continued 


CALIFORl  flA— Continued 


IifpniAi.  Ccmrrr- 


o>. 


ASon. 


Ranshee 


Stepben  H.  Elmore 
C.   T.   Dearborn 
NeU  PlOeld  Co. 
Antone  Borchard 
Donald   K.    Donley 
Adamek  ft  Deasert . 

Orlaet  Broe 

nfleld  Land  Co 
Baymond  O'Connel 
WiUlamB  Sc  Quick 
Oerald  R.  Elmore 

Jack  Broe  &  McBti^ey.  Inc 

Hugh  Hudson 
Oeorge  B.  WlUoug^by 
Cbaa.  Vonderahe 
Calif.  Sturges  Olnn^  Co. 
Dixie    Ranches 
Dearborn  ft 
Salton  Sea  Farma. 
Bonanza  Farmo... 

Flfleld  Farms 

AbatU  Broe 

XeanktOf  Farma— 
XJfcvlB  'Beaucluunp 
H»wk  ft  Sperber.. 
Kenneth   Reynold^ 
J.  N.  Osterktump 

■d   Wleat 

IU>uae  ft  HaSkell-. 
Harold  T.  Greene 
Johnny  P.  aingh- 
R.  S.  Reese 


Maraolnl. 


Ichee-. 


iFuna. 


J.  Co- 


ne. 


Jake  Brown- 
Molola  Bros. 

J.  M.  Bryant 

Harry  Schmidt  ~ 
John  Baretta.. 
Belle  Kriiger  Est.. 
M.  M.  Cllne... 
Robert  C.  Brown- 
James  A.  Taylor.. 
San  Pasqual  L.  ft 
R.  B.  Wllflon  Co.- 
Sweetwater  Feeder  i- 

Lerno  Bros 

Edwin  Chew... 

J.  EmanueUl  ft  So^ 

John  H.  Borchard 
Dessert  Seed  Co., 

Dahm  Bros 

J.  R.  ft  B.  R.  Smltl  1. 
Dubois  Ranch. 
Michael  D.  Ayala. 
Edward  M.  Wavers .. 
Leroy  Edwards. 

Loma  Farms 

Adolph  Weinberg. 
Brock  Ranches... 
Earl  W.  Asburst.. 
Seybert  Farms... 
Strahm  ft  Sons... 
Peter  J.  Sanchez- 
Valley  Properties- 
Robinson  ft  Laya]^. 

Allen  B.  GrUBn.. 

Baretta  ft  Little 
Harold  Brockman. 

James  C.  Slmons- 

M.  J.  Labrucherli 

Oreen  Valley : 

Fritz  Kuhn  Jr.. 

Ccwrell  Farms, 

C.  W.  Sanders... 

Kakoo  ft  Rose 

Brandt    Bros- 

Berylwood  Inv.  C« . 

L.  L.  Lyerly 

nemlng  ft  Jack. 

O.  S.   Sandhu 

River  Farms  Co. 

Wiley  C.  Com... 

Charles  C.  Bowlei . 

Luckey  ft  Hellls.. 

Danny  Danenberi  . 

Claverle  Bros. 


Fams 


Sln(h 


— Continued 

$159,728 


I'amu 


Rch. 


Inc 


100.472 
144. 710 
140, 010 
184.  00« 
iao.488 
131.343 
115.460 
110,668 
107.  433 
105.114 
104.860 
103.887 
103,168 
101.991 
101.  674 
101.399 
97.064 
0«.710 
03.865 
88,018 
80,880 
74,435 
78.704 
78.648 
73,184 
70.544 
70,442 
60,541 
80,628 
60,198 
68,714 
65.663 
66.136 
63.335 
61,446 
61,348 
61.388 
60,130 
67.046 
66,041 
54.133 
53.860 
63.239 
63.  366 
60.664 
60,233 
00.167 
40.646 
48.383 
48.060 
47, 183 
46,201 
46.095 
46,980 
46,812 
44.060 
44.633 
44.068 
48.017 
43,437 
40,643 
40.446 
40.366 
40.034 
80,311 
38,648 
88.105 
87.956 
87.807 
87,303 
87.164 
87.107 
36.  652 
36.993 
36.833 
36,  772 
36.093 
34.966 
34.763 
84.690 
34,  431 
33.335 
33.  210 
32.989 


Payments  over  $20fiOO  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  l/SDA— Continued 

CALIFORNIA— Continued 

iMFBUAi.  CoxntTT— Continued 

$32. 910 

32. 646 

83. 044 

31, 710 


Andrew  Andreottl 
Guadalupe  Deen. 
Peres  ft  UomU.. 
WUkmaon  Bros 


Payments  over  $20jOOO  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  VSDA — Continued 

CALIFORNIA— Continued 

KsBN  CoTWTT — Continued 

$103. 678 

90.903 

97. 090 


H.  E.  KeUey  ft  Sons... 

EUjah    Bros 

Bawa  Singh  Sanga 

Harold  Orfl 

Predlado   Bros 

Harold  L.  Wright 

R.  E.  Bedwell 

Hausmann  ft  House 

Johnson   Broe 

Kline  ft  KUne 

Connie  B.  Cloud 

Bravo  Ranches 

George  A.  Mallory 

Alvln  Immel 

James  Adam — — 

Charles  K.  Corlman 

Harry  Casey 

Ernest  Ayala 

John  Kubler -- 

W.  IC.  Watklns 

J.  R.  ft  Chaa.  Jr.  Ker«b*w 

Berryman   Farms 

miaon    Bros 

J.  C.  Reeves — - 

Bob  Weinberg 

C.  Alex  Abattl 

John  V.  Merten 

Antonio   Rodrlguea 

Robert  C.  Rlchter 

Harvey  S.  Sldhu 

Jack    Rutherford 

Nelson  Correll 

Martin  Farms 

Bernard    Oalleano 

Lawrence  B.  Stewart — — 

Bagga  S.  Sunga 

F.  P.  Borchard  Rcbea 

R.  ft  T.  Shank 

Marlln  E.  Medearts 

Catherine  Morrow __— — — 

F.  W.  Schoneman 

Glen  L.  Johnson 

Kumberg   ft   Son 

Cole  ft  Cole 

Edward  Dearborn 

F.  M.  Rledman 

B.  E.  Otto 

Rex  Wayne  Farms 

Louis   Strulkman 

Deol  ft  Sunghera 

James   Webb 

Shaw  Packing  Co 

Valjon  Trst - 

KlRM    COtrMTT 

Kern  Co.  Land  Co 

S.  A.  Camp  Farms  Co 

Gulmarra  Vineyard  Corp 

W.  B.  Camp  ft  Sons 

B.  V.  FMS  ft  MUler  ft  Lux 

Houchln  Bros.  Farming 

C.  J.  Vlgnolo- 

Mazzle  Farms 

Palm  Farms  Inc 

D.  M.  Bryant  Jr 

M.  ft  R.  Sheep  Co.  Trust 

Reynold  M.  MetUer 

McKlttrlck  Ranch 

M.  ft  L  Fauns 

Bldart  Broe 

Rldgeslde  Farms   

Kern  VaUey  Farms 

Em.  H.  MetUer  ft  Sons 

Cattanl  Broe - 

Tejon  Ranch  Co 

Wheeler  Farms 

Mllham   Fanns 

Wlllla  ft  KurtB 

Twin    Farms 

Rossi  Bros 

Coberly-West  Co 


31.660 

31.487 

31.443 

81.300 

31. 076 

30.405 

39.663 

29.  572 

29.323 

20,224 

20,068 

38,040 

38,306 

37.663 

37.663 

37.561 

37.363 

36.067 

36,013 

36,683 

36,466 

36.384 

26.270 

26.141 

26.076 

34,838 

24.736 

24.304 

24.  181 

23.  107 

33.014 

22.874 

32.766 

22.618 

22.533 

22.624 

23,435 

32.073 

21.846 

21.764 

21.736 

21.688 

21.537 

31.606 

31.503 

31.467 

31.333 

21.272 

21.076 

20.723 

20.335 

20. 102 

20,123 


838.130 

617.  286 

278.721 

238.  816 

237.  271 

228.  240 

201.321 

186,  260 

180. 400 

177, 607 

175,  507 

140,311 

138,028 

134.106 

181. 147 

136.321 

128.800 

123.  718 

120.483 

115.803 

113.060 

110. 638 

106.606 

106.866 

108.876 

108.041 


Marvin  Lane 

H.  ft  H.  Farms  Inc 

Tracy  Ranch  Inc — -— 

L.  I.  Rhodes  ft  Sons 

Voth  Farms  Inc 

C.  R.  Wedel  Est 

W.  A.  Banks 

Belluomlnl  Bros 

SUl  Prop  Inc 

John   Valpredo 

E.  O.  MltcheU  Inc 

Parsons  Ranch __— 

Henson  ft  Sons 

Cerro  Broe 

Dl  Giorgio  Fruit  Corp 

Paul  Pilgrim 

B.  8.  Baldwin 

L.  A.  Robertson  Farms  Inc 

Kenmar  Farm 

Sanders  Fanna 

C.  Uettler - 

Antonglovannl  &  Jarraro 

Sanders  ft  Sanders 

The  Mlrasol  Co 

Torlglanl  Farms 

Banduccl  Farming  Co 

Kennedy  ft  Stephens 

Campco  Farming  Co 

Bloemhof  Hay  Co 

Antonglovannl   Broe 

South  Lake  Ranch 

W.  B.  Camp  Jr..  Inc 

Three  H  Ranch 

Elo  ft  Vldo  Fabbrl 

Joe  Freltas.  Jr 

Wayne  Klrschenmann 

J.  Antonglovannl- 

Opal  Fry  ft  Sons 

Porter  Land  Co 

James  O.  Payne.a 

H.  BuUer  Farms 

Barnard  Bros 

Bonanza    Farms 

Archie   Frlck 

M.  B.  McFarland  ft  Sons 

Uttle  ft  Hanes 

H.  Spltzer — 

Barling   Bros 

Predlo  Farms 

Deno  Fanucchl 

Triple  J  Farms 

E.  D.  NeuXeld 

S.  K.  Farms 

G.  Mendlburu  ft  Son 

J.  Kroeker  Sons 

Joe  G.  Fanucchl  ft  Sons 

E.  L.  Goodspeed 

D  ft  R  Farms 

Jlmmle   Icardo 

Scarrone  Broe 

Claude  Botkln  Co..  Inc 

TeJon  Potato  Co 

Arnold  Klrschenmann 

Russell  J.  O'Grady 

D.  C.  Crawford  ft  Sons 

Melvln  McConnell  Farms 

Angelo  ft  Eugene  Fanucchl 

Stoller  Bros..  Inc 

Johnston  Farms 

R.  E.  Ballengee 

Sandrlnl  Bros 

Camp  ft  Lachenmaler 

Crettol  Farms 

V  ft  C  Farms 

R.  A.  Jacobsen.  P.O.  Box  606... 

F  W.  Handel  Farm  Co 

Haddad  Bros.  Farms 

K.  Malofy  ft  Son 

Haddad  ft  Barling 

John  Kovacevlch 

A.  PerelU  Mlnettl  ft  Sons 

Delflno  ft  Luchettl  Farms 

Gammon  Bros 

Weldenbach  Bros 


06.791 

00.055 

00,770 

00.478 

00.393 

88,897 

86,050 

88.165 

84.010 

83.714 

83.551 

83. 194 

83.119 

83.034 

83. 023 

80.794 

80.659 

80.166 

70,704 

70. 386 

70.215 

76.024 

74. 807 

73,155 

71,140 

60.029 

60.003 

68.331 

67. 466 

67.386 

66.244 

66. 155 

65.899 

64.705 

63.985 

63.527 

62. 125 

62.021 

61. 498 

60.733 

60.443 

60.054 

50.501 

50. 056 

58.921 

68.651 

57.  761 

57. 332 

67.  330 

67.  297 

66.250 

54.321 

53.436 

63.299 

51.905 

61.  820 

51.284 

60.384 

60.  373 

40. 937 

40.830 

40.706 

40,478 

48.949 

48.733 

48.371 

48.105 

47.  416 

47.  403 

47. 375 

47. 349 

47.  202 

47.  129 

46.957 

46.949 

46.766 

46.489 

46.  398 

46.206 

46,016 

44.836 
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Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  l/SDA— Continued 

OALIFOBNIA— Continued 

Koir  CouMTT— Continued 

Bruno  Bagglanl  ft  Udo  laola — - 

Enbe  Ranch 

Chase  ft  Harmon  Farms 

Costerlsan  Farms 

A.  Haddad  ft  Sons  Farma 

Banduccl  ft  Son 

Patterson  ft  Hale 

Woods  Stone 

Uvlo  PaUa 

Allen  Bottorff 

Sam  Andrews  ft  Sons 

D  ft  B  Moore 

Nielsen  Farms 

Frank  Del  Papa 

Double  L  Farms 

Mike  Hanklns 

TazloU  ft  Son 

C.  Valpredo 

Maple  L«af  Farms. 

Mahoney  ft  Mahoney 

Allna  Farms 

Howard  Frlck 

Cowan  Farms 

El  TeJon  CatUe  Co 

R.  H.  Garlow  Farms 

Pomeroy  ft  Jewett... 

Jack  G.  Thomson 

standard  OH  Co 

Shafter  Wasco  Invest.  Co 

Gsirone  Brothers 

Rancho  Trio 

Beatrice  Poods  Co 

Destefanl  Farms.  Inc 

L.  A.  Grant  ft  Sons 

W.  D.  Henry 

Hillside   Farms 

H.  S.  Jewett 

Tollle  Barton 

Costa   Parma 

Russell  Broe 

W.  S.  Klmmel 

M.  Parker • 

Diablo  Farms 

T.  Keith  Bleecker 

Carter  Farms 

Frank  C.  Bury 

F.  Palla 

D.  M.  Steele  ft  Son,  Inc 

Rene   Fallot 

G.  H.  Baiungardt 

Ted    Vlsser 

L.   Neufeld 

Albert   Angus 

Floyd   Bllllngton 

TcuTlglanl    Bros 

V.   C.   McLaln   Est 

A.   PaUa 

Bill  L.   Glbeon 

O.  O.  Muzlnlch .- 

Jack  L.  Bllllngton 

Banduccl   Farms 

Floyd   Hudlburg 

Soott   J.   Hodges 

Delfem  Farms 

Ratzlaff   Bros — 

Henry  Miller  Trust 

Joseph  J.  Trlno 

P.  N.  Jeffries - 

Roland  M.  ValllceUa - 

Freeborn   Bros 

Harry  Banduccl 

Orlando  Torlglanl 

B.  F.  B.  Farma - 

A.  L.  Muzlnlc*- 

Guido   Romanlnl 

Dells   Farms 

Santlaga  Ranch 

Romanlnl  Bros 

Mason  Snow 

K.  ft  P.  Farms.  Inc 

O.  D.  Handel  ft  Son 

E.  B.  Antonell 

Geo  Nordlan 

Lee   Roy   Janzen 

W.   P.    Romero * 


$44,767 
44.620 
44.608 
44.427 
44.220 
43. 976 
43.747 
43.  710 
43,  604 
43.233 
43.211 
43.  128 
42.  170 
41,407 
40.035 
40.626 
30.  001 
30.017 
30.887 
30.886 
30.  750 
30.607 
30.550 
30.  526 
30. 618 
39.487 
39.  455 
30.  305 
30.  241 
38.701 
38.  502 
38.180 
38.037 
37.  919 
37.607 
37.463 
37. 133 
36.983 
36. 941 
36.886 
36.  673 
36.563 
36,  521 
36.  350 
36.309 
36.  276 
36.  705 
35.  199 
34.967 
34. 903 
84. 107 
34,  075 
33,928 
33.432 
33. 350 
83.246 
33,214 
33,080 
32,760 
32,664 
32,620 
33,416 
83, 374 
33.  070 
31.  974 
81,880 
31,668 
31,639 
81,  616 
31,444 
31,438 
31.220 
30.825 
30.750 
30.636 
30.246 
30. 112 
30,083 
30,806 
20,861 
30.850 
30,287 
20,253 
20.260 
28.071 


Payments  over  $20j000  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  uSDA— Continued 

CALIFORNIA— Continued 

Kirn  Couhtt— Continued 

W.  Carabajal 

vista    Farms 

Lee  Herring 

Fred  Jr.  ft  David  CampbeU 

John  a.  Hill 

Kenneth   McClanahan 

A.  Neufelt  Parma 

Pete  Romanlnl  Farms 

Pandol  ft  Sons 

Frlck  Bros 

Amos  S.  Cole 

Mouser  Farms 

R.  L.  Smith 

Dan  Tudor 

Crawford  Farma 

A.  L.  Suckut 

Jack  Williams 

Dante  Olannlnl 

Waldrlp  Farms 

AUred  PaUa,  Jr 

Robert  T.  Johnson 

■  Sabovlch  Bros 

L.  C.  Krelm 

Paul  Spolsdoff — - — 

Bob  Cauzza 

P.  B.  Thomasaon — 

Edwin  Neufeld 

Tom  Toretta 

Ludy   Bros 

John  Lachenmal« 

Edlger  Farms 

Derby  Farms 

Joe  C.  Eyraud 

Neffs   Ranch 

Donald  Molatore 

Elmer  Andreottl 

Louis  Rlccl 

Frank  Pranceschl 

Rose  ft  Sons 

Gideon  Ooehrtng 

Coombs  &  Renlro  Fms 

Merz  Farms.  Inc 

Robert  K.  Long 

R.  B.  Tucker 

ESrvln  Baublltz 

Richard  Elrlch 

Dave  Bloemhof 

E.  L.  Holdennan 

Kleen  Seed  Dellnt  Co 

Armstrong  Nurseries 

Precle  Farms 

M.  L.  Rockwell 

Mose  Blzleff 

W.  L.  Johnson 

R.  Pascoe  Ranches 

E.  Neuman — 

E.  W.  Suorez 

Raymond  Castanchoik 

Two  M  Farms 

I  ft  M  Sheep  Co 

Coleman  Farms  Co 

Bermuda  Ranch 

Qrayco  Inv.  Corp 

J.  Pavllna 

C.  Hair  ft  Son 

Bergman  ft  Isaac 

W.  C.  Handel  ft  Sons,  Inc 

Arnold  T.  Cattanl 

Clare  Rexroth 

Robert  McClaln 

A.  H.  Wegls  ft  Sons 

Edward  Kraft 

Warren  McCulley 

Walter  L.  Bergen 

Paxil    Pleruccl 

O.  O.  Portwood 

Gal-Co  Farms 

Morrison  Fms 

Regan   Farms 

E.  R.  E.  Sheep  Co 

Jean  Ral{rtx  Anderson 

Scbulte  Farms 

R.    PaUa — 

Ghllarduccl  Bros 

Maurice  J.  Wahl 


Payments  over  920,000  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  l/SDA— Continued 

CALIFORNIA— Continued 

KxRK  CouuTT — Continued 


$28,006 
28.754 
28,720 
28.  623 
28.  424 
28.  368 
28.363 
28,  296 
28,292 
28.  161 
28.033 
27.  924 
37. 018 
27. 912 
27.  806 
27.830 
27.727 
27.  710 
27,560 
27.  302 
27.  310 
27. 210 
27. 187 
26.908 
26.809 
26.464 
26. 149 
26.048 
26.007 
25.  938 
25.771 
25.697 
25.535 
25.  439 
25.349 
25.  181 
25.007 
24.804 
24.760 
24.  703 
24.668 
24.  578 
24.503 
24.  359 
24.  332 
24,  252 
24.  162 
24.154 
23,  873 
23.  813 
23.806 
23.  766 
23.682 
23,634 
23.666 
23.664 
23.  513 
23.  392 
23.  149 
23. 120 
23.  112 
23,050 
22.665 
22.  533 
22.510 
22. 518 
22.387 
22.377 
23.366 
33,216 
22.073 
22.068 
21.  906 
21.920 
21.708 
21,666 
21.  405 
21.384 
21.344 
21.300 
21.284 
20.934 
20.  862 
20.843 
20.  703 


L.  K.  Olsen 

Mitchell  ft  Johansen 

Victor  J.  Krause 

Dale   Snell 

R.  E.  Shlck 

Ross  ft  Ross 

Kermeth  Anderson.. 

Poznoff    Farms 

Oble  Hanklns 

Paul   Enns 

O.  Chernabaeff 

J.  G.  Banduccl 

Herman  W.  Long 

KiNCS   COUMTT 

J.  G.  BosweU  Co *'9?^?i? 


$30,603 
20.601 
20.528 
20.524 
20.361 
20.  351 
20.100 
20.  102 
20.  182 
20.  126 
20.125 
20.064 
20.062 


South  Lake  Farms . 

Salyer  Land  Co 

Westlake  Farms 

Vernon  L.  Thomas  Inc 

Ollkey  Farms  Inc 

West  Haven  Farming  Co 

J.  G.  Stone  Land  Co 

Borba  Bros 

R.  A.  Rowan  Co 

Kern  River  Delta  Farms 

Boyett  Panning 

Wesley  Hansen 

Hadley   Yocum 

Schwartz  Farms  Inc 

Newton  Brothers 

Jones  Parma 

Peterson   Farms 

Inco  Farms  Inc 

P.  Hansen  Ranch 

W.  W.  BosweU  Jr 

Lone  Oak  Ranch 

Harp  ft  Hansen 

Murray  Farms  Inc 

Loy  ft  Chesley  Wedderbinn 

R.  S.  Barlow 

S.  P.  Land  Co 

Ralph   Marshall 

R.  Gonsalves 

L.   E.   Culp 

Benedict  Farms 

Double  O  Ranch 

Couture  Farms 

Lydla  Avlla  ft  Sons 

Eastslde  Farms 

Basin  Farms 

Malcolm  P.  Powers 

Ed    Grlswold 

John  Hild - 

CBM   Enterprises 

Dunlop    Farms 

Carl  Martin 

Fagundes  Bros 

Verburg  Brothers 

S.  L.  Newton  DBA  Newton  PTIM. 

W.  J.  Badascl 

G.  E.  Brewster ;- 

Shaen  Magan 

L.  E.  Hansen 

J.  F.  Gibson 

Costa  &   Qulntel 

C.  Elmer  Spafiford 

Glacomazzl    Bros 

Albert  Martin 

Robert    Wilkinson 

Daniel  Fadenrecht 

Gregory    Stanton 

Grant  W.  Squire 

Nunes  ft  Plres 

G.  W.  ft  W.  Squire 

Manuel  Vlelra  Jr 

Uselton  Ranch 

Berta  E.  Nleson 

S.  C.  Plnhelro 

Marcy  J.  SUva 

Maaskant  Bros 

Chatom   Co 

Los  Ancxles  Coumtt 


1, 304. 003 
780. 010 
363.652 
305.  663 
274.  314 
180.003 
170.564 
156.  870 
156. 434 
136.668 
117,331 
111,401 
107,184 
08.302 
03.073 
00.067 
86,570 
74.086 
73.207 
60.582 
60. 161 
68.070 
61. 176 
50.  867 
58.450 
50.400 
46.073 
43.487 
40.910 
37.204 
35.  374 
34.  613 
34.377 
34.  037 
33.  106 
31.633 
31.070 
29.867 
20.701 
20.668 
20.062 
28.637 
28.  521 
28.  202 
27.  271 
26.  327 
26.  201 
26.065 
26.870 
25.688 
26.641 
25.440 
25.  252 
24.  416 
24,  308 
23.146 
23.  100 
23.000 
23.001 
22. 016 
21.  773 
21.600 
21.520 
20.666 
20.521 
20.006 


John  Fuson — 
Godde  &  Ritter. 
Alesso  Farms... 


82.540 
46,003 
31,041 
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Payments  over  $20.0  W  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  b%  VSDA—ContinvMd 

OAIilFORl  riA — Continued 

Mabba  Cottntt 

:  -RMO 


3ona. 


Jr. 


NewtukU  Land  and 

Schuh   Bros 

Red  Top  Ranch — 
Sherman  Thomaa. 
Hooper  Farma  Inc. 

Ray  Chlarelll 

Kl  Peco  Ranch L 

W.  L.  Nesmlth 

A.  K.   Baker.-. 
Marshall  Baker 

Prank   J.    Martin 

Triangle  T.   Rancq 

Bill  O.  Clay— 
Bvirkhart   Farma — 
J.  V.  L.  Farms 

Forrest    Clayton. .4. 

Red  Top  Cotton  0^1W8 
Howard  Glantz... 

Johnny  Denlz 

George    Andrews. 
East    Side    Ranch 
H-M  Farming  Co — 
V^ma  <i.'  Hemme — 
Busself  feros  ... 

Fred  Toschl 

Ben  Curutchet 
George    Johnson. 4- 
John  M.  Lasgolty. 
Claude  Clayton  St 

Tom   Flanagan — J 

John  L.  Van  Curec  . 
Alvln    Gomes. 
Richard    Maddaleifa 
D.   B.   Hope.. 
Sagouspe    Brother 

Hake    Ranch 

W.  T.  Creamer 

Dan  Branco 

WlUard    Haynes. 
Jack  Mendrln  Jr 
William   Hagoplai 
Robert  Saulsbury, 

L.   D.   McRee 

Larry  Chapman 
Henry    Watson. 

Pore  Farms 

J.  A.  &  T.  R.  Hawkins 
Leonard  Prazler 

Guy    Houk 

G.  J.  Schuh... 
Florence  AverlU. 
L.  Markarlan — 
John  Galleand. 
Victor   Kuhr... 

MntzD  COUNTT 

Wolfsen  Land  &  (  attle 
Sam  Hamburg  Fai  ma 
Bowles  Farming  C  > 
San  Juan  Ranchii  g  Co. 
Llndemann  Farms 
Eagle  Loma  Farmi 

P.  M.  Upton 

Roy  E.  Martlnelll 
Santa  Rita  Ranch 

Vernon  Porter 

Cozzl   Bros 

Blsignanl   Bros.. 
Edward  E.  Thlel.. . 
Norman  Vogt. 
Blights  Nursery,  I^c. 

J.  A.  Clay 

Strlblings    Nurser 
Herman  Willis 
R.  Palazzo  Co.,  Ii^. 
OlUe  McDonald.. 

D.  B.  Hope 

R.   H.   Bums 

Woo  Bros 

Vandenberg  Bros 
Lewis  Malorlno.. 
Pelllssler  and  So4s 
Wolfsen  Bros... 
A.  Lobue  Farms 
■dward  R.  Lewis 
H.  Q.  Fawcett  Pa^ms. 
Kmory  O.  Banion 
8org  Bon — 


Inc- 
Inc. 


Co. 


es. 


$181. 684 
113,350 
100,  374 
78,  031 
74,  908 
63,823 
69,183 
64,  671 
49. 930 
48.399 
48,008 
46,833 
44,147 
40,824 
38.  808 

38.  060 
36.  305 

34.  936 
34. 623 
34, 089 
33, 336 
31.265 
30.  503 

30,  398 
30,315 

39,  759 
39,  327 
28,  531 
28,  520 
27,  865 
36,  135 
36.104 
36,  667 

35,  654 
35,  547 
26.  163 
33.  996 
33,974 
23, 971 
33,  952 
33, 639 
33,504 
33,  292 
23.  673 
33,  605 
22,  386 
22,060 
21,936 
21,  877 

31,  126 
21,115 
20,  729 
30.  601 
20. 280 

213. 930 

180.  954 

126,  049 

108. 462 

68,334 

50.606 

42.  508 

40.700 

38.  158 

35.989 

35.  834 

35,  412 

36,  179 
36.  094 
33,  978 
28,  852 
28,686 
27.  073 
26.963 
36,264 
24,079 
24,891 
24,311 
34,303 
23.365 
32,  420 
22,386 
21.684 
ai,  476 
31,889 
31.229 
21,011 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  l/SDA— Continued 

CALIFORNIA — Continued 

MiBCSD  COTTNTT — ConUnued 

Ray  Bule 

Pavler  Bros 

John  Harman 

Christiana  and  Skaggs 

Carluccl    Bros ■ 

MONTBtST    COTTMTT 

Mesa  Farms,  Inc 

Jack  A.  Hayes 

Latasa  Broe 

Huntington   Parma 

Frank  Taylor 

William  D.  Crtnklaw 

Plackb  Countt 

Evans  Bros 

RivnismB  Countt 

WUco  Produce  Co 

Rlvervlew  Farm  &  Cattle  Co 

John  Norton  Farms 

Clarence  Robinson 

Kennedy  Brothera „__— _ 

Delta  Ranches.  Inc 

Rummonds  Bros.  Ranches — -— 

Scott  &  Knappenberger 

George  Arakellan 

Sunrise   Farms 

Schlndler   Brothera 

Pi-Land  &  Cattle  Co 

FHsher  Ranch — - 

Joe  H.  Ulmer 

Verne  Wuertz 

Harboe-Ensley 

Lawrence  Chaflln 

E.  C.  Apodac 

W.  K.  Kenworthy 

E.  O.  Ehlers 

Dale  Hull 

Elwln  Hanna 

High  &  Mighty  Parma 

Bud  Antle.  Inc 

Ripley  Land  &  Cattle  Co 

Sam   Keoseyan 

Harold   Horton 

Eaton  P*arms 

Robert  Logan ; 

Garnet  McBrlde 

Marshburn  Brothers 

Jack  E.  Marlowe 

Rancho  Del  Juan,  Inc 

Peter  Rabbit  Farma 

Rhelngans  Broa 

Palo  Verde  Land  k  Cattle 

Sacramznto  Countt 

DH  &  P 

San  Bernardino  Cottntt 

John  VondersUce 

San  Joaqtiim  Countt 

M  &  T  Inc 

Reclaimed  Island  Lands 

River  Investment  Co 

Tanaka    Farma 

Calcagno  Farms 

San  Luis  Obispo  Countt 

Jackson  St  Relnert 

Miller  Bros 

Kent  Hansen 

Orayson  Owen  Co 

William  S.  Alley 

Frances  King 

Santa  Barbara  CotrNTT 

R.  L.  Calhoun 

Owen  T.  Rice  &  Son.  Inc 

Hanson  Ranch 

Solano  Countt 

Sanchez  Bros 

Chew  Bros 

Solano  Farms  Corp 

Peter  Cook 

George  M.  Struve,  Jr 

Moore   Broe — 

Olannonl   Broe 

Hamilton  Broe 

Jack   Fukumoto 

Sakata  Broe 

Karen  Barsoom 


$20,833 
20,497 
30.494 
20,304 
20,012 

36,  910 
29,434 
24,664 
24,  018 
23,773 
30,009 

34,  616 

360, 361 
306,  900 
160,  986 
168,686 
133, 173 
86,708 
85,585 
78,383 
69,886 
'  69,  651 
68,566 
68,073 
61,907 
56.  090 
53.309 
53,  138 
50.  556 
50.  433 
48,743 
46.704 
46.354 
42.380 
36.877 
33.468 
31.316 
31.  305 
30,  055 
29,390 
26,  401 
26,339 
24,735 
22.  605 
22.  553 
22,026 
21.743 
20,  719 

22.448 

32,175 

52.  701 
29.477 
26,  319 
20.400 
20.  107 

46.107 
33,  747 
22,768 
21.164 
20,  810 
20.377 

39,  713 
28.488 
26.783 

88,636 
66,430 

32.  415 
29.985 
29,480 
29,432 
25.449 
22.804 
21,566 
21.279 
30,603 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  i;Si)A— Continued 

CALIPORNIA — Continued 

Surm  CotTNTT 

0]1  Bros.  Farm,  Inc 

Howard  Van  Dyke 

Lamb  Brothers 

Morris   Stuhaan 

Txhaica  Countt 
George  M.  Stuts 

TuLARX  Countt 

C.  J.  Shannon  &  Sona 

Nlchola   Farms.    Inc 

Roberts  Farms.  Inc 

Roy  D.  Murray 

O.  L.  Pratt 

A.  E.  Panetta  Farms 

B.  W.  Merrlt  Estate 

Rogers  Farming  Co 

Correla    Brothers 

Don  tt  Vem  ThleseA 

Lesley  W.  Smith 

Shukllan  Brothers 

P.  J.  McCarthy  &  Sons 

T.  V.  Cardoza  Sc  Son 

Morris   Stuhaan 

Jack  Phillips 

Richard  Berry 

Bill   White 

Andy  Wheat 

R.  A.  HUdebrand 

Earl  Royer 

Doe  Cattle  &  Land  Co 

J  &  J  Farms 

M.  P.  Harris 

O.  E.  Paxton 

Glenn  SchoU  &  Sons 

Edward  L.  Irwin 

C  &  W  Ranches i 

MltchelUnda    Ranches 

B.  Batsch 

Atllio  BelezzuoU : 

M.  Curtl  &  Sons 

C.  J.  Ritchie.. 

Gallbralth  Bros 

Baker  Bros 

John   Guthrie 

J.  D.  Andreas  &  Sons 

Porter  Estate 

S  K  Ranch 

Sherman  Land  &  Cattle  Co 

A.  Caratan  &  Son 

Doyle  Ritchie 

John  Valov 

J.  J.  and  Joe  Agular 

Lapadula  Farms 

A.  M.  Falconer  St  Sons 

Vernon  Hutsell . 

Wilbur  Ranch 

J.  L.  Hill  Estate 

Melvln  Miller. 

Geo.  Brlnkley  Estate 

Benson  Brothers 

V.   W.   Morebead — 

Don  Eisner . 

J.  R.  Morehead 

Olenn  Newsom 

Garth  Cobbs 

Watte  Brothers 

Carl  Se  Paul  Shannon 

James  A.  Gordon -. 

Hercal  Corp 

Tbad  Dresser 

Manuel    Torrez 

John  Torrez.  Jr 

W.  L.  Klggens 

Charlie  MlnoletU 

J.  X.  Bettencourt 

Louie  McQuay 

McCalUster  Bros - 

R.    G.   Bums 

S.  K.  Warkentln 

Luiz  Menezes  &  Sons 

Pryse  Farms,  Inc 

Wayne  Murray 

J.  Shankle  

Overholt  Brothers 

Onel  C.  Jackson 

Hochull  Bros. 


$37,868 
38.039 
21,682 
73,990 

28,935 

257,931 
140, 341 
124, 013 
116,962 
113, 921 
106.  586 
103.289 
96.856 
95,  061 
93,  490 
90,710 
89,940 
81,762 
76.908 
73,990 
73. 530 
71.628 
70.185 
68.974 
68.777 
68.628 
67,  712 
67,554 
65.  662 
66.559 
65,304 
63.072 
62. 521 
63.  469 
63. 233 
61,390 
59,  676 
67,  450 
56.  878 
53, 657 
63.044 
61.  750 
61.568 
50.401 
49.981 
47.  271 
46.839 
46.024 
43.623 
41.788 
41.740 
41.686 
41.411 
40.800 
40.457 
40,308 
40,213 
39. 031 
37.  891 
37.  842 
36,  272 
36,823 
36.  760 
35,716 
36,568 
36,485 
34,  870 
34,165 
33. 954 
33, 506 
33.326 
33.  104 
33. 053 
32,836 
33. 785 
32.  737 
33, 722 
33, 623 
32.  361 
32.083 
31.671 
31,544 
31,  487 
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payment,  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs     P<^yrr^entsor^^omunder^S^^^^  ''''-Tc<^';aSryVSi:^':n^n^^'''''^ 

a,  compiled  by  USDA-K^ntinxxed  " 'T?*^!!^.^.*^!":?"      °  nniriRAno-Contlnued 


CALIPORNIA-Contlnued  CALIPORNIA-Contlnued 

TuiARB  Countt— Continued  Tuimrr  Countt— Continued 

Nantanl  Farms $81,451  Wlnfleld   GUkey — 

JT^eaver... 31,  346  S.  Tripieiro  Jr 

Edgar  Schleler&  Sons 31,304  A   G_  Correla         

lames  DCupp. 31.285  Gilbert  Hamilton 

W   l!  ^bo„ 31. 130  Polyd    Ritchie 

llrr^  Pine  31.074  R.  Wayne  Lessley . 

Larry  nne 30.854  Theodore  Eberleln 

30.776  George  Efseaff 

30, 751  Henry  Plnck 

30,  656  A.  T.  &  J.  R.  VlUard 

30,017  E.  &  J.  Konda 

30.015  Roy  Langston 

29,940  R-  M.  Parks 

29,780  Ed  Nagel. .- 

29,751  Rogers  Ens... 

29,668  Anton  Simonich 

29.  620  Louie  P.  Morris 


Frank  L.  Day 

J.   K.   Frlsch 

Geo.  Shannon 

Hash  Nursery  

C.  D.  Speer 

W.  M.  &  D.  L.  Colson.. 

Robert  Taggart  

L.  W.  Turk 

Wm.  H.  Rogers 

Clark  Bros. 

Alex  Karle 


Francis  H.  Johnson 

H.  A.  Vossler  &  Sons... 

Richard  White 

Rot>ert  P.  Bowman 

Paul   A.   Enos 

Richard  Stuhaan 

Manuel  Martin.  Jr 

Poplar  Grape  Growers 

C.  Paul  Johnson 

Irene  Vlelra 

Chas.  Westbrook 

George  Bassett.  Jr 

Dudley  &  Oliver 


20  240  Jack  Twiford 

29.227  J.  H.  &  R.  J.  Cowart... 

28.570  R.  W.  &  G.  Stadden,  Jr 

28.540  Nick  Delia. 

28.486  Charles   Neufeld 

28*.  400  Raymond  Donaldson 

28!  135  Melvln  Santry  &  Son 

28.065  Theodore  Smith 

2?!  574  Pete  Rodarl 

27!  122  Albert  Swanson,  Jr 

26.876  Clyde  Quillin,  Jr 

26,865  Arsan  Iskenderlan . 

26.746  A.  R.  Crabtree 


COLORADO — Continued 
Bent  Countt 

$22. 189  Spady    Brothers 

22,096  George  &  Ernest  Tempel 

22,087  George  C.  CamllU 

21,888  C.  R.  Ely 

21.819  Raymond   J.   Oberlander   

21,817  Jake  Broyles  

21,604  Fred  Rohlman   

21,  683  Cheyenne  County 

21.  6M  John  Krlss 

31,619  Jeanne  L.  James 

21.602  Rooney  Farms 

21,495  Henry    Punk 

21,479  Archie  M.  Lowe  &  Sons 

21.467  John  A.  Watson 

21.270  August  Kern  &  Sons 

21,094  John  E.  Harker 

21,058  Dale    Mitchek 

21.079  Marvin  Lowe 

20.  955  jH  3ar  Ranch  Co. 

20.931  Edwin  Hendrlckson   

20.905  Harold  V.  Rother 

lo,lll  CROWI^Y    COUNTY 

20.694  Estate  of  Pete  Franzman 

20.680  El  Paso  County 

20.'  519  A*"*^  °°'°  ^*"^^  ^° 

20'.  489  EI.BERT  County 

20.454  Paul  Stewart 

20,372  HUERFANO  County 

20,  350 


Ha^eflaurlt^n   .:::.::...  26.712  ElroyM.Gruber 20,350  Harry  Willis   — 

nsher  bTm  - 26,535  Charles    Beals. 20,349  ^^^^,1^^  galiba 

RexNIckeU 1" 26,422  Wm.  &  Jeff  Hahesy 20,343  j^  p^^ls 

Sonam  slUnt^  :"- 26.198  Sepeda  Brothers 20.215  ^^,^^, 

Roiiis Friend .--  26.07^  ?^. SrV &-^i:::::::::::  lo.lll  je,™son  county 

Jess  Cabrera ^e,uau  Manuel  Sllvelra 20,172  wilson  and  Co..  Inc.. .- 

SanTAnd^-oT.::::::".::::::  2?;  950  SamLessley 20,025  Kxowa  county 

Carl  Hofmeister 25.808  Youi  County  Olive  W.  Garvey —  - 

Serpa&Co.. -  25.787  Heldrick   Bros 61.644  james   S.   Garvey 

Gerald   Lang 25.777  Meek  and  Lemaitre 43.339  Ruth  Pink   

Manuel  Parla 25.749  Alexander  Ensher,  Inc 39.030  ^    ^    Schwerdfeger.. .- 

UchlU  Brothers 25.587  Lloyd  Eveland 34.570  Harold  Wyckoff 

L   &W   Ellis 25.116  c.  Bruce  Mace  Ranch.  Inc 28,617  Gene  Schwerdfeger 

Amos    Margoelan— 25.027  Heldrick  Farms,  Inc.. 28.295  Bm  Marx   

HlUman   Corp 25.006  E.  L.  Wallace  and  Sons 25.302  George  A.  Jacobs.. 

BertorelU   Brothers 24.691  G.  A.  Hanks .-  ^^' i®5  M.  E.  Templer 

Joe  W.  Ramos 24.595  scott   Yamamoto 24.328  charles  E.  Tallman 

Giildo  Lombardl 24,536  Conaway  Farms.  Inc.. 21,822  glwyn  Hatcher 

EUiott&  Driver 24,532  w.   C.   Payne 21,684  Harold  Tuttle 

Howard  Trimble  &  Son 24,512  Woodland  Farms,  Ltd 20,863  wayne   E.   Tallman 

W     C.    MoBTlson 24,358  E.L.Wallace 20.680  •woolfolk  Grain  Co.. 

Prank  GhlgUa 24.312  Parella Farms 20.246  willlam   J.  Weber 

Pradera  Del  Lago 24.284  COLORADO  w.   D.   Prelsser.. 

Elliott  Fanm..     24.243  ^onaghan    Farms.    Inc 62.682  Stum  &  Schuler     -.---^ 

Manuel  I.  Rocba 24.  i7d  jj^lcevic  Parma,  Inc 52. 190  Krr  Carson  Countt 

Joe  Bettencourt 24,076 


Frank  Parla 

J.  P.  St  3.  R.  aUbert— 

Glenn  L.  Cooper 

G.  D.  Crosa  St  Sona — 

Albert  Kotchevar 

Reliance  Dairy  Parms. 
Plepgrass   Brothers — 

James  P.  Mathlas 

Geo.  P.  Orlslo,  Jr 

Mary  Rocha 

Peter  R.  Gadd 

Clarkllnd    Farms 

Larry  Hawthorne 

Harold    Sheldon 

Elmer  Jost 

Bowen  Ragsdale 

Gobel  Brothers 

Glenn  H.  Reed 

Roy  Brlnkley 

John  E.  Sola 

A.  G.  McCalllater 

Bin  J.  Glbbs 

Gist  Farms 

Malvln  Klassen 

McCloskey   Bros 

Joseph  J.  Lerda 


Box  Elder  Farms  Co. 
Ray  M.  Schmidt 


»/v/^  ___.,.  oo  0.11      Leonard  Feldhousen 

^     Joseph  K.Turecek.... 22,841     J^^  Mueller,  Inc— . 

...      L.  J.  TlDpett 20.998      „ „   o,^*» 


24,039 

23, 936  Gene  L.  Linnebiir 

23,896      Fiader  Land  Co 

23, 861     Alfred  J.  Llnnebur 

23, 631  Arapahoe  Countt 
23.604 

o!"  A?l     L-  J-  Tlppett 

23.  *14  Roland  K.  Cronk 

23. 349  «         ^ 

23!  275  BACA  COUNTY 

23  170     T.  P.  Arbuthnot 

03'  039     R-  R-  Rutherford 

o^'mo      William  Greathouse 

m"  9M     ^  V-  C'^*'"''^ ■ 

•  Samuel  Thompson 

22. 950     Russell  Loflln 

22.842     Lewis  Bobbins 

22.  825      Bernard  NelU 

22.792      Alvis  Hefley 

22,766  Homsher  Farms  and  Ranches. 

22,746     Wayne  Drebaugh 

22,  738     Feme  Chick 

22,  738      Brownie  Farms 

22, 439     R-  D-  Jones 

22, 222     J.  T.  McEndree 

33,333      Roy    Hanes    

22, 216     W.  B.  Tolbert 


39, 817     J  Baughman  Tr 

30,807     Delmer  Zweygardt    — 

29, 100     Penny  Ranch 

27,  705     Hlnkhouse   Bros 

25,  709      ■v^ni_  a.  DavU  and  Sons. 
Dple    D.    Hanna. 


20,  824 


Russell  Scott. 

Wiley  Cope 

Qulnby  Demmltt 

50,731     Elmer  Kimball 

60.540     Warren  Hodge 

38,349     Marvin  Gruslng 

37,574     Orvllle    Chapln 

35.873     LlUlan   Carter 

35, 667     Buol  Farms,  Inc 

27,737     Raymond   Schulte 

26.  702     Dannie  Weaver 

26,  206      C.  E.  McCartney 

24.  764     C.  J.  Herald 

24, 142     G.  P.  Bollwlnkel 

23.  436  T.t«Tw»a  COUNTT 

1^-^^     Kenneth  Thayer 

20' 411  Lincoln  Countt 

20. 338     J.  P.  ElUston 

30, 105     p.  IVwe  Farms.  lac 


$37, 

720 

25, 

014 

24. 

778 

21, 

937 

21, 

240 

20. 

248 

20, 

137 

60, 

157 

43. 

147 

39. 

267 

30 

178 

28 

726 

26 

359 

26 

094 

22 

846 

22 

530 

21 

654 

21 

341 

21 

043 

20 

.701 

31.212 

25.  152 
21.051 

26.  982 
23.  302 
23,  172 
23.  148 

31.649 

85. 322 
69. 098 
35.054 
31.450 
31.440 
29.700 
20,  480 
29,306 
25,843 
25, 422 
24.  987 
24. 873 
24.  707 
23.714 
23.203 
22.940 
20.912 

280,429 
90,776 
53, 139 
51,001 
41,915 
37,380 
32,264 
30,262 
28,261 
28,  197 
26,  362 
25,297 
25.244 
24,  878 
23,  972 
22,  597 
22.530 
22,360 
21.600 
20.837 
20,512 
20.492 

20,  824 

30,867 
27,030 
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Payments  over  $20 
as  compiled  by 


010 


under  ASCS  programs 
USDA — Continued 


OOLORAD  >-Contlnuwl 


LlMCOUf  I 

Harold  Kuckarts. 
T»ylor/T»ylor  — 
Her  P.  Andersen.. 


Gov  «TT — Continued 


J.  Perry  Olsen 

MOFTAtr 

Leland  Ray  3mltb. 

MOBOAlf 

R.  M.  Hough 

Raymond  H.  Roark. 


Phiuj:  s 


Sprague  Bros. 


Prowxis 


X.  Y.  Ranch  Co_. 
Charles  H.  Fletcher. 
Howard  A.  Ragsdalel.. 

C.  Hart  Farms |. 

J.  WUlhlte  &  Son.. 

L.  W.   Bailey 

C.-E.  Wltthlte 

J.  tOarvtirWlUhlte. 
C.  A.  and  R.  N.  Bartji. 

Jack  Herrln 

C.  G.  Crulkshank \. 

L.   C.  Burkett 

Creamer  Ranch J 

Curtis   Duvall 

Dorenkamp  Farms,  I  ic. 

John    Swenson 4 

Ruth  Reyher 

Eugene  B.  Rundell 

Harry  Heath  &  Son. 


Rom  r  CoxrMTT 


Gilbert  Evans. 


San  Mi  itkl  Countt 


Hughes  Bros,  Inc. 


Wm.  Streteaky. 


No.  2B 


Wasrimpton  Coumtt 
Alfred  Ward  &  Son 

Floyd    Starlln 

Roman    Wenlnger.. 
Joseph  Kejr  Test  Ti . 

Andrew    Blake 

Wheat  Farms,  Inc 
Henry    Kahrs 

WB^  COtJMTT 

Lyle  V.  Cooksey.. 
J.  Burton  Tuttle. 
Dorothy  S.  Unnebiir. 

L.  J.  King 

Henry  S.  King.. 


Ralph  Bowman.. 
Perry  J.  Blach... 
George  Wlngfleld 

Gene   Warner 

C.  D.  &  Don  Seedoif . 
E.  R.  Trautman. 


A.  E.  &  R.  E.  SumitierB- 

Gladi 

Arbank  Farms,  Inc 

John    Tiedtke 

Click  Farms.  Inc 
Lykee  Bros.,  Inc. 

J.  E.  Frlerson 

Moore  Farms 

B.  D.  Yodor 

Roger  M-  Weeks. 


VS.  Sugar  Corp. 

OV  Land  Oo 

A.  F.  Saunders.  Inc 

Svl  Sugar  Co 

Witt  Bros 

Hlopochee  Farm 
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Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  USDA — Continued 

FLORID  A— Continued 


COONTT 


COUNTT 
COONTT 


COUWTT 

County 


Sedow  [CK  Coxtntt 


Yxn  A  Countt 


FIORIDA 
AuLCH  UA  Countt 


Countt 


HBfs:  tT  Countt 


$33,941 
31.S16 

ao.oaa 

21.341 

30,868 

48,  148 
21,507 

30,  325 

45,  962 
43,  528 
41,833 
39,908 
39, 663 
38.  815 
33,  865 
32.  270 
32,  189 
31,896 

31,  670 
26,704 
35.984 
24,996 
24,  323 
23,962 
23,522 
20,553 
20.  804 

30,946 

21.401 

27,  765 

36,481 
27,  438 
26,814 
24.700 
24.705 
22.808 
20.898 

24,  678 
20.830 
20.720 
20,026 
20,  593 


Jbtfcbson  County 

W.  G.  ft  Mary  Lou  A.  Miller 

Pauc  Bkach  County 

So.  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Oo 

Talisman  Sugar  Corp — , 

Florida  :5ugar  Corp 

A.  Duda  Sc  Sons 

715  Farms  Ltd 

New  Hope  Sugar  Co 

Cloeter  Farms  Inc 

S.  N.  Knight  Sons  Inc 

Wedgworth  Farms  Inc 

New  Ranch  Corp 

Billy  Rodgers  Farm 

South  Bay  Growers  Inc 

Sam  Senter  Farms  Inc 

Chantleleer  Farms  Co 

C.  A.  Thomas 

Sugarcane  Farms  Co 

Hatton  Brothers  Inc 

Eastgate  Farms  Inc 

J.  T.  Boynton  Farms  Inc 

Vandegrlft-WllUams  Farms  Inc. 

J.  Allen  Baker  Farms 

Camayen  Farms  Co 

Hayes-Quackenbush  Inc 

F.  W.  Farms  Inc 

Okeechobee  Farms  Co .- 

Harley   Watson 

Fritz  Stein  Jr 

Vinegar  Bend  Farms  Inc 

Bueno  Farms  Co 

Miami  sod  Oo. 

B.  W.  Bishop 

Flava  Farms  Inc 

Brown  Sugar  Corp 

J.  E.  &  J.  W.  Beardsley 

S.  D.  Sugar  Corp 

Manatee  Plantations  Inc 

Peace  Cattle  Corp 

M.  L.  Bishop 

Roy    Brown 

Rockridge  Farms  Inc 

Valentine  Farms  Inc 

Broad  Acre  Farms  Inc 

Robert  C.  Hatton  Inc 

Santa  Rosa  County 

J.  E.  Golden 

Lem    Strickland 

J.  W.  Bauldre 

Jamea  Thomas 

Lewie  F.  Smith 

W.  T.  Stewart 

SvwAMMB  Oomrrr 

Aubrey  L.  Ward 

QEOBOIA 
Bakzb  County 


26, 333 
24,670 
22.072 
21,038 
30,283 
20,070 


30,600 

49,265 
48.027 
43.661 
83.040 
26,668 
33.873 
21,846 
21.308 

1. 375. 687 
73.049 
88,089 
34,604 
33.480 
31.030 


W.  C.  Newberry - — 

Newberry  Angus  Farms,  Inc 

Baskow  County 
P.  R.  Smith 

Baktow  Countt 

J.  c.  Evans — 

W.  P.  Lanier 

H.  B.  Harris 

Smith  Gin  CO 

Glenn   Nelson 

J.  M.  MaxweU  &  Wesley  Smith. 

Joe  G.  Brandon,  Jr 

Noble   Maxwell 

William  Carl  MaxweU 

J.  D.  Ferguson 

George  Cagle 

Ben  Hill  CotnrrT 
J.  H.  Dominey,  Jr 

Bulloch  Oountt 

H.  8.  BUtch  8t  Son 

BuBKZ  Oountt 

Roy   Barefleld 

T.  B.  Rowland 

Qulnton  Rogers 

B.  G.  Collins 

Ells.  O.  Barefleld . 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  USDA — Continued 

GBOROIA— Continued 

BUBKi  Countt — Continued 


$31,963 

610, 038 
419, 178 
212,454 
168,080 
131,  484 
120,  956 
116.890 
110,784 
86,438 
71,346 
68,831 
68,564 
66,549 
64,159 
63.342 
63.247 
60.977 
52,771 
49,  452 
48,337 
46,964 
40,978 
40,834 
40,191 
39,363 
30, 130 
37,  320 
37,  111 
36,503 
36,391 
32,  671 
28,772 
27,  819 
27,389 
27, 141 
26,343 
25,439 
25,373 
24,955 
23,380 
22,880 
21,185 
20,284 

44,107 
26,880 
24,746 
23,243 
21,723 
21,  613 

32. 107 


31.  707 
30.816 

26.139 

64,307 
48,068 
47.088 
41.516 
88,066 
31, 053 
30,606 
28,  070 
25. 137 
23.008 
20,340 

37,650 

20,685 

66.063 
65.734 
61.790 
40,560 
89,370 


Paul   Shivers 

J.  H.  Rowland 

A.  H.  Sandeford 

H.  W.  Mobley 

R.  L.  Webster 

R.  L.  Quick 

W.  T.  McBrlde 

Jackie  B.  Lovett 

J.  O.  Cates 

Frank  C.  Orlffln 

Porter  W.  Carswell... 

C.  H.  Kitchens 

Jamee  Beall 

Farrts  L.  Wren 

Irvln  Reeves 

Lamar  Prescott .. 

W.  R.  Gllsson 

W.  T.  Stone 

M.  J.  Mobley 

Robert  W.  Mobley 

George  F.  Williams — 
Hammond  Blanchard- 
O.  C.  Netherland,  Jr.. 


Calhoun  County 

J.  S.  Cowart 

R.  M.  Jordan 

Chauncey  Taylor 

Jordan  Farms  Partnership 

B.    L.    Ferryman 

Clay  County 

Jack  Hattaway 

CoLQunr  County 

Samuel  F.  Brewer 

Joe  Parker 

Donald  Parker 

R.  C.  Moss 

W.  D.  Luke 


W.   J.  Estes. 


Cowsta  Countt 


Crisp  County 


J.  R.  Barry,  Jr 

Kenneth  Smith    

Dooca  County 

James    J.    Mullis 

S.   A.   Rogers 

Stuckey  Tlmberland.  Inc 

Candler  Farms 

DooLY  County 

Asbiu7  Wright 

Draugbon  and  Griggs 

R.  L.  Calhoun 

Ike  Everett 

Olen  J.  Burton .. -..- 

J.  B.  McCIeskey 

Ben  T.  Ambrose 

John  S.  Williams 

W.  B.  Jackson.  Jr 

Madison  B.  Coley.  Jr 

F.  H.  Sparrow 

Warren  Taylor 

Carl  F.  Williams 

Ralph  E.  Biurton 

C.  V.  Cross 

Ernest  L.  Taylor 

Ronny  Ledlord — . 

Millard  Peavy 

J.  W.  Sparrow 

Eably  Countt 

Singletary  Farms 

Leonard  White 

Euanttil  Coxtntt 

BllUe  Walden 

Frank  Flanders 

D.  B.  Brown 

Floyd  Countt 

M.  R.  Bradshaw.  Sr 

L.  G.  Evans 

A.  A.  Looney 

Charles  Smith 


$30,024 

38. 

364 

37. 

701 

34. 

610 

34. 

145 

32, 

493 

30. 

512 

30. 

441 

30, 

367 

20. 

193 

28. 

591 

27. 484 

27, 

305 

27. 

063 

26,511 

25 

307 

22. 

635 

32, 

619 

22, 

054 

21 

631 

21 

137 

20 

441 

20 

126 

27 

289 

24 

722 

21 

029 

20 

191 

20 

095 

20,  859 

31,283 
29, 187 

23,433 
22,509 
21.530 

57.  723 


21,313 
20,147 

44,494 
38,494 
28,361 
37,432 

44,624 
42,356 
88,720 
36,  608 
34,  786 
33,914 
88.875 
33.854 
31.899 
29,094 
34,  326 
24,  205 
24,  079 
23,227 
22,689 
21,  502 
21,  254 
20,586 
20,010 


44,815 
23,650 

28.  OCO 
21, 224 
20,292 

30. 435 
23.  766 
23,732 
81,643 
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Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  program* 

OS  compiled  by  USDA — Continued 

GEORGIA — Continued 


Franklin  County 


J.  H.  Davison 

Gordon  County 

jloes  Land  Co 

Frank  Erwin 

K.  B.  Champion,  Jr 

W.  P.  Hunt 

John  Fowler 

Hast  County 

Hubert  Cheek,  Jr 

Willis  Bond 

Hxnrt  County 


Drover  A.  Walls 

J.  D.  McGarlty  Sc  Sons 

Houston  County 

CharUe  T.  Kersey 

jEiTERaoN  Coxtntt 

Fred  C.  Evans 

Harry  F.  Jones 

O.  C.  McGahee 

T.  B.  Kelly  Estate 

Judson  McNair 

Paul  Cobb 

W.  P.  Smith — 

Lewis  Alford — - 

E.  J.  Jones 

William  W.  Babun 

C.  B.  Lamb 


Jenkins  Coxtntt 

T.  L.  Black 

KeUey  Land  &  Cattle  Oo 

A.  S.  Newton 

Uimar  Black 

W.  B.  Roberts 

Buck  Brinson 


Johnson  County 


w.  R.  &  J.  L.  Jackson. 

Newte  Jordan 

Tarver   Price 

T.  E.  Jordan,  Jr 

Gladys  J.  Hendry 

F.  B.  Jackson 


liAxnuNS  Coxtntt 

W.  A.  Roimtree 

W.  H.  Lovett 

Estate  of  E.  B.  Claxton 

Jack   Cook 

B.  L.  Hogan  Est..  1st  Natl  Bank 
Ek 

Lb  Codktt 

Oelse  Usry : 

Wllmar  Timber  Corp 

Maoon  Coxtntt 
Elxon  Guest 

C.  J.  Harp.  Jr ... 

Buck  Creek  Farms 

Riverside  Orchards 

Mack  Ham 

Emily  H.  Harp 

8.  H.  Bryan.  Jr 

Walter  Forsling 

Maoison  Coxtntt 

Whitehead  Farms 

W.  Reece  Whitehead 

MorwRBB  Coxtntt 

Oay  and  Keith 

A.  O.  Estes,  Inc 

W.  R.  Amall 

MrrcBXLL  Coxtntt 

Donald  Hays 

L.  O.  Hlnson 

BUly  Hatcher 

C.  B.  Ook 

MOaosN  Coxtntt 

D.  W.  Malcom 

Otu  Whltlock 

Bonny  Shepherd 

William  Norrls  Bryans 

Bennie  Maloom 


$31,633 

50,990 
30,  794 
28,223 
26.093 
36,061 

73,003 
29,261 

27,702 
23.421 

58,  036 

69,413 
43,  512 
39,  745 
38,660 
29.643 
29,  386 
29,  126 
22,393 
22.322 
31,832 
21,458 

32,  324 
28,014 
26,187 
24, 982 

21,  716 
20,660 

50,420 
27,  380 
24,378 

22,  057 
21.000 
21.190 

82.207 
66,864 
44.537 
34,005 

23.469 

29,842 
20,670 

47.140 
28,002 
27,842 
26,341 
25,000 
24,929 
21,709 
30,  236 

32,364 
20,407 


30,546 
27,096 
24,  712 

23,  774 
23,  481 
23,249 
23,748 

84,597 
66,207 
47.380 
29.608 
23.180 


Newton  County 

J.  H.  Anderson 

OooNEX  Coxtntt 

Joe  D.  Murrow 

Fonnle  F.  Dickens,  Jr 

B.  A.  Thomas 

Ooelthokpe  Coxtntt 

Carl  Culbertson 

Peach  County 

Bateman  Co.,  Inc 

Marlon   Maddox 

Pncx  County 

R.  F.  Strickland  Co 

R.  D.  Crawford 

Floyd    Turner 

Lanier  Johnson 

Polk  Coxtntt 

Geston  Womack 

PxTLASKi  Coxtntt 

John  W.  Dawson 

Oeorge  P.  Anderson 

QxTmcAN  Coxtntt 
Sunny  View  Farms... 

Randolph  Coxtmtt 

Edward    Sanders 

James   Orubbs 

J.  R.  Cxirry 

E.  E.  Morris 

RICRICOND  OOTTNTT 

B.  A.  McElmurray.  Jr 

Screven  Coxtntt 

MiUhaven,  Co 

Thomas  V.  Parker 

W.  P.  Sanders 

R.  E.  Oliver,  Jr 

SXMiNOLE  Coxtntt 

Raymond   Odom : 

Hugh  D.  Broome 

Stewart  Coxtntt 

W.  C.  Bradley,  Co 

M.   J.   Lane 

SxncTOi  Cotjmtt 

W.  C.  Comwell 

Nelll   Hodges 

Oeorge  E.  &  Roy  F.  Daniel 

T.  E.  Stephens.  Jr 

Storey  Bro 

Tatlob  Oountt 

D.  W.  Payne,  Jr 

E.  B.  Sweartngen 

Walter  Wainwright 

WlUard  Bnmson _ 

TelpTaib  Coxtntt 

WllUam  H.  Evans 

Terrell  Countt 

W.  K.  Jones 

Huson  Brim... 

Hugh  Lee 

James  O.  Raines 

B.  C.  Arthvu- 

Wilbur    Gamble 

Don  Bridges 

McLendon  Bros 

W.  B.  Johnson 

Thoicas  County 

Conifer  Farms 

J.  C.   Griffln 

TXTRNXa    OOXTNTY 

E.  a.  Pirkle 

XTpson  Coxtntt 

L.  L.  Minor ._.. 

Walton  County 

Robert  B.  Chandler 

John  Harris 

Robert  M.  Hawk 

E.  L.  Pose 

Robbie  Adoock- 


$24,032 

41.445 
35,  748 
21,333 

30.083 

22.510 

21,  305 

43,167 
33.853 
22.009 
20,733 

22,  503 

66,684 
23,309 

22,  138 


30.372 
26.806 
25.  905 
23.  074 


20.  752 

38.400 
30.  462 
23.  194 
20.  182 

24.893 
20,  277 

77.119 
26.256 


27,798 
26,406 
23, 201 
22.608 
20, 147 


39. 989 
31.618 
23.836 
21.816 

25.489 

49,  930 
46,383 
35,076 
27,  835 
25,653 
24,076 
23.  593 
21.381 
20.  767 

26, 021 
21, 118 

36.  575 

24.845 

26.  108 
23.074 
20.403 
20.333 
20,246 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  USDA — Continued 

GEORGIA — Continued 

Warren   County 

Guy  H.  Shrivers  Sr 

Jack  B.  Ray 

liOyd   Lan^ord 

Washington  County 


$69,823 

30,  227 
28,491 


Ernest    Smith 

Eugene   Cook   

L.   A.   Garrett 

E.  B.  Price 

OUmore    Bros 

Henry  S.  Brantley 

Washington  Ginning  Co 

Olen  Price   

Wheeler  County 
J.   M.  Johnson 


Worth  County 

Taylor   Farms   

A.  L.  Sutton 

Cecil  L.  James 


HAWAn 
HaWn  Commercial  &  Sugar  Oo. 

Kohala  Sugar  Co 

Walalua  AgrlcxUtural  Co..  Ltd.. 

Oahu  Sugar  Co 

Lihue  Plantation  Oo,  Ltd 

Pioneer  Mill  Co 

Ewa  Plantation  Co 

Kekaha  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd 

Ma\ina  Kea  Sugar  Co..  Inc 

Grove  Farm  Co.,  Inc 

Pepeekeo  Sugar  Co 

McBryde  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd 

Puna  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd 

Honokaa  Sugar  Co 

Laupahoehoe  Sugar  Oo 

Hutchinson  Sugar  Co..  Ltd 

Olokele  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd 

Waiiuku  Sugar  Company 

Hamakua  Mill  Co 

Kahuku  Plantation  Co 

Paauhau  Sugar  Co.,  Lmtd 

Gay  and  Robinson .— 

KUauea  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd 

Walmea  Sugar  Mill  Co.,  Ltd 

K.  Mlzuno  7  Sons 

Robert  M.  Tamada 


IDAHO 
Ada  Coxtnty 


Jump  Creek  Sheep  Co 

Bannock  Coxtnty 
Dale  Koester 


Benewah  CoxrMTT 
Gaffney  &  Home 

Bingham  Coxtnty 

Lenard   Schrltter 

J.  Walt  Vanderlord 

Lloyd  Stolworthy,  Inc.. 

C.  Leelle  Williams .' 

D.  &  R.  Parks,  Partnership 

Vincent  R.  Benson 

Matsuura  Bros.  Oo.,  Inc 

James  S.  Johnston 


Bonneville  Coxjntt 


Jess  Croft  &  Son 

E.    Bud    Johnson 

J.  R.  Hays  &  Son,  Inc 

Utah  Idaho  Sugar  Co 

Thurman  Simmons  &  Sons 

Elmer  N.   Jensen 

Karl  Brown 

Clements   &   Jackson 

L.  W.  Brown 

Ernest   Martin 

Weeks  Bros.  &  Sons 

Canyon  Coxtntt 

Kondo   Farms,    Inc 

Farm  Development  Corp 

Basin  Land  Co 

Dry  Lake  Farms,  Inc 

Hyllne  Farms  Co 

Allen  T.  Noble 

Elmer  H.  Tlegs 

Harold  E.  Blanksma 


40.684 
36,766 
36.260 
33.913 
33.834 
26.454 
24.980 
21.069 

26. 133 

29,  008 
21.903 
20.  495 

1,363,770 
800,718 
600.477 
671,453 
539,  570 
600.296 
486.233 
430.  061 
302.  900 
373, 326 
347,043 
330,  736 
321,  637 
320,  736 
315,779 
312,  231 
310,677 
309,013 
281,880 
222. 457 
194. 412 
184.  559 
181,540 
54.795 
45.208 
26.086 


23,979 
20.876 

21,  942 

34,771 
33.  820 
29.476 
28. 499 
27.323 
23.  318 
21,100 
20,  910 


50.  767 
47,463 
30.  150 
31.829 

27.  222 
26.  992 
26.  478 
26,260 
20,  964 
20,664 
20,097 

38,  016 
33,067 
31,744 
31.029 
30,477 

28.  939 
28,  598 
20,885 
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Paymenta  over  $20 
at  compiled 


"V 

IDAH  :> — ContlnuMl 
Cauiou  Countt 


Barker  Bros. 


e  I  Inc- 


Heglar  Ranch, 
Parr  Bros.   Inc 
Riviera    Farms. 
Pewltt  &  Thompsoji 
Slmplot  InduBtri 
Raymond  H.  Johnton 
Cold  Springs  Fanp 
Matthews  Bros.. 
Oorrtnge    Broe.. 
Plckett  Ranch  & 


CASIXA    COtJNTT 

Ins 


Elm  }Re 
Bruneau  Sheep  C  i... 


^heep  Co 

County 


Fran:  ilin  Coinmr 


Evan  D.  KoUer- 


FaxM  otrr  Coxtntt 


Keith  D.  Parkliuo]  i 
Max  D.  ParUnaon 


IDAIIO  COXTHTT 


Orees  -4roe. 
Sam  Aim  &  Sona, 
T.  E.  Robinson. 


tic. 


jDTKiaON 


Equl]  iment 


Snake  River 
Browning  Oraln  Ac 
Western  Potato  Cp 
Green    Bros, 


KooT  ENAi  Countt 


Drechsel  Bros. 
Pf  aff  Bros,  Inc 
Aubrey  Pratt- 
Ross   Parkinson. 


IiAT^B 


LB\ri8 


Mad]  son  Coumtt 


Morgan  ShlUlngtc  a 

Vernon  B.  CUnton. 

Kllnger  Farms.  Iqc 

Neb 


Wagner  Brothers, 
Ira  Mc  Intosh  anc 
Meacham  Land  ai  id 
Stanton  Becker  Pfums. 
Wlttman  Farms. 
Hemdon  Farms,  Inc- 
Mc  Oregor  and  8  orey. 


Jay  H.  HiUet 

Fred  O.  Mayer  & 
Nelbaur  &  West 
W.  W.  Hubbard-l 

Wallace  Hayes 

Dean  Meadows 

Ralphs  Brothers. 
W.  E.  Barkdull  ft 


Tkon 
Shayne  Llndemu  a. 
Van  Parkinson. 


Twi» 


W.  B.  Savage 
Hope  Land  tc 


Soxilen  Livestock 


Richard  Wittier.  . 


Elott  Rafferty 
John  DowUng  & 


Richard    Eads... 

Db 

C.  H.  Moore  Tnu 
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000  under  ASCS  progranu 
USDA — Continued 


Cotjntt 
Co 

Produce 


COXJNTT 
OOTWTT 


MiNDOXA 


COUMTT 

Farms  Co 


:'xaci  Countt 
Inc 

Sons 

Cattle  Co— 


Po'  m  Countt 


£  3ns-. 
Fhrms. 


Eons- 


Ions.  Inc 

Countt 


Falui  Countt 


Ran  ihes 
Watsr— 


Wash  noton  Countt 
Co 

ILLINOIS 
Ai  ^Ms  Countt 


ALD  ANDES 


Fa  rms. 


County 
Inc 


k>ns- 


Cairoli.  Countt 


Wrrx  Countt 
Est 


$63,432 

46.182 
37,849 
38,  845 
36,  074 
31,542 
30,  314 
28,  493 
28.  334 
23.584 
20,534 

36.  929 
30,  731 


31.347 
20,230 


39.  025 
32,969 
20,344 

37,686 
28,817 
34.300 
20.001 

21,727 
39,419 
28.641 
21.  826 

76.  715 
63.666 
23.211 

66.967 
61,  670 
48.008 
26.365 
24,106 
22.941 
22,832 

41.867 
84,664 
82, 819 
80,268 
80.010 
26.661 
24.433 
24.294 

38,888 
35.830 

36.791 
31.  361 

20.689 


25.466 


38.966 
23,  546 


22.  853 
79.158 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  progranu 

a*  compiled  by  USDA — Continued 

ILLINOIS — Continued 

Ford  Countt 

John  P.  Oallahue 123. 100 

Orexnk  Countt 

HartweU    Ranch 21.366 

IROQUOIS'  Countt 

Edward  C.  Sumner.  Jr 28,030 

JntsET  Countt 

M.  E.  Isrlnghausen 35,798 

Isrlnghausen  L.  &  C,  Inc 32, 666 

Kankakee  County 

Tatlmadge  Ranch,  Inc 41,282 

Cote  Farms,  Inc 36,  120 

La  Salle  County 

George  Lambourn 23,  638 

LAvraBNCx  Countt 
Sari  Mlnderman 20,689 

McHenry  County 

L.  O.  Napier -  26,  941 

Meyer  &  Schurlng 20. 552 

MONTGOMXBY    COUNTY 

W.  DarreU  Kllton... 31. 939 

Perry  County 

Southwestern  Coal  Co 21.793 

Piatt  County 

XJ.  of  I.  by  Donald  Smith _  20.  704 

Pike  County 

Richard  Coultas 20, 172 

Sangamon  County 

Dawson  Bros.  A.  Ptrp 23,  745 

Stephenson  County 

WilUam  A.  Oppold 26,139 

WHrrxsn>E  Countt 

WUder  Farms,  Inc 20,  459 

Winnebago  Countt 

Dale  F.  Straley 29.002 

Woodford  County 

Martin  Bros.  Implement  Co 34. 327 

INDIANA 
Clay  Countt 

Meadowlark  Farms 46, 134 

Davixs  County 

Graham    Cheese.   Inc 28.460 

Decatur  County 

Stewart  Bros -  23.914 

Greens  Countt 

Gar!and  Hasler -  22.  773 

Jasper  County 

William  Gehrlng.  Inc. 47.386 

James  D.  Green.  Tr 24.  921 

Fred  &  Austin  Moore. 28.  631 

Knox  Countt 

Thompson  Farms.  Inc 28.422 

James  C.  Bowers 24. 146 

Shenck   Farms.    Inc 21.792 

William  Cardinal.  Sr 21.207 

Marshall  Countt 

William   Krwln _ 21,986 

Newton  Countt 

Robert  A.  Churchill 28,473 

Posit  Countt 

Edward  C.  CuUey 24.392 

New  Harmony  Realty 31, 333 

PuiiAXai  Countt 

OvennysT  Fanxui __......_  58, 658 

Arthur  P.  Giunz 33. 881 

Starke  Countt 

Richard  Ounus 56,374 

Sulutan  Countt 

John  Gray  Kelly . 49.  778 

TiFPECANOR  Countt 
William  Banta 20.286 


PaymenU  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  VSDA — Continued 

INDIANA — Continued 

Vanoxrbbrg  Countt 

Donald  E.  Kolb 123. 106 

Vermillion  County 

John  Harvey  Estate 20,018 

Vioo  Countt 

James   Harlan    —  20,613 

Warrick  Countt 

Meadowlark   Farms,   Inc 30,461 

William  Hepler 20,987 

Whitb  Countt 

Richard  W.  North 20,226 

IOWA 
Black  Hawk  County 

Rath  Packing  Co 20.681 

Buchanan  Countt 

Charles   Hoffman 23,479 

Carroll  County 

Garst  Co... 46,214 

Cerro  Gordo  Countt 

Clem  Rebel 32,476 

Franklin  Countt 

Lawrence  W.  Hamilton 22, 998 

Fremont  Countt 

Payne  Valley  Farms  Inc 44, 788 

Iowa  County 

Amana  Society 88.499 

Lee  Countt 
William  J.  Pleper.. 24,598 

Mills  Countt 
R.  C.  Good 34.094 

Fay  McManlgal 20.020 

Monona  Countt 
Jepson  Bros 89.606 

RnroooLO  County 
Claire   Brown 37.183 

Sac  Countt 
Charles  Lakln 107. 138 

Taylor  Countt 
H.  Dean  Beemer 23.  038 

Worth  Countt 
Bev  Ld... 20. 996 

Wright  Countt 

Tomahawk  Seed  Company 80. 654 

KANSAS 

BA»ff—  COUNTT 

G.  M.  Groendycke  Est 23. 940 

Fred  Schupbech.  Jr 22. 594 

Barton  Countt 

Schartz  Bros 23.675 

Clark  Countt 

Dwlg^t  D.  Kllnger -  21.  927 

Edwards  Countt 

David  Brltton 34.541 

McLean  Bro« -  21.845 

Slentz   Bros —  20.325 

ELLSWORTH  Countt 

Vondra  Brottaws  Partnership —  24. 700 

FINNEY  Countt 

Garden  Cy  Co 88. 594 

Andrew  E.  Larson 43.354 

Leroy  F.  Cooley 35.435 

Leigh   Warner 33.746 

Leiand  L.  Crist 32.  674 

Roger  Ramsey 28. 187 

Emanuel  Doll —  26.746 

Ben  Sc  Abe  Isaac 23.949 

Eugene  F.  Ware 23.681 

Frank  McClure 23,297 

Marion  L.  Rxissell —  22,534 

W.  D.  Daniels 21,610 

William  D.  Poster 20,  520 

Raymond  Crist —  20,312 

Victor  Hafllch -  20, 106 
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KANSAS — Continued 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  USDA — Continued 

KANSAS — Continued 


Foao  Countt 

Eleanore  O.  Rost 

Everett  Steele 

Govs  COUNTT 

B.  S.  Coberly 

A.  L.  Swart 

Grant  Countt 

Tuttle  &  Tuttle  &  Mawhlrter— 

H.  Cockreham 

A.  E.  Alexander 

Frank  &  Jake  Wlebe 

J.  David  Sullivan 

C.  E.  Battin 


Gray  Countt 

W.  D.  Brady 

Sidney  Warner 

Cecil  Obrate 

Diane  W.  Janof 

Stephen    J.    Irslk 

Oeorge  Loewen 

Lester   Clark 

E.  A.  Davidson 


Gbeelet  Countt 


Dale   R.   Steele 

A.  Sell  Est.. 

Kleyman    Brothers    c/o    F.    J. 

Kleymann    

Smith  Ranch  Company 

Ervln     Schneider 

Harold  Nelson  Hobart 

H.  C.   Wear 

Jay    A.    Hoffman 

Duane  P.  Schneider 

Floyd   Tuttle   &   Son 

Lemon  &  Maness 

J.  V.  Kuttler 

W.  R.  Houston 

Chester  I.  Johnson 

Dean    Hombaker 


Hamilton  County 


Dixon    W.    Burnett 

C.  J.  PlTinkett  &  Son 

Lawrence    Herrmann 

Jessie   I.   Wllcozen,   Jr 

Forrest    Smith 

Howard    Barstow 

E.  C.  Bray 

Richard  E.  &  F.  N.  Cheatum.. 

Bay  Jackson   Enterprises 

Louis  J.    Eddy 

Haskell  Countt 

Lemon  and  Miller 

Ed    Hall. 

Dorsey    Elliott 

cayde   F.   Mercer 

Klrby   B.    Clawson 

Howard   Redd 

Forrest    Cox 

W.   E.    Orth 

Randall    Bird _. 

Leslie  A.  Alexander ' 

Uurphy  &  Murphy 

Edw.  L.  Yuncker  Est 

Jolm  W.  Kelman 


Jewell  Countt 


Nell    Durham. 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  USDA — Continued 

KANSAS — Continued 


Kearnet  Countt 


Ethel   B.   Martin 

Raymond  Dlenst.  Sr.. 
Vernon  G.  Krc^p — 

Ray  Rohlman 

Dan   B.    Ratzlaff 

Inman    Wlatt 

Gordon  W.  Crone 

B.  E.  Miles 

Max   R.   MlUer 


Kiowa  County 
Pleasant  Valley  Farm  &  Rancb. 
Lane  Countt 

Sharp  Bros 

Edwin  A.  Borell  tc  Sons 


•24.098 
22.029 

31.465 
24,090 

34,  399 
26,498 
24, 218 
32.494 
22.  295 
21.092 

44.124 
43.134 
27.  915 
26.586 

24.  142 
22.809 
21.838 
20.  019 

68,  129 
63,895 

61,  879 
38,449 
37,  476 
36.960 
27,409 
27, 357 
26,731 
26,852 

25,  793 
24,684 
23,517 
22,703 
20,123 

38,960 
34,236 
25,  621 
25,311 
23,591 
22.971 
21. 119 
20,776 
20,687 
30,460 

65.313 
31.  657 
30.900 
30.  510 
26.333 
25.446 
25.164 
23.374 
21.248 
20.  996 
20.698 
20.482 
20.063 

26.385 

41.768 
38.  158 
31. 953 
30.748 
27.836 
27.050 
26.700 
24.634 
22.339 

24.  385 

24.  610 
22.980 


Linn  Countt 

Leonard  J.  Long 

Logan  Countt 

Keller  Bros,  c/o  Ben  Keller 

John  W.  &  V.  A.  James 

J.  Ernest  Bertrand 

Chas.  Bertrand  Est 

Richard  Bertrand 

Jess  R.  Lee 

A.  F.  Huertle 

Marion  Countt 


Vestrlng  Bros 


Meaoe  Countt 


R.  B.  Eldridge 

M.  Collingwood  Est. 
Edna  Collingwood  — 

W.  R.  Cottrell 

Chester  Rexford  — 
Grace  T.  Humble — 


Mitchell  County 

Paul  Mears 

Nell  Puller  &  Sons 

Robert  W.  Thibrolf 

Morton  County 

Leon  Jackson 

Martin  B.  Johns 

W.  J.  Light 

Ness  Countt 

W.  V.  Stutz  &  Sons 

Dr.  R.  T.  McCrelght 

Clarence  Antenen 

Osborne  Countt 
Adrian  Schweitzer 

Ottawa  Countt 
H.  Francis  Melller 

Pawnee  Countt 
Milford  Zook 

Phillips   Countt 

Clarence  Cox  est 

John  B.  Wyrill,  Jr 

Reno  Countt 
Nelson  Kilborim 

Republic   County 

Swen  E.  Carlson 

Eugene  Aurand 

Rooks  Coui4tt 
Jensen  Bros 

Scott  County 

Floyd  M.  Krebs 

Hattendorf  Bros ,. 

Arthur  Huseman 

Felt  Farms 

Marlon  Hutchins 

Delmar  Wesseler 

Alfred  Janssen.  Jr 

Charles  Socololsky 

R.  L.  Crist 

Claude  Hughes 

Keith   Janzen 


Seward  County 

Hitch  Lnd  Cttl  Co 

Leroy  Stapleton 

Kenneth  Martin 

Harold  E.  Lower 

Sheridan  County 
E.  A.  Baalman 

Sherman  Countt 

Lloyd  Kontny 

Walker  Brlney 

Everett  Dennis 

Vernon  Irvin 

Robert  Irvin 

Charles  L.  Sllkman 

Kenneth  Hoiise 

C.  Wllber  White 

Keith  Cook 

Arnold   Schlelds 

Fred  H.  Schleld 


•39,  926 


42,849 
41,418 
38,456 
33,312 
23,  548 
22,384 
21.423 


Sherman  County — Continued 


Iron  H.  Mueller 

Golden  Wheat  Ranch. 

Joe  D.  Gutsch 

Harry  M.  Armstrong.. 
Harold  L.  Balr 


Smith  Countt 


Ferguson  Bros. 


Stafford  County 


Carl  McCune  Sons. 


Stanton  County 


22,317 

43.  832 
39,  251 
33,845 
31,913 

22,  948 
22,003 

34,  660 
20,  899 
20,416 

32,  248 
26,  861 

26.  Oil 

23.  741 
23,360 
22,  120 

24,933 

20.636 

22,  347 

27,  333 
20,100 

20,043 

21,189 
20,309 

20,824 

32,  217 
26,  699 
26,  501 
24,  761 
24. 532 
23.796 
21.647 
20,922 
20, 511 
20,343 
20,102 

30,  453 
24,  490 
22,950 
20,551 

30,  993 

52.  730 
45.868 
42, 599 
40,444 
40,302 
39,297 
36,031 
35,803 
31,262 
30,624 
28,832 


Clarence  Winger  &  Sons. 

G.  H.  J.  Farms,  Ltd 

Paul  E.  Pununer  Agt 

Kb  Un  End  Asn 

Theodore  J.  Julian 

Kendrick  Farms 

Faye  Collingwood 

R.  H.  Trostle 

Guy    Rorlck 

Akagl  Farms 

John    Lewis 

Vivian  Glenn 

Walter    Herrick 

Lester  Canny 

Hooplngamer   Bros 

John    Shore 

Max   B.   Alnsworth 

Stanley  A.  Julian 

G.  D.  Troutman 

H.  H.  Hume 

D.  E.  Cockrum 

Milton  C.  Oraber 


Stevens  Countt 

Carl    Brolller 

Warren    Spikes 

Fred  Walkemeyer  and  Son 

Charles   Dudley 

Lawrence  J.  Llghtcap 

Harry    Leonard 

Sumner  County 

Stewart  Farm  Account 

Bob  Casner 

Thomas  County 

Wlllard  W.  Garvey 

Marshall     Farms 

Sam    Medlord , -- 

Harold  Hills.  Jr 

D-C-K    Farms 

B.  A.  Button 

Dumler  Farms 

Wallace  Countt 

J.  E.  Eley  Estate 

Frasler  Farms 

Garetb  J.   McFadden 

H.    Shuman 

Wm.  H.  Akers 

Vernon  L.  Popp  Agt 

WilUam  Fletcher 


Washington  Countt 

Herman  Bott 

Wichita  County 

Jaeger    Farms 

Bemlce  M.  Smith 

J.  W.  Zellner 

Bernard  I.  Rose 

Walter  Gorsuch  &  Son 

kentccky 
Allen  County 
Big  Pour  Feed  &  Implement  Co. 
Pulton  County 

Robert  Sanger 

James  E.  White 

Henderson  Countt 
S.  S.  Wathen 

LiviiiGSTON  County 

Wendell  E.  Gordon 

TUCG  Countt 

S.  D.  Broadbent,  Jr 

W.  H.  Cundlff 


•28,547 
27,479 
24,206 
23,736 
22.948 

25.  490 

23.800 

52.563 

50,036 

43,804 

41,898 

35.  450 

34.881 

32,233 

31,319 

28,818 

27,  222 

25,766 

26,377 

24.  805 

22.833 

22, 420 

22.  325 

21,658 

21,079 

20.606 

20,  559 

20.  461 

20,  278 

43,309 

38,  917 
37,238 
25.061 
22.  456 
20,  621 

34,156 
21,443 

42,  221 
40,904 

39,  959 
34,623 
30,662 
28,902 
21.400 

51.460 
31.310 
29,874 
29,  141 
27,794 
22,133 
21,656 

33.817 

29.427 
27.482 
22,643 
20,773 
20,302 


26.787 

23.903 
20.423 

20.606 

31,776 


26,081 
21,009 
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no 


Payments  over 
aa  compiled 


fiOO  under  ASC8  programs 
by  USDA — Continued 
lOXnSIANA 


AaawnoN 

ThllAUt 


CbxircMll  & 
Thlbaut  Farma- 
Lcmann  Se  Tblbaikt 
SunsMne  Plantl4g 
Palo  Alto  Inc 


AasxT  cmoN  Cottmtt 


Savdle    IndxwtrU  t- 

DugM  &  Leblanc,  Ltd. 

KBt  E.  O.  Bobicli^ux- 

B.  &  D.  Tblbsut. 

Little  Belle  N.  Axjcement  Adm. 

Harang  Farnu,  I  ic. 

Dugas  ft  Leblanc,  Ltd- 


Haas  Inv.  Co.. 
J.  B.  Luke. 
Marlon   Ctoudeav . 
S.  A.  Townaend 

send 

C.  W.  Tebow 

Oladford  Ootiz. 
" Lloyd*  Biirton 


Avo'  'XIXB8  Comrrr 
Ire 


k  F.  C.  Town- 


Ifewton 

COXTNTT 


Bo  HIEX 


Plant  itlon 


30- 


Scopena  Plantatlpi 
L.  H.  Woodruff 
Rosedale  Planting 
Elm  drove 

R.  J.  Viola 

C\irti8  Planting 

Joe  Clark 

I.  W.  Wblttlngtoi 
B.  T.  Stlnson... 

Joe  Rlcb 

J.  T.  Wblte 

B.  D.  Bamett 

J.  N.  Averett 

J.  T.  Rodgers 
Beene  Planting 
Atklna-  Sonnler 
O.  L.  Gore,  Sr— 
Milton   Plttman 
B.  H.  Snyder — 
T.  A.  McCall— 


Cr 


Co. 


Sons. 


Sr- 


iJr 

Son,  Inc. 


Mission  Planting 
Stlnson  &  Stlnsc  i 
J.  W.  Lynn  Plan'  atlon 
Cecllta  L.  Ellerbi 
L.  R.  Klrby,  Jr. 

G.  A.  Prlerson 

A.  C.  Domlnlck, 
Dalton  R.  Plttmafa 
L.  S.  Frterson,  J] 
Dan  P.  Logan. 
C.  N.  Frlerson 
W.  J.  Hutchlnsoi 
Webb   &   Webb.. 

Robinson  Co 

G.  W.  Vanhoose, 
Paul  Domlnlck.. 
O.  W.  Vanbooee, 
F.  E.  Volentlne  & 
T.  A.  Tlnsley. 
E.  R..  Cupples 
A.  L.  Sentell- 
C.  M.  Hutchlnsoi 
Paul  Domlnlck, 
Cltfton    Dodson 
Tcm  P.  Moore, 
J.  W.  Glassell.. 
C.  C.  Whlttlngtofa 
W.  M.  Yarbrougl 
R.  L.  Nance,  Jr.. 
Eunice  W.  Feist. 
Tearwood  Bros 
J.  B.  Carlisle.. 
Bryan    Connell. 

J.  L.  Teer 

M.  A.  Roberson 
W.   L.   Craln... 
R.  G.  Smlbbermah 
E.  H.  Oleason,  J 
Malcom   Dutton 
W.  L.  Sibley 
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Cottmtt 
Inc 


Inc 

Co 


Co.,  Inc. 
,  Inc- 


.  Jr- 


Ci  DDO    COTTNTT 


.  Jr- 

r 


I,  Jr. 


$S8.8«5 
33,763 
33,386 
30,673 
a0,540 


56,686 
43,611 
43,164 
88,393 
36,336 
34,831 
30,864 


43,688 
36,668 
33,783 

33.678 

31,  608 
30,746 
80,177 

137. 937 
68.783 
61.088 
43.075 
43.632 
41.724 
34.606 
39.979 
37.260 
36.796 
36.630 
35.684 
34.  334 
22,889 
22.009 
20.778 
20.752 
20.  382 
20.346 
20.244 

87.  364 
68.761 

62.  538 
61.606 
59.404 
55.018 
54.995 
63.515 

63.  340 
52.  334 
40.088 
48.999 
45.  269 
44.623 
44.509 
41.  837 
41.419 
41.280 
40.871 
37.897 
37.  240 
37,087 
36.  913 
36.684 
33.  507 
32.818 

32.  767 
32.658 
32.  474 
32,  257 
31.261 
30,503 
29, 922 
29,797 
29.210 
28,943 
26.287 
23.405 
23,252 
23,113 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

as  eompUed  by  USDA — Continued 

LOUISIANA— Conttnued 


PaymenU  over  $20fiOO  under  ASOS  programs 

as  oomiHIed  by  USDA — Continued 

LOUISIANA— Conttnued 


Caddo  Coumtt — Continued 

M.  P.  Connell 

Doles  Brothers 

B,  B.  McKlnney 

Dan  Blancbard 

J.  H.  Gardner 

R.  Mcl  Jeter : 

Caldwkll  Cottntt 

Rowland  Bros 

Harold  B.  Cooper 

Jack    Keabey 

Lelon  Kenney 

Mann  and  Jackson 

ftonald  Greer 


Catahottla  Countt 


George  Yarborough 

Carvol    Rice 

Jimmy  Ooode 

CoMOOBDiA  Cottntt 

Innlsfall  Pltn. — 

Pandla  Land  Dev  Co 

Harrlss  and  Sons 

Lucema  Planting  Co 

R.  S.  Rife,  Jr 

Rota  Qulnta  Pltn 

Nolan  Rabb 

Sam  Calvert  Sons,  Inc 


East  Carroll  Cottntt 

J  P  Brown 

Deltlc  Farm  &  Timber  Co.,  Inc.- 

Hollybrook  Land  Co..  Inc 

Shepherd    &   Shepherd 

Russel   Fleeman 

J.  H.  OUfoll  lU 

Keener  Howard 

Wendell  Downen 

Jack   Hamilton 

J.  B.  McPherson,  8r 

Oliver  Baker  &  Oliver 

Jessie  M.  Blair 

J.  E.  Brown  &  Sons 

Howlngton  Bros 

W.  H.  Bullock 

Bernard  Rosenzwelg 

Reese    Coleman 

F.  H.  Schneider  m 

Edward  Burgess 

Fred    Phillips. 

H.  D.  Harvey 

Doris   Pltn 

Buckmeadow  Plantation 

Howell    Pippin 

H.  H.  Homlngton,  Jr 

Orvllle   Coody 

Olivedell  Pltn  Co.,  Inc 

Clinton  Fortenberry . 

W.  H.  Crews 

Roy  Burgess.  Jr 

R.  L.  Choat 

J.  H.  Barrett,  Sr 

George  R.  Wise 

Reynold  Mlnsky 

Philip  Brown 

JelT  Marsh.. 

Jack    Williams 

Carl    Pogue 

Harry  S.  Shields 

John    Howard .. 

A.  St  D.  Davidson 

W.  B.  Ragland,  Sr 

John  Hanklns . 

Wallace  N.  Oliver 

Quitman  Fortenberry 

The  Panola  Pltn.,  Inc 

Houston  Condrey 

R.  W.  Fletcher 


FRAifKLiN  Cottntt 

C.  J.  Grayson 

Blley  H.  Graham 

Earl  Carroll 

Earnest  Reeves 

Yarborough  Brothers 

darl  D.  Batey 

J.  Aubrey  Browder 

Bill  Blxler 


•33,938 
22.  158 
21.230 
30,834 
30,601 
20.398 


54.919 
43,  321 
34,212 
32,231 
31,967 
21,805 

154,031 
98,687 
36,781 

46,393 
44,838 
33.760 
30.809 
30,  186 
26,660 
20,440 
20,440 

177,993 
112,  600 
111,175 
65.783 
63.046 
59.899 
59.021 
60.791 
47.  137 
46.688 
41.001 
40.723 
40.206 
39,434 
36,128 
36. 665 
34.  714 
33.546 
32.694 
32.  412 
31.923 
31,347 
30. 916 
30.322 
28.998 
28.906 
28.361 
28.077 
27.636 
27.  501 
26.  627 
26.230 
26.920 
25.857 
26.444 
23.421 
22.  529 
22.116 
21.889 
21.666 
21.225 
21.173 
21,114 
20.900 
20.705 
20.606 
20.414 
20,  015 

38.200 
33. 950 
33,069 
29,513 
29,444 
28,267 
26,077 
34,880 


Fkamxum  Cottntt — Continued 


Gerald  Sadler 

F.  B.   and  H.  B.  Xtherldgs  A. 

Ptnsh 

W.  M.  Snyder.  Jr 

Lants  Womaok — 

Kl0y  Ftoma 

J.  If.  Kenn«y 

L.  A.  Braswell 

Obant  Coxnrrr 

Oordon  Randolph 

Urania  Lbr.  Co 

Wallace  E.  Summerford 

Blchard  S.  Thompson 

iBKiiA  Cottntt 

M.  A.  Patout  &  Son.  Ltd... 

Dube  Bros.  PItg.  Co 

W.  C.  Lanle  *  Sons.  Ino 

J.  M.  Brooks - 

Bast  Linden  Farms 

D.  ft  A.  OonsoTilln  ft  Blanehard.. 

IBBKVUXI  OUUNTI 

A.  WUtwrts  Sons  L/S  Co 

J.  Supples  Sons  Pltg.  Co.,  Ltd — 

W.  T.  Burton  Ind..  Inc 

Catherine  Sugar  Co.,  Inc 

E.  J.  Gay  P/M  Co.,  Ltd 

Latatxtte  CoTTirrr 
Youngs  Industries,  Inc 

Latottrchx  Cottntt 

Valentine  Sugars,  Inc 

J.  B.  Levert  Land  Co 

Golden  Banch  Pltn 

Madison  Cottntt 


Ashly  Plantation 

Elton  Fortenberry.- 

Dudley  Pillow 

Dudley  Pillow 

B.  C.  Woodyear 

Jim  S.  Folk — 

Howard  S.  Sevier 

Carpenter  Plantation,  Inc. 

William  Yerger 

Maxwell  Plantation 

Bobert  Graves 

M.  C.  Sevier 

E.  S.  Moberley 

Blcbland-Foflter,  Inc 

Jesse  Anderson 

J.  M.  GUfoll 

Bobby  Joe  Lee 

Yerger  Bros..  Inc 

James  B.  McPherson,  Jr.— 


MORXBOTTSB  COTTNTT 


Barham.   Inc 

James  U.  Yeldell.  Jr 

Max   Broadnap 

Duke   Shackleford— 

Erie  M.  Barham 

Kelly   Bros 

F.  Earl  Hogan 

N.  W.  Mott 

C.  L.  Clark.  Jr 

C.  E.  Sbepard 

H.  A.  Pipes.  Jr 

J.  B.  Newman 

David  Doles 

William  Davenport- 
Warren  White 

King    Mott 

John  F.  Shackelford. 

Pipes  Planting  Co 

John  S.  Barr  ft  Son.. 

Don  suns 

O.  L.  Shepard 

Wesley  Bimch 

J.  B.  Rawlinson  m.. 

John  Knox  Nium 

R.  L.  Norswortby 

David  Pipes 

Conrad  StalUngs 

Arthur  Chappell 

Thomas  H.  Rankin— 
Irle  Johnson . 


$33,872 

33.016 
22.946 
33.450 
20.909 
30,853 
30.018 


40.958 
23.29S 

31.  534 
30.310 

33.754 
31.711 
23.869 
22.944 
22.466 
31. 979 

76. r28 
34. 096 
26.  149 
32.245 

21.693 

30. 539 

40.678 
34.127 
20.221 

76. 099 

63,278 
54.822 
49.705 
37. 876 
34.800 
34.  670 
34.652 
33.360 

32.  124 
30. 916 
29.563 
29.323 
26.401 
25. 354 
25. 049 
34.748 
31.978 
21.502 


116.880 
83,408 
63, 755 
60,620 
48,011 
47,903 
47.  318 
43.481 
39,240 
37.968 
37,070 
36.344 
33,654 
32.428 
31.179 
30,  811 
30,  792 
39.813 
29,352 
29.130 
39.123 
28.308 
28,  250 
27.447 
26.928 
26.542 
25. 413 
25. 275 
24.754 
34,301 
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payments  over  920fl00  under  ASCS  programs 
as  compiled  by  USDA — Continued 

LOUISIANA— Continued 
MoBXBOTTSs  Cottntt — Continued 


Payments  over  $20fi00  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  USDA — Continued 

LOUISIANA — Continued 


RicBLAND  Cottntt 


W.  B.  Greenwood 

George  E.  Eckles 

Luther  Aleen  Day.  Jr 

Wayne  J.  McDonald,  Jr 

J.  A.  Davenport 

Joe  S.  Carter,  Jr 

Rudle  Mardis ^- 

B.  B.  Hunt,  Jr 

Robert  F.  Doles 

James   McKoln 

F.  E.  Barham  Co 

Z.  N.   StutU 

Natcritocs  Countt 

J.  H.  Williams 

Murry   Lambre 

G.  S.  Messenger 

Prudhomme  Broa 

J.  Alton  Lambre 

Est  J.  H.  Henry 

Est  H.  Cohen . 

Charles  E.  Cloutler 

Richard  L.  Williamson 

Henry  Lemolne 

Est  of  J.  C.  Camahan 

Deloy  Blewer - 

P.  E.  ClouOer,  Jr 

Riverside  Plantation 

Herman  Taylor,  Jr 

Bayou  Camltte  Plantation 

Jared  S.  Pratt 


Ouachita  Countt 


Mason  ft  Godwin 

M.  A.  Calloway 

Paul  S.  Ransom 

J.  A.  Moore 

J.  B.  Johnston.  Jr 

Travis    Howard 

James  E.  McMullen.. 

George  P.  Smelser 

J.  M.  Pratt 

C.  M.  McMullen 

John  H.  Pllhlol 

Bruce  F.  Gregg 

Fred  W.  Huenefeldt— 

J.  W.  Perry 

Cities  Service  Oil  Co. 


Poimtx  Cottfxx  Cottntt 


Alma  Plantation.  Ltd 

Walter  P.  Hobgood 

J.  O.  Beaud 

Richard  Glynn 

Major    Bros 

Rapides  Countt 

Chrlstopbe  Kelley,  Jr 

Well  Co.,  Inc 

John  H.  Robert 

Prank  J.  Dautremont 

Charles  Woodrow  Dewltt 

Greenwood  Plantation 

H.  PhUlp  Wemple. — 

Henry  C.  Boone,  Jr . 

Carpenter  and  Jackson—.-- 

Edward  W.  Lyles - 

Otto  Smith  Newman 

H.  K.  Bubenzer  Farms,  Inc 

Witchwood  Plantation 

James  W.  Dyer 

James  A.  Crulkshank 

Loiils  A.  Marten 

Roy  A.  James 

Clyde    Hoyt 

RxD  RnrxR  Countt 

Wyche  T.  Coleman 

PatU   Bundrick 

F.  I.  Waltman 

J.  T.   Blerden,   Jr 

Larry    Bundrick 

WlUlam  Prince 

Woeter  Anderson 

L.  A.  Drake . 

Ed  F.  Lester,  Jr 

Tom    Bolan — 

R.  F.  Marston 


$23,  301 
33,836 
33,738 
33.318 
33.048 
21,829 
21,  749 
21.180 
21.112 
20.664 
20.333 
30.361 

163.748 
47,  819 
43.253 
42.534 
35.748 
34.295 
33.608 
29.650 
27.  520 
26.088 
25.  989 
25.  117 
24.967 
24.737 
24,649 
24,313 
21,843 

83,484 
75. 125 
53.  670 
53.508 
49,763 
47.007 
37.  292 
35,  707 
34.  120 
33,  828 
29.005 
28.988 
28.  350 
25.  720 
20.  019 

42.  453 
26. 157 
25,868 
23.931 
22.077 

38.946 
36. 369 
35.549 
33.958 
31.886 
29.505 
29.498 
29.260 
28.  955 
27.911 
26.239 
24.687 
23.606 
22.548 
22.235 
21.981 
21.363 
21.098 

38,545 
30.797 
29.591 
29.386 
27,852 
23,347 
21.890 
20.  994 
20,843 
20,389 
20.288 


R.  R.  Rhymes  Farm 

Elton  Upshaw.  Jr . 

C.  W.  Pardue 

Goldmine  Pit 

C.  L.  Morris 

Estate  of  C.  M.  Noble,  Inc 

Earl  Patrick 

Clyde  Cartlidge 

Charles  D.  Ware 

Noah  W.  Robinson 

James  P.  Parrish 

J.  U.  Douclere 

R.  L.  Bell.  Jr 

Edward  E.  HoUey 

W.  H.  Hubbard 

J.  E.  Tarver 

W.  H.  Mercer 

A.  W.  Jones 

Pat  W.  Earle 

W.  W.  HoUey 

C.  W.  Earle  Estate 

Ralph  V.  Powell 

Claude  Morgan 

K.  E.  McDonald.  Jr 

Guy  C.  Pardue 

Bzra  Rundell 

Cleto  Yates 


St.  Jaicxs  Cottntt 

Homeplace  Pltg.  Co 

Uncle  Sam  Pltg.  Co 

Charles  &  O.  J.  Gravols 

Schexnayder  Farms 

Jules  A.  Domier  ft  Co 

St.  Martin  Cottntt 

Levert  St.  John,  Inc 

Regis   LaGrange 

Bushvllle  Plantation 

Willis  Brothers 

St.  Landrt  Countt 

J.  A.  Pickett 

Hudspeth  Bros 

Nick  D.  Dubulsson 

Katie  H.  Gordon 

Richard  Sanders 

J.  B.  Lowrey 

St.  Mart  Countt 

Sterling  Sugars,  Inc 

Cypremort  Farms,  Inc 

Katy  Plantation 

A.  V.  Allaln  &  Sons.  Inc 

Patout  Roane.  Inc 

Shadyside  Co..  Ltd 

Sunrise  Planting  Corp 

Frank  Martin  Farms,  Inc 

The  Maryland  Co.,  Inc 

Clay  Teiry 


Tensas  Countt 

Panola   Co 

E.  R.  McDonald  ft  Sons 

Somerset    Pltn 

G.  C.  Goldman 

Frank  Bumside 

Jim    Huff 

Cypress  Grovepltn 

Lakeplace  Pltn 

H.  C.  Miller  in 

R.  E.  Lancaster  Jr 

J.  C.  Crigler 

Montlcello  Pit  Co 

Ed  y.  Berry 

Miller    Trust 

Osceola   Pltn 

Russell  RatcUff 

Wade  Vinson,  Jr 

George    Bagley 


Terrebonne  Countt 

Southcoast    Corp 

Southdown,  Inc 

Union  Cottntt 
E.  R.  Rogers 


$70, 379 
50,603 
49.097 
47.236 
41.071 
34.037 
33.667 
30,  303 
29.  870 
28.485 
27.  711 
27.023 
26.624 
26.408 
26.354 
24.480 
24.057 
23.232 
23.026 
23.015 
22.088 
22.073 
21,640 
31,169 
20.414 
20.  371 
20.061 


44.972 
22.591 
21.  651 
20,944 
20.281 


48,  732 
28.734 
20.768 
20,656 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  USDA — Continued 

XiOUISIANA — Continued 

West  Baton  Rouge  Countt 

Uttle  Texas.   Inc $86,857 

Westover  Pltg.  Co..  Ltd 54.326 

Harry  L.  Laws  &  Co.,  Inc 52,  406 

Poplar  Grove  Pltg./Ref.  Co 

Ma^aret  Pltn 

J.  C.  Bueche  Farm 

Devall  Co.,  Inc 

West  Carroll  Countt 

Larry    Crowe 

West  Feliciana  Cottntt 

Louisiana  State  Penitentiary 

MAINE 
Aroostook  Cottntt 

Vahlslng,  Inc 

MICHIGAN 
Lenawee  Cottntt 

Leland  Bush  ft  Sons 

Richard  Walters 

Monroe  Cottntt 
Albert  Heath 

Sacinaw  Cottntt 

Walat  Brothers 

Melvin   Price 

MINNESOTA 
ICanditohi  Cottntt 

Two  Island  Ent 

Allan  J.  Molenaar 

Kittson  Cottntt 
Prairie  Farms 


Marshall  Countt 
E.  G.  Melo 

Renville  Cottntt 

Parks   Dahlgren 

SwnT  Cottntt 
Minnesota  Farms  Co 


51,229 
30,069 
28.  052 
22.206 
21.620 
21.580 

110.876 
36,  797 
33.  476 
33.  038 
28,  631 
26.  818 
26.  387 
23.  818 
22.  482 
20,864 

90,  147 
70.953 
54.817 
37. 693 
37.  375 
30.  093 
29.775 
28.429 
26.483 
26, 150 
25.995 
25,  961 
25.  412 
25.  164 
24.  541 
24,104 
22.994 
21.616 

280.  780 
185.662 

25. 747 


Washington  Cottntt 

David  A.  Johnson 

Watonwan  Countt 
Tllney   Farms 

West  Polk  Cottntt 

Keith  and  Raymond  DrlscoU 

Walter  J.  and  Armin  Ross 

Wilkin  Cottntt 
James  J.  Walton 


MISSISSIPPI 
Alcx>rn  County 
Marvin   Ralney 


Attala  Countt 

Gideon  W.  Atwood 

Parker  Bros..  Inc 

H.  S.  Smlthson.  Sr 

Clyde  S.  Hester.  Jr 

Maurice  Crowder 

Charles  Donald 

Alvin    McCrory 

Benton  Cottntt 
Leak  Brothers 


Bolivar  Cottntt 


Dental  and  Pine  Land  Co. 

Bobbins   and  Long 

Dan  Sellgman 

AUen   Gray   Est 

Brooks  Cotton  Co 

J.  A.  Howarth,  Jr 

J.  G.  Gourlay 

McMurchy  Farms 

Dossett  Plantation.  Inc.— 

H.  B.  Hood - — 

Lewis  Barksdale,  Jr 

Carr  Planting  Co 

Ziunbro  Plantation 

Charlee  A.  Rvissell 

H.  H.  Lawler 

Cloverdale  Pltg.  Co.- 

Maryland  Plantation.  Inc.. 
Svmrise   Dairy 


46,680 
28.588 
23.768 
22,584 

22.638 

89.697 


20,317 


40.606 

27,  357 

21. 110 

23.886 
21.385 


30.809 
22,261 


26,896 

34,742 

20.348 

21.978 

27.388 

23,724 

32.056 
20,493 

21.154 

20.350 

34,723 
25,  320 
25.045 
24.831 
24,  145 
22.692 
22.640 

24.  227 

653. 252 

155.  989 

149.  547 

136.  939 

116.559 

113.403 

110,476 

101.  739 

98.992 

95,  970 

90.  527 

82.997 

77.150 

75.806 

69.563 

68.845 

67.787 

66.416 
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Paymenta  over 
<u  compiled 


$20p00  under  ASCS  progranu 
USDA — Continued 


lyi 


MISSISS:  PPI — Continued 
BOLiVAK  Cc  UNTT — Continued 


Co- 


Jr. 


.  L.  Wellman.. 


Myres  and  Edwardi 
Valley  Farming  C< 

T.  E.   Pwnble 

J.  S.  Bobo 

R.   C.   Malone 

William  Peacock... 
W.   a.   Howartb 
B.  N.  and  B.  C.  Tl|jbe 
Warfleld   Brothers 
W.  P.  &  W.  H.  Ha4dln 
H.  J.  Dattle.. 
Rogers   Hall.. 
Allendale  Planting 
L.  B.  Pate  ft  Sons 

A.  D.  Murphree,  Ji 

B.  E.   McDearman 
Ralph  W.  Ray 

E.  M.   Walton 

J.  W.  Magee  Sc  H. 
S.  D.  Long 

D.  A.  and  J.  E.  WltUama. 

F.  H.    Nance- 
James.  B.  McCowai 
CharlQfr.  Speakes 
Alfred  Butler.... 
J.  R.  Dodaon — 
M.  L.  and  W.  M.  P^yne 
James  L.  Maxwell 
Denton       Manura4turlng 

Inc 

Shelby  Farms 
Sidney,  Levlngstoi  i 
Long   &   Robblns. 
J.  R.  Parkinson.. 
J.  W.  Reynolds — 
Robert  L.  Yeager. 

Elmer  Prewltt 

Mrs.  Bessie  F.  Ray^er 
J.  and  V.  Aguzzl 
R.  P.  Herblson.. 

Hlter    Farms 

A.J.  Cowart 

I.  C.   Bayner,  Jr 
Dalton  Taylor — 

J.  C.  McClure 

Rudolph  Massey- 
Cowan  &  Franklin 
Dr.  D.  Tummlnello 

W.  T.  TuUoe 

Norman  Brown.. 
J.  E.  Bedford 

G.  W.  Litton 

Clayton  Holder.. 

E.  E.  and  D.  T.  Jofaes 
H.  H.  Huddleston 
Albert  Day — 

B.  H.  Bass,  Jr 
Patterson  Planting  Co. 
George  B.   Noland 

F.  R.  Armstrong 

Tony    Anticl 

Mrs.  Roth  Abroms 

J.  A.  Harris 

W.  C.  Brown 

Carl  M.  Prultt— 

C.  T.  Stanford 

The  Wolfe  Co 

W.  T.  Burroughs 

J.  P.  Riley 

Andrew  Sanders. 

L.  E.  Murphy I 

A.  &  N.  PloranelU. 
S.  I.  Gregory. 
W.  P.  Ervln.- 
J.  W.  Parker- 
C.  E.  Presley. 
Dominic  P.  Rlzzo. . 
HUlard  Plantation  . 

James  House 

A.  R.  Mann,  Jr.. 
F.  B.  Alyward... 
W.  A.  Welshans 
A.  D.  Murphree,  £^. 
O.  J.  Scott--. 
O.   A.   Hood.. 
Butler  Planting  Cl) 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


September  9,  1968 


Paymenta  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  prof/rams 

aa  compiled  by  USDA — Continued 

MISSISSIPPI — Continued 


Co.. 


$63,730 
63,690 
63,686 
61,  338 
61.081 
60.333 
67.  166 
56.  578 
66.653 
64,292 
63.763 
60.984 
60.557 
60. 160 
49,882 
49,  484 
47,  379 
47.  228 
46,  386 
45,344 
43,444 
43.857 
41,834 
41,  343 
41.318 
40.  910 
40.843 
40.  713 

40,249 
39.  746 
39.  566 

37.  961 
37,  667 
36,  906 
36,  463 
36,  252 
36,  193 
36,  056 
36.  810 

35.  696 

36,  362 

35.  243 
36,316 
36.064 

36,  058 
34.  469 
34.  429 
34.  365 
34,  206 
34,  097 
34.  014 
33,  666 
33,  639 

32.  870 
32, 471 

33,  301 
32, 226 
31,  878 
31.782 
31.  669 
31.406 
31,  296 
31,027 
30,  967 
30.  928 
30.890 
30.  755 
30,  750 
30.  667 
30,  524 
30.  147 
39,939 
29.  528 
39.  337 
29, 271 
29.  271 
29.266 
38.931 
28.846 
28.841 
28,  627 
28.639 

38.  281 
38,011 
37,689 


BoLivAK  CoTJNTT — Continued 

H.  C.  Bl2zell  Estate 

Pete  Bramuchl   

A.  K.  McOarrh - 

Delbert  Farmer 

J.  C.  Newton  &  Son.. _. 

Sue  Rayner  Trust ' 

A.  C.  Wiggins 

Lawrence  Gibson 

Carolyn  Rayner  Trust 

M.  A.  Bell 

W.  S.  Adams 

L.  A.  Peeples 

TMumph   Farms 

E.  F.  Abel. 

J.  R.  Turner 

Louis    Basal . 

Crlss  Jarms 

J.  B.  Ixjwo 

H.  R.  Wilson - 

J.  L.  and  J.  V.  Newman - 

W.  E.  Adams 

W.  J.  Simunrall 

P.   D.   Young 

Pleasant  and  Co 

Hard  Scramble  Plantation 

J.  R.  Taylor 

Bogue    Plantation 

H.  A.  Denton  and  Son 

Allen    L.    Edwards 

Isaac    Daniels 

Bolivar    Farms 

W.  W.  Denton  HI 

James    Watson . 

W.  S.  Coleman 

J.  H.  Avrltt,  Jr 

T.  M.  Boschert 

J.  T.  Cox 

Warwick    Smith 

Myles,     Looney 

W.  M.  Carter 

E.  J.  Conn 

Joe  R.  Ross 

W.  H.  Frederick 

J.    P.    Skelton 

Charles  W.  Jones 

Harry    Featherston 

W.  B.  Holmes 

BOLIVAB  COUNTT 

Boetlck  Bros.,  Inc 

R.  M.  James 

H.  ft  H.  Farms .____.„_ 

Richard    Roberts 

M.  D.  Dunn . 


Calhottm  Countt 

Grady    Easley 

W.   A.   Jennings 

Russell  P.  Shlpp 

S.  H.  Davis 


Cabsoll  Coumtt 

J.  W.  Hobgood 

B.  B.  Sanders 

Ralph  Reddltt 

R.  C.  Colvln 

Marshall  B.  Whltten 

WUton  L.  Nash  Tnistee 

J.  E.  Hobgood 

J.  S.  Eades 

J.  W.  Fancher 


Chickasaw  CoTnrrT 


R.  W.  Coleman 

W.  J.  Linn 

W.  H.  Gregory 

J.  A.  King  &  Sons 

Larry  Carter 

J.  Q.  DeMovlUe 

Preston    Sullivan 

J.  A.  Murphree 

Choctaw  Countt 
Rex  Swindle 


CUOBOBNX   COtTNTT 

E.  A.  Porter 

James  Beesley 

L.  B.  Allen,  Jr 


$37.  226 

27,209 
27,034 
36,903 
26,841 
36,646 
36.311 
36.  248 
26,228 
26,  208 
25,636 
36,  417 
36,363 
26,197 
25,133 
34,868 
34,688 
24,501 
24,  470 
24,  195 
23,898 
23.  857 
23,857 
23,738 
23,695 
23,642 
23,420 
23,244 
22,926 
22,883 
23,587 
22,486 
32,388 
22,354 
22,289 
22,205 
22,184 
23,168 
23,144 
33.033 
33.037 
21.822 
21.586 
21,  569 
31,391 
20.721 
30,590 


30,564 
20,  522 
20,406 
30,303 
30,046 

34.644 
30. 013 
20.639 
21. 984 

39,129 
37.688 
33,885 
32.586 
29,634 
27,  761 
21.433 
21,164 
20,861 

63,925 
63.910 
31,654 
30,886 
30, 163 
29,876 
29,307 
26,  391 

20,987 

24,900 
24,841 
20,604 


Paymenta  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

aa  compiled  by  VSDA — Continued 

MISSISSIPPI— Continued 

Clat  Cotjntt 

John  E.  Judson... 

J.  T.  Brand 

J.  T.  Brand 

Prairie  Land  &  Cattle  Co 

J.  H.  Tumllnson.  Jr 

W.  C.  Loden 

Coahoma  Cottmtt 


John  B.  McKee,  Jr 

Roy  Flowers 

Kline  PlanUng  Co 

Roundaway  Planting  Co 

Oakhurst   Co 

J.  H.  Sherard  &  Son 

Oarrett  &  Son 

King  &  Anderson  Inc 

Fred  Tavaleli  &  Sons 

R.  W.  Jones  St  Sons  Inc 

Leon   C.   Bramlett 

Pox,  Broe 

Carr-Mascot  Plantation  Inc 

Mohead  Planting  Co 

H.    H.    Twiford 

W.  8.  Heaton  Jr 

T.  M.  Luster 

Dan  Crumpton  Jr 

Graydon   Flowers 

P.  F.  Williams  &  Son 

J.  R.  Weeks 

Connell  &  Co 

J.   H.   Pruett 

Johnson  Bros 

Wheeler-Graham    

Maryland  Planting  Co 

Slgmon  Planting  Co 

Kirk    Haynes 

W.  E.  Young 

Allen  &  Bitch.. 

J.  F.  Humber 

Lucille  &  C.  W.  Fyfe  Jr 

J.   W.   Henderson 

Slgmon  Planting  Co 

T.  W.  Dulaney  &  Sons 

Simmons  Planting  Co 

Oscar  Connell  Farm 

H.  M.  Haney 

Fant    Broe 

Flowers    Bros 

Lea  Planting  Co 

Omega  Planting  Co 

Parker  Springer  Planting  Co... 

Rives   b   Brewer 

J.  L.  Strlbllng  St,  Son 

a.  L.  McWiUlams  Sr 

B.  N.  McWilliamB 

Prairie  Planting  Co 

J.  B.  Laney 

Strlbllng  Planting  Co 

W.  H.  Maynard  Jr 

L.  S.  Powell  Estate 

David  B.  Mullens 

Allen  O.  Evans 

J.  T.  Longlno  Jr 

Strlbllng  &  Smith 

David  S.  Manker 

Lea  Planting  Co 

Robert  O.  Johnson 

Vlney  Ridge  Farms 

Edwin  J.  Mullens 


Coahoma  Countt 


M.  C.  Stovall,  Inc 

King  &  Anderson  Ent 

Wilbur    Welch 

Travis   H.   Taylor,   Jr 

Ellendale  Planting  Co 

W.    W.   Cooper 

W.   T.   Salmon 

Eaglenest  Pltg.  Co 

Lake   Roberson 

L.    B.    Shlpp 

Massey  Farms,  Inc 

John  C.  TaylcM" 

John  T.  Hays  &  Son 

Russell  Planting  Company. 

W.  C.  Luckett  Farms 

R.  M.  Aust 


$41,864 
37.312 
30.  379 
24.  179 
22.  406 
21.346 

366, 363 
210,  832 
160, 434 
147.  540 
124.816 
121,018 
118,003 
116,441 
114,569 
109,683 
92, 540 
90, 253 
87, 809 
84.361 
82.  168 
76.  307 
73,099 
72,166 
72.064 
71,292 
70.  570 
68,562 
68.419 
68.  257 
68.058 
66.033 
65.  426 
63. 294 
60.806 
60,755 
69, 597 
69.369 
58,283 
67,  763 
57,  701 
57. 665 
67, 127 
66, 971 
66.441 
54.413 
53,616 
52,  972 
52, 926 
63, 224 
62.000 
51,746 
61,554 
51. 160 
51, 158 
60, 654 
40,  349 
48,093 
47,095 
46,869 
46,827 
45,993 
45,653 
44,702 
44,524 
44.467 
44.428 


44,331 
44,  169 

43,840 
48,619 
43.921 
42,655 
'  43,  684 
43.  085 
43, 017 
41,496 
41.064 
40,765 
39.  769 
39.560 
39.512 
39. 255 


September  P,  1968 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 
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paymenta  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programa 

aa  compiled  by  USDA — Continued 

MISSISSIPPI — Continued 


Paymenta  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programa 

aa  compiled  by  USDA — Continued 

MISSISSIPPI — Contmued 


Coahoma  Coxtntt — Continued 


llattle  B.  Boone 

Oraham  Bramlett 

Weakley    Braban .. — . — 

O.  M.  Malavassl 

Sam  Parolll 

DanA   Haynes 

Harry  L.  Black 

M.  H.  Mabry 

T.  Earl  Johnson 

Preston  P.  Bennett 

E.  V.  Catoe,  Jr 

Charles  Monty.  Sr 

Richard   Russell 

Bocco  O.  Morris 

Robert  A.  Boyce . 

A.  L.  Brady 

Longlno  Farms 

W.  E.  Meredith 

WUllam  P.  Howell 

L.  T.  Payne 

Charles  Monty.  Sr 

Montgomery  Farms 

Tony    Morris 

Carson  Pelegrtn 

John  P.  Pelegrtn 

Cammack  Company 

Belmont,    Inc 

U.  J.  Commer 

B.  M.  Massey 

J.  P.  Fisher 

R.  L.  Ferryman 

B.  B.  Smith 

O.  W.  Butler  &  Son 

Adams  Farms 

John  F.  Rodgers 

C.  M.  Allen 

Mrs.  T.  K.  Keating  Estate 

John  H.  Qarmon,  Jr 

Tom  McDanlel 

Jennie  W.  Haynes 

Waterloo  Planting  Co 

Clinton   Bailey 

H.  A.  Greene 

W.  J.  Brady 

Peter  Agoetlnelll.  Jr 

Andrew  J.  Donelson 

W.  H.  Ralney 

H.  J.  McMilllan 

Elsie  W.  Heaton 

L.  A.  Boos.  Jr 

Jennie  W.  &  G.  Kirk  &  Dana 

Haynes    

Harold  MltcheU  

W.  W.  Vaught  &  Son 

Buford  Clyde  Mlddleton 

J.  J.  Plantation 

James  A.  Russell.  Jr 

J.  W.  Gray,  Jr 

B.  P.  McLaurln 

T.  O.  Fulton 

Coahoma  Coxnrrr 

Mike  Anticl 

Robert  Louis  DMnlllo 

William  B.  Matthews 

R.  B.   Lyon 

Bradford  Parker,  Sr 

C.  E.  Presley,  Jr 

Lawrence   Malone   

E.  O.  Larson 

Vlto  Sbravatl — 

Anthony  Garst 

Van  Meek   

Berryhill   Farms,   Inc 

Prank  Aderholdt 


De  Soto  Coiwtt — Continued 


COPXAH    COTJNTT 


W.  3.  Beed... - 

Allen  Hood  

Covington  Cotthtt 

Homer    Rutland 

Toxle  Allen 

Vester  Bond 

De  Soto  Countt 

P.  L.  Sanders 

Banks  &  Co 

Howard  St  Blythe  Plantation.. 
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$39,168 
38,784 
38,003 
37,851 
37,663 
37,660 
37,186 
37,  166 
36,849 
36,839 
35,087 
31,711 
34,373 
34,  173 
33,892 
32.928 
32.847 
33.466 
83. 434 
81. 976 
31,711 
31.612 
31, 363 
31,  140 
31.  129 
30,  975 
30,399 
80,002 
30,038 
29,862 
29,753 
28,920 
28.  793 
28,388 
38,  249 
27,  981 
27,899 
27, 665 
27,489 
27,351 
37, 347 
27,  311 
27,160 
36,811 
26,  498 
26,  391 
26,  174 
25.848 
26,704 
25,283 

24,604 
34,337 
34,070 
23,650 
23,407 
28,308 
23,225 
22,448 
22,288 

22,  110 
21,792 
21.681 
21,  516 

21,  430 
21,396 
20,  020 
20,  874 
20,849 
20,824 
20,484 
20,322 
20, 176 

33.  036 

22.  329 

56.  875 

34,  866 
20, 196 

195,  934 
123.  064 
113,232 


Topanga  Calne  Farm 

B.  L.  Sullivan 

E.  F.  Crenshaw 

B.  S.  Jarratt 

Tract-O-Land  Pltn 

Herman  Koehler 

M.  C.  Sparks  tt  Son 

J.  S.  Dollahite 

C.  E.  Clifton 

A.  A.  Whltten 

George  B.  Banks 

Blchard  Leatherman,  Jr 

J.  A.  Eambeart 

U.  O.  Bibbs. 

Bussell  Stunmers 

Dudley  Brldgfortb 

Milton  W.  Jones 

James  H.  Ortffln 

J.  H.  Miller 

John  Graves 

D.  P.  Wilson 

B.  M.  Treadway 


Grenada  Coxtntt 


Kraetzer  Ctued  Lumber  Co — 

B.  A.  Little.. 

Paul  L.  Gray 

Thomas  A.  Llgon 

John  M.  Little 

Earl  L.  GlUon 

Reginald  E.  Forest 

D.  K.  Hayden — 

Hnras  Countt 

Gaddis  Farms,  Inc 

C.  D.  Noble - 

Redfield  Plantations 

C.  C.  Floyd 

B.  H.  Vlrden 

Gaddis  &  Mclaurln,  Inc 

H.  R.  Bryant,  Jr 

R.  E.  Floyd 

Ward  Carraway 

Bay  B.  Cannada 

Harold   Simmons 


Holmes  Countt 


Stonewall  Planting  Co 

J.  E.  Cunningham,  Jr 

Shotwell  Plantation,  Inc.. 
Lynchfleld  Planting  Oo — 

Pluto  Planting  Co 

Wayne   Watklns 

W.  J.  Walts 

PaiU  Wilson 

James  P.  Love 

E.  W.  Hooker 

Charley  Wade 

Byron  B.  Sharpe 

George  D.  Wynn 

D.  C.  Conn 

J.  E.  Hays 

S.  J.  Poose,  Jr 

B.  T.  Hardeman 

J.  A.  Klllebrew 

Humphrey  Farm 

Bonanza  Plantation 

Giun  Grove  Planting  Co. 

D.  C.  Peaster 

M.  K.  Shute 

H.  M.  Brock 

Donald  Parrish 

Graves  Planting  Co 

W.  G.  Gwin 

WIU  &  Dick  Barrett 

J.  B.  Peaster  III 

J.  A.  Barrett 

C.  B.  Logan 

p.  P.  Flemmlng 

L.  V.  Alford.. 

Prank  A.  Jones 

Harry  O'Neal 

H.  H.  Howard 

J.  W.  Potts. 

D.  C.  Scott 

Frank    Eakin 

Paul  G.  McCain 

D.  S.  Shuttleworth 


$90.  859 
73,  421 

»66.  060 
64.400 
59,  490 
59,  464 
42, 961 
30,  828 
37,002 
33,  705 
33.502 
33.287 
33,049 
27,385 
36, 006 
24,220 
22,  670 
22,237 
21,949 
21,  792 
21,616 
21,484 

63,  520 
36,866 
28,  303 
23,748 
21,948 

21.  674 
21.619 
20.069 

74.  555 
49.  032 
48.741 
42.319 
32.  802 
20.441 
27.  156 
26.960 
24.880 
23,  237 

22,  799 

101,494 

101,487 

99,  650 

86,  216 

78,779 

70.868 

62,  622 

61,445 

57,  191 

55,  679 

55,  250 

54,227 

51,350 

48,640 

46,293 

45,  826 

44,167 

42,130 

38,118 

36,899 

35,  620 

34.889 

33.548 

33,529 

32,  078 

81,863 

31,  595 

31,371 

31,086 

30,407 

30,  226 

30, 126 

29,  975 

28,  497 

25,  857 

23.  248 

22.  766 

22.  698 

22,415 

22.  279 

21.818 


Paymenta  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programa 

aa  compiled  by  USDA — Continued 

MISSISSIPPI — Continued 

Holmes  Countt — Continued 

E.  E.  O'Bellly — 

Lynn  Jordan 

W.  J.  Walts.  Jr 

E.  O.  Peterson 

Frank  Gwln,  Jr 

HuMPRBETS  Countt 

Blanche  B.  Slough 

B.  W.  Smith  Planting  Co 

James  E.  Coleman 

C.  B.  Box  Co 

Gordon  &  Partridge 

Nerren  Bros 

Spencer   H.    Barret 

R.  D.  Hlnes 

A.  B.  Jones,  Jr 

B.  A.  Holaday  Co 

R.   D.   Bearden . 

Halbrook     Farms 

T.  M.  Simmons,  Jr 

Pouche   Farms 

Wm.  L.  DiUard 

Gladstone   B.    Mortimer 

Rodgers  Farms 

D.  W.    King 

R.   B.  Harris 

James  G.  Outlaw 

Homer  Martin,  Jr 

Robert    Edwards 

Clint    B.    Aycock 

Curtis    P.    Johnson 

B.   A.   Seward 

Irby    Turner 

E.  L.  Parker 

Hillsdale    Pltn 

T.   N.    Turner 

Rokeby  Pltn 

G.  H.  Halrston,  Jr 

Mavis   B.    Ray 

Hallie   S.   Reed 

Robert  L.  Powell 

Crawford    Bros 

R.  P.  &  Tom  P.  Ellis 

Wise  Broe 

J.   w.   Gammons 

J.  D.  Upshaw 

Claude  R.  Gholson 

O.  M.  Parker,  Jr 

R.  B.  Roberts 

W.  A.  Pearson . 

W.  A.  Pepper 

Stoner  Farms 

B.  E.  Coleman 

Jones  Planting  Co 

Hollowell    Bros 

S.  W.  Gardner 

C.  B.  Aycock,  Jr 

Dave    Bobbltt 

John  M.  Welch 

G.  H.  Halrston  &  Son 

John  H.  Daniels,  Jr — 

B.  P.  Halrston 

Seward  &  Son,  Inc 

W.  T.  Turner 

Henry    Beed 

J.  A.  Bridgers,  Jr 

BUI    Parks 

O.  J.  Turner  m - 

Mound  Lake  Pltn 

J.    B.    Walker 

B.  A.  Holaday,  Jr 

L.  G.  Shelton 

T.  A.  Tharp 

EUlzabeth  D.  Bryan 

Laura  Betty  Llghtcap  Barrier. 

B.  Y.  Wright 

Royal  Pltn 

Vincent  Llberto 

L.  D.  McCoy,  Jr 

Issaquena  County 


W.  T.  Touchberry 

Loyd  M.  Helgle — 

Johnson  Bros 

Levee  Pit.,  Inc 

Harper  B.  Myres 

Heigle.  Helgle  &  Davls. 


$21.  309 
21.097 
20.850 
20.  475 
20.408 

140,477 
183,764 
116,  610 
108,  145 
103.  303 
102.184 
91.038 
74.  155 
64.366 
62.632 
59.884 
67. 110 
56.411 
56,047 
53,089 
49.773 
48.  992 
47.  761 
45,188 
44,517 
42,269 
41,  343 
41,068 
40,746 
39, 971 
38,877 
38,084 
37,233 
37, 195 
37, 163 
37,014 
36,477 
36,477 
36, 473 
36, 397 
34,944 
34,592 
34,  370 
34,039 
32, 815 
32.238 
32,204 
31,960 
31,  527 
81,003 
30,  773 
29,891 
28,  952 
28,612 
28.473 
28. 422 
28, 410 
28,156 
27,  130 
27,108 
26,709 
26,484 
24, 937 
24,023 
24,853 
24,307 
23,849 
22,817 
22,335 
22,  076 
21,500 
21,403 
21,209 
20,  593 
20, 301 
20.  126 
20.  013 

134. 043 
67.881 
55.  757 
48.086 
46.933 
42.985 
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Payments  over 
M  compiled 
MISSL 


$2ifiO0  under  ASOS  programa 
ffry  USDA—CoDXiiMtA 
: — Continued 


Bf  IPPI- 


iMAQUXirA 

A.  O.  Mehaltlc 

Rudy   Pit 

■qierensa  Pit — 
Jamea  T.  lIAbua 
W.  E.  Fleenutn, 
W.  I.  Robertson. 
J.   H.   Fleming-. 

L.  T.  Wade 

W.  C.  Woodrult- 


DouMTT — Continued 


.  r 


Hubert   Rutland. 


Triple   A   Farma 


Valley  Plantation. 
R.  B.  Anderson... 
Walker  K.  Downs. 

Ralph  Roy 

J.T.Smith 

D.  H.  Surrette 


Orady   Williams. 
John  H.  Evans... 

COVNTT 

H.  M.  SCRUOaS 

A.  D.  COOOIN8. 
Joe   Bucy 

Lb  I  LOWC   COTJNTT 
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iH  Davis  Coxtntt 


JKIT  EB80N   COTTNTT 


liAFArRTK  COUNTT 


liB  iKX    COUNTT 


Co. 


Plant  .tlon 


Inc. 
KAorgan. 


ion. 


Co, 


CO 


Plax  tatlon. 


Blibop. 


Plai  tatlon. 


Buckhom  Plantlu  ; 

Wlldwood  Plantapon. 

West,  Inc. 

Pour  Plfths 

The  Brown  Farm. 

O.  F.  Bledsoe  Pla]  tatlon. 

Race  Track  Plantation. 

Annapeg,    Inc. 

L.  W.  Madd  Famp. 

W.  M.  and  J.  C. 

Roebuck  Plantation. 

New  Hope  Planta 

Ruby  Planting 

H.  C.  McSban. 

Joe   Pugh 

Reynolds  Planting  < 
King  Plantation. 
Ed  Hunter  Steele 
Roberson  Plantation. 
Runnymede 
Maloney  Farms. 

T.  J.  Carter 

F.  T.  Leavell 

Sturdivant  & 
B.  a.  McOeary. 

W.  L.  Craig 

Holly  Grove 

Hobson     Gary... 

W.  D.  Bradford.. 

Elmwood  Plantation. 

Landrum  &  Leavi  ill. 

Hay  ward  Jacks  Firm  No.  1. 

Rldgecrest    Plai 

French  Bend  Plantation. 

Lake  Henry  Plaqtation. 

E.  H.  Nelll.. 

Fort  Lorlng  Plailtatlon. 

Pee  Dee  Planting  ' 

BCS  Corp- 

Lakevlew   Plant. 

W.  G.  Somervllld 

Shoe  String  Plantation. 

I.  T.  Mclntyre 

B.  T.  Wade 

Murphey  Bros.. 

Ray  Trlbble 

Carrie  P.  Avent 
L.  E.  Rowland.. 
Sam  Balkln  Truafc 

B.  &  S.  Planting 

C.  L.  Partridge. 
L.  L.  Walker  &  ^ 
W.  P.  Klmbroug  i, 
B.  D.  Strain,  Jr. 
Refuge   Plantation. 


EI 


Co- 


Jones 


Estate, 
to 


Qons.. 
.  Jr- 


•40.136 
37,679 
29,961 
27,486 
25,340 
28,927 
28,758 
28,517 
21.684 


26,323 

30,128 

63.364 
39,069 
39,060 
22,409 
22,282 
20,432 

22,418 
21.487 

25.  981 
21.962 
20.617 

203.193 
166, 618 
140.414 
142.708 
120,820 
116. 167 
106,528 
106,020 
104.140 
103.748 
103.508 
102.237 
07,856 
96, 650 
88.683 
70,080 
77,618 
73,276 
71,111 
70, 334 
68,984 
64,786 
61,483 
61.206 
60.396 
60.270 
58,829 
58.219 
55.  426 
53.222 
50,469 
40.  321 
47.826 
47,  637 
47. 177 
47,035 
46.743 
46.  291 
44.630 
44.093 
43.314 
42.203 
41.922 
41.774 
40.438 
40.218 
40.199 
39.558 
39.  536 
39.  428 
39.381 
39.  337 
39.  012 
38.844 
37,334 


PaymenU  over  $aOfiOO  under  ASCS  progrunu 

at  oompOed  by  I/SDA— Continued 

BOSSISSIFPI— Continued 

I^  Flobs  COUNTT — Continued 

F.  R.  Morgan,  Jr.. $36,786 

Robert  L.  Pillow  Farms,  Inc 36, 341 

A.  McC.  Klmbrough  HI 35, 896 

Cal-Mlss.,  Inc 

Leo  Murphree . "..- 

Blshop-Cottonland 

Lundy  Bros 

Glen  Burr  Plantation 

M.  C.  Tillman 

Lock    Eleven 

King  Plantation  Highland 

Lsn.oax  CotnrrT 

Rickswood  Planting  Co 

Lake  Side  Plantation — 

W.  H.  OlUow,  Jr 

John  Ellis  William,  Jr 

Davis  and  Toung 

Wler  Bros 

Derwood   Strain 

Henry  Oosa 

Frank  H.  Coleman .. 

Jerry  Falls 

T.    J.    Corley 

R.  C.  Colvln 

Harold  Coleman 

H.  C.  Pleasants . 

OUUland  &  Strain 

W.  C.  Haynes 

Loyce  Makamson 

P.   M.   Klmbrough 

W.  E.  Taylor 

John  F.  Bratton 

Gleeson  and  Jones 

L.  W.  Wade  Planting  Co 

Bex  Makamson 

Boyce    Miller 

Walter  Walt 

John  W.  Kearney 

C.  S.  Ware 

James  D.  Green 

M.  BG  Farms 

C.  J.  Hammond 

Miller  and  Gregory  Farm 

D.  C.  Branhsm  Jr 

J.  A.  Bennett 

Ronnie    McCullocb 

L.    N.    McGraw 

Cypress  Lake  PlanUtlon 

Walter  Pennebaker 

William  Dell  ElUs 

Jodie    Hearon 

A.   D.    Meredith 

James  D.  Wood 

Lincoln  Cotjntt 
C.  C.  Clark 

Lowndes  County 

J.  A.  Hanson 

Saunders   B.   Carson 

Chandler    Richards 

Gene  D.  Holllman 

Gilmer  Plantation 

J.  W.  Patrick — 

Dubley    Bozeman 

George  H.  Moore 

J.  D.  Rankin 

M.  S.  Cox,  Jr 

Thomas  L.  James 

E.   D.   Mansell 

J.   R.   Tate 

E.  K.  Bardln 

Julius  Edgar 

Ben   Strlbllng 

A.    M.    Walts 

Jacobs   tmd   Dulaney 

James  A.  Cook 

L.   A.    MlUsaps 

O.  J.  Sharpe.  Sr 

S.  C.  Dulaney  te  Son 

A.  B.  Mansell.  Jr 

Clyde  Edwards , 

Sim  C.  Dulaney 

L.  H.  McMuUen.  Jr 

A.  W.  Hardy,  Jr 

Willis  Burton... 


35.821 
35.408 
35.009 
34, 767 
34,415 
32.842 
32.638 
31.581 

31.  579 

31.406 

31,020 

30.681 

30.501 

28.787 

28,475 

28.249 

28.186 

28.080 

28.067 

27.064 

27.225 

26,580 

26,  552 

26.  534 

26.  212 

26.060 

25. 617 

24.758 

24.  655 

23.526 

23.  163 

22. 914 

22.  539 

22.469 

22.240 

22,203 

22.185 

22,002 

21,967 

21.  875 

21.641 

21.560 

21.376 

20, 695 

20,559 

20.550 

20. 541 

20.134 

20. 014 

28.  966 

43.868 
31.081 
27.466 
27. 071 
20. 179 
107.  709 
83.573 
80.441 
76.468 
62. 893 
55.  695 
43. 493 
43.  245 
36. 236 
33.  876 

29.  018 
27,115 
26.116 
26.063 
25.862 
24.864 
24.  414 
23.050 
23.  413 
22. 322 
20.649 
20.  212 
20.  026 


PaymenU  over  $20fiO0  under  ASCS  programt 

at  compUed  by  l/SBA— Continued 

MISSISSIPPI— Continued 

Maishau.  Countt 

OdeU  J.  Wilson 

W.    G.    Ash 

PoUy    R.    Curl 

C.  B.  Robinson 

J.   W.   Cocke 

Jack  McOlatchy 

L.  E.  Devore 

Jerry   Skelton 

Wallace  Briscoe 

Byron  Hurdle 

Simpson   Hurdle 

William  P.  Loftln 

Chester  Hurdle 

Wayne   Briscoe 

Hargls    Hurdle 

Edgar  L.  Bolden — 

W.  D.  Ules — 

Egbert  Jones — 

Artie  Edlln 

J.  G.  Bell 

John    Curl 

Tom   C.   Lacey — - 

W.  H.  Hurdle.  Jr 


MONBOB    COTJMTT 

Sid  Simders 

Delmar  Holloway 

Fay  Nevlna 

Lee  H.  Harrington .. 

Fred  Bell — 

Thomas  E.  Mlllender — 

R.  J.  Leuth 

Carlos  A.  Thompson 

RUey  Dabbs - 

W.  B.  Watklns 

Charles  Sanders 

Robert  M.  Watklns 

Richard  S.  Cole 


NOXTTBtt  COUNTT 


Harrison  Evans 

Circle  M  Ranch.  Inc 

J.  B.  Cunningham 

B.  S.  Marler 

A.  B.  Stevens,  Jr 

Ralph  Spurgeon.  Jr 

Panola  Countt 


W.  S.  Taylor.  Jr 

Robert  McMillan 

J.  H.  Magee 

Hays  Bros.  &  Hall > 

Raymond  Blrdsong 

EcQlly  J.  Pointer 

J.  B.  Wardlaw  &  Co 

Donald  Bartlett r- 

Est.  of  F.  Taylor.  Sr 

Alton   Milam -. 

Leon  Crlgler 

Maury  R.  Harris  &  Sons,  Inc... 

Dllmore  &  Austin 

Curtis  McNemar 

Crenshaw  Bros 

Steve  Short 

Charles  R.  NU - - 

Clarence  Taylor 

Vlrdo  Chrestman 

W.  P.  Lemaster 

Leslie  Busby 

W.  S.  Hamer 

C.  Hal  West 

John  J.  West 

Tom  T.  Floyd 

David  Rose  Craig 

Taylor  Broe 

H.  G.  Short 

Dave  Pointer 

H.  W.  Bailey 

Clarence  Overall,  Jr 

W.  D.  Craig 

Joe  Reld 

Short  Broe 

Short  Planting  Co 

Tom   Pugh 

O.  P.  Milam 

R.  D.  Swango 

James  Montleth 

James  H.  Moore 

Otis  Jenkins 


$67.  UB 
46. 653 
42,616 
33,706 
33.458 
33. 442 
33.  324 
33. 171 
30, 724 
29,529 
28,916 
28,728 
26,584 

25.  859 

26.  621 
25.594 
24.738 
24. 313 
23.643 
23.301 
23.  880 
22. 501 
22.484 

40,  107 
36, 330 
29.184 
28.971 
28,000 
27.876 
27.  555 
26.757 
26. 281 
25.353 
24.461 
23.  349 
21.249 


192. 072 

41, 

908 

40. 

890 

26. 

875 

26. 

097 

21. 

342 

50. 

962 

57, 

532 

66.992 

53. 

819 

46. 

886 

46. 

345 

44.587 

43.219 

38.576 

88. 

117 

36, 

658 

33. 

804 

33. 

576 

32. 

945 

32. 

847 

32.  571 

30. 097 

29.988 

29 

115 

28. 

874 

28.577 

28.408 

27 

828 

27 

743 

27 

283 

26 

930 

26. 895 

26 

581 

25 

747 

25 

747 

25 

521 

24.923 

24,543 

24 

194 

23 

314 

21 

953 

21 

675 

20.  662 

20 

.291 

20 

142 

20.005 

PaymenU  over  tZOjOOO  under  ASCS  programt 

at  compiled  by  l/SDii— Continued 

MISSISSIPPI— Continued 


PONTOTOC  COUNTT 

J.  R.  Patterson 

QurrMAN  County 

Yandell  Brothers 

Self   &   Co 

John  B.  Ford 

Dalmar    Plantation ■.- 

Roger   Davidson 

p.  R.  Tralnor 

Wise    Broe 

T.  C.  Haley 

E.  Q.  Vance.  Jr 

H.   T.  Plttman 

Gannon    Farm 

T.  C.  Potts 

Pulmer    Farms 

C.  W.  Denton 

Fletcher  S.  Haynes 

E.  M.  Fedrlc  Farms.  Inc 

Buckskin    Plantation 

Posey  Hound  Planting  Co 

Noel    Wllborn 

Belen  Planting  Co 

F.  R.  Wright.  Jr 

B.   D.   Mason 

Joe  E.  Benson 

Storr  Farm 

East  Miss.  State  Hosp 

Bob    Crenshaw 

B.  H.  Cobb - 

G.  H.    Barker 

H.  Allen  and  T.  Powell - 

L.  P.  Butler  Est.  and  J.  D.  Peter- 
son. Jr 

I.  L.  Henry 

Benny    Plttman 

LlUle  P.  Butler  Est 

Joe  R.  Small 

B.  O.    Tedford 

A.  L.  King.  Jr 

Mark  Ham 

Hubert  Haynes 

Victor    Bailey 

E.  H.  Anderson 

W.  W.  Hughes.  Jr .- 

Wadllngton   Bros 

Fred    Bailey 

Gordon    Farms 

C.  B.  Slgler 

H.  W.  Howze 

Corbln    Bros 

J.  B.  LoUar 

Burl  and  Jearl  Mahan 

J.  E.  Furr.  Jr 

House  and  Carter 

Glen  Bailey 

Richard  Shellman 

Hubert  L.  Respess 

Perry   Bailey 

Smith  Planting  Co 

Wlnfred  Reld 

V.  A.  Furr.  Jr 

J.  W.  Oartln - 

R.  W.  Dean 

c.  L.  Mills 

A.  G.  Strickland 

Obla  Owen . 

C.  W.  McCuUar,  Jr 

James  A.  Jackson 

F.  Raynor  Starr 

J.  D.  Cobb 

Harry  Lewis 

Sbravatl  Brothers 

V.  L.  Howell 

M.  D.  Bailey 

Rankin  County 

Paul  Cross 

J.  B.  Williamson 

P.  C.  Lawrence 

J.  D.  McKay 

ScoTT  County 
Cochran  &  Myers 


$23.  740 

167.  068 
122.563 
101.306 
81.  196 
76.040 
72.268 
65.268 
61.351 
59.  332 
69. 166 
55.441 
54,630 
51,796 
61.544 
48.891 
48.  710 
47,  732 
46.  445 
46.  998 
44.905 
42.508 
42.  255 
40.270 
38.997 
37.  810 
36.  636 
36.  377 
36.  276 
35.  624 

35.329 
35.  235 
35.  051 
34,  876 
34,  626 
34. 615 
34.  425 
34. 424 
32. 116 
31.387 
31.213 
29.424 
29.  326 
28.828 
28.  807 
28.  367 
27,  976 
27.  636 
?7. 104 
26.980 
26,836 
26.480 
26.005 
24.  769 
24.663 
24.  576 
24.  430 
24.089 
23.860 
23.624 
21. 963 
21.892 
21.  787 
20. 901 
20. 896 
20.821 
20.  613 
20. 476 
20.402 
20. 174 
20. 137 
20. 017 

26.982 
25. 491 
24.541 
21.692 


22,532 


PaymenU  over  $20fiO0  under  ASCS  programt 

at  compaed  by  l/SDA— Continued 

MISSISSIPPI— Continued 

Shaskby  County 

Pantherburn  Co 

Cameta  Plantation.  Inc 

Ht'C"  and  Bruton . 

Murphy  Jones 

H.  G.  Carpenter 

Raymond  Brown  &  J.  M.  Brown. 

Moore  Planting  Co..  Inc 

Lyundale  PlanUng  Co..  Inc 

Uttle  Panther  Plantation 

Powers  Co..  Inc 

Reality  Plantation.  Inc 

Baconla  Plantation.  Inc 

Evanna  Plantation.  Inc 

S.  M.  Montgomery 

Martin  Planting  Co..  Inc 

M.  C.  Ewlng  Co..  Inc 

Carter  Bros 

Neff  Farms.  Inc ' 

G.  C.  Oortarlght 

James  A.  Boykm 

Council  Bend.  Inc 

H.  T.  Greer 

M.  Grundfest 

Darden   Co 

Charles   Kline 

Rebekah    Fields    and    Billy    C. 
Fields 

Louise  Planting  Co. .-. 

T.  M.  &  Q.  Farm.- 

Patton  Planting  Co 

T.  W.  Harris 

A.  B.  Williams 

Pat  R.  Dunaway 

Carl    Dimaway 

McKlnney  &  Son. 

Dudley  Moore 

Ben  Lamensdorf 

Shlloh  Plantation.  Inc 

W.  A.  Chase 

Sojamax,    Inc 

Benard  D.  Lovorn 

S.  W.  Bennett 

G.  M.  Baggett 

Kelso  Plantation.  Inc 

W.  E.  Patterson.  Jr 

CUnkscales  Bros 

A.  L.  Rochelle 

Omega  Plantation.  Inc 

Ben  Mary,  Inc 

Egremont  Plantation 

Boykln  &  Patterson 

W.  R.  Rodgers 

Smith  County 

Clint  Phlpps 

SuNTLOWBB  County 

Duncan  Farms  Inc 

Eastland  Plantation  Inc 

Brooks  Farms 

William  M.  Pitts 

Topanga  Calne  Farm 

R.  D.  MaUette 

Llpe  Farma  Inc 

Blllups  Plantation,  Inc. 

W.  D.  Patterson 

Allen  and  Brashler  Planting  Co. 

Phillip  Pratisi 

W.  P.  Scruggs 

Frank  Bnunfleld 

J.  Levlngston  Estate 

Mrs.  Virginia  Polk 

p.  K.  McGregor 

Brashler-Allen 

Vivian  A.  Johnson 

J.  H.  Hlll^ 

J.  W.  Stowers 

W.  O.  Shtirden 

C.  S.  Sinunons.  Jr 

H.  T.  Bonds  and  Sons 

J.  M.  Montgomery,  Jr 

Garrard  Estate 

Llndsey  Farms 

PauUne  V.  Adair 

Shurden  and  Owens 

W.  D.  Simmons 


$212. 303 
125.  287 
116.000 
116.930 
108.704 
84.  626 
74,319 
73,229 
70, 439 
68,  155 
66,668 
65.  622 
64.  076 
60.503 
50.  406 
57,  790 
55,654 
53.486 
52.  622 
51.935 
49.094 
49.067 
47.  913 
44.337 
42.685 

39. 730 
38,  882 
35,  730 
35.  295 
32,946 
32.834 
31.  505 
30.  356 
29,  812 
29,  214 
29. 187 
27,667 
27.  607 
26,660 
26.510 
24,  557 
24.  129 
24,  107 
24,  028 
23. 220 
22.  612 
22.344 
22.  147 
22. 127 
21.154 
20.403 

22.  512 

161.615 

157,  930 

123.  598 

119.032 

111.851 

108.554 

102.  197 

101.040 

100.  769 

95,  726 

91.063 

89.686 

87.  301 

86.  501 

85.246 

81.803 

71.328 

70.  338 

65. 832 

64.812 

63.  923 

61.  456 

61.  072 

60.136 

69.  729 

58.  757 

56,894 

66.622 

55,891 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programt 

at  compUed  by  USUA— Continued 

MISSISSIPPI — Continued 

SuNFLOwxB  County — Continued 

R.  M.  &  C.  H.  McClatchy.. 

Brewer  Morgan 

Hugh  M.  Arant 

A.  J.  Hill 

James  Bradshaw 

Est  of  Noel  Morgan 

Billy  Brewer 

F.  L.  Tlndall 

N.  H.  McMath 

A.  K.  Maxwell. 

W.  E.  Austin 

F.  T.  Clark 

Fletcher    Bros 

H.  T.  Miller  Planting  Co 

J.  P.  Fisher.  Jr 

Dar  Bayou  Pltg.  Co 

St  Rest  Plantation 

Ethel  Lyons 

Llndsey  Farms 

Robert  MulUns 

Bruce  Brumfleld 

J.  B.  Reed 

H.  P.  Watson 

Allen   Bros 

W.   E.  Jefcoat 

Jones  Bros 

R.  K.  Clark 

Turner  Arant 

Louis  Millen 

Sidney  Levlngston ^ 

Scott  &  Fred  Polndexter 

Parker  Planting  Co 

Bay  view  Plantation 

H.  W.  King 

H.  A.  Recker 

F.  T.  Clark  and  son.r 

A.  E.  Schuyler 

Jack  Griffith 

Herbert  Pearce 

C.  A.  McGregor 

George  Rice 

C.  F.  McGraw 

J.  T.  McGregor 

Max  A.  Hodges 

Glenn    McCoy 

Kansas  Plantation.  Inc 

L.  A.   Safley 

Hugh  G.  Fisher 

G.  D.  Lyon 

Hugh   Medders 

J.  A.  Ely.  Jr. 

J.  B.  Falling 

V.  E.  Lester 

Grlttman  and  Adams 

O.  L.  Cox 

J.  R.  Dockery 

Arnold    Pryon 

W.  H.  Balrd 

F.  E.  Mitchell 

Patterson  Bros 

Dick    Barrett 

H.  I.  Clark 

P.  H.  Brown  Farms 

Mlttle  P.  Toler - 

J.  C.  Haney 

WUl  A.  Price 

Florence  B.  Flsackerly 

M.  C.  Pilgrim 

J.  B.  Balrd 

Howard  L.  Grlttman 

Harris  Russell 

George  W.  Bowles 

J.  0.  Miller.  Jr 

E.  E.  Shurden 

Leroy    Johnson 

W.  L.  Patterson 

H.  C.  Eastland 

Jack    Curry 

Gordon  Dement 

James  L.  Beckham 

Leroy  Anthony 

Dodd   Bros 

Hill  Bros 


$65.  796 
55, 432 
54. 496 
54.066 
53.474 
52.904 
52.366 
52.  237 
50.796 
50.557 
50.460 
50.064 
49. 274 
49.  256 
49.  175 
48.283 
48.282 
47.838 
47.788 
47.721 
46.474 
44.854 
44.172 
44.165 
43.  120 
42.484 
42.237 
41.793 
41.503 
41.  476 
41,005 
40.616 
40.592 
40.204 
40.121 
40.026 
40.003 
39.448 
39.340 
38.  322 
38,278 
37. 995 
37.  567 
37.  430 
37.002 
36.986 
36.  975 
36,  210 
35.858 
35.  830 
35.816 
35.719 
35.446 
36.415 
35.  051 
34.883 
34.  782 
34,563 
34,415 
34,  270 
33.909 
33.858 
33.  786 
33.581 
33.092 
32.  926 
32.825 
32.809 
32.774 
32.680 
32.065 
32.063 
31.975 
31.947 
31,350 
31.304 
31. 120 
30. 928 
30.773 
30.  695 
30.  545 
30.443 
30. 173 
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Paymentt  over  $20,00i 
a»  oomjMed  by 


fSDA — Oonttnucd 
MI8SISSIPI  [— Continued 


O.  8.  Cox 

Watts  Planting  Co... 

Berryblll  Bros 

Pred  V.  Jones 

W.  E.  Lamastvis 

W.  B.  Lovstt 

C.  W.  Barrett 

W.  O.  Lester 

J.  8.  Parker,  Jr 

J.  L.  Hall 

Hubert    Robertson  .  . 

Clro  Noblle 

Oeorge  E.  Balrd  Jr.. 
P.  &  C.  Planting  Co. 
Mrs.  Nannie  S.  Parks. 

Sheffield  Farms 

B.  R.  Anunons 

Tommy  Ellis 

Virginia  P.  Polk 

Black  Bayou  Pltn.. 

Herman  Quest 

Parker  Bios 

W^  D.  Balrd. 

David  T^llllams 

O.  T.  EUls-- 

Curtis  A.  Smith  Faring  Co- 
Centralla  Plantation 

J.  R.  Martin 

Bobby   Clark 

Mrs.  J.  O.  Bradford. 

R.  I.  Waldrup 

T.  A.  Murtagh 

Ted  Borodofsky 

P.  H.  Brown 

Noel   Barrett 

L.  A.  Braswell 

W.  T.  Tims  &  Son.- 

D.  E.  Bright 

J.  O.  and  H.  C.  Eastllmd 

A.  W.  Shurden 

B.  N.  Marlow  Est— 

Allaert  WhaUey 

Hyman  Turner 

PoweU  Poe 

WUUam  L.  Ervln-. 

Bobby   Kirk 

W.  E.  Coleman  and 

John  W.  Baker 

Thomas  B.  Qlvens- 
J.  P.  Barbour,  II — 
W.  C.  Hendon — 
Cooper,  Cooper  & 

O.  W.  Moody 

W.  T.  Skelton... 
J.  J.  Stevens 


<!o- 


M.  T.  Hardy- 
Mike  P.  Sturdlvant. 
Hoparka    Plantatloiu 

J.  L.  Hill,  Jr 

Cotton  Dixie,  Inc.- 
Tvnilght   Plantatlo] 

E.  D.  Graham 

E.  O.  Pedrlc — 

T.  C.  ^uford 

Triple  M  Planting 
Ralph  T.  Hand,  Jr 
Rainbow  Planting 

A.  A.  Mabus 

Equen    Plantation 
P.  M.  Mltchener.  Jr 
S.  M.  Fewell  &  Co. 

Jerry  Palls 

Prank  Sturdlvant- 

J.  A.  Townes 

Martha  B.  Lowe... 

Prank  Sayle 

J.  R.  Plautt  &  Sons . 
H.  T.  Bond,  Jr 
Herbert   Rice.. 
Phil  Thornton,  in 
T.  B.  Abbey,  Jr, 
M.  L.  McMillan,  Jr 

J.  Noel  Reed 

J.  C.  Hardy 

BUIy  Joe  Waldrup 
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SxnnrLOWBt  OoiprrT — Continued 

•30,004 
20,  803 

ao,873 
ae.Bio 

20,234 

20. 18S 

20, 124 

28.602 

28.670 

28,620 

28,325 

38,244 

38,062 

27,846 

27,260 

27.002 

26.763 

36.461 

36.330 

36.  043 

35.284 

34,877 

24.686 

24.  610 

24.465 

24.  340 

24,368 

24, 077 

33.630 

23,  606 

23.  40S 

23,378 

33.346 

33.113 

23.051 

32.808 

23.  463 

33.433 

33.314 

31,  535 

31,146 

30,784 

30,667 

30,466 

30,441 

30,433 

20,283 

30,363 

30,188 

30,  170 

30.  120 

30.080 

30,060 

30.088 

30.031 


MISSISSIPFI — Continued 
Taixaratcbh  Cov  mt  »— Continued 


ion. 


Timer. 


TAU.AHA1  CBVt   COUNTT 


<  to 


168,  436 
132,640 
101, 106 
88,626 
87,012 
88,700 
82,467 
82,180 
80,463 
70,476 
78.734 
76,168 
74,640 
78.844 
73, 818 
73,401 
72.444 
60,470 
68.084 
67,446 
66,641 
66,610 
63,637 
60,001 
50,123 
67.643 
64.263 
62,  966 
51, 309 
61,  134 


James   Bros 

M.  8.  Dale - 

Bailey  Brake  Farm 

M.  E.  Poreman 

N.  J.  McMullen < 

Stuart   Denman 

A.  O.  Murphey 

Benford  Brown 

Sammle    Brasher . 

Ray  Roberson 

Trlbble  Parms — 

R.  W.  Mabry 

Casbum   Bros 

John  W.  Sherman ° 

Margaret  M.  Norman 

Bend    Plantation . — 

B.  A.  Marley 

BUbo    Pennington 

Oene  T.  Fleming 

Curtis  miett 

D.  A.  Tubbe 

C.  E.  Waldrup 

Llpe  Planting  Co 

Ernest  Brasher,  Jr 

Dry  Bayou  Planting  Co — 

C.  S.  Rankin 

Floyd   Brown 

Jim  Pennington 

Janice  W.  Herron 

Joe  R.  Wolfe 

W.  A.  Worsham 

Strlder    Bros 

W.  C.  Vinson 

a.  C.  Trout . 

O.  L.  Ferguson 

Maggie  W.  McLellan 

W.  a.  Burkhalter 

Worley  &  Son 

WUUam  H.  Morrow 

Tom  Rice 

Frank  B.  Swearengen 

J.  W.  Pennell 

R.  E.  Seawrlght 

J.  J.  Webb,  Jr 

W.  O.  Shurden 

R.  M.  Owen 

D.  D.  Bloodworth 

Don  Allison 

J.  W.  House 

H.  C.  Strlder.  Jr 

C.  P.  Plnke--- 

Eastslde  Planting  Co 

Westslde  Planting  Co . — 

James  H.  Morrow 

R.  W.  Lee 

Tats  Cotmrr 
M.  P.  Moore 

E.  E.  Moore 

Double  J  Ranch 

R.  O.  Roeeborou^ 

Thomas  Smith 

Tom  Wilson 

W.  P.  Veazey.  Jr — - 

J.  V.  Moore 

Z.  M.  Veazey.  Jr 

Senatobla  Farm,  Inc 

Harry  B.  House 

J,  P.  Watson 

Tunica  Cotjntt 

B.  P.  Harbert 

Richard  Watson 

TJ.  O.  Bibb.  Jr 

Paul  BatUe,  Jr - 

Abbay  and  Leatherman.  Ino 

Hood  Farms.  Inc ..... 

R.  W.  Owen.  Inc 

D.  O.  Parker 

8.  A.  Arnold,  Jr 

Arnold  Farms,  Inc 

Sterling  W.  Owen  m 

Shelby  Thomas  Wilson. 

M.  L.  Eamheart 

O.  P.  Owen.  Jr 

Oaklawn  Plantation,  Inc 

Carl  O.  May 

8.  W.  Seabrook -. 


$61,006 
48,806 
48,387 
47,086 
46,841 
44.048 
43,496 
43,300 
41, 176 
40,843 
37.  803 
37.683 
36.  818 
36. 767 
36. 330 
34,  181 
34,  174 
34, 103 
33,108 
32,683 
32,644 
31,750 
30,683 
30,001 
30,060 
28.708 
28,432 
28. 141 
27.  787 
27,  173 
26.934 
26.  601 
26,400 
26.  278 
26.204 
26,  767 
25,683 
26,523 
26.313 
24. 127 
24.000 
23.884 
23.616 
23. 372 
23,153 
23.144 
22,  778 
22,657 
22,285 
21,680 
21,336 
21,200 
21,146 
31.077 
30.217 

81.380 
56.781 
46,200 
31,066 
38,016 
29.607 
38,683 
36,618 
34,006 
34.666 
33,160 
30,760 

131,701 

134,  538 

106,243 

106,687 

106,166 

96.846 

06,763 

03,284 

81.601 

80.034 

89.003 

83.106 

81.826 

80,165 

76,  037 

73.768 

65,878 


MISSISSIPPI — Continued 
TtnnoA  CcuWTT — Oonttnued 
McCllntock  FanoB.  Ino 

A.  S.  Perry 

W.  H.  Houston.  Jr 

B.  R.  Smith 

O.  A.  Austin 

A.  O.  Ci4>erton 

T.   O.   Eamheart 

W.  C.  McLean  Co..  Inc 

R.  I.  Abbay 

Francis   C.   Boyd 

Lloyd  E.  Ryals 

Irwin   Company,   Inc 

O.  L.  Houston,  Jr . 

C.  R.  Frank 

O.  H.  Block 

Clyde  J.  Perry 

Jack  W.  Perry  &  Co..  Inc 

Ewlng  and  Son.  Inc 

Jerry  Lake  Planting  Co..  Inc 

Ransom  A.  Myers 

Wesley  R.  Bailey 

A,  T.  Eamheart 

A.  M.  Dye 

E.  J.  Lake 

Wayne  McDonald  

C.  Buck  Graves 

L.  J.  Youngblood 

Vance  Moore 

B.  M.  Martin.  Jr .- 

R.  C.  Smith  - 

James  SwlndoU 

Pea  Patch  Plantation.  Inc 

J.  E.  Sides  &  Son.  Inc 

C.  E.    Pegram 

Dorlght  Plantation.  Inc 

James  Pegram   

D.  R.  Houpt 

R.  A.  Harris.  Jr 

R.  A.  Harris,  Jr - 

L.  A.  Gldden   

Indian  Ridge  Plant,  Inc 

H.  R.  Watson  Sc  Sons 

John  Canon  - 

S.  C.  Jones — 

J.  p.  Oeorge 

Richmond  Counts 

W.  D.  Fisher 

J.  M.  Boyd 

Hugh  Monteltb  &  Son 

Howard  T.  Bonds 

W.  C.  Bynum 

UmOM  COTTUTT 

Hugh  Stephens 

T.  P.  McAllster  

WAaanr  Countt 

Aden  Brothers,  Inc 

B.  N.  SlmraU  &  Son.  Inc 

W.  O.  Miller 

Johnle   Brown    

H.  A.  Downey,  Jr 

O.  L.  Johnson - 

Dorothy  G.  Butts 

Ratlin  Farms,  Inc 

WASHINOrON  COVMTT 

Lakeland    Farms 

Dean  and  Co 

H.  R.  Rich  &  Son 

Deloach  Cope 

Andrews  Bros 

E.  J.  Ganler 

Highland    Pltn 

James  Mlddleton 

Montgomery  6c  Orlsaom 

Stevens  Bros 

Baiton  Ingram 

Deandale 

Alex    Curtis 

W.  D.  Atterbury 

Raymond    Clark 

Walnut  Bayou  Pltg.  Co 

Cope  &  Neff 

W.  O.  Trotter 

James  A.  Petty 

Mounds  Pltn 

Metcalfe  &  Weathers 


659, 414 
58,  833 
66, 453 
55.146 
54,300 
53,876 
53, 720 
53,  702 
51,473 
49,  298 
47.  217 
42.380 
41.  751 
41.410 
41, 158 
30,358 
35.  617 
34,478 
33,866 
33,560 
33,512 
33,480 
32,217 
31,628 
30, 692 
30.  252 
30.  021 
29. 843 
20. 634 
28. 371 
27.  612 
26.  854 
26.  289 
36, 197 
25. 731 
35.670 
25.260 
24, 839 
25,  168 
24.859 
24. 820 
24. 133 
22,602 
31.585 
31.447 
21.180 
20.763 
20. 271 
20.  218 
20. 197 
20.047 


80.  716 
25. 867 
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94. 621 
S0,&80 
42,935 
38,265 
34.935 
30. 553 
30.067 
26, 777 

66.468 
64.767 
62. 874 
62.158 
61.947 
61,723 
60,045 
50, 793 
50.  730 
58.482 
58,183 
67,  066 
56. 831 
56. 398 
66.348 
55,  949 
66. 671 
55,488 
54.682 
54.  609 
54,586 


psymenti  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programa 

at  complied  by  l/SDA— Continued 

MISSISSIPPI— Continued 


PaymenU  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programa 

aa  compiled  by  USDA — Conttnued 

MISSISSIPPI— -Continued 


WAsaxMoroN  Covictt — Continued 


D.  K.  BSorrow 

John  A.  Aldrldge 

Wllmot  Planting  Co 

H.  T.  Cochran . . — 

IsoU   Pltn 

Thomas  Holllngsworth  ft  Co — 
Clyde  V.  Oatilt 

E.  W.  &  Q.  W.  Stone 

Osceola  Plant  Co 

Ralph  Owens 

W.  H.  NeUl  &  Sons 

Refuge  West  End  Farms 

Hampton    Collier .. 

ColUer  Pltn 

Marathon  Pltn 

Gus  Plerallsl 

Walcott  Planting  Co 

V.   C.  Hammett,  Jr 

Word   Planting   Co 

David  B.  Flanagan 

C.  D.  Verner 

Munn  &  Morgan 

Four  C  Land  Co 

Polly  M.  Cooper 

Don  O.  Baker 

Park  Farms 

O.  R.  Horton 

Ray  Beckham 

John  J.  Hall,  Jr 

Glen  Taylor , 

Monty  Payne 

J.  M.  Brown  Pltg.  Co 

J.  C.  Mitchell 

Winston  Walker 

Bob  Alnsworth 

Sabatlnl    Farm 

J.  P.  WUkerson 

WUUam  C.  McKamy 

W.  A.  Dunaway  &  Son 

W.  O.  Hester 

W.  J.  Ureland 

Wade  Bums 

O.  W.  McCool 

Sam  Pendergrass 

Kirk  Pltn 

Edward   Shackleford 

Oeorge  Stock 

Edward  P.  Vlett 

Max  E.  PhUllps 

Harris  &  Wilson.  Inc 

V.  L.  Sandlfer 

MUam  Planting  Co 

J.  E.  Bratton 

WUUam  L.  Watson 

Auburn  Plantation 

Marcus  Treadway 

D.  &  W.  Jones,  Inc 

BeUwood  Plantation 

WUUam  E.  Avis 

R.  M.  Prltchett 

Bobby  Rlppee 

E.  A.  Currey,  Jr 

Mike  McLaurln 

Tony  &  Larry  Pratesl 

Poch    Bames 

R.  A.  Barefleld 

Howard   New 

Malvlna  Pltn.  Inc 

Martha  Pltn 

James  V.  Nurmery 

N.  R.  &  W.  T.  Williams 

Cecil  Wlngfleld 'i — 

Henry  HemphUl 

T.  R.  Plttman 

Oma  W.  Soder 

Oene  Wlngfleld 

Harry  M.  Key 

Elizabeth    Jeffreys 

L.  &  B.  Pltn... 

Guido  Palaslnl 

Fred   BaUard 

T.  w.  Hays 

C.  K.  Fuller 

E.  A.  Lafoe.  Jr... 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Klker  &  Son 

Elmo  Gerald 


•64.103 
53.058 
51.  176 
61.041 
40.385 
48.206 
48.  056 
47.644 
47.  237 
46.801 
46.064 
45.304 
44,386 
44.336 
42. 478 
41.671 
41.  477 
40,026 
30,686 
39,500 
39.  436 
38. 298 
37.240 
36. 958 
36.881 
36.  036 
35.003 
35.  061 
34.  827 
34.760 
34.684 
34.  013 
33.810 
33.  819 
32.  876 
32,729 
32,422 
31,604 
31.313 
31.308 
30.958 
30.944 
30. 012 
30.706 
30.306 
30.211 
29.988 
29.982 
20. 621 
20.225 
20.188 
28.  305 
28,097 
27.820 
27.  120 
26,768 
26,  153 
26.008 
25,882 
25,846 
25.682 
25.  671 
25.  615 
25.  605 
25.566 
25.316 
25.  151 
25.006 
24.  722 
24,  560 
24.  513 
24,  427 
24.  352 
24.  219 
24.146 
23.  905 
23,  601 
23. 541 
23.540 
23. 467 
23.344 
23.  312 
22,966 
22,465 
22,  453 
22.  439 


WASHtNCRON  GOOMTT — Continued 


J.  L.  Toung 

HoUywood  Pltn 

J.  P.  Tormar 

P.  M.  Wlgley 

W.  W.  Trotter 

Leo  E.  Frankel 

Jack  Mlddleton — 
Palmetto  Plant  Co 
Marvin  Jennings.. 

W) 

Y.  B.   Gore 

C.  C.  HemphUl 
W.  E.  Stone 


COTJMTT 


Yalobusha  Coumtt 


J.  C.  Sides  &  Sons... .— 

John  N.  Covington.  Jr 

H.  H.  White 

BUI  Hall 

W.  B.  Moore.  Jr 

A.  R.  Ingram 

Joe  N.  BaUey.  Jr 

Yazoo  County 

E.  T.  Jordan  &  Sons 

Lakevlew  Pltg.  Co— 

H.  S.  Swayze 

S.  C.  Coleman 

Ruby  Walker 

D.  H.  Dew,  Sr 

Seward  &  Harris 

E.  T.  Schaefer 

D.  H.  Dew.  Jr 

W.  T.  Clark.  Jr 

Ivanhoe  Plant 

Klnkead   Plantation 

Barrier  Ic  Barbour 

J.  J.  Peaster.  Jr 

M.  S.  Johnson.  Jr 

L.  M.  PhUllps 

Barrier  &  Barrier 

Koalunsa    Plantation 

John  S.  Howie 

W.  P.  Cresswell 

Prazler  Thompson 

AUen  Brldgforth 

J.  N.  Hart 

J.  V.  Wbltaker 

H.  T.  Barrier 

Jack  P.  PhUllps 

Eldorado  Planting  Co 

Buford  Atkinson  

Joe  Coker 

D.  H.  Shlpp 

T.  E.  Fouche 

Seward  &  Son.  Inc 

Ray  Scrogglns 

Jerry  B.  Barrier 

A.    S.    Nichols 

Hamel  Farms.  Inc 

Leon  W.   Rice 

E.  L.    Coleman 

F.  W.    Sharbrough 

R.   J.   Hatchett 

R.  M.  Bridgforth 

Curran  &  Clark 

W.  R.  Coleman 

H.    T.    Barrier.    Jr 

R.    Hancock 

A.   P.   Crawford.  Jr 

McGraw  Farms 

WUUams  &  WUUams... 

Nabers  Planting  Co 

L.  G.  Montgomery 

C.  S.  Gulon 

Travis  Fouche 

H.  R.  Crowder  &  Son 

Jack  E.  Landrum 

E.  E.  Nixon.  Jr. 

QuaU  Haven  Pit 

Joe  Stoner 

Downer    Planting    Co 

Morrison  Farms,  Inc 

W.  T.  Hegman,  Jr 

W.  W.  Wyatt 

J.  T.   Simmons 


•22,  114 
21,  776 
21,089 
20,  773 
20,  637 
20.  521 
20.  379 
20,  159 
20,  151 

22,000 
22,636 
20,  738 

114,016 
46.288 
35, 330 
33,356 
32,  746 
24,004 
20.  703 

117,080 
115,800 
106,  379 
89.  397 
84,  518 
68,  265 
65,688 
64,940 
62.  642 
59,040 
56,  666 
52, 950 
48. 071 
48.081 
47.872 
45.  061 
43.017 
43.433 
42.880 
41.268 
41.060 

30.  816 
38.563 
38.402 
36.628 
35.  757 
34.  552 
34.  533 
33.  145 
32,  119 
32.017 
31.631 

31.  605 
31.456 
30, 527 
30.  369 
30.  142 
29.383 
29.  248 
28,510 
27,  515 
26,  443 
26.  333 
26.  108 
25.  939 
25,817 
25,  692 
25.664 
25.  527 
24.  736 
23.  848 
23.  763 
21.  778 
21,515 
21.  365 
20,  082 
20,  585 
20.  570 
20.  405 
20.  136 
20.  116 
20. 059 


PaymenU  over  $20fiOO  under  ASCS  programa 
aa  compiled  by  USDA — Continued 

MISSOURI 
Atchibon  Countt 
OrvlUe  Wolf 

Bass  Farms 

Charles  C.  Iilartin 

Bucbamam  Countt 

Sonnenmoser   Br 

Caebou.  Countt 

D.  N.  M.  Grain  Co 

Famullner  Brothers 

R.  E.  Wlese  Farms.  Inc 


Chariton  Countt 


Qulnn  Bros. 


Dunkun  Countt 


L.  R.  Jones.  II 

Wright  &  Sons 

Albert  Hall 

Paul   Harris 

Loyd  Robertson 

M.  C.  CoUlns 

Jack  Rollins 

George  Spence 

Earl  Sexton 

Matthews  Agency  Account 

Holt  Countt 

G.  D.  Patterson 

Donald   E.   Morris 

Howard  Countt 

Ralph  E.  Davis 

Roy  J.  Davis 

Jackson  Countt 
Reorg.  Ch.  of  LDS 

Knox  Countt 

Frances    McSorley 

Lafatettb  Countt 
Batman  Farms  Co 

Linn  Countt 

Roy   B.  QiUnn 

MiBsiBsiFPi  Countt 

Wolf  Island  Parms 

MarsbaU  Lands.  Inc 

W.  C.  Bryant 

Dearmont   OUver 

Burke  Bros  &  Glitz.  Inc 

Big  Oak  Farms 

Jim   Bogle 

Cboate  Parms,  Inc 

Goodin  Bros 

Moxley  Farms 

A.  A.  Cervantes,  in 

H.  &  D.  Duenne 

Babb  &  Dellne 

Robert  C.  Jackson 

Thurmond  Farms,  Inc 


MoNTiKAU  Countt 

Ernest  G.  Knlpp 

New  M*nBTi>  Coxtntt 

Byars  Orton 

Swlney  tt  Sons 

E.  B.  Gee.  Jr 

Fletchers  Gin,  Inc 

Nesselrodt  &  Campbell 

A.  C.  Riley 

E.  B.  Gee.  Sr 

Lorwood  Plantation 

Ernest  Carpenter 

E.  E.  Jolly 

Raymond  Ashley 

W.  V.  Riley 

David   Barton 

Oren   Ross 

BUly  Sloas 

James  L.  Doster 

James  B.  Crouthers 

Aubra   Wrather 

F.  S.    Hunter 

Charles  Plkey,  Jr 

C.  J.  StancU 

Farmers  District  Gin 

R.  A.  Nesselrodt 

Talmadge  Burgess 


•28,  541 
24,404 
20,893 

20.511 

27.968 
26.  262 
22.432 

56.887 

25.665 
22,  841 
22.  314 
21.794 
20. 076 
20.940 
20.876 
2f0.872 
20.864 
20, 237 

46.  296 
26.  428 

28.678 
26.649 

43.  657 

20,  757 

30,  507 

20,  770 

80.035 
67,443 
51.581 
51.558 

47,  221 
41.590 
33,854 
29. 113 
28,784 
28,  671 
28,111 
26,  225 
25.847 
24,  297 
23, 141 

25,708 

93,612 
60, 757 
46,  775 
46.428 
44.704 
44.626 
38.  018 
36.  578 
36, 121 
34.  815 
34.  692 
33,995 
32.684 
32,068 
30.830 
28,  413 
28,  335 
26.288 
24,  167 
24.  027 
23.981 
23,808 
23,496 
23.486 
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Pmgme»t$  over 
aa  eomjMed 


$20 .000  under  ASCS  proprttme 
Ity  17SDX— OootlnuMl 
MiasOl  FBI— Continued 


Nxw  MapMD 

B.  &  C.  HwTMtlng 
Collls  Maltbla.. 
J.  J.  Bloomfleld. 
Hunter-Smitten 
Jamea  S.  Smlth. 

C.  B.  LavaUe 

Chftrles  Bamett. 
A.  B.  Wrather— 

J.  L.  Lafemey 

DellBle  &  Plkey.. 
Comer  Hick* 


Fi  lu.,  Inc 


Pnci  looT  Couirrr 


Acorn  Farms,  Inc 
L.  Berry  Farma,  In^ 

R.  O.  Pierce 

Mebrle  Farms.- 
W.  E.  Smith,  Jr 
Watklna  Farma,  Ihc 
Dolphin  Land  Co. . 

Charles  Dorroh 

S.  Crews  Reynoldi . 
JobnLQroy  Whltc^er 
J.  B.  Hiitcblson, 
T.  A.  Haggard.- 

C.  W.  Reed  III 

W.  B.  Richardson. . 
Coy   Wilson... 
Harold  Hlnchey — 
Uoyd    Massey. 
Donald  Rone.. 
John  R.  Franklin. . 
OUn  DUlard... 
T.  R.  Cole  8c  Sons . 
Frank  B.  Taylor — 

J.  W.  Bradford |. 

J.  D.  Long 

Jeff  Wade,  Jr.. 

George  Kllllon 

Harry  C.  Brown — 

Jerry   McHugh 

J.  E.  Ward 

Max  Wallace 

J.  E.  Jones  Estate 
J.  E.  Jones  Gin  Cc , 
J.  Wesley  Shrader 
John  L.  AtwUl.. 

Cleo  Brents 

L.  A.  Rlddick... 

Clinton  Caudle 

Royal    Sanders 

Tonuny  Pate 

Paul  Lynn 

James  O.  Taylor 
Quentln    Still... 


O.  F.  Gremaud. 


Green  Top  Farms, 


Stonner  Brothers. 

Eugene  Elson 

Jim    Franklin 

Van  Dyke  &  Co... 


Cbuu.es 


E.  P.  Coleman,  Jr 
Hermon  Smith.. 
North  Bldge  Co... 

ar 

Saale  Bros  Farm  & 
Stk 

Joseph  R.  Bartels 

Lolda  Bros 

St.  H>Trta  Cottntt 
Emll  Hoechst 


W.  P.  Hunter 

Mahan,  Mahan  & 
Trallback  Plantatlt>n 

Taylor  Bros 

Claude   Keasler 
Gary  Crmnp 
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CoiOMTT — Continued 


Co. 


,  Inc. 


PniT  CoimTT 


B/  r  County 


Inc- 


SAU  HZ  COTJNTT 


Sec  rr  CouNTT 


CoxruTT 
Grain  Co 

GE]  rEVIKVK  COUMTT 


Stod  iabo  Codittt 


1  tadcUff. 
,  Inc. 


•33.  424 

aa,67i 
aa.  137 
ai,  681 

ai.  477 
ai,  393 

ai,ao5 

21, 187 

ao.  Ba7 

30,808 
30,  M3 

67.  370 
61,430 
49.663 
43,906 
43,866 
43,344 
40,130 
36,023 
33,668 
31,649 
31,566 
30.746 
30,661 
39,464 
38,990 
38,786 
38.118 
37,349 
36,043 
36,660 
36,369 
34,703 
34,693 
34,668 
34.468 
24,  120 
33,974 
23,973 
23,669 
23,623 
23,137 
22, 650 
22,  537 
22,288 
22.137 
22,080 
21,833 
21,738 
31,667 
20,508 
20,  381 
20,  334 

27,240 

26,239 

56.189 
55.986 
39.604 
33,186 

108, 371 
39, 969 
31,967 

35,  738 

26, 930 
33,157 

36,978 

73.807 
58,437 
53, 413 
48,586 

36,  514 
81,869 


PaymenU  over  iiO.000  vn4er  ASCS  progranu 

a*  oomfMed  by  CTSDA— OontlnuMl 

lOSSOUBI — Continued 


STOooAaD  COTTNTT — Continued 


T.  E.  Campbell 

Lane  Brothers . 

Hermon  Smith 

The  Albert  Palnton  Co.,  Inc 

F.  S.  Hunter 

H.  L.  Ooza I 

MONTANA 
Beaveehead  Countt 

Jones  Ranches,  Inc 

Bio  HoaN  Countt 

Campbell  Farming 

Floyd  Warren,  Inc 

Pryor  Land  Co 

Robert  Formanack 

BaOAOWATEB  COUNTT 

V.  R.  Cazler  &  Sons 

Hunsaker  Bros.,  Inc 


CAETXa  COtTNTT 


Adolph  FlK 

Calvin  A.  Lamb. 


Cascade  Countt 


Prairie  Nest  Ranch,  Inc. 

Sheffels  Farms,  Inc 

Donald  Bownutn 

William   Neumsn 

Sun  Prairie  Farm,  Inc — 

John  Zoller 

J.  Edwin  Laaslla 


Chouteau  Countt 


Onstad  Grain  Co 

Judeman  Grain  Co 

J.  G.  Robertson  Corp... 
Blrkeland  &  Son,  Inc.. 

Oscar   A.  Kalgaard 

Chris  Onstad 

Robertson  Ranch  Co.. 

J.  R.  Kataenberger 

Lee  A.  Booth 

Helland  Land  Co 

Morris  B.  Stewart 

George    Gray 

Wharram  Ranch  Co 

Wyley  P.  Good 

Perry  Farms,  Inc 

Raymond  Bomaln 


W.  M.  Nefsy. 


Custbb  Countt 


Daniels  Coxtntt 


State  of  Montana . 

Charles  Laurence  ft  Nellie  Fouh- 

rlchland 

Frederick  Brothers 


FBBOU8  Coxtntt 
Ralph  Lee 

Gallatin  Countt 
Henry  Deliaan 

aAarxELD  Countt 
A.  G.  Ballensky 

Glacieb  Countt 
Warren   Swenson 

Hill  Countt 

Leo  M.  Kraft 

Llneweaver  Farms . ... .- 

Splcber  Brothers _. 

Big  G  Grain  Farm ... 

Miller  Brothers 

Hllldale  Colony 

D.  O.  Kdeford  Agt  for  I  Larsen.. 

iMWiB  and  Clabx  Countt 

Dlehl  Ranch  Co 

Mllford  Colony,  Inc 

LnmTT  Countt 

Allen  C.  KoUtad.. 

Mcnutt   Brothers 

A.  C.  Kanunerzell 

John  Wanken 

Madison  Countt 

Mariner  Ballard 

B.  C.  Bice 


•36,533 
36,435 

a«,a«o 

36,796 
33,177 
31,333 


31,148 

166.336 
47,040 
37,833 
37,346 

38.633 
33,304 

36,507 
33,596 

50,066 
31,939 
38,307 
37.031 
34,644 
34,538 
31, 147 

37,30a 
33,777 
39.307 
37,351 
36,443 
36,183 
36.580 
36,669 
34.676 
34,138 
33,639 
33.619 
32.381 
31,480 
21,391 
30,163 

31,335 

663.358 

33.700 
33.623 

84.165 

23.108 

30,734 

36, 610 

44.769 
34,404 
23,407 
23,343 
21,734 
20.325 
20,111 

30,880 
24, 425 

36,274 
27,609 
21,922 
21,366 

26,584 
21,143 


Paymentf  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  progranu 

M  oompOed  by  VSDA — Continued 

MONTANA— OonUnuwl 

ItcOotrm  Oomrrr 

Otis  S.  Waters 

AUan  Scbllllngwr 

Kenneth  ScbllUng«r 

MXAOHXB  COTTNTT 

Springdale  Colony 

PETaoLEUM  Countt 
Bay    Bohn ... 

PoNDBBA  Countt 

John  Keil  &  Sona,  Inc 

Wood  &  Warwick 

Iveraon  Banch,  Inc 

New  Miami  Colony 

Tom  McCracken 

Larry  C.  Iverson,  Inc 

Powell  Countt 
Max   Cook 

BicHLAND  Countt 

Baymond    Schmlts 

Lloyd  Parsons 

Boosetelt  Countt 

Schnltzler  Corp 

AlTln  O.  Lien 

Moe  Farm  Corporation 

L.  M.  Lockman 

Swank  ft  Son 

Bur.  of  Indian  Affairs 

A.  A.  Werner 

Shbudan  Countt 

Nash   Brotbars 

E.  J.  Lander  Co 

SiiLLWATBa  Coxtntt 
Yellowstone  Grain  Co 

TRON  COUMTT 

New  Bockport  Colony 

Lulnatra  Bros 

TooLE  Countt 

AlTln  D.  Boxwell 

S.  A.  Adaskavlch 

Aaberge  Bros 

Vallet  Coxtntt 

Mogan  Broa 

P.  L.  BaUey — 

Tillowstone  Coxtntt 

Vale   Creek  Banch 

Walter  John  Baxter 

Pearlie  Lee  Agt.  for  C.  P.  Lee 

Est   

Lazy  K.  T.  Banches,  Inc 

nebraska 
Abams  Coxtntt 

Butb   Hunt 

Mary  Trannlng  Hoep.  11: 

Antelope  Coxtntt 

J.  Cleland  Wilcox 

Box  Buna  Coxtntt 

Ed  Jellnek 

Michael  Manning. 

BxTVTALO  Countt 

Ronald  Carman 

Bxtbt  Coxtntt 

Emeat  Hundahl 

Marlane  Tobln 

John  Tobln  St  Sons 

Chase  Coxtntt 

Leslie  E.  Smith  St  Sons.  Inc 

Taw  Parma,  Inc 

Clat  Countt 
Boyal  Woods 

Colfax  Countt 
Frank   J.    Hlgglns 

Dawes  Countt 

Bobert  Isham 

Conway  Norman 

Dextel  Coxtntt 

Grace  Land  and  Cattle  Co 

BaUey  Partnership 


•36,919 
21. 130 
21, 127 

34.423 
23.730 

34. 367 
31.768 
37.408 
26,  678 
24,830 
24.307 

31,968 


26, 949 
20.043 


48.330 
31,831 
30.369 
26.087 
23,167 

22.  309 
20.200 

66,076 
26.781 

21.336 

23,  339 
21, 528 

20,268 
26,807 
24,206 

21.154 
20.693 


31. 234 
28.608 

26.034 
20.766 


34.618 
20.805 

87, 415 

33,443 
30,068 

31, 148 

40,  79C 
38,935 
37. 552 

39.900 
34.940 

30.  2r. 

42,  323 

23.  42S 
23.271 

30.  242 
31, 110 


peymenU  over  $20fi00  under  ASCS  programa 

M  compiled  by  l/SDA— Continued 

NEBRASKA — Continued 

Dodos  Oountt 

Earlan   Bfllllgan 

FnxifOiB  Coxtntt 

Dale  Lovegrove 

FSANKLiN  Coxtntt 

W.  J.  Bach 

FXTBNAS  Countt 

Johnson  Broa.  ft  Jonea 

Ten  Bensel  ft  Sona  Corp 

GAOK  COtTNTT 

Plo-Wal  Farms.  Inc 

Gaxden  Coxtntt 

Leo  Jessen 

Geeelet  Countt 

William  H.  Ooldflah 

Hakilton  Coxtntt 

Kreutz  Bros.,  Inc 

Haxlan  Countt 

Bernard  Lueklng 

Hates  Coxtntt 

Elmer  Cox 

Holt  Countt 

Wm.  A.  Curry 

JxiTEXSoN  Coxtntt 

A.  L.  Bosener  and  Sons 

Keith  Countt 

McGinley-Schllz    Co 

Walter  Armstrong 

Homer  Shelburne 

Lincoln  Coxtntt 
Mlron  Moore 

Mebsick  Coxtntt 
Dlnsdale  Bros.,  Inc 

NxicAHA  Coxtntt 

A.  B.  Bltchle 

VergU  Lehr 

Otoe  Coxtntt 
Hammond  Farms 

Pcekins  Countt 

KJeldgaard  Farm,  Inc 

Svoboda  &  Hannah 

Polk  Coxtntt 

K.  D.  strong 

Bed  Willow  Countt 

Brvaln  Frlehe 

Myers  Bros . 

BiCHAaDSON  Coxtntt 
Ralph  J.  Stalder  and  Ralph  M. 
Staldesalem  

Saline  Coxtntt 

Mahlocb  Farms,  Inc 

Scotts  Blxttf  County 

Swift  and  Company 

Vallet  Coxtntt 

Leonard  Jacobs 

Websteb  Coxtntt 

Delbert  Lewis . 

ToEK  County 

Broadwell,  Inc 

T.  W.  Harrington 

Logan  Otto 

NEVADA 
Elko  Coxtntt 

Robinson  ft  Sorensen 

Humboldt  Countt 

Rio  King  Land  &  Inv.  Co 

Nte  Coxtntt 

Walter  J.  WlUlama 

Nevada  Ginning  Co 

PEBSHiNa  County 

Brlnkerhoff  Ranch 

Herman  Dennler 


•34, 145 

26,904 

28, 127 

34. 414 
31,343 

28,460 
43,  057 
22,367 
28,220 
22.627 
29,992 
24.786 

86, 187 

27,068 
22,802 
20,280 

30,  317 

20,669 

22,067 
20,419 

33,483 

26,  747 
25.  073 

23. 037 

22, 437 
20, 182 


24. 815 

24. 316 

28,794 

22, 173 

27,  325 

22, 397 
22,032 
20.067 


26, 126 

31. 191 

105. 271 
45,164 

44,506 
39. 191 


PaymenU  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  proffnma 

aa  compiled  by  l/SDA— Continued 

NEW  MEXICO 

Chaves  County 

A.  W.  Langenegger 

Hal  Bogle-. 

Jack  Patterson 

J.  P.  White,  Jr 

Crawford  Brothers 

H.  C.  Berry 

Clardy  Farms,  Inc 

Fletcher  Brothers 

James  Norrts 

WlUard  Watson 

SchrlmSber  Brothers 

Max  Wiggins 

Bronson  Corn 

Melvln  Pearaon 

Rosendo  Caaarez 

Poe  W.  Corn 

Malone  Farms.  Inc 

John  H.  TWgg 

Graves  Brothers 

A.  S.  Wagner 

Delbert  M.  Robinson 

Herbert  M.  Com 

W.  E.  Bonham 

James  Grassie 

Berry  F.  Heine,  Jr 

Marion   Plrtle 

CxTBBY  County 

John  Garrett  ft  Sons 

Garrett  Corp 

Lockmlller  &  Son 

James  E.  and  J<din  Garrett 

Green  Est 

Eldon  Blackburn 

LUUird  R.  TaUey - 

Dale   EUlott 

Edgar  Campbell 

George  Haomiond 

John  Garrett,  Jr 

John  H.  Spearman 

O.  H.  Pattlson 

John  W.  Ounter.  Jr 

J.  W.  Graham 

Lee  Ross  Hammond 

Frank  Wicks 

L.  E.  Davis 

Eva  B.  Smith 

Hanes  and  Demalo 

i).  D.  Myrlck — - 

Francis  L.  Decker 

M.  M.  Snell. ~ 

The  Hecht  Co 

Calvm  Stout 

Sid  Pipkin.. 

Leslie  Pattlson 

Waymon  Mitchell 

Robert  K.  Goar 

James  E.  Garrett 

Gibbs  Rucker 

Virgil  Harrison 

H.  L.  Hughes 

Haney  Tate 

C.  E.  Christian 

Max  L.  Kelso 

Ronnie  G.  Mitchell 

Vachrel  Ridley ... 

Malcolm   Garrett 

Williams  Brothers 

Dudley  BaUey 

Paul  P.  Harrison 

J.  G.  Palmateer 

James  C.  Woods 

Edith  A.  Lewis 

Michael  Garrett 

B.  P.  Davis 

Dona  Ana  County 

Stahmann  Farms,  Inc 

Tharp  Farms 

Ramon  M.  Alvarez 

Robert  S.  Hayner 

J.  K.  Nakayama  ft  Sons 

Clyde  H.  Simpson 

Sammle  Singh 

Tony  Salopek 

W.  E.  Essllnger 

Colonia  Farms 


•98.  750 
61.  133 
59,908 
66. 199 
43.  752 
4a.  798 
40,347 
35,801 
32,  057 
31.804 
31.533 
30.436 
30,  313 
39,590 
28,  591 
35,928 
35.883 
34,365 
33,944 
22, 470 
21,889 
21,530 
21,212 
20,  717 
20,  713 
20,073 

82.641 

71,436 

53.450 

40,355 

44,643 

42,  255 

41,  362 

41,031 

40.  585 

40,  125 

36,909 

35,  650 

32,884 

31,361 

30,  932 

30,887 

30,  536 

30.  379 

30.  210 

28,991 

28, 426 

28,253 

28, 137 

27,833 

27,625 

26, 486 

26,087 

25,  226 

25,  100 

24,663 

23,975 

23,  578 

23,208 

22.825 

22,581 

22,443 

22.369 

22,309 

21,863 

21.850 

21,789 

21,  292 

21.275 

21,  193 

21,  177 

20.  317 

20.294 

41,  474 
38.325 
34,409 
32,956 
31.166 
30.388 
27,  995 
27,706 
27,303 
24,020 


PaymenU  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programa 

aa  compiled  by  l/SDA— Continued 

NEW  MEXICO — Continued 

DONA  ANA  County — Continued 

p.  B.  Kuykendall aa4.874 

Manuel  Morales 24,838 

Brady  B.  Porter 

Jose  P.  Apodaca 

WUllam  F.  Hayner 

Jesus  Aoosta 

Ernest   Harils 

Eddy  County 

Snodgrass  ft  Carlisle 

Moutray  Bros 

Boy    Ingram 

Draper    Brantley 

W.  D.  Boimds  and  Son 

James   Thlgpen 

Tom  E.  Vandlver 

Carter   Farms 

Haldeman   ft   Sons 

Candelarlo  Carrasco 

Cottonwood   Cattle   Co 

Henry  H.  Grandi 

L.  T.  Lewis  Est 

Alfalfa  Dale  Farms 

G.  G.  Armstrong  and  Son 

Donald   Fanning 

Bogle  Farms.  Inc 

Ralph  Pearson 

Sanders  Terry 

Walteischeid   Bros 

James  C.  Ogden 

S.  G.  Karr 

HiDALCO  Coxtntt 

Bill   Veck... 

Richlns  Brothers 

Billy  Veck. 

Sidney  O.  Wright 

Franklin  Farms 

R.  H.  Wamel 

Fred   Kerr.    Jr 

Adair   Merrell 

Massey  Farms 

I«A  Coxtntt 

Emma   G.   Lawrence 

Brady   Lowe 

Taylor  &  Heidel.  Inc 

G.  Bradford  Peed  Pens 

John  Richardson 

W.  G.  Tumipseed 

Dwaln  P.  Woody 

Elvis   Jones 

Boyd   Bros 

McCraw  Farms 

Howard    GUchrtst 

Luna  Coxtntt 

Jerry  Lynn  Hllbum 

L.  G.  Guaderrama 

James   E.   Keeler 

Leo   W.   Koenig 

Teddy   Zachek 

Oliver  Ruebush 

CharUe   Ligocky 

Hal    B.    Keeler 

Otkbo  Coxtntt 

Truett  L.  Maddox.., 

QuAT  Countt 

Odus   Rxxsh 

Joseph  J.  Prlemel 

Jack   Gunn 

Charley  Roy   Best 

D.  P.  McCasland 

Ivan  Rush 

Martin  Burk 

Olen  L.  Yocom 

J.  V.  Curtis 

Jennings  Stock  Farm 

Akin  ft  Akin  Corp 

Horace  J.  Lee 

S.   S.   Williams 

James  J.  Harman 

roosfvelt  Coxtntt 

Glen  W.  Thompson 

Thetford  and  BAassey 

Allen    Chapman 


24.  241 
23,666 
21,800 
21,297 
21,200 

76,182 

70,730 

49,146 

38,  712 

36,  057 

34, 473 

32,  119 

27,736 

27.548 

26,  997 

26.  573 

24. 145 

23. 226 

23.890 

33,659 

31,903 

31,713 

21,281 

21, 076 

20,942 

20,823 

20,466 

52,  757 
49.409 
37.881 
26.292 
25.533 

24,  217 
22.047 
20.401 
20. 137 

136,  869 
43,  319 
36,468 
36,234 
33,708 
27, 974 
27,551 
26,844 

25,  281 
21,812 
20.609 


101,  724 
47,546 
31,510 
29,763 
24.994 
23.217 
20.888 
20.746 

22,  799 

49.061 
38,  669 

37,  379 

38,  727 
35.382 
34,919 
28,923 
26,928 
26,  727 
25.830 
24.565 
23.  324 
22. 318 
22.211 

33.  932 
32.  338 
32.290 


26072 

Paym«nt$  over  $2^ 
M  eompOed 


ifiOO  under  ASCS  pro^ranM 
t>y  USDA — Conttnued 
MB  nOO — Oontlnufld 


ROOSBVKLT 

Harvey  L.  Balko. 
E.  B.  Robblns,  Jr 
Sidney  E.  Pool.. 
Delbert   Brown.. 

J.  K,  Frader 

Claudle  W.  Reeve  i 
OrvlUe  W.  Doak 
Brown  and  Browi  i. 


SiKtBA 


Price  Black  Fanni , 

V 
Harvey  Walker 


COUNTT 
Inc 

UNiON  COUNTT 


NOR'  "H  CAROLINA 
ANi  ION  Conrnr 


John   Roblnaon. 


Beatfory  County 


A.  D.  Swindell. 


Morgan  8c  Co.,  Zqc 
"Edwlft'T.  Harrlll. 
H.  U.'Boggs  &  So48 


M.  C.  Braswell  Pa  'ma. 
Nan  O.  Clark  Parii. 

Peoplea  Bk 

Wiley  Bulluck.. 


BUI   Pickette.. 

A.  H.  &  W.  C.  Taylor. 

A.  F.  Whitehead. 

C.  H.  Leggett,  Jr. 

Cecil    Moone... 

Peoples  Bank  &  iVust  Company 

Charles  L.  Tiller}  - 

L.  Graham  White  lead. 

Douglas  HlU  Farn  . 


W.  S.  Thomaa. 
R.  L.  Olbson.. 
Dundarrach  Trading  Co. 
Agnes  XJ.  Johnsoi .. 
J.  K.  McNeill  Faiins. 
Allen  M.  Shook- 
Alfred  K.  Leach. 

Mont4omert  Countt 
Mack  Chappell. 
Earl  R.  Parsons 
Sunny  Slope 
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OouifTT — Continued 

$».  739 


Cucv  ojitra  Coontt 


Jr. 


Edoi  ;oi(b  Cottntt 


HAI  [FAX    COUNTT 


He  KX    COUNTT 


Fan  OS 


MC  ORE 


Robert    Chappell 


NOHTHkMPTON   COUNTT 


John  G.  Burgwyi  i 
Ruben  L.  Turner 
Henry  Bennett.. 
J.  C.  Edwards,  Jr 

Lewis   Farms 

J.  Bennett 
Seaboard  Farm 


Step!  enson. 


£  ervlce. 


Rick  mono  County 


Myers  Waddell. 


ROIISON   COUNTT 


McNair  Farms,  In  i 
Southern  Nation4l 
D.  D.  McCall. 
Ted  Smith- 
Earl  Parnell.. 
Mazton  Supply  C( 
Lewis  McNeill.. - 
K.  M.  Biggs,  Inc. 

J.  D.  Hagler 

Pates  Supply  Co., 
Tom  McRlnunon. 
Bassll  Gentry. 
J.  H.  Hugglns. 
Nell  Watson.. 
Richard  Oillespie. 
B.  E.  Simpson 


,  Inc 

County 


Bank. 


Inc. 


37,834 
37.092 
33,046 
33.412 
33,198 
33.109 
30,941 

36,311 

31,514 

39.908 
36.  638 

34,  261 
39.  817 
39,019 

63.441 
31,244 
24,946 
30,331 

36,  374 
33,644 
36,609 
34,760 
38,363 
22. 163 
21.618 
21,440 

20,  384 

36,  936 
34,093 

32,  206 
22,  880 
22,  701 
21,849 

21,  786 

33. 463 
30,983 

22,  107 

48.106 

36.  841 

33.  719 
29.583 
26.567 
24,635 
22,834 
20,  249 

34,736 


397, 570 
148,343 
70.  721 
61.467 
43.730 
37.346 
36,  934 
31,  692 
30,809 
30,  267 
38,134 
37.193 
34.339 
31.629 
30,681 
30,666 


PaymenU  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programa 

«  oompaed  by  1751)4— Continued 

NORTH  CAROLINA— ContlniMd 


Sampson  Cottntt 


J.  G.  Warren. 


SCOTI.AND  County 


AUce  J.  McLeod 

Z.  V.  Pate.  Inc 

James  R.  McKenzle..i 

John  D.  Carmlchael 

Bmeraon  Langley 

Albert  McMillan 

Brans  Brothers 

A.  D.  Olbaon  Store 

Blue  Invest  Co..  Agt 

Jease  snead 

Morgan  Farm  tc  Merc.  Corp. 
Sinclair  Corp 

B.  C.  Mclntyre 

J.  N,  Olbson.  Jr 

John  A.  McKay 

J.  B.  and  J.  M.  McGregor... 


Union  County 

Wade  H.  Howey 

NORTH  DAKOTA 
Benson  County 

Alvln  Kenner 

Clarlne  Moe 


Bottineau  County 

The  Wltteman  Co 

Ballantyne  Brothers 

Pearson  Bros 

Norman  QUnz 

Bowman  County 
Joe  Bagley 

Burleigh  County 

T.  Clem  Casey 

Cass  County 

Mark  Andrews 

Geo.  C.  Howe.  Jr 

Ed   Nesemeler 

Divide  County 

Ruth  A.  Jensen 

Lawrence  Hagen 

Ooij>EN  Valuey  County 

Lloyd  Welnreis 

Grand  Forks  County 

Ryan  Farms 

Elk  Valley  Farms 

Art  Oreenberg 

Hettinger  County 

Swindler  Bros 

Benjamin  Schaible 

John  F.  Swindler 

Arthur  Schaible 

Milton  Hertz 

August  C.  Klrschemann 

KIDDER  County 

Ward  Whitman 

McKenzie  County 

Joe  Gudbranson 

Peter  A.  Nygaard 

Loyd  Stevens 

McLean  County 

Helen  Zahnow 

Mountrau.  County 
Otto  Bngen 

Oliteb  County 
Wm.  R.  Van  Oostlng 

Pembina  County 

Bert  Olson  &  Sodb 

Morrison  Bros 

J.  Q.  Hall  &  Sons 

Bert  Johnson 

Ramsey  County 
Herman  Dlmmler 

Sioux  County 
Peter  Slttiier 


933.061 

66.138 
64.843 

64.390 
44.118 
40.369 
38,731 
37,  496 
30.388 
29.788 
29.668 
39.368 
28.413 
27. 399 
26.472 
25.  160 
22,321 

26,728 


20.  790 
20.380 


36.  465 
34,  373 
25.313 
24.  416 

21.  163 

23.  133 

23. 959 
20.458 
20.  416 

24.  696 

20.  857 

23,986 

27.368 
27.066 

21.  287 

40.523 
33.  954 
33.  032 

25.  572 

22.  259 
20.  843 

35.409 


28. 333 
26.636 
24.009 


25.  715 
52.266 

24, 170 

22.  924 
22,  298 
21.849 
20,650 

21,129 

22.283 


PaymenU  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  proffnna 

aa  compOed  by  VSDA — Continued 

NORTH  DAKOTA — Continued 

Slor  County 

O.  B.  Dilse - 

Stutsman  County 

Arvel  Gllnz 

Frank  R.  Eddy 

Towner  County 

Waldemar  A.  Schmidt.    

TRAiu.  County 

John  S.  Dalyrymple.  Jr 

Walsh  County 

L.  E.  Tlbert  Co 

Montelle  Boone -.- 

Ward  County 

Earl  Schwartz  Co 

C.  Morris  Anderson 

Henry   Neshem,   Jr 

Williams  County 

Earl  Bauste 

OHIO 
Fairitelo  County 

George  Neelcy 

Franklin  County 

Derby  Dan  Farm  Co 

Lucas  County 

Wolf  Farms- 

Madison  County 

AG  Lands 

Orleton  Farms  Co 

Marion  Countt 
Ward  Walton  St  Asso..  Inc...'.. 
W.  S.  Guthery  &  Son.  Inc. 

Preble  County 

Artie  Cain - — 

OKLAHOMA 

Alfalfa  County 

Bouzlden  Bros 

M.  Brothers 

Robert  L.  Hadwiger 

Blaine  County 
Harry  Buckmaster 

Bryan  County 

G.   E.   Kelly 

Smith  Lee  Farms 

Caddo  County 

S.  G.  Stevens 

O.  M.  Ulery 

Canadian  County 

Margaret  Petree. 

CiMAiRON  County 

Billy  Ray  Gowdy  Exec 

CllHord  Hinds 

Don  Edgington 

Mabry   Foreman 

Cotton  County 

Prank   Norton 

Royce  McGee 

Hertls    Baber 

Custer  County 

Isaac  Pransen 

W.  S.  Donley 

George    Pransen „ 

J.  G.  Stratton,  Sr 

George  Donley 

Garfield  County 

P.  W.  Zaloudek 

Eddie  Zaloudek 

E.  B.  Mitchell  &  Sons 

Wesley  Kroeker 

Dave  Edlger  and  Sons 

Grady  County 
Nell  and  M.  T.  Johnson 

Grant  County 
C.  W.  Leforce  and  Son 


928.202 

69.471 

48. 175 

26, 17fl 

39,627 

31,091 
20,  IDS 

43.040 
22. 960 
21.246 

24. 875 


22. 153 

20. 993 

23.264 

36. 781 
21.890 

66,710 
30. 574 

20. 274 


48.  576 
23. 479 
21.481 


21. 405 

25.  742 
23.092 

30,  125 
26, 467 

30.  693 


43.  894 
22. 427 
20.  675 
20.521 


23.  539 

21.408 
21.042 

27, 728 
26.414 
24. 555 
23.360 
21,341 


33. 407 
27. 737 
24,  374 
22.  481 
20.  001 

24,410 

33.036 
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payment*  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  program* 

ai  compiled  by  1752)4— Continued 

OKLAHOMA— Continued 


County 


Prankle  Johnson. 
Clinton  Nesmlth  . 

B.  V.  Staton 

I.  V.  Owen 


Harmon  County 

p.  E.  Motley.. ..-. 

Paul-Chas  Horton 

ArlU  Motley 

O.  D.  Payne 

L.  H.   Christian 

Elmo  Jones . 

Shelby-Kirby 

Harold  Nichols 

A.  C.  Mayhugh 

Beanland  &  Sons 

Carrlck  Brothers 

C.  B.  Carter 

Sherman  ^pradling 

Bilbo  Coke 


Haskkli.  County 


Lee  H.  Tyler. 


Jackson  County 


Wayne  Q.  Winsett 

Murray  R.  WiUiams 

Harold  D.  Worrell 

Gordon  Thomas ... 

Boy  A.  Holsey — 

Olen  C.  Southall 

Carthal  F.  Mock  &  Son- 
Clayton  Tlnney 

Hopson  E.  Pickett 

Monroe  B.  Karcher 

John  Boyd  McMahan... 

Brewer  Bros 

Marcus  Wright 

Elton  C.  Talley 

Craig  Minor 

Laverne  A.  Fessenden — 
Charles  D.  Felty 


KiNGFisHXR  County 


Frank  Schulte 

Kiowa  County 

Levi  Portwood 

Glenn  and  Sam  Pfenning  Ptnrs. 

E.  F.  Bunch 

W.  C.  Pfenning 

Paul  Edge 

McCuRTAiN  County 

Virgil  Jumper 

Dick  Deberry 

R.  M.  Tapley 

Doyle  Self 

Muskogee  County 

Charles  R.  Sheffield 

M.  C.  Plnklea — 

Pearson  Bros 

J.  R.  Sheffield 

Sequoyah  County 

Sloan  Farms 

Texas  County 

H.  c.  Hitch.  Jr 

Irvin   Clark .. . 

Worth  Jellus 

Russell  Weeks 

Walter  M.  Anderson 

Fred  R.  Sweet 

H  &  Y  Cattle  Co 

Long  Brothers .... — 

C.  P.  Webb 

Hltch.Lee  &  Co -. 

Oustav  N.  Dencker 

Tillman  County 

H.  w.  CampbeU 

Izyal  Stout  

Galen  P.  Briggs 

Kenneth  Kimmel 

Lester  Dickey 

Glen  and  I  Froy  Hargls 

Wagoner  County 

Clifford  C.  Hatfield 

Austin  Llvesay 


cxrv- 


-1643 — Part  20 


937,  438 
25, 496 
24.080 
28,790 

69, 218 
43.  476 
40.292 
34,288 
31,614 

30,  463 
29,626 
28.067 
26,044 
26, 470 
24,306 
22.086 
21. 101 
20,  205 

26,  343 

75.383 
60.615 
46.294 
41,067 

31,  781 
31, 103 
31, 128 

28,  374 
26, 145 
24, 110 
23,435 
22,500 
22,316 
22,286 
21,739 
21. 338 
20.948 

28, 066 

32,386 
29,653 

27,  973 
25,  374 
20,771 

38,950 
25, 158 
21.815 
20.295 

56.  267 
28.980 
26.124 
20.  567 

36.744 

70. 939 
42.849 
33. 138 
30.242 
30.085 

29.  638 
27,  427 
26,603 
24,005 
23.770 
23.567 

31.768 
31.190 
25.  231 
24.380 
22, 936 
21, 190 


32,  270 
26. 593 


PaymenU  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programa 

M  compUed  by  VSDA — Continued 

OKLAHOMA— OonUnued 

Washita  County 

Ridling  &  sons $83,991 

Ira  M.  Johnson,  Jr 21, 137 


OREGON 
GnjJAM  County 
WUcox  Investment  Company — 

Sidney  Seale 

E.  Earl  Pryor 

Weatherford  &  Runckel 

Clay  Barr,  Inc 

Roy  PhlUppl,  Jr.— ^ 

R.  W.  Potter  &  Sons,  Estate 

Van  Reltmann 

Marlon  T.  Weatherford 

Steinke  Bros 

D.  A.  Kaseberg 

Jeftsrson  County 
Chase  Land  &  Cattle  Co.,  Inc — 
Kenneth  Binder 

Klamath  County 
O'Connor  Livestock  Co 


Malheur  County 

Shigeno  Farms,  Inc 

Morrow  County 


Ralph  S.  Crum 

/Frank  Anderson 

Tucker  Ottmar  Farms,  Inc. 

Marquardt   Ranch 

Amanda  S.  Duvall 

Perry  Morter 

McElligoU    Bros 

Patrick  Cutsforth 

Falrview  Ranch,  Inc 

Harvey  Smith 

Campbell  Ranches,  Inc 

Charles   Carlson 

Delbert  Emert 

John  Proudfoot 


Polk  County 


R.  L.  Walker  Farms. 
Robert  E.  Scharf — 


Sherman  County 

Charles  Allen  Tom 

W.  F.  Wallace 

Powell-Goodln  Farms 

Rlchelderfer  Ranch 

Hilderbrand  Ranch 

Fred  Dormaler 

F.  L.  Watkins 


Umatilla  County 


Cunningham  Sheep  Co 

B.  L.  Davis  Ranch.  Inc 

S.  E.  Brogolttl 

Glenn  Thorne 

McCormmach   Bros 

Key  Bos.  Inc 

Robert  O.  Bafus 

Thomas  M.  Campbell 

Coppinger  &  Son  Ranches 

Bamett  Rugg.  Inc 

Richard  Hampton 

Hoeft  Ranches.  Inc 

Raymond  &  Son.  Inc 

R.  M.  Thompson 

O.  L.  Straughan 

mil  Ranches,  Inc 

H.  T.  Rea,  Inc 

Casper  Ranch 

Harry  Proudfoot 

V.  R.  Ranch 

R  &  T  Ranches 

H  &  L  Bamett,  Inc 

Johns  Smith  &  Beamer 

Don  A.  Woodward  Panns,  Inc. 

Purchase  Ranches 

John  P.  Weldert 

King  Ranches 

Les  King,  Inc 

G.  M.  Ransier 

Hansell  Farms,  Inc 

Merton  R.  Winn 

Holdman  Ranches 

Carey  Farms.  Inc 

C  Springs  Ranches,  Inc 


40.  867 
30.  620 
28,628 

28,  104 
27,469 
25.809 
26.  137 
23.341 
21.  745 
20.  633 
20,  367 

43.813 
29,311 

24,086 

30,  935 

50.616 
40,069 
37,  673 
33,609 

31,  962 
26, 129 
25,606 
24,503 
24,  313 

24,  189 
23,468 
21.913 
21,067 
20,077 

25,837 
21,387 

36,243 

26,  165 
23,987 
22,106 
21,019 
21.017 
20.837 

77.  372 
68,  166 
47,584 
47,  459 

41,  487 
39.  652 
37,704 
34.088 
33.654 
32.057 
31.016 
30.601 

29.  875 
28.  274 

27,  530 
27,503 
27,024 
26.  731 
26.248 
25.989 

25,  511 
25,104 
24. 302 
24.  235 
23.  790 
22,  426 
23.068 
22.  018 
21.918 
21.689 
21. 278 
21. 175 
20.  257 
20.  137 


Paymenta  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programa 

aa  comptled  by  VSDA — Ccntlnued 

ORBOON — Continued 

Union  Countt 

Robert  A.  Brogolttl $80,288 

Case  Bros 34,313 


Wasco  County 


The  Miller  Ranch  Co 

Kenneth  Kortge 

Pax  Bros 

Eldon  Emerson 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Northampton  County 

Howard  W.  Seiple 

Schoeneck  Farms,  Inc 

PUERTO  RICO 

Luce  &  Co 

Antonio  Rolg  Sucre  S  En  C 

C.  Brewer  P.  R.  Co 

Sucn    J.    Serralles 

A.  Martinez  Jr..  Trustee 

^amon  Gonzalez  Hernandez 

W.   Bravo  Monagas 

Carlos  P.  Quiles.  Trustee 

Mario  Mercado  E.  Hljoe 

Agricola  Del  Monte  Y  Espinoea. 
Charles     R.     C.     Openheimer 

Admin  

M.   A.   Garcia  Mendez 

Hector  L.  Bruno 

E.  Quinones  Sambolin 

Wirshing    &   Co. 

Empresas  Agrlcolas.  Inc 

M.    Hernandez    Vda    Santaella 

Exec  

SoUer  Sugar  Co 

Tierras  Lafayette.  Inc 

Coop  Azucarera  Los  Canos 

Horaclo  Frau  Subira,  Trustee.. 

J.  Luis  Novas  Vargas 

A.  Tlo  Nazarlo  Exec 

Prop  Prof  Farm  Santa  Rita 

H.  Stella.  Trustee 

L.  Vila  Santana 

Prop  Prof  Farm  Fortuna 

A.    Aramburu   VlUanueva 

D.  Rodriguez  Carlo 

F.  Rovlra  CaUmano,  Trustee 

New  San  Vicente  Inc 

Prop  Prof  Farm  Julia — 

Prop  Prof  Farm  Crlstlna 

J.  Garcia  Monagas.  Trustee 

Felix  J.  Serralles  Nevares 

Prop  Prof  Farm  Provldencia... 
Valdlvleso  Estates 

E.  Mercado  lie  Ohanlon 

I.  a.  Ramirez  de  Arellano 

Prop  Prof  Farm  Monte  Grande — 

E.  Callmano  McCormlck 

Prop  Prof  Farm  Clclon 

R.  Gonzalez  Rodriguez 

Prop  Prof  Farm  Maria  Antonia. 
Armando         JuUo         Wirshing 

Conesa . 

J.  Rodriguez  Pavale 

Prop  Prof  Farm  Hlguerito 

Lcdo  Efrain  L.  Rivera.  Trustee.. 

Prop  Prof  Farm  Luciana 

J.   Juarbe   Alfaro 

Prop  Prof  Farm  La  Luisa 

P.  SerraUes  TrUtanl 

A.  Sofia  Esteve  Marques 

Prop  Pfof  Farm  Pratemldad 

D.  A.  Quinones,  Trustee 

M.  Jose  Oben  Vando 

U  Ramirez  De  A.  Puventud 

Prop   Prof  Farm  Carlbe 

Prop   Prof   Farm   Mini   Mini — 

Tarsilo    Oodreau    Ramos 

Robert  Sefton  Wallace 

Hacienda  Dolores  Farms  Inc 

PropJ^of  Farm  Las  Mercedes — 
Prop  Prof  Farm  San  Francisco.. 

Prop  Prof  Farm  San  Pedro 

Prop  Prof  Farm  Carmen 

M.  Oronoz  Pont,  Trustee 

E.  Esteves   Marques 

Antonio  Rolg  Perre 


30.788 
21.  622 
20,768 
20,230 


28,710 
24,  187 

471,  953 

366.033 

289.140 

250.  121 

135,  596 

97,843 

83.373 

82.268 

81,868 

78,787 

61,684 
69,125 
66,646 
64,966 
54,461 
49,961 

44,749 
42,883 
42,433 
41,306 
40,170 
39,188 
38.217 
38.180 
37,604 
36,776 
36. 120 
36.841 
36.601 
36.648 
35.333 
34, 934 
33,234 
33, 471 
33,  378 
31,678 
31, 476 
30.  033 
30,657 
30. 562 
30.  134 
29,604 
29.188 
28,630 

28,491 
37,989 
27.710 
27.467 
27.066 
26.  710 
26.318 
25.953 
25.635 
25,181 
26,009 
24,773 
24,660 
34,614 
24.606 
24.377 
24.  313 
24. 131 
24. 075 
23. 814 
23.683 
23,098 
23,076 
23,040 
22,999 
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Pttyvtenta  over  $21 
as  compiled 
FUBRTO 


,000  under  ASCS  pro^ama 
tp  USDA — Continued 
RICO — Continued 


)  Tien  as, 


lac. 


McC  mnlck. 


;ibuco. 


Autoridad  de 
Prop  Profit  Farm 
JOM  A.   B.  NolU. 
BasUlo  Del  PUar. 
Fernando  A.  Bmaz^uelU 
Prop  Prof  Farm 

F.    Oarcla 

J.  P.  Valdlvleaco. 
C.  Callmano 
A.   Calaf   CoUaao 
Prop  Prof  Farm 

M.   Ramirez 

Prop  Prof  Farm 
Cannelo  Mendoza 
Prop  Profit  Farm 
South  Puerto  Rico 
F.  Rovlra  Callmapo 

E.  Rivera  Nazarlo 
Prop  Prof  Farm 
A.  Roman  Oonza 

F.  Oonzalez  Perei 
-Prop  .Prof  Farm 


Perez - 
Tlburonee.-. 


Consejo 

Trustee 

Campanula. 
Sugar  Corp. 


iLai 


8.  F.  Sherard.  8r 


M.  R.  Warner. 

W.  J.  Dunbar 

K.  L.  Flanders. 

J.  Oeo.  McElmurrfty. 

Jobn  Anderson. 


Klrkland  &  Best 
J.  V.  Splgener  ... 
M.  R.  Johns.  Jr... 
Cecil  L.  Dunbar 

O.  L.  Rouse 

W.  M.  Terry 

J.  D.  Rouse 

C.  O.  Handb«rry 
N.  B.  Loadbolt 

C.  O.  Oray 

Robert  E.  Oonnef  y 
8.  M.  Rlcein.. 


Ani 
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P.  R 

Constancla. 


Triutee. 

Claras.. 

ez 


Qilote 

CAROLINA 


SOXT'H 
Aaai  VILLI  COUNTT 


Ai  cxN  Comrrr 


Alli  ndalx  Cottntt 


Lee   Dobbins. 


M  COUNTT 


COUNTT 


H.  W.  Hemdon 

H.  D.  Free  -. 

C.  &  S.  Storage  C^.,  Inc. 

H.  L.  Free 

James  W.  Hutto 
George  Cogbum 

Baki^wbll  Countt 

Wade  H.  Hutto  .. 

Harold  R.Lott 

J.  David  Bodlford 
Hagood  and  Rlchip-dson 
W.  O.  Jenkins  ... 

BCTlfaT.ET  COUNTT 


Clarence  Oregg 

Charles  O.  Mario  i 
Robert  F.  Marlon 


W.  W.  Wannamakpr 
Inc 

Wiles  Farm  .. 
F.  M.  Wannamake  * 
W.  Wesley  Stabler 
Bull  tt  Plowden. 
D.  S.  Davis  ... 
W.  J.  Houck  .. 


CALI  tOUN  COUNTT 


Seed  Farms 


Chkiokxb 


Robert  O.  Scrug  ;s 


J.  Calvin  Rivers 
Thomas  R.  King.  fSUlum  E.  King. 
Jr 

Burr  Farms  .. 
DeBsle  E.  Laney  4- 


COtJNTT 
COUMTT 


$aa,038 

22.743 
23.284 
32.212 
33, 079 
31.644 
21.603 
21.488 
21.466 
21.460 
31.143 
31.133 
31.081 
21,020 
30.  976 
20.910 
30.724 
20.673 
20.  366 
20.  214 
20.213 
20.  168 


32.  226 


31.893 
22. 241 
21.662 
20.731 
20. 166 


66.364 
39,909 
36.461 
33.631 
33.987 
31.638 
37.677 
26.466 
36.446 
33,649 
31,699 
30.481 


27.631 

56, 453 
50,631 
44,841 
43,980 
33.601 
34.  322 

36.  222 
30.206 
31.300 
30.743 
20.  189 

36.  569 
22.  678 
20.  562 


43.057 
34.792 
33,  101 
31.766 
24.945 
24. 524 
24.087 

33.136 

67,776 

53,844 
87.986 
37.689 


Payments  over  tiO.OOO  under  ASCS  proir-ama 
aa  compiled  bp  USDA — Continued 

SOUTH  CAROLINA — Continued 
CHcarrouTCLO  Coxtntt — Continued 

HR  AC  McLeod $36,433 

William  E.   Butsler 21. 196 

Raymond  W.  Jordan -.  30,338 

CLABXNSON  COtTMTT 

H.  Fox  Tlndal 1 — 

Charles  N.  Plowden 

D.  Leslie  Tlndal 

Rlckenbaker  and  Sconyers 

Samuel   E.   Durant    

Henry  T.  Everett 

heo  J.  Berry 

R.  V.  Elliott   — — 

L.  E.  Richardson 

Dorothy  J.  Everett 

James  H.  McFaddln 

W.  A.  Brunaon 

C.  D.  Smith,  Jr 

J.  R.  Brtggs 

R.  P.  Felder.  Sr 

R.  N.  Johnson  

D.  C.  Elliott 

ScoU  Jackson 

Junes  H.  Rlchbourg 

L.  E.  Elmore 

O.  D.  Harvln 


COLLKTON  C017NTT 


W.  H.  Vam.  Jr. 
H.  M.  Klnsey  ... 
I.  N.  Rlzer. 


Daklinoton  Cottntt 

Coker  Pedigreed  Seed  Co 

Oary  E.  Byrd.  Jr 

A.  R.  Mlms 

John   Jay  Jamet. 

J.   T.  Ross 

Belbrown  Farms.  Inc 

L.  L.  Oandy 

Dn.ix>H  COUNTT 

Brown  &  Marlon  R.  McCallum 

Allen-Dew 

T.  C.  McSwaln 

Henry  C.  Quick.  Jr * 

F.  C.  Howell  Est 

Nell  D.  McLaurin 

A.  M.  McDonald 


Doacuaam  Countt 

W.  S.  and  J.  D.  Canady 

Edooixlo  Coumtt 

Cecil  Yonce 

Matirlce  Smltb 

H.  T.  &  L.  F.  Holmes 

C.  L.  Clark 

L.  E.  Smith 


FLoasNCB  Cottntt 


Cleo  A.  Young. 
E.  S.  WUIU.  Jr.. 


Hampton  Cottntt 

Hugh  T.  Ughtsey.. 

C.  P.  Barnes 

Corrtn  F.  Bowers  Exec 


Kesshaw  Cottntt 


Lugoff  Farms,  Inc. 
L.  W.  Boy  kin  II... 
Robert  M.  Marsh.. 


liATTxzNa  Cottntt 


J.  T.  HolUngsworth. 
John  M.  Simmons.. 
Billy  Deshlelds 


Lex  Cottmtt 

C.  E.  Atkinson 

J.  E.  Mayes .... 

Hamilton   Corbett 

R.  V.  Segars.  Sr 

C.  B.  Player,  Jr 

E.  B.  McCutchen 

Ashton  Crtbbs.  Jr 

H.  R.  Colclougb 

J.  B.  Turner 

M.  N.  White 

S.  McBrtde  Rhodes,  Jr 


53,039 
50.617 
39.690 
36.683 
33.  512 
30.212 
39.124 
38.569 
37.034 
26.  674 
26.529 
25.205 
24.557 
34.211 
23,867 
23.256 
22.429 
22,024 
21.850 
21.326 
20.  052 

39.  350 
28,583 
21,310 

61.847 
48.405 
39.984 
26,  537 
26.640 
21,334 
21.355 

38.446 

35.  660 
28.  730 
22.827 
22.060 
20.976 
20.062 

20.815 

29.578 
27.669 
26.782 

24.  395 
22.986 

39.296 
38.633 

63.734 
26.835 

25.  879 

36.  019 
22.540 
20.489 

44.258 
25.  273 
22.003 

66.010 
64.500 
61.889 
66.380 
53.085 
46.669 
45,883 
38.333 
86.986 
36,738 
36,711 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  proip-anu 

aa  compiled  by  USDA — Continued 

SOXTTH  CAROLINA — Continued 

Lb  Cottntt — Continued 

0.  R.  Woodham 

Marion  J.  Bamea 

Jamas  W.  Scott,  Jr 

R.  Joe  and  Richard  Hearon 

Clybum  Bros,  and  Son 

J.  E.  McCucbten,  Jr 

H.  W.  Shaw  tc  Sons 

Willis    Woodsham 

Jobn  McCutchen 

Calvin  Joyner 

L.  M.  Chewnlng 

W.  A.  Berry 

B.  K.  Phillips 

D.  L.  and  C.  F.  Reames 

Harris  Hlcka 

H.  L.  Johnson 

J.  E.  Atkinson 

Wilfred  Davis — 

Lexington  Cottntt 

Lewis  O.  Rast 

W.  J.  Pogle 

John  H.  Dowd 

Hilton  S.  Fulmer 

Maeion  Cottntt 

Hubert   Baxley 

James  R.  Baxley 

E.  J.  Wiggins.  Jr - 

MAELBoao  Cottntt 
Lawrence  E.  Pence 

C.  P.  Polston,  Jr 

J.  A.   McDonald — 

T.  A.  &  Charles  O'Neal 

Charles  B.  Lynch 

Ernest  C.  Mclnnls 

L.  S.  McColI.  Jr 

A.  L.  Calhoun,  Jr.  Co 

R.  M.  Adams 

John  D.  Klnard 

Oeorge  B.  Kerr.  Inc 

Leon    Driggers 

James  O.  Lytcb 

Hugh   Driggers 

Brooks   Odom 

E.  M.  Otuel 

Rufus  M.  Pegues 

O.  I.  Byrd 

P.  M.  Hinson -_- — - 

Joseph  P.  Hodges 

R.  A.   Vail 

William  C.  Covington 

Jlmmle    C.    Baker 

John  F.  Everett 

Marlon  F.  Wright 

Lawrence  S.  Norton 

John  Mclnnls 

JuUan   M.   Drake 

Frank  B.  Rogers.  Jr 

J.  E.  Powe. - 

W.  Alex  Hinson. 

Jimmy   P.   Wallace 

Jimmy  B.  Hinson.  Jr 

D.  H.   McQuage 

Neville   Bennett 

Noah  A.  Usher.  Jr 

Gordon   W.    Newton 

Robert  StlUwell - 

W.  Lee  Carabo 

J.  O.  Hubbard 

E.  Hamer  Smith 

Angus  O.  Newton 

Moore  Brothers  Farm 

W.  W.   Carraway , 

Bloomfleld  D.  Rogers 

Oeangebueo  Cottntt 

Edgar  L.  Culler.  Jr 

E.  E.  Oasque  and  Son 

J.  W.  Williamson.  Agt _ 

Woodford  Oln  Co.,  Inc 

T.  W.  Irick 

Vallentlne,  8 

Thomas  T.  Traywlok 

R.  L.  Zelgler.  Jr 

Norman  V.  Hughes 


t33,584 
33, 497 
33,  359 
33, 107 
33, 745 
32.004 
30, 513 
28.  123 
37,  424 
27,  393 
27.092 
25,  302 
25, 170 
22,  786 
21.  243 
21.156 
20,  794 
20. 101 

22,822 
21.667 
20.  789 
20. 531 

24.  048 
23. 652 
22,291 

107.515 
94. 970 
86. 746 
65.  886 
65.  493 
51.529 
49.  041 
48.  191 
48.162 
44.913 
41,776 
41.  142 
40.  903 
38, 660 
38.  641 
37.  732 
37.482 
37, 231 
36.  943 
35,  740 
35, 729 
34. 756 
31.  857 
30.  786 
30.  333 
29.  194 
28,  567 
28.209 
27.  829 
27.340 
27.264 
26. 328 
25. 716 

25.  121 
25. 067 
24.  567 
24.  472 
24.  355 
23.621 
23,413 
33.422 
33,  '.59 
21.718 
20.696 
20.  478 


57.  072 
53,  426 
46,  493 
36,  570 
35.321 
33,828 
30.  140 
29.883 
29. 667 
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payments  over  $20fi00  under  ASCS  programs 
as  compiled  by  USDA — Continued 
SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continued 


OBAMOBcrBa  Coumr — Continued 


J.  Walter  Whlaenhunt 

Julian  Crum 

John  D.  Clarke 

Thomas  B.  Jackson.  Jr 

M.  L.  MclTer 

Hugo  L.  Felkel 

Fred   Connor   Sons 

Roaate  P.  Hughes 

D.  L.  Rhoad.  Jr 

M.  E.  Shuler 

Fred  Lawton  Irick 

Earl  J.  Smoak . 

H.  B.  SaUey 

Morgan  Livingston 

W.  B.  Bookhart 

Blair   Shuler . 

J.  M.  Russell,  Jr 

Jobn  A.  Fogle 

Salley  Brothers 

Richland  Cottntt 

Alfred    Scarborough 

Robert  Lee  Scarborough 

H.  C.  &  F.  C.  Hill  Est 

Willis  M.  Clarkson 


Salttda  Cottmtt 


R.  M.  Watsons  Sons 

Harold  E.  Frick 

Harry  S.  Bell — 

Spabtanbttbo  Cottntt 

James  W.  Cox 

Gary   Brockman 

SiTKTBm  Cottntt 

W.  R.  Mayes .- 

James  F.  Bland.  Jr 

J.  E.  Mayes 

J.  M.  Edens,  Jr 

B.  J.  Bamett,  Inc 

Marvell  W.  Goca 

Clayton  Lowder 

S.  A.  Harvln 

Rlverdale    Farms 

Eli  E.  Parker 

J.  W.  Brown  &  Sons 

T.  D.  Keels 

McBrtde  Dabbe 

Julian  E.  Sanders 

H.  c.  &  H.  c.  Edens.  Jr 

H.  D.  Bamett,  Et  al 

J.   C.   Britton 

J.  Lynwood  Davis 

J.  T.  Brogdon  HI 

C.  E.  PhlUlps 

Sam  W.  OUleepie 

WfLLAMBTTBO  COTTNTT 

Leroy  Bpps.  Jr 

S.  Wayne  Gamble 

TOKK   COUMTT 

Roy  J.  McFadden 

Raymond  E.  Boyd 

Gene  Daves 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Bennett  Codntt 

Elkhom  Farm 

John  Hlppen 

BaOWN  COONTT 

Clark  Bros.,  Inc 

Bttttb  Countt 
McLeod    Smith    Ranches    and 

P'arms.  Inc 

Jerry  tt  O.  V.  Goeringer 

Chableb  Mix  Countt 

Pete  Olson 

Davuon  Countt 

Doyle  Aslesen 

Hughes  Countt 

Leon  Craln 

Ltman  Countt 

Verdun   Stanley 

Alfred  Eblers 


$39,336 
29.037 
29.007 
27.  016 
26.  013 
36,006 
36.796 
24,896 
34,036 
23,736 
33,996 
33,  816 
23,388 
21,  801 
20.809 
30,733 
30.704 
30.383 
20,306 

30.941 
37,863 
33,483 
20,882 


53,600 
37,433 
21,651 

24.887 
22.997 

188.  812 
97.  276 
94.134 
59.806 
53,448 
39,704 
37,  981 
27,  190 
26.343 
26.851 
25.681 
25,637 
25,466 
23.  183 
23.983 
31.690 
31.  393 
21.055 
20.  615 
20,249 
30.166 


26. 197 
24. 610 


29.790 
25,464 
24.  876 


28.756 
27.902 


33.852 

36. 781 
21.  576 

21.  697 

38.000 

20.028 


23.152 
20.583 


Payments  over  $20fi00  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  USDA — Continued 

SOUTH  DAKOTA — Continued 

Pbooms  Countt 

Isaac  C.  John 

Shannon  Countt 

OrvUle   Schwartlng 

R.  W.  wm 

Spink  Countt 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  USDA — Continued 

SOUTH  DAKOTA — Continued 


Glendale  Colony 

Sttllt  Countt 

Stanley  Asmuaaen 

W.  J.  Asmussen 

Donald  Handoock,  Inc 

Kenneth  Kinkier 

D.  L.  Anderson  Oorp 

John   Spald 

TuxNB  Countt 

Bones  Hereford  Ranch 

Waobabauoh  Countt 

Donald  Handcock.  Inc 

Leslie  Handcock 

tennessee 
Cabeoll  Cottntt 

John  A.  Shoaf 

CBOCKnr  Cottmtt 

H.  H.  &  F.  W.  Raines 

Donny   Cooke 

E.  C.  East 

mi   Young 

DTxa  Countt 

E.  F.  Davis.  Jr 

Fatette  Countt 

Cowan  Bros 

Ames  Plantation 

L.  J.  &  J.  A.  Williams 

Thomas  Fowler  &  Alex  W.  Moore 

Jack   McNabb 

H.  H.  Parley 

J.  W.  Owen 

Jimmy  Kllby.  Jr 

Allien  M.  Nunn 

B.  L.  Davis 

A.  K.  Morrison 

Luther  Holland 

A.  W.  Blaylock 

Longtown  Supply  Co 

Don  C.  Pugh 

Hurdle    Brothers 

Fkamklim  Countt 

David  R.  Owens 

Emmett   Owens 

O.  R.  Collins.  Jr 

GIBSON  Cottntt 

H.  L.  Tracy - 

Bobby    Harper 

Habobxam  Cottntt 

Palmon  Johnson 

Malcolm   Hooper 

Mrs.   Ruth   R.   Parham 

Jimmy  L.  Chamber 

Emmett  T.  Vincent 


Hatwood  Countt 

Tommy  B.  Willis. - .- 

Charles    Haynes 

Billy  P.  Morris . 

Clyde  Caldwell— 

E.  W.  Thomas 

Bill    Powell 

Glenn  Lonon 

Foncle  Morris 


Lake  County 

W.  T.  Jamison 

Tipton  Bros,  and  Sullivan 

Bruce  D.  Wyatt 

Walter   Delaney 

George    Dial 

Billy   Dormell 

William  E.  Lindamood 

Nard  ShuU 

Jack   Fields 

W.    E.   Dunlap 


Lakz  Cottntt — Continued 


$25. 851 

26. 163 
22,466 

24. 817 

54. 432 
44.536 
36.909 
26.828 

23.  324 
21.516 

24,  257 


26. 430 
13.915 


$33,468 

30.007 
23.541 
22,682 
20,280 

20,690 

60.776 
49,  341 
44,222 
43,047 
40,  720 
34,  589 
34.  228 
30. 326 
29.802 
28.  772 
25.869 
25.040 
24.803 
24.447 
20.723 
20.  037 

47,  016 
41,974 
22. 457 

39.688 
22. 342 


31.  298 
30,  761 

29.  383 
27,633 
20.  168 

55,  428 
46,  882 
42,  010 
32.700 

30,  951 
29.  515 
27.  658 
23.  054 

67,  893 
52,  338 
46,  671 
44.887 
40.  914 
39. 136 
38.366 
36.654 
35.210 
34,  459 


G.  P.  Parker 

Leonard  Fisher 

James  Moormg 

Allen    Robertson 

Riley  Bros 

Margtiret  Jackson 

Clyde  Cleo  Eddlemon... 

Frank  T.  Markham 

Fredrtckson  and  Kelser. 

Wade   Lannom 

Jack  Lowrance 


Laudeboalx  Countt 


Jim    FuUen 

Jack    Crutcher 

Fort  Pillow  State  Farm 

Kenneth  Harley  Blackwood 

Odell  Williams 

Clyde  Younger 

Steelman   Brothers 

Lauren  M.  Shoaf 

Claude  Shannon  Carney.  Jr 

Albert  Leland  Jennings 

Oaylon    Smith 

T.   L.   Crlhfleld -. 

William  Hudson  Evans 

George  Lawson  Elder 

E.  C.  Charlton 

Lincoln  Cottmtt 

Billy   N.    Sclvally 

Maoibon  Countt 

Neely  Robley 

Jack  Lawrence 

Frank  Upton 

Ruthebporo  Cottntt 

Steve  D.  McKnlght 

James  R.  Donnell 


Shelbt  Countt 


Rlggan  Planting  Co 

H.  S.  Mitchell 

T.  A.  Densford 

Home  Brothers 

Robert  G.  Wilson 

Cedar  Hill  Farms 

James  E.  Cowles 

Paw  Paw  Block  Farm — 

C.  D.  Thomason 

W.  H.  Barton 

J.  E.  Warren 

William  K.  Bolton 

Oliver  Albright 

James  L.  Mann 

John  R.  Thomas 

Leon  L.  GrifBn 

James  R.  Scott 

RusseU  Kirk  Jr 


Tipton  Countt 


Horace  E.  Moore  &  Sons 

Johnson   Brothers 

Charles  L.  Walker 

John  C.  Btrtton 

R.  M.  Wooten 

W.  E.  Anderson 

Herbert  Gates 

Johnny  Mclntyre 

Marshall  C.  Huffman 

R.  W.  Anderson 

H.  M.  Parr.-- --- 

G.  D.  Ray 

J.  A.  Wooten 

L.  A.  Pinner 

W.  F.  &  L.  E.  Davis 

Weaklet  Countt 

Kermlt    Cates 

TEXAS 

Andrews  Countt 

W.    H.   Vanlandlngham 

Marvin   Hays 

C.   C.   Shortes 

Aransas  Countt 
Melvin  Ocker 


$30,908 
29.  235 
29,  178 
28,  702 
28,  696 
27,  382 
24.783 
24,  272 
22,465 
21,472 
20.631 


74,850 
58.203 
36,681 
30,  207 
28,900 
25,  295 
24,588 
24,077 
23,  927 
23,672 
21.864 
21,548 
21,405 
20,  789 
20,473 


20,  538 

25,350 
20.668 
20.  552 

28.  224 
23,  559 


105.309 
81.528 
54.728 
48.243 
36.239 
33.090 
32.699 
30.  779 
30,645 
27.  032 
25.  562 
25.  170 
23,916 
23.  Ill 
22.846 
21,750 
20.811 
20.451 

62.977 
48.095 
38.972 
38.  267 
34,  435 
33,  501 
31,380 
27,  507 
23,907 
22,  466 
21,696 
21.542 
21,329 
20.  556 
20,221 

32,  981 


43.004 
39.619 
22,  122 

33,447 
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Payments  over  $20,0  00 
aa  oomplled  b] 


TBXA8  -Continued 

AXMam  >N0  COUNTT 


Parker  Cattle  Co. 

Bail^  Countt 


Carl  C.  Bamert 

Randy  Johnson — 
J.  Bert  WllUama.. 

Horace  Button 

Bill  JUn  St.  Clair. 

W.  T.  Mlllen 

J.  O.  Arnn 

Jim    Claunch 

John  R.  Young 

Jack    Schuster 

Lester    Howard 

W.  B.  Little 

M.  B.  UtUe — 

Homer  Richardson 
Buffalo  Farms,  Ine 
J.  F.  Furgeson.. 

Neal   Caswell 

H.  M.  Oable  St  Son^- 

Van   Rogers 

Elmer  L.  Hargrove 

fl:   R.  "West - 

ff.  a.  »fee 

O.  A.  Jones 

C.  J.  Peagley 

A.  P.  Fred. 

T.  D.  Davis 

A.  J.  Shafer 

F.  W.  Hagaman — 

N.  A.  Dunlap 

Johnnie  Wheeler.. 
U.  A.  Snider,  Jr.. 
Joe  L.   Smallwood. 

Wesley  Warren 

Robert  Hunt 

Wiley  R.  Baker... 

Karl    Cayton 

Johnnie  Prater — 

Jeaae  Carter 

Buddy  Wiseman. - 
Robert   Nunnally. 

Byron  Owyn 

Freddie  Parkman. 

W.  E.  Latimer 

Wllbert  Kalbas... 
W.  H.  Erlckson... 
J.  R.  Austin,  Jr.. 

A.  P.  Chllders 

Lewis  Bros 

Jim    Johnson 

Byron    Ounter — 

Neal    Smith 

J.  P.  Tarlton 

Doyce  Turner 

Thomas  W.  Gregor|r. 

James  Oore 

Ernest  Locker. .. 

S.  M.  Ethrldge I 

Leldon     Phillips- 

John  W.  Ounter |.. 

T.  A.  King 

R.  C.  Everett 

W.  E.  Meyers 

Aubrey    Heathlngt^n. 
Billy    Oore 


Emltt  Oolden  &  00 
Roy  Butler  &  Son 
Portwood  Ranch  & 


Amko  Farming, 
Doyle  Hair 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


September  9,  1968 


September  9,  1968 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 
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under  ASCS  proyrom* 
i;5i>A — Continued 


Paymenta  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  profframs 

aa  compiled  Iry  USDA — Continued 

TEXAS — Continued 


BATI  OB  COUNTT 


Co. 


Bn ;  CouNTT 
Ir  c 


BORO  at   COUNTT 

John  Springer  Stephens. 

WoU    Bros 

Harold  William  Lubecke. 
Hubert  W.  Walker 

BOWB   COUMTT 

Three  Way  Land  C> 

Herbert  L.  Vance 

Elwood    Elklns 

William  H.  Farrla 


Bowie  Cotthtt — Continued 


•Sa,  479 

79,6«8 

79.333 

69,632 

69,  343 

56,773 

68.741 

61,979 

61,886 

49,238 

48,009 

46.866 

44,071 

48.684 

39. 978 

37.463 

37.  330 

36.664 

34.  877 

34,283 

33,466 

32.  435 

31.683 

31.449 

31,489 

31.126 

30.602 

30.  381 

30.  319 

29,719 

29.538 

28,900 

27.839 

27.683 

26,  970 

26,  918 

26,  557 

26.  523 

26.688 

26.  628 

25.463 

25.189 

25,116 

26. 102 

26.029 

24,  736 

24,362 

23.832 

23.832 

23,734 

23.  412 

22,096 

21,  988 

21,  879 

21,812 

21,643 

21,394 

20.  920 

20.  717 

20.  367 

20.  338 

20. 330 

20.309 

20,  241 

20,238 

28,431 
26,006 
22,244 

21,032 
16,  627 

46,876 
26,  610 
31,619 
30,  561 

156,  052 
66.281 
88,684 
88, 016 


Ouy  W.  Farrls 

Ely  T.  Moores 

Jerry    Byassee . 

Harold    Day 

Bassos  gouNTT 

H.  H.  Moore  &  Sons 

Tom  J.  Moore 

Brazos  A.  Varlsco . — .... — 

J.  P.  Terrell  &  Son 

Lee  J.  Fazzlno 

Tony  Varlsco,  Jr -. 

Vince  Court 

Joe    Vartsco 

Matt  Morello 

Don  Angonla 

Leon  F.  Cash 

Martin  Merdlan 

Peter  Pry 

Mike    FazKlno 


Busoos  COUMTT 

L.   O.  Weaks 

a.  W.  Lee 

D.    T.    Northcutt 

Oordon   Montague 

Fred  W.  Mercer 

Joe  B.  Mercer 

Edna  Lee  Cook . 

Roy   Montague 

Carroll    Garrison 

Deanle  Henderson . 

Clyde  Mercer 

J.  D.  McOavock 

Ray   Teeple 

Joe  O'Neal 

Harold    Storle 

Frank   Mercer 

George  Long 

Troy   Burson 

J.  V.  Self 

Ben    Whltflll . 

L.   D.    Orlffln 

Jim  E.  Mercer 


BBOWN   COtTNTT 

L.  L.  Lawson -. 

H.    R.    Stasney 

A.  E.  Davis  &  Son 

BUXLXSON  COUMTT 

Est  Geo.  C.  Chance . 

Holland  Porter 

Porter   Bros 

H.  H.  &  Edgar  Baker 

Joe  C.  Scarmardo .. 

A.  &  M.  Plantation 

Phil   Scamardo 

Marvin  M.  Porter 

Mitt  A.  Bush 

Frank  J.  Fojt.  Jr 

Joe  S.  Camplse .... 

John  W.  Olesenschlag 

Marlon  J.  Malazzo . 

Luke  Restivo 

Sandyr    Scarmardo 

Cecil  Olesenschlag 

Luke  Bush 

Pete  Altlmore 

Tony   N.   Salvagglo 

Martin   J.   Destefano 

Steve  A.  Scarmardo 


Calowxxx  Cotnrrr 

Frank  P.  Watson.  Jr 

C.  Fleetwood  Richards.  Sr 

WlUlam  H.  Schroeder.  Sr 


Calhoxtn  Countt 

Roy  Smith 

Henry  C.  Wehmeyer 

Camuon  CounTt 

Porter  &  Wentz,  Inc 

Oscar  Mayfleld  &  Sons 

Martha  M.  Russell 

John  A.  Abbott 

Simpson  &   Wilson 

Est.  D.  L.  Smith 

George  L.  Labar  &  Sons 


•29,233 
28,659 
27,209 
21,364 


303,799 
292.566 
98.093 
77.666 
63,946 
63.  496 
67,  207 
56.373 
52.334 
49.  815 
31.224 
28.581 
23.666 
31.374 

60, 433 
41.080 
36.  397 
34.798 
33,666 
31,070 
30,461 
39.713 
29.064 
28.619 
37,797 
34.789 
24. 363 
34,348 
33,591 
22,598 
22,254 
21.569 
20.743 
20. 676 
30.566 
20, 315 

71,486 
36,683 
33,077 


141.433 
93.669 
93.680 
93.393 
55.416 
49,658 
49,067 
44,393 
37,373 
33,668 
33,634 
31,509 
30,  979 
29,726 
28.112 
26.844 
22.619 
21.544 
31,013 
21,009 
20, 159 

30.863 
23,742 
31,860 

60,547 
33,  413 

143,  778 

128,  135 

121,962 

116.966 

95.649 

75.  527 

68.147 


Paymenta  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  progr'tma 
aa  compiled  by  USDA — Continued 

TEXAS — Continued 

CAifXBOif  CouMTT — Continued 

E.  B.  Adams  at  Sons 

Henry   V.   Macomb 

Schmltt  Bros.  Farm  Ptn 

Rio  Grande  Equip.  Co 

Robert  I.  Taylor.  Jr 

Rex  L.  McOarr 

P.  Maurin  Sc  J.  T.  Maurln 

Edward  J.  Wolf .- 

Douglass  S.  Cantwell 

Eubanks  Bros 

Oval  A.  Martin - 

Jack  Lomax . 

Herbert  W.  Bode 

Ballanger  &  Ballenger 

Elmer  E.  Meek 

Owsley   Hill 

Robert  P.  Ashley 

Smith  St  Smith 

Joe  8.  WoU 

Herman  Lynch 

Kenneth   Shuckman 

George   Nixon 

J.  L.  tt  Bill  Gray 

CAlCBtON   COUNTT 

William  J.  Bryan 

Bauer  Brothers 

James  A.  lieCftrthy 

McElwrath  Farms 

Hollle  C.  Lewis 

Rodolfo  B.  Samano . 

Scogglns  Brothers 

Shlmotsu  Farms 

Stephen  M.  Halbert 

Lamon  St  Lamon 

L.  R.  Cherrlngton 

Melvln  R.  Davis 

Edward  E.  Billings 

BUly  N.  Cantwell 

Cholick  Farms . 

W.   B.  Mack 

Est  J.  Kelly  Cain 

J.  G.  Wreden 

Oscar  B.  Gray  &  Son 

Sunny  Ann  Farms.  Inc 

Lester  Nixon 

Walter  L.  Clore 

Edward  H.  Ostrowakl 

Lloyd  G.  Payne.  Jr 

F.  H.  Cherrlngton 

Stephen  P.  PhilUpp... 

Berg  St  Berg 

Harry  J.  Garrett 

Joe  G.  Ballenger 

Pilar  Cabrera 

Circle  X  Ranch . 

Harry  H.  Shlmotsu 

W.  P.  &  J.  H.  Heaton 

Milan  W.  Nelson 

Ortls  Brothers 

Edward  M.  Smith — 

Robert  L.  Shuckman . 

Kyle  L.  Tanner 

Oelstman  Farms 

Walter  J.  Waters 

Lee  R.  Farmer 

Elijah   B.   Adams 

Horace  Wells 

Ashley  D.  Youngblood 

Wayne  A.  Colllnswortb 

Mathers  Farms 

James  S.  Norrls . 

Harry  H.  Aziuna 

Jerry  Tanamachl 

Clifton  W.  Hansen 

Nester  Mack 

Joe  E.  McCain 

Bnte  A.  Hart. 

Edwin  W.  Caughfleld 

Sams-Porter  Corp 

Joe  W.  Lane 

Noriega  Plantation 

West  Brothers 

Charles  L.  Shofner 

Norman  P.  Willms 

Lawrence  J.  Phllllpp 

Clifford  L.  Smith 


$67,466 
66,157 
64,922 
64,587 
60,067 
59,093 
58,682 
68. 473 
64.062 
54,021 
62,577 
63,500 
60,465 
49.766 
49.304 
47.847 
47.  673 
46.125 
46,869 
44,243 
43, 516 
41. 962 
41,753 

41.637 

39,254 

88.604 

38,681 

88,064 

37,899 

86,989 

36,791 

86,  395 

36,399 

34, 961 

84,794 

84,878 

33,647 

33, 605 

33. 712 

32.  256 

31.469 

81.371 

31.346 

31.264 

31.261 

80. 803 

30. 480 

80.  095 

39.977 

29.773 

39.511 

28.956 

28. 913 

28. 125 

28.015 

27.665 

27.648 

27.  576 

27.555 

37.633 

37. 434 

37. 256 

27. 178 

36.907 

26. 901 

26. 737 

36. 576 

36.  415 

36.324 

36.204 

35,  990 

35.438 

25.118 

25. 078 

25. 039 

24.468 

24.415 

24.378 

24. 215 

24. 127 

24.063 

23.  657 

23.580 

23.549 

23.078 


paymenta  over  $20fi00  under  ASCS  programa 

aa  compiled  by  VSDA — Continued 

TEXAS — Contmued 

CAicnoN  CouNTT — ContUiuwl 

D.  E.  Jackson  &  Son 623.076 

Ernest  Long -  33.015 

Johnson   Bros 

Dean  Alexander 

John  CanviUe  &  Son 

Charles  J.  Buchen 

William   H.    Thompson.- 

Elvln  Pederson,  Sr 

Jack  N.  Sutter 

Eugene  V.  Machen 

James  E.  Eubanks 

Tom  S.  Tanamachl 

Scheopner   Bros 

Carl  L.  Bauer 

Portal  Warren 

Francis  L.  Phllllpp 

Oarvin  B.  Macomb 

Ross  D.  Waters 

Bob  F.  Morrow 

X^eonard  P.  Simmons.  Jr 

P.  McMurtry  &  Bo  Taubert 

John  T.  R.  Benson 

Howard  D.  Llevens 

Uoyd  O.  Brotzman 

T.  C.  Lambert 

Cabson  Countt 
Texas    Technological    Research 

Farm   

Frank  Robinson 

Raymond  Blodgett 

A.  L.  Stovall 

Phil  H.  Hawkins 

Albert  Welnhelmer 

Ralph  Britten 

Castso  Countt 

Hill  Farms 

Jimmy   Cluck 

O.  L.  wmiB,  Jr - 

Ware  Farms  Co 

Homer  Hill 

Carl    Bruegel 

J  F.  Martm 

Chas.  E.  Armstrong 

Dulaney  Bros 

Clements  Corp 

Otto  Steinberg 

H.  D.  Smith 

Miller  Farms 

Tom  W.  Miller 

Fred  Bruegel,  Jr 

Dan  J.  Heard 

Kenneth  Heard 

Ray   Robertson 

H.  W.  Golden 

Homer  A.  Hill.— — 

Woodrow  Nelson  &  Sons 

Oilbreath  Farm  Co 

Jay  Lee  Touchstone 

Truvls   Campbell — 

Lorenzo  Lee - 

Milbum  Haydon 

Jerry  Cluck 

Oeo.  Ed.  Bennett . 

W.  J.  GUes 

Shirley  L.  Garrison 

Hugo  Beyer 

Chas.  Heck,  Jr 

Jack   Miller 

Lamar  Found - 

E.  L.  Howard 

Truman  Touchstone 

Leon  GrUBn 

Paul  T.  Brooks 

Prank   Wise 

Melvln   Barton - 

Floyd  Cole 

E.  Herring  Estate 

W.  w.  Gllbreath 

B.  L.  Moore 

David  Nelson 

Loyd   Farris 

Donald  J.  Wright 

L.  L.  Schultz 

Carl  E.  Kemp  Est 

J.  M.  Wright 


Paymenta  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programa 

aa  compiled  by  USDA — Continued 

TEXAS — Continued 

Castso  Coxtntt — Continued 


33,991 

22.853 

22.800 

22.786 

22.  722 

22.588 

22.488 

22.  102 

21.901 

21.796 

21.564 

21.502 

21.473 

21.382 

21.  074 

21.006 

20.  971 

20,833 

20.768 

20.  727 

20.  657 

20.  575 

20.247 


47, 157 
38. 122 
32.416 
30.484 
22.486 
21.099 
20.  898 

122.  528 
99.  074 
82.  305 
79.  532 
72.260 
68.  137 
68.003 
64.373 
56, 992 
55,265 
52,565 
52, 281 
46,955 
46,480 
43.  919 
43.656 
42.586 
42. 322 
40,879 
40,784 
38,  707 
36,696 
36,588 
36, 381 
35, 303 
36,042 
33, 639 
32.946 
32.  651 
32. 359 
32.299 
31.954 
31.443 
31,  130 
30. 627 
30,387 
29, 918 
29.916 
29.794 
29.  731 
29,678 
29,544 
29,265 
29, 038 
28,263 
28,056 
27,968 
27, 195 
27. 055 
26,526 


Don   Carpenter 

Dick  Ellis 

Margaret  H.  Ware 

Andrews  &  Andrews. 

D.  A.  Bass 

James   Bradford 

W.  W.  Lemons 

Ivan  L.  Block 

James  H.  Bradley -.- 

Kenneth  Christie 

Harvey  C.  Davis   it  Sons 

Clint  B.  McFarland. 

Allan  Webb 

Harlan  L.  Barber 

W.    E.   Warrick 

J.  M.  Young 

H.  C.  Nelson 

Leo  Wltkowskl 

Jesse  H.  Johnson  Est 

Walter  H.  Schilling 

A  D.  Lee 

E:ibert  Summers 

Weldon  C.  Bransgrove 

W.  J.  Martin 

Ed.  Wilson 

T.  G.  McKlnney 

Joe  M.  Scott 

George  C.  Heard 

J   M.  Snyder .- 

Ray  Joe  Riley 

O.  E.  McFarland 

Roger  E.  Haberer 

Carl  Jones 

Jerry  Tunnell 

Joe  C.  Newton 

L.  M.  Blanton 

Earl   Harklns 

Jay  P.  Boston 

Merle  L.  McFarland 

Luke  McGulre 

Vernon  Andrus 

Dale    Carmlchael 

Bob  Kay 

Floyd   Tomllnson 

Oalvln  Petty - 

Robert  L.  Hawkins 

Jack    George 

James  Welch 


Clat  Cotintt 

P.  P.  Langford.  Jr 

CocRKAN  Countt 

J.  K.  Griffith 

John  A.  Wheeler 

F.  O.  Masten 

C.  C.  Slaughter  Farms. 

D.  E.  Benham 

Jimmy   Millar 

Carl   Ratllff 

E.  L.  Palvado 

T.  K.  Williamson 

J.  E.  Polvado 

James  Adolph  Greener 

R.  L.  Polvado 

Erma   Griffith 

H.  B.  Barker 

Slaughter  HUl  Co 

H.  Y.  Christian 

J.  C.  O'Brien 

Max  Bowers  Est 

E.  E.  Sllhan 

T.  T.  Smith 

C.  C.  Harvey 

Hub  Baggett 

Bobby  Smith 

B.  E.  Sutton 

Mrs.  Syl  Greener 

Ike  Williams 

Everett  Nichols 

W.  B.  Merritt 

Leonard  O.  Coleman 

Clayton  Stokes 

Emmett  E.  Thomas 

H.  H.  Kem 

W.  C.  Eubanks 

B.  H.  Tucker 


$36, 337 
26.098 
25.  898 
25.  895 
25.514 
25.500 
25.  490 
25.469 
25.091 
25. 090 
25.043 
24.899 
24.607 
24.586 
24.489 
24. 451 
24.265 
24.077 
23.  978 
23. 934 
23.  932 
23.  931 
23. 493 
23.178 
23.098 
22.986 
22.785 
22,  715 
22. 332 
22.  292 
22.289 
22.  120 
21.961 
21.765 
21.694 
21,471 
21.418 
21.  220 
21.096 
21.092 
21.  058 
20.  966 
20.  656 
20.  431 
20,  302 
20. 247 
20.069 
20,  047 


22, 480 

306.  149 
168.  547 
108,  308 
98.  074 
75.403 
73,  222 
69.  391 
64,650 
61.928 
55,700 
54. 967 
53.984 
53. 070 
52.244 
50. 133 
47.350 
39,941 
39.817 
38.  326 
36.  859 
36,637 
36,  361 
34.  082 
33.  226 
33,  072 
31.  728 
31,713 
31,568 
31.468 
30, 450 
28, 476 
28.  074 
27.964 
26,  716 


Poywients  over  $20fi00  under  ASCS  programa 

aa  compiUd  by  USDA — Continued 

TEIXAS — Continued 

Cochran  Countt — Continued 

George  Smith $26,551 

Ronald  Coleman 36. 486 

Roy  B.  Davis 35.696 

Ira    Brown 25.406 

George  G.  WUllams 26.893 

R.  W.  Hill,  Jr 36. 161 

L.  T.  Lemons 34.  977 

Francis   Shlflett 24,854 

J.  W.  Sllhan 24.108 

Robert   Greener 23.647 

Jerry  Marks —  22.814 

E.  Delbert  Richardson 23,  096 

Charles  Cumpton 31,941 

W.  L.  Foust 21,741 

Buddy  Greener 31,499 

J.   B.  Nlcewamer -  31,476 

Virgil   Coffman 31,300 

Wm.  T.  Zuber 20,873 

Morton  J.  Smith,  Jr 20, 660 

J.  D.  Merritt 20,644 

Omar    SUns 20,363 

Ben  Kuehler 20,148 

COLLINCSWOETH   COUNTT 


Elbert  Watts. 

Louis  E.  Allred 

J.  B.  Kllllan 

Olan    Parrls 

James   Doneghy 

John  Coffee 

Helen  L.  Oldham 

Lewis  A.  Morris 

Elvis  D.   Crawley » 

Collin  Countt 
Joe  Doyle 

Coloeado  Couittt 

Maballtc  Bros 

J.  K.  J.  Mahalltc 

T.  Cattle  Co 

Arthur  E.  Mahalltc 

Concho  Countt 
Monroe  P.  Dlerschke 

Cottle  Countt 

Jack  Tlppen  &  Son 

Jack  Parnell 

Donald  D.  Love 

J.  T.  Martm 

G.  E.  Piper 

R.  D.  Wall.  Jr 

Loyd  Mayes 

Don    Brothers 

James  Sweeney 

George  H.  Moore 

Crockett  Countt 

James  Childress 

Michael  H.  Moore 

Crosbt  Countt 

Leslie  Mitchell 

Delton  Caddell 

Louis  Garcia  &  Sons 

Eton  Anderson 

Llovd  Gambrel 

G.  J.  ParkhlU.  Jr 

J.  P.  Beck 

Donald  Aycock 

The    McLaughlin 

Jessee  L.  Reese 

Tom  P.  Oats 

Marvin  O.  Greer 

Elvis  O.  Martin 

Elton  Ellison 

H.  N.  Watson.  Jr 

W.  O.  Lockwood 

B.  N.  Gllbreath 

Compton  Cornelius 

Cleve  Cj'pert 

R.  H.  Farris,  Jr 

J.  W.  Jackson 

Loyd  B.  ParkhlU 

I.  B.  Davis 

T.  W.  Stockton,  Jr 

Claude  Adams 

Wayne  Wilson 

John  L.  Haynes 


24,688 
23,648 
23,638 
23.154 
22,  875 

21,  339 
21,243 
20,783 
20,638 

27,  333 

44.840 
36.356 
30.  367 
25.  734 

22,  756 

38.  732 
35.682 
30. 188 
27.867 
26.383 
24.736 
24.563 

23,  705 
23.663 
32.661 

27.265 
21,054 

109,899 
80,088 
77,531 
76,683 
69,894 
63.  314 
58.  679 
45,675 
45. 665 
45.594 
44.472 
43,356 
48,081 
42,296 
41,788 
41,377 
40.964 
40.257 
40,063 
40,030 
38,629 
37,444 
37.129 
37.030 
36,483 
36, 381 
36.107 
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under  ASOS  proframa 
dSDil— Continued 


»u. 


Payments  over  $20,000 
(u  compiled  by 

TEXAS— iTontlnued 
Cbosbt  Oomr  t— Continued 

Lynn  T.  Smith 

Arvls  E.  Moore 

D.  D.  Moore 

Carroll  Hlmmel 

Kenneth  Oray. 
Clyde  Cnunp-. 

D»Tld  A.  Prewltt 

Raymond  K.  Ralls... 

Ray  Marsh 

Vernon  D.  Wheeleas.. 

Darren  J.  Dunn 1 

Bob  Klmbrougb 1 

Craig  McDonald... 
James  W.  Holman — . 
Harold   Hodges. 
Lynn  E.  Campbell. 
J.  J.  OrUBn. 

Clay  Klmbrough,  Jr 

Billy  McClaran 4-— 

J.  B.  Prewltt. 

James  W.  Sales J . 

Clyde  Crausbay 

Kenneth  SummerfoTtt-- 
T.  B.  Edwards. 

Donald  Wooten 1 

James  A*.~fioydston_^ 

J.   R.   Terrell, 
jlmmle  W.  Thomton|.. 
Dee  Cash... 
Ross  Cash.. 

Jack  E.  Robertson — \... 
Dick  Snodgraas. 
Will  D.  Orunn.. 
Arnold  Hodges.. 
Bobby  H.  Kendrlck.^-. 

Burl  anfflth 

John  R.  Oreen.. 

D.  J.  Moses 

W.  H.  Ratheal 

Dewey  E.  Wells,  Jr..  J. 

P.  Eugene  Woodard 

W.  Clayton  Sellers..^. 

Roy  Schluter... 
Byron  Powell... 

Billy  Kirk 

L.  E.  Llttlefleld. 
Billy   Crump... 

Charlie  Wheeler J. . 

R.  P.  KlrkendaU 

Oene  Pulllngim | 

Eldred  L.  Mlze.. 

John   Hlnunel 

Rex  Wheeler 

H.  P.  Gregory... 
Arnold  Ratheal. 
Vance  Cypert... 
Nelton  Chote — 
Jimmy  R.  Pulllngtm^- 

Roy  Lee  ElUs 

Eddie  W.  Verett— 

Joe  D.  Rankin 

Robert  Pulllngim — 
Johnnie  Niuiley — 
Naasson  K.  Dupre. 

C.  B.  Hendrlck 1— 

Roy  J.  Warren — 
Ernest  L.  Harris. 
C.  M.  Wheeler— 
O.  W.  Carter  St  J.  Beavers. 
Bubank/Searsy  .._ 
HoweU  L.  Martin... 
Donald  H.  Berry — 
Charles  E.  Sanders. 
James  E.  Edlnbiurgh.  . 

W.  C.  McDuff 

George  W.  Poulson. 
James  M.  Chote... 

E.  C.  Simmons 

Arvll  Campbell 

H.  M.  Reed.  Jr 

Wright  J.  CarlUle.. 
Vernon  O.  Roye... 

L.  M.  Powell 

Boney  Winkler 

Herscbel  A.  Roye. 
R.  Weldon  Jones 


Payments  over  $20j000  unOer  ASOS  programs 

<u  compiled  by  l/SDA— Continued 

TEXAS— Continued 


$38.  6«a 
85,439 
3ft,  166 
84,080 
34.  343 
33.866 
88.702 
88,700 
83,397 
33,297 
82,810 
81,833 
81,690 
81,666 
81,666 
80,868 
80.889 
80,689 
30.688 
80,867 
30,004 
30.087 
39,300 
20.736 
39.466 
39,867 
39.117 
28,906 
28.636 
38.636 
38.614 
37.048 
37,883 
37.710 
37.644 
37.303 
36.900 
36.667 
26. 613 
26. 166 
20.086 
26.946 
36,938 
36,938 
36.860 
26.814 
36,633 
38,383 
36,384 
36.387 
28,164 
26.149 
24.781 
34.700 
24.664 
24,687 
24.481 
24, 470 
24. 333 
34.383 
34.270 
24,176 
24,  138 
24,036 
33,886 
23,768 
28.731 
28,730 
33.471 
33,437 
38.407 
23.310 
28.284 
33.137 
33.064 
33.737 
33.687 
33.494 
33.366 
32.366 
23.141 
33.094 
32.030 
22.017 
21.877 
31, 891 


Obosbt  Oovmtt — Continued 

Olaude  Collins 

Harold  D.  Joyce 

Walter  M.  Wood 

Billy  J.  Boyd 

Harold  Verett 

John  H.  Moore 

Davtd  &  Judith  &  Joan  Prewltt. 

J.  B.  MarshaU . 

Garland  Jones 

Marvin  Helnrlch 

Howard  Harris 

Jean  D.  Smith 

Sid  Capsbaw 

Thomas  Panqas 

Grady  Evans 

D.  B.  Ellison 

J.  M.  Klrksey.  Jr 

Billy  Hlgglnbotham 

A.  R.  BWtkeblll 

Mark   Anthony . — 

B.  Harl  Cypert 

Thomas  A.  Poulson 

CuLBBBSON  Comrrr 

Lee   Talley 

Glen   Lane 

Dick    Guest 

George   Turner 

C.  W.  Ivey 

Johnson  Hall  and  Hall 

Dallam  Coumtt 

Alex  Stafford 

Raman  L.  Chandler 

Grover  Swift 

James  E.  Crabtree 

Bob  Tarbrough 

Hugh  L.  Gordon 

Kerrlck  Land  U  Cattle  Co 

George   H.   Noble 

Leo  J.  Pleld ... — ~ 

Elmer   Helskell — 

Jlmmle  O.  Brewster 


Dallas  Countt 


Ralph  B.  Pickett — 

Olln  B.  Curry 

Roddy   Brothers 

Dawson  OouirrT 

Bill  Weaver 

Sam  C.  Jenkins . 

Gordon  V.  Waldrop 

Donnell  Echols 

Woodward  Parms.  Ine 

Ray  Allen  Noret 

R.  M.  Mlddleton ■ 

Henderson  and  Son 

B.  L.  Mlddleton 

Elland  Crawley  and  Palmore... 

E.  D.  Adcock 

Adcock  Fanning  Co.,  Ine 

Bill    Treadaway 

Carson  Echols 

George  Elland 

John  D.  Banta 

V.  W.  McOee 

Bill-Bob   Hale- 

N.  B.   Leatherwood 

O.  H.  Preston,  Jr 

Donovan  V.  Phlpps .. 

J.  R.  Weaver  Est 

Charles   Warren 

Doyle  Terry 

W.  M.  Yates  Est 

Norrls  Barron — 

Alvln    Smith 

Arther  Nolen 

Lloyd   Cllne . — .- 

Robert  C.  Koger 

Graham  &  VlrgU  Addison 

Bobby    Warren 

C.  R.  Taylor 

Jack    Wolford 

E.  L.  Hendon 

Iieroy  Holladay 

Eddie  Carpenter 

Rotert  P.  Hardberger 


$21,891 
31,863 
31,396 
31.173 
20,971 
20, 021 
20,787 
30,725 
20,  701 
20.640 
20.468 
20.403 
20.864 
30.316 
30.264 
20.240 
30.  161 
30.107 
30,090 
30,067 
20,062 
20,062 

43,836 
84, 669 
34,076 
23.829 
23.040 
22.  674 

31. 116 
26.681 
26.463 
33.833 
33.699 
33.433 
22.  216 
23. 112 
20.288 
20.  172 
20. 039 

26.  419 
26. 167 
22.528 

168.686 
98.429 
70.382 
60.314 
60.194 
66.  724 
53,353 
48,510 
48.181 
47.091 
46.082 
45.843 
44.566 
43. 287 
41.628 
30,660 
88, 627 
31.804 
31.614 
81.878 
30.640 
20,144 
38,964 
38,361 
28,327 
27,467 
27.168 
26,  774 
26,739 
26,209 
26,  818 
26,808 
26,  767 
25,  476 
26,297 
25.206 
26, 122 
24.980 


Payments  over  $20fi00  under  ASCS  profframg 
at  compiled  by  l/SDA— Continued 

TEXAS— Continued 
Dawsom  Coumtt — Continued 

O.  C.  Cllfft,  Jr $24,473 

W.  L.  GllUam 34.  394 

R.  W.  Jayroe 24. 212 

D.  O.  Huddleston 34. 167 

Raymond  Orson 34. 166 

Donald  Wayne  MerrUl 23,9SS 

Ted   Turner 23.865 

Dopaon   Farms 23,660 

Richard  Woodward 38,444 

E.  B.  Sumrow 38.314 

J.   T.    Obrlen 23.745 

R.   L.   Rlker -  22.602 

Dan  Harp -  32.439 

D.  D.  Woodul 33.362 

Arlan    Toungblood 32. 305 

W.  T.  Pomroy 33,053 

Edwin  Rlnewalt 21.925 

Layton  Oliver 21.919 

S.  N.  M.  N.  Parm  Corp 21,911 

Ela    Morris 21.741 

Cecil   Obrlen. — 21,720 

Lowell  T.  Warren 21, 661 

Tommle  Gibson 21.383 

J.  V.    ShlU- 20.970 

G.W.Jones 20,854 

Alvln    RUey 20.770 

Uoyd    Mears 20.  764 

V.  O.  Barron 20.749 

C.  T.  McKeown 20.667 

Homer    Hardberger 20.476 

Broyles  Lamesa  Parms.  Ine 20, 293 

Gonzell    Hogg - -  20,370 

David  Hughes 20,226 

Ronald  Raney 20, 215 

C.  C.  Grlgg 20.188 

Deav  Smitk  Coumtt 


Delmar   Durrett 

Taft  McGee 

Perrln   Bros 

B,  C.  Godwin 

Hosea  Poster 

VlrgU  P.  Marsh 

W.  H.  Gentry 

J.  R.  Durrett,  Est 

B.  T.  Spear 

A.  R.  Dlllard 

Wm.  J.  Schulte 

R.  K.  Brooks 

Don  Kimball 

Vernon  Denson 

White  Parma  &  Cattle  Co 

D.  D.  Bingham 

Brorman  Bros 

John  Brorman 

Billy  Wayne  Siason 

West  AC  Parms,  Ine 

Clarence  D.  Camahan 

Rolnauer  Bros 

Forrester  Ranch,  Ine 

D.  T.  Reed 

McCathem  ft  Heck  Parms 

Brldwell  West  Ranch 

Herbert  Prlemel 

Montgomery  Parms 

Hlgglns  &  London 

Melvin  May 

A.  C.  Hays.  Jr 

Anthony  Paschel 

B.  C.  Hodges 

Garrison  Bros,  ft  Nelson 

Madison  P.  Fields 

J.  T.  OUbreath.  Jr 

James  A.  Bullard 

Hickman  Farms.  Ine 

S.  A.  McCathem 

E.  C.  Relnauer — . 

Charles  T.  Noland 

Raymond  Gerk 

Harry  Brorman 

James  Fangman 

John  A.  ft  Raymond  Smith.. 

Joe  Lyons  ft  Lyons 

Charles  Hoover 

Tom   Robinson 

Solomon  Bros 

D.  Neiunayer 
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120,768 
110.  143 
86.048 
76.  021 
67,  745 
67,  610 
64,802 
68,731 
60,106 
48.634 
47.430 
42.832 
42.260 
40,785 
38,636 
38,284 
36, 419 
33, 873 
33,  706 
33, 734 
33.386 
32. 892 
31.326 
29.652 
28. 949 
28.689 
28. 239 
27. 120 
26.894 
26,  784 
36.664 
26.280 
26, 329 
36, 162 
26.941 
28.845 
26,456 
35,448 
26.326 
26.222 
26.009 
34.996 
34.616 
34, 374 
34,307 
23.817 
33.781 
22.  267 
21.  906 
21. 543 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 
as  compiled  by  USDA — Continued 

TEXAS— Continued 
Deaf  SanxH  Coumtt— Continued 

Cruce  G.  Richardson 

Glenn  B.  Allred 

8.  A.  Fangman 

A.  G.  Fllppln 

Meyer   Bros 

Francis  E.  Barrett .- 

Marston  O.  Mars .... 

Gordon  Elliott 

Donald   HlCks 

Helen  Godwin 

Wesley    Cox 

Bill  E.  Kendall 


Delta  Oountt 

Garland  K.  Cregg 

Demton  Coumtt 
Bennet  V.  Grlflln 


D1CKXM8  Coumtt 

O,  B.  Monls 

Paul  Dale  Haglns 

Paul  Braddock 

Raymon  Harris 

Earl   Vanmeter 

Lula  L.  Haglns 

Dumont   Bridge 

D.  W.  Edinburgh 

Ralph  Bennett 

DiMicrr  Coumtt 
Warren  Wagner.  Ine 

DoMiXT  Coumtt 

Hall  S.  Hardin 

ECTOB  Coumtt 
EctcH'  Co.  Ranch  &  Cattle  Co., 

Ine  

Don    Looney 

John  A.  Baldwin 

Bobs  Casing  Crews.  Ine 

EOWAXD8   COVMTT 

Gilmer  A.  Morrlss 

Ellu  Coumtt 

J.  B.  &  Jas.  Underwood 

C.  T.  James — 

H.  R.  Burden 

James  H.  Prultt 

C,  C.  Wltherspoon 

El  Paso  Coumtt 

Lee  Moor  Farms 

L.  R.  Allison  Co 

Ralphs  Farms  Ine 

Louis  Bums 

H  and  D  Dairy.  Ine 

Mike  Maros 

Pabens  Prod..  Ine 

Jerry   Rogers 

Island  Dairies  and  Uvestoek 

BUls  ft  Ellis  Farms 

Lettvmlch  Parms 

H.  D.  HlUey 

Bills   Farms.   Ine 

W.  C.  Passmore  ft  Son 

Joe  Hanson 

Schuster  Parms.  Ine 

George  Eads 

C.  P.  Brown 

Huereque  Bros.  Dairy 

Hiram  Whltaker 


Fallb  Coumtt 

Basil   Abate 

Jack  Palco — — — 

Felix  Tusa 

Morris  Scanardo 

Louis  Corpora 

Don  Helbert 

Falsone  Brothers 

William  A.  Hudgens 

Tony  Abate 

Nick  Roppolo 

Lillian  DegraSenrled  est 

Billy  Pat  Bostlck - 

H.  H.  Perkins 


$21,432 
21.419 
21.388 
21.290 
21.243 

21.224 
21.  196 
21,061 
20.788 
20.  632 
20.  532 
20.506 

22.777 

24.  236 

68.108 
36.203 

26.  781 
26,296 
23,893 
23,437 
22,606 
21,960 
20,647 

25,382 

27.  497 


24, 394 
23,396 
22,639 

20.  392 

34. 978 

32,994 
31,687 
26, 959 
33.266 

21,  639 

102, 474 
67,600 
44,753 
40,428 
40,102 
39,736 
38,858 
37,768 
33,400 
30,426 
29,673 
27,684 
27. 028 
24.738 
23,666 
23,611 
22.  412 
21.442 
21.  156 
20,165 

117,558 
60,744 
50.  666 
50.  118 
42.  419 
36.828 
34,  872 
33.  302 
26.644 
24,864 
23, 101 
21.416 
21,098 


Payments  over  $20j000  under  ASCS  programs 
as  compiled  by  VSDA — Continued 

TEXAS — Continued 

Fannim  Coumtt 

B.  A.  HarUng  AG 

W.  Frank  Howell 

R.  E.  Shelton,  Jr..  ft  R.  E.  Shel- 

ton,  Sr 

Fatxtte  Countt 

John  E.  Morgan 

Milton   Joost 

Fisher  Countt 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  USDA — Continued 

TEXAS— Continued 

Floyd  Countt — Continued 


John  D.  Ferguson 

Stanley  Nowlln 

Max  Carrlker 

R.  E.  McKlnney 

Max  D.  Stuart 

Robert  Martinez 

WUUngham  Land  Cattle 

Flotd   Coumtt 

Marble  Brothers 

Dorrls  Jones 

WlUlam  S.  Poole -.. 

John  C.  Alford 

J.  E.  Franklin 

R.  L  Bennett 

Richard  F.  &  Robert  Stoval 

Hershel  Carthel 

J.  S.  Hale.  Jr 

J.  R.  Turner 

Marvin  Sburbet 

L.  N.  Johnson 

Thomas  Bros 

Watson  Jones 

Luther  B.  Brandes 

Malvln  A.  Jarboe 

Hlnton  Bros 

Lane  Decker 

Wayne  Bramlet 

R.  G.  Dunlap 

Gene  Belt 

Robert  L.  Smith 

Louis   Pyle 

Tate  Jones 

W.  R.  Ware 

J.  R.  Belt 

Kenneth  Bean 

K.^.  Probasco 

Reed  Lawson 

Everett  Miller 

Tom  Snead 

W.  L.  Norman 

H.  L.  Porter,  Jr 

J.  B.  Robertson 

BlUy  W.  Pulton 

O.  W.  Smith 

Loyd  Wldener 

Kinder  Farrls 

Oscar  Golden 

B.  Fred  Brown 

C.  L.  Henderson 

Walter  W.  Taaek 

Lucie  D.  Stephens  est 

W.  H.  Simpson 

Early  P.  Prltchett 

George  D.  Probasoo 

Roy  H.  Tlnaley 

William  E.  Wbltflll 

Buren  C.  ft  Lucy  Catee 

Dale  Wldener 

Norman  Smith 

Fred  Jackson 

Stewart  Parms 

W.  M.  ft  Gertrude  Stanlforth. 

Johnney  West 

Raymond  Rucker 

R.  L.  Neff.  Ine 

Weldon  Hammonds 

Barney   Manning 

Bill  Sherman 

Euell  E.  Norrls 

Lewis  Beddy 

J.  A.  Welch 

Welss-Hrbacek 

L.  L.  Rhodes 

Joe  AppUng 


$68,  666 
25.  042 

21,882 


21,444 
14.  976 


35.  949 
29.007 
28.204 
24.  695 
22.  724 
22.649 
20.  631 

117.251 
68.841 
62.  324 
62.  076 
64.  986 
64.  616 
53.  779 
63. 497 
52.  997 
52,926 
45,723 
44.886 
44.360 
44. 077 
42.656 
41.083 
40.642 
40.396 
38.859 
38.  802 
37,  241 
35.  267 
34.  237 
34.109 
33. 914 
33.  666 
32.  695 
32.  497 
32.  319 
31.884 
31.  865 
31.077 
30.  931 
30.  030 
30.491 
30.  318 
30,  135 
30,  013 
29,  795 
29.640 
29.399 
28.760 
28,  632 
28.479 
28.309 
28,  249 
27,  976 
27.  795 
27,680 
27,453 
27,241 
27,100 
27.  012 
26.871 
26.619 
26.443 
26.  391 
26.  324 
26.  195 
26,054 
25,  870 
25,  869 
25,  513 
25,132 
24,964 
24.  507 


Paul    Kropp 

Bruce  W.  Davis 

Walter  E.  Bloys 

V.  H.  KelUson— 

Lon  M.  Davis.  Jr -- 

C.  C.  Whittle 

C.  E.  Fllppln 

Larry  McCormlck 

Donal  Akin 

Klyce  Ooley 

Bemle  Parkey 

John  P.  Moss 

A.  L.  Blgham 

Mars  Ratllff. 

G.  C.  Cattle  Co.,  Ine 

Dorsey  Baker 

R.  C.  Mitchell 

William  P.  Bertrand 

Johnnie  Gates 

Bobby  McCormlck 

Lelghton  O.  Teeple 

John  K.  West 

Charlie  Boedeker 

Milton  Harrison 

Travis   Jones 

Rex  Smltherman 

Trl  C  Corp 

B.  B.  Wilkes 

B.  J.  Terrell 

Bryan  Smith 

Austin  B.  Meriwether 

Ned  J.  Bradley ,- 

John  B.  Steele 

Eugene  GlUy 

C.  C.  Burns 

Harmon  Handley 

Carl  P.  Lemons 

Strickland  ft  Co 

Hubert  E.  Prlzzell 

S.  J.  Mcintosh 

Joe  N.  Dunn 

Ewald  Quebe 

Melvin  Brock 

Oene  Hopper 

A.  R.  Everitt 

Mack  mckerson 

W.  T.  Conner 

Herman  B.  Thornton 

Floyd  Jackson 

Ralph  R.  Ray 

J.  E.  Rexrode - 

David  Campbell 

Fred  Zimmerman.  Jr 

PoKT  BxMD  Coumtt 


Tx.  Dept.  of  Oorr 

Sugarland  Industries.  Ine 

Foster  Farms,  Ine 

Werlla  Bros 

Walter  H.  Scbulz  ft  Son 

Eppolito   Bros 

Weesendorff  Cattle  Co 

Eppolito  ft  Oantello 

Tllford   Stilak 

Mulle  Bros 

Adolpb  Horelica  &  Sons 

Pbio  Coxtmtt 

A.  E.  Schletze  Parms 

Bennett  Bros 

Clyde  Cox 

Al   Klopek 

Eulan   Cox 

Tony  Mann 

Oscar  W.  Machen 

H  and  B  Farms 

John  Barkley 

Gaimbb  Coumtt 

Vernon   Goodwin 

J.  H.  Jones 

Verlon  Hllbum 

Earl  Layman 

Shamrock  Parms 

Charles  Medlln 


$24.  503 
24.440 
24.  336 
24, 230 
24,153 
23.844 
23.740 
23,  517 
23.502 
23.308 
23.  116 
23.  109 
23.045 
22,971 
22,908 
22.832 
22.  612 
22,611 
22.611 
22.456 
22,441 
22.  413 
22, 336 
22,223 
22,  145 
22.  126 
22.069 
22.011 
21.965 
21,845 
21.808 
21.  778 
21.622 
21.  521 
21.490 
21.469 
21.441 
21.433 
21.360 
21.  187 
21,056 
21,006 
20,968 
20.953 
20.923 
20,  879 
20.681 
20.  633 
20.  618 
20.598 
20.663 
20.392 
20.290 

335,777 
73,490 
66,257 
31.434 
30.026 
30.640 
29.  378 
26.486 
23,077 
22,  793 
20,  379 

63.388 
45.066 
38.448 
37.  376 
36.006 
36. 116 
33.  670 
25.758 
23, 151 

84.040 
76.048 
69.048 
56.831 
66. 105 
54.743 
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<M  conpUed 


$20p00  under  ASOS  programs 
VSDA — Continued 


TKXAl  >— Oontlnuad 
Oaihu  CoxnrrT 


Je  iklna. 


Barrett- 


Paul  Morgan—. 
Norman  Hlcka.. 
O.  E.  Hllbum... 
V.  H.  WllUams.. 

H.  L.  HUl 

BCarlon  C.  Bowers. 

Leon  Foote 

Robert  Jameson.. 

A.  W.  Byrd - 

Tommy  Billings.. 

Jim  Orammer 

Bob  Moffatt 

Troy  Martin. 
Thomas  Michael 

Mutual  Farms 

E  Bar  S  Ranch — 

D.  a.  Chiles 

Robert  Sneed 

W.  O.  FOrtenberry. 

K.  B.   Fields 

J.  A.  Bentball 

Sam  Teague 

E.  T.  Poshee 

J.  M.  Newman... 

M.  h!  Wance 

BUI   Bftbre 

Jeese  L.  Smith... 
Douglas  Floyd 

B.  J.  Smith 

Alton  Faulkenberryf. 

Floyd  McGee 

H.  R.  Cope 

Tonuny  Lacy 

Vandlver  Farms... 
W.    A.    Freeman.. 
Roy  Wicker,  Jr... 

E.  D.  Marlon 

Barrett  &  Owens  tc 
Kenneth  Hancock- 
Big  Four  Farms. - 

W.  D.  MllU 

Joe  W.  Crimes — 

Newell  Bowen 

W.  D.  Freeman... 

Keith  Young 

R.  E.  Vogler 

Delmon  Ellison 

M.  T.  McUwaln 

Alton  Billings. 

Tom  Hunt 

Ray  Garrett 

Kenneth   Bass- 

Roy    Apple 

Claude-Doak  Heani(e. 
Charles  Nance. 
H.  Dale  Cope.. 

Harmon   Mills 

CUne  E.  Morris 

Bueben  F.  Owens.. 
J.  8.  Knlsley.  Jr... 
Leonard  H.  Kelly. 

A.  J.  Jones 

J.  H.  FUppo 

Charles  Cope 

Earnest  Spradlin. 
W.  W.  Thomason. 

Charles  Lacy 

Joe  Tarbet 

Alvln  Ward 

E.  W.  Cope 

W.  C.  Taylor 

BUI  Oates 

P.  L.  ChUdress... 

J.  A.  White 

W.  O.  &  a.  R.  White. 
Melvln  D.  Bro< 

M.  R.  Newman 

G.  Wlmberly  tt  J.  '  dickers 

Wylle  Hudman 

Forrest  Savage- 
George  D.  Norman 
Vester  Smith. 
Carlos    Berry. 
J.  M.  Teague. 
Thomas  W.  McKlnkli 
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Parm. 


ie- 


•64.374 

47,  aai 

47.037 
48.018 
43,397 
41,  935 
40,073 
S9.847 
39,681 
38.339 
38.316 
87.773 
36,839 
36, 613 
36,458 
36.031 

35.  793 
34,838 
34.649 
38,664 
38,638 
83,366 
38.360 
33,804 
33.699 
33. 313 
31.055 
31.031 
30.833 
30.699 

30.  331 
39.033 
38. 331 
38.080 
37.  960 
37.841 
37.810 
37.681 
37.406 
36.831 

36.  740 
36.704 
26.699 
36.  639 
26, 420 
26,  332 
36.  339 
35.848 
35,604 
25,633 
35, 616 
26.172 
24. 057 
34,864 
24.863 
34.  745 
24,  681 
24.  615 
24.  514 
24.  498 
24.  234 
24.  199 
24.  198 
23.  993 
23.666 
23.  351 
23.204 
23.  014 
23.  981 
32.963 
23, 665 
33.600 

22.  507 

23,  367 
22,323 
22,  296 
22,049 
21,864 

31.  663 
21, 459 
21,343 
21,179 
30.050 
30.  952 
20,865 


Payments  over  $20fi00  under  ASC8  programs 

as  compiled  by  USDA — Continued 

TEXAS — Continued 

Oaimxs  OouirrT — Continued 


R.  E.  tt  F.  W.  OUver. 

Nix  &  Norman 

A.   P.   McOulre 

Dan   Sanders 

Thearl  Creech 

E.  C.  Harvey 

J.  C.  Cbaffln 

G.  D.  Boldln 

Don    Ward 


Oabza  ConNTT 

Horace  W.  Wheeler 

Avery  Moore,  Jr — 

Clarence   Beslnger 

S:  C.  Storle.  Jr 

D.  W.  &  R.  L.  Eubank 

Chester  L.   Morris — . — .- 

Glasscock  Coxmrr 

Bednar    Bros 

Eugene  E.  Hlrt 

Edwards  &  Edwards 

James  C.  Johnson ..... 

August  M.  Prysak 

Bennle  W.  Wilde 

Fred   J.  Hoelscher . 

Lawrence  A.  Jost ... 

G.  T.  HaU  Estate 

Edward  Plagens.  Jr 

Charlie  A.  Smith 


Gratson  Countt 

Bob  Light 

M.  L.  Carney 

George  E.  Light 

Grimxs  Countt 

Harris  Farms 

R.  P.  Keelan 


OUADALTTPK    COUMTT 


J.  Emmett  Harper 

C.  C.  &  T.  D.  Bagley 

Clarence  Krackau 


Halx  Cottmtt 

Ercell  Glvens 

J.  C.  »I1118 

I.  F.  Lee 

Elmo  Stephens 

Frank  Moore 

Jason  H.  AUen 

James  Cannon 

E.  A.  Houston 

M.  Grady  Shepard 

Ballard  &  Hurt 

Warren  Mathls 

W.  D.  Scarborough,  Jr 

Swann  Pettlt 

Ralph   Wheeler 

Lee  C.  OHeU-— 

Neal  &  W.  E.  Burnett 

John  Trlmmler,  Jr 

Lonnle  Cannon 

J.  H.  Klrby  &  Sons 

Lewis  P.  Thompson - 

A.  W.  Sorelle,  Jr 

C.  P.  Smith 

Raymond  Akin . 

A.  J.  Glvens-, 

D.  D.  Rhodes 

T.  C.  Clanton 

Leo  Mathls 

Brownlake  Farms 

O.  O.  King— 

Edwin   Adams 

E.  J.  Pope,  Jr 

Bradshaw  &  Meador 

Bob  RUey 

WaUace  Cannon 

Clayton  Terrell 

S.  R.  Heard 

D.  A.  Se  C.  E.  Webb 

John  C.  Carter 

C.  T.  Mlnchew  &  MlUer  Trust. 

Davis  Cannon 

Carl    PhllUps 

Burgess  Farm  Account 

H.  S.  TenneU 

Charles  W.  Lambert 


130,801 
30,  619 
30. 457 
30. 261 
30.183 
30. 107 
30.100 
30,095 
30,039 

38,687 
30,780 
37,730 
35,630 
33.968 
20.047 


49,163 
31,940 
31,731 
81. 174 
80,372 
39,433 
37,066 
34,769 
33,055 
31,  103 
30,066 

23,  053 
33,780 
33. 373 

41,  502 
23,  255 

30,080 
26, 121 
24,892 

163,  160 
93,444 
86,  517 
79.  615 
73.184 
65,  197 
64,557 
63,880 
62,165 
56,  926 
53,  184 
62,  410 
51,916 
50.647 
49,  013 
48.902 
45.750 
45.603 
44.149 
43,  936 
43,  925 
43,200 
41, 998 
41.702 
41.  635 
41.  533 
41.339 
41,  056 
39,  724 
38, 921 
38,  281 
38,234 
38,147 
37,  551 
37,  357 
37,  325 
37,  156 
37,088 
36,949 
36,889 
36.  661 
36. 150 
36.  129 
36,  Oil 


Payments  over  t20j000  under  ASCS  prograrm 

as  compiled  by  USDA — Continued 

TEXAS — Continued 

Hals  Cotthtt — Continued 

John  A.  BeU $36,814 

T.  R.  Jolnes 36,343 

Heck  Oln  Co..  Inc 34, 969 

Heath    Bros 34,398 

Carl  J.  MarsbaU 34,298 

Homer  D.  Ogle 33,927 

C.  E.  Carter  &  Bon - 38, 866 

Lewis   Lutrlck - 33,781 

Marcus   Breland 33,620 

Winston  T.  Jones 83, 653 

Joe  Sherrod 33,499 

Home  Bros 33,408 

Ross  &  Thompson 33,317 

Benson  Farms,  Inc 33, 154 

Cobb  Bros 33,712 

Alton  Leach 33,613 

Ralph  E.  Davis 33.468 

C.  R.  Kay 33,396 

James  W.  Davis 32, 339 

Charles  Scarborough 32.  289 

R.  G.  RUBS.  Jr 31.  794 

Orval    Boyd 31,273 

Jimmy  McLaughlin 31, 030 

Kenneth  R.  Wlese SO,  753 

MlUer  Farms 80.722 

The  Waters  Trust 80.633 

Don  L.  McKenzle 30, 432 

Donald    Hobgood 30,417 

U.  V.  Helbert 30, 348 

Jerry  Young 39,715 

W.  T.  SetUe— 39,680 

Raymond  G.  MlUer 39,  499 

MUler  Farms 39,406 

Hoarce  N.  Wardlow 39.303 

Jim  Bob  Curry 39. 190 

MlUard  J.  Hancock 29, 153 

Roman   Gonzales 29. 149 

Donald  C.  Elseimg 29,  123 

W.  C.  Harper 38,998 

A.  P.  McWllllams 28.977 

Joe  Sharp 28.804 

Forest  Young 28.  779 

Megna  &  RUey 28.670 

Elbert  Harp 28.486 

J.  J.  EUrchoff 28.382 

Jimmy  Dalton 28,364 

Walker  Bros.  Produce 28,  084 

Austin  O'NeU,  Jr -.  28,034 

Dee  W.  MarUn 37. 925 

Earl  G.  Beach 87.  781 

WUUam  H.  Flnkner 37. 776 

Jack  F.  Jackson 37.661 

JerreU  T.  Gate 37.  426 

U.  O.  Hobgood 27. 421 

J.  L.  Miller.  Jr 27. 170 

Rupert  L.  AUen 36, 994 

W.  E.  McPherson 26,899 

Laura  Faye  McDougal 36, 893 

VlrgU  C.  PhllUps 36,890 

J.  O.  Bass,  Jr 28.849 

Jack    Robertson 86.820 

Irvan    Rhodes 26.681 

Devum   MandreU 26,384 

Otey  Shadden 8«,261 

Alva  C.  Jasper 86,253 

J.  L.  Johnson 36,215 

R.  L.  Tullls 36.955 

Rae    Groce 35.937 

True  H.  Rosser.  Jr 35. 886 

Mrs.  J.  S.  McBeth 85.876 

Quentm   Redlnger 35.695 

B.  L.  Griffith 35.594 

Gordon  H.  Branham 35.  572 

Oliver  Harmel 35.656 

Prank  Woods 35.612 

B.   R.   Bennett 35.233 

A.  E.  Lewellen 86,192 

Donald  Lee  TerreU 35. 103 

W.  W.  McCoy  and  son 36.  052 

Owen  Benn 84.768 

Lafont  Farms 84.639 

Doug  O.  Sopher 84,636 

Max    Sageser 34.618 

J.  W.  Pope 84.510 

Robert   E.    WUson 24.475 

Clyde  W.  HarreU 84. 448 
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TEXAS — Continued 

Halx  Coxxmtt — Continued 
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Payments  o»cr  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  USDA— ConUnved 

TEXAS — Continued 

Hanstors  Countt — Continued 


Jan  White - — 

Wealey  DavU 

Igmrria  Stephens 

Ernest  C.  Wltten 

Melvln    Mahagan 

Paul  Stukey 

Thomas  Johnston........... — 

B.  D.  Hoffman 

Charles  L.  King 

Earl  M.  James 

Willis  James 

Harvey   Lutrlck 

Owen  E.  Jones 

WUlle  V.  Dunn 

O.  A.  Stout.  8r 

Wasson  S.  Price 

A.  B.  Teafl 

Boyce  HUlman 

carl  Laney 

Vlrgal  Plerson 

Richard    Mahagan 

Otis  A.  Stout,  Jr 

WUbur  Wilson 

H.  D.  Hays 

Loy  Eldon  Teague 

Prank    Megna 

Earl  E.  Dunn 

Welkin  Farms 

Clyde   Benn 

M.  B.  Stanton 

E.  L.  CrlsweU 

R.  N.  Hopper 

Rhodes  and  Rhodes 

Dwlght  Glenn 

Jack  Gonzales 

Elmer  Koennlng 

Kathryn  Raymond 

Weldon  Reed 

Ted    Boedeker 

Murfee  and  Ray 

James  McDanlel 

Joe  A.  Evans 

Robert  Pope 

Paul    Robertson 

Charles  Stroope 

John  M.  Norfleet 

Grady  Murry 

R.  Bruce  Walker 

Frank  Stanton,  Jr 

Herschel  Blankenshlp 

Homer  Garrison 

A.  W.  Hardin 

Jack  Connell 

G.  B.  Amonett 

Cloys  Fancher 

WUUam  H.  BoUow 

Ben  Roney 

WllUam  J.  Ingram 

BUI  RUey 

WUson  Brothers 

Ray  Copeland  and  son 

L.  L.  Ray 

M.  K.  Fisher,  Jr 

WUlle  Teeter  Farming,  Inc 

R.  B.  Grant 

A.  L.  Stone,  Jr 

Tommy  Applewhite 

T.  R.  and  W.  T.  Jolnes 

Ray  F.  Buchanan 

Travis  Goree 

Patricia  Roberts 

Warren  Thomas 

Earl  C.  McClaln 

Kltt  McDanlel,  Jr 

Hall  Couhtt 

Allen  L.  Monzlngo 

Henry  S.  Foster 

Jim   Hutcblns 

Carroll  Fowler 

W.  H.  Reed 

Becker  te  Dean 

Mack  Richards 

Joe  C.  Montgomery 

Oble  P.  Leonard,  Jr 

W.  s.  Montgomery 

M.  P.  SnUth - 


$34,408 
84.  867 
34, 333 
34,  187 
34, 133 
33,938 
33,861 
33,831 
33.684 
33, 611 
33,481 
23.402 
23.173 
23.138 
23. 132 
33.093 
33.059 
33.086 
38.018 
38,016 
33,874 
33, 837 
33,646 
88,668 
33.488 
33.483 
33.300 
32.294 
22.273 
33.339 
23.227 
33. 133 
33.049 
33.034 
31.989 
21.  973 
81,934 
81, 934 
21,884 
21,880 
21,  690 
21,660 
21,656 
21,582 
21,673 
21,461 
31,468 
31,438 
21,366 
21,312 
21,133 
21.128 
31.124 
21. 028 
21, 026 
20, 091 
20.935 
20.  767 
20.649 
80.647 
80.647 
20.643 
20.613 
20. 655 
20.533 
20.  479 
20.403 
20.  361 
20.377 
20.246 
20.  232 
20.  071 
20.045 
20.  026 


35.  630 
32.634 
31.216 
28.184 
26.812 
26.363 
26. 157 
25.280 
25.000 
24.  671 
22.186 


$21.  555 
21.534 
21.064 
20.  934 
20.646 
20.564 
20.  536 
20.  371 
80,217 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  USi>A— Continued 

TEXAS — Continued 

ttat.t.  Countt — Continued 

Vera  Dial  Dickey - — 

Robert  R.  Hutcherson 

p.  G.  Monzlngo 

Jerald  J.  McDanlel 

S.  D.  Posey  &  Son 

Jack  BarnhlU 

Lonnle  F.  Wldener 

Billy  J.  Rothwell 

R.  W.  Leonard 

HANsrosD  Countt 

R.  L.  Porter,  Est 

Jack   Hart 

Carl  Archer 

C.  H.  Clawson 

R.  E.  and  Rue  Sanders 

Don  Hart 

Louis  Baxter 

Collier  Bros.,  Inc 

Qus  O.  BlrdweU 

A.  WUlard  McCloy 

D.  C.  DlUey  Estate 

Lynn  and  Jon  Hart 

Maurlne   EtUng 

John  C.  Vennenan 

L.  H.  Grover 

A.  R.  Bort 

Robert    H.    Novak 

Lloyd    Buzzard 

M.  D.  McLaughlin 

Hez  M.  Frazler 

Vance  B.  Morris 

John  C.  Harris 

W.  R.  Murrell 

Joel   D.   Stavlo 

Bill    M.    Logsdon 

Coy  M.  Holt 

Fletcher  Brothers 

Robert  Nlppert 

M.  E.  Watson.  Jr 

1st  Natl.  Bk.  Trus..  C.  O.  Conley- 

Roy  Hlnes 

Carl    Vestal 

Weldon  Tabor 

James  W.  Tabor 

Nuckles  &  Gerald 

B.  P.  Henderson 

Edward  E.  Turner 

Kent.  McSpadden 

Harry  C.  Becknell 

Robert  E.  Brown 

W.  L.  Wilson 

Harold  H.  Hogue 

Thomas  L.  Moran 

Carl   J.   Kuper 

Carl  H.  Kuper 

John  W.  Bookout 

Leopold  J.  Schmidt 

J.  Y.  McAdams 

Pramack  Farms 

Gary  K.   George— — 

HoweU  L.  McCleskey 

G.  Malcolm.  G.  Bryant 

Frantz  &  Frantz 

Lyim   Isham 

George  A.  Mulllno 

Thomas  J.  Bevel 

Burson  and  Burson 

John  L.  Grlndstaff.  Jr 

Melvln  C.  Josselet 

Johnny  D.  Held 

W.  G.  ElUe 

Virgil  E.  Sonnamaker 

Ray    Carter 

E.  H.  Tankersley.  Jr 

Amos  D.  May 

BlUle  Jake  Myers 

Arlos  W.  Weaver 

L.  Weldon  Norman 

W.   H.    Patterson 

Joe  W.  Cloud 

HoUls   Callaway 

Rio  Parma.  Inc 

Helen  Engelman  Stegle 

Krenmueller  Farms 

Shary  Farms,  Inc 

Lloyd  M.  Bentsen 


56.066 
47.  301 
46.  614 
44.425 
43.864 
40.389 
37.  923 
36.  793 
33.857 
33.  626 
30.844 
29.430 
34. 998 
24.  756 
23.073 
22.624 
22.  510 
22.  312 
21,  978 
21.920 
21.873 
21.  632 
21.  175 
21.  155 
21.134 
20.  707 
20, 369 
44.  116 
40.280 
34.  314 
29.  691 
28.  574 
27.  867 
26.  729 
25. 276 
23.647 
23.317 
20.442 
20.360 
20.133 

20.  067 
71,  129 
65.  936 
43,700 
36.  656 
35.857 
28.420 
26.288 

25.  535 
24.684 
23.311 
22,  552 

21.  444 
20.  737 
44.148 
37.  827 
35,754 
30,  763 
27,980 

26,  546 
26.  039 
25.  013 
24,  745 
24.  037 
24.  034 
22.879 
21.943 
21.517 
21.098 
20.  990 
20.  727 

128.  515 
128.312 
127.411 
125.  711 
108.904 


J.  W.  WaUace  &  Sons 

J.  R.  Stump 

Sam  R.  Sparks 

Valley   Acres 

Beckwlth    Farms 

Ben  Estes  Bearden 

J.  B.  Hardwlcke  Co..  Ptn 

Byron    Campbell 

Guerra   Bros 

Knapp  Farms 

J.  B.  Pollock 

Davis  &  Gandy 

TurbervUle  Farms 

Prank   Schxister 

Davis  &  Gandy 

Joe  Davis 

Pay  M.  WllUs 

Fuller    Farms 

Bryan   Hanks 

BeU   Bros 

La  Perla  Farms.  Inc 

J.  S.  &  Qulnn  McManxis 

Carl  Schuster 

J  .A.  Whlsenant 

Las  Palmas  Farms 

M.  D.  &  N.  J.  Moore.  Jr 

BUI  Bums 

Edgar  R.  Smith 

C.  B.  Shields,  Jr 

Evergreen  Farms.  Inc 

Geo  T.  Helle 

J.  R.  Wade  Farms.  Inc 

Bovce  Farms,  Inc 

N.  "h.  Kltayama 

American  Farm.  Inc 

J.  R.  Russell 

T.  R.  Morln 

Franklin  Dusek 

W.  A.  Odom,  Jr 

E.  J.  Blake 

Ralph    Stevens 

W.  H.  Drawe 

Holcomb  &  Black 

R.  6.  Wade  Farms.  Inc 

Ray   Yeary 

Utah  Dlckerson 

Everett  Bell 

Jerry  Block 

C.  W.  Butler 

P.  D.  Moore.  Jr 

J.  N.  WUsher 

Barr  Ewlng 

C.  C.  &  Jack  Harbison 

Edward  WUlls 

James  E.  Dyer 

L.  H.  Freeman 

M.  &  H.  Farms 

L.  J.  Krska 

Roy  W.  Barnes 

M.  P.  Klose,  Sr 

Donald  Smith 

Dan  Logan 

Edith    Tyner 

T.  E.  Bottom 

Vemer   Gustafson 

Geo.   V.   Harren 

Keith  Pollock 

Mike  &  Joe  Chapa 

Pete  Sakal 

Headley  &  Brandt 

Juan  P.  Moron 

Wm.  T.  Dudley 

Theser  Bros 

Griffin  &  Brand — 

Ned  Westmoland 

Fred  P.  HaU 

Dalmon  Moseley 

Leon  McDanlel 

Marvin  A.  Schwarz 

Lewis  Fry 

Arthur  E.  Schwarz 

Kirk   Schwarz 

Claude  H.  Mldgett 

R.  V.  La  Duke 

La  Strawberry  &  Veg.  DUt.  Co.- 

Martin  Farina 

C.  C.  HarbUon 


$107.  234 
92.601 
91.486 
86.477 
80.573 
79.402 
79.  219 
78.626 
76.466 
75,694 
71.936 
65.303 
64.066 
60.245 
59.601 
59.  681 
58.665 
57.  936 
67,  775 
55,890 
55.  016 
54.060 
53. 192 
62.846 
62. 169 
51.668 
51.591 
51,083 
50.905 
48. 135 
46.919 
41.672 
40.457 
39.  318 
38.623 
38.622 
37.  476 
36.  724 
36.407 
35.848 
35.  786 
35.743 
35.  603 
34.  361 
34.  238 
33,  702 
33.600 
33.434 
33.  372 
32,  901 
32.790 
32,  716 
32.659 
32,611 
32.588 
32,260 
31,981 
31,295 
31,  057 
29.451 
29.060 
28.946 
28.  920 
28,543 
28.  389 
28.  121 
27,944 
27.  777 
27.699 
27,622 
27,  262 
26,  950 
26,845 
26.  710 
26,  130 
25.  526 
25,179 
24,942 
24,788 
24,  631 
24,  486 
24,  313 
24,  237 
24,  212 
24,203 
24,096 
24,092 
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PaymenU  over  |20.i 
at  comptled  hy 


,00b  vnd»r  ASOS  jirograma 
fuSDA— Continued 


TEXAS-  -Continued 


Hansvobk 


Cot  mtt — Continued 


Bede  Farms 

E.  O.  Plnkaton 

Bernard  McDanlel... 

J.  L.  BeU,  Jr 

D.  B.  MacAlUflter 

J.  C.  WUe 

Raymond  C.  Jonee,  J' 

James  Dyer — 

Norman  &  White — 

Dallas  N.  Stltea 

HobUtMlle   Ranch— _ 
Stanley  A.  Jarcomb^k 

O.  W.  Jonee,  8r 

T.  B.  Walte.  Jr 

D.  J.  Schwarz 

O.  D.  Emery 

B.  W.  Carlson 

Clifford  Broe — 

Ardean  McDanlel — 
Bradford  &  Eoff  Ptni 

Ed  Q.  Vela 

Joe  Heller 

E.  L.  Tyner 

Joe  A.  Ounnlngbam. 
Brl  Oood-.i 


Ray  Sawyer 

0«rlk  Bros 

Oerlk  Broe.  Ptms — 
Daniel  Pustejoveky. 
H0CK14T 


Post    Montgomery 
liloore    

Wbiteface  Farms — 
Spade  Farms,  Inc — 
Coble  Land  Farms.. 
J.  Walter  Hobgood.- 
Aubrey  L.  Lockett. 
William  J.  Brazil-.. 
Marvin  E.  Qreen — 

Hoyet  HamlU 

Jack  McMlUan 

Flora  Crenshaw 

H.  Joe  Sohwartc 

Billy  Bay  Mclnroe.. 

Joe  W.  Cook,  Jr 

W.  N.  HaUlburton.. 

Fred  O.  Owens 

Barry   Armee 

WendeU  Stacy 

Chester  Borders 

Edward   Plnkert 

L.  B.  Mitchell 

Joe  B.  Pate.  Jr 

W.  L.  HarrU 

J.  T.  Rackler 

Barl  D.  Lewis 

Douglas   Kauffman. 

William  M.  Cain 

Elwood  Patterson... 

H.  L.  Fitzgerald 

Jim  J.  Hobgood 

Sam  Hoover 

Julius  Blair 

Ben  M.  McWhorter. 

H.  E.  Mowry 

E.  C.  White.  Jr 

William  E.  Carr,  Jr 
Henry  Stelnfath... 

BlUy  Olasscock 

Erlan  D.  Oresbam. 
Kenneth  Spradley. 
T.  J.  Redman.  Jr.. 
George  R.  Martin.. 

Alton    Ijawson 

Jewel  D.  Melton... 

Troy    Overman 

R.  R.   Hutcheson.. 

Mallet   Ranch 

Slaughter   Farms.. 

Don  Brazil 

Ethel  Sanlord  Est. 
J.  T.  Hall.  Jr 


Count 1 
<t/0    Monta 
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Jr. 


COTJNTT 


t23, 039 
23.B16 
33.733 
33,647 
33.688 
33.148 
38.141 
23,977 
33,648 
33.688 
33.488 
33,438 
33,074 
31,988 
31. 983 
31.911 
31,333 
31. 116 
31,089 
31,083 
30.494 
30.137 
30.134 
30.049 
30.033 

36.388 
38,398 
36.380 
28.883 


88,786 

88,386 

79.348 

63.461 

69.668 

87,886 

47,483 

46.918 

44,746 

44,668 

44,188 

44.097 

43.983 

39.738 

39.338 

37.169 

37.060 

38.906 

38.687 

34.887 

34.688 

34.260 

33,860 

33,808 

33,380 

32,248 

32,066 

81, 818 

81.661 

31. 417 

31.019 

30,881 

SO.  618 

30.347 

30.064 

29. 972 

39.763 

29, 370 

28.987 

38,758 

28,746 

28.  323 

26. 170 

28.106 

27.696 

27.663 

27,  673 

27,627 

27.382 

27.364 

27.368 


PaymenU  over  $20,000  under  A8C8  programa 

aa  comptted  by  VSDA—OaiMmivX 

TEXAS — Continued 

HocKixT  CoTTWTT — Conttnusd 

T.  A.  Olasscock 

Cedl  C.  Cookston 

Talmage  C.  Ivey - 

Johnnie  Keen 

Preston  L.  Lyda 

Chesley  O.  Hobgood...- 

James  O.  Marrow.  Jr — " 

J.  T.  Stout 

L.  C.  Vance 

B.  D.  Whitley 

M.  F.  Outarsloh  Tr 

Jerry  Blffle 

Dale   Newsom 

HaMld  B.  Phillips 

Kenneth  M.  Klser 

Billy  P.  Sylvester r 

S.  J.  Olevenger 

Howard    Venable — 

Harley  Stanley - 

Rayford  Bynum — 

James  Buford  Chambers 

O.  B.  Bradshaw 

Hub    Butler 

Bin  Ed  Watson 

Selmer  H.  Schoenpock 

Robert  HUl,  Jr 

C.  F.  aienn — 

L.  E.  Mitchell.  Jr 

Leon  Lawson 

Clarence  8.  Saunders 

Palmer  &  Dowell 

Carl  R.  Rushing 

Joe   Bowman 

Walter  S.  Carter 

C.  A.  Jackson 

Martin  Utweon 

W.  Bryan  Daniel 

Pellx   SUhan — 

Jack   Sherrod 

Ron  Cook 

Lonnle  E.  Lyon -— 

M.  P.  Ouetersloh  Trust 

Roy  N.  Wblttenburg 

Oran  E.  Johnson 

R.  E.  Bullln 

Albert  M.  Storey 

Ralph  P.  Wade 

E.  B.  Burelsmltb 

Robert  Plnkert 

Melvln  L.  Hale 

Chester  P.  Arnwlne 

Ed  O.  Johnson — 

Frank  Motl,  Jr 

L.  L.  Alderson 

B.  L.  Drachenberg 

Weldon  E.  Butler 

W.  L.  Cook 

Buddy  L.  Miller 

Al  a.  Herrln 

Jack  O.  McMillan 

Ray    Oerlk 

HOlTSrOM  CUUMTT 

Rials   Bros 

George  L.  Potter 

C.  A.  SneU 

Leon    Brocnbecg 

T.  J.  Maples 

Homer  Jones 

Harry  Marcus 

J.  E.  Dawson,  Sr.  &  Sod 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  progranu 

a$  compiled  by  USDA— Oonttnued 

TEXAS — Continued 


HowAXD  OOTTirrT 


Delbert    Stanley 

Robert  V.  Fryar 

Harvey  Fryar 

O.  C.  Broughton,  Jr. 

Edgar  Phllllpe 

James  C.  Barr 

Fred  Phillips. 

Donald   Lay 

OUver  Nichols 

Paul  Adams 

James  D.  Fryar 

Horace  E.  Tubb 

C.  Ray  Russell 

Jack  E.  Hopper 


$37,249 
27.176 
27.006 
36,843 
26.808 
26.  712 
26.668 
26. 381 
36.  251 
25.735 
25.409 
26,401 
26.373 
26,311 
36.387 
36.068 
25,037 
26.007 
26.003 
34. 956 
24.083 
24.  018 
23.986 
23.806 
23,806 
23,  692 
23.683 
23.646 
23.640 
23.642 
23,466 
33.386 
33.011 
23.607 

22,  635 

23.  537 
22.  386 
22.238 
22.  172 
22.106 
22.086 
33.008 
31.880 
31.636 
31.638 
31.479 
21.331 
31. 178 
21.044 
30.966 
30.804 
30.863 
20.647 
20.  419 
20.  291 
20.274 
20.  168 
20.119 
20.074 
20.  069 
20.006 

42.874 
37.856 
28.620 

28,  317 
27.136 
22.422 
21.138 
20.  749 

48.628 
41.600 
34,869 

29,  756 
28,666 
24,  569 
22,  507 
22.463 
22.106 
21,868 
21.310 
21.180 
20,635 
30.366 


rttdspxtk  Cowntt 

R.  T.  Hoover  Farms 

C.  L.  Ranch 

B.  E.  Walker 

Orady  E.  MlUer,  Jr... - 

O.   A.   Thorp 

Lorenzo  Diaz 

Gentry    Bros 

Seven  X  Ranch 

Wayne  Magee 

John  Segulla 

Condldo  Holguln 

Steve    Sredanovlch 

Dave  Payne 

Louie  Lutlch 

Sidney  W.  Cowan 

Anson  Wiseman 

R.  L.  Skov 

Gene    Lutrlck 

Festus  D.  Olbson 


HmrrOoTniTT 


Guy  W.  Ray 

HUTCHXMSOM  COTJlfTT 

Claude  Wlgley 

Mrs.  M.  W.  McCloy  &  Sons 

Billy   Jarvls 

Henderson  &  Parks 

John   C.   Bergner 

Jack  Johnson.  Jr 

Noble  Watson 

RoBCoe   Womble 

Coble  Cattle  Corp 

O.   O.   Smith 

Ray  Moore 

Armstrong  &  Thornton 

Raymond  Jarvls 

R.    E.    Womble 


Jackson  Countt 


A.  R.  Vlnclk 

Jsrr  Davis  Cottntt 
James  P.  Espy 

Jm  WnXB  COXTMTT 

R.  W.  Miller 

JOHKSON  COUMTT 

J.  E.  Kemp 

John  D.  Thompson 


Joins  COUNTT 

Hoke   Propst 

W.  C.  Matchett 

Chas.  M.  Hemdon 

Herman  T.  Steel 

Herman  B.  Propst 

H.  L.  Ford 

Charles  F.  White 

Schoonmaker    Bros 

Wm.  B.  Harrison.  Sr 

Willie  L.  Byrd -— 

Vernon  Lowom 

B.   Franklin   Godfrey 

Oran    Brlgham 

H.  W.  Madden 


KAXmCAW  OOTTIfTT 


Monty  Clayton 

Vernon  QrUBn 

Jerry  R.  Maloney 

S.  C.  Pratt 

H.    M.    KeUy 

J.  L.  Helm 

KXKB  COUNTT 

T.  O.  Ranch 

KnroCouMTT 
Allen  D.  Ooodwln 

KiNKKT  Cotmrr 
Pratt  Cattle  Co 

KlXBKMO    COUNTT 

Clarence  C.  May 

Knox  Countt 

Leland  Floyd 

William  J.  Ooode 

Eugene  L.  Thompson 

Allen  M.  Hester 

Floyd  L.  Reed 


$302,  222 
87,428 
64, 127 
52, 277 
38,825 
31,564 
30, 926 
28.805 
27,654 
27.403 
36,909 
36,  058 
24.  878 
34.118 
23.332 
33,684 
33,334 
33,229  ■ 
20. 721 

26.634 

63, 314 
48.185 
30. 152 
30.657 
39,306 
36.533 
24.378 
23.331 
23,726 
21,340 
31. 182 
30,883 
30.609 
30.061 

35,635 
28.  255 

33,  464 

70, 473 
33.640 

70. 866 
46,717 
37.  981 
35.402 

34.  870 
33,092 
33.874 
33,733 
23,331 
31.309 
20.696 
20.619 
30. 301 
30.262 

44.031 
34.618 
33.914 
30.984 
30. 387 
30.050 

29,311 

28, 634 

29,  703 

21.264 

38, 014 
37,  237 
37, 070 
30,683 
27.  112 
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Payments  over  $2QJ0OO  under  ASCS  programs 
as  compiled  by  VSDA — Continued 

TEXAS — Continued 
Knox  Covntt — Continued 

J.  G.  Hawkins 

Herbert  Belllnghausen 

Sam  E.  Clonts 

Chalmer  E.  Robert 

Edward  J.  Smith 

H.  H.  Partridge 

J.  c.  ElUott 

L.  D.  Offutt 

League  Ranch . 

James  N.  Smith 


tAMAS    COUNTT 

Mashburn  Farms.  Inc 

Hicks  Graves 

H.  L.  Scblottman 

Thomas  A.  Roach 

OJ.-Ross  Rutherford  Ptrs 

J.  D.  Campbell 

Lamb  Coumtt 

Busby  Parma 

HalseU  Estate 

J.  D.  Smith 

E.  K.  Angeley 

Parish    Farms 

Clayton  Farms 

L.  C.  Hewitt 

Tom  King.  Jr 

F.  M.  Smith 

J.  B.  James 

D.  R.  Hopkins „ 

T.  V.  MurreU 

Lonnle  R.  Smith 

L.  J.  Welch 

R.  L.  Masten 

H.  M.  Sheats 

Reglnal  Stephens . 

Thomas  Harris 

W.  B.  Jones 

Charles  Flowers . 

J.  A.  Stubblefleld 

Charles  Wiseman 

O.  B.  Tlmms 

Pred   Welch 

Barton  Bros 

W.  C.  Stout 

O.  L.  Walker 

L.  B.  Montgomery 

Earth  Om  Farm  Acct 

Oene  Templeton . 

Ross   Lumsden 

James  A.  Littleton.  Jr 

L.  D.  Williams 

D.  W.  Bawcom 

Brady  F.  Helms 

M.  P.  Thedford 

Randall    Roper 

Arthur  H.  Bussanmas 

Raymond  Durham 

B.  M.  Farmer 

Donald  J.  Bryant . 

Harley  Bussanmas 

Edward   Wuerfleln 

J.  L.  Snider 

Ray  Wood 

James  E.  Steffey 

Jack  Allcom 

WllUe  Steffey . 

NeU  M.  Woods 

L.  C.  Orlssom 

UU  L.  Ounter 

PhUUp  C.  Haberer 

Dan  Wood 

W.  D.  Martens 

Jack  Nix 

Kenneth    Wiseman 

Royce  McFadden 

R.  D.  Nix 

J.  D.  Ratllff 

N.  w.  Em  finger 

J.  P.  Miller. 

J.  T.  Olbson 

George  P.  Brown... 

W.  w.  Thompson 

Kenneth    Hlnaon 

E.  O.  Feagley 

Bennle  Harmon 


$26. 084 
34. 663 
33.799 
33.535 
31.  989 
30.963 
30.939 
20.  746 
30.634 
30.863 

59,213 
66. 437 
47. 497 
34.836 
33.467 
33,441 

99, 677 

03,643 

76.767 

73.419 

66.160 

63,567 

59,274 

63.604 

48.306 

48.393 

46,060 

44,757 

43.693 

43.187 

41.  676 

41.605 

41.443 

38,805 

38,000 

37.864 

37. 631 

37.090 

36,746 

36.986 

88.849 

36.  661 

34.714 

84.345 

34.231 

38.703 

33.698 

33.  567 

33.340 

33,003 

33.977 

33.685 

33. 115 

31.466 

31.443 

31.  326 

30.661 

30.399 

30.209 

29.769 

29.641 

39.086 

28.694 

28,008 

27,  971 

27.966 

27,740 

27.683 

27,660 

27,  111 

27.099 

26.858 

26.500 

26.423 

36. 313 

26. 107 

26,  073 

36.031 

36.001 

35.343 

34.978 

24.892 

34.853 


Payments  over  $20J000  under  ASCS  programs 
as  compiled  by  VSDA — Continued 

TEXAS — Continued 
Lamb  Coumtt — Continued 

Matt  Nix 

Ben  L.  Oreener 

Delwln  L.  Jones 

Elmer   McOUl 

Doyle    Baccus 

Travis    Bundlck 

Eddie  N.  Wallace 

Floyd  Light 

J.  C.  Brown 

Hart  Camp  Corp 

Billy  Chester 

Wallace  O.  Jones 

Aldger  B.  Roberts 

Calvin  Wood 

John  W.  Humphreys 

James  E.  Jones 

Thurlo  Branscum 

Richard  E.  West 

F.  D.  Clayton 

R.  J.  Sanderson 

Wesley  Nelnast 

Jack  Angeley 

Wm.  R.  Morris,  Jr 

L.  E.  Downs 

DeWltt   TUlcr 

Earl  Watson 

J.  W.  Oosdin 

Jerry  W.  Kelley 

Tavle  Simmons 

James  C.  Oraham . 

Paul  Tarbrough 

E.  D.  Bingham 

Robert  Akm 

Oaulbert  Demel 

Wller  H.  Mudgett 

Troy  Blackburn 

A.  C.  Light,  Jr 

James  P.  Olumpler 

Roy  A.  Hutson 

Drexel  Lawson 

OUle  Davis 

O.  D.  Chester 

Ernest  E.  Jones • 

Thomas  M.  Wiseman 

Wayne   McLarty 


Lamfasab  County 


T.  W.  Winters 

Leon  Countt 

Oscar  O.  Brown 

LiMBBTOMX  Countt 

Walter  B.  Honeycutt.  Jr 

J.  F.  Jackson 

Lipscomb  Countt 
Vernon  G.  Schultz 

Livx  Oak  County 
H.  C.  Tount 


Fay  Miller 


Lland  Countt 


Lubbock  Countt 


W.  E.  Armstrong 

Medlock  Farms 

A.  L.  Cone 

Layton  L.  Lawson 

Standefer-Gray,  Inc 

Howard  Alford 

George  A.  Taylor.  Jr.. 

Annette  O.  Martin 

J.  Carter  Caldwell 

W.  D.  Vardeman 

R.  E.  Jones 

P.  E.  McNabb 

B.  J.  Robblns 

Ferman  R.  Prlddy 

Melville  Hanklns 

Johnnie  Joiner 

San  Augustine  Ranch. 

Klrby  E.  Hobgood 

Oraham  C.  Holmes — 

Davis  and  Son 

J.  W.  Purgeson 

John  M.  Clark 

DeBusk   Bros 


$24,  781 
24,763 
24.  730 
24.643 
24. 614 
24.518 
34,  376 
24,  332 
24,  021 
24.006 
33,037 
23, 817 
23,562 
23,447 
23.  387 
23,170 
23, 136 
23, 038 
22,051 
22,900 
22,  881 
22,  674 
22.608 
22.564 
22.  225 
22,124 
22.114 
21.828 
21.  747 
21.745 
21,590 
21,449 
21,  370 
21.328 
21.300 
21.240 
21. 182 
21. 167 
21.054 
21.024 
20, 834 
20.753 
20.622 
30,377 
20. 230 

38.558 

36,  366 

29.863 
23,641 

27.466 

30,181 

32.185 

105. 419 
91,  457 
80.538 
71,  597 
70,  Oil 
62,836 
60.714 
59.  470 
57,377 
55. 639 
53,  921 
53.  037 
52,  314 
52.173 
51,185 
49,548 
49,449 
48. 087 
47. 845 
47.426 
46,663 
46,260 
46,  605 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 
aa  compiled  by  VSDA — Continued 

TEXAS — Continued 
Lubbock  Countt — Continued 

Oliver   Jackson 

Greenlee  Farms 

Bethel  Attebury 

O.  B.  Chesslr.  Jr 

Leroy  Grawunder 

Morris  S.  Smith 

B.  J.  Hutcheson 

Hugh  V.  Newton 

DeBusk  Enterprise,  Inc . 

Medfred  Weaver 

Max  Bamett 

Clifford  Hamilton 

James  P.  Davis,  Jr 

L.  T.  Foster 

Ward  W.  Carroll 

J.  W.  Shadden— 

Davies-Robertson,  c/o  K.  Daviee. 

Smith    Bros 

Darby  &  Darby  Pts 

Billy  Meyers  

J.    C.    Helnrlch... 

Joe  B.  Lovelace 

R.   H.   Holmes 

Albert  C.   Henderson 

Robert  Melcher 

Brodle  A.  Darby 

Coyne  E.  Killlan 

Alton    L.    Lawson 

Olan  K.  Dorsett.  Jr 

Prance  Baker 

C.  W.    Teal 

Smith  Keller 

Sam  A.  Durham 

Jay  &  Tommy  Stanton  Pts 

W.  V.  Halford 

Effle  L.  Middlebrook 

PeUx  H.  Macba 

R.  w.  Woodruff 

B.  B.  Hobgood 

G.    V.    Upps 

Charles  W.  Wood 

David  S.  Enger 

Billy  Bryan  Boyd 

J.  Pete  Thompson 

Raymond  R.  Marshall 

Henry   &   John   Kveton 

Henry  W.  Taylor 

Doyoe    Middlebrook 

E.  Donald  Bledsoe 

Wesley  W.   Ferguson 

W.  C.  Bill  Neel.. 

Omer  D.  Llnsey 

Bruce    Gentry.    Sr 

J-J  Farms 

Wlenke  Brothers 

C.  E.  Hobgood 

R.  &  D.  Bednarz 

Bobbie  J.  Henderson 

Potts  Gllmore 

M.J.  Williams 

Ray  D.  Langford 

Paul  E.  Crosnoe,  Jr 

Excell  W.  McFarUng 

Ralph  M.  Harmon 

George  H.  Harlan 

Ed  Foreman 

Earl    Reasoner 

Jiusk    Phipps 

Bennle  James ^ 

Steck  Fm  Tr-LiUaln  Est 

Edward  S.  Smlth.l 

Roy  C.  Forkner 

I.  Arnold  Chauncey 

D.  D.  Mahon 

Roy  Dale  McCalllster 

Troy   Armes 

M.  &  J.  &  Andrew  Clark  Tr 

Franklin  G.  Dunn 

T.  E.  Bills 

James  T.  McMenamy 

Paul  Cates 

Loyd  E.  Huffaker 

Grady  W.  Hallburton 

E.  S.  Moseley 

D.  J.  May 

B.  H.  Plercy 


$46,393 
44.705 
43,210 
42,929 
42,066 
41,266 
41,177 
40.313 
40.300 
39. 493 
30.260 
39,140 
38.  226 
37.762 
36.  719 
36,  135 
35, 816 
35,634 
35,  623 
35,  567 
34,861 
34.056 
34.  018 
33.477 
83.134 
32.984 
32.892 
32.671 
31,920 
31.560 
31,396 
31,  370 
31,206 
30,780 
30,681 
30.680 
30,608 
30,068 
30.  036 
20.802 
20.878 
29.639 
20.632 
29,222 
29,214 
28,615 
28.504 
28. 387 
27.960 
27.883 
27,867 
27.867 
27.783 
37.636 

37. 416 
27,  305 
27.  147 
27,  016 
26. 750 
26,  714 
26.660 

26. 417 
26,335 
26. 218 
26.187 
26,  071 
26,059 
26,849 
26,581 
25,564 
26,454 
25.330 
25.302 
25.289 
25.  237 
24,987 
24,020 
24,  720 
24,672 
24,644 
34.334 
24.302 
24.243 
24.  113 
24,077 
24.  016 
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Payments  over  $20 
a*  compiled  " 


)00  under  ASCS  proffntm' 
USDA — Continued 


TBXAi  — Continued 
Lubbock  O  Twrr— Oonttnued 


Skip]  «r 


Airport  Farms 

James  Attebury.. 

Paul  Perry 

C.   O.    McNabb... 
Harold  E.  Campbell .. 
Boy  Hugh  McKelvj- 
Donald  E.  Adrian.. 
Fred  D.  Bradshaw. 
B.  A.  Stephenson, 

W.  R.  Sage 

B.  J.  Batcheller... 
Carroll  D.  Teeter- 
Robert  Fehletson. 
A.    C.   McCallon-. 
Randal  L.  Rleger.. 

Walter  Lupton 

Alex  D.  Bednarz- 
Weldon  M.  Boyd- 

Dan  Glllett 

O.  W.  Smith 

H.  O.  Barrett 

Troy  V.  Snodgrass. 
Vemlce  Pord- 

W.   E.   Morgan 

Virgil*  "1*.  Isom 

Waltet"0.  Helnrlcl: 
Volney  T.  Rush.. 
Hilton    Poerster. 
Dempsey   D. 
Glen  M.  Wagee--- 

Mabel  Dlzson 

Deri   E.   McOulre. 
H.  V.  Newman 

Clifford   Hllbers... 

Olenn  B.  Payne- 
Robert  C.  Baxter. 

Harold    E.    Volgt. 
Ottls  Isom 

W.  T.  Leon 

Don  Freeman. - 

Loren  J.  West 

W.   E.  Medlock.- 

Mary  A.  Stephensoki. 

Wendell  F.  Attebu 

Irving  H.  Grimes- 
Carl  D.  Jones- 
Laura  L.  Peeples  E4tabllshment. 

Darren    Stephens. 

Wright-Mitchell   . 

Looney  &  Looney. 

Roy  G.  Cannon.. 

Hllbum  Barrlck.. 

Conrad  J.  Melcher . 

Arthur  Newton. 

L.  E.  Bartlett— . 

Frank  Basil  Lovelafce. 

Milton  T.  Stanton .. 

Don  Snowden. 

W.  H.  Luker— 

W.  A.  Bill  Alspaugfi. 

Betty  L.  Petree. 

Delphlne  J.  Hlavattr. 

A.  B.  Enloe,  Jr 

Abb    L.    McClanaian 

J.  T.  Davis. 

James  E.  Wlnder. 

Bllly  Fortenberry. 


W.  C.  Huffaker.  Jr 
Cass  Edwards  II. 
J.  W.  Gardenhlre. 

John  Saleh 

Heirs  Edwards  Est4bllshment-.. 

Cecil   Dorman 

Lynn  West 

W.  G.  Lumsden— 

Bryan  Wright 

L.  C.  Unfred 

O.  R.  Phlfer,  Jr... 

L.  H.  Nettles 

Billy  G.  Gardenhli^. 
W.  W.  Hagood.. 

C.  G.  Klcth 

W.  T.  KldweU— 
Mayland  F.  Tayloi .. 
H.  D.  Vaughn.. 
Natt  Park 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 
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Lt:  in  County 


$33, 018 
28.794 
28,  7M 
28,078 
38,588 
38,680 
28,644 
38,688 
28.483 
28,477 
28,464 
28.364 
23,239 
23.061 
23.001 
22.940 
23.880 
22.832 
22.830 
22, 726 
22.606 
22.616 
23.607 
33,484 
33,460 
22.437 
22,422 
23.  343 
33.331 
33.  336 
22,  160 
33,029 
31.  073 
31,031 
31.613 
31.606 
21.434 
31.412 
31.310 
31,310 
31.334 
31,229 
21,  106 
21.  145 
21.  134 
21.086 
20.  083 
20,  037 
20.  827 
20.  728 
20.673 
20.644 
20.608 
20.558 
20.  531 
20.620 
20.  424 
20.  361 
20.240 
20.  206 
20.202 
20.180 
20.102 
20.087 
20,062 
20.  024 
20,  016 

85.  332 
80,061 
64,263 

60,  087 
68,802 
67,  407 
66.  827 
65,831 
63.806 

61,  874 
61.  671 
47.  680 
47.313 
42.234 
40.657 
40.480 
38,861 
38,  140 
38,142 


Paymenta  over  tZOfiOO  under  ASCS  programs 

a*  compiled  by  VSDA — Continued 

TEXAS — Continued 

Ltnn  County— Continued 

J.  Weldon  Martin $36,080 

R.  L.  Warren 35,024 

A.  P.  Edwards 34,448 

Jim  Bob  Smith 33.  722 

W.  J.  Kahl 33.403 

Carl  Sanders 33.308 

Chester  H.  Smith 32,  475 

W.  E.  Singleton.  Jr 31.  613 

Darren  J.  Bessire 31.086 

C.  L.  Mason 30.768 

Draper  &  Sons,  Partnership...  30.640 

D.  R.  Adamson,  Jr 30. 660 

OtheU  Meeks -  30.036 

Buster    Todd-  — 29.020 

j;  T.   Middleton 29.751 

Draper   Bros.   A..   Partnership..  29.010 

Fred  McOlnty --  28.686 

J.  A.  Evans 28.513 

Jack-Webb.— - 28.  376 

C.  T.  tiouder 28.003 

J.  T.  Forbes 27,  697 

Ray  Cook. 27.617 

Glynn  Moore 27,  400 

C.  L.  Littlepage 27.294 

Leroy    Nettles 27.263 

Kenneth  Davles —  27.092 

H.  G.  Franklin 26.642 

Pearl    E.    Calloway 26,510 

Edward  Bartley 26.  261 

Clifton  Clem — 26.  199 

Dick  Pranklln 25.939 

J.  Robert  PUllngim 25.682 

Maurice  J.  Huffaker 25.457 

D.  C.  Slkes 25.420 

R.  L.  Thomas 25.  140 

Larry    Hagood 25.082 

William  Thomas  Gardenhlre —  25.026 

Joe  D.  Unfred 24.967 

Sam   Singleton 24,746 

L.  M.  Mires.  Jr— 24.587 

Jeff  Emory  Nance 24,570 

C.  E.  Thetford 24.  610 

J.  Martin  Baslnger 24.027 

Teken  Farms -  23.956 

Aubrey  Smith 23.918 

Miriam  Collins  Green 23, 006 

G.  W.  Turner,  Jr 23.861 

David  L.  Hin... 23,741 

Elmer  Schoppa 23.400 

Harold   Brumit 23.385 

C.  A.  Moore 23.  340 

H.  T.  Barrett 23,215 

V.  O.  CasweU 23.  206 

R.  W.  Overstreet 22.  978 

Oscar  H.  Lowrey - 22.  863 

A.  C.  FiUinglm,  Jr.. 22. 608 

D.  W.  Galgnat 22,  662 

BlU  M.   Clayton - 22,483 

Buster  Phlpps 22,409 

Howard    Moore 22.295 

B.  B.  McAllister 22,272 

Clarence  Church 22,236 

Wayne  Clayton 22,  235 

B.   M.    Thomas 21,748 

J.    T.    Swlnson .  21,731 

L.  D.  Halford 31,598 

Arthur  G.  Cawtbom 21,  498 

I.  C.  Dorman 21.  464 

Edwin  NetUes 21,461 

Stewart  Rice. 21.440 

W.   A.   Caveness 21.442 

Olenn  Norman 21,  380 

W.  &  O.  Pennington 21,272 

Clifton  Hamilton 21,257 

Bonnie  Brown 21,  213 

Eldon  Gattls 21, 164 

D.  W.  Hancock 21,086 

A.  Earl  Cvunmlngs 21,008 

Gene  Eades 20,883 

Glen    Renfro 20,624 

Lloyd  Mears 20,616 

J.  L.  Crawford 20,  503 

Cromer  tt  Sons  Partnership 20. 556 

J.  W.  Plrtle 20, 470 

A.  A.  Denzer 30,370 

E.  M.  Rudd 80.  130 

R.  A.  Taylor 80,  003 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  VSDA — Continued 

TEXAS — Continued 

Madison  County 

William  M.  Forrest,  Jr 

Mabtin  County 

Glen   Cox 

J.  A.  Pebsworth,  Jr 

R.  T.  Klngfleld 

Woody  Bros 

James  Newman  Biggs 

Eddie  C.  Cook 

L.  D.  Freeman.  Jr 

L.  D.  SneU 

A.  C.  Woodward 

D.  E.  Richards 

NeweU  Wayne  Tate 

Eldmond  Tom  Ranch.  Inc 

Jack  Hershell  Kuhlman 

Jim  Franklin 

John  Woodward 

Sam  B.  Parham 

Billy  Pryar 

Moncue  McKaskle . 

G.  I.  Snen - 

Romine    Bros 

Lois  Calvin  Madison 

James  G.  Sawyer — 

Mataooboa  County 


Clarence  Fry»r 

Carl  M.  Hansen.  Jr 

George  Hejtmanek 

Ralph  L.  Petersen 

Mavbbick  County 

Ed  and  Leo  Jensen 

Dixie  Farms 

Jack  Keisllng 

El  Indlo  Land  Co 

Marlon    Balch 

Roger  Woodard 

McLennan  County 

James  M.  Warner 

J.  Weldon  Youngblood — 

Jim    Radle 

Walter  Rush 

J.  L.  Sharp 

Mbdina  County 
Ed  Wanjura 

Midland  County 

Eugene  F.  Jones 

Allen   Splnks 

Bob   E^7ans 

Errln  A.  Baumann 

L.  C.  Duke 

R.  R.  Graham 

A.  C.  Telnert 

Merwln  Haag 

Forest  O.  Eggemeyer 

Louie    Koonce 

James  Brooks 

Jerome  H.  Hoelscher 


Milam  County 

Cobb  Bros 

Daniel  D.  McDanlel 

Walter  Pyle 

Troy  Lee  Himt 

Wllburn  E.  Beckhusen 

John  J.  Pagan 

Mitchell  County 

A.  K.  McCarley.  Jr 

Chas.  N.  Stubblefleld 

W.  H.  NarreU 

A.  Preston  Morris 

Harold  Hester 

L.  A.  Browne 

R.  B.  Golden 

Armando  Baumann 

Curtis  E.  Latimer 

Warren  Anderson 

Travis  P.  Turner 

Foy  Webb 

Linden  Solomon 

D.  M.  Smith 


MOOBE  COUNTY 


Paul  E.  Hayes 

Marshall    Cator 

Johnson,  Johnson  and  Tbomas. 
Ooesetts,    Inc 


833. 245 

69,266 
60.376 
39.637 
36,  184 
34,810 
33.  676 
32, 540 
30. 667 
28. 915 
26, 632 
26,  127 
25.  837 
23, 454 
23.  098 
22, 102 
21.979 
21.672 
21,407 
21,089 
20.644 
20,  586 
20.473 

20.  251 
30.  582 
22. 562 
21.254 

20,  997 
174. 707 
42.  453 
31,522 
22.613 
21, 539 


43,069 
40.218 
34. 982 
24, 102 

20,  178 

23,713 

50. 457 
43. 767 

31.  146 
26.  653 
25. 251 
23,184 
23, 120 
23,548 
21, 649 

21,  225 
21,006 
20, 478 

40. 610 
46.  247 
39. 269 
29.318 
29. 133 
24.  312 

33. 397 

32.  271 
31.209 
28.  180 
26,241 
24,946 
24. 748 
24.408 
24. 348 
23. 559 
22. 492 
31.  342 
21.219 
30,851 

67, 465 
64,624 
43,481 
42,836 
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Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  VSDA — Continued 

TEXAS — Continued 

MooBB  CouMTY — Oontliiued 

Schuman  Farms,  Inc $41,800 

Morris  L.  Hunt 40,314 

Arthur  B.  Stavlo 36.020 

Robert   J.    Ownbey 35.386 

Raymond   D.    McMurry 88.308 

Britain  and  Keith  CatUe  Co 34. 723 

Oaston    Wells 34.480 

John  H.  Goodwin 83. 418 

Carl    Beauchamp 32, 441 

J.   H.   Burkett 31,016 

Bex  Hall.  Jr 30, 304 

J.  W.  Huff 20.286 

Gordon    Taylor 28,830 

Roeooe    Beard 28,563 

Ham  and  Messenger 28,328 

H.   D.    Lewis- 37,754 

Joe   Schuman 87,743 

Harold   N.   Keisllng 26,979 

Jack    H.    Mills- 26,337 

Delmer    W.    KelsUng 25,  556 

Stringer  Farms,  Inc 24,494 

Dale  M.   Coleman —  24,368 

Eddie  M.   Stallwltz 24,073 

J.  Clay  Harbert 23,718 

Jennie    Ledwlg— 23.448 

Thurman  E.  Fisher 22,585 

Paulus    Schroeter 22,307 

Verdle  &  Uoyd  Beauehan^ 31, 746 

A.    J.    Harris. 21,636 

Jessie  Olynn  Burnett 21,559 

James  Tatum,  Jr 21.628 

Nelson  E.  Burton 21.214 

Arvel  A.  Perky 21.095 

Edward   L.    Stallwlta —  20.280 

Palo   F.   Younger 20.261 

Motley  County 

Claudle  A.  Matney 28.370 

Roy  D.  Gnmdy 33,586 

Navabbo  Couktt 


Fortson   Farms 

Drew    GUlen 

WUUam  F.  Mahoney 

Webb  Armstrong 

Doyle  H.  Allen 

James     Fortson 

Robert  L.  Colquitt 

Joe   Chapln 

James   Parker 

Bancroft  Bros 

Nolan  County 

PblUp  V.  Haynes — 

D.  S.  Riggs 

Herbert    L.    WiUlams - 

Ronda   H.   Whorton 

Max    Wright 

T.  D.  Young 

J.  B.  Cooper,  Jr 

Joe  G.  Williams 

Althof  &  Julian  Farms 

C.   C.   Etheredge 

Raymon    Althof 

Homer    L.    McLeod 

Woodrow   M.   Smith 

Dean  D.  Alexander - 

George    E.    Parrott 

Mancle   T.   Pointer 

Reuben  Bamett  Pleper 

Clyde   H.    Ater-.. - 

Harold    Haynes 

Luther    R.    Wright 

Wllbert   H.    Althof 

Nueces  County 

Randy    Parenthold 

W.   W.   Walton 

Harlan  Bros 

J.  W.  Callaway 

W.  M.  Bevly 

W.  M.  Bevly,  Jr 

W.   H.    Jtottlza 

Hale  &   Hale-- 

Flato    &    Hoepfner 

Barkley  Farms,  Inc 

W.  E.  Scarborough 

H.  L.  Elchelberger,  Inc 


83,089 
62,294 
35,801 
34,803 
34,548 
23,791 
22,002 
22,806 
22,  877 
20,382 


63, 872 
40,  190 
35,851 
35,580 
32,  621 
31,804 
30,835 
30,093 
29,  189 
28.  774 
27,  796 
27.  023 
26,249 
26,  125 
26,  123 
25,  980 
23,314 
22,996 
21,035 
20,836 
20.340 


35. 952 
35.  311 
28.406 
27.  865 
27.068 
26.790 
25.  951 
25.  085 
24.  982 
24.  452 
23.573 
23.142 


21. 170 

21.  033 
20.000 
20. 661 

44.200 
27.737 
25.080 

22.  555 
22.635 
20.730 
20.205 


Payments  over  $20JOOO  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  VSDA — Continued 

TEXAS — Continued 

NxTXCES  County — Continued 

B.  L.  Garrett... $22,227 

Mrs.  Lee  E.  Herrmann  &  Sons..  21.652 

C.  C.   Albrecht 

Drlsooll     Foundation 

E.  M.  &  Cornle  Wilson  Est 

J.  C.  Mayo 

OcHiLTBXB  County 

Earl     Lelsle 

Everett   D.   Clement 

Dan   Archer 

Charles  M.  Share  Est 

Earl   D.   McOairaugb 

WllUam  E.  Fletcher 

Batman  &  Son 

Oldhasc  County 

Geo  B.  Doshler 

Herman    Gruslng 

Everett  Wiseman 

Charles  B.  Short 

Pabmxb  County 

Clarence  Martin 

Verney  Towns 

Sloan    Osbom 

Ralph  W.  Shelton 

J.  C.  Mills- 

Bruce  Parr 

Clawson  Bldg.  Co 

Banza   Boggess 

J.  D.  Klrkpatrlck 

Boscoe  Q.  Sllvertbome 

Fangman  Farms  Inc 

Deon  Awtrey 

Mike  Allen- 

Walter  R.  Mabry 

T.   N.  Browning 

James  W.  Bamett 

ArUn  L.  Hartzog 

Floyd  T.  Dyer 

Tom  CaldweU 

E.  D.  Chltwood.  Jr 

WlUlam  L.  Lee 

John  L.  Ray 

Herman  D.  Gerles 

Dave  M.  Thompson 

Wyle  M.  Bullock 

Leonard  L.  Grlsssom 

W.  O.  Chadwlck 

Louis  L.  Welch 

M.  A.  Black- 

Keith    Garner 

Stephen  L.  Struve 

Edwlnston    Clark 

Robert  G.  Sparks 

Van  E.  Nichols 

J.  E.  Knight 

Donald  Christian 

Gene  Smith 

A.  Dargln  Kirk 

Ronald  E.  Mlnyen 

David  W.  Grlmsley 

A.  L.  Black— — 

C.  V.  Potts 

Dean  McCallum 

Royce  G.  Welch 

David  E.  Turner 

Alphonse  L.  Reznlk 

Glenn    PhUllps 

Thomas  L.  Whaley— - 

VlrgU  Young 

BUly  L.  Marshall 

Cole  Bros 

John  Renner 

Dalton  K.  Caffey 

Thomas  W.  Beauchamp 

Jack  Moseley 

Jack  London 

A.  O.  Dickson 

Joe  F.  Blair 

T.  F.  Taylor 

Lawrence  Jamerson 

Marion  H.  Carson 

John  W.  LltUefield-- 

James   Ensor 

Clarence  A.  Johnson 

Ellis  Tatum 


30, 141 
37,  343 
28, 591 
21,011 

70,085 
61,  740 
51,847 
47,  051 

45,  702 

46,  171 

43,063 

41,  695 

41,  323 

39,679 

38,810 

38.689 

37.419 

36,  098 

35. 537 

35. 471 

35.  127 

35.100 

33.  734 

33.710 

33.  707 

33.  393 

33.  100 

31.  566 

30.408 

30.  125 

29.  119 

28.732 

28.575 

27.  278 

26.  807 

26.  612 

26,  499 

26,469 

26,  372 

25,  972 

25.  760 

25,  740 

25,  537 

25, 105 

25, 195 

25.  103 

25,  082 

24.909 

24.  721 

24.  491 

24.  434 

24.  257 

24.248 

24.  217 

24,064 

23.  226 

23.  109 

22.  972 

22.881 

22. 875 

22.  799 

22,  758 

22.  640 

22,  308 

22.358 

22.  286 

22.  275 

22.  274 

22,  198 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  VSDA — Continued 

TEXAS — Continued 

Parmeb  County — Continued 

Grady  W.  Sorley $21,887 

Jamess  W.  Dixon 21,882 

Melvln  Southward 

Joe  A.  Schilling 

Don  B.  Sudderth 

W.  M.  Sherley - 

T.  I.  Burleson,  Jr 

J.  H.  Dunbar 

Gilbert  E.  Wenner 

Walter  Kaltwasser 

R.  W.  Jones 

J.  T.  Ford— 

Murren  D.  Poster-- 

James  M.  Procter 

Richard  B.  Vaughn 

Lawrence  J.  Martin 

Charles  E.  Trimble 

Walter  R.  Rlethmayer 

J.  R.  Johnson 

Raymond  K.  Schueler 

David  H.  Carson 

Freman  Davis 

Robert  H.  Schueler 

Roland  D.  Dale 

John   Agee 

Henry  L.  Ivy 

BlU  W.  Carthel 

J.  T.  Mayfleld 

BUly  E.  Bourlon 

Pecos  County 

Coyanosa  Farms 

Beldlng  Farms,  Inc 

C   &   C   Farms 

Marshall  C.  Ruddft 

Elvln    Crow 

Albert  J.  Hoelscher 

A.  B.  Foster 

Lakeside   Farms 

Luther  C.  HoUaday 

David  C.   McAteer 

Melvin  H.  McKlnney 

John  R.  Dorr 

HarreU  &  Harrell 

Trans  Pecos  Farms,  Inc 

Glen  J.  Ellis 

McKlnney  and  Foster 

Mike  A.  Burkholder 

MarshaU  G.  NevUl 

Ralph   C.   Dickson 

S.  F.  Williams,  Jr 

Allen  Tipton 

William  A.  Tipton 

VlrgU  I.  Church 

nglan  D.  Haren 

Harral  and  Marable 

Harlan  Black 

Walter    Choatc— 

Glen  Brady  Williams 

Whlttenburg  and  Harral 

Broyles  Stockton 

Pecos  Co.  Statea  Bank 

Andrew  J.  Sltton,  Jr- 

Clarence  A.  Stephan 

Liongfellow  Corp 

Gilbert  J.  Moore.  Jr 

Potter  CotwTY 
E.  B.  Flte 

Presidio  Coxinty 


Charles  Spencer 

C.  W.  Adams 

Valley  Farms  Co 

L.  M.  Bennett 

Randall  County 

Delmar  Durrett  Trustee 

Earnest  L.  Bamett 

J.  R.  Vincent 

Robert   C.   Sims .- 

Clinton  Glenn 

John  A.  Williams 

Walter  A.  Graham 

Ross  B.  Elliott 

Max   Rarick 

John  L.  Butler 


21,  824 
21.425 
21,409 
21,301 
21.258 
21. 198 
21. 157 
21.146 
21.  137 
20.907 
20.  721 
20.  678 
20.  639 
20,528 
20,  475 
20,468 
20.383 
20.  339 
20.  320 
20.315 
20.  315 
20.  276 
20.  275 
20.  252 
20.  170 
20.  112 
20.046 


206.847 
150. 117 
124.  086 
122.  368 
108.  857 
98.389 
86,777 
64,894 
55,  247 
53,283 
53, 196 
47.311 
45,  341 
44,354 
39,311 
36,  307 
34.940 
34.246 
33, 170 
32,564 
32,058 
31,455 
31,287 
29. 371 
29.348 
26.  994 
24.096 
23.519 
22.  070 
22.004 
21.  778 
21.642 
21,246 
20.  598 
20.489 

20,386 


52,  752 
37.  473 
28.832 
22,  748 

52, 915 
34.428 
30, 470 
30.100 
23,472 
22. 965 
21.  281 
21.023 
20.  619 
20, 107 
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Payments  over 
aacomptted 


$20P0O  under  ASCS  proiframa 
USDA — Continued 


TBXAl  i — Contlnuwl 

RCM4N   COXTNTT 


Alfred  J.  Schwarta 
Rss 

Nickels  Oln  Co.- 
Mervln  L.  Slaton 


f  XVXB    COTJNTT 


R: 
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COUNTT 


Kesey  Bros 

Worsbftm   Broe. 
Kenneth    Llndematm. 
Clark  and  Roberts. 
Smallwood   Fanna. 
Trana-Pecoe  Dairy. 

W.  W.  Hill 

O.  O.  Paasmore. 

Joe  Lee  McMabon 

Reetex  Parma. 

W.  T.  LaUner  &  8tki. 

Billy  R.  Mlchaelaei .. 

U-Bar  Land  and  C4ttle  Co. 

Loy  Kllgore 

Wlnterrowd  Broa. 
W.  A.  Sullivan... 

J.  F.  CrewB 

'3.  W.*  Bryan 

T.  r/WUdley 

Rowe  and  Turnbotfgh. 
Davidson    Bros. 
Broyles  Pecos  Fara^. 

Tom    Passmore 

Walter  B.  Shaw.. 

J.  R.  Lefevere 

Coy  Fraley 

B.  C.  Kesey 

Welnacht   Bros — 

W.  W.  Clem 

Peppy  McKlnney. 

T.  J.  Wilson 

Jack  Davis 

H.  R.  Hudson,  Jr. 

Jerry   Jenkins 

Charles  Spence... 
Dale   TDone 

B.  V.  Shaw 

William  R.  Ramset. 
J.  T.  McKlnney. 
David  D.  Davis.. 
J.  B.  Hopkins... 
L.  Barrett  Johnsoi  i. 
Raymond    Beauchpnp. 
Frank  Bounds. 
Chocolate  FlaU  F^rm  Co. 
Virgil  M.  Olenn.. 
Robert  M.  Owen. 
Rudolph  Hoefs... 

Jack  Duke 

W.  L.  Kington... 
J.  T.  Moore  and  So:  i. 
James  L.  Sears. 
Hermoea  Farms,  I: 

Don  Watklns 

Ronald  Miller... 

O.  B.  Scull 

A.  J.  Carpenter. 
Roy  Blahosky — 
Metz  Rowe 

C.  S.  Hess  &  Son. 
Dingier    Farms. 
Cherry  Creek  Farr 
Louis    D.    McNeil..  .. 
William  C.  Smith.. 

Clem  Crowley 

Evans  Butler 

Butler   Brothers-. 

W.   B.   Evans 

R.  M.  Harding... 
Robert  O.  Davis.. 
Herbert  H.  Toone. 

Ted  Johnston 

Flnley  Qunter 

J.  W.  Femandes. 
Garland  Derword 
E.  L.  McDonald. 

Marlon  A.  BrlggsJ 

Hubert  Nunn . 

L.  M.  Collier 

M.  C.  Dixon 

Don  &  Herman  BlifMS. 
Ooy  Nichols.. 


Etowe. 


•39,  M7 

28, 167 
21,697 

198,844 

188,497 

173.042 

167,093 

129,  492 

125,  170 

133,223 

99,108 

109,711 

108.288 

103,230 

34,311 

98,534 

94,198 

98,  8M 

89,251 

73.963 

73,107 

70.084 

70,068 

68,626 

64.109 

63,293 

62,  707 

60,083 

55,964 

81,890 

81,608 

80,807 

50,330 

50.  234 

49,731 

49,640 

49, 614 

49, 368 

49,282 

49,163 

48,  517 

48.203 

47,346 

47,296 

45, 947 

45,899 

45,500 

44,022 

43,972 

43.  673 

43,131 

41,310 

41, 149 

40,033 

39,893 

39.883 

38,883 

36,  938 
35,  354 
35,  364 
33,140 
33,123 
33,794 
39.261 
28.703 
27.930 
37,898 

37.  733 
37,345 
26.  138 
34.363 
23,  917 
23,791 
33.644 
33,495 
33,335 
33,165 
31,883 
31,796 
31.777 
31.673 
21,541 
30,  370 
30,380 
30,  313 


Pttjfments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  progranu 

aa  compiled  by  i;5i>il— Continued 

TEXAS — Continued 

RXFUOIO  COUMTT 

Wright  Bros.  Farm 

Voges  and  Boemg 

Hartmann  and  Schubert 

J.  O.  Ermls 

R.  L.  Shaw 

Bvvly  Bros 

C.   L.   Lsihman 

J.  M.  Tatton 

W.    F.    Abney 

ClUton  E.  Frazler 

T.  O.  and  R.  L.  Jackson 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  profframs 

at  compiled  by  VSDA — Continued 

TEXAS — Continued 


RoBBSTS  ComtTT 

W.   B.   Holland 

ROBXBTSON  COUNTT 

John   W.  Nlgllaoo ' 

Joe   Relstlno 

Ctoodland  Farms.  Ino 

Venee  S.  Corpora 

John  C.  Relstlno 

Sam  Degella.  Sr 

James  H.  Jones 

Louis    Muse 

Clara  Barton 

Thomas  D.  Wilson 

Anthony  Denena  &  Son 

Fred  J.  Ferrara 

J.   W.  Foster,   Jr 

Joe  Scarplnato 

William  P.  Scamardo 

N.  R.  Lutz 

Anthony  L.  Scamardo 

Pete  L.  Scamardo 

Scun  Destefano 

Ned  Fachom 

Anthony   Denena 

Sam  Frank  Destefano 

Ross  Cash 

Joe  Relstlno.  Jr 

Frank  Sam  Lorla 

Pauline  Doremus 

Ben    Perrone 

Henry  Seals 

James  &  Tony  Oortemella 

A.  M.  Lampson 

CharUe  P.  Brlggs  HI 

A.  M.  &  Carl  Ootropla 

Sam   Morello 

Frank   Destefano 

Oathan   ReUtlno 

Luke  Scamardo 

A.   H.   Judklns 

R.  F.  Manning . 

Frank  Cotropla 

Louis  Morello 

Michael  Muse . 

Douglas  A.  McCrary 

Joe  Cotropla 

ROCKWAIX    COUNTT 

Henry  ZoUner — 

RUNNXLS    COtTNTT 

Alderman-Cave 

Noble  L.  Faublon 

Walter  B.  Adaml 


Rusk  Countt 


Otho  Morris 

San  Patbicio  County 

F.  H.  Vahlslng,  Inc 

Heirs  of  Jos.  F.  Green 

T.  A.  and  K.  G.  McKamey 

Jackson  tt  Stripling 

Irvln    Hart 

Charles  H.  Mayo 

Floyd  Webb.  Jr 

Fred  Williams 

R.  E.  Hart 

H.  G.  Ritchie.  Jr 

Reynolds  Metal  Co 

Thomas  A.  Setllff 

W.  O.  Hart.. 

Beyer  Bros 

Woodrow    Hart 

George  J.  Ermls 

H.  G.  Ritchie  Est 

W.  L.  Shelbxirne,  Jr 

W.  C.  McDanlel 


•48.640 
37.723 
31,488 
39,885 
36. 136 
36,088 
35,304 
24,789 
24.  636 
23.  431 
20,610 


38,394 

108,  219 
93,774 
83,075 
75,980 
60,883 
86,884 
64,190 
80.799 
60,397 
46.638 
46,899 
46,388 
44,981 
44,363 
48,589 
40,481 
38,064 
38.080 
37,030 
36,611 
85,398 
34.264 
34.169 
33.641 
33,038 
30,736 
39,  718 
39,667 
37,683 
37.330 
37,045 
36.460 
36,368 
38.767 
33.730 
23.637 
33.337 
33.086 
31.833 
31.643 
31.394 
31.067 
30.460 

30.439 

33,436 
30.  318 
30.134 

43.298 

163,838 
80,102 
47.  788 
46.831 
42.880 
41. 174 
36.  237 
36.180 
30.928 
30.366 
30. 341 
29.107 
26.889 
26.387 
38.790 
38.433 
33.863 
23.366 
33,033 


Sam  Patkioio  OomrrT — Continued 


Q.  M.  Friday.  Jr 

John  E.  Owen 

Stanley  Webb   in 

Eeasley  Farms.  Inc 

Floerke  Bros.  Part 

Mercer  T.  Ivey 

Chester  B.  Brlttaln 

Howard  H.  Webb 

Daniel  P.  Moore 

Roots  &  Roots-. -J 

R.  J.  Garrett 

Martin  Schneider 

Milton  Gabriel 


SCHLKICHl 


CODNTT 


Virginia  L.  Bruton 

SCUBBT    COUNTT 

BUly   Huddleston 

J.  B.  Autry 

Leroy  Key 

Clements  Bros 

C.  A.  Daugherty 

O.  E.  Chom 

Ray  Herring . 

Leo  Schattel 


Srbkam   Countt 


R.  M.  Buckles  Ind.  Exec.. 

LASley  Cattle  Co 

R.  D.  and  BlUy  MoClellan. 

Del  Cluck 

E.  F.  Flsk 

W.  R.  Murrell.  Jr 

Glenn  Reed 

R.  M.  Buckles 

Dietrich  &  Gurley 

Huber  R.  Tlllery 

Jack   HeU 

Wm.  L.  Price 

Claude  W.  Sloan 

Carter  Sc  Wegner 

Judd  CatUe  Co 

Wood  Craig 

Pat  Holt 

William  N.  Jackson 

Sam  R.  Cluck 

B.  Price 

Luther  Browder 

Cartnte  Bros 


Stabb  Couwty 


Charles  Roos  in 

Starr  Produce  Farm  Acct 

La  Casita  Farms.  Inc 

John    Fish 

Lynn  F.  Jones 

H.  L.  Conger 

M.  Guerra  &  Sons 

Valley  Onions.  Inc 

RUtggold  Farms 

Sutton  Countt 
Thomas  A.  Morrlss  ft  Sons 


SWISHBB  COUMTT 

Warner  Reld 

Fowler  E.  McDanlel 

B.  Raymond  Evans 

TyUne  N.  Perry 

J.  L.  Francis 

Henry  O.  Thompson 

Corliss  H.  Currle 

S.  A.  Barrett 

MlUer  Farms  Company 

Lewis  Glenn  Mahagan 

Jack  D.  Lorlng 

Carl  L.  Hale  Est 

James  W.  Cox. - 

Robert  Devin 

D.  E.  McEachern 

Billy  &  Dale  Street 

Buck  Garrett   

Tye/Sons    

Jack  Foster 

Nelson  Borchardt 

M.  T.  Glenn 

Lloyd  Olenn 

SI  O.  Elliott-. — 

J.  Fred  Benefleld 

Daryl  R.  Dixon 


833.  715 
22,460 
22.282 
21,965 
21.873 
21,673 
21.531 
21,207 
21,  19« 
31.164 
31.163 
20.858 
20.499 

25.329 


34. 

107 

30. 

457 

28. 

436 

28. 

280 

27,604 

20, 

810 

20. 

474 

20. 

119 

49. 

085 

37, 

923 

34. 

006 

33. 

520 

29,847 

29. 

283 

28. 

834 

28. 

177 

26. 

813 

24. 

442 

24 

168 

23. 

424 

22 

752 

22 

162 

21 

996 

20,819 

20, 615 

20.609 

20 

608 

20 

263 

20 

207 

20 

040 

101 

403 

68.377 

54.227 

45 

912 

33 

737 

33 

433 

23 

987 

20 

993 

20 

.937 
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20.584 

128.  198 
87.406 
60.593 
60.590 
66. 741 
82.801 
50.  571 
49. 581 
46.979 
43. 103 
41.755 
40. 395 
37.708 
35,  928 
33. 943 
32.459 
32.151 
31.692 
31.593 
31,000 
30,260 
29. 235 
28, 976 
28. 442 
28, 194 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  VSDA — Continued 

TEXAS — Continued 

SwuHKB  Countt — Continued 

C.  Otis  Harman 

Andrew  Price 

Harley  L.  King 

Dr.  Wm.  B.  Childress 

James  G.  Cruce 

Hoyet  Bumam  

Frank  Klker 

W.  E.  Tburman 

L.  L.  Armor 

Jake  Jones 

A.  H.  Jennings 

Allen  Glenn 

Oscar  L.   Gunkey.   Jr 

T.  C.  Measles . 

Harvey  Bfllner 

Woodle  Boston  

H.  T.  Copeland 

BUly  W.  Evans... 

C.  P.  Harris 

Earl  Hlllman 

Newt  Redmon 

A.  B.  Raymond 

Carl   Weathers   

Preston  Roper 

Jones  Bros. 

Boyd  Thompson  tt  Orlfflng 

W.  R.  Stovall... 

Jack  Mlddleton 

Delbert  L.   Devin 

Burle   D.    Byrd 

Olenn  Terrell   

Lawrence  Ludeman 

Graham  Brothers 

Morgan  Sturgess 

L.  F.  Campbell 

Leo  Foster   

Lonnle  G.  Todd 

R.  W.  McClure 

O.   C.  Carter 

A.  Emmet  Plttman 

P.  J.  &  David  Burgess 

Haught  Bros. 

John  B.  Gayler 


Tatlor  Countt 


E.  F.  ShotweU-. 

Tbbbt  Countt 

Howard  Hurd  

Muldrow  Farms 

W.  A.  Fulford 

Milton   Addison   

Charlie  Caswell   

Qraham    Swain    

Bonard  Stlce 

Robert  Beasley 

Dan  Day  

M.  H.  Wagner _ 

Norman  Caswell 

Troy  Phillips 

Carter  Farms.  Inc 

Olane  Caswell 

Doyle  Moss ■. 

M.  E.  Hinson 

Kenneth  Purtell 

Duvls  Beasley  

Don  C.  Day 

L.  D.  Hamm  Estate 

Elmo  Adair   

Milton  Brlsco.  Jr 

L.    T.    Hawkins 

Val   Gamer    

George  W.  Weiss 

Robert  Baumgardener 

R.  R.  McNeil 

D.     Tatum     Est     and     Freddie 

Tatum  

H.  L.  King „ 

Mack  Wilmeth 

George  Kempson  

Jess  McWherter 

Robert  Irvln  Oliver 

Art  W.  Adair 

Keith  Vandivere 

Tom  Adams . 

J.  V.  &  E.  V.  RUey 

Billy  Tlmmons 


$27.  560 
27.  533 
27,110 
26,  158 
26.012 
25.830 
24.  963 
24,823 
24,420 
34, 119 
34,  039 

33,  739 
23.423 
23.  324 
23.091 
22,  997 

22,  779 
22.711 

23.  623 
22,638 
22,489 
23,432 
33,394 
22.284 
22.209 
23,182 
21,957 
21,869 
21,618 
31,869 
31,  487 
21,388 
21,338 
21.304 
21.  164 
21,092 
20.999 
20.834 
20.660 
20.511 
20,408 
20,180 
20, 078 

22,924 

79,409 

62,873 

63.373 

60.817 

60,748 

87.944 

87.  485 

56.  205 

53.836 

51.  776 

51.488 

49.  914 

49,734 

48,736 

46,664 

45, 865 

45.360 

45.204 

43.  952 

41.769 

40.  353 

40.  342  ' 

39. 433 

38.  075 

38.045 

37.  697 

36.851 

36.716 
35,918 
35.047 

34.  930 
84.834 
34,  610 
34,229 
34,168 
34,156 
34,064 
33,129 


Payments  over  $20j000  under  ASCS  profframs 

as  compiled  by  USDA — Continued 

TEXAS— Continued 

TxBBT  Countt — Continued 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

cts  compiled  by  t/SDA— Continued 

TEXAS — Continued 


Billy  R.  Jones 

Clarence    Paught 

James  O.  Davts . 

C.  J.  Palls,  Jr 

W.  M.  Hunter 

C.  A.  Winn 

G.  I.  Sims 

Odell  L.  Lowe 

Homer  C.  Hinson 

R.  D.  Jones.  Jr 

Oene  Newsom 

O.  M.  Newsom 

L.  M.  Williams 

D.  S.  Carroll 

BUI  W.  Blackstock 

Sawyer  A.  Graham 

Rufus  W.  DUl 

W.   C.   Cabe 

D.  L.  Adcock,  Sr 

Cletus   Floyd 

T.  E.  Ellis 

Holland  Johnson 

Burton  F.  Foshee 

J.   C.   Chambers 

J.   W.    Christesson 

Fred  H.  Turner 

L.  L.  Banta 

R.  L.  Burnett 

Frank  RatUff, Jr 

T.  A.  Hicks 

C.  R.  Farrar 

Thurman  Skalns 

R.  O.  Webb 

Robert  E.   Smith 

Robert  L.  Noble 

Russell    Hendricks 

W.   Wayne  Lewis 

Bill  Barnes 

Donald  Hancock 

Ross   Carter 

J.  C.  Wooley 

Charles  Ray  Smith 

Carl  Pye 

Byron    Cabblness 

James  E.  Thurman 

Lloyd   Hahn 

Truman   Hayes 

Buddy    Hawkins 

N.  R.  Marchbanks.  Jr 

M.  W.  Baccus 

Earl  M.  Fox 

Homer  C.  Barron 

Truett   Flache 

George  Hudspeth 

Earnest  G.  Hudson 

Elvoyd    Barton 

BUly  J.  Keesee 

B.  J.  McLaurln 

Paul  Blackstock 

Dell   Jordan 

Aubrey    Puryear 

Jack    Purtell 

Frank    Sargent 

W.   V.   Lasiter 

Sam   Adair 

M.  E.  Beck... 

Harry    Stlce 

A.  O.  Waters 

BUly    McCalllster 

Grady  Goodpasture 

W.  W.  Pulton 

MltcheU    Flache 

M.  H.  Ratllff.. 

John  R.  McFarlan 

Murphy   May 

Graves    Nelson 

H.  L.   HoUeman 

Earl    CasweU 

J.  Frank  Jones 

G.  W.  Henson,  Jr 

M.  R.  Paddack 

Whltt  F.  Coor 

L.  P.  JopUn — 

Webb  Brothers 

J.  E.  Eakln.  Jr 

David  Tumbough 


$32.  966 
32. 931 
32.  801 
32.466 
32,  184 
32.044 
31,841 
31,288 
31,  236 
30.689 
30, 595 
30,646 
30,386 
30,  183 
30,164 
30, 127 
29,464 
29,  321 
29.315 
29.094 
28.836 
28.  802 
28.  618 
28.469 
28. 252 
28.190 
37.  731 
27,246 

27.  097 
26,821 
26.  741 
26.522 
26.  336 
26.  331 
26.282 
26.201 
26.091 
25.803 
25.647 
25.611 
25.  480 
25.  394 
25,  197 
25,  197 
25,  156 
25, 152 

28,  131 
25.  114 
25.062 
24.  836 
24.  780 
24.  727 
24.  392 
24.  226 
24.  198 
24.  143 
23.  907 
23.904 
23,872 
23.852 
23.785 
23.684 
23,  676 
23.611 
23,584 
23.  569 
23,  515 
23.  286 
23.252 
23.  239 
23.004 
22.854 
22.  697 
22.  536 
22.369 
22.  322 
22.  253 
22.  225 
22, 013 
22.  010 
21,848 
21.677 
21.  556 
21,520 
21.394 
21,369 


TxBBT  CoxTNTT — Continued 

L.  T.  Rettmann 

WUlle  Hyman 

J.  D.  Oliver 

E.   H.   Farrar 

Phil  Addison 

H.  T.  Oliver.. 

James  J.  Martin.. . — 

Freddie   Howard 

Johnny  R.   McKenzle 

E.    R.    Edwards 

Hubert  Henson — 

Lewis    Havran 

J.  Fred  Bucy,  et  al 

Jimmy  Sargent 

Thbockmobton  Countt 


Francis  D.  Hamilton,  Jr. 


Tom  Orzen  Countt 

Dewey  Parmer 

B.  R.  Weatherlord 

Edwin  J.  WUde... 

Ripple  Brothers  Part 

Susan  Peak  Ranch 

Fenton  A.  WUde 

Robert  Lee  Vldler 

UvALOK  Countt 

Dolpb  Briscoe.  Jr 

Clint  W.  Bracher 

W.  C.  Reagan 

Otto  Strube 

Val  Verdx  Countt 

W.  H.  Wardlaw  &  Sons. 

Webb  Countt 

Palafox  Exp.  Co 

N.  H.  Clark 

Whabton  Countt 

Henry   Knudsen 

W.  D.  McMillan 

Nllson    Farms 

Robert  D.  WUUams 

Wendel  Properties 

Billy  R.  Mlchaelsen 

WUllam  B.  Prelsler 

Lawrence  J.  Petersen 

Julius  HIavlnka 

Lawrence  Nllson • 

James  O.  Olson 


Wrkxlxb  Countt 


J.  M.  Tlndall 

Raymond  Moore 

W.  T.  Waggoner  Trust  Est 

John  H.  Turner 

Houston  Belew 

J.  C.  Riggins 

Roy  W.  Judd 

WnxACY  Countt 

Sebastian  Cot.  &  Gr.,  Corp 

Daniel    Gustafson 

Alazan  Farms 

Joyce  L.  Smith 

K.  L.  &  D.  E.  Morrow  Ptns 

B.  W.  Klrsch 

S.  R.  &  C.  D.  Stone  Trusts 

S.  &  S.  Seed 

Funk   Brothers 

R.  D.  Smith 

Adele  M.  Schmidt 

Funk  Farms,  Inc 

E.  B.  Lagerstaro.  Jr 

James  Whitfield 

Wayne  Labar 

Clarence  G.  Johnson 

W.  Don  Stone 

A.  C.  Durivage 

Alden  Johnson 

Enid  E.  Johnson 

Virgil  D.  Oakes «r-... 

John  Wreden 

G.  M.  &  C.  Ring 

Donald  Florence 

Lewis  A.  Oaks 

Weldon  C.  Haynes 


$21,350 
21.233 
21.098 
21.  030 
20.  987 
20.780 
20,  705 
20.649 
20.422 
20.373 
20.345 
20.  259 
20.073 
20.030 

21.301 

42. 951 
38.  695 
30, 323 

25,  762 
26.697 
25. 165 
24,605 

27,803 
24,  595 
23.584 
23.468 

23.509 

26.  701 
22.673 

34.536 
31.  339 
28.060 
27. 939 
26.836 
24.  311 
23,007 
21.338 
20.868 
20.254 

20,  108 

29. 218 

21.  074 
143.  702 

26.  571 
26.148 
26.  144 
20.360 

149.811 
79.059 
71.637 
58,  059 
57.  478 
57.  076 
56.384 
55.773 
54,170 
47.604 
43.  392 
41.424 
38.  962 
35.286 
34.  510 
34.  402 
33,989 
33.458 
31.  781 
30.262 
30.  228 
29. 272 
27. 517 
24.  497 
24.445 
23.189 
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TEXAS  -Continued 


WnxACT 
Fred  KloBtermann. 
D.  B.  MacslUater.. 
J.  A.  Pennington.. 

Wi 


Coi  FHTT— Conttnued 


'ILXX4II  SOM   OOXTMTT 


StUes  Farm  Foundation. 
Telander  Broa... 


YoAKT  M  Cavmr 


:  Hawthoi  ne 


R.  O.  Hartman. 
Wheeler  Robertaon. 
Jamea    Warren — 
Orady  P.  Warren. 

Truett  Jonea 

Olen  Edwarda 

Wayalde  Oln,  Inc. 
Darvln  Hobbe. 
Don  &  Max  : 

Joe   JopUn 

Robert  A.  Long- 

A.  L.  Reynolds. 

Ruiaell  S.  Waulken)>erry. 

W.  M.  Nelson — 

x;.  Lonm  aayle. 

W.  R."Wel8on— 

A.  O.  Bearden 

Thomas  A.  Elmore 
Louis  Eubanka. 
T.  J.  Bearden.. 
Billy  J.  Smith.. 
Kent   Welch... 
Rayford    E. 
I.   W.   Bailey. 
Bobby  Balley. 
Morrls    Lowe. 
Mack  Sealy.. 
Homer  T.  Sudderth}.. 

Earl    Klaer 

Barron   Blair — 
Oarland  Swann. 


Beard(n 


ZAPirA 


Ralph  Hlnkle. 


ZAViLA 


Norment  Foley.. 
Leslie  H.   LaSere 

Ritchie  Bros 

Crescent  PLTN.. 
BatesvlUe   Farmlni 
Malcolm  A.  Maedg^ 

H.  W.  Kruse 

S.  L.  Sbelton 

Pelton  Pitch 

Warren  Wagner.. 
Howard  OolUns--. 
J.  D.  Lambert.  Jr 
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Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  USDA — Continued 

WASHINOTON 


COUMTT 
COUMTT 


Jr. 


UTAH 

Bos   ELDKK   COtTNTT 

Don   C.  Rlgby  Fax  klly  Partner- 
ship     

Wayne  &  Dallas  Sabdall. 
Zollinger   Farms   ]  do. 
lAurence  O.  Whlti  ey. 
Oleen  Oarn  and  S(  ns. 

Salt  4.AKX  Coitntt 
Deseret  Livestock 

South  Park  Cattle  bo 

Jones  Brothers 

Thousand  Peaks  L  TSTK  Co 

Ut/  b  Countt 

R.  Oarn  Holbrook.. 

Roy   Tachlkl 

Washu  roTON  Countt 

E.  J.  Oraff 

VIROINLA 
SouthaVipton  Countt 
C.  E.  Moore 

ViSCIMXA 

W.  R.  Malbon,  Jr. 


BXACB   OOVMTT 


$aa,6«o 

21,643 
21,639 

48,ft67 
aa,704 

61,848 
58,987 
47.468 
80,669 
38.691 
37,  766 
36,668 
34,  497 
84,063 
31,908 
30,687 
39.956 
39,253 
38,703 
36.103 
36,070 
36.048 
38,747 
38.336 
38.018 
34,869 
34,830 
23, 932 
22.572 
22.643 
31.464 
20,334 
30, 166 
30. 130 
30.  054 
20,  OBO 

35,889 

131, 183 
64,816 
63,300 
43.782 
27.489 
36.  631 
26.  460 
26.  334 
24.  466 
23.340 
32.684 
32.  340 


44. 965 

25.033 
21,917 
21,615 
20.634 

36.  733 
31,067 
20,  786 
20. 308 

26,943 
20.  458 

42,948 


29,504 
32,982 


ADAMa  COUIfTT 

D.  E.  Phillips 

Leonard  &  Henry  Frans 

Hutterlan  Brethren,  Ino 

Ralph  Oertng 

Robert  V.  Phllllpe - 

Robert  A.  Franz 

Dwayne   Blankenshlp — ....... 

Richard  L.  Kagele 

Don    Damon 

Norman  and  Earl  Wlrth 

Elwyn  it  Rex  Lyle 

J.  Boyd  PhUllpe 

Wllllama  and  WUUams 

Baumann  Farm,  Xnc ...... 

Oene  Kagele 

Arthur  Johnson 

Bert  Orelb 

Nick"  Selvers 

Homer    Evans 

Victor  R.  Franz 

E.  C.  PhllUpa — 

Lester  D.  Lyle. 

Earner  Schoesler  &  Sons 


Bkmton  Coumtt 

Bl  County  Farma 

Vollmer — Bayne   

Oould    Brothers 

Morrlgan  Farma 

Wlrth    Brothers 

Horrlgan  Inv.  Co 

Bateman   Bros 

Kenneth  Lee  Smith 

E^merson  L.  Eby 

Allen  Carl  DeSenbaugh 

Carl  L.  Smith 

R.  P.  Nlcoeon  Ranch 

John  Wiley 

R.  J.  McWhorter 

Walter  T.  Reese 

Harry  O.  Owens  Ranch,  Inc.- — 

Esther  Perrault 

Ice  Brothers 

Edwin  Wllkerson 

Steve  Smith  Farms,  Inc 

COLTTMBXA   COTTMTT 

Broughton  Land  Co 

Mead  Ranch 

DaUas  W.  Long 

R.  F.  Young 

Perrell  &  Luvaas 

WUfred   Thorn 

Esllck  Farms 

Herres  Brothers 

Jack   Penner 

Dewey  Donobue  St  Sons 

Ellsworth    Conover 

Tucker   Farms 

W.  H.  Archer 

Robert    Patton 

Oordon   Anderson 

Fred  KlmbaU 

Douglas  Cotmrr 

Ben  Nelson.: 

Loebsack  &  Sons 

Dezellem  tc  Son 

Josh  Barnes  &  Son 

M.  A.  Sachs  Se  Son 

Russell    Hunt 

FKANKLIIf    COIUfTY 

Herron   Bros 

Kenneth    Owsley 

Melvln  Moore  And  Sons 

Gloria    Simons 

J.  H.  Klundt  tc  Sons 

WUb\ir  Dent.  Jr 

Francis  HavUna 

Bauermelster   Brothers 

L.  V.  Dougherty , 

Lloyd  K.  Cochrane 

E.  Roger  Moore 


$70. 757 
52.917 
51.585 
50,373 
48.494 
47.  208 
46.603 
40.039 
40.631 
38.300 
37,163 
33,  610 
31.105 
37.550 
36.389 
26.  341 
36.184 
25.  513 
35.030 
34.047 
22, 419 
21.164 
20.800 

66.673 
52.433 
40.138 
30.  616 
37.  201 
35,672 
33, 181 
30,400 
26. 981 
26.253 
24.011 
23.843 
23, 190 
23.081 
22.699 
21.007 
21.862 
20.806 
20,340 
20,173 

122,  730 
35,  616 
28,116 
27,828 
27,654 
27,200 
26,800 
24, 118 
23,342 
23.325 
23,280 
22,887 
21.940 
21.280 
21.051 
20.709 

26.069 

23.  360 
22.883' 
22.  501 
20,765 
20,  312 

44,390 
41,005 
32.463 
29,  733 
28.683 
26.077 
25. 499 
24. 069 

24.  653 
24.163 
23,755 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  i/SDi4— Continued 

WASHINOTON— Continued 

Fbaxkum  Coumtt — Continued 

Alvln  Mlttelstaedt 

Harry   Kawauchl 

John  V.  Fisher 

Rogers  R.  Neff 

Oabtislo  Countt 

Geo.  D.  Brown — Sons 

Klaveano  Ranches.  Inc 

John  Elsensohn 

Wayne    Beale 

Oordon    Ruchert . 

Pearl  Owlnn 

C.  C.  Wolf  Bona 

OaANT  Countt 

Nell  Rasor 

Lawrence  C.  DonniUer 

Kelley   Brothers 

Hlgglnbotham    Brothers 

Art    Schorzman 

Harold    Isaak 

Toshlng   Brothers . 

Oscar   Schuh 

Dick  Edwarda 

Kuckptat  Coui«tt 

Robert  Andrews 

Robert  Imrle 

Lincoln    Countt 

Robert  C.  tt  OUbert  J.  SheSela-. 

Tlmmco    Inc 

Tanke  Farms  Inc . 

Wilbur  Security  Co 

Ray  and  Dale  Pfelfer 

Lawrence  Tlmm . 

Oeorge  H.  Ellis 

L.  Sheffels  &  Son  Inc 

Rockdale  Parma  /P/ 

Don  B.  Piper 

Spokanb  Countt 

Osborne  Belsby 

Felgenhauer   Bros 

Carlos  P.  White 

Waixa  WAI.LA  Coumtt 

Orote  Farms  Inc 

Kent  Land  Co.  Inc 

Lonneker  Farms  Inc 

John  H.  Rea 

Tucker  Farms  Inc 

Kenneth   Smith 

Roblson  L.  and  L.  Co 

Lasater  Farms  Inc 

Twain   Bodmer 

Matt  Lyons 

Robert  E.  Anderson 

Houstan  H.  Marshall 

Foundation  Farm  Inc 

Dwelley  Jones 

Emeral   Duncan . 

Henry  V.  Zuger 

Casey  Farms  Inc 

Harold  V.  Oorham 

Fred  Sherry 

Kermlt  Peterson 

Schwerln  Farms  Inc 

A.  Fred  Zuger 

John  E.  Hair 

S.  Earl  Cochran 

Allen  D.  Struthers 

Hofer  Bros 

K.  &  R.  Walters 

Martin  Farma  Inc 

Erwln    Bros 

Marvin  Tucker 

Albert  F.  Klbler  ft  Son 

STS  Farm  Inc 

Oar  Ran  Inc 

D.  J.  Harvey  EST 

Ernest  Gluck 

R.  D.  Frazler 

Cecil  R.  Anderson 

Blacklaw  Bros 


•33.433 
22.277 
21.836 
20.776 

42.480 
82.311 
28.893 
22.833 

22.601 
21.272 
20, 943 

69.991 
32.558 
30.  557 
28,063 
24,600 
24.  156 
24.140 
21.631 
20. 142 

29,864 
33,276 

47.256 
35.742 
29.327 
26. 619 
26. 218 
25.604 
24.065 
22.299 
20, 803 
20,118 

32.  749 
30.  034 
26.185 


62. 224 
49.468 
43.664 
43. 621 
42.639 
40.498 
39. 329 
38.815 
34.373 
31.623 
39.903 
29.216 
28.  566 

27. 074 
26.640 
26.136 
26. 027 
25.898 
26.790 
25.400 
25. 370 
25.  353 
24. 031 
24.826 
24. 727 
24.573 
23. 731 
23. 561 
23. 396 
23.149 
22,459 
22.234 

22. 075 
21.490 
21.455 
21.388 
21,371 
21.300 
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Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 
as  compiled  by  USDA — Continued 

WASHnJOTON— Continued 
Waixa  Walla  Coumtt — Continued 


Fred   Strohmaler 

Francis  Munns 

H.  Vincent  and  W.  Johnson 

Don  Thomas 

Tompkins  and  Sons  Inc 

Lloyd  Hair 

James  A.  stoneclpher 

Paul  B.  Dague ... 

Whitman  Countt 
Department     of     Natiiral     Re- 
sources     

Glen   Miller 

McGregor    Lands    Sc    Livestock 

Co 

L.  C.  Staley  Tr 

E.  C.  Hay  and  Sons  Inc 

Dlppel  Brothers 

Urgel  Bell 

James  R.  Davis 

Wm.  H.  Evans.  Jr 

John  G.  Schlomer 

Asa  V.  Clark  &  Sons 

John   W.  Smith 

Maley  Land  &  Livestock  Co 

C.  W.  Hood 

Oordon  Knott . 

Joe    Myers 

Burdette   Prince 

Carl    Boyd 

Dee  P.  Camp 

Richard  E.  Despaln 

Harold  H.  Smlck 

Bennett  Land  Co 

Pllan   Brothers 

Henry  Plsher 

Clorfleld  Bros 

Dan  Hood 

Virgil  Dechenne 

Lehn    Brothers 

Hlnderer      Bros..      Kenneth      & 

Blaine    

Don  Camp 

Melvln   Klewend 

Pioneer   Stock   &    Grain   Farm 

Inc. 

R.  Paul  Cocking 

A.  S.  MUler 

Edgar  L.  Smith 

Robert    Whltmore 

Yakima  Countt 

Virgil    Feezell 

Merritt    Pines 

Ralph  Mains 

Harold  R.  Clayton 


L.  J.  Kaaaa. 


WISCONSIN 
Columbia  Countt 

Dane  Countt 


Stoughton  Farms.  Inc. 
H.  J.  Schmltt  Farm 


Waukksha  Countt 

Bishop  Farms,  Inc 

WYOAONO 
Big  Hoxn  Countt 

C.  A.  Lewis  Estate 

Cabbon  Countt 

Anderson  Farms,  Inc.. 

CoNVKBSE  Countt 

Morton's.    Inc 

Goshbm  Countt 

Buford  Reece  Beavo: 

Mll«ui  Henby 

lARAMiK  Countt 

Warren  Llveetock 

Jimmy  Jeasen 

Henry  Jessen 

Lincoln  Countt 
Thompson    Land    &    Uveatock 


Co 


$21,297 
21.029 
20. 995 
20.  818 
20. 692 
20.505 
20.270 
20,117 


166. 396 
98.  936 

84.942 
47.682 
46.490 
45.  671 
36. 161 
31.492 
29. 991 
29, 437 
28,284 
28.  259 
26. 487 
26.340 
26,  244 
26,044 

25,  935 
25,656 
26.664 
25.663 
24.  332 
24.280 

24.  028 
23.564 
22,  872 
22,  653 

22.  279 
21.917 

21,353 
20,938 
20,807 

20.608 
20.666 
20.  399 
20.302 
20.288 

26.700 

26.  187 

25.  082 

23.  094 


20.554 

32. 322 
21.367 

33,854 


25,044 

40.446 

35.  302 

21.217 
20.224 

29,  236 
22,009 
21,364 

39, 287 


Payments  over  $20,000  under  ASCS  programs 

as  compiled  by  VSDA — Continued 

WYOlOMa — Continued 

Shxudan  Countt 

Seven  Up  Ranches,  Inc 

Uinta  County 

Broadbent  Lvstck  Co 

Washakie  County 
Coutls  Land  &  Lvstk  Co 


820,125 


29,780 


34,  531 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN  M. 
VORYS 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
n^us  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarte. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  the  Honorable  Samuel  L. 
Detine.  for  his  tribute  to  the  Honorable 
John  M.  Vorys  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  Wednesday,  September  4, 
1968. 

I  am  deeply  grieved,  as  are  many 
Members  of  the  House  and  thousands  of 
central  Ohioans,  at  the  passing  of  such 
a  great  and  good  friend  as  Mr.  Vorys. 

My  sense  of  loss  is  all  the  greater,  be- 
cause I  now  have  the  honor  to  represent 
a  part  of  the  district  which  Mr.  Vorys 
served  faithfully  and  well  for  two 
decades.  He  was  not  only  my  friend  but 
my  mentor,  in  a  sense,  as  he  encouraged 
my  interest  in  public  affairs  from  the 
start. 

In  my  first  campaign  for  public  office, 
city  attorney  of  Columbus,  Congressman 
Vorys  and  his  brother,  Webb  Vorys, 
made  available  to  me  his  law  ofBce  as 
my  campaign  headquarters.  This  was 
arranged  through  the  assistance  of  my 
good  friend,  Arthur  Vorys,  nephew  of 
the  Congressman. 

In  many  hours  together,  I  found  Mr. 
Vorys  thoughtful,  wise,  and  always  will- 
ing to  take  into  consideration  the  views 
of  others  in  reaching  his  own  conclu- 
sions. Friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
honored  him  for  his  integrity  and  wis- 
dom; constituents  expressed  their  confi- 
dence in  him  by  reelecting  him  term 
after  term  until,  by  his  own  decision,  he 
withdrew  from  the  House  to  return  to 
the  practice  of  law  in  Columbus,  his 
home  city. 

Especially  significant  were  his  con- 
cern and  imderstanding  for  foreign 
affairs,  and  he  served  that  House  com- 
mittee wisely  and  well.  His  contribu- 
tion to  international  understanding  did 
not  end  with  his  retirement  from  the 
House.  He  continued  to  speak  authori- 
tatively in  this  area,  never  failing  to 
accept  invitations  to  speak  before  audi- 
ences of  many  kinds. 

The  Nation  and  especially  his  com- 
munity have  been  made  better  by  the 
service  of  this  man.  His  life  is  both  an 
inspiration  and  a  challenge  to  those  of 
us  who  follow  him  in  these  legislative 
halls. 

We  who  were  privileged  to  know  and 
work  with  him  join  with  the  family  of 
John  M.  Vorys  in  their  sense  of  great 
personal  loss. 


PROPOSAL    TO   LIMIT    LENGTH    OP 
TRUCKS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Schwengel]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  certain  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  wish  to  place  into  the  Record  a 
paper  prepared  for  the  Committee  on 
Highway  Safety  of  the  Highway  Re- 
search Board  of  the  National  Research 
Council  entitled  "Some  Safety  Aspects  of 
the  Size  and  Weight  of  Vehicles." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  paper  was  prepared 
by  Prof.  John  J.  O'Mara,  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  Civil  Engineering 
Department,  which  in  my  opinion  makes 
a  notable  contribution  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  safety  hazards  of  S.  2658 
and  the  damage  it  could  bring  to  the 
safety  records  of  our  country.  I  urge  all 
Members  of  the  House  to  carefully  read 
Ehr.  OThfara's  paper,  along  with  his  pre- 
vious paper  on  the  aspects  of  this  bill 
which  I  have  placed  in  the  Record.  This 
study  is  important  in  exploring  all  of 
the  potential  ramifications  of  this  bill 
when  coupled  with  the  doctoral  disser- 
tation of  Dr.  John  Puller  on  S.  2658 
which  has  also  been  placed  in  the 
Record.  Thus  we  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  advantage  of  the  research 
done  by  the  academic  community  on  our 
national  highway  system.  We  should  not 
let  it  go  by  without  careful  perusal  and 
examination. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

Some  Safety  Aspects  of  the  Size  and 
Weicht  or  Vehicles 

The  physical  characteristics  of  vehicles 
govern  the  design  of  many  highway  features 
Including  the  steepness  of  grades,  dimen- 
sions and  strength  of  bridges,  sharpness  of 
curves,  the  geometry  of  Intersections  and  In- 
terchanges, and  the  width  and  thickness  of 
pavements.  Consequently,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  public  regulate  the  size  and  weight 
of  vehicles  In  order  that  they  not  exceed 
the  traffic  and  structural  capacities  of  exist- 
ing highways  and  streets  and  their  compo- 
nents. 

Safety  Is  the  primary  consideration  in- 
volved in  establishing  most  limiting  criteria, 
and  this  Is  true  of  maximum  dimensions  and 
weights  of  vehicles.  Legislative  authorities, 
however,  in  adopting  controls  for  these  char- 
acteristics often  enact  measures  which  com- 
promise safety  and  endanger  the  public. 
Such  actions  are  partially  due  to  the  paucity 
of  reliable  Information  presented  to  legisla- 
tors. One  reason  for  this  situation  is  that 
the  safety  aspects  of  vehicle  size  and  weight 
are  little  understood,  and  many  aspects  have 
not  been  determined  In  a  quantitative  sense. 

HISTORY  or  RECUI-ATION 

state  and  local  governments  have  long 
regulated  the  size  and  weight  of  vehicles  al- 
lowed on  the  public  highways  and  streets.  For 
many  years  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials  has  recommended 
maximum  dimensions  and  weights,  and  these 
recommendations  have  been  followed  by  most 
states  In  establishing  legal  limits  applicable 
to  highways  In  the  Federal-aid  systems. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  deviations  from 
AASHO  poUcy  have  been  smaU  varlatlona  In 
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Ing  the  Utter,  the  reports  of  the  committees 

"Evidence  presented  to  the  committee  with 
regard  to  highway  safety  did  not  demon- 
strate  a  meaningful  relaUonship  between  the 
sizes  and  welghte  under  consldsratlon  and 
the  Incidence  of  traffic  aocldaota." 

TSUCK    LUfOTH 

One  aspect  of  the  questton  of  truck  length 
concerns  the  fact  that  the  rear  wbeeU  of  a 
highway  vehicle  on  a  curve  usually  follow  a 
path  closer  to  the  center  of  the  curve  than 
the  path  of  the  front  wbeeU.  For  example,  a 
long  truck  making  a  right  turn  at  a  street 
intersection  often  must  encroach  upon  the 
left  lanes  of  both  streeU  in  order  that  the 
rear  wheels  clear  the  curb  on  the  Inside  of 
the  turn. 

The  same  phenomenon  occurs  on  a  highway 
curve  to  a  lesser  extent.  The  longer  the 
truck  and  the  sharper  the  curve,  the  more 
the  rear  end  of  the  truck  will  be  displaced 
toward  the  adjacent  lane. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  opposite  effect 
Is  possible,  that  the  rear  of  trailer  units  may 
be  dUplaced  toward  the  outside  of  the  curve 
vmder  cerUln  conditions.  Most  trailer  imlts 
are  connected  to  the  preceding  unit  or  the 
tractor  with  a  swivel  or  pin  type  of  Unltage 
or  connection.  This  woiUd  allow  the  rw 
imlts  to  be  thrust  outward  from  the  center 
of  a  curve  due  to  the  centrifugal  force,  modi- 
fled  by  other  factors.  This  could  be  especlaUy 
true  with  the  very  long  vehicles  allowed  by 
the  propoeed  bUl.  CrlUos  of  the  blU  have 
pointed  out  that  it  makes  possible  'truck 
trains"  containing  three  or  more  trailer 
units.  At  Interstate  and  primary  highway 
speeds  it  would  be  quite  poeslble  to  develop 
considerable  outward  sUdlng  of  the  rear 
units  on  a  curve — an  effect  analogous  to  that 
occurring  to  the  rearmost  members  of  the 
"whip"  in  the  "crack  the  whip"  games  of 
children. 
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VXHICLX   SSEB   AND    wnOHT 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  If  not  impossible 
to  relate  with  certainty  the  Incidence  of 
traffic  accidents  to  any  single  characteristic 
or  pair  of  characteristics  of  vehicles.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  characteristics  of  roads, 
drivers  and  pedestrians.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, general  inferences  can  be  drawn,  e.g., 
the  Incidence  of  traffic  accidents  is  higher 
among  teen-age  drivers. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  relative  accident  involvement  rate 
of  passenger  car^  and  trucks.*  However,  the 
preponderance  of  evidence  of  accident  experi- 
ence. especlaUy  that  on  Interstate  Highways, 
toll  roads  and  other  arterial  highways,  sug- 
gests that  the  heavy  truck  is  involved  In 
serious  accidents  to  a  greater  extent  than 
Is  the  passenger  car. 

Probably  the  latest  presenUUon  along  this 
line  was  that  of  the  American  Trucking  As- 
sociation, made  at  the  Congressional  hear- 
ings on  the  propoeed  bill.  Testimony  by  ATA 
showed  that  heavy  trucks  accounted  for  1.64 
percent  of  vehicle  registrations  in  1964.  trav- 
eled 5.33  percent  of  aU  the  miles  operated 
m  this  country,  but  were  involved  In  11.8 
percent  of  the  faUUUes.**  ThU  agrees  in 
general  with  experience  on  Interstate  High- 
ways in  eastern  and  central  Iowa  where  acci- 
dent investigations  and  Informal  study  sug- 
gest that  more  than  60  percent  of  fatal  acci- 
dents on  these  highways  involves  a  truck  or 
trucks,  in  one  fashion  or  another,  although 
truck  density  amounts  to  only  26%,  approxi- 
mately, of  the  traffic  volume.* 

Another  possible  hazardous  effect  of  swivel- 
linkage  connected  "truck  trains"  Is  that  the 
rearmost  xinits  would  slide  toward  the  inside 
of  superelevated  curves  when  the  combina- 
tion was  moving  slowly,  especially  on  wet. 
Icy,  or  snow-packed  pavement. 

A  common  type  of  accident  occurring  with 
today's  truck  combinations  Is  the  accident 
which  Involves  "Jack-kniflng",  an  action  in 
which  the  rear  of  the  traUer  unit  skids  slde- 


wlse,  and  beyond  the  control  of  the  operator, 
to  the  extent  that  It  swings  90*  or  more, 
sometimes  almost  180',  about  the  swivel  at 
the  rear  of  the  tractor  unit.  ThU  type  of  ac- 
cident often  causes  serious  Injury  or  death 
to  drivers  and  passengers  in  nearby  vehicles 
as  well  as  to  the  truck  occupanU.  Just  the 
thought  of  a  100  foot  long  combination 
"Jack-kniflng"  on  a  busy  arterial  highway 
is  enough  to  evoke  visions  of  horrendous  ac- 

cldenU.  ,  ,  * 

Although  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
sUte and  Defense  Highways  has  been  built 
to  high  standards,  it  is  likely  that  some  parts 
of  the  system  cannot  safely  accommodate 
trucks  longer  than  60  to  66  feet.  These 
lengths  are  the  design  lengths  recommended 
by  the  American  AssocUtlon  of  SUte  High- 
way OffldaU  and  used  for  the  design  of 
most  of  the  System.' 

It  Is  certain  that  trucks  longer  than  these 
lengths  cannot  negotiate  some  of  the  ramps, 
loops  and  similar  components  of  the  System 
and  keep  the  whole  of  the  truck  within 
proper  confines,  and  the  lateral  displacement 
of  the  rear  wheeU  of  long  trucks  on  the  flat- 
ter curves  of  the  System  could  result  In  seri- 
ous sideswipe  accidents.  Furthermore,  it  Is 
likely  that  there  are  thoiwands  of  miles  of 
access  roads  and  streets  over  which  Inter- 
state Highway  traffic  must  operate  in  order 
to  use  the  System,  which  cannot  safely  ac- 
commodate longer  trucks.  On  these  high- 
ways, because  of  the  narrowness  of  the  pave- 
ment and  the  sharpness  of  the  curvee.  It  will 
be  impossible  to  operate  long  trucks  without 
the  rear  of  the  unit  encroaching  on  the  op- 
posite lane  or  coming  dangerously  close.  If 
this  should  be  true,  it  could  be  disastrous 
to  the  unwarned,  unsuspecting  drivers  and 
passengers  of  vehicles  in  the  opposite  lane. 

PASSINa    TUCK    AND    DIBTANCX 

Another  hazardous  aspect  of  Increased 
len^  is  the  increase  in  time  and  dUtance 
required  for  a  passenger  car  to  pass  a  longer 
vehicle.  Using  the  standard  procedures  of  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  Offi- 
claU,  computations  show  about  660  feet  more 
clear  space  Is  needed  In  the  left  lane  to  pass 
a  100  foot  long  truck  than  the  space  allowed 
now  for  traffic  with  66  foot  trucks. 

However,  AASHO  poUcy  Is  very  broad,  and 
the  procedures  for  computing  passing  dis- 
tances are  generalized  to  approximate  aver- 
age passing  maneuvers  as  they  occurred  in 
traffic  from  1938  to  1941,  with  some  verlflca- 
tlon  in  1957  at  three  locations  where  observa- 
tions were  made  in  the  earlier  study.'  It  Is 
questionable  that  those  passing  operations 
are  representative  of  today's  traffic  as  It  op- 
erates on  Interstate  Highways,  other  freeways 
and  even  ordinary  primary  highways  carry- 
ing a  large  percentage  of  truck  traffic. 

For  example,  the  highest  speed  group  cov- 
ered by  AASHO,  60-70  mph  vrtth  an  average 
passing  speed  of  62.0  mph,  U  fairly  repre- 
sentaUve  of  current  traffic  on  such  highways, 
but  for  the  passing  maneuver  AASHO  aUows 
11.3  seconds  for  occupancy  of  the  left  lane 
by  the  passing  vehicle  which  makes  the  dis- 
tance traveled  during  this  part  of  the  ma- 
neuver 1030  ft.  all  at  a  speed  differential  ot 
10  mjrti  between  the  two  vehicles.  ThU  poUcy 
does  not  encompass  a  very  common  situation 
of  the  type  of  highway  under  discussion:  the 
passing  of  one  long  truck  by  another  long 
truck  at  a  very  small  speed  differential. 

It  Is  quite  conunon  today  to  encounter 
such  an  operation,  and  for  the  driver  of  a 
following  car.  even  on  a  freeway,  it  involves 
an  aggravating  delay.  The  slow  speed  dl^"' 
enUel  is  common,  because  nearly  all  traffic 
U  moving  at  or  near  the  maximum  speed 
limit,  and  drivers  desiring  to  pass  often  must 
do  so  at  speed  differentiate  of  2  to  3  mph. 
If  trucks  become  100  ft.  long  or  longer,  such 
passing  operations  may  become  intolerable. 
At  speed  differentiate  of  2  to  3  mph.  left  lane 
occupancy  may  be  of  the  order  of  200  sec- 
onds and,  at  62  mph.  the  corresponding  dis- 
tance traveled  whUe  the  trucks  are  essen- 


tiaUy  side  by  side  will  be  of  the  order  of 
18.000  ft.  or  3  to  4  miles. 

The  apparent  effect  of  such  traffic  opera- 
Uons  on  the  capacity  and  safety  of  Interstate 
Highways  and  other  freeways  would  be  bad 
enough,  but  to  try  to  acconunodate  them  on 
two-lane  primary  highways  under  the  pres- 
ent traffic  control  system  U  not  credible. 
Providing  the  reqxUred  passing  sight  dis- 
tances, or  even  the  neceassary  safe  stopping 
dlsunces,  would  be  vlrtuaUy  impossible  at 
all  except  the  most  favorable  locations. 

TaUCX    WTOTH 

Increasing  the  width  of  trucks  presents  ad- 
ditional hazards  In  many  ways.  One  Is  that 
they  will  be  too  wide  for  the  width  of  exUt- 
Ing  lanes  on  exUtlng  highways. 

As  truck  width  has  increased  over  the 
years,  lane  widths  have  needed  to  be  In- 
creased from  7  or  8  feet  to  9  feet  to  10  feet 
to  11  feet  and  now  12  feet.  A  lane  width  of 
12  feet  U  generally  provided  wherever  there 
are  more  than  a  few  trucks.  These  lane 
widths  are  because  of  8'-0"  trucks.  If  trucks 
become  8'-6",  plus  allowances,  pavements 
should  be  widened  additionally.  The  situation 
U  compounded  for  wider,  as  weU  as  longer, 
trucks  on  curves. 

There  U  a  limit  to  lane  width,  and  we 
may  have  already  reached  It.  When  lanes 
are  widened  to  13  or  14  feet,  some  drivers  try 
to  force-fit  3  lanes  of  traffic  Into  a  2  lane 
faculty. 

Referring  to  the  American  Trucking  Asso- 
ciation report  which  showed  an  excessive  in- 
volvement of  heavy  trucks  in  fatal  accidents, 
the  Minority  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives states: 

"It  U  reasonable  to  assume  that  thU  rec- 
ord wlU  continue  to  worsen  if  we  permit 
bigger  and  heavier  trucks  on  our  Nation's 
highways  and  if  we  permit  thU  legUlation  to 
pass  with  an  Increase  in  permissible  width 
from  a  flat  96  Inches  to  102  Inches  plus 
safety  gear,  which  means  108-lnch  widths, 
an  increase  of  12  Inches. 

•We  will  have  9-foot  wide  trucks  on  our 
Interstate  System  which  has  12-foot  lanes, 
or  a  safety  clearance  of  18  mches  on  each 
side.  Imagine  trying  to  steer  a  car  through 
an  opening  with  only  18  Inches  to  spare  on 
either  side  at  66  miles  per  hour." 

TRT7CK    WXICHT 

Heavier  trucks  pose  a  very  seriotis  hazard 
to  highway  safety.  A  truck  requires  more 
distance  In  which  to  stop  than  does  a  passen- 
ger car. 

Everyone  understands  that  a  body  set  in 
motion  tends  to  continue  in  motion  and  that 
this  U  a  function  of  the  mass  or  weight  of 
the  body.  It  is  true  of  vehicles — a  heavy 
vehicle  Is  more  difficult  to  stop  than  a  light 
vehicle. 

The  ordinary  semi-trailer  now  in  common 
use  requires  more  than  twice  the  dUtance 
to  stop  as  that  of  a  passenger  car  at  average 
operating  speeds  on  primary  and  Interstate 
Highways.*  If  the  weight  U  further  Increased 
without  a  drastic  change  in  truck  braking 
systems,  the  stopping  distance  wUl  become 
longer  still,  and  thU  will  increase  hazards  In 
many  ways. 

Another  safety  aspect  of  truck  weight  con- 
cerns the  maneuverabUlty  of  heavy  vehicles. 
It  is  much  more  difficult  to  change  the  di- 
rection of  a  heavy  vehicle  than  a  light  one 
and  this  Is  particularly  true  at  high  speeds. 

It  Is  often  difficult  to  Impossible  for  a  truck 
driver  to  perform  evasive  actions  in  poten- 
tial accident  situations  In  high  speed  traffic, 
and  this  fact  probably  accounts  for  some 
of  the  excess  Involvement  of  heavy  trucks  in 
accidente.  This  situation  would  worsen 
grievously  with  any  sizable  Increase  in 
truck    weights.    Quick    maneuvering    of    a 
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69   ton   combination   probably   would   be   a 
virtual  impossiblUty. 

OAMACB  TO  BamOES 

Probably  the  first  adverse  effect  of  In- 
creased weight  which  comes  to  mind  U  that 
of  damage  to  bridges.  ThU  is  emphasized  by 
the  recent  rash  of  bridge  failures,  some  of 
which  have  resulted  in  very  extensive  loss 
of  Ufe. 

Serious  damage  and  failures  would  occur. 
At  the  Congressional  hearings  on  S.  2658  the 
president  of  AASHO  pointed  out  that  Inter- 
sUte bridges  are  designed  for  a  32,000-pound 
loading,  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  suted  that  Increasing  per- 
missive welghU  from  the  present  32,000- 
pound  Umit  to  34.000  pounds  would  over- 
stress  the  IntersUte  System  bridges  by  32  to 
36  percent. 

DAMAGZ  TO  PAVXICKNTS 

Structural  damage  to  pavements  because 
of  heavier  trucks  will  affect  safety  in  at 
least  two  ways.  First,  the  pavement  will  be- 
come rough  and  the  serviceability  Index  will 
decrease  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than 
the  present  rate.  Rough  pavement  Is  a  defi- 
nite traffic  hazard  especlaUy  at  high  speeds. 
Second,  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the 
pavement  will  result  In  earUer  and  more  fre- 
quent patching  and  repair  operations  and 
complete  resurfacing  projects.  The  latter  also 
will  require  rehablUUtion  of  the  roadway 
and  part  of  the  roadalde  In  order  to  bring 
shoulders,  drainage  structures,  guard  raUs. 
ete..  In  compUance  with  the  new  elevations 
of  the  pavement.  All  thU  work  will  need  to 
be  done  "under  traffic",  and  there  U  no  high- 
way slttiatlon  more  fraught  with  danger  than 
that  produced  by  working  in  the  roadway 
under  traffic,  especlaUy  high  speed  traffic  ac- 
customed to  the  relatively  unrestricted  and 
unconcerned  driving  conditions  of  freewa3rs. 
Highway  department  experience  continually 
verifies  the  extreme  danger  of  working  under 
traffic,  danger  not  only  to  the  workmen  but 
to  the  highway  users  as  well. 

That  heavier  trucks  will  cause  considera- 
ble extra  damage  to  pavements  almost  goes 
without  saying.  The  AASHO  Road  Test  at 
OtUwa.  IlUnoU  clearly  demonstrated  the  de- 
gree of  dUtress  Imposed  on  pavements  by 
heavy  trucks.*  It  Is  not  a  purpose  of  this 
report  to  present  a  discussion  of  the  numeri- 
cal values  of  indexes  expressing  such  dtetress, 
but  It  can  be  said  that  an  Increase  from 
18.000  to  20.000  pounds  axle  loads  Is  Ukely 
to  Increase  the  wear  and  tear  on  pavements 
by  some  25%  or  so. 

An  Important  factor  in  pavement  distress 
is  the  numl>er  of  repetitions  of  the  loads. 
ThU  factor  should  be  considered  In  any 
evaluation  of  future  truck  traffic,  because 
the  growth  In  the  xue  of  trucks  In  the 
United  States  U  much  greater  than  that 
anticipated  by  most  highway  planners.  To 
cite  one  Instance,  design  criteria  for  Inter- 
state 80  In  the  vicinity  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa 
showed  the  estimated  1976  traffic  volimfie 
(AADT)  to  be  20,010  vehicles  per  day  of 
which  12%  was  estimated  to  be  trucks.'* 
The  actual  traffic  volume  in  1968  is  running 
about  15,000  v.p.d.,  which  is  probably  about 
2,000  vp.d.  more  than  anticipated,  but  the 
trucks  constitute  about  25%  of  the  traffic 
volvime.  This  meaiu  that  the  number  of 
trucks  In  1968  Is  almost  twice  the  number 
for  which  the  highway  was  designed  to  carry 
In  1975.  Thus,  the  number  of  repetitions  of 
heavy  loads  already  greatly  exceeds  design 
values.  Many  miles  of  Interstate  80  have 
needed  extensive  pavement  patching  and  re- 
surfacing in  only  about  five  years  of  opera- 
tion. 

These  truck  volumes  also  bring  the  traf- 
fic fiow  up  to  or  above  the  traffic  capacity 
of  the  facility  because  of  the  large  number 
of  equivalent  passenger  cars  Indicated  and 
because  of  the  high  operating  speeds  during 
peak  flows.  During  these  periods  the  speeds 
average  about  65  mph  on  Interstate  80  in 


Iowa.  Capacity  traffic  at  such  speeds  prob- 
ably breeds  many  accidente. 


The  assessment  of  prospective  structural 
damage  to  bridges  and  pavemente  can  be 
predicated  upon  a  reasonable  body  of  knowl- 
edge, but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  many 
of  the  other  aspects  of  vehicle  size  and 
weight.  For  example,  the  geometry  of  the  po- 
sitions and  paths  of  wheete  and  the  over- 
hang portions  of  combination  truck  tmlts 
on  curves  and  turns  te  so  complex  that  much 
design  data  is  based  on  measuremente  of 
small  modete.  Other  aspeets  of  the  truck-on- 
curve  situation,  such  as  the  likelihood  of 
sliding  toward  the  inside  or  toward  the  out- 
side, mxut  be  resolved  intuitively. 

One  area  of  needed  research  Is.  then,  that 
associated  with  the  operations  of  trucks  and 
truck  combinations  of  various  sizes  and 
weights  under  actual  field  conditions.  ThU 
testing  should  be  done  under  all  kinds  of 
roadway,  traffic  and  climatic  conditions.  ThU 
study  should  Include  the  involvement  of 
trucks  In  current  traffic  accidente. 

At  the  same  time,  and  perhaps  of  greater 
importance,  research  should  be  carried  on  in 
more  fundamental  aspecta  of  the  total  prob- 
lem. The  movement  of  the  persons  and  goods 
involved  should  be  looked  at  from  social, 
political  and  economic  viewpoints  to  assess 
the  public  interest  In  the  need  of  such  move- 
mente.  Then,  the  needed  movemento  should 
be  studied  as  a  transportation  problem,  not 
lust  as  a  highway  problem.  It  U  poeslble  that 
part  or  all  of  the  prospective  traffic  could 
be  better  moved  by  air,  raU.  water,  pipe  line 
or  other  means.  These  studies  should  eval- 
\iate  factors  such  as  noise  and  pollution  as 
well  as  traffic  safety  and  efficiency. 

It  is  ironic  that  present  pubUc  policy  Is 
Increasing  the  highway  slaughter  by  en- 
couraging more  and  more  highway  travel 
while  at  the  same  time  It  Is  throwing  away 
a  railroad  transportation  system  which  U  at 
least  ten  times  safer  than  highway  trans- 
portation. The  relative  safety  of  rail  travel 
U  usually  expressed  in  terms  of  passenger 
miles,  but  the  same  advantage  holds  true  for 
freight:  it  can  be  moved  much  mora  safely 
than  by  truck. 

Research  and  development  work  should 
also  be  devoted  to  the  probabUlty  that  larger 
and  heavier  trucks  wUl  be  needed  for  some 
purposes  on  the  public  highways.  These 
studies  should  not  only  concern  the  general 
problems  previously  discussed  but  also  spe- 
cific Items  such  as  horsepower,  wheels,  tires, 
brakes,  and  linkage  and  coupling  systems. 
A  safer  environment  should  be  provided  for 
the  driver,  and  regulations  should  be  de- 
veloped to  control  the  hours  of  operation 
and  rest  of  drivers.  The  highway  environ- 
ment should  be  studied,  and  finally,  the 
entire  system  should  be  evaluated  to  see  if 
a  control  system  could  be  developed  which 
would  guide  trucks  In  proper  paths  and 
prevent  coUUions. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  develop- 
ing highways  specifically  for  trucks.  Traffic 
counte  In  many  locations  across  the  country 
are  showing  truck  volumes  in  terms  of  4,000 
5,000,  and  more  trucks  oer  day.  When  such 
figures  are  translated  into  equivalent  passen- 
ger cars  there  Is  more  than  enough  traffic 
to  Justify  a  separate  facUlty,  in  many  cases 
a  freeway  type  of  highway.  Highway  planners 
might  consider  providing  truck  highways  in 
the  system  of  national  highways  now  being 
planned  for  construction  after  the  Interstate 
System  is  completed. 

RECOM  MENDATIONS 

The  Highway  Research  Board  could  per- 
form a  signal  service  In  encouraging  and 
sponsoring  the  needed  research  In  thU  im- 
portant area  of  transportation.  This  service 
would  be  directly  in  accordance  with  the 
charter  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
which  calls  upon  the  Academy  to  act  as  an 
official  adviser  to  the  Federal  Government. 
The   research   should   produce   Information 
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Ti  IK  OazTHouND  Corp., 
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2658. 


There   have   been 
e   statements   made   con- 
blU  deaUng  with  liberal- 
measures  for  buses  and 
course,  disconcerting  that 
columnists,  and  organl- 
dlstort  the  facts  concem- 
.  but  my  point  In  writing 


to  you  Is  not  to  engage  In  a  controversy  with 
these  people;  rather  it  Is  to  point  out  to  you 
that  In  aU  of  the  recent  furor  over  the  bUl 
the  effect  upon  public  passenger  tranaporte- 
tlon  In  the  United  States  has  been  completely 
overlooked.  None  of  these  opponents  of  the 
bUl  seem  Interested  In  the  fact  that  this  blU, 
which  would  permit  the  operation  of  larger 
bxises  over  Interstate  highways.  Jiut  as  they 
are  already  permitted  In  certain  states  and 
In  most  metropolitan  areas  In  the  United 
States,  would  mean  increased  safety  and  de- 
creased congestion  on  our  Interstate  high- 
ways as  well  as  Increased  comfort  for  the 
traveling  public. 

Greyhound,  without  any  government  sub- 
sidy, has  developed  a  new  larger  bus  which 
wlU  be  102  Inches  wide,  40  feet  long,  and  12 
feet  high  and  which  will  be  the  safest  bxis 
ever  produced.  This  bus  on  which  Greyhound 
has  already  spent  several  million  dollars  Is  . 
now  In  production,  and  It  would  be  too  bad 
to  deprive  the  IntersUte  traveUng  public  of 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  this  bus,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  additional  safety  features 
which  are  listed  on  the  attachment  hereto. 

Beyond  this,  I  am  sure  you  are  concerned 
with  the  Increasing  congestion  of  our  high- 
ways system.  To  the  extent  that  buses  such 
as  ours  are  permitted  to  operate,  they  wlU 
contribute  significantly  to  the  reduction  of 
this  congestion. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  you  to  keep  In  mind 
when  the  above  blU  comes  before  you  that 
a  vote  In  favor  of  the  bill  will  be  appreciated 
by  the  100,000.000  passengers  which  Grey- 
hound carries  every  ye«ir,  by  the  126,000 
Greyhound  shareholders  and  by  our  38,000 
employees. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Oesals  H.  TBAuncAir, 

President. 

A  Wider  Bus  Is  a  Saitr  Bits 
Adding  six  inches  to  the  width  means- 
Height  can  be  increased  to  12  feet;  passen- 
gers and  driver  are  raised  above  point  of  most 
collision  Impact;  driver  has  t>etter  vlslbU- 
Ity — greater  safety  In  case  of  head-on  colli- 
sion— reduced  road  splash  and  dirt  on  wind- 
shield and  side  windows  in  wet  weather; 

Lower  center  of  gravity  gives  improved  re- 
sistance to  overturning  and  sldeeway; 

Stronger  materials  can  be  used — stainless 
steel  for  greater  passenger  protection,  less 
structured  weakening  from  corrosion- 
Larger  tires  can  be  used — 46  percent  more 
tire  In  contact  with  road  for  better  steering 
control,  greater  skid  resistance,  more  effective 
braking,   Improved  road   adhesion; 

Larger  brakes  can  be  provided — 68.8  per- 
cent greater  total  brake  shoe  area — 20.6  per- 
cent greater  effective  brake  shoe  area  per  ton 
of  gross  vehicle  weight;  and 

Improved  suspension — air  suspension  bel- 
lows can  be  located  at  extreme  outboard 
points — 2'/2  times  farther  apart  than  con- 
ventional buses — greatly  Improved  stability, 
less  sldesway,  much  higher  resistance  to  over- 
turn tendencies.  Improves  steering,  less 
"lean"  or  "roll"  on  cxirves  and  corners. 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  6,  1968. 
Re  letter  of  September  3  regarding  Senate 

bin  No.  2658. 
Mr.  OCRALO  H.  Trautmah, 
President,  the  Greyhound  Corp. 
Chicago,  III. 

Dear  ISx.  Trautman  :  I  am  particularly  dis- 
turbed by  your  letter  of  September  3  for 
two  reasons.  First,  the  last  paragraph  seemed 
to  contain  a  rather  veiled  and  bald  threat 
that  I  would  be  risking  defeat  at  the  polls 
If  I  voted  my  conscience  and  opposed  the 
truck  bin.  You  seem  to  Imply  that  Grey- 
hound's 100.000,000  passengers,  125,000  share- 
holders, and  35.000  employees  will  vote 
against  any  Congressmen  who  choose  to 
oppose  the  blU.  This  type  of  persuasion  Is  an 
affront  to  the  workings  of  the  democratic 
system.  It  Is  the  worst  sort  of  pressure  tactics 


and  typical  of  the  methods  used  by  the 
trucking  industry  to  railroad  this  bill 
through  the  Senate  and  through  the  House 
Committees. 

Secondly,  I  am  also  dismayed  at  the  con- 
fidence of  the  bus  Industry  In  Ito  abUlty 
to  make  Congress  foUbw  Its  whims.  It  has 
come  to  my  attention,  both  from  testimony 
In  the  hearings  and  from  other  sources,  that 
motorbus  operators  have  already  ordered  a 
good  nimiber  of  these  large  102  Inch  buses. 
I  have  noticed  as  well  that  New  York,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia  have  passed  legislation  to 
permit  the  operation  of  102  inch  wide  buses 
on  their  SUte  highways  "when"  the  Federal 
limit  Is  raised  to  allow  such  vehicles  on  the 
Interstate  system.  Isn't  this  rather  presump- 
tive? SlmUarly,  In  a  trucking  publication,  I 
observed  the  following  caption  under  a  pic- 
ture of  your  new  102  Inch  "super- bus:" 

"Greyhound's  new  bus  of  tomorrow  Is 
undergoing  exacting  road  and  weather  testing 
In  the  Par  West.  The  43-pa8senger  bus  is 
finishing  a  series  of  test  runs  across  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Reno,  Nevada.  It's  next  scheduled 
to  begin  road  testing  over  a  112-mlle  desert 
route  between  Los  Angeles  and  Las  Vegas. 
The  Supercrulser,  six  Inches  wider  and  a  foot 
taUer  than  other  intercity  buses,  Is  expected 
to  become  operational  in  Greyhound's  four 
bus  divisions  later  this  year." 

What  remarkable  clairvoyance  Into  the 
minds  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  your 
company  seems  to  exhibit!  You  seem  to  be 
telling  us  because  you  have  had  the  gaU  to 
go  ahead  and  spend  several  million  dollars 
In  research  and  have  now  begun  production 
that  we  should  rubber-stamp  your  decision. 
The  Congress  simply  does  not  operate  this 
way. 

At  present,  as  we  both  know,  these  buses 
are  allowed  to  operate  In  less  than  a  dozen 
States.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  these 
Intercity  buses  If  Congress  does  not  see  fit 
to  pass  this  legislation? 

In  your  second  paragraph,  you  speak  of 
the  additional  safety  features  and  the  fact 
that  the  new  proposed  bus  becomes  much 
safer.  I  have  two  comments  on  this.  The 
first  has  to  do  with  the  safety  of  the  bus. 
I  have  discussed  this  with  many  competent 
people  who  are  also  safety  engineers  and 
they  tell  me  that  every  one  of  the  new  fea- 
tures In  the  proposed  wider  buses  could  be 
provided  in  the  present  legal  size  or  96  Inch 
wide  bus.  Second,  I  point  out  to  you  that 
according  to  the  testimony  of  those  repre- 
senting you  before  the  Committee,  there  are 
some  300,000  buses  In  America  compared  with 
85,000,000  automobUes.  Every  safety  engi- 
neer with  whom  I  have  visited  has  told  me 
that  making  a  bus  or  a  truck  wider  makes 
It  less  safe  for  the  85  million  people  who 
also  use  the  highways.  So  my  comment  U 
this;  your  claim  of  safety  is  not  a  valid 
one  for  your  argument. 

Mr.  Trautman.  to  put  It  mildly.  I  am  ap- 
palled at  the  operating  procedures  the  motor- 
bus  Industry  seems  to  be  employing.  You 
appear  to  Irrevocably  commit  yourselves  to 
an  expensive  course  of  action  and  then  as- 
sume you  can  bend  the  arms  of  Senators 
and  Congressmen,  as  well  as  State  legislators, 
to  ratify  your  calcvUated  gamble  and  turn 
It  Into  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  I  can  only 
say  that  I  think  the  tactics  and  procedures 
you  have  exhibited  are  deplorable. 

With  warmest  regards. 
Sincerely  yoturs. 

Feed  Schwenczx, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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DISCOVER  AMERICA.  INC. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pat- 
ten) .  Under  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kornecay]  for  30 
minutes. 


Mr.  KORNEOAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  week  of  June  23  of  this  year,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  represent  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  at  a  con- 
ference organized  and  staged  by  Erts- 
cover  America,  Inc.  This  event  was  held 
In  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Travel  Serv- 
ice for  the  purpose  of  seeking  ways  to 
accelerate  and  expand  development  of 
travel  from  Europe  to  the  Uhlted  States. 
This  was  a  remarkable  experience  for 
me  In  that  it  gave  me  an  insight  into  an 
activity  which  I  recognize  as  extremely 
important.  But,  it  is  an  activity  In  which 
there  are  ramiflcations  and  problems  that 
are  not  fully  appreciated. 

The  event  essentially  was  a  seminar, 
extending  through  2  days  and  involv- 
ing preconference  and  post  conference 
contacts  with  European  travel  leaders 
and  leaders  of  the  travel  Industry  from 
the  United  States. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  things 
tliat  impressed  me.  some  very  favorably, 
but  others  with  some  disappointment. 

It  disappointed  me  to  recognize  that, 
with  so  much  concern  having  been  ex- 
pressed in  recent  months  and  years  about 
the  precarious  position  of  the  VS.  dollar 
as  a  result  of  our  growing  balance-of- 
payments  deficit,  the  force  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  that  gallant  venture  was 
nominal,  to  say  the  least.  This  is  not 
intended  to  imply  criticism  of  anyone. 
The  UJS.TS.  was  well  represented  as 
was  our  Department  of  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  who 
were  extremely  helpful  to  the  Discover 
America  organization  in  this  first  effort 
to  attach  the  deficit  caused  by  the  so- 
called  travel  gap  by  a  positive  and  force- 
ful approauih  to  sell  more  travel  to  the 
United  States  from  foreign  countries. 

The  Discover  America  program  was 
precipitated  by  a  joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress, passed  in  1964  and  extended  in 
1965,  which  called  upon  the  President  to 
appoint  a  national  chairman  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a  campaign,  fi- 
nanced entirely  by  private  enterprise,  to 
promote  travel  to  and  within  the  United 
States,  its  territories  and  possessions,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

A  nonprofit.  New  York-based  corpo- 
ration was  created  with  an  annual 
budget  of  $500,000  subscribed  by  the 
petroleum  industry,  the  airlines,  the  air- 
craft manufacturers,  automobile  manu- 
facturers, the  railroads,  the  rubber  in- 
dustry, the  Hertz  Corp.,  the  Diners  Club 
and  its  afBliated  companies,  and  the 
hotel  and  motel  industry. 

Until  this  year.  Discover  America  had 
concentrated  its  efforts  in  the  domestic 
field,  and  in  that  field  it  has  been  emi- 
nently successful.  It  has  developed  a  pub- 
lic service  campaign  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  all  advertising  media,  has 
succeeded  in  acquainting  virtually  every 
American  with  a  perFuasive  appeal  to 
discover  their  country  through  travel. 

Additionally,  Discover  America  has 
served  to  unite  the  major  segments  of 
the  travel  Industry  into  a  common  force 
to  apply  their  collective  resources  to 
make  travel  in  America  more  exciting, 
more  accessible,  more  convenient,  more 
appealing,  and  more  rewarding.  All  of 
this  has,  basically,  an  economic  purpose, 
but  it  is  a  purpose  that  serves  the  na- 


tional interest,  not  Just  economically  but 
socially  as  weU.  We  all  i^cognize  that  as 
people  travel  more  in  America  they  will 
acquire  a  greater  love  of  America  and  a 
greater  understanding  and  appreciation 
for  our  heritage  and  institutions. 

However,  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the 
success  of  the  Discover  America  effort 
within  the  United  States.  We  see  evi- 
dence of  it  everywhere.  Let  me  return  to 
the  Brussels  conference. 

The  Discover  America  organization  as- 
sembled the  leading  vendors  of  travel 
from  all  over  Europe  to  meet  with  the 
travel  leaders  from  the  United  States, 
not  just  to  tell  them  how  great  a  travel 
product  we  have  In  America,  but  to  hear 
from  them  what  they  feel  must  be  done 
to  make  our  product  more  saleable  to  the 
millions  of  Europeans  who  can  afford  to 
vacation  in  America. 

May  I  point  out,  parenthetically,  that 
this  objective,  too,  has  a  commercial  mo- 
tive. But  we  all  recognize  how  important 
that  motive  is  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  to  our  continuing  effort  to 
achieve  understanding  and  harmony 
throughout  the  world. 

The  comments  of  the  Europeans  left 
no  doubt  that  they  believe,  with  enthusi- 
asUc  conviction,  that  the  United  States 
is  a  great  travel  destination— unique,  ex- 
citing, and  filled  with  magnificent  at- 
tractions molded  by  God  and  man,  but, 
that  even  though  we  are  great  salesmen 
and  great  entrepreneurs,  we  are  not  sell- 
ing our  travel  product  competitively  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  There  are  many 
voids  in  what  we  are  doing  in  trying  to 
vend  the  United  States  as  a  travel  des- 
tination. One  of  these  lies  in  our  faUure 
to  demonstrate  to  the  people  of  the  world 
that  we  really  do  want  them  as  tourists. 
We  have  permitted  to  exist  for  many 
years  an  imderstaffed  national  tourist  of- 
fice which  cannot  with  its  budget  com- 
pete with  what  other  nations  are  doing. 
Additionally,  we  have  not  always  pre- 
sented ourselves  to  visitors  from  foreign 
countries  as  an  appreciative  host. 

We  have  allowed  our  airports  at  our 
gateway  cities  to  become  pitifully  con- 
gested and  confused.  We  do  not  always 
treat  arriving  visitors  from  foreign  coun- 
tries as  though  they  were  completely 
welcome.  We  have  failed  too  often  to 
provide  for  special  needs  of  the  foreigners 
at  our  public  attractions  and  our  rec- 
reational facilities. 

There  are  other  flaws  in  our  tourist 
attraction  program. 

We  talk  about  the  importance  of  this 
Industry  but  we  have  failed  to  act  effec- 
tively or  forcefully  enough.  And,  I  must 
confess,  many  of  us  in  these  halls  have 
not  given  the  matter  the  consideration 
or  the  priority  it  deserves. 

A  young  and  vibrant  organization, 
barely  3  years  old,  with  a  budget  of  a 
half  million  dollars,  has  helped  to  show 
us  what  needs  to  be  done.  I  submit  that 
we  owe  to  that  organization  and  to  all 
who  are  struggling  to  help  America 
through  travel  our  own  help. 

In  specific  terms,  I  suggest  that  we 
must  begin  immediately  to  consider  the 
National  Tourist  Office  as  an  agency 
with  great  potential,  and  that  we  must 
enable  all  Federal  agencies  to  serve  both 
the  \JS.  traveler  and  foreign  traveler 
competitively  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 


We  must  modernize  our  thinking  and 
we  must  modernize  oiu"  methods.  And  we 
must  persuade  those  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment who  are  responsible  for  such 
matters  to  produce  the  kind  of  research 
and  economic  data  that  are  needed  to 
measure  the  size  and  scope  of  this  enor- 
mous activity  so  that  we  may  more  read- 
ily understand  its  dimensions  and  im- 
portance. 

If  we  fail  in  addressing  ourselves  to 
these  needs,  we  will  fail  in  our  responsi- 
bilities to  keep  America  strong  and  to 
keep  America  in  its  high  staftUs  as  one 
of  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 


ACTION  ON  THE  POTOMAC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Patibn).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes.  ,     ^     „ 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  return  of  Congress  for  the 
postconvention  session  at  least  gives  us 
the  chance  to  do  some  of  those  things  yet 
undone  which  we  ought  to  have  done 
long  ago.  Surely  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion to  protect  and  develop  the  Potomac 
River  Valley  falls  in  this  category. 

Potomac  Basin  plans  have  been  drawn 
and  redrawn  for  so  many  years  that  con- 
fusion, delay,  and  indecision  seem  to 
have  become  chronic.  The  most  recent 
burst  of  activity  began  in  February  1965, 
when  the  President  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  prepare  a  plan  to 
make  the  Potomac  "a  model  of  scenic 
and  recreation  values  for  the  entire 
country."  In  January  1966,  on  the  release 
of  his  interim  report,  the  Secretary  told 
the  President: 

We  fuUy  anticipate  .  .  .  that  ovir  final  re- 
port and  recommendations  wUl  be  In  your 
hands  not  later  than  January  10,  1967. 

That  deadline  came  and  went  almost 
20  months  ago,  and  the  legendary  "final 
report "  still  has  not  been  released.  Mean- 
while the  basin  has  been  flooded  by 
rumors,  recommendations,  proposals, 
counterproposals,  revisions  amendments 
maps  charts  charges  and  denials. 

It  is  time  to  shed  some  light  on  the 
picture,  to  bring  out  into  the  open  all  of 
the  proposals  which  have  been  circulat- 
ing semiprivately,  and  above  all  to  act 
where  our  direction  is  already  clear.  We 
have  waited  too  long  for  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  assert  real  leadership.  Now 
Congress  and  the  States  and  coimties 
should  take  the  lead  In  taking  the  first 
steps.  ^    ^  _. 

It  seems  to  be  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  begin  by  reviewing  the  proposals 
now  pending  before  the  Congress. 

The  administration  has  drafted  the 
so-called  national  river  bill,  S.  3157, 
which  has  been  embraced  and  sponsored 
by  several  Members  of  the  Senate.  The 
goals  of  this  legislation — to  promote 
scenic  protection  and  recreational  devel- 
opment along  the  Potomac's  main  stem- 
may  be  generally  accepted,  but  the 
methods  proposed  in  S.  3157  for  reaching 
those  goals  are  certainly  open  to  long 
and  searching  debate. 

It  is  difficult  to  see,  for  example,  how 
Members  of  either  House  or  Senate  from 
the  basin  States  can  be  expected  to  sup- 
port the  wholesale  grant  of  Federal  pow- 
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era  ol  condemnatlin  over  the  entire 
fength  of  both  ban!  a  of  the  river,  from 
Washington  to  Cu  nberland,  for   three 

'^^SxstThe  Pedeial  Ctovemment  has 
not  yet  fully  shown  that  It  can  and  will 
develop  and  administer  even  ite  present 
riverside  property-  the  C.  L  a  Cana^ 
in  the  most  progr«  rive  way.  In  full  co- 
operation with  aff<ctedj:lt«8.  comities 
and  private  and  s  imlprivate  landown- 
ers and  with  f uU  r  »pect  for  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  bi  sin  citizens  and  gov- 
ernments In  reslder  Ual.  agricultural  and 
commercial  growth  in  the  valley. 

Second.  Importa  it  and  thorny  ques- 
tions have  been  ral  sed  about  the  impact 
of  Federal  acquisition  of  aU  riparian 
lands  on  physical  access  to  Potomac 
River  water  and.  sven  more  basic,  on 
control  of  future  water  use.  The  ques- 
tion of  access  aero  is  the  canal  property 
has  been  a  perslste  it  source  of  dlfBculty 
in  westtStn  Marylar  d.  Under  present  law. 
tfie  Secretory  of  In  terior  may  grant  per- 
mits, easements  aid  rights-of-way.  Al- 
though croperatloi  from  the  Depart- 
ment Is  improvlnj  noticeably,  a  clear 
guarantee  of  physl  ;al  access  to  the  river 
should  be  included  n  all  future  park  leg- 
islation. 

The  problem  of  ( ontrol  over  water  use 
is  even  more  critical.  The  State  of 
Maryland  has  trad  tlonally  governed  the 
taking  of  water  frjm  the  Potomac  and 
discharging  of  wat  sr  back  into  the  river, 
and  is  now  enf  ore  ng  the  water  quality 
standards  set  undjr  the  Federal  act  of 
1965  It  appears,  1  lowever.  that  Federal 
acquisition  of  all  riparian  lands  and 
rights  would  give  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment an  absolute  veto  over  all  use  of 
Potomac  water  by  the  commimlties  and 
counties  of  Maryland  and  other  basin 
States.  The  pictire  would  be  further 
compUcated  by  th  i  establishment  of  any 
interstate  water  authority  or  the  intro- 
duction of  Corps  )f  Engineers  jurisdic- 
tion when  water  begtos  to  flow  down- 
stream from  Blooi  ilngton  Dam. 

Thus  the  effect  of  S.  3157  could  be  to 
surrender  to  the  Interior  Department 
complete  control  not  only  over  recrea- 
tion along  the  rlv(  rs  banks,  but  over  the 
entire  course  of  d  svelopment  In  the  val- 
ley. I  doubt  that  any  elected  official 
from  the  Basin  States  could  endorse 
such  a  blank  chBck,  especially  in  the 
absence  of  clear,  final  proposals  from 
Interior  Itself.  I  ilso  wonder  how  such 
controls  could  hs  Justified,  since  the 
State  is  already  enforcing  high  stand- 
ards of  water  qua  Ity. 

Third.  Further  the  economic  Impact 
of  the  proposed  national  river  project 
has  not  yet  been  clarified.  Many  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  about  the  pro- 
posal's contributl  »n  to  the  valley's  econ- 
omy, about  its  effi  ct  on  adjacent  areas  of 
potential  growth,  and  about  its  economic 
assets  and  llablli  ies  when  compared  to 
those  of  altema  e  plans,  such  as  pro- 
posals for  a  mere  flexible  pattern  of 
public  and  prlvat :  ownership  and  use  of 
riparian  lands. 

These  question ,  In  all  fairness  should 
be  answered  as  we  consider  creating  a 
massive,  slngle-pi  irpose  Federal  park. 

There  are  otier  serious  problems 
raised  by  the  a  imlnlstratlon  bill,  In- 
cluding its  cost  o:  $77  million  In  the  first 


5  years,  which  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  It  is  too  controversUl  for  Immediate 
passage  in  the  short  time  left  to  this 

On  the  other  hand  my  bill,  HJl.  7201, 
the  C  &  O  Canal  Development  Act,  Is 
based  on  a  premise  accepted  by  nearly 
everyone.  Even  sporuors  of  the  adminis- 
tration bin  Indicate  that  a  first  step  In 
the  development  of  the  PotoriVac's  re- 
sources should  be  to  elevate  the  canal 
property,  now  maintained  by  the  Ooy- 
emment  as  a  national  monument^  to 
national  park  status,  and  to  undertake 
extensive  restoration  and  improvement 
to  meet  immediate  recreational  needs. 
This  work  would  cost  relatively  little 
initially  and  would  set  the  stage  for  the 
systematic,  orderly  acquisition  of  addi- 
tional lands,  by  purchase,  gift,  or  ex- 
change, to  give  greater  utlUty  and  pro- 
tection to  the  park. 

Thus  the  C.  fc  O.  Canal  would  serve  as 
the   backbone   for   aU    future   Potomac 
parkland  activities.  At  the  same  time, 
instead    of    threatening    condemnation 
left  and  right,  cooperative  arrangements 
could  be  negotiated  with  the  States  and 
cities  which  have  land  adjacent  to  the 
river.   Private  and  semiprivate  owners, 
such  as  conservation  groups,  have  also 
indicated  to  me  their  willingness  to  dis- 
cuss cooperative  plans  to  utilize  their 
properties  In  accord  with  a  general  Po- 
tomac Valley  concept.  A  permanent  ad- 
visory   commission,   with   strong    State 
and    local    representation,    would    give 
area  citizens  a  continuing  voice  In  the 
park's  development  and  administration. 
While   these   initial   steps   are   being 
undertaken   under   the   authority   con- 
tained in  my  bill.  H.R.  7201.  we  coiUd 
work  toward  sensible  resolution  of  the 
many  long-range  questions  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  mutual  candor  and  confidence. 
The  opportunity  is  at  hand  for  a  great 
experiment  in  Joint  effort  to  save  our 
environment.  The  experience  gained  by 
blending  the  ideas  and  Initiative  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  private  interests  to  attain 
a  grieat  conservation  goal  could  be  a  by- 
product as  significant  for  the  future  as 
the  goal  Itself.  We  should  star,  now— 
yesterday  was  too  late. 
Thus  I  would  recommend: 
First.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
should  complete  and  release  the  long- 
promised  "final  report"  to  the  President, 
and  should  be  prepared  to  discuss  all  as- 
pects of  those  proposals  frankly  and  fully 
with  all  Interested  parties. 

Second.  State  and  local  officials  In 
Maryland  and  other  affected  States 
should  refine  and  release  publicly  their 
recommendations  for  safeguarding  the 
access  to  Potomac  water  which  is  essen- 
tial for  all  future  growth  In  the  basm.  It 
might  weU  be  timely  to  establish  a  special 
study  commission  in  Maryland  to  review 
this  problem,  to  coordinate  State,  county 
and  city  plans,  and  represent  Maryland's 
interests  in  discussions  with  the  Federal 
agencies  Involved. 

Third.  Finally,  I  urge  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to 
give  the  House  this  year  a  chance  to  vote 
on  HJl.  7201.  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  Development  Act — to  give  the  peo- 
ple of  Maryland.  Virginia.  West  Virginia. 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia a  chance  to  work  together  to  save  and 
Improve  their  own  homeland— and  to 
give  the  people  of  the  Nation  a  chance  to 
preserve  a  priceless  part  of  the  national 
heritage,  which  wUl  have  diminished  a 
little  further  before  the  next  Congress 
convenes  l.i  January. 


RESPONSIBILrnES     IN     UTILIZING 
NATURAL    RESOURCES    TO    THE 
GREATEST    ADVANTAGE 
Mr    ASPINALL.   Mr.  Speaker,   I  ask 
imanlmous  consent   to  extend   my   re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  address  by  Mr.  Lindsay  John- 
son. -     »u 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
there  has  come  to  my  attention  an  ad- 
dress made  at  Vail.  Colo.,  by  Mr.  Lmdsay 
Johnson,  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Zinc  Co  Mr.  Johnson  has  given  a  most 
unique  talk  on  •ResponsibiUtles  m  Uti- 
lizing Natural  Resources  to  the  Greatest 
Advantage. "  He  has  woven  mto  the  fab- 
ric of  his  talk  the  possibility  and  neces- 
sity of  using  the  talents  and  contribu- 
tions of  the  greatest  of  aU  natural  le- 
souixes.  that  is,  the  human  resource- 
people.  ^  „ 

I  found  the  address  very  chaUenging. 
and  I  conunend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  Congress,  as  follows: 
RESPONSiBn-rriES  in  Utu.izino  Natural  Re- 
sources TO   THE  Greatest   Advantage 
(By  Undsay  Johnson,  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Co.) 
This  evening  I  want  to  talk  about  natural 
resources.  That.  I  must  admit,  te  a  very  broad 
subject  but  before  I  have  finUhed  I  hope  I 
can  narrow  It  down. 

Accordingly,  let  me  give  you  what  I  be  leve 
to  be  a  reasonable  definition  of  natural  re- 
sources. Natural  resources  are  consUtuted  or 
anything  organic  or  inorganic  that  God  hiis 
put  in  this  earth  and  on  this  earth,  that  can 
be  utilized  to  sustain  life  on  this  planet,  but 
beyond  that  can  b«  utilized  In  setUng  the 
manner  of  living  on  this  planet.  Under  ihis 
deflnlUon  Just  about  everythmg  represents  a 
potential  natural  resource. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  today  we  have  the 
full  ability  to  conceive  the  extent  of  them. 
But  we  keep  probing  sclentlflcally  toward 
discovery  of  new  resources  to  carry  us  beyond 
those  that  we  now  recognize  and  utilize 

There  are  some  characteristics  about  us 
and  about  natural  resources  that  should  be 
mentioned  In  discussion  of  our  reUUonship 
with  them.  First  of  aU,  unless  and  unUl  we 
do  something  Intelligent  with  It.  a  natural 
resource  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  an 
Interesting  phenomenon  or  perhaps  a  thing 
of  natural  beauty.  Undiscovered  or  lying  lai- 
low  it  contributes  nothing  to  the  welfare  or 
mankind  other  than  perhaps  being  a  sort  or 
undiscovered  reserve.  Discovery  and  recogni- 
Uon  and  Intelligent  uUUzatlon  of  natura 
resources  are.  therefore,  the  fundamental 
challenge  to  mankind. 

A  lot  of  people  In  oixr  clvlllzaUon  are  re.<d> 
an(i  wUllng  to  utilize  the  end  product.^  or 
our  natural  resources,  often  without  under- 
standing and  in  a  wasteful  manner— but  they 
are  not  tuned  in  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  natural  resources  represent  the 
only  place  to  go  for  progress,  and  na«^"Tf' 
reBOurces,  therefore,  are  the  real  starting 
point  in  pretty  nearly  everything  that  goes 

You  here  are  all  engaged  In  a  segment  or 
our  clvUlsed  economy  that  U  concerned  witn 
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tbe  fundamentals  of  discovery  and  utUlxa- 
tlon,  and  are  very  cloae  to  the  starting  point. 
You  can  well  be  proud  of  tbU  becauM  It  Is 
the  point  of  first  contribution.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  stability  and  satlaf  acUon  of  purpose 
from  engagement  in  this  first  fundamental  of 
natural  resource  utilization  will  long  surrlve 
many  other  aspects  of  participation  In  our 
economic  system.  This  Is  a  point  well  to 
remember  In  relation  to  something  we  wUl 
talk  about  In  a  few  minutes. 

The  second  characteristic  concerning  nat- 
ural resources  Is  the  plain  fact  that  some  of 
them  cannot  be  replenished  and  some  of 
them,  at  least  in  the  span  of  time  we  can 
envision,  are  Inexhaustible  or  can  be  main- 
tained by  intelligent  action.  We  here  are  en- 
gaged in  an  area  of  natural  resources  that 
cannot  be  replenished.  We  are  engaged  In 
dissipating  natural  resources.  It  is  true  that 
m  many  cases  conservation  of  a  large  part 
of  a  natural  resource  In  different  form  takes 
place,  as  In  the  case  of  gold  and  copper,  for 
example,  but  In  the  end  there  Is  dissipation 
of  the  rissource  that  cannot  be  replenished. 
This  Is  what  creates  the  excltmg  chal- 
lenge of  finding  more,  and  there  Is  a  com- 
pelling need  to  find  more  of  many  things. 
I  wUl  not  dweU  on  this  chaUenging  aspect 
of  the  picture  because  we  all  know  it  Is 
there. 

Rather  I  would  refer  you  to  two  recent 
excellent  papers  that  bring  out  the  situation 
in  this  regard.  One  Is  a  report  by  Dr.  Walter 
Hibbard  when  he  was  Director  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines,  incorporated  In  hear- 
ings before  a  United  Sutes  Senate  Commit- 
tee m  March  of  this  year,  examining  the  sub- 
ject of  mineral  shortages.  The  other  Is  the 
1968  Jackllng  Award  Lecture  by  Frank 
Cameron,  enUtled  "What  Is  a  'Have-Not' 
Nation?"  I  recommend  them  to  you  highly. 
Another  point  to  remember  is  that  very 
seldom  Is  the  development  and  utilization  of 
a  natural  resource  a  thing  within  Itself. 
There  Is  always  dependence  on  similar  de- 
velopment and  utilization  of  other  natural 
resources. 

Now  let  me  narrow  this  down  to  a  short 
discussion  of  the  elements  involved  In  the 
utilization  of  the  type  of  natural  resources 
with  which  we  are  primarily  concerned, 
namely  Irreplaceable  metals  and  minerals. 
This  will  be  academic  to  most  of  you  but  I 
would  like  to  Introduce  it  here  because  I 
hope  later  to  draw  an  analogy. 

The  ultimate  uUllzatlon  of  natural  re- 
sources in  the  form  of  metals  and  minerals 
involves  three  distinct  phases. 

First  Is  discovery.  We  have  to  search,  find, 
select  and  evaluate  before  we  can  do  any- 
thing. As  time  has  gone  on,  we  know  that  the 
searching  and  finding  have  become  more  dif- 
ficult for  many  reasons.  To  meet  this,  we 
have  been  inspired  to  develop  more  sophisti- 
cated tools  and  different  methods  of 
approach. 

The  second  phase  Is  development.  Develop- 
ment Is  careful  and  thorough  preparation  for 
the  next  and  final  stage  of  utilization  of  the 
natural  resource.  Development  requires  pre- 
cise planning  of  a  coiu-se.  It  requires  precise 
execution  of  plans.  It  requires  great  patience 
during  a  period  when  everything  Is  going  out 
and  nothing  is  coming  In  In  the  way  of  eco- 
nomic benefit. 

The  third  and  last  phase  Is  utlllzaUon, 
when  everything  is  set  to  move  the  natural 
resource  from  the  ground  through  mining, 
metalltirgy.  processing  and  fabrication  to 
consumption  as  a  product  useful  to  man- 
kind In  forming  and  maintaining  bis  way  of 
living  on  this  eartli. 

A  while  ago  I  mentioned  that  there  can  be 
no  development  and  utilization  of  a  particu- 
lar natural  resource  without  the  aid  and 
assistance  that  comes  from  the  utilization  of 
another  natural  resource.  This  Is  true  of  de- 
velopment Of  the  natural  resources  of  metals 
and  minerals,  as  It  U  with  any  other,  because 
none  of  them  can  be  utilized  without  concur- 
rent UtlllzaUon  of  the  moat  important  and 


the  moat  spectacular  and  tbe  most  exciting 
natural  resource  on  this  earth — people. 

I  am  sure  that  in  the  ordinary  context  we 
have  not  too  often  thought  of  claasUylng  peo- 
ple as  a  natural  resource.  But  they  seem  to 
fit  my  definition  pretty  well.  Certainly  they 
are  organic.  Certainly  they  are  here.  Certainly 
their  uUllzatlon  by  themselves  contributes  to 
the  manner  of  living  on  this  earth. 

How  can  one  imagine  a  more  exciting  re- 
source, one  that  not  onjy  replerUshes  Itself 
but  Increases  with  abundance,  and  one  that 
improves  steadily  In  physical  characteristics 
and  above  all  In  intelU^nce  and  knowledge. 
Certainly  the  manner  of  utilization  of  this 
phenomenal  natural  resource  has  In  oiu:  spcui 
of  history  determined  the  rise  and  faU  of 
nations,  even  of  clvUlzatlons,  and  so  It  wlU 
again.  On  a  smaller  scale,  we  all  have  seen 
how  the  manner  of  utilizing  this  nattiral  re- 
source has  been  the  difference  between  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  venttu-e. 

In  the  case  of  aU  natural  resources,  the 
occturences  and  quality  of  occurrences  vary 
greatly  In  different  parts  of  the  world.  In. 
some  cases,  certain  geographical  areas  are 
more  richly  endowed  than  others  and  clvUlza- 
Uon  sometimes  has  a  hard  time  bcUanclng 
them  out.  I  happen  to  believe,  and  I  know 
you  wm  agree  with  me.  that  right  here  In  our 
own  United  States  we  are  endowed  more 
richly  than  anywhere  else  with  the  natural 
resource  of  people. 

All  of  us  who  have  chosen  to  associate  our- 
selves with  metals  and  minerals  have  thereby 
assumed  responsibility,  each  In  his  own 
place,  for  the  discovery,  development  and 
utilization  of  these  natural  resources.  That 
some  of  us  are  perhaps  confined  by  choice 
to  a  specialized  part  of  this  process  is  not 
material.  That  some  of  us  may  at  times  feel 
remote  from  points  of  decision  affecting  the 
short-term  picture  is  not  material.  Each  and 
every  one  of  us  Is  Important  In  the  whole 
responsibUity  of  utUlzlng  the  natural  re- 
sources that  are  available  to  us  to  accom- 
plish the  Job. 

These  natural  resources  which  must  be 
wholly  Integrated  are  the  mineral  In  the 
ground,  found  or  to  be  found,  and  the  people 
above  the  ground,  found  or  to  be  found,  to 
Join  with  us  In  carrying  out  our  responsibil- 
ity on  a  continuing  basis. 

In  considering  the  tapping  of  the  natural 
resource  of  people,  to  integrate  with  the 
natural  resource  of  minerals.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  phases  Involved  are  somewhat 
analogous,  the  phases  being  In  each  case 
discovery,  development  and  utilization.  Let 
us  examine  how  these  phases  apply  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  natural  resource  of  peo- 
ple Into  our  situation. 

Taking  them  In  the  reverse  order,  utiliza- 
tion Is  the  phase  In  which  fuUy-quallfied 
people  are  actively  engaged  In  organized 
fashion  In  the  numerous  scientific,  technical 
and  managerial  disciplines  that  are  Involved 
m  the  business  of  utilizing  mineral  resources. 
These  are  people  such  as  we  here,  who  have 
been  inspired  to  become  a  part  of  a  special 
group  of  people  dedicated  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  utilizing  mineral  resources  and  are 
well  qualified  to  carry  out  that  responsibility. 
Development,  as  in  the  case  of  mineral  re- 
gSuTCCB,  is  the  phase  Intermediate  to  dis- 
covery and  utilization.  Stated  broadly,  this 
phase  Involves  that  period  when  people  are 
training  and  equipping  themselves  to  qualify 
for  participation  In  the  utilization  stage. 
This  phase  begins  when  academic  studies  and 
other  forms  of  training  are  directed  spe- 
cifically toward  the  mastering  of  a  discipline 
required  In  the  mineral  reeources  field  or 
even  one  closely  related  to  It.  The  phase  can 
begin  at  different  times  with  different  peo- 
ple, all  the  way  from  perhaps  early  high 
school  age  right  on  through  to  elective  situ- 
ations diu-lng  college  and  university  careers. 
The  discovery  phase  must  precede  the 
other  two  and  Involves  a  time  somewhere 
along  the  line  where  a  person  discovers  that 
be  or  she  wants  to,  and  becomes  determined 
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to,  pursue  developments  required  for  par- 
ticipation In  the  utilization  of  natural  re- 
sources. As  we  shall  see.  this  phase  Is  perhaps 
at  the  same  time  the  most  Important  of  the 
three  and  the  most  Indefinite  and  difficult. 
One  of  the  reasons  Is  that  In  this  phase  Uie 
matter  gets  right  down  to  the  single  indi- 
vidual level.  It  Is  In  every  case  a  single  In- 
dividual who  discovers  himself  as  a  potential 
part  of  the  utilization  of  natural  resources. 
Now  let  us  ask  ourselves  a  question.  Where 
do  we  as  a  group  dedicated  to  the  utilization 
of  mineral  resources  stand  with  relation  to 
our  need  and  our  responsibility  concurrently 
to  develop  and  utilize  the  natural  resource 
of  people?  The  very  theme  of  this  confer- 
ence— "Attracting  New  Engineers  to  the  Min- 
eral Industries" — is  in  a  sense  an  admission 
that  we  may  have  something  of  a  problem. 
Once  again,  let  us  consider  the  phases  in 
reverse  order,  as  we  define  the  problem. 

First.  In  the  matter  of  utilization  It  Is  my 
Judgment  that  in  this  place  we  have  the 
least  of  our  problems,  for  the  proper  and  ef- 
fective utilization  of  qualified  people  Is  a 
matter  of  good  management  and  complete 
understanding.  It  Is  a  matter  of  fitting  chal- 
lenges and  demonstrated  results  In  discovery, 
development  and  utilization  of  mineral  re- 
sources. This  can  be  accomplished  orUy  by 
the  proper  organization  and  functioning  of 
qualified  people.  I  think  that  the  high  level 
in  the  United  States  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical development  In  geology,  mizxlng  and 
metallurgy  and  opteratlng  performance  is  am- 
ple evidence  that  all  of  those  engaged  are 
carrying  out  their  responsibilities  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  abilities.  The  only  problem 
seems  to  be  our  ability  to  tap  the  natural  re- 
source of  i>eople  to  the  degree  that  will  assure 
us  of  continuity  and  growth  and  of  more 
progress  in  ultlzlatlon  of  mineral  resources. 
When  we  come  to  the  development  phase, 
it  seems  to  me  that  our  situation  Is  less 
secure,  not  from  a  qualitative  aspect  but  cer- 
tainly from  a  quantitative  one.  Over  the  past 
20  years  we  have  seen  the  demise  of  mining 
engineering  departments  in  some  schools,  a 
result  of  diminishing  Interest  of  students. 
We  have  seen  the  number  of  mining  engi- 
neering graduates  diminish.  This  has  been 
partly  due  to  the  lesser  availability  of 
academic  facilities  but  In  large  measure  to 
the  attraction  of  people  to  the  currently  more 
glamorous  branches  of  science  and  engineer- 
ing. We  all  know  that  the  competition  Is 
rough  and  that  makes  our  Job  more  chal- 
lenging. 

It  Is  our  good  fortune  that  we  do  have  re- 
maining academic  facilities  of  the  highest 
order  but  they  must  have  people  to  utilize 
them.  Those  In  the  academic  field  are  Just 
as  much  a  part  of  the  whole  responsibility 
as  are  the  rest  of  us.  They  are  highly  qualified 
to  carry  out  the  responsibility  of  develop- 
ment but  they  cannot  be  expected  to  do  It 
alone.  They  need  constant  help  and  support 
from  all  of  us.  And  above  all.  they  cannot 
be  expected  alone  to  carry  the  burden  of 
discovery.  Here  is  the  place  where  they  need 
the  most  help  from  us. 

Discovery  Is  the  phase  In  Integrating  the 
natural  resource  of  people  where  we  are  hav- 
ing our  problems.  There  Is  a  great  awareness 
of  this  among  us.  And  much  organized  effort 
goes  Into  the  problem.  A  number  of  programs, 
many  of  them  under  the  auspices  of  the 
AIME  and  the  Women's  Auxiliary,  are  In 
effect  and  are  accomplishing  a  very  great 
deal.  The  programs  of  the  Intermountaln 
Section  are  noteworthy.  But  apparently  the 
problem  remains  and  Is  of  grave  concern  to 
everyone. 

Let  me  summarize  and  Isolate  the  prob- 
lems as  they  relate  to  our  resjxjnslbillty  In 
tapping  the  natural  resource  of  people.  First, 
as  far  as  utilization  goes,  there  is  no  real 
problem  that  cannot  be  solved  by  the  solu- 
tion of  those  that  prevail  with  respect  to  the 
other  two  phases,  discovery  and  development. 
The  challenges  are  there  and  they  wUl  In- 
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them  but  It  U  most  unlikely  that  in  our 
dally  lives  we  will  fall  to  find  one.  not  every 
day  or  every  month  or  even  every  year,  but 
the  reward  wlU  be  finding  Just  one  that  is 
responsive  and  wanU  to  know  the  facts.  That 
wUl  be  the  place  where  more  formal  methods 
of  getting  all  the  facts  to  a  person  can  sup- 
plement the  Individual  effort. 

Much  has  been  said  about  improving  the 
industry  image  by  bringing  it  more  in  line 
with  the  facU.  There' is  a  great  awareness 
of  the  need  for  it  in  the  Industry  ranks  and 
much  is  being  done  and  more  is  planned  by 
corporations,  associations  and  societies.  This 
all  wlU  help. 

Continued  support,  both  personal  and 
corporate,  of  our  academic  facilities  Is  es- 
sential to  enable  them  to  maintain  and  even 
expand  their  faculties  and  to  encourage 
young  men  with  financial  assistance.  This  all 
will  help. 
But  these  are  not  the  full  answer. 
There  are  many  thousands  of  people  in 
tlUs  society  and  they  are  spread  all  over  this 
country.  There  are  many,  many  more  thou- 
sands of  young  men  each  and  every  year 
reaching  the  stage  where  they  are  potentials 
to  make  a  decision  to  develop  themselves  to 
become  a  part  of  our  industries.  We  know 
that  every  effort  cannot  meet  with  success 
but  no  individual  knows  that  until  he  has 
tried.  If  each  of  us  makes  an  effort,  and  a 
continued  effort,  the  laws  of  probability  will 
certainly  indicate  more  success  than  we  have 
ever  thought  possible.  My  challenge  to  you 
is  that  you  accept  indivldtuil  responsiblUty, 
that  you  constantly  search  for  opportuni- 
ties to  transmit  to  young  men  of  potential 
the  warm  facts  about  how  people  are  the 
most  important  part  of  the  utilization  of 
metals  and  minerals,  which  In  turn  is  a  vital, 
stable  and  lasting  part  of  our  well-being  as 
a  nation  and  as  a  unique  segment  of  today's 
civilization. 

These  warm  facts  are  well  known  to  each 
of  you.  You  need  no  coaching  because  they 
are  facts  about  yourselves.  Use  them  well 
and  a  great  part  of  the  problem  at  hand 
can  be  solved. 


dong 


Capital.  I  am  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
House  Joins  with  me  In  offering  con- 
gratulations to  Miss  Ford  and  In  assur- 
ing her  of  a  ready  welcome  here  in 
Washington. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  during  the 
Miss  America  competition.  Miss  Ford 
won  the  talent  competition  as  well  as 
the  title  of  Miss  America  1969.  I  Invite 
this  House  to  Join  with  me  In  extending 
to  Miss  Ford  best  wishes  for  a  wonderful 
and  exciting  year. 


potc  atlal. 


tie 


MISS  AMERICA  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  this 
Congress  has  heard  the  good  news  that 
Mlas  Illinois,  Judi  Ford,  has  been  chosen 
as  Miss  America  1969.  The  people  of  Illi- 
nois, and  more  particularly  the  people  of 
the  16th  Congressional  District,  are 
proud  of  Jiidl  Ford's  selection  as  Miss 
America.  We  all  know  that  Judl  will  rep- 
resent America  well,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  we  all  share  the  Joy  and  ex- 
citement of  this  event  with  her. 

The  Miss  America  competition  Is  more 
than  a  mere  beauty  contest.  Competition 
is  based  not  only  on  appearance,  but 
upon  personal  skills  and  qualities  that 
go  into  the  making  of  a  well-balanced 
person.  The  fact  that  Judl  won  this  com- 
petition speaks  well  not  only  of  her,  but 
of  her  parents  and  the  community  from 
which  she  comes. 

Judi  is  from  Belvldere,  111.,  which  lies 
within  the  16th  Congressional  District.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  Judl's  Representative 
in  the  Congress,  and  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  Inviting  her  to  our  Nation's 


THE  REWARDS  OF  PLAYING  THE 
GAME:  THE  SPRAGUE  REPORT, 
1960 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
noted  on  several  occasions  that  Govern- 
ment employees  attempting  to  advance 
in  their  service  are  often  torn  between 
two  loyalties.  In  many  of  the  cases  which 
have  come  to  light  in  the  past  few  years, 
employees  who  rest  their  future  with  the 
establishment  rather  than  the  best  inter- 
ests of  their  Nation  have  come  out  on  top. 

The  standard  against  which  aH  other 
cases  are  being  Judged  Is  the  tragic  cir- 
cumstances of  Otto  Otepka.  The  latest 
reflection  against  this  standard  is  that 
of  William  H.  Brubeck. 

The  crusading  newspaper,  the  Gov- 
ernment Employees'  Exchange,  has  re- 
ported the  contrast  between  the  careers 
of  Otepka  and  Brubeck  in  its  August  21 
edition.  The  facts  surrounding  the  har- 
assment of  Mr.  Otepka  are  well  known 
and  well  documented.  The  facts  sur- 
rounding Mr.  Brubeck  and  his  involve- 
ment with  the  Sprague  committee  report 
should  be  known;  so  should  this  man's 
incredible  rise  to  the  top  of  our  country's 
Foreign  Service. 

Again  I  am  reminded  of  the  Code  of 
Ethics  for  Government  Service  which 
was  approved  as  a  House  document  in 
1958.  The  article  from  the  Exchange 
would  indicate  that  Mr.  Brubeck  violated 
at  least  three  of  the  10  "articles." 

It  states  that  a  person  in  Government 
service  should: 

I.  Put  loyalty  to  the  highest  moral  prin- 
ciples and  to  country  above  loyalty  to  per- 
sons, party,  or  Oovemment  departments. 

Vm.  Never  use  any  Information  coming  to 
him  confidentially  in  the  performance  of 
governmental  duties  as  a  means  for  making 
private  profit. 

X.  Uphold  these  principles,  ever  conscious 
that  public  office  is  a  public  trust. 

I  submit  the  article  from  the  Exchange 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Rusk  Rewakob  Oitxciai,  rox  Lxakino  Secrets 

TO  PXBSS 

On  July  31.  1968.  the  paths  of  two  men, 
l>oth  personally  well  known  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Dean  Rusk,  crossed  on  the  corner 
of  Virginia  Avenue  and  2l8t  Street  in  the 
nation's  capital. 

One  man  had  Just  come  back  from  three 
years  of  service  In  England  where  he  held  a 
position  of  high  prestige  as  an  PSO-1  in  the 
American  Embassy  in  London.  He  was  now 
about  to  visit  hU  friends  in  the  State  De- 
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partment  Just  before  beginning  a  year's 
cotirse  at  the  Bute  Department's  coveted 
senior  Seminar  in  Arlington,  Virginia. 

The  other  man,  equally  well  known  to 
Secretary  Rusk,  was  on  hU  way  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  building  across  the  way 
from  the  State  Department. 

So  far  as  the  Secretary  of  Stote  was  con- 
cerned, this  second  man  was  In  deep  dis- 
grace. In  fact,  for  many  months  now  he  had 
received  no  pay  at  all  from  the  State  De- 
partment. 

As  the  two  men  passed  each  other  on  July 
31,  they  could  reflect  on  the  Irony  with 
which  the  fate  of  each  was  sealed  in  the 
last  two  montlis  of  1960. 

The  man  on  his  way  to  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  was  Otto  F.  Otepka,  the  State 
Department's  former  top  professional  Se- 
curity Officer,  now  dismissed  from  his  se- 
curity post,  severely  reprimanded  and  re- 
duced In  grade  by  Secretary  Rusk.  The  reason 
for  his  disgrace?  Without  prior  approval 
of  his  immediate  superior.  John  RelUy,  who 
since  has  resigned  under  the  threat  of  a 
purjury  charge,  Mr.  Otepka  delivered  a  classi- 
fied document  to  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee.  At  the  time,  Mr.  Otepka 
was  under  oath  and  felt  he  had  to  tell  the 
Senators  the  truth. 

The  man  on  his  way  to  visit  close  and 
powerful  friends  In  the  State  Department 
was  William  H.  Brubeck. 

Like  Mr.  Otepka,  Mr.  Brubeck  had  also 
become  famous  for  delivering,  without  prior 
authorization,  a  classified  White  House  and 
State  Department  docximent  to  someone  else. 
The  only  difference  was  that  Mr.  Brubeck 
was  not  under  oath  and  he  had  passed  the 
secret  document  to  members  of  the  press 
not  authorized  to  receive  it. 

At  the  time,  Mr.  Brubeck  was  Director 
of  Public  Relations  in  the  national  cam- 
paign headquarters  of  John  F.  Kennedy.  In 
November  19C0,  Mr.  Brubeck's  office  was  lo- 
cated on  the  fourth  floor  of  1737  L  Street 
in  the  nation's  capitol.  A  very  close  friend 
was  Robert  P.  Kennedy. 

On  the  afternoon  of  November  3.  Mr.  Bru- 
beck received  Roy  Gootenburg,  a  Federal 
employee  working  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  but  assigned  temporarily  to  a  sensi- 
tive position  in  the  State  Department.  Mr. 
Brubeck  and  Mr.  Bootenburg  had  had  several 
conversations  about  the  secret  document 
about  to  be  passed. 

The  docimient,  with  the  word  Secret 
stamped  on  every  page,  was  the  1960  Sprague 
Committee  Report  to  President  Elsenhower. 
Its  authors  Included  Allen  Dulles,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency; 
George  Allen,  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency:  Gordon  Gray 
and  C.  D.  Jackson. 

The  pages  contained  secret  draft  texts  still 
being  worked  upon  in  the  Executive  Offices  of 
President  Eisenhower  and  In  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  United  States  Information 
Agency. 

Mr.  Brubeck  had  importuned  Mr.  Gooten- 
burg to  obtain  the  document  because  the 
race  between  John  Kennedy  and  Richard 
Nixon  was  then  "neck  and  neck."  The  con- 
tents of  the  secret  repwrt  might  win  Just 
enough  votes  to  give  the  election  to  John 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Brubeck  had  said. 

The  Sprague  report  documented  that  pub- 
lic opinion  poUs  abroad  had  indicated  that 
the  prestige  of  the  U5.  had  declined  In 
comparison  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Brubeck  immediately  communicated 
with  Robert  Kennedy  and  then  Invited 
friendly  correspondents  from  the  NetD  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post  to  read  the 
secret  Sprague  Report  and  to  make  extracts 
from  It. 

After  the  JVcto  York  Times  and  the  Wos^i- 
ington  Post  reported  the  contents,  the  story 
was  picked  up  nationally  by  the  Associated 
Press,  the  United  Press  International  and 
the  television  networks. 


Many  persons  believe  this  public  relations 
coup  produced  the  margin  of  victory  for  Mr. 
Kennedy. 

In  commenting  on  the  usefulness  In  the 
election  campaign  of  the  leaked  secret 
Sprague  Report,  Carl  T.  Rowan,  the  Director 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
under  President  Kennedy,  wrote  in  October 
1966.  as  follows: 

"The  late  John  F.  Kennedy  raised  the 
issue  of  America's  declining  prestige  shrewdly 
and  effectively  during  the  1960  presidential 
campaign.  Using  polls  gained  surreptitiously 
he  documented  his  charge  that  the  Ameri- 
can Image  suffered  under  the  Elsenhower 
administration.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  gambit  won  Kennedy  some  precious 
votes." 

Both  the  late  President,  John  P.  Kennedy, 
and  his  brother,  the  late  Robert  P.  Kennedy, 
informed  Mr.  Rusk  of  Mr.  Brubeck's  impor- 
tant personal  role  In  the  unauthorized  leak- 
ing to  the  press  of  the  secret  Sprague  Report. 
This  was  done  about  the  time  Robert  Ken- 
nedy and  Dean  Rusk  met  with  Otto  Otepka 
in  December  1960  to  consider  the  security 
problems  in  connection  with  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  SUte  Department  of  Walt  Whit- 
man Rostow. 

Early  in  1961  Secretary  Rusk  appointed 
Mr.  Brubeck  as  Director  of  the  Executive 
Secretariat  In  the  Immediate  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  He  was  given,  as  is  the 
case  with  many  "political  appointees,"  the 
rank  of  Foreign  Service  Reserve  Officer, 
Class  2. 

After  a  subsequent  promotion  to  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  Officer  Class  1,  Mr.  Brubeck 
was  named  a  "career"  Foreign  Service  Officer 
Class  1.  He  is  one  of  the  rare  Foreign  Service 
Officers  to  have  begun  his  "career"  at  the 
very  top.  It  likewise  developed  that  his  first 
post  abroad  was  the  American  Embassy  in 
London,  one  of  the  prize  plums  of  the 
American  diplomatic  service. 

Thus  the  two  men  whose  paths  crossed  on 
July  31,  1968,  on  the  corner  of  Virginia 
Avenue  and  21st  Street  in  the  nation's 
capital  coiUd  only  reflect  with  irony  on  how 
differently  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 
and  Under  Secretary  George  Ball,  now  Am- 
bassador to  the  UN,  have  been  able  to  react 
to  the  "unauthorized  delivery"  of  classified 
documents  to  persons  outside  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 


THE  ACLU— UBERTY  OR  LICENSE? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bar- 
ron's, the  national  business  and  financial 
weekly,  is  currently  running  a  three-part 
series  of  articles  on  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  which  is  both  exhaustive 
and  highly  informaUve.  Written  by  the 
author  and  reporter.  Shirley  Scheibla. 
the  articles  present  the  Union's  long, 
stormy  and  controversial  history  in  a 
convenient  form  for  consideration.  Mrs. 
Scheibla  will  be  remembered  for  her  re- 
cent review  of  the  abuses  of  the  poverty 
program  in  her  book.  "Poverty  Is  Where 
the  Money  Is."  As  in  the  case  of  her  book, 
her  treatment  of  the  ACLU  is  laden  with 
specific  information  which  could  have 
resulted  only  from  persistent  effort  and 
dogged  investigation.  Unlike  some  Jour- 
nalists, this  author  believes  in  letting  the 
facts  speak  for  themselves,  while  holding 
editorializing  to  a  bare  minimum. 


It  Is  all  well  and  good  to  say  that  oun 
is  a  government  of  laws  and  not  men. 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are 
presupposing  just,  consistent,  prudent, 
and  balanced  interpretations  of  such 
laws.  One  cannot  stress  civil  liberties  to 
the  exclusion  of  civil  responsibilities,  nor 
discard  community,  State  and  Federal 
responsibilities  under  the  guise  of  civil 
rights.  This,  in  effect,  would  be  the  end 
result  if  the  many  ACLU  positions  in  its 
many  areas  of  endeavor  were  to  be  up- 
held. In  fact,  a  good  test  of  the  overall 
radical  nature  of  ACLU  policies  can  be 
appreciated  by  supposing  that  all  the 
cases  mentioned  in  the  following  two  ar- 
ticles were  niled  in  favor  of  the  ACLU. 
What  a  state  of  chaos  would  prevail  In 
this  country,  if  indeed,  there  was  any 
coimtry  left  at  all. 

Although  the  ACLU  has  assisted  some 
who  have  been  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  no  Federal  agency  has  found 
tliat  the  organization  is  a  Communist 
front.  As  far  back  as  1939,  Congressman 
Martin  Dies,  the  chairman  of  a  House 
committee  which  was  the  forenumer  of 
the  present  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  stated: 

This  Committee  found  last  year,  in  its  re- 
port, that  there  was  not  any  evidence  that 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  was  a 
Communist  organization. 

In  1960,  Mr.  Richard  Arens.  formerly 
counsel  for  HCUA,  observed: 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  ACLU. 
has  never  been  investigated  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities,  nor  has  It 
been  found  to  be  a  Communist  front  by  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  or,  so 
far  as  I  know,  by  any  governmental  agency." 

In  1961  the  Senate  Pact-Pinding  Sub- 
committee on  Un-American  Activities  of 
the  State  of  California,  in  its  annual  re- 
port for  that  year  found  that  the  Cali- 
fornia chapters  of  the  ACLU  were  not 
"so  infiltrated  by  Communists  or  fellow 
travelers  at  the  present  time  to  justify 
us  in  characterizing  any  of  them  as  a 
Communist  front."  This  subcommittee, 
at  the  request  of  the  ACLU  in  California, 
reviewed  the  history,  objectives,  organi- 
zational structure,  operational  tech- 
niques and  other  detailed  matter  con- 
cerning the  national  organization  and 
stated  in  part  that: 

It  seeks  to  exclude  Communists  from  hold- 
ing any  office  or  serving  on  its  staff — yet  it 
permits  them  to  become  members  and  ap- 
pears unconcerned  about  its  representatives 
belonging  to  Communist  fronts. 

One  current  illustration  of  an  extreme 
cause  to  which  the  ACLU  seems  to  have 
an  afi&nity  for  is  the  harming  from  entry 
into  the  United  States  of  an  issue  of  the 
Crusader,  the  publication  issued  by  Rob- 
ert Williams,  the  revolutionary  who  fled 
the  United  States  in  1961  to  escape  a  kid- 
napping charge  and  who  turned  up  in 
Cuba,  Red  China,  and  now  Tanzania.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  Post  of  No- 
vember 3, 1967,  the  May  issue  of  the  Cru- 
sader for  that  year,  "urges  Negro  service- 
men in  Vietnam  to  eUminate'  their  real 
enemies,  and  to  generally  sabotage  the 
war  effort."  According  to  the  Post  the 
newsletter  also  advocated  armed  violence 
in  American  cities.  The  Post  Office  con- 
tends that  using  the  mails  for  Uterature 
of  this  nature  is  in  violation  of  UJ3.  law. 
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but  Melvln  li.  WuM 
differently.  Accordini ; 
Post  article,  Wull 
that: 

It  down't  m«k0  a  • 
what  It  Bay*.  What  U 
It  haa  been  prohibited 


I  ,t  the  ACLU  thlnkB 

to  the  above-cited 

li  quoted  as  saying 


■  bit  of  dlff  eranoe 
I  nportant  here  Js  that 
from  the  mall. 
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If  Wulf  has  beei  correctely  quoted. 
then,  in  the  light  of  past  ACLU  policies, 
we  shouldn't  be  surpi  Ised. 

The  September-Oitober  1967  ^sue  of 
the  CrusJder  provide  s  a  further  Illustra- 
tion of  the  extreme  and  radical  nature 
of  this  publicaUon.  On  page  9  of  this 
issue  WilUams  tost  ucts  the  r^w^o" 
how  best  to  make  N  olotov  cocktjULi  imd 
how  to  use  them  eflectively  stating  that 
"selecUve  fires  mus  be  set  over  a  wide 
area."  In  addition: 

All  fire  hydrants  U.  safe.  Isolated  or  de- 
serted places  should  have  their  «!»  "- 
^ved  and  valves  co  npletely  opened  TTals 
will  hamper  and  son  etlmes  completely  ne- 
SS»  tt^wer  structure's  Ore  nghtlng  ca- 
pacity. 

But  according  t)  Mr.  Wulf  of  the 
ACLU  material  of  \  his  nature  should  be 
aUowed  to  be  transmitted  Uirough  the 
mails,  for.  to  again  ( luote  the  Post  article. 

"t  doesn't  make  a bit  of  difference 

what  it  says." 

To  give  the  Anerican  citizen  back- 
ground informatlc  a  on  the  American 
CivU  Liberties  Unlan.  I  have  requested 
that  the  first  two  irticles  on  that  orga- 
nization by  Shirle; '  Scheibla.  appearing 
in  Barron's  on  Aufi  ust  26  and  September 
9  1968.  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  In  addition.  I  include  the  Septem- 
ber-October 1967  ssue  of  the  Crusader, 
to  which  I  have  ref  srred : 

(Prom  Barron  s,  Aug.  26. 19681 
Pros  akd  cons:  Th  :  Ctjrioot  Sto«t  or  the 

AMKKICAN    CrVlL    LlBUtTIHS    UKIOW 


Washington. — 
these  days  seem  to 
Chances  are  that 
someone  representln  j 
ertles  Union  Is  alrea  f 
appears  to  jealously 
violent    ones.    A 
shortly  after  TV 
murder  of  Robert 
the  ACLU  hurried 
ties  of  the  Senator's 

EstablUhed  47 
aim  of   providing 
constitutional  right  t 
gatlon  chiefly  thro\ 
who  serve  without 
filiates  in  44  states 
communists  and    " 
pornographers,  draf  t 
ers  of  flags,  crossej 
leged  burners  of  c 
defendants     has 
Seemingly,  the  or 
Is  the  announced 
guaranteed   by   th 
ACLU's  insistence 
ties  of  all  by 
despised  has  won  1 


HITS 

Gareftil  study  ol 
veals  that  nearly 
up  tend  to  weake  a 
ability  of  society  1 1 
mark  cases  give 
to  destroy  the  ni 
volvlng  the  draft  f 
defend  Itself   agi 
significant  ACLU 
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aga  nst 


(By  Shliley  Scheibla) 

■Vl(  lence  and  civil  liberties 

)  ]  «  inextricably  entwined. 

wpienever  violence  erupts. 

the  American  Civil  Llb- 

.j  on  the  spot  or  quickly 

guard  the  rights  of  the 

f imous    recent    instance : 

vie'  rers  witnessed  the  brutal 

I .  Kennedy,  an  offlclal  of 

t  3  protect  the  clvU  Uber- 

alleged  assasln. 

r»  ago  with  the  stated 

egal   help   In   preserving 

the  ACLU  handles  litl- 

1  cooperating  attorneys 

pay.  Through  its  46  af- 

the  ACLU  has  defended 

tlieir  sympathizers,  faclsts, 
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ity  of  schools  and  poUoe  »nd  the  influence 

"^■niTca^  ACLU  refuses  to  take  are  Just 
as  significant  as  those  It  does  handle.  It  has 
refused  to  defend  rlght-to-work  Uws.  It  alM 
has  turned  down  a  request  to  protect  ^vU 
liberties  of  one  group  of  WashlngUm^C^ 
msrchants  whose  buslneesee  were  destroyea 
by  riots  last  spring.  .      „ 

AccordUig  to  the  AOLD,  holding  federaUy 
funded  Head  Start  classes  in  churches  and 
having  Catholic  nuns  as  teachers  of  suon 
classes  do  not  violate  the  consUtutlonal  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state.  Yet  It  has  «»««» 
in  court  that  church-and-state  ■eP«tton  Is 
violated  by  inserting  the  phrase  "under  Ood 
in  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

What    then,    is    this   organization    which 
voices  such  good  intentions,  yet  exhibits  such 
unfortunate  tendencies  In  lU  Utlgatton?  The 
genesis  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  V^orld 
War  I  ■  The  American  Union  Against  Mili- 
tarism was  established  to  prevent  V£.  In- 
volvement m   the  war.  and  Roger  Baldwin, 
a  young  Harvard  graduate  who  called  him- 
self a  "phUosophlcal  anarchist."  became  head 
of  the  organization's  ClvU  Ubertles  Burwu. 
PubUc  sentiment  forced  dissolution  of  the 
union  soon  after  the  U.S.  entered  the  war. 
I  to  Bureau  lived  on,  however,  defending  con- 
scientious objectors  and  occasionally  mem- 
bers of   the   International    Workers   of   the 
World,  an  organlzaUon  devoted  to  waging  a 
class  war  "untU  the  workers  of  the  world 
organize  as  a  class,  take  possession  of  the 
earth  and  the  machinery  of  production  and 
abolish  the  wage  system." 

Of  necessity,  however,  the  Bureau  func- 
tioned without  Mr.  Baldwin.  Shortly  after 
the  US.  entered  the  war.  he  was  Jailed  as  a 
conscientious  objector  and  not  released  untU 
July.  21  1919.  Following  his  release,  he  at- 
tended a  meeting  at  the  home  of  Socialist 
Norman  Thomas  to  decide  on  the  future  of 
the  Bureau.  Among  those  attending  were 
Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn,  who  later  became 
chairman  of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S^.. 
and  Agnes  Smedley.  who  served  as  a  Soviet 
agent  In  China  until  she  died  and  was  burled 
In  a  Red  Chinese  cemetery.  From  that  meet- 
ing the  Bureau  emerged  in  1920  as  the  Amer- 
ican ClvU  Liberties  Union. 

Many  years  later  Mr.  Baldwin  wrote  an  ar- 
ticle, published  In  the  September  1934  issue 
of  Soviet  Russia  Today.  In  which  he  said: 
"When  the  power  of  the  working  class  Is 
once  achieved,  as  It  has  been  only  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  I  am  for  maintaining  it  by  any 
means  whatsoever.  ...  The  class  steuggle 
Is  the  central  conflict  of  the  world;  all  others 
are  coUicldental."  According  to  a  pamphlet 
by  Organizational  Research  Associates  quoted 
by  Rep  John  A.  Rousselot  (R.,  CaUf.)  In  the 
Congressional  Record  for  September  20.  1961, 
Mr.  Baldwin  "has  a  record  of  over  100  Com- 
munist-front afflUatlons  and  cltaUons."  He 
was  the  first  national  director  of  the  ACLU 
and  served  In  that  poet  until  1950.  Currently 
he  Is  Ita  intemaUonal  Work  Adviser. 


of  CommunUt  Party  enterprises.  .  .  .  Ths 
committee  has  described  Blr.  Nesting  as  » 
•leading  writer  for  the  party."  The  late  Wil- 
liam Z.  Poster  served  as  a  member  of  the 
ACLU  National  Committee  when  he  headed 
the  Communist  Party.  UB-A. 

In  Ita  first  offlclal  statement.  In  January 
1920,  the  ACLU  declared:  "Today,  the  or- 
eanlzed  movementa  of  labor  and  of  the  farm- 
ers are  flghttng  the  big  fight  for  clvU  liberty 
throughout  the  United  States  as  part  of  their 
campaign  for  increased  control  over  industry. 
Publicity,  demonstrations,  political  activities 
ard  legal  aid  are  being  organized  nationally 

and  locally The  union  of  organized  labor, 

the  farmers,  radical  and  liberal  movements  is 
th-  most  effe-tlve  means  to  this." 

Before  the  end  of  the  ACLU's  first  year,  a 
New  York  leglslaUve  committee  characterized 
It  as  "a  supporter  of  all  subversive  move- 
menta" and  said  It  "attampta  not  only  to  pro- 
tect  crime  but  to  encourage  attacks  upon  our 
InstltuUons  in  every  form." 
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Dr.  Harry  Ward  was  the  ACLU's  first  chair- 
man. According  to  the  same  Issue  of  the 
CoNORESsioNAi.  RxooBO.  he  hss  over  200  Com- 
rnunlst-front  affiliation  and  cltaUons  listed 
by  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee and  was  chairman  of  the  American 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  at  the  same 
time  he  was  ACLU  chairman.  The  League  has 
been  cited  as  Communist  and  subversive  and 
•an-Amerlcan  by  a  House  Appropriations  sub- 
committee, as  a  Communist  front  by  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  subcommittee  and  as 
"nothing  more  nor  lees  than  a  bold  advocate 
of  treason"  by  the  House  Special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities. 

Servmg  on  Dr.  Ward's  ACLU  board  of  direc- 
tors was  Scott  Nearing,  who  was  also  a  mem- 
l>er  of  the  Garland  Fund.  The  House  Un- 
American  Actlvltl^  Committee  said  In  1944 
that  after  the  establishment  of  the  Fund  In 
1922,  "It  was  a  major  source  for  the  financing 


CKIXBXATKD   CASES 

The  Sacco-Vanzettl  case,  one  of  the  ACLU's 
first,  involved  the  defense  of  two  anarchists 
accused  of  murder.  One  of  the  ACLU  lawyers 
in  the  case  was  PelU  Frankfurter,  then  a 
Harvard  professor  and  later  a  Supreme  Court 

Justice.  .  _  .„ 

Another  celebrated  early  ACLU  case  k  :.- 
cerned  Fred  Beal.  charged  with  shootlni:  a 
policeman  during  a  textile  workers  sir.ke 
in  Oastonla.  N.C.  According  to  the  Callfor:i:a 
Senate  Fact-Flndlng  Subcommittee  on  l  ;.- 
American  Activities.  Mr.  Beal  was  then  .i 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  and  .is 
ball  "was  provided  by  the  Instrumentality 
of  the  ACLU." 

In  1925.  the  ACLU  achieved  great  fame  as 
a  result  of  the  so-called  Scopes  Monkey  Trtal 
case    Tennessee  state  law  prohibited  public 
schools    from    teaching    Darwin's    theory   ol 
evolution.  The  ACLU  advertised  In  Tennes- 
see papers.  ofTering  free  legal  defense  for  a  ay 
teacher    who    would   violate    the    »aw.   John 
T     Scopes    volunteered.    Two    brUltant    and 
famous  lawyers  handled  the  case.  Clarence 
narrow  for  the  defense  and  WlUlam  Jennings 
Bryan    for    the    prosecution.    Although   the 
ACLU  lost,  the  case  launched  It  on  the  road 
to  wide  popularity.  Among  government  om- 
clals  who  subsequently  Jomed  the  ACLU  were 
Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
Frances  Perkins.  Secretary  of  Labor;   Uoyd 
K  Garrison,  chairman  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board:    and  Francis  Blddle,  VS. 
Attorney    General.    (Last    year,    the    ACLU 
again    challenged    the    Tennessee   law   and 

won  ) 

In  the  'Thirties,  a  bitter  flght  erupted 
within  the  Union  between  moderates  and 
leftlsta;  the  upshot  was  that  In  1940  it 
adopted  a  resolution  barring  Communists 
from  leadership.  Miss  Flynn  refused  to  resign 
and  was  dUmlssed.  Dr.  Ward  then  resigned  la 
nrotest.  (WUllam  Foster  already  had  resigned. 
saying  that  since  he  had  moved  to  Chicago 
he  found  It  too  dUBcult  to  attend  ACLU 
meetings.) 

Since  the  resolution  applied  only  to  those 
holding  office  In  the  ACLU,  It  did  not  keep 
CommunUta  out  altogether.  Herbert  A.  Phll- 
brlck  who  was  a  Communist  for  the  FBI  in 
the  'Forties,  wrote  In  his  book.  I  Led  Three 
Lives:  "Communlsta  had  orders  to  Infiltrate 
the  ACLU.  They  always  had  kept  a  token 
representation  In  It  and  were  told  to 
strengthen  their  ties  with  it."  He  told  Bar- 
ron's recently  that  the  secretary  of  a  state 
chapter  of  the  ACLU  at  that  time  "wa.s  a 
secret  member  of  the  Communist  party  and 
a  member  of  my  own  ceU." 

The  Southern  California  Staff  Counsel  lor 
the  ACLU's  Roger  Baldwin  Foundation  l» 
Abraham  L.  Wlrln.  the  ACLU  lawyer  who 
rushed  to  the  aid  of  Mr.  Slrhan.  According  to 
the  Congressional  Record  for  September  20. 
1961.  Mr.  Wlrln  practiced  law  In  partnership 
with  Leo  Gallagher,  who  once  ran  for  office 
In  the  Communist  party  In  California.  The 


asms  Issue  of  the  Congressional  Record  says 
that  in  1964  Mr.  Wlrln  was  a  candidate  for 
the  executive  board  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Ouild,  an  organlEStton  cited  as  a  Communist 
front  by  both  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Suboommlttee  and  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee. 

■raoMO  opnnoNa 
The  Eev.  A.  A.  Heist  resigned  as  executive 
director  of  the  Southern  California  chapter 
of  the  ACLU  In  1952  to  become  director  of 
a  new  organization  which  he  founded  called 
the  Ctilzens'  Committee  to  Preserve  Ameri- 
can Freedoms.  According  to  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  20.  19«1,  "This  organiza- 
tion U  run  by  Ita  executive  secretary,  Mr. 
Frank  Wilkinson,  an  identified  Conmiunlst." 
The  Record  says:  "The  Rev.  Heist  stated  In  a 
speech  to  an  audience  of  high  school  and 
Junior  college  students  In  Pasadena  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  StAtes  Is  out- 
moded, outdated  and  Impotent.' " 

William  A.  Kllpatrlck,  long  a  prominent 
member  of  the  ACLU  on  the  East  Coast, 
declared  In  his  1939  book  The  Teacher  and 
Society:  "The  revolution  by  force  and  vio- 
lence was  probably  necessary  in  Russia,  but 
It  would  not  be  necesssiry  In  America.  Here, 
the  same  goaU  could  be  achieved  by  effec- 
tuating change  virlthln  the  framework  of  the 
Constitution." 

The  antl-Communlst  resolution,  of  course, 
has  not  kept  the  ACLU  from  helping  the 
Commimlsta  In  the  courta.  and  on  this  score 
it  has  an  astonishing  record  of  success.  In 
the  Steve  Nelson  case  It  persuaded  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  make  state  prosecution  of 
Communlsta  vlrtuaUy  Impossible.  Over-turn- 
ing the  conviction  of  an  admitted  Commu- 
nist party  leader  for  allegedly  violating  the 
Pennsylvania  state  sedition  law,  the  high 
tribunal  said  the  Smith  Act  of  1940  gives  the 
federal  government  exclusive  Jurisdiction  In 
the  field  of  BedlUcn.  Then,  in  the  Yates  case. 
the  high  court  accepted  the  ACLU  conten- 
tion that  advocating  overthrow  of  the  gov- 
ernment does  not  violate  the  Smith  Act  If 
the  advocacy  Is  "divorced  from  any  effort  to 
Instigate  action  to  that  end." 

A  FEDERAL  OFFENSE? 

In  a  recent  Kentucky  case  the  ACLU  ar- 
gued successfully  that  sedition  is  strictly  a 
matter  for  federal  prosecution.  The  defen- 
dante  were  Alan  and  Margaret  McSurely.  Carl 
and  Anne  Braden  and  Joseph  MuUoy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  Post  of  September 
17,  1967,  the  local  sheriff  had  hauled  a  truck- 
load  of  aUegedly  seditious  material  from  the 
MuUoy  and  McSurely  homes.  At  the  time, 
the  Poet  said,  the  McSurelys  were  organizers 
for  the  Southern  Conference  Education 
Fund.  The  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee m  1964  found  the  fund  to  be 
under  the  same  Communist  leadership  and 
to  have  the  same  purpose  as  Its  predecessor 
orgaiUzatlon,  the  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare.  (The  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  has  cited  the  latter  as  a 
Communist  front.)  The  Bradens  have  been 
Identified  as  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  by  the  Louisiana  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  Mr. 
MuUoy  was  a  poverty  worker.  The  aforemen- 
tioned William  Kunstler  was  an  ACLU  at- 
torney In  the  case. 

Thanks  to  the  Union,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  made  It  virtually  Impossible  to  deny 
membership  in  bar  associations  to  Com- 
munlsta. The  ACLU  won  the  Rudolph 
Schware  case  In  which  the  high  tribunal 
ruled  that  he  could  not  be  denied  member- 
ship In  the  New  Mexico  Bar  Association  be- 
cause of  past  membership  In  the  Conununlst 
party.  Bowing  to  the  ACLU's  argument  on  be- 
half of  Raphael  Konlsberg.  the  court  de- 
clared he  could  not  be  prevented  from  Join- 
ing the  CallforiUa  Bar  AssocUtlon  although 
he  would  not  say  whether  he  ever  had  been 
a  Communist. 

At  the  behest  of  the  ACLU,  the  courta 
also  are  making  It  difficult  for  state  govern- 


menta  to  deny  employment  to  persons  be- 
cause they  are  Communlsta.  In  a  recent  case 
brotight  by  ACLU  affUlatea,  a  Kansas  federal 
court  struck  down  a  state  loyalty  oath  re- 
qtUred  of  all  pubUc  officials,  employes  and 
teachers.  The  Minnesota  CLU  has  asked  the 
state  supreme  court  to  declare  unconsti- 
stitutional  the  Minnesota  civil  service  rules 
denying  employment  to  anyone  who  advo- 
cates Nazism,  Communism,  Anarchism. 
Fascism  or  U  "In  any  manner  dUloyal  to 
the  U.S."  And  the  Northern  California  CLU 
won  a  ruling  in  a  federal  district  court  that 
a  man's  refusal  to  say  whether  he  is  a  Com- 
munist coiild  not  bar  his  employment  as  a 
postal  worker. 

The  ACLU  also  has  been  effective  In  block- 
ing at  least  one  subversive  Investigation.  In 
Tennessee  It  obtained  a  federal  district  coxirt 
order  prohibiting  a  legislative  mvestigation 
of  alleged  subversive  activities  at  the  High- 
lander Education  and  Research  Center. 

In  like  vein,  the  ACLU  has  asked  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  to  declare  unconstitutional 
the  provisions  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  which  requires  Communist- 
front  organizations  to  register  with  the  At- 
torney General.  It  also  filed  a  complaint 
against  a  Justice  Department  order  that  the 
W.  E.  B.  DuBols  Clubs  register  as  a  Com- 
munist-front organization. 

LEFT  AND  EICHT 

When  criticized  for  defending  the  Left, 
the  ACLU  regularly  replies  that  It  also  has 
defended  the  Right.  Close  examination  of 
ita  activities  of  the  latter  type  leads  to  some 
disturbing  conclusions.  The  Union  defended 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan^«ontendlng  that  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
had  no  right  to  Investigate  it.  This,  of 
oourse.  flta  right  In  with  the  ACLU's  caU  for 
aboUtlon  of  the  Committee. 

The  ACLU  also  has  defended  the  right  of 
policemen  to  belong  to  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety. ThU  dovetails  with  an  ACLU  aim  to 
abolish  aU  control  over  which  organizations 
government  employes  may  Join.  It  also  has 
defended  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  contending 
that  they  cannot  be  required  to  give  the 
pledge  of  aUegiance  to  the  American  flag  as 
a  condition  for  attendance  at  public  schools. 
The  Union  protested  revocation  of  the  visa 
of  Michael  Struelens,  director  of  the  Ka- 
tanga Government  Infomaation  Office  In  New 
York  City.  The  organization  objects  to  Uncle 
Sam  deciding  who  shaU  or  who  shall  not 
enter  the  coiutry. 

When  Governor  Ross  Barnett  was  charged 
with  contempt  of  court  for  barring  James 
Meredith  from  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi, the  ACLU  stepped  In  with  an  amicus 
curiae  brief  which  contended  that  he  had 
a  right  to  a  trial  by  Jury.  The  Union's  critics 
say  that  if  It  obtained  all  the  Jury  trials 
it  wanta  in  clvU  rlghta  cases,  the  courta 
would  break  down  from  sheer  overload. 

WhUe  the  ACLU  urges  coUege  presldenta 
to  aUow  Dow  Chemical  Co.  to  recruit  stu- 
denta  on  campus,  the  Southern  California 
ACLU  Is  defending  four  students  who  were 
arrested  for  allegedly  participating  Ui  a  dem- 
onstration to  protest  the  same  company's 
recrvUtment  at  State  College  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  Union  enthusiastically  supporte  the 
right  of  both  Left  and  Right  to  demonstrate. 
In  a  case  now  pending  In  the  Supreme  Cotirt, 
the  ACLU  has  argued  that  the  threat  of  a 
race  riot  In  Princess  Anne,  Md..  was  Insuf- 
ficient reason  for  a  court  order  banning  a 
series  of  segregatlonUt  rallies  in  that  town 
about  two  years  ago  by  the  National  States' 
Rights  Party. 

Too  the  ACLU  contested  a  regulation  of 
Washington  poUce  putting  a  100-man  limit 
on  demonstrations  at  the  White  Hotise.  It  also 
appUed  for  an  Injvinction  to  keep  District  of 
Columbia  police  from  using  the  chemical 
Mace  during  rlote.  and  It  Is  seeking  an  In- 
junction to  prevent  them  from  enforcing  the 
statute  prohibiting  demonstrations  at  the 
Capitol.  It  sued  the  Los  Angeles  poUce  chief 


for  breaking  up  a  demonstration  against 
President  Johnson.  In  Washington  It  argued 
that  an  alleged  threat  against  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive was.  in  fact,  only  rhetorical  criticism 
of  foreign  poUcy.  After  a  demonstration 
against  the  President  In  KlUeen,  Texas,  the 
ACLU  went  to  court  on  behalf  of  the  demon- 
strators and  won  a  ruling  that  the  Texas  dls- . 
turblng-the-peace  law  was  unconstitutional. 

"BKTTTAUrr"  CASES 

In  conjunction  with  lawyers  employed  by 
the  Legal  Service  Program  of  the  federal 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  It  launched, 
but  lost,  suite  asking  U.S.  dUtrict  courta  In 
Newark  and  Philadelphia  to  appoint  federal 
receivers  to  run  the  local  police  departmento 
as  a  means  of  eliminating  "police  brutality," 
particularly  dvu^ng  rlota.  (The  Union  also 
have  five  "police  brutaUty"  cases  pending  In 
Mississippi  and  three  In  Louisiana.) 

The  PhUadelphla  suit  also  asked  for  nul- 
lification of  state  laws  against  carrying  con- 
cealed deadly  weapons,  sedition,  riot,  con- 
spiracy, loitering  and  obstructing  Justice. 
The  Newark  case  asked  for  a  halt  to  the  com- 
pilation of  police  dossiers  on  civil  rlghta 
groups. 

Asked  why  the  ACLU  rushed  to  the  aid  of 
Slrhan  Blshara  Slrhan.  the  accused  killer  of 
Senator  Kennedy.  Lawrence  Speiser.  director 
of  the  Washington  office  of  the  ACLU.  told 
Barron's:  "When  President  Kennedy  was 
shot, -Oswald  was  questioned  by  police  with- 
out counsel;  we  didn't  want  this  to  happen 
with  Slrhan." 

[From  Barron's.  Sept.  9, 1968] 
LiBERTT  OR  License? — The  ACLU  Sometimes 
Has  Trouble  Telling  Them  Apart 
(By  Shirley  Scheibla) 
Washington'. — An  Influential  lobbyist  told 
a  Senate  subconunlttee  last  May  that  the 
Communist  Party  constitutes  no  threat  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  advocacy  of 
violence  Is  aU  right  as  long  as  It's  not  ac- 
companied by  violent  action.  His  name:  Law- 
rence Speiser.  Washington  director  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  (Barron's, 
August  26) .  Mr.  Spelser's  testimony  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Internal  Security  bill  of  1968. 
before  the  Senate  Internal  Security  subcom- 
mittee, provides  an  apt  Illustration  of  how 
far  ACLU  can  and  does  go — outside  the  court- 
room—In Ite  ostensible  defense  of  civil  liber- 
ties. Some  of  these  tactics  are,  to  say  the 
least,  questionable.  Virtually  all  of  them  fol- 
low a  central  theme  that  runs  through  case 
after  case  of  litigation  as  weU:  a  clear  at- 
tempt to  undo  law  and  order  and  undermine 
the  nation's  ablUty  to  defend  ItseU  from  Ita 
enemies. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  (HUAC)  says  Mr. 
Speiser  has  misrepresented  facte  in  pubUc 
statemento  about  the  committee.  The  rec- 
ord Indicates  that  several  of  Mr.  Spelser's 
fellow-officials  are  guilty  of  much  worse.  No 
"Philadelphia  lawyers."  their  acttvltes  In- 
clude membership  In  a  variety  of  subversive 
organizations,  overt  defense  of  Communism 
and  the  aiding  of — even  participation  In — 
unruly  demonstrations.  Indeed,  one  ACLU 
official  currently  Is  charged  with  attacking 
a  policeman;  meanwhile,  a  federal  court  and 
a  grand  Jury  both  have  shown  that  widely 
circulated  ACLU  charges  of  police  brutality 
were,  In  fact  false. 

DEFENDS  CLOSED  SHOP 

Some  Idea  of  what  ACLU  Is  all  about  comes 
through  m  a  brief  review  of  certain  cases  It 
has  turned  down.  It  refuses,  for  example,  to 
defend  state  right-to-work  laws,  finding  no 
Constitutional  guarantee  of  a  man's  right  to 
earn  a  living  without  Joining  a  union.  In- 
stead, It  endorses  the  closed  shop,  which 
makes  union  membership  a  mandatory  con- 
dition of  employment.  An  ACLU  policy  state- 
ment once  declared:  "No  worker  should  be 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  beneflte  pro- 
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to  ask  an  applicant  whether  he  has  ever  been 
arrested."  It  even  wants  to  end  the  practice 
of  distributing  copies  of  arrest  records:  It 
would  prohibit  record -keeping  altogether  on 
relatively  "minor"  Infractions  of  law  and 
"eliminate  records  of  arrests  for  more  serious 
crimes  after  a  reasonable  time — perhaps  three 
years." 

Chicago's  ACLU  branch,  by  the  way,  la  no 
less  windy.  It  haa  criticized  infiltration  of  the 
city's  peace  groups  as  a  "real  poUce-etate 
practice  which  Is  bound  to  have  an  effect  on 
dissent." 

ATTACK    ON    HTJAC 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  ACLU 
Is  to  abolish  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee.  According  to  HUAC,  the 
Communist  Party  colncldentally  has  an 
IdenUcal  goal :  back  In  1960.  the  party  set  up 
a  National  Conunlttee  to  AbollBh  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  HUAC  re- 
sponded to  the  latter  event  by  IdenUfylng 
seven  of  the  National  Committee's  leaders  as 
Communists.  One  member,  though  not 
named  a  Conununlst.  Is  Arthur  J.  Adklna, 
who  happens  to  be  on  the  executive  board  of 
National  Capital  Area  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
Despite  losing  a  court  case  to  have  HUAC 
declared  un-Constltutlonal,  the  ACLU  con- 
tinues Its  fight  for  abolition.  While  the  Union 
undoubtedly  Is  entitled  to  express  Its  views 
regarding  the  Committee,  some  of  Its  tactics 
surely  are  open  to  question.  Mr.  Spelser,  for 
example,  told  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress  that  he  had  repre- 
sented "over  100  people"  before  HUAC  and 
had  never  known  It  to  observe  House  Rule 
26(m) .  (This  provides  that  If  a  Congressional 
committee  determines  certain  evidence  may 
Incriminate,  It  may  be  received  In  executive 
session,  and  requests  may  be  accepted  to 
subpoena  additional  witnesses.) 

HUAC  Chairman  Edwin  E.  WlUls  (D.,  La.), 
however.  Informed  the  Joint  Committee: 
"The  courts  of  this  country,  In  numerous 
contempt  cases,  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  Committee's  rules  of  procedure. 
In  no  Instance  have  they  found  them  \in- 
constltutlonal  or  violative  of  wltneaaes' 
rights."  Rep.  WlUls  cited  a  recent  court 
decision  on  this  point.  When  Mr.  Spelser 
represented  Donna  Allen  and  Dagmar  Wilson 
In  appearances  before  HUAC,  he  contended 
that  the  committee  was  not  observing  Rule 
26(m) ,  and  advised  them  not  to  answer  ques- 
tions. The  District  Court  here  subsequently 
found  that  HUAC  had  in  fact  complied  with 
the  rule,  and  convicted  Miss  Allen  and  Miss 
Wilson  for  contempt  of  Congress.  On  appeal, 
the  conviction  was  overturned,  on  a  tech- 
nlcallty  unrelated  to  the  Rule  26 (m)  dispute. 
As  for  Mr.  Spelser's  claim  that  he  had 
represented  over  100  persons  before  the 
HUAC,  Rep.  WlUls  told  the  Joint  Conunlttee: 
"I  have  had  a  careful  check  made  of  the 
record,  and  It  reveals  that  Mr.  Spelser  has 
represented  a  total  of  39  witnesses  who  have 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican ActlTltlea— 33  In  public  senlon  and  six 
In  executive  seaalon.  Therefore,  that  part  of 
hla  statement  about  the  number  of  wlt- 
nessee  he  has  represented  before  the  com- 
mittee Is  less  than  half  true." 

NONVIOLKNCKt 

ACLU  people  also  can  be  somewhat  leaa 
than  clvU.  When  Arthur  Klnoy  was  repre- 
senting witnesses  before  HUAC  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  on  behalf  of  ACLU,  he  disrupted 
the  hearing  and  was  ejected  by  police.  The 
courts  subsequently  found  him  guilty  of 
disorderly  conduct.  In  1962,  the  same  Mr. 
Klnoy  was  a  vice  president  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Oulld,  cited  by  HUAC  as  a  Commu- 
nist front.  He  U  a  law  partner  of  William 
Kunstler,  who  In  turn  is  a  member  of  ACLU's 
board  and.  among  other  things,  an  attorney 
for  Rap  Brown,  the  former  head  of  SNCC,  the 
Student  Non-Vlolent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee. (Phillip  Hlrschkop,  another  of  Mr, 
Brown's  lawyers,  Is  on  the  ezecuttve  board  of 
the  National  Capital  Area  CLU.) 


When  HUAC  held  hearings  in  San 
Franclaco  In  May  1060,  It  had  even  more 
trouble:  specifically,  a  riot.  At  the  time, 
Michael  Tlgar,  now  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  National  Capital  Area  CLU, 
was  an  officer  of  "SLATE,"  a  student  group 
at  the  University  of  California  organizing 
students  for  the  demonstration.  The  Cali- 
fornia Senate  Fact- Finding  Subcommittee  on 
Un-American  Activities  reported  that  SLATE 
played  an  important  role  In  stirring  up  the 
disorders.  According  to  HUAC,  SLATE 
featured  known  Communist  party  mem- 
bers as  speakers  at  meetings  which  Is  spon- 
sored on  the  UC  campus. 

The  California  subcommittee  declared  that 
Mr.  Tlgar  narrated  a  propaganda  film  In 
Cuba  shown  at  Berkeley  in  November  1961. 
It  also  named  him  as  one  of  a  three-man 
committee  which  made  U.S.  preparations  for 
the  Communist  Youth  Festival  at  Helsinki 
the  following  year.  According  to  a  Washing- 
ton Post  story.  "Tlgar  also  was  tagged  as  a 
student  leader  at  the  1964  Berkeley  riots."  In 
that  year,  too,  the  California  subcommittee 
found  that  Mr.  Tlgar  was  one  of  the  signers 
of  a  call  for  a  student  convention  in  San 
Francisco,  which  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  W.E.B.  Du  Bois  Clubs.  And  a  couple 
of  years  later,  again  according  to  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  Supreme  Court  Justice  Wil- 
liam J.  Brennan  Jr.  hired  Mr.  Tlgar  as  a  law 
clerk — then,  following  the  ensuing  public 
uproar,  changed  that  incredible  decision. 

In  any  event,  the  riot  at  the  HUAC  hear- 
ings Inspired  the  Communist  Party  to  em- 
phasize "police  brutality"  as  a  rallying  cry— 
a  brilliant  bit  of  sloganese  which  since  has 
attracted  the  sympathy  of  innumerable  stu- 
dent groups.  So  concludes  no  less  an  author- 
ity than  FBI  Director  Hoover.  HUAC  said  the 
party  circulated  20.000  leaflets  on  California 
campuses,  saying  that  students  were  engaged 
in  peacefully  defending  the  most  cherished 
American  freedoms  (at  the  HUAC  hearings) 
when,  without  warning,  clubs,  blackjacks  and 
fire  hoses  were  turned  on  them. 

According  to  California's  subcommittee, 
the  San  Francisco  demonstration  inspired 
"another  new  practice  on  the  campuses  of 
some  of  our  educational  institutions  .  .  .  the 
holding  of  mock  trials  ridiculing  the  commit- 
tee (HUAC)  and  usually  sponsored  by  the 
p>olitlcal  science  departments  of  the  institu- 
tion together  with  the  ACLU."  It  mentioned 
specifically  a  mock  trial  held  December  2, 
I960,  before  some  600  students  at  Long  Beach 
State  College.  "The  purpose."  it  said,  ". 
was  to  ridicule  this  important  Congressional 
committee  and  to  enlist  membership  In  the 
college  branch  of  the  ACLU  as  well  as  to  get 
signatures  on  a  petition  circulated  by  that 
organization  calling  for  the  abolition  of 
HUAC." 

The  subcommittee  alio  revealed  that  In 
October  1060,  a  UCLA  student  paper  an- 
nounced that  "a  Marxist  study  group  had 
been  formed  on  the  campus  supported  by  the 
ACLU  of  Southern  California.  .  .  .  The  group 
stated  that  Its  fundamental  purpose  was  to 
provide  a  medium  for  the  radical  movement 
on  the  campus  and  to  secure  noted  speakers 
for  the  American  radical  press." 

PBILAOKLPBIA   STOtT 

ACLU  has  gotten  plenty  of  mileage  out  of 
such  tactics.  In  the  January  1968  issue  of  its 
official  publication.  Civil  Liberties,  the  Union 
gave  its  version  of  events  In  Philadelphia  last 
November.  Some  1,500  Negro  high  school  stu- 
dents were  "discussing  their  concerns  with 
tht  school  superintendent."  Suddenly,  pre- 
sumably unprovoked,  "about  200  uniformed 
policemen  charged,  clubbing  wUdly.  Fleeing 
youths,  boys  and  girls  alike,  were  clubbed 
from  behind  or  where  they  fell."  The  U.8. 
District  Court  for  Eastern  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, on  reviewing  the  same  events,  found 
Otherwise.  "An  unrestrained  group  of  about 
3,600  full-grown,  vigorous  people."  It  noted, 
actually  were  committing  acts  of  vandalism. 
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hurling   mlssllea,   attacking   policemen   and 
obstructing  traffic. 

The  court  gave  details  on  the  arrest  of  one 
demonstrator,  Albert  Hampton.  After  a  po- 
liceman told  Mr.  Hampton  not  to  cross  a 
police  line.  It  saema,  Mr.  Hampton  shouted 
an  obscenity,  struck  the  officer  with  his  fist, 
spat  on  him  and  went  through  the  barricade. 
About  three  feet  Inside  the  lines  he  was 
placed  under  arrest,  "at  which  time  he  called 
to  the  crowd,  'Riot,  riot.  Dont  let  them  take 
me  away.'  .  .  .  Two  officers  were  required  to 
take  Mr.  Hampton  to  the  police  van  because 
of  his  struggles.  Mr.  Hampton  conceded  that 
he  had  called  preliminary  meetings  and 
helped  to  organize  the  demonstration.  .  .  ." 

"CLKAR   VIOLATIONS" 

Concluded  the  court:  "Forebearance  by 
the  police  during  a  considerable  period  when 
the  crowd  was  increasing  in  size,  and  tension 
was  mounting,  indicates  that  the  police  ac- 
tion was  not  taken  in  bad  faith  to  'chill'  the 
exercise  of  First  Amendment  rights."  The  be- 
havior of  the  demonstrators  involved  clear 
violations  of  criminal  law.  according  to  the 
court.  Significantly,  the  plaintiffs  did  not 
claim  that  the  principle  of  free  speech  sanc- 
tions incitement  to  riot.  "Instead,"  the  court 
said,  "plaintiffs  have  contended  that  the 
Pennsylvania  definition  of  'Inciting  to  riot'  Is 
void  for  vagueness.  Their  position  is  un- 
tenable." 

During  the  1967  riots  In  Newark,  A(XU  was 
even  more  Involved.  An  Essex  County  grand 
jury  recently  found  that  Union,  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Newark  Legal  Services  Project, 
solicited  and  distributed  false  affidavits  on 
"police  brutality"  (Barron's.  April  29). 
ACLU  has  run  Into  other  difficulties  In  that 
New  Jersey  city.  Last  April.  Henry  M. 
dlSuvero  (then  Executive  Director  of  the 
N.J.  chapter  of  ACLU)  was  arrested,  charged 
with  assaulting  a  policeman  and  creating  a 
disturbance.  The  assault  charge  has  been  re- 
ferred to  a  grand  Jury:  the  other  will  be 
heard  September  11  In  Newark  Municipal 
Court.  Mr.  diSuvero,  Incidentally,  has  be- 
come National  Director  of  the  Emergency 
Civil  Liberties  Committee.  Identified  as  a 
Communist  front  by  both  HUAC  and  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 

REDS'    DEFENDER 

The  record  seems  clear,  in  sum.  that  ACLU 
likes  to  defend  Communists.  Last  March  25, 
Lawrence  Spelser  admitted  to  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  "I  have  had 
clients  who  have  been  members  of  the  Com- 
munist party.  .  .  ."  Asked  by  J.  G.  Sourwlne, 
chief  counsel  for  the  subcommittee.  If  he 
recognized  the  Communist  Party  as  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  U.S.  Mr.  Spelser  replied: 
"No,  Mr.  Sourwlne.  If  It  were  as  clear  as  you 
make  It,  then  all  the  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  would  be  charged  and  in  Jail 
today." 

Nevertheless.  ACLU  continues  to  speak  out 
loudly  in  defense  of  what  it  regards  as  its 
lofty  aims.  ACLU  actions,  however,  speak 
louder  than  words.  The  record.  Indeed,  speaks 
for  itself. 

(The   Crusader   Newsletter,   September- 
October,  19671 
United  States  of  America  :  Tbz  Potential  or 
A  Minority  Revolution — Part  III 

In  1964  when  I  first  advanced  the  Idea  of 
the  potential  of  a  minority  revolution  In  the 
USA,  among  other  things,  I  was  called  a 
"species  of  maniac  out  of  touch  with  reality". 
Again  In  1966  when  I  extended  my  discourse 
on  the  potential  of  a  minority  revolution 
there  was  very  little  change  In  attitude  and 
response  from  certain  "sane"  quarters.  Now 
In  1067  again  I  endeavor  to  provoke  serious 
consideration  of  this  highly  emotional  and 
controversial  question.  This  time  I  write  with 
certain  knowledge  and  facts  derived  from 
Watta,  Chicago,  Newark,  Detroit,  Milwaukee 
and  more  than  a  hundred  other  places.  In 
thU  brief  treatlae  It  U  not  my  objective  to 


teach  and  advocate  the  violent  overthrow  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  This  la  not  meant  to 
be  a  blueprint  for  revolut'.on,  but  is  meant 
to  Inject  sobering  thought  Into  the  minds 
of  those  Jlngolsts  who  so  arrogantly  extol 
the  myth  of  American  Invincibility.  I  want 
to  explore  America's  weakness  and  to  ad- 
vance the  study  of  the  potential  of  a  mi- 
nority revolution. 

Once  again,  I  raise  the  question  could  a 
minority  revolution  succeed  In  racist  Amer- 
ica? It  most  certainly  could  I  Theoretically, 
how  could  a  minority  segment  win  If  It  col- 
lectively decided  to  embark  on  such  a  serious 
course?  Total  revolutionary  unity  would  be 
required  among  the  youth  and  a  strong  revo- 
lutionary nationalist  spirit  would  have  to 
prevail  throughout  the  land.  The  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice,  self-less  dedication  to  the 
triumph  of  a  cause  greater  than  any  single 
indlvldiial,  a  feeling  of  confidence  In  ulti- 
mate victory,  unshakable  courage,  and  iden- 
tification with  the  struggling  oppressed  peo- 
ples of  the  world  would  be  some  of  the  salient 
attributes  for  the  success  of  a  minority  revo- 
lution. In  keeping  with  the  principles  of 
people's  war.  wherein  the  great  masses  of  ex- 
ploited peoples  of  the  world  represent  the 
rural  masses  surrounding  the  cities  (the  ex- 
ploiting Industrial  countries)  the  Afro- 
American  revolutionaries  represent  a  mighty 
tirban  underground  within  the  city.  Our  peo- 
ple must  f\irther  develop  and  master  people's 
warfare. 

A  high  quality  leadership  would  have  to 
be  developed.  It  must  be  wholly  committed 
and  devoted,  selfless,  devoid  of  ego,  mentally 
alert,  imaginative,  fearless  servants  of  the 
people  acting  as  an  Instrument  responding 
to  the  desires,  necessities  and  aspirations  of 
the  revolutionary  masses.  All  positions  of 
leadership  should  be  provisional  on  the  basis 
of  tried  and  proven  performance  in  action. 
Selection  on  the  basis  of  prestige  Is  a  form 
of  accommodation  that  Is  Inimical  to  effec- 
tive struggle. 

In  racist,  tj'rannlcal  and  imperialist 
America  the  question  of  violence  vs.  passive 
resistance  no  longer  confronts  brutally  op- 
pressed black  people.  Savage  and  sadlstlcal 
cops,  racist  terrorists  and  active  bigots  have 
already  resolved  the  question  of  choices  be- 
fore us.  They  have  decided  for  us  In  favcir  of 
violence.  Now  that  violence  Is  the  only  road 
left  to  brutally  oppressed  blacks,  we  have 
only  to  ponder  the  question  of  to  what  ex- 
tent and  methods  we  could  respond  In  order 
to  survive,  in  order  to  win.  When  one  Is 
forced  to  fight,  he  should  fight  desperately 
to  win.  If  one  Is  forced  to  resort  to  revolu- 
tionary violence  to  counteract  tyranny,  he 
should  spare  no  effort  to  overturn  the  system 
and  destroy  the  structure  that  serves  as  a 
medium  for  oppression  and  tyranny.  Such  an 
effort  requires  political  theory,  political  guid- 
ance, and  a  dynamic  nationalist  spirit,  fired 
and  sustained  by  an  endless  torrent  of  prop- 
aganda. It  Is  essential  that  armed  resistance 
to  tyranny  be  vigorously  supported  by  that 
indispensable  weapon  commonly  called  psy- 
chological warfare. 

We  must  analyze  and  probe  in  depth  the 
situations  and  conditions  underljrlng  the 
plight  of  our  oppressed  people  in  racist 
America  today.  Kidnapped  Africans  were  in- 
troduced into  America's  slave  society  as  im- 
plements of  agriculture  and  production.  Cap- 
tive black  people.  In  the  minds  of  the  mold- 
ers  of  American  society,  were  never  meant 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  American  society 
but  were  to  be  utilized  as  machines  to  pro- 
duce for  Its  enrichment  and  glory.  Capitalist 
Amerlca'b  transition  from  a  primitive  to  an 
industrial  state  was  greatly  aided  by  its  bru- 
tal exploitation  and  enslavement  of  savagely 
Victimized  black  people.  Sociologically  speak- 
ing, the  black  man  has  never  been  respected 
as  anything  more  than  a  machine  of  produc- 
tion and  a  vast  reservoir  for  exploitation. 
Herein  lies  the  great  tragedy  of  our  present 
miserable  plight  and  the  system's  Insoluble 
dilemma. 


The  capitalist  system  was  predicated  on  the 
abuse  and  dehumanlzatlon  of  black  people. 
It  was  partially  designed  and  fashioned  to 
glorify  white  supremacy  and  to  liberate  the 
European  from  feudalism  at  the  expense  of 
colored  people.  The  pltful  cases  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  and  Mexico  after  ample  evidence 
that  Americanism   Is   an   evilly   constituted 
authority  fashioned  to  generate  brute  power 
and  to  institutionalize  the  white  man's  right 
to  exploit,  rape,  rob  and  plunder  in  the  name 
of  white  civilization.  Yes.  poor  whites  are 
exploited  too.  but  the  supreme  white  author- 
ity has  been  careful,  even  from  the  begin- 
ning,   to    afford    the    escape    hatches    built 
Into  the  system.   Even  their  slavery,   what 
little  of  it  that  existed,  was  not  of  a  per- 
manent nature.  They  elected  to  call  it  inden- 
tured. Even  today  a  white  skin  still  carries  a 
certain    significant    premium.    It    is    still    a 
badge  of  status  In  the  system  of  racial  caste. 
American  racism  Is  inherent  In  Its  eco- 
nomic and  social  system.  This  Inherent  social 
evil  cannot  be  drastically  rejected  without 
completely  altering  the  political,  economic 
and   social  structure  of   the  nation.   White 
supremacy  cannot  afford  to  jrleld  Its  master 
position  without  a  complete  transformation 
of  its  way  of  life.  This  means  that  it  must 
discard  its  psychic  make-up.  It  must  discard 
Its  white  supremacy  arrogance  and  egotistical 
Americanism.  The  status  quo  Is  life   to  It. 
Its  survival  means.  In  Its  warped  concept, 
that  the  black  man  must  remain  In  the 
caste  ascribed  to  him.  It  Is  not  In  the  nature 
of  the  oppressor  to  voluntarily  relinquish  bis 
stranglehold  on  the  oppressed.  He  may  resort 
to  deceit.  He  may  feign,  he  may  relax  his 
pressure  In  order  to  gain  a  more  firm  control 
of  the  situation,  but  always  his  design  is  the 
same.  He  may  shift  his  tactics.  He  may  en- 
gage  In   a   diversionary    maneuver,   but   his 
objective  is  the  same.  It  is  always  to  per- 
petuate and  to  consolidate  his  power  and 
privilege  to  oppress. 

Each  year  uprisings  and  rioting,  as  a  result 
of  police  brutality  and  oppression,  become 
more  and  more  extensive  and  ferocious.  The 
gap  between  black  and  white  is  becoming  ever 
more  wide.  Massive  unemployment  and 
hunger  are  symbols  of  the  American  way  of 
life  for  the  great  masses  of  our  people.  In 
relation  to  Justice  for  the  black  man.  the 
U.S.  legal  system  Is  a  white  supremacy  In- 
strument of  kangaroolsm  that  sanctifies  and 
dignifies  the  mayhem  and  cannibalism  of 
white  savagery  practiced  against  America's 
captive  black  humanity.  No  sober  thinking 
Black  American  can  fall  to  see  that  fascist 
groups,  with  both  overt  and  covert  support 
on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Government,  are  gear- 
ing for  a  vicious  campaign  against  our  people. 
In  the  sense  of  the  black  man's  original  role 
as  a  machine  of  production,  because  of 
automation,  be  is  becoming  obsolete  and  the 
need  for  his  labor  and  production  is 
diminishing  as  rapidly  as  that  of  the  ole 
mule  in  this  modern  age  of  mechanized 
farming. 

It  Is  a  great  myth  to  believe  that  the  sur- 
plus black  man  is  needed  by  the  big  boss  to 
threaten  the  Jobs  of  the  poor  whites.  There 
is  also  developing  a  surplus  of  white  workers 
with  which  to  threaten  whites.  As  far  as 
necessity  is  concerned,  blacks  are  not  even 
considered  in  the  picture  any  more.  The 
power  structure  is  moving  might  and  main 
to  develop  a  black  bourgeoisie  Uncle  Tom 
buffer  group  to  Inhabit  the  schizoid  no  man's 
land  between  America's  black  and  white 
world's.  This  new  class  of  nigra  zombies  is 
supposed  to  represent  America's  show  case  of 
democracy  and  multi-racial  affluence.  The 
power  structure  is  stupid  enough  to  believe 
that  a  crash  program,  aimed  at  Integrating 
and  elevating  a  small  clique  of  good  respon- 
sible nigras,  will  serve  as  a  pacifier  and  seda- 
tive that  will  lull  the  ghetto  masses  to  sleep 
until  the  program  Is  over  and  the  race  prob- 
lem Is  solved  through  intlmldaUon,  token 
Integration  and  extermination.  The  white 
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Of  America's  Industrial  centers  would  reduce 
It  to  a  primitive  nation. 

The  Afro-American  la  In  range  of  the 
American  giant's  Achillea  heel.  American 
production,  communications  and  the  normal 
fimctlon  of  the  affluent  society  are  exposed 
to  the  Afro-American's  natural  revolutionary 
reaction  to  tyranny  and  oppression.  A  united 
well  organized,  armed  and  trained  Black 
America  Is  a  potential  force  to  be  reckoned 
with  In  Ita  own  right.  The  American  case 
Is  a  unique  case.  Any  Afro-American  revolt 
would  consequently  constitute  a  unique  form 
of  urban  guerrilla  warfare.  The  match  and 
gasoime  would  be  his  moat  effective  weapon. 
Pour  hundred  years  of  violent  deprivation 
can  be  transformed  Into  an  Indomitable 
fighting  spirit  that  may  burst  forth  on  the 
American  scene  with  an  intensity  more  tierce 
than  a  hundred  hydrogen  bombs.  The  black 
man  will  have  nothing  to  lose  but  his  chains, 
while  America  has  Its  very  existence  at  stake. 
For  tt  Is  better  to  live  Just  30  seconds  In  the 
glory  of  human  dignity  and  freedom  than  to 
live  a  thousand  years  crawling  In  terror  be- 
neath the  brutal  foot  that  savagely  main- 
tains the  tyrant's  yoke  of  tyranny. 

As  the  power  structure  applies  ever  more 
brutal  repressive  measures  In  response  to  the 
black  man's  just  petition  for  social  Justice,  a 
precision  type  urban  guerrilla  warfare  Is  the 
prerequisite  for  the  black  man's  survival  and 
liberation  In  racist  America.  Such  a  cam- 
paign must  be  well  organized  and  coordi- 
nated. There  must  be  a  vast  network  of  com- 
munications and  central  planning.  No  matter 
how  primitive,  black  freedom  fighters  must 
establish  their  own  coded  and  clandestlned 
conununlcatlons  system.  There  must  be  cen- 
tral planning  and  a  national  supreme  com- 
mand. Afro-American  revolutionary  forces 
must  create  a  top-notch  security  agency.  This 
agency  must  be  responsible  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  efficient  and  extensive  Intel- 
ligence network.  It  must  Infiltrate  the  armed 
forces,  the  National  Guard,  the  police,  the 
FBI.  the  CIA,  public  utility  services  and  all 
political  groups,  right,  center  and  left.  The 
power  structure's  facilities  must  be  utilized 
to  advance  the  cause  of  Afro- American  libera- 
tion. 

Such  a  revolutionary  organization  would 
require  many  facets.  Armed  defense  guards 
would  have  to  be  formed  throughout  the 
land.  These  groups  would  be  organized 
within  the  confines  of  the  law.  They  would 
function  only  as  defense  units  to  safeguard 
life,  limb  and  property  In  the  ghetto  com- 
munities. A  tightly  organized  and  highly 
mobile  underground  guerrilla  force  would 
have  to  be  clandestinely  organized.  This  well 
disciplined  force  would  play  a  more  aggres- 
sive role.  It  would  be  well  versed  in  handling 
explosives  and  deadly  accurate  when  deployed 
as  snipers.  Its  mission  would  be  retaliation, 
to  visit  attrition  upon  the  enemy  and  to  pin 
down  and  bring  about  a  dispersal  of  his  con- 
centrated forces.  This  guerrilla  force  must 
operate  In  small  bands  and  know  every  inch 
of  that  part  of  the  city  where  it  is  to  operate. 
It  must  control  its  fire  and  use  its  ammuni- 
tion sparingly.  It  must  be  highly  mobile  and 
constantly  shift  its  poeltion  when  sniping 
to  avoid  detection,  death  or  capture.  It 
must  have  a  perfect  understanding  of  Its 
mission  at  all  times.  When  operating  In  full 
view  of  great  throngs  of  people,  its  members 
should  cover  or  mask  their  faces  to  prevent 
revealing  Identity.  It  should  handle  Its 
weapons  with  gloves,  especially  the  capttired 
ones,  so  as  not  to  leave  incriminating  flnger- 
prmts  on  weapons  that  may  later  fall  into 
the  hands  of  repressive  authority.  These 
groups,  while  sniping  and  performing  other 
missions  of  sabotage,  should  be  extremely 
careful  in  avoiding  death  and  injury  to  the 
friendly  black  population.  Friendly  property 
should  be  diligently  protected  and  safe- 
guarded. The  guerrilla  forces  must  be  so  or- 
ganized, coordinated  and  equipt>ed  as  to  pre- 
vent the  power  structure  from  rtuhlng  rein- 


forcements to  encircle  and  crush  other  de- 
fense groups  engaged  in  battle  with  repres- 
sive forces  by  ambushing,  sniping,  bombing 
and  sabotaging  roads.  These  people's  war- 
fare tactics  must  be  executed  in  a  fashion 
that  wlU  reek  frustration  and  exhaustion  on 
the  oppressive  enemy  forces. 

A  welfare  corps  would  have  to  be  formed. 
Persons  with  medical  knowledge  should  be 
recruited  and  mobilized  to  care  for  the 
wounded  during  uprisings  when  many  white 
hospitals  and  medical  centers  refuse  or  half- 
heartedly treat  wounded  black  casualties.  It 
should  distribute  food,  aid  victims  of  Are  and 
look  after  the  general  welfare  of  the  people. 
Such  a  corps  should  serve  to  build  morale, 
encourage  and  educate  the  people  to  support 
the  resistance  fighters  of  the  uprising  and  to 
maintain  tight  security  about  what  takes 
place  in  the  ghetto  and  aa  to  what  roles  are 
played  by  certain  individuals.  It  should  raise 
funds  la  preparation  for  legal  defense  for 
those  who  fall  Into  the  vicious  clutches  of 
the  kangaroo  white  supremacy  law  in  the 
early  stages,  before  the  legal  system  is  com- 
pletely paralyzed. 

The  most  aggressive  and  irrepressible  arm 
of  the  overall  organization  would  be  the  fire 
teams.  They  would  work  In  complete  secrecy 
and  would  be  totally  divorced  In  the  organi- 
zational sense  from  the  main  bodies  of  de- 
fense and  other  forces.  They  would  enjoy 
complete  autonomy.  The  group's  only  tan- 
gible loyalty  to  them  wotild  be  In  times  of 
distress.  The  fire  teams  mission  would  be 
sabotage.  Thousands  of  these  groups  would 
be  organized  throughout  racist  America. 
These  teams  would  consist  of  from  three  to 
four  persons.  They  would  only  know  the 
members  of  their  Immediate  team.  They 
would  not  Identify  with  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment and  would  appear  to  be  apathetic  and 
even  Uncle  Toms.  They  would  often  times 
masquerade  aa  super  patriots  and  be  more 
than  willing.  In  a  deceptive  way.  to  coop- 
erate with  the  police.  There  would  be  no  offi- 
cial meetings  and  discussions,  only  emer- 
gency calls  and  sudden  missions. 

The  mission  of  these  thousands  of  active 
fire  teams  would  be  setting  strategic  fires. 
They  could  render  America's  cities  and 
countryside  Impotent.  They  could  travel  frc.Ti 
city  to  city  placing  lighted  candles  covered 
by  large  paper  bags,  allowing  enough  air  at 
the  bottom  to  allow  the  flame  to  burn  until 
It  burned  to  dry  leaves  and  grass,  thus  dev- 
astating the  forests.  The  length  of  the  can- 
dle would  be  determined  by  the  amoimt  of 
time  needed  to  clear  the  scene.  At  night  the 
bag  would  conceal  the  light  of  the  flame. 
While  unsparingly  setting  the  torch  to  every- 
thing that  belongs  to  the  enemy  in  the  cities, 
and  while  concentrating  on  urban  guerrilla 
warfare,  the  rural  countryside  would  not  be 
neglected.  Aside  from  the  devastating  damage 
that  could  be  visited  upon  the  countryside, 
such  a  mission  could  serve  a  twofold  purpose. 
It  would  also  divert  enemy  forces  from  the 
urban  centers.  State  forces  would  be  forced  to 
spread  their  ranks  and  would  not  be  able  to 
sustain  massive  troop  concentrations  In  a 
single  community.  The  heat  and  smoke  gen- 
erated from  the  miles  of  fires  would  render 
some  of  the  highways  impassable  to  repres- 
sive troop  re-enforcements.  The  rural  coun- 
tryside covers  vast  areas  and  would  require 
exhaustive  manpower,  equipment  and  se- 
curity forces.  America  cannot  afford  to  allow 
Its  rich  timber  resources  and  crops  to  go  up 
in  smoke.  The  fire  teams  roving  in  automo- 
biles would  find  unguarded  rural  objectives 
even  more  accessible.  A  few  teams  could  start 
mUee  and  nxlles  of  fires  from  one  city  to  the 
other.  The  psychological  impact  would  be 
tremendous.  By  day  the  billowing  smoke 
would  be  seen  for  miles.  By  night  the  entire 
sky  would  reflect  the  holocaust  and  emit  a 
feeling  of  Impending  doom. 

What  types  of  weapons  should  be  in  the 
arsenals  of  the  Black  Revolution?  Guerrilla 
forces  should  rely  heavy  on  simple  and  even 
home-made  weapons.  Much  stress  should  be 
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Disced  on  obtaining  highly  portable  weapons 
that  are  easily  concealed.  Soldiers  on  leave. 
AWOL  or  recently  discharged  should  be  in- 
duced to  play  a  very  acUve  part  In  the  Black 
Revolution.  Full  use  should  be  made  of  thU 
personnel's  mlUtary  training  and  experience. 
They  can  give  invaluable  instructions  In  the 
use  of  heavy  machine-guns,  hand-grenades, 
anti-tank  guns,  bazookas  and  demolitions. 
Militant  minded  brothers  In  the  service  will 
be  able  to  aid  In  securing  weapons  of  all  de- 
scriptions. Revolutionaries  must  keep  a  sharp 
look  out  for  husUing  troops  vifhose  greatest 
preoccupation  in  life  Is  to  play  the  chicks  and 
the  night  life:  for  a  few  bucks  they  can  be- 
come a  great  source  for  supplying  much 
needed  mUltary  gear. 

There  Is  a  great  need  for  the  black  revolu- 
tionary to  become  proficient  in  ambushing 
and  seizing  arms  and  equipment  from  the 
enemy  oppressor.  This  includes  even  the  cap- 
ture and  use  of  tanks  and  armoured  cars. 
Special  effort  should  be  made  to  locate  and 
seize  Mlnutemen  and  rightUt  fascist  groups- 
arms  caches.  When  VB.  Government  surplus 
military  and  sporting  goods  stores  are  peo- 
plelzed  (looted) ,  first  aid  packets,  gas  masks 
and  helmets  should  not  be  overlooked.  When 
stocked,  the  heavier  type  of  model  airplane 
eqiUpped  for  remote  control  can  play  a  big 
role  in  urban  guerrilla  warfare.  These  model 
planes  can  be  used  to  deliver  hand-grenades 
to  targets.  Firing  pins  or  mechanisms  can  be 
so  constructed  that  the  impact  of  a  direct 
head-on  colUslon  will  set  off  an  explosion. 
Dvnamlte  and  other  explosives  and  deadly 
chemicals  can  be  utilized  from  these  heavy 
model  planes.  These  model  aircraft  can  also 
be  used  to  reach  the  fenced  In  and  Inacces- 
sible targets  like  oil  storage  tanks.  Industrial 
chemical  tanks,  high  tension  power  installa- 
tions armoured  cars,  and  troop  carriers.  They 
can  also  be  used  against  Inaccessible  build- 
ings   and    other    targets    that    may    require 
special  attention. 

The    black    revolutionary    mtist    become 
creative,  must  use  his  Imagination,  Ulent 
and  training  In  the  sacred  cause  of  libera- 
tion. He  must  become  consciously  construc- 
tive m  devising  ways  and  means  of  harassing, 
bankrupting,   exhausting,   demoralizing.  In- 
juring, and  destroying  the  enemy.  He  must 
not  expend  himself,  his  forces  and  supplies 
foolishly.     While     soberly     respecting     and 
analyzing    the    sUength    of    the    enemy,   he 
must  never  fear  him.  He  must  seek  the  ad- 
vantage of  battle  and  be  as  certain  as  the 
realm  of  possibUlty  will  allow  that  skUlfuUy 
planned    and    executed    actions    will    heap 
great  injury  upon  the  enemy.  Revolutionary 
forces  must  save  themselves  whUe  destroying 
the  enemy.   Revolutionaries   must   make    a 
strong  bid  for  dramatic  victories  that  wiU 
inspire  the  people,  encourage  them  to  want 
to  participate  in  a  war  of  dignity,  retribution 
and  liberation.  At  the  same  time  the  urban 
guerrilU  must  strike  terror  Into  the  hearts 
of  the  enemy  forces.  He  must  be  well  dis- 
ciplined, of  high  morale,  devoid  of  ego  and 
be  able  to  work  and  think  collectively.  He 
must  at  all  times  project  a  double  image. 
To  the  masses  of  the  commumty  he  must 
project  an  Image  of  a  race  conscious  politi- 
cally mature  brother  whose  unshakable  mis- 
sion is  to  defend  the  himian  dignity  of  our 
downtrodden  masses.  His  Image  should  be 
that   of   a   liberator   rather   than    one   of    a 
thug  rioter  engaged  In  an  orgy  of  pointless 
plunder.  He  should  be  seen  as  a  Black  patriot 
and  savior  who  is  convinced  that  it  is  more 
honorable  to  fight  and  die  in  battle  against 
oppression  and  tyranny  directed  against  the 
black  people  of  the  ghettos  than  to  die  In 
White   men's   wars   of   Imperialism   and   the 
repression  of  freedom  loving  colored  peoples 
abroad.  He  should  equate  biB  revolutionary 
actions,  not  to  "looting"  and  "rioting",  but 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  the 
battles    of    Coiu»rd,    Lexington    and    VaUey 
Forge.   He   must   feel   and   imderstand   the 
nobility  of  his  historical  role;  a  rtde  that 


affords  him  the  opportunity  of  forging  his 
own  destiny  and  of  bringing  new  direction 
to  the  world. 

The    fact    that    the    power    structure    has 
called  for  an  Integrated  National  Guard  that 
will  be  specially  trained  and  equipped  for 
counteracting  urban  guerrilla  warfare  will 
provide  black  revolutionaries  with  a  never- 
before-opportunlty  to  Inflltrate  the  first  line 
of  the  power  structure's  repressive  arm  and 
acquire  the  Utest  professional  skills  In  mlU- 
tary  science   and   tacUcs   and   the   handling 
of  weapons.  This  U  a  golden  opporttinlty  that 
should  be  seized  upon  to  the  fullest  extent. 
When  security  Is  tight  and  every  Individual 
concerned    has    been    checked    and    double 
checked  as  a  security  risk,  newly  acquired 
tactical  knowledge  must  be  discussed  and  dis- 
seminated among  small  secret  groups.  Marks- 
manship and  the  handling  and  manlpiUation 
of  weapons  can  be  taught  through  the  use 
of  air  rifies  and  pellet  guns.  Dunmiy  rifles 
can  also  be  used  to  Improve  marksmanship, 
by  cutting  slots  In  cardboard  boxes  that  will 
hold  a  rifle  snugly  In  position.  The  box  caii 
be  mounted  on  a  chair  or  table  facing  a  smaU 
target  tacked  to  a  waU.  The  trainee  sights 
the  rifle  In  on  the  bullseye  of  the  target  and 
leaves  It  to  the  position  he  thinks  to  be  ac- 
curate. The  experienced  shooter  or  instructor 
looks  down  the  gun  sights  of  the  weapon 
lust  as  It  was  placed  by  the  trainee  and  can 
ascertain  to  a  certain  degree  the  marksman- 
ship ol  the  trainee.  This  exercise  is  repeated 
untU   accurate  sighting  comes  naturally   to 
the   pupU.   This   exercise   must   be   supple- 
mented by  a  series  of  exercises  In  the  practice 
of    trigger   squeezing.    The    trainee   can    be 
taught  the  proper  method  of  trigger  control 
by  slowly  squeezing  triggers  on  empty  rifles 
unttl  he  perfects  a  method  of  sniping  that 
requires  an  ability  to  squeeze  the  trigger  with 
the  minimum  of  Jerk.  The  shooter  should 
not  anticipate  when  the  rifle  Is  going  to  fire. 
The  shot  should  come  as  a  surprise  to  him. 
A  Jerk  or  Impatient  puU  of  the  trigger  throws 
the   rifle    off   target    and    makes   for    poor 
marksmanship. 

Molotov  cocktails  are  very  effective  weap- 
ons to  urban  guerrlUa  warfare,  however,  a 
jumbo  size  Is  even  more  effective.  The  Jumbo 
size  or  the  Black  Power  Bomb  can  be  most 
effectively  used  against  tanks  and  armoured 
troop  carriers  where  streets  are  narrow  and 
buildings  are  3  or  4  stories  high.  The  Jumbo 
size  of  the  gasoline  bomb  can  be  made  by 
tislng  an  empty  syrup  bottle  of  one  gallon 
capacity.  These  gaUon  sized  glass  Jugs  are 
usuaUy     available     around    confectlonaries. 
drtig    stores,    restaurants    and    warehouses. 
Each  Is  equipped  with  a  screw-on  cap  and 
Is  fltted  with  a  flnger  grip  or  a  buUt-ln  ring 
by  which  to  handle  the  bottle  or  jug  with 
a  single  finger.  This  type  of  Jug  can  be  filled 
with    almost    three-fourths    gasoline,    about 
one-fourth  extra  heavy  motor  oU  with  lubri- 
cation grease  added.  The  screw-on  cap  should 
be    tightened    after    which    a    tampax,    well 
soaked  In  gasoline,  should  be  securely  taped 
or  wired  to  the  Jug.  The  soaked  tampax  or 
well  soaked  rag  Is  Ut  when  the  individual  is 
ready  to  heave  the  Black  Power  Bomb.  The 
glass  Jug  or  container  breaks  on  Impact  thus 
Igmtlng  the  gasoUne.  oil  and  grease  result- 
ing in  a  napalm-like  effect.  This  Is  highly 
effective  when  heaved  from  a  roof  top  Into 
personnel    (troop)    carriers.    It   can   also   be 
thrown  as  a  sachel  charge  against  tanks  and 
other  armoured  vehicles.  Sachel  charges  can 
deal  deadly  blows  to  armoured  vehicles.  VS. 
regulation  type  and  Instructions  can  be  ob- 
tained from  U.S.  service  men. 

During  the  time  of  all  out  conflict  selective 
fires  must  be  set  over  a  wide  area.  This 
spreads  the  enemy  forces  thin  and  makes  the 
situation  more  difficult  for  him  to  control. 
During  the  height  of  the  fire  offensive,  car 
patrols  should  roam  widely  separated  sectors 
of  the  city  with  heavy  duty  adjustable 
wrenches.  All  fire  hydrants  in  safe,  isolated 
or  deserted  places  should  have  their  caps  re- 


moved and  valves  completely  opened.  This 
will  hamper  and  sometimes  completely 
negate  the  power  structvire's  fire  fighting 
capacity.  Fire  U  the  black  man  in  racist 
America's  most  most  effective  weapon.  It  can 
be  Just  as  devastating  as  a  hydrogen  bomb. 
America  is  the  black  mans  battleground  and 
he  cannot  afford  to  hesitate  to  use  whatever 
means  necessary  to  remove  the  bitter  and 
tragic  consequences  of  almost  400  years  of 
unmitigated  white  supremacy  tyranny. 

After   initial    incidents   that   trigger   con- 
flict with  brutal  police  forces.  Afro-Ameri- 
cans must  more  and  more  avoid  massive  con- 
gregation for  confrontation.  Fighters  must 
quickly  disperse  and   keep   out  of  range   of 
chemical  sprays  used  to  immobilize  and  Iden- 
tify freedom  fighters.  Some  sprays  can  render 
the  Individual  unconscloixs.  Some  types  may 
result   m    permanent   Injury    and   may    be 
used  by  the  power  structure  unsparingly  In 
a  surreptitious  campaign  of  genocide  against 
the  restive  black  masses.  Snipers  must  al- 
ways be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  even  dur- 
ing night  hours  the  sniper-scope,  consist- 
ing of  infra-red  telescopes,  can  be  tised  by 
enemy  forces  to  zero  in  on  their  positions. 
The  only  defense  against  this  is  to  fire  and 
shift   positions   and   to   keep   shifting   posi- 
tions and  firing  only  at  worth-whUe  targets. 
The  urban  guerrilla  fighter  must  rely  on  the 
elements  of  moblUty.  speed,  surprise,  terror. 
a   friendly   environment,  knowledge   of   the 
commimlty.    concealment    and    cover    when 
possible.    He    must   consciously    concentrate 
on  the  enemy's  weakness,  attack  him  at  his 
weakest  point  and  avoid  becoming  a  Urget 
of  his  massive  power. 

Possibly,  If  the  brothers  should  want  to 
devise  an  effective  defense  against  the  thug 
cops'    chenaical    warfare,    club    attacks    and 
vicious  close  range  shooting.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  send  special  representatives  to  Africa 
for  specialized  trainmg  In  the  manufactiire 
and  use  of  the  poisonous  dart.  This  simple, 
silent  but  deadly  technique  was  highly  suc- 
cessful when  used  by  the  Congolese  revolu- 
tionaries against  Tshombe's  butchers.  This 
could  become  a  highly  effective  secret  weapon 
m  the  arsenal  of  the  BUck  Revolution  in 
racist  America.  It  could  be  most  potent  at 
night  during  confrontations  with  killer  cops. 
These  vicious  mad  dog  butchers  would  never 
realize  what  hit  them.  This  type  of  warfare 
must  be  waged  under  top  secret  conditions. 
The   "honky"   cope   and  the   racist  power 
structure   are  deadly  serious   In   their  war 
against   black   people.    Afro-Americans   can 
expect  no  humane  considerations  from  such 
insensate    savages.    They    are    cold-blooded 
killers  and  they  have  no  qualms  what-so- 
ever  about  massacring  our  helpless  and  de- 
fenseless people.  We  must  respond  in  kind. 
During  all  confronUtions  with  racist  thug 
cops  and   their   loyal   black  running  dogs, 
black  freedom  fighters  mtist  realize  that  It  is 
a  do-or-die  situation  and  must  fiercely  act 
In  the  most  violent  and  desperately  daring 
fashion  as  a  matter   of  survival.  The  thug 
cops  are  devoid  of  all  mercy.  When  they  have 
the  upper  hand  they  wUl  not  hesitate  to 
viciously  butcher  black  people.  Eevolutlon- 
arlea  must  remember  that  there  Is  no  sec- 
ond chance  or  appeal  from  death.  In  situa- 
tions of  such  savage  confrontations  what  Is 
to  be  done  must  be  carried  out  instantly 
before  the  beast  squeezes  the  trigger.  It  is 
better  to  die  In  action  and  to  take  at  least 
one    of   the   enemy    along,   than   to   die    as 
butchered  swine  by  an  unscathed  sadlstical 
beast  who  lives  to  kill  again  and  agam. 

No  method  of  terror  or  destruction  against 
the  oppressor  should  be  overlooked  In  urban 
guerrilla  warfare.  Freedom  fighters  should 
always  try  to  Invent  and  develop  new  meth- 
ods of  sabotage  that  can  be  carried  out 
against  targets  of  opportunity  in  particular 
areas  Students  of  electronics,  chemistry  and 
science  should  be  organized  and  mobUlzed 
In  a  way  that  they  can  contribute  greatly  to 
the   arsenal  of  the  urban  guerriUa   fighter. 
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tion? Why  can  It  not  logically  pass  from 
colored  back  to  colored?  It  Is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  even  If  whites  were  welcomed 
with  open  arms  In  such  a  Just  society,  the 
overwhelming  majority  would  resent  living  In 
an  environment  Justly  guided  by  colored 
power. 

AH  degrees  of  white  supremacists  and  their 
Uncle  Tomboes  and  some  honest,  but  re- 
tarded thinkers,  are  more  than  zealous  in 

pointing  out  that  a  Black  Revolution  In  rac- 
ist America  can  never  succeed  because  of 
the  numerical  superiority  of  white  racists 
and  the  concentration  of  state  power  In  the 
hands  of  the  majority.  These  dismal  hawkers 
of  defeatism  unwittingly  concede  the  fact 
through  this  argument,  that  America  Is  a 
hopelessly  racist  country  and  that  all  whites 
can  be  counted  on  to  fight  to  the  death  for 
the  evil  cause  of  slavery  and  tyranny.  What 
scientific  laws  reserve  the  victory  of  battle 
for  the  majority?  If  revolutions  should  only 
be  undertaken  under  conditions  wherein  the 
Insurgents  bold  the  advantage  of  numbers 
and  the  edge  in  power,  what  Is  the  need  for 
revolution?  Such  conditions  would  be  con- 
ducive to  parliamentary  change.  Revolution 
is  the  medium  through  which  the  underdog 
can  overturn  the  top  dog  villain. 

Capitalism  operates  on  the  profit  system. 
Profit  Is  the  motive  force  that  nurtures  Its 
growth.  Profit  is  the  reason  for  Its  existence. 
Without  profit  it  would  eventually  wither 
and  die.  The  life  blood  of  U.S.  Capitalism  Is 
its  productive  capacity  and  its  extensive  com- 
merce. If  these  two  factors  were  to  become 
paralyzed  and  rendered  sterile  the  orderly 
function  of  the  governmental  establishment 
would  degenerate  Into  a  state  of  chaos,  and 
the  superstructure  of  the  system  would  col- 
lapse. The  American  economy  and  Its  deli- 
cate and  automated  society  cannot  with- 
stand any  sustained  and  violent  dislocation. 
Massive,  violent  disruption  would  set  off  a 
chain  reaction  that  would  fragment  the  en- 
tire nation  and  usher  in  an  all-consuming 
state  of  anarchy.  Out  of  the  ashes  of  anarchy 
and  chaos  a  new  order  could  be  reconstituted. 

The  more  automated  a  society  Is  the  more 
vulnerable  It  Is  to  forces  of  calamity.  The 
American  society's  better  half  Is  the  machine. 
The  modern  machine  has  become  a  soulless 
extension  of  the  American  anatomy.  It  Is  the 
indispensable  crutch  on  which  a  lame  Ameri- 
can society  limps  toward  human  sterility. 
The  machine  has  transformed  the  Ameil-, 
can  society  to  that  of  a  collective  seml- 
invalld,  greatly  dependent  on  it  for  mobility. 
What  would  highly  mechanized  America  be 
without  electrical  power?  What  would  it  be 
without  modern  transFMjrtation?  What  would 
It  be  without  its  industrial  capacity?  Yes, 
what  would  it  be  without  the  modem  and 
luxurious  facilities  that  It  has  grown  so  ac- 
customed to? 

The  insensate  power  structure  realizes  Its 
vulnerability.  It  realizes  the  potential  con- 
sequences of  a  Black  Revolution.  The  very 
thought  of  such  a  possibility  throws  It  Into 
panic  and  hysteria.  No  oppressive  system 
wittingly  and  willingly  goes  to  Its  doom  pas- 
sively. It  fights  desperately  and  brutally  for 
its  existence.  It  does  not  hesitate  to  unleash 
frantic  programs  and  campaigns  of  genodda. 
It  has  no  compunction  about  resorting  to 
extreme  measures  of  fascist  repression. 
America  Is  no  exception.  The  alternatives 
ahead  for  Black  America  are  bloody  and 
violent  revolution  or  meek  submission  to 
tyranny  and  Nazi-like  extermination.  Revolu- 
tion Is  a  serious  and  costly  endeavor.  In 
America  it  would  claim  untold  numbers  of 
human  lives.  Property  damage  would  be  Im- 
measurable, but  in  the  final  analysts  submls* 
slon  to  tryanny  would  be  an  even  more  ex- 
pensive proposition  for  the  black  population. 
The  power  structure  has  an  alternative  to  the 
approaching  holocaust.  Its  only  hope  Is  an 
Intense  crash  program  of  total  Justice  and 
equaUty  and  poeslbly  a  geographical  separa- 
tion. It  Is  not  the  nature  of  tyrants  to  honor 
the  petitions  of  their  victims.  The  tyrant's 


response  to  such  Just  demands  is  always 
unmitigated  force.  Tyrants  always  entertain 
the  lUuslon  that  brute  force  Is  a  panacea 
for  social  lUs.  They  inevitably  make  the  fatal 
mistake  of  thinking  that  violence  is  an  In- 
vincible pillar  of  state  hegemony. 

The  shrill  voices  of  white  supremacy  fools 
are  rising  from  the  turmoil  of  social  disloca- 
tion and  hysterically  calling  for  extermina- 
tion Of  that  segment  of  America  now  called 
the  Black  peril.  They  want  America's  con- 
sequences of  long  standing  racial  injustice 
solved  by  wiping  the  victim  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  They  are  overwrought  with  the 
white  man's  self-appraisal  of  invincibility. 
They  have  no  conception  of  the  world  today. 
They  don't  know  what  time  it  Is.  The 
vicious  power  structure  can  murder,  malm, 
Imprison  and  plunder  but  it  cannot  destroy 
Black  America  without  destroying  white 
America.  The  two  are  Joined  together  in  a 
forced  and  incompatable  wedlock,  they  have 
been  unable  to  learn  to  love  each  other  and 
the  head  of  the  household  Is  unwUUng  to 
make  a  property  settlement.  The  head  of  the 
household  wants  to  have  bis  cake  and  to  eat 
It  too.  This  Is  scientifically  Impossible. 

Newark  and  Detroit  were  merely  skirmishes 
of  protest.  Complete  alienation  Is  imminent. 
The  black  man  is  In  for  some  rough  days 
ahead.  He  will  experience  some  Jolting  set- 
backs, but  he  will  learn  the  hard  way. 
Through  negative  examples  he  will  learn  the 
art  of  warfare.  He  will  become  steeled  in  his 
determination  to  overcome,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  battle  will  transform  him  Into  a 
fierce  fighter.  Great  loss  of  life  will  not  serve 
as  a  deterrent,  but  as  a  propellant.  More  and 
more  the  masses  will  come  to  realize  that 
their  greatest  chance  of  survival  lies  in  col- 
lective and  fearless  struggle.  Anger  will  de- 
scend on  the  collective  masses  like  a  great 
torrent  that  fiows  from  a  crumbled  dam.  Such 
a  force  will  be  invincible.  It  will  be  power- 
fully driven  by  the  fact  that  It  has  nothing 
to  lose  and  a  whole  new  world  to  gain.  The 
great  masses  of  Black  Americans  have  noth- 
ing to  lose,  the  power  structure  has  every- 
thing that  a  ruling  class  can  ever  lose. 

The  cynics,  the  Uncle  Toms,  the  capitula- 
tionists.  the  timid,  and  those  socialists  who 
disguise  their  white  supremacy  precepts  be- 
hind a  facade  of  pseudo-Marxism  are  more 
than  blunt  in  reminding  Black  Americans 
that  a  minority  revolution  of  black  people 
cannot  succeed  in  racist  America.  From  a 
faulty  dialectical  point  of  view  they  have 
all  of  the  stereotyped  answers  as  to  why  such 
a  noble  undertaking  Is  bound  to  fall.  Tbla 
prejudiced  point  of  view  Is  In  the  same  vane 
as  proclaiming  that  the  Black  African  can- 
not run  Africa  without  the  white  man.  It 
is  like  saying  that  a  youth  Is  not  mature 
enough  to  manage  a  responsible  position. 
This  negative  view  is  the  manifestation  of 
either  subconscious  white  supremacy  or  con- 
tempt for  the  black  man's  ability  to  match 
the  white  man  in  wit  or  revolutionary  ca- 
pacity. It  can  be  said  to  be  tantamount  to 
a  white  man  approaching  an  all  black  work 
crew,  being  directed  to  a  black  supervUor, 
but  Instead  turns  to  a  white  bystander  and 
asks  if  he  Is  In  charge  of  these  black  boys. 
He  Just  cannot  understand  bow  a  Job  can 
be  carried  out  without  the  Inevitable  white 
brain  and  authority.  We  are  invariably  told 
that  we  cannot  succeed  without  the  master 
race. 

Seven  million  Cubans  can  take  a  stand 
against  the  powerful  USA  and  the  whole 
world  cheers  and  inspires  them  to  resist. 
Fourteen  million  people  In  South  Vietnam 
stand  up  to  U.S.  aggression  and  become  the 
"Little  David"  against  Oollath  among  the 
{nations  of  the  world.  Two  million  Jews  un- 
leash aggression  against  one  hundred  mil- 
lion Arabs  and  the  whole  reactionary  world 
cheers  the  success  of  their  imperialist  In- 
spired aggression.  More  than  twenty-two  mil- 
lion Black  Americans,  who  are  massed  In 
racist  America's  most  sensitive  regions,  speak 
of  massive  resistance  to  genocide  and  tyr- 
anny and  we  are  greeted  with  only  the  de- 
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moralizing  words  that  "you  can't  win  be- 
cause you  don't  have  a  majority.  You  must 
have  the  good  white  folks  on  your  side."  And 
when  we  ask  where  are  the  good  white  folks 
and  what  Is  the  formula  for  winning  them 
to  our  side,  there  are  no  positive  answers. 
In  short,  what  we  are  being  told  la  that  we 
must  have  the  white  folks,  and  In-as-much 
as  there  is  no  possibility  of  their  Joining  us, 
otir  cause  Is  lost.  In  other  words,  we  should 
do  nothing  other  than  to  passively  protest 

and  make  love  to  our  oppressors  and  wait 
for  them  to  fall  in  love  with  xis  on  some 
vague  and  mythological  date  In  the  future. 
Why  should  the  black  man  In  racist  Amer- 
ica love  the  white  man?  Why  should  the 
black  man  In  racist  America  trust  the  white 
man?  Is  not  the  white  man  the  one  who 
created  the  hate  barriers?  Is  he  not  the  one 
who  has  betrayed  and  abused  the  black  man? 
We  know  that  there  ttre  white  exceptions  In 
racist  America,  but  if  we  are  going  to  be 
realistic  we  must  concern  ourselves  with 
the  rule  rather  than  vrt th  the  exception. 
Those  who  so  readily  proclaim  to  us  that  we 
cannot  win  such  a  conflict  are  sometimes 
actually  expressing  a  secret  wish.  This  Is 
what  they  really  hope.  The  same  Individuals 
who  wish  to  convince  us  that  we  need  the 
great  white  folks  are  also  some  of  the  very 
first  ones  to  express  a  fear  that  the  white 
masses  will  side  with  the  power  structure. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  racism  is  a 
grand  part  of  the  American  way  of  life.  The 
great  majority  of  the  American  working  class 
constitutes  a  great  manpower  pool  for  world 
lacism  and  imperialism.  They  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  change  until  the  conditions  that 
molded  them  are  shattered.  So  long  as  the 
great  majority  of  them  remain  the  cream 
of  the  world's  working  class  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  manifest  any  strong  altruistic 
drive  in  the  formulation  of  meaningful 
solidarity  ties  with  their  less  fortunate  and 
oppressed  fellow  workers  throughout  the 
world.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  working  class,  at  this  historical 
moment,  must  be  seen  as  the  conservatives 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  as  the  counter-revo- 
lutionaries that  they  are. 

In  a  minority  Black  Revolution  In  racist 
and  imperialist  America,  the  best  our  people 
can  hope  for,  as  far  as  the  white  working 
class  is  concerned,  is  the  strategic  neutrali- 
sation of  a  great  portion  of  these  unreliable 
racist  masses.  The  black  man  cannot  leave 
(uch  an  accomplishment  to  chance  either. 
This  Is  why  any  all-out  minority  revolution 
must  create  a  state  of  crisis  wherein  al- 
most all  of  the  white  male  population  would 
be  forced  to  remain  In  their  homes  to  protect 
their  property  and  families.  A  great  factor  in 
favor  of  the  Afro-American  Is  the  fact  that 
the  middle  class  Is  very  large.  It  Is  not  ac- 
customed to  deprivation  and  terror.  Because 
of  its  affluence,  it  has  waxed  soft.  It  has  no 
stomach  for  massive  fire,  blood  and  violence. 
The  motive  force  behind  Its  life  drive  Is  Its 
endless  pursuit  of  prestige,  conspicuous  con- 
sumption and  sensual  pleasures. 

"Historically,  all  reactionary  forces  on  the 
verge  of  extinction  Invariably  conduct  a  last 
desperate  struggle  against  the  revolutionary 
forces,  and  some  revolutionaries  are  apt  to 
be  deluded  for  a  time  by  this  phenomenon 
of  outward  strength  but  Inner  weakness, 
falling  to  grasp  the  essential  fact  that  the 
enemy  Is  nearing  extinction  while  they  them- 
selves are  approaching  victory."  (Mao  Tse- 
tung.) 

A  few  years  of  violent  sporadic  and  highly 
destructive  uprisings  will  set  the  stage  for 
the  grand  finale.  After  the  stage  Is  properly 
set.  through  protracted  struggle,  big  bad 
racist  and  imperialist  America  could  be 
brought  to  her  knees  In  90  days  of  highly 
organized  fierce  fighting,  sabotage  and  a 
massive  firestorm.  This  would  be  a  unique 
type  of  urban  guerrilla  warfare  that  Is  only 
applicable  to  a  highly  Industrialized  and  ur- 


banized country  like  racist  America.  Such 
a  campaign  could  only  be  mounted  by  a 
desperate  and  frantic  people  struggling  for 
survival.  This  type  of  warfare  must  be  based 
on  the  expediency  of  the  last  resort.  This  Is 
the  final  hope  of  the  brutally  oppressed 
wherein  Intolerable  misery  has  closed  the 
hopeful  gap  between  life  and  death. 

The  day  of  such  confrontation  draws  near. 
Time  Is  running  out.  The  power  structure 
prepares  to  respond  to  Just  and  prayerful 

petitioning  with  more  brute  force,  armour 
and  steel.  It  has  not  learned  Its  lesson  In 
Vietnam.  It  has  no  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tivity of  resistant  violence  to  applied  vio- 
lence. Relative  to  revolutions  and  rebellions  It 
Is  like  a  child  who  does  not  yet  understand 
where  babies  come  from;  for  it  does  not  yet 
seem  to  know  where  rebellion  comes  from. 
Rebellion  is  born  of  oppression.  Tyrants  are 
the  progenitors  of  revolution.  Conditions  of 
tyranny  constitute  the  womb  of  revolution. 
Revolution  Is  a  Caesarean  operation  to  fa- 
cilitate the  deliverance  of  the  child  of  peace. 
It  Is  the  surgery  needed  to  master  the  com- 
plications developed  by  a  malfunctioning 
pi  jllamentary  delivery  system. 

Yes,  a  minority  revolution  could  succeed 
In  racist  and  imperialist  America.  Its  chances 
of  success  today  are  better  than  at  any  previ- 
ous time  In  history.  America  Is  an  imperialist 
power  vrith  Its  tentacles  spread  around  the 
world.  Its  greed  makes  It  want  to  dominate 
the  world.  It  has  arrogantly  proclaimed  Its 
hypocritical  self  savior  of  the  entire  world. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  it  can  not  even 
save  itself.  The  American  black  man  holds 
the  balance  of  power  In  the  world  today.  He 
holds  the  fate  of  America  In  his  bands.  The 
only  thing  left  to  the  power  structure  Is  an 
alternative  that  Its  acUons  show  that  It  has 
already  rejected.  Is  there  cause  for  a  Black 
Revolution  In  racist  and  tyrannical  America? 
Even  by  the  evil  white  man's  standard  there 
Is.  And  for  the  sake  of  those  "responsible" 
wise  men  who  are  so  prone  to  invoke  the  ex- 
tremist Indictment  against  those  who  believe 
in  revolution  and  violence  as  the  only  force- 
ful response  to  tyranny,  I  finally  Uke  refuge 
in  a  quote  from  that  extremist  document 
called  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 

".  .  .  Whenever  any  Form  of  Government 
becomes  destructive  to  these  ends,  it  is  the 
Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it, 
and  to  Institute  new  Government,  laying  Its 
foundation  on  such  principles  and  organizing 
its  powers  In  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  Safety  and 
Happiness.  Prudence,  Indeed,  will  dictate 
that  Governments  long  established  should 
not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient 
causes;  and  accordingly  all  experience  hath 
shewn,  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to 
suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable.  than  to 
right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to 
which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a  long 
train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing 
Invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design 
to  reduce  them  under  absolute  Despotism, 
It  Is  their  right.  It  Is  their  duty,  to  throw 
off  such  Government,  and  to  provide  new 
Guards  for  their  future  sectirity." 

Coming  soon:  "America  Is  the  Black  Man's 
Battleground."  A  book  by  the  editor  of  the 
Crusader  dealing  with  the  experiences,  propa- 
ganda, motivations  and  philosophy  now 
transforming  a  nonviolent  civil  rights 
struggle  Into  a  national  liberation  movement 
based  on  urban  guerrilla  warfare. 

PROTCSr   TBB   BAN 

The  banning  of  TTie  Crusader  Newsletter 
from  the  U.S.  malls  Is  yet  another  warning 
of  an  ominous  nightmare  of  fascism  hover- 
ing over  America.  The  fact  that  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  personally  ordered  a  probe  of  the 
"content  and  mallabUlty"  one  week  prior  to 
the  summary  and  arbitrary  ban  offers  undls- 
putable  evidence  of  the  dictatorial  nature  of 
the  Johnson  regime.  It  constitutes  a  graphic 


example  of  Johnson's  callous  disregard  for 
civil  liberties  and  constitutional  guarantees. 
The  fact  that  the  Johnson  regime  is  openly 
and  shamelessly  soliciting  the  aid  of  postal 
authorities  In  Hongkong  In  the  enforcement 
of  Its  fascist  ban  also  proves  that  the  John- 
son gang  expects  the  whole  wide  world  to 
respond  like  ever-loyal  running  dogs  to  Its 
every  whim  and  command. 

Since  its  Inception  nine  years  ago.  as  an 
organ  of  the  Union  County.  North  CaroUn* 

Branch  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  The  Crusa- 
der has  pursued  an  uncompromising  policy  of 
advocating  armed  self-defense  for  brutaUy 
oppressed  and  terrorized  black  Americans. 
It  has  never  wavered  in  its  stand  against  im- 
perialism, fascism,  racism  and  the  enemies 
of  freedom,  peace  and  Justice.  The  Crusader 
has  always  been  a  staunch  advocate  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
equality  for  all  Americans  irrespective  of 
race,  creed  or  political  persuasion,  and  from 
the  very  beginning  maintained  that  the 
Afro-American  struggle  Is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  liberation  struggles  of  the  peoples  of 
Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America. 

The  summary  punitive  action  taken  against 
The  Crusader  Is  an  alarming  Indication  of 
the  rapid  erosion  of  civil  liberties  In  racist 
America.  As  a  matter  of  constitutional  pres- 
ervation. It  warrants  the  protest  and  active 
opposition  of  all  Americans  who  beUeve  In 
the  right  to  dissent  and  freedom  of  press 
and  speech. 

Send  a  protest  against  the  banning  of  The 
Crusader  to:  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  Postmas- 
ter General,  VS.  Post  Office  Department, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Help  devise  ways  and  means  to  frustrate 
postal  authorities'  ban  on  The  Crusader. 
Order  copies  today  to  pass  along  and  to 
send  to  the  brothers  all  messed  up  In  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces.  The  Crusader  is  hurting 
the  man,  you  dig?  Keep  on  pushln'. 

ROBXBT  F.  WnXI&MS. 

Tax  Chi  Chang.  Peking.  China. 
[Printed   in  China  as   a   personal   Journal.) 


THE  AIRCRAPT  CARRIER  "JOHN  P. 
KENNEDY" 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  speech  by  Congressman  Holi- 

FIELD. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday.  September  7,  the  Navy  ac- 
cepted delivery  of  the  aircraft  carrier 
John  F.  Kennedy.  The  occasion  was 
properly  utilized  to  pay  tribute  once 
again  to  our  late  great  President,  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

The  occasion  also  brought  to  my  mind 
our  unsuccessful  attempts  back  in  1963  to 
have  a  nuclear  powered  propulsion  plant 
installed  in  this  ship.  A  nuclear  powered 
John  F.  Kennedy  would  have  been  a 
much  greater  tribute  to  ovix  martyred 
President  who  epitomized  the  new  age 
of  progress  to  so  many.  My  colleague,  and 
presently  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  Congressman  Chbt 
HoLiFiELD,  had  some  succinct  comments 
to  make  on  this  matter  on  Friday,  the 
day  before  the  commissioning  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy.  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  statement 
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Houmu)  for  the 
)f  myooUeagues: 

MAN  CHKT  BOLinBLD 

Tba  conventionally  powered  aircraft  carrier 
John  F.  Kennedy,  (  VA  07,  will  b*  dellTered 
to  the  Navy  tomoTow  at  Newport  News, 
Virginia. 

This  commlasloni  og  will  b«  an  bUtorlo 
event  from  a  n\iinb«  ■  of  standpolnta.  Flrmt,  aa 
a  lasting  tribute  to  oiir  late  great  Preal<leDt. 
It  Is  fitting  to  bav(  a  major  naval  warsblp 
named  for  our  mart;  red  President. 

Second,  It  repreamts  the  end  of  an  era, 
the  last  non-nuolea)  powered  aircraft  carrier 
for  the  U.S.  Navy.  B  awever,  It  Is  unfortunate 
that  the  warship  w  ilch  will  carry  the  name 
John  r.  Kennedy  t  iroughout  the  world  for 
the  rest  of  this  cei  tury  represents  the  end 
of  an  era  rather  Iban  being  a  symbol  of 
progress. 

It  Is  unfortxinate  that  the  ship  which  will 
carry  the  name  of  John  F.  Kennedy  Is  ob- 
solete before  ever  go  ng  to  sea. 

The  first  nuclear  powered  aircraft  carrier, 
the  U.S.S.  Enterpris  t.  Joined  the  fleet  In  1B61 
and  has  since  clearl  r  established  the  primacy 
of  nuclear  propuls  on  for  aircraft  carriers. 
In  IMS  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
'Energyinvestlgated  in  depth  the  question  of 
tiamg*flTiclear  propi  ilslon  for  the  Navy's  air- 
craft carriers  and  o  ;her  surface  warships.  At 
that  time,  the  Join  ,  Conunlttee  Issued  a  re- 
port which  conclut  ed  that  the  decision  to 
Install  a  convention  il  propulsion  plant  In  the 
CVA  67,  later  name<  John  F.  Kennedy,  was  a 
mistake  and  reconu  tended  that  the  ship  be 
changed  from  conv<  ntlonal  oU-flred  propul- 
sion to  nuclear  i  ropulslon.  That  report 
sUted: 

"In  the  light  of  fur  experience  with  nu- 


clear surface  ships;    ;: 
tary  advantages,  anc 


heir  demonstrated  mlU- 
the  i-e<atlvely  small  ad- 
ditional costs  prop^ly  attributable  to  nu- 
clear power,  the  co  nmlttee  concludes  that 
CVA-67  sluiuld  be  ni  clear- powered. 

Subsequent  to  t  le  authorization  of  the 
nuclear-powered  air  u-af t  carrier.  Enterprise, 
CVA(N)-«5,  In  1967,  only  two  additional  car- 
riers   have   been   at  thorlsed;    the    America, 


yet  unnamed,  CVA-67, 
designated  to  be  non- 


CVA-66,  and  the  ai 
both  of  which  are 
nuclear. 

"There  may  have  beerl  some  Justification 
In  1960  for  decldln ;  to  make  the  CVA-66 
conventionally  powe  ed  and  In  early  1963  for 
authorizing  the  CV  1-67  with  conventional 
power  because  sufflc  ent  operating  data  was 
not  available  from  the  Enterprise.  However, 


no  such  excuse  now 
67    for    which    no 
awarded.  Operating 


exists  relative  to  OVA- 
!ontract  has  yet  been 
experience  gained  since 
that  time  with  the  t  nterprise,  as  well  as  the 
nuclear- powered  de«  troyer,  Baintrridge.  and 
the  cruiser.  Long  E  each,  demonstrates  the 
overriding  superlorlt  r  of  nuclear  propulsion." 


"On  the  basis  of 
tee  concludes  that 
for  surface  warships 
advantages  which  have 
by  the  Department 

"(b)   The  additional 
pelled  surface  ships 
their   significant   a  llltary 
additional  cost  bas| 
the  Department  of 

"The  Committee 
ments  advanced  by 
fense  are  not  persuasive 
basis  for  an  Incorrec 
ment  of  Defense  on 
OVA-67    should    be 
finally,  that  the 
ture  of  obsolescence 


"Each  new  warshl  p 
cldee  to  build  for  oiv 
force  should  be  the 
will  aUow  and  sboultl 
propulsion,  even  If  a 


1  his  review,  the  conunlt- 

(a)   Nuclear  propulsion 

has  significant  military 

been  underestimated 

>f  Defense. 

cost  for  nuclear  pro- 
Is  minor  In  relation  to 
advantages.   The 
been  overestimated  by 
;>efense. 

( oncludes  that  the  argu- 

the  Department  of  De- 

that  they  form  the 

decision  by  the  Depart- 

bhe  question  of  whether 

nuclear    fKjwered;    and 

may  portend  a  fu- 

for  the  U.8.  Navy." 


dec  slon 


the  United  States  de- 
flrstUne  naval  striking 

>est  that  our  technology 
therefore  have  nuclear 

somewhat  higher  cost  Is 


Incurred  to  pay  for  the  Increase  In  military 
capability." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"We  must  plan  for  time  of  crisis.  It  Is  pre- 
cisely In  sucb  sltuatlona  that  the  superior 
mobility,  maneuverability  and  reliability  of 
nuclear  warships  will  give  the  United  States 
an  unequaled  naval  striking  force.  It  Is  fun- 
damentally Illogical  and  wasteful  to  fit  our 
new  first  line  warships  with  powerplants 
that  are  perhaps,  already  obsolete." 

•  •'••• 

"The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
recommends: 

"I.  That  the  decision  to  Install  conven- 
tional propulsion  In  the  new  aircraft  carrier, 
CVA-67,  should  be  set  aside  and  plans  made 
to  Install  nuclear  propulsion  In  this  ship; 
and 

"2.  That  the  United  States  adopt  the  policy 
of  utilising  nuclear  propulsion  In  all  future 
major  surface  warships;  and 

"3.  That  a  vigorous  research  and  develop- 
ment program  for  surface  warship  nuclear 
propulsion  be  continued." 

However,  shortly  after  being  Informed 
that  the  Joint  Committee  had  scheduled 
hearings  to  review  this  matter  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  ordered  construction  of  the  con- 
ventionally powered  carrier  to  proceed  "In 
order  to  avoid  further  delay."  He  did  this 
In  spite  of  the  Navy's  strong  recommendation 
to  change  the  ship  to  nuclear  propulsion  and 
the  fact  that  at  that  time  the  change  could 
have  been  made  without  delaying  delivery 
of  the  ship. 

In  the  past  five  years,  with  constant  prod- 
ding of  the  Congress,  substantial — but  pain- 
fully slow — progress  has  been  made  In  g;ettlng 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  agree  to  build 
new  nuclear  powered  surface  warships.  In 
1966,  after  the  Congress  made  it  clear  that 
It  would  never  again  agree  to  buUd  conven- 
tionally powered  aircraft  carriers,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  recommended  that  a 
new  nuclear  aircraft  carrier  be  built  In  fiscal 
year  1967  and  recommended  that  two  more 
nuclear  carriers  be  planned  In  later  years. 
The  keel  of  the  first  of  these  three  new  nu- 
clear aircraft  carriers,  the  CVAN  68  named 
the  Nimitz.  was  laid  on  June  22,  1968  In  the 
same  shlpway  where  the  Kennedy  was  built 
In  Newport  News.  In  bis  address  at  the 
Nimitg  keel  laying.  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson 
said: 

"This  keel  laying  Is  a  significant  event  In 
the  history  of  the  Republic,  as  a  tribute  to 
a  great  American,  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W. 
Nlmltz,  for  whom  the  mighty  ship  we  start 
building  today  Is  to  be  named,  and  as  the 
start  of  the  first  new  nuclear-powered  stu:- 
face  ship  since  the  keel  of  the  nuclear- 
powered  guided  missile  frigate  Truxton  was 
laid  down  five  years  ago.  Today  marks  the 
renaissance  of  a  modem  nuclear-powered 
surface  Navy,  a  Navy  Admiral  Nlmltz  would 
have  been  (voud  to  command. 

"For  some  time,  as  you  know.  Congress 
and  the  Navy  have  been  urging  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  recognize  the  need  to 
buUd  more  modern  nuclear-powered  war- 
ships to  replace  our  aging  surface  fleet.  A 
building  program  has  finally  been  started. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  agreed  to 
build  three  new  nuclear-powered  aircraft 
carriers  beginning  with  the  USS  Nimitz.  Two 
additional  nuclear  frigates  are  authorized 
and  fimded  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  agreed  to  request  authorization  for  four 
more  nuclear  escorts — two  each  In  the  fiscal 
years  1970  and   1971. 

"I  am  BXixe  that  Congress  will  see  to  It 
that  more  nuclear  warships  are  built  In  the 
futtire.  I  am  also  confident  that  Congress 
will  promote  a  continuing  construction  pro- 
gram of  nuclear  submarines  that  are  superior 
to  any  others  in  the  world." 

We  m  Congress  were  pleased  this  year  by 
the  decision  of  the  new  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  go  ahead  with  construction  of  the  nuclear 
powered  giUded  missile  frigate  DLON37  after 


It  had  been  held  up  two  years  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  We  were  also  pleased 
by  his  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  High 
^>eed  submarine  proposed  by  the  Navy  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  had  previously 
deleted  from  the  Navy's  planned  shipbuild- 
ing program.  A  great  many  of  us  are  also 
anxiously  awaiting  his  decision  to  get  going 
again  on  the  electric  drive  submarine  os 
soon  as  possible. 

Recent  world  events  have  again  empha- 
sized the  need  for  the  United  States  to  re- 
main strong  to  protect  our  national  security. 
In  order  to  maintain  our  strength  we  must 
have  a  dynamic  nuclear  submarine  and  nu- 
clear surface  warship  program.  I  hope  the 
present  Secretary  of  Defense  will  vigorously 
support  a  program  which  utilizes  modern 
nuclear  propulsion  for  all  Important  naval 
warships.  We  In  Congress  will  be  most  happy 
to  work  with  him  to  attain  this  vital  goal. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  iinanlmoiis  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Flynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Natchke),  for  today,  on  account  of  ofiB- 
clal  business. 

Mr.  PoiTNTArN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Qettts)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  ofBclal 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DxTLSKi,  for  30  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 11;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter, 

Mr.  KoRNEGAY,  for  30  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Buchanan)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland,  for  IS  min- 
utes, today, 

Mr.  Rdmsfeld,  for  60  minutes,  on 
September  10. 

Mr.  Tatt,  for  60  minutes,  on  September 
10, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  AspiNALL  and  to  include  a  state- 
ment from  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  statistics 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  GoDE  following  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
HoRTON  of  today  under  the  1-minute  rule 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Nedzi  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Buchanan)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  RouDEBusH  in  12  Instances. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  m  four  instances. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  SCHBRLE. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Railsback  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bray  In  three  instances. 
Mr.  Hutchinson. 
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Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  HoHTON. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kornegat)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Podell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  five  ta- 
stances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Pickle  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERREX) 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  2687.  An  act  to  amend  section  17  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide  for  Ju- 
dicial review  of  orders  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

S.  3738.  An  act  to  amend  the  definition  of 
"felony"  In  title  IV  (adding  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code)  and  title  vn 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 

S.  449.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  Oovemor  of  Ouam,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  suljoumed  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, September  10,  1968,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


2182.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  transmitting  the  32d 
annual  report  of  the  Board  lor  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1967,  piusuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3(c)  of  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  of  1947;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

2183.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States;  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  the  amount  of  E;zport- 
Import  Bank  insurance  and  guarantees  Is- 
sued in  June  1968  In  connection  with  ex- 
ports to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  UUe  III  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1968,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945,  as  amended;  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2184.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  244(a)(1)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2186.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  VS. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  puruant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  244  (a)  (2)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2186.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  25,  1968,  submitting  a  repiort,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  lUustra- 
tlon,  on  a  letter  report  on  Falmouth  Harbor, 
Maine,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  approved  October  23,  1962;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

2187.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  cop- 
ies of  the  Department's  study  report  of  the 
problems  of  transporting  visitors  along  the 
Mall,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  90-264;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  8970.  A  bill  to  establish 
the  North  Cascades  National  Park  and  Ross 
Lake  National  Recreation  Area,  to  designate 
the  Pasayten  Wilderness,  and  to  modify  the 
Glacier  Peak  Wilderness,  In  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Kept.  No.  1870).  Referred  to 
the  Ckimmlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC.     PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Undei  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  BOOGS: 
Hit.  1960S.  A  bill  relating  to  the  inc(Hne 
tax  treatment  of  certain  sales  of  real  prop- 
erty by  a  corporation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
GtroE) : 
HJt.  meoe.  a  bm  to  establish  a  new  system 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  post  mortem 
examinations  conducted  by  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  New  York : 
HJt.  19607.  A  bUl  to  modify  the  reporting 
requirement    and    establish    additional    in- 
come   exclusions    relating    to    pension    for 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2180.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Adminis- 
trator, Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report 
of  agreements  for  the  use  of  foreign  curren- 
cies for  the  months  of  July  and  August 
1968,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  85-128;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

2181.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
laUons),  transmitting  notification  of  in- 
creases In  the  coets  of  certain  construction 
projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the 
Air  National  Guard,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 


veterans  and  their  widows,  to  liberalize  the 
bar  to  payment  of  benefits  to  remarried 
widows  of  veterans,  to  liberalize  the  oath  re- 
quirement for  hospitalization  of  veterans. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  oa 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By»4r.MONAGAN: 
HJt.    19608.   A  bill   to   amend   the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
HJt.  19609.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVHI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage 
for  the  cost  of  ptosis  bars  under  the  supple- 
mentary medical  Insurance  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  ROBISON: 
HJt.    19610.   A   bin    to   establUh   a   com- 
munity  self-determination   program   to   aid 
the  people  of  urban  and  rural  communities 
In  securing  gainful  employment,  achieving 
the  ownership  and  control  of  the  resources 
of  their  community,  expanding  opportunity, 
stability,  and  self-determination,  and  mak- 
ing   their    maximum    contribution    to    the 
strength  and  weU-belng  of  the  Nation;   to 
the   Committee   on   Ways   and   Means. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR : 
H.R.  19611.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  sale 
of   timber  on   tribal   lands  of   the   Eastern 
Band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  Cherokee  Reser- 
vation, N.C.;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 
HJt.  19612.  A  bUl  to  modify  ellglbUlty  re- 
quirements governing  the  grant  of  assistance 
In  acquiring  specially  adapted  housing  to 
Include  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  lower  ex- 
tremity and  other  service-connected  neuro- 
logical or  orthopedic  disability  which  Impairs 
locomotion  to  the  extent  that  a  wheelchair  Is 
regularly  required;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  ZWACH : 
HJl.  19613.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirements relating  to  declaratlfans  of  esti- 
mated tax  m  the  case  of  Uxpayers  who  are 
farmers    (or   fishermen),   by   providing   that 
the  filing  of  an  income  tax  return    (on  or 
before  April  15)  by  any  such  taxpayer  shall 
satisfy    such    requirements;     to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  1442.  Joint    resolution    authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  October  26, 
1968,  as  the  date  commemorating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence of  the  RepubUc  of  Czechoslovakia;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PASCELL : 
H.J.  Res.  1443.  Joint   resolution   to   estab- 
lish a   temporary  Commission   on  Nomina- 
tions for  President  and  Vice  President;    to 
the    Committee    on    House    Administration. 
By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bbown 
of  California,  Mr.  Edwaeds  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.   Hanna,    Mr.    Hawkins, 
Mr.  HoLiFiEU),  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Leooett,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
RoTBAL,  Mr.  Ttjnnkt,  Mr.  Van  Dkbi- 
LiN,  Mr.   Waij)ie,  and   Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wn.soN ) : 
H.J.  Res.  1444.  Joint   resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  a  national  pref- 
erential primary  election  to  select  candidates 
for  the  office  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  to  provide  for  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  by  the  popular 
vote  of  the  people  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER : 
H.J.  Res.  1445.  Joint    resolution    to    estab- 
lish  a   temporary   Commission   on   Nomina- 
tions for  President  and  Vice  President;   to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  eOHWENGEL: 
H.J.  Res.  1446.  Joint    resolution    authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the 
first  full  week  in  October  as  Free  Enterprise 
Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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lbe 


Prodlant 


TUNlfKY 


Rl  ITBAL, 


Pre  ildent 


By  Mr.  TATIiC  R 
HJ.  Rw.  1447.  JolHt 
an  uiMiidinent  to 
UnttMl  SUtea  reUtto^ 
>totill»ii  of  the 
of  tlM  United  State4; 
the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr. 
Adams,  Mr. 
BaowN  of 
California, 
vanla,  Mr. 
Lxoorrr,  Mr 

THAI.,  Mr 

New  Jersey, 
NAIX,  Mr. 
Mr.  PiKDLXT 

H.    Con.    Res.    816 
calling  upon  the 
foreign  economic  pol|cy 
by  terminating 
Investments;  to  the 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  ZWAOl  [ 

H.    Con.    Res.    816 
expressing  the  senst 
respect  to  the 
by  military  forces 
Ito  satelUtes;  to  the 
Xffair«. 

■By  Mr.  FULTON 

H.  R«e.  1297. 
Invasion  of 
tee  on  P^reign 

By  Mr.  RONAV 

H.  Res.  1298. 
Invasion  of 
tee  on  P^reign  Affain . 
By  Mrs 

H.  Res.  1299. 
Invasion  of 
tee  on  Foreign  Affaits 


(for   himself,    Mr. 

i  LMSBBSON  of  nilnols,  Mr. 

Ii^chlgan,  Mr.  Kdwabm  of 

PoLTON  of  Pennsyl- 

H^TBAWAT,  Mr.  Hicxa,  Mr. 

Oi-imuaa.  Mr.  Roasir- 

Mr.  TROicveoit  of 

Mr.  Whalsn,  Mr.  Wm- 

LipczNB,  Mr.  HoBTOif,  and 


Concurrent  resolution 

to  implement  the 

of  the  United  Stetes 

controls  on   foreign  direct 

Committee  on  Foreign 


Concurrent  resolution 

of  the  Congresa  with 

occui^tion  of  Oaechoalovalcla 

the  Soviet  Union  and 

Committee  on  Foreign 


o 


SULUVAN: 
Resol  utlon 
CzechosI  >vakia; 


Under  clause  4 
were  presented 


381.  Also,  memorlil 
State  of  California 


383.  Also,  memoila  i 
State  of  California, 
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resolution   proposing 

Constitution  of  the 

to  the  nomination  and 

and  Vloe  President 

to  the  Coounlttee  on 


of  Pennsylvania: 
Resollitlon   condemning   the 
Czechoel  >vakla:  to  the  Oonmilt- 
Affalrs. 
3NA*: 

Resol  itlon   condemning    the 
CzechosI  >va]cia;  to  the  Commit- 


condemning  the 
to  the  Commit- 


MEMDRIALS 


o: 


rule  AXii,  memorials 
referred  as  follows: 


anl 
380.  By  the  SPEiKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  the  ohronici  Ily  unemployed:  to  the 
Committee  on  Educajtion  and  Labor. 

of  the  Leglslatixre  of  the 
relative  to  Federal  edu- 
cation funds;  to  tbp  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

383.  Also,  memorlkl  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Stete  of  Calif  on  ila,  relative  to  the  secu- 
rity of  water  righte;  bo  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  A  Talrs 


i  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
relative  to  meat  prices: 
to  the  Committee  op.  Interstete  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

384.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Calif  or  ila,  relative  to  pest  con- 
trol: to  the  Comnpttee  on  Interstete  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

386.  Also,  memor  al  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Steto  of  Callfdmla,  relative  to  marine 
and  coastal  resourcis;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  ai  d  Fisheries. 

386.  Also,  memor  al  of  the  Legislature  of 
tbn  Stete  of  Callfoqala,  relative  to  a  second 


The  Senate  met 
called  to  order  ^y 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  ^v. 
Harris,     DX>.,     ofered 
prayer: 


Ood   and   Father 
opens  the  gates  of 
forth  with  powers 
front  the  duties  of 

Thou  art  the  reality 
shadows.  Seeing 


Panama  Canal;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

387.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Steto  of  California,  relative  to  a  com- 
memorative postage  stamp  for  the  California 
Exposition:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

388.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Stete  of  California,  relative  to  planning 
for  flood  control  projecte;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  aau,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

Hit.  19«14.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marino 
and  Antonla  Stanco:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  _ 

HJt.  19816.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rocco 
Stanco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

Hit.  19616.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anto- 
niette  Rossi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Maasaohusette: 

HJt.  19617.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Calderone  and  Carmela  Magazzu  Calderone; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  19618.  A  btU  for  the  reUef  of  Sebas- 
tiano  Patti,  Maria  Rite  Repici  Patti,  and 
Franceaco  Patti;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BITRTON  of  California: 

HJl.  19619.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jesusa 
Llzada  Oolez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CABELL: 

HJt.  19620.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  certain 
aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

BS..  19621.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Joseph  Bouchard;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  19622.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Laurent 
Couture;  to  the  C<Hnmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  19623.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean 
Louis  Oaumond;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COWOER: 

H.R.  19624.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Carlos 
Manuel  Moran-Valdes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PALLON: 

H.R.  19625.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Adolf  Stafl,  his  wife,  Jaroslava  BuManova 
Stafl,  and  their  minor  children,  Jan  Stafl  and 
Zdenek  Stefl;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  19626:  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Paolo  La  Franca;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

H.R.  19627.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Moetafa 
Ahmed  Selim  and  Dawn  An  tram  Sellm;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MADDEN: 

H.R.  19628.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ottevio 
Famese;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MATHIA8  of  CaUfomU: 
HH.  19629.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Nicolas 
Alcasena-Olmenes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.         

By  Mr.  MXKD8: 
H.R.  19630.  A   blU   for  the  relief  of  Cho 
Johnny;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California : 
HJt.  19631.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Cho  Fae 
Man;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHT  of  lUlnoU : 
Hit.  19632.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mary 
Theresa   Hartln;    to  the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusette : 
H.R.  19633.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Manuel 
da  Cunha  Santos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  19634.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Eleuterta 
P.  de  Mesa:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1963S.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bien- 
venldo  P.  Velasco;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
HJt.  19636.  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Dlno 
Cucci;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
HJt.  19637.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  Ous 
AMlmakopoulot;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
HJt.  19638.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Longin 
Wroclawskl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 
HJt.  19639.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Mr. 
Stefano   Patti,    bis    wife,    FUlppa    Scaturro 
Patti,  and  their  son,  Benedetto  Patti;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  19640.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Soo  II 
Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.TALCOTT: 
H.R.  19641.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vincenzo  Culotte,  Rosarta  Culotta,  and 
Fortunata  Culotte:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HJt.  19642.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mor- 
dlchai  Oreensteln;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ULIjMAN: 
HJt.  19048.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joee  An- 
tonio Urrutia-Malaxechevarria;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

396.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  Portland,  Oreg.,  relative  to  amending 
the  U.S.  Constitution;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

397.  Also,  petition  at  Donald  P.  Walker, 
Leavenworth,  Kana.,  relative  to  redress  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


SEl^ ATE— Monday,  September  9,  1968 


at  12  noon,  and  was 
the  President  pro 


Frederick  Brown 
the     following 


of  mankind,  who 
the  morning,  send  us 
of  mind  and  body  to 
another  day. 

behind  all  earth's 

we  spend  our  days 


titat 


as  a  tale  that  is  told  and  that  we  pan 
this  way  but  once,  keep  us  from  unkind 
words  and  from  unkind  silences,  yet  sure 
and  strong  In  the  faith  that  is  in  tis. 

Enrich  us  with  those  durable  satis- 
factions of  life  so  that  the  multiplying 
years  may  not  find  us  bankrupt  in  those 
things  that  matter  most.  May  the  rul- 
ing passions  and  the  deepest  desires  of 
those  who  here  are  called  to  serve  the 
entire  Nation  be  worthy  for  the  facing 
of  this  hour. 


Spirit  of  purity  and  grace. 

Our  weakness  pltsing  see ; 
O  make  our  hearts  Thy  dwelling  place. 

And  worthier  Thee. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
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the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
September  6.  1968.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OP  CALL  OP  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  smnoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afiOxed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  449)  to  provide  for  the 
popular  election  of  the  Governor  of 
Guam,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  it 
was  signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY— AP- 
POINTMENT BY  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  84-689,  appoints 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
Nis],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Bath],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HicKENLOoPER],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsJ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  as 
members  to  attend  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly  to  be  held  in  Brussels,  Bel- 
gium, from  November  11  to  16, 1968;  and 
as  alternates,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator 


from  Maryland  ITydings],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Spong],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  LMr.  Hruska],  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  KuchelI. 


PETITION 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  petition,  signed  by 
H.  Jenkins,  and  sundry  other  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Kansas,  praying  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  extend  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  cover 
farmworkers,  which  was  referred  to  the 
0(»nmlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


By  Mr.  TTDINGS.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2589.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  regulation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  retail  instaU- 
ment  sales  of  consumer  goods  (other  than 
motor  vehicles)  and  services,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1519) . 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  3420.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  per  capita 
distribution  of  $650  from  funds  arising  from 
a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  OolvUle  Reservation  (Rept.  No. 
1510). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  2401.  A  bill  to  provide  for  loans  to  In- 
dian tribes  and  tribal  corporations,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1508);  and 

S.  3072.  A  biU  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
Guam,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
November  4,  1963   (Rept.  No.  1509). 

By  Mr.  ORUENING,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  vrithout 
amendment: 

HJt.  16880.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition 
for  reinstatement  of  ou  and  gas  leases 
(BLM-A-068348  and  BLM-A-068348  (C) ) 
(Rept.  No.  1611)^ 

By  Mr.  McOOVERN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

HJt.  10911.  An  act  to  provide  for  prepara- 
tion of  a  roU  of  persons  of  Calif  orma  Indian 
descent  and  the  distribution  of  certain 
Judgment  funds  (Rept.  No.  1513) ; 

HJt.  11552.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
property  owners  in  Tate  County,  Miss.  (Rept. 
No.  1514): 

HJt.  11782.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  al- 
lotment relinquishments,  approve  a  lieu  al- 
lotment selection,  and  issue  appropriate  pat- 
ents therefor  to  the  heirs  of  Dolly  McCovey 
(Rept.  No.  1516): 

H.R.  14206.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Creek  Nation  of 
Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  numbered  21,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1616); 

HJt.  16211.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  In- 
dians in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
numbered  276,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  1517) ;  and 

H.R.  16402.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Delaware  Nation  of  In- 
dians In  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
numbered  337,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  1518). 

By  Mr.  McOOVERN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  3728.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of  funds 
arising  from  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  Tribes  of  In- 
dians of  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1512). 

I 


•BTLLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,   and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  4014.  A  bUl  to  provide  reUef  for  AUey  J. 
Register;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HART  (for  Mr.  Bath)  : 
S.  4015.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Christopher 
Ralph  Sales;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WTTJJAM8  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  4016.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Vlrgilio  Cl- 
bellis,  Gelslmlna  Cil>ellis,  and  Mauro  ClbeUls: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSION     OF     RENEGOTIATION 
ACT  OP  1951— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    042 

Mr.  CURTIS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  17324)  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  9,  1968,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  449)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  popular  election  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Guam,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NO  TIME  FOR  A  SUMMIT 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  repeated  reports  that,  despite  the 
CzechoslovsUc  crisis,  President  Johnson 
still  hopes  to  be  able  to  arrange  a  sum- 
mit conference  with  Premier  Kosygln  at 
an  early  date.  These  reports  lack  official 
confirmation  and  It  may  well  be  that  the 
information  on  which  they  were  based 
was  inaccurate. 

No  President  has  labored  harder  in 
the  cause  of  peace  than  President  John- 
son. He  has  gone  the  extra  mile,  and  10 
times  that,  in  seeking  to  achieve  agree- 
ments that  would  make  the  peace  of  the 
world  more  secure. 

If  his  efforts  have  failed,  it  is  not  be- 
cause of  any  lack  of  commitment  or 
perseverance  on  his  part. 

The  failure  stems,  rather,  from  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  seeking  arrange- 
ments with  a  foe  who  honors  no  agree- 
ments, and  peaceful  coexistence  with 
forces  that  are  fanatically  committed  to 
the  destruction  of  the  free  world. 

If  any  further  proof  was  needed,  we 
have  it  now  in  Czechoslovakia. 

The  failure  also  stems  from  another 
source.  It  is  obvious  that  the  administra- 
tion, in  its  recent  policies,  has  been  moti- 
vated by  the  belief  that  there  had  been  a 
significant  moderation  in  Soviet  policy, 
which  was  resulting  in  a  growing  detente 
between  our  two  coimtries.  Who  they  are 
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paridyzed 

bsale 


I  do  not  know,  but 
have  been  people 
who  were  able  to 
belief.  And  this 
detente,  as  I  have 
occasions,  has 
Judgment  and 

I  consider  it  a 
same  advisers  who 
detente  to  the 
those  who  are  iurgi|ig 
mit  conference. 

I  am  sure  they 
genuine,  and 
over  the  preservation 
my  opinion,  a  sum 
juncture  would  be 
could  only  lead  to 
asters. 

On  this  point,  a 
Times  of  London 
cogently  than  any 
in  the  American 

Let  me  quote  wliat 


it  is  clear  that  there 
iround  the  President 
vin  him  over  to  this 
btlief  in  a  nonexistent 
pointed  out  on  many 
incjvltably  confused  our 

our  will  to  act. 

_  assimiption  that  the 

sold  the  myth  of  the 

Pre4ldent  are  now  among 

him  to  seek  a  sum- 


imc  erstandable. 


-  At  \t3^  present 
about  fi&^ng  detenip 
as  though  nothing 
prudent  as  the 
detente  with  the  _ 
were  actually  In  the 
It  may  be  Imposslbli 
an  aggressor,  but  It 
for  friendship. 


There   may   be 


ferences 

stances 

summit 
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are  motivated  by  a 
concern 
.._  of  peace.  But,  in 
lit  conference  at  this 
a  moral  disaster  that 
further  political  dls- 


]  ecent  comment  of  the 

s  ated  the  matter  more 

comment  I  have  seen 

iress. 


the  Times  said: 

tUne  to  continue  to  talk 

with  the  Soviet  Union 

id  happened  U  as  im- 

con^nued  attempts  to  seek 

prar  dictators  while  they 

mldcourse  ol  aggression. 

to  deal  effectively  with 

Is  not  necessary  to  pine 


preprar 


^..^,^ exceptional   drctun- 

stances  imder  wh  ch  a  summit  confer- 
ence can  serve  a  )ositlve  purpose;  I  do 
not  go  as  far  as  sa  ring  that  simunit  con- 
are  wrong  under  all  circum- 
But  the  lecord  shows  that  the 
conferen<es   that   have    taken 


go<d 
and 
Teher in 
oit 


macy. 

I  have  always 
about  simunit 
sons. 

Despite  the 
dent  Roosevelt 
the  Yalta, 
ferences  turned 
free  world 

Despite  President 
intentions,  the 
the  invitation  fdr 
this  coimtry,  alsc 
takes. 

And  despite 
riding  commitme  it 


place  to  date  hav«  invariably  woimd  up 
serving  the  interests  of  the  Commimist 
world.  And  this  li  so  despite  the  fact 
that  the  good  faith  of  our  leaders,  in 
entering  into  the*  (  conferences,  was  ap- 
parent to  all  the  w(  rid. 

These  conf erenc  bs  have  always  served 
to  enhance  the  prsstlge  of  the  Commu- 
nist leaders  and  to  foster  belief  in  the 
myth  of  the  deten  «  or  in  the  possibility 
of  a  detente. 

^ contributed  to  the 

weakening  of  the  Western  alliance  by 
recurrently  sowin?  the  fear  that  the 
United  States  was  about  to  enter  into  a 
bilateral  arrangement  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

And.  because  o:  the  exaggerated  ex- 
^jctations  they  inevitably  arouse,  they 
put  our  leaders  ui  ider  pressure  to  arrive 
at  some  kind  of  a  freement  with  the  So- 
viet leaders  in  the  co\u«e  of  several  days' 
discussion.  Conducting  negotiations  af- 
fecting our  natloi  al  security  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  free  world  under  this  kind 
of  pressure  vlolati  s  all  the  rules  of  diplo- 


had  grave  misgivings 
coiiferences  for  these  rea- 


Intentions  of  Presi- 
President  Truman, 
and  Potsdanr.  con- 
to  be  failures  for  the 


Eisenhower's  good 

Conference  and 

Khrushchev  to  visit 

turned  out  to  be  mis- 


C  eneva 


Prisident 


Johnson's  over- 

to  the  cause  of  peace. 


the  aiassboro  Conference  turned  out  to 
be  completely  fruitless. 

It  is  clear  at  this  point  that  these  con- 
ferences only  served  the  interest  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

A  summit  meeting  at  this  juncture 
would  be  an  even  greater  mistake. 

If  the  Soviets  pull  their  forces  out  of 
Czechoslovakia,  a  summit  conference 
might  be  in  order,  because  such  a  pull- 
out  would  create  the  possibility  of  a 
wider  understanding  in  the  interest  of 
world  peace. 

But  now,  instead  of  a  simunit  confer- 
ence, I  believe  that  the  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  Soviet  aggression  in  Czecho- 
slovakia would  be  to  convene  an  emer- 
gency meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  to  consider  what 
measiu-es  must  be  taken  to  bolster  the 
defenses  of  Western  Europe. 

For  the  implications  of  the  Czechoslo- 
vak occupation  go  far  beyond  the  fron- 
tiers of  Czechoslovakia.  Bismarck  once 
said  that  whoever  controls  the  Czech  ter- 
ritory of  Bohemia  controls  Europe.  And 
this  estimate  of  the  strategic  Importance 
of  Bohemia-Moravia  has  been  shared  by 
virtually  every  other  strategist  down 
through  the  centuries. 

The  entire  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
has  now  been  drastically  altered  by  the 
fact  that  a  Soviet  army,  500.000  strong, 
stands  on  Czechoslovakia's  f  ronUers  with 
Western  Europe.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  Governments  of  Austria  and  West 
Germany  are  openly  apprehensive  over 

the  future.  ,     .  ^  .^  * 

The  administration  has  indicated  that 
it  may  seek  to  reassure  our  allies  by  pub- 
licly, and  in  unmistakable  terms,  reaf- 
firming our  commitment  to  the  defense 
of  Europe.  But  this  reaffirmation  will 
have  to  be  backed  up  by  concrete  meas- 
ures if  it  is  to  reassure  oiu-  allies  and 
deter  the  Soviets. 

Among  other  things,  I  believe  we 
should  put  our  forces  in  Europe  on  an 
"alert"  basis,  and  that  we  should  return 
to  West  Germany,  for  participation  in 
prolonged  maneuvers,  the  34.000  men 
who  were  recently  withdrawn. 

I  believe  we  should  also  make  an  all- 
out  effort  to  achieve  a  rapprochement 
with  De  GauUe.  Certainly,  it  is  conceiv- 
able that,  on  the  heels  of  the  June  in- 
surrection in  France  which  led  De  Gaulle 
to  speak  about  "the  menace  of  totali- 
tarian communism."  and  now  on  the 
heels  of  last  month's  events  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  French  President  will  be 
willing  to  join  in  an  effort  to  revive  and 
reinforce  the  Western  alliance. 

We  should  also  mobilize  all  of  our  dip- 
lomatic, political  and  economic  resources 
in  an  effort  to  induce  the  Soviets,  in 
their  own  interests  as  well  as  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  peace  of  Europe,  to  with- 
draw their  forces  from  Czechoslovakia. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  should  do— 
and  this  is  a  matter  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred many  times — is  to  Impose  an  em- 
bargo on  the  shipment  of  all  industrial 
and  technological  equipment  to  the 
countries  that  participated  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia,  and  try  to  per- 
suade the  other  countries  of  the  free 
world  to  join  in  parallel  action. 

I  welcome  the  initiative  the  adminis- 
tration has  already  taken  in  suspend- 
ing our  cultural  exchange  programs 
with  the  Communist  countries  involved 


in  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  in 
calling  off  a  pending  ceremonial  flight 
by  Aeroflot  officials,  intended  to  mark 
the  inauguration  of  direct  Moscow-New 
York  flights.  But  the  imposition  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions  would  carry  a  hundred 
times  as  much  weight  with  the  Commu- 
nist governments  because  of  their 
desperate  need  for  sophisticated  tech- 
nological equipment  which  they  can  only 
obtain  from  the  West. 

These  are  the  things  we  should  be  do- 
ing, instead  of  talking  about  a  summit 
conference  or  about  the  revival  of  a 
detente  which  never  really  existed. 

This  is  the  surest  way  of  preserving 
the  peace  in  Europe. 


NUCLEAR     NONPROLIFERATION 
TREATY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  note  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  indicated  that  the  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  by  the  Soviet  Union 
may  preclude  Senate  consideration  of 
the  treaty  on  nonproliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Certainly,  the  brutal  action  by  the  So- 
viet Union  shocked  the  world;  hopefully, 
it  will  cause  many  in  our  Government  to 
reappraise  their  thinking  in  regard  to 
appeasing  the  Soviets. 

But.  I  would  hope  it  would  not  pre- 
vent Senate  consideration  of  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

As  strongly  as  I  condemn  the  action 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites 
against  Czechoslovakia,  that  action 
serves  to  remind  us  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion has  not  forsaken  its  aggressive  poli- 
cies and  that  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  is 
stUl  very  much  with  us. 

The  threat  posed  by  the  possibility  of 
more  nations,  some  under  irresponsible 
leadership,  obtaining  nuclear  warmak- 
ing  devices  is  so  grave  that  every  reason- 
able precaution  should  be  taken. 

I  speak  as  one  who  voted  against  the 
Consular  Treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  I  would  do  so  today  and  for  so  long 
as  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  supply 
North  Vietnam. 

I  speak  as  one  who  played  a  part  in 
defeating  our  President's  deteragnifcn 
to  use  American  tax  dollars  Jl^'"^^  * 
Fiat  automobile  plant  in  the  l^^let  Un- 
ion— and  would  do  so  again.     ^^ 

I  speak  as  one  who  strongly  opposes 
the  efforts  of  many  high  administration 
officials  to  appease  the  Soviet  Union,  be- 
lieving as  I  do  that  appeasements  of 
Communist  dictators  is  as  unfruitful  and 
as  futile  as  were  efforts  to  appease  Nazi 
and  Fascist  dictators  30  years  ago. 

But.  the  nuclear  nonproliferation 
treaty  does  not  appear  to  contain  any  of 
these  elements. 

I  have  read  the  testimony  taken  oy 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
while  I  might  change  my  mind  as  the 
result  of  floor  debate,  the  treaty  appears 
to  t>e  a  sensible  one. 

It  may  not  be  too  much  to  the  liking 
of  some  of  our  Western  allies — and  be- 
cause of  this  we  may  wish  to  proceed 
slowly— but  the  treaty  does  not  appear 
harmful  to  our  own  national  interests 
and  it  could  prove  helpful  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 


I  note  that  the  distinguished  semor 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Gorb]  will 
seek  tomorrow  to  have  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  report  the  treaty  to 
the  Senate  for  its  consideration. 

I  wish  him  well  in  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REGULATION  OF  MAILING  OF  MA8- 
TER  KEYS  FOR  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
IGNITION    SWITCHES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  H  Jl.  14935. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  14935)  to  amend 
tiUe  39.  United  States  Code,  to  regulate 
the  mailing  of  master  keys  for  motor  ve- 
hicle ignition  switches,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  requesting  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ment and  agree  to  the  request  of  the 
House  for  a  conference,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY,  Mr.  Yarborough.  Mr.  Randolph. 
Mr.  Carlson,  and  Mr.  Fonc  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


THE  NOMINATION  OP  JUSTICE  ABE 
PORTAS  for  THE  OFFICE  OF 
CHIEF  JUS'nCE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
9,  1968,  the  Washington  Post  printed  a 
letter  which  I  had  written  to  its  editor 
concerning  the  nomination  of  Justice 
Abe  Portas  for  the  post  of  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States.  On  August  15,  1968, 
the  Wasliington  Post  printed  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Thurman  Arnold  to  its 
editor  which  undertook  to  reply  to  my 
letter.  On  August  23,  1968. 1  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Post 
asking  for  space  to  comment  on  Mr. 
Thurman  Arnold's  reply  to  my  statement 
on  the  Portas  nomination. 

I  ask  that  these  letters  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  9,  19681 
Senator  Ehvin  on  the  Portas  Hearing 
The  Washington  Post  of  Augiist  2,  con- 
tained an  editorial  entitled  "The  Least  Effec- 
tive Branch,"  which  described  the  members 
of  the  senate  Judiciary  Committee  who  be- 
lieve that  Associate  Justice  Fortas  ought  not 
to  be  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 


"as  Its  nastiest  and  least  respectable  mem- 
bers." 

Since  I  am  unable  to  fathom  why  a  news- 
paper of  standing  Indulges  In  a  verbal  Wn- 
tnim  on  Its  editorial  page,  I  Ignore  the  vitu- 
peration except  to  observe  that  It  shed  no 
light  whatever  on  the  only  Important  Issue, 
I.e.,  whether  Justice  Portas'  nomination  for 
the  post  of  Chief  Justice  should  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate. 

I  am  one  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Conmiittee  who  Is  convinced  that  the 
right  of  the  American  people  to  be  governed 
by  the  principles  of  their  written  Constitu- 
tion rather  than  by  the  arbitrary,  Inconstant 
and  uncertain  notions  of  Supreme  Court 
Justices  win  be  best  served  by  denying  to 
Mr.  Portas  the  trfBce  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  merely  undertook  to  perform 
forthrlghtly  my  obligation  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  and  the  Senate  to  make 
known  the  qualifications  of  Mr.  Portas  for 
the  post  of  Chief  Justice.  This  obllgaUon 
arises  out  of  Article  n  of  the  Constitution 
which  provides  that  the  President  appoints 
Supreme  Court  Justices  "by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

The  gravity  of  the  obligation  which  this 
constitutional  provision  Imposes  on  a  Sena- 
tor is  clearly  revealed  by  the  nature  of  the 
office  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  occupies  and 
the  awesome  power  he  exercises  In  It.  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  hold  office  for  life,  and 
are  not  responsible  In  any  way  to  the  people. 
After  they  ascend  the  bench,  no  authority 
external  to  themselves  can  control  their  offi- 
cial conduct  or  make  them  keep  their  oaths 
to  support  the  Constitution. 

As  Chief  JusUce  Stone  declared  In  the 
Butler  Case:  "While  unconstitutional  exer- 
cise of  power  by  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  government  Is  subject 
to  Judicial  resUalnt,  the  only  check  upon 
our  exercise  of  power  Is  our  own  sense  of 
self-restraint." 

Since  Mr.  Portas  has  been  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  for  about  three  years,  the  important 
question  confronting  the  Senate  Is  whether 
he  ought  to  be  elevated  for  life  to  the  more 
prestigious  office  of  Chief  Justice — an  office 
more  powerful  than  that  of  the  Presidency  In 
Its  Impact  upon  constitutional  government. 
The  reason  why  It  Is  essential  for  Supreme 
Court  Justices  to  abide  by  their  oaths  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  Is  clearly  disclosed  by 
Justice  Benjamin  N.  Cardozo  In  his  book, 
"The  Nature  of  the  Judicial  Process."  In 
disapproving  the  theory  that  Judges  are 
privileged  to  substitute  their  individual 
sense  of  justice  for  established  rules  of  law 
when  they  decide  cases.  Justice  Cardozo 
said:  "That  might  result  In  a  benevolent 
despotism  if  the  Judges  were  benevolent 
men.  It  would  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of 
law." 

Let  me  recount  my  actions  at  the  hear- 
ing on  the  Portas  nomination. 

I  questioned  Justice  Portas  for  a  compara- 
tively short  time  concerning  general  matters 
relating  to  the  Constitution  and  his  extra- 
judicial activities,  and  he  freely  responded 
to  my  questions. 

I  then  Informed  Justice  Portas  that  I  did 
not  think  it  proper  to  put  to  him  any  ques- 
tions relating  to  his  future  judicial  actions 
and  would  not  do  so. 

I  Informed  him,  however,  that  I  did  wish 
to  make  Inquiry  of  him  concerning  past  de- 
cisions in  which  he  had  joined  In  his  ca- 
pacity as  an  Associate  Justice.  The  objec- 
tive of  my  proposed  Inquiry  was  to  ascer- 
tain whether  he  could  reconcile  those  de- 
cisions with  the  words  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  numerous  prior  decisions  of  the 
Court  placing  contrary  interpretations  upon 
them. 

Upon  being  advised  by  Mr.  Portas  that  he 
did  not  feel  free  to  answer  questions  relat- 
ing to  past  decisions  in  which  he  had  par- 
ticipated. I  Informed  him  I  would  not  in- 


sist on  his  doing  so,  and  that  I  would  stata 
my  Interpretation  of  thoso  cases  myself  for 
the  hearing  record  and  then  Insert  all  tht 
opinions  filed  In  them  in  the  hearing  record 
so  any  Interested  person  could  thereby  de- 
termine whether  I  had  Interpreted  the  cases 
correctly.  Incidentally,  a  committee  hearing 
record  Is  made  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate  when  it  passes  on  committee  recom- 
mendations. 

Before  stating  my  interpretation  of  the 
cases  and  insertmg  the  opinions  in  them  In 
the  record,  I  advised  Justice  Portas  that  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned  he  was  at  liberty  to 
depart  from  the  bearing.  I  added,  however, 
that  In  the  event  he  elected  to  remain  he 
would  be  at  liberty  to  make  any  conmients 
he  desired  respecting  the  accuracy  of  any 
Interpretation  I  placed  upon  any  of  the  cases. 
Justice  Portas  voluntarUy  elected  to  remain 
whUe  I  was  stating  my  interpretation  of  the 
cases  for  the  record  and  Inserting  the  opin- 
ions In  them  In  the  record.  My  performance 
of  this  task  necessarily  consumed  much  time 
because  the  cases  were  numerous  and  the 
opinions  In  them  rather  lengthy. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  was  courteous  to 
Justice  Fortas  throughout  the  hearing  and 
treated  him  Just  exactly  like  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  been  treated  had  our  positions 
been  reversed. 

In  my  deliberate  judgment,  the  cases 
make  It  plain  that  In  the  performance  of  his 
work  as  an  Associate  Justice.  Mr.  Fortas  has 
undertaken  to  carry  into  effect  the  words  he 
spoke  at  American  University  on  March  20, 
1968.  At  that  place  and  time  he  declared : 

"But  the  words  of  the  Constitution  were 
not  written  with  a  meaning  that  persists 
for  all  time.  Words  are  not  static  symbols. 
Words  may  be  carved  in  impervious  gran- 
ite, but  the  words  themselves  are  as  im- 
permanent as  the  hand  that  carved  them. 
They  reflect  Ught  and  shadow,  they  are 
modified  by  rain  and  sun,  they  are  subject 
to  the  changes  that  a  restless  life  brings 
upon  them.  So  the  specific  meaning  of  the 
words  of  the  Constitution  has  not  been 
fixed  and  unchanging.  They  never  will  be 
fixed  and  unchanging.  The  Constitution  is 
not  static.  But  the  changes  In  those  words — 
changes  In  the  meaning  of  those  words — have 
not.  as  one  might  think,  been  arbitrary  or 
haphazard." 

After  reading  these  words  of  Justice  For- 
tas, I  wondered  why  George  Washington. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  James  Madison,  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  and  the  other  good  and  wise 
men  who  framed  the  Constitution  put  provi- 
sions in  that  document  requiring  supreme 
Court  Judges  to  take  oaths  to  support  a  Con- 
stitution whose  words  Justice  Portas  says 
have  no  fixed  meaning,  and  specifying  that 
the  Constitution  can  be  amended.  I.e., 
changed  only  by  the  Joint  action  of  Con- 
gress and  the  States. 

When  all  Is  said.  America's  greatest  jurist 
of  all  time.  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  said 
all  that  can  be  soundly  said  on  the  subject 
In  Marbury  v.  Madison.  After  declaring  that 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution  "are  de- 
signed to  be  permanent,"  he  added: 

"Prom  these,  and  many  other  selections 
which  might  be  made,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  contem- 
plated that  instrument  as  a  rule  for  the 
government  of  courts,  as  well  as  the  legis- 
lature. Why  otherwise  does  it  direct  the 
judges  to  take  an  oath  to  support  It?  This 
oath  certainly  applies,  in  an  especial  man- 
ner, to  their  conduct  in  their  official  char- 
acter. How  Immoral  to  impose  it  on  them, 
if  they  were  to  be  used  as  the  instruments 
and  the  knowing  instruments,  for  violat- 
ing what  they  swear  to  support!  .  .  .  Why 
does  a  judge  swear  to  discharge  his  duties 
agreeably  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  if  that  Constitution  forms  no  rule 
for  his  government?  ...  If  such  be  the  real 
state  of  things,  this  is  worse  than  solemn 
mockery." 

I  close  with  this  observation:  If  Its  words 
have  no  fixed  meaning,  the  Constitution  is 
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J.  BaviM,  Jr., 
V.S.  Senator. 
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In  a  letter  publUh<  d  In  The  vraahington 


Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.  of 


North  CaroUna.  sets  i  orth  his  position  With 

respect  to  the  quallflc  ktlons  which  should  be 
considered  In  conflnilng  the  appointment 
*^      "       of  the  United  States 
the  character  of  the 


of  the  Chief  iustlce 

Supreme   Court,   and    —    

hearings  held  to  deti  rmlne  those  quaUtlca- 
tlons.  These  views  a 


...uu.     » '*  Important  not  only 

wlto  respect  to  Mr.  Justice  Portas,  but  also 
as  a  precedent  In  the  kind  of  hearings  which 
might  be  held  In  c  mnectlon  with  future 
appointments. 

The  Saoator  relegai  es  to  a  minor  place  the 
cansldantlons  which  In  the  past  have  deter- 
mined the  quallflcatli  ins  of  the  Justice,  such 
as  outstanding  lnte(rlty   and  legal   ability. 


The  sole  quallflcatlc  n  for  appointment  to 
the  Court  which  Senator  Ervln  discusses  is 
this-  Will  a  new  Ji  stlce  reverse  decisions 
which  the  Senator  dc  68  not  like?  In  support 
of  the  test  of  ellglb  Uty,  the  Senator  flrst 
observes  that  once  t  Justice  Is  conflrmed. 
his  future  decisions  irlll  be  independent  of 
any  control  by  the  Senate  or  the  people. 
It  Is  therefore  the  AxXy  of  a  Senator  to  put 
pressure  on  the  Supi  eme  Court  by  blocking 
confirmation  of  any  Justice  whose  views  do 
not  coincide  with  tie  Senator's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constltut  on. 

Senator  Ervln  doei  not  put  his  argument 
m  such  blunt  termi.  The  Senator  says  a 
Supreme  Comt  Just  ce  must  take  an  oath 
to  support  the  Com  tltutlon.  If  after  con- 
firmation the  Justlci  delivers  opinions  con- 
trary to  the  Senator"!  convictions,  he  violates 
that  oath.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Senator  thinks 
the  majority  on  the  Varren  Court  have  been 
violating  their  oaths  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution for  the  past  £  everal  years.  He  Intends 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  sort  ol  thing,  if  he  can. 
In  such  an  effort,  en  lorsement  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  and  the  faculties  of  oiu 
greatest  law  schools  >ecome8  Irrelevant. 

The  Senator  quot  js  from  a  recent  speech 
in  which  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  says: 

■•So  the  specific  meaning  of  the  words  of 
the  Constitution  has  not  been  fixed  and 
unchanging.  They  lever  will  be  fixed  and 
unchanging.  The  Ci  institution  Is  not  static. 
But  the  changes  li  those  words— changes 
In  the  meaning  of  those  words— have  not. 
as  one  might  think ,  been  arbitrary  or  bap- 
hazard." 

These  words  pro  re  to  the  Senator  that 
Justice  Portas  will  i^lolate  his  oath  of  office 
and  ignore  the  writ  en  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution. He  sums  1  up  with  great  slmpUclty 
as  follows: 

"I  close  with  this  observation:  If  Its  words 
have  no  fixed  meailng.  the  Constitution  Is 
indeed  a  'solemn  m(  ckery.'  and  furnishes  'no 
rule  for  (the)  Gdvemmenf  of  Supreme 
Court  Justices." 

It  must  be  obvlov  s.  even  to  a  layman,  that 
words  like  "general  welfare."  "due  process  of 
law."  "equal  protect  on  of  the  law,"  represent 
constitutional  Ideali .  not  definite  rules.  What 
the  Senator  Is  saylig  Is  that  the  constitu- 
tional fathers  mad(  a  mockery  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  using  si  ich  general  terms. 

Senator  Ervln  clt »  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
in  support  of  his  p  >sltlon  that  the  words  m 
the  Constitution  ixe  designed  to  be  per- 
manent and  have  i  fixed  meaning.  He  over- 
looks a  whole  boc  y  of  legal  literature  In- 
eluding  Marshall  filmself  who  obaerved  In 


UcCvnough  V.  UaryUmA  that  "Almost  aU 
compositions  contain  words  which  taken  In 
their  rigorous  sense  would  convey  a  meaning 
dlfrerent  from  that  which  Is  obviously  In- 
tended." Such  examples  could  be  endleaaly 
multipUed.  I  conclude  with  Learned  Hand's 
observation  which  expresses  a  eonoept  that 
Senator  Ervln  Ignores : 

•"Vot  a  Judge  called  upon  to  pass  on  a  ques- 
tion of  Constitutional  law  everything  turns 
upon  the  spirit  with  which  he  approaches  the 
question  before  him.  The  words  he  must  con- 
strue are  empty  vessels  Into  which  he  can 
pour  nearly  anything  he  will.  Men  do  not 
gather  flgs  or  thistles,  nor  supple  Institu- 
tions from  Judges  whose  outlook  Is  limited 
by  pariah  or  class.  They  must  be  aware  that 
there  are  »>ef  ore  them  more  than  verbal  prob- 
lems; more  than  final  solutions  cast  In  gen- 
eralisations of  universal  applicablUty.  They 
must  be  aware  of  the  changing  social  ten- 
sions  In  every   society   which   make   It  an 
organism:  which  demand  new  schemata  of 
adaptation:  which  will  disrupt  It.  If  rigidity 
confined."  Having  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  qualifications  of  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  depend  on  how  he  Is  likely  to  decide 
future  caaee.  the  Senator  Is  faced  with   a 
procedural  problem.  I.e.,  how  to  find  out  In 
advance  whether  the  new  Justice  Is  likely  to 
violate  his  oath  of  office  by  handing  down 
future  decisions  which  contradict  the  Sena- 
tor's views.  The  simple  way  of  course  would 
be  to  call  the  new  Justice  on  the  stand  and 
ask  him  his  views  on  each  of  the  contro- 
versial Issues  which  might  come  before  the 
the  Court.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  Is 
what  the  Senator  would  like  to  do.  but  It 
would  be  indiscreet  to  use  such  injudicious 
language.  Therefore  the  Senator  adopts  the 
more  cumbersome  procedure  of  reading  the 
past  decisions  of  the  CoiuU  to  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas.  giving  him  the  opportunity  to  repent 
and  repudiate  them  or  to  explain  them  away. 
This  of  course  Is  an  open  attempt  to  put 
pressure  on  and  Infiuence  a  Judiciary  which 
the  Constitution  declares  should  be  inde- 
pendent. 

Of  coixrse  the  Senate  has  the  actual  power 
by  majority  vote  to  destroy  the  independence 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  There  is  little  danger 
that  this  will  ever  occur.  Even  President 
Roosevelt  at  the  height  of  his  power  could 
not  get  the  votes  to  approve  his  Court  pack- 
ing plan.  The  danger  represented  by  Senator 
Ervln  and  his  collaborators  is  a  different  one. 
It  Is  that  a  small  minority,  by  the  use  of 
filibuster  tactics,  may  Impair  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  Judiciary  and  Influence  the  course 
of  Judicial  decisions  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  threat  which  U  so  ominous  in  the 
procediires  which  now  threaten  to  block  the 
appointment  of  Justice  Portas  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice Ckf  the  United  States. 

THtTRMAN  AaNOLD. 

Washinotoi*. 


August  23.  1968. 
The  Eorroa. 
The  Washington  Post. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  ask  space  to  comment  on  Mr. 
Thurman  Arnold's  reply  to  my  statement  on 
the  Fortas  nomination. 

I  oBer  no  defense  to  Mr.  Arnold's  attempt 
to  belittle  my  position  by  attributing  to  me 
remarks  I  did  not  make,  thoughts  I  do  not 
think,  and  motives  I  do  not  entertain.  These 
things  are  not  relevant  to  the  issue  whether 
the  Senate  ought  to  advise  and  consent  to 
the  President's  nomination  of  Mr.  Fortas  for 
the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States. 

If  it  is  to  determine  this  issue  aright,  the 
Senate  must  consider  and  answer  these 
questions:  Why  was  the  Constitution  writ- 
ten? Do  the  words  of  the  Constitution  have 
fixed  and  imchanglng  meanings?  What  obli- 
gation does  the  Constitution  impose  upon  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice?  Will  Mr.  Fortas  per- 
form this  obligation  If  he  is  elevated  to  the 
post  at  Chief  Justice? 


Before  giving  what  I  conceive  to  be  correct 
answers  to  these  questions.  I  mention  some 
public  remarks  of  Mr.  Fortas  and  maks  some 
observations  on  Mr.  Arnold's  reply. 

On  one  occasion.  Mr.  Fortas  made  this  as- 
sertion to  the  Virginia  Trial  Lawyers  As- 
sociation: "The  great  invention  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  by  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution makes  change  possible  with  some  de- 
gree of  care";  and  on  another  occasion,  he 
made  thU  sUtement  to  an  audience  at 
American  University:  "But  the  words  of  the 
Constitution  were  not  written  with  a  mean- 
ing that  persists  for  all  time  •  •  •  so  the 
speclflc  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Consti- 
tution has  not  been  fixed  and  unchanging. 
They  will  never  be  fixed  and  unchanging." 

These  statements  put  Mr.  Portas  among 
the  Judicial  activists  who  regard  the  Consti- 
tution as  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
quivering  legal  aspen  leaf,  whose  meaning 
trembles  and  changes  when  sitting  Supreme 
Court  Justices  waver  in  mind  and  new  Su- 
preme Court  .Justices  ascend  the  bench. 

Mr.  Arnold  lends  his  support  to  Judicial 
activism  by  saying  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  reUting  to  "due  process  of  law", 
"the  equal  protection  of  the  laws",  and  the 
power  of  Congress  to  spend  money  for  "tht 
general  welfare"  represent  constitutional 
Ideals  rather  than  constitutional  rules. 

It  is  BP^ai^ing  for  a  lawyer  of  Mr.  Arnold  s 
standing  to  assert  that  any  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  were  written  merely  to  express 
Ideals,  that  is,  conceptions  of  things  existlnc 
merely  as  Images  In  the  mind. 

It  is  even  more  amazing  for  him  to  suggest 
that  there  Is  something  of  the  occult  In  "due 
process  of  law"  and  that  we  mtist  consult  the 
Delphic  Oracle  or  delve  into  the  craniiun  ol 
a  Supreme  Court  Justice  to  discover  its 
hidden  meaning. 

The  phrase  "due  process  of  law"  means 
exactiy  the  same  thing  as  the  term  "the  law 
of  the  land",  which  has  l>een  a  familiar  part 
of  the  language  of  the  law  ever  since  June  15. 
1315.  when  the  English  barons  confronted 
King  John  at  Runnymede  and  wrung  from 
him  the  pledge  of  Magna  Carta  that  "no 
free  man  ought  to  be  •  •  •  deprived  of  his 
Ufe,  liberty,  or  property  but  by  the  law  of 
the  land." 

Oovernmental  tyranny  has  made  it  neces- 
sary for  cotirts  to  hand  down  many  decisions 
expounding  and  applying  the  guaranties  of 
due  process  of  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments,  and  the  due  process  and  law 
of  the  land  clauses  of  the  Constitutions  ot 
the  several  states.  As  a  consequence.  Justice 
McKenna  said  this  In  Hovoard  v.  Kentucky, 
200  Ua.  164.  l-TS: 

"It  Is  not  necessary  to  enter  Into  a  lengthy 
discussion  of  what  constitutes  due  process  of 
law  That  has  been  done  In  a  number  of  cases 
and  there  la  nothing  In  the  present  case 
which  calls  for  a  repetition  and  an  extension 
of  the  discussion.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
the  words  'due  process  of  law.'  as  used  In  the 
14th  amendment,  protect  fundamental  rights. 
What  those  are  cannot  ever  t>e  the  cause  of 
much  dispute." 

There  Is  Ukewise  noUilng  of  the  occult  in 
the  provision  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
which  forbids  a  state  to  deny  to  any  person 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  ThU  pro- 
vision merely  imposes  upon  a  stete  the  obli- 
gation to  apply  its  laws  in  like  manner  to  all 
persons  In  like  circumstances. 

Similar  observations  apply  to  Article  I,  sec- 
tion 8.  which  empowers  Congress  to  levy  and 
collect  taxes  to  provide  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States.  The  import  of  this 
clause  Is  set  out  with  lucidity  in  the  writings 
of  one  of  Its  authors.  Alexander  Hamilton. 
Besides,  Its  significance  Is  explained  in  un- 
derstandable fashion  by  Justice  Story  in  his 
Commentaries,  and  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Vnited  States  v.  Butler.  297  U.8.  1.  and  Hel- 
vering  v.  DavU.  301  U.S.  619. 

Despite  these  things,  however,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Judicial  activists  do  com- 
plicate SlmpUclty  when  they  employ  the  con- 


stitutional provisions  relating  to  due  process, 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare  as  mere   vehicles   for  Imposing 
their  own  arbitrary.  Inconstant,  and  uncer- 
tain wills  on  the  American  people. 
I  now  turn  to  the  four  questions. 
1.  Why  was  the  Constitution  written? 
While  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  un- 
dertook to  answer  this  question  In  its  pre- 
amble, the  most  telling  answer  to  It  is  to  be 
fotmd  in  the  opinion  which  Justice  Davis 
wrote  for  the  Supreme  Court  in  Its  most 
courageous   decision   of   all   times.   Ex  Parte 
MiUigan,  71  U.S.  1. 

After  alluding  to  the  struggle  of  English- 
men against  tyranny  for  freedom  and  the 
right  of  self-government  and  declaring  that 
"the  founders  of  our  government  were  famil- 
iar with  that  struggle  and  secured  In  a  writ- 
ten Constitution  every  right  which  the  peo- 
ple had  wrested  from  power  during  a  con- 
test of  ages."  Justice  Davis  declared : 

"Time  has  proven  the  discernment  of  our 
ancestors:  for  even  these  provisions,  ex- 
pressed in  such  plain  English  words,  that  It 
would  seem  the  Ingenuity  of  man  could  not 
evade  them,  are  now.  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  seventy  years,  sought  to  be  avoided. 
Those  great  and  good  men  foresaw  that  trou- 
blous times  would  arise,  when  rulers  and 
people  would  become  restive  under  restraint, 
and  seek  by  sharp  and  decisive  measures  to 
acccxnpllsh  ends  deemed  Just  and  proper; 
and  that  the  principles  of  constitutional 
liberty  would  be  in  peril,  unless  established 
by  irrepeaiable  law.  The  history  of  the  world 
liad  taught  them  that  what  was  done  in  the 
past  might  be  attempted  in  the  future.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  law 
for  rulers  and  people,  equally  In  war  and  In 
peace,  and  covers  with  the  shield  of  Its  pro- 
tection all  classes  of  men.  at  all  times,  and 
imder  all  circumstances." 

2.  Do  the  words  of  the  Constitution  have 
fixed  and  unchanging  meanings? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  expUclt  in 
Article  VI.  which  declares  that  the  Consti- 
tution shall  be  the  Supreme  law  of  the 
land,  and  Article  V.  which  authorizes  Con- 
gress and  States  acting  In  combination  to 
alter  Its  meanmg. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  Constitution  can- 
not operate  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
unless  its  meaning  is  fixed,  that  Is.  estab- 
lished, and  unless  its  meaning  is  unchang- 
ing, that  Is,  stable. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  rightiy  affirmed  in 
Marbury  v.  Afaduon,  1  Cranch  137.  175.  that 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution  "are  de- 
signed to  be  permanent";  and  Justice 
Brewer  rightly  declared  in  South  Carolina 
V.  United  States.  199  U.S.  437.  448,  that  "the 
Constitution  is  a  written  instrument.  As 
such  Its  meaning  does  not  alter.  That  which 
It  meant  when  adopted,  it  means  now." 

These  things  being  true,  the  Constitution 
"sp>eaks  not  only  in  the  same  words,  but 
with  the  same  meaning  and  Intent  with 
which  It  spoke  when  It  came  from  the  hands 
of  its  framers,  and  was  voted  on  and  adopted 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States."  Scott 
v.  Sandford,  19  How.  393,  426. 

3.  What  obligation  does  the  Constitution 
impose  upon  a  Supreme  Court  Justice? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  explicit  in 
Article  VI,  which  prescribes  that  Supreme 
Court  Justices  "shall  be  bound  by  oath  or 
affirmation  to  support  this  Constitution." 

The  task  of  Supreme  Court  Justices  is  to 
interpret  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  not 
to  amend  them.  Their  oath  or  affirmation  to 
support  the  Constitution  obligates  them  to 
accept  that  instrument  as  the  rule  for  their 
government.  If  they  fail  to  do  bo,  they  make 
the  Constitution  a  "solemn  mockery"  (Afor- 
bury  v.  Jifodwon);  and  "abrogate  the  Judi- 
cial character  of  the  Supreme  Court"  (Scott 
v.  Sandford) . 

As  Chief  Justice  Marshall  so  well  declared 
In  Gibbons  v.  Ogden.  9  Wheat.  1.  188:  "As 
men  whose  Intentions  require  no  conceal- 
ment generally  employ  the  words  which  most 


direcUy  and  aptly  express  the  Ideas  they 
Intend  to  convey,  the  enlightened  patriots 
who  framed  our  Constitution,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  adopted  it.  must  be  understood  to 
have  employed  words  In  their  natural  sense, 
and  to  have  Intended  what  they  have  said." 
By  this  statement.  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
makes  it  as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun  In  a 
cloudless  sky  that  the  task  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  the  Interpreter  of  the  Constitution 
is  simply  to  ascertain  and  give  effect  to  the 
Intent  of  those  who  framed  and  ratified  it. 
If  the  constitutional  provision  at  issue  is 
plain,  the  Court  must  gather  the  intent  solely 
from  Its  language;  but  if  the  constitutional 
provision  at  issue  is  ambiguous,  the  Court 
must  place  Itself  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
condition  of  those  who  framed  and  ratified 
It,  and  in  that  way  determine  the  intent 
the  language  was  used  to  express. 

There  Is  no  substance  to  the  philosophy  of 
Judicial  activism  that  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices are  at  liberty  to  revUe  or  update  the 
Constitution  while  professing  to  Interpret 
It.  Indeed,  this  philosophy  Is  utterly  repug- 
nant to  the  objective  of  a  written  constitu- 
tion. As  Justice  Frankfurter  declared  in 
unman  v.  United  States.  360  U.S.  422.  428: 
"Nothing  new  can  be  put  into  the  Constitu- 
tion except  through  the  amendatory  process. 
Nothing  old  can  be  taken  out  without  the 
same  process." 

It  necessarily  follows  that  Judge  Cooley 
was  right  when  he  asserted  In  bis  "Constitu- 
tional Limitations"  that  "a  covirt  •  •  *  which 
should  allow  a  change  In  public  sentmient 
to  infiuence  It  in  giving  to  a  written  con- 
stitution a  construction  not  warranted  by 
the  intention  of  Its  founders  would  be  Jtistiy 
chargeable  with  reckless  disregard  of  official 
oath  and  public  duty." 

4.  will  Mr.  Portas  perform  the  obligation 
the  Constitution  Imposes  upon  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice  If  he  Is  elevated  to  the  post 
of  Chief  Justice? 

Mr.  Arnold  says  legal  ability  and  personal 
Integrity  are  the  only  qualifications  requisite 
for  a  Supreme  Court  Justice.  He  is  sadly  In 
error.  There  U  a  third  Indispensable  quali- 
fication. 

No  matter  what  other  gifts  or  attainments 
one  may  possess,  he  Is  not  qualified  to  be  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice  unless  he  Is  both  able 
and  willing  to  subject  himself  to  the  self- 
restraint  which  enables  him  to  accept  the 
Constitution  as  the  rule  for  the  government 
Of  hlB  Judicial  action  and  makes  him  refrain 
from  attempting  to  revise  or  update  that  in- 
strviment  according  to  his  personal  views  as 
to  what  Is  desirable  when  he  undertakes  to 
Interpret  It. 

Chief  Justice  Stone  certainly  had  this 
truth  in  mind  when  he  affirmed  in  United 
States  V.  Butler.  297  UJ3. 1.  78-79.  "that  while 
unconstitutional  exercise  of  power  by  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  subject  to  Judicial  restraint,  the 
only  check  upon  our  own  exercise  of  power 
is  our  own  sense  of  self-restraint". 

Some  men  possess  the  ability  and  the  will- 
ingness to  exercise  self-restraint  in  Judicial 
offices;  others  do  not.  The  reason  for  this  is 
revealed  by  some  Illuminating  observations 
of  Daniel  Webster.  He  said: 

"Good  mtentions  will  always  be  pleaded  for 
every  assumption  of  authority.  It  is  hardly 
too  strong  to  say  that  the  Constitution  was 
made  to  guard  the  people  against  the  dan- 
gers of  good  Intentions.  There  are  men  in  all 
ages  who  mean  to  govern  well,  but  they  mean 
to  govern. They  promise  to  be  good  masters. 
but  they  mean  to  be  masters." 

It  Is  Impossible  to  overstate  the  crucial  im- 
portance of  the  reqtilrement  that  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice  be  both  able  and  willing  to  ex- 
ercise self-restraint  in  his  Judicial  labors.  If 
he  lacks  either  the  abUity  or  the  willingness 
to  do  so.  he  cannot  and  will  not  support  the 
Constitution,  no  matter  how  much  he  may 
proclaim  bis  love  for  it. 

The  issue  whether  Mr.  Fortas  will  support 
the  Constitution  if  he  becomes  Chief  Jus- 


tice must  be  determined  by  his  words  and 
his  deeds.  His  words  and  deeds  make  it  mani- 
fest that  he  is  either  not  able  or  not  willing 
to  perform  his  obligation. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things,  he  cannot 
support  the  Constitution  if  he  believes,  as  he 
asserts,  that  it  has  no  fixed  and  unchangmg 
meaning  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  Is  at 
liberty  to  remake  it. 

His  deeds  as  an  Associate  Justice  are  even 
more  emphatic.  They  make  it  obvious  that 
he  Is  one  of  the  Judicial  activists  now  serving 
on  the  Supreme  Court  who  toy  with  the  Con- 
stitution as  if  it  were  their  personal  play- 
thing Instead  of  the  precious  Inheritance  of 
all  Americans. 

I  recount  a  few  of  these  deeds. 
Mr.  Fortas  Joined  In  the  5  to  4  decisions  in 
Miranda  v.  Arizona.  384  U.S.  436;  United 
States  V.  Wade.  388  U.S.  218:  Gilbert  v.  CoJ- 
ifomia,  388  U.S.  263;  and  Stovall  v.  Denno, 
388  U.S.  293,  which  create  artificial  rules  of 
evidence  for  all  criminal  trials  in  Federal  and 
State  courts.  These  newly-created  rules  are 
repugnant  to  the  words  and  history  of  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Amendments  upon  which 
they  are  allegedly  based,  and  permit  multi- 
tudes of  murderers,  rapists,  burglars,  rob- 
bers and  thieves  to  go  unwhipi>ed  of  Justice. 
In  the  final  analysis,  these  decisions  rest  on 
the  strange  assumption  that  society  needs 
little  protection  against  criminals,  but  crimi- 
nals need  much  protection  against  law  en- 
forcement officers. 

Mr.  Portas  Joined  In  the  6  to  2  decision 
in  United  States  v.  Robel,  389  U.S.  358,  and 
the  5  to  4  decision  In  Keyisiiian  v.  Board  of 
Regents,  385  U.S.  689,  which  adjudge  that  the 
First  Amendment  right  of  association  con- 
fers upon  Communists  a  constitutional  right 
to  work  in  defense  Industries  vital  to  our  na- 
tional security,  of  which  they  cannot  be  de- 
prived by  Congress,  and  a  constitutio;ial  right 
to  teach  In  the  schools  of  the  states,  of  which 
they  cannot  t>e  deprived  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  states.  Mr.  Fortas  Joins  in  these  deci- 
sions notwithstanding  he  admits  in  his  book- 
let on  "Dissent  and  Civil  Disobedience"  that 
"The  Communist  party  is  devoted  to  over- 
throwing the  government  of  the  United 
States  by  force  and  violence." 

Mr.  Fortas  Joined  In  the  7  to  2  decision  in 
Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  384  U.S.  641,  In  which 
the  Court  adjudges  that  the  fifth  section  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  emjwwers  Con- 
gress to  supplant  a  non-discriminatory  state 
voting  qualification  with  a  newly-created 
Federal  voting  qualification,  notwithstanding 
the  state  voting  qualification  is  In  complete 
harmony  with  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
and  notwithstanding  Articles  I  and  II  and 
the  Tenth  and  Seventeenth  Amendments 
vest  the  power  to  prescribe  voting  qualifica- 
tions In  the  States  and  deny  it  to  the  Con- 
gress. This  decision  Illustrates  Judicial  ac- 
tivism In  its  most  virulent  form. 

Mr.  Fortas  Joined  In  the  6  to  3  decision  in 
Amalgamated  Food  Employees  v.  Logan  Val- 
ley Plaza,  20  L.ed.  603.  which  holds  that  by 
virtue  of  the  freedom  of  speech  clause  of 
the  First  Amendment  union  pickets  now  en- 
joy a  constitutional  right  to  invade  the  pri- 
vate property  of  a  businessman  against  his 
will  for  the  purpose  of  urging  his  customers 
not  to  deal  with  him,  and  that  no  Federal  or 
State  co»irt  In  the  land  can  grant  the  btisl- 
nessman  any  protection  against  such  inva- 
sion of  his  private  property.  This  decision 
converte  a  trespass  of  great  antiquity  into  a 
new  Judge-made  right,  and  is  inconsistent 
with  the  law  of  private  property  which  has 
prevailed  In  Anglo-American  Jurisdictions  lor 
hundreds  of  years.  To  be  sure,  the  decision 
does  Indicate  the  attitude  of  mind  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Fortas  and  four  other  Justices  in 
their  5  to  4  decision  in  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  V.  AllU-Chalmers  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  UB.  176,  which  nullifies  the 
clearly  expressed  purpose  of  Congress  set 
out  in  section  7  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  that 
those  who  Ubor  in  American  industry  should 
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be  free  to  refr*ln  irom  Mrttclpatlng  in  itrikes 
or  other  concerted  \m  on  actlvltlea. 


Mr.  Fortas  Joined  In 
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the  6  to  3  decUlon  in 


MemoiTS  v.  Masaachua  ttt*.  388  XJ.8.  413;  the 
7  to  2  decision  in  Reilrup  v.  Nero  York  388 
U.  8.  767;  and  the  6  t »  4  dec^Blon  In  Ratner 
T.  California,  388  U.S.  442,  which  hold  that 
States  and  munlclpfci:  tlee  are  conatltutlon- 
ally  Impotent  under  Ibe  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  preei  clauses  of  the  First 
Amendment  and  the  lue  procese  clause  ol 
the  Fourteenth  AmenUnent  to  enact  effec- 
Uve  legislation  prohltlUng  the  peddling  of 
pornography  for  nity  lucre,  no  matter  how 
licentious  such  pomo)  raphy  may  be.  unless 
they  can  prove  the  net  ulous  proposition  that 
the  pornography  Is  "u  terly  without  redeem- 
ing social  value." 

I  refrain  from  citing  other  numerous  cases 
which  Illustrate  Mr.  I  ortas'  conviction  that 
the  words  of  the  Com  Htutlon  have  no  fixed 
and  unchanging  mear  Ing.  and  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  at  llbe  rty  to  remake  that  in- 
strument at  win. 

These  things  meat  little  or  nothing  to 
those  who  would  as  i  oon  have  our  country 
ruled  by  the  arbltrar;  .  Inconstant,  and  un- 
certain wills  of  Supr  ime  Court  Justices  as 
by"  the  fceftaln  and  cc  ostant  precepts  of  the 
CCihstltdtien.  But  th«y  mean  everything  to 
those  of  lu  who  love  the  Constitution  and 
believe  it  evil  to  tw  st  Its  precepe  out  of 
shape  even  to  accom  )llsh  ends  which  may 
be  desirable. 

If  desirable  ends  ar »  not  attainable  under 
the  Constitution  as  written,  they  should  be 
attained  In  a  forthright  manner  by  an 
amendment  under  Art  Icle  V  and  not  by  Judi- 
cial alchemy  which  i  ransmutes  words  into 
things  they  do  not  si  y.  Otherwise  the  Con- 
stitution is  a  meanlni  Jess  scrap  of  paper. 

I  oppose  the  eleva  Jon  of  Mr.  Fortas  to 
the  high  office  of  Chit  r  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  so  becaui  e  I  love  the  Constitu- 
tion and  believe  tyrai  ny  on  the  bench  to  be 
as  objectionable  as  ty  anny  on  the  throne. 
Sincerely  yours 

a  KU  J.  Ervin,  Jk., 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  two  additionul  conunents  on  Mr. 
Arnold's  letter  whic  1 1  omitted  from  my 
letter  of  August  23, :  968 


Mr.  Arnold  states  I 
those  of  us  who  do 


the  power  to  legislate  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution  creating  It;  and  that  If 
there  is  to  be  a  "third  legislative  cham- 
ber" to  write  new  laws,  its  members 
ought  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  and  not 
attain  their  offices  by  lifetime  appoint- 
ments which,  in  effect,  make  them  "a 
bevy  of  platonlc  guardians." 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  any  Supreme 
Court  Justice  who  prefers  to  amend  the 
Constitution  and  make  laws  rather  than 
interpret  them  ought  to  lay  aside  his 
judicial  robes,  enter  the  political  arena 
by  seeking  election  to  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives,  and  thus  give 
the  jjeople  from  whom  all  the  Just  pow- 
ers of  government  are  derived  an  op- 
portimity  to  declare  by  their  votes 
whether  they  approve  or  disapprove  his 
prop^als  for  remaking  our  govern- 
mental and  legal  institutions  and  our  so- 
ciety in  his  own  image. 


in  substance,  that 
not  believe  that  Mr. 


Fortas  ought  to  be  i  levated  to  the  Office 
of  Chief  Justice  of  t  le  United  States  seek 
to  destroy  the  indipendence  of  the  ju- 
diciary. Let  me  ass;rt  with  all  the  em- 
phasis at  my  comi  land  that  I  believe 
that  members  of  ;he  Supreme  Court 
ought  to  be  independent  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  and  everything  else 
on  earth  except  the  Constitution,  which 
they  are  sworn  to  support.  And  herein 
lies  a  fimdamenta  difference  between 
Mr.  Arnold  and  mrself.  He  thinks  that 
they  ought  to  be  inc  ependent  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself — a  \  lew  held  by  Mr.  For 
tas  which  dlsqualifl  »  Mr.  Fortas  for  pro 
motion  to  the  Offlcje  of  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States. 

I  am  intrigued  b;  Mr.  Arnold's  quota- 
tion of  one  of  Leaded  Hand's  observa- 
tions 

I  would  remind  Mr.  Arnold  and  the 
Senate  that  anon  [  the  last  public  ut- 


terances of  Judge 


der  the  title  "Th« 


essence,  that  the 


Learned  Hand  were 


the  three  lectures  1:  e  delivered  before  the 
Harvard  Law  Scha  il  in  1958,  which  were 
subsequently  publU  tied  in  book  form  im 


BUI  of  Rights."  In 


these  lectures,  Ju<i  je  Hand  asserted,  In 


Supreme  Court  had 


converted  Itself  in  o  a  "third  legislative 
chamber"  which  :  lad  actually  usurped 


THE    SELECTION    OF    SUPREME 
COURT    JUSTICES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  July  23, 
1968.  I  introduced  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  change  the  present 
method  of  selecting  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices. My  amendment.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 194,  would  make  it  as  certain  as 
possible  that  only  the  best  qualified  peo- 
ple serve  on  the  Court  by  limiting  the 
President's  choice  to  one  of  at  least  five 
men  selected  by  a  panel  composed  of  the 
chief  judge  of  the  highest  court  in  each 
State  and  the  chief  Judge  of  each  Fed- 
eral Judicial  circuit.  Of  course,  the  Sen- 
ate would  still  have  to  approve  the  Presi- 
dent's choice.  Thus,  under  my  amend- 
ment, members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
would  not  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  per- 
sonal friendship  with  the  President,  po- 
litical service  rendered  to  the  political 
party  in  power,  or  past  association  with 
politically  potent  groups.  Undoubtedly, 
the  objective  of  my  proposed  amendment 
is  worthwhile. 

On  September  1,  1968.  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  published  an  editorial,  en- 
titled "The  Supreme  Court,"  which  very 
eloquently  supports  my  proposed  amend- 
ment, and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Soprxkb  CoxniT 
Appointment  of  Supreme  Court  Justices  by 
the  president,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  was  provided  In  the 
Constitution  of  1788  and  has  never  been 
changed. 

The  reason  for  the  original  plan  Is  obvious. 
Election  was  impracticable  then,  and  still 
is.  The  electorate  was  and  is  unlikely  to  im- 
derstand  the  qualifications  needed.  That  the 
choice  should  be  given  primarily  to  the  chief 
executive  was  logical  in  the  late  18th  cen- 
tury and  for  decades  later  because  of  the 
limited  interstate  communications.  The 
president  was  the  best  medium  through 
whom  to  obtain  knowledge  of  qualification 
for  the  post. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  early  nation 
had  better  reason  to  trtist  its  presidents  not 
to  play  politics  with  bo  important  an  office 
as  the  court  than  would  be  the  case  later. 
Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr.  of  North  Carolina 
now  proposes  a  constitutional  amendment 
that  will  offer  far  better  opportunity  and 


method    for   the   appointment   of   qualified 
Jurists  on  the  top  court. 

If  adopted,  his  plan  would  limit  selection 
to  men  placed  on  a  chosen  list  by  the  chief 
J\istlces  of  the  60  states  and  those  of  fed- 
eral appellate  courts.  This  plan  would  en- 
able experienced  Jurists  to  assure  that  only 
well-quallfled  men  could  be  named  to  the 
court  on  which  the  nation  must  depend  for 
sotmd  Judgment  on  legal  questions  where 
that  Judgment  is  needed  most. 

Rep.  O.  C.  Fisher  of  San  Angelo  adds  a 
proposal  that  Supreme  Court  members 
should  have  to  be  reconfirmed  every  10  years. 
As  sound  as  this  looks  on  the  face.  It  is  open 
to  question.  A  hostile  party  majority  In  the 
Senate  could  play  poUtlcs  by  removing  Jus- 
tices without  real  reason.  Life  tenure  "during 
good  behavior"  was  written  into  the  Con- 
stitution to  remove  court  members  from  the 
temptation  to  hold  onto  office  by  kowtowing 
to  the  winds  of  popular  opinion.  The  Fisher 
proposal  would  be  helpful  where  health  and 
mental  stability  are  concerned. 

There  is  every  reason  to  write  Ervln's  idea 
Into  the  Constitution.  There  are  11  U.S. 
appellate  court  heads  and  60  State  Supreme 
Court  chief  Justices.  These  61  Jurists  know 
the  law,  lawyers.  Judges  and  their  record  of 
performance. 

Sively  tl»«y  **■•  better  qualified  than  anv 
president,  lawyer,  or  otherwise,  to  name  good 
top  court  members.  Sen.  Ervin  is  not  pro- 
posing that  they  select  the  nominees.  Their 
Job  would  be  to  make  a  list,  long  or  short, 
of  men  upon  whose  qualifications  the  presi- 
dent, the  Senate  and  the  country  can  rely. 
You  can  look  back  on  the  makeup  of  the 
top  court  for  the  last  7S  years  and  point  out 
some  members  that  would  have  had  a  very 
hard  time,  indeed,  passing  the  scrutiny  of 
the  proposed  selectors. 
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NEW  MEXICO  BECKONS  THOSE 
SEEKING  GROWTH 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  any 
citizen  residing  in  an  overcrowded  area 
of  the  Nation  who  seeks  great  opportu- 
nity in  a  new  area  can  turn  his  eyes  to 
my  home  State  of  New  Mexico.  Our  State 
is  experiencing  significant  growth, 
marked  by  the  expansion  of  major 
planned  communities. 

Coupled  with  the  unsurpassed  climate 
and  environment  offered  by  New  Mexico, 
they  hold  out  a  new  opportimity  to  those 
who  would  start  anew  in  a  kind,  grow- 
ing, and  bright  new  place.  Recently,  a 
major  newspaper  published  a  review  of 
the  progress  being  made  in  New  Mexico 
by  one  of  such  plaimed  communities,  Rio 
Rancho  Estates. 

This  is  a  venture  which  also  seeks  to 
attract  industry,  for  which  it  will  bend 
over  backward  in  many  ways  in  order  to 
attract  new  jobs  to  the  area. 

I  believe  this  chronicle  of  growth  de- 
serves further  mention  for  the  informa- 
tion and  enlightenment  of  many  among 
us.  Certainly,  this  type  of  progress  re- 
port makes  fascinating  reading  to  those 
seeking  lower  costs  of  living,  excellent 
climate,  and  space  in  which  to  spread  out 
in.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Sept.  6.  1968) 

Desekt  Oivss  Wat  to  Hoi«xs 

(By  Charles  E.  Dole) 

ALBUQUEBQtn,  N.  M«x.— "When  we  moved 
out  here,  we  wanted  poles  everywhere."  said 


Chester  Cartty,  executive  vice-president  of 
AMREP  Corporation.  "Then  people  could  see 
that  we  had  electricity." 

That  was  five  years  ago,  and  stories  about 
bad  land  deals  In  the  Southwest  were  ram- 
pant from  coast  to  coast. 

So  the  poles  went  Into  the  ground,  people 
bought  land,  a  few  houses  were  built — and 
Rio  Rancho  was  on  its  way. 

AMREP.  then  known  as  American  Realty 
Sc  Petroleum  Corporation,  already  was  devel- 
oping a  large  piece  of  real  estate  In  Florida 
near  Ocala.  Seeing  a  vast  growth  potential 
in  the  Southwest,  and  not  willing  to  be 
caught  on  the  outside  looking  In,  the  com- 
pany decided  to  stake  Its  claim  In  New 
Mexico. 

It  acquired  some  55.000  acres  of  open  land 
Just  northwest  of  the  state's  largest  city  and 
60  miles  south  of  the  capital  of  Santa  Fe. 

When  I  visited  the  site  In  June.  1964.  there 
was  only  one  street  and  maybe  18  or  20  houses 
standing.  The  rest  was  barren,  dusty  desert 
starting  at  about  6.000  feet  and  rising  as  you 
drove  to  the  far  border  on  the  west — with 
gophers  and  snakes  and  exquisite  flowers 
abloom. 

Off  to  the  east  are  the  Sandia  Mountains, 
soaring  loftily  above  the  Rio  Grande — chang- 
ing mood  and  face  as  the  sun  and  clouds 
sail  across  the  sky. 

Last  month  Rio  Rancho  had  268  houses 
either  built  or  under  construction  and  117 
contracted  for  construction.  Total  population 
in  four  years  had  climbed  from  a  couple  of 
handf  uls  to  around  800. 

"Future  growth."  ticcordlng  to  John  Som- 
merhalder.  general  manager  of  Rio  Rancho, 
-  should  be  much  faster  as  Albuquerque  con- 
tinues to  expand  In  our  direction." 

AMREP  looks  for  10.000  famlUes  here  In 
the  next  25  years.  Already  thousands  of  peo- 
ple are  buying  lots,  and  $10  million  has  gone 
into  the  development  to  date. 

Albuquerque,  fast-growing,  eager,  with  a 
youthful  work  force.  Is  ringing  on  three  sides 
by  federal  land,  Indian  reservations,  and 
mountains.  The  only  route  for  growth  Is 
toward  the  northwest — "and."  smiles  Mr. 
Sommerhalder.  "Rio  Rancho  Estates." 

Despite  the  rising  costs  of  land  and  labor. 
house  prices  generally  are  much  lower  than 
in  the  Northeast.  The  four-bedroom  Terri- 
torial, for  example,  sells  for  around  $34,000 
above  the  land.  Including  an  atrium  and 
other  covered  areas,  total  square  footage  Is 
3.043.  with  1.990  of  It  living  area. 

Homes  already  built  range  from  $11,600  to 
$35,000. 

With  some  40  houses  now  In  various  stages 
of  construction,  Mr.  Sommerhalder  predicts 
"we'll  buUd  135  to  150  houses  this  year."  A 
fully  furnished,  $200,000  model  village  shows 
only  four  houses  but  the  actual  choice  and 
adaptations  run  Into  the  dozens.  "The  models 
are  modified  constantly."  he  says. 

Of  course,  the  Southwest  Is  not  for  every- 
one. But  neither  Is  Florida,  or  Oregon — or 
New  England,  for  that  matter.  New  Mexico  Is 
dry;  average  annual  rainfall  in  the  Albu- 
querque area  Is  only  about  eight  Inches. 

But  to  many  people  that's  a  plus.  Albu- 
querqueans  say  the  sun  shines  360  days  a 
year. 

Contrary  to  what  many  people  believe. 
New  Mexico  Is  not  low.  Albuquerque  ranges 
from  about  5,000  feet  up  to  well  over  6.000 
in  the  Heights  section  of  the  city.  Santa  Pe 
Is  above  7.000  feet. 

Because  of  Its  desert-tempered  climate 
humidity  ts  low.  Although  the  summer  tem- 
perature can  flirt  with  100,  the  effect  Is  less 
enervating  than  the  moisture  of  the  semi- 
tropics. 

Last  sununer  AMREP  opened  Panorama 
Inn  Just  up  the  road  from  the  sales  office. 
Lot  buyers  have  a  place  to  stay  when  they 
come  out  to  see  their  piece  of  land.  Too, 
Aubuquerqueans  in  increasing  numbers  drive 
out  to  the  inn  for  a  meal. 

So  far  the  Inn  has  been  expanded  once 
and  plans  call  for  another  expansion  In  the 
next  few  months. 


THE  FREEDOM  ACADEMY  BILL 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  1960  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  after  ex- 
tensive hearings,  reported  favorably  the 
Freedom  Academy  bill.  The  purpose  of 
this  measure  was  to  create  an  academy 
where  personnel  from  the  various  de- 
partments of  Government  concerned 
with  foreign  policy  could  be  given  con- 
centrated training  on  Communist  politi- 
cal warfare  and  how  to  cope  with  it. 

In  reporting  the  bill,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  described  it  as  probably  "the 
most  important  bill  ever  to  come  before 
Congress."  It  added: 

This  Is  the  first  measure  to  recognize  that 
a  concentrated  development  and  training 
program  must  precede  a  significant  Improve- 
ment in  our  cold-war  capabilities.  The 
various  agencies  and  bureaus  can  be  shuf- 
fled and  reshuffled.  Advisory  committees,  in- 
terdepartmental committees  and  coordinat- 
ing agenciee  can  be  created  and  recreated, 
but  until  they  are  staffed  by  highly  moti- 
vated personnel  who  have  been  systemat- 
ically and  intensively  trained  in  the  vast  and 
complex  field  of  total  jjolltlcal  warfare  we 
can  expect  little  improvement  in  our 
situation. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  voice 
vote,  without  a  single  objection,  but  it 
was  too  late  in  the  session  to  permit 
House  consideration. 

Since  1960  it  has  been  reintroduced, 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate,  in  each 
new  Congress,  always  with  wide  biparti- 
san support.  Regrettably,  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  it  still  languishes  in  leg- 
islative limbo. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  testimony  in  support  of  the  Freedom 
Academy  bill  recently  given  by  Mr. 
Marx  Lewis,  chairman  of  the  Council 
Against  Communist  Aggression,  before 
the  Democratic  platform  committee.  Let 
me  quote  one  paragraph  from  his  testi- 
mony which,  I  feel,  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem: 

To  train  people  whom  they  call  "conflict 
managers,"  the  Communists  have  brought 
from  countries  they  seek  to  subjugate  thou- 
sands, over  the  years,  tens  of  thousands,  of 
carefully  selected  recruits.  These  people  at- 
tend the  Institutes  to  receive  Intensive  train- 
ing on  how  to  Infiltrate  every  segment  of  the 
population  in  their  native  countries.  The 
courses  in  many  instances  last  as  long  as  four 
years.  They  are  taught  how  to  penetrate  the 
mass-media,  achieve  control  of  trade  unions 
and  other  mass-membership  organizations, 
organize  demonstrations  and  create  riots, 
build  "front"  organizations,  acquire  positions 
of  trust  in  organizations  of  students,  farmers, 
youth,  even  the  churches,  and  again  a  foot- 
hold m  Government  agencies  where  they  can 
Influence  foreign  policy  decisions.  These 
trainees  are  then  returned  to  their  native 
countries  to  apply  what  they  learned  at  the 
so-called  universities.  Some  of  the  present 
dictators  In  Communist  countries  are  gradu- 
ates from  these  schools. 

In  a  speech  which  I  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  reporting  the  Freedom 
Academy  bill  for  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, I  said  that  we  have  been  losing  the 
cold  war  because  we  have  been  amateurs 
fighting  against  professionals.  I  believe 
that  this  evaluation  still  holds  good. 

It  is  too  late  to  do  anything  about  the 
Freedom  Academy  bill  in  this  session.  But 
it  is  my  hope  that  in  the  coming  session. 
Congress  will  get  around  to  enacting  this 
long  overdue  legislation. 

I   ask   unanimous   consent   to   have 


printed  in  the  Record  the  full  text  of  Mr. 
Marx  Lewis'  testimony  before  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statzmxnt  bt  Makx  Lewis,  CHAntiuN,  on 
Behalf  or  tbz  CotrNcn.  Against  Commu- 
nist Aggression 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: my  name  Is  Marx  Lewis.  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  Council  Against  Communist  Ag- 
gression. Its  national  office  Is  at  1500  N.  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  It  Is  not  a  mass  or- 
grjiization.  and  primarUy  educational.  It  was 
organized  with  a  large  preponderance  of 
trade  union  officials  eighteen  years  ago.  and 
has  ever  since  followed  a  foreign  policy  posi- 
tion which  :>arallels  in  all  major  respects  that 
of  the  AFL-CIO.  It  Is  a  non-partisan  organi- 
zation, consisting  of  persons  of  all  shades  of 
political  opinion.  It  Includes  liberals  and  con- 
servatives v'ho  differ  widely  on  domestic  so- 
cial and  economic  Issues,  but  who  are  agreed 
that  these  divisions  are  relatively  unimpor- 
tant where  questions  bearing  on  interna- 
tional policy,  patriotism  and  national  sur- 
vival are  Involved. 

In  its  educational  efforts,  the  Council  pub- 
lishes a  monthly  bulletin  which  goes  to  about 
3.000  p-ople  in  the  opinion-making  fields, 
labor  editors,  educators,  state  and  Federal 
legislators.  clerg3rnien.  Journalists,  univer- 
sities and  libraries.  It  prints  and  distributes 
leaflets  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  the 
Cole"  W.ir.  It  maintains  a  corps  of  foreign  cor- 
respondents whose  reports  on  Communist 
tactics  and  strategy  ised  in  their  respective 
countries  are  made  available  to  the  persons 
and  institutions  I  have  already  mentlr-ed. 
Much  of  this  Information  is  not  available 
from  any  other  source.  It  has  a  number  of 
local  chapters  in  our  larger  cities,  called 
Committees  of  Correspondence,  which  meet 
periodically,  generally  at  luncheon-meetings, 
and  which  ^  »rry  on  educational  activities  in 
their  communities.  It  supplies  material  to 
high  school  and  college  students  to  be  used 
by  them  in  their  debates. 

It  does  not  engage  in  lobbying  activities. 
It  advocates  and  strongly  supports  legislation 
designed  to  establish  and  maintain  a  military 
establishment  second  to  none  lu  the  world. 
The  only  legislative  measure  on  which  it  has 
concentrated  its  attention  during  the  past 
several  years  is  a  bill  which  proposes  the 
creation  of  a  Freedom  Commission  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Freedom  Academy,  which 
will  do  in  the  field  of  political  and  psycho- 
logical warfare  what  our  military,  naval  and 
air  force  academies  are  doing  to  train  leader- 
ship for  military  service.  It  is  of  this  meas- 
ure, its  needs  and  objectives,  of  which  I  wish 
to  speak. 

As  its  title  indicates,  our  Council  is  pri- 
marily interested  in  Communism  as  an  in- 
strument of  aggression,  designed  to  take  over 
the  free  world  by  force.  We  have  no  fear  of 
Communism  as  an  ideology.  We  reject  it  in 
toto,  but  are  convinced  that  as  Ideology  it 
can  never  gain  the  adherence  of  free  people*. 
Although  the  Communist  movement  has  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  control  of  one-third  of 
the  world's  population,  and  dominates  one- 
fourth  of  the  world's  land  surface,  we  know 
of  no  case  where  any  people,  anywhere,  has 
voluntarily  and  deliberately  chosen  Commu- 
nism as  a  way  of  life.  We  do  have  many 
examples,  the  most  recent  that  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, where  people  it  has  subjugated  and 
enslaved  seek  an  escape  from  bondage.  Peo- 
ple have  risked,  and  lost,  life  and  limb  try- 
ing to  scale  the  walls  the  Communists  have 
erected  to  keep  them  confined.  But  if  the 
Communists  would  want  to  submit  their 
ideology,  as  against  ours,  to  the  market  place 
of  ideas,  we  would  be  glad  to  accept  the 
challenge.  Lenin  once  said  that  it  would  take 
five  hundred  years  to  convince  people  of  the 
need  for  Socialism,  or  Communism.  Nor  are 
we  concerned  about  Communism  as  an  eco- 
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nomlo  Byitom.  lU  gh  «tly  fallurM  to  provide 
people  with  the  llvl  og  standarda  achieved 
uii4«r  our  free  ente  prlie  lystem  are  well- 
known.  To  the  extent  that  their  economic 
■TBtein  haa  been  ma< «  to  work  at  all  it  baa 
tMen  aa  a  result  of  tl  le  Introduction  of  some 
of  the  features  of  th  i  free  enterprise  system, 
such  aa  incentives  a  nd  some  form  of  profit 
motive,  all  of  whlc  i  they  have  long  con- 
demned as  the  worst  features  of  the  socalled 
capitalist  system.  No  people,  least  of  all  ours, 
will  want  to  exchanf  e  our  system  for  theirs. 

It  U,  however,  aa  i  n  aggreaatvt  force  bent 
on  world  conqueat  and  domination  with 
which  we  are  concBrned.  While  they  are 
creating  a  military  lorce  capable  of  achiev- 
ing their  obJecUve.  i:  necessary  by  war,  and 
we  are  preparing  to  meet  that  challenge  by 
our  armaments,  we  )elleve  that  If  they  are 
auccesaful  in  extend  ng  their  present  world 
empire  It  will  be  beet  use  they  have  developed 
to  a  degree  never  be  ore  known  or  devUed  a 
capability  in  the  nor  -military  area.  The  Free 
World  U  being  aaaau  ted  by  an  extraordinary 
variety  of  conflict  liatrumenu  which  they 
have  mastered,  and  orchestrated,  and  have 
Integrated  Into  a  mi  ny  directional  strategy. 
Even  today  few  of  oi  ir  people  appreciate  the 
remarkable  research,  development  and  train- 
lag  progsam  in  confll  :t  techniques  which  haa 
been  In  high  gear  li  the  Soviet  Union  for 
fifty  years,  and  whlc  i  has  been  expanded  to 
cover  every  country  under  Communist  con- 
trol, and  to  many  o  luntrles  that  have  thus 
far  escaped  Communist  tyranny.  OuerrlUa 
warfare,  sometimes  c  Isgulsed  as  "wars  of  na- 
tional liberation,"  i  ubverslon.  propaganda, 
blackmail,  culture,  a  d  and  diplomacy  are  all 
intermixed  in  a  thousand-pronged  offensive. 

Our  late  President  Kennedy  recognized  and 
pln-polnted  the  dar  ger  when  he  stated,  on 
April  30.1961: 

••Too  long  have  wb  fixed  our  eyes  on  the 
tradlUonal  military  leeds;  now  It  should  be 
clear  that  thU  Is  lo  longer  enough:  that 
our  security  may  be  ost  piece  by  piece,  coun- 
try by  country,  with  >ut  the  firing  of  a  single 
missile  or  the  cross  ng  of  a  single  border." 

Former  United  States  Senator  Paul  H. 
Douglas,  one  of  the  arst  to  advocate  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Fr«  Bdom  Academy  aa  a  new 
weapon  for  winning  the  Cold  War,  has  said : 

••Our  experiences  of  the  last  decade  and  a 
half  have  shown  coi  iclualvely  that  the  con- 
frontation between  ;he  free  naUons  of  the 
world  and  the  Comiiunlst  natlona  probably 
win  primarily  be  no  i-miUtary.  ...  We  have 
learned  aUo  that  an  essentially  new  form  of 
power  struggle  has  :  Isen  up  beside  the  his- 
toric competitive  for  ma  of  traditional  diplo- 
macy and  open  mllll  ary  action.  ...  To  deny 
ourselves  and  to  ou :  economically  and  po- 
litically leas  fortunj  te  friends  in  other  na- 
tions the  fullest  dei  jee  of  non-mlUtary  re- 
sources, which  the  1  teedom  Academy  would 
help  provide,  U  to  eave  half  the  battle  to 
the  Communists.  Ve  cannot  fight  a  20th 
century  cold  war  with  only  traditional  di- 
plomacy and  mUltary  might,  important  as 
these  elements  are.  ...  It  should  have  the 
support  of  every  Anerlcan  who  wants  the 
United  States  to  be  luUy  protected  and  fully 
able  to  meet,  defeat  and  take  the  Cold  War 
offensive  against  Co  nmunlsm." 

Testifying  before  £  Congressional  Commit- 
tee, General  David  £  arnoff,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Radio  Corpori  .tion  of  America,  said: 

■•Our  best  and  sur  ist  way  to  prevent  a  hot 
war  is  to  win  the  C«  Id  War.  World  Commu- 
nism has  been  making  war  on  our  civiliza- 
tion for  more  than  three  decades.  .  .  .  Pe- 
riods of  seeming  i  Communist  moderation 
have  been  used  as  a  cover  for  frantic  build- 
ups and  deployment  i  for  the  next  push.  .  .  . 
Not  a  single  country  today  under  Communist 


rule  was  conquered 


jy  outright  military  as- 
sault. .  .  .  Por^Mosco  ir.  the  real  alternative  to 
a  nuclear  showdowij  Is  not  •Peace'  but  po- 

^,, ,  ,„_, „ warfare  of  a  magnitude 

to  demoralize,  chip  i  way  and  ultimately  take 
over  what  remains  o  f  the  free  world. 
'•Unless  we  meet  this   cumulative  Com- 


munUt  threat  with  aU  the  brains  and  weap- 
ona  we  can  mobilize  for  the  purpose,  the 
United  States,  at  some  point  In  the  futxire, 
win  face  the  terrifying  ImpUcatlona  of  Cold 
War  defeat.  It  will  be  cornered,  Isolated,  sub- 
jected to  the  kind  of  paralyzing  fears  that 
have  already  weakened  the  fibre  of  some  tech- 
nlcaUy  free  nations.  We  will  have  bypassed  a 
nuclear  war,  but  at  the  price  of  our  freedom 
and  Independence.  I  repeat:  We  can  freeoa 
to  death  as  well  as  bum  to  death." 

The  well  developed'  nature  of  the  Sovtot 
conflict  technique  makes  our  problems  of 
defense  and  offense  in  the  non-mllltary  area 
extremely  difficult.  It  has  rendered  conven- 
tional military  power  ineffective  and  obsolete 
In  many  of  the  situations  In  which  we  find 
ourselves  today.  Theirs  Is  poUtlcal  and  psy- 
chological; It  Is  designed  to  demoralize  the 
enemy  by  propaganda  and  psychological 
methods,  to  control  the  actions  of  men,  not 
to  convince  them. 

To  train  people  whom  they  call  ••conflict 
managers,"  the  Communists  have  brought 
from  countries  they  seek  to  subjugate  thou- 
sands, over  the  years,  tens  of  thousands,  of 
carefully  selected  recruits.  Tbeae  people  at- 
tend the  institutes  to  receive  Intensive 
training  on  how  to  Infiltrate  every  seg^ment 
of  the  population  In  their  native  countries. 
The  courses  In  many  Instances  last  as  long 
as  four  years.  They  are  taught  how  to  pene- 
trate the  mass-media,  achieve  control  of 
trade  unions  and  other  mass-membership 
organizations,  organize  demonstrations  and 
create  riots,  build  "front"  organizations, 
acquire  positions  of  trust  In  organizations  of 
students,  farmers,  youth,  even  the  churches, 
and  gain  a  foothold  In  Government  agencies 
where  they  can  Influence  foreign  policy  de- 
cisions. These  trainees  are  then  returned  to 
their  native  countries  to  apply  what  they 
learned  at  the  so-called  universities.  Some 
of  the  present  dictators  In  Communist  coun- 
tries are  graduates  from  these  schools. 

We  know  what  courses  are  being  given. 
They  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  They 
provide  for  what  they  caU  the  •'peaceful" 
preparation  for  the  revolution  During  this 
"peaceful"  preparation  organizations  are  In- 
filtrated, strikes  are  provoked,  and  political 
sabotage  employed.  Actual  physical  sabotage 
becomes  possible  on  an  effective  scale  once 
the  masses  are  sufficiently  charged  and  wired 
by  the  Ideological  preparations.  But  such 
physical  sabotage  is  considered  secondary  to 
political  sabotage  and  Is  carried  out  only  by 
speclaUy  Instructed  select  groups  In  places 
and  at  moments  where  It  may  count  most. 
Following  the  period  of  "peaceful"  prepara- 
tion, the  time  arrives  for  armed  insurrection. 
It  develops  Into  what  the  Communists  call 
"wars  of  national  liberation." 

Democracies  are  of  course  considered 
favored  playgrounds  and  easy  marks  for  this 
sort  of  machinations.  If  and  when  a  democ- 
racy takes  measures  to  protect  itself  against 
these  activities  a  clamor  goes  up  from  the 
Communists  and  their  feUow-travelers  In  the 
"front"  organizations  which  they  organized, 
sometimes  called  "transmission  belts",  that 
democratic  rights  are  being  violated. 

It  Is  significant  that  when  we  take  meas- 
ures to  prevent  the  expansion  of  the  Com- 
munist by  force,  as  we're  now  doing  In 
Vietnam,  demonstrations  against  our  partici- 
pation are  held  In  every  country  of  the  world. 
When  the  free  world  resists  other  acts  of 
aggression  which  violate  the  right  of  free 
peoples  to  determine  their  own  destiny  dem- 
onstrators appear  before  our  embassies  to 
picket,  to  bomb,  to  riot.  When  our  rights  on 
the  high  seas  are  violated  by  the  seizure  of 
ships,  in  violation  of  International  law,  no 
one  rises  to  protest  publicly,  and  the  em- 
bassies of  the  Soviet  bloc  nations  remain  oB- 
llmlts.  We  are  told  that  we  must  "cool  it." 

In  considering  what  must  be  done  to  avoid 
the  Cold  War  from  turning  Into  hot  wars 
there  are  several  basic  facts  that  must  be 
recognized.  One  of  them  Is  that  the  struggle 
is    global    In   space    and    indeterminate    In 


time.  It  may  go  on  for  decades,  and  that  the 
present  capabilities  at  the  CommunUt  bloc 
nations  are  such  that  we  cannot  rely  on  half 
measures  but  must  develop  our  full  capacity 
to  engage  In  the  new  dimensions  of  conflict. 

The  public  must  have  a  greater  under- 
standing of  Conununlsm,  and  Its  tactics  and 
strategy,  especially  conflict  techniques.  Such 
an  understanding  is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  win  to  win  and  to  overcome  the  apathy 
In  a  long  and  tedious  struggle.  In  a  free 
society,  policy,  to  be  effective,  must  have 
popular  support. 

The  private  sector  must  know  how  It  can 
participate  In  the  struggle  In  a  sustained, 
systematic  and  constructive  manner.  There 
exists  In  the  private  sector  a  huge  and  un- 
tapped reservoir  of  talent,  Ingenuity  and 
strength  which  can  be  developed,  mobilized, 
and  brought  to  bear  In  helping  to  solve  our 
Cold  War  problems.  A  wide  range  of  Inter- 
related programs,  some  of  which  have  already 
received  the  attention  of  experts  In  the  field, 
can  be  implemented  If  certain  pre-conditions 
are  met. 

Policy  makers  and  Cold  War  agency  per- 
sonnel at  many  levels  must  understand 
Communlam,  again  with  special  emphasis  on 
Communist  conflict  techniques.  Policy  mak- 
ers and  those  who  advise  them  must  under- 
stand the  full  range  of  measures  potentially 
available  to  us  in  the  public  and  private 
sectors  to  meet  the  entire  Communist  at- 
tack and  to  work  towards  our  national  ob- 
jectives systematically.  This  means  they  will 
have  to  master  a  broad  range  of  non-mill- 
tary  measures  which  have  yet  to  be  thought 
through  and  systematized.  They  must  be  able 
to  organize  and  Interrelate  these  measures 
in  an  Integrated  strategy  In  which  our  na- 
tional objectives  are  approached  from  many 
directions,  using  every  promising  method 
and  means  and  fuUy  utilizing  our  national 
capacity  to  compete  In  the  new  dimensions 
of  struggle. 

By  and  large  we  have  failed  to  meet  these 
basic  requirements,  largely  because  we  have 
not  understood  that  the  necessary  capacity 
can  come  only  through  a  systematic,  large 
scale  research  training  program.  This  failure 
has  been  a  source  of  great  Irritation  to  some 
people  in  the  agencies  and  universities  who 
have  devoted  much  of  their  lives  to  finding 
methods  of  solving  our  Cold  War  problems. 
They  know  that  some  of  It  Is  done  In  Gov- 
ernment, but  only  In  bits  and  pieces,  without 
coherence  and  without  an  overaU  conception 
of  what  is  really  required  if  our  efforts  along 
these  lines  are  to  be  meaningful. 

The  War  Colleges,  for  example,  devote  sev- 
eral weeks  to  a  month  to  coverage  of  the 
Soviet  bloc.  Within  that  period  the  specific 
treatment  of  Communism  and  Communist 
conflict  techniques  rarely  exceeds  two  or 
three  days.  It  Is  true  that  the  rest  of  the 
Instruction  is  related  to  the  Communist 
threat,  but  even  in  this  It  Is  presiuned  that 
the  student  already  possesses  an  understand- 
ing of  Communist  operations,  which  is  not 
the  case  In  most  Instances. 

The  Foreign  Service  Institute  has  a  two 
week  seminar  on  Communism  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  can  only  give  very  light  treatment 
to  the  subject.  By  trying  to  cover  everything 
in  ten  days  of  actual  training,  the  course  is 
necessarUy  superficial.  For  example.  It  pro- 
vides 1  to  Vi  hours  of  lecture  discussions 
each  on  Communism  In  the  Far  East.  South 
Asia.  Africa,  Southeast  Asia,  Western  Europe, 
Eastern  Europe.  Latin  America  and  the 
United  States. 

Over  the  past  few  years  some  of  these 
courses  have  been  extended  to  cover  longer 
periods,  but  In  no  case  do  they  provide  the 
study  in  depth  which  the  subjects  require. 

Also,  other  agencies.  Including  the  U8IA, 
the  FBI.  and  the  CIA.  provide  some  courses 
of  Instruction.  As  to  the  FBI,  Its  cotirses  are 
Intended  to  serve  Its  Internal  security  people, 
and  are  not  operating  so  far  as  we  know  In 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  over  which  It  has 
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no  jvirlsdictlon,  but  with  which  we  are  prin- 
cipally concerned  at  the  moment. 

Since  the  CIA  operates  In  secrecy,  we  have 
no  way  of  knowing  the  depth  or  scope  of  Its 
program  in  this  area.  But  based  on  what  was 
revealed  as  to  the  CIA's  operations  through 
foundations  and  student  organizations,  we 
are  not  Impressed.  It  sent  young  people,  who 
have  had  no  training  in  Conununlst  propa- 
ganda and  confilct  techniques  to  youth  festi- 
vals abroad,  to  contend,  as  amateurs,  with 
professional  "conflict  managers",  who  have 
had  years  of  training  and  experience.  Some 
of  the  students  who  were  sent  on  these  mis- 
sions declared  afterwards  that  they  were  not 
even  In  sympathy  with  what  the  CIA  was 
doing. 

In  any  event,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
CIA.  which  is  supposed  to  be  engaged  In 
clandestine  operations,  ought  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  what  we  have  In  mind.  What 
we  propose  to  do  should  not  be  done  surrepti- 
tiously, but  publicly,  and  not  by  amateurs, 
but  by  professionals  trained  for  the  purpose. 
None  of  these  programs  begin  to  touch  the 
surface  of  the  problem.  They  do  not.  Indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  provide  an  adequate 
coverage  of  Communlsni.  Only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  our  agency  people  get  even  this  for- 
mal exposure.  Dr.  Stefan  Possony.  an  ac- 
knowledged authority  on  the  subject,  a  lead- 
ing authority  on  Communism,  lecturer  at  the 
National  War  College  and  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute,  and  now  engaged  at  the  Stamford 
university  on  War.  Revolution  and  Peace, 
who  made  a  study  of  what  Is  being  done,  and 
not  done.  In  this  field,  has  stated  that  "There 
Is,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  school 
within  the  Government  which  specializes  in 
Communism,  let  alone  operational  Commu- 
nism." His  view  is  shared  by  other  noted 
authorities  on  this  subject. 

We  believe  that  while  no  complete  answer 
can  be  given,  as  yet.  to  the  problems  we  face 
In  the  area  of  political  and  psychological 
warfare,  we  feel  that  the  Freedom  Commis- 
sion and  Freedom  Academy  bill  which  we 
advocate  is  the  first  comprehensive  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  problem,  and  to  make  a 
good  beginning  In  this  unexplored  and  new 
field. 

The  bill  of  which  we  speak  provides  for 
the  creation  of  a  Freedom  Commission  and 
Freedom  Academy  to  conduct  research  to 
develop  an  Integrated  body  of  operational 
knowledge  In  the  political,  psychological, 
economic  and  organizational  areas,  to  in- 
crease the  non-military  capabilities  of  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  In  the  global 
struggle  between  freedom  and  communism, 
to  educate  and  train  government  personnel 
and  private  citizens  to  understand  and  Im- 
plement this  knowledge,  and  to  provide  edu- 
cation and  training  for  foreign  students  in 
these  areas  of  knowledge  under  appropriate 
conditions.  It  does  not  propose  ttiat  we  adopt 
Communist  techniques.  We  do  not  intend 
to  learn  from  them,  or  to  copy  from  them. 
Instead,  we  propose  to  determine  how  we 
can  work  to  offset,  and  counteract,  their  of- 
fensive, but  to  do  so  in  accordance  with  our 
traditions  and  culture. 

The  most  Important  function  of  the  Acad- 
emy will  be  research.  It  will  function  as  an 
Instttutlon  in  which  students  from  this 
country  and  especially  from  other  coun- 
tries, drawn  from  the  major  areas  of  cul- 
tural and  social  life  as  well  as  government, 
are  to  study  Intensively  the  arsenal  of  tech- 
niques by  which  the  Communists  penetrate 
the  fabric  of  the  body  politic  and  prepare 
the  ground  for  their  conquest  of  political 
power.  Tlie  curriculiun  of  the  Freedom 
Academy  wUl  be  geared  to  the  development 
and  mastery  of  the  educational  methods,  the 
<^ratlonal  methods  and  organizational 
forms  by  which,  in  the  various  sectors  of 
international  life.  In  the  schools,  trade 
unions,  cultural  organizations,  the  activity 
of  Communist  groups  Is  to  be  countered  and 
tree  Institutions  developed. 


It  will  also  provide  Intensive  Interdepart- 
mental training  for  foreign  affairs  personnel 
In  the  wide  range  of  measures,  many  still  to 
be  researched,  through  which  we  can  defeat 
Communist  penetration  while  seeking  to 
build  free.  Independent  and  viable  nations. 
It  will  not  only  Improve  our  country-team 
operations,  but  by  also  concentrating  on  the 
problems  of  training  private  citizens  a  whole 
new  range  of  methods  wUl  become  available 
to  defeat  Indigenous  communist  cadres  who 
are  undermining  free  societies. 

We  already  have  a  considerable  body  of 
valuable  and  informative  materials  treating 
In  detail  with  communist  history.  Ideology, 
strategy  and  operational  forms  and  tech- 
niques. Unfortunately,  these  materials  are 
widely  scattered,  located  both  in  and  out 
of  government.  Also,  much  of  this  material 
Is  not  in  form  for  training  use.  Consequently 
one  of  the  first  research  requirements  must 
be  the  coordination  and  correlation  of  these 
existing  materials  and  the  preparation  into 
suitable  for  teaching  purposes. 

Likewise  there  must  be  a  similar  corre- 
lation and  preparation  of  the  materials,  al- 
ready available,  relating  to  our  existing 
foreign  operations  programs.  These  materials 
would  deal  with  economic,  military  and 
technical  assistance,  with  foreign  informa- 
tion operations,  with  cultural  and  educa- 
tional exchange  activities,  and  with  political 
and  psychological  methods  and  techniques. 
Case  materials  must  be  prepared — for  few 
are  currently  available — analyzing  and  dis- 
cussing our  experiences  in  the  Cold  War  to 
date.  These  materials  should  assess  both  our 
successes  and  our  faUures;  they  must  iden- 
tify and  classify  to  the  maxlmima  extent 
possible  the  Ingredients  of  victory  and 
defeat. 

Additionally,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pre- 
pare certain  "area  study"  materials  covering 
the  cultural,  political,  economic,  geographic 
and  other  Indigenous  characteristics  of  the 
various  under-developed  areas  of  the  world. 
Much  of  this  material  should  already  be 
available  at  the  major  university  centers  and 
the  Foreign  Service  Institute.  Research  In  an 
of  these  categories  wlU.  of  course,  have  to  be 
maintained  on  a  continuing  basis  so  that 
training  materials  keep  abreast  with  current 
changes  and  developments. 

Obviously.  If  the  program  Is  to  be 
moderately  successful.  It  must  Include  all 
professional  and  officer  personnel  of  the 
government  serving  In  positions  related  to 
foreign  affsdrs  and  security  activities.  The 
Intensity  and  duration  of  a  particular  train- 
ing course  should  be  geared  to  the  officer's 
operational  responsibilities. 

We  must  also  train  persons  from  outside 
government.  We  can  no  longer  ignore  the 
capacity  of  the  private  sector  to  contribute 
to  our  total  Cold  War  effort.  This  group 
should  be  highly  representative,  including 
business,  labor  officials,  professional  people, 
educators,  agricultural  experts,  performing 
artists  and  scientists.  We  must  begin  to 
think  of  International  relations  In  Its  broad- 
est sense  encompassing  both  governmental 
and  private  Intercourse.  In  the  multiplicity 
of  private  activities  on  the  Intematlonad 
scene  there  Is  a  vast  and.  as  of  now.  a  largely 
untapped  potential  force  to  strengthen  and 
stabUlze  democratic  government  and  Institu- 
tions throughout  the  world. 

Illustrative  of  what  the  private  sector  can 
do  Is  the  work  of  the  APL-CIO  with  the 
trade  unions  of  Latin  America.  Through  the 
Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development,  Amer- 
ican labor  Is  seeking  to  provide  the  Latin 
American  workers  with  the  know-how  to  de- 
velop stable  and  democratic  labor  organiza- 
tions, which  we  have  learned  are  essential  to 
a  healthy  and  progressive  society.  Repre- 
sentatives of  this  private  organization  are 
standing  shoulder-to-shoulder  with  the 
members  and  officers  of  the  Latin  American 
unions,  who  are  struggling  desperately 
against  resourceful  communists,  seeking  to 


resist  the  subversion  and  destruction  of  their 
labor  organizations,  as  occurred  In  Cuba. 

Training  should  be  made  available  on  a 
selective  basis  to  foreign  nationals.  If  there 
U  one  facet  of  the  Cold  War  struggle  in 
which  the  communists  have  been  spectacu- 
larly successful.  It  haa  been  In  the  recruit- 
ment of  the  young  elite  in  the  developing 
nations.  These  young  people  have  a  great 
sense  of  urgency  about  the  need  for  mod- 
ernization and  reform.  They  desire  to  lead 
and  the  communists  are  eager  to  teach  them 
their  deceitful  techniques  of  leadership  and 
power  acquisition.  ReUable  intelligence  esti- 
mates Indicate  that  In  Latin  America,  alone, 
many  thousands  of  young  people  have  been 
intensively  trained  by  the  communists.  We 
must  offset  this  capttu-e  of  the  young  elite, 
and  provide  them  with  training  directly  re- 
lated to  the  problems  which  confront  them. 
I  have  touched  on  just  a  few  of  the  things 
which  the  proposed  Academy  should  attempt 
to  do.  IdeaUy,  the  type  of  agency  to  do  It 
should.  In  our  judgment,  be  located  outside 
the  organized  structure  of  government.  But 
there  are  at  least  two  reasons  why  this  Is 
not  feasible.  First,  some  of  the  materials  and 
data  required  for  both  research  and  train- 
ing are  available  only  within  the  structure 
of  government.  Second,  and  perhaps  more 
Important,  we  are  talking  about  a  sizable 
program,  which  should,  when  operating  a  full 
capacity,  be  training  several  thousand  pub- 
lic and  private  students  each  year.  This  will 
require  substantial  resovirces  not  readily 
available  to  private  Institutions.  Above  all. 
this  training  and  research  facility  mtist  be  a 
prestige  Institution,  If  It  Is  to  perform  Its 
vital  mission.  It  must  be  able  to  attract  to  its 
staff  and  faculty  leading  scholars  and  exi}erta 
from  across  the  nation. 

As  nearly  as  possible  the  training  and  re- 
search center  must  be  established  as  a 
thoroughly  autonomous  agency  of  govern- 
ment. It  should,  however,  coordinate  its  pro- 
gram to  the  needs  and  requirements  of  our 
primary  foreign  affairs  departments.  It 
should  not  be  under  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  these  existing  Instrumentalities  of 
government. 

In  the  Freedom  Academy  bUl  we  have  at- 
tempted to  provide  for  these  coonllnate  re- 
quirements of  autonomous  status  and  Inde- 
pendence by  establishing  the  training  and 
research  center  within  a  commission  struc- 
ture patterned  closely  after  the  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Commission.  The  concept  we  are  proposing 
to  deal  with  in  this  agency  is  no  less  revo- 
lutionary at  this  time  than  were  the  poten- 
tialities of  atomic  energy  and  nuclear  fis- 
sion m  1946  when  we  created  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

The  need  for  the  kind  of  agency  we  are 
proposing  has  been  virldely  recognized.  In 
1960,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  after 
extensive  hearings,  reported  the  bill  favor- 
ably, declaring  It  to  be  "the  most  Important 
bin  ever  to  come  before  the  Congress."  It 
added: 

•'This  Is  the  first  measure  to  recognize  that 
a  concentrated  development  and  training 
program  must  precede  a  significant  Improve- 
ment in  our  cold-war  capabilities.  The  vari- 
ous agencies  and  bureavis  can  be  shuffled  and 
reshuffled.  Advisory  committees,  interdepart- 
mental committees  and  coordinating  agen- 
cies can  be  created  and  recreated,  but  until 
they  are  sUSed  by  highly  motivated  person- 
nel who  have  been  systematically  and  Inten- 
sively trained  in  the  vast  and  complex  field 
of  total  political  warfare  we  can  exi>ect  little 
Improvement  in  our  situation." 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  unanimously, 
but  too  late  in  the  session  to  permit  House 
consideration. 

The  bin  represents  the  results  of  many 
years  of  intensive  study  by  outstanding  au- 
thorities who  have  devoted  themselves  to  ex- 
ploring the  possibilities  of  making  the  most 
of  our  Cold  War  capabilities.  It  has  been  re- 
Introduced  In  each  Congress  since  it  flist 
passed  the  Senate.  It  has  wide  bipartisan  sup- 
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port.  The  sponson  have  been  RepubUoana 
and  Democrats.  Th(  y  Included  Senator  Karl 
B.  Mundt,  of  South  Dakota,  and  Senator  Paul 
DougUs,  of  nunols. 

The  pending  bill  S.  199.  la  sponaored,  In 
addition  to  Senator  Mundt,  by  Senator  Case, 
of  New  Jersey,  Sena  or  Dodd,  of  Connecticut, 
Senator  Domlnlck,  <  f  Colorado,  Senator  Fong 
of  Hawaii,  Senator  Hlckenlooper,  of  Iowa, 
Senator  Lauache,  ol  Ohio,  Senator  Miller,  of 
Iowa.  Senator  Proity,  of  Vennont.  Senator 
Prozmlre,  of  Wlscon  sin,  and  Senator  Scott,  of 
Pennaylvanla.  The  I  touse  bill,  HJl.  736,  Intro- 
duced by  Bepreeen  atlve  Richard  Ichord,  of 
Missouri,  is  now  on  ^e  House  Calendar. 

At  the  various  to  tarings  which  were  held 
by  Senate  and  Houi  e  Conunltteee  many  out- 
standing and  dlstln  julshed  citizens  appeared 
to  testify  In  favor  af  the  bill.  Among  those 
who  appeared  at  hi  arlngs  held  In  196B  were 
four  former  Ambaa  ladors,  two  of  whom  had 
also  served  as  AssU  tant  Secretaries  of  SUte. 
two  who  had  serve<  abroad  as  olBclals  of  the 
State  Department  a  ad  the  USIA.  and  tboae  In 
the  Agency  for  Utematlonal  Development 
who  had  parttolpstad  In  hlgb  level  poUcy 
in^t«"g«  of  the  d  ivemment.  Bleven  of  the 
-wltnasMS  who  tealifled  In  favor  of  the  bill 
-lurveMrathared  at  1«  ast  40  books  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  Con  imunlsm,  diplomacy,  and 
International  relat  ons;  six  were  jottmallsta 
who  had  spent  ms  ay  years  abroad  and  dls- 
tingiulsbed  themae  ves  as  commentators  on 
foreign  affairs,  repc  rters  and  war  correspond- 
ents; the  president  of  the  Free  Europe  Com- 
mittee, the  fouBde  '  and  prealdent  of  Project 
Hope;  and  the  fort  wt  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. Representatl  res  of  the  AVI<-CIO,  the 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  and  other  pa  rlotlc  organizations  testi- 
fied In  favor  of  the  )U1. 

The  measure  haa  kIbo  received  strong  edito- 
rial support  from  i  number  of  the  nation's 
leading  magazines  i  knd  newspapers.  These  In- 
clude such  magazli  es  as  Reader'a  IHgett,  Life 
and  the  Satvrday  E  lening  Poat. 

The  opposition  o  me  exclusively  from  Oov- 
emment  departmints  and  agencies.  The 
state  Department  opposed  the  bill,  and  Its 
lead  was  followed  by  Government  agencies 
which  have  had  so  ne  part,  generally  a  small 
part,  in  what  the?  call  Cold  War  programs. 
None  of  them  deiled  tbat  more  need  be 
done  to  meet  Colt  War  problems,  and  that 
we  are  deficient  Is  the  area  of  poUtlcal  and 
psychological  war  are  activities;  but  they 
maintained  that  ixlstlng  programs  carried 
on  by  the  Forelgi  Service  Institute,  with 
some  minor  enlarf  ement  they  proposed,  are 
adequate.  The  St  tte  Department  has  also 
expressed  sonte  res  irvatlons  about  setting  up 
an  agency,  not  w  Lder  Its  own  control  and 
direction,  which  n  Ight,  or  could,  trespass  on 
Its  jurisdiction. 

We  are  convince  1  that  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute,  even  w  th  the  proposed  enlarge- 
ment of  Its  actlvlt  es,  does  not  begin  to  meet 
the  problem,  as  m  e  see  It.  As  to  the  setting 
up  of  an  agency  c  ver  which  It  will  not  have 
control,  we  have  had  the  bill  amended  to 
provide  that  the  State  Department  would 
participate  In  tl  e  administration  of  the 
Academy  through  tho  Freedom  Commission. 
In  this  connection.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  our  Sta«  Department  engages  In 
many  diplomatic  ventures  and  mxist,  neces- 
sarily, t^aintjtin  relations  with  unfriendly 
countries  In  the  >ver-all  effort  to  maintain 
a  world  which  c(  mmunlcates  together  and 
develops  areas  c  f  accommodation  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  all  concerned.  It  is  difficult 
for  any  State  De]  lartment  to  wear  two  hats 
whereby  under  on  i  It  cajoles  and  corresponds 
and  negotiates  w  th  a  conspiracy  dedicated 
to  our  destructlc  a,  while  under  the  other 
hat  It  trains  pers  innel.  develops  techniques, 
and  engages  In  r  search  projects  to  destroy 
thdee  who  woulc  destroy  us.  But  for  an 
autonomous  Inst  tutlon  like  the  Freedom 
Academy  to  engaf  e  in  such  a  program  is  no 
more  incongruouf  than  it  Is  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  carry  on  Its  plans  and 
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projects  financed  by  the  same  Oovemment 
that  operates  the  State  Department.  We  pro- 
pose simply  to  dedicate  ourselves  as  effec- 
tively and  as  energetically  to  winning  the 
contest  for  all  free  societies  against  Coth- 
munism  without  war  and  without  bloodshed 
as  we  neceesarily  dedicate  ourselves  to  train- 
ing personnel  and  developing  tacUcs  and 
weapons  to  protect  us  against  a  military  at- 
tack from  the  same  source  which  is  per- 
sistently attacking  us  and  all  other  Independ- 
ent nations  in  non-mlUtary  areas  of  inter- 
national strife. 

Despite  the  continued  unwillingness  of 
the  Department  of  State  to  admit  that  its 
own  Foreign  Service  Institute  Program  was 
neither  broad  enough  nor  deep  enough  to 
adequately  prepare  our  people,  recognition 
of  our  research  and  training  deficiencies  in 
the  non-mllltary  sector  has  continued  to 
grow.  The  State  Department's  satisfaction 
with,  the  "status  quo"  was  soundly  rapped 
by  the  reports  of  several  committees,  such 
as  the  Herter  Committee  and  the  Perkins 
Panel,  both  appointed  by  several  adminis- 
trations to  look  Into  our  existing  programs. 
Both  reports  were  sternly  crlUcal  of  our 
existing  training  programs  in  the  area  of 
foreign  operations  and  both  recommended 
substantial  upgrading  of  these  programs 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  need  for  com- 
prehensive Inter-dlsclpllnary  study  of  the  po- 
litical, economic,  psychological.  Ideological, 
Informational,  and  military  aspects  of  the 
confilct  between  free  societies  and  the  forces 
of  Communism. 

As  to  the  administration  of  the  Academy: 
The  Freedom  Commission,  which  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  establishing  the  Academy 
under  Its  supervision  and  control.  It  is  to 
serve  as  an  Independent  agency  In  the  execu- 
tive branch.  It  would  be  composed  of  six 
members  and  a  chairman.  Not  more  than 
four  members  of  any  one  political  party. 
They  would  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Chair- 
man, who  would  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Preeldent  for  six-year  terms.  Their  functions, 
and  responsibilities,  are  set  forth  In  some 
detail.  I  don't  think  It  Is  necessary  to  dwell 
on  them  at  length  here. 

There  would  also  bo  an  advisory  com- 
mittee consisting  of  twenty  members,  nine 
of  whom  would  be  drawn  from  the  executive 
agencies,  four  from  congressional  commit- 
tees, two  from  the  minority  party  in  Con- 
gress (one  each  from  the  Senate  and  the 
House)  and  five  from  the  private  sector.  The 
heads  of  the  State  Department,  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  and  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  would  each  appoint  one 
representative. 

In  spite  of  the  great  empire  the  Commu- 
nists have  created  they  are  more  vulnerable 
than  appears  on  the  surface.  In  every  one 
of  the  captive  nations  the  people  have  been 
silenced,  but  not  subdued.  Periodically,  they 
revolt.  We  have  secret  allies  In  every  coun- 
try over  which  they  lord. 

We  can  best  serve  our  national  security, 
and  the  cause  of  world  freedom,  by  using 
our  weapon  to  counteract  theirs.  The  Free- 
dom Academy  bill  can  be  such  an  effective 
weapon.  If  we  will  use  It. 


TV  INTERVIEW  WITH  SENATOR 
BYRD  OP  WEST  vmOINIA  ON  HIS 
RECENT  TRIP  TO  RUSSIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  a  tran- 
script of  questions  asked  of  me  during 
a  television  interview  on  September  4. 
and  of  my  answers  thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 


script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

Tklsvision  Intxsvikw  WrrH  Senatox  Btxo 
or  WxsT  Virginia  Conceekino  His  Recent 
Teip  to  the  Soviet  Union,  SkRembbx  4, 
1968 

Q.  Senator  Byrd.  you  have  just  returned 
from  a  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union.  What  was 
your  Impression  of  that  country? 

A.  Well,  this  was  my  first  visit  to  a  Com- 
munist country.  It  Is  a  controlled  society 
with  a  high  degree  of  strict  regimentation  in 
almost  every  aspect  of  life.  Freedoms  that  we 
know  and  take  for  granted — freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  to  plan 
one's  Ufe  and  one's  future — are  really  non- 
existent in  the  Soviet  Union,  In  my  opinion. 
The  State  Is  supreme,  and  the  function  of 
the  individual  Is  to  serve  the  State,  which  Is 
vice  versa  from  what  our  own  system 
requires. 

The  average  Russian  citizen  is  really  im- 
aware  of  the  ways  of  life  in  the  free  world. 
His  life,  his  work  Is  planned  for  him  by  hla 
government.  He  Is  thoroughly  indoctrinated 
with  the  Communist  Ideology  and  taught  to 
revere  Lenin  from  infancy.  His  lot  In  life  la 
much  darker  than  that  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican, and  many  comforts  and  conveniences 
available  to  our  poorest  families  are  really 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  average  Russian 
worker  and  peasant.  Incentive  Is  virtually 
nonexistent.  I  think  that  life  would  be  very 
dull  and  drab  and  meaningless  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  compared  with  life  in  the  free 
world. 

If  some  of  the  dissidents  In  our  own  society 
who  want  to  tear  down  and  destroy  America 
and  the  American  system  could  be  sent  to  the 
Soviet  Union  with  the  prosjject  of  having  to 
live  the  rest  of  their  lives  there,  I  would  Im- 
agine that  It  would  not  be  long  before  most 
of  them  would  be  wanting  to  return  to 
America,  even  if  It  meant  crawling  on  hands 
nnd  knees  part  of  the  way. 

Q :  Senator  Byrd,  what  Impression  did  your 
trip  to  Russia  give  you  of  the  Soviet  educa- 
tional system? 

A:  Well,  It  was  evident  that  the  entire 
Soviet  educational  system  is  designed  to 
serve  the  State  and  help  it  achieve  its  goals. 
Children  are  enrolled  in  kindergarten  be- 
tween the  ages  of  three  and  six. 

At  the  present  time  the  Russian  education 
system  envisions  eight  years  of  compulsory 
attendance,  with  ten  years  being  the  goal 
by  1970.  The  average  Russian  student  Is 
treated  to  a  much  stronger  dose  of  tatellec- 
tual  exercises  than  Is  the  average  American 
student. 

For  example,  the  Russian  students  attend 
school  six  days  a  week.  Mathematics  and  the 
Russian  language  are  taught  beginning  In 
grade  one.  The  student  Is  taught  biology 
and  foreign  languages  In  grade  five;  physics, 
algebra  and  geometry  in  grade  six;  drafts- 
manship and  chemistry  \n  grade  seven; 
astronomy   In  grade  ten. 

Now,  one  of  the  basic  alms,  of  course.  Is  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  education.  Also,  tiie 
student  Is  Introduced  to,  and  taught,  the 
fundamentals  of  the  sciences.  A  Commuiiist 
spirit  Is  developed,  and  the  student  is  taueht 
the  rules  of  conduct  and  behavior  In  a  social- 
ist community. 

Now.  the  students  are  selected  for  the  47 
universities  throughout  the  U.SJ8JI.  by 
comprehensive  examinations  that  are  given 
throughout  the  secondary  schools.  There  is 
no  tuition  In  the  universities.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  87%  of  the  university  students  receive 
stipends  from  the  government  amounting  to 
35  to  40  rubles  per  month,  which  amounts, 
m  U.S.  dollars,  to  something  like  39  to  45 
dollars  per  month. 

Now,  students  may  receive  higher  stipends. 
If  their  grades  are  high,  and.  of  course,  low 
marks  will  result  In  possible  loss  of  all,  or 
at  least  part,  of  the  stipend  to  the  student. 
Following  graduaOon  from  the  univer- 
sity— which  requires  five  to  five-and-a-half 


years  of  study— the  student  Is  placed  In  the 
lob  and  the  location  which  Is  determined  by 
the  government,  with  only  the  small  top  part 
of  the  class  having  any  voice  whatsoever  in 
the  determination. 

Under  the  Soviet  system,  there  are  no 
"square  pegs  and  round  holes."  Students  are 
placed  in  jobs  for  which  they  have  been 
trained,  and  In  a  location  where  they  can 
best  serve  the  all-Important  State. 

Interviewer:  Thank  you  very  much.  Sena- 
tor Byrd. 

POLITICAL  CONVENTIONS 
Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  wake 
of  the  1968  national  conventions  of  our 
two  great  political  parties,  there  has 
been  a  heightened  discussion  of  proposed 
alternative  ways  of  nominating  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States. 

A  change,  as  the  Sunday  Star  observed 
In  its  lead  editorial  yesterday,  is  defin- 
itely on  the  way.  and  the  question  is  what 
kind  of  change  we  will  see.  One  sugges- 
tion which  apparently  has  wide  support 
is  a  naUonal  primary.  It  looks  simple.  It 
looks  clean.  But  before  we  endorse  this 
idea,  we  must  consider  its  very  serious 
drawbacks,  some  of  which  were  chron- 
icled In  the  Star's  excellent  editorial. 

What,  we  must  ask,  would  a  national 
primary  do  to  our  poUtical  parties? 
Would  not  a  national  primary  serve  to 
deny  the  opportunity  to  rim  for  the  high- 
est office  in  the  land  to  those  who  lack 
immense  wealth?  Would  It  not  possibly 
turn  into  a  grand  popularity  contest 
which  could  have  little  to  do  with  politi- 
cal reaUties?  ^  , . 
Before  we  go  that  route,  we  should 
carefully  weigh  the  advantages  of  the 
present  convention  system  and  study 
carefully  the  changes  needed  to  improve 
upon  it.  As  the  Star  phrases  it: 

Congress  had  better  be  certain  that  It  has 
a  sounder  vessel  at  hand  before  abandoning 
the  system  that  has  kept  this  repubUc  afloat 
for  136  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Star's  editorial  entitled  "Should  We 
Scrap  Political  Conventions?"  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Should  We  Scesp  Political  Convintionb? 

The  two  national  poUtlcal  parties.  In  con- 
vention assembled,  produced  something 
more  this  year  than  a  RepubUcan  and  a 
DemocraUc  ticket.  The  protracted  tedium  of 
Miami  and  the  prolonged  agony  of  Chicago 
have  set  off  a  shock  wave  of  public  reaction, 
shaking  the  foundations  of  the  tradlttonal 
system  that  has  produced  this  country's 
political  leaders  since  1832. 

Even  before  the  conventions  had  ground 
their  separate  ways  to  their  foregone  conclu- 
sions, the  outcry  had  begun.  Partisans  of 
Governor  Rockefeller  and  Senator  McCarthy, 
sensing  the  outcome  of  the  delegate  vote, 
raised  the  identical  cry:  The  convention  was 
rigged,  it  was  undemocratic,  it  faUed  to 
represent  the  wlU  of  the  people.  This  charge 
which  is  at  once  unprovable  and  Irrefutable, 
was  In  large  measure  responsible  for  the  In- 
flamed youthful  passions  that  Invited  the 
violence  of  Chicago. 

The  anUpathy  toward  the  present  conven- 
tion system  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
RockefeUer  troops,  the  McCarthy  kids,  the 
hippies  and  the  Tipples.  There  Is  a  demon- 
strable sentiment  among  the  public  at  large 
demanding  prompt  and  drastic  reform.  And 


the  first  order  of  business  for  the  Congress, 
when  it  returned  to  face  an  untidy  accumu- 
lation of  unfinished  leglUlatlon,  was  a  loud, 
bicameral  demand  for  change. 

So  a  change  is  definitely  in  the  wind.  The 
only  question  appears  to  be  where  we  go 
from  here. 

The  most  frequently  heard  suggestion, 
both  In  and  out  of  Congress,  Is  that  the 
nominating  conventions  should  be  scrapped 
entirely,  to  be  replaced  by  a  naUonal  primary 
election.  On  the  surface,  this  suggestion  has 
much  to  commend  It.  It  Is  clean;  It  is  simple; 
It  is  on  the  face  of  it,  democraUc.  The  party 
bosses,  who  in  the  popular  opinion,  manipu- 
late their  delegations  and  dictate  the  con- 
vention's choice,  would  be  gone.  The  voice 
of  the  people  would  be  heard. 

The  convention  system,  so  this  argument 
goes.  Is  an  anachronism  that  made  some 
sense  when  one  section  of  the  country 
neither  knew  nor  cared  about  another  sec- 
tion—when, for  example,  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut might  never  have  heard-  of  Abe 
Uncoln  of  IlUncris.  But  in  this  day  of  Instant 
and  total  communication  the  voters  know 
the  candidates  and  the  issues  and  their  own 
minds.  So  let  them  speak  those  minds 
through  a  national  primary,  and  consign  the 
outmoded  machinery  of  the  nominating 
convention  to  the  scrapheap  of  history. 

The  trouble  with  this  simple,  clean  break 
with  the  past  is  that  It  may  be  neither  as 
simple  nor  as  clean  as  It  first  appears. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  Is  what  happens 
to  the  poUtlcal  parties  once  their  function  of 
choosing  their  own  candidates  is  taken  away. 
Can  the  parties,  each  of  which  embraces  a 
broad  spectrum  of  opinion,  hold  together 
once  the  local  leadership  Is  deprived  of  Its 
voice  in  the  naming  of  the  ticket?  Or  will  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties  promptly 
fragment  Into  as  many  spUnters  as  there  are 
f potions  of  political  opinion? 

The  concept  of  a  national  primary  raises 
quite  a  few  questions  of  Its  own.  Assuming 
that  the  primary  would  not  be  open  to  aU 
comers,  what  quallficaUons  will  be  required? 
What  Is  to  prevent  the  primary  from  becom- 
ing more  undemocratic  than  the  convention 
system  by  making  It  Impossible  for  anyone 
not  possessed  of  a  large  personal  fortune  to 
compete  for  a  spot  on  the  ballot?  Who  Is  to 
foot  the  blU  for  the  primary  campaign  and 
the  cost  of  the  election?  If  there  Is  no  ma- 
jority as  a  result  of  a  primary,  wUl  there  be 
a  runoff?  How  Is  the  vice  presidential  candi- 
date to  be  chosen?  And — above  all — what 
guarantee  is  there  that  backers  of  a  losing 
candidate  won't  be  able  to  claim,  with  fully 
as  much  Justice  as  they  do  today,  that  they 
have  been  robbed,  that  the  election  machin- 
ery has  somehow  been  rigged  against  them, 
and  that  further,  drastic  changes  In  the  sys- 
tem are  In  order? 

Aside  from  these  questions  which  demand 
very  precise  answers,  a  closer  look  at  the 
convention  system  Itself  Is  perhaps  In  order. 
There  is  a  popular  concept,  currenUy  gain- 
ing wide  acceptance,  that  the  delegates  are, 
for  the  most  part,  empty-headed  puppeu 
gathered  to  do  the  bidding  of  some  mysteri- 
ous and  unseen  party  boss,  to  carry  signs, 
to  wave  banners  and  to  look  foolish  on  na- 
tional televUlon.  That  popular  view  departs 
considerably  from  the   truth. 

The  delegates  are,  for  the  most  part,  hold- 
ers of  national  or  local  offices  or  business 
and  professional  men  who  are  concerned 
enough  about  the  Issues  and  the  candidates 
to  seek  a  position  in  the  convention.  Under 
that  funny  hat  there  generaUy  is  a  heed 
that  Is  better  informed  and  more  Involved 
than  the  general  electorate  can  ever  hope 
to  be.  Despite  the  appearance  that  comes 
through  television,  the  delegates  gather  not 
for  a  prolonged  and  smy  party,  not  to  help 
some  local  back  hold  down  his  job,  not  to 
thwart  the  wUl  of  the  people.  Their  pur- 
pose Is  to  name  a  ticket  that  will  appeal 
most  strongly  to  the  greatest  possible  num- 


ber of  people.  Their  purpose  U  to  pick  a 
winner. 

There  are  times.  It  Is  true,  when  conven- 
tions have  turned  away  from  the  man  who 
appears  to  be  the  popular  choice.  In  1952, 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver  of  Tennessee  came 
to  the  convention  m  Chicago  with  the  soUd 
backing  of  the  Democratic  primary  voters. 
The  convention  chose  to  ignore  his  Impres- 
sive evidence  of  popular  support  and  turned 
instead  to  a  man  that  few  outside  IlUnoU 
had  ever  heard  of.  It  might  be  interesting  to 
know  how  many  of  Senator  McCarthy's  pres- 
ent followers  seriously  believe  that  Estes 
Kefauver.  the  choice  of  the  people,  would 
really  have  made  a  greater  contribution  to 
the  poUtlcal  life  of  this  nation  than  did 
Adlal  Stevenson,  the  convention-picked  can- 
didate. 

There  seems  to  be  a  popular  conception 
as  weU  that  the  convention  system  Itself  Is 
Incapable  of  change — U  somehow  fixed  In  an 
archaic  mold  that  separates  It  from  the  wUl 
of  the  people.  The  fact  te  that  the  system 
is  in  constant  change;  that  the  method  of 
selecting  state  delegations  haa  changed 
markedly — and  democratlcaUy— In  recent 
years.  The  abolition  this  year  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  the  unit  rule  marks  a  pro- 
found change,  assuring  that  the  voice  of  the 
minority  will  be  heard  from  the  prectoct  to 
the  national  level.  Already  In  the  conven- 
tion just  past,  state  delegations  that  chose 
to  disregard  the  wUl  of  the  local  party  were 
cbaUenged  and  ousted  from  their  seats. 

Today,  as  a  result  largely  of  the  chaos  In 
Chicago,  Congress  has  a  number  of  proposaU 
of  reform  before  It.  They  vary  from  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield's  insUtance 
that  the  convention  system  should  be 
scrapped  in  favor  of  a  national  primary  and 
a  single  six-year  term  for  the  president,  to 
Senator  Oaylord  Nelson's  bill  for  a  30-man 
commission  to  study  possible  reforms  of  the 
convention  system. 

Of  the  two  proposals.  Nelson's  Is  far  and 
away  the  more  reasonable.  It  takes  full  ac- 
count of  the  need  for  reform,  and  It  pro- 
vides some  insurance  that  no  drastic  change 
wUl  be  made  on  a  passing  wave  of  emotional- 
ism For  while  there  is  nothing  sacrosanct 
about  the  present  way  the  parties  go  about 
picking  their  candidates.  Congress  had  better 
be  certain  that  it  has  a  sounder  vessel  at 
hand  before  abandoning  the  system  that  has 
kept  this  republic  afloat  for  136  years. 


"THERE  ARE  MORE  YOUNGSTERS 
HERE  NOW":  THE  PAOLA  SUCCESS 
STORY 

Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
newest  shop  on  the  town  square  in  Paola. 
Kans..  is  a  children's  clothing  store.  And 
the  shopkeeper's  comment  on  its  open- 
ing—"We  needed  it;  there  are  more 
youngsters  here  now" — is  fitting  testi- 
mony to  the  success  of  economic  revitah- 
zation  efforts  in  this  rural  town  of  5.000 
people.  .     ,    ,. 

Efforts  to  reverse  the  economic  declme 
of  this  community  date  back  10  years, 
and  the  successes  which  have  followed 
serve  as  a  striking  example  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  through  community  co- 
operation, imagination,  and  dedication  to 
prevent  the  blight  of  economic  deteriora- 
tion which  threatens  thousands  of  rural 
communities  across  the  Nation  today. 

I  thmk  we  have  now  reached  the  stage 
where  we  can  all  agree  that  the  economic 
and  social  revitalization  of  our  rural 
communities  is  a  national  goal  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Indeed,  I  suggest 
that  the  realizaUon  of  this  goal  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity. 

Each  community  has  its  own  special 
problem  and  its  own  special  opportuni- 
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ties  and  therefor  i  what  works  In  one 
community  may  iM  In  another.  But  I 
Paola  story  for  some 
that  many  of  the  in- 
gredients of  this  SI  ccess  story  can  be  ap- 
plied to  other  rura  communities. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  to  call  the 
Paola  example  to  4he  attention  of  Sena- 
tors and  the  publlcl  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  artlc  e  entitled  "Presh  Life 
for  Your  Farm  Tc  wn,"  published  in  the 
September  1968  isj  ue  of  the  Farm  Jour- 
nal magazine  be  pr  nted  in  the  R«cord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  )rinted  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Pbksh  liiFB  roi  YooB  Fabk  Town 
(By  Jei  ry  Carlaon) 
This  country  town  is  jumping. 
Tou  drive  for  mile  •  across  Kanaaa.  througb 
dying  main  streets  whose  empty   windows 
stare  hollowly  back  1 1  you. 

Then — surprise!  fou  see  Paola's  town 
square  ringed  with  gay  pastel  store  fronts. 
Shoppers  browse  alo  ig  the  rose-colored  slde- 
walksr  which  have  permanent  awnings  to 
shade'  fBem.  You  h<  ar  a  fountain  splashing 
in  the  park  square. 

It  looks  like  a  sub'  irban  shopping  mall,  but 
It's  a  county  seat  toi  m  of  6000. 

Mayor  Bex  Klser  i  uns  a  barber  shop  on  the 
south  side  of  the  8<  luare.  Why,  I  asked  him 
and  dozens  of  othei  people.  Is  everything  up 
to  date  in  Paola  wh  le  Kansas  City  U  still  40 
miles  northeast?  yhat  Inspired  the  down- 
town renewal,  plus  iven  more  basic  Improve- 
ments: a  new  macl  tlnery  dealership,  veteri- 
nary clinic,  nursing  bome,  new  churches,  new 
Vo-ag  building,  ad(  Itlons  to  local  Industries 
and  new  rural  watei  systems? 

The  answers  are  1  nportant  to  you  wherever 
you  farm.  Tou  rely  more  each  year  on  town 
schools,  farm-suppl  r  businesses,  and  markets 
for  crops  and  Uvestt  ck. 

"Sure  amazed  me  to  see  those  businessmen 
spend  $50,000  to  re:  aodel  the  square,"  says  a 
stockman  west  of  i  own.  "A  couple  of  those 
guys  are  so  tight  ^  1th  money  they  pick  up 
pop  bottles  along  t  le  road  when  they  go  to 
Kansas  City." 

One  of  the  first  things  Paola  city  fathers 
tell  you :  They  aski  d  not  a  dime  of  Federal 
"urban  renewal"  fu  ids. 

"We're  too  proi  d."  says  a  councilman. 
"And  maybe  too  pri  cttcal.  We  could  finish  up 
half  the  square  f<  r  what  the  government 
plans  and  red  tape  would  have  cost.  And  we 
could  move — get  s*  me  action." 

But  typical  of  An  erlcan  community  life.  It 
took  a  crisis  to  si  art  the  march.  A  water 
shortage  10  years  ( go  aroused  group  action, 
and  citizens  bough  ;  dty  bonds  to  build  Lake 
Mlola  reservoir. 

"Cost  $1  mllUor,"  Mayor  Rex  KUer  told 
me  as  we  drove  pas  ;  the  dam  and  boat  docks. 
"Worth  three  times  that  much." 

Community  leadirs,  a  bit  surprised  that 
teamwork  had  br«  ught  them  a  lake — and 
with  some  Investn  ent  money  sunk  there — 
looked  for  other  sdf-help  projects  to  keep 
the  town  viable. 

"By  about  1960  ive  decided  we'd  have  to 
modernize  the  town  government  before  we 
could  modernize  tlie  town."  says  Bd  Kahili, 
county  ASC8  mani  ger  and  community  lead- 
er. The  eight  coui  icUmen  and  mayor  were 
simply  bucking  d»  ilslons  back  and  forth  ae 
abandonment  stall  ;ed  Paola.  Three  grocery 
stores  moved  off  tl «  square;  four  farm  ma- 
chinery dealers  azd  some  other  Industries 
pulled  out  of  town. 

"If  you  could  evi  x  get  enough  councllmen 
to  a  meeting,"  on<  cittsen  told  me.  "they'd 
Just  haggle  a  wJUlc  and  say  the  hell  with  It." 
So  In  1963,  after  a  century  of  mayor-coun- 
cil government,  tl  e  people  hired  a  profes- 
sional city  manag  ir.  In  1906.  they  cut  the 
council  from  eight  members  to  four. 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce  also  hired  a 
fuU-tUne  executive  officer. 

That  set  the  pattern :  Cooperation  between 
town  government  and  citizens.  Mayor  Klser, 
newly  elected  In  1963,  soon  appointed  14  busi- 
nessmen to  an  Advisory  Council.  They  ad- 
vised: "If  merchants  agree  to  remodel  their 
store  fronts  and  instaU  vralk  covers,  the  city 
should  Install  new  sidewalks." 

The  city  did,  for  $33,000.  While  at  It.  the 
city  Installed  new  water  lines  and  street 
lights  around  the  square,  plus  parking  for  330 
cars  half  a  block  away. 

The  city  has  twice  sold  tax-exempt  Indus- 
trial development  bonds,  relendlng  the  money 
to  new  or  expanding  Industries. 

Farmers  led  another  drive,  this  one  for 
clty-quallty  water  piped  to  a  thousand  rural 
families  around  Paola.  Rural  Water  District 
No.  1  went  up  south  and  west  of  Paola  for  300 
families  In  1965,  and  led  the  way  for  No.  3: 
the  largest  rural  water  district  In  Kansas, 
serving  211  square  miles. 

A  dairyman  east  of  town  told  me.  "The  wa- 
ter's great.  Qets  the  milk  Inspector  off  my 
back  about  my  water  supply." 

Local  financing  of  $1.2  million  poured  In 
for  District  2  from  three  local  banks.  In- 
cluding the  Bank  of  Loulsburg  14  mllea  away. 
Financing  Is  the  backbone  of  any  town's 
growth,  and  banks  can  either  nourish  It  with 
local  Investment  or  starve  It  by  squirreling 
funds  away  In  outside  bonds. 

The  Citizen's  Bank,  billing  Itself  as  "the 
bank  that  is  helping  Paola  to  build,"  has  a 
portfolio  stuffed  with  about  two  dozen  loans 
for  major  facilities — including  three  new 
churches  or  church  additions,  the  Knecht 
Equipment  Co.'s  new  $75,000  Allls-Chalmers 
dealership,  and  $65,000  veterinary  cUnlc. 

The  Miami  County  Bank  a  block  away 
competes  for  local  Investment,  too.  "We  have 
a  solid  base  countywlde."  says  Miami 
County's  Bill  Brownlee.  "Farming  Is  a  $30 
.million  business,  equaling  retail  trade."  He's 
pushing  for  more  farm  loans;  next  year  he 
hopes  to  provide  farmers  with  a  computer- 
ized record-keeping  service. 

But  action  always  creates  friction,  and 
farmer  E.  R.  McClaln  says.  "We've  got  our 
share  of  wrangling." 

Dairyman  Fred  Knoche  believes,  "Paola 
has  the  best  school  system  in  the  county," 
but  some  of  his  neighbors  gripe  about  the 
rising  tax  load.  Although  the  school  board 
built  the  Vo-Ag  section  of  the  new  school 
first,  countryside  votes  shot  down  a  supple- 
mentary $600,000  bond  issue  to  get  the  rest 
of  the  school  constructed.  "They  let  the 
architect  go  wild,"  accused  another  farmer 
about  the  proposed  school. 

A  scrap  arose  when  farmers  wanted  to 
buy  water  from  Paola 's  reservoir  for  their 
rural  plpeUnes.  Paola  insisted  on  selling  It  at 
city-user  prices.  So  District  2,  headed  by 
Board  Chairman  Ralph  Winkler,  got  its  own 
source  of  water  east  of  Paola,  from  the 
Wea  Creek. 

But  these  abrasive  Issues  were  buttered 
over  during  a  four-day  gala  last  June.  Paola's 
"Parade  of  Progress"  celebration. 

Hundreds  of  farmers  Jammed  the  stores 
and  town  square  for  special  bargains  and 
a  free  barbecue.  Townsmen  filled  buses  for 
a  tour  of  nearby  farms.  Native  Kansan  John 
A.  Schnittker,  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, flew  from  Washington  to  dedicate  FHA- 
insured  Rural  Water  District  No.  2. 

Rounding  out  the  week  were  recognition 
dinners,  visiting  dignitaries  and  a  parade. 

Here  are  a  few  tips  that  may  help  you 
renew  your  community. 

1.  Start  a  crisis.  Which  simply  means  to 
define  a  need  that's  urgent  enough  to  crack 
through  local  apathy  and  arouse  Joint  action. 
2  Identify  the  real  power  people,  those 
who  hold  money  and  Influence.  Many  aren't 
elected  officials,  or  even  public  figures.  Con- 
fide with  them  In  advance  so  they'll  help 
you — or  at  least  remain  neutral  to  your  pro- 
posals. Include  known  "aglnners"  on  your 


planning  board  so  they  can  blast  off  steam 
and  feel  better.  Besides,  their  pubUc  opposi- 
tion can  make  news  and  win  you  support. 

3.  Plan  something  dramaHo—uoMU.  proj- 
ects excite  nobody. 

4.  Don't  wait  for  full  agreement.  Just  get 
the  baU  rolling.  Paola's  remodeling  "caught 
on"  and  spread  once  others  saw  what  a  dif- 
ference it  made. 

5.  Praise  and  recognize  people  for  accom- 
plishments. "After  our  recognition  banquet, 
some  of  those  property  owners  were  still 
wearing  their  name  tags  on  the  street  the 
nest  day,"  said  Mayor  Klser. 

Today,  young  people  are  moving  Into  Pa- 
ola's new  residential  areas  and  the  rolling 
hills  nearby.  The  newest  shop  on  the  square 
sells  children's  clothes  .  .  .  "We  needed  It; 
there  are  more  youngsters  here  now,"  says 
the  shopkeeper.  Several  of  the  more  than 
40  large  and  small  industries  around  town 
are  planning  expansions,  opening  new  Jobs 
for  young  people  as  well  as  for  older  farm- 
ers who*re  pulling  part  way  or  all  the  way 
out  of  farming. 

This  region  of  Kansas  is  where  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  sent  Its  reporter  Dennis  Par- 
ley to  write  up  the  nation's  "rural  exodus." 
He  visited  the  Chase  County  seat,  Cotton- 
wood Falls,  and  reported:  "This  town  Is  dy- 
ing." 

Had  he  jogged  70  miles  east,  he  could  have 
found  how  Paola  Is  jumping — across  a  cen- 
tury from  the  days  when  most  of  It  was 
built,  to  tomorrow  and  beyond. 
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FBI    DOCUMENTS    RISING    GUN 
CRIME  RATE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  2  weeks 
ago  FBI  Director  Hoover  released  the 
juinual  FBI  report  on  "Crime  In  the 
United  States."  In  the  statement  accom- 
panying the  report,  FBI  Director  Hoover 
underscored  tills  coimtry's  rapidly  ris- 
ing gun  crime  rate.  He  reported  that 
last  year  firearms  were  used  to  commit 
over  7.600  murders,  52,000  aggravated 
assaults,  and  73.000  robberies.  Of  the  411 
police  killings  since  1960.  Mr.  Hoover 
said,  96  percent — 19  out  of  every  20— 
involved  the  use  of  firearms.  One  in 
five  of  these  policemen  was  murdered  by 
rifle  or  shotgun,  which  were  also  used  in 
24  percent  of  all  murders  last  year. 

According  to  Mr.  Hoover,  these  gro- 
tesque crime  totals  represented  a  47-per- 
cent increase  in  gun  murder,  a  76-percent 
increase  in  aggravated  assault,  and  a  58- 
percent  increase  In  armed  robbery  since 
1964. 

Mr.  Hoover  reported  that  last  year 
guns  were  used  in  63  percent  of  all  mur- 
ders. 21  percent  of  all  aggravated  as- 
saults, and  63  percent  of  all  armed  rob- 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  FBI  fig- 
ures are  the  most  tragic  and  yet  com- 
pelling testimony  we  can  have  for  enact- 
ing strong  gun  laws  in  this  country. 

I  Eisk  that  Director  Hoover's  ccwnplete 
statement  accompanying  the  crime  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  today  re- 
leased the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Reporte— 
1967,  a  detailed  naUonwlde  summary  of  po- 
lice statistics  made  possible  by  the  volimUry 
cooperation  of  local,  county  and  state  law 
enforcement  agendea. 

VOLOMK  AND   TBXND 

According  to  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoo- 
ver there  were  over  3.8  million  serious  crimes 


committed  in  the  Unltad  States  In  1967.  a 
16  percent  Increase  over  1966.  The  number 
of  violent  crimes  exceeded  494,600,  a  16  per- 
cent rise  over  the  previous  year.  Crimes 
against  property  totaled  more  than  3,307,700 
offenses,  up  17  percent  over  1966. 

According  to  the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime 
Reports.  In  1967  robbery  Increased  28  per- 
cent, murder  11  percent,  aggravated  assault 
9  percent,  and  forcible  rape  7  percent  over 
1966.  Specifically,  with  respect  to  the  prop- 
erty crimes,  auto  theft  was  up  18  percent, 
larceny  $60  and  over  In  value  17  percent, 
and  burglary  16  percent. 

Mr.  Hoover  pointed  out  that  the  trends  In 
serious  crime  were  consistent  In  aU  areas 
and  geographic  regions.  Suburban  couununl- 
Ues  continued  to  show  a  sharp  upswing  with 
a  16  percent  rise  In  the  volume  of  crime.  The 
large  cities  were  up  17  i>ercent  and  the  rural 
areas  12  percent.  The  North  Central  States 
recorded  a  19  i>ercent  increase,  the  North- 
eastern states  17  percent,  and  the  Western 
and  Southern  States  each  registered  a  se- 
rious crime  increase  of  15  percent  over  the 
previous  year. 

From  1960  to  '1967  the  volume  of  serious 
crime  in  the  United  States  climbed  89  per- 
cent with  the  violent  crimes  up  73  percent 
and  crimes  against  property  up  91  percent. 

ClIMK  AND   POPULAnON 

According  to  the  FBI  Director,  in  1967 
there  were  1,922  serious  crimes  per  100,000 
population  in  the  United  States,  a  IS  per- 
cent Increase  In  the  crime  rate  over  1966. 
The  violent  crime  rate  In  1967  was  250  vic- 
tims per  100.000  population,  up  16  percent. 
The  property  crime  rate  was  1.673  victims, 
up  16  percent  over  1966. 

Since  1960.  the  serious  crime  rate,  or  the 
risk  of  becoming  a  victim  of  crime,  has  In- 
creased 71  percent.  From  1960  to  1967  the 
volume  of  crime  has  risen  89  percent  and 
our  United  States  population  10  percent. 
Thus,  crime  continues  to  outstrip  popula- 
tion growth  almost  9  to  1. 

The  FBI  Director  observed  that  the  sharply 
rising  crime  rates  In  the  1960's  arc  most  sig- 
nificant with  respect  to  the  rapid  rise  in 
violent  crime  over  the  last  several  years.  He 
expressed  greatest  concern  with  the  fact  that 
arrests  for  the  young  age  population  have 
more  than  doubled  their  population  group 
increase  during  this  period.  He  noted  that 
this  was  particularly  true  In  connection  with 
arrests  for  violent  crimes  In  our  large  metro- 
politan population  centers.  Mr.  Hoover  called 
for  greater  social  action  to  prevent  and  abort 
more  careers  In  crime,  greater  effectiveness 
on  the  part  of  law  enforcement  agencies  In 
creating  crime  deterrents,  and  improved  re- 
habilitation programs  by  the  coiirts  and 
corrections. 

In  his  statement  appearing  In  the  current 
Issue  of  Uniform  Crime  Reports  the  FBI 
Director  again  stressed  the  Importance  of 
improving  communications  and  information 
exchange  among  local  state  and  Federal  law 
enforcement  agencies.  Mr.  Hoover  noted  an 
Increasing  number  of  statewide  and  metro- 
politan area  information  systems  under  de- 
velopment which  are  contributing  greatly  to 
this  objective.  He  pointed  to  the  FBI's  Na- 
tional Crime  Information  Center,  a  comput- 
erized nationwide  Index  of  law  enforcement 
information,  as  the  nucleus  of  these  new 
systems  which  will  greatly  Improve  the  ef- 
ficiency and  effectiveness  of  law  enforcement. 
In  buUdlng  statewide  systems  the  FBI  Di- 
rector reiterated  bis  long-etandlng  position 
that  the  states  need  to  develop  uniform  sys- 
tems of  crime  statistics  In  order  to  better 
plan  for  and  evaluate  crime  control  pro- 
grams and  the  criminal  justice  systems. 

Some  of  the  significant  facts  from  the 
FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Reports — 1967  are  set 
forth  on  the  following  pages. 

FXOPXBTT  cum  COSTS 

Over  202,000  robberies  In  the  United  States 
in  1967  with  an  average  loss  of  $261  per  rob- 


bery. Total  dollar  loss  approximated  $53 
million. 

Over  1,600,000  burglaries  in  1967  with 
average  loss  per  burglary  $273.  Total  dollar 
loss  exceeds  $438  million. 

Almost  3,080,000  theltfi  reported  to  the 
police  with  an  average  loss  of  $95  Total  loss 
exceeded  $292  million. 

There  were  654,900  auto  thefts  In  1967  with 
86  percent  recovered  through  police  action. 
Total  dollar  loss  of  $93  million,  not  Includ- 
ing frequent  damage  to  and  stripping  of  re- 
covered vehicles. 

From  1960  to  1967  the  volume  of  street 
robbery  has  Increased  86  percent,  residence 
robbery  64  percent,  and  bank  robbery  248 
percent. 

Since  1960  burglary  of  residence  during 
daylight  hours  climbed  187  percent  and 
nighttime  burglary  of  residence  64  percent. 

Prom  1960  to  1967  the  number  of  purse- 
snatchlngs  rose  145  percent,  shoplifting  112 
percent,  and  thefts  of  personal  property  from 
automobiles  71   percent. 

caXMBS    SOLVID 

Nationwide,  law  enforcement  agencies 
solved  slightly  more  than  1  out  of  5  serious 
crimes  In  1967. 

Police  solutions  decreased  8  percent  In 
1967  when  compared  to  1966.  "nils  drop  In 
clearances  appeared  In  all  crime  classifica- 
tions and  In  all  geographic  areas. 

PoUce  solved  88  percent  of  the  murder 
offenses,  69  percent  of  the  aggravated  as- 
saults, and  61  percent  of  the  crimes  of  forc- 
ible rape. 

PB0ON8  ASaaBRD 

Excluding  traffic  offenses,  there  were  37 
criminal  arrests  for  each  1,000  persons  In 
the  United  States  In  1967. 

Arrests  for  all  criminal  acts  Increased  4 
percent,  1967  over  1966.  Adult  arrests  In- 
creased 2  percent  and  arrests  for  persons 
under  18  years  of  age  Increased  11  percent. 

Prom  1960  to  1967  arrests  for  the  Crime 
Index  or  serious  crimes  have  increased  45 
percent.  Since  1960  arrests  for  serious  crimes 
of  persons  under  18  years  of  age  have  In- 
creased 59  percent  while  the  population  of 
the  10-17  year  age  group  Increased  22  percent. 

In  1967  male  arrests  for  all  criminal  acts 
outnumbered  female  arrests  7  to  1.  However ._ 
females  arrests  increased  7  percent  while 
male  arrests  were  up  4  percent.  1967  over 
1966. 

Arrests  for  Narcotic  Drug  Law  violations 
were  up  60  percent  nationally.  1967  over  1966, 
and  165  percent  over  1960. 

CAKXBts  m  cxncx 

Over  75  percent  of  the  serious  offenders 
arrested  In  1966-1967  had  a  prior  arrest.  The 
average  criminal  career  for  the  serious  re- 
peaters averaged  10  years  during  which  they 
averaged  6  arrests.  3  convictions,  and  2 
Imprisonments. 

Profiles  reveal  that  70  percent  of  the  burg- 
lars, 72  percent  of  the  auto  thieves,  and  64 
percent  of  the  robbers  had  been  arrested  In 
two  or  more  states  during  criminal  careers 
ranging  from  7  to  9  years. 

A  follow-up  of  17,876  offenders  released 
to  the  streets  In  1963  revealed  that  60  per- 
cent had  been  rearrested  on  a  new  charge  by 
the  end  of  1967. 

Of  those  released  on  parole,  59  percent 
repeated,  mandatory  release  72  percent  re- 
peated, and  of  those  acquitted  or  dismissed 
91  percent  were  rearrested  on  a  new  charge 
within  4  years. 

By  age  group,  70  percent  of  those  under 
20  years  of  age  repeated  In  4  years,  and  67 
percent  of  those  20-24  years  of  age. 

Of  those  charged  In  1963  with  burglary. 
76  percent  repeated,  with  auto  theft  78  per- 
cent repeated,  and  robbery  58  percent  re- 
peated within  4  years. 

POLICE  EMPLOTEB  DATA 

In  1967  there  were  2  police  employees  per 
1.000  population  In  the  United  States,  un- 
changed from  1966. 


There  were  76  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  as  the  restUt  of  criminal  action  in  1967. 
substantially  above  the  national  average  of 
48  from  1960  to  1966. 

In  1967  almost  14  of  every  100  police  offl- 
cers  were  assaulted  In  the  line  of  duty,  an 
Increase  of  11  percent  over  1966. 

Prom  1960  through  1967.  411  law  enforce- 
ment officers  have  been  miutlered  In  the  line 
of  duty.  Of  the  539  offenders  involved  in 
these  poUce  killings,  77  percent  had  been 
previously  arrested,  and  67  percent  had  been 
previously  convicted.  Of  those  offenders  with 
a  prior  arrest,  54  percent  had  been  previously 
charged  with  a  violent  crime,  and  13  offenders 
had  earlier  been  Involved  In  a  murder. 

Two-thirds  of  these  police  kUlers  previous- 
ly convicted  had  been  granted  leniency  In 
the  form  of  parole  or  probation,  and  3  out 
of  10  were  actively  on  parole  or  probation 
when  they  killed  a  police  officer. 

USE  OP  rrHEAKMB 

Firearms  were  used  to  commit  over  7,600 
murders.  52,000  aggravated  assaults,  and  73,- 
000  robberies  in  1967. 

Since  1964,  use  of  a  firearm  In  murder  up 
47  percent.  In  aggravated  assault  up  76  per- 
cent. Armed  robbery  during  the  same  period 
up  58  percent. 

In  1967  a  firearm  was  vised  In  63  percent 
of  the  murders,  21  percent  of  the  aggravated 
assaults,  and  over  63  percent  of  the  armed 
robberies. 

Firearms  used  in  murder  were  76  percent 
handguns.  14  percent  shotguns,  and  10  per- 
cent rifles.  Of  the  411  police  kUUngs  since 
1960.  96  percent  involved  the  use  of  firearms, 
specifically.  304  handguns,  52  shotguns,  and 
38  rifles. 

From  1962  through  1967  firearms  were  used 
In  39  percent  of  the  murders  in  the  North- 
eastern States,  56  percent  in  the  Western 
States,  60  percent  In  the  North  Central 
States!  and  over  66  percent  of  the  willful 
klUlngs  In  the  Southern  Stotes. 


PACIFICA-nON    OF    SOUTH    VIET- 
NAM'S COUNTRYSIDE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  effort 
to  pacify  the  South  Vietnamese  country- 
side, after  many  false  starts  and  much 
lip  service  by  the  leaders  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam,  is  moving  ahead 
under  a  new  system  of  priorities  that 
puts  first  things  first. 

The  big  question  today  is  whether  or 
not  the  South  Vietnamese  have  the 
time — or  viill  be  given  the  time— to  make 
the  marked  progress  which  seems  pos- 
sible today.  As  reporter  Peter  Braestrup 
noted  in  Sunday's  Washington  Post,  war 
weariness  in  Vietnam  and  impatience  in 
the  United  States  threaten  the  program 
today.  The  comment  by  Braestrup  should 
serve  to  remind  us,  again,  that  America 
must  not  weaken  its  resolve  because  of 
impatience.  The  South  Vietnamese  have 
demonstrated  that  they  can  succeed  in 
the  long,  hard  struggle  to  pacify  their 
countryside. 

In  a  related  Sunday  story,  the  Post,  in 
a  report  by  Lee  Lescaze,  tells  us  the  suc- 
cess achieved  in  Batri  district  of  Kien- 
hoa  Province,  where  pacification  has 
gone  forward  under  top  priority.  Across 
the  entire  country,  the  massive  effort 
put  forth  in  Biatri  could  not  be  dupli- 
cated, perhaps,  but  the  district  serves  as 
a  guideline  of  what  can  be  done  when 
security  is  achieved.  Toward  that  goal. 
U.S.  effort  has  been  aimed  at  upgrading 
the  regional  and  provincial  popular 
forces.  It  cannot  be  done  overnight,  but 
the  promise  is  great,  largely  because  of 
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the  commitment  fo  pacification  made  by 
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OVntAIX   IICPROVXMXNT 

But  the  pacification  planmng  has  not  oc- 
curred In  a  vacuum.  Overall,  as  most  Allied 
officials  see  It.  the  general  situation  baa  be- 
gun to  tilt  In  the  Allies'  favor. 

"This  Isn't  because  we  have  arrived  at  any 
magic  solutions  to  the  old  problems — cor- 
ruption, inefficiency,  lack  of  local  security," 
observed  one  old  Vietnam  hand  long  known 
as  a  critic  of  Establishment  euphoria.  "We 
have  made  all   the  mistakes  In  tbe  book." 

But  as  he  and  other  old  hands  see  It,  there 
have  been  compensating  factors: 

For  the  first  time  since  the  19fl3  ouster 
of  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  a  Saigon  gov- 
ernment shows  signs  of  stability,  respecta- 
bility and  sustained,  if  crablike,  moves  to- 
ward reform.  Cautious,  suspicious,  shy  In 
public.  President  Thleu  is  no  charismatic 
Magsaysay.  He  is  criticized  for  appointing 
too  many  Dlemiste  to  top  Jobs  and  for  by- 
passing or  curbing  his  popular  reformist 
Prime  Minlstar,  65-year-old  Tran  Van 
Huong.  But  Thleu's  ascendancy  over  Vice 
President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  has,  for  the  mo- 
ment, dampened  Internal  feuding.  Better 
men — the  key  to  any  progress  in  Vietnam — 
are  being  slowly  appointed  to  top  Jobs. 

Outalde  the  Delta,  Hanoi  has  brought  In 
so  many  North  Vietnamese  regulars,  partly 
to  fill  decimated  Vletcong  ranks,  that  the 
"big  war"  has  changed  character  since  Tet. 
It  has  become  "semlconventlonal"  and  there- 
fore somewhat  easier  for  green  American 
troops  and  American-trained  ARVN  (Army 
of  the  Republlc^f  Vietnam)  battalions  to 
fight.  The  NVA  (North  Vietnamese  Army) 
troops,  strangers  all,  occasionally  get  lost, 
mixed  up  and  surrounded  as  their  South 
Vietnamese  comrades  never  did.  The  few  mass 
surrenders  in  Vietnam  have  not  been  Vlet- 
cong but  NVA. 

Since  Tet.  the  enemy's  olTenalve  tactics 
have  occasionally  verged  on  the  suicidal. 
Since  his  renewal  of  sporadic,  scattered  at- 
tacks Aug.  18,  he  has  often  tried  to  fight  the 
AUlee  on  their  terms.  For  example,  at  Tay- 
nlnh  (Aug.  18-19),  he  sent  most  of  his  NVA 
assault  force  against  "hard"  targeta,  the 
dug-m  fire  bases  of  the  U.S.  25th  Division. 
Only  two  battalions,  went  after  the  city 
itaelf,  and  didn't  stay  long. 

By  all  preliminary  Indications,  Hanoi  has 
failed  to  disrupt  pacification  except  briefly 
in  tbe  few  localities  where  sustained  fight- 
ing occurred  In  August.  South  of  Danang, 
near  Locninh  and  around  Duclap,  security 
has  deteriorated,  but  these  dlstricta  were 
"hot"  before  Aug.  18.  There  Is  quiet  con- 
fidence in  the  field  and  in  Saigon  that,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  I  Corps,  where  40 
per  cent  of  enemy  forces  are  concentrated, 
ARVN  and  U.S.  troops  can  chew  up  any  mas- 
sive "third  wave"  offensive  without  Tet-style 
damage  to  the  cities  or  to  the  rural  pacifica- 
tion effort. 

NO   THIKD   OX7T 

By  U.S.  estimates,  the  enemy  Is  no  stronger 
(and  no  weaker)  than  he  was  when  he  broke 
the  Jan.  31  Tet  truce  with  a  nationwide  sur- 
prise attack.  The  ARVN  forces  are  bettar 
equipped  and  numerically  stronger  by  25 
per  cent.  The  U.S.  has  roughly  10  per  cent 
more  combat  manp)ower.  And,  most  impor- 
tant. Allied  forces  are  now  deployed  to  pro- 
tect populated  areas. 

"We  wont  strike  out  a  third  time,"  Oen. 
Abrams  has  told  hla  staff.  Tet  and  the  May 
attacks  were  enough. 

The  Tet  offensive — aimed  at  the  cities — 
seriously  disrupted  but  did  not  "kill"  rural 
pacification.  "People  in  the  United  States 
claimed  that  'pacification'  was  dead,"  ob- 
served one  veteran  of  the  business.  "Hell, 
it  hadn't  even  come  alive,  so  how  could  it 
be  dead?" 

What  the  Tet  offensive  did  do  was  scare 
the  ARVN  into  withdrawing  tbe  military 
screen  from  the  countryside  Into  the  cities 
and  towns.  Deprived  of  security,  the  rest  of 
the  thin  government  "presence" — civil  ser- 
vanta.    Revolutionary    Development    teams. 


police — also  withdrew  Into  the  district  and 
provincial  capitals.  These  towns  became 
barbed  wire  islands  of  security,  often  reach- 
able only  by  air. 

Not  until  lata  March,  and  under  heavy 
prodding  by  Oen.  William  C.  Westmoreland. 
did  the  ARVN  begin  venturing  forth  into 
the  vacuum  in  the  countryside.  Even  now, 
fewer  than  20,000  of  the  70,000  police  are 
deployed  at  district  level  or  below.  The  "de- 
fenslve-mlndednesB"  of  OVN  officials  per- 
slsta  despite  Thleu's  exhortations. 

The  Tet  offensive  produced  one  million 
"displaced"  persons,  destroyed  171,000  homes 
and  damaged  or  destroyed  scores  of  hospital.., 
clinics,  schools  and  other  public  bulldlny.^. 
Instead  of  being  used  for  new  pacification 
projects,  OVN  and  U.S.  cement,  tin  roofing 
and  manpower  went  into  reconstruction  and 
urban  recovery.  This  task — compounded  by 
the  destructive  May  5-12  attacks  on  Sai- 
gon— la  nearing  completion. 

But  the  effect  on  U.S.-alded  public  work3 
projects  Is  evident.  For  example,  of  98  small 
rural  bridges  planned  for  1968,  only  two  have 
been  built.  Of  212  kilometers  of  new  rural 
road  planned,  only  four  kilometers  have  been 
completed.  The  number  of  hamlet  "self-help" 
projects — wells,  privies,  dispensaries,  etc.-  - 
was  cut  from  25,000  to  16,000.  and  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  even  this  reduced  goal  can  be 
achieved. 

OLD   DBAS   SCRAPPED 

But  this  cutback  In  conventional  "nation- 
building"  projects  causes  relatively  little  con- 
cern these  days  in  Saigon.  The  Tet  offensive 
and  its  sequels  also  blew  away  a  number  of 
long-standing  often  contradictory  U.S.  "one- 
solution"  concepts  that  had  survived  tbe 
May,  1967,  merger  of  civilian  and  military 
pacification  efforts. 

The  paternalistic  U.S.  aid  notion  that  the 
"hearts  and  minds"  of  peasantry  could  be 
won  by  wells.  Irrigation  projects  and  class- 
rooms has  finally  been  stamped  out.  The  Idea, 
originally  fostered  by  the  CIA  In  1966,  that 
black  pajama-clad  S9-man  Revolutlonary 
Development  (RD)  teams  could  spur  "reform 
from  below"  and  swing  Vietnam's  hamlets  to 
tbe  Saigon  government  has  been  drastically 
modified. 

The  State  Department  concept  that  elec- 
tions or  radical  land  reform  woiUd  create 
spontaneous  popular  resistance  to  the  Vlet- 
cong has  died.  So  has  optimism  over  prospects 
for  rapid  progress. 

A  weekly  average  of  100  civilians  are  slain, 
200  wounded  and  180  abducted  by  the  Vlet- 
cong. Rarely  do  these  "Incidents"  (5500  since 
Jan.  1)  get  Into  the  Saigon  newspapers,  but 
tbe  effects  are  painfully  clear. 

Six  months  after  Tet,  60  per  cent  of  RD 
teams  In  III  Corps  do  not  sleep  In  the  ham- 
lets they  are  supposed  to  pacify,  although 
few  of  those  hamlets  are  In  officially  "inse- 
cure" areas.  Farm-to-market  roads  In  tne 
Delta  area  are  dangerous.  A  bridge  blown  on 
Highway  4,  the  main  Delta-Salgon  route. 
boosts  food  prices  In  the  capital. 

And  six  months  after  Tet.  In  one-third  of 
the  hamlets  rated  "relatively  secure,"  the 
local  officials  do  not  dare  spend  the  night. 
Half  of  the  village  and  hamlet  committees 
elected  last  year  simply  do  not  function  (al- 
though insecurity  Is  only  one  major  reason ) 

A  large  percentage  of  the  rural  population 
lives  in  "contested  areas"  where  the  govern- 
ment shows  up  by  day  and  the  Vleteong 
shows  up.  Intermittently,  by  night.  It  Is  in 
such  unliappy  areas  that  Komer  and  Co. 
want  to  build  up  local  security  to  make  the 
government  presence  permanent. 

Last  year,  before  Tet  and  general  mobili- 
zation, the  ARVN  was  persuaded  to  assign 
51  of  Ita  150-odd  regular  battalions  to  "di- 
rect support  of  Revolutionary  Development," 
l.e..  protecting  weakly  armed  RD  teams  m 
TVkrtd  areas.  After  Tet.  this  number  dropped 
to  31,  and  those  450-man  battalions  that 
remained  were  largely  concentrated  around 
district  towns. 

Now,  under  the  new  Pentagon  theme  that 
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the  ARVN  Is  supposed  to  take  over  the  "big 
war"  from  the  Americans,  the  ARVN's  role 
In  pacification  and  territorial  security  is  not 
expected  to  grow.  Its  commanders,  with  some 
exceptions,  were  loath  to  do  much  In  sup- 
port of  RD  anyway,  especially  at  night. 

Since  Tet,  the  long-neglected  full-time 
militia  has  gotten  high-level  attention.  These 
are  the  130-man  Regional  Forces  (RP)  com- 
panies which  operate  under  the  province 
chief  and  the  35-man  Popular  Forces  (PF) 
platoons  which  shield  hamlets  for  the  dis- 
trict cliief. 

General  mobilization  has  swelled  their 
ranks.  The  better  RF  companies  have  re- 
ceived new  M-16  rifles,  the  PF  getting  auto- 
matic M-2  carbines,  and,  very  slowly,  M-79 
grenade  launchers  with  which  to  confront 
the  modem  Soviet-model  Vleteong  weap- 
onry. 

A   COt»TSHn>,   ANTWAY 

The  U.S.  Army  has  yet  to  copy  the  suc- 
cessful Marine  practice  in  I  Corps  of  "mar- 
rying" some  75  14-man  Marine  squads  with 
as  many  PF  platoons  to  provide  better  se- 
curity for  bamleta  and  Highway  1  bridges. 
But  the  Army,  beginning  in  in  Corps,  has 
Invested  scarce  combat  manpower  In  speci- 
ally trained  five-man  "Mobile  Advisory 
Teams"  (217  MATs  are  planned  by  year's 
end)  which  live  with  RF  and  PF  unite  to 
upgrade  outpMiets,  train  the  mlUtlamen  and 
"take  the  night  away  from  the  Vletcong." 

Moreover,  special  U.S.  logistics  teams  have 
been  set  up  to  help  RP-PF  unite  (orphans 
of  the  ARVN  supply  system)  get  resuppUed 
and  paid  on  time.  To  keep  tabs  on  the  RF- 
PF,  Komer  has  asked  his  district  advisers 
to  provide  monthly  data  for  a  territory  forces 
evaluation  system.  There  Is  a  14-point  RP- 
PP  Improvement  plan. 

In  short,  the  full  weight  of  the  U.S.  ad- 
visory logistic  system  has  been  brought  to 
bear  on  "upgrading  the  Ruff-Puff."  But,  as 
Komer  noted,  "correcting  RF-PP  defilclencles 
Is  a  long,  slow  process." 

On  the  material  side,  MATs  teams  run 
short  of  Jeeps.  Most  PF  platoons  still  do  not 
have  one  operational  radio  (In  Khanhhoa 
Province,  they  are  afraid  to  turn  them  in  for 
repair,  fearing  they  won't  get  them  back). 
And.  possibly  because  the  MAT  effort  has 
just  gotten  started,  the  RP-PF  have  not 
begun  to  act  aggressively. 

A    TINT    nrVIDENB 

In  suburban  Oladinb  Province  (popula- 
tion one  million),  which  surrounds  Saigon 
and  Is  contested  by  the  Vletcong.  the  United 
States  has  given  every  PF  and  RF  soldier  an 
M-16  and  17  MAT  teams  have  been  deployed. 
Yet  Oen.  Abrams  discovered  last  month 
that  out  of  1600  "night  ambushes"  and  "pa- 
trols" in  Oiadinh  over  one  weekend,  only  two 
made  contact  with  the  foe. 

"What  this  means  Is  that  the  RP  and  PF 
are  going  where  they  know  they  won't  run 
Into  VC."  said  a  VS.  colonel.  "Most  often, 
they  just  go  out  100  yards  from  the  outpost, 
put  one  man  on  sentry  duty  and  go  to  sleep. 
No  one  ever  comes  around  to  check." 

"There  is  no  way  to  counter  the  situa- 
tion except  for  the  OVN  to  Issue  definlttve 
directives  ordering  night-time  occupancy 
cf  bamleta  by  military  and  paramilitary 
units  and  regular  night  patrols,"  said  an 
exasperated  U.S.  adviser  at  Blenhoa.  Such 
directives  are  yet  to  come. 

Here,  the  problem  Is  leadership  and  the 
slow  ARVN  promotion  system.  U.S.  advisers 
In  the  Delta  would  like  to  see  province  chiefs 
get  authority  to  spot-promote  good  RF  non- 
coms  and  bust  bad  ones.  Others  want  the 
ARVN  to  give  the  territorial  forces  a  bigger 
share  of  tbe  more  promising  graduates  of 
Thu  Due  Officers  School. 

Prolonged  cooperative  ventures  with  Amer- 
ican troops  help.  In  several  dlstricta  of 
Thuathien  Province  around  Hue.  six  months 
of  combined  operations  with  the  U.S.  101st 
Airborne  Division  have  "turned  PP  lambs 
into  tigers,"  as  one  U.S.  adviser  put  it. 


Lastly,  one-third  of  South  Vietnam's  liam- 
lete  still  don't  have  PF  or  RF  protection  be- 
cause local  authorities  Insist  on  keeping  the 
mllltla  close  to  towns.  So  the  night  still  be- 
longs to  tbe  Vletcong  and  "relative  security" 
Is  not  enough. 

AN    OVKSIOADED    GROOP 

With  the  new  hard-nosed  poet-Tet  em- 
phasis on  the  "first  things  first,"  the  once- 
fashionable  "Revolutionary  Development" 
Idea  has  undergone  a  cold  reappraisal.  Cre- 
ated in  early  1966  as  the  spearheads  for  ex- 
pansion of  government  control  in  rural  dls- 
tricta, the  69-man,  black-pajamaed  RD  teams 
have  proved  a  mixed  asset. 

The  Idea  was  tliat  they  would  go  into  a 
hamlet,  stay  for  six  months  helping  and  or- 
ganlaing  the  people,  then  move  on,  leaving 
belilnd  a  viable,  self-defended  community. 
The  Ministry  of  Revolutionary  Development 
wound  up  doing  the  work  of  tbe  other 
ministries  almost  everywhere  outalde  the  dis- 
trict towns. 

The  Ministry  saw  ita  teams  misused  and 
ill-supported  by  other  GVN  officials.  The 
teams  found  themselves  out  alone  in  ham- 
lete,  exposed  to  Vleteong  attack  with  little 
support  from  ARVN. 

Changes  are  In  the  works.  Deputy  RD 
Minister  Hoang  Van  Lac  says  that  "quality 
instead  of  quantity"  will  be  the  word  from 
now  on.  RD  teams  will  be  concentrated  in 
villages  (In  Vietnam,  five  or  six  hamlets  con- 
stitute a  village)  and  stay  there  indefinitely. 

A    SECSKT    GOVERNMENT 

Even  as  top-level  attention  has  belatedly 
been  given  to  defending  the  hamlet  from 
Vletcong  outsiders,  so  new  effort  has  been 
put  Into  uprooting  tbe  enemy  within.  This 
Is  the  "VCI,"  or  "Vletcong  Infrastructure," 
as  it  is  labeled  by  U.S.  specialists. 

It  is  the  backbone  of  the  National  Liber- 
ation Front;  the  Communist  "People's  Revo- 
lutionary Party"  forms  its  elite.  It  Is  a  ubiq- 
uitous, secret  hierarchy,  born  before  the 
1946-M  Indochina  war,  which  parallels  the 
GVN  administration  from  province  down 
through  district  to  village  and  hamlet. 

Ite  local  groups  vary  greatly  In  zeal. 
Strength  and  competence.  They  are  weakest 
in  the  cities  and  towns,  but  In  patehes 
of  rural  central  and  Delta  Vietnam,  the 
Vletmlnh-Vletcong  have  exercised  effective 
control  for  a  decade. 

Estimates  of  VCI  numbers  vary — from 
80,000  to  125,000,  depending  on  tbe  educated 
guess.  They  Include  i>olltlcal  cadres,  tax  col- 
lectors, propagandiste,  recruiters,  terroriste, 
guides,  spies,  food  gatherers  and  messengers. 
They  are  20-year  Vletmlnh  veterans  and  16- 
year-old  youths,  aging  shopkeepers  and 
school   girls. 

Without  them,  the  Vleteong  guerrillas 
could  not  survive  and  the  war  could  not  con- 
tinue. And,  as  Saigon  politicians  are  well 
aware,  they  form  the  only  cohesive  political 
organization  In  South  Vietnam.  In  the  event 
of  a  cease-fire,  the  VCI  would  form  a  natiu^l 
base  for  future  political  struggle. 

The  recent  Interrogation  of  a  defecting 
VC  district  cadreman  in  Phuoctuy  Province 
disclosed  that  all  members  of  a  "showplace" 
village  council,  elected  last  fall  as  the  climax 
of  a  pacification  drive,  were  Vletcong. 

At  present.  If  Allied  police  and  other  secur- 
ity forces  were  withdrawn,  an  estimated  58 
per  cent  of  the  population  In  "relatively 
secure"  hamleto  would  be  exposed  to  Vlet- 
cong resurgtence  because  of  the  continued,  if 
temporarily  passive,  presence  of  the  VCI. 

FBI-SmX     OPERATION 

With  prodding  f«om  Thleu  and  Interior 
Minister  Tran  Van  KWem,  "Operation 
Phoenix"— the  attack  against  the  VCI— has 
begun  to  get  organized  for  the  first  time. 
U.S.  funds  have  financed  the  building  of 
DIOCCs  (District  Intelligence  Operations  Co- 
ordinating Centers)  In  almost  200  of  Viet- 
nam's 262  districts,  most  of  them  with  U.S. 
odTlaen. 


In  the  best  of  these  centers,  the  painstak- 
ing labor  of  identifying,  tracking  and  cateh- 
Ing  the  key  Vletcong  underground  cadres  has 
become  a  joint  military-police  process  with 
"Ten  IdOBt  Wanted"  llste  and  FBI-style  case- 
work. 

Komer  sees  improvements  6078  VCI  killed, 
captured  or  defected  In  1968's  first  six 
months.  Many  are  bagged  by  the  special 
CIA-run  "Provincial  Reconnaissance  Unite" 
(PRUs).  Some  are  big  fish,  like  Sang,  the  41- 
year-old  VC  district  chief  of  Phouong,  north 
of  Saigon.  Most  are  small  fry. 

Many  local  OVN  officials  still  hesitate  to 
go  after  their  Vleteong  "counterparte,"  how- 
ever. Cultural  and  social  mores,  said  one  U.S. 
field  report  In  July,  "seem  to  prohibit  them 
from  attacking  Individuals.  Corruption  and 
fear  of  reprisal  are  other  reasons  ...  If  VS. 
advisers  were  withdrawn,  the  Phoenix  pro- 
gram would  collapse." 

Are  the  great  mass  of  Vietnamese  In  "se- 
cure" territory  still  uncommitted  or  secretly 
sympathetic  to  the  NLF?  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
most  GVN  and  U.S.  officials  think  that  the 
Communist  failure  to  spur  a  "popular  upris- 
ing" at  Tet  demonstrated  the  fading  of  the 
Vieteong's  appeal  since  the  Diem  days. 

THE  PEOPLE  ARICED 

Thousands  of  ordinary  Vietnamese  In  gov- 
ernment-controlled areas — mostly  district 
and  provincial  towns — ^have  made  a  rather 
clear  antl-Vleteong  commitment  since  Tet. 
They  have  taken  gun  In  hand  to  help  shield 
their  neigbborboods  against  CV  Inclusions. 
After  weeke  of  debate.  President  Thleu 
last  month  decided  to  arm  the  people  en 
masse.  The  demand  for  weapons  has  outrun 
the  Immediate  supply. 

Started  by  RD  teams  in  a  few  hamlets  be- 
fore Tet,  launched  haphazardly  In  the  cities 
after  Tet.  the  loosely  organised  "People's 
Self -Defense  Groups"  (SDOs)  now  embrace 
421,000  men  and  women.  Thirty-nine  thou- 
sand carbines  and  rifles  have  been  issued 
and  more  are  on  the  way.  In  rural  areas,  the 
cohesive  Catholic  Cao  Dal  and  Hoa  Hao  com- 
munities have  followed  the  townsfolk's  exam- 
ple. 

The  home  guard  movement  Is  not  without 
risks  and  headaches.  But  Americans  In  par- 
ticular view  It  as  a  political  asset  and.  prop- 
erly run.  a  valuable  adjunct  to  local  secxirity. 
Everywhere,  protection  against  reprisal 
and  destruction  mean  much.  Keeping  the 
roads  open,  stimulating  the  use  of  high-yield 
IR-8  rice  seed  (40,000  hectares  planted  this 
year),  providing  proper  price  Incentives  to 
Delta  rice  farmers  and  post- Tet  Industrial 
recovery — these  are  the  Huong  cabinet's  chief 
economic  concerns  in  pacification.         / 

Spurred  by  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy's  charges 
last  fall  of  waste,  corruption  and  neglect,  the 
GVN's  lagging  program  of  aid  to  1.1  million 
rural  refugees  has  gotten  more  top-level  at- 
tention. 

Fifteen  provincial  refugee  chiefs  have  been 
fired.  A  new  CORDS  adviser,  John  F.  Thomas, 
with  experience  in  Miami  (Cubans)  and 
postwar  Germany,  has  worked  hard  to  re- 
shape the  effort  toward  getting  villagers  out 
of  shanty  camps  and  Into  self-supporting 
communities. 

Yet  as  long  as  the  war  goes  on,  there  seems 
no  end  to  the  "refugee  problem."  In  rural 
areas  since  Jan.  1.  exclusive  of  the  Tet  and 
May  "evacuees,"  more  than  300.000  additional 
Vietnamese  have  become  refugees. 

As  vUitlng  author-theoretlclan  Herman 
Kahn  ("Can  We  Win  In  Vietnam? ')  has  per- 
ceived, the  Saigon  government  has  showed 
that  it  can  produce  results  when  it  under- 
takes a  task  that  is  (a)  given  top  priority, 
(b)  easily  understood  by  all  (c)  and  "check- 
able" by  higher  authority. 

"General  mobilization"  lias  blindly  scooped 
up  scarce  civilian  cadres  (14  of  16  pubUc 
works  directors  in  the  Delta),  temporarily 
hamstrung  segmente  of  the  urban  economy 
and  decimated  U.S.  AID'S  chaff eur  brigade, 
but  800,000  men  are  in  uniform  fotu-  months 
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Batrl's  16  villages  in  a  rough  circle  four  nUles 
in  diameter,  centered  on  the  district  capital. 
About  18,000  of  Batrt's  78,000  people  were 
controlled  by  the  OVN. 

Now,  18  of  96  hamlets  are  rated  contested 
or  Vletcong  controlled,  but  the  enemy  Is  so 
weak  that  unarmed  Americans  and  Viet- 
namese ofllclals  drive  through  even  these 
areas. 

Lt.  Col.  Tran  Thanh  Nhien,  commander  of 
the  pacification  campaign,  remembers  the  in- 
itial suspicions  the  residents  had  when  his 
two  battalions  came  to  Batrl. 

"They  thought  we  would  stay  more  than  a 
few  months,"  Nhien  says.  "They  didn't  tmst 
us.  But  this  year,  they  believe  we  really  In- 
tend to  protect  them." 

The  dUtrtct  chief,  MaJ.  Le  Van  Thanh,  says 
that  pacification  is  now  ahead  of  schedule 
and  vrtll  probably  be  finished  in  December. 
With  American  technical  assistance,  he  Is 
ma^ng  plans  for  prompt  replacement  of  a 
blown-out  bridge  leading  to  a  village  sched- 
uled for  1969  pacification,  because  the  vil- 
lagers complained  at  having  to  wait  until 
next  year  for  Revolutionary  Development 
teams  and  OVN  officials  to  move  into  their 
area. 

"When  the  people  don't  want  to  wait,  and 
come  to  you,  you  really  know  you're  win- 
ning," an  American  commented. 

BLACK  PAJAlCAa  FADB 

Another  example  of  the  people's  confidence 
in  Batri's  security  is  Tanxuan  village,  which 
was  a  1967  pacification  area  and  once  had 
t>een  a  Vletcong  area.  Almost  100  families 
have  moved  back  from  Bentre,  the  provincial 
capital,  Saigon  and  other  cities  where  they 
took  refuge  between  1963  and  1966  when  the 
Vletcong  controlled  Tanxuan. 

The  population  of  villages  and  hamlets 
under  OVN  control  is  rising,  Vletamese  ofll- 
clals say,  while  people  are  moving  out  of  the 
few  hamlets  on  the  edges  of  Batrl  district 
where  enemy  Influence  is  felt. 

No  assassinations,  no  bombings  of  build- 
ings, no  terrorism  mar  the  quiet  prosperity 
of  Batri.  The  war  has  almost  ended  here. 
"This  Is  what  Vietnam  might  all  be  like  If 
the  shooting  stopped,"  an  American  said  as 
he  drove  a  visitor  over  Batrl's  bumpy  dirt 
roads  to  look  at  new  brick  school  buildings, 
maternity  clinics  and  bridges. 

In  1967,  the  OVN  recruited  three  Regional 
Force  companies  and  14  Popular  Force 
platoons  and  drafted  some  soldiers  from  the 
Seventh  Division  here.  "If  we  had  done 
nothing  in  1967,  all  that  manpower — about 
800  men— would  have  gone  to  the  Vletcong." 
Col.  Nhien  said. 

Col.  Nhien  and  MaJ.  Thanh  like  to  cite 
women's  dress  as  another  indicator  of  the 
success  of  pacification.  "When  I  came  to 
Batri,"  Thanh  said,  "All  the  women  and  girls 
wore  black  pajamas.  No  one  wanted  to  look 
wealthy  or  call  attention  to  herself.  Now  look 
at  the  pretty  colors  they  wear." 

TEAX  I  see  IS  TAaorr 

In  the  other  districts  of  Klenhoa  province, 
the  war  Is  still  hot.  In  some,  pacification  has 
hardly  begun.  Vletcong  recently  threw 
satchel  charges  into  movie  theaters  in  the 
province  capital  and  often  mortar  the  city. 

At  Tet,  Vletcong  came  cloae  to  over- 
running all  of  Bentre  and  Mocay.  the  dis- 
trict capital  Just  south  of  Bentre. 

There  is  a  firefight  almoet  every  day  on 
the  outskirts  of  Mocay  district  capital  and 
all  the  district's  hamlets  are  considered  Vlet- 
cong controlled  except  those  that  make  up 
the  district  town. 

This  situation  has  created  some  envy  of 
Batri's  ability  to  conunand  troops  and  sup- 
plies. "I  actually  heard  a  Batrl  request  for  a 
Jeep  turned  down,"  an  American  said  In 
mock  amazement  at  an  Instance  of  denying 
suppUea  to  the  favored  district. 

Officials  in  Batrl  hope  to  end  pacification 
as  a  crash  program  In  the  first  half  of  1969. 
By  then,  they  believe,  all  of  the  hamlets  will 
have  been  pacified  and  Batri  will  no  longer 
need  as  many  troops  and  supplies. 


At  least  one  and  probably  both  of  the 
ARVN  battalions  will  be  moved  elsewhere  in 
Klenhoa — moat  likely  to  Olongtrom  district. 
which  borders  Batrl  on  the  west. 

By  making  a  major  1969  pacification  ef- 
fort In  Olongtrom,  official  hope  to  extend  the 
success  of  Batri  westward  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  open  and  improve  Route  26.  the 
highway  linking  Batri  and  the  province 
capital. 

Batri  will  retain  its  present  Regional  and 
Popular  Porce  strength   but  will   probably 
send  four  of  Its  11  Revolutionary  Develop- 
ment cadre  teams  to  Olongtrom. 
rsAa  or  vietcono  RRxraif 

Some  of  Batri's  residents  are  apprehensive 
that  the  Vletcong  may  try  to  reassert  them- 
selves here  after  the  ARVN  battalions  puu 
out.  The  danger  exists,  but  Allied  officials  do 
not  feel  It  Is  Inordinate  and  hope  that  quick 
reaction  by  the  ARVN  to  any  such  move  will 
ke^  Vletcong  out. 

"We've  got  to  hold  what  we've  won  and 
that  Is  the  Job  of  the  local  forces  plus  the 
IntelUgence  system."  an  American  observed. 

The  Vletoong  Infrastructure  in  Batri  has 
been  suppressed  by  the  government  effort, 
but  no  one  believes  that  all  of  the  enemy  tax 
collectors,  local  administrators  and  cadres 
have  been  wiped  out.  Some  have  been  forced 
to  move  to  neighboring  districts;  others  are 
perhaps  in  place  but  inactive  because  of  the 
government's  strength. 

"Each  time  a  Vletcong  agent  ccnnes  out  In 
the  open  and  tries  to  collect  taxes  or  recruit 
men.  we've  got  to  step  on  him  fast.  The  in- 
telligence has  to  be  good  to  make  Batri  a 
lasting  success."  a  U.S.  official  said.  In  the 
last  two  months,  one  tax  collector  was  killed, 
one  cadre  was  captured  and  the  only  other 
one  who  surfaced  managed  to  escape. 

Thus.  If  everything  goes  according  to 
schedule.  Batri  will  be  a  completed  pacifica- 
tion project  in  1969.  The  process  will  have 
taken  more  than  36  months  and  will  have 
tied  down  two  of  the  36  ARVN  battaliooi 
that  operate  In  the  16-province  Mekong  Delu 
IV  Corps  area.  Seventy-eight  thousand 
hearts  and  minds  will  have  been  won.  There 
are  17  million  people  In  South  Vietnam,  64 
per  cent  of  them  living  in  government-con- 
trolled areas,  according  to  American  statis- 
tics. 

A    FA8TEB     MnTBODT 

Batri  has  been  almost  entirely  a  Vietnam- 
ese project.  The  usual  VS.  advisory  team  Is 
in  place  in  the  district  capital,  including  two 
civilians  and  four  military  men.  Two  Ameri- 
can military  training  teams  are  working  with 
the  Regional  Force  companies  and  the  United 
States  has  provided  directly  or  indirectly, 
much  of  the  roughly  »700,000  earmarked  for 
Batrl  In  1967  and  1968. 

The  OVN  and  the  Americans  know  they 
don't  have  the  time  to  work  at  the  Batri  pace, 
with  such  a  large  troop  conunltment,  on  a 
countrywide  basis.  At  best,  with  present 
Allied  troop  and  material  commitments,  such 
a  pace  would  bring  pacification  to  all  popu- 
lated areas  of  South  Vietnam  In  ten  years. 

Officials  are  looking  for  a  faster  method. 
The  latest  answer  is  Improvement  of  Re- 
gional and  Popular  Forces  plus  People's  SeU- 
Defense  Oroupe.  In  Batri,  Self-Defense 
Groups  have  not  yet  begun  to  function. 

Two  ARVN  battalions  will  not  be  tied  down 
to  future  priority  projects  for  so  long.  Local 
forces  will  have  to  provide  more  of  the  se- 
curity. 

Batri  Is  an  example  of  success  following 
from  a  major  effort  to  establish  security.  It 
la  also  an  example  of  a  magnitude  of  effort 
that  will  never  be  repeated  in  such  a  small 
area. 
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THE  PENDING  SUPREME  COURT 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  QRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  matters  have  come  to  light 


concerning  pending  supreme  Court  nomi- 
nations which  should  be  explored  and 
carefully  considered  by  the  committee. 
Among  such  matters  are  the  following: 

A  report  carried  by  UPI  and  published 
in  Sunday.  S^Ttember  8.  1968,  news- 
papers, reads  in  part : 

The  controversy  over  Abe  Fortas'  nomina- 
tion .  .  .  heightened  yesterday  with  a  charge 
being  prepared  for  Senate  debate  that  Fortas 
helped  draft  legislation  while  serving  on  the 
Supreme  Court.  •  •  • 

(Senator  Gordon)  Allott  contends  that  as 
associate  Justice,  Fortas  took  part  in  the 
drafting  of  an  amendment  to  an  appropria- 
tions bill  providing  Secret  Service  protection 
for  all   presidential   candidates.    •    •    • 

The  White  House  did  not  deny  the  allega- 
tion .  .  .  Fortas  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  UPI  story  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, the  committee's  attention  should 
focus  on  an  article  by  Daniel  Yergin 
which  has  appeared  in  the  New  York 
magazine,  July  22.  1968,  and  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

Nonetheless.  (President)  Johnson  called 
him  (Richard  Goodwill  back  to  the  White 
House  to  help  prepare  the  State  of  the  Union 
message  in  1966.  He  was  up  two  days  straight 
working  on  it.  and  then  a  doctor  came  In  and 
gave  him  an  injection,  as  though  he  were  a 
machine,  so  he  could  stay  up  even  longer. 

Then  Johnson  handed  the  speech  over  to 
Abe  Fortas  and  Clark  Clifford,  the  old  New 
Dealers  and  Fair  Dealers,  who  began  chopping 
it  tip.  Goodwin  retired  to  his  hotel  room  ex- 
hausted. 

Mr.  President,  I  aslc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  article 
above  referred  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
ports of  these  incidents  contrast  sharply 
with  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Fortas 
before  the  committee  when,  after 
acknowledging  participation  In  White 
House  deliberations  concerning  Vietnam 
and  the  Detroit  riots,  he  testified: 

I  guess  I  have  made  full  disclosure  now. 
(P.  106  of  the  hearings.) 

The  incidents  reported  are  completely 
consistent,  however,  with  appraisals  gen- 
erally made  in  the  press  concerning  a 
relationship  between  President  Johnson 
and  Mr.  Fortas  which  continued  after  the 
latter  was  elevated  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
For  example: 

Fortas  has  been  one  of  the  President's 
closest  advisers,  in  a  wide  range  of  govern- 
ment matters,  even  while  serving  as  an  as- 
sociate Justice.  (UPI,  June  27,  1968.) 

Members  of  the  Senate  are  appropri- 
ately concerned  about  charges  that  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  has  been 
disregarded  by  Justice  Fortas.  Senators 
are  depending  upon  the  committee  to 
make  such  investigations  as  may  be  re- 
quired and  to  take  such  testimony  as 
will  enable  them  to  reach  proper 
conclusions. 


It  appears  that  the  committee  could 
determine  the  accuracy  of  the  reports 
noted  above  by  taking  testimony  from 
Mr.  Richard  Goodwin,  Defense  Secretary 
Clifford,  staff  members  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  and  others. 

Particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  statement  to  the  conunittee  by  Mr. 
Fortas  was  qualified — "I  guess  I  have 
made  full  disclosure  now" — and  in  light 
of  the  subsequent  disclosure  concerning 
his  call  to  the  Business  Council,  I  have 
today  directed  a  communication  to  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  urging  the  com- 
mittee to  proceed  with  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  these  fresh  reports  with 
a  view  toward  determining  the  full  ex- 
tent of  Mr.  Fortas'  involvement  in  the 
operations  of  the  executive  branch  while 
sitting  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

ExHDrr  1 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Star.  Sept.  8. 

1968) 

FoKTAS  Faces  Chabce  or  Am  in  Oeafting  Bn.L 
AS  Justice 

The  controversy  over  Abe  Fortas'  nomina- 
tion to  be  chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
heightened  yesterday  with  a  charge  being 
prepared  for  Senate  debate  that  Fortas  help- 
ed draft  legislation  for  President  Johnson 
while  serving  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

Sen.  Gordon  Allott,  R-Colo.,  plans  to  make 
the  accusation  to  support  his  opposition  to 
opposition  to  confirmation  of  Fortas  on  the 
ground  that  the  constitutional  separation  of 
executive.  Judicial  and  legislative  powers,  had 
t>een  breached. 

Allott  contends  that  as  associate  Justice, 
Fortas  took  part  In  the  drafting  of  an  amend- 
ment to  an  appropriations  bill  providing  Sec- 
ret Service  protection  for  all  presidential  can- 
didates. Congress  approved  the  measure  June 
6.  the  day  after  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  was 
assassinated  In  Los  Angeles. 

NO  vram  house  denial 

The  White  House  did  not  deny  the  allega- 
tion. Press  Secretary  George  Christian  said. 
"This  is  the  first  I  have  beard  about  it.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  It." 

Fortas  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 
A  close  friend  and  adviser  to  Johnson,  For- 
tas has  acknowledged  taking  part  in  White 
House  poUcy  meetings  but  denies  he  was 
ever  consulted  on  any  matter  that  might 
come  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

An  Allott  aide  said  the  senator  made  the 
chargre  recently  in  Denver  and  would  elabo- 
rate In  a  speech  before  the  Senate  when  and 
if  the  Fortas  nomination  reaches  the  floor. 
It  could  Intensify  the  opposition  of  Republi- 
cans and  conservative  southerners  led  by  Sen. 
Roliert  P.  Orlffln,  R-Mlch. 

COKMITRB  MKETS  TCTSDAT 

At  Johnson's  urging.  Senate  Democratic 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  spoke  Friday  to  Sen. 
James  O.  Eastland.  D-Mlss.,  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  where  the  nominations 
of  Fortas  and  Federal  Judge  Homer  Thorn- 
berry  have  been  stalled  for  weeks.  Thorn- 
berry  would  succeed  Fortas  as  Associate  Jus- 
tice. 

Mansfiela  reported  that  Eastland  caUed 
another  committee  meeting  for  Tuesday 
morning.  But  be  noted  that  any  committee 
member  could  block  a  vote  simply  by  talk- 
ing throughout  the  session  until  the  Senate 
meets  and  all  committees,  under  senate  rules, 
break  up  for  the  day. 

Johnson  has  shown  no  evidence  of  backing 
down  from  bis  collision  coxirse  with  the  Sen- 
ate over  the  Fortas  controversy,  which  pnxn- 
ises  to  provoke  a  filibuster.  If  the  nomina- 
tion falls  this  way,  Johnson  said.  It  would 
be  the  first  time  si  Supreme  Court  nomina- 
tion has  been  filibustered  to  death. 


Exhibit  2 

[From  the  New  York  Magazine,  July  22,  1968] 

How  Docs  Dick  Oooowin  Get  Awat  With 

Making  Aix  Those  Jumps? 

(By  Daniel  Yergin) 

Hesitating  slightly,  a  middle-aged  woman 
walked  toward  the  man  who  had  Just  hung 
up  the  pay  phone  in  the  boarding  lounge  at 
Washington's  National  Airport.  "I  recognized 
you  by  your  picture,"  she  said  to  Richard 
Goodwin,  who  has  an  unforgettable  face.  "I 
think  it's  wonderful  what's  happemng  with 
McCarthy.  Six  months  ago,  who  would  have 
thought  it  could  happen.  I  know  you  had 
something  to  do  with  It" — ^ber  eyes  refiected 
a  little  nervousness — "and  I  want  to  say  It's 
wonderful." 

Goodwin  bad  kept  smiling  while  she  talked, 
and  then  he  nodded  and  said  thank  you. 
He's  had  more  than  something  to  do  with  the 
Eugene  McCarthy  for  President  campaig^n, 
but  in  the  very  strangest  way  imaginable. 

The  day  before,  Saturday.  June  29,  Good- 
win bad  checked  into  a  Washington,  D.C. 
hotel;  he  was  also  checking  back  into  the 
national  McCarthy  campaign  as  a  chief  strat- 
egist, with  an  office  next  to  that  of  campaign 
manager  Blair  Clark.  The  week  before,  Good- 
win had  warned  a  group  on  Long  Island 
about  the  instability  in  our  society,  delivered 
.1  rip-roaring  attack  on  Democratic  National 
Chairman  John  Bailey  at  the  Connecticut 
state  convention,  and  bad  tried  to  Inveigle 
a  Manhattan  gathering  of  literati  including 
Philip  Roth  and  Claude  Brown  over  to  sup- 
port for  McCarthy. 

But  he  was  back  in  Washington  this  Sat- 
urday not  to  deal  with  the  parts,  but  to  find 
out  about  the  whole.  Things  had  changed  a 
lot  since  the  Wisconsin  primary  in  April, 
after  which  Goodwin  had  decided  that  he 
couldn't  work  for  a  friend's  defeat  and  bad 
left  McCarthy  to  Join  Robert  Kennedy. 

Early  this  Saturday  evenin;^  in  Washington, 
one  of  McCarthy's  young  speechwriters.  Paul 
Gorman,  an  old  pro  at  age  27,  dropped  by 
Goodwin's  room.  Slumped  down  in  a  chair, 
smoking  a  big  fat  cigar,  Goodwin  was  already 
at  ease  in  the  room,  oblivious  to  the  unfam- 
lUarity,  as  though  he'd  been  there  forever 
and  was  firmly  in  conunand.  Unlike  most 
travelers,  when  Goodwin  takes  over  a  hotel 
room,  he  permits  no  silences  to  accent  the 
strangeness:  the  room  is  always  filled  with 
his  telephone  monologues  or,  as  now.  with 
the  continually  shifting  dialogue  of  Informa- 
tion, gossip,  banter  and  strategy. 

Slightly  paunched,  Goodwin  has  thick, 
black  bushy  eyebrows  that  curve  around  his 
eyes  and  start  down  toward  the  bridge  of  his 
nose.  His  native  Boston  can  be  heard  in  the 
way  he  draws  out  single  syllables,  particu- 
larly at  the  end  of  words,  and  he  has  a  rapid- 
fire,  but  controlled,  laugh.  When  he  stands, 
he  does  so  stiffly,  with  a  slight  sway-back. 
All  this,  combined  with  Goodwin's  sense  of 
irony,  suggests  an  occasionally  vicious  but 
often  benign  nightclub  comic  who,  with  the 
whites  of  his  eyes  shining  under  the  spotlight 
delivers  his  lines  perfectly  becaiise  he's 
superbly  confident  of  the  material. 

But  Goodwin  in  the  hotel  room  was  the 
politician  seeking  information,  charging  his 
batteries,  anxious  to  get  back  into  action, 
and  the  young  man  in  the  room  with  him 
was  one  of  the  first  connections.  Only  once 
did  .Goodwin  stop  Jingling  the  gold  chain  he 
carries  with  him,  and  that  was  when  he  stood 
up  to  stare  out  the  window  at  a  dish-rag- 
humid  Washington  evening.  But  even  then 
the  dialogue  never  really  ceased. 

The  27-year-old  speechwriter  was  one  year 
younger  than  Goodwin  bad  been  eight  years 
before,  in  1960.  when  Goodwin,  discussing 
strategy  in  almost  any  hotel  room  of  the  Ken- 
nedy campaign,  would  have  been  the  young- 
est person  prebent.  His  credentials  were  al- 
ready extraordinary.  A  poor  boy  from  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  be  was  summa  cum  laude  at 
Tufts,  number  one  in  bis  class  at  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  and  president  of  the  law 
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and  he  does  best  to  trust  bis  Intuition  over 
any  polls.  Ooodwln  finds  that  ideas  develop 
in  conversations,  but  even  if  he's  saying  for 
the  flfttetb  Ume  that  Hubert  Humphrey  Is 
going  to  drag  the  entire  Democratic  Party 
into  defeat,  he  stlU  sounds  as  if  he's  saying 
it  for  the  first  time,  and  he  sUU  does  believe 
It. 

On  Sunday,  ten  hours  after  arriving  In 
Chicago,  Ooodwln  was  on  the  late  night 
flight,  an  Electra  prop-Jet,  back  to  Washing- 
ton. At  tbe  beginning  part  of  the  lUght, 
while  a  spectacular  electrical  storm  tore  open 
the  sky,  Ooodwln  sat  In  the  rear  lounge, 
casually  talking  with  Tom  Finney,  chief  Mc- 
Carthy delegate  hunter,  about  the  reasons 
for  the  spate  of  Electra  crashes  several  years 
ago.  They  also  discussed  the  primary  cam- 
paigns. Sometimes  Goodwin  would  use  the 
first  person  plxu-al,  we,  but  when  he  taUed 
about  Indiana  and  Oregon  and  California, 
when  he  was  with  Kennedy,  he  would  speak 
of  the  McCarthy  effort  as  you.  Then  Finney 
went  up  front  to  find  a  seat  to  get  some 
sleep,  and  soon  a  liberal  Democratic  con- 
gressman, John  Brademas  of  Indiana,  came 
back  to  talk  with  Goodwin. 

Chomping  on  his  chewing  gum  with  so 
much  force  that  one  might  think  he  believed 
it  had  something  to  do  with  keeping  tbe 
plane  in  the  air,  Brademas  said,  "It's  not  very 
good  for  fellows  like  me  to  hear  McCarthy 
say  he'd  support  Rockefeller." 

"He  dldnt  say  it,"  said  Ooodwln  with  a 
little  grin. 

"Better  tell  the  newspapers. ' 

"He  was  asked  if  he  would  support  Rocke- 
feller If  that  was  the  only  way  to  save  tbe 

coxintry."  ^  „    ^ 

"HeU,  I'd  support  Wallace,"  said  Brademas, 
"if  that  was  the  only  way  to  save  the  country. 
But  I  wouldn't  say  it.  He  shouldn't  answer 
questions  like  tbat." 

"He  likes  to  answer  hypothetical  ques- 
tions," said  Ooodwln. 

Brademas  had  been  a  strong  Kennedy  sup- 
porter. Partly  he  had  come  back  to  the 
lounze  simply  because  it  was  late  at  night 
over  the  Midwest  and  he  wanted  to  talk,  to 
trade  a  few  anecdotes  about  the  Kennedy 
brothers.  He  said:  "Jack  Kennedy  once  had 
a  group  of  us  representatives.  aU  Democrats, 
over  to  tbe  White  House  Just  to  talk,  some- 
thing tbat  never  happens  with  Johnson.  Each 
of  us  had  a  chance  to  pop  off.  FlnaUy,  a  con- 
gressman from  the  South  said.  'Mr.  President, 
I'm  afraid  I'm  going  to  have  to  attack  you  in 
a  speech  for  all  the  civil  rights  activity.'  And 
the  President  repUed.  "Why  cant  you  Just 

call  Bobby  a ?'  "  Both  men  laughed. 

But  Brademas  also  wanted  to  bear  what 
Ooodwln  had  to  say.  He  seemed  now  to  be 
for  Humphrey,  but  perhaps  now  doubts  were 
beginning  to  rise  in  his  mind.  He  said  that  In 
New  Hampshire  McCarthy.  U  nothing  else, 
had  saved  a  whole  generation  of  young  people 
for  poUtics.  He  and  Ooodwln  chatted  for  the 
rest  of  the  fUght.  They  traded  information 
and  more  anecdotes  and  Ooodwln  made  some 
specific  suggestions  on  how  to  utilize  stu- 
dents m  the  congressman's  recently  gerry- 
mandered district. 

Ooodwln  was  smiling,  casually  reaching 
for  one  fact  after  another  as  though  his  arms 
were  moving  in  an  easy  AustraUan  crawl 
through  glass-smooth  water,  talking  about 
how  Hubert  Humphrey  represents  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  death  wish,  and  always  listen- 
ing well,  very  well  Indeed. 

Arriving  back  at  Washington  National  Air- 
port at  almost  2  a.m.,  Qoodwin  and  Finney, 
passing  the  luggage  area,  ran  into  another 
congressman,  dapper  Roman  Pudnskl.  a 
king-pin  of  the  Daley  machine  that  had  Just 
steamrollered  the  Illinois  convention.  Oood- 
wln, tired  yet  still  alert,  chatted  with  him, 
told  him.  too,  that  tbe  statement  about  Rock- 
efeller was  out  of  context  and  untrue;  but 
the  congressman  wanted  to  believe  that  Mc- 
Carthy had  said  it  because  it  would  prove 
that  McCarthy  puts  something  higher  than 
party,  and  above  anything  else.  Puclnskl  be- 


lieves m  party  loyalty.  As  Goodwin  climbed 
into  a  cab,  tbe  congressman  called  out  from 
tbe  curb,  without  too  mucb  awkwardness, 
"Keep  the  faith."  Whlob  faith,  he  didn't  say. 
Tboee  who  dont  like  Ooodwln  enjoy  quot- 
ing him  to  the  effect  that  the  McCarthy 
campaign  Is  "the  only  game  in  town."  ap- 
parently proving  that  he's  In  It  simply  for 
the  power.  But.  says  a  young  novelist  work- 
ing In  the  campaign.  "Dick's  moral  commit- 
ment U  very  clear.  Look  at  this  cartoon  of 
the  butterfly."  he  said  pointing  to  the  Levlne 
drawing.  "Dick  luiows  people  are  going  to  say 
this  about  h't"  but  It  doesn't  matter." 

The  story  of  the  development  of  Ooodwin's 
convictions — the  l>ellef  that  America  has 
reached  a  crisis  point,  the  reason  that  he 
could  work  as  closely  with  two  men  as  differ- 
ent as  Robert  Kennedy  and  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy— corresponds  closely  to  the  history  of 
the  Oreat  Society, 

Goodwin  was  the  first  Kennedy  person 
tapped  for  a  new  position  by  Johnson.  He 
came  back  to  the  White  House  as  a  special 
assistant  in  February,  1984.  With  Kennedy, 
Ooodwln  had  been  prinuu-ily  involved  wua 
Latin  America,  then  with  the  Peace  Corps. 
He  was  slated  to  become  Presidential  advisor 
on  the  arts;  a  man-in-the-news  profile  about 
that  appointment  ran  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  the  day  John  Kennedy  was  shot. 

Now,  with  Johnson,  Goodwin  was  deeply 
Involved  in  the  casting  of  domestic  policy, 
the  War  on  Poverty,  the  Oreat  Society.  These 
were  programs  aimed  not  simply  at  raising 
the  level  of  over-all  income,  as  the  New  Deal 
had  been,  but  at  the  quality  of  individual 
life  in  this  country.  They  were  experimeniil 
programs.  Some  would  succeed,  some  would 
not 

When  Goodwin  left  the  White  House  :n 
the  fall  of  1966  to  take  a  position  as  senior 
research  fellow  at  Wesleyan  University,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration had  not  only  established  a  re- 
markable program  of  domestic  legislation, 
but  that  It  had  also  mapped  in  a  very  ad- 
vanced way  the  outline  for  the  direction  of 
future  progress. 

The  exchange  of  letters  between  him  and 
Johnson  at  the  time  of  his  resignation  went 
far  beyond  tbe  demands  of  formaUty,  in 
retrospect  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of 
decency. 

Goodwin  wrote:  "In  a  very  short  time  you 
have  ensured  yourself  a  place  as  one  of  the 
great  leaders  of  this  country.  I  am  grateful 
to  have  been  even  a  small  part  of  that.  And 
I  know  as  the  fruitful  years  of  your  admin- 
istration continue,  this  country  and  the  en- 
tire world  will  have  continuing  reason  to 
welcome  your  leadership  ...  1  will  continue 
to  support  your  policies  and  programs  be- 
cause I  believe  in  them  and  find  them  con- 
sistent with  my  own  thoughts  and  hopes." 

He  added :  "No  one  has  ever  shown  greater 
kindness  or  warmth  towards  me  ...  I  will 
always  try  to  repay  it  with  loyalty  and 
devotion." 

Within  a  year,  Goodwin  was  urging  Robert 
Kennedy  to  challenge  Johnson  In  the  next 
election. 

But  at  this  time  in  1966,  Johnson  was  no 
less  cordial  to  the  departing  Ooodwln:  your 
service,  he  wrote  to  Ooodwln,  has  been  "a 
blessing  to  the  country,  for  within  the  high 
councils  of  government  you  have  articulated 
with  great  force  and  persuasion  man's  hunger 
for  Justice  and  his  hopes  for  a  richer  life. " 

In  the  fall  of  1966,  It  seemed  to  Goodwin 
that  Johnson  still  could  do  anything.  But 
be  had  not  taken  the  Vietnam  War  Into  -ic- 
count.  Ooodwln  now  says  that  he  believed 
the  Administration  was  sincerely  pursuing  a 
negotiated  peace.  He  also  says  that  he  always 
opposed  the  escalation.  But  once  out  of  the 
Administration,  his  doubts  began  to  come 
into  clearer  focus  and  to  grow;  and  his  rela- 
tionship with  Johnson,  which  one  might 
reasonably  have  expected  to  endure  through 
time,  was  already  beginning  to  diatlntegrate. 
Soon  after  leaving  the  White  House,  he 


went  to  Latin  America  with  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, Johnson  reportedly  read  all  the 
speeches  Kennedy  delivered  there,  under- 
lining the  passages  he  thought  Ooodwln  had 
written — though  In  fact  Ooodwln  bad  noth- 
ing to  do  with  those  speeches. 

Nonetheless,  Johnson  called  him  back  to 
the  White  House  to  help  prepare  the  State 
of  the  Union  message  In  1966.  He  was  up  two 
days  straight  working  on  It,  and  then  a  doc- 
tor came  In  and  gave  him  an  Injection,  as 
though  he  were  a  machine,  so  that  he  could 
stay  up  even  longer.  Then  Johnson  handed 
the  speech  over  to  Abe  Fortas  and  Clark 
Clifford,  the  old  New  Dealers  and  Fair  Dealers, 
who  began  chopping  it  up.  Goodwin  retired 
to  his  hotel  room,  exhausted. 

The  morning  the  speech  was  to  be  de- 
livered, Ooodwln  was  awakened  by  a  phone 
call  from  the  White  House.  The  President 
wanted  Ooodwln  to  ride  up  to  Capitol  HiU 
with  him.  Ooodwln  said,  call  me  back  later. 
He  went  back  to  sleep,  and  that  was  the  end 
of  his  personal  association  with  Johnson. 

m  the  svmuner  of  1966  appeared  Ooodwin's 
Triumph  or  Tragedy,  an  analysis  of  the  war 
as  a  series  of  escalating  mistakes,  but  Good- 
win also— and  here  some  critics  attacked  it — 
went  on  to  say  the  military  tactics  were 
wrong.  At  this  point,  he  still  believed  that 
Johnson's  mind  was  open.  But  In  September, 
he  delivered  a  major  speech  before  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  that  left  no 
doubt  that  he  considered  the  war  more  than 
a  mistake.  He  had  given  up  on  Johnson.  From 
now  on,  he  would  be  working  against  the  war 
and  against  the  President  who  was  pursuing 
It.  Goodwin  was  now  convinced  that  the  war 
was  a  double  tragedy — for  Vietnam  and  for 
the  United  States.  The  Great  Society,  which 
Wets  really  a  response  to  the  large  problems 
of  our  society,  was  being  squeezed  to  death. 
In  October,  1966,  Ooodwln  was  urging 
Robert  Kennedy  to  run  for  the  Presidency 
In  1968.  There  would  be  no  doubt  of  John- 
son's defeat,  he  told  Kennedy,  if  the  cvurent 
decline  continued,  and  Goodwin  had  no 
doubt  that  it  would.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  roots  of  the  decline  were  in  Johnson's 
character,  that  he  was  Incapable  of  extricat- 
ing himself  from  the  morass.  The  war  had 
become  too  much  a  challenge  to  Johnson's 
own  personality;  it  had  become  a  necessary 
form  of  self-assertion. 

In  the  winter  of  1966-67.  Goodwin's  picture 
was  in  the  paper  as  the  Kennedy  lawyer  walk- 
ing In  to  do  battle  with  William  Manchester 
over  Death  of  a  President.  He  had  already 
either  read  or  summarized  to  Mrs.  Jacqueline 
Kennedy  every  passage  "of  a  personal 
nature." 

His  attention,  however,  was  still  on  the 
war.  "In  1965,  the  decision  was  made  to  make 
It  an  American  war,"  he  said  In  February, 
1967.  "That  Is  not  a  decision  President  Ken- 
nedy made.  It  Is  a  decision  President  Johnson 
made."  Six  months  later,  Ooodwln  called  the 
war  "a  blunder  of  enormously  costly  and 
bloody  dimensions."  During  this  year  he  also 
helped  write  Kennedy's  major  Vietnam 
speeches. 

Two  Important  articles  by  Goodwin  ap- 
peared in  1967.  The  first.  In  Commentary. 
articulated  the  need  for  decentralization  In 
government  programs,  for  local  direction  so 
that  people  could  feel  they  have  some  con- 
trol over  their  own  Individual  lives  and  their 
envlrorunent.  Richard  Nixon  has  been  talk- 
ing about  this;  he  was  citing  Ooodwln  as 
a  source  until  Goodwin  joined  Mc- 
Carthy. 

The  second  article,  though  Ooodwln 
initially  did  not  quite  own  up  to  It,  ap- 
peared In  The  New  Yorker  over  the  signa- 
ture of  Bailey  Laird— for  John  Bailey  and 
Melvln  Laird,  officials  of  tbe  Democratic  and 
Republican  parties,  respectively.  Ostensibly 
an  interview  with  a  Republican  leader,  it  ex- 
plained how  to  beat  Johnson.  The  White 
House  was  stung  because  the  article  laid  out 
a  strategy  for  defeating  Johnson,  and  doubly 


stung  because  the  author  was  Ooodwln.  One 
White  House  aide  angrily  said  of  Goodwin 
shortly  afterward,  "I  think  he's  a  bright  and 
somewhat  Irresponsible  man.  He  stiffered 
from  an  overwhelming  arrogance  when  he 
was  here  and  apparently  still  does." 

Meanwhile  Ooodwln  along  with  Arthtir 
Schleslnger  Jr.,  contmued  to  lead  the  par- 
tisans urging  the  race  on  Robert  Kennedy. 

"Anybody  who  had  ten  friends  should 
have  Icnown  that  Johnson  could  be  defeated," 
Goodwin  said  recently.  "All  a  person  had  to 
do  was  ask  his  friends,  and  he  would  have 
found  out  that  they  all  didn't  like  John- 
son. When  a  man  isn't  liked,  he  gets  beaten." 


BANG— POST  POST  MORTEM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  famous 
American  editor  of  business  publications, 
Malcolm  S.  Forbes,  editor  in  chief  of 
Forbes  magazine,  is  a  supp>orter  of  strong 
firearms  laws.  He  has  said  so  many  times. 

In  an  editorial  recently  he  asked  the 
question,  "Who  is  it  that  blocks  such 
firearms  legislation?" 

Reviewing  the  response  to  liis  rhetori- 
cal question,  Editor  Forbes  concludes  the 
following: 

...  By  exerting  the  rights  of  free  citizens 
to  be  heard,  by  feeling  strongly  and  express- 
ing themselves  unequivocally  to  all  who 
might  have  a  hand  In  legislation,  those  op- 
posed to  stronger  gun  laws  continue  to  suc- 
ceed in  blocking  such  bills  even  though  the 
polls  show  89  7<,  of  the  citizenry  favor  passage. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  our  democracy 
that  11  percent  of  the  people  can  prevent 
the  other  89  percent  from  moving. 

Mr.  Forbes  did  not  address  himself  to 
the  obvious  organization  behind  this  11 
percent,  nor  to  the  well-flnanced  lobby 
that  provides  it  with  distorted  informa- 
tion and  encourages  it  to  use  dilatory 
tactics  in  delaying  the  progress  of  the 
majority.  I  will  address  myself  to  that 
portion  of  the  problem  in  considerably 
more  detail  as  this  firearms  debate  con- 
tinues. ^    , 

However,  I  am  grateful  for  Mr.  Forbes 
Interest  in  the  matter  and  for  his  calling 
it  to  the  attention  of  our  business  lead- 
ers. His  conclusion  is  particularly  valu- 
able. I  would  like  to  call  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  members  of  the  public  who 
make  up  the  89  percent  who  do  not  write 
their  legislators.  Mr.  Forbes  concluded: 

If  there  Is  anything  the  rest  of  us  should 
learn  from  this  experience.  It's  the  enormous 
effect  that  Individual  citizens  can  have  if 
they  raise  their  voices  and  write  as  they  feel 
to  those  wbo  make  laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
85  follows: 

[From  Forbes  magazine.  Aug.  1,  1968] 
Bang — Post  Mortem 

(By  Malcolm  S.  Forbes,  editor-ln-chlef) 

If  letters  could  kill,  I'd  sure  as  shooting 
be  as  dead  right  now  as  effective  gun-reg- 
Istratlon  legislation  is  dead  In  the  Congress. 

Here  recently  I  wrote  in  support  of  a  law 
that  would  require  the  registering  of  fire- 
arms and  the  licensing  of  users.  The  editorial 
concluded  with  these  three  questions: 

"Who  is  it  that  bloclcs  such  legislation? 

"Why  do  they  block  it? 

"How  are  they  able  to  stop  it?" 

Boy,  I  got  the  answers  1 


To  date  123  letters  of  varying  degrees  of 
vehemence — Including  four  subscription  can- 
cellations— have  set  forth  the  case  of  those 
opposed  to  such  a  measure.  Most  of  these 
letters  were  from  men  of  responslbUity  in 
business,  including  a  number  of  corporate 
heads. 

Those  against  such  legislation  have  a 
genuine  sense  of  outrage  at  what  they  feel 
would  be  a  limitation  of  their  Individual 
freedom.  Equally,  they  feel  that  guns  In  the 
hands  of  the  citizenry  are  a  valuable  safe- 
guard should  domestic  Communists  ever  at- 
tempt to  take  over  the  Government  by  force. 
In  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  letter  writers, 
the  first  thing  a  dlctator-mlnded  Govern- 
ment would  do.  If  they  know  wbo  had  guns 
and  where  they  were,  would  be  to  confiscate 
them.  Most  make  the  point  that  the  fact  of 
gun  registration  has  not  cut  down  the  In- 
cidence of  criminal  gun  use  in  such  very 
strict  gun-law  towns  as  New  York. 

While  I  personally  am  not  persuaded  by 
the  rationale,  it  certainly  has  been  made  very 
clear  who  it  is  that  blocks  such  legislation, 
why  they  do  It  and  how  they  do  it.  By  exert- 
ing the  rights  of  free  citizens  to  be  heard, 
by  feeling  strongly  and  expressing  themselves 
unequivocally  to  all  who  might  have  a  band 
In  legislation,  those  opposed  to  stronger  gun 
laws  continue  to  succeed  In  blocking  such 
bills  even  though  the  polU  show  89%  of 
tbe  citizenry  favor  passage. 

If  there  Is  anything  the  rest  of  us  should 
learn  from  this  experience,  it's  the  enormous 
effect  that  individual  citizens  can  have  If 
they  raise  their  voices  and  write  as  they  feel 
to  those  who  make  our  laws. 


SHORT  TAKEOFF  AND  LANDING 
AIRCRAFT  SEEN  HEADING  FOR 
PRODUCTION  AND  AVAILABILITY 
FOR  SERVICE  WITHIN  2  YEARS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
search  for  answers  to  the  crisis  of  the 
airports  and.  especially,  to  the  air  traffic 
congestion  at  the  major  centers  con- 
tinues. In  my  view,  the  first  truly  signifi- 
cant solution — or  partial  solution,  at 
least — will  be  the  commercial  availability 
of  short-takeoff-and-landing — STOL — 
aircraft. 

I  have  been  encouraged  beyond  my  pre- 
viously expressed  optimism  in  reading 
the  opinions  of  well-informed  journalists 
and  scanning  the  news  accounts  of  actual 
developments  and  aerospace  industry 
plans. 

Earlier  today,  I  had  an  opportimity  to 
review  with  the  knowledgeable  David  D. 
Thomas,  acting  administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  some  of 
the  recent  pertinent  accounts  of  STOL- 
plane  progress.  I  was  heartened  to  hear 
him  say  that  we  expect  some  truly 
significant  breakthroughs  in  the  feasi- 
bility, production,  and  utilization  of 
vitally  needed  STOL  aircraft  witliin  the 
next  2  or  3  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  our  colleagues 
and  the  many  officials  and  citizens  who 
confront  and  must  help  to  solve  the  crisis 
of  the  airports  and  the  actuality  of  a 
growing  air  traffic  congestion — especially 
at  the  major  hub  airports — will  be  en- 
couraged to  hope,  as  I  do.  that  the  future 
of  the  useful  availability  of  STOL  air- 
craft is  becoming  a  much  shorter  dura- 
tion of  time  than  we  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve possible  in  assessments  of  the  situ- 
ation only  a  year  ago. 

Seattle,  the  hub  of  a  very  large  aero- 
space complex,  is  a  community  the  citi- 
zens of  which  keep  close  contact  with  de- 
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The  September  \  New  York  Times  artt- 
cle  also  interestl  igly  and  slgnifl^nUy 
reported  that  trjouts  for  fitting  STOI^ 
aircraft  into  fUgl  t  patterns  at  airports 
on  the  Northeast  corridor  route  will  be- 
gin in  Washingti  n.  D.C..  September  17 
and  in  New  York  at  La  Ouardia  Airport 
on  September  23.  V  64-passenger  Prench- 
made  Breguet,  designated  the  McDon- 
neU  Douglas  STC  >L  188  in  this  country, 
will  be  used.  It.  t  le  Times  reported.  wUl 
make  a  number  of  flights  under  the 
auspices  of  the  A  nerican  manufacturers 
and  Eastern  Air  ines.  The  M-D  STOL 
188  is  designed  fc  r  1.000-foot  runways. 

Mr  President,  he  editor  of  the  Seattle 
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headaches— but  th  sy  would  help  a  lot— and 


that's  a  great  thln{ 


to  hope  for. 


Because  the  air  trafBc  and  related 
ground  trafBc  congestion  problem  grows 
more  acute  at  the  major  hub  airports-— 
and  because  this  condiUon  is  caused  by 
the  feeding  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
passoigers  from  airports  all  over  the 
country  into  the  major  hubs— the  advent 
of  STOL  planes  to  reUeve  the  pressures 
caused  by  the  huge  space  requirements 
of  the  oonvenUonal  lets  takes  on  very 
real  significance.  That  their  new  poten- 
tial is  for  coming  on  the  scene  commer- 
cially and  feasibly  as  part  of  the  sched- 
uled airlines'  fleets  within  2  years— in- 
stead of  the  5  years  forecast  a  few 
months  ago— is  welcomed  news. 

Mr  President,  the  Times'  September  6 
article.  "New  STOL  Plane  Is  Being  De- 
veloped," is  most  interesting  and  infor- 
mative, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Ricohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  6.  19881 

New   STOL   Plan*   Is   Bmno   DevBLOPTO 

Plana  to  buUd  a  32-to-36-passenger  short- 
takeoff-and-landlng  (STOL)  plane  tor  ser»- 
Ice  late  In  1970  have  been  announced  by 
General  Aircraft  Corporation  of  El  Segundo. 

*^*The  GAO-lOO  four-engine  turboprop  wlU 
be  designed  primarily  to  serve  communities 
with  airports  too  small  for  modern  Jets  It 
may  also  come  in  handy  on  Wgh-denslty 
routes  such  as  Boston-New  York-Washington 
because  It  can  operate  from  close-in  air  stripe 
shorter  than  2.000  feet,  bypassing  congMted 
metropolitan  airports  and  their  access  high- 

"*  Tryouts  for  fitting  BTOL  aircraft  into  flight 
patterns  at  alrporU  on  the  Northewt  Cor- 
ridor route  win  begin  In  Washington  Sept.  17 
and  here  Sept.  23.  „  * 

A  64-paasenger  French-made  Breguet 
designated  the  McDonnell  Douglas  188  in 
this  country  will  be  used.  It  wlU  make  » 
number  of  flights  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  manufacturers  and  Eastern  Air- 
lines. It  is  designed  for  l.OOO-footrunways. 

The  GAG-100.  according  to  Dr.  Ly^^  L. 
BolUnger.  president  of  General  Aircraft,  wUl 
be  the  first  STOL  plane  offering  alrllne- 
quallty  comfort.  It  wUl  have  fuUy  pressurtzed 
and  alr-condltloned  cabins  and  lavatory, 
galley  and  other  conveniences. 

He  also  said  he  believed  It  would  be  the 
first  STOL  aU-craf t  to  meet  the  safety  stand- 
ards established  for  fully  certificated  air  car- 
rlers  under  Part  26  of  the  Federal  Air  Regu- 
lations, which  deals  with  transport  aircraft 
over  13.600  pounds. 

A  Federal  Aviation  Administration  spokes- 
man said  yesterday  that  It  had  not  yet  pub- 
lished any  tentative  standards  defining  either 
STOL  aircraft  or  STOL  runways.  There  has 
been  no  certification  of  any  aircraft  as  spe- 
cifically STOL  in  meeting  Part  25  of  the 
regulations,  he  added. 

SPEZO    OF    385    MH-ES   PER    HOU« 

At  first  glance,  a  model  of  the  GAC-lOO 
suggests  a  standard  modem  turboprop  trans- 
port It  Is  to  have  comparable  speed— 336 
^les  an  hour  to  250  for  the  Breguet-bullt 
McDonnell  Douglas  188.  For  stability  at  low 
speed  It  will  also  have  several  aerodynamic 
subtleUes  developed  by  Hello  Aircraft  Cor- 
poraUon  on  Its  smaller,  lighter  STOL  planes. 
Vn  Bollinger  Is  a  co-founder  and  chairman 
of  Hello,  which  Is  situated  In  Bedford.  Mass. 

Extra  quiet  for  operations  at  airports  close 
to  city  centers  Is  another  design  objective. 
For  this  purpoee,  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  PT6A 
engines  will  have  forward-mounted  side  ex- 
hausts and  will  drive  the  propellers  at  rela- 
tively slow  speeds. 

The  plane  will  sell  for  »960.000. 


COMPDUBORY  RETIREMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  long  been  a  fan  of  a 
certain  baseball  team  that  comes  from 
New  York  City  and  is  called  the  Yankees. 
But  today  I  wish  to  speak  about  the  At- 
lanta Braves,  a  ball  team  with  lots  and 
lots  of  heart  for  a  great  man  of  baseball. 

Satchel  Paige.  _.    ^^w   w      u  „ 

Mr  Paige  has  been  part  of  the  basebaU 
scene  In  the  United  States  for  decades 
rather  than  years.  He  happened  every 
spring  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  He 
also  happens  to  be  past  age  60.  Mr.  Paige 
therefore  faces  enforced  retirement.  It 
is  true  that  he  lasted  many,  many  more 
years  than  most  baseball  players,  but  it 
is  also  true  that  the  date  fixed  for  his 
retirement  feU  short  of  the  time  required 
for  him  to  coUect  a  pension.  It  looked 
for  awhile  as  if  arbitrary  retirement  were 
about  to  claim  another  victim,  but  the 
Atlanta  Braves  management  has  stepped 
in  and  granted  Mr.  Paige  158  more  work- 
ing days  80  that  he  wiU  meet  the  pen- 
sion plan  requirements. 

We  can  rejoice  about  the  last-minute 
save  but  we  should  also  pause  for  a  few 
moments  of  thought  about  compulsory 
retirement.  We  who  work  on  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  hear  the 
same  old  story:  men  and  women,  many 
of  them  at  the  peak  of  work  capacity  and 
experience.  And  themselves  unwiUingly 
idled  because  of  fixed  management  re- 
tirement rules. 

For  this  reason.  I  believe  Federal  and 
private  employers  should  develop  poli- 
cies that  WlU  provide  a  greater  variety  of 
choice  in  planning  the  final  years  in 
employees  work  lifetimes.  For  example, 
why  can  there  not  be  more  widespread 
use  of  part-time  work  plans  or  sabbati- 
cals for  study  or  rest  during  the  course 
of  a  career? 

We  shall  contmue  to  work  toward  such 
ends.  In  the  meantime,  each  one  of  us. 
baseball  fan  or  not.  can  take  some  satis- 
faction in  the  decision  by  the  Atlanta 
Braves.  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  the  au- 
thoritative medical  columnist  for  the 
New  York  Times,  has  added  to  that  sat- 
isfaction by  writing,  in  his  column  of 
August  25,  about  the  latest  chapter  in 
the  Satchel  Paige  story  and  its  meaning 
to  each  one  of  us.  I  commend  to  every- 
one  the  final  paragraphs  giving  Satchel 
Paige's  advice  to  everyone  who  wants 
a  long  and  happy  life.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 

RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 
The  Waste  of  the  Aoeb:  Rrruai*  of  Satchel 

Paioe  Points  ot  the  Pkoblems  of  Forced 

RrrUlKMENT 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk.  M.D.) 
In  this  last  week  of  International  tensions 
and  sadness,  the  return  of  Satchel  Paige  to 
baseball  was  at  least  one  heartwarming  item 
in  the  news.  It  made  one  feel  that  compas- 
sion, sensitivity  and  human  Interwt  stui 
exist  in  the  world.  It  also  Ulustrates  and 
emphasizes  the  truism  that  age  Is  psycho- 
logical  and  not  chronological. 

satchel  Paige  really  doesn't  knov^  bl"  .a8«- 
It  U   certainly   SO-plus.   As  he   states,     -nie 
mldwUe  died  and  all  the  books  burned  up. 
and  no  one  seems  to  know  how  old  he  is. 
It   has  long  been  recognized  that  some 


persons  are  old  at  60  and  others  are  young 
1^80.  The  turn  of  the  page  In  the  calendar 
at  that  magic  66th  birthday  does  not  reaUy 
dgnlfy  one's  ability  or  InabUlty. 

There  have  been  many  dJsciisslons  on  how 
the  magic  age  of  65  was  determined.  Why 
not  60  or  68  or  70?  The  most  logical  expla- 
naUon  this  writer  has  heard  was  that  given 
many  years  ago  by  a  student  of  geriatrics 
vlth  a  sense  of  humor. 

He  said:  "I  can  only  think  of  one  logical 
way  this  magic  age  of  68  was  reached.  A 
hypothetical  company  bad  a  board  meeting 
lome  50  years  ago.  Everyone  on  the  l>oard 
dUUked  and  feared  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany. At  this  meeting  someone  suddenly  re- 
membered It  was  his  66th  birthday  so  they 
prompUy  passed  a  resolution  that  there 
would  be  compulsory  retirement  at  age  68." 
xnii.xzATioN  or  the  old 

I  w«U  remember  a  meeting  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  War  CoUege  In  Washington 
during  the  Korean  War.  A  course  was  being 
given  to  more  than  SCO  senior  officers  from  all 
branches  of  the  armed  forces  to  study  ways 
and  means  of  obtaining  better  manpower 
atlllzatlon  in  the  war  effort.  The  problem  of 
utilization  of  older  workers  was  discussed 

this  day.  ^      . 

Studies  in  this  country  and  In  Great 
Britain  have  shown  that  while  the  older 
worker  may  not  be  as  fast  as  the  younger  In 
tome  instances,  he  is  more  accurate,  reliable, 
and  usually  more  dedicated  than  his  Junior 
counterpart. 

After  the  meeting  the  commanding  gen- 
eral, a  tall  wiry.  62-year-old  man,  said: 
"Never  In  the  history  of  my  country  has  man- 
power been  more  Important  nor  has  produc- 
tion been  more  needed.  I  established  and  or- 
ganized this  special  section  of  the  War  Col- 
lege to  meet  this  specific  need.  I  know  more 
st>out  this  program  thtin  anyone  today.  It 
has  been  my  'baby'  from  the  beginning. 

'Last  week  I  passed  my  annual  physical 
esamlnatlon  with  a  perfect  record  and  yet  by 
regulations  I  must  retire  In  six  months.  Iron- 
ically, at  the  same  age  the  average  Senator 
becomes  eligible  for  committee  chairman- 
lUp." 

Because  of  our  lack  of  understanding  in 
meeting  the  aging  problems  squarely  and 
logically,  we  are  wasting  our  most  precious 
human  resource  and  that  Is  wisdom.  Wisdom 
only  comes  with  experience  and  experience 
only  comes  with  time. 

PIAISE   FOB  THX  BBAVE8 

Satchel  Paige's  muscle  fibers  are  old  but 
the  pitching  wisdom  he  has  developed 
through  the  years  has  made  him  a  canny 
operator  and  for  his  period  of  physical  toler- 
ance a  formidable  foe. 

In  this  "devU-take-the-hlnd-moet"  world. 
Satchel  Paige's  return  to  organized  base- 
ball was  a  heartwarming  event.  The  Atlanta 
Braves  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  truly 
humanitarian  gesture,  which  proved  to  be 
really  enlightened  self-interest,  certainly 
from  a  public  relations  standpoint. 

Satchel  was  158  days  short  of  the  time 
needed  to  qualify  for  his  pension.  It  seemed 
Ironical  that  one  of  the  most  colorful  flgtuws 
in  baa^baU  and  one  who  had  done  so  much 
(or  the  game  as  weU  as  race  relations  should 
be  disqualified  on  a  technicality. 

In  the  days  to  come,  regardless  of  what 
team  partisan  baseball  fans  support,  every- 
one wUl  be  pulling  for  Batch  whenever  he 
takes  the  mound  for  he  wUl  be  pitching  not 
only  for  his  team  but  for  senior  citizens 
who  want  not  Just  pension  but  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  members  of  the  community,  to  feel 
wanted  and  to  have  dignity. 

The  key  to  Satchel  Paige's  character  Is  his 
simple  philosophy  of  life  published  many 
years  ago.  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Avoid  fried  foods  which  anger  the  blood. 


If  your  stomach  disputes  you.  Ue  down  and 
pacify  It  with  cooling  thoughts.  Keep  the 
Juice  fiowlng  by  Jangling  around  gently  as 
you  move.  Oo  very  lightly  on  the  vices  such 
as  carrying  on  In  society — the  social  ramble 
ain't  restful.  Avoid  running  at  all  times. 
Dont  look  back.  Something  may  be  gaining 
on  you." 

In  these  tense  and  trying  times  one  could 
go  further  and  do  worse  than  to  follow  this 
homespun  philosophy  that  has  made  "Old 
Batch"  symbolic  and  great. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  Is  closed. 


cxiv- 
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VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  SENA- 
TORIAL DELEGATION  FROM  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  should  like  to  introduce  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  a  visiting  delegation  from 
the  Senate  of  the  R^ublic  of  Vietnam. 
The  leader  of  the  delegation  is  Senator 
Huynh  Van  Cao,  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Information  Committee. 

The  other  members  of  the  delegation 

Senator  Do  Quang  Oiai,  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Information  Com- 
mittee and  member  of  the  Economic 
Committee. 

Senator  Dao  Dang  Vy,  member  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee  and  member  of 
the  Culture  and  Education  Committee. 

Senator  Tran  Ngoc  Nhuan,  member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
Secretary  General  of  the  National  De- 
fense Committee. 

Senator  Vu  Minh  Tran.  member  of  the 
Interior  Committee  and  member  of  the 
Labor  and  Social  Welfare  Committee. 

Senator  Nguyen  Van  Chuc,  member  of 
the  National  Defense  Committee  and 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Dlep  Van  Minh,  officer  of  the  Senate 
of  Vietnam. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  take  a  2 -minute 
recess  in  order  that  Senators  who  are 
present  may  meet  members  of  the  dele- 
gation. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  12  o'clock 
and  40  minutes  pjo.,  the  Senate  took  a 
recess. 

At  12  o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  OfBcer  (Mr.  Montoya 
in  the  chsdr). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call   the 

roll. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RENEGOTIA'nON  ACT— INTERNA- 
TIONAL ANTIDUMPING  ACT- 
INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 

of  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
WlU  be  stated  by  tlUe. 

The  Bat  Clirk.  A  bill  (HJl.  17324) 
to  extend  and  amend  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951,  to  suspend  the  International 
Antidumping  Code,  and  to  implement 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bill.  Which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this  bill, 
H.R.  17324,  extends  the  Renegotiation 
Act  for  a  period  of  3  years  or  from  June 
30.  1968.  untU  June  30,  1971.  In  addition, 
the  bill  amends  the  present  exemption 
for  standard  commercial  articles  and 
services  to  reduce  the  scope  of  that  ex- 
emption and  in  this  manner  give  assur- 
ance that  article  and  services  qualifying 
for  the  exemption  are  in  fact  commercial 
items. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  approved 
two  other  amendments  to  HJl.  17324 
which  do  not  amend  the  Renegotiation 
Act.  One  suspends  the  application  of  the 
International  Antidumping  Code  imtil 
Congress  acts  specifically  to  implement 
it.  The  other  implements  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  for  a  2-year 
period  and  includes  provisions  to  termi- 
nate U.S.  participation  in  the  agreement 
in  the  event  of  foreign  discrimination 
against  U.S.  shipping. 

CONTDrUATlON   OF  aENECOTIATION 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  renego- 
tiation is  to  eliminate  excessive  profits 
from  Government  contracts  and  related 
subcontracts  in  the  national  defense  and 
space  programs. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  ex- 
cessive profits  are  eliminated  by  renego- 
tiation. First,  the  Renegotiation  Board 
makes  determinations  of  excessive  profits 
in  renegotiation  proceedings  with  con- 
tractors. Second,  the  fact  that  con- 
tractors face  the  prospect  of  renegotia- 
tion often  leads  them  to  make  voluntary 
refunds  and  voluntary  price  reductions 
under  their  Government  contracts. 
Third,  the  fact  that  there  is  a  Renegotia- 
tion Act  exerts  a  restraining  influence  on 
the  determination  of  prices  in  initial 
contract  negotiations. 
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cle to  be  exempt  as  a  standard  com- 
mercial article.  One  of  these  require- 
ments is  that  an  article  must  either  be 
an  inventory  Item  or  an  item  for  which 
there  is  a  regularly  maintained  price 
schedule.  Another  requirement,  which  Is 
probably  of  greater  significance.  Is  that 
at  least  35  percent  of  the  sales  of  the 
item  must  be  nonrepegotlable  sales.  The 
purpose  of  this  latter  requirement  is  to 
assure  that  there  are  enough  market- 
place sales  to  establish  an  arms-length 
price  for  the  item. 

The  House  concluded  that  the  require- 
ments of  present  law  regarding  this  ex- 
emption for  standard  commercial  articles 
in  certain  respects  do  not  assure  that 
items  exempted  are  in  fact  always  of  a 
commercial  nature.  To  remedy  this  situ- 
ation, the  House  of  Representatives  to 
several  respects  changed  the  require- 
ments which  must  be  satisfied  for  the 
exemption  to  apply.  The  committee  is  in 
general  agreement  with  these  changes 
and  retained  most  of  them  in  the  bill. 

First,  under  present  law,  contractors 
who  claim  the  exemption  for  a  standard 
commercial  article  are  not  required  to 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board.  In  addition,  contractors  whose 
total  renegotlable  sales  during  the  year 
are  $1  million  or  less  are  not  required  to 
file  a  financial  statement  with  the  Board. 
The  combination  of  these  two  provisions 
means  that  a  contractor  may  self-apply 
the  exemption  for  standard  commercial 
articles,  thereby  reducing  his  renegotl- 
able sales  below  the  $1  million  level,  and 
as  a  result  the  Board  will  have  no  in- 
formation as  to  whether  the  contractor 
has  applied  the  exemption  correctly. 

The  House  bill  contains  a  reporttag  re- 
quirement to  overcome  this  defect  of 
present  law.  Under  this  requirement, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  committee, 
persons  who  self-apply  the  exemption 
for  standard  commercial  articles  are  to 
furnish  information  regarding  the  basis 
of  the  application  and  their  total  re- 
negotiable  sales  to  the  Renegotiation 
Board,  if  the  effect  of  claiming  the  ex- 
emption is  to  reduce  the  person's  total 
renegotlable  sales  below  the  $1  million 
statutory  minimum  This  requirement 
will  provide  a  basis  for  determining  the 
extent  to  which  the  exemption  Is  claimed 
and  also  will  give  assurance  that  con- 
tractors are  correctly  applying  the  ex- 
emption. 

Second,  the  House  bill  provides  that 
the  standard  commercial  articles  and 
services  exemption  is  not  to  be  available 
unless  the  price  charged  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  renegotlable  sale  for  an  item 
does  not  exceed  the  price  charged  in 
commercial  sales  of  the  Item  in  similar 
qusmtities.  Various  instances  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
where  the  Government  was  charged 
substantially  more  for  an  item  than  were 
commercial  purchasers.  This  type  of 
price  differentiation  was  not  contem- 
plated when  the  exemption  was  adopted 
and  is  not  to  be  allowed  under  the  House 
bill.  This  change  was  accepted  by  the 
committee. 

Third,  as  I  indicated  before,  tmder 
present  law  the  exemption  is  not  avail- 
able unless  at  least  35  percent  of  the  sales 
of  an  item  are  renegotlable.  In  other 
words,  there  must  be  this  relative  volume 


of  commercial  sales  of  an  item  for  It  to 
be  considered  a  standard  commercial 
item. 

The  House  bill  amended  this  require- 
moit  in  two  ways.  It  increased  the  re- 
quired p>ercentage  of  commercial  sales  to 
50  percent  and  it  redefined  commercial 
sales  to  exclude  nonrenegotlable  Govern- 
ment sales  from  the  commercial  sales 
category. 

The  c(»nmlttee  agreed  with  the  House 
that  the  35  percent  requirement  of  pres- 
ent law  does  not  give  sufndent  assurance 
that  the  basic  premise  underl3ring  the  ex- 
onption  is  satisfied;  namely,  that  the  re- 
quired magnitude  of  conunercial  sales  Is 
sufDcient  to  assure  that  the  price  of  the 
item  is  in  fact  a  market-tested  price. 
The  committee  did  not  believe,  however, 
that  nonrenegotlable  Oovemment  sales 
should  be  excluded  from  the  commercial 
sales  category.  In  most  cases  these  sales 
may  be  made  under  conditions  similar  to 
those  tmder  which  conmiercial  sales  are 
made.  Moreover,  the  exclusion  of  these 
sales  from  the  commercial  sales  category 
will  create  substantial  administrative 
problems  both  for  the  Renegotiation 
Board  and  for  the  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors. Therefore,  the  conunittee 
amended  the  House  bill  to  restore  the 
definition  of  commercial  sales  contained 
in  exlsUng  law — in  other  words,  nonre- 
negotlable sales.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mittee Increased  the  required  percentage 
of  commercial  sales  to  55  percent.  This 
increase  should  more  than  offset  the  pos- 
sible effect  of  not  excluding  nonrenegotl- 
able Government  sales  from  the  commer- 
cial sales  category. 

Thus,  under  the  bill  as  amended  by  the 
committee  the  exemption  is  not  to  be 
available  unless  at  least  55  percent  of  the 
sales  of  an  item  are  nonrenegotlable.  The 
basic  premise  of  the  exemption — the 
market  testing  of  prices— will  accord- 
ingly be  more  adequately  assured. 

Fourth,  at  present  an  article  may 
qualify  as  a  standard  commercial  article 
if  the  percentage  test  is  satisfied  either 
with  respect  to  the  sales  of  the  article  In 
the  current  year  or  with  respect  to  the 
sales  in  the  current  and  preceding  year. 
This  alternate  2-year  base  period  for  ap- 
plying the  percentage  test  allows  an 
article  to  qualify  for  exemption  even 
though  there  may  be  a  substantial  ques- 
tion whether  a  market-tested  price  exists 
in  the  current  year.  This  is  not  consistent 
with  the  idea  that  current  market-tested 
prices  exist  for  items  which  qualify  for 
the  exemption.  Accordingly,  the  commit- 
tee accepted  the  House  bill  provision 
which  deletes  this  alternate  2-year  base 
period. 

The  House  bill  makes  one  other  amend- 
ment to  the  standard  commercial  articles 
and  services  exemption.  This  change  is 
a  technical  one.  It  removes  the  exemption 
for  an  article  which  Is  "Identical  In  every 
material  respect"  with  a  standard  com- 
mercial article.  This  exemption  Is  unnec- 
essary since  any  item  qiialifjring  imder 
it  also  qualifies  under  the  exemption  for 
a  "class  of  articles."  The  committee  has 
accepted  this  change. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  renegotia- 
tion is  going  to  continue  for  the  next  3 
years.  Military  and  space  procurement 
is  at  a  high  level.  The  amount  of  this 
procurement  has  substantially  increased 


in  recent  years.  Amounts  received  by 
contractors  as  a  resiilt  of  this  procure- 
ment will  continue  to  come  before  the 
Rowgoilation  Board  for  the  next  3 
years. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  the  com- 
mittee's bill  so  that  renegotiation  may 
be  continued  for  3  more  years  and  so 
that  the  standard  commercial  articles 
exemption  may  be  modified  to  provide 
assurance  that  only  true  commercial  type 
Itons  qualify  for  it. 

THS  INTKENATIONAL   ANTIDUIIPIMO  CODE 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  tuni  now  to  the 
non-Renegotiation  Act  amendments 
added  to  HH.  17324  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  On  June  27,  1968.  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  held  a  hearing  on  a  con- 
troversial subject  involving  an  unfair 
trade  practice  called  "dimiping."  Many 
serious  questions  had  arisen  concemmg 
the  relationship  between  the  so-called 
International  Antidumping  Code,  nego- 
tiated at  Geneva  during  the  Kennedy 
round,  and  certam  UJB.  statutes  dealing 
with  dumping.  The  committee  heard  the 
administration's  side  of  the  controversy 
from  Oxe  President's  Special  Trade  Rep- 
resentative. Ambassador  William  Roth 
and  his  colleagues.  Another  side  of  the 
controversy  was  explained  by  Mr.  Bruce 
Clubb  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  by 
various  other  public  witnesses. 

After  the  committee  had  heard  all  the 
arguments,  it  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  code  does  contain  substantial 
areas  of  inconsistency  with  U.S.  law,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  implemented  with- 
out enabling  legislation.  The  committee 
also  found  that  the  code's  provisions  tend 
to  weaken  serioudy  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  remedies  against  the  imfair 
trade  practice  known  as  dumping.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  the  committee 
approved  the  amendment  aimed  at  sus- 
pending implementation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Antidumping  Code  until  such  time 
as  Implementing  legislation  becomes 
effective. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  lay  the  full 
scope  of  this  controversy  before  the  Sen- 
ate today   because  it  involves  issues  of 
paramount  importance  to  Congress. 
DUMFiNa — AK  TTirTAiB  TKAm  pmAcncx 

At  the  outset,  let  me  make  it  clear  that 
we  are  not  dealing  with  an  issue  which 
can  be  polarized  imder  a  "free  trade" 
versus  "protectionist"  slogan.  We  are 
talking  about  an  unfair  trade  practice 
called  dumping  and  an  international 
agreement  which  has  the  effect  of  over- 
ruling U.S.  laws  aimed  at  preventing  such 
unfair  trade  practices. 

Dumping  in  a  foreign  trade  sense  oc- 
curs when  a  foreign  producer  sells  his 
products  in  the  United  States  at  a  price 
less  than  that  which  he  charges  pur- 
chasers in  his  home  market,  or  in  third 
country  markets,  and  an  industry  suffers 
injury  because  of  that  price  discrimina- 
tion. Thus,  there  are  two  elements  in- 
volved in  a  dumping  case:  first,  price  dis- 
crimination; and  second,  injury. 

Price  discrimination  In  domestic  trade 
is  considered  the  rankest  kind  of  com- 
mercial injustice,  and  the  offender  is  sub- 
ject to  antitrust  action,  treble  damages, 
and  even  Jail  terms.  The  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act — which  amends  the  Clayton 
Antitrust  Act — specifically  prohibits  price 


discrimination,  and  gives  the  right  to  a 
person  injured  by  such  discrimination  to 
recover  treble  damages. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
states  that  unfair  methods  of  competi- 
tion and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tices in  commerce  are  unlawful,  and  it 
empowers  the  Commission  to  issue  "cease 
and  desist"  orders  enforceable  by  the 
courts.  Any  person  who  acts  in  restraint 
of  trade  Is  subject  to  stiff  fines  and /or 
prison  terms  under  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act.  There  are  other  laws  which 
also  call  for  prosecution  of  any  person 
engaged  in  price  discrimination. 

Congress  intended  this  body  of  law  to 
protect  American  industry  and  American 
consumers  against  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. A  domestic  person  foimd  guilty  "of 
price  discrimination"  in  commerce  is 
subject  to  a  severe  penalty — treble  dam- 
age fines  or  even  Jail  terms.  Similar  rem- 
edies also  apply  to  foreigners  who 
"dump"  here.  However,  as  a  practical 
matter,  foreigners  engaging  In  this  form 
of  price  discrimination  are  virtually  Im- 
mtme  to  our  criminal  laws.  We  cannot 
reach  them  to  prosecute. 

For  that  reason,  we  have  an  alterna- 
tive remedy  in  the  form  of  penalties 
which  are  assessed  directly  on  the  of- 
fending goods.  The  most  well-known  act 
of  this  type  Is  the  Antidumping  Act  of 
1921.  Under  this  act,  if  price  discrimina- 
tion is  found  to  cause  injury  to  a  do- 
mestic industry,  a  special  dumping  duty 
is  assessed  on  the  dumped  goods  which 
makes  up  the  difference  between  the 
dumped  price  and  fair  market  value. 
This  act  preserves  for  American  industry 
a  fair  chance  to  compete  in  American 
markets.  The  international  agreement 
with  which  this  committee  sunendment 
is  concerned  violates  the  Antidumping 
Act  and  other  of  our  laws  directed  at 
unfair  trade  practices. 

THX  SOIX  or  COMCUSS  DT  INTEBNATIONAI, 
TSAOB 

Congress  has  a  responsibility  under  the 
Constitution  to  regulate  trade  with  for- 
eign nations.  It  has  delegated  certain 
powers  to  negotiate  tariff  reductions  to 
the  Executive,  and  we  are  now  at  the 
point  where  tariffs  themselves  are  not 
the  major  obstacles  to  trade  between  na- 
tions. It  is  in  the  area  of  nontariff  bar- 
riers— including  border  taxes  and  exix>rt 
subsidies,  variable  levies,  equalization 
fees,  discriminatory  procurement  poli- 
cies, quantitative  restrictions,  and  oth- 
ers—that UJS.  commerce  Is  put  at  a  se- 
rious disadvantage. 

Congress,  acting  under  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility,  has  passed  a  num- 
ber of  laws  to  assure  that  American 
oonmierce  is  not  put  at  an  unfair  dis- 
advantage because  of  these  barriers. 

The  Antidumping  Act  of  1921  is  one  of 
those  laws.  That  brings  me  to  the  issue 
which  we  are  confronted  with  today. 

INTEBNATIONAI.  ANTIDI7MFINC  CODE 

Acting  without  any  specific  author- 
ity— ^In  fact,  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  makes  clear 
that  Congress  and  the  Executive  did  not 
contemplate  any  negotiation  which 
would  affect  our  antidumping  law — the 
executive  branch  negotiators  entered 
into  an  International  Antidumping  Code 
which  is  in  serious  conflict  with  demesne 


law,  particularly  the  Antidumping  Act 
of  1921. 1  might  add  that  the  Senate,  in 
approving  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
100  in  June  1966.  specifically  "warned" 
the  trade  negotiators  not  to  enter  Into 
agreements  not  authorized  by  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  Unfortunately, 
they  did  not  heed  that  clear  Indication 
of  advice  from  the  Senate  in  negotiating 
this  code,  which  conflicts  with  the  UJS. 
Antidumping  Act. 

The  areas  of  conflict  between  the  act 
and  the  code  were  clearly  spelled  out  In 
a  brilliant  legal  analysis  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  on  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 38,  and  by  Commissioner  Bruce 
Clubb  in  public  testimony  and  other  wit- 
nesses. Here  are  the  areas  In  which  the 
code  and  the  act  are  in  conflict. 

•nST  0»  INJTJBT 

The  act  requires  that  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission shall  determine  "whether  an  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  is  bemg,  or  is 
likely  to  be.  injured  by  reason  of  the  im-  . 
portation  of  such  merchandise." 

The  code  states  that  before  dumping 
duties  can  be  imposed,  it  must  be  found 
that  the  dumped  merchandl.se  is  "dem- 
onstrably the  principal  cause  of  material 
injury,  or  threat  of  material  injury  to  a 
domestic  industry" — article  3 — and  that 
the  authorities — in  this  case  the  Tariff 
Commission — must  weigh  on  the  one 
hand,  the  effect  of  the  dumping  and.  on 
the  other  hand  all  other  factors  taken 
together  which  may  be  adversely  affect- 
ing the  industry. 

Thus,  the  code  requires  a  weighing 
procedure,  under  which  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission must  evaluate  whether  other  fac- 
tors were  more  responsible  for  an  injury 
to  the  mdustry  than  the  dumped  imports. 
Now,  if  an  industry  was  suffering  because 
of  any  other  factors — a  strike,  a  hurri- 
cane, competition  from  other  U.S.  pro- 
ducers, a  drop  in  domestic  demand,  or 
any  other  adverse  influences  conceivable 
in  a  djmamlc  economy — the  Tariff  Com- 
mission must  put  all  of  them  on  one  side 
of  a  scale  and  weigh  that  injury  com- 
pared to  the  injury  caused  by  the 
dumped  imports.  Only  when  the  dumped 
imports  are  "demonstrably  the  principal 
cause  of  material  injury"  can  there  be  an 
affirmative  finding  under  this  code.  Now 
that  is  an  impossible  test. 

Let  me  read  what  Commissioner  Clubb 
said  on  this  pomt: 

WeU— 

He  said— 

you  can  conjure  up  all  sorts  of  tblngs  that 
are  the  cause  of  Injury.  It  Is  limited  only  by 
the  ingenuity  of  the  person  that  is  looking 
at  the  situation  and  if  you  have  to  weigh  all 
these  things.  It  presents  very  slseable  prob- 
lems in  arriving  at  any  afflrxnatlve  determi- 
nation. 

He  is  right,  and  he  is  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  judge  the  situation — far  better 
it  seems  than  those  who  negotiated  this 
code. 

Thus,  on  his  crucial  point — the  test  of 
injury — ^the  code  Is  clearly  m  conflict 
v?ith  the  act.  More  importantly,  however, 
the  code  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
express  intent  of  Congress.  I  say  this  be- 
cause in  1951  Congress  speciflcally  re- 
jected an  administratian  recommenda- 
tion to  amend  the  Antidumping  Act  so  as 
to  require  that  a  domestic  industry  must 
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can  there  be  anr  question  of  its  incon- 
sistency with  the  act.  Changing  the  re- 
sults of  a  case  by  international  agree- 
ment is  tantamount  to  changing  the  law 

Mr.  President,  it  U  a  strange  legml 
principle  by  which  lawyers  would  argue 
that  the  language  of  the  code  can  be  so 
tortured  to  make  It  conform  to  the  act. 
even  though  80  percent  of  the  positive 
injury  findings  imder  the  act  could  not 
be  made  under  the  code.  Nobody  ever 
taught  me  that  the  judge  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  law. 
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MISCKIXANIOUS 

There  are  also  some  Important  pro- 
cedures established  under  the  act.  and  by 
subsequent  legislation  that  wouldw  com- 
pletely changed  by  this  code. 

Under  the  act,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment receives  a  complaint  from  a  domes- 
tic producer  and  Is  then  required  to  make 
the  "arithmetical  computation"  to  de- 
termine whether  there  have  been  sales 
at  less  than  fair  value.  When  it  makes  a 
finding  of  sales  at  less  than  fair  value^ 
the  case  must  be  referred  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  for  investigation  of  the  in- 
jury question. 

The  code,  however,  requires  simul- 
taneous consideration  of  the  questions  of 
price  discrimination,  and  injiury  caused 
by  such  discrimination.  In  meeting  the 
codes  requirements,  the  Treasury's  new 
regulations  state  that  dumping  com- 
plaints should  be  rejected  by  the  Treas- 
ury unless  there  is  sufBcient  evidence  of 
injury  to  justify  proceeding  with  the 
case — article  5(c) . 

The  present  division  of  responsibility 
between  the  Treasury  and  the  Tariff 
Commission  was  established  by  the  Cus- 
toms Simplification  Act  of  1964,  under 
which  Treasury  was  relieved  of  the  in- 
jury investigation.  Thus,  in  putting  the 
Treasury  back  in  the  business  of  making 
an  injury  determination— albeit  a  pre- 
liminary one— this  code  is  in  violation 
of  yet  another  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  major 
areas  where  the  code  Is  patently  in  con- 
flict with  our  domestic  laws.  The  r«x>rt 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  describes 
others. 

CONCLT7SION 


to  find  injury  in  four  out  of  five  recent 
cases  in  which  they  did  find  injury  under 
the  act:  and,  third,  the  code  would 
create  a  legal  battlefield,  but  provide  no 
help  to  domestic  Industry  suffering  from 
the  unfair  trade  practice  of  price  dis- 
crimination or  dumping. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  without  a  dissenting  vote, 
agreed  to  add  this  amendment  to  H.R. 

1''324. 

Specifically,    the    amendment    would 
first,  suspend  the  new  Treasury  regula- 
tions which  implement  the  codes  re- 
quirements;   and,    second,    direct    the 
Treasury  to  perform  its  duties  and  f imc- 
tions  under  the  Antidumping  Act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  in  exist- 
ence on  June  30,  1968,  except  that  it 
could  no  longer  dismiss  a  complaint  or 
revoke  a  determination  because,  first,  in 
its  judgment  the  quantity  of  goods  im- 
ported at  dumped  prices  is  insignificant; 
second,  it  has  received  assurances  of 
price  revisions  to  eliminate  the  likelihood 
of  dumped  prices;  or,  third,  it  has  re- 
ceived   assurances    that    shipments   at 
dumped  prices  have  terminated  and  will 
not  be  resumed. 

The  Tariff  Commission  would  be  di- 
rected by  the  amendment  to  perform  its 
duties  and  functions  under  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  in  accordance  with  prece- 
dents established  in  its  prior  affirmative 
determinations. 

The  amendment  also  requires  that  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Tariff 
Commission  shall  perform  their  duties 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the 
International  Antidumping  Code  until 
such  time  as  legislation  is  enacted  to  im- 
plement the  code. 

Let  me  add  a  personal  note.  I  pointed 
out  personally  in  the  hearings  before  the 
Finance  Committee  the  Implications  of 
entertaining  even  the  original  ideas. 
Again,  in  my  opinion  personally  and  not 
that  of  the  committee,  the  international 
negotiators  would  have  been  far  better 
advised  not  to  have  taken  imto  them- 
selves the  legislative  authority  which  lies 
solely  within  the  realm  of  Congress. 
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Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  this 
code  should  never  have  been  agreed  to  by 
our  trade  negotiators.  There  was  no  spe- 
cific authorizing  language  in  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  In  fact,  when  the 
Senate  became  aware  that  ova  negoti- 
ators were  contemplating  actions  outside 
the  scope  of  their  authority,  it  passed  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  they  should 
confine  themselves  to  thehr  negotiating 
authority.  The  committee  report  accom- 
panying that  resolution  made  it  quite 
clear  that  dumping  was  one  of  the  areas 
in  which  Congress  did  not  want  to  be 
bypassed. 

In  spite  of  lacking  specific  negotiating 
authorization  from  the  Congress  and  in 
spite  of  a  Senate  resolution,  our  negotia- 
tors barged  ahead  with  the  so-called  In- 
ternational Antidumping  Code. 

Now  we  find  that  first,  the  code  is  in 
violation  of  a  body  of  domestic  law  deal- 
ing with  unfair  trade  practices  such  as 
price  discrimination;  second,  the  code 
would  not  enable  the  Tariff  Commission 


INTBtNATIONAI.    COmS    AOBBMBNT 

Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  the 
amendment  which  does  not  specifically 
deal  with  the  substantive  legislation  in- 
volved; namely,  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  the  second  non-Renegotia- 
tion Act  amendment  added  to  H  Jl.  17324 
by  the  committee  provides  authority  for 
continued  UJ3.  participaUon  in  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement  for  a  penod 
of  2  years,  until  September  30,  1970. 

The  committee  amendment  is  similar 
to  the  legislation  awjroved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House, 
except  that  it  first,  provides  authority  to 
implement  the  agreement  for  2  years  in- 
stead of  5  years:  second,  includes  a  rem- 
edy against  discriminatory  shipping 
practices  in  the  coffee  trade;  and  third. 
retiuires  reports  to  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  coffee  transportation  and  dis- 
criminatory shipping  practices. 

By  authorizing  the  implementation  of 
the  agreement  for  2  years  histead  of  tne 
full  5-year  period  for  which  the  agree- 
ment is  to  ««>ply,  the  amendment  pro- 
vides Congress  with  an  opportxmity  to 
review  the  effectiveness  of  the  agreement 


while  it  is  in  operation,  rather  than 
when  it  is  expiring.  This  shorter  imple- 
mentation period  will  also  permit  a  re- 
view of  Uie  consequences  of  the  agree- 
ment on  domestic  coffee  processors,  the 
shipping  industry,  the  American  con- 
sumer, the  balance  of  payments,  and  its 
impact  on  this  coimtry's  participation  in 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  committee  added  a  provision  to 
deal  with  discriminatory  shipping  prac- 
tices in  the  coffee  trade.  This  provision 
requires  the  President  to  investigate 
complaints  that  any  country  which  is  a 
member  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  is  discriminating  against 
UJB.-flag  vessels.  If  the  President  finds 
that  such  discrimination,  or  threat  of 
dlscrimiiiation,  exists  he  shall  notify  the 
F^eral  Maritime  Commission  which 
must  promptly  take  appropriate  action 
imder  section  19  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1920,  as  amended.  If.  after  a  reason- 
able time,  the  effect  of  discrimination  or 
threat  thereof,  continues  to  exist,  the 
President  is  directed  by  this  amendment 
to  suspend  U.S.  participation  in  the  cof- 
fee agreement  until  such  time  as  the  dis- 
crimination is  ended. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Brazil,  our  friendly 
neighbor  to  the  south,  has  taken  steps 
which  discriminate  against  U.S. -flag  ves- 
sels in  the  coffee  trade.  At  one  time  they 
were  quoting  a  much  lower  price  per  bag 
of  coffee  to  the  U.S.  importer,  if  he  used 
Brazilian-flag  vessels  to  transport  the 
coffee. 

There  also  have  been  pooling  arrange- 
ments which  divide  up  the  coffee  trade — 
a  sort  of  cartelization  of  the  shipping 
business — which  lowers  the  share  carried 
by  UJS.-flag  lines.  These  are  the  kind  of 
practices  at  which  the  shipping  provision 
is  aimed.  If  the  discrimination  is  not 
ceased,  then  this  coimtry's  participation 
in  the  coffee  agreement  will  end. 

The  shipping  feature  is  preventive,  not 
punitive.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  apTply  it.  But,  it  would  be  folly  to  sit 
idly  by  and  watch  other  countries  take 
advantage  of  our  generosity,  and  dis- 
criminate against  our  already  under- 
developed merchant  fieet. 

Let  me  report,  for  a  minute,  the  bene- 
fits of  this  agreement.  First,  the  U.S. 
consumer  has  not  had  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  coffee  imder  this  agreement. 
The  1967  average  aimual  price  of  green 
coffee  was  34  cents  per  pound — 25  per- 
cent lower  than  the  average  between  1953 
and  1962,  and  9  percent  lower  than  the 
average  price  in  1965  when  the  original 
implementing  legislation  was  bemg  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress.  A  pound  of 
roasted  coffee  cost  the  consumer  only  77 
cents  in  1967,  or  10  cents  lower  than  the 
average  price  between  1954  and  1964.  The 
prices  of  instant  coffee  have  also  gone 
down  since  the  agreement  has  gone  into 
effect. 

But.  in  spite  of  lower  prices,  the  cof- 
fee earnings  of  the  producing  countries 
have  increased  by  $500  million,  from  a 
preagreement  level  of  $1.8  billion  to  $2.3 
billion  average  in  1966  and  1967.  They 
were  able  to  do  this  by  increasing  their 
volume  of  sales,  especially  to  Europe. 
This  has  had  the  added  benefit  of  help- 
ing our  balance  of  payments  by  drawing 
foreign  exchange  from  Ehurope  to  these 
less  developed  countries. 


The  agreement  has  worked  as  it  was 
anticipated.  This  new  implementing  leg- 
islation is  designed  to  retam  all  the  bene- 
fits of  the  agreement,  while  providing 
sufficient  safeguards  against  injury  to 
U.S.  processors  of  coffee,  the  UJ5.  ship- 
ping industry,  and  the  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  my  re- 
marks on  the  renegotiation  bUl  and  the 
two  principal  amendments  which  deal 
with  nonrenegotiation  matters. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  consider  the  com- 
mittee amendments  beginning  on  page 

1.  line  3,  through  page  8,  line  6.  and  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  committee  amendments 
to  be  considered  en  bloc.  I  understand, 
are  those  from  page  1.  line  3.  through 
page  8.  line  6. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  correct.  The  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement  and  the 
question  of  antidumping  are  not 
included. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  There 
being  no  objection,  the  committee 
amendments  will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendments  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc,  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3. 
after  the  enacting  clause,  strike  out:  "That 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Renegotiation 
Amendments  Act  of  1968'." 

And,  m  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

"TITLE    I— RENKOOTIA'nON    AMEND- 
MENTS ACT  OP  1968 

"Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Renegotiation  Amendments  Act  of  1968'.'' 

On  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  2, 
change  the  section  number  from  "2"  to 
"102";  at  the  beginning  of  line  8,  change  the 
section  number  from  "3"  to  "103";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  23,  change  the  section 
number  from  "4"  to  "104'';  on  page  4,  line 

2,  after  the  word  "ottier",  strilEe  out  "un- 
usual" and  Insert  "significantly  different."; 

On  page  4,  line  6,  after  the  word  "least" 
strike  out  "50  per  centum  of  the  receipts  or 
accruals  in  such  fiscal  year  are  from  sales 
for  clvUlan  Industrial  or  commercial  use": 
and  Insert  "55  per  centum  of  the  receipts 
or  accruals  In  such  fiscal  year  are  not  ( with- 
out regard  to  this  subsection  and  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section)  subject  to  this  title;"; 
in  line  25,  after  the  word  "least"  strike  out 
"50  per  centum  of  the  receipts  or  accruals 
m  such  fiscal  year  are  from  performance  for 
civilian  Industrial  or  commercial  purposes": 
and  Insert  "55  per  centum  of  the  receipts  or 
accruals  in  such  fiscal  year  are  not  ( without 
regard  to  this  subsection)  subject  to  this 
title;". 

On  page  5.  line  24.  after  the  word  "least" 
strike  out  "50  per  centum  of  the  aggre- 
gate receipts  or  accruals  in  such  fiscal  year 
by  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  from  the 
performance  of  such  service  and  such  stand- 
ard conunerclal  service  are  from  performance 
for  civilian  industrial  or  commercial  pur- 
poses"; and  Insert  "55  per  centiun  of  the 
aggregate  receipts  or  accruals  In  such  fiscal 
year  by  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  from 
the  performance  of  such  service  and  such 
standard  commercial  service  are  not  (without 
regard  to  this  subsection)  subject  to  this 
title;": 

On  page  7,  line  6,  after  the  word  "other" 
strike  out  "unustial"  and  insert  "significant- 
ly   different";    In    line    10.    after    the    word 


"least"  strike  out  "50  per  centum  of  the 
aggregate  receipts  or  accruals  In  the  fiscal 
year  by  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  from 
sales  of  aU  such  articles  are  from  sales  for 
ClvUlan  Industrial  or  commercial  use";  and 
Insert  "55  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  re- 
ceipts or  accruals  In  such  fiscal  year  by  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor  from  sales  of  aU 
such  articles  are  not  (without  regard  to  this 
subsection  and  subsection  (c)  of  this  section) 
subject  to  this  title.";  after  line  19  strlks 
out: 

"zmcrm  dats 

"SW3.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  tliis 
Act  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  amounts  re- 
ceived or  accrued  In  fiscal  years  of  contractors 
and  subcontractors  ending  after  June  30, 
1968." 

And,  in  Ueu  thereof,  insert: 

"EFXCnVE    DATES 

"Sec.  105.  The  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tion 102  shall  take  effect  as  of  June  30, 
1968.  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
103  and  104  shaU  apply  with  respect  to 
amounts  received  or  accrued  In  fiscal  years 
of  contractors  and  subcontractors  ending 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  con- 
sider the  committee  amendment  begin- 
ning on  page  8,  line  7.  and  ending  on 
page  9,  line  11,  which  is  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Antidumping  Act  amendment 
of  1921. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  after  line  6.  insert  a  new  title, 
as  foUows: 

"TTTTF     II — ADMINISTRATION     OP     THE 
ANTTDUMPINO  ACT,  1921 

"DETERMINATIONS   UNDEB   THE    ANTlDtlMPINa 
ACT,    1921 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  UntU  otherwise  provldea  oy 
law  hereafter  enacted — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
perform  his  duties  and  functions  under  the 
Antidumping  Act.  1921.  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  prescribed  under  such  Act 
as  m  effect  on  June  30,  1968:  and 

"(2)  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
shaU  perform  its  duties  and  functions  under 
the  Antidumping  Act,  1921,  in  accordance 
with  precedents  established  in  affirmative 
determinations  made  under  such  Act  4}y  the 
Commission  before  June  30,  1968. 
For  purjjoses  of  paragraph  (1),  the  duties 
and  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  not  Include  determinations  as  to 
whether  the  quantity  of  merchandise  deemed 
to  have  been  sold  at  lees  than  fair  value  is 
more  than  Insignificant,  and  shall  not  In- 
clude the  acceptance  of  assurances  (1)  of 
price  revisions  to  eliminate  the  likelihood  of 
sales  below  fair  value,  or  (11)  that  sales  In 
the  United  States  of  merchandise  at  less 
than  fair  value  have  terminated  and  will  not 
be  resumed." 

■lb)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  shall  per- 
form their  duties  and  functions  under  the 
Antidumping  Act.  1921.  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  the  International  Anti- 
dumping Code,  signed  at  Geneva  on  June 
30.  1967,  until  such  time  as  legislation  en- 
acted to  Implement  the  provisions  of  such 
Code  becomes  effective. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
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Mr. 


consldc  ration 


The  motion  to 
•greed  to. 

Mr.   HARTKE. 
unanimous  consent 
oeed  to  the 
mlttee  amendments 
9,  line  12.  through  ] 
Is  the  Internationa 
Act  of  1968. 

The  PRESIDINa 
objection?  The 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is 
committee  amendm^t 

The  amendment 
lows: 


la  r  on  the  table  was 


President,  I  ask 
I  hat  the  Senate  pro- 
of the  oom- 
.  beginning  on  page 
^e  14,  Une  4.  This 
Coffee  Agreement 


And,  on  page  g, 
tlUe.  as  foUowa: 


"TITLB  in — 

AQREEMKNT 

"SHO 

"Skc.  301.  This  tltl  I 


"InternatloiuU  Coffee  -  igreement  Act  of  IMS 


"AUTHOMTT  »OB  1 
AG 
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OFFICER.  Is  there 
Chilr  hears  none,  and 


on  agreeing  to  the 
agreed  to,  as  fol- 
aft^r  Une  U,  Insert  a  new 


1  ras 


COFFEE 
ACT  OF  1»«8 


INTEH  NATIONAL 


TTTUt 

may  be  cited  as  the 


[PLKltXNTATIOlf  or 


■'SBC.  302.  On  and  a^  the  entry  Into  for^ 
of  the  International  (koffee  Agreement.  IBM. 
and  for  sych  period  pirtor  to  October  i.JVm. 
as  the  agreement  rema  ;ns  In  effect,  the  "•"" 
dent  Is  authorized.  In  jrder  to  carry  out  and 
enforce  the  provisions  of  that  agreement— 

"(1)  to  regulate  t)  le  entry  of  coffee  for 
consumption,  or  wltblrawal  of  coffee  from 
warehouse  for  oonsunpUon.  or  any  other 
form  of  entry  or  wlth(  xawal  of  coffee  such  as 
for  transportation  or  exportaUon,  Including 
(A)  the  limitation  o  entry,  or  withdrawal 
from  warehouse,  of  coffee  Imported  from 
countries  which  are  i  ot  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Ck)ffee  Org  uilzatlon,  (B)  the  pro- 
hibition of  entry  of  t  ny  shipment  from  any 
member  of  the  Inte  national  Coffee  Orga- 
nization of  coffee  wh  oh  Is  not  accompanied 
by  a  valid  certlflcatp  of  origin  or  a  valid 
certlflcate  of  reexpor  .  issued  by  a  qualified 
agency  In  such  form  as  required  under  the 
agreement,  and  (C)  t  le  Imposition  of  speclil 
fees  or  such  other  m<  asures  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate to  offset  dl  icrlmlnatory  treatment 
by  other  governmen  »  In  favor  of  the  ex- 
port or  reexport  of  pr<  ceesed  coffee; 

"(2)  to  reqiare  ttat  every  export  or  re- 
.jtport  of  coffee  from  the  United  States  shaU 
be  accompanied  by  a  valid  certlflcate  of  ori- 
gin or  a  valid  certlfl  sate  of  reexport,  issued 
by  a  qualified  agencir  of  the  United  States 
designated  by  him,  li  i  such  form  as  required 
under  the  agreement; 

(8)  to  require  tb»  keeping  of  such  rec- 
»,.«•.  statistics,  and  sther  Information,  and 
the  rendering  of  sucl  reports,  relating  to  the 
importation.  dUtrtbi  itlon,  prices,  and  con- 
sumption of  coffee  a  i  he  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe;  and 

"(4)   to  take  such  other  action,  and  issue 
and  enforce  such  rUes  and  regulations,  as 
he  may  consider  nee  essary  or  appropriate  in 
'  the  obligations  of  the 
the  agreement. 


order  to  implement 
United  States  under 


"Sec.  303.  As  use<  1 
means  coffee  as 
International  Coffee 


POWDtS 


"DELBOATION    OF 

TION    or    UNITEI 


"Sec.  304.  The 
powers  and  duties 
title  through  such 
shall  direct.  The  . 
by  this  title  shall 
ner   the   President    ^ 
protect  the  Interest  i 
sumers.   In   the   ev^s 
mines  that  there 
Inoreaae  In  the  prlc< 
In  part  to  the 


"DEFiNmi  IN  or  corrxB 


In  section  802,  'coffee' 
defined  In  article  2  of  the 
Agreement,  1968. 


AND   DXJTIIS;    PaOTBC- 
STATXS   CONST71CXB8 


President  may  exeiclae  any 

c  onferred  on  him  by  this 

agency  or  officer  aa  he 

_  and  duties  conferred 

.  exercised  in  the  m€m- 

ionslders   appropriate   to 

of  United  States  con- 

t   the   President  deter- 

_  been  an  unwarranted 

of  ooffee  due  In  whole  or 

International  Coffee  Agree- 


ment, the  Prertdent  shall  request  the  Inter- 
national Ooffee  Council  and  the  Executive 
Boaid  to  take  «4>propnate  action.  At  the  same 
t.imi>  be  shall  report  his  determination  to  the 
Congress.  In  the  event  the  International  Oof- 
fee OouncU  has  failed  to  take  correoUve  ac- 
tion to  remedy  the  situation  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  such  request,  the  Presi- 
dent shaU  submit  to  the  Oongreee  such  rec- 
ommendatlona  as  he  may  consider  appropri- 
ate to  correct  the  situation. 

"UPOKTS  TO  coNoaass 
"SBC.  306.  The  Prealdent  shaU  submit  to 
the  Congreas  an  annual  report  on  the  Inter- 
national Ooffee  Agreement,  1968.  Such  report 
shall  contain  full  Information  on  the  opera- 
tion of  such  agreement.  Including  fuU  in- 
formation with  reapect  to  the  general  level 
of  prices  of  coffee  and  matters  pertaining  to 
the  transportation  of  coffee  from  exporting 
countries  to  the  United  SUtee.  The  report 
ShaU  also  Include  a  siunmary  of  the  actions 
the  United  States  and  the  International  Cof- 
fee Organization  have  taken  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  the  United  SUtes  conaumera. 
"PBBVBunoi*  or  wacaiictNATioif  aoaikbt 

UNITBD    STATBfl-rLAO    SHIPfl 

"Sbc.  306.  (a)  Upon  complaint  of  any  In- 
terested party  fUed  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  the  President  shaU 
promptly  make  an  Investigation  to  determine 
whether  any  exporting  country  which  Is  a 
member  of  the  International  Coffee  Organi- 
zation, or  group  of  exporting  countries 
which  includes  any  member  of  such  Orga- 
nization, is  taking  action  which,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  discriminates,  or  threatens  to  dis- 
criminate, against  vesseU  registered  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  In  the  shipping 
of  coffee  to  the  United  States.  If  the  President 
finds  that  discrimination,  or  threat  thereof, 
exists,  he  shaU  notify  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  which  shall  promptly  make  ap- 
propriate rules  and  regulations  under  secUon 
19  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920.  If. 
within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter,  the 
President  finds  that  the  effect  of  discrimina- 
tion, or  threat  thereof,  stlU  exists,  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  section  302  shall  cease 
to  apply  such  time  as  the  President  finds 
that  the  effect  of  discrimination,  or  threat 
thereof,  has  ceased  to  exist. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  furnish  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  United  States  Senate  a  copy 
of  each  complaint  filed  under  subsection 
(a)  and  shall  promptly  report  to  such  com- 
mittees (1)  the  results  of  the  Investigation 
made  with  respect  to  each  such  complaint 
and  his  findings  thereunder,  and  (2)  in  the 
case  of  each  complaint  with  respect  to  which 
he  makes  an  affirmative  finding  of  discrimi- 
nation, or  threat  thereof,  any  rules  and  reg- 
ulations made  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  and  each 
subsequent  tending  made  by  him  under  such 
subsection. 

"(c)  Nothing  contained  In  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
determined  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  such  subsection." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMBNDICZNT   NO.    SST 


The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Prox- 
Mnc  Is  as  follows: 

■XBMFnON    FBOIC    LIMITATION    OF    NXTMBEa    OF 
B1CHA1 


I  poi  rers 
le 


hu 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  (No.  887),  and  ask 
that  Its  reading  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
at  this  point. 


Sbc.  6.  Effective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  provisions  of  section  201  of  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968 
ShaU  ceaae  to  apply  with  reapect  to  employees 
of  the  Renegotiation  Board,  and 

(2)  In  applying  the  provisions  of  such  sec- 
tion to  other  departmenu  and  agencies  In 
the  executive  branch,  the  employees  of  the 
BenegottaUon  Board  shall  not  be  taken  Into 
account. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
explain  the  amendment.  It  is  in  two 
parts.  First,  to  exempt  the  Renegotiation 
Board  from  the  limitation  on  the  number 
of  employees  provided  in  section  201  of 
the  Revenue  Expenditure  Act  of  1968. 
Subparagraph  (2)  further  provides,  that 
In  applying  section  201  to  other  agencies, 
the  Renegotiation  Board  should  not  be 
taken  into  account. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  a  number 
of  instances  in  which  Senators  have  of- 
fered amendments  to  exempt  a  particular 
agency  from  the  personnel  freeze.  I  think 
that  In  some  cases,  those  cases  were  quite 
strong.  But  I  submit  there  has  been  no 
case— none— In  which  a  case  is  nearly 
so  strong  as  It  is  in  this  particular 
Instance. 

The  fact  Is,  if  we  do  not  exempt  the 
Renegotiation  Board  from  the  person- 
nel freeze,  the  fimding  in  the  bill  which 
provides  for  an  increase  of  $600,000  might 
as  well  be  forgotten. 

The  purpose  of  that  funding  is  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Renegotiation  Board  can 
do  the  bigger  job  that  it  must  do— in- 
deed, that  it  must  do  to  stay  current, 
let  alone  to  accomplish  the  future  task, 
which  we  know  for  a  certainty  is  going 
to  be  much  bigger. 

The  Renegotiation  Board  has  the 
function  of  renegotiating  procurement 
contracts.  Obviously,  the  size  of  its  task 
depends  on  how  big  our  procurement  is. 
Since  1965  our  procurement  has  in- 
creased by  60  percent,  from  about  $28 
billion  in  1965  to  $45  billion  this  year,  a 
60-percent  Increase.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  1965  the  total  number  of  personnel 
was  184.  Today  it  is  185.  Unless  the  num- 
ber can  be  Increased  to  at  least  210.  the 
Board  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing like  the  Job  it  has  to  do. 

This  is  an  agency  that  brings  back  $18 
for  every  dollar  it  costs.  Talk  about  false 
econ<»ny.  If  we  refuse  to  permit  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  to  hire  the  additional 
people  to  do  the  Job,  we  are  Just  throw- 
ing money  away.  There  is  not  any  ques- 
Uon  about  it.  Nobody  disputes  it.  The 
figures  axe  very  clear.  I  am  sure,  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  if  there  is  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment,  no  Senator  will 
say  that  the  Renegotiation  Board  does 
not  bring  In  a  whale  of  a  lot  more  money 
than  it  costs. 

Consider  these  simple  statistics.  For 
example,  the  number  of  filings  rose  from 
3,673  In  flacai  1966  to  4,800  filings  this 
year.  The  number  of  referrals — they  are 
the  cases  assigned  by  the  Washington 
ofBce  to  regional  boards  for  full  develop- 
ment—rose from  355  In  1965  to  444  re- 
ferrals in  1966.  In  1967,  there  were  635 
referrals.  In  1968,  there  were  827  re- 
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ferrals.  It  Is  estimated  that  next  year 
there  will  be  925  referrals. 

In  other  words,  the  number  of  referrals 
has  more  than  doubled:  it  has  almost 
tripled  the  amount  of  work  as  measiured 
by  referrals;  and  without  this  amend- 
ment we  are  providing  no  Increase.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  personnel 
cannot  be  increased  until  they  get  back 
to  172.  So  the  present  restrictive  legis- 
lation on  the  books  Is  going  to  com- 
pletely cripple  this  operation. 

llie  upsurge  in  the  workload  of  the 
Board  is  reflected  by  the  following  back- 
log figures:  422  cases  in  1966;  678  in 
1967;  938  in  1968.  For  fiscal  year  1969. 
it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  1,260 
cases. 

That  is  a  tripling — an  increase  three- 
fold—in the  backlog  of  this  agency:  and 
we  are  saying  to  that  agency  that  it  can- 
not Increase  its  personnel  to  handle  It. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  Board  will  not  be 
able  to  do  its  job.  It  will  not  be  able  to 
renegotiate  because  the  agency  does  not 
have  the  persoimel  to  do  it.  It  means 
the  Oovemment  will  lose  money  unless 
we  exempt,  by  this  amendment,  the  em- 
ployee freeze. 

It  is  only  reasonable  that  the  Board's 
capability.  In  terms  of  the  number  of 
employees,  be  allowed  to  expand  to  meet 
the  increased  workload.  In  fact.  It  is 
the  intention  that  the  Board  have  210 
employees,  instead  of  the  present  185 
employees. 

To  sum  up.  the  amendment  provides 
that  the  Renegotiation  Board  shall  be 
freed  of  the  freeze  that  was  put  into 
effect  by  the  Smathers-Williams  bill 
which  passed  the  Senate  earlier  this 
year. 

There  Is  no  man  for  whom  I  have  more 
respect  in  matters  of  this  kind  and  mat- 
ters of  fiscal  responsibility  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware.  He  has  been  a  great 
fighter  for  economy  and  efiBciency  in  our 
govemmental  operations,  and  I  think  he 
has  made  a  very  strong  case  against  ex- 
empting some  agencies.  He  has  said — 
and  I  think  thL>  may  be  his  argimient 
today— that  if  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
decides  more  people  shall  be  allocated  to 
the  Renegotiation  Board,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  world  that  prevents  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  from  doing  so.  He  is  per- 
fectly free  to  transfer  personnel  from 
other  agencies  to  the  Renegotiation 
Board  and  accomplish  the  result. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
argument  and  a  good  point.  The  trouble 
is  that  we  caimot  control  Budget  Direc- 
tor Zwlck.  He  makes  his  decisions,  and 
be  has  made  his  decision.  He  has  told 
the  Renegotiation  Board  that  it  cannot 
increase  its  personnel.  In  a  letter  dated 
August  21  he  told  Mr.  Hartwig.  Chair- 
man of  the  Renegotiation  Board,  that  the 
Board  carmot  be  exempted  from  what 
Congress  has  done. 

Consider  the  position  tnls  puts  the 
UJS.  Senate  in. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Zwlck  may  have  said  the  Board  caimot 
be  exempted  from  the  act  of  Congress, 
but  if  so,  he  is  wrong;  Mr.  Zwick.  in  his 
position  as  Budget  Director,  does  have 
the  authority  to  exempt  that  agency 


from  any  cut  whatsoever,  and  he  can 
apply  those  cuts  to  those  departments 
which  he  thinks  would  result  in  the 
least  disruption  to  the  operations  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  deny  that 
he  can.  but  the  fact  is  he  has  made  his 
decision,  and  he  has  told  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board,  "We  are  not  exempting  you." 
The  letter  was  dated  August  21.  As  I 
said,  it  was  dhrected  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board.  He  has  that  letter.  There  is 
nothing  he  can  do  about  It. 

Consider  the  position  Congress  Is  In, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  me  1  more 
minute.  We  have  exempted  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department.  We  have  exempted  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.  We  have  ex- 
empted a  number  of  other  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  FBI,  from  this  freeze.  If  we 
fall  to  accept  this  amendment,  the  in- 
tention of  the  Senate  will  be  very  clear— 
we  have  chosen  explicitly  not  to  exempt 
the  Renegotiation  Board.  I  do  not  know 
how  the  Budget  Director  could  interpret 
it  in  any  other  way. 

The  Budget  Director  is  a  fine  and  in- 
telligent man.  He  may  be  wrong  in  this 
decision,  but  the  Congress  put  the  freeze 
mto  effect.  We  provided  certain  exemp- 
tions could  be  made  if  he  wished  to  do 
so;  but  if  we  do  not  make  an  exemption 
for  the  Renegotiation  Board,  having 
made  exemptions  in  other  areas,  I  think 
there  is  a  real  danger  the  Renegotiation 
Board  will  not  be  able  to  function,  and 
the  Treasury  will  lose  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  it 
will  be  so  only  because  of  the  arbitrary 
decision  of  the  Budget  Director.  He  ad- 
mits he  has  full  authority  to  exempt  this 
Board. 

I  agree  with  the  analysis  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  up  to  a  certain  point. 
I  will  not  admit  that  the  present  Budget 
Director   is  one  of   the   ablest  Budget 
Directors  we  have  had.  In  my  opinion 
he  is  the  least  competent  and  least  re- 
liable man  who  has  ever  held  that  office. 
He  came  before  the  committee  and  said 
he  would  endorse  the  full  $6  billion  cut 
and  he  would  endorse  the  decision  to 
roll  the  number  of  employees  back.  He 
made    no    exemption.    He    specifically 
agreed  to  the  conference  committee  that 
there  would  be  no  exemption  for  any 
agency.  Congress  conferred  on  him  full 
authority  to  make  cuts  in  agencies  that 
would  result  in  the  least  disruption  to 
service  to  the  American  taxpayer.  Now 
he  has  completely  faUed  to  fulfill  his 
obligation.  I  want  to  make  it  clear,  and 
I  have  said  it  before— I  do  not  like  to 
say  this  about  any  member  of  the  Cab- 
inet or  high  official— in  my  opinion  he 
is  either  inefficient  or  determined  not 
to  fulfill  his  duty.  I  shall  not  say  he  lied 
to  the  conference  committee.  That  is 
strong  language.  I  shall  put  it  in  more 
delicate  language  and  say  he  did  not  tell 
the  truth. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Whether  the  Senator 
agrees  or  disagrees  with  the  Zwlck  deci- 
sion—and I  disagree  with  his  failure  to 
exempt  the  Renegotiation  Board,  and  I 
assume  the  Senator  from  Delaware  dis- 
agrees with  that  decision  also — the  Budg- 
et Director  made  that  decision.  Having 
made  that  decision  on  August  21  and 
having  been  told  by  the  Congress  of  the 


United  States  that  he  must  exempt  the 
Post  OfBce  Department,  that  he  must  ex- 
empt the  FAA.  that  he  must  exempt  the 
FBI,  if  he  is  not  told  to  exempt  the  Re- 
negotiation Board — having  made  that 
decision — I  think  it  is  pretty  obvious  that 
the  Renegotiation  Board  is  unlikely  to 
be  exempted.  If  that  Board  is  not  ex- 
empted. I  think  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, who  feels  as  strongly  as  anyone  in 
the  Congress  that  we  must  increase  reve- 
nues and  decrease  the  deficit,  will  find 
that  the  failure  to  adopt  the  amendment 
will  result  in  an  increase  in  the  deficit. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
the  American  i>eople  on  the  5th  of  No- 
vember will  take  care  of  Mr.  Zwlck  if  he 
does  not  do  his  job  before  then. 

We  were  confronted  with  a  deficit  of 
more  than  $25  billion  in  fiscal  1968,  and 
many  of  us  felt  something  had  to  be  done. 
I  was  one  of  the  cosponsors,  here,  of  a 
proposal  to  raise  taxes  10  percent,  which 
would  bring  hi  about  $10  to  $12  bUlion 
additional  revenue,  which  we  felt  we  had 
to  have,  but  we  accompanied  that  meas- 
ure by  a  $6  billion  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures. This  reduction  was  just  as  im- 
portant a  part  of  the  bill  as  the  tax  in- 
crease. 

Even  if  we  held  to  the  $6  billion  reduc- 
tion— which  we  are  not;  we  are  whittling 
it  away  dollar  by  dollar— but  even  if  we 
held  to  the  $6  billion  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures, with  the  saving  realized  to- 
gether with  the  increased  revenue  from 
the  10-percent  surcharge  we  would  still 
have  a  deficit  next  year  of  around  $12.5 
billion,  based  on  the  latest  figures.  I  know 
a  couple  of  days  ago  the  administration 
said  the  deficit  would  be  about  $5  billion; 
that  estimate  is  based  on  the  assiunption 
that  they  are  counting  $7.5  billion  of 
trust  fund  receipts  as  though  it  were 
normal  revenue;  this  is  a  farce  as  far  as 
the  taxpayers  are  concerned.  The  actual 
deficit  next  year  will  be  about  $12.5  bil- 
lion, based  on  normal  figures,  even  if  we 
hold  the  $6  billion  expenditure  reduc- 
tion. 

But  we  are  not  holding  to  the  $6  bil- 
lion. I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin; I  thhik  this  exemption  may  go 
that  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption 
are  being  approved.  It  seems  much  easier 
for  Congress  to  spend  money  than  it  is  to 
save  money,  but  we  caimot  afford  a  def- 
icit for  next  year  of  at  least  $18.5  bU- 
lion; something  has  got  to  be  done. 

This  particular  agency  in  June  had  184 
employees.  In  July  they  had  190.  havtag 
added  six.  That  is  about  the  same  basis 
it  had  been  rimnlng  for  12  months. 

We  have  had  this  Vietnam  war  going 
on  at  least  3  years  now.  They  may  need 
some  additional  employees;  they  say  they 
do  Frankly,  I  do  not  understand  why 
they  need  more  than  they  did  a  year  ago. 
If  they  do  I  would  say.  "Furnish  them, 
but  take  them  from  some  other  agency 
which  is  overstaffed." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  jrleld. 
Mr!    PROXMIRE.    The    procurement 
has  increased  from  about  $28  billion  in 
1965  to  $45  bUUon  today.  There  is  a  lag, 
as  the  Senator  well  knows,  from  the  time 
of  procurement  until  renegotiation,  of 
from  1  to  2  years. 
We  know,  as  a  positive  fact  that  can- 
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not  be  questioned, 


^^,  ^  ^^ Jiat  their  work  is  go- 
ing to  be  much  g  eater  in  the  coming 
year.  As  a  matter  c  f  fact,  the  request  for 
10  employees  Is  v  (ry  modest,  and  they 
still  will  not  be  a  ale  to  handle  aU  the 
work  they  should  h  uidle. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  :  rom  Wisconsin;  I  am 


as  anxloiis  as  he 
negotiation  Act, 


for  an  effective  Re- 
uid  I   agree   that   it 


can  they  not  take 


before  the  Senatoi 


Its  termination  a£ 
of  the  Republican 
done  a  great  job 
Activities  Control 
Mr.  WILLIAMS 
correct-,  with  the 
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should  be  fully  iiiplemented.  But  why 


those  employees  from 


elsewhere?  Acooning  to  the  testimony 


^^„.^  ^^ '8  own  committee,  the 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  for 
2  years  said  it  hi  A  not  performed  one 
single  function. 

Mr.  PROXMIR2.  The  Senator  could 
not  be  more  corre(  1. 1  fought  as  hard  for 
he  did.  But  the  head 
Party  in  this  body  has 
o  keep  the  Subversive 
Board  alive, 
of  Delaware.  That  is 

,^^,,^^    „      Democratic  majority 

votinr-with  him. '  rhey  had  13  employees 
on  that  board  do  ng  absolutely  no  work 
at  all.  Then  thL  year  they  asked  the 
Budget  Director  f  )r  five  more  employees. 
I  presxune  becaua  they  got  tired  of  play- 
ing pinocWe  wit  H  the  same  partners. 
That  is  the  only  possible  reason  I  can 
think  of.  They  s  iill  perform  no  duties. 
Why  does  not  t  le  Budget  Director  say: 
"We  will  take  tliose  18  employees  and 
transfer  them  t<  where  they  can  per- 
form some  constructive  work"? 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  the  Budget  Director  is  not 
doing  it:  so  let  us  get  rid  of  the  Budget 
Director  and  put  somebody  in  there  who 
has  guts  enough  to  do  what  he  is  sup- 
posed to  do  and  not  keep  coming  back 
here  to  Congress  saying:  "The  only  an- 
swer is  to  spend  more  and  more  of  the 
money  of  the  tax  jayers."  Some  day  they 
will  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  tax- 
payers are  tired  <  f  putting  up  money  for 
this  overstaffed  1  tureaucracy. 

I  submit  that  those  who  propose  an 
exemption  ought  to  accompany  that  pro- 
posal with  anoth  jr  proposal,  to  eliminate 
employees  from  mother  agency.  I  know 
that  the  Senattr  from  Wisconsin  has 
been  just  as  vlgc  rous  as  I  on  the  matter 
of  this  Subveriive  Activities  Control 
Board.  That  age  icy  does  not  need  those 
employees.  If  tlie  Senator  will  modify 
his  amendment  to  abolish  that  agency 
and  allocate  its  jmployees  to  this  one.  I 
Win  support  him 

Mr.  PROXMIilE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  knows  perfectly  well  that  my 
amendment,  if  so  modified,  would  not 
have  a  chance  ol  passage.  The  Senator  is 
correct  when  he  says  that  many  Demo- 
crats voted  agaJnst  abolishing  the  Sub- 
versive Activiti«s  Control  Board.  Both 
parties  are  gullt3  in  this  matter,  although 
the  Senator  fron  Illinois  TMr.  Dirksen] 
was  the  champit  a  of  keeping  this  useless. 
Idle,  nonf  unctloi  ling  agency  alive. 

Moreover,  the  Senator  is  correct  tliat 
we  have  to  be  o  incemed  about  the  def- 
icit; but  I  say  t  lat  if  my  amendment  is 
not  agreed  to,  he  deficit  next  year  Is 
bound  to  be  gret  ter.  I  think  the  Senator 
will  stipulate  wi  h  me  that  if  this  board 
Is  not  permitted  »  keep  its  personnel,  the 
185  employees,  ( r  whatever  the  figure  is. 
the  Treasurer  is  going  to  lose  millions  of 


dollars,  and  the  result  will  be  a  deeper 
deficit.  It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  the 
adoption  of  tills  amendment  would  cer- 
tainly l>e  good  fiscal  policy,  especially  in 
the  context  of  what  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  already 

done. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Politi- 
cians can  prove  almost  anything  by  fig- 
ures. There  is  no  cfuestion  about  that. 
You  can  take  an  alleged  saving,  multiply 
it.  and  show  how  still  more  additional 
employees  would  save  an  awful  lot  of 
money. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor agree? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  argument  of  the  Treasury 
Department  when  they  said  they  needed 
an  expansion  of  20.000  or  25,000  more  tax 
collectors  because  they  said  that  as  they 
increased  the  number  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue agents  they  increased  the  revenue 
of  the  Government;  but  I  say  they  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  revenue  of  the 
Government  was  increasing  because  of 
the  increase  in  productivity  and  in  gross 
national    product    and    the    increased 
profits  of  corporations  and  individuals, 
not  the  increased  number  of  Internal 
Revenue  agents.  Taking  the  other  side 
of  the  argument,  our  national  debt  has 
increased  every  time  we  have  added  to 
the  number  of  Government  employees. 
Our  deficit  has  increased  every  time  we 
have  added  to  the  number  of  Govern- 
ment employees.  Take  this  renegotiation 
bill  as  an  example;  merely  spendmg  more 
money  is  not  the  only  answer.  We  need 
to  correct  some  of  the  abuse  in  defense 
procurement.  Why  are  there  not  more 
purchases  made  by  competitive  bidding? 
Hundreds  of  millions  could  be  saved  if  we 
could   halt   these   negotiated   contracts 
that   are    being    made   more   often   on 
political  rather  than  econonUcal  con- 
siderations. 

I  am  just  saying  you  can  prove  any- 
tliing  by  figures,  but  it  all  gets  back  to 
the  basic  point,  the  only  way  to  save 
money  is  to  cut  expenditures. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  at  that  poUit,  I  tliink  he  must  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  we  now  have  the 
largest  defense  procurement  we  have  had 
since  well  before  the  Korean  war.  before 
the  Renegotiation  Board  was  established. 
Back  in  1953.  there  were  more  than  700 
employees  of  the  Renegotiation  Board, 
and  throughout  the  Korean  war  period, 
the  number  varied  lietween  500  and  740 
or  750  employees.  There  are  now  only 
185.  and  our  procurement  is  greater.  We 
are  not  asking  for  thousands  of  addi- 
tional employees;  we  are  asking  for  25, 
to  increase  the  total  number  from  185 
to  210. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  agreed  to  he 
still  has  no  assurance  that  they  would 
put  on  the  25. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Certainly  they  would 
have  a  lot  better  chance  than  if  they  do 
not  get  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  After  we 
passed  the  tax  bill  and  after  the  confer- 
ence committee  had  agreed  the  bill  lay 
over  there  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives about  2y2  weeks  before  they  acted, 
and  then  after  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  had  acted  on  the  con- 


ference report  and  it  had  gone  down  to 
the  President.  It  lay  there  for  the  full 
time  limit  permitted  by  law.  He  signed  it, 
I  thtak.  the  29th  day  of  June,  but  dur- 
ing that  interval  while  the  bill  was  lying 
around  the  Executive  Department  added 
95,350  employees  to  the  public  payroll. 
Today  the  public  payroll  is  at  an  all-time 
high  with  the  exception  of  World  War  11. 
They    are   still   paddtog    the   payroll. 
They  added  30,000  more  in  the  month  of 
July,  so  they  are  not  suffering  for  lack  of 
employees.  They  have  more  employees 
than  they  have  had  on  the  payroll  in  a 
number  of  years.  They  are  simply  not  al- 
locating them  to  the  places  where  they 
can  do  the  most  work.  They  are  not  al- 
locating the  employees  to  areas  where 
they  can  perform  the  most  service. 

Instead  of  addmg  those  25  or  30  em- 
ployees to  the  Renegotiation  Board,  in 
July— while  this  law  was  in  effect— they 
added  1 .862  employees  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  We  have  more  employees 
there  than  we  ha%e  farmers. 

Seven  hundred  fifty-three  employees 
were  added  in  July  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  added  725  employees. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  added  77  employees. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  added 
1,333  employees. 

The  Department  of  Justice  added  370 
employees. 

The  Lalxjr  Department  added  141  em- 
ployees. 

The  Post  OfHce  Department  added 
5.431  employees.  And  we  are  getting 
slower  mail  delivery  now  than  we  did  be- 
fore. In  fact,  the  Post  Office  Department 
had  an  additional  20,000  employees  on 
the  payroll  when  the  Postmaster  General 
threatened  to  curtail  our  services.  The 
mail  delivery  was  slower  then  than  it  w  as 
60  days  before,  yet  he  said:  "If  you  don  t 
except  my  agency  from  any  cutback  we 
wlU  shut  down  all  mail  deliveries." 

The  Treasury  Department  added  3.314 
employees  in  July. 

The  Transportation  Department  added 
57  employees. 

All  those  employees  were  added  in  the 
month  of  July  this  year.  However,  they 
were  not  added  to  the  Renegotiation 
Board  or  to  other  agencies  where  they 
could  perform  some  useful  fimction. 
They  have  been  adding  the  employees  in 
agencies  where  they  think  they  can  get 
more  political  votes. 

I  am  not  going  to  sit  back  and  allow 
the  exempted  agencies  to  pad  the  pay- 
roll for  political  reasons.  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  agree 
with  me  on  that  point.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  he  is  trying  to  pad  the  payroll. 
I  agree  that  the  Renegotiation  Board 
renders  a  useful  service.  However,  why 
they  do  not  put  the  increase  of  20  or  25 
employees  in  the  Renegotiation  Board? 
They  even  wanted  to  add  an  addi- 
tional five  employees  to  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board.  Perhaps  they 
want  to  change  bridge  partners  because 
they  are  tired  of  sitting  around  with 
the  same  employees.  These  were  em- 
ployees, who  by  their  own  admission, 
have  not  performed  one  useful  duty  for 
2  years.  I  think  we  had  better  transfer 


these  employees  to  agencies  where  they 
can  render  some  useful  service. 

That  is  all  I  am  arguing  about.  As  one 
who  sponsored  the  tax  Increase  bill  and 
supported  It.  I  point  out  the  %6  billion 
savings  is  just  as  important  a  part  of 
that  bill  in  preserving  the  dollar  as  was 
the  Increase  in  taxes. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  whittling 
away,  one  by  one.  these  savings.  I  most 
respectfully  suggest  that  whittUng  the 
savings  away,  piece  by  piece,  will  destroy 
all  the  good  we  have  accomplished.  It 
hurts  just  as  much  to  cut  off  half  an 
mch  of  a  dog's  tail  as  it  does  to  cut  off 
aU  of  it. 

If  Congress  is  going  to  continue  to 
make  all  these  exemptions  we  should  be 
honest  about  it  and  bring  in  a  bill  to 
repeal  all  of  the  expenditure  reductions. 
Let  our  actions  be  open  and  above- 
board.  Tell  the  American  people  that 
there  will  be  no  reduction  of  expend- 
itures but  that  instead  Congress  and 
the  administration  will  insist  on  ex- 
panding the  agencies  and  that  the  tax- 
payers are  expected  to  shell  out  more 

and  more  money.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  defer 
to  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware,  who  was  the  original  author 
of  the  proposal  to  cut  down  on  the  num- 
ber of  employees.  I  do  not  find  myself 
in  a  position  to  oppose  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

As  I  understand  the  law.  it  provides 
at  the  present  time  that  three  out  of 
every  four  vacanices  may  be  filled. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  Director  of  the 
Budget  can  allocate  those  cuts  wherever 
he  pleases.  However,  the  overall  total 
must  reflect  the  filling  of  three  out  of 
every  fourth  in  each  quarter. 

There  is  nothing  revolutionary  In  the 
proposal.  I  got  the  idea  from  the  man 
in  the  White  House.  On  September  26. 
1966.  he  issued  an  Executive  order  freez- 
ing the  numt)er  of  employees  at  the 
July  1.1966.  level. 

The  President  said  he  was  going  to  ac- 
complish that  goal  without  discharging 
a  single  employee,  by  filling  three  out  of 
every  four  vacancies.  We  merely  wrote 
the  provision  into  the  law.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  say  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  not  sincere.  All  that  Congress 
did  was  to  write  into  the  law  what  the 
President  promised  the  American  peo- 
ple he  would  do. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  law  provides  that 
three  out  of  every  four  vacancies  can  be 
filled. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  However.  Mr.  Zwick, 
the  Director  of  the  Budget,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  has  taken  action  which  is  legal 
and  which  he  is  perfectly  entitled  to 
take.  He  is  creating  an  additional  pool 
and  providing  that,  rather  than  75  per- 
cent of  the  vacancies  being  filled,  only 
70  percent  of  the  vacancies  can  be  filled. 
Thus,  he  is  creating  a  pool  of  5  percent, 
a  differential  which  he  has  the  author- 
ity under  the  law  to  create.  He,  by  his 
own  statement  and  direction,  can  trans- 


fer these  employees  to  any  agency  he 
sees  fit.  _ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  That  is  the  reason 
the  policy  was  established.  He  may 
transfer  20.  25.  or  50  extra  employees  to 
this  Renegotiation  Board  if  he  wants  to 

do  so. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
support  the  Senator  from  Delaware  in 
his  original  proposal.  I  do  not  do  so  to- 
day. I  thUik  it  is  a  bad  way  to  do  busi- 
ness. I  do  not  think  it  contributes  to  the 
efficiency  of  government. 

I  think  that  it  creates  a  lot  of  trouble 
and  difficulty.  I  really  think  that  the 
procedure  of  going  through  with  the 
exemptions  is  a  poor  way  of  proceeding. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  it  would  be  better  to  proceed 
on  an  overall  basis.  However,  we  are  not 
going  to  do  that. 

I  understand  almost  $1  billion  has 
been  recaptured  by  the  Renegotiation 
Board  during  its  existence.  It  is  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  Government  itself  is 
engaged  in  a  field  in  which  most  of  the 
contracts  today  are  negotiated,  espe- 
cially in  the  Defense  Department  where 
over  three-fourths  of  the  dollar  amount 
of  contracts  are  negotiated.  They  are 
still  not  on  a  competitive  or  lowest-bid 
basis.  All  of  these  problems  arise  out  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  out  of  the  space 
program.  However,  we  have  an  agency 
here  which  is  bringing  money  back  into 
the  Treasury  and  helping  to  reduce  the 
deficit. 

I  think  if  any  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  entitled  to  an  exemption,  they 
are  entitled  to  it.  They  are  much  more 
entitled  to  an  exemption  than  is  the 
Post  Office  Department  or  the  air  traffic 
controllers,  which  latter  case  dealt  with 
a  question  of  safety. 

This  is  not  a  big  agency.  We  are  not 
dealing  with  an  agency  as  large  as  the 
Post  Office  Department.  This  Board  has 
never  been  known  to  abuse  its  authority. 
The  Board  has  been  known  to  husband 
its  authority.  The  Board  has  not  tried  to 
increase  its  employees  by  a  large  number. 
as  an  agency  of  this  kind  would  probably 
have  been  justified  in  doing  so. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  agencies  of  the 
Government  that  has  returned  money  to 
the  Treasiuy  through  their  operations. 
They  have  also  done  something  else. 
They  have  kept  the  businessmen  in  the 
street  honest,  so  to  speak.  We  do  not 
have  the  constant  threat  that  people  are 
using  military  sales  to  the  Government 
to  make  what  might  be  called  blood 
money  for  themselves. 

I  think  that  the  increase  in  employees 
is  deserving.  FV)r  that  reason  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  support  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  As  the  manager  of  the 
bill.  I  cannot  oppose  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Therefore.  I 
defer  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsm. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Resident,  I  re- 
iterate my  statement  that  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana,  has  made  a  very  strong  case  in 
favor  of  the  aunendment.  However,  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  with  respect 


to  all  of  the  proposed  exemptions  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — 
and  there  is  no  question  that  he  has  that 
authority— we  have  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  Director  of  the  Budget  lias  writ- 
ten the  Chairman  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board  to  the  effect  they  cannot  increase 
the  number  of  their  personnel.  Mr.  Hart- 
wig  has  requested  an  increase  in  per- 
sonnel. He  was  told  on  August  21  he 
could  not  have  it.  So,  imless  the  Senate 
acts,  the  Renegotiation  Board  is  going  to 
be  tied  down  to  only  185  people.  They 
could  use  210  people. 

We  have  the  largest  amount  of  pro- 
curement today  that  we  have  had  since 
World  War  H.  It  is  much  larger  than 
during  the  Korean  War.  We  have  one- 
third  of  the  employees  we  had  at  that 

time.  ^     ^. 

It  is  a  very  modest  request  by  the 
Renegotiation  Board.  I  think  it  is  the 
very  least  we  can  do. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  supported  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  with  the  adequate  personnel 
to  carry  out  their  functions  just  as 
strongly  as  did  any  other  Senator,  but 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  has  this 
authority.  He  does  not  need  this 
exception. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  Senators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  have  so 
little  confidence  in  the  man  they  have  as 
Budget  Director.  I  can  offer  them  a  ray 
of  hope  that  m  the  near  future  we  hope 
to  change  that  situation  by  having  in 
the  White  House  a  man  who  will  put  in 
that  position  as  Budget  Director  some- 
one in  whom  they  will  have  confidence.  I 
too  share  their  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
present  Director,  but  I  disUke  to  see  it  so 
widespread  that  nobody  trusts  him. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  trust  the  Director  of 
the  Budget.  The  point  is  that  I  do  not 
approve  of  the  way  we  have  iieen  proceed- 
ing. I  believe  the  Budget  Director  is  a 
fine  man  and  tliat  he  is  doing  a  fine  job. 
I  do  not  want  to  put  him  under  these 
restrictions.  If  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  adopted,  the 
Budget  Director  would  be  relieved  of  the 
onerous  task  which  is  upon  his  back.  This 
is  no  refiection  upon  the  President. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  in 
a  little  different  position  l>ecause  he  was 
opposed  to  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  Federal  employees,  he  was  opposed  to 
the  $6  billion  cut  in  expenditures,  and  he 
was  oppposed  to  the  tax  increase.  While 
I  do  not  know  what  plan  he  had  to  take 
care  of  the  $25  billion  deficit,  yet  I 
respect  his  right  to  support  continued 
deficit  spending. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  we  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam, that  will  answer  the  problem. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  we 
are  not  out  of  Vietnam.  I  happen  to  be 
one  who  is  concerned  about  the  $25  bil- 
lion armual  deficit.  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  keep  pouring  out  the  taxpayers' 
money  and  running  a  deficit  of  $2  billion 
per  month.  I  know  we  were  very  close  to 
devaluing  the  American  dollar  before  the 
tax  bill  was  passed. 

While  I  respect  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  I  do  regret  that  he 
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has  too  many  frl«  ids  who  feel  that  they 
can  keep  pouring  nore  and  more  money 
Into  the  spending  stream  and  that  some 
day  some  miracle  will  take  care  of  It.  I 
do  not  believe  the  <  eflclt  will  be  corrected 
untU  Senators  stai  id  up  on  the  floor  and 
take  a  position  th  it  we  are  going  to  cut 
exiienses  or  raise  i  axes  or  both.  I  do  not 
believe  they  can  ret  away  much  longer 
with  the  pipedrea  n  some  have  that  we 
can  keep  spendin  r  more  and  more  but 
that  we  have  to  cut  spending  or  raise 
taxes.  It  just  canr  ot  be  done  without  ul- 
timate bankruptc  '. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  et  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delawan  i  that  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam represents  8  big  increase  in  cost, 
and  every  Membe  r  of  the  Senate  knows 
It.  I  do  not  wish  t  >  become  involved  in  a 
debate  on  the  quistlon  of  Vietnam. 

I  have  spent  aln  tost  as  much  time  crit- 
icizing the  ngures  with  respect  to  the 
spending  in  Vletn  im  as  any  other  Sena- 
tor. I  called  the  at  «ntlon  of  the  Treasury 
in  Jupe  1966,  to  tie  fact  that  they  were 
underestimating  '  he  cost  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam  by  100  lercent.  I  missed  It  by 
$300  million,  and  they  missed  it  by  $10 
billion. 

I  have  a  system  that  I  believe  Is  much 
better  than  that  we  have  been  using.  I 
think  the  approsch  we  have  used  will 
cause  us  much  more  difSculty. 

We  are  talking  about  25  employees  in 
the  case  of  the  Re  negotiation  Board,  and 
the  question  is  vhether  you  are  going 
to  permit  25  employees  to  be  exempt 
from  the  restrict  on  to  go  out  and  do 
three  things:  P  rst.  to  collect  excess 
profits,  which  is  heir  legitimate  opera- 
tion; second,  to  lave  corporations  vol- 
untarily return  ex  less  profits ;  and.  third, 
to  act  as  a  restraining  influence  in 
making  sure  that  contractors  do  not  try 
to  put  their  init  lal  contract  prices  so 
high,  because  the  r  know  excessive  prof- 
its will  be  recaptt  red  under  the  Renego- 
tiation Act. 

The  Renegotia  ;lon  Board  has  been 
understaffed  thrt  ugh  the  years.  They 
shoiild  have  had  more  people  to  do  the 
job.  They  are  In  this  position  because 
they  were  not  as  inxious  to  increase  the 
size  of  their  staf  as  some  other  agen- 
cies were.  They  r  ow,  however,  would  be 
subjected  to  sev(  re  limitations  by  the 
employee  cutbacl . 

Mr.  WILLIAMll  of  Delaware.  We  are 
unfortunate  to  tave  a  Director  of  the 
Budget  in  whom  ,he  majority  party  tias 
such  little  confide  ice. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Ar.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAM] }  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.   Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  dlstinguishe<i  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. I  supported  ti  le  proposed  advanced  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware. 
I  beUeve  that  if  all  the  facts  were 
brought  out,  we  would  find  that  in  the 
passage  of  the  te  x  increase  and  the  pro- 
posal to  cut  bcM  c  on  spending  and  the 
personnel,  the  united  States  was  saved 
from  serious  dlfO  culty,  and  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  hours. 

If  we  continu !  to  chip  away  at  that 

again,  no  one  c{  n  predict  when  serious 

trouble  will  be  it  our  door  once  more. 

I  opposed  the  i  revious  amendments  to 

exempt  agencies :  rom  the  cutback  on  the 


ground  that  it  was  not  necessary.  It  is 
not  necessary  today.  Congress  has  en- 
acted no  law  which  prevents  the  execu- 
tive branch  from  taking  care  of  the  most 
essential  functions  of  Government  first 
tmd  elimiiuiting  the  leut  essential,  and 
we  do  not  need  any  exemptions  to  bring 
that  about. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

The  Director  of  the  Budget,  himself, 
in  conference  with  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  when  acting  on  that  tax  bill, 
agreed  that  there  should  be  no  excep- 
tions, and  he  agreed  that  he  had  the 
full  authority  to  allocate  cuts  in  those 
areas  which  would  least  disrupt  the  pub- 
lic service.  He  has  that  authority.  Let  us 
trust  him  and  see  if  he  will  do  it. 

If, .  however.  Congress  does  not  have 
confidence  in  the  Budget  Director  let  us 
get  rid  of  him.  Let  us  not  keep  a  man 
in  that  important  oflBce  in  whom  appar- 
ently nobody  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  has  confidence.  I  am  amazed  by 
their  complete  lack  of  confidence  in  one 
of  their  own  Cabinet  officials. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  DIGNI- 
TARIES PROM  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  it 
is  particularly  fitting  that  I  should  pro- 
vide a  pleasant  interlude  to  the  rocking 
debate  that  has  taken  place  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  because  the  Senate  today 
is  honored  by  a  visit  from  10  distin- 
guished parliamentarians  from  a  neigh- 
boring country,  the  Dominican  Republic. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  I  should 
perform  the  introductions  from  the  desk 
at  which  I  now  stand.  When  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  met  with  these 
visiting  parliamentarians  for  lunch  fit 
noon,  I  said  to  the  very  distinguished  and 
able  Ambassador  from  the  Dominican 
Republic  that  I  would  like  him  to  explain 
to  me  the  major  differences  between  the 
two  major  political  parties  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  represented  by  these  visit- 
ing parliamentarians — the  Reformista 
Party  and  the  E>ominican  Revolutionary 
Party.  I  listened  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Ambassador  from  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, and  decided  that  he  was  having  as 
much  difficulty  explaining  the  differences 
between  their  two  major  parties  as  I 
would  have  as  a  nonpartisan  explaining 
the  differences  between  our  two  major 
parties. 

So  I  thought  I  would  introduce  these 
parliamentarians  in  a  very  nonpartisan 
manner  today  by  occupying  the  chair  of 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate. 

With  such  joshing  aside,  I  now  turn  to 
the  serious  moment  of  my  purpose  in  tak- 
ing the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  considers  it  a  great  privi- 
lege to  have  had  these  guests  at  lunch 
with  us,  and  we  consider  it  a  great  privi- 
lege to  bring  them  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  introduce  them  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  record  of  tills  great  parlia- 
mentary body. 

It  is  my  privilege.  Mr.  President,  to 


introduce  at  this  time  one  of  the  Sena- 
tors from  the  Senate  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Senator  Antonio  de  Jesus  De 
Moya  Urena. 

I  also  am  privileged  to  introduce  Sen- 
ator Julio  Sergio  Zorrilla  Dalmasl. 

Also  present  in  the  Chamber  are  eight 
deputies  from  the  Dominican  Republic: 
Deputy  Carlos  Manuel  Dilone  Cabrera. 
Deputy  Tancredo  Duluc.  Deputy  Luis 
Felipe  Fernandez,  Deputy  Honorato 
Mauriz  Juanes,  Deputy  Julio  Cesar  Perez 
Soler.  Deputy  Jose  Joaquin  Ramirez. 
Deputy  Fausto  E.  Slcard  Moya,  and 
Deputy  Baron  Suero  Cedeno. 

I  wish  to  say  to  our  guests,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senate,  that  we  not  only  welcome 
them  but  we  also  stand  ready  to  offer 
any  service  we  can  render  during  their 
30-day  visit  in  our  country.  You  are 
most  welcome  Indeed.  [Applause,  Sena- 
tors rising.] 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  2  minutes  so  that 
Senators  may  greet  the  visiting  delega- 
tion. 

RXCESS 

Thereupon,  at  2:10  pjn.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  2 :  12  p.m. 

During  the  recess,  members  of  tiie 
delegation  of  parliamentarians  from  tiie 
Dominican  Republic  were  greeted  by 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reassembled  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Spono  in  the  chair. ) 
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RENEGOTIATION  ACT — INTERNA- 
TIONAL ANTIDUMPING  ACT— IN- 
TERNATIONAL COFFEE  AGREE- 
MENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bUl  (H.R.  17324)  to  extend 
and  amend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1951.  to  susi>end  the  International  Anti- 
dumping Code,  and  to  implement  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  shaU  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  in  just  a  moment,  but  I  wish  to 
make  an  observation  with  respect  to  the 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

It  is  true  that  if  we  did  not  have  the 
cost  of  the  Vietnam  war  to  finance  we 
would  be  in  a  far  different  financial  posi- 
tion than  we  are.  However,  the  point  Is 
that  we  do  have  the  cost  of  that  war  to 
finance.  There  is  a  war  going  on,  and 
much  to  my  regret  the  administration  has 
failed  to  recognize  that  fact  for  the  past 
several  years.  Yes.  the  war  is  going  on. 
it  does  have  to  be  financed,  and  we  do 
have  a  deficit  of  $2  billion  a  month.  Those 
are  the  facts  of  life. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  Senators 
right  to  state  his  position.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  if  we  could  stop  the  war 
we  could  cut  the  deficit.  I  agree,  let  us 
stop  the  war;  but  I  do  not  have  the  an- 
swer with  respect  to  how  it  might  be 
stopped. 

We  do  have  the  war  and  we  do  have 
the  deficit,  and  va  long  as  we  do  we  have 
no  choice  except  to  cut  expenditures  and 


at  the  samo  time  raise  taxes.  Certainly, 
having  supported  that  position  I  am  not 
going  to  sit  back  and  be  a  party  to  what 
I  think  is  a  gradual  erosion  of  the  ex- 
penditure-reduction feature  of  that  pack- 
age, leaving  nothing  in  the  package  ex- 
cept the  tax  increase.  To  increase  taxes 
alone  and  not  curtail  spending  would 
further  fan  the  fires  of  infiatlon.  and  it 
would  not  accomplish  the  goals  we 
sought. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
yield  to  the  Senator  in  a  moment,  but 
first  I  had  told  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  I  would  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  President.  I  simply  would  like  to 
make  a  point,  and  if  either  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  or  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  care  to  respond.  I  would  appre- 
ciate it. 

I  think  this  matter  is  susceptible  to 
compromise  to  achieve  the  ends  of  both 
parties. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  the  Contract  Renegotiation 
Board  probably  should  be  exempted  and. 
therefore,  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
amendment  would  be  In  order.  But  what 
is  wrong  with  deleting  the  second  para- 
graph so  that  the  executive  branch  would 
have  to  make  up  for  the  additional  25 
people  from  some  other  agency?  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  furnished  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  vast  resources  of 
manpower  that  would  be  available  for 
this  purpose.  Why  not  do  that?  Then 
everybody  would  be  happy.  The  Contract 
Renegotiation  Board  would  be  exempted 
and  the  personnel  to  meet  that  exemp- 
tion could  come  from  some  other  agency 
where  the  need  is  not  as  great. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  With  respect  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
who  is  a  great  mediator,  he  has  a  good 
point.  If  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
would  support  It.  I  would  modify  my 
amendment. 

I  could  not  do  so  at  this  point  without 
unanimous  consent,  since  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered;  but  I  would 
modify  my  amendment  to  strike  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  if  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware would  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
support  the  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment could  be  modified  by  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  I  will  not  object. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Why  not  compromise 
on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
point  Is  they  do  not  need  the  exception. 
Certainly  this  board  Is  important,  just 
as  it  is  important  that  we  staff  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  the  hospitals. 
However,  when  we  sit  down  to  figure  the 
priorities  with  respect  to  what  we  are 
going  to  exempt  from  the  expenditure 
reduction  or  the  employee  controls.  It  Is 
time  somebody  started  spelling  out  which 
agencies  are  not  to  be  exempted?  Where 
are  these  cuts  to  be  made?  All  Senators 
talk  about  is  where  they  do  not  want  the 
cuts  to  apply. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Since  the  Senator 
will  not  accept  the  suggestion,  let  me 
state  the  reason.  The  reason  Is  that  the 


other  agencies,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, the  FAA,  and  the  FBI  had  that 
second  paragraph  apply  when  they  re- 
ceived their  exemptions. 

As  the  Senator  from  Delaware  made 
clear,  if  we  agree  to  the  amendment, 
we  do  not  make  absolutely  sure  that  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  will  act.  He  can 
cut  back  or  reduce  in  any  agency.  Under 
our  form  of  government,  he  and  the 
President  have  that  power.  If  any  in- 
crease were  provided,  it  would  have  to 
come  from  other  agencies. 

I  think  there  is  some  danger  that  the 
Board  might  not  get  the  personnel  they 
have  to  have  if  they  are  going  to  collect 
the  taxes  they  must  collect.  The  reason 
is  much  stronger  in  this  case  than  in 
the  case  of  the  other  agencies  because 
we  pick  up  $18  for  every  $1  it  costs  for 
Renegotiation  Board  personnel. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  in 
favor  of  collecting  these  overcharges 
just  as  much  as  is  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  but  much  of  this  would  go 
by  the  Board  If  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  GSA  would  operate  with  the 
same  business  principles  as  private  busi- 
nesses; namely,  buying  material  from 
the  lowest  possible  bidder. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  they 
do  not.  We  had  an  example  the  other 
day  where  they  were  buying  M-16  rifles 
and  paying  about  $20  million  to  $30  mil- 
lion more  than  the  bids  received  at  the 
same  time  from  the  lowest  responsible 
bidders.  We  have  had  numerous  cases 
where  departments  have  just  arbitrarily 
placed  contracts  where  It  was  more  po- 
litically feasible  than  where  it  was  the 
cheapest.  One  day  last  week  I  cited  the 
procurement  of  a  nuclear  submarine 
from  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co., 
where  there  was  a  fixed-price  contract 
of  $33  V2  million,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  Government  was  contracting  for  two 
other  submarines  of  the  same  class  with 
shipbuilding  companies  in  Newport 
News,  Va. — all  three  at  about  the  same 
price.  These  were  competitive  bids.  The 
change  orders  accounted  for  $3  million 
to  $4  million  on  each  submarine. 

The  Newport  News  Yard  delivered 
the  two  submarines  completed  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Government  at  a  total 
cost  of  around  $75  million,  including 
the  change  orders.  But  the  other  com- 
pany collected  aroimd  $31  million  pay- 
ment in  advance  on  the  submarine  and 
then  forfeited  the  contract  with  the  sub- 
marine on^  about  one-half  completed. 
It  reneged  on  its  contract  and  the  Gtov- 
emment  had  to  transfer  the  completion 
of  the  submarine  to  Pascagoula,  Missis- 
sippi, where  It  is  expected  to  cost  $19 
million  additional  to  complete  the  sub- 
marine. This  will  be  a  total  cost  of 
around  $59  million,  the  Comptroller 
General  said,  on  a  submarine  which  was 
originally  contracted  for  a  cost  of  $33^2 
million. 

The  point  is.  after  the  company  had 
been  over  9  months  late  In  delivery  and 
had  only  half  completed  the  submarine, 
the  Government  arbitrarily  paid  cancel- 
lation ciiarges  on  the  contract  and 
called  It  a  cancellation  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  Government  rather  than  a 
cancellation    for    default    of    contract. 


whereby  they  could  have  collected  dam- 
ages. We  can  put  on  an  extra  10,000 
employees  for  the  Renegotiation  Board, 
yet  we  will  not  overcome  such  sham  in 
procurement  as  this.  We  will  correct 
such  practices  only  by  firing  the  pro- 
ciu-ement  officers  who  are  approving 
contracts  wliich  are  definitely  not  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  Senator  from  Delaware  on  that. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  are 
not  going  to  stop  this  wJiste  and  extrava- 
gance in  Grovemment  tmtU  the  Govern- 
ment itself  insists  on  and  carries  out  the 
mandate  of  Congress  that  procurement 
must  be  allocated  to  the  lowest  responsi- 
ble bidder  except,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
in  those  isolated  cases  where  this  would 
not  be  feasible;  for  example,  when  the 
first  nuclear  submarine  was  built. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  that  we  have 
held  voluminous  hearings  before  the 
Economy  in  Government  Subcommittee 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  this 
very  subject,  and  instance  after  instance 
after  instance  was  cited  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  losing  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars — I  can  say  responsibly, 
even  billions  of  dollars — ^because  of  poor 
procurement  practices.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
right.  But  that  has  continued  no  matter 
what  the  administration — the  Elsen- 
hower administration,  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, or  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration. It  will  continue  whoever  is  Pres- 
ident in  1969.  We  know  that.  We  should 
try  our  best  to  Improve  the  situation. 

We  are  trying  our  best,  but  that  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  remove  the  fact  we 
have  to  have  the  Renegotiation  Board, 
of  which  the  Senator  says  he  approves, 
so  that  it  can  renegotiate  and  bargain, 
after  we  can  establish  the  fact  that  ex- 
cessive money  has  been  paid  out  to  firms 
by  the  Federal  Government.  We  know 
that  we  can  establish  the  facts,  but  we 
have  to  have  the  personnel  to  go  out 
and  bring  the  facts  back.  There  Is  no 
question  about  that.  We  can  talk  about 
waste,  inefficiency,  and  extravagance  in 
procurement.  That  is  all  true.  I  agree 
with  it.  But.  at  the  same  time,  we  must 
try  to  improve  on  that  situation  by  giv- 
ing the  Renegotiation  Board  the  person- 
nel it  must  have  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  want 
the  Renegotiation  Board  to  have  ample 
personnel  to  do  the  Job.  too.  Where  I  part 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  tills 
subject  is  that  the  Budget  Director  now 
has  the  authority,  if  he  will  use  it,  to 
provide  adequate  staff.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  expand  personnel  as  long  as  we 
have  at  the  head  of  procurement  agen- 
cies men  who  have  no  respect  at  all  for 
the  problems  and  the  burdens  of  the 
American  taxpayers.  That  Is  what  Is 
lacking  in  the  executive  branch.  They 
have  no  concern  whatsoever  for  the 
plight  of  the  taxpayers  who  have  to  pay 
the  bills,  with  the  result  that  milUons  of 
dollars  are  being  poured  down  the  rat- 
hole  in  excessive  payments. 

What  about  the  TFX  contract,  which 
was  placed  with  the  highest  bidder;  and 
to  mi^e  matters  worse,  the  plane  Is  a 
failure.  Billions  are  being  lost  on  this 
political  venture. 
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freese  order  has  never  been  rescinded; 
it  is  still  in  effect,  but  they  have  ignored 
it.  Up  to  last  April  they  had  added  144,- 
000  employees.  These  were  added  in  vio- 
lation of  his  own  Executive  order,  an  or- 
der which  the  President  has  not  re- 
scinded. 

Then  when  we  passed  the  tax  increase 
bill  we  wrote  into  law  his  own  Executive 
order — that  is  all  we  did — we  wrote  into 
law  his  own  Executive  order.  Again, 
what  happened?  Diuing  June  1968,  Just 
before  he  signed  the  tax  increase  bill, 
he  padded  the  payroll  with  95,350  extra 
employees.  These  were  added  in  a  3-week 
period  while  the  bill  was  being  acted 
on  in  Congress. 

I  say  we  cannot  trust  that  kind  of 
promise.  If  they  needed  25  extra  em- 
ployees In  the  Renegotiation  Board  why 
were  they  not  taken  care  of  in  this 
group?  But  no,  where  did  they  put  them? 
They  put  them  not  where  it  would  do 
the  most  good  for  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country,  not  where  they  could  render 
the  most  service  to  the  American  tax- 
payers, but  into  strategic  positions 
where  they  would  have  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
1968  election  year. 

I  am  not  going  to  be  a  part  of  buying 
this  election  with  taxpayers'  hard-earned 
money. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's yielding  to  me.  I  am  still  trying  to 
mediate  this  little  dispute.  I  should  like 
to  repeat,  I  have  heard  the  argument 
on  Ixjth  sides.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware knows  that  I  am  sympathetic  to  the 
points  he  has  raised  about  the  additions 
to  the  personnel  ceiling. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  would  yield  there  for  a  moment, 
I  want  to  say  that  I  appreciate  his  sym- 
pathy, but  do  not  ssrmpathlze  with  me; 
let  us  all  sympathize  with  the  taxpayers 
who  are  paying  for  this  overstaffed  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  just  sympathizing 
with  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  as  being  extended  to  the  tax- 
payers because  he  well  knows  that  I  have 
joined  lilm  in  this  matter  many  times. 
I  am  also  in  sympathy  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  be- 
cause I  understand  very  well  the  current 
problems  of  the  Renegotiation  Board  and 
its  important  work. 

As  I  imderstand  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  he  says  the  con- 
tract of  the  Renegotiation  Board  needs 
25  more  employees  and.  therefore,  it  is  a 
bad  tiling  to  put  on  this  limitation  that 
we  previously  had  passed  on  their  baclu. 
Therefore,  let  us  exempt  them.  This 
makes  sense.  The  Senator  from  Delaware 
says,  "But  if  we  are  going  to  exempt 
them,  tmd  they  are  going  to  get  25  more 
employees,  let  us  make  sure  they  get  the 
additional  25  employees  from  one  of  the 
other  agencies  which  is  going  to  have  to 
curtail  its  employment,  so  that  there  will 
be  a  tradeoff  with  the  priority  of  the 
25  extra  employees  going  to  the  Rene- 
gotiation Board." 

The  way  to  settle  it,  if  we  want  to 
settle  it.  Is  to  leave  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 


Wisconsin  alone  and  in  the  second  para- 
graph to  strike  the  word  "not"  In  line 
10,  so  that  the  second  paragraph  will 
read; 

In  applying  the  provisions  of  such  section 
to   other  departments   and   agencies   In   the 
executive  branch,  the  employees  of  the  Re- 
negoUBtlon  Board- 
Namely,  the  25—  _ 
shall  be  taken  Into  account — 

Rather  than  "shall  not  be  taken  into 
account."  as  the  amendment  now  reads. 
I  would  think  that  would  satisfy  the 
problem,  so  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware would  be  assured  that  if  the  25 
additional  employees  are  given  to  the 
agency,  one  of  the  other  agencies  which 
is  hiring  additional  employees  will  have 
to  reduce  that  number  by  25. 

I  would  hope  this  suggestion  would 
bring  the  two  positions  together,  be- 
cause they  are  reconcilable 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  precisely  what  I  proposed  by  deleting 
paragraph  2.  I  am  happy  to  accept  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  that  we  drop 
the  word  "not"  and  that,  therefore,  this 
fact  has  to  be  taken  into  account,  if 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  will  accept 
it  and  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  that  posi- 
tion, but  I  think  it  would  be  stronger  to 
have  the  paragraph  stand  with  the  word 
"not"  removed.  That  states  tlie  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  in  black 
and  white. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  so  interprets  the  situation  and 
agrees  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and 
will  support  the  amendment,  with  the 
word  "not"  deleted,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  modify  my  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  wlU  let  me  put  the  word  "not" 
where  I  please.  I  can  place  it  where  it 
would  satisfy  me.  Otherwise,  I  suggest 
that  the  Senator  modify  his  own  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
suggest  that  we  are  involved  in  a  bad 
approach  to  leglslaUon.  When  Senators 
talk  about  cutting  expenses,  I  do  not 
want  anyone  to  get  the  impression  that 
I  think  we  should  waste  the  taxpayers" 
money.  After  all,  I  think  my  voting  rec- 
ord on  cutting  appropriations  speaks  for 
Itself.  Specifying  how  much  the  agencies 
can  spend  through  an  appropriation  bill 
is  much  more  Important  and  accom- 
plishes more  good  than  a  three-quarter 
limitation  or  the  application  of  a  general 
cut.  It  takes  courage  to  vote  against  a 
specific  program. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  I  voted  for  cuts 
amounting  to  $8  bUlion.  I  voted  for  cuts 
that  would  have  resulted  in  savings  of 
$5  blUion  more  than  the  Senate  itself 
voted.  So  I  do  not  think  I  have  wasted 
the  taxpayers'  money. 

Let  me  state  why  I  think  it  is  Impor- 
tant to  take  appropriations  Into  consid- 
eration. Any  Senator  who  does  not  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  Is  then  faced  with  the  propo- 
sition of  meeting  the  conference  report 
on  the  Renegotiation  Board's  appropria- 
tion on  which  the  Senate  has  already 
acted.  The  board  requested  an  increase 
of   $480,000   for   fiscal  year   1969.   The 
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House  provided  only  $400,000.  But  the 
Senate,  after  the  passage  of  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968 
with  the  employee  limitation,  granted 
the  full  amount.  The  reason  why  the 
Senate  granted  it  was  to  allow  the  in- 
crease of  the  staff  to  210.  In  other  words, 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  position  that  we 
have  already  passed  legislation  which 
provides  funds  for  an  Increase  In  the 
number  of  the  Board's  employees.  In 
fact,  I  could  go  further  than  that  In  de- 
fining it.  But  the  fact  still  remains  that 
what  we  did.  after  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  was  passed,  when 
we  had  a  chance  to  vote  against  the  ap- 
propriation, and  had  a  chance  to  vote  for 
the  amount  the  House  passed,  was.  In- 
stead, to  grant  the  Increase  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  asked  for,  $480,000. 
and  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  Board 
asked  It,  to  increase  the  numt>er  of  em- 
ployees to  210. 

Now  are  we  to  say,  "Yes.  we  are  going 
to  vote  what  you  asked  for — you  need 
the  money — but  we  still  Insist  that  you 
have  to  live  up  to  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act."  Without  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, we  have  done  that  work  for  noth- 
ing, and  we  ought  to  vote  the  $480,000 
down  in  conference,  which  I  will  not  do. 

I  tiilnk  it  is  important  to  rememl)er 
that  there  is  a  statute  of  limitations 
against  any  determination  by  the  Rene- 
gotiation Board  which  goes  beyond  2 
years,  from  the  time  a  renegotiation  pro- 
ceeding is  started.  If  more  than  2  years 
elapses  the  contractor  Is  exempt 
from  any  repayment  under  the  Renego- 
tiation Act.  If  we  approve  the  pending 
bill,  however,  we  are  going  to  expect  the 
Board  to  do  two  additional  things.  One. 
we  are  going  to  require  that  contractors 
not  sell  to  the  Government  at  higher 
prices  than  they  could  get  at  the  market- 
place in  order  to  obtain  the  standard 
commercial  article  exemption.  The  only 
way  for  the  Renegotiation  Board  to  ad- 
minister this  Is  for  the  Board  to  have 
sufficient  persoimel  to  evaluate  the 
necessary  information.  The  second  addi- 
tional thing  the  Board  Is  going  to  have  to 
do  Is  process  and  evaluate  the  Informa- 
tion to  be  submitted  on  self-applications 
of  the  standard  commercial  article  ex- 
emption where  the  exemption  reduces  a 
contractor's  sales  below  the  $1  million 
floor. 

We  have  given  the  Renegotiation 
Board  two  new  assignments  to  help  re- 
coup more  money  for  the  Government. 
We  have  given  the  Board  additional 
funds,  more  than  what  the  House  of 
Representatives  provided  it.  but  now  we 
say,  "But  you  cannot  employ  those  peo- 
ple and  do  these  addlticnal  functions, 
because  we  are  going  to  require  you  to 
live  up  to  a  previous  act  which  we 
passed." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  tliat  Congress  has  provided  ade- 
quate money,  and  I  supported  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  legislation.  Congress 
has  also  provided  authority  to  the  Budget 
Director  to  assign  extra  personnel  to  this 
agency.  If  he  thlnlEs  they  need  It.  I  regret 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  so  little 
confidence  in  his  party's  Director  of  the 


Budget.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  I 
could  say  to  increase  that  confidence  in 
him,  because,  I  am  frank  to  say,  I  have 
no  confidence  in  him.  That  Is  why  I  am 
not  willing  to  exempt  these  agencies.  The 
Budget  Director  has  the  authority  to  give 
any  agency  the  extra  employees  if  they 
are  needed.  This  proposal  is  just  another 
step  in  whittling  away  the  $6  billion  cut 
Congress  provided  for.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  we  can  proceed  to  vote.  The 
Issue  is  clear. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefiy? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  oi  Delaware.  I  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today.  It  stand  in 
adjournment  imtll  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(This  order  was  later  modified  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Senate  to  adjourn  until 
Wednesday,  September  II,  1968.) 


RENEGOTIATION  ACT— INTERNA- 
TIONAL ANTIDUMPING  ACT— IN- 
TERNATIONAL COFFEE  AGREE- 
MENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  th«»  bill  (HJl.  17324)  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951,  to 
suspend  the  International  Antidumping 
Code,  and  to  implement  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  t>een  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeJ.  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough]  are  alisent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett].  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FtiLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Macnt- 
son],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiE],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  and 


the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Haydkh] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  aiuiounce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Cannon],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Young]  would  each  vote 
•yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  If 
present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  armoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker  1. 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]. 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiNicK].  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  ,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
lott]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Ku- 
chel], the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23, 
nays  35,  as  follows : 


[No.  268  Leg. 

YEAS— 23 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Pastore 

Oruenlng 

McGee 

Proxmlre 

Harris 

McGovem 

Sparkman 

Hart 

Mctcall 

Spong 

Hartke 

M'Jler 

Symington 

HUl 

Montoya 

Ty  dings 

Inouye 

Morse 

NAYS— 35 

Boggs 

GrUnn 

Munthy 

Brooke 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hlckenlooper 

Prouty 

Carlson 

HoUand 

Randolph 

Case 

Hruska 

BusseU 

Cooper 

Jordan, Idaho 

Scott 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Morton 

WlUiams,  Del. 

Ervin 

Moes 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fannin 

Mundt 

VOT  VOTTNO— 41 

Aiken 

McIntyre 

AUott 

Fong 

Mondale 

Anderson 

Pulbright 

Monroney 

Baker 

Gore 

Muskle 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

PeU 

Bayh 

HoUlngs 

Ribicoff 

Bennett 

Javits 

Smathers 

Bible 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smith 

Brewster 

Keimedy 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

Tower 

Church 

Long,  Mo. 

WUliams,  N.J. 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Yar  bo  rough 

Cotton 

MagnuBon 

Young,  Ohio 

Dominick 

McCarthy 

So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  ^    __     .  ,„ 

The  PRESIDING  >  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  imendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  )St.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  «f  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINi  i  OFFICER.  The  clenc 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  cleric   jroceeded  to  caU  the 

™Mr.  MANSFIEL  3.  Mr.  President.  I  a^ 
unanimous  consen  t  that  the  order  for  the 
quoriun  call  be  re  winded. 

The  PRESIDIN  3  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  jrdered. 

vitAmuovB-c  >HBB»rr  ao»«m«kmt 

Mr  MANSFIEID.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  cLsUngulshed  minority 
leader  and  mysell .  I  send  to  the  de*  a 
unanimous-consei  t  request,  which  i 
thlnlc  has  been  c  eared  all  around,  and 
ask  for  its  immedl  ate  consideraUon. 

The  PRESIDISO  OFFICER.  The 
unaniiflQUs-consei  it     request     will     be 

The' assistant  1(  gislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

ordered.  That.  >ffectlve  on  Wednesday. 
September  11.  19«8.  at  the  conclusion  of  rou- 
tine morning  bUBliiees,  during  the  further 
consideraUon  of  thi  i  bUl  (H.R.  17324)  to  ex- 
tend and  amend  tie  Renegotiation  Act  oi 
1951  debate  on  an;  amendment,  motion,  or 
appeal,  except  a  m<  tion  to  lay  on  the  table, 
shaS  be  limited  to  I  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controU.  d  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  cr  motion  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill:  Pn  mided.  That  In  the  event 


objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


RENEGOTIATION  ACT  —  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ANTIDUMPINO  ACT— IN- 
TERNATIONAL COFFEE  AGREE- 
MENT 


the  bill  manager 


s  In  favor  of  any  such 


amendment  or  mollon.  the  time  In  opposi- 


tion thereto  shall 


-consent 


o 


MANSFIELD 
amend  nent 


Mr.  CURTIS 
the  right  to 
iwanlmous 
from  offering  an 
the    issuance 
bonds? 

Mr. 
offers  the 

Mr.  CURTIS 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIE^) 
is  good  enough. 

Mr.  CURTIS, 
objection. 

The 
objection?  The  Chair 
is  so  ordered. 


ilr. 


PRESIDl  NG 


ORDER     FOR 
WEDNESDAY, 


won  uicrc.^  o^-..  >e  controlled  by  «»»  ml- 
nortty  leader  or  soi  le  Senator  designated  by 
him-  Provided  furt  ver.  That  no  amendment 
that  is  not  german  i  to  the  provision*  of  the 
said  bill  shall  be  n  celved. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  sh^ 
be  limited  to  a  hov  rs.  to  be  equaUy  <"^dt^ 
and  controlled,  resj  ectlvely,  by  the  majortty 
and  minority  leadjrs:  Provided.  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  eltHer  of  them,  may,  from 
the  time  under  the  Ir  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  all  >t  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  tl  e  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motlo  i,  or  appeal. 


Hr. 


■.  President,  reserving 

objcfct,  would  the  proposed 

nt  request  prevent  me 

amendment  relating  to 

so-called    industrial 


Not  if  the  Senator 

today. 

am  having  it  prepared 


The  Senator's  word 

President,  I  have  no 

OFFICER.  Is  there 
hears  none,  and  it 


ADJOURNMENT     TO 
SEPTEMBER  11.  1968 


Mr.  MANSFIE  LD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consjnt  that  instead  of  the 
Senate  adjoumihg  at  12  o'clock  tomor- 
row when  it  finimes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  In  adjou:runent  until  12  o'clock 
noon  Wednesda; '.  ^    ,    ^^  _ 

The  PRESID:  NG  OFFICER.  Is  there 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  17324)  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951,  to 
suspend  the  International  Antldmnplng 
Code,  and  to  implement  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  just  acted  to  reject  my  amend- 
ment which  would  have  vitiated  a  freeze 
on  the  personnel  of  the  Renegotiation 

I  want  to  make  it  emphatically  clear 
that  failure  to  permit  this  agency  to 
hire  the  personnel  needed  to  do  its  Job 
would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware,  the  principal  opponent  of  the 
amendment,  expressed  the  position  that 
the  Renegotiation  Board  should  have 
adeqiiate  personnel.  At  no  time  did  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  indicate  that  the 
number  of  personnel  should  not  be  in- 
creased to  210. 

I  made  the  argument  over  and  over 
again  that  the  Renegotiation  Board 
should  be  allowed  to  increase  the  number 
of  employees  to  210.  I  think  it  Is  most 
miportant  that  the  Budget  Director  be 
urged  to  take  a  very  careful  look  at  the 
RccoiiD  and  the  debate  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  and  that 
the  Director  consider  very  seriously  per- 
mitting the  Renegotiation  Board  to  In- 
crease their  persoimel  to  210. 

If  this  Is  not  done.  In  the  Judgment  of 
all  Senators  who  took  part  In  the  debate 
the  Federal  Government  will  lose  money 
hand  over  fist. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  who 
Is  the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  my 
amendment,  to  state  his  position. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    The 

Senator  Is  correct.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  may 
procMd. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  Is  correct.  I  com- 
pletely agree  with  him  that  this  Board 
should  be  adequately  staffed,  and  If  they 
need  200.  210.  or  220  employees— which 
would  mean  25  or  30  more — they  should 
have  them. 

The  point  I  made  then — and  we  were 
In  agreement— is  that  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  does  have  adequate  author- 
ity. Congress  has  appropriated  adequate 
money  with  which  to  pay  these  em- 
ployees, and  I  believe  that  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  should  exercise  the  au- 
thority he  unquestionably  has  to  increase 
the  personnel  in  areas  where  they  are 
needed  and  to  make  reductions  applica- 
ble in  those  areas  where  they  would  have 
the  least  adverse  effect  so  far  as  the  tax- 
payers are  concerned. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  join  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  in  urging  that  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  to  provide  ade- 
quate staff  for  these  essential  agencies. 
The  Director  has  ample  authority.  It 


was  the  intention  not  only  of  myself  but 
ftii^>  of  the  committee  that  this  be  done. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distln- 
gxilshed  Senator  tram  Delaware.  He  has 
taken  a  very  statesmanlike  position. 

I  t-hiwit  the  executive  branch  should 
give  the  matter  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion, because  Congress  has  taken  a  posi- 
tion now  In  denying  an  exemption  from 
the  freeze  specifically:  but,  at  the  same 
time,  aXL  the  arguments  in  the  debate  on 
both  sides  have  made  it  clear  that  it  is 
in  the  Interest  of  the  public.  In  the  in- 
terest of  fiscal  responsibility,  that  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  an  increase,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  said,  to  200,  210,  220— whatever 
is  needed — to  provide  for  adequate  han- 
dling of  procurement  cases.  Otherwise, 
there  is  sure  to  be  excess  expenditures 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment,  and  a  loss 
of  revenue. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17023) 
making  appropriations  for  sundry  in- 
dependent executive  bureaus,  boards, 
commissions,  corporations,  agencies,  of- 
fices, and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal 
year  endmg  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other 
purposes;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  cm  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
EviNs  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr. 
Shipley.  Mr.  Giaimo.  Mr.  Marsh.  Mr. 
Pryor.  Mr.  Mahok,  Mr.  Jonas,  Mr.  Min- 
SHALL.  Mr.  Wymaw.  Mr.  Talcott.  and 
Mr.  Bow  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  pfut  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS— WAIVER  OF 
THE  RULE  OF  GERMANENESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  at 
this  time  notwithstanding  the  rule  of 
germaneness.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
in  accordance  with  article  n  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Senate  has  been  called 
upon  to  give  its  consent  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 

SttfttCS 

The  Senate's  responsibility  to  advise 
and  consent  is  a  vital  element  in  our 
constitutional  separation  of  powers  and 
in  our  system  of  checks  and  balances. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  nomina- 
tion of  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
are  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Once  a  nomination  Is  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  assuming  the  nominee's  good 
behavior,  there  are  no  checks  or  re- 
straints upon  his  lifetime  appointment. 

The  decisions  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  are  not  reviewable.  The 


only  restramt  on  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices, once  confirmed,  is  their  own  self- 
restrabit. 

I  submit  that  the  Senate  has  a  solemn 
duty  to  examine  Supreme  Court  nomi- 
nations with  the  utmost  care.  A  Court 
appointee  differs  substantially  from  a 
Cabinet  officer,  who  is  an  admmistrative 
aide  of  the  President.  The  Court  is  hi- 
dependent  of  the  Executive  and  is  co- 
equal. 

A  review  of  the  congressional  history 
of  the  past  quarter  century  Indicates 
clearly  that  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representotlves  have  voluntar- 
ily given  too  much  power  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government;  and  it  like- 
wise makes  clear  that  where  Congress 
has  not  given,  the  Chief  Executive  has 
taken  for  himself  undue  power,  with  in- 
adequate response  from  Congress. 

So,  today,  we  find  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Supreme  Court  assuming  more 
and  more  power,  and  the  elected  repre- 
senUtives  of  the  people  having  less  and 
less  power.  Part  of  this  is  clearly  the 
fault  of  Congress  for  not  facing  forth- 
righUy  its  responsibilities. 

If  representative  government  Is  to  con- 
tinue, if  our  democratic  processes  are  to 
have  the  meaning  Intended  by  the  Con- 
stitution, then  this  imbalance  must  be 
corrected — and  now. 

This  brings  us  to  the  President's  nom- 
ination of  Associate  Justice  Fortas  to  be 
Chief  of  the  United  States. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas 
was  submitted  on  June  26.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  have  argued  that  because 
President  Johnson  asserted  on  March  31 
that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for 
reelection,  he  therefore,  is  a  "lame 
duck"  President  and  should  not  submit 
nomination  for  the  Federal  Judiciary. 
I  do  not  agree  with  such  a  view. 
Every  President  continues  to  have  the 
power  and  the  responsibilities  of  his 
office  until  the  hour  he  relinquishes  it  to 
his  successor.  To  argue  otherwise  defies 
logic. 

When  does  a  President  become  a  "lame- 
duck"  Insofar  as  submitting  nominations 
is  concerned?  Seven  months  before  he 
leaves  office,  14  months,  or  4  years?  Bear 
in  mind  that  the  Constitution  now  pre- 
vents a  President  from  serving  more  than 
two  terms.  So  any  President  who  begins 
his  second  term  automatically  is  barred 
from  seeking  reelection. 

So  I  put  little  credence  In  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  say  that  President 
Johnson  should  not,  7  months  before 
his  term  ends,  submit  a  nomination  for 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Senate's  responsibility,  as  I  see  it, 
is  to  meet  the  issue  head  on,  to  deal 
squarely  with  the  qualifications  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  apix)intee.  and  whether 
a  vacancy  actually  exists  In  the  office  of 
Chief  Justice. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  has  stated  in 
press  interviews  that  if  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas  is  not  confirmed,  he, 
Mr.  Warren,  will  continue  to  serve  as 
Chief  Justice. 

Whether  a  vacancy  does  in  fact  exist. 
I  feel,  is  debatable,  and  I  have  not  in  my 
own  mind  reached  a  firm  conclusion.  It 
can  be  argued  that  if  a  vacancy  does  ex- 
ist, then  Mr.  Warren  cannot  continue  as 


Chief  Justice  unless  his  nomination  is 
again  confirmed  by  the  Senate — which 
confirmation,  I  submit,  would  not  be 
forthcoming. 

Mr.  Warren,  in  the  way  he  conditioned 
his  retirement,  has  acted  in  a  manner 
unbecoming  the  great  office  of  Chief 
Justice.  It  is  unprecedented  in  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  method  used  by  Mr.  Warren  and 
the  President  says,  in  effect,  that  Mr. 
Warren  will  retire  as  Chief  Justice  pro- 
vided the  Senate  will  confirm  Mr.  Fortas 
as  his  successor. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Warren  is  retiring 
conditionally  or  provisionally  and  saying 
to  the  Senate,  "Either  you  take  my  pref- 
erence as  a  successor  or  I  won't  retire." 
I  should  think  that  the  Senate  would  not 
want  to  be  so  coerced. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  pro- 
cedure used  by  Mr.  Warren  insures  that 
there  will  always  be  an  administrative 
head  of  the  Supreme  Court.  However,  the 
United  States  Code  provides: 

Whenever  the  Chief  Justice  is  unable  to 
perform  the  duties  of  bis  office  or  the  office  Is 
vacant,  his  powers  and  duties  shall  devolve 
upon  the  associate  Justice  next  In  precedence 
who  Is  able  to  act,  unUl  such  disability  Is  re- 
moved or  another  Chief  Justice  U  appointed 
and  duly  qualified. 


Thus,  there  will  always  be  an  acting 
Chief  Justice,  whether  or  not  the  office  is 

filled. 

Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Warren  has  sought 
to  determine  his  own  successor,  a  col- 
league who  has  proclaimed  the  Warren 
era  "the  greatest  era  of  Court  history 
since  John  Marstiall,  and  perhaps  one 
can  drop  that  qualification." 

In  determining  whether  the  Senate 
should  consent  to  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Justice  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice,  one 
must  consider,  I  feel,  his  legal  attain- 
ments and  qualifications;  his  judicial 
philosophy;  his  adherence,  or  lack  of  ad- 
herence, to  the  constitutional  separation 
of  powers,  and  whether  the  Court  should 
be  the  maker  of  laws  as  well  as  the  in- 
terpreter of  laws. 

As  I  look  back  on  the  history  of  nomi- 
nations to  the  Supreme  Court,  I  have 
noticed  that  there  liave  often  been  vigor- 
ous debates  concerning  the  qualifica- 
tions and  philosophy  of  nominees.  Of  125 
nominations  submitted  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  21  have  failed  to  receive  Senate 
confirmation. 

In  this  century,  however,  only  one 
such  nomination  has  not  been  confirmed. 
In  1930,  the  nomination  of  Judge  John  J. 
Parker,  of  North  Carolina  was  rejected 
because  of  his  approach  to  the  great 
questions  of  his  day. 

Senator  William  E.  Borah,  of  Idaho,  a 
noted  constitutional  lawyer,  voted  against 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Parker.  Senator  Borah  stated: 

I  am  opposed  to  the  confirmation  of  Judge 
Parker  because  I  think  be  is  committed  to 
prmdples  and  propositions  to  which  I  am 
thoroughly  opposed  .     . 

Senator  George  Norris,  of  Nebraska,  the 
Senate's  foremost  liberal,  also  owx)sed 
this  nomination.  He  noted : 

When  we  are  passing  on  a  judge,  we  not 
only  ought  to  know  whether  he  la  a  good 
lawyer,  not  only  whether  he  Is  honest— and 
I  admit  that  this  nommee  possesses  both  of 
those  qualifications — but  we  oug^t  to  know 


how  he  apfiroMhes  tlisse  gnat  questions  a< 

human  liberty. 

Five  of  the  seven  nominations  to  the 
Supreme  Court  since  1950  have  been  con- 
firmed by  voice  vote.  Of  the  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Court,  four  were  con- 
firmed by  a  voice  vote.  Including  Mr. 
Warren.  This  suggests  that  madequate 
attention  has  been  given  by  the  Senate 
to  Judicial  appointments. 

I  believe  strongly  that  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  should  be  of  a  caliber  like 
and  in  the  tradition  of  OUver  Wendell 
Holmes.  Louis  D.  Brandeis.  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  Harlan  Fiske  Stone,  Benjamin 
H.  Cardozo,  and  Felix  Frankfurter. 

I  believe,  as  did  Mr.  Justice  Cardoso, 
"that  Justices  are  not  commissioned  to 
make  and  unmake  rules  at  pleasure,  in 
accordance  with  changing  views  of  ex- 
pediency or  wisdom." 

Yet,  the  majority  of  the  Warren  court 
consistently  has  done  just  this. 

I  believe,  as  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter 
asserted,  that  the  Court  should  not 
repudiate  "the  experience  of  our  whole 
past  in  asserting  destructively  novel  Ju- 
dicial power." 

Yet  the  Warren  court  majority  con- 
sistently has  done  just  this. 

I  might  say  that  when  Felix  Frank- 
furter was  nominated  for  the  Court,  I,  as 
a  young  editorial  writer,  supported  his 
nomination— one  of  the  few  Virginia 
editors  to  do  so — in  fact,  the  only  one,  if 
my  memory  serves  me  accurately. 

I  felt  that  Mr.  Frankfurter,  an  eminent 
legal  authority,  was  dedicated  to  the  con- 
stitutional processes  of  our  Government 
and  to  the  Court's  role  as  an  interpreter 
of  laws  and  not  a  maker  of  laws. 

As  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  later  put 
it  in  dissent: 

The  Court's  authority — possessed  of  nei- 
ther the  purse  nor  the  sword — ultimately 
rests  on  sustained  public  confidence  In  its 
moral  sanction.  Such  feeling  must  be  nour- 
ished by  the  Court's  complete  detachment 
.  .  .  from  political  entanglements  and  by  ab- 
stention from  injecting  ItseU  Into  the  clash 
of  political  forces  in  political  settlements. 

The  Warren  court — and  when  I  use 
that  term  I  mean  the  majority,  not  the 
total  membership — ^has  plunged  deeply 
into  political  waters  and  has  lost  public 
confidence. 

It  is  important,  I  think,  to  consider 
nominations  to  the  Court  In  the  context 
of  the  times.  I  already  have  noted  my 
high  regard  for  Justice  Holmes,  Brandeis. 
Stone,  Hughes,  Cardozo,  and  Frankfur- 
ter. Fovir  of  those  six  adhered  to  a  liberal 
philosophy  of  government,  but  none 
sought  to  have  the  Court  usurp  author- 
ity to  which  it  was  not  entitled. 

Most  of  those  were  appointed,  too,  to 
bring  a  balance  to  the  Court.  I»resident 
Hoover,  for  example,  appointed  both  the 
conservative  Mr.  Hughes  and  the  liberal 
Mr.  Cardozo. 

Today's  Court  badly  needs  to  be 
brought  into  balance.  Under  Mr.  Warren, 
it  has  become  an  extremist  Court.  A 
majority,  which  generally  includes  Mr. 
Fortas,  has  taken  the  Court  to  the  far 
left. 

The  Warren  court  has  become  so  ex- 
treme that  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have 
lost  confidence  In  its  majority.  That  Is 
what  has  caused  me  to  doubt  the  wisdom 
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be  nomination  of  Mr. 
le  Chief  Justice  of  the 


of  consenting  to 
Justice  Fortas  to 
United  States. 

I  do  not  quesUc  n  his  professional  ere 
dentlals.  He  ts  an  kble  lawyer. 

I  am  deeply  oncemed  that  he  has 
become  a  part  oi  the  extremism  of  the 
Warren  court. 

To  me.  it  seem  i  clear  that  a  majority 
of  the  Warren  c(  urt  has  detennlned  to 
establish  Itself  ia  a  super-legislature. 
Yet,  under  the  Constitution,  the  Su- 
preme Court's  on  y  function  Is  to  Inter- 
pret. Its  proper  p  jwer  Is  purelj  Judicial, 
not  legislative. 

If  members  of  he  Court  wish  to  serve 
as  legislators,  the  f  should  submit  them- 
selves to  the  elect  [>rate  as  candidates  for 
the  Senate  or  th*  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Laws  shoud  be  made  by  elected 
0 :  the  people— not  by 
1  or  life. 

The  Constltut  onal  Convention  re- 
jected on  four  oc  »ulons  the  proposition 
that  tba-Supreme  Court  should  have  the 
pewMT  of- veto  ove  r  a  bill  passed  by  Con- 
gress. The  Coun  *s  function  Is  related 
only  to  the  legalK  s^  and  constitutionality 
of  the  Judicial  qu  »tion  before  it. 

It  was  because  the  convention  wished 
to  confine  the  C(  urt  to  Its  proper  legal 
functions  that  it  refused  to  grant  to  it 
broader,  and  reiUy  legislative,  powers 
which  have  no  proper  connection  with 


representatives 
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judicial  functions 
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tionallty  of  statites  does  not  Imply  a 
superiority  of  the  judicial  to  the  legisla- 
tive; it  only  suppases  that  the  power  of 
the  people,  as  exi  ressed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  superior  U  both. 

he  Supreme  Court  con- 
constitutional  limita- 
tions, the  doctriie  of  judicial  self-re- 
stramt  as  expres  «d  by  such  great  Jus- 
tices as  Holmes,  £  randeis.  Stone,  Hughes, 
Cardozo,  and  Pra  ikf  urter,  became  one  of 
our  most  hallow  id  legal  principles. 

The  doctrine  o  t  Judicial  self-restraint 
provides  that  courts  should  not  mvall- 
date  laws  unless  they  are  inconsistent 
with  some  specif  c  constitutional  prohi- 
bltton. 

Mr.  Justice  Stc  ne  in  his  dissent  in  the 
case  In  which  tie  Court  declared  the 
Agrlciiltural  AdJ  istment  Act  imconsti- 
tutlonal,  declarec 

to  declare  a  statute 

subject  to  two  guiding 

decision  which  ought  never  to 

ju  llcial  consciousness.  One 

concerned  only   with  the 
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niles  of  law,  the  reign  of  law  will  end, 
Mr.  Cardozo  noted,  and  the  rule  of  be- 
nevolent despots  will  begin. 

Is  not  that  about  where  we  find  our- 
selves today? 

Thomas  Jefferson  recognized  the  dan- 
ger of  government  by  men  rather  than 
by  laws  when  he  counseled: 

In  questions  of  power,  let  no  more  be 
heard  of  confidence  in'  man,  but  bind  him 
down  from  oolschief  by  the  chalnc  of  the 
Conatltutlon. 

Our  constitutional  system  is  based 
upon  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual. But  it  is  a  logical  inconsistency 
and  a  social  impossibility  for  every  in- 
dividual to  have  unlimited  rights  against 
all  other  individuals. 

Only  with  the  restraint  of  law  im- 
partially applied,  can  there  be  justice, 
tranquillity,  welfare,  and  freedom  for  all. 
And  respect  for  the  law  in  a  democracy 
is  a  respect  for  Justice,  tranquillity,  wel- 
fare, and  freedom. 

In  recent  times,  however,  we  find  that 
respect  for  the  law  has  been  eroded. 

One  of  the  factors  which  has  con- 
tributed to  this  decline  of  respect  for  law 
and  order  has  been  the  recent  trend  of 
decisions  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  a  nationwide  poll,  In  fact.  It  was 
shown  that  nearly  60  percent  of  the  citi- 
zens of  our  Nation  disapprove  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  is  aJarming.  But  this  lack  of  con- 
fidence, I  feel,  is  justified. 

Criticism  of  the  Warren  court  is  far 
from  Isolated.  Individuals  and  groups 
from  the  Court  Itself,  the  States,  the 
legal  profession,  and  law  enforcement 
agencies  have  soimded  their  alarm. 

Listen  to  a  present  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan: 

.  .  .  this  court  can  increase  respect  for  the 
Constitution  only  If  It  rigidly  respects  the 
limitations  which  the  Constitution  places 
upon  It,  and  respects  as  weU  the  principles 
Inherent  In  Its  own  proceoaes.  In  the  pres- 
ent case  ...  we  exceed  both,  and  .  .  .  our 
voice  becomes  only  the  voice  of  power,  not 
of  reason. 

This  too  often  has  been  the  hallmark 
of  the  Warren  court;  the  voice  of  power, 
not  of  reason. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan  noted  In  a  re- 
apportionment case  that  the  Court's 
opinion  "in  every  accurate  sense  of  the 
term  involves  the  Court  amending  the 
Constitution." 

This,  too,  has  become  the  hallmark  of 
the  Warren  court. 

Mr.  Justice  Clark  concluded  in  a 
decision  outlawing  a  loyalty  oath: 

I  regret  to  say — and  I  do  so  with  def- 
erence— that  the  majority  has  by  Its  broad- 
side swept  away  one  of  our  most  precious 
rights,  namely,  the  right  of  self-preservation. 

In  1958,  the  chief  Justices  of  the 
various  States  criticized  the  Warren 
court  in  a  manner  which  could  well  have 
been  written  today.  These  top  appellate 
judges  were  gravely  concerned  that  "in- 
dividual views  of  the  members  of  the 
Court  as  to  what  is  wise  or  desirable"  had 
begim  to  override  "a  more  dispassionate 
consideration  of  what  is  or  is  not  con- 
stitutionally Warranted."  In  a  resolution 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  36  to  8,  the  Court 
was  charged  with  "impatience,"  with  "a 
lack  of  self-control."  with  "tending  to 


adopt  the  role  of  policymaker  without 
proper  judicial  restraint." 

Recently,  Chief  Justice  John  C.  Bell,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court,  noted: 

The  recent  decisions  of  a  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  which 
shackle  the  police  and  the  courts  and  make 
It  terrlflcally  difficult  to  protect  society  from 
crime  and  criminals,  are,  I  repeat,  among  the 
principal  reasons  for  the  turmoil  and  the 
near-revolutionary  conditions  which  prevail 
m  our  country. 

Another  State  supreme  court  justice 
has  stated: 

Not  only  Is  the  Supreme  Court  taking  lib- 
erties with  the  Constitution  In  its  Interpreta- 
tion of  that  document,  but  It  is  also  setting 
Itself  up  as  a  body  that  is  not  by  the  remotest 
Interpretation  even  mentioned  by  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Supreme  Court  is  acting  as 
a  super-Senate.  It  Is  now  unabashedly  mak- 
ing law. 

A  former  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  John  C.  Satterfleld. 
charged  that  the  Court  was  submerging 
State  powers  in  a  trend  toward  central- 
ized government  and  was  giving  "inordi- 
nate weight"  to  individual  rights  in  the 
areas  of  law  enforcement  and  national 
security. 

A  high  police  enforcement  official  has 
stated: 

Our  legal  system  today  no  longer  tries  de- 
fendants on  evidence  .  .  .  Court  decisions 
have  become  so  restrictive  on  police  that  It 
Is  most  difficult  to  make  an  arrest  or  conduct 
a  search  and  seizure  which  is  technically 
legal. 

Yes,  the  Coiu*t  continues  to  give  con- 
stitutional credence  to  the  permissive- 
ness rampant  in  our  society. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  is  beginning  to 
feel  the  pubUc  wrath.  In  a  political 
speech  last  month,  he  sought  to  shift  the 
blame  for  lawlessness  from  the  Court  to 
the  public  sasring,  "All  of  us  must  assume 
his  share  of  the  responsibility." 

He  admitted  the  Supreme  Court  is  fac- 
ing increasing  criticism  over  its  liberal 
rulings.  In  an  apparent  reference  to  re- 
cent attacks  by  Members  of  the  Congress, 
Chief  Justice  Warren  declared  that  no 
branch  of  government  "can  strengthen 
the  democratic  process  by  climbing  over 
the  weakened  body  of  another." 

I  ask  this:  If  the  Court  usurps  power 
and  seeks  to  become  a  super-legislature, 
should  the  Congress  stand  by  and  say 
nothing? 

So  far  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia is  concerned,  I  intend  to  speak  out 
against  the  extremism  of  the  Warren 
court.  It  Is  time,  high  time,  that  the 
Congress — whose  Members,  unlike  the 
members  of  the  Court,  are  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  people — reasserts  its  authority. 

To  dramatize  the  extremes  to  which 
the  Warren  court  has  gone  and  how 
brazenly  it  is  flouting  the  will  of  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people, 
the  Court  this  year  took  a  statute  passed 
102  years  ago  and  used  it  to  supercede  an 
act  passed  by  the  Congress  last  March. 

At  a  time  when  government  should  be 
brought  closer  to  the  people,  the  War- 
ren court  is  determined  to  centralize 
more  and  more  power  in  Washington. 

To  me,  the  record  is  clear. 

The  Warren  court  has  usurped  power 
to  which  it  is  not  entitled. 
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The  Warren  coiut  has  established  it- 
self as  a  super-legislature. 

The  Warren  court  has  shackled  the 
people's  elected  representotlves  as  well 
as  the  law  enforcement  offlcials  of  oiu: 
Nation. 

The  Warren  court  has  thrown  prec- 
edents out  of  the  window  and  has  said. 
in  efTect,  that  the  law  is  whatever  five 
present  lifetime  appointees  say  that  it 
should  he. 

During  the  time  Mr.  Fortas  has  been  a 
member  of  this  Coiut.  he  has  established 
himself  as  a  dlsdple  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren  and  has  embraced  wholeheart- 
edly the  Warren  philosophy. 

If  I  were  to  vote  to  elevate  him  to  the 
position  of  Chief  Justice.  I  would  be  vot- 
ing to  give  him  the  authority  to  influence 
a  decision  by  assigning  cases  to  other  jus- 
tices to  write  oidnions;  and  the  authority 
to  asfdgn  judges  and  retired  Judges  to  cir- 
cuit and  district  courts  throughout  the 
Nation. 

If  I  were  to  support  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas  to  the  position  of 
Chief  Justice,  I  would  be  voting  to  pro- 
mote a  monber  of  the  Court  who  has  em- 
braced, and  become  a  part  of,  the  Warren 
philosophy — a  philosophy  that  decrees 
that  the  Court  may  cast  legal  precedent 
aside  when  it  does  not  square  with  per- 
sonal desires  of  the  judges. 

If  I  were  to  cast  my  vote  for  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Fortas,  I  would  be  placing  my  stamp 
of  approval  on  the  extreme  leftist  trend 
of  the  Warren  coiu-t,  a  trend  to  which 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas  apparently  has  dedi- 
cated himself. 

If  I  were  to  consent  to  promoting  As- 
sociate Justice  Fortas  to  Chief  Justice,  I 
would  be  rewarding  one  who  voted  to 
allow  admitted  Communists  to  work  in 
defense  plants;  who  voted  to  strike  down 
a  loyalty  oath  which  would  have  kept 
Commimists  from  teaching  in  public 
schools;  who  cast  the  all  Important  fifth 
vote  in  the  5-to-4  Miranda  decision, 
which  virtually  barred  the  use  of  confes- 
sions in  criminal  cases  and  greatly  com- 
plicated the  prosecution  of  criminals 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Were  I  to  vote  to  ratify  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice, 
I  would  be  voting  to  perpetuate,  in  the 
key  judicial  position  in  our  Nation,  the 
Warren  philosophy. 

As  one  who  feels  the  Warren  court  has 
done  great  damage  to  our  Nation — to  the 
future  welfare  and  freedom  of  our  peo- 
ple— how  can  I  vote  to  confirm  as  Chief 
Justice  one  who  proclaims  the  Warren 
era  the  greatest  in  Court  history;  not 
only  proclaims  it  in  words,  but  by  deeds, 
namely,  by  his  decisions  as  Associate 
Justice? 

As  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  one  who  believes  deeply  in  the 
fundamental  constitutional  principles 
upon  which  our  Nation  was  founded  and 
developed — and  on  which  our  liberties 
are  based — ^how  can  I  vote  to  give  the 
chief  judgeship  to  one  who  follows  a 
policy  of  judicial  oligarchy;  to  one  who 
espouses  a  philosophy  of  concentrating 
more  and  more  power  in  Washington, 
when  I  feel  that  the  great  future  danger 
to  the  liberties  of  our  people  is  big  Gov- 
ernment? 

For  nearly  3  months,  I  have  pondered 
a  decision  in  regard  to  Mr.  Justice  Fortas. 


In  fairness  to  him,  in  fairness  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  who  nominated  him,  and 
in  fairness  to  the  American  people.  I 
wanted  to  give  full,  thorough,  and  pain- 
staking consideration  to  this  all-impor- 
tant appointment.  I  spent  most  of  the 
congressiontd  recess  so  doing. 

I  have  concluded  that  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  nomination  of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas 
to  the  position  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  with  great  interest  and 
deep  appreciation  to  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia.  I 
want  to  compliment  him  on  his  excellent 
presentation  and  upon  the  fundamental 
soundness  of  his  argument  and  upon  the 
compelling  persuasion  of  his  presenta- 
tion. I  ask  to  be  associated  with  his 
remarks  and  the  reasons  he  has  given 
for  the  decision  he  has  made  on  the 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Fortas'  nomination 
to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

We  hear  much  argument,  and  there  is 
often  an  implication  at  least,  that  if  a 
nomine«»  for  the  Court  is  honest  and  if 
he  has  the  legal  qualifications,  the  Sen- 
ate has  no  business,  has  no  responsibility 
to  inquire  further;  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  this  body  to  give  Its  advice  and 
consent. 

With  that.  I  do  not  agree.  So  I  was 
glad  to  have  the  Senator  cite  Instances 
in  the  past,  when  a  nomination  was  re- 
jected. Judge  Parker's,  because  of  his 
philosophy. 

I  think  we  h-ave  a  greater  responsi- 
bility than  to  determine  that  a  nominee 
is  honest  and  has  the  required  legal 
ability,  because  today,  particularly  in 
these  troubled  times,  it  is  the  philosophy 
and  the  approach  that  a  judge  may 
make  in  arriving  at  decisions,  that  can 
be  even  more  dangerous  than  lack 
of  ability  or  lack  of  complete  integrity. 
If  we  should  be  ruled  by  a  dangerous 
philosophy,  we  can  surely  come  to  a 
tragic  end. 

As  I  see  it.  the  philosophy  that  the 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  been 
following  is  dangerous  for  the  security 
and  welfare  of  this  country;  and  I  think 
It  Is  inciunbent  upon  the  Senate,  before 
It  gives  its  consent,  before  It  votes  for 
confirmation,  to  examine  carefully, 
thoroughly,  and  extensively  the  philos- 
ophy of  any  nominee  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  voted  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Justice  Fortas  as  Asso- 
ciate Justice.  I  did  so  with  some  misgiv- 
ing. I  did  it  by  resolving  existing  doubts 
in  favor  of  the  appointment.  But  I  no 
longer  have  to  doubt.  We  have  his  record, 
to  which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  so  eloquently  referred. 

This  time,  when  I  vote  on  confirma- 
tion. I  will  vote  with  my  eyes  open.  I  no 
longer  have  to  hope  and  wish  in  resolv- 
ing doubts.  The  record  has  been  made; 
and  it  is  upon  that  record  that  I  am  un- 
able to  give  my  consent  or  to  vote  for 
confirmation. 

That  record  speaks  loudly.  It  speaks 


conclusively.  The  suggestion  that  the 
Senat^e  ought  to  shirk  its  duty,  or  to  per- 
form it  perfimctorily  and  not  with  a 
purpose  to  fully  meet  its  responsibilities, 
is  something  to  which  I  hope  we  will  not 
succumb.  I  hope  we  will  weigh  the  ap- 
pointment in  the  light  of  the  record. 
Then,  if  we  endorse  that  record,  the 
nomination  should,  of  course,  be  con- 
firmed. But  if  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  this  country  are  correct  in  their  judg- 
ment of  the  Court,  that  it  has  gone  too 
far,  that  it  is  an  extremist  court,  as  the 
Senator  has  said,  thai  we  have  the  re- 
sponsibility, as  their  elected  representa- 
tives, to  withhold  our  consent,  and  re- 
ject confirmation. 

Speaking  of  the  separability  of  powers, 
our  responsibility  is  not  separable.  We 
cannot  escape  it.  We  have  a  joint  re- 
sponsibility with  the  Chief  Executive  of 
this  Nation  with  respect  to  who  shall 
compose  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  land. 
We  carmot  shirk  it  or  shift  it  to  the 
President.  We  must  stand  up  here  and 
face  it.  I  believe  this  issue  should  be 
carefully  debated,  and  every  aspect  of 
qusilification,  of  philosophy,  and  of  what 
the  consequences  to  the  country  of  per- 
petuating this  court  with  its  present 
philosophy  will  be,  should  be  carefully 
considered.  Upon  that  basis  we  should 
make  our  judgment.  I  believe  that  judg- 
ment should  be  to  withhold  confirma- 
tion. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  mil 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Yes.  if  the 
Senator  will  wait  just  a  moment.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  the  comments  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. There  is  no  one  for  whom  I  have 
greater  admiration,  and  to  find  that  he 
feels  my  remarks  were  well  reasoned  in 
regard  to  this  appointment  means  a 
great  deal  to  me. 

I  found  it  very  difficult  to  make  this 
decision.  I  delayed  nearly  3  months. 

I  am  not  an  attorney;  but  I  felt,  just 
as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  ix>inted 
out  in  the  latter  part  of  his  remarks, 
that  this  is  not  the  President's  respon- 
sibility alone. 

.  The  matter  of  appomtments  to  the 
Supreme  Court  Is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Senate,  equally  with  the  President; 
and  if  we  take  any  nominations  that 
are  sent  to  us,  without  examining  the 
appointees'  philosophy,  as  the  great 
Senator  Borah,  a  liberal  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Iowa,  stated  in  the  Judge 
Parker  case,  and  the  great  liberal 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  Senator  Norris. 
stated  in  the  same  case — if  we  do  not 
examine  their  philosophy,  if  we  do  not 
determine  where  they  stand  on  the  great 
issues  of  the  day,  then,  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  we  might  as  well  go  back  to 
our  hometowns  and  practice  law,  run  a 
newspaper,  or  do  whatever  we  want  to 
do.  and  cease  being  a  part  of  the  proc- 
esses of  the  US.  Senate. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  and  I  am  most  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  want  first  to  com- 
mend   and    congratulate    the    Senator 
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think  that  hla  state- 
mrat  has  be«i  a  jholarly.  and  I  mean 
really  scholarly.  II  shows  a  depth  of  con- 
cern, a  soundnes  t  of  principle,  and  a 
correctness  of  api  iroach  to  this  problem 
which  I  hope  will  »  followed  throughout 
the  debate  which  undoubtedly  confronts 
the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  t  te  distinguished  Sena- 
tor has  put  his  Inger  upon  the  exact 
point  of  deep  con  uem  to  every  Senator, 
in  calling  attentlc  n  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  legal  {dillosophy  and  the  Judicial 
philosophy  of  the  nominee  which  is  and 
should  be  of  deepest  concern  to  every 
Senator  who  is  ca  led  upon,  as  the  Sena- 
tor has  said,  to  ixercise  his  Judgment, 
his  discretion,  eu  to  whether  he  shall 
confirm  or  refuse  to  confirm  the  Judg- 
ment and  discreiion  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive, the  Presl  lent,  who  has  sent  to 
us  the  name  of  the  nominee. 

I  wish  to  make  only  a  brief  comment, 
and  that  will  go  1 1  the  point  that  I  think 
in  this  Qfise  the  S  mate  is  singularly  f or- 
tunateiJn  that  ve  are  not  having  to 
pass,  as  a  matter  of  first  impression, 
upon  a  nominee  y  ho  had  a  splendid  pro- 
fessional record  { nd  background,  as  did 
Mr.  Portas  as  a  p  actlclng  attorney,  who 
had  recognized  cliaracter  as  an  individ- 
ual, as  did  Mr.  F  >rtas  as  a  citizen,  and 
who  was  known  i  is  a  good  family  man, 
as  was  Mr.  Porta ;  as  a  citizen.  We  pass 
now  upon  the  qi  aliflcatlons  of  a  man 
who  has  served  ii .  this  high  post  of  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  for 
3  years,  and  who  las  taken  part  actively 
in  most  of  the  (  ecislons  and  opinions 
written  in  that  C  aurt  in  3  years.  So  we 
have  an  opportun  tty  that  is  denied  us  in 
most  cases. 

When  the  name  of  Mr.  Fortas  came 
before  us  as  a  non  ilnee  for  Associate  Jus- 
tice, we  simply  k  lew  of  him  in  the  ca- 
pacities made  kiown  to  us  up  to  that 
time,  as  a  man.  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a 
lawyer  and  advoc  »te  of  very  high  stand- 
ing. Mr.  Presidert,  there  are  many  fine 
lawyers  in  this  <ountry  and  many  de- 
cent human  bein  [s  in  this  country  who 
are  fine  lawyers,  who  do  not  have  the 
soundness  of  JuUclal  philosophy  that 
entitles  them  to  b ;  Judges  in  high  places. 

I  think  the  record  of  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas,  therefore  gives  us  the  excep- 
tional opportimlt!  and  the  very  high  re- 
sponsibility of  exunining,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virgtila  has  stated,  the 
opinions  and  dec  slons  in  which  Justice 
Fortas  has  taken  tart.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  done  ust  that.  He  intends  to 
take  the  same  pc  sition  when  the  nomi- 
naition  comes  on  for  debate  as  his  dis- 
tinguished frlenl  from  Virginia  has 
indicated,  and  he  wants  to  call  attention 
only  to  one  point  that  the  philosophy  of 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas  as  a  Judge  speaks 
louder  than  any  sther  words  that  oould 
be  uttered  on  thi  fioor  of  the  Senate  or 
anywhere  else  as  to  his  qualifications,  in 
the  opinion  of  th  >  Senator  from  Florida. 

Senators  will  n  >t  be  of  the  same  opin- 
ion, because  th<re  are  some  Senators 
whose  philosophy — and  I  think  this  is 
unfortunate — wll,  be  the  same  as  the 
philosophy  displiyed  by  Associate  Jus- 
tice Fwtas.  But  other  Senators  do  not 
partake  of  that  philosophy,  and  they 
represent  States  vhere  the  great  major- 


ity of  the  people  do  not  believe  in  the 
philosophy  of  activism  and  ultraliberal- 
ity  and  left  wing  reasoning  which  I  feel 
the  decisions  of  Mr.  Justice  Portas  show 
he  has  definitely  adc^ted  and  has  defi- 
nitely followed  in  his  judicial  career. 

We  are  passing  now  upon  a  career  and 
a  record  and  upon  whether  we  think 
that  that  record  Justifies  our  promoting 
to  a  position  of  higher  trust  and  much 
higher  responsibility  the  one  who  made 
the  record.  So  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  concerned,  he  approves  com- 
pletely the  statement  and  the  (pinion 
expressed  by  his  friend  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  He  compliments  the  Senator 
again.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
shown  himself  to  be  a  scholar  in  the 
finest  meaning  of  the  word  in  going  into 
this  matter.  I  thank  the  Swiator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  my  many  great  privileges  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  one  which  I 
cherish  very  much,  is  to  have  luncheon 
frequently  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Florida. 

I  remember  that  when  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Justice  Portas  was  made,  I 
asked  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  his  views,  and  he  very  clear- 
ly, quickly,  and  forthrightly  gave  me  his 
position,  he  having  studied  for  a  long 
time  the  decisions  of  the  new  appointee. 

Despite  my  high  regard  and  my  warm 
affection  for  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
and  for  several  other  M«nbers  of  the 
Senate  with  whom  I  have  discussed  the 
nomination.  I  delayed  almost  3  months 
before  making  my  decision.  If  my  talk 
today  had  any  merit,  the  discussions  I 
had  with  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
his  kindnesses  to  me  in  giving  various 
viewpoints  concerning  this  difllcult  de- 
cision had  much  to  do  with  its  formula- 
tion. 

I  am  extremely  grateful  to  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  overly  kind  and  overly  gener- 
ous remarks. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  his  kind- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  borne 
a  heavy  burden  in  this  particular  matter 
because  of  his  personal  relations  with 
Mr.  Justice  Portas.  In  1933,  when  Mr. 
Fortas  had  just  come  out  of  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  had  a  series  of  contacts  in  the 
city  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Portas  in 
connection  with  the  examination  and  the 
drafting  and  the  hearings  upon  a  pro- 
posed marketing  agreement  for  Florida 
citrus.  The  Senator  from  Florida  was 
highly  impressed  with  the  professional 
character,  the  high  sense  of  ethics,  and 
the  kind  personality  of  Mr.  Fortas. 

Again,  in  the  following  year,  in  1934, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  had  a  similar 
but,  if  anything,  a  more  difBcult  relation 
with  Mr.  Portas  along  the  same  line.  That 
matter  involved  an  exhaustive  hearing  in 
the  city  of  Orlando,  Fla.,  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  came  out  of  that  proceeding 
with  the  same  feeling  of  great  respect  and 
liking  for  Mr.  Fortas.  He  is  a  great  ad- 
vocate. He  still  entertains  that  feeling 
insofar  as  the  personal  qualities  of  Mr. 
Fortas  are  concerned  and  insofar  as  his 
knowledge  and  practice  of  the  law  are 


concerned  and  insofar  as  his  sense  of 
ethics  and  his  treatment  of  other  lawyers 
in  his  cases  Is  concerned.  While  not  on 
intimate  terms  with  Mr.  Portas,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  in  his  occasional  con- 
tacts with  Mr.  Fortas  during  these  22 
years  in  the  Senate,  has  retained  his  high 
regard  for  Mr.  Fortas  as  a  person  and 
as  a  lawyer. 

Those  facts  made  it  extremely  di£B- 
cult  for  the  Senator  from  Florida  to 
consider  this  case  in  an  objective  way. 
He  felt  that  he  must  consider  it  in  an 
objective  way.  and  he  has  followed  with 
great  disappointment  the  positions  of  Mr. 
Justice  Fortas,  beginning  with  the  de- 
cision in  the  so-called  Virginia  State 
poll  tax  case  shortly  after  the  time  of 
his  appointment.  Because  of  his  Interest 
and  concern,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
followed  the  record  with  reasonable 
closeness  and  felt  that  he  had  a  duty 
to  perform  here  and  that  he  would  try 
to  perform  it  in  the  least  objectionable 
way  possible,  but  without  any  hesitation 
whatever  to  express  his  conclusions  as 
to  the  legal  and  judicial  philosophy  of 
Mr.  Justice  Portas. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding.  I 
also  thank  him  for  his  Idnd  expressions 
relating  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
mentioned  his  personal  appraisal  of  Mr. 
Justice  Fortas  because  what  the  Senator 
has  told  the  Senate  today  is  exactly  the 
same  as  he  has  said  to  me  several  times 
when  we  have  had  lunch  together. 

I  do  not  know  Mr.  Fortas  personally. 
So  far  as  I  can  remember,  we  have  not 
met.  But  all  of  our  mutual  friends  speak 
very  highly  of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  as  an 
individual  citizen.  What  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  said  as  to  Mr.  Fortas' 
personal  qualifications  has  been  con- 
firmed by  every  mutual  friend  who  has 
discussed  the  subject  with  me. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  a  most 
eloquent  speech,  a  speech  which  I 
trust  will  be  of  material  assistance  in 
the  fight  for  the  preservation  of  con- 
stitutional government  in  the  United 
States. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  to  a  statement  of  Mr. 
Justice  Fortas  In  a  booklet  he  wrote  en- 
titled "Concerning  Dissent  and  Civil  Dis- 
obedience." However,  before  I  do  so,  I 
wish  to  make  an  observation  on  some- 
thing which  is  more  or  less  paradoxical. 

When  Mr.  Portas  was  before  the  com- 
mittee, he  said  it  would  be  improper  for 
him  as  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  to  make 
statements  concerning  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  which  he  had  partici- 
pated. When  he  wrote  this  book  intended 
for  sale  to  the  general  public  of  the 
United  States,  however,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  his  opinions  concerning 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  which 
he  had  participated. 

I  quote  only  the  part  of  the  sentence 
from  this  bo<*  relevant  to  the  matter 
imder  discussion.  He  said  on  page  22  of 
this  booklet: 


Th9  Communist  Party  1b  devoted  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Statee  by  force  and  violence. 

Yet,  as  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
stated  in  his  very  eloquent  speech,  Mr. 
Justice  Fortas  joined  in  a  6-to-2  de- 
cision in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v. 
Robel  (389  U.S.  358) ,  hi  which  it  was  held 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  deprived  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  the  power  to  pass  a  law 
denying  to  a  card-carrying  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  who  beUeves  in 
overthrowing  the  Government  of  this 
country  by  force  and  violence  the  right  to 
work  in  a  defense  Industry  essential  to 
the  survival  of  the  United  States. 

That  decisicm  is  allegedly  based  upon 
the  first  amendment  which  provides  that 
congress  can  pass  no  law  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Virginia  fhid 
anything  in  those  words  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  say  that  a  man  has  a  con- 
stitutional right,  as  a  Communist,  under 
the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
right  of  freedom  of  the  press  to  work  hi 
a  defense  industry?  Does  not  the  decision 
of  the  Robel  case  stretch  those  words  far 
beyond  their  obvious  meaning? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  cannot.  That  is  one  of 
the  many  things  that  have  concerned  me 
greatly  about  the  reasoning  and  philos- 
ophy of  the  appointee  for  the  chief  jus- 
ticeship, Mr.  Justice  Fortas.  It  seems  to 
me  that  as  a  member  of  the  Warren 
court — and  he  has  embraced  so  com- 
pletely its  Warren  philosophy— he  rend- 
ers decisions  which  would  appear  to  be 
completely  contrary  to  statements  he  has 
made  in  the  booklet  to  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  referred. 

The  distinguished  Senator  tTom  North 
Carolina  is  one  of  the  great  constitu- 
tional lawyers  of  our  time.  He  was  a 
longtime  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  he 
is  one  of  the  great  constitutional  lawyers 
not  only  of  this  body  but  also  of  the 
United  States. 

I  feel  that  if  my  position  is  similar  to 
his  and  reaches  tiie  same  conclusion  as 
does  this  great  constitutional  lawyer 
from  North  Carolina,  I  am  on  pretty 
sound  ground. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

I  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  an- 
other case,  Keyishian  v.  Board  of  Regents 
<385  U.S.  589).  The  Legislature  of  New 
York  State  had  passed  a  law  providing, 
among  other  things,  that  no  person  who 
beUeves  that  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  is  so  sorry  that  it  should 
be  overthrown  by  force  and  violence 
should  be  permitted  to  teach  in  the 
schools  of  New  York.  Despite  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Justice  Portas  stated  on  page 
22  of  his  booklet  that  the  Commimist 
Party  is  devoted  to  overthrowing  the 
Ck>vemment  of  the  United  States  by  force 
and  violence,  he  cast  the  deciding  vote — 
it  was  a  5-to-4  decision — which  held  that 
the  New  York  Legislature  had  no  power 
under  the  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
dom of  the  press  clauses  of  the  first 
amendment  to  deny   Communists  the 


right  to  empl03rment  as  public  school 
teachers  hi  the  State  of  New  York. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Virginia  rec- 
oncile a  holding  such  as  that  with  any- 
thing that  he  knows  about  the  Consti- 
tution? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vh-glnia.  Most  certatoly, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  cannot. 

It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  Senate  is 
being  called  upon  to  confirm,  in  the  high- 
est judicial  position  in  our  Nation,  the 
nomination  of  a  man  who  admits  and 
proclaims  that  the  Commimist  Party 
seeks  to  overthrow  the  U.S.  Government 
by  force.  Yet  Congress,  according  to  the 
ruling  of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas,  cannot  pass 
legislation  preventing  a  Communist  from 
working  in  defense  plants,  builduig  air- 
craft, and  other  equipment  which  is  sent 
to  our  men  fighting  communism  in 
Vietnam. 

The  decislOTi  mentioned  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  North 
CaroUna  says  that  a  State  cannot  pre- 
vent a  Communist,  who  wants  to  over- 
throw this  Government,  from  teaching 
the  children  of  law-abiding  American 
citizens  in  the  public  schools. 

To  me.  the  reasoning  of  the  Warren 
Court  in  the  cases  mentioned  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
emphasizes  again  the  extremism  of  the 
Warren  Court. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  wish  to  trespass 
upon  the  generosity  of  my  good  friend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, but  I  should  like  to  ask  another 
question. 

On  March  20,  1968,  Mr.  Justice  Fortas 
delivered  a  speech  at  American  Univer- 
sity, hi  Washington.  D.C.  In  the  course 
of  that  speech  he  said: 

But  the  words  of  the  Constitution  were 
not  written  with  a  mecmtng  that  persists  for 
all  time. 


A  great  Virginian,  John  Marshall,  who 
happened  to  be  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  declared  in  the  great  case 
of  Marbury  against  Madison  that  the 
principles  of  the  Constituticm  "are  de- 
signed to  be  permanait." 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  if  he  will,  to  reconcile  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Justice  Portas.  that 
the  words  of  the  Constitution  "were  not 
written  with  a  meaning  that  persists  for 
all  time,"  with  the  words  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall,  that  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  "are  designed  to  be  perma- 
nent." Can  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
reconcile  those  two  statements? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  l>eUeve  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile 
those  two  statements. 

A  rereading  of  the  history  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1787  will  dis- 
close that  the  men  who  wrote  our  Con- 
stitution had  lived  under  what,  thank 
God,  none  of  us  has  ever  lived  under. 

They  had  lived  imder  a  dictatorship. 

They  had  lived  under  a  rule  of  men, 
not  a  rule  of  law. 

They  were  trying  to  forge  an  instru- 
ment of  government,  a  constitution, 
which  would  guarantee  that  they  and 
those  who  came  after  them  would  have 
individual  Uberty  based  on  this  consti- 
tutional document. 

As  I  see  it,  the  Constitution  is  above 
the  Government  itself,  protecting  the 


people  from  the  excesses  of  Government, 
and  certainly  it  is  above  any  individuals. 

When  we  consider  the  philosophy 
enunciated  by  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  as  just 
reed  by  the  Senator  from  North  CaroUna, 
it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Justice  Fortas 
is  saying  that  we  in  this  country  should 
have  not  a  rule  of  law  but  should  op- 
erate imder  a  rule  of  men :  what  five  men 
of  the  nine  on  the  Supreme  Court  say 
in  their  opinion  the  law  should  be — not 
what  it  is,  but  what  it  should  be. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  the  same  speech  at 
American  University,  Mr.  Justice  Fortas 
said  this,  also: 

So  the  speciflc  meaning  of  the  words  of 
the  Constitution  has  not  been  &xed  and 
unchanging.  They  will  never  be  fixed  and 
unchanging. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  to  two  provisions  of  ar- 
ticle VI  of  the  Constitution,  and  I  omit 
words  not  germane  to  my  question : 

"nils  Constitution  .  .  .  shall  be  the  su- 
preme Law  of  the  Land  .  .  . 

Will  the  Senator  from  Virginia  tell  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  how  the 
Constitution  can  operate  as  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land  if  the  meaning  of  the 
words  of  the  Constitution  is  not  fixed 
and  unchanging? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Constitution  can  operate  as  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  under  the  con- 
ditions enunciated  by  Mr.  Justice  Fortas. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  words  he  has 
used  make  a  mockery  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Article  VI  also  provides, 
among  other  things,  that  Supreme  Court 
justices  "shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  af- 
firmation, to  support  this  Constitution." 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
whether  it  is  possible,  in  his  judgment, 
for  a  man  to  support  a  document  the 
meaning  of  which  he  says  is  not  fixed  and 
unchanging? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  see  how 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  so. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  it  conveys 
to  me  is  that  he  is  not  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  Constitution  in  its  tradi- 
tional, historic  sense.     ' 

He  is  not  interested  in  the  Constitu- 
tion as  an  inviolate  document  in  which 
the  freedoms  of  the  people  are  guaran- 
teed and  determined,  but  he  follows  a 
philosophy  which  says  that  if  the  legal 
representatives  of  the  people,  the  Con- 
gress, do  not  pass  laws  the  way  he  and 
four  other  judges  want  them  passed, 
then  he  and  the  four  other  judges  can 
make  the  law  themselves. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  that  the  deci- 
sions in  which  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  has 
participated  verify  the  observation  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  The  decisions  in 
which  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  has  participated 
emphasize  the  fact  that  he  is  either  un- 
able or  unvpilling  to  interpret  the  Con- 
stitution according  to  the  intent  of  those 
who  framed  and  ratified  that  instru- 
ment; but  that  on  the  contrary,  they 
make  it  crystal  clear  that  he  intends  to 
do  in  the  future  sis  he  has  done  in  the 
past,  and  that  is  to  assign  such  meaning 
to  the  Constitution  as  suits  his  personal 
notions. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  and 
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I  congratulate  hin  i  on  a  magnlflcent  and 
eloquent  address.  ,^    .^     * 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  A  Irginla.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  very  gratef  i  il  to  the  distlnguiahed 
Senator  from  Nor  ih  Carolina.  The  ques- 
tions that  he  developed  and  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  JuJtice  Portas  which  he 
pointed  out  to  th<  Senate  emphasize  the 
point  I  tried  to  mi  .ke  in  my  remarks,  and 
that  is  that  the  ^  /arren  court,  of  which 
Mr.  Justice  Porta  5  is  normaUy  a  part  of 
the  majority,  has  become  an  extremist 
court  and  is  de^rmined  to  take  this 
country  further  i  Jid  further  to  the  left, 
when  what  we  nt  ed  is  to  get  it  into  bet- 
ter balance  and  t  >  get  it  back  on  an  even 

keel. 

Mr.  THURMOro.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  '  .   ^  . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senat  or  from  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  THXJRMCND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commenc  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vlrgliia  for  the  magnificent 
address- he  has  lelivered  in  connection 
with  *he  Portas  i  natter,  and  I  also  com- 
mend him  for  W  :ing  the  position  he  has 
taken.  The  able  Senator  from  Virginia 
Is  following  the  i  igh  road.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  more  able  man  In  the  Senate  since 
I  came  here  than  the  father  of  the 
distinguished  Sei  ator  from  Virginia,  and 
the  present  Sena  »r  from  Virginia  is  fol- 
lowing In  his  f oo  ;steps.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  Member  of  fc  le  Senate  who  has  come 
here  in  recent  years  who  has  made  a 
finer  impression  than  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

I  am  proud  a  this  time  to  associate 
myself  with  the  :  emarks  he  has  made.  If 
Senators  will  tek  *  the  time  to  Investigate 
the  record  of  Mr  Justice  Portas,  It  is  my 
judgment  that  t:  le  majority  of  Senators 
will  not  vote  for  his  confirmation. 

If  recent  casts  involving  matters  of 
criminal  procedire.  the  State-Federal 
relationship,  sultversive  activities,  and 
the  matter  of  t  le  pornographic  litera- 
ture, are  studlet  by  Senators,  the  posi- 
tion of  Mr.  Just  ce  Portas  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  warra:  it  them  to  vote  against 
his  confirmation 

The  position  jf  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  is  the  second  most  power- 
ful position  in  ;he  U.S.  Government.  I 
cannot  imagine  i  position  that  is  of  such 
significance  as  t  lis  important  position.  It 
is  my  hope  that  Senators  will  study  tliis 
Record.  It  Is  my  hope  that  they  will  read 
the  Miranda  case,  the  Jacobs  case,  the 
Roth  case,  the  C  srlnth  Publications  case, 
and  all  the  casjs  In  which  Mr.  Justice 
Portas  has  takei  a  position  against  the 
best  interests  o:  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion and  against  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President  again  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Sena  x)r  from  Virginia  for  the 
Ix>sition  he  has  .aken. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  grateful  fo  •  the  words  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Sens  tor  from  South  Carolina, 
and  partlcularl3  I  am  moved  by  his  refer- 
ence to  my  pred  ;cessor,  who  was  not  only 
my  father  but  a  so  my  dearest  and  closest 
friend. 

I  again  than] :  the  able  and  forthright 
Senator  from  S  3Uth  Carolina  for  his  re- 
.   marks. 

Mr.  MOSS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  hive  listened  with  much 
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interest  to  the  colloquy  concerning  the 
nomination  of  Justice  Portas  to  be  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  SUtes.  It  called  to 
mind  an  editorial  which  was  published 
In  the  Washington  Post  on  yesterday. 
Sunday.  September  8.  1968.  concerning 
this  subject. 

Because  of  the  inlormation  contained 
m  the  editorial.  I  think  it  should  be  seen 
by  all  those  who  read  the  Congressional 
Record  and.  therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Po«t.  Sept.  8,  1968] 
The  President,  the  Senate,  and  the  Court 
The  Idea  that  President  Johnson  should 
have  abstained  from  nominating  a  new  Chief 
Justice  In  order  to  allow  the  next  President 
to  make  that  choice  ought  to  be  understood 
for  what  It  is:  a  phony  glmmtck.  so  alien  to 
American  tradition,  so  devastating  to  the 
operations  of  the  Supreme  Court,  so  open 
to  retaliation  that  It  can  only  be  a  smoke- 
screen behind  which  pollUclans  hide  their 
animosity  toward  the  President  or  their  real 
reasons  for  opposing  Mr.  Portas. 

The  Idea  promulgated  by  Governor  Agnew 
that  the  current  situation  Is  all  the  fault  of 
Chief  Justice  Warren  Is  the  same  kind  of 
gimmick.  Since  the  summer  Is  the  only  time 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  can  leave  It 
without  disrupting  its  acltvltles.  the  fuU  Im- 
plication of  the  Governor's  comment  Is  that 
a  Justice  Is  denied  the  right  to  reUre  In 
presidential  election  years  regardless  of  hU 
age  or  personal  Inclination. 

Despite  the  statements  of  Sen.  Robert 
Grlffln  and  Richard  M.  NUon  that  Mr.  John- 
son should  have  held  the  nomination  open 
for  the  incoming  President,  all  of  American 
history  says  he  should  have  not.  No  Presi- 
dent has  ever  handed  a  vacancy  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  along  to  his  successor  with- 
out trying  to  fill  it.  George  Washington  was 
the  nrst  to  nominate  a  Justice  during  an 
election  year  and  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  was 
the  last.  In  between.  Adams.  Jefferson,  John 
Q  Adams.  Van  Buren.  Tyler.  PUlmore. 
Buchanan.  Hayes,  Cleveland.  Harrison.  Taft. 
Wilson.  Hoover  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
sent  nominations  to  the  Senate  during  an 
election  year.  In  fact,  eight  of  those  Presi- 
dents made  nominations  for  Supreme  Court 
seats  after  the  election  in  which  their  succes- 
sor was  chosen  but  before  the  date  arrived 
for  him  to  take  office. 

similarly,  there  Is  no  tradition  In  American 
history  of  the  Senate  denying  confirmation 
to  nominees  in  order  to  give  an  incoming 
President  a  chance  to  choose  a  different  man. 
Five  of  the  96  men  to  sit  on  that  bench  were 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  although  they  were 
nominated  by  a  President  who  had  already 
been  voted  out  of  office.  Among  those  Is  John 
Marshall,  the  greatest  Chief  Justice  of  all, 
who  was  nominated  by  John  Adams  In  Jan- 
uary  of  1801  after  Adams  had  lost  the  Presi- 
dency to  Thomas  Jefferson.  Another  11  were 
nominated  by  a  President  a  few  months  be- 
fore an  election.  Among  those  were  Chief 
Justice  Oliver  Ellsworth  who  was  nominated 
bv  George  Washington  In  March  of  1796,  and 
Chief  Justice  Melville  W.  Fuller  who  was 
nominated  by  Grover  Cleveland  in  May  of 
1882 

Only  two  of  the  11  Presidents  who  sent 
Supreme  Court  nominations  to  the  Senate 
in  the  ten  months  Immediately  preceding 
an  election  have  had  their  choices  turned 
down.  Those  two,  John  Tyler  In  1844  and 
MUlard  FUUnore  in  1862.  were  caught  in  the 
political  and  sectional  bitterness  of  their 
times.  Tyler  made  five  nominations  to  mi 
two  vacancies  Just  before  and  Just  after  the 
1844  election  and  had  only  one  confirmed 
The  Senate  refused  to  confirm  all  three  or 


the  men  nominated  by  FlUmore  in  his  last 
year  In  office.  Three  other  PresldenU.  John 
Q.  Adams.  James  Buchanan  and  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes,  were  unsuccessful  in  their  efforts 
to  fill  Supreme  Court  vacancies  in  their  last 
months  in  office  but  each  of  the  three  sent 
his  nomination  to  the  Hill  after  his  successor 
had  been  chosen. 

Only  once  since  the  Civil  War  has  the 
Senate  refused  to  confirm  a  nomination  made 
by  a  President  during  an  election  year.  That 
was  when  retiring  President  Hayes  appointed 
Stanley  Matthews  two  months  after  the  1880 
election.  The  Senate  refused  to  act  pending 
the  inauguration  of  President  Garfield.  Gar- 
field promptly  resubmitted  Matthews'  name 
and  he  was  then  confirmed.  Since  that  time 
the  Senate  has  confirmed  before  that  year's 
election  nominations  made  in  May  of  1888. 
July  of  1892.  February  of  1893.  February  or 
1912,  January  and  July  of  1916,  March  or 
1932  and  January  of  1940.  The  latest  election 
year  nomination  was  made  on  Oct.  16.  1956, 
by  President  Elsenhower.  That  was  Justice 
William  J.  Brennan  Jr..  who  served  with  a 
recess  appointment  until  he  was  confirmed 
the  following  March. 

These  facts,  we  think,  make  It  clear  there 
Is  no  subsUnce  to  the  claim  of  Senator  Grlf- 
fln and  Mr.  Nixon  that  President  Johnson 
should  have  deferred  to  his  successor  In  se- 
lecting a  new  Chief  Justice.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  in  light  of  the  difficulties  a 
delay  until  next  spring  in  replacing  Chief 
Justice  Warren  will  Impose  on  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Nor  do  we  think  there  Is  any  substance  lo 
the  claim  that  the  Senate  should  enforce 
such  a  period  of  abstinence  upon  the  Presi- 
dent Mr.  Nixon  should  be  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  poMlblUty  that  a  barrier  erected 
by  his  friends  In  the  Senate  now  could  en- 
courage other  Senators  to  erect  a  similar 
barrier  If  he  Is  elected  and  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  nominations  to  the  Court 
The  spirit  of  retaliation  has  ranked  high  in 
history  among  the  causes  of  senatorial  re- 
fusal to  confirm  presidential  nominees  !0 
the  Court.  Of  the  19  men  the  Senate  has 
turned  away,  12  were  caught  In  the  violent 
struggles  between  the  President  and  the 
Senate  between  1830  and  1870. 

Since  Mr.  Nixon  can  look  forward  to  making 
two  or  three  nominations  within  the  next 
four  years.  If  he  Is  elected  and  even  If  the 
pending  nominations  are  confirmed,  he  would 
do  well  to  reconsider  the  false  ground  on 
which  his  latest  comment  about  the  Portas 
nomination  Is  based,  particularly  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  he  considers  Mr.  Portas  to  be 
"one  of  the  most  able  Jvistlces  In  the  country." 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  rise  for  a  different  purpose,  I  too,  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  on  the  speech  he  has  made. 
His  speech  is  scholarly,  convincing,  and 
soimd. 

RENEGOTIATION  ACT— INTERNA- 
TIONAL ANTIDUMPmO  ACT— IN- 
TERNATIONAL COFFEE  AGREE- 
MENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  fH.R.  17324)  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951.  to 
suspend  the  International  Antidumping 
Code,  and  to  implement  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    942 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field], propounded  a  unanimous-consent 
request  relating  to  HJl.  17324.  the  un- 
finished business. 

At  that  time,  I  made  a  reservation  to 


the  request.  I  inquired  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  wh^er.  if  his 
unaxUmous-consent  request  were  agreed 
to.  it  would  be  in  order  for  me  to  offer 
an  amendment  relating  to  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds.  His  reply  was  that  it 
would  be  in  order  if  introduced  today. 
Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  and  that  It  be 
received  as  an  amendment  germane  to 
HJl.  17324  pursuant  to  the  colloquy  with 
the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ERvm  In  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  it  Is 
so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  received  and 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
make  a  brief  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ment. ^^_ 
For  some  30  years  States  and  subdivi- 
sions of  the  States  have  issued  bonds  for 
Industrial  development  to  create  jobs.  A 
few  months  ago  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment by  a  ruling  put  an  end  to  the  func- 
tion or  proposed  to  do  so. 

A  bill  was  before  the  Senate  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  offered  an 
amendment  which  was  agreed  upon  that 
provided  that  Industrial  bonds  would  be 
treated  as  tax-free  bonds  until  the  Con- 
gress changed  the  rule. 

Thereafter,  In  the  consideration  of 
that  same  measure,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  offered  an 
amendment  which  eliminated  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  Industrial  bonds.  Both 
amendments  were  before  the  conference 
committee.  The  conference  committee 
had  many  problems  before  It:  The  entire 
issue  of  a  tax  Increase,  a  reduction  in 
spending,  and  a  celling  on  personnel.  I 
am  not  critical  of  the  decision  they  ar- 
rived at. 

The  conference  committee  did  take  the 
position  that  Industrial  bonds  should 
have  a  tax-exempt  status  and  they  fixed 
a  maximum  for  such  bonds  of  $1  mil- 
lion. 

As  I  have  said,  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity to  go  into  the  matter  in  detail. 
There  were  many  other  matters  pending 
In  that  one  measure.  I  believe  a  major- 
ity of  both  Houses  of  Congress  favor  the 
Industrial  bonds,  and  they  believe  a  limi- 
tation of  SI  million  is  not  adequate. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  In  the 
other  body.  Representative  Wilbur  Mills, 
a  few  weeks  ago  introduced  a  bill  relat- 
ing to  the  tax  status  of  industrial  bonds. 
Thereafter,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate, 
8.  3782.  The  cosponsors  of  that  bill  were 
Senators  Hruska,  Baker,  Hansen,  Javits, 
McClellan,  Monroney,  Morton,  Mundt, 
Biennis,  and  Harris.  That  biU.  S.  3782, 
fixed  a  limitation  of  $5  million  on  tax- 
free  industrial  bonds  but  it  sJso  had  an- 
other featiu-e.  whereby  through  defini- 
tion and  by  finding  of  acute  unemploy- 
ment and  certain  other  facts,  there  would 
be  no  limit. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
be  limited  merely  to  raising  the  existing 
$1  million  to  $5  million.  In  doing  so,  I 
am  not  rejecting  the  other  parts  of  S. 
3782.  I  take  the  position,  however,  that 
those  other  sections  of  the  bill  which 


have  been  Introduced  should  not  be  ad- 
vanced imtll  the  committee  can  hold  ap- 
propriate hearings  and  examine  the  lan- 
guage and  proceed  to  take  appropriate 
action. 

Therefore,  the  amendment  which  I 
have  offered,  and  which  will  be  consid- 
ered imder  unanimous  consent  on 
Wednesday  next,  is  limited  to  changing 
the  $1  million  in  existing  law  to  $5  mil- 
lion. This  means  that  a  municipality  in 
connection  with  any  one  project  would 
be  limited  in  the  amount  of  industrial 
bonds  it  could  issue  and  have  a  tax-free 
status  onto  $5  million. 

This  limitation  to  any  one  present  pro- 
ject is  done  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
existing  $1  million  limitation. 

I  hope  that  when  this  amendment  is 
presented  on  Wednesday  it  will  have  the 
unanimous  support  of  all  the  Senate. 

The  issue  of  industrial  revenue  bonds 
on  a  tax-free  status  has  gone  on  for  many 
years.  The  practice  has  been  criticized 
because  in  recent  months  very  large  deals 
were  made  and  approved.  One  or  two 
were  perhaps  for  over  $1  million.  It  is 
perhaps  fitting  that  we  have  a  limitation. 
That  is  what  my  amendment  would  do; 
It  would  permit  the  good  work  to  go  on 
without  abuse,  and  I  hope  It  will  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 


COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN 
PROJECT  ACT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President  (Mr.  Bxtr- 
DicK  in  the  chair).  I  rise  to  announce 
that  I  shall  vote  for  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  1004  when  it  comes  before  the 
Senate.  TTie  House  has  a«ted  and  the 
conference  report  should  be  before  the 
Senate  very  shortly.  But  I  shall  do  so 
with  great  reluctance.  At  best,  it  is  a 
mixed  blessing  for  my  State  of  Utah.  I 
cannot,  in  all  conscience,  see  it  go 
through  without  first  expressing  my 
grave  reservations  about  it,  and  explain- 
ing why  I  am  fearful  about  Utah's  future 
under  some  of  its  terms. 

Let  me  say  first  that  I  realize  that  this 
report  will  be  approved  by  the  Senate. 
The  managers  of  the  bill  have  skillfully 
marshalled  great  power  behind  its  pas- 
sage. The  proponents  include:  the  ad- 
ministration, whose  spokesman  in  this 
case  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  the 
conservation  purists  who  oppose  the 
building  of  a  dam  in  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  gorge,  a  coalition  which  encom- 
passes not  only  wilderness  organizations 
but  tremendously  Influential  eastern 
publications;  some  of  the  States  of  the 
Southwest,  all  of  the  States  of  the  North- 
west, and  numerous  of  my  colleagues 
from  Eastern  States  who  have  no  direct 
interest  in  Colorado  River  development 
but  have  been  impressed  with  the  argu- 
ments of  the  eastern  press. 

This  is  a  mighty  array.  But  it  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  under  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  Utah  Is  victimized, 
and  its  future  development  and  prosper- 
ity is  threatened.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
10-year  ban  on  suay  study  of  how  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River  can  be  aug- 
mented by  importation  from  any  Colum- 
bia Basin  source.  The  effects  of  this 
delay  may  be  lrr«nedlable.  I  refer  also 
to  the  specified  completion  time  for  the 
projects  of  the  State  of  Colorado.  This 


arrangement  will  leave  Utah  and  Wyo- 
ming to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  river's  all 
but  inevitable  water  shortage. 

Increasingly,  an  adequate  supply  of 
quality  water  is  an  indiq)ensable  key  to 
any  region's  prosperity.  But  for  oiu-  In- 
termountaln  country,  water  has  unique 
significance. 

The  Mormon  pioneers  who  followed 
Brigham  Young  into  the  Great  Basin 
were  looking  not  for  a  boimtiful  land 
but  for  protection  from  enemies  who  had 
repeatedly  driven  them  into  the  wilder- 
ness, burned  their  homes,  and  seized 
their  farms.  Therefore,  they  sought  the 
most  Inaccessible  region  of  the  West — 
and  from  Great  Salt  Lake  City  sent 
colonizing  parties  in  every  direction  to 
secure  their  domain.  It  was  a  near-arid 
land  they  settled.  Recognizing  that  water 
was  its  most  precious  resource,  Brigham 
Young  enimciated  the  principle  that  no 
man  may  keep  out  of  use  water  which 
another  can  use  to  raise  bread.  This 
principle  had  a  profound  Influence  on  the 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  beneficial 
use  which  imderlles  western  water  law. 

Since  water  Is  of  such  Importance  to  us, 
it  is  essential  the  Utahans  understand 
the  effect  of  this  legislation  on  the  State's 
ablUty  to  put  to  use  Its  legal  share  of 
the  Colorado.  Writing  In  1960  on  the 
need  for  national  purpose,  Senator  John 
P.  Kennedy  said: 

The  sagest  bit  of  advice  ever  offered  man 
was  the  ancient  admonition  to  "know  thy- 
self." 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  these  remarks 
are  offered.  Utah  cannot  afford  self- 
delusion  as  to  the  effect  of  this  bill. 

Since  the  language  proposed  by  the 
conference  report  gives  to  every  inter- 
ested State  except  Utah  and  Wyoming 
their  full  legal  entitlement  from  the 
river— almost  everything  they  could  ask 
for — it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  little  bait 
would  be  thrown  to  us.  And  that,  in  my 
opinion,  is  what  the  Utah  projects  In  the 
bill  amount  to.  But,  I  have  been  urged 
by  men  whose  opinions  I  respect — the 
membership  of  the  Utah  Water  and 
Power  Board  and  of  the  Central  Utah 
Water       Conservancy       District,       suid 

Others— to  support  the  bill.  This  I  intend 
to  do  when  It  comes  to  a  vote  In  the 
Senate. 

However,  making  the  decision  to  do  so 
has  been  harder  for  me  than  it  appears 
to  have  been  for  others.  Perhaps  this  Is 
because,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  amd  Insular  Affairs,  I  have 
made  a  more  thorough  study  of  this  bill's 
effect  on  my  State's  water  plight.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  stated  that  he 
signed  the  conference  report  only  with 
"some  concern  over  certain  provisions." 
My  Utah  congressional  colleagues  have 
voiced  no  such  concern  although — as  I 
shall  show— this  act  is  many,  many  times 
more  beneficial  to  Colorado  than  it  Is  to 
Utah. 

No  question  of  self-delusion  existed 
concerning  the  Senate  version  of  S.  1004. 
Utah  could  find  little  good  to  say  about 
it.  The  press,  water  users  organizations, 
and  members  of  the  congressional  dele- 
gation were  virtually  unanimous  In  their 
opposition.  But  today  some  Utahans 
praise  the  language  of  the  conference 
report. 


upper  basin  are 
Implications  of  the  bill. 
Upon   approve  i   of   S 
Senate    committfe 


Deseret  News  of 
pressing  "major 
It."  Noting  that 
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I  recognize  ttitt  new  facts  call  for 
new  opinions,  bit  both  previous  and 
present  statements  should  be  on  the 
record  if  the  cits»ns  of  Utah  and  the 
ully  to  imderstand  the 
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1004   by   the 

^ ._     July    26.    1967. 

Utah's  senior  Sei  ator  was  quoted  In  the 


on 


Salt  Lake  City  as  ex- 
dlsappolntment   with 
>rovision  was  made  for 


the  integration  c  :  the  Dixie  project  Into 
the  lower  basin  fund,  Senator  B«nh«tt 
said: 


However,  desplti 
I  sidll  cannot  suppprt 
to   the   Senate 
porting  water  into 
DO    authorization 
Bualapal   Dam, 
Imports. 


these  minor  additions, 

the  bill  that  haa  come 

wiih    no    provisions    for    Im- 

the  LiOwer  Baaln  ttnd  with 

for    conatructlon    of    the 

wblcb   would   help  finance 


the 


bill 


Representative 
a  mepaber  of 
Interloc  and 
the  Salt  Lake 
on  Wednesday.  J 

I   believe  It  wU 
IntaresU  If  any 
be  enacted  that 
visions  for  the 
water   Into   the 
does    not    provide 
huge  Bridge  Cany 
derived   from 
toward  coets  of 
does   not   provide 
henalve  Dixie  r 
Colorado  River 

The  bill  reportcta 
Interior  Oommltt  te 
for   which   Utah'i 
voted — is   deflcleqt 
aspects.  Those  of 
Upper  Basin  Stat^ 
repairing  the 
action. 


leagues — nelthei 


Latjrkncb   J.    BmtTON, 

House  C<Hnmittee  on 

Iniular  Affairs,  stated  in 

Ti  Ibune  of  Salt  Lake  aty 

ily26: 

be  dlsasitrous   to  Utah's 
.  for  thU  purpose  should 
)   does  not  contain  pro- 
of means  to  import 

(Jolorado   River    Basin.    (2) 

for    construction    of    the 

in  Dam  for  which  revenue 

sales   can   be   applied 

importation,  and  (3) 

Inclusion   of   a   oompre- 

as  part  of  the  Lower 


111 
s  udy 


POT  er 

Wkter 


Pro  ect 
D«  relopment. 


us 


daioage 


favorably  by  the  Senate 

several   days  ago — and 

Senator   Prank   E.   BCoss 

In    every    one    of    those 

.  In  the  House  from  the 

will  have  our  hands  full 

done  by  the  Senate 


Well,  some  of  he  damage  was  repaired. 
On  April  24  of  t  lis  year,  the  House  com- 
mittee approved  the  bill.  It  left  out  one  of 
the  "must"  pro  islons  of  my  Utah  col- 


. ^ Bridge    nor    HuIi^mU 

Dam  was  Incluc  ed.  But  it  did  contain  a 
water  importaton  study;  It  left  Dixie 
Integrated  In  tt  e  lower  basin  fimd  and. 
in  addition,  pr  vlded  an  increased  au- 
thorization; an<  1  It  took  a  forward  step 
in  the  condition  il  authorization  of  a  unit 
of  the  ultimate  phase  of  the  central  Utah 
project. 

In  one  of  hi ;  weekly  colunms  In  the 
Ogden  Standar  1  Examiner,  that  of  July 
28,  Representat  ive  Burton  declared  that 
from  Utah's  sta  idpoint,  and  from  that  of 
the  other  six  C  ilorado  River  States,  the 
House  version  yas  by  far  the  better  bill, 
better  bill,  and  I  an- 
nounced my  li  tention  of  voting  for  It 
should  I  have  1  hat  opportunity. 

Then  came  tl  le  conference. 

On  July  26.  t  le  Deseret  News  reported 
from  WashlDi^n  that  It  bad  learned 
that— 

A  proptoeed 
augmentation 
but  place  a  ten 
sions  from  the 


On  August  2. 
the  conference 
News  headline* 
leaving  this 


No  st\idles  on  Upplng  water  from  other 
areas  Into  the  Colorado  River  watershed 
from  places  like  the  Columbia  River  would 
l>e  made  for  the  next  ten  years. 

He  quoted  Senator  Bknmstt  and  Rep- 
resentative Burton  as  applauding  the 
agreement,  and  the  Ogden  Standard  Ex- 
aminer attributed  to  Buston  the  state- 
ment that  it  was  "a-  great  step  forward 
for  water  development  in  Utah  and  the 
West." 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  editorially 
quoted  me  as  stating  that  deletion  from 
the  bill  of  provisions  for  reconnaissance 
studies  on  augme  .ting  the  flow  of  the 
Colorado  River  was  a  "bitter  disappoint- 
ment." The  title  of  that  editorial  was 
"Bill  Provides  for  Projects,  but  Not 
Water."  It  then  said: 

The  compromise  bill  actually  amended  the 
basic  reclamation  clause  so  as  to  rescind,  '  r 
a  period  of  ten  years,  authority  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  now  has  to  make  studies  of 
water  Importation,  one  of  the  three  most 
likely  ways  of  getting  new  water  Into  the 
river. 

And  it  said: 

We  fau  to  see  how  the  Dixie  Project  and 
the  Uintah  Unit  of  the  Ute  IndUn  Project 
in  Utah,  the  Central  Arizona  Project  and 
the  five  projects  in  Colorado  all  authorised 
by  the  compromise  bill,  are  going  to  benefit 
anyone  if  there  Is  not  sufficient  water  In 
the  basin  to  make  them  work.  To  delay 
for  ten  years  even  the  moert  elementary 
studies  of  water  Importation  seems  short- 
sighted and  dangerous. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Deseret  News 
called  those  who  objected  to  the  bill 
"nitpickers."  Noting  the  lack  of  provi- 
sion for  importation  studies,  the  editorial 
said  cheerfully  that  there  was  no  barrier 
to  the  States  of  the  upper  basin  under- 
taking such  studies  themselves. 

The  Ogden  Standard  Examiner  stated : 

Utah  basically  gained  by  the  compromise 
1968  Colorado  River  Bm  hammered  out  this 
week  In  Washington. 

That  editorial  mentioned  with  favor 
reauthorization  for  Dixie,  provisional  au- 
thorization for  the  Uintah  unit,  speed- 
ing up  of  planning  for  the  Ute  Indian 
unit,  and  the  decision  to  place  upon  the 
National  Government  the  obligation  to 
meet  water  guarantees  to  Mexico.  The 
editorial  then  said: 

We  do  regret  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  will  be  restricted  for  the  next  ten 
years  from  conducting  any  studies  on  pos- 
sible Importation  of  water  Into  the  Colorado 
Basin. 

The  editorial  concluded: 

Utah  didn't  get  all  It  wanted  In  the 
new  Colorado  River  Water  Project  Bill.  No 
state  can  when  a  compromise  must  be  made. 
But  we  did  well  and  should  be  satisfied. 


ooi  apromlse  on  a  controversial 
pi  >vlslon  would  allow  studies, 
year  moratorium  on  diver- 
It  Drthweat. 


Dordon  White's  report  of 
agreement  in  the  Deseret 
the  Dixie  project  while 
st4tement  until  the  end: 


So  it  is  obvious  that  no  clearcut  opinion 
exists  in  my  State  as  to  whether  this  is 
or  is  not  a  good  bill  for  Utah. 

Before  discussing  In  detail  my  view  of 
that  question,  I  will  say  a  word  on  the 
general  Import  of  this  act. 

Heretofore,  Congress  has  established 
hydroelectric  units  as  the  cash  registers 
for  reclamation  projects.  For  example, 
some  95  percent  of  the  reimbursable  costs 
of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project 
will  be  paid  from  sales  of  power  gen- 
erated at  the  great  dams.  What  might 
be  called  the  fuel  for  generation  \b  the 


gravity  stored  energy  in  the  water,  and 
the  supply  of  water  is  being  constantly 
renewed.  Capital  costs  are  the  principal 

costs. 

Such  projects  are  able  to  produce  reve- 
nue long  after  the  capital  outlays  are  re- 
paid. Hoover  Dam  will  be  paid  off  in 
1987,  after  which  $11  million  worth  of 
electric  power  revenues  will  be  available 
each  year  to  help  pay  for  other  lower 
basin  projects.  And  there  is  a  further 
characteristic  to  hydroelectric  genera- 
tion we  are  just  beginning  to  appreciate 
— the  air  remains  clear  and  unpolluted. 

All  that  is  changed  for  the  central  Ari- 
zona project.  Here  we  will  generate  tlie 
electricity  by  burning  fossil  fuel.  Unlike 
water,  coal  and  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  are  not  eternally  renewed  by  the 
hydrologlc  cycle.  On  the  contrary,  the 
longer  the  central  Arizona  project  oper- 
ates, the  more  the  fuel  can  be  expected 

to  cost. 

The  Senate  report  on  S.  1004  contains 
tables  of  payout  figures,  and  they  may 
turn  out  to  be  accurate.  But  we  must 
prove  this  pudding  by  eating  it.  Whether 
such  a  novel  arrangement  will  meet  the 
practical  needs  of  the  CAP  as  well  as  it 
has  the  political  needs  of  the  prcponents 
of  the  bill  may  not  be  known  to  many 
of  us.  We  are  sowing  the  seeds;  others 
must  gather  the  harvest. 

Some  fear  a  sizable  Federal  subsidy 
in  perpetuity.  In  April,  the  noted  maga- 
zine Arizona  Highways  published  a  com- 
prehensive article  on  the  Colorado  River 
by  a  prominent  Arizonan — Lewis  W. 
Douglas,  one-time  Director  of  the  Budg- 
et. On  this  point  he  said : 

The  Federal  taxpayer  will  foot  a  large  part 
of  this  bUl. 

Now  to  the  effect  on  Utah.  The  first 
Utah  benefit  is  integration  of  the  Dixie 
project  into  the  lower  basin  fund,  and 
its  reauthorization  at  the  increased  fig- 
ure of  $58,000,000.  The  first  provision 
was  put  in  the  bill  on  the  Senate  side  at 
my  request,  and  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant. As  the  Senate  knows,  Dixie  was 
authorized  by  Congress  in  1964.  Detailed 
site  studies — which  are  made  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  following  authorization- 
demonstrated  that  the  original  Virgin 
River  site  would  not  hold  water  and  could 
not  be  made  safe  for  construction.  A 
new    and   feasible   site   has  now   been 
selected.  But  power  cannot  be  developed 
there  to  supply  revenue  and,  consequent- 
ly, additional  capital  had  to  be  found. 
Section  2(J)  of  the  Senate  report  states: 
The  Dixie  Project  located  in  Utah  has  been 
authorized  but  Is  not  yet  under  construction 
because  present  studies  indicate  they  will  be 
$25  million  to  $30  million  short  of  being  able 
to  repay  the  reimbursable  cost.  This  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  Dixie  Project  may  re- 
ceive financial  assistance  from  the  develop- 
ment fund   and   thus  become  a  financially 
feasible  project. 


The  House  amendment  increasing  the 
money  figure  In  the  authorization  is 
helpful,  of  course,  but  participation  in 
the  development  fimd  is  the  essential  ad- 
vantage to  Dixie. 

A  second  item  of  benefit  to  Utah  is  the 
provisional  authorization  of  the  Unitah 
Indian  unit  of  the  central  Utah  project. 
This  is  a  step  forward,  and  I  publicly 
commended  Representative  Burton  for 


the  action  of  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee on  it.  Another  related  benefit  is 
the  speeding  up  by  several  years  of  the 
plan  report  on  the  entire  Ute  Indian 
unit — ultimate  phase — of  the  central 
Utah  project. 

But,  compared  to  the  Cotorado  author- 
izations, the  Utah  authorizations  are 
strictly  second  class.  I  call  the  Senate's 
attention  to  page  14  of  the  text  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees.  Authorizations  for 
participating  projects  under  the  Colo- 
rado River  Storage  Project  Act  are  In- 
creased by  $392  million— plus  or  minus 
such  amounts  as  may  oomp«isate  for 
changes  in  construction  costs — which 
shall  be  available  "solely  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Animas-La  Plata.  Do- 
lores, Dallas  Creek,  West  Divide,  and  San 
Miguel  projects." 

In  addition — and  this  is  a  major  pro- 
vision of  this  act— Colorado's  share  of 
the  waters  of  the  river  Is  given  protec- 
tion available  to  no  other  uiver  basin 
State  In  this  language  which  is  subpara- 
graph (b) : 

■me  Secretary  is  directed  to  proceed  as 
nearly  as  practicable  with  the  construction 
of  the  "five  Colorado  projects"  concurrently 
with  the  construction  of  the  Central  Arizona 
Project,  to  the  end  that  such  projects  will  be 
completed  not  later  than  the  date  of  the  first 
delivery  of  water  from  said  Central  Arizona 
Project. 

By  contrast,  the  Uintah  Indian  unit 
may  not  be  constructed  until  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  "has  completed  a 
feasibility  report  on  such  unit"  and  sub- 
mitted it  to  Congress  along  with  his  cer- 
tification that  in  his  judgment,  the  bene- 
fits exceed  the  cost.  Moreover,  not  1  cent 
is  authorized  for  Uintah  imit. 

These  provisions — in  conjunction  with 
others  In  the  bill  and  the  situation  of  the 
Colorado  River — simply  means  that  all 
the  States  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
except  Utah  and  Wyoming  are  given  a 
practical  priority  to  use  their  share  of 
the  waters  although  no  such  priority 
exists  in  law.  California  is  assured  4.4 
million  acre-feet  in  perpetuity:  the 
shares  of  Nevada  and  New  Mexico  are 
assured  and  not  at  issue;  by  the  terms 
of  this  bill  Colorado  and  Arizona  are  con- 
currently guaranteed  the  use  of  their 
share;  thus  any  deficiencies  must  fall  on 
the  projects  which  must  be  authorized 
later  In  Utah  and  Wyoming. 

It  is  these  facts  I  have.  Just  been  recit- 
ing that  lead  me  to  question  the  opti- 
mism of  those  Utahans  who  have  praised 
this  bill.  It  is  true  there  are  two  Utah 
projects  mentioned  in  it,  but  these  sup- 
posed benefits  to  us  are  impaired  by 
benefits  granted  to  others. 

An  example  of  this  kind  of  thinking  is 
embodied  in  the  Deseret  News  editorial 
previously  quoted.  It  states  that  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Dixie  and  Uintah  projects 
in  the  current  bill  is  a  "remarkable  vic- 
tory." In  view  of  the  "strong  inclina- 
tion In  any  eoonomy-mlnded  Congress 
to  ax  reclamation  projects."  If  this  Con- 
gress has  a  tendency  to  ax  reclamation 
projects,  Colorado  would  hardly  be  re- 
ceiving an  authorization  of  $392  million 
for  her  five  projects.  For  that  matter.  It 
Is  unlikely  the  bill  would  be  enacted  at 
all.  Moreover.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
this  bUl  is  the  only  vehicle  that  will  ever 
come  along  to  carry  Utah  projects.  One 


Dixie  project  bill  has  already  been 
passed — In  1964.  The  necessary  author- 
izations were  long  ago  enacted  for  the 
initial  phase  of  the  central  Utah  project, 
and  it  has  always  been  anticipated  by 
Congress  that — when  the  proper  time 
came— the  ultimate  phase  would  also  be 
authorized.  The  experience  of  all  the  rec- 
lamation States  veith  dozens  and  dozens 
of  projects  can  lead  to  no  other  conclu- 
sion than  that  all  feasible  projects  for 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  would  ultimate- 
ly be  built— if  water  remains  available  In 
the  river. 

A  third  benefit  Is  recognition  In  the 
committee  report  of  the  Mexican  Treaty 
burden  as  a  national,  rather  than  a  basin, 
obligation.  But  the  implementation  of 
this  decision  Is  left  to  future  Congresses. 
This   treaty    requires   that    the    United 
States  furnish  Mexico  with  IVa  mllUon 
acre-feet  of  Colorado  River  water  each 
year.  This  bill  says  augmentation  to  pro- 
vide for  Mexican  treaty  water  shall  be  a 
national  obligation,  but  it  provides  no 
such  augmentation.  Since  one  Congress 
does  not  bind  another,  the  real  effect  of 
this  provision  is  to  advise  future  Con- 
gresses that — when  the  necessary  prac- 
tical action  Is  taken — In  the  optoion  of 
the  90th  Congress  the  Mexican  Treaty 
obligation  should  be  borne  by  the  Nation. 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  such  a  provision 
is  not  a  benefit  to  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  States.  It  Is.  But  it  is  far  from  a 
bird  in  the  hand.  The  history  of  this 
legislation  indicates  how  long  and  ardu- 
ous  the   road  will   be  until   additional 
water  to  satisfy  the  Mexican  obligation 
is   actually   poured   Into   the    Colorado 
River. 

Moreover,  this  advantage  does  not 
accrue  to  Utah  alone.  It  is  a  basin  benefit. 
A  further  advantage  in  the  bill  is  the 
establishment  of  criteria  for  the  opera- 
tion of  Lake  Powell  and  relief  from  the 
upper  basin  of  an  obligation  of  more 
than  $3  million  incurred  during  the 
Powell  filling  period. 

By  the  terms  of  the  filling  criteria, 
imtll  Lake  Powell  reaches  the  elevation 
of  3,700  feet  and  Lake  Mead  is  simul- 
taneously at  or  above  elevation  1,146  feet 
or  until  May  31.  1987,  whichever  occurs 
first,  the  upper  basin  fund  bears  the  cost 
for  the  computed  diminution  In  firm 
energy  generation  at  Hoover  Dam  at- 
tributable to  filling  upper  basin  storage 
units. 

An  additional  regxilatlon  (1)  provides 
In  effect  that,  after  Hoover  payout  In  the 
late  1980's,  a  portion  of  Hoover  revenues 
would  be  used  to  reimburse  the  upper 
basin  fund  the  amount  of  actual  pay- 
ment without  Interest  previously  paid 
out  of  storage  project  funds  imder  the 
filling  criteria.  This  would  take  no  more 
than  25  years.  Under  S.  1004  the  amount 
of  $3,790,000.  paid  out  to  date  and  any 
future  expenditures,  would  be  reimbursed 
beginning  In  fiscal  year  1970  at  the  rate 
of  $500,000  per  year  from  the  Colorado 
River  development  fund.  However,  this 
Is  an  upper  basin  benefit — the  obligation 
has  been  relieved  quite  as  much  for  Colo- 
rado as  It  has  for  Utah. 

It  may  be  noted  that  there  is  also  an- 
other amoimit  which  the  upper  basin 
fund  has  paid  to  the  lower  basin.  Dur- 
ing the  time  that  Lake  PoweU  was  filling 


to  mlnlmiun  powerhead.  Secretary  Udall. 
contrary  to  the  filing  criteria,  permitted 
Lake  Mead  to  go  below  its  rated  power- 
head.  The  amount  that  has  been  paid  for 
the  resultant  Impairment  of  energy  apd 
capacity  amounts  to  $3,652,000  and  is  not 
repayable  to  the  upper  basin  fund  from 
any  source. 

For  Utah  and  the  upper  basin,  the 
hopeful  part  of  the  conference  report  lies 
not  in  legislation  but  in  its  statement  of 
principles.  Title  I  declares  the  objective 
of  the  act  to  be  provision  of  "further 
comprehensive  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
and  additional  and  adequate  water  sup- 
plies for  use  m  the  Upper  as  well  as  in 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin." 

Paragraph  B  of  section  102  elaborates, 
saying: 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  continue  to 
develop  ...  a  regional  water  plan  ...  to 
serve  as  the  framework  under  which  projects 
under  the  Colorado  River  Basin  may  be  coor- 
dinated and  constructed  ...  to  the  end  that 
an  adequate  supply  of  water  may  be  made 
available  for  such  projects,  whether  hereto- 
fore, herein,  or  hereafter  authorized. 


These  are  noble  objectives  which  I 
applaud. 

If  these  words  mean  anything,  they 
mean  that  the  conference  committee  be- 
lieves it  to  be  the  obligation  of  the  na- 
tional Government  to  provide  for  an  ade- 
quate water  supply  for  Utah  and  all  the 
States  of  the  Colorado  Basin.  It  is  not 
possible  to  interpret  such  a  statement  in 
any  other  way.  But  so  far  as  the  upper 
basin  is  concerned,  what  is  apparently 
given  vrtth  the  right  hand  is  taken  away 
with  the  left— the  left  in  this  case  being 
those  provisions  which  govern  actual 
preparation  of  the  water  plan. 

Title  II  sets  forth  the  program  in  these 
words: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  conduct 
full  and  complete  reconnaissance  Investiga- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  general 
plan  to  meet  the  future  water  needs  of  the 
Western  United  States.  Such  Investigations 
shall  Include  the  long-range  water  supply 
available  and  the  long-range  water  require- 
ments m  each  water  resource  region  of  the 
Western  United  States."  It  then  requires  sub- 
mission of  progress  reports  to  the  President, 
the  National  Water  Commission  (which  Is 
still  to  be  named),  the  Water  Resources 
Council,  and  the  Congress.  A  final  reconnais- 
sance report  shall  be  submitted  by  June  30, 
197r 

Then  appears  the  famous  limitation: 
Provided,  That  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
from  the  date  of  this  act,  the  Secretary  shaU 
not  undertake  reconnaissance  studies  of  any 
plan  for  the  Importation  of  water  into  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  from  any  other  natural 
river  drainage  basin  lying  outside  the  states 
of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
and  those  portions  of  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Wy- 
oming which  are  the  natural  drainage  basm 
of  the  Colorado  River. 

The  serious  question  raised  by  this 
10-year  moratorium  is  whether  or  not 
anyone  can  carry  out  a  feasibility  study 
worthy  of  the  name  if  he  is  prevented 
from  even  considering  Interbasln 
transfer. 

Section  202  indicates  the  intention  of 
Congress  to  see  water  augmentation  for 
the  Colorado  River  because  it  specifically 
discusses   such   augmentation   and   the 
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to  help  provide  sufficient  water  to  sustain 
the  life  of  the  Amertcaa  people  and  their 
economy  in  the  days  ahead. 

But  It  is  not  only  this  10  years  that 
concerns  me.  A  1966  pamphlet  Issued  by 
CaliXoinlans  for  Water  Action  quoted 
another  distinguished  son  of  California, 
the  then  Oovemor,  Edmund  O.  Brown, 
assaying: 

Thar*  Is  a  gap  of  36  years  from  planning 
table  to  the  water  tap. 

So  it  is  obvious  that  a  delay  of  10 
years  In  any  discussion  of  interbasln 
transfer  may  mean  a  much  longer  delay 
in  the  provision  of  works  to  augment  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River  from  any 
source  whatever. 

The  true  meaning  to  the  Colorado 
Basin  States  of  this  ban  on  the  study 
of  importation  was  made  quite  clear  in 
the  statement  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington issued  on  August  1.  Listen  to  part 
of  it: 

The  Secretory  of  the  Interior  Is  directed 
to  make  a  full  and  complete  reconnalssan'-.e 
Investigation  of  the  Western  United  States, 
with  periodic  progress  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  President,  the  National  Water 
Commission  and  the  Water  Resources  Cotin- 
cll.  with  a  nnal  report  on  June  30.  1977. 
This  recormalflsance  Investigation  Is  to  be 
coordinated  with  the  River  Basin  Ctommls- 
slons  and  the  Water  Resources  Council  im- 
der  the  terms  of  the  Water  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1965.  I  see  this  as  a  giiarantee 
that  every  potential  opportunity  for  proper 
resource  development  in  the  Northwest,  the 
Southwest — in  every  part  of  the  West — will 
be  fully  explored.  In  carrying  out  the  recon- 
naissance investigation,  the  Secretary  Is.  of 
course,  prohibited  from  studying  the  Im- 
porUtlon  of  water  Into  the  Colorado  Basin 
Stotes  from  the  Northwest  or  any  other  area 
under  the  terms  of  the  prohlbltton  I  men- 
tioned earlier. 

I  foresee  the  acceleration  of  planning  to 
meet  the  water  needs  of  the  Southwest 
through  desalination  and  weather  modifica- 
tion. 

More  than  any  region  of  the  United 
States,  the  Southwest  must  have  more 
water  to  generate  its  rJiare  of  the  Na- 
tion's prosperity.  Yet,  by  this  legislation 
such  augmentation  is  cast  upon  the  weak 
shoulders  of  two  unproved  methods — 
changing  the  weather  and  desalting  the 
sea.  Both  are  successful  as  experiments. 
Neither  is  yet  practical  as  a  producer  of 
substantial  quantities  of  water. 

When  Frank  C.  DeLuzio  was  head  of 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water,  he  addressed 
a  nuclear  energy  symposium  held  at  the 
University  of  Arizona  in  March  1966.  He 
warned  against  overoptimism,  saying: 

The  lead  time  between  the  glassware  of 
the  laboratory  and  the  hardware  of  a  com- 
.  merclal  desalting  plant  Is  long  and  arduous. 
It  Is  unrealistic  to  assume  that  cheap  desalt- 
ing plants  or  processes  to  meet  the  great 
variety  of  requirements  In  ternu  of  plant 
sizes  and  types  of  water  and  different  proc- 
esses will  burst  upon  the  scene  like  the  first 
bright  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  The  facts  of 
life  are  that  plants  and  processes  will  be 
produced  as  a  ftmctlon  of  time  and  eOort  In 
a  broad  spectrum,  and  they  will  be  Initially 
economically  viable  only  for  selective  ap- 
pUcatlon. 

Director  DeLuzio  also  emphasized  in 
that  talk  the  need  for  the  basic  tech- 
nical and  economic  data  on  "the  wide 
range  of  alternatives   from  which   to 


choose  the  best  alternative  or  combina- 
tion of  altemaUves."  His  conservative 
views  on  the  speed  with  which  we  could 
expect  to  move  into  commercial  opera- 
tion of  large  desalting  plants  have  proved 
to  be  correct. 

The  difficulties  still  besetting  desalina- 
tion were  emphtwized  in  remarks  which 
Max  N.  Edwards,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  Water  PoUutlon  Con- 
trol, made  before  the  Los  Angeles  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  Jime. 

Secretary  Edwards'  speech  amounted 
to  a  sales  talk  urging  his  hearers  to  ac- 
cept a  large  Federal  subsidy  being  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Speaking  of  the  proposed  Bolsa  Island 
Nuclear  Power  and  Desalting  Plant,  he 
said: 

This  Is  Southern  California's  big  chance 
to  prove  the  viability  of  the  desalting  re- 
sponse to  the  challenge  of  major  water 
shortage  ...  for  the  first  time  In  history. 
government  proposes  to  Join  forces  with  In- 
dustry to  produce  an  unprecedented  amoynt 
of  desalted  water  and  power  on  an  Island 
constructed  Just  for  this  purpose. 

The  reluctant  partners  in  what  Ed- 
wards called  "this  bold  venture"  are  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern 
California— the  largest  water  supply 
agency  in  the  world — Southern  Cali- 
fornia Edison.  San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric, 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles  Department  of 
Water  and  Power,  and,  for  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Office  of  Saline  Water 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

What  Is  proposed  is  a  dual-purpose 
plant  which  would  produce  more  than 
1.800  megawatts  of  electricity  and  150 
mUllon  gallons  of  desalted  water  a  day. 
This  would  be  enough  water  for  a  popu- 
lation of  750,000  persons  and  enough 
power  for  2  million  persons.  The  plant 
would  be  located  on  a  43-acre  island  off 
the  coast  of  southern  California.  It 
would  utilize  nuclear  reactors  to  supply 
the  heat  for  a  distillation  process  plant. 
The  idea  was  first  proposed  in  1959  by 
the  metropolitan  water  district. 

Edwards  also  said: 

The  Federal  government  will  contribute 
substantlaUy  to  the  project  but  will  not 
own  any  part  of  the  facilities,  nor  receive 
any  Income  from  the  sale  of  the  water  or 
electricity. 

He  then  posed  the  question: 

Why.  with  all  of  these  things  going  for  It. 
Is  the  project  stlU  pending? 

The  answer  is  that  the  metropolitan 
water  district  and  the  public  and  pri- 
vate power  companies  are  gun  shy  be- 
cause, he  said: 

The  cost  estUnates  have  gone  up  consid- 
erably  since   they  were  made  initially  In 

1966. 

He  did  not  give  the  figures,  but  here 
they  are.  When  first  proposed,  the  Bolsa 
Island  project  was  expected  to  cost  S444 
million:  the  current  estimate  is  $765 
million. 

As  for  the  second  method  of  augmen- 
tation prescribed  for  the  Southwest: 
What  can  we  look  for  from  weather 
modification? 

So  far.  water  In  the  sky  is  just  like  pie 
in  the  sky. 


There  Is  no  doubt  that  man  can  change 
the  weather;  but  ever  so  8"8*»"y- J,' i^f 
one   believe  that,  in  the  years  ahead, 
tLls  a  definite  possibility  we  may 
learn  enough  to  induce  clouds  to  drop 
more  of  their  moisture  or  drop  more  of 
it   where   it   is   needed.   "Cap   clouds 
dinging    to   the   summits   of    western 
molmtalns  have  already  been  induced  to 
do  this.  I  have  seen  the  optimistic  pre- 
dictions of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Sncemlng  Project  Skywater   -The  first 
operational  programs,  we  are  toW.  couOd 
bSln  as  early  as  1972.  and  by  WW  op- 
erations    within    the    Colorado    River 
Basin  could  provide  up  to  2  mUUon  acre- 
feet  of  additional  streamflow  at  produc- 
tion coste  of  $1  to  $4  per  acre-foot. 

But  a  Project  Skywater  press  release- 
March  17,  1966— cautions: 

ProsTMS  while  quite  substantial,  has 
se^eTSo  to  IdentSy  many  problem  tf«« 
which  must  be  solved  before  operational 
capablUty  can  be  achieved. 

Ttoese  areas  include  knowledge  of-f  ^** 
atmoephertc  conditions  are  best  suited  for 
sSlng.  the  amount  of  artificial  nuclei  re- 
SS^^to  achieve  best  results  for  g^ven  c^" 
dlUons.  The  behavior  of  nuc  el  l'»«^«»«  "^^ 
clouds,  measuring  and  evaluating  the  effects 
of  seeding,  determining  meteorological  ride 
efli^to  alk  the  legal,  social,  biological,  and 
ot^rimpllcauons  of  preclpiutlon  manage- 
ment. 

Senators  wiU  agree  that  this  is  quite 
a  list  of  'problem  areas."  Changing  the 
federalese  to  plain  English,  it  means  t*^^^ 
the  Bureau  cannot  now  take  title  to,  or 
direct  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere, 
or  evaluate  the  ecological  effects  of  di- 
recting it. 
The  release  also  states : 

Precipitation  management,  by  Itself,  can- 
not overcome  the  water  supply  problem. 

And  says: 

It  U  an  exciting  and  important  contributor 
to  the  solution. 


It  is  further  cautioned  that,  to  meet 
the  target  dates,  'activities  are  depend- 
ent on  funding  levels."  During  fiscal  year 
1967  Bureau  of  Reclamation  weather 
modification  research  was  conducted  on 
a  budget  of  $3.75  mUlion.  Twenty-six 
contractors  conducted  programs  m  lo 
Western  States.  The  1968  program  was 
budgeted  at  $4.5  miUlon.  and  that  pro- 
posed for  fiscal  year  1969  was  $5.5  mU- 

So  it  will  be  something  of  a  miracle  if 
Utah  and  the  Southwest  gets  the  water 
it  needs  when  it  needs  it  from  the  sea 
or  from  the  sky. 

Moreover,  restricting  any  area  to  the 
results  of  these  experiments— prohibit- 
ing even  a  study  of  importation— has 
major  Implications  for  national  water 
poUcy  which  must  not  be  glossed  over 
in  the  air  of  euphoria  surroundmg  this 
matter.  ., 

For  one  thing,  there  may  be  a  consti- 
tutional barrier  to  such  a  prohibition. 
Does  Congress  possess  the  authority  to 
permit  study  of  interbashi  transfer  in 
all  river  basins  but  the  Colorado?  As  a 
matter  of  law.  is  such  an  exception  rea- 
sonable? Is  such  a  restriction  in  any  way 
necessary— or  helpful— to  the  essential 
purposes  of  the  bill? 


But  operational  questions  may  be  of 
more  immediate  concern  here. 

How  can  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior decide  whether  weather  modlfl^- 
tion  or  desalting  are  the  best  methods 
of  augmenting  the  water  supplies  of  the 
Colorado  Basin— or  are  even  acceptable 
method»-if  they  cannot  compare  them 
with  aU  possible  alternatives,  including 
interbasin  transfer?  Such  a  prohibition 
means  that  weather  modification  and 
desalination    must    be    studied    in    a 

In  my  discussion  last  year  of  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  this  bill.  I  commended 
what  I  believe  to  be  Senator  Jackson  s 
position  on  the  National  Water  Commis- 
sion—that  such  a  body  must  be  free  of 
any  restrictive  directions  either  from 
Congress  or  the  President. 

But  then  I  pointed  out  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  restricting  the  freedom 
of  the  Commission  by  denying  it  in- 
formation on  which  to  base  judgments. 
If  we  make  the  Commission  responsible 
for  a  truly  informative  report  on  the 
water  needs  of  the  United  States,  and 
Blve  it  5  years  to  produce  such  a  report, 
we  must  expect  that  body  to  rely  upon 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  for 
assistance,  particularly  assistance  in  pro- 
viding information.  Unless  the  Commis- 
sion has  avaUable  to  it  at  some  time  dur- 
ing the  5  years  the  information  on  which 
to  base  recommendations  on  multlbasln 
interchange  of  water,  we  cannot  possibly 
get  any  guidance  on  this  subject. 

That  concern  is  valid  today.  It  is  the 
intention  of  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration that  the  National  Water  Com- 
mission rely  on  the  water  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  for  major  technical 
and  informational  assistance.  Thls^J^ 
made  expUclt  In  the  bill  establishing  the 
Commission  which  says  it  may  utilize 
such  services,  including  "the  use  of  in- 
formational resources."  and  "the  detaU- 
Ing  of  personnel  to  temporary  duty  with 
the  Commission." 

Making  the  point  more  emphatic,  the 
analysis  of  the  bill  in  the  report  of  the 
Interior  Committee  includes  this: 

The  National  Water  Commission  and  the 
Water  Resources  Council  will  cooperate  and 
work  together  In  a  coordinated  and  compli- 
mentary maimer 


Yet  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
which  established  the  Water  Resources 
Council  also  contains  a  prohibition 
against  study  of  interbasln  transfer,  say- 
ing that  the  Council  is  not  authorized  to 
"study,  plan,  or  recommend  the  trans- 
fer of  waters  between  areas  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  more  than  one  river  basin 
commission  or  entity   performing  that 

^^The^proposed  legislation  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior He  also  serves  as  chairman  oi  ine 
Water    Resources    CouncU.    Ask    your- 
selves what  the  Secretary  would  reply  in 
view  of  the  restrictions  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing if  the  National  Water  Commis- 
sion  ^ks  for  oata  on  the  comparative 
costs  of  providing  water  for  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  from  all  possible  sources. 
Put  yourselves  In  the  Secretary's  posi- 
tion, and  you  will  see  how  the  develop- 
ment of  national  water  policy  is  being 
circumscribed  by  this  act. 


A  mostTmportant  possibility  Is  that 
these  restrictions  against  the  study  of 
Interbasln  transfer  could  be  used  to  pre- 
vent gathering  the  necessary  data  to 
evaluate  the  posslblUty  of  divert;lng 
water  from  the  Arctic  south  to  the 
American  West  and  Midwest. 

Such  true  continental  planning  of 
water  resource  development  makes  sense 
for  both  Canada  and  the  United  Stetes. 
It  «)pears  that,  as  further  data  becomes 
available.  Canada  is  moving  to  the  be- 
lief that  she  has  a  real  surplus  of  water. 
It  appears  Ukely  that  she  will  find  she 
can  profitably  export  water  to  the  United 
States  as  a  sustained  yield  crop  which 
is  not  subject  to  depletion. 

Should  that  come  about,  exchange 
transfers  of  Canadian  or  Alaskan  water 
into  the  Columbia  Basin  and  transfers 
of  the  same  quantity  out  of  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  into  the  Great  Basin  or  the 
Colorado  Basin  would  become  a  definite 
posslblUty.  Such  transfers  would  mean 
no  diminution  of  the  amount  of  water 
in  the  Columbia  Basin,  but  would  require 
studies  of  the  kind  prohibited  in  this 
conference  report. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  Arctic 
water  proposals  is  the  NAWAPA  concept 
advanced  by  the  Ralph  M  Parsons  Ca 
Although  the  partiicular  plan  may  have 
faults,  the  vaUdity  of  the  idea  is  surely 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  others 
have  brought  forward  p:ans  which  are 
similar  in  purpose,  though  different  m 

detail 

There  is  the  Kierans  plan  which  would 
serve  primarily  the  eastern  third  of  the 
continent.  It  originated  in  Canada.  It 
centers  on  tiie  Great  Lakes. 

There  is  the  Kuiper  plan,  also  Cana- 
dian, which  Is  probably  niore  solidly 
grouiided  in  actual  field  data  than  the 
Shers.  It  would  collect  the  North  Central 
Canada  waters  for  redistribution  in  the 
southern  tier  of  the  prairie  provinces 
of  Canada,  with  Provision  for  export  to 
the  Great  Plains  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  East  via  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  Magnuson  plan,  again  Canadian, 
embodies  the  essential  features  of  the 
Kuiper  plan. 

The  -nnney  plan,  known  as  the  c^- 
tral  North  American  water  Project, 
comes  closest  to  NAWAPA  m  scope,  but 
avoids  such  controversial  elements  as  the 
Rocky  Mountain  trench.  It  would  serve 
the  Great  Plains  and  tiie  Southw^t.  It 
is  simpler  from  an  engineering  stand- 
point but  apparentiy  does  not  have  the 
power  potentials  of  NAWAPA. 

Most  recentiy  has  come  the  Smith 
plan  designed  to  meet  almost  the  same 
goals  as  NAWAPA  in  the  Western  States 
indeed  drafted  for  the  Federation  of 
Rocky  Mountain  States  by  Lewis  G. 
Smith,  of  Denver.  It  would  not  provide 
any  water  for  the  Great  Lakes  but  would 
solve  the  Colorado  River  problem. 

The  point  is  that  continent-long  and 
continent-wide  water  diversion  is  gener- 
ating more  Interest  every  day,  ^hUe  this 
act  raises  a  definite  roadblock  to  the  kind 
of  planning  which  must  be  done  If  these 
imaginative  solutions  to  American  wat«r 
shortage  problems  are  to  become  reau- 

""  remind  tiie  Senate-and  particularly 
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Senators  from  U  e  States  west  of  Mis- 
souri—of  the  projection  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  National  Water  Re- 
sources that  eiglt  of  the  22  water  re- 
source regions  of  his  country  would  have 
their  water  in  fu  I  use  by  the  year  2000. 
These  eight  regie  ns  encompass  an  area 
stretching  from  i  ansas  City  on  the  east 
to  Los  Angeles  oa  the  West,  and  from 
the  Canadian  boi  der  to  Brownsville,  the 
southern  tip  of  rexas.  It  excludes,  of 
course,  the  Coliu  ibla  Basin  and  north- 
em  California. 

But  this  extensive  area  of  our  Nation 
will  be  looking  f  )r  additional  water  by 
the  turn  of  the  century.  How  long  Is 
that  away?  The  e  id  of  the  10-year  mora- 
torium in  this  bil  will  take  us  within  22 
years  of  that  mc  tnentous  event. 

Mr.  President,  having  made  clear  my 
misgivings.  I  mus ;  record  my  pleasure  at 
one  aspect  of  this  measure.  It  will  begin 
a  long-delayed  m  }ve  to  assure  the  State 
of  Arizona  her  siare  of  the  Colorado's 
waters  at  least  to  the  extent  that  the 
stream -has  the  capacity  to  supply  it. 
This  legislation  st  ands  as  a  monument  to 
Carl  Haydhv.  It  narks  the  culmination 
of  a  career  witl  out  precedent  In  the 
Congress  of  the  Qnlted  States.  It  is  a 
deserved  achievei  lent.  He  has  stood  for 
decades  as  a  frie  id  of  wise  natural  re- 
source developm  snt.  The  West  owes 
much  to  his  fores  ght.  Industry,  devotion, 
and  benign  use  >f  the  great  power  he 
has  wielded  in  Co  igress 


quickly  learn  more  about  changing  the 
weather  and  desalting  the  sea,  Utah's 
development  could  be  hogtled. 

So  we  must  burst  the  bonds  and  find 
the  water  to  meet  the  Colorado's  com- 
mitments. We  look  with  hope  to  the 
policy  statements  In  this  bill,  to  the 
warnings  of  the  Senate  select  committee, 
and  to  the  wisdom  of  the  National  Water 
Commission. 

I  believe  that  our  countrymen,  and  in- 
deed all  who  live  on  this  continent  must 
soon  see  the  necessity  of  truly  unified 
and  fully  comprehensive  water  manage- 
ment. 

Thanks  to  a  bountiful  nature.  North 
America  enjoys  ample  resources  of  water. 
Our  task  is  to  distribute  it  with  skill  and 
fairness  to  areas  of  need. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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the  years  he  has  sup- 
I  »  authorize  the  central 
Arizona  project—  bills  which  in  my  view 
more  truly  servt  d  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  interest.  N(  vertheless.  this  bill  will 
put  to  use  In  Ar  zona  mlUlons  of  acre- 
feet  of  water  fo|  which  he  has  fought 
many  a  battle 

Closing  my  reirfarlts  on  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  S.  1004  Is  St  year,  I  said  we  were 
left  with  this  qiestlon:  "Where  do  we 
go  from  here?"  (That  is  still  the  ques 
tion. 

First,  we  of  th^  upper  basin  must  put 
away  rose-coloref  glasses.  The  year  2000 
population  grows,  and 
be  found  to  quench 
our  powerplants  and 
keep  our  trout  stifsams  full. 
In  his  statement  of  August  1,  the  able 
Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Aifiirs  said  the  result  of 
the  conference  ";ould  be  called  a  great 
victory  for  the  Nqrthwest." 

Press    report   quoted 
as  calling  the  morato- 
rium provision  "4  solid  victory."  And  he 
continued: 


a  better  position  than 
Department  may   not 
surveys  of  the  possibility 
least  a  decade. 
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WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
AOINQ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  that  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1371  be  removed  from  the  table 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Leoislativ*  Clkrk.  A 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1371)  to  provide 
that  it  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  be 
called  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1971.  to  be  planned  and  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  for  related  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  House  Joint  Resolution  1371 
has  the  same  purpose  as  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  117  which  declares  it  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  be  con- 
ducted. This  Joint  resolution,  which  I  in- 
troduced with  19  other  Senators,  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  May  6.  The 
House  version  of  the  resolution  was 
passed  on  July  30. 

I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
asked  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clei^  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  3,  line  16,  strike  out  "CommU- 
aloner  of  Aging"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Health,  EducaUon,  and  Wel- 
fare". 

On  page  4.  line  3,  Insert  after  the  word 
"assistance"  a  comma  and  the  foUoinng:  "In- 
cluding financial  assistance.". 

On  page  4.  line  23,  after  the  comma  Insert 


the  following:  "and.  as  necessary,  to  establish 
ttfihwin^l  advisory  committees". 

On  page  6,  line  3,  strike  out  "Members  of 
the  committee"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"MembetB  of  any  committee  appointed  pur- 
suant to  this  section,". 

On  pi«e  8,  line  2,  strike  out  "«1 300.000" 
and  insert  \n  U»u  thereof  "•1,900,000". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  this  amendment — ^which  is  the 
result  of  discussions  with  House  leaders 
and  other  interested  parties  and  which 
has  the  concurrence  of  these  people  and 
the  minority  members  of  the  Senate 
committee — is  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
several  major  differences  in  the  two  res- 
olutions. 

The  amendment  accomplishes  this  re- 
conciliation of  the  major  differences  in 
the  following  manner: 

First.  State  participation:  The  Senate 
authorized  funds  for  States  to  conduct 
conferences  and  other  preparatory  activ- 
ities in  advance  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference, as  had  been  the  case  when  the 
last  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
was  conducted  in  1961.  The  Senate 
wished  to  provide  for  grassroots  partic- 
ipation in  all  States  of  the  Nation. 
Eminent  witnesses  had  assured  us  that 
local  action  would  be  essential  for  a  suc- 
cessful White  House  Conference.  House 
Joint  Resolution  1371,  however,  removed 
all  authority  and  fimds  for  State  action. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  author- 
izes funds  for  State  activity  but  reduces 
the  total  authorization  for  all  Federal 
and  State  activity  to  $1,900,000.  as  com- 
pared with  the  original  Senate  author- 
ization of  slightly  over  $4  million,  and 
the  authorization  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1371  of  $1.3  million. 

Second.  Date:  The  amendment  of- 
fered today  accepts  the  House  recom- 
mendation that  1971,  rather  than  1970, 
be  the  year  for  the  Conference.  A  sub- 
stantial case  by  convincing  testimony 
was  offered  at  the  House  hearing  on  the 
need  for  the  later  date. 

Third.  Other  changes:  The  amend- 
ment also  offers  other  technical  amend- 
ments of  no  substantive  importance. 

Mr.  President,  since  action  of  this 
Icind  is  necessary  to  reconcile  the  two  res- 
olutions. I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
adopted.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  I  ask  the  Senate  to  adopt  the 
Joint  resolution  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution is  (ven  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  Joint  resolution. 

Hie  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en. 
grossed  and  the  Joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1371) 
was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  preamble  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Han- 
siM  in  the  chair).  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  WEDNESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  11,  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Wednesday,  September 
11, 1968,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  9. 1968: 

POSTKASTEBa 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

AUBONA 

Anne   M.    McKeown.   LukevlUe,   Ariz.,   in 
place  of  O.  S.  Bennett,  removed. 

ARKANSAS 

Eddie  Parrls,  Evening  Shade,  Ark..  In  place 
of  J.  F.  Dickerson,  deceased. 

CAUFOKMIA 

Charles    B.    WestfaU.    Oakdale.    CaUf..    In 
place  of  C.  B.  Tryon,  resigned. 
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August  O.  Kettmann,  Palm  Springs,  Calif.. 
In  place  of  P.  C.  Parker,  retired. 

riiOtlDA 

Jeff  W.  WUIlams.  aracevlUe.  Pla.,  In  place 
of  E.  M.  Stewart,  retired. 

Delma  B.  Plelds.  Ocoee,  Pla.,  In  place  of 
J.  N.  Peacock,  removed. 

(noROU 

Prank  L.  Phillips.  SnellvUle,  Oa..  In  place 
of  Vera  Nash,  retired. 

nxiNois 

Iiterle  C.  Watson,  Brighton,  ni.,  in  place  of 
M.  H.  Stewart,  resigned. 

OlorU  M.  OulU,  Blver  Grove,  ni..  In  place 
of  M.  M.  DeCoete,  retired. 

DmXAMA 

BasU  B.  Nlccum,  Covington,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  O.  P.  Youngblood,  retired. 

James  L.  Trueblood,  Shelbum,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  WUlard  Mmer,  retired. 

IOWA 

Walter  P.  Keenan,  Lansing,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  P.  A.  Riser,  retired. 

KINTOCKT 

W.  Paul  Duncan.  Georgetown.  Ky..  In  place 
of  C.  A.  Cantrlll,  retired. 

XAaTUkNS 

A.  Leroy  WlUey,  Cambridge,  Md.,  In  place 
of  J.  E.  Walter,  deceased. 

Prands  J.  SuIUvan,  Marshfleld,  Mass.,  In 
place  of  Paul  Callahan,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Barbara  J.  Rourke,  Henderson,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  L.  J.  Telfer,  retired. 

Donna  B.  Besko,  Ovid  Mich.,  in  place  of 
R.  B.  Baker,  retired. 

MXNNXSOTA 

Ralph  Pennle,  Kenyon,  Minn.,  In  place  of 
V.  R.  Bufflngton,  resigned. 

Prank  J.  Lano,  Long  Prairie,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  I.  P.  Lano,  retired. 
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Missouai 

Joe  A.  Crook,  Butler,  Mo.,  In  place  of  H.  O. 
Nlcolay.  retired. 

Ann  B.  Wlchman,  Doe  Run,  Mo.,  In  place 
of  L.  L.  Raby,  retired. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Louis  J.  Clrlllo,  BemardsvlUe,  N  J.,  in  place 
of  Joseph  Bearlepp,  retired. 

Robert  J.  McCracken,  MonroevlUe,  NJ.,  m 
place  of  H.  P.  Johnson,  deceased. 

NEW  TOEK 

George  M.  Prehoda,  GranvUle,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  C.  E.  Statla,  deceased. 

OKLAHOMA 

Kester  I.  June,  BartlesvlUe,  Okla.,  In  place 
Of  E.  R.  Christopher,  retired. 

Margaret  E.  Blaslngame,  Duke.  Okla.,  in 
place  Of  M.  C.  Heldenrelch,  retired. 

Kenneth  L.  Boydston,  Roosevelt,  Okla.,  in 
place  Of  M.  L.  Johnson,  transferred. 

OREGON 

Henry  E.  Wiseman,  Clackamas,  Oreg.,  in 
place  of  R.  E.  Walter,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Eugene  S.  Taylor,  EllzabethvlUe,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  J.  J.  Botts,  retired. 

Jesse  C.  Havlce,  Jr.,  Yeagertown,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  H.  E.  Ready,  retired. 

PtTERTO  RICO 

Antonio  Lopez-Rodrlquea,  Marlcao,  PJl., 
In  place  of  Domingo  Lopes,  removed. 

SOTTTH  CAROLINA 

Calhoun  N.  Hlnton,  Pickens.  B.C.,  in  place 
of  E.  R.  Baker,  retired. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Orla  A.  Davis.  Jr.,  Salem,  W.  Va.,  In  place 
of  G.  C.  Ross,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Stanley  R.  Anderson,  Lake  Delton,  Wis..  In 
place  of  J.  P.  Kamlnskl,  retired. 

Donald  M.  Clark,  Mlnocqua,  WU.,  in  place 
of  Jack  Rantz,  resigned. 
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SULLIVAN'S  NAVY 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  MASSACU  U  SETTS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  9,  1968 
Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  typical  of  the  patriotic  spirit 
we  find  in  ail  of  our  military  services,  is 
the  Navy  choice  of  all  four  sons  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ernst  G.  Sullivan,  formerly 
of  Lowell,  Mass. 

Mr.  Sullivan  was  one  of  the  first  in  his 
community  to  enter  the  service  in  World 
War  n  and  his  four  sons  have  chosen 
naval  careers.  David,  Greg,  Richard,  and 
Ralph  Sullivan  are  all  serving  our  coim- 
try  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  They  are  a  credit  to 
their  family  and  their  community  and  I 
feel  sure  they  will  be  a  credit  to  their 
service  as  well.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  an  article  by  Gail  Pearsall. 
which  {^peared  in  the  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Eagle-Tribune  in  the  Ricord: 
Twins  Jom  Two  Brothers:  It's  Sullivan's 
Navy  for  Pour 
(By  GaU  PearsaU) 

A  new  generation  of  StilUvan  brothers  will 
confuse  the  Navy  and  prove  to  America  that 
patriotism  Is  not  old-fashioned. 


No  relation  to  the  famous  five  Sullivan 
brothers  of  World  War  n,  these  four  Sullivan 
tried  to  make  it  five  by  enlisting  the  remain- 
ing sibling,  but  sister  Donna  said  "no  go." 

George  David,  23,  and  Gregory  James,  20, 
are  already  In  the  Navy  and  have  been  serv- 
ing aboard  the  USS  Hartllng,  a  destroyer, 
together.  David,  the  first  to  enlUt  In  Feb. 
1964,  will  remain  on  the  Hartllng.  Greg  has 
been  transferred  to  another  destroyer,  the 
USS  Krause.  He  Joined  In  November,  1965. 

On  July  9,  twins  Ralph  Gary  and  Richard 
Guy,  19,  will  be  sworn  into  the  Navy  \n 
Miami.  The  9th  Is  also  brother  Greg's  2l8t 
birthday,  so  It  wlU  be  a  big  day  for  the  whole 
family. 

Although  aU  four  brothers  are  not  allowed 
to  serve  on  the  same  ship,  which  their  mother 
says  they  would  love,  they  will  work  In 
pairs. 

Ralph  plans  to  Join  Greg  aboard  the 
Krause.  Richard  hopes  to  serve  on  the  Hart- 
llng with  David.  Both  brothers  already  In  the 
Navy  are  machinist  mates,  and  the  two  new 
recruits  want  to  do  the  same  work,  main- 
taining main  propulsion  machinery  for  the 
destroyers. 

The  boys,  all  sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernst 
G.  Sullivan.  1604  SW  13  Ct.,  Pt.  Lauderdale, 
were  born  In  LoweU,  Mass. 

Their  father  was  the  first  Lowell  man  to 
go  into  World  War  n.  Although  he  was  an 
Army  man,  he  has  always  encouraged  the 
boys  to  Join  the  Navy. 

"David  was  the  first  of  the  boys  to  Join," 


said  their  mother.  "He  was  enthusiastic  about 
the  Navy.  The  first  time  he  came  home,  Greg 
tried  on  his  uniform,  and  I  think  his  mind 
was  made  up,  too." 

Ralph  and  Richard  agree  that  they  had 
always  planned  to  be  Navy  men. 

"We  never  thought  of  anything  else," 
Ralph  said.  "And  we  always  wanted  to  serve 
with  Dave  and  Greg." 

Mrs.  Sullivan  credits  Chief  Dave  Holland  of 
the  Pt.  Lauderdale  Naval  Recruiting  Center 
for  the  boys'  Interest  In  the  Navy. 

"When  Greg  went  In,  Chief  Holland  even 
came  to  the  house  to  talk  to  us,"  she  said, 
"and  the  twins  and  the  whole  family  think 
the  world  of  him." 

At  least  one  Sullivan  plans  to  make  the 
Navy  a  career.  David  has  finished  his  first 
four  years  and  has  re-enllsted  for  six  more. 
The  only  Sullivan  not  In  the  service  Is 
Donna,  who  Is  married  to  Christopher  Glzal 
and  has  Just  adopted  a  baby.  The  boy  has 
been  named  after  David. 

Greg  Is  the  only  one  of  the  boys  married. 
His  wife,  Janet,  lives  with  her  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  Trent,  In  TaUahassee  but 
plans  to  visit  the  semor  SulUvans  after  the 

boys  leave. 

"We've  had  teenagers  around  so  long,  the 
house  vmi  be  empty,"  said  Mrs.  SulUvan. 
"But  we  are  very  happy  with  the  choice  they 
have  all  made." 

"Maybe  our  new  grandson  will  he  a  Navy 
man,  too,"  she  added 
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OUR  FDI  UC  LAND  X.AWS 


IN  THE  HOUSl 

Monday, 


HON.  WATNE  N.  ASPINAU 

OF  RXPRSSKNTATTVBa 

September  9,  1988 


Mr.  ASPINilLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
public  land  lai  a  were  the  siibject  of  a 
September  3,  ^968,  article  In  the  WaU 
Reporter  Burt  Schorr 
has  focused  adenUon  on  Just  some  of 
the  problems  t  lat  surround  the  admln- 
publlc  lands. 
As  the  artlce  Indicated  and.  as  my 
colleagues  tauw,  the  congresslonally 
Pu>llc  Land  Law  Review 
low  in  the  midst  of  pre- 


authorlzed 
Commission  Is 


paring  its  stucy  and  recommendations 


concerning  all 
tlons   which 


of  our  laws  and  regula- 
fffect  our  public  lands. 
When  the  Coni  reas  is  called  upon  to  act 
on  the  recomi  lendatlons  of  the  Com- 
mission, it  is  r  ly  highest  hope  and  ex- 

t  will  be  armed  with  the 
-most  -thorougli  going    and   far-reaching 
study  that  is  jx  sslble  to  obtain. 

As  an  examile  of  the  areas  that  the 
study  is  now  a  verlng,  I  recommend  the 
following  artlc  e  to  my  colleagues: 

LiCTS  Valttablc  Pttblic  Laitos 

Hands — Old  Munif  a  Claiics 

East    To    Oct   Wnrsmir 


Cbitxcs  Sat  Iiaw 
Sup  Fiok  XTjS. 
Act   Maxzs   ] 


Aciss — Indxtst  tT  Objects  to  Chamos 


Cod  nty 
f  oreet-t  ordered 
x   to 
wiat 
Int  ended 
years 
eatabl  ahment 
ho  lae 


Uan 
h  T 

tb  » 

pover 

US). 


As  she  bas  for 
Kesterson,  tbe 
man.  Is  sunum 
choice  Federal 
In  Josephine 

If  the 
no   reaembUmce 
that's  exactly 
late  husband 
the  claim  30 
day    her 
house,  guest 
tage,    boatbouse 
provements  wor(h 
widow  figures 

To  Uncle  San 
nothing  more 
ment  charges 
valid  because 
served  tor  a 
for  recreation 

Mrs.  KestersoE 
any  time  soon, 
ready  have 
partment's 
first  asserted 
and  It  could  be 
exhausts   her 
court   appeals, 
have  forgiven 
fight,"  Mrs. 
lose,  the 
land  without 
even  send  her  a 

For  her  suco 
valuable  Federal 
along  with 
passers  on  Federal 
Ings  of  basic  V 
statute  bas  been 
CaUfornlans 
1872  to  legalize 
gold  miners.  Bu1 
Ing  an  Interest 
Alaskan  acres  ( 
tate)  about  as 


(B;   Burt  Schorr) 

many  years,  Mrs.  Martha  B. 

^Idow  of  a  wealthy  lumber- 

at  her  mining  claim  on 

ifnd  along  the  Rogue  River 

,  Ore. 

4.9-acre  tract  bears 

to   a   mining   camp,   well, 

Mrs.  Kesterson  and  her 

when  they  purchased 

ago  for  about  |U9,000.  To- 

Includes    a    main 

for  six,  caretaker's  cot- 

and    lO-horse   stable — Im- 

$150,000,  the  71-year-old 


oo 


though,  Mrs.  Kesterson  Is 
a  poacher.  The  Oovern- 
mlnlng  claim  never  was 
Federal  tract  had  been  re- 
site  and  later  set  aside 


probably  won't  be  packing 

however.   Twelve  yean  al- 

slnce   the  Interior  De- 

of    Land    Management 

claim  was  null  and  void. 

Into  the  1970s  before  she 

regaining  departmental   and 

My   husband    never   would 

if  I  gave  up  without  a 

declares.  Should  she 

could  take  over  the 

compensating  her  and  could 

>U1  for  having  lived  there. 

In  clinging  to  increasingly 
real  estate,  Mrs.  Kesterson — 
of  other  suspected  tres- 
land — can  thank  the  work- 
mining  law.  Tbe  original 
amended  several  times  since 
It  through  Congress  in 
improvised  claims  of  early 
tbe  law  still  makes  obtaln- 
[n  600  million  Western  and 
%  of  total  Federal  real  es- 
y  as  voting. 


elap  sed 
Buriau 
he- 
leU 


n.e 
Kes  «r8on 
Ooveri  ment 


bund  reds 


} 


pushed 
tiei 


JO"? 


8BALB   CLAIMS 


Because  of  tie  96-year-old  statute, 
Interior    DeiMui  ment     attorneys     now 


too, 
are 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

battling  to  stave  off  claims  to  Federal  oU 
■bale  lands  in  Colorado.  Wyoming  and  Utah — 
a  public  resource  some  experts  say  contains 
mineral  wealth  worth  more  than  three  tril- 
lion dollars.  The  shale-land  claims  all  are 
Invalid,  department  solicitor  Edward  Wein- 
berg insists,  but  be  acknowledges  a  final  de- 
cision may  be  five  years  or  more  away. 

There  is  more  action  eleswhere  on  the 
claims  front.  Las  Vegas-area  sand  and  gravel 
companies  are  seeking  public  land  close  to 
former  U.S.  tracts  that  have  proven  a  real 
estate  bonanza.  A  California  claim  holder 
threatens  to  evict  archeological  InvesUgators 
of  what  could  be  North  America's  oldest 
known  inhabited  site.  And  careless  miners 
have  buUdoaed  more  than  six  miles  of  tbe 
historic  Oregon  Trail  in  Wyoming  and 
created  landslide  conditions  in  Oregon's 
scenic  Mt.  Hood  National  Forest. 

Most  of  the  public  land  in  question  passed 
into  Federal  ownership  as  a  result  of  the 
lioulslana  Purchase  from  France,  the  war 
wtlh  Mexico  and  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
The  1873  law,  in  effect,  enables  almost  anyone 
to  initiate  a  mining  claim  on  these  holdings 
by  filing  a  description  of  its  location  in  the 
local  county  courthouse.  This  simple  action 
arms  the  claimant  with  a  vested  land  interest 
that  can't  be  extinguished  without  often 
slow-moving  administrative  and  court  pro- 
ceedings. 

Only  if  challenged  by  the  Oovemment  or 
rival  prospectors  must  the  bolder  defend  bis 
claim  (and  the  related  right  to  enter  Federal 
land  and  work  it)  by  proving  that  It  rep- 
resents a  valuable  mineral  deposit,  or  that 
its  boundaries  have  been  properly  staked  and 
be  has  spent  at  least  SlOO  yearly  to  develop 
the  tract. 

TXMBKX    AND    aUIUinfO    LOTS 

Should  a  claim  holder  make  a  mineral 
strike  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Federal  require- 
ments, he  can  go  on  to  obtain  a  patent,  or 
full  title,  to  the  land,  by  paying  the  Oovem- 
ment as  little  as  $2.S0  an  acre.  Even  if  located 
in  national  forests  (which,  unlike  most  na- 
tional parks  and  military  reeerrstlOQS,  arent 
exempt  from  mining  claims) ,  patented  traota 
can  be  mined  without  restriction,  abom  of 
their  timber,  even  sliced  into  building  lots. 

The  mining  law  doesn't  provide  for  central 
recording  of  claims,  so  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement officials  have  no  idea  bow  many  lie 
burled  in  hundreds  of  county  courthouse 
files.  "There  must  be  at  least  several  mllUon," 
says  Irving  Senzel,  the  bureau's  assistant  di- 
rector In  charge  of  lands  and  minerals.  If  the 
Oovernment  decided  to  catalogue  and  chal- 
lenge claims  currently  recorded,  Mr.  Senzel 
adds,  the  task  might  cost  $600  million  \inder 
present  procedures. 

Not  surprisingly,  conservationists  are  esca- 
lating their  attacks  on  tbe  1872  law  as  an 
anachronism  having  no  place  in  modem  man- 
agement of  nationally  owned  resources.  "The 
1872  act  is  an  obsolete  relic  of  our  frontier 
days,"  says  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall. 
"It's  a  giveaway  law  and  an  anti-conservation 
law." 

Thomas  L.  Kimball,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  tbe  National  Wildlife  Federation,  says 
that  new  legislation  should  deal  with  "more 
than  the  pure  economies  of  planning." 
Recreation,  protection  of  wildlife,  watersheds 
and  timber,  and  water  pollution  dangers  all 
are  Ignored  by  existing  law,  he  says. 

The  answer,  conservationists  argue,  is  to 
abolish  present  claims  procedures  and  place 
all  Government-owned  minerals  under  the 
1920  Minerals  Leasing  Act,  which  already 
covers,  among  other  things,  natural  gas,  coal 
petroleum  and  oil  shale  (the  disputed  shale- 
land  claims  in  Western  states  were  filed 
prior  to  the  1920  law) .  In  that  way.  competi- 
tive bidding  for  leases  and  payments  for  roy- 
alties would  boost  Oovemment  mining  rev- 
enues, and  lease  terms  could  require  land 
conservation  practices. 
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Such  a  proposal,  in  fact,  is  among  the 
many  now  before  the  public  land  law  review 
commission  whose  findings,  due  by  mid-1970, 
could  lead  to  a  thorough-going  Congres- 
sional overhaul  of  the  mining  statutes.  Secre- 
tary Udall,  for  one,  sees  the  issue  of  the  1872 
law  as  one  of  the  most  important  the  com- 
mission must  consider;  soon  hell  nutke  a  de- 
tailed personal  pitch  for  commission  support 
of  conservationist  reforms. 

It's  clear,  however,  that  Mr.  Udall's  cru- 
sade will  clash  bead-on  with  tbe  mining  in- 
dustry. Speaking  through  the  American  Min- 
ing Congress,  the  Industry  already  has  told 
the  commission  that,  except  for  certain  up- 
dating. It  likes  the  1872  law  pretty  much  the 
way  it  Is. 

Certainly,  easy  procedures  helped  small 
prospectors  lay  claim  to  Important  uranium 
finds  during  the  uranium  rush  of  the  mid- 
1950s.  (The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  saj-s 
approximately  66%  of  today's  known  US. 
uranium  reserves  are  located  on  public 
lands.) 

Thousands  of  legitimate  prospectors  con- 
tinue to  swarm  over  the  public  lands — and 
are  quick  to  bombard  sympathetic  mining- 
state  lawmakers,  who  largely  dominate  the 
key  House  and  Senate  Interior  Committees, 
with  protests  against  mining  law  reform. 
Solicitude  for  the  small  miner's  Interests,  in 
fact,  caused  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  to 
bury  an  Administration  bill  for  central  claim 
recording  this  year. 

Not  every  prospector  is  legitimate,  how- 
ever. A  mining  company  obtained  title  to 
8.200  acres  of  public  land  near  booming 
Phoenix,  after  Interior  Department  engineers 
confirmed  its  claim  of  minable  gold  In  tbe 
desert  tract.  But  they  became  suspicious 
when  the  company's  vice  president  subse- 
quently sought  title  to  13.320  more  acres 
even  closer  to  the  city.  Some  ore  samples 
tested  for  the  Government  at  the  second  lo- 
cation assayed  as  $27  a  cubic  yard — a  fan- 
tastic figure  compared  with  the  50  cents  a 
yard  deemed  sufficient  for  profitable  gold 
mining  there. 

FBI  agents,  alerted  by  tbe  engineers,  ob- 
served the  vice  president  lifting  a  tarpaulin 
after  hours  and  tampering  with  ore  sched- 
uled for  testing  the  next  day.  The  vice  pres- 
ident was  indicted  for  salting  his  claim,  the 
Investors  be  represented  dropped  their  pat- 
ent applications  and  the  Oovemment  filed 
suit  to  recover  title  to  the  original  tract. 

Judge  Walter  E.  Craig  found  the  first  group 
of  patents  covering  the  8,200  acres  had  been 
issued  "by  mistake"  and  should  be  can- 
celed. Had  both  groups  of  applications  not 
been  successftilly  challenged.  Uncle  Sam 
would  have  received  $53,800,  or  $2.50  an  acre, 
for  land  estimated  to  be  worth  over  $5  mil- 
lion for  real  estate  development. 
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WHATS  HAPPENED  TO  AMERICA?— 
SERMON  BY  DR.  KARL  BENNET 
JUSTUS 


Hod.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

or  ILLZNOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  9,  1968 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  a  sermon 
preached  at  Bethesda  Methodist  Church, 
Sunday.  July  28,  1968,  by  Dr.  Karl  Ben- 
net  Justus,  executive  director,  the  Mili- 
tary Chaplains  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 


WHAT'S  HAPPSmD  TO  AMXBICA? 

(Sermon  by  Dr.  Karl  Bennet  Justus,  exeou- 

uve  director,  the  MUltary  Chaplains  Aaao- 

cUtlon) 

Text:  Romans  13 : 1— Everyone  must  obey 
the  state  authorities;  for  no  authority  exists 
^tbout  God's  permission. 

somewhere  I  read  the  words,  and  I  cannot 
remember  if  the  great  Bard  wrote  them.  "Oh, 
justice  thou  art  fled,  and  men  have  lost  their 
teason  "  It  would  seem  that  many  Americans 
Have  "lost  their  reason"  as  they  seek  that 
••jusUce"  which  has,  partly  or  totally, 
escaped  them.  ^^ 

Recently  I  happened  to  tune  to  a  special 
abow  on  the  NBC  TV  network.  The  subject 
was  "What's  Happened  to  America?"  That 
evening,  NBC  correspondent  Ed  Newman  was 
interviewing  Mayor  John  Lindsay  and  Frank 
Mankewics— press  secretory  for  the  late  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy.  The  hour-long  discus- 
sion dealt  vrtth  the  riots  and  disorders  in  our 
cities,  and  the  crying  need  for  law  and  order, 
the  enforcement  of  which  may  not  be  as 
"vague"  as  some  people  seem  to  think.  At 
the  end  of  the  show  I  learned  there  were 
three  others  in  the  series,  which  I  did  not  see, 
on  which  psychologists,  psychiatrists,  hippies 
and  student-revolters  were  interviewed— so  I 
never  heard  their  views  on  "What's  Happened 
to  America?"  „^ 

As  I  work  and  travel  for  The  Military  Chap- 
Uins  Association,  and  Join  In  serious  dU- 
logue,  I  increasingly  hear  the  query— What  s 
Happened  to  America? 

I  agree  with  President  Johnson  that  ours 
IB  not  a  "sick  society"  and  that  we  cannot 
blame  200-milllon  Americans  for  the  ghastly 
tragedies  that  have  haunted  thU  great  land, 
with  nightmarish  effect,  in  recent  months 

^Nevertheless,  we  would  be  fooUsh— and 
bUnd— not  to  recognize  we  surely  have  some 
serious  moral  ailments  in  ovu:  citizenry  and 
thU  great  body  politic.  Frank  Carlson,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  said  not  long  ago; 
"Modern  Americans  are  accepting  and  toler- 
ating conditions  never  before  permitted  by 
anv  generation  of  our  ancestors  .  .  .  Never 
have  public  officials  been  so  brazen  and  open 
in  seeking  the  vote  of  people  through 
promises  of  things  that  are  morally  and 
spiritually  wrong  .  .  .  Never  have  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  turned  their  pulpits  and  their 
pastoral  duties  toward  the  direction  of  the 
social  order  to  the  near  exclusion  of  the  salva- 
tion of  order  as  abounds  in  our  time."  The 
very  disorders  we  have  experienced  surely 
testify  to  our  moral  crisis. 

Let  us  take  a  partial  census:  The  assassina- 
tions of  President  Kennedy,  Martin  Luther 
King,    and    Senator    Kennedy;    the    wanton 
murders  that  occur  dally;  the  senseless  loot- 
ing and  arson;  the  scandalous  rioting,  pre- 
meditated, or  on  the  slightest  pretext  (which 
Mr.  McKlsslck  of  CORE  prefers  to  call  "rebel- 
lion", and  seems  to  condone);  the  insurrec- 
tion on  university  campuses,  which  ought  not 
to  be  allowed,  the  ridlciUous  reasoning  and 
talk  (such  as  I  have  heard  on  television)  that 
because  one  man  makes  $16,000  per  year  (for 
which  he  U  qualified) ,  another  man  should 
make  that  too,  even  if  he  lacks  the  qualifica- 
tions, the  ever-increasing  crime  rate,  rising 
faster  than  the  population  growth,  particu- 
larly the  crime  rate  in  the  Nation's  Capital; 
the  mounting  disrespect  for  law  and  order 
and  whatever  smacks  of  established  author- 
ity;   the    belittling    and   trampling   of   our 
American  Flag  and  the  idea  that  patriotism 
is  outmoded;  these  facts,  and  many  others 
relevant  to  the  American  scene  today  make 
me  certato  that  we  are  "alltog"  and  that 
something  has  happened  to  America. 

In  passing,  I  wish  to  cite  a  case  in  point 
about  patriotism  and  the  American  Flag.  Re- 
cently I  read  a  timely  editorial,  written  by 
Barbara  Cross,  In  the  Sykesvllle  Herald  over 
In  Carroll  County,  Marrland.  She  related  a 
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story  that  late  one  afternoon  she  was  passing 
a  Post  Office  where  an  employee  was  lowering 
the  Flag.  As  he  did  so  he  conversed  with  a 
friend,  and  the  Flag,  unnoticed,  dragged  in 
folds  on  a  dirty  sidewalk.  Miss  Cross  told  the 
postal  clerk  he  should  show  more  respect  for 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Both  men  laughed  at 
her — and  the  postman  said,  "What  the  heU, 
I  don't  do  this  out  of  respect.  They  teU  me 
to  take  it  down,  I  take  it  down.  They  didn't 
say  I  had  to  respect  it."" 

This  instance  does  not  represent  an  en- 
tirely Isolated  atUtude  today.  Nevertheless, 
I  still  feel  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
are  patriotic,  peaceful,  law-abiding  citizens— 
and  most  of  them  would  agree  with  what  I 
have  set  forth  so  far,  but  they  do  not  know 
what  to  do  or  say  about  the  situation — and 
may  even  be  afraid  to  say  or  do  anything. 
In  my  humble  opinion,  one  thing  must  be 
done,  at  least— from  The  White  House,  the 
Congress,  and  on  down  through  the  precincts 
of  the  land — and  that  Is,  law  and  order  must 
be  enforced.  It  is  tme  there  is  InJusUce  and 
Inequity  In  our  social  structure  and  In  our 
human  relationships.  Nevertheless,  this  does 
not  constitute  either  a  moral  or  legal  Justi- 
fication for  people  to  take  matters  Into  their 
own  hands  and  cause  a  breakdown  of  law  and 
order.  Our  land  with  all  its  freedoms  is  a 
nation  where  liberty  under  law  is  advocated. 
If  we  make  license  out  of  liberty,  there  Is  no 
law — all  our  citizens  are  affected,  and  chaos 
results,  which  has  happened  In  many  of  our 
great  cities — Cleveland  and  Akron,  Ohio,  be- 
ing the  latest  this  past  week. 

It  is  not  poverty  and  discrimination  olone 
that  have  brought  us  where  we  are  today.  It 
is,  also,  the  naive,  progressive,  totally-per- 
missive attitudes,  and  the  abdication  of  exer- 
cising any  kind  of  authority,  that  have  held 
sway  the  last  two  decades — sunong  educated, 
cultured,  affluent  people — which  has  kicked 
respect  out  the  window  and  hindered  the  en- 
forcement of  law  and  order.  It  has  begun  In 
many  fine  homes.  Christian  homes  if  you 
please,  by  parents  being  afraid,  or  unwilling, 
to  exercise  any  control  over  their  children. 
We  do  not  have  to  go  to  the  ghettos  to  see 
the  results.  I  say,  God  save  the  child  who  has 
grown  up  without  any  discipline,  or  without 
any  respect  for  authority,  or  for  persons  and 
property — which  includes  his  parento. 

Recently  in  this  Capital,  two  law  officers 
were  making  an  arrest  on  a  disturbance  of 
the  peace  complaint.  Those  they  were  seek- 
ing to  arrest  grabbed  the  officers'  pistols- 
shot  one — and  klUed  the  other.  Shortly  after- 
ward, tbe  Black  United  Front  (not  so 
united) — an  organization  of  Negro  leaders 
from  agencies  militant  and  otherwise,  drafted 
a  resolution,  adopted  unanimously  according 
to  the  press,  that  "The  shooting  of  the 
honky  cop  was  Justifiable  homicide." 

By  what  wild  imagination,  or  by  what  in- 
comprehensible process  of  rationalization, 
can  any  man  term  such  action  "Justifiable 
homicide"?  It  is  further  scandalous,  to  me, 
that  two  much  publicized  Negro  ministers  in 
Washington  had  a  part  In  this.  One,  a  Na- 
tional Democratic  Committeeman,  helped 
draft  the  resolution;  the  other,  not  present, 
condoned  It— and  he  Is  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
new  City  Council  for  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia. Yes,  "Men  have  lost  their  reason." 

Speaking  of  the  clergy— there  is  a  grow- 
ing schism  in  Church  thinking  and  action 
today.  It  is  not  between  "fundamentalism" 
and  "modernism"  but  rather.  It  Is  whether 
the  mission  of  the  Church  Is  to  bring  men 
to  a  new  life  of  commitment,  understand- 
ing and  love  for  their  fellowmen — and  thus 
help  build  the  better  society;  or,  to  spend 
all  of  its  energies,  efforts  and  resources  on 
changlntc  the  social  and  political  aspects 
of  life  to  create  that  better  society.  An  in- 
creasing number  of  clergy  are  avidly  devot- 
ing ALL  of  their  ministry  to  the  social  and 
political  aspects. 
For  what  It  Is  worth.  I  think  both  sides 
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of  the  divided  church  are  wrong.  It  is  not 
a  case  of  either/or,  but  both/and.  One  thing 
seems  clear  to  me:  we  cannot  build  a  better 
society  as  a  sole  endeavor,  and  expect  men 
to  be  better  as  a  result.  Tbe  prime  mission 
of  the  Church  is  to  bring  men  to  commit- 
ment to  God — and  to  that  way  of  life  wherein 
understanding  and  vision  makes  it  easier  to 
create  that  society  where  poverty  is  ade- 
quately dealt  with,  strangers  become  friends, 
and  tbe  health  needs  of  the  sick  are  met. 
When  that  first  conunltment  Is  made,  that 
second  objective  becomes  easier. 

We  should  all  remind  ourselves  on  a  basic 
matter  we  sometimes  forget,  both  Negro  and 
White,  as  Americans:  If  we  desire  "inalien- 
able righta"  we  must  accept  unalterable  re- 
sponsibilities. One  goes  with  the  other,  like 
two  sides  of  a  coin.  I,  for  one,  am  certain 
that  we  have  some  laws  that  can  and  must 
be  Improved.  However,  we  have  proper  ways 
to  do  tliat — by  changing  the  laws — and  that 
process  should  be  followed.  To  teach,  and 
preach  and  condone  civil  disobedience,  and 
to  openly  advocate  breaking  the  law — Just 
because  we  do  not  like  or  agree  with  it,  is 
wrong.  It  is  un-clvll,  un-Chrlstlan,  and  un- 
American. 

Those  of  us  who  term  ourselves  "Chris- 
tian" sbould  call  to  mind  some  of  our  teach- 
'ngs.  Both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments 
uphold  the  Importance  of  law.  Indeed,  the 
basic  structure  of  the  laws  of  this  land  stem 
from  the  Ten  Commandments.  One  day  a 
man  put  a  catch-question  to  Jesus,  Inquir- 
ing If  tribute  should  be  paid  to  Caesar. 
Jesus,  with  a  coin  In  hand  parried  with — 
"Whose  Inscription  is  this?"  When  the  man 
replied  "Caesar's" — Jesus  said,  'Render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto 
God  the  things  that  are  God's."  He  recognized 
the  need  for  authority  in  the  land,  and  in 
each  man's  life,  and  respected  that. 

The   Apostle   Paul    whose   teachings    and 
writings   have   been   a   cornerstone   of    the 
Christian  faith,  both  regarded  and  respected 
the  law.  He  wrote  to  the  Romans,  "Everyone 
must  obey  the  state  authorities:  For  no  au- 
thority exlste  without  God's  permission  .  .  ." 
This  is  not  to  say  that  every  official  in  gov- 
ernment is  scrupulously  honest    and  dedi- 
cated. It  Is  to  say  that  we  should  respect  and 
uphold  oiu-  government  and  the  authority 
it  represente.  After  aU,  in  America,  we  elect 
our  politicos— and  If  they  don't  produce,  we 
sbould  "throw  the  rascals  out"  at  election 
time.  One  Old  Testament  characterized  his 
age  and  country  by  saying — "and  everyman 
did  that  which  was  right  In  his  own  eyes." 
In  part,  this  Is  what  has  happened  to  America 
and  the  resultant  confusion,  disorder  and 
chaos  should  be  evident.  Our  day  Is  charac- 
terized not  by  dialogue,  but  by  defiant  de- 
bate. It  has  not  been  our  great  wisdom  that 
has  led  us  to  disregard  authority,  but  our 
colossal  conceit  and  wilful,  wayward  depar- 
ture from  what  we  know  the  path  of  right 
to  be. 

Before  I  completely  turn  from  the  matter 
of  law  and  order,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about 
our  police.  Of  all  the  professional  men  in 
America  today,  the  police  have  the  most  diffi- 
cult job.  And.  by  tbe  way,  they  are  "profes- 
sionals." We  expect  our  law  officer  to  pro- 
tect us  from  every  conceivable  danger,  yet 
scarcely  allow  him  to  do  It;  In  addition,  we 
think  he  should,  also,  be  a  psychiatrist,  a 
trained  social  worker,  a  professor  of  human 
relations  and  an  economic  expert.  When  he 
does  his  job  well,  we  rarely  compliment  him; 
if  he  needs  assistance,  we  stand  aside;  If  he 
doesn't  do  his  Job,  we  raise  heU.  And  the 
great  body  of  good,  law-abiding  citizens,  who 
do  respect  him — never  raise  a  voice  to  chal- 
lenge the  raucous,  hate-flUed  cry  of  "police 
bmtallty"  which  I  have  challenged  for  many 
years. 

Individual  citizens,  the  commimlty  and  the 
Nation  should  back  up  otir  law  enforcement 
officers  in  every  legitimate  way— starting  with 
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MlectlTe  enltatmwk  th«  b«rt  poMtbto  ^'•f- 
■lonkl  tnOnlnc.  i  dequate  MUary.  and  tbe 
knowtodga  that  n  »  wlU  stand  behind  them 
in  enforcing  law  and  malnUlnlng  order.  If 
we  don't  do  that-  then  we  have  no  right  to 
oompUln  about  "Whafe  happened  to 
America." 

On  another  iub  set,  to  which  I  cannot  now 
devote  adequate  t  me.  I  think  that  what  baa 
happened  on  mai  y  of  our  unlvanlty  cam- 
puBM  u  dlagraoi  ful— and  abould  not  be 
tolerated.  For  In  ttanee.  after  tumult  and 
upheaval  at  Stan  ord  Unlverrtty.  that  great 
Inatttutlon  of  leai  alng  1b  partly  run  by  »tu- 
denta  who  had  mu  h  Inalght  and  wtodom  that 
they  made  a  tople  ».  go-go  girl  a  malor  can- 
didate for  Preeld  int  of  the  atudent  body. 
Look  what  happen  id  at  Columbia  I  We  do  not 
have  time  to  caU  1  be  roll  of  unlveraltlea  that 
have  been  dUrup  »d.  Carl  Rowmn.  a  noted 
Negro  columnUt.  ormer  head  of  the  United 
SUtea  Informatlca  Agency,  wrote:  "It  to 
clearly  time  for  college  administrators  to 
meet  and  adopt  a  )me  Joint  strategy  to  deal 
with  this  absurd  '  tuslnesa." 

I  think  that  n  oet  colleges  have  a  great 
number  of  lerloui  minded,  law-abiding,  ear- 
nest students  see  dng  to  learn  and  prepare 
CbemMtes  for  a  full  life.  By  what  great 
dowlMge  and  ii  sight  does  a  minority  of 
students  think  it  knows  more  about  how  to 
conduct  unlverslt  r  academics  and  Ufe  than 
the  trained  adm  nlatrators  of  theee  great 
institutions. 

It  is  not  rlghl  or  fair  that  thU  vocal, 
defiant  minority  o  '  wUd-eyed,  far-out,  hippy- 
type,  free  thlnken  should  disrupt  university 
life  close  the  doers,  browbeat  the  adminis- 
trators, and  take  ( ver  buUdlngs.  Tbto  should 
not  be  allowed.  Oeslrable  changes  can  be 
made  to  Improve  Oilngs:  that  to  the  way  of 
life.  But  If  I  were  a  college  president,  which 
to  the  last  thing  on  earth  I  want  to  be,  I 
would  agree  to  rea  lonable  demands  for  legiti- 
mate changes  tha  i  woiUd  improve  things  for 
aU.  but  I  would  :  lever  give  In  to  ridiculous 
demands,  threats,  and  violence.  Before  I  did, 
the  Trustees  woul  1  have  to  dtopense  with  my 
services. 

Americans,  I  sa  It  to  Ume  to  wake  upl  We 
have  a  great  land  I  It  deserves  our  love,  loy- 
alty, respect  and  patriotism.  We  have  come 
a  long  way.  To  U  ose  who  think  thto  land  to 
so  bad,  who  dtorv  pt  it  by  violence,  and  who 
cannot  abide  the  progressive,  orderly  process 
of  change — I  say  go  and  see  how  you  would 


fare  under  Mao 
If  we  do  not 


:!astro  or  the  Kremlin. 

„   „„ give  to  America  the  love, 

loyalty,  respect.  :  lonor  and  patriotism  I  Just 
spoke  of— I  prod  ct  the  night  wlU  be  darker 
before  we  see  tl  e  Ught  of  a  new  dawn  of 
peace  and  treed<  m. 
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what  really  happened  during  the  hectic 
days  of  rioting  while  the  convention  was 
taking  place. 

I  am  today  placing  into  the  Rbcoro 
the  full  contents  of  Mayor  Daley's  re- 
port. It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagiies 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  read  this 
historic  document  and  see  for  themselves 
how  It  was  necessary  to  take  the  steps 
which  were  taken  bx  the  city/ of  Chicago 
to  protect  both  the  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention and  the  dtlaens  of  that  great 
city. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  report  categorically  states  that 
those  leaders  reqxmsible  for  the  rioting 
in:  Chicago  have  designated  200  to  300 
similar  demonstrations  and  riots  across 
the  United  States. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
evidence  contained  in  this  report  clearly 
shows  the  evil  designs  that  exist  in  this 
ooimtry  to  destroy  the  very  fabric  of  our 
Republic. 

It  is  my  very  fervent  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  me  in  urging  the  UJS. 
Attorney  General  to  forthwith  seek  in- 
dictments against  the  leaders  of  this  riot- 
ing under  the  Federal  law  which  prohib- 
its the  crossing  of  State  lines  to  par- 
ticipate in  riots. 

Only  through  forceful  action  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  removing  from 
society  those  who  have  started  these  riots 
can  we  hope  to  restore  peace  and  har- 
mony to  our  Nation. 

Mayor  Daley's  outstanding  report  fol- 
lows in  its  entirety: 
Ths  SraATWJT  or  Con«oiitatiom:   Chicago 

AND     TH«     DnSOCBATIC     NaTIOHAI.     COWVDf- 

TlOK — 1968 

UfTBODUCnON 

From  the  beginning  of  1868,  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  was  "D"  Day  for 
many  dissident  groups  In  the  United  SUtes. 
The  most  obvious  efforts  were  those  of  the 
National  MobUlzatlon  Committee  and  the 
Youth  International  Party.  Plans  were  made 
to  disrupt  the  National  ConvenUon  and  par- 
alyse the  City  of  Chicago.  The  plans  were 
announced  publicly,  training  for  the  en- 
counter was  cioTled  on  publicly,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  disrupt  was  openly  launched. 

Responsible  governmental  agencies  noted 
the  plans  and  preparations  and  took  the  ap- 
propriate measures  necessary  to  cope  with 
the  promised  attack.  Members  of  tbe  12,000- 
man  Police  Department  were  placed  on 
twelve  hour  duty  rather  than  the  normal 
eight  hour  tour  of  duty;  the  nilnoto  Na- 
tional Guard  was  activated  and  readied  in 
case  of  emergency  at  the  Armories  within 
the  City;  and  Federal  troops,  who  never  en- 
tered the  City,  were  conveniently  located  In 
readlnees  at  CHare  and  Olenvlew  air  sta- 
tions. 

Psychological  warfare  was  waged  by  the 
dissidents  for  weeks  In  Chicago  and  several 
outbreaks  of  actual  violence  did  occur  dur- 
ing the  Convention  week  of  August  26-30, 
1908 — tbe  most  serious  being  tbe  Incident 
which  occurred  in  front  of  the  Hilton  Hotel 
on  August  28  from  7:S7  P.M.  to  8:16  P.M. 

Although  publicity,  largely  unfavorable, 
was  enormous,  arrests  and  Injuries  were 
m.oderate.  The  Convention  was  not  disrupted; 
the  City  was  not  paralysed.  Not  one  shot  was 
fired;  not  one  life  lost. 

Now,  as  a  natural  aftermath  of  recent 
events,  we  enter  Into  the  period  of  assess- 
ment of  the  performance  of  governmental 
offlclato,  police  and  military  tmlts.  radio,  tele- 
vision and  newspapers.  Toward  this  end  and 
In  an  effort  to  begin  to  detail  what  hap- 
pened In  Chicago  during  the  Convention 
Week,  we  have  prepared  this  report. 
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BACKoaouiTD  or  wrmtm  lbaoim  o  to  oonvkmtion 

On  October  8.  1087,  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Committee  announced  that  Chicago 
had  been  selected  to  be  the  site  for  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  scheduled  for  Au- 
gust 2«th  tbroiigh  20th,  1068. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  thousands 
of  delegates  and  newsmen  plus  famlUee  and 
friends  were  not  the  only  ones  planning  to 
vtolt  Chicago  that  week.  As  far  back  as  No- 
vember 16,  1067,  The  Village  Voice  reported 
the  leader  of  the  Touth  International  Party. 
Jerry  Rubin,  as  saying  "See  you  next  August 
in  Chicago  at  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention. Bring  pot.  fake  delegates'  cards, 
smoke  bombs,  costumes,  blood  to  throw  and 
all  kinds  ot  interesting  props.  Also  football 
helmets."  > 

Early  In  1088  the  National  Mobilization 
Committee  Against  the  War  In  Vietnam 
headed  by  David  Dellinger  organized  a  Chi- 
cago Project  Committee  and  placed  Rennle 
Davto  m  charge  with  Instructions  to  work 
closely  with  Tom  Hayden,  leader  of  Studenu 
for  a  DemocraUc  Society  and  Jerry  Rubin, 
head  of  the  Progressive  Labor  Party  and  also 
of  the  Touth  International  Party,  more  com- 
monly known  as  Tipples.  All  had  previously 
cooperated  In  the  march  on  the  Pentagon  in 
October  of  1067.  Many  other,  less  prominent 
militants  from  other  groups  were  also  invited 
to  a  meeting  on  March  24,  1068,  at  ihe 
T.M.CJV.  camp  near  I^ke  Villa  to  coordinate 
plans.  It  was  announced  that  some  85  or- 
ganizations were  scheduled  to  move  into  Chi- 
cago for  the   "battle  of  the  century".' 

Dellinger  and  Hayden  held  a  press  con- 
ference In  New  Tork  on  June  20th  and  were 
quoted  by  the  magazine  Gtuirdian  as  saying 
"We  are  planmng  tactics  of  prolonged  direct 
action  to  put  heat  on  the  government  and  Its 
political  party.  We  realize  that  it  will  be  no 
picnic  but  responsibility  for  any  violence 
that  develops  Ues  with  the  authorities,  not 
the  demonstrators." 

Barron's  which  reported  the  Interview  ex- 
plained that:  "In  New  Left  rhetoric  'direct 
action'  can  Include  street  barricading,  fire 
bombing,  seizure  of  buildings  and  massive 
confrontations  with  the  police  .  .  .  Hayden 
means,  of  course,  that  Chicago  police  must 
not  stop  hto  shock  troops  if  they  Invade  the 
convention  hall,  block  traffic,  or  make  exits 
and  entrances  Impossible.  Such  tactics,  re- 
fined at  Columbia  were  tested  first  at  the 
Pentagon  .  .  .  ten  of  the  'peace  protesters' 
actually  managed  to  penetrate  the  Pentagon. 
With  their  ranks  greatly  swelled  In  Chicago 
how  many  more  might  gain  access  to  tbe 
convention  fioor,  even  physically  taking  U 
over?  More  than  a  himdred  anti-war  groups 
mustered  for  the  march  on  the  Pentagon 
produced  a  mob  force  estimated  at  66.000. 
For  Chicago  that  niunber  easily  could  double 
or  triple.  On  June  29.  both  Dellinger  and 
Hayden  stated  that  most  of  the  organiza- 
tions present  at  the  Pentagon  will  return  for 
the  Convention.  The  Tipples  marshalled  5.000 
at  Grand  Central  ...  All  told,  the  motley 
crowd  converging  on  Chicago  could  number 
a  quarter-million."* 

The  Saturday  Evening  Pott  commented: 
"The  anti-war  protest  movement  promises 
to  bring  tens  of  thousands  of  demonstra- 
tors— ^mostly  young  students — into  the  city. 
According  to  present  plans,  tbe  crowds  will 
build  to  a  climax  at  the  time  of  the  nomina- 
tion, when  they  will  surround  the  meeting 
site  with  a  'sea  of  people'.  .  .  .  Their  pres- 
ence could  trigger  the  discontent  of  Chi- 
cago's own  slum  residents  .  .  ."  ' 

iK>cal  newspapers  carried  almost  daUy 
stories  enlarging  on  protest  plans  and  detail- 
ing ways  that  dissidents  could  make  It  un- 
pleasant and  even  impossible  for  the  Con- 
venUon to  transact  lU  business.  Richard 
Strout    wrlUng    In    the    Christian    Science 
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Monitor  observed:  "The  news  media  In  thto 
city  may  be  indicted  for  Inciting  to  violence. 
Tbe  mUdest  parade  of  young  people  brings 
a  TV  camera  crew  like  a  hook-and-ladder 
truck  to  a  three  alarm  fire.  Any  youngster 
who  will  denounce  the  authorities  finds  him- 
self surrounded  by  a  ring  of  extended  micro- 
phones. The  press  has  talked  so  much  about 
violence  that  It  has  a  vested  Interest  In 
violence.  It  wUl  look  slUy  If  It  doesn't  get  It. 
Thto  to  a  case  where  'the  medium  to  the 
message.' " » 

MeanwhUe  the  Chicago  Police,  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Secret  Service  and  the  Federal 
Btffeau  of  Investigation  were  collecting  ad- 
ditional intelligence.  At  a  July  13  meeting  at 
National  MobUlzaUon  Committee  Headquar- 
ters, 407  S.  Dearborn,  over  which  Rennle 
Davis  presided,  plans  were  revealed  by  the 
National  MobUlzatlon  Committee  to  bring 
in  100.000  protesters  to  the  Convention;  also 
tie  up  two  Army  divisions  and  make  surface 
transportation  to  the  Convention  site 
impossible.* 

On  August  0,  leaders  Rennle  Davto,  Tom 
Hayden  and  others  met  with  Abble  Hoff- 
man. Tipple  organizer,  to  discuss  plans  for 
demonstrating  during  the  Convention. 
Classes  In  street  fighting  and  guerrilla  tac- 
tics taught  by  Hoffman  were  schediiled  to 
begin  on  August  20  and  strategy  to  force 
the  Police  Department  to  spread  Itself  over 
a  large  area  laid. 

Early  In  Atigtut,  Rennle  Davto  appeared 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Coun- 
cil held  at  the  Lawson  TMCA.  He  displayed 
two  large  3'  by  3'  maps  of  the  area  stir- 
roimdlng  the  International  Amphitheater, 
noting  locations  where  police.  National 
Guard,  FBI  and  other  security  forces  would 
be  situated  during  the  proceedings.  He 
stated  that  if  trouble  starts  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention,  among  other 
things  "the  loop  will  fall"  Implying  the 
demolition  of  the  downtown  Chicago  area.' 
Fourteen  "Primary  Targets"  are  Itoted  In 
Appendix  A. 

Private  citizens  and  newspaper  reporters 
did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  witness  the  training 
carried  on  by  Hoffman  and  others.  Snake 
dancing,  defensive  blocking,  kicking  of  ad- 
versary In  leg  or  groin  were  demonstrated 
and  practiced  during  the  "Marshals"  train- 
ing Use  of  red  or  green  flares  as  weapons, 
also  oven  cleaning  spray,  hair  spray  and 
manufacture  of  primitive  but  effective  mto- 
sUes  such  as  nalto  stuck  into  golf  balto. 
razors  concealed  in  canes  and  darts  made 
from  sharpened  coat  hangers  was  also  part 
of  the  instruction.  A  Itot  of  stores  near 
Uncoln  Park  reporting  unusual  sale  <rf 
caustic  matarlato  to  Included  In  Appendix  B 
and  a  list  and  brief  description  of  weapons 
confiscated  from  demonstrators  to  compUed 
m  Appendix  C.  AU  potential  participants  In 
the  demonstrations  were  advised  to  try  to 
be  photographed  whUe  being  arrested  and 
several  demonstrators  arrested  carried  ItoU 
of  telephone  niunbers  of  local  and  national 
news  media.  Violence  In  thto  situation  was 
InevlUble,  expected  and  even  sought.  The 
demonstrators  organized  their  own  "first  aid 
imlts"  and  also  conducted  practice  with 
theee  "medics".  They  were  In  contact  with 
a  Committee  of  100  Lawyers"  to  give  them 
legal  asstotance  in  case  of  arrest  and  sp<Ae 
of  a  ball  bond  fund. 

Incredible  as  It  may  sound  In  the  light  of 
later  occurrences,  the  August  9th  InteUl- 
gence  Dlvtolon  Report  of  the  Chicago  Police 
Department  concludes: 

•Due  to  the  talk  around  the  office  of  the 
National  MobUlzatlon  Committee  and  the 
general  attitude  of  Rennle  Davto  and  Tom 
Hayden,  the  reporting  Investigator  feeto  that 
the  night  of  28  Augvist  1068  there  wiU  be 
wide-spread  trouble  through  efforts  of  Davto 
and  Hayden.  It  to  felt  that  there  will  be 
trouble  In  the  Loop  area  and  possibly  on 
the  South  and  West  Sides.  Thto  would  be 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

done  m  an  effort  to  draw  the  Police  away 
from  the  Amphitheatre."* 

Of  a  different  but  equally  menacing  type 
were  the  plans  arriving  to  Police  InteUlgence 
of  schemes  to  assassinate  Senator  Eugene 
McCarthy,  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey, 
Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  and  other  poUtlcal 
and  civic  leaders.  Perhaps  the  most  unnerv- 
ing rtxmor  was  one  of  a  plan  to  mimler  a 
young  female  supporter  of  Senator  Eugene 
McCarthy  and  blame  It  on  the  police.  The 
police  did  not  want  to  publicize  any  of  these 
plots  and  rumors  of  plots  for  fear  of  planting 
the  Idea  in  still  other  minds.* 

BIOGRAPHICAL    NOTES    REGARDING    RADICAL 
LEADEBS 

The  following  notes'"  give  some  back- 
ground on  a  few  of  the  principals  who  were 
Involved  In  confrontation  with  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  during  the  week  of  August 
26  to  August  30.  1068.  These  biographical 
sketohes  show  that  they  are  not  strangers  to 
the  tactics  of  confrontation,  having  been  in- 
volved in  many  of  the  recent  mass  disorders 
extending  from  Berkeley  to  Columbia  to  the 
Pentagon.  The  outline  shows  travel  to  com- 
muntot  countries,  draft  evasion  and  disregard 
for  orderly  processes  of  dissent. 

Rennle  Davto:  Rennard  (Rennle)  Cordon 
Davto  served  as  local  Coordinator  of  the  Na- 
tional Mobilization  Committee.  He  is  a  chief 
planner  of  the  Center  for  Radical  Research, 
a  radical  left-wing  organization;  an  orga- 
nizer of  Restotance  Inside  the  Army  (RITA) , 
which  has  as  ite  purpose  the  subversion  of 
military  personnel  within  the  Army;  and 
actively  engaged  In  the  program  of  Studente 
for  Democratic  Society  (SDS).  a  radical  left- 
wing  organization.  Davto,  during  the  month 
of  November,  1067.  visited  North  Vietnam  at 
the  Invitation  of  the  Hanoi  government. 

Tom  Hayden:  Thomas  (Tom)  E.  Hayden 
Is  an  organizer  and  former  Secretary  of  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society.  He  to 
also  an  organizer  of  a  group  known  as  the 
Newark  Community  Project  which  was  very 
active  during  the  Newark.  New  Jersey  riots 
which  took  place  on  July  12  through  July  17 
of  1967.  Hayden  was  referred  to  by  news- 
papers m  New  Jersey  as  the  'MaoUt  Messiah 
from  Michigan".  He  served  behind  the  scenes 
at  the  Columbia  University  riots  and  re- 
bellion. Hayden  has  also  visited  Hanoi  in 
North  Vietnam,  against  United  States  policy. 
Hto  encounters  vrith  police  In  Chicago  in- 
cluding resisting  arrest  and  battery  on 
Augiist  27,  1968.  obstructing  police  officers 
and  reatoting  arrest  and  disorderiy  conduct 
on  August  26,  1068.  He  is  considered  among 
the  "hip"  movement  as  a  violent  revolu- 
tionary. 

Abble  Hoffman:  Abble  Hoffman  to  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Touth  international 
Party  (Tipples).  He  served  as  a  cocwdlnator 
of  the  proposed  Festival  of  Life  to  be  spon- 
sored by  the  Tipples  during  the  Convention. 
On  May  9,  1968,  Hoffman  advised  a  meeUng 
of  the  Studente  for  Democratic  Society  of 
hto  involvement  in  the  disorders  at  Colum- 
bia University.  On  May  18.  1967  Hoffman 
participated  In  the  Washington  Square  Pwk 
(in  New  Tork  City)  march  to  protest  alleged 
police  brutality  and  to  prove  that  "«ie 
streets  belong  to  the  people".  On  November 
26,  1967,  Hoffman  sponsored  another  demon- 
stration marching  from  Washington  Square 
Park  to  Times  Square  and  then  to  the  United 
Nations  In  New  Tork,  a  inarch  alleged  to 
have  beep  conducted  by  a  group  known  as 
PTA  (Protesters.  Terrorists  and  Anarchtots). 
Jerry  Rubin:  Another  Tipple  leader  who 
devoted  his  time  and  talent  to  bring  disrup- 
tion In  the  City  during  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  was  Jerry  Rubin.  Rubin 
to  a  member  of  the  National  Coordinating 
Committee  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam,  which 
to  Communist  infUtrated.  Rubin  \'toited  Cuba 
diu-ing  1964.  He  attended,  and  was  arrested 
for  participating  in  a  demonstration  against 
General  Maxwell  Taylor  on  August  24,  1966. 
He  was  also  arrested  for  disorderly  conduct 
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in  Washington.  D.C.  on  August  19,  1966  for 
being  a  public  nuisance,  and  In  Oaktond, 
California  for  criminal  trespass  on  Novem- 
ber 30.  1966.  He  was  convicted  in  the  student 
sit-in  at  the  University  of  California  In  Ber- 
keley on  January  28.  1967.  On  August  28, 
1968,  he  was  arrested  at  Madison  and  Dear- 
born Streete  for  having  led  a  large  group  of 
Tipples  who  had  entered  the  downtown  area 
and  commenced  throwing  cans  and  garbage 
Into  the  streets. 

David  DelUnger:  David  Dellinger  to  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee. He  was  convicted  in  1930  and  1943  for 
violations  of  the  Selective  Service  Laws.  Del- 
linger  was  Jailed  for  ten  days  by  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  poUce,  in  a  demonstration 
against  the  Central  IntelUgence  Agency  in 
1961.  He  visited  Cuba  during  the  May  Day 
Celebrations  in  1964,  DeUlnger  was  arrested 
during  a  demonstration  of  the  "Assembly 
of  Unrepresented  People  to  Declare  Peace  In 
Vietnam"  held  In  Washington,  D.C.  in  1965. 
He  also  visited  North  Vietnam  In  1967  con- 
trary to  United  States  policy.  He  to  aUeged 
to  have  admitted  being  a  Communist. 

ATTEMPTS    TO    ACCOMMODATE    DISSmENT   GROUPS 

Meetings  in  mayor's  office 
In  spite  of  the  unpopular  views  espoused 
by  the  dissident  groups  and  the  notorious 
background  of  their  leaders  the  City  of 
Chicago  sought  to  protect  their  constitu- 
tional rights  of  freedom  of  assembly  and 
freedom  of  speech.  Meetings  were  held  with 
officers  and  representatives  of  the  Touth  In- 
ternational Party  and  the  National  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee  to  end  the  war  in  Viet  Nam. 
In  the  office  of  the  Mayor,  several  meetings 
were  held  In  which  David  Stahl,  Mayor's  Ad- 
ministrative Officer.  Raymond  P.  Simon.  Cor- 
poration Counsel  and  Richard  Elrod,  Assist- 
ant Corporation  Counsel,  participated. 

At  these  meetings.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
all  of  the  public  facilities  In  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago would  be  available  to  members  of  the 
"Tipples"  and  "MOB",  so  long  as  they  were 
xised  in  a  peaceful,  orderly  and  lawful  man- 
ner. It  was  pointed  out  that  plans  could  not 
be  approved  for  members  to  sleep  in  the  parks 
since  park  ordinances  of  long  standing  pro- 
hibit the  tise  of  parks  after  11:00  P.M.  In 
regard  to  routes  of  march  and  places  of  as- 
sembly, the  City's  position  indicated  that  the 
area  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  Interna- 
tional Amphitheater  could  not  be  used  for  a 
mass  assembly  of  persons  because  of  security 
preparations  of  federal  and  local  authorities. 
An  invitation  to  submit  plans  for  marches 
and  assemblies  which  would  not  conflict  with 
these  security  precautions  was  made  and 
continuously  reiterated. 

Meetings  in  chambers — Hon.  W.  M.  Lynch. 
V.S.  District  Court 
Nonetheless,  suit  was  flled  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  by  the  National  Mobili- 
zation Conomlttee."  On  Wednesday.  August 
21.  1968,  extensive  discussions  were  held  m 
the  chambers  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  Judge  WllUam  Lynch.  During  these 
discussions  the  City  of  Chicago  pointed  out 
Its  willingness  to  accommodate  any  reason- 
able march  which  was  desired  by  the  Na- 
tional Mobilization  Committee.  The  following 
specific  proposals  were  made  by  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel.  Raymond  F.  Simon,  and 
are  part  of  the  official  proceedings. '- 

1.  A  march  from  the  Monroe  Street  Park- 
ing Lot  at  Monroe  and  Columbus  Drive, 
south  to  the  band  shell  at  11th  Street  and 
Columbus  Drive  In  Grant  Park. 

2.  A  march  from  the  parking  lot  at  McCor- 
mlck  Place,  northbound  along  the  Outer 
Drive  to  the  band  shell  at  Grant  Park. 

3.  A  march  from  Lake  Shore  Park  located 
at  Chicago  Avenue  and  Lake  Shore  Drive, 
southbound  along  the  Outer  Drive  to  Col\mi- 
bus  Drive  and  south  on  Columbus  Drive  to 
the  band  shell  at  Grant  Park. 

4.  A  march  from  Wacker  Drive  at  Jackson 
BotUevard,  eastward  on  Jackson  Boulevard, 
through  the  loop  to  Columbus  Drive  and 
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then  aouth  on  Oclx  mbua  Drive  to  the  bend 
■hell  at  Orant  Park. 

Place*  propoaed  t  f  the  Corporation  Coun- 
■el  for  holding  aaae)  ablles  included  the  Band 
SbeU  at  Orant  Par  c.  an  aaeembly  at  Bum- 
ham  Park,  Llnooln  Park,  Waahlngton  Park 
and  Oarfleld  Park. :  Tone  of  the  offers,  except 
an  aeaembly  on  We  Ineeday,  A\ig\ut  38.  1968, 
at  Orant  Park,  ware  accepted.  Throufhout 
the  negotlattons,  hild  In  the  United  Stotae 
Dlatrlct  Court  on  August  21  and  23.  the 
spokesman  and  a1  tomey  of  the  National 
MobUlsatton  Comn  ittee  contlnuoualy  reit- 
erated their  Insists  ice  upon  a  meeting  site 
within  "eyeshot"  o  the  Amphitheater.  The 
parking  lot  locate  I  at  47th  and  HaUted 
Streets  on  the  prlvi  te  property  of  the  Com- 
munity Discount  C  tntera  was  sought.  Upon 
Inquiry,  the  Corpc  ration  Counsel  was  ad- 
vised that  It  coul<  not  be  made  available 
because  the  Center  would  be  open  that  eve- 
ning and  the  area  vaa  needed  for  customer 
parking.  ThU  Info  maUon  was  reported  to 
the  National  MobU  nation  Committee  In  an 
open  court  session  before  Judge  Lynch  and 
Is  part  of  the  ofllcl  il  proceedings  before  the 
court.  In  addlUon  to  the  location  at  the 
northwest  comer  of  47th  and  Halsted  Streets, 
the  If c^Uzatlon  C  tmmittee  Indicated  a  de- 
sire to  meet  Just  '  rest  of  the  International 
Amphitheater.  Thli  also  was  private  property 
and  was  not  avalli  ble.  No  other  rpedflo  re- 
quest for  an  asaem  Wy  area  was  made  by  the 
Mobilization  Comn  ittee  In  spite  of  repeated 
request  from  the  :ity  for  locations  of  any 
place  where  It  woi  id  be  reasonable  to  bring 
a  large  number  of  i  emonatrators. 
Num\  era  expected 

The  application)  for  parade  and  assem- 
bly permits  slgne<  by  Rennle  Davis  (made 
part  of  the  compla  int  in  the  lawsuit  filed  by 
the  "MOB"),  Indlc  kted  that  300.000  persons 
would  march  to  t  le  Amphitheater  on  Au- 
gust 28.  1968.  A  se*  ond  application  mdlcated 
that  160,000  person » would  march  and  assem- 
ble at  the  Amphltl  leater  on  August  28,  1968. 
The  duration  of  tl  e  marches  would  be  from 
11:00  A.  M.  until  .2  midnight.  Another  ap- 
plication requeste  I  the  use  of  the  Orant 
Park  Band  Shell  f  ir  an  assembly  of  160,000 
persons  on  August  28.  1968.  In  the  light  of 
these  projected  flj  ures,  traffic  and  security 
considerations  pr<  eluded  any  street  rally 
pomt  In  the  vlclrlty  of  the  Amphitheater. 
"ITie  City  stated  thi  .t  the  purpose  for  wanting 
to  march  and  assei  ible,  which  was  oatenslbly 
to  point  out  crltlcl  ms  of  the  country's  policy 
In  participating  H  the  war  In  Viet  Nam, 
could  be  achieved  by  a  march  In  the  down- 
town area  and  a  i  assembly  at  Chicago's 
famous  Orant  Par  c  Band  Shell. 

The  National  Mc  blllzatlon  Committee  suit 
was  dismissed  bj  United  States  District 
court  Judge  Willi  un  Lynch  (see  Appendix 
D  for  Memorandu a  Opinion).  In  a  similar 
lawsuit,  the  Toi  ith  International  Party 
sought  permission  or  "thousands  of  persons" 
to  sleep  m  the  puillc  parks  of  Chicago,  es- 
peclaUy  at  Llncolr  Park.  This  suit  was  dis- 
missed by  plaintiff  i. 

Intiatence  t  ipon  amphitheater 

The  position  of  he  City  that  the  rights  of 
free  speech  and  frte  assembly  would  be  up- 
held and  that  any  effort  to  march  or  assem- 
ble In  a  reasonabli  way  would  be  accommo- 
dated by  the  C11  y.  were  rejected  by  the 
continuous  Inslsti  nee  by  the  Mobilization 
and  Tippy  organ  zatlons  that  they  would 
march  to  the  Amj  hltheater  with  or  without 
permission,  no  otb  a  place  being  satisfactory. 
The  appeals  to  aa  list  the  police  of  the  City 
of  Chicago  and  ti  e  security  agencies  of  the 
federal  governmei  t,  appeals  to  avoid  adding 
congestions  to  an  already  crowded  area,  were 
Ignored.  In  dlsmli  ilng  the  suit.  Judge  Lynch 
cited  recent  decU  Ions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  t  oldlng  "that  local  govern- 
ments are  entitl(d  to  regulate  the  use  of 
their  streets  and  other  public  plaooe  [cita- 
tions omitted]  .  .  .  The  prevention  of  public 
disorder  and  viola  ilons  are  Important  objects 
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of  legitimate  state  concern  when  protest 
takes  the  form  of  mass  demonstrations  and 
paradas  [clUtlon  omitted]".  The  court  also 
cited  the  fact  that  numerous  alternative 
routea  and  alternative  places  of  public  as- 
sembly had  been  suggeeted  by  the  City  of 
Chicago  and  Chicago  Park  District  and  con- 
cluded that  the  City  and  Park  DUtrlct  acted 
in  a  reasonable  and  non-dlscrimlnatory  man- 
ner. The  court  held  that  .  .  .  "It  would  be 
a  novel  Interpretation  to  bold  that  the  First 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments  require  mu- 
nicipal government  to  provide  a  public  park 
as  sleeping  accommodations  for  persons 
desiring  to  visit  the  City." 

CHXONOLOOT    or    XVXNTS   OF   COKVXHTION 

'  u 
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The  facts  which  are  set  out  in  the  follow- 
ing outilne  are  based  upon  Information  fur- 
nished by  officers  of  the  Chicago  Police  De- 
partment, the  United  States  District  Attor- 
ney's office  and  the  Chicago  Law  Department. 
The  events  cover  a  five  (6)  day  period  and 
Include  an  18  minute  encounter  at  the  Hil- 
ton Hotel  which  was  widely  publicized  but 
not   placed   within   the   perspective   of   the 
week  long  series  of  events.  ThU  exposition 
shows  the  tactics  and  demeanor  of  radical 
agitators  in  attempting  to  precipitate  violent 
confrontation  with  law  enforcement  officials. 
Sunday — August  25. 1968  '• 
March  from  Lincoln  Park  to  Hilton  Hotel 
At  12  Noon  Rennle  Davis  and  Tom  Hayden 
led  a  group  of  approximately  300  marchers 
South  on  the  sidewalk  on  Clark  Street  from 
Lincoln  Park  to  Monroe  Street,  East  on  Mon- 
roe to  Michigan,  South  on  Michigan  to  Balbo 
where  they  were  diverted  to  the  east  side- 
walk because  of  the  crowd  already  assembled 
In  front  of  the  Conrad  Hilton. 
March  From  Hilton  Hotel  to  Lincoln  Park 
Later  that  afternoon,   the  demonstrators 
conducted  a  march  down  State  Street  which 
was  participated  in  by  approximately  500  of 
their  number  and  extended   approximately 
two  blocks;   they  moved  down  State  Street 
to  Ohio;  west  on  Ohio  to  LaSalle  and  LaSalle 
to  Lincoln  Park.  No  arrests  were  made.  How- 
ever, dvirlng  their  march  several  times  they 
eat  In  front  and  obstructed  the  driveways  of 
gas  stations   on   their  route.   When   advised 
by  the  police  to  move  or  be  subject  to  arrest 
the  Ylpples  moved  on  their  march.  At  Lin- 
coln  Park   about   2000   protesters    gathered. 
They  had  various  assemblies  In  which  they 
discussed  certain  of  their  leaders's  trips  to 
North  Viet  Nam    (Rennle  Davis)    and  how 
they  Intended  to  stay  In  the  park  and  what 
they  would  do  In  case  the  police  forced  them 
to   leave.   They   gave   the   members  of   the 
crowd  two  alternatives:  either  leave  or  form 
bands  of  7  to  10  and  resist.  At  about  2200 
hours  Tom  Hayden  was  caught  letting  the 
air  out  of  a  police  vehicle.  The  officers  placed 
him   and  his   companion   under   arrest — He 
began  yeUlng  to  the  crowd  of  300  who  sur- 
rounded the  police  and  allowed  Hayden  and 
his  companion  to  escape. 
Incident  at  Trlbime  Tower  Area  Sunday 

Evening 
About  11:30  P.M.  there  was  a  gathering  at 
Michigan  Ave.  near  the  Wrlgley  Building. 

At  about  11:50  PM.  shotguns  and  tear 
gas  were  requested  by  Comnunder  Rlordan 
at  Wacker  Sc  Michigan.  At  11:58  the  gate  was 
lowered  at  the  Michigan  Ave.  bridge.  This 
g^roup  disbanded  and  came  north  along 
Wabash,  breaking  some  windows  near  Oak 
St.  Neither  the  tear  gas  nor  the  shotguns 
were  used. 

Clearing  Lincoln  Park  Sunday  Evening 
At  about  the  same  time.  11:30  P.M.,  an- 
other group  gathered  In  the  vicinity  of  Lin- 
coln Park.  About  600  persons  were  concen- 
trated around  North  &  LaSalle  and  about 
600  around  North  tc  Wells  and  about  400 
people  still  remaining  In  the  west  portion  of 
Lincoln  Park  near  the  corner  of  Clark  and 
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LaSalle.  Moat  of  the  crowd  west  of  Clark  St. 
at  Wells  and  LaSalle  had  left  the  park  when 
the  police  began  announcing  its  closing 
around  11:00  P.M.  over  bull  homs.  (DuHng 
this  period  the  police  were  going  through  the 
park  m  small  orderly  groups  and  suSerlng 
all  sorts  of  taunts  from  the  crowd.) 

ShorUy  after  11:30  P.M.  there  was  a  gen- 
eral  movement  of  much  of  the  crowd  back 
Into  the  park.  It  was  noted  that  several  mem- 
bers of  the  news  media  were  in  the  forefront 
of  this  move. 

About  11:50  P.M.  the  poUce  had  formed  a 
skirmish  line  in  Uncoln  Park  about  1000 
feet  long  ruimlng  in  a  north-south  direction 
anchored  on  the  north  at  the  General  Grant 
Statute  and  extending  parallel  to  the  Outer 
Drive  about  150  yards  Inside  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  park.  An  announcement  by 
the  Traffic  Safety  Education  Division  was 
nxade  several  times  over  the  bull  horn  "This 
Is  a  final  warning.  The  park  is  closed,  all  per- 
sons now  in  the  park,  including  representa- 
tives of  the  news  media,  are  in  violation  of 
the  law  and  subject  to  arrest.  The  police  have 
information  that  there  are  persons  in  the 
park  who  intend  to  injure  poUce  oflksers.  The 
poUce  will  take  what  steps  are  necessary  -o 
avoid  injuring  anyone.  This  Is  a  final  warn- 
ing you  are  In  violation  of  the  law — Move 
out — now!" 

This  warning  was  repeated  several  times 
and  the  skirmish  line  moved  forward  at 
12:19  A.M.  The  police  were  in  3  lines.  Com- 
manding officers  marched  in  front  of  the 
lines.  Commander  Llnskey  walked  backwards 
much  of  the  way  between  the  crowd  and  the 
skirmish  line  calling  out  orders  like  "Go 
slow — Keep  moving  slowly — drees  up  the 
line."  At  Stockton  Drive  the  skirmish  line 
was  halted.  The  mob  which  was  about  1500 
in  number  at  this  time  began  to  throw  some 
rocks  and  pieces  of  building  tile  at  the  po- 
Uce. Firecrackers  were  going  off  after  being 
thrown  toward  the  police.  The  crowd  was 
chanting  "Hell  No,  we  won't  go"  and  "Kill 
the  pigs."  The  police  sltlrmlsh  line  reached 
the  west  edge  of  the  park  at  12:29  AM.  The 
crowd  was  now  lining  the  west  edge  of  Clark 
Street  opposite  the  park  screammg  Invective 

at  the  police.  "Kill  the  pigs",  " the 

pigs",  "Your  wife "  are  typical 

examples  of  the  chants  being  used.  An  occa- 
sional rock  or  bottie  would  be  thrown  across 
the  street  at  the  police.  Several  rocks  struck 
private  cars  parked  along  the  curb. 

At  12:31  the  police  skirmish  lines  moved 
across  Clark  Street  to  the  west  side  and  the 
mob  began  to  run  north  and  south  on  the 
street  screaming  Invective  and  tatmting  the 
police. 

Numerous  demonstrators  marched  down 
Wells  Street  and  threw  botties  and  rocks  at 
police  squad  cars.  Some  arrests  were  made 
at  this  time. 

A  reporter  from  UPI  and  a  reporter  from 
Chicago's  American  were  arrested  for  vio- 
lating the  park  curfew  during  this  incident. 
This  incident  resulted  in  a  station  adjust- 
ment, i.e.,  no  formal  charges  were  filed  and 
the  arrestees  were  released.  After  being  re- 
moved from  the  action  situation  and  placed 
m  the  calmness  of  an  office  at  police  district 
headquarters,  both  participants  were  able  to 
see  more  clearly  each  other's  point  of  view. 
The  police  were  able  to  recognize  that  the 
newsmen,  to  gather  a  news  story,  must  be 
close  to  where  the  action  is  taking  place.  The 
newsmen  recognized  that  when  the  police  are 
deployed  In  a  skirmish  line  it  Is  virtually  Im- 
poflslble  to  make  distinctions  among  demon- 
strators and  newsmen,  none  of  whom  have 
the  legal  right  to  be  in  the  park  after  exit- 

Monday— August  28, 1968 
March  From  Lincoln  Park  to  Central  Police 
Headquarters  and  Hilton  Hotel 
At  about  2:46  P.M.  a  march  of  about  1000 
demonstrators  left  Lincoln  Park  and 
marched  down  the  middle  of  Dearborn  Street 
toward  the  loop,  picking  up  rocks  along  the 
way.  The  few  police  preeent  flnaUy  managed 
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to  keep  the  marchers  on  the  sidewalks.  They 
liad  a  loud  speaker,  red  flag,  two  Viet  Cong 
flags,  a  black  flag  and  many  obscene  signs 

most  of  which  said  " the  draft".  " 

the  pigs''  and  many  which  said  "Free  Hay- 
den". « 

The  marchers  crossed  to  State  Street  at 
Usdlson  St.,  south  on  State  to  11th  Street, 
east  on  11th  Street  to  Michigan,  north  on 
Michigan  to  the  Hilton  where  they  assembled 
east  of  the  Hilton.  The  march  was  quiet  and 
uneventful  (excepting  the  constant  chanting 
of  slogans  "Hell  no.  we  won't  go",  "Kill  the 
pigs",  "Peace  now"  and  "Free  Hayden").  The 
single  exception  occurred  when  the  demon- 
•trators  climbed  a  statue  (Oen.  Logan 
statue)  at  about  opposite  10th  Street  on  the 
east  side  of  Michigan.  About  15  demonstra- 
tors climbed  on  the  statue  vrith  the  red  flag 
and  the  Viet  Cong  flag  and  remained  on  It 
for  about  10  minutes.  When  a  squad  of  police 
went  up  to  the  knoll  on  which  the  statue 
stands  to  clear  the  people  from  It  the  march- 
ers who  had  not  climbed  the  knoll  ran  back 
toward  it  In  a  large  group  and  began  to  rush 
the  hill.  The  police  surrounded  the  statue 
and  all  the  demonstrators  climbed  down  ex- 
cept one  who  refused  and  mounted  the 
statue's  head  where  he  gave  the  "peace"  sign 
to  great  cheers  from  the  crowd.  This  demon- 
strator was  flnaUy  pulled  down  from  the 
statue  and  arrested. 

Immediately  following  this  arrest  and  the 
scuffle  which  ensued  during  which  no  one 
was  struck  by  the  police,  a  man  was  seen  sit- 
ting on  the  grass  with  his  back  against  a 
tree.  The  man  had  a  bandage  In  his  lap  and 
was  having  a  conversation  with  three  men 
who  had  camera  equipment.  He  then  leaned 
back,  put  the  bandage  to  the  left  side  of  his 
forehead  and  the  cameraman  began  taking 
pictures.  The  United  States  Attorney  who  was 
present  and  observing  the  action  approached 
asked  for  their  names  and  for  whom  they 
worked.  They  all  scurried  off  without  an- 
swering. 

The  marchers  then  assembled  In  Orant 
Park  opposite  the  Hilton  at  about  5:30  P.M. 
They  stayed  only  about  45  mln.  during  which 
time  they  taunted  the  police  facing  those 
who  were  lined  up  along  the  east  curb  of 
Michigan.  The  vilest  conceivable  language 
was  used  toward  the  police  by  men  and  wom- 
en alike.  There  were  many  incidents  of  dem- 
onstrators spitting  on  police  at  this  time  and 
some  firecrackers  going  oft  and  inflammatory 
Ulk  on  the  loud  speaker. 
Uonday  Evening  on  Streets  of  Near  North 
Side 
The  crowd  then  disbanded  until  about 
»  PJid.  when  about  1000  began  marching 
around  the  near  north  side  in  the  middle 
of  Wells,  lASalle.  Burton,  Clark  Streets. 
Some  rock  throwing  and  many  firecrackers 
accompanied  the  marching.  Trash  baskets 
had  fires  started  In  them  and  then  they 
were  thrown  into  the  street.  ThU  group  was 
confronted  by  a  small  number  of  police  offi- 
cers and  was  turned  back  to  Lincoln  Park. 
A  melee  erupted  during  this  attempt  to 
clear  the  streets  and  open  them  for  vehicu- 
lar traffic  In  which  some  newsmen  were  in- 
jured.'* About  an  hour  later  the  demonstra- 
tors assembled  again  at  the  Hilton  with 
tbelr  flags  and  obscene  signs  and  did  a  lot 
of  shouting  and  chanting  of  their  "Kill  the 
pigs"  and  "Hell  no,  we  won't  go"  slogans. 
Clearing  Lincoln  Park  Monday  Night 
At  about  11  P.M.  the  crowd  at  the  Hilton 
dispersed  and  within  an  hour  the  crowd  in 
Lincoln  Park  was  estimated  to  be  about  3000 
demonstrators.  They  had  constructed  a  large 
barricade  of  picnic  tables,  snow  fence,  park 
benches  and  trash  cans.  The  barricade  was 
about  six  feet  high  and  about  100  feet  across 
In  a  half  moon  shape.  It  was  located  in  the 
same  area  where  the  police  had  assembled 
the  mght  before.  Rocks  were  being  thrown 
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at  private  cars  leaving  the  park.  The  barri- 
cade was  mounted  with  a  red  fiag,  two  Viet 
Cong  flags  and  the  black  flag  of  anarchy. 
They  had  bull  homs  and  a  bugle.  The  bull 
horn  was  chanting  with  the  crowd,  "Kill  the 
pigs."  "F  -  -  k  the  pigs".  "Hell,  no,  we  won't 
go".  A  virtual  barrage  of  rocks,  building 
tUes.  beer  cans  filled  with  sand,  cherry 
bombs  and  half  bricks  was  coming  from 
behind  the  barricade.  Two  police  cars  had 
the  virtndows  broken  out  while  driving  near 
the  crowd  making  the  same  announcement 
as  was  made  the  night  before.  It  was  made 
four  times  in  about  five  minutes  Just  before 
the  sweep  and  had  been  given  about  10  times 
In  the  previous  hour.  About  12:25  A.M.  the 
police  skirmish  line  moved  out.  Five  or  six 
officers  ran  toward  the  demonstrators  and 
fired  tear  gas  oannlsters.  One  policeman  was 
struck  in  the  head  with  a  telck  and  as  he 
stxunbled  the  crowd  cheered.  As  soon  as  the 
gas  approached  the  demonstrators,  they 
broke  and  ran  to  the  west  across  the  park. 
One  small  group  of  about  25  ran  north  to- 
ward the  north  end  of  the  poUce  line  and 
the  police  officers  at  that  end  of  the  line 
charged  them  and  several  of  them  were 
struck  with  night  sticks." 

When  the  action  subsided,  one  demonstra- 
tor lay  motionless.  Standing  over  him  swear- 
ing In  filthy  language,  was  a  protester  who 

shouted,    "You    dirty 

killed  a  priest."  A  police  van  moved  In  and 
picked  up  the  man  and  left  for  the  hospital. 
The  man  was  not  seriously  InJiKCd,  neither 
was  he  a  priest.  The  skirmish  line  continued 
through  the  park  and  the  demonstrators 
were  gone  when  the  police  reached  Clark 
Street. 

The  demonstrators  ran  down  LaSalle 
Street,  throwing  rocks  and  turning  over  trash 
baskets.  They  also  threw  some  bottles  with 
cherry  bombs  in  them.  Police  pursued  in 
an  effort  to  clear  Clark  St.,  Wells  St.  and 
North  Ave.,  all  of  which  were  blocked.  Orders 
were  given  to  clear  the  area,  which  involved 
breaking  up  the  mob.  In  this  connection, 
several  complaints  were  filed  claiming  use  of 
excessive  force  against  newsmen  and  un- 
known bystanders." 

Tuesday,  August  27, 1958 
March  To  Join  With  Striking  Transit  Workers 
At  approximately  8:00  P.M.  a  large  group 
Of  marching  hippies  and  ylpples  were  ob- 
served marching  from  the  2200  block  on 
north  Clark  Street  to  demonstrate  at  the 
Chicago  Transit  Authority  bam  located  at 
the  2600  block  of  North  Clark  Street.  A  group 
of  police  officers  met  the  marching  group  and 
advised  them  that  marching  would  be  per- 
mitted only  on  the  sidewalks.  The  officers  per- 
mitted the  marchers  to  proceed  and  the 
parade  was  conducted  for  approximately  four 
and  a  half  hours  and  the  number  of  persons 
involved  was  estimated  at  approximately 
1200.  None  of  the  marchers  was  arrested. 
Some  of  the  persons  observed  among  the 
marchers  were  Robert  Lucas  of  CORE  and 
Leslie  Friedman  of  the  Young  Socialists  Al- 
liance. Rumors  began  to  spread  that  Stokcly 
Carmlchael  was  In  town. 
From  Lincoln  Park  to  HUton  Hotel  Car 
Bams 
George  Seals,  Black  Panther  militant, 
harangued  another  crowd  of  1500  In  Lincoln 
Park  at  about  8:00  P.M.  Immediately  alter 
the  crowd  moved  out  to  the  Loop — about  800 
headed  for  the  Hilton  Hotel,  the  other  700 
went  to  the  bus  bam  at  Clark  and  Schubert. 
About  10:46  P.M.  the  crowd  at  the  Hilton 
built  up  and  became  unruly  and  began  to 
throw  rocks  at  the  police.  Other  projectiles 
Included  glass  ash  trays  thrown  from  the 
windows  of  the  Hilton,  Pepsi-Cola  cans  filled 
with  urine  and  beer  cans  filled  with  sand. 
A  ntunber  of  golf  balls  with  nails  driven 
throtigh  them  were  thrown  Into  the  street. 
Plastic  haggles  full  of  urine  were  thrown 
from  the  hotel  windows.  Some  of  the  same 
kind  of  ceramic  tile  that  had  been  thrown 
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at  Lincoln  Park  waa  thrown  from  the  crowd 
at  the  HUton,  too. 
March  from  Lincoln  Park  Down  LaSalle 

Street 
At  about  9:00  PJf.  on  the  sound  of  bugle 
playing  "When  the  Saints  go  Marching  In" 
and  no  other  orders,  a  group  of  about  500 
started  to  march  with  locked  arms  down  the 
middle  of  LaSalle  St.  to  about  Burton  St. 
where  they  broke  up  and  returned  to  the 
park.  Dick  Gregory  was  seen  leading  this 
march. 
Clearing  Lincoln  Park  Tuesday  Night 
At  approximately  11:80  VilL.  another  l»ar- 
ricade  had  been  put  up  in  the  Lincoln  Parte 
area  where  the  police  started  their  sweep. 
About  14  of  the  photographers  Joined  the 
police  skirmish  line.  The  police  cars  made 
the  same  announcements  as  befcxre  and  two 
of  them  were  stoned.  Some  Aaalstant  United 
States  Attorneys  observed  about  30  young 
men  throwing  rocks  and  botUee  at  the 
police.  A  person  on  a  loudspeaker,  thought 
to  be  Benjamin  Ortiz,  was  urging  the  crowd 
to  hold  fast  and  the  crowd  was  screaming 
obscenities  at  the  police. 

Two  "light"  trucks  Joined  the  police  line 
and  were  badly  stoned.  Gas  was  released  and 
the  demonstrators  ran  and  recongregated  on 
top  of  a  small  hUl.  A  small  group  of  20  polloe- 
men  charged  the  group  on  the  hill  and  broke 
them  up.  One  demonstrator  was  pulled  down 
from  a  tree.  At  Clark  and  LaSalle  the  street 
was  mobbed  with  people,  two  squfid  cars  were 
trapped.  The  windows  were  broken  by  the 
mob  with  trash  baskets  and  the  mob  sur- 
rounded the  squads  hurling  stones,  rocks 
and  bottles  through  the  broken  windows  of 
the  squad.  One  squad  got  out  of  the  crowd. 
The  other  squad  had  to  be  abandoned  by 
the  two  officers,  one  of  whom  drew  his  gun 
and  held  the  crowd  at  bay  and  the  two  police 
took  temporary  refuge  in  a  passaReway  where 
the  crowd  continued  to  stone  them. 

Mobs  of  demonstrators  ran  down  LaSalle 
Street  toward  Division  Street,  setting  fire  to 
trash  baskets  and  throwing  them  in  the 
street.  Two  empty  squad  cars  with  all  the 
windows  broken  out  were  on  LaSalle  Street 
near  Germanic  Place.  What  appeared  to  be 
gun  fire  was  heard  back  at  Division  Street. 
An  abandoned  squad  car  which  had  3  bullet 
holes  in  Its  windshield  was  standing  Just 
south  of  Division  on  Wells.  Police  were  sweep- 
ing LaSalle  Street  and  making  some  arrests. 
One  policeman  used  Mace  on  a  man. 
Crowd  Spends  Night  in  Front  of  Hilton  Hotel 
In  the  meantime  the  Hilton  crowd  was  con- 
tinuing to  be  rowdy,  missiles  were  flying, 
obscenities  and  filthy  taunts  were  being 
hurled  at  police.  A  policeman  had  human 
excrement  thrown  at  him  by  a  girl.  The 
crowd  was  being  harangued  by  Rennle  Davis 
at  this  time.  Superintendent  Rochford's  men 
had  been  on  duty  for  14  hours.  The  mob 
continued  to  build  from  Lincoln.  Park  and 
the  Coliseum  crowd  which  had  let  out.  It 
reached  a  size  of  about  5000.  John  Mulchrone, 
Police  Commander,  Richard  Elrod,  Assistant 
Corporation  Counsel  and  Thomas  Poran, 
United  States  Attorney,  went  Into  the  crowd 
In  an  attempt  to  talk  to  Davis  and  other 
leaders.  They  were  surrounded  by  hippie 
types  who  kept  yelling  obscenities  at  them, 
"fhey  were  not  permitted  to  talk  to  anyone 
and  returned  to  the  street.  About  3:20  A.M. 
on  the  28th.  the  National  Guard  began  to 
replace  tired  police.  700  guardsmen  were 
brought  in.  The  crowd  began  to  diminish 
and  was  virtually  gone  at  5:30  A.M. 

Wednesday.  August  28, 1968 
Grant  Park  Assembly 
.'Vbout  2:00  P.M.  the  crowd  began  to  gather 
at  the  Grant  Park  Band  Shell.  The  crowd 
continued  to  grow  until  it  totaled  about 
eight  to  ten  thousand.  The  police  handed 
out  thousands  of  pamphlets  which  said  that 
while  the  Band  Shell  assembly  was  legal,  no 
permit  had  been  Issued  nor  would  any  march 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Counael  KUtxl,  Sidney  Peek  of  the  Nattonal 
MbbUlaatlon  Committee,  Tom  Toung,  Stu- 
dents for  a  Discriminatory  Society  and  a 
medical  doctor,  it  was  tentatively  agreed  sub- 
ject to  DelUnger's  approval,  that  U  the  marob 
were  to  continue,  it  would  go  to  the  area 
aeroaa  from  the  Conrad  Bllton.  Roebfotd, 
mod  and  Peck  went  to  DeUlnger  who  Indi- 
cated that  the  purpose  of  the  march  waa 
to  go  to  the  Amphitheatre.  Brod  Informed 
DeUlnger  that  the  m»reh  waa  unlawful  and 
would  not  be  permitted.  About  6:00  PJC. 
the  crowd  started  to  drift  away.  They  were 
going  north  and  croaalng  the  bridge  at  Mon- 
roe, at  Jackson  through  the  railroad  yarda. 
nnaUy  at  about  6:00  P.M.  aome  of  the 
crowd  tried  to  penetrate  the  Ouardmen'a 
Unaa  at  the  Congreaa  bridge  and  a  Ouarda- 
fixan  fired  two  cannlatera  of  tear  gaa.  The 
crowd  generaUy  ran  north  and  crossed  over 
the  railroad  at  Jackaon  and  began  to  aa- 
aemble  In  a  large  maaa  in  that  area.  The  gaa 
drifted  weat  aoroaa  the  tracka  to  Michigan 
Avenue  and  Into  the  Blaokatone  and  miton 
Hotela. 

Mule-Train 

By  thla  time  about  7:00  PJiC.  the  South- 
em  Christian  Leadership  Conference  mule- 
train  came  south  on  Michigan.  It  had  a  po- 
lice escort.  There  were  two  mule  carts  and 
about  80  people.  They  seemed  to  have  no  idea 
what  they  were  getting  into  but  they  were 
Inunedlately  surrounded  by  this  huge  crowd, 
totally  engulfing  Michigan  Avenue,  the  side- 
walks on  the  east  and  weat  aldea  and  much  of 
the  park  on  the  east  side  of  Michigan  up  to 
the  tracks.  All  came  south  on  Michigan,  led 
by  the  fiags,  the  loud  speaker,  with  the  mule 
train  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd  to  the 
south  side  of  Balbo  at  Michigan.  The  crowd 
flUed  almoet  the  enUre  block  north  of  Balbo 
on  Michigan  and  much  of  the  park  east  of 
Michigan  opposite  the  HUton.  The  crowd  was 
a  total  mixture,  hippies,  ylpplea,  newsmen, 
cameramen,  a  mobile  TV  truck.  The  TV  lights 
were  up  on  the  canopy  of  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  the  hotel.  A  single  line  of  police  was 
formed  diagonally  across  Michigan  at  the 
south  line  of  Balbo  to  divert  this  crowd  off 
the  street  and  Into  Grant  Park.  The  poUce 
were  also  lined  up  along  the  east  side  of 
Michigan  facing  the  crowd  in  Grant  Park. 
There  was  a  huge  crowd  that  had  spilled  west 
on  Balbo  toward  Wabash  where  there  was 
another  poUce  line  across  Ballx). 

Many  speechea  were  now  being  given  by 
the  leaders  of  the  march.  Rev.  Ralph  Aber- 
natby  of  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference was  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  but 
not  participating  in  its  activity.  The  police 
escort  got  out  of  the  crowd.  The  mule  train 
waa  engulfed  by  the  crowd.  It  kept  Inching 
toward  the  police  line.  "Die  tension  was  enor- 
mous. The  demonstrators  were  chanting  in 
unison,  "Let's  go.  Let's  go,  to  the  Amphi- 
theatre. Move  on,  move  on.  Don't  stopl  Tou 
can't  stop  us  I" 

At  tblB  aame  time,  Vice  Preeident  Hum- 
phrvy  reportedly  came  back  Into  the  hotel 
and  a  caU  waa  received  that  the  Amphitheatre 
was  to  be  blown  up  at  7:30  P.M.  There  were 
speeches  calling  Humphrey  a  pig,  a  war  mon- 
ger, and  a  racist.  The  person  leading  the 
"let's  go,  let's  go,  move  on,  move  on"  chant 
was  a  man  wearing  a  dark  blue  cap  who  was 
later  identified  as  Benjamin  Ortia  from 
Camden.  New  Jersey.  The  crowd  would  regu- 
larly start  its  favorite  chant  of  "KUl  the 
pigs".  The  TV  lights  were  on  and  the  camera- 
men were  running  around. 

Mule  Train  Rescued  by  Police 

At  about  7:30  PJiC.  a  tall,  weU  buUt  black 
man  was  let  through  the  poUce  line.  He 
spoke  to  United  States  Attorney  Poran  and 
Richard  Elrod  and  then  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent Rochford.  He  said  that  he  waa  in 
charge  of  the  mule  train,  that  they  wanted 
no  part  of  this  mob,  that  he  bad  80  people 
with  him,  that  they  included  old  people  and 
chUdren  and  Dr.  Abernatby  and  he  wanted  to 
get  them  out  of  the  mob. 

At  this  time  the  mob  was  screaming  foul 
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language  of  every  type  at  the  police,  about 
their  famUlea  and  tbemaelvea.  They  were 
■pitting  on  them  and  daring  them  to  come 
and  hit  them. 

Tlia  mule  train  waa  led  through  the  line 
and  moved  up  in  front  of  the  HUton.  The 
young  man  came  back  and  said  there  were 
more  of  bis  men  "trapped  In  there".  He  stood 
tMhind  the  police  line  cmd  identified  about  fl 
more  men  as  they  came  through.  At  7  57 
P.M..  Dr.  Abemathy  and  about  6  of  bis  peo- 
ple came  walking  back  toward  the  line. 
The  Hilton  Encounter 

Just  aa  Dr.  Abemathy  reached  the  line, 
several  objeeta  came  fiylng  out  of  the  crowd, 
a  roar  went  up  and  the  chant  "Let's  go.  Let's 
go"  became  a  roar.  The  fiags  which  were  In 
the  forefront  of  the  crowd  on  the  west  half 
of  Michigan  surged  forward  and  the  violent 
disorder  began. 

The  policemen  at  the  surge  point  began  to 
shove  back  and  hit  with  their  night  sticks, 
missiles  came  fiylng  out  of  the  crowd  and 
the  rest  of  the  police  line  charged  into  the 
crowd  swinging  their  sticks.  Many  arrests 
were  being  made.  Sidney  Peck  came  up  to 
Deputy  Superintendent  Rochford  and  rts- 
saulted  blm  saying  that  "you  are  responsible 
for  this"  while  pushing  at  him.  An  arrest  was 
attempted  by  Sgt.  Ray  CMalley  but  he  was 
surrounded  by  demonstrators  and  beaten. 
The  arrestees  were  struggling  and  screaming. 
One  man  was  carried  by  four  policemen  and 
he  grabbed  one  of  the  lead  poUcemen  by  the 
ankle  and  all  four  of  the  police  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  police  got  up  and  one  of  them 
kept  bitting  the  man  with  his  night  stick. 
The  policeman  whose  leg  had  been  grabbed 

was  yelling  "The  is  biting  me. "  It 

took  two  other  policemen  and  an  Assistant 
Corporation  Counsel  to  disengage  the  police- 
man's leg  from  the  mouth  of  the  prisoner. 

There  waa  a  gcreat  deal  of  violent  action 
at  this  time.  The  arrestees  were  being  lit- 
erally thrown  into  the  vans.  One  poUceman 
carried  a  young  teenager  In  his  arms  toward 
the  rear  and  another  escorted  an  elderly 
woman  away  from  the  mob.  Missiles  were 
coming  from  all  over,  from  the  north  and 
from  the  east  and  south  of  the  police  line 
where  the  crowd  In  Grant  Park  was  being 
held  back  by  other  poUce. 

Simultaneously,  the  crowd  next  to  east  wall 
of  the  HUton  on  the  sidewalk  north  of  the 
entrance,  began  to  surge  to  the  south  and 
to  the  east  onto  the  sidewalk.  The  people  were 
trying  to  bold  them  back  at  the  south  end 
and  holding  them  in  with  the  police  lines  on 
the  east  of  the  crowd.  Some  of  the  mob  that 
bad  been  around  the  loud  speaker  were  push- 
ing the  crowd  to  the  south.  The  police  were 
pushing  them  north.  Two  windows  were 
smashed  In  the  east  wall  and  about  S  of  the 
crowd  jumped  in  through  the  windows.  Some 
poUce  began  swinging  their  night  sticks. 
Some  iimocent  bystanders  may  have  been 
Injured  in  this  partlciUar  sweep. 

The  crowd  was  obvlotuly  stunned  and  be- 
gan to  move  north  on  Michigan  about  50  feet 
in  front  of  the  police  line  which  was  walking 
north  toward  them.  On  Michigan  at  the  site 
of  the  Initial  clash,  the  street  was  Uttered 
with  shoes,  bats,  rocks,  pepsl-cola  cans  filled 
with  sand,  a  black  duffie  bag  fiUed  with  rocks 
and  other  debris.  The  time  noted  by  both 
Deputy  Rochford  and  Mr.  Poran  was  8:16 
P.M. 

Activity  at  Jackson  and  Michigan 

As  the  crowd  moved  north,  they  pelted  the 
I>oUce  with  misaUes  of  all  sorts,  rocks,  bottles. 
firecrackers.  When  a  policeman  was  struck. 
the  crowd  would  cheer.  The  policemen  in  the 
Une  were  dodging  and  jumping  to  avoid  be- 
ing bit.  The  crowd  moved  north  up  Michigan 
past  Harrison,  Van  Buren  and  Congress  where 
the  police  line  stopped.  A  group  of  camera- 
men started  a  traah  fire  in  the  street  behind 
the  police  lines  and  put  a  "Welcome  to  Chica- 
go" sign  on  the  fire  and  then  took  pictures 
of  It.  The  crowd  continued  north  to  Jackson. 
At  each  intersection,  members  of  the  crowd 


would  drop  off  down  the  aide  atreeta,  both 
east  and  weat  of  lllehlgan  and  Uito  the  Park 
on  the  east.  At  Jackaon  there  waa  a  poUoe 
van  in  the  oenter  of  the  street.  It  waa  being 
pelted  by  miaaUea  by  that  portion  of  the 
^wd  atlU  going  north  on  Michigan. 

Wltb  a  roar  ot  motors,  aquada,  vana  and 
three  whealeta  came  from  east,  weat  and 
north  Into  the  Mock  north  of  Jackaon.  The 
crowd  acatterod.  A  big  group  ran  weat  on 
Jackson  with  a  group  of  blue  sblrted  pwUce- 
men  m  puiBult.  beatmg  at  them  with  night 
sticks,  some  of  the  crowd  would  Jump  Into 
(UXHways  and  the  poUce  would  rout  them 
out.  Some  of  the  crowd  ran  up  the  aUeys; 
gome  north  on  Wabash  and  some  weat  on 
Jackson  to  State  with  the  police  Ui  ptuault. 

About  10:30  P.M.  the  crowd  ow»oalte  the 
HUton  Ixad  buUt  up  again  and  the  National 
Guard  had  moved  in.  The  crowd  continued 
to  shout  and  scream  and  occasionally  throw 
missilea.  At  11:07  PM.  a  policeman  waa  in- 
jured by  a  "naU  baU"  thrown  from  the 
crowd.  Occasional  mlasUea,  aah  trmya,  beer 
cans,  fiUed  and  vmfiUed  were  coming  down 
from  rooms  in  the  hotel.  Many  guardsmen 
were  preeent.  About  2:00  AM.  the  crowd 
began  to  quiet  down  and  about  4:30  AM. 
began  to  dl^ierse.  267  arresu  were  report- 
edly made  during  this  evening. 

Thuradaf— August  29. 1968 

Another  Attempt  To  March  on  the 
Amphitheatre 

A  crowd  of  6000  bad  asswnbled  opposite 
the  HUton  in  Grant  Park  by  about  3:30  P.M. 
They  were  addreesed  by  a  number  of  persons 
including  Senator  McCarthy  about  4:15  PM. 
Shortly  after  his  speech,  they  started  to 
march  to  the  Amphitheatre.  Alx>ut  2000 
marchers  arrived  at  16th  Street  and  State 
Street.  They  were  met  by  police  at  16th 
Street  and  Michigan  and  most  of  the  march- 
ers returned  to  Grant  Park. 

Some  Delegates  March 

Mr.  Gregory  showed  up  again  at  Grant 
Park.  He  had  a  conference  with  General 
Dunn  who  agreed  to  let  the  crowd  march  to 
18th  and  Michigan  for  further  conference. 
At  about  6:00  PM.  a  group  of  40  demonstra- 
tors delegate*  and  newsmen  reached  39th 
and' state,  from  the  Grant  Park  area.  They 
were  met  with  a  oold  recepUon  from  black 
youths  who  eventuaUy  had  a  small  scuffle 
with  them  at  about  41st  and  State.  Tb»  dem- 
onstrators returned  downtown. 

At  6:60  P.M.  General  Dunn  asked  for  meet- 
ing of  Chicago  PoUce  Dept.,  Secret  Servloe 
and  the  United  States  Attorney  at  18th  and 
ICchlgan.  At  7:21  P.M.  the  crowd  opposite 
the  HUton  began  marching  south  on  Michi- 
gan. The  crowd  buUt  up  to  about  5000  and 
met  strong  guard  units  at  18th  Street  on 
Michigan.  General  Dvmn,  Deputy  Supt.  Boch- 
ford.  Secret  Service  Agents  Boggs  and  Burke, 
TTnlted  States  Attorney  Foran  and  Assistant 
Corporation  Counsel  Elrod  met  and  discussed 
dangers  of  this  crowd  going  to  Amphitheatre 
and  going  through  Robert  Taylor  Homes  area. 

Mr.  Gregory  came  through  from  crowd 
with  Mr.  Elrod  and  Mr.  Foran.  A  conference 
was  held  among  Mr.  Elrod,  Deputy  Rochford 
and  Mr.  Foran  regarding  poeslble  alterna- 
tives. Deputy  Rochford  offered  to  lead  the 
delegates  to  Amphitheatre.  He  also  offered 
to  transport  a  reasonable  number  of  guests 
to  Gregory's  home  for  dinner.  Mr.  Gregory 
claimed  he  wanted  aU  5000  to  come  to  his 
house.  Suggestions  were  made  about  alter- 
nate marching  routes,  such  as  Martin  Luther 
King  Drive  to  36th  Street;  or  Michigan  to 
22nd  Street  and  back  downtown;  or  18th  to 
Indiana  and  over  to  the  Band  Shell.  Mr. 
Gregory  woiUd  not  consider  any  alternatives. 
He  wanted  to  march  to  40tb  and  Michigan 
and  then  decide  whether  be  would  take  the 
crowd  to  his  house  or  to  the  Amphitheatre. 
About  9:16  P.M.  some  persons  Including  Mr. 
Gregory  and  9  delegates,  there  were  60  dele- 
gates in  aU,  IntenUonally  disobeyed  police 
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and  National  Guard  orders  and  peacefully 
submitted  to  arreat.  One  delegate  tried  to 
give  a  speech  from  the  steps  of  the  van.  A 
Ylpple  tried  to  fight  when  he  got  to  the  van. 
Mr.  OrtiB  on  the  loud  speaker  started  leading 
the  same  old  chants.  He  finally  started  "Let's 
go.  Let's  go,  We  die  here.  To  the  Amphithe- 
atre". TTie  crowd  surged  forward  and  the 
front  ranks  of  the  National  Guard  were 
sprayed  with  a  liquid  that  caused  a  burning 
sensation.  The  guard  pushed  them  back  wltb 
rlfie  butts,  then  releaaed  tear  gas.  The  crowd 
returned  downtovm.  One  man  was  Injured 
when  he  rem  into  a  gaa  station  sign  on  16th 
Street.  A  lot  of  "medics"  treated  people's 
eyea  for  tear  gaa  on  16th  Street  near  Indiana. 
Some  nUssUes  were  thrown  from  the  crowd. 
The  crowd  returned  to  Grant  Park.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  line  up  on  east  side  of  Michigan 
in  force. 

The  singmg  and  speech  making  started 
again.  An  occasional  nUssUe  came  out  of  the 
crowd  and  many  objects  came  out  of  win- 
dows of  the  HUton.  This  went  on  imtil  about 
2:46  A.M.  when  a  bag  containing  a  caustic 
powder  waa  thrown  from  a  window  of  the 
hotel.  It  bit  on  the  hotel  side  of  a  parked 
jeep.  Assistant  United  States  Attorney  Mc- 
Kenzie  was  caUed  by  a  guardsman  to  examine 
the  powder  and  It  blew  In  his  eyes  causing 
temporary  blindness  and  great  pain.  He  was 
taken  to  Henrotin  Hospital  for  treatment. 
Mlsailes  continued  to  come  from  the  crowd 
and  the  hotel  including  ash  trays  and  cans 
both  fiUed  and  unlUled. 

There  was  an  Incident  in  the  McCarthy 
Hospitality  Suite  about  5:00  A.M.  and  an 
interview  with  Senator  McCarthy  in  the 
lobby. 

The  crowd  quieted  down,  inside  and  out. 
About  300  hlpplea  tried  "face  down"  with 
guardsmen  at  8:00  A.M.  and  then  began  to 
leave. 

At  8:40  A.M.  the  guardsmen  went  off  duty. 
All  was  quiet. 

IC'CAKTHT    ST7FPOKTBU — KOiTON    HOTEL 
INCmENT 

Tbla  incident  occurred  at  the  HUton  Hotel 
on  the  fifteenth  floor  between  3:00  A. M.  and 
5:20  AM.,  on  Friday,  August  30,  1968.  PoUce 
action  was  confined  to  the  period  between 
6:00  and  5:20  AM. 

The  space  in  question  on  the  fifteenth 
floor  occupies  the  eastern  tip  of  the  hotel 
wing  immediately  north  of  the  main  en- 
trance. It  conalata  of  two  rooms.  1606A  la  a 
sitting  room,  IS'IO"  x  ai'8",  with  two  win- 
dows facing  east  on  Mlcbl^an  Avenue  and 
one  facing  north  on  a  courtway.  It  connects 
with  1606A.  a  bedroom  IS'lO"  x  13*10".  to 
the  south. 

The  hotel  rented  this  suite  to  J.  K.  Gal- 
bralth.  J.  H.  Lynford  and  Peter  Sturgis.  The 
fifteenth  floor,  other  than  a  few  rooms  at  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  hotel,  was  occupied 
by  McCarthy  supporters. 

ShorUy  before  5:00  A.M.,  Colonel  Robert 
E.  Strupp.  the  senior  commanding  ofBcer  of 
the  National  Guard  present,  requested  the 
poUce  to  clear  Boom  1606A  l>ecaus«  civilian 
pedeatriana,  miUtary  personnel,  and  poUce 
on  the  weat  side  of  Michigan  Avenue  below 
this  siUte  were  gravely  endangered  by  many 
objects  being  thrown  from  the  two  Michigan 
Avenue  windows  of  this  room.  The  objects 
thrown  indtided  many  beer  cans,  some  fiUed 
with  varloua  Uquids  (some  siccordlng  to 
Colonel  Strupp  with  btunan  waste),  heavy 
gi«j«  ashtrftys.  cocktail  glasses,  a  metal  cof- 
fee pot,  ice  cubes  and  baU  bearings.  George 
Mathews,  night  manager  of  the  hotel,  saw 
a  pedestrian  couple,  wearing  delegate  badges, 
narrowly  missed  by  a  thrown  beer  can  which 
struck  the  sidewalk  heavily  within  inches 
of  the  vroman. 

Four  mlUtary  medical  vehicles,  parked  in 
the  street  in  front  of  the  subject  hotel  room, 
plainly  marked  wltb  Bed  Cross  insignia,  had 
to  be  abandoned  because  of  the  danger  of 
missUes  1^"rt^^lg  on  them.  The  hotel  lowered 
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Ave  window  awnings  on  the  first  fioor,  below 
the  looms  In  question,  to  give  protection  to 
Guard  peraonneL 

The  National  Gtiard  set  up  a  nvunber  at 
Obaervatlon  poets  on  the  east  side  of  Michi- 
gan Avenue  equipped  with  rlfleecopes  and 
binoculars  in  order  to  pinpoint  with  cer- 
tainty the  offending  room.  With  the  aaalst- 
ance  of  liotel  employees  it  waa  clear  that 
the  missiles  were  being  thrown  from  1508A. 
At  the  requeat  of  the  commanding  ofllcer 
of  the  National  Guard,  Chicago  Police  00- 
cers.  National  Guardsmen  and  the  security 
officer  of  the  hotel  went  to  the  fifteenth 
floor.  There  they  found  fifteen  peraona 
standing  In  the  elevator  lobby  near  a  mes- 
senger table.  In  the  east-west  hallway  there 
were  about  twenty  persons,  some  sleeping 
on  the  fioor,  some  sitting,  some  drinking 
highballs.  One  young  woman  told  the  poUoe 
that  she  was  the  watch.  As  the  police  ^>- 
proached,  she  ran  through  the  north-south 
corridor  which  Joined  the  main  haUway  to 
the  stUte  in  question,  calling  out  "Jiggers, 
here  they  come  I"  The  door  from  the  corridor 
to  the  sitting  room  of  the  suite  was  open. 
At  first  only  a  few  of  the  police  and  Na- 
tional Guard  entered  the  sitting  room.  There 
they  found  some  twenty  jjersons.  more  men 
than  women.  In  the  adjoining  bedroom, 
1505A,  two  young  women  were  asleep.  Cap- 
tain Cotter,  In  a  quiet  voice,  told  the  group 
that  because  of  the  many  objects  being 
thrown  from  the  windows  the  suite  would 
have  to  be  closed  and  that  all  persons  who 
were  not  registered  In  the  hotel  woiUd  have 
to  go  down  to  the  main  fioor.  At  first  the 
group  refused,  but  when  aU  the  mlUtary  and 
police  entered  the  room  they  moved  to  the 
elevators. 

The  National  Guard  persoxmel  and  the 
hotel  security  man  stated  that  the  poUoe 
spoke  softiy  and  dealt  gently  with  the  crowd. 
Nobody  was  shoved  or  prodded.  The  only 
real  Instance  of  force  was  when  one  of  the 
men  from  the  group  lifted  the  fifteenth  floor 
message  table  above  bis  head  and  struck  a 
uniformed  patrolman  on  bis  chest.  Then  aa 
be  raised  the  table  above  his  head  again, 
the  patrolman  struck  him  with  his  baton 
and  the  table  wlelder  feU  to  the  floor.  His 
injury  Is  deecrlbed  by  the  National  Guard 
surgeon.  Captain  Glatter,  as  a  "smaU  lacera- 
tion (2-cm.  in  length)  over  the  left  temporal 
region  .  .  .  bleeding  sllghUy".  The  Injured 
refused  medical  attention  other  than  a  field 
dressing.  Two  of  the  other  men  who  attacked 
ofllcers  in  attempting  to  get  off  down  ele- 
vators were  repulsed,  one  with  mace,  and 
the  other  with  a  baton.  Neither  had  serious 
injuries. 

Afterwards,  some  of  the  persons  removed 
from  Room  1606A  threatened  a  sit-in  in  the 
main  lobby  off  the  hotel,  but  after  a  few 
minutes  dispersed.  Many  of  them  were  car- 
rying on  in  a  loud  and  emotional  manner. 

The  hotel  personnel  described  the  condi- 
tion of  the  room  as  being  the  worst  appear- 
ing hotel  room  that  they  had  ever  seen.  There 
were  14  fifths  or  quart  size  liquor  bottles; 
two  were  filled  v»lth  whiskey,  two  were  partly 
filled  with  gin  or  vodka.  There  were  nu- 
merous beer  cans,  some  full,  some  empty. 
There  was  a  large  carton  filled  with  empty 
cans.  There  were  many  empty  beer  casee. 
Used  glasses,  food  £md  cigarette  butts  were 
strewn  on  the  furniture  and  carpeting.  There 
was  evidence  of  recent  bvuns  on  the  carpet- 
ing and  baseboard.  Only  one  of  the  suite's  16 
glass  ashtrays  could  be  found.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  Mr.  Quigley  of  the  McCarthy  staff  re- 
fused to  permit  a  press  photographer  to  take 
a  picture  of  the  room. 

INJXmiES  StrSTAIKED  DtnUNG  OONVENTION  WEEK 

From  the  foUowing  information  which 
relates  to  injuries  which  were  sustained  dur- 
ing the  confrontations  encountered  during 
Convention  Week  In  Chicago,  it  Is  interesting 
to  note  the  large  number  of  poUce  officers 
who  sustained  Injurlea.  The  PoUce  Depart- 
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msnt  la  pnMntly  Inve^gatlng  aU  eompUlnti 
at  uicoMlTn  f oroo  irbloh  wen  lodc«d  wltb  tlie 
Department  by  z  sinmen  and  otvUlana  who 
were  Injured  dux  ing  this  week  (aee  Appen- 
(Uz  F  for  Uet  o  patlente  xeoelTlng  emer- 
gency care) . 

P(  lice  oglcera 

Dtirlng  the  d  iturbancee  Involving  con- 
frontations with  dlaaldenta.  181  Chicago  Po- 
lice Officers  weie  Injured— eome  seriously 
(aee  Appendix  E) .  National  Guard  personnel 
also  suffered  Injirles  during  their  tour  of 


duty   between 


^    itugust   as   and   August   30. 

lC»ny  law  enforci  ment  officers  received  med- 
ical treatment  fo :  human  bites,  kicks  In  the 
:rom  the  weapons  used  and 

__^ by    the   dissidents.    Others 

were"  Injxired,  bu ;  saved  from  serious  Injury 
from  bricks  an<i  sharp  obJecU  thrown  at 
them  only  by  thf  Ir  wearing  of  protective  riot 
heUnets. 

Civilians 

The  parUal  sur  ?ey  of  the  Chicago  Hospitals 
Indicates  that  ap  jroxlmately  80  persons  were 
treated  for  InJ tries  sustained  during  the 
course  of  the  dli  orders.  Some  of  these  per- 
sons may  be  lnn<  cent  victims  injured  by  the 
dissidents  themartves  or  Injured  by  the  po- 
~  maneuvered  Into  the  front 

lerlenced  agitators  to  force 
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matter. 
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none  of  these  23  Investlga- 

[pleted.  Only  14  of  the  22 

available  for  sUtements. 

newsmen  already  have 

must  be  contacted  by  the 

lome  clUes  (see  Appendix  O 

newsmen). 
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arrested  (see  Appendix  H) 

of  the  week  of  the  Dem- 

Convention.  Of  these,  only 

ibe  age  of  21.  Only  208  were 

most,  175  were  residents  of 

^^.  The  conclusion  Is  Inea- 

ovi  Ttphelmirig  Tnaiority  0/  the 
were  not  youngsters,  were 
were  not  Chieagoans.  They 
.3  makers  who  came  into  the 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  a 
confront  itlon  with  law  enforcement. 
noteworthy  aspect  relates  to  post 
There  is  no  dispute  that 
those  persons  arrested,  In- 
sett^g  of  ball,  availability  of  de- 
Judges  has  been  fair  and 
within   the   guidelines   of   the 
Austin"  Reports. 


AT   CONVXNTIOH   HAXX 

Mr.  Rather  was  not  struck 

officer.  He  was  struck  by 

guard  at  the  Democratic 

Conve(itlon   (who  claimed  the  in- 

) .  CBS  has  dropped  the 


Mike   WaUace   admittedly 

of  a  Chicago  Police  Captain. 

Wallace,  allegedly  in  self-de- 

Incldent,  the  participants 

agreed  to  drop  the  matter. 
Delegate   from    New   Hamp- 

20,  1968  at  about  7:30  P.M. 
was  taken  Into  custody  and 
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detained  for  causing  a  disturbance  at  the 
extreme  west  delegate  pass  gate.  Mr.  Hoeh 
discovered  that  a  credit  card  would  activate 
the  automatic  delegate  pass  scanner.  While 
attempting  to  give  a  public  demonstration 
of  this  a  remonstraUon  was  made  by  an  Andy 
Fraln  usher  which  caused  Mr.  Hoeh  to  be- 
come loud  and  boisterous.  Sgt.  McCann  of 
the  Chicago  Police  Department  was  attracted 
to  the  disturbance  but  nothing  oould  quiet 
Mr.  Ho^. 

Mr.  Hoeh  began  hollering  and  punching 
and  kicking  the  Investigating  officers.  He 
tore  Sgt.  McCann's  star  from  his  shirt  and 
bit  the  finger  of  another  officer.  This  injury 
was  treated  at  Mercy  Hospital.  Iti.  Hoeh 
suffered  a  slight  scratch  on  his  forehead 
some  time  during  the  melee. 

Mr.  Hoeh  was  handeulfed;  removed  from 
the  Amphitheater  and  taken  to  the  9th  Dis- 
trict Police  Station  In  order  that  his  status 
as  a  delegate  could  be  evaluated.  He  was  dis- 
covered to  have  5  delegate  passes. 

Hoeh  was  released  and  driven  back  to  the 
Amphitheater. 

Hoeh  has  since  been  publicly  crltlclEed  by 
a  fellow  New  Hampshire  delegate  for  his  con- 
duct at  the  National  Convention. 

PROBLEMS    OCCABIONKD   BT    THK    STKATXOT 
or   CONTBONTATION 

To  hold  the  convention  or  refuse  it 
The  first  problem  propoeed  by  the  Politics 
of  Confrontation  was  whether  to  advise  the 
Convention,  as  a  result  of  widely  publicized 
threats  to  seek  another  site.  Since  the  dissi- 
dent groups  intended  to  descend  upon  Chi- 
cago precisely  because  it  teas  the  Convention 
site,  it  would  have  actually  solved  nothing  to 
refuse  the  Convention,  except  to  shift  the 
problem  elsewhere.  During  the  previous  four 
months  two  of  the  nation's  moet  outstanding 
men,  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  and 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  had  been  assassinated  in 
entirely  different  sections  of  the  country.  In 
this  atmosphere  any  public  gathering  of 
prominent  men  constituted  great  risk.  How- 
ever, If  the  normal  operation  of  our  gov- 
ernmental processes  were  not  to  be  halted  by 
fear  or  submission  to  blackmail  by  threat.  It 
seemed  clear  that  Chicago  should  take  proper 
precautions  but  proceed  with  the  Conven- 
tion. 

To  permit  yippies  to  sleep  in  the  park 
The  next  specific  decision  which  had  to  be 
made  by  city  officials  was  the  response  to  the 
request  for  permission  to  sleep  In  the  parks. 
The  City  has  had,  and  enforced,  since  1940 
an  ordinance  which  prohibits  citizens  from 
sleeping  or  otherwise  occupying  the  parks 
after  11  PJif.'*  In  view  of  the  fact  that  our 
local  citizens,  the  taxpayers  who  maintain 
the  parks,  are  not  permitted  to  sleep  In  them 
and  since  the  pwrsons  requesting  tills  per- 
mission had  openly  announced  their  inten- 
tion to  disrupt  our  City  and  disturb  our  in- 
vited guests,  It  seemed  doubly  Inadvisable 
to  permit  this  unusual  use.  In  addition,  city 
departments  of  health,  sanitation  and  law 
enforcement  foresaw  grave  difficulties  In 
ma1ntwl"1"e  even  tnintmnm  standards  of 
oieanimess  and  order. 

What  Umitationa  to  place  on  aasembUea  and 
mar<^iea 
As  has  been  previously  detailed,  the  City 
of  Chicago  was  disposed  to  grant  all  rea- 
sonable requests  for  permits  to  assemble  and 
march  to  demonstrate  opposition  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  The  petitioning  groups  did 
not  want  to  assemble  or  march  anywhere 
except  to  and  around  the  Amphitheatre, 
which  request  was  unreasonable  because  of 
the  size  and  duration  of  the  marches  pro- 
posed and  the  security  measures  necessary 
on  the  Convention  premises.  Alternatives 
were  offered.  The  only  specific  request  for 
an  assembly  area  which  was  accepted  was 
for  the  Orant  Park  Band  Shell  on  Wednea- 
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day,  Aug\ist  28.  It  was  after  this  assembly, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  protesters 
massed  at  the  Hilton  directly  across  the 
street  from  Orant  Park  and  the  major  dis- 
order occurred. 

Whether  to  call  the  lUinoU  National  Guard 
The  Mayor  and  other  city  officials  were 
constantly  aware  of  the  great  responsibility 
vrhlch  they  had  to  protect  the  safety  of  the 
candidates,  the  delegates  and  the  millions  of 
citizens  and  visitors  who  would  be  present 
In  Chicago  during  the  week  of  the  Conven- 
tlon.  Large  demonstrations  were  expected. 
Wednesday,  August  28th  had  even  been  pin 
pointed  by  Police  Intelligence.  Since  the  au- 
thorities were  fully  aware  of  the  past  per- 
formance of  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
dissident  groups  planning  to  come  to  Chicago 
In  turning  demonstrations  Into  riots.  It  was 
clearly  necessary  to  be  prepared  for  this 
eventuality.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders (Kerner  Report) :  "Outside  force* 
will  need  a  relatively  long  lead  time  before 
reeponse.  A  survey  of  National  Guard  capa- 
bilities, for  example,  shows  that  an  average 
of  four  to  six  hours  Is  required  from  time 
of  notification  to  the  time  of  arrival  of  an 
effective  complement  of  men  .  .  .  local  au- 
thorities must  not  wait  until  the  critical 
moment  to  alert  the  National  Guard."  '-'■ 

The  recently  released  Report  to  the  Chi- 
cago Riot  Study  Committee  (Austin  Report) 
also  stated:  "In  emergency  situations  In  the 
future  the  National  Guard  should  be  called 
at  the  earliest  practicable  time  and  the 
police  should  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
such  calls.  ..."*» 

And  from  the  same  report:  "Police  depart- 
ment civil  disorder  procedures  and  policies. 
Including  those  related  to  the  use  of  the 
Illinois  Army  National  Guard  and  federal 
troops  should  be  reviewed  to  be  certain  that 
they  satisfy  the  fundamental  proposition 
that  responses  to  civil  disorders  must  be  met 
with  overwhelming  manpower  and  not  witK 
firepower. ..."»« 

Theee  guidelines  are  reiterated  In  a  survey 
of  law  enforcement  officials  conducted  by 
VJB.  News  and  World  Report: 

"Raymond    Mombolsse,    deputy    attorney 
general  of  Ctdlfomla  and  author  of  police 
m^n^ifcia   and   training   texts   for   handling 
riots  .  .   .   'Police  must  learn  to  move  very 
rapidly  into  a  riot  area.  It  takes  tremendous 
manpower.'  Col.  Jacob  W.  Schott,  the  chief  of 
police  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio:    'No  police  de- 
partment In  the  country  has  enough  police- 
men when  a  riot  really  gets  started  .  .  .  many 
departments  are  afraid  to  move  in  and  use 
necessary  force  until  things  are  out  of  hand.' 
. . .  Professor  PhlUp  B.  Kurland,  University  of 
Chicago  Law  School  asks  'How  do  you  arrest 
a  mob?  There  Is  a  problem  of  taking  a  way 
those  arrested  and  still  maintaining  police 
llnee.  Part  of  the  problem  is  logistics — hav- 
ing enough  men  to  confront  large  numben 
of  rioters  in  imexpected  situations.  I  know 
of  no  way  of  meeting  anarchy  other  than  by 
force.  This  requires  substantial  numbers  of 
troops  Instantly  available.  No  city  can  afford 
the  number  of  police  needed  to  handle  mas- 
sive outbreaks  such  as  In  Detroit  and  Newark. 
There's  the  problem  of  economics,  and  of  our 
tmwllllngnees  to  live  In  a  poUce  state  with 
troops  on  every  comer  24  hours  a  day.  But 
we  may  be  forced  to.  Quick,  aggressive  ac- 
tion by  the  police  will  lessen  blood  shed." 
Philip  M.  Hauser,  professor  of  sociology  at 
the  University  of  Chicago:  "There  Is  no  al- 
ternative to  using  whatever  superior  force 
13  necessary  to  restore  order.  Either  that,  or 
we  have  anarchy — not  a  society.  From  Julian 
Levi,  professor  of  urban  affairs  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago:  "It  has  been  repeatedly 
demonstrated   that   the   only   way  you   can 
control  an  escalating  riot  Is  to  provide  the 
moet  visible  public  power  you  can.  And  you 
must  be  willing  to  use  force  If  it  is  required— 
though  it  should  be  made  very  clear  that  It 
win  be  used  Impartially.  More  mistakes  are 
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jouXe  by   deUylng   the   calling  up   of   the 
Ouard  than  In  calUng  It  too  soon'." »» 

Tbt  Chicago  Police  Department  numbers 
12,000  men.  Even  with  leaves  cancelled  and 
^nirkmg  12  hour  shifts,  only  part  of  thU 
complement  of  men  can  be  available  at  any 
given  period  and  this  number  must  continue 
,11  the  normal  law  enforcement  activities 
necessary  In  the  City  In  addition  to  the 
special  assignment.  For  this  reason  the  de- 
cision was  made  to  call  the  Guard.  It  must 
be  recalled  that  at  the  time  these  arrange- 
ments had  to  be  made,  the  authorities  could 
have  no  way  of  knovrlng  the  actual  number 
ot  persons  who  would  participate  in  the 
various  demonstrations  nor  how  many  of 
these  latter  would  occur  or  In  which  widely 
scattered  areas. 

Public  reoctiona 

Unfortunately  It  appears  that  the  news 
media  generally  attributed  malice  to  the  au- 
thorities while  presuming  good  will  and  sin- 
cerity on  the  part  of  the  protesters.  This  Is 
all  the  more  Inexplicable  when  It  Is  recalled 
that  It  has  largely  been  through  the  news 
media  that  the  Intentions  and  explolta  of 
the  dissidents  have  been  documented  over 
the  preceding  nine  months.  The  local  news 
media  are  beginning  to  show  some  aspects 
of  what  has  come  to  be  called  "The  Other 
Side"  but  ugly  and  distasteful  scenes  have 
been  reported  all  over  the  nation  and  the 
world  without  sufficient  explanation  to  allow 
the  reports  to  be  placed  In  perspective. 

Citizens  of  the  city  have  manifested  over- 
whelming support  of  the  civil  authorities 
in  letters  and  caUs  to  City  Hall.  As  of  Sep- 
tember 4,  the  letters  and  wires  opened  and 
read  Indicate  that  41,186  persons  support 
the  Mayor  and  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment while  4,290  did  not  approve  their  ac- 
tion. The  mall  Is  arriving  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  6,000  to  8,000  letters  per  day. 

CONCLUSION 

This  report  Is  offered  not  as  a  defense  of 
the  City  of  Chicago  but  primarily  In  an  effort 
to  point  out  the  nature  and  strategy  of  con- 
frontation as  It  was  employed  In  Chicago. 

We  have  examined  what  actually  trans- 
pired In  the  city  as  well  as  what  had  been 
forecast  and  threatened  for  the  week. 

The  leaders  of  the  dissident  movement 
are  nationally  knovm  agitators  who  had  ar- 
rived fresh  from  triumphs  at  Berkeley  and 
ColumbU.  Their  publicly  stated  purpose  In 
coming  to  Chicago  was  twofold.  The  Imme- 
diate object  was  to  disrupt  the  Convention 
and  the  City.  Their  ultimate  goal,  also  pub- 
licly proclaimed,  was  to  topple  what  they 
consider  to  be  the  corrupt  Institutions  of 
our  society,  educational,  governmental,  etc., 
by  impeding  and  If  possible  halting  their 
normal  functions  while  exposing  the  authori- 
ties to  ridicule  and  embarrassment.  They  are 
anxious  to  destroy  these  Institutions,  but  it  Is 
unclear  as  to  what  replacements  they  envi- 
sion, as  Senator  Daniel  Inouye  of  Hawaii  ob- 
served m  the  Convention's  Keynote  address 
when  he  asked  "what  trees  do  they  plant?" 

The  dual  goals  of  Immediate  disruption 
and  ultimate  destruction  were  pursued  in 
Chicago  against  the  government  under  the 
guise  of  a  protest  against  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
This  promised  to  be  a  very  successful  ploy 
smce.  as  debates  at  the  Convention  demon- 
strated, everyone  wants  pwace  and  disagree- 
ment occurs  only  over  methods. 

In  spite  of  such  attractive  bait,  the  guer- 
rilla or  psychological  warfare  tactics  which 
were  employed  by  these  revolutionaries 
erupted  In  few  serious  Incidents,  the  main 
one  being  an  eighteen  minute  encounter  in 
front  of  the  Hilton  Hotel.  As  Is  so  often  the 
case,  the  trusting,  the  Innocent,  and  the 
idealist  were  taken  in  and  taken  over.  The 
news  media  too  responded  with  surprising 
naivete  and  were  Incredibly  misused.  In- 
deed, any  success  the  revolutionaries 
achieved  in  their  ultimate  objective  of  fo- 
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mentlng  hatred  and  ridicule  among  the  cit- 
izenry against  the  authorities  was  In  large 
part  attributable  to  the  almost  totally  sym- 
pathetic coverage  extended  by  reporters  to 
the  revolutionary  leaders  and  more  under- 
standably, to  the  attractive  idealistic  but 
unwary  young  people  who  unwittingly  lent 
them  assistance  and  camouflage. 

For  us  In  Chicago,  the  aftermath  will  In- 
volve investigations  and  assessment  of  the 
performance  of  governmental  officials,  police 
and  military  units,  radio,  television  and 
newspapers.  We  are  concerned  about  injured 
nevramen.  Injured  policemen.  Injured  civil- 
ians, injured  protesters,  injured  reputations, 
but  most  of  all  we  are  concerned  about  the 
lack  of  public  awareness  of  the  significance 
of  the  departing  words  of  the  Tipple  and 
"Mob"  leaders,  "We  won"  and  "The  revolu- 
tion has  begun." 

It  seems  clear  that  a  nuclevis  of  adult 
trouble  makers  avowedly  seeking  a  hostile 
confrontation  with  the  police  will  be  engag- 
ing In  the  same  activities  detailed  In  this 
report  in  other  cities  and  towns  across  the 
nation.  They  have  announced  their  Inten- 
tion "to  create  200  to  300  Chicagos."  AU  who 
believe  in  the  essential  desirability  of  our 
present  form  of  government  are  challenged 
to  find  the  best  response  to  what  is  fre- 
quently a  violent  and  revolutionary  attack 
upon  our  Institutions — a  response  at  once 
effective  yet  consistent  with  the  dignity  and 
freedom  of  each  and  all  our  citizens. 

Afpcndix  a — ^PxncAKT  Taroits  Psopobed  roR 

DmXTirTPnE   DXHOItBTRATIONS 

UrRLLIOXNCE  orVISION  XKPOXT,   CHICAGO 

POLICE   DEPAXnCKNT,   AU0T7ST   21,    ISSS 

1.  Federal  Courthouse  and  Office  Building. 
219  S.  Dearborn  SUeet; 

2.  Main  Police  BuUdlng,  1121  S.  State 
Street,  plus  all  other  police  facilities  and 
installations; 

3.  United  States  Armed  Forces  Induction 
Center,  615  W.  Van  Buren  Street; 

4.  Booz-Allen  tt  Hamilton,  135  S.  LaSalle 
Street; 

5.  Booz-Allen  Applied  Research,  Inc.,  100 
W.  Monroe  Street; 

6.  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  38  S. 
Dearborn  Street; 

7.  Chicago  Title  &  Trust,  ill  W.  Washing- 
ton Street: 

8.  Illinois  InsUtute  of  Technology,  3300 
S.  Federal  Street  and  10  W.  36th  Street; 

9.  Cook  County  Jail,  26th  and  California; 

10.  Halllcrafters  Co.,  4401  W.  5th  Avenue 
and  4400  W.  46th  Street; 

11.  Motorola,  Inc.,  9401  W.  Grand  Avenue, 
Franklin  Park,  Illinois  and  1460  N.  Olc^ro 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois; 

12.  Radex  Corporation,  2076  Elston 
Avenue; 

13  Dow  Chemical  Corporation  3636  S. 
California  and  6000  W.  Touhy  Avenue;   and 

14.  Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  1900  N. 
Austin  Avenue  and  1500  N.  Kostner  Avenue. 

APPENDIX  B— Record  or  Purchases  or  Caus- 
tic Materials  and  Attempted  Pttrchase  or 
Naxootics  m  Old  Town  Doxmc  Convin- 
noM  Week 

During  the  week  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention,  various  store  owners  in 
the  Old  Town  area  reported  as  to  sale-pat- 
terns of  certain  Items  bought  by  Tipples  and 
other  dlssfdents.  These  dissidents  used  the 
Old  Town  area  as  their  headquarters  during 
the  August  26-AugUBt  30  week.  Although 
some  of  these  materUOs  are  Innocuous,  In 
and  of  themselves,  their  potential  and  dem- 
onstrated use  by  the  Tipples  was  not  Inno- 
cent. 

LICRTER    AND    CLEANER    rLUTO 
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Several  Old  Town  area  stores  reported  un- 
usual and  large  sales  of  lighter  and  cleaner 
fluid  to  Tlpple-type  persons.  Thte  material 
can  be  used  as  torches  for  offensive  purposes. 
The  Walgreen  Drug  Store  at  101  W.  North 
Avenue   reported    unusually   large   sales   of 
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cleaner  fltUd.  Woolworths  at  1206  N.  Clark 
Street  sold  60  bottles  of  cleaning  fluid.  The 
National  Tea  Store  at  2480  N.  Clark  Street 
sold  out  of  lighter  fluid.  Bob  King's  Dry 
Cleaners  at  65  W.  Division  Street  noted  the 
run  on  the  purchase  of  cleaning  fluid  and 
decided  to  refuse  to  sell  any  during  this 
period. 

NAXCOTICS 

Store  owners  were  approached  In  regard 
to  the  purchase  of  narcotics.  Bergman's 
Pharmacy  at  2264  N.  Clark  Street  reported 
that  many  persons  asked  to  purchase  nar- 
cotics and  cough  syrup.  The  store,  of  course, 
refused  to  sell  these  Items  without  a  pre- 
scription. 

ASTHMATIC    POWDER 

Many  stores  reported  large  sales  of  asthma 
remedies.  These  are  used  by  Tipples  as  an 
Inhalant  stimulant  In  order  to  get  "high". 
The  Walgreen  Drug  Store  at  101  North  Ave- 
nue reported  that  it  had  to  r«nove  all  asth- 
ma remedies  from  their  dlspUy  counter  be- 
cause they  were  being  stolen  by  Tipples. 
Dressler's  Drugs  at  1201  N.  Clark  Street  also 
reported  unusually  large  sales  of  asthmatic 
powders. 

EAST-Orr   OVEN    SPRAT 

Many  stores  reported  large  and  unusual 
sales  of  Easy-Off  oven  spray.  Many  Chicago 
police  officers  were  temporarily  blinded  by 
the  spraying  of  this  material  Into  their  eyes. 
The  label  on  the  Easy-Off  cans  warns  against 
the  spraying  of  this  material  Into  the 
eyes.  The  National  Tea  Store  at  2480  N. 
Clark  Street  sold  out  of  Easy-Off  oven  spray 
In  a  short  period  (approximately  two  cases). 
Eshoo's  Grocery  at  234  W.  North  Avenue  re- 
ported the  sale  of  23  cans  of  Easy-Off  oven 
spray  during  this  period.  This  U  an  unusually 
large  amount  of  sales  In  that  moet  large 
chain  stores  (and  Eshoo's  Grocery  Is  a  small 
store)  sell  on  the  average  of  only  about  12 
cans  for  this  length  of  time. 

HAIR    SPRAT 

Large  amounts  of  hair  spray  were  sold  In 
the  Old  Tovm  area  stores  during  the  time 
of  the  Convention.  The  expulsion  of  hair 
spray  from  a  can  when  set  fire  to  works  as 
a  home-made  flame  thrower.  Royal  Blue  Pood 
Store  at  744  Pullerton  Avenue  reported  large 
groups  of  Tipples  purchasing  large  quantities 
of  hair  spray.  It  Is  common  knowledge  that 
Tippies  have  no  use  for  hair  spray  or  other 
cosmetics  for  personal  use. 

BANDAGES,   MASKS   AND  VASELINE 

It  has  been  widely  reported  that  one  way 
of  minimizing  the  effects  of  tear  gas  and 
mace  is  to  wear  a  mask  or  bandage  over  the 
nose  and  mouth  and  to  coat  the  surface  of 
the  skin  with  vaseUne.  The  Walgreen  Drug 
Store  at  101  W.  North  Avenue  reported  un- 
usually large  sales  of  bandages  and  vaseline. 
H.  Braun  Pharmacy  at  2075  N.  Lincoln  Ave- 
nue reported  a  run  on  the  sale  of  surgical 
masks  and  vaseline. 

VOLUNTARY    REMOVAL    OP    CAUSTIC    ITXMS    rXOK 
STORES 

On  the  advice  of  wholesalers  and  in  co- 
operation with  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment, many  stores  In  the  Old  Town  area  re- 
moved caustic  materials  from  their  shelves 
during  the  stay  of  the  Tipples.  For  example, 
the  Lake  View  Food  Mart  at  2411  N.  Clark 
Street,  after  conferring  with  Its  wholesaler, 
removed  these  Items  from  Its  shelves. 

Appendix  C — Weapons  Used   by   DissmEWTS 

During  the  August  25  through  August  30 
attacks  against  the  Chicago  Police  and  the 
Illinois  National  Guard  many  weapons  were 
used  against  these  law  enforcement  officers 
by  members  of  dissident  organizations  and 
their  foUowers.  Some  were  merely  disgusting 
such  as: 

Cellophane  bags  of  human  excrement. 

— Cans  of  Urine. 

— Paint  hurled  at  officers. 

Others  were  lethal  weapons  such  as: 

— Rocks. 
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— Brteks. 
— Two-by-fouM 
— Dart  Ouna. 
— OUm  Mb  trajh 
—OoU  ImUU  Wit  1 
— PoUtoM  wltli 
— Uts  black  wk  ow 
— IColotoT  Cock  alia 
— Knlvea  and  St  illetoa. 
— Oberry  bomb* 
— Can*  of  nozlo  u 
— ^A  piece  of  oqetal 

attached  to  It. 
— Aeroaol  can 

aa    a    stlnk-bomt 


) 


rltb  oontanti  which  acta 
(SclMon    to    puncture 


— A  piece  at 
(Haa    the    word 


w(jod  with  a  raaor  attached. 
Peace"    written    on    the 


) 


—OoU  ball  wlU 

— One-half  of 
with  lead. 

— Bottle  top 
flammable  Uquld. 

— Bnpty  beer 

— Baaeball  bat 
,  — Steglo  Q&lls 
y  a  weapon.  ( 
mine.)'"" 

Often  theoe 
sons  in  the  back 
detection  and 
tually  impooalble 

Several 
fered  ooetly 
stared  furniture 
butyric  acid,  a 
called  a  "stink 
dured    needleoi 
odors  enaltted  by 
male    radical 
charged  with  the^ 

Other  material 
reeted  Included 
Buppllee : 

— Helmeta. 


wli  h  a  wick  for  um  with  in- 


nacrlbed,  "Cope  are  pigs." 

aped  together  to  be  uaed 

i^metlmea   caUed   guerrilla 

ml)Klles  were  hurled  by  per- 

the  crowd,  thus  making 

arleet  of  ttie  offenders  vlr- 


downto  m 
damage 


convention  hotels  suf- 

_.  to  carpeting  and  uph<4- 

Mcauae  of  the  ■piUlag  of 

us  chemical  commonly 

.  The  hotel  gueata  en- 

( liscomfort    from    offensive 

these  chemicals.  Three  fe- 

acVvlsts    were    arrested    and 

„  offensives. 

recovered  from  persons  ar- 
the     following     "battle" 
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pl^ntlffs  for  certain  times  and 

the  complaint.  The  plaln- 

a  declaratory  Judgment 

unconsthutlonal  certain  sections  of 
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the  Municipal  Code  of  Chicago  and  the  Obi* 
eago  Park  District  which  pertain  to  the  Issu- 
ance of  permits  for  ptu^ades  and  assemblies  on 
public  property. 

The  plaintiffs  have  accepted  an  offer,  made 
by  the  City  of  Chicago  and  the  CSilcago  Park 
District  at  a  pre-trial  conference  for  the  use 
of  Orant  Park  for  an  aasemtdy  from  1:00 
PJC.  to  4:00  PJ<.  August  38,  1968.  The  plaln- 
tlllk  have  releeted  otl^r  parade  routes  and 
places  of  assembly  offered  by  the  City  at 
Chicago  and  the  Chicago  Park  Dlstrlet. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  consistently  recog- 
nised the  strong  Interest  of  state  and  local 
goremments  In  regulating  the  use  of  their 
streets  and  other  public  places.  Cox  v.  New 
Hamp$hire.  313  TJ.S.  6«B;  Kovact  v.  Cooper. 
336  VS.  T7;  Poiilos  v.  New  Hampshire.  348 
n.S.  395;  Xdderly  v.  FlorlOa.  386  UJS.  39;  and 
Walker  v.  City  of  Birmingham,  388  U.8.  307. 
The  prevention  of  public  disorder  and  vio- 
lence ■  are  Important  objects  of  legitimate 
state  concern  when  protest  takes  the  form  of 
mass  demonstrations  and  parades.  Walker  ▼. 
City  of  Birmingham,  $upra. 

In  Cox  T.  iMuiaiana,  397  XT.S.  536,  the  Unit- 
ed States  Supreme  Court  stated:  "We  em- 
phatleally  reject  the  notion  . . .  that  the  First 
i^nH  Fourteenth  Amendments  afford  the  same 
kind  of  freedom  to  those  who  would  com- 
municate Ideas  by  conduct  such  as  patrol- 
ling, marching  and  picketing  on  streets  and 
highways,  as  these  amendments  afford  to 
those  who  communicate  Ideas  by  pure 
speech." 

And  in  Coi  v.  New  Hampahire,  tupra,  a 
unanlmovts  Supreme  Coiirt  stated:  "ClvU 
liberties,  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution, 
Imply  the  existence  of  an  organized  society 
maintaining  public  order  without  which  lib- 
erty Itself  would  be  lost  In  the  excesses  of 
unrestrained  abuses.  The  authority  of  a  mu- 
nicipality to  Impose  regulations  In  order  to 
assure  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  peo- 
ple In  the  use  of  the  public  highways  has 
never  been  regarded  as  Inconsistent  with  civil 
liberties  but  rather  as  one  of  the  means  of 
safe-guarding  the  good  order  upon  which 
they  ultimately  depend." 

With  these  standards  in  mind  this  court 
can  find  no  constitutional  Infirmity  In  Chap- 
ter 36-31  of  the  Mtinlclpal  Code  of  Chicago, 
governing  the  issuance  of  parade  permits, 
or  In  Sections  8-4  and  17-8  of  the  Code  of 
the  Chicago  Park  District,  governing  the  Is- 
suance of  permits  for  pubUc  meetings  on 
Park  District  property. 

This  court  Is  unable  to  find  that  the  Park 
District  and  City  of  Chicago  have  acted 
arbitrarily  in  declining  to  Issue  permits  for 
the  particular  places  and  at  the  particular 
times  sought  by  the  plaintiffs. 

The  plaintiffs  complain  In  particular  about 
their  Inability  to  obtain  a  site  for  a  mas- 
sive demonstration  within  what  they  term 
"eyeshot"  of  the  convention  hall  on  the  eve- 
ning of  nonilaatlons  for  the  Democratic 
National  Convention.  Attorneys  for  the  City 
of  Chicago  stated  that  several  sites  proposed 
by  the  plaintiffs  cannot  be  made  available 
because  of  the  problems  of  traffic  and  se- 
curity. Several  other  sites  suggested  by  the 
plaintiffs  are  on  private  property  and  not 
within  the  City  of  Chicago's  control.  At  the 
request  of  the  plaintiffs,  the  Corporation 
Counsel  of  the  City  of  Chicago  contacted  the 
owners  If  one  of  the  private  sites  to  ask  If 
plaintiffs  could  use  the  site  for  a  demonstra- 
tion. The  owners  refused  to  grant  permission. 
In  view  of  the  numerous  alternative  routes 
and  altemaUve  places  of  pubUc  aaaembly 
which  have  been  suggested  by  the  City  of 
Chicago  and  the  Chicago  Park  District,  this 
court  concludes  that  the  defendants  have 
acted  In  a  reasonable  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory manner  so  as  to  preserve  the  public 
safety  and  convenience  without  the  depri- 
vation of  any  First  Amendment  guarantees  of 
free  speech  and  public  assembly. 

The  plaintiff  organization  also  seeks  a  large 
public  park  or  facility  In  which  Its  members 
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oould  sleep.  Such  a  use  of  the  parks  Is  in 
violation  of  existing  ordlnanoes,  and  per- 
mits have  never  been  granted  for  suoh  a  pur- 
pose In  the  past.  ThU  court  beUeves  that  it 
Indeed  would  be  a  novel  Interpretation  to 
hold  that  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments requires  a  municipal  government  to 
provide  a  pubUc  park  as  deeping  accommods- 
Uons  for  persons  desiring  to  visit  the  city. 
Yet  thU  In  effect  Is  what  the  plaintiffs  ask 
this  court  to  do. 

For  the  reasons  stated  herein  Counts  I  and 
n  are  dismissed.  Count  IH  dlsmlaaed  for 
failure  to  atate  a  cauae  of  action. 

/a/  W.J.  Ltwch, 
Judge,  United  States  District  Court. 
Dated:    — 

Appxnodc  B — PoucB  Omuufl  Imjusxd 
During  the  period  24  August  to  20  August 
a  total  of  198  police  officers  were  Injured  la 
connection  with  the  riot  events. 

omcm  AHD  INJtTBT 

August  24 
Cahlll,  Thomas;  bums  on  faee. 
Angelo,  Thomas;  Inflammation  of  eye. 
Lyons,  John  J.;  bruised  left  hand. 
Subtotal,  3. 

Auffust25 

Kob,  Anthony;  Laceration  Achilles  right 
foot. 

South,  Kenneth:  laceration  left  foot  and 
forehead. 

Subtotal,  a. 

August  29 

Logue.  Neal;  laceration  both  knees. 

Fleming.  Thomas;  fractured  right  Index 
finger. 

Karl.  Ftank;  contusion  to  ribs  and  both 
knees. 

Oorgltis.  Paul;  aprayed  In  eyes  by  unknown 
chemical. 

Kelleher,  Fred;  bruised  left  shoulder. 

Swagler,  George:  fractured  finger  left  hand. 

Janeoek.  John;  laceration  left  hand. 

Holder,  David;  head  Injury. 

Stokes,  James;  eye  Injury. 

South,  Kenneth;  laceration  to  foot  and 
head. 

Matranaa,  John;  sprained  ankle. 

Esposlto,  James;  sprained  left  thumb. 

Rogers,  John  A.;  contusion  to  right  elbow. 

Olananl.  James;  sprained  back  of  neck. 

Marxello,  LewU;  bruised  left  knee  and 
wrist. 

Anderson.  Richard,  smashed  nail  left  mid- 
dle flxiflv.  bnilaed  left  hand. 

Keating,  Robert;   bruised  right  shoulder. 

Stibtotal.  17. 

August  27 

Buttltta.  Frank:  hit  In  chest  with  brick. 

Lunk.  Joseph:  human  Mte,  elbow. 

Lewis.  Elmer;  contusion  R/forearm  and 
upper  arm. 

Blackbtim.  Clifton;  laceration  on  chest 
and  eth  rib  cage. 

DeToung,  Darryl;  gassed. 

Fitzgerald,  R.;  abrasion,  left  forearm. 

Rlttenberg,  I.;  laceration  to  left  arm. 

Wendt,  B.;  laceration  to  both  arms. 

Chorvath,  Kenneth;  bruised  muscle  right 
arm. 

Montgomery,  John;  abraalon  to  finger  right 

band. 

Conroy,  Martin;  Injured  left  leg  and  bead, 
helmet  broken. 

O'Halloran,  Thomas;  bruised  arm  and  right 
side. 

Subtotal,  la. 

Aug%ut28 

Deleo,  Domlnlo;  laceration  right  elbow. 
Merk.  Robert:  bnxlaedback. 
Sullivan.  Patrick:  twisted  left  knee. 
Kane,  William:  bruised  left  shin  bone. 
Casey,  Leonard;  laceration  to  right  hand 
Majka,  Leonard;  abrasion  to  right  knee. 
Walgand,  Robert;  abrasion  to  right  lag. 
McDermott,  Thomas;  bnilsed  left  leg. 
Carloecla.  John;  laceration  to  left  eye. 
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Avena,  James;  human  bite,  index  finger. 
Ollhooly,  Raymond;  laceration  to  right  leg. 
Rodonls,  Joseph;  contusion  right  knee. 
Smith.  Bill;  laoeratlcm  to  right  elbow. 
Thomas,  J.  T.;  gassed. 
Kwasiak,  Eugene;  injured  left  Jaw. 
West.  Oerald;  laceration  to  left  wrist. 
Bowen,  Lester;  cut  left  hand. 
Lackowltz,  John;  gassed. 
VaUeJo,  Carlos;  bruised  left  thigh,  gassed. 
Lajczak,  John;  bruised  chest,  gassed. 
Martorano,  Andrew;  bruised' left  knee  and 

leg. 

Manno,  Joseph;  cut  left  hand. 

Finnelly,  Vincent;  kicked  In  groin. 

Martinez,  Jose;  gassed. 

Aleza,  Joseph;  cut  left  hand,  gassed. 

Wilson,  Kenneth;  Injury  left  rib  cage. 

Anderson,  James;  human  bite,  left  hand. 

Mullarkey,  Martin;  bruise,  right  chest. 

Brltton.  Alvm;  contusion  lower  arm,  whip- 
lash, back. 

Fltzpatrlck,  Elbert;  bruised  right  elbow. 

Lappe,  Donald;  kicked  in  right  knee. 

Healy.  Joseph;  contusion  left  thigh,  right 
knee. 

Cllsham.  John;  bruised  foot  and  right  knee. 

Ouamlerl,  Joseph;  severe  swelling  left 
ankle. 

Hayes,  Clarence  W.,  Jr.,  bruised  left  knee, 
laceration,  left  side  face. 

Kuelbs,  William;  laceration  to  fingers. 

Little,  Ronald:  lacerated  and  bnUaed  right 
leg. 

Wllkerson,  Laman;  kicked  In  solar  plexus. 

Mlley,  Donald  Ray;  bruised  groin. 

Morris.  Selles;  brulaed  left  hand. 

Saunders,  WllUe;  hit  right  arm  brick  and 
bottle. 

QiUnn,  Bernard;  laoarated  right  arm,  abra- 
sion to  left  leg. 

Ross,  Beglnal;  hit  on  hand  and  back  by 
brick. 

Rowan,  Thomas;  injured  left  calf,  ribs  and 
elbow. 

Starr,  Leroy;  swollen  right  wrist. 

Stewart,  Jack;  contusion  to  left  elbow  by 
a  rock. 

Waahlow,  William;  bruised  right  knee. 

Jonee.  Robert;  lacerated  left  middle  finger. 

Bamett,  Ronald;  bruised  right  thimtb. 

Blgby.  WlUiam  Charlea;  right  hand  sweUed. 

Bosak,  WUllam;  injured  left  wrist. 

Bums,  Michael;  brulaed  left  arm,  lacerated 
left  leg. 

Butler,  Desmond;  laceration  left  wrist. 

Arlwnma,  John;  brulaed  right  hip  and  back. 

Topel,  Richard;  laceration  to  tip  of  left 
finger. 

Gavin,  Vincent;  brulaed  left  ankle,  lacer- 
ated right  foot. 

Keams,  Thomas:  lacerated  right  shin, 
bruised  left  leg. 

Whiteside,  George;  bnilae  on  Mt  foot. 

Groth,  Daniel;  back  injury. 

johannson,  Donald;  brulaed  right  knee. 

Rlordan,  John;  bruised  left  hand. 

VoUick,  Monroe;  lacerations  and  abrasloin 
light  arm,  left  shin. 

Chlappetta,  Michael;  contusion  to  for^ead 
and  back. 

Temple,  Ronald;  laceration  to  the  shoulder 
and  arm. 

Daniels.  Cordell;  laceration  right  elbow  and 
forearm. 

Jenkins,  Charles;  sprained  ankle. 

Smith,  William;  contusion  left  shoulder. 

Sadauskls,  Th(»nas;  cuts  and  lacerations  to 
both  hands. 

Wendt.  WlUlam;  laceration  to  finger. 

Gonzalez.  Guadalupe;  abrasion  to  thimib. 

Garlppo,  Robert;  abrasion  left  leg  and 
back. 

Duffy,  Edward;  injured  left  arm. 

GaUuzzi,  Edward;  abrasion  to  leg,  forearm 
and  thumb. 

Pflster,  WUllam;  gassed,  pain  lower  back. 

BrlUesca,  Jotm;  abrasion  to  left  shoulder. 


Dragon,  Dennis;  kicked  in  groin. 
Plenta.  Clifford;  iHXdsed  knuckles. 
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Nakutla,  Edward;  acratches  forearm. 

Martinez,  Joae;  aore  back. 

Soomavache,  Harry;  gaaaed. 

Salveaon.  Harry;  brulaed  left  elbow. 

Kllnsky,  Burton;  abrasion  to  right  finger. 

Deleo,  Dominic;  gassed. 

King.  John;  laceration,  right  knee. 

Ogonowskl,  Edwin;  Injured  right  hand. 

CDonnell,  WllUam;  gassed,  back  injury. 

Hale,  William;   bruised  left  arm  and  leg. 

Mannes,  Richard;  bruised  left  arm  and 
right  leg. 

Welnlnskl,  Anthony;  bruised  right  thigh. 

Scafidl,  Gregory:  bruised  left  leg. 

Jaconettl.  WllUam;  bruised  right  arm. 

Neville,   Donald;    bruised   ribs,  right  side. 

Naughton,  Stephen;  abrasion  to  upper  lip. 

Mastro,  Joseph;  bruised  right  hand,  hit 
with  brick. 

Hage.  Donald;  bruised  right  thigh,  hit 
with  brick.       / 

Hoban,  William;   laceration  to  right  arm. 

Ryan,  John;  abrasion  to  left  elbow. 

Jones,  Robert;  split  fingernail. 

Hennegan,  James;  human  bite. 

Oruber,  John;  gassed. 

Donegan,  Henry;  bruised  leg.  hit  with 
brick. 

McCarthy,  John;  hit  in  groin  and  leg  with 
bottle. 

Smith,  WllUam;  contusion  to  left  shoulder. 

Frost,  Thomas;  bruised  left  ankle. 

Zwler,  Henry;  contusion,  right  shoulder 
blade. 

Kody,  Leonard;   contusion  to  lower  back. 

Davis,  Harold;  laceration  to  ear  and  mas- 
toid. 

O'lilalley,  Raymond;  contusion  to  left  knee, 
ankle  and  elbow. 

Murray,  Robert;  contusion  to  right  arm. 

Nealls,  Paul;  contusion  to  thigh. 

Strocchla,  Ralph;  laceration  to  left  elbow. 

Caskey,  August;  teargassed. 

Schlobohm,  Ronald;  struck  in  groin  and 
hernia. 

McNlchols,  Thomas;  teargassed  In  eyes. 

Rothmund,  Roiudd;  abrasion  to  knees. 

Tumbarello,  Pete;  eyes  gassed. 

Garber,  Robert;  fractured  right  foot. 

Goodman.  Patrick;  contusion  to  left 
shoulder. 

Kyritz,  Gregory;  Infraorbital  fracture,  left 
eye. 

Bells,  James;  eye  sprayed,  unknown  sub- 
stance. 

Farag^>l,  Thomas;  contusion  and  sprain  to 
left  wrist. 

Edgar,  Robert;  eyes  and  wrist  sprayed  with 

mace. 

McCann,  Neal;  conttislon  to  left  Index 
knuckle. 

Krajecke,  Albert:  human  bite  arm,  wrist 
sprain. 

Merrick,  Toby;  bruised  to  right  rib, 
shoulder,  right  leg  and  back  of  head. 

Crawford,  Franklin;  bruised  leg  and 
shoiilder. 

loeello,  Daniel;  hit  In  stomach,  left  shoul- 
der, right  leg,  right  side  of  neck. 

Kraslnskl,  Dennis;  hit  in  arm,  leg  and  back 
With  rocks. 

Rossi,  Robert;  bruised  left  and  right  ankle, 
laceration  left  shoulder. 

Salvato.  Salvatore;  bruised  left  shoulder, 
elbow,  laceration  left  forearm. 

Blschoff,  Arthur;  laceration  left  shoulder. 

Mattson,  Karl;  bruised  right  ankle,  left 
thigh  and  back. 

VerciUo,  John;  bruised  right  thigh  and 
rig^ttoe. 

Baumgartner.  Robert;  bruised  left  foot  and 
right  leg. 

Hanlon,  Edward;  lacerations  to  right  arm 
back  of  neck  and  both  legs. 

Stubbs,  Calvin;  laceration  left  side  back 
and  right  arm. 

Ollroy,  Thomas;  contusion  left  elbow. 

Soomavache,  Harry;  gas  sprayed  In  face 
unknown. 

Plgonl.  Dave  Sgt.;  bruised  left  little  and 
ring  finger,  hand. 
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Lyons,  Edwin;  contusion  left  elbow. 

Bork.   Lawrence;    bruised  and   sore  right 
thigh. 

Daly,  WUllam;  brulaed  left  hand. 

Wagner,  Robert;  contusion  right  hip— 
bruised  knee  and  shoulder. 

Dobrtch,  Carl;  contusion  to  eye. 

Corcoran,  WllUam;  contusion  to  left  knee. 

Hyatt,  Kenneth;  bruised  left  band. 

Irang,  Bernard;  bruised  left  knee. 

Belda,  Clement;  large  contusion,  right 
hand. 

McErlean,  Daniel;  bruised  thigh  and  right 
leg. 

Bouvat,  Robert;  laceration  to  top  of  left 
hand. 

McGovern,  Thomas;  laceration  to  chin. 

Ware.  WUUe;  puncture  wound  right  leg, 
thumb. 

Subtotal,  162. 

August  29 

ButUta,  Frank;  bruised  groin,  right  thigh. 

Shlnner,  Richard;  gassed. 

MlUer,  Brian;  gassed. 

Albert,  Richard;  gassed. 

Storto,  Dominic,  gassed; 

CoUlns,  WllUam;  gassed. 

Conklln,  Walter;  contusion  to  shoulder,  left 
leg,  laceration  to  hands. 

Mattson,  Karl;  sprained  right  ankle,  lacera- 
tlon  to  forearm. 

Kenny,  Donald;  gassed. 

SiUUvan,  Eugene;  gassed. 

Moretb,  Ralph;  gassed. 

Terrile,  Fred;  swollen  and  bruised  left  eye. 

Subtotal,  12. 

Grand  total,  198. 

August  30 

Nolan,  "nmothy;  acute  abrasion  wrist, 
swollen,  eye  sprayed. 

Hays,  James:  Abrasion  right  wrist. 

Eraci,  Sal;  severe  abrasion  to  chest  area. 

Angelo,  Thomas;  abrasion  to  eye,  unknown 
chemical. 

Appendix  P — Total  NoMBxa  or  Patiznts  R«- 
CKTViNC  Emekgenct  Care  Ditrinc  the  Riot 
nmr-rouB  webk  idkntiiied  as  pouo  own* 

CEKS;     so    WEHK    IDENTIFIED    AS   CrVIlIANB 

Name  of  hospital;  numtfer  treated;  and 
injuries 

Louise  Burg:  1,  Laceration — arm,  no  frac- 
tures. 

Henrotin:  8,  3  tear  gas  In  eyes  (Chemical 
conjunctivitis);  2  scalp  lacerations;  1  injury 
to  left  knee;  1  Injury  to  right  knee;  1  frac- 
tured foot — hematoma  scalp. 

Wesley:  6,  4  head  lacerations;  1  tear  gas  In 
eyes — Injtiry  to  right  arm  and  left  thumb; 
1  laceration — left  elbow. 

Passavant:  4,  1  tear  gas;  1  syncope;  1  scalp 
laceration — fractured  finger;  1  fracture  of 
finger. 

Mercy:  16,  6  Laceration  of  scalp;  3  Hand 
lacerations;  2  Human  bites;  1  Struck  with 
club  m  abdomen — bruises;  1  Abrasion  of  leg; 
1  Abrasion  of  chin;  1  TYemor  of  left  elbow; 
1  Abrasion  of  shoulder. 

Michael  Reese:  15,  9  scalp  lacerations;  1 
alleged  exposure  to  tear  gas;  1  f  ract\ired  nose; 
1  scalp  and  eyelid  laceration;  3  contusions. 

Presbyterlan-St.  Luke's;  16,  13  lacerations: 
4  contusions. 

Cook  County:  14.  1  fracture  of  hand  2 
abrasions  of  skull;  9  lacerations  of  head;  1 
wrist  Injury;  1  leg  laceration. 

Total.  80. 

PATTENTS    KECEIVING    EICEBCENCT    CARE 
DITRINC    THE    RIOT,    S-a»-S8 

Louise  Burg:  0,  1  Refused  Rx  and  was  no* 
examined. 

Henrotin:  8,  3  lacerations  of  scalp;  1  frac- 
tured knee;  1  fractured. shoulder;  1  sprained 
knee;  1  Injury  to  groin;  1  Injury  to  finger. 

Wesley:  2,  1  Injury  to  left  shoulder;  1  In- 
Jury  to  left  wrist. 

Passavant:   1,  1  abrasion — head. 

Mercy:  3,  1  abrasKm  of  scalp;  1  laceration 
of  scalp;  1  abrasion  of  elbow. 
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MlchMl  BeeM:  1 , 
txulon;  1  frmetur* 

Pre«byterlan-8t 
knee  injuries;  1 
1  tear  gaa. 

Cook  County:  9, 


1  aoalp  iMentlon;  1  oon- 

rf  finger. 

Luke'a:  8.  8  laoeratlona;  3 
Injury;  1  wrUt  Injury; 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BreakOoton  of  arrested  persona  by  age  anA 
sex — Continued 
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ftikle 


Age 


total  34. 


APPSNOnC  G — AtX«4ATION8  OF  POUCI  ASSAULTS 

OM  NrwsMXN 


list  contains  the  names  of 

complaints  of  assaults 

are  being  investigated  by 

Departi  lent's  Internal  Inspections 


whi  «e 


The  following 

the  newsmen 

by  police  officers 

the  Police 

Division : 

Delos  Hall,  Coli^nbla 
Robert  Black, 
James  Pel  pert 
Robert  Jackson 
Donald  Jonjack 
Mark  Saunders 
JefT  Liowenthal, 
Paul  Sequelra, 
Howard  Berllanp. 
Claude  Lewis, 

letln. 

Marshall  Ooldb  irg, 
Michael  0'Sulll{ran 

^  AUAn'Katzman 

"   Cart'Carlason, 
Steve  Northrup 
Robert  Kleckhqfor 

tlonal 

Marvin  Kupfer, 
John  Unstead 
Duane  Hall 
James  Jones, 
James  Strlcklli 
David  Satter 


BroadcasUng  System, 
dbloago  Sun-Times. 
,  associated  Press. 
Chicago's  American. 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 
Booth  Publications. 
Free  lance  photographer. 
Chicago  Dally  News. 
i.  Free  lance  photographer. 
!>hlladelphla  Bvenlng  Bui- 
Manhattan  Tribune. 
,  Business  Week. 
New  York  Poet. 
1  >eKalb  Dally  News. 
Washington  Post. 

United  Press  Intema- 


Cl 


Newsweek. 
Chicago  Dally  News. 
Icago  Sun-Times, 
iwsweek. 
NBC  News. 
\K(ashlngton  Post. 


ArpSNOOC  H — : 
CONLISK,  Jk., 


Mr.  Ratmono 

Corporation  Coui[sel 

511  City  Hall, 

Chicago,  III. 
Dkak  Mb.  Simo* 

down  of  places  <  if 

arrested  by  the  PeUce 

disorders. 
175  persons 
The    remalnln  ; 

Residents. 
The  following 

ment  and  studen 
282  were  emplo  'ed 
208  were  studei  ts 
151  unemployw 
The  following 

arrested  by  age. 
Persons  under 
Persons  21  yea^ 
The  following 

arrested  by  sex. 
Males  565. 
Females  76. 
Sincerely. 


Lnlm    AND    RSPOST,    Jamxs    B. 
^n>niNTKNDENT  OF  POUCS 

SuTxiCBB  5,  1968. 
Simon, 


Age 


M 


(') 
17 
18 
19 

ao 

31 
22 
38 
34 
25 

ae 

37 
38 
39 
SO 
31 


1( 
51 
61 
« 

s: 

01 

3(1 

3 

3 

2' 

1  I 

II 

H 

It 

n 


:  The  following  Is  a  break- 
residence  of  641  persons 
Department  during  the 

residing  In  Chicago. 

466     were     not    Chicago 

s  a  breakdown  of  employ- 
status  of  persons  arrested. 
(44%) 
(32%) 
,  (24%) 
Is  a  breakdown  of  persons 

tl  years  of  age  279. 

or  over  363. 
Is  a  breakdown  of  persons 


B.  CONLISK.  Jr., 
Superintendent  of  Police. 


Breakdoum  of  arr  tated  persona  by  age  and  aex 


Total 


• 
11 
10 

4 
11 

• 

1 

» 
t 
t 

1 


M 


Totikl 


33 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
42 
43 
44 
46 
48 
49 
SO 
51 
52 
65 
59 
61 
67 
68 


10 
69 
79 
76 
66 
80 
46 
37 
30 
80 
16 
10 
18 
IS 
10 
2 


9 

6 

S 

10 

4 
S 
4 
2 
6 
6 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 

a 
1 

8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Total      565 


76 


641 


^  Unknown. 


APPSNDIX  I A  STAXaiMNT  BT  MaTOK  RICBABD 

J.  Dalxt  to  the  Dklksatss  or  ths  Dkko- 

CKATIC    NATIONAI,    CONVKNTION,    AUOtWT    29. 

1968 

On  behalf  of  the  City  of  Chicago  and  Its 
people  and  the  Chicago  Police  Department 
I  would  like  to  Issue  this  statement  and  I 
expect  that  In  the  sense  of  fair  play  It  wUl 
be  given  the  same  kind  of  distribution  on 
press,  radio  and  television  as  the  mob  of 
rioters  was  given  yesterday. 

For  weeks  and  months  the  press,  radio  and 
television  across  the  nation  have  revealed 
the  tacttcs  and  strategy  that  was  to  be  carried 
on  In  Chicago  during  the  convention  week 
by  groups  of  terrorists. 

The  Intention  of  these  terrorists  was  openly 
displayed.  They  repeatedly  stated  that  they 
came  to  Chicago  to  disrupt  the  national  po- 
litical convention  and  to  paralyze  the  city. 
They  came  equipped  with  caustics,  with 
helmets  and  with  their  own  brigade  of 
medics.  They  had  maps  locating  the  hotels 
and  the  routes  of  buses  for  the  guidance  or 
terrorists  from  out  of  town. 

To  protect  the  delegates  and  the  people  of 
Chicago  from  this  planned  violence  the  city 
worked  with  the  Secret  Service,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  other  agencies  directly  Involved 
in  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  In  every 
Instance  the  recommendations  of  both  the 
Kemer  and  Austin  reports  were  followed — 
to  use  manpower  Instead  of  firepower. 

The  newspapers  stated  specifically  that  the 
terrorists  were  planning  to  use  those  who 
were  opposed  to  the  present  Viet  Nam  policy 
as  a  front  for  their  violence.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  they  would  attempt  to  as- 
sault, harass  and  taunt  the  police  into  re- 
acting before  television  cameras.  Fifty-one 
policemen  were  Injured.  Sixty  percent  of 
those  arrested  did  not  live  In  Illinois. 

In  the  last  two  days  we  have  seen  the 
strategy  of  these  announced  plans  carried 
on  in  full  and  the  whole  purpose  of  the  city 
and  law  enforcement  agencies  distorted  and 
twisted. 

One  can  understand  how  those  who  deeply 
believe  in  their  cause  concerning  Viet  Nam 
would  be  deeply  disappointed  but  to  vent 
their  disappointment  on  the  city  and  law 
enforcement  agencies — that  these  dissenting 
groups  and  television  could  be  vised  as  a 
tool  for  their  purposes  of  calculated  disrup- 
tion and  riot.  Is  Inexcusable. 

In  the  heat  of  emotion  and  riot  some 
policemen    may    have    over-reacted    but    to 


Judge  the  entire  police  force  by  the  alleged 
action  of  a  few  would  be  Just  as  unfair  as 
to  Judge  our  entire  younger  generation  by 
the  actions  of  this  mob. 

I  would  like  to  say  here  and  now  that  this 
administration  and  the  people  of  Chicago 
have  never  condoned  brutality  at  any  time 
but  they  will  never  permit  a  lawless  violent 
group  of  terrorists  to  menace  the  lives  of 
millions  of  people,  destroy  the  purpose  of 
this  national  political  convention,  and  take 
over  the  streets  of  Chicago. 

(This  report  has  been  prepared  with  the 
cooperation  of  officials  of  the  Chicago  Police 
Department,  United  States  Attorney's  Office, 
City  of  Chicago  Law  Department  and  their 
cooperation  Is  gratefully  acknowledged  — 
Raymond  F.  Simon,  Corporation  Counsel, 
City  of  Chicago.) 

POOTNOTKS 

>  The  Village  Voice— November  16,  1967. 
'  Saga  Magazine — August  6,  1968. 

•  Barron's  National  Business  &  Financial 
Weekly — August  19,  1968.  "Ballots  or  Bullets  " 
by  William  Good  and  Jeffrey  St.  John. 

'  Satiirday  Evening  Post — August  24,  1968. 
"Can  the  Ringmaster  Keep  the  Show  Oolng" 
by  Milton  Viorst— Page  26. 

» Christian  Science  Monitor — August.  "Newt 
Media  'prepare'  Chicago  for  Violence"  by 
Richard  L.  Strout. 

•  Intelligence  Division  Report — Chicago 
Police  Department — July  16,  1968. 

'  Intelligence      Division      Report — Chicago 
Police  Department — August  2, 1968. 
"/bid. 

•  Intelligence  Division  Report — Chicago 
Police  Department — August  20,  1968. — These 
threats  coming  as  they  did  upon  the  heels  of 
the  assassinations  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  such  reports  deservedly 
required  more  than  prefunctory  treatment.  A 
Federal  Grand  Jury  probe  was  initiated  by 
the  United  States  Attorney's  Office  In  regard 
to  this  matter. 

i"  Compiled  from  reports  contained  In  the 
office  of  the  Chicago  Police  Department  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

>>  National  Mobilization  Committee  to  End 
the  War  in  Viet  Sam,  et  al.  v.  Richard  J. 
Daley.  Mayor,  et  al.,  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois,  68 
C  1528. 

"  National  Mobilization  Committee  to  End 
the  War  in  Viet  Nam,  et  al  v.  Richard  J. 
Daley,  Mayor,  et  al..  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  IlUnola, 
68  C  1528.  The  "confrontation"  in  court  over 
parade  permits  which  occurred  on  August  21 
was  filmed  and  witnessed  by  ntmierous  TV 
stations.  These  interviews  which  showed  the 
National  Mobilization  Committee  and  Youth 
International  Party  refusing  aU  altemaU 
parade  routes  offered  by  the  authorities 
would  have  done  much  to  ameliorate  the 
criticism  that  the  protesters  had  been  offered 
no  legitimate  outlet.  These  films  were  never 
shown. 

"  OosnpUed  from  official  reuocdg  and  inter- 
views with  officers  of  the  Chicago  Police  De- 
partment, the  United  States  District  Attor- 
ney's Office  and  the  City  of  Chicago  Law 
Department. 

'♦While  this  chronology  begins  with  Sun- 
day, August  25,  1968,  many  events  which 
occurred  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  August 
23rd  and  24th,  might  well  be  included  m 
the  chronology.  For  example,  on  Friday,  Au- 
gust 23,  1968,  the  members  of  the  Youth 
International  Party  released  a  pig  at  the 
crowded  Chicago  Civic  Center  during  the 
hours  In  which  courts  are  In  session  and 
large  numbers  of  the  ptiWlc  are  present  on 
the  Plaza.  Half  a  doeen  arrests  resulted  from 
this  Incident.  On  Satiirday,  August  24,  1968, 
Ylpples  were  lighting  bonfires  In  Uncoln 
Park  Utter  baskets.  A  police  officer  ^f^^^ 
ated  an  arrest  on  a  Tipple  who  had  started 
the  fire,  when  another  Tipple  threw  a  rock 
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at  the  officer  and  then  hit  an  Assistant  Cor- 
poration Counsel  with  his  fist. 

■•Tom  Hayden  had  been  arrested  earlier 
in  the  day  as  the  result  of  events  which 
took  place  on  Sunday,  August  26,  1968,  when 
be  had  escaped  from  police  and  was  charged 
with  obstructing  police  officers,  resisting  ar- 
rest and  disorderly  conduct. 

'•22  members  of  the  Press  charged  police 
with  misconduct.  These  incidents  aroused 
mat  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munications media  and  resulted  in  a  con- 
ference with  the  Superintendent  of  Police  in 
which  a  full  investigation  of  each  of  the 
events  was  prcHnlsed.  The  investigation  Is  in 
progress.  The  officials  of  the  communica- 
tions media  expressed  satisfaction  with  the 
attitude  of  the  Superintendent  and  this  was 
expressed  In  a  television  Interview  following 
the  conference  with  the  Superintendent  of 
Police  which  took  place  on  Tuesday,  August 
27th,  1968. 

i:  Ibid. 

'» ibid. 

'•  Chicago  Park  District  Code,  Chapter  17- 
37.  This  ordinance  was  challenged  in  Fed- 
eral Court.  The  plaintiffs  themselves  dis- 
missed the  suit. 

^Kerner   Report,   Bantam   Book   Edition, 

page  488. 

"  Austin  Report,  page  116. 

»  ibid,  page  45. 

a  United  States  News  and  World  Report, 
August  7,  1968,  "Anarchy  growing  threat  to 
big  cities",  page  30. 

•Injured  the  night  of  the  30th  at  the  Con- 
rad HUton  and  not  Included  in  the  grand 
total  above. 


REMARKABLE  RECORD  OP  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  RE- 
GIONAL OFFICE.  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

or  KXNTUCKT 
IN  TH«  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  9.  1968 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
markable record  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  regional  office  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky..  has  long  been  acknowledged  by 
the  business  community  of  my  home 
State.  The  office,  directed  by  Mr.  R.  B. 
Blankenshlp,  recently  was  recognized 
and  honored  as  the  Nation's  most  out- 
standing regional  office  of  SBA. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  news- 
paper account  of  this  honor,  published  in 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  of  July 
30,  1968,  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcohd, 
as  follows: 

SBA  Omcs  IN  LotnsrnxK  To  Bb  HOmoud 

Louisville's  regional  office  of  the  Small 
Busmess  Administration  (SBA)  wlU  be  hon- 
ored today  as  the  top  regional  office  in  the 
nation  In  ceremonies  in  Washington. 

R.  B.  Blankenshlp,  director  of  the  regional 
office.  wlU  receive  the  award.  It  was  won  In 
competition  with  60  other  regional  offices 
of  the  federal  agency. 

Criteria  used  in  making  the  selection  in- 
cluded a  variety  of  services  to  small  busi- 
ness, such  as  individual  production,  delin- 
quency percentage,  bank  relationship, 
development  of  management  program  imple- 
mentation. 

The  Louisville  region  Includes  aU  of 
Kentucky. 

The  liOulsvlUe  SBA  office  previously  re- 
ceived a  similar  award  for  the  Middle  At- 
lantic Area,  which  Includes  several  states  and 
Washington,  D.O. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SUMMER  REVIEW  OF  THE   1969 
BUDGET 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  9,  1968 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  elaborating 
on  my  remarks  made  under  the  1 -minute 
rule  earlier  today,  and  pursuant  to  per- 
mission granted,  I  am  including  the  full 
text,  with  supporting  tables,  of  today's 
release  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget, 
containing  a  review  and  revised  outlook 
with  respect  to  the  fiscal  1969  budget. 

Especially  since  far  more  than  half 
of  the  appropriation  total  is  involved  in 
the  five  regular  appropriation  bills  still 
pending  final  congressionsd  approval,  the 
totals  in  the  outlook,  at  least  on  the  ap- 
propriation and  expenditure  side,  are 
necessarily  tentative  and  subject  to  later 
adjustment. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  totals  would  be 
significantly  altected — ^by  over  $1  bil- 
lion—if ,  as  the  executive  branch  has  sug- 
gested, the  $6  billion  expenditure  reduc- 
tion law  is  amended  to  exempt  expendi- 
tures fixed  by  basic  law  for  farm  price 
supports  and  public  assistance.  Accord- 
ing to  the  present  estimate,  expenditures 
for  those  purposes  exceed  the  original 
January  budget  projections  by  over  $1 
billion.  That  introduces  a  significant  new 
dimension  in  the  actions  that  would  be 
necessary  to  come  up  with  a  net  reduc- 
tion of  $6  billion  in  outlays  as  the  law 
now  requires.  It  would  mean  approxi- 
mately $7  billion  in  spending  reductions, 
rather  than  the  $6  billion  which  was  the 
basis  for  the  action  by  Congress  in  vot- 
ing the  reductions  in  the  Revenue-Ex- 
penditure Control  Act. 

Expenditure  for  farm  price  supports 
and  public  assistance  stand  on  the  same 
footing  as  several  other  categories  of  ex- 
penditures that  were  originally  exempted 
from  the  overall  expenditure  ceiling, 
such  as  social  security  trust  f  imds,  inter- 
est, and  veterans  benefits.  That  is.  they 
are  relatively  uncontrollable  through  the 
regular  appropriations  process  because 
they  are  fixed  by  provisions  of  basic 
l^lslatlon  which,  as  a  very  practical 
matter,  cannot  be  abrogated  or  effec- 
tively controlled  through  the  annual  ap- 
propriation bills.  And  they  are  so  classi- 
fied in  the  annual  budget. 

According  to  the  budget  figures— in 
table  7 — Congress,  with  the  original  Jan- 
uary estimates  before  it,  took  actions 
which  reduced  Agriculture  Department 
outlays  by  $243  million.  Unless  fixed  farm 
support  expenditures  are  exempted  from 
the  ceiling,  the  target  figure  in  the  re- 
view calls  for  a  further  cut  of  $467  mil- 
lion. That  would  severely  cripple  a  num- 
ber of  well-established  programs  impor- 
tant to  agriculture  and  the  economy 
generally,  including  the  consumer. 

With  respect  to  fixed  public  assistance 
expenditures,  which  includes  medicaid, 
the  amounts  now  foreseen  in  excess  of 
the  original  January  estimates  approxi- 
mate $375  million,  which  would  have  to 
be  offset  in  other  areas  unless  they  too 
are  exempted  from  the  overall  ceiling. 
Otherwise,    Mr.    Speaker,    here    are 
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some  highUghts  of  the  revised  tentative 
outlook  Issued  today : 

First.  Budget  receipts  are  now  esti- 
mated to  be  $1.3  billion  higher  than 
foreseen  in  January. 

Second.  Outlays — expenditures  and 
net  lending — are  down  by  the  net 
amount  of  nearly  $1.7  billion  from  the 
January  estimate  of  $186.1  billion.  There 
are  some  overruns  in  both  exempted 
areas  and  areas  not  exempted  from  the 
$6  billion  reduction  law. 

Third.  The  deficit  Is  projected  to  drop 
from  the  original  $8  billion  January 
budget  figure  to  $5  blUion.  a  decided  im- 
provement over  the  $25.4  billion  deficit 
in  the  year  ended  last  June  30. 

Fourth.  The  present  assumption  is 
that  congressional  actions  In  the  appro- 
priation blUs,  and  In  other  bills  affecting 
1969  outlays,  will  contribute  some  $3.3 
billion  to  the  $6  billion  cut  mandated  in 
the  Revenue-Expenditure  Control  Act. 

Fifth.  To  achieve  the  $6  billion,  and  to 
offset  the  overruns  on  farm  price  sup- 
ports and  public  assistance  programs, 
some  $3.5  billion  additional  would  have 
to  be  cut  by  the  executive  branch.  If 
fixed  farm  price  support  and  public  as- 
sistance expenditures  are  exempted — as 
it  seems  to  me  they  will  have  to  be — , 
then  the  additional  reductions — all  other 
figures  being  firm — would  be  in  the  area 
of  $2.5  billion  rather  than  $3.5  bUllon. 

Sixth.  With  respect  to  the  new  budg- 
et— obligational — authority  as  to  which 
the  expenditure  control  law  requires  a 
reduction  of  not  less  than  $10  billion,  the 
review  projects  final  appropriation  act 
reductions  of  $11.8  billion.  But  this  Is 
offset  by  increases  in  certain  other  acts 
and  by  overruns  in  some  of  the  so-called 
permanent  appropriations  areas — main- 
ly trust  funds  and  Interest.  And  the  pro- 
jection In  table  2  of  the  review  Includes 
certain  other  requirements  to  be  request- 
ed at  a  later  date.  The  release  states 
that  when  congressional  action  is  com- 
pleted on  all  the  biUs,  "further  reduc- 
tions to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968  will  be  determined  by  the 
President." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  the  re- 
lease and  review  follows: 

SoMMXB  Rxvixw  or  iH«  1969  BxjDorr 
-Charles  J.  Zwick,  Director  of  the' Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  today  announced  the  results 
of  a  Summer  Review  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1969 
Budget.  Noting  that  congressional  action  Is 
not  yet  completed  on  6  of  the  14  appro- 
priations. Director  Zwick  said: 

"The  currently  estimated  amounts  must 
be  considered  tentative.  As  soon  as  all  the 
facts  are  in,  we  will  move  quickly  to  make 
the  necessary  adjustments  to  complete  com- 
pliance with  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968.  The  current  estimates 
represent  strong  efforts  to  make  the  reduc- 
tion decisions  in  the  light  of  needs  and  pri- 
orities but  no  cutback  of  this  magnitude  can 
be  accomplished  without  difficulty." 

The  Review  showed  that: 

Receipts  are  now  estimated  to  be  81.3  bll- 
Uon  higher  than  foreseen  In  January,  reaoti- 
ing  $179.4  bUUon; 

Outlays  will  be  reduced  by  nearly  $1.7  bU- 
llon (to  $184.4  billion) ; 

Deficit  Is  expected  to  decUne  from  $8  bU- 
llon to  S5  bUllon. 

Special  attention  In  the  Review  is  focused 
on  the  reductions  in  outlays,  which  were  re- 
quired by  the  Revenue  and  Expendltiu*  Con- 
tnO.  Act  of  1968.  Program  costs  exempted  by 
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TA8LE  1.— SUOGH  RECEIPTS  AND  OUTLAYS 
■Fiscal  yaers.  In  MINons  of  dollarsi 


Deseriptien 


Expenditure  accosnt: 

Receipts 

ExpeaditurM 

Expanditura  deficit  (-) 

Loan  account:  Net  lending 

Totol  budget: 

Receipb 

Outlays  (including  net  lending). 

Budget  deficit  (-) 


1919 
adsal 

January 
cstiiMie 

Current 
estimate 

Change 

153.5 

1711 
182.8 

179.4 
182.3 

+  1.3 

173.0 

-.5 

-19.5 

-4.7 
3.3 

-2.9 
2.1 

>l.t 

5.9 

-1.2 

153.5 

1711 
186.1 

179.4 
184.4 

+1.J 

1719 

-1.7 

-25.4 


-10 


-5.0 


>3.0 


>  Down. 

As  Shown  In  Table  1,  the  budget  deficit 
tor  fiscal  year  1969  Is  currently  estimated  at 
95.0  blUlon,  down  93.0  billion  from  the  Jan- 
uary estimate  and  930.4  bUUon  below  the 
deficit  Incurred  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
This  substantial  year-to-year  Unprovement 
In  the  Oovemment's  deficit  {XMltlon  will  con- 
tribute to  a  significant  reduction  In  Infla- 
tionary pressures  and.  In  turn,  to  an  Improve- 
ment In  our  balance  of  International  pay- 
ments and  a  fiurther  relaxation  of  pressures 
In  our  financial  markets. 

Receipts  are  currently  estimated  to  be  91.3 
blUlon  above  the  estimate  of  last  January, 
combining  the  effects  of  (1)  a  later- than- 
assumed  enactment  of  the  Income  tax  sur- 
charge and  other  tax  proposals  and  (2)  re- 
estlmates  based  on  actual  experience  with 
collections  in  1968. 

Total  budget  outlays  are  estimated  91  ■? 
billion  below  the  January  estimate.  Pro- 
grams covered  by  the  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture Control  Act  of  1968  are  down  96.0  bil- 
lion, while  those  excepted  from  the  Act's 
limitation  on  outlays  are  up  by  94.4  billion. 

On  the  basis  of  incomplete  congressional 
action,  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1989 
Is  civrently  estimated  at  9194.6  billion,  which 
la  97.3  billion  below  the  January  estimate. 
To  date,  completed  congressional  action  on 
appropriation  and  other  acts  affecting  budget 
authority  has  resulted  In  a  net  reduction  of 
91.6  billion  compared  with  the  January 
budget. 

Five  regiilar  appropriation  bills— compris- 
ing over  half  of  total  budget  authority — still 
await  final  action  this  yesr.  Howevo',  all  of 
these  bills  have  been  passed  by  at  least  one 
House  or  action  has  been  taken  on  related 
authorization  bills.  Based  on  these  actions 
to  date,  it  Is  estimated  that  the  Congress  will 
reduce  the  remaining  appropriations  by  a 
total  of  around  99.3  billion.  When  action  Is 
completed,  further  reductions  required  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1988  will  be 
determined  by  the  President. 

The  current  estimates  Include  amounts 
which  will  need  to  be  requested  at  a  later 
date.  Requests  are  expected  to  be  required 
for  expansion  of  various  food  programs,  for 
military  credit  sales  under  the  military  as* 
slatance  program,  for  public  assistance  grants 
(including  Medicaid),  and  for  the  U3.  share 
of  a  replenishment  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Association's  resources. 

TABLE  1-SUNET  AUTHOitlTY  TOTALS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 

1961 

|ln  bHUoos  of  doUarsi 


DtKription 


Jtsuiry     Currtnt      CiiHit 
•atinuts    aatimats 


Requiring  currwit  action  by 
Congwii: 
Enacted  to  dats: 

Other  Ids 

116 
2.4 

117.8 

17.2 
3.4 

1015 

-2.5 
+.1 

Awltlny  Bnal  action:  Ap- 
prapTHtton  sets........ 

-13 

TABU  2— BUDGET  AUTHORITY  TOTALS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 

1969 — Continued 

|lfl  Miliom  of  dolUn] 


OoKriptien 


January      Current      Change 
estimata     estimate 


Inquiring  cumnt  MDon  by 
Congress — Continued 
Estimated  to  be  required 
later: 
Pay  incrssaa  of  July  I, 

1968 1.6  1.6 

Other  (necessiry  iddi- 
tions  ind  contin- 
gencies)   1.8 

AvaJtme  wittiout  current 
iction  by  Congrtts  (perm- 

nent  auttorizations)  1 73.1  75.8 

Deductions  tor  interfund  and 
IntTagoytmnMntsI  trans- 
adiont  and  apptiesMs 
receipts -12.9       -13.7 

Total 201.7        194.S 


rl.8 
+2.7 

-.9 


-7.2 


■  Totals  consist  mainly  of  trust  funds  and  interest 
Note:  Details  in  the  table  may  net  add  to  totals  dua  to 
rounding . 

BUMMAKT  or  EWrECV  or  RKVXKUX  AND  KXPKNDI- 
TtntX    CONTXOL   ACT  OF    ISSB 

The  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
of  1968,  signed  by  the  President  on  June 
28,  1988,  provides  specific  limitations  on 
1989  budget  authority  and  outlays  which 
are  910  billion  and  98  blUlon.  respecUvely, 
below  the  levels  estimated  In  the  1969  budg- 
et sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  President  on 
January  29,  1988.  Under  these  provisions, 
budget  authority  must  be  held  to  9191.7  bU- 
lion  and  budget  outlays  to  9180.1  bUlion  in 
1969 — with  certain  specific  exceptions. 

The  Act  (hereafter  referred  to  as  PX. 
90-864)  excepted  the  foUowlng  programs  from 
the  required  reductions  thereby  permitting 
the  above  totals  to  be  exceeded:  (1)  special 
support  of  Vietnam  operations,  (3)  Interest 
(3)  vetemns  benefits  and  servloes.  and  (4) 
Social  Security  Act  trust  funds.  In  a  subse- 
quent Act,  the  (ingress  added  to  this  ex- 
cepted group  the  portion  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority's  aoUvlty  which  Is  financed 
from  power  proceeds  and  bonowlng. 

Under  PX.  90-384.  the  Congress  has  the 
first  opportunity  to  reduce  the  budget 
through  its  trsditlon&l  appropriations  proc- 
ess. If  the  (Congress  fiUls  to  accomplish  the 
requisite  amount  of  reduction  in  authority 
and  outlays,  the  law  requires  the  President 
to  make  up  the  difference — a  task  made  more 
difficult  by  a  current  estimated  Increase  ol 
over  91  bUllon  in  ouUays  fixed  by  law  for 
farm  price  supports  and  public  assistance. 

Budget  authority. — ^Table  3  summarizes  tbe 
effects  ot  PX.  90-384  on  budget  authority 
for  flseal  yew  10OB,  te  cumntty  estimated. 
The  figure  In  the  table  on  congressional  ac- 
tton  U  neeeMSrtly  Incomplete,  since— as 
noted  earUer — the  Congress  has  not  yet  en- 
acted five  of  the  regular  ap|»coii>Ution  Mils 
for  fiscal  year  1989  (Including  the  mppToprlA- 
tlons  for  the  Depsrtments  of  Defense  and 
Health.  BdncsUcn,  and  Welfare,  and  for  tbe 
foreign    assistance    program).    The    figures 
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ibown  In  Table  3  therefore  represent  the  best 
overaU  estimate  which  can  be  made  at  this 
time  as  to  the  final  outcome  of  congres- 
ilonal  consideration  of  theee  bills.  When  the 
precise  outcome  Is  known.  It  wUl  be  pos- 
ilble  to  make  a  specific  determination  as  to 
the  extent  of  fiu^her  reductions  In  budget 
authority  necessary  to  comply  with  Pi.  90- 
384  and  where  they  wUl  be  made. 

Budget  authority  for  the  programs  excepted 
from  the  requirements  of  PX.  90-384  Is  cur- 
rently estimated  to  be  90.9  bUUon  higher 
than  the  Januatry  estimate.  The  relatively 
small  reduction  for  Vietnam  operations  Is  in 
the  inograms  of  the  Agency  fw  International 
Oevtiopgnent. 

Of  the  remainder,  which  is  covered  under 
PJi.  90-384.  the  total  reduction  estimated  to 
occur  from  final  congressional  action  Is  910.6 
bUUon.  Action  on  appropriation  bills  Is  esti- 
mated to  reduce  authority  covered  under  the 
Act  by  about  911.1  bUUon,  but  some  offsetting 
Increases  have  taken  place  in  bills  which 
carry  budget  authority  of  a  type  other  than 
appropriations. 

The  910.6  blUlon  total  Includes  93.2  bllUon 
representing  reductions  of  proposed  author- 
izations for  sales  of  participation  certificates 
(PCSi)  on  loans  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Uihan  Development,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  (An  additional  9-6  bU- 
Uon reduction  in  PC  sales  authority  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  Is  refiected  in  the 
figure  shown  in  the  table  for  veterans  bene- 
fits and  services.) 

TABLE  3.-BUDCn  AUTHORITY  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1969- 
SUMMARV  OF  EFFECT  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  90-364 

(In  billioos  ol  dollarsi 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

meet  its  target,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
President. 

Targets  have  now  been  given  to  the  agen- 
cies, representing  the  best  current  judgment 
as  to  the  magnitudes  of  the  reductions  which 
wUl  be  required.  While  they  are  the  basis  for 
present  planning,  they  are,  of  course,  sub- 
ject to  adjustment  for  differences  from  the 
current  assumptions  on  final  congressional 
action  and  lor  other  luiforeseeable  develop- 
ments. The  outlay  amounts  for  each  agency 
are  shown  in  Table  7.  The  following  table 
presents  an  overall  summary  of  the  effect 
of  P.L.  90-364  on  budget  outlays. 

TABLE  4.-BU0GET  OUTLAYS  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1969-SUM- 
MARY  OF  EFFECT  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  90-364 

(In  billions  of  dollar^ 


Description 


Jamiary 
estimate 


Current   Change 
estimate 


Programs  excepted  from  Pub- 
lic Law  90-364  limitation: 
Special  support  of  Viet- 
nam operations 

Interest 

Veterans  benefits  and  serv- 
ices  - 

Social  Security  Act  trust 

funds 

OM-age  and  surviMKS 

insurance 

Disability  insurance 

Health  insurance 

Unemployment      insur- 
ance  

TVA  (portion  financed  from 
power  proceeds  and  bor- 
rowing)  


26.3 
14.4 

7.3 

36.0 

(24.6) 
(2.6) 
(5.8) 

(3.1) 
.1 


28.6 
15.3 

7.7 

36.7 

(24.7^ 

(2-7; 
(6.3) 

(3.1) 
.1 


+2.3 
+.9 

+.4 

+.7 


\t 


+.1) 
1) 
5) 


(-I-.1) 
(') 


Description 


January      Current      Change 
estimate     estimate 


Subtotal,  excepted 

programs 

Rtmiinder— covered  by 
Public  Uw  90-364  limi- 
tation  


Programs  excepted  from 
Public  Law  90-364 
limKatiofl : 
Special  support  ol  Vietnam 

operations 

Interest 

Veterans  benefits  and 

services 

Social  Security  Act  trust 

funds 

Old-age  and  survivors 

insurance 

Disability  insurance 

Health  insurance 

Unemployment  Insur- 
ance  - 

TVA  (portion  financed 
from  power  proceeds 
and  borrowing) 


Total 

Inersase  due  to  reestimates. 
Reduction  estimated  frtMn 

congressional  action 

Presidential  Public  Uw 

90-364  reductions 


84.1       +88.5  +4.4 

101.9  95.9         -6.0 


-1.7 
(+5.0) 


186.1 


184.4 


(-3.1) 
(-3.5) 


25.4 
14.4 

7.8 

41.8 

(27.2) 
(3.75 
(6.8) 

(4.1) 


25.3 
15.3 

7.6 

42.0 

(27.4) 
(3.7) 
(7.2) 


-0.1 
+.9 

-.2 

+.3 
(+.2) 
(I-*) 


(3.7)        (-.3) 


Subtotal,  excepted  pro- 
grams  

Remainder— covered  by 
Public  Law  90-364  limita- 
tion    -  - 


89.4 


112.3 


9a3 


104.2 


+.9 


-8.1 


Estimated  reduction  from 

congressional  action ^7,  ,  iC 

Other  changes (+2-4) 


Total. 


201.7 


194.5 


-7.2 


Note :  OetaHs  in  the  table  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

Apart  from  congressional  action,  increases 
Of  $2.4  billion  over  the  budget  estimate  are 
now  anticipated.  Over  half  of  this  amount 
Is  In  the  fonn  of  permanent  contract  au- 
thority for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, reflecting  greater  than  anticipated 
price  support  operations.  Other  major  in- 
creases are  for  highway  trust  fund  programs; 
for  pubUc  assistance.  Including  Medicaid; 
for  Increased  loan  authority  provided  by  re. 
cent  legislation  for  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks;  and  for  expansion  of  various 
food  programs. 

Outlays. — Procedures  put  into  effect  at  the 
time  of  passage  of  Plu  90-364  caU  for  the 
establishment  of  outlay  reduction  targets  for 
au  agencies,  to  comply  with  the  aggregate 
limltatlcHU  In  the  law.  Each  agency  Is  re- 
sponsible for  preparing  a  detaUed  plan  to 


Note :  Details  in  the  table  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding 

>  Less  than  {50,000,000  increase. 

Tor  the  budget  as  a  whole,  a  reduction  of 
91.7  biUion  is  estimated  for  total  outlays. 
This  change  includes  upward  reestimates  of 
96.0  billion,  mostly  In  programs  excepted 
from  the  spending  limitation.  The  best  judg- 
ment at  this  time  is  that  congressional  action 
wUl  result  in  a  reduction  of  93.1  biUion,  in- 
cluding 92.1  bUUon  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  mUltary  assistance.  To  attain 
the  reduction  required  under  P.L.  90-364,  it 
wUl  be  necessary  for  the  President  to  make 
further  cutbacks  totaling  93.6  bllUon.  An 
aUowance  of  9800  million  is  Included  In  the 
cxirrent  estimates  to  provide  for  possible 
future  Increases  not  now  foreseen. 

As  Table  4  shows,  estimated  outlays  for 
the  group  of  programs  excepted  from  the 
terms  of  the  Act  are  up  by  94.4  billion  from 
the  estUnate  made  last  January.  The  largest 
single  increase  Is  923  billion  for  specUl  Viet- 
nam support,  with  Defense  outlays  up 
slightly  less  than  the  amount  announced  on 
March  31,  and  AID  outlays  in  Vietnam  also 
down  somewhat.  Interest  outlays  are  now 
estimated  at>ove  the  amount  Included  in  the 
January  budget,  because  of  higher  Interest 
rates  and  be<^uae  tbe  debt  at  tbe  start  of  the 
fiscal  year  was  at  a  higher  level  than 
orlglnaUy  assumed.  Veterans  benefits  will  be 
higher  than  estimated  last  January,  mainly 
because  tJongrees  enacted  more  costly  com- 
pensation and  pension  rate  Increases  than 
had  been  proposed  and  did  not  enact  cer- 
tain reforms  in  veterans  programs  recom- 
mended by  the  President.  Outlays  "tof  the 
Social  Security  Act  trust  funds  are  also  re- 
vised upward,  mostly  for  Medicare. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  budget— the  por- 
tion which  Is  covered  by  the  required  reduc- 
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tion  imder  PX.  90-384 — total  outlays  are 
currently  estimated  to  be  96.0  bUllon  below 
the  January  budget  estimate.  The  overall 
96.0  billion  reduction  in  covered  programs 
will  be  made  approximately  half  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  half  in  the  civilian 
agencies  of  the  Government.  In  determining 
the  targets  needed  to  accomplish  a  total  re- 
duction of  93  blUlon  for  civilian  agencies,  the 
policy  followed  was  the  one  noted  In  the 
President's  statement  when  he  signed  PX<. 
90-364:  "In  carrying  out  theee  Congressional 
mandates,  I  wUl  do  my  best  to  fulflU  our 
most  urgent  priorities  and  to  continue  the 
essential  operations  of  Government."  TO  the 
extent  possible,  key  social  programs  were 
shielded  from  further  reduction  below  con- 
gressional enactment — Including,  for  exiunple, 
manpower  training,  low-Income  housing. 
anti-poverty  activities,  education  of  the  dis- 
advantaged, and  safe  streets  and  crime 
control. 

To  arrive  at  the  93  bilUon  cut  In  outlays 
of  civilian  agencies,  allowance  had  to  be  made 
for  two  significant  upward  reestimates  In 
uncontrollable  programs.  The  current  esti- 
mates for  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
price  support  activities  and  for  pubUc  as- 
sistance are  more  than  91  bllUon  higher  than 
the  January  budget  estimates.  The  target 
figures  for  the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  call  for 
them  to  absorb  these  Increases — in  effect, 
holding  these  two  agencies  to  their  January 
estimates  for  programs  covered  by  the  PJk 
90-364  limitation.  Accordingly,  the  93  bUllon 
reduction  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  other 
clvlUan  agencies'  covered  programs. 

Of  this  amount,  over  91  bUlion  is  planned 
in  loan  programs,  such  as  those  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. Increasing  reliance  will  be  placed  on  the 
private  market  for  these  activities,  made 
possible  m  part  by  fiscal  policy  actions  re- 
ducing pressures  on  the  money  market. 

Construction  activities  will  have  to  be 
guided  by  an  even  more  restrictive  policy 
than  recommended  last  January.  For  exam- 
ple, the  targets  for  water  resource  projects 
represent  the  levels  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  rather  than  the  larger 
amounts  enacted  by  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 
A  reduction  of  9200  million  is  planned  for 
the  Federal -aid  highway  program. 

NASA  outlays — outside  of  those  for  the 
manned  lunar  landing — wUl  be  held  to  a 
level  9100  miUlon  below  that  resulting  from 
congressional   action. 

As  a  general  rule,  both  construction  and 
developmental  activities  can  bear  short-term 
deferral  of  benefits  without  substsmtial  loss 
of  long-term  gains  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  can  on-going  operating  programs. 

No  cutback  of  the  magnitude  required  by 
Pi.  90-364  can  be  accomplished  without 
difficulty.  The  current  estimates  represent 
strong  efforts  to  make  the  decisions  in  the 
light  of  needs  and  priorities  and  in  the  Na- 
tion's best  interests. 

BTTDCET    RBCUVrS 

The  current  estimate  of  budget  receipts  In 
fiscal  year  1969  Is  9179.4  blUlon,  up  91. 3  bU- 
Uon  from  the  January  estimate. 

Basis  of  the  current  estimates.— The  fiscal 
year  1969  budget  assumed  that  a  10%  tax 
siu'cbarge  on  individual  and  corporation  in- 
comes would  be  enacted  promptly  and  would 
become  effective  as  of  April  1,  1988  and 
January  1,  1968,  respectively.  The  sur- 
charge was  not  enacted  until  late  June,  how- 
ever, and  tax  withholding  and  corporation 
payments  under  it  did  not  begin  xintU  July. 
Partly  because  of  the  later  effective  date  of 
this  fiscal  restraint,  economic  activity  during 
the  first  half  of  calendar  1968  was  greater 
than  was  projected  In  the  January  budget 
and  the  level  of  activity  for  the  entire  year 
Is  expected  to  be  somewhat  higher  than 
assumed  In  January. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Chmige  tn  budget  rtoelpu. — ^Tbe  Ino 
of  $1.3  bUUon  In  toUl  receipts  over  the  esti- 
mates made  last  January  reflects  mainly  tbe 
impact  on  collections  of  the  delay  In  the  en- 
actment of  tbe  tax  proposals  Included  In  the 
January  budget  (wltb  retroaustlve  collection 
of  receipts  that  would  have  been  realised  In 
tbe  preyloui  flaeal  year),  offset  In  part  by 
downward  revisions  In  the  estimated  yield 
of  the  existing  tax  system. 
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this  to  be  accomplished  over  a  5-year  period; 
tbe  enacted  legislation  allows  10  years,  re- 
ducing tbe  exemption  from  8100,000  to 
•5,500  in  the  first  five  years  and  providing 
for  complete  elimination  over  the  next  five 
years.  Legislation  also  increased  from  70% 
to  80%  the  percentage  of  estimated  tax  to 
final  liability  which  must  be  paid  currently, 
as  recommended  in  tbe  budget.  Collections 
in  fiscal  year  1969  will  be  about  80.3  billion 
lower  than  they  would  have  been  under 
the  proposed  legislation. 

The  excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and  tele- 
phone services  were  extended  at  7%  and 
10%,  respectively,  through  December  31. 1B09. 
but  tbe  delay  in  eiukctment  increased  by  80.1 
billion  tbe  amount  to  be  collected  In  flaeal 
year  1969. 

The  transportation  user  charge  proposals 
are  still  pending  in  tbe  Congress.  Delay  In 
enactment  of  this  legislation  has  reduced 
estimated  receipts  in  fiscal  year  1969  by  80.1 
billion. 

In  addition  to  these  changes  attributable 
to  legislation,  there  were  changes  from  the 
January  figures  as  a  result  of  revisions  in  the 
basic  revenue  estimates.  The  current  esti- 
mates are  associated  with  revisions  In  the 
underlying  economic  data  and  assimiptiona 
and  in  the  yield  of  the  tax  system  based  on 
the  latest -actual  experience.  These  estimates 
are  shown  In  the  following  table. 
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In  total.  Including  both  programs  cor. 
ered  and  excepted  under  P.L.  90-864,  budget 
outlay*  are  currently  estimated  at  8184.4 
billion,  down  81-7  billion  from  the  January 
estimate  of  8188.1  billion.  Oongresatonai 
action  when  finally  completed  is  esttmated 
to  result  In  net  reductioDS  totaling  $3.1 
billion.  Largely  as  a  result  of  upward  revl- 
slons  In  estimated  outlays  for  programs  ex* 
oepted  from  the  provisions  of  P.L.  90-304 
and  for  uncontrollable  covered  progranu, 
total  reestlmatee — upward  and  downward— 
Indicate  a  net  Increase  over  tbe  original 
budget  eetlmate  of  86.0  billion.  The  current 
agency  target  reductions  under  P.L.  90-384 
total  83.6  billion  to  reach  the  required  86 
bllUon  cutback. 

Table  7  shows  the  estimates  and  changes 
for  each  agency  In  total.  Major  decre«uet 
from  the  January  estimates,  t>ased  on  as- 
sumptions concerning  Incomplete  congrea. 
slonal  action,  are: 

[In  mllUons  of  dollan] 

Department  of  Defense  (military)  and 
assistance:  Bsttmated  congressional 
apprc^Mlatlon  reductions  In  military 
personnel,  operation  and  matnte- 
nanoe.  and  procurement  will  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  upward  re- 
esUmate  of  outlays  for  Vietnam.  An 
additional  reduction  Is  planned,  un- 
der the  Public  Law  00-364  require- 
ments. In  non-Vietnam  outlays — 
including  stepe  already  taken  to  In- 
active 60  Navy  ships  and  8  naval  air 
squadrons,  to  close  23  Army  Nlke- 
Hereules  air  defense  sites  and  7 
Army  headquarters  InstaUatlons, 
and  the  decision  not  to  complete 
activation  of  the  6th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion     -542 

Corps  of  Engineers:  Congressional  re- 
ductions and  the  target  Public  Law 
90-364  reduction  wUl  hold  tbe 
Corps'  water  resource  projects  to  the 
level  of  outlays  Indicated  by  tbe  ac- 
tion on  appropriations  by  tbe  House 
of  Representatives -100 

Housing  and  Urban  Development:  Al- 
most all  of  tbe  reduction  reflects 
reeetlmates,  including  (1)  an  in- 
crease for  FNMA  mortgage  purchases 
and  financing  of  FHA  sales,  reflect- 
ing mortgage  market  conditions, 
more  than  offset  by  decreases  for 
(3)  an  earlier  than  orlglnaUy  ex- 
pected completion  of  the  transfer  ot 
FNlCA's  seomidary  market  opera- 
tions to  private  ownership.  (3)  the 
transfer  of  the  urban  mass  transit 
program  to  the  Department  at 
lYansportatlon.  and  (4)  slower  than 
estimated  outlays  In  other  grant 
and  loan  programs —414 

Interior:  The  decrease  represents 
mainly  (1)  reductions  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund,  Indian  programs,  and 
other  activities  and  (2)  a  higher 
estimate  of  receipts  from  mineral 
leasee  on  the  Outer  Continental 
SheU.  which  are  offset  against  the 
Department's  disbursements —418 

Post  Office:  The  reduction  reflects  a 
decrease  by  Congress,  a  reestlmate 
of  transportation  costs,  and  fur- 
ther administrative  reductions  made 
possible  ttuough  additional  im- 
provements In  operating  efficiency-  —100 

Transportation:  Congreeslonal  reduc- 
tions are  largely  for  the  super* 
sonic  air  transport  and  for  the 
highway  beauty  and  safety  pro- 
grams. An  upward  reestlmate  Is  In- 
cluded for  the  transfer  of  the  ur- 
ban mass  transit  program  from 
HDD.  The  major  Public  Law  90-364 
reduction  is  for  highway  construc- 
tion      —300 
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y^jrelgn  economic  aaslstanoe:  TtM  de- 
uoaao  mainly  represents  anticipated 
ooDgreaslonal  action  and  a  slower 
rate  of  outlays  In  Vietnam  becauss 
of  slower  pi'ogress  In  AID  programs 
caused  by  tbe  Tet  offensive 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity:  Most 
of  the  decrease  U  based  on  antici- 
pated congressional  action.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  reduction  is  tbe  result 
trf  a  reestlmate 

Atomic  Energy  Commission:  Most  of 
thlB  reduction  results  from  com- 
pleted congressional  appropriations 
action   

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration: About  70%  of  the  es- 
timated reduction  reflects  antici- 
pated congressional  actlcm.  The  re- 
mainder represents  a  planned  fur- 
ther reduction  under  Public  Law 
90-364  to  be  accompllstaed  In  areas 
other  than  tbe  manned  lunar  land- 
ing effort 

Ssport-Import  Bank:  An  upward  rees- 
tlmate of  tbe  rate  of  disbursements 
under  existing  loans  will  be  more 
than  offset  by  an  estimated  reduc- 
tion In  net  outlays  based  on  plans 
to  sell  more  loans  abroad  and  at 
home.  Sales  abroad  will  contribute 
to  lowering  the  balance  of  payments 
deficit  as  well  as  reducing  budget 
outlays   

rarm  Credit  Administration:  ThU  re- 
duction is  estimated  to  result  from 
( 1 )  holding  loems  by  tbe  Federal  in- 
termediate credit  banks  which  are 
outstanding  at  the  end  of  fiscal  yecur 
1969  to  the  levels  forecast  in  the 
budget  for  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1968  and  (2)  holding  the  Increase 
In  loans  by  tbe  banks  for  coopera- 
tives in  1969  to  about  one-half  the 
level  forecast  In  the  budget 


-aoi 


-86 


-100 


-880 


-300 


-660 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Major  increoaes  over  the  January  estimates 

are: 

Health.  Bducatlon,  and  Welfare:  The 
estimated  Increase  la  for  the  Social 
Security  Act  trust  funds,  mainly 
becdth  insurance,  which  are  excepted 
from  PubUc  Law  00-864.  HEW's  Pub- 
lic Law  90-364  reduction  target  will 
require  curtailment  of  other  pro- 
grams because  of  upward  reestlmatee 
for  public  asslstSTics.  including  the 
Increases  resulting  from  a  postpone- 
ment for  1  year  of  the  freeae  on  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  chU- 
di«n — also  provided  in  Public  Law 
00-864 +661 

Treasury:  An  upward  reestlmate  of  in- 
terest costs,  because  of  higher  inter- 
est rates  and  a  higher  than  as- 
sumed debt  at  the  start  of  the  year, 
more  than  offsets  scattered  reduc- 
tions       +876 

Veterans'  Administration:  The  in- 
crease reflects  congtesslonal  «iact- 
ment  of  more  liberal  compensation 
and  pension  rates  than  proposed  In 
the  budget,  coupled  with  nonenact- 
ment  of  certain  reforms  in  benefit 
programs  which  were  recommended 
In  the  budget - +*05 

As  Table  7  shows,  no  change  from  the 
January  eetlmate  is  cxurently  being  made 
for  the  Department  of  Affriculture.  Congree- 
slonal reductions  In  that  Department's  i^>- 
proprlatlons,  largely  for  P.L.  480  activiUes. 
are  more  than  offset  by  a  substantial  up- 
ward reestlmate  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration outlays  due  to  larger  than 
anticipated  crop  yields  and  lower  exports. 
Ilie  Department's  tcurget  reduction  under 
P.L.  00-364  assumes  that  cutbacks  in  other 
programs  will  be  made  to  hold  total  outlays 
to  the  estimate  In  the  January  budget. 
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RDRAIi    SUBSIDY    AND    THE    COM- 
MODITY CREDIT  CORPORATION 


TABLE  7.-CHANGES  IN  BUDGET  OUTLAYS,  BY  AGENCY 
IFiscal  years.  In  mlllbns  of  dollars) 


Agency 


1968 
actual 


1969 


Of  which 


January 
estimate 


Current 
estimate 


Total 
change 


Reesti- 


Estimated      Further  Public 
congressional      Law  90-364 
action  reductions 


Agriculture 

Commerce. 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare... 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Interior 

Jastica 

Uiwr 

PestOllica 

State. 


Transportation 

Treasury 

Corps  or  Engineers 

Foreign  economic  assistance 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

General  Services  Administratioa 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration.  

Veterans'  Administration 

Export-Import  Bank 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

All  other  civilian  agencies 


7,326 

800 

41.048 

4,088 

2S9 

430 

3,268 

1,084 

420 

5,731 

14,719 

1,284 

1,835 

1.888 

2,464 

417 

4,722 

6,878 

790 

519 

5,670 


7,167 

853 

45.769 

3,216 

923 

555 

3,800 

767 

439 

6,282 

15,425 

1,287 

2,224 

2,000 

2.546 

493 

4,573 

7.382 

566 

701 
5,082 


7,167  . 
885 

46,420 

2,802 

508 

533 

3,864 

667 

428 

5,982 

16,300 

1,187 

2,023 

1,915 

2.446 

503 

4,223 

7,787 

266 

51 

5,101 


+32 
+651 
-414 
-415 

-22 

+64 
-100 

-11 
-300 
+875 
-100 
-201 

-85 
-100 

+10 

-350 
+405 
-300 
-650 
+19 


+710 

+62 

+972 

-398 

-291 

+8 

+98 

-24 

+1 

+150 

+890 

+14 

-51 

-35 

+24 

+32 


+91 
+50 


-243 
-25 
+59 
-13 

-114 
-26 
-31 
-31 
-12 

-220 

-9 

-65 

-150 
-50 
-95 
-10 

-250 

+314 


-3 

-38° 

-12 


-230 

-6 

-49 


-29 
-12 

-100 


+281 


-60 


-350 
-650 
-202 


and 


Subtotal,  civilian  agencies — 
Department    of    Defense,    military, 

military  assistance 

AHowincas  lor: 

Pay  increase  of  July  1, 1968. 

Contingencies 

Undistributed     intragovemmental    pay- 
ments > 


105,640 
77,847 


112,050 

77,112 

1,600 
350 


111,058 

76,570 

1,600 
300 


-992 
-542 


+2.S8( 
+2,505 


-1,031 
-2,058 


-2,545 
-989 


-4,596      -5,048     -5,120 


-50 
-72 


-50 
-72 


ToUl 1".«92      18S.062      184,408      -1,654      +4,967 


-3,089 


-3,534 


'  Represents  Government  contributions  lor  employee  retirement  and  interest  received  by  trust  funds. 
Note:  Details  in  the  table  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  9.  1968 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
Members  of  Congress  realize  the  terriflc 
financial  drain  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1965  has  inflicted  on  the  American  tax- 
payers and  also  its  relations  with  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

I  was  aware  that  tbe  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  the  financial  insti- 
tution within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  is  used  to  finance  these 
programs  but  little  did  I  realize  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  failed  to  restore  its  real- 
ized losses. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporatiwi 
has  a  borrowing  authority  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  of  $14,500,000,000.  This 
money  is  used  to  make  payments  to 
farmers,  to  make  loans  on  cmnmodities. 
and  so  forth.  And,  as  I  recall  the  origi- 
nal legislation,  it  laid  down  the  policy 
that  the  realized  losses  in  this  operation 
should  be  restored  on  an  annual  basis. 
I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  the 
latest  report  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  which  was  that  the  unre- 
stored  realized  losses  of  this  agency 
amounted  to  $9,332,957,770.  The  inter- 
esting thing  about  this  figure  is  that 
more  than  $8  billion  of  these  unrestored 
losses  have  come  about  in  fiscal  years 
1966,  1967.  and  1968.  This  has  been  the 
period  when  the  Agrictiltural  Act  of 
1965  has  been  in  operation. 

In  4  years'  time,  from  June  30,  1963 
to  Jime  30,  1967,  Commodity  Credit 
CorporatKm  losses  for  programs  for 
wheat,  feed  grain,  and  cotton  were  over 
$9  billion.  The  losses  from  1933,  when 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was 
founded,  through  June  30,  1963  were 
$10.6  billion.  In  other  words,  farm  pro- 
gram costs  over  the  past  4  years  nearly 
equaled  that  which  was  spent  during  the 
first  30  years  of  the  operation  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
a  more  recent  devel<«)ment  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  the  "fat  cat" 
program  under  the  act  of  1965.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget  has  informed  the 
President  the  outlays  for  farm  price  sup- 
port and  adjustment  programs  author- 
ized by  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965  are  exceeding  earlier  estimates  for 
$700  million. 

We  will  be  faced  soon  with  the  deci- 
sion as  to  what  we  do  about  the  exten- 
sion of  this  most  costly  program.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  evidence  is  over- 
whelming that  we  should  vote  s«ainst 
any  extension  of  this  costly  rural  sub- 
sidy program. 

Even  if  our  farmers  were  faring  well 
under  the  current  program,  the  outlay 
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of  funds  direct  rom  the  Federal  Tren 
uiy  ibould  ttfe  us  •  great  oonoem.  But 
fanners  are  In  trouble  and,  as  I  have 
stated  before,  tl  e  act  of  1966.  which  we 
are  being  asket  to  extend,  has  been  a 
failure.  The  la  est  parity  figure  shows 
the  ratio  to  be  only  73  percent.  This  is 
the  lowest  level  since  1933.  the  year  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was 
founded. 

I  do  not  kndw  how  mueh  more  evi- 
dence the  Mem  >er8  of  Congress  need  to 
convince  them  t  sat  this  "rural  reUef  bill" 
which  Is  75  percent  for  the  wealthy  eor- 
has  been  a  failure. 

Six  weeks  ado  the  House  gave  a  1- 
year  extension- -through  1970 — ^for  this 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1966  act  but  placed  a  $30,000  annual  cell- 
ing to  any  one  farm  operation.  I  voted 
and  suKwrted  this  1-year  extenakn 
with  the  $20,000  limitation. 

If  500.000  boys  can  sacrifice  income 
and  school  years  in  Vietnam,  the  large 
corporation  farm  operations  can  sacrl- 
flee  $2V&  billion  In  Oovemment  subsidies 
during  these  years  of  war  crisis.  The 
Agricultural  Act  has  16  more  months  to 
(H)erate.  The  91st  Congress  next  January 
can  legislate  a  new  bill  which  might  be 
a  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  a  flnandal 
analysis  of  this  "agricultural  bonansa" 
a$  it  pertains  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation: 


EXHIBIT  C 

AGRICULTURiL  STABILIZATION  AND  CONSERVATION  SERVICE— COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 
AtftLYSIS  OF  OmCIT  AND  NH  RESTORATION  OF  CAPITAL  BY  U.S.  TREASURY 

A.  Otilett  M  Mar.  31, 19U 


Total  rMlbMl  |ain  or 
subsidy  protrtm... 
Cost  of  wartiflio  consum* 


Subtotal 

Allowanca  tor  Iosms, 


prof  ram 


Nat  oparating  pin 
Nat  rastoratton  of  capital 
Adjustmants  lor  raeovar 

rasarva  lor  post-war  pr- 
Racovary  from  Sacrataiy 

Con| 

Racovary  ol  amar|ancy 

Cong 


it  loss* •34.490.341.206 

rom  U.S.  Traasuiy 25.434,420,334 

of  prica-support  loaaaa.  durfas  to  tba  ^^  .^  ,^ 

^j  support 500,000,000 

If  Traasury,  Public  Laws  3«  and  393,  80Ui 

56,239,432 

I  Md  program  kmn,  PuMie  Law  40,  S4tti 

^            41.915.799 


pr  ea 


Natdofieit.. 


>  Raprasanb  adjustmai 

>  Nat  aftar  transttr  ot  \ 

>  Comprisad  o<  tba  folk  timg 

Unrastorad  raaliza< 
Fiscal  yaar  l"* 
Fiscal  yaar  1 
Fiscal  yaar ' 
Fiscal  yaar 


1917 
19(8 


Total  as  of 
Allowancas  for 


Nat  dafieit  as  of 
Nola:  AsiarWu  indical  i 


Cumulativo  to 
Juna  30. 1967 


Fiscal  yaar  1966 


CwMilativa  to 
Mar.  31. 196S 


I*  aackisiva  of  coat  of  wartima  consumar 

nSl,  795, 848, 133 

subsidy  program •2,102.281.073 


•(2.877,131.129 


*S34,662,979,262 
•2.102.281,073 


•33,888,129,206       •2,877,131,129       •36,765,260,335 
•62.212,000  '323,529,000  •278,683,000 


•2,553,602,129 
>  1,399, 725. 000 


•37,043.943,335 
26, 834, 145, 334 

500,000,000 
56,239,432 
41,915.799 


•8.457.765.641        •1.153,877,129       ••9.611,642,770 


_  of  allowancas  (or  I .  ......  ...^ 

\  !7S,000  to  Agricultural  Raaaaicb  Sarvica  pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-113,  approvad  Oct  24, 1967. 


81,057,047,170 

: 1,585,131,389 

3,813,650,0«2 

throiigii"Mir.*'3i;Vj«V.".i:: 2,877,131,129 


lar.  31,  1968 *'f^^J2Sl 

as  of  Mar.  31, 1968 278,683,000 


los  ts 


liar.  31, 1968... 
leaa  of  danciL 


9,611,642.770 


HON.  JAME  3  RUSSELL  TDTEN 


HON.  G.  lUOnHAGAN 

>F  oaoaox* 
IN  THS  HOUSl  OF  REPRXSKNTATIVKS 

Thursday  September  5, 1968 

Mr.  HAOAN.  ^r.  Speaker.  I  was  deeply 
saddened  when  I  learned  of  the  passing 
of  my  very  goo  I  friend  and  former  col- 
league, James  I  ussell  Tuten.  on  August 
16  at  Fairfax  I[ospital  in  Virginia.  Al- 
though I  knew  1  le  was  suffering  from  an 
incurable  disea^,  his  death  came  as  a 
shock  to  me. 

Russell  Tuteri  was  a  gentleman  In  the 
finest  and  fuUeit  sense  of  the  word.  He 
had  a  concern  for  his  community,  his 
State,  and  his  1  ration.  He  was  a  man  of 
compassion  denoted  to  the  needs  of  his 
fellow  man.  He  became  involved  in  the 
problems  of  the  imderprlvileged  and  gave 
much  of  his  til  ae  and  effort  to  serving 
their  needs.  Evt  n  though  he  suffered  the 
weakening  effec  ts  of  this  disease  he  con- 
tinued to  wori:  for  better  things  and 
showed  great  c  >urage  in  his  devotion  to 


duty  as  cochairman  of  the  Coastal  Plains 
Regional  Commission. 

As  Representative  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia,  Russell  Tuten  was  held 
in  high  regard  by  those  who  knew  him 
and  worked  with  him.  He  had  respect  for 
the  dignity  of  man  and  was  himself 
greatly  respected.  To  be  his  friend  was  a 
privilege.  We  who  knew  him  are  richer 
for  the  association. 

Mrs.  Hagan  Joins  me  in  extending  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  and  our  prayers  to 
his  devoted  wife  and  famUy. 


THE 


"PUEBLO"— HOW  LONG 
MR.   PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Jfondav,  September  9.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
231st  day  the  UJSJ3.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


September  9,  1968    I    September  9,  1968 


HEARING  DIFFICULTIES 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or   HSW   TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATTVES 

Monday,  September  9.  1968 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  hearing 
dUOcultleB  afUct  a  substantlid  portion  of 
our  population.  In  the  Greater  New  York 
area,  there  are  approximately  1  mil- 
lion persons  who  are  hard  of  hearing  to 
some  degree.  Projected  on  a  national 
scale,  this  means  that  about  20  million 
people  in  this  country — children  as  well 
as  adults — have  a  hearing  problem. 

A  loss  of  heauing  can  have  a  number 
of  serious  side  effects.  The  individual  who 
is  htud  of  hearing  nuLy  sustain  personal- 
ity damage;  his  mentsd  attitude  and 
poise  can  be  adversely  affected.  He  may 
discover  also  that  his  ability  to  perform 
in  a  Job  will  be  diminished,  and  that 
family  relationships  can  suffer  greatly. 

Mindful  of  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  New  York  Hearing  Aid  Dealers 
Guild,  comprised  of  dealers  in  the  five 
boroughs  of  New  York  City  and  in  Nas- 
sau, Suffolk,  and  Westchester  Counties, 
has  embarked  on  an  educational  program 
as  a  public  service  to  warn  people  of  the 
onset  of  hearing  difficulties  and  to  stress 
the  need  for  corrective  measures. 

The  need  to  provide  the  public  with  a 
series  of  "danger  signals"  takes  on  spe- 
cial significance  when  we  consider  that 
many  people  have  a  loss  of  hearing,  yet 
do  not  recognize  it.  Consequently,  they 
can  put  their  lives — and  the  lives  of 
others — ^in  severe  Jeopardy. 

The  guild  recommends  that  adults  be 
on  the  alert  for  the  following  "signals"  in 
themselves,  and  also  look  for  the  symp- 
toms in  children. 

Turning  one  ear  to  a  speaker,  head 
noises  and  earaches:  a  dull,  listless  ex- 
pression, voice  or  speech  peculiarities: 
failure  to  respond  when  called  or  ques- 
tioned, and  a  general  voidance  of  social 
contact. 

Distorted  soimds,  a  failure  to  under- 
stand words  or  phrases  though  sounds 
are  heard  and  an  inability  to  follow 
conversation  in  a  group  discussion  also 
are  warning  signs. 

The  New  York  Hearing  Aid  Dealers 
Guild,  whose  president  is  Dominick  Por- 
celli.  emphasizes  that  the  first  step  for 
an  individual  who  suspects  that  he  has 
a  hearing  loss,  or  who  is  clearly  hard  of 
hearing,  should  be  to  visit  his  ear 
specialist. 

If  an  examination  shows  that  medical 
treatment  or  surgery  will  be  unnecessary 
In  the  case  In  question,  the  physician 
usually  will  recommend  that  the  indi- 
vidual visit  a  hearing  aid  dealer  and 
obtain  a  hearing  aid  to  make  more  ettec- 
tive  use  of  residual  hearing. 

In  determining  hearing  aid  needs, 
guild  members  use  electronic  testing  de- 
vices that  determine  a  person's  hearing 
level  for  various  sounds.  These  test  re- 
sults provide  the  information  as  to  what 
power  and  tone  requirements  are  neces- 
sary to  give  the  individual  the  best  pos- 
sible compensation  with  a  hearing  aid. 
Meticulous  care  is  given  in  the  fitting 
of  a  hearing  aid,  and  power  and  tone  re- 


ouiiements  are  carefully  adjusted  to  the 
individual's  precise  hearing  needs  and 
tolerance  over  a  period  of  time.  This 
•great  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  guUd 
member  is  because  the  individual  must, 
in  a  sense,  learn  to  hear  all  over  again. 
It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the 
hearing  aid  industry  has  made  great 
strides  in  recent  years  in  the  types  of 
aids  that  are  available.  Today,  hearing 
aids  are  renuurkably  unobtrusive,  and 
have  helped  to  eliminate  the  self-con- 
sciousness which  often  deterred  people 
from  using  such  a  device. 

We  aU  recognise  that  young  people 
with  hearing  difficulties  toid  to  do  poorly 
in  their  studies,  and  that  adults  ^to 
a  hearing  loss  can  incur  personally 
problems  and  be  ineffectual  In  their  Job. 
In  light  of  this,  the  New  York  Hearing 
Aid  Dealers  GuUd  is  to  be  commended 
for  calling  attention  to  an  important 
health  problem,  and  for  educating  tiie 
pubUc  to  the  need  for  corrective 
metwures. 

Indeed,  guUd  members  are  perform- 
ing a  yeoman  job  In  emphasizing  that 
through  the  wonders  of  modem  science, 
hearing  aids  are  able  to  compensate  for 
hearing  deficiencies. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tnln  from  trying  to  capltallxse  on  the  wn- 
tMkrrMMnent  of  the  Democrata  iMt  weeK. 
Polnttng  out  that  several  inveetlgattoM  of 
the  rlotmg  are  under  way,  the  BepubllcM 
candidate  said:  "PoUtical  figures  should  not 
r^mirm  parttMoi  oommenu  from  the  sideline*. 
I'm  not  going  to  get  Into  It." 

One  la  enUtled  to  suspect  that  there  wiu 
be  aome  partisan  comments  from  the  OOP 
contender  before  this  campaign  is  over.  But 
thev  may  be  muted.  eepeclaUy  If  there  Is  in 
fact  a  "new  Nixon."  And  indeed  there  may 
be.  It  sounded  Uke  It  when  NUon  told  re- 
porters: "I  am  quite  a  bit  older  and  a  UtU* 
wiser  this  time." 
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WORLD  BANK  LOAN  TO  ECUADOR 
DESPITE  SEIZURE  OF  U.S.  VESSELS 
BY  THAT  COUNTRY 


NIXON'S  KICKOFP 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  iLLnf  oxB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  9,  1968 
Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Repub- 
lican presidential  campaign  got  off  to  a 
roaring  start  last  week  with  the  tumultu- 
ous reception  accorded  Mr.  Nixon  on  his 
arrival  in  Chicago.  In  spite  ol  some  mis- 
guided comment  that  Chicago  was 
selected  as  a  kickoff  point  because  of  the 
debacle  at  the  Democratic  Convention, 
the  facts  are  that  the  decision  to  open  to 
Chicago  was  made  some  time  ago. 

Since  then  Mr.  Nixon  has  received  a 
tremendous  reception  in  San  Pfancisco 
and  in  Houston  and  this,  together  with 
the  crowds  which  have  come  out  to  see 
and  hear  Governor  Agnew,  certainly  au- 
gurs well  for  our  ticket  this  fall.       

An  editorial  from  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  September  5,  1968.  makes 
some  interesting  observations  on  these 
events  and  I  include  the  editorial  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 


NncoM's  KicKOiT 

There  has  been  some  suggestion,  which  has 
been  denied,  that  Richard  Nixon's  visit  to 
Chicago  was  timed  to  take  advantage  of  ad- 
verse public  reaction  to  the  unholy  spectacle 
staged  there  last  week  by  the  Democrats,  the 
demonstrators  and  the  police. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  beUeve.  however, 
that  the  visit  was  not  arranged  on  the  spitf 
of  the  moment  but  rather,  as  Nixon  said. 
that  It  had  been  to  the  planning  wwks  for 
some  time  as  part  of  an  all-out  effort  to 
bring  nilnoU  b«*  toto  the  BepubUcan  col- 
umn thU  year.  Whatever  the  caae  as  to  thla. 
It  reaUy  doesn't  matter  very  much.  The  to- 
contestable  fact  U  that  the  roaring  reception 
for  the  OOP  candidate.  In  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining blg-dty  Democratic  baattons,  ^vea 
a  big  psychological  lift  to  the  NUon  cam- 
paign and  certatoly  bolsters  the  party's  hopes 
of  carrying  the  state.  .....*_ 

Nixon  was  well  advised,  we  think,  to  re- 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or  aiABTi.Ain> 

IN  TBS  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  9.  1968 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks,  I  Include  a  re- 
cent statement  I  made  on  the  «)proval 
by  the  World  Bank  of  a  loan  to  Ecua- 
dor, while  that  coimtry  is  illegaUy  seiz- 
ing our  fishing  vessels: 

Congressman  Edward  A.  Oannatz  (D.,  Md.) 
today  charged  that  United  States  ofRclala 
have  permitted  the  World  Bank  to  approve 
a  96  mUUon  loan  to  Ecuador  to  modernize 
lU  flshtog  fleet  at  the  same  time  that  nation 
U    Ulegally    selxtog    United    Statea    flahlng 

Oarmatz,  who  Is  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, noted  that  on  August  7,  1968.  the 
Ecuadorian  Oovemment  seized  4  U.S.  tuna 
veaselB  and  foroed  them  to  pay  $202,000  in 
fines  before  releastog  them. 

Eciiador  claims  exclusive  fishing  and  ter- 
ritorial rights  200  mUee  from  its  shores.  Most 
other  nations— including  the  United  States- 
do  not  recognize  such  claims.  The  United 
States  claim*  a  12  mile  exclusive  fishing 
zone  and  a  3  mile  territorial  sea.  The  Ameri- 
can tuna  vesseU  were  fishing  about  25  mllee 
off  the  Bctiadorlan  coast  when  seized. 

"In  addition  to  committing  these  belUger- 
ent  acts  of  piracy,"  Oarmatz  said.  "Ecuador 
has  rubbed  salt  into  the  wounds  by  having 
the  audacity  to  seize  our  VS.  tuna  boats 
with  a  former  United  States  naval  vessel 
ttiat  Ifl  on  loan  to  Ecuador. 

"It  might  not  be  poeslble  to  stop  the  loan 
advanced  by  the  World  Bank,  but  Congress 
can  and  should  reoaU  our  U.S.  naval  veesels 

unless  these  seizures  are  ended."        

Under  an  arrangement  called  a  •  service  to 
service  leaee,"  the  United  States  Navy  loans 
Ita  older  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  powers 
when  It  is  considered  In  this  country's  na- 
tional interest  to  do  so.  Ecuador  Is  currently 
using  7  American  vessels  under  this  plan. 
Oarmate  said  one  of  these— a  306-foot,  high- 
speed amphibious  transport,  formerly  the 
U8J8  Env)riffht—wta  one  of  the  vessels  Ecua- 
dor used  to  setoe  the  U.S.  tima  ships.  Under 
the  service  to  service  agreement,  either  na- 
tion  involved  can  terminate  the  loan  30  days 
after  giving  notice  of  such  Intentions. 

"When  VS.  veesels  are  used  by  foreign 
powers  to  illegally  seize  U.S.  private  flsh- 
tog vessels."  the  Maryland  Democrat  said, 
"such  acts  can  hardly  be  interpreted  as  be- 
liur  in  our  country's  national  Interest.  These 
a^  of  piracy  cannot  be  tolerated,  and  Ifthe 
Defense  and  State  Departmenta  are  unwlU- 
ing  to  take  apfnroprtate  action,  then  I  totend 
tosee  Congrew  force  this  Issue  toto  the  open 
and  demand  retaliation."  .^♦.^h. 

The  Cwnmlttee  Chairman  said  he  Intends 
to  ask  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  State 


to  adopt  a  "get  tough"  poUcy  to  regards 
to  aelauree  and  ship  loans. 

Oarmata  revealed  that— atoce  1B64— ap- 
proKlmatoly  80  VS.  fishing  vessels  have  been 
seised  and  innumerable  others  haraaaed  while 
fishing  on  the  high  eeaa.  Seizure  tocldenta 
bave  increased  to  the  last  three  years,  and 
thousands  of  doUaia  to  fines  levied  against 
the  U.S.  veastfs.  Oarmata  aald  the  offending 
nations  and  the  ftoea  they  have  ooUeotad  are: 
Ecuador.  $323,906:  Mexico,  •114,800;  Hmi- 
duras.  $44,000;  Panama,  »2a,600;  Peru,  saa,- 
las;  and  Colombia.  $8,277.  These  figures— 
totalling  $684.701— were  documented  during 
hearings  held  on  seizures  by  the  Oarmata 

Committee.  ^     .    , 

The  United  States  Oovemment  relmburaee 
the  owneri  at  Amertoan  veastfs  for  any  ftoaa 
they  are  forced  to  pay.  But  Oarmata  said 
that  "although  the  State  Department  la 
Charged  with  the  zeqwoslbUlty  of  reoovertog 
such  paymento  from  the  seizing  nations,  not 
one  penny  has  been  recovered  stooe  1964. 

"This  means  the  American  citizen  and  tax- 
payer, in  addition  to  bearing  the  Insulta  of 
such  piratical  acts,  U  actually  paying  the 
cost  of  these  Illegal  fines,"  the  Congressman 
said  'I  feel  certain  the  American  public  wUl 
fviUy  support  any  retaliatory  action  taken 
by  Congress." 

Because  the  State  Department  failed  to 
recover  fines  paid  to  foreign  nations,  the 
Garmata  Committee  held  hearings  on  the 
problem  and  reported  out  legislation  to 
amend  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act.  Now 
a  pubUc  law,  the  amendment  requires  the 
State  Depiu-tment.  In  cases  where  seizing 
countries  fall  to  reimburse  the  United  States 
for  such  ftoes,  to  deduct  an  equal  amount 
from  foreign  aid  extended  to  the  offending 
nations. 

Tlie  CSialnnan  also  criticized  United  States 
officials  connected  with  the  World  Bank  for 
allowing  the  loan  to  Ecuador  to  be  t^proved 
in  spite  of  the  seizures.  The  approval  was 
announced  September  4,  1968.  As  a  con- 
tributor and  member,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment pays  approximately  one-third  of  the 
operattog  cost  of  the  bank  and  Robert  S. 
McNamara— former  United  States  Secretary 
of  Defense — Is  the  bank  president. 

"Despite  the  belligerent  actions  of  Ecua- 
dor," Garmata  said,  Mr.  McNamara  and  oth- 
er U.S.  members  of  the  World  Bank  allowed 
the  loan  toiftip  through  without  any  opposi- 
tion. When  U.S.  money  U  involved  In  this 
way,  they  should  be  more  concerned  about 
protecting  this  country's  toterest. 

"Mr.  McNamara  Is  showing  the  same  in- 
difference to  the  problMns  of  America's  fish- 
ing Industry  that  he  exhibited  tovmrd  the 
American  merchant  marine  whUe  he  was 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Since  he  has  faUed  to 
protect  America's  toterest  to  this  respect,  I 
totend  to  see  that  Congress  assumes  the  re- 
sponsibility for  making  these  offending  na- 
tions respect  America's  fishtog  rlghte  on  the 
high  seas."  


DEFENSE  BUDGET 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  9.  1968 

Mr.  RAH^BACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  pieces  of  unfinished  business 
this  post-convention  session  of  the  Con- 
gress is  the  appropriations  bill  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Heretofore,  the 
Defense  budget  has  been  considered 
sacrosanct  from  spending  cuts.  However, 
in  view  of  the  need  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures this  year  by  $6  biUlon.  It  becomes 
apparent  that  some  of  these  reductions 
will  be  made  in  the  Defense  budget.  I 
would  like  to  caU  my  ooUeague's  atten- 
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tlon  to  two  wtlklM  that  appeared  re- 
cently. aiWBestlni :  areas  where  theee  oate 
eooldbemade. 

(From  tbe  M  »Una  Daily  DIapateh, 
juir  3,  laesi 

Thx  VmrommAM  im:  Mxlxtabt  SrwiiUMO 

ICUltary  czpendl  mras  ara  saond  oowa.  Too 
often,  voting  agati  «t  tbam  la  oommonly  re- 
garded as  tbe  equivalent  of  voting  agalnat 
national  defenae      md  the  flag. 

It  la  virtually  is  poasible  for  ordinary  elU- 
aena — and  many  nembera  of  Oongreaa — ^to 
make  Informed  Jvilgmenta  «a  to  J\iat  what 
military  programs  ur«  and  are  not  worth  the 
money  spent  on  tt  em  In  terma  of  maintain- 
ing the  nation's  ai  med  strength  at  a  neeea- 
aary  level. 

In  tbla  area  of  government,  most  people 
have  to  make  a  election  of  the  parttoular 
brand  of  experts  oi  whose  oplnlona  they  are 
going  to  rely.  Cong  resslonal  Quarterly  baa  a 
deserved  reputation  for  objectivity  and  ae- 
etiracy  in  reporting  on  events  and  trends  In 
the  national  caplttl,  and  when  this  service 
concludes,  as  It  dc  as  in  tbe  article  on  this 
page  today,  that  the  mlUtary  budget  is 
dripping  with  "fat,' '  It  U  (but  probably  won't 
be)  ca«Me  for  act  on  by  tbe  expendlture- 
trimmaaa  in  Congre  n. 

Tbe  need  to  sbar  >ly  reduce  tbe  expenses  of 
tbe  federal  govemi  lent,  as  one  phase  of  tbe 
effort  to  slow  down  Inflation  and  to  buttress 
the  International  itandlng  of- tbe  dollar.  Is 
clear  and  present— and  widely  agreed  to 
amnng  the  varlous  vlngs  of  political  opinion, 
■me  Jobnaon  Adm  nistratlon  has  agreed  to 
cut  its  budget  by  I S  billion.  In  exchange  for 
congreeslonal  appn  val  of  tbe  income  surtax. 

On  the  basis  of  this  Congreaaional  Quar- 
terly piece,  and  otU  sr  sourcee  of  Infoimatlon, 
it  appeara  that  a  {reat  deal  of  the  budget 
cut— if  not  all  of  li  —could  be  made  in  mUi- 
tary  expendlturea. 

But  neither  the  '  Tbite  Houae  nor  Congreaa 
la  likely  to  so  act.  ^y  expenditure  that  has 
a  "national  defens« "  tag  on  it  promises  to  be 
popularly  acceptat  le;  also  at  work  in  this 
sector  U  the  Influei  ce  of  the  "military-indus- 
trial complex,"  wbl  ;h.  as  Congreeslonal  Quar- 
terly set  forth  in  a  previous  article,  often 
causes  money  to  t  e  spent  on  military  proj- 
ects of  dubious  val  le. 

Tbe  economizers  are  wielding  their  hatch- 
ets most  openly  oi  appropriations  for  urban 
rehabilitation.  an;l-poverty  programs,  ed- 
ucation and  other  undertakings,  directed  at 
calming  the  crlsl  i  of  the  cities  and  tbe 
racial  unrest.  Th  ly  say  that  while  these 
programs  may  b«  desirable,  the  country 
can't  afford  them  in  a  time  of  war  and 
debilitation  of  thi  dollar.  Their  arguments 
sound  plausible  u  itll  one  contemplates  all 
that  "fat"  in  the  nllltary  budget. 

A  specific  exami  le  of  military  projects  of 
dubious  value  Is  hat  of  tbe  antl- ballistic 
missile  system — a  system  of  defense  mis- 
siles designed  to  sh  >ot  down  Intercontinental 
missiles  fired  by  an  enemy. 

Tbe  Senate  recc  itly,  by  a  large  margin, 
approved  an  initial  outlay  of  money  for  a 
so-called  "thin"  kBM  system  (aimed  at 
China) .  Tbe  cost  e  tlmate  on  this  enterprise 
Is  $6.5  billion.  Bv  t  that  might  be  Just  a 
beginning.  Backers  of  this  plan  want  to  go 
all  the  way  with  in  ABM  defense  against 
Soviet  missiles.  Thi  t  would  cost  at  least  $40 
billion — probably  i  lucb,  mucb  more  than 
that. 

On  the  surface,  t  seems  like  a  very  good 
Idea  to  protect  tb )  country  agalnat  Soviet 
and  Chineae  mlasi  les,  hang  the  coat.  The 
joker  here  is  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
persons  highly  qua  tiffed  to  have  an  opinion 
4>n  the  subject  (1  icludlng  former  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  McNamara)  any  anti- 
missile defense  is  issentlally  futile,  for  the 
reason  that  no  co  icelvable  defense  aystem 
could  be  perfect  i  ind  that  enough  enemy 
mlasllea  could  peni  itrate  any  system  to  vir- 
tually wipe  out  tlte  country.  One  <ONBI) 
nuclear  missile  can  destroy  a  a*ty. 
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In  an  age  of  nuclear  mlaellea,  tbe  best  de- 
fense is  an  overwhelming  offensive  capabil- 
ity— the  moat  effective  deterrent  to  nuclear 
war  la  the  "balance  of  terror." 

If  this  is  true,  bow  neoeaaary  la  an  ABlf 
program  coating  #40  billion  (and  up  and 
up)? 

(from  th*  OongFMatnnal  Quarterly,  Juna  38. 
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Defenae  experta  both  In  and  outalda  the 
Qovemment  have  told  Congreaaional  Quar- 
terly that  huge  cute  can  be  made  in  the  de- 
fenae budget  while  retaining  or  even  improv- 
ing the  current  level  of  the  nation's  defense. 

Highly  placed  aourcea  in  tbe  Pentagon  and 
industry  told  CQ  that  cuta  totaling  at  least 
glO.8  billion  could  be  made  In  areaa  they 
classified  as  "fat."  None  of  the  cuts  would 
affect  U.S.  combat  capabilities,  tbey  said.  In- 
stead; only  logistical  elements  they  view  as 
ezceaaive  and  weapon  syatema  they  consider 
overlapping,  unneceaaary  or  of  doubtful 
combat  effectiveness  would  be  cut  back. 

Although  niunerous  officials  in  tbe  Penta- 
gon favor  tbe  massive  cuts,  the  actual  deci- 
sionmakers remain  unconvinced.  Defenae 
Secretary  Clark  M.  Clifford  told  a  June  30 
press  conference  that  the  Administration 
probably  would  impose  defense  spending  cuts 
of  $a  to  $3  billion  as  part  of  the  96  bUlton 
reduction  ordered  by  Congress  as  tbe  price 
of  enactment  of  President  Johnson's  coveted 
tax  increase.  One  Pentagon  source  who 
favors  the  higher  cuts  told  CQ  it  was  sur- 
prising that  Clifford  would  accept  any  re- 
ductions at  all,  in  view  of  "pressures  from 
the  military  and  defenae  industries  to  keep 
the  budget  Intact." 

In  addition  to  tbe  logistical  support,  tbe 
major  areas  cited  by  sources  as  "fat"  include 
the  new  antiballlstic  missile  system  (ABM), 
"unnecessarily  sophisticated"  equipment  In 
both  Air  Force  and  Navy  aircraft,  an  expen- 
sive air  defense  system  deployed  against  what 
sources  see  as  "weak  and  outmoded"  Soviet 
bomber  forces,  the  Army's  helicopter  pro- 
gram and  antisubmarine  carrier  task  forcee 
of  high  cost  and,  sourcee  said,  "dubious" 
combat  effectiveness. 

One  Pentagon  civilian  said  theee  areas  tied 
down  "fantastic  amounts  of  manpower  de- 
spite the  generally  low  level  of  combat  effec- 
tiveness they  afford.  Cutting  them  back  in 
many  cases  actually  would  Improve  tbe  na- 
tion's defense.  Not  only  would  additional 
manpower  be  freed  for  direct  combat  needs, 
but  the  mobility  of  U.S.  forcee  would  be  en- 
hanced by  the  lack  of  extraneous  equipment 
and  a  sluggish  logistical  tall."  By  "de-eaca- 
latlng  sophistication,"  be  concluded,  "we 
could  escalate  combat  effectiveness." 

In  view  of  the  Government's  financial 
crisis,  another  official  said,  it  would  "border 
on  the  irresponsible  If  these  programs  are 
not  cut  back.  These  areas  should  be  cut  any- 
way, but  in  view  of  the  nation's  other  press- 
ing needs,  the  case  is  overwhelming." 

Another  Pentagon  civilian  said  other 
funds  might  be  saved  by  deferring  desirable 
projects  until  later  fiscal  years.  Tbe  source 
said  there  were  "a  lot  of  nice  things  the 
military  would  like  to  have  and  probably 
should  have  imder  normal  circumstances. 
But  with  tbe  dollar  under  attack,  we  can't 
Just  go  on  with  business  as  usual.  For  the 
next  year,  at  tbe  very  least,  we've  got  to  drive 
a  Volkswagen  Instead  of  a  Cadillac." 

Sources  emphasized  that  tbe  cuta  not  only 
would  mean  dollar  savings  but  also  balance- 
of-payments  gains.  Cuts  affecting  overseas 
forces  would  be  worth  direct  pajrments  sav- 
ings of  almost  ai  billion.  As  the  spending 
cuts  cool  tbe  economy,  tbey  said,  there  would 
be  further  payments  savings  due  to  returns 
of  capital  which  had  flowed  abroad  to  escape 
the  U.S.  inflation. 

Clifford  has  not  yet  spelled  out  which  areas 
will  be  cut  to  make  up  the  planned  reduc- 
tions of  $a  to  $3  billion.  Sources  told  CQ. 
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however,  that  the  moat  likely  action  will  be 
deferral  of  weapon  systems  rather  than  strip- 
ping  programs  they  oonaider  "fat."  Some  of 
the  items  ClUford  reportedly  la  conaldering 
mclude  the  Navy's  $1.7  bUilon  shipbuilding 
program,  tbe  Air  FM-ce's  military  space  proj- 
ect, formation  of  a  new  Sth  Army  division, 
and  new  air  defenae  missiles. 

What  follows  li  a  compilation  of  major 
areaa  in  which  subatantlal  cuts  are  thought 
feasible  without  reduction  in  the  country** 
military  strength;  it  is  the  result  of  detailed 
Interviews  in  each  area  with  numerous  de- 
fense Industry  experts,  civilian  and  military 
officials.  The  Administration's  Justification 
for  funding  each  program  also  Is  presented. 
Breakdown  of  propo$ed  cut* 

Following  is  a  compilation  of  cuts  that  a 
consensus  of  CQ's  sources  feel  could  be  made 
In  the  fiscal  1909  defense  budget  without 
dlmlnlsfalng  U.S.  combat  caf>abilltles  (for 
details  and  Administration  justiflcationa,  see 
text).  Figures  in  parentheses  are  sub- totals. 

Item:  Suggested  cut 

Antiballlstic  Mlaaile  System 

(ABM)    $1.1  bilUon 

Bomber  Defense  System 

(SAGE)    1  blUion 

Surface-to-Alr  Mlasllea 860  mllUon 

Manpower  (4.3  billion) 

Army    2. 2  billion 

Navy 900  million 

Air  Force 676  million 

Marine  <?orps 400  million 

Tactical  Aircraft  Programa —  (1.8  billion) 

Army    610  million 

Navy 635  million 

Air  Force 700  million 

Antisubmarine  Carrier  Forces.     400  million 

Attack  Carrier  Forcee 360  million 

Amphibious  Forces  and  Fast 
Deployment  Logistic  Ships 
(PDLs)    500  million 

Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory.     600  million 

Total 10.8  bUUon 


SOVIET  INVASION  OP  CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA CONDEMNED 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  MnnnaoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday,  September  9,  1968 

Mr.  HELBKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
24,  the  Minnesota  Republican  State  Cen- 
tral Committee  passed  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  Russian  Invasion  of  Czech- 
oslovakia. The  resolution  urges  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  to  do  Its  utmost  to  cope 
with  this  new  Soviet  aggression,  and  to 
continue  to  recognize  the  Dubcek  regime 
as  the  legitimate  government. 

I  wish  to  commend  our  Minnesota  na- 
tionalities chairman,  Alexander  Melny- 
chenko,  Jr.,  and  his  vice  chairman.  Erik 
Dundurs,  for  their  soimd  initiative  in 
bringing  this  resolution  before  the  State 
committee.  I  request  that  the  resolution 
be  drawn  to  public  attention  through 
publication  in  the  Record  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks: 

The  BepubUcan  Party  of  Minnesota,  being 
deeply  shocked  by  the  military  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia,  masterminded  and  executed 
by  tbe  Soviet  Union  and  Its  cohorts,  ex- 
presses its  most  sincere  sympathies  to  tbe 
Czechoslovak  people  in  their  hour  of  sorrow 
and  suffering. 

It  condemns  tbe  n.S.SJl.  for  the  blatant 
violation  of  basic  human  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Czechoslovakia  in  a  maUcious  dis- 
regard of  tbe  United  Nations  charter  and 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Bights. 
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Firmly  beUevlng  in  tbe  Implementation 
of  Human  Rights  on  a  global  basis,  the  Re- 
publican Party  of  Minnesota  strongly  urges 
tbe  United  States  government  to  do  Its  ut- 
most, so  as  to  properly  and  honorably  cope 
with  this  renewed  manifestation  of  Soviet 
aggression. 

It  further  urges  the  continued  recognition 
of  tbe  Dubcek  regime  by  the  United  States 
as  constituting  tbe  legitimate  government  of 
Czechoslovakia. 


TROUBLE  IN  THE  AIR 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  aacHnAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  9.  1968 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  August  14,  1968.  car- 
ried an  editorial  stating  that  "the  over- 
crowding of  the  Nation's  airways  has 
reached  alarming  proportions."  The  edi- 
torial makes  the  further  point  that  over- 
crowding of  our  airways  is  only  one  as- 
pect of  the  transportation  crisis  which 
faces  the  Nation  and  it  calls  for  con- 
certed action  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  private  enterprise  to  develop  not  only 
emergency  measures  to  meet  the  airways 
problem  but  also  to  construct  a  truly 
coordinated  transportation  system. 

I  strongly  concur  in  the  points  made  by 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  so  that  my 
colleagues  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  August  14  editorial,  I  include  it 
at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

TROXTBLE    rn    THE    AUt 

In  recent  weeks  the  overcrowding  of  the 
nation's  airways  has  reached  alarming  pro- 
portions, particularly  over  large  citiea  such 
as  New  York,  Chicago,  Washington  and  Los 
Angeles.  Tbe  trouble  in  tbe  air  is  in  a  sense 
only  part  of  tbe  problon  of  U.S.  transporta- 
tion generally. 

Like  other  forms  of  transportation,  tbe 
airways  are  operated  by  private  enterprise 
and  private  firms  must  bear  a  share  of  tbe 
blame  for  the  present  difficulties.  But  a  large 
part  of  the  fault  rests  with  the  Government, 
which  Is  deeply  involved  in  every  facet  of 
travel. 

The  involvement,  unfortunately,  has  de- 
veloped piecemeal,  vrith  a  minimum  of  plan- 
ning and  no  central  coordination.  The  upehot 
is  something  that  hardly  deserves  to  be  dig- 
nified as  a  transportation  "system." 

Before  the  turn  of  the  century  the  Gov- 
ernment stepped  in  to  regulate  the  railroads, 
fearing — ^with  some  reason — ^that  they  were 
abusing  their  near-monopoly  position.  The 
regidatory  grip  has  looaened  little  in  the  en- 
suing three-quarters  of  a  century,  although 
the  monopoly  has  been  drastically  undercut 
by  tbe  highways  and  airways. 

As  a  result  tbe  railroads,  not  always  too 
sprightly  anyway,  have  lacked  flexibility  to 
adjust  to  meet  new  conditions.  One  effect 
has  been  tbe  continuing  disappearance  of  raU 
passenger  service,  wblcb  is  still  the  most 
efficient  means  of  getting  people  from  one 
place  to  another. 

Even  without  this  development,  highway 
and  air  travel  would  of  course  have  grown; 
the  growth  has  merely  been  speeded.  Yet  the 
Qovemment  has  mainly  floundered  around 
while  matters  went  from  bad  to  worse. 

On  Ita  face  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment, set  up  last  year,  was  supposed  to  be 
an  effort  to  pull  tbe  Government  together. 
So  far,  however,  the  new  department  has  not 
been  given  the  power  to  accomplish  mucb. 
Private   lobbies  stUl   push   their  friends  In 
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Congress  for  more  Federal  funds  for  roads, 
airports  or  whatever. 

The  present  airways  mess  obviously  calls 
for  emergency  meaauree.  Perhaps  the  sugges- 
tion of  higher  fares  in  peak  travel  hours 
(provided  they're  accompanied  by  lower  fares 
in  off-hours)  would  help  lessen  the  traffic 
Jams  that  have  developed  over  major  air- 
ports in  tbe  past  few  weeks.  The  schedule 
changes  discussed  at  yesterday's  airline  meet- 
ing also  may  be  of  help. 

On  a  longer-range  basis,  much  more  obvi- 
ously must  be  done.  With  larger  and  larger 
airplanes,  and  more  and  more  passengers,  a 
certainty,  tbe  air  travel  situation  otherwise 
will  get  completely  unmanageable. 

One  obvious  step  is  a  true  coordination 
of  Federal  transportation  efforts.  Since  tbe 
Government  seems  sure  to  be  involved  in 
transit  into  the  indefinite  future,  it  is  high 
time  that  it  start  looking  at  tbe  entire  situa- 
tion, not  separately  at  Its  various  facets. 

The  Interstate  Connmerce  Commission  has 
already  begun  examining  the  need  for  rail 
passenger  service;  actually  tbe  question  is 
not  whether  the  need  exists  but  bow  great 
the  need  is.  Perhaps  the  service  has  so  far 
degenerated  that  it  can  be  revived  only  with 
substantial  subsidy;   if  so,  so  be  it. 

With  a  broad  view  of  transportation,  per- 
haps the  Government  could,.more  accurately 
gauge  transit  trends;  tbe  ^deral  Aviation 
Administration  bas  admitted  a  vast  under- 
estimation of  air  travel  gains,  which  bas  con- 
tributed to  the  shortage  of  traffic  control 
personnel.  Perhaps,  too,  it  vriU  then  be  possi- 
ble to  control  tbe  planless  proliferation  of 
superhighways  across  the  land.  The  Govern- 
ment cannot  deliver  a  reliable  transportation 
system  on  its  own,  but  It  certainly  should 
stop  working  at  cross  purposes  to  prevent  Its 
realization. 

That  is,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  something 
for  Federal  officials  to  think  about  as  they 
are  stacked  up  over  Washington's  National 
Airport  trying  to  get  to  work. 


ADVICE  NEEDED  ON  HOW  TO  RE- 
TURN  MONEY   TO   UNCLE   SAM 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

or  coNNscncoT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  9.  1968 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  school  district  in  my  area  which,  for 
more  than  a  year,  has  been  trying  with- 
out success  to  return  money  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

This  is  what  has  happened: 

On  September  20, 1966,  Regional  School 
District  No.  10,  comprising  the  towns  of 
Harwlnton  and  Burlington  in  my  dis- 
trict, received  $3,744  in  Federal  aid  for 
educational^^  deprived  children  under 
Public  Law  89-10. 

During  the  period  between  September 
20,  1966,  and  August  31,  1967,  the  dis- 
trict disbursed  $2,113.50  under  this  pro- 
gram to  provide  extra  help  for  children 
requiring  extra  help.  The  program  was 
discontinued  b^  local  officials  who  felt 
that  it  was  not  fulfilling  its  purposes. 

This  left  a  balance  of  $1,630.50  which 
has  been  carried  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
school  budget  since  August  31,  1967.  It 
is  deposited  in  a  special  account.  School 
ofBcials  tell  me  that  efforts  by  them  and 
by  the  State  department  of  education 
to  return  the  money  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  been  unavailing. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  statement 
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to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  Surely,  he  will  be  able  to  advise 
me  and  the  olflcials  on  how  to  turn  back 
money  to  Uncle  Sam. 

Of  course,  this  is  but  a  microscopic 
drop  of  money  in  the  sea  of  spending  in 
Federcd  aid  for  education  but  one  won- 
ders if  there  are  other  similar  situations 
across  the  land  and  how  much  of  our  tax 
money  may  be  sitting  in  special  accounts. 

I  praise  the  school  district  for  refusing 
to  continue  an  improductive  program. 
This  Is  a  splendid  example  for  other  com- 
munities and  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself.  It  seems  absurd  and  regret- 
table, however,  that  this  free-spending 
administration  does  not  seem  to  under- 
stand what  has  happened  and  cannot 
handle  the  situation  where  someone  ac- 
tually wants  to  return  unneeded  funds 
to  the  Treasury. 


A  PLANK  FOR  ALL  PARTIES:  PEACE 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  BERTRAM  L  PODELL 

OF    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  September  9.  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  my  statement  before  the 
Democratic  Party  platform  committee 
on  August  19,  1968,  urging  approval  of 
a  firm  plank  pledging  the  Democratic 
Party  to  a  program  of  aid  to  Israel  to  in- 
clude the  sale  of  Phantom  supersonic  jets 
as  a  means  for  preserving  peace  in  the 
Middle  East;  as  the  prevention  of  further 
war  between  Israel  and  her  Arab  neigh- 
bors is  of  great  importance  to  all  Ameri- 
can political  parties  and  to  all  Americans. 

The  text  of  my  statement  is  respec- 
tively submitted  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Hon.  Bax-raAM  L.  Podcll,  Dem- 
ocrat or  New  Yoek,  BEroaE  Panel  No.  2 — 
Plattoem  CoMMrTTEB,  Nationax.  Demo- 
cratic Convention — At7CV8t  19,  ISSS,  ur 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Our  party  platform  must 
reflect  our  determination  to  achieve  peace 
m  the  Middle  Bast. 

In  the  past  we  have  affirmed  and  re- 
affirmed America's  friendship  for  both  Israel 
and  her  Arab  neighbors.  We  want  them  to 
live  together  in  peace. 

The  Six  Day  War  made  some  things  very 
clear.  We  cannot  remain  aloof  and  indifferent 
and  rely  on  ineffective  international  agencies 
or  Instruments,  on  flimsy  cease-fire  arrange- 
ments and  fragile  annistices  Imposed  on  the 
parties. 

We  cannot  ovirselves  withdraw  and  dis- 
avow our  responsibiUty.  We  must  take  poel- 
tlve  measures  to  curb  tbe  belligerent  and 
encourage  those  who  are  desirous  of  peace. 
I  am  not  a  pessimist  about  peace.  I  believe 
that  there  are  Arabs  who  would  be  wUUng 
to  accept  the  reality  of  Israel.  But  'they 
must  be  encouraged  by  the  international 
community  to  come  forward  and  make  their 
views  known. 

We  must  commend  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration for  the  strong  stand  it  took  by  stead- 
fastly refusing  to  yield  to  Soviet-Arab  pres- 
sures to  force  Israel  to  withdraw  without 
agreement  after  the  June  war.  In  light  of  the 
disastrous  blunder  that  was  made  in  1967, 
Israel  surely  cannot  be  expected  to  withdraw 
from  occupied  territories  except  In  the  con- 
text  of   a   general   settlement   which   flxea 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

training  Arab  soldiers  in  the  uae  of  thaM 
weapons. 

The  Arabs  now  have  five  times  as  many 
supersonic  planes  as  Israel.  And  there  Is  no 
country  in  the  world  ready  and  wUllng  to 
sell  Israel  the  supenonlc  plane*  that  she 
needs  to  match  the  weapons  in  the  hands  at 
her  enemies.  If  the  United  States  oontlnuea 
to  refuse  Israel's  application  we  shaU  be  en- 
coura«lng  the  Arab  states  to  believe  that 
they  may  eoon  prosecute  their  war  anew;  we 
will  be  discouraging  and  demoralising  every 
other  nation  in  the  area  which  may  look  to 
the  West  for  support  In  the  event  of  a  threat 
to  Its  Independence. 

We  must  not  aUow  democratic  nations  to 
be  weakened.  We  must  help  them  to  be 
strong.  X  hope  that  we  say  this  In  our  plat- 
form.   

UNITED  STATES  LEADERLES8 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  REPRBSBNTATIVES 

Monday.  September  9,  1968 
Mr    ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
wedtiy  newsletter  for  September  12. 1968. 
follows: 
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If  Johnson-Humphrey  succeeded  in  their  gun 
leglslaUon  schemes  In  the  United  SUtes  the 
criminal  element  In  thU  country  would  have 
an  even  bigger  field  day  than  at  present. 
,  •  •  •  • 

Hubert  Horatio  Humphrey,  who  U  ask- 
ing the  American  people  to  substitute  the 
dummy  for  the  ventriloquist,  ha*  Indicated 
that  If  he  Is  the  next  President  he  will  not 
remove  LAJ's  recently  enforced  surtax  for 
at  least  "three  or  four  years"  because  of  new 
"social  programs"  he  wants  to  Institute. 
,  •  •  •  • 

Humphrey's  pleas  for  law  and  order  are 
sickening  In  view  of  hU  radical  leftist  his- 
tory.  Hubert  was  leading  the  cheers  a  few 
years  ago  when  the  street  revolutionaries 
were  breaking  down  law  and  order  around 
the  country. 

Hubert  shouted  In  New  Orleans  that  he 
could  lead  a  mighty  good  revolt  himself, 
and  was  out  front  In  the  encouragement  of 
radlcaU  to  obey  only  the  laws  they  wanted 
to  obey. 

But,  Hubert  sensing  the  rising  anger  and 
disgust  of  the  American  people  with  the 
anarchUts,  traitors,  hippies,  trash  and  other 
filth  who  have  reached  the  point  of  open 
revolt,  now  bleaU  for  law  and  order  as  If  he 
and  his  fellow  members  of  the  Johnson 
administration  had  nothing  to  do  with  en- 
couraging the  present  situation. 
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Unitbd  Sta: 
WAaHiNOTOH,  D.C.— It  may  be  a  har^  in- 
dictment, but  since  the  President  decided  not 
to  seek  re-election,  the  U.S.  has  been  leader- 

Tlie  President  has  done  Uttle  thto  year 
except  nail  down  Federal  Jobs  for  his  cronies 
froni  Texas.  If  there  Is  an  LBJ  Texan  who 
isn't  Uvlng  on  the  public  payroll,  it  Isnt 
Johnson's  fault.  ^ 

From  the  Postmaster  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  the  Supreme  Court  and  aU  points  in 
between,  we  find  Johnson  hacks  who  have 
contributed   to   his  poUtical   rise   over   the 

years. 

Even  In  the  dying  months  of  his  admlnls- 
traUon  the  President  Is  devoting  his  last 
political  gasp  to  the  entrenchment  of  Abe 
Fortas  as  Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice. 

This  would  be  a  tragedy  for  America.  But. 
Fortas  will  never  make  It.  The  American 
people  have  informed  the  Congress  loud  and 
clear  that  they  won't  accept  Fortas  for  War- 
ren. 

But,  when  the  Prealdent  returned  to  Waah- 
Ington  m  recent  days  hi*  first  pronouncement 
was  a  demand  that  Congress  go  ahead  with 
Fortas'  appointment.  If  I  read  the  temper  of 
the  Congress  correctly,  even  though  it  Is 
lop-sldely  contioUed  by  the  Prealdenfs  party. 
Fbrtaa  will  never  assume  the  Chief  Juatic*- 

shlp.  

Johnson's  other  big  demand  to  Congreas 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  was  for  Federal 
gun  control.  Johnson  Is  Insisting  on  Federal 
control  of  firearms  as  another  leglsUtlTe  goal 
before  he  leaves  office. 

The  American  people  are  overwhelmingly 
opposed  to  Johnson's  gim  control  demands, 
which  would  be  the  first  and  fatal  step  to 
confiscation. 

The  only  people  who  would  comply  with 
Johnson's  gun  control  legislation  are  the 
law-abiding,  taxpaylng  Americans  who  have 
learned  that  they  can  expect  no  law  enforce- 
ment and  public  safety  from  Johnson's  pa- 
thetic Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark. 

I  thought  that  the  rape  of  Czechoelovalila 
by  the  criminal  Russian  communists  would 
silence  forever  the  LBJ-Humphrey  pleas  for 
disarming  the  American  people. 

If  the  Czechs  had  not  been  disarmed  year* 
ago  by  their  Russian  slave  masters,  can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  they  would  have  been 
able  to  offer  strong  and  perhaps  successful 
resistance? 

The  first  step  to  conquering  a  people  1*  the 
removal  of  their  means  of  self  defense,  and 


PPC.      JOHN      THOMAS      FATALLY 
WOUNDED  NEAR  SAIGON 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MASTLANO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  9.  196S 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  John  Charles  Thomas,  a  fine  young 
man  from  Maryland,  was  klUed  recently 
In  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his 
courage  and  honor  his  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the 
Rxcord: 

Obxnadb  Blast  Kills  Crrr  OI.  20 — Pre.  John 
Thoka*  Fataixt  Woonmd  Nka*  Saxcon 
A  ao-year-old  Baltimore  soldier  was  killed 
near  Saigon  last  week  by  fragment*  of  an 
exploding  grenade,  the  Defense  Department 
reported  yesterday. 

Army  Pfc.  John  Charles  Thomas  was 
struck  In  the  head  by  the  grenade  fragments, 
aoondlng  to  Army  reports,  as  he  rode  in  a 
truck  convoy  outside  of  Cu  Chi,  northeast 
of  Saigon,  aroimd  6:30  PM.  August  17.  He 
died  about  tliree  hours  later,  the  Army  said. 

IN  VXRMAM  SINCI  SCASCH 

Private  Thomas  was  the  son  of  Mr*.  Mamie 
U.  Thomas,  of  the  2800  block  Brookfleld 
avenue,  and  Harry  WUllam*.  of  the  800 
block  of  Cumberland  Street. 

In  Vietnam  since  March,  he  was  assigned 
to  the  34th  Calvalry  Regiment  oS  the  25th 
Infantry  Division,  which  aids  In  the  defense 
of  the  Vietnamese  capital. 

Private  Thomas's  unit  was  on  a  combat 
mission,  according  to  Army  field  reports. 
when  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  burst  through  the 
Jungle  foliage,  firing  at  the  truck  convoy. 
Private  Thomas  was  among  those  hit,  and  an 
operaUon  to  remove  the  grenade  fragments 
faUed. 

KNLISrKD    IN    OCTOBSB 

Private  Thomas  enlisted  In  the  Army  last 
October  and  recrtved  training  at  Fort  Bragg. 
N.C..  and  Fort  Polk,  Ia. 

Bom  In  Baltimore,  he  had  attended 
Booker  T.  Washington  High  School  and  had 
worted  a  year  In  a  glass  factory  before 
enlisting. 
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In  addition  to  hi*  parenu,  Private  Thomas 
Is  survived  by  two  brothers.  James  and 
Robert;  two  sisters.  Jeanette  and  Pamela, 
and  a  son,  James  C,  Jr. 


ADDRESS  OP  CONGRESSMAN  JOHN 
BRADB&fAS:  "GOVERNMENT,  THE 
FOUNDATIONS.  AND  THE  UNIVER- 
SrnBS,"  64TH  ANNUAL  MEBUNG. 
AMERICAN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.. 
SEPTEMBER  6.  1968 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  mMAMa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  9,  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1968,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  joining  two  distin- 
guished Americans.  McOeorge  Bundy, 
president  of  the  Pord  Foundation,  and 
President  James  A.  Perkins,  of  Cornell 
University,  in  addressing  a  panel  on 
■'Government,  the  Foundations,  and  the 
Universities."  at  the  64th  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciations. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Recoko 
the  text  of  my  address  on  that  occasion: 
aooan*  of   congbbssman   john   bsadsmas, 
Plxnabt  Scssion,  64th  Annoal  Msktino, 
Ambocan  Political  Scixnck  Association, 
SspmcBsa  6,  1968,  Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.    Chairman,    President    Perkins,    Mr. 
Bundy.  distinguished  guests,  ladle*  and  gen- 
tlemen.  I  come   to   you   straight  from   the 
Hoosler  hustings  where  I  have  been  crowning 
blueberry    queens,    eating    sausages — ^Polish 
and    Hungarian— and    greettng    workers    at 
plant  gates  at  six  in  the  m<Hiilng — In  short, 
engaging  In  some  of  "the  old  politics". 

But  I'm  told  that  the  forces  of  "the  new 
poUtlcs"  are  on  the  rise  In  the  APSA  this 
year — and  if  I  can  learn  some  winning  ways 
from  them.  I'll  be  Immensely  greateful  .  .  . 
because  a  funny  thing  happened  to  me  on 
the  way  from  Chicago — and  like  most  Demo- 
cratic Congressmen  seeking  re-election  this 
fall,  I  am  more  receptive  than  ever  to  new 
ideas  I 

And  by  the  way,  though  I  realize  this  Is  not 
a  partisan  forum,  I  must  remind  you  that 
only  one  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  this  year  is  a  dues-paying 
member  of  the  American  Political  Science 
Association.  Forgive  the  ethnic  appeal  but  for 
some  of  you.  it  may  be  your  last  chance  to 
put  one  of  your  own  In  the  White  House! 

I  count  It  an  honor  to  share  the  platform 
with  such  distinguished  leaders  In  American 
life  a*  James  Pwklns  of  Cornell  and  Mc- 
George  Bundy  of  the  Ford  Foundation.  As  a 
practicing  politician  myself.  I  feel  completely 
at  home  with  two  others  I 

The  one  is  a  former  phllanthropold,  now  a 
university  president  and  author  of  The  Uni- 
versity In  TrantitUm  required  reading  among 
imlverslty  administrators  and  all  those  con- 
cerned with  American  higher  education. 

The  other  has  been  within  a  decade  E>ean 
of  Harvard  College,  dean  of  the  White  House 
staff  and  is  now  dean  of  the  nation's  largest 
foundation.  His  soon  to  be  published  Qodkln 
Lectures  wlU,  I  predict,  also  become  must 
reading  for  all. 

You  could  not  have  chosen  two  persons 
more  highly  qualified  to  discuss  the  rela- 
tionship of  government,  the  universities  and 
the  foundations  than  Mr.  Perkins  and  Blr. 
Bundy. 

My  own  perspective  is  the  more  limited  one 
of  a  former  student  and  teacher  of  political 
science  who  for  the  past  ten  year*  has  served 
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as  a  Congressman  from  an  Indiana  district 
which  doe*  not  grant  tenure  to  It*  Repre- 
sentative*. 

THX  nx  THAT  BINDS  COVXBNICBNT  UNTVBUITIBS, 
SOITNOATIONa 

Tut  tie  which  bind*  government,  the  unl- 
vereltles  and  the  foundations  seems  to  me  a 
peculiarly  American  one,  though  of  fairly  re- 
cent orig^. 

What  I  propose  to  do  Is  review  very  briefly 
some  of  the  history  of  this  relationship,  com- 
ment on  the  increased  Investment  of  the 
Ftoderal  government  in  higher  education  and 
then  focus  on  two  kinds  of  questions  that  de- 
rive from  the  triangular  bond:  first,  where  to 
get  the  money;  and  second,  how  to  use  it. 

The  bond  which  has  characterized  the 
government-imiveraity-foimdstlon  relation- 
ship 1*  the  view  that  higher  education  and 
organized  phUanthropy  should  act  In  the 
public  service. 

The  Land  Grant  College  Act  erected  the 
principle  of  public  support  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  expectation  of  public  good. 
Around  the  turn  of  the  century  the  third 
party  of  the  alliance  appeared  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  of  the  great  private 
foundations  with  their  Institutionalization 
on  the  grand  scale  of  the  use  of  private  means 
for  public  ends. 

Tonight  I  want  to  talk  to  you  briefly  about 
the  growth  of  this  alliance.  Its  achlevemente 
and  some  of  the  problems  which  have  arisen 
because  of  It. 

One  useful  way  to  describe  the  interaction 
of  government,  the  universities  and  the 
foimdatlons  Is  by  example  and  it  Is  difficult 
to  flnd  a  better  one  than  the  early  and  re- 
markably effective  collaboration  of  the  three 
Institutions  early  m  this  century  In  the 
cause  of  medical  school  reform.  The  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing financed  the  famous  Flexner  report 
which  diagnosed  the  defects  of  American 
medical  education  and  prescribed  for  change. 
The  Rockefeller  Foimdatlon,  Commonwealth 
Fund  and  other  foundations  provided  funds. 
particularly  to  strengthen  medical  research  in 
university  medical  schools,  and  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  for  Medical  Research,  set  up 
in  the  early  surge  of  Rockefeller  benefactions, 
provided  a  model  which  was  to  Influence  pro- 
foundly the  development  of  American  bio- 
medical research  In  the  years  that  followed. 

State  governments  encouraged  medical  ad- 
vance by  their  wllllngneas  to  use  their  11- 
^Qsing  powers  to  stimulate  the  reform  of 
the  medical  profession.  And  public  health 
authorities,  federal  and  state,  organized 
themselves  to  apply  the  results  of  medical  re- 
search. 

But  this  example  of  tripartite  collabora- 
tion was  a  reasonably  rare  one  In  the  period 
before  World  War  U.  Government  remained 
almost  a  passive  partner  in  the  alliance.  Its 
support  of  research  limited  largely  to  agri- 
culture and  health  and  the  scale  of  Its  sup- 
port modest.  The  federal  government,  how- 
ever, was  an  Important  If  silent  partner, 
since  the  granting  of  tax  exemption  to  non- 
profit institutions  and  tax  deductibility  for 
gifts  to  them  has  played  a  great  part  in 
mniring  {^llBntbropy  palatable  In  the  United 
States.  In  Europe  both  the  traditions  and  the 
tax  laws  are  different.  Though  private  bene- 
factions there  may  be  princely  In  scale,  few 
would  argue  that  they  rival  the  impact  of 
American  philanthropy  In  education,  health 
and  social  advance.  On  the  other  hand,  Euro- 
peans have  been  more  generous  in  the  use 
of  public  funds  in  the  cultural  sector  as  ro- 
bust state  operas  and  natlonstl  theaters  at- 
test. 

COOPXEATION  SINCB  WOBLD   WAB  II 

In  the  United  States  the  govemment-unl- 
versity-foundation  troika  has  flourished  re- 
markably since  World  War  n.  The  extraor- 
dinary military  research  and  development 
effort  which  caused  the  liaison  between  the 
sclentlflc  community  and  the  government 
during  the  war  flowered  into  the  post-war 
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marriage  of  government  and  the  universities 
after  the  war,  one  based  on  an  exchange  of 
federal  funds  and  tiniversity  expertise.  The 
needs  of  national  security  provided  the  orig- 
inal impetus,  but  other  demands  of  society 
forced  the  rapid  growth  In  the  support  at 
nonmilltary  research,  notably  in  health  and 
basic  research  in  the  natural  sciences. 

In  this  period.  It  was  the  foundations  that 
provided  a  model  of  organization  and  meth- 
od for  the  government  funding  of  research. 
The  National  Institutes  of  Health  can  be 
said  to  have  followed  the  lead  of  the  Rocke- 
feUer  Institute  \n  shaping  lU  extramural 
program  and  of  the  private  foundations  in 
oonducUng  Its  extramural  research  program*. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  Is  said  to 
have  been  shaped  by  men  who  bad  the 
RockefeUer  Foundation  specifically  In  mind. 
Wooing  relations  between  the  universl- 
tie*  and  foundations  were,  of  course,  weU  de- 
veloped before  the  war. 

Academic  pensions  bad  increased  the  se- 
curity of  scholarly  life  and  foundations 
played  a  key  role  In  financing  travel  and 
underwriting  research  in  a  period  when 
f'unds  were  In  short  supply.  As  more  federal 
funds  became  available  after  the  war,  par- 
ticularly for  research  in  the  natural  sciences 
and  health,  the  foundations  have  sensibly 
redeployed  their  resources,  A  pattern  emerged 
In  which  the  foundations  often  pioneered 
new  frontiers  In  a  sector  of  research  and 
then  moved  on  when  federal  support  became 
available. 

To  cite  an  example,  we  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  last  decade  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  presence  of  schol- 
arly prospectors,  usually  foundation-spon- 
sored, observing  the  operations  of  the  House 
from  the  Inside.  Richard  Penno.  David  Ko- 
venock  and  Nelson  Polsby  are  names  you  all 
know.  Their  work  offers  a  fresh  perspective 
and,  incidentally,  gives  the  current  genera- 
tion of  university  students  an  unprecedently 
Intimate  portrait  of  the  Institution,  warts 
and  all. 

APSA    CONGRESSIONAL    FELLOWSHIPS 

Still  closer  to  home,  the  foundation-fi- 
nanced American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion Congressional  Fellowships  have  given 
able  young  professionals  an  Illuminating 
look  behind  the  scenes,  and,  incidentally 
provided  a  welcome  annual  supply  of  migrant 
talent  to  the  legislators  whom  they  serve. 
The  White  House  Internships  have  followed 
the  same  pattern  and  now  the  traffic  has 
become  2-way  with  Capitol  Hill  staff  mem- 
bers able  to  spend  a  year  in  academic  sur- 
roundings. Internships  are  In  vogue  and  the 
APSA  fellowships  are  largely  responsible. 

We  have  all  grown  accustomed  to  the  ex- 
traordinary mobility  of  American  professors. 
In  the  19th  century,  the  best  political  sci- 
entists were  amateurs,  De  TocquevlUe,  and 
Bryce,  were  or  course  foreigners,  and  our  own 
Henry  Adams,  with  his  horrified  fascination 
with  American  democracy  and  his  heredi- 
tary political  connections,  remained  an  out- 
sider. Since  the  New  Deal,  political  scientists 
and  their  colleagues  in  the  other  social  sci- 
ences have  moved  easily  between  government 
and  universities.  And  of  course  most  of  the 
foundation  men  also  carry  academic  cre- 
dentials. 

Parenthetically,  I  should  note  that  profes- 
sors are  no  longer  restricting  themselves  to 
the  roles  of  government  adntUnlstratcw^  or 
advisers.  The  three  men  at  the  top  of  the 
ballot  at  the  Democratic  ConvenUon  were 
all  sometime  college  teachers.  And  this  year 
there  has  been  an  eruption  of  academics, 
most  of  them  social  scientists,  in  to  elec- 
toral politics,  both  as  candidates  and  in  the 
party  organizations. 

As  ultimate  examples  of  mobility  we  can 
turn  to  two  cabinet  members  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  years.  Dean  Rusk  and  John  W.  Gard- 
ner, who  came  tp-the  cabinet  from  top  posts 
in,  respectiv^I^the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
and  Carnegffe  Corporation.  It  was  Gardner's 
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years— the  Federal  Investment  In  hlgber  edu- 
cation will  continue  to  rlae. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  predic- 
tion. 

Reason  niunber  one  Is  more  students.  In 
the  academic  year  1966-56,  there  were  some 
3.6  million  students  enrolled  In  degree  pro- 
grams In  our  colleges  and  our  unlveralttea. 
Today  there  are  6.5  million  and  by  1975.  there 
will  be  over  9  million. 

Beyond  mounting  emollmenta,  other  de- 
mands on  the  colleges  and  xinlversltles  con- 
tribute to  steep  Increases  In  expenditures: 
an  expanding  voliune  of  research  and  a 
widening  commitment  to  public  service  foun- 
dations are  Just  two.  "Hie  rapid  accumulation 
of  new  knowledge  and  the  resulting  trend 
toward  speclallaatlon  have  meant  a  broaden- 
ing of  the  curricula,  a  need  for  sophisticated 
new  equipment  and  Increased  library  re- 
sources— all  very  costly.  A  sharp  rise  In  grad- 
uate and  professional  education  has  further 
inflated  oosto  because  the  expense  of  educat- 
ing a  graduate  student  U  several  times  that 
of  an  undergraduate. 

All  these  pressxirss.  and  others,  have  meant 
ballooning  coats.  In  1966-56,  the  overaU  capi- 
tal and  current  expendltxwes  of  all  higher 
education  institutions  was  4.1  billion  dol- 
lars; a  decade  l»t«r,  11.4  bUUon  doUars.  Of- 
fice of  Education  projections  are  that  In 
1976-76.  we  must  Invest  34  bllUon  doUars 
In  higher  educaUon:  others  estimate  more. 
Where  Is  the  money  to  come  from? 
In  a  significant  address  earlier  this  year, 
Alan  PUer,  Piealdent  of  the  Carnegie  Corpo- 
ration, respondwl,  "We  are  forced  .  .  .  to  a 
very  simple  conclusion,  if  this  naUon's  needs 
for  higher  educaUon  are  to  be  met  In  the 
years  to  come  the  Federal  government  wlU 
have  to  accept  the  principal  part  of  the  con- 
sequent financial  btirden." 

Mr.  Plfer  predlctwl  that  the  Federal  ahare 
could  come  to  represent  50  per  cent  of  aU 
support  for  higher  educaUon  by  the  yejjx 
1975,  compared  to  the  current  figure  of  28 

per  cent  in  fiscal  year  1968.  

He  warned  that  income  from  endowmwita 
and  gifts  and  Income  from  tulUon  and  feea 
will  constitute  a  declining  share  of  the  total 
support  for  higher  education. 

He  likewise  foresaw  the  same  proportional 
decrease  In  Income  from  state  and  local  gov- 
eminentB. 

Neceasarlly,  therefore,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment must  fill  the  gap. 

OTHKB   VOICES   PBBDICr  IMCRXAaS 

Plf  er's  judgment  has  been  seconded  several 
times  In  recent  months  by  major  volcee  In 
the  higher  education  oonununlty: 

The  American  AssoclaUon  of  Unlverslues, 
represenUng  42  major  unlverslttes,  Issued  an 
appeal  in  June  for  across-the-board  Federal 
support  for  all  types  of  Instltuttons,  warn- 
ing that  without  such  support  the  widening 
gap  lietween  Institutional  income  and  ex- 
penditures would  pose  a  "threat  to  the  na- 
ture and  vitality  of  American  higher  edu- 
caUon." ,     ^         , 

Several  weeks  ago  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion on  Higher  EducaUon  urged  a  doubUng 
of  Federal  aid  to  higher  educaUon  In  the 
immediate  future— from  $4  billion  to  $8  bil- 
lion annually.  And 

PLANNING  roa  BIGBZB   XDTJCATION 

Given  the  press\ires  and  these  enlightened 
predictions  of  further  massive  expanalon 
of  Federal  support  for  higher  education.  I 
believe  we  must  give  much  more  thought 
than  we  have  been  doing  to  the  nature,  con- 
ditions, and  shape  of  this  government  sup- 
port and,  more  broadly,  to  the  question  of 
effective  national  planning  for  the  Isalanced 
development  of  American  higher  education. 

In  education,  as  in  other  areas,  the  Fed- 
eral role  has  evolved  in  ad  hoc  fashion.  Pro- 
grams have  often  been  shaped  to  meet 
particular  needs  of  the  government  at  differ- 
ent times— the  traditional  pattern  of  spo- 
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radlc  response  to  Individual  crises.  Aa  a  re- 
sult, more  than  20  executive  departments  and 
agencies  now  have  a  hand  In  administering 
Federal  education  and  training  programs, 
and  we  do  not  have  any  intelligible  eet  of 
national  policies  to  guide  tatan  govemm«nt 
assistance  to  the  oollegea  and  universities. 

I  am  not  suggwtlng  that  there  Is  any 
eaay  mechanism  by  which  order  and  ra- 
tionality can  be  achieved  In  the  area  of  Fed- 
eral support  for  hlgbar  eduoatlon — any  more 
than  in  other  flelda  at  Federal  Involvement. 
Nor  do  I  need  to  be  persuaded  of  the  values 
of  dlvsralty  and  pluralism  and  competition. 
And  I  am  certainly  not  calling  for  Federal 
control  of  our  unlvenltiaa.  I  am  saying  rather 
that  if  the  Federal  gOTemment  U  soon  to 
become  the  largert  flnanrtal  supporter  of 
colleges  and  universities,  all  us — both  in 
and  out  of  higher  education — and  I  here 
specifically  Include  the  foundations  and 
the  professional  associations — ^have  a  respon- 
sibility to  give  much  closer  consideration  to 
how  the  major  national  policy  decisions  af- 
fecting higher  educaton  are  to  be  made  In 
the  years  ahead. 

Should  a  council  or  committee  be  ap- 
pointed at  the  highest  level  of  government? 
To  whom  should  such  a  panel  be  responsi- 
ble? How  should  it  be  appointed? 

Here  U  an  opportunity  for  political  scien- 
tists, who  are  supposed  to  be  professionally 
concerned  with  how  decisions  are  made,  to 
help  us.  First,  they  can  do  more  than  they 
have  done  to  understand  the  present  pat- 
tern of  decision-making  within  and  for 
American  higher  educaUon.  Second,  perhaps 
political  scientists  can  suggest  ways  of  Im- 
proving that  process. 

I  t-Hmir  It  significant  that  this  APSA 
meeting  has  a  panel  enUtied,  "Is  Political 
Science  Relevant  to  Secondary  Education? 
A  Challenge  to  Political  SdenUsts." 

But  no  similar  panel  exists  on  the  rele- 
vance of  political  science  to  American  higher 
educaUon.  Perhaps  you  can  take  that  one  up 
at  your  next  meeting. 

nnxaNATioNAL  education 
Let  me  offer  just  one  example,  lying  close 
to  my  own  Interests,  which  Illustrates  In 
part  the  effects  of  the  absence  of  such  broad 
national  planning  for  higher  education.  I 
refer  to  the  field  of  International  education 
In  American  collegee  and  unlversltlee. 

The  great  American  private  foundations — 
most  notably  RockefeUer  beginning  In  the 
1930's,  Carnegie  beginning  Immediately  after 
World  War  II.  and  Pofd  after  its  emergence 
as  a  major  luitional  foimdation  a  few  years 
later— pUyed  a  role  of  great  importance  in 
strengthening,  from  a  very  low  baseline. 
American  resources  In  international  studies 
and  reeearch  and  training. 

Two  years  ago  the  89th  Congress  author- 
ized but  did  not  appropriate  funds  for  the 
International  Education  Act.  The  prospect 
embodied  In  this  legislation  of  major  Federal 
support  for  international  studies  and  re- 
search has  led  many  of  the  foundations  to 
scale  down  their  own  programs  In  this  area. 
However,  to  this  date.  Congress  has  voted 
no  appropriations  for  the  International  Bdu- 
catlon Act. 

As  a  consequence,  with  the  foundations 
cutting  back  on  their  support,  international 
programs  in  many  universities  and  colleges 
are  suffering. 

This  single  Instance  is  only  one  argument 
for  the  kind  of  national  planning  I  suggest, 
planning  which  would  have  seen  the  prob- 
lems whole  and  considered  the  various  Wnds 
of  public  and  private  resources  available  to 
meet  them. 

I  have  been  talking  about  some  of  the 
problems  within  the  academic-foundation 
government  triangle  of  finding  the  money 
we  need.  But  even  if  unlimited  funds  were 
avaUable.  there  would  stlU  be  difficulties  in- 
volved In  how  the  money  should  be  spent. 


In  thU  respect  one  Issue,  especially  relevant 
for  social  scientists,  is  that  of  federal  sup- 
port  of  the  social  sciences  Including  the 
•upport  of  classified  research  and  of  overseas 
Btudlss  and  research. 


A  PROPOSAL  FOR  nDIRAL  SUPPORT  OF  OVRRSIRAB 
tfrXXOOB  AMD  RXSBARCH 

Thoae  of  us  who  worked  on  the  Intema- 
Uonal  Education  Act  of  1966  were  acutely 
aware  of  the  pressures  that  can  arise  with 
federal  support  of  such  activities. 

Indeed.  I  believe  that  a  discussion  of  an 
appropriate  mechanism  for  providing  gov- 
ernment funds  for  overseas  education  and 
research  may  contain  the  seeds  of  reeolvlnf 
■ome  of  the  dUemmas  identified  with  fsjJ- 
eral  support  of  the  social  adencee  generally. 
Let  me  then  here  confine  myself  to  Uie 
question  of  a  device  for  channeling  pubUc 
ropport  into  International  rtudlea  and  «- 
tJ^.  In  my  view,  last  year's  OIA-NSA 
reveUtions  dramatlcaUy  spotlighted  the 
need  for  some  such  mechanism. 

I  have  no  specific  recommendations  to 
offer  at  thU  point  on  the  instrumentaUty  or 
instrumentaUtiea  which  we  might  develop. 
I  do  beUeve  that  In  large  measure,  'fotm 
must  foUow  fimctlon",  and  that  the  crucial 
function  served  by  an  entity  which  evolves 
or  is  created  Is  that  of  administering  appro- 
priated Federal  funds  under  both  substan- 
tial and  apparent  private  control.  PrlT»te 
control  must  be  substantial  for  the  plan  to 
work.  It  must  be  apparent  In  order  to 
convince. 

From  the  perspective  of  a  Congressmwi, 
I  see  the  basic  dUemma  as  that  of  private 
control  versus  public  accountablUty  ajid 
legislative  oversight.  Many  people  both  in- 
side and  outside  government,  for  Instance, 
have  suggested  as  useful  parallels  the  Na- 
tlonal  Science  Foundation  or  the  National 
Institute  of  Health. 

The  NSF  and  NIH  present  appealing  ana- 
logues, yet  the  analogies  are  not  exact  for 
both  NSF  and  NIH  possess  built-in  advan- 
tages which  we  cannot  assume  wlU  be  in- 
herent with  respect  to  the  role  played  by  the 
United  States  in  the  world  community  of 
educational    intellectual    and    cultural    en- 
deavor, first,  the  activities  supported  by  NIH 
and    NSF   are    clearly    Important   to   every 
Congressman  and  to  his  constituents.  Sec- 
ond   the  activities  supported  are  generaUy 
those  which  the  great  majority  of  Con^ess- 
men  have  decided  are  too  complex  for  thraa 
to  master  in   terms  of  significant  detailed 
understanding.    They    are    areas    In    which 
Congress  has  long  since  accepted  the  neces- 
sity of  relying  heavUy  on  the  counsel  of 
experts,  many  of  whom  are  In  private  me. 
We  are  faced,  therefore,  with  the  prospect 
of  considerable  difficulty   In  achieving   the 
degree  of  private  control  which  exists  at  NSF 
and  NIH.  I  would  suggest  further  that  the 
functions  we  are  speaking  of  might  best  not 
be  carried  on  within  a  government  agency  at 
aU    for   the   simple   reason   that  the  more 
dlrecUy   any   propoeed   entity   Is   connected 
with  the  formal  structure  of  our  government, 
the  less  acceptable  wlU  be  Its  acUvlttes  or 
Indirect  presence  overseas.  To  use  my  earlier 
phrase,  the  private  control  might  be  substan- 
tial—but to  a  foreigner,  at  least,  I  doubt 
that  It  would  be  apparent. 

PUBUC    SUPPORT    BUT    PRIVATE    CONTROL 

How.  then,  do  we  proceed?  First,  I  think 
It  fair  to  assume  that  there  Is  a  genuine 
desire  to  carry  on  a  number  of  facets  ol  our 
intellectual  and  educational  interaction  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  under  truly  private 
auspices  and  control  and  that  this  sense  Is 
shared  by  responsible  leadership  in  both 
parties  and  l)Oth  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

Second.  If  this  awareness  does  exist— «»d 
I  beUeve  it  does— we  ought  to  be  able  to  de- 
sign an  InstrumentaUty  under  both  genuine 
and    apparent   private    control    which    wiU 
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operate  in  such  a  way  that  our  national  leg- 
islators win  believe  themselves  justified,  in 
terms  both  of  their  personal  convictions  and 
of  their  relationship  with  their  constituen- 
cies, in  oommltUng  reasonable  amounts  oi 
public  funds  to  activities  some  of  which  may 
be  controversial  and  all  of  which  will  be  car- 
ried on  somewhat  outside  the  usual  struc- 
tures of  Congressional  control. 

I  doubt  the  suitability  of  any  exUtlng  or- 
ganisation, public  or  private,  to  carry  on  the 
full  spectrum  of  activities  which  might  be 
carried  out  by  a  new  institution.  Whatever 
the  mechanism,  it  should  probably  be  able 
to  tr**^-  granu  to  private  organizations  con- 
cerned with  a  much  broader  range  of  actlvl- 
Uas  than  those  reUted  to  what  we  might 
caU  the  CIA  legacy.  The  new  mechanlam 
ought  also  to  be  able  ItseU  to  carry  <m  c«r- 
tsdn  overssas  acUvltlea  where  appropriate. 
More  important,  the  new  entity  should  be 
authorized  and  equipped  to  examine  and 
assess  the  ways  In  which  o\ir  own  society  and 
Ito  institutions  can  participate  in  In^r- 
national  activities  with  their  foreign 
counterparts 
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My  own  feeling,  aa  of  now.  Is  that  we  are 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  creating  some- 
thing new  under  the  sun.  The  prlvat*  con- 
trol versus  public  accountability  dUwnma 
might  best  be  solved  by  having  a  baslMUy 
private  organization  with  a  Federal  chartw; 
aome  of  the  obvious  analogues  here  are  the 
c^^^tt^^^"^»"  Institution,  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Croea,  and  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  We  shovdd  consider  the  possl- 
blUty  that  the  basic  legislation  for  this  In- 
stitution wovUd  contain  a  permanent  au- 
thorization for  the  appropriation  <^  Federal 
funds,  much  as  NSF  now  enjoys. 

THR   CRUCIAL  FACTOR 

Yet  legal  structure  alone  will  not  suffice 
to  resolve  the  public-private  dilemma,  either 
as  viewed  by  Congress  or  from  abroad.  The 
crucial  factor.  In  my  mind.  Is  the  selection 
of  a  highly  distinguished  Board  of  Regents  or 
Trustees— numbering  among  its  membership 
represenUtives  from  the  Executive  Branch 
and  from  both  houses  of  Congress,  perhaps, 
but  with  private  citizens  In  t^e  clear  ma- 
lorlty,  and  with  policy  control  effectively  in 
the^  hands.  If  membership  on  this  Board 
could  involve  a  sufficiently  chaUenglng  In- 
teUectual  experience,  quite  aside  from  any 
honorific  aspects,  the  very  best  men  In  our 
society  would  be  eager  to  serve  on  it  and  to 
become  committed  to  its  work  and  to  guiding 
Its  operations.  We  might  then  have  talwn  a 
long^p  toward  resolving  the  public-private 

dllywlTtlft 

If  some  such  mechanism  could  prove  use- 
ful m  meeting  the  difficulties  In  supporting 
international  studies,  perhaps  It  can  help  us 
resolve  the  broader  question  of  federal  sup- 
port of  the  social  sciences  and  specifically  of 
classified  research. 

A   SUMMAXT 

Let  me  try  to  summarize.  I  have  spoken  of 
the  history  of  the  relationships  among  the 
federal  government,  the  universities,  and  the 
foundations.  .,  _    j. 

I  have  tolked  about  the  problem  of  finding 
the  money  with  which  to  support  the  enter- 
prise of  higher  education,  and  I  have  urged 
tiiat  we  develop  a  capacity  for  rational,  na- 
tionwide planning  for  higher  education. 

FlnaUy  I  have  touched  on  just  one  facet 
of  the  thorny  problem  of  federal  support  of 
the  social  sciences,  using  as  an  example  the 
field  of  International  studies  and  research. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that  I  tmnk 
that  I  would  be  strongly  opposed  to  a  PuU 
Employment  Act  for  American  political  s<d- 
entistt.  There  Is  plenty  of  work  In  the  field 
of  higher  educaUon  alone  to  keep  all  of  you 
busy  for  some  time  to  come,  whether  you 
are  in  the  "Caucus  for  tixe  New"  or  the  Old 
Political  Science." 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OP  mCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8ENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  9,  1968 
Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Americans 
of  Armenian  descent  have  made  notable 
contributions  to  our  Nation.  They  are  in- 
variably industrious,  law  abiding,  and 
"good  family  people."  They  also  have  a 
certain  verve  and  elan  to  which  anyone 
who  has  attended  Armenian  festivals 
and  dimces  can  attest. 

We  seldom  read,  however,  of  the  land 
from  whence  they  came— Armenia.  I 
consider  it  our  good  fortune,  therefore, 
to  have  the  benefit  of  impressions  of  a 
recent  visitor  who  has  a  keen  eye,  a  blood 
tie  and  an  instinctive  feel  and  insight 
Into  things  Armenian.  This  visitor  was 
Mitch  Kehetian,  the  able  managing  edi- 
tor  of   the   East   Side   Newspaper    of 

Three  articles  by  Mr.  Kehetian,  which 
appeared  in  the  August  14.  21,  and  28 
issues  of  the  East  Side  Newspapers,  pro- 
vide us  with  a  rare  view  of  a  historic 
land  and  a  proud  people. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m 
the  Record,  the  articles  follow : 
EorroR  Visrrs  Ancestral  Armenia:  A  Land  of 
Rocks  and  Pride — I 
(By  Mitch  Kehetian) 
Yerevan,  Armenia.— When  Alexander  the 
Great  reached  this  northern  outpost  of  old 
Armenia  he  said:  "This  Is  a  land  of  rocta. 

The  rocks  are  still  here  but  somehow,  so  the 
saying  goes,  the  Armenians  are  able  to  grow 
wheat  out  of  the  layers  of  rocks  the  ar«nl«» 
of    the    Greek    commander    once    marched 

This  visit  to  the  ancestral  land  U  stUl  like 
a  dream  for  my  wife  Rose  and  your  editor— a 
dream  trip  we  decided  to  make  when  we 
married  15  years  ago.  o«^.* 

For  Rose  the  visit  to  Armenia,  a  Soviet 
republic,  also  meant  meeting  for  the  first 
time  her  only  living  aunt  and  a  host  of 
cousins.  . 

Her  aunt  and  mother  were  separated  dur- 
ing the  Infamops  Turkish  massacres  that 
claUned  the  Uvea  of  nearly  two  mlUlon  Chris- 
tlan  Armenians  during  World  War  I. 

My  wife's  mother  died  several  years  ago  m 
Ambrldge,  Pa.  Her  last  wish  was  that  one  of 
her  three  daughters  would  someday  visit  the 
"homeland"  and  her  sister. 

This  wish  Is  being  fulfilled  and  hopefuUy 
we  WlU  return  in  the  years  to  come  for  other 
visits  to  the  "land  of  rocks." 

Fortunately,  both  of  us  are  able  to  con- 
verse (to  a  Umlted  degree)  in  Armenian  with 
the  people.  Surprisingly,  many  of  the  younger 
people  can  speak  EngUsh  and  are  keenly 
interested  In  the  presidential  campaign  In 

America.  .^  ^   ^ .  ♦-. 

If  Senator  McCarthy  could  find  a  way  to 
get    their    votes— he'd    have    three    mUUon 

backers.  ,    ,  „  _.  » 

We  arrived  in  Yerevan,  the  capital  of  Soviet 
Armenia,  on  July  19.  The  flight  over  the 
Caucasus  Moxintalns  was  as  inspirational  aa 
our  own  Rocky  Mountain  chain. 

As  we  approached  the  ancestral  land,  the 
plane  was  suddenly  fiUed  with  cheers,  tears 
and  embraces  by  the  some  60  other  American- 
Armenians  on  the  tour. 

For  many  of  the  old-timers,  this  was  their 
first  visit  to  the  "homeland."  "Now  I  can 
close  my  eyes— ITe  seen  the  mountain  top. 
they  wept. 
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killed  In  your  country.  They  stood  for  peace 
and  tbe  poor  of  America." 

Not  too  long  ago,  during  Stalin's  era.  tbe 
people  who  beUeved  in  a  Supreme  Being 
kept  such  beliefs  wlthm  tbelr  hearts. 

Yet  as  I  mingle  with  tbe  pec^e  and  bear 
them  out  on  tbe  issues  at  tbe  world,  I  find 
they  are  imafrald  to  express  themselves — 
privately  or  publicly. 

Impossible  \u>der  Communist  rule  you 
ask?  I  thought  so  too— vm til  these  first  sev- 
eral days  In  Soviet  Armenia. 

In  next  week's  editions  111  attempt  to 
write  about  the  moderlsatlon  of  this  land  o< 
rocks,  discxisslona  with  the  leading  Journal- 
ists and  the  future  they  see  for  their  land. 

I'll  also  write  about  "a  voice  from  tbe 
grave"  that  fate  may  have  a  hand  with  to 
tell,  me  that  somewhere  in  Turkish  held 
Armenia  lives  an  old  woman  named  Paradn 
who  did  not  perish  during  the  massacre. 

AanxNiANS  Skx  a  New  Dawn:  A  Paouo  amd 

PKOOKZSSIVK  PKOPLK — II 

(By  Mitch  Kehetian) 

YaaxvAN,  AaxmiA. — ^How  does  one  measure 
progress  and  a  better  way  of  life  under  Com- 
munism for  a  people  who  can  trace  their  an- 
cestry back  to  800  years  before  the  birth  of 
Obrist? 

As  a  visiting  American  who  loves  bis  free 
enterprise,  democratic  form  of  government — 
It  u  dlfflcult. 

This  is  Soviet  Armenia.  Tbe  ruling  govern- 
ment is  tbe  Communist  Party — and  monu- 
menta  to  Lenin  sure  constant  reminders  that 
rm  a  long  way  from  Detroit,  U.S-A. 

Hera  you  don't  ask  for  the  "owner  of  the 
store."  They  tell  you  "The  people  own  the 
store." 

Once  I  hurdled  the  obstacle  that  the  gov- 
ernment owns  everything  (or  as  they  say 
here,  the  people)  I  was  able  to  understand 
tbe  Armenian  who  talks  about  tbe  future 
of  bis  country  ...  a  Soviet  Republic. 

Soviet  Armenia  has  a  population  of  ap- 
proximately three  mlUion  living  on  11,500 
square  miles  of  land,  mountains  and  rocks. 

"Someday  we'll  get  old  Armenia  back,"  you 
bear  from  a  university  student  while  relaxing 
on  a  park  bench  in  Lenin  Sqiiare. 

He  senses  I'm  not  a  native  Armenian,  but 
continues  to  talk  and  I  listen. 

The  young  man  makes  a  point  of  letting  me 
know  that  bis  country  is  progressing  with 
tbe  help  of  Soviet  power — and  a  chance  to 
breatbe. 

"We  dont  have  to  worry  about  them  (the 
Turks)  attacking  and  killing  us  anymore. 
Now  we  can  re-bulld  our  land  and  look  to  the 
kind  of  a  futiure  our  ancestors  were  denied 
for  hundreds  of  years,"  he  continues. 

To  tbe  south  of  Yeravan  is  old  Armenia — 
now  held  by  the  Turks  and  practicaUy  de- 
populated as  an  Armenian  community. 

My  friend  continued  with:  "But  bera  in 
Soviet  Armenia  we  have  three  million  broth- 
en  and  slsten.  We  have  schools,  factories, 
hospitals,  science  academies,  museums,  and 
new  buildings  going  up  all  over  the  country. " 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  Yerevan,  tbe  capital  of 
Armenia,  now  glistens  with  pink  tufla  ce- 
ment block  high-rise  apartments.  Next  month 
this  ancient  city  observes  iU  3,750tb  birth- 
day— ^founded  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  Urartu 
state. 

As  my  friend  and  I  were  about  to  part, 
be  turned  and  said:  "Come  txusk  in  10  years 
and  you'll  see  tbe  most  beautiful  city  in  tbe 
world." 

I  wasnt  about  to  argue.  His  face  was  fUtod 
with  pride  and  determination. 

Tbe  same  kind  of  pride  and  determination 
I  see  everywhera  in  this  tiny  Communist 
outpost  amid  the  Caucasus  Mountains. 

My  next  chat  resumed  with  workera  at  a 
leather  factory — men  and  women.  Then  too 
I  got  tbe  same  pttcb  on  bow  progressive 
Armenia  la  and  bow  great  it  will  be  in  tbe 
futura. 

But  those  a  little  older  tbao  tbe  young 
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tiniverslty  student  wera  quick  to  admit  their 
chance  to  "breathe"  came  after  Stalin's 
death. 

About  this  time  I  was  determined  to  seek 
out  at  leaat  one  Armenian  who  wasn't  satis- 
fled.  I  did  at  an  Ice  cream  parlor  down 
tbe  street  from  tbe  Hotel  Armenia  ...  my 
home  away  from  tbe  U.8.A. 

A  young  father  with  bis  two  sons  said 
it  In  these  words:  "I  wont  be  satisfied  until 
every  village  and  dty  in  Armenia  looks  like 
Yeravan.  We'ra  an  ancient  people  but  So- 
viet Armenia  is  still  an  infant  country." 
I  was  reminded  that  in  1930  the  Invading 
Turkish  army  was  less  than  10  miles  away 
from  Yeravan.  "That's  bow  close  we  came 
to  physical  extinction,  and  we  only  bad  one 
mlUlon  people  left.  I  think  we've  progressed 
from  those  darkest  pages  of  Armenian  his- 
tory,"  tbe  yoiuig  father  concluded. 

My  next  encounter  on  the  subject  of  prog- 
ress and  the  futura  of  Armenia  came  with 
some  of  tbe  leading  Journalists  of  newspa- 
pen  here  In  Yerevan. 

I  spent  about  six  boun  conferring  with 
Hachig  Hovakimlan,  editor  of  tbe  daily  'So- 
viet Hayastan'  newspaper  who  also  serves  as 
president  of  tbe  Armenian  Journalistic  So- 
ciety. 

Hovaldmlan  proudly  dUplayed  four  awards 
tbe  newspaper  won  while  competing  with 
newspapen  tbrouglurat  tbe  Soviet  Union.  Of 
course  not  having  to  worry  about  advertis- 
ing space  to  subsldlxe  tbe  newspaper  helps. 
The  government  owns  and  absorbs  tbe  cost 
of  printing  the  newspaper — like  all  other 
businesses. 

"But  we're  still  competitive,"  tbe  Armenian 
editor  reminded  me.  There  are  three  other 
daily  newspapers,  coupled  with  some  70 
weekly,  semi-weekly  and  bi-weekly  news- 
papers in  Armenia. 

My  next  stop  was  tbe  "Hayastan  Voice" 
newspaper  and  offices  of  the  Committee  for 
Cultural  Relations  with  Armenians  Abroad. 
The  Invite  came  from  Patrik  Serian,  whose 
credentials  revealed  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  Central  Committee.  Talk 
about  an  American  getting  the  "red  carpet" 
treatment — I  did. 

Here  I  spent  considerable  time  outlining 
tbe  role  of  tbe  American-Armenian  and  his 
contributions  to  tbe  American  way  of  life 
to  Vahakn  Davtlan,  a  noted  poet.  Journalist 
and  vice  president  of  the  Cultural  ReUtions 
Committee. 

Here  too  I  beard  about  tbe  progress  of 
ArmenU  and  its  bright  future.  Without  being 
called  a  brainwashed  toixrtst.  I  have  to  ad- 
mit that  progress  is  visible.  Maybe  it's  the 
Armenian  in  my  blood — or  Just  ftafllling  a 
dream  trip  to  the  land  of  my  anceatora  who 
somehow  survived  tbe  invasions  of  the  Mon- 
goU,  the  Romans,  the  Aasyriana,  tbe  Ma- 
melukes of  Egypt,  tbe  Persians,  Alexander 
the  Qraat.  the  Seljuk  and  Ottoman  Turks. 
and  others  bent  on  crushing  a  small  people 
who  embraced  Christianity  in  301  AJ). 

Next  week  III  conclude  my  series  from 
Armenia  with  a  report  on  the  church  and 
practice  of  tbe  Christian  faith  in  a  land  gov- 
erned by  the  Communist  sickle  and  hammer. 

ATHKisif  Vnsus  OHXXBTiAmrr:    Aucxnuns 

CUMO  TO  "FAirH"— m 

(By  Mitch  Kehetian) 

YxaxvAN.  AanxinA.- In  tbe  year  301  A.D. 
St.  Oregory  the  Illuminator  converted  tbe 
then  Zoroaster-wocsblpplng  Armenians  to 
tbe  Christian  faith. 

Historians,  and  many  Armenlana,  claim  tbe 
convenlon  to  Christianity  in  a  part  of  the 
world  then  Infested  with  violence-prone 
anti-Christian  religious  sects  brought  upon 
the  persecution  and  near  destruction  of  the 
Armenian  people. 

FArra  TO  suavxva 

Othera  contend  tbe  Christian  rallglon  gave 
tbe  Armenian  tbe  faith  needed  to  s\irvlve 
centuries  of  subjugation  at  tbe  bands  of  the 
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Mongola,    Persians,    Assyrians,    Turks    and 
other  rampaging  non-Obrlstlans. 

In  tbe  dark  days  of  1916-18,  it  is  estimated 
that  some  two  million  Obrlstlan  Armenians 
perished  In  Western  Turkish-held  Armenia. 
Which  brings  us  to  the  question:  Is  Chris- 
tianity being  practiced  In  Soviet  ArmenUf 
Yes  .  .  .  but  to  a  limited  degree. 
Hera  in  tbe  capital  city,  tbera  is  ons  "ac- 
tive" Armenian  church — St.  Sarkia. 

In  total  tbera  ar^  approximately  13  "active" 
churches  in  Armenia— I'm  told.  Othera  an  in 
ruins,  and  othera  are  tabbed  as  "Inactive" 
and  historical  shrines. 

DOcraxKS  of  atkkisic 
Despite    tbe    Soviet    Government's    pro- 
claimed doctrine  espousing  atheism,  a  large 
number  of  Armenians  still  bslleve  and  attend 
services. 

My  vrlfe  Rose,  and  I.  attended  a  Sunday 
service  at  Holy  Etchmiadzln,  the  Holy  See 
of  the  supreme  Patrlareh  and  Catholics  of 
All  Armenians,  Vasken  I. 

Though  Vasken  I  was  away  on  a  world- 
wide tour  of  Armenian  centers — Detroit  in- 
cluded— the  ancient  cathedral  was  packed 
with  Armenians  who  came  to  pray,  light  a 
candle,  and  kiss  tbe  Holy  Cross. 

We  saw  village  people  who  brought  sheep, 
chickens  and  doves  for  baptismal  sacrifices. 
Some  bad  walked  for  miles  over  mountains 
and  rocks  to  rekindle  tbelr  faith . 

I  also  talked  to  a  young  lady  who  wlU  be 
entering  Yerevan  University  next  month. 
When  tbe  girl  learned  I  was  a  visiting  Ameri- 
can of  Armenian  ancestry  a  conversation 
struck  up. 

In  a  few  short  minutes  we  learned  the 
charming  17-year-old  didn't  believe  in 
Christian  teachings — and  for  that  matter — 
any  other  form  of  Ood-fearlng  rallglon. 

I  asked,  if  you  dont  believe,  what  brings 
you  to  Etcbmladdn.  She  replied:  "To  ap- 
preciate Its  beautiful  Armenian  archltectture 
and  for  lU  historical  values." 

PAGAN   EXPaXSSION 

For  tbe  yoimg  lady,  baptism  to  tbe  Chris- 
tian faith  Is  merely  an  old  pagan  expression 
of  chasing  evil  spirits  out  of  a  new-born 
cbUd. 

"When  I  marry  and  have  children,  I  will 
bring  them  to  Etduniadzin — because  tbe 
cbureb  is  a  part  of  oxur  ancient  history  and 
its  legend  must  be  preserved,"  she  said. 

In  a  final  parting  word,  tbe  dark-eyed  Ar- 
menian beauty,  said:  "How  can  I  believe  in  a 
religion  that  only  brought  death  and  misery 
to  my  pec^lef " 

Yet  we  saw  other  young  people  filing  into 
the  cathedral — many  with  gold  croes  neck- 
laces and  """"g  tbe  sign  of  tbe  cross. 

Another  point  of  Interest  on  our  tour  was 
a  visit  to  tbe  ruins  of  tbe  ancient  Cathedral 
of  Zvartnota — not  too  far  from  Etehmiadzin. 

A  NATTOITAL  SKBIItX 

The  cathedral  was  built  in  641  AD.  and 
destroyed  by  invading  Assyrians  In  the  10th 
century.  Yet  this  ancient  Christian  churob 
lias  become  a  national  shrine,  if  you're  a 
believer — and  a  historical  site  If  otherwise. 

I  also  visited  an  old  "Inactive"  village 
church  about  16  miles  from  Yerevan  where 
supposedly  the  remains  of  St.  Mesrop — the 
father  of  tbe  Armenian  alphabet — is  burled 
In  a  steel  and  concrete  vault  .  .  .  for  safe 
keeping. 

A  priest  from  Etchmiadzln  tends  to  burn- 
ing candles  in  memory  of  St.  Mesrop  and 
to  welcome  tourists  and  students  of  history. 
No  one  from  the  village  comes  to  the  old 
church  for  services. 

While  in  New  York  City  last  May,  Catbo- 
Ucoe  Vaaken  said:  "Dear  faithful,  God  is  not 
dead,  neither  Is  humanity  In  man.  We  be- 
lieve that  men  are  deetined  to  know  Ood 
and  immortality.  Let  us,  therefore  preach 
Christ's  Gospel  with  renewed  faith." 

"We  also  pray  that  your  great  and  glorioos 
land.  Christ-loving  America,  exlsta  in  peace 
and  prosperity." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CKSISr   AMD    FBXXDOIC 

His  Holiness  also  said:  "The  hletorj  of  the 
Armenian  people  and  their  church  has  been 
an  authentic  witness  for  the  Christian  faith 
and  martyrdom  in  the  name  of  Christ  and 
of  freedom." 

Yet  here  in  Soviet  Armenia,  tbe  Christian 
church  struggles  to  reach  the  people — who 
once  boasted  that  their  country  was  the  flnt 
to  establlsh  Christianity  as  tbe  state  cbureb 
of  the  land — that  was  in  301  AJ3. 

In  summary,  it  must  be  said  that  faith  does 
exist  In  CX)mmuQlst  Armenia — though  not  as 
visible  and  active  as  back  home. 

Instead  I  find  another  kind  of  faith — a 
faith  in  tbe  rebuUdlng  of  a  new  Armenia  and 
an  eye  on  tbe  historical  lands  of  Western 
Armenia — now  held  by  tbe  Turks. 

BIONS   OF    PaOGSESS 

In  my  two  previous  reports  from  Armenia, 
I  attempted  to  convey  the  determination  of 
the  people  to  build  a  new  society,  the  signs 
of  progress,  rebuilding  of  ancient  Yerevan, 
and  in  conclusion  that  some  form  of  reli- 
gion still  exists — though  the  government 
proclaims  atheism. 

Tomorrow  (August  6)  we  leave  for  Moscow 
and  the  trip  back  home.  We  will  come  back 
for  another  visit  to  the  Valley  of  Noah's 
Ark — tbe  land  of  my  ancestora  whose  re- 
corded history  dates  back  to  800  yean  before 
tbe  Blrtb  of  Christ. 
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tension  Service.  Well  over  115,000  memben 
participated  last  year.  ThU  was  an  increase 
of  16,000  over  tbe  last  three  yean. 

Who  knows,  one  of  these  youngatera  may 
some  day  be  barnstorming  across  the  coun- 
try as  a  presidential  candidate  I 


MATT4»«AaUIRE.  THE  ORIGINATOR 
OP  LABOR  DAY 


YOUTH  SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  TXNNXSSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  9,  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  good 
to  know  that  our  young  people  of  today 
are  publicly  voicing  their  views  on  im- 
portant matters  that  confront  them  as 
individuals  and  as  members  of  a  free  so- 
ciety. 

I  think  this  is  an  appropriate  time  to 
commend  the  members  of  the  4-H  Club 
public  speaking  program  for  their  hard 
work  and  efforts  toward  speaking  out  for 
the  betterment  of  America. 

An  editorial  appeared  in  the  Johnson 
City  Press-Chronicle  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tonber  2.  1968,  entitled  "Youth  Speaks 
Out,"  which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
the  readers  of  the  Recobd  : 

Tooth  Spbaks  Orrr 

Tht  American  public  wlU  hear  htmdreds 
of  speeches  during  tbe  next  few  months  from 
hopeful  political  candidates.  Personal  ap- 
pearances, radio  and  television  broadcasts 
will  carry  to  the  listener  not  only  the  speak- 
er's mMsage  but  also  his  personality. 

Another  group — considerably  younger — is 
also  being  beard  throughout  the  country  via 
tbe  same  media.  Tbey  are  the  young  people 
active  in  tbe  4-H  Club  pubUc  speaking  pro- 
gram. 

They  polish  up  tbelr  oratory  In  their  home 
counties — and  hope  for  state  and  national 
recognition. 

Tbe  top  boy  and  girl  in  each  state  will  get 
a  650  UJ3:  savings  Ixmd.  Tbe  state  champions 
can  then  enter  national  competition.  The  na- 
tional award  Is  a  6600  scholarebip  for  the 
two  most  outstanding  4-H  speakera  from 
ooast-to-ooast.  plus  expense-paid  trips  as 
delegates  to  the  National  4-H  Congress  to  be 
held  m  Chicago  the  first  week  In  December. 
In  addition,  tbe  most  eloquent  pair  of  speak- 
era In  each  county  earn  medals  of  b<mor. 

Tbe  public  speaking  program  is  steadily 
gaining  In  p<H>uiarlty  according  to  enroll- 
msnt  figures  reported  by  the  Cooperative  ex- 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF   NXW   JXaSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  9.  1968 

Mr.  JOEI^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  very 
significant  historical  research  has  been 
conducted  by  Murray  Zuckoff  of  the 
Morning  Call  which  Is  published  in  Pat- 
erson,  N J.  Mr.  Zuckoff  has  summed  up 
this  research  in  two  Labor  Day  articles 
in  1967  and  1968. 

His  articles  should  be  of  special  in- 
terest to  historians  of  the  American 
trade  union  movement  as  they  Indicate 
conclusively  that  the  true  originator  of 
Labor  Day,  Matthew  Maguire  of  Pater- 
son  has  never  been  accorded  the  recog- 
nition which  is  due  to  him. 

I  congratulate  Murray  Zuckoff  and  the 
Morning  Call  for  this  extraordinary  de- 
tective work  in  history,  and  I  now  set 
fourth  in  full  the  two  Zuckoff  articles: 
[From  the  Peterson  (N.J.  Morning  CaU. 
Sept  4,  19671 
Fathzb  or  LABoa  Dat:  Pathson's  MAOcntx? 
(By  Murray  Zuckoff) 
Labor  Day  as  a  national  holiday  in  large 
measure  belongs  to  Paterson.  It  was  one  of 
this  City's  residents  who  campaigned  for  the 
establishment  of  a  day  of  rest  for  working 
people. 

His  name  was  Matthew  Maguire,  an  Eighth 
Ward  Alderman  who  ran  on  the  Socialist 
Party  ticket  and  twice  defeated  bis  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  rivals  In  1894  and 
1896. 

Maguire  spent  most  of  his  life  In  Patereon, 
served  It  and  died  here  In  1917.  Today  he  has 
become  what  George  OrweU  would  have 
called  an  "unperaon." 

His  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  his- 
tory book,  including  radical  histories  of  the 
American  labor  movement,  in  Congressional 
records,  or  library  files.  He  may  Just  as  weU 
not  have  existed  for  aU  history  is  concerned. 
Yet  It  was  he,  not  tbe  man  history  credits 
as  founding  Labor  Day,  Peter  J.  McGulre  of 
Camden,  who  was  the  holiday's  real  founder. 
Tbe  two  men  were  not  related  and  tbe  like- 
lihood Is  that  they  never  met. 

The  only  known  reference  Maguire  made 
about  McGulre  was  in  a  story  be  wrote  for 
tbe  May  11,  1896  Issue  of  the  "Paterson  Peo- 
ple", a  weekly  Socialist  newspaper  published 
and  edited  In  Paterson.  In  the  story  Maguire 
denounced  McGulre  as  a  mlsleader  of  labor 
and  an  opponent  of  Socialism. 

Except  for  the  perseverance  of  bis  youngest 
granddaugtber,  M«.  Doris  Atherton  of  Pat- 
erson, Magulre's  role  as  a  labor  leader  and 
uncompromising  Socialist  might  have  con- 
tinued as  It  had  been — consigned  to  obUvlon. 
How  did  It  happen  that  Maguire  was  not 
credited  with  tbe  establishment  of  Labor 
Day?  How  did  he  become  involved?  Who  was 
he?  Most  important,  what  evidence  Is  there 
to  substantiate  Magulre's  role  other  than  his 
granddaughter's  claim? 

Not  much,  and  then  again,  a  great  deal. 
Magulre's  existence,  activities,  contributions 
had  to  be  imraveUed  like  a  mystery  novel. 
Clues  seemed  to  peter  out,  evidence  was 
elusive,  there  was  no  IdentiflcaUon  avaU- 
able. 
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PhUlp  Foner,  nMlcal  labor  hlatorlan  and 
author  of  several  w(  i*b  including  a  4-volume 
hUtory  of  American  labor,  waa  askwl  what 
he  knefw  about  Magi  Ire. 

"Frankly.  I've  nei  er  heard  of  him  before." 
r^mer  replied.  "I'vi  never  come  acroaa  his 
name  In  my  investlf  atlons.  Of  course.  I  dont 
rule  out  the  poaslllllty  be  may  have  been 
the  founder  of  Lab  >r  Day.  Maybe  what  you 
have  Is  a  historical  1  Jid." 

Morris  U.  Scbapp  »,  editor  of  "Jewish  Cur- 
rents" and  a  radlial  labor  historian,  also 
■aid  be  bad  no  kn<  wledge  of  Magulre.  "I've 
heard  of  McQulre  but  yoiw  man  doesn't 
sound  familiar." 

MAgulre's  name  1  in't  found  In  any  stand- 
ard history  book.  L  w  Troy,  author  of  Orga- 
nised Labor  In  Neif  Jeraey".  written  as  part 


of  the  New  Jersey 


den,  author  of  the 


hUtorlcal  series,  doesn't 


Ust  the  name.  NeitJ  ler  does  Paul  W.  Brlssen- 


hlstory  of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  Woi  id  and  their  predecessors. 
Even  Charles  and  &  ary  Beard's  epic  "History 
of  American  Clvllli  itlon"  bears  no  mention 
of  Magulre. 

The  man  f  orgctte  a  by  history  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  SocialU  t  Labor  Party,  once  an 
influential  radical  (roup,  now  a  sect  claim- 
ing to  follow  the  do  itrlne  of  Karl  Marx.  John 
Ttmm.*8n  8.  L.  P.  official  In  New  York  was 
contacted   for   Information   about   Magulre. 

"You  said  this  i  aan's  name  was  spelled 
M-a-g-u-l-r-e  not  B  [-c-G-u-1-r-e?"  he  aaked. 
"Let  me  check  som )  of  the  files  here.  Tlmm 
checked. 

"Here's  somethl  ng.  Samuel  Oompers 
(founder  and  first  i  resident  of  tbe  American 
Federation  of  Lai  or)  mentions  a  Matt 
Magulre  in  hU  boo  i  "Seventy  Years  of  LUe 
and  Labor",  Tlmm  i  aid.  "It's  Just  a  reference 
to  and  effort  by  Ms  foXn  to  stop  John  awin- 
ton  (reporter  for  t  »e  New  York  S\m  In  the 
1880's)  from  wrltli  ig  a  story  that  was  not 
true.  Nothing  aboi  t  Labor  Day   though." 

Was  there  any  oi  her  reference  to  Magtilre 
In  the  S.  L.  P.  files, '  Imm  was  asked. 

"He  was  a  memb  r  of  the  S.  L.  P.",  he  was 
told. 

"That's  possible,'  Tlmm  responded.  "But 
he  may  have  beei  one  of  those  members 
who  worked  with  t  le  A.  F.  L.  If  he  was.  he 
wasn't  In  good  stai  idlng  with  the  party." 

Magulre  was  not  i  member  of  the  A.  F.  L.. 
although  he  had  been  a  member  of  its 
predecessor  and  rlv  il,  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
Ilmm  was  Informi  d.  "Oh?",  he  answered. 
The  conversation  ei  ided. 

In  spite  of  this,  two  tangible  blU  of  evi- 
dence remain  that  Identify  MagtUre.  One  is 
tbe  only  available  bound  volume  of  the 
"Paterson  People"  yhich  Magulre  published 
from  June  30,  1894  to  July  13,  1895  while  an 
Alderman.  This  wa  the  local  edition  of  the 
then  thriving  natlc  nal  organ  of  the  S.  L.  P. 
"The  People". 

Another  tanglbU  bit  of  evidence  about 
the  life  and  role  of  Magulre  was  an  obituary 
printed  in  the  Mon  ilng  Call  January  2,  1917. 
a  day  after  he  died  Both  are  owned  by  Mrs. 
Atherton. 

Magulre  was  boi  n  In  18S5  In  New  York 
and  lived  diu'lng  a  period  of  strife  between 
labor  and  industry.  From  the  1860's  to  the 
early  1900'8  Amerca  was  Involved  In  the 
birth  pangs  of  new  ly  emerging  national  un- 
ion and  socialist  movements  and  newly 
forming  industrial  empires  seeking  to  crush 
them  In  embryo. 

That  period  wit  leased  the  birth,  forma- 
tion, decline,  and  >  leath  of  several  labor  or- 
ganlisatlons  and  i  oclallst  groups  and  the 
birth  and  still  flo  irlsblng  iinlon  organiza- 
tions. 

It  was  Into  thl  dlmata  that  Matt  Ma- 
gulre was  bom  an  1  evolved  politically  from 
a  Republican  to  TH  mocrat  to  Qreenbacker  to 
Socialist. 

His  parents  movi  id  from  New  York  to  Pat- 
erson while  he  wa  i  still  a  child  and  settled 
In  the  Eighth  W  utl  where  he  spent  the 
greater  p«rt  of  his  1  Lf e. 
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ICAOmiS    AND    LABOB    DAT 

Magulre  attended  the  local  public  schools 
and  later  St.  John's  Parochial  School  where 
a  classmate,  John  Hlnchllffe.  went  on  to  be- 
come Paterson  Mayor  from  1897  to  1904  and 
was  later  elected  State  Senator.  After  leav- 
ing school,  Magulre  became  an  apprentice  In 
a  machine  shop  here,  and  moved  to  Brooklyn 
in  1871  to  work  for  the  Columbia  Iron  Com- 
pany. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  his  entry  Into 
the  labor  movement.  For  the  next  36  years 
his  energy  was  entirely  devoted  to  tbe  cause 
of  the  worklngman. 

While  employed  in  the  Brooklyn  firm,  Ma- 
gulre successfully  led  tbe  workers  there  In 
their  first  strike  for  shorter  hours.  As  a  re- 
sult, he  was  elected  delegate  In  the  Eight 
Hour  League  which  was  campaigning  for 
shorter  hours. 

In  recognition  of  his  work  at  the  plant 
and  in  tlie  Leaf^ue.  Magulre  was  elected  secre- 
tary of  the  Machinists'  and  Blacksmiths' 
Union,  later  reorganized  as  the  Knights  of 
Labor  Assembly  1562. 

According  to  the  obituary  in  The  Morn- 
ing Call,  "Plans  to  complete  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  ironworkers'  unions  in  New 
York  and  vicinity  were  begun.  Mr.  Magulre 
was  one  of  a  conunlttee  of  three  appointed 
to  collect,  arrange,  and  systematize  all  work- 
Ingmen  and  unions  In  such  a  manner  that 
they  might  be  brought  together  and  united 
in  one  solid  body.  In  short  time  this  com- 
mittee became  known  as  the  'sleepless  three' 
because  of  their  untiring  efforts." 

From  that  venture  Magulre  took  a  promin- 
ent i>art  in  organizing  the  Central  Labor 
Union  of  New  York  to  which  53  labor  unions 
became  affiliated.  The  united  effort  of  the 
C.L.U.  was  responsible  for  the  reduction 
of  work  hours  for  street  car  and  brewery 
workers  and  bakers,  the  eetablishment  of  a 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  factory  in- 
spections. 

In  1882,  according  to  the  obituary,  Magulre 
conceived  the  plan  to  set  aside  one  day  In 
the  year  for  working  people  as  a  day  of  rest 
from  toll.  Through  his  efforts,  President 
Grover  A.  Cleveland  signed  a  bill  proclaiming 
Labor  Day  a  national  holiday.  For  the  next 
doeen  years  It  remained  a  localized  holiday 
In  various  States.  In  1894.  it  became  nation- 
wide through  an  act  of  Congress. 

The  first  Labor  Day  parade  In  New  York 
was  organized  by  Magulre.  Twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  marched,  and  were  led  by  William 
McOabe  of  the  Typographical  Union. 

During  tbe  winter  of  1881.  Magulre  played 
a  prominent  role  In  tbe  struggle  of  tbe  Irish 
people  against  landlordism.  A  demonstration 
of  labor  organizations  was  arranged  in  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  the  Irish  people  In 
their  no-rent  strike,  and  Magulre  was  made 
secretary  of  tbe  demonstration,  which  was 
attended  by  60,000  people  In  Union  Square. 
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He  returned  to  Paterson  with  his  family 
and  beg»n  bis  political  career  when  be  was 
elected  Eighth  Ward  Alderman  as  the  So- 
cialist Labor  Farty  candidate  In  1894,  and 
again  in  1896.  In  1894,  he  was  also  nominated 
Socialist  Labor  Party  vice-presidential  candi- 
date. 

During  his  4  years  as  Alderman  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  finance  conunlttee  and  the 
Board  of  Public  Works.  A  tireless  fighter  for 
better  labor  conditions,  Magulre  offered  res- 
olutions for  tbe  reduction  of  the  work  day  to 
6  hours,  more  educational  facilities  for  poor 
children,  legislation  for  higher  property  taxes 
for  those  who  could  afford  them,  municipal 
ownership  of  transportation  and  public  utili- 
ties, progressive  Income  tax,  abolition  of  capi- 
tal ptinlshment,  and  recall  of  public  officials 
by  their  constituents  If  they  failed  to  repre- 
sent them. 

In  July  1894,  Magulre  Introduced  a  reeolu- 
tlon  permitting  unemployed  workers  in  the 
City  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  their  prop- 


erty taxes  to  be  hired  by  the  City  to  grade, 
curb,  and  Improve  tbe  municipal  streets  and 
roads  In  lieu  of  paying  taxes.  He  proposed  the 
City  employ  these  workers  Instead  of  paying 
contractors. 

After  a  lengthy  debate  the  resolution  was 
adopted  and  a  conunlttee  of  three,  including 
Magulre,  was  appolntsd  to  organise  tbe  un- 
employed to  do  the  work. 

Referring  to  his  victory,  the  Paterson  News 
in  lU  July  17.  1894  Issus  wrote:  "Alderman 
Maguli*  has  since  his  election  steadily  ad- 
vocated Sodallstlo  doctrines  but  that  a 
Republican  Board  of  Aldermen  should  sub- 
scribe to  his  dootrlnes  seems  almost  beyond 
belief." 

DurtMg  Board  meetings,  Magulre's  wry 
sense  of  humor  often  amused  the  audience 
and  other  Aldermen.  During  a  meeting  in 
August  1894.  Democratic  Alderman  Boylan 
opposed  an  ordinance  to  challenge  the  name 
of  Madison  Avenue  west  of  Main  Street  to 
Montclalr  Street. 

Asked  why  he  opposed  the  change  Boylan 
said :  "It  Is  the  name  of  a  good  dead  Demo- 
crat." Magulre  rose  to  the  occasion. 

"Mr.  President,"  he  addressed  the  Board. 
"I  move  the  name  be  changed  to  Boylan  Ave- 
nue. It  is  the  name  of  the  only  great  living 
Democrat,  and  besides  tbe  street  Is  very 
short." 

At  another  meeting  Boylan  again  tangled 
with  Alaguire.  "My  colleague  says  you  can't 
educate  us  Democrats,"  Boylan  said.  "I  re- 
member when  he  was  a  Democrat,  when  he 
was  a  Republican,  when  he  was  a  Green- 
backer.  Now  he  Is  a  Socialist.  God  knows 
what  he'll  be  next." 

Writing  about  the  encounter  in  the  "Pat- 
erson People"  Magulre  stated:  "And  thus 
with  the  good  foot  In  bis  mouth.  Boylan  paid 
another  high  tribute  to  Alderman  Magulre 
by  showing  the  difference  between  the  man 
who  can  progress  and  the  animal  with  tall 
and  ears." 

After  another  bout  with  Boylan.  Magulre 
wrote:  "When  this  great  'Democratic  leader' 
opens  his  mouth  to  speak  he  generally  puts 
his  foot  into  It.  This  time  it  was  his  sore 
foot." 

A  week  before  Labor  Day  was  to  be  cele- 
brated in  Paterson  in  1894.  Magulre  esti- 
mated that  1.000  workers  would  participate. 
Several  days  before  the  scheduled  parade 
there  was  rumor  that  nonunion  men  would 
not  be  allowed  to  participate  In  the 
festivities. 

Magulre.  who  was  In  charge  of  the  parade 
wrote  In  his  newspaper:  "The  committee  in 
charge  of  the  big  Labor  Day  parade  desire 
to  disabuse  tbe  minds  of  some  workers  who 
believe  that  none  but  members  of  unions 
will  be  allowed  to  participate.  Nonunion  men 
are  cordially  invited  to  Join  with  the  union 
men  of  their  craft,  and  thU  Invitation  Is 
general." 

A  week  after  the  parade  Magulre  wrote: 
"There  was  in  Paterson  a  combined  parade. 
3,000  strong  of  all  the  labor  organizations 
With  the  Socialist  Labor  Party.  The  enthusi- 
asm along  tbe  line  of  march  could  not  have 
been  surpassed  and  augurs  well  for  the  fu- 
ture achievements  of  organized  labor  under 
the  banner  of  New  Trade  Unionism." 

Magulre.  deeply  imbued  with  the  ideas  of 
Marx  and  revolutionary  socialism.  ciUed 
upon  all  working  people  to  unite  under  the 
banner  of  organized  labor.  In  an  editorial  on 
October  14.  1894  he  wrote: 

"The  dignity  of  labor  will  only  be  realized 
when  thoee  who  perform  honest  toll  stand 
by  one  another.  ...  Be  a  partisan,  but  be 
a  labor  partisan!  And  when  you  are  a  labor 
partisan,  neighbor,  then  your  home  is  In 
organised  labor's  ranks." 

With  the  passage  of  years  Labor  Day, 
founded  and  honored  by  Socialists,  fell  Into 
disfavor  among  them.  Leaders  of  the  S.  L.  P. 
and  the  I.  W.  W.  repudiated  the  day  as  a 
government-sponsored  holiday  in  opposition 
to  May  Day,  which  they  declared  was  tbe 
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genuine  workers'  hoUday.  At  one  time  both 
had  been  regarded  as  workers'  holidays. 

in  an  editorial  on  Labor  Day  In  Septem- 
ber 1894.  Magulre  described  both  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  holiday  as  he 
saw  It.  In  that  editorial  he  wrote: 

"Flattery  Is  the  homage  virtue  pays  to  vice. 
Conscious  of  their  vice  as  the  representa- 
tives of  an  Idle  class,  the  office  holders  in 
congress  have  declared  Labor  Day  a  national 
holiday.  But  dishonest,  as  vice  always  is,  the 
homage  which  idleness  thus  paid  to  industry 
comes  accompanied  with  all  the  bypocrlcy 
of  flattery. 

"Labor  Day.  defective  though  it  la  today 
Is  a  harbinger  of  what  will  be  in  the  near 
future,  when  actual  rest  like  a  Sabbath  fes- 
tival, will  cheer  the  mnwses  from  one  end 
of  tbe  country  to  tbe  other.  Buoyed  up  with 
this  hope,  cheered  with  this  prospect,  and 
convinced  of  the  gladness  the  future  has  In 
store  lor  the  workere,  let  those  who  can 
give  themselves  and  their  famlUes  over  to 
all  the  cheering  sentiments  this  great  day 
suggests." 

In  1898  he  was  defeated  In  his  third  bid 
lor  Alderman  by  Thomas  Brogan,  a  Demo- 
crat. In  1907  he  retired  from  public  life. 
During  the  long  and  bitter  silk  strike  in 
Paterson  in  1913  Magulre  was  111  and  did  not 
participate. 

The  obituary  of  Matthew  Magulre  began: 
"Blatthew  Magulre,  former  Alderman  of  this 
City  and  prominent  in  the  labor  world  as 
an  agitator  and  union  founder,  passed  away 
yesterday  shortly  after  noon  at  the  home  of 
his  sister,  Mra.  Ellen  Toohr,  of  194  Jackson 
Street,  this  City.  He  was  aged  62  yeare." 

Several  paragraphs  later,  It  stated:  "While 
It  Is  not  generally  known,  the  deceased  was 
In  reality  the  originator  of  the  national  holi- 
day known  as  'Labor  Day'." 

Matt  Magulre  died  on  January  1,11  months 
before  the  Russian  Revolution. 

Holdoman  was  named  manager  of  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  District  of  the  Amer- 
ican FederaUon  of  Hosiery  Workere,  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  In  1926.  Two  years 
latar  he  became  a  vice-president  of  the  Inter- 
national union,  and  a  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  Stata  Federation  of  Labor  executive 
board.  He  assiated  Sidney  Hillman  in  1934  in 
setting  up  the  textile  workers  organization 
when  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions broke  away  from  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

(From  the  Patarson  (N.J.)  Morning  CaU, 

Sept.  2,  19681 
Matt  Maouu  Wnra  Hm  Rigbttul  Place 
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(By  Murray  Zuckoff) 

Mathew  Magulre  of  Paterson  Is  the  real 
father  of  Labor  Day. 

A  great  deal  of  evidence  Is  now  available 
to  substantiate  that  claim  and  to  scrap  the 
prevailing  contention  that  Peter  J.  McGuire 
of  Camden  was  founder  of  the  national  labor 
holiday. 

Material  uncovered  during  the  past  year 
from  obscure  and  defunct  labor  Journals  and 
newspapen.  from  newspapers  still  In  exist- 
ence, and  from  dust  laden  history  books  dis- 
closed that: 

No  meeting  occurred  on  the  date  and  at  tbe 
place  here,  according  to  most  historians. 
Camden's  McGuire  was  supposed  to  have 
proposed  tbe  idea  of  Labor  Day. 

The  accounta  of  what  occurred  at  that 
so-called  meeting  was  provided  15  yeara 
later  by  none  other  than  McGuire. 

No  one  present  at  tbe  meeting  where  the 
Idea  of  Labor  Day  was  proposed  ever  con- 
firmed McOulre's  account.  Those  present  at 
this  meeUng  credited  Patenon's  Magulre 
with  tbe  Idea. 

Historians  dealing  with  tbe  origin  and 
founder  of  tbe  holiday  have  reUed  solely  on 
McOulre's  veraion  and  that  of  Samuel  Gom- 

pen.   the   fljrst   president   of   the   American 

Federation  of  Labor. 


Newspaper  report*  and  writere  from  1894 
(the  year  Congress  declared  the  first  Monday 
In  September  as  a  national  Labor  Day)  to 
1924   credited   Magulre   with   founding   the 

holiday.  ^     ,       _,  ^. 

President  Grover  Cleveland,  who  signed  the 
Congressional  measure  Into  law  In  1894, 
originally  sent  a  letter  to  McGiUre  congratu- 
lating him  for  InlUatlng  the  Idea.  Later,  he 
sent  a  letter  to  Magulre  apologizing  for  the 
error  in  not  crediting  him. 

The  AFL  officialdom  perpetuated  the  Mc- 
Guire myth  because  he  was  an  official  of  the 
federation  who  toward  the  end  of  his  life 
repudiated  his  earUer  Socialist  views.  Ma- 
gulre was  never  in  the  AFL  and  never  repu- 
diated his  Socialist  principles. 

Until  last  year  Magulre  was  unknown  to 
even  such  nationally  famed  labor  historians 
as  Philip  Foner,  radical  labor  writer  and  au- 
thor of  a  4-volvune  hUtory  of  the  American 
Labor  movement,  and  Dr.  Leo  Troy  of  Rut- 
gers Univerelty,  author  of  "Organized  Labor 
in  New  Jersey."  ^    ^ 

Even  an  official  of  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party,  to  which  Magulre  belonged  and  on 
whose  platform  he  was  twice  elected  Pater- 
son Alderman  In  1894  and  1896  becoming  the 
firat  Socialist  declared  to  office  in  the  coim- 
try,  said  he  had  never  heard  of  Magviire. 

Tbe  Paterson  Alderman,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Knlgbta  of  Labor,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Central  Labor  Union  In  New  York 
which  he  helped  found  in  1882,  the  organizer 
of  the  first  Labor  Day  parade  in  New  York 
and  Paterson,  was  a  man  history  passed  by. 
Last  September,  in  the  Labor  Day  issue 
of  The  Morning  CaU,  Magulre  emerged  from 
the  oblivion  to  which  he  had  been  consigned 
by  hUtory,  to  chaUenge  the  credlblUty  of  hU- 
tory. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  IndUputable 
confirmation  that  Magulre  was  the  father  of 
Labor  Day. 

All  that  was  avaUable  then  was  the  con- 
tention of  his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Doris 
Atherton  of  Paterson,  that  her  grandfather 
was  the  founder  of  the  holiday. 

The  only  sources  she  had  to  document  her 
claim  was  an  obituary  printed  in  The  Morn- 
ing Call  Jan.  2,  1917  referring  to  Magulre 
as  the  father  of  Labor  Day.  memories  of 
stories  her  father  told  her  about  his  father, 
and  a  weekly  Socialist  newspaper  Magulre 
published  in  1894  and  1895.  the  "Paterson 
People." 

Since  then,  evidence  was  unearthed  to 
restore  Magulre  to  hU  rightful  place  In  his- 
tory. Now.  the  onus  of  proving  that  McGuire 
was  the  father  of  Labor  Day  is  on  those 
who  still  cling  to  this  contention. 

(Jredlt  for  finding  tbe  evidence  belongs  to 
George  Pearlman  of  Clifton,  a  67-year-old 
retired  tool  and  die  maker,  a  former  employe 
of  Continental  Can  Company  in  Paterson, 
and  a  member  since  1924  of  the  International 
Association  of  MachlnUts,  the  same  union 
Magulre  belonged  to  when  he  was  active  in 
the  labor  movement. 

After  reading  the  article  In  The  Morning 
Call,  Pearlman  scoured  libraries  and  hUtorl- 
cal societies  In  the  country  and  Canada  for 
material  to  determine  who  was  tbe  rightful 
father  of  Labor  Day. 

Before  he  began  his  year  long  odyssey. 
Pearlman  wrote  a  letter  to  this  reporter 
stating: 

"Mrs.  Doris  Atherton's  claim  U  valid.  Re- 
cords show  that  Matthew  Magulre  read  from 
prepared  resolutions,  statementa.  and  proc- 
lamations when  he  had  something  to  pro- 
pose at  Central  Labor  Union  meetings.  Fur- 
ther investigation  U  necessary." 

Pearlman  added:  "Somewhere,  some  place, 
there  may  be  a  letter,  a  labor  paper,  or  re- 
port of  a  CLU  delegate  that  will  fix  the  meet- 
ing place,  date,  and  the  man  that  proposed 
the  Idea.  Matthew  Magulre  can  be  that  man." 
What  did  Pearlman  flaid?  Tbe  single  most 
important  piece  of  evidence  to  puncture  pre- 
vailing claims  U  the  date  and  place  of  the 
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meeting  where  the  Idea  for  Labor  Day  was 
first  proposed. 

Most  available  hUtorlcal  accounts  claim 
that  McGuire  proposed  the  idea  of  a  national 
labor  boUday  to  the  CLU  at  Its  May  8,  1883 
meeting.  Foner,  in  hU  4-volume  hUtory, 
places  the  date  as  May  18. 

Several  historians.  Including  Edward  Pln- 
kowski.  author  of  "Forgotten  Fathers",  claim 
the  meeUng  took  place  at  Clarendon  Hall  on 
13th  Street  and  Broadway  In  New  York. 

The  question  is :  what  did  thU  Information 
come  from? 

Tbe  primary  source  comes  from  an  article 
McGuire  wrote  In  tbe  September  1897  Issue 
of  "Tbe  Carpenter",  official  organ  of  the  Car- 
pentera  Union  which  he  founded. 

In  thU  article,  he  stated  about  himself: 
"On  May  8.  1882.  the  writer  made  the  prop- 
osition. He  urged  the  propriety  of  setting 
aside  one  day  In  the  year  to  be  designated 
as  'Labor  Day',  and  to  be  establUhed  as  a 
general  hoUday  for  the  laboring  classes." 

McGuire  wrote  an  Identical  article  for  the 
September  1902  issue  of  the  "American  Fed- 
erationist",  the  official  Journal  of  the  AFL 
with  only  one  minor  change. 
Again  writing  about  himself,  he  stated: 
"Many  were  the  excellent  reasons  he  ad- 
vanced and  at  once  the  idea  was  enthusiasti- 
cally embraced."  In  the  1897  article  he  re- 
ferred to  "cogent  reasons." 
This  U  where  the  skein  of  bUtory  begins 

to  imravel.  ^^  „ 

There  was  no  meeting  of  the  CLU  on 
May  8,  which  was  a  Monday.  Not  a  single 
newspaper  that  regularly  reported  meeUnga 
of  the  CLU— The  New  York  Times,  The  World, 
Tbe  New  York  Herald,  and  the  New  Yorker 
Volkazeitung — had  any  aocounte  of  a  May  8 
meeting.  . 

Newspapers  did  carry  accounts  in  their 
May  8  issue  of  the  CLU  meeUng  of  May  7,  a 
Sunday.  The  CLU  did  not  meet  on  Mondays, 
nor  according  to  newspaper  accounta,  did  the 
union  meet  in  Clarendon  HaU.  Its  meeting 
was  conducted  at  Science  Hall  on  8th  Street 
and  Broadway. 

The  only  proof  so  far  of  McOulre's  claim 
U  McGuire  himself.  There  Is  no  proof  that 
McGuire  was  present  at  the  May  7  meeUng 
despite  the  fact  that  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  CLU. 

There  Is  proof  that  Magulre  was  there. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  CLU. 

Several    perUnent    questions    require    an- 

Ia,lt  possible  that  McGuire  could  have  for- 
gotten so  important  and  memorable  a  date 
as  May  7  or  is  it  more  than  likely  that  he 
wrote  about  the  meeting  from  newspaper 
accounta  dated  May  8  and  that  this  date  re- 
mained la  hU  memory? 

If  McGuire  regularly  attended  CLU  meet- 
ings would  It  have  been  possible  for  him  to 
have  forgotten  that  the  meetings  were  on 
Sundays — a  normal  day  of  rest  for  workers — 
and  not  a  Mondav,  a  working  day? 

If  McGuire  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Labor 
Day,  why  was  Magulre  chosen  by  the  CLU 
to  correspond  with  other  labor  orRanizatlons 
in  New  York  to  ask  for  approval?  Granted  he 
may  have  been  asked  to  do  as  CLU  secretary, 
why  was  there  no  mention  of  McGuire  as  the 
author  of  the  idea  in  any  of  his  correspond- 
ence? An  oversight?  Jealousy?  Because  he 
didn't  consider  it  Important? 

Then  why  was  Magulre  asked  to  organize 
the  first  Labor  Day  in  New  York  and  the  first 
one  m  Paterson? 

Why  wasn't  McOulre's  name  mentioned 
once  by  anyone  in  any  publicaUon  as  the 
founder  of  Labor  Day  unWl  he  referred  to 
himself  in  the  1897  article? 

Why  U  It  that  McGuire,  who  was  editor  of 
the  pubUcaUon  from  1881  through  1884. 
waited  until  1897  to  publish  the  account? 

If  however.  Magulre  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  national  labor  hoUday  and  presented  the 
proposal  at  the  May  7,  1882  meeting,  why 
did  President  Cleveland  credit  McGuire  wltH 
the  Idea? 
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pen  with  which  President  Cleveland  signed 
the  bill  making  Labor  Day  a  national  boU- 
day. is  about  to  be  presented  to  Samuel 
Oompera,  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 

"These  men  claim  that  the  souvenir  pen 
should  go  to  Aldennan  Matthew  Magulre, 
who  la  the  \indlaputed  author  of  Labor  Day 
as  a  hoUday." 

The  same  editorial  noted  that  Magulre  Is- 
sued the  first  proclamation  for  a  national 
labor  holiday  in  1883  while  he  was  CLU 
secretary  and  organised  the  first  Labor  Day 
parade. 

Continuing,  the  editorial  stated:  "It  wUl 
thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Magulre,  the  father 
of  the  Labor  Day  holiday,  is  the  person  who 
should  get  the  souvenir  pen  .  .  ." 

Magulre  reprinted  this  editorial  in  his  own 
newsjiaper,  but  without  any  comment. 

On  Sept.  4,  1894.  The  Morning  Call  carried 
a  report  of  the  Labor  Day  festlvltlea  In  Pater- 
son EUid  mentioned  the  nantes  of  prominent 
people  present.  The  article  added:  "There 
were  a  number  of  sodallats  headed  by  Alder- 
man Matthew  Magulre,  the  father  of  Labor 
Day." 

William  S.  Walsh,  author  of  "Curiosities  of 
Pc^mlar  Customs",  published  in  1884  by 
B.  Upplncott  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
stated: 

"In  1883  Matthew  Magulre.  secretary  of  the 
CLU  in  that  city  (New  Tork).  with  the  i«>- 
proval  of  the  vmlon.  corresponded  with  the 
various  labor  organizations  In  the  State  with 
a  view  to  setting  aside  one  day  in  the  year 
as  their  own  holiday.  The  proposition  was  well 
received.  The  first  Monday  in  September  was 
chosen.  Magulre  was  made  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  arrange  for  the  first  Labor  Day 
celebration  that  year. 

In  1913  Doubleday  and  Company  published 
a  book  by  Burton  and  Stevenson  titled,  "Days 
and  Deeds." 

To  Matthew  Magulre.  secretary  of  the  CLU 
of  New  Tork  City,  belongs  the  credit  for  first 
actually  putting  the  Idea  Into  execution," 
the  authors  wrote. 

In  1934  the  publishing  firm  of  Lyons  and 
Camahan  of  New  Tork  and  Chicago  pub- 
lished a  children's  book.  "Why  We  Celebrate 
Our  Holidays."  Mary  I.  Curtis,  the  author, 
wrote: 

"Nobody  knows  Just  when  the  Idea  of  hav- 
ing a  holiday  devoted  to  the  cause  of  labor 
originated,  but  Mr.  (Matthew)  Magulre  was 
the  first  man  to  put  the  Idea  Into  execution. 
In  1882  be  wrote  to  the  leaders  of  some  other 
labor  organizations  In  New  Tork  State  about 
the  matter,  and  with  their  approval  he  chose 
Sept.  6  for  a  labor  hoUday  and  a  great 
parade." 

In  September  1932.  a  few  days  before  Labor 
Day.  The  Morning  CaU  carried  an  article  with 
the  headline:  "Labor  Day  Owes  Its  Existence 
to  Efforts  of  One-Time  Pateraonlan."  The 
article  noted: 

"It  will  also  be  of  Intereet  to  many  to  know 
that  the  first  Labor  Day  parade  waa  ordered 
in  New  Tork  by  Mr.  Magulre  almost  a  half 
centxuy  ago,  aooordlng  to  newspaper  clippings 
which  recorded  his  death  here  In  1017." 

The  clipping  of  Jan.  2,  1917,  a  day  after 
MagiOre  died  In  Paterson  at  the  age  of  82, 
stated:  "While  it  is  not  generally  known, 
the  deceased  was  in  reality  the  originator  of 
the  national  holiday  known  as  Labor  Day.  It 
was  he  who  first  conceived  the  plan  .  .  ." 

Historians  might  have  benefited  had  they 
read  the  editorial  Magulre  wrote  in  the  Oct. 
14,  1894  issue  of  the  "Paterson  People." 

"The  dignity  of  labor  will  only  be  realized 
when  those  who  perform  honest  toll  stand 
by  one  another.  It  will  be  an  accomplished 
fact  when  men  learn  to  read  history  right." 

The  last  five  words  can  serve  as  a  summa- 
Uon  of  the  reason  for  MagiOre's  dlsi44>ear- 
ance  from  hUtory  and  the  memory  of  men: 
those  who  wrote  the  weighty  tomes  about 
Labor  Day  f  aUed  to  read  hUtory  right. 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  POLICY 
OP  "LXMITED  WAR"  IN  VIETNAM: 
"THE  LANCES  UNLIPTED,  THE 
TRUMPET  UNBLOWN" 


HON.  WILUAM  a  BRAY 

or  INSIAKA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  9,  1968 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  tbe  Amer- 
ican people  realize  that  the  administra- 
tiCMi's  policy  of  "limited  war"  in  South 
Vietnam,  where  our  troops  fight  in  an 
area  smaller  than  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, has  so  far  cost  the  United  States 
more  casualties  than  the  first  2  years 
of  World  War  n,  a  total,  unlimited  war 
where  we  had  fighting  men  on  every  con- 
tinent and  ocean  of  the  globe? 

On  December  22,  1961,  the  first  Amer- 
ican soldier  was  killed  in  Vieitnam.  It  is 
significant  that  the  first  casualty  did  not 
appear  until  after  the  ill-fated  Bay  of 
Pigs  operation  earlier  that  year,  which 
made  our  enemies  fe^  we  would  not  fol- 
low through  with  sc«nething  we  started 
and  hence  could  be  attacked  with  im- 
punity. On  September  5,  1968,  after  6 
years  and  8  months  of  fighting.  Ameri- 
can casualties  passed  the  200.000  mark. 
During  World  War  n.  the  United  States 
did  not  reach  that  figure  until  the  early 
months  of  1944. 

After  200,000  casualties  in  Vietnam, 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  at  this  time 
to  indicate  the  end  of  the  war  is  in  sight. 
In  contrast,  by  the  time  American  cas- 
ualties had  reached  200,000  in  World 
War  n,  our  forces  had  gone  through  the 
Battles  of  the  Coral  Sea  and  Midway; 
had  won  back  the  Solomon.  Gilbert,  and 
Marshall  Islands;  landed  in  North 
Africa ;  and  driven  across  to  link  up  with 
the  British  8th  Army  in  Tunisia:  helped 
clear  the  Oermans  and  Italians  out  of 
Africa,  out  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
out  of  SicUy;  and  landed  on  the  ccmti- 
nent  of  Europe  itself,  at  Salerno  and 
Anzio,  to  begin  the  slow,  costly  drive  up 
the  road  to  Rome. 

To  be  sure,  we  were  not  alone  In  World 
War  U;  we  had  Allied  Armies  to  fight 
with  us.  But  when  the  numbers  of  Amer- 
ican troops  involved  are  considered,  the 
extent  of  our  participation — ^we  carried 
the  war  practically  alone  in  the  Pacific 
during  those  years — and  the  nature, 
skill,  and  resources  of  our  enemies  in 
World  War  n,  it  is  obvious  we  were 
achieving  greater  military  results  at  a 
relatively  much  lower  cost  in  military 
casualties. 

Ilie  war  In  Vietnam  became  the  long- 
est in  our  history  on  June  22,  1968.  when 
It  was  6  years,  6  months  and  1  day  old— 
the  War  of  the  Revtdutlon  was  our  long- 
est— and  3  months  before  this,  on 
March  14,  1968.  our  casualty  rate  had 
passed  the  marie  set  by  3  years  fighting 
m  Korea.  The  Vietnam  war  is  iww  not 
only  the  longest  but  it  Is  the  fourth 
bloodiest  in  casualty  terms,  and  World 
War  I.  with  its  331,000  casualties,  is  not 
too  far  ahead  for  third  place. 

At  this  time  there  is  not  the  slightest 
solid  indicator  that  Hanoi  wishes  to  quit 
on  anything  but  its  own  terms,  which  as 
everyone  knows  would  mean  not  only  a 
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humiliating,  tragic  defeat  for  the  United 
States  but  imposition  in  a  very  short  time 
of  a  brutal  reign  of  terror  In  South  Viet- 

nun. 

On  September  2.  1968.  in  Paris,  Le  Due 
Tho.  who  is  the  North  Vietnamese  prob- 
ably holding  the  key  to  Hanoi's  strategy 
at  the  peace  talks,  said: 

The  pressure  of  American  pubUo  opinion 
wUl  increase  and  force  President  Johnson  to 
ebange  his  policy. 

This  statement  came  after  the  North 
Vietnamese  were  greatly  impressed  by  the 
antiwar  protests  in  Chicago.  It  is  known 
many  North  Vietnamese  delegation  mem- 
bers stayed  up  all  night  In  Paris  to  listen 
to  live  radio  broadcaists  of  the  convention. 

These  remarks  of  Tho's  were  made  at  a 
North  Vietnamese  Independence  Day 
celebraUon  in  Paris.  Hanoi's  chief  nego- 
tiator, Xuan  Thuy.  had  written  a  poem 
for  this  occasion  in  which  he  spoke  of 
using  "words  as  hard  as  brass"  to  the 
Americans.  When  Le  Due  Tho  was  asked 
for  a  conament  on  the  peace  talks,  he 
bluntly  responded: 

Whether  in  the  field  or  at  the  conference 
table,  our  goals  wlU  be  attained.  We  are  con- 
fident of  final  victory. 

After  200.000  American  casualties  in 
the  longest  war  in  our  history  the  end  is 
not  in  sight  and  people  want  to  know 
wliy.  The  following,  taken  from  a  report 
made  1^  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
National  Defense  Posture  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  a  com- 
mittee on  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
serve  for  16  yeso-s,  tells  why: 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  a  limited  war  with  limited  objec- 
tives. It  is  a  defensive  action  which,  by  Its 
very  nature,  restricts  our  combatant  forces 
from  achieving  a  victory  in  Its  true  sense. . .  . 
the  definition  of  mlUtsjy  victory  in  Vietnam 
must  be  translated  in  terms  of  the  minlmvim 
acceptable  conditions  which  the  United 
States  will  agree  upon  U  a  cease  fire  can  be 
reached  by  negotUUon.  Whatever  the  defini- 
tion. It  is  quite  apparent  to  the  subcommit- 
tee that  no  plan  exists  to  achieve  a  military 
victory  in  the  normal  and  recognized  con- 
notation of  the  term. 

Then  what  are  we  doing?  What  are  we 
aiming  at?  What  have  we  been  doing? 
Has  there  been  any  progress  at  all?  What 
is  there  to  show  after  almost  7  years? 
Two  sections  of  the  report.  "Progress  and 
Problems,"  and  "Command  Relations  in 
the  Decisionmaking  Process  in  the  Viet- 
nam War"  give  the  answers: 


PBOoaxsa  and  paoBi.ucs 
All  tactical  engagements  with  any  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  enemy  forces  through- 
out the  past  year  have  resulted  In  their  de- 
feat and  withdrawal.  Only  their  quick  access 
to  Jimgle  hideaways  and  neutral  sanctuaries 
has  prevented  their  complete  destruction. 
Despite  the  pressures  of  Communist  disci- 
pline to  continue  the  war.  their  huge  and 
disproportionate  losses  confront  them  with 
the  approaching  limit  of  their  manpower 
Boiirces.  This  has  been  evidenced  by  the 
youth  of  prisoners  and  other  indications 
from  captured  intelligence  documents. 

Despite  our  dissatisfaction  with  the  slow 
pace  of  the  pacification  program,  there  have 
been  no  signs  of  revolt  or  defection  on  the 
part  of  the  South  Vietnamese  civilian  popu- 
lation— even  those  who  have  been  heavily 
subjected  to  terroristic  pressures  by  the  Viet 
Cong.  In  fact,  these  pressures  have  had  the 
reverse  effect  of  flnaUy  alerting  many  of  the 
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previously  passive  civilian  groups  to  their 
real  enemy,  and  causing  them  to  seek  the 
protection  of  our  own  or  South  Vietnam 
forces. 

As  previously  noted,  the  leadership  and 
capabUlty  of  the  South  Vietnamese  armed 
forces  continue  to  improve.  A  major  effort 
is  being  made  by  our  own  forces  to  assist 
in  this  development  so  vital  to  the  final  out- 
c<Hne  of  the  war. 

There  have  been  steady  advances  by  Navy 
surveUlance  and  assault  craft  In  preventing 
the  coastal  entry  of  suppUes  for  the  Viet 
Gong  and  in  gaining  control  of  most  of  the 
Mekong  Delta  area. 

An  Impressive  series  of  large  and  modem 
bases  for  supporting  the  war  has  now  been 
completed  throuf^out  South  Vietnam  and 
Thailand.  These  bases  also  enable  better  use 
to  be  made  of  our  great  air  and  seapower 
ci4>ablUties  for  both  combat  and  logistic  pur- 
poses. Most  of  these  are  of  a  permanent 
rather  than  temp<»ary  nature  and  will  serve 
important  purposes  in  developing  the  future 
economy  of  thoee  countries  as  well  as  aU  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

WhUe  significant  restrictions  are  still  be- 
ing Imposed  on  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, much  progress  has  been  made,  espe- 
cially during  the  past  six  months,  with  the 
'  authorization  of  a  good  number  of  targets 
previously  on  the  prohibited  list.  It  has 
forced  a  slow-down  In  the  enemy  trans- 
portation system,  hampered  the  movement 
of  supplies,  and  put  out  of  commission  most 
<^  of  the  basic  Industries.  An  estimated  600.000 
men  have  had  to  be  diverted  to  man  the 
air  defense  system  and  damage  repair  faclli- 
itlee.  They  would  otherwise  be  available  to 
support  the  enemy  war  effort  in  the  south — 
all  of  which  lessens  the  combat  burden  on 
our  forces  there.  But  it  must  also  be  added 
that  the  resulting  enemy  air  defenses  have 
been  developed  Into  an  extremely  formidable 
hazards  to  our  planes. 

By  far  the  most  Important  unresolved 
problem  In  the  war  is  the  fact  that  North 
Vietnam  continues  to  receive  from  external 
sourcee  all  of  its  war  materiel  and  a  large 
part  of  its  economic  supplies — mostly 
through  the  port  of  Haiphong.  This  has  done 
more  to  prolong  the  vrar  than  anything  else. 
Without  this  vital  external  assistance,  most 
of  which  comes  from  Red  China  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  North  Vietnam  would  be  forced 
to  end  the  war  within  a  relatively  short 
period.  _^_^ 

We  have  allowed  this  situation  to  exist 
primarily  because  of  an  inordinate  fear  that 
our  putting  an  end  to  it  would  bring  China 
and  Russia  Into  the  war.  And  it  was  the  di- 
rect cause  that  led  to  our  adopting  the  mis- 
guided policy  of  gradtialism,  whereby  we  ap- 
plied our  great  mlUtary  power  only  In  a 
piecemeal  fashion.  Not  only  has  this  aUowed 
the  enemy  to  build  up  his  highly  effective 
air  defense — ^from  one  that  was  practically 
nonexistent— but  It  also  provided  him  with 
a  clear  forecast  of  our  fears  and  our  whole 
strategic  attitude. 

It  Is  frustrating  indeed  to  think  that  we 
might  have  ended  this  wir  long  before  it 
reached  its  present  proportions  had  we  firm- 
ly applied  our  sea  and  air  power  to  prevent 
North  Vietitam  from  receiving  from  outside 
sources  the  bulk  of  her  suppUes.  Even  the 
early  announcement  of  our  Intention  to  do 
so  might  have  done  It.  And  stronger  measures 
than  blockade  could  have  foUowed  as  neces- 
sary. 

That  lost  opportunity  has  now  passed  into 
history.  But  the  Subcommittee  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  we  may  stiU  be  compelled  to  re- 
move all  present  bombing  restrictions  to 
North  Vietnam  if  we  are  to  attato  an  ac- 
ceptable and  permanent  solution  to  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Meanwhile,  however,  we  aUow 
Haiphong  to  continue  as  an  open  port  and 
to  furnish  North  Vietnam  with  some  80  per- 
cent of  its  external  suppUes.  Every  one  of 
our   principal  mlUtary   advlsois   and   cc«n- 
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manders  who  are  engaged  In  the  war  con- 
siders that  the  closing  of  Haiphong  would  be 
a  major  step  in  forcing  North  Vietnam  to  end 
the  war. 

It  is  true  that  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  to  blocking  the  Itoes  of  land  and 
river  communications  leading  out  of 
Haiphong — but  at  a  heavy  and  continuing 
cost  to  pilots,  air  crewmen  and  aircraft.  It 
still  remains,  however,  a  vital  source  of  enemy 
supplies. 

The  Subcommittee's  views  on  the  need  to 
close  Haiphong  were  tocluded  In  its  interim 
report. 

COMMAND    RELATIONS    IN    THX    DSCISIONMAKTNG 
PROCESS  IN  THX  VIXTKAM  WAR 

In  the  course  of  this  toqulry.  the  Subcom- 
mittee has  conferred  with  all  of  the  princi- 
pal military  commanders  Involved  In  the 
Vietnam  war.  and  has  been  impressed  by  the 
fundamental,  far-reaching  Importance  of 
command  relations  to  the  conduct  of  the 
war  and  our  overall  defense  posture. 

Briefly  stated,  command  relations  can  be 
regarded  as  the  lii>es  of  authority  and  the 
procedures  for  translating  objectives  and  to- 
structions.  as  determined  at  the  decision- 
making levels,  toto  action  for  producing  the 
desired  results.  The  effectiveness  of  com- 
mand relations  can  make  the  difference — 
and  frequentiy  does— between  understand- 
ing and  confusion,  timely  action  and  damag- 
ing delay,  success  and  failure. 

No  military  force,  or  any  other  large  or- 
ganization for  that  matter,  can  be  success- 
fuUy  operated  If  the  decisionmaking  author- 
ity is  concentrated  too  heavily  at  the  top. 
Where  such  a  condition  exists.  Important 
decisions  are  too  often  made  on  an  arbitrary, 
m-considered  basis,  and  become  subject  to 
frustrating  and  dangerous  delays — especial- 
ly in  critical  situations.  Another  longer 
range  consequence  Is  that  It  strongly  tends 
to  produce  military  leaders  who  lack  the  ca- 
pacity and  wlUlngness  to  make  difficult  de- 
cisions on  their   own  responslbUity. 

Over  tbe  past  twenty  years,  an  extensive 
statutory  and  administrative  structure  has 
been  developed  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
more  coordinated  direction  of  the  armed 
forces  than  previoiisly  existed.  It  was  also 
totended  to  Incorporate  many  of  the  valu- 
able command  lessons  from  World  War  II. 
and  to  provide  a  more  comprehensive  and 
unified  program  for  the  national  security. 
And  It  firmly  establishes  the  traditional 
prtociple  of  civilian  control  under  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  subject  to  direction  of  the 
President. 

In  actual  practice,  especially  during  the 
past  few  years,  there  has  been  a  much 
stronger  emphasis  on  Increasing  the  degree 
of  direct  civilian  control  over  mUltary  mat- 
ters. The  result  has  been  a  heavy  concentra- 
tion of  decisionmaking  authority  at  the  top — 
in  the  oHlce  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The 
Influence  of  his  civilian  staff  has  grown  to 
the  potot  where  it  equals  or  exceeds  that  of 
professional  mlUtary  advisors.  This  has  ap- 
plied not  only  to  administrative  and  procm^- 
ment  matters,  but  also  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  as  weU  as  to  the  strength  and 
disposition  of  aU  the  combat  forces. 

Existing  law  provides  that  the  members  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  to  be  the  princi- 
pal mUltary  advisors  to  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  But.  as  of  the  time  of 
the  Subcommittee's  hearings.  It  appeared 
that  this  had  not  been  the  case  for  several 
years.  Judgtog  by  the  number  of  times  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  had  disapproved  or  op- 
posed the  recommendations  of  the  Jotot 
Chiefs,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  repre- 
sented only  by  their  Chairman  In  nearly  all 
discussions  of  defense  matters  with  the 
President.  It  appears  that  the  statutory  to- 
tent  had  been  Ignored. 

The  importance  of  the  role  of  the  Jotot 
Chiefs  of  Staff  as  the  principal  mlUtary  ad- 
visors has  long  been  recognized.  It  U  pro- 
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Tided  for  and  conU  nplated  by  the  l»w  that 
tta0  Prcaldent  and  lie  Secretary  of  Defenae 
an  to  have  the  moa  ;  competent  advice  avail- 
able on  all  aapects  >f  land,  sea  and  air  war- 
fare— to  include  n  llltary  organisation  and 
■trengtb,  operation!  X  ooncepta,  tbe  prepara- 
tion of  strategic  pli  na  and  dlreotlvea.  weap- 
ons requlrementa.  i  ad  abUlty  of  the  tervloea 
to  perform  their  aai  Igned  rolea  and  mlaalona. 
Their  dedalons  ai  d  reconunendatlona  are 
being  too  frequent  ly  overruled  within  the 
Department  of  Def(  nse.  The  eroaton  of  theU 
influence  is  indlcat  id  by  the  greater  empha- 
aia  on  coat  effective:  teaa,  computerlaatlon  and 
eoet  reduction,  alor  g  with  the  growing  dUln- 
ellnatlon  of  Def  eu  t  Department  officials  to 
obtain  professional  military  advice  wherever 
appropriate. 

Theee  conclusion  i  are  supported  by  facts 
which  Include  the   :oUowlng: 

1.  The  twloptlon  of  proposals  and  recom- 
mendations on  mil  tary  matters  without  the 
approval  of  the  Jcint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in- 
cluding key  policies  relating  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Vietnam  war  i  od  the  capability  of  our 
armed  forces  to  me<  t  other  contlngenclea  and 
treaty  obligations. 

a.  Kxcluaton  of  1  lie  Joint  Chiefs  from  at- 
tendanee-  at  the  h  ghest  councils  where  im- 
pertan*  -military  <  ecisions  are  under  con- 
sideration. While  tJ  ley  are  represented  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  It  becomes 
necessary  that  he  set  as  the  single  spokes- 
man and  advocati  for  the  other  membeta 
regardless  of  the  n  \t^xn  at  the  military  mat- 
ter under  conaldei  itlon.  The  Subcommittee 
has  no  Intention  o ',  casting  the  slightest  re- 
flection on  the  o\  itstandlng  ability  of  the 
inc\mibent  Chalrm  sn.  It  Is  simply  a  matter 
of  the  Subcommltl  se  having  some  doubts  as 
to  whether  any  o  >reer  officer,  whose  back- 
ground, training  i  nd  experience  have  been 
necessarily  confine  1  to  his  own  servlee,  can 
possibly  be  the  mc  it  competent  advisor  and 
advocate  on  the  o  >eratlona  and  weapons  of 
the  other  armed  sei  vices. 

3.  The  growing  nfluence  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defe  kse  for  Systems  Analysis 
and  bis  recommei  latlons,  from  a  scientific 
basis,  in  the  formu  atlon  of  strategic  policies, 
military  assessmez  ts,  and  weapons  require- 
ments. The  Subcc  ounlttee  found  that  this 
ofllce  possesses  the  power  of  review  over  all 
such  matters,  aai  its  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  of  I  efenae  are  frequently  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  professional  r  presentattvas  of  the  Indi- 
Tldtial  services. 

This  Inquiry  hsi  led  the  Subcommittee  to 
conclude  that,  at  the  time  of  Its  hearings, 
the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  not 
tboee  of  tbe  Joint  Thiefs  of  Staff  or  the  prin- 
cipal military  co  nmanders,  had  been  the 
dominant  Influenc  e  In  the  determination  of 
the  objectives  ani  conduct  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  This  Influence  was  likewise  extended  to 
the  setting  of  force  levels,  procurement  of 
existing  weapons  u>d  authorization  of  new 
ones  and  decision!  affecting  the  strength  and 
disposition  of  ou :  forces  to  meet  contin- 
gencies arising  in  other  parts  of  tbe  world. 
In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  had 
preempted  the  re  le  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  as  the  sourc )  of  principal  military  ad- 
vice and  has  releg  kted  them  to  a  status  more 
closely  resembling  a  military  liaison  body. 

Consequently.  1  M  Joint  Chiefs  have  not 
had  a  strong  vol »  in  the  formulation  of 
current  military  o  t>j«ctlves.  It  is  nalther  ex- 
pected nor  desired  that  they  initiate  and  aid- 
vocate  any  advlo  i  or  recommendations  on 
matters  which  is  tbelr  military  Judgment 
sbo\Ud  be  oonside  red.  Tbe  fact  that  such  a 
situation  exists  i  i  the  command  relations 
between  the  Join ;  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defe:  tse  is  reflected  by  a  com- 
ment from  one  ol  the  Joint  Chiefs  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Subcommittee  in  August 
1M7.  On  being  t  sked  for  his  views  as  to 
what  he  wouM  di  i  to  win  tbe  Vietnam  war 
as  quickly  as  poai  ;ble — be  made  this  signifl- 
cant  remark: 
"My  first  conuB  >nt  would  be  that  you  are 
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asking  me  the  question  about  two  year*  too 
Ute." 

He  later  spoke  of  the  frustrations  be  had 
felt  on  some  of  the  decisions  taken,  which 
had  caused  him  to  consider  requesting  re- 
tirement; but  felt  It  was  his  duty  to  re- 
main. 

Another  member,  commenting  on  the  ef- 
fects of  our  graduated  presstire  from  the 
time  the  Vietnam  war  first  began  had  thU 
to  aay: 

"Of  course,  what  we  have  done  is  mili- 
tarily unacceptable  In  many  ways — one  that 
violates  principles  of  military  strategy  and 
tactics — and  that  is  a  piecemeal  commit- 
ment. This  Invariably  brings  you  into  trouble 
in  this  type  of  problem,  because  it  permits 
the  other  side  to  gauge  what  you  are  doing, 
element  by  element.  For  example,  they  have 
had  two  and  one-half  years  to  build  up  their 
anti-aircraft  defense  in  North  Vietnam  be- 
cause we  didn't  apply  the  maximum  pres- 
sures as  quickly  as  we  could." 

Thus,  It  is  evident  to  the  Subcommittee 
that  serious  military  measures  of  far-reach- 
ing consequence  have  been  formtilated  and 
carried  out  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  the  primary  military  advisors. 

Civilian  supremacy  over  the  military 
la  one  thing;  civilian  interference  with 
the  actions  of  field  commanders,  and 
civilian  Ignorance  of  their  advice  and 
counsel.  Is  something  else  again.  There 
are  plenty  of  historical  examples  to  un- 
derscore this  moniunental  folly. 

Over  2,000  years  ago,  Rome  was  locked 
in  Its  third  Macedonian  war.  171  to  168 
B.C.,  a  conflict  to  determine  whether 
Roman  prestige  In  Greece.  Asia  Minor, 
and  Egypt  was  to  stand  or  fsdl.  There 
were  several  unsuccessful  campaigns 
against  Perseus  of  Macedonia  that  were 
just  short  of  total  disasters,  and  finally 
liuclus  Aemillus  Paullus  was  elevated  to 
the  consulship  and  given  command  of 
the  campaign  of  168  B.C. 

Paullus  asked  for,  and  received,  a  com- 
mission to  Investigate  affairs  In  Greece — 
and  Paullus  apiTOlnted  the  commission- 
ers himself.  He  asked  for.  suid  received, 
authority  to  select  the  tribunes  for  his 
two  legions,  and  when  his  force  had  been 
assembled  and  was  ready  to  embark  for 
Greece,  Paullus  left  the  Senate  and  went 
to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  to  speak  to 
them.  His  speech  Is  preserved  In  the 
writings  of  the  historian  Uvy,  and,  as 
one  military  conunentator  has  written: 

It  is  of  considerable  interest,  because  it 
shows  that  hitherto  the  direction  of  the  war 
had  largely  been  influenced  by  armchair 
strategists  whose  Buggestlons,  schemes  and 
criticisms  had  paralysed  commanders  in  tbe 
fleld. 

Paullus  said: 

In  every  circle  and  at  truly  every  table 
there  are  people  who  lead  armiee  in  Mace- 
donia, who  know  where  the  camp  ought  to 
be  placed;  what  ports  ought  to  be  occupied 
by  the  troope;  and  when  and  through  what 
pass  that  territory  should  be  entered:  where 
magaslnes  should  be  established;  how  pro- 
visions should  be  conveyed  by  land  and  by 
sea:  when  it  U  proper  to  engage  the  enemy: 
and  when  to  He  quiet.  And  they  not  only 
determine  what  is  best  to  be  done,  but  if 
anything  is  done  In  any  other  manner  than 
they  have  proposed,  they  arraign  tbe  con- 
sul as  if  he  were  on  trial  before  them  .  .  . 

If  therefore,  anyone  thinks  himself  quail- 
fled  to  give  advice  respecting  the  war  I  am 
to  conduct,  let  blm  come  with  me  into 
Ifacedonia  .  .  .  but  If  he  thinks  this  too 
much  trouble,  and  prefers  the  repots  of  dty 
life  to  the  tolls  of  war.  let  him  not  on  the 
asume  the  office  of  pUot.  The  dty,  in 
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itself,  furnished  abundance  of  topics  for 
conversation;  let  it  oonflne  Its  passions  for 
talking,  and  rest  assured,  that  we  shall  be 
content  with  such  councils  as  shall  be 
framed  within  oxir  camp. 

Paullus  set  out  from  Rome  In  the  early 
^rlng.  On  June  22,  168  B.C.,  at  the  Bat- 
tles of  Pydna,  the  Macedonians  lost 
20,000  killed  and  6,000  captured;  another 
5,000  were  taken  during  the  Roman  pur- 
suit that  went  on  for  14  miles.  By  this  one 
stunning  victory,  Paullus  had  consoli- 
dated Roman  supremacy  over  most  of 
the  known  world. 

At  least  two  of  our  Republic's  past 
Chief  Executives  have  learned  this 
lesson. 

Military  affairs  should  l>e  left  to  military 
men. 

Wrote  President  James  Monroe  after 
the  Battle  of  Bladensburg.  on  August  24. 
1814,  during  the  War  of  1812.  Monroe 
had  meddled  in  the  measures  for  the  de- 
fense of  Washington,  and  much  If  not 
all  of  the  extensive  blame  for  this,  one 
of  our  country's  military  disasters,  was 
laid  at  his  door. 

Every  schoolboy  knows  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's reply  to  critics  of  General  U.  S. 
Grant: 

I  like  that  man;  he  flghU. 

And  President  Lincoln  went  ahead  and 
specifically  let  Grant  do  Just  that: 

The  particulars  of  yoxir  plan  I  neither 
know  nor  seek  to  know  ...  I  wish  not  to 
obtrude  any  constraints  or  restraints  on  you. 

Wrote  the  President  to  the  general  In 
March  1864.  when  Grant  had  been  made 
lieutenant  general  and  given  command 
of  all  the  Union  Armies.  The  Civil  War 
ended  13  months  later. 

U.S.  Involvement  In  Vietnam  Is  without 
historical  parallel.  Never  before  has  a 
government  claimed  to  seek  so  much, 
yet.  by  Its  actions,  seemed  to  deliberately 
wish  to  attain  so  little. 

As  a  result,  we  now  ap[>ear  Indecisive 
and  hesitant  to  our  allies.  Even  worse, 
and  more  disastrous,  we  appear  weak  to 
our  enemies.  We  have  literally  allowed 
our  enemies  to  dictate  the  terms  of  bat- 
tle and  in  so  doing  given  them  every 
reason  to  believe  they  can  write  the  terms 
of  peace  as  well. 

The  fruits  of  this  policy  are  bitter  and 
tragic.  For  our  country,  it  has  meant  dis- 
respect abroad — the  Pueblo  incident  is 
a  case  in  point — and  bitter  division  at 
home  that  has  materially  aided  the 
growth  elements  dedicated  to  nothing 
less  than  revolution  and  anarchy. 

Those  who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  it. 

Wrote  the  philosopher  Santayana.  It 
is  foolish  not  to  learn  from  another's 
mistakes,  but  it  is  nothing  less  than 
idiotic  to  not  only  Ignore  but  also  keep 
on  repeating  your  own. 


REPORT 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    UEBMABMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  9.  1968 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  pe- 
riodically I  report  to  my  constituents  in 
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the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Nebraska  to  keep  them  Informed  of 
events  concerning  my  work  as  their  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress. 

I  am  reporting  to  them  on  some  of  the 
events  here  in  Washington,  and  I  think 
this  might  be  of  Interest  to  the  other 
Members  of  this  body. 

My  report  follows : 

WABttlSOTOtI    REPOtT 


THE  CROWING  AND  TJNBELIXVABLE  WA«R  IN 
FOaXICN    AID    PBOGSAM 

By  the  way.  I  have  never  voted  for  it  and 
never  Intend  to.  ^  ,  „ 

When  the  Foreign  Aid  BlU  comes  before 
the  Congress  some  newspapers  may  use  the 
Dhrase  "the  lowest  price  tag  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Aid  Program  in  1948."  The 
cost  of  Foreign  Aid  in  thU  coming  year  will 
actuaUy  be  the  highest  in  three  years.  The 
price  the  liberals  will  be  talking  about  wlU  be 
the  2  1  or  1.9  billion  dollar  cost  for  the  For- 
eign Aid  Bin  recommended  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Hoiise  of  Represent- 
atives. ^  , 

The  present  AdmlnUtratlon's  request  lor 
Foreign  Aid  money  totals  over  10  blUlon  dol- 
lars. This  figure  Is  higher  than  In  the  past 
two  years.  In  1967,  it  was  9J2  bllUon  dollars 
and  in  1966,  8.2  bUUon. 

During  Its  debate  over  the  Foreign  Aid  Bill 
Congress  in  reality  will  be  looking  only  at  the 
"tip  Of  the  iceberg".  The  bulk  of  Foreign  Aid 
money  U  scattered  throughout  the  budget 
and  is  carried  under  20  different  titles,  chap- 
ters items  or  separate  bills.  The  annual  cost 
U  increasing,  instead  of  decreasing  as  the 
liberals  would  have  the  public  believe. 

IN    TSOUBIX 

The  foreign  giveaway  program  is  always  in 
trouble  and  continues  to  lose  supporters  even 
among  the  liberals  in  Congress  although  pro- 
Foreign  Aid  Congressmen  still  have  the  votes 
to  put  it  through.  The  Foreign  Aid  bu- 
reaucracy still  finds  ridiculous  ways  to  spend 
your  tax  dollars.  Here  are  but  a  few  examples: 

In  a  recent  case  the  U.S.  gave  NaUonallst 
China  2.5  Million  Dollars  supposedly  to  teach 
them  and  the  Japanese  how  to  grow  vege- 
Ubles.  This  Is  like  teaching  fish  to  swim.  The 
Japanese  and  Chinese  are  among  the  best 
vegetable  farmers  in  the  world. 

And  In  smother  case.  Foreign  Aid  officials 
were  taken  in  by  a  Lebanese  promoter  who 
asked  for  help  to  run  a  school  In  Beirut.  He 
received  half  a  mlUion  dollars  in  US.  Aid 
even  though  the  school  never  existed. 


JtTNXXTS 

Much  of  your  tax  money  Is  spent  on 
junkets  and  frequently  ridiculous  overseas 
missions.  For  example,  a  former  driver  train- 
ing Instructor  from  Florida,  received  the  sum 
of  $21,438  to  help  the  King  of  Jordan  or- 
ganize youth  centers  and  athletic  programs. 

A  former  Supreme  Court  Justice  picked  up 
S6J23  to  Jxinket  through  New  Zealand,  Aus- 
tralia, Japan.  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Malay- 
sia, Indonesia,  and  Thailand,  where  he  was 
to  "meet  and  dlsctiss  mutual  Interests  with 
his  peers."  and  so  It  goes. 

OVERHEAD    EXPENSES 

Even  with  many  examples  of  the  misuse  of 
Foreign  Aid  money  the  moet  shocking  aspect 
of  the  program  Is  the  sky-high  cost  of  salaries 
and  expenses. 

The  Library  of  Congress  reports  that  over 
18,000  Federal  employees  have  been  hired 
to  administer  this  one  program — the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  (the  high-sounding  title  for 
Foreign  Aid).  The  rundown  includes  11,572 
employees  paid  out  of  appropriated  funds 
and  6,472  persons  paid  from  "counterpart 
funds"  or  foreign  money  we  have  on  caU 
overseas.  The  coat  for  their  salaries  and  ex- 
penses In  1968  will  run  about  $65,000,000. 

There  are  2.728  foreign  nationals  and  518 
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consulUnU  working  for  the  foreign  aid 
agency. 

These  consultants  are  paid  up  to  $100  a 
day  plus  expenses  of  from  $14  to  $20  a  day. 
The  consultants  who  are  sometimes  defeated 
politicians  on  a  boondoggle  covUd  be  costing 
taxpayers  up  to  $62,160  for  a  single  day. 

The  grand  total  cost  of  Foreign  Aid  from 
1946  through  1968  is  $171,235,000,000.  It's 
yoxur  tax  money  they  are  traveling  on.  That 
is,  171  Billion.  235  Million  Dollars  that  you 
and  I  have  paid  the  Federal  government 
through  our  Income  taxes. 

INDIA 

As  the  largest  single  recipient  of  U.S.  For- 
eign Aid  in  fiscal  year  1967  the  program  in 
India  deserves  cloee  examination.  By  July 
1989,  India  will  have  received  nearly  7  Bil- 
lion Dollars  <n  V.S.  aid. 

Over  3700  persons  are  connected  in  some 
way  or  another  with  the  giveaway  program 
in  India.  The  cost  for  wages  and  expenses  al- 
lowances received  by  Foreign  Aid  employees 
Is  over  $9,000,000.  The  rundown  of  persons 
connected  with  the  program  Includes  635 
"regular"  employees,  1190  dependents.  1,812 
foreign  nationals  and  94  so-called  consult- 
ants. The  results  of  the  U.S.  Foreign  Aid  Pro- 
gram in  India  have  been  questionable. 

HOLT   RATS 

The  U.S.  Foreign  Aid  Program  operates 
amid  both  prosperity  and  waste  while  trying 
to  support  India's  farm  program.  A  "Wash- 
ington Post"  foreign  correspondent  says  that 
a  farmer  named  Singh  Hara  who  farms  nsar 
Ludhiana,  India,  has  Just  harvested  a  wheat 
crop  that  averaged  65  bushels  an  acre.  His 
profits  was  about  $8700  and  the  writer  says 
that  Indian  farmers  are  paying  cash  for  new 
U.S.  tractors.  /  have  been  told  that  the  tax 
burdened  U.S.  farmers  have  to  borrow  money 
to  buy  American  tractors. 

In  an  example  of  fantastic  waste  in  tiie 
same  country.  In  the  State  of  Rajasthan,  the 
people  worship  and  feed  rats.  The  rat  popula- 
tion there  is  estimated  at  25  mUUon  while 
there  are  20,100,000  people.  At  a  temple  In 
Deshnoukh,  India,  the  "holy  rats"  are  fed 
more  than  250  pounds  of  food  a  day  while 
people  starve. 

HAS   TOtTE   MONET   MADE   FRIENDS   POR   THE 
■0NITED   STATES? 

In  an  official  report  this  year,  members  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  stated: 

"While  relying  heavUy  on  U.S.  aid  to  pre- 
vent famine  at  home.  It  is  reported  that  the 
government  in  India  is  acquiring  a  large 
quantity  of  expensive  military  equipment 
including  jet  fighters,  tanks  and  submarines 
from  the  Soviet  bloc  countries. 

"As  an  example  India  has  established  the 
foUowlng  faculties  with  Soviet  help: 

"A  plant  designed  exclusively  for  the  as- 
sembling of  Mlg-21  jet  fighters, 

"The     Hindustan    aeronautics     plant    at 
Bangalore  for  production  of  HF-25  fighters" 
.  and    the    list   continues — tanks,    small 
arms,  alr-to-alr  missiles,  etc. 

India  uses  our  foreign  aid  to  support  their 
economy  and  vises  their  wealth  to  purchase 
arms  and  mlUtary  equipment  from  the  Com- 
munists. After  providing  them  with  7  BU- 
Uon Dollars  in  aid,  wouldn't  you  think  the 
least  they  could  do  would  be  to  put  some 
of  their  soldiers  In  Viet  Nam  to  help  us? 

With  the  fouled  up  conditions  of  the  VS. 
Foreign  Aid  Program  In  India,  It  is  no  sur- 
prise that  there  have  been  reports  of  dlsen- 
chantment  toith  Mrs.  Gandhi's  Administra- 
tion. The  "UJS.  News  and  World  Report" 
stated  recently,  "Prime  Minuter  Indira 
Gandhi  of  India,  say  observers  in  New  Delhi, 
is  in  danger  of  being  removed.  Right-wing 
leaders  of  the  Congress  Party  argue  that  Mrs. 
Gandhi  is  unable  to  make  decisions,  and 
that  India's  foreign  policy  has  collapsed." 

Nothing  tugs  at  the  heartstrings  of  an 
American   like   the   thought   of   a   starving 
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child  and  If  our  money  was  being  spent  on 
food  for  the  hungry  people  of  India,  I  would 
approve  of  the  expenditures.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, however,  that  UJ3.  Aid  Is  really  being 
effectively  used  to  help  the  poor  nor  does 
the  government  of  India  properly  distribute 
the  food  grown  In  that  country. 

ANTI-OBSCENX    AUVEaTlSEMENT  FORM 

Encloeed  is  one  of  the  official  forms  to  be 
used  m  enforcing  the  "Cunningham  Law" 
which  gives  parents  the  means  to  halt  the 
fiow  of  obscene  literature  to  the  family  maU 
•  box.  The  pamphlet  describes  the  law  and 
the  stepe  to  be  taken  In  curbing  the  flow  of 
obscene  advertisements  through  the  malls. 
If  additional  copies  of  the  form  are  needed, 
please  call  my  Omaha  office  or  write  to  my 
Washington  office. 


"HARDHEADED  BUT  NOT  HARD- 
HEARTED CREDIT  POLICIES'  — 
ADDRESS  BY  CONGRESSWOMAN 
SULLIVAN  BEFORE  BOARD  OP 
DIRECTORS  OP  NATIONAL  FOUN- 
DATION POR  CONSUMER  CREDIT 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

OV   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  9,  1968 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  enact- 
ment of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act  of  1968,  Public  Law  90-321,  wiU  re- 
sult, next  year,  in  a  vast  improvement 
in  the  quantity  and  relevance  of  the  in- 
formation given  to  consumers  in  the 
utilization  of  credit,  but  will,  by  no 
means,  solve  all  of  the  problems  inher- 
ent in  the  sensible  use  of  credit,  par- 
ticularly by  families  of  low  income. 

I  was  therefore  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
portunity last  Friday,  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  as  the  principal  author 
of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act, 
to  meet  with  the  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  National  Foundation 
for  Consumer  Credit,  which  includes 
some  of  the  top  leaders  of  the  American 
retailing,  manufacturing,  banking,  lend- 
ing, and  finance  industries.  For  the  first 
time,  I  believe,  this  board  now  also  in- 
cludes some  outstanding  spokesmen  for 
consumer  interests  as  well. 

As  explained  to  me,  the  foundation 
has,  as  its  principal  concerns,  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  in  the  intelligent  use  of 
consumer  credit  through  study  materials 
offered  to  schools  and  colleges,  and  also 
the  sponsorship  of  nonprofit  consumer 
credit  counseling  services  to  help  fami- 
lies extricate  themselves  from  credit  dif- 
ficulties. 

In  my  remarks  at  the  luncheon  meet- 
ing of  the  all-day  annual  meeting  of 
the  board  of  this  foimdation,  I  discussed 
what  I  believe  are  some  of  the  great  chal- 
lenges to  the  legitimate  consumer  credit 
industry,  and  also  to  the  voluntary  or- 
ganizations interested  in  assisting  low- 
income  families.  The  disclosure  require- 
ments of  the  truth-in-lending  title  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  will  be 
of  invaluable  assistance  to  most  con- 
sumers in  understanding  the  relative 
costs  of  competing  forms  of  credit,  but 
many  of  the  families  which  most  need 
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vent,  to  use  the  other  term,  credit  drunken- 
ness. So  the  efforts  of  group*  such  as  yours 
must  be  Increased  in  the  work  you  are  doing 
thioui^  the  schools  and  through  credit 
oounselllng,  and  the  aseUtano*  must  be  re- 
cruited also  of  the  churohes,  labor  unions, 
credit  unlosu,  and  all  of  the  voluntary  or- 
ganlsatloas  which  wwk  with  youth  or  with 
low-lnoome  famlUe*.  particularly. 

XNTT  TO  BTrmUIBBS  TO  LAWUHSNUS 

One  of  our  major  social  problems  these 
days  is  that  the  prevailing  well-being  and 
affluence  of  the  vaat  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  Is  so  vividly  visible  to  those  who 
are  without  the  advantages  of  income  and 
status  that  envy  quickly  turns  to  bitterness 
and  bitterness  turns  to  lawlessness.  But  be- 
fore the  envy  turns  to  bitterness  and  the  bit- 
terness to  lawlessness.  It  Is  often  temporarily 
dlvM-ted  by  the  myth  of  easy  accessibility  to 
the  good  things  of  life  through  the  use  of 
credit. 

Nontf  of  us  would  today  be  enjoying  our 
present  status  in  life  if,  along  the  way  some- 
where and  at  some  time,  someone  or  many 
people  had  not  demonstrated  confidence  in 
our  ability  or  Integrity  or  proepects,  or  com- 
passion for  oxu  needs,  and  extended  credit 
to  us.  This  Is  true  for  businessmen  as  well 
as  for  individuals.  There  are  some  among 
us.  I  am  sure,  who  remember  retaining  poe- 
seealon  of  life's  most  precious  possession — 
a  home — only  because  of  the  existence  at  that 
time  of  the  Homeowner's  Ix>an  Corporation 
Instituted  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  In  his 
first  term  as  President.  So  we  dare  not  be 
hard-hearted  today  in  assessing  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  low-income  or  disadvantaged 
famllle*  and  individuals  for  credit  of  the 
kind  which  would  give  them  an  opportunity 
they  sorely  need  to  rise  up  the  economic 
ladder. 

NKW  HOMBOWNXSSHIF  PBOOaAM  rOS  LOW- 

ZNCOMX  rAMn,ra» 

In  the  new  Housing  Law  recently  enacted, 
and.  In  fact,  since  1966,  we  have  had  pro- 
vision for  the  extension  of  low-interest  rate 
loans  to  low-Income  families  to  purchase 
their  own  homes.  This  concept  was  originally 
written  Into  the  law  In  1966  as  a  result  of  a 
rather  spectacularly  successful  experiment  on 
o  small  3cale  In  St.  Louis.  Now  It  has  been 
vastly  expanded  under  the  1968  Act.  I  as- 
tnuae  that  there  will  be  some  failures  under 
the  act:  that  some  people  who  have  been 
enabled  to  purchase  a  home  under  this  Fed- 
eral assistance  program  will  turn  out  to  be 
very  poor  risks  Indeed  and  will  lose  their 
homes.  But  I  am  also  sure  that  the  successes 
will  far,  far  outweigh  the  failures.  The  pro- 
gram can  succeed,  however,  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  businessmen  and  civic  and 
community  leaders,  and  the  community  as 
a  whole,  help  in  the  development  of  this 
home  ownership  program  and  provide  guid- 
ance to  the  individual  families  to  help  them 
avoid  the  traps  and  overcome  the  complezl- 
Ue*  of  budgeting  and  maintenance  and  re- 
lated aspects  of  functioning  effectively  as  a 
homeowner. 

But  once  a  tow-income  family  obtains  a 
good  home,  a  well-built  and  solid  and  clean 
structure,  that  family  is  going  to  upgrade  its 
expectations  and  is  going  to  want  to  furnish 
the  home  nicely  and  decorate  it  attractively 
and  be  proud  of  it.  It  is  going  to  want  better 
furniture,  attractive  window  drapery,  color- 
ful rugs,  electrical  appliances  for  the  kitch- 
en— and  it  is  going  to  be  impatient  to  get 
them  and  reluctant  to  wait  for  them.  The 
television  set  will  be  beckoning  constantly 
to  the  family  to  acquire  all  of  these  good 
things.  And  there  will  always  be  convincing 
invitations  frcsn  one  seller  or  another  to  come 
and  get  them  now. 

Who  is  going  to  tell  that  family:  "Don't  do 
itl" 

NOED  FOB  OUn>ANCX   IN   CBXOrr   USX 

Is  the  merchant  going  to  say  It?  His  busi- 
ness is  to  Increase  sales  and  make  i^oflts. 
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while  also  providing  the  public  with  the  kind 
of  merchandise  it  wants  to  buy  imder  credit 
terms  that  it  can  afford.  Unless  he  is  to  go 
into  the  family's  financial  resources  in 
depth — and  he  can  hardly  do  that  with  every 
prospective  customer — he  is  inclined  to  make 
the  sale,  accept  the  down  payment,  fill  out 
the  Installment  contract  and  then  discount 
the  paper  and  pocket  the  proceeds.  Or,  if  he 
handle*  his  own  accounts  receivable,  the 
chance*  are  that  be  will  eventually  get  paid 
becatiae  most  people  are  honest  and  want  to 
pay  their  bUIa. 

I  am  l««>i«y  for  the  agency,  or  the  person, 
or  th*  institution  which  can  say  to  that  low- 
incoms  family:  "You  cant  afford,  at  thi» 
time,  to  buy  all  the  new  furniture  and  all 
the  rugs  and  all  the  draperies  and  all  the 
appliances  and  all  the  other  things  that  you 
would  like  to  tiave  for  yoiu-  new  home." 

But  that  same  person  or  agency  or  in- 
stitution should  also  be  able  to  guide  that 
family  into  the  intelligent  Imying  of  those 
things  which  it  does  have  to  have  in  order 
to  live  properly  In  that  home.  And  it  must 
be  prepared  to  make  some  suggestions  as  to 
price  and  credit  terms  and  have  the  confid- 
ence of  the  famUy  In  making  these  sug- 
gestions. 

Who  U  going  to  do  that? 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which  worry 
me  as  we  pass  Into  a  new  era  of  consumer 
Information  through  truth  in  lending  with- 
out having,  at  the  same  time,  adequate  ma- 
chinery for  educating  tlie  poor,  the  non- 
reculers,  and  particularly  the  gullible  poor. 
Out  of  an  organization  like  this  I  think  good 
suggestions  can  evolve  for  taking  some  of 
the  hlt-and-mla*  impulsiveness  out  of  the 
credit  extended  to  families  which  cannot  af- 
ford to  handle  the  obligations. 

KznxnTATZON  or  poob  thbocoh  "constamt 

OAU  AMO  BSPOBSSSSION   AMD  ESSALB" 

I  know  I  would  welcome  such  suggestions 
because  I  have,  for  a  very  long  time,  been 
deeply  concerned  over  the  psychological  ex- 
ploitation of  the  very  poor  through  the  con- 
stant sale  and  reposaeeslon  and  resale  of  the 
same  merchandise  over  and  over  again.  I  am 
always  distressed  to  see  an  advertisement 
which  entices  mothers  on  public  assistance 
to  buy  a  color  television  set  or  a  high-priced 
stereo  set.  I  have  seen  such  ads.  How  in  the 
world  can  a  family  on  public  assistance  sup- 
port the  payments  on  such  a  purchase  and 
still  provide  food  for  the  children,  and  shoes 
for  the  children,  and  clothing  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  lunch  money  for  the  children,  and 
heat  in  the  winter? 

One  of  the  keystones  of  the  success  of  the 
home  ownership  program  for  low-income 
families  In  St.  Louis  which  formed  the  pro- 
totype for  the  Federal  assistance  program  In 
the  Housing  Act  of  1966.  which  was  vastly 
expanded  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1968.  was. 
and  is.  the  involvement  of  businessmen  in 
the  project.  The  idea  for  this  experiment  In 
home  ownership  was  originated  by  two  priests 
worlclng  with  families  living  In  public  hous- 
ing. They  "sold"  this  idea  to  several  bank- 
ers, savings  and  loan  executives,  lawyers,  and 
other  outstanding  citizens,  who  then  formed 
the  St.  Louis  Bicentennial  Civic  In^rove- 
ment  Corporation. 
taking  rAMiLixB  "ht  hams  and  bt  thb  rand" 

And  they  approached  this  whole  thing  on 
a  soft-hearted,  but  definitely  hard-headed 
practical  basis.  People  were  not  necessarily 
noble  or  honest  or  upstanding  or  moral  or 
thrifty  merely  because  they  were  poor.  The 
opposite  is  more  likely  to  be  the  case.  So 
they  selected  their  families  carefully,  stress- 
ing motivation.  And  once  they  decided  upon 
a  family  as  a  potential  purchaser  of  a  re- 
habilitated home  of  their  own,  they  worked 
with  that  family  to  teach  It  the  fundament- 
als of  prudent  management  of  a  limited  in- 
come. These  families  had  to  Join  a  credit 
union  and  save  up  $200  for  the  necessary 
down   payment  on   the   home — the   closing 
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cosU.  They  had  to  learn  how  to  budget,  how 
to  set  aside  money  which  was  not  really 
"extra"  money,  but  which  had  to  be  con- 
served for  a  higher  pur|)Ose— a  goal.  They 
then  schooled  these  families  in  the  respon- 
sibilities of  paying  taxes,  of  showing  up  reg- 
ularly for  work,  of  meeting  their  family 
obligations,  and  so  on. 

The  proudest  boast  of  the  corporation  has 
been  that  after  taking  these  f amlUes  in  hand 
and  by  the  hand,  so  to  speak,  not  a  single 
member  of  any  of  the  member-families  has 
gone  to  Jail. 

They  nave  taken  a  slimi  area  and  turned  It 
not  into  a  paradise,  but  into  a  decent  com- 
munity of  well-kept  homes  and  hopeful  peo- 
ple. It  U  an  ezhUaratlng  place  to  visit,  after 
you  have  seen  other  areas  of  th*  same  city 
occupied  by  families  of  slmUar  income  levels. 

Passage  of  truth  in  lending  legislation, 
along  with  the  other  provisions  of  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act.  particularly  on 
gamlabment,  should  have  a  tremendous  im- 
pact In  the  coming  years  on  the  quality  of 
credit  offered  to  low-income  families,  but 
1  know — as  all  of  you  know — that  this  pro- 
tection, broad  as  It  is,  requires  for  its  success 
a  degree  of  sophlsttcation  In  the  use  of  credit 
which  moat-low-lncome  families  do  not  have. 
Tour  help  will  be  needed  In  that  respect. 

OrrOSTUNRTBS    TO    StBBNOTHXN    THB    LAW 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  once  enactment 
of  the  consumer  credit  law  became  Inevi- 
table, most  of  the  re^Musible  segments  of  the 
credit  Industry  did  come  forward  to  pro- 
vide technical  aasUtance  which  was  very 
helpful  to  us.  Of  course,  each  segment  of 
the  Industry  was  Intent  on  trying  to  con- 
struct its  own  escape  hatches  in  the  law.  or 
at  least  some  competitive  advantages  for  it- 
self, but  as  we  got  down  to  the  wire  I  think 
there  was  a  general  acceptance — not  neces- 
sarily enthusiastic  support  but  reluctant  ac- 
ceptance— of  fairly  uniform  treatment  for 
all.  with  a  w«wtmiim  of  loopholes.  Time  will 
tell,  of  course,  whether  we  overlooked  some. 
But  whatever  was  done,  or  was  left  un- 
done, In  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act,  can  now  be  subjected  to  careful  study 
In  the  forthcoming  investigation  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Consumer  Finance 
created  by  TlUe  IV  of  the  law.  As  a  House- 
appointed  Member  of  that  Commission,  I 
hope  we  WlU  have  the  fuU  cooperaUon  of 
every  part  of  the  credit  industry  in  getting 
the  facts  a  Commission  of  such  broad  re- 
sponsibility will  need  In  order  to  do  its  work 
effectively. 

And  I  hope,  too,  that  In  that  effort  we 
WlU  have  the  active  assistance  of  this  orga- 
nization. Last  year  when  I  invited  your  of- 
ficers to  send  a  witness  to  our  hearings  on  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act,  H.  R.  11801. 
the  invitation  was  declined  on  the  grounds 
that,  as  an  organisation,  you  had  no  common 
agreement  among  your  membership  "on  pol- 
icy with  respect  to  the  Intricacies  of  legisla- 
tion." Undoubtedly,  that  was  true.  But  you 
did  have  knowledge,  experience,  expertise.  In 
a  field  we  were  trying  our  best  to  study  and 
understand.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to 
tell  a  Congressional  Committee  how  a  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation  should  be  drawn, 
or  a  National  Commission  what  to  recom- 
mend in  the  way  of  legislation,  if  you  can 
help  that  Committee  or  that  Commission  to 
understand  the  technical  aspects  of  a  prob- 
lem the  legislation  eventually  might  help  to 
solve.  So  I  hope  you  will  not  be  reticent  about 
participating  in  the  hearings  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Consumer  Finance  when  you 
have  Information  which  can  be  useful  to  v» 
in  understanding  the  scope  of  this  complex 
subject. 

IT  IS  iocs  TO  KHOW  WHAT  THB  WITNBSBB  ABB 
TAUUMO   ABOUT 

And  If  you  do  come  Into  our  hearings — ^I 
assume  we  will  be  having  hearmgs— I  hope 
that  you  will  not  try  to  do  what  some  indus- 
try witnesses  attempted  during  the  House 
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hearings  on  the  consumer  credit  bill  last 
year — that  is,  make  the  whole  subject  sound 
incomprehensible  to  anyone  who  has  not  had 
a  PhU.  in  mathemaUcs  and  20  years  of  high 
level  accovmtlng  experience.  I  am  sure  we 
will  have  expert  staff  people^  to  help  us  cut 
through  the  Jargon  and  statistics,  but,  speak- 
ing for  myself,  at  least— and  I  think  also  for 
some  of  the  other  Congressional  members  of 
the  Commission — it  Is  always  nice  for  us  to 
know  what  the  witnesses  are  talking  about. 
When  I  first  went  on  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  In  1966.  as  a  second-term 
Member  way  down  the  seniority  list,  I  was 
aahamed  to  ask  elementary  questions  about 
some  of  the  issues   being  discussed   in  the 
hearings,  but  finally  I  decided  that  if  the 
other  Members  wanted  my  vote  on  their  bills 
or  amendments.  I  had  a  right  to  know,  and 
an  obligation  to  know,  what  the  Issues  were 
and  what  the  explanations  were  for  things 
I  Just  didn't  understand.  So,  when  my  turn 
came   finally   to   interrogate   the    witness- 
after  all  of  the  senior  Members  had  finished— 
I  asked  my  simple,  uncertain,  puzsled  ques- 
tions feeling  that  I  was  probably  disgracing 
the  entire  Committee  by  being  so  confused. 
I  soon  discovered  that  my  questions  often 
brought  out  the  information  other  Members 
had    also    been    puzzled    about— but    they 
hadn't  dared  to  ask  the  questions  because 
they  didn't  want  to  sound  stupid.  I  learned 
a  valuable  lesson  from  that  experience,  and 
I  have  pursued  the  same  policy  ever  since. 
Otherwise,  I  am  sure  I  never  would  have 
dared   to   present   some   of   the   questions   I 
asked  our  witnesses  on  consumer  credit  when 
I  found  it  difficult  to  follow  and  understand 
some  of  the  esoteric,  highly  technical  argu- 
ments being  used  In  opposition  to  various 
provisions  of  the  legislation. 

The  credit  Industey  Jargon  I  frequently 
found  so  hard  to  follow  and  understand  In 
our  hearings  on  consumer  credit  Is  often 
used  on  the  average  customer,  too.  How  often 
does  he  "sign  here"  in  a  credit  transaction 
because  he  doesnt  want  to  let  on  he  is  "too 
dumb"  to  know  what  the  salesman  or  credit 
clerk  Is  talking  about? 

In  any  event,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  ask- 
ing me  to  be  present  with  you  today  and 
express  some  of  my  worries  about  the  prob- 
lems of  that  segment  of  our  consuming  pub- 
lic which  is  least  able  to  defend  Itself  from 
the  misuse  or  abuse  of  credit.  No  law  ever 
dreamed  of  will  solve  aU  of  those  problems. 
Oood  will,  a  decent  respect  for  the  problems 
of  others,  a  sense  of  compassion,  a  desire  to 
help  people  even  when  that  involves  talking 
them  out  of  doing  something  they  desper- 
ately want  to  do — these  are  the  basic  in- 
gredients of  an  improved  use  of  credit,  along 
with  the  essential  protective  legislation.  I 
think  we  can  work  together  usefully  in  seek- 
ing the  atmosphere  a  healthy  credit  econ- 
omy requires. 
Thank  you. 

MBMBEBSHIP    OP    BOABO    OP    DIBECTOBS    OP    NA- 
TIONAL   FOUNDATION    FOB    CONSUMIB    CBEOrT 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  the  list  of 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Foundation  for  Consumer 
Credit: 

Mr.  Junius  L.  Allison.  Executive  Director, 
National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Crowdus  Baker,  Vice  Chairman  of 
Board  of  Directors.  Sears.  Roebuck  and  Com- 
pany. Chicago.  Illinois. 

Mr.  Donald  L.  Barnes,  Jr.,  President,  Amer- 
ican Investment  Company,  St.  Louis  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  William  M.  Batten,  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  J.  C.  Penny  Company,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Mr.  Clark  W.  Blackbvum,  General  Director. 
Family  Service  Association  of  America,  New 
York.  New  York. 

Mr.  Alfred  Bloomingdale.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Diners  Club,  New  York,  New  Ywk. 
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Mr.  Wallace  E.  Breuner,  Sr..  Chairman  of 
Executive  Committee,  John  Breuner  Com- 
pany, Oakland,  California. 

Mr    Robert  E.  Brooker.  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Montgomery  Ward,  Chicago,  nilnoU. 
Dr.  David  Caplovltz,  Department  of  Sociol- 
ogy, Columbia  University,  New   York,  New 
York. 

Dr.  O.  C.  Carmichael.  Jr..  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Associates  Corporate  Services  Com- 
pany, Incorporated,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Mr.  Rafael  Carrion,  Jr.,  President.  Banco 
Popular  de  Puerto  Rico.  San  Juan.  Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr.  C.  Malcolm  Davis.  President.  Fidelity 

Union  Trust  Company.  Newark.  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  William  L.  Day.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 

The  First  Pennsylvania  Banking  and  Trust 

Company,    Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Harry  E.  Fuller.  President,  Capital  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mr.  O.  R.  Qrlffln,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
The  Exchange  National  Bank  of  Tampa. 
Tampa,  Florida. 

Mr.  Joseph  L.  Hudson,  Jr.,  President,  The 
J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Dr.  Milton  J.  Huber,  Director,  Consumer 
Affairs,  The  University  of  Wisconsin,  Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Johnson,  Professor  of  In- 
dustrial Administration.  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette.  Indiana. 

Mr.  Donald  L.  Jordan.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Johnson-Caper  Furniture  Company. 
Roanoke.  Virginia. 

Mr.  Charles  O.  Klock.  President.  General 
Electric  Credit  Corporation,  Stamford,  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Kroehler.  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Kroehler  Manufacturing  Company, 
Napervllle.  IlUnols. 

Mr.  Ervln  E.  Lampert,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Norman's  Custom  Draperies,  Incorpo- 
rated, SaUsbury.  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Clarence  L.  Landen,  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  The  Central  National  Insurance 
Group  of  Omaha.  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Mills  B.  Lane.  Jr.,  President.  The  Citi- 
zens and  Southern  National  Bank,  Atlanta. 

Georgia.  ,, 

Mr.  Ralph  N.  Larson.  President,  The  Mor- 
ris Plan  Company  of  CaUfomla.  San  Fran- 
cisco. California  94103. 

Mr.  Ralph  Lazarus.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Federated  Department  Stores.  Incorporated. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Mr.  Harold  E.  MacDonald.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Household  Finance  Corporation,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Mr.  James  B.  McMahon,  President.  KoUer 
and  Smith  Company.  Incorporated,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York. 

Dr.  Paul  W.  McCracken.  Edmund  Ezra  Day 
University  Professor  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration. University  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor. 
Michigan. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Patterson.  President.  National 
Foundation  for  Consumer  Credit.  Incorpo- 
rated, Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  DeWitt  J.  PatU,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Beneficial  Finance  System,  Morris- 
town,  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Stanley  G.  Petzel,  President,  Appli- 
ance Buyers  Credit  Corporation,  St,  Joseph, 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Harold  M.  Short.  President.  Mecklen- 
berg  Furniture  Shops,  Incorporated.  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina. 

Mr.  John  L.  Spafford,  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Associated  Credit  Bureaus  of  America, 
Incorporated,  Houston,  Texas. 

Mr.  Allan  E.  Weldman.  President  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Seaboard  Finance 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  CaUfomla. 

Mr.  Davis  Weir,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
American  Finance  Management  Corporation. 
Fort  Lauderdale.  Florida. 

Mr.  Whitney  M.  Yo\mg.  Jr..  Executive  Di- 
rector, National  urban  League,  Incorporated, 
New  York,  New  York. 
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be  made  In  U.S.  troop  strength  In  Europe 
until  all  Soviet  troops  are  withdrawn  from 
Czechoslovakia's  borders  with  Austria  and 
West  Germany. 

In  considering  such  measures,  the  Western 
powers  should  not  be  Impressed  by  specula- 
tion— asslduoiuly  promoted  by  the  Russians 
themselves — that  Csecb  "liberalization"  will 
be  allowed  to  proceed,  or  that  Soviet  troop 
withdrawals  are  Imminent. 

To  begin  with,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  Is 
in  the  eating,  and  the  fact  remains  that 
massive  numbers  of  Russian  troops  remain 
In  Czechoslovakia.  Even  when  and  If  they  do 
leave,  the  West  has  been  taught  a  lesson  In 
Soviet  bruUllty  and  treachery  that  it  wlU 
forget  at  Its  own  peril. 
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further  reductions  will 


METROPOLITAN  PROBLEMS 
RECOGNIZED 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  n.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  9.  1968 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial In  the  August  7, 1968.  edition  of  the 
Arlington  Heights,  HI.,  Herald  pointed 
out  that  the  platform  adopted  at  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  In  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.,  'seeks  to  relate  the  GOP  to 
the  realities  of  a  society  that  is  urbanized, 
industrialized,  automated,  and  interna- 
tionalized." 

The  editorial  continued: 

The  platform  shows  the  OOP's  desire  to  be 
a  national  party  committed  to  solving  the 
problems  of  dally  life  that  vex  the  majority 
of  Americans  In  urban  and  suburban  areas: 
spreading  slums.  Increased  crime,  declining 
taxes,  education,  air  and  water  pollution, 
mass  transportation.  Job  opportunities,  or- 
derly conmiunlty  development,  and  mount- 
ing tensions  between  the  races. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the  Herald's  point 
of  view.  The  Republican  Party  In  1968 
is  offering  the  people  of  America  a  pro- 
gram which  exhibits  a  deep  understand- 
ing of  urban  problems  and  a  realistic  ap- 
proach toward  solving  these  problems. 

I  offer  the  Herald  editorial  at  this 
point  In  the  Recoiu). 

Th»  Wat  We  Sb  It:    OOP  Platfobk 

If  Republicans  faU  to  capture  a  algnlfl- 
cant  share  of  the  metropoUtan  area  vote  thU 
November,  It  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
platform-builders. 

The  document  approved  yesterday  by  oon- 
ventlon  delegates  In  Miami  Beach  seeks  to 
relate  the  OOP  to  the  realities  of  a  society 
that  Is  urbanized.  Industrialized,  auto- 
mated, and  Internationalized.  It  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  lessons  of  1964  were  not  lost 
on  the  party. 

The  platform  shows  the  OOP's  desire  to 
be  a  national  party  committed  to  solving 
the  problems  of  dally  life  that  vex  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  In  urban  and  suburban 
areas:  spreading  slums.  Increased  crime,  de- 
clining taxes,  education,  air  and  water  pol- 
lution, mass  transportation.  Job  opportuni- 
ties, orderly  community  development,  and 
mounting    tensions    between    the    races. 

Citing  as  "intolerable"  the  continuing  de- 
cay, deepening  misery,  and  limited  oppor- 
tunity of  urban  centers,  the  platform  calls 
for  "a  relentless  attack  on  economic  and 
social  Injustice  In  every  form." 

There  is  also  a  warning  that  violence  will 
not  be  tolerated;  law  and  order  is  stressed 
as  a  prerequisite  for  minority  and  ghetto 
progress. 


SpecUl  attention  Is  paid  to  problems  of 
mass  transportation,  home  ownership,  air 
and  water  pollution,  redevelopment  of  cities, 
and  other  urban  ills  with  an  emphasis  on 
greater  decentralization  of  power  away  from 
Washington  and  back  to  the  local  com- 
munities. 

The  platform  pledges  federal  support  of 
new  state  and  local  programs  to  redevelop 
cities  and  sharing  of  federal  revenue  with 
state  governments.  To  enable  greater  flexi- 
bility, the  OOP  propose*  to  eliminate  over- 
lapping and  competing  federal  programs 
with  a  sweeping  overhaul  and  restructuring 
of  the  grants-in-aid  system. 

Increased  emphasis  Is  given  to  the  private 
sector's  Involvement  In  curing  urban  IIU. 
The  platform  proposes  tax  breaks  and  other 
economic  incentives  for  businesses  that  par- 
ticipate in  programs  to  help  solve  problems 
of  unemployment,  housing,  health,  pollu- 
tion, and  transportation.  These  would  be 
spurred  by  vigorous  state  and  federal 
action,  regional  planning,  and  Increased 
Inter-communlty  cooperation. 

It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  party's 
Presidential  nominee  to  translate  this  neces- 
sarily broad  statement  of  party  goals  and 
principle  Into  specific  proposals  and  prac- 
tice. To  accomplish  this,  the  candidate  must 
possess  a  deep  understanding  of  urban  prob- 
lems and  be  able  to  approach  those  prob- 
lems with  a  ixMltive  program  of  action  which 
makes  sense  to  the  people  who  live  with 
them.  Such  a  program  is  the  precondition  for 
success — even  survlval^-on  the  part  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  1968. 


A  STEP  TO  IMPROVE  THE  QUALITY 
OP  LIFE  OF  OUR  SENIOR  CITI- 
ZENS 


HON.  BERTRAM  L  PODELL 

or   NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  9.  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  dedicate  the  Lasha  Pavilion  of 
the  Sephardlc  Home  for  the  Aged  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  on  Simday,  September  8, 
1968.  The  pavilion  was  built  through  the 
efforts  of  the  ladles  auxiliary  of  the 
Sephardlc  Home  for  the  Aged  and  It  is 
this  kind  of  dedication  which  does  so 
much  to  improve  tiie  quality  of  life  of 
our  senior  citizens. 

The  full  text  of  my  dedicatory  remarks 
is  respectfully  submitted  for  the  Record 
38  follows: 

I  feel  deeply  moved  and  privileged  to  Join 
with  you  at  these  Inspiring  ceremonies,  dedi- 
cating the  Lasha  Pavlllion  of  the  Sephardlc 
Home  for  the  Aged.  It  U  barely  twenty  years 
since  leaders  of  this  Sephardlc  community 
had  the  vision  and  the  courage  to  undertake 
so  difBcult,  yet  so  intently  needed,  a  pro- 
gram for  the  welfare  and  care  of  the  aged,  a 
program  to  make  the  sunset  years  as  full  of 
hope  as  the  dawning  days  of  a  new  born 
Infant. 

Vtniat  we  see  here  today,  and  what  we  are 
dedicating  today,  is  the  physical  manifesta- 
tion of  the  wise  planning  Initially  envlsoned 
by  your  predecessors  and  carried  forward  by 
you*-  leaders  today.  What  is  not  so  visible,  but 
Is  nonetheless  real  and  even  more  Important. 
Is  the  affection,  respect,  warmth  and  com- 
fort that  you  lavish  upon  the  residents  of 
the  home.  It  is  within  this  area  that  com- 
munity dedication  and  community  responsi- 
bility can  fill  a  void  that  cannot  be  met  by 
government  responsibility  acting  alone. 
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Government  action  is  indeed  essential.  In 
recent  years  we  have  acquired  a  substantial 
body  of  knowledge  In  meeting  the  challenge 
of  the  aged,  largely  under  the  auspices  of 
federally   financed   research   programs. 

We  amended  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  medicare  and  medicaid  programs. 
We  have  Federal  programs  to  stimulate  State 
action  to  organizing  local  commissions  on 
aging,  which  have  developed  and  administer 
various  service  training  and  cultural  pro- 
grams for  our  senior  citizens. 

I  am  the  sponsor  of  a  bill"  for  a  special 
White  House  conference  on  the  aging,  so  that 
various  bodies  of  accumulated  knowledge  can 
be  coordinated  and  Integrated  for  the  welfare 
of  all  our  people. 

In  Just  three  years.  Federal  Investment  in 
public  housing  has  more  than  doubled.  The 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968 
will  make  available  rent  and  mortgage  sub- 
sidles  for  the  elderly  and  enlarge  substan- 
tially the  housing  supply  specially  designed 
for  older  people. 

In  1900  life  expectancy  at  birth  was  47 
years  for  men.  and  slightly  more  for  women. 
Today  life  expectancy  for  men  Is  67  years 
and  74  years  for  women.  Just  In  terms  of 
numbers  then,  the  challenge  before  us  is  a 
great  one. 

The  progress  we  have  made  in  creating  a 
better  life  for  older  Americans  has  Indeed 
been  significant.  Yet  we  are  only  at  the  stage 
of  the  pioneer.  A  great  deal  more  needs  to 
be  done.  New  and  Imaginative  approaches 
must  be  found  to  meet  our  obligations  to 
these  members  of  our  society  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  of  their  toil  and  talents 
to  the  strength  of  our  Nation. 

To  resolve  the  problems  of  Income,  health, 
and  housing,  for  all  of  otir  citizens,  and 
especially  the  elderly,  will  require  the  best 
etforts  of  aU  of  us.  Longevity,  after  all.  is 
not  a  major  preoccupation  either  of  society 
or  the  individual.  It  Is  the  quality  of  life  that 
matters.  Independence,  security  and  usefxU- 
ness  are  the  basic  Ingredients  of  the  good  life. 
It  Is  really  within  that  area  that  the  women 
who  are  members  of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of 
the  Sephardlc  Home  for  the  Aged  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  their  splendid  work.  Their 
Intensive  efforts  bxiilt  this  pavlllion.  Their 
dedication  brings  to  the  elderly  that  sense 
of  respect  and  affection  whlcli  brings  mean- 
ing to  their  Uves. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Planetariimx  Director  Ian  C.  McLen- 
nan has  told  me  that  his  staff  visited 
more  than  100  planetariums  on  five  con- 
tinents to  develop  the  design  of  this  mag- 
nificent structure.  Much  of  the  equip- 
ment was  designed  specifically  for  the 
planetarium  Including  a  quarter  million 
dollar  computer-controlled  projector. 

The  dedication  of  this  planetarium  on 
September  14  will  be  a  momentous  oc- 
casion. James  Webb.  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, and  Astronaut  Pete  Con- 
rad will  take  part  in  the  ceremonies. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  present  to 
Director  McLennan  and  Dr.  John  A. 
Leermakers.  chairman  of  the  planetarium 
planning  committee,  a  certificate  of  com- 
mendation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  two  excellent  articles 
on  this  most  remarkable  planetarium. 

One  appeared  In  the  Genesee  Valley 
Newspapers  in  my  district — the  Brigh- 
ton-Pittsford  Post.  Henrietta  Post,  East 
Rochester  Herald,  and  the  Penfleld  Re- 
publican— and  the  other  in  the  Roches- 
ter Democrat  b  Chronicle. 
The  articles  follow: 
(From  the  Genesee  Valley  Newspapers] 

STRASENBTTRCH   PLANETARItTM :    MOST 
OUTSTANDINC  IN  WOSLO 


WORLD'S    MOST    MODERN    PLANE- 
TARIUM  TO  BE  DEDICATED 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NIW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  9.  1968 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  people 
throughout  this  country  are  becoming 
more  and  more  Interested  In  what  Is  go- 
ing on  in  outer  space.  They  want  to 
know  what  is  beyond  our  atmosphere 
The  dream  of  the  science  fiction  writer 
of  years  past  is  becoming  a  reality  today. 

Astronomy  is  a  fast  growing  science. 
Only  a  handful  of  men  will  get  firsthand 
views  of  outer  space  in  our  lifetime. 
The  rest  of  us  will  have  to  satisfy  our 
curiosity  through  books,  movies,  and 
planetariums. 

In  my  36th  Congressional  District  the 
most  modem  planetarivim  in  the  world 
is  about  to  be  dedicated.  The  $2.3  million 
Strasenburgh  Planetarium  at  the 
Rochester  Museum  and  Science  Center  Is 
the  work  of  many  years. 
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(By  Marilyn  Moran) 
There  Is  nothing  In  the  world  like  the  new 
Strasenburgh  Planetarium  at  the  Rochester 
Museum  and  Science  Center,  and  that's  ex- 
actly the  way  the  planetarium's  designers 
wanted  It. 

"As  far  as  equipment  and  sophistication 
are  concerned,"  said  Planetarium  Director 
Ian  C.  McLennan,  "It  U  undoubtedly  the 
most  outstanding  planetarium  In  the  world. 
We  visited  more  than  100  planetariums  on 
five  continents,  and  tried  to  pool  the  best 
ideas  we  found,  while  eliminating  the  com- 
mon errors." 

Such  precision  and  "made  to  order"  qual- 
ities of  the  planetarium  did  not  ccMne  cheaply 
by  any  means,  and  this  may  be  one  reason 
the  new  center  Is  unique. 

Total  cost  for  the  planetarium  hovers 
around  $2.3  million,  with  $250,000  of  that 
amount  spent  for  one  piece  of  equipment 
alone. 

It  was  the  awesome  Zeiss  Model  6  plane- 
tarium projector,  which  Is  literally  the  cen- 
tral attraction  of  the  building. 

It  rises  maJestlcaUy  out  of  the  floor  of  the 
planetarium's  domed  astro-theater,  and  In 
the  months  and  years  to  come  will  thrust 
thousands  of  minds  Into  outer  space,  for  an 
Intimate  encounter  with  their  universe. 

Early  this  week,  the  Zeiss  projector  was 
the  most  finished  looking  aspect  of  the  new 
planetarium.  With  less  than  two  weeks  before 
the  preview  opening,  parts  of  the  facility  are 
definitely  still  in  the  fetal  stages. 

Outside,  trucks  and  bulldozers  roar  and 
groan  under  the  strain  of  tons  of  damp  earth 
resisting  its  futxire  as  a  parking  area. 

Inside,  the  smell  of  wet  cement  mingles 
with  the  scratchy  feeling  of  sawdust  In  the 
air  to  give  the  assurance  of  steady  progress. 
Boards  clatter,  workmen  shout  and  the 
exposed  Insldes  of  walls  show  a  fantastic 
array  of  wires  being  carefully  placed. 

"If  you  think  it  looks  unfinished  now,  you 
should  have  seen  it  a  month  and  a  half  ago," 
Director  McLennan  said  with  a  smile. 

He  Is  not  worried  about  the  Sept.  22  dead- 
line  for   the   public   opening,   though,   and 
promises  that  all  but  final  details  wlU  be 
ready  by  opening  day. 
"We're  working  mostly  on  the  public  areas 
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now,"  be  said,  "and  wUl  finish  offices  and 
workshops  a  bit  later." 

The  most  unique  and  overwhelming  aspect 
of  the  planetarium  U  its  projection  system, 
the  first  m  the  world  to  be  completely  con- 
trolled by  computer. 

The  visitor  wiU  be  hurtled  into  outer  space 
and  engulfed  in  a  simulated  solar  system, 
which,  as  It  grows,  makes  him  feel  smaUer 
and  smaller. 

He  WlU  be  seated  in  one  of  240  luxurious, 
upholstered  chairs,  each  of  which  is  wired 
for  sound  and  can  tUt  and  swivel  in  every 
direction. 

As  the  lights  dim,  the  huge  Zeiss  projec- 
tor WiU  rise  sUently  on  an  elevator  pUtfonn 
in  the  center  of  the  theater,  and  a  night  sky 
will  spread  across  the  40-foot  high  dome. 

Made  of  perforated  aluminum,  the  dome, 
when  lighted  from  behind  Is  transluscent,  a 
little  like  a  huge  cheesecloth.  When  the 
back  lights  are  out,  of  course,  the  dome  ap- 
pears solid  and  becomes  the  depthless  home 
of  a  trUlion  stars. 

In  the  opening  program,  caUed  "Journey 
from  Infinity,"  the  visitor  will  watch  the 
birth  of  the  universe,  with  exploding  stars, 
brilliant  flashes  of  light  and  the  eerie  depth 
of  limitless  space. 

The  experience  will  be  almost  sensory,  as 
hundreds  of  projectors,  amplifiers,  and 
pieces  of  climate  control  equipment  combine 
effects  to  create  an  astronomical  atmosphere. 
All  the  effects  are  channeled  through  and 
controlled  by  a  moderate-size  computer  lo- 
cated m  a  control  room  Just  outside  the 
theater. 

Programmed  beforehand  to  synchronize 
the  program,  the  computer  signals,  through 
a  high-voltage  relay  system  underneath  the 
theater,  to  600  small  projectors  positioned  in 
"windows"  around  the  theater. 

WhUe  the  projectors  are  responding  with 
the  proper  lighting  and  film,  sound  equip- 
ment Is  being  activated  to  provide  music. 
Alr-condltloners  lower  the  temperature  to 
give  the  feel  of  night  air. 

"By  coordinating  the  visual  and  sound  ef- 
fects." McLennan  said,  "we  hope  to  estobllsh 
the  mood  for  forgetting  worries  for  the  day, 
and  for  thinking  about  the  universe  and 
galaxies.  It  tends  to  put  things  in  perspec- 
tive that  way."  » 

"Journey  from  Infinity"  Is  only  one  oi 
many  programs  scheduled  for  the  theater, 
each  running  two  months. 

The  computerized  programs  will  show  spec- 
tators a  range  of  phenomena  from  daytime  to 
lUght  sklee.  Jet  contrails,  rocket  launches — 
from  both  a  ground  view  and  In-fllght  view— 
and  Innumerable  specific  sky  details. 

Each  program  Is  synchronized  with  appro- 
priate music,  from  symphonic  to  Jazz,  and 
the  designers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  install 
gadgets  under  the  seats  which  wlU  chirp  like 
crickets. 

The  purpose  of  the  planetarivun's  elaborate 
efforts  to  absorb  the  visitor,  said  McLennan, 
la  to  educate  him.  It  is  something  astron- 
omers have  tried  to  do  through  lecture,  dem- 
onstration and  Illustration,  he  said,  but  the 
Job  is  Just  too  complicated  for  one  individ- 
ual to  handle. 
Take  an  explanation  of  a  rocket  launch,  for 

example. 

"If  a  lecturer  were  slm\ilatlng  a  rocket 
take-off  from  Cape  Kennedy,"  McLennan  said, 
"he  would  have  to  push  buttons  and  make 
arrangements  for  the  sound  of  take-off, 
fiames.  ultra-wide-angle  photo  shots  of  the 
cape,  and  50  or  60  other  things — all  within  a 
15  to  20  second  period.  The  more  compli- 
cated a  lecture  becomes,  the  more  things  the 
lecturer  has  to  do  with  his  hands,  and  It  gets 
pretty  funny  sometimes. 

"You  have  the  choice  of  simplifying  the 
demonstration,  which  makes  It  xinreaUstic.  or 
of  having  the  lecturer  do  50  things  with  ills 
hands." 

So  to  preserve  the  reality  of  such  a  demon- 
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What  the  deeli  oen  of  the  Straaenhor^ 
PlaiMtartum  aim  '  o  do  1*  aduoate  the  putillc 
In  what  U  hm>p«  ting  In  aetronoijBy.  In  the 
moet  "visual  and  ■pectacular"  way  poaalble, 
McLennan  lald. 

The  Zelas  projec  tor,  the  key  to  the  theatri- 
cal program,  la  th  i  prototype  for  a  new  kind 
of  planetarium  Ini  trument. 

It  was  made  aoc  ndlng  to  the  epeolfloatlona 
Of  planetarium  d<  ilgnerB,  Including  McLen- 
nan and  technlca  director  John  J.  ParU. 

Plana  and  dlrec  lona  made  a  round  trip  of 
some  6,000  mile*  1  letween  Rocbeater  and  the 
Carl  Zelas  Optlo  1  Works  In  Oberkoohen, 
West  Germany. 

"I  dont  know  h  >w  many  tlmee  we  traveled 
overseas  to  consult  with  those  people  In  long, 
complicated,  tech  ileal  sessions,"  MCLennan 
said. 

One  custom-dei  igned  feature  of  the  Model 
6,  an  imposing  c  reature  of  160  projectors, 
29,000  parts  and  ( 7  mllee  of  wiring,  U  a  set 
of  miniaturized,  1  iw-voltage  controls. 

The'  reason  the  <  leslgners  wanted  the  small 
Sontrdls  'was  so  tl:  e  projector  could  be  oper- 
ated from  within  the  theater  Itself.  Prom 
within  a  small,  di  sular  panel  of  buttons  and 
knobs,  the  operai  or  sends  commands  to  a 
high-voltage  rela;  room  downstairs,  which 
In  turn  signals  tb  t  computer  to  activate  the 
light  and  sound  <  fleets  arotmd  the  theater. 

Unlike  most  otl  er  planetarlums,  this  one 
Is  set  up  to  Introc  uce  the  visitor  first  to  the 
theatrical  show,  tnd  then  to  the  still  ex- 
hibits. 

When  he  walki  through  the  entrance  of 
the  glass  fronted  tulldlng,  the  visitor  will  be 
headed  through  a  tunnel  leading  to  the 
theater. 

On  his  way,  hi  will  hang  his  coat  In  an 
electronically  ope  ated  checkroooa,  then  pass 
tinder  a  suspend!  d  projection  screen  which 
will  give  him  a  pn  view  of  the  program  ahead. 

After  bis  hou  r-long  experience  In  the 
theater,  he  will  1<  sve  by  another  tunnel  and 
enter  the  exhibit  area. 

Included  in  tie  exhibit  haU  wlU  be  a 
space  tunnel.  In  f  rhlch  the  scale  of  the  uni- 
verse, Bolar  systeii  i  and  other  galaxlee  will  be 
projected. 

The  National  i  sronauttcs  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, wit  1  whom  the  planetarium 
planners  worked  t  rtenalvely  in  preparing  the 
space  aspects  of  t  he  planetarium,  la  loaning 
a  one-third  scale  model  of  the  Apollo  moon 
capsule,  which  Is  i  ;heduled  to  carry  American 
astronauts  to  th(  lunar  surface  within  the 
next  two  years.  TI  e  capsule  will  be  located  In 
a  space  under  the  highest  spot  In  the  graded 
celling.  The  celli  og  was  designed  to  slope 
upward,  McLenn  m  said,  to  accommodate 
future  exhibits  <  t  rockets,  pendulums  and 
other  large  objeci  s. 

Near  the  Apollo  eapstUe,  which  Is  scheduled 
to  arrive  at  the  mi  iseum  In  a  few  days,  visitors 
will  find  a  curve  1  screen  bearing  dally  sky 
Information,  Incli  ding  what  stars  to  look  for 
as  the  sun  begins  o  set. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  this  area,  on  a  large 
overhead  screen  with  projectors  behind 
rather  than  In  frt  at  of  It,  one  is  likely  to  see 
representations  if  everything  from  the 
gsJaxles  to  chang  ng  seasons.  Anything,  Mc- 
Lennan said,  that  rotates. 

The  temperatu-e  In  the  exhibit  area,  as 
well  as  In  every  ot  ler  part  of  the  planetarium. 
Is  rigidly  control  ed  to  within  two  degrees, 
likewise,  humldl'  y  Is  kept  to  four  per  cent. 
The  strict  contrc  to  are  set  not  only  to  pre- 
serve the  sensltl  'e  machinery,  but  also  to 
create  specified  n  oods  and  feelings  for  visi- 
tors In  the  theate: 

The  equipment  In  the  planetarium  ranges 
from  dozens  of  si  lall,  mobile  telescopes,  to  a 


giant  permanent 


one  to  be  erected  on  the 
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roof  of  the  planetarium,  an  invlgcrattng  ao- 
step  climb  from  the  main  floor. 

The  teleecope,  shipped  to  the  planetarium 
from  the  Cave  Optical  Co.  m  OaUforala,  will 
b«  attached  to  a  ao-foot  oonoreta  ahan  nink 
Into  the  floor  of  the  obeerratlan  platform, 
but  completely  Independent  ot  tbe  main  body 
of  the  building.  It  has  Its  own  psilsetsl,  so 
It  will  be  free  of  tremors  and  vtbratlosis  whloh 

natunlly  travel  through  tha  w»Ua  of  any 
structure. 

The  outdoor  platform  will  hold  80  star- 
gaaera  and  provldea  "a  pretty  good  borlaon. 
considering  we're  so  near  the  dty."  Mo- 
Lennanaald. 

Other  gadgets  In  the  new  planetarium 
Include  many  pleoee  of  optical  and  photo- 
graphic equipment  from  local  industrlae.  In- 
cluding Eastman  Kodak.  Oraflex  and  Bauseh 
and  Lomb.  In  addition  are  projectors  and 
amplifiers  from  Bell  and  Howell  Corp.,  and 
computers,  cameras,  lenses,  and  so  on,  from 
comjtenlee  In  California,  Japan,  and  Xurope. 

[From  the  Rochester  DeoMorat  *  Chronicle] 

AlX  8T8TEK8  "OO"  AT  PULMRABIXJIC 

(By  Don  Bylngton) 

Strasenburgh  Planetarium  will  open  at  1 
p.m.  Sunday,  Sept.  23,  with  a  stellar  extrav- 
aganaa,  that,  offlclala  say,  will  rival  any 
planetarium  In  the  world. 

More  than  $2  million,  700  projectors,  600 
speakers,  a  computer,  and  four  years  of  work 
and  planning  have  gone  into  the  new  build- 
ing at  667  East  Ave. 

Virtually  everything  In  the  place  Is  cus- 
tom-designed to  portray  the  birth  of  a  star, 
a  trip  through  qiace,  or  the  breakup  of  a 
stellar  body. 

The  Star  Theater's  first  showing  will  be 
"Jotimey  from  Infinity"  which  will  take 
viewers  from  a  point  beyond  the  observable 
imlverse,  past  a  number  of  galaxies  and. 
Anally,  to  Earth. 

December's  dUplay  will  be  an  exploration 
of  the  astronomical  events  of  the  first 
Christmas,  including  the  appearance  of  the 
Star  of  Bethlehem. 

And  In  January,  a  trip  to  Rio  with  star- 
gazing under  the  Southern  Cross  is  planned. 

An  observation  platform  at  the  south  end 
of  the  building  will  allow  direct  celestial 
viewing  through  a  12  V^ -Inch  Cassegraln  tele- 
scope. 

A  walk  through  the  Space  Tunnel  will  take 
a  visitor  past  some  of  the  most  distant  ob- 
jects in  the  universe.  An  Astro-Screen  Is  set 
up  for  H>ace  programs  and  a  separate  screen 
will  describe  what's  happening  in  the  heavens 
on  any  given  night. 

But  the  Star  Theater  is  the  main  attrac- 
tion. 

The  cloakroom  is  automated.  On  the  way 
up  a  ramp  Into  the  theater  a  recorded  mes- 
sage describes  the  evening's  program  and 
gives  the  latest  news  In  astronomy  and  satel- 
lite movements. 

The  theater  seats  look  as  If  they  came 
from  a  private  airliner.  The  walls  offer  a  view 
of  the  Rochester  skyline.  On  another  night 
it  might  have  views  of  Bristol  Hills  or  any 
other  skyline  in  the  world. 

Occasionally  a  fiash  of  distant  Ughtning 
and  the  roll  of  thunder  silences  the  noise 
of  cricketa  that  comes  from  speakers  under 
the  chairs. 

"Our  technicians  have  also  come  up  with  a 
fantastic  rainbow,"  said  Ian  Mcljennan, 
planetarium  director.  "If  It's  possible.  It  looks 
better  than  the  real  thing." 

The  heart  of  the  theater  is  a  2V^-ton  Mark 
Six  projector  by  Carl  Zeiss  Works  of  Ober- 
kochen.  West  Gennany.  Developmental  ooeta 
for  the  prototype  model  were  shared  by  Zeiss 
and  the  museum. 

It  cost  $260,000  and  was  built  imder  the 
supervision  of  McLennan  and  Robert  E. 
Hopkins,  former  director  of  the  Instltuta  of 
Optics  at  the  University  of  Rochester. 

They  specified  an  ultrabright  xenon-type 
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arcUght  and  lenses  that  let  through  twice  as 
much  light  as  standard  planetarium  pro- 
jectors. 

The  stars  promise  to  be  brilliant  pinpoints 
of  Uf^t.  with  a  natural,  ctAd  appearance.  A 
flip  of  a  switch  also  makes  them  twinkle. 

other  modifications  have  been  made  to 
produce  more  realistic  sunsets.  Zoom  lenses 
let  the  viewer  take  a  cloaer  look  at  the  rings 
Of  Saturn  and  the  surface  of  Jupiter. 

AU  technical  components  of  the  theater 
are  controlled  by  a  computer  so  that  sequence 
changes  In  lighting,  sound,  hydraulic  systems, 
swltohee,  motors  and  projectors  can  be  re- 
peated at  will. 

In  addition  to  traditional  star  watching, 
more  than  600  projectors  have  been  placed 
around  the  Star  Theater  for  other  programs. 

McLennan  said  this  will  allow  his  st&tt  to 
place  emphasis  on  nuclear  structure,  stellar 
evolution,  galactic  rotation,  the  expanding 
universe,  and  qxiasar  research. 

Navigation  lessons,  tlme-iapse  geological 
shows,  and  probes  of  the  atom  and  the  depths 
of  the  oceans  can  also  be  given. 

The  theater  will  seat  only  240  persons,  but 
Ucketa  can  be  ordered  up  to  28  days  In  ad- 
vance. Shows  will  be  at  8  pjn.  Monday 
through  Friday;  at  11  ajn.  and  at  2,  3,  4,  and 
8  p.m.  on  Saturday  and  at  2,  3,  4,  and  8  p.n). 
on  Sundays. 

McLennan  said  the  programs  will  begin 
promptly  at  these  times  and,  because  of  the 
required  low  light  level,  doors  will  not  be 
opened  for  latecomers. 

Admission  prices  are  $1.25  for  adults,  75 
cenu  for  studenta,  grade  7  through  college, 
and  50  cents  for  children,  kindergarten 
through  grade  6. 

In  addition  to  the  public  programs,  show- 
ings are  planned  for  area  school  children. 
The  planetarium  will  also  be  able  to  produce 
tapes  for  educational  TV. 

Development  of  the  planetarium  was  a 
community  effort.  Heading  the  list  of  donors 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Strasenburgh  St.. 
with  a  gift  of  more  than  $2  million. 

Dr.  John  A.  Leermakers,  director  of  re- 
search at  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  was  planning 
committee  chairman. 

other  key  people  included  Richard  G. 
Bennett,  Dr.  Walter  Clark,  Howard  T.  Cum- 
mlng,  Arthur  A.  Davis,  William  C.  Gamble. 
George  H.  Hawks  Jr.,  Dr.  Robert  E.  Marshak. 
W.  Stephen  Thomas,  William  S.  Vaughn, 
George  R.  Williams.  George  T.  Keens,  Dr.  R. 
E.  Stauffer  and  Emll  Muller. 

M<.f.Ariwan  said  that  dozens  of  Individuals 
at  Kodak,  Xerox,  Bauseh  and  Lomb,  Oraflex 
and  area  specialty  firms  also  donated  time  In 
helping  adapt  new  optical  designs  to  plane- 
tarium use. 


THREE    MARYLAND    MEN    DIE    IN 
VIET  ACTION 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  UAMYUMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  9.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Lt.  Donald  P.  Caldwell,  Lt.  Danny  L. 
Blake,  and  Sp4C.  Earl  S.  Bazemore,  three 
fine  young  men  from  Maryland,  were 
killed  recently  in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to 
commend  their  courage  and  honor  their 
memory  by  including  the  following  arti- 
cle in  the  RicoKo: 
Thxkx  Maktlano  Mxm  Dne  in  Vict  Action — 

Latest    Casualtixs    Include    Two    Aimy 

Lis  uTSNANTa 

Three  Maryland  men,  two  of  them  with 
similar  careers  in  the  United  States  Army. 
were  killed  In  South  Vietnam,  the  Defense 
Department  announced  yesterday. 
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Two  of  the  men  were  offleera,  both  former 
•tudents  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  serv- 
ing as  platoon  leaders,  and  the  third  was  a 
aqtiad  leader,  m  the  2»th  Infantry  Division. 
ifTT.i.gn  Qf  rnx  rxoHT 

The  two  offlcen  were  klUed  In  a  flre  fight 
oaar  their  camp  In  Cu  Che,  which  la  about 
60  mUee  northeast  of  Saigon  near  the  Cam- 
bodian border. 
The  men  were  Identified  as: 
Pint  Lt.  Donald  P.  CaldweU,  Jr..  24,  the 
wn  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  P.  Caldwell,  8r., 
of  Berwyn  Heights,  Md. 

First  Lt.  Danny  L.  Blake,  21,  the  only  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  N.  Blake,  of  the 
5400  block  Hilltop  avenue.  Baltimore, 

Spec.  4  Earl  S.  Bazemore,  21,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Donna  M.  Baaemore.  of  the  200  block 
West  Saratoga  street,   Baltimore. 

Lieutenant  Blake's  father  said  hU  son. 
Who  enlisted  In  the  Army  after  a  year  at 
the  University  of  Maryland,  had  "looked  for- 
ward" to  serving  in  Vietnam  and  "never  com- 
plained" once  he  arrived  there  about  three 
months  ago. 

"But  It  must  be  one  terrible  place  to  be 
in,"  Mr.  Blake  added,  explaining  he  received 
that  impreaslon  from  his  son's  letters. 

Lieutenant  Blake  was  wounded  on  both 
legs,  the  hips  and  chin,  Mr.  Blake  said,  and 
had' received  two  Purple  Hearta. 

A  gradtiate  of  City  College,  Ueutenant 
Blake  served  as  an  instructor  at  Fort  Knox, 
Ky  and  earned  his  paratrooper  wings  and 
Banger  tab  before  being  sent  to  South  Viet- 
nam. 
ArrcNSD  UNivxasTTT  or  ma«ti.anb  s   txass 

Ueutenant  Caldwell,  who  was  also  wounded 
In  the  right  arm  and  leg,  ohest  and  cheek, 
and  received  the  Purple  Heart  shortly  after 
he  arrived  In  Vietnam  three  months  ago, 
graduated  from  Dematha  High  school  before 
enrolling  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  He 
attended  the  university  three  years. 

Besides  his  parents,  Ueutenant  Caldwell  Is 
survived  by  a  brother.  Ronald  B.  CaldweU, 
and  three  sisters,  Francis  E.  Caldwell.  Mrs. 
Joseph  J.  Walsh  and  Mrs.  David  M.  BuUer, 
all  of  Maryland. 

Specialist  Bazemore,  who  graduated  from 
Edmondaon  High  School  in  1966  and  was 
drafted  a  year  later,  would  have  been  dU- 
charged  fr«n  the  Army  In  October. 

PLANNZD  KAWan   ICXCTINO 

His  wife  said  he  yanted  her  to  meet  him 
m  HawaU  after  his  diacharge  from  Vietnam. 

"He  didn't  like  Vietnam."  lin.  Bazemore 
said,  "The  war  itself  bothered  him  with  how 
bad  the  flgthlng  was." 

Specialist  Bazemore  died  Monday  from 
wounds  he  received  when  he  was  caught  In 
enemy  croesflre  Sunday.  He  served  as  a 
tanker  In  Company  C,  the  423d  Mechanized 
Infantry  BattaUon,  26th  Infantry  Division. 

Surrivlng  him.  In  addlUon  to  his  wife, 
are  his  parenta,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  KeUey  Baze- 
more; three  brothers.  Enid  Bazemore,  Von- 
zeol  Bazemore  and  Edward  Bazemore,  and 
two  sUters,  Cheryl  Bazemore  and  Mrs.  Shirley 
Stanley,  aU  of  Baltimore. 
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day  Star  of  September  8  made  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  the  current  debate 
on  the  issue,  and,  \mder  leave  granted  I 
insert  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Should  We  Soup  PoLrncAL  Conventions? 


IS  A  PRIMARY  THE  ANSWER? 


HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

or  mcBioAX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  9.  1968 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  widespread  demand  for  change  in  our 
national  political  convention  system,  and 
the  alternative  most  frequently  suggested 
is  a  nfttinniti  primary. 
An  editorial  in  the  Washington  Sun- 


The  two  national  political  parties.  In  con 
ventlon  assembled,  produced  something  more 
thU  year  than  a  Republican  and  a  Demo- 
cratic tlclcet.  The  protracted  tedium  of  Mi- 
ami and  the  prolonged  agony  of  Chicago 
have  set  off  a  shock  wave  of  pubUc  reaction, 
shaltlng  the  foundations  of  the  traditional 
system  that  has  produced  this  country's  po- 
llUcal  leaders  since  1832. 

Even  before  the  conventions  had  ground 
their  separate  ways  to  their  foregone  conclu- 
Blons.  the  outery  had  begun.  Partisans  of 
Oovemor  RockefeUer  and  Senator  McCarthy, 
sensing  the  outcome  of  the  delegate  vote, 
raised  the  identical  cry:  The  convenUon  was 
rigged,  it  was  undemocratic,  it  failed  to  rep- 
resent' the  wlU  of  the  people.  This  charge, 
which  Is  at  once  unprovable  and  irrefutable, 
was  in  large  measure  responsible  for  the  In- 
flamed youthful  passions  that  Invited  the 
vMence  of  Chicago. 

The  antipathy  toward  the  present  conven- 
tion system  Is  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
Rockefeller  troops,  the  McCarthy  kids,  the 
hippies  and  the  Tippies.  There  is  a  demon- 
strable sentiment  among  the  public  at  large 
demanding  prompt  and  drastic  reform.  And 
the  first  order  of  business  for  the  Congress, 
when  It  returned  to  face  an  untidy  accimiu- 
laUon  of  unfinished  legUlation,  was  a  louu. 
bicameral  demand  for  change. 

So  a  change  Is  definitely  In  the  wind.  The 
only  question  appears  to  be  where  we  go 
from  here. 

The  most  frequentiy  heard  suggesttou, 
l)Oth  in  and  out  of  Congress,  Is  that  the 
nominating  conventions  should  be  scrapped 
entirely,  to  be  replaced  by  a  national  pri- 
mary election.  On  the  surface,  this  sugges- 
tion has  much  to  commend  It.  It  is  clean;  it 
Is  simple;  it  Is,  on  the  face  of  it,  democratic. 
The  party  bosses,  who,  in  the  popular  opin- 
ion, manipulate  their  delegations  and  dic- 
tate the  convention's  choice,  would  be  gone. 
The  voice  of  the  people  would  be  heard. 

The  convention  system,  so  this  argument 
goes.  Is  an  anachronism  that  made  some 
sense  when  one  section  of  the  country 
neither  Icnew  nor  cared  about  another  sec- 
tion—when, for  example,  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut might  never  have  beard  of  Abe 
Lincoln  of  lUlnola.  But  In  this  day  of  Instant 
and  total  conmiunlcatlon  the  voters  know 
the  candidates  and  the  issues  and  their  own 
minds.  So  let  them  speak  those  nUnds 
through  a  national  primary,  and  consign  the 
outmoded  machinery  of  the  nominating  con- 
vention to  the  scrapheap  of  history. 

The  trouble  with  this  simple,  clean  break 
with  the  past  Is  that  It  may  be  neither  as 
simple  nor  as  clean  as  It  first  appears. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  Is  what  happens 
to  the  political  parties  once  their  function  of 
choosing  their  own  candidates  is  taken  away. 
Can  the  parties,  each  of  which  embraces  a 
broad  spectrum  of  opinion,  hold  together 
once  the  local  leadership  is  deprived  of  ita 
voice  In  the  naming  of  the  ticket?  Or  will  the 
Democrattc  and  Republican  parties  prompt- 
ly fragment  Into  as  many  splinters  as  there 
are  factions  of  political  opinion? 

The  concept  of  a  national  primary  raises 
quite  a  few  questions  of  its  own.  Assuming 
that  the  primary  would  not  be  open  to  aU 
comers,  what  quaUflcatlons  will  be  required? 
VThat  is  to  prevent  the  primary  from  becom- 
ing more  undemocratic  than  the  convention 
system  by  making  it  Impossible  for  anyone 
not  possessed  of  a  large  personal  fortune  to 
compete  for  a  spot  on  the  baUot?  Who  is  to 
foot  the  blU  for  the  primary  campaign  and 
the  cost  of  the  electton?  If  there  Is  no  ma- 
jority as  a  result  of  a  primary,  will  there  be 
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a  runoff?  How  Is  the  vice  presidential  candi- 
date to  be  chosen?  And — above  all — what 
guarantee  is  there  that  backers  of  a  losing 
candidate  won't  be  able  to  claim,  with  fully 
as  much  justice  as  they  do  today,  that  they 
have  been  robbed,  that  the  election  machin- 
ery has  somehow  been  rigged  against  them, 
and  that  further,  drastic  changes  In  the  sys- 
tem are  In  order? 

Aside  from  these  questions  which  demand 
very  precise  answers,  a  closer  look  at  the  con- 
vention system  Itself  is  perhaps  in  order. 
There  is  a  popular  concept,  currently  gaining 
wide  acceptance,  that  the  delegates  are.  for 
the  most  part,  empty-headed  puppets  gath- 
ered to  do  the  bidding  of  some  mysterious 
and  unseen  party  bosa,  to  carry  signs,  to 
wave  banners  and  to  look  foolish  on  national 
television.  That  popular  view  departa  con- 
siderably from  the  truth. 

The  delegates  are,  for  the  most  part,  holders 
of  national  or  local  offices  or  business  and 
professional  men  who  are  concerned  enough 
about  the  issues  and  the  candidates  to  eeek 
a  position  m  the  convention.  Under  that 
funny  hat  there  generally  Is  a  head  that  Is 
better  Informed  and  more  Involved  than  the 
general  electorate  can  ever  hope  to  be.  De- 
spite the  appearance  that  comes  through  tele- 
vision, the  delegates  gather  not  for  a  pro- 
longed and  silly  party,  not  to  help  some  local 
hack  hold  down  his  Job.  not  to  thwart  the 
will  of  the  people.  Their  purpose  Is  to  name 
a  ticket  that  will  appeal  most  strongly  to 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  people.  Their 
purpose  is  to  pick  a  winner. 

There  are  times.  It  is  true,  when  conven- 
tions have  turned  away  from  the  man  who 
appears  to  be  the  popular  choice.  In  1962, 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver  of  Tennessee  came  to 
the  convention    in  Chicago  with  the  solid 
backing  of  the  Democratic  primary   voters. 
The  convention  chose  to  Ignore  his  impres- 
sive evidence  of  popular  support  and  turned 
instead  to  a  man  that  few  outalde  lUinoU 
had  ever  heard  of.  It  might  be  Interesting  to 
know  how  many  of  Senator  McCarthy's  pres- 
ent followers  seriously  believe  that  Estes  Ke- 
fauver, the  choice  of  the  people,  would  really 
have   made   a   greater   contribution   to   the 
poUtical  life  of  this  nation  than  did  Adlal 
Stevenson,  the  convention-picked  candidate. 
There  seems  to  be  a  popular  conception  as 
weU  that  the  convention  system  Itself  Is  in- 
capable of  change — is  somehow  fixed  In  an 
archaic  mold  that  separates  it  from  the  wlU 
of  the  people.  The  fact  Is  that  the  system  is 
in  constant  change;  that  the  method  of  se- 
lecting    state     delegations     has     changed 
markedly — and      democratlcaUy — In      recent 
years.  The  abolition  this  year  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  the  unit  nile  marks  a  pro- 
found change,  assuring  that  the  voice  of  the 
minority  will  be  heard  from  the  precinct  to 
the  national  level.  Already  In  the    conven- 
tion Just  past,  state  delegations  that  chose 
to  disregard  the  will  of  the  local  party  were 
challenged  and  ousted  from  their  seata. 

Today,  as  a  result  largely  of  the  chaos  In 
Chicago,  Congress  has  a  number  of  proposals 
of  reform  before  It.  They  vary  from  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield's  Insistence 
that  the  convention  system  should  be 
scrapped  In  favor  of  a  national  primary  and 
a  single  six-year  term  for  the  president,  to 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson's  blU  for  a  30-inan 
commission  to  study  possible  reforms  of  the 
convention   system. 

Of  the  two  proposals,  Nelson's  Is  far  and 
away  the  more  reasonable.  It  takes  full  ac- 
count of  the  need  for  reform,  and  It  provides 
some  Insurance  that  no  drastic  change  will 
be  made  on  a  passing  wave  of  emotionalism. 
For  while  there  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about 
the  present  way  the  parties  go  about  plclting 
their  candidates.  Congress  had  better  be  cer- 
tain that  it  has  a  sounder  vessel  at  hand  be- 
fore abandoning  the  system  that  has  kept 
this  repubUc  afloat  for  136  years. 
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The  House  met  ftt  12  o'clock  noon. 


The  Chwlaln, 
DJ>..  offered  the 
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lev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
rollowlng  prayer: 

The  kingdom  tf  God  is  not  in  vaord. 
but  in  power. — 1  i  Corinthians  4:  20. 
O  Thou  who  irt  seeking  to  lead  us 
it  freedom  and  right- 
eousness and  go  )d  will,  grant  that  In 
these  decisive  day  i  we,  the  leaders  of  our 
people,  may  mace  wise  decisions,  be 
strengthened  by  f^y  spirit  to  stand  for 
life,  and  be  given  In- 
Hray  and  Inspiration  to 


what  Is  sacred  ir 
sight  to  see  Thy 
walk  In  It. 

ACay  we  keep  esftendlng  to  one  another 
friendship  as  together 
we  march  forwaid  to  the  great  task  of 
establishing  peac<  on  earth  and  good  will 
on  this  planet. 

Oive  to  the  ni  tlons  the  spirit  which 
shall  turn  their  1  earts  to  the  right  and 
their  minds  to  tl  e  rights  of  all  that  the 
darkness  may  tun  to  dawning  and  the 
dawning  to  nooiday  bright  and  Thy 
great  kingdom  si  all  come  on  earth,  the 
kingdom  of  love  uid  light. 

In  the  name  of  film  who  makes  real  the 
kingdom  we  pray     Amen. 


THE 

The  Journal  of 

terday  was  read 


JOURNAL 

the  proceedings  of  yes- 

and  approved. 


PTOM 


hid 


MESSAGE 
A  message  f  ron 
rlngton,  one  of 
that  the  Senate 
ments  in  which 
House  is  requested 
the  House  of  the 

H.J.  Res.  1371. 
that  it  be  the  sense 
House  Conference 
President  of  the 
be  planned  and 
of  Health.  Education 
related  purposes. 

siho 


THE  SENATE 

the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 

its  clerks,  announced 

passed  with  amend- 

t^ie  concurrence  of  the 

a  joint  resolution  of 

following  title: 

Jo  nt   resolution  to  provide 

of  Congress  that  a  White 

Aging  be  called  by  the 

dnlted   states   In    1971.   to 

coaducted  by  the  Secretary 

and  Welfare,  and  for 


en 


upsn 


ths 


conf  er(  es 


The  message 
Senate  insists 
the  biU  (H.R 
amend  title  39, 
regulate  the 
motor  vehicle 
other   purposes," 
House ;  agrees  to 
the  House  on 
the  two  Houses 

Mr.     MONRONEY, 

Randolph.  Mr. 
to  be  the 
Senate. 

The  message 
Vice  President, 
84-689.   appointe  1 
bers  on  the  part 
the  North  Atlantic 
Parliamentary 
Brtissels.  Belgiuii 
1968:  Mr.  StenniS; 
SON,  Mr.  Lauschi 
ENLOOPSR,  Mr. 

Mr.  Cooper. 
The  Vice 
following 
above  confereno 


Membe  rs 


announced  that  the 

its  amendments  to 

149fi5)  entitled  "An  act  to 

United  States  Code,  to 

mall  ng  of  master  keys  for 

ignition  switches,  and  for 

disagreed   to   by   the 

I  he  conference  asked  by 

disagreeing  votes  of 

thereon,  and  appoints 

Mr.   Yarborough,   Mr. 

CJarlson,  and  Mr.  Foivo 

on  the  part  of  the 


a  SO 


announced  that  the 
p^suant  to  Public  Law 

the  following  Mem- 
>f  the  Senate  to  attend 

Treaty  Organization 
Conference  to  be  held  in 

November  11   to  16, 

Mr.  OoRE,  Mr.  Jacx- 

Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  Hick- 

MtJNDT,  Mr.  jAviTs,  and 


Presifient  also  appointed  the 
as  alternates  to  the 
Mr.  MclNTTRE,  Mr. 


Tydinos,  Mr.  Spono.  Mr.  Hrxtska,  and 
Mr.  KucHSL. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nnnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  in 
this  morning's  paper  that  Vice  President 
Humphrey  said  yesterday  that  it  is  pos- 
sible that  n.S.  troops  could  be  brought 
home  from  Vietnam  early  next  year. 
While  I  know  It  is  difficult  to  find  much 
in  the  Johnson-Humphrey  record  to 
point  to  with  pride,  I  cannot  beUeve  that 
Mr.  Humphrey  thinks  the  American  peo- 
ple are  going  to  fall  for  this  old  renm  of 
past  unkept  promises. 

I  recall  that  on  November  20,  1963.  the 
then  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  said  that  American  troops 
would  start  being  withdrawn  before 
year-end.  Then,  before  a  congressional 
committee  on  January  27,  1964,  McNa- 
mara  said  that  most  of  the  15,000  U.S. 
troops  in  Vietnam  could  be  withdrawn 
before  1965  year-end.  Throughout  that 
election  year  the  promises  were  piled  on 
promises  that  the  "boys  would  be  brought 
back." 

Now  we  have  Mr.  Humfhrkt  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  master,  making 
the  same  hollow  promises.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hxtmphrey  has 
claimed  that  he  was  a  part  of  all  the 
major  decisions  made  by  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  administration.  He  was  part 
and  parcel  of  the  escalation  into  a  land 
war  in  Asia.  He  was  part  and  parcel  of 
bombing  halts  that  gave  the  Vletcong 
opportunity  to  regroup  and  resupply 
their  forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  the 
H.H.H.  reruns  will  get  a  very  high  rating 
from  the  American  public  come  No- 
vember. 

PERMISSION  FOR  CERTAIN  MEM- 
BERS OP  COMMITTEE  ON  INTE- 
RIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS  TO 
PILE  MINORITY  VIEWS  TO  AC- 
COMPANY HOUSE  REPORT  NO.  1868 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  may  have  permission  to 
file  minority  views  to  accompany  House 
Report  No.  1858. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
8.  3068,  TO  AMEND  THE  POOD 
STAMP  ACT  OF  1964,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  OATHINaS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to   take  from  the 


Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  3068)  to 
amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  with  a  House  amendment 
thereto,  insist  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House,  and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Poage,  Oathincs,  Purcell,  Foley, 
Belcher,  Teacux  of  California,  and 
Mrs.  May. 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  3293, 
AUTHORIZINO  MILITARY  PRO- 
CURKMENT,  1969,  AND  PRESCRIB- 
ING PERSONNEL  STRENGTH 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (S.  3293)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fisccl 
year  1969  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  research,  development,  test. 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  In  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNmtKNCX  Repobt  (H.  Rett.  No.  1869) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  blU  (S.  3303) 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1969  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  nils- 
sUes,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehl- 
cles,  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

"TITLE  I — PROCUREMENT 

"Sac.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1969  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  tlnd  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles as  authorized  by  law,  in  amounts  as 
foUows: 


"For  aircraft:  for  the  Army.  $736,447,000: 
for  Uie  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  $3,406,988.- 
000,  of  which  $241,800,000  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  only  for  F-4J  aircraft  and  $162,- 
800,000  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
only  for  EA-6B  aircraft;  for  the  Air  Force, 
$6,212,000,000. 


"missiles 


"For  missiles:  for  the  Army,  $966,140,000; 
for  the  Navy.  $948,213,000,  of  which  $65,500.- 
000  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  only  for 
the  Phoenix  mlasUe;  for  the  Marine  Corps. 
$13,600,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $1,768,000,000. 

"NAVAI.   VESSBLS 

"For  naval  vesseU:  for  the  Navy,  $1381,- 
500.000,  of  which  $62,000,000  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  only  for  the  procurement  of 
long  leadtlme  components  that  could  be  used 
in  vessels  of  either  the  DXQN  or  DLON  types 
and  $33,500,000  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated only  for  long  leadtlme  components 
for  an  Improved  nuclear-powered  attack  sub- 
marine of  new  design. 

"TEACKXD   COKBAT    VSHICLES 

"For  tracked  combat  vehicles:  for  the 
Army,  $399,426,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps, 
$10,800,000. 

"■mUES     II — RESEARCH,      DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST,   AND  EVALUATION 

"Itec.  201.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1969 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
states  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law,  in  amounts 
as  follows : 

"For  the  Army,  $1,611,900,000; 

"For  the  Navy  (Including  the  Marine 
Corps),  $2,205,721,000,  of  which  (a)  $48,900,- 
000  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  only  for 
the  development  of  the  Phoenix  missile  sys- 
tem, (b)  $170,000,000  to  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated only  for  the  development  of  the 
VFX-l  aircraft,  (c)  $4,000,000  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  only  for  development  of 
an  Improved  nuclear  attack  submarine  to  be 
included  In  the  fiscal  year  1970  procurement 
program,  and  (d)  $16,400,000  U  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  only  for  an  improved 
nuclear-powered  attack  submarine  of  new 
design  to  be  procured  In  years  after  fiscal  year 
1970. 

"For  the  Air  Force,  $3,438,694,000;  and 

"For  the  Defense  Agencies,  $487,522,000. 

'Sec.  202.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  fiscal  year  1969  for  use  as  an  emer- 
gency fund  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  or  procurement  or  produc- 
tion related  thereto,  $50,000,000. 

"Sec.  203.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  used  for 
development  or  procurement  of  the  F-lllB 
aircraft. 

"TITLE  in— RESERVE  FORCES 

"Sec.  301.  For  the  fiscal  year  begitmlng  July 
1. 1968,  and  ending  June  30, 1969,  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  will  be  programed  to  attain  an 
average  strength  of  not  less  than  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  400,000. 

"(2)   The  Army  Reserve,  260,000. 

"(3)   The  Naval  Reserve.  128,407. 

"(4)   The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  47,204. 

" (5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  77,371. 

"(6)    The  Air  Force  Reserve,  45,526. 

"(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  17,700. 

"Sbc.  302.  The  average  strength  prescribed 
by  section  301  of  thto  title  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  any  reserve  component  shall  be 
proportionately  reduced  by  (1)  the  total 
authorized  strength  of  units  organized  to 
serve  as  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
such  component  which  are  on  active  duty 
(Other  than  for  training)  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year,  not  Including  those 
imlta  ordered  to  active  duty  in  January 
1968,  and  (2)  the  total  number  of  Indi- 
vidual members  not  In  units  organized  to 
serve  as  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
such  component  who  are  on  active  duty 
(other  than  for  training  or  for  unsatisfac- 
tory participation  In  training)  without 
their  consent  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal 


year.  Whenever  any  such  units.  Including 
those  imlts  ordered  to  active  duty  in  Jan- 
uary 1968,  or  such  Individual  members  are 
released  from  active  duty  during  any  fiscal 
year,  the  average  strength  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  reserve 
component  shall  be  proportionately  increased 
by  the  total  authorized  strength  of  such  units 
and  by  the  total  number  of  such  individual 
membOTS. 

"Sec.  303.  Subsection  (e)  of  title  I  of  Pub- 
lic Law  89-687  (80  Stat.  981)  Is  amended  by 
deleting  'June  30.  1968'  and  subsUtuting 
'June  30,  1969'. 

"TITLE   rV— GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

"Szc.  401.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  401 
of  Public  Law  89-367,  approved  March  16, 
1966  (80  Stat.  37),  as  amended,  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Funds  author- 
ized for  appropriation  for  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  under 
this  or  any  other  Act  are  authorized  to  be 
made  available  for  their  stated  purposes  to 
support  (1)  Vietnamese  and  other  Free 
World  Forces  In  Vietnam.  (2)  local  forces 
In  Laos  and  Thailand;  and  for  related  costs,' 
during  the  fiscal  year  1969  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
determine." 

"Sec.  403.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Department 
of  'Defense,  as  soon  as  practicable.  Institute 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  mod- 
ernize the  contract  commercial  airlift  serv- 
ices provided  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

"Sec.  403.    (a)    Chapter   153   of  title   10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"'5  2676.  Surplus   military   equipment:    sale 
to  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment and  flreflghtlng  agencies 

"  '(a)  The  Secretory  of  Defense,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  him,  may  sell  to 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  and  fire- 
fighting  agencies,  at  fair  market  value, 
pistols,  revolvers,  shotguns,  rifles  of  a  caliber 
not  exceeding  .30,  ammunition  for  such  fire- 
arms, gas  masks,  and  protective  body  armor 
which  (1)  are  suitable  for  use  by  such 
agencies  In  carrying  out  law  enforcement 
and  fireflghtlng  activities,  and  (2)  have  been 
determined  to  be  surplus  property  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  Property  and  AdmlnUtratlve 
Services  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  377).  as 
amended. 

"■(b)  Such  surplus  military  equipment 
shall  not  be  sold  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  to  a  Stete  or  local  law  enforcement 
or  flrefightlng  agency  unless  request  therefor 
Is  made  by  such  agency,  in  such  form  and 
manner  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU 
prescribe,  and  such  request,  with  respect  to 
the  type  and  amount  of  equipment  so  re- 
quested. Is  certified  as  being  necessary  and 
suiteble  for  the  operation  of  such  agency 
by  the  Governor  (or  such  State  official  as 
he  may  designate)  of  the  State  In  which 
such  agency  to  located.  Equipment  sold  to 
a  State  or  local  law  enforcement  or  fire- 
fighting  agency  under  thto  section  shaU  not 
exceed.  In  quantity,  the  amount  requested 
and  certified  for  such  agency  and  shall  be 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  such  agency.  Such 
equipment  may  not  be  sold,  or  otherwise 
transferred,  by  such  agency  to  any  individual 
or  public  or  private  organization  or  agency.* 

"(b)  The  toble  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  163  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
•"2576.  Surplus  military  equipment:  sale  to 
State  and  local  law  enforcement 
and  flreflghtlng  agencies.' 

"Sec.  404.  No  funds  authorized  for  appro- 
priation for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  SUtes  under  the  provisions  of  thto 
Act  or  the  provisions  of  any  other  law  shall 
be  avaUable  for  the  purchase,  lease,  rental, 
or  other  acquisition  of  multlpassenger  motor 
vehicles  (biues)   other  than  multlpassenger 


motor  vehicles  (buses)  manufactured  In  the 
United  States,  except  as  may  be  authorized 
by  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tory of  Defense  solely  to  insure  that  com- 
pliance with  thto  prohibition  will  not  result 
in  either  an  uneconomical  procurement 
action  or  one  which  would  adversely  affect 
the  national  interests  of  the  United  Stotes. 
"Sec.  405.  Section  2304(g)  of  tiOe  10, 
United  Stotes  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  after  the  word  'proposals'  where  first 
used  In  that  section  and  Inserting  after  the 
comma  the  words  'including  price.'.  " 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

L.  Mendel  Rivers, 

PHn.iP  J.  Philbin, 

F.  Edw.  HtBBrr, 

Melvin  Price, 

WILIJAM   H.  BA-rES, 

Leslie  C.  Arends, 

William  G.  Brat, 
managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

JoRir  C.  Stennis, 

Stuart  Stminctok, 

HxNRT  Jackson, 

HowAKD  W.  Cannon, 

Margaret   Chase    Smith, 

Strom  Thurmond, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  3293)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1969  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  stotement  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 

TITLE  I — procurement 

Navy  missiles 

The  Department  of  Defense  requested  $86.5 
million  for  the  Phoenix  missile.  Both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  granted  $55.5  million 
for  this  purpose.  The  Senate  version  of  the 
bill,  however.  Indicated  that  only  $31  million 
was  authorized  although  the  totol  granted  by 
the  Senate  for  Navy  missiles  Included  $55.5 
milUon  for  Phoenix.  Thto  has  been  corrected 
by  insertion  of  the  House  figure  to  place  of 
the  Senate  figure. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Naval  vessels 

DX's:  The  Senate  granted  $246  mimon  for 
the  DX  program,  the  totol  requested  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  House  restricted 
Its  grant  to  $25  million,  an  amount  represent- 
ing long  leadtlme  Items  which  would  be  pro- 
cured during  fiscal  year  1969.  The  conferees 
agreed  that  the  Importance  of  thto  program 
was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  inclusion  of  the 
additional  $221  million  both  for  the  reason 
that  authority  would  then  exist  against 
which  appropriations  could  be  made  and  as 
an  indication  of  the  strong  congressional 
support  for  thto  important  new  destroyer- 
type  program. 

The  House  recedes. 

CYAN  spare  parts:  The  House,  for  reasons 
set  out  In  Ite  committee  report,  added  $395 
million  for  spare  parto  for  the  Nimitz-clSLBM 
carrier.  Thto  had  not  been  requested  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  Senate  version 
of  the  bill  had  not  added  this  authority.  After 
discussion  It  was  agreed  that  thto  authority 
should  be  granted. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

FDL'a:  The  Senate  version  of  the  bUl 
granted  the  four  fast  deployment  logtotic 
ships  requested  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense at  a  cost  of  $183.6  mlUlon.  The  House 
version  of  the  bill  did  not  contain  thto  au- 
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Both  the  Senate 
the  research  and 
Department  of 
upon  tbe  following : 

Under  title  II  o: 
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tbe   confereee  agreed  on 
Is  930  million  below  tbe 
douse   bUI.  Tbe   conferees 
Hovse  amendments  reducing 
•10  million  and  manage- 
by  930  million.  The  House 
ad(!  Itlonal  ^30  million  reduc- 
the  Senate  3-percent  cut. 
agr  ed  that  wherever  possible 
re<4>ctlon  In  management  and 
taken  from  all  budget 
funds  for  management 


Navy  Of  d  Marine  Corp$ 
For  tbe  Navy  a  id  Marine  Corps,  the  con- 
fereee agreed  on  a  toUl  of  •3.205.731.000.  This 
Is  glS  mil"""  mc  re  than  that  in  the  Hoiue 
bill.  The  confereer  agreed  on  a  general  reduc- 
tion of  ^76  mllllcp  In  lieu  of  the^ena^e  cut 
acroes-tbe-board 


authority  untU  July  1.  l»eB.  to  order  unlti 
of  the  Ready  Reeerve  to  active  duty.  The 
Senate  version  of  the  blU  did  not  contain  this 
IftxuniAM. 

The  conferees  agreed  tbat  thU  authority 
was  appropriate  and  should  be  granted. 
The  Senate  recedee. 

nru  IV — OKMBUi-  pmovmoHS 
All  section  nximbers  referred  to  below  re- 
late to  tbe  House  version  of  tbe  bill.  The 
acnonent  by  tbe  conferees  that  section  403 
would  be  eliminated  caused  the  subsequent 
gsoaral  provisions  section  numbers  to  be 
aDDTOorlately  modified. 

The  Senate  version  of  tbe  blU  (sec.  301  (b) 
in  that  version)  contained  language  which 
would  create  a  preference  in  Defense  con- 
tract awards  In  favor  of  contractors  who.  In 
carrying  out  the  contract,  were  willing  to 
hire  9fVi'*  train,  unemployed  or  low-income 
persons. 

After  discussion  the  conferees,  talcing  Into 
conslderaUon  programs  already  In  existence 
within  the  Department  of  Defense,  agreed  to 
delete  this  provision. 
The  Senate  recedee. 

Section  402— Shipyard  mannir^ 
A  provUlon  in  the  House  blU  would  have 
exempted  clvlUan  employee  manning  levels 
at  naval  shipyards  from  any  numerical  man- 
power llmlUUons  appUcable  to  tbe  Navy. 

The  conferees  affiiti  that  upon  further 
examination  and  study  of  this  provision  It 
bad  become  evident  tbat  other  solutions  to 
thU  problem  could  be  found  without  a  spe- 
cific legal  mandate. 
The  House  recedee. 


of  3  percent.  Tbe  Senate 
receded  on  a  reduction  of  •10.480.000.  The 
•13  million  of  the  880  mil- 
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•38  million  for  tb  is  program. 

tbe  House  receded  on  Its 
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new  obUgatlonal  luthority  for  a  toUl  of  $170 
million  for  this  I  nportant  aircraft  program. 
The  Senate  receqed  on  the  House  reduction 
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support  efforts. 

Air  Force 
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For  tbe  Defence 
ate    committee 
Tbe  House 
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restore  a  total  o 
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TRUE  m — AUTHcfuZED  STSKNGTH  FOX  SXIXCrXD 
KBSZRVKS 

There  was  Utl  le  disagreement  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  with  respect  to  tbe 
provisions  of  tit  e  m. 

The  Departs  lent  of  Defense  requested 
135.407  personx  el  In  tbe  Navy  Reeerve  and 
tbe  Senate  bill  m  passed  contained  this  fig- 
ure. The  Hou4e  increased  this  figure  to 
138,407. 

After  discuss  on  the  conferees  agreed  to 
tbe  Houte  figun 

Tbe  Senate  re  «dee. 

The  House  tki  ded  to  Its  version  of  the  bill 
language  whlcl    would  give  the  President 


Section  403 — Oontract  airlift 
The  House  version  of  tbe  bill  contained 
language  designed  to  require  rapid  modern- 
ization of  contract  commercial  airlift  serv- 
ices provided  to  tbe  armed  forces.  The  Sen- 
ate version  of  tbe  bill  contained  no  such 
language. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  substitute  the 
foUowlng  language  In  place  of  the  language 
of  tbe  House  bill. 

"It  U  hereby  declared  to  be  tbe  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, as  soon  as  practicable.  Institute  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  modernlxe 
the  oontract  commercial  aUllf  t  services  pro- 
vided to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
states."  ^^  t. 

The  airlift  procurement  policy  adopted  oy 
the  Department  of  Defense  some  eight  years 
ago.  whereby  preference  was  given  to  par- 
ticipants in  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet 
(CBAF)  program,  had  the  objective  of  mod- 
ernizing and  strengthening  the  Civil  Reeerve 
Air  Fleet  on  the  premise  that  the  full  and 
proper  use  of  clvlUan  airlift  resources  In 
peacetime  and  war  emergencies  ultimately 
would  produce  savings  In  military  capital 
eqiUpment  and  benefit  the  pubUc  through  a 
healthier  Industry  and  lower  cost  air  trans- 
portation. The  soundness  of  that  policy  is 
reflected  in  the  Increased  strength  and  pro- 
ductivity of  our  Civil  Reeerve  Air  Fleet  as  It 
is  constituted  today.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  thU  airlift  procurement  policy,  some 
253  turbine  powered  aircraft,  having  an  esti- 
mated value  of  cloee  to  ^3  blUlon.  have  been 
added  to  the  CRAF  program.  Also,  during 
this  time  period  the  minimum  rates  esUb- 
llshed  by  the  CAB  for  the  modern  equip- 
ment have  decreased  yearly. 

The  conferees  understand  that  the  Inter- 
national CRAF.  by  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1M8,  wUl  consist  of  a 
pure  Jet  fleet,  whereas  the  domestic  CRAF 
remains  predominantly  piston  powered.  The 
Department  of  Defense  fiscal  year  1989  long- 
term  airlift  contracts  for  International  serv- 
ices will  be  performed,  as  of  September  1. 
1968,  exclusively  by  turbine  powered  aircraft. 
Thus  the  problem  of  modernization  U  par- 
tlcxUarly  significant  with  respect  to  the 
domestic  Logalr  and  Qulcktrans  cargo  airlift 
contracU.  (Logalr  Is  a  contract  airlift  opera- 


tion providing  loglrtlc  support  to  Air  Force 
bases  in  the  continental  United  SUtea. 
Qulcktrans  U  a  similar  contract  alrUft  oper- 
ation In  support  of  the  Navy ) . 

aectlon  408  Is  Intended  to  make  clear  to  the 
Deputmsnt  of  Defense  tbat  future  negotia- 
Uons  for  commercial  airlift  services  should 
give  preference  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable to  offerors  who  have,  or  wlU  Inteoduce 
Into  their  operation  during  the  oontract  pe- 
riod turbine  powered  aircraft  and  who  offer 
to  operate  thoee  aircraft  at  minimum  fair 
and  reasonable  rates  esUbllshed  by  the  Clvu 
Aeronautics  Board. 

in  view  of  the  Increased  reliability  demon- 
strated by  turbine  powered  aircraft,  as  well 
as  their  greater  speed,  and  thus  greater  fiexl- 
blUty  to  respond  to  changing  requirements, 
the  maximum  practicable  preference  for 
turbme  powered  aircraft  over  piston  aircraft 
means  an  overriding  preference  except  where 
factors  such  as  requirement  size  or  airfield 
llmlUtlons  make  efficient  performance  by 
turbine  powered   aircraft  Impracticable. 

Tbe  Incorporation  of  thU  poUcy  wUl  be 
consistent  with  the  goal  of  the  Air  Force 
to  secure  tbe  use  of  modem  equipment  to 
meet  Its  alrlUt  requlremenU.  The  impor- 
tance of  ni«1"*'**''"'g  a  modem  aircraft  base 
for  the  domestic  ORAF  caimot  be  overempha- 
sized  in  view  of  the  need  for  a  responsive 
and  viable  domestic  air  cargo  systAa.  It  U  the 
desire  of  the  House  conferees  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  report  In  writing  to  the 
Congress  before  January  1,  1969  as  to  how 
this  section  will  be  Implemented  in  subse- 
quent airlift  procurements.  It  Is  further  de- 
sired by  the  Hotise  conferees  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  report  to  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  any  airlift  procurement  under 
which  preference  U  not  given  to  offerors 
of  turbine  powered  aircraft. 

The  House  conferees  were  especially  con- 
cerned with  reepect  to  the  segments  of  lest 
than  100  mUes  in  the  Logalr  and  Qulcktrans 
domesUc  cargo  routes.  The  Department  of 
Defense  Is  directed  to  review  these  route 
segmenta  and  take  action  to  eliminate  those 
considered  to  be  uneconomical  or  unpro- 
ductive. In  this  connection.  It  Is  Intended 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  will  consider 
the  possibility  of  utlllalng,  where  practicable 
and  economical,  other  available  means  of 
transporUtlon.  Lastly,  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
House  conferees  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  report  In  writing  to  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  any  route  segment  of  leas 
than  100  mUes  which  Is  to  be  retained  and 
explain  why  the  use  of  surface  transportation 
would  be  more  ooetly  or  otherwise  un- 
acceptable. 
The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
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Section  404— SaU  of  surplus  equipment 
The  House  version  of  the  bill  contained 
language  designed  to  assist  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  and  fire-figbtlng  agencies  in 
obtaining  surplus  equipment  appropriate  for 
use  by  such  agencies.  The  Senate  version  of 
tbe  bill  contained  no  such  language. 

After  discussion  of  various  versions  of 
language  which  would  aooompUsh  tbe  pur- 
poee  the  conferees  agreed  upon  the  follow- 
ing: 

"SK.  408.    (a)    Chapter   153   of  title   10. 
United  States  Code,  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"  'I  2676.  Surplus  military  equipment:   sale 
to  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment and  firefigbtlng  agencies 
"•(a)    The  Secretary  of  Defense,   under 
/egulatloos  preaertbed  by  him,  may  seU  to 
State  and  local  law  «iforoement  and  fire- 
fighting  agencies,  at  fair  market  value.  pU- 
tpU,  revolvers,  shotguns,  rlfiee  of  a  caliber 
not  exceeding  .80,  ammunition  for  such  fire- 
arms, gas  masks,  and  protective  body  armor 
which    (1)    are   suitable   for   use    by   such 
agencies   In   carrying   out   law   enforcement 
and  firefigbtlng  activities,  and  (2)  have  been 
determined  to  be  siu-plus  property  pursuant 


to  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
services  Act  of  1343  (68  Stat.  877).  at 
amended. 

"'(b)  Such  surplus  military  equipment 
shall  not  be  sold  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  to  a  State  or  local  law  enforcement 
or  firefigbtlng  agency  unlees  request  there- 
for Is  made  by  such  agency,  In  such  form  and 
manner  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU 
prescribe,  and  such  request,  with  respect  to 
the  type  and  amount  of  equipment  so  re- 
quested. Is  certified  ss  l>elng  neoeaeary  and 
suitable  for  the  operation  pf  such  agency 
by  the  Oovemor  (or  such  State  official  as  he 
may  designate)  of  the  State  in  which  such 
agency  Is  located.  Equipment  sold  to  a  SUte 
or  local  law-enforcement  or  firefigbtlng 
agency  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed. 
In  quantity,  the  amount  requested  and  cer- 
tified for  such  agency  and  shall  be  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  such  agency.  Such  equip- 
ment may  not  be  sold,  or  otherwise  trans- 
ferred, by  such  agency  to  any  individual  or 
public  or  private  organization  or  agency.' 

"(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  153  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"'2576.  Surplus  mUltary  equipment:  sale  to 
State  and  local  law  enforcement 
and  firefigbtlng  agencies.'  " 
Although  the  foregoing  language  Is  per- 
missive in  form  It  was  agreed  by  the  con- 
fereee that  full  use  of  the  authority  granted 
by  this  section  should  be  exercised  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  I^Mdflc  discussion 
was  had  with  respect  to  the  existing  statu- 
tory authority  for  the  sale  by  the  Federal 
government  of  such  Items  as  personnel  car- 
riers, communications  equipment  and  three- 
quarter  ton  trucks  and  the  conferees  agreed 
that  requests  by  law  enforcement  and  fire- 
figbtlng agendee  for  these  Items  should  re- 
ceive more  expedlUous  conslderaUon.  The 
language  Is  not  Intended  to  limit  any  other 
power  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  with 
req>ect  to  the  transfer  of  military  equipment 
to  law  enforcement  agencies,  nor  will  such 
disposals  have  any  adverse  impact  on  exist- 
ing Federal  programs  for  disposal  of  surplus 
personal  property  to  pubUc  or  nonprtvate 
agencies  and  Institutions. 
The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

Sacnoir  «)5— Procurement  of  bus  servieet 
Tbe  House  version  of  tbe  bill  contained 
language  prohibiting  the  purchase,  lease, 
rental  or  other  acqtilsltion  of  buses  other 
than  these  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  "except  ss  may  be  authorized  by  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense solely  to  insure  that  compliance  with 
this  prohibition  will  not  result  In  either  an 
uneconomical  procurement  action  or  one 
which  would  adversely  effect  the  naUonal 
interests  of  the  United  States." 

Tbe  conferees  after  a  review  of  all  of  the 
conslderaUons  Involved  agreed   Section  406 
should  be  retained  in  the  legislation. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Section  406 — Negotiated  procurement 
The  purpoae  of  this  section  is  to  close  the 
loophole  which  allowed  the  Army  to  make 
the  recent  awards  for  the  procurement  of 
M-16  rlfies  without  considering  price  propos- 
als from  all  qualified  bidders.  It  would  insure 
that  on  future  negotiated  prociu-ements  of 
the  type  mentioned  the  military  departments 
will  have  to  consider  at  least  celling  prices 
proposed  by  all  qualified  bidders. 

The  confereee  wish  to  make  it  entirely 
clear  that  their  agreement  on  the  Inclusion 
of  this  language  In  the  bill  is  not  Intended 
to  modify  In  any  way  the  traditional  method 
of  procuring  architect  engineer  services. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Section  407— Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 

Affairs 

The  House  version  of  the  bill  contained 

language  providing  that  one  of  the  Assistant 

Secretaries  of  Defense  be  the  Assistant  Secre- 


tary of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs,  and  pro- 
viding further  that  there  would  be  within 
that  office  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Dental  Aflahrs.  The  Senate  bUl 
contained  no  such  provision. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  the  establish- 
ment of  these  oflloes  should  not  be  imposed 
by  law  at  this  time.  The  conferees  also  agreed, 
however,  that  not  including  this  language 
in  the  conference  bill  in  no  way  indicates 
their  lack  of  agreement  that  there  should  be, 
functionally,  within  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  persons  and  authority  truly 
responsive  to  tbe  health  requirements  of  the 
military  services.  The  conferees  did  Indeed 
agree  that  the  best  health  Interests  of  the 
services  were  served  when  there  was  In  the 
Defense  secretariat  a  poslUon  which  em- 
braced this  specific  responsibility  and 
function. 

The  House  recedes. 

The  conferees  are  also  concerned  by  a  pro- 
poeal  under  consideration  In  the  executive 
branch   to    estabUsh   an    Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Federal  Medical  Affairs.  The 
concern  Is  tbat  such  a  Committee  might  at- 
tempt to  dictate   tbe  health   and  medical 
activities  to   be  conducted   within  the   De- 
partment of  Defense  and  that  It  might  at- 
tempt to  control  the  procurement  or  assign- 
ment of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  re- 
sponsible for  providing  health  care.  The  con- 
ferees have  no  objection  to  a  full  exchange 
of    Information    and    the    coordination    of 
health  policies  between  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  other  Federal  agencies,  bat  they 
are  resolutely  opposed  to  any  administrative 
arrangement  that  would  override  the  statu- 
tory responsibility  and  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  decide  questtons  affect- 
ing the  health  and  medical  care  to  be  pro- 
vided members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Specifi- 
cally the  confereee   emphasize  their  mtent 
that  the  procurement  and  assignment  of  mil- 
itary  medical   personnel   not   be  subject  to 
direction  by  officials  of  the  executive  branch 
who  are  outside  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  House  conferees  had  previously  com- 
municated their  concern  over  thla  general 
problem  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  through  letters  written  by  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services.  The  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  was  subsequently 
given  assurances  In  writing  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  did  not  contemplate  any  admin- 
istrative or   leglsUttve   action   which   would 
^^mintnh  or  dilute  either  the  responslblUty 
or  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  act  on  poUcy  matters  affecting  the  health 
and  medical  care  of  our  uniformed  services 
personnel  and  their  famlUes.  In  view  of  the 
pertinency   of   these   communications    they 
are  set  out  below  and  hereby  made  a  part 
of  the  statement  of  managers: 

The  Whtte  House, 
Washington,  DC.  July  11, 1968. 
Hon.  L.  Mendel  Rivsas, 

Chairman,    Committee    on    Armed    Services, 
House  of   Representatives,   Washington, 

D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  CHADtMAN:  The  President  has 
asked  that  I  respond  to  yoxir  letter  of  July  2, 
1968,  regarding  the  report  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
proposing  reorganization  of  health  programs 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  proposing  the  esUbllshment 
of  a  new  Federal  interdepartmentel  health 
policy  council. 

I  have  carefully  checked  Into  aU  aspects 
of  tbe  report  rendered  June  14,  1968,  to  the 
President  and  have  consulted  with  appro- 
priate departmental  officials  about  It. 

Although  I  am  satisfied  there  was  no  such 
Intent,  some  of  the  words  and  phrases  could 
lead  to  the  concerns  expressed  in  your  let- 
ter of  July  2  to  tbe  President. 

The  creation  of  a  Federal  health  policy 
councU  as  proposed  by  Secretary  Cohen 
would  not  remove  any  respoi»slblimes  from 


the  Department  of  Defense,  would  not  di- 
minish the  Defense  Department's  present 
policy  role,  and  would  not  endanger  In  any 
way  the  status  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense with  respect  to  the  medical  care  pro- 
vided our  mUltary  service  personnel  and 
their  families  or  the  other  health  and  medi- 
cal activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  President  believes  that  the  growth  of 
the  Federal  health  programs  In  recent  years 
makes  It  Imperative  that  we  achieve  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  operation  possible. 
To  this  end,  he  requested  In  his  March  4, 
1968,  message  to  Congress  on  health  In 
America  the  broad  study  which  culminated 
in  Secretary  Cohen's  report  of  June  14. 

The  data  contained  In  the  Secretary's  re- 
port does  point  up  the  necessity  for  effective 
coordination  of  health  activities  within  the 
government  If  we  are  to  make  the  most  ef- 
fective use  of  scarce  medical  manpower,  real- 
ize the  full  potential  of  national  research 
capabilities,  and  move  toward  achievement 
of  our  health  goals. 

The  function  of  the  Interdepartmental 
health  policy  council  would  be  to  coordinate 
and  advise,  to  collect  and  analyze  pertment 
data,  and  to  provide  a  central  point  for  the 
full  exchange  of  information.  It  is  not  con- 
templated that  this  councU  or  Its  presiding 
officer  would  exercise  any  oversight  in  the 
sense  that  any  agency  would  be  subject  to 
the  authority  of  any  other  agency  or  depart- 
ment. No  agency  function  would  be  restricted 
In  any  manner  by  this  coimcU  or  Its  chair- 
man. 

So  that  there  wlU  be  no  mistmderstandlng, 
let  me  assure  you  that  the  establishment  of 
a  Federal  interdepartmental  health  poUcy 
councU  wUl  In  no  way  Impinge  on  the  pres- 
ent authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
report  dlrectiy  to  the  President,  or  to  deal 
first-hand  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
heads  of  other  agencies  and  departments, 
and  the  concerned  Committees  of  Congress. 

Secretary  Cohen's  report  to  the  President 
did  not  propose  any  administrative  or  legis- 
lative action  which  will  diminish  or  dilute 
either  the  responsibility  or  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  act  on  poUcy 
matters  affecting  the  health  and  medical  care 
of  our  uniformed  services  personnel  and 
their  famUles. 
Sincerely, 

DOTTGLASS  CaTXR, 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 


The  SEcaxTsaT  of  Dbfekse, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  24. 1968. 

Hon.  L.  Mkndel  Rmos,  

Chairman,   Committee  on  Armed   Seroicea. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington. 
D.C. 
Deae  Mb.  Chaducak:   I  have  your  letter 
noting   the   concern   of   the   Committee   on 
Armed  Services  over  the  possibility  tbat  tbe 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
will  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  medical  pro- 
grams of  the  Departmant  of  Defenae. 

Neither  Secretary  Cohen  nor  I  beUeve  there 
Is  any  cause  for  committee  concern  on  thla 
score.  He  assures  me  there  Is  no  HEW  plan 
or  pn^KJsal  to  such  effect,  and  there  cer- 
tainly Is  none  In  this  Department. 

The  draft  Executive  order  to  which  yott 
referred  In  your  letter  would.  U  promulgated, 
establish  an  Interagency  Health  CouncU  hav- 
ing an  advisory  role  only.  The  draft  contains 
tbe  foUowlng  language: 

"&c.  4.  Constrtictton.  Nothing  to  tbta 
order  shall  be  construed  as  subjecting  any 
Federal  agency  or  the  head  thereof,  or  any 
funotton  vested  by  law  to  or  assigned  pur- 
suant to  law  to  any  such  agency  or  head,  to 
the  authority  of  any  other  Federal  agency 
or  he«ul  or  as  abrogating  or  restricting  any 
such  function  to  any  manner." 

If  the  p«qx)sed  Executive  order  were  tUtl- 
mately  promulgated,  the  quoted  "^tton 
would  provide  clear,  unmistakable  Preal- 
dentlal  gtUdance  tbat  the  medical  respond 
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ware  not  b«lng 
any  other 
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the    Department 
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time. 

I  trust  that  th< 
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Sincerely, 
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order  Is  consistent  with 

statement  to   you   by 

E^eclal    Assistant    to    the 

a  Federal  health  policy 
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amount  to  be 
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of  this  Department 
lUMler  the  direction  ot 


foregoing  will  allay  the 
youi  letter. 


Clark  M.  Clxtvokd. 


lajlguage  appearing  In  either 

versions  of   the  bill   was 

r  stentlon  with  the  excep- 

app  larlng  only  In  the  House 

relating  to  Army  research 


this  restrictive  language 

because  of  the  reference 

Indicating  that  reduc- 

and  support  should  be 

activities  that  include 
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SA-  SB  Aircraft 


electronic  countermeas- 
vill  provide  valuable  pro- 
our  Armed  Forces  flying 
targets  In  hostile  envlron- 
House  and  Senate  versions 
authority  for  appro- 
aircraft.  The  House  con- 
the  Importance  of  this 
that  every  effort  be  made 
responsl  >le  for  this  procurement 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 


at  ded 


Electric-  drive  submariT^e 
con  erees 


view  with  ever  In- 
rapidly   growing  Soviet 
The  Increase  In  numbers 
Soviet   submarines   can 
continued    production    of 
attack  submarines.  How- 
the  Department  of  De- 
end  of  the  construction 
last  of  the  submarines  to 
year.  Last  year  the  Con- 
an    electric    drive    sub- 
both  the  House  and  the 
to  add  funds  for  a  new 
submarines  should  be 
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ttie< 
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all  of  the  submarines  funded  thus  far  to  be 
built  and  that  the  United  States  must  con- 
tinue to  build  more  submarines  of  new 
classes  If  we  are  not  to  encounter,  sooner  than 
we  realize,  a  major  and  perhaps  fatal  sub- 
marine gap. 

F-loe/F-12 

The  conferees  agreed  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  request  for  $28  mlUlon  to  InltUte 
modifications  of  the  F-lOO  would  not  be 
included  in  this  bUl.  .The  House  conferees, 
however,  wish  to  point  out  that  they  would 
look  with  favor  upon  a  reprogrammlng  ac- 
tion contemplating  the  initiation  of  an  im- 
proved Air  Defense  System  utilizing  both 
the  F-106X  and  the  F-ia. 

SUMMAXT 

The  bill  as  presented  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  totaled  922,385.053,000.  The 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House  totaled  $31,636,- 
964,000.  The  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  to- 
taled $21,341,738,000. 

The  bill  as  agreed  to  In  conference  totals 
$21,626,760,000. 

The  figure  arrived  at  by  the  conferees  is 
$1,214,000  less  than  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House,  $284,012,000  more  than  the  bill  as  It 
passed  the  Senate,  and  Is  $759,302,000  less 
than  the  bill  as  it  was  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President. 

L.  Mkndkl  Rrvxas, 
Philip  J.   Philbim, 
F.  Edw.  HteKKT, 
Melvin  Paicx, 
William  H.  Batss, 
Leslie  C.  Akends, 
William  O.  Beat, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  tfie  House. 

Mr.  RIVERS  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  con- 
ference report  has  been  printed,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  statement  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object — and  I  will  not  object — 
will  the  distinguished  gentleman  f]:t)m 
South  Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  take 
some  time  and  is  it  his  plan  to  make  a 
statement  about  the  differences  in  the 
bill  and  to  allow  other  speakers  to 
participate? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 3^eld  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  what  happened  in 
the  conference  on  S.  3293,  the  military 
weapons  procurement  and  research  and 
development  bill. 

PROCUXEMBNT 

I  will  first  discuss  the  procurement 
portion  of  the  bill. 

With  respect  to  naval  vessels,  the 
Senate  had  granted  four  FDL's — fast  de- 
ployment logistic  ships.  The  House  had 
stricken  this  request  from  the  bill.  The 
Senate  receded  on  the  FDL's. 

The  House  added  to  the  departmental 
request  $39.3  million  for  spare  parts  for 
the  Nimitz  class  nuclear  aircraft  car- 
riers. This  had  not  been  requested  by  the 
Department  and  had  not  been  included 


in  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill.  The 
Senate  receded  with  respect  to  this  addi- 
tion. 

A  new  kind  of  destroyer  is  to  come 
into  our  naval  inventory;  it  is  now  des- 
ignated as  the  DX.  Two  hundred  and 
forty -six  million  dollars  was  requested 
by  the  Department  for  this  program  and 
this  amount  was  granted  by  the  Senate. 
The  House  had  granted  only  $25  million 
for  contract  definition.  The  House  re- 
ceded in  this  instance  principally  on  the 
basis  of  what  I  will  call  the  morale  boost 
that  this  authority  will  give  to  the 
program. 

RESEAECH   AND   DEVELOPMENT 

In  research  and  development  the  con- 
ferees agreed  on  a  total  of  $7.8  billion. 
There  were  many  internal  adjustments 
in  the  research  and  development  area 
and  the  final  figure  arrived  at  by  the 
conferees  is  about  $72  million  less  than 
contained  in  the  House  version  of  the 
bill. 


In  title  m  of  the  bUl  relating  to  the 
strength  of  the  selected  Reserves,  there 
was  little  disagreement  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  The  one  strength 
figure  that  was  the  subject  of  conference 
was  that  relating  to  the  Naval  Reserves. 
The  Department's  request  was  for  125,- 
407  personnel  and  this  nimiber  was 
granted  by  the  Senate.  The  House,  how- 
ever, on  the  basis  of  testimony  received. 
felt  that  this  figure  should  be  raised  by 
3,000  to  128,407.  The  Senate  receded  to 
the  House  figure. 

In  further  reference  to  the  Reserve 
portion  of  the  bill  the  Department  of 
Defense  requested  that  certain  language 
be  inserted  in  the  bill  subsequent  to  the 
presentation  of  the  program  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  language  sought  by  the  De- 
partment would  give  the  President  au- 
thority until  July  1.  1969.  to  order  units 
of  the  Ready  Reseire  to  active  duty. 

As  the  Members  of  the  House  will  re- 
call, the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  in 
acting  on  the  Department's  request  sim- 
ply recommended,  and  obtained  House 
approval,  of  an  extension  of  the  Presi- 
dential authority  previously  provided  by 
Congress  in  Public  Law  89-687  to  order 
units  of  the  Ready  Reserve  to  active  duty 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  24  months. 

This  continuation  of  the  President's 
authority  imtll  July  1,  1969.  therefore 
applies  to  all  units  in  the  Selected 
Reserve  Force — Public  Law  90-168— 
our  Ready  Reserve  units  which  are  in 
receipt  of  drill  pay  and  consist  of  ap- 
proximately 1  million  reservists. 

The  House  included  this  authority  in 
its  version  of  the  bill.  It  had  not  been 
included  in  the  Senate  version.  The  Sen- 
ate receded  to  the  House  with  respect  to 
this  authority. 

OKKBtAL  PBOVISION8 

The  House  committee  added  a  number 
of  new  general  provisions  to  the  bill.  I 
win  deal  with  each  of  them  briefly. 

The  House  added  language  which 
would  have  exempted  civilian  employee 
manntng  levels  at  naval  shipyards  from 
any  numerical  manpower  limitations  ap- 
plicable to  the  Navy. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  since  other 
solutions  to  this  problem  should  be  found, 
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a  legal  mandate  was  not  desirable  at  this 
time,  and  the  language  was  deleted. 

The  House  committee  had  added  lan- 
guage to  the  bill  designed  to  require  rapid 
modernization  of  contract  conunercial 
airlift  services  provided  to  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  House  language  was  modified 
in  conference  by  deleting  the  effective 
date  of  January  1,  1969,  and,  in  effect, 
substituting  the  language  "as  soon  as 
practicable." 

The  substitute  language  allows  the 
military  to  continue  using  piston- 
powered  aircraft  during  fiscal  year  1969 
for  a  portion  of  the  Air  Force  contract 
airlift  known  as  LOOAIR. 

The  Department  of  Defense  fiscal  year 
1969  airlift  contracts  for  international 
services  will  be  performed  exclusively  by 
turbine-powered  aircraft  for  the  last 
three-quarters  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  economy,  eflaciency,  and  reliability 
of  turbine-powered  aircraft  over  piston 
aircraft  is  well-established.  It  is  the  de- 
sire of  the  House  conferees  that  the 
domestic  airlift  performed  for  the  mili- 
tary reap  these  l>enefits  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible by  insisting  upon  further  modifica- 
tion of  the  equipment  used  by  the 
airlines  performing  this  contract  service. 

The  House  version  of  the  bill  had  lan- 
guage, added  by  the  committee,  designed 
to  assist  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
and  firefighting  agencies  in  obtaining 
surplus  equipment  appropriate  for  use  by 
these  agencies.  The  Senate  version  of  the 
bill  contained  no  such  language. 

The  Senate  receded  with  respect  to 
this  provision  and  this  valuable  and  im- 
portant language  will  remain  in  the  bill. 

The  House  version  of  the  bill  contained 
language  prohibiting  the  purchase,  lease, 
rental,  or  other  acquisition  of  buses  other 
than  those  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  "except  as  may  be  authorized  by 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  solely  to  insure  that  com- 
pliance with  this  prohibition  wiU  not  re- 
sult in  either  an  imeconomlcal  procure- 
ment action  or  one  which  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  national  interests  of 
the  United  States." 

The  conferees  after  a  review  of  all  of 
the  considerations  involved  agreed  that 
this  section  should  be  retained  in  the 
legislation. 

As  a  result  of  hearings  held  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  it  was  felt 
highly  desirable  to  insert  language  in  the 
bill  which  would  dose  the  kind  of  loop- 
hole that  allowed  the  Army  to  make  the 
recent  awards  for  the  procurement  of  the 
M-16  rifle  without  considering  price  as 
an  essential  element.  The  language  in- 
serted by  the  committee,  and  agreed  to 
by  the  House,  insures  that  on  future 
negotiated  procurements  of  the  type 
mentioned,  the  military  departments  will 
be  required  to  consider  at  least  ceiling 
prices  proposed  by  the  qualified  bidders. 
The  Senate  receded  and  accepted  the 
House  langxiage. 

The  last  of  the  sections  added  under 
the  genersd  provisions  portion  of  the  bill 
provided  that  one  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  Defense  be  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs.  It  pro- 
vided further  that  there  would  be  within 
that  office  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Dental  Affairs. 
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After  extended  discussion  it  was  agreed 
that  this  section  would  not  be  included  in 
the  bill.  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention, 
however,  to  that  portion  of  the  statement 
of  the  managers  which  deals  with  this 
whole  matter  of  health  care  in  the  mili- 
tary services.  It  begins  at  the  bottom  of 
page  10  and  goes  over  to  page  13.  You 
will  note  that  the  conferees  take  the 
position  that — and  I  quote — 

Not  Including  this  language  in  the  con- 
ference bill  in  no  way  Indicates  their  lack 
of  agreement  that  there  should  be,  func- 
tionally, within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  persons  and  authority  truly  re- 
sponsive to  the  health  requirements  of  the 
mUltary  services.  The  conferees  did  indeed 
agree  that  the  best  health  Interests  of  the 
services  were  served  when  there  was  In  the 
Defense  secretariat  a  position  which  em- 
braced this  specific  responsibility  and 
function. 

You  will  note  further  that  concern  is 
expressed  by  the  conferees  with  respect 
to  a  proposal  under  consideration  in  the 
executive  branch  to  establish  an  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Federal 
Medical  Affairs.  The  concern  is  that  such 
a  committee  might  attempt  to  dictate  the 
health  and  medical  activities  to  be  con- 
ducted within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  that  it  might  attempt  to  con- 
trol the  procurement  or  assignment  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  responsible 
for  providing  health  care. 

Specifically — 

The  report  says — 

the  conferees  emphasize  their  intent  that  the 
procurement  and  assignment  of  military 
medical  personnel  not  be  subject  to  direction 
by  ofDclals  of  the  Executive  Branch  who  are 
outside  the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  two  Senate 
floor  amendments  were  successfully  op- 
posed by  the  House  conferees.  One  of 
these  would  have  created  a  preference  in 
defense  contract  awards  in  favor  of  con- 
tractors who  were  willing  to  hire  and 
train  unemployed  or  low -income  persons. 
The  House  conferees  felt  that  there  was 
no  need  for  a  provision  of  this  kind  in 
view  of  programs  already  in  existence 
within  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
Senate  receded. 

The  other  Senate  floor  amendment 
placed  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
money  that  could  be  appropriated  by  the 
act,  and  the  limitation  was  less  than 
either  the  bill  as  presented  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  eliminate  this 
provision  and  the  Senate  receded. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  your  House  con- 
ferees came  out  of  the  conference  with 
virtually  everything  that  they  sought. 

There  is  nothing  now  in  the  bill  which 
could  be  reasonably  opposed  to  by  the 
House  in  view  of  the  overwhelming 
passage  by  the  House  of  the  weapons 
procurement  and  research  and  develop- 
ment bill  oh  July  11,  1968. 

As  an  extension  to  these  remarks  I 
wish  to  deal  with  the  very  important  sub- 
ject of  the  electric-drive  submarine  and 
the  new  fast  submarine,  both  of  which 
are  gone  into  in  some  detail  toward  the 
close  of  the  statement  of  the  managers. 

SUBMAEINE    DEVELOPMENT    AND    CONSTRUCTION 

I  want  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
Statement  concerning  the  electric-drive 


submarine  and  the  new  fast  submarine 
near  the  end  of  the  conference  rep>ort. 

Several  congressional  committees,  in- 
cluding the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  its  ASW  Subcommittee,  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
its  Preparedness  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee, and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  have  investigated  the 
alarming  improvements  the  Soviets  have 
made  recently  in  nuclear  submarines.  It 
is  clear  to  me  that  if  we  do  not  respond 
with  a  vigorous  and  broad  program  of 
new  developments  in  our  nuclear  sub- 
marines, the  Soviets  will  within  a  very 
few  years  achieve  technological  superi- 
ority over  us  in  this  vital  area. 

The  top  civilian  and  military  officials 
in  the  Navy  have  been  unequivocal  in 
their  support  for  an  aggressive  nuclear 
submarine  development  and  construction 
program.  They  have  urged  that  existing 
developments—such  as  the  electric-drive 
submarine,  not  be  further  delayed;  and 
that  new  developments,  such  as  the  new 
fast  submarine,  be  initiated  immediately. 
The  electric-drive  submarine,  for  which 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  voted 
fimds  for  fiscal  year  1967  and  1968,  wUl 
be  designed  to  be  significantly  quieter 
than  any  nuclear  submarine — existing  or 
planned.  The  new  fast  submarine,  for 
which  funds  for  procurement  of  long 
leadtlme  equipment  were  added  by  Con- 
gress to  the  fiscal  year  1969  defense  au- 
thorization now  before  you,  will  incor- 
porate a  new  design,  high  powered  pro- 
pulsion plant  enabling  it  to  make  higher 
speeds  than  any  other  submarine.  Top 
naval  officials  have  explained  in  detail 
why  the  Navy  needs  both  t3T?es  of  sub- 
marines to  perform  the  wide  variety  of 
missions  assigned  to  nuclear  attack 
submarines. 

The  Department  of  Defense  refused  to 
include  funds  for  the  new  fast  submarine 
in  the  fiscal  year  1969  budget  request. 
Fortunately,  the  Congress,  working  with 
oiu:  new  Secretary  of  Defense,  was  able 
to  get  this  decision  reversed.  We  have 
been  assured  that  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  fast  submarine  will  go 
forward  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Unfortunately  the  civilian  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  took  it  upon  it- 
self several  months  ago  to  susi>end  fur- 
ther commitment  of  funds  for  the  elec- 
tric-drive submarine.  They  are  currently 
delaying  completion  of  this  important 
warship  while  they  make  more  studies. 

In  a  recent  press  conference,  Secretary 
Clifford  said  that  his  staff  is  still  study- 
ing the  dectric-drlve  submarine.  How- 
ever, he  said  that  he  will  want  the  benefit 
of  the  opinions  of  those  of  us  in  Congress 
who  are  interested  in  this  submarine.  He 
now  hsis  our  position;  the  conference 
report  makes  it  clear  that  the  House 
wants  this  sutaiarlne  built  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Secretary  Clifford  has  expressed  hia 
concern  that  the  electric-drive  subma- 
rine will  be  expensive.  I  have  assured 
him  that  Congress  will  make  the  neces- 
sary funds  available  to  build  this  im- 
portant ship.  This  country  cannot  stand 
idly  by  and  watch  the  Soviets  surpass  us 
in  nuclear  submarines.  It  is  clear  that  it 
would  be  folly  to  try  to  save  money  by 
further  delaying  this  urgently  required 
nuclear  submarine. 
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carrier  striking  forces.  This  is  particu- 
larly so  for  our  new  nuclear  carriers. 
Since  they  are  the  most  modem  and  the 
best  we  have,  they  will  be  expected  to 
carry  out  the  most  difficult  assignments 
and  will  thus  need  the  best  possible  pro- 
tection. The  rapidly  improving  and  ex- 
pan(Ung  Soviet  nuclear  submarine  fleet 
makes  the  need  for  additional  nuclear- 
powered  escorts  for  attack  carriers  espe- 
cially urgent.  The  Congress  has  repeat- 
edly made  it  clear  that  the  DeparUnent 
of  Defense  must  take  urgent  action  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  nuclear-powered 
escorts  to  be  authorized  in  the  next  sev- 
eral years. 

By  following  the  present  Department 
of  Defense  plan  to  build  the  DLON  36 
and  DLON  37  and  follow  these  with  four 
ships  of  the  DXGN  class.  It  will  be  1976 
before  we  have  four  nuclear  escorts  for 
the  nuclear  carrier  Nimitz,  which  will 
then  have  been  in  operation  for  4  years. 
It  should  be  noted  that  by  this  time 
the  third  nuclear  carrier,  the  CVAN  69. 
will  also  have  been  delivered  with  no 
nuclear  escorts  available  for  her.  The 
fourth  nuclear  carrier,  the  CVAN  70,  will 
Join  the  fleet  in  1976  with  no  nuclear 
escorts  available  for  her  either,  accord- 
ing to  present  Department  of  Defense 
plans. 

This  is  an  unsatisfactory  situation.  I 
urge  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Navy  to  work  out  a  satisfactory  nuclear 
escort  building  program.  If  they  caimot. 
the  Congress  will  have  to  continue  to  do 
it  for  them. 

It  is  important  that  every  Member  of 
Congress  imderstand  that  there  are  ac- 
tually only  two  nuclear  warships  author- 
ized in  this  bill — two  S/urj^eon -class  sub- 
marines. This  is  the  smallest  niunber  of 
new  construction  nuclear  warships  in- 
cluded in  any  defense  authorization  bill 
in  the  last  14  years.  Just  think  of  that. 

Here  we  are — faced  with  a  rapidly 
expanding  Soviet  submarine  threat 
which  greatly  Increases  the  need  for 
nuclear  surface  and  submarine  warships 
in  our  Navy — and  our  response  Is  to  au- 
thorize the  smallest  number  of  new  nu- 
clear ships  In  any  one  year  since  1955. 
That  is  what  cost  effectiveness  has  done 
to  this  country. 

Let  me  tell  you  something.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  committed  It- 
self to  the  Congress  to  include  two  nu- 
clear submarines,  two  nuclear  escorts, 
and  one  nuclear  carrier  in  the  1970  pro- 
gram. That  is  the  absolute  miniTnnm  pro- 
gram that  can  be  accepted.  There  must 
be  more  in  future  years.  We  will  not  ac- 
cept less  than  this  tninimiim  program 
next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  wish  to  preempt 
the  explanation  which  will  be  given  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  RossirrHAL],  with  respect  to 
section  403  relating  to  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus military  equipment,  although  I  do 
not  think  the  gentleman  clearly  imder- 
stands  the  situation.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  gentleman  circulated 
information  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
on  this  item.  However,  wherever  the 
gentleman  is  in  error  I  shall  be  glad  to 
correct  him. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Why,  of  course. 


Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  do  not  think  I  am 
in  error.  However,  the  chairman  has 
been  gracious  and  kliul  enough  to  yield 
to  me  this  time  and  during  that  presen- 
tation I  shall  present  what  I  under- 
stand to  be  certain  facts  and  figures 
with  respect  to  my  version  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  We  shall  yield  to  the 
gentleman  the  5  minutes  and  where  the 
gentleman  is  wrong,  we  will  put  the 
gentleman  back  on  the  track. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  not  prejudge  my  presen- 
tation. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  We  will  not  prejudge  it 
but  we  shall  be  happy  to  correct  the 
gentleman  wherever  he  is  wrong. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  want  to  explain 
which  of  us  is  right. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  We  shall  be  happy  to 
help  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  minority  member  of  our 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
BatisI.    

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at  this 
time  in  support  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill,  S.  3293. 

There  is  little  that  I  can  add  to  the 
inclusive  statement  which  has  just  been 
made  by  the  distlngxiished  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  the  substantive  por- 
tions of  the  bill.  On  those  matters  which 
were  in  controversy,  he  has  explained 
them  In  full. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  does  not  do 
everything  that  I  would  like  to  see  it  do. 
But  I  believe  it  is  the  best  that  we  could 
Ijosslbly  work  out  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  either  in  the 
House  or  in  the  Senate  is  completely  sat- 
isfied with  the  bill  as  it  is.  But  then  that 
is  in  the  nature  of  the  negotiation  that 
transpires  in  a  conference  committee. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  notify  the 
House  and  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  also 
important  that  the  oountiy  know,  that 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  is  every 
indication  there  will  be  a  supplements 
military  appropriation  early  next  year. 
Much  of  what  we  should  have  imder- 
taken  this  year  remains  to  be  done  and 
many  of  the  programs  that  we  had  flimly 
established  have  been  stret^ed  out.  In 
a  real  sense  this  is  imf  ortunate  because 
after  a  very  careful  survey  of  our  mili- 
tary needs,  it  was  determined  what  our 
country  required.  This  bill  is  giving  them 
less  than  what  we  felt  necessity  de- 
manded. 

The  supplemental  after  the  first  of  the 
year  will  not  only  be  for  Southeast  Asia 
but  will  include  programs  that  we  must 
have  against  the  Soviets.  Their  recent  ac- 
tion in  Czechoslovakia  should  awaken  a 
lot  of  people  who  have  been  going  to  sleep 
in  recent  weeks  and  recent  months  and 
recent  years. 

People  talk  about  detentes.  They  talk 
about  us  weakening  our  defense  so  that 
the  Soviets  will  follow  suit  and  peace  will 
reign  throughout  the  world.  To  those 
people  who  are  so  inclined,  let  me  say  to 
them  "Look  at  Csechoslovakla.  Look 
bcMsk  to  the  days  of  Hungary,  and  so  far 
as  communism  itself  is  oonoemed,  re- 
member the  Pueblo." 


Last  week.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  an 

editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  that  I 

would  like  to  have  included  In  the  Rbcord. 

A  portion  of  that  editorial  reads  as 

follows: 

It  takes  a  special  measure  of  faith  In  the 
guUlbUlty  of  one's  feUow  m«o,*°^"^" 
fiosoow  bas  just  asserted,  that  the  sudden 
^^OT«men«  of  a  quarter-mUUon  combat  tioops 
SS  a  country^  lying  at  »  t«*^»  «^"!f* 
between  last  and  West  has  not  affected  the 
oUUtary  balance  of  power. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  takes  a  special 
m«!sure  of  faith  In  the  gullibUity  of  the 
free  world,  if  we  do  not  look  at  the  world 
situation  today  as  accurately  as  the  su- 
uation  demands  and  do  what  is  requirea 
to  protect  this  country  of  ours. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  dra- 
matic, but  I  take  no  comfort  hi  the 
knowledge  that  the  Soviets  have  a  fighter 
caUed  the  Foxbat  which  is  5  years  ahead 
of  anything  we  have  in  the  United  States 
or  hi  the  free  world. 

I  do  not  feel  secure  when  I  know  that 
the  Soviets  have  hicreased  their  mer- 
chant force  by  500  percent  while  ours 
has  decreased  by  26  percent. 

I  do  not  feel  very  comfortable  when  i 
realize  that  during  the  last  2  years  the 
Soviets  have  tripled  the  number  of  bal- 
listic missUes  which  they  have.  And  I  do 
not  feel  very  safe  either.  Mr.  Sp^er. 
when  I  read  the  words  of  Admiral  Ricx- 
ovcr  that  he  would  prefer  the  Soviet 
submarine  force  as  is  and  as  Planned 
over  that  which  we  have  hi  the  United 
States.  ,^  ... 

During  the  last  10  or  15  years  that 
I  have  been  In  this  Chamber  I  do  not 
know  how  many  times  speakers  have 
come  down  into  the  weU  of  this  House 
and.  If  they  ever  did  any  boasting  about 
any  aspect  of  our  military  strength,  they 
did  so  in  the  field  of  our  nuclear  sub- 
marines. But  now  the  father  of  our  nu- 
clear submarines  has  warned  us  and  has 
warned  the  Nation  that  the  program 
that  we  presently  have  is  inadequate  and 
something  must  be  done  about  it. 

Mr  Speaker.  It  is  time  for  us  to  wake 
up  In  aU  the  time  I  have  been  In  Con- 
gress, now  19  years,  our  relative  strength 
with  the  Soviets  has  never  been  weaker, 
and  with  each  passing  year  our  relative 
strength  becomes  more  so.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  does  much  good  to  sit  down  ana 
negotiate    with    the    Soviets,    to    write 
strong  letters  of  protest  to  them,  unless 
■    our  pleas  and  our  demands  are  backed 
up  by  a  strong  mUltery  power.  Somehow 
during  the  last  few  years  too  many  have 
been  satisfied  with  mere  parity.  I  beUeve 
we  should  have  superiority.  I  beUeve  that 
the  American  people  are  willing  to  be 
taxed  so  that  theh-  Nation  will  remata 
secure 

If  our  country  is  to  survive,  and  if  the 
free  worid  is  to  survive.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  cannot  negotiate  from  weakn^.  We 
can  only  negotiate  from  strength.  It  is 
only  that  which  the  Soviets  understand, 
and.  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  believe 
that  early  next  year  we  should  come  up 
with  an  aggressive  program  to  meet  the 
temper  of  the  times,  and  to  make  certain 
that  our  beloved  country  will  not  be 
second  best  hi  the  world. 

There  remains  the  important  matter 
In  the  conference  report  with  reference 


to  submarines  that  merits  more  specific 
comment.  ,        . . 

Since  the  Initiation  of  our  nuclear  sub- 
marine and  surface  ship  program.  Con- 
gress has  continually  encountered  an  un- 
explahiable  reluctance  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  buUd  the  nuclear 
Navy  this  Nation  urgentiy  needs.  Con- 
gress had  to  override  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  get  the  Nautilus  buUt;  we  had 
to  override  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  get  more  nuclear-powered  surface 
ships;  now  we  face  Department  of  De- 
fense delays  hi  moving  forward  with  an 
aggressive  program  for  new  design  nu- 
clear submarines.  I  know  of  no  area  in 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
been  so  conslstenUy  shortsighted  and 

misdirected.  ^^^       ,    .,„ 

Several  congressional  committees  have 
conducted  detailed  tavestigatlons  Into  the 
rapid  progress  behig  made  by  the  Soviets 
In  nuclear  submarine  design  and  con- 
struction. Security  limitations  preclude 
making  the  details  of  this  progress  pub- 
Ucly  available.  However,  I  can  assure  you 
it  Is  frightening.  Everyone  I  know  m 
Congress  who  Is  aware  of  the  progress 
the  Soviets  are  maktog  Is  deeply  con- 
cerned. The  Soviets  have  clearly  made 
superiority  over  us  In  nuclear  subma- 
rines a  prime  national  objective  and  they 
are   applyhig   extraordhiary   efforts   to 
achieve  this  objective.  Theh:  accompUsh- 
ments  In  the  past  2  years  are  remarkable. 
There  Is  evidence  that  theh-  latest  nu- 
clear submarines  may  be  superior  to  oura 
in  some  respects.  If  we  do  not  respond 
to  this  clear  threat  to  our  security  witti 
an  aggressive  program  of  our  own,  there 
is  no  question  that  the  Soviets  will  sur- 
pass us  m  this  area  wlthhi  a  very  few 

For  several  years  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  grossly  underesthnated  the 
ability  of  the  Soviets  to  Improve  theh: 
nuclear  submarines. 

The  Department  of  Defense  now  ap- 
parently admits  to  the  demonstrated 
Soviet  abUity  hi  this  area.  However,  they 
refuse  to  appreciate  fully  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  rapid  strides  the  Soviets  are 
making.  In  simple  terms,  while  the  So- 
viets made  alarming  progress,  our  De- 
partment of  Defense  continued  its 
record  for  shortsightedness  and  disre- 
gard of  our  needs  In  this  vital  area.  I  do 
not  beUeve  that  any  program  so  hnpor- 
tant  to  our  national  security  has  been 
so  mishandled  and  delayed  hi  the  past 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  as  this 

one.  ,.       -i 

The  wMiference  report  makes  it  quite 
dear  that  Ccmgress  fully  supports  the 
urgent  need  for  tills  Nation  to  get  mov- 
ing with  an  aggressive  program  of  new 
developments  to  nuclear  submarines. 
The  top  officials  in  Uie  Navy,  both  ci- 
vilian and  military,  have  urged  such  a 
program.  Only  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  its  civilian  staff,  which  for  too 
long  has  held  the  cost-effectiveness 
stranglehold  on  this  program,  stand  to 

Itortunately.  with  strong  congressional 
backtog  the  new  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  reversed  the  earUer  Department  of 
Defense  position  and  has  agreed  to  go 
ahead  witti  the  new  high-speed  subma- 
rine. This  ship  must  be  built  and  tested 
at  sea  as  soon  as  possible. 


I  hope  that  the  announcement  by 
Secretary  CUfford  that  he  Is  gotog  ahead 
wltii  the  high-speed  submarine  vdll  be 
foUowed  by  a  program  which  continues 
buUdtog  the  nuclear  atteck  submartoes 
so  urgently  needed  to  the  fleet. 

There  is  one  item  where  delay  con- 
tinues. The  Department  of  Defense  con- 
ttoues  to  delay  the  electric-drive  sub- 
marine. The  conference  report  records 
the  strong  position  of  Congress  that  this 
submartoe  should  be  buUt  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  submarine  is  betog  de- 
signed to  be  substantially  quieter  than 
any  other  nuclear  submarine.  In  view 
of  what  the  Soviets  are  dotog  there  is 
an  urgent  need  for  this  new  submartoe. 
I   recall   that  when   the   electric-drive 
submartoe  was  origtoaUy  proposed  to 
Congress  to  1966  It  had  already  been  sub- 
jected to  the  usual  Department  of  De- 
fense overstudy.  It  had  already  been  de- 
layed to  give  the  cost  analysts  a  chance 
to  apply  theh-  opaque  logic.  However, 
once  submitted  to  Congress  it  was  quickly 
approved  and  the  necessary  funds  were 
made  available.  Now  to  1968  the  commit- 
ment of  these  funds  has  been  held  up 
and  the  cost  analysts  are  stiidytog^e 
electric-drive    submartoe    agato.    Tnis 
country  could  never  afford  this  sort  of 
stagnattog  overstudy  but  now.  with  the 
Soviets  movtog  forward  at  an  alarmmg 
rate  to  nuclear  submarines,  further  de- 
lays in  our  program  can  be  disastrous. 
I  strongly  endorse  the  statement  in  the 
conference  report: 

The  House  conferees  cannot  express  their 
position  too  strongly  that  they  want  all  of 
the  submarines  funded  thus  far  to  be  b"^  * 
and  that  the  United  States  must  continue 
to  buUd  more  submarines  of  new  classes  It 
we  are  not  to  encounter,  sooner  than  we 
realize,  a  major  and  perhaps  fatal  sub- 
marine gap. 


Mr  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
mtou'tes  to  the  gentieman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Rosenthal!. 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  coUeagu^  to 
section  404  of  the  conference  report,  to 
which  I  wholeheartedly  object.  If  oppor- 
tunity permits  under  the  time  "fnta- 
tlon  which  the  gentieman  from  South 
Carolina  has  graciously  extended  to  me, 
I  beUeve  my  coUeagues  wUl  agree  with 

The  conference  report  authorize  the 
sale  of  mUltary  weapons  designed  for 
combat  conditions  to  local  police  and 
fire  departments.  It  opens,  for  the  fU-st 
thne,  the  whole  Federal  smaU  arms  ar- 
-senal  to  local  agencies,  which  vary 
greatiy  to  their  tratotog  and  competence 
to  handle  such  weapons. 

The  disttoguished  chairman  has  saw 
that  the  Defense  Department  has  previ- 
ously had  legal  authority  to  seU  surplus 
weapons  to  State  and  local  law-enforce- 
ment organizations.  However  he  did  not 
teU  you  that  to  September  1963,  Uie  De- 
fense Department  stopped  such  sales 
after  officials  of  that  Department  discov- 
ered that  a  sheriff  to  a  locaUty  witii  a 
population  of  15.300  people  had  pur- 
chased as  surplus  197  pistols,  85  shot- 
guns, and  5,000  rifles.  

The  Defense  and  Justice  Departments 
decided,  as  a  result  of  an  investigation  at 
that  time,  that  the  sales  were  both  un- 
necessary and  too  difficult  to  control.  The 
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Commission  on  Civil 
n  addressing  Itself  to 
f  )Uows: 


police    with    automatle 
and  other  weapozu  of 
Indiscriminate   deatructlon   U 
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convert  our  police  Into  com- 
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More  Importantly,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
the  first,  time  that  any  agency  or  body  of 
t&e  F|d§nd  Oovernment  has  suggested 
that  nremen  should  be  able  to  carry 
weapons.  In  Sep  onber,  1967,  because 
there  had  been  co  nversatlon  arotmd  the 
country  on  this  v(  ry  point,  the  Intema- 
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the  civilian  police  and  firemen  for  their 
use. 

Many  are  automatic  or  semiautomatic 
weapons  which  we  are  being  asked  to 
turn  over  to  local  agencies  without  ade- 
quate training  safeguards  and  without 
any  indication  that  civilian  agencies 
need  them. 

Under  this  provision,  the  Oovemors  of 
the  States  or  ofBdals  they  designate, 
may  certify  these  weapons  as  "necessary 
and  suitable"  for  use  by  local  and  State 
agencies.  We  know  what  this  will  mean. 
A  local  fire  department  or  police  depart- 
ment will  ask  for  a  certificate  from  the 
Oovemor  and  it  will  be  given.  Then  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  "may  sell"  these 
weapons,  but  we  should  not  be  misled 
by  the  apparent  discretion  he  Is  given. 
The  conference  report  says  explicitly: 

Although  the  foregoing  language  is  per* 
missive  in  form,  it  was  agreed  by  the  con- 
ferees that  full  use  of  the  authority  granted 
by  this  section  should  be  exercised  by  the 
department  of  Defense. 

This  means  that  the  Defense  Secretary 
should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  local  fire 
and  police  departments,  armed  with  a 
Governor's  certificate,  when  they  ask  for 
these  weapons. 

If  some  fire  departments  or  police  de- 
partments really  need  combat  weapons, 
let  Congress  consider  this  matter  openly 
and  thoroughly.  Let  us  hear  what  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment thinks  about  these  needs.  Let  us 
proceed  in  an  orderly  manner  consistent 
with  the  serious  nature  of  this  obscure 
provision  which  we  are  about  to  consider 
without  hearings,  without  open  agency 
reports,  and  without  the  deliberation  we 
owe  ourselves  and  our  communities. 

It  is  a  serious  decision  to  reject  a  re- 
port prepared  by  the  House  conferees  on 
the  important  subject  of  defense  pro- 
curement. This  is  the  decision  facing  the 
House.  I  urge  that  we  take  this  imusual 
step  because  of  the  grave  possibilities 
which  could  follow  from  accepting  this 
bill  In  its  present  form, 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  TMr.  Chaiibeiu.ain]. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
since  the  amendment  that  the  gentle- 
man takes  exception  to  was  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  all  we  are  trying  to  do  with  this 
amendment  is  simply  to  provide  the 
equipment  that  Is  needed  for  our  law 
enforcement  agencies  as  they  deal  with 
the  difficult  problems  that  they  face 
throughout  the  coimtry  today. 

I  should  like  to  say  at  the  outset,  and 
I  do  not  presume  to  speak  for  anyone 
else  in  this  Chamber,  that  I  have  a  basic 
faith  in  the  police  of  our  Nation,  and 
they  have  a  most  difficult  Job  to  do.  I  say 
we  must  make  certain  that  they  have 
the  equipment  which  is  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  law  and  order  through- 
out the  land. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  the  background  of 
this  amendment.  Back  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  I  received  a  letter  from  the  di- 
rector of  the  Michigan  State  Police. 
Members  will  remember  that  last  sum- 


mer we  had  some  very  serious  iHt>blems 
in  Detroit.  After  receiving  his  needs  the 
director  of  our  Michigan  State  Police 
wrote  to  me,  and  he  said : 

We  need  1,500  gas  masks.  We  need  1,600 
armored  vests.  We  need  combat  footwear  for 
our  poUce  when  they  are  called  to  riot  duty. 
We  need  1,000  cots.  We  need  1,000  air  mat- 
treesee.  And  we  need  300  M-1  carbines.  We 
need  30,000  rounds  of  ammuitltloo,  smoke 
grenades  and  teargas  grenades. 

This  was  what  our  Michigan  State 
Police  needed  for  riot  control.  They  were 
having  difficulty  finding  this  kind  of 
equipment  throughout  the  country. 

Now,  the  300  rifles  which  the  Michigan 
State  Police  needed  were  finally  pur- 
chased right  here  ac(ros8  the  Potomac 
River  in  Alexandria,  at  Interarmco,  and 
they  had  to  pay  $46  for  ecu:h  weapon. 
They  have  them  in  inventory  now. 
These  300  rifles  cost  $13,800. 

With  more  than  60,000  M-l's  in  sur- 
plus, and  after  having  sold  them — thou- 
sands for  $20  apiece — the  Michigan  State 
Police  had  to  buy  the  same  weapons 
from  Interarmco  at  $46  each. 

Whose  side  are  we  on?  If  the  Federal 
Government  has  leftovers,  I  say  we 
ought  to  make  them  avaUable  to  our 
State  police  organizations. 

If  you  think  this  Is  ridiculous,  let  me 
tell  you  that  the  budget  for  this  year 
provides  $294,000  for  a  furnace  to  bum 
up  and  to  destroy  these  weapons  which 
we  refuse  to  sell  or  make  available  to 
State  law  enforcement  agencies. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  was  a  broad  need  for  surplus  mili- 
tary equipment  by  other  State  police  or- 
ganizations, and  whether  or  not  the 
Michigan  situation  was  an  isolated  situ- 
ation I  wrote  letters  to  the  heads  of  our 
State  police  organizations  of  our  several 
States.  Of  42  responses,  there  were  only 
two  which  did  not  indicate  a  current 
need  for  such  equipment. 

For  the  gentleman's  information,  the 
State  of  New  York  was  one  of  the  two 
States  in  the  Union  which  indicated  no 
current  need.  But  the  director  of  the 
State  police  In  New  York  did  say — Mr. 
Kirwan.  superintendent  of  police: 

If  law  enforcement  agencies  elsewhere  in 
the  country  have  a  need  for  such  materiel, 
we  certainly  believe  your  proposal  is  wortb- 
whUe. 

The  other  State  which  did  not  have  a 
need  for  equipment  was  the  State  of 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Include  in  the  Record  the  responses 
I  had  from  the  heads  of  our  State  police 
organizations  throughout  the  country. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gibbons).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  responses  are  as  follows: 
Statb  of  Alabama, 
DspABTicnrT  or  Public  SArrrr, 
Montfomery,  Ala.,  June  10,  1998. 
Hon.  OHABLn  B.  Cbambbujum, 
Member,   House  of  Representativet, 
Congreu  of  the  United.  Statea, 
Waahington.  DX!. 

Dxax  CoNOKKssicAN  Crambbblain:  I  am  in 
agreement  with  the  Director  of  the  Michigan 
State  Police.  There  have  been  many  occa- 
sions when  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
experienced    difficulty    (and    even    refusal) 
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in  securing  surplus  Army  weapons  and  rlot- 
coatrol  equipment  and  devices. 

We  feel  that  It  Is  In  the  best  interest 
of  the  nation,  the  states,  and  subdivisions 
that  this  materiel  be  made  avaUable.  A 
genuine  purpose  would  be  served  by  making 
effective  use  of  available  surpluses,  and  at 
the  same  time  would  permit  the  military  to 
keep  Its  devices  current. 

It  would  be  weU,  In  our  opinion,  to  also 
make  mUltary  surplus  in  the  way  of  audio- 
visual equipment,  communication  devices, 
and  field  office  equipment,  and  all  types  of 
instrucUonal  aids.  avaUable  to  dvUy  consti- 
tuted law  enforcement  agencies  who  can 
show  a  need  and  a  use  for  them. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  from  you,  and  re- 
assuring   that    you    with   others   are    giving 
thought   to   aiding    your   law   enforcement 
people  to  do  a  better  Job. 
Sincerely, 

Flotd  H.  IifANN,  Colonel. 
Director  of  Public  Safety. 

AaiZONA  HiGBWAT  PaTBOL, 

June  13,  1968. 
To:  James  J.  Hegarty.  Superintendent. 
Subject:  Surplus  MUitary  Equipment. 

1.  I  have  the  foUowlng  observations  re- 
garding surplus  military  equipment: 

a.  There  is  llUle  surplus  mUitary  equip- 
ment available  for  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  due  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the  vari- 
ous mUltary  services  and  governmental  agen- 
cies have  first  call  on  any  items  declared 
surplus  by  a  particular  military  service. 
Therefore,  we  find  only  a  few  items  filtering 
down  to  the  local  law  enforcement  agency. 

b.  Another  problem  is  knowing  when  and 
what  is  available  and  more  importantly,  its 
condition.  Most  of  the  Items  are  located  out- 
of-state  which  makes  it  difficult  to  determine 
its  true  condition.  They  report  the  condition 
of  the  item  in  the  manual,  but  you  cannot 
depend  on  what  is  indicated.  Some  items  are 
not  worth  the  expense  of  repair.  The  bus  we 
recently  obtained  was  in  fairly  good  condi- 
tion and  was  worth  the  expense  it  took  to 
repair  and  recondition  It.  but  we  had  a  per- 
son who  knew  what  we  wanted  and  found  a 
bus  worth  the  expense  of  fixing  it  up.  I 
usually  associate  surplus  with  the  feeling 
that  it  Is  no  longer  useful  or  worth  main- 
taining. 

c.  Then  there  is  the  problem  of  account- 
abUity  and  the  eventual  problem  of  disposal. 
The  red  tape  involved  makes  you  wonder  If 
it  is  worth  the  trouble.  Under  some  circum- 
stance you  can  buy  the  item  and  avoid  these 
problems. 

d.  I  believe  many  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies could  nuike  good  use  of  surplus  military 
equipment  that  it  is  suitable  for  crowd  con- 
trol situations  and  other  emergencies,  but 
there  has  to  be  controls  on  what  kinds  of 
equipment  and  bow  much  would  be  avaU- 
able to  any  one  agency.  And  I  think  we  would 
want  to  luiow  what  strings  are  attached. 

e.  I  caUed  Mr.  Howard  Teselle.  State  Sur- 
plus Property  Director,  and  he  Is  checking 
with  several  governmental  surplus  property 
agencies  and  will  give  me  a  call  when  be 
finds  out  more  about  the  availability  of 
military  surplus  equipment.  At  this  time,  the 
situation  is  about  the  same  as  it  has  been 
over  the  years.  Little  equipment  filters  down 
and  you  may  be  lucky  to  get  a  good  "buy." 

W.  R.  Retkolds, 

Mafor. 

State  op  Alaska, 
Depabtmznt  or  Pttbuc  Safett, 

Juneau,  June  10, 1968. 
Eon.  C.  E.  Chaiibbblain, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Conifress  of  the  United  Statea. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Conorxssman  Chambbblaut:  I  would 
certainly  be  In  favor  of  making  available, 
to  law  enforcement,  surplus  mUltary  equip- 
ment which  is  compatible  to  non-mUltary 


use;  however,  it  has  been  our  experience,  in 
the  past,  that  much  of  the  equipment  which 
would  be  of  value  to  law  enforcement  is 
not  generally  declared  surplus,  and  that 
which  is,  has  a  very  limited  value,  because 
of  the  condition  or  unique  characteristics  for 
nUlitaxy  use. 

I  am,  however,  in  favor  of  any  assistance 
which  can  be  directed  toward  the  very  criti- 
cal problem  of  adequate  equipment  for  law 
enforcement  needs. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mbl  J.  Pebsonett, 

Commissioner. 
By  Capt.  J.  H.  Barklet. 

Abibona  Hiohwat  Patbol, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  June  12, 1968. 
Congressman  Ch«w.tb  E.  Chambxklain, 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Congress  of  the 
United  Statea.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dbab   Congbbbbman   Chambeblain:    I   ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  of  making  comment 
In  regard  to  the  availability  and  problems  in 
obtaining  surplus  military  items. 

Naturally,  the  range  of  items  that  we  are 
Interested  in  comprises  only  a  small  part  of 
the  items  used  by  the  mUitary  as  the  scope 
and  nature  of  our  problem  are  not  the  same. 
Rather  than  paraplirase,  I  am  enclosing  for 
your  information  a  report  from  my  staff  as- 
sistant who  handles  these  matters. 

The  concept  is  excellent,  but  in  practice 
many  difficulties  have  been  encountered. 
Sincerely, 

Jambs  J.  Hegartt, 
Superintendent,  Arizona  Highway  Patrol. 

State  or  Calitobnia,  Department 
OF  Calipornia  Highway  Patbol, 

Socromenfo,  Calif.,  June  20, 1968. 
Hon.  Chaxles  E.  Chambeblain, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman  Chamberlain:  The 
California  Highway  Patrol's  basic  responsi- 
bility is  traffic  law  enforcement;  and,  there- 
fore, we  are  not  directly  responsible  for  riot 
suppression. 

Our  Department's  involvement  has  been 
restricted  to  support  operations,  and  so  far 
we  have  not  needed  the  equipment  the  Armed 
Forces  might  have  available  through  surplus 
sales.  However,  I  can  foresee  the  equipment 
may  be  needed  by  some  law  enforcement 
agency,  and  I  intend  to  place  your  letter 
before  the  Governor's  Law  Enforcement  Ad- 
visory Committee,  which  may  decide  to  ac- 
cept your  generous  offer  of  assistance. 
Very  truly  yours. 

H.  W.  StTLLIVAN, 

Commissioner. 

Little  Rock,  Ark., 

June  10, 1968. 
Congressman  Charles  E.  Chamberlain, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Re  your  letter  June  7  last  Arkansas  State 

PoUce  need  surplus  weapons  gas  masks  and 

other  equipment.  Believe  other  departments 

this  State  would  welcome  similar  assistance. 

Ralph  D.  Scott, 

Director,  Arkansas  State  Police. 


budget  money  for  purposes  other  than  for 
the  patrolling  of  streets  and  highways.  To 
allocate  funds  for  purposes  other  than  pa- 
trolling Is  often  m  conflict  with  constitu- 
tional amendments. 

This  department  has  been  Invested  with 
the  authority  to  assist,  upon  request,  other 
police  agencies.  In  any  type  of  emergency 
that  might  exist. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportumty  to  thank 
you  for  your  interest  in  this  problem.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Director  of  the  Michigan  State 
Police  has  advised  you.  In  detaU,  concerning 
the  problems  that  do  exist  in  obtaining  this 
equipment.  Attached  is  a  list  of  the  equip- 
ment that  we  could  use  In  the  vitally  Im- 
portant work  that  confronts  aU  of  us  at  this 
time. 

I  hope  this  is  the  information  you  desire 
and  I  wiU  be  most  appreciative  of  any  assist- 
ance that  we  might  obtain. 
Sincerely, 

O.  R  Carrel, 

Chief. 


Colorado  State  Patrol, 
Denver,  Colo.,  June  12, 1968. 
Representative  Charles  E.  Chambeblain, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Hepresentattve  Chamberlain:  I  was 
pleased  to  receive  your  letter  of  June  7th 
and  to  learn  of  your  interest  you  express  In 
the  posslblUty  of  state  patrol  and  state  po- 
lice organizations  obtaining  surplus  army 
weapons  and  other  liot  control  devices. 

It  Is  extremely  difficult  for  many  of  the 
highway  patrols  who  depend  upon  the  high- 
way users  tax  money  for  their  operation,  to 


Colorado  State  Patrol, 

Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Chemical  Agents 
l.BulkCSOas 

a.  Source  for  RefiU 

(1)  For  Portable  Devices 

2.  Gas  (CS  Type)  Hand  Grenades 

a.  Cannlster  Type 

b.  Baseball  Type 

3.  Smoke  Grenades 
a.  Varied  Colors 

4.  Adequate  Gas  Masks 

B.  Communication  Equipment 

1.  Portable  Public  Address  Sjrstems 

2.  Handl-Talkles  150  Megacycle  Range 

C.  Arms 

1.  Shotguns  (12  Gauge) 
a.  00  Buckshot  Ammo 

2.  Rifles  with  Scopes 

D.  BuUet  Proof  Body  Armor 

1.  Flak  Jackets 

2.  Shields 

3.  Helmets 

E.  Aircraft 

1.  Fixed  Wing 

2.  Helicopter 

State  or  CoNNEcnctJT, 
Department  or  State  Police, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  June  20, 1968. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Hou^e  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Chamberlain:  I 
have  been  concerned  for  some  time  about 
the  problems  associated  with  our  efforts 
to  obtain  surplus  Army  weapons  and  other 
equipment  which  would  be  of  value  to  law 
enforcement.  As  an  example,  we  tried  to 
obtain  Army  M-1  carbines  for  tise  by  members 
of  the  Connecticut  State  PoUce  D>^artment 
but  suppUes  of  such  weapons  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  National  Guard  were  being  re- 
called by  the  Army.  Shortly  thereafter,  this 
type  of  weapon  was  made  available  at  a  cost 
of  about  $70.00  through  private  gun  dealers. 
I  can  only  assume  that  these  weapons  offered 
for  private  sale  were  some  of  the  same  onee 
recaUed  from  the  National  Guard. 

I  am  reasonably  sure  that  there  are  many 
other  items  of  mUitary  equipment  which 
would  be  equtOly  usef lU  to  law  enforcement. 
It  would  be  of  substantial  benefit  to  my  de- 
partment if  such  items  could  be  made  avail- 
able. In  the  past  I  have  contacted  Senator 
Abraham  Rlblcoff  In  regard  to  the  problem  of 
the  M-1  carbines  and  I  am  certain  that  you 
would  find  him  interested  in  your  efforts. 

May  I  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  law 
enforcement  and  I  hope  that  these  efforts,  as 
well  as  those  of  others  such  as  Senator  Rlbl- 
coff, wlU  be  succesbful. 
Sincerely, 

Leo  J.  MuLCAHT, 

Commiaaianer. 
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Dbla^^abx  Statk  Poljcb. 
2H  ver,  Del..  Jutu  15. 1M». 

CblIIUBLAIM, 


■  atM 


Bon.  CbabluB 
VS.  Repreaentattve. 
Wtuhitigton.  D.C. 

exouae  tbe  delay  in 
JiUM  7,  1968,  aa  It 
placed. 

I  agree  that  the 
oulty    In    aoqulrlni 
equipment  for  uae  i 
I  alao  agree  tbat  ao  [\ilsltlon 
of  bardware  and  su^lus 
of    inuneaaurable 
enclng  tbeae  dUBou  U 

I  hope  I  have  ' 
you  In  this  mattei 
do  to  alleviate  the 
dated  by  aU 

Co4 


1  concer  led 
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CHAMBauax:   Pl< 

answering  your  letter  at 

waa  inadvertantly  mla- 


have  had  eome  dllB- 

surplua    fireamia    and 

I  rlot-oontrol  maamree. 

of  apeolfle  typea 

equipment  would  be 

ralue    to   statea   experl- 


.  of  some  Mai  stance  to 

and  anything  you  can 

situation  will  be  appre- 


Cbaslbs  O.  tiAica, 

Superin  tendent . 


art  it*  or  Qmowaik. 

DXPAKTICKM'  '  OF  PUBLIC  SsFBTT, 

AtU  nta,  Ga..  June  27.  1968. 
BcpreM^tatlve  Ch  juxs  E.  CHAHBaatAiu, 
The  Hotue  of  Bept  eaentatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  M«.  Chajmi!«laim:  I  certainly  do 
tbink  It  woxUd  tx  of  substanUal  bene&t  If 
surplus  weapons  a  ad  riot  control  equipment 
could  be  made  avi  Uable  or  purchased  by  our 
BUte  and  local  en  :orcement  agencies. 

I  am  sure  you  xe  aware  of  the  fact  that 
most  police  agenC  m  are  faced  with  a  Mrtous 
recruitment  probl(  m  as  well  as  budgetary  Ills. 
Procurement  of  urplvis  equipment  would 
serve  to  some  ext<  nt  to  span  thU  void. 

I  also  strongly  1  Bel  at  this  Ume  that  care- 
ful thought  Bhoul  1  be  given  to  the  final  dU- 
poalUon  of  any  1  rthal  weapons.  If  surplus 
wMkpons  are  mad  >  available  to  local  police 
agencies,  I  feel  a  clause  should  be  included 
restricting  redlspo  lal  of  '"c*^  !'•*»»'"•  „„. 
I  appreciate  yoi  ir  letter  and  your  obvious 
interest  in  law  t  atorcement. 
Sincerely  yt  urs, 

R.  H.  BuaaoN. 
CotoneJ-Dlrecfor. 

E  rsTK  OF  PLO«n>A 
Dkpabticxi  t  OF  Public  Safbtt. 

3  aUahaaaee.  June  17. 199$. 

Hon.  CHABLK8  E.  <  lHAMBB«LAn», 

House  of  Repreae  ^tatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAB  M«.  CHAM  naLAiN :  This  U  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  fune  7,  1968.  requeetlng  In- 
fonnatton  on  s\  rplus  army  weapons  and 
other  riot  control  hardware. 

A  few  years  ag )  we  purchased  some  army 
surplus  shotguns  and  carbines  for  $10  each. 
We  have  since  be  in  advised  that  we  could  no 

th  ise  purchaaaa.  We  feel  It 
w«u«.  ».«.— -.y  » e  of  benefit  to  thU  Depart- 
ment If  these  lt<  ms  were  again  made  avau- 
able  to  us  throug  » the  army  surplus  program. 

"      your  Interest. 


Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  local 
law  enforcement  agencies. 
Sincerely, 

Wabnoi  O.  lIiLLa, 
Commissioner.  Department  of  Lav 

Enforcement. 

SrATB  OF  iLLPtOIS, 

DsPABTitBirr  OF  PuBUc  SiFcrr, 

SpringfUld.  June  17, 199t. 
Hon.  Orablbs  E.  Chambbblaik, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Mb.  Chambbblaim:  In  answer  to  your 
inquiry  of  June  7,  1»«8.  I  think  that  It  would 
definitely  be  advantageous  to  local  and  state 
poUce  departments  for  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  make  surplus  army  weapons  and 
other  riot  control  hardww*  avalUble.  I  prea- 
enUy  have  a  need  for  a  substantial  supply 
of  gas  masks  and  other  chemically  reUted 
paraphemaUa.  Moet  of  the  manufacturers  of 
these  items  are  working  on  back  orders  and 
cannot  guarantee  a  satisfactory  deUvery  date. 
I  also  feel  certain  that  the  Armed  Services 
have  many  other  items  and  equipment  that 
could  be  of  value  to  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies not  only  from  an  economical  standpoint 
but,  more  Importantly.  b««u«e  of  their 
availability. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety  here  in  nUnols 
appreciates  your  concern  about  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  facing  Uw  enforce- 
ment in  this  nation  today  and  commends 
you  for  devoting  your  time,  wisdom  and  In- 
terest m  attempting  to  alleviate  It. 
Sincerely, 

Ross  V.  Randolph, 

iMrectof. 


Thank  you  foi 
Sincerely  j  ours. 


Dkfaktimmt  of 


CHUU.BS1 


Reprea  mtatives. 


Congressman 
Congress  of  the 
House  of  Repre 
Washington.  D. 

Dbab  Sn:  Idado 
culty  in  securln ; 
plus  property,  t  n 
masks  and  heliqets 
ablUty  of  these 
new  equipment. 

We  ha^e  not 
weapons  from 
felt  that  the  dependency 
ons  that  they 


M.  Ktbkmaw, 

Director. 


Statb  of  Idaho, 
.„.  Law  BNFomtaMkMT, 
i  Otoe,  Idaho.  June  12. 1998. 
'  E.  Chambzblain, 
United  States. 


baa  experienced  some  dlffl- 
,  riot  equipment  from  sur- 
ipeclally  In  the  area  of  gas 
its.  Because  of  the  unavail- 
Items,  Idaho  has  purchased 

made  an  attempt  to  secure 
iurplus   property,  but  have 
upon  these  weap- 
s£ould  be  new. 


IMOIANA   Statb   Policb, 
IndianapoUs.  Ind..  July  5. 1999. 

Hon.  CHABLB8  E.  CHAMBBBLAIW, 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  Chambbblain:  We  gratefully  ap- 
preciate your  interest  In  poUce  problems  and 
feel  that  It  would  be  very  beneficial  If  the 
Federal  Government  wotUd  either  through  a 
loan  or  purchase  basU  make  surplus  equip- 
ment avalUble  to  police  agencies.  We  are  defi- 
nitely interested  in  this  program  and  would 
be  wllUng  to  assist  In  any  manner  to  help 
Inaugurate  the  plan. 

ror  your  information,  we  cooperate  and 
work  very  closely  with  our  Indiana  Nattonal 
Guard  and  on  occasions  we  have  obtained 
some  mlUtary  equipment  on  a  loan  basis.  In 
many  cases  we  find  It  Is  Impossible  to  buy  the 
equipment  we  need  because  the  manufac- 
turers are  producing  solely  for  the  mUltary. 
In  addltton.  It  Is  very  coetly. 

If  we  can   be  of  any  further  asslsUnce, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  ua. 
Very  truly  yoinrs, 

Bobxbt  a.  OTfxAx.. 

Superintendent. 


IOWA   HlOHWAT    PaTBOL. 

Des  Moines.  Iowa.  July  1. 1998. 
Hon.  Obablbb  E.  CH^MBBWumf, 
US.  Congressman. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Rbfb«sbi«tativb  Chambbblaxn:  Your 
recent  letter  addreased  to  Conunlssloner  Jack 
H.  Fulton,  Commissioner  of  PubUc  Safety  for 
the  State  of  Iowa,  has  been  referred  to  me 
for  reply  since  the  matters  referred  to  In  your 
letter  are  pertinent  to  the  responslblUtles  of 
the  Iowa  Highway  Safety  Patrol. 

Tour  interest  In  obtaining  surplus  mUltary 
equipment  for  poUce  organlsattone  will  cer- 
tainly be  i«)precUted  by  poUoe  offldals.  TUere 
are  certain  types  of  defensive  equipment 
which  thU  d^Murtment  would  be  mteraeted 


in  obtaining  such  as  protective  vests,  gas 
masks,  and  flood-Ugfattng  equipment.  The 
mUltary  also  has  equipment  which  usee 
infra-red  rays  to  detect  persons  at  night  who 
require  survelllanoe  by  officers  and  yet  the 
officers  do  not  wish  the  mdlvldual  to  know 
that  they  are  being  obeerved. 

We  certainly  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  In- 
teraat  in  the  needa  of  Uw  enforcement  and 
each  of  us  in  thU  field  realize  the  need  for 
strong  support  from  dtlaens  and  legislators. 

RaspecttuUy  yours. 

Jambs  kfACHBOLB, 
Lievtenmnt  Colonel.   Assistant  Chief. 

Iowa  Highway  Safety  Patrol. 

KAKSAB  HlOHWAT  Patbol, 

Topeka,  Kans.,  June  24, 1998. 
Chablbs  E.  Chambeblain, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Sixth  DUtrict.  Michigan, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Cohobbssmak  Chambbblaw  :  We  are 
aware  of  Colonel  Davids'  Interest  in  the  mili- 
tary making  available  to  state  police  groups 
surplus  weapons  and  riot  control  equipment 
In  fact,  the  matter  was  discussed  at  length 
at  our  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  conference  In  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Agreement  waa  imanlmous  that  such  an  Idea 
would  be  excellent.  If  not  making  badly 
needed  equipment  available  free  of  charge, 
It  would  serve  the  purpose  of  at  least  re- 
ducing the  cost.  The  effectiveness  of  many 
agendee  U  hampered  in  riot  control  situa- 
tions because  of  the  lack  of  proper  equip- 
ment. 

We  urge  you  to  make  thU  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Very  truly  yours, 

B.  N.  WooDeow, 

Superintendent. 
Allen  Bitsh, 
Assistant  Superintendent. 
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Kbntuckt  Statb  Poucb, 
Frankfort.  Ky.,  June  18, 1988. 
Hon.  Chablbs  E.  Chambbblaim, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Rbfbbbbmtatitb  Chambbblaim:  Com- 
mUaloner  Newman  has  referred  your  letter 
to  me  due  to  the  fact  that  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  coordlnata  ovur  efforts  to  sectire  riot 
control  equipment  for  the  Kentucky  State 

Police.  .. . 

In  recent  months  we  have  been  trying  to 
secure  surplus  mUltary  gas  masks.  Until 
recent  times  our  need  for  gas  masks  had 
been  limited  to  a  few  such  masks  on  each 
post  that  might  be  worn  by  officers  who  had 
used  tear  gas  In  an  attempt  to  dislodge  bar- 
ricaded persons.  As  a  restUt  of  the  formation 
of  not  control  squads  within  otir  department, 
we  now  find  a  need  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  such  masks.  The  average  retaU  cost 
at  such  masks  runs  anywhere  from  WS.OO  to 
946  00  When  we  think  in  terms  of  several 
hundred  such  masks,  the  purchase  of  these 
Items  becomes  rather  prohibitive. 

On  the  occasion  of  attending  the  Civil 
DUturbance  Orientation  Course  at  Ft.  Gor- 
don. OeorgU,  I  talked  to  a  number  of  regu- 
lar army  and  national  guard  commanders 
from  different  locations  throughout  the 
country.  I  was  advised  by  these  people  that 
the  national  guard  unite  had  recentiy  been 
supplied  with  the  newer  M-17  gas  masXB 
and  at  the  time  these  were  made  available  to 
their  tmlte,  the  M-B  masks  that  they  had 
been  Issued  prior  to  that  were  taken  up  and 
they  assumed  could  be  considered  surplus. 
We  have  written  to  the  Departinent  of  De- 
fense, Surpltu  Sales  Office,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
In  an  effort  to  locate  the  gas  masks  to  no 
avaU.  ^  ,    ,  ..  „j 

In  addltton  to  these  masks,  we  feel  tbat 
there  are  several  Items  of  mUltary  equip- 
ment that  would  l)e  most  beneficial  to  po- 


Uce agencies  In  times  of  civil  disturbances, 
such  Items  as  steel  hehnete.  protective  vests. 
Dortable  amplifiers  for  communicating  with 
Se  crowd,  tear  gas  grenades  and  weaj^ns 
such  as  M-1  carbines.  Browning  Automatic 
rifles  and  shotguns  could  be  very  useful  for 
Buch  purposes.  The  only  such  Items  our  de- 
partment has  been  able  to  secure  In  the  past 
have  been  approximately  30  carbines  and  ap- 
DToxlmately  100  gas  masks,  some  of  which 
date  back  to  World  War  I  vintage,  that  were 
lecured  by  some  of  our  personnel  from  army 
mstaUattons  within  the  state. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Bwvlces  Com- 
mittee we  certainly  appreciate  your  !!»*«*«* 
m  our  problem  and  hope  that  it  might  be 
possible  for  the  Congress  to  make  such  Items 
available  to  clvUlan  poUce  agencies  during 
these  times  of  a  rather  dire  need  for  such 
equipment. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Paul  M.  Smtth. 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  Deputy  Director. 


Mabtland  Statb  Policb. 
Pikesville.  Md..  June  20. 1968. 
Hon.  Chablbs  E.  Chambmlaik. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAB  Mb.  Chambbblaik:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  June  7  and  for  your 
interest  In  being  helpful  to  law  enforcement 
agencies  regarding  the  procurement  of  riot 
control  equipment. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  for  many  years 
the  Maryland  State  Police  has  benefited  from 
the  exceptionally  good  relationship  we  have 
had  with  the  varloiu  departmente  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Particularly  significant  has 
been  the  cooperation  and  aasUtance  received 
from  the  United  States  Army  at  Fort  Meade 
and  the  Provost  Marshal  General  of  the  Army 
m  our  continuing  effort  to  Unprove  capabUl- 
tles  for  controUlng  demonstrations.  clvU 
disturbances,  and  rlote. 

Primarily,  this  assistance  has  consisted  of 
training  instruction  and  materlata,  the  loan 
of  certain  protective  equipment  (gas  masks 
ftak  veste.  ete.).  and  making  avaUable  for 
purchase  by  this  Department  certain  pro- 
tective Items  useful  In  riot  control  situations 
and  obtainable  In  kind  only  through  army 
procurement  channels.  The  benefite  we  have 
derived  from  this  assUtonce  causes  me  to 
recommend  unhesitatingly  the  exercise  of 
such  a  policy  In  aU  areas  of  the  country. 
If  such  Is  not  already  the  case. 

we  have  been  advised  that  ^^^^PV, 
partment  of  The  Army  poUcy  prohibits  the^ 
maktag   other   than   protective    equipment 
avauable  to  law  enforcement  agencies  for 
riot  control  purposes.  It  U  suggested  that 
this  poUcy  be  reconsidered  In  t^  \^*f'«J' 
of  making  available  on  an  "as  needed    basis 
such  Items  as  chemical  munitions  (tear  gas 
grenades,  tear  gas  dlspersers.  grenade  launch- 
ers, ete.  Much  of  this  equipment  which  is 
svaUable  to  the  mUltary  Is.  In  our  opinion, 
a  great  deal  more  effective  In  massive  riot 
control  situations  than  that  avaUable  on  the 
commercial  market  for  law  enforcement  use. 
I  am  not  completely  sure  of  the  reasws 
why   such   Items   are   not   available   on   the 
commercial  market.  I  assume,  ^^oj'*'*';,  .^ 
certain  equipment  for  which  the  miutary 
has  a  critical  yet  exti^mely  limited  need,  has 
been  designed  and  developed  through  exten- 
sive and  costiy  reaeareh  which  commercial 
enterprise  cannot  dupUcate  because  of  the 
high  development  cost  compared  to  the  smaU 
sales  potential  In  the  Uw  enforcement  mar- 
ket. 

In  further  support  of  my  suggestion  and 
to  be  more  specific,  there  are  several  PWfea 
of  equipment  (there  may  be  others)  which 
are  teemendously  effective  m  certain  situa- 
tions which  are  avaUable  to  the  mUltary  and 
yet  are  not  avaUable  to  Uw  enforcement 
agencies  through  normal  procurement  chan- 
nels  Also,  in  my  opinion,  there  Is  no  equal 


counterpart    avalUble    through   commercial 
outiets.  These  items  of  equipment  are: 
M-3  Personnel  Tear  Gas  Dlsperser 
M-6  Tear  Gas  Dlsperser.  Truck  or  Aircraft 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  above 
equipment  U  avaUabU  to  state  National 
Guard  forces.  However,  the  great  value  of 
this  equipment  in  the  very  beginning  phase* 
of  clvU  dlsturbimces  is  sometimes  lost  oy 
the  unavoidable  deUy,  brief  aa  It  may  be,  in 
getting  the  Nattonal  Guard  on  the  scene 
with  the  equipment. 

In  view  of  the  comparatively  small  num- 
ber  of    these   Items   requhred    for   adequata 
standby  protection  In  the  hands  of  law  en- 
foroemint  agencies,  and  as  I  see  It  this  should 
probably  be  limited  to  state  police  and  large 
municipal  poUce  agencies.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  they  be  made  avalUble  to  such 
agencies  on  a  loan  or  lend-lease  basis  so 
that  subsequent  modifications.  mechanU^ 
changes,    repairs,    eto.    could    be    processed 
tSw^h    the    weU    estabUshed    supply    and 
maintenance  system  faculties  of  the  united 
States  Army.  ThU  type  of  support  to  law  en- 
forcement by  the  mUltary  would  substantUl- 
ly   increase    Ite    effectiveness    In   exercUlng 
prompt  initial  control  of  disturbances  and 
TOnsequentiy  mlnlmUe  the  "!•«»„'«  »"J^ 
quent  troop  personnel  support.  Substantial 
economies  to  government  would  be  nMzea. 
I  beUeve,  when  comparing  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing equipment  avaUable  to  Increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  law  enforcement  as  compared 
with  operational  costs  assocUted  with  com- 
mitting a  large  mUltary  unit  to  regain  con- 
trol  once  the  situation  has  gone  beyond  the 
capabUlties  of  clvU  Uw  enforcement. 

O^bank  you  again  for  your  Interest.  I  hope 
that  my  commente  wUl  be  of  help  to  you  in 
this  very  Unportant  matter.  Please  do  not 
hesitate  to  let  me  know  whenever  there  is 
anything  further  I  can  do. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robxbt  J.  Lallt. 

Superinteitdent. 


BCaime  Statb  Police. 
Augusta,  Maine,  June  12, 1988. 
Hon.  Chablbs  E.  Chambeblain. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  ^.^.^v 

Dbab  Representativb  Chambeblain.  Tha^ 
you  for  your  letter  of  June  7  pertalnmg  to 
any  difficulty  this  Department  may  be  ex- 
periencing m  obtaining  surplus  Army  weap- 
ons and  other  riot-control  hardware. 

We  have  not  made  any  request,  dlrectiy. 
to  obtain  thU  equipment.  However  I  believe 
Uie  New  BngUnd  State  Police  Administrators 
Conference  (NESPAC).  through  1*8  ChaJX' 
man.  has  made  inquiries  In  this  regard,  with 
negative  resiUte  to  date.  .    ^  .,».  *  ♦*,!- 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  this 
type  of  equipment  would  be  of  substantial 
lineflt  to  the  State  of  MaUie,  as  weU  as  to 
the   other  New  England  States. 

Again,   thank  you  for  your  Interest  and 
concern  In  this  matter. 
ReapectfuUy, 

(X>1  Pabkbk  F.  Hennxsset, 

Chief,  Maine  State  Police. 

Massachuskttb  Depabtmbnt 

OF  Public  Safbtt, 
Boston,  Mass.,  June  13. 1968. 
Hon.  Chables  E.  Chambdlain, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.  ,        _ 

Dbab  Oonobmbmam:  In  reply  to  your  June  7 
letter  It  certidnly  would  be  most  bfoeflcUl 
to  the  Masaachuaette  State  Police  ando^r 
law  enforcement  agencies  If  surplus  PedOTjl 
weapons  and  riot-control  equipment  were 
made  avaUable  by  transfer  or  purchase. 

In  anticipation  of  clvU  disorder,  we  have, 
in  the  past  on  occasion,  received  throug 
loan  certain  protective  equipment  for  whl<^ 
we  are  moat  apprecUtive.  The  equipment. 


however,  had  to  be  returned  when  the  situ- 
ation waa  resolved.  „h-«.H« 
Any  changes  that  you  can  effect  whereby 
surplus  equipment  U  made  avalUbU  on  a 
permanent  basU  wUl  be  apprecUt«l. 

Sincerely. 

Ih  Ij.  Laooblim. 

Commiaaianr. 

Statb  of  MnnnaorA, 

I>EFABniXMT  of  HICKWATB, 

St.  Paul.  Minn..  June  18. 1998. 
Hon.  Chablbs  E.  cbambblaim, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  ^^ 

ZtEtM  MB.  okambbblaw:  I  apprecUte  your 
letter  of  June  7. 19«8.  In  which  you  etate  that 
there  may  be  a  poaalbUlty  for  state  and  looal 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  receive  surplus 
army  weapons  and  other  rtot-oontrol  hard- 

I  am  sure  local  law  enforcement  agendee 
would  be  very  much  Intereeted  In  the  av»U- 
ablUty  of  these  items. 

We  as  a  highway  patrol,  due  to  our  limited 
powers,  would  be  Interested  in  Items  other 
than  weaponry.  We  are  now  In  the  process  of 
processing  gas  masks  through  ClvU  Defense. 
If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  in  your 
efforts  in  this  area,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Habbinbon, 
Chief,  Minnesota  Highway  Patrol. 

State  of  Mississippi. 
Depabtment  of  Pcblic  Safett. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  12,  1968. 
Hon.  Chablbs  E.  Chambeblain, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  rkpbbsentativb  Cbambbblain:  Tour 
Interest  Ui  aaelstJng  state  and  local  police 
officers  by  making  equipment  avaUable 
which  is  surplus  to  the  Armed  Forces  Is 
appreciated.  At  the  present  time,  our  orga- 
nization U  fully  equipped  for  riot  duty.  The 
need  was  foreseen  several  years  ago  and  a 
program  was  placed  Into  effect  to  secure  thU 
equipment  through  commercial  Jobbers. 

The  assistance  might  very  well  assist  local 
departments  who  are  not  equipped  as  we  are. 
We  wish  to  thank  you  for  asking  our  view- 
point and  needs. 
Sincerely, 

Giles  W.  Crisleb, 

Commissioner. 


Missouri  State  Highway  Patrol. 

Jefferson  City,  June  20,  1998. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chambeblain, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  J\ine  7.  1988,  i 
am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  statement  received 
by  the  Missouri  Army  National  Guard  wltt 
reference  to  requeste  from  National  Guard 
and  civil  authorities  for  loan  of  U.S.  Army 
equipment  to  control  dvU  disturbances. 
This  statement  was  received  by  the  Mls- 
sotiri  State  Hlghvray  Patrol  on  November  8. 

1987. 

We  have  inquired  as  late  as  June  15.  1968. 
with  the  U.S.  Army  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood. 
Missouri,  and  were  advised  that  the  same 
poUcy  Is  in  effect  reference  the  loan  of 
equipment  to  civil  authorities. 

This  directive,  to  make  certain  articles 
available  to  dvU  authorities,  appears  to  be 
rather  binding  on  the  loanee  since  a  secu- 
rity bond  must  be  posted  for  the  full  value 
of  the  matMlal  borrowed.  I  can  see  no  valid 
reason  why  a  steel  helmet  or  armor-proo* 
vest  should  depreciate  50%  In  value  and 
reimbursement  at  this  rate  required. 

Defensive  type  mUltary  items  we  would 
classify  as  desirable  for  use  during  dvU  dU- 
turbances  are:  helmete.  gas  masks  and 
armor-proof  veste.  Offensive  type  mUltary 
Itons  we  would  classify  as  desirable  for  use 
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tfuxlng  ctvU  dlstt  ztMUM>e6  are:  .30  caliber 
carblnM,  *>»"'"""  tlon,  armored  penonxiel 
oazTlets,  tear  gu,  and  tear  gaa  equipment. 

We  understand  that  the  loan  of  certain 
military  equlpmei.t  to  ctvll  authorities  can 
be  approved  by  t  lie  Commandlnc  Oeneral, 
6th  VS.  Army,  Fo  -t  Sheridan,  UllnoU.  while 
other  articles  mua )  be  approved  by  the  Oocn- 
niftn^ing  Oeneral  UJ3.  Continental  Army 
Command  at  Ptort  tlonroe.  Virginia.  It  would 
ai4>ear  that  then  should  be  only  one  ap- 
proving authority  regardless  of  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  artli  lee.  It  sboiUd  be  that  the 
civil  authorities  hi  ^ve  only  one  place  to  write 
or  call  to  obtain  i  ermisslon  to  lofm  articles. 

There  has  been  some  talk  by  the  military 
of  stockpiling  rlut  control  equlpmaot  at 
strategic  locatloiu  near  large  cities  for  use 
by  civil  autborltle  i  or  National  Guard  units 
should  the  need  arise.  We  have  received  no 
this  has  been  done.  To 
U.S.  Anny  equipment  has 
for  riot  control   in   the 


Information    that 
our  knowledge,  no 
been   "earmarked'^ 
State  of  Missouri. 
While  we  expert  meed  no  equipment  defl- 
■     •       -^     riot  In  Kansas  City,  April 
i    need  for  mcxre  tear  gas 


clency  during  the 
9  to  16,  we  saw 


and  tear  gas  equli  ment  to  be  available  If  It 


Itad  Mte  needed 


■quat*,T»ut  there  \<  as  also  a  need  for  annor- 


proof  vests.  Only 
Missouri  National 


ance. 


AlTTHORrnSS  voi 


The  following 


quarters  Fifth  XJ.£ 
in  the  loaning  of 


Our  armament  was  ade- 


i  few  were  available.  The 

_„_„„.. Quard  borrowed  200  vests 

from  the  U.S.  An  ly  during  this  operation. 
I  hope  the  info  Tnatlon  I  have  presented 
...    ^        -     ------    ;o   you.   We   have   learned 

can  equip  our  Individual 
officers  in  the  field,  the  less  problems  we 
have  with  mobllls  atlon  for  a  civil  dlstiurb- 


I.    HOCXADAT. 

Superintendent. 


RXQUKSTS    FKOIC    I  ATXONAL    GUAXD    AND    CIVIL 


Loan  of  Auct  EomPKXNT 


To  CoNTSOL  Crn.  Distttbbancbs 


guidelines  dlssonlnated 


by   higher  headq  larters   and  wtalob  Head- 


Army  must  comply  with 
military  material  to  civil 
authorttles  and  tl  e  National  Oiuud  for  the 
controlling  of  clvl  L  disturbances: 

a.  All  requests  f  ir  loan  of  military  material 
to  control  dvU  i  Usturbances  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  C<  mmandlng  Oeneral,  Fifth 
U.S.  Army.  Beque  it  should  be  called  or  for- 
warded to  Headc;  uarters.  Fifth  UJ9.  Army, 
ATTN:  DCSO&T. 

b.  Headquarter)  Fifth  U.S.  Army  has  au- 
thority to  approv  I  requests  for  loan  of  ma- 
terial which  are  o  t  a  protective  nature,  such 
as.  helmets,  gas  a  asks,  arm<w  vests,  etc.  Re- 
quests for  all  oth(  r  types  of  eqiilpment  such 
as  weapons,  tai  k/automotlve  equipment, 
etc.,  mvist  be  torn  Birded  by  this  headquarters 
to  the  Commanding  Oeneral,  United  States 
ConUnental  Arm;  Conunand  (CO,  USCON- 
ABC)  for  approvs  I. 

c.  Equipment  a]  proved  for  loon  to  National 
Ouard  must  only  be  utilized  by  the  National 
Guard.  Equipmen  i  Intended  for  use  by  civil 
authorities  must  >e  submitted  In  accordance 
with  a  above  by  c  >ncerned  civil  authority  as 
a  separate  request . 

d.  Headquarter*  Plfth  U.S.  Army  may  loan 
(considering  b  ab<  ive)  that  equipment  which 
is  within  its  In  rentortes  to  the  National 
Ouard. 

e.  If  CO,  USCONARC  or  Headquarters 
Fifth  U.S.  Army  approve  the  loon  request, 
the  requestor  as  lumes  all  responsibilities, 
liabilities  and  cos ;  related  to  the  movement, 
utilization,  loes,  lamage  and  repair  of  the 
material  which  is  loaned.  Further,  requestor 
will  have  to  relml  turse  the  U.S.  Government 
for  decline  In  va  ue  of  material  loaned.  In 
this  case,  all  Item  i  classified  as  clothing/ tex- 
tiles (C&T)  whlcl  are  Issued  new,  automati- 
cally depreciate  l:i  value  by  fifty  (60)  per- 
cent (Items  included  In  this  category  are 
steel  helmets  with  liner  complete,  armor 
proof  vests,  etc.). 


f.  For  loons  to  dvll  authorttles,  In  addi- 
tion to  e  above,  a  surety  bond  for  the  full 
value  of  the  material  loaned  must  b«  posted 
by  the  requestor. 

g.  Loon  agreements  Inoorporatlng  tonns 
of  loan,  to  Include  e  and  f  above.  wUl  be  pre- 
pared and  executed  between  this  hssdquar- 
ters  and  civil  authorttles  (not  applloable  to 
National  Ouard)  prtor  to  the  loan  ot  equip- 
ment. Exceptions  to  exsoutlng  loon  ogres- 
ment  prtor  to  lotm  ot  equipment  may  bs 
granted  by  this  heodquortsrs  only  during 
times  of  emergency  where  prudence  dictates 
best  Interest  of  all  concerned  would  be  served 
by  eiecutton  after  the  fact. 

Montana  Hiohwat  Patbol, 
Helena,  Mont.,  June  10,  IMS. 

Hon.    CKABI.XS    E.    CHAMBKS1.AIN, 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Dmuk  RxPBKSBNTATivz  Chakbeklain:  In  re- 
ply to  your  letter  of  7  June  1B88,  we  actually 
have  not  tried  to  obtain  any  Army  surplus 
weapons  or  rtot  control  hardware  for  use  by 
our  department. 

We  would  be  very  much  Interested  in  hav- 
ing a  list  of  material  of  this  nature  that 
might  be  of  use  to  us  in  the  future.  As  you 
are  well  aware,  it  is  becoming  a  problem  of 
the  greatest  magnitude  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  growing  crime  rate  and  civil  unrest.  We 
are  fortunate  In  our  State  to  have  been  out 
of  the  area  of  great  concern;  however,  the 
planning  of  the  future  needs  to  be  done 
now. 

Any  information  we  could  get  as  to  the 
available  hardware  and  cost  of  this  material, 
plus  the  restrictions  of  use,  would  be  most 
beneficial  and  of  great  Interest  to  our  depart- 
ment. 

Sincerely  yoius, 

S.  W.  Hancock. 
Colonel,  Acting  Chief,  Montana  Highway 
Patrol. 

State  or  Nebhaska, 
Lincoln,  Nebr..  June  10, 1968. 
Congressman  Chau.es  E.  CHAMBEKLAnr, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAS  Congressman  Chamberlain  :  This  will 
acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  referring 
to  conditions  involved  in  obtaining  surplus 
Army  weapons  and  other  riot-control  hard- 
ware from  the  Armed  Services.  I  feel  that  the 
availability  of  this  type  of  surplus  equip- 
ment would  very  definitely  be  a  substantial 
benefit  to  our  state. 

Your  interest  in  this  matter  is  appreciated 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Police  pro- 
fession generally  will  be  grateful  for  any 
effort  made  by  you  in  this  area  or  any  other 
which  supports  the  Police  profession  in  its 
effort  to  carry  out  the  ever-increasing  re- 
sponsibility placed  upon  It  by  the  problems 
of  social  unrest  now  existing  In  this  country. 

Thank  you. 

Respectfully  yours. 

JAMZS    E.    KSI70KB, 

Colonel,  Superintendent. 

State  or  Nevada 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles, 

Carson  City.  Nev.,  June  17, 1988. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Chamberlain:  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  June  7,  1988.  regarding  the 
release  of  surplus  weapons  to  police  agencies, 
please  find  attached  correspondence  between 
this  office  and  the  Commanding  Oeneral,  U.8. 
Army  Weapons  Command. 

I  certainly  feel  that  if  the  Armed  Forces 
may  make  weapons  available  to  citizens 
through  the  National  Rifle  Association,  they 
certainly  should  make  weapons  available  for 
the  benefit  of  Its  law  enforcement  agencies 
upon  request.   I  should  well   Imagine  that 


there  are  millions  of  rifles,  carbines,  et  cetera, 
collecting  dust  In  armories  all  over  the  na- 
tion. 

Tour  interest  In  this  matter  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  all  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Don  F.  Brown, 
Chief,  Nevada  HighvMy  Patrol. 

axtoxtst  21,  i9st. 
Commanding  Oeneral, 
U.S.  Army  Weapons  Command. 
Rock  Island  Arsenal, 
Rock  Island,  III. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  command  has  been  referred 
to  us  by  the  National  Rifle  Association  of 
America  In  an  effort  to  obtain  information 
about  the  availability  of  weapons  at  reason- 
able surplus  prices  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  Nevada  Highway  Patrol. 

In  view  of  the  situation  of  civil  disturbance 
and  riot  prevalent  over  the  past  two  years, 
a  re-evaluation  of  our  weaponry  has  been 
made.  The  great  amount  of  incident  sniping 
accompanying  these  disturbances  indicated 
that  the  standard  law  enforcement  arsenal 
consisting  primarily  of  shotguns  and  side- 
arms  is  inadequate  to  meet  this  problem 

We  have  decided  to  employ  the  trained 
sniper  team  concept  in  the  event  of  such  dis- 
order within  our  state.  The  problem  is  that 
existing  equipment  budgets  have  not  allowed 
for  the  purchase  of  thU  type  of  weapon  la 
any  quantity  at  retail  prices.  We  are  specifi- 
cally Interested  in  obtaining  13  to  18  MID 
Sniper  Rifles  complete  with  mounts  and  tele- 
scopic sights  at  reasonable  surplus  prices. 

If  these  weapons  are  available  we  would 
also  like  to  obtain  a  quantity  of  Ml  ammuni- 
tion in  Oarand  clips  as  well  as  a  quantity  of 
.30  Ml  Carbine  ammunition  to  supplement 
the  supply  for  men  of  this  orgamzatlon  who 
have  armed  themselves  with  this  weapon  at 
their  own  expense. 

Any  help  that  you  may  be  able  to  give  iis 
in  this  matter  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Don  F.  Brown, 
Chief,  Nevada  Highway  Patrol. 

Department  of  the  Armt, 

Rock  Island  Arsenal, 
Rock  Island.  III.,  August  25, 1987. 
Mr.  Don  F.  Brown. 

Chief.  Nevada  Highway  Patrol,  Department 
of  Motor  Vehicles,  Carson  City,  Nev. 
Dear  Mr.  Brown:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
recent  letter  regarding  your  desire  to  obtain 
weapons  for  law  enforcement  purposes. 

The  sale  of  weapons  by  the  United  Stares 
Government  to  state  or  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  was  cancelled  in  August  1964. 
We  regret  that  we  cannot  be  of  assistance 
to  you  at  this  time. 

Sincerely  yours, 

O.  Matrmick, 
Deputy  Chief,  National  Match  Coordi- 
nate A  Sales  Office. 
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New  Hampshire 
Department  or  Safitt, 
Concord.  June  18. 1968. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Chamberlain:  Thank 
you  for  your  letter  of  June  7,  1968.  It  Is  most 
gratifying  to  know  that  there  is  a  congres- 
sional interest  In  this  matter,  and  I  would 
like  to  personally  commend  you  for  your  in- 
terest and  efforts. 

Surplus  Army  weapons  and  other  riot- 
control  hardware,  if  made  available  to  local 
and  State  Law  Enforcement,  would  certainly 
provide  greater  quantity  and  variety  of 
equipment,  at  sizeable  savings.  Budgetary  al- 
lowances for  these  items  when  compared  to 
their  actual  cost  at  purchase,  make  the  stock- 
piling of  this  equipment  almost  Impossible. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  any  equipment 
made  available  to  us  would  be  of  tremend- 


ous help  and  would  aid  us  to  more  effec- 
tively accomplish  the  Law  Enforcement  task. 

I  am  including  a  sampling  of  some  of  the 
equipment  the  military  has  that  could  be 
uMd  to  great  advantage  by  local  and  State 
Law  Enforcement  Agencies. 

I  am  looking  forward  with  great  expecta- 
tion to  the  success  of  your  endeavor.  You 
can  rely  on  my  support  and  assistance  when- 
ever required,  as  I  am  most  anxious  to  do 
whatever  I  can  to  accomplish  our  mutual 
purpose.  As  you  no  doubt  recall,  our  ex- 
perience In  riot-control  dates  back  to  1964 
at  Hampton  Beach  and  1966  at  the  Weirs 
Beach  Involving  motorcyclists  from  oil  over 
the  nation. 

Ijooklng  forward  to  hearing  from  you  on 
your  progress,  I  am. 

Very  Uuly  yours. 

Col.  Joseph  L.  Regan, 

Director. 

State  of  New  Jersey, 
Depabtment  or  Law  and  Public  Safety, 

West  Trenton,  NJ.,  July  2, 1968. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain, 
congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Congressman:  Please  excuse  the  de- 
lay in  answering  your  letter  of  June  7.  Inas- 
much as  I  have  been  out  of  the  state,  I  am 
just  getting  around  to  catching  up  on  some 
of  my  paper  work. 

In  answer  to  your  spedflc  question  con- 
cerning stirplus  military  equipment,  please 
be  advised  that  we  do  certainly  believe  that 
making  this  surplus  available  to  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  would  be  of 
substantial  benefit  to  everyone  concerned 
However  it  Is  important  that  this  surplui 
material  Is  of  a  standard  nature  which  would 
be  compatible  with  our  functions  and  needs 
as  a  police  agency.  For  example:  If  certam 
surplus  shotguns  are  made  available  to  us, 
It  would  be  advantageous  If  they  were  all  of 
the  same  make,  model  and  gauge.  I  think 
that  when  you  consider  the  tralnmg  factors 
mvolved.  you  will  readily  understand  why 
this  Item  Is  Important. 

Nevertheless,  we  would  appreciate  bemg 
notified  of  any  surplus  equipment  which  is 
available  and  the  procedures  to  take  in  ac- 
quiring this  equipment  if  we  so  desire. 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter  and  for  taking 
the  time  to  seek  our  suggestions. 
Sincerely, 

D.  B.  Kelly, 

Colonel. 


New  Mexico  State  Police, 
Santo  Fe,  N.  Mex..  June  10, 1968. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain, 
U.S.  Representative,  New  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  Pursuant  to  your  cor- 
respondence dated  June  7  regardmg  law  en- 
forcement agencies  obtaining  surplus  army 
weapons  and  other  riot-control  equipment  to 
be  utilized  by  law  enforcement  departments, 
this  is  to  advise  you,  on  March  18,  1968,  I 
personally  corresponded  with  Congressman 
E  8.  Johnny  Walker.  U.S.  Representotive. 
Bute  of  New  Mexico,  regarding  this  same 
matter.  ^      . 

At  the  time,  we  felt  It  would  be  of  sub- 
stantial benefit  to  the  New  Mexico  Stote 
Police  if  equipment,  as  described  in  your 
letter,  could  be  made  available  to  this  De- 
partment. Our  request  to  Congressman 
Walker  was  made  In  an  attempt  to  sollclt- 
100  carbine  rifles,  which,  had  they  been  ap- 
proved, would  have  been  utilized  by  the  New 
Mexico  State  Police.  Congressman  Walker 
stated  he  would  keep  us  Informed  of  the  de- 
velopments In  this  respect. 

In  accepting  any  surplus  equipment  from 
the  armed  services,  I  cannot  emphasize 
strongly  enough  that  such  equipment  be 
serviceable,  at  the  time  of  requisition,  to 
>nmin>tjt  burdening  the  law  enforcement 
agency  with  a  heavy  expenditure  of  money 


to  Insure  the  equipment  secured  Is  opera- 
tional. 

I  personally  appreciate  your  concern  and 
any  assistance  you  may  render  this  Depart- 
ment win  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Col.  Joseph  A.  Black, 
Chief,  New  Mexico  State  Police. 

New  York  State  Police. 
Albany.  N.Y..  June  12.  1968. 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chamberlain:  We  do  not  have 
any  need  at  this  time  for  surplus  Army 
weapons  to  be  used  In  riot-control.  A  recent 
svirvey  of  most  of  our  major  municipal  police 
departments  Indicated  that  they  do  not  have 
any  such  need  either.  It  appears  that  Uw 
enforcement  agencies  In  New  York  State  are 
reasonably  well-equipped  Insofar  as  riot- 
control  Is  concerned. 

If  law  enforcement  agencies  elsewhere  in 
the  country  have  need  for  such  materiel,  we 
certainly  believe  your  proposal  Is  worthwhile. 
We  do  appreciate  yoxxr  active  support  of  law 
enforcement. 

Thank  you  for  considering  our  opinion  in 
connection  with  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

W.  E.  KiBWAN, 

Superintendent. 

State  of  North  Carolina 

State  Highway  Patrol, 

RaXeigh.Junell.1968. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbae  Congressman  Chamberlain:  Thank 
you  for  your  letter  of  7  June  1968  regarding 
your  desire  to  make  available,  through  the 
Armed  Services,  surplus  weapons  and  related 
hardware  to  State  Law  Enforcement  Agencies. 

There  Is  a  great  need  to  make  such  equip- 
ment, which  has  been  declared  surplus.  Im- 
mediately available  to  State  Highway  Patrol 
and  State  Police  Agencies.  As  you  know,  these 
organizations  have  been  forced  to  assume 
responsibility  for  supporting  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  In  clvU  dUorders  through- 
out the  Nation  for  the  past  several  years. 
In  addition  to  weapons  and  variovis  types  of 
gas  there  is  a  real  need  for  heUcopters  and 
small  aircraft,  walkle-tolkle  radios  and  other 
communications  items. 

I  commend  you  for  your  interest  and  desire 
to  be  of  assistance  to  the  Nation's  State 
PoUce  Organizations.  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard for  the  Michigan  State  PoUce,  and 
Colonel  Frederick  Davids  Is  a  personal  friend. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  service  in  any  way, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 

With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely.  

Charles  A.  Speed, 
Colonel,  State  Highway  Patrol. 


State  Highway  Patrol, 
CoZumbtw,  Ohio.  July  12, 1968. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Chamberlain:  I  ap- 
preciate receiving  your  letter  and  your  Inter- 
est in  attempting  to  obtain  Army  surplus 
equipment  for  police  agencies. 

We,  like  many  other  police  agencies,  have 
found  more  and  more  use  of  military  type 
equipment  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
crowd  disturbances. 

If  we  could  purchase  such  surplus  items 
as  weapons,  tear  gas,  cartridge  carriers,  gas 
masks,  etc.,  at  surplus  prices  rather  than 
retaU  costs.  It  would  definitely  be  a  consider- 
able financial  savings  for  our  Division. 


Your  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  police  agen- 
cies are  certainly  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours 

Robert  M.  Chiarmonte, 

Superintendent. 

State     or     Oklahoma,     Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety, 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  July  2, 1988. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain, 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.  Washington.   D.C. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  7, 
1968  I  strongly  agree  that  Law  Enforcement 
Agencies    be    permitted    to    obtain    surplxis 
army  weapons  and  other  equipment  when- 
ever it  can  be  shown  that  this  equipment 
win  be  used  In  the  protection  of  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  citizens  of  our  country. 
Too  often  we  find  that  equipment  we  could 
use   has   to   be   purchased   through   private 
agencies  who  have  obtained  it  from  the  fed- 
eral government  at  little  cost. 

If  there  has  ever  been  a  time  when  Law 
Enforcement  needed  the  support,  financial 
and  other,  from  federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment it  is  now;  and  your  attention  to  this 
specific  problem  Is  to  be  commended.  You 
have  my  approval  to  use  this  letter  in  any 
way  possible  in  pursuing  your  efforts. 
Respectfully  yours. 

robxbt  R.  Lester, 

Commissioner. 

State  of  Oregon,  Department  of 
State  Police, 

Salem,  Oreg..  June  17.  1698. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  yours  of  June  7, 
1968  we  submit  that  the  following  Items 
could  be  of  substantial  benefit  if  they  were 
available  for  purchase  at  a  reasonable  cost 
or  were  made  readUy  available  for  use  In  an 
emergency : 

1 .  Gas  masks 

2.  Protective  vests 

3.  Protective  headgear  or  helmets 

4.  Sniper  rifles  with  scope 

5.  Ammunition  for  sniper  rifle 

6.  Shotguns.  12  ga. 

7.  Tear  gas  and  other  non-lethal  riot  con- 
trol agents 

8.  Portable-type  radios 

9.  Small  fixed-vsrlng  aircraft. 

10.  Observation  and  reconnaissance  type 
helicopters.  .,       »w- 

Please  accept  our  sincere  apology  for  tne 
lateness  of  thU  reply  and  we  hasten  to  add 
that  we  appreciate  your  interest  In  this  crit- 
ical area. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Holly  V.  Holcomb, 

Superintendent. 

State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations,  Division  of 
State  Police, 

North  satuate,  RJ.,  June  10. 1968. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Chambbrlain:  This  is 
to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  correspond- 
ence of  June  7th.  1968,  concerning  the  mu- 
tual problem  that  we  in  law  enforcement 
have  experienced  In  obtaining  surplus  mili- 
tary weapons  and  other  equipment  which 
could  be  utilized  by  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Rhode  Island  State  Police  has.  on 
numerous  occasions,  atempted  to  obtain  sur- 
plus military  equipment,  only  to  find  that 
some  other  organization  has  priority  over 
our  request. 

An  outstanding  example  of  this  problem 
took  place  last  year  when  the  six  New  Eng- 
land State  Police  administrators,  who  make 
up  what  Is  Known  as  NESPAC  (New  Eng- 
land State  Police  Adlmnlstrators'  Confer- 
ence), made  an  Inquiry  Into  the  posslbUlty 
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Since  we  have  not  attempted  to  secure  riot 
control  equipment  from  these  sources,  we 
are  not  aware  of  the  dlfflculty  being  experi- 
enced, but  If  such  surplus  does  exist,  it  could 
not  be  put  to  better  use. 

We  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment and  express  our  thoughts  In  this  re- 
gard, and  we  trust  that  it  will  merit  the 
prompt  consideration  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Sincerely  yours,  - 

Wn.aoN  E.  Speib, 

Acting  Director. 

VEXM ONT  DXPABTMKNT  OP 

Public  Sapstt, 
Montpelier,  June  12. 1988. 
Hon.  Chaelxs  E.  Chambeblain, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  CoNcaKSsuAN  Chambeblain:  Thank 
you  for  your  letter  of  7  June  1908  In  regard 
to  aurplua  Army  weapons  and  other  riot  con- 
trol hardware  for  law  enforcement  agencies. 
I  am  aure  that  there  la  material  conaldered 
surplus  that  could  be  most  beneficial  and 
at  the  present  time  to  my  knowledge  there 
la  little  or  no  opportunity  for  the  police  serv- 
ice to  obtain  same. 

All  purchases  in  Vermont,  regardless  of 
the  agency,  are  routed  through  the  State 
Pxirchaslng  Division.  According  to  them  we 
would  have  no  problem  for  Items  available 
that  we  might  need. 

I  would  be  hopeful  that  any  type  needed 
for  enforcement  would  be  available  to  the 
police  on  a  top  priority  at  the  military  excess 
level  and  that  it  could  be  obtained  through 
direct  channels  with  the  military. 

I  know  that  I  as  well  as  many  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  New  England  State  Police  Ad- 
ministrators Conference  of  which  I  am 
Chairman  have  expressed  a  desire  for  rifles, 
helmets  and  gas  mask  equipment.  I  am  sure 
that  there  are  other  items  that  oould  be 
most  beneficial  to  all. 
Sincerely, 

■.  A.  Alxxandeb, 

Commissioner. 

VnoiNU  Dbpabtmsmt 

OP  State  Pouob, 
Richmond.  Va..  June  11.  1988. 
Hon.  Chabi.ew  E.  Chambeblain, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Woihtngton,  D.C. 

DBA!  CoNauflsUAM  Ohambbojuit  :  I  have 
your  letter  ot  June  7, 1968. 

Tbla  Department  Is  fully  equipped  fcr  the 
oontzol  of  riots  cr  other  clvU  dlsturbanoea. 
We  have  no  need  for  additional  equipment 
In  the  foreaeoble  future;  however,  It  would 
appear  advantageous  to  civil  law  enforce- 
ment ofllelals  If  they  could  be  kept  advlaed 
of  the  availability  of  this  type  equipment. 
Slneerely, 

H.  W.  BUEOBM, 

Superintendent. 

WASBntoroM  State  Patbol, 

Olympta,  June  17, 1988. 
Hon.  Cbablbs  E.  Chameeelaot, 
Hoiue  of  RepreaentaUvet. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAB  Ma.  CHA:<BEaLAiif :  Our  department 
would  be  moet  interested  If  surplus  weapons 
and  riot  control  equipment  could  be  made 
available  or  purchased  by  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

We  have  recently  conducted  several  meet- 
ings with  local  law  enforcement  agencies  In 
order  to  compile  loglatica  needed  to  perform 
functions  necessary  to  quell  unusual  occur- 
rences that  might  occur  In  our  State.  We 
have  found  that  there  Is  military  equipment 
that  would  be  most  helpful  to  lu;  however, 
the  means  of  obtaining  this  equipment  are 
rather  difficult. 

Anything  that  can  be  done  to  assist  In  the 


procurement  of  this  much  needed  equipment 
would  certainly  be  most  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

Will  Bacropicbb.  Chief. 

Wisconsin  Dbpabtmxnt  op 

Tkanspobtation, 
Madison.  Wis.,  June  17, 1988. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chambeblain, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Administrator  Karns  asked  me  <o 
respond  to  your  recent  letter.  We  wish  to 
wholeheartedly  concur  with  the  Director  of 
the  Michigan  State  Police  in  regard  to  the 
problems  police  agencies  face  to  obtain  sur- 
plus military  materials  and  aupplles  for  the 
use  of  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

It  Is  disheartening  to  us  to  find  that  the 
opposition  in  many  cases  has  these  Items 
more  readily  available  to  them  than  the 
very  agencies  who  have  the  greatest  need. 
and  are  charged  with  maintaining  law  and 
order. 

There  Is  a  dire  need  at  this  time  for  all 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  have  rifles,  ahot- 
guns,  helmets  and  liners,  mine  detectors, 
armored  vests,  night  glassea,  communications 
equipment,  camouflage  clothing,  and  many 
other  itema  that  are  now  found  in  surplus 
property  stores  all  over  the  Nation,  but  un- 
obtainable In  quantity  to  police  agencies. 

As  former  deputy  director  of  Wlaconain's 
Emergency  Police  Services  and  now  Director 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Patrol,  I  have  re- 
ceived many  requests  from  local  agencies 
to  attempt  to  locate  these  surplus  property 
items  for  them.  The  successes  are  almost  nil. 

We  are  in  need  of  steel  helmets  and  liners 
now  In  several  of  our  major  communities 
and  counties. 

Anything  you  can  do  to  change  the  priority 
disposal  of  these  items  to  law  enforcement 
agencies  will  gain  for  you  the  eternal  grati- 
tude of  the  police  throughout  the  Nation. 

Tou  can  reat  aaaured  of  our  complete  aup- 
port  to  you  In  your  efforts. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Ljcwis  V.  Vkrsnik, 
Director,  Enforcement   Bureau  and 
Wisconsin  State  Patrol. 

Wtomino  Highwat  Department, 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  June  12, 1968. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 
Armed  Servicet  Committee.  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Sir:  Reference  to  your  letter  of  June 
7,   1968,   In  regard   to  surplus  weapons  and 
riot  eqtilpment  made  available  for  purchase 
by  Law  Enforcement  Agencies. 

I  am  not  fully  acquainted  with  all  types 
of  weapons  and  equipment  used  by  the  Mili- 
tary, however,  I  feel  all  state  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  should  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  appraise  the  aurplua  equipment 
you  mentioned,  and  have  flrat  priority  to  pur- 
chase It. 

Many  state  and  local  agencies  operate  on 
a  limited  budget,  and  it  is  difficult  for  them 
to  acquire  proper  weapons  and  equipment 
for  use  in  performing  their  duties  on  the 
money  made  available  to  them  for  this 
pxarpoee. 

It  is  my  belief  that  during  these  troubled 

times,    the    very    best    equipment    possible 

ahotild  be  made  available  to  all  police  forces. 

I  hope  this  Information  will  prove  of  value 

to  you. 

Tours  very  truly. 

Col.  F.  J.  WICKAM. 
Director.  Highway  Patrol  Division. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  for  Just  one  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  decline  to  yield 
until  I  finish  my  conunents. 
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There  are  adequate  safeguards,  I  say 
to  my  colleagues,  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  public.  This  amendment  provides 
that  the  Oovemor  of  a  Stote,  or  his  desig- 
nee must  request  in  writing  this  equip- 
ment This  should  make  certain  that  we 
are  not  going  to  have  frivolous  requests 
coming  to  the  Departm«it  of  Defense. 

Second,  beywid  that  protection,  the 
legislation  Is  permissive.  It  says  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  "may":  It  does 
not  say  "shaU."  It  was  spedflcaUy  for 
this  reason  that  the  word  "may"  was 

used.  .         . 

I  say  that  this  should  be  adequate. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  share 
Federal  leftovers  with  the  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  throughout  the  oountey. 
The  public  has  paid  for  this  material 
once.  Our  taxpayers  are  now  overbur- 
dened. It  Is  not  fair  to  ask  our  citizens 
to  pay  more  than  necessary  for  the 
equipment  needed  for  our  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired.     ^  ,^  ^^ 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  one  additional  minute. 

Mr  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  say  in  closing,  that  In  talking  with 
the  director  of  the  Michigan  State  PoUce 
just  before  the  House  convened  today  I 
was  told  that  our  State  poUce  still  need 
gas  masks,  cots,  and  mattresses  for  riot- 
control  work.  They  still  need  combat 
boots.  We  have  a  blU  here  today  provid- 
ing for  more  than  $21,625,000,000.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  asks  that  we 
disapprove  this  report  and  send  the  bill 
back  to  conference  solely  because  here  In 
one  amendment  we  are  attempting  to 
share  Federal  surplus  equipment  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  with  our  law 
enforcement  agencies.  I  urge  the  ap- 
proval of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  If  I  have  any  time  left. 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Is  the  gentleman 
in  support  of  giving  the  leftover  weap- 
ons to  flreflghtlng  agencies,  as  the  re- 
port provides? 

Mr.  CHAMBI»LAIN.  I  would  say  to 
the  goiUeman  that  was  not  in  my 
amendment  as  it  was  originally  drafted. 
I  provided  for  law  enforcement  agencies 
only.  The  colleague  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  StrattonI  sug- 
gested flreflghtlng  agencies  be  included, 
and  I  presume  it  may  have  been  to  help 
to  provide  gas  masks. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  BratI. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  members 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
have  been  worried  for  some  time  over 
what  we  believe  to  be  an  attempt  to  grad- 
ually place  the  medical  care  of  service- 
men imder  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  adminis- 
tration denies  this  Is  their  intent,  yet  we 
know  there  is  a  proposal  imder  consid- 
eration by  the  executive  department  to 
establish  an  Interdepartmental  Commit- 
tee on  Federal  Medical  Affairs. 

To  protect  the  serviceman  against  this, 
the  committee  provided  in  this  legisla- 
tion that  one  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries 


of  Defense  be  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Health  Affairs.  The  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  would  not  agree 
to  this,  but  all  conferees  did  agree  to  the 
following: 

The  conferees  are  also  concerned  by  a  pro- 
posal under  consideration  In  the  executive 
branch   to   establlah    an   Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Federal  Medical  Affairs   The 
concern  is  that  such  a  committee  might  at- 
tempt to  dictate  the  health  and  medical  ao- 
tlvltie*  to  be  conducted  withm  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  that  It  might  attempt 
to  control  the  procurement  or  aaslgnmemt  or 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  responsible  for 
providing  health  care.  The  conferees  have 
no  objection  to  a  f uU  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion and  the  coordinatton  of  health  poUdes 
between   the   Department   of   Defense    and 
other  Federal  agencies,  but  they  are  reso- 
lutely opposed  to  any  administrative  arrange- 
ment that  would  override  the  statutory  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  decide  questions  affecting  the 
health    and    medical    care    to    be    provided 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Specifically 
the   conferees   emphasize   their   intent   that 
the  procurement  and  assignment  of  military 
medical  personnel  not  be  subject  to  direction 
by  officials  of  the  executive  branch  who  are 
outside  the  Department  of  Defense. 


I  believe  this  is  a  matter  on  which 
we  must  be  on  constant  alert. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  has  been  confronted  with  what 
appears  to  be  attempts  to  place  aU  vet- 
erans rights  under  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  instead 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  This 
attempt  is  being  vigorously  opposed  by 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
I  repeat  that  this  body  must  continue  on 
the  alert  to  maintain  adequate  medical 
services  for  our  servicemen  and  also  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  veteran  and  his 

dependents.  ,  _.  ,j       w 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hail]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  un- 
derline and  emphasize  to  the  Members 
of   the  House   that   which  the   distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts   [Mr.  Batis] 
emphasized,  pertaining  to  section  407.  I 
think  that  the  committee  and  the  con- 
ferees are  to  be  commended  for  what 
they  have  done  concerning  both  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health 
and  Medical  Affairs  on  the  one  hand, 
because  they  have  made  a  legislative 
record  and,  if  I  interpret  the  report  cor- 
rectly  it  would  make  in  order  separate 
legislation  for  this  in  the  future  inas- 
much as  it  deals  with  the  only  totally 
mobilized   critical  shortage   of   trained 
manpower  for  quality  care  of  our  de- 
fense personnel.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  same  remarks,  on  page  11  and  there- 
after of  the  conference  report,  they  have 
wrested  from  a  power-grabbing  social 
worker  the  Intent  to  establish  a  Federal 
health  council  where  he  as  chairman 
would  be  the  sole  recourse  and  the  only 
contact  with  the  White  House  and  the 
only  consultant  on  matters  pertaining  to 
quality  care  of  the  sick  and  to  the  battle 
casualties  as  well  as  the  nonwounded 
of  the  armed  services  in  the  Department 
of  Defense.  It  is  important  first  and 


paramoimt  next,  that  we  take  note  of 
the  action  first  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House  in  its  at- 
tempt to  write  this  into  the  legislation 
and.  second,  to  yielding  on  the  legislative 
record  in  the  report,  only  to  establish 
and  to  make  in  order  further  considera- 
tion of  this  and  indeed  to  gain  consent 
and  concurrence  of  the  other  body. 

I  commend  the  group  and  ask  that  the 

conference  report  do  pass.  ,  _,  ,^  „ 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 

minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 

from  New  York  [Mr.  StrattonI  . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  and 
particularly  the  section  providing  ma- 
terial for  local  law  enforcement  and  fire- 
fighting  agencies,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain!  has  al- 
ready indicated. 

Actually,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference 
version  on  this  point  has  been  changed 
rather  considerably  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  amendment  was  offered  in  our 
committee  and  as  it  was  passed  on  the 
floor  of  this  House.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  offered  the  amendment  to 
furnish  surplus  equipment  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  poUce  agencies, 
and  I  offered  an  amendment  to  make 
such  surplus  equipment  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Etefense  available  to  local  fire- 
fighting  agencies  as  weU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  famiUar  with 
the  fact  that  when  riots  occur  we  usu- 
ally have  a  good  many  fires.  This  hap- 
pened recently  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. And,  when  the  firemen  come  out  to 
put  out  those  fires,  they  have  been  sub- 
ject to  attack  and  injury  upon  many  oc- 
casions. They  certainly  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided with  adequate  protection.  That  was 
the  purpose  of  my  original  amendment 
relating  to  flreflghtlng  agencies. 

The  conference  version  has  now  nar- 
rowed this  language  rather  considerably 
by  restricting  it  chiefly  to  rifles  and  am- 
munition. But  I  would  point  out  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr  Rosenthal]  and  to  others  the  fact 
that  the  conference  reports  also  refers 
to  gas  masks  and  protective  body  arma- 
ment, something  that  might  be  of  espe- 
cial interest  and  importance  to  firemen 
fighting  fires  imder  riot  conditions. 

I  would  also  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  the  language 
which  occurs  at  page  10  in  the  confer- 
ence report  which  states  that  "full  use 
of  the  authority  granted  by  this  section 
should  be  exercised  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Specific  discussion  was  had 
with  respect  to  the  existing  statutory 
authority  for  such  items  as  personnel 
carriers,     communications     equipment, 
and  %-ton  trucks,  and  the  conferees 
agreed     that     requests     by     law     en- 
forcement    and     flreflghtlng     agencies 
for  these  items  should  receive  more  ex- 
peditious consideration."  The  report  also 
encourages   the   Secretary   of   Defense 
"with  respect  to  the  transfer  of  military 
equipment  to  law  enforcement  agencies." 
Finally,  it  also  ought  to  be  pointed 
out  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Rosenthal]   that  the  controlling 
point  in  all  this  discussion  is  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State.  If  the  Governor  of 
a  particular  State  does  not  think  that 
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certain  equipmen  is  iiequired  and  that 
nreflghters  or  poL  Be  departments  do  not 
really  need  the  k:  nd  of  help  which  this 
aection  provides,  t  ben  he  can  turn  down 
tbe  request. 

The  SPEAKER  )ro  tonpore  (Mr.  Oib- 
BONs) .  The  time  ( f  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  exi  Ired. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  N  r.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentlonan  30  add  tional  seconds. 

Mr.  STRATTOI .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  use  the  tin  le  remaining  to  me  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  one 
other  point  in  ttu  conference  report  in 
wlilch  I  have  had  i  great  deal  of  Interest 
for  some  time.  Tl  at  is  the  language  on 
page  6  where  the  c  jnferees  mention  their 
agreement  to  incli  ide  $38  million  for  re- 
search and  deve^oi  iment  work  in  the  field 
of  antisubmarine  i^arfare.  As  I  informed 
the  Hoiise  some  w  ^Ics  ago,  our  subcom- 
mittee on  antisu  ^marine  warfare  had 
evidence  presente<  to  it  that  there  have 
recently  been  sone  very  Important  ad- 
vances made  by  th  >  Soviets  in  submarine 
warfasa.that  desperately  need  to  be 
countered.  I  wish  we  had  been  able  to 
have  obtained  the  Full  sum  of  $50  million 
for  this  purpose,  which  the  House  ap- 
proved, but  I  am  glad  that  the  confer- 
ence report  does  o  mtain  at  least  $38  mil- 
lion of  this  total  It  is  most  urgently 
needed,  let  me  as  ;ure  the  House,  and  I 
am  most  hopeful  t  lat  the  full  $38  million 
win  also  be  incluc  ed  in  the  defense  ap- 
propriation bill,  tc  be  considered  by  this 
House  later  in  the  week. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
changing  my  vote  on  authorizations  for 
military  procurem  ent,  research,  and  de- 
velopment. When  this  legislation  was 
recently  before  th ;  House,  I  voted  for  it. 
However,  it  has  came  to  light  that  the 
bill  contains  prov  sions  for  sale  of  sur- 
plus military  equipment  to  State  and 
local  fireflghting  t  gencies.  No  committee 
hearings  were  ev(  r  held  on  this  provi- 
sion, which  opens  ip  the  military  arsenal 
to  surplus  sales  1 1  localities.  No  reports 
have  been  submitted  from  the  Federal 
agencies  to  Justify  the  provlsioD. 

Apparently,  under  the  bill  as  now 
drawn,  it  would  t)e  possible  to  unload 
Government  sui  plus  to  fireflghting 
agencies  as  well  as  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  Ifa  !ms  included  would  be 
pistols,  revolvers,  i  hotguns,  rifles,  ammu- 
nition for  such  fL  earms,  gas  masks  and 
protective  body  a  rmor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  al  of  this  represents  the 
hysteria  sweepint  through  our  Nation 
which  is  convertin  g  us  into  a  police  state. 
At  the  Chicago  co  ivention  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  we  ol  served  police  and  mili- 
tary forces  drivj  ag  against  American 
citizens  who  came  to  assemble  and  peti- 
tion as  the  Constlt  iition  allows,  as  if  these 
were  a  military  eiemy. 

At  the  same  tine  that  legislation  is 
being  considered  to  limit  the  sale  of 
arms  to  indlviduils.  to  license  owners 
of  weapons  and  t<  register  firearms,  ap- 
parently the  intention  is  to  arm  com- 
mtmity  authoritits  more  heavily.  This 
would  place  the  lopulace  even  more  at 
the  mercy  of  arb  trary  or  fearful  com- 
munity leaders.  It  would  give  local  gov- 
ernments the  me  thaiusms  for  carrying 
out  their  opinions  by  armed  force  rather 
than  democratic  p  rocess. 

In  these  days  o:  trial,  while  dissent  is 


expressed  by  racial  minorities,  the  eco- 
nomically underprivileged,  and  by  stu- 
dents and  intellectuals,  there  seems  to  be 
little  wllllngneas  by  constituted  author- 
ities to  investigate  or  debate  the  Issues. 
Instead  they  are  seizing  arms,  carried 
away  by  the  impulse  to  settle  all  prob- 
lems by  stamping  out  any  who  question 
what  may  be  wrong  in  our  society. 

If  we  couple  this  new  plan  to  distribute 
surplus  arms  to  fire  and  police  depart- 
ments with  the  police  atmosphere  of 
cities  like  Chicago,  with  the  widespread 
use  of  chemical  Mace,  with  the  "get- 
tough"  method  of  dealing  with  dis- 
senters in  our  cities,  we  can  surely  see 
the  near-coming  of  the  police  state. 

Under  the  police  state  all  problems  can 
be  settled  with  the  club  and  a  few 
publie  officials  will  manage  all  our  af- 
fairs, like  Caesar's,  subject  to  no  restraint 
except  their  own  whims. 

I  have  in  the  past  reguarly  supported 
all  defense  measures  for  maintenance  of 
our  military  forces  in  the  normal  man- 
ner, and  I  greatly  regret  that  the  ominous 
intent  to  provide  more  arms  to  police 
and  to  civilian  firefighters  causes  me  to 
vote  in  the  negative  on  the  bill  before  us, 
S.  3293. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Defense  procurement  authorization  con- 
ference report  before  us  today  warrants 
the  support  of  all  of  us.  From  my  vantage 
point  of  membership  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  I  would  like  to 
add  a  few  comments  pertinent  to  the 
nuclear  warship  items  in  this  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

The  conference  report  before  the 
House  today  contains  authorization  for 
continuing  the  strengthening  and  mod- 
ernization of  the  Navy  through  develop- 
ment and  construction  of  nucelar  pow- 
ered submarines  and  surface  warships. 

This  authorization  bill  contains  long 
lead  time  funds  In  the  amount  of  $82.4 
million  for  a  third  nuclear  powered  air- 
craft carrier,  the  CVAN  69,  which  are  in 
addition  to  $50.5  million  provided  by 
Congress  last  year.  Congress  expects  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  request  the 
remaining  funds  for  the  CVAN  69  In  the 
fiscal  year  1970  budget.  I  am  most  pleased 
to  note  that  the  Defense  Department  has 
now  accepted  nuclear  propulsion  for  all 
of  our  new  carriers.  As  indicated  in  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  yesterday — ^pages 
26105-26106 — the  John  R.  Kennedy 
which  was  commissioned  Satiu'day,  Sep- 
tember 7,  marked  the  end  of  an  era,  the 
last  non-nuclear  powered  aircraft  carrier 
for  our  Navy. 

Also  in  this  bill  is  $39.3  million  which 
was  added  by  the  House  and  has  now 
been  agreed  by  the  Senate  for  spare  and 
replacement  nuclear  propulsion  plant 
components  and  fuel  for  ^tmite-class 
nuclear  carriers.  The  Navy  recommended 
buying  these  spares  to  support  construc- 
tion of  the  three  Nimitz  class  carriers  to 
minimize  the  possibility  that  any  of  these 
important  ships  might  be  delayed  in  be- 
ing delivered  to  the  fleet.  Further,  these 
nuclear  components  and  fuel  will  be  less 
expensive  if  bought  now  as  part  of  the 
carrier  production  than  if  bought  sepa- 
rately at  a  later  date. 

Another  important  provision  in  this 


bin  is  funds  for  long  leadtime  procure- 
ment for  two  nuclear  powered  guided 
missile  escorts  to  be  built  In  the  fiscal 
year  1970  program.  The  language  in  the 
bill  specifically  earmarks  these  fimds 
only  for  this  purpose  and  holds  open  the 
question  of  whether  they  will  be  the  new 
design  DXON's  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  recommended,  but  which 
have  not  yet  been  designed  or  more 
DLON*!  like  those  now  being  built.  This 
decision  will  depend  on  the  relative  costs, 
military  characteristics,  and  schedules 
for  the  DXON's  compared  to  the  DLON's. 
We  expect  to  go  into  this  question  when 
the  ship  authorization  question  is  before 
the  Congress  early  next  year. 

The  bill  also  includes  funds  for  con- 
struction of  two  5tur0eon-class  nuclear 
submarines  in  fiscal  year  1969,  long  lead 
funds  for  two  more  submarines  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  fiscal  year  1970  shipbuild- 
ing program  at  least  one  of  which  is  to 
be  a  high-speed  submarine  of  new  design. 

It  is  clear  from  testimony  received  this 
year  from  the  Navy,  in  particular  Vice 
Admiral  Rickover,  that  the  current  prog- 
ress the  Soviets  are  making  in  their  sub- 
marine program  is  cause  for  grave  con- 
cern on  our  part.  We  must  continue 
building  nuclear  attack  submarines  to 
meet  this  threat.  Further,  we  must  build 
the  best,  most  modem  nuclear  subma- 
rines our  technology  will  permit. 

I  was  pleased  when  Defense  Secretary 
Clifford  announced  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  would  proceed  with  building 
the  high-speed  nuclear  submarine  Ad- 
miral Rickover  and  the  Navy  reocxn- 
mended.  This  was  a  sound  decision  on 
the  Secretary's  part.  There  is  no  one  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  who  knows  as 
much  about  nuclear  submarine  design  as 
Admiral  Rickover,  and  I  know  many 
Members  of  Congress  look  to  the  admiral 
for  advice  in  these  matters. 

We  are  still  awaiting  Secretary  Clif- 
ford's decision  to  continue  with  the  elec- 
tric-drive submarine.  Congress  provided 
funds  for  this  important  new  design  sub- 
marine in  the  fiscal  year  1967  and  fiscal 
year  1968  budgets.  However,  earlier  this 
year  the  Department  of  Defense  stopped 
further  commitments  of  these  fimds  to 
conduct  further  studies.  The  conference 
report  makes  it  clear  that  further  studies 
are  not  necessary — ^this  submarine  should 
be  built  as  soon  as  possible.  The  cog- 
nizant committees  of  Congress  have  all 
delved  into  this  issue  in  depth  and  have 
made  their  views  known. 

Since  the  technology  of  submarine  nu- 
clear propulsion  must  continue  to  ad- 
vance in  the  future,  this  bill  contains  $4 
million  of  research  and  development 
funds  to  support  Admiral  Rickover's 
high-speed  submarine  propulsion  plant 
development  and  $16.4  million  for  re- 
search and  development  work  on  a  nu- 
clear propulsion  plant  for  an  even  more 
advanced  submarine  to  be  built  after 
1970. 

The  cognizant  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress have  investigated  the  overall  mat- 
ter of  nuclear  propulsion  for  warships  at 
length.  All  have  concluded  that  elements 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  have  been 
extremely  shortsighted  in  its  falliire  to 
recognize  the  vital  importance  to  our  na- 
tional security  of  nuclear-powered  sur- 
face warships  and  submarines. 
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WorUng  with  the  new  Secretary  of 
Defense  we  have  been  able  to  correct  a 
few  of  the  mistakes.  For  example,  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  now  going 
ahead  with  the  DLON  37  and  has  prom- 
ised to  proceed  with  the  new  high-speed 
submarine. 

However,  much  work  remains  to  be 
done.  We  still  do  not  have  assurance  that 
the  Defense  Department  will  contmue  a 
reasonable  nuclear  submarine  building 
program,  the  nuclear  escort  program 
planned  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
Is  clearly  inadequate,  and  the  electric- 
drive  submarine  is  still  held  up. 

It  is  clear  that  Congress  will  have  to 
continue  to  take  the  initiative  to  see  that 
the  proper  emphasis  is  placed  on  estab- 
Ushmg  and  pursuing  a  dynamic  nuclear 
submarine  and  surface  warship  program. 
In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  his 
statements  before  the  National  Press 
Club  on  September  5.  He  made  it  clear 
that  it  is  his  responsibility  as  Secretary 
of  Defense:  "To  seek  to  assure  the  sur- 
vival of  this  Nation  no  matter  what  the 
strength  of  any  of  Its  enemies." 

He  said  he  intends  to  work  to  preserve 
our  margin  of  advantage  by  bringing 
into  being  more  advanced  defense  sys- 
tems. The  Secretary  of  Defense  also  made 
it  abundantly  clear  that:  "A  position  of 
strength  is  the  best  position  from  which 
to  negotiate  agreements  that  may  make 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war  increasingly 

remote."    

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  voted 
against  S.  3293  when  it  first  came  before 
the  House  to  July.  The  version  before 
us  today  is  substantially  the  same  and 
I  am  still  opposed  to  it. 

The  bill  authorizes  large  sums  of  mon- 
ey for  deferable  research  and  develop- 
ment expenditures,  at  a  time  when  our 
defense  budget  has  already  climbed  to 
an  unprecedented  level.  I  am  concerned 
that  we  appear  to  be  so  eager  to  grant 
carte  blanche  for  defense  appropria- 
tions and  so  reluctant  to  appropriate  the 
necessary  funds  to  alleviate  America's 
pressing  urban  problems. 

It  is  not  nierely  the  vital  importance 
of  certain  domestic  programs  that  causes 
me  to  have  reservations  concerning 
8.  3293.  I  am  also  dubious  about  both 
the  need  for  and  effectiveness  of  the  very 
expensive  anti-ballistic-missile  system, 
which  is  partiaUy  funded  by  S.  3293.  The 
article  from  Congressional  Quarterly,  the 
respected  and  impartial  reference  pub- 
lication, which  I  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  In  July,  indicated  very 
persufisively  that  the  proposed  ABM 
system  is  not  reliable  and  the  currently 
programed  Sentinel  system  adds  little  to 
our  national  security.  Additionally.  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  reported  that  many 
high-ranking  defense  experts  feel  that 
our  military  strength  would  be  unim- 
paired by  a  reduction  in  the  annual 
budget  of  $10  billion. 

When  I  voted  against  S.  3293  in  July, 
I  was  unaware  of  still  another  imwise 
provision  in  it.  My  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  has  just  called 
to  our  attention,  section  404  of  the  bill 
which  allows  significant  quantities  of 
surplus  military  weapons  to  be  given  to 
local  police  and  fire  departments. 


Mr.  Speaker,  no  Member  has  worked 
harder  than  I,  trying  to  Improve  crime 
prevention  techniques,  and  the  capabil- 
ity of  our  State  and  local  forces  to  deal 
with  rising  crime  rates.  My  bill  creating 
a  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice,  which  is  now  law, 
will  help  our  communities  do  a  l)etter 
law  enforcement  job.  In  my  judgment, 
S.  3293  moves  In  the  wrong  direction. 
Turning  police  stations  into  armories  and 
equipping  policemen  for  battle  like 
soldiers  in  the  field  will  not  serve  to 
reduce  crime,  and  may  well  have  the  op- 
posite effect. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  it  is  a  grave 
decision  to  oppose  a  conference  report. 
However,  this  matter  is  serious  enough 
to  warrant  such  action. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quoriun  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

ITie  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 

were — ^yeas  322,  nays  15,  not  voting  95. 

as  follows: 
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Abbitt 

Abemetby 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderaon,  ni. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
ArendB 
Ashbrook 
Aabley 
AspinaU 
Ayres 
Baring 
Bates 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BeviU 
Blester 
Blanton 
Bosks 
BoUlng 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
BrlnUey 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broybm,  N.O. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 


Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  CalU. 
Burton.  Utah 
Buah 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
CabeU 
Carey 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clauaen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cohelan 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Daniels 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
delaOarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 
DlngeU 
Dole 
Dom 


Dowdy 

Downinf 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ellberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Everett 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Oerald  R. 

Ford, 

WUUam  D. 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakis 
Gathlngs 
Oettys 
Oiaimo 
Olbbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Griffin 
Gross 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 

Wall 


Matsunaga 
May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mesklll 

Michel 

Miller,  CalU. 

Miller,  Ohio 

MUIs 

Minisb 

Mink 

Mlze 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris.  N.  Mez. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara.  m. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konski 

Olsen 

O'NeiU,  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Pasanan 

Patten 

P«Uy 

Perkins 

PettU 

Pickle 

Pike 

PodeU 

Poff 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Purcell 

Quie 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Reld.  ni. 

Reitel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

RoblBon 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 
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Bingham  OUbert 

Brown,  CalU.      Helstoskl 
Dow  Kastenmeier 

Edwards,  CalU.  Moeher 
Farbsteln  Rees 


Halleck 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsba 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Kicks 
Horton 
Hoemer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jarman 
JoelBon 
Johnson,  CalU. 
Jc^nson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Karth 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 
King,  N.Y. 
Kirwan 
Kleppe 
KlucsTnski 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McFaU 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaUliard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathias,  CalU 
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Sandman 
St.  Onge 
Scherle 
Schneebell 
Schwengel 

.Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  OklB. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Talt 

Talcott 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tieman 

Tuck 

XjUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Pa. 

WUlis 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Young 

Zion 

Zwach 


Reuse 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Scheuer 


NOT  VOTING — 96 


Adair 

Aslunore 

Barrett 

Battln 

Blackburn 

Blatnik 

Boland 

CahiU 

Casey 

CeUer 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  La. 

Evans,  Colo. 

FaUon 

Flynt 

Fraser 

Friedel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 


Gallagher 

Gardner 

Garmatz 

GoodeU 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gumey 

Halpern 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hawkins 

Het>ert 

Herlong 

Holifleld 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

King,  CalU. 

Landrum 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McBwen 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 


MacGregor 

Machen 

MathUtf ,  Md. 

MinshaU 

Monagan 

Moore 

Morton 

Murphy,  N.T. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Patman 

Pepper 

PhUbin 

Pimie 

Poage 

Pollock 

Pucinski 

Rarick 

Reld,  N.T. 

Resnick 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Roudebush 

Satterfield 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Scbadeberg 

Schweiker 

Slsk 

Stafford 
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8tuck«y 
Taylor 

TaMue.  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
TVDBer 


Tuiney  WlHon. 

Udi  U  CbarlM  H. 

Wl<  nail  Wyman 

WU  ion.  Bob  Zablockl 


!  conf  en  nee 


wit  1 
w  tb 

I  w1  th 
:wltk 


Wltk 

with 

I  w^  th 
Jlr 


:  will 


with  Mr 


So  the 
The   Clerk 
pairs: 
Mr.  Pbllbln 
Mr.  Donohue 
Mr.  DadiUrlo 
Mr.  Blatnlk 
Mr.  King  of 
Mr.  Monagan 
Uufid. 

Mr.  Celler  with 
Mr.  Murphy  of 
Mr.  Satterfleld 
Mr.  Hubert 
Mr.  HoUfleld 
Mr.  Qarmats 
Mr.  SlBk  with 
Mr.  Oreen  of 

Glory. 
Mr.  Barrett 
Mr.  Fallon  wltl 
Mr.  Teague  of 
Mr.  Tenser  wit  \ 
MrrOharlee  H, 
jS.'eaaey  wl" 
Bffr.  Byana  of 
Mr.  Frledel  wltfi 
Mr.  Rogera  of 

berg. 

Mr.  St  OernuUi  i 
Mr.  O'Neal  of 
Mr.  Culver  wltl 
Mr.  Zablockl 
Mr.  Ashmore 
Mr.  Fulton  of 
Mr.  Flynt  wltt 
Mrs.    Hana«n 

Qrover. 
Mr.  Machen 
Mr.  Patman 
Mr.  Pepper  wlAi 
Mr.  Macdonald 

Qumey 

Mr.  Edwarda  o: 

Bkl. 

Mr.  Reanlck 
Mr.  Oallagber 
Mr.  Long  of 
Mr.  Tunney 

Una. 

Mr.  Fraaer  with 
Mrs.  Orlfflttu 
Mr.  Stuckey 
Mr.  Jacoba  wl^ 
Mr.  McMillan 


report  was  agreed  to. 
aiinounced  the  following 


Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  Oorbett. 
Mr.  Baylor. 
Mr.  Morton. 
California  with  Mr.  Battln. 
\  1th  Mr.  Mathlaa  of  Mary- 


.  Mr.  Halpem. 
few  York  with  Mr.  McKwen. 
vlth  Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mr.  Mlnshall. 
Mr.  MacOregor. 
Mr.  CahUl. 
_..  Plmle. 
1  vnnsylvanla  with  Mr.  Mc- 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  Cunningham. 
Mr.  Held  of  New  York, 
rexaa  with  Ut.  Moore. 
_  Mr.  C<dU«r. 
miaon  with  Mr.  PiMook. 
Uoyd. 

with  Mr.  Roudebuah. 
Mr.  Cleyelsnd. 
Colorado  with  Mr.  Sobsde- 


C<  lorado ' 


_  with  Mr.  Stafford. 
<  ieorgla  with  Mr.  DerwlnakL 
Mr.  Teague  of  Calif omla. 
Mr.  WldnaU. 
Mr.  QoodeU. 
'  rennewee  with  Mr.  Wyman. 
Mr.  Schweiker. 
of    Washington    with    Mr. 


wth 
lilth 


w  th 


with 


Mr.  Eckhardt. 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
.  Mr.  Gardner, 
of  Maaaachusetts  with  Mr. 


Louisiana  with  Mr.  Pudn- 

wAh  Mr.  Dlggs. 

with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Lc  ulslana  with  Mr.  Ksntsn. 
'  wl  th  Mr.  Jonea  of  North  Oaro- 


Mr.  Taylor. 
Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Udsll. 
Mr.  Rarlck. 
with  Mr.  Landrum. 


\1th 
w  tb 


CONFERENCl  1 
AMENDING 
ACT  OP  IWl 


Mr.  MORO/(N 
report  and 
15263)    to 
Assistance  Act 
for  other 


submitted  a  conferenoe 
stijtement  on  the  bUl  (Hit. 

further  the  Foreign 

of  1961,  as  amended,  and 


amsnd 


■punKses 


PERMISSION 
ruIjES  to 

PORT 


ANDEISON 


asc 


Mr 

Speaker,  by 
on  Rules.  I 
the  Committer 
midnight 
rowrt. 


The  result  o  the  vote  was  annoxmoed 
as  above  recor(  led. 

The  doors  w  sre  opened. 

A  motion  t4  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORT  ON  H.R.  16283, 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
AS  AMENDE3) 


POR   COMMITTEE  ON 
FUjE  PRTVILEaED  RE- 


of  Tennessee.  Mi. 

direction  of  the  Committee 

unanimous  consent  that 

on  Rules  may  have  until 

tonight   to   file   a   privileged 


FOREION  MTLITARY  SALES  ACT 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  on  behalf  of  the  gentleman 
frwn  California  [Mr.  SiskI,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1252  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rss.  1253 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Oommlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
16681)  to  consolidate  and  revise  foreign  aa- 
aUtance  legislation  relating  to  reimbursable 
mlUtary  exports,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bin  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and  controUed  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affalra,  the  blU 
shaU  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Oommlttee  shaU  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  quesUon 
ahall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
IntMTenlng  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  Is  recognized  for 

1  hour. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  SMrra],  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1252 
provides  an  open  rule,  waiving  points  of 
order,  with  1  hour  of  general  debate  for 
consideration  of  HJl.  15681  to  consoli- 
date and  revise  foreign  assistance  leg- 
islation relation  to  reimbursable  military 
exports.  The  reason  for  the  waiver  of 
points  of  order  Is  that  there  is  a  transfer 
of  funds  in  two  places  in  the  bill  in 
violation  of  clause  4,  rule  XXI.  page  7, 
line  23.  through  page  8,  line  2,  and  page 
18  lines  1  through  5. 

HJl.  15681  provides  the  basic  authority 
for  the  XJS.  Government  to  sell  military 
equipment  and  services  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  International  organizations. 
Authority  for  such  sales  has  heretofore 
been  Included  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  Of  1961. 

The  bill  revises  and  oonsoUdstes  the 
authority  contained  in  existing  law. 

The  bill  grants  no  additional  disere- 
ti<m  or  authori^  for  the  administration 
of  the  program,  nor  does  it  provldB  for 
its  enlargement.  Instead,  it  imposes  new 
restrictions  and  limitations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1252  in  order  that  H  H. 
15681  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  making  the  statement 
that  he  did,  in  conformity  with  the  new 
policy  of  our  Committee  on  Rules,  to 
explain  waivers  of  points  of  order.  How- 
ever, could  the  gentleman  tell  me  when 
this  action  was  taken  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules?  Was  it  before  the  recess?  I 
feel  sure  that  it  was. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Yes;  it 
was  before  the  recess. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man  will  yield  further,  does  the  gentle- 
man have  the  exact  date  as  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  waiver  of  potots  of 
order  in  granting  same  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  The 
time  we  have  here  Is  July  10,  1968. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  am  I  correct  in  understanding  that 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  committee,  the 
reasons  that  he  has  cited  by  page  and 
paragraph  in  the  bill  as  to  the  specific 
waiver  of  pomts  of  order  are  worthwhile 
and  cogent,  as  contained  in  this  bill;  and 
that  It  is  necessary  to  take  this  preroga- 
tive away  from  the  individual  Members; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  That 
was  the  understanding  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  when  the  bill  was  pre- 
sented. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
House  Resolution  1252  does  provide  for  a 
1  -hour  open  rule  for  the  consideration  of 
HJl.  15681,  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 

Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  waiver  of  pomts  of 
order  are  necessary  because  of  the  trans- 
fer of  fimds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this 
Is  a  very  interesting  bill.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  bill  and  that  it  takes  a  new  ap- 
proach to  many  problems  and  more  or 
less  combines  them  into  one  activity. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
the  basic  authority  for  the  Oovemment 
to  sell  military  equipment  and  services 
to  foreign  countries. 

Prior  to  this  year— fiscal  1969— such 
sales  were  provided  for  in  the  annual  for- 
eign assistance  bills  and  were  also  sur- 
reptitiously handled  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  This  bill  consolidates  all  such  sales 
and  financial  guarantee  authority  In  one 
piece  of  legislation  and  adds  a  number  of 
sales  restrictions  and  limitations.  No  new 
discretionary  authority  is  granted  by  the 
bill.  The  bill  also  continues  and  increases 
the  emphasis  from  grants  to  actual  sales, 
thus  reducing  our  overseas  grants  and 
assisting  our  balance  of  payments. 

The  bill  grants  to  the  President  the 
authority  to  make  sales  of  military  hard- 
ware and  services  to  friendly  countries. 
The  ceiling  on  such  sales  for  fiscal  1969 
is  fixed  at  $816  million.  The  biU  also  au- 
thorizes $296  milUon  to  finance  credit 
sales  during  1969  to  these  same  friendly 
countries. 

No  revolving  fund,  as  previously  oper- 
ated by  the  DOD,  is  permitted.  Any  sales 
to  economically  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries are  subject  to  the  annual  appropria- 


UODS  process  to  Insuie  that  such  salM 
are  for  necessary  items  only  and  not  to 
expand  or  create  an  arms  race  in  such 
areaT  as  Africa  or  South  America.  ^- 
imbank  involvement  in  financing  mili- 
t^sales  to  less  developed  countrlM  is 
ioAldden.  though  it  ^,b«5^?r!^ 
^  sales  to  fully  dev«loP?<*^''^?°S? 
countries  on  a  fiscally  secure  basis.  Agato 
STdOD  may  not  be  involved  in  the  sale 

or  financial-security  arrangements. 

The  foUowing  types  of  sales  are  au- 
thorized by  the  bill:  ^         . 

Sr^Cash  sales,  payment  to  be  made 

within  120  days.  ^ 

Second.  Credit  sales  of  two  types. 

First.  Sale  to  foreign  countriM  or  int«r- 
national  organizations  from  DOD  stocks 
S?  terms  negotiated  between  the  pur- 
chaser and  the  United  States.       ^  „,  ^ 

Second.  Payment  by  the  United  States 
to  commercial  sellers  for  necessary  items 
which  are deUvered  to foreignnations. 

to  addition  to  the  worldwide  celling 
of  $296,000,000  on  credit  sales,  regional 
?dUngs  are  established  /or  yearly  s^es 
JoboS  Africa  and  Latin  America.  For 
Si^  the  ceiling  is  $40  mimon;   f^ 
Latin  America  it  is  $75  mUllon    These 
ceilings  do  not  Include  mUiUry  training 
costs-they  cover  equipment  sales  o^. 
^[Tbill  also  requires  that  when  the 
President  finds  that  any  underdeveloped 
country  is  diverting  economic  develop- 
ment assistance  funds  obtained  'romthe 
United  States  for  purchases  of  unneeded 
military  equipment  or  is  simUarlly  di- 
verting its  own  resources  to  the  purchase 
of  necessary  military  equipment,  he  must 
terminate  credit  sales  to  such  country 
until  the  situation  is  remedied. 

The  bill  sets  several  major  restrictions 
on  sales  permitted  by  the  legislation: 

First,  credit  sales  must  be  paid  in  full 
within  10  years.  ^  „        , . 

Second,  cash  sales  must  be  fuUy  paid 
for  within  120  days. 

Third,  annual  congressional  author- 
izations are  required  with  respect  to  all 
credit  sales  to  Insure  full  congressional 
knowledge  of  such  activities. 

No  departmental  views  are  contained 
In  the  committee  report.  There  are  no 
mmority  views. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  tne 

rule.  _  ,,. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  distinguished  genUeman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  AbbittI. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Abbitt 
was  aUowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

CONBTirDTIONAI.       AMXOTlttNT       OH       BUVmtX 
COXntT    J  U  STICKS 

Mr  ABBTTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  requiring  that  Justices 
Of  the  Supreme  Court  be  reconfirmed  by 
the  Senate  every  10  years  and  providing 
for  mandatory  retirement  of  Justices  at 
the  age  of  70.  ^  ,  ^ 

No  problem  in  our  governmental  struc- 
ture is  more  evident  to  the  public  today 
than  the  need  for  some  corrective  action 
with  respect  to  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  past  two  decades  the  Court  has  arro- 
gated unto  Itself  powers  never  intended 
by  tiie  Constitution.  To  a  large  exUsai 
these  have  been  legislative  functions 
which  the  Constitution  clearly   desig- 


nated to  the  Congress.  There  has  been  a 
persistent  and  consistent  effort  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Court  to  force  upon  the  pub- 
Uc  its  own  poUtical,  economic,  and  so- 
ciological views.  In  many  respects  these 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
transcended  the  acts  of  Congress  and 
changed  the  fundamental  philosophy  of 
the  separation  of  powers  which  is  a  basic 
foundation  of  our  system  of  government. 
In  22  years,  between  1937  and  1959,  six 
Federal  laws  were  held  unconstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  but  in  the  past  5 
years  more  than  twice  that  number  have 
been  decided  imconstltutional  by   the 
Court.  Judicial  restraint  has  been  aban- 
doned and  Judicial  activism  has  taken  its 
place  The  Court  has  usurped  the  author- 
ity of  Congress  and  set  itself  up  as  a 
dictatorial  force  which  was  never  envi- 
sioned by  the  Constitution. 

Supreme  Court  Justices— unlike  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  elected  by  the 
people  and  responsive  to  the  people— are, 
in  effect,  the  final  voice  to  what  is  the  law 
of  the  land.  Many  of  us  have  felt  for 
years  that  Supreme  Court  Justices  should 
deal  with  the  law  as  it  is  and  should  stop 
making  law  by  judicial  fiat.  We  have 
waited  and  waited,  hoptog  that  the  situ- 
ation would  improve  but  have  year  by 
year  seen  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
undermine  and  undereut  many  of  the 
foundation  stones  of  our  system  of  law 
to  this  country. 

We  are  aU  familiar  with  the  con- 
troversial positions  taken  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  recent  years,  such  as  outiawing 
prayers  in  public  schools,  the  school 
segregation  decisions,  the  "one  man,  one 
vote"  poUcy.  and  other  f ar-reachtog  pro- 
nouncements. Such  decisions  have  un- 
posed  upon  the  Nation  new  rules  of  con- 
duct and,  more  importantly,  many  of 
these  so-called  rules  and  unwritten  laws 
have  been  imposed  without  congressional 
support. 

The  Supreme  Court  through  its  exten- 
sion and  mterpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion has  revamped  many  areas  of  our  na- 
tional life  and  has  created  by  virtue  of  its 
decisions  a  society  which  is  much  differ- 
ent than  many  of  us  have  known  before. 
No  greater  challenge  or  danger  faces 
our  Nation  today  than  the  problem  of 
crime  to  America.  The  recentiy  released 
annual  report  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  shows  that  there  were  in- 
creases in  all  categories  of  major  crunes 
in  the  United  States  durtog  the  past  year. 
Cities  aU  over  America  have  been  re- 
auired  to  Increase  their  poUce  forces  to 
cope  with  the  threat  of  crime  and  d^- 
order.  Dissident  groups  and  the  crim- 
inal element  have  to  a  large  extent  put 
the  law  enforcement  authorities  in  a  de- 
fensive position  primarily  because  of  de- 
cisions of  the  Federal  courts 

Never  to  the  history  of  America— even 
in  the  frontier  days— has  there  been  such 
Widespread  apprehension  and  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
because  of  the  lawlessness  that  tlweatens 
our  land.  Our  law  enforcement  officials  to 
a  large  extent  have  been  forced  to  gov- 
ern their  law  enforcing  activities  by  giv- 
ing first  consideration  to  how  the  Ped- 
«Sl  courts  are  likely  to  view  their  every 

^^S^  deplorable  situation  has  Kone  f  ar 
enough.  We  cannot  tolerate  conditions 


under  which   the  lawless  element  and 
those  who  would  undermtoe  our  society 
are  given  the  upper  hand  to  the  control 
of  that  society.  The  Court  in  its  Wind  at- 
tempts to  protect  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  conunits  a  crime  liave  aU  *>« 
overlooked  the  rights  of  the  law-abiding 
citizens  against  whom  crimes  may  oe 
perpeti-ated.  We  cannot  hide  the  fact  that 
^nam  of  the  major  crimes  to  the  United 
States  are  today  made  more  enticing  to 
the  crimtoal  element  simply  because  Uiey 
feel  they  have  a  better  chance  of  beat- 
ing the  law  than  heretofore.  We  must 
throw  off  the  shackles  which  today  im- 
pede law   enforcement  throughout  the 
land  and  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
general  public  that  laws  will  be  enforced. 
The  only  way  that  I  know  to  curb  such 
usurpation  of  power  is  to  place  some  re- 
strictions on  the  office  of  Supreme  Court 
Justice  itself.  I  realize  that  th^^  not 
an  easy  task  and  one  which  will  be  vio- 
lently opposed  by  the  liberal  element  who 
always  seem  to  find  some  excuse  to  cod- 
dle and  protect  the  offender  while  closing 
their  eyes  to  the  injustice  done  to  the 

^'S'p'SSSe  of  my  bUl  would  be  to 
limit  the  term  of  Supreme  Court  Justice 
to  10  years— subject  to  confirmatiori  by 
the  UJB.  Senate— and  set  a  mandatory 
retirement  age  at  70.  Two  of  the  judges 
now  on  the  Supreme  Court  were  con- 
firmed in  the  1930's  and  under  present 
law  there  is  no  way  that  retirement  can 
be   forced   nor   can   their   decisions   be 
brought    to    any    forceful    accountmg^ 
Members  of  Congress  must  periodically 
stand  for  reelection;  the  President  is  lim- 
ited to  two  4-year  terms;  but  under  pres- 
ent law   Supreme   Court   Justices   may 
serve  untU  death  if  they  so  desire. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  it  is  too  late 
to  this  session  to  expect  favorable  action 
on  my  resolution.  I  present  it  now,  how- 
ever, in  the  hope  that  study  will  be  given 
to  the  problem  and  some  action  can  be 
taken  to  the  next  Congress    I  vvill.  of 
course,  retotroduce  the  resolution  m  Jan- 
uary and  I  call  upon  Members  of  this 
House  and  Members  of  the  other  tioay 
to  consider  the  whole  question  m  a  cool, 
objective   manner.  We  cannot  let  our 
great  country  be  undenntoed  by  those 
who  have  no  regard  for  our  constitu- 
tional  principles,  who  care  httle  about 
where  we  are  headed,  and  who  rejoice 
every  time  tiie  Federal  courts  make    t 
more  easy  for  them  to  carry  out  their 
nefarious  activities.  I  am  convinced  that 
a  constitutional  amendment  of  this  type 
would  greatly  strengthen  our  govern- 
mental system  and  would  prevent  further 
Sn  of  the  bulwarks  of  our  sociej^ 
This   proposal   is   not  designed   to   t^e 
away  the  rights  of  anyone  but  to  protect 
the  rights  of  everyone.  We  do  not  want 
to  make  it  easier  for  the  crimmal  and 
lawless  element  to  riot,  loot    and  steal 
at  wUl   In  my  opmion  this  is  what  the 
Federal  courts  are  now  making  possible 
and  the  only  way  to  turn  the  tide  is  to 
somehow  limit  the  powere  of  the  courts. 
Mr    ANDERSON   of   Tennessee    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 

time.  __ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution.  ^„«„. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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A  motion  to  recoi  islder  was  laid  on  the 

**S5-'.  MORGAN,  klr.  Speakej-.  I  move 
that  the  House  r(  aolve  Itaelf  Into  the 
Ownmittee  of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  conalderatKm 
of  the  biU  (HJl.  L6M1)  to  c<»i80jld*te 
and  revise  foreign  auaistance  leglalaUon 
relating  to  reimbui  sable  military  exports. 

The  SPEAKER  )ro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  quesUo  i  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gent  eman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  MoRCA]  []. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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IN    TH«    CO 

Accordingly 
into  the  Committ^ 
on  the  State  of 
slderation  of  the 
Mr.  Pattin  in  the 
The  Clerk  read 
By  unanimous 
ing  of  the  bill  was 
Th»  CHAIRMj 
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to  sell  weapons  and  services  as  weU  as 
to  make  them  avaUable  free  of  charge. 
It  also  seems  to  me  to  be  clear  that  U 
we  are  prepared  to  make  miUtary  sales, 
we  should  be  willing  to  make  sales  on 

credit.  ,        .  _. . 

The  nimiber  of  countries  who  are  aoie 
to  buy  for  cash  is  limited.  Most  of  ouj 
NATO  allies  do  buy  defense  articles  and 
services  from  us  for  cash,  and  most  of 
our  mUltary  sales  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  for  cash,  but  there  are 
many  other  countries  to  which  it  is  to 
our  toterest  to  supply  milltory  equip- 
ment on  credit.  ,     iQAa 

Mr  Chairman,  on  February  1,  l9o6. 
President  Johnson  reported  to  Congress 
that — 

We  wlU  shift  our  mlUtary  aid  program  from 
Kranf  aid  to  sales  wherever  possible— and 
Without  jeopardizing  our  security  l^t«««*» 
or  progress  of  economic  development.  MlU- 
tary sales  now  exceed  the  dollar  volume  of 
the  normal  grant  aid  program.  This  not  oiUy 
makes  a  substanUal  favorable  impact  on  tiie 
balance  of  payments  but  It  also  demonstrates 
the  willingness  of  our  aUles  to  carry  an  In- 
creasing share  of  their  own  defense  costs. 
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The  continuing  shift  from  grant  aid 
to  mUitary  sales  is  consistent  with  the 
national  interest.  The  controlled  sales 
of  appropriate  types  of  miliUry  equip- 
ment to  allied  and  friendly  natloM  not 
only  reduces  the  cost  to  the  United  States 
of  supporting  allied  and  friendly  forces 
which  are  essential  to  the  common  de- 
fense of  the  non-Communist  world,  but 
also  helps  to  offset  the  adverse  effect  on 
the  international  balance  of  payments 
resulting  from  overseas  deployment  of 
U.S.  forces.  _..  . 

In  recognition  of  the  expandtog  role 
Of  reimbursable  miUtary  exports,  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967  reorga- 
nized the  provisions  of  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  to  consoUdate  and  deltoeate 
those  provisions  relating  to  grant  aid 
and  those  relating  to  foreign  mUitary 

sales.  , 

However,  in  the  course  of  congressional 
consideration  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1967,  concern  was  expressed  by 
some  Members  of  Congress  and  by  Oie 
pubUc  about  the  volume  and  character 
Of  sales  of  U.S.  arms  abroad,  particularly 
sales  to  economically  less  developed 
countries.  Some  questioned  whether  sales 
were  being  made  under  adequate  re- 
straUits  and  controls  and  whether  the 
Export-Import  Bank  should  be  to- 
volved  in  financing  military  sales  to  eco- 
nomically less  developed  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  consolidates 
and  revises  foreign  assistance  legisla- 
tion relattog  to  mUitary  sales.  It  sets 
forth  goals,  authorizations,  and  controls 
governing  the  administration  of  foreign 
miUtary  sales,  particularly  credit  sales  to 
less  developed  countries. 

The  bill  provides  the  authority  for  the 
President  to  make  sales  of  defense  arti- 
cles and  services  to  triendly  foreign 
countries.  ^      , 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  most  such  sales 
have  been  and  are  expected  to  continue 
to  be  made  for  cash.  It  is  estimated  that 
cash  sales  during  fiscal  year  1969  will 
total  $816,000,000. 

The  biU  authorizes  $296  million  to  fi- 
nance credit  sales  of  defense  articles  and 


services   under   standards   and   criteria 
established  by  the  President. 

In  short,  the  bill  provides  for  con- 
solidattog  and  revistog  to  a  separate 
act  foreign  assistance  legislation  relat- 
tog to  military  sales  referred  to  as  re- 
imbursable military  exports.  No  provi- 
sion  is  made  for  a  revolving  fund  to 
finance  military  sales;  credit  sales  to 
economically  underdeveloped  countries 
are  to  be  ftoanced  solely  from  annual 
appropriations;  and.  the  act  bars  the 
Export-Import  Bank  from  any  tovolve- 
ment  to  flnanctog  mUltary  sales  to  eco- 
nomically less  developed  countries. 

The  simis  requested  cover  all  US. 
Government  flnanctog  of  credit  to  eco- 
nomically less  developed  countries,  ex- 
cept that  it  does  not  affect  the  authority 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  finance 
sales  of  military  articles  and  services  to 
developed  countries  when  such  financ- 
ing is  not  guaranteed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  In  the  case  of  a  developed 
country,  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  provide  the  arms  or  services  just 
as  they  would  where  a  purchastog  coun- 
try would  pay  cash  for  the  items.  There 
would  be  no  commitment  of  Department 
of  Defense  funds,  and  the  ftoancial  as- 
pects of  the  transaction  would  be  be- 
tween the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the 
purchasing  country. 

The  figure  does,  however,  toclude  funds 
for  ftoancing  procurements  by  certain 
countries  designated  as  economically  de- 
veloped by  Executive  order  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  toterest  equalization  tax.  to 
which  the  Export-Import  Bank,  for  var- 
ious reasons,  prefers  not  to  extend  mili- 
tary export  credits. 

The  bill  places  no  limitation  on  the 
quantity  and  types  of  defense  equip- 
ment and  services  which  can  be  pro- 
vided to  economically  developed  coun- 
tries for  cash  providing  that  they  are 
qualified  to  make  such  purchases  under 
the  bill  and  it  has  been  determined  that 
it  is  on  our  own  best  toterests  to  make 
the  sales.  There  are  additional  legislative 
restrictions,  apart  from  this  bUl,  how- 
ever, which  limit  the  amount  of  cash 
sales  which  could  be  made  to  economi- 
cally less  developed  coimtrtes. 

Mr  FXJIjTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Peimsylvanla.  The 
chairman  has  mentioned  legislative  re- 
strictions. I  would  like  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion whether  any  legislative  restrictions 
would  be  placed  on  the  sale  to  Israel  of 
arms  or  miUtary  equipment?  For  exam- 
ple, would  the  $296  mUUon  credit  Umit 
itself  to  any  way  so  that  there  could  be 
no  sales? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  There  would  be  no  lim- 
itation. The  credit  limitation  is  $296 
milUon,  and  credit  sales  to  Israel  would 
be  toduded  in  this  total. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Peimsylvanla.  Then 
the  cash  sales,  of  course,  would  be  over 
that? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  There  Is  no  limitation 
on  the  volume  of  cash  sales. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  One 
other  potot  along  those  Unes:  There  are 
not  going  to  be  U.S.  armed  services  sales- 
men gotog  around  the  world  selltog  arms 


and  military  equipment,  toducing  coun 
tries  to  toke  those  arms  because  of  their 
pride  or  their  local  disputes? 

Mr  MORGAN.  No:  to  the  first  place 
there  is  a  UmlUtton  of  $296  milUon. 
There  are  restrictions  to  the  bUl  govern- 
ing the  eUglblHty  of  any  country  to  buy 
arms.  These  limitations  are  more  strict 
than  those  that  were  tocluded  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1967.  These  Uml- 
tations  would  bar  the  type  of  salesman- 
ship to  which  the  gentieman  refers. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  So  to 
this  biU  there  are  adequate  safeguards? 
Mr.  MORGAN.  There  are. 
Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Thank 
you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  support  the  blU  H.R.  15681. 
and  strongly  favor  many  of  its  specific 
provisions.  First,  I  think  it  Is  good  legis- 
lative practice  to  separate  the  sales  and 
credit  terms  of  miUtary  equipment  and 
services  from  the  general  consideration 
of  our  U.S.  foreign  aid  programs. 

Second,  I  agree  that  a  certain  amount 
of  miUtary  sales  is  vital  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  to  assure  the 
unhampered  development  of  many 
■smaUer  countries  to  the  world  today.  I 
am  glad  to  note  the  UmitaUons  placed 
on  credit  sales  of  arms  and  equipment 
by  this  legislation. 

The  biU  limits  the  authorization  to 
$296  miUlon  for  fiscal  year  1969  to  fi- 
nance credit  sales.  For  the  more  affluent 
countries,  the  bUl  imposes  no  restric- 
tions, but  leaves  the  purchase  details  in 
the  discretion  of  the  President.  By  ex- 
pUcit  reference,  the  biU  Umits  the  meth- 
ods of  our  U.S.  Government's  ftoancing 
this  miUtary  assistance  to  foreign  coun- 
tries as  weU. 

With  the  less  developed  coimtries  in 
mind,  H.R.  15681  provides  for  a  shutofif 
of  sales  and  guaranties  to  any  developmg 
country  diverting  development  assist- 
ance or  PubUc  Law  480  commodity  sales 
resovu-ces  into  unnecessary  miUtary  pro- 
grams. This  should  discourage  smaUer 
countries  from  wasting  their  precious 
natural  and  economic  resources  on  a  mil- 
itary show  or  a  rivalry  with  neighboring 
states  over  defense  establishments. 
Scarce  resources  must  be  channeled  to 
advance  agriculture  and  the  country's 
economy  for  the  good  of  the  average  per- 
son. They  should  not  be  lavished  on  un- 
necessary miUtary  buildups  or  escalation 
of  local  disputes. 

Third.  I  support  the  biU  because  it 
defines  and  limits  the  mechanisms  for 
extending  credit.  It  does  not  authorize 
any  revolving  fund  and  it  expUcitly  re- 
moves the  Export-Import  Bank  from  the 
field  of  military  sales  credits.  Annual  au- 
thorization of  credit  and  guarantees  is 
required  by  Congress.  The  President 
must  also  report  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
view of  our  arms  sales  abroad. 

We  should  not  be  establishing  a  sys- 
t«n  which  sends  VS.  merchants  or  U.S. 
Government  personnel  abroad  seeking 
buyers  for  surplus  armaments  to  coim- 
tries that  can  Ul  afford  such  purchaaes. 
Where  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  mUitary 
equipment  and  services  should  certainly 
be  sold.   The  requirement  of   security 


should  be  definite  and  clear,  and  the 
legislation  so  stipulates.    — 

Where  the  sales  of  mUltary  equipment 
and  services  directly  and  significantly 
affects  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
I  strongly  favor  f adUtattog  sales  with  the 
necessary  credit  arrangements.  Of  course, 
without  this  legislation,  no  sales  of  mili- 
tary equipment  would  be  authorized  for 
flscal  year  1969  at  aU.  Accordingly.  I  am 
to  favor  of  the  provision  authoriztog  cash 
sales  without  Umit  to  the  discretion  of 
the  President  and  under  the  criteria  al- 
ready established  for  the  less  developed 
coitotries. 

A  prime  example  of  where  American 
assistance  to  the  form  of  authorized  arms 
sales  of  the  latest  equipment  has  con- 
tributed to  the  preservation  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power  is  the  important  Middle 
East.  As  I  have  often  said,  the  United 
States  should  give  flrm  and  strong  sup- 
port to  her  friends  and  allies  around  the 
worid.  Israel  has  made  effective  use  of 
the  opportunity  to  purchase  American 
miUtary  equipment  to  withstand  the 
Arab  chaUenge  to  her  very  existence  as 
a  state.  Patton  tanks,  Skyhawk  bombers, 
and  Hawk  antiaircraft  missiles  conttoue 
to  contribute  to  Israel's  strength  and  act 
as  a  deterrent  to  further  aggression  to 
the  Middle  East. 

With  the  latest  toteUigence  indicating 
that  Egypt  now  has  two  types  of  super- 
sonic ah-craft,  the  Mig  21  and  Uie  Sukhoi 
7  both  purchased  from  non-Western 
sources,  I  feel  it  Is  Imperative  that  Israel 
be  authorized  to  purchase  American 
supersonic  Phantom  F-4  jet  aircraft. 
The  ratio  of  replaced  Egyptian  jets  to 
those  which  Israel  has  is  4  or  5  to  1. 
Such  a  ratio  is  crucial  in  a  political  bal- 
ance where  miUtary  strength  is  the  only 
deterrent  to  resumed  aggression.  Since 
the  United  States  has  a  flrm  unwavering 
commitment  to  the  continued  existence 
and  well-being  of  Israel,  I  support  the 
sale   of   Phantom   jets   to   provide   for 

Israel's  defense. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr  FASCELL.  With  reference  to  the 
comment  made  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  in  respect  to 
a  possible  limitation  on  sales  to  Israel, 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  we  do  not  pass  this 
blU,  the  U.S.  Government  could  not  make 
any  credit  sales  to  Israel? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  As  the  gentieman 
knows,  the  volume  of  credit  sales  to  to- 
dividual  countries  raises  questions  of 
security,  and  we  carmot  name  countries 
or  amounts.  But  I  am  sure  that  Israel 
Is  included  to  the  $296  mUUon. 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
mean  to  say  is  this:  Without  this  author- 
ization we  could  not  make  credit  sales 
to  Israel. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Without  this  author- 
ization we  could  not  make  any  credit 
sales  whatsoever.  We  could  make  only 
cash  sales. 

The  bill  makes  no  change  to  section 
620(8)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
the  Symington  amendment,  which  pro- 
vides that  development  loans  and  PubUc 
Law  480  sales  wUl  be  termtoated  if  the 
President  detenntoes  that  a  country  Is 


diverting  development  assistance  or 
PubUc  Law  480  commodities,  or  is  di- 
verting its  own  resources  to  unnecessary 
mUltary  expenditures.  Neither  does  it 
affect  the  provision  of  the  Foreign  ^- 
slstance  Appropriation  Act  of  1968,  the 
Conte-Long  amendment  which  directs 
the  President  to  withhold  an  equivalent 
amount  of  economic  assistance  from  any 
underdeveloped  country  that  uses  its  re- 
sources to  purchase  "sophisticated  equip- 
ment"  from  any  country  unless  the  Pres- 
ident detenntoes  that  such  a  transac- 
tion is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  UiUted 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  bUl  goes  fur- 
ther and  provides  that  aU  sales  and 
guarantees  under  the  authority  of  the 
biU  shaU  be  cut  off  when  the  President 
finds  that  a  country  is  diverting  develop- 
ment assistance  furnished  pursuant  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  or  sales  of 
PubUc  Law  480  commodities  to  miUtary 
expenditures  or  is  diverting  its  own  re- 
sources   to    unnecessary    miUtary    ex- 

penses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  to  our  own  nation- 
al interest  to  make  carefully  controUed 
and  selective  arms  sales  to  some  under- 
developed countries  to  assist  them  to 
matoteto  the  internal  security  which  is 
so  vital  to  orderly  development  of  demo- 
cratic, social,  economic,  and  poUtical  ta- 
stitutions.  And  it  is  consistent  with  the 
foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  been,  and  continues  to  be. 
our  desire  to  lUnit  the  proliferation  of 
defense  equipment  throughout  the  less 
developed  countries.  „  ,.  ^ 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  United 
States,  as  a  great  power,  should  take  the 
initiative  in  discouragtog  arms  purchases 
by  refusing  to  make  defense  equipment 
and  services  avaUable  to  would-be  pur- 
chasers, particularly  less  developed  coun- 
tries. ,__ 

This  is  neither  feasible  nor  wise.  The 
United  States  is  not  the  only  arms  sup- 
plier in  the  world.  Indeed,  the  major 
source  of  arms  to  the  underdeveloped 
coimtries  is  the  Soviet  bloc,  principaUy 
the  Soviet  Union.  Soviet  mUltary  sales, 
integrated  with  grant  programs,  play  a 
major  role  in  Soviet  foreign  policy  in  the 
Middle  East.  Southeast  Asia,  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  through  Cuba  and  in  the 
subcontinent. 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
available  that  the  larger  non-Communist 
countries  are  expandtog  their  arms  sales 
programs  throughout  the  world. 

Let  me  cite  some  examples  where  U.S. 
efforts  to  discourage  the  purchase  of 
miUtary  equipment  by  certain  less  de- 
velop>ed  countries  have  faUed. 

In  1966  Argentina  purchased  50  mod- 
em tanks  from  Prance  at  an  estimated 
$200,000  each,  after  the  United  States 
had  failed  to  persuade  that  coimtry  that 
her  needs  could  be  satisfied  by  acquiring 
50  Korean-war-type  Ught  tanks  from  the 
United  States  at  $20,000  to  $30,000  each. 
Peru,  unable  to  obtato  modern  super- 
sonic jet  aircraft  from  the  United  States, 
also  turned  to  France  and  purchased  12 
Mirage  supersonic  jet  aircraft  to  spite  of 
threats  by  the  United  States  to  with- 
hold economic  assistance  if  the  negotia- 
tions were  completed.  

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  U.S.  arms 
sales  poUcy  cannot  operate  to  a  vacuum. 
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taking  no  notice  of  the  anna  sales  policies 
of  other  coimtrtei.  Uhtll  some  general 
agreement  on  11m  itatlon  of  arms  sales 
among  the  world's  arms  suppliers  can  be 
reached,  the  Unite  1  States  has  little  con- 
trol or  Influence  o  i  the  volume  of  arms 
sales  throiighout  I  be  world. 

The  United  Stat »  can  assist  In  the  de- 
velopment of  a  more  stable  world  by 
helping  selected  U  is  developed  countries 
to  inirchase  equlpi  »ent  or  services  neces- 
sary for  Internal  a  id  external  security  by 
making  carefully  ( ontrolled  and  selected 
equipment  avallato  le  to  them. 

This  biU  Is  a  m<  dest  bill.  It  authorizes 
$296  million  for  ci  sdit  sales  and  guaran- 
tees of  defense  ar  ns  and  services  to  se- 
lected less  develop  kl  countries  whose  se- 
curity is  considere  1  to  be  vital  to  the  na- 
tional interest.  It  s  not  a  giveaway.  It  is 
a  loan.  The  money  will  be  returned  to  the 


U.S.  Treasury  as 
provide  jobs  for 


j  ;  is  repaid.  It  will  help 
/  merlcan  workers.  And 


it  will  enhance  the  national  secxuity 

Mr.  Chairman,  p  urge  passage  of  this 
bUl.  . 

,  MrtlOROSS.  W.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN,  t  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  N  r.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, where  in  th<  bill  do  we  find  the  In- 
terest rate  on  cr^it  sales? 

Credit  sales  are  cur- 
at 6  percent, 
it  stipulated  in  the 


Mr.  MORGAN 
rently  being  made 

Mr.  GROSS.  : 
bill? 

Mr.  MORGAN 


It  is  not  stipulated  in 
the  bill.  The  only  thing  stipulated  in  the 
bill  are  credit  ten  is  of  10  years,  and  most 
of  these  loans  are  6-  or  7-year  loans  at  a 
6-percent  InteresJ  rate.  The  Secretary  of 


Defense  testified. 


of  the  hearings,  t  lat  we  intend  to  charge 


equivalent  to  what  it 
States  to  borrow  the 

vould  like  to  see  some- 


Mr.  MORGAN 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  i 
Is  the  total? 
Mr.  MORGAN 


appropriation.  It 
Mr.  GROSS   " 


handout  bill.  Is 
Mr.  MORGAN 


as  shown  on  page  31 


an  Interest  rate 
costs  the  United 
money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I 
thing  in  the  bUl. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  are  Just  continuing 
what  has  been  tlje  practice  on  loans  for 
military  sales. 

Mr.  GROSS.  W  nat  happens  if  there  are 
deobligated  fimdi?  Is  there  a  revolving 
fund  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  MORGAN 
fund  in  this  bill.  ^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  N  )  revolving  fund  at  all? 
-^No. 

is  $296  million  which 


There  is  no  revolving 


The  total  is  $296  mil- 


lion. It  is  an  a  mual  authorisation  of 


relates  to  only  1  year. 

The  total  of  the  money 

to  be  appropriate  I  by  Congress  to  finance 
those  provisions  pf  the  bill  that  are  not 
that  correct? 

That  is  correct.  This 

is  to  be  an  appr  >prlatlon  on  an  annual 
basis. 

Mr.  GROSS.  1  his  is  to  be  considered 
$296  million  in    uldition  to  the  foreign 


that  not  correct? 
As  the  gentleman  from 


Iowa  knows,  I  re  member  the  time  when 

military  aid  wai 

grant  basis,  not 

used  to  make  gra  ats  of  $2  billion  a  year, 

~"    "     ~     ■ "     ■  Eisenhower  and  Presi- 


almoet  entirely  on  a 
on  a  credit  basis.  We 


Under  President 

dent  Kennedy  md  Preflident  J<4inaon 


our  grants  have  been  reduced  and  otir 
sales  have  gone  up,  and  this  year  we  ex- 
pect to  present  to  the  House  a  bill  carry- 
ing grant  military  assistance  of  $375 
million. 

By  making  military  sales  we  have  been 
cutting  down  on  what  the  gentlemen 
sometimes  calls  a  giveaway  program,  and 
we  are  getting  on  a  cash  basis. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  not  know  how  we 
could  collect  for  a  tank  we  sold  on  credit 
to  Nigeria.  I  would  not  know  how  we 
would  collect.  If  they  elected  not  to  pay 
us  at  the  end  of  10  years.  Would  the 
gentleman  have  any  idea  how  we  would 
collect? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  course,  it  Is  depend- 
erit  on  the  integrity  of  the  country.  I 
believe  many  coimtrles.  if  they  expect 
credit  terms  in  the  kind  of  world  in 
which  we  live,  will  pay  their  obligations. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
Bolton]  . 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill.  May  I  suggest  that 
we  all  remember  that  the  United  States 
is  not  the  sole  arms  supplier  to  the  world. 
The  United  States  does  not  have  a  mo- 
nopoly on  either  the  production  or  the 
supply  of  military  equipment.  There  are 
other  coimtrles  which  are  eager  to  as- 
sume the  U.S.  share  of  the  military  mar- 
ket for  political  as  well  as  economic 
reasons. 

To  any  nation,  new  or  old,  large  or 
small,  developed  or  underdeveloped,  the 
primary  objective  is  national  survival. 
Given  the  present  world  situation  there 
is  no  alternative  for  the  United  Stotes 
other  than  to  provide  military  assistance 
not  only  to  help  those  countries  that  need 
it  but  to  help  the  United  States  achieve 
its  foreign  policy  objective  of  a  world  free 
from  war  in  which  all  efforts  can  be 
aimed  at  peaceful  growth  of  democratic 
political  and  economic  Institutions. 

The  denial  of  arms  to  a  country  cannot 
possibly  have  the  desired  effect  if  the 
reason  is  to  prevent  that  country  from 
obtaining  weapons  and  equipment.  Arms 
of  all  varieties  are  available  from  all  over 
the  world. 

The  United  States  does  not  desire  to 
encourage  an  arms  race  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  in 
our  own  best  Interest  to  discourage  arms 
purchases.  This  has  been  the  policy  of 
this  country  and  will  continue  to  be  un- 
der this  bill. 

The  foreign  policy  Interests  of  the 
United  States  vary  from  country  to  coun- 
try and  each  request  for  arms  purchases 
must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits.  A  de- 
cision to  sell  arms  to  a  particular  country 
must,  first  of  all,  be  based  upon  what  is 
best  for  the  United  States.  There  are 
other  elements  considered  while  arriving 
at  a  decision.  These  include  the  nature 
and  the  extent  of  the  military  threat,  the 
direct  and  indirect  military  benefits  to 
the  United  States,  the  options  open  to  the 
buyer,  the  effect  of  such  options  on  U.S. 
interests  and  the  economic  and  financial 
capability  of  the  purchasing  country  to 
pay  for  required  equipment. 

This  legislation  will  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  weigh  all  of  these  factors— it  will 
give  him  the  flexibility  necessary  to  em- 
ploy this  important  tool  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  and  it  will  keep  the  Congress  in- 
formed as  to  the  type  and  quantity  of 


equipment  being  sold  each  year  to  both 

developed  and  less  developed  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  ad<wtion  of  this 

bill. 

Mr.   PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  genUewoman  yield? 
Mra  BOLTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the   gentieman   frwn  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
should  Uke  to  compliment  the  Congress- 
woman  upon  her  excellent  statement, 
because  it  is  clear  and  lucid.  In  these 
times  when  we  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about 
generalities,  the  gentlewoman  certainly 
has  brought  the  subject  down  to  earth. 

Second,  I  should  like  to  comment 
about  the  fact  that  this  is  not  encourag- 
ing an  arms  race  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  gentlewoman  wished  to  emphasize 
that.  I  beUeve. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  tried  to  emphasize  it 
In  what  I  said. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentiewoman. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  Members 
will  recall  that  last  year  there  was  a 
furor  in  this  House  and  in  the  other  body 
over  the  provisions  for  military  sales 
contained  in  the  foreign  aid  bill.  As  one 
of  the  conferees  on  that  measure  I  can 
attest  to  the  long  and  difficult  hours 
spent  in  conference  to  reach  agreement. 
Some  of  the  disagreement  was  predi- 
cated on  fimdamental  differences  in 
phllosfvhy  and  policy,  but  much  of  it 
arose  out  of  confusion  and  misunder- 
standing about  foreign  military  sales. 

Let  me  state  very  clearly  that  in  my 
Judgment  foreign  military  sales  are  an 
Important  facet  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Our  chairman,  the  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Morgan]  has  high- 
lighted many  provisions  of  this  bill.  In 
order  that  Members  may  more  easily 
understand  the  different  types  of  mili- 
tary sales  that  are  possible  imder  this 
bill,  I  want  to  enumerate  them  in  simple 
terms. 

First,  sales  may  be  made  for  cash.  Such 
sales  may  be  from  Department  of  De- 
fense stocks.  The  price  must  reflect  the 
value  to  the  United  States.  Payment  must 
be  made  in  dollars  within  120  days  in 
lieu  of  the  provision  in  existing  law  that 
permits  payment  within  3  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  cash  sales  from  our  own  stocks 
the  bill  authorizes  procurement  for  cash 
sales  of  defense  articles  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  behalf  of  a  foreign 
government.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  the  procurement  provisions  contained 
in  section  22  of  the  bill.  The  purchaser 
may  want  to  take  advantage  of  the  tech- 
nical «itiii«  and  services  of  our  military 
services  in  such  procurement.  Or  the 
military  services  may  be  able  to  Include 
foreign  orders  along  with  their  own  or- 
ders to  manufacturers  to  the  advantage 
of  both  parties.  In  any  case  the  pur- 
chaser must  agree  to  pay  the  full  amount 
and  to  guarantee  the  United  States 
against  loss.  As  payments  become  due 
under  a  procurement  contract  the  pur- 
chaser must  make  funds  available.  The 
detailed  language  on  page  8  of  the  bill 
simply  authorizes  the  setting  of  a  firm 
price  in  advance  of  procurement  in  order 
that  the  purcluuer  will  know  the  cost. 

Second,  sales  may  be  made  on  credit 
terms.  Tgrtnt-tng  authority  for  such  sales 
has  exphred.  Without  this  bill  only  cash 
sales  or  grant  assistance  will  be  i>osslble. 
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Credit  sales  may  be  financed  with  De- 
partment of  Defense  funds  for  a  maxi- 
mum period  of  10  years.  Or  credit  may 
be  made  available  by  a  bank  or  other  firm 
with  payment  guaranteed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Or,  finally,  credit  may 
be  financed  by  the  sale  to  banks  or  firms 
of  promissory  notes  of  the  purchasing 
government.  In  any  type  of  credit  sale  it 
should  be  noted  that  XJB.  Government 
agencies  are  specifically  excluded.  This 
means  that  the  Export-Import  Bank  is 
out  of  the  picture. 

The  authorization  of  $296  milUon  is 
the  ceiling  lor  credit  sales  under  this  bill. 
The  bill  also  contains  numerous  re- 
strictions on,  and  requirwnents  for.  for- 
eign military  sales.  These  are  spelled  out 
on  pages  6  and  7  of  oiu:  committee  re- 
port. A  careful  reading  of  those  pages  will 
reveal  that  this  is  a  weU-structured 
measure  designed  to  meet  the  criticisms 
raised  last  year. 

Of  no  less  Imiwrtance  in  my  Judgment 
is  the  fact  that  all  sales  under  this  biU 
must  be  consonant  with  our  foreign  poli- 
cy. This  is  made  abundantly  clear  by  sec- 
tion 2  which  states  that  cash  or  credit 
sales  by  the  Government  will  be  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Finally,  the  bill  assures  legislative  con- 
trol and  information  through  an  annual 
authorization  for  military  sales,  seml- 
aimual  reports  to  the  Congress,  and  de- 
tailed presentation  materials. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
HJ1.1568L 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  genUewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  Kelly]. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentieman  from  Permsylvanla  [Mr.  Mor- 
gan] for  his  very  thorough  and  con- 
scientious consideration  of  this  program. 
I  personally  feel  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  instruments  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  I  only  regret  that  the  bill 
before  us  does  not  go  far  enough. 

I  regret  the  action  of  the  House  in 
limiting,  and  eventually  prohibiting  en- 
tirely, participation  in  this  program  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  was  necessary  or  in  our 
national  interest.  I  feel  that  the  develop- 
ments of  the  past  month  in  Eastern 
Elurope  have  amply  demonstrated  the 
need  for  continuing  defense  sales  to 
those  countries  which  desire  to  protect 
themselves  and  to  remain  free.  Certainly 
the  threat  to  their  freedom,  the  threat 
emanathig  from  the  east,  has  not 
vanished  or  disappeared. 

I  also  wish  to  compliment  my  colleague 
from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  for  emphasiz- 
ing the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  not 
the  only  country  which  produces  weap- 
ons. I  would  add  to  that  statement  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  so  anxious  to  fur- 
nish military  equipment  to  some  na- 
tions—for example,  the  radical  Arab 
States  of  the  Kilddle  East — ^that  it  can 
hardly  keep  up  with  new  shipments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  rising  in  support  of 
the  military  sales  bill  of  1968,  I  should 
like  to  imderscore  three  points  which 
sometimes  tend  to  be  neglected,  or  even 
totally  obscured.  In  our  discussions  of 
this  program. 
They  are  as  follows: 


First.  The  military  sales  program  is  an 
Integral  part  of  our  foreign  policy  imder- 
takings— particularly  of  our  mutual  se- 
curity program. 

It  is  not,  as  some  people  seem  to  be- 
lieve, a  careless  and  carefree  venture  de- 
signed to  locate  dumping  grounds  for  our 
obsolete  military  equipment,  or  markets 
for  current  milltaiy  production. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  this 
program's  real  purpose.  This  undertak- 
ing is  planned  and  Implemented  with  but 
one  goal  in  mind:  namely,  to  advance 
the  objectives  of  our  foreign  policy  by 
promoting  internal  stability  and  mutual 
security  in  the  free  world. 

This  is  a  very  important  objective — 
one  which  we  must  strive  to  achieve  if 
we  want  to  make  any  progress  in  our 
effort  to  build  a  safer,  a  more  orderly, 
and  a  better  world. 

The  second  fact  about  the  military 
sales  program  is  this:  Prom  its  Inception 
during  the  early  post-World  War  n  pe- 
riod, this  program  was  designed  and 
supervised  by  the  Congress.  It  was  not 
the  brainchild  of  the  military  or  of  the 
people  who  manufacture  military  equip- 
ment. It  originated  right  here,  in  the 
Congress,  and  for  a  very  good  reason. 

I  know  this  because  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
later  as  chairman  of  its  Subcommittee  on 
Europe,  I  personally  participated  in  the 
shaping  of  this  undertaking. 

We  authorized  the  forenmner  of  the 
present  sales  program  at  the  time  when 
the  United  States  was  providing  military 
assistance  to  Its  allies  on  a  grant  basis. 
We  had  to  pay  for  it  100  percent  in  those 
days. 

Some  of  us  believed,  as  the  European 
recovery  program  got  under  way  and  be- 
gan to  produce  results,  that  our  friends 
ought  to  begin  contributing  something 
to  our  mutual  security.  And  the  Congress 
approved  of  that  burden-sharing  ap- 
proach. As  a  result,  we  first  authorized 
loans,  and  then  sales,  of  U.S.  defense 
articles  and  services. 

Let  us  keep  this  In  mind:  Through 
these  sales,  we  are  enhancing  the  security 
of  our  world — and  we  are  doing  It  on  a 
cost-sharing  basis  with  our  friends  and 
allies  abroad.  If  this  Is  not  sensible,  then 
I  do  not  know  what  is. 

Now  my  third  point  Is  this:  The  mili- 
tary sales  program  Is  carefully  limited 
and  circumscribed.  Its  total  impact  Is 
restricted.  It  cannot  go  beyond  the  total 
of  $296  million  authorized  In  this  bill. 

Further,  the  direction  of  this  program 
Is  carefully  defined. 

We  have  strict  limitations  on  military 
sales  to  different  geographical  regions. 

We  also  have  limitations  on  the  sales 
of  sophisticated  equipment  to  the  devel- 
oping countries. 

And  the  bill  before  us  proposes  strict 
limitations  on  the  use  of  resources  of 
UB.  Government  agencies  to  facilitate, 
support,  or  finance  military  sales. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
a  moment  to  read  a  paragraph  from  the 
committee  report  on  the  bill  before  us. 
It  states: 

MUltary  asaUtance  In  the  part  Ixas  sup- 
ported major  forces  on  the  periphery  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China.  It  has 
helped  deter  Oommunlst  aggreaalon.  And  per- 
haps the  best  defense  of  our  mUtary  aaslat- 


of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara.  when  he 
said  that  "It  would  be  extremely  short- 
sighted to  begrudge  the  several  hundred  mU- 
llons  of  dollars  needed  for  mlUtory  asalsunce 
when  at  the  same  time  we  are  willing  to 
spend  tens  of  bUUons  of  doUars  on  our  own 
general-purpose  lorcea  whose  primary  mis- 
sion U  to  defend  the  same  allies  against  the 
same  threat.  (Armed  Services  Committee 
hearings.  1967,  pp.  883-884) ." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  that 
I  need  to  add  anything  else.  The  passage 
which  I  quoted  argues  eloquently  on  be- 
half of  the  bill  before  us. 

I  urge  the  conunlttee  to  approve  this 
legislation  without  delay. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished and  eminent  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Buchanan!. 

Mr  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  HH.  15681.  and  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  the  disting\ilshed  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
distinguished  genUewoman  from  Ohio 
[Mrs.  BotTONl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  In  this  con- 
nection that  this  Is  a  matter  about  which 
certain  moral  questions  have  been  raised, 
and  when  it  comes  to  moral  leadership 
in  this  House,  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  no  peer.  Her  en- 
dorsement of  this  legislation  is  certainly 
a  strong  endorsement  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  moral  case  as  well  as  a  case 
based  on  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  for  an  arms  sales  program. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  chahrman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
distinguished  gentiewoman  from  Ohio 
have  Indicated,  we  have  to  consider  the 
alternatives  to  such  a  program  In  eval- 
uating its  merit.  We  cannot  control  the 
national  policies  of  other  nations.  We 
cannot  say  to  a  sovereign  state.  "You 
cannot  have  a  certain  kind  of  national 
defense."   We  can,  however,  recognize 
that  when  a  nation  looks  to  us  for  arms 
needs,  given  the  kind  of  restrictions  and 
restramts  that  are  written  into  this  legis- 
lation, and  In  the  cases  where  we  feel 
there  Is  merit  In  supplying  such  arms  we 
can  both  place  ourselves  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  influence  their  armament  policies 
and  help  keep  such  a  nation  from  becom- 
ing a  military  pawn  of  Irresponsible  sup- 
pUers  such  as  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
U.S.SJI.  is  heavily.  wantorUy.  and  with 
evil  design  using  arms  sales  and  military 
assistance  programs  as  an  instrument  of 
a  foreign  policy  aimed  at  world  domina- 
tion. We  can  in  supplying  ourselves  such 
nations  help  to  build  the  peace  and  help 
them  from  faUhig  into  the  clutches  of 
nations  such  as  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
would  use  such  arms  sales  as  a  means  to 
extend  their  infiuence  in  the  Middle  East, 
in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latm  America,  re- 
gardless of  the  consequences  to  other 
peoples.  The  Soviet  record  In  the  Middle 
East  Is  a  clear  Illustration  of  this  reality. 
Reason  dictates  and  our  national  interest 
demands  that  we  provide  those  nations 
which  in  our  judgment  need  arms  for 
national    defense   or   internal    security 
some  better  alternative. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  the  right  pol- 
icy for  the  United  States  is  a  restramed 


aps  the  best  defense  of  our  mUtary  aasiat-     *^iL "**    ,      nmaram  in  which  we  try  to 
ance  program  w«.  made  by  former  Secretary  arms  sales  program  m  wnicxi 
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help  bring  about  i  eace  through  auch  re- 
straint and  throUg  h  exercising  the  influ- 
ence which  such  I  program  can  give  us. 

I  strongly  suppo  t  this  bill  and  urge  its 
adoi>tion. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  >f  my  time. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Sifr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  mintues  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  r  Ax.  OrossI. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentliwoman  from  Ohio 
[Mrs.  Bolton]  rever  spoke  a  greater 
truth  In  her  life  t  lan  when  she  said  the 
United  States  is  r  ot  the  only  supplier  of 
arms  aroimd  the  \  rorld. 

We  have  all  been  reading  about  the 
situation  in  Niger  a,  where  the  Russians 
were  supplying  t  le  Government  with 
arms  and  ammun'  Uon,  and  this  Govern- 
ment has  been  i  ullty  of  giving  them 
some  military  ass  stance.  Now  the  Brit- 
ish are  providing  that  government  with 
the  bulk  of  the  inns  and  ammunition 
they  are  receiving,  and  the  atrocities  and 
massacres  that  1  tave  taken  place  in 
Blafra  are  utterly  t>eyond  belief.  Negroes 
0e  kflnng  Negroe  >  by  the  thouaands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  this  peddling  In  one 
fashion  or  anotlu  r  of  $2  bllUon  worth 
of  American  am  is  around  the  world 
every  year,  I  wor  der  when  these  arms 
and  ammunition  \  111  come  back  to  haimt 
us— when  they  will  be  used  against  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
United  States  spmding  $10  million  a 
jrear  on  the  disci  salon  of  disarmament 
time  peddling  $2  bU- 
lion  worth  of  m\m  tions. 

Furthermore,  A^  r.  Chairman,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  unhc  ly  discretionary  ix>wer 
this  bill  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unitdd  States  to  dispose  of 
arms  when  and  ^  rhere  he  sees  fit,  and 
under  such  terms  as  he  sees  fit,  around 
the  world  every  ye  ir. 

I  caimot  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  CARTER, 
the  distinguished 

Mr.  GROSS.  I 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER,  llfr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  foi  yielding.  I  would  Just 
like  to  ask  the  ge  ntleman,  is  it  not  true 


^r.  Chairman,  would 
gentleman  srleld? 
leld  to  the  gentlenum 


that  when  India 
war  a  few  years 
suppliers  of  botfa 
arms? 

Mr.  GROSS 
both  countries.  I 
supplied  them  a( 
but  we  did  supply 


and  Pakistan  went  to 

ago  that  we  were  the 

countries  of  military 


es,  we  have  supplied 

do  not  know  that  we 

that  particular  time, 

both  countries  prior  to 

that  time,  and  si  ice  that  time  we  have 

supplied  both  coifitrles  with  arms. 

would  further  ask  the 
gentleman  from  ^wa  if  we  are  not  get- 
ting into  a  very  pc  or  position  when  coun- 
tries fight  with  iTms  which  we  supply 
them?  Does  the  gefitleman  not  believe  so? 
certainly  do.  In  one 
breath  we  talk  a4out  disarmament  and 
In  the  next  we  t  dk  about  how  we  can 
distribute  $2  billon  worth  of  arms 
around  the  worlc , 

It  is  not  a  quel  Jon  of  whether  we  get 
paid  for  them  or  i\ot.  The  important  issue 
is  a  moral  one. 

And  I  predict  the  day  will  come  when 
some  of  these  anjis  will  be  used  against 
us. 


I  know  of  no  so-called  friendly  coun- 
try that  we  have  supplied  with  arms 
through  the  process  of  grants  or  credits 
that  is  now  helping  us  in  Vietnam.  Oh, 
sure,  we  have  supplied  the  Korean  Army, 
but  that  was  through  the  military  as- 
sistance program. 

Where  are  the  allegedly  friendly  coun- 
tries that  we  have  supplied  with  arms? 
Are  they  helping  us  today  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
bill. 

Mr.  FASCEIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wel- 
come the  administration's  proposal  of  a 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  It  sets  forth 
in  orderly  fashion  the  clear  need  for  au- 
thority to  sell  military  equipment  to 
those  countries  that  need  it  and  can  af- 
ford to  pay  for  it.  It  provides  for  con- 
trols, restraints  and  limitations  imder 
which  the  foreign  military  sales  program 
will  be  administered. 

During  the  past  20  years,  the  United 
States  has  granted  nUlitary  assistance 
totaling  in  value  something  over  $36  bil- 
lion. With  much  of  the  world  now  able 
to  assume  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
own  defense  costs,  the  United  States 
must  be  willing  to  provide  defense  arms 
smd  services  to  those  countries  whose 
security  is  linked  to  our  own  either  by 
formal  ties  of  treaty  or  less  formal  ties 
of  friendship.  Further  the  United  States 
must  be  willing  to  sell  military  equipment 
on  credit  terms,  providing  such  sale  is 
consistent  with  the  military  requirement, 
the  economic  and  financial  capability  of 
the  buyer  to  pay,  the  probable  Impact 
on  the  buyer's  neighbors  and  the  conse- 
quent efTect  on  UJ3.  security  interests.  I 
believe  that  these  limitations  are  well  re- 
flected in  the  proposed  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve those  who  have  been  concerned  with 
U.S.  arms  sales  policies  in  the  past  will 
find  their  concerns  allayed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill. 

It  should  be  noted  particularly  by 
those  concerned  with  so-called  country  i 
loans  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  that 
such  loans  are  barred  by  this  bill;  by 
those  concerned  with  possible  fragmen- 
tation of  the  management  of  sales  ac- 
tivities, that  this  bill  vests  full  responsi- 
bility in  the  Secretary  of  State  to  inte- 
grate military  sales  with  other  U.S.  ac- 
tivities abroad  to  assure  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  is  best  served : 
by  those  concerned  with  possible  third 
country  transfers,  that  the  bill  requires 
the  buyer  must  agree  not  to  transfer  title 
or  possession  without  the  prior  consent 
of  the  President:  by  those  concerned 
with  the  diversion  of  assets  to  excessive 
military  procurement  by  the  economi- 
cally less  developed  countries,  that  the  bill 
requires  the  withholding  of  fiuther  credit 
when  the  President  determines  that  such 
diversion  is  taking  place;  by  those  con- 
cerned with  the  total  level  of  military 
sales  to  less  developed  countries,  that 
the  bill  establishes  ceilings  for  Latin 
American  and  African  countries  as  well 
as  on  the  total  of  credit  sales  extended 
under  the  bill  worldwide;  and  by  those 
concerned  with  the  lnsu£Qclency  of  in- 
formation available  to  the  Congress,  that 
the  bill  establishes  the  requirement  for 
a  series  of  semiannual  and  annual  re- 
ports on  many  aspects  of  military  sales. 

In  a  world  of  sovereign  countries,  the 


management  of  military  sales  involves 
complex  Issues.  I  believe,  the  proposed 
legiidation  avoids  the  two  extremes  of 
insufficient  U.S.  support  to  our  friends 
and  allies  on  the  one  hand  and  insuffi- 
cient restraints  and  controls  in  regard 
to  military  exports  on  the  otlier.  I  urge 
my  colleagues,  to  join  me  in  voting  for 
passage  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  have  further  requests 
for  time? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Cleric  \\1I1 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act". 

CHAPTER  1.— FOREIGN  AND  NATIONAL 
SBCTTRITT  POIilOT  OBJECTIVES  AND 
RESTRAINTS 

SBcnoN  1.  Thi  Need  foe  Intebnational 
Defense  Cooperation  and  Militakt  Export 
CoNTKOLS. — As  declared  by  the  Congress  m 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act.  an 
ultimate  goal  of  the  United  States  continues 
to  be  a  world  which  Is  free  from  the  scourge 
of  war  and  the  dangers  and  burdens  of 
armaments;  In  which  the  use  of  force  has 
been  subordinated  to  the  rule  of  law;  and 
In  which  international  adjustments  to  a 
changing  world  are  achieved  peacefully.  In 
furtherance  of  that  goal,  It  remains  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  encourage 
regional  arms  control  and  disarmament 
agreements    and    to   discourage    arms    races. 

The  Congress  recognizes,  however,  that 
the  United  States  and  other  free  and  Inde- 
pendent countries  continue  to  have  valid 
requirements  for  effective  and  mutually 
beneficial  defense  relationships  In  order  to 
maintain  and  foster  the  environment  of 
International  peace  and  security  essential 
to  social,  economic,  and  political  progress. 
Because  of  the  growing  cost  and  complexity 
of  defense  equipment,  It  Is  Increasingly 
difficult  and  uneconomic  for  any  country, 
particularly  a  developing  country,  to  fill  all 
of  Its  legitimate  defense  requirements  from 
its  own  design  and  production  base.  The 
need  for  International  defense  cooperation 
among  the  United  States  and  those  friendly 
countries  to  which  It  is  allied  by  mutual  de- 
fense treaties  Is  especially  Important,  since 
the  effectiveness  of  their  armed  forces  to 
act  In  concert  to  deter  or  defeat  aggression 
is  directly  related  to  the  operational  com- 
patibility of  their  defense  equipment. 

Accordingly,  It  remains  the  poUcy  of  the 
United  States  to  facUltate  the  common  de- 
fense by  entering  Into  international  arrange- 
ments with  friendly  countries  which  further 
the  objective  of  applying  agreed  resources  of 
each  country  to  programs  and  projects  cf 
cooperative  exchange  of  data,  research,  de- 
velopment, production,  proctirement,  and 
logistics  support  to  achieve  specific  national 
defense  requirements  and  objectives  of  mu- 
tual concern.  To  this  end.  this  Act  author- 
izes sales  by  the  UiUted  States  Government 
to  friendly  countries  liavlng  sufficient  wealth 
to  maintain  and  equip  their  own  mUltary 
forces  at  adequate  strength,  or  to  assume 
progressively  larger  shares  of  the  costs 
thereof,  without  undue  burden  to  their  econ- 
omies. In  accordance  with  the  restraints  and 
control  measures  specified  herein  and  In  fur- 
therance of  the  security  objectives  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
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It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  aU  such 
■ales  be  approved  only  when  they  are  con- 
aUtent  with  the  foreign  policy  Interests  of 
the  United  States,  the  purposes  of  the  for- 
eign assistance  program  of  the  United  States 
as  embodied  In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1861.  as  amended,  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  military  requirement,  and  the  eco- 
nomic and  financial  capability  of  the  recipi- 
ent country,  with  particular  regard  being 
riven,  where  appropriate,  to  proper  balance 
imong  such  sales,  grant  mUltary  asstatance, 
and  economic  assistance  as  weU  as  to  the 
impact  of  the  sales  on  programs  of  social  and 
economic  development  and  on  existing  or 
incipient  arms  races. 

StC        a.       COOEDIKATION       WrTH       POEEXGN 

PouCT.— (a)  Nothing  contained  In  thU  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  Infringe  upon  the 
powers  or  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(b)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  SUte,  taking  Into  account 
other  United  States  activities  abroad,  such 
as  military  assistance,  economic  assistance, 
and  food  for  freedom,  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  contmuous  supervision  and  general  dl- 
recUon  of  sales  under  this  Act.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  determining  whether  there 
Bhall  be  a  sale  to  a  country  and  the  amount 
thereof  to  the  end  that  sales  are  integrated 
with  other  United  States  actlvlUes  and  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  best 
served  thereby. 

(c)  The  President  shall  prescribe  appropri- 
ate procedures  to  assure  coordination  among 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment m  each  country,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Diplomatic 
Mission.  The  Chief  of  the  dlplomaUc  mission 
BhaU  make  sure  that  recommendations  of 
such  representatives  pertaining  to  sales  are 
coordinated  with  political  and  economic  con- 
siderations, and  his  conunents  shall  accom- 
pBny  such  recommendations  if  he  so  desires. 

Sec  3  EuGXBnjrr.— No  defense  article  or 
defense  service  shaU  be  sold  by  the  United 
States  Government  under  this  Act  to  any 
country      or      mtematlonal      organization 

unless —  .  .  . 

(1)  the  President  finds  that  the  furnishing 
of  defense  articles  and  defense  services  to 
such  country  or  international  organization 
win  strengtoen  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  promote  world  peace; 

(2)  the  country  or  International  organiza- 
tion shall  have  agreed  not  to  transfer  title  to, 
or  possession  of,  any  defense  article  so  tur- 
nlshed  to  It  to  anyone  not  an  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  of  that  country  or  Interna- 
tional organization  unless  the  consent  of  the 
President  has  first  been  obtamed;  and 

(3)  the  country  or  international  organiza- 
tion is  otherwise  eligible  to  purchase  defense 
articles  or  defense  services. 
The  President  shaU  promptly  submit  a  report 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represento- 
tives  and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  on  the  ImplementaUon  of 
each  agreement  entered  Into  pursuant  to 
clause  (2)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  4.  Pdeposes  for  Which  Mn-rrAST  Sales 
BT  THE  Untted  STATES  ARE  AtJTHORizED. — De- 
fense articles  and  defense  services  shall  be 
sold  by  the  United  States  Government  under 
this  Act  to  friendly  countries  solely  for  in- 
ternal security,  for  leglUmate  self-defense,  to 
permit  the  recipient  country  to  participate  In 
regional  or  coUectlve  arrangements  or  meas- 
ures consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  or  otherwise  to  permit  the 
recipient  counti7  to  participate  In  collective 
measures  requested  by  the  United  Nations  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  restoring  In- 
ternational peace  and  security,  or  for  the  ptir- 
pose  of  enabling  foreign  military  forces  In 
less  developed  friendly  countries  to  construct 
public  works  and  to  engage  In  other  activities 
helpful  to  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  such  friendly  coxmtries.  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  such  foreign  mili- 


tary forces  should  not  be  maintained  or  es- 
tablished solely  for  civic  action  activities  and 
that  such  civic  action  activities  not  signifi- 
cantly detract  from  the  capability  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  to  perform  their  military  missions 
and  be  coordinated  with  and  form  part  of  the 
total  economic  and  social  development  effort. 

Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  since  this  chapter  1  of 
the  bill  Is  a  statement  of  poUcy,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  part  of  the 
bill,  to  page  6,  line  15,  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMXNDKENT    OFFSJUU   BT    MS.    SZTTSS 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Retjss:  On  page 
3,  after  line  25,  Insert: 

"It  Is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
sales  and  guaranties  under  sections  21,  22, 
23.  and  24,  shall  not  be  approved  where  they 
would  have  the  effect  of  arming  military 
dictatora  who  are  denying  social  progress  to 
their  own  people:  Provided,  That  the  Presi- 
dent may  waive  this  limitation  when  he 
determines  It  would  be  Important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  and  promptly 
so  reports  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Conmilttee  on  For- 
eign Relations  In  the  Senate." 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  simply  seeks  to  insure  that 
the  bill  before  us  contains  the  same  pro- 
vision against  arming  military  dictators 
who  are  denying  social  progress  to  their 
own  people,  as  was  contained  in  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  Extension  Act — ^Public 
Law  90-267 — which  became  law  on  last 
March  13,  1968. 

The  amendment  prohibits  sales  which 
have  the  effect  of  arming  military  dicta- 
tors who  are  denying  progress  to  their 
own  people.  Then  it  provides  that  the 
Prudent  can,  as  in  other  situations, 
waive  the  provision  if  he  determines  that 
the  sale  is  important  to  our  national  se- 
curity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  is  self- 
explanatory.  I  am  sure  we  do  not  want 
to  help  military  dictators  who  are  op- 
pressing their  own  people. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  as  I  un- 
derstand, has  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman was  kind  enough  to  advise  us 
about  this  amendment  and  we,  on  the 
majority  side,  have  looked  it  over.  We 
have  also  been  in  consultation  with  the 
executive  branch.  I  note  that  this  is  now 
a  part  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  law. 
The  majority  has  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a 
little  confused.  I  wonder  why  you  think 
the  President  will  waive  this  limitation? 


Would  he  then  approve  of  dictators  un- 
der certain  conditions? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  would  hope  that  the 
President  would  not  avail  himself  of  this 
waiver  provision. 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  You  hope  so? 
Mr.  REUSS.  That  waiver  provision  Is 
in  the  existing  law  and  that  is  why  it  is 
included  in  the  amendment.  Of  course, 
I  can  imagine  a  situation  where  our  own 
national    interest    might    require    our 
leader  to  disregard  many  of  the  things 
that  are  said  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  waive  the  provision,  if 
that  is  the  way  the  situation  worked  out. 
But  I  think  the  important  thing  in  the 
amendment  is  that  it  says  that  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  the  United  States  of  America 
is  not  about  to  be  in  the  business  of  arm- 
ing military  dictators. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  The  President  might 
feel  that  it  was  very  important  for  us  to 
get  folksy  with  Mr.  Castro  because  he  is 
right  near  our  own  shores,  only  90  miles 
away,  and  he  is  doing  a  lot  of  purveying. 
Would  you  want  to  be  sure  that  he  could 
doit? 

Mr.  REUSS.  This  amendment,  of 
course,  would  prevent  anything  as  out- 
landish as  arming  a  military  dictator  like 
the  present  ruler  of  Cuba.  I  do  not  think 
any  President  of  the  United  States— Pres- 
ident Johnson  or  whoever  might  be  our 
President  next  year— would  entertain  for 
a  moment  any  suggestion  of  exercising 
this  waiver  right.  I  have  no  other  way  of 
phrasing  it.  other  than  to  give  him  that 
right. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  The  gentleman  him- 
self has  used  the  word  "military."  You 
mcluded  that  in  your  discussion  here 
with  me  I  am  wondering  whether  it 
should  or  should  not  be  in  the  bill.  What 
protection  have  we  against  a  President 
who  might  be  a  little  defective? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  trying  to  strengthen 
the  bill.  There  is  notiiing  in  the  bill  now 
that  even  discourages  a  President  from 
arming  military  dictators  who  are  re- 
pressing their  own  people.  The  sense  and 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  make 
it  a  general  rule  that  we  are  not  gomg 
to  arm  military  dictators.  The  waiver 
possibility  is  in  there  because  I  can  en- 
visage situations  in  which  the  President 
might,  imder  circumstances  that  would 
be  acceptable  on  both  sides  of  this  House, 
exercise  that  discretion. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  He  has  made  it  exceedingly 

clc&r 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

As  I  tried  to  say  a  few  moments  ago, 
I  doubt  that  anyone  can  find  more  than 
a  half  dozen  sections  of  tills  bill  which 
do  not  contain  discretionary  power  vest- 
ed in  the  President  to  waive  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  had  a  good  amendment  up  to 
that  point  when  he  inserted  the  waiver 
to  be  exercised  by  the  President.  The 
amendment  as  it  now  stands  is  window 
dressing,  nothing  more. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Perxhsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  In  the  foreign  aid  bill  there  is  an 
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overall  waiver  di  uae  f  or  the  President. 
In  thl«  bill  there  Is  not.  So  apedflrally. 
aeetlon-by-sectloi ,  the  waivers  must  be 
written  out. 

Mr.  QROSS.  Y  »;  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  t  lere  are  Innumerable 
waivers  In  the  I  arelgn  Assistance  Act, 
and  these  walvei  t  are  capped  by  a  so- 
djled  grandfath(  r  clause  that  provides 
the  President  can  waive  almost  any  pro- 
vision in  the  Poi  sign  Assistance  Act.  It 
does  not  make  it  -ight  to  give  any  Presi- 
dent such  unllml  «d  power  in  this  field. 

Mr.  MORGAN  Does  the  gentleman 
want  a  waiver  cause  like  that  In  this 
bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  V  'ell,  you  might  Just  as 
well  have  it.  You  have  provided  waivers 
almost  everywhei  e  else  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  M '.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  a]  predate  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  yieldl  ig.  I  would  merely  like 
to  ask-idie  gentlt  man  who  prepared  the 
amendment  on  whom  his  amendment 
woiild  place  the  lesponslbility  for  deter- 
mining who  is  o  •  who  is  not  a  dictator 
and.  more  speciflpally.  which  dictator  al- 


lows or  prevents  social  progress? 

Mr.  REUSS.  M  r.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wlU  ylelc  further,  the  responsi- 
bility for  detemlnlng  whether  a  given 
leader  is  a  miliary  dictator  is  placed 
imder  this  amen  Iment  on  the  President 
of  the  United  St  ktes.  That  I  think  is  the 
only  place  when  It  can  be  placed,  and  It 
is  certainly  the  ntentlon  of  the  author 
of  the  amendme  it,  myself,  to  mean  that 
a  military  dlctat  )r  means  a  military  dic- 
tator— Communl  st.  Fascist,  left,  right,  or 
any  other  kind  <  f  military  dictator  who, 
by  force  of  aras,  keeps  the  will  of  his 
people  from  being  expressed.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  wi  nt  to,  imder  normal  clr- 
cimistances,  ma  te  the  arming  of  such 
military  dlctatoi  s  an  aim  of  n.S.  policy. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  think  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman's  resi  onse.  But  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  this  would  not  apply  auto- 
matically wlthort  exercise  of  the  presi- 
dential waiver  t  >  a  tribal  chief,  for  ex- 
ample, or  an  emperor  or  some  other 
leader  of  a  sover(  dgn  nation.  Without  ex- 
ercising the  dis<  retionary  clause,  would 
the  President,  onder  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  aut  ^matically  say  who  is  a 
military  dlctatoi .  and  who  is  or  who  is 
not  among  them  denying  social  progress? 

Mr.  RIIUSS.  1  he  President,  imder  the 
amendment,  woild  be  required  to  act 
only  if  he  deteimtoes — and  Uils  is  for 
him  to  determlie — that  someone  is  a 
military  dlctatoi .  In  such  a  case  he  must 
either  not  valicate  the  proposed  arms 
sale  or  exercise  lis  waiver  provision  and 
report  it  to  the  £  peaker  of  the  House  and 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HALL.  1 1  lank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRli^  AN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  >flered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI. 

The  amendmt  nt  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDIIZNT     >rmKD  BT   MB.   PEIXT 

Mr.  PELLY.  B  [r.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  rea<  asfoUows 

Amendment  offt  red  by  Mr.  Pbxt:  On  page 
4,  Uq«  23,  Insert  "(•)"  ImmedUtely  before 
"No". 


On  page  6,  line  18,  strike  out  "aecUon"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "subeectlon". 

On  page  6,  Immediately  after  Une  18,  Insert 
tbe  following: 

"(b)  No  defense  article  or  defense  service 
shall  be  sold  by  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  under  this  Act  to  any  country  which, 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  selsea 
or  take*  Into  custody  or  Onea  an  American 
nshlng  vessel  engaged  In  nshlng  more  than 
twelve  miles  ttom  tbe  coast  of  that  country. 
The  President  may  waive  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  when  he  determines  It  to  be 
Important  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  promptly  so  reports  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representattves  and 
tbe  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate." 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
provides  that  any  nation  seizing  an 
American  vessel  or  taking  it  into  custody 
more  than  12  miles  off  their  shore  would 
not  qualify  under  HJl.  15681  to  receive 
reimbursable  military  equipment.  In 
case  transfer  of  mllitaJT  equipment  were 
important  to  national  security  in  some 
special  instance,  my  bill  provides  the 
President  could  waive  the  provision  of 
this  prohibition. 

The  importance  of  such  an  amend- 
ment is  evidenced  by  the  criminal  activ- 
ities of  some  Latin  American  countries 
which,  at  gunpoint,  have  l)een  seizing 
America  fishing  vessels  on  the  high  seas. 
Some  of  these  nations  claim  200  miles 
Jurisdiction  off  their  shorelines,  ccmtrary 
to  any  international  convention. 

The  most  serious  seizures  in  recent 
years  occurred  Just  last  month  when 
Ecuadorian  naval  vessels  kidnaped  four 
American  tuna  vessels  from  more  than 
20  miles  off  their  coast,  took  them  into 
port  for  4  days,  and  leveled  a  fine  of  over 
$200,000  against  the  owners  of  these  ves- 
sels before  releasing  them. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  serious  to  me 
as  these  seizures  are  themselves  is  the 
fact  that  former  American  military  ves- 
sels on  loan  to  certain  Latin  American 
countries,  made  possible  by  UJS.  military 
assistance,  have  been  used  to  harass, 
intimidate  and  seize  American  fishing 
boats. 

The  Ecuadorian  patrol  boat  Esmeral- 
des,  formerly  the  U5.S.  Enice.  and  the 
Cayambe.  formerly  the  UJ3J3.  Cusabo. 
have  been  used  against  American  fisher- 
men, and  the  seriousness  of  the  use  of 
the  Cayambe.  is  that  this  is  a  yard  vessd 
on  loan  which  under  agreement  with  the 
United  States  was  not  to  be  used  out  of 
port.  Last  year,  the  Cayambe  was  used 
to  seize  three  American  fishing  boats 
which  were  traveling  toward  Peru,  35, 
50,  and  51  miles  offshore  respectively. 

Seizures  have  taken  place  as  far  out  at 
sea  as  200  miles.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  dur- 
ing some  of  these  attacks,  guns  have  been 
fired  at  American  citizens.  The  gravesft 
of  these  attacks  was  December  6,  1965, 
when  an  American  vessel  captain  and  his 
navigator  were  injured  when  the  captain 
of  a  Peruvian  naval  vessel  sprayed  the 
pilothouse  of  the  tuna  vessel  Mayflower 
with  a  shotgun  blast. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  committee  to 
adopt  my  amendment  and  assure  that  in 
the  future  we  do  not  render  military  as- 
sistance to  countries  that  use  this  aid 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  especially  in  cases  of  Illegal 


seizure*  of  American  citizens  and  prop- 
erty on  the  high  seas. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
this  is  a  problem  that  there  has  been  a 
serious  proUem  Involving  our  fishing 
veflsds  from  tb«  States  of  Washington, 
California,  and  the  Pacific  coast  area.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  on 
September  6  the  World  Bank  made  a 
loan  to  Ecuador  to  finance  a  fishing 
fleet.  Was  any  protest  made  about  this 
loan  of  $5.3  million  which  the  World 
Bank  is  making  to  Increase  the  fishing 
fleet  of  Ecuador? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
be  on  the  floor  when  I  spoke  yesterday 
he  would  have  heard  me  express  myself 
on  the  subject  of  that  loan.  I  believe 
this  is  a  good  example  of  what  we  are 
tnrlng  to  stop.  We  are  tnrlng  to  stop  as- 
sistance to  foreign  countries  who  illegally 
seize  U.S.  fishermen  and  their  vessels  on 
the  high  seas. 

I  may  say  that  the  loan,  I  believe  will 
not  go  toward  military  vessels  but  rather 
toward  developing  the  Ecuadorian  Ash- 
ing industry  and  their  own  resources 
down  there. 

I  can  only  say  that  time  and  again  I 
have  taken  the  well  of  this  House  to  pro- 
test tbe  illegal  seizure  of  these  vessels 
on  the  high  seas.  This  Is  one  way  I  be- 
lieve we  can  deter  such  attadcs  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  can  assure  ttie  gen- 
tleman I  sympathize  with  his  position. 
He  knows  that  over  a  period  of  years 
this  matter  has  been  considered  in  con- 
ferences on  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  I 
have  been  sympathetic  to  the  plight  of 
the  American  fishermen  who  are  fish- 
ing in  South  American  waters,  whose 
vessels  are  seized  illegally. 

As  I  remember  it,  the  first  foreign  as- 
sistance bill  oontaiziing  a  provision  deal- 
ing with  this  matter  was  put  in  by  the 
other  IxKly  where  it  had  been  offered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  California.  We 
worked  out  some  language  and  we  have 
made  it  stronger. 

Again  I  want  to  say  that  this  is  a 
very  difficult  amendment  for  me  to  op- 
pose. The  waiver  clause  ought  to  make 
it  possible  to  deal  with  unforeseen 
emergencies. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  says,  we 
do  not  like  a  bill  with  too  many  waiver 
clauses  in  it.  I  want  to  tell  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  previous  to  the 
waiver  clause  included  in  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, plus  this  waiver  clause,  there  were 
only  two  waiver  clauses  in  the  whole  bill. 

It  is  possible  that  more  waiver  clauses 
will  be  put  in  on  the  floor  today  than 
were  in  the  bill  as  it  came  out  of  the 
committee. 

Again.  I  am  sjmipathetic  toward  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  urge  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  say  that  here 
again  is  a  potentially  good  amendment 
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planted  in  it. 

Incidentally,  since  I  have  a  few  seconds 
left,  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsm  [Mr.  Rsussl 
that  I  never  heard  of  a  nonmllitary  dic- 
tator. Has  the  gentleman  ever  heard  of 

one?      ^    ^ 

Mr.  REUSS.  If  there  is  one.  he  deserves 
a  lot  Of  credit  for  getting  away  with  It 
That  is  why  I  put  in  the  "military  dic- 
tators." If  I  am  redundant,  it  will  not 
matter.  _ 

Mr.  LONG  of  BCatyland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Per6n  of  Ar- 
gentina is  called  a  nonmilltary  dictator. 
He  has  often  been  so  described,  anyway. 

Mr.  GROSS.Perdn? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  can  have 
his  opinion  of  Per6n  as  a  nonmilltary 
dictator.  I  would  not  agree  with  him.  He 
could  not  have  stayed  so  long  In  power 
in  Argentina  without  the  benefit  of  mili- 
tary support. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  merely  say 
he  has  often  been  described  as  a  non- 
milltary dictator. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  PzlltI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chah:- 
man,  I  have  two  amendments,  one  on 
page  5  and  one  on  page  6.  Both  amend- 
ments are  closely  related.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  at  the  same  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

AMXMDKXIfT    OimBI   BT    MB.    lOITO   Or 
ICABTlAin) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land: On  page  ft,  line  e,  strike  out  "tbe  con- 
sent of  tbe  President  has  first  been  obtained: " 
and  Insert  tbe  foUowlng:  "tbe  President  de- 
termines that  such  transfer  Is  vital  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States;". 

The  CHAIRBIAN.  The  genUemsm  from 
Maryland  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  My  amend- 
ment would  strengthen  control  over  the 
transfer  of  defense  articles  by  requiring 
a  Presidential  determination  that  such 
a  transfer  is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States.  As  the  bill  now 
reads,  mere  Presidential  consent  is  re- 
quired in  transfers  of  defense  articles, 
but  such  consent  without  the  determina- 
tion that  the  transfers  are  vital  to  our 
national  security  is  apparently  easily  ob- 
tained. I  feel  that  the  President  should 
be  under  greater  constraints  when  con- 
sidering the  transfer  of  UJB.  defense 
articles. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  wonder  if  I 
could  finish  my  statement. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Just  at  that  point,  what 


form  is  that  determination  to  be  made 
in  by  the  Department?  A  written  report 
to  the  Congress? 

Mr.  LONG  of  BCaryland.  Yes.  This  is 
required  in  the  bill  Itself  later  on.  So  this 
is  automatic  in  the  bill  referred  to  the 
Congress,  if  you  will  look  at  it,  a  little 
later  cm. 

We  all  know  that  the  UJS.  equipment 
sold  to  foreign  countries  sometimes  ends 
up  in  the  possession  of  countries  not  au- 
thorized to  have  that  equipment.  The  ex- 
ample that  comes  most  readily  to  my 
mind  is  that  of  a  deal  this  year  under 
Which  Italy  sells  UJS.  tanks  to  Paidstan. 
Under  the  arrangements  of  the  deal, 
the  United  States  would  allow  Italy  to 
sell  refurbished  American  M-47  tanks  to 
Pakistan.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  International  Security  Affairs 
Wamke  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  its  June  hearings  on 
this  bill  that  U.S.  approval  had  been 
given  for  the  acquisition  by  Pakistan  of 
the  tanks,  but  that  no  contract  had  been 
consummated.  Questioned  on  this  point 
by  Senator  Goic,  Assistant  Secretary 
Wamke  noted  that  the  lack  of  consum- 
mation of  the  deal  was  on  the  part  of 
Pakistan,  not  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  stated,  "The  U£.  Govern- 
ment has  approved  it." 

The  UJB.  Government  has  given  Italy 
permission  to  sell  UJS.  tanks  to  Pakis- 
tan. Yet.  as  early  as  1965.  the  United 
States  halted  all  military  shipments  to 
Pakistan  as  a  consequence  of  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  between  Pakistan  and 
India,  a  confiict  in  which  UJS.  arms  were 
used  by  both  sides  Eigainst  each  other. 
I  saw  this  myself  when  I  was  on  the 
Indian  Ijorder  up  in  the  Lajore  section 
late  in  1965.  In  1966  the  United  States 
partially  lifted  the  suspension  by  per- 
mitting Pakistan  to  purchase  for  cash  or 
credit  but  subjected  each  sale  to  a  case- 
by-case  review. 

We  caimot  take  lightly  the  fact  that 
same  countries  go  through  a  third  coun- 
try to  obtain  our  military  equipment.  My 
amendment  would  call  for  tighter  con- 
trols over  the  transfer  of  this  equipment 
to  countries  not  authorized  to  receive  it. 
The  restrlctlCBi  against  transfers  must  be 
interpreted  In  its  strictest  sense.  The  bar 
can  be  lowered  only  for  one  reason — if 
the  transfer  is  vital  to  the  national  secu- 
rity of  this  country — a  real,  not  a  far- 
fetched danger. 

I  am  very  sympathetic  to  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  fnxn 
Iowa.  He  said  that  there  are  an  awful 
lot  of  loopholes  in  all  of  this  legislation. 
Apparently  you  cannot  get  legislation 
through  without  some  loopholes,  but  I 
would  like  them  to  be  as  small  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  is  what  this  amendment 
undertakes  to  do. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the  proponent 
of  this  amendment  is  very  sincere.  But 
under  the  ellglbill^  section  with  which 
we  are  dealing  we  provide  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  that  no  defense  articles 
or  service  shall  be  sold  by  the  UJS.  Gov- 
ernment imder  this  act  to  any  country 
unless  "the  President  finds  that  the  fur- 
nishing of  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  to  such  country  or  international 
organization  will  strengthen  the  security 


of  the  United  States  and  promote  world 
peace." 

If  these  are  criteria  for  the  sale  in  the 
first  instance,  It  seems  to  me  we  need 
not  go  beyond  those  criteria  in  the  case  of 
a  transfer,  especially  when  the  transfer 
is  conditioned  upon  the  consent  of  the 
President  having  lieen  first  obtained.  The 
President  would  be  bound  by  the  criteria 
laid  down  in  the  law. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Certainly. 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Maryland.  Of  course,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment  to  make 
it  more  stringent. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  imderstand  that,  but 
the  language  in  the  blU  is  already  suf- 
ficiently restrictive. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  say  this  be- 
cause it  seems  certain  that  military 
equipment  which  we  have  sold  to  one 
country  was  arranged  to  be  transferred 
to  another  country,  from  Italy  to  Pakis- 
tan. Certainly  the  language  that  we  have 
had  in  the  past  has  lieen  stretched  by 
the  President,  although  it  was  really 
done  by  the  Department  of  State,  and 
still  is.  They  find  that  they  can  stretch 
that  language.  It  should  be  made  very 
difficult  for  the  President  to  allow  arms 
sold  to  Italy  to  be  resold  to  Pakistan,  un- 
less vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  We  should  make  this  sis  strong  as 
possible  because  we  are  only  increasing 
the  probability  of  war  lietween  Pakistan 
and  India.  Certainly  this  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  The  amendment  should  be  strong. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  this 
legislation  in  the  hearings,  there  have 
been  no  sales  of  any  arms  to  India  or 
Pakistan.  I  do  not  know  where  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  is  getting  his  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  have  a  state- 
ment here  from  the  New  York  Times, 
which  appeared  in  an  article  of  Maroh 
28,  announcing  the  approval  of  a  deal 
permitting  Italy  to  sell  rebuilt  American 
M-47  tanks  to  Pakistan. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  SecreUry  of  De- 
fense testified  before  our  committee  on 
June  26  to  the  effect  that  there  had  been 
no  such  sale. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  In  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  this  spring.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  International  Secu- 
rity Affairs  Wamke  testified  that  TJB. 
approval  had  been  given  to  allow  Italy 
to  sell  refurbished  American  M-47  tanks 
to  Pakistan,  but  said  that  no  contract 
had  been  consummated.  Questioned  on 
this  point  by  Senator  Gore,  Assistant 
Secretary  Wamke  noted  that  the  lack  of 
consummation  of  the  deal  was  on  the 
part  of  Pakistan,  not  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  stated,  "The  UJS. 
Government  has  approved  it." 

Would  the  gentleman  deny  that  Amer- 
ican arms  that  we  have  sold  to  one 
country  have  not  in  fact  been  transferred 
to  another  counixy  or  other  countries? 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Obviously  there  have 

been  transfers.  We  provide  for  transfers 
in  the  law.  The  on^  question  is  this:  I 

would  say  that  in  a  situation  of  this 
kind  the  transfer  In  the  second  case  is 
more  stringent  than  the  transfer  in  the 
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Foreign  Assistance  Appropriations  Act 
of  fiscal  1968. 

Last  year's  foreign  assistance  appro- 
priations legislation  dealt  with  both  our 
military  assistance  programs  and  our 
foreign  military  sales  programs,  the 
latter  in  the  form  of  the  revolving  sales 
credit  fimd  which  has  now  been  elimi- 
nated. This  year  the  foreign  military 
sales  program  has  been  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  foreign  assistance  au- 
thorizing legislation  and  is  embodied  in 
the  separate  act  which  is  before  us  for 
ocHislderatlon  today.  As  I  stated  earlier, 
when  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1968 
was  before  this  body,  I  introduced  an 
amendment  restricting  the  use  of  ovu: 
military  assistance  program  for  provid- 
ing sophisticated  weapons  to  less-devel- 
oped, countries.  The  purpose  of  my 
amendment  today  is  to  accomplish  the 
same  restriction  that  we  imposed  on 
these  military  assistance  programs  in 
the  case  of  our  foreign  military  sales 
programs. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  sophisticated 
weapons  which  are  not  needed  by  these 
less-developed  coimtries  and  on  which 
these  less-developed  countries  cannot 
afford  to  waste  their  limited  resources. 
These  less-developed  countries  should 
not  be  wasting  money  that  is  needed  for 
their  own  critically  Important  domestic 
programs  on  weapons  they  cannot  af- 
ford and  do  not  need.  Our  Nation  should 
not  play  any  role  in  assisting  in  this 
wasteful  and  dangerous  kind  of  activity. 
In  the  event  that  these  nations  go  out 
and  buy  these  weapons  from  some  other 
source,  another  amendment  which  I 
have  introduced  and  which  the  House 
has  passed  provides  that  our  economic 
assistance  to  them  will  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  amount  they 
have  spent  on  the  purchase  of  these  un- 
necessary weapons. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  offering 
today  simply  extends  to  oiu:  foreign 
military  sales  programs  the  same  kind  of 
limitations  which  we  have  already  im- 
posed concerning  our  military  assistance 
program. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  this  body  to  vote 
for  my  amendment  and  to  thereby  es- 
tablish a  policy  which  will  prevent  this 
country  from  selling  imnecessary  sophis- 
ticated weapons  of  war  to  less-developed 
countries  who  cannot  afford  them. 

Mr.  F'ULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  POLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
on  his  statement.  I  believe  it  is  a  fine 
amendment.  However.  I  do  have  one 
question,  and  that  is  that  when  a  listing 
is  made  of  the  countries  excepted  such  as 
Greece.  Turkey.  Japan.  Israel,  the  Re- 
pubUc  of  China,  the  Philippines,  and 
Korea,  that  when  a  list  is  made,  that  is 
a  list  that  excludes  other  underdevel(«)ed 
countries — for  example,  it  might  exclude 
Thailand.  Indonesia — without  going  into 
some  other  countries — does  the  gentle- 
man believe  the  list  is  advisable?  Is  not 
the  amendment  fine  Just  by  citing  the 
principle,  and  then  of  course  it  is  up  to 
the  President  to  determine  if  such  financ- 
ing is  important  to  the  national  seciurity? 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
the  point  raised  by  the  gentleman  is  well 
taken,  and  I  must  speak  very  frankly  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania;  in  my 
original  amendment  last  year  I  was  driv- 
ing at  Latin  America  and  Africa.  I  was 
attempting  to  prevent  the  sale  of  sophis- 
ticated weapons  of  war,  such  as  jet 
fighters,  especially,  to  Latin  America  and 
Africa.  In  executive  session  it  was  felt 
that  each  of  the  countries  which  are  our 
allies  that  lie  imderneath  the  underbelly 
of  the  Sino-Sovlet  bloc  should  have  spe- 
cial consideration  and.  therefore,  should 
be  specifically  exempted  and  further 
some  were  reluctant  to  single  out  specific 
areas  and  felt  this  was  a  more  diplomatic 
way  of  doing  it. 

But  the  main  thrust  of  the  amend- 
ment, both  here  and  in  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  was  to  put  a  stop  to  the  arms  race 
that  was  building  up  in  South  America 
and  in  Africa. 

As  you  know.  Brazil  is  presently  con- 
templating buying  some  sophisticated 
weapons  of  war.  Chile  has  already  gotten 
into  it.  You  know  what  happened  in 
Peru — they  have  already  gotten  into  the 
jet  club. 

As  a  result  of  my  amendment  which 
was  on  appropriation  foreign  aid  bill  last 
year,  the  Department  of  State  withheld 
economic  assistance  to  Peru. 

I  cannot  argue  with  the  gentleman.  But 
in  order  to  prevent  any  complications,  it 
was  decided  to  exclude  the  countries  who 
lie  underneath  the  underbelly  of  the 
Slno-Soviet  bloc. 

I  imagine  that  since  the  gentleman 
would  be  on  the  conference  conmiittee 
that  he  could  work  out  a  satisfactory 
compromise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  aslc 
the  author  of  the  amendment  some  ques- 
tions. 

Last  year  in  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation bill,  the  Conte-Long  amend- 
ments were  incorporated  under  the  rule 
relating  to  that  bill. 

Would  the  gentleman  tell  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  whether  the  Conte- 
Long  amendment  that  is  now  a  part  of 
the  1967  appropriation  act  is  permanent 
legislation  or  whether  the  reason  you  are 
offering  this  amendment  here  today  as 
you  did  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  Is  that  you  feel  these 
amendments  are  not  permanent  legisla- 
tion and  therefore  should  be  offered  to 
these  two  bills? 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs is  absolutely  right. 

These  amendments  which  we  offered 
last  year  on  the  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tion bill  expired  with  the  appropriation 
bill  on  June  30  and,  therefore,  there  is  a 
need  for  some  new  legislation  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Is  this  amendment 
similar  to  the  amendment  that  the  gen- 
tleman offered  to  the  foreign  assistance 
act? 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  Is  exactly  the  same.  In 
fact,  these  were  two  amendments.  They 
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were  adopted  and  agreed  to,  but  in  con- 
ference you  struck  out  the  countries  that 
the  genUeman  from  Pennsylvania  was 
discussing  here. 

But  the  thrust  of  the  amendments  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  ones  that  were 
offered  this  year  here  on  the  floor  of  the 

House. 

At  that  time  there  were  two  amend- 
ments. One  amendment  stated  that  we 
could  not  sell,  give,  et  cetera  any  so- 
phisticated weapons  of  war  to  any  im- 
derdeveloped  country  with  the  same  ex- 
ceptions as  my  amendment  today 
and  the  second  amendment  provided 
that  if  the  underdeveloped  country 
went  out  and  bought  these  weapons  of 
war  from  a  third  country,  our  economic 
assistance  to  that  country  would  be  re- 
duced accordingly— the  only  difference 
between  this  amendment  and  the  other 
I  offered  is  that  the  conference  struck 
the  countries  named. 

Ml-.    MORGAN.    As    the     gentleman 

stated,  we  did  change  this  in  conference. 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  took  out  the  names 

of  the  countries  but  kept  the  sense  of 

the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  f.^r  as  our  side  is 
concerned,  we  will  be  glad  to  take  this 
amendment  to  conference. 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  simply  like  to 
support  what  the  gentleman  from  Peim- 
sylvania  has  said  in  regard  to  the  unde- 
sirabillty  of  mentioning  particular  coun- 
tries in  an  amendment  of  this  sort. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  made  an  excellent  point  and 
I  hope  that  these  names,  if  they  are  not 
stricken  now,  will  be  stricken  in  confer- 
ence. 


I  have  particularly  In  mind  the  fact 
that  this  list  still  includes  the  country 
of  Greece.  It  is  certainly  a  most  contro- 
versial question  as  to  whether  we  should 
be  extending  mlUtary  aid  to  Greece  at 
this  particular  time. 

I  realize  that  Greece  was  included  in 
the  list  last  year  but  I  think  since  then 
the  situation  has  deteriorated  and  I, 
for  one,  am  very  much  opposed  to  our 
extending  miUtary  aid  to  Greece  at  the 
present  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  others 
here  on  the  list^Israel  Is  one— where  it  is 
most  important  that  we  continue  our 

So  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  try  to 
tie  down  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  with  a  specific  list.  Conditions 
may  change. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. .      ,  . 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  be- 
lieve this  side  imder  the  direction  of  our 
ranking  minority  Member  did  accept  the 
amendment  stibject  to  the  proviso  that 
the  list  of  countries  will  be  deleted  in  the 
conference  so  that  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman  on  his  point. 

There  is  one  other  point.  We  have 
other  new  organizations  coming  up  such 
as  SEANO,  Southeast  Asia  Nations  Or- 
ganization, another  organization  that  is 
working  well  and  we  may  want  to  talk 
cxiv 166»— Part  ao 


about  them  too,  and  they  are  underde- 
veloped nations.  So  what  we  get  is  either 
for  or  against  countries,  and  if  you  would 
make  a  list,  it  would  not  be  a  black  list 
or  a  white  list  but  rather  the  decision 
and  judgment  of  the  President.  Would 

you  agree? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  would  certainly  agree 
in  general.  With  that  xmderstanding  I 
shall  not  propose  any  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
those  conditions  I  am  happy  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.CoNTEl. 

His  amendment  provides  that  none 
of  the  funds  contained  In  this  authoriza- 
tion shall  be  used  to  guarantee,  or  ex- 
tend credit,  or  participate  in  an  exten- 
sion of  credit  in  connection  with  any 
sale  of  sophisticated  weapons  systems, 
such  as  missile  systems  and  jet  aircraft 
for  military  purposes,  to  any  underde- 
veloped country  other  than  Greece.  Tur- 
key, Iran,  Israel,  the  Republic  of  China, 
the  Philippines,  and  Korea  unless  the 
President  determines  that  such  financ- 
ing is  important  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  and  reports  v'lthln 
30  days  each  such  determination  to  the 
Congress. 

By  incorporating  a  similar  provision 
into  the  foreign  aid  bUl  a  year  ago.  this 
body  expressed  its  opposition  to  the  en- 
couragement of  an  arms  race  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  by 
any  branch  of  this  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  threat  of  an  arms 
race  in  Latin  America  poses  a  very  real 
threat  not  only  to  the  peace  of  our  hemi- 
spheric neighbors  but  also  to  the  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  development 
of  the  entire  area— which  all  of  us  must 
realize  is  progressing  very  slowly  indeed. 
Those  of  us  who  are  dedicated  to  work- 
ing within  a  democratic  and  representa- 
tive   government,   with    a   weU-defined 
system  of  checks  and  balances,  ought  to 
be  concerned  when  we  read  in  the  news- 
paper that  the  President  of  one  of  the 
hemispheric  republics,  who  was  elected 
by  the  majority  of  the  citizens  in  that 
country,  is  ruling  at  the  discretion  of  a 
particular  admiral,  or  general,  or  chief 
of  staff. 

We  must  be  aware  that  the  nubtary 
assistence  and  the  military  sales  pro- 
grams of  our  Government  contribute  to 
the  perpetuation  of  the  mlUtary  estab- 
lishment in  Latin  America. 

I  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague  from  Massachusetts  be- 
cause it  will  discourage  those  who  wish 
to  enhance  the  prestige  of  an  already 
overly  endowed  military  establishment 
in  Latin  America  by  the  continuation  of 
an  arms  race. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Cowte]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPRK  a. — ^POEHON  Muttakt  Saixs 
AirrROKizATiONS 
Sec    21.   Cash   Saixs  P«om   Stock.— The 
President  may  seU  defense  articles  from  the 


stocks  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  de- 
fense services  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  any  friendly  country  or  international  or- 
ganization if  such  country  or  International 
organlzaUon  agrees  to  pay  not  less  than  the 
value  thereof  In  United  States  dollars.  Pay- 
ment shall  be  made  in  advance  or.  as  deter- 
mined by  the  President  to  be  In  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  within  a  reason- 
able period  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  deUvery  of  the  defense 
articles  or  the  rendering  of  the  defense  serv- 
ices 

sic      22.    PaOCtJEEMENT    FOE    CASH    SALCS. 

The  President  may,  without  requirement  for 
charge  to  any  appropriation  or  contract  au- 
thorization  otherwUe   provided,   enter   Into 
contracts  for  the  procurement  of  defense  ar- 
ticles or  defense  services  for  sale  for  United 
States  dollars  to  any  friendly  country  or  In- 
ternational organization  if  such  country  or 
international      organization      provides      the 
United  States  Government  with  a  dependable 
undertaking  (1)  to  pay  the  full  amount  of 
such  contract  which  wUl  assure  the  United 
States  Government  against  any  loss  on  the 
contract,  and  (2)  to  make  funds  available  m 
such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be 
required  to  meet  the  paymento  required  by 
the  contract,  and  any  damages  and  costs  that 
may   accrue  from  the  cancellation   of  such 
contract,  in  advance  of  the  tUne  such  pay- 
ments, damages,  or  costs  are  due:  Provided. 
That  the  President  may,  when  he  determines 
It  to  be  m  the  national  Interest,  accept  a  de- 
pendable  undertaking  to  make  full  payment 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
delivery  of  the  defense  articles,  or  the  ren- 
dering of  the  defense  services,  and  appropria- 
tions available  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
may  be  used  to  meet  the  payments  requU-ed 
by  the  contracts  and  shall  be  reimbursed  by 
the  amounts  subsequently  received  from  the 
country  or  International  organization:   Pro- 
vided  further.  That  the  President  may,  when 
he  determines  It  to  be  In  the  national  Inter- 
est, enter  Into  sales  agreements  with  pur- 
chasing countries  or  International  organiza- 
tions which  fix  prices  to  be  paid  by  the  pur- 
chasing  countries   or   International   organi- 
zations for  the  defense  articles  or  defense 
services  ordered.  Funds  made  available  under 
section  31  for  financing  sales  shall  be  used 
to  reUnburse  the  applicable  appropriations 
in  the  amounts  required  by  the  contracta 
which  exceed  the  price  so  fixed,  except  that 
such   reimbursement  shall  not  be   required 
upon  determination  by  the  President  that 
the    continued    production    of    the    defense 
Article   being    sold    Is    advantageous   to    the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  Payments 
by    purchasing    cotmtrles    or    International 
organizations  which  exceed  the  amounts  re- 
quired  by   such   contracts   shall   be   trans- 
ferred to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 
To    the   maximum    extent    possible,    prices 
fixed  under  any  such  sales  agreement  shaU 
be  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  United  States 
for  the  cost  of  the  defense  articles  or  defense 
services  ordered.  The  President  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  promptly  a  detailed  report 
concerning  any  fixed-price  sales  agreement 
under  which  the  aggregate  cost  to  the  United 
States    exceeds    the    aggregate    amount    re- 
quired to  be  paid  by  the  purchasing  country 
or  International  organization.  No  sales  of  un- 
classified defense  articles  shaU  be  made  to 
the  government  of  any  economically  devel- 
oped nation  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion unless  such  articles  are  not  generally 
available  for  purchase  by  such  nations  from 
commercial   sources   In  the  United   States: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  President  may 
waive  the  provisions  of  thU  sentence  when 
he  determines  that  the  waiver  of  such  provi- 
sions Is  in  the  national  interest. 

Sec.  23.  Credit  Sales.— The  Prertdent  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  finance  procuiementa  of 
defense  articles  and  defense  servloee  by 
friendly  countrlea  and  International  orga- 
nizations  on   term*   of  repayment    to    the 
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United  Btetw  Oon  mmmt  ixt  xurt  1««  than 
the  vkliM  ttMTMf  In  Unltad  StatM  doUan 
wltliln  a  p«rtod  noi  to  tmemA  tmn  jtm  kftar 
the  deUvefy  ot  th  i  d«<«iM  artlelM  or  tb* 
rendering  of  the  d4  tenw  eerrloee. 

SKJ.  34.  OVABAK  ni'— (a)  The  Frertdent 
may  guarantee  an;  IndlTldnal.  oorporatloD. 
partnenhlp,  or  ott  v  Jurldloal  eottty  doing 
buMnaae  In  the  I  nlted  Statee  (exoludlng 
United  Statee  Oove  -nment  agendee)  against 
poUtlcal  and  ored  t  risks  ot  nonpayment 
arlalng  out  of  theli  flnanrlng  of  credit  nlaa 
of  defense  artlclea  and  defense  aerrloee  to 
friendly  countrlae  and  International  orga- 
nlaatlona.  Feee  sb  01  be  obarged  for  eueb 
guarantiee. 

(b)  The  Preside  it  may  sell  to  any  Indi- 
vidual, oorporatloi  i,  partnership,  or  other 
Juridical  enUty  ( acludlng  United  Stetee 
Oovemmenit  agei  dee)  promlaeory  notee 
Issued  by  trlendl;  oountrlee  and  Interna- 
tional organlaatlo  is  as  erldenoe  ot  their 
obUgatkms  to  n  Uce  repaymente  to  the 
United  Statee  on  account  ot  credit  sales 
«iii^n/.«H  under  eee  Ion  38,  and  may  guarantee 
payment  thereof. 

(o)  Funds  nuul  t  available  pursuant  to 
eeotlon  31  shall  b  i  obligated  In  an  amount 
equal  to  36  per  c  intum  of  the  contractual 
llahtll^.  related  to  tny  guaranty  Issued  under 
this  edition,  and  1 11  the  funds  ao  obligated 
shall  constitute  a  ilngle  reserve  for  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  ui  der  such  guaiaattee.  Any 
funds  so  obligate  1  which  are  deobllgated 
from  time  to  time  during  any  current  flseal 
year  as  being  In  ea  ^eeB  of  the  amount  neoee- 
sary  to  maintain  a  !ractloital  reserve  ot  38  per 
centum  of  the  a.  atraotual  liability  \uder 
outstanding  guara  itles  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  general  fu  id  of  the  Treasury.  Any 
guarantiee  Issued  1  sreunder  shall  be  bathed 
knd  credit  of  the  United 


by  the  full  faith 
Statee. 


Mr.  MORGAN 

Mr.  Chairman,  I 
that  the  bUl  be 
page  6,  line  16,  tfa 
page  10,  that  it  b ; 
at  this  point,  and 
at  any  point. 

TheCHAIRMi<N 
the    request    of 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  dbjection 


(during  the  reading). 

uk  unanimous  coiuent 

considered  read  from 

the  end  of  line  19  on 

printed  In  the  Rkcoro 

be  open  to  amendment 


Is  there  objection  to 
the    gentleman    from 


AMENDMENT  OrfDtZD  BT   MS.  LONO  OT 
TLAND 


Mr.  LONG  of 
man,  I  offer  an 
The  Clerk  rea< 


offeed 


LiMrrAi  IONS 


SopHisn  :ated 


sa  e 


Maryland.  Mr.  Chalr- 
unendment. 
as  follows: 


by  Mr.  Lono  of  Mary- 
after  line   17,  add  the 


CO'  intry 
e&:h 


Amendment 
land:    On  page 
following: 

"Ssc.  21 
Salxs  op 
In   this   chapter 
autiiorlzee  the 
for    cash    or    for 
weapons  systems, 
and  jet  aircraft  foi 
underdeveloped 
determines  that 
national  security 
reportecwlthln  30 
to  the   Congress, 
section,   any 
deemed  to  be  a  sale 

And     renumber 
accordingly. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Ukr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRM/  N.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  is  recognized  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  amendn  ent  would  directly  limit 
the  sale  of  sophli  ticated  weapons  to  any 


ON  Cash  and  CiiEDrr 
Weapons. — Nothing 
chapter  3  of  this  Act 
directly  or  Indirectly, 
credit,  of  sophisticated 
such  as  missile  systems 
military  purposes,  to  any 
unless  the  President 
such  sale  Is  vital  to  the 
If  the  United  Statee  and 
days  such  determination 
^>r  the  purposes  of  this 
of   a   sale   shall   be 


guarantee 


the    foUowlng    sections 


underdeveloped  country  unless  the  Pres- 
ident detetmlnes  that  such  sale  Is  vital 
to  the  national  security.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts applies  only  to  the  use  of  funds 
for  such  purposes.  My  amendment  would 
forbid  the  sale  absolutely,  subject  to 
Presidential  determination,  whereas  the 
gentleman's  amendment  refers  only  to 
the  use  of  funds.  I  think  my  amend- 
ment Is  a  tighter  amendment,  and  there- 
fore I  offer  it  for  that  purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  Insist  on  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
rise? 

Mr,  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  author  of  the  amendment 
some  questions.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  has  offered  an  amendment 
which  is  almost  identical  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Contk].  Of  course, 
the  amendments  apply  to  different  sec- 
tions of  the  bill.  Would  the  gentleman 
explain  to  the  House  in  more  detail  how 
the  gentleman's  amendment  would  be 
any  different  from  the  amendment  Just 
adopted? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  If  I  am  cor- 
rect In  saying  it,  my  amendment  would 
forbid  a  sale  to  a  country  even  If  the 
country  could  pay  for  the  weapons  itself, 
with  cash,  whereas  in  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, as  I  understand  it,  there  is 
reference  to  use  of  loan  funds  or  guaran- 
tees. 

I  do  think  it  is  very  important  that  we 
limit  sales  directly  to  imderdeveloped 
countries  whom  we  are  trying  to  help, 
and  which  we  want  to  see  advancing  in 
all  sorts  of  ways,  and  among  whom  we 
are  trying  to  prevent  armament  races, 
and  whom  we  are  in  general  trying  to 
help  achieve  a  better  way  of  life. 

So  my  amendment  is  a  substantially 
tighter  amendment  than  the  one  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
does  the  gentleman  mean  by  "tighter"? 
Is  it  because  the  gentleman  says  "vital" 
Instead  of  "Important"?  Is  that  the 
method  of  tightening? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  No,  my 
amendment  forbids  the  sale,  however 
the  material  is  paid  for,  and  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  refers  to  the  method  of 
financing,  as  I  tmderstand  it. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  see  much  dlffereiKe 
between  the  word  "vital"  and  "impor- 
tance" except  maybe  a  whiter  light.  Can 
the  gentleman  give  us  aome  indication  of 
the  difference  in  degree  if  it  is  importfuit 
to  the  U.S.  security  or  if  it  is  vital  to  the 
U.S.  security? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  do  not  think  this  is  the  Important 
difference.  However,  I  do  think  the  word 
"vital"  is  a  stronger  term.  "THtal"  car- 


ries with  it  the  Idea  that  this  Is  essential 
to  life.  "Vital"  means  "life." 

It  Is  essmtial  to  the  life  of  the  United 
States  in  some  ways.  "Important"  merely 
tn<>»^n<T  that  this  is  of  sutetantial  interest 
to  the  country.  I  think  there  is  a  very 
great  difference  betweoi  "vital"  and  "im- 
portance." 

Also,  "important"  Is  a  mu^  overused 
term.  We  use  this  term  every  day  in  a 
very  loose  sense. 

Mr.  WJLTON  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Chaliman.  restating  it  from  what  the 
gentleman  said,  the  word  "vital"  means 
the  United  States  of  America  could  not 
exist  without  it,  that  it  is  vital  to  our 
security. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  not  say  it  absolutely  could 
not  exist,  but  I  would  say  that  this  Is 
essential  to  the  life  or  survival  of  the 
United  Stotes. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
have  to  put  it  in  the  obverse,  and  find 
that  if  it  means  that  the  United  States 
could  not  exist  without  it,  then  it  is  vital 
and  essential.  Otherwise,  it  is  simply  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  no- 
tice there  is  a  nice  colloquy  going  on 
between  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Pulton]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Long],  but  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  want  to  say  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Marylsoid  is  too  severe.  Is  the  word 
"vital"  the  key  difference?  Does  he  mean 
absolutely  essential? 

We  have  already  adopted  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  already  explained  that  there 
are  two  differences.  This  word  "vital"  in- 
stead of  "important"  is  Just  one  differ- 
ence. But  even  more  important  is  that 
my  amendment  forbids  the  sale,  no  mat- 
ter how  it  Is  paid  for,  whereas  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  forbids  the  sale  only 
if  it  is  a  credit  sale. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  is  al- 
most the  same,  except  for  some  differ- 
ence in  method  of  financing,  and  except 
for  the  word  "vital." 

However,  there  is  a  point  that  wi'.en 
Congress  Is  forbidding  sales,  it  is  indi- 
rectly saying  that  instead  of  making  a 
sale  at  this  time,  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser ^ould  apply  under  the  mutual 
security  section  of-  the  US.  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act,  and  for  part  of  its  $395  mil- 
lion. In  effect,  is  not  Congress  really  em- 
phasizing that  it  does  not  want  them  to 
pay,  but  reconmiendlng  application  fo;  a 
grant? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  No.  That  is 
not  so. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri^e 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  ^he 
use  of  the  word  "vital"  is  altogether  too 
restrictive.  I  believe,  in  effect,  it  will  feut 
the  bill. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  wise,  under  these 
circumstances  or  as  I  see  it,  that  this 
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amendment  prevail  We  defeat  the  very 
purpose  of  the  bill  should  we  Include  this 
language.  Therefore.  I  hc^ie  the  amend- 
ment will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  be  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  believe  all 
of  this  really  Justifies  the  real  suspicions 
many  of  us  have  had  all  along  that  the 
State  Department  wants  to  make  these 
sales  both  to  poor  countries  and  to  other 
countries,  and  they  do  definitely  object 
to  the  word  "vital'  because  this  has  been 
hampering  them. 

The  head  of  a  German  arms  company 
came  to  me  not  long  ago  and  he  told 
me  how  the  use  of  the  word  "vital"  was 
spoiling  their  arms  sales  over  all  of  Latin 
America. 

I  believe  we  have  to  make  up  our 
minds  whether  we  want  to  see  American 
arms  sold  to  poor  countries  all  over  the 
world  or  whether  we  do  not.  I  sun  con- 
meed  that  our  Government  will  use 
every  loophole  it  can  possibly  squeeze  its 
way  through  to  make  the  sales  if  they 
possibly  can. 

I  have  watched  the  State  Department 
squirm  and  squirm  and  squirm  when  the 
Long-Conte  amendments  were  in  effect, 
up  to  the  last  fiscal  year.  They  have 
called  us  In  for  meetings,  trying  to  get 
"weasel  words"  by  this  device  or  by  that 
device. 

If  we  use  this  word  "Important"  I  pre- 
dict we  are  going  to  see  arms  sales  over 
all  the  places  we  would  not  otherwise 
see  them.        

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  particularly  enamored  by  some  of 
the  activities  of  the  State  Department. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  final  analysis  s<»ne- 
one  has  to  direct  the  foreign  affairs  of 
this  Nation. 

If  It  appears  In  the  normal  course  of 
events,  with  the  use  of  our  own  discre- 
tion and  of  our  small  knowledge,  that 
the  use  of  this  word  will  restrict  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Nation  and  will  restrict 
the  direction  of  foreign  policy  by  the 
State  Department  to  the  degree  that  ob- 
viously it  would,  it  seems  to  me  that  is 
a  further  reason  for  opposing  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

I  am  not  particularly  concerned  about 
any  German  manufacturer  of  munitions. 
So  far  as  I  sua  concerned,  unless  we  find 
It  is  desirable,  unless  the  State  Depart- 
ment finds  It  Is  so,  I  believe  we  should 
be  governed  by  their  discretion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Long]  a  question. 

In  the  light  of  recent  developments  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  in  the  Middle  East, 
does  the  gentleman  feel  that  the  United 
States  should  be  the  protector  of  all  free 
nations  in  the  world?  In  other  words, 
should  we  be  the  guardian  of  freedom  in 
all  comers  of  the  world,  or  should  we 
endeavor  to  help  those  countries  that 
wish  to  remain  free  by  providing  them. 
with  military  equipment  which  they  re- 
quire to  defend  themselves? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  WeU.  I  be- 
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lleve  the  lady  has  sort  of  asked  me  a 
"Have  you  stopped  beating  your  wife?" 
question. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  That  is  Just  the  question 
I  want  answered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Of  course  I 
do  not  believe  we  should  try  to  be  the 
policeman  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  do 
not  believe  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  is  relevant  in  any  way  to  what  we 
are  talking  about  here. 

Would  the  lady,  for  example,  approve 
of  our  sale  of  arms  to  Yugoslavia  who, 
incidentally,  is  selling  arms  to  North 
Vietnam,  in  order  that  they  could  better 
protect  themselves  against  the  Soviet 
Union?  Is  that  what  the  lady  wants 
me  to  resirand  to? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  No.  I  am  very  sorry  the 
gentleman  does  not  know  my  record  in- 
sofar as  Yugoslavia  is  concerned.  I  was 
one  of  those  who  way  back  15  years  ago 
opposed  the  sale  of  arms  to  Yugoslavia. 
I  did  not  believe  then,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve now,  that  we  should  sell  arms  to 
any  Communist  country.  I  regret  that 
many  have  Just  seen  that  light. 

But  what  I  am  endeavoring  to  do  now 
is  to  have  the  gentleman  realize  that  we 
cannot  protect  everyone  all  over  the 
world,  but  that  we  can  help  our  friends 
and  aUies  by  providing  them  with  some 
military  sales. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  But  no  one 
has  ever  proposed  that  we  sell  arms  to 
the  Communist  coimtries.  I  certainly 
would  oppose  it,  no  matter  what.  We 
are  talking  about  the  poor,  underdevel- 
oped countries.  All  I  say  is  that  we  want 
to  make  the  wording  strong  enough  so 
that  the  President  will  have  to  really  lay 
it  on  the  line,  so  that  he  will  have  to  say 
these  sales  are  absolutely  vital  to  Amer- 
ica, and  not  merely  important  in  some 
vague  way  so  that  he  can  do  anything 
he  wants  to. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  am  very  sorry  that 
there  are  so  many  references  to  the  un- 
derdeveloped coimtries.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  preoccupation  with  economic 
problems  is  diverting  our  attention  from 
a  very  serious  matter:  the  defense  needs 
of  those  countries,  developed  or  underde- 
veloped, which  are  endeavoring  to  keep 
their  freedom.  Someone  has  to  provide 
for  those  requirements.  I  am  worried 
that  we  are  closing  our  ears  and  our 
doors  to  the  legitimate  self-defense  needs 
of  those  countries. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  s'leld? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  my  conmiittee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  had  read  the  whole  bill,  I  be- 
lieve that  he  would  recognize  that  we 
would  not  need  the  further  Long  amend- 
ment. Section  4  of  the  bill  simply  spells 
it  out.  It  specifies  that  "defense  articles 
and  defense  services  shall  be  sold  by  the 
UJS.  Government  imder  this  act  to 
friendly  countries  solely  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes;  Internal  security,  for  le- 
gitimate self-defense,  to  permit  the  re- 
cipient country  to  participate  In  regional 
or  collective  arrangements  or  measures 
consistent  with  the  charter  of  the  Ui^.." 
and  so  on.  The  State  Department  will  not 
be  going  all  around  the  world  violating 
section  4. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Mai-yland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield  to  me 
now? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  think  if  you 
say  that  the  SUte  Department  wUl  not 
do  this,  I  want  to  point  out  it  has  been 
doing  these  very  things.  We  have  been 
making  arms  available  all  over  the 
world  so  that  countries  can  fight  each 
other  instead  of  standing  up  to  the 
Communists. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  think  the 
record  shows  we  need  this  type  of  legis- 
lation to  protect  us  against  the  State  De- 
partment, which  seems  to  be  determined 
to  sell  arms  anywhere  for  various  pur- 
poses, either  to  get  exchange,  or  power, 
or  influence,  or  for  some  other  purpose. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  Chairman  Morgan  has  very  clearly 
described  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
have  the  support  of  our  committee.  I 
hope  we  can  get  to  a  vote  at  this  point. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  as  a  matter  of 
legislative  history  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  is  in  essence  changing 
his  position  so  that  "vital"  has  been 
changed  to  mean  "absolutely  vital." 
Under  that  particular  kind  of  a  provi- 
sion there  could  really  be  no  sale  of  any 
arms  in  the  discretion  of  the  President 
and  /or  the  State  Department  without  it 
being  absolutely  vital  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  I  wonder  where 
he  sees  "absolutely  vital." 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Permsylvania.  Not 
quite  yet.  I  do  not  yield  at  this  point. 

In  answer  further  to  the  gentleman 
proposing  the  amendment;  he  says  in 
substance  that  there  will  be  arms  sales 
spread  all  around  the  world.  I  point  out 
that  this  is  a  restrictive  bill  before  the\^ 
House  which  places  a  new  limit  on  the 
sale  of  arms  on  credit  of  $296  million. 
It  is  a  restrictive  provision;  one  which 
sets  about  cutting  down  sind  limiting 
arms  sales  on  credit.  The  $296  million 
worth  of  credit  authorization  under  this 
legislation  certainly  is  not  going  to 
spread  arms  sales  all  around  the  world. 
To  think  that  it  does  would  be  a  bit  of 
an  exaggeration. 

Now  I  wUl  jrield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  might  point 
out  that  the  United  States  has  been  by 
far  the  biggest  seller  of  arms  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  We  have  sold  $11 
to  $12  billion  worth  of  arms  in  recent 
years.  I  might  point  out.  also,  that  my 
amendment  refers  not  to  credit  but  to 
any  sales.  There  are  many  people  who 
feel  that  even  if  we  are  paid  for  the  - 
arms,  that  we  were  financing  the  sale  of 
them,  and  the  United  States  should  not 
be  in  the  position  of  selling  weapons  to 
countries  which  want  to  use  them  against 
each  other  and  against  the  entire  pur- 
pose of  our  sales  program,  which  is  to 
try  to  help  these  countries  to  improve 
the  lot  of  their  people  Instead  of  diverting 
their  resources  to  military  ends. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  May  I 
reply  to  the  gentleman  in  this  way:  Of 
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ooune,  If  that  is  ?hat  his  amendment 
means — and  there  Is  some  doubt  as  to 
what  it  does  moan — It  Is  more  an 
Export-Import  Ba  kk  license  control  bill 
that  he  Is  speaUi  g  about.  This  blU  is 
not  to  control  the  sale  of  private  arms 
In  this  country  by  private  Individuals  or 
corporations. 

The  amendment  is  quite  conf  uslns  and 
I.  therefore,  say  i  hat  it  should  be  de- 
feated on  the  grou  nds  that  the  language 
Is  subject  to  mlslnt  erpretatlon. 

Mr.  CONTE.  M  ■.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PULTON  ol  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  :  rom  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Chairman.  :  would  like  to  further 
point  out  to  the  gc  ntleman  that  the  lan- 
guage of  my  amen  dment  is  contained  in 
the  foreign  aid  till  that  was  recently 
passed  by  the  corferees  which  provides 
for  sales,  and  it  lakes  care  of  that.  So 
that  will  be  the  la'  j  as  soon  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  signs  it. 

I  am  sorry  tha ;  the  gentleman  from 
Siaryl^d  [Mr.  Ix  noI  has  watered  down 
the  word  "import  wt"  from  that  inter- 
pretation when  le  originally  started. 
The  gentleman  £  Edd  he  could  not  see 
much  difference  I  etween  the  word  "im- 
portant" and  the  vord  "vital." 

Mr.  LONG  of  N  aryland.  I  did  not  say 
that.  I  said  there  was  an  important  dif- 
ference between  t  le  two  amendments. 

Mr.  CONTE.  1  Ir.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  from  1  'ennsylvania  will  yield 
further,  I  would  ike  to  have  some  leg- 
islative history  niade  in  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  fr>m  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Pulton],  because  I  think  the  word  "im- 
portant" has  a  s  rong  meaning  Just  as 
does  the  word  'vital"  have  a  strong 
meaning. 

Certainly,  Mr.  ( Chairman.  I  do  not  feel 
that  Jet  fighters  or  other  sophisticated 
weapons  ought  to  be  sold  or  transferred 
to  Latin  America  which  is  Important  to 
the  security  of  tl  le  United  States.  Does 
the  gentleman  rom  Maryland  agree 
with  me  on  that' 

Mr.  FULTON  (f  Pennsylvania.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  and  I  must  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  has  changed 
the  word  "vital"  vhen  he  puts  the  word 
"absolutely  vital'  into  the  language  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  M  aryland.  It  is  not  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PULTON  ( >f  Pennsylvania.  When 
you  say  "absolutely  vital,"  that  is  the 
highest  degree  t  >  me  and  that  Is  the 
Important  dlflere  ice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  [  srield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRM  kN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Marylind  I  Mr.  Lone]. 

The  amendme  it  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  N  r.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necess  iry  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  point 
out  to  the  MemI  ers  of  the  House  that 
under  the  "guaranties"  provision  of  this 
bill,  section  24: 

Tbe  President  mky  guarantee  any  Individ- 
ual, corporation,  pi  rtnershlp,  or  other  juridi- 
cal entity  doing  busmen  m  the  United 
States  (excluding  1  rnlted  States  Oovemment 
agenclee)  against  political  siul  credit  risks 
at  nonpayment  ar  sing  out  of  their  financ- 
ing at  credit  sale*  (  X  defense  articles  and  de- 


fense services  to  friendly  cotintrtes  and  In- 
ternational organizations.  Fees  shall  be 
charged  for  such  guaranties. 

What  fees?  There  is  no  stipulation  as 
to  fees  and  there  is  no  stipulation  as  to 
the  mterest  rate  on  the  credit  sales.  This 
is  more  foreign  aid  and  with  a  vengeance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  continuing  section  24, 
it  reads  as  follows: 

(b)  The  President  may  sell  to  any  Individ- 
ual, corporation,  partnership,  or  other  jurid- 
ical entity  (excluding  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment agencies)  promissory  notes  Issued 
by  friendly  countries  and  International  or- 
ganizations as  evidence  of  their  obligations 
to  make  repayments  to  the  United  States  on 
account  of  credit  sales  financed  under  sec- 
tion 23,  and  may  guarantee  payment  thereof. 

And,  the  last  sentence  of  this  section 
24  reads  as  follows: 

Any  guaranties  issued  hereunder  shall  be 
baclced  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States. 

Thia,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  language  that 
provides  a  beautiful  subsidy  for  the  mu- 
nitions makers  of  this  country,  and  I  can 
think  of  no  segment  of  the  economy  that 
needs  it  less. 

I  reiterate  my  unalterable  opposition 
to  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  this  chapter,  the 
Clerk  will  read : 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPnmS. — MxuTABT  Expoar  Cotmoha 

SBC.  31.  AUTHOaiZATION  AMD  AGOBSOATB 
CKLINO    on    POBMON    MlLTTAlT    SaLU    CtMD- 

rrs. — (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  to  carry  out 
this  Act  not  to  exceed  $296,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969.  UnobUgated  balances  of 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  by  appropriations  legislation  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

(b)  The  aggregate  total  of  credits,  or  par- 
ticipations in  credits,  extended  pursuant  to 
this  Act  (excluding  credits  covered  by  guar- 
anties Issued  pursuant  to  section  24(b) )  and 
of  the  face  amount  of  guaranties  Issued  pur- 
suant to  sections  24  (a)  and  (b)  during  the 
fiscal  year  1969  shall  not  exceed  $296,000,000. 

SBC.  32.  PaoHiBrrioN  Against  Ckbtain  Miu- 

TART     BXPOBT    FlNANCINO     BY     EXPOET- IMPOST 

Bank.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
Of  law,  no  funds  or  borrowing  authority  avail- 
able to  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  used  by  such  Bank  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  extension  of  credit  In  connec- 
tion with  any  agreement  to  sell  defense  arti- 
cle* and  defense  services  entered  Into  with 
any  economically  leas  developed  country  after 
June  30,  1968. 

Sec.  33.  Reoionai.  CnuNos  on  FoBnoN 
MiUTA«T  Sales.— (8)  The  aggregate  of  the 
total  amount  of  military  assistance  pursuant 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  of  cash  sales  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 21  and  22,  of  credits,  or  participations 
In  credits,  financed  pursuant  to  section  23 
(excluding  credits  covered  by  guaranties  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  section  24(b) ),  of  the  face 
amount  of  contracts  of  guaranty  issued  pur- 
suant to  section  24  (a)  and  (b),  and  of  loans 
and  sales  In  accordance  with  section  7307 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sbaU,  ex- 
cluding training,  not  exceed  $76,000,000 
In  the  fiscal  year  1969  for  Latin  American 
countries. 

(b)  The  aggregate  of  the  total  amount  of 
mlUtary  assistance  pursuant  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  of  cash 
sales  pursuant  to  sections  21  and  22,  of 
credits,  or  participations  In  credits,  financed 
pursuant  to  section  23  (excluding  credits 
covered  by   guaranties   Issued   pursuant   to 


section  24(b)),  and  of  the  face  amount  of 
contracts  of  guaranty  Issued  pursuant  to 
sections  24  (a)  and  (b)  shall,  excluding 
training,  not  exceed  $40,000,000  In  the  fiscal 
year  1969  for  African  countries. 

(c)  The  President  may  waive  the  limita- 
tions of  this  secUon  when  he  determines 
It  to  be  Important  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  promptly  so  reports  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate. 

See.  34.  FoaziOM  Mn.rrAXT  Sales  Cacorr 
Standasds. — The  President  shall  establish 
standards  and  criteria  for  credit  and  guaranty 
transactions  under  sections  23  and  24  in 
accordance  with  the  foreign,  national  secu- 
rity, and  financial  policies  of  the  United 
States. 

Sxc.  35.  FoKEiON  Mn.rrAaT  Sales  Canrrs  to 
Lkss  Di:veloph»  Count«m8. — (a)  When  ihe 
President  finds  that  any  economically  icaa 
developed  country  is  diverting  development 
assistance  furnished  pursuant  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  or  sales 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to 
military  expenditures,  or  Is  diverting  Its  own 
resources  to  unnecessary  military  expendi- 
tures, to  a  degree  which  materially  interferes 
with  Its  development,  such  country  shall  be 
Immediately  Ineligible  for  further  credit  and 
guaranty  transactions  under  section  23  and 
24  until  the  President  is  assured  that  such 
diversion  wUl  no  longer  take  place. 

(b)  Tbe  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  semiannual  reports  of  guaranties, 
credits  or  participations  In  credits  extended 
to  economically  less  developed  countries,  dis- 
closing m  detail  the  countries  extended 
guaranties  and  credits  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  such  guaranties  and  credits; 
concurrently  the  President  shaU  transmit 
semiannual  reports  of  forecasts  of  guaranty 
and  credit  applications  and  anticipated 
guaranty  and  credit  extensions  to  econom- 
ically less  developed  countries  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Sec.  36.  Reposts  on  CoKicxaciAL  and  Gov- 
ernment ai.  Mn-riART  Exports. — (a)  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  tbe 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate semiannual  reports  of  all  exports  during 
the  preceding  six  months  of  significant  de- 
fense articles  on  the  United  States  munitions 
list  to  any  foreign  government,  international 
organization,  or  other  foreign  recipient  or 
purchaser,  by  the  United  States  under  this 
Act  or  any  other  authority,  or  by  any  in- 
dividual, corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
association  doing  business  In  the  United 
States.  Such  reports  shall  Include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  full  Information  as  to  tbe 
particular  defense  articles  so  exported,  the 
particular  recipient  or  purchaser,  the  terms 
of  the  export,  including  Its  selling  price.  If 
any,  and  such  other  Information  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  enable  the  Congress  to 
evaluate  the  distribution  of  United  States  de- 
fense articles  abroad.  In  preparing  such  re- 
ports the  Secretary  of  State  Is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  latest  statistics  and  information 
available  In  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  tbe  Government. 

(b)  There  shall  be  Included  In  the  presen- 
tation material  submitted  to  tbe  Congress 
during  Its  consideration  of  amendments  to 
this  Act,  or  of  any  Act,  appropriating  funds 
pursuant  to  authorizations  contained  in  this 
Act.  annual  tables  disclosing  the  dollar  value 
of  cash  and  credit  foreign  military  sales 
orders,  commitments  to  order,  and  estimated 
future  orders  under  this  Act  and  estimates 
of  commercial  sales  orders  and  conunltments 
to  order  received  directly  from  any  country 
or  International  organisation  by  any  indi- 
vidual, corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
association   doing   business   In   tbe   United 
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states  The  data  reported  shaU  be  set  forth 
on  a  oountry-by-country  basis  and  shall  be 
-unimartzed  on  an  economically  developed 
oountry-economlcally  less  developed  coun- 

try  basis. 

(o)  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  be  con- 
rtrued  as  modifying  In  any  way  the  i^- 
flslons  of  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  relating  to  muni- 
tions control. 

SEC  37.  Fiscal  Pbovisiowb  Relatino  to 
POREION  Mn.rrART  Sales  CBEorrs.— (a)  Cash 
oayments  received  under  sections  21  and  »» 
and  advances  received  under  section  23  shaU 
be  avaUable  solely  for  payments  to  suppliers 
(including  the  military  departments)  and 
refunds  to  purchasers  and  shall  not  be  avaU- 
sble  for  financing  credits  and  guaranties. 

(b)  Amounts  received  from  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  international  organizations  as 
reoayments  for  credits  extended  pursuant  to 
section  23  amounts  received  from  the  dlspo- 
giUon  of  instruments  evidencing  Indebted- 
ness and  other  collections  (including  fees 
and  Interest)  shall  be  transferred  to  the  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  of  tbe  Treasury 


Chapter    4.— General,    AnMiNiSTaATrVE    and 

MiSCELLANEOtTS    PROVISIONS 

S»c.  41.   EPFEcnvE  Date.— ThU  Act  shaU 
take  effect  on  July  1, 1968. 

SBC.    42.    Gendal    Pbovisions— (a)     In 
carrying  out  this  Act,  special  emphasis  shall 
be   placed    on    procurement    in    the    United 
States,  but  consideration  shaU  also  be  given 
to  coproduction  or  licensed  production  out- 
side the  United  States  of  defense  articles 
of  United  States  origin  when  such  produc- 
tion best  serves  the  foreign  policy,  national 
security    and  economy  of  the  United  States. 
In  evaluating  any  sale  proposed  to  be  made 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  there  shall  be  t^en 
into  consideration  (1)   the  extent  to  which 
the  proposed  sale  damages  or  Infringes  upon 
UceMlng      arrangements      whereby      United 
States  entitles  have  granted  licenses  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  defense  articles  selected 
by  the  purchasing  country  to  entities  located 
in  friendly  foreign  countries,  which  licenses 
result   in   financial    rettims   to   the   United 
States    and   (2)   the  portion  of  the  <»«e°«« 
articles  so  manufacttired  which  U  of  United 
States  origin.  t».i.  »-♦ 

(b)  FUnds  made  available  under  thU  Act 
may  be  used  for  procurement  outside  the 
United  States  only  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  procurement  will  not  re- 
sult in  adverse  eflects  upon  the  economy  of 
the  United  SUtes  or  the  industrial  mobiliza- 
tion base,  with  special  reference  to  any  areas 
of  labor  surplus  or  to  the  net  position  of  the 
United  States  In  its  balance  of  payments 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  outweigh 
the  economic  or  other  advantages  to  the 
United  States  of  less  costiy  procurement  out- 
side tbe  United  States. 

(c)(1)  With  respect  to  sales  and  guaran- 
ties under  sections  21.  22.  23,  and  24,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shaU,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  have  primary  responsi- 
bility for—  ,„^  . 

(A)  the  determination  of  military  end- 
Item  requirements; 

(B)  the  procurement  of  military  equip- 
ment in  a  manner  wWch  permits  Its  integra- 
tion with  service  programs; 

(C)  the  supervision  of  the  training  of  for- 
eign military  personnel; 

(D)  the  movement  and  deUvery  of  military 
end-Items;  and 

(E)  within  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
performance  of  any  other  functions  with 
respect  to  sales  and  guaranties. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  priorities  In  the 
procurement,  delivery,  and  allocation  of  mili- 
tary equipment  shall,  under  the  direction  of 
the  President,  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

Sec.  43.  Administrativb  Expenses.— Funds 
made  available  under  other  law  for  the  op- 
erations of  United  States  Government  agen- 
cies carrying  out  functions  under  this  Act 


ShaU  be  avaUable  for  the  administrative  ex- 
penses incurred  by  such  agencies  under  this 

Act 

Sec  44  Statutort  Construction.— No  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  ShaU  be  construed  as  modi- 
fying in  any  way  the  provisions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1984,  as  amended,  or 
section  7307  of  titie  10  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

SEC  48.  Statutes  Ripealed  and  Amended.-- 
(a)  Sections  521,  622,  523,  524(b)(3),  626, 
634(g)  and  640  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  are  hereby  repealed, 
(b)  Part  in  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  622(b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  sales". 

(2)  Section  662(c)  Is  amended  by  strUUng 
out  "and  sales"  and  "or  sales". 

(3)  Section  632(d)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "sections  606,  622,  and  623,"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  '  sec- 

(4)  Section  634(d)  Is  amended  by  ^ritert- 
mg  "or  any  other"  between  "under  this  and 
"Act"  in  the  fourth  sentence. 

(5)  Section  644(m)  U  amended  by  Btrlklng 
out  "and  sales"  in  the  first  sentence  of  the 
paragraph    following    numbered    paragraph 


(c)  References  in  law  to  the  provisions  of 
law  repealed  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  hereafter  be  deemed  to  be  references  to 
this  Act  or  approprUte  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Except  for  the  laws  specified  in  section  44.  no 
Other  provUion  of  law  shall  be  deemed  to 
apply  to  this  Act  unless  it  refers  specifically 
to  this  Act  or  refers  generally  to  sales  of  de- 
fense articles  and  defense  services  under  any 

Act. 

Sec  46  SAVING  Provisions.— Except  as 
may  be  expressly  provided  to  the  contrary  In 
this  Act,  all  determinations,  authorizations, 
regulations,  orders,  contracts,  agreements, 
and  other  actions  Issued,  undertaken,  or  en- 
tered Into  under  authority  of  any  provision 
of  law  repealed  by  section  45(a)  shall  con- 
tmue  in  full  force  and  effect  untU  modified 
by  appropriate  authority. 


Mr  MORGAN  (during  the  readmg) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  open  to  amendment  at  any 

point.  ^.    ^. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

amendment    offered    BT     MR.    REUSS 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oCfer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Reuss:  On 
page  12  line  23.  strike  section  35  on  pages  12 
and  13.' and  insert  the  following  section  35: 

"SEC   35.  Foreign  Mhjtary  Sales  to  Less 
Developed  Countries.— (a)  When  the  Pres- 
ident finds  that  any  economically  less  de- 
veloped   country    Is    diverting    development 
assistance  furnished  pursuant  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  or  sales 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to 
military  expenditures,  or  Is  diverting  Its  own 
resources  to  unnecessary  military  expendi- 
tures   to  a  degree  which  materially  inter- 
feres   with    Its    development,    such    country 
ShaU  be  immediately  Ineligible  for  iurther 
sales  and  guarantees  under  sections  21.  22. 
23    and  24    until  the  President  Is  assured 
that  such  diversion  wlU  no  longer  take  place. 
"(b)    The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate    semiannual    reports    of    sales,    and 
guaranties,   to  economically   less   developed 
^i^les,  under  swttana  81.  21.  a».  and  24, 


disclosing  in  detail  the  countries  extended 
sales  guaranties  and  credits  and  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  such  sales,  guaranties  and 
credits;  concurrently  the  President  shall 
transmit  semiannual  reports  of  forecasts  of 
sales  and  of  guaranty  and  credit  applications 
and  anticipated  guaranty  and  credit  exten- 
sions to  economically  less  developed  coun- 
tries for  the  current  fiscal  year." 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  It  is,  I  believe, 
agreeable  to  the  executive  branch.  What 
it  does  is  as  follows : 

The  existing  section  35  in  the  bill  pro- 
hibits, and  properly  so,  sales  for  credit 
and  under  guarantees  of  arms  to  a  coun- 
try which  is  "diverting  its  own  resources 
to  unnecessary  military  expenditures." 

This  amendment  extends  that  prohibi- 
tion to  sales  for  cash.  Quite  obviously  if 
a  country  is  economically  incapable  of 
diverting  its  resources  to  arms  via  a 
credit  transaction  it  is  even  more  m- 
capable  of  diverting  its  resources  via  a 
cash  transaction. 

I  would   hope   that   the   amendment 
would  be  adopted. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  ,  ^.      , 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman,  does  the 
gentleman  know  whether  there  is  any 
provision  In  this  bUl  for  the  licensing  of 
these  guns  that  are  sold,  or  the  register- 
ing of  these  guns  that  are  sold? 

Mr  REUSS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  that  is  taken  care  of  by  the  Export 
Control  Act,  a  separate  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. ,  , . 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  distm- 
gtiished  chairman. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsta 
for  his  courtesy  in  supplying  the  com- 
mittee with  his  amendments  yesterday 
so  that  we  would  have  a  chance  to  look 

them  over.  r>    t  .  ^ 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman:  Do  I  un- 
derstand that  this  amendment  is  also 
part  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  stat- 

Mr  REUSS.  No,  it  is  not;  because  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  applied  just  to 
credit  transactions.  The  language  about 
not  letting  a  country  divert  its  resomces 
from  peaceful  purposes  is  identical  wiiJi 
that  in  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act, 
and  indeed,  with  the  language  in  sectioii 
35  in  the  bill.  All  that  this  amendment 
does  is  to  include  sales  for  cash  along 
with  sales  for  credit. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Could  the  gentleman 
point  out  to  me  what  corrections  the 
gentleman  made  in  the  amendment? 

Mr  REUSS.  Yes;  I  will  be  very  glad  to. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  amendment  as 
submitted  to  us  yesterday? 

Mr  REUSS.  There  are  no  changes  m 
the  amendment  that  was  submitted. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  original  amend- 
ment that  we  saw  a  couple  of  days  ago? 

Mr.  REUSS.  There  have  been  no 
changes? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  There  have  been  no 

changes?  ♦!,«»«« 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  would  state  to  the  gen- 
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tleman  th&t  the  an  endment  takes  an  In- 
ordinate amount  >f  words  simply  be- 
cause we  have  ha  1  to  redo  the  entire 
section  35,  but  In  « saence  there  are  just 
about  two  words,  "  uid  for  a  cash  trans- 
actlMi." 

Mr.  PULTON  cf  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would    he  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUS8.  I  y  eld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania . 

Mr.  PULTON  )f  Pennsylvania,  m 
substance  this  anu  ndment  then  Involves 
a{H>lylng  the  Expo:  t-Import  statute  lan- 
guage in  this  pan  Icular  bill  to  sales  In 
cash? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Th  it  Is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  :  dr.  Chairman,  on  be- 
half of  the  majoril  f  side,  we  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  aau  ndment. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  B  [r.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  objection  to  tt  D  amendment  on  the 
minority  side. 

.The  .CHAIRMAl  .  The  question  is  on 
the  amjsiulment  off  !red  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [BLr.  Reuss]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WAOGOW  ER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  ou    the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  :  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  or  two  ol  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  th<  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennylvania,  about  this 
legislation. 

The  conference  -eport  which  was  Just 
approved  yesterda:  •  by  conferees  for  for- 
eign aid  for  the  y  sar  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  about  ^l.9  billion;  was  it  not, 
overall? 

Mr.  MORGAN,  kfes;  overall. 

Mr.  WAGGONirER.  Was  there  any 
military  assistanci^  money  in  that  con- 
ference report  wh|:h  the  House  has  not 
yet  considered? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  *:  "he  $375  million  figure 
was  agreed  upon  I  y  the  conference. 

Mr.  WAGGONN  ER.  There  is  a  celling 
established  under  the  provisions  of  this 
military  sales  assl  stance  legislation  for 
the  fiscal  year  19(9  totaling  some  $296 


million. 
Is  this 


and  in  addition  to 
provided  for  in  tl 
proposal? 

Mr.  MORGAN 


$296  mi  lion  over  and  above 


he  military  assistance 
e  annual  foreign  aid 


STes:  the  military  as- 


sistance in  the  fore  Ign  aid  bill  is  all  grant 


WAGGON*  ER 


^es. 
WAGGON*ER 
orce 


Are  the  ceilings 
Intended  to  be  a 
all    ceiling    of    $296 


money. 

The  money  in  tliis  bill  is  all  repayable 
in  dollars. 

Mr. 
which  are  established 
part    of    the    ove 
million? 

Mr.  MORGAN. 

Mr. 
assuming  that 
operative  and  the 
will  be  effective 
1968.  that  the  finajicing 
Export-Import 
ply  to  military  sale  ; 

Mr.  MORGAN, 
coimtries  only. 

Mr.  WAGGONNer.  Only  to  imder- 
developed  coimtriepi 

Mr.  MORGAN. 

Mr.  WAGGONllER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  claviflcation. 


.  Am  I  correct  in 
this  law  becomes 
bill  specifies  that  It 
retroactively  to  July  1, 
provision  of  the 
will  no  longer  ap- 
assistance? 
\s  to  imderdeveloped 


? 
es. 


Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Actual- 
ly, the  amount  of  $375  million  in  the  con- 
ference report  of  the  mutual  security 
program  is  $15  million  less  than  the 
House  passed.  The  House  figure  was  $390 
million:  the  Senate  figure  was  $360  mil- 
lion. The  result  is  a  compromise  at  $875 
million.  This  provision  of  the  conference 
report  represents  a  reduction  frmn  the 
House  flg\ire.  

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  making  the  explanation.  But 
my  point  was  to  draw  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  grant  money  provided  in  the 
annual  Assistance  Act  and  the  loan 
funds  provided  for  in  this  Military  As- 
sistance Act.  Sales  are  much  better  than 
grants. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  C(»nmittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Pattin],  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  15681)  to  consolidate  and  revise 
foreign  assistance  legislation  relating 
to  reimbursable  military  exports,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  1252.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKE31.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quoriun  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  E\idently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  wU!  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  312,  nays  29,  not  voting  91, 
as  follows : 

|RoUNo.313| 
YEAS— 313 


Abbltt 

Bell 

Bray 

Adair 

Bennett 

Brinkley 

Adams 

Berry 

Brock 

Addabbo 

Betts 

Brooks 

Albert 

BevUl 

Broomfleld 

Andrews. 

Blester 

NDak. 

Bingham 

Brown,  Mich. 

Annunzio 

Blanton 

Brown.  Ohio 

Arends 

Boggs 

Broyhlll.  N.C 

Ashler 

Boiling 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Asplnall 

Bolton 

Buchanan 

Ayres 

Bow 

Burke,  Pla. 

Bates 

Brademu 

Burke.  Mass. 

Belcber 

Braaoo 

Burlaaon 

Burton,  Oallf. 
Burton,  Utah 
BiMh 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
BymecWto. 
CabeU 
CahUl 
Carey 
Carter 
Oederbart 
OeUer 

Cbamberialn 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clatiaen. 
DonH. 
Clawaon,  Del 
Cobelan 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Daniels 
DavU,  Oa. 
Davia.  Wis. 
Dawson 
delaOaiaa 
DeUney 
DeUenbMk 
Dent 

Dlcklnaan 
Dlggs 
Dole 
Dom 
Dow 

Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edmondaon 
Edwards,  Als. 
Edwards,  Calif . 
EUberg 
Brienbom 
Esch 

Evans,  Cdo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

FaaceU 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Pino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  B. 

Ford, 

WUUam  D. 
Fountain 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakls 
Oallagber 
Oettys 
Olaimo 
Olbbona 
OUbert 
Oonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Gray 

Oreen.  Oreg. 
Orlffln 
Orover 
Oubser 
Oude 
HaUeck 
Halpem 
HamUton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Hanha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 


Abernethy 

Ashbrook 

Brown,  Cam. 

Colmer 

Curtis 

Denney 

Devlne 

Dowdy 

Oathlngs 

Oroas 


Haehler,  W.  Va. 

PuroeU 

H«skl«r,  llaaa 

Quia 

Htfrtoskl 

RaUsbaek 

Bandenon 

Reea 

Barlong 

Reld.  m. 

Hloks 

Relfel 

Horton 

Hdamer 

Reuaa 

Howard 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Hungate 

Rhodea.Pa. 

Hunt 

Rlegle 

Irwin 

Rivera 

JamuuB 

Roberts 

Joelaon 

Roblaon 

Johnson,  Calif . 

Rodlno 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Rogers,  FU. 

Jonas 

Ronan 

Jonea.  Ala. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Karth 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Ksaen 

Rowntbal 

Kee 

Roatenkowskl 

Keith 

Roth 

KeUy 

Rouah 

King.  N.Y. 

Roybal 

Klrwan 

Rtunsfeld 

Kleppe 

Ruppe 

Klucsynskl 

Ryan 

Komegay 

Sandman 

Kupferman 

St.  Once 

Kuykendall 

SchneebeU 

Schwengel 

Ulrd 

Scott 

Langen 

Selden 

Latta 

Shipley 

Leggett 

Shrlver 

Lennon 

Slkes 

Lipscomb 

Skubttc 

Lukens 

Slack 

McCarthy 

Smith,  Calif. 

McCloskey 

Smith,  Iowa 

McClure 

Smith,  N.Y. 

McCuUorh 

Smith.  Okla. 

McDonald. 

Snyder 

Mich. 

Springer 

McPall 

Staggers 

Madden 

Stanton 

Mahon 

Steed 

Main  lard 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Marsh 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Martin 

Stephens 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Stratton 

Mataunaga 

Stubblefleld 

May 

Stuckey 

Blayne 

SuUlvan 

Meeds 

Tart 

Mesklll 

TalcoU 

Michel 

Thompaon,  Oa. 

MUler.CaUf. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Mills 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Mlnlah 

Tleman 

Mink 

Tuck 

kflse 

Tunney 

Moorhead 

Ullman 

Morgan 

Van  DeerUn 

Morris.  N.  Mex 

.  VanderJagt 

Moiae.  Mass. 

Vanlk 

Mosher 

Vigor!  to 

Moss 

Waggonner 

Murphy,  m. 

Waldle 

Myers 

Walker 

Natcher 

Wampler 

Nedzl 

Watklns 

Nelaen 

Watson 

Nichols 

Watts 

NU 

Whalen 

O'Hara.  m. 

Whalley 

O-Hara.  Mich. 

White 

O'Kondd 

Whltener 

Olsen 

Wiggins 

O'MeUl,  Mass. 

WUllams.  Pa. 

Patten 

wuiu 

PeUy 

Winn 

Pepper 

Wolff 

Perkins 

Wyatt 

Pettis 

Wydler 

Pickle 

Wylle 

Pike 

Yates 

PodeU 

Young 

Poff 

Zlon 

Price,  m. 

Zwach 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor 
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NAYS— 29 

Hagan 
Haley 
HaU 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Kastenmeler 
Kyi 
Long.  Md. 


BUUer.  Ohio 

Montgomery 

Ottlnger 


QulUen 
Randall 
Scherle 
'Scheuer 
Utt 
Whltten 


NOTVOnNO— 01 


Anderson,  m. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Aafamore 
Baring 
Barrett 
Battin 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Casey 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Conyers 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Denrlnskl 
DingeU 
Donobue 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  La. 
Fallon 
Plynt 


Oreen.  Pa. 

Orlffltha 

Oumey 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hawkins 

H«b«rt 

HoUflald 

Hull 

Jacobs 

Jonea.  Mo. 

Jones,  M.C. 

Karsten 

King.  Calif. 

Liandrum 

Uoyd 

Long.  La. 

McClory 

McDade 

McSwen 

McMillan 

Maedonald. 


Prellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Gardner 

Garmats 

GoodeU 


MacOregor 
Macben 
Mathlaa,  Md. 
Minshall 
Monagan 
Moore 
Morton 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
O'Neal.  0». 


PatmaA 

Pbilbln 

Ptmle 

Poaga 

Pollock 

Puctnskl 

Rarlck 

Reld.  H.Y. 

Resnlck 

Eiogers.  Colo. 

Roudebuah 

Batterfleld 

StOwmsln 

Sayloc 

Schadeberg 

Schwelker 

Slsk 

Stafford 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif . 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenser 

UdaU 

WldnaU 

WUaoD,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wyman 
Zablocki 


Mr.  OTCONSKI  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk   announced   the   following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  PhUbln  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  nUnols. 

kXr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Battin. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Mary- 
land. ^    . , 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  MacOregor. 

Mr.  OarmatS!  with  Mr.  Dlngell. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Plmle. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Mc- 

Clorv. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 
Mr.  FaUon  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Moore. 
Mr.  Tenser  with  Mr.  Collier. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Pollock. 
Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Roude- 
bush. 
Mr.  Frledel  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Schade- 
berg. 
Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Stafford. 
Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 
Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 
Mr.  Zablocki  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 
Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Goodell. 
Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Wjrman. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Schwelker. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. 

Mr.  Macben  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Maedonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Gurney. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Pudn- 
ski. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Karsten. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
Una. 

Mr.  McDade  with  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  XTdall. 

Mrs.  Orlffltha  with  Mr.  Praser. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Landnim. 

Mr.  ICHORD  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 


ansusE  OP  hxohway  funds  by 

THE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  less  than  2 
weeks  elapsed  between  the  time  the 
President  signed  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1968  and  his  announcement 
that  $200  million  in  highway  construc- 
tion founds  would  be  cut  back.  The  rea- 
son given  was  to  meet  congressional 
mandate  to  cut  fiscal  year  1969  spending 
by  $6  billion. 

This  reasoning  is  fallacious  and  the 
administration  knows  it.  Money  in  the 
highway  trust  fund  had  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  what  Congress  had  In  mind  when 
It  ordered  the  spending  cut.  Money  for 
the  fund  does  not  come  from  general  tax 
revenues;  it  is  derived  from  highway  user 
taxes — gas.   oil,   tires,   accessories — paid 
for  by  everyone  who  uses  the  highway 
system.  The  administration  is  well  aware 
of  this  and  yet  it  persists  In  treating  the 
highway  trust  fund  as  some  petty  cash 
box  hi  the  lower  desk  drawer,  to  be  dipped 
into  when  time  comes  to  go  out  for  coffee. 
Ever  since  passage  of  Public  Law  84- 
627.  the  Highway  Act  of   1956,  which 
cleared  the  House  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  399  to  19  and  initiated  the  con- 
cept of  a  constant  source  of  funds  for 
highway  construction.  It  has  been  the 
unwavering  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
highway  trust  fund  money  is  not  to  be 
diverted,  suspended,  cut  back  or  what- 
have-you  for  any  cheap  exercise  in  book- 
keeping. This  sentiment  has  been  often 
and  clearly  expressed  both  in  this  Cham- 
ber and  in  the  other  body.  It  is  written 
into  law;  United  States  Code,  title  23, 
"Highways,"  chapter  1.  section  126,  Is 
entitled  "Diversion"  and  states: 

It  Is  unfair  and  unjust  to  tax  motor  vehicle 
transportation  unless  the  proceeds  of  such 
taxation  are  applied  to  the  construction,  Im- 
provement, or  maintenance  of  highways. 

The  Congress  Is  sometimes  criticized 
for  not  asserting  its  authority  and  let- 
ting the  executive  branch  do  what  It 
pleases.  We  write  sometliing  into  law; 
we  express  our  sense  as  a  legislative 
body;  axiA  the  executive  Ignores  It. 

When  this  year's  measure  was  re- 


ported out  by  the  House  committee,  a 
section  was  added  which,  as  the  com- 
mittee's report  states: 

SpecmcaUy  prohibits  the  Impoundment  or 
withholding  from  obUgatton  of  any  funds 
which  have  been  apportioned  to  the  State* 
pursuant  to  section  104  of  title  23. 

In  the  compromise  agreement  by  the 
conferees,^  It  was  made  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  imder  existing  law  there 
shall  be  no  use  of  the  trust  fund  money 
for  other  than  highway  purposes.  When 
the  conference  report  came  before  us  on 
July  26.  I  asked  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer  1  speciflcally  about 
the  matter  of  taking  money  from  the 
fund  and  using  It  for  other  purposes.  He 
hif  ormed  the  House  of  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress position  referred  to  above,  and  In 
response  to  my  query  if  something  could 
be  done  to  call  the  attention  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  this,  he  said  he  would  re- 
main in  constant  contact  with  the  prop- 
er authorities  about  it,  and  would  Insist 
that  his  committee,  Public  Works,  con- 
tinue surveillance  of  the  matter.  I  am 
certain  he  has  done  so.  but  If  the  admin- 
istration so  obviously  chooses  to  In  effect 
Ignore  the  entire  Congress,  then  it  will 
pay  no  attention  to  the  remonstrances  of 
one  committee,  no  matter  how  strong 
nor  how  diligent  these  may  be. 

The  proposed  cutback  of  $200  million 
will  involve  delays  of  several  months  in 
letting  highway  contracts  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  spending  impact  for  this  fiscal 
year.  In  addition  to  such  an  action  being 
illegal  in  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  law,  and  in  violation  of  the  intent 
of  Congress,  such  intent  being  thorough- 
ly and  totally  nonpartisan,  it  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  word  "trust"  in  the 
phrase  "Highway  Trust  Fund." 


CALL  FOR  REFORM  IN  NOMINATINO 
PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Chicago, 
we  recently  witnessed  on  national  televi- 
sion the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  obvious  from  the  violence  and  dis- 
order associated  with  tliat  convention — 
and  I  speak  primarily  of  events  within 
the  convention  hall — ^that  something  is 
fundamentally  wrong  with  our  presiden- 
tial nominating  process. 

We  saw  in  Chicago  that  conven|ilons 
can  be  boss  dominated,  divorced  from 
the  will  of  the  people,  and  that  the  con- 
vention managers  can  ride  roughshod 
over  anyone  who  they  disagree  with. 

It  was  a  blatant  demonstration  of  what 
happens  to  the  political  process  when 
party  bosses,  special  interest  group  power 
brokers,  and  an  incumbent  administra- 
tion try  to  hand  pick  an  heir  apparent 
to  the  White  House— without  his  having 
participated  In  a  single  presidential  pri- 
mary or  having  conducted  an  open  cam- 
paign for  the  nomination  by  taking  his 
case  to  the  people. 
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Having  now  se  )n  what  can  happen 
under  the  worst  a  circumstances,  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  clear  tljat  there  is  an  urgent 
method  for  selecting 
presidential  nomlilees. 

Therefore,  I  beleve  we  must  develop 
a  new  nomlnatlm  system  which  allows 
the  presidential  i  omlnees  to  be  directly 
selected  by  the  p<  pular  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  means  t  lere  ought  to  be  man- 
datory presldentl  il  primaries  In  all  50 
States.  The  resu  ts  of  these  primaries 
should  be  binding  m  the  convention  dele- 
gates— to  absolute  ly  Insure  that  the  peo- 
ples choice  Is  nominated.  This  would 
eliminate  and  pro]  lerly  so,  the  use  of  such 
power  broker  tact  cs  as  favorite  son  can- 
1  ule  voting, 
bake  the  presidential 
nominating  proce  is  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  kingmakers,  a  id  the  clubhouse  poli- 
ticians— and  put  i ;  into  the  hands  of  the 
people.  I  hope  my  solleagues  in  both  par- 
ties will  Join  wit4  me  in  seeking  these 
reforms. 


THE  DISTRICT  OP 

C4)URT    SYSTEM     BY 

BAIL    REFORM 


TEIE 


practice  here  in 
which  serves  as  a 


TO  STRENGTHi^ 
COLUMBIA 
AMENDING 
ACT 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  bpeaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  a  Idress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  ^he  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  oh  ecUon. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr  Speaker,  as  one  who 
has  worked  contiiuously  to  provide  for 
the  most  efficient  and  Just  criminal  law 
system  for  the  D  strict  of  Columbia,  I 
would  like  to  tale  this  opportunity  to 
point  to  the  inju  tlce  of  the  ball  bond 
the  Nation's  Capital, 
magnet  for  criminals 
right  in  the  hea^t  of  the  metropolitan 
area. 

According  to  tl:  e  Ball  Reform  Act  of 
n  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia may  n  lease  an  arraigned 
offender,  regardless  of  the  crime  com- 
persmal  bond  until  his 
scheduled  trial,  ui  on  his  promise  to  come 
to  court  that  day 

This  applies  ev  sn  to  robbery.  In  spite 
of  sophisticated  t  nd  expensive  detection 
equipment  which  has  been  installed  by 
Washington  banks  due  to  the  high  fre- 
quency of  bank  robberies,  protection 
against  these  robl  eries  has  not  been  pro- 
vided. In  one  rec<  nt  instance,  a  robbery 
occurred  on  Blad  snsburg  Road  here  in 
the  District.  The  >ffender  was  positively 
Identified  by  autc  matlc  camera  and  ap- 
prehended right  « cross  the  street  by  the 
police.  The  stolen  money  was  recovered 
immediately.  Th«  next  day,  he  was  ar- 
raigned in  one  ol  the  local  courts  and 
immediately  released  on  personal  bond. 
At  the  same  time  offenders  were  appre- 
hended in  Maryl  ind  and  Virginia  and 
being  held  on  $5(  ,000  and  $25,000  bond 
for  the  same  crl  ne.  Without  a  doubt, 
the  laxity  of  the  ]  Hstrlct  law  encourages 
crime  here  in  the  city. 

Judge  George  I .  Hart  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  tt  e  District  of  Colmnbla 
has  been  conduci  Ing  a  study  as  chair- 


man of  an  appomted  executive  commit- 
tee on  problems  regarding  the  bail  bond 
law.  District  of  Columbia  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions  Judge  Dewitt  S.  Hyde  has 
made  specific  recommendations  of 
amendments  to  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of 
1966. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  changes  in  the 
present  law,  one  of  the  many  court  re- 
forms necessary  for  the  District,  will 
help  to  prevent  criminals  from  being  re- 
leased to  again  be  on  the  streets  of 
Washington. 


JACK    VALENTI— PORTRAIT    OP    A 
MAN  READING 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, September  8,  the  Book  World  sec- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post  carried  a 
constructive  questlon-and-answer  inter- 
view with  Jack  Valentl,  president  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
and  former  special  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

Mr.  Valentl  was  one  of  our  most  de- 
pendable and  dedicated  public  servants 
while  working  for  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government,  and  now,  in  his  new 
association  with  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry, he  is  making  an  equally  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica. The  high  standards  of  this  impor- 
tant art  form  and  commimicatlons 
media  are  directly  affected  by  able  men 
of  great  integrity  like  Jack  Valentl. 

I  trust  that  many  of  the  young  people 
In  our  coimtry  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  read  this  article  and  to  form  the  same 
good  reading  habits  that  Jack  Valentl 
formed  in  his  early  youth.  Although 
television  and  movies  can  be  educational 
and  entertaining,  nonetheless  our 
youngsters  should  not  miss  the  pleasure 
of  reading  good  books. 

I  do  hope  that  the  article  which  fol- 
lows about  the  reading  habits  of  an  out- 
standing American — Jack  Valentl — will 
inspire  many  of  our  young  people  to 
form  similar  good  reading  habits: 
POBTRATT  or  A  Man  Rkadimc 

Mr.  Valentl.  what  reading  habits  did  you 
bring  to  the  White  House? 

Reading  1b  my  principal  hobby.  Some  peo- 
ple have  woodworking  shops,  some  ski,  some 
have  mistresses.  I  read.  History  fascinates 
me,  particularly  certain  periods.  I  have  read 
a  great  deal  about  the  pre-revolutlonary  and 
post-revolutionary  periods  in  America,  the 
Plantagenet  period  in  England  from  Henry 
n  to  Richard  in — the  great  battle  between 
Disraeli  and  Gladstone  which  occurred  in  the 
mid- nineteenth  century  and  aU  the  way  up 
to,  say,  1916  when  Asqulth  was  removed  from 
office.  That  period  fascinates  me.  I  read  a 
lot  of  Greek  and  Roman  history.  I  am  alBO 
interested  in  the  period  of  Louis  XIV  in 
France. 

Was  this  reading  pertinent  to  the  kind  of 
problems  you  encountered  In  the  White 
House? 

Yes.  you  fraternize  with  world  leadert 
when   you   read   history   and    the   problems 


which  all  leaders  encounter  are  strikingly 
similar.  Although  each  era  tries  to  make  the 
point  that  it  is  different,  the  basics  remain. 
Throughout  history,  for  Instance,  it's  the 
demagogue  pitted  against  the  world  leader, 
for  you  find  It's  easier  to  alarm  people  than 
It  la  to  inform  them.  Demagogues  have 
known  thU  to  their  deUght  and  world  leaden 
have  known  it  to  their  sorrow.  As  Plato  said, 
when  a  demagogue  or  a  tyrant  first  appears, 
he  appears  as  a  protector  and  the  people 
nurae  him  Into  greatness  and  out  of  that 
grow  the  roots  of  despotism. 

A  problem  that  Is  appUcable  to  Henry  II, 
Henry  V,  Gladstone  and  Disraeli  as  well  as 
the  Lyndon  Johnson  era  is  the  problem  of 
trying  to  push  forward  things  that  need  to 
b«  done.  There  is  an  Irreconcilable  conflict 
between  what  ought  to  be  done  as  the  leader 
sees  It  and  what  the  people  want  to  be  done. 

Was  President  Johnson  anxious  to  hear 
the  lessons  you  could  convey  to  him  about 
history? 

I  didn't  sit  down  and  have  seminars  with 
blm  all  the  time  and  I  don't  consider  myself 
an  expert.  But  from  time  to  time  in  writing 
a  memorandum  to  the  President.  I  might 
allude  to  some  particular  historical  event 
which  was  relevant.  I  think  he  finds  these 
analogies  rather  instructive  and  he  has  been 
known  to  use  them  himself.  But  I  can't 
really  say  that  whatever  meager  knowledge 
I  might  have  had  was  transferred  intact  to 
the  President's  fund  of  wisdom. 

Who  are  eomt  of  the  favorite  historians 
that  you  have  read? 

William  Prescott  Is  a  great  favorite  of 
mine.  I  would  list  Will  Durant,  Macaulay, 
Churchill,  Edward  Gibbon  and  Tocqueville 
as  my  favorites.  I  have  read  and  reread  most 
of  what  they  have  written.  I  like  them  not 
only  because  they  are  historians  but  mostly 
because  of  their  marvelous  literary  style. 

Didn't  you  find  Durant  a  little  tedious 
sometimes — the  long  recitation  of  facts  often 
gracelessly  put? 

I  might  go  with  you  on  the  long  recitation 
of  facts  but  I  find  few  lines  gracelessly  writ- 
ten. As  a  matter  cf  fact  I  believe  that  Durant 
writes  with  a  fluid,  graceful  style.  I  find  him 
enormously  interesting,  vivid  and  exciting. 
Graceless  would  be  almost  the  last  descrip- 
tive phrase  I  would  use. 

Durant  opened  up  a  lot  of  windows  to 
me.  I  began  to  read  him  as  a  very  young 
man.  I  started  on  The  Story  of  Philosophy 
and  then  read  Our  Oriental  Heritage,  Caesar 
and  Christ  and  The  Life  of  Greece,  I  first 
met  phlloaophera  like  Schopenhauer.  Kant 
and  Bergson  through  Durant.  He  introduced 
me  to  them  and  I  became  friends  with  them 
on  my  own  by  reading  them  and  things  about 
them. 

How  is  it  that  you  never  acquired  a  repu- 
tation as  an  Intellectual  during  your  service 
in  the  White  House? 

I  don't  know.  I  never  was  fond  of  my 
White  House  press  but  there  wasn't  much 
I  could  do  about  it.  In  the  press  I  was 
known  as  a  good-will  ambassador  and  a  kind 
of  a  valet  and  man  Friday,  a  functionary 
and  an  amanuensis,  etc.  etc.  Perhaps  I  was. 
I  served  my  President  as  I  knew  best  and 
as  he  chose  me  to  serve  him.  But  once  a 
repuUtlon  is  established  .  .  .  you  know  the 
way  reputations  are  built  In  the  preas  out  of 
the  clip-file.  If  you  were  doing  an  article 
on  me  the  first  thing  you  would  do  would 
be  to  go  to  the  clip-file  and  get  out  all  the 
material  that  is  written  on  Jack  Valentl.  In 
the  first  six  months  of  my  days  in  the  White 
House,  my  reputation,  good  or  bad,  was  en- 
shrined. It  was  not,  from  my  standpoint, 
favorable,  but  I  was  unable  to  shake  it  and 
my  contacts  with  the  press  were  on  behalf 
of  the  President,  not  myself.  I  never  tried 
to  build  myself  up.  That  was  not  my  role 
in  the  White  House.  It  was  not  Important 
what  kind  of  reputation  I  had  but  what  kind 
of  reputation  the  President  had.  So  perhaps 
I  was  not  a  very  good  emissary  for  me,  but 
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hopefully   I   was   a   good    emissary  for   the 
President.  .. 

Perhaps  U  you  had  succeeded  In  creating 
a  more  accurate  image  of  younwlf,  it  would 
b»ve  reflected  more  favorably  on  the  Presl- 

I  mtist  confess  truly  I  don't  know  how  to 
do  it.  I  can't  go  around  carrying  a  bundle 
of  books  with  me  saying  "look.  I  can  read," 
or  "hey,  would  you  like  to  know  what  I  read 
yesterday,  let  me  quote  something."  I  think 
that  would  be  self -serving.  I  suppose  In  that 
sense  I  was  not  wise  In  the  ways  of  Washing- 
ton I  daresay  If  I  went  back  to  the  White 
Hotise  I'd  undersUnd  the  Jumble  now.  I  saw 
how  other  people  managed  to  convey  favor- 
able Unages  of  themMlvee.  I  think  I  know 
the  apparatus  now.  I  would  not  be  nearly  so 
naive  as  I  was  befor*. 

Tou  are  from  Texas,  from  modeet.  humble 
origins.  How  did  you  become  euch  a  great 

reader? 

My  famUy  was  not  t>oolclsb.  but  I  read  con- 
stantly. As  a  UtUe  boy  I  tried  to  write— I 
would  write  a  diary  of  something  that  hap- 
pened. I  tried  to  write  short  stories  and  almost 
from  the  very  hour  of  going  to  any  school,  I 
would  try  to  write  for  the  newspaper.  My 
earliest  readings  were  on  the  American  In- 
dians I  used  to  read  about  King  PhUlp  and 
Tecumseh  and  all  the  great  Indian  heroes 
of  our  country.  I  read  all  the  Tom  Swift 
books.  A  man  caUed  Harold  Sherman — ^I  al- 
ways   wondered    what    happened    to    him — 
wrote  books  about  sports  and  I  read  every 
book  that  he  ever  wrote.  Then  I  discovered 
Claude  Bowers  who  wrote  on  Hamilton  and 
Jefferson.  Recently  I  reread  hU  two  great 
books,  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  and  Jefferson 
in  Power.  Then  I  began  to  read  Charles  Beard 
and  James  Truslow  Adams  and  George  Ban- 
croft about  the  early  times  of  ovir  country. 
I  don't  know  how  I  got  started  reading. 
My  family  did  not  encourage  It.  Sometimes 
I  think  that  maybe  somewhere  back  In  my 
genes  I  had  some  ancestor  who  liked  books. 
Do  you  read  many  novels? 
Yes.  I've  Just  finished  The  Arrangement  by 
Ella  Kazan  and  Morris  West's  The  Tower  of 
Babel.  I'm  a  great  fan  of  John  Updike's  and 
have  read  most  of  hU  work.  I  Just  read  The 
Centaur  which  was  out  a  few  years  ago  but 
I  Just  hadn't  read  It.  I've  read  practically  aU 
of  Steinbeck  and  one  of  my  greatest  thrUls 
In  the  White  House  was  meeting  John  Stein- 
beck. I  got  to  know  him  and  this  was  a  great 
source  of  excitement  to  me.  I  got  a  copy  of 
Ken  Oalbralth'8  The  Triumph  and  I've  Just 
finished  it. 
How  did  you  like  it? 

It's  marvelously  well-written.  It  Is  rather 
anti-State  Department  in  the  expressive  and 
whlp-cracklng  style  of  Galbralth.  It  is  really 
a  kind  of  running  commentary  and  I  think 
that  even  Ken  would  admit  that  this  Is  not 
reaUy  a  novel,  but  It  Is  fascinating  reading. 
What  books  have  you  read  on  the  movies 
since  you  became  president  of  the  Motion 
Plctiire  Association? 

I  have  done  reading  about  the  history  of 
the  Hays  Office,  for  example,  and  I  did  a  lot 
of  research  into  the  problem  of  censorship, 
including  the  problems  of  voluntary  codes.  I 
read  Arthur  Knight's  marvelous  history  of 
the  movies  and  Terry  Ramsaye's  A  Million 
and  One  Nights,  also  on  the  hUtory  of  the 
movies.  I  think  Pauline  Kael's  book  /  Lost 
It  at  the  Movies  Is  one  of  the  best.  Susan 
Sontag's  Against  Interpretation  Is  good.  I've 
Just  finished  Truffaut's  l>ook  on  Hitchcock.  In 
this  last  year-and-a-half .  I've  read  about  two 
dozen  books  on  movies  and,  of  course,  this 
doesn't  take  Into  account  the  literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  words  In  magazines 
and  newspapers  about  the  movies. 

Do  you  detect  a  change  In  the  movle-golng 
pubUc? 

There  Is  no  question  about  movlee  being 
the  preeminent  and  beet-loved  art  form  of 
the  young,  from  16  to  25.  There  Is  great  fer- 
ment on  the  college  campuses.  Movies  are  the 
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form  of  Uterature  In  motion  and  the  students 
are  most  interested  in  It.  ThU  Is  having  a 
great  effect.  For  example,  we  Just  completed 
a  nationwide  survey  which  revealed  a  pro- 
foundly significant  fact— the  more  education 
you  have,  the  more  Interest  you  profess  in  the 
movies.  So.  movies  are  becoming  the  modem 
art  form  of  the  educated.  This  Is  a  tremen- 
dously significant  fact  from  an  economic 
sUndpolnt  If  nothing  else,  as  our  society  be- 
comes more  educated. 

Are  movies  going  to  replace  books? 

I  hope  not.  I  wouldn't  want  to  see  books 
replace  movies,  either.  I  think  they  are  differ- 
ent. I  happen  to  be  one  who  loves  both 
movies  and  books  and  I  find  them  not  at  aU 
Incompatible.  I  read  Robert  Bolt's  play,  A 
Man  for  All  Seasons,  and  I  loved  It.  I  loved 
the  movie  A  Man  for  All  Seasons  maybe  a 
little  more  because  there  was  a  more  power- 
fvU  Impact  hearing  this  marvelous  prose 
spoken  aloud  by  actors  of  great  skill.  I  re- 
centiy  finished  reading  about  Henry  II  and 
the  Plantagenet  period  and  tKXJks  by  Thomas 
Coetaln.  Then  I  picked  up  a  script  by  James 
Goldman  called  The  Lion  in  Winter,  which  is 
a  story  of  Henry  11  that  Is  being  filmed  in 
England.  I  think  It  is  going  to  be  a  fantas- 
tically good  movie  about  this  period  In 
Henry's  life.  So  I  think  they  are  very  cordial 
to  each  other,  books  and  movies. 


JIM  RICHARDSON— HE  BRINGS 
GOVERNMENT  TO  PEOPLE  BY 
SLICING  REDTAPE 


Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  the  record  of 
outstanding  public  service  of  a  distin- 
guished American,  Jim  Richardson,  of 
Vallejo,  Calif.,  recently  appointed  assist- 
ant regional  administrator  for  renewal 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Renewal  for  the  11  Western 
States. 

At  a  dinner  this  week  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Vallejo  and  Solano  County  will 
express  their  thanks  for  a  job  well  done 
to  Jim  Richardson.  His  record  of  26  years 
of  public  service  has  literally  changed 
the  Uves  of  thousands  of  Calif omians  for 
the  better. 

Jim's  Vallejo  career  of  service  started 
in  1942  when  he  pioneered  the  develop- 
ment of  the  war  housing  program  that 
subsequently  resulted  in  the  construction 
of  accommodations  for  40.000  shipyard 
defense  workers.  Day  to  day  administra- 
tion of  a  progrcm  of  this  magnitude  can 
be  likened  to  the  job  of  a  captain  of  a 
ship.  Not  only  are  housing  accommoda- 
tions constructed  and  rented,  but  there 
are  the  attendant  social  problems  of  de- 
termining qualifications,  tenant  leasing, 
reviewing  incomes  of  tenants,  assisting 
tenants  in  being  good  neighbors  and  re- 
specting the  law. 

Richardson  was  a  partial  confessor  to 
an  entire  community  and  his  actions 
were  continually  marked  by  diligence, 
compassion,  preclseness.  and  excellence 
of  administration. 

No    armchair   bureaucrat,   no    sooner 


had  Richardson  built  his  housing  em- 
pire, then  he  systematically  over  the 
decade  and  a  half  after  World  War  II. 
proceeded  to  dismantle  it  and  effectively 
place  all  tenants  in  private  accommo- 
dations such  that  today  vlrtuaUy  the  en- 
tire Vallejo  Housing  Authority  is  no 
more.  _.  ^^     „  , 

Jim  Richardson  has  served  the  Val- 
lejo Housing  Authority  for  25  years.  He 
is  a  man  with  a  unique  social  conscience 
and  he  has  played  an  outstanding  role 
in  the  development  of  Vallejo.  Jim's 
record  with  the  VaUejo  Housing  Au- 
thority is  only  a  part  of  his  success 
story.  He  is  also  the  administrator  of 
Vallejo's  multimillion-dollar  Marina 
Vista  redevelopment  project  and  his 
leadership  has  turned  a  dream  of  prog- 
ress into  reality  for  Vallejo. 

In  the  foUowlng  article.  Carol  Cross 

of  the  VaUejo  Times  Herald  tells  the 

Richardson  story  better  than  any  other. 

Carol,    of    course,    omits    a    recent 

chapter. 

The  Vallejo  urban  renewal  redevel- 
opment project  as  It  has  bloomed  Into 
fulfillment  over  the  past  several  years 
has  captured  the  eye  and  approval  of 
Washington  and  renewal  experts  across 
the  Nation. 

Bob  McCabe,  Urban  Renewal  Commis- 
sioner, thought  if  Richardson  can  per- 
form for  VaUejo,  why  cannot  he  do 
just  as  well  administering  all  the  prob- 
lems for  the  Western  States.  The  answer 
was  that  he  could  and  he  is  because  oyer 
the  past  60  days  the  appointment  of  Jim 
Richardson  as  Assistant  Regional  Ad- 
ministrator for  Renewal  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Renewal  of 
the  11  Western  States  was  approved  by 
Secretary  Weaver  and  the  Ci\'il  Service 
Comrnission. 

Jim's  excellence  at  sUcing  through 
redtape  to  bring  Government  programs 
home  to  people  has  been  recognized.  The 
effective  public  service  of  this  fine  Ameri- 
can enjoyed  by  Vallejoans  for  25  years 
will  now  be  avaUable  to  the  people  of 
the  progressive  Western  States. 
The  Carol  Cross  article  follows: 
Jim  Richakdson:  An  Outstandino 

CONTRIBtrrOR 

(By    Carol   Cross) 

James  D.  Richardson,  executive  director  of 
the  Vallejo  Housing  Authority,  will  be  hon- 
ored tonight  at  a  dinner  marking  his  com- 
pletion of  25  years  of  distinguished  service  in 
behalf  of  public  housing   In  Vallejo. 

The  no-host  dinner,  sponsored  by  the  Au- 
thority's Board  of  Commissioners,  will  be 
held  m  the  Redwood  Inn.  beginning  at  6:30 


Commissioner  Dr.  LouU  C.  Moore.  In  an  In- 
vitation addressed  to  former  commissioner 
Senator  Luther  E.  Gibson,  had  thU  so  say 
about  the  occasion: 

"The  year  1967  is  significant  to  Jim  Rich- 
ardson and  to  the  Vallejo  Housing  Authority. 
For  Jim,  It  represents  25  years  of  employ- 
ment by  the  Authority  and.  for  the  26  com- 
missioner* during  that  period.  It  represents 
25  years  of  capable  leadership. 

FXOTD   TO   Cl/>SE 

"Also  significant  U  the  closing  of  Floyd 
Terrace — 25  years  of  wartime  housing  comes 
to  an  end."  ... 

Dr  Moore  very  properly  could  have  added 
that  1967  brings  to  a  close  an  era  of  public 
war  housing  In  Vallejo  which  quite  possibly 
was  not  equaUed  anywhere  In  the  country-- 
moet   certainly   not   In   any   other    town   of 
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Smne  4,500  dom  itory  units  were  con- 
structed, concentrat<  d  In  two  locations.  Tbe 
Northslde  dormitories,  comprising  some  600 
another  area  north  of 
Vallejo.  It  was  prl^narlly  for  women  and 
apprentices. 

Notthslde  administration 
tome  of  Vallejo  Post  104 
of  the  American  Lei  Ion.  The  Northslde  site 
Is  occupied  today  all  o  by  the  administration 
bulldlzig  and  maintenance  yards  of  the  Val- 
Dlstrlct,  and  by  the 
Broadway  Medical  ^oepltal. 
The  Hillside  dotrnltorles,  consisting  of 
together  with  cafeteria 
facilities  and  a  oomrriunlty  building,  occupied 
the  present-day  slt^  of  the  Kentwlg  Lodge 
and  bowling  lanes. 
This  was  one  of  t^e  largest  operations  of 
the  world — a  hotel-type 
dally  maid  service  pro- 
vided to  make  up  thp  4,000  beds  and  to  keep 
the  premises  clean. 

Other  smaller  pifejects  were  known  as 
Amador,  Solano,  La  :evlew  and  Victory. 
Harry  Floyd  Ten  ice,  with  1,000  family 
i944-45.  It  was  destined 
one  of  the  10  dUTtrent 
war  housing  projecls  In  Vedlejo  which  was 
not  ordered  to  be  dised  out  entirely  In  the 
years  which  succeeded  the  end  of  World 
War  n. 

In  1963  Floyd  Terrkce  was  bought  from  the 
federal  government  by  the  VaUeJo  HwMlng 


Authorlty-^whlch  two  years  earlier  had  en- 
tered Into  an  agreement  with  Solano  County 
concerning  Its  continued  operation.  (At  the 
time,  the  project  was  outside  the  city  limits 
of  Vallejo.) 

Following  Its  annexation  to  the  city  In 
1968,  a  dispute  arose  aa  to  whether  the  dty 
or  the  county  should  receive  tbe  projeot^ 
annual  profits.  LltlgaUon  ensued  and  In 
March.  1962,  a  Superior. Court  Judgment  de- 
creed that  the  profits  were  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  city  and  the  ooiinty. 

aSAMT  OBB> 

In  addition,  the  county  was  directed  to 
deliver  a  grant  deed  to  the  city  for  a  40  par 
cent  interest  In  the  real  property  and  Im- 
provements. 

Tbe  court  further  ordered  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  to  adopt  a  reeoluUon  directing 
the  Authority  to  discontinue  operations  at 
Floyd  Terrace  when  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  city. 

On  Aug.  20,  1963,  the  dty  council  passed 
a  resolution  requesting  closure  of  the  project 
by  August,  1965.  The  supervisors.  In  a  reso- 
lution adopted  Aug.  28,  1962,  concurred  in 
the  city's  action. 

After  that — while  the  Authority  proceeded 
with  an  orderly  phase-out  and  demolition  of 
Floyd  Terrace  buildings  as  they  were  va- 
cated— both  the  city  and  the  county  granted 
periodic  postponement  of  the  data  of  final 
closure. 

NO  EZTEMSIOK 

But  there  was  no  extension  asked  nor 
granted  beyond  March  31.  1967 — when  termi- 
nation of  the  remaining  tenandes  officially 
became  eSectlve. 

In  July,  1966.  with  228  families  still  left 
In  Floyd  Terrace,  the  Housing  Authority  em- 
barked on  a  new  program  of  hoiislng  low 
income  families  In  private  accommodations, 
with  rental  assistance  provided  under  pro- 
visions of  the  U.S.  Housing  Act. 

Hence,  this  new  program  will  keep  the 
Board  of  Commissioners — and  Richardson^ 
busy  for  an  indefinite  period  Into  the  fu- 
ture— although  there  will  be  no  more  public 
housing  projects,  as  such,  for  them  to  op- 
erate. 

Regressing  to  the  early  1940s,  Congress, 
under  the  Tr#">'ftTn  Act,  had  decreed  that  all 
public  war  housing  construction  and  man- 
agement be  under  the  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral Public  Housing  Administration. 

In  order  to  coordinate  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  supplying  housing  for  the  burgeon- 
ing niunber  of  defense  workers  In  the  Val- 
lejo area,  that  agency  requested  the  dty  es- 
tablish a  local  housing  authority. 

On  June  8.  1942.  the  city  council  voted  to 
create  what  Is  formally  known  as  the  Hous- 
ing Authority  of  the  City  of  Vallejo,  to  be 
governed  by  a  board  of  five  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  mayor.  The  commissioners 
In  turn  chose  Maiurlce  J.  Wllsle  as  the  first 
executive  director. 
'Richardson,  who  had  come  to  Vallejo  in 
1937,  was  promptly  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  maintenance  for  the  vast — and  grow- 
ing— complex  of  residential  developments.  He 
soon  became  Wllsle's  deputy  executive  di- 
rector and  when  Wllsle  resigned  In  January, 
1946,  Richardson  was  selected  as  his  suc- 
cessor. 

BIO   BUSINiaS 

From  Its  earliest  Inception,  with  the  com- 
pletion of  Federal  Terrace  In  1941,  public  war 
housing  In  Vallejo  was  a  very  big  business 
which.  In  the  Vallejo  area,  was  second  only 
to  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  Itself. 

The  Housing  Authority,  with  Richardson 
playing  the  key  role,  had  much  more  to  do 
th^"  to  Just  manage  the  apartment  buildings 
and  dormitories. 

It  also  leased  commercial  buildings  where 
food,  drugs,  clothing  and  other  essentials 
were  available.  It  operated  cafeterias.  It  pro- 
vided  coordinated   services   for   child  care. 


family  weUare.  recreation  and  education.  It 
supervised  community  buildings  and  public 
grounds.  It  organised  community  activities, 
collected  rents,  cleaned  and  repaired  dwell- 
ing units,  etc.,  etc. 

lOttO  STOBT 

But  It  would  take  a  large  book  or  perhaps 
several  of  them — to  tell  the  fuU  story  of  tbe 
war  housing  program  in  Vallejo,  and  the 
significance  It  had  In  the  development  of 
this  community. 

Moreover  such  a  book  or  books  could  not 
be  written  without  frequent  mention  of 
"jlmmle"  Richardson — whose  repuUtlon  as 
an  expert  on  housing,  as  well  as  on  the  some- 
what more  recent  urban  renewal  programs 
has  earned  him  national  prominence. 

This  fact  Is  borne  out  by  his  repeated  in- 
vitations to  speak  at  seminars  and  other 
events  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Hoiulng  and  Urban  Re- 
newal officials— a  top-fUght  organization 
which  has  elected  him  to  high  national 
offices. 

In  Vallejo,  he  has  been  concerned  over  the 
years  not  only  with  the  prodigious  business 
of  being  responsible  for  the  operation  of 
8.750  rental  apartments  and  4,600  dormitory 
units — he  also  has  been  deeply  Involved  in 
the  affairs  of  tenant  councils  organized  in 
every  project  to  deal  with  such  common 
problems  as  medical  care,  sanitation,  fire 
protection  and  the  like. 

Under  his  direction  recreation  fadlltles 
and  supervised  recreation  programs  were 
emphasised.  Outstanding  among  the  facil- 
ities are  the  James  D.  Richardson  Pool  and 
the  Wade  Madren  baseball  park  in  Floyd 
Terrace.  The  former  Clarence  Oeorge  Youth 
Center,  also  in  Floyd  Terrace,  served  thou- 
sands of  youths  and  adults  during  its  long 
use  as  an  indoor  sports,  games  and  meeting 
place. 

OBDBKLT   PRSSBOOT 

Another  tremendous  undertaking  which 
has  required  much  time,  skill  and  effort  from 
Richardson,  and  which  remains  to  this  day, 
although  It  Is  now  near  a  successful  conclu- 
sion, has  been  the  orderly  phase-out  and  the 
di^XMltion  of  the  thousands  of  war  housing 
units  and  the  sizeable  parcels  of  land  on 
which  they  stood. 

When  the  last  of  the  148  apartment  build- 
ings In  Floyd  Terrace  falls  before  the  wreck- 
ing contractor's  bulldozers  and  clam-shell- 
equipped  cranes  this  year.  Just  about  all  that 
win  remain  as  a  reminder  of  the  heyday  of 
war  housing  In  Vallejo  are  316  apartments 
still  left  In  what  formerly  was  Federal 
Terrace. 

Those  apartments,  constructed  In  build- 
ings designed  for  permanent  rather  than 
temporary  use,  are  in  private  ownership. 
Refurbished  and  otherwise  improved,  they 
constitute  what  is  now  Hlllcrest  Park. 

As  for  Richardson,  he  continues  to  make 
his  prestige  and  Influence  felt  In  Vallejo's 
affairs.  A  "two-hat"  executive  director,  he 
also  Is  the  administrator  of  Vallejo's  multi- 
million  dollar  Marina  Vista  Redevelopment 
Project. 

It  would  take  several  books  to  tell  about 
the  accompllshmenta  of  that  program,  too. 
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CONGRESSMAN  HICKS  SAYS  SOUTH 
VIETNAM  MUST  ACT  OR  HE'S 
THROUGH 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  mCKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was 
home  during  the  August  recess  of  Con- 
gress, I  spoke  before  the  convention  of 
the  Washington  State  Labor  Council, 
APlr-CIO,  and  expressed  the  view  that 
without  immediate  drastic  changes  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  our  commitment  In  Vietnam 
has  been  fulfilled.  Without  legislation  af- 
fecting Vietnam  coining  before  this  body. 
I  wish  to  make  my  positioil  clear  to  my 
colleagues. 

As  I  told  the  convention  at  home,  ever 
since  I  came  to  Congress  nearly  4  years 
ago  I  have  supported  our  country's  com- 
mitment to  Vietnam.  I  may  have  dis- 
agreed at  times  with  methods  and  ac- 
tions used  in  honoring  this  commitment, 
but  I  have  never  questioned  the  commit- 
ment itself. 

I  still  do  no.t  But  I  believe  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  the  point  of  having 
fulfilled  that  commitment. 

Some  have  said  that  our  reason  for 
being  in  South  Vietnam  is  to  prevent  the 
takeover  of  that  nation  through  co- 
ercion, terror,  and  military  force,  di- 
rected and  supported  from  outside  the 
country,  and  to  establish  stability  under 
which  the  South  Vietnamese  people  may 
choose  freely  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment and  way  of  life.  That  is  true,  as 
far  as  it  goes. 

If  that  were  the  only  reason,  how- 
ever, we  would  have  been  in  Hungary, 
in  Cuba,  in  Czechoslovakia. 

The  additional  and  dlstingtiLshlng  rea- 
son, as  I  understand  it,  is  that  in  South 
Vietnam  we  honor  a  commitment  made 
by  both  Democratic  and  Republican  ad- 
ministrations— made  with  full  bipartisan 
support.  To  dishonor  that  commitment 
would  be  to  raise  doubt  throughout  the 
world  as  to  the  value  of  a  promise  of 
the  United  States  and  conceivably  could 
cause  all  of  Southeast  Asia  to  turn  its 
back  on  the  West. 

We  have  honored  our  commitment. 
We  have  indeed  prevented  the  takeover 
of  the  South  by  the  North.  We  have  re- 
sponded successfully  to  every  new  threat 
posed  by  the  enemy,  begirming  with  the 
march  southward  by  North  Vietnamese 
regulars  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1964, 
which  changed  the  entire  complexion  of 
the  war. 

We  responded  first  by  commencing 
bombing  north  of  the  17th  parallel  in 
February  1965.  afte  126  Americans  were 
wounded  in  a  Vletcong  attack  on  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  barracks  at  Pleiku.  Among  the 
purposes  of  the  bombing  was  to  bolster 
sagging  morale  and  confidence  in  Saigon 
and  the  rest  of  anti-Communist  South- 
east Asia.  It  was  a  success.  Rolling  Thim- 
der — code  nsune  for  the  program — almost 
Instantly  boosted  morale  and  confidence, 
according  to  our  then  Ambassador  to 
Vietnam.  A  secondary  purpose  was  to 
make  it  dlfBcult  for  the  North  to  send 
men  and  material  south;  the  results  in 
this  case  were  disappointing,  as  they 
were  in  the  more  eai^  found  targets  of 
Korea  some  years  earlier. 

Our  next  response  was  to  send  50.000 
men  to  Vietnam  in  July  1965.  The  course 
of  the  war  was  changed,  not  by  us  but 
by  the  North.  Buildup  followed  buildup 


until  we  find  ourselves  today  with  more 
than  500,000  men  in  Vietnam. 
Back  to  our  commitment. 
We  agreed  to  protect  the  South  against 
external  aggression.  But  for  how  long, 
and  what  cost?  The  fair  answer,  it  seems 
to  me.  Is  "long  enough  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  to  put  their  house  In 
order  so  they  themselves  could  repel  ag- 
gression from  the  North." 

This  is  not  taking  place.  It  is  not  tak- 
ing place  simply  because  the  South  Viet- 
namese leadership  feels  that  we  have 
made  an  open-end  commitment.  I  do  not 
think  we  have,  and  the  sooner  we  con- 
vince the  South  Vietnamese  leadership 
of  that  fact,  the  sooner  we  will  see  the 
reforms  necessary  In  South  Vietnam  to 
enlist  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  in  their  own 
war. 

What  the  the  needed  reforms? 
Surely  we  must  recognize  that  the 
Vietnamese  do  not  have  the  education, 
social  or  political  structure,  or  traditions 
of  the  United  States.  To  expect  develop- 
ment of  that  coimtry  to  parallel  ours  is 
too  much.  However,  we  can  and  should 
expect  minimum  moves  toward  a  free  so- 
ciety in  recognizable  form.  Even  those 
mlnimums  are  not  evident. 

Land  reform  has  been  promised,  to 
give  the  peasants  who  actually  work  the 
land  hi  South  Vietnam  a  stake  in  their 
country  by  taking  them  out  of  their 
bondage  to  rich  absentee  landowners. 
There  has  not  even  been  a  gesture  to- 
ward land  reform. 

We  have  been  promised  justice  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  people.  Yet  the  South 
Vietnam  Army,  the  police  force,  and  the 
secret  police  remain  in  most  cases  judge, 
jury,  and  even  executioner.  The  pretense 
of  Justice  Is  so  thin  that  a  candidate  who 
had  the  temerity  to  nm  for  president  on 
a  peace  platform  against  the  military 
candidate  In  the  recent  elections,  and  to 
finish  a  respectable  second,  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  5  years  in  prison. 

We  have  been  promised  a  cleanup  of 
the  corruption,  graft,  bribery,  theft, 
shakedown,  and  gouging  which  have 
gone  on  from  top  to  bottom  In  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  and  military. 
Yet  such  things  remain  a  way  of  life,  and 
It  goes  far,  far  beyond  the  usual  "cum- 
shaw."  A  multimillion-dollar  black 
market  in  stolen  American  goods  fiour- 
ishes  openly,  and  U.S.  officials  cannot 
seem  to  do  anything  about  it,  apparently 
because  we  are  "guests"  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  in  their  coimtry. 

We  are  not  permitted  to  take  care  of 
our  own.  We  are  not  permitted  to  prose- 
cute or  even  discharge  tlileves.  We  are 
not  permitted  to  protest  corruption.  The 
attitude  of  the  top  civil  and  military  au- 
thorities of  that  country  is  that  we  are 
there  to  support  heir  personal  ways  of 
life,  to  do  the  fighting  while  they  carry 
on  life  as  usual,  rather  than  to  assist  that 
unhappy  country  to  find  a  national  way 
of  life  which  the  people  themselves  wiU 
find  worthy. 

If  we  do  not  have  the  people  with  us, 
we  cannot  possibly  achieve  the  excellent 
goals  we  have  set.  If  the  vast  helpless 
majority  continues  to  be  victimized  by 


the  small  ruthless  selfish  minority,  and 
with  our  seeming  support,  we  surely  are 
not  going  to  have  the  people  with  us. 

Unless  we  see  some  really  solid  moves 
in  the  right  direction  by  the  outh  Viet- 
namese Government  I  am  going  to  have 
to  conclude  that  our  business  In  Vietnam 
should  be  ended.  And  I  mean  some  moves 
and  accomplishments  at  once. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  see  a  con- 
certed effort  against  corruption— now. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  see  real  land 
reform — ^now. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  see  a  begin- 
ning of  real  justice — ^now. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  see  the  outh 
Vietnamese  Army  take  over  a  really  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  war — ^now. 

And  the  United  States  is  going  to  have 
to  convince  South  Vietnam— now— that 
our  commitment  definitely  is  not  open- 
ended,  as  it  never  was  intended  to  be. 

If  these  things  are  not  done,  can  we 
continue  to  vote  for  lives  and  f  imds  to  be  ■> 
expended  In  Vietnam? 

My  answer  is  no.  for  unless  South 
Vietnam  acts,  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we 
can  toward  the  goals  we  have  set  and 
our  commitment  has  been  fulfilled. 


THE  TRUCKING  ACT— AMERICAN 
SOCIETY  OP  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 
IOWA  SECTION.  OPPOSES  BILL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  ScHWENGKL]  Is  rccognlzed  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  3,  1968,  the  Iowa  section  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
added  their  strong  voice  to  the  long  list 
of  responsible  organizations  which  have 
voiced  their  disapproval  of  the  trucking 
bUl  before  this  House.  Before  the  civil 
engineers  expressed  their  concern,  the 
US.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties  vocalized  their  op- 
position. The  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  has  long  displayed  a  concern 
for  matters  affecting  the  public  interest. 
They  are  typical  of  the  responsible  and 
civic-minded  organizations  which  have 
concluded  that  this  bill  is  not  in  the  In- 
terest of  our  cities,  counties,  and  States. 
I  urge  all  Members  to  read  the  com- 
ments of  the  Iowa  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

American  Societt  or  Civn,  Engi- 
neers. Iowa  Secttion. 

September  3.  1968. 

Re  S.  2658. 

Hon.  Fred  Schwenoel. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Schwengei.;  The  Iowa  Section  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
wUhes  to  express  its  opposition  to  the  bill 
now  under  consideration  which  will  author- 
ize wider  trucks  with  Increased  allowable 
axle  weights. 

The  problems  that  confront  the  cities  and 
towns,  counties,  and  the  Iowa  Stote  High- 
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on  adjacent  lanes  on  curves,  seriously  handl* 
cap  passing  manoeuvres,  reduce  traffic  ca- 
pacity, and  probably  Increase  the  frequency 
and  severity  of  "Jack-kiUllng*"  accidents. 
Wider  trucks  will  require  wider  lanes  and 
the  limit  on  lane  width  may  already  have 
been  reached.  Heavier  trucks  will  be  more 
difficult  to  manoeuvre  and  wlU  reqxUre  longer 
stopping  distances  which  even  now  are  twice 
those  of  passenger  cars.  They  will  cause  seri- 
ous damage  to  pavements  and  bridges  with 
the  consequence  of  serious  accidents. 

It  would  be  a  grevlous  blunder  to  author- 
ize heavier  and  larger  trucks  to  use  high- 
ways not  designed  for  them.  Bather,  research 
should  be  Instituted  to  study  the  funda- 
mental aspects  of  the  total  problem  as  a 
social,  political,  economic  and  transporta- 
tion problem,  with  a  view  to  developing  a 
national  transportation  poUcy  which  would 
best  reflect  the  public  Interest.  At  the  same 
time  rssewch  should  determine  factual  in- 
formation concerning  the  safety  aspects  ol 
the  sizes  and  weights  of  present,  proposed 
and  anticipated  vehicles. 

The  country  sorely  needs  a  national  trans- 
portation policy.  An  Illustrative  example 
pertinent  to  this  study  is  the  ironic  fact 
that  present  public  policy  Is  Increasing  the 
highway  slaughter  by  encouraging  more  and 
more  highway  transportation  while  at  the 
same  time  It  Is  throwing  away  a  railroad 
transportation  system  which  Is  at  least  ten 
times  safer  than  highway  transportation. 

Highway  fatalities  have  Increased  more 
than  40  percent  In  recent  years.  No  change 
in  highway  policy  should  be  authorized  un- 
til research  shows  It  to  be  a  contribution  to 
safety. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAH:ER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  merely  to  announce  to  the  House 
that  if  the  other  body  passes  the  mili- 
tary procurement,  research,  and  devel- 
opment conference  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969  that  the  House  adopted  today, 
we  plan  to  go  on  immediately  with  con- 
sideration of  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  bill  tomorrow. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Rumsfeld]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  special  order  is  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  legislative  reorganization  leg- 
islation, and  election  reform  legislation, 
both  of  which  are  pending  before  the 
House. 

We  live  In  a  time  of  change.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  that  change  will  be  wild 
and  erratic  or  whether  we  in  the  various 
levels  of  government  are  capable  of  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  the  day  so  that 
that  change  will  be  thoughtful  and  re- 


sponsible. The  answer  depends,  in  part 
at  least,  on  the  degree  to  which  instru- 
ments of  governments  are  able  to  func- 
tion efBciently. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  that  is  pending 
in  the  House  Rules  Committee  is  long. 
A  great  many  Members  of  this  body  in- 
troduced resolutions  to  create  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress. It  was  adopted  unanimously  by 
both  Houses.  The  joint  committee  began 
its  work  and  took  the  testimony  of  more 
than  200  witnesses.  The  committee's  re- 
port was  unanimous. 

The  bill  has  passed  the  U.S.  Senate.  It 
has  been  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  something  in  excess  of  18  months. 

We  are  now  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
90th  Congress.  In  the  event  that  this 
legislation  Is  not  scheduled  for  consid- 
eration in  the  closing  days,  we  will  find 
a  situation  in  which  the  91st  Congress 
will  organize  very  likely  imder  the  old 
rules.  It  may  be  1971  before  many  of  the 
provisions  of  any  Reorganization  Act 
which  might  pass  in  the  next  Congress 
could  be  implemented. 

The  difBculty  with  legislation  like  the 
Reorganization  Act  for  the  Legislative 
Branch  is  that  it  really  has  no  constit- 
uency. It  has  no  built-in  lobby.  It  is  a 
subject  matter  that  is  essentially  our 
responsibility  as  legislators. 

It  is  something  about  which  only  peo- 
ple who  are  able  to  watch  the  operations 
of  Congress  are  really  knowledgeable.  As 
a  result,  there  has  been  little  pressure  in 
the  Nation  for  congressional  reform.  I 
suppose  this  is  at  least  in  part  one  of 
the  reasons  why  it  has  been  such  a  long 
and  difficult  path  for  this  legislation. 

Yet,  when  one  recognizes  what  hap- 
pens when  a  bill  passes  that  is  imprecise 
or  not  responsive  to  the  problem  that  the 
piece  of  legislation  was  designed  to  meet, 
the  reaction  by  the  public  across  this 
coimtry  is  against  the  bill,  against  the 
specific  provisions  of  the  bill.  That  is  a 
natural  reaction.  Then  we  receive  let- 
ters from  people  saying  this  piece  of 
legislation  was  not  as  precise  as  it  could 
have  been,  or  that  it  ignored  some  aspect 
of  the  problem  that  they  are  concerned 
about. 

Most  would  agree  there  are  problems 
when  a  piece  of  legislation  passed  that  is 
something  less  than  perfect.  We  know 
this.  But  If  one  backs  up  a  step,  the  Im- 
portant question  is  what  are  the  institu- 
tions, procedures,  and  forms  that  are 
producing  these  legislative  products? 
And.  we  must  ask  ourselves.  Has  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  fact 
kept  its  procedures,  rules,  and  operations 
in  a  sufBciently  modem  and  eflScient 
basis  so  that  we  can  Intelligently  and 
thoughtfully  deal  with  the  problems  of 
today?  I  believe  that  we  have  not. 

People  do  not  think  to  say.  "Well,  what 
is  the  process  that  produced  that  im- 
precise piece  of  legislation?"  It  Is  a  heavy 
responsibility  which  falls  on  Members 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  In 
the  other  body  to  see  that  we  do  our  job 
to  watch  our  rules  and  procedures  and 
that  we  are  doing  everything  so  that  the 
Congress  can  function  as  a  true  study 
and  deliberative  body. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
jxian  from  Ohio. 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  curious 
about  the  gentleman's  remarks.  I  lis- 
tened attentively.  I  think  this  Is  in  line 
with  those  remarks. 

I  have  been  reading  in  the  newspapers 
in  the  last  few  days  that  the  gentleman 
and  a  group  of  other  Members,  as  I  un- 
dersund  the  reports  in  the  papers,  are 
going  to  use  aU  the  legislative  tactics 
they  know  of  to  tie  up  the  House  In  knots 
so  as  to  dramatize  their  poslUon  on  these 
bills  I  have  even  heard  this  day  is  to  be 
tomorrow.  Can  the  gentleman  shed  any 
light  on  that?  Is  this  a  fact  or  a  rumor? 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  explain 
what  we  have  in  mind,  rather  than  com- 
ment on  what  the  gentleman  has  heard. 
It  is  the  intention  of  a  group  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  beUeve  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  very  likely  tomorrow, 
to  engage  in  a  series  of  parliamentary 
moves  that  would  have  the  effect  of  al- 
tering the  normal  procedures.  We  would 
be  functioning  obviously  imder  the  offi- 
cial rules  of  the  House,  and  would  not 
consider  anything  contrary  to  the  rules. 
In  fact,  we  have  been  studying  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  and  as  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  making  the  inquiry  very 
well  knows,  the  genUeman  on  occa^on 
has  used  similar  procedures  when  he  felt 
that  the  work  of  the  Congress  was  not 
exactly  what  he  felt  It  should  be. 

To  answer  the  question,  let  me  be  very 
specific:  There  Is  no  Intention  on  my 
part,  or  on  the  part  of  any  other  individ- 
ual who  is  associated  in  this  desire  to 
see  these  bills  brought  to  the  floor,  to 
disrupt  the  proceedings  of  the  House. 
But  let  us  face  it.  Last  Friday  the  House 
did  not  meet.  Yesterday  the  House  dealt 
with  a  marketing  order  on  canning  and 
freezing  of  pears.  ^  *w  * 

To  anyone  who  would  suggest  that 
the  delay  that  would  be  caused  the  Hoi^e 
of  Representatives  by  having  a  day  like 
tomorrow,  was  serious  or  disruptive, 
where  we  simply  point  out  through  use 
of  the  rules  of  the  House  and  the  par- 
liamentary procedures  available — if  in 
fact  we  are  going  to  consider  these  ap- 
propriation bills,  I  would  point  out  that 
we  are  considering  appropriation  bills 
for  the  fiscal  year  starting  last  July  1. 
This  Is  a  dramatic  example  which  high- 
lights at  least  one  of  the  things  that 
should  be  Improved  In  the  House,  so  the 
executive  agencies  can  have  the  funds 
which  they  are  ultimately  going  to  get, 
by  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  rather 
than  having  to  wait  until  well  into  Sep- 
tember, October,  or  November  as  has 
been  the  case  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stood it  from  what  I  read  In  the  paper, 
I  imderstood  these  gentlemen  were  go- 
ing to  demand  such  things  as  that  the 
Journal  be  read  in  full,  and  were  going 
to  call  quorum  calls,  and  so  on. 

Maybe  if  this  Is  such  a  good  procedure 
we  ought  to  start  It  right  now  and  have  a 
quorum  call  at  this  particular  time.  I 
do  not  believe  people  would  stay  long 
after  they  get  here,  but  I  could  get  them 
here  for  the  gentleman  and  see  If  he  can 
hold  them. 

I  believe  it  would  be  nice  to  test  the 
content  of  his  speech. 


I  thought  I  would  bring  It  out,  and  if 
the  genUeman  thinks  this  is  an  appro- 
priate procedure  I  will  see  if  the  genUe- 
man knows  anything,  really,  about  this 
so-called  election  reform  bill— which  I 
do  know  a  great  deal  about. 

I  can  tell  the  genUeman,  if  that  biu 
passed  in  Its  present  form  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  would  be  in  Congress  very  long, 
because  it  would  prohibit  him  from  rais- 
ing any  funds  for  reelection  and  put  his 
seat  up  to  auction  for  some  mllUonaire. 
From  what  I  have  observed  around  the 
country,  there  are  enough  of  them  who 
are  interested  in  buying  seats  that  they 
might  buy  the  genUeman's  seat  and  buy 
mine,  too.  I  should  like  to  keep  it  on  a 
more  equitable  basis. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Let  me  comment  on 
the  subject  of  the  election  reform  bill. 
I  know  the  genUeman  is  on  the  commit- 
tee and  has  spent  a  great  many  weeks 
and  monUis  dealing  with  the  subject 
matter.  ^     _    . 

I  am  the  first  one  to  concede  that 
there  are  certainly  portions  of  both  of 
these  bills  with  which  any  Member  of 
the  House  or  anyone  out  of  the  House 
can  legitimately  disagree.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting here  that  the  House  should  pass 
my  version  of  either  bill,  or  what  I  think 
would  be  best  with  respect  to  either  bill, 
or  what  your  committee  reported  out 
with  respect  to  that  biU,  or  what  the 
joint  committee  produced. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  a  vari- 
ety of  minority  views  expressed  in  the 
reported  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Congress,  suggesting 
that  many  of  the  minority  members,  at 
least,  did  not  favor  the  bill  exacUy  the 
way  it  was  written  or.  to  replu-ase  it.  they 
would  have  preferred  to  have  written  it 
themselves  in  a  somewhat  different  way. 
My  point  is  that  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  about  campaign  fi- 
nancing and  the  disbursing  and  the  rais- 
ing of  funds.  I  know  it  is  a  complicated 
subject.  The  genUeman  wlU  agree.  I 
think,  that  the  law  as  It  exists  today  Is 
far  from  perfect.  In  fact.  It  Is  terrible. 

My  hope,  and  the  hope  of  the  Mem- 
bers associated  In  this  effort,  is  that  the 
House  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  de- 
bate that  biU,  or  a  bill,  to  amend  it.  to 
improve  it.  to  strengthen  it,  to  change 
it  to  make  additions  or  deletions,  or  to 
do  whatever  may  be  the  will  of  the  House. 
That  is  the  way  our  system  should  work. 
What  bothers  me  is  that  the  bill  has  not 
been  brought  to  the  floor. 

Mr  HAYS.  The  gentleman's  party  is 
a  great  one  to  keep  talking  about— at 
least  they  do  in  this  forum  and  In  my 
State— States'  rights.  The  State  of  Ohio 
has  a  tight,  hard  and  fast,  and  adequate 
law  on  elections.  Of  course  It  seems  a 
UtUe  Inconsistent,  whenever  something 
does  not  suit  somebody,  that  they  forget 
about  the  States'  rights  position  and 
want  to  rush  in  and  have  the  Federal 
Government  do  it. 

The  bill  was  really  never  considered  for 
amendment  In  the  committee.  There 
seemed  to  be  only  two  people  really  push- 
ing hard  for  it.  One  was  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  on  this  side,  who 
probably  could  not  care  less  about  it, 
because  he  is  retiring,  anyway,  the  gen- 
Ueman from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Ash- 
more]  ;  and  the  other  was  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  whom  God  moves  in  his 


mysterious  ways  and  has  taken  from  our 
midst,  and  I  think  the  electorate  wiU 
take  him  further  from  our  midst  in  2 
years.  They  were  about  the  only  two  who 
were  really  Interested  In  It. 

I  would  have  liked  to  have  been  there 
the  morning  it  was  reported  out.  I  hap- 
pened to  have  been  called  to  come  to 
malte  a  quorum  for  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  to  try  to  have  a  vote  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  It  is  kind  of  impossible 
to  be  in  two  places  at  once.  That  morn- 
ing the  bill  came  out  with  a  bare  quonun, 
one  more  than  half  of  the  committee, 
and  with  no  opportunity  to  amend  it. 

I  can  tell  the  genUeman,  when  he  gets 
around  to  talking  about  it,  I  beUeve  I 
can  point  out  quite  a  few  things  in  that 
bill  he  would  not  be  very  pleased  about 
if  it  passed  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  and  to  the  House 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  not 
quite  correct  when  he  said  there  was  no 
interest  in  the  bill.  I  might  point  out  that 
every  single  member  of  the  minority  went 
to  committee  day  after  day. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
I  ask  him  not  to  put  words  in  my  mouth. 
Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  They  were  there  day 
after  day  debating  the  biU,  and  were 
there  the  day  the  bUl  passed  out  of  the 
committee.  Therefore,  there  was  lots  of 
interest  in  it  on  the  minority  side. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Do  not  put  words  in  my 
mouth,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther. I  did  not  say  there  was  no  interest. 
I  said  the  two  cliief  proponents  of  the 
bill  were  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ashmore]  and  the  genUe- 
man from  New  York  [Mi-.  GoodellI.  I 
know  that  there  were  other  members  of 
the  minority  who  were  interested  In  It. 
for  what  reason  I  do  not  know,  because 
I  believe  it  would  be  very  disadvanta- 
geous to  them,  who  are  not  able  to  write  a 
check  in  seven  figures,  but  they  may  have 
had  other  reasons  or  other  motives.  It  Is 
not  for  me  to  say. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  am  glad  the  genUe- 
man has  straightened  it  out. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  did  not  straighten  it  out. 
I  just  straightened  the  gentleman  out. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  control  the  time  here.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Ml-.  LIPSCOMB.  There  is  great  inter- 
est in  regard  to  election  reform  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  believe  it  would  be 
worth  Willie  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
take  a  look  at  that  bill  and  to  see  exactly 
what  it  does.  The  Federal  election  laws 
of  this  Nation  need  revision  and  modern- 
izing. Tills  bill  is  a  good  bill.  I  believe, 
and  is  one  that  has  had  over  3  years  of 
study.  It  is  worth  while  to  bring  It  to 
the  floor  for  some  kind  of  action.  It  is 
entirely  up  to  the  leadership  of  this 
House  to  determine  whether  or  not  that 
bill  comes  to  the  floor.  I  am  not  quarrel- 
ing with  that  point,  but  I  am  quarreling 
with  the  suggestion  of  anyone  who  says 
that  this  is  not  a  good  bill  and  is  not 
worthy  of  consideration,  because  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  a  good  bill  and  should 
be  passed  by  this  House. 
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Mr.  RUMSFELD 
man  from  Calif  or  lU 
and  certainly  agree 
the  House  can  do 
that  the  commltt^ 
many  months  on 
this  same  subject 
body.  There  Is  no 
the  House  membership 
discuss  It,  to  deba^ 
will  on  it   prior 
session.  I  agree 
It  Is  a  step  In  the 
commend  him  for 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr. 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELE. 
to  the  gentleman  from 
first. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  wduld 
that  there  has 
the  other  body  whjch 
resemblance  to 
bUl. 

Mr.  RUMSFELDl 
Right.  .- 

Mr.  HAYS.  The 
by  a  fugitive 
ence  from  one  of 
here  on  a  pretty 
down  a  couple  of 
this  bill  according 
Federal  Govemmeht 
electing  Its  official^ 
major  In  political 
the  bigger  imlver^tles 
lean  say  to  you — '■ 
fairly  true — as  I  have 
this  is  not  a  scienc ! 
in  college  has  no 
said  this  also  to  th(  i 
cal  Science 
are  goiriK  to  write 
if  the  Congress  d 
bringing  in  somebt>dy 
who  has  a  lot  of 
real   actual 
getting  elected  and 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr, 
tleman  yield  to  mc 

Mr,  RUMSFELE 
man  from  Ohio 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  th4nlc 
yielding. 

It  is  important, 
in  the  debate  to  c 
on  the  question  of 
the  laws  of  the  State 
regard  to  election 
dorse  by  any  meaijs 
I  do  Join  with  the 
In  pointing  out 
come  to  the  floor 
House  the  right  U 
regard.  However, 
might  be  gathered 
other  the  State  oi 
which  are  better 
can  or  will  take 
completely  as  a 
taken  impression. 
I  understand  it.  l 
In  this  respect  I 
principle  of  States 
there  ought  to  be 
example,  and  then  i 
Ohio  laws  do  not 
committee  concep 
tlon  on  the  numler 


I  thank  the  gentle- 

for  his  comment 

that  that  is  the  least 

in  view  of  the  fact 

has  sf^eat  many, 

t  and  that  a  bill  on 

las  passed  the  other 

ixcuse  for  not  giving 

an  opportunity  to 

it,  and  to  work  its 

the  closing  of  this 

the  gentleman  that 

right  direction,  and 

lis  work  on  It. 

f  peaker,  will  the  gen- 


I  promised  to  yield 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hays] 

like  to  point  out 

a  bill  which  passed 

bears  a  very  faint 

anything  In  the  House 

It  is  a  different  bill. 
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louse  bill  was  written 

of  political  scl- 

Eastem  States  down 

at  fee  while  holding 

other  Jobs.  He  wrote 

what  he  thought  the 

oiight  to  do  about 

Now,  having  had  a 

science  from  one  of 

in  this  country, 

ind  it  is  probably  still 

said  in  the  past, 

and  what  they  teach 

relation  to  politics.  I 

Association  of  Pollti- 

So  I  believe  if  we 

bill,  it  would  be  nice 

d  it  itself  instead  of 

from  the  outside 

theories  but  not  much 

in   the   art   of 

reelected. 

Speaker,  will  the  gen- 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
.  Taft]. 

the  gentleman  for 
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perhaps,  at  this  point 

ear  up  any  confusion 

vhat  is  right  and  what 

of  Ohio  say  with 

reforms.  I  do  not  en- 

this  reform  bill,  but 

gentleman  in  the  well 

such  a  bill  should 

we  should  give  the 

work  its  will  in  that 

any  impression  that 

here  that  somehow  or 

Ohio's  election  laws, 

t  lan  most  States'  law, 

of  this  situation  as 

law  will  is  a  mls- 

"^e  bill  relates  only,  as 

Federal  ofBeers.  and 

i  no  violation  of  the 

rights.  Of  course, 

pointed  out  Just  one 

are  many  others.  The 

prevent  the  multiple 

.  There  is  no  llmlta- 

of  committees  for 
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any  particular  campaign  to  which  one 
individual  may  make  contributions.  That 
is  certainly  a  point  at  which  the  law 
itself  and  the  law  here  in  the  House 
would  meet  head  on.  That  is  one  dis- 
tinction. There  are  many,  many  others 
that  would  be  brought  up  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  permit  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Bdr.  Tait]  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  HatsI? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  do  not  believe  the 
gentleman  frcMn  Ohio  can  yield,  but  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
HaysI. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
my  friend  from  Ohio  that  the  Ohio  law 
requires  every  contribution  to  be  re- 
ported, whether  it  is  to  an  individual  or 
a  committee.  It  requires  every  expendi- 
ture to  be  reported  and  every  expenditure 
of  $25  or  more  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  signed  receipt  or  a  photostatic  copy 
thereof.  Sxxie,  it  does  not  prevent  an  in- 
dividual from  contributing  to  more  than 
one  committee,  but  it  does  prevent  indi- 
viduals from  having  to  report  from  the 
committee  more  than  $5,000  to  that 
committee. 

I  do  not  Icnow  how  much  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Bilr. 
Taft]  paid  in  his  senatorial  campaign 
and  I  am  not  going  to  embarrass  the 
gentlemsm  by  asking  him.  I  know  he  filed 
a  report.  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  it 
came  out  of  his  own  pocket  but  I  do 
know  that  under  this  new  law,  if  he 
wanted  to  put  $5  million  into  his  cam- 
paign he  could  and  he  could  not  do  that 
today  under  the  present  law.  So,  that  is 
one  thing  the  election  reform  bill  does 
that  I  think  a  lot  of  people  would  not  like 
to  have  it  do. 

The  gentleman  Is  very  fortimate.  or 
any  gentleman  is.  as  I  explained  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rkid]. 
to  afTord  that  kind  of  money.  I  said.  "I 
understand  one  of  his  checks  bounced 
one  time,  marked  'Insufficient  funds' 
from  the  bank:  'not  yours,  but  ours.'  " 

That  is  fine  if  you  can  write  a  check 
that  big,  but  I  cannot  do  that.  And  many 
others  in  a  similar  position  cannot  do  it 

I  am  interested  in  some  kind  of  protec- 
tion to  some  people  who  spend  a  rather 
big  amount.  I  have  never  spent  more 
than  $15,000  in  any  of  my  campaigns 
myself,  together  with  all  of  the  commit- 
tees which  have  been  formed.  I  Just  can- 
not get  that  kind  of  money.  However,  we 
will  probably  have  to  do  that  this  year, 
I  have  never  been  in  that  bracket.  How- 
ever, this  reform  bill  would  allow  a  man 
to  spend  $10  million  or  $20  million  of  his 
own  money  in  his  own  behalf.  In  other 
words,  there  would  be  no  prohibition 
whatever  against  that. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit  me  to  proceed,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  comments  you  are 
making  are  the  kind  of  comments  and 
debate  that  this  House  should  have  on 
the  legislation.  Our  purpose  here  this 
afternoon  is  to  try  to  see  if  through  this 
discussion  and  dialogue — and  I  certainly 
am  grateful  to  the  Members  that  are 
here  on  the  floor  this  afternoon — ^we  can 


encourage  the  majority  leadership  to 
schedule  the  bills  so  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  his  observations  and  ti7  to  improve 
the  Federal  election  campaign  machinery 
that  now  exists.  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  agrees  with  me  that  the  ex- 
isting law  is  out  of  date  and  antiquated 
and  needs  to  be  brought  up  to  date  in 
many  respects.  We  can  disagree  with  the 
specifics  by  which  this  should  be  accom- 
plished, but  the  House  certainly  ought  to 
be  permitted  to  consider  the  legislation. 
Would  not  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
agree  with  me? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  being  a  Statcs'- 
rlghter,  the  Constitution  gives  to  the 
States  the  power  to  make  laws  with  ref- 
erence to  elections  and  my  State  has  a 
very  good  law.  It  may  not  be  perfect,  but 
it  is  pretty  good,  and  it  forces  reporting. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  I  do  not  really  think  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment  ought  to  be 
going  around  policing  the  States  that  do 
not  make  their  own  laws. 

The  next  debate  we  have  on  this  sub- 
ject I  am  sure  most  of  the  people  who 
argue  with  me  today  will  be  against 
whatever  is  presented  tiecause  it  is  an 
infringement  upon  the  rights  of  the 
States.  Of  course  I  would  be  the  last  man 
in  the  House  to  ask  tmyone  to  be  con- 
sistent, but  I  do  think  we  ought  to  think 
about  that  a  little  bit  and.  so,  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  the  province  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  I  think  the 
States  ought  to  do  it  themselves. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  The  gentleman  must 
agree  with  me  because  his  comments  are 
such  that  he  seems  to  be  proposing  that 
the  existing  Federal  statutes  ought  to  be 
repealed. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  think  a  Congress- 
man or  a  candidate  for  Congress  should 
have  to  operate  under  a  different  set  of 
rules  than  a  Oovemor  of  his  State  or  a 
candidate  for  the  State  legislature  or 
the  State  house  of  representatives.  If  he 
wants  uniformity,  the  States  ought  to 
get  together  like  they  did — and  the  gen- 
tleman is  a  great  advocate  of  this — and 
pass  a  imiform  election  law  of  his  State 
like  they  did  a  uniform  trafBc  law.  It 
is  not  impossible,  you  Icnow. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  yielding. 

Since  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays]  was  an  announced  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man could  draw  on  his  experience  in  that 
department  to  tell  us  how  the  election 
laws  on  contributions  operate  with  re- 
spect to  a  person  who  is  a  candidate  for 
President. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman 3deld? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  am  ever 
a  candidate  again  I  would  like  to  have  a 
law  where  each  candidate  is  given  $5 
million  so  we  can  all  start  out  with  the 
same  starting  blocks  together.  I  found  It 
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PTtremely  difficult  to  raise  any  money 
5Sr  how  the  other  candidates  ra^ 
5S-  money,  and  what  their  promise 
Sre  t?get  it.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  can 
Jdl  you  that  my  contributions  were  few 
JSd  far  between,  and  slim  and  slender 

^Mr%^^.  I  thought  Perhap^if 
thfgentleman  will  yield  further-^ 
thought  perhaps  the  gentleman  from 
OW^Sok  a  lo5k  at  the  situation  down 
at  Port  Daley  at  Chicago  and  decided 
Sat  he  did  not  want  to  go  through  with 

'^l^'SC^S^wm  the  gentleman  yield 

*"mJ.^RUMSFELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 

^"mt^HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  had  not 
been  away  fishing  and  he  tel^  me 
he  was.  he  would  have  heard  the  out^ 
standing  speech  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  made  at  the  convention,  and  then 
I  would  not  have  to  explain  my  P^",*°" 
on  what  the  gentleman  calls  Fort  Daley. 
aSd  what  I  call  the  Battle  of  Gordon 

^"n^.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
beUeve  it  is  important  also— and  I  aia 
begin  discussing  the  Legislative  Reor- 
iJSSation  Act.  but  not  the  election  re- 
fonnbill-but  the  point  I  wish  to  make 
s  important  with  respect  to  each  piece 
of  legislation.  It  is  exceedingly  important 
that  in  the  event  the  leadership  of  th^ 
House  does  schedule  either  or  both  bills 
for  floor  action,  which  I  hope  they  wUl. 
and  feel  very  strongly  they  should,  in  the 
e?entTitheVor  both  of  those  bUls  come 
to  the  floor  then  it  is  most  important 
that  they  be  brought  to  the  floor  under  a 

^"Stiere  has-been  some  discussion  about 
the  possibUity  that  some  might  favor  a 
cV^STule.  But  these  two  bills  are  «>me- 

what  unique.  They  are  Piecw  oj  le^^ijl 
tion  that  deal  with  a  subject  matter  that 
every  single  Member  of  the  House  is  in- 
terested in  and  concerned  about  as  par. 
ticipant  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the 

^^riSuldbe  unfortunate  if  we  were  put 
in  a  situation  where  the  bil^  were 
dramaticaUy  altered  i"  co'nmittee  and 
brought  to  the  floor  under  closed  rules 
Xre  the  Members  of  the  House  were 
forced  to  engage  In  a  relatively  m^- 
ingless  debate  and  then  have  to  vote 
••yes"  or  "no"  on  the  entire  package 
witiiout  having  had  an  opportu^^  to 
offer  amendments,  to  add  or  delete,  or 
change  any  provision,  as  the  gentleman 
f?om   OWo  and   oUiers   here   obviously 

have  a  desire  to  do.  „^„„f 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  tiie 
statement  that  was  made  by  a  Bfo^P  °' 
Republican  Members  of  the  House  ti^ 
morning,  a  summary  of  the  bm  H.R. 
11233,  the  Election  Reform  Act,  the  leg 
islative  history  of  the  bill,  a  summary  of 
the  bill  S.  355.  the  If  ^i^lative  R^rgani- 
zation  Act.  tiie  legislative  history  of  the 
biU  S.  355.  and  some  editorials  and  am- 
cles  which  deal  with  aspects  of  these  two 
pieces  of  legislation.  w,_m„„  ♦« 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentieman    from 

lUinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 


Lecislatwb  Reoeoanization  act  and 
Election  RefoemAct 


Beptembes  10.  1968. 
(Statement  of  Bepreeentatlves  Donw.d  hv^s- 

nU)       ai\.).      THOMAS      B.      CUETIS      (MO.). 

SSLiis    E     OooDBi    (NY.).    JA«s    C. 

S^^ND       (N.H.).       CI.A.K   ^MACGMW. 
(Minn.) .  BOX  BEOCK  (Tenn.) .  Rocees  Mor- 

iJS     (Md.).     ROBEET    TAFT     (OhlO).     B*KBEE 

^naLe  (N.Y.).  Geoeoe  BrsH  (Tex^E- 

WAED      BIESTEE      (Pa.).     JOHN      DDXENBACK 

(Ore),  and  Chaeles  Whalen  (Ohio)) 
V7e  live  in  an  era  of  change.  Whether  that 
Change  will  be  wild  and  erratic  or  thoughtful 
andresponslble  depends  In  part  on  the  VB. 

"^  rS'  events  In  our  country  as  well  as 
throuKhout  the  world,  have  emphasized  the 
Swcal  need  for  democratic  Institutions  to 
S^D  abrelS  of  the  times.  The  Institutions 
twch  mu"  deal  with  the  problems  of  today 
Tnd  tomorrow  must  be  as  modem  as  the  prob- 
?ems  or  we  run  the  risk  that  indWlduaU 
within  the  society  wUl  seelt  means  other  than 
the  traditional  democratic  processes  of  flnd- 

^"l^rSr'^' of  thTunlT^  States  Is  the 
re?4nut!ve  Federal  institution  In  o^r 
society  Regrettebly.  it  appears  to  be  the  far- 
?S^8t  behind  in  modernizing  Its  procedures 
to  cop«  with  the  problems  of  Its  20th  century 

*^ToaS?:Sr'must  function  as  an  efficient  m- 
stmment  ol  government.  We  cannot  afford 
t^oStlnued  imprecise  and  ^nresponsWe 
le^latlve  solutions  which  the  Pr«««°;  .*^°"! 
and  buKKy"  rules  and  procedures  are  designed 
?o  nrXce  All  too  often  the  result,  in  recent 
ye^s  has'been  to  accelerate  the  trend  tow^ 
"government  by  commlsslon"-by  deciding 
that  we  cannot  cope  with  a  problem  and 
cJeatlS  a  commission  to  study  and  Issue  a 
reoMtbn  the  problem,  which  report,  then, 
^f t^n  gathers  dust  rather  the  attention 

"'xSSay"  w^^l^  faced  with  an  information 
exJSn,  and  the  Congress  ettU  refuses  to 
utilSe  modern  electronic  daU  proc«»lng 
methods,  although  It  appropriates  mUllons 
of  doUars  for  purchase  and  use  of  such  equip- 
ment by  the  executive  agencies. 

in  a  day  when  the  television  screen  is  the 
ublqultom  guest  of  every  family,  we  sUU 
refuse  to  permit  Uve  coverage  of  debates  on 
TmW^t  measures  on  the  House  Floor,  as 
;^U^ M  meetmgs  of  House  commlttee«  on 
matters  of  national  Blgniflcance. 

Why,  for  example.  U  Congress  stiU  con- 
sldertng  Appropriations  bills  In  September 
When  the  fiscal  year  began  more  than  two 
months  ago?  Is  this  the  best  way  for  the  ex- 
fiutlve  agencies  to  plan  Intelligently? 
"^Why  arl  not  the  Members  told  what  the 
schedule  will  be  for  the  coming  week  before 
the  last  day  of  the  current  week? 
*  WhT  are  toportant  votes  of  Me=^  °^ 
congress    at   committee    and    subcommittee 
meetings  usually  kept  secret?  .,„fl,i.ng 

Why  IS  congress  not  adequate  yfulflUlng 
its  oversight  and  review  responslbUltles? 

Why  are  appropriations  bills  totaling  bil- 
lions Of  dolla«  passed  by  voice  votes  instead 
ofrecord  votes  which  would  enable  the  peo- 
pieTSiow  the  votes  of  their  Representa- 

^^''what  excuse  can  there  be  for  the  failure 
to  paw  that  title  of  the  Legislative  Reorgan^- 
MUoTAct  which  would  tighten  up  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Lobby  Act? 

What  excuse  can  there  be  for  not  even  con- 
sldertng  the  Election  Reform  Act  which 
woSd  update  and  tighten  Federal  laws  re- 
nting ti^ampalgn  funding  and  spending, 
and  reaulre  disclosure? 

S<S?Members  of  Congress  are  deeply  con- 
ceded about  the  refusal  to  modernize  the  leg- 

S^e  branch  of  the  F«»««»  ^^^IT^Jhsn 
we  were  sufllclently  concerned  more  than 
^  y^rs  ago  wh/n.  by  a  unammous  vote 
ofb^th  Houses,  we  created  a  J^lntComm^ 
tee  to  study  the  situation  and  reconunend 


improvements.  The  Senate  was  s^clenUy 
concerned  more  than  a  year  ago  when  It 
na^by  a  vote  of  76  to  9.  8.  356.  adopting 
L^of  the   Joint   committee's   bipartisan 

recommendations.  »...__  .,,# 

On  the  Republican  side,  we  have  been  sirf- 
flclently  concerned  In  the  House  to  have  h«l 
a  special  O  O.P.  Task  Force  study  of  C<m- 
eresTlonal  reform,  to  have  testified  In  ?»*»' 
numbers  than  any  other  group  before  the 
Joint  committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
congress,  to  have  written  a  book  P^P««l^ 
ways  to  modernize  the  Congress   (We  Pro- 
vose-     A     Modem     Congress.    McOraw-HUl. 
?^6)     and  to  have  engaged  In  continuous 
effort  to  bring  this  legislation  to  the  Floor^ 
we  point  with  special  pride  to  the  hercu- 
lean  efforts   of   our   colleagues   Thomas   B. 
CurUs  and  Durward  O.  HaU.  both  of  MU- 
sourl  and  James  C.  Cleveland  of  New  Hamp- 
shire    the  three  House  Republicans  on  the 
Joint  CoLnlttee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress,  to  bring  about  enactment  of  leg- 
rslatlve  reorganization  l«Ki«if  """i;,^*  ^fJT 
Republican  leadership  and  ReP"^"can  mem- 
be«  of  the  Rules  Committee  have  worked 
valiantly  to  achieve  Congressional  reofKanl* 
zatlon.    and    support   for    both    i^eanlngful 
Congressional  and  election  reform  are  part 
of  the  1968  Republican  Platform. 

Slmllarlv.  House  Republicans  have  done 
everything  humanly  possible  tohave  the 
House  take  action  on  a  long-needed  ov«- 
haul  of  the  Federal  election  laws  pertaining 
to  campaign  fund-raising  and  ^P^^'^^^^ 
Federal  elections.  On  this  Issue,  we  single 
out  the  outstanding  work  of  the  co-authOTS 
of  the  bill,  congressmen  Glenard  P-  L^Pf" 
comb  of  California.  Charles  E.  Goodell  of  New 
York  and  the  nUnorlty  members  of  the 
House  AdmlnUtratlon  Committee. 

we  believe  that  most  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  both  partlc*. 
are  concerned  enough  about  Congressional 
reorganization  and  election  reform  to  p^ 
these  bills  If  they  were  brought  to  the  Floor. 
That  Is  why  we  are  here  today. 

summaries  of  the  Legislative  Reorganlaa- 
tlon  Act.  S.  365,  and  the  El^cUon  Reform 
Act  H.R.  11233.  the  Ashmore-Goodell  bill, 
are 'available  this  morning,  as  well  as  a  brief 
summary  of  the  legislative  history  of  each.  A 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  passed  the 
Senate  on  March  7.  1967.  An  Election  Reform 
Act  was  approved  by  the  Senate  on  Septem- 
ber 12  1967.  Both  of  these  measures  are  now 
pending  In  the  House  Rules  Committee,  and 
She  Democratic  leadership  of  the  House  has 
indicated  that  no  action  is  contemp  ated  on 
either  Issue  before  adjournment  of  the  90th 
congress.  It  appears  from  ^^'^ocratlc  leader- 
ship comments  in  the  press  as  well  that  both 
of  these  bills  are  dead. 

Is  this  because  the  House  Is  too  busy?  How 
can  this  be  when  there  was  no  session  on 
Friday  and  we  spent  yesterday  on  a  bill  for 
••marketing  orders  on  pears  for  camilng  and 
freezing?"  DO  these  legislative  priorities  make 
sense— pears  over  Congressional  reform,  pears 
over  election  reform?  „  .   ^  ,„„„,  o.. 

We  cannot  accept  this.  If  Legislative  Re- 
organization and  Election  Reform  legUlatton 
arfnot  passed  by  the  House  tWs  ye«-   b^h 
blUs  wUl  have  to  begin  '^«^^'J°^^{^ 
turous  legislative  road   In  »>?«»  ^ouse^  It 
^^uld  mean  that  it  would  be  1971  before 
many  of  their  provisions  cou^d  ^  '"^P]*; 
mented     The    Congress    cannot    wait,    xne 
52^eitcan   people   should   not   allow   such   a 
driay   We  i^  these  bills  to  effectively  do 
oSt  job  we  need  them  before  adjournment 
On  Wednesday.  September  11.  a  grouP  of 
Republican   Congressmen   will   e^^.   1°. * 
series   of    parliamentary    moves    whlchwUl 
^Tthe  effect  of  altertag  normal  P^ceed- 
^  of  the  VS.  House  of  R«Pf«*^*t"'f?- 
Si  purpose  is  not  to  be  disruptive^  Ov«  so^ 
purpose  iTto  dramatize  the  nwd  for  House 
?^SS^ration.  and  hopefully    House  action, 
on  both  of  the  reform  bUls  before  afJ»«™- 
ment.  As  member,  of  the  minority  par^ we 
recognize  that  we  do  not  have  the  votee  to 
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paM  theae  bUla  aloni .  But  we  are  not  aaklng 
that  tb«y  be  ferl  ■peclflcally  In  tbe  form 
In  whlota  they  h«vi  >  been  reported,  or  In 
the  more  eztenalve  U  rm  recommended  In  the 
Republican  minority  vlewa  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  repo  -ta  aeoompanylnc  both 
bUla.  All  we  are  aakl  ig  U  that  the  Houae  be 
given  the  opportunii  y  to  ezpren  Itc  will  on 
both  billa,  under  cc  mpletely  open  rulea  so 
that  meaitlngful  de  »ate  can  be  conducted 
and  amendmenta  offc  red. 

Our  attempts  to  aJ  ter  the  prooeedlnga  will 
be  carried  out  on  apt  otllc  days  which  will  be 
announced  publicly  |n  advance.  We  do  not 
Intend  to  hold  up  other  legislation  which 


la  to  be  ooiuldered  ir 


have  any  purpose  be;  ond  the  one  stated:  to 


point  up  the  urgent 


need  for  action  on  the 


Legislative  Seorganli  ktlon  and  Eleotton  Re- 
form bills,  and  to  ga  n  House  consideration 


adjourn  the  90th  Con- 
maneuvera   which   we 


of  both  bills  iMfore  wi 
greas. 

Tbe  parliamentary 
will  uae  will  be  wltliln  the  official  rules  of 
the  Houae  of  Repre  lentatlvea.  Unlike  the 
Senate,  there  la  no  pi  ovlaloo  for  a  filibuster 
In  the  Houae.  Tbe  D<  mocratlc  majority  can 
always  work  its  will,  i  nd  that  Is  as  It  should 


be.  We  will  be  using 


procedures  to  focus  at  tention  on  the  need  to 
enact  nwanlngful  Congressional  and  election 
reform  leglalatlon. 

We  are  asking  no  knore  than  that  theae 
bills  be  brought  to  tie  Floor  of  tbe  House, 


under  open  rules,  foi 


Houae.    Because  of  oir  deep  concern   that 


America's   democratic 


modernized  to  be  resi:  onsive  to  the  needa  of 
tbe  people,  we  are  a<  king  no  leaa,  and  we 
believe  that  tbe  Amer  can  people  will  accept 
no  leaa. 


SxntMABT  or  UH. 
RxroBic 


A  7T 


Eectlon 


Robert  Ashm<»e 


(R-N,  sr, 


ptrtalnlng 
spen  Ung 


HJt.  11333,  "The 
1968,"  was  favorably 
mlttee  on  House  Adm|n: 
1968  in  Report  No 
Session.    The   biU   ba4  L 
Representative 
Charles  Ooodell  ( 

The  House  Comml 
yet  granted  a  rule  to 

As  summarized  on 
Report  Ko.  1593: 

"HR.  11333  complet^y 
eral  election   laws 
fimdraislng  and 
tiona.   Encompassed 
range  of  the  Federal 
Ing  general,  special, 
conventions  and 
and  primaries  to  selec 
nominating  conventio  u 
erence  for  tbe 
tlon  to  tbe  offices  of 
dent.   Tbe  offices 
President,   Vice   President 
sentative.  and 
pealing  tbe  existing 
turee  by  candidates 
teea,  the  bill  retains 
tatlon  on  Individual 
ance  of  the  llmltaUoz 
candidate  and/or  one 
mlttees  supporting 
posing   the   95,000 
amount  contributed, 


and 


,  caucu  Bes 


I  nominat  ton 

Pi  isident  i 
cohered 


Reside  it 


tie 


repcrted 


I  If  the  bUl  Is 
Oonmilttee  on  Rules 
fectlve  debate  will  b* 
rule  would  preclude 
will  not  be  possible  to 
deletions  to  the  bill.  It 
out  that  a  closed  rule 
the  length  of  time 
Republicans  have 
bill  be  brougbt  to 
under  an  open  rule, 
amendment  and 
debate  the  enUre  bUl 


1  adequ  »te 


this  session,  nor  do  we 


proper  parliamentary 


consideration  by  the 


institutions   must   be 


1333,  The  Blxction 
or  1968 


Reform  Aot  of 

reported  by  the  Com- 

Istratlon  on  June  37, 

90th  Congress,  2nd 

been   introduced   by 

(D-8.C.)  and 

.). 

t^  on  Rules  has  not 

this  leglslatlon.> 
llages  3  and  3  of  House 


overhauls  the  Fed- 
g  to  campaign 
in  Federal  elec- 
ttae   bUl   Is  the   full 
ejection  process,  Includ- 
prlmary  elections; 
of  political  parties; 
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to  a  candidate  and  political  committees  sub- 
stantlaHy  supporting  him.  Thus,  no  one,  oth- 
er than  a  candidate  or  a  political  committee, 
may  contribute  more  than  96,000  to  a  candi- 
date's campaign. 

"Pull  disclosure  of  political  contrlbutloxu 
and  expenditures  by  candidates  and  political 
committees  la  provided  by  requiring  them  to 
make  comprehensive  and  detailed  reports  of 
campaign  finances  on  a  periodic  basis.  In 
addition,  persons  other  than  candidates  and 
poUtlcal  committees  are  required  to  report 
political  expenditures  in  excess  of  glOO  per 
yeef.  Exempted  from  reporting  are  commit- 
tees, assodattozu,  or  organizations  which  re- 
ceive political  contributions  and  make  ex- 
penditures In  an  aggregate  amount  of  $1,000 
or  less  per  year  and  State  or  local  commit- 
tees which  operate  within  one  State  and  do 
not  substantially  support  Federal  candidates. 

"A  five-member  bipartisan  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission  is  established  to  admin- 
ister titles  II  and  III  of  tbe  act.  The  Com- 
mission will  receive  .'■eporu  and  sutements 
from  persons  required  to  file  them,  dissem- 
inate information  to  the  public,  and  carry 
out  other  specified  functions  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  the  act. 

"Each  political  committee  must  register 
with  the  Commission  by  filing  a  statement  of 
organization.  Upon  disbanding  or  determin- 
ing that  it  will  no  longer  receive  contribu- 
tions or  make  expenditures  exceeding  $1,000 
annually,  a  registered  committee  must  file  a 
report  with  respect  to  the  funds  it  has  han- 
dled. Committees,  associations,  and  organiza- 
tions exempt  from  reporting  are  likewise  ex- 
empt from  registration. 

"To  insure  complete  disclosure  of  politi- 
cal fundralslng  and  spending,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  filing  of  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed financial  statements  by  committees 
and  organizations  involved  in  arrangements 
for  national  conventions  of  political  parties. 

"Honorariums  In  excess  of  $100  and  gifts 
must  be  reported  to  the  Federal  Elections 
Commission  periodically  by  Senators,  Repre- 
sentatives, and  Resident  Commissioners  (re- 
gardless of  whether  they  are  campaigning  for 
reelection)  and  by  candidates  for  such  offices. 

"All  reports  and  statements  filed  with  the 
Commission  will  be  open  for  public  Inspec- 
tion and  copying.  Duplicate  copies  must  be 
filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  U.S.  district  court 
for  the  Judicial  district  in  which  is  located 
the  principal  office  of  the  political  commit- 
tee or  the  residence  of  the  candidate  or 
other  person  filing  the  report  or  statement. 
These  copies  will  also  be  available  for  public 
inspection. 

"Other  important  features  of  the  bill  are 
(1)  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  political 
contributions  for  personal  purposes,  and  (3) 
the  inclusion  of  corporations  In  the  ban  on 
political  contributions  by  Government  con- 
tractors In  Federal,  State,  and  local  elec- 
tions." 

Leqislative  Histokt  or  H  Jl.  1 1233,  thb  Elzc- 
TiOK  Rxroaic   Act  or   1968 

The  contlnuoiisly  spiraling  cost  of  electing 
public  officials  has  disturbed  many  concerned 
citizens.  Including  scholars,  members  of  the 
press,  and  people  in  Government.  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  was  sufflciently  concerned 
about  the  problem  of  poUtlcal  campaign  fi- 
nancing that  be  apf>ointed  a  special  Commis- 
sion on  Campaign  Costs  In  1961.  The  work  of 
this  Commission  has  provided  the  framework 
upon  which  HJt.  11233  has  evolved. 

A  partial  chronology  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory since  the  Commission's  review  of  the 
Federal  election  laws  relating  to  campaign 
finances  follows: 

1961 — President  John  F.  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed a  special  Commission  on  Campaign 
costs.  Alexander  Heard,  Dean  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  Graduate  School,  was 
appointed  Chairman.  ' 

April,  1963 — The  Commission  on  Campaign 
Costs  submitted  Its  report  and  recommenda- 
tions. 


1963  and  1963 — President  Kennedy  recom- 
mended leglalatlon  incorporating  many  of  the 
reform  proposals  of  the  Commladon. 

196S — Senators  Barry  Ooldwater  (R-Artz.) 
and  Frank  Church  (D-Idaho)  co-8i>onsored 
reform  measures. 

May  36,  1960 — President  Johnson  recom- 
mended a  campaign  reform  bill  to  Congress 
(HJt.  15317,8.8438). 

July-August,  1966 — The  Subcommittee  oa 
Elections  of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
bill,  Includlpg  four  days  of  hearings,  at  which 
time  teetlmony  wa$  taken  from  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  officials  of  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  National  Com- 
mittees, the  chief  counsel  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Privileges  and  Elections,  and 
officials  of  the  Business  Industry  Political 
Action  Committee  and  tbe  Citizens'  Research 
Foundation. 

October  4,  1966 — The  initial  version  of  the 
Ashmore-Ooodell  bill,  HJt.  18163,  was  intro- 
duced. 

October  15,  1966 — The  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Elections  released  an  early  version  of 
the  Ashmore-Ooodell  campaign  reform  bill, 
HJl.  18163,  which  went  significantly  beyond 
the  AdministraUon'B  Bill,  HJl.  15317. 

The  full  House  Administration  Committee 
took  no  action  on  HJt.  18162  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  89th  Congress. 

January  16,  1967— Mr.  Ashmore,  Chairman 
of  the  Subconmilttee  on  Elections,  intro- 
duced HJt.  2387,  further  modifying  HJl. 
18162,  the  bill  which  the  SubcommlUee  had 
previously  approved. 

January  to  June  1967 — Consideration  was 
given  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Elections  to 
HJt.  2387  and  to  HJt.  11065,  the  Administra- 
tion proposal. 

May  25,  1967 — President  Johnson  outlined 
modest  reform  proposals  in  a  message  to 
Congress. 

June  27,  1967— HB.  11233  was  reported  by 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Elections  of  the 
Conunittee  on  House  Administration  to  the 
full  Conunittee. 

June  28,  1967 — Hearings  were  held  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. S.  1880,  the  AdmlnistraUon  bill,  and 
S.  596,  a  bill  identical  to  the  1966  Ashmore- 
Ooodell  bUl,  were  being  studied. 

June  28,  1967— HJt.  11233,  the  Ashmore- 
Ooodell  bill,  which  embodied  the  election  re- 
form bill  as  approved  by  the  subcommittee 
on  the  previous  day  was  approved. 

Aug\xst  16,  1967 — Senate  Committee  oa 
Rules  and  Administration  favorably  re- 
ported S.  1880  (S.  Rept.  615) . 

September  12,  1967 — Senate  passed  S.  1880. 
as  amended,  by  an  87  to  0  roll  call  vote. 
S.  1880,  the  Administration  bill.  Is  not  as 
comprehensive  as  HJl.  11233. 

December,  1967 — At  the  end  of  the  First 
Session,  HJt.  11233  had  not  been  acted  on  by 
the  House  Administration  Committee. 

June  20.  1968 — House  Administration  or- 
dered H.R.  11233,  the  reform  measure  which 
was  authored  chiefly  by  Representatives 
Robert  T.  Ashmore  (D.-S.C.)  and  Charles  E. 
Ooodell  (R.-N.T.).  H.R.  11233  went  beyond 
provUions  of  S.  1880.  the  1967  Senate  ap- 
proved c.-trnpalgn  reform  bill.  H.R.  11233.  a=; 
reported,  did  not  include  the  provisions  ftr- 
bldding  unions  or  trade  associations  from 
channelling  organization  funds  into  subsid- 
iary political  action  groups. 

June  26,  1968 — The  House  Republican 
Policy  Committee  supports  the  Election  Re- 
form Act  of  1968.  H.R.  11233.  and  urge? 
"that  it  be  scheduled  for  Immediate  Floor 
consideration."  The  Committee  s.ild:  •This 
Is  high  priority  legislation.  It  must  receive 
immediate  consideration." 

Augiist  7,  1968 — Republican  National 
Convention  adopte  its  Platform.  "We  must 
think  anew  and  act  anew,"  which  Includes 
the  following  call  for  Election  reform: 

"We  favor  a  new  Election  Reform  Act  that 
will  apply  clear,  reasonable  restraints  to  po- 
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Iltlcal  spending  and  fund  raising,  whether  by 
bualneas,  Ubor  or  individuals,  ensure  Omely 
DUbUeation  of  the  financial  facta  In  cam- 
paigDB.  and  provide  a  tax  reduction  for  smaU 
contributions." 

Today— HJt.  11383  U  In  tbe  House  Com- 
oUttee  on  Rules. 

SoMiuaT  or  S.  356,  thz  Lzoisiativx  Rzoa- 
oAMBSTioif  ACT  or  1967,  as  Passbo  bt  thx 

SKNATK  OK  MAaCH  7,  1967 

Tbe  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1967 
passed  the  United  States  Senate  on  March  7, 
1967,  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  76  to  9. 
The  biU  was  referred  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Rules  on  March  9,  1967.  On  AprU  10,  1968, 
the  Rules  Committee  held  one  partial  day's 
hearings.  The  Rules  Committee  has  not  taken 
any  further  action  since  that  day  and  has 
faUed  to  give  S.  355  a  rule  for  fioor  consider- 
ation by  tbe  House  of  Representatives.* 

S.  365,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  is  divided 
Into  six  tiUes,  and  Is  comprised  of  more  than 
70  sections. 

■ntie  1  improves  "the  Committee  System 
by  providing  for — 

( 1 )  Open  business  meetings  of  conunittees 
and  public  disclosure  of  votes  taken  in  com- 
mittee meetings: 

(2)  Prompt  filing  of  committee  reports; 

(3)  Restrictions  on  proxy  voting  In  com- 
mittee: 

(4)  The  right  of  a  nUnorlty  of  the  mem- 
bers of  any  committee  to  file  additional  views 
to  the  committee  report; 

(5)  A  prohibition  against  floor  considera- 
tion of  a  bin  untU  the  committee  report  has 
been  available  to  Members  at  least  3  days; 

(6)  An  annual  authorization  for  additional 
committee  staff,  with  fair  consideration  for 
adequate  staff  needs  of  the  minority; 

(7)  Public  notice  of  committee  hearings 
and  provision  for  live  telecasting  and  broad- 
casting of  open  committee  hearings; 

(8)  The  advance  receipt  of  statements  of 
committee  witnesses  and  summaries  of  dally 
testimony; 

(9)  The  right  of  minority  members  of  a 
committee  to  call  witnesses: 

(10)  Committee  hearmgs  while  the  House 
or  Senate  Is  In  session; 

(11)  Better  performance  by  all  commit- 
tees of  the  legislative  oversight  function. 
I.e.,  review  of  the  adrmnistration  of  existing 
laws: 

(12)  The  allowance  of  addltioiutl  explana- 
tory views  in  conference  reports,  and  equal 
time  in  the  debate  of  conference  reports; 
and 

(13)  The  realignment  of  some  committee 
Jurisdictions.^ 

Title  2  amends  existing  law  and  strength- 
ens Congressional  "Fiscal  Controls"  by  pro- 
viding for: 

(1)  The  use  of  automatic  data  processing 
of  Federal  budget  Information; 

(2)  The  reorganization  of  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office  so  that  It  will  partlclate  In 
tbe  establishment  of  a  standard  classification 
code  of  activities  and  expenditures,  more 
efficiently  locate  budget  information,  provide 
expert   assistance    In   the   analysis   of   cost- 


•If  the  bill  Is  reported  from  the  Rules 
Conunittee  under  a  closed  rule  barring 
amendments,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  make 
additions  and  deletions  to,  or  change  any 
part  of,  the  bill.  It  should  also  be  pointed 
out  that  a  closed  rule  could  severely  restrict 
time  for  debate  In  the  House.  The  Senate 
debated  tbe  Legislative  Reorganization  bill 
over  a  period  of  several  weeks  In  1967,  and 
considered  a  total  of  80  amendments.  House 
Republicans  have  conslstenUy  urged  that  the 
Reorganization  Bill  be  brought  to  the  Floor 
of  the  House  under  a  completely  open  rule, 
allowing  opportunity  for  amendment  and 
adequate  time  to  discuss  and  debate  tbe  en- 
tire bUl. 

>S(Hne  action  has  already  been  taken  In 
this  area  by  separate  leglalation. 


effectiveness  studies,  and  prepare  tabulations 
of  budget  data; 

(3)  Improvement  of  the  budget  document; 

(4)  The  appearance  before  the  full  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  each  house  of  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  tbe  Budget,  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers within  30  days  after  submission  of  the 
budget: 

(6)  Closer  examination  of  multiagency  pro- 
grams; 

(6)  Open  bearings  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate; 

(7)  Mandatory  roll  call  votes  on  all  appro- 
priations bills: 

(8)  More  comprehensive  reports  on  sup- 
plemental and  deficiency  bills;  and 

(9)  Greater  participation  by  the  legisla- 
tive committees  through  a  projection  of  costs 
on  new  legislation  in  committee  reports,  re- 
view of  fixed  obligation  and  grant-m-aid 
programs,  and  authorization  of  programs  In 
such  a  maimer  that  they  will  be  subject  to 
annual  appropriations  review. 

Tltte  3  Improves  tbe  "Sources  of  Informa- 
tion" for  Senators  and  Representatives  by 
providing  for: 

( 1 )  Increased  conunittee  staffing.  Including 
the  right  of  minority  members  of  a  commit- 
tee to  professional  and  clerical  staff; 

(2)  Legislative  assistants  for  Senators: 

(3)  Improvements  m  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress; 
and 

(4)  A  public  address  system  for  the  Senate. 
Title  4  improves  "Congress  as  an  Institu- 
tion" by  providing  for: 

( 1 )  A  permanent  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations; 

(2)  Greater  authority  for  the  elected  offi- 
cers of  each  Houae  to  supervise  employees 
under  their  Jurlsdlctton; 

(3)  Improvements  in  the  Capitol  Police. 
Senate  and  House  pages,  and  the  Capitol 
guide  service; 

(4)  An  August  recess  except  in  time  of 
war; 

(5)  Removal  of  postmasters  and  rural  mail 
carriers  from  the  patronage  system: 

(6)  Conversion  of  the  complicated  base 
pay  system  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  gross  salary  flgtires; 

(7)  Return  of  excess  stationery  allowances 
to  the  general  fund  rather  than  to  the  per- 
sonal funds  of  the  Representative  or  Senator. 

Title  5  amends  the  Federal  "Regulation  of 
Lobbying"  Act  by  providing  for: 

(1)  The  broadening  of  coverage  to  require 
registration  by  individuals  and  organizations 
who  solicit  or  receive  funds  and  have  in- 
fluencing of  legislation  as  a  "substantial 
purpose; " 

(2)  A  more  complete  disclosure  of  lobbying 
expenditures; 

(3)  The  transfer  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  maintenance  and  publication  of  lobby 
registration  records  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office;  and 

(4)  The  disclosure  of  arrangements  of  con- 
tingent fees  for  purposes  of  infiuencing  leg- 
islation. 

Title  6  contalhs  the  effective  dates  of  the 
legislation. 

Lbcxslative  HnrrosT  or  S.  355,  th»  Legisla- 
tive REoacAMiZATioir  Act  or  1967 

The  current  demand  for  comprehensive 
legislative  reform  such  as  S.  356  began  with 
the  creation  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress  in  March,  1965. 
This  Committee  was  the  answer  to  the  long- 
felt  awareness  that  the  Congress  needed 
modernization. 

Congress  has  undertaken  a  comprehensive 
reorganization  only  once  before,  when  the 
"Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946"  was 
approved  in  Augxist,  1946.  The  effort  this 
month,  September,  1968,  Is  an  attempt  to 
enact  Into  law  the  only  meaningful,  com- 


prehensive. Integrated  reorganization  of  tbe 
Congress  In  two  decades.  Tbe  chronology  of 
the  efforts  to  modernize  the  Congress  since 
the  Joint  Committee  was  founded  follows: 
March  11.  1968 — Creation  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress, by  Senate  Conciu-rent  Ceeolution  No.  2, 
passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  both  houses. 
Nonpartisan  committee  composed  of  six  Sen- 
ators (3  Republicans  and  3  Democrats)  and 
six  Representatives  (3  Republicans  and  3 
Democrats),  "to  make  a  full  and  complete 
study  of  tbe  organization  and  operation  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  recom- 
mend improvements  in  such  organization  and 
operation  with  a  view  toward  strengthening 
the  Congress,  simplifying  its  operations,  im- 
proving its  relationships  with  other  branches 
of  the  United  States  Government,  and  en- 
abling It  better  to  meet  Its  responsibilities 
under  the  Constitution."  (S.  Con.  Res.  2, 
89th  Congress.) 

March  30,  1965 — Creation  of  the  House 
Republican  Task  Force  on  Congressional  Re- 
form and  Minority  SUffing,  by  Rep.  Charles 
E.  Ooodell,  Chairman  of  the  Planning  and 
Research  Committee,  House  Republican  Con- 
ference. "The  Republican  Task  Force  on  Con- 
gressional Reform  and  Minority  Staffing  was 
created  in  part  to  assure  that  every  signif- 
icant aspect  of  the  operation  of  tbe  House 
of  Representatives  would  be  studied  and  to 
serve  as  a  reservoir  of  reconunendations 
Should  the  Joint  Committee  fall  to  report 
out  a  comprehensive  set  of  proposals  for 
modernizing  the  machinery  and  strengthen- 
ing the  role  of  Congress  in  the  twentieth 
century."  (Prom  Introduction,  by  Hon. 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  to  "We  Propose:  A  Modern 
Congress,"  Hon.  James  C.  Cleveland  et  al., 
McGraw-Hill,  1966.) 

May  10,  1965 — Joint  Committee  com- 
menced hearings,  which  continued  to  Sept. 
23,  1966.  More  than  200  witnesses  testified 
or  submitted  statements,  including  more 
than  100  Members  of  Congress.  Staff  of  Joint 
Committee  conducted  interviews  with  Mem- 
bers, other  committee  staff  and  employees 
of  Senate  and  House,  evaluated  published 
and  unpublished  works  of  poUtlcal  scientists 
and  Congressional  organization  studies  by 
non-Congressional  agencies,  and  carried  out 
own  Investigations  and  research.  First  In- 
terim Report  Issued  July  8,  1965.  Second  In- 
terim Report  issued  January  19,  1966.  Com- 
mittee eventually  amassed  printed  record 
In  excess  of  2,300  pages. 

July,  1966 — House  Republican  Task  Force 
went  to  press  vrtth  "We  Propose:  A  Modern 
Congress."  published  in  September,  1966.  by 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company.  Book  is  a  col- 
lection of  21  essays  dealing  with  various 
facets  of  Congressional  reform,  with  sugges- 
tions for  improvement,  written  by  Members 
of  the  Task  Force.  Hon.  James  C.  Cleveland. 
Chairman,  with  Foreword  by  Rep.  Thomas 
B.  Curtis,  ranking  minority  Congressman  on 
Joint  Committee.  Introduction  by  House  Mi- 
nority Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

July  26,  1966 — Joint  Committee  issued  Its 
Final  Report,  containing  more  than  100  rec- 
ommendations for  Improvements  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  Congress,  and  including  Sup- 
plemental and  Additional  views.  Recom- 
mendations endorsed  unanimously  by  the 
12-member  bipartisan  committee. 

September  21,  1966 — Introduction  of  S. 
3848  by  Senator  Monroney.  Bill  embodied 
most  of  the  recommendations  set  forth  in 
Joint  Committee's  Final  Report.  Companion 
bill,  H.R.  17873,  introduced  by  Rep.  Curtis 
In  the  House. 

October  10,  1966 — House  Republican  Policy 
Committee  issued  statement  urging  "imme- 
diate consideration  of  HS,.  17873. . .  .  Reforms 
should  be  enacted  now  so  that  the  next 
Congress  may  utilize  the  new  institutions 
and  procedures." 

January  16,  1967 — Senator  Monroney  re- 
ported S.  356  to  the  Senate  floor  from  Senate 
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Special  Conunlttw  <n  the  Orgmnlntlon  of 
the  Oongrees  (oompMed  of  the  sU  Senate 
member*  of  Joint  C  munlttee) .  January  17. 

1067 Companion    blUa    Introduced    In    the 

House  by  Rep.  Iteddt  n  (H.R.  2S94)  and  Rep. 
Curtis  (H.R.  2696). 

January  26,  18«7 —  Senate  began  debate  on 
S  366.  which  culmliated  In  passace  of  the 
bill  on  March  7  by  a  rote  of  78  to  9.  BUI  wa» 
debated  on  18  differei  it  daye;  3»  amendmenta 
were  adopted  and  40  defeated,  of  a  total  of 
114  proposed. 

January  31,  19«7—  :MrtU/Madden  coUoquy 
on  the  floor  of  the  I  ouee  concerning  prece- 
dents established  in  passage  of  the  Leglala- 
Uve  Reorganisation  A  ct  of  1946.  See  Cdroin- 
sioifAi.  RKoao,  Tolum  » 113.  part  2.  pages  2082- 
3088. 

March  7,  1967—8.  366  passed  the  Senate, 

71^9.  roll  call  vote. 

March  0,  1967 — Se  late-paaaed  bill  referred 
to  House  Rules  Comi  attee. 

April  10.  1987— Bouse  Rules  Committee 
held  one  partial  day'  i  hearing  on  reorganlia- 
tlon  bin. 

May  10.  1967— Hi  use  Republican  Policy 
Committee  issued  slktement,  slmUar  to  one 
in  89th  Congress,  u  glng  action  on  Senate- 
paasedMU. 

-Vune.aa,  1967— Re  narks  of  Rep.  Curtis  on 
the  floor  of  the  Ho»  se  disclaiming  any  Re- 
publican efforts  In  he  attempt  to  re-draft 
the  Senate-passed  I  Ul.  See  CoNoaaaaiowAi. 
RzcoBO,  volume  113,  )art  13,  page  18984. 

August  22,  1987- -Rep.  Cleveland  reac- 
tivates House  Republ  lean  Task  Force  on  Con- 
gressional Reform  "t  >  put  pressure  on  House 
DemocraU  to  report    out  the  Congressional 

reorganization  bill    rhlch  has  bwn  bottled 

up  In  the  House  lules  Committee  since 
March  9". 

CXstober  11.  1987— House  Republican  Con- 
ference, by  a  unanln  ous  vote,  adopts  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  Eemocratic  leadership  of 
the  House  to  schedt  le  S.  358.  "a«  passed  by 
thck  Senate."  under  in  open  rule  of  debate. 

November  8. 1967-  -Reps.  Curtis.  Cleveland, 
and  Hall  Introducec  resolution  to  continue 
the  life  of  the  Joint '  Jrganlzatlon  Committee. 
See  CoNOBiasioNAL  1  ttcoRO,  volume  113,  part 
23,  page  31867.  H.  Coi  i.  Res.  678. 

November  30,  196'  —Senate  adopts  S.  Res. 
188  extending  life  of  the  Special  Senate 
Committee  on  the  C  rganlzatlon  of  the  Con- 
gress through  Janus  -y,  1968. 

January  16,  1968—  Rep.  Cleveland  reiterates 
the  Republican  [>OBJ  Uon  on  the  floor  o<  the 
House  and  asks  for  i  bill  to  be  brought  up, 
under  an  open  ruU .  In  days  to  follow,  he 
and  other  Republlt  tns  repeatedly  call  for 
action  on  S.  355. 

January  17,  1968  -Minority  Leader  Pord 
urges  action  on  Con  ;resslonal  reform  In  the 
OOP  State  of  the  D  ilon  message. 

March  29,  1968— rhe  House  Republican 
Task  Force  sends  c  amplete  sectlon-by-sec- 
tlon  comparison  of  £  .  355  with  all  prominent 
"compromise"  verslo  as  of  the  bill,  together 
with  other  explana  ory  material  and  his- 
torical Information,  Ito  every  member  of  the 
House,  to  legislative  assistants  of  Congress- 
men, and  to  news  editors  throughout  the 
country. 

July  31,  1968 — Tht  Senate  decides  not  to 
continue  the  Specia  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Co  agrees. 

August  6,  1968— House  Minority  Leader 
Pord  calls  for  actlc  a  on  the  Congressional 
Reorganization  bill  in  a  nationally  televised 
speech  during  the  B  epubllcan  National  Con- 
vention, Miami  Beac  i,  Plorlda. 

August  7.  1968 — B  epubllcan  National  Con- 
vention adopts  Its  P  atform,  "We  must  think 
anew  and  act  anew"  which  include*  the  fol- 
lowing call  for  Coni  resslonal  reform: 

"Congress  Itself  t  lUst  be  reorganised  and 
modernized  in  orde  r  to  function  elBclently 
as  a  co-equal  branc  i  of  government.  Demo* 
crats  in  control  of  Congrew  have  oppoaed 
RepubUcan  efforts  1  or  Congreaalonal  reform 
and  kUled  leglslatio  i  embodying  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  sp  idal  Mpartlaan  commit- 


tee. We  win  again  press  for  enactment  of 
this  measure." 

[From  the  Springfield  SUte  Journal-Register, 

Aug.  11, 1988) 

Rules  Coiticrrrxx  Stalls  Lbgulativi  Retosic 

Bnx 

(By  Richard  Vawter) 

Washimoton. — A  congressional  reform  bill 
deelgned  to  modernize  and  speed  up  the  leg- 
islative process,  has  been  locked  in  the  House 
Rules  Committee  for  16  months. 

Ironically,  one  aim  of  the  bill  is  to  tear 
down  the  very  obstacles  that  have  kept  the 
reorganization  proposal  locked  in  the  Housfe 
Rules  Comntlttee. 

Realizing  that  an  overhaul  of  its  operations 
waa  needed  to  keep  pace  with  the  more  than 
16,000  bills  Introduced  each  year.  Congress 
three  years  ago  named  a  bipartisan  committee 
to  study  the  problems  and  recommend  solu- 
tions. 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  over  the  pe- 
riod of  a  year.  At  the  conclusion,  a  modest 
bin  aimed  at  updating  and  Improving  the 
functions  of  Congress  was  Introduced. 

The  Senate  approved  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  on  March  7,  1967.  On  March  9. 
two  days  later.  It  was  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules  chaired  by  Rep.  William 
M.  Colmer,  Democrat  from  Mississippi. 

There  it  has  lain  for  nearly  a  year  and  a 
haU. 

Colmer  and  the  nine  other  Democratic 
members  of  the  15-member  rules  committee 
have  kept  the  bill  boUled  up  since,  conduct- 
ing only  one  partial  day  of  hearings. 

The  measure  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
by  an  overwhelming  75-9  vote  and  Is  favored 
by  most  members  of  Congress.  Though  It  Is 
the  kind  of  legislation  that  brings  no  great 
pressure  from  the  public,  no  one  wUl  dispute 
that  It  Is  Important.  No  major  review  or  revi- 
sion of  the  procedures  of  Congress  have  been 
made  in  more  than  two  decades  despite  com- 
plete overhauls  in  most  every  major  business 
In  the  country. 

Why  has  such  Important  legislation  been 
kept  under  wraps  by  majority  party  leaders? 

No  member  of  Congress  Is  without  the 
answer. 

The  Hotise  Democratic  leadership,  expect- 
ing to  forever  control  Congress,  doesnt  want 
to  yield  an  lota  of  the  strength  held  by  the 
power-minded  committee  chairman. 

The  bill,  held  under  thumb  by  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership,  would  provide: 

— That  a  chairman's  refusal  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  a  measure  or  to  permit  a  bill  to  be 
reported  to  the  House  for  action  could  be 
overruled  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  whole 
committee. 

— As  a  right,  not  as  a  favor  of  the  chair- 
man, professional  staff  assistance  for  the  mi- 
nority party  so  that  all  the  resear?  :  r  .t  fod 
into  the  committee  from  one  side. 

— The  work  of  Congreee  would  be  organized 
so  the  first  months  of  every  year  would  not  be 
wasted  and  thus,  perhaps  enable  Congress  to 
do  Its  work  more  thoroughly  and  meet  Its 
perennial  adjournment  target  of  July  31. 

— That  many  committee  hearings  would  be 
held  in  the  fall,  when  Congress  Is  not  In  ses- 
sion, so  that  the  committee  work  would  be 
ready  for  Congress  at  the  opening  of  each 
session  in  January. 

— For  televising  of  pubUc  hearings. 

— For  electronic  data  processing  equipment 
to  help  congressmen  analyze  legislation  and 
consider  budget  proposals. 

The  House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Con- 
gressional Reform,  headed  by  Rep.  James 
Cleveland,  pubUshed  a  book  In  1966  entiUed 
"We  Propoee,  A  Modem  Congress,"  outUnlng 
proposals  for  updating  procedures. 

Concerned  congressmen  from  both  parties 
have  urged  Speaker  John  McCormack,  D- 
Mass.,  to  pry  the  reorganization  plan  out  of 
the  rules  conunlttee  and  bring  It  to  the 
House  floor  in  September,  following  the  recess 
for  the  national  poUtlcal  conventions. 

Besides  Colmer.  the  rules  committee  In- 


eludes  DemocraU  Ray  J.  Iiiadden,  Indiana; 
James  J.  Delaney,  New  York;  Richard  BoUing. 
Missouri:  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.,  Maasachu- 
setts;  B.  F.  SIsk.  California;  John  Young, 
Texas;  Claude  Pepper,  Florida;  Spark  M.  Mat- 
sunaga,  HawaU;  and  William  R.  Anderson, 
Tennessee. 

Republican  members  are  H.  Allen  Smith  o( 
California;  John  B.  Anderson,  Illinois;  David 
T.  Martin,  Nebraska;  James  H.  QuiUen,  Ten> 
nessee;  and  Delbert  L.  Latta  of  Ohio. 

Though  it  may  not  have  the  emotional  ap- 
peal of  the  Vietnam  War  or  gun  control,  con- 
gressional reform  Is  of  utmost  Importance  to 
the  average  citizen — the  taxpayer.  It  Is  he 
who  pays  for  the  InefDclencles  of  Congress. 

The  House  leadership.  If  it  falls  to  move  on 
the  modernization  proposals,  should  keep  in 
mind,  perhaps,  that  the  taxpayer  will  get  his 
say  in  the  November  election. 

I  Front  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Aug. 

13,  1968] 

CoNoaasa:    Toogh    Schioulk    Ahead    When 

Session  RxcoNvams 

(By  WlUUm  C.  Selover) 

Washington. — Only  seven  times  in  the  22 
years  since  World  War  II  has  Congress 
finished  its  work  and  adjourned  before 
September. 

This  year  follows  the  tradition. 

Despite  the  weU-lntentloned  efforts  of  the 
House  and  Senate  leadership,  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  White  House  and  Cabinet  of- 
ficials— and  despite  the  massive  sentiment 
to  get  away  from  this  city  and  into  the  elec- 
tion campaign,  there  is  a  good  likelihood 
this  session  could  last  through  December. 

In  the  past  22  years.  Congress  has  ad- 
journed 3  times  In  September,  6  times  In  Oc- 
tober, 6  times  in  December,  and  once  la 
January. 

Last  year  It  was  Dec.  19  when  lawmakers 
finaUy  packed  their  bags  and  went  home. 

Yet,  in  the  days  preceding  the  Republican 
convention,  the  Senate  Democratic  leader 
warned  his  coUeagues  that  they  had  as  much 
work  to  do  when  they  came  back  after  a 
month's  recess  as  they  had  done  In  the 
montlu  since  January. 

STOPGAP  PASSED 

By  the  end  of  July,  Congress  was  so  far 
behind  in  its  crucial  appropriations  action 
that  a  temporary  stopgap  was  passed  by  both 
houses.  This  gave  the  programs,  not  as  yet 
funded,  two  more  months  to  function.  This 
was  necessary  since,  as  of  July  26.  when  the 
continuing  resolution  was  passed.  Congress 
had  completed  action  on  only  3  of  the  13 
regular  fiscal  1969  appropriations  bUls.  Two 
others  neared  completion. 

Fiscal  year  1969  began  July  1.  But  it  may 
not  be  till  six  months  later  when  all  the  ap- 
propriations are  passed. 

So  far,  action  has  been  completed  on  ap- 
propriations bills  Involving  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  Interior.  Treasury,  and  Post 
Office,  plus  public  works,  executive  offlcea, 
and  legislative  areas. 

Remaining  are  bills  affecting  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense.  Hovislng  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, Labor.  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce, Transportation,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  as  well  as  Independent 
offices,  miUtary  construction.  Judiciary,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, foreign  aid,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Every  delay  in  appropriations  has  a  mul- 
tiplier effect  in  the  many  programs  which 
require  matching  state  funds  to  operate 
State  legislatures  frequently  are  forced  to  act 
blindly  since  they  often  have  to  adjourn  be- 
fore Congress  appropriates  funds.  State  law- 
makers then  have  to  guess  at  what  their  local 
budgets  wiU  require.  As  a  result,  vital  local 
programs  are  In  danger  of  being  distorted. 
Interrupted,  or  delayed. 

There  is  some  move  In  Congress  to  get  the 
start  of  the  fiscal  year  changed  from  July 
1  to  Jan.  1. 
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"Clearly,"  says  one  proponent  of  this  plan. 
Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  (D)  of  Montana,  "some- 
thing is  wrong  with  a  system  which  decrees 
that  a  new  fiscal  year  must  begin  on  July  1, 
but,  repeatedly,  Is  unable  to  provide  the  ap- 
propriations in  time  to  carry  out  the  decree." 

Mr.  Mansfield  says  he  believes  Congress 
could  do  a  much  better  Job  of  evaluating  the 
programs  if  It  had  11  months  to  scrutinize 
them,  rather  than  6  or  7.  As  it  U,  Congress 
often  takes  aU  that  time,  anyway,  says  Mr. 
Mansfield,  they  operate  in  a  "harassed  man- 
ner." 

But  appropriations  delays  are  Just  one  part 
of  the  picture. 

BUPIEMB  COUBT   QITESTION 

Congress  still  has  a  number  of  important 
matters  to  decide  in  other  areas. 

The  Senate,  for  example,  faces  a  filibuster 
on  the  President's  nomination  of  Associate 
Justice  Abe  Fortaa  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Federal  Judge  Homer 
Tbomberry  as  Associate  Justice. 

Republicans  are  claiming  at  least  31  votes 
against  confirmation  and  44  votes  to  oppose 
clottire.  This  could  easily  block  the  appoint- 
ments. As  It  Is,  out  of  125  nominations  sent 
to  the  Senate  for  the  Supreme  Court  In  this 
country's  history,  one-sixth,  or  21.  have  failed 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Prospects  are, 
Mr.  Justice  Portas  and  Judge  Thornberry  wlU 
be  ntimbers  22  and  23. 

In  any  case.  It  promises  to  be  a  hot  debate 
and  enormously  time  consuming. 

The  Senate  also  has  before  It  gun  legisla- 
tion designed  to  prevent  mall-order  sales  of 
long  guns.  Earlier,  such  leglalatlon,  regu- 
lating handguns,  was  passed.  There  Is  In  pros- 
pect, again,  a  hot  debate  over  this  Issue.  The 

President  and  Sen.  Joseph  D.  Tydings  (D) 
of  Maryland  had  proposed  registration  of  aU 
guns  and  licensing  of  aU  owners.  But  this 
has  been  removed  from  the  working  drafts. 
LOOPBOLB  lUfAan 

Now,  the  remaining  versions  contain  an 
enormous  loophole.  In  effect.  It  would  allow 
members  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  to 
be  exempted  from  the  mall-order  prohibi- 
tions. 

The  Senate  has  yet  to  act  on  an  employ- 
ment opportunities  program  and  control  of 
drug  abuse.  

The  House  has  stfdled  on  a  vital  congres- 
sional reform  package  passed  In  the  Sen- 
ate last  session  after  lengthy  debate.  The 
House  leadership  shelved  it  for  this  year. 
A  similar  fate  is  seen  for  campaign  spend- 
ing reform  legislation,  also  passed  last  year 
by  the  Senate. 

Final  action  Is  expected  on  coUege  assist- 
ance and  vocational  education  legislation. 
In  each  case  a  House-Senate  conference  is 
working  out  the  dlfferenoes. 

The  Redwood  Park  and  Central  Arizona 
Project  authorizations  are  awaiting  final 
action. 

HKA08TAST   PAILS 

There  is  other  important  legislation  which 
probably  will  not  be  passed  this  session.  For 
example,  the  copyright  revision  and  tax- 
reform  proposals  are  dead  for  this  session. 

This  year.  In  a  greet  effort  to  give  Con- 
gress  a  bead  start,  the  administration  pre- 
sented aU  its  major  messages  to  Congress 
by  March  4.  The  President  had  ordered  that 
drafted  legislation  had  to  accompany  every 
message,  rather  than  arriving  later,  as  in 
the  past.  He  bad  further  Insisted  that  all 
administrative  witnesses  be  ready  to  appear 
before  Congress  as  soon  as  the  message  was 
sent. 

When  Congress  recessed  on  August  2.  the 
Senate  had  held  130  legislative  sessions  this 
year.  It  met  Monday  through  Friday,  and 
only  eight  days  were  taken  off  for  holidays. 

still,  it  wasn't  enough. 

ACCOKPLI6B1CXNT8   LISTKD 

Some  very  important  legislation,  of 
course,  has  been  passed.  An  unprecedented 
open-bousing  biU  was  passed  In  April,  along 
with  an  antlrtot  biU.  A  monumental  bousing 


and  home-ownership  bill,  with  provisions  for 
low-  and  middle-Income  housing  aid,  has 
been  signed  Into  law.  A  controversial  anti- 
crime  bill  together  with  the  handgun  regula- 
tion  provision  has   been  passed. 

The  truth-in-lendlng  law  signed  in  May 
was  an  important  step  In  protecting  the  con- 
stuner.  And  the  long-delayed  tax  surcharge 
bill  was  passed. 

Yet  the  amount  of  work  has  grown 
heavier.  "Congreas  is  ti  year-round  Job," 
Senator  Mansfield  concludes. 

He  says  he  thinks  Congress  should  meet 
for  10  or  11  months,  with  a  summer  recess. 
This  proposal  is  contained  in  the  congres- 
sional-reform package  now  stalled  in  the 
House. 

"It  is  time,"  he  says,  "to  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  substantial  growth  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  the  increaswi  responslbUi- 
tles  of  a  senator's  office,  and  the  multitude 
of  complex  problems  preclude  maintaining 
schedules  which,  however,  well  they  may 
have  worked  In  the  past,  are  no  longer 
working." 

Passage  of  the  congressional-reform  pack- 
age would  be  a  good  first  step. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Aug.  16,  1968] 

CoNGBXBS  Doesn't  Act 

(By  Ricliard  L.  Strout) 

Washington. — Congress  is  the  weak  branch 

of  the  American  Oovernment. 

It  is  inefficient,  negative,  self-righteous, 
and  verbose.  It  countenances  imethlcal  pro- 
cedure which  It  would  denounce  to  the  skies 
In  the  executive  branch.  Over  30  years  it  has 
constantly  lost  power  to  the  president,  and 
complains  about  it,  and  fails  to  take  self- 
evident  remedies. 

Congress  has  the  power  of  the  purse  but 
exercises  that  power  erratlcaUy.  It  Is  supposed 
to  share  the  power  of  declaring  war  but  has 
Just  about  abdicated  tt. 

Look  at  the  90th  Congress:  It  has  Just  gone 
on  a  month's  holiday.  It  will  be  back  here 
Sept.  4,  when  past  records  indicate  it  wlU  do 
little  In  an  election  year. 

Congress  makes  Itself  ridiculous.  In  a  show 
of  economy  It  ordered  the  post  office  to  cut 
personnel,  and  when  It  saw  the  result  of  its 
command  it  hastily  retreated.  It  win  prob- 
ably reverse  itself  regarding  other  govern- 
ment agencies.  It  acted  without  thinking. 
Sharp-eyed  newspapers  have  Just  charged 
that  $76,000  In  campaign  contributions  went 
to  key  congressmen  to  expedite  a  measure 
raising  the  permissible  weight  limit  of  trucks 
on  highways.  Life  magazine  has  Just  charged 
a  prominent  member  of  Congrees  is  connected 
with  the  underworld  Coea  Nostra. 

Following  the  cases  of  Bobby  Baker,  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  and  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Con- 
gress reluctantly  passed  a  watered-down 
measure  setting  up  a  code  of  ethics.  But  wlU 
Congress  enforce  it? 

The  new  book.  "The  Case  Against  Con- 
gress" by  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson 
(Simon  Sc  Schuster)  documents  questionable 
practices  too  frequently  countenanced  in 
Congress. 

But  It  Is  not  corruption  that  raises  the 
chief  questions  about  Congress  (actually, 
ethical  standards  are  probably  as  high  as  they 
have  ever  been) .  The  problem  Is  lees  dramatic 
but  more  serious. 

It  Involves  a  slow  diminution  of  congres- 
sional Influence  and  regard.  It  Is  not  a  break- 
down; it  Is  a  growing  negativism  and  flabbl- 

ness. 

A  lobby  has  Just  shown  congressional 
timidity  over  firearms  control.  For  years  re- 
formers have  warned  of  the  dangers  In  the 
electoral  college.  Congress  hasnt  acted.  For 
years  reformers  have  urged  something  be 
done  about  excess  campaign  spending  (Presi- 
dent Johnson  angrily  calls  the  present  stat- 
ute "more  loophole  than  law").  Congress 
doesn't  act. 

Sen.  Mike  Monroney  (D)  of  Oklataoma 
sadly  told  the  dejMuting  Senate,  Augtist  2, 


that  congressional  reorganization  Is  dead  for 
this  session.  The  record  Is  instructive.  The 
Senate  hopefully  passed  a  reform  bill,  75  to  9. 
in  February,  1967.  It  was  a  moderate  bill.  It 
would  have  made  committee  procedure  more 
democratic,  refined  committee  Jurisdiction, 
brought  computers  Into  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (which  Is  the  congressional 
eye  on  the  budget),  added  to  the  permanent 
committee  staff,  encouraged  better  sched- 
uling of  congressional  business,  removed 
patronage  over  poetmasters,  and  strength- 
ened lobby  registration  laws. 

For  18  months  House  committee  chairmen 
held  the  bill  up.  It  would  have  diminished 
their  power.  Members  of  the  House  never 
had  a  chance  to  vote  on  It.  "IronlcaUy."  said 
Senator  Momroney,  "the  fate  of  this  bill  Illus- 
trates most  abundantly  why  congressional 
reform  is  so  badly  needed." 

Or  take  another  case.  This  time  mild, 
methodical  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  (D)  of  Mon- 
tana, is  speaking.  He  Is  Majority  Leader. 

He  told  the  Senate,  before  It  quit,  that  be 
had  done  all  he  could  to  speed  congressional 
business.  So,  he  said,  had  the  White  House. 
So  had  everybody.  And  yet  the  new  fiscal 
year  was  two  months  old  and  appropriation 
bills  were  not  passed. 

"Clearly  something  is  wrong,"  he  said,  with 
a  system  that  requires  "make-shift  and 
wasteful"  book-keeping  subterfuges  to  keep 
departments  functioning.  When  appropria- 
tions are  delayed  It  slows  down  departments 
here,  he  said,  and  disrupts  state  and  local 
accoimtlng.  too.  where  federal  grants  are 
involved. 

Only  twice  since  World  War  II,  Mr.  Mans- 
field said  sadly,  has  Congress  adjourned  in 

July     with    its    appropriations    complete. 

Shouldn't  something  be  done? 

"I  urge  that  study  be  given  to  this  matter." 
said  Mr.  Mansfield  helplessly. 

Will  it  be?  Ho-hum.  Notwdy.  but  nobody, 
can  reform  Congress  but  Congress. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dlspatcb,  Aug.  19- 

25.  1968] 

Too  Manx  Committebs 

The  continuing  need  for  congressional  re- 
form was  tellingly  demonstrated  In  the  beat- 
ing the  Senate  conferees  took  from  the  House 
conferees  In  accepting  provisions  In  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  which  could  be  dam- 
aging to  parks  and  highway  beautlflcatlon. 

Senator  Young  of  Ohio,  one  of  the  con- 
ferees, pointed  out  that  the  Senate  side  was 
at  a  disadvantage  because  of  a  major  differ- 
ence between  the  committee  systems  of  the 
two  chambers.  Most  Senators  are  members 
of  three  or  four  committees  and  "some  of  us 
are  members  of  as  many  as  10  subcommit- 
tees as  well."  he  said,  "whereas  most  of  the 
House  conferees,  being  members  of  only  a 
single  committee  as  is  predominantly  the 
case  m  the  lower  chamber,  were  "very 
knowledgeable." 

Senators  understandably  must  carry  a 
heavier  load  of  committee  work  than  Repre- 
sentatives because  there  are  only  100  of  them 
compared  with  436  House  members.  But  it 
is  not  inevitable  for  them  to  spread  them- 
selves so  thin  among  so  many  committees 
and  subcommittees  as  to  suffer  serious  dis- 
advantage In  conference  with  the  House. 

The  LaPoUette-Monroney  Joint  committee 
dealt  with  excessive  committee  work  In  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  standing  committees 
and  limiting  the  number  on  which  any  one 
member  might  serve,  but  the  gain  was 
quickly  more  than  offset  by  the  proliferation 
of  Eubconunlttees. 

Clearly  a  Senator  cannot  do  Justice  to  tills 
most  basic  work  of  Congress  if  be  attempts 
to  serve  on  four  committees  and  10  subcom* 
mlttees  or  any  sizable  fraction  of  that  num- 
ber. 

The  Monroney-Madden  Joint  committee's 
reorganization  proposals  presently  stymied  In 
the  House  do  not  attempt  a  similar  reduc- 
tion of  committees  and  memberships,  and  It 
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[From  the  Wsshlngtoi  i  Post,  Sept.  10.  1»681 

PRTSICIAN.    r.  BAl.    THT8S1.F 

On  the  day  Congreis  reconvened  the  air 
wu  full  of  complaint  uid  condemnation  re- 
lated to  the  injustices  )f  our  system  of  chooe- 
ina   presidential   canddates.    Two   national 


jnted  fresh  evidence 
they   already   had   to 


much  of  the  public— <  t  the  need  for  election 
reform  and  for  the  d  wnocratteatlon  of  our 
democratic  procedurei ,  so  that  the  voice  of 
the- people- might  be  leard  in  the  land.  So 
far  so  good.  An  Int  sreat  In  these  affairs 
on  Capitol  Hill  Is  to  be  welcomed  without 
reservation. 

We  would  venture  to  suggest,  however. 
that  Congress  might  1  egln  its  good  works  a 
Uttle  nearer  home.  It  la  weU  and  good  to 
hold  hearings,  as  Sena  tor  Mansfield  has  rec- 
ommended, on  prospective  reforms  of  our 
method  of  choosing  1  residents;  but  action 
on  that  wlU  be  a  long  Ime  In  coming.  Closer 
to  hand  and  riper  fo  •  legislative  acUon  U 
the  election  reform  m«  ssure,  which  has  been 
before  Congress  now  or  a  couple  of  years. 
The  Senate  has  pasied  such  a  bUl;  the 
House  version,  which  would  do  somewhat 
more  to  regularize  b<  th  Congressional  and 
presidential  campalgi  spending,  is  locked 
up  in  the  House  Rulie  Committee.  It  U  In 
good  company :  the  Rv  les  Committee  has  also 
blocked  the  Congresslo  oal  reform  bUl  which— 
were  It  released  and  enacted— would  bring 
a  UtUe  light  and  air  1 3  Congress  and  a  Uttie 
more  democracy  to  I  s  procedures. 

The  two  measures  are  connected.  After 
»U  so  far  as  the  will  of  the  people  ta  con- 
cerned. It  hardly  maki  s  sense  to  Improve  the 
election  process  If  tl  ose  fairly  elected  are 
subaequentiy  denied  i  n  opportunity  to  rep- 
resent their  constltut-  -nts  as  a  result  of  Con- 
gress's rigid  and  ofttn  irrational  rules.  An 
early  and  vigorous  en  ort  to  get  these  meas- 
ures moving  woxild  ah  o  be  an  earnest  of  Con- 
KTCsslonal  sincerity  Hi  deploring  the  weak- 
^Mes  of  "the  syster  i."  as  it  la  known.  So 
long  as  two  such  lirportant  bUls  are  held 
hostage  in  the  Rules  Committee,  while  the 
membership  of  the  £  enate  settles  down  for 
a  filibuster  which  wll  prevent  a  majority 
of  Its  members  from  voting  for  or  »?•«»*« 
the  confirmation  of  fustice  Fortas.  all  talk 
of  the  shortcomings  c  t  democracy  emanating 
from  Capitol  Hill  wllj  have— to  put  It  mild- 
ly— a  hollow  ring. 

Science  Monitor. 
.0,  19681 
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legUUtton,   thxu   avoiding   a  weakening  of 
that  bill  In  conference. 

What  has  happened  Is  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  a  new  chairman,  William  M. 
Colmer  (D)  of  Mississippi.  Though  a  South- 
ern conservative,  Mr.  Colmer  agreed  to  co- 
operate as  much  as  he  "conscientiously" 
could  with  the  House  Democratic  leadership 
In  bringing  bills  to  the  floor.  He  replaced  the 
powerful  longtime,  chairman,  Howard  W. 
Smith  of  Vhrglnla,  who  Was  defeated  for  re- 
election. 

But  the  Rules  Committee  hasn't  become 
precisely  a  free-flowing  stream.  It  still  man- 
ages to  pigeonhole  bills  aiming  at  congres- 
sional reorganisation,  reform,  and  financial 
disclosure.  It  has  blocked  21  bllU  on  various 
subjects  In  the  90th  Congress.  Eleven  had 
administration  aupport,  but  none  was  a 
Johnson  "must." 

Most  deplorably,  the  committee  has  been 
sitting  on  a  legislative  reform  measure  which 
passed  the  Senate  In  1967  by  a  vote  of  76 
to  9.  The  bill  would  tighten  lobbyist  reg- 
ulations and  remove  postmaster  appoint- 
ments from  congressional  patronage.  It 
would  also  restrict  the  use  of  proxy  votes  by 
committee  chairmen,  allow  minority  com- 
mittee members  to  hire  their  own  profes- 
sional assistants,  and  In  general  delimit  the 
autocratic  powers  of  committee  chairmen. 

Of  late  the  committee's  liberal  member- 
ship has  been  Increased.  Its  general  dls- 
poaltion  seems  to  have  Improved.  But  when 
committee  chairmen,  fearful  of  losing  their 
dynastic  powers,  give  the  signal.  It  can  still 
lay  down  a  shameful  blockade  to  good 
legislation. 

Bloc    Pitshimo    Two     Bills    Flams    Hoosa 
Slowdown 

(By  Robert  K.  Walsh) 
House  Republicans  set  the  stage  today  for 
slowdown  tactics  that  could  keep  Congress 
In  session  the  rest  of  this  year  In  an  attempt 
to  force  action  on  bills  for  congressional 
reorganisation  and   election   reform. 

A  dozen  GOP  members,  claiming  active 
support  by  another  15  or  20  and  the  backing 
of  the  Hoxise  Republican  leadership,  an- 
nounced plans  to  start  specific  moves  to- 
morrow to  "alter  the  proceedings"  of  the 
House  but  not  to  block  necessary  legisla- 
tion." 

The  first  of  the  Indicated  moves— such  as 
frequent  demands  for  roll  calls  and  objec- 
tions to  unanimous  consent  requests — will 
coincide  with  scheduled  House  considera- 
tion of  the  annual  defense  appropriation 
bUl. 

"TO    DKAMATIZE    NEXD" 

Charging  that  Speaker  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack  and  other  House  Democratic  lead- 
ers were  responsible  for  the  House  Rules 
Committee  shelving  of  the  bills  passed  by 
the  Senate  last  year  to  modernize  congres- 
sional methods  and  promote  clean  elections. 
Rep.  Donald  Rumsfeld.  R.-Ill.,  said : 

"Our  purpose  Is  not  to  be  disruptive.  Our 
sole  purpoee  Is  to  dramatize  the  need  for 
Hoxise  consideration  and,  hopefuUy,  House 
action  on  both  of  the  reform  bills  before 
adjournment. 

"All  we  are  asking  Is  that  the  Ho\ise  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  express  Its  will 
on  both  bills  under  completely  open  rules  so 
that  meaningful  debate  can  be  conducted 
and  amendments  oflTered.  .  .  . 

"We  do  not  Intend  to  hold  up  other  legis- 
lation which  Is  to  be  considered  in  this 
seeslon  nor  do  we  have  any  purpoee  beyond 
the  one  stated." 

Prospects  for  success  in  this  Republican 
drive  seem  remote  before  the  90th  Congress 
closes.  Rules  Committee  Chairman  William 
M.  Colmar,  D-Mass.,  declared  after  a  long 
closed  meeting  late  yesterday  that  the  com- 
mittee had  already  "killed  the  reorganiza- 
tion bill  two  or  three  times."  He  said  he 
knows  of  no  move  to  send  even  a  modified 
version  of  either  blU  to  the  floor. 

McCormack  denied  yesterday  that  he  op- 


poses or  Is  blocking  the  reorganization  bill. 

But  Rumsfeld  said  today:  "Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack certainly  has  not  been  In  the  fore- 
front of  scheduling   these  bills." 

Rep.  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  R-Mo..  who  served 
on  the  special  congressional  committee 
which  reconunended  congressional  reorgan- 
ization moves  more  than  two  years  ago,  said : 
"I  would  Include  Speaker  McCormack,  Dem- 
ocratic Leader  Carl  Albert.  Democratic  Whip 
Hale  Boggs  and  the  Democratic  chairman  of 
most  of  the  House  committees  as  preventing 
action  on  these  bills.  I  also  would  Include 
the  so-called  undercover  leadership.  By  that 
I  mean  the  White  House  structure." 

TixK  rAcroa  noted 

The  Republican  congressmen  said  they  are 
certain  the  bills  would  be  passed  next  year 
if  the  GOP  controls  the  House  in  the  new 
Congress.  Rumsfeld  said,  however,  that  pas- 
sage Is  necessary  now  because  "If  the  bills 
had  to  go  through  the  legislative  mill  all 
over  again  next  year,  they  probably  could 
not  be  Implemented  until  1970." 

A  bill  passed  by  the  Senate,  75-9,  last  year 
after  almost  two  years  of  study  by  a  special 
Joint  committee  headed  by  Sen.  A.  S.  Mike 
Monroney,  D-Okla.,  and  Rep.  Ray  J.  Madden. 
D-Ind.,  has  reposed  in  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee since  AprU.  1967. 

The  conMnittee  held  only  one  day  of  public 
hearings  more  than  a  year  ago.  Despite  peri- 
odic prodding  by  Madden,  a  committee  mem- 
ber, there  were  no  further  formal  open  ses- 
alona. 

The  Senate-approved  bill  centers  largely 
on  curbing  the  power  of  congressional  com- 
mittee chairmen,  making  committee  actions 
and  voting  records  more  representative  and 
better  Itnown  to  the  general  public,  and 
giving  minority  members  more  protection 
and  facilities. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Sept.  10,  1968] 

Democrats  Displat  Loss  or  Poise 

(By  Charles  Bartiett) 

Of  the  barometers  available  at  the  outset 
of  the  presidential  campaign,  the  most  strik- 
ing is  the  contrast  between  the  compact, 
confident  outlook  of  the  Republicans  and 
the  ragged  apprehensions  of  the  Democrats. 

Nothing  denotes  the  sag  in  Democrat  mor- 
ale so  much  as  the  autumn  scene  In  Con- 
gress, where  members  of  the  majority  party 
seem  Inclined  to  behave  like  Mexican  hat 
dancers  without  a  hat  or  bam  dancers  with- 
out a  fiddle. 

Esprit  Is  the  missing  element  and  Its  ab- 
sence has  been  quickly  marked  by  the  gloomy 
forecast  of  Senate  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  on 
the  prospects  for  Abe  Fortas'  nomination  to 
be  chief  Justice  and  the  ratification  of  the 
nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty. 

These  are  Issues  which  the  Democratic 
party,  in  a  normal  state  of  mind,  would  be 
eager  to  take  to  the  country.  Fortas  is  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  attuned  to  the  progressive 
attitudes  which  afiord  the  party  Ite  political 
thrust.  His  opposition  represents  a  reaction 
to  these  attitudes.  A  dissent  made  so  delicate 
by  the  fact  that  Fortas  Is  a  Jew  that  the 
Republican  presidential  candidate  has  so  far 
opted  to  have  no  part  of  It. 

The  non-proUferatlon  treaty  Is  such  a  clear 
advance  in  world  relations  that  normally  It 
would  be  seized  upon  as  a  rallying  point  by 
the  Democrats  and  not  treated  as  a  fragile 
butt  of  controversy.  Instead  of  cowering  be- 
fore the  reaction  to  the  Soviet  aggression,  the 
Democrats  have  a  chance  to  display  their 
doggedness  In  the  pursuit  of  peace. 

One  key  to  the  numbness  Is  a  determina- 
tion by  Democrats  who  face  hot  challenges 
for  their  seats  that  nothing  wUl  happen  in 
Washington  In  the  next  60  days  that  can 
shore  up  their  election  prospects.  A  break- 
through In  the  Parts  negotiations  would  be 
one  thing  but  the  normal  roll  of  social  legis- 
lation does  not  at  this  moment  promise  to 
meet  the  problems  at  home. 
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They  are  first  Impressed  by  the  mood  they 
find  there,  the  baffling  mix  of  frustrations, 
a«ravationa,  and  diffidence.  "It  scares  me, 
reporU  one  Democrat  from  an  industrial  dU- 
trtct  "Everyone  Is  so  quiet  and  nobody  s 
talking  politics.  People  are  strangely  casual 
when  they  ask  If  I'm  running  for  re-elec- 

The  House  Democrats  are  survivors  of  a 
severe  test  In  1968  and  they  face  their  cam- 
naiims  with  a  poise  bom  of  this  experience. 
T^e  primaries  have  been  kind  to  Incum- 
bents even  those  close  to  the  admlnlsti*- 
tion  Few  are  optlmtattc  that  Hubert  Huin- 
Dhrey  wUl  be  a  buoyance  force  on  their  tick- 
et but  few  count  him  a  mUlstone.  Some  plan 
to  run  as  If  he  didn't  exist. 

But  the  anxieties  of  the  voters  are  baffling 
to  the  politicians  because  they  do  not  re- 
spond to  Washington  solutions.  Saying, 
"you've  never  had  it  better"  does  not  meet 
the  concern  with  the  young,  the  wariness  of 
the  Negroes,  or  the  dismaying  sense  of  a 
moral  decline.  ,„ 

The  Democrats  woiUd  feel  more  secure  in 
a  two-party  election  but  George  Wallace  is 
a  disturbing  factor.  The  heavy  turn  to  hlin 
in  border  sUtes  like  Oklahoma  has  put 
Democratic  Incumbents  like  Sen.  Mike  Mon- 
roney in  grave  trouble  and  the  tide  of  Wal- 
lace sentiment  is  plainly  moving  north. 

So  insecure  Democrats  hasten  home,  un- 
deterred by  their  chance  to  vote  on  legisla- 
tion to  control  firearms  and  LSD.  to  enlarge 
the  supply  of  nurses  and  doctors,  and  tomi 
out  President  Johnson's  response  to  the  needs 
of  his  time.  To  them  It  U  a  matter  of    sauve 

''"•rh?"contrastlng  cool  of  the  Republicans 
is  reflected  in  the  determination  of  one  bloc 
of  GOP  members  to  force  the  session  to  con- 
tinue until  bills  to  reform  Congrws  and  the 
election  laws  have  been  enacted.  This  Is  the 
kind  of  imaginative  Initiative  that  was  once 
left  to  the  Democrats. 

It  is  a  warning  that  the  Democrats  have 
lost  their  monopoly  on  political  poise. 


Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  . 

Mr  RUMSFELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  able  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  so  that  I  mjBnt 
continue  on  and  comment  a  little  f  urtner 
on  the  subject  of  his  special  order,  and 
I  do  not  mean  to  preempt  his  tinie  in 
any  sense  of  the  word  for  the  Stat«  of 
Ohio,  but  the  statement  was  made  that 
I  believe  to  be  Inaccurate. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  my  good  friend,  that  I  am  com- 
plimented by  his  assessment  of  my  assets 
I  had  always  understood  that  he  indeed 
himself  had  done  extremely  weU.  for 
which  I  commend  and  congratulate  him 
in  his  personal  situation. 

However,  I  would  like  to  go  on  at  this 
point  and  say  that  under  the  Ohio  law 
individual  contributions,  as  I  understand 
it  in  congressional  campaigns,  are 
limited  to  the  amount  of  $3,000  for  any 
one  candidate.  So  the  representation 
that  a  Member  could  put  in  any  amount 
that  he  wished  to,  certainly  is  not  true. 
However,  it  is  true,  and  I  point  out 
again,  that  this  has  not  been  answered-- 
even  under  the  Ohio  law  the  multiple 
committee  bypass  Is  there  and  has  been 
used  and  is  being  used  today  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  candidates  of  both  political 

parties.  ^    ^. ,     ,, 

I  think  that  some  attention  to  tills,  li 

we  are  going  to  get  into  the  matter  of 

election  reforms,  is  necessary. 
That  is  one  reason  I  believe  this  blU 

should  come  out  on  the  floor  of  the 

House. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. ^  . 

Mr.  HAYS.  Tb&  gentleman  has  not 
read  the  bill,  if  he  thinks  there  is  a  limi- 
tation in  this  new  bill  on  what  a  M«nber 
can  spend— because  there  is  not  a  limita- 
tion. The  limitation  is  repealed. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  the  limitation  is  in  the 
Ohio  law  as  I  just  said. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  TAFT.  And  it  Is  not  in  the  Federal 

law. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  did  not 
make  that  quite  clear. 

To  get  back  to  the  question  of  who  has 
what  money— I  wiU  try  to  borrow  two 
times  as  much  as  I  already  have  and  add 
that  to  what  I  have— and  trade  the 
gentleman  even  up  for  what  he  has,  if  he 
wants. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  surely  the  re- 
cent National  Democratic  Convention  in 
Chicago  brought  home  the  need  for  tak- 
ing a  close,  hard  look  at  our  political 
process.  The  examples  of  the  past  2  years 
of  the  few  individuals  who  have  abused 
the  public  trust  which  sent  them  to  Con- 
gress should  cause  us  to  reassess  the 
method  by  which  we  bring  men  to  the 
House  and  to  the  Senate.  The  annual 
confusion  which  pervades  this  body  be- 
cause of  the  archaic  and  unwieldly  sys- 
tem under  which  we  labor  has  drama- 
tized the  need  to  set  our  own  house  in 
order. 

I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  won- 
der at  the  alleged  urgency  that  com- 
manded us  back  to  Washington  foUow- 
ing  the  national  conventions.  At  a  time 
when  all  of  us  could  have  been  fulfilling 
a  sacred  duty  of  office  in  meeting  and 
counseling  with  the  people  who  elected 
us  to  that  office,  we  are  malingering  here 
in  Washington.  And  for  what?  To  con- 
sider in  all  of  last  week,  one  measure  by 
record  vote?  Or  involving  ourself  in 
lengthy  and  time  consuming  debate  on 
issues  which  could  be  disposed  of  by 
consent?  . 

Mr  Speaker.  America  does  not  take  its 
eyes  from  this  body.  Our  Nation  is 
shocked  by  the  seeming  apathy  of  a 
Congress  which  appears  deathly  afraid 
of  doing  what  must  be  done  to  put  its 
houses  in  order. 

The  people  cry  "Now,"  Mr.  Speaker. 
They  demand  that  Congress  enact  legis- 
lation which  will  apply  restraints  on 
poUtical  fund  raising  and  pohtical 
spending  and  which  will  insure  that 
the  people  are  informed  as  to  what  hw 
been  spent  and  how  it  has  been  spent. 
The  people  also  demand  that  Congress 
catch  up  with  the  20th  century  in  its 
own  operation.  The  issues  are  too  vitol, 
too  ponderous,  the  alternatives  too 
alarming  to  permit  the  existing  mech- 


anism of  legislative  government  to  tot- 
ter down  its  inefficient  time-worn  rut. 

The  other  body  has  immlred  Itself  on 
these  two  vital  issues,  acting  last  year 
on  both.  And  yet  the  majority  leadership 
of  the  House  has  refused  to  permit  con- 
sideration over  here.  I  must  inquire 
why?  ,    _ 

Is  the  Democratic  leadership  afraid 
that  these  issues  will  provide  embarrass- 
ment for  the  majority  membership  who 
must  soon  answer  to  their  constituents? 
I  would  certainly  hope  not,  for  the  rug 
has  not  been  woven  yet  that  will  ac- 
commodate this  magnitude  of  sweep- 
ings. If  the  leadership  does  not  act  to 
move  action  on  these  measures,  I  suspect 
a  new  Republican  leadership  in  Jan- 
uary will  be  called  upon  to  expeditiously 
move  ahead  with  that  which  has  been  too 
long  undone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
EscH]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  discus- 
sion today  in  this  House  special  order 
once  again  calls  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  to  the  need 
for  congressional  reform.  Congress  is 
guilty  of  neglecting  many  of  its  essential 
functions  and  is  in  danger  of  finding  it- 
self structurally  unable  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  modem  America. 

If  we,  as  a  Congress,  want  to  remain 
a  viable  force  in  our  Federal  systan, 
then  we  must  squarely  face  the  need  for 
change.  The  failure  to  bring  congr^- 
sional  reorganization  legislation  to  the 
House  floor  for  consideration  can  on^ 
lead  to  deterioration  of  the  power  a^d 
respect  which  the  Congress  holds 
throughout  the  Government  and  the  Na- 
tion. The  failure  to  consider  this  legis- 
latlpn  in  the  remaining  weeks  of  the  90tn 
Congress  must  doom  the  Congress  to  2 
more  years  of  dealing  with  new  prob- 
lems through  old  structures— of  attempt- 
ing to  cope  with  modem  issues  with 
an  antiquated  system. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  arguments  in  support 
for  congressional  reform  have  been  re- 
peated and  debated  so  often  it  seen^  al- 
most repetitious  to  do  so.  Yet,  the  Con- 
gress has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  needs. 
It  is  high  time  that  we  took  constnictive 
action.  I  argue  less  for  specific  reforms, 
although  there  are  many  which  I  feel  are 
essential.  I  argue,  instead,  against  the  re- 
fusal to  allow  the  Congress  to  debate  this 
crucial  issue,  the  failure  to  allow  a  Demo- 
cratic majority  of  the  Members  to  con- 
sider this  legislation. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  last  major  reform  of 
Congress  was  accomplished  more  than 
20  years  ago.  It  is  clear  to  every  scholw 
of  the  American  political  scene  that, 
since  that  time,  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  problems  which  it  must  handle 
has  grown  tremendously.  The  stracture 
set  up  in  Uie  1940's  is  inadequate  to  meet 
the  demands  of  tiie  1960's  and  1970. 

I  join  my  good  friend  and  colleague 

from  Illinois  in  urging  that  cpngressionaJ 

reform  legislation  be  considered  before 

we  a«ljoum  this  year. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  partisan  mter- 
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opportunity  to  work  thalr  will  on  these 
two  Important  legislative  subjects. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Judgment  of 
the  House  would  be.  I  am  quite  sure  it 
would  not  be  what  I  would  want.  This 
is  rarely  the  case;  as  a  minority  Member, 
I  do  not  expect  that.  All  I  expect  and 
hope  is  that  we  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  consider  the  bills  on  the  floor.  I  do 
not  believe  that  that  is  asking  too  much. 

Mr.  REE8.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  REES.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man and  his  task  force  on  the  work  that 
they  have  done,  both  in  the  area  of  re- 
organization of  Congress,  and  also  in  the 
area  of 'election  law  reform.  I  think  that 
you  are  entirely  correct  in  saying  that 
while  the  two  bills  you  are  discussing 
might  not  be  the  final  form  and  might 
not  be  the  best  form,  we  should  bring  the 
bills  out  on  the  floor  during  this  session. 
I  siispect  we  will  probably  be  in  Washing- 
ton for  a  month.  We  will  be  sitting 
around  most  of  the  time  waiting  for  con- 
ference reports  to  come  in.  I  think  the 
Job  you  have  done,  the  book  that  has 
been  published,  is  a  road  Toap  for  all  of 
us  on  how  to  bring  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives up  to  the  20th  century  in  terms 
of  operating  their  business  and  respond- 
ing to  the  people  of  this  country. 

So  I  as  a  member  of  the  majority 
party,  and  as  one  who  finances  his  cam- 
paign from  pocketbooks  other  than  his 
own,  feel  that  it  would  be  a  good  project 
for  us  to  work  with  right  now  to  show 
the  American  people  that  we  cannot 
only  talk  about  government  in  general 
and  how  to  make  it  more  effective,  but  we 
can  talk  about  making  our  own  House 
and  our  democratic  process  more  effec- 
tive. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman*  from  California  and 
welcome  his  support  from  the  majority 
side  of  the  aisle. 

I  promised  to  yield  first  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee,  and  then  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  to  me.  I  should 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  I  believe  he  is  doing  an  excellent 
Job  of  making  our  case.  There  is  a  great 
deal  in  this  bill  with  which  I  disagree. 
But  I  think  the  point  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  just  made,  and  made  very  well, 
is  that  we  are  not  asking  that  this  bill 
be  brought  out  as  a  shlU  and  ploy  or 
under  a  closed  rule.  We  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  House  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  such  improvements  as  are 
necessary.  One  improvement  that  I  be- 
lieve is  critically  necessary,  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  ably  pointed  out.  is  in  respect 
to  the  lack  of  a  limitation  on  personal 
expenditure.  I  think  this  is  a  very  criti- 
cal area.  One  of  the  greatest  concerns  I 
have  about  this  democracy  is  the  enor- 
mously increased  cost  of  campaigning 
and  the  tendency,  which  is  becoming  very 
apparent,  to  preclude  those  who  may  not 
have  had  productive  parents  who  were 
as  fortunate  as  some  of  us  have  had.  It 
may  preclude  them  from  seeking  office 
regardless  of  their  qualifications.  I  think 
that  is  a  terrible  thing  to  contemplate 
for  this  democracy  of  ours. 


Second,  I  would  like  to  say  this.  I  hope 
that  this  discussion  will  not  get  us  off 
the  track  in  consideration  of  congres- 
sional reform  as  well  as  election  reform, 
because  again  we  feel  very  deeply  the 
need  for  keeping  this  Congress  in  tune 
with  the  needs  of  the  people  of  this 
democracy.  We  feel  vei-y  deeply  that 
there  must  be  a  response  on  the  part  of 
the  435  Members  of  this  body  to  luxlate 
our  procediu«s  so  as  to  represent  our 
people  as  best  we  know  how  to  do. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  two  things:  First,  about  the  need  for 
congressional  reform.  I  hope  to  travel 
around  some  and  make  a  few  speeches 
around  the  country.  If  the  people  will 
listen  to  what  I  have  to  say,  in  Novem- 
ber they  will  reform  the  Congress  and 
we  will  not  have  that  problem. 

Second,  I  was  very  Interested  in  the 
remarks  of  my  friend  from  California. 
I  understand  he  may  be  a  candidate  for 
mayor  of  Los  Angeles.  If  he  is,  I  would 
say  that  he  ought  to  sit  there  and  relax 
and  rest  and  conserve  his  energies  be- 
cause, Ood  knows,  if  any  place  needs  re- 
forming, that  is  it.  That  will  take  all  of 
his  energy  when  he  gets  there,  and  all 
he  can  accumulate  by  resting  from  now 
until  he  becomes  mayor.  I  say  that  kind- 
ly, because  I  think  he  would  make  a 
great  mayor.  Even  if  I  did  not.  I  would 
be  of  the  school  that  thinks  that  any 
change  would  be  an  Improvement. 

If  I  were  a  cynic,  which  I  am  not;  and 
if  I  were  hardnosed.  which  I  am  not;  if 
I  were  tough  instead  of  being  soft- 
hearted— and  I  am  not — I  might  think 
that  some  people  are  more  Interested  in 
getting  a  little  publicity  than  in  bringing 
these  bills  up. 

But.  not  being  any  of  those  things.  I 
am  sure  that  this  would  not  be  the  reason 
why  we  are  going  to  have  stalling  tactics 
tomorrow  and  will  not  get  any  work  done. 

I  know  everybody  here  Is  dedicated  in 
September,  just  before  the  elections  in 
November,  and  that  they  want  to  stay 
here  and  debate  these  things  for  2  or  3 
weeks,  or  2  months,  and  I  give  credit 
to  the  Members  for  that.  Probably  be- 
cause I  am  not  that  way  myself.  I  would 
like  to  get  out  of  here  and  get  home,  and 
if  we  would  postpone  this  thing  until 
after  the  election  we  could  probably  all 
take  a  much  less  partisan  view  of  it.  I 
would  be  glad  to  come  back  and  debate 
these  bills,  as  well  as  one  which  I  have 
pending  relating  to  certain  State  De- 
partment personnel  and  to  certain  other 
people. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  he  is  an 
able  man  and  has  a  skillful  way  of  dis- 
cussing such  subjects,  and  he  seems 
periodically  to  sort  through  the  issues 
that  are  being  discussed  and  to  come 
down  to  motives  and  to  individuals. 

As  a  practical  matter,  this  has  not  been 
a  partisan  matter.  These  bills  are  jointly 
sponsored  by  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans. The  commissions  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  ttemocrats.  The  Republican 
minorities  on  the  committees  have 
worked  with  the  D«nocrat  majorities.  I 
commend  the   gentleman   from  Call- 
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fomla  [&lr.  LipscoicbI  and  the  minority 
members  of  the  House  Admlntotratton 
Committee,  and  the  gentieman  from 
CaiUoTDiA  [Mr.  Smith]  and  the  minority 
members  of  the  House  Rules  Committee, 
and  the  gentlemen  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
CosTis  and  Mr.  Hall],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hamp^ilre  [Mr.  Clxvk- 
LAirol  who  have  worked  dlllgentiy  on 
this  legislation.  They  deserve  a  great 
deal  of  credit.  They  are  hot  Johnny- 
come-lately's  In  the  battie  for  reform. 
They  have  worked  on  these  pieces  of  leg- 
islation for  years. 

This  is  not  any  last-minute  thing.  I 
was  one  of  the  original  cosponsors  of  the 
resolution  that  created  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organlratton  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  say  that  to  take  any  credit, 
but  it  is  a  fact.  Further,  I  testifled  be- 
fore the  Joint  committee  on  July  2,  1965, 
and  this  Is  now  September  10. 1968,  and 
we  have  not  yet  had  a  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  since  1946. 

This  country  has  changed  since  1946. 
The  problems  of  this  country  have 
changed  since  1946.  The  Democratic  ma- 
jority leader  In  the  other  body  made  a 
statement  at  the  end  of  the  first  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  to  the  effect  that 
we  had  passed  a  great  deal  of  legislation 
very  hastily  which  had  bad  comers  and 
rough  edges,  and  that  we  should  fulflll 
our  oversight  and  review  responsibilities. 
I  believe  that  Congress  has  not  effectively 
exercised  those  oversight  and  review 
duties. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  gen- 
tleman think  this  bUl  would  cure  aU 
these  things? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Of  course  it  will  not. 
Nothing  will  cure  all  of  these  things. 

But  it  would  work  toward  curing  some 
of  the  problems. 

For  example,  some  of  the  business 
meetings  of  the  committees  would  be 
conducted  in  public  and  not  behind 
closed  doors.  There  would  be  provision 
for  closed  sessions,  but  more  often  than 
not  the  meetings  would  be  open.  I  be- 
lieve that  votes  taken  in  committee 
should  be  made  a  matter  of  public  record. 
I  proposed  that  In  one  committee,  and  it 
was  defeated  by  a  committee  vote. 

We  are  all  elected  by  the  American 
people.  I  do  think  we  should  not  be 
treating  the  American  people  like  chil- 
dren and  telling  them  just  those  things 
that  would  serve  our  purposes  for  them 
to  know.  Our  whole  system  is  based  on 
the  people  having  the  knowledge  so  that 
they  can  make  the  basic  judgments  and 
necessary  evaluations  as  to  the  quality  of 
our  work.  I  think  they  deserve  to  have 
access  to  the  information. 

This  Congress  passed  the  public  rec- 
ords law  relating  to  the  executive 
branch,  saying  the  executive  branch 
should  make  information  available  to 
the  American  public.  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  is  good  for  the  goose  ought  to  be 
good  for  the  gander. 

Congress  ought  to  make  the  proposed 
changes  in  this  area  of  undue  legislative 
secrecy. 

This  bill  would  make  some  provision 
for  the  rights  of  minority  Members  to 
file  additional  views,  and  It  would  pro- 
hibit consideration  of  a  bill  until  a  report 
has  been  available  to  the  Members  for  3 
days.  We  know  the  situations  we  have 
gotten  into  where  we  have  been  asked  to 


vote  on  a  piece  of  legislation— and  I  must 
say  the  majority  leader  is  right  here  and 
this  does  not  happen  often,  but  it  does 
happen — and  we  have  been  asked  to  vote 
on  a  bill  when  the  report  is  not  even 
available.  That  has  happened,  and  it 
should  not  haw>en  except  in  extreme 
emergencies. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  we  have 
In  mind.  No  one  tiling  is  of  major  im- 
portance. No  one  thing  is  going  to 
change  the  course  of  the  Congress,  but 
together  they  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  quality  of  our  work. 

The  American  people  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  quality  of  our  work,  if  I  might 
say  so,  and  I  believe  it  is  because  we  have 
not  been  as  precise  and  have  not  ana- 
lyzed the  problems  as  thoroughly  and  as 
carefully,  by  giving  full  hearing  to  both 
sides,  as  we  could  and  should  have.  Also, 
this  bill  would  provide  that  minority 
Members  would  be  able  to  call  some  wit- 
nesses. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  no  right 
to  be  able  to  call  witnesses.  The  purpose 
of  a  congressional  committee  is  to  bring 
different  ideas  point  to  point,  so  that  we 
can  sort  them  out  and  make  sound  judg- 
ments. I  believe  this  legislation  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  improving  the  fimc- 
tloning  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  an  instnunent  of  government.  I  would 
hope  the  gentieman  would  agree  with  me 
at  least  in  i>art. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  say  I  am  not  as 
familiar  with  this  so-called  reorganiza- 
tion bill  as  I  am  with  the  election  bill. 
Some  of  the  points  the  gentleman  has 
mentioned  have  been  speeding  up.  get- 
ting things  done.  The  gentieman  talks 
about  this  being  a  new  era.  Some  of  the 
things  he  talks  about  would  slow  the 
House  down. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Speed  is  not  the  im- 
portant question. 

Mr.  HAYS.  SOTietlmes  it  is  pretty  es- 
sential. .     , 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  And  the  House  is  al- 
ways capable  of  working  its  will. 

Mr  HAYS.  Yes.  it  is  always  capable 
of  working  its  will  if  we  do  not  have 
rigid  rules  one  cannot  get  aroimd.  such 
as  having  a  report  ready  for  3  days. 
Suppose  that  some  nation  dropped  an 
atom  bomb  on  us  and  we  wanted  to 
declare  war  and  had  to  wait  to  get  the  re- 
port out?  I  just  cite  that  as  something 
that  could  happen. 

Mr.  RUMSFEliD.  If  the  gentleman 
would  get  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  woiild 
read  it.  he  would  find  that  the  declara- 
tion of  war  or  the  declaration  of  a  na- 
ational  emergency  are  sp>eciflcally  ex- 
empted from  this  provision. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Let  me  say  one  thing 
further. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Let  me  finish  the 
sentence.  I  want  the  Record  to  show 
that  provision  is  not  rigid.  It  would  make 
that  the  general  rule.  There  then  would 
be  exceptions  for  the  types  of  circum- 
stances the  gentleman  from  Ohio  talks 
about,  where  greater  speed  is  needed.  The 
House  would  be  able  to  operate  with 
greater  speed  if  necessary. 

It  would  seem  that  the  gentleman  is 
taking  the  opposite  side,  simply  for  the 
sake  of  argument. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  a  big  case  here  which 
does  not  hold  water.  He  talks  about  vot- 


ing records  not  being  made  public.  I 
guarantee  that  any  record  of  any  com- 
mittee vote  that  Drew  Pearson  wants 
he  can  have  the  next  morning,  and  he 
does  whenever  he  feels  like  it.  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  really  substantial. 
I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  public  or 

not-  .       .  iv. 

Now,  about  the  pubUc  hearings,  the 

Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  on  which  I 
sit  has  many  public  hearings,  as  many 
as  we  can  possibly  have  without  divulg- 
ing secrets  which  might  endanger  the 
country. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  That  is  proper.  No 
one  is  criticizing  that. 

Mr.  HAYS.  So  what  is  the  "gripe '? 

Mr  RUMSFELD.  First  I  do  believe 
votes  should  be  made  public.  I  disagree 
with  you.  Further,  there  was  a  feeUng 
on  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Congress  that  too  many 
hearings  of  some  committees  were  not 
open.  If  anyone  would  study  the  sum- 
maries that  have  been  made  as  to  the 
number  of  committee  hearings  which 
are  not  made  public  and  which  are  not 
open  hearings.  I  believe  he  would  agree 
that  there  are  many  instances  where  the 
committee  hearings  are  closed  when  they 
need  not  have  been  closed. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  holds  a 
great  many  public  meetings,  and  no  one 
is  faulting  that. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentie- 
man, I  have  been  here  in  the  minority— 
not  long,  thankfully,  but  I  h>ve  been 
here— and  any  single  member  of  any 
committee  can  get  a  pubUc  hearing  if 
he  wants  to.  if  he  has  guts  enough  and  If 
he  wants  to  scream  loud  enough,  because 
he  can  get  an  audience  with  the  press 
and  he  can  turn  the  heat  on. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  the 
closed  hearings  it  is  nearly  always  unani- 
mous that  they  want  to  have  a  closed 

hearing.  ^.     _ 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  on  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  there  is  always  a 
good  reason  for  it. 

In  fact,  in  the  closed  hearings  nearly 
everything  said  leaks  out  to  the  press, 
anyway,  and  perhaps  we  should  not  have 
any  But  there  are  times  when  there  are 
things  said,  when  papers  are  passed 
around  and  so  on  which  would  hurt  or 
would  damage  this  covmtry  if  they  were 
published  on  the  front  page  of  the  news- 
papers. That  is  the  reason  why  we  coiUd 
not  make  a  move  militarily  without  the 
Russians  knowing  it  6  weeks  in  advance. 
They  moved  into  Czechoslovakia  one 
night  and  we  did  not  have  any  advance 
warning.  ^  ^. 

Mr  RUMSFELD.  Why  does  not  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  join  us  In  attempt 
to  see  that  the  House  leadership  schedine 
these  bUls  for  consideration  so  that  the 
gentieman  can  make  the  points  he  wants 
to  make  on  the  substantive  legislation, 
rather  than  hi  a  special  order? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Everything  being  con- 
sidered, the  gentieman  should  have  made 
this  speech  back  in  June,  not  in  Septem- 
ber and  I  am  not  about  to  try  to  drag 
out  the  session  any  longer.  U  we  Put  it 
to  a  vote  we  would  get  a  vote  of  about  90 
to  10  to  go  hcKne  tonight.  So  I  do  not 
want  to  make  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
do  not  want  to  embarrass  anyone. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Let  me  say  to  the 
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it  me  ilnlsh  the 
happy  to  yield  to 

ilo. 

leman  from  Call- 
far  as  to  write  a 

lean  Congressmen 


gentleman,  Mr.  Speak  sr,  on  the  question 
of  how  many  apeeche  s  have  been  made 
that  I  would  have  to  c  leck  the  Cokoim- 
sioH AL  RtcoRB  to  be  c  itact.  But  the  gen- 
tlanan  suggests  I  sh<»uld  have  made  a 
speech  on  this  subjict  at  some  prior 
date.  If  he  would  chjck  he  would  find 
nimierous.  probaWy  d  wens  of  references 
in  the  RicoRD  during  this  period. 
Mr.  HAYS.  All  right 
Mr.  RUMSFELD, 
sentence.  Then  I  will 
the  gentleman  from 

In  fact,  as  the  gei 
fomla  said,  we  went 
book,  where  23  Repul 
each  contributed  a  chi  pter, 

I  do  not  suggest  or  a  minute  that 
my  chapter  is  any  gre  it  stroke  of  genius, 
but  I  am  saying  that  ;he  effort  has  been 
made,  and  the  suggestion  on  the  part 
of  the  gentleman  fnim  Ohio  that  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  or  any  other  Mem- 
ber in  this  group  has  not  been  involved 
in  ta'^XTg  about  this  and  in  writing  to 
th»-Speak«r  and  in  t<  stif ying  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  t  le  Organization  of 
the  Congress  for  mon  hs  and,  in  fact,  for 
years,  is  wrong.  He  is  simply  not  ac- 
curate. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Then,  I  will  amend  my 
statement  to  say  that  instead  of  making 
this  speech  you  should  have  had  your 
Wednesday  in  Septer  iber  on  a  Wednes- 
day in  June,  the  ont  you  will  have  to- 
morrow, which  will  make  quonmi  calls 
and  have  the  JounnJ  read  and  so  on. 
You  and  I  know  the  C  ommlttee  on  Rules 
made  a  decision — anl  I  hope  they  will 
stick  to  it— that  they  will  not  report  out 
anything  that  was  n<  t  reported  out  of  a 
committee  by  July  9. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  But  the  legislative 
reorganization  bill  Has  been  pending 
since  1967. 

Mr.  HAYS.  But  lei  me  point  out  that 
the  gentleman  has  leen  very  happy  to 
see  the  Committee  oi  i  Rules  on  occasion 
bottle  up  a  bill.  Hai  he  not?  All  right. 
I  will  not  put  you  oii  the  spot. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  While  there  may 
have  been  some  piece  s  of  legislation  that 
I  did  not  favor  I  hare  never  to  my  rec- 
ollection urged  that  i  bill  not  be  brought 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Then, :  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  a  majo;  Ity  of  the  Members 
are  not  urging  thes  s  two  be  brought  to 
the  floor,  because  If  ;hey  were,  then  they 
would  be  brought  '  o  the  floor.  So  the 
Committee  on  Rule:  serves  a  pretty  use- 
ful purpose.  Sometii  les  it  is  to  the  liking 
of  one  fellow  and  sometimes  another, 
but  It  is  not  always  t )  the  liking  of  every- 


body.   

Mr.  RUMSFELD, 
we  want  these  bills 


We  are  here  because 
jn  the  floor.  I  would 


like  to  say  with  respect  to  the  question 


he  raises  about  whj 
ticular  evening,  that 


very  senior  and  kn<  wledgeable  Member 

of  the  House 

Mr.  HAYS.  You  7  111  leave  that  in  the 


Record — what  you 

not?  

Mr.  RUMSFELD 


Mr.  HAYS.  Do  no ;  take  it  out. 


Mr.  RUMSFELD. 


we  chose  this  par- 
the  gentleman  is  a 


Just  said — ^wlll  you 
[  certainly  will. 


I  am  well  aware  of 


the  fact  that  the  gdntleman  from  Ohio 
Is  familiar  with  ths  operations  of  the 
House  of  Representa  tlves.  But  the  gentle- 
man therefore  knoprs  that  a  minority 

I 


Member  does  not  run  things  around  here. 
On  the  mtoorlty  side  we  have  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  Democratic  Party 
controls  every  single  committee  and 
every  single  subcommittee  as  well  as  the 
flow  of  legislation  to  the  committees  and 
to  the  floor  and  the  calling  of  witnesses. 
Every  single  aspect  of  It  Is  controlled  by 
the  Democratic  Party.  We  know  we  lost 
the  election  in  1966. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  RUMSFEXiD.  Let  me  flnlsh. 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  want  to  say  something 
nice  about  him. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
because  I  see  he  does  not  belong  to  this 
new  breed.  He  says  that  the  minority 
does  not  run  things.  The  minority  has  a 
right  to  be  heard  and  to  have  its  view 
expressed,  but  this  so-called  new  breed 
thinks  that  the  minority  ought  to  be  the 
boss,  and  not  Just  a  minority  but  a  mi- 
nority of  the  minority,  as  I  said  In  Chi- 
cago. It  Is  a  very  small  minority  of  the 
minority.  I  am  delighted  that  the  gentle- 
man still  has  the  good  American  tradi- 
tion that  the  minorities  have  rights  and 
they  have  the  rights  to  have  their  views 
heard  and  to  present  their  views  and  to 
have  their  votes  counted,  but  minorities 
do  not  run  a  body  in  which  they  are  a 
minority  or  a  minority  of  a  minority. 
You  know.  If  we  get  down  that  far,  we 
will  have  the  famous  twosome  over  here 
nmnlng  the  whole  Congress,  if  we  let  a 
minority  of  a  minority  nm  it.  However, 
they  do  get  to  say  their  piece,  and  I  am 
glad  they  do.  because  they  contribute  a 
lot.  One  of  them  seems  to  have  stepped 

out.  

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  seems  to  do  pretty  well  himself. 

Mr.  HAYS.  They  contribute  a  lot.  I 
have  been  here  all  the  years  when  they 
speak,  and  I  am  here  frequently  to  hear 
them  utter  some  of  these  pearls  of  wis- 
dom. However,  if  we  were  to  adopt  the 
philosophy  that  some  press  people  would 
like  to  have  us  adopt  and  some  of  the 
eastern  establishment  press  would  like  to 
have  us  adopt,  we  would  let  a  minority 
of  a  minority  run  this  country.  Then  I 
say  that  what  we  would  have.  Instead  of 
democratic  government,  would  be  anar- 
chy, which  Is  exactly  what  some  of  these 
people  want.  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man and  say  that  he  has  presented  a 
fair  doctrine.  I  think  it  is  one  that  we 
should  stand  by. 

Mr.  RUMSFEIjD.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  statement  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman, because  I  think  it  is  important. 
We  on  this  side  know  that  we  are  not  In 
a  position,  as  a  result  of  the  last  elec- 
tion, to  control  the  committees  and  to 
shape  the  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
problems  that  we  feel  exist  In  this  coun- 
try. The  people  on  your  side  of  the  aisle 
are.  As  a  result,  we  have  not  come  before 
the  House  this  evening  and  suggested  or 
demanded  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
speciflc  bill  passed. 

We  have  said  only  that  we  can  see  no 
excuse  in  the  world,  and  we  hope  that 
Members  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  share 
our  feeling,  why  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  not  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  and  discuss  these  mat- 
ters. We  cannot  force  It.  We  know  that. 
You  are  in  the  driver's  seat. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  cannot  yield  to  the 
gentleman  at  this  point  because  I  wish 
to  finish  my  thought. 

All  we  can  do  Is  try  to  point  up  what 
we  feel  Is  a  need  In  this  country  for  leg- 
islation that  will  help  make  the  Congress 
function  in  a  more  efficient  way.  We  are 
not  satisfied.  We  think  this  Congress 
could  be  a  better  Instrument  of  govern- 
ment and  it  is  our  hope  that  that  will  be 
the  case. 

Mr.  BOLLER  of  California.  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield, 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  The  gen- 
tleman from  minols  serves  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
which  I  am  chairman.  He  does  a  great 
deal  of  research.  He  does  his  homework. 
However,  I  am  surprised  that  he  com- 
plains about  all  of  the  committee  chair- 
men being  Democrats  of  all  of  the  com- 
mittees on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  am 
sure  that  If  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
were  here  during  the  80th  Congress 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  am  talking  about 
right  now,  not  the  80th  Congress.  There 
are  no  Republicans  who  chair  commit- 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  How  many 
Democrats  chaired  a  committee  during 
the  80th  Congress? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Of  course,  but  that 
is  not  the  potot.  I  was  not  complaining 
about  the  results  of  the  last  election.  I 
was  stating  a  fact  of  life.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  majority  party,  the  Democrats, 
control  every  single  committee  of  this 
Congress  as  well  as  every  subcommittee. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
your  implication  is  that  you  are  being 

deprived  of  a  certain  right 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  No.  Not  at  all. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman did  not  come  through  as  clear 
objectively,  then,  as  I  thought  he  did. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Let  me  clarify  that. 
By  making  the  comment  I  simply  state 
the  fact.  When  an  election  is  over  and 
more  Democrats  win  than  Republicans 
win.  then  the  Democrats  control.  They 
have  the  opportimity  to  elect  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  and  to  elect  the 
chairman  of  every  committee  and  sub- 
committee of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives. That  is  the  way  It  works  out.  I 
hope  it  will  work  out  differently  this 
year. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  seem  to  detect  an  Implied 
admission  In  this  long  speech  of  the 
gentleman  that  he  does  not  quite  agree 
with  his  minority  leader.  He  says  this 
ought  to  be  done.  He  says  he  is  not  in 
the  majority.  The  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  OcRALD  R.  Ford],  has  said  that  the 
Republicans  will  control  the  next  Con- 
gress by  30  or  40  seats.  If  the  dlsUn- 
gulshed  minority  leader  is  right,  that  Is 
only  4  months  away,  or  less  than  that. 
Therefore,  why  do  you  not  wait  until 
then  if  you  really  believe  that  he  is  right 
and  do  this  thing?  I  will  tell  you  why; 
because  you  know  he  is  wrong  and  so  do  I. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  No.  The  gentlonan 
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can  answer  questions  for  himself  but  he 
cannot  answer  them  lor  me.  My  response 
to  your  question,  my  response  with  re- 
spect to  any  election  reform  legislation, 
is  this.  The  legislation  which  has  been 
previously  considered  and  this  legislation 
which  we  are  discussing  today  would  not 
apply  to  the  Immediate  election  but 
would  apply  to  the  one  after  that.  For 
example.  If  the  blU  which  we  are  dis- 
cussing this  afternoon  passed  today  it 
would  apply  to  the  1970  election,  and  not 
the  1968  election.  And  if  passed  in  1969 
It  probably  would  apply  In  1972  not  in 

1970. 

With  respect  to  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act.  regardless  of  which  party 
is  In  the  majority  the  odds  are  we  would 
organize  In  1969  under  the  present  rules, 
unless  the  blU  passes  this  year.  That 
would  delay  some  provision  for  many 
months  if  not  until  1971.  However,  there 
could  be  some  changes  made.  And  if 
changes  were  made  at  the  outset  of  the 
91st  Congress  they  would  not  have  been 
considered  by  the  membership  as  a  whole. 
I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays]  will  recall  that  at  the  be- 
glimlng  of  this  Congress  there  was  a 
Democratic  caucus  and  the  rules  under 
which  we  were  to  operate  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  the  first  day  of  the 
session  and  were  presented.  We  had  no 
choice  as  to  what  changes  there  should 
be.  We  had  no  opportunity  to  debate 
them.  My  recollection  Is  that  there  was 
a  vote  on  the  previous  question  as  to 
whether    or    not    the    rules    would    be 
adopted  as  recommended  by  your  party. 
There  was  no  question  as  to  what  the 
outcome  would  be.  There  was  a  imllateral 
decision  as  to  what  the  rules  would  be. 
I  was  never  even  given  a  copy  of  the 
proposed  changes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther to  me  at  this  pomt? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentieman. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  First,  though,  let  me 
flnlsh  my  statement  before  you  make 
your  comment.  You  may  have  a  wrong 
Impression.  My  point  Is  this:  If  we  are 
going  to  change  the  rules,  the  rules 
should  be  changed  by  the  membership 
as  a  whole. 

In  the  event  we  do  not  do  It  this  year, 
then  we  organize  under  the  old  rules  and 
conceivably  we  could  go  through  a  2 -year 
period  without  changing  the  rules,  and 
this  might  apply  2  years  from  now  in  the 
92d  Congress,  which  I  happen  to  believe 
to  be  much  too  long  a  time  to  wait. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
did  I  understand  the  gentieman  to  say 
this  would  override  the  next  election? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  No.  I  did  not  say 
that.  I  said  an  election  reform  bill  might 
exempt  the  next  election.  This  bill  for 
example  would  not  apply  to  the  immedi- 
ate 1968  election.  This  is  to  give  people 
time  to  make  adjustments  that  they 
might  wish  to  make  to  comply. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  appeals  to  me  more, 
because  I  might  have  other  plans  after 
that  time  and,  like  the  gentieman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ashmore],  I  could 
not  care  less. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 


ther, I  was  very  much  surprised  that  the 
gentieman  makes  these  horrible  state- 
ments that  the  Democrats  did  this,  and 
shoved  it  down  your  throat  by  passing 
the  previous  question.  I  have  sat  in  this 
House  when  the  Republicans  were  in  con- 
trol, and  on  the  day  it  was  organized 
they  brought  in  the  rules,  and  they 
shoved  them  down  our  throats.  It  is  only 
a  question  of  who  has  the  votes,  who 
controls  the  House.  And  I  certainly  do 
not  believe  that  it  Is  nice  to  try  and  imply 
that  the  Democrats  are  such  horrendous 
dgodIc 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  disagree.  I  did  not 
suggest  that  Democrats  are  evil  people. 
Neither  party  has  a  monopoly  on  all  the 
good  qualities  that  we  would  all  want.  I 
am  saying  that,  as  a  Member  of  this 
House,  I  did  not  feel  that  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  know  how  to  vote  on  the 
rule  changes  that  were  suggested.  The 
minority  Members  were  not  given  copies 
of  the  changes  and  were  prevented  from 
debating  them. 

As  I  recall — and  I  am  not  sure  whether 
it  was  this  Congress  or  the  previous  Con- 
gress—but I  thought  at  the  time  that  at 
the  very  least  they  could  have  given  us 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  printed  copy 
of  what  was  In  the  proposed  changes  so 
that  the  Members  would  know  how  they 
wished  to  vote. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFEII3. 1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

The  Chair  vrtll  state  that  at  this  time, 
trader  a  previous  order  heretofore  en- 
tered into,  it  will  recognize  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  uiUess  the 
gentieman  from  Illinois,  with  permission 
of  the  gentieman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]. 
desires  to  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
convinced  that  not  only  Republicans,  but 
a  large  number  of  Democrats  in  the 
House  would  endorse  the  statements 
contained  in  the  1968  RepubUcan  plat- 
form caUIng  for  the  enactment  of  elec- 
tion reform  and  congressional  reform 
legislation.  The  platform  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

We  favor  a  new  BSectlon  Reform  Act  that 
will  apply  clear,  reasonable  restraints  to  po- 
litical spending  and  fund-raising,  whether 
by  business,  labor,  or  Individuals,  ensure 
timely  publication  of  the  financial  facts  In 
campaigns,  and  provide  a  tax  deduction  for 
small  contributions. 

Congress  itself  must  be  reorganized  and 
modernlzsed  in  order  to  function  efficiently  as 
a  co-equal  branch  of  government.  Democrats 
In  control  of  Congress  have  opposed  Repub- 
lican efforts  for  Congressional  reform  and 
killed  legislation  embodying  the  recommen- 
dations of  a  special  bipartisan  committee. 
We  win  again  press  for  enactment  of  this 
measure. 


These  two  proposals  have  already 
passed  the  U.S.  Senate.  A  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  was  adopted  on 
March  7.  1967,  by  a  vote  of  75  to  9.  An 
Election  Reform  Act  received  unanimous 
Senate  approval  or  September  12,  1967. 

Despite  this  overwhelming  support  for 
these  modest  reforms  in  the  other  body, 
the  Democratic  leadership  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  denied  the  House 


the  opportunity  to  work  its  will  on  either 
of  these  issues. 

Passage  of  meaningful  congressional 
reform  and  "clean  elections"  legislation 
is  absolutely  essential  to  orderly  and 
responsive  functioning  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Further  delay  In  their  en- 
actment frustrates  the  Just  expectations 
of  the  American  people  and  plays  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  seek  to  discredit 
our  representative  Institutions.  A  gov- 
ernment which  continues  to  use  19th- 
century  mechanisms  cannot  hope  to 
solve  the  problems  of  1968  and  of  the 
future. 

We  simply  request  the  opportunity  to 
vote  these  proposals  up  or  down.  I  am 
confldent  that  granted  this  opportunity, 
the  House  will  act  favorably  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rttms- 
feld]  and  my  Republican  colleagues  who 
have  Joined  in  this  effort  to  make  passage 
of  congressional  and  election  reforms 
part  of  the  achievements  of  the  90th 
Congress.  I  also  wish  to  recognize  the 
effort  which  has  been  made  by  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  In  the  House 
and  Senate  In  this  long-overdue  crusade 
to  update  our  legislative  machinery  and 
the  election  processes. 

This  bipartisan  effort  has  progressed 
too  far  to  be  stalled  by  one  roadblock. 
Surely  our  leadership  can  overcome  this 
impasse  and  bring  the  two  measures, 
which  embody  many  of  the  reforms  we 
are  seeking,  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
debate  and  action  by  this  body.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  country  who  depend  upwn  Con- 
gress to  be  truly  representative  have  a 
right  to  expect  nothing  less  than  critical 
self-examination  of  the  way  we  handle 
their  affairs  and  the  adoption  of  needed 
improvements    wherever    they    can    be 

made. 

I  acknowledge  that  the  proposed  re- 
forms are  not  everything  all  of  us  would 
wish.  I  have  proposed  some  reforms 
which  I  would  like  to  see  included  in  the 
legislation  we  adopt.  Personally,  I  would 
like  to  see  the  elimination  of  those  legis- 
lative catchalls — omnibus  bills,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  one  of  the  most  important 
reforms  we  could  adopt  would  be  to 
change  the  Government's  fiscal  year  to 
cotocide  with  the  calendar  year.  But 
whether  these  reforms  are  in  the  bill  we 
finally  pass,  we  should  not  adjourn  with- 
out enacting  legislative  reorganization 
and  election  reform  to  some  degree  or 
other. 

Had  the  Congress  adjourned  August  l 
there  might  have  been  a  vaUd  excuse  for 
not  scheduling  these  bills  for  considera- 
tion but  here  we  are  back  in  session  for 
an  indeterminate  number  of  weeks. 
There  will  be  days  during  this  "rump 
session  when  the  House  wlU  be  scratching 
for  something  to  do.  The  best  way  we 
could  be  spending  our  time  and  fulfilling 
our  responsibilities,  as  I  see  it,  would  be 
in  searching  debate  on  these  reforms. 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  leader- 
ship give  its  endorsement  to  this  effort 
and  help  bring  these  two  bUls— the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1967  (S.  355) 
and  the  Election  Reform  Act  of  1968 

(H.R.  11233)— to  the  floor  for  debate. 

The  hearings  have  been  held:  the  re- 
ports have  been  fUed:   and  the  issues 
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have  been  debated  1 1  the  press,  by  con- 
gressional leaders  and  by  polltieal  sci- 
entists. All  that  remi  Ins  is  to  take  formal 
action  on  the  floor  ( f  the  House.  I  trust 
this  action  will  be  a  Itallmark  of  the  M>th 
Congress. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Bi^.  Speaker,  while  I 
welcome  this  oppor;unlty  to  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  api  eallng  again  for  ac- 
tion on  the  LeglsUtlve  Reorganiiation 
Act  and  the  Electioi  i  Reform  Act.  I  find 
it  deeply  disappoint  og  that  such  an  ap- 
peal has  to  be  made. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  self-evident  that 
actiiHi  on  both  theie  measures  Is  long 
overdue  and  inert  asingly  urgent.  In 
light  of  the  growng  discontent  and 
dlsllluBion  with  whch  our  people  view 
the  political,  elect*  ral,  and  legislative 
processes,  the  entire  membership  ot  this 
House— and  especUUy  Its  leadership- 
should  be  ralls^big  b  ihlnd  both  measureB 
in  an  effort  to  ref on  i  and  modernize  the 
outmoded  and  uni  epresentative  prac- 
tices which  have  Irought  such  wide- 

It  has  been  3^  ^ears.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  both  the  Hous<  i  and  Senate  unani- 
mously created  the  lolnt  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress,  and  a 
year  and  a  half  sine  e  the  Senate  passed 
the  resulting  Leglslitlve  Reorganization 
Act  by  a  vote  of  75  to  9. 

Similarly,  it  has  been  more  than  6 
years  since  Preside;  it  Kennedy's  Com- 
mission on  Campaig  \  Costs  submitted  Its 
report  and  recoms  lendatlons,  5  years 
since  implementing '  eglslation  was  intro- 
duced, and  1  full  y<  ar  since  the  Senate 
passed  the  Electioi  Reform  Act  on  a 
rollcall  vote  of  87  t<  0. 

Throughout  the  t  istory  of  both  meas- 
ures, the  legislation  las  received  extraor- 
dinarily lengthy  a  td  detailed  consid- 
eration and  it  has  been  sponsored  and 
supported  on  a  broa  1  bipartisan  basis  by 
Members  represent  Ing  all  ideological 
points  of  view. 

The  evidence  is  ncontrovertlble.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  both  lills  have  broad  sup- 
port both  in  Congn  ss  and  In  the  coun- 
try, that  both  bills  a  re  badly  needed,  and 
that  both  bills  coud  be  passed  by  the 
House  if  Members  rere  allowed  to  vote 
on  them.  The  only  s  Igniflcant  criticism  I 
have  encountered  (f  either  bill  is  that 
they  do  not  go  fa  enough  in  the  di- 
rection of  reformliig  existing  practices 
and  procedures,  te  ,  such  critics — and  I 
number  myself  anong  them — are  the 
first  to  insist  that  re  must  act  on  both 
pieces  of  legislation  as  first  steps  toward 
bringing  our  electioi  t  laws  and  legislative 
procedures  more  do  lely  in  line  with  con- 
temporary needs  an  1  realities. 

Nevertheless,  botl  bills  continue  to  be 
pigeonholed  in  the  <  Committee  on  Rules. 

Once  again,  theiifore,  we  appeal  to 
our  colleagues  on  hat  committee  and 
among  the  leadersh  p  to  bring  both  bills 
to  the  House  fioor,  o  permit  the  House 
to  work  its  will  on  this  legislation,  and 
to  discharge  our  heivy  responsibility  to 
the  country  and  the  people  we  represent. 

Mr.  CHAMBERL/  IN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
refusal  of  the  administration  to  permit 
passage  during  botli  the  89th  and  90th 
Congresses  of  an  I  lection  Reform  Act 
must  stand  as  one  o  its  greatest  failures 
to  make  good  on  its  promises  to  the 
American  people.  :  n  his  state  of  the 


Union  message,  January  1966,  President 
Johnson  stated: 

I  wlU  aubmlt  legUIatton  to  rcvlM  the  pr«a- 
ent  unrvalUtlo  reBtrtcttons  on  contrlbu- 
tlona — to  problMt  tba  endlaaa  proUfcimtton 
of  cominlttMa,  bringing  local  and  stat*  com- 
mlttMS  under  tba  act — to  attaeh  atrong  teeth 
and  Mvei«  penaltle*  to  tbe  requirement  of 
full  dUcloaure  of  contrlbutlone— «nd  to 
broaden  the  particlpetlpn  of  the  people, 
through  added  tax  IncenUvee,  to  stimulate 
■maU  contribution*  to  the  party  and  to  the 
candidate  of  their  choice. 

After  much  delay  the  administration's 
proposals  were  finally  sutailtted  May  26. 
1966.  after  reports  had  been  published 
that  Members  of  the  minority  were  pre- 
partag  their  own  legislation.  The  House 
administration  committee  after  long  de- 
liberation on  both  proposals  ultimately 
reported  a  bipartisan  biU  incorporating 
substantial  parts  of  the  Republican  rec- 
ommendations. This  measure,  however, 
has  failed  to  be  scheduled  by  the  ma- 
jority leadership  for  consideration  by  the 
House. 

As  one  who  has  Joined  in  sponsoring 
such  legislation  I  believe  this  failure  is 
wholly  unjustified  and  unnecessary  and 
can  only  be  interpreted  by  the  American 
Iieople  to  mean  that  the  present  admin- 
istration and  the  majority  party  con- 
siders it  to  be  to  their  disadvantage  to 
press  for  these  reforms  at  the  present 
time.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the 
administration  was  much  more  mter- 
ested  in  finding  a  way  to  use  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  subsidize  political  campaigns 
than  it  was  in  restoring  the  people's  faith 
In  our  electoral  process  by  insuring  full 
disclosure  of  all  campaign  finances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Democratic  platform 
adopted  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  piously 
intones: 

There  la  growing  concern  about  our  elec- 
tion proceaaea.  We  are  alarmed  at  tbe  grow- 
ing costs  of  political  participation  In  our 
country  and  tbe  conaequent  reliance  of  po- 
litical parties  and  candidates  on  large  con- 
tributors, and  we  want  to  assure  full  public 
Information  on  campaign  expenditures.  To 
encourage  citizen  participation  we  urge  that 
limited  campaign  contributions  be  made  de- 
ductible as  a  credit  from  the  Federal  Income 
tax 

While  the  convention  floor  in  Chicago 
was  dominated  by  a  sign  which  read 
"Promises  Made — Promises  Kept"  the 
fact  is  the  administration  has  had  some 
4  years  to  enact  such  legislation,  either 
ito  own  or  as  recommended  by  the  mi- 
nority party,  and  it  has  simply  failed  to 
do  so.  The  record  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  frcan  Illinois 
[Mr.  RmcsncLD]  and  the  other  Members 
present  here  today,  in  their  efforte  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  and 
the  American  people  the  need  for  con- 
gressional and  election  reforms.  This  Is 
a  topic  which  has  received  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  but  very  little  concrete  ac- 
tion. It  is  time  that  the  House  consider 
these  Issues  and  debate  them  honestly 
and  openly. 

Since  March  9.  1967,  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  has  been  before  the 
House  Rules  Committee.  The  Election 
Reform  Act  was  favorably  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
on  June  27.  1968.  but  has  not  yet  been 
granted  a  rule. 


The  road  to  congressional  reorgani- 
zation is  never  a  short  nor  a  smooth  one. 
It  takes  time  and  careful  study.  But.  Mr. 
Speaker,  time  is  running  out  and  the 
study  has  been  completed.  The  Legisla- 
tive Rewganization  Act  is  the  product 
of  a  Joint,  bipartisan  committee  which 
woiked  for  more  than  2  years  In  draft- 
ing this  landmark  legislation. 

The  Congress  last  considered  congres- 
sional reform  legislation  in  1946  when 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
that  year  was  adopted.  The  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  currently  before  the 
Rules  Committee  is  only  the  second  re- 
form measure  considered  in  the  Con- 
gress in  this  century.  I  am  very  disap- 
pointed that  the  Democratic  leadership 
does  not  seem  to  be  enthusiastic  about 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  our  consideration  and 
subsequent  action. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  will  take  this  opportunity  to  make 
known  to  the  leadership  their  desire  to 
consider  this  measure.  We  must  state 
in  a  loud  and  clear  voice  that  we  are 
imafraid  of  change  and  prepared  to  en- 
act those  measinres  which  will  make  our 
Congress  a  more  efficient,  thoughtful  and 
well-informed  decisionmaking  body.  We 
must  make  Congress  more  responsive  and 
responsible  to  the  American  people.  The 
Senate  already  has  acted.  It  passed  thi; 
measure  a  year  ago  last  March  by  an 
overwhelming  vote. 

I  can  only  conclude  that  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  of  this  body  is  opposed 
to  progressive  and  useful  changes.  The 
Democratic  Party  has  held  control  of 
this  House  since  1955.  Yet  nothing  has 
been  done.  It  took  the  scandal  of  a  Bobby 
Baker,  a  Tom  Dodo,  and  an  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell  to  move  this  House  to  estab- 
lish a  Committee  on  Standards  of  OflB- 
cial  Conduct.  I  was  pleased  to  be  one  of 
the  early  advocates  of  that  committee 
and  I  presented  testimony  in  support  of 
ite  creation  before  the  Rules  Committee. 

But  even  then,  the  leadership  was  re- 
luctant to  support  that  move.  As  I  re- 
call, an  effort  was  made  to  allow  the 
House  Administration  Committee  to  con- 
tinue to  mvestlgate  questions  of  conduct. 
It  was  the  insistence  of  the  new  Members 
of  Congress  in  1967 — a  group  of  dedi- 
cated yoimg  men  who  came  here  and  saw 
what  was  going  on  and  did  not  like  what 
they  saw — that  is  responsible  for  giving 
us  a  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct.  Perhaps  the  leadership  should 
have  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
more  closely. 

The  Republican  record  on  congres- 
sional reform  is  clear.  In  March  of  1965, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  Qoodell]  a  House 
Republican  Task  Force  on  Congressional 
Reform  and  Minority  Staflhig  was 
formed.  Minority  Leader  Oikald  Ford 
wrote  of  this  task  force  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  "We  Propose:  A  Modem  Con- 
gress": 

The  Republican  Task  Force  on  Congres- 
sional Reform  and  Minority  Staffing  was  cre- 
ated In  part  to  assure  that  every  significant 
aspect  of  the  operation  of  the  Hoxiae  of  Rep- 
reaentatives  would  be  studied  and  to  serve 
as  a  reservoir  of  recommendations  should  the 
Joint  CJommlttee  fall  to  report  out  a  compre- 
hensive set  of  propoeala  for  modernising  tbe 


machinery    and    strengthening   the   role   of 
Congreaa  in  the  twenUeth  century. 

In  July  of  1966.  McOraw-HiU  Book  Co. 
published  "We  Propose:  A  Modem  Con- 
gress." which  is  a  collection  of  21  essays 
dealing  with  various  facete  of  congres- 
sional reform,  with  suggestions  for  Im- 
provement, written  by  members  of  the 
RepubUcan  task  force. 

The  Republican  policy  committee  has 
urged  consideration  of  congressional  re- 
form measures  since  1966.  And  in  August 
of  this  year,  the  RepubUcan  National 
Convention  adopted  Its  platform.  *'We 
must  think  anew  and  act  anew,'  which 
tacludes  the  foUowlng  call  for  congres- 
sional reform: 

congress  Itself  must  be  reorganized  and 
modernized  efficiently  as  a  co-equal  branch 
of  government.  Democrats  in  control  of  Con- 
eress  have  opposed  Republican  efforts  for 
congressional  reform  and  klUed  legislation 
embodying  the  recommendaUons  of  a  special 
bipartisan  committee.  We  will  again  preaa  for 
enactment  of  this  measure. 

We  are  living  in  the  last    third  of 
the  20Ui  century.  We  are  living  In  the 
space  age.  The  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment over  the  past  few  decades  has 
been  encroaching  upon  the  powers  of 
the  legislative  branch.  More  and  more  of 
the  decisions  which  once  were  made  by 
the  Congress  are  now  betag  made  by  the 
White  House.  And  the  Judiciary  has  been 
taking  what  the  President  does  not  take. 
We  should  ask  ourselves  why  this  is 
happening.  It  is  happening  because  we 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  times.  It  is 
happening  because  we  have  not  provided 
ourselves  with  the  tools  necessary  to 
keep  iJace  with  the  times. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  the  esteem  in  which 
the  Congress  is  held  by  the  American 
people  is  at  a  low  point.  The  passage  of 
reform  legislation  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward rebuUdmg  of  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence once  enjoyed  by  the  Congress.  It 
is  going  to  take  reform— it  is  going  to 
take  change.  Let  us  begin  now. 

Like    the   Legislative   Reorganization 
Act   the  Election  Reform  Act  also  has 
been    pigeonholed    by    the   Democratic 
leadership  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  American  people  are  cryiiig 
oiit    for    election    reform— particularly 
after  the  disgraceful  display  in  Chicago 
just  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  Election  Re- 
form Act  wUl  completely  overhaul  the 
Federal  election  laws  pertaining  to  cam- 
paign fund-raising  and  spending  in  Fed- 
eral elections.  Encompassed  by  the  bill  is 
the  fuU  range  of  the  Federal  election 
process.  Including  general,  special  and 
primary  elections:  conventions  and  cau- 
cuses of  poUtical  parties;  and  primaries 
to  select  delegates  to  national  nominat- 
ing conventions. 

The  1968  Republican  platform  endorses 
the  Election  Reform  Act.  The  platform 
states  the  following: 

We  favor  a  new  Bectlon  Reform  Act  that 
win  apply  clear,  reasonable  restraints  to  po- 
litical spending  and  fund-raising,  whether 
by  business,  labor  or  Individuals,  ensure 
timely  publication  of  the  financial  facts  In 
campaigns,  and  provide  a  tax  deduction  for 
small  contributions. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  American  people 
seem  to  have  the  feeling  that  they  are 
losing  control  of  the  electoral  process. 
Legislation  has  been  introduced  to  re- 


form the  electoral  coUege  and  for^tlie 
Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency.  I  think 
we  ought  to  move  ahead  to  this  area.  I 
think  the  time  has  come  to  consider 
changing  our  archaic  method  of  electing 
the  President  and  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
hearings  will  be  scheduled  on  these  pro- 
posals so  we  can  have  a  thorough  review 
and  study  of  these  needed  reform  meas- 
ures. The  present  three-step  system  of 
electing  the  President— popular  vote  m 
November,  electoral  college  vote  In  De- 
cember and  congressional  canvass  In 
January— Is  cumbersome  and  confusing. 
This  system  has  permitted  the  election 
of  14  "minority"  Presidents,  three  of 
whom  actuaUy  traUed  their  opponents  In 
the  popular  vote.  ^     »      _« 

Is  It  of  little  wonder  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  frustrated  and  disgusted 
with  congressional  performance  when 
they  see  much-needed  reform  legislation 
being  relegated  to  the  scrap  pile  by  con- 
gressional leaders?  We  have  a  chance  to 
show  the  American  people  that  we  un- 
derstand the  crisis  that  is  threatening 
our  system  of  government.  We  have  a 
chance  to  demonstrate  our  concern  for 
truly  representative  government.  I  urge 
the  House  leadership  to  bring  these  re- 
form measures  to  the  floor  for  our  con- 
sideration. The  time  has  come  to  act. 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  were 
elected  as  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives our  constituents  placed  upon 
us  a  valuable  trust.  A  trust  that  we  would 
use  our  judgment  In  drafthig.  studymg, 
and  vottag  on  legislation  that  eventuaUy 
wUl  become  the  law  of  the  land.  Our  con- 
stituents expect  us  to  know  what  It  Is  we 
are  voting  on.  but  more  than  that  they 
expect  us  to  be  weU  advised  on  the  need 
for  the  legislation  and  the  most  efficient 
method  for  achieving  this  objective. 

More  adequate  staffing  and  modem 
electronic  data  processing  would  allow 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  become 
better  equipped  to  sort  our  programs, 
establish  priorities,  and  to  produce  legis- 
lative solutions  that  are  capable  of  solv- 
ing problems  and  not  overpromising.  The 
lack  of  a  clear-cut  priority  system  is  as 
much  a  necessity  In  the  field  of  new  leg- 
islation as  It  is  in  the  budget  process. 

It  is  most  understandable  that  this 
legislation,  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  and  the  election  reform  bill, 
have  not  come  to  the  fioor  of  the  House. 
We  are  In  a  fiscal  crisis.  It  Is  legislation 
without  a  constituency.  It  is  a  legislation 
In  which  no  one.  except  Members  of 
Congress,  have  any  particular  Interest. 
It  is  all  the  harder  because  it  will  cost 
money  and  we  have  just  asked  the  peo- 
ple to  start  paying  higher  taxes. 

But  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  the 
people  back  home  are  being  cheated  when 
they  are  not  aware  of  how  their  Con- 
gressman   voted    on    Important    issues, 
when  the  committee  staffing  Is  such  that 
it  does  not  allow  full  study  of  every  Issue, 
when  legislation  Is  rammed  down  the 
throats  of  the  legislative  branch  by  toe 
executive   branch,   when  the   minority 
members  of  certain  committees  are  not 
aUowed  to  call  witnesses  on  particular 
pieces  of  legislation  and  when  the  legis- 
lative branch  Is  denied  the  use  of  modem 
data  processing  methods  that  &££  avaU- 
able  to  the  executive  branch.  When  au 


this  happens  the  legislative  branch  of 
this  Government  Is  abdicating  part  of 
their  power — through  Ignorance — to  the 
executive  branch  and  to  the  spedW  In- 
terest groups  that  spend  so  much  time 
visiting  us  all.  By  doing  so  we  are  cheat- 
ing the  American  people  of  the  balance 
of  powers  guaranteed  them  by  the  Con- 
stitution. ,     . 
When  I  first  came  to  the  House  last 
year    I  Introduced  the  election  reform 
bill  and  an  ethics  bill  requiring  full  dis- 
closure. So  I  am  vitally  Interested  in  what 
happens  in  the  area  of  elections  and 
campaign  financing.  We  have  set  up  a 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct to  oversee  our  personal  finances.  It 
is  equally  essential  that  campaign  funds 
and  funds  used  by  elected  officials,  out- 
side of  granted  allowances,  be  revealed 
to  the  pubUc.  The  election  laws  should  be 
overhauled  to  apply  clear,  reasonable  re- 
stratots  to  general,  special  and  primary 
elections,  as  well  as  to  conventions  and 
caucuses  of  political  parties. 

In  view  of  the  upcoming  election  and 
in  view  of  the  important  problems  that 
will  be  facmg  the  91st  Congress.  I  thUik  it 
essential  that  these  bills— basic  to  our 
constitutional  and  efficient  operation- 
be  brought  to  the  fioor  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress imder  an  oi>en  rule  and  I  strongly 
support  the  efforts  of  my  coUeagues  here 

today.  „      , 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  congressional  reform  legislation  that 
passed  the  Senate  in  the  early  days  of 
1967  and  has  languished  In  the  House 
since  that  time  must  be  passed.  It  is  my 
own  view  that  it  Is  not  reflective  of  the 
wlU  of  this  body  to  kUl  this  measure.  My 
personal  position  Is  that  this  first  step 
Is  a  far  too  modest  one  and  we  should 
immediately  address  ourselves  to  much 
more  meaningful  and  significant  restruc- 
turing of  the  rules  goveming  the  Con- 
gress, but  clearly  this  pending  legislation 
must  be  acted  upon  favorably. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privi- 
lege to  Join  with  my  colleagues  this  after- 
noon In  this  special  order  which  we  re- 
quested to  bring  the  need  for  congres- 
sional modemization  to  the  attention  of 
Members  of  this  body  and  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation.  It  has  also  been  my  privi- 
lege   to    serve    as   ranking    Repubhcan 
member  of  the  Jotot  Committee  on  the 
organization    of    the    Congress    which 
unanimously  reported  out  the  Le|if  la"ve 
Reorganization  Act  In  July   1966.  The 
task  of  reforming  the  Congress  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  malntam  the  CongrMS 
as  a  functioning  deliberative  and  study 
body   which   provides   Judgments   and 
leadership  relevant  to  this  modern  age. 
By  highlighting  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1967.  the  first  signm- 
cant  attempt  at  congressional  reform  for 
over  20  years,  and  the  Election  Reform 
Act  of  1967,  we  are  striving  to  Impress 
upon  the  House  Democratic  leaderrtiip 
the  need  to  allow  consideration  of  these 
measures  on  the  floor  of  Congress  under 
an  open  rule.  These  bills  have  been  txw 
long    pigeonholed    by    the    Democratic 
leadership  in  the  House.  _,w  hnt 

These  bills  represent  a  few  modest  but 
necessary  steps  forward  towwd  thelde^. 
Ideally  Congress  is  a  mechanism  for 
gathering  together  the  knowledge  and 
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wisdom  existing  wiihln  the  society  In 
order  to  make  Judgn  ents  for  the  purpose 
of  solving  problems  facing  the  society. 
The  study  process —  rhlch  is  actually  on- 
going but  for  purpoi  es  of  analysis  cstn  be 
separated  from  the  c  ellberatlve  process — 
Is  the  assembling  o  the  necessary  data 
and  backgroimd  inf  c  rmation.  This  can  be 
divided  into  three  i  eneral  stages.  First, 
accumulating  the  "distilled  wisdom" 
which  exists  withii  our  society  in  the 
form  of  books,  repo  ts,  and  other  mate- 
rials. Second,  gleani  ig  the  "current  wis- 
dom" of  individuals,  members  of  the  pub- 
lic expert  in  partlcu  ar  matters,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  branch  through 
congressional  comm  ttee  hearings.  Third, 
obtaining  informatlm  from  letters  and 
conversations  with  x>nstituents  and  in- 
terest groups  with  t  pecial  knowledge  on 
the  effect  of  specific  laws  upon  them. 

The  Legislative  R  ^organization  Act  of 
1967  offers  many  sui  gestlons  for  improv- 
ing the  capacity  of  he  Congress  at  each 
essentlal^tage  of  th  Is  study  process.  The 
spsc^a -provisions  (f  the  bill  have  been 
amply  discussed  an4  have  been  a  matter 
of  public  record  for  irears.  Without  going 
into  detail  then  I  vish  to  merely  iMte 
in  passing  the  sugg(  istlons  for  the  intro- 
duction of  automatic  data  processing 
which  will  assist  Co:  igress  in  certain  new 
areas,  increased  coiomittee  staffing,  and 
improved  facilities  a  t  the  Ubrary  of  Con- 
gress, all  of  which  w  11  make  the  "distilled 
wisdom"  of  our  so;lety  more  available 
and  usable  by  Mem  >ers.  Such  provisions 
as  more  open  ccHnm  ittee  hearings,  allow- 
ances for  the  mine:  Ity  to  call  witnesses, 
and  the  advance  liceipt  of  statements 
from  committee  wtneeses  will  serve  to 
make  society's  "current  wisdom"  more 
accessible.  And  the  amendments  to  the 
Regulation  of  LobI  ying  Act  and  other 
measures  proposed  by  the  bill  will  make 
information  from  self-interest  groups 
more  responsible  ai  d  reliable  and  there- 
fore more  useful. 

In  addition  to  thi  t  legislative  functions 
described  above.  Congress  has  also  an 
essential  oversight  Fimction.  The  expan- 
sion of  the  Federai  bureaucracy  and  its 
tangled  web  of  pros  rams  make  this  over- 
sight function  incr  lasingly  difficult.  Un- 
der the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
provisions  are  mad  i  for  Improving  con- 
gressional eSectivei  ess  in  overseeing  one 
of  the  most  oompln  areas  of  Oovem- 
ment — fiscal  policy  The  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  the  use  of  automatic  data  proc- 
essing in  this  area]  It  would  reorganize 
the  General  AcoouAting  Office — it  is  all 
too  often  forgotten  I  that  this  office  is  an 
arm  of  the  Congres  ( — so  that  it  can  de- 
velop a  standard  cla  siflcation  of  expend- 


itures and  activities 
tion  more  efficiently 


provide  for  closer  examination  of  multi- 
agency  programs. 


T^e  "deliberative 
gress  also  has  three 


process"  of  the  Con- 
essential  parts:  De- 


liberation within  tie  standing  commit- 


tee, deliberation  on 
deliberation  among 


consideration  of  a 


and  locate  informa- 
The  bill  would  also 


the  House  floor,  and 
the  managers  of  a 


bill  in  House-Senat(  i  conference  commit- 
tees. A  few  of  the  i  rovisions  among  the 
many  in  the  bill  to  e  ihance  the  quality  of 
deliberation   are   p  inhibitions   on   floor 


bers  for  at  least  3  days,  restrictions  on 
proxy  voting  in  committees,  and  more 
open  hearings  and  recorded  votes. 

On  the  reverse  or  negative  side  of  the 
coin,  what  we  are  striving  to  do  today 
through  this  special  order  and  other  ef- 
forts is  to  put  a  halt  to  the  drifting  of  the 
Congress  in  recent  years  away  from  this 
Ideal  and  underscore  the  need  for  critical 
analysis  of  the  "wheeler-dealer"  or  the 
"conduit"  theory  of  the  Congress  which 
has  gained  broad  acceptance  under  the 
Johnson  administration — even  among 
members  of  the  academic  community, 
many  of  whom  by  their  professed  calling 
should  know  better. 

This  competing  theory  seeks  to  retain 
the  Congress  as  a  mere  mechanism  for 
recording  decisions  which  have  been 
made  previously  and  elsewhere  in  society 
through  different  processes.  Those  pres- 
ently advancing  this  radical  theory  of 
the  Congress  think  of  these  decisions  as 
being  made  behind  closed  doors  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  but  once  Congress  is  structured  as 
a  conduit  these  decisions  could  easily  be 
made  along  Wall  Street  or  on  the  banks 
of  the  Charles  River,  or  wherever  the 
powers  within  the  society  may  rest.  The 
legislative  process  under  the  conduit  the- 
ory is  reduced  to  a  system  whereby  the 
decisions,  wherever  they  are  made,  would 
be  forced  through  the  Congress  by  what- 
ever means  may  be  necessary.  These 
methods  in  practice  bypass  the  tech- 
niques for  appealing  to  facts  and  fair 
argument.  The  great  fault  of  the  con- 
duit theory  for  reaching  decisions  is  that 
it  does  not  permit  Congress  to  avail  it- 
self of  the  greatest  amoimt  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom  in  society.  Indeed,  the  ac- 
tual declsioiunaking  is  conducted  behind 
closed  doors,  frequently  in  guarded  and 
unknown  buildings.  The  gathering  of 
data  and  the  deliberations  are  not  made 
public.  Who  gives  the  information,  what 
arguments  are  advanced  remains  secret. 
Members  of  Congress  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral public  are  left  in  the  dark  and  are 
given  only  the  argiunents  and  data  that 
support  the  Judgments  made. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  tliat  total  imple- 
mentation of  this  theory  would  destroy 
the  Congress  as  a  study  and  deliberative 
body.  The  Congress  would  be  merely  a 
super  computer  machine  to  record  and 
reflect  pressures  and  propaganda  waves 
within  the  society.  It  would  also  ulti- 
mately destroy  democracy  and  repre- 
sentative government  itself.  This  is  why 
the  bills  we  are  seeking  to  have  con- 
sidered by  this  House,  while  only  dealing 
with  procedural  changes,  are  tremen- 
dously important  in  their  ramifications. 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  call  we  are  mak- 
ing today  will  be  heard  and  acted  upon 
by  other  Members  of  this  House  who  are 
similarly  interested  in  maintaining  Con- 
gress as  a  study  and  deliberative  body, 
and  the  true  bedrock  of  our  form  of  rep- 
resentative government. 


t>lll  imless  the  com- 


mittee report  has  be  en  available  to  Mem- 


LEQISLATTVE  REORGANIZATION 
PROPOSALS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken 
this  special  order  today  to  continue  the 
subject  brought  up  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ruxsrsu)].  I  would 
like  to  carry  on  from  where  we  Just  left 
off  a  few  moments  ago. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois with  regard  to  the  point  we  were 
Just  discussing  whether  in  his  memory— 
and  I  am  sure  my  own  is  not  as  clear 
and  that  my  experience  in  the  opening 
of  congressional  sessions  is  not  as  great 
as  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois— 
but  is  it  not  true  that  almost  every  year 
when  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of 
rules  comes  up,  and  some  attempt  Is 
made  to  get  some  time  for  debate  on  those 
rules,  the  point  is  made  at  that  time  that 
it  is  not  the  place  to  debate  the  question 
of  the  rules  and  procedures  of  Congress, 
and  that  we  ought  to  go  into  our  own 
regular  legislative  committees  tmd  con- 
sider what  the  procedures  ought  to  be, 
and  then  to  go  ahead  and  adopt  the 
legislative  changes  in  due  course  through 
the  legislative  process?  And  indeed  that 
is  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
here  today. 

Is  my  memory  on  that  matter  correct? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  believe  the  gentleman  is 
correct  that  that  argimaent  is  made  at 
the  point  the  gentleman  is  suggesting. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  details  here 
today,  both  on  the  election  reform  bill 
and  the  congressional  reform  bill,  it 
seems  to  me  we  have  at  times  gotten  off 
the  point.  I  hope  it  was  not  intentional. 
But  it  seems  we  have  gotten  into  various 
details  that  might  divert  from  the  main 
and  the  principal  problem. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  that  prob- 
lem because  I  have  already  been  out,  as 
I  am  sure  a  lot  of  you  have  been  during 
the  last  month  or  so,  in  my  district, 
talking  to  people.  I  have  found  that  the 
discontent  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Congress,  which  I  think 
has  been  growing  for  a  long  time,  has 
perhaps  reached  a  new  high. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  do  something 
about  that  in  this  Congress. 

Moving  these  two  bills  to  the  floor 
would  have  a  salutary  effect  on  that  ad- 
verse public  opinion,  restoring  some  con- 
fidence in  the  legislative  process. 

The  people  of  America  recognize  that 
we  have  a  separation  of  powers  between 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
branches  of  Government  and  they  would 
have  it  continue  so.  But  they  also  believe, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  and  we  have  to  give 
some  weight  to  their  beliefs  as  being 
based  on  fsu:t,  that  the  legislative  branch 
of  Government  is  the  one  that  is  carrj'- 
ing  cut  least  well  its  assigned  constitu- 
tional functions.  This  Is  something  that 
should  worry  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress. We  ought  to  do  something  as 
quickly  as  we  can. 

It  has  been  said.  Why  do  we  not  wait 
until  the  next  Congress  meets? 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  HaysI. 
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made  some  mention  of  the  fact  that  he 
thought  from  his  sense  of  public  f eeUngs 
that  there  might  be  congressional  re- 
form starting  with  a  turnover  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Congress  after  the  Novem- 
ber election.  . 

I  concur  with  him  in  that  assessment, 
but  I  am  not  sure  we  agree  as  to  exacUy 
what  the  result  would  be.  My  own  assess- 
ment is  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  turn- 
over not  only  of  the  personnel  but  also  of 
the  majority— from  the  present  majority 
to  the  present  minority. 

But  if  that  is  true— and  especially  if  it 
is  true— I  still  think  the  position  we  are 
taking  here  on  the  floor  today  calling  for 
these  bUls  to  be  brought  to  the  floor— is 
a  desirable  and  necessary  position. 

Inevitably,  we  must  recognize  that 
there  are  certain  prerogatives  and  a  cer- 
tain factor  in  considerations  of  pride  and 
of  actual  power  Involved  that  make  it 
very  difficult  to  change  the  rules  on  al- 
most any  important  point  in  a  legislative 

body.  .        4.u» 

This  is  particularly  true  when  the 
oarty  attempting  to  make  their  change 
and  about  to  make  the  change  is  ah-eady 
in  the  majority. 

So  looking  forward  to  the  next  session 
of  the  Congress,  I  beUeve  this  if  we  can 
get  these  bUls  out  and  debate  them 
thoroughly  in  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress—and.  I  hope,  act  upon  them  favor- 
ably—but even  if  we  fail  to  act  favorably, 
we  will  have  laid  the  groundwork  and 
buUt  up  the  whole  basis  for  discussion 
for  a  sound  congressional  reform  ap- 
proach in  the  next  session  and  for  an 
effective  election  reform  bill  in  the  next 

CpGCiQXl 

I  would  like  to  review  some  of  the 
recommendations    of    the    bjll— and    I 
would  point  out  in  this  regard  that  they 
are  by  no  means  exclusive.  There  are 
many  other  areas  to  which  we  might  turn 
and  consider  in  the  future.  If  we  pass 
this  biU  in  this  session  it  is  not  gohig  to 
be  the  end  of  the  total  need  being  met 
in  congressional  reform.  Quite  to  the 
contrary.    For    instance,    the    minority 
views  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Orga- 
nization of  Congress  report  of  July  28. 
1966,   set   out   a   whole   host   of   otoer 
changes  that  should  be  mentioned.  This 
I  think  should  be  considered  and  per- 
haps would  be  considered  by  the  next 
Congress.  .. 

Apparently  this  Congress,  at  least  the 
present  majority,  to  the  extent  that  it 
was  represented  on  this  committee  did 
not  go  along  with  those  views. 
Let  me  just  mention  a  few  of  them. 
Setting  up  a  Committee  on  Procedures 
and  Policies:  a  provision  deaUng  witti 
lobbying  by  the  executive  branch;  a  bet- 
ter provision  for  dealing  with  contested 
elections:  some  rules  on  rights  of  wit- 
nesses before  committees;  the  handUng 
of  contempt  citations;  the  handling  of 
declarations  of  war;   and,  the  Inciim- 
bents'    advantage   under   the   seniority 

systein 

These  subjects,  too,  should  be  discussed 
in  this  Congress  before  we  know  what 
the  outeome  of  the  next  election  is  going 

It  would  do  much  to  restore  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
whichever  way  the  election  happens  to 


go,  if  this  Congress  were  able  to  come 
out  and  take  this  step. 

There  are  other  provisions  that  we  also 
ought  to  consider. 

I  would  like  to  mention  some  of  these 

points. 

Many  of  us  have  served  In  State  leg- 
islatures. It  Is  true  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Is  almost  unique  in  that  our 
committee  chahmen  are  picked— for  aU 
practical  purposes— solely  and  exclusively 
on  the  basis  of  the  seniority  system. 

It  is  not  in  the  rules,  but  it  is  there. 
The  xmwritten  rule  is  stronger  than  the 
written  rule.  Unfortunately  this  has  led, 
along  with  other  procedures,  such  as  the 
important  powers  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee to  a  Balkanization  of  legislative  re- 
sponsibility   and   legislative    leadership. 
I  served  as  a  legislative  leader  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  my  State,  as 
many  of  you  have  In  your  States.  Under 
the  rules  of  the  Ohio  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives—and under  the  rules  of  more 
State  legislatures  than  not— the  appoint- 
ment of  committee  chairmen  and  the 
scheduling    of    the    calendar    are    con- 
troUed  by  the  leadership.  There  are  pro- 
tections   for    the    right    te    speak,    to 
right  for  full  debate,  to  amend,  and  to 
full  discussion  of  legislative  matters  for 
aU  members,  but  In  the  last  analysis  the 
elected  leadership  of  the  majority  party 
is  responsible  for  the  failure  or  the  suc- 
cess of  the  legislative  program. 

That  Is  not  true,  and  it  cannot  be  true 
under  the  rules  of  this  House  as  they 
stand  today.  I  think  It  certainly  is  late 
In  the  day,  and  we  ought  to  be  turning 
to  considering  these  questions  and  to  s^ 
whether  we  should  not  build  again  the 
power  and  respect  for  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government.  It  has  been 
whittied    into   deeply,   because   of   the 
handcuffs  of  procedure  with  which  we 
have  shackled  ourselves,  by  both  the  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. An  important  step  could  be 
taken  very  quickly  here  in  this  session 
in  this  House  by  bringing  these  bills  to 
the  floor  to  do  something  about  this.  It 
would  be  a  first  step,  at  least,  but  a 
promise  of  further  future  consideration. 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  CONABLE.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentieman  from  Illinois  for 
the  initiative  he  has  taken  in  this  mat- 
ter and  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  on  the  statement 
he  has  just  made.  I  woiUd  like  to  re- 
capitulate to  emphasize  thr«e  points  that 
he  has  made  that  I  think  are  very 
important  in  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation: 

First  these  are  modest  bills  that  we 
are  talking  about.  They  are  the  very 
minimum  that  we  should  bp  considering. 
I  for  one,  as  the  gentieman  from  Ohio 
has  also  pointed  out.  would  be  very  much 
In  favor  of  going  beyond  the  election  re- 
form we  are  contemplating  and  the  con- 
gressional reorganization  we  are  con- 
templating. They  are  modest  bills,  and 
certainly  no  one  can  claim  that  they  are 
a  be-all  or  end-all.  But  they  are  a  step 
In  the  right  direction.  The  fact  that  a 
Journey   Is  a  thousand  miles  does  not 


mean  that  we  should  not  take  the  first 

step. 

We  certainly  cannot  be  against  some- 
thing that  is  partly  good  because  there 
is  something  that  may  be  better. 

The  second  point  that  you  have  made, 
and  which  I  think  is  an  important  one, 
is  the  element  of  time  that  we  are  del- 
ing with  here.  It  has  been  said  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Hays)  that 
perhaps  we  can  wait  4  months  and  do 
exactiy  what  we  want  here  on  the  minor- 
ity We  are  accepting  the  limitations  of 
minority  status  in  trying  to  push  these 
bUls  now.  But  the  fact  is  that  we  have 
come  a  long  way  in  the  process  of  en- 
acting these  bUls  here  in  the  Congress 
since  we  have  had  extensive  deUberation 
here  in  the  House,  and  since  bills  on  tms 
subject— and  in  the  case  of  congressional 
reorganization  the  very  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering—to a  substantial  extent  have 
passed  the  Senate  with  strong  bipartisan 
support  by  wide  margins.  Therefore,  it 
is  too  bad  to  have  to  eo  back  and  start 
from  scratch  again  in  this  whole  cum- 
bersome process  in  tiie  91st   Congre^. 
The  penalty  of  time  is  heavy  on  us  ir 
we  do  not  move  right  now. 

The  last  point  which  I  understand  the 
gentleman  has  made    which  I  beUeve 
needs  emphasis  is  the  issue  of  the  repu- 
tation of  Congress  itself.  If  we  are  going 
to  be  a  coequal  branch,  we  must  act  like 
a  coequal  branch.  We  liave  the  capacity 
to  reorganize  ourselves.  We  have  the  ca- 
pacity for  intesnal  reform.  If  we  do  not, 
there  is  something  greatly  wrong  wath 
our  system.  The  American  people  I  be- 
lieve  are  expecting  us  to  stay  up  witn 
the  times.  If  we  do  not  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  make  ourselves  more  re- 
sponsive, more  efficient,  as  the  pressure 
of  our  work  requiies  it,  is  it  quite  obvious 
that  people  other  than  those  who  pres- 
ently sit  in  Congress  are  going  to  be  re- 
forming in  greater  degree  at  later  times. 
I  believe  we  have  the  capacity  now.  I 
believe  we  should  exercise  that  capacity, 
and  we  should  do  it  through  the  P^per 
exercise  of  the  legislative  process.  That 
is  aU  we  are  asking  in  this  effort  we  are 

doing. 

Again  I  compliment  the  gentleman  on 
his  statement,  which  is  a  very  fine  state- 
ment. 

Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  his  state- 
ment. ,  ,    _ 
I  yield  now  to  the  gentieman  from 
Illinois  [Mr. Rumsfeld]. 

Mr  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentieman  from  Ohio  for  yielding 
and,  of  course,  for  the  really  substant^ 
contribution  which  he  has  made  on  the 
subject  of  legislative  reorganization  over 
a  period  of  years.  . 

I  neglected  to  say  earlier,  dunng  the 
previous  special  order,  that  while  the  re- 
marks I  made  during  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  are,  of  course,  mine,  it  should 
be  said  that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Curtis],  and  the  gentieman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell] — who  at  least 
through  the  remainder  of  this  day  is  a 
Member  of  this  body— and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland], 
and  the  gentieman  who  is  chairman  of 
the  House  RepubUcan  task  force  on  con- 
gressional reform,  and  the  gentieman 
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from  Minnesota  [Mi .  MacOuook],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
^ocKl.  and  the  gentleman  from  Mary 


land  [Mr.  Mortom], 


from  Ohio  in  the  will  (Mr.  Tatt],  and 


the  gentleman  who 


remarks,  the  gentler  lan  from  New  York 
[Mr.  CoHABLK],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  BnsHl.  and  the  gentleman 


I 
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and  the  gentleman 


Just  concluded  his 


from  Pennsylvania 
the  gentleman  from 


Mr.  BiBsmI,  and 
Oregon  [Mr.  Dkl- 


LXMBACK],  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 


[Mr.  WhalbwI.  have 
played  an  important 
attempt  to  develop  a 


all.  It  must  be  said, 

role  In  working  to 

better  public  under- 


standing of  these  t^ro  very  complicated 
and  important  piece  b  of  legislation  and 
so.  through  their  rol  e  here  in  the  House 


of    Representatives, 


months  and  years  t(  see  that  all  of  our 
goal — the  common  i  oal  of  Members  on 
both  sides— is  attalni  d,  so  that  we  in  this 
House  can  say  to  oirselves  and  to  our 


colleagues  that  we 
everything  himianly 
the  proMems  facing 


Bu%.  in  fact,  doing 
possible  to  see  that 
this  Nation,  which 


arr  dUBCUlt  probler  is,  are  being  dealt 
with  by  an  instrumsnt  of  Oovemment 
that  makes  sense  tod  Biy. 

This  is  what  the  g<  ;ntleman  from  Ohio 
wants,  I  think.  I  kn)w  this  is  what  the 
gentleman  from  niii  lois  wants. 

I  thank  the  gentlei  iian  for  yielding  and 
I  thank  liim  for  his  ( ontrlbution. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  S:  leaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  rei  narks.  I  want  to  add 
a  word  of  commend  itlon  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  fc  r  the  extraordinary 
leadership  he  has  gi  ren  in  the  initiation 
of  this  effort,  for  tali  tng  on  this  problem, 
and  for  taking  it  on  head  on. 


PEDERAL-STATI 


RELAnON 


The    SPEAKER 


Albert).  Under  a  pi  evious  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 


Pickle]  is  recognizee 


Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr. ;  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  new  ta  11  dealing  with  the 
organization  and  nanagement  of  the 
executive  branch,  pixticularly  as  it  af- 
fects Federal-State  r  ilatlons. 

While  it  is  true  th:  it  a  number  of  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  the  House  on 
this  general  subject,  ]  believe  several  fea- 


tures of  this  bill  are 


over    a    period    of 


PARTNERSHIP 


pro    tempore    (Mr. 


for  20  minutes. 


of  first  impression. 


Over  the  years,  I  lave  served  in  Con- 
gress. I  have  become  Increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  wi<[e  scope  of  Federal 
aid  programs,  and  ihe  underlying  ad- 
ministration of  these  programs. 

There  are  presently  a  lot  of  extreme 
proposals  dealing  wit  i  this  general  issue. 
To  my  judgment,  it  s  not  a  responsible 
or  practical  thing  to  <  daim  that  the  Fed- 


eral Govermnent  or 
ment    should    be    al. 
should  be  a  mixture 
partnership     betweep 
government. 
There  are  some  who  want  to  grab  a 


headline    or    create 


either  the  State  or  F  ideral  Oovemment 
about  the  administr  ition  of  programs, 
but  this  is  not  and  sl^ould  not  be  a  party 
issue. 

It  is  so  easy  to  chr  out  against  the 
multiplicity  of  Fedei  al-State  programs 


the  State  govem- 

powerful.    There 

of  power,  with  a 

the     levels    of 


prejudice    against 


! 


and  to  blame  a  party  or  administration 
or  individual,  but  these  programs  have 
been  building  and  growing  for  over  30 
years.  Some  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
of  saying  that  because  there  is  a  large 
number  of  programs,  there  is  auto- 
matically great  evil.  But  I  do  not  believe 
tills  cut-and-dried  approach.  Most  of 
the  programs  are  good  and  render  our 
people  good  assistance.  To  say  that  we 
ought  to  cut  them  all  out  is  not  a  real- 
istic approcu:h. 

What  is  needed  is  a  reexamination  of 
our  procedures,  to  ascertain  if  we  can- 
not find  better  ways  to  administer,  re- 
duce, consolidate,  and  simplify  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  valuable  and  pro- 
ductive work  has  already  been  done  in 
this  area  of  improving  Federal-State 
relations.  In  1965  President  Johnson 
designated  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  to  serve  as  liaison 
officer  with  the  Governors  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  and  maintaining 
better  understanding,  cooperation,  and 
communication  between  the  President 
and  the  State  governments  and  between 
the  executive  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  the  State  government. 

During  the  past  3  years,  many  meet- 
ings have  been  held  with  State  and  Fed- 
eral officials  and  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  has  helped  to  resolve  hundreds 
of  questions  and  problems  relating  to 
Federal  and  State  relations.  At  the  Oov- 
emor's  conference  in  Ohio  in  1968,  the 
Oovemors,  by  unanimous  vote,  passed  a 
resolution  which  said : 

The  liaison  program  established  through 
the  OBP  has  resulted  In  the  beet  working 
partnership  in  the  modem  history  of  our  na- 
tion between  governors  and  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  government. 

The  resolution  went  on  to  say: 
Congress  should  give  formal  status  to  and 

continue    existing    Federal-State    relations 

programs. 

Some  of  the  States  have  already  es- 
tablished, by  executive  order  or  other- 
wise, agencies  or  offices  on  the  State  level 
to  coordinate  many  or  all  of  the  Federal 
programs.  I  would  hope  that  this  be  con- 
tinued by  all  of  the  States. 

My  own  State  of  Texas  has  also  taken 
the  initiative,  along  with  nine  other 
States,  in  establishing  an  Austin  office 
and  a  Washington  liaison  office  to  repre- 
sent all  arms  of  the  State  government 
in  its  dealings  with  Washington.  This 
kind  of  rapport  should  be  encouraged 
and  broadened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  the  States  have 
laid  greater  emphasis  on  Federal-State 
relations,  I  believe  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment should  also  do  so.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  results  of  the  study  called  for 
in  this  bill  will  give  advice  on  the  crea- 
tion of  such  an  office  in  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

Perhaps  this  would  be  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  or  some  similar 
agency.  Even  though  the  President  has 
designated  the  OEP  as  his  liaison  with 
the  States,  and  even  though  some  of  the 
States  have  acted  on  their  own.  I  think 
it  is  appropriate  that  the  Congress,  by 
statute,  clearly  define  these  areas. 

I  commend  the  President,  the  OEP, 
and  the  State  Oovemors  for  their  coop- 
eration, but  I  feel  it  is  advisable  to  go  a 


step  further  and  create  these  agencies  by 
specific  legislative  enactment. 

Tills  problem  is  one  which  perplexes 
many  of  our  public  officials,  and  this  is 
understandable.  I  receive  numerous 
letters  from  city  and  county  officials  who 
must  virtually  stab  in  the  dark  in  try- 
ing to  nail  down  what  aid  is  available 
and  to  whom  appUcation  must  be  made. 

I  have  noticed  that  there  are  increasing 
examples  of  the  same  kind  of  assistance 
being  available  through  different  Federal 
agencies,  with  each  program  having  dif- 
ferent requirements  and  priorities.  The 
resulting  process  of  making  multiple  ap- 
plication is  not  only  time  consuming  and 
wasteful  for  the  usually  modest  resources 
of  the  locality,  but  it  also  distorts  any 
priority  fixing  as  to  the  merit  of  the 
specific  project  in  question. 

One  example  of  this  kind  of  problem 
is  that  of  hospital  construction.  A  public 
facilities  loan  for  a  community  hospital 
may  be  available  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housmg  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment; a  Hill-Burton  hospital  construc- 
tion grant  and  loan  program  may  be 
available  through  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Under 
both  types  of  programs,  a  State  Hill- 
Burton  advisory  board  approves  the  need 
for  the  project,  but  the  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative requirements  are  greatly 
different. 

In  my  estimate,  the  system  we  should 
examine  is  one  in  which  a  locality  would 
make  only  one  application  for  each  broad 
tjrpe  of  assistance.  Moreover,  this  appli- 
cation should  be  made  to  or  coordinated 
with  a  State  agency — usually  located  no 
more  than  several  hundred  miles  away— 
and  this  agency  should  administer  as- 
sistance programs  for  a  given  functional 
area. 

Accordingly,  if  a  city  wanted  assist- 
ance for  a  water  or  sewer  project,  they 
would  not  go  through  the  delay  and  ex- 
pense of  making  an  application  in  Wash- 
ington at  HUD,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, or  elsewhere,  but  rather 
would  go  to  the  State  agency  handling 
Federal  assistance  programs  for  public 
works.  Even  if  several  different  programs 
and  requirements  were  needed  to  get  the 
proper  balance,  the  programs  would  all  be 
under  one  roof,  and  therte  would  be  no 
guesswork  in  determining  whether  all 
that  could  be  done  was  being  done. 

I  take  the  position,  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  that 
we  should  establish  a  true  partnership 
of  administration  with  the  State  govern- 
ments. I  have  spoken  to  various  groups  in 
Texas  about  this  partnership  theory;  I 
have  written  newsletters  to  my  constit- 
uents about  my  views;  and  I  have  ad- 
dressed groups  of  mayors  and  city  man- 
agers advocating  a  stronger  tie  with  the 
State  government  in  the  administration 
of  these  programs.  I  have  foimd  a  gen- 
eral spirit  of  acceptance  and  under- 
standing. But  it  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  resolve,  because  it  would  take  the 
agreement  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  State  governments,  and  inevitably 
the  agreement  and  understanding  of  our 
cities  and  counties. 

The  Congress  has  already  acted  on 
some  measures  which  move  in  the  direc- 
tion I  recommend.  The  Partnership  for 
Health  Act  of  1967  removed  the  old  sys- 
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tem  of  strict  categorical  grants  lor  health 
assistance,  and  utilized.  Instead,  a  sys- 
JS^^ch  States  ere  able  to  estabUsh 
their  own  priorlttes  for  competing  health 
demands.  - , 

Part  of  the  succeas  of  the  pwrtoerahlp- 
for-health  approach  Ues  In  the  fact  toat 
the  States  have  strong,  long-establl^ied 
Seoartments  of  public  health.  They  have 
hadover  30  years  of  experience  undM  a 
categorical  system,  and  in  light  of  the 
length  and  quaUty  of  this  apprentlce- 
Mp.  it  is  certainly  time  to  relinquish 
some  part  of  the  Job. 

But  the  real  problem  in  expanding  this 
kind  of  approach  arises  when  there  is  no 
State  governmental  agency  to  assume 
the  task.  Take,  for  example,  a  K^ant  lora 
water  or  sewer  project  either  with  HDD 
or  the  Farmers  Home  Admlnlstrattoo- 
rhere  Is  no  way.  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
this  appUcation  could  be  handled  by  a 
comparable  State  agency,  since  thwre  is 
no  such  agency  now  in  existence.  Thus. 
I  fed  we  should  examine  the  proportion 
that  possibly  we  have  reached  that  stage 
STgSov^   in   Federal-State  ^rdattoos 
which  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  State 
dM)artment  of  Federal  information,  a 
SUte  department  of  urban  affairs,  or  a 
State  department  of  commerce.  Perhaps 
the  agency  at  first  should  be  primarily 
of  an  InformaUonal  nature.  On  the  other 
hand,  perhaps  the  study  recmnmended 
in  the  bill  will  reveal  a  more  concrete 
method  of  admtalstration. 

The  Federal  Government  could,  of 
course,  give  grants  or  loans  to  a  State 
government,  "with  no  strings  attached. 
This  sounds  good,  and  the  intent  is 
laudable.  Perhaps  we  can  someday  have 
such  an  understanding  with  StateJ  and 
locaUties,  but  even  the  Partnership  for 
Health  Act  mentioned  earUer  does  not  go 
this  far. 

There  is  much  to  be  said,  however  for 
the  idea  of  sharing  revenues  with  State 
and  local  governments,  although  the 
method  of  sharing  Is  still  to  be  resolved. 
Some  of  the  methods  being  advanced 
are:  allocation  of  money  to  the  States 
and  mimlclpaUties  by  formula,  wiUi  few 
strings  attached:  increased  block  gmits 
for  specked  purposes;  a  shifting  of  tax 
revenues  to  the  States  through  credits 
against  Federal  taxes  for  Income  taxes 
levied  by  the  States;  or.  direct  block 
grants  with  no  strings  attached. 

Finding  the  best  of  these  methods  will 
be  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  study 
called  for  in  this  bill.  But  of  equal  Im- 
portance is  to  ascertain  the  best  method 
of  administration  and  the  best  way  for 
establishing  a  strong,  workable  Federal- 
State  partnership. 

Under  the  general  approach  I  recom- 
mend, the  Federal  Oovemment  would 
still  have  a  tough  job.  In  addition  to  the 
problem  of  allocattag  priorities  on  a  na- 
tional basis,  they  would  have  to  provide 
the  administrative  oversight  to  the  State 
agencies  to  assure  that,  on  a  national 
basis,  the  program  was  being  conducted 
in  the  way  Intended  by  Congress.  But  I 
would  emphasize  that  this  oversight 
should  be  predominently  procedural,  and 
that  the  specific  decisions  would  be  left 
to  the  State  agency. 
Admittedly,  any  kind  of  reorganization 


along  the  lines  mentioned  here  would 
take  much  time  and  work.  It  could  not 
even  be  plotted  spedflcally  without  some 
kind  of  preliminary  study.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  will  provide  for  that 
study.  e. 

Essentially,  the  bill  Is  the  wme  as  S. 
3640  which  recentiy  passed  the  omer 
body  But  several  new  features  are  added. 
Briefly,  the  bill  calls  for  a  study  com- 
mission to  report  on  aU  steps  needed  to 
improve  the  efficiency  and  economy  of 
tiie  workings  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
The  new  language  Included  in  my  bill  is 
shown,  mainly,  in  section  4(a)  (5) 
through  (7). 

I  would  point  out  Uuit  section  4(a)  (5) 
is  similar  to  one  included  in  a  bUl  spon- 
sored by  the  gentieman  from  Delaware 
[Mr  ROTHl.  This  section  calls  for  the 
commission  to  report  on  the  effect  of 
Federal  assistance  programs  and  activi- 
ties upon  the  interrelationship  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments. 

Subsection  (6)  of  my  bUl  incorporates 
the  recommendations  of  the  Ad^ory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions on  the  need  to  create  a  newPederal 
aid  mix  of  types  of  assistance.  Th^  rec- 
ommendation came  as  a  result  of  a  2-year 
study  of  the  Commission— a  group  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  all  levels  of 
govemment.-and  of  executive  sessions 
they  held  in  July  and  October  1967.  In 
addition  to  an  authoritative  two-volume 
report;  published  by  the  Commission,  a 
summary  of  their  recommendations  is 
published  in  the  winter,  1968,  i^ue  of 
State  Oovemment,  the  Journal  of  State 

Affairs.  . 

Mr  Speaker,  the  final  new  item  in  my 
bill,  section  4(a)(7)  embodies  the  feel- 
ings I  expressed  earUer  in  connection 
with  new  State  agencies.  It  directs  the 
Commission  to  take  a  special  look  at  the 
possibiUty  of  utilizing  a  greater  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  States  in  administering 
Federal  aid  programs.  In  this  context,  i 
think  it  is  Important  to  note  that  a 
growing   majority   of   the   States   have 
abandoned  the  old  feeling  of  the  past 
few  decades-Uie  feeling  that  since  the 
State  did  not  want  to  do  the  job.  the 
Federal  Government  had  to  do  it.  I  be- 
lieve the  States  stand  ready  to  do  more, 
and  I  beUeve  it  is  important  we  take  a 
new  look  at  this  issue.  The  categorical 
grant-in-aid  has  long  been  the  work- 
horse of  Federal  aid.  but  because  it  is 
the  oldest  does  not  make  it  the  best. 

Governmental    services— whether    on 
the  local.  State,  or  Federal  basis— wlU 
likely  not  be  reduced  greatly.  We  are  a 
growing,    expanding.    buUding    nation. 
What  we  can  do.  however.  Is  to  hope  for 
improved   methods    of    administration. 
This  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  problem: 
Which  is  more  Important,  or  powerful, 
or  Influwitial- the  State  or  the  Federal 
Government?  I  believe  we  must  have  a 
balanced    approach    and    a    workable 
partnership.  To  keep  the  problem  in  more 
perspective.  I  hope  we  can  increase  the 
level  of  participation  by  the  State  gov- 
ernment. It  is  vitally  important  that  we 
not  dilute  the  importance  of  State  gov- 
ernments. In  the  long  run.  it  is  better 
that  we  strengthen  them. 


INTRODUCINO   A   BILL   TO   ESTAB- 
LISH A  DEPARTMENT  OF  PEACE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man from  New  York  tMr.  HalperhI  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Department  of  Peace  In  the  executive 
branch   and   the   Joint   Committee   on 
Peace  in  the  Congress.  In  sponsoring  this 
historic  legislation,  I  am  privileged  to  be 
Joined  to  date  by  21  of  our  distinguished 
colleagues.  The  cosponsors  are:  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Burton  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  CoNYERS,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Eu.berg,  Mr.  Fulton  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  HAMnuKS, 
Mr.  HELSTOSKi,  Mr.  Kupferman,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy,   Mr.    Pelly,   Mr.   Podell,   Mr. 
Rees,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
ROYBAL,  and  Mr.  Ryan. 

The  Department  of  Peace  will  consoU- 
date  certain  existing  agencies  and  their 
components,  and  wUl  create  new  innova- 
tions in  peacekeeping  machinery.  It  will 
include  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, the  Peace  Corps,  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  the 
Intemational  Agricultural  Development 
Service,  and  certain  functions  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  International  Commerce. 

In  addition,  this  measure,  under  title 
II  will  estabUsh  the  International  Peace 
Institute  under  the  Secretary  of  Peace, 
and  tiUe  ni  will  create  the  Peace  by  In- 
vestment Corporation. 

This  legislation  further  provides  for  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Peace,  comprised  of 
seven  Members  from  each  the  Senate  and 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  we  focus  our 
attention  upon  the  means  whereby  estab- 
lisliment  of  a  permanent  peace  be  given 
the  highest  priorities  in  the  councils  of 
our  Government. 

The  President  has  a  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, a  National  Security  Council,  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force. 
aU  of  whom  are  in  some  ways  associated 
with  acts  of  war,  but  no  one  solely  re- 
sponsible at  the  Cabinet  level  for  the  pur- 
suit of  lasting  peace. 

The  same  is  true  to  the  Congress.  We 
have  an  Armed  Forces  Committee,  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production, 
but  no  pei-manent  legislative  body  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  study  and  de- 
velopment of  programs  for  peace  in  the 
world  and  America's  role  in  achieving 
that  peace. 

We  must  face  the  reality  that  m  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  there  is 
nobody  in  charge  of  peace.  There  is  no 
department  working  at  the  problem  fuU 
time  to  the  exclusion  of  other  responsi- 
bilities. Peace  is  everybody's  concern  and 
nobody's  Job,  which  may  explato  why, 
despite  expressions  of  determtoation.  we 
have  failed  to  convert  a  peacdteepmg  in- 
tent into  a  peacdteeping  capability. 

Surely,  we  share  the  con\iction  that 
there  is  no  easy  road  to  peace  and  se- 
curity, but  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
reevaluate  our  concepts  of  the  true  mean- 
ing of  peace  and  place  it  within  a  posi- 
tive frame  of  reference. 
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I  envision  a  Depa  "tment  of  Peace  and 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Peace  as  an  en- 
hancement of  this  Nation's  posture  in 
the  world  as  a  peac  e- loving  nation,  one 
that  places  a  in1ma<  y  on  peace  by  plac- 
ing within  the  higliest  councils  of  our 
Government  a  depa  "tment  and  a  secre- 
tary whose  sole  f  unc  ;lon  is  the  pursuit  of 
peace. 

It  is  true  that  reuch  of  the  Federal 
effort  is  devoted  towj  rd  the  goal  of  peace, 
but  these  efforts  an  entirely  too  widely 
diffused,  too  separate  d  from  one  another, 
and  without  that  sin  fie  executive  leader- 
ship required  for  ful  lllment  of  this  mis- 
sion. 

The  State  Departi  tent  is  not  to  blame. 
It  cannot  in  itself- well  intentloned  as 
its  efforts  may  be- -achieve  the  peace 
goal  that  this  bill  :s  designed  to  meet. 

It  is  not,  and  niver  was,  and  never 
can  pr(H>erly  be,  pri  narily  a  peace  office. 

Ehrery  Secretary  o:  State  since  the  time 
of  Thomas  Jefferso  i  has  seen  his  duty 
exactly  as  Jefferson  saw  it:  in  the  han- 
dling of  foreign  aGTalrs  the  only  test 
is  jbhe  ig^terest  an  I  advantage  of  the 
United  States. 

The  very  existence  of  nations  implies 
the  existence  of  n  itlonal  interest.  In- 
evitably, there  are  ( onflicts  which  arise. 
Evei-y  nation  has  an  office  which  must 
guard  these  interei  ts  and  which  must 
protect  its  people. 

That  is  the  Job  3f  the  Secretary  of 
State.  This  is  imde 'stood  by  other  na- 
tions and  accordini  :ly  the  Secretary  is 
respected  for  it;  tht  t  fact  is  no  less  true 
in  the  Congress. 

However,  I  do  ;ee  this  legislation 
as  enhancing  the  8tt  te  Department's  role 
In  the  community  of  nations  through 
the  prominence  that  our  Nation  would 
give  to  the  quest  foi  peace. 

The  Department  3f  Peace  will  define 
and  advance  our  lirger  Interests  with 
new  techniques  an  1  new  energy.  The 
Department  will  ba]  ance  on  the  highest 
level  of  our  Qovemi  aent  the  role  of  the 
State  and  Defense  Departments  and 
place  its  aims  an(  1  objectives  on  an 
equal  level  with  thtm.  Thus  we  extend 
to  the  area  of  foriign  affairs  the  ad- 
mirable philosophy  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances which  has  served  so  well  within 
our  Federal  system,  and  we  separate  the 
traditional  respons  bilities  of  present 
Departments  from  the  new  responsibili- 
ties of  the  nuclear  a  ;e. 

The  establlshmen ;  of  this  peace  pro- 
gram will  be  a  reamrmation  of  our  na- 
tional will  to  peace.  The  bill  develops 
new  concepts  and  tuends  them  with  es- 
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tabllshed  programs 
long  last,  define  oui 


and  attempts  to.  at 
national  purpose  as 


one  dedicated  towa  d  peace.  It  will  re- 
assure and  encourige  rational  people 
everjrwhere,  for  tru  h  does  slip  through 
barbed  wire  and  cU  nb  over  great  waUs. 
The  prime  object!'  'e  of  the  Department 
will  be  to  promote  the  cause  and  ad- 
vancement of  peace  both  in  this  Nation 
and  throughout  th<  world.  The  Secre- 
tary will  have  as  hi  i  responsibilities  ad- 
vising the  President  with  respect  to  the 
progress  of  peace,  de  veloping  appropriate 
policies  and  prograi  ks  designed  to  foster 
the  development  of  i  eace,  and  encourage 
planning  by  this  Na  ;lon  with  a  view  to- 


ward coordinating  the  activities  of  i)eace 
among  all  nations. 

Three  of  the  prime  areas  of  responsi- 
bility of  the  Secretary  of  Peace  will  be 
over  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

The  Department  would  also  take  over 
the  International  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment Service  which  would  be  transferred 
from  the  Agriculture  "Department.  Cer- 
tain functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Commerce  would  be  transferred 
from  the  Commerce  Department  to  the 
Peace  Department  tmd  would  include 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trades,  commonly  known  as  GATT. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  for  and  devoutly 
desired  that  each  of  these  entities  will 
function  more  properly  and  flexibly  un- 
der the  Secretary  of  Peace,  where  each 
quite  properly  belongs. 

I  expect,  for  example,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Peace  will  expand  the  Peace 
Corps,  which  has  proved  so  successful, 
and  will  establish  new  peace  training 
programs,  many  of  which  can  be  imple- 
mented through  the  International  Peace 
Institute,  which  is  also  incorporated  into 
this  bill.  I  envision,  as  a  result,  programs 
that  will  parallel  ROTC  programs  in 
colleges  and  universities,  with  a  curric- 
ulum designed  to  develop  those  attitudes 
and  skills  needed  for  nonmllitary  crisis 
intervention,  negotiation,  and  arbitra- 
tion. We  have  learned  in  Vietnam  that 
our  trained  military  personnel  respond 
to  a  new  kind  of  challenge  with  profes- 
sional competence,  while  our  pacifica- 
tion efforts  are  improvised  and  largely 
unsuccessful. 

Finally,  we  are  experiencing  the  grow- 
ing realization  that  governments  and 
diplomatic  relations  alone  cannot  bring 
enduring  peace  without  the  consolida- 
tion of  people-to-people  relationships. 
Economic  relationships  are  fundamental 
to  human  relationships,  and  private  eco- 
nomic endeavors  are  inseparable  from 
systems  of  human  freedom. 

The  Peace  by  Investment  Corporation, 
which  is  also  incorporated  into  the  bill. 
is  designed  to  establish  and  expand  peo- 
ple-to-people relationships  in  the  eco- 
nomic field;  to  encourage  an  expanded 
flow  of  private  capital  investment  from 
the  United  States  into  economically 
sound  enterprises  in  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world  in  the  Interest  d?  ^•orld 
peace  through  mutual  economic  prog- 
ress: to  enlarge  the  number  of  private 
investors  participating  in  ttiis  flow  of 
capital  so  as  to  forge  more  direct  links 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world;  to  re- 
duce gradually,  thereby,  the  need  for  U.S. 
public  Investment  and  grants  overseas: 
to  help  redirect  the  flow  of  capital  from 
the  United  States  so  that  increasing  por- 
tions of  this  total  flow  go  to  the  under- 
developed areas,  and  thus  be  in  better 
harmony  with  the  domestic  economic 
needs  of  the  United  States  and  con- 
tribute to  the  effective  management  of 
its  international  balance-of-payments 
problems. 

For  years  various  leaders  of  our  Na- 
tion have  urged  the  creation  of  a  Secre- 
tary of  Peace  post  in  the  Cabinet  to  bal- 
ance the  old  Secretary  of  War  position 


now  consolidated  in  that  of  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

The  idea  was  first  advanced  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  includes 
among  its  latest  advocates  our  late  XJH. 
Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson.  President 
Eisenhower  in  1955  took  a  long  step  in 
this  direction  when  he  set  up  a  special 
Peace  Office  within  the  State  Depart- 
ment, headed  by  a  special  Presidential 
assistant  with  Cabinet  rank. 

But  we  still  have  no  permanent  full- 
scale  department  within  the  executive 
branch  working  exclusively  for  peace. 
And  now,  more  than  ever,  in  a  world  so 
tragically  torn  by  the  ravages  of  war, 
that  goal  should  be  paramount. 

I  am  delighted  that  this  aim  has  the 
support  of  so  many  colleagues,  who  be- 
lieve as  I,  that  we  are  at  the  moment  in 
this  Nation's  history  when  the  people  are 
ready  to  support  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  special  order,  any  Member 
who  desires  to  do  so  may  l>e  permitted 
to  insert  his  remarks  in  the  Record. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
any  Member  who  desires  to  do  so  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  in- 
sert his  remarlcs  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requests  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection.  < 


PELLY  COSPONSORS  NEW  PLAN 
FOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  PEACE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
Joining  our  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Halpern]  in  sponsoring  legislation 
to  create  a  new  Department  of  Peace. 

Everyone  of  us  is  vitally  concerned 
about  the  subject  of  peace.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable in  this  day  and  age  that  any- 
thing is  more  important  to  any  American 
citizen  than  the  question  of  securing 
peace  throughout  the  world,  not  only  now 
in  connection  with  Vietnam  but  for  the 
future  of  our  children  and  their  children. 

But,  Just  as  surely  it  Is  recognized  that 
there  is  no  easy  road  to  peace  and  secu- 
rity. We  must  reevaluate  our  concepts  of 
the  true  meaning  of  peace  and  place 
them  in  a  positive  frame  of  reference.  It 
is  for  this  reason,  and  to  take  the  flrst 
step  in  this  direction,  that  I  have  cospon- 
sored  a  bill  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Peace,  with  a  Secretary  of  Peace  at  its 
head,  and  a  Joint  Committee  on  Peace 
In  the  Congress  which  would  make  a  con- 
tinuing study  on  matters  relating  to 
peace. 

As  recently  as  1955,  then  President 
Eisenhower  took  a  long  step  in  this  di- 


rection when  he  established  a  special 
Peace  Office  within  the  State  Depart- 
ment. However,  today  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  there  is  nobody  in 
charge  of  peace.  There  is  no  department 
working  at  the  problem  full  time  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  responsibUity.  Peace 
Is  everyone's  concern  and  nobody  s  joD, 
which  may  explain  why.  despite  repeat- 
ed expressions  of  determination,  we  have 
faUed  to  convert  a  peacekeeping  intent 
into  a  peacekeeping  capability. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  State  ue- 
nartment  Is  not.  and  can  never  properly 
be  a  Peace  Office.  Every  Secretary  of 
State  since  Thomas  Jefferson  has  seen 
his  duty  as  Jefferson  saw  it:  in  the  han- 
dUng  of  foreign  affairs  the  only  test  is 
the  interest  and  advantage  of  the  United 

So,  the  bUl  I  cosponsored  would  place 
responsibUity  of  the  Secretary  of  Peace 
over  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Agency  for  in- 
ternational Development,  and  the  Anns 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  for  and  devoutly  desired  that 
each  of  these  organizations  would  func- 
tion more  properly  and  flexibly  under  the 
Secretary  of  Peace,  where  each  quite 
properly  belongs. 

The  bill  is  broad  in  its  scope,  for  it  de- 
velops new  concepts,  blends  tiiem  with 
estabUshed  programs,  and  attempts  to  at 
long  last  define  our  national  purpose  as 
one  dedicated  toward  peace.   ^^    ^    _ 

This  new  proposal  fits  into  the  frame- 
work of  the  foreign  poUcy  objectives  of 
Republican  Presidential  Candidate  Rich- 
ard Nixon  as  weU,  who,  on  August  8, 
speaking  of  Vietnam,  said: 

I  pledge  to  you  tonight  the  first  priority 
foreign  policy  objective  of  our  next  adnUn- 
tetpatlon  wlU  be  to  bring  an  honorable  end 
to  the  war  in  Vleiaiam. 

But.  it  is  not  to  be  construed  as  a  par- 
tisan measure,  Mr.  Speaker.  Indeed.  It 
ties  in  with  the  poUtical  platform  of 
both  political  parties. 


TWO  AND  ONE-HALF  MILLIONTH 
STUDENT  LOAN  TO  BETTY  LOU 
FERGUSON.  OF  GARY.  IND. 


Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
a  ceremony  commemorating  the  lOth 
anniversary  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958.  The  gathering  was 
attended  by  many  Congressmrai.  Sen- 
ators, and  representatives  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department.  The  program  ^ 
held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  US.  De- 
partment   of    Health.    Education,    and 

Two  of  the  original  sponsors  of  this 
legislation.  U.S.  Senator  Lister  Hill. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee:  and  our  former 
colleague,  Carl  Elliott,  former  chairman 
of  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  were  pre- 
sented plaques  honoring  them  for  their 
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pioneer  work  In  behalf  of  helping  to  edu 
cate  mlUions  of  our  Nation's  young  folks. 
Miss  Betty   Lou  Ferguson,   of   Gary, 
Ind    a  graduate  of  Tolleston  High  School 
of  that  city,  received  a  citation  for  being 
the  2V2  millionth  recipient  of  a  student 
loan  under  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  inaugurated  10  years  ago.  Miss 
Ferguson  will  matriculate  as  a  freshman 
this  faU  at  Indiana  University  in  Bloom- 
ington.  Ind.  When  she  graduated  from 
high  school  she  finished  fourth  in  her 
class  of  274  seniors.  She  participated  in 
Future  Teachers  of  America,  Y  Teens. 
Student  CouncU.  Human  Relations  Club, 
French  Club,  Girls  Athletic  AssociaUon, 
Catholic  Youth  Orgaruzation,  and  was 
secretary  of  the  senior  class. 

She  also  is  the  recipient  of  an  honor- 
ary Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Good  Citizenship  Award  and  re- 
ceived   one    of    the    State   scholarship 
awards  given  by  Indiana  to  the  two  out- 
standing high  school  graduates  in  the 
State.  She  was  invited  by  WUbur  J.  Co- 
hen Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  attend  this  special  ceremony. 
Secretary    Cohen    also    invited    John 
DUlard  Hunley,  the  recipient  of  the  25.- 
000th  Graduate  Fellowship  Award  made 
under  the  act.  Hunley.  27,  a  former  Ma- 
rine Corps  captain,  will  pursue  studies 
leading  to  a  Ph.  D.  in  modern  European 
history   at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Charlottesville,  this  fall. 

Miss  Ferguson  is  borrowing  $750  un- 
der the  national  defense  student  loan 
program  and  has  been  awarded  a  $750 
educational  opportunity  grant  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

She  is  one  of  552,000  students  who 
this  year  will  borrow  an  estimated  $258 
million  under  the  National  Defense  Act 
student  loan  program  to  attend  coUege. 
Of  this  amoimt.  approximately  $184 
million  will  come  from  grants  announced 
today  by  the  U5.  Office  of  Education  to 
colleges  and  universities  to  conduct  the 
NDEA  loan  program  for  the  1959  fiscal 
year.  For  every  $9  in  Federal  funds,  the 
institutions  contribute  $1  toward  the 
program.  The  colleges  and  universities 
also  use  repayments  to  finance  addi- 
tional loans. 

Since  Inception  of  the  loan  program, 
more  than  a  million  students  have  bor- 
rowed almost  $l«/2  billion  to  help  pay 
for  their  education.  Some  students  make 
several    loans    during    their    academic 

careers.  ^       .       , 

The  nmnber  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties participating  in  the  program  has 
increased  from  the  original  1,196  to  1,795 
for  the  1968-69  academic  year. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  original 
national  defense  student  loan  program 
was  to  make  it  possible  for  needy,  tal- 
ented students  to  borrow  money  from 
their  colleges  to  help  pay  for  education 
m  careers  related  to  the  Nation's  de- 
fense and  scientific  progress.  The  legis- 
lation since  has  been  amended  to  permit 
financially  needy  students  to  borrow  for 
college  expenses  in  any  field  of  study. 

The  national  defense  student  loan  pro- 
gram was  the  first  major  federally  sup- 
ported program  of  assistance  to  students 
in  any  field  of  study.  Since  then  others 
have  been  established:  The  college  work- 
study  program,  which  offers  jobs  for 


needy  students;  the  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  program,  which  provides 
outright  awards  to  students  in  extreme 
financial  need:  and  the  guaranted  loan 
program,  which  provides  the  oppor- 
tunity for  students  to  obtain  long-term, 
low-interest  loans  from  banks,  credit 
unions,  and  other  commercisd  lenders  for 
either  college  or  vocational  education. 

These  programs  will  provide  an  esti- 
mated $1  billion  to  enable  more  than 
1  million  students  to  continue  their 
undergraduate  education  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indeed  proud  to 
havfr  taken  an  active  part  over  the  last 
20  years  in  supporting  and  voting  for 
aU  Federal- aid  to  education  programs 
which  are  now  functioning  and  provid- 
ing education  for  millions  of  our  Ameri- 
can youth  each  year. 

I  am  also  happy  to  say  that  the  89tn 
Congress  made  major  strides  In  expand- 
ing  this   great  progressive   legislation, 
which  gives  so  many  of  our  youth  a 
golden  opportunity  to  obtain  the  best 
education  in  our  land.  As  a  member  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  over  the  years  I 
have  always  fought  for  favorable  action 
on  legislation  of  this  type,  and  on  many 
occasions  have  handled  the  rule  when 
the  bills  were  presented  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  debate  and  passage.  I  well 
remember  back  in  1953.  in  the  83d  Con- 
gress after  2  days  of  debate  on  the  first 
major  Federal  aid  to  education  bUl,  we 
suffered  a  defeat  by  four  votes. 

This  defeat  delayed  our  school  pro- 
gram for  many  years,  and  I  often  reflect 
on  the  thought  that  mUUons  of  our 
American  boys  today  would  be  coUege  and 
university  graduates  and  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  their  education  had  It  not  been 
for  the  four-vote  margin  which  brought 
about  the  defeat  of  the  Federal  aid  to 
education  bill  15  years  ago. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  Miss 
Betty  Lou  Ferguson,  of  Gary,  Ind..  and 
former  Marine  captain.  John  DUlard 
Hunley,  for  honors  which  they  received 
this  morning. 


NATIONAL  DEMOCRAIIC 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  at- 
tended the  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion In  Chicago  as  an  observer.  Many 
things  happened  there  which  ^d^"" 
sioned  and  disheartened  me.  But  the 
thing  that  concerned  me  the  most  was 
the  attitude  of  the  national  news  media 
in  reporting  to  the  Nation  and  the  world 
the  whole  truth  about  the  hippie  dis- 
turbances which  were  forcefully  re- 
strained by  the  Chicago  poUce.  Recently 
there  appeared  in  the  Daily  Press  of 
Newport  News.  Va..  an  article  describing 
the  situation  by  a  veteran  newspaper  re- 
porter. Kenneth  Schelbel.  In  my  opinion 
this  weU-wTltten  account  reflects  tne 
true  situation  In  Chicago  at  that  time. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
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gered,  assaulted,  or  threatened  In  any  way. 
In  the  city  which  spawned  Al  Capone.  I  was 
safe  and  I  felt  safe  and  thanks  to  the  Chi- 
cago police  I  was  secure.  I  would  not  dare 
make  that  same  walk,  take  that  same  risk, 
nor  could  I  feel  so  secure  on  the  streets  of 
my  own  hometown,  where  I  have  lived  al- 
most 30  years— Waahlngton,  D.C. 

In  spite  of    the  mistakes  of  some  of  his 
polloe.  I  tip  my  hat  to  the  mayor  of  Chicago. 


THE  REWARDS  OP  PIRACY.  CHAP- 
TER n,  OR  AN  EXPLANATION  THAT 
PAILS  TO  EXPLAIN 

IflT.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rxcoko  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fr<Hn  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  late 
yesterday  a — full  3  days  after  I  had  re- 
quested It— the  State  Department  flnaUy 
delivered  to  me  a  "briefing  paper"  It  had 
prepared  in  anticipation  of  questions 
about  the  $5.3  million  loan  issued  last 
week  by  the  World  Bank,  to  bolster  Ecua- 
dor's tuna  fleet. 

Many  colleagues,  I  know,  share  my 
amazement  and  chagrin  that  this  loan 
was  even  considered,  let  alone  granted. 
After  all,  Ecuador  has  been  domg  rather 
well  at  the  cash  box  through  the  collec- 
tion of  lines  and  other  penalties  ille- 
gally imposed  against  VS.  fishermen 
pursuing  their  livelihood  in  mtema- 
tlonal  waters.  To  many  of  us,  it  seemed 
that  Ecuador  hardly  needed  the  extra 
Income  that  might  be  generated  by  an 
enlarged  fishing  fleet  of  her  own. 

If  congressional  Intent  counts  for  any- 
thing with  the  State  Department,  more- 
over— it  was  only  last  month  that  we 
passed  a  bill  to  withhold  foreign  aid  from 
any  countries  interfering  with  American 
citizens  on  the  high  seas.  State  was  not 
unaware  of  this  action;  indeed,  it  had 
approved  the  bill,  at  least  tacitly. 

WeU,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  Depart- 
ment prepared  itself  against  possibly  em- 
barrassing questions  from  Capitol  Hill — 
questions  stemming  from  its  bewildering 
action  in  recommending  the  loan  to  Ec- 
uador. Department  aides  assembled  a 
mimeographed  statement — for  use  by 
Depp.tment  spokesmen  on  an  "If -asked 
ba.'-is  only." 

Regretfully,  no  such  questions  were 
asked  at  the  formal  State  Department 
press  briefing,  and  so  the  fatuous  stand- 
by explanation  was  not  involved.  I 
imagine  that  a  number  of  Members 
might  like  to  see  it  nevertheless,  and  for 
that  reason  I  will  Insert  It  in  the  RicoRo 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

A  quick  glance  at  this  rather  unfactual 
fact  sheet  will  show  that  the  Depart- 
ment's apologists  are  putting  out  bum 
dope  on  our  problems  with  Ecuador. 

But  beyond  this,  in  limiting  their  sta- 
tistical review  to  that  one  nation,  they 
shift  attention  from  a  larger  problem — 
the  fact  that  our  vessels  have  been  safe 
nowhere  along  the  west  coast  of  Latin 
America.  Since  the  beginning  of  1961,  72 
of  our  tuna  boats  have  been  callously 
seized  in  South  American  waters,  36  of 
them  by  Ecuador  and  26  by  Peru.  The 


Department  credits  Ecuador  with  bag- 
ging only  26  of  our  boats  over  the  past  15 
years. 

In  ita  bland  document,  the  State  De- 
partment makes  no  reference  at  all  to 
our  troubles  with  Ecuador's  neighbors, 
an  oversight  that  I  find  inexcusable. 

Lumping  all  these  little  freebooters  to- 
gether we  find  that  Ecuador  has  levied 
fines  totaling  $410,832  on  our  flsher- 
ment— not  "about  $385,000"  as  the  State 
Department  maintains:  Peru  has  Im- 
posed poialtles  amounting  to  $101,624 
and  four  other  countries — ^Panama,  Mex- 
ico. Honduras,  and  Columbia — have 
shaken  us  down  for  a  total  of  $189,577. 

Now  I  ask.  what  will  be  the  response 
of  these  other  offenders  to  our  State  De- 
partment's tender  concern  for  Ecuador? 

Obviously,  here  is  what  we  can  expect: 
They  will  say  to  themselves,  "What  gives? 
Ecuador  tweaks  the  United  States  by 
seizing  four  tuna  boats.  And  within  a 
month  the  Americans  respond  with  a 
flve-milllon-dollar  loan.  Maybe  we  have 
not  been  rough  enough." 

I  am  rather  struck  by  the  Department  s 
insistence  in  the  briefing  paper  that  the 
loan  to  EcusMlor  "was  based  entirely  on 
our  Judgment  of  the  technical  merits  of 
Ecuador's  application."  In  other  words, 
political  and  diplomatic  considerations 
played  no  part  at  all  in  the  decision  to 
bestow  this  largesse. 

If  that  is  really  the  way  the  Depart- 
ment thinks,  then  they  might  Just  as 
well  push  low-interest  loans  for  such 
leaders  as  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  Mao  Tsc- 
tung — assuming,  of  course,  that  those 
Red  worthies  could  muster  a  little  tech- 
nical expertise  in  their  application 
papers. 

From  the  sort  of  reasoning  used  to 
Justify  the  Ecuadorean  loan,  there  can  be 
only  one  result.  Ecuador's  sister  nations 
will  be  encouraged  to  stop  every  Amer- 
ican-flag vessel  they  see — wlthta  their 
200-mile  limit  or  beyond. 

For  the  Record,  I  now  submit  the  en- 
tire State  Department  treatise: 
Title:  Press  Briefing  Paper. 
Bureau:  ARA. 
Date:  Septembers,  1968. 
Subject:  World  Bank  Loan  to  Ecuador. 

If  asked  basis  only : 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  World  Bank  has 
approved  a  fisheries  loan  to  Ecuador,  and 
that  the  United  States  voted  in  favor  of  this 
World  Bank  loan.  Can  you  explain  why  the 
United  States  supports  the  development  of 
Ecuador's  fisheries  when  Ecuador  seizes  U  S. 
boats  that  fish  off  the  Ecuadorean  coast' 

Suggested  points  in  reply: 

Our  affirmative  vote  lor  this  loan  was  based 
entirely  on  our  Judgment  of  the  technical 
merits  of  Ecuador's  application.  It  does  not 
reflect  or  in  any  way  relate  to  opinion  re- 
garding Ecuador's  Interpretation  of  interna- 
tional law  regarding  the  width  of  the  terri- 
torial Eea  and  exclusive  fisheries  Jurisdiction. 
The  United  States  has  differed  with  Ecuador 
and  some  other  Latin  American  countries 
in  regard  to  such  interpretations.  We  ha\e 
long  felt  that  the  fisheries  problem  which 
stems  from  this  Juridical  dispute  could  be 
resol.ed  without  prejudice  to  the  differing 
Juridical  positions.  We  have,  in  the  course 
of  informal  talks  with  Ecuador,  Peru  and 
Chile,  suggested  that  the  four  countries  meet 
m  formal  conference  to  seek  a  negotiated 
solution  to  the  fisheries  problem  and  to  agree 
on  measures  for  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  fisheries  resources  of  the 
Southeastern  Pacific.  We  shall  continue  to 
explore  with  these  countries  the  posslblUt; 
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of  seeking  practical  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems and  of  a  conference  for  this  purpose. 
In  this  connection,  the  new  Ecuadorean 
Foreign  Minister  said  in  a  public  address  on 
September  2  that  his  government  had  the 
conference  proposal  under  conslderatton  and 
,fas  dUposed  to  hold  conversaUons  with  any 
country,  under  appropriate  circumstances  to 
resolve  problems. 

Q.  What  will  this  loan  contribute  to  Ecua- 
dorean development? 

Suggested,  points  In  reply : 

It  will  provide  »5.3  million  to  finance  the 
acqulslUon  of  12  fishing  vessels  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  training  program. 

Q.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  develop- 
ment project  on  Ecuadorean  production? 

Suggested  points  in  reply: 

The  loan  is  expected  eventually  to  increase 
Ecuador's  exports  of  fisheries  products  by 
about  $3  million  a  year.  ,  ^   .„ 

Q.  Win  any  U.8.  Interests  be  Involved  in 

the  project? 

Suggested  points  in  reply: 

This  is  not  specified  in  the  loan,  but  U.S. 
arms  wUl  be  free  to  submit  bids  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  fishing  vesseU.  In  addition, 
there  are  U.S.  tuna  prooessers  in  Ecuador, 
snd  much  of  Ecuador's  catch  Is  frozen  and 
shipped  to  Puerto  Rico  lor  processing. 

Q  How  many  VS.  ships  have  been  seized 
by  Ecuador? 

Suggested  points  in  reply: 

26.  over  a  period  of  15  years. 

Q.  When  did  the  seizures  start?    • 

Suggested  points  in  reply: 

In  1953. 

Q.  How  does  Ecuador  determine  the  fines — 
by  the  catch  or  the  size  of  the  vessel? 

Suggested  points  in  reply: 

By  the  size  of  the  fishing  vessel. 

Q  What's  the  total  amount  of  fines  that 
have  been  paid  to  Ecuador  by  U.S.  tuna  fish- 
ermen? 

Suggested  points  in  reply: 

About  SSSS.OOO. 


John  M.  Vorys  was  a  tower  of  strength 
and  a  leader  of  men  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  as  weU  as  in  the  Ohio 
Legislature.  He  wUl  be  missed  by  many 
friends,  both  at  home  and  to  places  afar. 

The  Mcculloch  family  extends  to  the 
Vorys  family  our  deepest  sympathy. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  M.  VORYS 
Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my   re- 
marks at  this  potot  to  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  wish 
to  jota  vvith  my  many  colleagues,  both 
from  Ohio  and  elsewhere,  to  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  Honorable  John  M.  Vorys, 
longtime  Member  of  the  VS.  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  12th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Ohio. 

I  was  deeply  saddened,  as  was  aU  of 
my  famUy,  at  the  death  of  our  great  and 
good  and  longtime  friend,  John  M.  Vorys. 
John  M.  Vorys  was  a  good  man. 
He  was  graduated  from  Yale  Univer- 
sity and  from  the  College  of  Law  of  the 
Ohio  State  University.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  pUots  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Service, 
retirtog  as  a  lieutenant.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ohio  House  of  Representa- 
tives, of  the  Ohio  Senate,  and  he  served 
as  director  of  Aeronautics  of  Ohio. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  20  years  and  then  volun- 
tarily retired.  He  served  as  a  delegate  to 
the  United  Nations  and  as  a  Regent  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  House  for  many 
years  and  was  ever  a  persuasive  leader 
in  implementing  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  cotmtry. 


INFORMATION  HANDLING:   "FOR  A 
VAST  FUTURE  ALSO" 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  to  the  Record  and 
include  extrsuieous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  "If  aU 
history  were  recorded,  we  would  probably 
find  that  emperors  and  empires  failed 
for  want  of  some  specific  piece  of  to- 
formation.  In  our  own  technological  era, 
satirists  picture  governments  going  down 
to  defeat,  or  at  least  paralyzed,  not  by 
too  little  Information,  but  by  too  much." 

On  November  24,  1965,  the  National 
Broadcasttog  Co.  presented  an  hour- 
length  documentary  entitled  "Congress 
Needs  Help."  The  opentog  scene  showed 
stacks  of  readtog  matter  collected  from 
one  Congressman's  office  that  reached 
higher  than  stalks  of  Iowa  com  at  har- 
vest time.  As  David  Brinkley  commented, 
a  Member  of  Congress  could  not  plow 
through  aU  that  if  he  did  nothing  else 
but  read  for  a  year. 

Every  congressional  office  today  is  del- 
uged with  information — material  sup- 
plied by  lobbyists,  government  publica- 
tions of  all  ktods — with  no  small  amount 
of  the  tonnage  deriving  from  Congress 
own  sources.  In  some  instances  a  Mem- 
ber gets  neither  as  much  nor  the  specific 
ktod  of  toformation  he  requires,  but  his 
problem  generally  is  that  he  receives  too 
much  toformation  and  has  no  efficient 
means  of  selecting  what  he  needs  from 
the  turgid  mass  of  documents,  books,  and 
reports  spilling  out  of  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  his  office. 

"Knowledge  is  power,"  a  Congressman 
may  remtod  himself.  But  what  ktod  of 
knowledge?  For  what  ktod  of  power?  The 
Constitution  provides  that  legislative 
power  shall  be  vested  to  Congress.  Exec- 
utive power,  says  article  2,  shall  be  vested 
to  a  President. 


WE  propose:  a  modekn  concsess 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  Congress 
should  be  primarily  concerned  with 
drafttog  the  laws  and  the  President 
with  administering  them.  Yet  it  is  esti- 
mated that  as  much  as  80  percent  of  the 
major  legislation  enacted  today  is  not 
only  initiated  by  but  drafted  within  the 
executive  branch. 

While  the  Congress  of  the  sixties  is 
neither  as  weak  as  many  of  its  Members 
claim  nor  as  powerful  as  Presidents  may 
complato,  it  is  certatoly  a  vastly  differ- 
ent institution  than  that  envisioned  by 
the  gentlemen  who  met  to  Philadelphia  a 
century  and  a  half  ago  to  frame  a  gov- 
ernment for  the  new  nation.  Perhaps  as 
Prof.  Richard  Neustadt  suggests.  "The 
separations  between  President  and  Con- 
gressmen are  partly  constitutional,  part- 
ly poUtical,  partly  attltudinal,  and  in  no 


small  degree  a  matter  of  semantics."  In 
any  event,  our  system  of  separated 
powers  is  no  longer  the  neat  arrange- 
ment described  in  the  civics  books. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  debate 
the  role  of  today  s  Congress.  We  face  a 
growing  population  with  urgent  prob- 
lems to  solve,  and  whether  the  Initiative 
for  legislative  action  to  all  cases  properly 
comes  from  the  executive  or  not,  the  pro- 
posals must  be  sifted  and  weighed  by  the 
Congress. 

Research  and  development  have  no 
longer  been  left  to  advance  at  random, 
to  the  curiosity  of  the  scientist  eager  to 
learn  more  of  nature,  or  to  the  un- 
predictable flash  of  inventive  genius.  RCt 
search  and  development  has  become  the 
industry  of  innovation,  the  instrximent 
of  progress  not  as  science  for  the  scien- 
tists but  science  in  the  service  of  man. 
Composed  of  four  hundred  thousand 
scientists  and  engtoeers,  working  at 
hundreds  of  universities  and  nearly  ten 
thousand  industrial  and  government 
laboratories,  research  and  development 
is  undertaken  in  every  one  of  our  50 
States.  R.  &  D.  is  sponsored  by  every 
major  Federal  agency. 

To  understand  this  force  of  change, 
we  must  recognize  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  activity  itself.  From  less  than  $1  bil- 
lion annually  m  1941.  research  and  de- 
velopment has  grown  to  $22  billion  some 
25  years  later  in  1966.  Of  this  $22  bUUon 
two-thirds,  that  is,  over  $15  billion,  is 
derived  from  the  Federal  Govemmwit. 
At  the  same  time,  three-fourths  of  the 
nation's  research  and  development  is 
performed  to  todustry  or  universities.  A 
very  important  fact  to  recognize,  there- 
fore. Is  that  research  and  development 
is  a  pubUcly  funded  but  privately  op- 
erated todustry  of  Innovation.  It  is  thus 
characterized  by  a  close  and  mutually 
reinforctog  partnership  betwe«i  pri- 
vate todustry.  universities,  and  govern- 
ment. From  this  triad  of  institutions, 
each  has  contributed  its  strengths.  To- 
day, American  science  and  technology — 
through  entrepreneurship,  scholarly  to- 
quiry,  and  alert  pubUc  administration —  s' 
set  a  pace  and  standard  for  excellence 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  seeks  to  fol- 
low. 

PROGRESS    ALSO    HAS    THORNS 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  prog- 
ress of  the  last  two  decades,  the  past 
is  indeed  prologue.  Eighty-five  percent 
of  all  the  scientists  and  engtoeers  who 
ever  Uved  throughout  history  are  alive 
today.  The  writings  from  their  research 
fill  35,000  technical  journals  with  a 
literature  growtog  at  a  rate  of  over  one 
million  articles  a  year.  They  offer  prom- 
ise of  even  more  exciting  discoveries  that 
could  be  aided  and  abetted  by  proper 
congressional  evaluation.  Answers  are 
being  sought  to  basic  questions  about 
the  composition  of  the  aUKn.  the  origto 
of  our  solar  system,  the  genetic  code 
that  controls  heredity  and  the  processes 
of  life  itself.  The  laser,  the  computer, 
new  metallic  or  ceramic  alloys  will  put 
man  on  the  moon  and  probe  the  ocean 
depths. 

As  he  appUes  this  knowledge,  however, 
man  may  inadvertently  damage  his  own 
environment,  soil  his  own  nest.  Automo- 
bile exhaust  pollutes  our  air,  cities  and 
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factories  discharge  sewage  In  all  too 
convenient  waterw  ays,  and  solid  waste  is 
being  generated  iMter  than  it  can  be 
disposed  of.  The  tilting  of  streams  and 
rivers  goes  on  alm<  et  unabated  as  water- 
sheds are  neglect*  d.  Urban  crowding  is 
producing  social  i  problems  while  it  de- 
stroys esthetics. 

Science  possessc  s  no  intrinsle  moral- 
ity. Practical  applications  may  produce 
just  as  many  harmful  effects  as  bene- 
fits. The  fruits  of  >ur  progress  are  often 
accompanied  by  tlioms.  Of  vital  signifi- 
cance, therefore,  i;  the  recognition  that 
with  research  « nd  development  so 
largely  supported  by  government,  what 
happens  in  this  ^  orld  In  relation  to  or 
as  a  result  of  science  depends  far  more 
on  decisions  of  his  Nation's  political 
leaders  than  It  (!  oes  on  scientists  and 
engineers.  As  sci  ence  and  technology 
have  become  new  instruments  for  gov- 
ernment policy,  t  ley  have  also  become 
responsibilities.  Iiiprovement  of  human 
welfare-  is  depend  ;nt  upon  the  wise  se- 
fectloir-of  publl<  purposes  to  which 
science  is  directe<l,  upon  the  allocation 
of  public  resourcss  for  their  Achieve- 
ments, and  upon  the  organization  of 
government  smd  prudent  management 
of  these  funds. 

Congress  has  re  sponslbllity  to  set  pub- 
lic purpose,  to  alli  >cate  resoiu*ces,  to  test 
the  validity  of  pn  posals  from  the  Presi- 
dent against  the  ^  Ishes  and  mood  of  the 
people.  In  carryiag  out  its  legislative, 
oversight,  and  re  )resentatlve  functions. 
Congress  must  h  ive  not  only  full  and 
free  access  to  info  rmation  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  bit  the  analytical  capa- 
bility to  separate  the  "signals  from  the 
noise."  Moreover,  if  Congress  is  to  re- 
tsiin  any  degree  of  autonomy,  it  must 
equip  itself  with  the  necessary  machin- 
ery and  avail  ittelf  of  adequate  man- 
power for  indeper  dent  intelligence  gath- 
ering, sorting,  ard  analysis. 

IMPmOVIMC   THl     COMMITTKC    STSTKM 

Congress  has  ilways  performed  the 
substantive  work  of  legislation  through 
committee.  Tra<  Itionally,  committees 
have  been  the  prtmary  sources  of  in- 
formation necessiry  to  the  Congress- 
man. Now,  committees  have  additionally 
taken  on  increaang  responsibility  for 
oversight  of  the  aAixinlstration.  As  legis- 
lation has  grown  niore  complex,  the  need 
of  technical  speciaasts  to  assist  the  com- 
mittees has  become  greater.  As  govern- 
ment programs  continue  to  proliferate, 
the  need  of  Oongj-ess  for  an  over-all 
analytical  capability  to  weigh  existing 
programs  against  new  solutions  to  na- 
tional ills  and  both  against  national 
means,  becomes  more  acute  than  ever. 

Confined  withinjthe  Jurisdictions  laid 
down  In  House  lule  11.  the  standing 
committees  of  thelHouse  concern  them- 
selves with  only  fractions  of  the  total 
activity  of  government.  No  single  unit  of 
Congress  is  looklig  across  the  board  at 
the  sum  of  the  ]  ration's  goals  and  re- 
sources. Funding  s  done  piecemeal,  with 
one  conmilttee  g  anting  authority,  an- 
other actuidly  ap  >ropriating  the  money, 
eft  to  find  the  means 
I  money  will  be  available 


and  yet  a  third 
for  assuring  that 


for  the  program-  -with  the  whole  process 


repeated  on  the 
Hill.  The  simple 


other  side  of  Capitol 
fact  is  that  as  of  now. 


Congress  is  patently  unable  to  cope  with 
the  total  expenditure  by  the  Government 
in  relation  to  clearly  defined  priorities. 

For  example.  Federal  assistance  to 
education  is  carried  out  by  more  than 
40  different  agencies  and  departments  of 
the  executive  branch,  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  overseeing  the  different  pro- 
grams scattered  among  most  of  the 
standing  committees  of  both  House  and 
Senate.  Indeed,  we  may  question  whether 
even  the  President  can  say  precisely  how 
much  of  the  Government's  dollar  is  spent 
for  education. 

A  second  example  is  found  In  cormec- 
tlon  with  the  Governments  war  on  pov- 
erty: A  score  of  executive  agencies  are 
involved  with  this  problem  in  one  war  or 
another,  each  requesting  sums  of  money 
for  its  programs.  One  of  my  Democratic 
colleagues  says  the  trouble  with  many 
of  these  new  programs  are  that  they  are 
"grand  shin  plasters  that  fail  to  deal 
adequately  with  even  the  immediate 
problem." 

The  role  of  a  congressional  committee 
in  our  system  is  to  research  complex 
problems  and  report  back  to  Congress. 
If  no  effective  distinction  between  ma- 
jority and  minority  positions  is  made  in 
committee,  meaningful  floor  debate  and 
a  careful  amending  process  are  impos- 
sible. As  a  result  of  the  investigative 
skill  and  exhaustive  research  efforts  of 
our  staff  director,  the  Committee  on  In- 
creased Minority  StafBng  of  the  88th 
Congress  was  able  to  docimient  a  situa- 
tion in  which  minority  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  receiving  such  limited  assist- 
ance from  expert  personnel  assigned  to 
the  standing  committees  that  the  wonder 
is  that  any  differentiation  at  all  was 
made  on  most  of  the  issues  before  the 
national  legislature  that  year.  The  situa- 
tion clearly  spoke  to  the  very  health  of 
our  governmental  process. 

In  order  that  all  participants  In  the 
legislative  process  may  have  adequate 
information  and  equal  assistance  at  the 
committee  stage.  Congress  should  take 
urgent  action  to:  First,  correct  the  im- 
balance of  partisan  staff  available  to 
minority  members  of  committees:  sec- 
ond, provide  a  measure  of  job  security 
for  minority  employees  through  a  guar- 
antee that  the  hire  and  fire  power  of 
these  people  rests  with  the  ranking  and 
minority  members  of  each  committee: 
and  third,  clarify  and  upgrade  the  posi- 
tions of  all  positions  of  all  committee  em- 
ployees through  the  establishment  of 
job  descriptions. 

THK   IXOISLATIVK    RB>«BXMCX    SXXVICC 

The  second  major  source  of  informa- 
tion for  the  Congressman  is  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  (LRS)  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  Established  in  1914  by 
administrative  action  within  the  Library, 
the  Service  has  been  in  continuous  exist- 
ence for  more  than  50  years.  The  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  put  It 
on  a  statutory  basis,  raised  It  to  full- 
fledged  departmental  rank  within  the 
Library,  expanded  its  staff,  and  sp^ed 
out  its  duties  in  broad  langiiage. 

In  essence,  the  Service  was  com- 
manded to  supply  accurate  and  objective 
Information,  research,  analysis,  and 
evaluation  of  legislative  matters  of  inter- 
est to  the  committees  and  Members  of 


Congress.  Implicit  in  the  expansion  of 
the  Service  and  its  functions  was  the 
belief  that  Congress  must  attain  parity 
with  the  executive  branch  in  access  to 
information  and  expertise.  The  Service 
was  to  help  Congress  avoid  overreliance 
on  the  executive  branch  and  other  public 
or  private  sources,  including  lobbies,  for 
the  facts  and  research  assistance  it  re- 
quires. Members  of  Congress  receive  from 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  that 
rarest  of  all  Washington  products:  the 
disinterested  point  of  view,  the  imdis- 
torted  fact,  the  impartial  and  nonparti- 
san analysis  and  evaluation  of  con- 
troversial public  policy  issues.  Obviously, 
these  are  essential  to  Intelligent  and  in- 
formed decisionmaking. 

The  language  of  the  Service's  statute 
speaks  of  "legislative  proposals,"  data 
bearing  upon  legislation,"  "summaries 
and  digests  of  public  hearings,  and  of 
bills  and  resolutions  of  a  public  general 
nature."  If  LRS  dealt  with  nothing  more 
than  this,  its  value  would  still  be  inesti- 
mable and  the  weight  of  its  burden  stag- 
gering. With  the  encouragement  of  Con- 
gress, however,  the  Service  has  inter- 
preted this  language  quite  broadly  and 
thereby  approached  its  obligations  more 
realistically.  Congressmen,  the  Service 
recognizes,  are  not  legislators  alone — they 
are  also  educators,  leaders  of  public 
opinion,  and  interceders  between  their 
often  puzzled  and  desperate  constituents 
and  the  awesome  impersonality  of  a 
colossal  Federal  Government.  In  these 
areas,  too,  LRS  attempts  to  serve  the 
Members  of  Congress. 

Because  of  its  direct  relationship  with 
the  Legislature,  the  problems  encoun- 
tered by  the  Service  reflect  the  increas- 
ing and  increasingly  complex  tasks  faced 
by  Congress.  As  summed  up  by  the  Serv- 
ice's former  director.  Dr.  Hugh  Elsbree. 
LRS  "has  too  much  of  too  many  kinds  of 
things  to  do.  given  its  present  resources  " 
In  1946,  the  year  of  the  passage  of  Re- 
organization Act,  the  Service  handled 
16,444  Inquiries  with  a  stoff  of  95.  Nine- 
teen years  later,  with  little  more  than 
double  that  staff,  it  answered  113.628  re- 
quests, a  workload  increase  of  almost 
700  percent. 

Clearly,  tUe  Legislative  Reference 
Service  cannot  perform  its  fimctions  ef- 
fectively without  sufficient  manpower. 
Quality  of  research  necessarily  deterio- 
rates under  the  pressure  of  an  ever- 
mounting  workload.  Furthermore,  as  our 
Nation's  population  Increases,  the  ex- 
tent of  congressional  activities  will  con- 
tinue to  grow,  imposing  still  greater  bur- 
dens on  the  Service.  A  substantial  addi- 
tion to  its  staff  is  imperative. 

One  aspect  of  the  Service's  workload 
problem  that  has  received  considerable 
attention  recently  is  that  involving  con- 
stituent requests.  The  assistance  given 
in  connection  with  these  requests  is  of 
great  value  to  Members  of  Congress,  not 
only  because  it  helps  them  help  their 
constituents,  but  also  because  such  In- 
qiiiries  frequently  prompt  research  of 
real  value  to  the  Member  in  connection 
with  pending  legislation,  the  exercise  of 
legislative  oversight,  or  matters  of  long- 
range  Interest.  In  terms  of  numbers, 
more  than  half  the  inquiries  received  by 
the  Service  originate  with  constituents. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  LRS  spends  half 
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its  time  on  such  business;  actually,  con- 
stituent requests  take  up  only  about  19 
percent  of  the  Service's  total  research 
Ume  They  do,  however,  cut  into  the  time 
available  to  the  staff  for  dealing  with 
legislatively  related  research.  With  addi- 
tional staff  resources.  LRS  should  reor- 
ganize itself  in  a  maimer  that  will  shift 
this  burden  away  from  subject  special- 
iste  who  should  be  devoting  themselves 

Dr.  Elsbree  described  the  current  work- 
load situation  in  this  way:        .     ,^      . 

Tbe  basic  problem  of  the  Service  today  1b 
not  that  we  do  not  do  a  great  deal  of  legU- 
laUvely  related  work— we  do  incalculably 
more  than  In  1946.  thanks  to  the  tremen- 
dous impact  of  the  LaFollette-Monroney  Act 
of  the  date  and  to  the  vigorous  and  imag- 
inative leadership  of  Dr.  Ernest  S.  OrlfBth 
wbo  headed  the  Service  for  so  many  years. 
But  first,  the  scope  and  the  complexity  of 
legislative  activity.  Including  legislative  over- 
sight of  governmental  operations,  have  in- 
creased enormously;  and  secondly,  the  In- 
dlvldvial  Member's  relations  with  his  con- 
sUtuency  have  changed  vasUy,  producing 
(a)  a  greater  need  of  the  Member  to  take  a 
stand,  and  to  brief  nimseU  on.  more  and 
more  Issues,  and  (b)  a  greater  need  of  the 
Member  for  types  of  Information  and  assist- 
ance connected  with  acUvltles  of  his  office 
but  not  so  closely  related  to  actual  legisla- 
tion— like  answering  constituent  inquiries, 
keeping  his  constituents  Informed  about  U- 
gues  they  are  Interested  In  and  his  efforts 
on  their  behaU,  preparing  talks  for  pubUc 
appearances,  and  so  on.  These  are  the  trends 
that  have  created  such  a  terrific  problem 
for  lis. 

Obviously,  the  Service  must  have  addi- 
tional personnel  to  meet  its  present  and 
growing  responsibilities.  But  beyond  this. 
LRS  must  expand  the  scope  of  its  serv- 
ice in  order  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of 
Congress.  As  the  legislature  becomes  in- 
volved in  more  and  more  subjects,  the 
Service  must  have  a  recruiting  and  hir- 
ing ssrstem  flexible  enough  to  permit  It 
to  employ  at  relatively  short  notice  ex- 
perts in  those  subjects.  It  should  also 
have  the  capability  of  supplementing  Its 
core  staff  with  outside  consultants,  ad- 
visers, and  research  organizations  to  deal 
with  projects  beyond  its  normal  areas  of 
specialization. 

Furthermore,  the  Service  must  be  en- 
couraged to  adopt  new  techniques  in  as- 
sisting Members  and  committees  of  Con- 
gress. These  might  include,  for  example, 
establishing  a  roster  of  ad  hoc  consult- 
ants who  could  be  made  available  to  Con- 
gressmen for  short  periods.  Briefings  and 
seminars  for  Members  and  their  staffs 
on  a  variety  of  special  subjects  might 
also  be  useful. 

Automated  information  retrieval  is  a 
must  for  the  Service.  Congress  has  been 
inexcusably  slow  in  exploring  the  pos- 
sibilities of  electronic  information  sys- 
tems to  aid  it  in  the  legislative  process. 
The  fimctions  of  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  present  a  tantalizing  num- 
ber of  opportunities  for  utilizing  such 
devices. 

The  physical  facilities  now  available 
to  the  Service  are  hardly  conducive  to 
creating  the  kind  of  atmosphere  in  which 
thoughtful  research  can  best  be  carried 
out.  Cramped  quarters  and  second-hand 
equipment  not  only  hamper  the  present 
staff  but  also  hinder  LRS  in  recruiting 
and  retaining  the  top-level  professional 


talent  it  must  have.  Congress  should  pro- 
vide suitable  facilities  If  it  expects  to  at- 
tract the  caliber  of  research  personnel  it 
wants  and  needs. 

Finally.  Congtress  should  give  some 
thought  to  unifying  its  research  orga- 
nizations. The  Office  of  the  Coordinator 
of  Information,  established  solely  for  the 
use  of  the  House  of  Representotives  in 
1947.  largely  duplicates  the  quick-answer 
function  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service.  Congress  should  transfer  the  op- 
erations of  this  office  to  the  Service. 

AUTOMATED  INFOHMATION  HANDLING 

Since  the  development  of  the  elec- 
tronic computer  shortly  after  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  major  emphasis  in  re- 
search and  development  has  been  placed 
upon    evolving    techniques    and    man- 
machine  procedures,  as  well  as  developing 
equipment,  that  could  aid  a  wide  range  of 
information  consimiers.  Today,  the  dual 
impact  of  the  "Information  explosion" 
and  automatic  data  processing— ADP— 
is  felt  in  all  areas  of  American  society — 
business,  education,  government,  indus- 
try, and  the  professions.  Through  the 
concept  of  time  sharing  and  utilization 
of  "on  line"  equipment,  each  is  increas- 
ingly able  to  borrow  from  and  contribute 
to  the  store  of  hiformation  of  the  others. 
By  way  of  caution,  one  is  advised  to 
bear  constantly  in  mind  that  the  cardinal 
component  of  information  systems  is  the 
human  element,  or.  in  the  Irrepressible 
style  of  my  good  friend  Tom  Curtis, 
"idiot  input  produces  idiot  output."  The 
concept  which  should  govern  the  utiliza- 
tion of  ADP  devices  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  they  can  sort,  merge,  compute,  as- 
semble, compile,  translate,  extract,  store, 
and  retrieve  data,  but  only  at  the  ex- 
plicit direction  of  the  human  controller. 
Computers  do  not  "think."  They  are  also 
fantastically  costly. 

The  subtleties  of  the  Information  needs 
of  the  legislator  in  particular  make  re- 
quirements delineation  for  Congress  a 
sine  qua  nom.  As  Charles  Dechert  points 
out 


The  problem  of  congressional  access  to 
Information  might  be  better  defined  as  a 
problem  of  Information  management.  What 
specific  elements  of  information  are  needed  to 
make  what  Judgments?  Where  are  these  ele- 
ments located?  How  are  they  to  be  retrieved? 
And  how  should  they  be  presented  In  order  to 
be  meaningful? 


Pour  criteria  determine  the  wise  use  of 
an  automatic  information  system:  com- 
pleteness, accuracy,  tlmeUness.  and  rele- 
vance of  the  information.  Both  techni- 
cal and  nontechnical  co.asiderations  must 
be  taken  into  account  when  undertaking 
system  analysis  and  design,  and  these 
factors,  inextricably  linked,  should  be 
recognized  by  all  persons  involved  in  the 
system.  In  order  to  utilize  ADP  systen^ 
in  an  optimum  way,  men  must  work  with 
machines,  using  them  selectively  and  on 
a  priority  basis. 

ADP  IN  USE  IN  THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

Although  there  have  been  identifiable 
needs  throughout  the  Federal  commu- 
nity for  increased  utilization  of  auto- 
matic data-processing  equipment,  the 
executive  branch  stands  alone  as  the 
pioneer  in  acquiring  both  personnel  and 
equipment.  From  only  90  computers  in 
1956,   2,188   electronic   computers   were 


projected  for  fiscal  year  1965.  Thirty- 
five  agencies  own  or  lease  ADP  equip- 
ment—fiscal year  1965— and  the  invest- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tinues to  rise — in  fiscal  year  1965.  $1.- 
132,000.000  was  spent  on  ADP  equipment 
and  services. 

Since  the  need  for  machine  support 
was  identifiable  readily  in  the  Buieau  of 
the  Census  application  areas,  one  of  the 
earliest  ADP  capabilities  was  created  to 
help  process  statistical  information  on 
population,  housing,  construction,  for- 
eign trade,  agriculture,  business,  govern-" 
ment.  industry,  and  transportation.  Sev- 
eral types  of  computers  have  been  used, 
and  data  has  been  stored  in  the  form  of 
punched  cards,  magnetic  tapes,  tabula- 
tions, and  census  and  survey  records. 
Also,  national  and  regional  statistical 
samples  are  kept  both  on  punched  cards 
and  computer  tape. 

Because  technological  requirements  re- 
lated to  national  defense  often  required 
substantial  ADP  support,  priority  was 
established  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  conduct  research — both  basic 
and  applied — and  development  in  ADP 
equipment,  techniques,  and  procedures. 
In  some  instances,  special  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  designing  complete  systems; 
exemplary  of  this  was  the  work  in  the 
command  and  control  area  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  and  the  North  Amer- 
ican Air  Defense  Conunsmd.  Large,  joint 
Government-contractor  teams  comprised 
of  military  planners,  programers,  sys- 
tems analysts,  and  engineers  worked  long 
and  hard  in  an  intensive  effort  to  pro- 
vide the  type  of  rapid  response  capability 
necessary  to  insure  military  prepared- 
ness. 

The  services  performed  with  ADP  sup- 
port by  the  Defense  Documentation 
Center— DDC— are  particularly  note- 
worthy. This  gro\ip.  formerly  called  the 
Armed  Services  Technical  Information 
Agency— ASTIA— is  the  organization 
which  "seeks  to  keep  ready  at  hand  all  of 
the  research  results  obtained  by  or  for 
the  military  departments  and  other  DOD 
components." 

Through  Government  sponsorship  of 
Project  LITE— Legal  Information 
Through  Electronics — It  has  been  pos- 
sible to  place  the  entire  United  SUtes 
Code  on  magnetic  tape.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor, 
collects,  analyzes,  and  publishes  na- 
tional, regional,  and  local  data  on  retail 
and  wholesale  prices,  wages  and  salaries, 
consumer  expenditures,  employment  and 
unemployment,  and  other  key  data  of 
acute  interest  to  Congress.  In  yet  another 
significant  area,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  continues  to  add  to  its  ADP  capa- 
bility for  the  purpose  of  processing  in- 
come tax  returns.  By  1967,  in  fact,  the 
entire  processing  job  of  IRS  will  be  com- 
puterized. 

Other  application  areas  exist,  such  as 
in  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
where  large-scale  information  hsuidling 
systems  using  ADP  have  been  established 
and  developed.  Clearly,  with  respect  to 
Government  use  of  automatic  data 
processing,  "it  is  the  executive  branch, 
not  Congress,  that  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  new  information  techniques;  and 
In  so  doing,  it  has  gained  the  advantage 
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over    Congress    thijughout    the    entire 
policymaking  proc«  b." 
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In  projecting  AIP  support  for  Con- 
gress, one  is  faced  w  th  the  usual  discour- 
aging array  of  com  iderations.  The  pur- 


and    operation    of 
terms  of  "hardware" 


i4nd  "software."  is  «  normously  expensive. 
In  order  to  exact  n  aximum  efHclency  at 
minimum  cost,  system  design  must  be 
based  on  user  need,  both  in  terms  of 
kinds  of  informati  >n  and  recurrence  of 
use 

Who  will  be  th<  users?  To  speak  of 
"Congress"  as  a  uier  is  to  speak  of  its 
committees,  its  MBmbers,  and  its  em- 
ployees. What  klni  b  of  needs  are  felt  by 
these  different  con  iponents?  How  much 
of  the  information  needed  by  all  three  is 
of  such  a  nature  hat  it  must  be  con- 
stantly updated  an  I  made  available  on  a 
daily,  even  hourly,  basis?  Where  should 
the  systems  operation  be  located?  Who 
wUl  gavwm  Its  use  md  have  responaibil- 
i*y  fon  werseelng  1  ta  personnel  and  up- 
keep? In  light  of  ;he  intertwined  rela- 
tionships between  Executive  and  Con- 
gress today,  do  pos  ribUitles  exist  for  "on 
line"  sharing  of  in  Formation  by  the  two 
branches? 

The  improvemert  of  any  information 
handling  system  si  ould  be  performed  In 
a  modular  step-b3  -step  fashion,  com- 
mencing with  a  the  rough  analysis  of  the 
existing  system.  Tliis  approach  neces- 
saully  takes  into  coi  islderatlon  the  essen- 
tial criteria  for  evaJ  uating  system  opera- 
tion cost,  performance,  reliability,  and 
maintainability.       1 

Moreover,  the  attAudes  of  the  informa- 
tion users  must  be  ( onditioned  to  accept 
innovative  metho<s  while  guarding 
against  the  tenden  ;y  to  throw  out  the 
baby  with  the  bath  trater.  Computers  are 
a  relatively  new  lyienomenon,  and  as 
anything  new  ten<i  s  toward  an  imme- 
diate polarization  of  reactions,  both 
blind  fear  and  blin*  I  acceptance  charac- 
terize many  discuss  ions  of  ADP  support 
for  Congress. 

Lost  in  the  lexlco  i  of  such  buzz  words 
as  "buffer  storage "  "random  access." 
and  "Williams  tub* ."  some  people  seem 
convinced  that  the  M)mplex  information 
handling  problems  of  the  Congress  can 
be  solved  by  puttli  g  anything  and  ev- 
erything on  magnet  c  tape.  Disks,  drums, 
and  tape  together,  t  le  cheapest  and  most 
practical  method  of  storing  static — fixed 
In  space  and  avalla  jle  at  any  time — In- 
formation at  presen  t  is  between  the  cov- 
ers of  a  book,  of  v  hlch  the  Library  of 
Congress  has  mllllo  is. 

As  an  illustratlcn  of  the  other  ex- 
treme, one  Congreisman  remarked  re- 
cently that  the  las  thing  he  wanted  to 
hear  was  any  talc  of  C(»nputers  for 
Congress: 

In  my  opinion.  It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for 
thA  country  when  C  ongressmen  have  been 
replaced  by  computet  i. 

Although  he  prob  ibly  could  be  replaced 
by  a  mimeograph  i  lachlne.  It  is  Impor- 
tant to  recognize  i  hat  fear  Is  no  more 
conducive  to  prac  ical  decisionmaking 
with  respect  to  au»mated  information 
handling  than  Inf  a  iuatlon  with  the  new 
machines. 


STTOGKSTKD  APTUCATIONS 

Many  State  legislatures  are  far  ahead 
of  Congress  in  the  application  of  com- 
puter technology  to  the  legislative  proc- 
ess, and  while  Congress  is  unique  in 
many  respects,  certain  of  its  activities 
are  common  to  all  deliberative  lawmak- 
ing bodies.  As  Sam  R.  Haley,  legislative 
counsel  for  the  State  of  Oregon,  noted  in 
testimony  before  the  Joint  Organization 
Committee: 

It  Is  also  Important  that  we  realize  that 
the  buBlneea  of  assisting  lawmakers  has  cer- 
tain common  denominators.  The  production 
of  legislative  drafts  for  Introduction,  their 
printing  and  reprinting  from  the  time  of 
Introduction  through  enactment  and  com- 
pilation and,  finally,  the  supplying  of  Infor- 
mation regarding  their  status,  disposition 
and  content  at  these  various  stages  Is  a 
commen  legislative  operation. 

With  the  introduction  of  more  than 
13.000  measures  in  the  House  alone  last 
year,  it  is  difBciilt  to  comprehend  how 
Congress  could  f  aU  to  take  advantage  of 
computer  technology  for  the  storage  and 
retrieval  of  this  most  fundamental  in- 
formation while  it  allowed  the  executive 
branch  to  spend  more  than  $1  billion  for 
automatic  data  processing  in  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

Another  application  of  ADP  that  seems 
to  me  overripe  for  study  Is  in  the  matter 
of  committee  meetings,  hearings,  and  re- 
ports. The  workload  of  every  Congress- 
man is  such  that  he  scarcely  has  time  to 
attend  all  the  hearings  and  keep  up  with 
the  reports  of  the  committees  on  which 
he  serves,  let  alone  the  activities  of  the 
other  17  or  18  c<Hnmlttees  of  the  House, 
not  to  mention  those  of  Senate  commit- 
tees. As  a  result,  he  must  r^  in  large 
part  on  the  advice  of  his  colleagues  In 
casting  his  vote  for  or  against  a  majority 
of  the  bills  that  come  to  the  floor.  In 
some  cases,  legislation  may  be  passed 
before  printed  hearings  are  available  to 
all  Members.  With  the  aid  of  computers, 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  appearing  on 
major  legislation  could  be  abstracted 
and  printed  out  dally,  reports  stored  for 
fast  callup  in  reference  to  past  activity 
by  the  committee  in  this  area,  and  rec- 
ords maintained  of  committee  members' 
votes.  Additionidly.  conflicts  in  the 
scheduling  of  meetings  could  be  dimin- 
ished if  not  eliminated. 

Certainly  housekeeping  functions,  such 
as  payroll  acoountiiig  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  employee  records,  should  be 
automated  without  further  delay.  Hie 
laws  governing  the  reporting  of  cam- 
paign expenditures  and  the  activities  of 
lobbyists  should  be  tightened  up  and 
ADP  api^ed  to  the  collection  and  stor- 
age of  this  information. 

A  particularly  fascinating  application 
of  computer  technology  to  the  Congress- 
man's informational  needs  is  the  con- 
sideration of  some  SDI — Selective  Dis- 
semination of  Information— system  to 
support  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice in  keeping  Members  abreast  of  all 
new  literature  relevant  to  their  indi^'id- 
ual  fields  of  Inquiry.  One  no  longer  de- 
scribes Information  coming  Into  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  in  terms  of  numbers 
of  documents,  books,  and  articles;  ma- 
terial is  wheeled  in  dally  by  the  truck- 
load.  This  Information  must  be  sorted, 
scanned,     and     cataloged     eventually. 


Modem  man-machine  handling  could 
speed  the  process,  resulting  in  fast  print- 
out of  bibliographical  material  for  use 
by  the  Congressman  in  keeping  up  with 
current  writing  in  areas  of  his  choice, 
whether  the  subject  matter  is  directly 
related  to  his  committee  assignment  or 
not.  Reference  retrieval  is  a  relatively 
simple  task  for  a  computer,  especially  in 
response  to  prearranged  search  cate- 
gories. What  vast  new  horizons  this  could 
open  up. 

I  have  barely  touched  upon  specific  ap- 
plications of  automatic  data  processing 
to  the  legislative  process.  Yet.  it  is  clear 
that  Congress  is  far  behind  the  times— 
behind  the  executive  branch,  the  State 
legislatures,  educational  institutions. 
business.  Industry,  and  the  professions— 
in  the  handling  of  information.  Knowl- 
edge is  power.  The  uses  to  which  that 
knowledge  is  put  determine  the  fate  of 
our  own  Nation  and  increasingly  influ- 
ence the  destiny  of  others.  Information 
is  the  key  to  wise  decisionmaking.  If 
the  people  would  retain  a  voice  in  their 
Government,  if  Congress  would  regain 
its  stature  as  a  coequal  partner  with 
the  executive  branch.  Congressmen  must 
look  to  the  Improvement  of  their  methods 
of  gathering,  sorting,  and  analyzing  data. 
The  need  is  fundamental.  The  case  is 
urgent. 

CONOaC88IONAI.-ACAOnCIC  LIAISOK 

Many  ties  exist  between  Congress  and 
the  academic  commimity  now,  of  course, 
but  they  are  for  the  most  part  informal 
and  short  lived.  Congress  could  both  im- 
prove the  quality  and  variety  of  its  in- 
formation and  contribute  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  legislative  process  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  students,  and 
ultimately  the  people,  by  strengthening 
the  overall  relationship. 

As  an  immediate  step  in  the  direction 
of  improving  professorial  contact  with 
Congress.  I  recommend  that  a  special 
section  of  the  House  gallery  be  set  aside 
for  visiting  scholars.  WhUe  I  stoutly  de- 
fend  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  watch 
his  Congress  in  action,  the  simple  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  gallery  space  is  limited 
and  heavy  tourist  traffic  results  in  the 
scholar's  being  iiprooted  often  after  only 
15  minutes'  observatiim.  This  is  hardly 
enough  time  to  witness  the  proceedings 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  may  be 
crucial  to  his  understanding  of  a  bill's 
passage  or  defeat.  Special  passes  could 
be  issued  to  scholars  and  a  small  section 
of  the  gallery  reserved  for  them,  much 
as  a  section  of  the  House  gallery  is  re- 
served for  members  of  the  press. 

Second.  I  heartily  endorse  a  proposal 
made  by  George  Agree,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Committee  for  an 
Effective  Congress,  before  the  Joint  Or- 
ganization Committee  last  year.  Mr. 
Agree  proposed: 

Any  time  a  group  of  Members  (of  Con- 
greaa)  wish  to  undertake  a  particular  study, 
the  Congreea  Itself  should  provide  them  with 
the  facUlUes  to  do  so.  .  .  .  The  preMnt  con- 
dition of  Members  who  want  to  pursue  some 
subject  that  may  not  be  on  the  legislaUve 
agenda,  or  to  make  an  independent  study  of 
a  subject  that  Is  on.  Is  one  of  almost  com- 
plete frustration.  The  few  "task  forces'  or 
"study  groups"  that  are  organised  for  such 
purposes  too  frequently  founder  tor  lack  of 
staff  and  facilities. 
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Mr.  Agree's  procedure  would  require 
that  a  minimum  number  of  members, 
say  15,  perhaps  with  the  qualification 
that  no  group  be  comprised  of  more  than 
75  or  80  percent  of  the  members  of  one 
party,  constitute  such  a  group.  After 
the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  group's 
inquiry  had  been  approved  by  the  Speak- 
er and  minority  leader,  the  members 
would  be  given  oCBce  space,  facilities,  and 
funds  for  the  employment  of  the  neces- 
sary research  and  secretarial  personnel 
to  carry  out  their  study.  Additionally, 
funds  might  be  authorized  for  such 
travel  as  members  of  the  group  wished  to 
undertake  or  to  reimburse  experts  in- 
vited to  Washington  for  consultation  by 
the  group.  Tlie  unit  would  have  no  leg- 
islative or  political  authority;  however. 
its  work  would  liecome  the  property  of 
the  standing  committees  of  most  nearly 
related  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Agree's  proposal  is  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  a  better  informed  Congress 
and  improved  communication  and  rela- 
tions between  scholars  and  Congressmen. 
The  cost  in  consideration  of  the  benefits 
to  t}oth  would  be  negligible. 

The  fellowship  program  of  the  Amer- 
ican Political  Science  Association  is  per- 
haps the  most  successful  venture  of  this 
kind  to  date,  and  it  augurs  for  the  suc- 
cess of  such  a  program  as  Mr.  Agree  has 
proposed.  By  itself,  however,  the  APSA 
program  should  be  expanded  and  better 
publicized.  A  similar  fellowship  program 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Brookings  In- 
stitutlOTi  has  proved  immeasurably  bene- 
ficial to  both  Congress  and  the  partici- 
pating scholars. 

A  collateral  effort  might  be  attempted 
Dv  Congress  based  somewhat  on  the  pat- 
tern established  by  the  Nleman  Founda- 
tion. Each  year  since  1938.  thanks  to  a 
generous  bequest  of  the  late  Agnes  Wahl 
Nieman  and  an  irmovative  decision  by 
the  university's  president,  James  Bryant 
Conant,  a  dozen  or  so  newspapermen 
spend  a  year  on  leave  from  their  papers 
pursuing  studies  of  their  own  choice  at 
Harvard  University.  They  may  take  any 
course  they  want,  or  none  at  all  If  they 
can  find  a  shorter  route  to  the  informa- 
tion they  are  after.  No  degrees  are 
awarded;  no  credits  are  earned  for  the 
courses  taken. 

Obviously,  a  Congressman  could  not 
take  a  year  of  leave  from  his  duties.  How- 
ever, he  could  take  2  weeks,  or  depending 
on  the  woiUoad  of  the  session,  as  much 
as  2  months,  each  year  in  November  or 
December,  to  live  on  campus  and  pursue 
such  studies  as  his  time  permitted  and 
his  interest  dictated.  As  with  the  Nieman 
fellowships,  the  program  would  be  limit- 
ed to  Congressmen  who  had  served  at 
least  one  full  term  and  had  been  elected 
to  a  second;  and.  as  with  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, the  success  of  the  program  would 
be  determined  at  least  50  percent  by  the 
cooperation  of  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties participating. 

Si^Ject  to  administrative  procedures 
of  each  institution,  the  Congressman 
could  audit  any  lectures,  attend  any  lab 
sessions,  and  In  general  participate  in 
any  educational  activities  on  campus.  He 
would  have  free  access  to  the  resources 
of  the  university's  library,  and  as  the 


school's  "Congressman  in  residence."  he 
would  be  expected  to  participate  in  week- 
end seminars  and  informal  discussions 
with  teachers  and  students. 

Even  though  the  press  of  his  official 
duties  would  permit  each  Congressman 
only  a  brief  residency  and  very  limited 
study,  the  reciprocal  benefits  from  such  a 
program  would  seem  to  make  it  worth 
a  trial  run.  In  fact,  the  idea  has  been 
successfully  tested.  Former  Congressman 
John  Lindsay  spent  weekends  "in  resi- 
dence" on  the  campuses  of  the  University 
of  Iowa  and  Washington  University  in 
St.  Louis.  Jolin  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
experience  and  gained  from  it,  and  in 
both  cases,  the  response  of  faculty,  stu- 
dents, and — thanks  to  splendid  report- 
ing by  the  press — public,  was  uniformly 
enthusiastic. 

In  my  capacities  at  various  times  as  a 
liistory  teacher,  president  of  the  VS. 
Capitol  Historical  Society,  and  legis- 
lator at  both  State  and  National  levels. 
I  have  visited  hundreds  of  university 
and  college  campuses.  Diulng  our  resi- 
dency in  Washington.  Mrs.  Schwengel 
and  I  have  hosted  more  than  a  score  of 
college  professors  and  over  100  college 
students  in  our  home.  The  contact  In 
every  case  has  been  exhilirating  for 
us.  and  we  have  been  gratified  by  the 
letters  from  our  guests  expressing  their 
appreciation  of  the  opportunity  these 
visits  provided  them  to  get  a  first-hand 
view  of  their  Government  in  Washington. 
I  am  convinced  that  a  "Congressman  in 
residence"  program  would  be  welcomed 
by  most  colleges  and  universities  across 
the  country  and  would  prove  beneficial 
to  every  Congressman  who  participated 
in  it. 

CONCLTTSION 

As  she  entered  the  1960*s.  America 
could  count  more  than  one-third  of  her 
population  under  20  years  of  age. 

These  young  people  inherit  the  proud 
ideals  and  unfulfilled  dreams  of  a  strong 
and  growing  Nation.  They  face  the  ex- 
citement of  making  new  discoveries, 
crossing  new  horizons.  They  face  as  well 
the  challenge  of  finding  solutions  to  new 
problems. 

As  we  labor  to  strengthen  the  ma- 
chinery of  our  National  Legislature  in 
order  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  the 
sixties,  we  would  do  well  to  remind  our- 
selves, as  Lincoln  reminded  Members  of 
Congress  a  century  ago: 

The  struggle  of  today  la  not  altogether  for 
today— It  Is  for  a  vast  future  also. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  CHIANTED 


By  luianimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  suiy  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Adaib.  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday. 
September  18;  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Watson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hunt),  for  1  hour,  on  September  11; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  RiEGLE  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure).  for  5  minutes,  on  September  11; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr,  RoDiNO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery),  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Pickle,  for  20  minutes,  today. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Satlor  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  .  on  account  of  death  in 

the  family.  .     ,  „ 

Mr.  WmwALL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
C^RALO  R.  Ford),  for  today  and  tomor- 
row, on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Haqan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
of  the  wedt,  on  accoimt  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Flyht  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consoit.  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to:  ^ 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  HosHER  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Schwengel  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rumsfeld)  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Rumsfeld's  special  order  on  the  leg- 
islative reorganization  proposals  and  the 
election  reform  legislation:) 

Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  MizE. 

Mrs.  DwYER. 

Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Bush  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Clube)  immediately  following  the  special 
order  of  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Schwengel  following  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Rumsfeld  in  his  special  order 

tod&y. 

Mr.  Hays  and  to  Include  an  editorial. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hunt)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  MosHER. 

Mr.  ZWACH. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  GURNEY. 

Mr.  Meskill  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  AsHBROOK  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Utt  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KtTYKKNDALL. 

Mr.  GuDE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  RUPPE. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Bhoomtiild  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
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quest  of  Mr.  MomsoMiRY)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  mfitter:) 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Long  of  M^Tland  In  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  McCarthy  iii  10  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  t  fro  instances 

Mr.  MooRHXAD  in]  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Plynt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Teinessee  in  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Waldh  in  twt>  Instances. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  HiBiBT. 

Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Hays  in  two  ihstances. 

Mr.  PoDELL  in  tht  ;e  instances. 

Mr.  Irwin  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Delaitey. 

Mr.  ViGORITO. 

Mr.  Moss. 

~Mr.  "^a^ui  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Ru8. 

Mr.  ScHXVES. 

Mr.  Farbstein  in  ihree  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  tw  i  instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pe^ylvanla  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  lihree  instances. 

Mr.  EoMONDSON  1]  1  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  thi  ee  instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  ipichlgan  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hathaway  ir 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Mahon  and  t^  include  tables. 

Mr.  Montgomery 


records  proposed  for  disposal,  pursuant  to 
the  provUlons  of  57  Stat.  380.  59  Stat.  434. 
and  63  Stat.  377;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

2193.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Re- 
serve in  Wisconsin,  pursuant  to  section  2, 
Public  Law  88-656;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


Mr. 

move  that  the  Hou^e 

The  motion  was 
(at   5   o'clock   and 
the  House 
Wednesday, 
o'clock  noon 


Septet  iber 


two  instances. 


ADJOniNMENT 


MONTOOMlKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 

do  now  adjourn. 

agreed  to ;  accordingly 

41    minutes   p.m.), 

adJoun|ed  until  tomorrow. 

11,  1968.  at  12 


EXECUTIVE  CO.  dMUNICA-nONS, 
E'X:. 


Under  clause  2 
communications  wfere 
Speaker's  table  anc 


of  Irule  XXrv.  executive 

taken  from  the 

referred  as  follows: 


Bankl  ig 


2188.  A  letter  from 
the  Treasury,  transm: 
port  on  U.S.  purchases 
the  period  January  1 
Committee  on 

2189.  A  lettar  fron 
of  the  Treasury 
annual  report 
the  International 
period  January   1   to 
Committee  on  Bankl 

2190.  A  letter  from 
Istrator  for  Program 
International 

state,  transmitting  a 
programing    and 

funds  for  the  period 
pursuant  to  the 
of  the  Foreign 
amended;    to    the 
Affairs. 

2191.  A  letter  from 
the  United  States, 


Develo  >ment, 


obi;  gauc 


the  Acting  Secretary  of 

ttlng  a  semiannual  re- 

and  sales  of  gold  for 

x>  Jime  30,  1968;  to  the 

and  Currency. 

the  Acting  Secretary 

tranimlttlng  the  first  seml- 

relatii  g  to   the  evolution  of 

monetary  system  for  the 

June  30,   1968:    to  the 

g  and  Currency. 

the  Assistant  Admln- 

and  Policy,  Agency  for 

Department  of 

quarterly  report  on  the 

on    of    contingency 

i  kpril  1  to  June  30,  1968, 

prov  Blons  of  section  451(b) 

Assli  tance  Act  of   1961,  as 

qommlttee    on    Foreign 


the  Acting  ArchlTlat  of 
tr  insmltting  a  report  on 


REa»ORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIU.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ASPINALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Minority  views  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  1384,  Joint  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  administration  of  the  national 
park  system  (Rept.  o.  1858,  pt.  2) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJt.  16012.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  purchase,  sale,  exchange,  mortgage, 
and  long-term  leasing  of  land  by  the 
Swinomish  Indian  Tribal  Community,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1871).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  16947.  A  bUI  to  direct 
a  per  capita  distribution  of  $550  from  funds 
arising  from  a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  the  Colvllle  Reservation; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1872).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  17273.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  September  21,  1950  (Public  Law 
86-339),  relating  to  the  Reservation  of  the 
Agua  Callente  Band  of  Mission  Indians;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1873).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  17684.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  Augtut  9,  1966.  to  authorize  longer 
term  leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  puebloe  of 
Cochltl,  Pojoaque.  Tesuque,  and  Zuni,  in 
New  Mexico  (Rept.  No.  1874).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  17850.  A  bill  to  provide 
tor  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Muckleshoot 
Tribe  of  Indians  in  Indian  Claims  ConmUs- 
sion  docket  No.  96,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1875).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  18192.  A  biU  to  author- 
ize the  use  of  fimds  arising  from  a  Judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache 
Tribes  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1876). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  18885.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  Judgmenta  in  favor  of  the  Seminole  Tribe 

of  Oklahoma  In  dockets  Nos.  150  and  248  of 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for  other 
purpoees  (Rept.  No.  1877).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  HJt.  8781. 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  exchange  of  cer- 


tain lands  In  Shasta  County,  Calif.;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1878) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  aud 
InaiUar  Affairs.  HJi.  17609.  A  bill  to  con- 
vey to  the  city  of  Kenal,  Alaska,  all  interests 
of  the  United  States  in  certain  land  lo- 
cated therein;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1879 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BARING:  Conunittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  17874.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  providing  for  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  into  the  Union  in  order 
to  extend  the  time  for  the  filing  of  applica- 
tions for  the  selection  of  certain  lands  by 
such  State;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1880).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  2716.  An  act  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation 
or  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1881).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  3227.  An  act  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Southern 
Paiute  Nation  of  Indians  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  dockeU  Nos.  88.  330,  and  330-A, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1882).  Referred  to  the  Conunit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  3620.  An  act  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  / 
to  the  credit  of  the  Quecban  Tribe  of  the 
Fort  Yuma  Reservation,  Calif.,  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  No.  319,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1883).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MOROAN:  Conunittee  of  conference. 
HJl.  15263.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  pxirposes  (Rept.  No.  1884) .  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Conunittee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  1300.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  18260, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  a  national  scenic  rivers 
system,  and  for  other  purpoees  (Rept.  No. 
1885).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  NIX:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  H.R.  16524.  A  bUl  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  postmasters;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1886) .  Referred  to  the 
C!ommlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  11408.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
6617  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize certain  agreementa  relating  to  with- 
holding of  State  Income  taxes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1887) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  ol 
the  Union. 

Mr.  WATTS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  18253.  A  bill  relating  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  1966  change  In  the  defini- 
tion of  earned  Income  for  purposes  of  pen- 
sion plans  of  self-employed  individuals;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1888) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.     MILXS:      Committee     on     Ways     and 

Meai:8.  H.R.  18486.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  income  from  the  operation 
of  a  coDununlcatlons  satellite  system;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1889) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severaUy  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DK  LA  GARZA: 

HR.  19044-  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  require  States  to  disregard 
proceeds  of  insurance  in  determining  eligi- 
bility for  public  assistance  where  the  insured 
<Ued  In  the  active  military  or  naval  service: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
HJt.  19646.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment 
ol  benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their 
combined  earnings  record  where  that  method 
of  computation  produces  a  higher  combined 
benefit;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
HJl.  19646.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  of   1960    (title  II  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1960) ;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HJl.  19647.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NatlonaUty  Act  to  facilitate  the 
entry   of    certain    nonimmigrants    Into   the 
United  States  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HJl.  19648.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  include  within  the 
parental  beneficiary  class  under  the  service- 
men's group  life  insurance  program  persons 
who  stood  in  loco  parentis  to  a  deceased  In- 
sured; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   EILBERG    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Baskstt,  Mr.  B-niK«  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
Nix): 
HJl.  19649.  A   bin   making   appropriations 
for  the  construction  of  the  foundation  and 
substructure  of  a  UB.  courthouse  and  Fed- 
eral buUding  at  a  certain  site  In  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;   to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. .^    ., 
By  Mr.  HALPERN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
ADOABBO,  Mr.  BaowN  of  California, 
Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Hub- 
ton  of  California,  Mr.  Conteks,  Mr. 
EDWARDS  of  CaUfornla,  Mr.  En.BERC, 
Mr.    Fui-TON    of   Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
Grat,  Mr.  HAVtrKiNS,  Mr.  Helstoski, 
Mr.  KuprERMAN,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr. 
Pkixt.   Mr.   PooKLL.    Mr.    Rexs,    Mr. 

RKT7SS,  Mr.  ROSENTHAL,  Mr.  Rotbal, 

and  Mr.  Ryan)  : 
HJl.  19650.  A  bill  to  estoblUh  a  Depart- 
ment of  Peace,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
ByMr.  KYH08: 
HJl.  19661.  A  blU  to  permit  the  donation 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  cer- 
tain nonprofit  organizations  serving  Ameri- 
can servicemen;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

ByMr.WALDIE: 
HJl.  19652.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Revenue 
and   Expenditure    Control    Act   of    1968,    to 
provide  for  the  continuation  of  the  exemp- 
tion  for    employment    of    economically    or 
educationally   disadvantaged    persons   from 
the  employee  ceilings  of  section  201  of  that 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Maasachusetta : 
HJl.  19663.  A  bill  to  require  that  impact- 
resistant   eyeglasses    be   Issued    under    the 
medical  program  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  on  active  duty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Armed   Services. 

HJl.  19664.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  sale  or 
importation  of  eyeglass  frames  made  of 
cellulose  nitrate:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  PICKLE: 
HJl.  19666.  A  blU  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  study  the  organization,  operation, 
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and  management  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  and  to  recommend 
changes  necessary  or  desirable  In  the  interest 
of  governmental  efficiency  and  economy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
ByBir.WINN: 

HJl.  19666.  A  blU  to  provide  a  standard 
for  the  determination  of  obscene  matter 
deposited  in  the  mails  and  a  procedure  for 
the  retxim  of  such  matter  to  the  sender  by 
the  Postmaster  General,  aind  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 

H J.  Res.  1448.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  continuance  In  office  of  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  RUPPE: 

SJ.  Res.  1449.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  temporary  Commission  on  Nominations  for 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  AdmlnlstraUon. 
By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois: 

H  Con  Res.  817.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia 
by  military  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Ita  satellites;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIGNS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO : 
HR.  19667.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Anna 

cnsafi-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  19668.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mouchoul 

Abdorasool;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

^  H^.  19659.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Sophia 
Wang  8u  Peng;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
HR.  19660    A  blU  for  the  relief  of  John 
S.  Attlnello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  19661.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Paula   (Estrella)    Ramos;   to  the  Conunittee 

on  the  Judiciary.      

By   Mr.    BROYHILL   of    Virginia    (by 

request) : 

HJl.  19662.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Neyzek 

J  Mejld-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  19663.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Charles 

L.  Moore;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

cl&rv 

H.R.  19664.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Robert 
G.  Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 
HJl.  19665.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jutta 
Elisabeth  Wlnkelstroeter;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
HJl.  19666.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Santl 
numara    and   bis  wife,   Concetta   Flumara; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  19667.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Masahlko 
Kuromoto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

ci&r7 

H.R.  19668.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Danlele 
Marmo  and  hU  wife  Anna  Marmo;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 

HJl.  19669.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jullta 
Capote-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HB   19670.  A    bm    for    the    relief    ol    Rea 

Republlca  Ramoe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR  19671.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Albert  W.  SmaU;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  ^     ^  „ 

HJl  19672.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  George 
Thomopouloe,  Eftlhla  Thomopoulos,  Portia 


Thomopouloe,    and    Aslmina   Thomopoulos; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  19673.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Marts 
da   Concelcao   Coelho   de   Lourelro;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  19674.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jose 
Sarabla,  his  wife,  Maria  Teresa  SarabU,  and 
their  son,  Jose  S.  Sarabla;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 

HJl.  19675.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joe  A. 

Seljan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetu: 

H.R.  19676.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Nellie 

Hyacinth  Davis:    to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  19677.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 

Pearson;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

H.R.  19678.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 

Luisa  Bona;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

clftry. 

H.R.  19679.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Zofla 
Klosowska:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  19680.  A  blU   for  the  relief  of   AUce 
Santos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McDONALD  of  Michigan: 
HJl.  19681.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Ezzat 
Dawood  Hanna;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^     ,. 

HJl.  19682.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Donlka 
Stanovich;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland : 
H.R.  19683.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlnas 
Krltharls;   to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MESKILL: 
H.R.  19684.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  vmcenao 
Marotta:  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  19685.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Benito 
Mlrmlna,  his  wife,  Nunzlata  Mlrmlna,  and 
their  children.  Franca  Mlrmlna,  Gulsepplna 
Mlrmlna,  and  Francesco  Mlrmlna;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetta: 
HJl.  19686.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Faro  Pur- 
pura; to  the  ConMnlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER : 
HJl.  19687.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Car- 
men Flgueroa-Pemandez  de  Santana;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HJl.  19688.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ab- 
dussattar  Jamadar;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REES: 
HJl.  19689.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mahesh- 
chandra  B.  Maheta;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
HJl.  19690.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arte  and 
Tova  Gutman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. ,      _ 

HJl.  19691.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Ca- 
rtdad  G.  Lorenzana  and  her  two  children, 
Elizabeth  and  Gerardo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
HJl.  19692.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrea 
Sclumbato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WIDNAIiL: 
HJl  19693.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Josephine 
L.  Hynes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
HJl  19694.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Ashworth:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. ..  ,,.  ^    1 
H  R.  19696.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
James  LlUey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  YATES: 
HJl  19696.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Jakob 
Karl  Blimier  and  his  wife,  Brtgltte  Blumer; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Bill  Spurrier  has 
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September  10^  1968 


SCHWENGEL 


or    OWA 


ElEPRESENTATIVES 
10.  1968 


Sept  imher 

Mr.  SCHWENOE  i.  Mr.  Speaker,  Iowa 
County  Sheriff  Wll  lam  i^urrler  Is  the 


National    Sheriff's 

done  a  tremendous 
enforcement  offloer. 


His  election  as  presj  tent  of  the  National 


Is  an  Indication  of 


the  high  regard  and  respect  held  for  Bill 
Spurrier  by  his  coU(  agues. 

In  the  July-Au«i  st  Issue  of  the  Na- 
tional Kierlff,  Bill  I  purrter  authored  the 
presldaars  column  vhlch  l  think  will  be 
of  Interest  to  the  M  mbers  of  the  House : 
PKiantBMT  ^umam  Sats 

There  U  a   saying 
lowana.  It  probably 


that's   weU-known   to 
|U  equally  familiar  to 
the   good  folk  of  ou  '  other  states.   It  saya 


quite    simply:    "Hell 
Intentions." 
During  the  recent 


came    the    National 


iB   paved   with   good 
18th  Annual  Informa- 


tive Oonference  in  Ix  ulsvlUe  at  which  I  be- 


Sherlffs'    Asaoclatlon's 


twenty-seventh  pre«l<  ent,  these  words  came 
to  me  most  clearly,  "^ell  Is  paved  with  good 
Intentloos." 

After  the  registration  was  nearly  com- 
pleted, I  looked  for  the  names  of  several 
fallow  sheriffs  from  ibe  mldweat  who  bad 
earlier  said  they'd  « (tend  the  Oonference. 
Their  names  were  nowhere  to  be  found.  They 
hadnt  come.  I 

Our  Washington,  llc.,  staff  had  prepared 
a  large  mi^i  which  (bowed  the  number  of 
member  and  nonm(  mber  sherlffa  in  all 
states.  This  map  also  showed  total  member- 
ship In  the  various  itates.  WhUe  there  are 
many  Instances  wheiB  we  could  be  proud, 
there  were  Just  as  njuay  where  we  looked 
and  knew  at  a  glan  ;e  that  someone  had 
failed  to  do  his  part  m  this  or  that  state 
or  jurisdiction. 

After  having  examli  led  the  map  and  mak- 
ing mental  notes  abcut  areas  where  mem- 
bership was  lagging,  ^  re  talked  then  to  rep- 
resentatives from  th  >ee  states  and  asked 
the  simple  question,  "Why?"  The  answer 
was  too  obvious  to  bi  Ignored.  The  answer 
we  received  most  freqi  ently  went  something 
like  this: 

"As  soon  as  I  get  b  ick  home,  I'll  sign  up 
all  my  men  and  try  tc  line  up  a  lot  of  other 
members  too." 

If  all  those  who  t  lade  this  pledge  had 
fulfilled  It.  our  membi  rshlp  would  have  sky- 
rocketed in  the  past  Few  weeks.  We're  told 
that.  whUe  It  Is  stei  dlly  Increasing,  there 
hasn't  been  any  suci  i  spectacular  upsurge 
noted.  Again,  we  feai ,  "Hell  Is  paved  with 
good  Intentions." 

At  LoulavUle.  we  1:  sard  again  and  again 
that  a  professional  In:  age  must  be  projected 
IX  law  enforcement  Is  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  being  considered  i  profession  by  tboss 
with  whom  we  come  In  contact.  In  other 
words,  merely  resolvL  tg  to  act  profeoslonal 
is  not  enough.  We  mi  at  put  that  resolve  to 
work  for  us  and  for  law  enforcement.  We 
can  do  this  In  sevetil  ways.  Perhaps  the 
easiest  way  Is  to  thli^  i  professional. 

Thinking  profeasloisJ  Is  only  the  start 
though.  It's  a  might)  good  start  ...  if  we 
follow  tbrougb.  If  we  don't,  what  was  tbat 
about  good  Intentions  ' 


We  learned  a  lot  and  saw  a  lot  In  Louis- 
ville. Many  of  us  dldnt  even  know  about 
some  of  the  latest  refinements  In  old  prod- 
ucts and  some  of  the  brand  new  items  avaU- 
able  to  help  us  in  our  Jobs.  But  let  us  con- 
sider something  other  than  law  enforcement 
per  »e  for  the  next  few  moments. 

Our  nation  Is  In  trouble.  Borrowing  lines 
from  The  MvMc  Man,  we've  got  big  trouble 
in  River  City  .  .  .  and  Just  about  every  other 
city  and  county  In  America. 

We  hear  dally  how  civil  rights  must  be 
guaranteed.  We  hear  bow  equality  Is  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  our  government.  We  hear  how 
police  brutality  must  be  suppressed  and  the 
rights  of  both  g:ullty  and  Innocent  protected 
(with,  I  fear,  the  accent  often  on  the  rl^ts 
of  the.  guilty  and  only  oocasionally  on  the 
rights  of  the  Innocent).  We  hear  that  even 
if  one  thousand  guilty  people  go  free,  it's 
worth  it  to  prevent  one  Innocent  man  from 
being  wrongly  convicted. 

Let's  examine  some  of  these  ideas  and 
see  if  they're  compatible  with  Americanism. 

Can  equality  be  enforced  by  law  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  should  it  be?  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  states  that,  "All  men  are 
created  equal."  What  It  should  have  gone  on 
to  say  was  tbat  aU  men  are  created  equal 
imder  law.  Obviously  the  concert  violinist 
and  the  professional  wrestler  are  not  equal 
in  all  their  abilities.  There  are  long  and  abort, 
fat  and  thin,  brilliant  and  feeble-minded, 
rich  and  poor,  et  cetera.  AU  men  are  created 
eqtuU  under  law  no  matter  what  other  in- 
equalities there  may  be.  Equality?  How  about 
some  consideration  for  quality  Instead? 

Is  It  really  better  that  one  thousand  guilty 
men  go  free  than  that  one  Innocent  man  be 
convicted?  Obviously,  neither  is  In  any  sense 
remotely  desirable,  but  let's  exanUne  the 
eSects  of  either  alternative  upon  a  com- 
munity. 

Let  us  picture  two  commumties  of  equal 
size  and  composition.  Let  us  now  take  the 
crimes  of  murder,  rape,  armed  robbery,  ar- 
son, or  any  other  serious  crime  and  create 
an  analogy. 

Into  the  first  community  we  place  one 
thousand  murderers,  robbers,  and  rapists. 
Prom  the  second  community  we  extract  one 
Innocent  man.  Again,  it  must  be  stressed 
that  neither  Is  desirable.  But.  let  me  ask 
.  .  .  which  conununity  woiUd  you  prefer  to 
Uve  in?  Which  community  would  probably 
last  longer  and  be  a  safer  place  to  raise  a 
family? 

Police  brutality?  What  about  civilian  bru- 
tality? Why  ifi  It  that  every  time  we  read  of 
law  enforcement  people  suppressing  a  riot 
we  read  about  the  "helmeted.  heavily- 
armed,  troops  marching  In  with  tear  gas 
and  dogs."  etc.,  etc.? 

Oh  yes.  If  we  read  far  enough  .  .  .  some- 
where back  on  page  101  perhaps  .  .  .  we'U 
note  In  small  print  that  before  this  was 
necessary  there  had  been  several  officers  who 
had  been  attacked  and  subjected  to  various 
Indignities. 

If  enough  of  us  stand  by.  do  nothing,  say 
nothing,  no  matter  how  well  Intentloned  we 
may  be,  we're  in  trouble  .  .  .  individually, 
collectively  ...  as  lawmen  and  as  a  nation. 

No  one  can  say  with  certainty  wbat  tomor- 
row wUl  bring.  I  hope  and  pray  to  the  Su- 
preme Architect  of  the  Universe  that  It  wUl 
bring  decency,  a  love  of  country,  and  a  re- 
spect for  law.  Whatever  tomorrow  brings 
however,  I  hope  that  aU  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Sheriff's  Association  will  concentrate 
on  Improving  the  Image  of  law  enforcement 
...  of  promoting  obedience  to  the  law  .  .  . 
and  of  promulgating  the  theory  of  equal 
rights  to  aU  .  .  .  not  Just  to  the  minority 
group  tbat  shouts  the  loitdeet  or  tlireatens 
the  most. 

When  tomorrow  comes,  we'll  walk  over  the 


roadways  that  we  build  today.  I  hope  we 
won't  be  forced  to  march  over  too  many  pav- 
ing stones  which  bear  the  Inscription.  "Good 
intentions."  I  hope  there's  somettUng  better 
ahead  tor  America.  Don't  you? 


September  10,  1968 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DELAY  AND 
CONQES'nON  PROBLEM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

or  OBOBOIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  10,  1968 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  we 
have  experienced  air  traffic  congestion  at 
certain  airports  which  has  caused  ex- 
tensive delays  to  many  air  travelers. 

This  critical  situation,  which  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  users  of  air  space,  de- 
mands careful  study  and  analysis  and  an 
early  solution.  The  solution  must  be  com- 
patible with  long-range  developments  in 
the  use  of  air  space  and  must  be  equi- 
table to  commercial  and  noncommercial 
users  alike,  and  should  make  important 
progress  in  air  safety. 

I  do  not  assess  blame  for  the  heavy 
congestion  and  long  delays  on  anyone. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  long 
delays  in  hold  patterns  and  total  dis- 
ruption of  schedules  must  be  prevented. 

Recently  I  saw  19  aircraft,  which  liad 
been  cleared  for  taxiing,  waiting  for 
clearance  to  take  off.  These  19  planes  lit- 
erally stretched  from  the  east  end  of  the 
No.  1  runway  at  the  Atlanta  airport  al- 
most to  the  ramp  area  at  the  terminal 
building. 

I  have  witnessed  similar  delays  at  the 
Washington  National  Airport,  and  am 
informed  that  at  certain  times  both  take- 
off and  landing  conditions  are  as  bad  or 
worse  at  other  major  airports. 

It  Is  not  my  intention  here  to  propose 
a  solution,  but  to  call  attention  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  action  toward  a  solution. 

Of  the  many  excellent  statements  and 
presentations  I  have  heard  and  read,  the 
statement  by  Clifton  F.  von  Kann,  vice 
president,  operations  and  engineering. 
Air  Transport  Association  of  America  at 
a  meeting  of  airhnes  and  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  on  August  13,  1968.  is  one 
of  the  most  logical  and  cogent  I  have 
heard  or  read. 

Because  of  clarity  and  the  compelling 
reasoning  this  statement  contains,  I  in- 
clude it  as  a  part  of  my  remarlcs.  His 
presentation  originally  included  a  num- 
ber of  charts  which  cannot  be  r«3ro- 
duced  here,  but  I  feel  that  the  text  of 
the  statements  sufficiently  explains  the 
charts.  The  statement  follows: 
An  Analysis  or  thk  Dxlat  and  Concestion 

PlOBLXM 

(Remarlu  by  Clifton  F.  von  Kann,  vice 
prealdent,  operations  and  engineering.  Air 
Transport  Aaaociatlon  of  America,  at  meet- 
ing of  alrUnes  and  CAB,  Atigust  13,  1968) 
Dxirlng  the  next  several  minutes  I  will  at- 
tempt to  define  the  problem  and  to  outline 
a  framework  for  solutions. 

Some  of  the  material  I  wOl  discuss  may  not 
bear  an  obvious  relation  to  scbedullng  which 
we  have  come  here  to  dlscxias.  However,  it  Is 


of  amt  importance  that  we  start  out  with 
a  fSl  undeiatandlng  of  the  oongeaUon  prob- 
femto  all  lU  faceU.  Bchedullne  I- o^^y  «^ 
of  theae:  and  should  we  leap  mto  this  single 
faoet  without  looking  at  the  entire  problem. 
thTalrUnea  will  be  attempUng  to  eaae  a  altu- 
atlon  for  which  others  are  'e«PO'»»"'>«'i^«" 
wUl  be  no  baalc  Improvement  ln,"i«  "y^- 
and  the  oongeeUon  problem  wUl  be  before 
us  year  after  year. 

There  are  two  problem  leveU  in  the  recent 
events  that  have  brought  »»»"^i;^°^ 
imt  one  basic  and  one  symptomaUc.  Th» 
^o  problem  U  that  the  aU'waye  and  major 
airports  have  not  been  expanded  and  to- 
proved  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  the 
^wtb  of  clvU  air  traffic.  When  I  say  airways. 
I  refer  to  air  traffic  oontroUera  as  weU  as 
fadUttes  and  equipment.  When  I  speak  of 
major  airports.  I  Uiclude  ground  access  sys- 
tems which  are  also  badly  deficient. 

The  basic  problem  that  has  been  w»th  us 
for  some  tUne  and  has  been  repeatedly 
brought  to  the  attention  of  reaponalble 
authorities  is  a  long  feared  lack  of  airport/ 
airway  capacity.  This  has  been  aggr»vated  by 
rnuiber^ factors  which  bave  played  and 
are  playing  a  part  in  the  current  delay  crlala. 
These  Include: 

A  severe  controUer  ahort^.  ^_„„.^ 

Slowdown  actlvltlee  by  certain  controUera. 

Noise  abatement  prooedurea. 

Airport  oonatnietlon  and  repair. 

Failure  or  malf unctton  of  FAA  equipment. 

Weather  oondltlona. 

ConfUoto  with  traffic  patterns  of  nearby 

airports.  , 

Because  this  phenomenon  la  a  complex 
one  there  U  much  about  It  that  Is  not 
known— notwithstanding  mountains  of  sta- 
tlsttcal  datti.  For  example,  it  Is  stm  unclear 
whether  the  deUy  peaks  and  the  ""jheduto 
peaks  coincide— or  whether  the  lUnlUng 
factor  Is  runway  or  ATC  ct4>aoity. 

Further,  what  is  true  of  one  airport  may 
be  untrue  of  another.  Each  airport  and 
terminal  area  has  its  unique  features  and 
defies  generalization. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  facU  have 
been  established  and  alrUne  programs  de- 
veloped. A  year  ago,  the  alrimes  analysed 
the  air  traffic  control  system  and  made  com- 
prehensive recommendattons  to  the  govern- 
ment for  a  five-year  program  to  eliminate 
the  deficiencies.  In  the  fall  of  19ff7  the  alr- 
imes  then  made  a  detailed  study  of  delays  in 
the  New  York  area.  ThU  study  showed  that 
the  entire  New  York  traffic  situation  must 
be  treated  as  a  single  entity.  The  ge^ral 
comments  In  the  Report  of  the  Study  (Feb- 
ruary 1968)  bear  repeaUng: 

"The  performance  of  equipment  in  the 
New  York  ATC  system,  particularly  the  Joint- 
use  mUltary  radar  systems  at  Palermo,  New 
Jersey,  and  Benton,  Pennsylvania,  has  been 
extremely  unrelUble.  The  Unpact  of  the  f  aU- 
ures  and  shortconUngs  of  these  systems  has  a 
deleterious  effect  upon  the  performance  of 
the  air  traffic  control  system. 

"There  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  planning  on 
a  system  basis;  rather  air  traffic  control  plan- 
ning and  procedures  seem  to  be  determined 
at  the  faculty  level.  Each  facility  seems  to 
exercise  proprietary  rights  over  Its  own  air- 
space A  serious  communlcaUons  barrier  is 
thereby  created  to  the  detriment  of  the  over- 
all system.  A  form  of  dally  operational  man- 
agement on  a  system  basis  rather  than  on 
the  faculty  level  is  needed,  in  addition  to 
the  normal  administrative  function. 

"ConceptuaUy,  the  ATC  system  aPPro^h 
has  not  changed  since  its  inception.  We  sttll 
have  the  man  identifying,  controlling,  fol- 
lowing, and  coDMnunicating  with  the  air- 
craft within  relatively  smaU  parceta  of  air- 
space The  applicaUon  of  radar  to  the  sys- 
tem had  improved  efficiency  and  productivity 
to  the  point  that  traffic  was  handled  with 
more  or  less  success.  The  present  effort  is 
directed  toward  more  of  the  same,  in  spite  ol 
the  fact  that  we  have  reached  a  poUit  of 


dlmmUhlng  return.  Basically,  the  system  as 
It  exists  and  as  it  U  proposed  Is  amazingly 
cumbersome  and  becomes  less  and  less  effi- 
cient with  increased  demand. 

"The  air  traffic  control  center  structure  has 
changed  little  since  the  days  of  the  DC-3. 
The  handUng  of  present  day  high  speed  traf- 
fic Is  limited  by  the  constraints  of  such  struc- 
turlratton  of  the  enpoute  and  terminal  en- 
vironments should  be  taitlated  and  a  program 
developed  without  further  delay  as  a  long 
term  effort.  With  proper  direction  and  man- 
agement, the  present  system  capacity  can  be 
improved     somewhat    during     the    interim 

••The  present  aircraft  handimg  capacity  of 
John  F.  Kennedy  International  Airport  is 
widely  varUble.  The  disruptive  elements  af- 
fecting capacity  require  correction  if  there 
is  to  be  any  normalcy  In  handling  the  present 
traffic.  If  not.  the  advanuges  to  be  gained  in 
further  expansion  of  this  airport  would  be 
neutralized,  if  not  negated.  Additional  run- 
ways with  adequate  navigation  aids  are  re- 
quired for  the  traffic  Increases  projected  for 
the  near  future.  ^  „^  ,     ♦ho 

"The  traffic  mix  of  VFR  and  IFR  in  the 
present  radar  environment  grows  more  Ui- 
Sompattble  daUy.  Heavy  General  AyUtton 
trafllc  at  the  New  York  Metropolitan  airports 
and  within  the  adjacent  enroute  environ- 
ment 18  a  problem  that  mu£t  be  faced. 
Poalttve  control  Ui  the  New  York  area;  strati- 
fication of  traffic  in  the  enroute  area;  devel- 
o^nt  of  adequate  faculties  for  General 
AvUtlon  use  and  a  reappraisal  of  licensing 
requirements.  espedaUy  In  terms  of  the  In- 
.trument-roted  pUot.  are  needed. 

"A  large  part  of  laie  air  trafllc  controllers 
tune  la  now  spent  \n  vectorUig  and  delivering 
clearances;  in  oUier  words,  communicating 
With  the  pilot.  Throughout  the  New  York 
Air  Traffic  DeUy  Study  program,  obeervCTS 
commented  on  the  heavy  workload  Unposed 
by  the  need  for  lengthy,  repetltiotis  and  re- 
dundant oommunications  contact*.  In  some 
S^  sector  capacity  U  artUlcal  y  limited 
trough  flow  control  restrictions  issued  be- 
cauaTthe  controUer  cannot  keep  up  wl*^  <^ 
oommunlcattona  U»d.  Some  method  of  better 
communications,  possibly  data  ^^-^^y^f^^ 
extremely  beneficial  to  the  system.  Addition- 
ally, providing  the  pilot  with  a  m«ins  to 
navigate  anywhere  Ui  the  environment  Ui  re- 
?^^  to  system  need  would  eliminate  vec- 
tOTlng  and  thereby  Increase  controller  effi- 

"^  '^I'study  also  contained  23  specific  recom- 
mendations, most  of  which  called  for  action 
bv  FAA  Had  these  recommendations  been 
Unplemented  promptiy  many  of  the  current 
delays  would  not  have  occurred. 

Otber  avaUable  facts  are  useful   in   dis- 
posing  of   the  many   misconceptions   about 
^    current   crisis.   The   most   J^de-spread 
fallacy  Is  that  the  delays  are  due  to  increased 
alrUne  schedules;  so  the  remedy  is  to  cut 
spread,  or  divert  schedules.  However    where 
the    problems    have    been    worst—at    Ken- 
nedy—there were  fewer  airline  schedules  in 
July  1968  than  in  July  of  the  previous  year. 
Chart  1   (not  reproduced)   shows  us  that 
the  current  problems  at  Kennedy  cannot  be 
explained  by  schedule  increases  since  there 
were  none.  Beyond  that  there  can  only  be 
questions.   Is   the   controller   force   at   New 
York    operating   100  men  short,  so  beaten 
dowi^  by  60  hour  weeks  and  unsatisfactory 
working  and  compensation   conditions  that 
tolS  p^uctivity  has  fallen?  To  what  extent 
are  some  of  the  more  militant  controllers  en- 
eased  in  a  slowdown?  Are  plloU  treating 
&derstorms  with  extra  care  in  v  ew  of 
recent  accidents  in  or  near  thunderstorms? 
^Tcons^ruction  and  repair  on  the  field  more 
restrictive  than  usual?  Are  FAA  equipment 
outages  on  the  increase?  Are  noise  abate- 
ment  and   preferential   runway   procedures 
Sfing  applied  too  inflexibly?  Is  the  weather 
WSI  th£  year?  We  don't  know  aU  the  an- 
7mm  and  perhaps  never  wm.  But  we  do 
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know  that  It  only  takes  one  breakdown  to 
lam  the  best  superhighway  in  the  country. 
One  aspect  of  the  crlaU  U  beyond  any 
question— the  Impact  on  the  alrUne  pas- 
senger. It  has  been  estimated  thatlnl967 
airime  delays  cost  passengers  $50,000,000  in 
loss  of  productive  time.  At  this  rate  the  1968 
losses  will  amount  to  several  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

This  Is  a  serious  loss  to  the  nation  in 
terms  of  productive  manpower  alone,  but 
the  alrUnes  are  more  concerned  about  the 
personal  hardships  which  their  passengers 
have  suffered.  For  this  group,  there  Is  no 
need  to  elaborate,  or  to  bring  out  some  of 
the  current  horror  stories.  Suffice  It  to  say 
that  civilian  and  military  airline  passengers 
are  subjected  to  terrible  dislocations  and  no 
other  users  of  the  airspace  have  even  begun 
to  share  the  burdens  imposed  upon  these 
airline  passengers.  ,  .     ,    .»,„♦ 

What  makes  this  especlaUy  unfair  Is  that 
the  alrUne  passengers  provide  practically  all 
major  airport  revenue  and  are  the  only  users 
of  the  airspace  who  pay  their  full  share  of 
the  costs.  Los  Angeles  International  receives 
87%  of  its  revenue  from  the  alrUnes  and 
their  passengers.  They  will  contribute  rough- 
ly «360.000,000  this  year  to  the  system  of  air- 
ports used  by  the  alrUnee  and  a  similar 
amount  to  the  Federal  government  for  use 
of  the  aU-ways.  Yet  this  »500,000,000  will  buy 
Uttle  for  the  passengers  except  overcrowded 
airports,  inefficient  aUways  and  intolerable 
delays. 

This  makes  It  worth  taking  a  look  at  some 
of  the  key  factors  that  have  a  bearUig  on  to- 
day's airport  and  airway  problems. 

Chart  2  (not  reproduced)  traces  the  re- 
cent growth  of  U.S.  aviation  in  response  to 
oubUc  demand.  This  growth  is  something 
like  the  population  explosion.  The  left  hand 
figure,  which  refers  to  major  hub  aUporta. 
is  revealUig  as  it  highlights  the  great  to- 
crease  In  general  aviation  demand  during  re- 
cent years.  , 
Chart  3  (not  reproduced)  shows  general 
avlaUon  and  air  carrier  operations  at  La- 
Ouardla  during  the  24  hours  of  JulJ  /»• 
1968  Perhaps  more  significant  Is  the  fact 
that  general  aviation  peaks  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  week;  on  Monday  mornings 
It  constitutes  about  60%  of  the  LaGuardla 
traffic  in  terms  of  arrivals  and  departures. 

Chart  4  (not  reproduced)  pomts  out  how, 
incident  to  the  recent  growth  of  aviation,  the 
contribution  of  airUnes  and  their  passengers 
to  the  airway  system  through  the  5%  excise 
tax  has  also  been  growing  at  a  substantial 
rate.  There  Is  an  even  sharper  increaseln  the 
contribution  to  aUport  revenues.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  can  be  seen  from  Chart  5  (not 
reproduced),  the  Federal  Investment  In  air- 
way faculties  and  equipment  has  been  on 
the  downgrade  until  this  trend  was  wrest- 
ed by  Congressional  action  on  the  FY  19OT 
budget.  Congressional  action  on  the  FY  19OT 
budget  has  now  reversed  the  trend.  (In  both 
years  the  airUnes  were  strong  advocates  of 
lust  such  action  by  the  Congress.) 

Chart  6  (not  reproduced)  shows  that  the 
numbers  of  air  traffic  controllers  have  re- 
mained almost  the  same  during  a  period 
when  they  have  been  becoming  more  and 
more    essential    and    should    have    been    In- 

""^Ukewise,  airport  faclUttes  have  not  bewi 
expanded  rapidly  enough  to  »««' "le  needs 
of  the  travelling  pubUc,  and  relief  will  come 
all  too  slowly.  ^  ,         _,  ,. 

It  is  obvious  tliat  the  present  delay  crisis 
Is  really  a  complex  of  basic  capacity  problems 
which  have  been  developing  for  some  years 
and  which  have  recently  been  aggravated  by 
a  number  of  contributing  factors.  Thus,  solu- 
tions to  this  crisis  must  deal  with  funda- 
mental causes,  as  weU  as  provide  immediate 
relief. 


LONO-    AND   »a3)IUM-TXEM   SOLUTIONS 

There  are  three  prmdpel  «'»»>-»y«'*"°;^„^ 
the  overall  air  transport  system:  the  aU^Unes 
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proTlde  the  aircraft,  the  Federal  govemment 
the  airways  (althougl  the  various  users  are 
expected  to  pay  for  tlielr  use),  and  the  air- 
ports and  access  syst  ms  are  generally  pro- 
vided by  local  JurladK  tlons. 

Of  these  three  praider  groups,  only  the 
airlines  have  done  th<  planning  and  financ- 
ing necessary  to  cope  v  1th  the  future.  Chart  7 
Indicates  the  current  i  tatus  of  airline  equip- 
ment orders.  These  >rder8  have  placed  a 
tremendous  financial  1  >ad  upon  the  Industry, 
but  they  were  essentia  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  traveling  public.  The  airlines  made 
these  commitments  aisumlng  In  good  faith 
that  the  other  provide :  groups  would  engage 
In  parallel  effort.  I  tilnk  It  Is  fair  to  say 
they  were  encouraged  1  o  do  so. 

Unfortunately,  this  has  not  yet  occurred 
although  some  airport  authorities,  like  that 
In  Ijoe  Angeles,  are  Ightlng  hard  to  stay 
abreast  of  the  trends. 

The  airlines  have  tried  to  force  forward 
movement  with  respe(  t  to  both  airways  and 
airports. 

Just  a  year  ago  tley  put  forth  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Adn  Inlstratlon  a  five-year 
program  for  bringing  airway  capacity  into 
line  wlth'demand.  Re  «nt  Congressional  ac- 
tion haa-provlded  add  tlonal  funds  and  per- 
sonnel to  get  It  starred.  However,  even  if 
Congress  passes  user  c  large  legislation  when 
it  reconvenes  and  If  a  major  sustained  effort 
Is  maintained  thereafi  er.  It  Is  doubtful  that 
airway  capacity  will  be  able  to  satisfy  demand 
for  another  five  years.  By  that  time  the  sys- 
tem will  be  faced  with  even  greater  demands. 

With  airports,  the  airlines  have  attempted 
to  specify  their  requln  ments  through  a  series 
of  airline  airport  surteys  and  more  recently 
the  airline  master  pit  n  reports,  which  have 
now  been  completed  f  n  over  thirty  terminal 
areas.  These  studies  Identify  the  develop- 
ments needed  for  balmced  airport  capacity 
In  four  broad  categorli  s:  Airspace  utilisation, 
airfield  capabilities,  i  urface  transportation, 
terminal  facilities. 

The  objective  of  th^se  studies  has  been  to 
expedite  the  developikent  of  needed  airport 


capacity.     Additional 


carried  out  in  the  New  Tork  area  to  point  out 


needed  expansion  of 


(apaclty  as  well  as  the 


requirement  for  a  for  rth  New  York  Jetport. 
Thus  the  airlines  h  ive  been  vigorously  at- 
tempting  to   stlmula  te    long    and    medium 
range  programs  to  Ir  sure  that  airways  and 


airports,    as   well   as 
would  keep  pace  with 


the   flying   equipment. 
the  public  needs.  These 


efforts  to  lay  the  gr<  undwork  for  adequate 


system  capacity  are 


unong  the  most  basic 


undertakings  In  the  i  atlonal  economy.  They 
have  been  made  In  n  cognition  of  the  value 
of  air  travel  to  the  ec  onomy  and  the  Impor- 
tance of  a  strong  avlfitlon/aeroepace  Indus- 
try. 
Unfortunately,  theke  are  long  lead  time 


projects:    and    while 


they   should   cure   the 


basic  problem,  Immed  ate  action  la  needed  to 
deal  with  the  current  tIsIs. 

IMICKOU  rx   ACTION 


In  considering 
certain  principles  tba' 
emergency  actions  by 
Impose  some  hardshl]  is 
of    the    aviation 
strongly  feel  that 
ready   been   sub]ecte<  I 
ships  and  that  shorl 
directed  at  relieving 
This  Is  dictated  not 
hard  economics  slnc4 
ports  and  airways 

There  are  two  prlndlpal 
dlate  action:  capaclt] 
of  demand. 

CAPACmi  IMCUASS 


There  are  numerotu 
creasing  capacity  qui 
plored  with  the  utmo^ 

First  there  Is  the 
themaelvea.  More 


studies     have     been 


wh4t  to  do  now  there  are 
must  be  observed.  Any 
their  very  nature  will 
on  various  segments 
coilmunlty.    The    airlines 
thflr  passengers  have  al- 
to Inordinate   hard- 
term  action  must  be 
hem  of  theae  burdens. 
(jnly  by  compMslon  but 
they  pay  for  the  air- 


avenues  for  Imme- 
Increase  or  regulation 


possibilities  for  In- 
kly.  All  should  be  ex- 
urgency. 

of  the  controllers 
would  certainly 


natter 


con  Toilers 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Increase  system  capacity.  While  recent  Con- 
gressional action  has  given  FAA  relief  from 
the  requirement  to  further  reduce  personnel 
resources  and  has  provided  funds  for  more 
people,  this  will  not  produce  trained  control- 
lers for  perhaps  two  years.  In  the  meantime. 
It  would  appear  that  PAA  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  reallocate  Internal  resources 
so  as  to  free  bodies  and  reduce  the  shortages, 
particularly  at  critical  centers  and  terminal 
areas.  Since  It  Is  known  that  there  Is  an  un- 
equal distribution  of  overtime  among  con- 
trollers, just  the  equalisation  of  overtime 
alone  should  make  for  a  more  equitable  re- 
distribution of  these  resources. 

Productivity  of  controllers  also  bears  on 
capacity.  The  airlines  have  already  taken  a 
strong  stand  on  the  need  to  recognize  the 
legitimate  complaints  of  the  controllers  and 
to  take  quick  and  vigorous  action. 

The  other  actions  needed  to  Increase  ca- 
pacity-In  the  New  Tork  air  traffic  system  are 
spelled  out  and  justified  fully  In  the  Report 
of  the  New  York  Air  Traffic  Delay  Study.  The 
principal  recommended  actions  are  directed 
at: 

1.  Greater '  reliability  of  FAA  ATC  eqiUp- 
ment. 

2.  Greater  rellablUty  of  FAA  communica- 
tions. 

3.  Reduction  of  number  of  heading  pat- 
terns. 

4.  Resectorlzatlon  of  air  route  traffic  con- 
trol centers. 

6.  Revlaton  of  ATC  procedure*. 

6.  Improved  weather  Inputs  Into  ATC  sys- 
tem. 

7.  Restructurlzatlon  of  enroute  environ- 
ment In  the  Northeast  Corridor. 

8.  Re-examlnatlon  of  noise  abatement  cri- 
teria and  preferential  runway  system  at 
Kennedy,  LaQuaidla,  and  Newark. 

9.  Deactivation  of  Floyd  Bennett  N.AJ3. 

10.  Improved  facilities  for  general  aviation. 
Aggressive  action  along  these  lines  would 

unquestionably  Improve  traffic  flow  In  the 
New  York  area — poealbly  to  a  point  where  no 
other  emergency  measiiree  would  be  needed. 
The  FAA  should  take  the  proposals  In  the 
New  York  Delay  Study  to  heart,  should  ex- 
pedite the  proposed  actions  In  New  York, 
and  establlab  almllar  efforts  at  other  con- 
gested terminals. 

KSOUUiTION    OP  DBICAKD 

Regulation  of  demand  can  take  many 
forms.  As  a  principle,  however.  It  Is  to  be 
avoided  whenever  possible  since  It  results  in 
hardahlps  for  som.e  part  of  the  public,  re- 
stricts the  freedom  of  air  commerce,  and 
will  Interfere  with  the  competitive  prows, 
Therefore  It  should  follow  and  not  precede 
efforts  to  Increase  supply,  in  thla  caae  and 
airport  and  airway  capacity. 

If  demand  Is  to  be  regulated,  first  priority 
should  be  given  to  those  forma  which  do  not 
Impinge  upon  the  traveling  public  which 
has  been  victimized  too  much  already.  To  be 
specific  then,  the  question  Is  how  to  regulate 
demand  at  New  York,  Waahlngton.  Chicago, 
and  Los  Angeles  In  such  a  way  as  to  reduce 
the  present  hardship*  being  borne  by  the 
airline  paasengera. 

Economic  regulation  In  the  form  of  in- 
creased landing  fees  for  private  aviation  Is 
one  form.  This  Is  presently  being  tried  In 
New  York. 

Another  method  of  regulating  demand  Is 
to  require  all  users  of  congested  terminal 
faciUtlee  to  make  themselves  known  to  the 
system  at  the  beginning  of  their  filgbt.  This 
is  not  the  case  at  preeent  because  airliners 
usually  fly  IFR  whereas  other  users  may  fly 
VFR  and  by-p<kas  the  IFR  traffic  approaching 
congested  terminals,  going  In  effect  to  the 
"head  of  the  line".  Here  they  are  taken  care 
of  on  a  "first  come,  first  served"  basis.  In 
fairness  to  the  airline  passengers  who  are 
paying  for  the  airways  and  airports,  and  who 
in  many  caaea  muat  sit  on  the  ground  at  the 
deptuture  airport  waiting  for  the  crowded 
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runways  at  their  destination  to  clear,  it 
would  seem  that  all  traffic  flying  to  critically 
crowded  terminals  should  be  required  to  file 
in  advance  and  accept  the  same  delays  as  do 
the  airliners. 

In  the  Interest  not  only  of  expediting  the 
flow  of  traffic  but  of  safety  as  well,  it  would 
appear  that  any  aircraft  flying  into  major 
terminals  should  meet  certain  equipment 
qualifications  and  their  pilots  certain  pro- 
ficiency standards.  The  airlines  have  sug- 
gested that  both  pilots  and  equipment  should 
be  IFR  qualified.  This  will  insure  that  they 
can  cooperate  with  the  system  and  not  be  a 
hazard  to  the  other  aircraft. 

There  are  several  ways  to  reduce  the  de- 
mand created  by  noncommercial  traffic  at 
major  terminals.  The  most  drastic  would  be 
to  bar  all  private  traffic  from  these  terminals. 
While  this  seems  at  first  to  be  harsh.  It  has 
economic  validity  in  that  airlines  and  their 
passengers  provide  vlrttially  all  the  Income 
at  theae  terminals. 

Further.  It  must  be  remembered  that  when 
an  airliner  is  diverted  from  its  scheduled 
destination,  the  penalty  Is  paid  In  incon- 
venience to  the  passengers  on  the  diverted 
flights  and  to  the  many  other  passengers 
waiting  to  use  the  aircraft  on  subsequent 
flights.  Private  traffic  has  much  greater  flexi- 
bility and  enjoys  a  good  choice  of  other  air- 
ports within  a  40-mile  range  of  any  major 
terminal.  In  other  words,  diversion  Is  a  minor 
Inconvenience  to  a  private  aircraft;  with  an 
airliner  it  causes  great  difficulty  not  only  to 
the  passengers  but  to  the  entire  air  trans- 
portation system. 

A  less  drastic  approach  would  be  to  pro- 
hibit non-alrllne  flights  at  selected  major  ter- 
minals during  certain  hours  of  the  day.  This 
would  have  fewer  disadvantages  to  private 
aviation  than  all-out  prohibition. 

An  even  less  restrictive  measure  would  be 
to  establish  priorities  at  critical  terminals 
when  demand  exceeds  capacity.  Since  this 
approach  Involves  the  minimum  hardship  on 
private  aviation,  it  is  what  the  airlines  have 
proposed  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion. 

The  priority  principle  was  recently  reaf- 
firmed by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
when  he  testified  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee.  Aviation  Subcommittee,  on 
June  18.  1968.  In  this  testimony  he  said: 

"The  Federal  Government  has  a  greater  in- 
terest  in  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  com- 
mon carrier  system  of  air  transportation  than 
it  does  in  promoting  private  air  transporta- 
tion and,  where  a  choice  must  be  made,  the 
common  carrier  system  toill  receive  prefer- 
ence. The  Federal  Govemment  must  insure 
that  the  Nation  has  and  maintains  a  safe,  effi- 
cient, convenient  and  economical  system  of 
common  carriage  by  air.  Under  no  circum- 
stances can  we  allow  the  quality  of  that  sys- 
tem to  deteriorate.  Within  the  limits  of  avail- 
able funds,  and  taking  into  account  the 
source  of  the  revenues  supporting  the  system, 
our  objective  will  be  to  build  a  system  which 
maximizes  safety  and  efficiency  for  all  users." 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  final  form  of 
regulation  of  demand,  that  of  changing  air- 
line schedules.  This  is  the  matter  that  we  are 
here  to  discuss,  but  we  must  recognize  that 
it  is  the  least  productive  and  most  destruc- 
tive expedient  of  all  because  it  prevents  the 
public  from  enjoying  the  benefits  of  competi- 
tion. Whether  It  takes  the  form  of  schedule 
diversion,  schedule  spreading,  or  schedule  re- 
duction, the  passenger  is  still  the  victim  be- 
cause he  is  forced  to  go  where  he  does  not 
want  to  go,  or  at  times  when  he  does  not  want 
to  travel,  or  he  may  loee  the  service  entirely. 
It  would  tend  to  place  air  transportation  on 
a  wartime  rationing  basis. 

Nevertheless,  the  airlines  have  recognlnd 
the  seriousness  of  the  congestion /delay  prob- 
lem and  have  carried  out  some  schedule 
changes  unilaterally,  attempting  to  do  so 
with  minimum  disruption  of  public  service. 
Eastern's  dally  departures  at  Kennedy  are 
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30%  below  their  level  of  a  year  ago  and  much 
of  the  service  to  San  Juan  overflies  East  Coast 
Mteway  cities.  Pan  American  diverts  many 
Westbound  filghts  headed  for  Kennedy  Into 
other  clUes  for  refueling  and  holds  them 
there  Ull  Kennedy  traffic  clears.  When  these 
diversions  go  to  Niagara  Falls  the  paasengera 
are  cleared  through  customs  to  avoid  the  cus- 
toms inspection  at  Kennedy.  TWA  has  also 
reduced  operations  at  Kennedy  below  the 
1967  level  (as  have  other  carrlera)  and  has 
taken  the  Ihltiatlve  in  bringing  about  todays 
discussion  on  further  action. 

It  te  clear  that  the  airlines  are  prepared 
to  do  whatever  they  reasonably  can  to  help 
ease  the  cvirrent  crUds. 

Before  this  meeting  begins  its  discussion  of 
schedules,  there  are  certain  basic  problems 
in  rescheduling  which  must  be  recognized. 

First,  any  changes  In  airline  schedules  pre- 
suppose that  the  capacity  of  the  airport  in- 
volvedls  known.  We  know  that  at  Kennedy. 
Blven  certain  conditions  as  to  wind  and 
weather,  runway  conditions,  construction  on 
the  airport,  and  noise  abatement  procedures, 
there  have  been  as  few  as  35  operations  per 
hour.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  as 
many  as  128.  ^    ^ 

The  wide  range  involved  here  points  out 
the  dUemma  that  te  faced  In  attempting  to 
determine  how  many  operations  should  be 
scheduled  for  a  given  airport.  If  an  attempt  te 
made  to  schedule  to  the  lower  limit,  badly 
needed  capacity  wUl  be  wasted.  While  there 
is  more  to  argue  on  the  side  of  scheduimg  at 
or  near  the  maximum  proven  capacity,  thte  In 
itself  will  solve  no  problem  because  airline 
schedules  are  already  below  thte  flgure^ur- 
ing  the  month  of  July,  the  highest  Friday 
peak  hour  airUne  schedules  at  Kennedy 
totaled  81  operations  per  hour.  This  was 
within  the  capacity  of  the  airport. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  rating  air- 
port capacity  there  te  the  difficulty  of  how 
to  apportion  capacity  between  different  usere. 
Since  the  government  has  not  determined 
how  private  aviation  can  be  restricted  as  to 
number  of  operations,  pravlous  attempts  to 
limit  airline  schedules  at  t>oth  Washington 
National  and  LaOuardla  have  resulted  In  re- 
ducing aUline  operations,  thus  making  avail- 
able airport  capacity  which  was  then  utilized 
by  general  aviation.  Thte  does  not  appear  to 
be  equitable,  certainly  not  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  airline  passengera.  It  te  there- 
fore apparent  that  before  anyone  undertakes 
to  reduce  demand  for  airline  travel  by  chang- 
ing airline  schedules,  parallel  restraints  must 
be  placed  upon  non-alrllne  aviation. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Air  travel  te  vital  to  the  national  economy. 
Its  efficiency  must  be  restored. 

All  actions  taken  mtist  give  primary  con- 
sideration to  reducing  the  bardsblps  being 
suffered  by  airline  passengera. 

Airline  schedvUes  are  only  one  of  many  fac- 
tors bearing  on  demand  at  major  terminate. 

FAA  must  take  every  possible  emergency 
action  to  reduce  controller  shortages  and  to 
improve  controller  morale  and  productivity. 

The  New  York  Air  Traffic  Delay  Study  of 
February  1968  should  become  the  "Bible"  for 
increasing  capacity  at  the  New  York  airports. 
Similar  studies  should  be  undertaken  at 
other  major  terminals. 

All  aircraft  proceeding  into  New  York. 
Washington.  Chicago  and  Loe  Angeles  should 
be  required  to  file  flight  plans  and  to  meet 
specified  standards  for  equipment  capabiUty 
and  pilot  proficiency. 

At  times  when  demand  exceeds  capacity 
at  New  York,  Washington,  Chicago,  and  Loa 
Angeles,  airline  traffic  should  receive  priority. 

Not  wltiistanding  the  efforU  already  made 
by  the  airlines  to  reduce  schedules  and  con- 
gestion at  major  airports,  schedule  changes 
for  these  purposes  atone  result  In  furtlier 
Impact  on  the  traveling  public. 
Of  the  additional  runway  facilities  needed. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  Bay  Runways  at  Kennedy  and  the  fourth 
New  York  Jetport  are  the  most  urgent. 

Whatever  emergency  action  te  taken  with 
respect  to  the  current  crlste,  every  effort  must 
be  made  to  move  ahead  with  the  long  and 
medium  range  programs  to  provide  adequate 
airport  and  airway  capacity  for  the  public. 
The  future  of  our  national  leaderehlp  In  avia- 
tion depends  upon  the  success  of  thte  effort. 
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TENNESSEE  NEWSPAPERS  SUPPORT 
LAW  AND  ORDER :  MAYOR  DALEY'S 
STRONG  STAND  IN  CHICAGO 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  September  10.  1968 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  Tennessee  newspapers  are  strongly 
supporting  the  strong  stand  taken  to  pre- 
serve and  maintain  law  and  ofier  in 
Chicago  during  the  recent  Democratic 
National  Convention. 

Among  those  newspwipers  taking  s<frong 
editorial  positions  in  support  of  Mayor 
Daley  and  law  and  order  are  the  South- 
ern Standard,  of  McMinnville.  Tenn.; 
the  TuUahoma  News  and  Guardian,  of 
TuUahoma;  and  the  Manchester  Times, 
of  Manchester. 

I  want  to  commend  these  fine  news- 
papers for  their  strong  stand  for  law 
and  order  and  because  of  the  great  in- 
terest of  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people  in  this  matter.  I  herewith  place 
these  editorials  in  the  Record: 
[From   the   McMinnville    (Tenn.)    Southern 
Standard.  Sept.  3. 1968] 
Thanks.  Mayox  Daiet 
Thte  newspaper  would  like  to  add  Its  vote 
of  thanks  to  Chicago  Mayor  Daley  and  the 
Chicago  police  force  for  their  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  delegates  and  the  candidates  at  the 
Democratic  party  convention  In  Chicago. 

Without  the  presence  of  the  police  and 
National  Guard,  God  only  knows  what  might 
have  happened  In  the  Windy  City  had  the 
beatniks,  peaceniks,  ylpples,  hippies  and  com- 
muntet  agents  been  permitted  to  roam  the 
streets,  hotete  and  the  convention  hall  as 
they  desired. 

AU  of  the  nation  was  looking  on  and  the 
people  were  not  fooled  even  though  to  »is 
the  televtelon  commentators  seemed  ex- 
tremely biased  In  their  commente  about 
the  Mayor  and  the  police  force.  The  cameraa 
showed  the  unruly  mobs  in  the  streets  and 
the  rank  and  file  of  our  citizens  know  that 
whatever  means  te  necessary  must  be  em- 
ployed to  deal  with  such  groups. 

The  television  cameras  did  not  show  "the 
children"  spitting  in  the  faces  of  police  or 
throwing  bags  of  defacatlon  at  them  or 
bleeding  police  who  had  been  assaulted.  Nor 
did  we  see  even  one  policeman  Interviewed 
on  camera.  Again,  the  people  are  not  as  easily 
fooled  as  some  commenatora  and  newspaper 
columntets  seem  to  think. 

The  same  group  of  people  who  criticized 
Dallas  police  and  the  FBI  for  not  taking 
enough  pi;ecautlons  In  Dallas  are  now  derid- 
ing Mayor  Daley  for  "unnecessary  over  pro- 
tection at  Chicago." 

Though  the  TV  cameras  did  not  show  acts 
of  provocation  toward  the  poUce.  they  did 
give  ample  exposure  to  the  New  York.  Wte- 
consln,  California  and  Colorado  delegations. 
Though,  inadvertent,  thte  was  a  dtetlnct  dte- 
servlce  to  causes  these  permissive  left  wingers 
espouse.  We  saw  and  heard  them  and  that 
enough! 


I  From  the  TuUahonui  (Tenn.)  News  and 
Guardian.  Sept.  4.  1988  J 
Gettino  Theb  Dot 
"They're  beating  our  children  I" 
The  walls  rose  from  the  convention  floor 
as  the  Clilcago  poUce  used  their  bUly  clubs 
on  the  anatomies  of  the  rlotera  and  demon- 
strators. 

"Our  children?" 

The  crocodile  tears  came  from  the  McCar- 
thy Keiuiedy  and  McGovem  adherents,  from 
the  opponents  of  Vice  President  Humphrey, 
from  the  anti-Vietnam  war  contingents. 

Their  "children",  perhaps,  but  who  etee 
would  want  to  claim  them?  Instead  of  claim- 
ing them  as  "children",  any  decent  American 
citizen  would  want  to  disown  them. 
"Our  children?" 

The  odorous  "Hippies",  "ylpples",  mari- 
juana smokers.  Black  Panthera,  ComnUee  and 
a  varied  assortment  of  despicable  characters, 
ages  from  18  to  60.  who  descended  upon  Chi- 
cago with  the  announced  intention  of  dte- 
ruptlng  the  Democratic  Convention? 

The  scrubby,  dirty,  vile,  despicable  charac- 
ters who  formed  the  Chicago  mobs  of  demon- 
stratora  provoked  the  poUce  and  National 
Guardsmen  to  action,  as  they  planned  and 
Intended,  and  If  they  are  nurelng  broken 
heads  they  got  what  they  asked  for  and  do 
not  deserve  sympathy. 

An  Associated  Press  recapitulation  reported 
that  the  protesters  were  fully  organized,  with 
city  maps,  emergency  ambulances,  lawyers, 
doctors,  even  evacuation  plans.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  laid  It  on  the  line  when  he 
said  Sunday  in  a  radio  Interview  that  Chi- 
cago's Mayor  Daley  had  advance  reports  of 
assassination  plans.  He  added : 

"When  the  mayor  of  a  city  gets  that  kind 
of  a  report  and  he  is  also  told  .  .  through 
the  best  Intelligence  information  that  we 
have  that  a  hard  core  of  agitators  and 
anarchtets  are  going  to  stampede  an  audi- 
torium, break  up  a  meeting  to  charge 
through  the  halte.  he  has  to  take  some  pre- 
ventive action. 

"I  think  it's  unfortunate  that  people  are 
led  to  believe  the  police  waded  In  without 
any  provocation.  To  the  contrary.  I  saw  a 
policeman  get  sUbbed  In  the  face  with  a 
broken  beer  bottle,  cutting  hte  eyes,  hte  face, 
for  no  reason  at  all . . . 

"Now  some  of  them  overreacted:  there  ten't 
any  doubt  about  that.  .  .  .  But  you  put  your- 
self m  their  poeltion.  being  harassed  and 
harangued,  getting  shoved  and  pushed,  and 
somebody  gets  hurt." 

He  added  that  the  demonstrations  were 
caused  by  "certain  people  in  thte  country 
who  feel  all  they  have  to  do  te  riot  and  they'U 
get  their  way"  and  that  "the  obscenities,  the 
profanity,  the  filth  that  was  uttered  night 
after  night  In  front  of  the  hotete.  It  was  an 
Insult  to  every  woman,  every  mother,  every 
daughter.  Indeed  every  human  being." 

"The  whole  world's  watching!"  was  the 
chant  of  the  demonstrators.  Those  who  were 
watching  saw  what  happens  to  "children'" 
who  get  vicious  and  nasty.  It  probably  wasn't 
a  lesson  for  the  demonstrators,  but  those 
who  watched  many  have  had  some  second 
thoughte  on  how  bad  some  of  the  "chUdren" 
In  thte  nation  have  become.  And  It  may  have 
driven  home  the  point  that  It  won't  do  to 
spare  the  rod. 


[From  the  Manchester  (Tenn.)  Times,  Sept. 

6.  1968] 

New  BazxD  or  LAWi,KasNES8 

There  te  a  new  breed  of  lawlesaness  In  the 
land,  with  a  hunger  and  thirst  unlUe  other 
species  which  have  long  been  with  us.  and 
with  a  different  objective.  It  te  perhaps  more 
frightening  because  of  Its  Insidious  nature, 
its  deadly  malignancy  and  Its  tendency  to- 
ward epidemic  proportions. 

We   understand   more  easily  the  corrupt 
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syndicates  which  a «  fed  by  InaatUbls 
grMd — the  gunblera,  those  who  traffle  In 
drugs  and  proetltutlo  i.  the  hired  killers,  the 
thieves    crooks  and  robbers. 

We  understand  and  some  even  condone  on 
occasion  the  brand  of  lawlessness  which  de- 
fies and  disregards  lav  s  not  to  our  Uklng.  For 
example  too  many  of  us,  rather  than  being 
offended,  took  solace  ^  rh«n  some  of  our  lead- 
ers advocated  deflano  of  Federal  law. 

But  the  new  breed  of  lawlessness  which 
exhibited  Itself  at  tt  e  Etemocratlc  conven- 
tion Is  fed  by  desires  other  than  greed.  It  Is 
lawlessness  for  the  lake  of  lawlewness,  a 
pathological  seeking  a  :ter  destruction  for  the 
sake  of  destruction. 

The  pattern  Is  clc  nr  and  although  the 
germ  Is  carried  on  tt  e  wheels  of  numerous 
causes,  one  can  only  include  that  the  only 
real  cause  served  Is  tl  it  disruption  of  order- 
liness, the  blackening  of  this  nation's  Image 
In  the  eyes  of  the  worl  I. 

Mr.  Humphrey  put  It  Into  perspective  at 
the  conclusion  of  th  >  convention  when  he 
said  the  Chicago  demonstrations  were 
"planned,  premedltat  k1  and  there  are  cer- 
tain people  In  tbla  co  intry  who  feel  all  they 
b^ve  t9..do  Is  riot  and  they'll  get  their 
way.  .  .  /' 

It  was  "no  secret  tbiit  the  demonstrations 
were  planned  and  foi  the  single  purpose  of 
disrupting  the  convei  tlon  and  the  city.  The 
anti-war  protesters  ind  black  power  en- 
thusiasts and  other  dlasldents  made  It  clear 
they  were  going  to  CI  Icago  to  cause  trouble. 
And  they  did.  They  d  id  not  demonstrate  for 
a  cause — there  were  vi  Ices  Inside  to  represent 
them  In  the  proper  r  lanner.  But  they  cared 
not  for  orderly  proce  «  or  Democratic  proc- 
ess; rather  they  trle<  to  destroy  the  vehicle 
which  could  best  serv  i  their  causes 

The  core  of  all  the  trouble  was  the  desire 
to  cause  trouble  and  to  accomplish  nothing 
constructive — only  tc   destroy. 

Therefore  we  canno  i  cry  for  those  who  ran 
Into  billy  clubs  In  Chicago.  We  are  not 
aroused  by  their  chai  ges  of  police  brutality 
or  by  labels  of  "bossls  n"  directed  at  Chicago 
Mayor  Daley. 

Mayor  Daley  and  t  Is  police  force  had  to 
meet  the  threat  to  tai «  over  the  convention 
and  Chicago,  and  thi  y  met  it.  And  this  Is 
what  must  be  done  li  every  city. 

We  don't  need  Qeori  ;e  Wallace  or  any  other 
candidate  to  tell  us  t  le  simple  facta,  which 
are  that  when  troubl  makers  go  to  Chicago 
or  anywhere  else  to  i  aake  trouble,  whether 
as  Individuals  or  as  <  group,  they  must  be 
dealt  with  firmly  by  policemen.  We  don't 
need  Mr.  Wallace  to  i  lace  the  blame  on  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  for  crsAtlog  the 
climate  of  lawlessness  particularly  when  Mr. 
Wallace  has  contributed  to  the  climate  as 
much  as  anyone  else  It  Is  too  late  to  fix 
the  blame  for  the  clli  late;  It  Is  time  to  deal 
with  the  storm. 

We  do  not  need  to  be  panicked  into  sup- 
porting a  police  state 

We  need  not  abani  Ion  the  Ideals  of  free 
speech.  Impartial  adi  linlstratioa  of  Jiutlce, 
restrained  law  enforce  oaent  or  anything  else. 
We  simply  need  to  en  Torce  the  law,  and  this 
can  be  done  by  indlvlc  ual  police  departments 
and  It  can  be  dons  ^  rlthout  the  demagogic 
pleadings  of  ambltloi  ■  political  candidates. 

We  expected  law  aid  order  30  years  ago. 
and  we  should  expect  it  today.  Laws  can  still 
be  enforced;  this  was  shown  In  Chicago.  And 
laws  must  be  enforce  1.  Period. 

Free  speech  does  no  i  mean  today  any  more 
than  It  did  yesterday  that  people  can  stand 
In  the  streets  and  cun  e  a  blue  strsak  without 
being  arrested.  And  a  ty  person  or  any  group 
of  persons  who  sets  c  ut  to  disrupt  a  dty  or 
a  function  in  a  city  should  expect  to  run 
Into  trouble. 

We  must  not  be  stampeded  by  fear  of 
the  new  breed  of  liirlessness  into  turning 
the  reins  of  our  g(  vemment  over  to  the 
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medicine  man  with  the  loudest  spiel.  Rather 
we  need  simply  to  fight  this  new  species  of 
the  disease  where  it  occurs.  Law  enforce- 
ment begins  at  home. 


September  10,  1968 


A  TEENAGER  SPEAKS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or  NSW   TOIX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  September  10,  1968 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  attached  is  a 
letter  wtltten  by  a  teenage  young  lady 
whose  parents  allowed  me  to  read  It.  This 
might  give  some  idea  of  what  kind  of 
thinldng  is  circulating  in  the  minds  of 
teenagers  who  become  alienated  and 
think  they  are  stMnething  apart  from  es-  - 
tablished  society.  I  do  not  mean  to  pass 
Judgment  on  the  merits  exhibited  by  the 
young  lady.  That  Is  not  the  purpose  of 
asking  you  for  permission  to  include  this 
letter  in  the  Record. 

My  purpose  is  to  give  Concrissional 
Record  readers  who  may  not  be  close  to 
the  teenage  group,  a  chance  to  consider 
the  attitudes  of  such  youngsters.  In  or- 
der to  help  with  the  problem  of  so-called 
alienation  amongst  these  young  ones,  it 
Is  first  necessary  to  understand  them.  I 
have  seen  very  little  that  brings  their 
views  to  the  attention  of  those  who  might 
consider  themselves  normal  people. 

At  tuiy  rate,  I  think  that  the  expression 
here,  and  the  sincere  concern  that  is 
manifested  by  the  young  writer,  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  older  people.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  offer  this  letter  for  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DxAX  PAXZirrs:  I  Just  got  your  letter.  I'm 
very  upset.  I  can  agree  with  everything  you 
said  to  a  certain  extent  except  when  you 
start  saying  "rubbish"  about  identities.  Of 
all  things  you  could  have  picked  out  to  dis- 
agree with,  that  was  the  worst.  This  Is  the 
most  Involved  and  the  most  disregarded 
problem  between  parents  and  children.  Not 
everyone  has  Identity — when  you've  grown 
up  in  a  home  where  you've  never  been  hun- 
gry; you've  been  given  money;  you've  been 
given  clothes  and  school — you've  got  brothers 
and  sisters  who've  been  given  the  same 
things  you  have;  .you're  not  needed  by  any- 
one, by  the  society,  all  you  have  is  this  de- 
pendent, valueless  Image  of  yourself.  Tou 
reach  the  age  of  thirteen  and  you  start  get- 
ting Involved  with  other  people  who  feel  the 
same  way.  You  might  be  talented.  Tou 
might  be  sensitive  and  your  parents  give  you 
painting  lessons  and  tell  you  you're  to  be  the 
exceptional  Individual.  There  is  a  constant 
struggle,  a  constant  fighting  dilemma  be- 
cause your  parents  are  deciding  with  words, 
while  your  mind  rebels  unconsciously.  You'rs 
still  this  person  who  has  accomplisbed  noth- 
ing; thought  no  original  thought:  felt  no 
individual  feelings  that  you  could  decipher. 
You  struggle  In  your  social  class  and  you 
find  that  everyone  else  is  struggling  too — to 
be  alive,  to  be  a  part  of  a  mass.  Because 
you've  got  no  Identity,  no  self  value,  you 
want  to  do  certain  things  within  this  mass 
but  your  parents  deny  you  tbs  privilege  of 
accepting  your  judgment.  Where  are  you? 

"Your  parents  have  decided;  little  do  they 
know  of  the  'dangers'  they  so  fearaomely 
speak  of.  You  know  it's  not  the  way  they  say 
it  is  because  it's  your  mass  theyYe  talking 
about.  But  there  Is  nothing  but  patronising 
conveisatton,  and  mlinindeistanding.  and 
you  can  talk  till  you're  blue  in  the  face 


about  your  'mass'  values  and  they  already 
have  values,  so  they  can't  see.  Now  you 
wonder  why  you  ever  speak  to  them  and 
why  you  live  in  the  same  world  with  them. 
They  have  denied  you  the  values  of  your 
feeble  mass.  You  can't  accept  the  values  they 
want  you  to  be;  they're  still  telling  you  and 
themselves  that  you're  an  exceptional  indi- 
vidual, the  one  that  la  to  stand  out  in  the 
mass.  But  you  want  to  t>e  part  of  the  mass. 
You  want  that  much  of  an  Identity,  an  Iden- 
tity you  know  is  accepted  by  a  lot  of  other 
Identified  individuals.  So  what  have  you 
got?  A  constant  battle;  a  constant  denial  or 
values — yours  and  theirs,  and  a  sort  of  futile 
rebellious  reaction  to  everything.  Some  peo- 
ple go  to  drugs.  Have  you  ever  met  anyone 
who  really  thought  they  weren't  worth  It? 
Have  you  ever  talked  to  a  19  year  old  boy 
who  knows  he  has  no  future?  A  15  year  old 
girl  from  Park  Avenue  who  hates  her  par- 
ents, herself,  and  would  rather  spend  her 
time  shooting  methedrine  with  all  her  16 
year  old  friends  who  are  snUBng  cocaine  > 
Those  are  extreme  cases,  of  coxirse,  but 
you're  asking  the  society  to  get  to  the  root 
of  the  problem  and  then  you  Just  demon- 
strate the  attitude  by  being  condescending 
and  "I  understand,  dear,  but  we  can't  all 
do  what  we  want  all  the  time;  there's  no  ex- 
cuse for  not  having  an  Identity."  We  have 
these  golden  rules  in  church;  school.  We 
have  to  understand  Injustice  and  prejudice 
and  how  to  overcome  them.  We  have  these 
things  until  we're  blue  in  the  face — along 
with  the  American  Constitution — growing 
up  is  bard,  you  must  know  that,  but  the 
hardest  part  Is  when  you  see  all  the  injustices 
and  prejudices  and  you  know  what  you've 
been  taught  but  the  issues  seem  to  get  a 
little  diluted.  And  you  see  your  parents  be- 
ing close  minded  but  its  "only  for  your  wel- 
fare— or  theirs,  or  both."  And  you  know 
they're  contradicting  your  education,  but 
they  seem  to  only  interpret  Justice  as  far  as 
It  doesnt  threaten  their  identity. 

"Am  I  being  harsh  or  one-sided?  Probably 
Are  you  being  reluctant  to  admit  certain 
points?  Probably.  You  see,  you've  taught  us 
one  thing — you  do  another.  That's  not  wrong, 
It's  only  human  nature.  But  when  we  try 
and  take  what  you've  taught  us  and  apply  ii 
to  our  current  lives,  you  deny  us  and  refuse 
to  recognize  us.  So  everyone  has  an  Identity' 
You  see,  my  life  is  a  constant  chain  of  temp- 
tations, decisions,  choices.  I  guess  everyone's 
is.  But  l)«cause  I'm  me,  my  life  holds  a 
unique  set  of  choices  and  temptations  and 
only  I  can  learn  to  decipher  my  rights  and 
wrongs.  Unfortunately,  as  I've  said  before, 
and  as  you  so  reluctantly  admit,  I  don't  live 
In  an  ivory  tower;  I  can't.  Now  Its  my  choice, 
and  I  have  to  form  my  own  kind  of  Identity— 
an  identity  Is  a  guide.  It  lets  one  associate 
the  things  that  one  likes  and  feels  with  the 
things  that  fit  in  with  one's  conscience  or 
moral  code. 

An  identity  lets  you  say,  "Hsy,  you  know  I 
don't  agree  with  you."  or,  "No,  that's  not 
right;  I  can't  do  It."  But  in  order  to  say  these 
things,  you  have  to  have  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  re- 
spect for  yourself;  you  have  to  have  a  lot  of 
confidence  In  your  identity.  So,  we  all  have 
identities?  That's  sort  of  taking  a  lot  for 
granted.  What  if  you  don't  have  an  identity? 
What  if  you  don't  have  any  self-respect  or 
confidence?  No  one's  ever  given  you  any: 
you've  been  paid  for  and  condescended  to  for 
so  long — why  should  you?  So  it  materializes 
out  of  this  'superior  individual'  with  a  poof 
of  self  confidence?  How  come  so  many  poor 
'weak'  youths  can't  say,  "No,  that's  not 
right?"  Maybe  because  they  have  nothlni; 
definite  and  right  about  themselves  to  know 
the  difference.  Not  your  fault.  But  one  must 
stop  talking  In  cllehte  and  looking  down 
upon  the  situation  with  an  already-molded 
mind.  You've  got  to  stop  trying  to  uphold 
jrottrUaage. 
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You  have  a  secure  enough  IdenUty  but  it 
could  never  be  secure  enough  to  not  know 
how  hard  it  is  sometimes  to  make  decisions. 
You  can  try  to  guide  me  and  you  can  be 
afraid  for  me,  but  to  bUtantly  teU  me  I'm 
using    "thU   idenUty    business"    as   an    ex- 
cuse—that sort  of  proves   that  even  open- 
minded  people  interpret  things  (in)   a  con- 
servative and  Ignorant  way.  It  almost  seems 
that  you  had  to  sort  of  discourage  my  In- 
dependence—that did  nothing  but  deny  my 
Identity— sorry  if  you're    sick  of   the  word. 
Itn  not  so  down  on  you:  you're  not  as  bad 
as    most    parents — not    intentionally.    Most 
parents    are   completely   oblivious   to   their 
sons  and  daughters  frustrations — almost  pur- 
posely Ignorant — and  that's  the  worst  of  all. 
I  think  that  this  U  one  of  the  main  rea- 
sons for  the  drugs  and  things.  For  it  made 
me  so  upset  when  you  said  that  because  I 
happen  to  be  very  close  at  this  point,   to 
people  who  are  suffering  from  lack  of  'iden- 
tity'. I  can't  describe  to  you  the  futile  sort 
sort  of  self-destructive,  pleading  yet  value- 
less,  attitudes  of   these  people — my   age  or 
older,  younger.  It's  like  they're  pounding  on 
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tell  me  that  this  identity  business  is  an  ex- 
cuse young  people  use.  Most  young  people 
don't  even  know  what  the  word  Identity  is.  If 
they  did  they  might  get  some  basic  image  of 
themselves.  But  that  Is  my  word  and  my 
Idea— and  whatever  excuse  we  use,  there's  a 
reason  for  the  first  inclination  to  do  what- 
ever we're  doing.  I'm  really  pleading  with 
you  to  recognize  me  as  a  person  with  stand- 
ards; maybe  not  yours,  but  be  patient  and  let 
me  learn.  Don't  take  away  what  I've  built. 
Even  if  you  think  I'm  wrong,  don't  cut  it 
down  and  refuse  to  listen  to  it." 
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gives  a  good  indication  what  their  bur- 
dens have  been: 


Year 


Palisade  levy       Total  levy     Assessed  valo* 


1905. 
1910. 
1920. 
1930. 
1940. 
1950. 
1960. 
1967. 


0) 


IS.  50 
22.00 
32.00 
32.00 
26.00 
23.00 


!»767.63  . 
45.00 
27.72 
St.  16 
72.49 
98.11 
82.87 
97.  SO 


S187,960 
S86.122 
570. 581 
422,271 
620.710 
1.121,150 
1.273.350 


MY  HOME  COMMUNITY— PALISADE, 
COLO. 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  COXXMUDO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  9,  1968 
Mr.   ASPINALL.   Mr.   Speaker,    most 
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their"  heads,  stepping  on  them  and  waiting  people  have  a  high  regard  and  a^  under- 
for  them  to  crack  or  reveal  something  they  standable  and  justifiable  pride  and 
nught  want  to  live  for.  You've  probably  j-ynity  for  their  home  communities.  This 
never— maybe  you  have— seen  someone  who  ,  '^oe-j-uy  true  of  those  who  are  priv- 
wants  so  much  to  be  vrorth  something  but  }?J^^  ,  '  j^  ^^u  dties  and  towns— 
doesnt  know  how.  They  have  no  control  over     "««««,«' "ve  >«  «"»"  "l  j  agrlcul- 

themselves.  and  the  only  thing  they  can  con-  as  well  as  m  most  of  ^^^  ^ff '  ^^^  the 
troi  18  their  pills.  Drop  a  pill  and  you  know  tural  areas.  I  am  no  exception  to  me 
vour  head  will  feel  better.  Drop  some  LSD  general  rule.  I  am  very  proud  o.  the 
and  you  know  you're  going  to  see  pretty  palisade,  Colo..  community  wnere  i 
colors.  Pretty  soon  it  becomes  a  game  and  all 
these  different  sensations  are  being  con- 
trolled by  you — your  hand  takes  the  pill; 
your  hand  pushes  that  little  button  that 
gives  pretty  pictures  to  your  head.  Mean- 
while back  at  the  ranch,  the  old  parents 
are  refusing  to  understand   "hippie"  logic 

1  - 

freaky 


have  lived  since  June  1904. 

The  town  of  Palisade  was  incorporated 
in  1904  It  has  not  grown  in  population — 
either  in  the  town  or  in  the  surrounding 
community— the  town  had  a  population 

re  reiusxng  vu  uuu« ^-kk-    ~»-.    of  856  as  determined  by  the  census  taken 

tughing  at  any  radical  Ideals,  turning  off     m  1910  and  it  had  a  like  population  01 

reaky  music,  and  resenting  change  or  in-     3^5  j^g  determined  by  the  census  taken  m 

truslon.   If   that's  not  denial  of  someone's      ^q^q 

identity,  what  Is?  So  you've  got  thte  kid        However   the  town  and  its  surround- 

who  can't  rely  on  his  own  values    They've  community    have    grown    construe- 

Everyone  has  an  identity?  and    entertainment — its    residents    can 

If  you  ever  want  to  take  up  on  the  drug  obtain  either  or  both  most  easily  from 
problem,  please  remember  this:  It  may  not  be  orand  Junction,  the  county  seat,  which 
all  right— I'm  a  biased  thinker  and  I  may  ^  .^^^  ^3  miles  to  the  west — it  makes 
over-slmpUfy— but  I'm  convinced  that  this  la  „„''f„^  ,„  other  real  values  of  modem 
one  of  the  basic  reasons  for  drugs.  And 
whether  you  know  It  or  not,  drugs  are  de- 
Etroylng — Wow!  how  can  I  say — so  many, 
many  sensitive  talented  young  people.  Be- 
lieve me,  not  all  drugs  are  bad:  in  modera- 
tion they're  mlnd-expandlng  and  except  for 
the  laws,  they  are  perfectty  harmless.  But 
helpless  people,  not  secure  In  themselves, 
cling  to  that  pretty  high  like  a  child  to  Its 
mother. 

"I  guess  I  may  be  one  who  has  a  certain 
amount  of  self-respect,  identity.  I'm  so  upset 
now.  I'm  watching  people  Just  become  mind- 
less waifs — people  who  are  so  sensitive  and 
tender  and  scared.  Don't  worry,  I'll  never 
touch  anything  powerful.  I  know  my  limits. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  try  as  hard  as  I  can 


<  No  valuation. 

^  ToUl  paid  to  Palisade. 

3  Not  available. 

The  accomplishments  are  real,  the  re- 
sults of  effort,  sacrifice,  and  vision. 

MTTNICIPAI.   WATEX    BTSTCK 

Construction    cost $798,902 

Replacement  cost,  over  $1,600,000. 

Water    bonds    outstanding    Jan. 

1,  1968 

Total  Indebtedness  wUl  be  paid 
by  1972.  _ 

WATER,   SEWER,   AND   SEWAOE 
STSTEM 

Construction  cost  of  sewer  sys- 
tem   

Construction  cost  of  sewage 
lagoons    _ 

Total  sewer  system 

Replacement  cost  of  sewer  sys- 
tem   

No  indebtedness  on  sewer  or  sew- 
age disposal  system. 

STREET      IICPROVEMENT— CTJRB, 
GUTTER,     AND     PAVINO 

Construction  cost 136, 000 

Paving  bonds  outstanding  Jan.  1, 
1968    

All  bonds  are  to  be  paid  by  Sept. 
1,  1970. 

PALISADE  MUNICIPAL  BTTILDING 

Construction   cost 


35.000 
37,000 


72,000 
160,000 


33,000 


100,000 


Financed : 

From  municipal  savings. 

Bond  Issue 

Ubrary  grant 


38.676 
40,000 
21,324 


100,000 


38,750 


37.800 


up  for  in  other  real  values 
living.  The  two  communities.  Palisade 
and  Grand  J\mction.  are  connected  by 
several  roads  and  highways,  including 
Interstate  70. 

I  suppose  what  makes  me  so  proud  of 
my  community  is  the  fact  that  continu- 
ously since  the  town's  incorporation,  the 
residents  have  improved  their  commu- 
nity through  their  own  efforts.  Their 
municipal  facilities— a  credit  to  any  com- 
munity anywhere— have  been  planned 
and  constructed  by  and  through  their 
own  endeavors  and  sacrifices;  and,  what 
is  even  more  important  in  these  days, 
almost  always  from  their  own  pocket- 
to  help  people  and  give  them  some  self-value  j^qq^  The  town  is  possessed  of  all  f  acil- 
to  get  them  to  stop.  But  as  I  said  before,  I  -^  ^^^^^  Uving  in  a  small  commu- 
want  to  be  a  part  of  the  mass.  I  won  t  ever  enjoyable  and  worthwhile.  Its  water 
take  drugs.  But  those  are  my  people,  those  niiy  enjoyauic  "■''"""  „oobH  si-n>4>ts 
iwor  sel^  people  are  what  I  could  be  If  system,  sewage  system,  paved  streets 
i^IiSirgo^d  to  teik  about  my  Identity     with  curbs  and  gutters,  municip^  bijld- 

as  rubbish  makes  me  want  to  sink  into  that     ing  and  library,  poUce  and  fire  depart-      --.— „  o~^*«fr^,-  nni^r   Th«» 

so™!Sure  fuEElness.  Not  everyone's  like     ^ents  with   their  rescue  squad,  street     in  most  ^^^f  .*JP^^  °^  Jgf 
that,  but  I  can  see  this  tremendous  decay  In     ughting  and  park  values— trees,  grass,     town  of  Palisade  has  r««Jved  througn 
our       minds— hopelessness-vaiuelessness—     ^^^^j  flowers— place  the  community  and     out  the  64  years  of  its  existent  tne  loi- 
what  have  we  got  U  our  Identities  are  only     ^^  residents  in  an  enviable  position.  lowing  instances  of  Federal  aid: 

excuses?  We  may  do  dumb  things— extreme         -phese  improvements  have  not  come     j,^^  ^^^  ^^p^  ^^t^r  projects—  $21, 287. 00 

thlngs-but  you've  got  to  ^^^J^^.^^'     easUy  throughout  the  years-some  eoo-     gewer    lagoon. — -    10, 361. 66 

a  reason  for  every  impulse.  Don  t  kUl  the  im-        ^^     ™^  ^nd  some  economicaUy     Municipal  Ubrary   grant 21,324.00 

pulse-kUl  the  rsMon-or  learn  from  the     J^^/^e  iiave  been  trying  times  and  

'XS  worry  about  me.  Don't  ever  again     difficult   decisions.   The    following    data 


Total 

Bonds  are  10-year  bonds — to  be 
paid  off  by  1978. 

PALISADE    MtnaCIPAL   PABK 

Cost   value 

No  bonded  debt. 

PALISADE  FIRE  DEPABTMIMT 

Estimated  cost  value 

No  bonded  debt.  . 

The  Palisade  Volunteer  Fire  De- 
partment Is  operated  Jointly 
with  the  PaUsade  Fire  Protec- 
tion District. 

Total  cost  value  of  utU- 
Itles,  park,  and  fire  de- 
partment         1,188,452 

Total  bonded  debt 145,000 

The  1968  assessed  valuation  is...     1, 273, 400 
The  average  municipal  tax  per 

homeowner     in    Palisade     per 

year  wlU  not  exceed  $50. 

Prom    far    away    Washington.    D.C.. 
Uncle  Sam  has  been  at  most  times  and 


Total 62. 972. 68 


26272 


They,  of  course, 
preclative  of  this 
great  satisfaction 
results  of  their  own 

No  wonder  I  am 
town.  In  many 
home  have  been 
work  here  In  the 
have      practiced 
lureached — solving 
their  own  planning, 
paying  with  the 
pendence  which  Is 
today's  scene  of 


have  been  most  ap- 
Fi  ideral  help,  but  their 
taju  come  through  the 
efforts. 

proud  of  my  home- 

wetys  my  neighbors  at 

xny  inspiration  In  my 

Fe  leral  Congress.  They 

what      they      have 

their    problems    by 

construction,  and 

re4iltlng  prldeful  Inde- 

too  swiftly  leaving 
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act  ion. 


HOW   TO   REALLT   HELP   FARMERS 


HON.  JOHF 


or   MUrNESOTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


ElEPRESEMTATTVES 


Tuesday.  September  10.  1968 


-Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr. 

tcrcall  the  attentloi 
colleagues  to  the 
ber  Issue  of  Farm 
the    views 
lent  agriculturally 
should  be  consldere< 
and  urban  Member 
follows: 


editorial 


expresf  ed 


Speaker,  I  would  like 

of  my  distinguished 

in  the  Septem- 

J^iu^al.  I  believe  that 

by    this    excel- 

Qriented  publication 

and  heeded  by  rural 

alike.  The  editorial 


How  TO  RXAU.  r  Hklp  Pauubs 

U  nner  knowi.  Is  neltber 

Oeaf>cntlc;   and  the  best 

do  not  have  poUUcal 


Farming,  as  every 
Republican  nor 
condlUons  for  fanner  i 
labels  on  them. 

We  can  all  bope  t^at 
President  will  agree  t:  lis 
plea  tbat  are  best  f o: ' 
partisan    spirit,    Fam 
ing  a  set  of  goals  as  t  be 
culture    ougbt    to    Ufti 
candidates  wlU 
bow  to  get  tbere. 

1.  This  nation — its 
should  be  committed 
American  agriculture 
awakening  tbat 
vital  as  fewer  farmers 
numbers  of  people 

2.  In  order  for 
]arm.ing — as  the 
must   also   be   a 
Notblng    less   tban 
Farmers   must    make 
their  farm  earnings 
cultural  plant,  enlargi 
machinery,  adopt 
the  soil  for  the 
life  for  their  f amlUei . 
tract  the  young  and 
ent  to  stay  in  farm 

3.  The  government 
endorse    and    promoti ' 
farmers   can    earn 
market  and  get  awai 
doUars.  Not  only  Is 
and  in  farmers' 
surest  route  for  the 
have  the  right  of 
own   farms    and 
prosperity  for 
ments  and 
dustry. 

4.  Farmers  should 
equal  to  labor's,  with 
legislation  to  make 
of   high  coets,  farmi 
aaaurance  of  prices 
in  advance.  One  way 
gaining  strength  to 
ket  terms   with  toda^ 
buyers.  The  govemm< 
not  interfere  with — ttie 


heie 


natitn 
mot\  ey 


nev 


thi 

prestnt 

e  fiitu 

freidom 

affars. 

'  agrlcult^  ire 


a  poUtlca  ly 


ths 


\  and 


M.  ZWACH 


the  candidates  for 
once  on  the  princi- 
agrlculture.  In  a  bi* 
Journal  Is  suggest- 
direction  that  agrl- 
— granted  tbat  the 
their  own  ideas  on 


develi  )p 


people  and   leaders — 

to  a  strong,  healthy 

We  need  a  naUonal 

agriciAture  is  beconUng  more 

^eed  rapidly  Increasing 

at  home  and  abroad. 

agr\culture  to  be  strong, 

's  biggest  business — 

making  enterprise. 

t^t   is   good   enough  I 

enough   money   from 

o  maintain  the  agrl- 

tbeir  farms,  buy  new 

techniques,  conserve 

f  uture4-and  provide  a  decent 

Farming  should  at- 

dbaUenge  oiur  best  tal- 


con  n^unities. 

md  its  leaders  should 
conditions    whereby 
tHfilr   income  from    the 
from  relying  on  tax 
market  the  soundest, 
minority  role,  the 
fixture;  but  farmers  will 
to  manage  their 
There   la   no   real 
in  government  pay- 
managed  farm  in- 


l  ave  bargaining  ability 

\he  necessary  enablinfr 

posHble.  In  this  day 

need  to  have  some 

marketing  conditions 

through  greater  bar- 

pricea  and  mar- 

s  fewer,   but  larger, 

t  should  encourage— 

success  ol  fanners' 


ne  [otlate  ] 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

own  efforts  to  jurlce  their  products  and  stand 
on  their  own  feet. 

6.  Farmers  are  entitled  to  similar  economio 
protections  and  aids  that  are  available  to 
other  groups.  Long-range,  voluntary  land 
retirement  to  conserve  soil  resources  and 
dampen  nin-away  production  Is  one  such 
aid.  Price  supports  should  be  to  stop  losses 
and  aUow  farmers  to  adjust  to  changing 
markets;  they  should  be  floors — not  ceilings) 
An  affluent  nation  should  not  enjoy  cheap 
food  at  the  expense  of  rural  misfortune  and 
poverty. 

6.  Farmers  need  better,  more  reliable  mar- 
ket information  and  aids  for  planning  their 
own  production.  This  is  to  the  advantage  of 
everyone,  including  consumers.  Land-grant 
institutions,  the  federal  government  and 
processors  should  be  more  active  in  assisting 
farmers  to  get  more  detailed,  accurate  and 
dependable  Information  on  Uvestock  num- 
bers, crop  outlook,  consumer  demand,  in- 
ventories, and  agricultural  weather  condi- 
tions. If  farmers  are  going  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet,  they  need  every  bit  of  marketing 
intelligence  they  can  get. 

7.  We  need  two  government  farm  pro- 
grams— one  for  commercial  agriculture;  the 
other,  a  social  program  of  credit,  training  and 
assistance  for  low-income  farmers.  This 
should  be  run  substantlaUy  through  grants 
and  aids  to  tackle  problems  through  intelli- 
gent local  direction.  The  two  farm  programs 
should  be  kept  separate  and  distinct. 

8.  We  need  a  firmer,  fairer  trade  policy  on 
farm  imports  and  exports.  American  farm- 
ers want  more  world  trade — going  and  com- 
ing. But  when  foreign  countries  bar  our 
farm  products  with  duties,  quotas,  and  gim- 
micks— and  heavily  subsidize  ImporU  into 
this  country — American  farmers  are  entitled 
to  protection  from  cut-rate  Imports  of  food 
and  flber.  Our  government  should  take  the 
lead  In  negotiating  lower  world  trade  barriers 
In  farm  products.  And  It  should  work  to  ex- 
pand American  farm  exports  by  permitting 
them  to  compete  more  freely  for  foreign 
markets — Instead  of  reeUlctlng  our  sales  to 
a  share  of  what  we  have  exported  in  the 
past  I 

We  believe  that  this  U  the  dlrecUon  Agri- 
culture shoiUd  take — don't  you? 


MR.  MILTON  A.  POQELMAN  TO 
RETIRE  FROM  THE  OEO 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  MXW  TOIX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  10,  1968 

Mr.  SCHEX7ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  about  to  lose  cme 
of  its  few  truly  original  and  courageotis 
civil  servants  when  Milton  A.  Fogelman 
retires  from  the  Office  of  Ectmomlc  Op- 
portunity. 

Milt  was  dragged  to  the  battlefield 
of  OEO  from  the  green  pastures  of  Cali- 
fornia where  he  made  a  small  fortune 
in  business  after  World  War  n  when 
he  served  In  combat  with  the  Marine 
Corps 

He  came  to  the  war  on  poverty  in  the 
best  of  health,  full  of  h(K>e  and  offering 
his  all  to  one  of  the  Government's  most 
noble  undertakings.  Now,  barely  4  years 
later,  he  must  leave  because  of  a  heart 
attack  suffered  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Milt's  effect  upcm  the  war  on  poverty 
has  been  Incalculably  beneficial.  OEO, 
even  the  Washington  bureaucracy,  will 
never  be  the  same  without  him.  As  a 
victim  of  poverty  in  his  youth,  he  brought 
a  rare  combliuitlon  of  emix^^hy  for  the 
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poor  and  business  acumen  for  private 
enterprise. 

The  war  on  poverty,  the  officialdom  of 
Washington,  the  poor  of  this  country, 
and  Milt's  host  of  congressional  friends 
and  admirers. 


DEATH  TOOK  NO  RECESS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or  MicHioAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  10.  1968 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Hit.  17748,  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1968  has  been  on  the 
calendar  of  the  House  for  more  than  7 
weeks  now.  The  dally — even  hourly — toll 
of  lives  and  dlsablhig  Injuries  from  oc- 
cupational accidents  and  illnesses  which 
this  bill  would  help  to  reduce  continues 
to  grow.  Every  day  we  wait,  says  Dr. 
Howard  Rusk,  55  more  persons  are  killed, 
3,500  are  disabled  and  27,000  are  injured 
in  occupational  accidents.  It  is  time,  and 
past  time  that  the  House  acted  on  this 
legislation. 

In  the  September  1  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times,  Dr.  Rusk  set  forth  the  case 
of  this  legislation  in  compelling  terms, 
and  he  recommends  that  the  Congress 
speedily  enact  this  legislation  now  that 
we  are  back  from  our  recess.  I  concur  in 
his  evaluation  of  the  bill,  and  in  his  rec- 
ommendations for  action,  and  I  include 
this  article  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
iNDtTsrsiAL   AccntKNTs:    MoKx   Pexsons  Ake 

Disabled  on  Job  Than  in  Motob  Vehicle 

Collisions 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk.  MJ3.) 

Last  Labor  Day  weekend  818  persons  lost 
their  lives  in  automobUe  accidents  on  the 
highways. 

This  year  the  National  Safety  Council  esti- 
mates that  575  to  675  Americans  wiU  die. 
In  1967  the  estimate  was  660  to  660. 

However,  a  large  percentage  of  Americans 
were  taking  to  the  highways  for  Labor  Day 
after  five  nights  of  watching  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  on  television.  To  many 
drivers  this  will  mean  fatigue  due  to  loss  of 
sleep  and.  in  many  instances,  increased  ir- 
rltabUlty  due  to  their  favorite  candidate's 
loas.  This  means  more  accident-proneness  for 
this  weekend. 

It  is  ironic  that  on  the  weekend  tradition- 
ally dedicated  to  honoring  the  American 
working  man  and  improving  his  working  con- 
ditions and  income  that  the  spotlight  should 
be  focused  on  the  automobile  rather  than  in- 
dustrial accidents. 

Because  they  bring  death  so  dramatlcaUy, 
automobUe  accidents  make  the  headlines, 
but  few  of  us  realize  that  accidents  on  the 
job  cause  more  disabling  injuries  tban  motor 
vehicles. 

In  1966.  2,200,000  persons  suffered  disabling 
injuries  at  work  compared  with  1,900,000  from 
motor  vehicle  accidents. 

It  also  comes  as  a  surprise  to  most  people 
that  accidents  on  the  job  cause  about  10 
times  as  many  working  days  away  from  work 
as  do  strikes  and  other  work  stoppages.  If 
this  were  a  working  day,  during  the  time  it 
takes  to  read  this  column,  50  persons  would 
have  suffered  injuries  sufficiently  severe  to 
cause  them  to  leave  their  Jobs. 

nrrr-nvx  killed  a  dat 
Ttxe  continuing  boom  in  our  economy  witb 
the  highest  employment  levels  in  our  history 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  sharp  Increase  in 
working  accidents. 
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On  every  working  day  in  the  United  States, 
56  penons  are  kUled  in  industrial  accidents, 
8,600  disabled  and  27,000  hurt  less  seriously. 
As  the  labor  supply  has  decUned  and  pro- 
ducUon  schedules  increased,  employers  have 
been  forced  to  hU*  more  Inexperienced  per- 
wnnel.  This  has  led  to  more  accidents.  Other 
accidents  occur  when  workers  are  faUgued 
from  working  overtime  or  from  moonlighting. 
Safety  breakdowns  on  the  job  in  1967  cost 
American  workers  $1.6-biUion  in  lost  wages, 
caused  more  than  seoo  million  In  medical 
expenses  for  oocupaUonal  accidents,  and  re- 
sulted m  workmen's  compensaUon  payments 
of  »2.2-bllllon. 

In  an  attempt  to  stem  the  rising  Ude  oi 
mduBtrlal  accidents  and  occupational  lU- 
nesB  President  Johnson  in  January  proposed 
new'  leglslaUon  to  help  create  safer  and 
healthier  wtwking  conditions. 

These  objectives  would  be  achieved  by  a 
variety  of  means.  The  major  step  would  be 
the  establishment  of  safety  codes  and  regula- 
tions for  aU  industry  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Enforcement  would  be  a  Federal  respon- 
sibility for  IntersUte  commerce.  Under  tliU 
program  the  Federal  Government  would  fi- 
nancially assist  the  states. 

The  few  Federal  programs  that  now  exist 
m  the  field  of  occupational  safety  are  piece- 
meal and  fragmentary.  The  major  law,  the 
Walsh-Healy  Act,  was  passed  more  than  30 
years  ago— long  before  most  of  the  modem 
tools  of  American  business  and  industry  were 

conceived.  ,„  ^  ». 

And  the  Walsh-Healy  Act  is  limited  be- 
cause  It  covers  only  the  workers  on  the  jobs 
involved  with  government  contracts. 

In  1960.  when  Federal  safety  and  health 
standards  were  esUbllshed  for  longshoremen 
and  shipyard  workers,  the  injury  rate  among 
longshoremen  was  132  for  every  mllUon  man- 
hours  worked.  Among  shipyard  workers  the 
rate  was  39  disabling  injuries  per  mllUon 
manbours.  After  seven  years  of  Federal  en- 
forcement, the  rates  are  down  to  82  per 
million  manbours  for  longshoremen  ana  zi.i 
lor  shipyard  employes. 

PBIVATX    PBOGEAMS    HELP 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE :  ITS 
DOUBLE  STANDARD 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OP   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  10,  1968 


Private  safety  programs  have  also  helped 
reduce  on-the-job  accidents.  The  6,000-mem- 
ber  employes  of  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cU  had  an  Injury  frequency  rate  of  6.1  for 
every  mlUion  manbours  worked  during  1966 
while  the  rate  for  aU  industries  was  17.6— 
more  than  three  Umes  as  high. 

under  the  proposed  Federal  leglsUUon, 
emphasis  would  be  placed  on  an  area,  that 
now  geu  extremely  limited  attention— re- 
search in  accident  prevention  and  occupa- 
tional health. 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  WlUard  Wirtz  has 
reported  that  the  amount  spent  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  this  type  of  research  is 
$6  67  for  each  work-related  death.  Contrast 
this  figure  with  expenditures  by  the  National 
Instttutes  of  Health,  which  spends  $415  for 
each  cancer  death  and  $96  for  each  death  by 
heart  disease. 

Fortunately  now  there  are  favorable  rum- 
bUngs  of  interest  in  the  Congress.  The  House 
Labor  and  Education  Conunlttee  has  reported 
out  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1968.  ,.     ^. , 

Senate  hearings  were  completed  earlier  this 
year  but  no  report  has  yet  been  sent  to  the 
Senate  fioor.  Blanagers  of  the  biU  believe  the 
Senate  committee  is  waiting  to  see  what  ac- 
tion the  House  will  take. 

It  U  tragic  that  every  day  they  wait  means 
55  more  persons  kUled,  8.600  disabled,  and 
27.000  Injured  in  occupational  accidents. 

The  moot  fitting  tribute  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  could  pay  to  the  working  man 
and  woman  of  our  nation  would  be  to  speedUy 
enact  this  legialaUon  when  it  returns  from 
adjournment,  for  death  takes  no  boUday  In 
Industry  and  commerce. 


Mr  ITTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  airwaves 
are  loaded  with  poUtlcal  harangue  by 
every  poUUcian  running  for  pubUc  office, 
calling  for  a  return  to  law  and  order. 
How  popular  that  phrase  has  berome 
And  how  hoUow  it  really  is.  Most  of  the 
poUticians  beUeve  that  law  only  mvolyes 
controlling  violence  in  the  streets,  which 
is  spectacular,  but  they  do  not  recognize 
violations  of  basic  law  which  can  destroy 
the  country  as  quickly  as  violence  in  the 

The  secondary  boycott  involving  one 
of  the  great  agricultural  industries  of 
CaUfomia,  the  California  grape  industry, 
is  a  current  case  in  point.  This  secondary 
boycott  is  a  violation  of  two  different 
laws  which  had  been  passed  by  Congress 
to  protect  the  civU  rights  of  workers, 
farmers,  and  Industrialists,  who  are 
caught  in  a  deadly  squeeze  between  man- 
agement and  labor. 

One's  right  to  work,  his  right  to  pro- 
duce his  right  to  move  his  products  free- 
ly into  the  markets  of  the  country,  con- 
stitute the  highest  order  of  civii  rights. 
I  can  eat  and  I  can  feed  my  family  if  I 
have  been  denied  the  right  to  vote,  but 
I  can  neither  feed  nor  clothe  my  family 
if  I  am  denied  the  right  to  work,  and  to 
move  the  products  of  my  labor  into  the 
stream  of  economic  life  in  America. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  states  that  it 
shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  any 
labor  organization  or  its  agents  to  induce 
or  encourage  a  concerted  refusal  by  the 
employees  of  any  employer  to  use  or  oth- 
erwise   handle    goods    or    commodities 
where  the  object  is  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  an  employer  to  Join  any  labor  or 
employer  organization,  or  to  cease  doing 
business  with  any  other  person,  in  order 
to  force  them  to  accept  a  union  contract. 
There  is  a  further  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws  hivolved  in  the  current 
grape  industry  boycott.  It  is  lawful  for 
unions  to  conspire  between  and  among 
themselves  to  restrain  trade,  but  it  is  un- 
lawful for  imions  to  combine  with  em- 
ployers to  restrain  trade.  In  the  current 
grape   boycott,   the   unions   and   theh: 
agents  are  conspiring  with  the  employers 
and  their  agents  in  refusing  to  handle 
this  product. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  secondary 
boycott  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  law, 
why  is  it  that  the  politicians,  including 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
some   Members   of   Congress,   and   the 
mayors  of  New  York,  Detroit,  and  Pitts- 
burgh, are  pubUcly  urging  the  continua- 
tion of  such  violation  to  one  breath,  and 
yet  calling  for  a  return  of  law  and  order 
as  the  main  theme  of  their  demagoguery? 
The  politicians  are  joined  in  this  ne- 
farious activity  by  the  National  CouncU 
of  Churches,  a  contingent  of  activist  rab- 
bis   and  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy.  This  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
so-called  spiritual  leaders  of  the  country 
is  supposed  to  make  right  out  of  wrong. 
It  Just  cannot  be  done. 
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I  am  writing  to  the  Attorney  General, 
requesting  that  he  warn  aU  and  sundry 
against  the  promotion  of  this  lawless- 
ness, and  asking  that,  if  they  do  not  cease 
and  desist,  they  be  prosecuted  for  con- 
spiracy to  violate  the  United  States  Code. 
This  should  be  done  just  as  qmckly  as 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  would 
prosecute  me  if  I  attempted  to  interfere 
with  the  registration  of  certain  minori- 
ties as  provided  under  the  CivU  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  You  and  I  know  that  a  host 
of  G-Men.  supported  by  Federal  court 
orders,  would  move  in  on  any  organiza- 
tion attempting  to  deny  voting  rights  to 
any  group  of  people,  and  a  voting  right 
is  not  as  important  as  the  civU  right  that 
is  being  violated  today  in  the  secondary 

grape  boycott.  w     j  ♦« 

Some  of  the  statements  are  hard  to 
accept  These  crocodile  tears  for  the  poor 
farmworker  In  the  grape  vineyards  are 
Just  that.  The  man  who  harvests  grapes 
in  California  earns  approximately  the 
normal  national  industrial  wage,  and 
that  is  the  true  reason  that  Mr.  Chavez 
and  his  National  Farm  Workers  Associa- 
tion believe  that  they  can  skim  a  little 
cream  off  the  top  of  these  high  wages 
Mr  Chavez  is  not  interested  in  the  plight 
of  the  farmworker.  If  he  were,  he  would 
be  operating  in  West  Virginia  or  some 
other  low-farm-wage  area.  Instead  ol 
picking  the  highest  farm  wage  area, 
which  is  in  California. 

Unionization  in  perishable  crops  is  un- 
tenable. Unlike  a  manufactured  product 
that  can  be  inventoried,  or  can  stand  a 
delay    in   manufacture,   the   peridiable 
crops  must  often  be  harvested  withm  a 
limit  of  4  days  of  maturity,  and  the 
power  to  call  a  strike  at  this  sensiUye 
point  is  an  invltotion  to  disaster.  Wit- 
ness the  tomato  crop  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia Thousands  of  tons  are  rottmg  on 
the  vines,  due  to  a  strike,  and  the  can- 
neries remain  idle.  The  result  will  be  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  canned  tomatoes 
as  weU  as  an  untold  loss  to  the  workmg- 
man  in  California. 

The  Attorney  General  should  enforce 
the  law,  without  fear  or  favor,  as  long 
as  it  remains  on  the  books.  ... 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  mclude  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  letter  which 
I  have  sent  to  the  Attorney  General  on 
this  subject,  as  follows: 

Seftembeb  6.  1968. 
Hon.  Ramsey  Clabk, 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Department  of  Justice,  Washington.  D.C. 
Deak  Ma.  Clabk:  I  have  become  increas- 
inely  alarmed  over  the  flagrant  violations  of 
toe  Taft-Hartley  law,  as  well  as  the  antl- 
S^t^aws^  the  matter  of  the  CaUfornla 
secondary  boycott  of  our  grape  l>id"8try^ 

I  am  especlaUy  concerned  over  the  double 
standard  which  exists  In  the  matter  of  clvU 
rlKhts  The  massive  enforcement  by  coiirt 
oKler  and  prosecution  of  any  and  aU  who 
interfere  with  registration  and  voting  rights 
appear  to  be  completely  absent  in  the  matter 
of  the  CivU  right  of  the  grape  grower  to 
harvest  the  product  of  his  labor  freely  in  the 
markets  of  the  United  Stetes.  It  Is  bad 
enough  to  have  this  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  Justice  Department,  but  it  U  shocking 
to  have  a  secondary  boycott  In  this  area 
endorsed  and  sponsored  by  "*«!'»_  »J»«^ 
places,  from  the  Vice  President  °tXiieV^ted 
SUtes,  by  certaUi  Members  of  Congress, 
certaUi  mayors  of  large  cities,  and  the  clergy 
of  every  faith,  as  if  such  endorsement  by 
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would  makt  rlgbt  out 


tb«M  uptntyui  iMden 

of  wrong.  .    . 

I  herewith  respeotf  v  Uy  request  that  aU  of 
tboM  engaged  in  ttu  unlawful  aotlvlty, 
together  with  thoee  vbo  puhllely  urge  the 
violation   of   thla   law,   be   flrat   warned   by 


your  Department  of 


hU  TlolsUon,  and.  U 


tbey  fall  to  cease  an  I  deeUt,  that  they  be 
prosecuted  for  this  vl  Nation  and  oon^Jtraey 
to  violate. 

Tours  very  tru  ly. 

James  B.  Utt, 
Member  of  CoityreM. 


LACK  OF  DOMESTIIC  TRANQXJIIiLirry 
IN  OUR  NATION 
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Mr.  PRICE  of 
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Jr.,  rettfed.  of 
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the  lack  of  domesti* : 
Nation.  I  thought  I 
his  views  with 
concerned  as 
his  letter  in  the 


.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 

Col.  Odis  V.  Sims. 

Plainfiew.  Tex.,  has  wrlt- 
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tranquillity  in  our 

would  like  to  share 

others  who  are  Just  as 
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The  Honorable  Bob 
U.S.  House  of 
Washington,  D.C 

Sa:  I  quote:  "We. 
States,  In  order  to  fon^ 
establish  Justice 
Ity,  provide  for  the 
mote   the   general  v 
bleeslng  of  liberty  to 
terlty.  do  ordain  and 
tlon  for  the  United 

The  Preamble  to 
of  the  most  brllUant 
ever  been  written.  It 
gredlentB  to  Insure  a 
and  seciue  people 
tlon,    and   intelligent 
these   words    are 
their  service  to  this 
is  incomprehensible 
amble  are  among  tho^ 
to  base  a  governmen' 
surely  to  Invoke  the 
a  nation  as  long  as 
lowed  by  the  citizens 

How  many  of  us 
to  our  Constitution 
It  has  been  many  . 
thought  about  It,  or 
am  I  doing  It  now? 
greatly  dlstiu'bed  abciut 
senslon.  and  turmoil 
these  United  States. 
Union — ^where  Is  our 
where  are  oxir  leaden 
promote  the  general 
have  the  freedoms  pn 
tlon?  Where  are  the 
tbey  signed  the 
pledged:    "For  the 
tlon,  with  a  firm 
of  the  Divine  Provlde4ce 
to  each  other,  oiir 
our  sacred  honor." 

These  were  men 
before  everything  elsi  i 
Do  we  have  any  such 
ershlp  today?  I  am 
far  between.  All  too 
and   some   goverzune  it 
comment  that  such    ~ 
taken  because  it  Is 


PLAiNvnw,  Tix., 

July  22.  1968. 
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,  people  of  the  United 

a  more  perfect  Union, 

domestic  tranqull- 

!ommon  defense,  pro- 

and  secure  the 

>urselves  and  our  pos- 

^itabllsh  this  Constltu- 

ee  of  America." 

Constttutloa  U  one 

compositions  that  has 

<  ncompasses  all  the  in- 

natlon  of  free,  happy, 

fbe  foredgbt,  dedlca- 

of   those   who   wrote 

unbelievable,   and 

great  country  of  ours 

concepts  of  the  Pre- 

taught  by  Jesus,  and 

on  such  teachings  U 

aleaslngs  of  Ood  upon 

1  beee  concepts  are  tol- 

of  that  nation, 
hkve  read  the  Preamble 
>  I  must  admit  that 

since  I  have  even 

>ur  Constitution.  Why 

S  mply  because  I  am  so 

at  the  hate,  and  dls- 

:hat  currently  exist  In 

Where  Is  our  perfect 

I  lomestlo  tranquUllty — 

who  are  supposed  to 

welfare?  Do  all  of  us 

by  the  Oonstltu- 

type  men  who,  when 

of  Independence, 

of  this  declara- 

on  the  protection 

!,  we  mutually  pledge 

our  fortunes,  and 


premised  I 
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placed  their  country 

except  the  Lord  Ood. 

men  in  places  of  lead- 

ajtrald  they  are  few  and 

often  the  news  media, 

officials    themselves 

I  jid'such  action  Is  not 

election  year,  or  be- 
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cause  It  Is  not  popular  with  labor,  or  because 
It  may  cause  a  riff  In  the  party.  I  have  no 
Idea  what  a  legislator's  or  other  government 
official's  oath  of  office  is,  but  it  certainly 
should  be  similar  to  the  one  taken  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States:  "I  do  solemn- 
ly swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully 
execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  wUl.  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  umted  States." 

Tou  win  note  that  nothing  is  mentioned 
about  preserving,  protecting,  and  defending 
the  Constitution  provided  it  doesn't  tend  to 
cause  me  not  to  be  re-elected,  or  to  cause 
some  of  my  colleagues  to  withdraw  support 
for  my  favorite  bill,  because  doing  so  would 
not-be  to  their  beat  Interest.  Doesn't  It  cause 
much  consternation  to  know  that  many  of 
oiur  leaders  are  guilty  of  such  unpatriotic 
and  degrading  acts? 

Maybe  If  my  livelihood  depended  on  being 
re-elected  I  would  tend  to  only  do  those 
things  that  would  assist  in  accomplishing 
this,  but  I  sincerely  hope  not,  and  I  trust 
you  feel  the  same.  Our  prayer  to  Ood  must 
be  to  give  us  leaders  who  are  wholly  dedi- 
cated to  Him  and  this  wonderful  country  of 
ours,  and  not  to  their  own  selfish  Interests  I II 

I  ask  again — where  U  our  domestle  tran- 
quillity? The  Constitution  insmres  the  right 
of  the  people  "Peaceably  to  assemble",  not 
the  right  to  riot,  burn,  loot,  and  Injure  or 
kill  Innocent  people.  Are  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  rioting  furthering  their 
causes?  If  they  are,  their  causes  are  not  In 
the  best  Interest  of  thU  country.  Why  should 
limocent  people  have  to  suffer?  What  has 
been  the  dlsposltlor.  of  those  who  have  been 
arrested  during  the  numerous  riots  through- 
out the  country?  Have  they  been  prosecuted 
according  to  the  laws  established  by  this 
country? 

There  Is  no  lack  of  information  regarding 
policemen  who  have  been  charged  with  bru- 
tality while  attempting  to  break  up  the  rlot- 
Ite,  looting,  and  burning,  but  I  again  ask, 
what  about  those  arrested — Is  the  due  proc- 
ess VOlaw  being  taken?  Can  anyone  in  his 
rlghitnlnd  Justify  the  destruction  that  has 
tak^  place  in  many  of  our  cities?  Why  are 
the  police — aU  law  enforcement  person- 
nel— not  given  the  backing,  and  encourage- 
ment, and  equipment  to  halt  rioting  imme- 
diately and  decisively? 

I  certainly  do  not  advocate  mass  killing,  or 
any  killing,  for  that  matter,  but  surely  with 
the  advancement  of  science  and  law  enforce- 
ment procedures,  there  must  be  means  avail- 
able to  st<:9  looters  and  arsonists  on  the 
spot  without  killing. 

Another  question— why  are  Oarmlnhasl. 
Brown,  and  others  who  incite  riots,  and  ad- 
vocate revolution  and  killing,  stUl  free  to 
carry  on  their  criminal  acts?  Are  they  above 
the  law?  This  aspect  of  the  whole  situation 
is  Just  about  the  moet  sickening.  If  you  wish 
to  destroy  a  weed  you  don't  pluck  off  the 
leaves  one  by  one — you  pull  the  whole  thing 
up  by  the  roots.  These  men  are  some  (rf  the 
roots  I 

Surely  the  ones  responsible  for  the  security 
of  this  covmtry  and  the  domestic  tranquillity 
promised  by  the  Preamble,  have  sense  enough 
to  know  from  where  the  trouble  stems,  and 
enough  Interest  In  the  welfare  of  the  cotin- 
try  to  take  appropriate  action. 

Poaslbly  the  twenty-two  years  spent  In  the 
United  States  Air  Force  have  caused  me  to 
be  dedicated  to  discipline,  and  to  abhor  the 
disregard  that  many  of  our  leaders  In  re- 
sponsible positions  seem  to  have  for  the 
crimes  and  acts  of  violence  that  are  perpetu- 
ated In  the  name  of  civil  rights  and  student 
dissatisfaction. 

I  am  not  anti-colored;  I  am  not  antl- 
studsnt;  I  am  not  antl-anythlng — 1  am  for 
the  affairs  of  this  country  being  conducted  In 
accordance  with  the  Constitution,  by  people 
who  are   entirely  dedicated  to  the  United 
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states,  and  who  also  believe  that  with  Ood's 
help,  anything  can  be  accomplished. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  our  history 
when  a  greater  need  exists  for  all,  and  I 
emphaslee.  all  loyal  citizens  to  stand  up  and 
make  their  beliefs  and  desires  known.  This 
is  my  means  at  advising  you  of  my  desires 
and  my  concern. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ooia  V.  Sncs,  Jr., 
Lieutenant  Colonel  USAF  (Retired) . 


CONORESSBifAN  SCHWEIKER  ASKS 
RBBERVISTB  RELEASE— CALLS 
"PUEBLO"  CALLDP  A  SHAM 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or   PXKMSTLVSNIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  10,  1968 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  called  upon  Defense  Secretary 
Clark  Clilford  to  promptly  deactivate  the 
14.787  Air  Force  and  Navy  reservists  who 
were  called  up  last  January  following 
North  Korean  seizure  of  the  UJ3.  Navy 
intelligence  ship  Pueblo. 

It  now  appears  that  the  callup  was  an 
outrageous  sham  which  mlsleadingly 
used  the  Pueblo  crisis  as  an  excuse  to 
gain  extra  manpower,  not  to  meet  the 
Pueblo  crisis,  but  instead  to  increase 
military  manpower  levels  for  routine 
duty. 

The  evidence  now  suggests  strongly 
that  many,  if  not  most,  of  these  men  may 
never  have  been  needed  in  the  first  place 
to  meet  the  Pueblo  crisis  and  certainly 
that  they  have  not  been  effectively  uti- 
lized for  this  purpose  since  their  callup. 

The  American  people  would  have  re- 
sented deeply  this  massive  Reserve  acti- 
vation had  they  so  much  as  even  sus- 
pected it  was  merely  for  routine  pur- 
poses. But  the  public  and  the  reservists 
accepted  it  in  good  faith  when  they  were 
led  to  believe  it  was  to  meet  the  Pueblo 
crisis. 

I  suggest  that  faith  has  been  broken 
with  these  reservists,  with  their  families, 
with  their  employers,  and  with  the 
American  public.  They  should  never  have 
been  called  upon  to  make  such  costly  per- 
sonal sacrifices  merely  to  perform  rou- 
tine functions. 

It  will  be  a  difficult  and  highly  em- 
barrassing mistake  for  the  Ooveriunent 
to  admit.  But  human  dec«icy  suggests 
that  this  wrong  should  be  rectified 
promptly  and  that  these  men  should  be 
deactivated. 

At  this  point.  I  include  with  my  re- 
maiiEs  an  excellent  article  by  Gaeton 
Fonzi  in  the  Philadelphia  magazine.  Mr. 
Fonzi  has  long  distinguished  himself  by 
his  carefully  documented  probing  of 
burning  issues  and  this  shocking  article 
is  an  example  of  his  oixtstandlng  public 
service  and  that  of  his  publisher.  Herb 
Upson: 

RnCXMBSB  TKK   "PUSBLO":    A  LOCAL   RXSOVT 

Umr  Is  THs  LAMOOTBHiMa  Vicrxic  or  a  Dis- 

oaACxrm.  National  BLT7in>SB 
(By  Oaeton  Fond) 

The  military  has  a  language  of  Its  own.  A 
good  deal  of  It  is  obeoene.  But  there  Is  one 
word  used  quite  commonly  In  all  branches 
of  the  serrlee,  less  for  Its  vulgar  connoUtlons 


than  for  its  utter  appropriateness  »»  <»P*«'- 
t^e  painful  extent  to  which  an  individual 
JS  unf^ly  and  callously  be  taken  ^an- 
iag^  of  in  a  system  basically  Inimical  to 
individuality.  ^, 

TtiZV^nnT^^^  there  is  no  other 
tli\  s^succlncuy  and  aptly  <iescrlbes  what 
has  happened  to  the  men  thU  story  is  about^ 

1^^  are  being  torn  apart,  careers  are 
eolngdown  the  drain,  social  and  eco^onUc 
SSSitloM  are  coUapslng.  marital  «Ja««°; 
STare  being  strained  ^P/'j^  »«  J^^^twf: 
minds  are  cracking  and— this  the  mof*  »^' 
wS  mghtenlng  certainty-men's  Uves  are 

solng  to  be  lost. 
Mens  lives  are  going  to  be  I"*- 
And  though  every  member  of  VF-031  has 
unlSSirantTcallouily  been  taken  advance 
of  n  some  degree,  there  may,  "f^ortunately. 
^  a  few  whose  meaningless  death  will  be 
that  ulUmate  screwing.  »,.„.i  Air 

^-931  is  the  derignaUon  ot  tiitK^v^A^ 
Reserve  Squadron  that  was  headquartered 
^mow  Orove  and  acUvated.  along  with 
Vl  other  Reserve  units.  In  the  *ake  of  U« 
pueblo  incident  last  January.  Its  mem^rs 
were  among  the  nearly  15,000  '•f'^f.J'^" 
TiSJ^ml  i^e  caU  to  duty.  If  not  eagerly,  at 
JSurt  vrt^  the  resigned  atUtude  that  there 
i^a  J«*  to  be  doSe  and  that  their  acttva- 
SS^  was  in  the  best  Interests  of  this  country. 
ToSJ  the  members  of  VF-931  feel  quite 

•^^f^n  had,"  says  one  enUsted  m^- 

•AU  I  can  say."  adds  one  of  its  Wgher- 

ranklng  officers,  "is  that  once  I  had  faith  in 

"tS  story  of  what  has  happened  to  VF-831 
.1^  ItoMUvatlon  more  than  eight  months 
'aS»  1-   a  catalog   of   unbeUevable   bungll^. 
me  senseless  f  ouUng  up  of  thousands  of  lives, 
the  waste  of   mlUlons  of   doUars  and  the 
JeJkl^use  of  men  as  pawns  In  a  cynical 
poUtlcal  game. 
It  began  with  the  Pueblo. 
Remember  the  Pueblo? 
U  w  a  valid  question,  isn't  It?  There  are 
some  Who  have  forgotten  and  even  among 
t^^  Who  haven't  It  Is  a  random  memonr^ 
oTan  occasional  bumper  sticker  'nay  bring 
U  to  mind  or  a  smaU  Item  in  the  newspapers, 
but  Se  usual  response  to  the  que«t»on  is 
"Wha^ver  did  happen  with  the  PueWo?    or 
•  Did  they  ever  get  that  s^i^ac*-.     .  .»,,- 
And  yet,  at  the  time,  a  good  part  of  this 
nation   was   wllUng  to   go   to   war   for   that 

"^TOe    Pueblo.    a   VS.   Navy    l°t«Uj8«?^^ 
eatherlng  vessel,  was  seized  on  January  23rd 

K?s^ores  of* North  Korea  by  patrol  »^^ 

or  the  North  Korean  Navy.  It  had  83  men 
ab««d,  one  of  whom  was  later  to  die  from 
inlurlei  which  resulted  from  the  attempts 
mS"  destroy  the  ship's  secret  elec  ron  c 
ge«  before  IM  seizure.  The  vessel  was  lightly 
1^  and  did  not  resist  capture.  It  was 
Sr^ht  into  the  North  Korean  harbor  of 
Wo^n  where  its  crew  was  taken  off  and  put 
into  prison.  The  North  Korean  government 
saw  Ihe  PuebJo  was  seized  because  It  had 
•tntruded  Into  the  territorial  wat«rs  of  the 
repubUc  and  was  carrying  out  hostile  actlvl- 

"  Although  the  united  SUtes  was  to  la^ 
vehement  deny  that  the  ship  ^ad  ventu^ 
into  North  Korean's  territorial  waters  thwe 
was  and  Is  confusion  about  »P*=«lf^\y  ^°^ 
lafoff  the  coast  It  had  been.  That  did  not 
seem  to  affect  the  Intensity  of  reactton."" 
pressed  by  many,  deluding  some  U^^^ 
With  resii)nslble  positions.  S«ator  m^ 
RusseU,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Co^lttee,  said  that  the  action  was  a 
brea^^lntemattonal  Uw  amountmg  to 

an  wt  Of  war."  R^«^**"'«  ilJ^S^'' 
Rivers,  chairman  of  the  House  AxmedS^- 
tces  Committee,  said  he  would  doanyttjlng. 
"including  declaring  war  If  h«5eBMry.  w 
get  the  ship  back.  That  was  the  typical  re- 


flexive reaction  which  most  patriotic  Amer- 
icans seemed  to  countenance. 
President   Johnson    was    notlfled   of    the 
Puebto's  capture  at  2  ajn.  In  the  mor^'^  o« 
Januarv   2Srd,  a  Tuesday,   more   than   two 
i'o^^teTu  happened.  With  dayUght  ther^ 
came  a  series  of  quick  meetings  with  State 
a^  Defense  Department  omclaU  specUl  ad- 
visers and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  For  the 
?eTt^o  days,  charges  and  countercharges 
S!w  brtween  t^e  U.S  and  North  Korea.  Then 
^Z  before  noon  on  Thursday  the  "th  wi^; 
iut  notifying  Congress  but  acOng  ^thta  the 
DOwer  Klven  him  by  a  special  amendment  to 
?hri967  Sfense  Appropriations  Act  pas^ 
a  few  months  before,  Johnson  announced  the 
Ltivauon  of  28  Air  Force  and  Navy  Air  units 

^^^^vJ^^^r  NO.   11392  listed  the  spe- 
cif unittthVTwere  activated.  It  Btlp^lat^^ 
tl^t  activation  would  be  for  "a  period  of  not 
tJ^x^Sl  2rmonths."  With  the  exception  of 
S°ne  a^Te^ue  squadron,  aU  were  either  J^l- 
tary  airlift  units  with  huge  transport  planes 
^flghter-type  units  that  could  attack^ter- 
cept   and   provide   clo«.-up   air   BUPP«^tor 
KTOund   troops.   And,   as  If   to    deliberately 
l^ttor  the  geographical  Impact  of  the  actlva- 
«on^he  28^ti  were  drawn  from  almost 
JL^ny  durerent  parts  of  the  country.  The 
^rf^nseM  lumped  the  units    accordmg  to 
^S'mVnTnt,  llatl^lTthe  Air  NaUonal  OuaM 
first^he  Air  Reserve  next  and  the  Naval  Re 
servi  last.  The  28th  unit  on  the  list :    FlghtOT 
Suadron    VF-931.    Naval    Reserve,    Willow 

°'°l%lton  my  way  to  a  business  appoint- 
rr,J^t^  JerMV  "  recalls  one  member  of  the 
Suai  on  Twa.  m  the  middle  of  U«  Ben 
^ar*lln  Bridge  when  it  came  over  the  car 
«^io    I  WM  stunned.  I  drove  through  the 
"SiVte    went^und   the   Airport    Circle 
^e^k  through  the  toU  g»te  and  bs^k 
^  the  bridge  to  PhUly.  I  was  m  a  fog^ 
savs  a  former  trucking  executive.    I  was 
reSlng  anSortant  report  on  my  desk  when 
r^tf  telephone  caU.  I  couldn't  believe  l^ 
I  dropped  the  cigarette  out  of  my  mouth  and 
bumeda  hole  through  four  pages  of  the 

"^"J'wlfe  of  one  officer  recalls:   "I  heard 

lt^%^raSio  in  the  "tcb^/.^ty'^dldTt 
down  in  the  basement.  At  first  they  dmn  i 
mention  which  unlta.  I  remember  caUlng 
ao^Z  ^^Hon.  they're  activating  wme 
™ve  unite!'  'Which  ones?'  he  calls  back. 
'^It  a  minute.'  I  said,  -maybe  they'll  say. 

St  the  top  of  the  stairway  looking  a  Uttle 

^?'"l8  difficult  to  convey  the  feeling   that 
t«««   7»^  when  he  Is  hit  by  something 

TO  most  reservlste.  activation  comes  like  a 
oulck  punch  in  the  gut.  Sickening  shock  Is 
?oTcJ^^    by    a    "-Ind-^Pi^^^^  ^^^"UV 

S^vt^UtiomT^ventlons,  subscription. 
Sump  pumps.  mUkmen.  bonuses  and  other 
SSks  makV  a  Mlxmaster  of  a  man's  mtod. 
SS^nhour,  a  day.  a  week,  a  year,  a  life- 
«iS^^v-^uddenly  shatter  and  float  away 
Jf^fimT  ^(»^d  previous  mlUtary  ex- 
SrteS^  <Sly^«torfor  most,  a  fast-curdling 
S!n  of  dM^^  Even  those  who  remained 
^ine  uS?  bSond  Selr  mUltary  obUgatlon. 
^i!«^«7the  MV  and  experience  the  montb- 
ry^;S^^SJtS1^ded  and  viewing 
S*  Sk^  PO-iWe  activation  as  a  da^  ° 
^ntlal  adventure  to  the  constricting  op- 
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tlons  of  work-a-day  living,  admittedly  found 
the  shock  of  its  actually  happening  an  un- 
Klamorous  and  painful  reality. 

It  was  scary.  Although  most  members  of 
VF-931  had  gotten  word  of  their  activation 
from  the  news  media  on  Thursday  January 
25th.  many  didn't  receive  official  notice  untU 
the  next  morning.  It  ordered  them  to  report 
to  base  by  midnight  Friday. 

No  one  knew  what  was  happening.  News- 
papers were  blaring  headlines  of  the  incl- 
dent,  which  seemed  to  become  more  heated 
each  hour.  Radio  and  television  staUons  in- 
terrupted programs  to  report  the  latest  de- 
velopmente.  Tension  appeared  to  be  mount- 
IM   visibly,    united    Nations    representative 
iS-thur  Goldberg  appealed  to  the   Security 
council  and  called  the  capture  a    deUberate 
premediUted    armed    atuck    on    a    Unlt^ 
States  vessel  on  the  high  seas."  North  Korea 
released  an  alleged  confession  by  the  captam 
of  the  Pueblo  admitting  his  'criminal  acts 
of  espionage  and  territorial  intrusion.  Key 
lavraiakers  began  pressuring  President  John- 
^r^r  dlr^  action.  "We  are  being  pushed 
around    all    over    the    world,"    complamed 
Pennsylvania  Senator  Hugh  Scott. 

It  was  very  scary.  A  good  many  of  the  men 
of  VF-931  were  sure  they  would  be  in  Korea 
or  on  the  high  seas  in  a  matter  of  hours^ 
They  were  told  to  report  with  full  gear,  ready 
to  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  world  niomen- 
tartly.  Hectic  attempts  were  made  to  straight- 
en out  as  many  personal  and  business  affairs 
as  possible.  Hasty  Instructions  were  left  with 
wives  and  children,  employers  and  employees, 
friends  and  neighbors.  Farewells,  choked  and 
tearful,  were  exchanged  vrtth  loved  ones.  Ctoe 
man.   whose   elaborate  wedding   was   s^ed- 
uled  a  couple  of  months  away,  decided  to 
quickly  tie  the  knot  several  hours  before  he 
was  due  to  report.  „.„>,♦ 

They  flocked  to  WUlow  Grove  that  night, 
the  men  of  VF-931.  from  their  homes  and 
even  from  their  Jobs  or  1"^°"*,°^.^'^ 
and  they  were  ready  for  anything.    I  dldn J 
lUte  It,  but  It  looked  like  we  had  a  Job  to  do 
and  I  was  willing  to  do  it  and  get  It  over 
with"  recalls  one  of  the  squadrons  pUots. 
"I  was  sure  I  wouldn't  see  my  family  again 
for  weeks  or  even  months,  if  ^''"•"  ^J'^'tl 
other.  However,  when  the  men  reported  that 
nleht  they  were  told  to  sign  in.  go  home  and 
return  the  next  morning  for  official  master. 

The  feUow  who  had  Just  gotten  married 
wasn't  too  unhappy  about  that,  but  a  few 
of  the  other  guys,  having  psyched  themselves 
up  for  action,  didn't  like  the  laea  of  leajmg 
the  Pueblo  in  enemy  hands  another  nlgnt. 

The  official  mustering  ceremony  the  next 
morning  was  a  stirring  obbUgato  to  the  spirit 
Which  gripped  the  squadron.  The  men  stood 
tau  and  stVaTght  In  their  dress  hlues  whUe 
the  PA  system  blared  -rhe  Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever "    and,   under   the   watchful  eyw   ot 
newspaper  and  vrtre  service  reporters  and  the 
Whir  of  the  television  cameras,  the  colors  were 
marched  in  and  the  official  orders  activating 
the  unit  read  by  Willow  Grove's  base  com- 
mander,   Captam    Nicholas    Brango.    Com- 
mander  Robert   Hogan.    the   dapper,    young 
skipper  of  VF-931,  accepted  the  orders,  shook 
hands  with  the  captain,  snapped  a  sharp  M- 
lute,  turned  and  walked  back  to  his  men. 
"That's  It,"  he  told  them.  "We  re  In. 

Then  captain  Brango  made  a  short  "Peecn. 
"This  marks  another  mUestone  in  wmow 
Grove's  history,"  he  Intoned.  "Tou  are  the 
finest  squadron  In  the  trainmg  command 

Everyone  U  P^'-d,,*,^*  «'J'=^,  ^^fj^^  SS 
represent  us  in  the  fleet,  i  awara  you  u« 
'meatbaUl' "  (It  was  a  symboUc  award  be- 
cause the  base  was  without  a  "«atball  -a 
flag  with  a  large  red  ball-whlch  Is  the  Navy 
award  of  exceUence.)  ttw-oii 

After  the  ceremonies  the  °»«;h  of  VF-931 

day. 
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On  Monday  Cominatider  Hogan  and  bla 
executive  oflScer  were  called  down  to  At- 
lantic Fleet  headquarte  t  in  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
"Thafs  when  I  first  jot  the  ImpreMlon,  " 
Hogan  recallB.  "that  he  Navy  waan't  ex- 
pecting us  and  didn't  1  no\<  what  to  do  with 
UB."  Nevertheless,  he  v  as  told  that  his  unit 
would  probably  be  mo^  ed  to  CecU  Field  near 
Jackaonvllle,   Florida,    vlthln   the   week. 

Again  the  farewells,  the  packing,  the  ar- 
rangements for  wives,  :hlldren,  homes,  pets, 
cars  and  the  other  enc  umbrances  of  civilian 
living.  But  again.  al8<i,  the  stirring  of  the 
spirit  that  wells  In  a  m  in  when  the  challenge 
of  a  noble  purpose  anc  mission  Is  flung  Uke 
a  gauntlet  before  him.  irF-931  was  still  ready 
and  eager  to  move  out. 

By  the  end  of  the  w«  ek  It  was  still  at  Wil- 
low Grove. 

Commander  Hogan  nade  another  trip  to 
Norfolk.  There  has  bee  a  a  delay,  he  told  the 
men  when  he  returno<i.  The  unit  will  move 
to  Cecil  In  two  weeks. 

Two  weeks  came  a  id  went.  VF-931  re- 
mained at  Willow  Ortve. 

Back  to  Norfolk.  Ce<  U  Field  in  two  weeks. 
Commander  Hogan  rep  or  ted  again.  This  time 
for  sure. 

Two  more  weeks  ca  ne  and  went.  VF-931 
remained-at  Willow  (  rove.  "I  guess  It  was 
after  I  said  good-byn  to  my  friends  and 
neighbors  for  the  fou  th  time  that  I  began 
to  lose  some  of  my  t  plrlt,"  says  one  man. 
"We'd  go  through  this  big  scene  and  the  next 
time  I'd  see  them  th«  y'd  say.  Hey.  are  you 
still  around?'  It  was  lepresslng.  I  began  to 
sneak  home  at  night  to  avoid  them." 

After  having  been  i  ictlvated  on  24  hours 
notice,  their  Uvea  rip]  led  from  the  security 
of  their  private  world  i  and  tossed  Into  the 
mad  whirlpool  of  an  li  iternatlonal  crisis,  the 
men  of  VF-931  sat  on  heir  backsides  at  Wil- 
low Grove  for  four  mo  iths. 

In  fact,  the  five  othe  ■  Naval  Reserve  squad- 
rons activated  at  the  lame  time  did  exactly 
the  same  thing  at  tt  elr  home  bases.  And. 
as  far  as  can  be  det  srmlned.  none  of  the 
units  which  were  calle< ,  up.  Navy  or  Air  Force, 
were  used  in  any  Imm  Kllate  way  to  expedite 
the  return  of  the  Pueb  o. 

Nor  were  they  inten  led  or  even  capable  of 
ever  being  used  for  th.  t  purpose  that  teas  the 
excuse  for  their  activa\  ion. 

This  was  the  hard  eallaatlon  that  slowly 
became  clear  to  the  m  »n  of  VP-931  and  pro- 
duced Its  deadly  demoralizing  effect.  It  was. 
In  their  minds,  uneq  iilvocally  corroborated 
when  the  unit  was  finally  transferred  to 
Cecil  Field  late  In  Ma  r  and  told  that  It  was 
going  to  replace  a  regu  ar  Navy  fighter  squad- 
ron aboard  the  alrcral  t  carrier  Shangrila  for 
an  eight-month  tour  <  f  duty  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, starting  In  Ja  luary,  1909. 

Because  regular  sqi  adron  and  carrier  as- 
signments are  schedu  led  far  In  advance  of 
actual  operations.  It  «vas  obvious  that  the 
Navy  could  not  find  a  way  to  utilize  VF-931 
until  a  year  after  the  "crlsU"  which  gave 
birth  to  Its  activation. 

And  that  utlllzatloi  is  a  makeshift  one. 
The  men  in  the  two  re  [ular  squadrons  aboard 
the  Shangri-la  (whlcl ,  by  the  way,  Is  one  of 
the  Navy's  oldest  carriers)  are  not  being  re- 
lieved for  a  more  vita  mission,  merely  being 
given  the  opportuni  y  for  extended  shore 
assignments  at  spec:  al  training  and  com- 
mand schools.  (Joining  VF-931  aboard  the 
carrier  as  a  sister  rep!  acement  squadron  will 
be  VF-661.  another  P  lieblo-actlvated  reserve 
unit,  from  Washlngto  i,  D.C.  The  third  Naval 
Reserve  unit  on  the  E  ist  Coast,  VA-831  from 
New  York.  Is  schedul«  d  for  a  Caribbean  tour 
aboctrd  the  John  F.  Kennedy.  Three  other 
squadrons  are  stlU  a ;  base  stations  on  the 
West  Coast.) 

VF-esi  is  at  CecU  Field  now.  About  20 
miles  west  of  Jacksoi  ivllle.  It  is  a  relatively 
small  base  with  adeq  late  but  minimum  fa- 
cilities. Lying  flat  in  the  hot  Florida  sun, 
round-roofed  yellow  1:  angars  squat  along  the 
edges  of  Ite  runways,  skimpy  strands  of  tall 
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pines  clump  forlornly  among  its  low  dull 
buildings.  There  la  not  much  visible  activity 
around  the  base.  An  occasional  Jet  whistles 
overhead.  Navy  gray  Jeeps  and  pickup  trucks 
shuttle  leisurely  around.  But  like  most  In- 
stallations, there  is  an  oppressive  orderliness 
about  It  that  exudes  the  sense  of  the  mili- 
tary, the  weighty.  Insistent  feeling  of  a  place 
where  time  hangs  heavy. 

It  la  hanging  especially  heavy  for  the  men 
of  VF-931.  A  visitor  to  the  enlisted  men's 
barracks — big.  pale  stucco  buildings  where 
four  men  are  packed  Into  tight  double- 
bunked  cubicles — Is  Immediately  surrounded 
by  clutches  of  anxious  men  who  have  the 
vague  feeling  they  have  been  forgotten. 

"Listen.  I've  just  got  to  talk  to  someone." 
says  one.  "I'm  so  disgusted.  Somebody  has 
got  to  help  us." 

"My  God,  why  are  they  keeping  us?"  asks 
another.  "What  in  heaven's  name  yood  are 
we  doing?" 

Squadron  Commander  Hogan.  sitting  In  his 
office  on  the  mezzanine  of  VF-931 's  hangar, 
is  aware  of  his  men's  attitudes.  "I  can  listen 
to  their  gripes."  he  says,  "but  I  can't  get  them 
out.  Of  course,  a  lot  of  their  gripes  are  the 
result  of  misinformation  and  some  are  due 
to  a  lack  of  maturity.  Sure  they're  worried 
about  their  families  and  their  careers,  but  I 
had  to  leave  my  family,  too.  I  had  a  nice 
cushy  Job  at  IBM.  and  I'm  not  too  happy 
about  being  heie,  either.  But  I'va  got  a  Job 
to  do  and  I'm  going  to  make  the  best  of  It. 
Admittedly.  I  don't  have  It  bad.  I  can  under- 
stand how  the  guys  downstairs,  after  they've 
been  sitting  at  a  good  executive  Job  for  years, 
cant  be  too  excited  about  having  to  unscrew 
700  Phillips  head  screws.  That's  understand- 
able." 

Down  the  hallway  In  the  ready  room  a 
couple  of  the  squadron's  pilots  are  playing  a 
game  with  dice  called  acey-deucy.  There  are 
always  a  couple  of  pilots  playing  acey-deucy. 
Of  the  170  men  now  In  VF-931.  only  16  are 
pilots,  the  ones  who  actually  fly  the  unit's 
single-seat  F8  Crusader  Jets.  They  fly.  that  Is. 
when  they  can  get  a  plane  that  will  leave  the 
ground. 

That  was  another  misleading  thing  about 
the  call-up.  The  New  York  Times  reported, 
obviously  from  reliable  sources,  that  the 
activated  reserve  units  had  "372  combat  and 
transport  aircraft  at  their  disposal."  In  that 
figure  were  the  Jet  fighters  VF-931  had  been 
fiylng  at  Willow  Grove.  Upon  activation,  how- 
ever, the  Navy  discovered  that  VF-931  ac- 
tually had  no  planes  of  Its  own.  was  fiylng 
aircraft  which  belonged  to  the  base  and 
were  used  by  one  Marine  and  two  Navy 
Reserve  squadrons  for  weekend  training. 

So  the  first  thing  the  Navy  had  to  do  for 
Its  newly  activated  fighter  squadrons  was 
get  them  fighter  planes.  The  ones  VF-931 
got  came  out  of  a  storage  facility  in  Mary- 
land, old  and  hobbled  and  hard  to  get  parts 
for.  During  the  four  months  It  was  at  Wil- 
low Grove,  the  unit  was  lucky  if  it  got  more 
than  a  half  dozen  planes  in  the  air  on  any 
one  day. 

Since  it's  been  at  Cecil  Field,  things  have 
gotten  worse.  Where  it  took  a  few  days  to 
get  a  replacement  part  at  WUlow  Grove,  it 
now  takes  weeks.  At  least  one  plane — the 
"Hanger  Queen" — Is  always  kept  grounded 
as  a  quick  source  for  parts.  "They  gave  us 
dogs  I"  complains  one  officer.  "If  you  put 
them  m  a  race  they  wouldn't  be  allowed  out 
the  starting  gate.  They're  so  cannibalized 
they've  got  teeth  marks  In  them.  It  would 
be  laughable  if  it  weren't  for  the  fact  that 
somebody  could  get  killed." 

Commander  Hogan  keeps  a  chart  which 
shows  the  percentage  of  completion  of  the 
various  requirements  which  are  supposed  to 
qualify  a  pilot  for  each  type  of  mission,  from 
hot  refueling  to  air-to-air  combat.  The  per- 
cenUge  U  impressively  high. 

The  facts  are  that  VF-«81*8  own  flight 
schedules  reveal  that  the  unit  haa  b«en  flying 
less  than  half  the  monthly  houra  Commander 
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Hogan  himself  sets  as  a  minimum.  "It's  a 
Joke."  says  one  pilot.  "You  spend  a  few  hours 
strafing  and  that's  supposed  to  qualify  you 
for  strafing."  Weeks  go  by  when  only  one. 
two  or  three  planes  a  day  are  able  to  be 
gotten  into  the  air.  There  was  one  day  last 
month  when  the  effort  of  the  squadron's  170 
men  produced  the  total  fiylng  time  of  one 
hour  and  15  minutes. 

But  that  may  not  be  too  significant  be- 
cause the  planes  which  VF-931  has  been 
training  in  for  the  last  seven  months  are  too 
obsolete  for  any  serious  duty.  They  cannot, 
for  instance,  be  taken  aboard  the  carrier 
when  the  squadron  sails  In  January.  So  the 
unit  will  have  to  requallfy  and  train  Its 
pilots,  mechanics  and  technicians  on  new 
planes.  Both  it  and  VF-66i.  the  Washington, 
D.C.  unit  which  shares  Its  hangar  at  Cecil 
and  win  sail  with  It  aboard  the  Shangri-la. 
were  for  weeks  scheduled  to  receive  a  full 
complement  of  the  new  planes.  VF-661  got 
the  Hrst  one  the  middle  of  last  month.  It 
wasn't  exactly  a  "new"  plane.  In  fact,  it  once 
was  an  FSB.  the  kind  the  units  were  flying. 
It  had  been  re-condltloned.  modified  and  re- 
designated an  P8H.  It  was  fiown  from  the 
Ling-Temco-Vought  plant  in  Dallas  and 
within  a  matter  of  hours  was  sitting  In  the 
hangar,  down  for  three  parts. 

Not  only  were  the  Ready  Reserves  called  to 
activation  during  the  Pueblo  Incident  not 
ready  In  terms  of  planes,  equipment  and 
training  for  Immediate  deployment,  most  of 
the  units  didn't  even  have  enough  men  to 
fill  all  its  necessary  Job  slots.  A  fighter 
squadron,  for  instance,  normally  has  about 
170  to  180  men.  VF-931  had  less  than  100 
when  It  was  activated. 

This  deficiency  was  remedied  In  two  qulclc 
ways.  First,  taking  advantage  of  the  fires  of 
patriotism  which  suddenly  flared  In  so  many 
hearts  on  the  capture  oi  the  Pueblo,  the 
Navy  sent  out  a  call  to  "volunteers" — either 
young  men  who  had  already  served  their 
active  duty  time  or  who  were  in  reserve 
units  not  activated.  It  oflered  them  a  chance 
to  "get  In  on  the  action."  Secondly.  It  re- 
assigned some  Regular  Navy  men.  most  of 
whom  had  been  stationed  at  reserve  bases 
like  Willow  Grove  as  support  personnel  to 
the  activated  uniu. 

VF-931.  therefore,  has  in  lt«  enlisted  ranks, 
three  basic  breeds  with  disparate  aUns  and 
motivations.  This,  too  has  produced  friction 
which  has  not  enhanced  morale,  especially 
since  many  of  the  Regular  Navy  men  hold 
positions  of  seniority  and  are  used  to  deal- 
ing with  young,  not-overly-bright  enlistees. 
Their  handling  of  reservists,  many  college- 
educated,  who  have  unwillingly  been  thrust 
from  their  goal-oriented  careers  into  the  tell- 
'em-nothlng.  keep-'em-busy  world  of  the 
military,  has  produced  resentment.  "These 
guys."  says  one  reservist,  "are  living  exam- 
ples that  the  Navy  Is  200  years  of  tradition 
without  progress.  All  some  of  them  want  to 
do  Is  get  through  the  day  so  they  can  get 
drunk  at  night." 

The  volunteer  members  of  VF-931  are. 
however,  probably  the  most  bitter  about  the 
unit  not  being  used  for  what  it  supposedly 
was  called  to  duty  for.  "Granted.  I  obligated 
myself."  admits  Bob  Szabo.  a  25-year-oId 
volunteer  who  was  selling  Insurance  whea 
he  heard  about  the  Pubeto.  "but  I  felt  I 
could  really  contribute  to  the  overall  effort. 
It  may  sound  like  a  lot  of  patrloUc  hogwash. 
but  I  really  believe  each  of  us  has  an  obli- 
gation to  his  country.  Yet.  as  far  as  I  can 
see  we've  been  nothing  but  dead  weight. 
Even  if  they  gave  tu  24  hours  to  go  out  and 
do  something  now,  we  couldn't  do  a  thing. 

Right  now  we've  got  one up  airplane 

and  that's  the  way  it's  been  for  a  few  weeks. 
It's  Just  a  lot  of  tax  money  going  down  the 
drain." 

Scabo  spent  four  years  in  the  regular  Navy, 
mostly  with  a  4000-man  unit  that  was  one  of 
tba  largest  squadrons  in  the  service.  He  ad- 
mits ho  was  the  gung-ho  type,  enjoyed  doing 
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his  lob  and  was  once  named  squadron  "Man 
of  the  Month"  three  times  In  a  row.  With  a 
wife  and  a  two-year-old  son.  he  gave  up  a 
Bood  Job  to  help  get  the  PuebJo  back.  He 
dldn-t  think  the  task  would  take  long  Last 
month,  running  low  on  funds,  he  applied  for 
Navy  relief  to  help  feed  his  family. 

AcOvatlon  haa  been  a  financial  hardship 
on  almost  every  man  In  the  unit.  Including 
many  pilots  who  were  flying  commercial  air- 
lines for  a  living.  Some  of  them  are  losing 
more  than  •1000  a  month,  others  ak  much  as 
$25,000  a  year. 

But  Its  more  than  Just  the  money.  It  w«l 
be  years  before  the  damage  to  what  looked 
to  be  promising  careers  can  be  assessed.  As 
commander  Hogan  himself  points  out: 
••There  Is  no  automatic  tenure  or  seniority  in 
my  civilian  Job.  It's  more  a  people-to-people 
thing.  When  you're  not  there  you're  lofclng 

^^Mot  of  men  are  losing  a  lot  of  ground.  Bob 
Mulllns.    a    young    Philadelphlan    who    had 
moved  up  from  drafting  through  sales  with 
Automatic  Retailers  of  America,  was  sched- 
uled to  be  promoted  to  an  aaeistant  to  the 
vice  president  slot  two  weeks  after  his  acUva- 
tlon.  Walt  Brauer,  a  quiet,  26-year-old  guy 
from  Jersey,  had  bounced  around  in  several 
jobs  and  was  settling  down  in  what  he  finally 
considered  a  good  career  opportunity  as  a 
claims  rep  with  Railway  Express.  Ed  Gdpdwln 
was  expecting  a  promotion  to  de»rtment 
manager  at  Sears  In   a  few  months.  Dick 
Magee,  two  years  of  law  school  under  hU  belt 
was  working  for  Walker  Associates  doing  im- 
portant Society  Hill  renewal  planning,  a  Job 
in  which  it  was  vital  to  keep  up  w\tb  daily- 
changing  federal  regulations;   and  now  he's 
afraid  he'll  be  too  far  behind  to  catch  up 
when  he  comes  out.  Emmett  Ward,  a  systems 
analyst,  was  told  by  his  boss  that  a  promo- 
tion would  be  waiUng  if  he  was  deactivated 
by  June:   since  then  he  has  written  three 
times  and  received  no  replies.  Bob  MUler  and 
his  brother  were  trying  to  get  an  auto  repair 
buslnebs  off  the  ground,  but  ever  since  he  left 
it's  been  going  downhill  and  he's  had  to  take 
a  couple  of  emergency  leaves  to  lend  a  hand 
and  keep  it  from  going  under. 

Some  guys  have  been  hurt  enough  to  ask 
to  get  out  as  hardship  cases.  Last  month, 
the  Navy  turned  down  two  men  in  the  unit 
whose  appeals  met  the  requirements  of  the 
regulations  and  had  the  endorsement  of 
their  conunander. 

One  of  the  men  was  a  hustling  young  de- 
signer named  Ed  Kirk.  A  few  years  ago  he 
started  Creative  Metal  Manufacturing  Co. 
and  was  putting  in  100  hours  a  week  at  it, 
designing  and  making  specialty  fixtures  for 
department  stores.  The  business  had  pros- 
pered and  he  had  hired  six  men.  Just  before 
his  activation  he  had  gotten  a  contract  from 
Sears  which  would  have  put  the  firm  over  the 
hump  and  enabled  it  to  go  national.  Now 
he's  struggling  to  keep  the  business  from 
folding. 

"I  don't  understand  it."  he  said  bitterly 
last  month  when  he  got  word  that  hU  re- 
quest for  a  hardship  discharge  had  been 
tvimed  down.  "I'm  doing  my  best  to  keep  it 
going,  sending  templates  back  and  design 
sketches,  but  I  don't  know  how  long  I  can 
run  it  from  down  here.  Why  don't  they  let 
us  go  if  they're  not  using  us  for  what  they 
called  us?  And  now  we're  going  on  a  Mediter- 
ranean cruise.  I'm  going  to  lose  my  btisiness 
for  a  Mediterranean  cruise  I" 

The  other  hardship  appeal  turned  down 
was  that  of  Ed  Seweryn,  a  47-year-old  veteran 
with  21  yeare  in  the  reserves.  For  more  years 
than  he  cares  to  remember.  Seweryn  has  had 
to  work  two  jobs  to  support  his  brood  of  nine 
children,  one  of  whom  he  is  now  trying  to  get 
through  Vlllanova.  A  quiet,  uncomplaining 
guy.  Seweryn  tried  to  hold  off  on  his  ap- 
peal as  long  as  possible,  hoping  that  the  unit, 
not  being  utilized,  would  be  released  at  any 
moment.  But  his  family  started  hurting  and 
he  finally  had  to  submit  it. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  was  the  Navy's  rejection  of  Seweryn's 
appeal  that  sent  the  strongest  waves  of  dU- 
content  yet  rumbling  through  VF-931. 
(Even  Commander  Hogan's  wife  reportedly 
was  writing  a  letter  of  protest.)  Everyone  in 
the  unit  had  ^een  pulling  for  Seweryn;  no 
one  could  have  had  a  more  legitimate  or 
valid  appeal.  "It  really  makes  you  think  about 
what  you're  supposed  to  be  fighting  for," 
complained  one  man  bitterly.  "It  really 
makes  you  disgusted  with  the  whole  system, 
especially  when  you  compare  what  happened 
with  those  two  other  guys." 

What  happened  with  "those  two  other 
guys"  really  rubbed  salt  in  the  wound  of 
VF-931 's  activation. 

One  of  the  guys  was  Ed  "Blfly"  Halloran,  a 
former  college  football  player  who  had 
worked  for  hU  father's  major  building  firm. 
Conduit  ft  Foundation  Corp.  Young  Halloran 
had  once  had  a  tryout  with  the  Minnesota 
Vikings.  Shortly  after  the  unit  was  activated, 
Halloran  suddenly  developed  a  bad  back.  He 
applied  for  a  medical  release  but  after  exam- 
ination by  Navy  doctors  he  was  twice  turned 
down.  He  then  went  to  his  own  civilian  doc- 
tors and.  with  their  corrobatlon  of  his  dU- 
ablllty,  obtained  his  release. 

The  case  of  Carl  Sempler  was  even  more 
irritating.  Sempler.  married  to  former  Miss 
America.  Evelyn  Ay.  is  a  vice  president  of  the 
Penn  Central  Railroad.  He  was  a  lieutenant 
commander  and  had  Just  gotten  into  VF-931 
last  year,  when  he  stipuUted  in  writing  that 
his  civilian   Job  would  not  Interfere  with 
his  reserve  duties.  Came  the  activation,  Sem- 
pler Immediately  got  a  battery  of  Pennsy 
lawyers  working  for  hU  release,  claiming  that 
hU  civilian  Job  was  essential  to  the  national 
rail  transpOTtatlon  system.  His  appeal  went 
up  through  every  level  of  the  Navy  mlUtary 
hierarchy   and   vras  rejected.  Then   Sempler 
roUed  in  hU  big  gun.  According  to  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel:   "After  personal 
representations  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Penn  Central  Railroad,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  determined  that  his  request  should  be 
granted."  .  ^        . 

"That  was  the  biggest  morale  crusher  or 
aU,"  recaUs  one  enlisted  man.  "Sempler  was 
the  one  always  making  speeches  to  us.  telUng 
us  to  hang  in  there." 

It  aU  adds  up,  all  the  things  that  happened 
and  didn't  happen  to  the  men  of  VF-931  since 
their  activation  last  January.  The  frustra- 
tion has  been  building  In  Intensity  over  the 
months,  and  there  are  enough  factors  that 
are  an  Inherent  part  of  the  system  to  keep 
the  pressure  mounting. 

The  most  insistent  and  painful  reaUzatlon 
among  the  enlisted  men  especially  la  that  a 
(tood  part  of  their  lives  and  almost  all  of  their 
abilities  are  being  wasted  or  misused.  The 
Navy  in  activating  the  reservists,  took  no 
notice  of  individual  capabilities  and  talents 
that  weren't  service-acquired.  College  gradu- 
ates are  doing  blue-collar  Jobe.  La«t  month, 
a  Main  Une  realtor  was  removing  trash  from 
the  hangar,  an  assistant  personnel  director 
of  a  major  chemical  firm  was  sweeping  the 
barrack's  stairs,  a  stock-broker  was  nlght- 
euardlng  sleeping  airplanes.  (The  situation 
is  not  endemic  to  VF-931.  of  course.  The  New 
York  squadron  at  Cecil  has  a  lawyer  repair- 
ing engines,  a  registered  psychologist  with  a 
doctoral  degree  rigging  parachutes  and.  as 
If  out  of  Catch-22,  a  TWA  pilot  loading 
l>ombe  in  its  ordnance  section.) 

"I've  never  seen  a  more  terrible  waste  or 
misuse  of  manpower,"  says  one  enlisted  man. 
"We  are  acquiring  a  contempt  for  the  whole 
Navy  system."  .        . 

For  some,  the  frustration  has  already 
reached  the  Intolerable  level.  Three  men  of 
VF-931  have  cracked  so  far.  relegated  to  the 
psycho  ward  of  the  Navy  hospital.  One  re- 
fused to  put  on  his  uniform  one  morning. 
Another  slashed  around  the  barracks  with  a 
knife  fighting  off  Imaginary  invaders  of  his 
locker  The  third,  a  young  Negro,  after  finally 
finding  his  wife  a  job  with  an  Insurance  com- 
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pany  In  Jacksonville  which  would  have  en- 
abled her  to  join  him  in  Florida,  was  unable 
to  find  a  decent  apartment  which  would  rent 
to  him.  An  officer  walked  out  of  the  ready 
room  one  day  to  find  the  guy  furiously 
punching  the  steel  hangar  door. 

(The  two  other  reserve  squadrons  at  Cecil 
have  also  had  men  who  caved.  One  had  a 
man  attempt  suicide  three  times.  Aft«r  the 
second  attempt  he  was  transferred  out  of  his 
Job  m  the  ammunition  room.i 

The  situation  was  probably  best  summed 
up  by  one  of  VF-93rs  higher-ranking  offi- 
cers "I've  never  seen  such  gross  Insurance 
of  conditions  conspiring  to  destroy  the 
human  spirit." 

To  the  vast  majority  of  well-balanced  in- 
dividuals who  are  without  the  temperament 
to  savor  and  relish  it.  the  military  environ- 
ment has  always  had  a  limited  appeal.  Most 
who  are  conscripted  Into  It  do  not  care  lor 
It  In  fact,  they  hate  it.  There  must  be  certain 
extenuating  factors  to  make  it  at  all 
endurable. 

Like  the  feeling  that  being  in  it  is 
necessary. 

There  ix  not  on»  shred  of  evidence  which 
indicates  that  VF-931-s  activation  was— or 
is — necessary. 

Says  one  of  Its  pilots:  "We're  more  of  a 
detriment  to  the  Navy  than  an  asset." 

An  honest  log  of  the  unit's  activities  d»ir- 
mg  the  first  seven  months  of  its  activation 
would  probably  corroborate  that.  It  would 
include  a  good  deal  of  card  playing,  checkera. 
chess,  napping,  reading,  gabbing  and,  of 
course,  acey-deucy  time.  In  May.  when  the 
unit  was  still  at  Willow  Grove  and  activity 
was  a  bit  more  intense  than  it  now  is  at 
Cecil  Field,  one  radar  repair  man  was  driven 
by  boredom  after  three  months  to  complain 
to  VS.  Senator  Joseph  Clark: 

"Since  being  on  active  duty."  he  wrote, 
"It  has  been  necessary  to  repair  only  two 
radar  units  while  two  others  needed  align- 
ment Total  time  for  this  activity  Is  about  16 
hours  Participation  in  other  duties  would 
total  about  60  hours.  My  actual  activities 
when  I'm  there  (I'm  given  off  about  2%  days 
of  each  working  week)  are  reading  the  new». 
paper,  magazines,  books,  pUying  chess  and 
napping.  Actual  weekly  work  takes  about 
two  hours.  However.  I  have  been  ordered  by 
my  superior  petty  officers  to  'doctor'  the  IBM 
accounting  cards  which  report  our  work 
record  In  order  to  show  that  I  work  at  least 

24  hours  a  week."  

At  CecU  Field,  the  "doctoring"  of  work 
cards  has  Increased.  For  a  Job  that  takes  a 
half-hour,  a  man  wlU.  as  they  say,  drop 
a  card"  for  three  hours  work.  That  Is,  if  the 
guy  can  be  moved  to  do  the  Job  In  the  first 
place  At  least  twice  Commander  Hogan  baa 
had  to  threaten  seven-day  duty  weeks  to 
move  the  men  out  of  their  sluggishness. 

"The  rumor  is,"  says  one  man  cynicaUy, 
"that  If  morale  doesn't  pick  up  they  are  going 
to  cancel  aU  leave  and  bum  the  maU." 

Says  one  section  leader:  "The  men's  atti- 
tude sure  does  affect  their  work,  no  doubt 
about  It.  If  I  don't  go  out  and  get  on  their 
backs  the  Job  Just  don't  get  done." 

"If  thev  want  the  Job  done,"  compUlns 
one  college  graduate,  "then  why  the  ^ 
did  they  make  me  a  mechanic?  I  dont  know 
what  I'm  domg.  Put  tools  in  my  hand  and  I  m 
dangerous.  I  do  the  minimum  Job  to  barely 
keep  from  killing  people." 

The  irony  is  that  the  six  Naval  Air  Reserve 
units  called  to  active  duty  were  supposed  to 
be  the  "best"  of  them  all.  VA-831,  the  squad- 
ron from  New  York,  was  awarded  something 
called  the  Davis  Trophy  last  year  for  being 
the  outfit  in  the  top  state  of  readiness, 
though  It.  too.  did  not  have  either  the  men 
or  the  planes  that  would  have  enabled  it  to 
be  utiUzed  immediately.  "The  whole  thing 
is  a  paper-work  fraud."  contends  one  man. 
"All  most  of  us  did  on  training  weekend* 
was  hide.  Then  when  it  came  time  to  qualify 
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the  man,  we  quallfle  1 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

That  contention,  however,  avoids  the  fact 
that  there  are  few,  if  any,  who  were  not  very 
ready  to  tackle  the  mission  for  which  they 
thought  they  were  being  activated.  Many  of 
them  didn't  Uke  It  and  many  were  scared,  but 
no  on  3  was  unaware  of  the  responsibility  of 
activation  or  unready  to  meet  tt. 

Now,  however,  most  feel  that  their  activa- 
tion violated  the  spirit  If  not  the  letter  of 
their  reserve  contracU.  They  signed  their 
name  to  the  sUpulatloil  that  they  could  be 
called  "In  the  event  of  a  national  emergency 
declared  by  the  President  ...  or  in  the  event 
of  a  national  emergency  declared  by  the  Con- 
gress or  in  the  event  of  a  war.  .  .  ." 

The  fact  that  Federal  courts  have  thtis  far 
upheld  the  legality  of  this  oontract  In  c«a«s 
brought  by  some  activated  Air  Fores  and 
Army  reservists  only  helps  to  deepen  the  dls- 
lUuslonment  the  men  of  VF-B31  feel  towards 
the  system. 
Ther*  are  other  embittering  factors: 
After  yanking  older,  more  established  re- 
servists callously  out  of  their  civilian  careers, 
the  Defense  Department  has  for  the  last  four 
months  reduced  the  draft  call.  The  men  of 
VF-081  ccmtend  that  tbs  Navy  coiUd  have 
drafted  and  tratnsd  a  new  replacement 
squadron  in  the  time  they  have  been  sitting 
around  vegetating. 

And.  in  one  of  the  most  telling  blows  yet 
to  morale,  the  Pentagon  last  month  an- 
nounced that,  in  order  to  meet  a  $118  million 
spending  cut  imposed  by  Oongrsss  for  flseal 
IMO.  It  was  InacUvating  60  ships  and  eight 
regular  Navy  Air  Squadrons — while  inex- 
plicably keeping  on  duty  the  PuebJo-actl- 
vated  units. 
WhyT 

While  wandering  in  the  barracks  and  the 
hangars,  the  men  of  the  reserve  squadrons  at 
Cecil  Field  again  and  again  throw  the  ques- 
tion out  in  desperate  Inquiry,  spit  it  in  deep 
bitterness,  mutter  it  In  abject  dlsUluslon- 
ment. 
"Why  were  we  really  called?" 
"Why  are  they  keeping  ntT" 
And  yet  almoet  every  one  of  the  men  has 
spent  hours  combing  through  newspaper  re- 
ports, poring  throtigh  books  and  magaslnwi 
and  conaimilng  every  font  of  information 
concerning  the  details  surrotindlng  fhs  Fvab- 
lo  inddsnt  and  the  call-up,  and  they  can- 
not avoid  the  basic  ooncluslan  which  the 
bulk  of  the  evidence  hlarlngly  Indicates: 

The  activation  of  the  reaerve  units  at  the 
time  of  the  Pueblo  incident  woe  a  tham. 
That's  what  the  men  of  VF-B31 — and.  as  far 
aa  can  be  determined,  those  In  Ita  alater  unita 
also— believe.  And.  as  disquieting  aa  It  is  to 
acknowledge  it  of  men  in  the  armed  forces  of 
this  country,  it  Is  a  belief  that  is  harbored 
deeply  and  strongly. 

In  retrospect,  there  Is  no  valid  evidence 
that  indicates  otherwise.  In  reply  to  Con- 
gressional inquiries  spurred  by  letters  of  pro- 
test from  the  Reservists  themselves,  the  Navy 
now  sends  semi-form  letters  which,  in  a 
roundabout  way,  hint  at  It.  The  reason  the 
units  were  activated,  it  claims,  was  "to  ex- 
pand the  deployment  base,  which  is  In  keep- 
ing with  the  Ready  Reserve  concept  to  pro- 
vide forces  to  meet  contingency  situations  aa 
appropriate,  aa  well  aa  general  mobilization 
commitments." 

Oobbledygook  which,  in  translation,  im- 
plies that  the  Reserves  were  activated  be- 
cause there  was  a  possibility  that  they  would 
eventually  be  used  or  needed.  That  Is  a  spe- 
cloiia  contention  that  negates  the  Ready 
Reserve  concept  Itself  and  ludicrous,  too,  in 
view  of  the  24-hour  call-up  and  the  lack  of 
immediate,  or  even  eventual,  valid  utilisa- 
tion of  the  unita. 

The  Navy  didn*t  need  the  squadrons, 
wasn't  prepared  for  them  and  didn't  know 
what  to  do  with  them  when  it  got  them. 

Yet,  there  had  to  be  a  reason  for  their 
activation. 
There  had  to  be. 

Looking  back,  certain  factors  surroxindlng 
the  Pueblo  Incident  take  on  added  slgnlfl- 
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cance.  The  situation  In  Vietnam,  for  lu- 
stance.  The  Tet  offensive  had  Just  produced 
the  most  devastating  military  and  psycho- 
logical defeat  the  U.S.  had  thus  far  experi- 
enced. The  stubborn  defense  of  Khesanh  was 
draining  men  and  equipment,  and  enemy 
strength  In  the  south  seemed  to  be  increas- 
ing dangerously.  There  was  a  dire  need  for 
more  U.S.  troops,  the  generals  kept  saying, 
but  public  opinion  was  running  strongly 
against  any  further  conunltment.  President 
Johnson,  not  yet  having  made  his  decision 
to  withdraw  from  the  next  election,  was  in 
a  dilemma.  Activating  reserves  for  Vietnam 
would  obviously  have  been  political  suicide 
at  the  time. 

Then  came  the  capture  of  the  PuebJo. 
Prom  the  vantage  point  of  time,  it  seems 
clear  now  that  a  military  reaction  against 
North  Korea  was  never  considered.  And  cer- 
tainly North  Korea  could  not  have  been  in- 
timidated by  the  limited  number  and  types 
of  units  that  were  activated. 

Another  interesting  point  Is  that  the  Pueb- 
lo incident  came  at  a  time  when  the  Senate 
For^gn  Relatloits  Ooounittee  was  consider- 
ing whether  to  conduct  a  formal  Inquiry  in- 
to the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Incidents  of  1964, 
when  two  American  destroyers  were  report- 
edly attacked  by  North  Vietnamese  torpedo 
bo«u.  TtM  alleged  incidents  sparked  Congres- 
sional approval  of  a  resolution  that  auttaor- 
issd  the  President  to  take  "all  necessary 
measures  to  prevent  further  aggression"  and 
provided  the  sanction  for  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  without  a  formal  declaration 
of  war.  llie  proposed  Congressional  Inquiry 
early  this  year  was  to  determine  whether 
the  President  had  acted  precipitately  In  view 
of  the  fussy  details  surrounding  the  "at- 
tacks." At  any  rate.  Senator  J.  W.  Pulbrlght, 
the  Oommittee  chairman,  was  one  of  the  lew 
Congressmen  who  dldnt  blow  his  cool  on 
the  news  of  the  Pueblo's  capture.  "We  should 
not  Jump  to  conclusions  until  we  know  all 
the  facts,"  he  warned.  A  couple  of  the  facts 
that  puBled  him  were  why  an  intelligence 
ship  was  operating  off  hostile  shores,  even  If 
outside  territorial  waters,  luiarmed  and  un- 
esoortad;  and  why  no  air  or  sea  support  was 
sent  to  its  rescue  despite  the  fact  that  al- 
most two  hours  elapsed  between  its  first  con- 
tact with  the  enemy  and  its  boarding. 

Upon  the  activation  of  the  Reserve  units. 
The  New  York  Times  reported:  "Informed 
sources  firmly  denied  that  the  Pueblo  Inci- 
dent had  merely  provided  a  pretext  for  a 
Reserve  call-up  that  the  Administration 
wished  to  make  In  any  case.  If  there  were 
a  slsable  activation  of  Reserves  for  duty  in 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  It  Is  believed  here  that 
there  might  be  strong  i>olltlcal  protest. 

"AdmlnlstraUon  sources  Insisted  that  the 
Air  Force,  and  Navy  reservists  were  being 
called  solely  because  of  the  possible  require- 
ments of  the  Korean  situation." 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  a  few  months 
after  the  ioe-breaklng  publicity  and  notori- 
ety given  the  Pueblo-related  activation.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  was  able  to  relatively  quietly 
call  up  23.000  additional  reservists,  mostly 
Army  troops  that  were  used  In  direct  support 
of  Vietnam  operations.  Other  observers  feel 
the  actlvaUon  of  VF-931  and  its  sUter  units 
was  merely  a  cynical  political  play  by  the 
Administration  to  pacify  the  American  pub- 
lic and  make  them  think  the  government 
contemplated  military  action. 

Whatever  significance  can  be  read  Into  the 
activation  of  VF-931  and  the  other  units,  it 
bears  In  no  way  on  the  question  of  why  they 
are  now  being  kept  on  active  duty.  The  aver- 
age length  of  activation  for  reservists  dur- 
ing the  1961  Berlin  confrontotlon  was  10 
months,  for  the  1963  Cuban  missile  crisis 
one  month.  And  both.  Judging  from  the  types 
and  slses  of  the  units  called,  were  a  more 
authentic  show  of  force.  Other  than  the  fact 
that  the  Navy  has  finally  been  able  to  sched- 
ule the  activated  aquadrona  Into  Ita  fleet  op- 
erational rotation,  there  seems  to  be  abso- 
lutely no  valid  military  or  political  rationale 


for  the  multl-million-dollar  expense  of  their 
continued  activation, 
so    the    men    of    VF-eSl    are    stUl    being 

In  the  long  run.  of  course,  it  is  not  only 
the  individuals  themselves  and  their  fami- 
Ues  who  will  be  damaged  by  it  all.  The  efTect 
cannot  be  so  limited  when  one  considers 
what  an  Immoral  waste  it  U  of  good  men's 
tune  and  talenu,  men  who  could  have  been 
making  vlUl  social  and  economic  and  cre- 
ative contributions  to  their  communities  per- 
haps or  at  the  very  least,  meeting  their  not 
unimportant  responsibilities  as  heads  of  fam- 
ilies Then,  too,  there  Is  something  about  such 
a  shameful  misuse  of  so  many  millions  of 
dollars  that  is  not  only  detestable  but  also 
reflecto  a  distorted  sense  of  priorities  in  view 
of  the  pressing  crises  of  poverty,  crime  and 
urban  disintegration  facing  thU  country.  __ 

No.  it  is  not  only  the  men  of  VF-081  who 
are  being  screwed. 

The  final  irony,  however,  is  something  the 
Navy  Itself  probably  hadnt  bargained  lor. 
The  caU-up  in  the  end  may  mean  the  finish 
of  the  Navy  Ressrre  program.  The  basic  in- 
adequacies of  the  so-caUed  "ready "  units 
have  proven  polnMUy  obvious.  And  it  is 
doubUul,  considering  the  anxiety  of  the  men 
to  dlsossocUte  themselves  from  the  military, 
that  the  units,  once  deactivated,  will  con- 
tinue as  anything  but  shells. 

The  men  of  VF-031,  lor  instance,  have  not 
disguised  the  attitude  of  bitter  contempt  and 
brazen  disrespect  which  has  buUt  up  In  them 
over  the  montha  toward  the  Navy  system. 
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"There  was  a  crowd  of  people  moving  out 
ol  the  disturbance  area  when  the  television 
cameras  put  their  UghU  on.  And  soon  as  the 
lights  went  on  they  all  started  yelling  and 
screaming  and  throwing  things  at  the  po- 
lio*. 

"The  live  coverage  ol  any  clvU  dUturbance 
should  not  be  televised.  It  brings  In  people 
that  are  thrHl-seekers  and  who  want  to  see 
what's  going  on— and  theee  are  the  people 
that  are  getting  hurt."       „  _      ^     .    ^i—/.* 

And  we-U  bet  that  the  Red  who  te  direct- 
ing the  riot  with  a  buUhorn  atop  a  car  can 
disappear  faster  than  Houdlnl  when  the 
rough  stuff  heads  his  way. 


THE  NEWS  STORY  THAT  WILL 
NOT  BE  WRITTEN 
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COME  ON.  SEE  THE  RIOT 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  VIGORITO 

or   PXNN8TI.VA111A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  10,  1968 
Mr.  ViaORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
times  I  have  publicly  stated  my  extreme 
disgust  with  the  manner  In  which  the 
"cult  of  violence"  has  taken  over  our 
Nation's  television  screens.  I  believe 
there  Is  a  definite  correlation  between 
the  violwice  we  see  on  TV,  and  the  in- 
creasing acceptance  of  lawlessness  and 
anarchy  in  our  cities. 

I  would  like,  therefore,  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  extremely 
well  written  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Titusville,  Pa.,  Herald  of  September 
4. 1  think  it  will  be  of  special  interest  to 
those  of  us  who  attended  the  recent 
Democratic  Natiwial  Convention  in  Chi- 


cago*. 

Comb  on,  Snt  the  Riots 

The  television  industry  gives  the  people 
what  they  want.  And  peoi^e  Uke  violence. 

People  like  violence  or  else  they  wouldn  t 
look  at  boxing  matches,  automobile  races, 
bullfights  and  other  sports  In  which  blood- 
shed Is  often  involved— and  they  would  not 
eat  up  gory  mtirder  mystertes  or  shoot- 'em- 
dead  westerns. 

The  Industry's  latest  offering  to  thU  vio- 
lent taste  Is  the  public  riot— peace  protests 
(hah.  what  a  ridiculous  name!),  civil  rights 
rallies  and  the  like. 

We  moke  this  sUtement  without  fear  oi 
contradiction:  II  television  would  pay  leas 
attention  to  these  demonstrations  and  would 
refuse  to  give  live  coverage  of  disorders,  vio- 
lence In  this  country  would  decrease. 

Television  pubUclty  is  what  these  kooks, 
hippies,  yipples  and  professional  aglUton 
Uve  on.  Deny  it  to  them  and  their  ranks 
would  dwindle  rapidly. 

Take  the  testimony  of  on  observant,  level- 
headed cop  who  was  on  duty  In  Chicago  dur- 
ing the  Democratic  convention.  He  said: 


Mr  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  going  to 
talk  today  about  a  news  story  that  no 
reporter  that  I  know  of  is  interested  m. 
It  is  the  one  thing  that  makes  service  in 
the  Congress  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentotives  an  honor  and  a  service  we  au 
want  to  return  to.  In  short,  it  is  the  co- 
operation between  Members  of  both  par- 
ties in  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
gets  a  job  done  for  the  American  fteo- 
pie  Republican  and  Democratic  Mem- 
bei«  of  the  House  generally  work  long 
and  hard  hours  together,  and  the  people 

benefit.  _    .  . 

When  I  became  chairman  of  the  Postal 
Operations  Subcommittee,  I  expected  to 
be  an  active  chairman.  The  pressure  of 
events  and  the  postal  crisis  made  me 
chainnan  of  one  of  the  most  active  sub- 
cwnmlttees  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  am  proud  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  subcommittee  whose  first  concern 
was  a  better  postal  service  and  I  can- 
not recaU  any  incident  in  2  years  where 
any  member  of  that  subcommittee  in- 
dulged in  partisanship  of  any  kind.  In 
short,  we  worked  together  and  ignored 
"old  poUtics"  and  "new  politics"  and 
spent  our  time  on  what  Larry  O'Brien 
called  the  postal  crisis. 

What  kind  of  a  record  did  we  estab- 
lish' Here  it  is.  Two  hundred  thirty- 
four  bUls  were  referred  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  30  days  of  hearings  were 
held  on  20  different  subject  matters.  Six 
of  these  bills  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

What  kind  of  bills  were  these?  One  of 
them.  H.R.  1411.  an  antifraud  bill  by  Mr. 
Udall.  would  prevent  the  wholesale  bilk- 
ing of  American  citizens  of  mUlions  of 
doUars  each  year.  The  passage  of  this  one 
biU  would  Justify  the  existence  of  the 
subcommittee  by  itself.  At  the  present 
time  the  United  States  Code  is  totoUy 
defective     in     providing     civil     protec- 
tion for  the  American  pubUc  because  it 
is  necessary  to  prove  that  quack  doctors 
and  others  intended  to  defraud  their  vic- 
tims. It  is  impossible  to  prove  to  a  legal 
certainty  the  criminal  Intent  of  medical 
quacks  to  defraud.  This  bUl  is  now  in  the 
Senate  waiting  for  the  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  to  ask  for 
a  conference. 

Another  anticrlme  bill  awaiting  a  con- 
ference caU  by  the  Senate  is  H.R.  14935, 
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a  bill  by  myself,  which  would  restrict  the 
mailing  of  master  automobile  keys,  which 
are  used  in  auto  thefts,  which  particular 
crime  involves  youngsters  in  criminal 
activities.  These  two  bills  would  take 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  out  of  the  em- 
barassing  position  of  aiding  criminal  ac- 
tivities. 

Without  the  cooperation  of  all  ol  our 
Members  we  would  not  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  very  much  at  all,  and  with 
their  cooperation  we  were  able  to  ac- 
COTnplish  a  great  deal.  My  good  friends 
H  R.  Gross  and  Ed  Derwinski  are  out- 
standing Congressmen.  They  both  have 
deep    and    long-standing    Interests    In 
postal  reform.  It  is  their  position  that 
the  Postmaster  General  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  Presidents  Cabinet  and  given 
a  fixed  tenure  beyond  the  President's 
term.  Both  men  have  been  helpful  in  ex- 
ecutive sessions  in  getting  bills  on  the 
way  to  the  floor  for  action.  My  good 
friend.  Mr.  Ohoss.  for  Instance,  has  had 
to  attend  two  subcommittee  sessions  in 
the  same  morning  to  be  present  at  our 
executive  sessions,  and  liis  presence  has 
made  the  difference  as  to  our  being  able 
to  act  at  all  because  we  needed  him  for 
a  quorum.  I  want  to  here  and  now  thank 
Congressmen  Gross  and  Derwinski  for 
their  outstanding  cooperation  and  help. 
Arnold  Olsen.  our  ranking  majority 
member,  has  not  missed  a  single  meeting 
that  I  can  recall  during  the  entire  year. 
If  he  could  not  be  present  during  an  en- 
tire session  he  came  to  learn  what  he 
could  before  he  left.  His  bill,  HR.  16524. 
would  eliminate  poUUcal  patronage  from 
the   appointment   of  postmasters.   Civil 
Service    Commission    Chairman    John 
Macy.  called  this  step  one  of  the  most 
progressive  in  years  on  the  subject  of  po- 
litical patronage.  Arnold's  support  of  the 
rest  of  our  program  was  vital.  He  and  I 
have  disagreed  on  only  one  occasion  and 
that  is  on  the  subject  of  maUiorder  gun 
control.  I  am  for  it  and  he  is  against  it. 
Let  me  say  that  next  session  I  am  locking 
forward  to  our  debate  on  this  subject.  He 
Is  a  great  lawyer  and  as  a  former  attor- 
ney general,  I  have  always  found  his 
statements  enlightening  and  helpful. 

Glenn  CtJNNiwGHAif  Is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
he  Is  certainly  one  of  the  most  coura- 
geous. He  Is  a  leader  In  the  field  of  postal 
legislation  and  he  Is  the  target  of  every 
pomographer  In  the  country.  He  Is  all  of 
these  things  as  weU  as  a  great  legisla- 
tive craftsman.  He  has  fought  the  smut 
merchants  for  over  10  years  and  he  Is,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  only  mem- 
ber of  our  committee  who  has  had  a  book 
written  about  his  activities,  which  Is  en- 
titied     'Attack    by    MaU,"    which    book 
roimdly  praises  his  career.  This  has  not 
been  an  easy  road  for  him  because  he  and 
his  famUy  have  been  the  recipients  of 
harassing  maU  and  anonymous  phone 
calls.  The  Cunningham  bUl  which  was  in- 
corporated Into  the  postal  rates  bill  along 
with  the  Waldie  amendment  and  passed 
this    session,    provides    the    American 
household  with  a  weapon  which  aUows  it. 
at  long  last,  to  fight  back  against  the 
panderer  and  smut  peddler.  As  all  Mcti- 
bers  of  Congress  now  know.  It  Is  possible 
to  return  smut  maU  to  a  local  postmarter 
with  a  demand  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment order  the  smut  merchant  to 
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remove  your  famly's  name  from  his 
mailing  lists. 

"JnuiT"  WALon  ( ame  to  the  Congress 
with  a  great  backs  round  gained  in  the 
California  Leglslatu  re  as  majority  leader. 
He  is  the  author  oi  the  Waldie  amend- 
ment which  perf ec  ed  Glenn  Conwino- 
HAM's  bill.  What  s('me  of  you  may  not 
know  is  that "  Jerrt  '  Waldie  is  one  of  the 
greatest  defenders  9f  American  privacy 
and  indivdual  libeitlea  in  the  Congress. 
What  is  more,  he  Is  ane  of  the  best  cross- 
examiners  In  the  Cc  ngress.  His  method  Is 
simple,  he  merely  isks  experts  to  start 
with  first  principle! .  He  may  ask  for  in- 
stance that  Oover  iment  ofBcials  state 
clearly  why  strikei  in  Oovernment  are 
wrong,  so  that  we  c  in  all  start  our  hear- 
ings with  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
problems  at  hand.  This  type  of  ques- 
tioning of  fundam  intals  has  helped  us 
again  and  again  o  get  our  hearings 
moving. 

Congressmen  Bil  .  Orecn  and  Richard 
Whttx^  Jbave  alway  i  lent  their  aid  and 
suppo^  during  thlj  session  of  Congress 
by  their  particlpat  k>n  in  hearings  and 
our  discussions  In  e  [ecutive  sessions,  and 
that  suiYX>rt  is  cer  alnly  appreciated  by 
me. 

Our  ex-offlclo  :  Members,  Chairman 
DuLSKi  and  Congn  ssman  Bob  Corbrt, 
have  helped  us  not  >nly  In  subcommittee 
sessions  but  have  c  irrled  the  day  for  us 
In  the  full  commit  iee  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  R(  presentatives. 

Chairman  Dttlsr  t  was  the  author  of  a 
bill  now  signed  int  >  law  which  makes  it 
a  Federal  crime  to  issault  letter  carriers 
and  other  postal  [ersonnel.  There  had 
been  a  number  ol  instances  in  which 
postal  personnel  ha  ve  been  assaulted  be- 
cause they  represent  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment. Up  until  ]  assage  of  the  Dulskz 
bill,  it  was  a  Federa  1  crime  to  steal  a  post 
card,  but  not  to  tssault  the  man  who 
carried  it. 

Congressman  Corbctt,  the  ranking 
minority  member  c  t  the  full  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  C  ammlttee  Is  by  virtue 
of  his  long  expe:  lence,  the  foremost 
postal  expert  In  tie  United  States.  His 
advice  and  asslstaice  have  been  more 
than  helpful  In  sor  ;lng  out  the  long  and 
ponderous  testlmoity  of  postal  experts. 
He  certainly  outra  iks  in  this  field  any 
former  Postmaster  Gteneral  and  he  has 
long  fought  for  ths  Idea  that  the  Post 
Office  Department :  b  a  public  service  and 
Its  obligations  to  th ;  American  public  are 
no  less  than  other  ( Government  agencies. 

We  have  to  prepa  re  for  the  future  dur- 
ing the  Intervenliu  months  prior  to  the 
convening  of  the  nc  st  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  dlreci  ed  the  subcommittee 
counsel,  Tom  Keinedy,  to  prepare  a 
series  of  reports  oi  the  postal  service.  I 
am  going  to  ask  th(  Postmaster  General, 
Marvin  Watson,  to  cooperate  with  us  in 
providing  backgrou  ad  material  for  these 
reports,  which  will  be  a  total  review  of 
postal  operations. 

The  Postmaster  Oeneral  has  shown 
not  only  great  ex(  cutlve  ability,  but  a 
tremendous  interec  i  In  new  Ideas.  I  am 
convinced  that  his  tenure  in  office  will 
be  the  bedrock  for  uture  legislative  pro- 
grams. He  has  ti  kveled  70,000  miles, 
visited  120  post  ofl  ces  and  talked  with 
about  74,000  emplo  trees  in  his  quest  for 
new  ideas.  He  know;  i  that  the  postal  crbds 
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can  only  be  met  and  overcome  by  hard 
work  and  hundreds  of  responsible  proj- 
ects and  changes.  What  is  more,  his  liai- 
son staff  is  the  best  in  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment. Ray  Colley  and  Henry  Dixon 
of  his  staff,  for  example,  are  among  the 
best  liaison  men  in  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment. Because  of  his  Interest,  I  am  going 
to  ask  that  the  Postmaster  Oeneral  pro- 
vide my  subcommittee  counsel  with  the 
needed  help  to  prepare  reports  on  the: 

First.  Prospect  of  strikes  in  the  postal 
service  and  labor  relations  generally; 

Second.  A  review  of  the  postal  trans- 
portation system — a  report  similar  to 
that  published  by  the  Census  and  Statis- 
tics Subcommittee  when  I  was  chairman 
on  the  statistical  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment; 

Thkd.  A  report  on  the  paperwork  and 
redtape  problems  of  the  postal  service; 

Fourth.  A  report  on  Industry's  postal 
problems; 

Fifth.  A  report  on  privacy  and  the 
mails; 

Sixth.  A  report  on  nonmailable  mat- 
ter, and  the  postal  inspection  service; 

Seventh.  A  study  of  the  commemora- 
tive stamps  problem,  and 

Eighth.  A  general  history  of  the  postal 
service  since  the  Second  World  War. 

We  have  only  begim  to  deal  with  the 
postal  crisis.  We  will  deal  with  it  in  the 
future  in  a  bipartisan  way.  Our  com- 
mittee under  the  splendid  leadership  of 
chairman  TEd  Dulski  and  Congressman 
Bob  Corbett  have  provided  answers  and 
hope  not  only  for  solving  the  postal  crisis 
but  other  national  problems  as  well.  The 
American  people  cry  out  for  unity.  They 
want  to  work  with  their  neighbors,  all 
of  their  neighbors,  for  a  better  America. 
They  want  to  end  the  gap  between  young 
and  old,  black  and  white,  city  and  sub- 
urb, town  and  country,  and  Republican 
and  Democrat.  We  need  a  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy,  and  a  bipartisan  dcnnestlc 
policy  for  peace  at  home  and  peace 
abroad.  We  will  have  that  policy  because 
if  we  do  not,  the  Wallaces  and  third 
party  movements  will  tear  the  United 
States  apart.  We  have  made  a  start  in 
our  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  We  will  do  much  more  in  the 
future  together. 


YOUTH  KEEPS  HEROIC  RESCUE 
PEAT  SECRET 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  cAurommA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  10.  1968 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently,  I  noticed  an  article  in 
the  Oakland  Tribune,  Oakland,  Calif., 
which  recounted  the  courageous  acts  of 
Nathan  Klnnon,  a  young  man  who  lives 
in  East  Oakland,  which  is  part  of  my 
congressional  district. 

The  story  of  how  this  18-year-old 
risked  his  own  life  to  save  the  life  of  a 
youngster  and  his  dog  and  then  kept  it  a 
secret  for  several  months  because  the 
youngster  requested  him  to  do  so  is  not 
oi^  one  of  courage  and  concern  for 
human  life  but  also  one  which  is  full  of 
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the  understanding  which  can  exist  be- 
tween young  people  of  different  races,  in 
spite  of  the  tensions  with  which  we  are 
so  preoccupied  today. 

By  this  act  of  courage  and  compassion, 
Nathan  Klimon  exemplifies  the  highest 
Ideals  of  character.  He  is  a  credit  to  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Klnnon,  and 
to  Castlemont  High  School  of  Oakland. 

I  am  pleased  to  Include  this  article  in 
the  Record: 

TovTH    KzEPS   Heroic   Rescxtx   Fkat    Secret 
(ByfeggyKlng) 

One  boy  saved  another  boy  and  his  dog— 
and  tried  to  keep  it  a  secret. 

The  heroic  rescue  occurred  a  few  months 
ago  but  only  came  to  light  today. 

A  child  about  eight  years  old  was  playing 
near  the  Oakland  estuary  with  his  little 
poodle. 

Suddenly,  the  dog  jerked  from  his  leash 
and  sailed  Into  the  water.  The  boy  screamed 
and  jumped  In  after  him. 

Several  people,  too  far  away  to  help,  were 
panicked  by  their  helplessness  until  they  saw 
a  youth,  fully  clothed,  dive  from  the  bridge, 
swim  out  to  the  drowning  child,  grab  hhn 
with  one  hand,  put  the  dog's  leash  In  his 
teeth  with  the  other  and  pull  them  to  shore. 

After  quickly  reviving  the  child  through 
artificial  respiration  and  mouth-to-mouth 
resuscitation,  the  older  boy  spoke  with  blm, 
and  then  the  two  walked  to  a  car  and  drove 
away  into  Alameda. 

All  attempts  by  the  witnesses  to  identify 
the  young  hero  failed — until  this  week.  A 
man  who  had  seen  the  youth  clearly  on  the 
bridge  spotted  the  picture  of  a  young  gym- 
nast In  Castlemont  High's  yearbook  and 
called  The  Tribune. 

"When  a  teen-ager  rtski  hla  life  to  save 
a  child  and  a  dog,  this  Is  wonderful,"  the 
witness  said.  "But  when  the  child  Is  white 
and  the  teen-ager  Negro,  well.  In  our  trou- 
bled times,  this  has  added  meaning  and 
message." 

For  Nathan  Klxmon,  18,  a  June  graduate 
of  the  Oakland  school,  the  meaning  Is  that 
"No  matter  what  you  do,  someone  Is  always 
watching  you." 

He  had  hoped  the  story  would  not  get  out 
because,  "I  made  a  promise  to  the  boy  I 
wouldn't  tell  anyone.  You  see,  be  was  afraid 
his  mamma  would  whip  him  for  playing  at 
the  estuary." 

Nathan  kept  his  promise.  Not  even  his 
twin  sister,  Nina,  knew.  His  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jack  Klnnon  of  9533  Burr  St.,  Oakland, 
heard  the  story  for  the  first  time  from  a  re- 
porter. Mrs.  Klnnon  was  not  surprised. 

"Nathan  Is  always  doing  good  things  but 
he  never  tells  us  anything,"  she  said.  Nathan 
baa  not  revealed  the  name  of  the  child.  He 
simply  says.  "I  don't  know  and  I'd  rather 
you  don't  try  to  find  out  unless  he  wishes 
It." 

He  remembers  that  It  was  a  "long  haul" 
from  the  center  of  the  estuary  to  safety. 
"I  should  have  taken  my  shoes  and  some 
clothes  off."  he  said,  "but  all  I  could  think 
of  was  the  child  and  the  dog  bobbing  up 
and  down  out  there.'' 

"When  I  hit  the  water  and  felt  the  drag 
of  my  clothes  and  shoes,  the  responsibility 
of  what  I  was  attempting  to  do  suddenly  hit 
me,"  he  added.  "I  was  afraid  I  would  fall  the 
child." 

He  didn't.  "The  boy  was  very  grateful.  All 
he  could  say  to  me  was  thank  you,  thank  you 
and  please  dont  tell  my  mama." 

Nathan  said  he  had  been  driving  a  car 
across  the  bridge  when  he  saw  the  child  and 
dog  In  the  water.  After  the  rescue,  he  drove 
the  child  Into  Alameda  and  let  him  out  a 
few  blocks  from  bis  home  as  the  child  had 
asked,  "Promising  to  keep  the  secret." 

Nathan  had  a  lot  going  for  him  In  the 
rescue.  He  received  his  senior  llfesavlng  certif- 
icate at  Oakland's  Fremont  pool  several  years 
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-ao  And  for  two  summers,  he  was  a  youth 
m  volunteer  service  at  Castlemont  pool  teach- 
M  chUdren  swimming.  Each  Wednesday  of 
those  summers  was  devoted  to  teaching  swim- 
ming to  the  deaf . 

During  his  years  at  Castlemont  High, 
Nathan  was  a  two-time  winner  of  the  Chrls- 
Vian  women's  Temperance  Leagues  essay 
contest  and  received  honorable  mention  In 
the  Invest  In  America  essay  contest.  At  Wa 
lunlor  high  school,  Nathan  took  the  cham- 
pionship golf  trophy  during  hU  final  year 

Nathan  plana  to  enter  San  Francisco  State 
m  February  and  major  In  physical  therapy 
and  psychology.  Meanwhile,  he  has  m»de 
appllcaUon  to  do  scholarship  work  with  de- 
orlved  children. 

Nathan  said  he  did  not  know  there  were 
wltnesMs  to  the  rescue.  "Maybe  thaf  s  a  good 
thing,"  he  added.  'Often  when  there  we  eev- 
enOpeople  around,  we  tend  to  leave  It  up  to 
someone  else  to  take  the  plunge." 

But  It  was  left  up  to  Nathan.  And  he  took 
It.  ^^^^^^^_^_ 

MODEL  OP  ACTION  BY  TULANE 
PRESIDENT 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

or  LomsuMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  September  10.  1968 
Mr.  HtoERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  presi- 
dent of  Tulane  University  in  New  Orleans 
has  made,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
greatest  contributions  to  the  educational 
community  that  any  man  has  made  In 
recent  years. 

Dr  Herbert  E.  Longenecker's  letter  to 
new  and  returning  students  is  a  docu- 
ment which  should  be  read  by  every 
coUcge  president  and  in  turn  by  every 
coUege  student  in  America.  In  fact,  it 
should  be  adopted  as  a  model  of  action 
by  other  universities. 

The  Tulane  president,  reaiizlng  the 
disruptive  forces  which  have  been  pres- 
ent on  other  university  campuses,  has 
adopted  Uie  slogan  "to  be  forewarned  is 
to  be  forearmed."  And  he  has  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  he  will  not  tolerate 
needless  interruption  of  the  academic 
atmosphere  at  Tulane. 

His  statement  is  magnificent  and  re- 
freshing, and  I  want  to  insert  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  so  all  may  heed 
and  I  hope,  emulate  his  forethought  and 
wisdom. 


Officiai,  None*  to  New  and  R«to»nino 
Studejtts  From  the  PuESWsm  or  the  Uni- 
VEBsrrT 

TCIANB  UNIVERSITT, 

New  Orleans,  La..  July  25. 1968. 
Many  Tulane  students,  faculty  members, 
and  staff  members  have  refiected  upon  the 
disorderly,  disruptive  and  dangerous  demon- 
strations on  university  campuses  during  the 
last    year.    In    the   course   of    the   8u™™er, 
campus  administrative  officers  have  met  with 
the  President  of  the  Student  Body,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Professors  and  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Board  of  Administrators.  In  view 
of  what  has  occurred  at  other  universities 
and  of  our  resolve  to  preclude  any  diversion 
of    resources    of    time,    energy,    finances    or 
enthusiasm  for  the  accomplishment  of  our 
basic  purposes  for  having  and  being  a  uni- 
versity. It  seems  approprUte  that,  as  Pre^ 
dent  I  should  convey  to  you  my  comments 
on  the  subject  as  well  as  those  guldeimea 
furnished  to  me  by  Tulane's  trustees,  the 
Board  of  Administrators. 
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It  is  important  for  e«Jh  of  us  to  realize 
that  the  President's  authority  as  the  Uni- 
veraity's  chief  executive  officer  stems  from 
the  legal  body,  the  Administrators  of  the  Tu- 
lane Educational  Fund.  Of  ^^^l^y-^^J^It 
aspects  of  the  President's  responslbUltles  are 
delated  to  other  general  University  offl- 
cei»— academic  affairs  outside  the  PJf^ef: 
slonal  schools  to  the  Provost.  Dr.  David 
Deener;  student  affairs  to  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
denw.  Dr.  John  H.  SUbbs;  business  affair* 
to  the  Business  Manager  and  CompUoUer, 
Mr  Jesse  B.  Morgan:  and  administrative 
coordination  of  the  University  to  the  Execu- 
Uve  Vice-President,  Dr.  Clarence  Schepe.  who 
has  full  responslbUlty  as  chief  executive  of- 
fleer  in  the  absence  of  the  President. 

Tulane's  basic  goals  and  objectives  have 
often  been  stated  and  were  again  the  subject 
of  extensive  review  during  the  self-study 
^t  y«ir.  Restated  In  brief  form.  TuUne 
seeks  an  envlromnent  conducive  to  develop- 
ing  individual  capwdUes  of  each  student  to 
^  fullest  in  both  academic  and  ^on-aoi- 
demlc  aspects  of  Ufe.  We  seek  to  engage  tbtt 
student  in  the  creative  processes  of  acqulr- 
ing  knowledge  and  In  developing  a  sound 
bSlfl  for  transmitting  that  knowledge  Into 
wlBdom  and  action  In  the  service  of  man- 

"^f  has  long  been  the  poUcy  of  Tulane  Uni- 
versity   to    foeter    freedom    of    iJ^q^^fJ^ 
f  reedwn  of  expression.  Including  the  right  to 
dissent,    seeking    to    preserve    these    basic 
freedoms  for  students,  faculty  and  »t*ff  ■"»e 
university  Itself  does  not  ^^^  °^^^f^^f^l' 
Uons  on  dUputed  queeUons  of  scholarship 
or  on  political  questions  or  matters  of  pubUc 
DoUcv    To  do  so,  as  some  members  of  tne 
Unlvwalty  community  occasionally  propose, 
would,  in  our  Judgment,  tend  to  enjoin  an 
undesirable  unUormlty  of  o"""^''*^**,.^" 
sentlaUy  put  a  stop  to  learning.  Oiir  view 
t^  that  intellectual  growth  In  Uie  University 
U  supported  Just  as  much  by  a    free  enter- 
prise" system  as  IS  economic  progress  out- 
Bide   the  university.  The  whole  ^P^lt  of  a 
university  Is  to  be  found  In  its  bo^pltaUty  to 
an  endless  variety  of  viewpoints  and  sklUs 
and  to  open  competition  among  them  as  the 
safeguard  of  truth.  An  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom mutual  trust,  and  acceptance  of  respon- 
sibility where  authority  has  been  a^f  iK^ed  »f 
hernial  to  achievement  of  the  <le8U-«l  end^ 
In  striving  to  meet  these  objectives.  It  Is 
quite  possible  that  the  Interest  of  an  Indi- 
vlduIl%V   a   group   within   the    UnlversKy 
fSy    may.    unintentionally,    be    fended 
■conflicts  between  the   demands  °\^°^^ 
dered  society  and  the  desire  and  aspirations 
of  the  individual  is  the  co"^'"^  theme  of 
me's   development,"    stated    the   Honorable 
J^tice  Abe  Fortas,  United  States  Supreme 

*^°L^\  year  we  noted  some  areas  of  ^J^J^JT- 
sltv  life  which  deserved  reassessment,  xms 
ySr  we  plan  to  engage  all  who  will  Join  con- 
structively in  implementing  changes  shown 
d«irable  by  the  University's  year-long  self - 
s*dy.  Co^unlcatlons  among  students 
faculty  and  administrators  need  and  will 
receive  added  attention.  In  the  area  of  stu- 
dent affairs,  we  propose  a  new  and  hope- 
fully a  more  satisfactory  arrangement  for 
student  publications  with  a  revised  Pub- 
iSons  Board  and  a  new  Publications  Ap- 
peals Board. 

We  shall  continue  to  stress  responsible  stu- 
dent participation  In  University  affairs^  The 
main  effort  will  continue  to  be  directed  to- 
ward a  strengthening  of  the  whole  organiza- 
Uon  and  operation  of  student  government 
and  the  Individual  school  and  college  stu- 
dent associations.  As  a  new  mean*  of  devel- 
oping student-faculty-admlnUtration  inter- 
chaiie,  I  propose  to  establish  a  Leadership 
Coi^ll  consisting  of  elected  student  leaders 
of  the  key  governmental  organizations,  fac- 
^ty  members  representative  of  and  elected 
by  the  university  Senate,  and  ^el^ted  Uni- 
versity officials,  including  in  addition  to 
those    named    above    several    others    whose 
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duties  bring  them  In  close  working  relatton- 

'^F^lr^lyTcaUupon  the  entire  University 
community  to  aasUt  In  the  continuing  task 
of  revising  and  codUylng  University  regula- 
tions and  procedures  related  to  student  af- 
fairs so  they  may  be  easily  disseminated  to 
our  student  body.  And  whUe  striving  to  en- 
hance a  high  standard  of  welfare  for  all  stu- 
dents  and   faculty   members,   we  shaU   Mr 
tainly  continue  to  give  personal   attenUon 
to  the  request*  ol  the  Individual  student. 
I  invite  constructive  crltlcUm  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Tulane  family.  For  this  P^^pOBe. 
there  are  well  established  lines  of  coni=»"- 
nicatlon.  Just  as  faculty  proposals  are  nor- 
mally presented  either  Uirough  departmental 
chalriifin    and    tiielr    respective  .r>ea^.    °^ 
through  University  Senate  Committer,  stu 
dent  matters  are  presented  by  student    ead- 
ers  to  the  Dean  ol  Studente  or  by  student 
members  of  the  University  Senate  Commlt- 

^t  Tulane  we  respect  the  constitutional 
rights  of   individuals   and   we  beUeve  that 
ttfese  rights  are  sustained  by  acceptance  of 
the  rest^nsibumes  that  make  them  poeslble. 
Civil  disobedience  U  not  accepted  as  a  ught. 
Tulane  permits  expression  of  views  by  peace- 
ful picketing  and  demonstrations  on  campua 
under  specific  rules  as  to  where    when  a^d 
how.  However,  we  will  not  tolerate  InUmip- 
tion  of  the  normal  processes  of  the  Un  v« 
slty    such  as  academic  functions,  adminis- 
tSlve   functions,   busmee.   I^<="?°«' ^°J 
recreational  activities  on  campus.  We  intend 
^^eguard   the   right  of   each   student   to 
partake  of  any  University  program  or  serv- 
fce   especially  the  attendance  of  classes^  No 
Slvld^l  or  group  can  be  given  tiie  right 
bTdemonstratlon.  picketing,  sU-ln,  or  other 
device  to  impede  regularly  scheduled   Uni- 
versity functions.  We  wUl  not  permit  dissent 
to  deprive   students   of   their   "Kt^t»^">   the 
^ucattonal  opportunities  tiiat  brought  them 
Sre  Should  problems  arise  which  cannot  be 
solved  though  normal  channeU  of  commu- 
Scation^^I  shaU  make  myself  avaUable  for 
prompt  consultation. 

Parties  desUlng  a  peaceful  aasembly  vrtll 
be  tS^Sated  with  facilities  In  accord 
S^th  t^Ucles  Of  thU  university  on  use 
of  our  fa^lties.  If  necessary,  they  wUl  re- 
ceive proScUon  by  university  Security  Po- 
iK^  AU^mbers  of  the  University  commr^ 
nlty  should  understand  that  Tulane  do« 
?ot  c^nSone  Illegal  or  extra-legal  actions  on 
It^  cwnpus.  Nor  will  It  yield  to  threats  of 
l^olence  and  disorder.  It  will  seek  to  ma  n- 
tim  order  and  respect  for  law  witi^out  which 

^■^TlruSv^sCwUl  not  ahdlcate  or  dele- 
gat*  the  ultimate  responsibility  v^t«d  tn  toe 
Officials  of  the  university  to  'nalntain  proper 
order  and  decorum  on  the  campus.  AH  parties 
should  be  on  notice  that  any  demonstrations 
of  a  Wolent  nature  wUl  be  dealt  with 
promptly  and  decisively,  with  such  means 
L  the  cucumstances  may  warrant.  Including 
local  police  assistance,  if  necessary.  Offenders 
wUl  be  dealt  with  firmly.  Tolerance  and 
good  faith  will  be  expected  of  aU. 

The  courts  have  stated  that  the  power  of 
the  university  for  disciplinary  ^^  o"  ^^  f^I 
rived  from  its  inherent  powers  of  self-eo^ern 
ment  and  self-organization,  and  to  carry  ou^ 
Its  educational  purposes.  Fj^^'^er  the  courtt 
have  held  that.  In  any  academic  community, 
greater  freedoms  and  greater  restrictions  may 
nrevall  than  in  a  society  at  large,  and  the 
fixing  of  these  limits  should.  In  large  meas- 
ure be  left  to  the  educational  Institution 
Itself  The  faculty  of  any  university  must 
play  an  important  role,  not  only  in  the  aca- 
deinic  life  of  the  university,  but  also  In  aid- 
ing  the  university  to  maUitaln  a^fUmate 
where  all  elements  of  the  university  may 
Ivork  together  In  harmony. 

The  University  has  well-established  pro- 
cedures to  handle  situations  that  may  artee 
should  an  Indivloaal  student  or  group  oi 
students  violate  the  general  rules  of  conduct 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

people  making  trips  that  would  not  have 
been  possible  Just  a  few  short  years  ago.  And 
the  technological  change  that  has  really  cre- 
ated the  boom  Is  the  one  from  the  piston 
engine  to  the  Jet. 

This  September  the  commercial  Jet  age  will 
be  10  years  old.  It  seems  fantastic  to  think 
of  how  our  lives  have  changed  so  much  In 
terms  of  mobility  and  fluidity  Just  In  the  past 
10  years.  In  the  past  decade  the  number  of 
passengers  carried  by  the  United  States 
scheduled  airline  Industry  has  grown  (rom  a 
little  more  than  49-mllllon  to  132-mllllon, 
and  this  number  continues  to  grow  at  a  com- 
pound rate.  Though  the  population  of  the 
country  Is  Increasing  by  about  7,000  cltlaens 
a  day,  the  airlines  are  adding  more  than 
40,000  passengers  a  day.  By  1976,  airline  traf- 
fic will  be  triple  what  It  was  In  1967. 

Who  are  these  people  and  why  do  they 
travel?  First  and  foremost,  they  are  business- 
men. Nothing  yet  Invented  in  all  the  won- 
ders of  the  communication  industry  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  face  to  face  confronta- 
tion, the  meeting  In  one  room  of  diverse  peo- 
ple with  diverse  points  of  view,  and  the  hand- 
shake to  clinch  a  deal.  When  company  A 
takes  advantage  of  Jet  travel  to  make  a  per- 
sonal sales  call  or  to  assist  a  client  or  to  solve 
a  technical  problem,  company  B  has  got  to  do 
likewise  or  lose  most  of  Its  business.  There  Is 
too  much  of  a  competitive  edge. 

Today,  alrUnes  are  actually  In  the  business 
of  making  people  dissatisfied  with  being 
where  they  are.  They  are  not  content  with 
selling  the  man  who  has  already  decided  to 
take  a  trip,  they  are  selling  the  Idea  of  a 
trip.  I  know  about  this  because  all  of  last 
winter  when  It  was  cold  and  miserable  In 
New  Tork  and  all  this  summer  when  It  has 
been  hot  and  miserable,  my  alarm  clock  radio 
has  awakened  me  with  a  Pan  American  com- 
mercial that  begins:  "Whatever  are  you  do- 
ing In  New  York  Today?" 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  the  air- 
lines will  have  a  perfectly  fantastic  number 
of  seate  to  sell  In  the  coming  years  and  not 
all  these  seate  can  be  sold  to  bualneaamen. 
The  air  travel  pleasure  market  must  and  will 
grow  to  a  degree  that  staggers  the  Imagina- 
tion. Every  major  city  In  the  United  States 
must  prepare  for  this  potential  wave  of  tour- 
Iste.  If  you  have  an  Inadequate  airport  and 
support  and  service  facilities,  you  wont  par- 
ticipate In  this  new  business  and  will  lose  all 
the  dollars  that  tourlsta  might  spend  here. 

The  first  step  In  attracting  tourlsta  is  to 
Identify  your  asseta,  and  quite  possibly  to 
create  new  ones.  Then  you  must  make  sure 
you  have  the  basic  living  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate travelers. 

The  travel  Industry  Itself — the  alrUnes. 
travel  agencies,  car  rental  oon^Mmles.  oil 
companies — has  an  Insatiable  appetite  for 
new  places  to  promote.  And  they  are  all  eager 
to  cooperate  with  cities  that  decide  to  find 
a  place  for  themselves  on  the  tourist  travel 

No  one  xmder  the  age  of  30  talus  the 
train.  Trains  are  for  squares. 

So.  all  this  makes  up  the  air  travel  boom: 
the  hurrying,  scurrying  businessmen,  the 
families  on  vacations,  and  the  footloose 
young. 

Various  analysta  of  the  Industry  look  at 
these  factors,  and  then  they  look  at  the 
huge  planes  now  being  designed  and  built 
and  they  see  a  rosy  future.  By  building  big- 
ger planes  with  more  seata  they  anticipate 
fares  dropping. 

This  is  all  very  well,  but  It  isn't  going  to 
happen  that  way.  You  will  remember  that  I 
said  the  Important  factor  In  each  of  the  four 
technological  transportation  revolutions  we 
have  seen  In  this  country  has  been  the 
amount  of  "created  travel"  each  produced. 
Never  has  this  created  travel  factor  been 
more  pronounced  than  it  has  been  with  the 
Jet.  and  never  can  it  be  more  easily  un- 
created. 

Moat  of  the  additional  travel  that  has  been 
created    has    been    baaed    on    convenience. 
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speed,  reUablUty,  and  ease.  These  are  exactly 
the  attributes  now  being  lost  at  the  busiest 
airports — particularly  those  in  New  York  this 
sununer. 

I  can  certainly  see  a  set  of  circumstances 
where  businessmen  will  think  twice  before 
buying  that  airline  ticket.  Instead  they  will 
invest  In  more  sophisticated  black  communi- 
cations boxes  that  will  enable  them  to  make 
multl-clty  conference  calls  and  transmit 
contracta  by  micro-wave.  It  won't  be  nearly 
as  satisfactory  as  face-to-face  communica- 
tion, but  It  will  be  a  lot  more  sattsfactory 
than  circling  around  in  the  air  by  the  hour 
waiting  for  a  turn  to  land. 

I  have  heard  many  times  that  these  jets 
capable  of  carrying  anywhere  from  250  to  490 
passengers  are  a  partial  solution  to  the  air 
traffic  congestion  problem.  By  packaging  more 
passengers  Into  fewer,  bigger  planes  the  in- 
dustry will  make  more  efficient  use  of  the 
air  and  airport  space.  It  Is  true,  I  suppose, 
that  If  these  Jumbo  jete  had  not  been  In- 
vented we  would  all  really  be  In  the  soup. 
Taking  care  of  tomorrow's  traffic  with  today's 
planes  would  be  an  impossibility.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  these  Jumbo  Jeta  will  correct 
the  congestion  situation. 

Rather,  I  expect  there  will  be  Just  as  many 
Jumbo  Jeta  as  there  are  of  today's  Jeta.  In- 
deed, the  Jumbos  will  be  in  addition  to 
today's  Jete.  and  the  congestion  problem  will 
be  with  us  for  years  to  come. 

Furthermore,  these  Jete  will  compound  the 
Imbalance  problem  I  am  so  concerned  with. 
Each  747,  for  example,  will  cost  tai-milllon. 
If  It  Is  ever  to  return  a  profit  to  Ita  owner 
it  must  be  kept  In  the  air  filled  with  cus- 
tomers. Yet  It  carries  three  times  as  many 
I>eople  as  today's  planes. 

How  In  the  world  Is  an  airline  going  to 
unload  three  times  as  many  people — and 
their  bags — fuel  and  clean  the  plane,  stock 
It  with  three  times  as  much  food  and  drink, 
and  load  three  times  as  many  people — and 
their  bags — In  it  again  In  anything  less  than 
three  times  as  long  If  there  Isn't  a  terminal 
facility  to  mateh?  Yet  If  an  airline  is  to  make 
money  with  a  747.  ground  time  can  be  no 
greater  than  It  is  today. 

One  Sunday  after  Thanksgiving  a  few 
years  ago.  I  was  in  Chicago  and  called  an 
airline  reservations  girl  at  around  seven  p.m.. 
inquiring  If  there  was  room  on  the  last  flight 
to  New  York  which  left  at  10:30.  I  was  told 
there  were  plenty  of  seate  but  that  the  road 
to  O'Hare  was  blocked  to  a  standstill  all  the 
way  to  the  liOop  and  that  I  might  as  well 
forget  about  leaving  Chicago  that  night. 

What  in  the  world.  I  ask  you,  Is  the  point 
of  having  the  most  sophisticated  Jet  that 
$ai-mllllon  can  buy,  complete  with  15  pret- 
ty stewardesses,  wide  seate,  movies,  a  stand- 
up  bar.  and  an  upstairs  lounge — If  you  can't 
get  near  the  airport  to  get  on  It? 

This  is  what  I  mean  about  the  balanced 
system.  It  isn't  good  enough  to  go  plunging 
on.  designing  ever  bigger,  ever  faster  planes 
if  the  airways  can't  handle  them  and  if  the 
ground  support  facilities  can't  cope  with 
them. 

The  problem  is  that  we  have  done  the  ex- 
citing things.  We  have  built,  and  are  build- 
ing, truly  magnificent  airplanes.  Now  we  have 
to  go  back  and  do  the  unexciting  things.  We 
have  to  lay  concrete. 

The  extraordinary  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  to  build  these  m<;>nster  planes  we  have 
had  to  push  back  the  frontiers  of  technical 
knowledge  to  an  Incredible  degree.  But  there's 
nothing  very  exotic  about  concrete.  It  just 
coste  money — money  that  very  few  people 
apparently  want  to  spend  at  least  for  run- 
ways and  access  roads  to  alrporte. 

When  I  say  you  must  have  adequate  sup- 
port and  service  faculties.  I  do  not  simply 
mean  that  the  airport  has  to  have  a  work- 
able terminal  and  adequate  parking  lot.  I 
mean  that  the  city  has  to  provide  and  pro- 
mote ite  nattiral,  historical,  and  social  at- 
tractions and  then  has  to  get  the  word  to 
aU  thoae  mllUons  of  potenttal  visitors.  I  also 
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mean  that  the  city  has  to  provide  the  hotels 
and  motels,  the  sightseeing  tours,  the  res- 
tauranta,  the  InformaUon  services  these  vlsl- 

'"in  short,  I  fear  the  air  travel  boom  is  In 
trouble.  The  basic  factors  that  gave  It 
strength,  speed,  reliability,  convenience,  and 
Drtce.  are  one  by  one  being  eaten  away.  Not 
very  much  at  first.  It  Is  true,  and  not  every- 
where. But  the  signs  are  all  there.  It  is  a 
trend  that  cannot  be  Ignored. 

In  other  words.  I  am  saying  that  there  is 
danger  In  building  planes  U  the  Krou^*  '»- 
climes  cannot  meet  their  n««f»-  Af,*^.*f«^ 
is  danger  in  building  ground  facilities  that 
are  not  in  balance  with  the  needs  of  the 
community.  It  is.  as  I  say,  all  part  of  an 
Incredibly  complex  system. 


THE  REVEREND  D.  M.  BURKE  AP- 
POINTED CHANCELLOR  OP  ST. 
NORBERT  COLLEGE 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  10.  1968 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  prominent  and  highly  re- 
spected educator  In  my  district,  the  Very 
Reverend  D.  M.  Burke.  O.  Praem,  retired 
June  9  as  president  of  St.  Norbert  Col- 
lege in  De  Fere  to  become  chancellor  of 
the  college. 

Father  Burice  has  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  remarkable  development 
and  growth  of  the  educational  exceUence 
and  physical  faculties  of  this  fine  coUege 
during  the  past  few  years. 

Appointed  president  of  St.  Norbert 
College  in  1955,  the  second  president  In 
the  school's  history,  he  has  also  been  a 
vice  president  and  an  instructor  in  phi- 
losophy at  the  school.  Chancellor  Burke 
has  also  served  as  president  and  board 
member  of  the  Wisconsin  Foundation  of 
Independent  Colleges.  He  is  also  a  past 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  Association 
of  Presidents  and  Deans  Prom  Institu- 
tions of  Higher  Learning. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  it  has  been  my 
privUege  to  work  closely  with  Father 
Burke  and  to  count  him  as  a  friend. 

The  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette  news- 
paper paid  tribute  to  the  achievements  of 
Father  Burke  in  the  foUowing  editorial, 
which  I  submit  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
St.  NoRBntT  PaooaMS  and  Fathee  BtraKX 
When  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Burke  relinquishes 
the  St.  Norbert  CoUege  presidency  in  June,  a 
significant  and  hUtorlc  era  In  the  colleges 
history  wlU  end.  Father  Burke  deserves  deep 
and  lasUng  credit  for  the  school's  unprece- 
dented growth  In  quality  and  quanUty  dur- 
ing his  tenure  as  Its  president  since  1955. 

The  groundwork  for  this  progress,  although 
few  may  know  it,  was  laid  two  and  a  hau 
decades  ago  when  Father  Burke  Joined  the 
coUege  faculty  as  a  philosophy  professor  nnd, 
subsequently  during  the  period  he  served  as 
vice  president.  It  was  during  the  depression 
ridden  19308  that  he  began  to  blueprint  a 
program  for  St.  Norbert  progress  which  he 
has  brought  to  frultton  during  the  recent 
period  under  his  leadership.  It  was  during 
those  early  years  that  he  made  the  first 
tentaUve  plans  and  started  the  work  which 
brought  giant  strides  In  faculty  and  physi- 
cal plant  improvemente  and  expansion  which 
are  BO  evident  today. 

Father  Burke's  enthusiasm  and  Ills  con- 
stant efforte  and  complete  dedlcaUon  to  meet 
the    challenges    inherent    in    reaching    the 
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goals  he  had  set  for  St.  Norbert  are  well 
known  in  this  community  and  far  beyond 
it  He  constantly-emphasized  the  Importance 
and  need  of  community  support  If  the  col- 
lege was  to  fulfill  what  he  saw  as  Itt  primary 
reiponslblllty— quality  liberal  arte  edyca"?^ 
for  studenta  of  Northeastern  Wisconsin.  The 
record  Is  clear  that  Individual  and  commun- 
ity support  which  has  been  achieved  has  been 
b«uied  on  their  awareness  that  the  goals  set 
by  Father  Burke  deserve  such  support. 

In  hU  new  position  as  chancellor  of  the 
college.  Father  Burke  will  no  longer  be  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  day-to-day  ad- 
ministration of  Ito  affairs.  But  his  new  po- 
siiwn  will  offer  him  opportuniUes  no  less 
broad  and  important  in  scope  to  Insure  the 
future  excellence  of  the  college. 

The  financial  pressures  facing  all  higher 
educational  instltuUons,  the  explosion  of 
knowledge  which  requires  more  flexible  and 
wide-ranging  efforte  In  the  whole  area  of 
the  teacher-student  relationships,  the  need 
for  preparing  students  to  cope  with  a  more 
and  more  complex  world  and  to  give  them  a 
philosophy  which  they  will  need  In  such  a 
world  all  will  require  Chancellor  Burke  s  fu- 
ture attention,  planning  and  work  since  they 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  very  rea- 
son for  the  existence  of  St.  Norbert. 

As  the  driving  force  behind  expansion 
in  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  col- 
lege during  hU  tenure  as  president.  Father 
Burke  has  earned  an  enduring  and  honored 
place  in  the  history  of  St.  Norbert.  We  are 
certain  that  future  historians  looking  at 
the  coUege  during  these  times  will  mark  it 
as  "the  Father  Burke  era."  It  has  been  a 
period  when  the  coUege  not  only  geared  to 
toe  demands  of  the  times  but  also  during 
which  a  solid  grotmdwork  was  laid  for  a 
continuation  of  a  program  toward  greater 
excellence  and  wltii  thU  a  significant  and 
Important  role  in  the  community  and  area. 
Father  Burke  deserves  a  "well  done"  for 
hU  leadership  as  St.  Norbert  president  and 
best  wishes  in  the  challenges  of  his  new  po- 
sition as  chanceUor. 
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by  rendering  the  highest  caUber  of  serv- 
ice in  his  body. 

To  Mrs.  Vorys  and  members  ol  tne 
famUy,  I  extend  my  deep  and  profound 
sympathy  in  their  sorrow. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  4,  1968 


Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  late 
coUeague,  Jrtm  Vorys,  was  a  Member  of 
this  body  when  I  came  to  Congress,  and  I 
became  well  acquainted  with  him  and 
knew  of  his  dedication  to  his  constitu- 
ents   I  was  saddened  to  learn  of  his 
passing.  John  Vorys  had  a  distinguished 
career  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  he  was  a  statesman  Ui  every  sense  of 
the  word.  He  held  the  respect  of  his 
colleagues,  he  lived  a  fuU    active,  and 
purposeful  life,  and  appUed  his  talents 
and  energies  to  the  good  of  the  people- 
not  only  those  in  his  congressional  dis- 
trict, but  in  his  State  and  the  Nation. 
He  worked  InteUlgently  and  tirelessly, 
and  while  he  was  a  friendly  and  con- 
grailal  gentleman,  he  was  likewise  a  seri- 
ous and  conscientious  legislator.  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  scholarly   attainments 
who  stood  and  fought  courageously  for 
the  things  in  which  he  beUeved.  John 
Vorys  was  proud  of  the  confidence  his 
constituents  placed  in  him  by  returning 
him  to  Congress  over  a  period  of  20  years, 
and  he  was  never  too  occupied  to  Usten 
to  their  personal  problems  and  try  to 
help  resolve  them.  He  justified  the  con- 
fidence his  constituents  placed  in  him 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  MR.  PRESIDENT 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  10,  1968 
Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I 
include  the  foUowUig  editorial  from  the 
CincUinati  Enquirer  of  August  27.  1968. 
It  is  a  very  perceptive  editorial  on  the 
burdens  of  President  Johnson  and  his 
place  in  Presidential  historj'. 

Happy  Bibthdat,  Mb.  Presidekt 

American  political  history.  ^^  "^iP^*'^"^ 
f  ers  no  more  cogent  example  of  the  fickleness 
of  pubirfavoTthan  the  shUtlng  fortune, 
of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  

P^cisely  four  years  ago  President  John- 
son stood  as  high  m  the  esteem  of  his  fellow 
citizens  as  any  figure  in  the  nations  pasV 

He  had  been  accorded  a  ringing  ovation 
bv  his  party's  convention  In  Atlantic  City, 
along  with  Ite  unanimous  nomination  for  a 
full  term  In  the  VSOiite  House. 

Behind  him  lay  one  of  the  most  Impos- 
ing records  of  legislative  achievement  in 
Congress'  memory.  . 

StiU  ahead  of  him  lay  the  most  smaah- 
ing  electoral  ti-lumph  In  the  '^at^ofL?^ 
h^tory-surpassmg  even  those  of  W«^ 
G.  Harding  In  1920  and  PrankUn  D.  Roose- 

"^""olLy."  by  way  of  contrast,  it  has  become 
cl(»eto  impossible  for  President  Johiison  to 
S^e  a  pubUc  appearance,  s^ve  when  W« 
movements  are  shrouded  from  public  knowl- 
edge until  the  last  moment.  „  „™  ♦«, 
contemporary  Americans,  perhaps,  are  too 
cl«^  to  tlSe^  remarkable  and  dramatic  events 
of  the  last  four  years  to  offer  a  df  ^"v* 
explanation  of  the  President's  seeming  fall 
frl^  public  favor.  That  kind  of  Judgment 
mXt  await  the  long  and  dispassionate  view 
of  objective  historians. 

Tet  It  IS  not  too  early,  we  beUeve.  to  con- 
clude that  President  Johnson  though  vm- 
nereble.  like  every  other  mortal  to  challenge 
and  disputation,  has  fallen  far  short  ol 
merltfng'^  the  furious  and  frequently  scur- 
rilous barrage  unleashed  against  hlm^ 

Indeed,  we  suspect  that  the  postures  that 
seem  to  have  earned  him  the  uncompron^- 
iZ  hati-ed  of  the  foul-mouths  and  the  flag- 
b^ers  and  their  patrons  are  the  very  P*" 
tur«  that  have  earmarked  him  for  an  hon- 
ored niche  m  the  history  of  o"r  tim^ 

FiBhteen  months  ago.  In  this  space  we 
llkeni^^he  besieging  of  President  John^n^ 
reputation  to  the  strikingly  simUar  attacks 
on  Abraham  Lincoln  Just  over  a  century^ 
fore  Our  sentimente  on  February  12,  196-7 
come  very  much  to  mind  as  Mr.  Johnson  s 
party,  in  convention  assembled,  determ  nes 
Srhether  to  endorse,  to  repudiate  or  to  side- 
step the  most  fateful  decUlon  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

That  editorial  said.  In  part:  ^,„t,™ 

•If  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  a  contemplative 
man-and  what  President,  in  his  momenta 
S  solitude,  is  not?-he  must  see  parallels 
between  this  moment  in  history  and  Uie 
darkest  month  of  the  ClvU  War^ 

"Once  more  the  United  States  U  em- 
broUed  m  an  unpopular  war^It  Is  a  wm  that 
Mr  Johnson's  predecessors  figured— Uke  the 
romanticlsta  of  1861-could  be  easily  ^o\ 

■But  fate  has  made  it  otherwise.  It  has 
become,  to  terms  of  We  and  treasure,  one 
of  the  cosUlest  to  our  history. 
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"And  Mr.  John»on 
coin's — has  been 
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NEWS  Al  D  RIOTS 


HON.  JOIfl  E.  MOSS 


OF  CAltErORinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday. 


REPRESENTATTVES 

10.  1968 


Sepi  ember 
S  )eaker, 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr. 

Ing  dispersions  of 
news  media  as  a  whole, 
colleagues'  attentiqn 
Observations  which 
tember  3  edition  of 
entitled  "News  and 
The  editorial  folldws 

Nkws  Al  ro  Riots 


,  without  cast- 
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some  Interesting 
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In  Chicago  In  the  weeks  before  the  Demo- 
cratlo  National  Convention,  according  to  a 
report  by  Richard  L.  Strout.  correspondent 
for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  at  least 
one  newspaper  publlabed  "blueprints  of  aU 
the  ways  that  sabotage  might  occur." 

Some  of  them  Usted  by  the  Chicago  news- 
paper Included  poisoning  the  city  water  sup- 
ply, strewing  streets  with  nails,  dynamiting 
natural  gas  lines  and  "a  mass  stall-ln  of  old 
jalopies  on  the  expressways." 

So  fiUed  was  the  Chicago  atmosphere  with 
expectations  of  violence.  Strout  reported, 
that  there  was  the  feeling  everyone  would 
"look  slUy"  If  It  did  not  come  off. 

And  In  fact  It  did  come  off.  before  the 
carefully  prepared  batteries  of  the  network 
television  cameras,  resulting  In  a  mass  trafflc 
tie-up  for  downtown  Chicago  at  the  height 
of  the  convention  and  the  consequent  Iron- 
handed  suppression  of  demonstrators  by  the 
Chicago  poUce. 

The  news  media  did  not  cause  the  violence, 
true.  But  certain  segments  of  It  cannot  es- 
cape Stfout's  accusation  of  almost  encourag- 
ing It. 
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HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF  WUCONSXM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  10,  1968 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RccoRD,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing report  to  my  constituents  In  the 
Sixth  District: 

WABHnfOTON    NCWSLXrrEB AUOtJST,    1968 

mUHka    EDUCATION    AND    VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

Deas  Fuznd:  Two  of  the  most  significant 
pieces  of  legislation  passed  by  the  House 
during  the  90th  Congress  have  been  the 
Higher  Education  Act  Amendments  and  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  Amendments.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  which  recommended  these  bills, 
it  was  a  privilege  to  participate  In  the  bear- 
ings and  in  the  drafting  of  both  measures. 

Adoption  of  the  Higher  EdtuMtion  Act 
Amendmenta  will  assure  continuation  of  our 
basic  student  aid  programs.  It  also  extends 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963. 

For  1969,  the  financial  authorization  for 
higher  education  Is  not  the  largest  sum  ever 
authorized.  Actually,  the  bill  reduced  some 
of  the  authorizations  from  that  which  was 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

There  Is  generally  a  reduction  to  the  level 
of  the  budget  request  because  of  the  serious 
fiscal  situation.  It  Is  xmwlse,  however,  in  my 

Judgement  to  decrease  the  authorization  for 
construction  of  education  faculties.  The 
numbers  of  young  people  who  are  now  reach- 
ing college  age,  and  who  will  attend  an  m- 
Btitutlon  of  higher  education  Increases  every 
year.  If  we  defer  in  meeting  their  needs,  their 
opportunities  are  lost  forever. 

The  young  men  and  women  who  are  learn- 
ing to  work  With  their  hands  as  weU  as  their 
heads  were  given  much  needed  new  tools  and 
resources  when  the  Congress  passed  the 
"Vocational  EducatioTial  Avnendmenta  of 
1988." 

I  am  gratified  to  report  that  the  vote  on 
this  blU,  H.R.  18366,  which  I  was  proud  to 
cosponsor  was  unanimous. 

With  the  passage  of  this  bill,  vocational- 
technical  education  in  oux  country  was  given 
the  vote  of  confidence  It  deserves  In  Its  ca- 
pacity to  meet  urgent  national  needs. 

But,  even  more  Importantly,  the  unani- 
mous vote  In  both  houses  of  the  Congress  Is 
a  mandate  for  a  new  course  In  the  voca- 
tional-technical educational  field. 

Both  of  these  bUls  are  of  particular  Im- 


portance  to   Wisconsin's   sixth    district   be- 
cause of  their  effect  on  existing  programs. 

AomiCtJLTUaE  MEASVKE  MODIFIED 

On  July  31st,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  a  one-year  extension  of  the 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  I  supported  that 
measure  which  passed  216  to  176. 

Prior  to  consideration  In  the  House.  I  had 
reservations  as  to  the  value  of  continuing 
the  Act  for  even  another  year.  This  program 
has  been  mismanaged  and  has  had  an  over- 
all negative  effect  on  our  nation's  farmers. 
This  year.  In  fact,  parity,  which  Is  the  meas- 
ure of  the  farmers  abiUty  to  compete  for 
goods  In  the  market  place,  dropped  to  lu 
lowest  point  In  many  years. 

There  U  nonetheless  one  reason  why  I 
supported  a  one-year  extension  of  the  Agri- 
culture Act: 

A  significant  change  was  made  In  the  pres- 
ent program  one  which  I  strongly  supported. 

This  change  will  limit  subsidy  payments 
made  to  farmers  to  $20,000  per  year.  In  the 
past,  some  farmers  have  received  ats  much  as 
$1  million  from  the  federal  government  in 
payment  under  the  Agriculture  Act.  Five,  in 
fact,  last  year  received  more  than  a  million 
dollars  In  payments  and  an  additional  15  got 
more  than  9500,000.  The  amendment  which  I 
supported  will  eUmlnate  such  large  pay- 
ments. 

On  my  latest  district  questionnaire,  the 
results  of  which  appear  on  the  back  page  of 
this  newsletter.  74  per  cent  of  the  respond- 
ents favored  limiting  federal  agriculture  pay- 
ments. 

During  the  debate  of  this  leglslaUon  In  the 
House  I  discussed  one  of  the  most  glaring 
IneqiUtles  found  In  the  1965  Act  during  a 
colloquy  with  one  of  my  colleagues: 

"Mr.  STKicxa  of  Wisconsin.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  fxuther,  the  producer  pay- 
menu  for  cotton  in  1967  were  $935,000,000. 
The  farm  value  of  production  for  cotton  in 
1967  equalled  $925,000,000.  Now,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  me  that  no  matter  how  you  cut  that 
cake  the  cotton  producer  is  receiving  sub- 
sidy payments  from  the  Federal  Government 
In  excess  of  the  farm  value  of  production  on 
crops.  If  I  were  to  take  this  Into  the  dairy 
Industry  we  would  be  paying  the  dairy  pro- 
ducers a  subsidy  of  $5  billion  to  equal  the 
farm  value  of  crops  produced." 

ateUMi  OF  THE   AFFBOFBIATION   BILLS  FOB    196» 

The  House  and  Senate  have  completed  ac- 
tion on  eight  of  the  13  regular  appropriation 
bills  for  fiscal  1969.  These  are :  Treasury-Post 
Office;  Interior:  Legislative;  PubUc  Works; 
Agriculture;  State,  Justice,  Commerce.  Judi- 
ciary; Transportation;  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

In  the  eight  bUls,  we  considered  budget 
requests  for  new  budget  authority  of  $19.9 
bUUon.  We  made  reducUons  of  $2.6  bUUon. 
That  cut  In  new  requests  would  translate 
into  reductions  from  the  1969  budget  esti- 
mates of  expenditures  in  1969  of  about  $1.1 
billion.  This  would  count  toward  the  86 
bUllon  expenditure  reduction  goal  as  pro- 
vided m  the  tax  expenditure  reduction  bill. 

There  are.  five  bills  pending.  Two  are  In 
conference,  the  Independent  offices — HinJ 
bill  and   the  military   construction   bill. 

One  of  the  five  bills,  for  Labor — HEW. 
has  been  reported  In  the  Senate. 

The  largest  of  the  session,  the  Defense 
appropriation  bUl,  Is  reported  and  is  pend- 
ing House  fioor  action.  The  Appropriation 
Committee's  reconunendation  Is  a  little 
over  $72  billion  or  a  reduction  of  almost 
15  billion  from  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion. We  cannot  proceed  with  that  bill  until 
the  conference  report  on  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill  has  been  cleared. 

One   bill,   foreign  assistance.  Is   yet  to  be 

reported.  We  are  also  awaiting  clearance  of 
the  related  authorization  bill. 

As  to  new  budget  authority  requests  for 
fiscal  1969.  the  House  has  cut  $11.6  blUlon 
on  12  bUls,  Including  the  reported  version 
of  the  Defense  bUl — considerably  above  the 


$10  billion  reduction  goal  in  the  tax  expend- 
iture reduction  bill.  „,^.t,- 

The  foreign  asslsUnce  and  the  clortng 
supplemental  bills,  when  reported,  vVl 
brtri  the  total  House  reduction  in  new 
budlet  authority  requests  probably  f»°"*  ,!S 
$13  bUllon-perhaps  a  bit  less.  "That  wou^d 
be  roughly,  $3  billion  above  the  tax  bin 
requirement  of  $10  bllUon  in  respect  to  new 
budMt   authority   requests   for   fiscal    1969. 

As  to  expenditures,  rather  than  new 
budget  authority,  the  best  estimate  at  this 
tune  U»  that  in  the  12  bills,  the  House  wUl 
have  reduced  budgeted  expenditures  for 
1969  by  about  $3.7  billion.  That  figure 
should  approach  $4  bllUon  when  the  other 
two  bUls.  foreign  assistance  and  the  closing 
supplemental,  are  reported. 
Best  regards. 

WnxiAM  A.  Steicxk, 
Member  of  Congress. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  Joseph  J.  Hardesty.  all  of  Annapolis  and 
a  sister.  Mrs.  Martha  Baker,  of  GalesvlUe. 

BROTHER  BRINGING  BODY 

SpeclalUt  Davis,  who  returned  to  South 
Vietnam  In  May  for  his  second  tour  there, 
was  killed  Aug.  30  whUe  on  a  combat  mission 
in  Vietnam's  central  highlands,  accordli^  to 
the  Army.  He  was  reported  missing  at  first, 
but  his  body  was  recovered  the  next  day. 

A  nine-year  Army  veteran.  Specialist  Davis 
had  first  served  In  Vietnam  from  October, 
1966.  to  September.  1967.  

Born  in  Lima.  Ohio,  he  attended  school  in 
Columbus  before  Jotoing  the  Army. 

In  addition  to  his  father,  who  was  also  a 
career  soldier.  Specialist  DavU  is  survived  by 
his  mother  and  a  brother.  Army  2d  Lt^ 
Michael  L.  Davis.  sUtioned  on  Okinawa  who 
iTescortlng  the  body  to  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  for  services  later  this  week. 
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THREE 


MARYLAND     GI'S 
IN    ACTION 


KITJiED 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  1CAKTI.AND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  10,  1968 
Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sp4c  John  C.  Davis,  Sp4c.  Michael  O. 
Hardesty,  and  Pfc.  Rayner  E.  WUliams. 
three  fine  young  men  from  Maryland, 
wer«  killed  recenUy  in  Vietnam.  I  wish 
to  commend  their  courage  and  honor 
their  memory  by  including  the  follow- 
ing article  in  the  Record: 

THREE  MARYLAND  OI'S  KILLED  IN  ACTION: 
WERE  RIFLEMAN,  AEHOSCOUT,  WEAPONS 
SPECIALIST 

Three  more  Maryland  soldiers.  Including  a 
second-generation  career  soldier  on  his  »ec- 
ond  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam,  have  been  killed 
in  action  there,  the  Defense  Department  re- 
ported yesterday.  The  three  are : 

Army  Spec.  4  John  C.  Davis.  Jr.  26,  the 
son^  Jotm  C.  Davis,  8r.  of  Bel  Ah-  and 
Mrs.  Doris  M.  Davis,  of  Columbus   Ohio 

Army  Spec.  4  Michael  O.  Hardesty^  21  the 
son^Mr  and  Mrs.  Bernard  O.  Hardesty.  of 

'^^y  Kc.  Raj-ner  E.  WlUlams.  20.  the  son 
of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Edward  WUliams.  of  the 
2400  block  Calverton  Heights  avenue. 

Private  WilUams,  a  rlfieman  had  been  In 
Vletoam  only  a  month,  was  killed  In  aneariy 
eveSng^battle  Friday  outside  Ban  Me  Thuot, 
the  Pentagon  reported. 

FROM  E0M0ND80N   HIGH 

Private  Williams,  a  1967  gn«lu»te  of  Ed- 
mondson  High  School,  v«s  a  facto^  ^°lj^" 
before  he  Joined  the  Army  last  Pebruwy. 

He  U  the  only  child  of  Edward  and  Dora 

Specialist  Hardesty,  who  had  been  in  South 
Vletoam  since  February  and  In  the  Army  a 
year,  was  killed  Friday  by  sniper  fire  as  he 
stood    guard    at    his    company's    camp    near 

^^He^wis  a  member  of  the  21-man  Aeroscouts 
company  of  the  123  Airborne  Battalion.  The 
six-month-old  unit  uses  helicopters  to  sees 
enemy  forces  In  search-and-d^troy  ^m»°^^ 

"Michael  was  very  proud  of  his  work^  He 
thought  it  was  a  very  significant  contribu- 
tion to  what  the  Army  Is  doing."  his  mother. 
Mary,  said  yesterday.  

SpeclalUt  Hardesty.  who  was  to  go  to 
ThiUland  later  this  month  for  a  week  of  iwt 
and  recreation,  was  a  graduate  of  Southern 
High  School  in  Lothian  and  had  »w«ndea 
AMe  Arundel  Community  College  and  Balti- 
more University.  .,.,.,.  ^,—rf.Ml 

In  addition  to  hla  parents,  he  Is  ■J'r^^f* 
by  three  brothers,  Thomas  A.,  Bernard  O.  Jr.. 


THE  AMERICAN  CITY:  CIVIL 
DISORDER 

HON.  LEeIThAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  10,  1968 
Mr  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  Oie 
RECORD.  I  include  the  text  of  iny  weekly 
radio  broadcast  to  Ninth  District  resi- 
dents: 


THE   AMERICAN   CtTT:    CIVIL   DISORDER 

AU  Americans  are  troubled  by  the  terrlfy- 
mn  and  costly  wave  of  riots,  looting  and 
biinlng  which  has  swept  nearly  all  of  our 
major  cities  in  the  past  five  yeare. 

No  good  can  come  from  such  violence.  No 
Justification  Is  acceptable  for  it. 

So  as  a  nation  we  cannot  accept  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  disorders.  As  a  nation  we 
WUl  not  tolerate  It.  The  law  wiU  be  enforced. 
The  peace  will  be  kept.  

But  the  fact  remains  that  reliance  on 
force  alone  to  mamtaln  law  and  order  is  in 
the  final  analysis,  a  hopeless  course  No  show 
of  force  mounted  has  prevented  a  riot  In  any 

"^OT  thit  reason,  and  for  the  more  com- 
pelling reason  that  the  conscience  of  the 
majority  of  Americans  tells  us  it  is  right,  this 
nation  must  also  combat  the  root  causes  of 
clvU  disorders.  . 

To  do  so  wlU  cost  money  from  private  and 
pubUc    sources.    But    dollars    Invested    In 
soundly  conceived  housing  Is  a  real  Invest- 
ment in  the  future— It  provides  Jobs  now  and 
decent  shelter  later— and  tax  revenues  for  a 
lontt  time  to  come.  But  money  spent  on  force 
to  simply  control  riots-is  Just  that-spent. 
Dollars  spent  on  education  produce  trained 
workers.    Dollars    Invested    In    Job    training 
and   better   Job   opportunities   P«f  «<=«  ^.^T 
wa«8   A  Detroit  employment  project  which 
c^  1788.000  changed  1500  jobless  persons 
into  1500  employees  who  earn  four  mlUlon 
douars  a  year  and  who  pay  $660,000  In  texes^ 
in  short.  It  makes  good  sense  to  spend  the 
money  necessary  to  give  our  ghetto  citizens 
an  equal  chance  to  become  productive,  tax- 

navlns:  citizens.  ^       . , 

•The  promise  and  prestige  of  a  great  nation 

have  always  been  measured  by  the  greatness 

Of  its  cities.  ^.      »,-„.« 

Ancient  Greece  was  Athens:  the  Roman 

Empire  was  Rome;  Elizabethan  England  was 

^TOe'Vltles  of  the  world  are  the  monuments 
Of  a  clvUlzatlon— the  seat  of  man's  creativ- 
ity and   the  depositories  of  his   greatest 

achievements.  .       _.     _   _•*« 

Tct  to  speak  of  a  major  Amerlcanclty 
today  is  to  speak  of  lots  apathy  dta^er 
and  destruotlon,  tenementa  and  ghettoes. 


At  the  turn  of  the  Century  Lln<»l^ 
Stellens  was  writing  about  the  "shame  of  our 
clues."  And  today  our  cities  stUl  shame  us. 

SECTION    i:    THE   CrTT   TODAY 

Urban  America  Is  a  product  of  at  lewt 
four  condlUons  ...  the  result  of  four  long- 

^A°  A  rapid  concentration  of  population  in 
urban  areas.  Today  70%  of  our  people  live 
on  V.  '"c  of  the  land.  In  Harlem,  the  density 
of  population  in  1960  was  more  than  122.000 
persOTs  per  square  mile.  If  all  the  P«>Ple  ^^ 
^runlttd  States  were  as  densely  populated 
S  Harlem,  the  entire  United  States  popula- 
tion could  be  accommodated  on  Long  Island, 

^*B  This  concentration  of  population  is 
being  fed  by  the  migration  of  ^^^JP^^ 
urban  slums.  Every  year  approximately  800.- 
000  persons  leave  rural  America  and  head  for 
our  cities.  And  It  is  estUnated  that  a  thou- 
sand displaced  farm  workers  pour  mto  Watts 

every  month.  . 

C  American  cities  are  becoming  more  and 
more  black  and  more  and  more  segregated. 
Three  of  America's  major  clUes  are  now  more 
than  50%  black.  And.  by  1986^t  least  10 
more  of  our  cities  vrtll  be  predominately 
black.  And  whUe  black  people  are  moving  to 
the  central  city,  wWte  people  "«.f  o^?8  *? 
the  suburbs,  leaving  the  central  city  a  black 

ghetto.  .^^ 

D  Concentration  of  people  In  our  cltlM, 
particularly  the  disadvantaged,  bas  caus^ 
^  enormous  Increase  In  «»e  need  for  local 
Dubllc  services.  But  as  a  result  of  the  popu- 
lation shut  of  the  postwar  Pe^od  «)nc«n- 
trating  the  middle  class  In  residential  sub- 
urbs while  leaving  the  poor  in  the  central 
clttes,  the  increasing  burden  of  municipal 
taxes,  frequently  falls  upon  that  Pft  of  U» 
population  least  able  to  pay  them.  And.  thus, 
local  expenditures  have  significantly  out- 
raced  local  revenues. 


SECTION    II :     CIVIL    DISORDER 

In  addition  to  these  long-term  trends,  dur- 
ine  the  past  five  years,  a  new  reality  ha* 
delelo^  m  our  cltte*-the  loss  of  Ufe  and 
the  desitrucUon  of  property  as  a  result  of 
urban  riots  and  civil  disorders. 

A  In  the  first  nine  months  of  1967,  the 
President's  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
counted  164  civil  disturbances  In  America. 

B  Of  the  disorders  studied  by  the  Com- 
mission, significant  property  damage  took 
S  "e  in  Detroit  (40  to  45  mUllon  dollars) 
Lnd  Newark  (10  mUUon  doUars  and  m 
WashlnstoK,  D.Ofc  this  year,  civil  disturb- 
Tn^Sied  13  13  to'ir  mUUon  dollar, 
worth  of  damage?  And  aU  these  cost  estl- 
ZS  exclude  the  additional  «lmlnlsttattve 
expenses  mcurred*6y  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments  during  these  crlaea. 

SECTION    in:     THE    CAUSES    OF    CIVIL    DISORDERS 

The  Riot  Commission  Report  outUned  four 
basic  causes  of  urban  unrest: 

A.  Racial  prejudice  In  America.  Racial  pre- 
judice has  excluded  large  numbers  of  black 
people  from  the  benefits  of  America  sec^ 
^mlc  progress  and  has  confined  them  in 
segregated  housing  and  public  schools^ 

B  Lack  of  jobs,  unemployment  rates  lor 
black  men  are  double  those  of  white  men. 
and  those  Jobs  open  to  black  men  often  m- 
volve  substandard  wages.  InstabUlty  and  un- 
certainty of  tenure,  extremely  low  status. 
S  uttte  or  no  chance  for  advancement 
In  addition,  economic  Incentive  Is  often 
lacking  for  black  workers.  On  similar  Jobs 
with  the  same  education  as  their  virWte  co- 
workers, black  men  earn  only  about  75%  of 
the  white  man's  salary. 

C  The  conditions  of  the  ghetto  On  evwy 
indicator  of  social  well-being,  life  in  ttie 
urbaS  ghetto  Is  Inferior.  Crime  »«  hlgb«. 
education  U  inferior,  life  expectancy  is 
shorter,  more  mothen  and  babies  die,  med- 
ical treatment  Is  Inferior,  and  sanitation 
facumes  are  inadequate.  „„„.,i«mi. 

D.  A  sense  of  hopelessness  and  poweriess- 
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n«M.   Particularly 
ghetto  dweller*  there 
frustration  and 
government,    white 
bustneasmen  wont 
sires  and  legitimate 
tlal  numbers  feel 
bureaucracy  from  th« 
police  department  Is 


aoftong   the  young  black 

a  growing  sense  of 

that  the  white 

toUtlclana,    and    white 

re  ipond  to  their  Just  de- 

teeds.  Indeed  subetan- 

the  entire  American 

welfare  agency  to  the 

out  to  crush  them. 


powei  lessneas 


thi  t 


facKl 
short-t  irm 


sacnoN  IV 

America  Is  thus 
but  hopefully 
fully   and    finally   co: 
urban  riots,  and  at 
Is  faced  with  the  lon|' 
venting  and  ellmlnatlpg 
In  our  central  cities 
dlaordw. 


sccnoN  v:  bkcom 
coNTKOL  or 


forcement  of  the  law 
ment'B  first  response 


Tin  PIOBLXIC 

with  the  Immediate, 

problem  of  force- 

trolUng   and   stopping 

1  be  same  time  America 

[-term  problem  of  pre- 

the  conditions  with- 

which  breed  violence  and 


KNOATIONS   rOB   TRK 

rivn,  oisoaon 


Oovernment's  reap  >nse  to  civil  disorders 
should  be  based  on  [these  two  clear  prin- 
ciple 

A.  Vigorous.  iMtxntf^.  and  unyielding  en- 


should  be  the  govern- 
to  any  disorder. 


B.  Law  enforcemei  tt.  Including  the  con- 
trol of  civil  disorder!  Is  and  should  remain, 
primarily -a  local  r  sponslblUty.  Although 
the-  federal  goverm  tent  should  promptly 
provide  whatever  ass  stance  Is  requested  by 
local  governments  1e  time  of  emergency  to 
control  civil  dlsordeis.  this  country  cannot 
accept  a  garrison  si  ate.  a  national  police 
force,  as  a  tolerable  means  to  keep  the  do- 
mestic peace. 

Based  on  those  tn  a  principles.  I  believe 
this  country  should  r  sspond  to  civil  disorder 
with  the  following  p  Ucles. 

A.  At  the  first  sign  of  Impending  trouble, 
the  city  should  be  f  laced  under  a  strictly 
enforced  curfew.  Aci  oss  the  country,  the 
curfew  has  been  dem(  nstrated  to  be  a  police 
department's  greatest  aid  In  restoring  civil 
order  because  a  cu  few  leaves  only  the 
troublemakers   In  th«    streets. 

B.  Training  all  loca  .  state,  and  federal  law 
enforcement  offlclaU.  ncludlng  the  national 
guard.  In  riot  control  and  then  at  the  first 
sign  of  trouble  linme<  lately,  without  hesita- 
tion, dispatch  over*  helming  numbers  of 
police  and  troops  to  the  riot  scene.  Large 
numbers  of  troops,  prt  ctlced  in  restraint,  are 
the  best  strategy  of  rl<  t  control. 

C.  Troope  and  polio  should  have  substan- 
tial leeway  in  the  use  of  tear  gas. 

D.  Local  officials  she  uld  emphasize  putting 
out  fast,  detailed,  an  1  accurate  figures  on 
arrests,  fires,  injuries  and  deaths  to  avoid 
rumors  and  to  reduc(    panic. 

To  aid  In  Implement  Ing  this  general  policy, 
the  Federal  governme  tt  should  do  all  It  can 
and  Congress  should  make  available  what- 
ever funds  necessary: 

A.  To  provide  for  ;  Killce  training  In  riot 
control. 

B.  To  make  federa  troops  available  Im- 
mediately to  local  a  ad  state  govemmentc 
and  to  move  addltioi  tal  federal  troops  into 
nearby  standby  areai  for  quick  additional 
support. 

C.  To  aid  in  the  t  alnlng  of  all  national 
guard  personnel  In  rl  >t  control. 

D.  To  provide  for  tl  le  purchase  of.  and  the 
experimentation  wltt ,  new  equipment  and 
new  chemical  techn  ques  to  control  dis- 
orderly mobs. 

SECTION  VI :  RECOMMEf  DATIONS  FOR  THX  LONG- 
TERM  CONTROL  O  r  CIVIL  DISOROXaS 
A.  If  America   is   ti  >   ultimately   eliminate 


violence  in  its  cities. 


this  nation  must  pro- 


vide Jobs,  And  the  ne<  essary  Job  training,  so 
that  every  American  ^^o  wants  to  work  can 
work. 

B.  Provide  quality  Atuoation  for  all  those 
who  want  to  learn  foi 
to  learn. 

C.  Provide  modern, 
In  and  out  of  the  ghetto  for  those  who  are 


now  trapped  In  the  ci 


as  long  as  they  want 
ow-oost  bousing  both 


itral  city  space. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  short,  this  nation  must  make  a  com- 
mitment to  revive  and  to  rebuild  Its  great 
urban  centers  by  attacking  the  root  causes 
of  violence. 

The  challenge  of  America's  cities  summons 
ua  all.  No  single  program  and  no  single  part 
of  society  can  respond  to  It  effectively.  The 
problems  are  so  vast  that  the  answers  can 
be  forged  only  by  responsible  leadership 
from  every  sector  of  national  life — public 
and  private,  business  and  labor,  religious  and 
volunteer. 

But  like  the  civilizations  of  the  past,  how 
America  responds  to  the  crisis  of  its  cities, 
will  determine  America's  place  in  history. 

For  today,  more  than  other  times,  the  home 
of  man  Is  the  city.  And  the  true  test  of  man's 
condition  is  the  condition  of  his  home;  and 
at  home  a  man  must  find  promise  and  peace. 


NETWORKS  SLANTED  CHICAOO 
COVERAGE  OP  DEMOCRATIC  CON- 
VENTION 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  PSMNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  10,  1968 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  like  many  citizens  who  watched 
the  Democratic  Convention  on  television 
I  was  shocked  with  the  blackout  of  the 
nominating  speeches  for  President  and 
Vice  President. 

An  excellent  report  on  TV  coverage 
was  given  in  the  Drew  Pearson-Jack 
Anderson  column  last  Friday.  With  per- 
mission of  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude the  column  with  my  remarks: 

Networks  Slantkd  Chicaoo  Covkrage 

(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 

This  Is  a  column  which  will  make  a  lot 
of  TV  executives  sore.  It  may  also  make  some 
viewers  skeptical  about  the  TV  coverage  of 
the  recent  Chicago  convention. 

We  attended  both  political  conventions 
and  witnessed  violence  In  both  Miami  and 
Chicago.  Outside  agitators  came  to  both 
cities  to  foment  trouble  that  they  hoped 
would  attract  the  spotlight  and  tarnish  the 
U.S.  image. 

Anyone  who  watched  the  two  conventions 
on  television  might  think  that  Chicago  was 
exploding  with  violence  while  Miami  was 
comparatively  peaceful. 

Yet  In  Miami,  six  persons  were  killed  and 
the  riot  area  was  put  under  ciirfew.  In  Chi- 
cago, sniper  fire  was  reported,  but  only  one 
policeman  was  wounded.  A  bullet  also  hit 
a  bus.  The  outbreaks  never  became  serioiis 
enough  to  require  a  curfew. 

After  the  Miami  Beach  convention  we  re- 
ported that  the  TV  networks,  angry  over 
the  $3  million  it  was  costing  them  to  pull 
up  their  cables  and  transfer  everything  to 
Chicago,  intended  to  retaliate  by  focusing 
attention  on  Democratic  "disturbances." 

The  networks  got  their  revenge.  In  Chi- 
cago they  played  up  the  violence  which 
they  had  virtually  Ignored  in  Miami.  They 
complained  about  tight  security  restrictions, 
which.  Incidentally,  had  also  been  Imposed 
by  the  Republican  Convention.  They  sought 
out  the  dissidents  and  featured  them  while 
the  Democratic  orators  were  expounding. 

tkuevision's  job 

This  raises  two  important  questions  about 
the  role  of  TV  at  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion. 

1.  Did  the  TV  cameras  help  Incite  the 
violence?  There  Is  little  doubt  that  the 
provocations  were  planned  largely  for  the 
benefit    of    television.    We    stayed    at    the 
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Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  which  was  the  center 
of  most  of  the  trouble.  During  the  disturb- 
ances we  mingled  with  the  hippies  and  yip- 
pies.  We  found  almost  no  action  outside  the 
circle  of  the  TV  kleig  lights  Aside  from  some 
shouting  and  surging,  little  was  happening 
m  the  darkness. 

2.  Did  the  TV  networks  make  news?  There 
is  evidence  that  the  TV  networks,  perhaps 
In  their  eagerness  to  generate  high  ratings 
for  TV  sponsors,  encouraged  dissidents  to 
make  inflammatory  sUtements  and  helped 
to  stir  up  controversies.  When  the  networks 
sell  convention  time  to  cigarette  and  otl 
sponsors  for  several  million  dollars,  they 
have  to  keep  up  the  viewing  Interest.  One 
way  of  doing  this  Is  to  pick  fights,  stimulate 
excitement,  interrupt  dull  speeches  and 
roUcalls.  Once,  the  sound  was  switched  on 
before  the  cameras  focused  on  a  TV  news- 
man atwut  to  interview  a  prominent  Demo- 
crat. The  interviewer  was  overheard  coaching 
his  subject:  "Let's  keep  this  Kennedy  story 
going." 

The  TV  networks  also  presented  an  out- 
rageously biased  picture  of  the  events  in 
Chicago.  They  gave  the  Impression,  for  In- 
stance, that  the  police  were  beating  up  in- 
nocent young  people  who  had  come  to  Chi- 
cago for  peaceful  demonstrations. 

Certainly,  the  police  were  too  zealous  in 
swinging  their  billy  clubs,  and  a  lot  of  inno- 
cent people  were  hurt. 

hippie  hecklers 

But  the  TV  networks  scarcely  mentioned 
the  provocations  that  finally  made  the  police 
lose  their  tempera.  The  hippies  shouted 
obscenities,  hurled  rocks  and  bottles,  sprayed 
police  with  caustic  chemicals,  damaged 
police  cars  and  generally  defied  police 
orders. 

One  group  tore  down  the  American  flag 
and  tried  to  raise  a  Communist  flag  In  its 
place.  Other  agitators  waved  red  flags  and 
North  Vietnamese  flags.  A  couple  of  demon- 
strators slammed  a  huge  chunk  of  cement 
through  the  window  of  a  police  car.  Others 
stoned  police  cars,  tossed  cherry  bombs  and 
stink  bombs,  smashed  windows,  broke  Into 
liquor  stores. 

Jerry  Rubin,  the  yipple  leader,  cried 
through  a  bullhorn  for  violence  against  the 
police,  whom  he  called  "pigs."  Black  Panther 
leaders,  taking  the  stimip  In  Lincoln  Park, 
urged  the  demonstrators  to  break  up  into 
small  group*  and  go  on  a  rampage  through 
Chicago's  Loop.  Other  agitators  made 
speeches  that  sounded  like  Radio  Hanoi 
and  Radio  Peking. 

The  same  night  that  police  began  crack- 
ing heads.  70  policemen  were  also  injured 
Several  officers  had  to  be  hospitalized.  By  the 
end  of  convention  week,  118  officers  had  been 
hurt. 

This  was  a  side  of  the  story  that  the  TV 
networks  largely  ignored. 

We  reported  that  the  leaders  ranged  from 
Communists  and  anarchists  to  sincere 
pacifists.  They  were  directed  loosely  by  the 
National  Mobilization  Committee  to  End 
the  War  in  Vietnam.  The  co-chairmen  are 
Dr.  Sidney  Morris  Peck,  a  former  Communist, 
and  David  Dellinger,  a  pacifist  who  has  been 
to  Hanoi  and  Is  an  apologist  for  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 


THE    PUEBLO":  HOW  LONG,  MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  10.  1968 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
232d  day  the  TJJB.8.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  In  North  Korean  hands. 
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HtJBERT    HUMPHREY    AND    SOVIET 
ACCOMMODATION 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  omo 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  10.  1968 
Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  given 
the  fact  that  Hubert  Humphrey  has  been 
wrong  on  most  of  his  foreign  policy  posi- 
tions it  Is  logical  to  ask  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  could  expect  of  him  as 
President.  ,  .  „  .     . 

Fortunately,  a  recently  published 
biography  of  the  Vice  President  gives 
more  than  enough  information  to  de- 
termine not  only  the  forces  which  shaped 
the  man  and  the  politician  but  many  of 
the  early  statements  that  molded  this 
left-leaning  Inheritor  of  an  administra- 
tion into  which  he  has  been  an  Incon- 
gruous fit. 

Author  Allan  H.  Ryskind.  an  editor  of 
the  Washington-based  weekly,  Human 
Events,  notes  that — 

As  far  back  as  1945  Hubert  Humphrey  pro- 
pounded a  thesis  of  American  foreign  policy 
which  even  during  those  Soviet-accommo- 
dating days  mvist  have  seemed  rather 
surtllng. 

This  little-known  speech  is  of  major 
value  for  at  least  two  reasons.  It  shows 
the  stand  of  Mr.  HoMPHiikY  at  the  time 
when  the  Russians  were  gobbling  up 
Eastern  Europe,  and  It  also  gives  a  back- 
drop against  which  we  may  judge  the 
recent  statements  of  the  Vice  President 
on  questions  such  as  the  Soviet  Invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia. 

We  have  had  a  4-year  hiatus  In  the 
views  of  Hubert  Humphrey.  As  Mr.  Rys- 
kind makes  clear,  during  this  time  he  has 
been  a  mouthpiece  for  the  President,  a 
concession  which  was  essential  to  his 
selection  as  running  mate. 

We  are  now  faced  with  a  candidate 
who  has  made  his  career  on  one  basis 
and  lived  for  4  years  as  advocate  of  an- 
other. There  Is  a  better  than  average 
chance  that  Mr.  HxmPHREY  will  choose 
the  best  of  these  two  worlds  for  his  cam- 
paign attack  and  then  revert  to  the  old. 
historic,  Hubert,  if.  by  some  stroke  of 
national  misfortune,  he  should  be  elected 
President.  ^     ^^ 

The  "old"  Hubert  is  indicated  in  the 
unfortunate  statement  of  1945  which 
found  him  holding  that:  We  should  not 
be  alarmed  over  differences  with  Russia; 
that  regeneration  of  'Tightest"  govern- 
ments was  a  greater  danger  than  com- 
munism; that  the  best  assurance  of  a  co- 
operative and  peaceful  Russia  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  International  organi- 
zation strong  enough  to  guarantee  the 
peace.  In  addition,  Mr.  Humphrey  Usted 
several  "wants  and  needs"  of  Russia.  He 
believed  that  none  of  them  "are  in  any 
way  impossible  of  solution,  and  all  of 

which  fit  very  nicely  into  a  more  secure 
and  stable  Russia." 

Mr.  Humphrey  was  at  that  time  more 
than  willing  to  concede  these  "wants  and 
needs  " 

The  question  today  is  one  of  putting 
contemporary  problems  into  the  context 
created  by  a  statement  such  as  this.  The 
question  then  becomes.  Who  needs  him? 
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Certainly  not  the  American  people.  Cer- 
tainly not  the  people  of  these  enslaved 
Baltic  and  Eastern  European  Stotes. 

I  insert  a  pwrtion  of  this  chapter  into 
the  Record  at  this  point.  The  statement 
Is  attributed  to  a  copy  of  the  East  Min- 
neapolis Argus  which  contained  a  digest 
of  the  speech  in  its  edition  of  January  12. 
1945.  Mr.  Ryskind's  book  is  published  by 
Arlington  House: 

Chapter  Five 
Tiw  rnusT  atJN 
speaking  before  the  men's  club  at  Mln- 
neapolta'  First  Congregational  Church  on 
January  8.  1946,  Hubert  Humphrey  pro- 
pounded a  thesU  of  American  foreign  policy 
which  even  during  those  Soviet-aooommo- 
datlng  days  must  have  seemed  rather  star- 
tling Though  at  this  time  the  AUled  armies 
were  battering  the  Nael  forces  Into  sub- 
mission. Humphrey  warned  that  a  re- 
emergence  of  new  "rightist"  governments 
was  the  clear  and  present  danger  now  haunt- 
ing Europe.  Communism,  he  felt,  was  not 
much  of  a  threat  at  all.  The  way  to  deal 
with  the  Soviet  Union?  Humphrey  suggested 
that  ttoe  United  States  put  its  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  the  USBJl.'s  aggressive  appeUtea 
in  Eastern  Europe.  He  explained: 

The  closer  the  United  Nations  come  to 
victory  the  more  obvious  and  apparent  be- 
come some  of  their  differences.  We  have 
always  had  these  differences  and  there  Is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  war  would 
minimize  them.  I  do  not  believe  that  Amer- 
icans should  be  undiily  alarmed  over  minor 
differences  with  Russia.  If  It  wUl  be  but 
remembered  that  It  was  not  until  1933  «iat 
we  even  recognized  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
state  and  that  bitterness  through  misun- 
derstanding and  deUberate  perpetration  of 
falsehood  has  been  the  pattern  between 
Russia  and  America,  then  It  Isecomes  more 
obvious  why  differences  may  occur.  I  woiUd 
say  that  we  have  to  keep  In  mind  what 
Russia  wants  and  needs.  I  would  list  them 
in  this  manner: 

A  practical  program  of  ooUectlve  security 
as  outlined  In  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  pro- 
posal   establishing  the  Security  Council. 

Border  states  which  are  friendly  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  governments  In  those 
states  which  will  not  serve  as  agents  of  antl- 
Sovlet  forces. 
An  outlet  into  the  Mediterranean. 
A  rectification  of  her  boundaries  with 
Poland  and  Rumania. 

The  incHislon  of  the  Baltic  states  Into 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  would  say  that  these  are  the  major  de- 
mands of  the  Soviet  Union,  none  of  which 
are  in  any  way  impossible  of  solution,  and 
aU  of  which  fit  very  nicely  into  a  more 
secure  and  stable  Russia. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Russia  has 
been  living  In  a  society  opposed  to  its 
institutions  of  government  and  economics. 
Russian  leadership  has  been  fearful.  This 
psychology  of  fear  has  motivated  her  to  be 
highly  nationalistic,  senslUve  and  at  times, 
militant.  The  answer  to  a  fear  peychoeis  is 
the  eetablishment  of  conditions  which  pro- 
mote and  guarantee  security. 

Russia,  more  than  any  other  major  power 
because  of  her  past  hUtory  and  because  of 
evidence  of  Intrigue  against  her,  is  going 
to  demand  conditions  of  security  and  obtain 
them,  even  if  she  has  to  do  It  through  a 
system  of  alUanoes  and  outright  absorption 
of  neighboring  stetes.  The  best  assurance 
of  a  cooperative  and  peaceful  Russia  is  the 
establishment  of  an  international  organiza- 
tion strong  enough  to  guarantee  the  peace. 
The  major  political  danger  arising  in 
Europe  is  not  that  of  communism  but  Is 
rather  the  greater  danger  of  the  old  Rightist 
ruling  forces  of  the  past  seeking  to  dam 
up  the  change  that  Is  certain  to  sweep  over 
the  continent.  .  .  . 
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It  appears  that  Eurc^M  is  going  to  ttie 
Left.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  com- 
munism or  socialism,  but  It  does  represent 
a  revolutionary  change  In  the  thinking  of 
a  great  part  of  the  people.  It  means  that  in 
the  old  wOTld  purely  private  and  monopolis- 
tic, caplUllstlc  enterprise  la  losing  ground. 
I  tliink  the  best  example  of  this  whole 
movement  can  be  found  In  Prance's  De 
OauUe,  who  symbolized  to  a  great  extent 
the  movement  toward  the  Left.  Before  that. 
DeOaulle  was  a  member  of  the  French  mili- 
tary hierarchy.  He  was  even  reported  to  have 
been  a  Royalist,  yet  today  DeOaulle's  state- 
ments reveal  that  he  Is  capable  of  accepting 
the  nationalization  of  French  key  industries. 
Even  the  conservative  mind  In  Prance  feels 
that  DeOaulle's  program  of  natlonllzatlon  is 
acceptable. . . . 

Humphrey   had   been   a   political   science 
Instructor  at  both  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota  and    Macalester   College   during   the 
1940's.  but  this  speech  hardly  reflected  glory 
on   his   teaching   abUltles.   History   has   de- 
molished  his   outspoken   belief    that   com- 
munism was  not  the  major  threat  to  Europe 
during  those  times.  There  waa,  furthermore, 
something  callous  to  Humphrey's  suggestion 
that  the  West   shoiUd   approve   the  Soviet 
Union's  incorporation  of  the  Baltic  states 
and  large  slices  of  Poland.  As  a  self-pro- 
claimed liberal,  shouldn't  Humphrey   have 
been  as  strongly  opposed  to  Stalin's  aggres- 
sive designs  as  to  Hitler's?  Neither  the  Baltic 
states  nor  Poland  has  revealed  any  enthusi- 
asm   for    Soviet    domination.    In    1939.    the 
Soviets  had  received  assurances  from  Hitler, 
both  orally  and  In  the  Nazi-Soviet  pact,  that 
there  would  be  no  opposition  to  Soviet  sei- 
zure of  the  eastern  half  of  Poland  and  the 
Baltic  states.  When  the  SovleU  gobbled  up 
the  half  of  Poland  bequeathed  to  them  by 
Hitler,  they  cruelly  suppressed  the  popula- 
tion and  deported  tens  of  thousands  of  Poles 
into    the    interior    of    RussU.    They    were 
scarcely   less   harsh   in   their   treatment   of 
the  Baltic  states.  After  trumping  up  charges 
of  anti-Soviet  activities,  the  Soviets  sent  the 
Red  Army  marching  into  these  tiny  nations 
in  1940.  Waves  of  arrests,  mass  deportations 
and  the  cruel  suppression  of  all  opposition 
became   the  order  of  the   day.   Humphrey, 
however,  didn't  mind  telling  Mlnnesotlans 
that  it  was  best  for  the  United  States  to 
endorse  these  Soviet  actions. 


AN  HONEST  ELECTION  LAW? 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  September  10,  1968 
Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  I  sent  a  questionnaire  to  my  con- 
stituents In  the  Third  District  of  Kan- 
sas. One  of  the  questions  was.  "Do  you 
favor  legislation  which  would  permit  a 
portion  of  your  Federal  income  taxes  to 
be  used  to  pay  the  cost  of  political  cam- 
paigns?" Of  those  persons  who  replied, 
84.5  percent  said  "no,"  and  I  agree. 

Incredible  though  it  may  seem,  legisla- 
tion was  Introduced  in  the  Senate  under 
the  misleading  title,  "The  Honest  Elec- 
tion Law"  which  would  force  a  taxpayer 
not  only  to  pay  a  political  subsidy  but  to 
pay  interest  on  money  bori'owed  for  such 
use. 

The  high  cost  of  political  campaigning 
is  well  knovm  to  those  of  us  who  hold  of- 
fice. Existing  Federal  law  contained  in 
the  Hatch  Act  and  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  needs  revision  to  reflect 
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NATIONAL    HB  PANIC    HERTTAOE 
\rEEK 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

citizens  who  are  such  an  Integral  part 
of  our  agricultural  and  business  economy. 
They  are  good  Americans  and  today,  as 
In  other  wars,  many  of  them  are  serving 
In  our  armed  forces.  Proof  of  their  de- 
votion and  bravery  can  be  found  In  the 
fact  that  Spanish  sumamed  men  in  the 
\JS.  Armed  Forces  have  contributed  a 
higher  proportion  of  Medal  of  Honor 
winners  than  any  other  heritage  group. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  fitting  and 
appropriate  that  this  resolution  recog- 
nizing and  honoring  the  heritage  of  a 
proud  people  has  been  passed  by  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives  and  will.  I  am 
sure,  be  quickly  approved  by  the  other 
body. 


MIAMI  FIRST  IN  BEAUTIPICATION 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 


Ol     TKZA8 


-IN  TM>  HOUSE  C  P  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Seotember  10.  1968 
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Many  Texas  tc  wns  and  counties  bear 
the  names  of  the  ;e  brave  and  resoiurce- 
ful  pioneers — Hi  algo,  Zavala,  DeLeon. 
Lavaca,  Navarro,  md  many  others. 

HemlsFalr  in  E  an  Antonio.  America's 
international  exp)8ltion,  is  a  tribute  to 
the  Spanish  inflw  nee  in  America  and  an 
invitation  to  fui  ;her  friendship,  trade 
and  cooperation  iTlth  our  neighbors  to 
the  south. 

In  my  own  disaict,  each  coimty  and 
commimity  is  pro  id  of  its  Spanisb-naxne 
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the  city  department  of  sanitation,  block 
"clean  up"  parties,  lot  clearing.  Junk  car 
removal  and  the  annual  parade  down 
Flagler  Street. 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  nosiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  10,  1968 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  inform 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  that  their 
next  vacation  trip  to  Miami  will  not  be 
to  merely  one  of  the  most  healthy  and 
bountiful  beach  resorts  in  the  country, 
but  also  one  of  the  cleanest. 

Each  Spring — as  you  know — Washing- 
ton Is  the  site  of  the  National  Cleanest 
Town  Conference.  More  than  200  cities, 
large  and  small,  from  41  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  participated  this  year  and 
vied  for  recognition  as  the  cleanest  city 
in  their  individual  population  brackets. 
Due  to  the  distinctive  labors  of  the  city 
of  Miami  Beautiflcatlon  Committee,  a 
volimteer  group  of  civic  minded  and  re- 
sourceful Miamians  mmibermg  some 
350,  the  city  of  Miami  was  selected  na- 
tional winner  for  1967  for  its  community 
program  in  the  category  of  cities  of  more 
than  250.000  population. 

The  chairman  of  the  Miami  Beauti- 
flcatlon Committee  is  an  outstanding 
attorney  and  banker  in  the  Miami  area, 
Mr.  E.  Albert  Fallot.  Though  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Blscayne  Federal  Savings 
ti  Loan  Association,  Mr.  Fallot  has  found 
the  time  to  engage  in  numerous  city  im- 
provement projects  and  is  international 
vice  president  of  B'nai  B'rith. 

On  behalf  of  the  Miami  Beautiflcatlon 
Committee,  Mr.  Fallot  accepted  the 
award  from  the  Nation's  First  Lady,  the 
gracious  Mrs.  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson, 
as  more  than  1,000  delegates  from  cities 
all  over  the  Nation  looked  on. 

The  clean-up  campaign  that  won  the 
award  included,  in  part,  the  collection  of 
88,000  pounds  of  aluminum  cans.  Co- 
sponsored  by  the  Miami  Beautiflcatlon 
Committee  and  the  Reynolds  Metals  Co., 
the  drive  not  only  rid  the  city  of  tons  of 
litter,  but  also  netted  a  $2,000  profit  for 
Variety  Children's  Hospital,  which  for  a 
brief  period  had  been  in  dire  financial 
straits.  Reynolds  Metal  Co.  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  role  In  the  clean-up  drive 
as  the  firm  melt  and  sold  the  aluminum 
with  the  profits  going  to  the  hospital. 

Other  activities  of  the  Beautlficatlon 
Committee  included  a  massive  extra 
trash  collection  program  carried  out  by 


SPIRIT  OP  THE  AMERIC^  REVOLU- 
TION 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  10,  1968 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
George  Nickolas.  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  has 
authored  a  moving  article  entitled  "The 
Spirit  of  the  American  Revolution." 

As  a  disabled  American  veteran,  Mr. 
Nickolas  has  made  an  enviable  record. 
He  is  a  past  State  commander  and  has 
been  selected  as  "Iowa's  Outstanding 
Disabled  Veteran  for  1967." 

I  hope  my  colleagues  m  the  House  will 
be  inspired  as  I  was  by  readmg  Mr. 
Nickolas'  article,  which  follows: 

Spnrr  or  thi  Amwucan  Revox-tition 
(By  George  T.  Nickolas) 

Some  say  that  the  greatest  threat  to  Amer- 
ica Is  Communism,  others  say  that  the  great- 
est threat  to  America  Is  violence  and  law- 
lessnen  from  within,  but  my  fellow  Amer- 
icans. I  contend  that  the  greatest  threat  to 
America  Is  the  general  apathy  ol  our  citizens. 
Oranted.  Oommunlsm,  violence  and  lawless- 
ness are  threats  which  should  not  be  dis- 
counted lightly,  but  general  apathy  will  per- 
mit these  threats  to  erode  our  society. 

Americana  have  developed  an  attitude  and 
a  desire  not  to  get  Involved  or  participate. 
Many  don't  want  to  be  bothered  by  the  ef- 
fort required  to  participate  in  any  function. 
I  wonder  what  thla  country  would  be  like 
today  If  our  forefathers  had  not  gotten  In- 
volved In  starting  our  Revolution  and  carry- 
ing it  through  to  Its  conclusion.  Wo\ild  we 
be  able  to  chooee  who  our  elected  repre- 
sentatives would  be  and  what  kind  of  taxes 
we  should  pay? 

Remember,  our  Revolution  set  the  stage 
for  many  other  revolutions  throughout  the 
world  that  has  changed  the  course  of  hxxman 
events,  and  the  United  States  of  America  and 
its  form  of  Government  set  the  example  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  follow. 

Not  only  did  the  United  States  set  an 
example,  but  we  became  involved  In  the 
problems  of  the  world.  When  our  neighbors 
to  the  South  were  threatened,  our  Govern- 
ment drew  up  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
prepared  to  back  It  up  with  force  to  insure 
that  no  foreign  power  would  Infringe  on  our 
Latin  American  friends'  desire  for  a  demo- 
cratic type  of  Oovernment.  We  tried  to 
"Make  the  World  Safe  for  Democracy"  by 
getting  involved  in  World  War  I,  and  we 
stopped  the  threat  to  democracy  In  World 
War  11.  But  what  have  we  done  at  home  to 
make  our  country  sound  for  democracy?  Do 
we  as  cltiEens  set  an  example  for  our  chil- 
dren to  follow? 

A  few  years  ago  I  met  a  man  who  I  feel 
is  a  good  example  of  our  problem.  I  was 
canvassing  a  neighborhood  to  register  voters 
for  a  primary  election.  I  inquired  of  the  man 
if  he  was  affiliated  with  any  political  party. 
and  he  stated  that  he  was  a  Democrat.  He 
furtner  informed  me  that  he  thought  the 
greatest  men  that  this  country  had  were 
Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt  and  Harry  Truman. 
I  asked  him  if  he  was  registered  to  vote  and 
when  was  the  last  time  he  voted.  He  Informed 
me  that  he  had  never  registered  nor  had  he 
ever  voted,  but  he  added  that  he  was  a  good 
Democrat! 
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He  was  not  the  only  example  that  I  have 
encountered,  but  he  was  one  of  the  few  that 
contended  that  they  were  of  one  political 
beUef  or  the  other.  Let  me  assure  you  he  was 
not  affiliated  with  any  party,  because  he  had 
not  become  involved  nor  participated  In  any 
election.  People  like  him  are  a  serious  bUght 
to  our  society. 

A  good  cltUen  of  this  free  country  must  get 
involved  in  the  election  process.  The  mini- 
mum that  we  as  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America  can  do  U  to  support  the  party  of 
our  choice,  to  promote  our  Ideas  In  that 
party  to  correct  injustices  by  defeating 
elected  officials  who  foster  these  Injustices, 
and  to  vote  for  worthy  candidates  who  offer 
themselves  for  election.  Let  us  all  strive  to 
keep  alive  the  spirit,  the  dreams,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  American  Revolution  by  voting 
in  all  elections  and  thus  setting  an  example 
for  our  children  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity tc  follow. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  CTHER  SIDE  OP  CHICAGO 
POLICE  STORY 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TENNISSKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  September  10,  1968 


HELP  THE  COURTS 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or  icAxn^ND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  10.  1968 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  group  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  feel  strongly  the 
need  for  additional  judges  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltunbia  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions and  other  District  courts.  The 
packed  and  overloaded  schedules  of 
these  courts  cause  a  slowing  up  of  every 
stage  of  bringing  an  accused  person  to  a 
judgment.  If  justice  is  rendered  after 
a  lapse  of  time  in  which  an  individual 
may  conunit  more  crimes,  the  entire  pur- 
pose of  om-  court  system  Is  distorted  and 
negated.  The  effect  of  delayed  punish- 
ment or  the  release  of  the  innocent  is 
particularly  deleterious  in  the  case  of 
juveniles. 

I.  therefore,  submit  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
past  Simday,  September  8,  1968,  con- 
cerning prompt  passage  of  S.  2439  In  both 
the  Senate  and  here  in  the  House. 
The  Cotjkts  Need  Help 

The  annual  report  of  the  Court  of  Oen- 
eral  Sessions  is  rather  discoumglng.  Despite 
a  major  eflort  by  its  judges  that  reduced 
the  Court's  backlog  of  criminal  cases  by  a 
third  in  the  first  hall  of  1967.  a  40  per  cent 
increase  In  the  nimiber  of  proeecuUona  In 
the  last  year  has  carried  the  backlog  up 
again  to  where  it  was  18  months  ago.  At  the 
same  time,  the  concentration  of  the  judges 
on  criminal  cases  has  meant  that  the  back- 
log of  clvU  cases  has  grown  so  much  it  now 
takes  24  months  for  the  average  caae  to  be 
concluded  after  the  Issues  are  Joined. 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement 
among  such  diverse  groups  as  the  Judges 
and  lawyers,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  city 
government,  the  bankers  aud  the  newspapers 
that  the  only  solution  to  this  congestion  is 
more  judges. 

Pending  before  the  Senate  Is  a  bill  to  add 
five  Judges  to  General  Sessions  and  two  to 
the  Juvenile  Court,  as  well  as  to  increase  the 
pay  of  Judges  in  those  courts  by  $4000  a  year. 
Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  ought  to 
approve  this  measure,  despite  oppoeltlon  by 
the  House  District  Committee,  as  one  step 
they  can  take  In  helping  end  crime  in  the 
streets.  The  critics  of  the  ooiirts  often  cite 
long  delays  in  handling  Juveniles  and  de- 
fendants as  a  major  factor  in  encouraging 
criminals.  Their  argument  rings  hoUow  when 
they  are  unwllUng  to  provide  the  judges 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  delays. 
CXIV ia5<V— Part  20 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  evidence  continues  to  show  that  the 
Chicago  police  were  subjected  to  extreme 
provocation  before  they  arrested  demon- 
strators in  Chicago. 

Miss  Betty  Beale,  columnist  for  the 
Wasliington  Star,  and  Mr.  James  J.  Kil- 
patrick  of  the  Washington  Star  Syndi- 
cate, gave  their  on-the-spot  reports  in  a 
recent  issue  of  VS.  News  St  World 
Report. 

As  these  colimmists  point  out,  some  of 
the  actions  of  the  demonstrators  were 
revolting  and  repugnant  to  human  de- 
cency— actions  which  were  so  revolting 
as  to  be  almost  indescribable  and  incon- 
ceivable to  decent,  law-abiding  Ameri- 
cans. ^  , 
Because  of  the  toterest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  matter,  I  herewith  place 
the  columns  in  the  Record: 

The  Other  SmE  or  the  Chicago  Police  Story 
(Note. — ^Millions  saw  one  side  of  the  story 
on  TV  when  violence  flared  in  Chicago  dur- 
ing the  Democratic  Convention.  But  what 
provoked  rioting?  Kept  It  going?  Two  vet- 
eran news  writers,  who  were  there,  tell  the 
policemen's  side  of  the  story  in  accounts 
below.) 

BY  BETTY  BEALE,  WASHDJOTON  STAR  COLUMNIST 

This  columnist  has  Just  returned  from 
Chicago — unbloodied.  unpelted  and  even  un- 
bruised,  thanks  to  the  Chicago  police. 

It  is  time  one  member  of  the  media  gave 
the  other  side  of  the  plctvire,  because  the 
public  has  the  right  to  know. 

Never  has  a  law-enforcing  group  been  more 
sorely  tried.  They  received  both  bodily  injury 
and  unspeakably  vile  treatment  from  the 
hippies  in  Grant  Park.  Yet  never  at  any  time 
did  I  see  policemen  show  more  courtesy  than 
the  police  of  Chicago.  Courtesy,  of  course.  Is 
only  due  people  who  show  some  courtesy 
themselves. 

And,  despite  the  difficult  circumstances  in 
Which  they  had  to  maintain  order,  they  man- 
aged to  prevent  fatal  catastrophe. 

We  heard  the  word  "overreacted"  used  a 
lot  by  commentators  last  week,  and  by  busy 
politicians  who  were  assuming  that  what 
they  had  been  told  was  correct. 

But  if  there  was  ever  an  overreaction  to 
any  fact  of  life  during  those  seven  days  in 
Chicago,  It  was  the  overreaction  of  the  media 
to  any  effort  whatsoever  to  stop  the  hippies 
from  the  flagrant  civil  disorders  and  their 
disgusting  disturbances  of  the  peace. 

Every  time  a  newsman  was  hurt,  the 
screams  of  protest  went  around  the  world, 
but  how  much  was  said  about  the  newsmen 
who  taunted  the  police  or  tried  to  get  action 
for  the  TV  cameras?  A  member  of  the  Vice 
President's  coterie  heard  two  reporters  hav- 
ing a  great  laugh  in  the  coffee  shop  of  the 
Conrad  Hilton  about  how  they  agitated  the 
Grant  Par*  untU  the  poUce  started  pushing 
them  around. 

Wyoming  Senator  and  Mrs.  Gale  McGee 
and  their  two  grown  children  walked  over  to 
the  park  to  see  for  themselves  what  was  go- 
ing on,  and  they  arrived  when  the  changing 
of  the  National  Guard  troops  was  taUng 
place. 

Walking  through  a  gang  of  hippies  they 
saw  two  girls,  one  playing  the  flute.  'Then 
they  saw  a  TV  camera  team  lead  the  girls 
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over  to  the  exact  place  by  the  troops  where 
they  wanted  them  to  stand.  And  when  their 
cameras  started  to  roll,  the  girl  cried,  "Don't 
beat  met  Don't  beat  me  I"  It  takes  no  imag- 
ination to  figure  how  this  contrived  scene 
would  look  on  the  screens  In  millions  of 
American  homes. 

In  the  Convention  hall.  Mrs.  McGee  said 
a  youth  of  about  15  sat  in  front  of  them 
and  clapped  hard  at  everything  said  that 
he  liked  and  shouted  fotir-letter  words  at 
everything  he  didn't  like. 

Instead  of  just  grabbing  him  and  remov- 
ing him,  as  the  police  would  have  done  in 
most  civilized  places,  the  police  asked  tiim 
first  to  stop  it.  But  he  paid  no  attenUon  to 
them,  so  'they  had  to  take  him  out."  said 
Mrs.  McGee.  The  cameras  probably  caught 
the  big  policemen  bodUy  forcing  the  mere 
youth  to  leave,  giving  the  television  viewer 
the  idea  he  had  done  nothmg  to  provoke 
such  reaction. 

And  what,  by  the  way,  has  happened  to 
the  news  media  that  provocation  is  left  out 
of.  or  played  down  In,  story  after  story? 

Most  announcements  or  headlines  told 
what  the  police  did  to  the  hlpplee  but  left 
out  or  skimmed  over  what  the  hippies  did 
to  the  public  or  police. 

Senator  Daniel  Inouye,  of  Hawaii.  World 
War  II  hero  and  Democratic  keynoter,  said 
the  hippies  were  throwing  plastic  bags  of 
human  excrement  at  the  police  and  guards 
In  Grant  Park.  They  were  also  throwing 
rubber  balls  stuck  with  long  nails  aimed  for 
the  eyes.  How  would  those  commentators  who 
thought  the  police  "overreacted"  have  be- 
haved if  those  things  had  happened  to  them? 
For  three  straight  minutes  late  Tuesday 
night,  or  rather  early  Wednesday  morning, 
3,000  hippies  shouted  In  unison,  directed  by 
a  leader,  an  obscene  curse  at  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  They  were  either  cursing 
the  police  in  the  same  way  or  calling  them 
pigs.  And  I  used  to  think  that  Insulting  an 
officer  was  against  the  lawl 

Why  was  an  electronic  amplifier  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  park  aU  day  and  night 
where  obscenities  were  shouted  untU  4  ajn.,  I 
asked  a  police  officer.  There  was  a  city  ordi- 
nance against  such  use,  he  said,  but  if  they 
arrested  those  using  it  they  would  only  be 
aned  and  somebody  might  be  kUled  in  the 
process.  If  this  wasn't  underacting,  what 
is? 

Mayor  Daley  was  constantly  referred  to 
on  the  air  in  slurring  accents  as  the  boss 
of  Chicago.  He  may  be,  and  he  is  responsible, 
no  doubt,  for  some  bad  as  well  as  some  good. 
But  Chicago  iB  only  one  city. 

Two  fanxous  TV  commentators  were  boss- 
ing the  presentation  of  slanted  news  that 
affected  the  minds  of  millions  of  Americans 
in  hundreds  of  cities.  As  Liz  Carpenter  1  press 
secretary  for  Mrs.  Johnson]  said  at  the 
women's  luncheon  Thursday,  in  all  the  talk 
of  brutality  there  had  not  been  "one  word 
about  the  TV  network  brutality— the  com- 
mentator clubbing"  of  the  mayor. 

When  the  mayor  falls  to  do  what  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  In  Chicago  want,  they 
can  at  least  vote  him  out.  But  no  vote  can 
stop  the  bossism  of  the  airwaves  where  edi- 
torializing has  been  subsUtuted  again  and 
again  for  straight  reporting.  One  NBC  com- 
mentator virtually  campaigned  for  Teddy 
Kennedy  throughout  Tuesday  evening. 

In  the  past  I  have  been  proud  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fourth  Estate,  but  after  this  past 
week  I  feel  a  burning  Inward  shame.  In  my 
mind,  freedom  of  the  press  has  always  been 
necessary  to  liberty.  The  Bible  states  it  most 
beautifully:  "Ye  shaU  know  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

But  how  much  truth  and  how  much  biased 
opinion  are  the  people,  and  especlaUy  the 
youth  of  America,  getting? 

A  clean,  well-combed,  pretty  young  girl 
for  Senator  McCarthy  was  one  of  five  of  us 
Who  shared  a  taxi  to  CHare  Airport  Friday, 
and  the  conversation  turned  to  what  the 
hippies  had  done  to  convert  the  serious  busl- 
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iMM  of  xioinlii*tlii|  A  prealdcntlal  caadld«t« 
Into  a  elieiu  of  yu  garlty. 

UnlMllevaldy.  Bin  stood  up  for  tb«  rlgbt 
of  tlM  Orant  Park  srowd  to  cun«  tlM  Pre«»- 
dont  In  four-letter  ivords.  She  h«d  no  respect 
for  the  blghMt  oA  w  of  our  land. 

When  one  of  the  men  blamed  Tom  Hajden 
loochalrman  of  tl «  National  lioblUaatton 
Oommlttee  to  Xnd  he  War  In  Vietnam  and  a 
founder  of  the  81  iidenU  for  a  Demooratlo 
Society]  for  leadli  g  the  youth  to  such  ac- 
tion, she  said  Too  was  all  right;  he  was  a 
friend  of  hers. 

I  am  not  famlUai  with  Hayden's  record,  but 
the  faot  that  this  young  woman  supported 
him  and  his  under  aklng  indicated  the  truth 
had  not  reached  Iter,  as  It  Is  not  reaching 
millions  of  young  >eople. 

Maybe  the  medli  had  better  ask  Itself  why. 

BT    JAMXS    J.    KILT  >TaXCX,     WASHUfOTOI*    BTAa 
S  rNMCATB 

AU  week  long  In  Chicago,  while  the  Dem- 
ocrats pounded  up  >n  one  another,  the  tele- 
vision networks  p(  unded  on  Mayor  Richard 
Daley.  They  left  a  i  Impression  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible  leading  a  t  roop  of  Cossacks,  and  they 
wept  that  the  "oU  poU"  were  out  of  touch 
with  the  flower  of  American  youth. 

The*  other  side  >t  the  story  scarcely  got 
told  al~all.  Permit  a  dissenting  word. 

I  spent  most  of  the  four  days  «i  Chicago 
mingHng  with  th<  hlpples  and  ylpples,  at 
Orant  Park,  Unco;  q  Park  and  the  seedy  old 
Coliseum  where  tl  ey  held  their  "antlblrth- 
day"  party  for  Lyx  don  Johnson  on  Tuesday 
night.  I 

Let  us  abandon  the  addleheaded  notion 
that  these  youths  a  re  Innocent  Idealists.  ded« 
Icated  solely  to  pr  >testlng  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. In  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  they 
are  not  even  "revol  utlonarles,"  for  they  have 
no  particular  leadt  rs  or  programs  they  pro- 
pose to  place  In  p  >wer. 

They  are  at  bott  >m  simply  nihilists,  dedi- 
cated to  destructlo  i  for  the  sake  of  destruc- 
tion. In  their  dlare(  ard  for  the  rights  of  other 
Americans,  they  ar(  as  ugly  and  as  evil  as  any 
gangster  mob.  The  r  came  to  Chicago.  It  was 
aald.  to  protest  th(  war;  they  were  described 
as  "proteeters"  ard  "demonstrators."  They 
were  standing  on  their  First  Amendment 
rights. 

Very  well.  This  i  oeans  freedom  of  speech; 
this  means  the  rig:  »t  of  the  people  peaceably 
to  assemble.  How  d  Id  they  manifest  the  right 
of  free  speech?  Ho;  r  after  insolent  hour,  they 
stood  In  the  park  i  shouting  obacenltlea  at 
the  police  a  few  feet  away.  They  had  a 
chant  going:  'Pig  pig.  fascist  pig  I"  They 
cried  "Olnk,  olnk!"  and  "Soo-ee!"  The  Uunt- 
Ing  never  ceased:  "Whyn't  ya  hit  me.  ya 
bastard?  Oo  on.  hit  me!" 

Grant  Park  Is—  or  was — a  pleasant  little 
park  on  Michigan  Avenue.  They  made  It  a 
shambles.  They  tumbled  Into  blankete  Jtist 
off  the  walkways,  i  laklng  love,  not  war;  they 
urinated  against  (he  park's  back  wall.  The 
hippie  girls  nevei  seemed  to  mind.  They 
scrawled  their  U  vorlte  four-letter  words 
on  benches,  lamp  j  osts.  and  barricades.  Their 
one  purpose  was  t^  >  provoke  violence. 

At  last  they  8\  cceeded.  Considering  the 
outrageous  nature  of  the  sustained  provoca- 
tion, the  Chicago  police  displayed  fantastic 
patience.  And  co  tsidering  the  number  of 
demonstrators  wh )  were  involved,  the  Inci- 
dents of  actual  pol  ce  brutality  were  astound- 
Ingly  few.  In  the  p  rocess,  more  than  60  police 
ofllcera  were  injur(  d,  some  of  them  critically. 
You  got  no  hint  i  f  this  from  the  networks. 
In  retrospect.  1  Is  clear  that  Daley's  se- 
curity precautions  were  fully  Justified.  I  was 
there.  In  the  mld(  He  of  It;  and,  like  a  lot  of 
others,  got  a  not  e  full  of  tear  gas  and  a 
couple  of  bruises  :he  size  of  a  saucer.  If  the 
police  and  troopa  had  not  done  their  Job. 
these  plug-ugly  »  avengers  would  have  torn 
the  Hilton  Hotel  to  the  ground.  As  It  was, 
they  set  off  stink  tombs  that  made  the  lower 
lobbies  smell  like  vomit.  Free  speech? 
Where  does  the  appalling  notion  arise  that 
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the  demonstrators  are  right  and  the  police 
are  wrong? 

Granted,  a  great  number  of  the  youngsters 
caught  up  in  this  nihilist  cult  are  utterly 
sincere  In  their  view  on  Vietnam.  Granted, 
too,  that  Mayor  Daley  made  an  ass  of  him- 
self In  many  ways.  I  am  as  burned  up  as  any 
other  working  reporter  at  the  aasaulto  by 
police  on  newsmen.  But  these  points  of  view 
have  been  ceaselessly  expounded  for  the  past 
10  days.  Almost  no  one  has  said  thanks  to 
the  mayor  and  thanks  to  the  cops.  I  do. 
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EXCERPTS  OP  SPEECH  BY  GOV. 
RONALD  REAGAN,  SACRAMENTO 
HOST  COMMITTEE  BREAKFAST. 
HOTEL  EL  DORADO.  SEPTEM- 
BER 6,  1968 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF  CALDOBJTIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBBENTAITVES 

Tuesday.  September  10.  1968 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan,  of  California,  In  18  months  after 
taking  office,  changed  the  State's  fiscal 
picture  from  one  of  a  half-billion-dollar 
deficit  to  money  in  the  bank,  as  a  result 
of  the  greatest  job  of  government  house- 
cleaning  in  history.  During  this  time,  the 
population  of  California  increased  by 
600,000  people,  yet  there  are  fewer  em- 
ployees than  at  the  begiiming  of  his 
term.  The  Federal  Government's  in- 
crease of  95,000  employees,  in  a  couple 
of  months'  time  after  a  congressional 
mandate  of  economy,  takes  on  a  fiscal 
odor  by  comparison. 

Governor  Reagan  implemented  recom- 
mendations of  his  appointed  high-level 
task  forces  to  save  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  annually,  and  is  proceeding 
with  the  implementation  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  additional  recommendations  for 
added  savings  with  quicker  and  better 
service  to  the  California  citizens. 

When  one  State,  albeit  the  largest 
populationwlse,  can  achieve  such  effi- 
ciencies and  relieve  the  burden  of  the 
taxpayer,  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  should  study  Gov- 
ernor Reagan's  activities  and  emulate 
him  to  bring  fiscal  sanity  to  the  country. 
Savings  of  much  more  than  the  manda- 
tory $6  billion  budget  cut  can  be  obtained 
while  providing  for  the  common  welfare 
with  greater  effectiveness.  Governor  Rea- 
gan's report  follows: 

Last  year  I  told  you  about  our  task  forces. 
I  told  you  how  nearly  300  of  the  state's  top 
executives  gave  up  their  Jobe — fuUtime — for 
six  months  or  OKire  to  come  to  Sacramento 
and  teU  us  how  we  could  streamline  govern- 
ment; how  we  could  make  it  serve  the  peo- 
ple better  at  a  price  they  could  afford  to  pay. 

Well,  today.  I  can  tell  you  they  succeeded 
beyond  anything  even  I  thought  was  poesl- 
ble — and  I  am  an  Incurable  optimist  about 
these  things.  I  know  we  can  make  govern- 
ment function  better  and  more  efficiently, 
and  I  know  the  people  expect  us  to  make  It 
do  Just  that. 

Let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  things  we  have 
done — acting  on  task  force  recommendations. 

The  Office  of  Health  Care  Services,  which 
Is  responsible  for  the  operation  of  our  state 
Medl-Care  program  (which  we  call  Medl-Cal) 
recommended  a  oomputertaed  system  of  con- 
trol to  prevent  duplicate  payment  of  claims. 
Just  Wednesday  we  were  able  to  tell  Call- 
fomlans  that  this  new  system  has  saved 
Oallfomlans  a  million  dollars  so  far  this  year 
and  Is  preventing  about  $30,000  worth  of 

duplicate  payments  every  week. 


ThiM  Is  Just  one  of  the  many  ways  we  have 
been  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of  government 
and  iirovlde  the  budget  surplus  which,  for 
some  strange  reason,  has  caused  a  great  deal 
of  distress  In  certain  areas.  There  are  those 
who  seem  to  take  It  as  a  personal  affront  that 
we  can  get  by  for  less  than  the  budget  call* 
for.  Frankly,  I  refuse  to  be  embarrassed  nor 
wm  I  apologise  for  the  fact  tbJat  we  have  gone 
from  nearly  one- half  bllUon  doUan  In  the 
red  to  money  in  the  bank  in  18  months. 

Some  of  the  things  the  task  force  found 
iuw  almost  funny.  If  you  don't  mind  laughing 
at  the  way  some  In  government  would  spend 
your  money. 

One  recommendation,  implemented  by  the 
Department  of  Water  Resources,  gave  us  a 
one-time  savings  of  $800,000.  Some  time  be- 
fore Bill  Olanelll  took  over  as  chief  of  the 
department,  grandiose  plans  were  made  to 
publlah  a  two-volume  history  of  the  State 
Water  Project  for  a  million  doUars.  Now, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  greatest 
water-moving  project  In  the  history  of  man 
should  be  recorded  for  posterity,  but  we  have 
reduoed  the  soope  and  size  of  that  project 
considerably — $8<M>,000  worth. 

We  are  saving  another  $1.2  mUllon  an- 
nually now  Just  by  doing  what  a  task  force 
suggested,  by  adopting  cleaning  standards 
used  In  the  federal  government's  custodial 
program.  This,  incidentally,  Is  a  switch.  The 
federal  government  has  found  that  we  are 
doing  a  lot  of  things  more  cheaply  and  effi- 
ciently than  It  Is,  and  they  have  been  adopt- 
ing some  of  our  Ideas. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  recommenda- 
tions we  have  adopted.  All  told,  we  have  im- 
plemented 614  of  their  1,438  recommenda- 
tions for  a  one-time  savings  of  $17  million 
and  a  potential  annual  savings  of  $127,928.- 
988. 

In  the  coming  months  we  expect  to  imple- 
ment another  514  of  the  recommendations, 
but  for  SS  of  these  we  will  require  legislative 
help.  If  we  get  It.  we  will  save  another  $66 
million. 

By  the  end  of  this  year  we  expect  to  have 
acted  on  80  percent  of  the  task  force  recom- 
mendations. Believe  me,  if  ever  the  memb'ers 
of  a  blue  ribbon  committee  deserved  blue 
ribbons  for  their  work.  It  Is  the  members  ol 
those  task  forces.  Every  citizen  In  California 
owes  them  a  vote  of  thanks. 

We  Uterally  have  an  additional,  permanent 
task  force  in  the  men  who  are  serving  in  our 
cabinet  positions  and  those  heading  up  our 
various  departments.  They  have  continued 
finding  new  approaches  to  efficiency  and 
economy. 

A  year  ago  I  told  you  some  of  the  steps  that 
had  been  taken  In  our  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  and  the  Highway  Department  'o 
get  more  for  the  gas  tax  dollar.  When  we  last 
met,  I  told  you  we  could  build  additional 
highway  projects  ahead  of  schedule  with  $52 
million  we  had  saved  in  administrative  over- 
head and  red  tape.  Before  the  year  ended,  the 
$52  mlUlon  had  become  899  million.  This 
year  we  are  able  to  proceed  with  34  additional 
projects  totaling  $157  million,  representing 
additional  economies  and  improved  finan- 
cial planning. 

Last  year  we  launched  a  procedural  change 
to  speed  up  the  time  required  for  processing 
an  application  for  a  driver's  license^!  ;ie 
standard  then  was  39  days.  Two  months  aeo 
the  new  procedure  went  into  effect,  and  it 
now  takes  10  days. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  we  have  insti- 
tuted Joint  planning  and  have  a  commlt'oe 
representing  natural  resources,  recreation 
and  highways,  planning  to  resolve  some  of 
the  problems  of  highway  and  freeway  routes 
so  as  to  avoid  the  destruction  of  esthetic 
values. 

California  is  responsible  for  a  first  also. 
with  regard  to  thoee  who  are  displaced  by 
highway  or  freeway  building.  Even  the  fed- 
eral government  has  followed  our  le.id. 
Utilizing  highway  funds,  we  offer  the  home- 
owner a  choice  between  cash  value  for  his 
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home,  which  often  Is  Insufficient  to  provide 
comparable  Uvlng  quarters  and  a  fiat  trade 
for  a  home.  Including  relocaUon. 

LeglslaUon  has  also  been  signed  providing 
tax  incentives  for  private  lending  Institutions 
who  make  real  estate  loans  to  low  income 
families  In  Inner  city  nelghlwrhoods. 

The  Division  of  Savings  and  Loan  has  de- 
veloped a  computer  program  which  converts 
data  of  savmgs  and  loan  real  estate  loan 
volume  and  Interest  rates  into  marketing 
information  by  areas,  and  this  Is  then  fed 
back  to  savings  and  loans.  This  markeUng 
system  Is  the  first  of  Its  kind  In  the  U.S. 
It  is  an  example  of  business  and  government 
working  together  to  solve  their  common  prob- 
lems  and,   at   the   same   time,   serving   the 

public. 

Last  year  I  told  you  we  had  cancelled  con- 
struction of  a  $4  million  building.  Because 
of  a  recommendation  of  one  of  our  task 
forces,  we  have  cancelled  consUuction  of  two 
more,  and  over  a  10-year  period  we  will  re- 
duce sUte  office  space  by  25  percent.  Chang- 
ing our  warehouse  system  to  conform  to  pri- 
vate business  practices  has  cut  our  inven- 
tory In  half  and  reduced  operating  cosU  $3 
million  a  year. 

And,  while  we  have  made  necessary  in- 
creases In  our  highway  patrol,  and  our  popu- 
lation has  increased  by  more  than  600.000 
people,  we  still  have  fewer  employees  than 
when  we  started  20  months  ago. 

.  •  •  •  * 

Last  year  at  thU  time  we  were  sUll  trying 
to  convince  some  of  our  citizens  that  we  were 
not  closing  the  mental  hospitals  or  even  re- 
opening the  snake  pits. 

Since  then,  the  facts  have  come  out  a 
little  at  a  time  and  the  controversy  has 
subsided.  But.  even  so.  you  deserve  a  prog- 
ress report  on  our  approach  to  mental  health. 

The  number  of  patients  in  our  mental  hos- 
pitals has  continued  to  decline,  as  we  pre- 
dicted It  would.  There  are  now  about  18.435 
patients  compared  with  20,331  the  first  of 
the  year.  By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  we 
expect  to  have  leas  than  17,000  people  in  our 
mental  hospitals. 

But  Just  the  fact  that  our  mental  hos- 
pitals are  having  fewer  and  fewer  patients 
is  not  the  most  significant  thing.  Our  new 
emphasis  is  to  treat  mental  patients  close 
to  their  homes  where  they  can  be  near  their 
famiUea  and  where,  often,  they  can  even  hold 
or  return  to  their  Jobs. 

Now,  we  have  gone  a  step  further. 

During  the  recent  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, a  measure  was  signed  into  law  which 
experts  tell  me  will  provide  for  the  greatest 
advance  in  the  nation  in  providing  for  com- 
munity mental  health  services. 

This  far-reaching  legislation  by  Assembly- 
man Prank  Lanterman  integrates  the  state 
hospitals  and  the  community  mental  health 
programs  into  a  single,  unified  system  for  the 
care  of  the  mentally  111. 

Financing  provisions  of  this  legislation  as- 
sure that  treatment  will  refiect  medical  Judg- 
ment, not  fiscal  considerations.  Funds  wUl  go 
to  needs  having  the  highest  priority,  and 
maximum  use  will  be  made  of  existing 
resources. 

ThU  legislation  will  not  go  into  effect  until 
next  July.  As  an  interim  program,  I  sup- 
ported and  signed  a  meastire  providing  that 
all  the  Short-Doyle  community  health  pro- 
grams be  supported  on  a  76  percent  state, 
25  percent  county  funding  formula.  This 
corrects  the  Inequity  under  which  the  first 
pioneering  programs  were  funded  50-60, 
while  only  the  newer  programs  received  75 
percent  from  the  state. 

Contrary  to  what  s<»ne  would  have  you 
believe,  in  the  two  budgets  of  this  admin- 
istration, we  have  nearly  doubled  the  funds 
available  to  local  community  mental  health 
programs  (from  $18.6  mUllon  In  1966-47  to 
$32.6  million  in  1968-69.) 

At  the  same  time,  let  me  assure  you  that 
we  have  not  forgotten  those  in  our  state  hoe- 
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pltaU.  The  CallfomU  Medical  Association  re- 
ported this  year  that  patient  care  Is  better 
than  in  1966.  And,  we  are  going  to  make  It 
better.  ,  ^,     „ 

This  fiscal  year  we  have  moved  reallstlcauy 
to  improve  the  ratio  of  staff  to  paUent.  We 
adopted  new,  higher  hospital  staffing  stand- 
ards based  on  measured  patient  needs.  This 
year's  budget  finances  the  first  step  toward 
putting  them  into  effect. 

We  have  appointed  boards  of  medical  visi- 
tors at  all  but  one  of  our  state  hospitals  to 
Insure  on-going  surveillance  of  hospital  op- 
eration. Appointment  of  the  board  for  the 
one  hospital  should  be  completed  shortly. 

The  Department  of  General  Services  com- 
pleted surveys  of  all  the  hospitals  July  15. 
Work  U  In  progress  to  improve  environmental 
condlUons  at  eight  of  the  hoepitals.  Pinal 
bids  for  the  ninth  hospital  are  to  be  received 
September  16. 

We  have  establUhed  new  standards  pro- 
viding more  space  for  each  hospital  patient. 

We  have  streamlined  the  administrative 
functions  within  the  department  and  each 
of  the  hospitals  to  provide  more  support  for 
the  medical  program  and  to  relieve  medical 
personnel  from  administrative  detail. 

In  short,  we  are  dedicated  to  a  program 
that  will  Insure  that  California  continues  to 
lead  the  nation  in  mental  health  advances. 

And  it  is  my  hope  that  someday  those  who 
distorted  our  aims,  and  our  positions  in  1967 
will  return  to  report  the  truth. 

.  •  •  • 

It  is  possible  there  Is  still  some  misunder- 
standing with  regard  to  higher  education  and 
particularly  in  the  area  of  financing  our  col- 
leges and  universities.  Perhaps  some  of  this 
misunderstanding  Is  due  to  an  unfortunate 
choice  of  words  and  phraseology  on  the  part 
of  those  who  discuss  this  subject.  One  exam- 
ple Is  the  use  of  the  term  "budget  cut."  There 
has  been  no  cut  In  the  budget  of  either  the 
sUte  college  or  the  university  system — both 
are  receiving  more  money  than  they  did  last 
year.  And  the  percentage  of  Increase  is 
roughly  the  same  as  it  has  been  every  year 
for  the  last  ten.  The  percentage  of  increase. 
Incidentally,  U  greater  than  for  any  other 
state  agency,  becatise  In  apportioning  state 
revenue  we  gave  top  priority  to  education. 

All  the  problems  on  our  campuses  are  not 
at  the  university  and  coUege  levels. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  problems,  serious 
ones,  at  the  senior  and  even  Junior  high 
school  levels. 

I  am  talking  now  about  the  use  of  mari- 
juana and  dangerous  drugs  among  our 
teenagers. 

It  is  a  problem  that  has  been  growing 
rapidly  in  recent  years  and  one  that  we  are 
making  a  special  target  by  this  administra- 
tion. We  are  determined  that  our  schools 
and  campuses  will  not  become  centers  for 
traffic  in  drugs  and  narcotics,  and  we  are 
determined  that  our  chUdren  will  not  be- 
come the  vlcUms  of  thoee  who  peddle  them. 

I  have  called  for  the  formation  of  n<»r- 
cotics  committees  at  every  Junior  high  and 
high  school  in  California,  beginning  this  fall. 
Such  committees  will  be  organized  and  op- 
erated by  parent-teacher  groups  under  the 
auspices  of  the  CaUfornla  PTA.,The  proj- 
ect has  the  support  of  the  California  Medical 
Association  and  the  CaUfornla  Peace  Offi- 
cM-8  Association. 

In  forming  theee  groups,  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  Including  parents,  teachers,  school 
administrators,  medical  men,  peace  officers 
and  students  In  nelghlx)rhood-level  organi- 
zations that  wlU  be  geared  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  narcotics  head-on.  This  is  an  attempt 
to  talk  out  the  problem  locally,  and  to  pre- 
sent youngsters  with  medical  facts  that  wUl 
make  them  turn  their  backs  on  drugs  and 
drug  peddlers. 

This  Is  one  social  problem  that  cannot 
wait  until  tomorrow  .  .  .  and  we  are  not 
waiting. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  report  is  a 
breath  of  fresh  air,  in  spite  of  the  neces- 
sity for  a  tax  increase  to  replenish  the 
rainy-day  reserves,  which  had  been  de- 
pleted by  the  former  administration, 
and  to  put  the  State  back  on  a  sound 
foundation. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  GOV.  SPIRO  T. 
AONEW  BY  GOV.  GEORGE  ROM- 
NEY  AT  THE  MICHIGAN  REPUB- 
LICAN   STATE    CONVENTION 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF  MICHICAK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  10,  1968 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a 
short  time  after  the  Republicans  con- 
cluded their  convention  in  Miami.  Gov. 
Spiro  T.  Agnew.  of  Maryland,  appeared 
in  Michigan  to  keynote  our  Republican 
State  Convention.  He  was  enthusiastic- 
ally received  by  all  of  those  in  attendance 
after  a  warm  introduction  to  the  con- 
vention by  our  own  Governor,  the  Hon- 
orable George  Romney. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  am  in- 
cluding the  remarks  made  by  Governor 
Romney  in  his  introduction  of  Governor 
Agnew.  because  they  demonstrate  vividly 
why  Ted  Agnew  has  the  qualifications  to 
be  a  great  Vice  Piesident.  and  they  fur- 
ther illustrate  the  united  support  that  he 
hsis  from  the  citizens  of  Michigan — from 
the  Governor  on  down — in  this  effort. 

Governor  Romney's  remarks,  made  on 
August  24,  1968.  at  the  avic  Auditorium 
in  Grand  Rapids,  follow: 

Fellow  Republicans,  for  a  number  of  us, 
including  our  distinguished  guest  of  honor, 
this  is  the  second  Republican  Convention 
in  three  weeks. 

There  are  similarities.  It's  the  same  party. 
It's  the  same  enthusiasm.  It's  even  the  same 
weather.  And  the  purpose  is  the  same:  to 
win  essential  local,  state  and  national  Re- 
publican victories  in  1968. 

We  left  Miami  Beach  with  a  unity  of  p>ir- 
pose  to  which  Michigan  made  a  vital  con- 
tribution. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  our  keynoter 
ever  since  his  election  as  Maryland's  fifth 
Republican  Governor  in  180  years.  I  know 
him  well.  I  respect  him  as  a  man  of  honor 
and  ability,  as  a  progressive,  problem-solv- 
ing Governor,  and  as  a  winning  Republican. 

I  am  proud  to  call  him  friend.  I  support 
him  enthusiastically,  and  I  will  cast  my  vote 
proudly  for  Spiro  Agnew  as  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Ted  Agnew  Is  a  man  who  wins  respect  be- 
cause he  deserves  respect.  Soon  after  his 
election  as  Executive  of  Baltimore  County, 
he  was  elected  a  director  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties.  And  his  fellow  Gov- 
ernors elected  him  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Governors'  Conference. 

In  less  than  two  years  as  Governor,  Ted 
Agnew  has  written  a  record  that  sounds  like 
a  Maryland  version  of  Michigan  Republican 
progress. 

His  victoriee  include  fiscal  reform,  strength- 
ened water  and  air  poUutlon  control.  Mary- 
land's first  comprehensive  highway  safety 
planning  program,  Improved  school  aid  that 
moved  his  state  from  twelfth  highest  to  fifth 
in  the  nation,  increased  aid  to  local  govern- 
ments and  law  enforcement  agencies,  execu- 
tive reform,  prison  reform,  crime  prevention, 
and  model  civil  emergency  legislation. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

following  the  tragic  murder  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  and  this  is  what  be  said: 

"It  is  deplorable  and  a  sign  of  sickness  in 
our  society  that  the  lunatic  fringes  of  the 
black  and  white  conununltles  speak  with 
wide  publicity  while  we.  the  moderates,  re- 
main continuously  mute.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  only  alternative  to  white  racism  is 
black  racism.  .  .  . 

"I  publicly  repudiate,  condemn  and  re- 
ject all  white  racists.  I  call  upon  you  to  pub- 
licly repudiate,  condemn  and  reject  all  black 
racists.  This,  so  far,  you  have  not  been  will- 
ing to  do. 

"I  call  upon  you  as  Americans  to  speak  out 
now  against  the  treason  and  hate  of  Stokely 
Carmlchael  and  Rap  Brown.  If  our  nation  Is 
not  to  move  toward  two  separate  societies — 
one  white  and  one  black — you  have  an  obll- 
gtCtlon,  too.  .  .  . 

"I  need  your  help.  .  .  .  We  can  do  much 
together — little  apart.  Blind  militancy  must 
be  converted  Into  constructive  purpose.  This 
cannot  occur  so  long  as  you  or  I  condone  or 
cling  to  racism,  black  or  white.  We  do  not  de- 
serve the  mantle  of  leadership  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  wear  It  proudly  and.  If  need  be, 
defiantly." 

I  am  proud  to  stand  beside  a  man  who  has 
the  courage  to  speak  the  honest,  balanced 
truth — the  next  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  Ted  Agnew. 


September  10  y  1968 


SCLC    POOD    DISTRIBUTION    NEWS 
STORY  INACCURATE 


Hon.G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF   MiaaTMITPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  September  10,  1968 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  traveling  In  my  district  during  the 
congressional  recess,  I  was  shocked  to 
read  a  news  article  under  the  byline  of  a 
Mr.  Paul  Scott  indicating  that  the  South- 
em  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
would  be  authorized  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  a  surplus  commodity 
foods  distribution  agency  in  Mississippi. 

I  immediately  sent  a  telegram  to  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Freeman  asking 
that  the  news  report  be  verified  or  de- 
nied. I  also  requested  that  I  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  discussing  this  matter 
with  Secretary  FYeeman  and  USDA  ofll- 
cials  before  any  change  was  made  in  the 
surplus  food  distribution  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  permission  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  at  this  time 
a  copy  of  the  letter  I  received  in  reply. 

DXPAKTMENT  Or  ACBICTTLTUHK, 

Omcx  or  TRx  Sscbxtast, 
Washington,  August  iS,  1988. 

Hon.  O.  V.   MONTGOMXBT, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Concrkssman:   In  response  to  your 
telegram  to  the  Secretary,   the  news  story 
you  refer  to  is  completely  inaccurate  and 
without  foundation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  R.  Huohxs, 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

1  am  certainly  glad  to  learn  that  this 
article  was  unfoimded. 

It  was  only  a  matter  of  weeks  ago  that 
the  SCLC  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  over  a  half  million  dollars  with 
its  disgraceful  display  of  irresponsibility. 
The  idea  that  such  a  group  would  even 
be  imder  consideration  for  this  Job  Is 
simply  too  farfetched  for  me  to  compre- 
hend. 


JIM  FARLEY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    MKW    YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  10,  1968 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
a  recent  article  by  Mr.  Bob  Considine,  of 
the  Hearst  News  Service,  in  which  he 
shares  with  us  some  interesting  reminis- 
cences of  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley, 
the  revered  former  Democratic  national 
chairman  who  is  now  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Coca-Oola  Export  Corp. 

Also,  I  think  the  Members  would  ap- 
preciate reading  an  excellent  tribute  to 
Jim  Parley  which  appeared  in  the  Olens 
Palls,  N.Y..  Times. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  the 
articles  follow: 

(From  the  Hearst  News  Service,  Aug.  19, 1968) 

OSAint  Old  Dkmo  Jim  Paxlet  Rxcaixs  Fobmex 

Conventions 

(By  Bob  Considine) 

Nkw  York. — They  can  change  the  face  and 
Image  of  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion all  they  want  but  one  aspect  of  it  will 
remain  familiar  and  revered.  Jim  Farley  will 
be  there. 

Eighty  years  yoting,  hale,  hearty  and  with 
more  names  stored  under  his  hard  straw  hat 
than  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  computer. 
Jim  Is  happy  to  be  packing  for  his  trip  to 
Chicago.  He  has  a  clear  memory  of  a  conven- 
tion there  36  years  ago  that  climaxed  his  de- 
termined effort  to  get  the  nomination  for  the 
governor  from  New  York,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt. 

What  subsequently  happened  between 
them  is  over-the-dam.  Jim  has  only  kind 
words  for  the  man  who  broke  the  tradition  of 
seeking  more  than  two  terms  In  the  White 
House.  Kind  words  and  sorrow. 

TWELFTH    CONVENTION 

"This  wiU  be  my  twelfth  convention,"  Jim 
said  in  his  memento-laden  apartment  at  the 
Waldorf  recently.  "I  think  I'll  be  the  oldest 
delegate  with  the  possible  exception  of  Emma 
Guffey  Miller  of  Slippery  Rock.  Pa.  My  first 
was  1934  at  Madison  Square  Garden  but  Mrs. 
Miller  goes  back  to  the  1920  convention. 

"I  can  still  hear  old  Gov.  Branton  of  Ala- 
bama getting  to  his  feet  at  the  Garden  to 
holler,  in  that  drawl  of  his,  "Twenty-four 
votes  for  Oscar  W.  Underwood.'  It  went  103 
ballots  before  the  convention  choee  John  W. 
Davis.  After  maybe  30  repetitions  of  'twenty- 
four  votes  for  Oscar  W.  Underwood'  every- 
body in  the  Garden  would  Join  in. 

"The  Democratic  convention  at  Houston  In 
1928 — my  goodness,  that's  forty  years  ago — 
helped  make  Roosevelt.  He  came  to  the  plat- 
form on  his  crutches  and  nominated  Al 
Smith.  It  was  a  good  speech.  He  called  Al  the 
Happy  Warrior.  I  think  it  was  written  by 
Judge  Joseph  Prosltauer  who  was  a  good 
friend  of  Al.  So  was  I  but  I  never 
thought  he  bad  a  chance  against  Hoover.  The 
country  was  prosperous,  there  was  a  'chicken 
in  every  pot'  and  Prohibition  had  not  become 
the  sore  point  it  was  to  become. 

PEOHIBrnON    QTTBSnON 

"The  '32  convention  in  Chicago,  of  course, 
meant  a  lot  to  me.  I've  been  thinking  about 
it  a  lot  recently,  remembering  things  I've 
nefer  gotten  around  to  talking  about.  For 
example,  I  recaU  standing  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Congress  Hotel  with  Huey  Long,  Sam 
Blythe  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Carter 
Glass  of  Virginia,  Dr.  Gary  Grayson,  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  doctor,  and  Arthur  Brisbane. 
We  were  talking  about  the  weak-Uvered  Pro- 
hibition plank  in  the  platform  adopted  by 
the  Republicans  at  their  convention. 
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"Oun  was  straight  out  for  Repeal,  though 
«•  let  Cordell  Hull  of  Tenneesee  speak 
anuut  it.  Anyway,  BrUbane  said,  'What  dif- 
ference does  it  make  what  your  plank  says  or 
doesn't  say?  ProhiblUon  will  not  be  repealed 
in  the  lifetime  of  anybody  in  this  gathering.' 

"Just  goes  to  show  that  you  can't  always 
be  right. 

"Well,  the  "36  convention  meant  some- 
thing, too.  It  was  there  I  said,  after  we  put 
up  Roosevelt  against  Alf  Landon  that  he'd 
win  every  state  in  the  vmlon  except  Maine 
and  Vermont.  He  did,  of  course. 

"I  guess  I  could  have  gotten  some  pretty 
good  odds  on  a  chance  like  that. 

THUD  TKKM 

"I  dont  like  to  talk  too  much  about  1940. 
I  was  m  Chicago  when  I  got  the  wire  from 
Roosevelt  saying  that  he  wanted  to  see  me 
In  Washington.  I  remember  having  dinner 
on  the  Twentieth  Century  Umltad  with 
Matt  Wynn  of  Churchill  Downs  and  Pat 
O'Brien  comUig  back  East.  There  were  loU 
of  laughs  but  I  wasn't  too  happy.  I  was 
positive  that  Roosevelt  was  going  to  tell  me 
something  I  already  sensed,  that  he  wanted 
to  run  for  a  third  term.  Which  is  what  he 
told  me,  of  course. 

"I  had  already  made  up  my  mind  about 
my  response.  I  said  that  U  that  was  what  he 
wanted  there  was  nothing  I  could  do  about 
It  except  resign  as  Postmaster  General  and 
from  the  DemocraUc  National  Committee. 
He  begged  me  to  stay  on,  to  keep  the  Cabi- 
net together,  but  I  couldn't.  It  wasn't  an 
easy  decision  to  make.  I  was  very  fond  of 
Roosevelt  ind  I  believe  he  was  fond  of  me." 

Farley  was  nominated  at  the  '40  conven- 
tion by  aged  Sen.  Carter  Glass  of  Virginia, 
who  left  a  sickbed  to  make  the  speech.  Glass 
was  as  opposed  to  the  third  term  as  Farley. 

•I  heard  the  nomination  speech  while  I 
stood  under  the  platform."  Jim  said.  "I  must 
confess  that  my  eyes  were  not  dry. 

"But  that's  all  gone.  What  I'm  still  sorry 
about  is  that  Roosevelt  thought  he  could  go 
on  forever.  He  was  a  terribly  sick  man  at 
Tehran.  Casablanca  and  Yalta.  If  he  had  been 
the  PUR.  of  1932  and  1936  he  would  never 
have  let  Stalin  get  away  with  what  he  ac- 
complished. 

"I  got  60  or  70  votes  at  the  1940  conven- 
tion," Jim  says  with  a  chuckle.  "Not  many, 
but  probably  more  than  Gov.  George  Mc- 
Govem  will  get  at  Chicago. 

REPBEHENBIBI.E    TREATMENT 

"The  1944  convention  was  one  I  dldnt 
want  to  attend  but  did.  I  voted  for  Cordell 
Hull.  In  '48  I  thought  my  party  treated 
Harry  Truman  shamelessly.  He  was  kept  out 
in  a  Philadelphia  alley  until  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  waiting  to  make  his  acceptance 
speech.  Reprehensible. 

"Adlal  Stevenson  was  about  the  best  we 
had  m  '52  and  '56.  But  nobody  could  beat 
Ike.  I  predicted  as  early  as  February  In  1960 
that  Jack  Kennedy  would  get  the  nomina- 
tion. As  for  L.B.J.  in  1964  it  was  strictly  no 
contest. 

"I  cant  conceive  of  President  Johnson 
running  again,  as  some  of  the  talk  around 
town  insists.  He  could  win.  of  course,  but  he 
Just  won't  go  against  his  resignation  speech. 
It's  a  shame,  the  way  that  man's  been 
treated.  The  historians  will  remember  him 
as  one  of  the  great  presidents— right  up  there 
with  Truman.  Nobody  ever  produced  more 
and  better  laws  for  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try. History  wMl  acclaim  him.  He  would  be 
acclaimed  right  now  if  it  weren't  for  the  war 
in  Vietnam— which  he  didn't  start  and 
which  he  escalated  only  because  the  other 
side  escalated." 

HtTMPHRBT    TO   WD* 

"Hubert  Humphrey  will  win  on  the  first 
baUot.  The  Eugene  McCarthy  boom  will  Just 
go  away." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[Prom  the  Glens  FaUs    (N./.)   Times.  Aug. 
3,  1968] 
Jim   Farlxt   at   80 
One  participant  m  the  national  Demo- 
cratic   convention    will,    most    notably,    be 
hearing  echoes  of  past  glories.  This  Is  James 
A.  Parley,  who  at  80  years  of  age  Is  no  longer 
very   active  in  politics  but  still   interested. 
Ever   a   regular   party   man,   he   will   be   a 
Humphrey  delegate. 

Farley  got  his  reputation  for  political 
know-how  as  Franklin  D  Roosevelt's  cam- 
paign manager  in  1932  and  1936.  When  his 
organizing  skill  was  combined  with  Roose- 
velt's popularity  the  combination  was  In- 
vincible. On  his  own  he  was  less  effective; 
the  state  tickets  he  backed  in  New  York  were 
unsuccessful. 

A  veteran  politician  generally  has  political 
ambitions  of  his  own,  aiid  to  this  Parley 
was  no  exception.  He  showed  a  barely  con- 
cealed desire  for  the  presidency.  In  1940  he 
reported  .-entlmcnt  for  Coraell  Hull,  the  ven- 
erable secretary  of  state,  for  President  on  a 
ticket  with  him  as  vice  president.  This  struck 
many  as  a  cynical  way  to  reach  the  White 
House.  Roosevelt's  disinclination  to  back  him 
may  account  In  part  Tor  the  coolness  that 
grew  up  between  them. 

Farley  has  lived  an  sxceptlonaUy  long  life 
of  political  Involvement,  and  so  far  as  Is 
known  has  made  few  If  any  enemies.  He  will 
be  remembered  for  his  ."iuccesses.  and  his  de- 
feats will  be  largely  forgotten.  Most  men 
would  be  content  with  such  a  verdict. 


INNOVATION  IN  RENOVATION 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP  pxnnstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  10,  1968 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
challenge  of  producing  4  million  new 
and  2  million  rehabilitated  housing  units 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
in  the  next  10  years  calls  for  bold  new 
programs  involving  new  partnerships 
between  business,  government,  and  pri- 
vate groups. 

Several  of  these  successful  new  part- 
nerships are  cited  in  a  recent  edition  of 
Chase  Manhattan's  Action  report,  the 
digest  of  corporate  approaches  to  pub- 
lic problems. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Cora  Street  rehabilitation  effort  in  my 
congressional  district  in  Pittsburgh, 
which  was  developed  by  a  private  orga- 
nization known  as  Action-Housing,  Inc., 
inspired  the  creation  of  a  Housing  Re- 
habilitation Corp. — Ahrco  which  intends 
to  buy.  repair,  and  sell  some  1.000  run- 
down housing  units  a  year,  and  which 
vdll  be  financed  by  a  sale  of  stock  to  sev- 
eral major  companies  in  the  Pittsburgh 
area.  Cora  Street  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  these  bold  new  partnerships. 
I  Include  the  Action  report  excerpt  for 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord. 

Innovation  in  Renovation 
"We  have  the  money  but  we  don't  have 
the  time."  That's  the  way  James  F.  Gates. 
Jr.,  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States,  svims  up  the  effort  to  provide 
more  adequate  housing  for  slum-ridden  resi- 
dents of  urban  ghettos,  particularly  in  the 
nation's  larger  cities. 
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The  pressure  of  time  has  inspired  wide- 
spread innovation  by  private  business  in 
building  and  renovation  techniques,  man- 
agement organization  and  financing  arrange- 
ments in  the  renewal  area.  Mr.  Gates'  own 
company  has  Invested  $100,000  In  the  Cora 
Street  rehaWlltatlon  project  in  Pittsburgh, 
under  which  Action-Housing,  a  private 
organization  created  by  local  business  and 
civic  leaders,  acquired  and  renovated  22  run- 
down single-family  houses.  Action-Housing 
spent  about  $4,000  for  each  house  and  an- 
other $6,000  apiece  for  remodeling,  and  now 
rents  the  houses  for  $89  a  month,  only 
sllghUy  more  than  the  rents  charged  when 
the  houses  were  slum  units. 

Encouraged  by  Its  initial  success.  Action- 
Housing  has  now  created  a  Housing  Re- 
habilitation CorporaUon  (AHRCO),  which 
intends  to  buy,  repair  and  sell  (at  a  limited 
profit)  some  1.000  run-down  housing  imits 
a  year.  AHKCO  is  financed  by  $2.6  mUlion 
from  the  sale  of  stock  and  debentures  to  32 
major  companies  including  Equitable  LUe. 
Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corp.,  Aluminum 
Company  of  America,  Blaw-Knox  Co.,  H.  J. 
Heinz  Co.  and  Sears,  Roebuck  and  CSo. 

AHRCO's  benefits  to  the  Negro  commu- 
nity in  Pittsburgh  extend  beyond  the  avaU- 
ability  of  better  low-cost  housing.  For  ex- 
ample, several  local  Negroes  have  Joined  rep- 
resentatives of  the  founding  companies  on 
the  AHRCO  board.  AHRCO  also  makes  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  develop  the  competence  of  Ne- 
gro contractors,  giving  about  six  of  every 
ten  contracts  to  black  entrepreneurs.  The 
contracts  are  normally  accompanied  by  guid- 
ance In  accounting  and  materials-handling 
methods,   provided    by   AHRCO   representa- 
tives. .   .  „ 
Not  all  such  programs  are  sponsored  by 
teams  of  companies.  Some  ambitious  proj- 
ects have  been  launched  by  individual  cor- 
porations. For  example.  Armstrong  Cork  Com- 
pany's experimental  program  In  Lancaster. 
Pa    (.4ction  Report,  PaU  1967)   is  now  near- 
ing  completion,  with  highly  encouraging  re- 
sults In  renovating  the  seven  houses  It  pur- 
chased.   Armstrong    has    vised    preassembled 
walls  and  floors  inside  and  made  a  variety 
of  original  exterior  improvements.  With  such 
measures   It   hopes   to    bring   renewal    costs 
to  less  than  half  the  cost  of  demolishing  an 
old  building  and  constructlnK  a  new  home. 

One  of  the  most  sophisticated  corporate 
efforts  m  the  country  Is  the  three-pronged 
assault  made  by  Eastern  Gas  and  Fuel  As- 
sociates in  Boston.  First.  Eastern  has  par- 
ticipated as  a  major  Investor  in  renewal  pro- 
grams planned  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Under  one 
of  these  programs,  which  is  now  being  com- 
pleted in  record  time,  several  thousand  dwell- 
ing units  have  been  renovated  in  the  Rox- 
bury-Dorchester  section  of  Boston.  Eastern 
Gas  has  been  supplying  accounting,  legal  and 
managerial  assistance  to  Thomas  Sanders 
Associates,  a  group  of  local  Negro  business- 
men who  are  undertaking  a  pioneering  $1 
million  housing  rehabilitation  project  in 
Roxbury.  Eastern  Gas's  president.  Ell  Gold- 
ston.  calls  the  effort  to  help  local  black 
leadership  "perhaps  the  most  slgnlflcant  and 
satisfying  of  all  our  activities  In  the  last 
few  months."  Encouraged  by  the  Sanders 
success  and  the  additional  opportunities  pro- 
vided under  the  new  housing  net.  other  de- 
velopment teams  have  been  organized  and 
are  receiving  aid  from  Eastern.  Altogether, 
the  company  is  involved  in  about  $35  nUllion 
worth  of  renewal  projects. 

An  Eastern  Gas  subsidiary.  Boston  Gas 
Company,  has  Joined  with  the  Boston  Rede- 
velopment Authority  to  set  up  a  novel  one- 
stop  Home  Improvement  Center  In  Boston's 
Charlestown  section,  where  home  owners  who 
are  eligible  for  federal  rehabilitation  assUt- 
ance  can  obtain  advice  on  all  aspects  of  de- 
sign, equipment,  contracting  and  financing. 
The  Center  is  believed  to  be  the  first  instance 
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Ity-renewal  agency  eooper- 
tiome  owners  upgrMIe  their 


of  Joint  public  utl 
Atlon  to  belp  city 
property. 

At  the  same  tl  ne,  special  encouragement 
U  being  given  to  tfforta  to  build  new  homes 
in  slum  areas.  On  i  large-scale  example  la  the 
new  program  liu  ngurated  by  the  Bank  of 
America  to  aUocat  i  $100  mUUon  In  real-eeUte 
loans  for  home  bv  ildlng  In  areas  claMlfled  by 
the  Federal  Houid^  Authority  as  riot  prone 
and  blighted. 
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Mr.  GURNEY  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pros- 
pect of  a  new  bri  Ige  linking  South  Amer- 
ica and  Europ<  was  unveiled  by  Pan 
American  Alrwa  ^s  in  a  recent  presenta- 
tion {a.the  CA]l  in  the  Miami-London 
route  case.  Pan  American  proposals 
would  promote  I  lorida  not  only  in  Great 
Britain  but  in  a  1  of  Europe.  The  service 
woull  also  connect  Miami  with  flights 
from  23  Latin  A  [nerican  points.  What  is 
more,  the  flight  at  London  would  con- 
nect with  Pan  Am's  daily  round-the- 
world  service  ale  ng  with  the  other  coun- 
tries within  EuiDpe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  possibilities  of  Pan 
Am's  proposed  service  presents  an  ex- 
citing forecast  Isr  a  span  of  flights  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  southern  reaches 
of  this  continen  .  Many  miles  and  hours 
will  be  cut  off  he  flight  time  now  re- 
quired to  link  th  ;se  areas.  Diversions  and 
circuitous  routix  g  will  be  greatly  reduced 
and  inroads  wi  1  be  made  toward  the 
relief  of  airport  congestion  now  burden- 
ing airports  in  ;he  New  York  area.  We 
Floridlans  and  those  from  points  in 
South  America  s  re  as  unwilling  to  add  to 
the  clutter  of  a  ready  overcrowded  air- 
ports as  we  are  i  nwelcome  to  do  so.  Most 
especially,  we  aj  e  not  eager  to  go  him- 
dreds  of  miles  oi  t  of  our  way  in  the  bar- 
gain. For  this  n  ason  we  greet  this  new 
proposed  service  of  Pan  Am's  with  eager 
anticipation. 

Florida  and  S<  uth  American  countries 
would  be  dlrectl '  connected  to  28  Euro- 
pean cities  in  ^  rhich  Pan  Am  already 
enjoys  an  establ  shed  position. 

This  would  hs  ve  a  substantial  benefi- 
cial impact  on  t  le  balance  of  payments 
not  only  becaus;  of  Pan  Am's  identity 
in  London  and  throughout  Europe  but 
also  because  of  the  maximum  promo- 
tional po6sibiliti(  s  for  Florida  and  South 
America  abroad. 

Pan  Am  has  ilso  proposed  to  reduce 
group  inclusive  tour  fares  between 
Miami  and  Lon(  Ion  as  much  as  17  per- 
cent. The  carriT  would  provide  daily, 
nonstop  service  in  both  directions  with 
additional  frequencies  during  the  peak 
summer  months 

Mr.  Speaker,  [  salute  Pan  Am's  pro- 
posed service  Ipr  Florida  and  South 
America  as  an  en  citing,  forward  step  that 
will  be  of  benef  t  not  only  to  my  State 
but  for  our  neighbors  to  the  north  and 
south  as  well. 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 
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Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  speakers  appearing  last  month  be- 
fore a  congressional  panel  holding  hear- 
ings on  proposals  for  the  Democratic 
Party  platform  was  Ambassador  Charles 
W.  YoBt.  former  Deputy  Permanent  Rep- 
resentative at  the  United  Nations,  now 
a  consultant  at  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  author  of  the  recent  book. 
"Insecurity  of  Nations."  Mr.  Yost,  who 
was  for  many  years  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, served  as  Ambassador  to  Laos  and 
to  Morocco  and  held  the  unusual  rank  of 
Career  Ambassador. 

The  statement  Ambassador  Yost  made 
to  the  congressional  panel  contains  in 
remarkably  brief  compass  an  analysis  of 
world  conditions  and  a  summary  of  what 
tJ.S.  foreign  policy  ought  to  be  over  the 
next  few  years.  Based  on  wide  experience 
and  a  keen  understanding  of  the  major 
forces  operative  in  the  world  today.  Am- 
bassador Yost's  statement  deserves  care- 
ful study.  It  Is  as  follows: 

U.S.  FoRKloit  POUCT,  1069-73 
The  policies  and  commitments  which  gov- 
ern U.S.  international  relations  were  for  the 
most  part  undertaken  diu-lng  the  ten  years 
following  World  War  11.  The  international 
scene  has  changed  substantially  since  that 
time  but  U.S.  policy  has  not  yet  sufficiently 
reflected  those  changes.  The  chief  responsi- 
bility of  policymakers  over  the  next  four 
years  will  be,  without  repudiating  commit- 
ments or  abdicating  responsibilities,  to  de- 
tach policies  from  the  past  and  adapt  them 
to  the  future. 

The  chief  respects  In  which  world  condi- 
tions have  changed  are:  (1)  the  Soviet  Union 
is  militarily  more  powerful  but  politically 
weaker  and  more  vulnerable — deeply  at  odds 
with  China,  trying  at  all  costs  to  maintain 
its  dominion  over  Eastern  Europe,  but  more 
cautious  and  less  aggressive  outside  Its  own 
bloo;  (2)  our  Western  European  allies  are 
economically  stronger  but  militarily  and 
politically  less  united  and  less  willing  to 
undertake  responsibilities  outside  Europe; 
(3)  China  is  as  hostile  as  ever  but  is  so  dis- 
organized internally  that  It  Is  not  a  major 
Immediate  threat  to  us  or  Its  neighbors;  (4) 
the  political  and  economic  expectations  of 
the  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica have  risen  vastly  but.  In  the  absence  of 
development  sufficiently  rapid  to  meet  these 
expectations,  the  peoples  concerned  are 
deeply  frustrated:  In  many  cases  they  are 
likely  to  resort  to  Internal  or  external  vio- 
lence which  will  have  repercussions  outside 
their  own  regions;  (6)  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  can  destroy  each  other  but  cannot 
unilaterally  control  recalcitrant  or  turbulent 
small  nations;  (6)  the  chief  threat  to  Inter- 
national and  U.S.  security  Is  not.  at  least  In 
the  near  future.  Communist  aggression  but 
(a)  the  costly,  dangerous  and  needless  nu- 
clear arms  race  and  (b)  uncontrolled  turbu- 
lence In  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America 
sucking  in  and  contrapoelng  great  powers. 
The  chief  areas  in  which  U.S.  policy  should 
be  adjusted  to  meet  these  new  conditions 
are  the  following: 

1.   ABMS  CONTSOL   AND   ItEOUCTION 

Interminably  escalating  nuclear  weapons 
systems  are  fast  becoming  more  of  a  tbreat 
than  a  safeguard  to  U.S.,  Soviet  and  world 
security.  A  determined  and  persistent  effort 
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slunild  be  nude  first  to  freeM  and  then  to 
reduce  aivenal*  of  offensive  and  defensive 
mlaaUea  and  other  nuclear  we^wns.  The  So> 
vleta  may  now  be  prepared  to  negotiate  se- 
rtotisly  on  this  subject.  The  U.S.  should  re- 
strict major  new  programs  for  a  reasonable 
time  whUe  negotiations  are  pursued.  Con- 
trol of  nuclear  armaments  wlU  be  difficult 
but  no  more  difficult  than  the  massive  and 
sophisticated  effort  which  was  required  to 
produce  them. 

2.   KCBOPK   AND   JAPAN 

A  keystone  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  should 
continue  to  be  to  cooperate  and  share  re- 
sponsibility with  oiu*  European  and  Jap- 
anese allies.  However,  we  should  be  under  no 
Illusion  either  that  Eviropean  unity  Is  likely 
to  come  about  In  the  near  future  or  that, 
until  It  does,  European  nations  will  be  able 
and  willing  to  aasunte  substantial  security 
reeponstblllUee  outside  their  own  continent. 
Inside  Europe  detente  has  been  interrupted 
by  the  brutal  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia, 
though  this  Is  an  Internally  defensive  rather 
than  an  externally  aggressive  action.  The 
pursuit  of  detente  In  Europe  should  not  be 
abandoned  but  the  U.S.  should  leave  pri- 
marily to  Europeans  the  Initiative  and  tac- 
tics of  Its  resumption.  If  and  when  It  can  be 
resumed,  U.S.  troops  in  the  NATO  area  can 
and  should  be  gradually  reduced. 

3.    UNITED    NATIONS 

Since  there  will  certainly  be  considerable 
turbulence  in  Asia,  Africa  and  I^atin  Amer- 
ica, the  U.S.  will  have  the  choice  either  of 
ignoring  It,  ^hlch  will  sometimes  be  possi- 
ble but  often  not,  of  dealing  with  It  umiater- 
ally,  which  Is  expensive  and  dangerous,  or  o{ 
dealing  with  It  multllaterally.  Since  we  can- 
not count  on  much  help  from  Europe  and 
Japan,  the  only  effective  multilateral  Instru- 
ments are  likely  to  be  the  UN  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  regional  organizations.  The  UN 
cannot,  however,  work  effectively  as  a  peace- 
keeping orgaiUzatlon  without  at  least  Soviet 
acquiescence.  Revltallzatlon  of  the  UN  in  this 
respect  should  be  an  urgent  subject  of  nego- 
tiation among  the  permanent  members  of  the 
Sectirlty  Council. 

4.    BirnDLE    EAST 

The  Middle  East  Is  at  present  the  area 
where  local  conflict  could  most  easily  in- 
volve the  great  powers  contrary  to  their 
desires  and  interests.  It  is  therefore  Important 
to  the  security  of  the  U.S.,  the  U.S.8.R.  and 
the  Europeans  that  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict 
be  resolved  before  It  leads  to  further  hostili- 
ties. Despite  appearances  to  the  contrary,  the 
substantive  differences  between  moderate 
elements  in  most  of  the  countries  most  con- 
cerned are  less  than  they  have  been  and  are 
not  unbridgeable.  In  order  that  these  more 
moderate  views  prevail,  however,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  the  menibers  of  the  XJV  Se- 
curity Council,  including  the  U.S.,  play  a 
more  positive  role  than  they  have  so  far  in 
proposing  and  bringing  about  a  settlement 
In  view  of  the  hazards  to  world  peace  In- 
volved, there  is  no  time  to  be  lost. 

B.    VIXTNAK 

This  war  Is  continuing  serlotuly  to  handi- 
cap the  U.S.  in  dealing  with  more  Important 
problems  at  home  and  abroad.  It  should  be 
brought  to  an  end  as  quickly  as  possible 
by  a  compromise  settlement.  In  order  to  de- 
termine whether  such  a  settlement  Is  now 
feasible.  It  will  be  well  worthwhile  to  suspend 
all  bombing  of  the  North  and  to  offer  the 
NLF  an  opportimlty  to  participate  fully  in 
the  poUtlcal  life  of  the  South,  including  elec- 
tions under  international  supervision.  There 
should  be  no  further  delay  in  these  steps. 
The  U.S.  should  maintain  its  commitments 
and  presence  elsewhere  In  East  and  South- 
east Asia  until  the  security  of  the  area  can 
be  assiu«d  either  by  the  Indigenous  nations 
themselves  or  by  multilateral  institutions. 
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e.   CHINA 

WhUe  continuing  to  maintain  lU  security 
commitments  to  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan  and  to  other  neighbors  of  Com- 
munist China,  the  U.S.  should  make  much 
more  vigorous  and  meaningful  efforts  than 
m  the  past  to  bring  Peking  back  Into  the 
international  community.  First  of  aU,  thU 
means  dropping  our  objections  to  Its  repre- 
senUtlon  In  the  UN  and  In  other  Interna- 
tional Institutions  and  conferences.  Unless 
gome  measure  of  contact  and  cooperation  can 
be  esUbllshed  with  CommunUt  China  while 
It  U  sUil  preoccupied  Internally,  It  Is  Ukely 
to  prove  much  more  dangerous  externally 
after  central  authority  has  been  reesUblUhed. 

7.    FOanCN    AID 

Over  the  longer  run  turbulence  In  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America  can  only  be  over- 
come, and  the  consequent  hazards  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  removed,  when  those  countries 
are  economically  developed  and  poUtlcally 
modernized.  Economic  development  and 
political  modernization,  while  they  depend 
prlmarUy  on  self-help,  cannot  take  place 
without  substantial  foreign  assUtance  In  the 
form  of  trade,  aid  and  investment.  The  rich 
nations  must  be  prepared  to  act  much  more 
generously  and  far-sightedly  In  all  these 
fields  If  they  want  a  tolerably  stable  world. 
A  larger  proportion  of  public  aid  and  Invest- 
ment can  and  should  in  the  future  be 
channeled  through  the  UN  and  other  in- 
ternational institutions,  but  private  trade 
and  investment  should  also  be  facilitated  In 
every  possible  way. 
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acted  upon  and  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination for  the  people  in  the  Baltic 
States  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the 
United  Nations  In  order  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  world  to  the  Illegal  and 
ruthless  Communist  seizure  and  enslave- 
ment of  the  Baltic  peoples. 


RADIATION  SAFETY  AND  LICENSING 
OF  X-RAY  TECHNICIANS 


RESTORAnON  OF  RIGHTS  TO  THE 
BALllC  PEOPLES 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  KiCHiOAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  10,  1968 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  June 
15.  1965,  marked  25  years  since  Soviet 
Russia  began  her  expansion  program  to 
take  over  the  Baltic  States:  namely. 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia.  These 
historic  nations,  with  their  tradition  of 
individual  sovereignty,  culture,  and  his- 
tory, were  ruthlessly  suppressed  in  a  mat- 
ter of  days  in  Jime  1960,  and  their  inde- 
pendence has  never  been  regained.  The 
national  policy  of  the  United  States  has 
always  supported  self-determination 
among  people  of  all  nations. 

On  June  21,  1965.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  416.  urged  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  first,  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  world  opinion  at  the  United 
Nations  and  at  other  appropriate  forums 
and  by  such  means  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  the  denial  of  the  rights  of  self- 
.  determination  for  the  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Lativa.  and  Lithuania;  and,  second,  to 
bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to  bear 
on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

The  resolution  passed  the  House  298 
too. 

The  failure  of  the  United  Nations  to 
investigate  the  denial  of  fundamental 
human  rights  of  the  Baltic  peoples  indi- 
cates that  the  Soviets  should  now  be  de- 
terred in  their  quest  for  further  domina- 
tion over  subjugated  people  as  witnessed 
In  the  recent  unwarranted  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

I,  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  urge  that 
the  resolution  passed  In  June  1965  be 
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Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  re- 
questing permission  to  Include,  along 
with  my  remarks  today,  an  article  from 
the  Medical  World  News  of  August  23. 
1968,  entitled  "Crusaderlor  X-ray  Safe- 
ty." 

I  include  these  materials  in  order  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
hazard  that  exists  throughout  America, 
and  that  has  been  subjected  to  very  little 
public  discussion,  involving  the  increased 
use  of  X-ray  in  the  treatment  of  patients. 

The  professional  people  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  use  of  X-ray  have  been 
most  determined  to  Increase  the  margin 
of  safety  that  must  be  obtained  in  the 
treatment  of  their  patients.  They  have 
done  a  great  deal  in  tliis  field  voluntarily, 
and  they  have  sponsored  legislation  at 
the  State  level  to  assist  them  even  fur- 
ther in  protecting  their  patients. 

Such  a  measure  was  passed  by  both 
houses  of  the  California  Legislature, 
senate  bUl  935  by  State  Senator  Biel- 
enson. 

Unfortunately.  Governor  Reagan  saw 
fit  to  veto  that  legislation  that  would  have 
established  licensing  and  regulatory  pro- 
cedures for  X-ray  technicians. 

Senator  Blelenson  stated  after  the  veto 
by  the  Governor  that  the  Governor's  ac- 
tion constituted  "a  serious  blow  to  long- 
range  protection  of  public  health  in  Cali- 
fornia." 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  that  con- 
clusion, and  am  hopeful  that  Governor 
Reagan  will  reconsider  that  untimely 
veto,  and  that  other  States  in  the  Union 
will  concern  themselves  with  legislation 
such  as  that  proposed  in  California  as 
quickly  as  they  possibly  can. 

The  article  follows: 


Crusader  for  X-Rat  Safety 
Radiological  safety  has  come  a  long  way 
since  the  era  when  physicians  tested  X-ray 
equipment  by  casuaUy  exposing  their  hands 
to  the  beam  of  radiation.  But  while  such 
occupational  hazards  as  amputated  fingers 
and  drasticallv  shortened  :ife  spans  no  longer 
trouble  radiologists,  many  experts  In  radio- 
logical health  stlU  are  concerned  with  what 
they  consider  to  be  serious  gaps  In  the  legal 
shields  against  radiation  damage. 

A  reminder  of  this  concern  soon  will  arrive 
In  the  offices  of  many  general  practitioners: 
a  programmed  teaching  course  on  radiologi- 
cal safety,  prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Study  of 
Professional  Communications  in  Radiologi- 
cal Health  and  distributed  In  cooperation 
with  the  American  Academy  of  General  Prac- 
tice. A  similar  course  for  dentists  Is  In  the 
works.  Typical  of  the  56  questions  In  the 
program:  State  at  least  five  factors  Involved 
In  the  responsible  use  of  diagnostic  X-rays. 
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One  of  the  moving  forces  behind  both 
courses  U  Dr.  Herman  Ertresvaag  HiUeboe, 
who  has  been  one  of  the  moet  Influential 
flgures  working  for  radiological  safety,  as  a 
federal  public  health  official,  as  New  York 
State's  health  commissioner,  and,  most  re- 
cently, as  head  of  the  division  of  pubUc 
health  practice  at  Columbia  University's 
School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative 
Medicine.  In  addition  to  his  chairmanship 
of  the  advisory  conunlttee  for  communica- 
tions, whose  purpose  Is  zo  keep  the  medical 
profession  informed  on  advances  In  radio- 
logical safety.  Dr.  HlUeboe  is  also  a  member 
of  the  National  Advisory  Radiological  Coun- 
cil. 

His  interest  In  radiological  safety  has  not 
kept  him  from  his  accustomed  wide  range  of 
activity  in  public  health.  This  summer,  for 
example,  he  Is  In  Argentina  for  the  World 
Health  Organization,  for  whom  he  U  an  ad- 
visor helping  to  reorganize  the  University 
of  Buenos  Aires  Medical  School.  As  health 
commissioner  of  New  York,  he  put  the  state 
in     the    forefront    of    radiological    health 

efforts.  .    .^  .     __ 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Radiation  (NACOR).  he 
helped  prepare  a  1969  report  to  the  Surgeon 
General  that  led  to  creation  of  what  Is  now  , 
the  PHS'  National  Center  for  Radiological 
Health  (NCRH).  He  also  had  a  hand  In  a 
1967  NACOR  report  that  warned  about  "a 
number  of  gaps  which  require  carefiU  atten- 
tion m  the  years  ahead."  Among  those  gaps, 
NACOR  said,  were  the  absence  of  standards 
for  technicians  and  professionals  who  operate 
x-ray  equipment,  a  lack  of  standards  for 
medical  and  dental  x-ray  machines,  and  a 
failure  to  police  radiation  sources  containing 
radioisotopes  that  do  not  come  under  Atomic 
Energy  Conunlsslon  supervision  because  they 
are  not  produced  by  nuclear  reactors. 

THE    RISKS    AND   REWARDS 

Despite  these  flaws,  the  NACOR  report 
said  "the  development  of  radiation  stand- 
ards' in  the  U.S.  Is  progressing  satisfactorily.' 
The  American  College  of  Radiology  states 
that  "the  benefit  [of  diagnostic  x-rays)  far 
outweighs  the  risk."  But  many  radiological 
health  experts  acknowledge  the  dangers  and 
the  spotty  enforcement  of  safety  standards. 
Two  factors  help  explain  the  spottiness. 
One  U  a  surprising  and  enduring  public  apa- 
thy about  the  hazards  of  medical  x-rays. 
The  other  Is  a  long  tradition  of  relying  on 
state  and  local  governmenta  to  enforce  stand- 
ards usually  set  by  medicine. 

For  example,  while  moet  experts  agree  that 
as  much  as  90^0  of  all  man-made  radiation 
exposure  Is  caused  by  medical  and  dental 
x-rays,  the  flrst  flurry  of  public  interest  in 
radiation  dangers  was  caused  by  fallout  from 
nuclear  weapons  teste.  The  PHS  radiological 
health  dlvUlon— which  has  evolved  mtoj^' 
NCRH— was  set  up  primarily  to  deal  with 
fallout  and  still  devotes  much  of  its  effort  to 
that  negUgible  source  of  radiation. 

It  was  not  tmtU  1969  that  the  government 
created  an  official  body,  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council,  to  set  federal  policy  on  human  radi- 
ation exposure.  That  same  year,  the  30-year- 
old  National  Council  on  Radlatton  Protection 
and  Measuremente  (NCHP) ,  unUl  then  a 
private  group,  finally  got  official  status  under 
a  federal  charter;  the  government  btuibeen 
using  the  NCRP's  standard  In  spite  of  its 
Informal  standing. 

Enforcement  has  been  treated  Just  as  cas- 
ually The  1968  NACOR  report  did  recom- 
mend  that  one  federal  agency  be  gljen  «: 
sponsiblUty  "for  broad  planning  In  the  field 
of  radiation  control."  But  It  went  on  to  note 
that  whUe  state  and  local  health  agencies 
had  traditionally  policed  health  standards, 
"there  appear  to  be  more  fundamental  rea- 
sons why  such  agencies  should  not  bear  a 
substantial  responslbUity  for  the  health  ha*- 
ards  associated  with  radiation  exposure."  "The 
NCRH  can  advise  and  help  local  agencies,  but 
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It  can  do  Uttle  el «.  Thua,  whlla  39  states 
bave  regulatory  pj  ograms,  there  were  only 
360  full-time  pen  tnnel  In  state  and  local 
radiological  health  programs  In  19M. 

Both  these  tend  mcles  are  epitomised  In 
the  radiation  cont  vl  for  health  safety  bill 
of  1968,  which  has  passed  the  House  and  Is 
awaiting  Senate  acf  Ion.  While  the  bill  would 
allow  the  govemmmt  to  set  standards  for 
medical  x-ray  equli  ment,  It  grew  out  of  con- 
cern over  the  emlislon  of  x-rays  by  color 
television  sets.  The  bill  also  includes  stand- 
ards for  such  dlv«  rse  radiation  sources  as 
lasers  and  mlcrowa  ve  emitters. 

The  House  verslo  a  would  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Edu  latlon,  and  Welfare  to  set 
standards  for  x-rsy  equipment  only  after 
consultation  with  state  health  departments 
and  "appropriate  b  salth  organizations."  The 
Senate  Commerce  C  ommlttee  added  a  similar 
provision  on  standi  rds  for  x-ray  technicians, 
providing  for  slmll  ir  consultations. 

But  the  bill  Is  nc  t  expected  to  make  much 
practical  difference  In  the  quality  of  x-ray 
eqiilpment  on  the  market.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment, a  large  p  irchaser,  sets  high  stand- 
ards for  the  equip  nent  It  buys,  and  almost 
ilready  meet  them, 
n  the  field  la  something 
ubllshed  roundup  by  the 
lome  glaring  defldenclea. 
The  survey  of  5.2  }3  x-ray  facilities  shows 
that  only  half  of  tl  e  Inspected  machines  had 
the  2.5  mm  of  ali  imlnum  filtration  recom- 
mended to  screen  <  ut  longer  x-rays  absorbed 
by  a  patient's  bo  ly  without  reaching  the 
film.  Only  15%  ol  the  facilities  added  the 
filtration  after  Ins]  ectlon. 
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rate  than  ear,  nose,  and  throat  specialists. 

John  C.  Vlllforti,  chief  of  the  NCRH's 
medical  and  occup  itlonal  radiological  pro- 
gram, said  the  PI  S  film  badge  program, 
which  monitors  exp  wure  in  federal  facilities, 
indilcatea  that  "thei  b's  no  reason  for  a  tech- 
nologist or  radlolog  st  to  be  exposed  to  dan- 
gerous levels  in  a  facility  that  has  been 
inspected  and  equl  pped  up  to  standards." 
But  VUlforth  ackn  iwledges  that  unmonl- 
tored  facilltlea — inc  luding  almost  all  ofllce 
x-ray  equipment  ui  sd  by  OPs — could  tell  a 
different  story.  "Ws  Just  don't  have  a  fix  on 
that,"  be  aald. 

Radiological  safety  for  both  patient  and 
doctor  has  been  a  U  ng-term  concern  for  Dr. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Hllleboe.  In  his  16-year  stint  as  New  York 
State's  health  commissioner,  he  initiated  an 
X-ray  equipment  inspection  progra  .  that 
waa  one  of  the  nation's  flrat  and  remaina  one 
of  the  beat.  Hla  aucceaaful  plan — atlll  the 
only  atate  law  llcenalng  x-ray  teehnlclana — 
eliminated  the  ahoe-fitting  fluoroacopea  that 
once  were  a  dangerovis  fixture  in  most  shoe 
stores,  and  Imposed  oontrola  on  chiroprac- 
tors' uae  of  x-rays. 

But  Dr.  Hllleboe'a  concern  with  radiologi- 
cal safety  began  long  before  he  came  to  New 
York.  It  had  its  t>eglnning,  by  coincidence, 
the  same  year  that  the  medical  profeeaion 
took  Ita  first  formal  steps  to  set  radiological 
standards.  In  1929,  the  Radiological  Society 
of  North  America  and  the  American  Roent- 
gen Ray  Society  formed  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  X-ray  and  Radium  Protection, 
which  Is  now  the  NCRP. 

In  that  year,  Herman  Hllleboe  waa  a  23- 
year-old  senior  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota Medical  School.  There  he  had  met  Dr. 
EdwaM  J.  Simons,  a  OP  in  the  small  town 
of  BwanvlUe,  Minn.,  who  was  In  the  univer- 
sity hospital  as  a  patient.  In  removing  a  sew- 
ing needle  from  a  seamstress'  hand,  Dr. 
Simons  bad  kept  hla  own  handa  in  the  beam 
of  a  fiuorosoope  for  20  minutes.  Within 
weeks,  the  bands  were  swollen  and  bloody, 
and  before  he  left  the  hospital.  Dr.  Simons 
had  five  fingers  amputated  and  extensive 
skin  grafts  on  the  others.  "I've  had  a  healthy 
respect  for  radiation  ever  since  then,"  Dr. 
Hllleboe  says. 

Needing  a  young  physician  to  help  him  in 
his  practice.  Dr.  Simons  offered  the  position 
to  young  Hllleboe.  Dr.  Hllleboe  acknowledges 
that  h«  was  more  Interested  In  marrying 
pretty  Alida  Champeau,  whom  he  had  met 
six  years  earlier  in  Red  Lake  Palls,  Minn., 
than  In  an  Internship.  Taking  advantage  of 
a  Minnesota  law  that  allowed  him  to  enter 
practice  before  Internship,  Dr.  Hllleboe 
married  Miss  Champeau  as  soon  as  he  gradu- 
ated and  boarded  the  train  for  Swanvllle. 

When  he  arrived.  Dr.  Simons  was  waiting 
on  the  platform.  That  evening.  Dr.  Hllleboe 
plunged  into  18  months  of  hard  work  as  a 
small-town  OP  by  delivering  two  bablea. 

One  Incident  during  that  time  had  a 
lasting  effect  on  him — and  Indeed,  on  public 
health  In  the  U^S..  Two  young  girls,  the 
daughters  of  the  school  board  chairman  and 
the  town  milkman,  developed  tuberculous 
meningitis.  Drs.  Simons  and  Hllleboe  had  to 
test  every  school  child  and  cow  In  the  area 
for  TB.  They  found  19  active  cases  and 
ordered  the  slaughter  of  thousands  of  dairy 
cows.  Out  of  this  experience  came  Dr.  Hille- 
boe's  first  publication  and  his  abiding  Inter- 
est In  tuberculosis. 

TB  AND  A  TUO  OF  WAX 

That  Interest  was  subordinated,  but  only 
for  a  time,  when  Dr.  Hllleboe  retiirned  to 
the  University  of  Minneaota  for  his  Intern- 
ship. On  its  completion,  he  was  given  a 
Rockefeller  Poundation  fellowship  In  pedi- 
atrics. This  Involved  some  work  In  the  uni- 
versity's Institute  of  Child  Welfare,  which 
aroused  Dr.  Hllleboe's  Interest  in  statistics 
and  epidemiology.  The  result  waa  a  fellow- 
ship in  public  health  and  epidemiology  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Hygiene  and 
Public  Health,  where  Dr.  Hllleboe  earned  a 
master's  degree  in  public  health  In  1935. 

He  spent  the  next  four  years  in  Minnesota 
as  head  of  the  state's  TB  and  crippled  chil- 
dren's program.  In  1939,  Dr.  Hllleboe  ac- 
cepted and  an  appointment  offered  by  U.S. 
Surgeon  General  Thomas  Parran  to  be  a 
senior  aaalstant  surgeon,  with  the  rank  of 
captain.  In  the  PHS  to  do  studlea  on  the 
epidemiology  and  natural  history  of  TB. 
After  a  brief  trip  to  E\irope  for  the  PHS 
that  summer,  he  retximed  to  find  himself 
the  center  of  a  tug  of  war  between  Dr. 
Parran  and  Harold  Stasaen,  then  the  newly 
elected  governor  of  Minneaota. 

Stassen   had   been   on  the   rifle   team   In 
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college  with  Or.  Hllleboe,  and  he  wanted  his 
former  classmate  to  head  the  medical  unit 
of  Minnesota's  social  welfare  department. 
"Stassen  twisted  Dr.  Parran's  arm  a  bit." 
Dr.  Hllleboe  recalls,  "so  I  took  leave  of 
abaence  from  the  PHS." 

In  his  new  position.  Dr.  Hllleboe  had  a 
chance  to  try  something  he  had  seen  during 
hla  European  tour — a  new  German  camera 
that  enabled  mass  acreening  for  TB  by  photo- 
graphing fluoroacopic  Imagea  on  35-mm.  film. 
He  had  a  similar  devioe  built  and  used  it 
succesafully  m  testa  on  1,200  children. 

After  Japan's  surptlae  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor, this  trial  suddenly  became  Important 
becauae  Or.  Hllleboe  waa  put  In  charge  ol 
a  program  to  screen  several  million  defense 
workers  for  TB.  And  when  the  PHS  estab- 
lished a  tuberculosis  division  in  1944,  he  be- 
came Its  bead.  In  1946,  he  moved  up  to  the 
rank  of  assistant  surgeon  general,  with  re- 
sponsibility for  the  TB  division  and  the  Di- 
vision of  Hospital  Survey  and  Construction. 

The  political  success  of  another  young 
Republican  the  following  year  caused  a  ma- 
jor change  in  Dr.  Hllleboe's  life.  Thomas  E. 
Dewey,  Just  elected  governor  of  New  York, 
was  seeking  a  replacement  for  health  com- 
missioner Edward  S.  Godfrey  Jr.,  who  had 
reached  the  mandatory  retirement  age  of  70. 
He  offered  the  Job  to  Dr.  Hllleboe. 

"I  told  Governor  Dewey  that  I  had  no  de- 
sire to  move,"  Or.  HlUboe  said.  "But  be 
contacted  me  again  a  month  later  and  asked 
me  to  come  to  bis  farm.  When  I  got  there, 
he  asked  me  to  name  the  conditions  under 
which  I  would  take  the  Job.  I  named  about 
ten.  Including  no  political  Interference,  com- 
plete access  to  the  governor's  ofllce,  and  free- 
dom to  appoint  medical  personnel.  He  ac- 
cepted all  of  them.  I  took  the  Job  reluctantly, 
but  It  was  probably  the  smartest  thing  I 
did." 

While  spending  16  hoiirs  a  day  running 
New  York's  5,000-employee  department,  Dr. 
Hllleboe  still  fotuid  time  to  play  a  significant 
role  In  radiological  safety  and  other  public 
health  movements.  "His  output  has  been  tre- 
mendous over  the  years,"  says  Or.  Berwyn 
Matttson.  executive  director  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association.  "He  has  contrib- 
uted in  almost  every  area  of  public  health — 
pediatrics,  tuberculosis,  and  more.  You  name 
it.  he's  done  It." 

But  the  pace  told.  Or.  Hllleboe  suffered  a 
coronary  attack  In  1961  and  another  In  1962. 
He  handed  In  his  resignation  In  1963  to  Join 
Columbia  Unlversty.  But  he  still  remains 
active  in  public  health  work.  "The  last  time 
I  saw  him  he  said  he  was  cutting  back  on 
committees,"  one  acquaintance  said.  "Then 
he  named  IB  or  18  that  he  belonged  to." 

During  these  years,  the  exposure  of  Ameri- 
cans to  medical  and  dental  x-rays  has  in- 
creased steadily.  An  NCRH  study  found  that 
m  1964,  108  mUUon  American— 58%  of  the 
population — were  exposed  to  diagnostic  x- 
rays.  A  total  of  506  million  x-ray  films  were 
made  during  the  year,  the  study  said.  While 
the  population  had  increased  by  5%  since 
1951.  the  NCRH  found,  the  annual  numl>er 
of  medical  x-ray  visits  was  up  by  8%. 

But  the  real  debate  rages  over  the  amoimt 
of  excess  radiation  that  patients  are  ex- 
posed to  and  the  damage  it  causes. 

Starting  point  of  the  debate  is  the  NCRH 
estimate  based  on  the  1964  study  of  radia- 
tion exposure.  The  unit  used  by  the  NCRH 
Is  the  Genetically  Significant  Dose  (GSD), 
an  Index  of  radiation  damage  to  the  genetic 
pool.  The  OSD  Is  determined  by  weighting 
each  gonadal  exposure  by  the  number  of  In- 
dividuals exposed  and  their  probable  con- 
tribution to  the  genetic  makeup  of  the  next 
generation.  Th\u,  a  high  radiation  exposure 
for  a  76-year-old  man  would  contribute 
nothing  to  the  OSD,  while  a  smaller  expo- 
sure of  a  20-year-old  girl  Is  heavily  weighted. 

The  effects  of  this  radiation  are  controver- 
sial. At  the  root  of  the  controversy  is  the 
"linear  hypothesis" — an  assumption  that  any 
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doae  of  radUUon,  however  small,  cauaea 
some  harm,  and  that  this  damage  increases 
linearly  as  radlaUon  expoaiire  accumulates 
with  time.  While  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  has  noted  that  "the  evidence  U  In- 
sufllcient  to  prove  either  the  hypotheeU  of  a 
(Umage  threshold  or  the  hypotheaU  of  no 
threshold  in  man  at  low  doeea,"  the  linear 
hypotbeala  U  stiU  used  as  the  baaU  for  esti- 
mates of  radiation  damage. 

A  different  approach  was  taken  by  Dr. 
Laurtston  S.  Taylor,  president  of  the  NCRP: 
•Probably  the  greatest  amount  of  Informa- 
tion that  we  have  and  the  most  Important 
piece  of  information  la  that  we  have  no  infor- 
mation at  all.  During  the  past  three  or  four 
decades  there  haa  been  a  conalstent  lack  of 
observed  effecta  of  radiation  at  low  doses  of 
the  tvpe  we  are  talking  about  in  medical 
radiology.  In  industry,  fallout,  or  any  of  the 
other  situations  short  of  nuclear  warfare  and 
major  accldenta.  I  can't  emphasize  too 
strongly  that  our  most  important  bit  of  in- 
formation la  the  consistent  absence  of  ob- 
served effects  of  low  doses  of  radiation." 

But  Dr.  Hllleboe  believes  the  absence  of 
visible  effecta  la  not  an  unmixed  blesalng. 
"Civic  leaders  and  most  voluntary  health  aa- 
Bocutlons  have  been  relatively  apathetic 
about  ionizing  radiation.  People  dont  die 
m  the  street,  children's  limbs  aren't  visibly 
crippled,  the  time  between  Initial  damage 
and  111  effecta  Is  long  and  the  relationship 
long  forgotten.  Too  many  other  problems 
seem  to  be  more  Important  and  have  a  higher 
priority." 

One  major  source  of  worry  Is  the  radiologi- 
cal examination  that  takes  place  outelde  the 
radiologist's  ofllce.  The  NCRH  study  found 
that  nearly  40%  of  all  medical  x-ray  proce- 
dures were  not  made  \mder  the  supervision  of 
radiologists,  although  the  figure  drops  to 
28  ^r  If  chest  x-ray  unite  and  industrial 
clinics  are  Included. 

CTTTTINO  THX   MILLnUDS 

The  safety  of  patlente  who  are  x-rayed  by 
the  small-town  physician  because  there  la 
no  practical  alternative  is  one  object  of  at- 
tention. "Ifa  a  tradeoff,"  said  the  NCRH's 
Vlllforth.  "In  their  favor  Is  the  low  work  load, 
perhaps  only  seven  or  eight  plates  a  week. 
Against  them  is  the  probabiUty  that  they 
have  old  equipment  which  may  be  Improp- 
erly shielded.  One  probably  compensates 
pretty  well  for  the  other." 

But  few  deny  that  there  U  room  for  im- 
provement. The  NCRH  estimates  that  the 
GSD  could  be  reduced  from  65  mllllrads  to 
only  19  mllllrads  annually  If  every  dlagnoeUc 
x-ray  machine  were  equipped  with  a  col- 
limator that  automatically  reduced  the  stee 
of  the  beam  to  match  the  film  size.  The 
NCRH  has  developed  such  a  collimator  and 
Is  talking  to  two  manufacturers  with  similar 
devices  to  encotirage  early  marketing  of  the 
coUlmatora.  VllUorth  says  the  automatic  col- 
limator would  add  about  $1,000  to  the 
$30.000-plus  cost  of  an  x-ray  faclUty. 

The  need  for  more  trained  personnel  U  also 
acknowledged.  NACOR  said  in  1966  that  the 
nvmiber  of  radiologlste  In  the  U.S.  Is  Increas- 
ing by  5.9%  annually,  while  demand  for  their 
services  grows  by  a  7J2%  annual  rate.  Since 
It  is  improbable  that  enough  radiologists  can 
be  trained  to  meet  the  need.  NACOR  said, 
•every  modem  educational,  administrative, 
and  technologic  means  must  be  Investigated 
to  Improve  the  efficiency  with  which  radio- 
logical service  Is  provided." 

A  more  controversial  proposal  is  state  U- 
censure  of  x-ray  technicians.  When  New  York 
began  licensing  technicians  In  1964,  there 
were  an  estimated  12,000  to  14.000  persona 
operating  x-ray  equipment  In  the  state.  Only 
7.200  of  them  took  and  passed  the  examina- 
tion required  for  licensing.  The  dropoute. 
Dr.  Hllleboe  believes,  included  many  who 
had  no  business  operating  an  x-ray  machine. 
Others  are  more  doubtful  about  licensure. 
"Everyone  who  works  for  a  radiologist  haa 
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two  years  of  training."  said  a  sptAeaman  for 
the  American  College  of  Radiology.  "The  more 
casual  operators,  who  are  more  likely  not 
to  have  thU  training,  see  only  a  smaU  num- 
ber of  patlente  who  represent  only  a  small 
percentagTbf  the  total  exposure." 

Future  efforU  In  radiological  safety  wUl 
conUnue  to  btdance  beneflte  against  possible 
damage.  Says  Dr.  Hllleboe:  "The  goals  of  a 
national  program  of  controlling  Ionizing 
radiation  stand  out  clearly — to  obtain  the 
full  beneflte  of  ionizing  radUUon  in  improv- 
ing and  maintaining  the  health  of  the  people 
without  paying  too  high  a  price  in  genetic 
and  somatic  damage." 

SlHAlOB  Hn«  RsaCAM  Vro  of  X-kat  Biu. 

Sacsaicknto. — ^Denaocratlc  state  senator 
said  Saturday  nine  years  of  work  have  gone 
"down  the  drain"  with  Gov.  Reagan's  veto  of 
his  bill  to  establish  licensing  and  regula- 
tion of  X-ray  technicians. 

Sen.  Anthony  C.  Bellenaon,  D-Beverly  HllU, 
said  the  veto  Is  "a  serious  blow  to  long  range 
protection  of  pubUc  health  In  CaUfomla." 

The  bill  would  have  eetabllshed  a  nine- 
member  RadUtlon  Safety  Board  In  the  Public 
Health  Department.  The  board  would  have 
certified  the  competence  of  X-ray  techni- 
cians, regulated  the  use  of  diagnostic  X-rays 
and  provided  for  the  conduct  of  X-ray  tech- 
nology schools. 

In  hla  veto  message,  the  Republican  gover- 
nor said  Friday  a  study  U  under  way  "to 
explore  the  proper  role  of  licensing  in  meet- 
ing California's  health  manpower  needs."  He 
said  consideration  of  Bellenson's  bill  should 
be  deferred  "so  that  the  subject  matter  of  the 
blU  may  be  considered  and  coordinated  with 

this  study."  ,_^.  . 

Bellenson  called  that  reason  "flimsy  and 

Irrelevant." 
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TWO  MARYLAND  SOLDIERS  KILLED 
IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  KAKTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  10,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  Prank  H.  Johns  and  2d  Lt.  Lawrence 
R.  Bullen,  two  fine  young  soldiers  from 
Maryland,  were  killed  recently  in  Viet- 
nam. I  would  like  to  commend  their 
courage  and  honor  their  mranory  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the 
Record: 

AanT  Pkivatb,  LmrrENANT  Prom  State  Die  in 
Vietnam 

The  PenUgon  listed  two  more  Maryland 
service  men  yesterday  as  having  been  killed 
In  Vietnam — one  an  Army  private  first  claae 
from  East  Baltimore  and  the  other  an  Army 
lieutenant  from  Oxford. 

Reported  dead  from  battle  wounds  were: 
Pfc.  Prank  H.  Johns  and  2d  Lt.  Lawrence  R. 
Bullen.  ,^   ^ 

Private  Johns  had  been  In  Vietnam  less 
t-ban  a  month.  He  was  reported  missing  in 
action  Friday,  and  Army  officials  notified  his 
famUy  Tuesday  that  he  had  been  kUled. 

BASKETBALL   PLATES 

His  mother,  Mrs.  Deloree  Howard,  of  306 
BaUou  court,  said  her  son  had  received  nu- 
merous trophies  as  a  neighborhood  basket- 
ball player.  She  said  he  had  Just  been 
certified  as  a  maintenance  man  by  the  Job 
Corps  when  he  waa  drafted  Into  the  Army. 

Private  Johns  turned  21  last  January.  He 
was  bom  In  Northwest  Baltimore,  but  since 
the  age  of  6  he  had  lived  In  East  Baltimore 
With  his  parente. 

Hla  father,  George  Johns,  lives  In  the  600 
block  lifoeher  street. 


Private  Johns  completed  the  Seventh 
grade  at  Dunbar  Senior  High  School. 

Besides  his  parents,  he  Is  survived  by  a 
brother,  James;  his  grandparente,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Mugerson,  and  several  couaina. 

Ueutenant  Bullen,  the  21-year-old  son  of 
Mn.  Margaret  D.  Bullen,  died  Augiist  26 
frcan  bull*t  wounds  received  earlier,  accord- 
ing to  a  spokesman  for  the  Department  oC 
Defense. 

He  was  a  1966  graduate  of  Easton  High 
School,  and  enlisted  in  the  Army  three 
montha  after  graduation. 

Lieutenant  Bullen  received  hie  oflleer 
training  at  Port  Bragg,  N.C.,  and  took  ad- 
vanced training  In  HawaU  before  being  aa- 
slgned  to  Vietnam  in  April. 

He  waa  a  member  of  Company  B,  4rth  Bat- 
talion, 2Ist  Infantry  Regiment,  11th  Brigade. 

At  home  he  was  active  in  the  Oxford 
Volunteer  Fire  Company  and  the  Boy  Sooute 
of  America. 

In  addition  to  hie  mother,  Ueutenant 
Bullen  Is  survived  by  his  father,  Samuel  R. 
Bullen,  and  a  brother,  Patrick  R.  Bullen  of 
Oxford. 


JOEY  BISHOP  IS  TRULY  A  KING 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  10,  1968 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed heartening  when  a  person  in  public 
life  takes  the  time  and  effort  to  aid  those 
less  fortunate — and  what  worthier  cause 
is  there  than  crippled  children? 

Joey  Bishop  is  such  a  man.  Over  the 
past  weekend  in  Philadelphia,  this  man 
who  commands  multimillion  audiences 
on  his  regular  show,  gave  up  his  own 
show  to  spend  17  hours  in  front  of  the 
TV  cameras  to  raise  money  for  a  new 
wing  at  Children's  Hospital  of  Philadel- 
phia and  finance  summer  camp  activities 
sponsored  for  crippled  children  by  the 
Variety  Club. 

With  returns  still  coming  in,  the  tele- 
thon has  already  raised  $700,000  from 
generous  people  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 
I,  myself,  had  the  opportunity  of  sitting 
in  on  the  telethon  telephones  and  accept- 
ing pledges  to  this  worthy  effort.  It  was 
a  heart-warming  experience. 

In  addition  to  tribute  paid  to  Joey 
Bishop,  special  thanks  are  due  as  well  to 
WPIL-TV,  a  Triangle  station,  which 
made  its  facilities  available  for  this  entire 
period:  to  Philadelphia  Tent.  Variety 
Clubs  International,  which  was  the  spon- 
sor; to  Harold  Salkind,  who  spent  not 
only  many  weeks  in  preparation,  but  also 
17  hours  of  straight  production  as  co- 
ordinator for  the  local  Variety  Club;  and 
to  Ralph  Pries,  of  Philadelphia,  chief 
barker  of  Variety  Clubs  International, 
who  gave  time,  effort,  and  encouragement 
in  this  endeavor. 

On  September  10,  the  PhUadelphia 
Inquirer  editorially  expressed  the  thanks 
of  Philadelphia  to  Joey  Bishop.  That 
editorial  follows: 

Bishop  Is  Teult  a  King 
Philadelphia  has  always  been  proud  of 
Joey  Bishop,  and  with  excellent  reason,  but 
that  pride  has  never  been  more  deeply  felt 
than  during  his  tremendous  17-hour  per- 
formance at  the  weekend  telethon  to  raise 
money  for  the  benefit  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 
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Into  Public  Law  86-90.  we,  and  then  In  time 
our  allies  have  conducted  ten  annual  weeks 
m  symbolic  behalf  of  the  captive  nations  as 
one  of  the  chief  keys  to  the  security  of  the 
Free  World  and  the  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence of  all  nations.  A  tradition  has  been 
built  and  wildly  maintained.  Tills  la  no 
mean  feat,  considering  the  powerful  forces 
that  liave  In  this  long  period  mUltated 
against  the  resolution  and  have  sought  the 
elimination  of  the  Week. 

At  the  time  of  the  tenth  observance  many 
friends  inquired  of  the  writer  as  to  how  he 
now  felt  about  the  movement,  its  rate  of 
growth,  the  main  obstacles  confronting  it. 
the  reactions  of  the  Red  regimes,  and  its 
pp^pects  and  institutional  significance. 
Having  been  in  it  from  the  very  beginning, 
the  writer  was  asked  on  both  TV  and  radio 
programs  to  assess  these  ten  observances  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  "Do  you  think  it  has 
accomplished  wtiat  it  set  out  to  do?"  "How 
has  't^e  disintegration  of  the  Communist 
monolith'  affected  the  course  and  goals  of 
the  movement?"  "Why  hasn't  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  received  far  greater  publicity  in 
the  United  States  than  has  actually  been  the 
case?"  "What  do  you  think  of  its  future?" 
"Are  the  captive  nations  still  captive?" 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  dom- 
inated the  dlacusslons  during  the  tenth  ob- 
servance. And  this  article  contains  the  an- 
swers that  were  given  to  these  and  other 
questions  raised  by  Interested  and  concerned 
Americans.  Actually,  many  of  these  ques- 
tions aren't  new.  They've  been  raised  time 
and  time  again  in  the  past.  But  for  some  rea- 
son, perhaps  the  "lOth"  itself,  they  received 
more  widespread  currency  than  before.  Thus, 
in  a  real  sense,  this  presentation  Is  an  ac- 
counting of  one's  observations  and  reflec- 
tions on  a  movement  that  will  enjoy  a  tenth 
anniversary  in  1969,  during  the  week  of 
July  13-19.  The  observations  and  reflections 
are  purposed  not  only  to  answer  the  recur- 
ring questions  but  also  to  penetrate  the  con- 
fetti diplomacy  of  this  decade  which  has 
reaUy  caused  many  to  aak  these  questions. 
TBB  Hu  or  com  am  dxflomact 

Of  ooiuM,  the  easy  approach  would  be  to 
answer  these  dominant  questions  in  a  yes 
or  no  fashion  and  then  refer  the  questioner 
to  a  mass  of  Uterature  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject for  nearly  a  decade.  Yes,  the  Week  Is 
accomplishing  what  It  set  out  to  do.  The 
so-called  disintegration  of  the  Communist 
monoUth  favorably  reinforces  the  course  and 
goals  of  the  movement,  particularly  the  force 
of  patriotic  nationalism  which  the  Resolu- 
tion stresses.  At  the  start.  Captive  Nations 
Week  received  world-wide  publicity,  but  as 
many  in  powerful  places  began  to  fear  Its 
implications,  the  pressure  was  on  to  play  it 
down  as  much  as  possible.  The  future  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  la  guaranteed  by  the  con- 
gresslonal  resolution  Itself;  so  long  as  there 
are  the  captive  nations  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  elsewhere,  the  Week  has  its  existential 
basis  for  the  long  and  substantiating  future. 
Needless  to  say,  squabbles  and  rivalries  be- 
tween and  among  totalitarian  Communist 
Parties,  which  dominate  the  regimes  of  the 
Red  states,  do  not  make  the  peoples,  the  na- 
tions themselves,  any  leas  captive. 

In  this  period  of  confetti  diplomacy,  with 
paper  treaties  and  paper  bridges  of  under- 
standing as  far  as  the  captive  nations  are 
concerned,  these  are  the  direct  and  well- 
substantiated  answers  to  the  prevailing  ques- 
tions of  the  moment.  The  factual  bases  and 
detailed  background  to  these  specific  an- 
swers can  be  easily  acquired  by  consulting 
the  outstanding  literature  on  this  funda- 
mental subject.  The  book  by  Professor  Smal- 
Stockl  will  give  the  Inquirer  a  keen  insight 
into  the  captive  non- Russian  nations  In  the 
Soviet  Union.'  This  dimension  Is  a  blind  spot 
for  most  Americans.  The  writer's  own  current 
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work  provides  in  outline  the  mlgin,  develop- 
ment, and  meaningful  ramlfloations  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  tiaditlon  and  Institu- 
tion.* Tttm  book  has  received  many  favorable 
reviews,  but  the  one  that  Intrigues  the  au- 
thor starts  this  way,  "This  is  an  impassioned 
volume  in  which  the  author  depicts  the 
United  States  as  a  gigantic  fool,  unwilling 
to  b»  oonvlnoed  of  Russian  ruthleesness  and 
unwiUing  to  react  positively  to  the  Commu- 
nists' continual  aggression."  *  Where  the  pas- 
sion oomaa  in  the  writer  himself  oan't  tell, 
but  for  the  most  extensive  doctuntatatlon  of 
the  subject,  the  reader  will  flnd  this  volume 
valuable. 

During  this  decade  numeroiis  other  source 
materials  came  into  being  to  analyse  the 
congressional  resolution,  deacrlbe  the  mean- 
ing of  the  movement,  and  to  Justify  its 
existence  in  the  light  of  changing  develop- 
□tents  in  the  Red  Empire.  The  book  Captive 
Nationa  Week:  Red  Nightmare,  Freedom's 
Hope  furnishes  an  excellent  account  of  Con- 
gress' role  In  the  annual  Week.*  "Why  Captive 
Nations  Week?"  Is  an  informative  article. 
pdnttng  out  that  despite  the  Chinese- 
Russian  rift  and  other  rifts  in  the  Red 
Empire,  more  than  37  nations  are  still  held 
captive  in  the  Red  Empire.'  A  background 
article  on  "The  Roots  of  Russia"  still  goes 
a  long  way  in  contributing  to  an  understand- 
ing of  Moscow's  current  repressions  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  Its  heavy  Involvement  In  the 
Middle  Bast  and  in  Asia,  and  Its  grMluated 
handling  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  crisis.*' As  we 
shall  see  more  clearly  with  the  passing  of  the 
years,  the  real  enemy  is  not  the  mythology 
of  Conununlsm,  at  best  a  psycho-poUtic.il 
tool  of  deception  and  assigned  philosophical 
respectability,  but  rather  a  crude  Soviet  Rus- 
sian imperio-colonlallsm.  which  was  well  de- 
pleted with  reference  to  Captive  Nations  Week 
a  few  years  ago.''  The  mythical  Independence 
of  Riunanla.  the  introduction  of  Lleberman- 
ism  In  the  U.S.Slt.,  the  squeals  of  a  Castro 
and  the  rantlngs  of  Peking,  the  demands  for 
Czecho-Slovak  reform,  and  the  continued 
meanderings  of  a  Tito,  none  of  these  super- 
flclal  developments  have  in  any  way  altered 
the  main  thmst  of  Soviet  Russian  imperlo- 
ooloniallsm. 

Equally  applicable  to  today's  conditions  as 
they  were  only  a  few  years  ago  are  a  dozen 
pieces  on  the  captive  nations.  For  example. 
"Captive  Nations  vs.  Red  States"  advances  the 
crucial  distinction  between  the  nation,  the 
people  Itself,  and  the  Red-dominated  state. 
and  explodes  the  whole  notion  of  building 
bridges  that  serve  to  entrench  the  Commu- 
nist apparatus.'  Too  often,  Americans  fall  to 
draw  this  basic  distinction,  as  shown  by  the 
erroneous  concept  of  Communist  nation,  and 
fall  for  schemes  which  only  on  balance  con- 
duce to  the  benefit  of  the  particular  Red 
regime.  Another  example  Is  the  fundamental 
deterrent  value  of  the  captive  nations,  taken 
as  a  whole,  against  the  outbreak  of  a  global 
war.'  With  rampant  insecurity  sown  for  the 
Red  regimes,  the  oppressed  peoples  could 
alter  the  aggressive  designs  of  these  regimes 
There  isn't  one  such  regime  that  doesn't  sup- 
port the  aggression  of  Hanoi  against  the  Re- 
public of  South  Vietnam.  "Forget  the  Captive 
Nations?"  has  been  the  prime  objective  of 
Moscow  and  Its  syndicate  members,  but  as 
the  article  with  this  title  clearly  demon- 
strates, the  realization  of  this  aim  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  would  be  a  tre- 
mendous psycho-political  victory  for  the  Red 
aggressors." 

Despite  all  that  has  been  written,  said, 
and  done  about  the  captive  nations  and  their 
significance  for  world  peace  and  freedom, 
the  course  pursued  by  two  Administrations 
In  this  decade  has  been  detrimental  to  the 
cause  of  these  nations  and  inhibiting  to  the 
movement  in  the  Free  World.  Added  to  this 
has  been  the  protracted  Ignorance  and  even 
lUogic  on  the  part  of  several  of  our  popular 
opinion  media.  The  evidence  also  shows  a 
certain  amount  of  insincerity  and  self-de- 
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featlng  expediency  concerning  our  policies 
toward  the  Red  regimes  and  the  captive  na- 
tions in  thU  era  of  confetti  diplomacy. 

As  the  writer  pubUcly  stated  before  an 
ofllclal  body  of  the  1968  Republican  National 
CkMiventlon,  both  Administrations  In  the  60's 
have  pursued  "a  confetti  diplomacy  In  regard 
to  the  main  enemy,  which  can  be  accurately 
depicted  as  the  international  dimension 
of  the  credibility  gap."  "  The  statement  con- 
tinued, "The  whole  train  of  paper-making — 
the  Teet  Ban  Treaty,  Consular  Convention. 
Outer  Space  Treaty,  the  Nou-Prollferatton 
one  and  even  the  Mosoow-New  York  filght 

fun are  so  much  confetti  on  the  scale  of 

fundamental  problems,  serving  to  hoodwink 
our  people  as  to  the  harsh  realities  In  the  Red 
Empire  and  the  real  threats  to  our  security. 
The  Consular  Treaty,  as  written,  doesn't 
even  make  semantic  sense.  These  superficial- 
ities tend,  in  the  myopic  tradition  of  the 
Roosevelt  Administration  over  two  decades 
ago,  to  convey  an  implicit  partnership  be- 
tween Independent  America  and  Imperlo- 
Colonlallst  Moscow.  None  of  these  treaties 
Is  of  any  concrete  net  advantage  to  lu,  and 
each  Is  of  nothlng-to-lose-much-to-galn  ad- 
vantage to  Moscow.  The  confetti  helps  to  en- 
shroud the  real  enemy  of  Soviet  Russian 
Imperio-colonlallsm  and  its  communist  weap- 
ons which  are  dramatically  at  work  today 
m  Csecho-Slovakla." 

With  regard  to  the  captive  nations,  which 
after  aU  involves  the  basic  issues  of  Soviet 
Russian  power,  aggression,  and  continual 
threat  to  the  independence  of  nations  in  the 
Free  World,  the  crucial  point  is  the  virtual 
surrender  by  the  United  States  of  its  enor- 
mous Ideologic  power  in  favor  of  what  is 
deemed  a  pragmatic  "Soviet-American  sur- 
vival pact.""  The  fear  of  "mutual  annihi- 
lation." or  better  "nuclearltis,"  U  what  sup- 
posedly has  led  us  to  placate  Moscow  with 
(Qndamentally  meaningless  treaties  as  far 
as  the  main  Issues  are  concerned,  to  play 
down  the  cause  of  the  captive  nations,  to 
permit  the  hUtorlc  meaning  and  significance 
ol  America  in  terms  of  national  independ- 
ence and  self-determination  to  seriously  cor- 
rode, and,  as  Franklin  Roosevelt  attempted 
to  do  In  a  period  devoid  of  nuclear  weapons, 
to  consummate  an  implicit  partnership  with 
the  last  remaining  empire  of  its  size  (or  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  maintaining  world 
peace.  We  have  even  sacrificed  an  across-the- 
board  superiority  in  weaponry  for  a  tenuous 
parity  in  order  to  display  our  national  de- 
sire and  want  for  a  llve-and-let-llve  exist- 
ence. These  are  the  dangerous  straits  into 
which  Moscow's  sklUful  policy  of  "peaceful 
coexistence"  has  led  us.    : 

It  is  no  accident  as  concerns  the  Tenth  Cap- 
tive Nationa  Week  Observance  and  the  forth- 
coming elections  In  the  United  States  that 
for  demonstration  effect  Moscow  plunged 
into  a  gestural  rash  of  ratifying  the  Consular 
Convention,  advancing  and  signing  the  non- 
proliferation  pact,  calling  for  new  talks  on 
control  of  missile  systems,  and  opening  up 
the  Moscow-New  York  fUght  run.  It  sought 
certain  responses  and  successfully  obtained 
them.  Reveling  In  the  web  of  confetti  di- 
plomacy. President  Johnson,  who  still  thinks 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  nation,  views  all  this 
as  having  "proved  that  our  two  countries  can 
behave  as  responsible  members  of  the  family 
of  nations.  And  that  is  a  very  hopeful  sign 
Indeed.""  Not  realizing  that  all  this  has 
been  from  Moscow's  viewpoint  a  vital  and 
Integral  part  of  its  Cold  War  against  the 
United  States,  he  sees  it  as  steps  toward  the 
cessation  of  the  Cold  War  for  "I  believe,"  he 
naively  proclaims,  "that  the  old  antagonisms 
which  we  caU  the  Cold  War  must  fade — and 
will  fade." 

Viewed  against  the  real  backgroimd  of 
Russian  Cold  War  operations  on  all  conti- 
nents, the  responses  to  Moscow's  diplomatic 
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maneuvers  are  almost  Pavlovlan  in  nature. 
This  was  shown,  too.  in  the  President's  proc- 
lamation of  Ci^tlve  Nations  Week  which, 
Issued  on  July  10,  reads  as  follows: 

"THK    WHTTK    HOUSB. 
"A    PaOCUllIATTON    OH   CAPTIVX    NATIONS    WEXK, 
1968,     BT     THE     PaXSmENT    OF     THE    UNITED 
STATES,   or   AMEEICA 
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"Whereas  the  Joint  resolution  approved 
J»ily  17,  1959  (73  Stat.  212)  authorizes  and 
requests  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  Issue  a  proclamation  each  year 
deelgnaUng  the  third  week  in  July  as  'Captive 
Nations  Week'  untU  such  time  as  freedom 
and  Independence  shall  have  been  achieved 
for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world;  and 
"Whereas  human  freedom,  national  Inde- 
pendence, and  Justice  are  fundamental  rights 
of  all  peoples;  and 

"Whereas  the  enjoyment  of  these  rights, 
to  which  all  peoples  Justly  aspire,  remains 
severely  limited  or  denied  in  many  areas  of 
the  world;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
keeping  with  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
founded,  has  sought  consistently  to  promote 
the  observance  of  fundamental  human  rights 
throughout  the  world; 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  JiUy  14, 
1968  as  Captive  NaUons  Week. 

"In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  tenth  day  of  July  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety- third. 

"Ltndon  B.   Johnson. 
One  need  only  compare  this  proclamation 
vrtth  previous  ones  to  appreciate  the  trend 
of  ideologic  emasculation  so  necessary  to  the 
lUuEory  content  of  oiu'  confetti  diplomacy. 
For  one,  the  Secretary  of  State's  signature  has 
been  quietly  disposed  of  in  order  to  reduce 
the  proclamation's  official  standing.  Also,  in 
sharp   contrast    to   all    preceding   proclama- 
Uons,  the  1968  one  disposed  of  the  President's 
public  invitation  "I  invite  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  observe  this 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities, and  I  urge  them  to  give   renewed 
devotion  to  the  Just  aspirations  of  all  peo- 
ples for  national  Independence  and  human 
liberty."   This   Is   highly   indicative   of   the 
sorry  state  we  have  drifted  Into  while  Moscow 
feverishly  promotes  Ita  Cold  War  operations. 
A   quick   glance  at  these   operations  en- 
compasses an  unrelenting  drive  to  demolish 
NATO,  to  convert  the  Mediterranean  into  a 
Red  lake,  to  establish  Russian  hegemony  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  to  undermine  all  Free 
Asian     efforte     toward     expanded     freedom. 
Working  directly  and  also  through  Red  syn- 
dicate members  and  Communist  Parties  in 
the  Free  World.  Moscow  is  striking  different 
keys  and  playing  various  times  tis  it  extends 
ita  Interests  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica.   Through    necessary    Intermediation,    It 
naturally  has  a  keen  Interest  in  political  war- 
fare developmenta  on  the  American  terrain. 
Woven  into  all   of  this,    its  anti-American 
propaganda  continues  at  a  high  pitch.  Upon 
the  assassination  of  Senator  Kennedy,  Toss 
didn't  hesitate  to  call  It  "a  new.  convincing 
example  of  the  terrifying  gangster  'democ- 
racy' In  the  United  States."  »  Moscow's  gov- 
ernment paper  hammered  away  at  the  old 
reliable,  "Imperialism  carries  violence  within 
Itself,"  "  and  Breshnev  let  it  be  known  that 
the  United   States  is  a  "rotting  society,  a 
degrading  society,  a  decadent  society,"  words 
with  an  old  Hltlerlan  ring."  Such  statements 
are  a  dally  diet  in  Moscow's  propaganda  net- 
work, and  the  chief  aggressive  thrust  against 
the  United  States  has  been  and  is  psycho- 
political,  for  which  this  country  In  Ita  Illu- 
sions  of   peace   and   co-engagement   is   ill- 
prepared. 
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PKOraACTSD  lONORANCX  ON  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

One  of  the  paramount  objectives  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  Is  the  education  of  the 
American  people  regarding  the  captive  na- 
tions, e^>eclally  those  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  thU  decade,  remarkable  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  respect.  But  we  would  be  de- 
luding ourselves  to  think  that  the  task  is 
close ,to  completion.  If  this  were  so.  our  policy 
towt^rd  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Red  empire 
would  be  sensibly  different.  Much  remains  to 
be  done  to  overcome  and  eradicate  numerous 
strands  of  protracted  ignorance  and  even 
obscurantism  In  many  sectors  of  our  Nation. 
For  a  more  thorough  study  of  this  unfor- 
tunate condition  the  reader  might  well  flnd 
several  sections  of  my  book  on  The  Vulner- 
able Russians  of  profitable  worth.  Here,  let 
us  Just  cite  a  few  examples  where  public 
opinion  Is  being  swayed.  A  columnist  who 
has    been    taunting    former    Vice    President 
Nixon  for  his  performance  with  Niklta  Khru- 
shchev back  in  1969,  writes  that  "Just  before 
he  arrived.  Congress  had  passed  the  so-called 
Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution  calling  for 
the  liberty  of  the  'captive  nations'  of  Latvia, 
Lithuania  and  Estonia,  now  under  the  Soviet 
Union."  "  This  balderdash  is  aggravated  later 
when  In  another  article  the  reader  Is  told 
that  the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution 
"was  a  resolution  periodically  passed  at  the 
initiative  of  certain  Baltic  refugees,  calling 
for    the    liberation    of    Estonia,    Latvia    and 
Lithuania,  now  part  of  the  Soviet."  "  This  Is 
the  kind  of  nonsense  being  fed  the  American 
people.  It  Is  doubtful  that  the  writers  ever 
read  the  resolution,  which  goes  far  beyond 
the  captive  Baltic  states,  had  never  anything 
to  do  with  the  Initiative  of  "Baltic  refugees." 
and   is   not   periodically   passed.   With   their 
nonsense  as  a  background,  the  reader  can 
safely  discount  much  of  what  they  say  about 
Nixon.  The  second  chapter  In  my  work  on 
"Nixon's  Testimony  of   American   Bewilder- 
ment" presenta  an  objective  account  of  the 
episode. 

In  his  acceptance  speech  in  Miami,  Mr. 
Nixon  emphasized.  "To  find  the  truth,  to 
seek  the  truth  and  to  live  with  the  truth, 
that's  what  we  will  do.""  Should  he  win. 
ample  opportunity  will  arise  to  apply  this 
commitment  In  connection  with  the  captive 
nations.  Surely,  in  the  hoped-for  environ, 
ment  stetementa  such  as  this — "Khrushchev 
was  then  nettled  because  Just  before  Nixon's 
departure,  the  U.S.  Congress  had  adopted  a 
routine  resolution  referring  to  the  slave  peo- 
ples within  the  Soviet  orbit" — could  scarcely 
thrive.*"  The  writer,  who  availed  himself  of 
the  first  New  York  to  Moscow  run.  slgnlfi- 
cantiy  during  CapUve  Nations  Week,  evi- 
dently doesn't  know  how  the  supposedly 
routine  resolution  emerged,  and  for  him  the 
U.S.SJI.  Is  a  "nation." 

Considering  the  appeasement  and  diplo- 
matic confetti  atmosphere  in  this  country, 
it  was  no  easy  task  to  promote  a  captive  na- 
tions plank  in  the  1968  RepubllcanJ-latform. 
It  is  a  general  plank  that  falls  to  infclude  the 
captive  naUons  of  Asia  and  Cuba.  Some  of 
the  reactions  in  the  press  cause  one  to  won- 
der about  Journalistic  knowledgeabllity  and 
honesty.  In  a  supposedly  interpretative  report 
one  writer  views  It  as  "the  usual  anachro- 
nistic references  to  the  'oaptlve  nations' 
of  Eastern  Europe."  as  though  that  are.i  is 
free,  independent,  and  self-determining." 
The  editors  of  the  Washington  Post  display 
their  usual  fatuousness  and  disregard  for 
honest  expression  In  an  editorial  that  gloate 
over  the  generaUty  of  the  plank,  excluding 
any  enumeration  of  the  captive  nations  such 
as  occurred  In  the  forthright  1964  Republican 
Platform."  With  silly  Intent.  Armenia  Is  com- 
pared with  Quebec  and  "the  Ukraine"  was 
supposed  to  have  been  captured  between 
1960  and  1964.  As  for  JoumaUstlc  honesty, 
the  reader  should  compare  this  editorial  with 
the  Post's  April  "28  one  on  the  "Cause  of  the 
Ukraine,"  where  concerning  Ukrainian  Inde- 
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runarkable  is  the  fact  that 
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>f  the  issues  at  hand, 
important  development 
1987  when  the  first  con- 
Anti-Communist  League 
jn  on  the  10th  Observance 
Week.    The    resolution 
effort  on  the  part  of  its 
affiliates,  representing  over  80 
the   captive   nations 
Meeting  in  Taipei,  Free  China, 
^  ^ACL  enthusiastically  un- 
implec  lent  the  resolution  in  the 
understood  quite  well  the 
ture  of  the  world  struggle 
element   Involved.   Thus,   If 
sleep  Ing  giant  follows  the  pres- 
.  the  captive  nations  cause 
support  from  thoee  na- 
threatened  on  an   overt 
Smplre.  Better  that  its  fu- 
b  T  firm  hearts  rather  than 


for  our  relatively  de- 
sfcrength,  there  has  been  no 
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other  factor  that  the  Red  totalltarlans  have 
dreaded  more  than  the  Captive  Nations  Reso- 
lution and  Week.  This  expressed  fear  is  not, 
as  some  simpletons  have  scoffed  at,  induced 
by  the  resolution  and  the  Week  themselves, 
but  rather  by  their  Implications,  potential 
Implementation,  and  practical  ramifications. 
The  nature  of  the  prime  enemy,  the  essential 
history  of  the  Red  Empire,  the  victims  of 
this  tragic  history,  the  essence  of  victory  over 
it.  and  a  firm  basis  for  psycho-political  ac- 
tion— all  these  fundamental  ingredients  are 
in  the  resolution  and  the  forum  of  the  annual 
Week.  It  requires  only  some  sober  reflection 
to  discern  these.  Moscow  recognized  all  this 
Instantly,  and  as  the  following  samples  show, 
so  have  Its  syndicate  members: 

Niklta  S.  Khrushchev.  July  1050:  "ThU 
reoolutlon  stinks."  (Then,  according  to  Vice 
President  Nlzon,  "he  spelled  out  whfit  be 
meant  in  earthy  four-letter  words.")  " 

Khrushchev,  October  1060:  "Take,  for  in- 
stanoe,  the  much-to-be-regretted  decision  of 
the  American  Congress  to  hold  the  so-called 
'Captive  Nations  Week'  and  to  pray  for 
their  liberation.  In  this  case  words  other 
than  'rolling  back'  were  used,  but  the  gist 
remained  the  same,  the  same  appeal  for 
interference  in  other  people's  affairs."  "• 

Nicholas  V.  Podgorny,  UJW.,  October  lOflO: 
"Some  members  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  who 
apparently  are  not  too  busy  with  state  affairs, 
deliver  'moving'  speeches,  using  the  same 
mimeographed  crib  concerning  the  so-called 
'week    of   captive   nations'  .  .  .  "" 

Moscow,  1961:  "It  la  not  at  all  fortuitous 
that  this  time  the  farce  presented  by  the 
■Captive  Nations  Week'  should  coincide  with 
the  hullabaloo  created  by  American  propa- 
ganda around  the  West  Berlin  question."  "^ 
(Khrushchev  again  denounced  the  Week  at 
the  Communist  Party  Congress  in  October, 
1961.) 

"On  the  basis  of  the  'weeks'  held  in  the 
past,  we  already  know  what  these  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  represent — unbridled  antl- 
Sovlet  and  antl-conununlst  slander  .  .  .  Yee. 
it  is  only  thanks  to  American  bayonets  that 
oppressors  of  freedom  and  blood-thirsty  dic- 
tators are  sustained  in  power  In  a  number 
of  countries  of  the  Latin  American  continent 
and  Southeastern  Asia."" 

Moscow,  1962:  (In  1962  the  Russian  im- 
perlo-coionlallsts  scored  a  victory  in  getting 
UNESCO  to  publish  the  scandalous  and 
fraudulent  Equality  of  Rights  Between  Races 
and  Nationalities  in  the  USSR.) 

"Is  It  not  high  time  to  discontinue  the 
'Captive  Nations  Week'  in  the  United  States? 
That  is  just  as  much  a  dead  horse  as  the 
'Hungarian  Question.' "  " 

Moscow.  January  1963:  "The  President  of 
the  United  States.  losing  his  sense  of  reality, 
has  declared  'a  week  of  the  Captive  Nations' 
and  Is  trying  to  turn  attention  away  from 
the  struggle  of  the  Negroes  for  their  libera- 
tion." 

Pravda,  Moscow.  July  8,  1963:  "Kennedy 
Is  a  third-class  clown  proclaiming  Captive 
Nations  Week,  which  Is  a  despicable  animal 
campaign  of  the  U.S.  ruling  circles." 

Pyongyang  Hadlo.  N.  Korea,  July  10.  1963: 
"With  every  passing  year  'Captive  Nations 
Week'  becomes  a  nuisance.  The  stupid  situa- 
tion in  which  the  Washington  legislators  and 
rulers  found  themselves  Is  becoming  evident 
even  for  those  who  earnestly  propagate  the 
imperialistic  policy  of  the  n.S.A." 

levestia,  Moscow,  July  15.  1964:  "An  an- 
nual, pitiful  undertaking.  One  could  treat 
it  as  a  ioke  .  .  .  One  could  treat  it  like  that. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  an  annual  undertaking  orga- 
nized by  men  who  having  long  since  lost  con- 
tact with  their  actions,  is  supported  by  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  by  a  proclamation  of  the 
President  of  the  U.S." 

Trybuna  Ludu,  Poland,  July  27,  1065: 

Mikhail  Suslov,  chief  Russian  ideolog^lst. 
Vilnius,  Lithuania,  July  17,  1965.  "Especially 
disgusting  Is  the  villainous  demagogy  of  the 
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imperialistic  chieftains  of  the  United  States. 
Bach  year  they  organise  the  so-called  cap- 
tive nations  week,  hypocritically  pretending 
to  be  defenders  of  nations  that  have  escaped 
from  their  yoke.  These  International  gen- 
darmes, stranglers  of  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence, would  like  again  to  enslave  the  free 
nations  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 
But  that  will  never  happen." 

Political  Affairs.  1966:  "CrimlnaU  ...  are 
active  in  the  organizations  of  the  so-called 
'captive  nations'  .  .  .  have  their  own  press 
and  conduct  war-lncltlng  activities  through 
demonstrations,  picket  lines,  etc.  ...  are 
often  connected  with  similar  organizations 
in  other  countries  in  Europe  and  Latin 
America." 

/svesMa.  July  7.  1967:  "The  thing  U  that 
every  year  In  July  the  rulers  In  Washington 
put  on  an  eye-sore  of  a  propaganda  spectacle, 
titled  'Captive  Nations  Wee':'  .  .  .  This  time 
the  advent  of  the  notorious  'Week'  is  being 
violently  commented  upon  by  the  reaction- 
ary American  Press." 

These  are  only  a  meager  portion  of  the 
vehemence  and  vituperation  poured  on  this 
movement.  What,  above  ail,  the  totalitarian 
Red  regimes  need  Is  relative  security  and 
stability  In  their  empire  In  order  to  gain 
necessary  time  for  political  and  economic 
consolidation,  reconciliation  between  and 
among  the  squabbling  Communist  Parties, 
more  technologic  progress  and  augmented 
material  means  to  meet  expanding  Cold  War 
commitments  In  the  underdeveloped  world, 
and  greater  overall  military  strength  to  chal- 
lenge directly  the  power  of  the  United  States. 
The  c  .ptlve  nations  cause  strikes  at  the  very 
basis  of  their  strategic  plan  for  the  years 
ahead. 

TOWARD  THE    lOTH   ANHn-ERSART    OF 
CAPTIVE    NATIONS    WEEK 

As  was  mentioned  above.  In  the  period  of 
July  13-19,  1069  the  Tenth  Anniversary  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  will  be  celebrated  here 
and  abroad.  For  it  was  in  July,  1959  that 
Congress  passed  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution  upon  which  this  annual  observ- 
ance is  founded.  Plans  for  this  anniversary 
are  already  under  way.  But  the  most  effec- 
tive planning  must  take  Into  account  the 
fact  that  the  annual  observance  is  in  large 
part  a  springboard  for  the  discussion  of  Is- 
sues which  are  Important  to  the  cause  and 
must  be  advanced  and  supported  through 
the  year.  In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  these  Is- 
sues and  their  determination  that  provides 
the  suttstance  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Week  and  the  positive  progress  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  movement. 

The  dominant  Issues  are  many  and  require 
in  their  own  right  detailed  exposition  and 
analysis.  However,  here  we  can  review  them 
quickly  with  brief  comment  In  relation  to 
our  fundamental  educational  task.  First,  the 
advocacy  of  a  debate  in  the  United  Nations 
on  Soviet  Russian  imperlo-coloniallsm.  De- 
spite President  Kennedy's  move  In  this  di- 
rection In  1961,  no  such  debate  has  ever  been 
held  In  the  U.N.  forum.  As  concern  the  cap- 
tive non-Russian  nations  in  the  USSR,  the 
need  for  this  is  more  urgent  than  ever  be- 
fore." Russian  genocide  of  these  nations  will 
only  strengthen  Soviet  Russian  totalitarian- 
ism against  the  Free  World.  Second,  a  full- 
scale  review  In  Congress  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  the  USSR.'*  Here,  too,  never  in  our 
history  have  we  undertaken  such  a  review. 
It  would  be  unprecedented  and  most  produc- 
tive for  our  national  course. 

Third,  opposition  to  liberalized  East-West 
trade  without  i>olitlcal  concessions.  Our  trade 
experiences  with  totalitarian  states  In  the 
pre- World  War  n  period  should  provide  solid 
historical  lessons  for  not  repeating  our  mis- 
takes agaln.'^  Fourth,  the  establishment  of  a 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations  in 
the  U.S.  Hotise  of  Representatives.  There  is 
no  agency,  public  or  private,  in  this  country 
that  continually  Investigates  the  Interrelated 
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developmente  In  the  captive  nations  as  a 
whole.  The  mvUtlple  advantages  of  such  a 
committee  to  the  fund  of  knowledge  and 
security  of  the  United  States  and  Its  allies 
scarcely  require  emphasis.  Fifth,  the  creation 
of  a  Freedom  Academy  by  congressional  pas- 
sage of  the  Freedom  Academy  bUl.  For  the 
struggle  ahead,  the  deficiencies  In  the 
psycho-political  warfare  preparations  and 
equipment  of  Americans  are  grave,  indeed. 
And  nowhere  have  they  come  to  full  light 
than  in  South  Vietnam  Itself.  The  plain  fact 
Is  that,  as  In  any  other  activity,  we  cannot 
hope  to  cope  with  the  thrusts  and  gyrations 
of  Red  political  warfare  without  methodical 
training  in  this  discipline. 

A  sixth  issue  and  objective  Is  victory  in 
Vietnam,  clearly  defined  as  South  Vietnamese 
liberation  of  the  17  million  captive  North 
Vietnamese.  It  la  one  of  the  sorry  aspects  of 
our  Vietnam  experience  that  none  of  our 
leaders  even  mention  the  captive  plight  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  people.  A  positive  vic- 
tory cannot  be  realized  without  their  free- 
dom. Seventh,  cloee  examination  of  the  situ- 
ation of  Russian  consulates  In  our  country. 
Despite  the  ratification  of  the  U.S.-USSR 
Consular  Convention,  our  position  against  It 
still  is  valid  and  true."  Bearing  on  the  Dlrk- 
sen-State  Department  agreement  which 
made  ratification  possible,  we  should  oppose 
the  placement  of  Russian  consulates  in  cities 
with  a  heavy  East  Euroijean  ethnic  complex. 
And  eighth,  the  evolvement  of  a  new  U.S. 
policy  of  unfinished  liberation."  ThU  policy 
is  based  on  premises  of  political  warfare, 
such  as  the  totaliUrlan  Red  regimes  persist- 
ently wage,  and  Is  the  best  guarantee  against 
more  VIetnams  and  the  outbreak  of  a  global 
war.  The  alternative  to  our  present  policy  of 
patched-up  containment  is  clear,  far  less 
costly,  and  more  productive  for  world  free- 
dom, thus  our  freedom.'" 

These,  then,  are  the  formidable  issues  con- 
fronting all  who  understand  and  support  the 
strategic  value  of  the  captive  nations  in  toto. 
One  does  not  expect  the  average  American  to 
grasp  the  Insight  that  there  will  never  be 
peace  of  a  genuine  sort  in  the  world  as  long  as 
the  Soviet  Union  exists.  But  such  will  be  the 
case  until  the  Free  World  begins  to  concen- 
trate on  the  key  captive  non-Russian  na- 
tions in  the  USSR,  peacefully,  understand- 
ingly,  and  courageously.  Until  that  time  ar- 
rives and  given  the  Illusions  of  our  confetti 
diplomacy,  we  had  better  keep  reciting  the 
long  list  of  captive  nations  as  provided  in  the 
new  brochure  of  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee,  with  the  overhanging  question 
"Who's  Next?":  » 
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"The  CapUve  Nations:  Who's  Next? 

"I Country,  people,  and  year  of  Communist 

domination] 

Armenia 1920 

Azerbaijan 1820 

Byelorussia - 1920 

Cossackla — — 1920 

OeorgU  —  1920 

Idel-Ural — 1920 

North  Caucasia 1020 

Ukraine  - — 1920 

Par  Eastern  RepubUc 1922 

Ttirklstan - 1922 

Mongolian  People's  Republic 1924 

Estonia 1940 

Latvia 1940 

Lithuania  1940 

Albania 1946 

Bulgaria 1946 

Serbia.  Crotla,  Slovenia,  etc.  In  Tugo- 

sUvla  — 1946 

Poland 1947 

Rumania 1947 

Czecho-Slovakla  1948 

North  Korea 1»*8 

Hungary   1949 

East  Oermany 1949 

Mfcini^n^  China 1949 

Tibet 1951 

North  Vietnam 1954 

Cuba 1»«> 


"Who's  Next?  South  Vietnam?  Algeria?  Co- 
lombia? Congo?  Laos?  Tanzania?  Bolivia? 
Thailand?  Oreece?  Guatemala?  Chile?" 
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CRIME  IN  13TH  CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OP   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  10,  1968 
Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
first  7  months  of  1968,  the  400,000 
people  in  the  13th  Congressional  District 
in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  were  vic- 
timized each  day  by  21  burglaries,  20 
larcenies,  and  16  car  thefts,  amounting 
to  a  total  of  4,482  burglaries.  4,429  lar- 
cenies, and  3,460  motor  vehicle  thefts. 
With  a  total  of  13,228  major  crimes  re- 
ported in  the  seven  categories  used  by 
the  FBI  Crime  Index,  three  out  of  each 
100  residents  of  our  distilct  became  di- 
rect victims  of  the  rising  tide  of  crime. 

Crime  statistics  for  the  13th  Congres- 
sional District  show  the  following: 

First.  During  the  month  of  July  a 
total  of  2.050  major  crimes  in  the  seven 
categories  used  by  the  FBI  Crime  Index 
were  reported.  This  represents  a  decrease 
of  65  crimes  below  the  level  in  June, 
which  had  1  day  less. 

Second.  The  cumulative  statistics  for 
the  first  7  months  of  1968  show  a  total 
of  13.228  major  crimes  reported  in  the 
district  as  follows : 

January ''I3« 

February - 1>®^ 

March 1.797 

1.901 


April 
May 


June ? 


1,960 
116 


July 


2.050 


Total 13,228 

Third.  The  Crime  Index  trend  for  the 
month  of  July  and  for  the  first  7  months 
of  1968  shows: 


July 
1968 


1st  7 

months, 

196t 


Ctimej  against  the  person: 

Murder  and  nonnegligent  manslautnter 

Forcible  rape 

Robbery 

Assault -  -  - 


2 

i 

56 

132 


14 

22 

44« 

553 


Total  crimes  against  the  person 195 


1,037 


Crimes  against  property: 

Burglary..     ''' 

Larceny,  J50  and  over W 

Motor  vehicle  thefts 571 


4,482 
4,249 
3.460 


Total  crimes  against  the  property...    1,855         12,191 


Ftourth.  The  cumulative  statistics  for 
the  first  7  months  of  1968  show  that  the 
people  of  the  I3th  Congressional  District 
in  Brooklyn  were  exposed  to  62  major 
criminal  incidents  every  24  hours,  or  ap- 
proximately five  major  crimes  every  hour 
of  the  day. 
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Fifth.  It  should 
statistics  do  not 
of  criminal  aetliflty 
district.  The  statistics 
crimes  omitted 
dex.  Nor  do  thei 
ported  even  enoi  igh 
FBI  major  crlmi 

Sixth.  The 
house  addresses 


ipo]  ce 


be  observed  that  the 
disclose  the  full  picture 
In  the  congreulonal 
do  not  Include 
1  rom  the  FBI  Crime  In- 
Include  crimes  not  re- 
Included  within  the 
categories. 

precinct  and  statlon- 
n  this  district  are:  60th 
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Precinct,  2951  West  Eighth  Street;  61st 
Prednct,  1433  Avenue  U;  66th  Precinct, 
5822  16th  Avenue;  67th  Precinct,  35  Sny- 
der  Avenue:  and  70th  Precinct,  154  Law- 
rence Street. 

Seventh.  Pollowlng  are  two  tables,  one 
showing  criminal  statistics  for  the  13th 
Congressional  District  during  the  month 
of  July  and  the  other  the  7-month  cumu- 
lative total: 


JULY  1968  STATISTICS 


M  rd«r,  Forcibto 

PrMinct  noni  tglinnt         rap* 

m«n  laufntar 


Robbary         Asuult 


LarcMy,  $50 

Buriiary      and  ovtr        vahid* 

Uittts 


Total 


to 

61 

66 

67 

70 

Total 

60 

« .*Tr..... 

«*— ..^ 

67 

70 

Total 


OAO    BACKS 
AGAINST  OEC 
TOM 


CORPOI  ATION 


IS 

s 

3 
19 
11 


73 
8 
12 
23 
16 


128 
132 
120 
93 
104 


161 
240 
87 
93 
126 


78 

204 

78 

79 

132 


461 
Ml 
301 
307 
309 


132 


577 


707 


571 


2.050 


CUMULATIVE  STATISTICS,  JANUARY-JULY  1968 


U 
3 

2 

1 
S 


128 
90 
56 
89 
85 


275 
90 
55 
70 
62 


889 

1.181 
684 
698 

1,030 


684 

1.508 
510 
652 


402 
1,329 
544 
451 
734 


2.394 
4,204 
1,855 
1.961 
2,814 


14 


22 


448 


553 


4,482 


4.249 


3,460 


13.228 


MESKHiL'S    CHARGES 
FUNDING  OF  PHAN- 


HON.  THOIIAS  J.  MESKILL 

or  ONitacncuT 


IN  THE  HOUSE 
Tuesday, 


<  >P  REPRESENTATIVES 
September  10,  1968 


million  dollars  bj) 
Opportunity  to 


Reform,  Inc.  My 


Mr.  MESKILj.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  16  I  asked  fc  r  a  congressional  probe 
of  the  strange  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  grant  of  o  tore  than  a  quarter  of  a 
the  OfiQce  of  Economic 
nonexistent  corpora- 


tion supposedly  <  ailed  Connecticut  Law 


earlier  statem«it  ap- 


pears on  page  Ef552  of  the  Rbcoro  for 
that  date. 

I  forwarded  a  bopy  of  that  statement 
to  the  Comptrol  er  General  with  a  re- 
quest that  the  Gk  neral  Accounting  Office 
also  investigate  the  manner  in  which 
the  award  was  m  ide. 

I  am  sorry  to  re  ;x>rt  that  my  fears  have 
been  substantiate  1  by  the  GAO  investiga- 
tion, the  results  c  f  which  have  been  for- 
warded to  me  in  1 1  letter  from  Mr.  Elmer 
B.  Staats,  the  Cctnptroller  General.  For 
the  Record,  I  sul  mit  a  copy  of  this  let- 
ter following  these  remarks.  This  OEO 
grant  is  but  anot  ler  example  of  incredi- 
ble bureaucratic  sloppiness  with  public 
funds.  It  is^noth  ;r  reason  why  Congress 
should  eakt  lei  Islation  sponsored  by 
myself  anTman;'  others — H.R.  18576 — 
to  establish  a  new  Hoover-type  Com- 
mission to  stud:  the  fantastic  Jungle 
which  the  Federa  grant-in-aid  programs 
have  become,  aid  to  recommend  re- 
forms. 

It  appears  in  t  le  case  of  the  Intended 
grant  for  Connec  Acut  Law  Reform,  Inc., 
that  the  wrongdc  ing  has  been  caught  in 
time;  that  is,  no  i  loney  has  actually  been 
transferred. 

A  disturbing  sispect  of  the  matter, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  no  one  In  a 
position  of  resp  >nslbillty  In  Connecti- 


cut knew  about  this  application.  Nor 
was  the  matter  submitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut  for  his  review,  as 
is  required  by  law.  It  is  very  disturbing 
to  find  this  example  of  a  project  being 
"cooked  up"  at  the  top,  simply  because 
some  extra  money  became  available,  and 
was  not  in  response  to  any  demand  or 
need  expressed  by  responsible  persons  In 
my  State. 

This  is  a  most  unfortunate  trend  in 
government.  I  strongly  believe  policy 
should  be  developed  from  the  bottom  up, 
not  from  the  top,  in  Washington,  down. 

The  Comptroller  General's  letter  fol- 
lows: 

CoMPTROi.i.KH     General     or     the 
United  States. 

Waahington,  D.C.,  September  6, 1968. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Ueskzll, 
House  of  Repreientativet. 

Dear  Mr.  Meskill:  This  Is  In  further  ref- 
erence to  your  letter  dated  July  18,  1968. 
and  enclosure,  concerning  a  grant  of  9372,443 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
Connecticut  Law  Reform,  Inc.  Your  concern 
In  tbe  matter  arlees  Inasmuch  as  the  cor- 
poration was  not  in  existence  at  the  time  tbe 
grant  award  was  made. 

We  have  reviewed  this  matter  along  the 
lines  discussed  with  you  in  a  meeting  on 
July  31.  1968,  to  determine  whether  the 
award  of  the  $272,443  grant  constituted  a 
valid  obligation  under  section  1311  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1956,  68 
Stat.  830,  31  U.S.C.  200.  That  section  pro- 
vides, in  pertinent  i>art,  as  follows: 

"(a)  After  the  date  of  enactment  hereof 
no  amount  shall  be  recorded  as  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  United  State* 
unless  it  is  supported  by  documentary  evi- 
dence of — 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(6)  a  grant  or  subsidy  payable  (i)  from 
appropriations  made  for  payment  of  or  con- 
tributions toward,  sums  required  to  be  paid 
in  specific  amounts  fixed  by  law  or  In  accord 
with  formulae  prescribed  by  law,  or  (11)  pur- 
suant to  agreement  authorized  by,  or  plans 
approved  in  accord  with  and  authorized  by, 
law; 

•  •  •  •  • 
"(d)    No  appropriation  or  nind  which  la 
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limited  for  obUfatlon  purposes  to  a  definite 
period  of  time  shall  be  available  for  expen- 
diture after  the  expiration  of  such  period 
except  for  llqiUdation  of  amounts  obligated 
in  accord  with  subeectlon  (a)  hereof;  but 
no  such  appropriation  or  fund  shall  remain 
avaUable  for  expenditure  for  any  period  be- 
yond  that  otherwise  authorized   by  law." 

The  records  of  tbe  transaction  examined 
by  our  Office  confirm  the  information  set 
forth  in  your  letter  and  enclosure  that  the 
grantee  corporation  did  not  in  fact  exist  at 
tbe  time  the  award  of  tbe  grant  was  an- 
nounced. Nevertheless  the  grant  was  re- 
corded as  an  obligation  against  the  fiscal 
year  1968  appropriation. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  1311  provides 
that  no  fiscal  year  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  after  the  expira- 
tion of  tbe  fiscal  year  for  which  made  ex- 
cept for  liquidation  of  amounts  obligated 
in  accord  with  subsection  (a).  Subsection 
(a)  constitutes  an  absolute  prohibition 
against  the  recording  of  any  amount  as  an 
obligation  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  unless  it  is  supported  by  documen- 
tary evidence  of  transactions  set  out  In  items 
(1)  through  (8)  thereof.  Item  5.  pertaining 
to  grants  requires,  with  respect  to  a  trans- 
action such  as  here  involved  "an  agreement 
authorized  by,  or  plans  approved  In  accord 
with  and  authorized  by,  law."  Essential  ele- 
ments of  a  grant  agreement,  as  in  a  con- 
tract, are  competent  parties  and  a  subject 
matter,  a  legal  oonsideratlon,  a  mutuality 
of  agreement  and  of  obligation.  The  require- 
ment of  an  agreement  bad  not  been  met 
since  one  of  the  parties  was  nonexistent  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  plans  had  been  ap- 
proved in  accord  with  law.  Section  242  o{ 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  as  amended, 
provides : 

"  'Sbc.  242.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  no  contract,  agreement,  grant, 
loan,  or  other  assistance  shall  be  made  with. 
or  provided  to,  any  State  or  local  public 
agency  or  any  private  institution  or  organi- 
zation for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
program,  project,  or  other  activity  within  ;i 
state  unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  pro- 
posed contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or 
other  assistance  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  such  plan  has  not 
been  disapproved  by  the  Governor  within 
thirty  days  of  such  submission,  or,  if  so  dis- 
approved, has  been  reconsidered  by  tbe  Di- 
rector and  found  by  him  to  be  fiUly  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  and  In  further- 
ance of  tbe  purposes  of  this  title.  This  sec- 
tion shall  not.  however,  apply  to  contracts, 
agreements,  grants,  loans,  or  other  assistance 
to  any  institution  of  higher  education  in 
existence  on  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this 
Act.' " 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  was 
advised  by  letter  of  today  that  in  view  of 
the  foregoing,  the  prohibition  of  subsection 
1311(a)  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act,  1955,  precludes  recording  the  grant  as  a 
valid  obligation  against  fiscal  year  1968 
funds,  and  action  should  be  taken  to  re- 
move the  obligation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


ACT  ON  POLLUTION 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MARTXAMD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  10.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  year  a  letter  written  by  one 
of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Millard  Merz. 
Jr.,  of  Plkesville,  Md..  i4>peaied  in  the 
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ChrlsUan  Science  Monitor.  I  Include  Mr.  With  that  in  mind,  I  am  pleased  to  of- 

Merz's   letter,   expressing   concern   over  fer  the  following  tabulation  for  the  con- 

the  pollution  problem  and  urging  prompt  sideratlon  of  my  colleagues : 

action  to  combat  it.  In  the  Rbcord  at  this  Ohio's   New    ISth   District   Questionnaire 

time:  R«sin.TS,  1968 

Act  ON  Pollution  (Respondents.  13.294] 

Tbe  air — U»e  land — the  water — year  by  i_  Does  effective  local  law  enforcement  re- 
year  is  being  increasingly  poisoned.  Our  con-  q^ire  greater  congressional  attention  and 
gressmen  have  passed  a  few  mild  laws,  which  appropriations? 

are  not  enforced,  in  order  to  start  the  long      ^es  5.114        38.5 

climb  back.  To  date,  however,  our  lawmakers      ^^     '_  6.628         49.1 

have  m  the  main  Just  talked  and  not  acted.      ^^^  "^"^ 1,306  9.8 

All  the  things  that  are  plaguing  our  gov-     ^^^    respo'nse     -       346  2.6 

ernment  today  are  of  ootirse  Important.  They  '^                         ..  ^.    ,.  ^, 

need  our  best  thoughts  and  attention.  Pol-  2.  Is  non-violent  civil  disobedience  an  ac- 

luUon  though  could  easily  be  the  most  Im-  ceptoble  way  to  Influence  government? 

portant  problem  of  today  if  we  look  towards      ^es    2.613         19.7 

the  future  but.  because  It  is  not  threatening      jf^    9.360         70.4 

our  very  life  today,  it  is  not  receiving  any.     jjot  sure - 9''2  7.3 

where  near  the  attention  it  should  get.  No  response 349  2.6 

Most  of  our  political  representatives  know  -,,„—.  »«  rwriAtered? 

what  they  should  do  but  because  of  the  ex-  3.  Should  aU  firearms  be  registered? 

pense  of  doing  it,  Ixith  to  government  and      yes 6,489         48.8 

to  business,  they  hesitate  to  take  the  proper      No 6,993         46.1 

steps.  Although  I  do  not  know,  I  Imagine  that     Not  sure - --      CH  *° 

there  are  powerful  lobbies  trying  to  stop     No  response 201         15 

progress   in   this   direction.   Wben   will   our  ^  ^^^^           community  need  increased  ac- 

lawmakers  stop  talking  ""^i^lard  Mexz  Jr  t"»*y  ^  eliminate  air  (or  water)   poUutlon? 

_  ,,  v»«  9.963  74.9 

*^*"*°"-*^-  Sr.::::::::::"::::!!"!!- 2:303    17.3 

^_^,^^^.^^  Not  sure —      814  6.1 

No  response 214  1.6 

MOSHER  ANNOUNCES  POLL  OP  4a.  If  so.  do  you  favor  more  federal  support 

OHIO'S  NEW  13TH  DISTRICT  for  local  pollution  programs? 

Yes  ---  6.698         50.4 

No  2,411  18.1 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  MOSHER        Not  suri": sm      4  2 

or  OHIO  No  response - 3.621         27.2 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  5.  Do    problems    Of    poverty    and    hunger 

Tuesday.  September  10,  1968  ^^     ^  g^^      34  q 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  final     no  .'.'.'"".'. 6,943       44.7 

tabulation   of   my    1968   public   opinion     Not  sure  _. 2.264        17. 0 

questionnaire  is  complete,  and  I  ask  to     No  response sts         4.  a 

share  the  results  of  that  poll  with  my  5a.  if  so,  do  you  favor  more  federal  support 

colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa-  for  local  remedui  programs? 

lives  and  the  Senate.  Yes -  2.114        15.9 

More  than  13,000  residents  of  Ohio's     No  — 1.864        14.0 

13th  Congressional  District  responded  to     Not  sure 397         3.0 

thispoU.  N°  response 8,919        67. 1 

Our  13th  District  contains  all  of  Lorain  6.  Do    urban    "ghetto"    problems    require 

and  Medina  Counties,   and  portions  of  greater  congressional  attention  and  appro- 

Summit    and    Cuyahoga    Counties — the  priations? 

latter  two  very  important  areas  having    Yes  6.852       44.0 

been  recently  added  to  the  13th.  I  con-     No 5,497       41.3 

sider  this  questionnaire  a  particularly     ^ot  sure i.sw       11. « 

useful  method  of  learning  the  opinions    no  response 365 

and  attitudes  of  citizens  living  in  all  parts  7.  To  end  the  war,  should  U.S.  negoUatow 

of  the  district,  but  especially  those  con-  accept   a   coaUtton    government   for    South 

sUtuents  who  are  new  to  me.  Vietnam,  including  the  Viet  Cong? 

Because  these  questions  and  their  re-     Yes 5,030       37.8 

sponses  seem  to  speak  for  themselves,  I    ^o o,^w  .^ 

will  not  attempt  here  my  own  detailed    n„  ,^  "- '  332        2. 5 

interpretation  of  the  results.  However,  i     ""  "^    »~       

will  point  out  that  one  of  the  many  sig-  8.  Do  you  favor  more  men  and  money  to 

nlflcant  findings  here  is  that  the  war  in  try  for  a  decisive  military  victory  in  Vietnam? 

Vietnam  continues— by  a  wide  margin—    Yes 3,666       27.6 

as  the  national  issue  of  greatest  concern    No  —    ^.  Tie       ^o.  ^ 

to  people  in  our  area.  no  respon"*"-------------"     '^^^        2.4 

Let  me  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  "°  «Bpon«. 
this  opinion  poll  Is  not  to  be  considered         9.  Should  Congress  consider  a  volunteer 

a  "scientinc  sampling,"  in  the  maimer  army    to    replace    today's    selective    service 

Of  the  OaUup  or  Harris  polls,  and  I  am  system? 

not  trying  to  pass  It  off  as  such.  But  the  Yes - 6,  mi       m.  3 

results  I  am  presenting  here  do  seem  to  No.---- a.«^       *^- 

ring  true  because  they  coincide  with  the  ^ot  sure  ^ 1.  *^       1  J- » 

many  other  ways  I  keep  in  touch  with  No  response 

thinking  In  the  district.  Moreover,  the        10.  Please  mark  the  foUowing  national  is- 

retums  seem  valid  in  that  the  proportion  sues  in  their  order  of  importance : 

from  each  of  our  four  counties  corre-        1.  Vietnam.  — 

spends  well  with  their  relative  pwula-        2.  crime. 

tions.  3.  Racial  tension. 
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4.  Riots. 

5.  Poverty. 

6.  Budget  deficits. 

7.  Balance  of  payments. 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  PUBLIC  HOUS- 
ING AIMS  FOR  PRIDE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP  pennsixvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  10,  1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  shortcomings  of  public  housing  in 
the  past  was  the  inadequacy  of  social 
services  for  tenants — services  to  help 
families  with  few  problems  move  back 
into  private  housing  and  services  to 
bring  families  with  many  problems  into 
public  housing  for  effective  help. 

It  was  my  pleasure  this  year  to  work 
for  the  provision  of  tenant  service  funds 
in  the  public  housing  section  of  the  great 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968.  I  believe  that  great  strides  toward 
fulfilling  the  potential  of  public  housing 
can  be  made  if  the  tenant  service  au- 
thorization is  fully  funded  before  we 
adjourn. 

Already,  in  my  home  coimty  of  Al- 
legheny, Pa.,  the  farslghted  executive 
director  of  the  county  housing  authority, 
the  Honorable  James  W.  Knox,  has  taken 
steps  to  broaden  the  provision  of  social 
services  to  public  housing  tenants. 
Among  these  steps,  according  to  a  story 
in  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  July  7,  1968, 
is  the  hiring  of  "a  full-time  director  in 
social  and  community  service." 

Pull  funding  of  authorizations  de- 
signed to  assist  executives  like  Mr.  Knox 
in  improving  tenant  services  will  make 
a  great  contribution  to  the  quality  of  life 
for  public  housing  residents  at  little  cost. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
insert  the  article  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

PiTBLic  Housing  Aims  roR  Pkidi 
(By  James  Crutchfield) 
Allegheny  County  Housing  Authority  ad- 
ministrators have  a  new  idea  In  public  hous- 
ing— homes. 

The  authority,  according  to  Executive  Di- 
rector James  W.  Knox,  is  trying  to  encourage 
residents  to  upgrade  their  communities  and 
substitute  real  family  life  fM-  mere  living 
together. 

MTn-TITTTDE   Or   PtANS 

Mr.  Knox  described  several  methods  by 
which  the  authority  hopes  to  accomplish 
this.  They  Include: 

Forming  "tenant  councite"  to  meet  once 
a  month  in  each  of  the  Coimty's  houstog 
communities. 

Giving  tenants  a  greater  voice  In  the  gov- 
ernment of  their  conmiunitles. 

Providing  some  of  the  "extras"  that  poor 
people  do  not  ordmarUy  get. 

Hiring  a  full-time  director  in  social  and 
community  service. 

Providing  better  police  protection  for  pub- 
lic housing  residents. 

Encoviraging  beautification  projects  in  the 
communities. 

COMMXTNITT   CHIT-CHAT 

The  tenant  councils  are  made  up  of  rert- 
dente  who  meet  to  discuss  community  proD- 
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and  make 
Ckninty  ftutborl^. 

Run  oompletaly 
oils  Mt  progrmma 
oommunlty. 

Mlaconduct  by 
other  problems  i 
council  maetlngs. 

Minutes  taken  at 
mltted  to  the  Coun 
act  where  there  Is 

The  tenants  In 
allowed  to  Impose 
munltlfls. 


I  tccmmendatlona  to   the 


the  tenants,  the  ooun- 
itnmane  to  the  partteular 

}  mngstera,  profanity  and 
i   dealt   with   In   tenant 

these  meetings  are  sub- 

7  office  and  officials  then 

need,  Mr.  Knox  said. 

Cbunty  housing  are  being 

I  Bgulatlons  In  their  oom- 


"Cocnmunlty 
"authority  action. 

In  oommunlty 
to  recruit  Its 

Ckmnty  authorltl4s 
to  make  productivi 
duties. 

"Cellars  are  being 
atlon  areas  at  great 

"Poor  people  don 
rooms,"  the  executlte 

The  full-time 
be  hired  to  deal 
probIeniS"that  need 

"He  wtu-  deal  in 
doctors  to  the  peopl^ 
ooursee  In  hom< 


A  CHOCS  or  TWO 

san  itlons" 


are  better  than 
according  to  Mr.  Knox, 
p^jects,  the  County  tries 
leader^lp  on  a  local  level. 

have  been  busy  trying 
use   of  "dormant"  fa- 


nemallni 


Kcal 


"On  the  subject 
"The  people  1 
really  afraid  In  their 
do  something  about 

He  Bald  that  If 
able  to  do  the  Job, 
thorlty  would  hire 

The  County  Is 
beautlAcatlon, 

"We   favor  flowei 
similar  Incentives 

For  blm,  this  nei ' 
can  beet  be  siunmi 


MESKILL  UROEi  i 
MENT  Ol' 


transformed  into  recre- 
expenae,"  he  said. 
t  generally  have  game- 
director  said. 

In  social  service  will 
(^rectly  with  community 

a  professional  hand, 
a^ple  problems:  Getting 
that  need  them,  giving 
g,  etc.."  Mr.  Knox  said. 


dlnetor 


A  cot  Mott  rzAa 


of  police  protection  he 
these  communities  are 
own  homes.  We  must 
It." 

authorities  were  not 
iia  County  Housing  Au- 
dur  own." 

Its  best  to  encourage 
to  Mr.  Knox, 
planting  contests  and 
good  housing,"  he  said. 
Idea  In  public  housing 
up  In  one  word — ^prlde. 


dong 
acoodlng 


EARLY  ADJOURN- 
CONORESS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OF  CC  NMBLTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O  f  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  10,  19S8 

Mr.  MESKILL.  ^r.  Speaker,  Congress 
should  finish  Its  e  eentlal  work,  cloee  up 
shop  and  go  horn;,  for  the  sake  of  the 
suffering  taxpayei  s. 

We  should  move  the  essential  business 
remaining  very  qu  ickly.  This  should  cer- 
tainly include  my  E>ill  to  double  the  indi- 
vidual income  ta:  exemption.  Then  we 
should  go  home  i  nd  give  the  taxpayers 
another  break.  T  le  Nation  already  has 
far  too  much  ill-<  jnsidered  spending  on 
the  books.  This  tii  le  of  deficits,  splraling 
Inflation,  and  hlgta  taxes  is  no  time  to  em- 
bark on  still  moi  e  new  spending  pro- 
grams. 

What  we  need  n  »w  Is  good  administra- 
tion and  wise  letu  ershlp  to  insure  that 
the  taxpayer  reall  r  gets  a  dollar's  worth 
for  every  dollar  he  gives  up  to  the  tax 
collector. 

In  a  few  weeks  there  will  be  a  new 
President  and  a  m  tw  Congress.  The  90th 
Congress  is  now  pretty  much  a  lame 
duck.  It  speaks  c  nly  for  itself.  In  the 
event  of  a  major  titematlonal  crisis  re- 
quiring congressio  lal  action,  it  would  be 
easy  enough  to  i  econvene.  We  should 
finish  up  the  ren  aining  essentials  and 
adjourn  promptly. 
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OKLAHOMA  EDITORS  COMMENT  ON 
TV'S  CONVENTIOK  COVERAGE 


September  10,  1968 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF  OKLAROMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATTVB8 

Tuesday,  September  10,  1968 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  and  read  much  commentary 
on  the  recent  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention In  Chicago,  and  the  events  which 
surrounded  that  conventim. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  some  commentary  from  Ok- 
lahoma editors  on  the  convention,  and 
on  the  television  coverage  of  that  con- 
venti(m.  I  believe  these  observations  are 
astute  and  to  the  point.  Some  were  writ- 
ten by  reporters  and  editors  who  at- 
tended the  convention,  others  by  those 
who  had  to  depend  on  television  for  their 
news  of  the  convention.  Both  groups,  I 
believe,  have  come  to  meaningful  con- 
clusions. 

First,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  an  editorial  titled 
"TV  Falls  Again,"  written  by  Louis 
Field,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Hom- 
iny, Okla.,  News  in  his  paper  of  Sep- 
tember 5: 

TV  Pails  Again 

The  yellow  dog  sensational  press  of  the 
1820s  has  been  reincarnated  In  the  form  of 
the  yellow  dog  sensationalism  TV  of  1968. 
It  b^an  at  Miami  and  grew  Into  monster- 
hood  at  Chicago. 

Cronklte  and  associates,  along  with  Hunt- 
ley-Brlnkley  and  friends,  spewed  forth  more 
uninformed  blathering  prattle  than  a  forest 
of  angry  magpies.  Half  the  TV  coverage  was 
spent  berating  Mayor  Daley,  the  Chicago 
police  and  their  "Police  State"  limiting  of 
the  press  facilities.  The  other  half  was  di- 
vided between  real  actions  of  the  convention 
and  the  so-called  "reporters"  on  the  conven- 
tion floor  with  these  "reporters"  grabbing  off 
a  lion's  share. . 

It  was  televslon  at  Its  worst.  Sensational- 
ism. 

The  television  reporting  was  terrible.  TV 
people  read  sinister  Implications  into  every- 
thing with  which  they  disagreed.  And  If  the 
majority  favored  something,  TV  oppKJsed  It. 
Convention  rules  were  enforced  as  they  must 
be.  yet  each  ruling  by  the  chairman  was 
construed  by  TV  to  be  the  workings  of 
Mayor  Daley.  More  sensationalism. 

Delegates  of  California,  Wisconsin,  New 
Hampshire  and  a  few  other  states  disagreed 
with  the  majority  of  convention  delegates. 
This  was  alright.  There  had  been  primary 
elections  In  these  states  that  selected  dele- 
gates favorably  to  minority  views.  NBC  and 
CBS  people  acted  as  If  It  was  a  great  mis- 
carriage of  Justice  to  not  let  this  vocal  mi- 
nority run  the  convention.  TV  overplayed 
this  vocal  minority.  More  sensatlonallam. 

TV  cameras  constantly  left  Important 
convention  action  to  switch  to  a  floor  "re- 
porter" with  a  new  rumor.  Their  asinine 
questions  were  often  rude.  They  acted  as  if 
they  had  some  special  privilege  to  Invade  the 
privacy  of  any  delegate,  anywhere. 

TV  cameras  reported  the  slightest  move- 
ment of  the  hippies,  ylpples  and  marchers  If 
police  were  Involved.  Police  were  constantly 
accused  of  "unprovoked"  attacks  on  inno- 
cent bystanders,  marchers  and  reporters. 
More  sensationalism.  No  TV  coverage  was 
given  when  things  were  peaceful  and  quiet. 
That  wouldn't  be  sensationalism. 

Irresponsible  people  In  TV  are  a  terrifying 
menace.  Television  reaches  millions.  Thus 
the  3  networks  have  vast  control  over  a 
captive  audience.  A  few  key  people  control 
the  content  of  TV.  The  convention  coverage 


makes  ua  worry  about  their  sense  of  respon- 
slbUlty  to  the  TV  viewer. 

TV  sensationalism  must  cease.  Objective 
reporting  must  return.  ThU  year's  conven- 
tions ooveragee  shows  the  urgency  of  needed 
correction. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  have  appear  in 
the  Rbcokd  some  remarks  by  J.  l. 
Jennings,  editor  of  the  Bartlesville,  Okla., 
Examiner-Enterprise,  who  attended  the 
convention,  in  an  article  headlined 
"Abuse  of  Freedom  Hit  by  E-E  Editor" 
in  his  paper  of  August  31 : 

AatTSB  OF  PaxxooM  Hrr  by  E-E  BDrroa 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  complaints  on  the 
part  of  television  people  for  not  having  ade- 
quate camera  people  on  the  floor.  It  is  high 
time  that  they  realize  they  are  Just  a  factor 
In  the  communications  media  and  do  not  de- 
serve special  preferential  treatment.  Televi- 
sion coverage  of  a  convention  is  not  supposed 
to  be  a  "HoUywood"  show.  A  convention  by 
either  political  party  is  a  serious  exercise  of 
our  democratic  processes  of  government.  A 
convention,  any  convention.  Is  a  routine 
hard-work  session  that  Is  hardly  glamorous 
and  nearly  Impossible  to  dress  up  as  anything 
else  but  a  meeting  of  a  lot  of  people. 

Newspapermen  for  years  have  had  to  scram- 
ble for  the  news,  and  not  have  it  handed  to 
them  on  a  silver  platter.  ThU  squawk  by  tele- 
vision networks  about  not  having  enough 
cameramen  on  the  convention  floor  Is  some- 
thing newspapers  have  had  to  live  with  for 
years.  There  are  never  enough  reporters  to 
ever  cover  a  big  story. 

The  television  Industry  will  Just  have  to 
leam  how  to  become  visual  reporters  and 
not  make  every  aisle  and  every  seat  a  televi- 
sion studio. 

The  observations  of  Wheeler  Mayo. 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Sequoyah 
Coimty,  OklEi..  Times  appeared  in  his 
column  of  September  5 : 

Much  of  the  television  coverage  by  NBC 
and  CBS  of  the  Chicago  convention  was  any- 
thing but  fair  or  desirable.  One  would  have 
thought  that  at  times  the  two  top  commen- 
tators of  NBC  and  the  head  commentator 
of  CBS  were  running  a  show  sponsored  by 
the  destructlonlsts. 

We  feel  that  we  haven't  heard  the  last  of 
why  these  three  top  commentators  and  di- 
rectors conducted  broadcasts  that  have  em- 
bittered millions  of  Americans,  (both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats)  against  the  two 
giants  of  the  television  Industry. 

Publisher  Milt  PhllUps  wrote  in  his 
Seminole.  Okla..  Producer: 

We  are  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  the 
screams  of  "police  brutality"  every  time  con- 
stituted law  enforcement  officers  have  to 
meet  and  subdue  a  group  of  these  willlul 
law-violating  demonstrators. 

What  should  we  expect  our  enforcement 
officers  to  do,  hug  and  caress  those  dirty, 
foul-smelling  hippies  while  being  run  over 
and  seeing  the  demonstrators  loot  and  burn 
other  people's  property  and  Interfere  with  the 
lawful  conduct  of  other  citizens? 

.  .  .  We  are  disgusted  when  a  bunch  of 
tv  or  other  newsmen  start  screaming  about 
being  bashed  on  the  head  by  police  trving  to 
stop  a  riot.  If  the  newsmen  v.ant  to  d.ish  in 
and  get  all  mixed  up  with  these  rioters  and 
marchers  and  law  violators,  they  must  expect 
to  take  the  consequences  .ind  instead  of 
criticizing  the  police  officers  they  should 
compilment  them. 

Publisher  Howard  Bonhams  c'>iumn 
in  his  East  Oklahoma  Tribune  of  Sep- 
tember 5  carried  these  observations : 

Police  bruUllty  is  a  term  being  bandied 
about  lately  by  everyone  from  hippies  to  pres- 
idential candidates. 

No  man  or  woman  of  good  will  wants  au 
officer  to  abuse  his  authority.  By  the  same 
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token.  Chicago  would  have  been  In  a  miser- 
able state  of  affairs  during  the  recent  Demo- 
cratic convention  if  police  had  not  restored 
some  semblance  of  order  in  the  streets  of  that 

gre»t  city. 

Pertiaps  brutality  Is  a  question  of  deflnl- 
tlon.  What  would  the  critics  have  preferred 
that  the  Chicago  enforcement  officers  have 
done  under  the  circumstances? 

After  all,  without  law  and  order  no  nation 
can  long  endure. 

Donn  Dodd's  column  in  the  Claremore, 
Okla..  J»rogress  of  August  30  carried  these 
thoughts: 

Chicago  police  have  been  given  their  share 
of  bad  publicity,  and  no  doubt  they  •  and 
Mayor  Daley  are  due  some,  but  cant  you  Just 
imagine  what  the  convention  hall  would  have 
been  Uke  if  the  people  who  were  in  the  streets 
had  ever  made  It  to  the  place  where  the 
Democrats  were  meeting? 

There  would  have  been  no  convention. 
Things  would  have  been  in  such  a  state  of 
dlaruptlon  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
continue  the  proceedings  and  no  matter  what 
the  feelings  of  those  ouUlde  the  convention 
hall,  the  party  has  every  right  to  gather  and 
expect  Its  meetings  to  be  held  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  reasonable  calm. 

Dont  ever  think  for  one  minute  that  those 
whom  you  saw  being  clubbed  on  Chicago's 
streets  wouldn't  have  taken  over  the  conven- 
tion lock,  stock  and  barrel  once  they  were 

Inside  I 

In  all  the  bleeding,  yelUng  about  police 
brutality  and  other  such  things  one  tends  to 
forget  about  the  actual  law  on  such  matters. 
Any  group,  whether  it's  the  Democratic  con- 
vention, the  Claremore  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce open  forum  or  the  Tuesday  Study 
caub,  has  the  right  to  meet  and  keep  away 
outsiders  with  no  reason  for  attending  such 
sessions  but  to  disrupt  them  and  put  to 
shame  those  who  have  gathered. 

And  Associate  Editor  Frosty  Troy  of 
the  Tulsa  Tribune,  who  covered  the  con- 
vention for  his  paper,  presented  this  ac- 
count in  an  editorial  page  report  titled 
•Why  America  Had  To  Have  a  Chicago" 
in  the  Tribime  of  August  30 : 

Why  AMxaicA  Had  To  Havb  a  Chicago 
(By  Frosty  Troy) 

Chicago.— Those  who  would  encourage  the 
very  yoting  to  become  political  activists  be- 
fore their  acne  Is  gone  and  their  ardor  for  the 
impossible  has  cooled,  woiUd  do  well  to  sur- 
vey events  m  this  city  in  recent  days. 

Thousands  of  young  men  and  women,  some 
of  them  barely  in  their  teens,  poured  into 
Chicago  to  bedevil  candidates  and  delegates 
at  the  Democratic  flatlonal  Convention. 

They  succeeded  in  clogging  the  lobbies  of 
aU  convention  hotels,  battUng  poUce  and 
generally  raising  havoc.  They  destroyed  the 
opportunity  .of  the  American  people  to  give 
studied  attenUon  to  the  crucial  delibera- 
tions of  the  dominant  party  of  America. 

Contrary  to  what  much  of  the  news  media 
has  tried  to  project,  theee  young  people  are 
not  all  hippies,  ylpples,  peaceniks  and  tradl- 
Uonal  revolutionaries.  In  their  number  are 
unaccounted  hundreds.  If  not  thousands,  of 
the  flower  children  celebrated  In  song  and 
story  and  television  specials  since  Sen.  Eu- 
gene McCarthy  rallied  them  to  his  cause  in 
wintry  New  Hampshire. 

But  the  well-dressed  and  the  lU-clad 
among  those  In  the  Children's  Crusade  have 
shared  a  common  theme  here — they  beUeve 
that  the  prize  belongs  to  those  with  the  lust- 
iest lungs,  the  poorest  manners  and  the  most 
gall.  Palling  to  capture  the  prize  for  their 
candidates,  the  goal  Is  to  destroy  freedom 
of  movement  and  freedom  of  action  for  those 
with  the  majority  candidates. 
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violence  In  the  streets  of  Chicago  Is  sxir- 
passed  here  only  by  the  violence  done  the 
truto  by  the  television  networks,  especially 
Walter  Cronklte,  and  thoee  reporters  worked 
to  cold  fury  and  mindless  Inobjectlvlty  be- 
cause some  of  their  number  were  brutally 
clubbed  by  frenzied  cops. 

When  the  smoke  clears  and  the  facta  are 
sorted  In  some  future  climate  of  cool-headed- 
ness,  much  of  the  press  of  America  will  share 
with  the  demonstrators  the  shame  of  paint- 
ing so  false  a  picture  of  America. 

What  Cronklte  and  others  repeatedly  re- 
ferred to  as  "unprovoked  attacks"  upon 
"young  men  and  women  attempting  to  peace- 
fully demonstrate"  Is  a  damn  lie.  The  police 
have  certainly  been  guilty  of  cases  of  bru- 
tality, but  that  is  only  part  of  the  story. 

I  was  caught  up  In  the  rolling  masses  of 
demonstrators  In  Uncoln  Park  and  the 
bloody  encovmters  to  Grant  Park,  Inevitably, 
police  orders  were  disobeyed. 

Inevitably,  the  cursing  and  Jeering  throngs 
defied  what  passes  for  law  and  order  and 
established  authority  in  Chicago.  When  the 
16-ounce  riot  clubs  began  to  flail,  the  cam- 
eramen and  the  reporters  were  there,  often 
m  the  middle,  and  wondering  why  no  one 
would  check  their  credentials  before  they 
were  swatted. 

Many  of  us  who  came  to  Chicago  were  con- 
vinced that  thU  was  the  wrong  city  at  the 
wrong  time  for  the  convention.  But  after 
surveying  the  mayhem  and  the  meptness 
of  Mayor  Daley's  security  overkUl.  one  Is  less 
sxire  that  this  was  the  wrong  city. 

Consider  that  the  nation  begins  in  Chicago 
to  say:  "This  !»  an  unsafe  city."  And  what 
next?  Cleveland?  Kansas  City?  Miami?  Los 
Angeles?  Do  the  normal  amenities  of  repre- 
sentative democracy  become  subject  to  a 
check-list?  If  this  coimtry  becomes  a  check- 
erboard of  freedom,  with  its  important  cities 
left  to  anarchy,  how  long  will  the  free  squares 
remain  free? 

America  had  to  have  a  Chicago  sooner  or 
later  It  had  to  confront  a  young  generation 
which  includes  some  of  the  most  pampered, 
violence-oriented  young  men  and  women  ever 
produced.  It  had  to  see  In  microcosm  what 
a  mindless  permissiveness  In  the  home  and 
our  educational  institutions  has  produced. 

Raised  on  Instant  pablum  and  free  will, 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
people  who  now  demand  Instant  solutions 
to  war  and  prejudice,  poverty  and  Ignorance. 
Their  goals  are  laudable.  Their  methods  are 
textbook  anarchy  as  red  as  the  Red  banners 
under  which  they  confronted  the  cops  in 
Grand  Park,  stontog  lawmen  while  the  press 
didn't  look,  getting  clubbed  while  the  press 
cried  foul. 

Hubert  Humphrey  and  Richard  Nixon  have 
now  had  a  good  look  at  a  threat  more  real 
to  this  nation's  safety  than  the  tanks  in 
Prague.  They  now  know,  too,  that  not  one 
In  50  of  the  demonstrators  was  black,  that  the 
threat  to  law  and  order  Is  of  no  certain  color, 
no  certain  social  order. 

The  only  certato  face  on  the  mob  Is  that 
of  inflexible  commitment  to  destroy  a  system 
that  produced  them.  Lacktog  discipline  all 
their  Uvea,  they  now  strike  back  with  all  the 
fury  and  tears  of  an  Infant  kept  up  past  Its 
bedtime. 

Win  Nixon  or  Htunphrey  meet  the  chal- 
lenge? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read  a  number  of 
comments  on  the  Chicago  convention 
in  the  big  city  papers,  and  I  saw  parts  of 
the  television  network  presentations  of 
events  at  that  convention. 

It  is  my  honest  opinion  that  these 
Oklahoma  editors  and  publishers  come  a 
lot  nearer  to  expressing  the  real  feelings 
of  most  Americans  than  almost  anything 
I  have  read  anywhere. 
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AMERICAN  VETERANS  COMMITTEE 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NKW    YOlX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  10.  1968 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
I  placed  in  the  Record  the  veterans  and 
Armed  Forces  affairs  plank  of  the  plat- 
form adopted  in  June  by  the  American 
Veterans  Committee.  The  plank  repre- 
sented   a    thoughtful    and    responsible 
analysis  of  a  very  complex  field.  Again 
this  year  at  their  convention  in  June,  a 
platform  was  adopted  with  a  quality 
analysis  of  the  problems  and  possible 
solutions   Involved   in   national   affairs. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
other  readers  of  the  Record.  I  am  pleased 
to  insert  at  this  point  the  text  of  the 
national  affairs  plank: 
NA-noNAL  Affaies  Statement  of  PaiNCiPUES 
AVC  stands  for  the  BUI  of  Rights  as  a  liv- 
ing force  animating  the  political  life  of  our 
Nation    and    as    a    Arm    limitation    on    the 
arbitrariness  of  government. 

AVC  stands  for  the  BUI  of  Rights  as  a 
guarantee  of  oiu'  freedom  to  speak,  to  as- 
semble, to  believe,  and  to  dissent  without 
fear  from  the  conformities  of  the  day. 

AVC  stands  for  equality  for  all,  regardless 
of  race,  color  ancestry,  national  origin,  reli- 
gion, sex  or  age,  and  for  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  such  equality. 

AVC  stands  for  Just  legislative  representa- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
States  and  their  subdivisions,  without  poll 
taxes  or  other  property  qualifications  lor 
voting,  with  equal  weight  for  each  vote,  and 
on  a  geographically  fair  basis,  within  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

AVC  stands  for  a  policy  of  gainful,  full  em- 
ployment and  security  for  all,  as  outlined 
In  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

AVC  stands  for  responsible,  efficient,  and 
honest  government  and  for  the  merit  sys- 
tem In  government  emplojrment. 

AVC  stands  for  a  government  possessing 
and  willing  to  exercise  all  powers  necessary 
to  bring  about  a  solution  of  our  national 
problems. 

AVC  supports  the  active  intervention  of 
government,  primarily  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  economy  and  the  general 
welfare  of  our  country  to  stimulate  and  pro- 
vide employment  to  Improve  the  physical 
condition  of  our  cities  and  towns,  of  our 
housing  and  our  schools,  to  bring  all  the 
greatest  benefits  from  the  development  and 
conservation  of  our  natural  and  Industrial 
resources  and  to  provide  for  the  general  wel- 
fare and  health  of  our  country  tp  stimulate 
and  provide  employment  to  Improve  the 
physical  condition  of  our  cities  and  towns, 
of  our  housing  and  our  schools,  to  bring  all 
the  greatest  benefits  from  the  development 
and  conservation  of  our  natural  and  indus- 
trial resources  and  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfare  and  health  of  our  people. 

AVC  supports  a  tax  policy  based  on  ability 
to  pay  and  opposes  regressive  sales  and  excise 
taxes. 

AVC  stands  for  the  recognition  of  equal 
rights  for  labor  and  management  and  for 
Improved  social  benefits  of  employees. 

AVC  supports  an  educational  system  and 
a  public  health  system  which  will  give  the 
American  people,  and  America's  youth  In 
particular,  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  train- 
ing, and  the  physical  and  mental  health  and 
stamina,  to  continue  their  forward  march 
toward  America's  democratic  fulfillment. 
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B.  The  rights  granted  to  veterans  in  the 
Veterans  Preference  Act  in  regard  to  dis- 
charge procedures  and  appeals  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  Oovemment  employees  except 
tboae  in  probationary  status. 

6.  District  of  Columbia:  We  urge  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  receive,  by  legislation 
or  by  constitutional  amendment  where  tbe 
^matter  cannot  be  handled  by  legislation: 

A.  The  right  to  local  self-government  and; 

B.  The  rtght  to  elect  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress: 

C.  An  equlUble  annual  Federal  contribu- 
tion In  lieu  of  taxes. 

■coNOMic  sacuaiTi 
///.  Basic  economic  policy 

1.  We  continue  to  support  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  19M  which  states  it  U  the  poUcy 
of  the  Oovemment  to  create  and  maintain 
"conditions  under  which  there  will  be  af- 
forded useful  employment  opportunities  in- 
cluding self-employment  for  those  able,  will- 
ing and  seeking  to  work  and  to  promote 
maximum  employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power." 

a.  To  Insure  the  Interest  of  the  consumer, 
we  urge  Congress  to  estebllsh  a  Department 
of  the  Consumer,  to  be  headed  by  a  Secretary 
of  Cabinet  rank. 

IV.  Monetary  policy  and  tax  policy 

1.  Monetary  policy: 

We  urge  the  esteblishment  of  a  Federal 
capital  budget  for  reimbursable  public  works 
appropriations  and  to  Improve  the  accoiint- 
Ing  and  budgetary  operations  of  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

a.  Tax  policy : 

A.  We  urge  elimination  of  special  provi- 
sions In  the  Internal  revenue  laws  which  are 
discriminatory  in  nature.  As  blatant  exam- 
ples, we  point  to  the  favored  tax  treatment  of 
the  extractive  Industries,  the  restricted  stock 
options  for  corporate  executives,  the  retire- 
ment Income  credit,  the  preferred  tax  treat- 
ment of  profits  on  stock  market  transactions, 
and  the  dividend  excliision  and  credit  provi- 
sion. 

B.  We  also  call  for  an  end  to  the  abuse 
of  the  deductiblUty  of  business  expenses  to 
finance  luxurious  travel,  vacations,  and  en- 
tertainment for  business  management,  pro- 
fessional men  and  sales  executives. 

V.  Housing  and  urban  affairs 

The  reclamation  of  the  slums  requires  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  those  who  now  dwell 
In  them  or  who  might  hereafter  be  driven 
back  Into  them,  at  rente  or  prices  which  they 
can  afford  to  pay. 

Recognizing  that  a  complex  of  factors  has 
contributed  to  the  urban  crisis — the  shortage 
of  Jobs,  lack  of  transportation  to  Jobs,  failure 
to  upgrade  education  and  provide  Incentives 
for  further  education.  Inadequate  legal  serv- 
ices— the  crucial  need  for  reclamat  on  cf  the 
alums  as  they  exist,  totally  degradi.g  ^n  all 
ways  to  those  who  live  In  them,  Is  para- 
mount. 

We  favor  new  methods  to  advance  this  goal 
such  as  the  Model  Cities  Program,  rent  sub- 
sidies, leased  bousing  and  "turnkey"  tech- 
niques. But  the  goal  of  decent  housing  for 
all  cannot  be  reached  without  a  continuing 
and  massive  program  of  construction  of 
housing  by  public  agencies  with  variable 
rentals  adjusted  to  tenant  Income  and  the 
possibility  of  purchase  by  the  occupants,  so 
that  such  bousing  may  be  available  to  all 
who  cannot  find  private  housing  of  decent 
quality  sulteble  to  their  means. 

In  addition,  the  attainment  of  our  hous- 
ing goal  requires  the  opening  of  all  and 
especially  suburban  housing  to  everyone  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  color  or  national 
origin.  We  ask  and  urge  that  the  Htmian 
Righto  Year  1968  be  made  to  witness  a  break- 
tlirough  in  depth  In  this  direction. 

VI.  Conservation  and  development  of  natural 
resources 
We  accept  as  a  cardinal  pinclple  of  con- 
servation policy  that  the  natural  resources 
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of  this  land  are  given  to  us  in  trust  for  the 
people  of  this  and  subsequent  generations. 
The  beneflte  of  these  resources  must  be  dis- 
tributed widely  and  equitably  and  a  share 
thereof  must  be  preserved  for  future  citizen*. 

Through  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
national  and  regional  planning  and  develop- 
ment, wise  use,  and  enlightened  conserva- 
tion, this  can  be  done.  The  very  nature  of 
the  problem  requires  that  Ooveriunent  play 
a  ntajor  and  controlling  role  In  assuring  that 
conservation. 

1.  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  We 
propose  the  organization  of  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources.  Such  a  new  depart- 
ment should  provide  for  regionally  decen- 
tralized opportunities  for  program  formula- 
tion and  execution,  while  clearly  placing  fed- 
eral responsibility  for  resources  development 
within  the  framework  of  a  single  agency. 
The  regional  multi-purpose  concept  may  re- 
quire that  specific  localities  or  projects  be 
reserved  or  developed  for  one  or  more  pre- 
ferred use. 

a.  Water  and  Air  Conservation: 

A.  We  reaffirm  our  strong  support  of  com- 
prehensive multi-purpose  river  basin  devel- 
opment and  urge  the  accelerated  application 
of  this  principle  to  our  river  basins. 

B.  We  similarly  favor  regional  planning  by 
the  Stetea  and  metropolitan  areas  as  well 
as  area  redevelopment. 

C.  We  urge  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
undertake  the  planning  and  construction  of 
multipurpose  water  and  power  projects 
similar  to  the  one  provided  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Their  very  scope  requires  govern- 
ment development  and  precludes  tbe  short- 
term,  piecemeal  operations  of  private  Inter- 
ests. 

D.  The  conservation  and  development  of 
adequate  fresh  water  supplies  to  meet  ex- 
panding needs  for  domestic  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, wildlife  and  recreational  uses,  and 
the  protection  and  Improvement  of  water 
quality,  especially  in  relation  to  accumulated 
pesticides  and  other  contaminating  matters, 
are  of  increasingly  urgent  concern. 

3.  Energy  resources  conservation.  We  call 
for: 

A.  The  maximum  feasible  development  of 
our  only  renewable  energy  resource  hydro- 
electric power  including  Federal  construc- 
tion of  multi-purpose  power  dams  and  other 
waterpower.  Irrigation,  flood  control  and 
navigation  works  using  standards  of  feasi- 
bility and  repayment  schedules  for  such 
projecte  based  upon  their  reasonably  ex- 
pected service  life. 

B.  A  continuation  and  acceleration  of  the 
Federal  programs  to  develop  and  stimulate 
development  of  effective  processes  for  the 
utilization  of  our  immense  reserves  of  oil, 
natural  gas.  sliale  and  coal. 

C.  We  urge  a  major  Increase  In  the  scope 
and  speed  of  air  pollution  prevention  meas- 
ures. 

D.  The  development  of  atomic  energy 
(both  fission  and  fusion  type)  for  power  and 
other  peaceful  purposes. 

4.  Recreation  and  Wildlife: 

The  expansion  in  the  demands  for  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities  requires  that  we  add 
to  our  national  park  system  and  Increase  the 
recreational  developmento  on  our  national 
foreste.  public  lands,  reservoirs  and  sea- 
shores. 

We  endorse  legislation  to  control  billboard 
erection  In  scenic  areas.  Urban  planning  and 
redevelopment  should  Include  provision  for 
open  spaces  and  outdoor  recreation  areas. 

5.  National  Land  Reserve. 

We  support  the  concept  that  our  remain- 
ing public  lands  constitute  a  "National  Land 
Reserve"  to  be  administered  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  with  appropriate  safeguards  for 
future  generations. 

e.    Pesticide   Control 

We  urge  careful  consideration  and  close 
supervision  of  pest  control  programs  in  rec- 
reational, farming,  and  urban  areaa. 


Vil.  Agriculture 

American  agriculture  U  increasingly  the 
viotlxn  of  the  ownera  of  the  new  machines, 
theoiselves  investors  rather  than  farmers. 
Hired  workers  are  displaced  from  Jobs,  and 
larm  lands  are  being  concentrated  in  fewer 
bands  as  farmers  themselves  are  displaced. 

AVC  calls  for  a  four-part  approach  to  the 
resulting  problems:  ^_,   , 

1  A  nsductlon  of  subsidies  to  industrial- 
ized agriculture,  those  now  being  paid  in 
nroportlon  to  production  or  for  practices 
which,  like  some  In  other  Industries,  are  a 
normal  part  of  the  business;     ' 

3  New  approaches  to  two  problesns  of  the 
sub-marginal  farmer  and  the  farm  laijorer. 
recognizing  that  their  plight  is  closely  re- 
lated to  that  of  the  underemployed  urban 
worker  and  U  only  In  part  agricultural. 

3  strengthening  the  economic  tf^J 
larm  through  greater  attention  to  credit, 
service  and  markettng  needs;  „»,„,. 

4  Providing  for  rural  people  the  whole 
range  of  educational  cultural,  recreational, 
health  and  other  opportunities  already  ac- 
ceolble  to  dwellers  in  metropoUtan  areas. 

VIII.   Labor 

Yif A  \irs6  * 

1  Periodic  updaUng  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  insure  ttie 
coverage  of  maxUnum  niunbers  of  categoriee 
of  workers  and  a  reailsUc  and  decent  Federal 

mlnliP"'"  wage. 

3  BSiactment  of  laws  for  the  full  disclosure 
of  the  administration  of  pension  and  health 
and  welfare  plans,  whether  administered  by 
unions  or  management  or  Jointly  byboth. 
Federal  law  should  follow  exUting  Federal 
securities  legislation  and  State  laws  such  as 
that  of  the  Stete  of  New  York  for  the  exemp- 
Uons  contained  in  the  latter. 
IX.  Social  welfare 
As  veterans  concerned  with  the  social  wel- 
fare of  all  citizens  we  urge: 

1  Federal  standards  to  Increase  unemploy- 
ment insurance  beneflte.  more  realistio 
eUglblUty  stendards  and  lengthening  of  the 
period  for  which  beneflte  are  paid. 

a  Development  of  a  strong  and  unified 
child  welfare  program  vrtth  the  Etepartment 
of  Health.  Education,  and  WeUare. 

3   Development   of    Federal    services   Md 

grants-in-aid  for  the  prevention  and  control 

of  narcotics  addiction,  based  on  the  premise 

that  drug  addiction  is  a  disease  to  be  treated. 

X.  Education 

1  We  recognize  that  "In  the  quaUty  of 
education  lies  the  fate  of  freedom  Itself.' 
We  urge  the  provision  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  every  American  to  the  limits  of 
hU  capacity,  and  the  identification  of  the 
talented  among  us  In  order  to  challenge 
them  to  their  highest  achievement. 

2  TO  improve  and  extend  existing  scholar- 
ship and  loan  programs  for  coUege  and  uni- 
versity students.  

3  To  extend  scholarship  and  exchange  pro- 
grams for  study  by  Americans  abroad  apd  hy 
nationals  of  other  countries  in  the  United 

States.  „  ^       ,     .J  ♦„ 

4  To  appropriate  adequate  Federal  aid  to 
communities  Impacted  by  Federal  programs. 

5  We  oppose  the  use  of  public  funds 
wrhether  as  grants  or  loans  to  non-pubUc 
elementery  and  secondary  schools. 

XI.  Public  health 

We  urge: 

1  Increased  Federal  expenditures  for  re- 
search m  the  prevention  and  care  of  Illness. 

2.  Expansion  of  medical  Insurance  and 
group  medical  care  plans.  Including  a  plan 
for  national  health  Insxu^nce. 

3  Expansion  of  public  health  faculties 
and  services  hospitals  and  nursing  homes, 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  ancestry,  na- 
tional origin,  religion  or  sex. 

XII.  Indian  rights 
We  oppose  revocation  of  commltmente  en- 
tered Into  by  treaty  between  the  U.S.  Oov- 


emment or  the  Oovemment  of  any  state  and 
tbe  various  Indian  tribes. 

We  support  all  eflorte  (1)  to  safeguard  In- 
dian lands  and  resources  from  explolteUon 
and  expropriation  in  violation  of  tteaty 
rights  and  (2)  to  make  the  Indian  tribes 
capable  of  supporting  themselves  from  the 
proper  development  of  their  resources. 

We  support  adequate  health  and  educa- 
tional services  for  the  Indian  tribes  capable 
of  supporting  themselves  from  the  proper 
development  of  their  resources.  We  support 
adequate  health  and  educational  services  for 
the  Indian  reservation  as  well  as  training 
in  modem  Industrial  and  management  skills 
to  enhance  the  opportunities  for  better  liv- 
ing and  the  ability  of  the  Indian  tribes  to 
manage  their  own  affairs. 

We  also  support  social  services  to  those 
Indians  who  desire  to  live  outside  their  tribal 
reservations  so  as  to  assist  them  in  adapting 
themselves  especially  to  urban  living  and  to 
protect  them  against  discrimination  and  hos- 
tility m  their  new  environment. 


YOU  BET  I'M  A  FLAG  WAVER 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OP   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  10,  1968 


Mr  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  "You  Bet 
I'm  a  Flag  Waver"  is  an  editorial  weU 
worth  reading.  It  appeared  in  the  Eliza- 
bethton  Star  on  Thursday,  September  5. 
1968,  and  I  agree  with  the  editor's  note. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  with  the 
readers  of  the  Record. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  tne 
editorial  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  as  follows: 

You  Brr  I'm  a  Plao  Waves 
(Editors  Note.— Many  times  we  Americans 
take  many  things  for  granted  .  .  .  Like  the 
freedom  to  speak,  to  go  to  the  church  of  our 
choice  and  the  many  other  things  that  other 
countries  are  not  allowed  to  do.  We  Ameriwrns 
Should  feel  proud  when  the  flag  passes  by.  Too 
many  times  when  Old  Glory  U  unveiled,  per- 
sons failed  to  stand,  or  take  off  the  hat  or 
Dlace  the  hand  over  the  heart.  Here  Is  a  re- 
print from  a  publication  which  shotUd  make 
every  American  think.) 

The  rat-a-tat-tet  of  a  drummer's  stick, 
the  clash  of  brass  cymbals,  the  twirling  of 
sliver  batons  and  a  brlUlantly-dressed.  fast- 
stepping  color  guard  marching  down  the 
middle  of  Any  Street.  U.S.A..  are  appetizers 
that  stimulate  my  hungry  heart  for  a  nour- 
ishing feast  of  patriotism. 

I  want  to  feel  my  heart  race,  a  mist  to 
cloud  my  eyes  and  the  tightness  of  that 
"lump  m  my  throat"  make  speech  impos- 
sible for  a  moment.  I  crave  to  know  that 
Kood  old-fashioned  spWt  of  flag  waving.  Let 
me  Ue  vUlons  of  Betsy  Ross.  Washington. 
Jefferson  and  Nathan  Hale  as  I  watch  a 
parade  pass  by.  If  I  become  so  stirred  that 
I  shout  "Three  cheers  for  the  red.  white  and 
blue."  don't  Jeer  me.  JOIN  me  and  let  the 
world  know  you're  proud  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can! 

Why  can't  Americans  let  loose  emotlonaUy 
and  allow  their  fervor  for  flag  and  country 
ripple  forth  as  do  the  red  and  white  stripes 
of  our  beautiful  American  flag?  Because 
somewhere  along  the  curbside  of  evaj 
parade,  Americans  are  brainwashed  into  be- 
lieving It  "oomy"  to  »>««o'"«J^PPf*."P 
constitutionally  with  a  3  x  6.  red.  wb"e  and 
blue  piece  of  cloth.  A  complacent  attitude 
toward  our  fifty  stars  seems  the  socially- 
accepted  way  to  respond.  r. 

We  modem  Americans  take  so  for  granted 
the  inheritance  we  have  been  given  that  we 
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have  become  somewhat  negligent  of  the 
duty  to  preserve  thU  heritage  for  those  yet 
unbom.  No  one  Is  born  patriotic.  Patriotism 
must  be  Instilled  through  consUnt  intro- 
duction to  the  subject. 

Tbe  accomplishments  of  the  past  cannot 
be  bottled  and  placed  on  a  shelf  for  tbe  next 
generation  to  open.  Our  national  heritage 
must  be  preserved  within  the  capsule  of  the 
human  heart  with  enough  dedicated  charac- 
ter to  subject  Its  overflow  Into  our  nation's 
youth. 

The  demonstration  of  strong  faith  in 
democracy  and  undivided  devotion  to  our 
country  must  be  made  apparent.  Each  gen- 
eration must  rekindle  in  Ite  youth  the  al- 
legiance to  our  flag. 

The  flag  Is  a  symbol  we  as  Americana  may 
share  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  finan- 
cial status  or  political  views.  The  American 
flag  Is  displayed  to  tell  those  around  us  that 
we  have  love  for  our  country  and  the  free- 
doms it  stands  for. 

Covmt  the  flags  displayed  on  the  private 
homes  on  the  street  where  you  Uve  on  Flag 
Day.  Ashamed?  I  am.  Count  your  blessings 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  our  nation's  birth- 
day, for  your  material  accompUshnjents 
could  not  be  totaled  if  your  first  blessing 
hadn't  been  that  of  being  bom  (or  nat- 
uralized)  an  American. 

Tou  bet  I'm  a  flag  vraver.  When  I  place 
my  right  hand  over  my  heart  as  that  glorious 
American  Flag  of  ours  passes  by.  I  feel  very 
near  to  God.  And  that's  a  pretty  good  place 
to  be  m  these  troubled  times.  Try  It  I 


THE  WILL  OP  THE  PEOPLE  HAVE 
BECOME  SECONDARY  IN  THE  SE- 
LECTION OF  NOMINEES  FOR 
PRESIDENT 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OF   mCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  10,  1968 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today 
introduced  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  resolution  to  establish  a  tempo- 
rary Commission  on  Nominations  for 
President  and  Vice  President.  This  is  the 
same  resolution  introduced  in  the  other 
bod^  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Events  in  Chicago,  during  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention,  made  it  clear 
that  the  will  of  the  people  has  become 
secondary  in  the  selection  of  nominees 
for  President  of  the  United  States.  Cer- 
tainly, in  this  technical  age.  we  have  the 
means  and  ability  to  bring  this  critical 
decision  right  to  the  people.  In  my  opin- 
ion the  selection  of  our  presidential 
standard  bearers  should  be  removed  from 
the  back  rooms,  and  the  horse  and  bugg>' 
convention  system,  as  we  know  it  today, 
should  be  abandoned. 

The  resolution  I  have  introduced  es- 
tablishes a  bipartisan  30-member  Com- 
mission to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
study  and  investigation  of  the  conven- 
tion method  by  which  the  nominees  for 
the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent are  chosen  by  political  parties. 
After  1  year  of  enactment,  the  Com- 
mission will  transmit  to  Congress  a  joint 
report  including  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  methods  and  processes 
used  for  the  selection  of  our  party  stand- 
ard bearers.  The  Commission  is  specifi- 
cally directed  by  the  resolution  to  con- 
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aider  a  natlonwl<i  b  preslaentlal  ptimary 
election  as  an  alternative 

I  strongly  feel 
to  begin  considerlig 
tlve  system  for 
the  highest  ofBce 


se  ecUon 


ii 


FABULOUS  I  OURTH  REPORT 


HON.  JOH(  W.  WYDLER 

OF  ]  nw   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C  P  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Se  ftember  10,  1968 


Mr.  WYDLER 
years  In  Congress 
to  report  regular 
and.  with 


my  September 

the  CONGRKSSIONA] 

Rbport  FkoK  Youm 
Wtdlkr,  to  thk 

mtBaSMMMI.   DiBTRiCT 


Elm<  int, 
Squi  xt 


Men  Lck 


that  the  time  is  right 
a  more  repreaenta- 
of  nominees  for 
our  Govenunent. 


1  (r.  Speaker,  during  my 

t  has  been  my  practice 

y  to  my  constituents 

unanlDous  consent,  I  submit 

report  for  inclusion  in 

Record,  as  follows: 


congkkssman,  john  w. 
Pabuix>ds  Poubth   Con- 

SKPTXMBEa    19M 


BelleroM,      B«tbpage. 

Parmlngdale,  Ploral 

Oarden  City,  Garden 

Levlttown,  HempatMul, 

Bellmore,  Nortb  BCu- 

Nortli  Valley  Stream, 

ioutb  Floral  Park.  Stew- 

Wantagh,  Weat  Hemp- 


wlU  not  have  ad- 
thts  luue  of  The  Pabu- 
you.  However,  with  Elec- 
In  order  to  keep  this 
tone,  I  felt  it  should  go 


a  ngress 


DC  krer 
U 


fNoTr-^Includln( 
Eaat  Meadow, 
Park,  Franklin 
City  South,  Lakevtetr, 
New  Hyde  Park,  Nofth 
sapequa,  North 
Plalnedge,  Seaford 
art  Manor,  Unlonda|e 
stead,  Westbury.) 

Photo  caption: 
Joumed  by  the  ttnu 
lous  Fourth  reacbea 
tlon  Day  drawing 
report  nonpoUtical 
out  now. 

UET'8  Look  ahkao 

With  another  Coi  greaslonal  election  near- 
Ing,  I  must  face  the  possibility  that  this  may 
be  my  last  report  to  you  aa  your  Congress- 
man. I  hope  not. 

In  spite  of  the  h  >iirs  and  the  fact  that  a 
Congreesman  is  awi  y  from  home  more  often 
thjux  not,  I  really  c  ajoy  the  post.  And,  with 
three  terms  behind  me  I  will  have  accumu- 
lated that  much  m(  re  seniority  which  I  look 
forward  to  putting  '  o  use.  The  experiences  of 
each  day  are  Invalu  tble. 

I  am  aware  that  i  Congressman  must  take 
a  long  range  view .  hoping  that,  on  the 
strength  of  his  recoi  d,  things  will  go  well  and 
be  will  continue  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
serving  his  constltu  mts  and  of  pressing  for 
the  Federal  laws  an  1  Federal  aid  which  will 
Improve  our  econoniy,  strengthen  our  secu- 
rity and  safeguard  aur  heritage,  not  only  In 
the  Fabulous  Pourtt  but  all  over  our  Nation. 

NINKriErH    CO]  rORBSS    NXAIS    XNO 

responsibility  la  to  rep- 

the    residents    of   his 

in    Washington.    He 

leglBlation  for  the  benefit 

I  nd  examine  every  other 

o  determine  its  impact 


Distrl  :t 


A  Congressman's 
reaent    every   one 
CongreoBlonal 
must  formulate 
of  his  constltuenta 
piece  of  legislation 
on  his  own  District. 

And,  there  are 
make  the  Job  add  up 
week  on  the  House 
roams  or  in  the  crfBo 
many  as  can  be  founp 
District,  or  hosne 
Country  Rocul,  in 

During  my  six 
in  Congress  I  have 
cent  of  the  roll  calla 
and  weU  above  the 
man.  On  matters 
the   Fabulotts 
consistently. 


thousands  of  details  that 

to  about  eighty  boura  a 

Floor  or  in  committee 

Then,  more  boura — aa 

. — must  be  spent  in  the 

i  ofl^e.  In  my  case  at  ISO  Old 

M)  aeola. 


:  yeaii 


Four  h 


as  your  Repreaentatlve 

aiiiwered  about  ninety  per 

which  is  a  good  record 

iverage  for  a  Congreaa- 

wlilch  have  been  vital  to 

I   have   been   there 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  want  to  pay  this  tribute  to  the  young 
women  on  my  stair,  both  In  Washington  and 
in  mneola.  They  greet  hundreds  of  people 
for  me.  many  of  whom  Jiut  drop  In  to  aay 
"heUo."  Others  have  real  problems.  Members 
of  my  staff  often  learn  the  basic  details  and 
•tart  things  roIUng  even  before  I  bear  about 
the  matter. 

BCy  volume  of  maU  is  increasing.  The  num- 
ber of  letters  a  week  is  now  nearlng  the 
thousand  mark.  Every. one  Is  answered  as 
rapidly  aa  possible.  And.  no  one  ever  asks 
anyone  bis  politics.  There  Is  no  place  on  any 
form  In  my  oflica  where  It  can  be  jotted 
down.  I  believe  that  If  a  person  needs  help 
from  his  Congressman,  he  should  get  It. 

This  year,  I  iiave  visited  a  niunber  of  local 
post  offices,  to  meet  constituents  and  learn 
what  community  problems  are.  SomeUmea 
they  have  a  marked  affect  on  my  plans  and 
my  thinking. 

I  receive  many  requests  for  Government 
publications.  We  mail  thousands  of  Fabulous 
Fourths.  My  annual  questionnaire  Is  circu- 
lated to  everyone  In  the  District  and  so  are 
the  tabulated  answers. 

In  spite  of  my  work  on  the  House  Floor 
and  on  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee and  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, my  office  door  Is  always  open  to  a 
realdent  of  the  Fabuloua  Fourth.  Drop  in 
when  you  can! 

For  the  accomplishments  of  the  Ninetieth 
Congress,  see  the  Legislative  Box  Score  at  the 
end  of  this  report. 

"O    3AY    CAN    TOW    SEE    .    .    .    ." 

Show  your  colors!  we  urged  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  Fabulous  Fourth,  last  May. 
And  residents  of  the  Fabulous  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  are  doing  just  that — by 
the  thousands. 

We  offered,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Nassau  County  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation, to  mall  a  small  American  Flag,  ready 
to  be  attached  to  the  automobile  antenna, 
to  every  district  resident  who  wrote  In. 

My  offer  Is  still  open.  A  letter  or  a  post  card 
with  your  name  and  address  and  the  word 
"Flag"  is  sufficient.  Join  us  in  this  display  of 
unity  and  love  of  Country  and  show  your 
colors! 

Free  flags  are  still  available — write  for 
them. 

Photo  caption:  Federal-State  cooperation 
Is  a  serious  matter  and  one  which  involves 
long  hours  of  Intensive  study  and  debate 
In  the  Halls  of  Congress.  But,  at  least  three 
men  find  a  bright  spot  in  the  problem.  They 
are  left  to  right.  Governor  John  A.  Volpe  of 
Massachusetts;  Congressman  John  W.  Wydler 
of  the  Fabulous  Fourth  District  of  New  York, 
and  Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

CONGRESSIONAL  STXTDENT  ADVISORY  COMMISSION 
DISCUSSES  EDUCATIONAX.  PROBLEMS 

Photo  caption:  The  on-campus  problems 
that  will  develop  this  Fall  and  problems  that 
have  been  held  over  for  a  number  of  years, 
were  discussed  by  Congressman  John  W. 
Wydler  with  Itoaemary  Verdi  (Adelphl), 
Michael  Todd  (Nassau  Community),  John 
Avelllno  (LJ.U.) .  and  Steve  Hauser  (Hofstra) , 
in  his  office  In  Mlneola.  The  result  of  the 
conference  was  the  formation  of  a  Congres- 
sional Student  Advisory  Commission,  Con- 
gressman Wydler  saying  that  he  needed  to 
know  the  on-campus  thinking  of  the  respec- 
tive student  bodies,  for  advice  In  possible 
legislation,  and  to  keep  him  informed  of 
campus  developments.  Each  member  of  the 
new  commission  is  an  elected  campus  leader 
of  Ills  institution. 
Wtslxr  Aoaim  Demands  Hoover  Commission 

The  first  bill  Congressman  John  W.  Wydler 
introduced  in  Congress  called  for  a  Hoover- 
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type  CommlMlon  to  update  and  examine  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  towering  celling  of  the  Ho\ise  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  still  echoing  to  the  resound- 
ing "I  do's,"  Of  the  new  members  of  Con- 
gress, when  the  bill  clattered  into  the  hoppe: , 
for  the  date  was  January  9,  1963 — Mr.  Wyd- 
ler's  first  day  as  representative  of  the  Fabu- 
loua Fourth  Congressional  District.  He  had 
promised  to  introduce  such  a  bill  prior  to 
the  election.  It  hasnt  yet  become  law,  but 
Congressman  Wydler  hasn't  given  up  hope. 
He  said: 

"All  parties  and  persons  in  Washington 
sing  the  praises  of  the  past  Hoover  Com- 
missions. It  Is  agreed  these  Commissions  have 
saved  the  country  millions  of  dollars  in 
funds  wasted  on  duplication  and  inefficiency. 

"Tbe  last  Commission  worked  more  than 
ten  years  ago.  Since  then  the  federal  estab- 
lishment has  grown  enormously. 

"It  is  clearly  time  for  a  new  look  and  a  new 
Commission.  My  bill,  now  six  years  old.  is 
the  key  to  it.  Tbe  idea  has  gained  support, 
but  mostly  from  Republicans.  Tbe  Adminis- 
tration opposes  it. 

"It  is  so  important  to  pass  this  legislation 
that  I  would  be  glad  to  make  It  the  Lyndon 
Johnson  Commission  and  put  the  then  re- 
tired, ex-President  In  charge." 

WTDLKR   STRESSES   SAFETY 

Photo  caption:  Captain  J.  J.  McClelland, 
USOG,  shows  Congressman  Wydler  a  chart 
of  Town  of  Hempstead  waterways.  30,000 
small  craft  are  berthed  along  Nassau's  south 
staores  and  there  are  260,000  in  the  metro- 
politan area,  making  off-shore  waters  as 
hazardous  as  highways.  Congressman  Wydler 
insists  that  safety  measures  must  be  set  up 
for  small  craft  together  with  certification 
for  operators. 

JET    NOISE    AND    JAMS    CUT    BY    NEW    RULES 

It  isnt  often  that  a  member  of  Congress 
can  point  to  something  important  which 
has  been  brought  up,  acted  on  and  put  Into 
effect  all  within  a  few  months  time.  But 
one  of  those  things  has  actually  happened. 
It  has  to  do  with  aircraft,  the  stack-up  of 
planes  over  Long  Island  and  the  desperately 
poor  service  that  airlines  are  giving. 

Congressman  Wydler  was  the  first  to  de- 
mand that  Congress  should  give  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  power  to  revise  airline 
schedules  where  required  for  air  safety. 
Through  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, of  which  he  is  a  member.  Wydler 
demanded  immediate  action — and  got  it. 
There  were  hearings  during  which  Wydler 
took  the  lead  in  demanding  that  both  safety 
and  service  be  Increased  and  that  the  only 
way  to  do  it  would  be  for  the  FAA  to  take 
action  on  scheduling. 

And — as  a  sort  of  bonus  for  the  residents 
of  the  Fabulous  Fourth — fewer  aircraft 
makes  for  less  noise. 

In  the  meantime,  Congressman  Wydler  is 
probing  further  into  the  suggestion  of  es- 
tablishing the  needed  fourth  jetport  on  a 
filled-in  area  of  Long  Island  Sound,  known 
as  Stratford  Shoals  or  at  Calverton. 

COMMUNITY    days:     NARCOTICS    PROBLTM    HIGH 
ON  ACTION  "MUST"  LIST 

The  use  of  narcotics,  especially  by  young 
people,  seemed  to  be  the  problem  closest  to 
the  hearts  of  the  hundreds  of  people  who 
discussed  their  problems  with  Congressman 
Wydler  at  Post  Office  Community  Days,  dur- 
ing tbe  year. 

Congressman  Wydler  has  made  a  practice, 
during  his  three  terms  in  office,  of  spending 
half  a  day  at  various  Post  Offices,  inviting 
all  the  residents  of  the  area  to  drop  in  and 
talk  about  whatever  was  on  their  minds. 
Many  just  wanted  to  say  "hello."  Teachers 
and  scout  leaders  brought  groups  of  young- 
sters, who  wanted  to  be  photographed  with 
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their  congressman.  If  they  brought  their 
o^  came»,  a  volunteer  photoLrapher  was 

'^""U.?obvCs,"  Mr.  wydler  said,  "that  peo- 
Dle  in  this  District  are  aware  of  the  dangers 
of  narcotics.  I  Intend  to  maintain  steady 
contact  with  authorities  and  with  those  Fed- 
eral agencies  handling  both  na'co^c  ,«>"??; 
tlon  rehabilitation  and,  most  of  all,  with 
those  dealing  with  smugglers."  _,„„„» 

The  hundreds  of  Interviews  In  Elmont, 
Levlttown,  Hempstead  and  Massapequa  re- 
sulted in  hundreds  of  personal  requests. 
Many  had  to  do  with  purely  lof,*!  PT""  *^ 
^ich  should  properly  be  handled  by  lcx«l 
authorities.  However,  In  every  case.  Mr.  Wyd 
ier  promised  to  aid.  Hundreds  of  letters  were 
sent  from  his  office  as  a  result.  Uke  the  an- 
nual questionnaire.  It's  a  method  of  keeping 
in  touch  with  thinking  In  the  District. 

Photo  caption:  Federal-local  government 
cooperation  Is  equally  '"P'^tant.  Presiding 
sunervlsor  Ralph  G.  Caso  finds  that  town 
anrcJunty  bi^slness  often  take  him  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  relies  on  Congressman 
Wydler  lor  aid  and  counseling  in  matters  of 
more  local  Interest. 

WANTAOH    BOY    FHIST    LONG    ISLAND 
CONGRESSIONAL    PACE 

Photo  caption:  Congressman  John  W. 
wydler  explains  new  duties  to  Congressional 
Ptie  Boy  Charles  C.  Sanzone,  of  Wantagh. 

Charles  C.   Sanzone.   of  3653   Hunt  Road, 
Wantagh.  Is  the  proud  possessor  of^a  "first, 
and  an  unusual  one  too.  He  Is  the  first  Long 
Island  youth,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  ever 
to  be  named  a  Page  In  the  House  of  Repre- 

^pntfft  lives 

Charles  graduated  fourth  in  a  da^s  of  more 
than  500  youngsters,  from  General  Douglas 
MacArthur  High  School,  in  Levlttown,  In 
June.  He  Is  18.  He  had  applied  to  Congress- 
man John  W.  Wydler  for  a  Page  boy  appoint- 
ment, and.  It  came  through.  The  young  man 
will  be  on  the  Job  until  school  opens,  when 
he  will  attend  Tutfs  UnlvcrMty  on  a  Navy 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  Scholarship. 
"I've  always  been  Interested  In  my  Govern- 
ment "  young  Sanzone  told  Congressman 
Wydler.  "so  I  thought  it  would  be  fine  to 
find  out  from  the  other  side- from  behind 
the  scenes.  It  was  every  bit  as  Interesting  as 
I  thought  it  would  be." 

Charles  has  a  fourteen-year-old  brother, 
John.  His  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
sanzone.  are  delighted  at  the  progress  their 
son  is  making.  Congressman  Wydler  said. 
"The  appointment  Is  recognition  of  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  our  Congression.il  District 
in  Washington." 

Photo  caption:  A  prime  addition  to  Fea- 
eral  structures  on  Long  Island  will  be  the 
new  training  school  for  Internal  Revenue 
Service  agents,  to  go  up  on  Mltchel  Field 
near  Hofstra  University.  Here  Congressinan 
Wvdler  explains  the  details  of  the  model  to 
Hofstra  president  Dr.  Clifford  L.  Lord  who 
welcomes  a  new  neighbor  to  his  university. 

REGISTER     TO    VOTE 

The  Central  Registration  Office  in  Mlneola 
closed  on  Seotember  3rd.  so  that  preparations 
for  the  election  can  be  made.  However,  there 
are  still  three  registration  days  left.  October 
3  4  and  5.  You  must  appear  In  person  at 
vour  local  polling  place  and  register.  If  you 
"are  not  already  eligible  to  cast  your  ballot. 
If  you  do  not  know  where  it  is  located,  tele- 
phone the  Board  of  Elections  in  Mlneola. 
Pioneer  2-3000.  They'll  tell  you. 


CONTEST 

The  contest  called,  "There  Ought  to  Be 
a  Law  "  announced  in  the  last  issue  of  The 
Fabulous  Fourth,  is  closed,  but  Congressman 
John  W  Wydler  who  promised  to  review  the 
flood  of  suggestions  hlmnelf.  Is  far  from  fin- 
ished His  only  comment  concerning  the 
stack   of   replies   was,   "People   know   more 
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about  their  Government  than  most  of  the 
people  in  Congress  think  they  do! 

EDUCATION 

If  your  child  is  in  High  School,  no  matter 
what  year,  it's  time  to  think  about  college 
and  its  cost.  I  have  had  a  booklet  prepared 
setting  forth  all  the  Government  and  some 
of  the  private  aids  to  education.  It's  available 
by  contacting  my  Mlneola  office.  It  could 
mean  the  difference  between  a  Jiollege  educa- 
tion and  none,  for  your  child.  ' 
Medals  of  Merit  for  High  School  Grads 
An  innovation  for  the  Fabulous  Fourth 
was  started  this  year  when  twenty  y^ng 
men  and  women,  graduates  of  either  Hlgn 
School  or  Junior  High,  received  Congres- 
sional Medals  of  Merit  from  Congressman 
John  W.  Wydler  on  Awards  Day. 

The  medals  were  especially  designed  at 
Mr  Wydler's  order  and  Ustefully  suspended 
from  red.  white  and  blue  ribbons.  The  golden 
medals  were  awarded  with  the  thought  they 
may  become  most  valued  keepsakes  of  the 
recipients. 

Those  who  received  medals  were: 

Bonnie  Small,  Hempstead. 

Jack  Friedman.  West  Hempstead. 

Donna  Mocclo,  Jerusalem  Avenue  Junior. 

Charles  Hardy,  East  Meadow. 

Angela  Barbarotta,  Seaford  Junior-Senior. 

Howard  Chin  Lem,  Waldorf  School. 

Robert  Emerltz,  MacArthur. 

Linda  Marmo,  Turtle  Hook  Junior. 

Jeffrey  Sinaw.  Levlttown  Memorial. 

Leonard  Solomon,  Floral  Park  Memorial. 

Diane  Dwyer,  Sacred  Heart  Academy. 

Andrew  Peld,  Unlondale. 

Michael  Ryan,  Garden  City. 

Stanley  Orzechowskl,  Plalnedge. 

Jerome  Zeldls,  Division  Avenue 

Jeffrey  Beekman.  Lawrence  Road  Junior. 

Harold  Landy,  EUmont  Memorial. 

Kenneth  Gartllr,  St.  Paul's  School. 

Kathryn  Cavanaugh,  Sewanaka. 

Philip  Rasulo,  Meadowbrook  Junior. 

LEGISLATIVE    BOX    SCORE 

Some  trills  I  have  sponsored 
H  R  15269,  to  provide  for  the  construction 
of  a  Federal  building  at  Mltchel  Field. 

HR  16097,  to  allow  tax  deduction  for  ex- 
penses incurred  by  an  Individual  for  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work. 

HR  16625,  to  amend  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962  to  provide 
a  comprehensive  national  manpower  policy. 
H  R  16869  to  provide  that  dayUght  saving 
time  shall  be  observed  on  a  year-round  basis. 
H.R.  17146.  to  establish  Commission  on 
Hunger. 

Some  bills  I  have  voted  "yes"  on 
HR.  11601,  Truth  In  Lending.  Requires  dis- 
closure of  true  Interest  rates. 

HR  18366.  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments. Expands  and  Improves  vocational 
education  program. 

H.  Res.  1099,  House  of  Representatives  Code 
of  Conduct. 

HR.  14096,  Drug  Abuse.  Increased  penalties 
for  traffic  in  LSD  and  other  drugs. 

H.R.  5037,  Omnibus  Crime  BlU.  Help  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

H.R.  11735.  State  Firearms.  Control  inter- 
state sale  of  firearms. 

H.R.  12120,  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Preven- 
tion and  control. 

H.R.  16819.  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Ex- 
tends program. 

S.  1166,  Pipeline  Safety.  Improve  gas  pipe- 
line safety.  ^  ._„ 
S.  1401.    Land    and    Water    Conservation 
Fund  To  provide  funds  for  conservation. 

HJt.  10951.  Redwood  National  Park.  To 
establish  park. 

H.R.  4866,  National  Trail  System.  To  estab- 
lish park. 

S.  20,  National  Water  Commission.  To  pro- 
tect water  resources. 
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HR  3400,  Aircraft  Noise  Abatement.  To 
authorize  aircraft  noise  abatement  proce- 
dures. _       _.      .*_ 

H  Con  Res.  705,  Employment  Opportunity 
for  Returning  Veterans.  Assist  returning  vet- 
erans. 

H.R.  17144,  Commission  on  Hunger.  Stuay 
needs  and  recommend  solutions. 

HR  16951,  Uniform  Holiday  Act.  Make 
holidays  fall  on  Monday.  Including  Coliunbus 

Day. 

S  1031   Peace  Corps.  Extension  of  Corps. 
Some  biUs  I  have  voted  "no"  on 

H.R.  17126.  Agriculture.  Farm  subsidies 
continued.  „   ^ 

H  R  14743.  Repeal  of  Gold  Cover.  Ends  re- 
quirement for  gold  backing  for  U.S.  currency. 

H.R.  15414,  Revenue  Act.  Imposes  10  m 
surtax.  _„   >.      „~ 

HR.  16241,  Travel  Tax.  Imposes  5'"<,  tax  on 
air  transportation  purchased  In  U.S. 

S.3710,  Public  Works  Pork  barrel  con- 
struction. TO..r„.™ 

JoHN  W.  Wydler. 


JULY  OPERATIONS  UNDER  THE 
OVERALL  GOVERNMENT  CIVILIAN 
PERSONNEL  CEILINGS 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  10,  1968 
Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day I  addressed  the  House  brief  y  in  re- 
gard to  the  summer  review  of  the  1969 
budget  by  the  Honorable  Charles  J. 
Zwick.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  I  submitted  the  review  for  print- 
ing in  the  Recokd;  it  appears  on  pages 
26169-26173  of  the  Record. 

Mr  Speaker,  for  the  information  or 
Members  and  others  who  may  be  inter- 
ested. I  include  a  report  from  Mr.  Zuick 
on  oJDerations  during  July  1968  under 
civilian  personnel  employment  HnHto- 
tlons  established  by  section  201  of  the 
Revenue-Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968,  which  was  signed  into  law  on  June 
28    1968 

The  Director  will  submit  another  re- 
port for  August  when  the  figures  are 
available,  and  a  more  complete  report 
for  the  current  quarter  ending  Septem- 
ber 30  as  the  law  requires. 

The  material  follows: 

BUREAU  or  THE   BUDGET. 

Washington.  DC.  September  4. 1968. 
Hon.  George  H.  Mahon, 
Chairman.    Committee    on    ^PPL^Pl^^j?"^' 
House   of   Representatives,   Washington, 

De^r^Mr.  CHAffiMAN:  This  responds  to  your 
telenhone  request  for  information  on  the 
oplfat?on  of  ?he  employment  limitations  es- 
tabllshed  by  section  201  of  "»«  .^g^^?"*/^^ 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968.  Our  re- 
spinse  is  based  upon  the  data  reported  to  us 
by  the  executive  departmente  and  the  six 
lirgest-employlng  Independent  aff  "f '^^LJ^ 
date  should  be  considered  preliminary  in 
nature,   subject  to  minor   « visions  later. 

The  employment  limitations  set  forth  in 
the  law  distinguish  between  d^e^n^^yP" 
of  positions.  For  temporary  and  part-time 
employment,  appointments  are  to  be  re- 
strlcted  so  as  to  keep  employment  from  ex- 
ceeding the  Uke  figure  for  the  corresponding 
month  of  1967.  For  full-time  employment  in 
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retire  ment. 


spaslfled 


dlMMlT  kntaged 


piirt- 
anl 


permanent  position 
be  restricted  to  a 
number  of  vacancies 
have  occurred  alnee 
of  realgnatlon, 
I  have  been  given 
able  vacancies  undi 
Exemptlona  are 
of  positions  such  at 
chosen  wltta  the 
Senate,   and 
employment  up  to 

Temporary  and 
the  departments 
month    of   July 
"celling"  figure,  as 
tacbment. 

Full-time 
tlons  for  the 
cles,  apart  from  the 
was  641  less  on  July 
permitted   by  the 
Department  of 
ment  in  permanent 
exceeded  the 
tails  are  shown  In 

Within  the  total 
agencies  met  their 
excess  employment 

T  hav»  -written  to 
In  -the  tatter  group 


appointment*  are  to 

i4axlmum  of  75%  of  the 

In  such  positions  which 

July  1,  1968  by  reason 

removal  or  death. 

afithorlty  to  traiufer  flll- 

certaln  circumstances. 

for  certain  types 

Presidential  appointees 

adtlce  and  consent  of  the 

summer   youth 

maximum  of  70,000. 

-time  employment  of 

larger  agencies  In  the 

14.010   less   than   the 

thdlcated  In  the  first  at- 


employi  lent 


depart  nents 


liw. 
Def«nse 


statute  ry 

tie 


In  permanent  posl- 
and  larger  agen- 
Department  of  Defense, 
1  than  the  employment 
In  the  case  of  the 
,  full-time  employ- 
positions  for  July  31 
target  by  9,4SS.  De- 
second  attachment, 
dgures  cited  above,  most 
ATgets,  but  a  few  had 

July, 
be  bead  of  each  agency 
to  remind  him  of  the 


A|MKy 


Africultiirt 

CommtrM 

HEW 

HUD 

Iirttrior 

Justice 

Ubor 

Post  Office 

State 

Transportition 

Trtasury 

6SA 

NASA 

Vttirans'  Administration. 


>  Excludini  txemptjons  un< 


Agricuitura 

Commerco 

HEW 

HUO 

Intarior ... 

Justiea 

Lal>or 

Post  Office 

Sfata 

Transportation 

Traasury 

GSA 

NASA 

Vaterans'  Administration.. 

AID 

Panama  Canal  Company... 

Psaca  Corps 

TVA 

USIA 

Unassifnad  vacancies. 


SubtoUI... 
Dafensa,  military. 
Datsnsa,  civil 


Total. 
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neceeslty  of  so  controlling  his  employment 
actions  as  to  bring  about  compliance  with 
the  law. 

In  reporting  favorably  on  H.R.  18086  on 
July  31,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  recognised  that 
there  may  be  transitional  problems  which 
could  cause  some  disruption  In  Oovemment 
proceesee.  Public  Law  90-364  cancelled  all 
vacancies  existing  on  June  30.  Most  depart- 
ments are  agencies  had  already  made  com- 
mitments to  hire  pyersonnel,  particularly  new 
high  school  and  college  graduates,  even 
though  their  entrance  on  duty  was  sched- 
uled to  occur  on  or  after  July  1.  A  further 
Illustration  of  this  type  of  problem  occurred 
m  the  Public  Health  Service  where,  I  am  In- 
formed, 634  commissioned  reserve  officers  re- 
ceived appointments  In  June  or  earlier,  but 
entet-ed  on  duty  only  In  the  month  of  July. 

In  addition,  there  Is  the  very  real  prob- 
lem of  communicating  the  necessary  Instruc- 
tions to  assure  control  In  those  cases  where 
an  agem;y  has  a  large  number  of  field  estab- 
lishments scattered  throughout  the  United 
States  and.  In  some  cases.  In  many  parts  of 
the  world. 

I  am  confident  that,  with  the  additional 
time  for  an  orderly  transition,  the  reports 
for  August  will  show  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  agencies  meeting  their  employ- 
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ment  targets.  As  you  undoubtedly  know,  I 
have  exercised  my  discretion  under  the  law 
to  limit,  starting  In  September,  hiring  to  7 
out  of  every  10  vacancies  rather  than  the 
75%  provided  under  the  law. 

In  the  event  that  you  want  to  compare 
the  figures  on  the  attachments  with  the 
total  executive  branch  employment  reported 
by  the  Civil  Service  Conunlsslon,  the  key 
figures  are  as  follows: 

Total      Federal      executive 

branch    employment 3, 050,  338 

Smaller   agencies 61,145 

Departments  and  large  agencies..  3,980. 193 

Full-time   permanent 3,546,854 

Temporary    and    part-time     (In- 
cluding 1,008  summer  youth  In 

excess  of  70,000) 381,874 

Presidential    appointees 31,650 

Exempted  sunmier  youth 70,000 

Casual    (Intermittent) ■-  68,815 

In  accordance  with  the  statute,  I  will  sub- 
mit a  more  complete  report  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  when  the  fig- 
ures for  the  end  of  the  quarter  are  avail- 
able. 

Sincerely, 

Chaxlxs  J.  Zwicx,  Director. 


ATTACHMENT  1 
TEIMPORARY  AND  PART-TIME  i  FEDERAL  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 


Employmant 
July  19U 


Employmant      Undar  (ovor) 
July  1967  Uriot 


19,501 
9,366 

5,730 

3<1 

12,525 

SM 

455 

155,672 

aio 

I.IM 
7,765 
1,125 
1.3S8 
12.515 


20,025 

9,468 

5,057 

340 

12,768 

736 

472 

157,162 

1.746 

1.736 

8.220 

1.450 

1.710 

12.794 


524 

102 

(673) 

243 

(112) 

17 

2.190 

856 

(163) 

455 

325 

351 

209 


Aiancy 


Employmant      Employment      Undar  (over) 
July  1968  July  1967  Urgat 


AID 347  573  226 

Panama  Canal  Company 4S6  550  95 

PaacaCorps 235  167  (68) 

TVA 7,579  6,813  (766) 

OSIA 237  318  81 

Subtotal 238.954  242.805  3.85r 

Dalansa,  military 38,575  50,803  12,228 

Dafansa,  civil 3,337  2,276  (1,061) 

Total 280.866  295,884  15.018 

Summer  youth  not  aiamptad 1,008 1,008 

Grand  toUl 281,874  295,884  14.010 


er  sec.  201(d),  Public  Law  90-364. 


AHACHMENT  2 
FULL-TIME  PERMANENT  FEDERAL  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT! 


Agency 


Employmant, 

June  30, 

1968 


Employmant, 

July  31, 

1968 


Nat 

reduction 


Separations, 
July! 


Formula 

reduction 

under 

Public  Law 

90-364 


Reassign- 

ments 

by  BOB 


ToUl 
required 
reduction 


Under 
(over) 
target 


85,390 
25.893 

104.670 

14,980 

61, 172 

34,216 

9,761 

525,303 
22,276 
58,008 
82,113 
37,453 
32,469 

151,022 
17,560 
12,084 
1.343 
12.009 
11,122 


85.291 

25.801 

>  104,  529 

14,866 

61,065 

34,473 

9,838 

524, 142 

21,912 

57, 874 

82.051 

37,217 

32.392 

149,974 

17,363 

11,994 

1,376 

11,987 

11,0>3 


N 

tz 

141 

114 

107 

(257) 

(77) 

1,161 

364 

134 

62 

236 

77 

1,04S 

117 

90 

<§> 
29 


l.M« 
»4 

1,431 

145 

483 

494 

ISO 

3,336 

433 

279 

618 

341 

150 

2,454 

402 

90 

41 

37 

107 


(J?S 


0 

0 

0 

(38) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(100) 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

50 


(251) 

(68) 

(JM) 

(M4) 

(208) 

(32) 

(154) 

(85) 

(37) 

h 

<fo> 

50 


(.52) 

(217) 

4U 

(14) 

(MO) 

(114) 

327 

156 

102 

(92) 

151 

40 

434 

96 

68 

7 

13 

2 

50 


1,298,8U 

1.214.035 

32.062 


1,295,231 

1,219.631 

31,985 


3,606 
(5,596) 


12,269 

15.652 

252 


(3.065) 

(3,913) 

(63) 


(3,065) 

(3,913) 

(63) 


541 
(9,509) 

14 


2,544,941         2,546,854 


0.913) 


28,173 


'7,041) 


(7.041) 


(8,954) 


>  Excluding  exemptions  undfr  sac.  201(d)  Public  Law  90-364. 
-'  Excluding  transfers. 


!  Includes  624  PHS  commissioned  reserve  officers  appointed  prior  to  July  1.  1968,  but  not 
included  in  the  June  figure. 
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ARE    THE    ACCOMPLISHMENTS    OP 
C>UR  YOXJTH  NEWSWORTHY? 

HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF   KXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  10,  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Masonic  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of 
New  York  conducts  an  annual  essay  con- 
test. Mr.  Donald  Preund,  an  outstanding 
civic  and  community  leader,  i«  a  member 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  Youth  Committee. 

At  his  request  I  would  like  to  set  forth 
lor  the  Re(X>rd  the  three  vrtnnlng  essays. 
I  think  my  coUeagues  will  enjoy  reading 
them  as  I  did. 

The  texts  of  the  winning  essays  follow . 

ABS   TH»    ACCOMPLISHMXNTS    OF    GOT    YOUTH 
NXWSWOKTHT? 

(By  Margaret  Rynllcer.  Bath,  N.Y.,  first  place 
winner) 
"Vandalism  on  the  Rise",  "Teenagers  Ar- 
rested at  Drug  Party",  "Juvenile  Delinquents 
Steal  Lincoln  Memorial."  Do  these  headlines 
look  vaguely  familiar?  In  almost  every  news- 
oaper  or  magaslne  you  pick  up  there  Is  at 
leMt  one  article  on  the  "wild  youth  of  to- 
day" However,   dont  forget   the  headline 
that  are  side  by  side  with  these— "Respected 
Banker  Steals  $60,000."  or  "66  year  old  Man 
Shoots  Wife  and  6  ChUdren."  So  be  It  of  adult 
or  youth  a  story  to  be  newsworthy  has  to 
concern  murder  or  mayhem  or  dUaster.  The 
achlevemenu  and  worthwhile  accompllsh- 
menu  do  not  make  good  copy  and  would  not 
sell  many  newspapers,  butlet's  l***! '^• 
The  Student  Exchange  Programs.  UNK3EF. 
Red    Croes    and   March   of    Dimes   crusad^. 
students  raising  money  to  build  schools  In 
some  remote  part  of  the  world,  hospital  vol- 
unteers.  or  Project  Headstart.  These  things 
are  not  even  published  In  the  want  adsl 

How  about  looking  back  to  the    Roaring 
Twenties"  with  It's  flaming  youth  and  flap- 
pers and  rolled  stockings  and  rumble  seats? 
Most  of  them  grew  up  to  be  solid  citizens, 
not  aU,  but  this  Is  not  Utopia.  I  found  a  quo- 
tation that  interested  me  greatly  on  this 
point.    "What  is  happening  to  our  youth? 
They  are  wild  and  unruly  and  have  lost  re- 
spect for  parents  and  for  home.  There  is  far 
too  much  drinking  and  carousing  "—Do  you 
know  who  said  that?  Billy  Graham  or  Bishop 
Sheen?  No,  Aristotle  said  It  centuries  ago  in 
the  days  of  the  Glorious  Greek  Civilization. 
So  m  answer  to  my  title,  yes.  we  do  have 
many  noteworthy  accomplishments.  Some- 
day they  will  be  remembered  and  then  we 
will  be  the  adult  world  and  there  wiU  be  a 
different  younger  generation  for  us  to  turn 
our  thoughts  to. 

For  the  present  we  ask  that  you  look  for 
the  good  in  us  because  it  really  Is  there. 
We're  not  all  perfect  examples  of  do-gooders, 
but  don't  give  up  all  hope.  We  have  many 
fine  newsworthy  accompllahmenjs  to  our 
credit  and  given  a  chance  we  wlU  have  many 
more.  Look  back  and  remember  what  our 
grandparents  thought  about  you  as  your 
generation  was  growing  up.  Well,  you  turned 
out  to  be  pretty  good  citizens  and  with  luck 
and  the  help  of  the  Lord  so  will  we. 

AU    THE    ACOOMPUSHMENTS    OF    DOT    YOnTH 

Newsworthy? 

(By   Carl   J.    Goldberg,    Weet   Orange,    NJ., 

second    place  winner) 

Although  the  press  tends  to  publicize  the 
delinquent  acts  committed  by  youth,  there 
are  many  beneficial  accomplishmenU  cre- 
ated by  today's  youth  that  are  newsworthy. 
In  fact,  the  positive  accompUshments  of  our 
youth  far  outweigh  their  negative  deeds. 

WhUe  the  papers  pubUdae  a  gang  of  teen- 
agers   committing    vandalism    at    the    local 
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«5hool.  the  accomplishments  of  «>«'  y^"*^ 
remain  Ignored.  Nobody  bothers  to  take 
^^  of  the  necessary  tasks  that  are  being 
done  by  the  teenagem  to  Improve  sodety. 
only  a  small  percentage  of  our  teenage  pop- 
ulaUon  commit  acts  that  can  be  considered 
harmful  to  our  society:  but  this  small  per- 
centage are  the  ones  who  are  sensationalized 
by  the  press.  The  vast  majority  of  the  ^n- 
asers  are  beneficial  members  of  society.  They 
do  volunteer  work  in  hospitals,  aid  charity 
drives,  become  Eagle  Scouts  or  Boy  s  Club 
Workers,  while  sttU  managing  to  do  Uieir 
school  work.  The  only  reason  the  exploits  of 
these  teenagers  are  not  seen  In  the  papers 
Is  because  violence  and  evil  sell  more  papers 
than  good.  «   ^  j 

Clearly  the  accomplishments  of  todays 
teenagers  are  newsworthy.  For  how  can  one 
consider  the  accomplishments  of  a  Rhodes 
Scholar,  or  a  teenager  who  has  saved  some 
one's  lUe,  or  a  candy  striper  who  spends  her 
time  helping  the  sick  not  newsworthy?  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand  a  teenage  gang  fight  Is  also 
newsworthy.  For  Just  as  the  newspapers  now 
print  only  the  sensational.  It  would  be  Just 
as  wrong  If  the  newspapers  only  printed  the 

^  Both  the  good  and  the  bad  accomplish- 
mente  of  our  youth  are  noteworthy.  The 
evil  must  be  presented  along  with  the  good; 
for  only  then  can  one  assess  the  true  value 
of  today's  teenager.  Once  thU  true  value  Is 
established  and  the  papers  print  the  true 
picture.  It  win  be  clear  to  everyone  that 
teenagers  are  responsible  members  of  our 
community  ready  to  assume  their  poeltlons 
of  leadership  in  the  society. 
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campus  radio,  and  has  awards  in  s^il^*"'^ 
and  science;  Claudia  Mayhew,  tbe  National 
Jr.  Golf  champion,  and  Nancy  J^'ef"**"'  * 
journalism  award  winner  who  started  writing 
at  the  age  of  four,  should  have  their  con- 
trlbutlons  to  our  society  made  known. 

I  believe  that  everyone  agrees  that  news 
of  teenagers,  as  well  as  any  group  In  society, 
should  be  made  known  through  the  news 
mediae.  There  Is  Just  the  matter  of  discover- 
ing and  printing  the  news  of  real  accomplUh- 
ments  of  youth  made  through  hard  work, 
dedication,  and  determination. 


ARE  the  Accomplishments  of  Our  Youth 

Newswortht? 
(By  Susan  Marks.  Deposit,  NY.,  third  place 
winner) 
The  news  mediae  teU  and  retell  their  story 
of  American  youth,  stories  of  violent  demon- 
strations, drug  addiction,  sexual  revolution, 
and  the  new  and  frightening  subculture  of 
the  hippie.  But  in  reality,  are  these  the  only 
subjects  pertinent  to  today's  teenagers  or  are 
these  true  of  only  a  minority  ol  *««;«.•  J 
feel  that  most  of  the  teenagers  In  the  United 
States  try  to  be  responsible,  creative  citizens. 
Today's  American  youth  are  not  really  so 
very  different,  collectively,  from  every  other 
(feneration  of  youth:  they  tend  to  be  ideal - 
^tlc  ready  to  change  the  world  and  thereby 
prove  themselves,  and  slow  to  accept  adult 
wisdom  gained  through  experience.  A  prob- 
lem lies  m  distinguishing  the  accomplish- 
ments of  youth  from  the  detrimental   ac- 
tivities of  teens. 

The  news  mediae  seem  only  to  give  the 
wanted  publicity  to  a  minority  group  who 
can  not  or  wUl  not  cope  vrith  a  world  that 
erows  more  complex  every  minute.  Bad  Im- 
pressions are  made  of  most  teenagers  while 
the  news  could  be  acknowledging  a  few  of 
the  strong  points  of  American  youth.  Of 
course,  these  rebellious  youth  can  not  be  for- 
gotten but  they  should  be  given  only  part  of 
the  news  coverage  and  teens  who  make  ac- 
tual accomplishments  should  have  better 
coverage. 

Some  adults  must  wonder  If  there  are  any 
worthwhile  accomplishments  of  youth,  ac- 
cording to  newspapers,  television,  and  maga- 
zf^s  fhere  are  few  If  any.  But  take  for 
example  the  work  of  these  gro^Ps:  teenagers 
fiKhtlng  In  Vietnam  to  defend  the  United 
SteteTteens  working  In  the  Peace  Corps  who 
must  measure  up  to  rigid  standards,  and  all 
over  the  country  student  councUs  work  to 
practice  democracy  actively  In  the  school.  In 
the  arts,  teens  are  engaged  in  musical  func- 
tions, not  just  rock  and  roll  groups  but  In 
symphony  orchestras  and  operas;  ballet:  and 
(trama.  Individually  youths  like  Jerllyn  Bier- 
berly  an  award  winner  in  the  International 
Science  Fair:  MarcU  Sue  Bogdanoff.  who 
worked  on  cancer  research,  is  a  deejay  on  her 


A  GUIDE  TO  SUCCESSFUL  LIVING 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  September  10,  1968 
Mr    ASHBROOK.   Mr.    Speaker,    on 
August   15  I  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional  Record   some   realistic   remarks 
made  by  Vlnce  Lombardl,  former  Green 
Bay  Packer  coach,  concerning  individual 
excellence,  discipline,  and  responsibility^ 
Perhaps   no   one   benefited   more   from 
Lombardi's  talents  as  a  teacher  and  dls- 
Snarian  than  Bart  Starr  the  Packers' 
cool  and  unshakeable  quarterback.  The 
January   1968  issue  of  Guideposts    the 
monthly  inspirational  magazine  edited 
by  Norman  Vincent  Peale,  carries  an  ar- 
ticle by  Bart  SUrr  which  gives  a  wonder- 
ful insight  into  Vin<«  Lombardis  un- 
usual      coaching      phUosophy       Sterr 
remembers  quite  well  the  day  that  Lom- 
bardi  joined  a  losing  Packer  team  back 
in  1959  as  coach.  In  characteristic  style, 
the  new  coach  laid  his  proposition  on  the 

line:  _„ 

YOU  can't  win  If  you're  not  ready  to  jrtn 
mentally.  Therefore,  I  expect  you  to  think 
S^uionly  three  things  while  you  are  i«rt 
of  this  organization:  your  family,  your 
religion,  and  the  Green  Bay  Packers. 

The  Packer  quarterback  cites  another 
example  in  which  Lombardi  denion- 
strl^  a  deep  spiritual  motivation  along 
wUh  his^m^lling  drive  for  ^e  ence^ 
In  1967  the  Packers  had  wrapped  up  tne 
Western  Division  championship,  aria 
thefriast  game  with  the  Rams  woiUd 
have  had  no  eflfect  on  their  league  stend- 
ing.  Some  might  have  b«n  ^mpted  U) 
r^ax  and  just  go  through  the  motions^ 
Sutnot  the  hardnosed  Packer  coach,  who 
again  laid  it  on  the  line: 

If  you  give  anything  less  than  the  best  oi 
yomJelves^  today,  you're  not  Just  cheating 
yourselves,  or  the  team,  or  the  mll"?°8.  ^ 
fans  Who  are  expecting  a  top-grade  Packw 
l^o^nce.  NO,  beyond  all  others,  you  are 
Stt^your  Maker,  the  God  who  gave  you 
yoS  s^al   talent  for  ball-playing.   Such 

waste  Is  the  worst  cheaUng  of  all. 


Perhaps  herein  lies  the  explanation  for 
the  Packers'  domination  of  the  pro  ranks 
S  re^nt  year^an  inordinate  desh^e  to 
Win  balanced  by  an  ever-present  accent 

on  spiritual  values. 

Guideposts,  the  magazine  in  which  this 
article  appeared,  is  written  for  and  by 
SSSe  oTS  faiths.  Its  purpose:  to  show 
bToersonal  experiences,  how  men  and 
w^oiS^^^  aU  walks  of  life  havef^d 
strength,  courage,  and  hope  through 
tStoSief  m God;  its  goal:  to potat  ttie 
way  to  deeper  faith,  more  creative  liv- 
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best  football  coact 
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lost  three  times  as 
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about.  Winning 
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In  pro  ball  more 
world,  the  season 
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confidence  In  me 
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Packers." 
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All  of  us  caught 
he  said  we  would, 
on  the  field. 
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mediocrity.) 
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sports. 
Cherry,  and  I  came  up 
of  Alabama  In  1960.  aU 
by  the  prospects  of  my 
}n  so  Illustrious  a  team, 
had    fallen    upon 
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I  know  I  worked  harder  too.  It  reminded 
me  of  the  summer  I  was  watting  for  my  try- 
out  with  the  Packers.  Cherry's  folks  had  a 
big  yard  around  their  bouse  and  there  I  set 
up  a  large  A-frame.  Day  In,  day  out,  from 
morning  to  night  I  threw  passes  into  the 
opening  of  the  A-frame.  High,  low,  on  the 
run,  standing  still,  I  worked  away  at  those 
pcuses  from  every  conceivable  motion  and 
angle.  I  believe  that  that  total  concentration 
helped  get  me  the  Job.  And  that  same  spirit 
of  hard  work  was  re-lgnited  by  Coach  Lom- 
bardl. 

We  started  our  pre-season  games.  The 
tempo  rose.  Suddenly  we  won  a  game  and 
our  spirits  soared.  They  kept  on  soaring.  By 
the  end  of  the  1959  season,  we  had  won 
seven  out  of  13  games  with  virtually  the 
same  players  who  had  lost  10  games  the 
year  before.  In  1960  we  won  a  Division  title, 
then  in  1961  a  World  Utie,  and  after  that  the 
sky  always  seemed  to  be  our  limit. 

How.  had  Coach  Lombardl  accomplished 
these  things? 

You  can  say,  of  course,  that  he  did  It  with 
his  particular  genius.  But  that's  not  an  ex- 
planation. Having  played  for  him  for  nine 
seasons.  I  think  I  have  reason  to  say  that 
his  "genius"  consists  of  some  very  simple 
things.  These  are  ideas  available  to  all  of  us 
and  useful  in  any  undertaking  if  we  but  have 
the  mental  toughness  to  weld  them  together 
Into  a  way  of  living. 

Coach  Lombardl  doesn't  make  a  secret  of 
those  principles.  Wherever  he  is  they  come 
out  in  the  way  he  lives  his  own  life  and  In 
the  way  he  thinks.  We  get  plenty  of  his 
thoughts.  Not  only  verbally,  but  in  writing. 
Every  week  be  tacks  up  fragments  of  home- 
grown advice  on  the  locker  room  bulletin 
board. 

At  the  start  of  the  training  season  this  year 
we  found  this  typewritten  notice,  "Patlgue 
makes  cowards  of  us  all.  High  physical  con- 
dition Is  vital  to  victory." 

This  was  supplanted  the  next  week  by, 
"The  harder  a  man  works,  the  harder  It  la 
to  surrender;"  followed  by,  "Pride  is  what 
causes  a  winning  team's  pierformance."  And 
so  it  went  week  after  week. 

I  can  never  forget,  nor  will  I  ever  stop 
being  grateful  for,  what  Coach  Lombardl  did 
for  me.  As  I  look  back  to  that  first  question 
mark  of  a  year  under  him,  I  am  quite  sure 
he  had  never  seen  a  three-year  veteran  who 
knew  less  than  I  did.  But  he  was  a  patient 
teacher  and  he  brought  out  something  In 
me  that  changed  my  career  and  my  life — 
Confidence. 

Mind  you.  I  was  always  sure  of  my  talent. 
I  never  really  doubted  that  I  could  play  good 
football,  but  I  lacked  the  kind  of  confidence 
that  Coach  Lombardl  himself  had,  the  kind 
that  ooses  out  to  others.  A  quarterback  is 
in  a  position  of  command;  it  is  he  who  calls 
the  plays.  He  must  be  alert  and  ready  to  ad- 
Just  to  the  sudden  and  the  unexpected.  He 
has  got  to  have  a  high  boiling  point  because 
opponents  are  going  to  try  to  rattle  him  and 
he's  going  to  get  a  lot  of  whacking  around. 

Coach  Lombardl  started  building  my  con- 
fidence by  first  giving  me  the  enthusiasm  to 
work  harder,  the  way  I  had  done  with  the 
A-frame.  He  spent  a  lot  of  time  Just  talking 
to  me.  examining  the  "hows"  and  "whys"  of 
the  game.  Then  he  began  to  bear  down  on 
my  thinking. 

"Treat  mistakes  with  a  vengeance!"  he'd 
pound  at  me.  "Don't  brood  over  them,  profit 
from  them.  If  you  think  about  mistakes, 
you'll  make  more  mistakes.  Just  come  back 
wiser  and  harder." 

Through  It  all,  the  coach  repeated  his 
theory  that  winning  is  a  habit.  "It's  conta- 
gious." he'd  say,  "and  so  is  losing." 

Coach  Lombardl  won't  permit  losing 
thoughts.  He  contends  that  pro  football  has 
reached  a  point  of  such  sophistication,  that 
the  opposing  forces  are  now  In  such  compli- 
cated balance,  that  on  any  given  afternoon 
any  team  can  defeat  any  other.  To  him  there 
are  only  two  or  three  plays  In  a  game  that 
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decide  who  wins  or  loaee  and  If  you  are  not 
ready  for  them  at  all  times,  you're  In  serious 
trouble. 

Last  year  we  won  the  Western  Division 
championship  even  before  we  had  played  our 
last  game  with  the  Los  Angeles  Rams.  We 
were  riding  high  and  Jubilant.  But  Coach 
Lombardl  was  not.  He  worried  about  the  last 
game,  even  though  It  didn't  affect  our  league 
standing.  He  didn't  want  us  to  get  out  of 
the  winning  habit — and  we  dldnt  that  dayi 

"If  you  give  anything  leas  than  the  best 
ot  younelves  today,"  be  said  to  us  before  the 
game  that  Sunday,  "you're  not  Just  cheating 
yourselves,  or  the  team,  or  the  millions  of 
fans  who  are  expecttng  a  top-grade  Packer 
performance.  No,  beyond  all  others,  you  are 
cheating  your  Maker,  the  Ood  who  gave  you 
your  special  talent  for  ball-playlng.  Such 
waate  is  the  worst  cheating  of  all." 

This  was  strong  and  iinusual  stuff  from 
him  and  though  you  may  think  It  a  corny, 
Ood-ln-the-locker-room  tactic,  you  wouldn't 
think  that  for  long  if  you  really  knew  Vin- 
cent Lombardl.  He  Is  a  sincere  and  believing 
man  who  goes  to  church  every  day  of  the 
week,  who  seldom  talks  In  religious  tones, 
but  wboae  religion  Is  as  natural  and  as  In- 
tBgrnl  a  part  of  him  as  are  the  prayers  we 
say  together  before  and  after  every  Packer 
game. 

Those  prayers  are  something  else  I  have 
learned  from  Coeush  Lombardi's  example. 
After  the  week's  preparations  are  over,  after 
the  sweat  of  the  practice  field  and  after  the 
groggy  hours  examlrdng  movies  and  of  note- 
mitklng  and  of  drawing  diagrams,  after  all 
these  things  have  been  completed,  the  Lord's 
Prayer  said  In  unison  becomes  a  tmlfylng 
force  pulling  all  our  efforts  together.  And  I 
have  yet  to  come  up  from  my  knees  without 
feeling  personally  that  we  were  going  to  do 
all  the  things  that  Coach  Lombardl  had  pre- 
pared us  to  do. 
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MAJOR  PROBLEMS 


HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF ,  CONWECnCTTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  10,  1968 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  newspaper 
In  my  Fourth  Congressional  District  re- 
cently carried  a  most  interesting  guest 
editorial  written  by  one  of  Connecticut's 
outstanding  citizens,  Mr.  Samuel  F. 
Pryor. 

Retirement  as  a  vice  president  of  Pan 
American  World  Airways  3  years  ago 
has  not  dampened  the  enthusiasm  of 
Sam  Pryor  in  matters  of  public  interest 
or  public  controversy.  If  anything,  as  he 
approaches  his  71st  birthday,  Sam  Pryor 
is  more  vigorous  than  ever  and  is  devot- 
ing virtually  all  his  time  to  his  assign- 
ment as  consultant  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Federal  Bureau  o'  Nar- 
cotics and  a  special  agent  of  the  Chicago 
Crime  Commission. 

What  Sam  Pryor  has  to  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  always  profound.  This  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  Greenwich 
Time  In  Greenwich.  Conn.,  deserves  the 
attention  of  all  our  colleagues  and  un- 
der onanimous  consent  I  make  it  a  part 
of  the  Record: 

M.\JOB  PltOBU:MS 

(Edttob's  Note. — The  following  guest  edi- 
torial was  written  by  Samuel  P.  Pryor  of  Belle 
Haven,  consultant  to  the  State  Dept.  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  a  spe- 
cial agent  of  the  Chicago  Crime  Commis- 
sion.) 


Today  we  are  living  in  a  forest  of  question 
niarks  All  of  us  would  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  two  major  problems  facing 
oxir  country,  the  South  East  Asian  war  and 
crime  m  the  U.S.,  If  we  did  not  pay  so  much 
attention  to  the  confused  thinking  and 
sUtemenU  we  get  over  the  television,  ra- 
dio, in  certain  metropoliton  newspapers 
throughout  our  country,  and  now  in  this 
crtUcal  ye€U',  from  certain  candidates  for 
the  Presidency. 

Yet  there  is  no  other  way  to  form  our 
opinion  on  these  problems  except  by,  first, 
cueful  study  of  facts  or,  second,  the  privi- 
lege of  being  briefed  by  very  experienced 
and  trustworthy  government  servants^  or 
third,  by  being  able  to  go  and  get  first-hand 
the  facts  yourself  which  Is  difficult  for  the 
average  man  or  woman  young  or  old,  par- 
ticularly young. 

Today  we  must  separate,  in  our  thinking 
about  the  countries  of  the  wortd.  people 
from  their  leadership.  All  over  the  wortd  the 
majority  of  people  themselves  are  truly  good. 
For  instance,  in  considering  one  of  our  two 
great  problems,  the  South  East  Asian  war, 
let  US  look  at  the  basic  problem  there:  Bed 
China.  When  the  criUcs  say  we  should  not 
deal  with  Red  China,  they  should  say  not 
with  their  present  leader,  Mao."  There  are 
no  better  people  in  the  world  than  the  peo- 
ple of  China.  There,  as  in  many  other  coun- 
tries of  the  wortd.  If  you  as  a  clUzen  dis- 
agree with  the  leadership,  you  are  dead. 

In  Red  China,  with  a  population  of  700 
million  that  wlU  be  doubled  In  20  years. 
Mao,  the  leader,  had  his  eye  on  the  fertile 
countries  of  Laos,  North  and  South  Vietnam, 
Thailand.  Cambodia,  Indonesia— then  the 
PhUlpplnes— then  Australia,  a  country  the 
<4.ze  of  the  United  States  and  with  a  popula- 
tion of  New  York  City.  Mao  neariy  got  In- 
donesia by  toflltratlon  and  would  have  If  It 
had  not  been  for  oiir  military  action  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  Soviet  Union,  having 
once  been  occupied  by  China  for  300  years, 
does  not  wish  Mao  to  come  its  way,  so  like 
shepherds,  they  are  herding  Mao's  fOTces 
South  and  giving  him  everything  he  needs. 
However,  there  is  great  unrest  in  China. 
When  the  present  Mao  regime  Is  overthrown 
by  Its  own  people,  we  could  quickly  come  to 
a  common  sense  understanding  with  the 
successors,  even  the  mlUtary,  and  again  be 
friends. 

We  are  not  fighting  In  South  Vietnam  Just 
to  keep  Conmixmlsm  out  of  their  country, 
but  to  save  our  own  country  and  all  of  South 
East  Asia,  for  If  Mao  would  take  these  coun- 
tries and  at  the  same  time  develop  the  hy- 
drogen guided  missile,  our  children  and 
grandchildren  will  be  In  great  danger.  When 
the  Mao  government  or  a  government  like 
his  goes  and  the  Soviet  Union  stops  giving 
Mao  every  possible  help,  then  and  only  thM 
wlU  our  problem  In  South  East  Asia  be 
solved  and  only  then  wlU  our  children  and 
grandchildren  lead  normal,  happy  Uves. 

There  Is  an  old  saying:  "He  who  woiUd 
reform  the  world  must  first  reform  himself. 
Therefore,  I  think  the  problem  of  crime  and 
the  breakdown  of  law  and  order  here  In  our 
own  country  Is  the  greatest  fwoblem  of  the 
two  major  problems  our  country  Is  facmg. 
This  problem  not  only  embraces  the  violation 
of  our  lavre,  namely  crime,  and  the  problems 
related  to  our  courts,  namely  Justice,  but 
also  the  many  causes  that  lead  to  the  break- 
ing of  laws. 

The  majority  of  our  Negro  race  In  America 
are  kind,  good,  and  able  citizens.  It  Is  only 
a  small  minority  who  are  responsible  for  such 
a  great  percentage  of  our  crime  Increase.  We 
are  to  a  large  extent  responsible  for  the 
Negro's  poverty  and  again  our  news  media 
play  up  what  the  minority  does  and  this 
reflects  unjustly  on  the  whole  race — Just  as 
certain  television  pictures  on  the  Mafia  re- 
fiect  on  our  ItaUan  population.  The  finest 
law  enforcement  officers  In  the  world  are 
ItaUan. 


I  think  the  Negro  minority  Is  making  a 
great  mistake  by  dividing  people  into  white 
and  black.  The  Hawaiian  chief  here  for  Aloha 
Week  was  blacker  than  most  American 
Negroes.  Did  any  of  us  ever  meet  a  finer 
man?  It  Is  not  color  that  makes  up  a  human 
being— Christ  was  dark,  so  was  Buddha  and 
Mohammed.  The  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  world  are  not  white.  It  Is  what  is  In 
your  heart  and  mind  that  characterizes  a 
human  being. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  recently  said  to  all  law 
enforcement  officers: 

"America  is  not  a  sick  society.  Let  us  stop 
condemning  our  whole  populace  for  the  sins 
of  a  few.  Let  us  stop  this  nonsense  of  self- 
reproach  and  self-rldlcule  and  throw  off  the 
guilt  complex  which  threatens  to  envelop 
our  country.  When  we  face  adversities  and 
tragedies,  let  us  do  so  with  resolute  con- 
fidence, avoid  panic,  and  reserve  Judgment 
until  all  the  facts  are  known. 

"Some  of  our  difficulty  today  arises  from 
the  fact  that  too  much  attention  Is  given 
to  various  dissident  elemente  which  have  a 
lot  of  noUy  energy  but  little  purpose.  Many 
of  them  are  complaining  about  conditions 
which  they  helped  to  create.  Now.  they  want 
our  whole  society  to  plead  guilty  to  mass 
ineptness.  This  is  ridiculous. 

"No,  our  society  U  not  sick,  but  I  suggest 
we  check  the  pulse  of  the  self-styled  diag- 
nosticians who  see  a  social  malady  from  every 
soapbox." 

If  all  of  us  face  these  great  problems,  crime 
m  our  country  and  the  South  East  Asian 
war  in  a  realistic  and  factual  manner  rather 
than  emotionally,  then  we  can  continue  t6 
make  our  country  great.  Let  us  all  remember 
what  Ben  Franklin  said  In  Philadelphia  when 
a  citizen  asked  him  what  kind  of  government 
the  delegates  were  giving  us.  He  replied,  "A 
BepubUc,  the  greatest  form  of  government  on 
earth — if  you  can  keep  it — ^If  you  can  keep 
it."  It  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  keep  it  and  I'm 
sure  we  can. 


"BIENVE3NIDO,"  SAY  MIAlia   SCOUTS 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  noKDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  10,  1968 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  Scouting,  there  is  a 
feature  article  by  associate  editor  Claude 
A.  Vanepps  relating  to  the  Scouting 
achievements  of  young  Cuban  refugee 
children  who  joined  the  Cub  Scouts,  Boy 
Scouts,  and  Explorers  upon  arriving  In 
the  United  States  from  their  native  land 

of  Cuba.  ,    ^       ^jw  *    *-. 

Contained  in  the  article  Is  a  tribute  to 
the  exemplary  efforts  performed  by 
WTVJ  executive  Manolo  Reyes  in  behalf 
of  scouting.  Mr.  Reyes,  who  is  trained 
in  the  legal  profession  but  has  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  radio  and  television 
work  is  director  of  the  all-Spanish  pro- 
grams for  WTVJ.  A  few  months  ago,  Mr. 
Reyes  devoted  an  entire  day  of  television 
programs  to  express  appreciation  to 
Miami  and  the  people  of  this  country  for 
all  they  had  done  for  Cuban  refugees. 
The  television  station  has  plans  to  set 
aside  a  day  of  appreciation  as  an  annual 

S6I*VlCC* 

I  include  the  fine  tribute  to  scouting 
and  Mr.  Reyes  in  the  Record  : 

"BiiNVENiDo!"  Say  Miami  Scotrrs 
(By  Claude  A.  Vanepps) 
"Blenvenldo"  Is  the  greeting  presented  to 
each  Cuban  refugee  as  he  enters  Miami's  In- 


ternational Airport.  ThU  Spanish  "welcome" 
Is  in  the  form  of  a  small  leaflet  mvltlng 
Cuban  boys  from  8  to  18  to  Join  Cubbing, 
Scouting,  or  Exploring.  Since  most  of  them 
do  not  speak  English,  the  message  printed 
In  their  native  language  has  a  special 
warmth. 

Nearly    1,000    freedom-loving    people,   es- 
caping from  Castro's  communism,  continue 
to   arrive  each   week  at  the  Miami   airport. 
About  26  percent  may  stay  In  the  area,  and 
the  rest  go  elsewhere  In  the  United  States. 
ThU  influx  started  In  January  1961.  Today 
more  than  150,000  Cuban  exiles  live  In  and 
aroimd  Miami.  Their  residence  has  brought 
various   changes   In   the   city.   Many   former 
empty  store  buildings,  characteristic  of  an 
Inner-clty  area,  are  now  occupied  by  Cuban 
business  people.  Go  down  Flagler  Avenue, 
and  you'll  see  many  bilingual  store  fronts. 
Downtown  Miami  now  has  more  than  2,500 
Cuban  businesses.  The  refugees  confronted 
the  city  with  new  problems— housing,  em- 
ployment, education,  and  social  adjustment. 
Not^the  least  of  these  was  an  understanding 
of  the  refugees'  language  and  culture. 
scotrriNO   took   tbx   chalixnoe 
Soon  after  arrival  of  the  first  Cuban  fami- 
lies   the  South  Florida  Council  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Council  recognized 
the  challenge   and   opportunity   of  helping 
the  Cuban  young  people  and  their  families 
adjust  to  our  way  of  Ufe.  Scouting  had  much 
to  offer  them.  i,  j  »» 

The  council  was  aware  that  it  also  had  to 
add  special  manpower  to  its  professional 
staff  and  also  to  recrtUt  unit  leadership.  Men 
were  needed  who  could  speak  Spanish,  im- 
derstand  the  Cuban  culture,  and  know  Boy 

Frank  Dlx  of  the  national  staff,  backed  by 
local  and  national  resources,  helped  get  the 
Scout  refugee  program  off  the  ground  In 
1966  It  received  further  emphasis  by  inclu- 
sion in  the  national  Inner-City  Rural  pro- 

^^aiest  N.  CasadOB,  a  professional  Scouter 
of  Spanish  descent  from  San  Diego,  Calif., 
and  Bduardo  E.  Oalvea,  a  Cuban  exile  who 
had  worked  In  Scouting  In  pre-Castro  Cuba, 
were  employed.  Eddie  knew  a  llttte  English 
and  under  Ernie's  tutoring  became  an  apt 

student.  .,„_ 

With  their  guidance  and  the  cooperauon 
of  the  Cuban  Refugee  Center  and  many 
capable  council  Scouters,  great  progress  was 
made  In  organizing  packs,  troops,  and  posts. 
More  than  1,000  refugee  boys  now  are  In 
Cubbing,  Scouting,  and  Exploring  In  the  city 
with  perhaps  another  1.500  in  other  Scout 
units  in  the  rest  of  the  council  area.  In  45 
Scout  units  the  members  are  mainly  Cuban 
boys.  Another  96  units  have  some  refugee 

members.  .^  ,,  w  _.   ». 

A  major  goal  was  to  recruit  Cubans  as 
leaders  However,  two  obstacles  appeared  at 
the  outset.  First,  the  citizenship  clause  in 
the  regulations  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
required  that  all  unit  leaders  be  U.S.  citi- 
zens The  National  Council  adjusted  this  re- 
quirement for  this  project  so  they  could  be- 
come Scouters. 

Language  was  the  second  obstacle,  our 
Scout  literature  and  Scouting  Magazine  Pro- 
gram Helps  are  printed  in  English.  The  South 
Florida  Council  translated  PTogram  Helps. 
the   basic   literature,   and    visual    aids   mto 

^  help  Miami  citizens  better  understand 
the  newcomers,  Casados  prepared  a  booWet 
on  Cuban  culture.  He  explained  their  his- 
toric social,  and  economic  background  as 
weU  as  emotional  nature  and  professional 
and  artistic  talents.  From  it.  Americans  have 
learned  that  these  freedom-loving  people, 
seeking  a  better  Ufe  for  themselves,  can  of- 
fer much  to  our  conununlttes. 

nCPKESSIONS 

Visiting  with  boys,  leaders,  busln«Mnen, 
and   others,   I  found  everyone  grateful  for 
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Mr.  RODINO. 
H.  Blair,  a  man 
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whom  I  am  also  p^oud 
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that  confront 
taken  on  the  respbnslbillty 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

All  of  us  who  know  Jim  Blair  well  have 
every  confidence  that  his  warm  and  gen- 
uine concern  for  individual  human  well- 
being  and  his  exceptional  qualiflcations 
will  allow  him  to  be  a  compassionate  and 
effective  civil  servant  for  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  I  applaud  his  appointment 
and  look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
him  in  mapping  new  directions  for  at- 
taining the  human  dignity  and  human 
equality  which  we  all  seek. 


NEWSLETTER:  FIRST  DISTRICT  OP 
ALABAMA 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 


OP 


IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RBPRSSBNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  10,  1968 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Jack  Edwards  of 
the  First  District  of  Alabama,  has  pre- 
pared his  September  newsletter  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  readers  of  the  Ricord. 
The  message  it  contains  is  as  follows: 

RxpAns  Nksdkd  on  Our  "BamoKs"  to 
THE  Bast? 

The  "bridge  building"  program  to  Russia 
and  the  East  has  bit  a  snag.  While  Admin- 
istration leaders  In  Washington  have  been 
busily  going  around  In  an  atmosphere  of 
happiness  and  hope,  thinking  that  there  was 
a  "new"  Russia — a  different  Communist 
world — little  Czechoslovakia  was  invaded. 

The  Czech  invasion  is  surely  evidence  that 
Russian  Communism  baa  not  changed  and 
that  people  In  the  U.S.  who  have  preached 
the  "changing  nature"  of  Communism  have 
led  us  down  the  primrose  path.  They  have 
been  wrong. 

I  think  we  should  ask  of  those  who  have 
shouted  so  loudly  for  liberal  principles  In 
world  politics,  "What  do  you  say  now  about 
Czechoslovakia?  Why  do  we  hear  only  sUence 
when  it  Is  the  Russians  who  use  brute  force 
to  require  submission  to  their  will?" 

It's  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Dubcek  was  In 
tears  as  he  talked  to  his  countrymen,  for  his 
role  is  now  an  anguishing  one.  The  Russians 
sent  blm  home  as  their  puppet  collaborator- 
in-suppresslon,  though  one  who  must  be 
closely  watched.  The  Czechs  welcomed  him 
home  as  their  heroic  champion  of  Uberty, 
but  they  too  are  suspicious  of  betrayal.  He 
could  only  say  the  nation  now  faces  "an  In- 
credibly difficult  situation."  and  begged  for 
"order  and  discipline." 

Perhaps,  one  of  the  more  poignant  obser- 
vations of  this  entire  affair  came  from  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Thailand,  Thanat  Kho- 
man.  He  stated,  "The  liberals  of  the  West,  of 
Europe  and  America,  have  contributed  to 
Jeopardizing  the  freedom  and  liberties  of  the 
small  Czechoslovak  nation  by  abetting  and 
supix>rtlng  the  totalitarian  forces  who  have 
felt  encouraged  to  launch  into  adventures  by 
the  support  they  have  (seen  getting  from  tbe 
fraudulent  liberals  In  the  West.  These  ele- 
ments, therefore,  must  shoulder  the  respon- 
sibility for  tbe  setback  that  freedom  has 
suffered  In  Eastern  Europe.  This  should  be 
a  lesson  for  us  In  Asia  not  to  allow  these 
elements  to  undermine  our  own  freedoms 
and  liberties  by  appeasing  the  Communiat 
totalitarian  causes." 

TBI  noxraxs  show  crimx  rate  up  s9  pkrcxnt 
aiNcc  leso 
The  wave  of  lawlessness  which  has  become 
almost  a  way  of  life  In  this  country  was  un- 
derscored last  week  with  release  of  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  statistics  showing 
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the  national  crime  rate  shot  up  16  percent 
in  1087. 

No  city.  State  or  geographic  region  ap- 
peared Immune  from  the  tide  of  crime.  Se- 
rious crlmee  In  1967  were  up  16  percent 
over  the  previous  year  In  the  suburbs,  17 
percent  In  the  large  oltlee  and  13  percent 
in  the  countryside. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  only  city  in  the 
Nation  under  Federal  Jurisdiction,  crime 
shot  up  37  percent  in  1967  over  the  previous 
year.  This  is  double  the  national  average 
and  three  times  the  rate  a  year  ago.  Robberj 
soared  S6  percent,  rape  waa  up  38  percent 
and  murder  Increased  26  percent. 

Although  tbe  one-year  nationwide  in- 
crease in  serious  crimes  was  startling,  even 
more  shocking  were  the  comparative  figures 
for  the  decade.  These  showed  an  increase 
m  serious  crimes  since  1960  of  89  percent, 
with  a  rise  In  crlmee  of  violence  of  73  percent 

More  than  3.8  million  serious  crimes  were 
reported  during  1067,  494,000  of  them  crimes 
of  a  violent  nature.  Here  is  a  summary  of 
some  of  the  trends:  .  .  .  Crimea  of  violence 
Increased  16  percent  last  year,  the  same  as 
tbe  Incidence  of  all  serious  crimes.  Violent 
crimes  have  increased  73  percent  since  1960 
.  .  .  Murders  were  up  17  percent  .  .  .  Narcotics 
arrests  were  up  60  percent,  largely  Involving 
marijtiana  cases  .  .  .  Forcible  rape  was  up 
seven  percent .  .  .  Robbery  was  up  27  percent 
with  an  Increase  in  bank  robberies  of  45 
percent  .  .  .  Crimes  against  property  were  up 
17  percent.  Crimes  against  property  have  in- 
creased 91  percent  since  1960  .  .  .  Last  year, 
serious  crime  occurred  at  the  rate  of  seven 
a  minute;  someone  was  being  murdered 
every  48  minutes  and  a  woman  was  raped 
every  19  minutes. 

All  in  aU,  the  FBI  report  painted  a  bleak 
picture  of  lawlessness  In  America.  For  ex- 
ample. It  contained  this  sobering  thought: 
If  there  are  100  people  on  your  block,  the 
odds  are  that  two  of  you  will  be  murdered, 
raped,  robbed  or  beaten  In  the  coming  year. 
This  "risk"  of  becoming  a  victim  of  serious 
crime  Increased   15  percent  in   1967. 

SJERVICK   ACADnfUS — AN   OPPORTCNrTT    FOR 
TOUNO   MKN 

A  Civil  Service  test  will  be  avaUable  Oc- 
tober 6th  for  young  men  of  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  making  application  for 
entrance  for  any  of  the  U.S.  Service  Acad- 
emies, classes  entering  June  of  1969. 

The  test  is  one  of  the  requirements  for 
each  applicant.  Any  person  wishing  to  apply 
should  notify  me  no  later  than  Tuesday, 
September  20,  1968. 

The  service  academies  offer  young  Ameri- 
can men  some  of  the  best  educational  and 
career  opportunities  available  to  anyone  in 
the  world.  It  is  my  hope  that  many  of  this 
area's  outstanding  high  school  seniors  will 
apply,  and  wUl  go  on  to  obtain  a  superior 
education  in  this  manner. 

Oiu*  academies  using  the  Congressional 
nominating  system  are:  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point,  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 
at  Colorado  Springs,  U.S.  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis,  U.S.  Merchant  BCartne  Academy 
at  King's  Point,  N.T. 

This  year  I  can  fill  vacancies  at  aU  of 
these  institutions  with  the  exception  of  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy.  For  classes  entering 
In  the  Summer  of  1970,  I  expect  to  be  able 
to  recommend  men  to  enter  West  Point. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  17  years  old  and 
not  yet  22  by  July  1,  1969.  The  October  6th 
test  will  be  located  in  Mobile  and  other  1st 
District  cities. 

Nominations  for  entrance  are  based  on  tbe 
test  scares,  physical  examinations,  and  high 
school  records.  No  political  or  other  consid- 
erations are  involved. 

txddt  Sam  rr 
Did  Teddy  Roosevelt  ever  speak  out  on  the 
subject  of  law  and  order? 
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Yes  be  did.  In  a  letter  to  Joseph  Oumey 
cannon,  September  13,  1904.  accepting  «he 
OOP  Presidential  nomlnaUon,  he  wrote,  we 
BUnd  for  enforcement  of  the  law  »nd  for 
obedience  to  the  Uw,  our  government  U  a 
government  of  orderly  liberty  «!f  »"y  ,"J'f 
lo  tyranny  and  to  anarchy;  and  lU  founda- 
Uon^tone  1.  the  obaervance  of  the  law  alUe 
by  the  people  and  by  the  public  •*"">*••  ^* 
hold  ever  before  us  as  the  all-lmporUnt  end 
of  policy  and  administration  the  reign  of 
neace  at  home  and  throughout  the  world;  of 
peace,  which  comes  only  by  doing  Justice. 


PLATFORM  OP  AFFILIATED  YOTNG 
DEMOCRATS  OF  NEW  YORK 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  NVW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  September  10,  1968 
Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Harld  R.  Moskovit.  Stote 
president.  I  submit  the  preamble  and 
platform  of  the  AfBllated  Young  Demo- 
crats of  New  York  State  adopted  at  its 
18th  biennial  State  convention : 


platform  Adopted  bt  the  18th  Biennial 
State  Convention  or  the  Arni^TED 
YouNO  Democrats.  Inc.,  or  New  York 
STATE,  August  15,  1968,  New  York  Crrr 
The  Democratic  Party  In  the  year  1968  Is 

faced  with  the  most  critical  and  momentous 

challenges  In  the  last  100  years. 

The  Nation  Is  beset  within  and  without  by 

crises    of    a    magnitude    not    visualized    or 

Unaglned  a  short  few  years  ago. 
TtLt  war  in  Vietnam,  the  unrest  in  Europe 

and  other  parts  of  the  World  signify  ▼•« 

problems  confronting  the  Nation. 
The   turmoU   in   our  own   land,   the  an- 

guished  cry  of  the  disadvantaged  and  tbe 

Mverty  stricken,   Is  being   heard   right  up 

io  the  very  doors  of  the  White  House  and 

the  Capital. 
The  social  instltuUons  of  the  country  are 

being  questioned  and  tested  in  a  mwiner 

that  is  shaking  the  very  foundations  of  our 

beliefs.  _.  ^    __ 

The  disaffection  of  the  young  who  cxy 
ideallstlcaUy  and  InslstenUy  to  atop  the 
"Business  as  usual"  attitude  and  demand 
vociferously  a  complete  overturn  of  the  tra- 
ditional operation  of  government  is  met  by  a 
sympathetic   response   In  the   most  diverse 

parts  of  the  globe.  

The  year  1968  still  sees  the  expending  of 
our  blood  and  wealth  on  foreign  soU.  The 
war  In  Vietnam  Is  eating  at  the  very  marrow 
of  our  national  unity.  As  at  no  time  In  our 
history  are  we  confronted  by  such  dlvlslve- 
ness  and  dlssldence.  The  tragic  toll  that  has 
been  suffered  in  Vietnam  must  not  be  In  vain. 
Through  the  crucible  of  this  Are  we  must 
emerge  cleansed  and  dedicated  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  last  thU-d  of  the  twentieth 

The  Democratic  Party  in  this  year  has  the 
profound  reeponslblUty  to  present  to  the 
electorates  a  platform  of  principles  and  ideas 
to  cope  with  the  demands  of  a  modern  so- 
ciety. The  problems  of  international  affairs 
have  to  be  faced  with  new  and  ImagUiatlve 
solutions  since  we  sit  on  the  brink  of  a 
nuclear  abyss.  The  challenge  of  Red  China 
must  be  met  together  with  a  reevaluatlonof 
our  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union  "The 
paternalistic  relationship  that  existed  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Europe  has  to 
be  modified  and  a  more  realistic  partnership 
must  be  developed.  „v.i«~. 

However,  the  most  dlsconcemlng  problem 
confronting  us  Is  the  unrest  within  the  land. 
Urban  areas  art  rotting  and  becoming  unfit 
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for  human  habitation.  Rural  poverty  and 
plight  is  demanding  Immediate  action.  Oreat 
ciUes  are  becoming  havens  for  the  lawless 
and  the  crlminaU.  Rlote  are  becoming  com- 
monplace and  we  speak  without  emotion 
regularly  of  long  hot  summers. 

The  nation  and  the  times  demand  leader- 
ship. Leadership  of  strength;  leadership  of 
courage;  leadership  of  UnaglnaUon;  leader- 
ship of  understanding  and  compassion. 

•The  Democratic  Party  if  it  legitimately 
solicits  the  support  of  the  people,  must  pre- 
sent relevant  programs  to  meet  the  critical 
problems  of  the  day.  and  develop  and  caU 
upon  candidates  who  recognlae  the  demands 
of  the  times  to  present  these  programs. 

The  Democratic  Party  cannot  rely  on  past 
achievements  or  records  to  call  upon  the  sup- 
port of  the  people.  It  must  present  a  rntMO- 
ingful  alternative  in  programs  and  candi- 
dates to  the  complacent  and  pedestrian  pro- 
grams  and   candidate*   of   the   Republican 

Pftrtv 

In  the  spirit  of  the  pregolng  the  AflUiated 
Young  Democrats  herewith  presents  its  na- 
tional platform  for  1968. 

I.  FOREIGN   AFFAIRS 

The  Affiliated  Young  Democrats  support* 
the  peace  negotiations  presently  being  con- 
ducted with  respect  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
We  look  with  hope  to  the  end  of  the  carnage 
and  for  a  Just  and  honorable  peace  In  that 

troubled  land.  ^  „    ,.       ^^  ,♦. 

We  propose  that  the  United  States  and  Its 
Allies  reevaluate  the  status  of  alliances  and 
modify  the  respective  conunltments  to  meet 
the  new  challenges  to  stability  and  order  that 
presently  pervades  the  world. 
2.  crriES 

The  Affiliated  Young  Democrats  calls  for 
an  entire  and  complete  review  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  large  urban  centers  of 
the  nation.  We  suggest  that  massive  Pede'" 
aid  be  Infused  In  these  areas  and  that  there 
be  a  coordination  by  governmental  agencies 
and  private  enterprises  to  rebuild  and  rejuve- 
nate the  decaying  cities. 

3.  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

We  call  for  the  revamping  of  the  entire 
assistance  program,  and  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  a  concept  of  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual wage.  We  further  propose  that  govern- 
mental authority  and  private  enterprise  em- 
bark  on  a  massive  program  of  Job  training  for 
the  youth  of  our  land  and  the  unskUled. 

We  further  propose  that  the  government 
start  a  program  of  education  with  f"pect  to 
family  planning  and  birth  control,  thereby 
hoping  to  limit  and  ultimately  eliminate  the 
large  segments  of  our  population  who  are 
forced  to  subsist  on  a  poverty  stricken  level. 

4 .     EDUCATION 

The  AflUiated  Young  Democrate  calls  for 
the  infusion  of  Federal  aid  to  the  munici- 
palities to  upgrade  the  school  systems  of  the 

*"wrcall  for  the  expansion  of  the  Head-Start 
program  permitting  the  children  of  the  dls- 
Idvantaged  to  perform  within  their  normal 
ability  of  achievement. 

We  call  for  the  Federal  Qovernment  to  ex- 
pand the  concept  of  scholarship  aid  In  blgher 
klucatlon  and  contribute  their  talents  and 
laities  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
population. 

5.  VOTING 
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Vice-President  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 
We  urge  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  filling  of  the  Vice-Presidency  in 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  that  office  and  for 
resolving  the  questions  of  the  inabUlty  of 
the  President. 

S.   CONSERVATION 

We  reiterate  and  restate  our  strong  posi- 
tion for  the  protection  and  the  preservation 
Of  our  great  natural  resources— our  foresU, 
our  soils,  and  our  waters.  Our  great  forest 
wilderness  should  be  zealously  guarded,  pro- 
tected and  preserved. 

We  favor  a  strong,  well-defined  program  to 
effectuate  and  to  supplement  and  Improve 
the  work  now  being  done  to  save  ou^  »o||"-. 

We  urge  a  forceful  and  continuing  fight  for 
clean  air,  a  clean  water  course,  and  a  clean 

''^O^r  natural  resources  are  Invaluable  and 
irreplaceable.  They  are  priceless  P"bUc  pos- 
sesions. We  must  not  only  inform  ourselves 
but  enlighten  others  as  to  the  character.  ^ 
uses  and  the  great  values  of  "lese  resouroM 
and  the  urging  to  preserve  and  protect  them. 

9.   PUBLIC  HOUSING 

We  favor  a  more  expanded  Public  Housing 
Program.  We  urge  liberalized  Pf°P-»'"»/°' 
middle  income  and  cooperative  housing  and 
a  larger  program  for  urban  renewal. 

10.    LABOR 

We  urge  extension  of  Federal  Wages  and 
Hours  Laws,  and  the  increase  In  the  mini- 
mum wage.  Broadening  the  coverage  of  the 
Minimum  Wage  program  to  include  at  least 
ten  million  additional  workers. 

11.   AGRICU1.TURE 

We  favor  establishment  of  an  InterfaaUonal 
food  agency  to  Increase  consumption  of  farai 
surplus.  We  urge  expansion  of  domestic  con- 
sumption of  farm  products  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate  diet  for  all.  Finally,  we  hope  for  the 
free  market  to  be  restored  as  soon  as  feasible. 


AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    OP    RE- 
^JlRED  PERSONS  ADOPTS  RESOLU- 
TIONS 


We  propose  again  as  we  have  for  many 
years,  being  the  original  Sponsor,  that  the 
voting  age  be  lowered  to  18  years. 

6.    SOCIAL    SECURITT 

We  urge  the  raising  of  Social  Security 
benefits  to  our  senior  citizens  so  that  they 
may  live  out  their  Uvea  in  dignity  and  grace. 

7.    ELECTORAL   REFORM 

We  urge  the  abolition  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege and  the  election  of  the  Prerident  and 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  10,  1968 
Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
September  6.  1968.  I  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  addressing  the  American  As- 
sociatlon  of  Retired  Persons  durtnfj*^,«jf 
10th  anniversary  national  convention 
which  they  held  In  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  AARP 
is  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  organization 
with  over  1  million  active  members. 
During  that  convention,  delegates  repre- 
senting older  Americans  from  every  walk 
of  Ufe  adopted  a  set  of  resolutions  which 
1  am  submitting  for  the  Record,  and  rec- 
ommend them  to  my  colleagues  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  our  20  million  older  Amer- 
icans consider  to  be  of  vital  concern : 

AARP   RESOLUTIONS 

AARP  continues  to  exercise  Its  re*!*"*'"* 
role  as  the  Nation's  largest  i^nproflt  non- 
partisan membership  organization  In  the 
TnSon  and  the  support  of  National  and 
State  legislation  to  prcwnote  the  general  wei- 
faw  ofllder  persons  and  the  National  secu- 
rity and  economy.  .„.*•.  «.»,« 

1  Resolved,  that  AABP  reoognlwss  It  Is  the 
civic  duty  of  aU  older  Americans  to  beaware 
of  the  political  situation  In  this  country  sad 
th*t  older  individuals  should  actively  sup- 
port their  candidates. 
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2.  Rcaolved,  that  AARP  supports  a  White 
Bouse  Confertnc*  o:  i  Aging  In  1970-71,  or  as 
soon  tbsreafter  ss  p  wslble.  wltb  tbs  restora- 
tion of  adequate  t\  Ada  for  State  planning 
and  administration. 

3.  Reeolved,  that  lARP  Is  concerned  with 
the  needs  of  older  A  nerlcans  on  fixed  retire- 
ment  Incomes  and  si  lall  work  to  establish  the 
principle  that  all  p<  nslona.  Including  Sodal 
Security,  should  be  automatically  adjusted 
to  keep  up  \nttx  th<  spirally  Increasing  cost 
of  living. 

4.  Resolved,  that .  lARP  urges  government. 
Industry,  and  laboi  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  combat  Infl.  itlon  and  thereby  main- 
tain the  purchasing  wwer  of  fixed  retirement 
Incomes. 

5.  Reecdved.  that  ^ARP  la  concerned  that 
older  Americans  Ilvl  ig  on  fixed  Incomes  suf- 
fer most  seriously  rhen  vtctlmlaed  by  un- 
scrupulous merchai  ts,  and  recommends  to 
the  Congress  protc  ;tlon  against  consumer 
frauds  which  resul  in  excesalve  costs  and 
loaaes. 

8.  Resolved,  that  LARP  urges  our  members 
to  cooperate  with  li  cal  and  state  Aging  and 
Consumer  organlsai  Ions. 

7.  Resolved,  that  AARP  wUI  take  every 
opportunity  througb  our  publications  and 
public  tf{ipearances|  to  expose  and  support 
acfTon  AjUnst  pressures  and  schemes  in- 
tended to  exploit  tfa  >  elderly. 

8.  Resolved,  that .  lARP  urges  equitable  tax 
treatment  for  older  Americans  and  restora- 
tion of  full  medio  1  and  drug  deductions 
for  persons  68  and  >ver.  for  Federal  Income 
Tax  purposes. 

0.  Resolved,  that  AARP  urges  that  single 
persons  over  65  what  »  Income  does  not  exceed 
$S,SOO  per  year,  or  married  couples  over  68 
whose  combined  li  icome  does  not  exceed 
$4,000  per  year,  be  exempted  from  Federal 
Income  Tax. 

10.  Resolved,  thai  AARP  reconunends  the 
updating  of  the  retlj  ement  income  tax  credit 
to  correspond  with  iurrent  maximum  social 
seciuity  benefits. 

11.  Reeolved,  that  AARP  supports  efforts  to 
expand  Medicare  to  Include  reimbursement 
for  preecrtptlon  drug  costs. 

13.  Resolved,  that  AARP  urges  Congrees  to 
provide  that  all  p<  rsons  65  and  over  be 
eligible  for  Social  84  curlty  and  Medicare. 

13.  Resolved,  that  AARP  Is  concerned  with 
safety  in  the  streets  and  at  home  and  urges 
that  all  levels  of  go  'ernment  enact  and  Im- 
plwnent  effective  ai  tl-crlme  measures  with 
all  due  speed  so  thai  this  country  may  reach 
the  point  when  al,  people  can  walk  the 
streets  without  fear  if  criminal  attack. 

14.  Reeolved,  that  AARP  is  concerned  with 
the  ease  with  which  rresponslble  persona  can 
obtain  firearms,  aid  urges  effective  gun 
control. 

18.  Resolved,  that  AARP  supports  a  me- 
morial to  Dr.  Andr  is  known  aa  the  Ethel 
Percy  Andrua  Oeron  ology  Center,  and  urges 
Its  members  to  supi:  ort  It  by  donations  and 
otherwise. 

16.  Resolved,  that  AARP  urges  that  federal 
and  state  governmeiits  strengthen  the  proj- 
ects that  make  coi  tinulng  education  and 
ciUtiiral  activities  e  tore  accessible  to  older 
Americans. 

17.  Resolved,  that  LARP  will  stimulate  and 
cooperate  In  the  ext  nslon  and  expansion  of 
programs  similar  to  i  be  Institute  of  Lifetime 
Learning  and  the  Ev  try  Wednesday  Morning 
Lecture  series  throu(  bout  the  Nation. 

18.  Resolved,  that  AARP  will  continue  to 
insist  on  the  right  U  work  or  retire  without 
regard  to  age.  and  a  islst  in  counseling  and 
finding  Job  opportun  ties  for  qualified  older 
workers. 

19.  Resolved,  that  lARP  will  continue  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  Independent 
living  In  the  later  ye  hrs,  and  actively  oppose 
any  philosophy,  dooti  Ine,  program  or  organi- 
sation that  distorts  o  '  downgrades  the  status 
of  older  persons. 
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30.  Reserved,  that  AARP,  In  carrying  out 
the  mandate  from  Or.  Xthei  Percy  Andrui, 
will  carry  on  a  continuous  program  on  a  na- 
tUmwlde  basis  to  prepare  individuals  for 
rettrement  and  purj>oseful  living  in  the  later 
years;  and,  to  this  end.  appropriate  materials 
will  be  prepared  to  Implement  this  program. 

31.  Resolved,  that  AARP  advocates  federal 
support  for  prevention  and  detection  centers 
throughout  the  nation  to  aid  in  the  medical 
problems  of  older  Americans.  AARP  further 
supports  all  reasonable '  efforts  niade  to  re- 
duce medical  costs. 

23.  Resolved,  that  AARP  Is  concerned  with 
the  growing  number  of  trafBc  fatalities  and 
pledges  It  cooperating  with  responsible  agen- 
cies, such  as  The  National  Safety  Coimcil,  in 
promoting  traffic  safety  and  adequate  driver 
education;  and  recommends  that  the  dis- 
crimination against  older  drivers  on  the  basis 
of  age  alone  be  discontinued,  and  that  auto- 
mobile Insurance  be  made  available  to  older 
persons  on  the  same  basis  that  It  Is  now 
provided  for  other  segments  of  the  jwpula- 
tlon. 

23.  Resolved,  that  AARP  reaffirms  Its  belief 
that  the  strength  of  our  country's  future  lies 
in  its  youth  and  will  give  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  and  accumulated  wisdom  of  its 
members  to  training  and  helping  the  younger 
generation  in  assuming  its  burden  of  respon- 
sibility imder  the  American  system,  with  full 
faith  In  the  patriotism  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration and  In  its  ability  to  carry  on  and  ac- 
cept the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of 
building  a  better  and  stronger  America. 

24.  Resolved,  that  AARP  is  grateful,  proud 
and  appreciative  of  the  outstanding  services 
rendered  by  the  late  leaders,  Albert  Doty, 
Oeorge  Dlngee  and  Robert  R.  De  Cormier. 
They  served  AARP  well  and  long,  and  will  be 
remembered  for  their  fine  attributes  and 
contributions  to  AARP.  AARP  cannot  meas- 
lure  the  loss  to  their  families.  This  Conven- 
tion further  resolves  that  a  copy  of  this  mes- 
sage be  sent  to  their  respective  families. 

25.  Resolved,  that  AARP  regrets  the  In- 
ability of  Charles  Preston,  Walter  Bond,  J. 
Fred  Valntrease,  Kate  Casseaux,  and  other 
leaders  and  members  who  are  unable  to  at- 
tend this  Convention  because  of  illness  and 
pray  for  a  speedy  recovery  so  that  they  may 
continue  their  fine  efforts  in  behalf  of  AARP. 

26.  AARP  expresses  grateful  appreciation 
to  Mr.  Charles  S.  Burllngham  of  PlttsbTUgh, 
Pennsylvania,  and  his  fine  committees 
throiighout,  not  only  Pitt8burgh^  but  all  of 
Area  2,  for  the  excellent  planning  of  this 
1968  Convention. 

(a)  To  the  local  committee  for  arranging 
interesting  tours,  delightful  entertainment 
and  a  spirit  of  warm  friendly  hospitality. 

(b)  To  the  speakers,  staff  members  and 
other  program  participants  and  members  of 
the  Convention  Committee  who  willingly 
and  untiringly  offered  their  time  and  talents, 
making  the  program  inspirational  and  in- 
formative. 

27.  The  AARP  delegates  here  assembled  In 
this  Biennial  Convention  wish  to  express 
our  thanks  to  the  Legislative  Council  and 
the  AARP  Legislative  Representative  and 
Counsel  for  their  careful  planning  and  un- 
tiring effort  In  carrying  out  their  programs 
and  for  the  far-reaching  legislative  accom- 
plishments for  all  Americans  and  especially 
the    elderly   and   retired    citizens. 

28.  AARP  will  work  closely  with  the  Re- 
tirement Research  and  Welfare  Association 
In  accumulating  and  disseminating  informa- 
tion about  nursing  homes  and  housing  and 
all  types  of  retirement  facilities  and  other 
matters  of  importance  to  retired  persons, 
and  in  expanding  its  programs  to  aid  older 
persons,  including  meaningful  demonstra- 
tions. 

29.  Above  all,  the  Convention  wishes  to  ex- 
press appreciation  and  thanks  to  our 
President,  Mr.  C3eorge  W.  Schluderberg,  for 
the  untiring  efforts  on  our  behalf  and  de- 
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voted  manner  In  which  he  has  coiried  on 
the  dutlee  of  the  President  of  AARP.  Tq 
assume  this  office  as  he  did,  and  to  endeavor 
to  oarry  out  the  Ideals  of  our  Pounder  and 
Leader.  Dr.  Ethel  Percy  Andrus,  has  been  a 
challenging  adventure  and  experience. 

30.  As  a  special  resolution  of  this  the 
Memorial  Convention  of  AARP.  be  it  resolved, 
that  we  hereby  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the 
philosophy  and  Inspirations  of  our  Founder 
and  First  President.  Dr.  Ethel  Percy  An- 
drus. 


HONORma  aoRooN  sawyer 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or  CAurouriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  10,  1968 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  Amei  - 
lea's  great  contributions  to  the  world  has 
been  the  talking  motion  picture,  made 
possible  and  brought  to  a  high  peak  of 
perfection  by  American  sound  engineers 
working  mostly  in  Hollywood.  They  have 
not  only  added  immensely  to  world  fllm 
entertainment,  but  have  also  made  it 
possible  to  preserve  for  posterity  the 
realistic  Images  and  voices  of  the  his- 
toric figures  of  our  past  40  years  and  for 
time  to  come. 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  value  of 
their  contribution,  these  men  remain  un- 
known and  unhonored  outside  of  their 
own  industry. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  at  this 
time  to  Gordon  Sawyer,  one  of  these 
pioneering  sound  engineers  who  remains 
highly  active  to  this  day  in  his  profes- 
sion. This  year,  Oordon  celebrates  his 
40th  anniversary  not  only  as  a  motion 
picture  sound  engineer,  but  also  of  his 
association  with  the  same  employer, 
Samuel  Ooldwyn.  at  the  same  location, 
the  Ooldwyn  Studios  in  Hollsrwood. 

The  appreciation  that  Mr.  Goldwyn 
feels  for  Gordon  Sawyer's  four  decades 
of  talented  effort  is  evidenced  in  a  festive 
reception  Mr.  Goldwyn  is  staging  at 
which  Gordon  Sawyer  will  be  feted  by 
those  with  whom  he  has  worked  through 
the  years.  This  is  the  first  time  in  over 
half  a  century  of  fllm  making  that  Sam- 
uel OoldMryn  has  staged  such  a  party 
to  honof*  one  of  his  technicians  in  this 
manner.  And  it  is  well  deserved. 

Sound  in  films  had  just  been  bom 
when  Samuel  Goldwyn  hired  young  Gor- 
don Sawyer,  in  1928,  to  Install  the  first 
sound  system  at  Goldwyn  Studios.  Stall- 
ing from  scratch.  Sawyer  built  up  and 
maintained  for  the  past  40  years  what  is 
now  considered  the  finest  sound  depart- 
ment in  the  Hollywood  film  industry. 

Besides  being  responsible  for  the  sound 
in  every  motion  picture  Mr.  Goldwyn  has 
made,  Gordon  Sawyer  has  also  been  re- 
sponsible for  practically  every  picture  by 
producers  who  have  used  the  facilities  of 
the  Ooldw3^  Studio.  So  fine  is  the  repu- 
tation of  Gordon  Sawyer's  sound  depart- 
ment throughout  the  film  industry  that 
many  independent  moviemakers  try  to 
locate  their  activities  on  the  Goldwyn 
lot  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  Sawyer's 
department. 

In  a  somewhat  more  public  way,  rec- 
ognition of  Gordon  Sawyer's  depart- 
ment has  come  in  the  form  of  29  Acad- 
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emy  Award  nominations  through  the 
years  In  his  office  stand  seven  of  these 
coveted  Oscars  which  his  department 
has  won,  the  last  of  which  was  awarded 
this  year  for  Sawyers  sound  engineering 
on  "In  the  Heat  of  the  Night." 

We  in  California  have  a  great  nostal- 
gic respect  for  the  glamorous  history  of 
Hollywood  and  its  world  leadership  In  the 
art  of  the  motion  picture.  The  names  of 
the  past  that  spring  to  our  mind  are  us- 
ually those  of  its  great  stars,  like  Doug- 
1^  Fairbanks,  Mary  Plckford  Charlie 
Chaplin,  Gloria  Swanson,  and  dozens  of 
others,  on  whose  pictures  Gordon  Sawyer 
has  worked  when  they  moved  from  silent 
films  to  talkies. 

They  are  all  deserving  of  our  remem- 
brance, but  we  also  owe  our  thanks  to  a 
great  technician  like  Gordon  Sawyer  who 
brought  their  voices  to  the  screen,  and 
has  remained  to  develop  his  craft  with 
the  stars  of  today. 

I  want  to  add  my  commendation  for 
the  40  years  that  Gordon  Sawyer  has 
given  to  the  motion  picture  industry  and 
for  the  high  level  of  his  talent  which  has 
helped  make  my  State  of  California,  and 
particularly  Hollywood,  known  in  every 
comer  of  the  world. 
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sixfold  In  Orange's  40-year  history.  It 
is  this  concern  for  community  affairs 
and  growth,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  led  the 
people  of  this  Ohio  community  to  re- 
^nt  and  remodel  their  townhall  in  cele- 
bration of  this  40th  anniversary. 

I  am  sure  you  will  all  join  with  me  In 
vrtshing  the  vUlage  of  Orange  success  in 
the  future  as  a  model  community  and 
happy  place  to  live. 
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TJNITEX)     STATES     TO     ENCOURAGE 
MINORITIES  IN  BUSINESS 


THE    40TH    ANNIVERSARY    OP   THE 
VILLAGE    OP    ORANGE.    OHIO 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  10,  1968 
Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  csdl  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to 
the  observance  of  the  40th  anniversary  of 
a  model  community,  the  village  of 
Orange,  Ohio,  located  In  southeastern 
Cuyahoga  County. 

Chartered  in  1928.  Orange  has  made  a 
smooth  transition  from  a  rural  farming 
community  to  a  residential  area,  and 
now  serves  as  an  outstanding  examp  e  of 
suburban  living  In  the  Greater  Cleveland 
ai«a.  OriginaUy.  the  village  had  less  than 
100  residents  in  its  3  V4  square  mUes  of 
area.  Its  population  has  grown  over  the 
years,  and  today  It  numbers  a  comfort- 
able 2.500.  ^  ^     ,  ... 
Under  the  guidance  of  such  farsighted 
mayors    as    John    Buchold.    Frederick 
Schrade  and  Its  current  mayor,  the  Hon- 
orable Elmer  D.  White,  the  good  qualities 
of  the  rural  life  of  the  original  village 
have  not  been  lost.  All  homes  must  have 
a  one  and  a  half  acre  front  footage,  pre- 
venting   overcrowding    and    preserving 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  village. 

The  village  can  take  pride  in  its  con- 
tributions to  the  deservedly  well-known 
Orange  school  system,  which  also  serves 
the  villages  of  Pepper  Pike.  Woodmere. 
and  Moreland  Hills.  Not  only  are  the  r«|- 
dents  of  Orange  Village  aware  of  the 
need  for  a  soUd  school  system,  but  also 
of  the  necessity  for  progressive  village 
govemmeit.  In  January  1968.  for  ex- 
ample, the  mayor's  term  of  office  was 
lengthened  from  2  years  to  4, 

Due  to  careful  plarmlng  and  strict  code 
enfoixjement,  property  values  have  risen 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF   NKW   TOaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  September  10.  1968 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
want  to  appear  chauvinistic.  But  I  do 
want  my  colleagues  to  know  that  I  am 
proud  Proud  to  have  at  the  helm  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  a  man 
from  New  York  whose  drive,  imagination, 
and  sympathy  for  the  plight  of  the  mi- 
norities of  this  wealthy  country  are  giv- 
ing our  disadvantaged  people  a  chance 
to  share  in  our  Nation's  bounty. 

Howard  J.  Samuels,  the  new  Admin- 
istrator of  SBA.  brings  to  his  job  notjust 
the  ideals  I  have  mentioned.  He  brings 
the  skills  to  make  those  ideals  work  in  a 
practical  way.  He  is  not  a  dreamer.  He 
Is  a  doer.  He  is  a  businessman. 

In  August  of  this  year.  Administrator 
Samuels  announced  a  stepped-up  Gov- 
ernment-business effort  to  expand  mi- 
nority-owned businesses. 

It  Is  a  pitiful  testimony  to  the  men  who 
came  to  this  land  and  made  It  grow  that 
we  must  say  our  minorities  make  up  l-s 
percent  of  our  population,  yet  they  own 
only  3  percent  of  the  businesses. 

Howard  Samuels  intends  to  change 
this.  Project  OWN.  the  program  he  an- 
nounced this  August,  is  the  way  he  in- 
tends to  do  it.  _  ^„  „ 
I  wish  to  Include  In  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  from  the  Buffalo  Eve- 
ning News  which  veill  give  my  colleagues 
a  good  picture  of  what  is  happening  at 
the  small  Business  Administration  these 
days  I  feel  they  will  agree  with  me  that, 
though  help  for  our  minority  groups  has 
been    too   long   In    coming,    something 
tangible  and  practical  Is  being  done  at 

last. 
The  article  follows: 

UOTTED   STATES   TO   ENCOTJKACE   MlNOHmES   IN 

Business 
(By  Luclan  Warren) 

WASHINCTON,  August  14.-Howard  J.  Sam- 
ueU  sworn  in  as  Small  Business  administra- 
tor iess  than  two  weeks  ago,  announced  to- 
day a  stepped-up  govermnent-buslness  part- 
nership effort  aimed  at  expanding  minority- 
owned  businesses. 

The  former  Canadalgua  industrialist  and 
1966  Democratic  candidate  for  lieutenant 
governor  said  he  expects  the  Small  Busing 
Administration  (SBA)  program  wtu  spark 
a  rate  of  10.000  new  businesses  by  the  blacK 
community  and  other  minority  groups  by 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  Only  2200 
minority  business  enterprises  were  backed  by 
SBA  in  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  1969,  a  yearly  rate  of 
20  000  should  be  attainable,  he  said. 


FRONTm      U3ANS 

Mr  Samuels  produced  flgxires  on  how  mi- 
nority businesses  can  be  developed  success- 
rully  by  citing  the  so-called  SBA  602  loan 
program  made  in  upstate  New  York  through 
the  SBA  Syracuse  regional  oJBce. 

Last  year,  he  said,  the  Syracuse  office  pro- 
vlded  for  or  guaranteed  89  loans  to  Negroes 
embarking  on  or  expanding  business  activity. 
The  loans  varied  from  $2000  to  establish  a 
Negro  day  care  center  for  children  In  Liver- 
pool N.Y..  to  $100,000  for  a  Rochester  Negro 
tobuy  out  a  white  restaurant  owner. 

Among  the  loans  arranged  by  the  Syracuse 
SBA  ofBce  were  12  loans  ranging  from  $3TO0 
to  $26,000  for  Negro  businessmen  In  the  Ni- 
agara Frontier. 

The  Niagara  Frontier  loans  included  money 
for  grocery  stores,  barber  and  halr-styUng 
shop,  booking  agency  and  record  shop,  meat- 
packing, concrete  block  manufacturing,  gift 
^  and  clothes  shop,  roller  rink.  Jazz  cent«. 
retail  shoes,  contract  trucking  and  a  food 
store  and  soda  fountain. 


MONET      EAaMARKED 

Mr  Samuels  emphasized  that  no  new  legU- 
lation  wlU  be  needed  for  his  program  and 
that  while  Congress  has  cut  the  funds  SBA 
can  lend  directly,  the  stepped-up  minority 
business  program  will  be  achieved  through  a 
co-operative  effort  with  banks  and  other  pri- 
vate enterprise  groups. 

He  said  the  Urban  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  American  Banking  Association  has 
pledged  its  support  and  vrill  assign  a  fuU- 
time  director  to  the  effort. 

The  Menswear  Retailers  of  America  organi- 
zation has  earmarked  $20  million  In  extended 
credit  and  Is  establishing  a  management  and 
technical  assistance  program.  The  National 
Business  League,  Urban  Coalition,  Urban 
League  and  Puerto  Rlcan  Forum  also  are 
joining  in  the  effort. 

EMPHASIS      ON      SKUXS 

A  program  of  thU  magnitude.  Mr.  8am- 
ueU  said,  wlU  be  a  "giant  step  toward  clos- 
ing the  gap  between  black  and  white  in  the 
ovmership  of  American  business." 

Expansion  of  minority-owned  business  to 
achieve  the  goals  would  require  investment 
of  about  $250  miUion  by  the  end  of  the  first 
year  and  $600  million  the  second. 

He  said  growing  emphasis  would  be  placed 
on  character  and  managerial  skllU  rather 
than  on  collateral  in  placing  the  loans.  Under 
such  a  program,  he  said,  defaulted  loans, 
amounting  to  only  3  per  cent  of  all  SBA- 
guaranteed  loans  last  year,  might  rise  to 
between  6  and  7  per  cent,  but  he  maintained 
the  government  can  and  should  be  able  to 
absorb  this. 


QUEST  FOR  FEDERAL  EMPLOY- 
MENT 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday.  September  10.  1968 
Mr  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inde- 
pendent, a  newspaper  published  In  my 
district  in  Richmond,  Calif.,  in  their 
August  27,  1968.  issue,  published  an  edi- 
torial entitled.  "The  Puzzling  Quest  for 
a  Federal  Job."  I  am  inserting  that  edi- 
torial, in  Its  entirety,  In  the  Record,  and 
I  want  to  comment  that  the  problem  dis- 
cussed in  that  editorial  is  one  with  which 
all  of  us  should  be  greatly  concerned. 

I  have  received  several  letters  this  past 
month  from  young  students  who  are  not 
members  of  any  minority  group  outlining 
to  me  the  very  great  difficulty,  and.  In 
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some  Instanees,  mposslblUty,  that  they 
experienced  In  aieklng  to  obtain  ram- 
mer employment  that  they  might  con- 
tinue their  quest  for  a  higher  education. 

I  am  as  fuUy  a  rare  as  any  Member  of 
this  body  of  the  ( rave  dUBculty  that  mi- 
nority youngster  i  have  experienced  In 
obtaining  employ  nent.  and  I  am  equally 
dedicated  In  support  of  efforts  to  pro- 
cure employmen'  for  these  youngsters 
who  have  Indlcat  id  a  desire  to  obtain  It. 
However,  In  our  z  ial  to  right  what  Is,  ad- 
mittedly, a  wron ;  of  iraig  duration  in- 
volving the  Inablt  by  of  wllUng  youngsters 
in  the  minority  groups  to  obtain  em- 
ployment, we  nili  ht  very  well  create  an 
equally  undenlalle  wrong  in  denying 
willing  youngster  of  nonminority  groups 
their  employment  opportimitles. 

I  am  convlncec  that  a  better  balance 
in  the  resolution  of  this  problem  than 
has  been  obtalnec  to  date  must  be  found, 
and  I  concur  in  t  le  sentiment  expressed 
In  this  editorial  tt  at,  in  the  resolution  of 
this  problem,  "iui  tlce  and  fair  play  are 
vitally  •needed,  ai  d  neither  goal  can  be 
ototalned'at  the  ex  jense  of  the  other." 

The  editorial  fol  ows: 


TBB  PuBZLuro  Qq  bt  pob  a  Pisbbal  Job 
A  few  <teya  ago  In  Richmond,  a  17-ye«r-olct 
girl  signed  up  and  s  it  out  to  a  get  a  summer 
Job  under  a  federal];  -funded  youth  program. 
Her  first  query  waa  <  o  a  local  Indua^al  firm. 
There  she  was  aakM  If  she  were  Nl|tro.  No, 
she  replied.  "Well,  1  ben,"  she  wai  told,  "we 
can't  use  you.  We  ^  ould  Jeopardise  our  de- 
fense contract  statu  If  we  hired  a  non-Negro 
under  this  program.  Ne  are  forced  to  do  this." 
More  than  mildly  luzzled,  the  girl  told  her 
mother  of  the  Inclde  it.  Her  mother  contacted 
the  employer.  Same  story.  So  she  called  the 
employment  office  h  sre.  Yes,  they  had  heard 
of  such  Incidents. 

Growing  more  <oncemed,  the  mother 
picked  up  the  tele]  hone  and  plunged  Into 
the  morass  of  agenc  lee  that  are  suppoeed  to 
know  about  such  i  racttces.  She  called  the 
American  Civil  Lit  Brties  Union.  They  re- 
ferred her  to  the  Fa  r  Bmployment  Praottces 
Commission,  which  referred  her  to  the  De- 
partment of  Oefens  >.  which  referred  her  to 
its  Office  of  Contrac ;  Compliance.  There  she 
got  a  hearing  from  an  official  who  said  the 
ban  on  non-Negroea  nras  pure  rubbish.  Some- 
one waa  being  "cite",  he  suggested,  and 
quoted  the  federal  Fi  ir  Employment  Practices 
law  which  specifies  hat  no  government  con- 
tractor shall  deny  employment  considera- 
tion to  anyone  on  ( rounds  of  race,  religion, 
color,  national  orlgl  i  or  sex.  There  was  alao 
a  state  law.  he  said,  <  qually  clear  and  specific. 
She  deduced  from  this  that  her  civil  rights 
were  being  violated    What  could  she  do? 

She  asked,  and  « as  told  that  federal  law 
provides  contract  c  oicellatlon  sanctlona  on 
violators,  and  the  s  ate  law  provides  for  In- 
junctive relief. 

She  again  called  the  local  employer  and 
related  what  she  ha  I  learned.  But  the  reply 
was  the  same  as  befo  re.  "Under  this  program, 
we  can't  hire  unless  1  be  applicant  is  a  Negro." 
Naturally,  this  W(  iman  Is  frustrated  and 
discouraged.  She  h«  itates,  as  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  citizens  dc  at  bringing  a  lawsuit. 
Yet  her  daughter  la  being  treated  unfairly, 
and  no  other  recoun  i  suggests  Itself. 

It  Is  not  likely  thai  without  prompting,  the 
company  would  foe  ishly  fiout  rules  that 
could  cost  It  valuabl  i  government  contracts. 
It  Is  also  not  likely  th  it  on  adequate  evldenoe 
the  Defense  Departm  >nt  would  fall  to  rap  Its 
knuckles  for  such  <  eflance. 

What  does  seem  Ikely  Is  that  tlie  em- 
ployer Is  either  mil  Informed  or  fearful  or 
under  pressura  from  some  source  that  evi- 
dently doesn't  see  the  truth  of  James 
Thurber's  mellow  bi  t  accurate  line  that  "It 
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Is  bsttar  to  fall  flat  on  your  face  than  Isaa 
over  too  far  backward." 

Jobs  for  Negroes  an  an  urgent  and  vital 
need  In  Blchmond,  as  they  are  In  the  rest  of 
the  nation.  But  so  are  Justice  and  fair  play 
vitally  needed,  and  neither  goal  can  be  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  other. 


TESTIMONY  BY  ERIC  A.  WALKER 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PSMMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  10,  1968 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  a  pleasure  to  insert  in  the 
CoNGRKSsiONAL  Rkcoro  for  today  the  fine 
presentation  made  by  Dr.  Eric  Walker, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity, before  the  Science,  Research,  and 
Development  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

As  a  graduate  of  Penn  State  myself,  I 
am  particularly  proud  of  the  flne  work 
Dr.  Eric  Walker  has  done  there.  I  feel 
certain  that  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  American  people  will  And  his  remarks 
well  written  and  thought-provoking  on 
the  question  of  institutional  grants  for 
higher  education. 

The  presentation  follows : 
Testimony    Beforx   the   SuBOOMMnrKB   on 

Science,    Research    and    Dxvklopment   of 

THE    Committee   on    Sciknck   and   Astso- 

NAUTICS     op     the     U.S.     HOUSB     OP     RXPRK- 

sxntativzs  on  Housb  Rbsolution  875 
BT  Eric  A.  Waljcer.  Prxsxdxnt  op  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Universitt,  Jui.t  10,  1968 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  am  Eric  A.  Walker,  President  of  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  concern  in  this 
country  today  for  the  disadvantaged — for 
those  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  for 
Improvement  that  their  fellowmen  have  had. 
These  are  the  people  bom  into  the  lees  af- 
fluent sectors  of  our  society  who  cannot  real- 
ize their  full  potential  because  they  cannot 
start  from  the  same  position  that  some  of 
their  fellows  do. 

Along  with  these  disadvantaged  Individ- 
uals, there  exists  in  this  country  today  a 
large  number  of  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  by  all  standards  and  criteria  must 
also  be  considered  disadvantaged.  These  are 
the  colleges  and  universities  which  for  a 
long  time  have  been  the  have-nots.  They  have 
not  had  satisfactory  libraries  or  lavish  build- 
ings. Nor  do  they  have  rich  profeasorahlps  to 
attract  the  better-  known  scientists,  or 
wealthy  alumni  to  build  up  their  endow- 
ments. Indeed  many  of  these  institutions 
were  originally  designed  to  aid  students  from 
the  less  affluent  sectors  of  ovu*  economy.  Yet 
a  large  portion  of  our  college-age  population 
depends  on  these  institutions  for  their  edu- 
cation— an  education  that  will  eventually 
send  them  into  our  highly  technical  and  sci- 
entific society. 

Now  over  the  years,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  on 
research  and  education  in  the  nation's  col- 
leges. However,  many  people  have  felt  that 
these  funds  have  been  concentrated  within  a 
few  states  and  have  gone  mostly  to  the  more 
prestigious  institutions. 

While  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  country 
has  benefited  from  the  research  supported  at 
the  high  quality  institutions,  there  has  de- 
veloped a  considerable  amount  of  unhappl- 
ness  in  certain  sectors  of  higher  education. 
This  has  come  about  because  it  appears  that 
the  Institutions  which  have  received  the  bulk 
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of  Federal  funds  in  the  past  continue  to  get 
a  growing  portion,  while  the  smaller  and  less 
prestigious  institutions  continue  to  remain 
mostly  in  the  have-not  category. 

This  situation  developed  by  trying  to  em- 
phasize quality.  Federal  support  has  always 
tended  to  gravitate  to  the  high  quality  in- 
stitutions. And  this  In  turn  has  attracted 
more  and  more  qualified  scholars  and 
students  who  want  to  go  to  the  schools  with 
good  reputations  and  where  they  are  fairly 
certain  they  can  get  the  money  to  conduct 
their  research. 

I  want  to  talk  about  the  disadvantaged 
colleges  and  universities.  So  I  want  to  make 
It  clear  that  I  am  here  today  to  talk  about  the 
Ivy  League  colleges,  nor  even  my  own  univer- 
sity, Penn  State. 

I  want  to  talk  specifically  about  a  group 
of  Pennsylvania  colleges  for  which  I  have  no 
responsibility,  which  seem  to  have  no  spokes- 
man, and  which  seem  to  be  among  the  dis- 
advantaged. If  there  is  something  I  can  say 
to  help  them  and  their  kind,  I  will  be  well 
content. 

In  Pennsylvania  we  have  a  system  of  four- 
teen state  colleges.  Many  years  ago,  these 
colleges  were  usually  known  as  "normal" 
schools,  but  they  have  long  since  grown  up 
and  now  have  an  Important  part  to  play  in 
the  Pennsylvania  higher  education  system. 
In  fact,  they  now  handle  about  20  per  cent 
of  our  state's  college  population.  They  are 
all  four-year  colleges,  with  twelve  of  them 
now  engaged  In  some  form  of  graduate  work. 
They  enroll  nearly  50,000  full-time  under- 
graduates and  more  than  5,600  graduate  stu- 
dents. Long  since  have  they  given  up  being 
Just  colleges  of  education.  They  now  teach 
many  things  which  normally  fall  into  the 
areas  of  colleges  of  science  and  liberal  arts 
They  almost  all  have  physics  departments, 
chemistry  departments,  and  mathematics 
departments.  Yet  all  of  them  find  It  very 
difficult  to  make  the  proper  appeals  and  get 
what  I  feel  is  their  fair  share  of  Federal 
money. 

For  Instance,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  between  5.000  and  6.0O0  students  tak- 
ing courses  In  the  physical  sciences  alone, 
and  nearly  200  faculty  In  the  physical  sci- 
ences, they  had  only  ten  National  Science 
Foundation  grants  in  all  fields  during  the 
fiscal  year  1967.  amoimtlng  to  $169,000. 

Now.  on  a  full-time  undergraduate  en- 
^Ument  basis  these  State  colleges  represent 
nearly  aa  many  students  as  all  of  the  Ivy 
Leagti^  colleges  put  together.  (48.098  at 
Pennsylvania's  fourteen  state  colleges  com- 
pared to  48,813  at  Ivy  Leagues.)  Yet  com- 
pared to  the  Ivy  Leagues  their  funds  from 
the  Federal  government  are  miniscule.  This. 
after  ten  years  of  work  on  the  part  of  both 
the  colleges  and  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation and  other  Federal  agencies  to  try  and 
help  the  smaller  and  less  well-endowed 
colleges. 

You  might  ask.  "Who  is  to  blame?  And 
my  only  answer  could  be.  "The  system."  I 
don't  think  anyone  wants  to  keep  these  col- 
leges from  getting  Federal  help,  but  the 
system  makes  It  very  difficult  for  them  to 
do  so. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  Just  tak- 
ing an  example.  When  a  young  staff  member 
from  one  of  these  small  colleges  wants  to 
send  In  a  request  or  a  proposal,  he  Immedi- 
ately begins  to  run  Into  trouble.  He  is  not 
skilled  in  how  it  is  done — he  has  no  access 
to  professional  grantsmanship.  It  Is  quite 
possible  that  there  is  no  one  on  his  faculty 
or  staff  who  can  help  him.  Indeed,  although 
he  may  have  done  his  graduate  work  on  a 
National  Science  Foundation  graoit  or  pro- 
ject, it  was  probably  one  which  was  written 
by  his  senior  professor  when  he  attended  one 
of  the  better-known  colleges. 

At  schools  like  these,  too,  laboratories  are 
far  from  elaborate,  usually  with  only  the 
elementary  kind  of  equipment  available. 
And  the  teaching  load  of  this  young  staff 
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n«mber,  I  am  sure,  U  greater  in  ««"«»  ^ 
^unes.  or  student  credit  hours  taught^  than 
rt  would  be  at  one  of  the  more  prestlglotis 
KjhooU.  So  any  time  our  scholar  has  for  r^ 
search,  or  the  improvement  of  te«5hlng,  « 
tte  giildance  of  hU  bettw  studenU,  usually 
hSs  to  be  stolen  from  other  high  priority 
toba  He  cannot  even  make  the  writing  of 
nroDOsals  as  pairt  of  his  normal  duties.  This 
must  be  done  on  hU  own  time.  And  very 
often  U  the  proposal  U  granted,  arrange- 
menta  must  be  made  to  relieve  him  of  part 
of  hla  teaching  time  to  do  the  work  jwo- 
TOBed  in  the  grant^-and  thU  too  Un't  eaay. 
Such  achooU  are  disadvantaged  and  the  peo- 
ple in  them  suffer  from  this  disadvantage. 

Now  suppose  our  young  scholar's  prcP<»»l 
comes  in  tothe  NIH  or  the  NSF  or  NASA 
It  la  immediately  referred  to  someone  who 
is  to  Judge  the  quality  of  the  research  pro- 
nosed.  The  people  who  are  the  Judges  have 
been  chosen  from  the  »>«tter-known  schol- 
ars in  the  field  and  obvloualy  moat  of  them, 
therefore,  come  from  the  better  "^d  well- 
Mtabllshed  colleges.  And  this  undoubtemy 
mits  a  bias  or  lack  of  sympathy  Into  the 
judging  ayatem.  The  proposal  may  or  may 
not  b^a  very  good  one  "^y^^y- .^«t  obrt- 
ously  when  It  comes  into  competition  with 
one  from  a  man  of  the  better- known  school, 
there  U  always  a  tendency  to  favor  the  lat- 
ter because  the  Judges  know  that  on  the 
staff  of  the  better-known  school  thwe  are 
people  who  wUl  help  him.  Or  U  h«  B«t»  l''*^ 
trouble,  there  are  pwjple  who  can  be  told  to 

BO  rescue  him.  

AS  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  were  a  program 
director  for  the  NSF.  I  would  want  to  build 
UP  a  good  reputation  for  having  supported 
eood  research,  and  I  too  would  have  a  tend- 
ency to  try  and  support  research  where  good 
research  is  done. 

So  It  Is  much  more  difficult  for  the  less 
well-known  professora  at  schools  such  as 
Clarion.  West  Chester,  and  Indiana  State 
University  of  PennsylvanU  to  K«t  8"PP2?1 
And  so  as  time  goes  on.  we  find  the  bettw 
schools  getting  better  and  the  poorer  ones 
not  making  much  progress. 

The  MlUer  Bill,  by  making  some  of  its 
funds  available  on  a  per  student  basis,  would 
help  schools  like  these. 

For  example,  under  Section  2(B)  of  the 
blU,  Pennsylvania's  fourteen  Stote  colleges 
would  each  receive  at  least  the  first  $30,000 
and  probably  more,  to  support  project  grants 
they  already  have. 

Under  Section  2(C)  the  State  o«  Penn- 
sylvania would  receive  approximately  $3J 
mlUlon  which  in  turn  would  be  redistributed 
to  the  institutions  of  higher  education 
within  the  State,  with  the  fourteen  State 
colleges  receiving  approximately  $640,000  oi 

this.  , 

And  under  Section  2(D)  these  State  col- 
leges would  also  benefit— not  only  now  but 
m  the  future.  For  these  Institutions,  which 
had  no  graduate  students  only  a  few  yeara 
ago.  graduated  nearly  1.000  students  ^th 
advanced  degrees  this  year— a  figure  they 
expect  to  double  within  a  decade. 

Representatives  from  the  State  colleges 
tell  me  that  passage  of  the  bill  would  awlst 
them  in  establUhlng  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged and  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  the  socially  deprived,  including  profes- 
sionals to  work  in  substandard  urban  areas. 
It  would  enable  the  Commonwealth  to  de- 
velop programs  in  computer  8C'ep<=«-  *"?°?f" 
trial  design,  engineering  science.  In  addition 
to  programs  In  conservation,  water  and  air 
pollution,  trmfflc  engineering,  and  the  para- 
medical fields. 

It  would  assist  the  Commonwealth  in  es- 
tablishing a  computer  satelUte  system  to 
link  higher  education  with  a  central  com- 
puter complex.  And  this  legislation,  they  say, 
would  also  enable  the  Instttutions  to  cope 
with  the  developments  of  rapid  change,  new 
science,  new  concepts,  and  new  englnewing 
methods  and  talents  which  grow  from  them. 


Instttutions  such  as  Pennsylvania'a  four- 
tMn  SUte  ooUeg«  need  help.  I^y  °«?^" 
badly.  They  need  It  more  than  Penn  State 
or  Harvard  or  Oomell  does. 

^thU  U  why  I  favor  the  MUler  M^U 
urge  you  to  p«m  It.  and  support  It  with  tne 
necessary  funds. 
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HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OPCAUPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  10,  1968 
Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
interesting  article,  "Federal  Pollcyaiid 
Environmental  Chemistry."  appeared  In 
the  July  1968  Issue  of  Envirorunental 
Science  and  Technolo^. 

The  author,  Richard  A.  Carpenter,  has 
been  senior  specialist,  science  and  toch- 
nology.  science  PoUcy  Research  DiyWon 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  L^Ulatlve 
Reference  Service  since  1964.  With  his 
bachelors  and  masters  degrees  in  orgatdc 
chanlstry.  his  years  of  experience  with 
Shell  OU  Co..  Midwest  Research  Insti- 
tute, and  CaUery  Chemical  Co.,  his  sev- 
eral patents  in  chemical  rocket  propul- 
sion areas,  his  numerous  publications, 
and  his  continuing  study  and  work  in 
this  field,  Mr.  Carpenter  is  specially 
qualified  by  education  and  experience  in 
industry  to  discuss  the  problems  of  our 
environment  and  Federal  poUcles  deal- 
ing with  them.  ,^,  ,  . 
I  insert  into  the  Record  at  this  point 
this  timely  and  constructive  article. 

FCDXML    POUCT     AND     EimSOKMINTAL 

Chemistry 
(The  success  of  evolving  federal  policy  in 
restoring  and  maintain  an  optimum  environ- 
ment depends  on  the  ingenuity  and  success 
of  chemists  to  provide  an  adequate  scientific 
ajid  engineering  base.) 

The  chemical  industry  is  viewed  as  a  ma- 
jor contributor  to  pollution  because  tiie  con- 
taminants in  the  environment  are,  after  all. 
chemical,  and  because  of  a  great  many 
sources  of  poUution  are  within  the  Uidustry. 
PoUuUnts  react  with  human  health  or  prop- 
erty values  in  a  chemical  way,  whether  their 
sovice  be  a  community  sewage  treatment 
ount  a  private  automobile,  or  an  Industry 
Quite  separate  from  conventional  chemical 
Manufacture.  Thus,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
chemical  science  and  engineering  have  been 

placed  on  the  defensive.  

But  as  we  understand  more  of  the  complex 
nature  of  poUutlon— waste  management  gone 
wrong— in  a  highly  technical  society,  the 
other  side  of  the  coin  is  revealed.  This  aspect 
of  chemistry  shows  the  profession  to  be  the 
means  by  which  we  can  restore  and  maintain 
envlronmentel  quality.  This  article  reviews 
federal  policies,  shows  their  dependence  on 
science,  and  illustrates  the  constructive  role 
lor  chemists  and  the  industry— a  role  that  is 
eaaential  if  federal  poUcy  for  pollution  abate- 
ment Is  to  succeed. 


TRADmONAL    WATS    NO    LOWOKE    WILL    DO 

PoUution  abatement  depends  on  many  fac- 
tors—economics, social  institutions,  public 
opinion,  legal  procedures.  poUtlcai  Judgments 
^  tedhnK-  The  best  sclentmc  under- 
standing of  the  problem  wUl  be  useless  with- 
out the  means  of  implementing  the  kn<)wl- 
edge  It  U  equaUy  true  that  all  the  weight  of 
nvAUo  opinion  wUl  not  prevail  unless  the 
technology  for  abatement  is  adequate  and 


effective.  The  chemical  community  gets  In- 
volved because  the  information  for  improved 
managMnent  decUlons  Is  largely  chemical  in 

nature.  ._ 

A  number  of  changes  have  Uken  place  in 
the  world  recentiy  which  make  It  imP«"'b  e 
for  us  to  continue  formerly  or  traditionally 
acccepted  practices.  First,  there  is  no  longer 
anTplace  to  put  the  materials  which  society 
relects    The   population  of  the  world   Is  so 
distributed    that    no    convenient    jlu^P^B 
grounds,  or  streams,  or  air  masses  exist  which 
are  not  also  the  natural  resources  of  other 
nersons.  The  environment  probably  do«  have 
rilmited  assimilative  capacity,  but  the  pol- 
futw  cannot  use  It  up  himself  without  in- 
fringing on  tiie  nghta  of  the  nw*;"*""-    ,„ 
Thetecond  datinctlve  change  is  that  man 
has  greater  powers  to  disrupt  the  enylron- 
^nt^an  ew  before.  Radioactive  materials 
and  physiologically  active  chemicals  are  long- 
Uved  and  s^ead  throughout  the  biosphere. 
Effects  which   cannot  be   predicted   may   be 
profound  and  irreversible.  Mistakes  may  be 
expensive  and  difficult  to  correct,  once  they 
are  discovered.  ^„»* 

Third  the  conservation  of  resources  must 
lead  to  a  recycle  economy  instead  of  the  pres- 
enV'^  and  discard"  philosophy.  None  of 
lur  raw  materials,  save  sunlight,  is  limitless. 
Pollution  runs  contrary  to  good  conservation 
science  because  of  the  second  law  of  theimo- 
dynamlcs.  When  a  material  is  contaminated 
or  widely  dispersed,  it  becomes  that  much 
more  difficult  to  include  in  a  recycle  system^ 
Since  we  must  Indeed  use  the  environment 
nearly  toTupport  our  standard  o^  "ving  -nd 

extend  it  to  developing  '^•'"o'^^'^.f'^lL^"*^: 
Ity  environment  is  synonymous  with  efficient 

^mK^the  la^s  o'  genetics  suggest  that 
man  cannot  adapt  to  ^«  e«^";°'^'"«"';^'"": 
tlcally  different  from  that  In  which  he 
evolved.  Even  if  we  would  agree  to  accept 
some  of  tiie  changes  in  environmental  values 
our  civilization  has  brought  on.  we  could  not 
physically  accommodate  to  them.  So  preser- 
vatlon  of  a  reasonably  normal  and  stable  en- 
vlronment  is  urgent  and  necessary.  Waste 
^nagement  must  remain  under  dose  con - 
uol  alid  be  supported  with  adequate  knowl- 
edge   of   human  ecology. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    FEDERAL    LEGISLATION 

The  Federal  Government's  involvement  In 
environmental  quality  stems  from  a  num- 
ber of  historical  roots,  among  them  being 
the  Constitutional  mandates  to  promote  tne 
general  welfare  and  to  regulate  commerce 
The  Federal  Government  is  responsible  for 
public  health;  it  is  tiie  only  government 
which  the  citizen  can  turn  to  when  lesser 
lurisdlctions  disagree,  and  it  U  ttie  logical 
supporter  of  research  and  development  of 
nationwide  relevance  and  application. 

Water  pollution  legislation  originated  in 
thrRlveiTand  Harbors  Act  of  1899.  which 
prohibited  debris  In  the  interests  of  naviga- 
tion. The  Public  Health  Service  Act  of  1912 
concerned  waterbome  diseases,  and  the  on 
Pollution  Act  of  1924  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent discharges  into  navigable  waters  that 
would  damage  aquatic  life,  recreational 
facilities,  and  harbor  installations.  After  a 
temporary  act  in  1948.  the  Federal  Water 
Polimlon  Control  Act  of  1956  was  passed: 
it  called  for  states  to  set  standards  and  gave 
enforcement  authority  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment If  local  efforts  failed.  Finally,  a  sys- 
tems  approach  to  water  pollution  abatement 
was  authorized  in  the  91ean  Watera  Res- 
toration Act  of  1966. 

Air  pollution  legislation  has  followed  a 
similar  path.  The  1955  Air  Pollution  Act 
was  a  small  program  of  research  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  local  control  districts.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  the  intense  problem  of 
Los  Angeles  had  motivated  almost  all  the 
scientific  work  done  to  that  date.  The  Clean 
Air  Act  of  19«3  Is  very  similar  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  Amendments  in 
1965  and  1966  have  added  funds  and  specific 
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retary  of  tbe  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  issue  criteria  for  each 
pollutant.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  calls  for  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  esUbllab  a  technical 
advisory  committee  on  water  quality  criteria. 

Criteria  express  the  damage  to  health  and 
welfare  which  can  be  expected  from  exposure 
to  a  contaminant  at  different  concentrations 
and  for  different  times.  A  criterion  is  simply 
a  scientific  presentation  of  cause  and  effect 
or  doae-responae  relationship.  Next,  a  Judg- 
ment la  made  at  the  state  level  of  bow 
much  damage  society  U  wlUlng  to  put  up 
with,  or,  conversely,  how  much  abatement 
the  people  are  willing  to  pay  for.  This  Judg- 
ment should  integrate  such  things  as  the  coat 
of  not  abating,  the  cost  of  installing  and 
operating  control  equipment,  health  effects, 
nuisances,  and  esthetic  offenaea. 

The  criterion  then  is  used  to  translate  the 
damage  level  into  a  concentration  X  time 
value.for  the  ambient  air  mass.  This  quanti- 
tative figure  (usually  expressed  as  parts  per 
million  averaged  over  a  short  time  not  to  be 
exceeded  by  more  than  a  few  days  per  year) 
is  an  ambient  air  standard  or  a  receiving 
water  sUndard.  Integrating  many  local  fac- 
tors win  produce  different  standards  for  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  but  some  mini- 
mum acceptable  quality  can  be  Insisted  upon 
by  review  at  the  federal  level. 

Tbe  ambient  environmental  quality  stand- 
ard U  then  related  to  the  Individual  sources 
of  that  pollutant.  Emission  restrictions  can 
be  calctUated  for  all  sources,  taking  into  ac- 
count, for  example,  stack  height  or  stream 
flow,  weather,  climate,  and  terrain,  so  tbat 
the  ambient  quality  is  achieved.  The  eco- 
nomics of  abatement  technology  may  pre- 
vent reaching  for  the  time  being,  an  am- 
bient environmental  quality  goal.  Enforce- 
ment is  accomplished  by  intensifying  all 
sources  and  monitoring  their  emissions. 

This  sequence  is  highly  dependent  on  the 
sciences  which  construct  the  criteria.  En- 
vironmental epidemiology  Is  basic  to  tbe 
entire  process.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the 
evidence  is  empirical,  and  well  designed 
research  is  Just  beginning. 

Thus,  leg^latlon  for  environmental  quality 
has  placed  an  obligation  on  science  to  pro- 
vide a  sound,  legally  useful  basis  for  the 
subtle  pollutants  which  our  senses  cannot 
evaluate.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  there 
is  more  than  enough  to  be  done  In  abating 
gross  and  obvious  pollution  for  the  next  few 
years.  The  big  expenditures  for  pollution 
control  and  the  massive  manipulations  of 
the  environment  He  ahead — In  a  sense  It 
is  earlier,  not  later,  than  we  think.  If  we 
give  careful  attention  to  emergency  situa- 
tions (such  as  spills  or  persistent  inversions) 
we  have  the  time  to  do  the  research  and 
construct  the  organizations  which  will 
guide  future  control  of  a  variety  of  environ- 
mental contaminants. 

CTTXKENT   LEOISLATIVC   TRENDS 

Congress  today  can  be  said  to  be  leading 
the  nation  toward  a  better  environment.  It 
originated  tha  recent  air  and  water  legisla- 
tion. Where  local  polictical  boiuidaries  and 
industrial  vested  interests  have  prevented 
progress.  Congress  passed  federal  laws. 

Most  Importantly,  tbe  government  has 
supported  research  to  identify  pollutants, 
quantify  their  effects  on  health  and  prop- 
erty, and  develop  lower-cost,  efficient  means 
of  control  (ES&T,  February,  1968,  page  90). 
In  fiscal  1968,  it  spent  •250  million  in  this 
way: 

Pesticides:  965  million. 

Transportation,  distribution,  and  fate  of 
pollutants :  $20  million. 

Measurement  and  instnunentation :  tl2 
million. 

Social,  economic,  and  legal  aspects:  $6  mil- 
lion. 

Prevention  and  control  technology:  9100 
million. 
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Effects  of  pollution  on  man,  plants,  ani- 
mals, materials:  945  million. 

Tbe  major  agencies  involved  include  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  De- 
fense, Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  Interior; 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  Veterans'  Administration.  It 
is  a  monumental  task  simply  to  coordinate 
the  science  and  technology  of  pollution  cuu- 
trol. 

Another  trend  affecting  legislation  la  that 
we  are  gaining  a  more  sophisticated  under- 
standing of  tbe  term  "quality."  Cost-effec- 
tiveness is  a  common  term  in  the  Capitol, 
but  it  Is  important  to  pollution  policy.  The 
accepted  goal  today  is  to  restore  and  main- 
tain a  quality  of  the  environment  without 
disrupting  our  economy  and  cultiue. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  about 
the  price  people  are  willing  to  pay — in  terms 
of  money,  changed  habits,  and  restrictions 
on  freedom  of  choice — for  environmental 
quality.  Of  course,  any  proved  health  effects 
win  be  eliminated.  And  really  obnoxious 
sl^ts,  odors,  and  dirtiness  will  be  taken 
care  of.  But  the  quality  necessary  for  other 
species  and  for  esthetic  values  may  seem  too 
costly  to  a  society  which  finds  it  difficult 
to  understand  an  ecological  web  of  life.  It 
Is  not  easy  to  quantify  these  benefits,  but 
It  will  be  all  too  easy  to  quantify  the  costs 
of  achieving  even  higher  standards.  Ooala 
which  refer  to  an  environment  with  no  del- 
eterious effects  on  health,  welfare,  or  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  do  not  have  much 
meaning  in  a  real  political  context. 

Laws  must  be  legally  enforceable  in  a 
practical  manner.  For  example,  odors  are  a 
nuisance,  but  a  coimolsseur  of  Limburger 
cheese  mig^t  be  willing  to  put  up  with  an 
affront  to  the  senses  which  others  would  not. 
More  basically,  an  Industrial  valley,  because 
of  the  payrolls  Involved,  may  accept  a  higher 
level  of  pollution  than  would  a  distant 
bureaucracy. 

OPPORTONmZS    AND    RSaPONSZBIUTIES 

Chemical  technology  has  six  Identifiable 
areas  for  action  and  response  to  federal  poli- 
cies in  tbe  environment. 

First,  wastes  must  be  physically  controlled. 
That  Is.  the  bsrproducts  and  nonusable  resi- 
dues from  manufacturing,  processing,  com- 
bustion, and  municipal  waste  disposal  must 
be  contained  at  all  times.  They  must  be  kept 
apart  from  the  living  environment  until 
they  can  be  either  recycled,  permanently 
and  safely  stored,  or  dispersed  to  a  satisfac- 
tory low  level. 

Chemical  engineering  processing  Is  tbe 
key  to  this  requirement.  New  plants  pose 
less  of  a  problem  than  do  older  ones;  Waste 
management  will  be  much  more  imfxjrtant 
to  process  design  and  to  the  choice  among 
competing  methods.  Plant  location  wlU  be 
less  Important  when  virtually  all  surface 
waters — streams,  estuaries,  and  coastal 
areas — are  brought  under  standards.  Loca- 
tion win  continue  to  be  important  in  meet- 
ing air  poUutlon  standards  because  weather 
and  terrain  vtIU  affect  the  limitations  on 
emissions. 

Second,  materials  must  be  recycled  with 
greater  ingenuity.  This  is  the  most  direct 
way  of  lowering  the  costs  of  pollution  abate- 
ment. Metal  dusts,  fly  ash,  sulfur  oxides. 
soUds  In  sewage  plant  effluent,  and  refiner^' 
vapors  are  examples  of  potential  pollutants 
which  can  pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  their 
containment  and  management  if  they  are 
used  in  a  recvcle  system. 

Third,  markets  created  by  tbe  pressure  of 
pollution  abatement  legislation  must  be 
satisfied.  For  example,  the  annual  capital 
Investment  in  pollution  control  equipment 
Is  estimated  at  several  billions  of  dollars.  To 
monitor  the  environment,  automatic  con- 
tinuous  analysis   of    thousands   of   streams 
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and  hundreds  of  airsheds  will  be  necessary. 
Chemical  treating  agents,  coagulants,  and 
similar  materlaU  will  continue  to  be  in  de- 
niand  in  abatement  processes.  More  federal 
B&D  funds  may  find  their  way  to  industry 
if  a  patient  policy  can  be  negotiated  that 
truly  serves  the  public  Interest.  At  present, 
the  funding  agency  often  simply  holds  the 
rtjrhts  Licensees  of  federally  held  patents 
nuiy  need  some  exclusively  to  Justify  spend- 
ing additional  money  for  conamerclal  devel- 

""^Anotlier  type  of  market  \a,  the  replacement 
of  products  which  are  causing  trouble  in  the 
environment.  Phosphate-free  detergents, 
biodegradable  plastic  packaging,  inmiobUe 
nitrogen  fertilizers,  additive-free  gasoline— 
these  items  may  become  competitive  by  vir- 
tue of  the  poUutlon  created  by  present 
nroducts  Uniform  nationwide  minimum 
standards  are  under  study  for  air  quality. 
such  standards  would  provide  a  large  market 
base  to  attract  private  sector  R&D  effort. 

Other  markets  may  be  dUrupted.  Sulfur 
recovered  from  stack  gas  would  equal  the 
present  ronsumption;  dislocations  of  con- 
ventional sulfur  sources  would  occur,  but 
very  slowly.  Another  example  U  the  nonre- 
turnable  bottle,  an  innovation  of  glass  tech- 
nology but  the  bane  of  solid  waste  control. 
It  could  be  regulated  out  of  the  market  If 
its  private  convenience  value  Is  exceeded  by 
the  public  cost  of  disposal. 

Fourth,  the  chemical  industry  must  make 
a  greater  effort  to  assess  the  environmental 
effects  of  its  products  before  they  are  Intro- 
duced. A  recent  advisory  report  to  the  HEW 
Secretary  recommended  prohibiting  after 
1970  "general  use  of  any  new  synthetic  ma- 
terial, trace  metal,  or  chemical  untU  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare."  Assuming  that  the  cri- 
teria for  such  approval  could  be  establUhed 
at  some  future  date,  the  cost  to  industry 
of  the  testing  involved  would  be  enormous. 
Despite  the  Utopian  aspects  of  environmental 
quality  via  regulation,  the  trend  toward  con- 
sumer protection  is  plain. 

Synthetic  organic  chemicals  are  foreign 
to  the  natural  environment  and  are  there- 
fore suspect  from  the  start.  The  discovery 
of  DDT  throughout  the  biosphere  is  testi- 
mony to  the  powerful  pervasiveness  of  chem- 
icals—whether or  not  the  chemical  is  actuaUy 
a  hazard.  Highly  technical  cons\mier  goods 
give  little  opportunity  for  the  buyer  to  be- 
ware. What  product-liability  laws  cannot 
accomplish,  increasing  regulation  will  at- 
tempt. ,  , 

Fifth,  the  chemical  Industry  must  explain 
its  problems  more  frankly  and  In  greater  de- 
tail. The  technical  literacy  of  the  general 
public  is  increasing  rapidly.  Understanding 
the  complexities  of  chemical  manufacture, 
the  public  may  temper  demands  for  immedi- 
ate abatement  or  overnight  replacement  of 
offending  products.  The  vague  and  elusive 
public  relations  program  wiU  not  withstand 
the  scrutiny  of  today's  citizen  action  groups, 
the  press,  and  local  enforcement  officials. 

Finallv.  the  industry  must  provide  more 
information  to  Congress.  It  is  Unportant 
that  as  manv  channels  of  science  advice  as 
possible  be  provided  to  the  legislative  process. 
Congress  is  far  more  receptive  than  Industry 
believes.  Rather  than  merely  supplying  de- 
fensive statements,  the  chemical  Industry 
can  particpate  in  determining  pollution 
poUcy  from  the  outset.  Cost  sharing  in  re- 
search, R&D  patent  policy,  abatement  time- 
tables, technical  economics,  alternatives  in 
resource  management — these  Issues  can  only 
be  resolved  in  an  optimum  way  for  the  nation 
if  the  Industry  brings  Its  viewpoints  to  the 
discussion. 

Waste  management  Is  largely  a  task  for 
local  governments  and  the  private  sector,  but 
getting  the  1ob  done  right  is  everyone's  busi- 
ness. In  practical  terms  of  profit,  service,  and 
public  relations,  waste  management  brings 
real  opportunities  to  the  chemical  Industry. 
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Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
future  of  the  United  States  depends  on 
those  who  make  its  decisions — Judgments 
which  must  be  based  on  perspective  and 
knowledge.  Today  legislators  are  increas- 
ingly casting  about  fornew  weapons  to 
cope  with  the  myriad  of  problems  of  air 
and  water  pollution,  transportation, 
health  and  welfare,  urban  renewal,  slum 
eradication,  conservation,  and  many  of 
us  have  begun  to  examine  the  systems 
approach  which  has  been  successfully 
applied  to  inciustry  and  to  the  executive 
branch. 

One  of  the  champions  of  the  new  tech- 
nology and  the  role  of  the  Congress  in 
matching  this  technology  with  the  prob- 
lems to  be  overcome  is  Robert  L.  Chart- 
rand,  information  sciences  specialist  of 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

I  am  delighted  to  note  that  Mr.  Chart- 
rand  was  asked  to  present  a  paper  con- 
cerning congressional  plans  for  using 
information  retrieval  and  computer  tech- 
nology before  the  International  Federa- 
tion for  Iiif ormation  Processing  Congress 
in  Edinburg,  Scotland,  last  month.  As  a 
sign  of  the  worldwide  interest  In  auto- 
matic data  processing,  this  congress  was 
attended  by  3.650  delegates  from  46 
countries.  I  include  Mr.  Chartrand's 
thoughtful  and  timely  paper  for  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 

INFORMATION     PROCESSINC     FOR     THE     U.S. 

Congress 
(By  Robert  L.  Chartrand,  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service,  Library  of  Congress) 

Abstract:  Modern  technology  has  brought 
many  benefits  and  numerous  new  problems 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world.  No  longer  do 
traditional  institutions,  procedures,  and 
tools  necessarily  meet  the  challenges  of  our 
time.  The  decision-makers  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  in  fulfillment  of  their  many 
functions,  have  begim  to  consider  the  appli- 
cation of  automatic  data  processmg  and  sys- 
tems methodology  to  the  diverse  committee 
and  member  tasks.  The  discussion  features 
an  insight  into  the  innovative  thinking  and 
alternatives  for  Implementing  action  by  the 
Legislative  branch. 

Man  is  still  the  master  of  his  own  fate, 
and  I  believe  that  the  power  of  science  and 
the  responsibility  of  science  have  offered 
mankind  a  new  opportunity.' — John  P. 
Kennedy 

1.   INTRODUCTION 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  planet  Earth  have 
progressed  remarkably  during  their  rela- 
tively brief  span  of  existence.  In  particular, 
the  past  century  has  been  witness  to  spec- 
tacular scientific  and  technological  achieve- 
ment. Man's  struggle  to  accommodate  to 
change  is  unending,  but  for  many  decades 
he  was  allowed  to  adapt  at  a  more  leUurely 
pace.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  accelera- 
tion inherent  in  our  unprecedented  rate  of 
technological  growth  has  surpassed  the  ad- 
justment capacity  of  world  society.  The  ef- 
fecte  are  being  refiected  in  our  institutions, 
mores,  national  laws  and  international  agree- 
ments. 
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Ruling  bodies  of  both  established  and 
developing  nations  must  face,  in  the  1960 
decade,  issues  of  such  criticaUty  and  com- 
plexity that  even  .the  most  perceptive  execu- 
tives and  lawmakers  are  taxed  to  cope  effec- 
tively with  the  kaleidoscopic  problems.  In 
order  to  respond  to  these  many  demands 
upon  their  time  and  energies,  the  decision- 
makers must  have  available  to  them  infor- 
mation that  possesses  these  essential  char- 
acteristics: accuracy,  completeness,  tlmeli- 
uess,  and  relevance.  So  voluminous  is  the 
written  InformaUon  that  is  being  produced 
that  special  tools  and  techniques  are  being 
invented  and  implemented  in  order  to  aid 
man  in  his  dilemma. 

With  the  advent  of  the  electronic  com- 
puter during  World  War  II.  man's  ability  to 
store  process,  and  retrieve  requisite  infor- 
mation was  Increased  by  many  magnitudes. 
The  impact  of  automatic  data  processing 
(ADP)  is  felt  throughout  the  world,  and 
prompted  The  Lord  Snow  to  comment  that 
"the  cybernetic  revolution  ...  is  going  to  be 
the  biggest  technological  revolution  men 
have  known."  ' 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  taken  cognizance  of  the  power 
and  potential  of  ADP,  and  has  begun  to 
delineate  Its  requirements  for  information 
processing  support.  The  effect  of  this  fledg- 
ling effort  will  be  evidenced  within  the  fore- 
seeable future  in  the  performance  of  gov- 
ernment by  that  body  as  it  confronts  the 
challenges  of  domestic  problems  and  inter- 
national endeavors. 

2.   CONGRESSIONAL    REQUIREMENTS    FOR    INFOR- 
MATION   SX7PPOBT 

The  contemporary  legislator  and  hU  staff 
are  faced  with  a  spectrum  of  problems  which 
allows  too  little  tUne  for  any  one  request. 
During  the  89th  Congress  (1965-1966) ,  mem- 
bers were  called  upon  to  consider  26.566  biUs 
and  resolutions;  of  this  total,  4.016  became 
law'  Not  only  must  the  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative respond  to  the  pressures  of  dally 
legislative  operations,  but  he  must  respond 
to  the  needs  of  his  constttutents  who  now 
average  450,000  per  member. 

Committee  assignments  absorb  cotmUess 
hours,  each  member  being  involved  with 
several  standing  or  special  committees  and 
subcommittees;  In  addition,  he  must  be 
available  for  floor  activity.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  First  Session  of 
the  90th  Congress  there  were,  for  example, 
202  quorum  calls.  245  Yea  and  Nay  calls, 
and  hundreds  of  teUer.  division,  and  voice 

votes.'  .   ^ 

It  might  be  said  truthfully  that  the  infor- 
mation needs  of  the  Federal  Congress  are 
infinite,  and  the  members  are  acutely  aware 
of  this.  In  responding  to  a  recent  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Public  Affairs  Center  of  Dart- 
mouth CoUege.  78%  of  the  80  Representa- 
tives queried  cited  "complexity  of  decision- 
making; lack  of  information"  as  a  vital 
problem.* 

The  Cimgressman  must  fulfill  three  major 
roles : 

(1)  As  a  legislate*  dealing  with  Inter- 
national and  national  problems; 

(2)  As  a  representative  of  his  district  or 
state  with  prime  concern  for  its  welfare;  and 

(3)  As  an  ombudsman  of  sorts,  with  a 
personal  relationship   to   each  constituent.* 

Congressional  requests  for  InformaUon 
may  be  considered  in  four  broad  categories: 
first,  requirements  from  the  Congress  as  a 
whole  as  set  forth  by  a  stotute;  e.g.,  a 
directive  requiring  the  LeglslaUve  Reference 
Service  (LRS)  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
publish  regtilarly  a  "Digest  of  Public  General 
BlUs."  A  second  category  of  inquiries  would 
feature  requests  emanating  from  Congres- 
sional committees;  exemplary  of  these  are 
calls  for  "intensive  background  studies  on 
subjects  within  their  Jurisdictions."  •  such  as 
the  recent  report  on  "Policy  Planning  for 
Technology  Transfer."*  The  third  category 
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have  to  be  tranalated  to  80-oolium  earda): 
and  programs  to  allow  or  expedite  Informa- 
tion prooasslng  and  retrieval  eitber  may  not 
exist  tn  documented  form,  cannot  be  released 
to  other  user  groupa.  or  may  have  to  be  re- 
written for  later  generation  cocnputera.  None 
of  tbeee  problems  Is  insurmountable,  but 
much  communication  and  establishment  of 
oontrols  will  be  required  before  easy  aoceas 
Is  established  for  "outside"  users  such  as 
Congressmen. 

4.  sTaima  tkchnoloot  in  thb  umaLAnvK 
■NvnoNicaiT 

For  aeveral  yeara,  far-sighted  members  of 
the  Congress  have  been  calling  for  the  uti- 
lisation of  systems  technology  In  handling 
selected  legislative  and  house-keeping  func- 
tions. Vice  Preeldent  Hubert  H.  Bumphrey 
waa  an  early  advocate  of  adapting  automatlo 
data  proceaalng  to  the  needs  of  the  Congress. 

The  Legislative  branch  should,  Itself,  take 
the  lead.  Pew  groups  of  men  and  women  In 
the  'world  need  more,  better  or  more  varied 
Inf  ornwtlon  than  the  536  elected  Repreaenta- 
tlvea  and  Senators.  Congreaa'  commltteee  and 
subcommittees  and  Members  need  push-but- 
ton, preferably  display-type  acceaa,  to  spe- 
cialised "banks"  of  Information.  Bach  major 
"bank"  should  serve  the  Interested  commit- 
tees— Agricultiu-e.  Approprtatlona,  Armed 
Services,  Banking  and  Currency,  Foreign  Re- 
lations. Interior — and  ao  on.  down  the 
alphabetic  line." 

Congreaalonal  information  needa  exist  at 
several  levels  of  activity:  the  Congress  as  an 
entity,  the  Individual  chambers,  committees 
(and  subcommittees),  and  the  member  aa 
operating  unit.  The  importance  of  fumlah- 
Ing  salient  elementa  of  information  to  the 
leglalator  Is  a  problem  ahared  by  all  na- 
tional legislative  bodlea.  Quite  often  the 
problem  of  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
Executive  and  the  Leglalatlve  Is  raised.  The 
role  of  ADP  in  this  Instance  has  drawn  thla 
comment  In  a  recent  artcle  entitled  "In- 
formation Services  of  the  Commons  Li- 
brary:" 

Thus  the  apparently  restricted,  often 
technical  processes  and  problenia  of  keeping 
Membera  "well  Informed"  have  tended  to  as- 
sume a  broader  conatltutlonal  algnlficance 
which  political  and  academic  commentators 
alike  have  been  quick  to  observe.'* 

Congressional  a^vso'eness  of  the  need  to  en- 
hance Its  information  processing  capability 
through  the  use  of  systems  tools  and  tech- 
niquee  was  manifested  In  dialogue  between 
Library  of  Congress  leadership  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Congreea."  A  dedalon  was  made 
to  acquire  an  "information  sciences  special- 
ist" who  would  provide  expert  advice  to  the 
Congreaa  in  the  areaa  of  applying  ADP.  op- 
erations, research,  systems  analysis,  and  the 
planning-programmlng-budgettng  function; 
final  action  was  taken  In  1966. 

As  thinking  individuals  In  government, 
buatneas  and  the  academic  world  commenced 
to  consider  the  ramifications  of  aiding  the 
Congreaa  through  the  use  of  ADP  and  systems 
technlquee,  a  series  of  suggestions  were  forth- 
coming. These  were  considered  for  inclusion 
In  the  general  study  prepared  for  the  Con- 
greaa by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
entitled  "Automatic  Data  Proceaalng  for  the 
Congreaa".'*  Other  analysee  of  the  Congree- 
slonal  information  handling  situation  In- 
cluded Congress:  The  First  Branch  of  Oov- 
emment "  and  the  Arthur  D.  Little  report. 
Congress  Needs  Help.** 

'Among  the  recommended  areas  for  apply- 
ing ADP  were :  maintaining  current  status  in- 
formation on  pending  legislation,  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  greater  length  later  in  the  preaen- 
tatlon;  dissemination  of  selected  priority  in- 
formation of  especial  significance  to  members 
and  committees  on  the  basis  of  "profiles"  re- 
flecting these  needs;  storage,  with  flexible 
retrieval  capability,  of  appropriations  statls- 
Ica   and   information;    availability   of   legal 
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type  literature  and  selected  Information:  ac- 
quiring and  disseminating  up-to-date  infor- 
mation on  oommltteas'  activities;  and  main- 
tenance of  flies  on  lobbyist  actlrity  and  Fed- 
eral oontraot  awarda." 

Significantly,  aeveral  atate  governments  are 
aottvely  engaged  In  bameaalng  the  power  of 
the  oomputer  to  their  needs.  Statutory  in- 
formation In  full  text  form  la  being  stored 
for  legislative  use  in  New  York.  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jeraey  and  Ohio.  Information  on  pend- 
ing legislation  is  ttored  and  acceasible  via 
user  terminals  In  Florida,  North  Carolina,  and 
Pennsylvania.  Other  states,  such  as  Oregon, 
Iowa,  Hawaii,  and  Wlsoonsln,  are  ualng  ADP 
In  such  activities  aa  bill  drafting  and  sched- 
uling of  committees'  hearings.  Many  of  the 
leaaona  learned  at  the  state  level  are  directly 
applicable  to  the  problema  of  the  United 
Statea  Congreaa. 

Related  developments  which  may  be  of 
value  to  the  Congreaalonal  members  are  the 
preparation  of  a  theaaurua  for  the  Iteto  York 
Times  ItUtex  with  the  selected  elementa  of 
Information  matntmined  in  machlneable 
form,**  and  the  Joint  IBM-nme  Biagaslne 
project,  still  In  an  experimental  stage,  to  re- 
trieve from  full  text  storage,  selected  items 
from  a  five  million-word  corpus  repreeent- 
Ing  the  December  lB6a-Ctoptember  1964  vol- 
umes of  that  periodical. 

Much  thought  Is  being  given  to  the  alterna- 
tives implicit  In  designing  and  implementing 
advanced  information  handling  systems. 
Hardware  configurations  featuring  "second-" 
and  "third-generation"  computers  must  be 
considered  in  terms  of  equipment  perform- 
ance (storage  else,  processing  time,  manipula- 
tive ability,  cost  effectlveneea)  and,  of  equal 
Inqiortance,  aoftware  power.  While  fairly  so- 
phisticated "ttme-aharing"  systems  involv- 
ing "seoond-generatlon"  ADP  tmits  exist, 
software  development  in  thla  areas  is  lagging 
for  the  newer  generation  of  computers.  Un- 
leea  time  la  a  critical  constraint,  traditional 
proceaalng  methods  still  satisfy  many  classes 
of  users. 

S.  KXXMPUUtT   raVKLOPMENTS   Or   APPLICATIONS 
roa  THE  CONGKCSS 

The  creation  of  an  ADP  facility  to  support 
the  Congreaa  baa  not  yet  taken  place,  but  a 
number  of  bills  has  been  Introduced  to  bring 
this  about.  Representative  Robert  McClory 
of  nilnoia,  supported  by  a  bipartisan  group 
of  Hoiise  members,  has  Introduced  legisla- 
tion in  the  90th  Congress  (H.R.  21  and  oth- 
era);  be  haa  stresaed  that  "the  effectiveness 
of  a  decision  maker  depends  to  a  great  ex- 
tent on  the  quality  of  bis  Information  and 
the  way  in  which  he  appliea  such  informa- 
tion to  his  tasks.  This  is  no  less  true  of  the 
Congressman  than  it  is  of  the  scientist  or 
busineesman."  "  In  the  upper  chamber.  Sen- 
ator Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania  Introduced 
an  amendment  (No.  63)  to  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1967  (S.  355)  which 
called  for  the  establishment  of  a  data  proc- 
essing facility  In  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  which  would  serve  exclusively  the 
Congreaa.  Senator  Scott  underscored  the  Im- 
portance of  such  capability  In  these  words 
delivered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate; 

The  requirements  of  this  a(?e — reflected  in 
the  broad  spectrvun  of  Issues  facing  the  Con- 
greaa— can  be  coped  with  only  by  the  utiliza- 
tion of  all  available  hiunan  p.nd  technologi- 
cal re80urcee.== 

Initial  activity  to  translate  concepts  into 
actuality  has  begun  within  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Design  of  a  system  to  allow  entering  synop- 
tic information  on  bills  and  resolutions  In- 
troduced into  the  two  chambers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Congress  has  reached  the  point  of  in- 
stallation and  testing  of  keyboard  terminals. 
These  devices,  called  Administrative  Terminal 
System  (ATS)  units,  allow  entering  and  later 
editing  selected  information  for  storage  in 
and  retrieval  from  a  remote  computer.  The 
magnetic  tape,  in  this  system  being  estab- 
lished to  publish  the  "Digest  of  Public  Qen- 
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eral  BUU,"  then  may  be  deUvered  in  the  fu- 
ture to  the  Oovemment  Printing  Office  for 
mteeration  Into  the  new  "Llnotron"  system 
which  accepU  magnetic  tape  as  a  direct  Input 
for  producing  offeet-prlnted  documentation. 

With  the  limited  computer  capability  now 
extant  within  the  Ubrary  of  Congreea— an 
IBM  S/360  Model  30  with  a  33K  memory, 
sU  tape  unlU,  dUk  storage,  and  a  high  speed 
printer— only  a  few  special  projecU  have 
been  undertaken  in  response  to  Congressional 
requests  for  ADP  support. 

In  conjunction  with  improving  the  Bill 
Digest"  preparaUon  process,  an  existing  com- 
puter program  from  an  indiutrlal  environ- 
ment waa  modified  by  an  in-house  program- 
mer to  handle  baaic  deacrlptor  information 
(e.g  number  of  bUl,  date  Introduced,  name 
of  sponsor) ,  a  listing  of  keyword  descriptors, 
and  synopUc  narrative  information.  The  ob- 
lecUve  of  thla  activity  was  to  prove  the  feasi- 
bility of  ualng  ADP  for  this  type  of  priority 

taak. 

In  support  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  considerable  systems  design 
asslsUnce  waa  provided  in  the  structuring 
of  a  series  of  queetlonnaires.  Assistance  also 
was  given  to  the  committee  staff  by  machine 
proceaalng  selected  portions  of  the  6.000  ques- 
tionnaire repUes  received  from  educational 
institutions  throughout  the  country. 

In  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Repreeentatlvea,  serious  attention  is  being 
paid  to  the  potenUal  of  ADP  and  microform 
systems  by  William  Pat  Jennings  and  his 
staff.  EmphasU  is  being  placed  on  the  more 
efficient  acquisition,  communication,  and 
dUplay  of  timely  management  and  legislative 
information. 

Areas  now  under  study  that  wiU  result  in 
an  improved  Information  processing  support 
of  the  Congress  Include  preliminary  develop- 
mental work  on  an  InitUl  SDI  (SelecUve  Dis- 
semination of  Information)  capability  with- 
in the  LegUlatlve  Reference  Service  that  may 
benefit  in-house  researchers  and  Congres- 
sional staff  personnel.  In  addition  to  allowing 
retrospective  searches  of  fllee  for  desired  in- 
formation, a  "feed-forward"  capablUty  la 
being  considered  so  that  Congressional  priori- 
ties for  information  may  be  noted  and  antic- 
ipatory action  taken.  Another  service  to  be 
InitUted  will  be  the  ADP-handllng  of  blbUo- 
grapblc  listings,  including  Oongreeaional 
documente,  other  government  publlcatlona, 
reeearch  producta  of  the  public  and  private 
sectors,  and  key  profeaslonal  and  press  pe- 
riodicals. 

s.  sxnucAaT 


As  the  pressures  mount  and  the  predict- 
able reactions  to  these  pressures  set  in,  the 
dedsion-makera  in  the  United  Statea  Con- 
gress and  their  opposite  numbers  across  the 
world  would  agree  with  Dr.  Emeet  Grlfllth, 
the  renowned  authority  on  the  Congress,  that 
.  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  great 
problema  facing  the  government  are  complex 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  most  skilled  special- 
ization and  the  most  profound  wisdom  are 
none  too  great  to  deal  with  them."  " 

Whether  it  be  in  the  foimding  of  a  data 
proceeaing  faculty  to  support  the  members 
of  the  Congress  in  their  legislative  dutlee  or 
in  the  recent  establishment  of  a  government- 
wide  piannlng-Programmlng-Budgetlng  Sys- 
tem (PPBS)  for  aU  ExecutlTe  branch  com- 
ponenU,"  the  nation's  leadership  must  mar- 
shall  aU  of  its  forces  to  meet  the  demanda  of 
the  age. 

The  population  of  the  world  continues  to 
grow  in  quantum  steps:  the  United  States 
now  haa  a  population  of  200  million  persons. 
The  problems  of  our  civilization  are  shared 
by  all  nations.  Air  and  water  poUutlon,  nat- 
ural resources  decimation,  soUd  waste  dis- 
posal metropoUtan  congesUon,  Inadequate 
hoxislng  and  education— all  of  these  quan- 
daries are  vritb  us— all  of  us.  Antidotes  often 
are  hard  to  discover  and  even  more  difficult 
to  apply. 
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IHe  cltlzena  of  the  world  have  been  alerted 
to  the  problems  and  prospects  of  their  time. 
The  inventive  genius  and  industry  to  over- 
come the  age-old  nemesee  of  war.  famine,  and 
disease  are  at  hand,  and  need  only  the  strong 
guidance  of  responsible  leadership.  The  past 
is  prologue,  and  the  heritage  of  thU  era  will 
be  Judged  and  inherited  by  generations  of 
the  future.  We  stand  at  the  point  of  decision 
when  the  prospects  for  the  survival  and  the 
greatness  of  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
being  determined.  Political  acumen  must  be 
blended  with  technological  sinew  to  pro- 
vide the  quality  of  leadership  that  is  a  rec- 
ognized sine  qua  nan  if  the  global  objectives 
of  peace  and  prosperity  are  to  be  achieved. 
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CRITICS  OF  POVERTY  WAR  DRAW 
MUSKIE  REBUKE 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OP   ICAINX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  10,  1968 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  s  imagi- 
native and  resourceful  Upward  Bound 
proerram,  initiated  in  the  summer  of 
1965,  has  become  a  highly  successful 
venture  in  public  service. 

Recently  four  college  graduates — all 
stimulated  to  attend  college  as  a  result 
of  Upward  Bound  participation — were 
honored  at  the  feature  showing  of 
"Space  To  Grow,"  a  film  about  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Maine,  my  friend  and  colleague,  Edmund 
S.  MusKiE,  attended  that  showing  and 
spoke  briefly. 

His  remarks  to  those  attending  were 
challenging  and  eloquent,  and  his  sup- 
port for  the  GEO  program  was  clear. 
Commitments  lUte  Upward  Bound,  he 
said,  'are  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
all  of  us — the  privileged  and  the  disad- 
vantaged alike." 

Because  Senator  Muskie's  remarks  are 
so  pertinent  to  the  problems  of  poverty 
our  Nation  faces,  I  include  the  text  of 
his  cOTnments  and  a  Washington  Post 
article  of  September  7  describing  the  film 
showing  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 
Sept.  7,  1968) 
Critics  op  Poverty  War  Draw  Muskie 
Rebitkx 
Democratic  vice  presidential  candidate  Ed- 
mimd  S.  Muskie  chided  congressional  criU- 
clsm  of  the  war  on  poverty  last  mght.  saying 
"there  Is  nothing  revolutionary  about  this 
program   unless  truly  equal  opportunity  is 
revolutionary." 

Muskie  was  the  featured  guest  of  an  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  program  last 
night  which  previewed  a  film  on  the  Upward 
Bound  project  and  also  honored  four  recent 
coUege  graduates  who  had  been  stimulated 
to  attend  college  by  the  program. 

Upward  Bound  started  in  the  summer  of 
1965  and  has  Incladed  32,000  youngsters  in 
projects  at  285  coUeges. 
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Th«  program  pi  svldes  ext«iulv«  coaching 
during  elgbt-wee :  summer  MoalonB  and 
throughout  th«  ye  ir  lor  disadvantaged  high 
■cbool  •t^ldent•  « ith  the  ability  to  attand 
college. 

Approximately  8<  i  per  cent  of  tboae  partici- 
pating In  the  prof  ram  have  gone  to  college, 
according  to  OEO  i  pokesmen. 

Theodore  Berry,  an  OEO  program  director, 
said  the  experlmei  X  has  worked  so  well  that 
Congress  Is  consld  irlng  taking  It  out  of  OEO 
hands.  He  referri  d  to  pending  legislation 
that  would  place  Upward  Bound  under  the 
control  of  the  Oef  surtment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare. 

Tbe  four  perso:  ts  honored  last  night  all 
were  recent  grad  jates  from  Florida  A&M 
University  in  Tall  khassee.  They  had  been  In 
the  pilot  project  in  1966  and  worked  their 
way  through  college  In  three  years  as  maids. 


short-order  cooks 


and  construction  laborers. 


All  are  Florida  resl  lents. 


Sbnitob 


Par  iBW 


ESMTTND    8.    MvwMa 
Showino  or  Upwass 
iPACs  TO   Oaow,"   Sacim- 
MusBUM  or  History  and 

WkaHINGTON,    D.C., 


way.  And  It  speaks 


RlKABKS     BT 

Following 
BocnfD   Film, 

aONIAN  INSTITU'I^ 

Tkchnoloot 

KB  •i-IMS 

Wbift'nrs.  Walker,  Miss  Maae,  Mr.  Jobnaon, 
and  Mr.  Hall  hav<  just  told  us  about  "Up- 
ward Bound"  is  m  ich  more  significant  than 
any  words  I  mlgb  t  add. 

ppeaks  not  only  for  them- 
the  thousands  of  young 


Their  testimony 
selves,  but  also  fo 
men  and  women  w  lo  will  benefit  In  the  same 


for  the  millions  of  people 


In  this  country  wl  lo  seek,  but  have  not  yet 
found,  the  hope  {tor  fulfillment  which  Is 
America's  promise 

There  are  other^  who  have  not  yet  given 
up  that  hope — tt  see  who  believe  In  up- 
ward bound,  who  have  built  It,  and  who 
have  supported  It  I  think  thAt  what  they 
represent  was  exi  ressed  very  well  In  the 
film  which  you  hi  ve  just  seen. 

What  was  specia  about  the  upward  bound 
teacher  the  narrai  or  described?  It  was  his 
attitude.  It  was  tb »  fact — 

That  "he  likes  1  fte  youngsters" 

That  "he  really  believes  In  their  ability 
and  communlcateE    that  belief" 

That  "he  respe<  ts  and  values  them  for 
what  they  are  anc .  can  become" 

And,  most  impoi  tantly,  that  he  Is  willing 
to  give  them  a  ch  uice  that  they  otherwise 
would  not  have  had . 

It  Is  this  kind  of  confidence  In  each  other — 
this  kind  of  conmltment  to  each  other 
which  we  need  todc  y. 

Anything  less  Is  i  ot  enough. 

Those  who  doul  t  the  value  of  programs 
such  as  upward  t  sund  will  Inevitably  aak 
two  questions:  (1  Is  this  the  right  way? 
And  (2)    does  It  n  ork? 

The  first  questlc  a  calls  for  a  Judgment  as 
to  whether  this  )rogriakm  and  others  like 
It  Incorporate  tie  traditional  American 
values  of  self-help  open  and  equal  opportu- 
nity, and  realistic  goals  In  the  context  of 
our  modern  society , 

These  three  vali  ee  are  tightly  Interwoven. 
The  stated  goal  of  upward  bound  Is  to  create 
an  educational  ex  >erlence  which  will  moti- 
vate disadvantage  I  high  school  students  to 
try  for  college.  It  Is  predicated  on  the  Idea 
that  personal  exp*  rlence  Is  the  beet  motiva- 
tor. 

For  a  long  whll  s  we  had  told  the  disad- 
vantaged of  Amerl » :  "If  you  try  and  you  are 
able,  you  will  sue  leed."  Yet  there  had  been 
too  little  proof  anp  too  much  contradiction; 
and  too  much  telling, 
la  a  challenge  to  all  of 
us  to  correct  this  fecord: 

challenge  to  society  to  create  a  climate 
which  self-help  can  have 


too  little  showing 
"Upward  Bound 


of  opportunity  In 
a  chance 
— a  challenge  to 


beet  In  their  own  n  ly. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

— a  challenge  to  higher  education  to  ad- 
Just  It*  criteria  so  as  to  broaden  Its  stand- 
ards without  weakening  them,  and  to  con- 
front new  abilities  and  new  backgrounds 
with  the  opportunity  to  succeed. 

There  is  nothing  revolutionary  about  this 
program  unless  truly  equal  opportunity  Is 
revolutionary.  Upward  bound  merely  recog- 
nizes the  dliference  between  self-help  to- 
wards a  dead-end  and  self-help  towards  an 
attainable  and  visible. goal.  And  this  Is.  In 
fact,  its  pragmatic  goal. 

And  so,  it  Is  worth  trying. 

Does  it  work? 

These  four  young  graduates  will  attest 
to  that.  The  four-fifths  of  the  7.S0O  who  have 
finished  upward  bound  training  and  have 
gone  on  to  college  demonstrate  Its  worth. 
These  students  have  entered  college  at  a 
higher  rate  than  the  general  population. 
Their  college  records  tell  us  that  the  program 
works. 

And  the  children  who  are  taught  in  the 
next  few  years  by  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Jobnaon 
win  Ibter  tell  us  that  It  works  for  them. 

Most  Important,  however,  the  boy  who 
wrote  this  passage  tells  us  that  upward 
bound  works : 

"Before  this  program  I  had  never  seen  a 
baseball  game.  I'd  never  seen  a  good  movie 
like  that  of  "my  fair  lady."  I'd  never  before 
seen  or  attended  an  outdoor  concert,  which 
I  trxUy  enjoyed.  All  this  really  amazes  me  be- 
cause I  thought  I  was  one  who  got  around. 
And  I  can  think  of  other  kids  like  myself, 
or  even  worse,  who  haven't  seen  or  been  ex- 
posed to  anything." 

Or  the  girl  who  wrote: 

"I  was  once  naive  and  sheltered,  but  now 
the  exposure  to  college  life  has  shattered  the 
hard  shell  which  prevented  me  from  looking 
around  and  noticing  how  my  life  was  chang- 
ing from  day  to  day  ...  as  a  Negro,  educa- 
tion is  the  only  way  that  I  can  obtain  and 
use  my  rights  as  an  American  citizen." 

Beyond  the  question  of  whether  this  pro- 
gram and  others  like  It  work  at  all  is  the 
question  of  whether  they  work  as  well  as  they 
TTiust.  Upward  bound  is  one  of  the  best  exam- 
ples of  our  commitment  to  broader  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  Americans,  what- 
ever their  social  or  economic  background.  Yet 
we  must  prod  ourselves  as  these  young  grad- 
uates have  prodded  themselves — to  go  farther 
than  we  had  considered  going  before  towards 
achieving  a  quality  of  life  for  all. 

Conunltments  like  this  are  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  all  of  us — the  privileged 
and  the  disadvantaged  alike. 

We  make  these  commitments  through  up- 
ward bound  because  we  believe  that  a  free 
society  aspiring  to  the  greatness  which  only 
the  fulfillment  of  its  citizens  makes  possible, 
can  enhance  its  wisdom,  can  minimize  its 
mistakes,  can  develop  enlightened  leadership, 
and  can  produce  a  life  together  which  Is 
worth  living  for  all  of  us. 

The  evidence  of  our  times  is  that  anything 
less  can  produce  a  life  together  whlcb  is 
one  none  of  us  can  truly  enjoy. 


FRXNOE  PABKINO 


young  people  to  do  their 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF  lIABTI.Ain> 

IN  THB  HOXT8R  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 
Tuesday,  September  10,  1968 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Council  of  Gov- 
ernments quite  properly  and  promptly 
has  moved  to  implement  a  feature  of  the 
1968  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  by  initi- 
ating formal  discussion  of  fringe  park- 
ing facilities  in  the  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  District  of  Columbia  areas. 
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I  supported  this  legislation  in  the 
House  because  of  several  features  which 
I  considered  vital  to  the  total  transpor- 
tation needs  of  the  Washington  region. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
the  following  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  of  September  6,  1968. 

COG  Aims  por  New  Fringe  Parking  Lots 
The  Transportation  Planning  Board  of  the 
Metropolitan  Council  of  Governments  met 
yesterday  to  map  plans  for  establishing  fringe 
public  parking  facilities  here  with  the  Fed- 
eral government  paying  half  the  coet. 

The  recently  signed  1968  Highway  Act  pro- 
vides money  on  a  matching  basis — local  gov- 
ernments putlng  up  half  the  funds — to  pur- 
chaae  "land  adjacent  to  the  right-of-way  on 
any  Federal  aid  highway  system  outside  a 
central  business  district"  to  buUd  the  park- 
ing sites. 

At  the  COO  offices  at  1225  Connecticut  ave 
nw,  representatives  of  local  jurisdictions  dis- 
cussed present  fringe  parking  faclliUes  In  the 
Washington  area,  bus  transportation  from 
the  sites  into  the  city  and  possible  future 
parking  locations. 

PRESENT  CAPACITT  l.SOO  A  DAT 

A  spokesman  for  the  District  said  current 
parking  areas  such  as  the  free  fringe  lots  at 
Carter  Barron  Amphitheatre  and  D.C.  Stadi- 
um now  operate  at  a  capacity  of  more  than 
leOO  cars  per  day. 

While  present  DC.  fringe  lots  are  free  to 
the  public,  the  Transportation  Planning 
Board  discussed  the  possibility  of  building 
future  sites  that  would  charge  for  parking  on 
a  non-profit  basis  ( the  statute  states  that  in- 
come Irom  Federally-financed  sites  cannot 
exceed  maintenance  costs ) . 

COG  agree  to  look  into  possible  future  sites 
for  three  new  fringe  lots,  one  each  in  Mary- 
land, Virginia  and  the  District. 


LT.  COMDR.  MARCUS  A.  ARNHETTER 


HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Tuesday,  September  10,  1968 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
time  ago,  one  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  California  inserted  into  the 
Congressional  Record  a  report  of  a  so- 
called  investigation  conducted  by  Mr. 
George  Norris,  counsel  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  on  the  mat- 
ter involving  Lt.  Comdr.  Marcus  A. 
Amheiter. 

The  "investigation"  which  both  the 
Committee  and  the  Navy  have  hailed  as 
"an  exhaustive  review  of  the  entire  case," 
is  an  obviously  biased,  startling  collec- 
tion of  inaccuracies,  slurs,  and  gossipy 
insinuations  which  nm  throughout  what 
was  purported  to  be  an  objective  exam- 
ination of  the  case  by  a  disinterested 
party. 

In  fact,  the  Navy,  was  so  delighted  with 
Mr.  Norris'  "investigation"  report  that 
they  have  reproduced  copies  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  have  sent  them 
to  all  active  duty  and  public  affairs  of- 
ficers with  assurance,  over  the  signa- 
ture of  the  chief  of  information  of  the 
Navy  Department,  that  the  report  will 
provide  "accurate  insight  into  what 
actually  happened  abroad  VJ8B.  Vance 
so  that  outside  queries  can  be  responded 
to  with  accuracy." 
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There  are  a  number  of  things  that  are 
disturbing  about  this,  aside  from  the 
Navy's  obvious  eagerness  to  snatch  at 
any  excuse  to  keep  from  giving  Amheiter 
the  fair,  open  hearing  which  it  has  re- 
peatedly denied  him.  First  of  all,  the 
study  was  conducted  by  Mr.  George 
Norris,  a  gentleman  who  falls  to  state 
the  basis  for  any  competency  on  his  part 
to  review  and  evaluate,  let  alone  pass 
judgment  on  a  matter  which  should  lie 
wholly  within  the  purview  of  those 
familiar  with  the  exercise  of  command  at 
sea  in  naval  vessels.  Mr.  Norris  seems  to 
completely  have  ignored  the  findings  of 
two  naval  officers  who  conducted  on-the- 
spot  investigations,  and  has  stated  find- 
ings of  his  own,  presumably  from  an 
examination  of  the  same  record,  which 
are  quite  different  from  those  of  the  two 
officers,  Rear  Admiral  Baumberger  and 
Admiral  Johnson. 

For  example,  Mr.  Norris  states  as  fact 
that  Mr.  Amheiter  intended  to  use  his 
speedboat  as  a  decoy  in  order  to  draw 
enemy  fire.  Yet  Admiral  Baumberger's 
finding  is: 

The  allegation  that  the  speedboat  was  used 
to  draw  enemy  fire  thus  enabling  Vance  to 
conduct  gunfire  support  is  completely  with- 
out credible  foundation. 

Adm.  Roy  S.  Johnson,  commander  in 
chief  of  the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  concurred 
with  Rear  Admiral  Baumberger.  Mr. 
George  Norris,  with  unspecified  creden- 
tials, consulting  unidentified  individuals, 
high  and  dry  on  Capital  Hill,  states 
otherwise,  presumably  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  same  record. 

Mr.  Norris  further  charges  that  Mr. 
Amheiter  violated  his  operations  order, 
left  his  assigned  area  offshore,  to 
blunder  around  a  destroyer  conducting 
gunfire  support  of  troops  ashore,  caus- 
ing mterference,  and  ended  up  shooting 
at  a  "religious  shrine"  in  one  case,  and 
deserted  rocks  in  another. 

It  seems  amazing  that  neither  Ad- 
miral Baumberger  nor  Admiral  John- 
son could  reach  findings  ansrwhere  like 
those  of  Mr.  Norris.  Perhaps  the  latter 
had  some  help  which  was  denied  to  the 
two  admirals. 

Here  is  a  factual  accoimt  of  some  other 
episodes  inaccurately  portrayed  by  Mr. 
Norris,  which  Mr.  Amheiter,  for  very 
soimd  reasons  is  confident  he  could  sub- 
stantiate in  court  with  documents  from 
the  ship's  records  and  eyewitness  testi- 
mony. It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that 
he  has  frequently  requested  a  chance  to 
do  just  this. 

VIOLATION  OP  OPERATTNO  AKEA  UKITS 

Mr.  Norris  states  that  the  area  from 
the  shore  of  South  Vietnam  to  10  miles  to 
seaward  was  not  included  in  the  market 
time  patrol  area  to  which  Mr.  Amheiter 
was  assigned  in  February  1966.  Mr. 
Norris  states  that  v/hen  Mr.  Amheiter 
brought  Vance  close  Inshore  he  was  vio- 
lating his  operations  order  by  leaving  his 
area. 

It  is  not  sti-smge  that  neither  Rear 
Admiral  King,  Rear  Admiral  Baum- 
berger, nor  Admiral  Johnson  reached 
the  same  conclusion  as  did  Mr.  Norris. 
Under  the  operations  order  in  effect  at 
that  time,  there  was  no  inshore  limit. 
The  deposition  of  the  executive  officer 
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of  U.S.S.  JCretc/iner.  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Strong,  who  operated  in  this 
area  3  months  prior  to  Vance's  arrival 
confirms  that  this  was  the  case  at  that 
time:  no  inshore  limit.  Kretchner 
operated  very  close  to.  The  former 
captain  of  U.S.S.  Finch,  Comdr.  George 
Thompson,  which  was  relieved  on  sta- 
tion by  U.S.S.  Vance  in  February  was 
decorated  for  his  close-to  gunfire  sup- 
port work  to  this  same  area. 

Mr.  Norris  states  that  the  area  10 
miles  to  seaward  was  reserved  for  swift 
boat  operations.  Facts:  There  were  no 
swift  boats  at  that  time.  These  did  not 
deploy  to  Vietnam  until  the  summer  of 
1966.  After  they  were  on  station  the  patrol 
area  was  divided  between  them  and  the 
DER's  with  the  swift  lx>ats  taking  the 
area  from  the  beach  to  10  miles  seaward. 
Thus,  to  setting  the  stage  for  his  false 
presentation  of  Mr.  Amheiter's  opera- 
tions on  January  29.  30,  and  February  1. 
Mr.  Norris  begins  with  a  gross  inaccuracy. 
How  accurate  is  the  remainder  of  his 
account? 

ENGAGEMENTS  ON  JANVART  28,  1966 

Mr.  Norris  charges  that  on  January  29, 
Mr.  Amheiter  began  firing  on  the  sup- 
posed site  of  a  machinegun"  and  that  his 
ship  then  fouled  the  range  for  U.S.S. 
Mason,  a  destroyer  in  the  same  area, 
whose  captain  then  asked  Mr.  Amheiter 
to  move  clear.  This  is  grossly  inaccurate. 

On  January  29,  after  complettog  a 
swing  to  seaward  and  to  the  south,  Mr. 
Amheiter  was  again  in  the  area  where 
there  was  action  on  the  coast  and  where 
U.S.S.  Mason  was  operating  to  provide 
gunfire  support.  Mason  was  several  miles 
distant  to  the  northeast.  Mr.  Amheiter 
checked  in  on  the  spotter  net  with  Mason 
and  the  spotter,  reporting  his  availability 
for  a  fire  mission,  stating  that  his  ship 
was  limited  to  direct- fire  procedures; 
that  is,  the  ship's  fire  direction  equipment 
must  be  able  to  observe  the  target  in 
order  to  establish  his  gunnery  line  of 
sight.  The  spotter  asked  which  targets  to 
the  area  he  could  observe.  Mr.  Amheiter 
proposed  the  machinegun  bunkers  and 
wire  entanglements  which  had  been 
pototed  out  to  him  during  Tet  by  the  U.S. 
Navy  junk  force  adviser  in  the  area. 
Lieutenant  Ward.  The  aircraft  spotter 
concurred  if  the  ship  was  able  to  identify 
the  target.  Mr.  Amheiter  proceeded  to 
close  the  beach  to  locate  the  proposed 
target.  U.S.S.  Mason  was  on  the  same  cir- 
cuit and  heard  all  of  this. 

While  U.S.S.  Vance  was  locating  her 
target,  the  air  spotter  gave  a  preplanned 
target  to  U.SJS.  Mason,  who  was  several 
miles  to  the  northeast.  When  Mason 
finished  firtog  at  this  target.  Vance  was 
authorized  to  commence  firing  at  her 
target.  There  was  no  fouling  of  any- 
body's range,  and  no  messages  on  the 
subject.  Messages  by  the  Mason  con- 
cemtog  keeping  her  range  clear  were 
sent  at  another  time.  The  action  was 
totally  withto  the  rules  of  engagement. 

ENGAGEMENTS   ON   JANTTART   30 

On  January  30.  according  to  Mr.  Nor- 
ris, U.S.S.  Vance  was  to  company  with 
USS.  Mason  and  USB.  Bache.  This  is 
gross  error.  Mason  was  40  to  60  miles  to 
the  north  on  other  operations.  Mr.  Nor- 
ris says  "there  was  no  fire  in  the  area  on 
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the  Vance  or  on  friendly  troops."  Wrong 
agato.  The  captain  of  the  Vance  and  sev- 
eral witnesses  on  the  bridge  thought  the 
ship  was  being  fired  at  from  the  hill- 
side. And  they  had  good  reason  to  be 
alert  for  fire.  As  for  friendly  troops  not 
betog  mider  fire  in  the  area,  this  is  wrong 
also.  There  were  no  friendly  troops  in  the 
area.  The  nearest  troops  were  10  miles 
inland. 

But  there  were  plenty  of  Vietcong 
troops  to  view.  VSS.  Bache,  less  than 
half  a  mile  from  Vance  was  shooting  up 
a  VC  traintog  camp.  People  on  the  beach 
could  be  seen  scattering  into  the  wooded 
hillsides.  Oiving  these  people  full  al- 
lowances for  prudence,  it  remains  just 
possible  that  some  of  them  would  start 
shootmg  back. 

U.S.S.  Vance  was  close  in  to  the  beach, 
where  she  had  to  be  with  her  armament 
if  she  was  to  render  effective  assistance. 
The  captain  thought  the  ship  was  being 
fired  at  from  the  beach.  Statements  have 
been  given  by  Lt.  (jg)  Gerald  Prescott 
and  Lt.  (jg)  Kenneth  D.  Hamaker  that, 
first,  flashes  were  seen,  then  the  CO 
directed  fire  on  the  location.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  Chief  Young  and  by  Petty 
Officers  Famiun,  Bosun,  and  Smith,  all 
of  whom  were  on  the  bridge  at  the  time. 
Lieutenant  Generous  and  Ensign  Bel- 
monte,  who  stated  that  the  ship  fired 
at  its  own  ricochets,  were  to  CIC  at  the 
time  the  action  commenced. 

Mr.  Norris,  of  course,  disregards  these 
statements  altogether. 

Regardle-ss  of  whether  or  not  the  ship's 
return  fire  wsis  directed  at  the  correct 
spot,  the  fact  rematos  that  the  ship  was 
in  a  position  to  which  she  could  easily 
have  been  fired  on,  that  enemy  troops 
were  visible  to  an  area  close  by,  and  that 
the  captato  and  others  on  the  bridge 
thought  the  ship  was  being  fired  on. 
What  sort  of  proof  should  they  have 
waited  for?  A  dead  sailor  on  the  bridge? 
It  is  also  passtog  strange  why  U.S.S. 
Bache,  who  was  senior  ship,  did  not  give 
orders  to  U.S.S.  Vance  to  insure  her  re- 
maintog  clear,  if  that  was  what  was  de- 
sired, or  to  effect  her  cooperation,  if  that 
was  wanted.  Certainly  he  should  have 
done  one  or  the  other.  Navy  regulations 
requires  it.  Why  should  it  have  been  left 
to  the  junior  skipper  to  determine 
whether  he  should  cooperate  with  a  sen- 
ior ship  in  action  agamst  enemy  troops? 
What  would  the  captato  of  the  Bache 
have  thought  if  at  that  moment  USS. 
Vance  had  foimd  it  convenient  to  re- 
tire to  seaward  to  busy  herself  with  the 
tedium  of  an  offshore  patrol — well  out 
of  harm's  way? 

FEBRUARY     1 

On  February  1,  says  Mr.  Norris.  XJ.S3. 
Vance  was  again  in  company  with  U.S.S. 
Mason.  This  is  correct.  Agam  there  were 
U.S.  troops  operating  agatost  the  enemy 
in  the  coastal  area  at  the  northern  part 
of  Market  Time  Area  No.  3.  There  was 
a  need  for  naval  gxuifire  support.  U.S.S. 
Mason  was  on  station  for  this  purpose. 
XJJSJS.  Vance  had  a  good  cai>ability  for 
the  direct-fire  type  of  support.  An  air 
spotter  was  present.  The  situation  was 
clearly  withto  the  rules  of  engagement 
and  Vance's  operation  order.  What  waa 
Mr.  Amheiter  to  do?  Leave  the  action 
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Quon  Peninsula 
been  pointed  out 


hlB  Mslatanoe?  Obvl- 


without  offering 
ously  not. 

U.S.S.  Vance  criecked  In  by  radio  with 
the  alrspotter.  Ag  iln,  as  on  the  39th.  the 
spotter  asked  whiit  targets  Vance  could 
observe  which  coi  ild  be  taken  under  fire 
by  the  direct-fire  method.  Mr.  Amhelter 
reported  the  ston !  structure  on  the  Tarn 


This  target  had  also 
o  Mr.  Amhelter  during 


the  Tet  Inspectio  a  by  Lieutenant  Ward 
as  the  site  of  .50-  caliber  machlnegun  fire 
on  units  of  the  .  unk  force  to  which  he 
was  assigned.  Tt  e  alrspotter  authorized 
this  target  and  V  ance  steamed  In  toward 
it.  At  this  time,  rhen  Vance  was  still  to 
seaward  of  Maam.  the  latter  recetved 
a  call  for  fire  by  adlo.  The  Jlftuon's  cap- 
tain signaled  Mr.  Amhelter  "I  have  a  fire 
mission,  don't  foi  il  my  range."  Mr.  Am- 
helter requested  Mason's  gun-to- target 
indicate  the  intended 
This  was  given  as 
true  from  Mason. 
Vance  then  bore  bibout  070  degrees  true 
f com  iffivon.  or  a  x>ut  130  degrees  to  the 
right  of  the  Arosqn's  Une  of  fire.  No  sea- 
der  this  "fouling  the 
There  is  i  photograph  of  Mason 
at  this  tinte,  taken  from  Vance 
which  confirms  tt  is. 

When  Mason  hi  d  finished  this  mission, 
she  permitted  Voice  to  take  up  a  posl- 
;he  stone  building.  The 
spotter  authorize  d  the  target  and  the 
commence  fire.  H  irdly  a  situation  which 
could  be  recognlzfd  in  Mr.  Norrls'  untrue 
account. 
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that  in  order  to  con- 
missions  it  was  nec- 
Vance  to  "take  down" — 
discontinue — certain  radio  dr- 
requlred  to  have  in  use 
operations.  Nonsense, 
primary  method  of 
b^ween  gunfire  support 
ashore  or  in  aircraft 
portable  radio  equlp- 
ships  for  this  purpose, 
e  joined  in  the  gunfire 
portable  gear  was  brought 
bi  Idge.  None  of  the  other 
to  be  changed  and  no 
autl  lorlzed. 
al  >o   states   that    Vance 
1  rlendly  frontline  loea- 
thus  endangering 
Wrong  again.  Friendly 
Aven  by  the  spotter  to 
January  29  and  Febm- 
was  monitoring  these 
obtained  this  Infor- 
30,  when  Vance  was 
U.S.S.   Bttche,  there 
f  tt)nt  lines  because  near- 
7  to  10  miles  Inland. 
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to  Mr.  Norrls' 
distinguished  colleague 
C  uotes  from  a  summary 
sta(  ement  which  says  that 
Conu  lander  Arnheiter  "was 
engage  In  shore  bom- 
he  was  specifically  or- 
Iristead  he  fired  on  the 
1p  orders."  At  another 
statement,  Mr.  Norrts 
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says  that  in  performing  these  gimflre 
missions  U.S.S.  Vance  "was  out  of  its  as- 
signed area  offshore."  and  that  "It  en- 
gaged in  gunfire  support  missions  with- 
out the  prior  approval  of  CTF  115  and 
without  notifying  CTP  115."  These  are 
totally  false.  In  the  face  of  the  facts  In 
the  record,  and  the  findings  of  the  com- 
mander. Cruiser-Destroyer  Force,  Paci- 
fic Fleet  and  of  the  commander  in  chief. 
Pacific  Fleet,  the  use  of  these  charges  is 
reprehensible. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  U.S.S. 
Vance's  area  extended  from  the  beach 
to  40  miles  to  seaward.  There  was  no  in- 
ner limit  10  miles  offshore. 

The  DER's  on  market  time  were  au- 
thorized to  conduct  giuifire  support  mis- 
sions. Here  is  Admiral  Baumberger's 
finding  of  fact  on  this  point: 

c.  That  It  wu  understood  that  DER's 
could  engage  in  naval  gunfire  when  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  ezlated: 

( 1 )  When  U.S.  or  friendly  forces  are  under 
fire.  U.8.  air  or  ground  spotters  are  present, 
and  naval  gunfire  Is  considered  urgent. 

(2)  When  assigned  a  preplanned  fire  mis- 
sion by  CTP  115. 

U.SJS.  Vance  did  report  to  CTP  115 
the  initiation  of  each  gunfire  support 
mission,  giving  ship's  position  and  na- 
ture and  location  of  the  target. 

If  U.S.S.  Vance  was  as  grossly  out  of 
line  as  Mr.  Norrls  charges,  why  did  no 
naval  authority  such  as  the  commanding 
officers  of  Mason  and  Bache  or  CTF  115 
at  Saigon  make  any  official  report  of  the 
matter,  and  why  did  not  Admirals  King, 
Baumberger.  and  Johnson  In  reviewing 
the  record  level  these  same  charges.  The 
reason  is  that  they  are  simply  imtrue. 

POamON    RKFOBTfl 

The  charges  by  Mr.  Norrls  that  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Amhelter  falsified 
his  position  reports  to  cover  up  his  true 
position  sind  his  gunfire  support  opera- 
tions are  false  and  totally  disregard  not 
only  Admiral  Baumberger's  finding  on 
this  point,  but  obvious  facts  to  the  con- 
trary: 

First.  As  stated  above,  U.S.S.  Vance 
filed  Immediate  action  reports  to  CTP 
115  giving  ship's  position  and  target 
location  on  the  three  occasions  when 
shore  targets  were  fired  at.  CTF  115 
never  objected  to,  first,  the  ship's  posi- 
tion, or,  second,  the  mission  being  fired. 
Nor  was  any  objection  raised  by  CSC 
Qui  Nhon  through  whom  these  reports 
were  sent,  as  stated  by  BAr.  Norrls. 

Second.  CSC  Qui  Nhon  was  not  in 
U.S.S.  Vance's  chain  of  command,  which 
went  direct  to  CTF  115  in  Saigon.  Mr. 
Amhelter  had  no  reason  to  care  one 
whit  whether  CSC  Qui  Nhon  approved  of 
his  gimflre  support  efforts  or  not. 

Rear  Admiral  Baumberger's  findings 
were  that  the  record  showed  that  on  two 
occasions,  at  1400  and  1600.  on  an  unde- 
termined date,  positions  were  given  to 
CSC  Qui  Nhon  which  were  "other"  than 
the  ship's  actual  position.  The  record 
shows  that  Lieutenant  Generous  claims 
other  Inaccurate  reports  were  filed.  Mr. 
Arnheiter,  whose  rebuttal  to  the  find- 
ings certainly  is  entitled  to  be  considered 
a  part  of  the  record,  though  most  of  his 
detractors  have  ignored  it — "a  document 
4  inches  thick,"  is  aU  that  Mr.  Norrls 
has  to  say  for  it — has  conceded  that  he 
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regularly  gave  CSC  Qui  Nhon  approxi- 
mate positions  which  were  generally  de- 
termined scmiewhat  in  advance  and  were 
intended  to  Indicate  the  general  area  of 
operations,  which  was  all  that  CSC  Qui 
Nhon  needed.  CSC  Qui  Nhon  had  no  au- 
thority over  the  Vance  and  could  only 
request  a  position  report.  Rear  Admiral 
Baumberger '.«  opinions  are  pertinent: 

a.  That  the  allegedly  false  positions  noted 
in  paragraph  b.  above  related  a  lineal  dis- 
tance difference  from  the  actual  position  of 
"several  miles;  about  10  miles." 

b.  That  the  Commanding  Officer,  U.S.S. 
Vance  oonslderec*  that  position  reports  to 
CSC  Qui  Nhon  were  unnecessary  and  not 
required. 

c.  That  CSC  Qui  Nhon  was  at  all  times 
aware  of  the  general  area  In  which  Vance 
operated. 

d.  That  the  general  area  In  which  Vance 
operated  extended  about  IDS  miles  North  and 
South  and  above  40  inllea  Bast  and  West. 

e.  That  In  the  absence  from  the  record  of 
copies  of  the  alleged  false  position  reports. 
ship's  log  entries.  CSC  Qui  Nhon  Regulations 
and  Op-orders  applicable  to  Vance,  It  Is  im- 
possible to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
alleged  false  posits;  and  that  in  the  absence 
from  the  record  of  any  factual  definition  of 
CSC  Qui  Nhon '8  precise  Involvement  In 
coastal  operations,  responslbllltlea,  etc..  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  whether  the  false 
posits,  sent  by  Vance  hampered  related 
evolutions. 

THE   CAMNDLABBA 

The  allegation  that  Mr.  Amhelter  in- 
duced his  officers  to  commit  thievery 
from  the  officers'  club  at  Guam  is  a 
slanderous  misrepresentation.  Mr.  Nor- 
rls states  as  established  fact  that  during 
the  mess  night  episode  Amhelter  "made 
many  a  suggestion"  following  which 
some  of  his  officers  tried  to  steal  the 
candelabra  from  the  club.  The  fact  that 
it  was  Mr.  Amhelter  who  returned  the 
candelabra  is  dismissed  with  the  dam- 
aging construction  that  he  did  so  only 
after  his  officers  pointed  out  to  him  that 
the  episode  had  been  seen.  The  truth  is 
quite  different. 

On  arrival  at  Guam.  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Amhelter  had  given  his  supply 
officer.  Lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  Gwynn, 
a  list  of  several  things  to  be  obtained  for 
the  ship,  among  which  were  a  pair  of 
candelabra  to  improve  the  wardroom. 
The  supply  officer  had  reported  none 
were  to  be  found.  Mr.  Amhelter  heA  him- 
self found  that  a  suitable  type  was  in 
use  at  the  officers'  club  and  had  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  of  a  purchase  with 
the  club  manager,  who  stated  that  the 
officer  in  charge  would  be  asked  about 
it. 

On  the  evening  in  question — ^which 
was  not  the  mess  night  but  several  eve- 
nings earlier — the  wardroom  officers  were 
dining  together  at  the  club.  Mr.  Am- 
helter pointed  out  the  candelabra  to  the 
exec  and  to  Lieutenant  Gwynn  as  being 
suitable  for  shipboard  use  and  suggested 
that  either  the  wardroom  negotiate  a 
purchase  from  its  funds,  or  the  purchase 
be  made  from  equipage  funds.  That  was 
the  suggestion  made. 

Later,  a  waiter  Informed  Mr.  Amhelter 
that  one  of  the  officers  was  leaving  with 
a  candelabra.  Rather  than  cause  a  scene, 
Mr.  Amhelter  Informed  the  clid>  man- 
ager and  told  him  he  would  return  the 
pnqTerty  in  the  morning.  The  club  man- 
ager has  submitted  a  statement  In  writ- 


ing which  is  a  part  of  the  record  that 
this  was  so. 

Mr  Amhelter  left  the  club  in  com- 
pany with  his  executive  to  return  to  the 
Slip  and  recover  the  candelabra.  Along 
the  way.  Ensign  McWhorter  was  found, 
somewhat  the  worse  for  wear,  walking 
with  a  candelabra  in  one  hand.  He  was 
picked  up  and  reUeved  of  his  possession. 
McWhorter  said  he  had  left  a  second 
candelabra  in  the  grass  a  way  back.  Mr. 
Amhelter  located  that  also  and  returned 
to  the  ship.  The  next  morning  he  person- 
aUy  retumed  both  candelabras  to  the 
club  with  his  w)ologies. 

In  his  detailed  review  of  the  case.  Rear 
Admiral  Baumberger  makes  no  mention 
of  the  candelabra. 

Yet  Mr.  Norrls.  in  his  review  of  the 
case,  places  the  most  damaging  and  un- 
true construction  on  Mr.  Arnheiter's  sug- 
gestion that  a  candelabra  be  obtained 
from  the  club;  to  wit:  that  it  be  obtained 
by  Illegal  means.  Mr.  Norrls  gives  no 
credit  to  Mr.  Amhelter  for  his  success- 
ful efforts  to  recover  and  return  the  items 
but  instead  he  impUes  that  these  efforts 
stemmed  only  from  fear  of  consequences. 
As  for  the  intoxicated  young  officer  who 
actuaUy  heisted  the  silverware.  Mr.  Nor- 
rls says  nothing. 


WASHINGTON  REPORT  FROM  YOUR 
CONGRESSMAN  BOB  PRICE 

HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or  TKZAB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  10.  1968 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  Wash- 
ington Report  From  Your  Congressman 
Bob  Puck: 

In  the  aftenn»th  of  reaotton  to  the  demon- 
strations, disorder  and  violence  during  the 
two  National  Conventtons,  the  Washlngtwi 
Star  carried  a  front  page  story  of  a  Texas 
Negro  couple  that  was  like  an  AprU  abowar 
after  the  stench  ot  hippy  dlSMOSlon  In  Chi- 
cago  and  riots  In  Mlunl. 

David  and  Beatrice  Neal  of  Moody,  hava 
over  the  past  38  years  raised  same  »<>  yoj""*" 
sters — only  one  was  their  own — on  their  to 
acre  Central  Texas  farm.  These  were  baoM- 
less  children,  some  whose  mothurs  Just 
couldn't  take  care  of  them,  aevend  orphaiis. 
and  others  who  were  court  wards  from 
brokm  homes. 

Oamett  D.  Homer  of  the  Star  staff  visited 
the  Neals  and  says  that  by  government  defi- 
nition, the  f  amUy  would  be  clo«e  to  the  pov- 
erty Itoe.  "but  you'd  never  guess  It  from 
their  i«>proach  to  lUe."  These  adopted  ctoU- 
dren.  the  story  continued,  learned  of  warm 
family  love,  at  such  old-fashioned  virtues  as 
always  to  be  honestr-wlth  themselves  as 
well  as  with  others.  And  they've  learned  to 
wOTk  for  what  they  expect  to  get  m  the  world. 
Neal  has  a  simile  credo — 'Tve  found  out 
through  Ufe  that  If  a  fellow  is  trying  to  do 
the  right  thing  he'U  get  by." 

Now  68  years  old.  Neal  U  proud  of  the  fact 
that  he  never  has  accepted  a  dime  from 
any  ofllcUl  agency  to  help  raise  what  he 
calls  his  "pickup"  children. 

Eleven  of  them  are  at  home  now.  They 

range  In  age  from  4-year-old  Lawrence  to 

18-year-old  Qulnoe— nicknamed  "Bubber"— 

the  one  child  the  HeaU  ever  had  of  their  own. 

A  visitor  Is  impressed  at  once  at  seeing  so 
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many  kids  so  weU-mannered.  so  weU  dU- 
clpllned  and  at  the  same  time  so  full  of  life. 

Sitting  m  a  rocker  on  her  shady  front 
porch,  Mrs.  Neal  teUs  how  she  Is  about  to 
take  m  another  youngster— a  flve-month-old 
boy  whose  mother  has  to  work  and  cant 
Uke  care  of  lilm. 

"It  would  be  kind  of  nice  to  have  a  baby 
around  the  hotise,"  she  grins. 

This  Negro  couple  exhibits  no  race  con- 
sclousness— neither  false  humility  nor  "black 
power"  militancy. 

"I  dont  care  nothing  about  what  color  no 
kid  is  or  anybody  else,"  says  Neal.  "I  do 
what  I  can  for  them.  I  was  raised  that  way. 

He  has  harsh  words  for  anyone  who  doesn't 
want  to  work  for  a  Uvlng.  "You  take  lots  of 
people— I  can  name  you  50  right  now,  off- 
hand They'll  go  somewhere  and  get  a  Job  for 
20  days,  and  then  sit  and  draw  compensa- 
tion. And  that's  what's  ruined  the  world. 

The  Neals'  house  Is  a  patchwork   affair. 
Many  years  ago  Neal  started  it  as  a  two-room 
house.  But  as  he  and  his  wife  picked  up 
chUdren,  he  added  to  It.  "Nothing  fancy, 
concedes  Neal.  "But  It's  a  home." 

Neal  U  working  now— for  about  $1.50  an 
hour— at  a  grain  elevator  about  a  mile  up 
the  road  In  the  PaU,  he  says  he  will  work  at 
the  cotton  gin.  Then  he  will  make  the  rounds 
of  stock  shows  in  Central  Texas,  caring  for 

horses.  ,     ^  _... 

The  Neals  raise  most  of  their  own  food  on 
their  76-acre  Central  Texas  farm.  Each 
spring,  they  raise  up  to  600  frying  chickens. 
They  raise  and  slaughter  their  own  beef  and 
pork.  They  have  two  milk  cows  and  a  garden 
In  which  they  grow  their  own  vegetables. 

So  in  the  face  of  the  sickening  immaturity 
dUplayed  by  the  "new-left"  dissenters  and 
the  angry  urging  to  insurrection  by  the  black 
militants,  the  story  of  the  Neals  lights  a  new 
ray  of  hope  for  the  rule  of  reason  In  America. 
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MESKILL   FILES   REPORT   ON   90TH 
CONGRESS  TO  HIS  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

or  ooNMBC-ricuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  10,  1968 
Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  Issued  my  second  anniial  report  to 
my  constituents  on  the  activities  of  the 

Congress. 

With  accompanying  photographs,  it  is 
being  mailed  to  every  postal  patron  in 
my  congi«88lonal  district.  It  represmts 
part  of  my  continuing  effort  to  see  that 
my  people  are  Informed  about  their  Con- 
gress and  the  activities  of  their  Congress- 
man. The  mailed  report,  of  course,  was 
printed  without  cost  to  the  taxpayer 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  submit 
the  written  text  of  the  report  for  the 
RccoRO.  as  follows: 
CONGBxasicAM  Meskxu.  reposts  to  Totj 
DXAS  Paiwn»:  This  Is  my  second  report  on 
the  90th  Congress.  Tou  will  find  on  this  and 
other  pages  an  accounting  of  my  service,  my 
voting  record  on  major  bllU.  my  successes 
and  defeats  on  legislation  and  other  relevant 

°*It  iTan  honor  and  an  inspiration  to  serve 
vou  in  CongreM.  Although  our  times  are 
troubled  and  marked  by  many  terrible  events, 
America  Is  not  a  sick  society  as  some  have 
charged.  We  are  concerned  for  peace  and  for 
the  general  welfare  of  our  citizens.  If  we  were 
ever  to  loee  this  concern;  then,  we  would  be 
m  real  trouble.  Our  country  today  Is  v«ry 
much  aUve:  It  U  vaUant,  strong,  forward- 
looking  and  bMievolent.  With  OoABbMpw* 
shaU  meet  our  challenges  and  fulfiU  the 


American   promise — the   best   hope   of   free 
men. 

Sincerely, 

Tom  Mbskiix. 

VICTOaXBS 

I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  6  measures 
which  I  had  introduced  enacted  into  law. 
They  were  bills — 

Making  It  a  Federal  crime  to  desecrate  the 

flag; 

Creating  four  National  Holidays  on  Mon- 
days, including  a  new  HoUday  In  honor  of 
Christopher  Columbus; 

Providing  Federal  compensation  for  local 
policemen  killed  or  Injured  apprehending 
violators  of  Federal  law; 

Creating  a  new  committee  on  Congres- 
sional Ethics;  and 

Two  private  bills  benefitting  the  widows 
of  two  soldiers. 

A   MBTEAT — rOS   FVMITOKB 

A  most  regrettable  defeat  was  suffered  when 
neither  the  Administration  nor  the  control- 
ling powers  In  Congress  would  agree  to  take 
up  my  bill  to  double  the  income-tax  exemp- 
tion from  $600  to  $1,200.  My  appeal  went  to 
the  Committee  Chairman,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  President,  himself.  A  total 
loss?  Hardly.  More  than  70  other  Congress- 
men have  introduced  the  same  or  similar 
legislation.  Important  backing  from  newspa- 
pers across  the  country  has  been  mounting. 
The  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  polled  its  300.000  members  and 
found  80%  of  them  backed  the  MesklU  blU. 
The  campaign  for  this  needed  reform  con- 
tinues! 

FEBSONAI.  S^VICX 

Your  Congressman  is  your  personal  repre- 
sentative and  spokesman  In  Washington.  Feel 
free  to  get  In  touch  with  me. 

I  have  processed  approximately  12,000  spe- 
cial requests,  some  fairly  routine,  others  to- 
volvmg  many  hours  of  attention.  Thotisandi 
of  vUltors  have  come  through  the  office.  I 
have  issued  oounUees  reports  to  the  public 
through  the  various  news  media. 

One  of  the  most  satisfying  rewards  of  pub- 
Uc  office  comes  when  a  fair  decision  Is  w^ 
for  some  deserving  citizen  caught  In  the  red 
tape  of  big  government. 

JXmiCIAXT  COltMlTTKB  WOSK 

My  Judiciary  Committee  has  been  the 
focus  of  much  significance  and  controversial 
legislation  this  year.  Most  notable  were:  gm- 
control  legislation;  the  sweeping,  omjUbOM 
anti-crime  bUl;  the  Monday  hoUday  bUl;  and 
further  leglsUtton  to  shore  up  civil  rightt. 
In  the  photograph  below  [not  printed  In  the 
RKX)«Dl  I  am  seen  chatting  with  my  Com- 
mittee Chairman,  the  longest  serving  mtaaber 
of  Congress,  Emanuel  Celler  of  New  York.  On 
my  left  Is  the  top  ranking  Republican  mem- 
b«.  Congressman  WiUlam  McCulloch  of 
Ohio. 

VOTINO  BBOOID 

Following  are  my  votee  on  major  «>"^ 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  during  1968. 

For Court-supervised  wiretapping; 

For — ^Drug-abuse  control; 

Against — ^Foreign  aid; 

For — Truth-ln-lendlng; 

For — Conservation  ftind; 

Against — Tax  increase; 

Ftor— Monday  holidays  (MeeklU  bUl): 

For — ^Redwoods  park; 

Agalnstr— Travel  tax:  

For — Strong,  fair  grm-oontrol; 

For— Housing  bUl;  ,.„ 

For— Head    Start,    Job    Corps,    anti-poverty 

funds: 
For — College  assist* nee; 
Agalnst^Removal  of  gold  backing  for  dol- 

!«"'  ^ 

For— Vocational  educatuoi; 
For— Defense  appropriations; 
pior — ^Wholesome  poultry  act; 

Por ^Eladlation  protection  act; 

For — ^Rlot  and  flood  Insurance; 
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For— GItU  rights; 
Against — Olckey' 
For — AnU-bcOllstlo 
For — Benefits  to 
forcing  P'ederal 
Against — Farm  sutMldy 
For — Food  for  peace 
For — Peace  Corps; 


Llicoln  power  project; 

i  olsslle  defense: 
p(  Ucemen  hurt  while  en- 
liws   (MesklU  blU); 
program; 
program: 


NEW    TAXIS — W|IAT    THKT    MXAN    TO    TOU 

tax  IncrecMe  and  fought 
the  Increase 
to  you  are  out- 
forta  as  foUowa: 


THK 

I  voted  against 
for  tax-reform.  XTn^ortunately, 
was  passed.  Its 
lined  In  general 


;thB 


con«  Bquences 


Total  ta>  on    Amount  to    Tax  rtmaln- 
Annual  earnings         t9(  I  pay      be  withheld      Ing  to  be 
from  pay  paid 


Sintia  parson: 

J3,000 

JS.OOO 

w.ooo 

$10,000 

$15,000 

$20.000 

$25,000 

Married  couple,  no 
children : 

$3,000 

-$5.000.-.» 

_$8.000.« 

$io,oo6. 

$15.000 

$20,000 

$25.000 

Married  couple  witA 
2  children: 

$3.000 

$5.000 

$8.000 

$10,000 

$15,000 

$20.000 

$25.000 


I  Refund. 


Many  of  the  bills 


$354 

721 
1,376 
1,873 
3,391 
5,287 
7,506 

200 
533 
1,075 
1,443 
2,510 
3,745 
5,156 

0 
290 
830 
1,198 
2,217 
3,397 
4,743 


$342 

$12 

710. 

11 

1,337 

39 

1,80* 

65 

3,199 

192 

4,826 

461 

6,395 

1,111 

198 

2 

SIS 

17 

1,052 

23 

1,424 

19 

2,401 

109 

3,541 

204 

5,001 

155 

0 
296 
798 
1,171 
2,108 
3,196 
4,563 


0 
>6 
32 
27 
109 
201 
180 
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Introduced  this  session 
are  concerned  with  indlng  new  ways  of  over- 
coming poverty,  boi  h  rural  and  urban.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  bips  on  major  topics  which 
I  have  introduced. 

H.R.  15434 — To  aAow  entry  Into  VB.  of 
Sicilian  earthquake  rlctlms. 

H.  Res.  1288 — Crea  «  Special  House  Com- 
mittee on  The  Capti  ire  Nations. 

H.R.  15314 — Feder4l  Employee  Labor-Man- 
agement Act. 

H.B.  15251 — Tax  cifedlt  for  college  expenses. 

HJl.  16303 — Natloilal  Manpower  Act — im- 
prove training  of  unt  Idlled. 

H.R.  16713 — Requi  es  posting  of  adequate 
bond  by  would-be  di  imonstrators  on  govern- 
ment land. 

H.R.  18603 — Ordert  catalog  of  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

^p    new    "Hoover-type" 
lend  streamlining  of 


H.R.  18576 — Sets 

commission  to  recoi 

Federal  government. 

H.R.  18716 — Commi 
tlon  Act — to  help 
through  free  enterpi 

H.R.  18370 — Increi 
committed  with  flr< 


Self-Determlna- 
help  themselves 

ea  for  crimes 


PROJECT  REA] ) 
PROACH  TO  AN 


A  FRESH  AP- 
OLD  PROBLEM 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 


or  FLoamA 


IN  THE  HOUSE 

Tuesday. 


O  »  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Sertember  10.  1968 


Mr.  PEPPER 

to  read  is  the 
formal  and 
is  the  key  to 
In  American  life 
Yet,  after  more 
public  education 


Mr 


success 


Speaker,  the  ability 

bakis  of  all  education — 

infomUl — In  our  society  and 

in  any  endeavor 

oday. 

iinn  a  century  of  mass 
In  this  century,  one- 
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third  of  our  citizens  may  be  functionally 
illiterate.  Par  too  many  of  our  youth 
still  leave  school  without  learning  to 
read.  This  is  an  especially  desperate  sit- 
uation among  our  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents. 

I  am  personally  pleased  that  my  own 
locale  of  Miami-Dade  County  has  taken 
a  diamatic  step  toward  alleviating  this 
problem.  Our  school'  system  is  imple- 
menting new  materials  and  methods  of 
teaching  some  4,000  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents to  read  this  fall.  More  than  30 
other  cities  throughout  the  United 
States  will  provide  similar  programs, 
which  have  been  developed  by  Behav- 
ioral Research  Laboratories  of  Palo  Alto, 
Calif. 

Dr.  Allen  Calvin,  a  noted  behavioral 
psychelogist,  learning  theorist  and 
president  of  Behavioral  Research  Lab- 
oratories, and  Dr.  M.  William  Sullivan, 
a  prominent  reading  expert  and  author 
of  the  Sullivan  remedial  reading  pro- 
gram, developed  this  system  known  as 
Project  Read.  Dramatic  results  with  stu- 
dents who  did  not  learn  to  read  under 
conventional  instruction  has  been 
achieved. 

A  pilot  program  conducted  in  San 
Francisco  demonstrated  an  average  ad- 
vance in  reading  ability  of  2 '  2  years.  The 
high  was  7  years  and  the  law  was  one- 
half  year.  A  study  of  this  program 
states: 

Objectively,  their  (students)  test  show  im- 
provement; but.  subjectively,  they  have  a 
new  attitude  toward  reading.  Now  they  are 
willing  to  pick  up  a  book  and  read  It. 

Under  a  Carnegie  Foundation  grant  In 
1958.  Drs.  Calvin  and  Sullivan  conducted 
pioneering  research  of  programed  in- 
struction in  teaching  languages.  They 
discovered  that  in  non-English  speaking 
countries  there  was  almost  no  Illiteracy 
among  individuals  going  to  school, 
where  in  English-speaking  countries,  due 
to  the  complexities  of  our  language,  the 
illiteracy  rate  in  a  similar  group  was 
much  greater. 

The  method  of  programed  linguistic 
instruction  they  developed  to  teach  stu- 
dents to  read  English  is  based  on  the  es- 
sential elements  of  our  language  to  show 
the  relationship  between  written  letters 
and  sounds. 

The  student  is  tested  in  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  to  determine  his  level 
of  reading  ability,  then  given  an  Individ- 
ualized book  of  the  programed  instruc- 
tion which  corresponds  to  that  level. 
Since  the  student  has  a  chance  to  re- 
spond individually  and  privately  in  his 
own  book,  the  slower  child  does  not  feel 
left  behind. 

Dr.  Bernard  E.  Donovan,  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  New  York  City,  said: 

The  Innovative  aspects  of  these  pro- 
grammed linguistic  materials  especlaUy  ap- 
peal to  the  underachlever,  since  the  materials 
have  a  buUt-ln  success  factor  written  Into 
each  book  to  give  the  pupil  confidence  In  his 
ability  to  succeed. 

The  superintendent  also  stated  that 
the  pupil's  success  greatly  benefits  his 
"self-image." 

Project  Read  is  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram in  which  consultants  from  the  Be- 
havioral Research  Laboratories  conduct 
Intensive  preservlce  and  inservloe  teaeh- 
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er-supervlsor  training  programs  Includ- 
ing workshops,  conferences  and  direct 
classroom  assistance  to  teachers.  A  team 
of  consultants  experienced  in  urban 
problems  also  works  with  the  district  and 
school  staffs  to  orgcoilze  an  intensive 
community  involvement  program. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Green,  a  former  educa- 
tion director  for  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  under  the  late  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  IClng  and  a  specialist  in 
problems  affecting  culturally  disadvan- 
taged youth,  leads  the  community  rela- 
tions phase  of  Project  Read. 

Dr.  Oreen,  now  an  associate  professor 
of  education  at  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity, feels  that,  in  order  for  the  dis- 
advantaged student  to  succeed,  his 
parents  and  community  leaders  must 
imderstand  and  support  the  i-eadlng  pro- 
gram. When  Project  Read  is  launched  in 
a  school  system,  therefore,  meetings  for 
the  parents  and  community  leaders  are 
held  to  explain  the  program  and  they  are 
invited  into  the  schools  to  see  their 
children  learning  in  the  classroom. 

Yet,  Project  Read  was  not  developed 
specifically  for  the  disadvantaged  student 
and  the  BRL  expects  expansion  of  the 
project  to  more  and  more  schools. 

I  wish  specifically  to  congratulate  Dr. 
Edward  L.  Whigham,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Dade  County,  for  being  instru- 
mental in  implementing  Project  Read 
and  for  being  an  important  part  of  the 
effort  to  uplift  our  Nation's  disadvan- 
taged citizens. 


WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  EXPORTS 
NEARINO  $500  MILLION  LEVEL 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PXNN8TI,VAKIA 
IN  THE  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesdav.  September  10,  1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Commerce  Department's  export  program 
is  pushing  exports  from  the  20-coimty 
western  Pennsylvania  area  to  the  $500 
million  level. 

In  an  August  14  story  on  the  success 
of  the  Department's  efforts,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press  notes : 

Ebtports  add  jobs  at  home  and  help  balance 
Uncle  Sam's  sagging  trade  ledger. 

At  a  time  when  our  balance  of  inter- 
national payments  is  unfavorable,  in- 
creased exports  are  of  crucial  signifi- 
cance, and  I  salute  the  700  companies  in 
the  western  Pennsylvania  area  for  their 
diligence  in  boosting  sales  abroad. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
insert  the  article  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
.colleagues: 

Akza  Exposts  GrrriNo  Ciasok  to  $500  Miluon 
(By  William  Allan) 

Lew  Conman  has  his  heart  set  on  a  half- 
billion  dollars. 

While  the  director  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce's  field  ofllce  here  wouldn't  per- 
sonally turn  down  that  much  money,  he's 
hoping  that  Western  Pennsylvania's  exports 
reach  that  figure  this  or  next  year. 

Acoordlng  to  Mr.  Oonman,  more  than  700 


companies  In  the  ao  Western  Pennsylvania 
oounUes  covered  by  his  office  exported  more 
than  $488  mlUlon  worth  of  manufactured 
products  In  IWFl.  ^ 

Thus,  there's  hope,  and  liCwU  E.  Oonman 
U  a  chronic  optimist. 

Despite  aU  the  txaor  about  aU  the  foreign 
gteel  that  Is  pouring  Into  this  country- 
much  of  It  right  down  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way and  into  the  heart  of  industrial 
America — the  Department  of  Commerce's  ex- 
port campaign  Is  meeting  success. 

Exports  add  Jobs  at  home  and  help  bal- 
ance Uncle  Sam's  sagging  trade  ledger. 

"We  figure  the  sale  of  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  U.S.  goods  overseas  Is  worth  91,000 
new  Jobs  at  home,"  Mr.  Conman  reports,  "so 
close  to  46,000  Western  Pennsylvania  families 
rely  on  exports." 


Those  are  f  amUles — or  about  twice  as  many 
people  as  live  in  McKeesport,  for  example. 

The  field  office  here  helps  where  It  can 
by  sponsoring  seminars,  workshops,  etc.  and 
answering  Inquiries  on  subjects  like  market- 
ing, advertising,  financing,  shipping.  Insur- 
ance, bidding,  licensing  and  even  Input/out- 
put techniques. 

According  to  Mr.  Conman,  the  most  often 
questions  he  answers  are  "How  do  I  get  nay 
first  order?"  "Do  I  need  an  export  license? 
and  "How  will  I  get  paid?" 

"We'U  take  a  businessman  by  the  hand  ana 
lead  him  to  sales  throughout  the  world," 
Mr.  Conman  offers. 

WhUe  the  department  has  a  policy  of  not 
divulging  names,  the  director  cites  the  cases 
of  local  plastics  machinery  manufacturers 
who  exported  976,000  worth  the  first  year  and 


8160.000  the  second;  a  winch  maker  whose 
export  volume  was  $16,000  In  1966,  8100,000 
In  1967  and  who  currentiy  U  making  licensing 
arrangements  In  Japan,  and  the  small  elec- 
tronics manufacturer  who  does  about  $2  mil- 
lion overseas  now.  

It  also  can  be  reported  that  16  Western 
Pennsylvania  firms  recenUy  have  won  "E 
Awards  for  excellent  export  programs,  and 
that  a  few  of  them  are  American  Sterilizer, 
Copperweld  Steel.  Koppers.  Quaker  State  OU, 
plus  Nuclear  Materials  and  Equipment. 

Exporting  Is  not  all  mUk  and  honey,  and 
It  would  be  very  wise  to  gather  as  much  In- 
formation as  possible  before  taking  the 
plunge.  The  field  office  here  has  a  grass-roots 
program.  An  "Export  Primer"  for  small  and 
medium-sized  firms  Is  slated  to  start  Sept.  U. 


SENATE — Wednesday,  September  11,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
caUed  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  D.D.,  pastor, 
Capitol  HiU  United  Methodist  Church, 
Washington,  D.C..  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer: 

We  seek  to  offer,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
our  heartfelt  prayer.  Words  are  inade- 
quate to  express  our  innermost  feelings 
of  praise  and  need.  Our  true  prayer  is 
the  dominant  desire  of  our  heart. 

What  do  we  really  seek  with  words  and 
actions?  We  pray  for  peace  and  think 
war.  We  pray  for  justice  for  all  and  hu- 
manly protect  our  personal  assets,  set 
opinions,  and  interests.  We  pray  for 
spiritual  power  and  then  worship  at  the 
Idol  of  materialism. 

Give  us  seeking  hearts  that  cry  out  for 
the  living  God.  "Create  in  me  a  clean 
heart,  O  God;  and  renew  a  right  spirit 
within  me,"  we  pray  with  the  Psahnlst. 

Knowing  that  you  are  our  God  who 
does  not  condemn  human  weakness  but 
human  malice  and  bad  will,  we  place  im- 
perfect but  willing  hands  in  Thy  hands 
to  be  led  and  directed. 

Be  with  all  our  worthy  leaders  today, 
making  of  them  Instruments  of  peace, 
hope,  and  faith  for  our  Nation  and  world. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  Him  who  paid 
an  infinite  price  for  our  redemption. 
Amen.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

THE  JOURNAL 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, September  9,   1968.  be  dispensed 

with.  —T.i.,. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3293) 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1969  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missUes.  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  research  development, 
test,    and    evaluation    for    the    Armed 
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Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bUl  (S.  3068)  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  disagreed 
to  by  the  Senate,  and  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Poage,  Mr.  Gathings.  Mr. 
PUKCELL,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Belcher,  Mr. 
Teague  of  California,  and  Mrs.  May  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  15681) 
to  consolidate  and  revise  foreign  assist- 
ance legislation  relating  to  reimbursable 
military  exports,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill  (H.R.  15681)  to  consolidate 
and  revise  foreign  assistance  legislation 
relating  to  reimbm-sable  military  ex- 
ports, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.    ^^^^^^^_^ 

LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3jnin- 

utes.  ^  ,T«*v. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  cansideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calen- 
dar No.  1487  and  the  succeeding  meas- 
ures in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

SALE  OP  LANDS  TO  CENTRAL, 

N.  MEX. 
The  biU  (S.  3736)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  AgriciUture  to  sell  to  the  vil- 


lage of  Central.  State  of  New  Mexico, 
certain  lands  administered  by  him  for- 
merly part  of  the  Fort  Bayard  Militant 
Reservation,  N.  Mex.,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  suD- 
lect  to  section  2  of  this  Act,  the  ^Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
sell  in  tracts  of  not  less  than  40  acres  and 
at  market  value  as  determined  by  him.  and 
to  convey  to  the  Village  of  Central.  State  of 
New  Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of  residential 
and  business  development,  the  following  de- 
scribed lands  formerly  part  of  the  Fort  Bay- 
ard MlUtarv  Reservation.  Grant  County.  New 
Mexico,  comprising  approximately  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  acres  situated  in 
section  35.  township  17  south,  range  13  west. 
New  Mexico  principal  meridian,  more  par- 
ticularly described  by  metes  and  bounds  as 
follows: 

Beginning  at  the  southwest  corner  of  tne 
parcel  herein  described,  being  a  point  on  the 
northerly  right-of-way  line  of  "'^IJ^d  ^tat^ 
Highway  Numbered  260  (New  Mexico)  State 
Hlghviay  Department  project  numbered 
F-013-l( 3),  whence  the  2-mUe  corner  on  the 
south  boundary  of  the  Port  Bayard  Military 
Reservation  (concrete  monument  in  place) 
bears  south  02  degrees  20  minutes  30  seconds 
east.  366.78  feet  distance: 

thence  north  01  degree  16  minutes  00  sec- 
onds west,  439.75  feet  distance  to  a  point; 

thence  north  80  degrees  06  minutes  10  sec- 
onds east.  496.21  feet  distance  ^f^  point: 

thence  north  14  degrees  22  minutes  10  sec- 
onds west,  500.58  feet  distance  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  parcel  herein  described; 
thence  north  37  degrees  22  minutes  30  sec- 
onds east.  1.003.60  feet  distance  to  a  pulnt, 
thence  north  13  degrees  48  minutes  30  sec- 
onds east,  439.35  feet  distance  to  a  point; 

thence  north  47  degrees  39  minutes  10  sec- 
onds east,  703.80  feet  distance  to  a  point; 

thence  north  4a  degrees  30  minutes  00  sec- 
ond east.  490.75  feet  distance  to  a  point; 

thence  north  48  degrees  59  minutes  00  sec- 
ond east,  602.86  feet  distance  to  a  point; 

thence  north  49  degrees  39  minutes  00  s«- 
ond  east.  235.52  feet  distance  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  parcel  herein  described, 
being  a  point  on  the  westerly  line  of  the  old 
Highway  Numbered  180-260    (road  to  Port 

Bayard) ; 

thence  south  44  degrees  13  minutes  10  sec- 
onds  east.  289.71  feet  distance  along  said 
westerly  line  of  road  to  Fort  Bayard  to  a 

point; 

thence  south  28  degrees  21  minutes  00  sec- 
ond east,  2,267.83  leet  distance  continuing 
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Un«  of  road  to  Fort  B»y- 


•loof  Mid  waatcrly 
ud  to  »  point: 

th«iio0  sotatb  11  fegraaa  27  minut«a  00  aee- 
••t  diBtanoe  oontlnulng 
llD*  of  roMl  to  Fort  B«y- 


ond    eaat.    8SS.84 
•long  uld  wMtarlyj  1 
•rd  to  a  point; 

tbenoe  south  08  il«greM  08  mlnutM  SO  sec- 
ond* west.  614.33  (feet  distance  oontlnulng 
•long  ■•Id  westerlji  line  of  road  to  Fort  Bay- 
ard to  a  point; 

tbence  south  00  Isgrsss  47  minutes  30  sec- 
onds w<est,  lia.40  fast  distance  oontlnulng 
•long  said  westerly  line  at  road  to  Fort  Bay- 
ard to  the  southe  wt  comer  of  tbe  parcel 
nereln  deecrlbed.  b  »lng  identified  as  tbe  In- 
tersection of  sftld  westerly  line  of  road  to 
Fort  Bayard  with  t  le  northerly  rlgbt-of-way 
Una  of  new  United  I  ttatea  Highway  Numbered 
360  (Project  Nxunbt  red  F-013-1  (8)  ) : 

tbence  nortb  88  (  egreee  85  mlnutee  00  sec- 
ond west,  906.91  reet  distance  along  tbe 
northerly  rlght-of-  ray  line  of  United  States 
Highway  Numbere<  300  to  the  T-nUl  right- 
of-way  marker  on  I  .T.  station  381 +  00.3; 

thence  southwest  vly  2.436.31  feet  dUtance 
continuing  along  as  td  northerly  right-of-way 
Une  of  United  Stat4  s  Highway  ITumbared  360 
•long  the  arc  of  •  curve  bearing  to  the  left 
and  having  a  long  chord  *»*"•«"»  south  83 
dtfgreet  %  mlnutei  00  second  west.  3.427.30 
fVet  dUtance  to  the  T-rall  right-of-way 
marker  on  P.C.  sta  Ion  327  -t  00; 

thence  south  75  (  egrees  38  minutes  00  sec- 
ond west,  594.40  eet  distance  continuing 
•long  said  northely  right-of-way  line  of 
United  States  High  say  Numbered  360  to  the 
southwest,  end  iMg  inning  comer  of  tbe  par- 
cel herein  describee . 

Sic.  3.  The  conv(  yuice  authorlasd  by  this 
Act  (1)  shall  protBCt  existing  valid  rights. 

(3)  slum  reserve  eksements  for  »«<^»Tig  fa- 
dUtles  such  as  rosls,  telephone  lines,  pipe- 
lines, electelc  pow  ur  transmission  lines,  or 
other  facilities  or  U  iprovements  In  place,  and 
shall  reeerve  such  i  uemento  for  ro^da  as  the 
SecreiAry  of  Agrleilture  flnda  necessuy  to 
assure  access  to  Ian  Is  of  the  United  Statee  or 
to  meet  public  nee<  s,  (3)  shall  reeerve  to  the 
United  States  all  nlneral  rights.  Including 
gas  and  oil.  In  tb  i  land  so  conveyed,  and 

(4)  may  contain  bm  ch  additional  terms,  con- 
ditions, reservation  i,  and  restrictions  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  AgrtciU- 
ture  to  be  neoeesaify  to  protect  tbe  Interests 
of  tbe  United  ~ 

Mr.  MANSPIElD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  conseiit  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro  an  exceri't  from  the  report  (No. 
1502),  explaining;  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  n(  i  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  b<  printed  to  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

S.  3736  would  aui  horlze  and  direct  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  sell  to  the  vUlage 
of  Central.  N.  Mex ,  certain  lands,  described 
In  the  bill,  which  are  now  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  through  the 
Forest  Service.  Sue  i  sale  would  be  for  mar- 
ket value  of  the  Ian  Is  Involved  as  determined 
by  that  Departmen  .  The  described  tract  ag- 
gregates about  177  acres  and  under  the  bill 
It  could  be  sold  In  <  ne  or  In  several  transac- 
sold  and  conveyed  would 
40  acres  In  stae. 

Any  conveyance  n  ade  under  the  bill  would 
protect  existing  valll  rights;  it  would  reserve 
e»^J^ent8  for  exlstlj  ig  facilities  such  as  roads. 
Ifansmission  lines,  and 
also  would  reserve  ease- 
ments for  roads  nee  issary  to  assure  access  to 
lands  of  the  Unite  I  States  or  meet  public 
needs  and  would  n  serve  all  mineral  rights, 
including  oil  and  ga  i.  They  could  obUln  such 
.^^i...!        ,  ^  wndltlone,  reservations  or 

Secretary  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  project  the  InteresU  of  the 
United  States. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  MILITARY 
SUPPORT  TO  THE  SEVENTH  NA- 
TIONAL JAMBOR&E  OF  THE  BOY 
8CX>UTS  OP  AMERICA,  PARRAGUT 
STATE  PARK,  IDAHO 

The  bill  (HJl.  15268)  to  authorize  Jthe 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  lend  certain 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  equipment 
and  provide  certain  services  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  for  use  in  the  1969 
national  Jamboree,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  &CANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
1565),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

PURFOSK  or  THE  BILL 

This  bill  would  authorize  tbe  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  lend  military  equipment  and  to 
provide  services  to  tbe  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica In  support  of  the  seventh  national  Jam- 
boree to  be  held  at  Parragut  State  Park. 
Idaho,  during  July  1969. 

KXPLANATXOir 

It  has  become  traditional  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  assist  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
m  connection  with  their  national  Jamboraaa 
by  lending  equipment  needed  at  the  site  of 
tbe  encampment  and  by  providing  certain 
services. 

The  Seventh  National  Jamboree  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  will  be  held  at  Farragut 
State  Park.  Idaho,  In  July  1969.  Approxi- 
mately 40.000  scouts  and  offlclals  are  sched- 
uled to  attend  the  Jamboree. 

Equipment  authorized  to  be  loaned  In- 
cludes tents,  cots,  blankets,  commissary 
equipment,  flags,  refrigerators,  and  utir^Mw 
Items. 

The  services  that  may  be  provided  are  In 
the  fields  of  communications,  medicine,  en- 
gineering, and  logistics. 

Only  the  equipment  and  services  that  are 
available  and  whose  Issue  would  not  Jeopar- 
dize the  national  defense  program  could  be 
furnished  under  the  bill. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  would  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  a  bond  for  the  safe  return 
of  the  property  to  be  loaned. 

Under  authority  of  the  language  "other 
eqiUpment"  and  "other  logistical  services  as 
may  be  necessary  or  usefiil,"  tbe  following 
types  of  support  have  been  fiirnlshed  on  a 
nonreimbursable  basis  In  tbe  past : 

(1)  Specialized  equipment  for  administra- 
tive support,  and  tbe  operation  of  such  equip- 
ment: 

(3)  Personnel  for  security,  accounting,  and 
organizational  maintenance  of  the  equip- 
ment loaned; 

(3)  Administrative  support  personnel  such 
as  supervisors,  medical  and  dental  techni- 
cians, military  police  and  bandsmen;  and 

(4)  Temporary  duty  and  per  diem  costs  of 
tbe  foregoing  support  personnel  as  authorized 
by  law. 

LECXSLATIVX  aiSTOST 

The  authority  this  biU  would  grant  Is  sim- 
ilar to  several  previous  enactments  In  sup- 
port of  the  national  Jamboree  of  tbe  Boy 
Scouts.  Similar  authority  and  support  were 
provided  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
national  jamborees  by  PubUc  Laws  83-363, 
84-638,  86-22,  and  88-41. 

COST 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  unable  to 
estimate  the  fiscal  aspects  of  this  legislation. 
The  expense  bae  not  been  excessive  In  the 
past,  and  tbe  committee  considers  that  the 
nominal  cost  Is  justified  by  the  natiu'e  of 
the  activity  to  be  supported. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 


The  bill  (H.R.  18786)  to  amend  the 
Central  Intellicenee  Agency  Retirement 
Act  of  1964  for  certain  employees,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


CORRBCTINO  AN  INEQUITY  AFFECT- 
INO  OFFICES  OF  THE  SUPPLY 
CORPS  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEER 
CORPS  OP  THE  NAVY 

The  bill  (H.R.  18146)  to  amend  Utle  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  correct  an  In- 
equity affecting  offloers  of  the  Supply 
Corps  and  Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the 
Navy  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RzcoKD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1503),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

PUKPOSX  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  correct  some 
defects  that  have  been  discovered  In  the  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "total  commtssloned  serv- 
ice" for  certain  staff  corps  officers  of  the 
Navy. 

In  summary,  the  bill  provides  with  respect 
to  Supply  Corps  and  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
officers  only,  that  prior  active  commissioned 
service  In  the  line  or  some  other  Staff  Corps 
will  be  counted  as  creditable  years  for  the 
purposes  of  severance  pay  and  mandatory  re- 
tirement dates. 

This  bill  Is  expected  to  affect  only  about 
two  officers  per  year  with  respect  to  sever- 
ance pay  and  will  have  a  budget  Impact  of 
approximately  tlS.OOO  per  annum.  The  rec- 
ognition of  such  years  for  severance  pay  pur- 
poses would  be  significant  only  In  regard  to 
naval  officers  In  the  lower  commissioned 
grades  who  have  twice  failed  of  promotion 
to  tbe  grade  of  lieutenant  and  lieutenant 
commander.  Severance  pay  Is  not  authorized 
for  failure  of  selection  to  the  higher  grades. 

With  respect  to  the  crediting  of  such  years 
for  mandatory  retirement  purposes,  tbe  bill 
contains  a  savings  clause  which  precludes 
any  present  Supply  Corps  or  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  officers  from  being  mandatorily  retired 
in  their  present  grades  earlier  than  they 
would  have  been  retired  under  existing  law. 

BACKOOT7ND  Of  LEGISLATION 

Section  6388  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
defines  total  commissioned  service  for  staff 
corps  officers  for  the  purpose  of  (1)  com- 
puting severance  pay  of  lieutenants  and  lieu- 
tenants (junior  grade)  who  are  discharged 
following  two  failures  of  selection  for  pro- 
motion or  after  being  found  unsatisfactory 
and  (3)  determining  the  date  on  which  offi- 
cers In  higher  grades  shall  be  retired  man- 
datorily. 

Under  10  U.S.C.  6388,  as  Interpreted  by  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  UJ3.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit, a  staff  corps  officer  who  bad  prior  serv- 
ice In  tbe  line  of  the  Navy  may  count  only 
his  staff  corps  service  In  computing  his  total 
commissioned  service  If  his  Initial  appoint- 
ment in  a  staff  corps  was  In  the  grade  of 
ensign  or  lieutenant  (junior  grade) . 

A  substantial  number  of  officers  in  the 
Supply  Corps  and  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
served  for  several  years  as  line  officers  be- 
fore their  appointment  in  their  present  corps 
as  ensigns  or  Ueu tenants  (junior  grade). 
Under  present  law,  if  such  an  officer  has 
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served  6  years  In  the  Une  and  6  m  the  Sup- 
ply Corps  and  U  discharged  for  two  failures 
of  selection  for  promotion  to  tbe  grade  of 
lieutenant  commander,  be  receives  severance 
pay  equal  to  13  months'  basic  pay,  whereas 
if  aU  his  service  had  been  In  tbe  Une  or  If  aU 
of  It  had  been  in  the  Supply  Corps,  he  would 
have  received  83  months'  basic  pay. 

On  the  otber  hand.  If  a  Supply  Corps  officer 
with  6  years  of  line  service  attains  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander  and  falls  of  pro- 
motion two  or  more  times,  he  cannot  be  re- 
tired InvoluntarUy  untU  he  has  completed 
25  years  of  active  duty  as  an  officer,  whereas 
his  contemporaries  are  retired  mandatory  on 
completion  of  20  years  of  commissioned  serv- 
ice. The  same  disparity  exists,  of  course.  In 
the  higher  grades.  A  Supply  Corps  command- 
er, if  his  pronations  stopped  at  that  grade, 
could  serve  for  31  years  Instead  of  26,  a 
captain  could  serve  for  36  years  Instead  of 
30,  and  a  rear  admiral  could  serve  40  years 
instead  of  36. 

Thus,  In  the  case  of  many  officers  of  the 
Supply  Corps  and  the  Civil  Engineer  Oorpa 
who  bad  prior  service  in  the  line,  the  defini- 
tion of  total  commissioned  service  in  10 
U.8.C.  6388  worto  to  the  detriment  of  passed 
over  lieutenants  and  to  the  advantage  of 
those  who  reach  higher  grades.  Both  results 
are  meqtiltable,  and  the  second  Is  especially 
undesirable  from  the  personnel  management 
standpoint. 

AIM  or  BOL 

The  blU  would  eliminate  the  foregoing  dis- 
parities by  providing  that  total  commissioned 
service  of  each  officer  of  the  Regular  Navy  In 
the  Supply  Corps  or  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
who  has  served  continuously  since  his  origi- 
nal appointment  as  a  Regular  or  Reserve  in 
the  ^wde  of  ensign  In  the  Une  or  any  staff 
corps  or  In  tbe  grade  of  Ueutenant  (junior 
grade)  In  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps  shall  be 
computed  from  June  30  of  tbe  fiscal  year  In 
which  he  accepted  his  Initial  appointment. 

The  foregoing  Is  subject  to  the  savings 
clause  with  respect  to  present  Supply  Corps 
and  Civil  Engineer  Corps  officers  with  regard 
to  the  recognition  of  such  prior  service  for 
mandatory  retirement  date  purposes. 

DBPABTMXMTAI.    AND   COST   DATA 

This  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  leglsUtive  program  for  the  90th 
Congress.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Inter- 
poses no  objection. 


ated  prime  contracts  of  more  than  $100,000, 
changes  or  modlflcatlons  Involving  more  than 
•100,000.  In  contracts,  subcontracts  of  more 
than  $100,000  If  the  prime  contractor  and 
each  higher  tier  subcontractor  have  been  re- 
quired to  furnish  such  a  certificate,  and 
changes  or  modifications  to  such  subcon- 
tracts Involving  $100,000  or  such  lesser 
amount  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  head  of 
tUe  agency.  In  addition,  any  prime  contract 
or  any  change  or  modification  to  a  prime 
contract  under  which  such  certificate  Is  re- 
quired must  contoln  a  provision  that  the 
price  to  the  Government  shall  be  adjusted 
to  exclude  any  significant  amounts  by  which 
tbe  head  of  tbe  agency  determines  that  the 
price  was  Increased  because  the  cost  or 
pricing  date  furnished  were  Inaccurate,  in- 
complete, or  not  current.  The  controUlng 
date  for  such  determination  Is  the  date  that 
Is  as  close  to  the  date  of  agreement  on  the 
negotiated  price  as  Is  practicable. 

The  only  exceptions  to  the  requirement  for 
cost  certification  and  adjustment  provisions 
are  where  the  price  negotiated  Is  based  on 
(1)  adequate  price  competition;  (2)  estab- 
lished catalog  or  market  prices  of  commer- 
cial items  sold  In  substantial  quantities  to 
the  general  public;  (3)  law  or  regulation;  or 
(4)  m  exceptional  cases  where  the  head  of 
the  agency  determines  that  the  requirement 
may  be  waived  and  states  In  wrlUng  his  rea- 
sons for  such  a  determination. 

Senate  Report  No.  1B84  accompanying  H.R. 
6532  of  the  87th  Congress  Indicated  that 
"tbe  objective  of  these  provisions  Is  to  re- 
quire truth  In  negotiating.  Although  not  aU 
elements  of  cost  '  are  ascertainable  at  the 
time  a  contract  is  entered  Into,  those  costs 
that  can  be  knovm  should  be  furnished  cur- 
rently, accurately,  and  completely.  If  the 
costs  that  can  be  determined  are  not  fur- 
nished accurately,  completely,  and  as  cur- 
rently as  Is  practicable,  the  Government 
should  have  the  right  to  revise  the  price 
downward  to  compensate  for  the  erroneous, 
Incomplete,  or  out-of-date  information." 

The  law  that  resulted  from  HJl.  5533  of 
the  87th  Congress  has  become  known  as  tbe 
Truth  in  Negotiations  Act. 

CXJMMMST    srriTATION 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  TRUTH  IN 
NEGOTIATIONS  ACT 

The  bill  (H.R.  10573)  to  provide  au- 
thority to  increase  the  efifectiveness  of 
the  Truth  In  Negotiations  Act  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  tlilrd  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rbcord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1506),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


as  follows: 


PTTRPOSE 


/' 


This  bin  would  amend  mUltary  procure- 
ment law  by  adding  a  provUlon  giving  the 
Government  the  right  to  examine  all  records, 
documents,  and  other  data  of  the  contractor 
or  subcontractor  that  relate  to  the  negotia- 
tion, pricing,  or  ijerformance  of  certain  con- 
tracts or  subcontracts. 

BACKOaOUND 

PubUc  Law  87-653  enacted  a  requirement 
that  prime  contractors  and  subcontractors 
must  certify  that,  to  the  best  of  their  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  the  cost  and  pricing  daU 
they  submit  Is  ciurent.  acctu-ate,  and  com- 
plete. This  certificate  Is  required  for  negotl- 


Al though  section  2313(b)  of  tltie  10, 
United  States  Code,  gives  the  OMnptroUer 
Generaa  and  his  representatives  access  to 
contractor  and  subcontractor  records  of 
performance  on  all  negotiated  contracts  and 
subcontracts,  existing  law  did  not  provide 
the  Department  of  Defense  with  Implement- 
ing audit  rights  for  the  "Truth  In  Negotia- 
tions Act."  The  right  to  examine  books  and 
records  under  Defense  contracts  to  assure 
that  contractors  and  subcontractors  have 
submitted  accurate,  complete,  and  current 
cost  of  pricing  data  Is  now  obtained  by  con- 
tract provision.  Until  last  November  the 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulation,  In 
addition  to  requiring  contract  provisions 
granting  access  to  contractors'  records  under 
all  other  types  of  contracU  subject  to  tbe 
••Truth  In  Negotiations  Act."  required  the 
insertion  of  a  provision  In  firm  fixed  price 
contracts  granting  the  Government  the  right 
to  examine  the  data  that  were  available  to 
the  contractor  on  tbe  date  of  execution  of 
the  contractor's  "certificate  of  current  cost 
or    pricing    data." 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  recom- 
mended that  all  contracts  negotiated  on  the 
ijasU  of  cost  or  pricing  data  Include  a  clause 
giving  Defense  officials  the  right  to  examine 
all  data  reUted  to  contract  performance  In 
addition  to  the  data  avaUable  to  the  con- 
tractor at  the  time  of  certification.  This 
recommendation  was  made  on  the  basU  of 
adult  experience  in  which  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  discovered  that  certain  types 
of  undisclosed  Information  such  as  quota- 
tions from  vendors  and  plans  to  purchase 
automatic  equipment  were  not  being  de- 
tected in  preaward  audits.  The  General  Ac- 


counting Office  concluded,  therefore,  that  a 
poetaward  audit  of  the  actual  recwds  of 
performance  often  provided  the  best  means 
of  verifying  that  the  data  submitted  were 
accurate,  current,  and  complete. 

In  November  1967  the  Department  of  De- 
fense amended  the  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment RegtUatlon  to  provide  that  audit 
clauses  include  the  right  of  contracting 
agencies  to  examine  the  records  of  perform- 
ance on  aU  contracts  and  subcontracts  where 
the  certificate  on  accurate,  current,  and 
complete  cost  daU  Is  required.  This  bUl 
woiUd  enact  Into  law  the  current  regulations 
on  this  subject. 

SENATE    COMPANION    BILL 

The  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Proxmlre,  Is  the  sponsor  of  S.  1913,  a  com- 
panion bUl  having  a  similar  objective. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  today  in 
passing  HJR.  10573  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Truth  in  Negotiations  Act 
was  a  victory  for  taxpayers.  Failure  in 
the  past  to  enforce  this  act  caused  over- 
pricing of  defense  contracts  and  resulted 
In  taxpayers  being  overcharged  millions 
of  dollars.  The  exact  amount  has  not  and 
probably  cannot  be  measured.  However, 
we  do  know  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, after  minimal  spot  checking,  re- 
ported there  had  been  overpricing  of 
more  than  $130  million  during  a  10-year 

period. 

The  enforcement  provisions  of  H.R. 
10573  will  authorize  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  make  full  fledged 
postaudits  of  all  financial  records  of  de- 
fense contractors  and  subcontractors  to 
determine  whether  the  Government  has 
been  overcharged.  Minimal  spot  checking 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  has  un- 
covered overpricing  on  defense  contracts 
at  the  rate  of  about  $13  million  a  year. 
This  figure  imdoubtedly  would  be  multi- 
plied many  times  over  If  GAO  had  the 
vast  army  of  auditors  which  the  Penta- 
gon possesses  to  institute  postaudits. 

This  bill  makes  It  possible  for  Defense 
Department  auditors  for  a  period  of  3 
years  after  final  payment  of  a  contract  or 
subcontract  to  examine  all  books,  rec- 
ords, documents,  and  other  data  of  a 
contractor  or  subcontractor  relating  to 
the  negotiation,  pricing,  or  performance 
of  a  contract  or  subcontract.  It  gives 
Federal  auditors  the  authority  they  re- 
quire to  assure  compliance  with  the 
Truth  in  Negotiations  Act. 

While  Defense  Department  officials  be- 
latedly Instituted  new  auditing  proce- 
dures much  In  line  with  the  intent  of  this 
legislative  proposal,  there  Is  no  guaran- 
tee whatever  that  this  policy  will  con- 
tinue and.  of  course.  It  is  always  subject 
to  oversight  and  misinterpretation  or 
change  without  notice.  The  Miactment  of 
HJl.  10573  clarifies  this  question  once 
and  for  all.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  a 
strong  postaudit  check  on  the  financial 
records  of  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors Is  essential  when  we  are  spending 
more  than  $80  bUllon  of  the  taxpayers- 
money  each  year  for  defense  purposes. 
This  bill  puts  teeth  In  the  Truth  In  Nego- 
tiations Act  to  make  it  workable,  mean- 
ingful, and  effective. 

Mr  President,  I  am  sure  that  aU  oi 
those  who  have  taken  an  interest  m  this 
legislative  pioposal  and  are  responsible 
for  its  enactment  into  law  wlU  agree  that 
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objection,  the  excerpt 
orderec*  to  be  print- 
follows: 


<  >rrEi4   Plat   a   Role  in 

Events  Thet  Covek — Some 

IMYMAXERS     To     Promote 

CoNFUCT  or  Intir- 

VfcRSus  THE  Pentagon 


(By  No»l  Epstein) 
Washington. — Oni  i  afternoon  last  spring, 
Sanford  (Whltey)  vratzman,  a  reporter  for 
the  Cleveland  Plain  1  >ealer,  was  sitting  In  the 
reeling  rather  pleased. 
"Nobody  noticed."  h^  said,  "but  they  passed 
my  bill  today." 

It  wasn't  an  Idle  boast.  For  more  than  a 
year.  Whltey  Watzman.  reporter,  had  been 


IVatzman.  Congressional 


strategist;  he  had  j  ilayed  a  slgnltlcant  be- 
bind-the-scene  role  n  winning  House  adop- 
tion of  a  measure  a  ithorlzlng  the  Pentagon 
to  check  contracts  re'  books  for  possible 
overcharges  on  abo  it  $5  billion  a  year  of 
defense  work  not  |  ut  up  for  oompetltlve 
bidding. 

Indeed,  It  was  Wbltey  Watzman  who  con- 
ceived of  the  leglilatlon.  It  was  Whltey 
Watzman  who  prlvt  tely  urged  members  of 
Congress  to  Introd  ice  It.  It  was  Whltey 
Waizman  who  prov  ded  prompting  to  help 
was,  In  many  respects, 
Whltey  Watzman's  to  ill.  And,  standing  a  good 
chance  of  final  pas  lage  by  the  Senate  be- 
fore adjournment  tl  ils  fall.  It  could  become 
Whltey  Watzman's  I  aw. 

In  April  1967,  Mr.  Watzman  wrote  for  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  a  10-part  series  based 
on  Uttle-notlced  rej  orts  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  Coi  igress'  watchdog  agency, 
which  assailed  Pent  igon  waste.  The  OAO,  In 
spot  checks  over  1 3  years,  had  uncovered 
$130  million  In  ovei  charges  by  defense  com- 
panies on  certain  t  rpes  of  negotiated,  non- 
competitive contrac  la  that  now  total  about 
$5  billion  a  year 

The  OAO  verdlcd  and  the  thrust  of  the 
Watzman  series:  Tie  Pentagon  wasn't  en- 
forcing the  Tru  :h-in-Negotlations  Act, 
which  requires  the  negotiating  companies  to 
furnish   accurate,   c  omplete   and   up-to-date 


co6t  eetimatee.  The 


OAO  urged  the  depart- 


ment to  adopt  one  i  egulatlon  requiring  com- 
panies to  furnLsb  supporting  evidence  for 
cost  figures  and,  to  ichler  still,  another  reg- 
ulation letting  dept  rtment  auditors  peek  at 
company  records  af  er  Jobe  were  done  to  see 
If  original  estimate    and  final  costs  jil>ed. 
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qwke  to  me,"  says  Hubert  Jolovlts,  Sen*tor 
Young's  administrative  aaautant.  "He  said 
be  thought  it  would  help  If  a  speech  were 
made.  I  took  it  up  with  the  Senator,  and  be 
liked  tbe  ld«M." 

On  April  ao.  Sen.  Toung  delivered  a  Senate 
speech  criticizing  tbe  Pentagon,  praising 
Whltey  Watzman,  calling  for  a  Congressional 
invectlgatlon  and  inserting  tbe  Watsman 
series  in  tbe  Congressional  Record.  The  next 
morning's  Plain  Dealer  carried  a  story  bead- 
lined  "Young  Aaka  Defense  Dept.  Buying 
Probe." 

"Anybody  can  get  stuff  in  tbe  Congres- 
sional Record,"  Mr.  Watzman  says.  "But  at 
least  It  was  giving  some  added  circulation 
to  the  story. 

At  about  that  time,  be  recalls,  "I  bad 
heard  that  Sen.  Praxmlre's  subcommittee 
was  going  to  bold  bearings  In  this  general 
area,  so  I  called  up."  He  spoke  to  Ray  Ward, 
a  staff  man  on  Wisconsin  Democrat  Pros- 
mire's  «conomy  In  government  suboommlt- 
tee,  and  suggested  that  the  trutb-ln- 
negotlatlons  Issue  be  included  in  bearlnga 
scheduled  for  tbe  following  montb.  He  got 
no  commitment. 

An  additional  tactic  seemed  to  be  needed, 
and  tbe  Plain  Dealer's  Wasbington  bureau 
chief,  John  Leacacoa,  conferred  with  tbe 
paper's  publisher  and  editor,  Thomas  Vail. 
At  Mr.  Leacaco's  suggestion,  it  was  decided 
that  copies  would  be  made  of  the  Watzman 
series,  stnd  on  April  26  they  were  sent,  along 
with  a  covering  letter  by  Publlsber  Vail,  to 
all  26  members  of  Ohio's  Congressional  dele- 
gation, plus  some  other  influential  Wash- 
Ingtonians.  Mr.  Vail's  letter  said  the  Plain 
Dealer  couldn't  understand  Congress'  un- 
awareness  of  the  charges  aired  in  the  Watz- 
man stories  and  asked  for  any  reaction  the 
Ohioans  might  have. 

"We  have  the  same  right  as  any  other 
concerned  citizens,  and  we  did  what  they 
would  do — wrote  to  our  Congressmen,"  Mr. 
Watzman  says.  "What  we  did  beyond  that 
was  in  futberance  of  our  objective  to  cast 
light  on  and  correct  a  bad  situation.  The 
test  in  my  mind  is  whether  you  do  this  on 
behalf  of  a  special  interest  group  or  on  be- 
half of  the  public." 

Among  those  receiving  the  Vail  letter  was 
Ray  Ward,  who  showed  It  and  the  Watzman 
series  to  Sen.  Prozmlre.  The  Wisconsin 
Democrat  immediately  decided  to  Include  the 
truth-ln-negotlations  issue  In  his  sub-com- 
mittee hearings,  and  he  brushed  up  on  tbe 
subject  In  a  talk  wltb  Mr.  Watzman. 

Prospects  looked  brighter.  Whltey  Watz- 
man arrived  at  the  mid-May  hearings  an- 
ticipating that  the  wire  services  and 
publications  with  national  circulations  would 
at  last  latch  on  to  his  story.  But  he  was 
In  for  a  letdown.  Sen.  Proxmlre's  truth-in- 
negotlations  quizzing  came  late  In  each  of 
the  hearing  sessions,  and  by  that  time  other 
reporters  of  consequence  had  left  the  hear- 
ing room.  So  except  for  Plain  Dealer  stories  on 
the  GAO  and  Sen.  Proxmire  attacking  Penta- 
gon officials,  plus  an  editorial  praising  tbe 
Senator,  there  still  was  hardly  a  peep  about 
the  dispute. 

It  seemed  obvious  to  Mr.  Watzman  that 
other  strategies  were  necessary,  and  he  de- 
cided to  speak  to  Republican  Reps.  William 
Mlnshall  of  Cleveland  and  Jackson  Betts  of 
Flndlay.  Ohio.  To  them  he  made  a  new  sug- 
gestion: A  resolution  by  Ohio's  OOP 
Congressmen. 

seeking  moke  drama 

The  resolution  was  Introduced  to  the  group 
by  Rep.  Betts,  explained  by  Rep.  Mlnshall, 
adopted  by  all  19  Ohio  OOP  Congressmen 
and  reported  in  the  May  23  Plain  Dealer:  "19 
Ohioans  Call  McNamara  Lax."  Citing  the 
Watzman  series  again,  the  resolution  urged 
the  OOP  leadership  to  press  for  action  to  bait 
Pentagon  waste  of  contract  funds. 

Though  the  Plain  Dealer  noted  tbat  this 
was  tbe  first  time  that  tbe   19  legislators. 


making  up  tbe  House's  biggest  OOP  delega- 
tion, bad  "spoken  publicly  as  a  group  on  a 
major  controversy,"  it  was  an  ezclualve  story 
again  for  tbe  Plain  Dealer,  tbe  last  thing  the 
paper  wanted.  Clearly,  something  still  more 
dramatic  was  needed.  It  was  then  that 
Whltey  Watzman  conceived  of  bla  legislation. 
So  Whltey  wrote  letters  to  Rep.  Mlnshall 
and  Sen.  Proxmire,  proposing  bis  bill.  They 
liked  it.  They  asked  the  OAO  to  draft  a  meas- 
ure speclflcally  granting  the  Pentagon  the 
reeord-cbecklng  authority,  and  on  June  e 
identical  bills  were  Introduced  in  the  House 

and  Senate.  • 

"It  was  my  bill  in  the  sense  that  I  sug- 
gested it,  but  was  very  much  to  Mlnshall- 
Proacmlre  bill  in   the  more  important  sense 

that  tbey  were  the  capable  lawmakers  who 
quickly  comprehended  tbe  need  and  did  the 
hard  fighting,"  Mr.  Watzman  remarks. 

new  development 

Eaeven  days  later,  the  Pentagon  took  its 
first  step.  In  response  to  tbe  quizzing  at  the 
May  Proxmire  hearings:  It  proposed,  and 
later  adopted  regulations  requiring  negotiat- 
ing companies  to  submit  supporting  data  for 
their  cost  figures.  But  the  touchier  record- 
peeking  question  raised  by  the  Minshall- 
Proxmire  bill  remained  unresolved.  On  this, 
there  was  divided  opinion  at  the  Pentagon: 
auditors  there  were  eager  to  look  into  defense 
company  books,  but  procurement  officials 
were  opposed,  saying  they  feared  contractors 
would  feel  second-guessed  if  their  records 
were  open  to  scrutiny  after  a  noncompetitive 
fixed-price  contract  had  been  negotiated. 

Though  tbe  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee bad  refer/ed  the  Mlnshall-Proxmlre 
bill  to  the  Pentagon  for  comment,  none  ar- 
rived, and  so  no  hearings  were  scheduled  on 
the  bill.  New  developments  were  needed,  and 
tbey  soon  came: 

Sen.  Young,  on  advice  of  Mr.  Watzman, 
asked  the  OAO  for  additional  reports  on  Pen- 
tagon waste;  he  got  them  and  delivered  an- 
other Senate  speech. 

On  their  own,  Sen.  Proxmire  announced 
the  resumption  of  his  sutjcommlttee  hear- 
ings, the  OAO  submitted  favorable  comment 
on  the  Mlnshall-Proxmlre  bill  and  Demo- 
cratic Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  ordered 
a  subcommittee  Investigation  of  the  Truth- 
In-Negotiatlons  Act. 

Republican  Congressman  Charles  Whalen 
of  Dayton.  Ohio,  got  hold  of  more  OAO  re- 
ports at  Mr.  Watzman's  urging;  when  he  saw 
them,  he  decided  to  make  a  House  speech. 
Rep.  Prank  Bow  of  Canton.  Ohio,  after  a 
talk  with  Whltey  Watzman.  criticized  the 
Pentagon  in  his  newsletter  to  constituents. 
Wbltey  phoned  Rep.  Mlnshall  ("I  knew 
what  he  would  say.  of  course")  and  ran  a 
story  headlined  "Mlnshall  Charges  Stalling 
on  Truth  BUI".  He  called  the  Pentagon  for 
reaction  to  this  charge  and  received  no  com- 
ment: he  wrote  that,  too. 

Dayton's  Rep.  Whalen,  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  introduced  an- 
other bill  Identical  to  the  Mlnshall-Proxmlre 
measure.  And  Democratic  Rep.  Porter  Hardy 
Jr.  of  Virginia,  presiding  over  tbe  panel's 
investigating  subcommittee,  attacked  the 
Defense  Department  for  still  not  submitting 
comment  on  tbe  measures. 

FlnaUy,  on  Nov.  3,  Assistant  Defense  Secre- 
tary Thomas  Morris  delivered  to  Rep.  Mln- 
shall and  Sen.  Proxmire  copies  of  a  new  Pen- 
tagon regulation  requiring  a  clause  in  all  af- 
fected contracts  allowing  department  audi- 
tors to  open  company  books.  At  the  same 
time,  tbe  Pentagon  dropped  any  opposition 
to  the  Mlnshall-Proxmlre  bill.  Whltey  Watz- 
man's strategy  had  worked. 

"I  didn't  care  tbat  much  about  tbe  bill 
any  more,"  says  Mr.  Watzman.  But  Rep.  Mln- 
shall and  Sen.  Proxmire  still  cared,  main- 
taining that  a  Pentagon  regulation  could  be 
withdrawn  at  any  time.  With  the  legislators 
still  pushing  for  It  to  become  law,  the  meas- 
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ure  cleared  the  House  Armed  Services  panel 
last  April  26  and  was  adopted  In  the  full 
Bouse  on  May  6. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  note  the  Senate  passage 
today  of  a  vitally  significant  bill  that  will 
greatly  benefit  the  American  taxpayer. 
The  bill,  H.R.  10573,  will  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Truth  in  Negotia- 
tions Act  (Public  Law  87-653)  which  is 
the  taxpayer's  only  defense  against  over- 
charges on  defense  contracts. 

This  legislation,  which  was  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Representative  William 
Minshall,  of  Ohio,  and  by  myself  In  the 
Senate,  would  guarantee  the  Oovem- 
ment's  right  to  conduct  postaudlt  in- 
vestigations of  a  contractor's  cost  data. 
It  passed  the  House  May  6. 

This  legislation  will  give  the  taxpayer 
some  firm  assurance  that  he  is  getting 
his  money's  worth  on  defense  contracts. 
Congressional  action  on  this  measure 
makes  it  unmistakably  clear  that  the 
Government  has  full  authority  to  con- 
duct postaudlt  investigations  of  a  con- 
tractor's cost  data  to  determine  whether 
the  Government  has  been  overcharged 
because  of  that  contractors  failure  to 
disclose  vital  cost  information  at  the  time 
the  contract  was  awarded  or  during  the 
execution  of  the  contract. 

It  will  thus  provide  a  permanent 
remedy  to  one  of  the  significant  weak- 
nesses in  the  Pentagon's  administration 
of  the  Truth  in  Negotiations  Act.  New 
administrative  regulations  put  into  ef- 
fect several  months  ago  by  the  Pen- 
tagon provided  rehef  but  not  a  durable 
remedy. 

The  Pentagon's  grossly  inadequate  ad- 
ministration of  the  5-year-old  Truth  in 
Negotiations  Act  first  came  to  my  atten- 
tion about  a  year  and  a  liaif  ago  during 
hearings  on  Federal  procurement  and 
inventory  management  conducted  by  the 
Economy  in  Government  Subcommittee 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  of 
wiiich  I  am  chairman. 

The  Truth  in  Negotiations  Act  pro- 
vides the  taxpayer  with  ids  only  defense 
against  overcharges  on  negotiated  de- 
fense contracts  in  the  absence  of  the 
built-in  protection  afforded  by  competi- 
tive bidding. 

The  cost  to  the  taxpayers  in  over- 
charges on  negotiated  defense  contracts 
because  of  inadequate  administration  of 
the  act— although  it  can  only  be  esti- 
mated—runs easily  into  the  billions  of 
dollars. 


AUTHORIZINa  H031TLE-FTRE  PAY 
FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  VBS. 
"PUEBLO" 

The  bill  (HJl.  17780)  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  pay  the  special 
pay  authorized  under  section  310  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  service  held  cap- 
tive in  North  Korea  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  thhrd  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1507).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 


PCBPOSE    or    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  authorize  and 
require  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  pay  the 
hostile-ftre  pay  (SOS  per  month)  provided 
by  section  310  of  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
to  each  member  of  a  uniformed  service  (six 
officers  and  76  enlisted  personnel)  who  was 
aboard  tbe  U.8.S.  Pueblo  at  the  time  of  her 
capture    by    tbe    mlUtary    forces    of    North 

Korea. 

The  bill  provides  that  hostlle-flre  pay  will 
be  paid  for  the  period  beginning  January  1, 
1968,  and  end  I  month  subsequent  to  the 
repatriation  of  the  crew  memker  concerned. 

PRESENT  ADTHOarrY  FOB  HOSTILE-riBE  PAY 

Section  310  of  title  37.  United  States  Code, 
authorizes  a  special  pay  at  the  rate  of  S65 
per  montb  for  any  month  In  which  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  was  entitled  to  basic 
pay  and  In  which  be  meets  one  or  more  of 
the  following  conditions : 

( 1 )  Was  subject  to  hostile  fire  or  explosion 
of  hostile  mines; 

(2)  Was  on  duty  in  an  area  In  which  he 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  exposed  to 
hostile  fire  or  explosion  of  hostile  mines  and 
In  which,  during  the  period  he  was  on  duty 
m  that  area,  other  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  were  subject  to  hostile  fire  or  ex- 
plosion of  hostile  mines:  or 

(3)  Was  killed,  injured,  or  wounded  by 
hostile  fire  or,  any  other  hostile  action. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  authorized  to 
prescribe  the  regulations  under  which  this 
special  pay  will  be  made. 

Under  the  regulations  a  member  who  Is 
killed,  injured,  or  wounded  by  hostile  fire 
any  place  In  tbe  world  is  entitled  to  payment. 

PRESENT    GEOGRAPHICAL    AREAS    DESIGNATED    FOR 
HOSTILE-FIEE    PAY 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  in  1965  desig- 
nated all  of  Vietnam  and  the  contiguous 
waters  as  a  hostile  fire  area,  extending  the 
entitlement  to  all  personnel  stationed  in- 
country. 

More  recently,  on  April  1,  1968.  a  small  en- 
clave along  the  western  end  of  the  DMZ  In 
Korea  was  also  designated  as  a  hostile  fire 
area  for  purposes  of  this  entitlement. 

NONAPPLICABILrrT     OP     THE     MISSING     PEHSONS 
ACT  TO    CREW   OF  U.S.S.    "PUKBLO" 

When  a  member  who  Is  entitled  to  hostile- 
fire  pay  becomes  missing  or  captured,  the 
provisions  of  the  Missing  Persons  Act  provide 
for  him  to  continue  to  receive  such  pay  until 
he  returns  to  military  control  or  a  legal 
finding  of  death  is  made  and  his  estate  Is 
settled.  Unfortunately,  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  may  be  missing  or  cap- 
tured under  circumstances  such  as  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo  may  not  l>e  awarded  this  special  pay. 
On  March  5,  1965.  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  In  his  ruling  B-156088, 
rendered  the  opinion  that  the  legislative 
history  clearly  established  the  intent  not  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  this  special  pay 
for  duty  subject  to  hostile  flre  to  members 
of  a  uniformed  service  captured  or  missing 
as  the  result  of  hostile  action  if  they  had 
not  otherwise  qualified  for  such  pay  immedi- 
ately prior  to  that  time. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
H.R.  17780.  Is  to  offset  the  unfortunate  con- 
sequences of  this  ruling  which  now  serves 
to  deny  this  $85  per  month  special  pay  to 
those  members  of  the  crew  of  the  US.S. 
Pueblo  now  in  the  bands  of  the  North 
Koreans 


House  bill  being  recommended  by  this  report. 
In  order  for  this  legislative  proposal  to  be- 
come public  law  in  tbe  most  expeditious 
manner  the  committee  Is  reporting  the 
House-passed  measure  rather  than  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  liave  Senator 
DoMiNicK's  statement  in  support  of  this 
bill  and  request  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert it  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Dominick  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DoMiNicK.  Mr.  President,  although 
we  have  heaixl  many  rumors  that  our  Pueblo 

crew  is  to  be  released  in  the  near  future,  we 
have  not  seen  any  firm  Indications  which 
might  give  us  cause  for  optimum.  Already 
our  men  have  been  in  North  Korean  captiv- 
ity for  almost  eight  months,  constantly  In 
extreme  danger  from  the  cruel  treatment  so 
often  afforded  by  the  communists  to  their 
prisoners.  The  famlUes  of  our  Pueblo  crew 
have  suffered  terrible  strain,  not  knowing 
what  fate  will  finally  come  to  their  loved 
ones. 

The  legislation  we  approve  In  no  way  al- 
leviates the  strain  and  worry  facing  our  men 
and  their  famlllee.  It  simply  recognizes  that 
the  services  rendered  by  the  Pueblo  crew 
was  just  as  hazardous  as  service  in  Vietnam 
for  purposes  of  receiving  hostile  fire  pay.  By 
extending  this  special  pay  to  our  Pueblo  crew 
we  stress  to  the  world  the  fact  that  our  men 
are  In  danger,  every  hour  of  every  day.  We 
can  do  no  less,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  in  the  approval 
of  this  House  bill  Identical  to  my  bill.  S.  3750. 


PERSONS  OF  CALIFORNIA 
INDIAN  DESCENT 

The  bill  <H.R.  10911)  to  provide  for 
preparation  of  a  roll  of  persons  of  CaU- 
fomia  Indian  descent  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  certain  Judgment  funds  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


SEPARI-TK    SENATE    BILL    AtTTHOBIZING    HOSTILE- 
FOa    PAT    FOE    CWW    OF    U.S.8.    "PUKBLO" 

The  Committee  would  observe  that  S.  3760, 
Introduced  by  Senator  Dominick  and  co- 
sponsored  by  Senator  Cotton,  would  provide 
authority  Identical  to  tbat  contained  In  the 


RELIEF  OF  PROPERTY  OWNERS  IN 
TATE  COUNTY,  MISS. 

The  bill  (H.R.  11552)  for  the  reUef  of 
certain  property  owners  in  Tate  County, 
Miss.,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
1514),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE 

HJl.  11552,  would  provide  relief  to  certain 
property  owners  In  Tate  County,  Miss.,  by 
conveying  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  certain  lands  located  in 
Tate  County  to  the  heirs  or  assigns  of  Ho- 
pah-cubby,  a  Chickasaw  Indian. 

NEED 

Under  article  5  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Cblckasaws  of  May  24,  1834,  which  amended 
article  4  of  the  Chickasaw  Treaty  of  October 
20,  1832.  Ho-pah-cubby,  a  Chickasaw  In- 
dian of  Mississippi,  was  allowed  to  select 
land  in  section  22,  township  6  south,  range 
6  west,  Tate  County,  Miss.,  as  a  settlement 
for  his  house.  Fee  title  was  to  be  Issued  to 
him  subject  to  the  land  being  unoccupied 
by  others. 
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The  record*  of  th  i  Bure«u  of  Land  Mui- 
agement  Indicate  tt  at  a  patent  waa  not  la- 
sued  to  Ho-p*h-cu  Jby  because  of  a  oon- 
fllct  In  the  recorda  and  beeaiiae  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  lo  »tlon  of  bis  bouse.  Al- 
though the  locatloi  of  the  house  wae  sub- 
sequently cleared  u  >  and  It  was  determined 
that  Ho-pah-cubby  was.  In  fact,  raslding  on 
section  22,  no  ste; «  were  taken  to  Issue 
a  patent. 

In  1837,  the  wldo  w  of  Ho-pah-cubby  pur- 
ported to  convey  U*  land  In  section  32  to 
John  L.  Brown  by  t  eed  which  Is  certlfled  as 
being  recorded  In  t  ae  records  of  the  chan- 
cery clerk  of  Tate  C  )unty.  The  consideration 
paid  was  WOO.  The  committee  understands 
that  there  Is  no  re<  ord  in  the  National  Ar- 
chives that  this  died  was  ever  submitted 
to  the  President  for  approval,  as  required  by 
the  treaty.  The  co:  omlttee  further  under- 
stands that  a  searcb  of  the  records  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  1  [anagement,  as  well  as 
those  In  the  Natli  mal  Archives.  Indicated 
that  no  heir  of  Ho  pah-cubby  or  any  other 
party  had  ever  com<  forward  to  challenge  the 
validity  of  the  183'    conveyance. 

The  present  own  ira  of  this  property,  ap- 
parently some  five  in  number,  are  unable 
to- obtain -clear  tltli  to  thU  land  as  there  la 
n«r  record-  of  title  Having  passed  from  the 
United  SUtes  to  E  o-pah-cubby.  Knactment 
of  HJl.  11662  would  assist  In  clearing  up 
these  title  dlfflcultl  «  by  conveying  all  right, 
title,  or  interest  of  the  United  States  In  the 
land  to.  the  heirs  or  assigns  of  Ho-pah-cubby. 

COST 

bv  dgetary  expendltiires  are 
of  H.R.  iissa. 


No  additional 
Involved  In 


enactn  ent 


Indian  allotments  blstorloally  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  acreage,  without  regard  to  value. 
The  respective  values  of  the  ortgmal  allot- 
ment and  the  lieu  allotment  are,  therefore, 
not  relevant.  They  are,  however,  918,600  and 
•43,750.  respectively. 

Two  non-Indiana  own  a  2.8-percent  un- 
divided interest  in  the  Dolly  McCovey  allot- 
ment. The  bill  provides  that  these  two  non- 
Indians  will  receive  a  fee  patent  rather  than 
a  trust  patent  for  their. Interests  In  the  lieu 
allotment,  and  that  they  may  bring  no  action 
against  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
cancellation  of  the  Dolly  McCovey  allotment 
or  the  Issuance  of  patents  to  the  lieu  allot- 
ment unless  the  action  Is  commenced  within 
1  year  from  the  date  notice  is  given  by  the 
Secretary. 

Although  the  addreases  of  the  two  non- 
Indians  are  not  now  known,  the  coounlttee 
expects  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ex- 
haust all  reasonable  efforts  to  locate  them 
before  proceeding  under  this  bill.  The  bill 
does  not  require  the  Secretary  to  obtain  the 
concurrence  of  the  two  non-Indiana  because 
the  failure  to  do  so  would  make  the  bill 
ineffective.  Inasmuch  as  their  Interest  In 
the  Dolly  McCovey  allotment  Is  worth  less 
than  $600,  and  their  Intereat  In  the  lieu 
allotment  will  be  worth  more  than  twice  that 
amount,  it  is  improbable  that  they  will  assert 
any  claim  against  the  United  States.  A  1-year 
statute  of  UmltatlonB  for  asserting  any  claim 
offers  reasonable  protection  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

COST 

Enactment  of  the  bill  will  involve  no  Fed- 
eral cost. 


HEIRS  OF  ]  )OLLY  McCOVEY 


Secrei  ary 


The  bUl  (HJl. 
direct  the 
accept   allotmeni 
prove  a  lieu 
appropriate  pate: 
of  Dolly  McCov4y 
dered  to  a  third 
time,  and  passed 

Mr.  MANSPIE  J> 
unanimous  consent 
the  Record  an 
(No.  1515),  expljdning 
the  bill. 

There  being 
was  ordered  to 
as  follows 


1782)  to  authorize  and 

of  the  Interior  to 

relinquishments,   ap- 

allotifient  selection,  and  issue 
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was  considered,  or- 

readlng,  read  the  third 
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The  purpose  of 
Secretary  of  the 
ment  to  Dolly 
tension  allottee  Nc 
lieu  allotment  to 


Mr.  President.  I  ask 

to  have  printed  in 

e^tcerpt  from  the  report 

the  purposes  of 


objection,  the  excerpt 
printed  in  the  Ricord, 
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I]  iterlor 


11782  is  to  permit  the 

■  to  cancel  an  allot- 

Mc^ovey.  deceased  Hoopa  Ex- 

197-H,  and  to  approve  a 

heirs. 
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tomahlp 


The  allotment 
64  acres.  The  heirs 
however,  because 
N.,  R.  3  E.,  on  whlc  i 
ment  is  based,  ov 
the    adjoining 
Indian  allotments 
official.  Fee  patentt 
have  been   Issued, 
allotment  is  still 
in  trust. 

As  the  Dolly 
With  the  fee  patcbted 
Indians,  the  heln 
asked  that  the 
that  a  lieu  allotment 

The  bill  provide  i 
taken  on  appllcatf>n 
than  one-half  of 
the  allotment,  and 
lieu  selection  ma] 
heirs.  The  owners 
est  have  already 


NEED 

Dolly  McCovey  was  for 

do  not  have  a  clear  title, 

Oilcrest  survey  of  T.  10, 

the  Dolly  McCovey  allot- 

laps  a  Haughn  survey  of 

on    which    other 

j'e  based.  Both  surveys  are 

to  the  other  allotments 

but  the  DoUy  McCovey 

:  teld  by  the  United  States 


M<  Covey 


JUDGMENT  m  FAVOR  OF  THE 
CREEK  NATION  OP  INDIANS 

The  bill  (HJl.  14205)  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  fimds  appropriated  to 
pay  a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Creek 
Nation  of  Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission docket  No.  21,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1518),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

pxnposK 

The  purpose  of  HJt.  14205  is  to  authorize 
a  per  capita  distribution  of  a  claims  Judg- 
ment recovered  by  the  Creek  Nation  of  In- 
dians of  Oklahoma,  and  the  Creek  Nation  of 
Indians  east  of  the  Mlaalaslppl,  In  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  No.  21. 

The  committee  also  conaldered  a  almllar 
bill.  S.  2994,  Introduced  by  Senators  Harris 
and  Monroney. 


Interior  to  prepare  a  roll  of  all  persons  now 
living  who  are  descendants  of  the  Creek  Na- 
tion of  Indians  as  it  was  constituted  In  1814. 
Part  of  these  Indians  are  in  Oklahoma,  and 
part  of  them  remain  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  Oklahoma  Indians  have  a  tribal  organi- 
sation. The  eastern  Creelcs  do  not. 

After  preparation  of  the  roll,  the  Secretary 
Is  directed  to  distribute  the  balance  of  the 
judgment  fund  already  appropriated,  plus 
accumulated  interest,  among  the  enrolleea 
equally. 

The  cost  of  preparing  the  roll  and  dis- 
tributing the  Judgment  will  be  paid  from 
the  Judgment. 

The  bin  directs  the  Secretary  to  include 
in  the  roll  the  name  of  each  person  whcse 
name  appears  on  one  of  the  various  Federal 
rolls  or  census  reports,  and  the  names  of  the 
descendants  of  such  persons.  He  la  also  di- 
rected to  include  the  name  of  any  other  per- 
son who  shows  by  records  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary  that  he  is  a  descendant  of  a  Creek 
Indian  living  in  1814.  It  is  under  this  pro- 
vision that  most  of  the  eastern  Creeks  will 
be  enrolled. 

In  order  to  make  it  clear  that  the  eastern 
Creeks  will  not  be  restricted  to  official  rolls, 
the  bUl  speciaea  that  the  Secretary  must 
consider  dociunents  and  records  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  State,  and  the  coun- 
ties that  would  be  admissible  in  an  action 
to  determine  Indian  lineage. 

COST 

Enactment  of  the  bill  wlU  involve  no  ad- 
ditional Federal  cost. 
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of  Dolly  McCovey  have 
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of  an  81.3-percent  Inter- 
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The  Creek  NaUon  as  it  was  constituted  In 
1814  was  awarded  $3,913,000  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  on  September  10,  1962. 
The  money  was  appropriated  by  the  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1966.  Most 
of  the  funds  are  In  short-term  bank  Ume 
deposits  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  is 
paid  by  the  U.S.  Treasury.  The  remainder  Is 
In  the  U,8.  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
Creeks  at  4-percent  Interest. 

Under  a  provision  carried  in  each  annual 
appropriation  act  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  appropriations  to  pay  Indian  claims 
Judgments  cannot  be  expended  until  after 
legislation  has  been  enacted  setting  forth  the 
purposes  for  which  the  funds  may  be  used. 
The  enactment  of  HJl.  14906  will  provide 
such  legislation. 

The  bUl  autborlBes  the  Secretary  of  ths 


CREEK  NATION  OP  INDIANS 

The  bill  (HJl.  16211)  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Creek  Na- 
tion of  Indians  in  Indian  Clsdms  Com- 
mission docket  No.  276,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  fr(»n  the  report 
(No.  1517),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FOXPOSK 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  16211  is  to  authorize  a 
per  capita  dlstrtbution  of  a  claims  Judgment 
recovered  by  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indiana  of 
Oklahoma  In  Indian  Clalma  Commission 
docket  No.  276. 

NXED 

The  (Treek  Nation  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma 
was  awarded  $1,037,414.62  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  on  Augxist  17,  1966.  The 
money  waa  appropriated  by  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 27,  1966  (80  Stat.  1067).  Most  of  the 
funds  are  on  deposit  in  the  Farmers  &  Mer- 
chants Bank  tt  TTiist  Co.  of  Tulsa,  Okla..  to 
the  credit  of  the  Creek  Nation  at  6>4  per- 
cent Interest,  compounded  quarterly.  The 
balance  Is  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  the  credit 
of  the  Creeks  at  4  percent  simple  Interest. 

Under  a  provision  carried  in  each  annual 
appropriation  act  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  approprlatlona  to  pay  Indian  claims 
Judgments  cannot  be  expended  until  after 
legislation  has  been  enacted  setting  forth  the 
purposes  for  which  the  funds  may  be  used. 
The  enactment  of  H.R.  16211  wlU  provide 
such  legislation. 

The  bUl  authorizes  the  Secretary  o<  the 
Interior  to  prepare  a  roll  containing  the 
names  of  aU  jMrsons  now  Uvlng  who  are  de- 
scendants of  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indiana  of 
Oklahoma,  and  to  dlatrtbute  the  balance  of 
the   Judgment  fund    already  appropriated, 


Dius  accumulated  Interest,  among  the  en- 
roUees  equaUy.  The  cost  of  preparing  the  roll 
and  distributing  the  Judgment  will  be  paid 
from  the  Judgment. 

The  Creek  Nation  has  other  claims  still 
pending  before  the  Indian  Clalma  Commla- 
slon. 

COST 

Enactment  of  the  bill  will  Involve  no  addi- 
tional Federal  coat. 


money  will  come  from  the  Judgment  fund. 
No  additional  Federal  expenditures  are  con- 
templated or  authorized. 


JUDGMENT  IN  FAVOR  OP  THE 
KIOWA,  COMANCHE,  AND  APACHE 
TRIBES  OP  INDIANS  OF  OKLA- 
HOMA 


JUDGMENT  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  DELA- 
WARE NATION  OP  INDIANS 

The  biU  (HJl.  16402)  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Delaware 
Nation  of  Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission docket  No.  337.  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 

o&sscd- 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
•  No.  1518).  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ptraPOSE  or  measure 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  16402  Is  to  authorize 
a  per  capita  distribution  to  the  members  of 
the  Delaware  Nation  of  Indiana  of  a  Judg- 
ment fund  of  $1,627,244.64  recovered  in  an 
action  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
(docket  No.  337). 

Money  to  satisfy  this  Judgment  was  appro- 
priated by  the  act  of  October  7,  1964  (78 
Stat.  1023,  1033) .  and  was  held  on  deposit  in 
the  Federal  Treasury.  In  1967,  at  the  request 
of  tribal  leaders,  the  funds  were  withdrawn 
.ind  invested  in  short-term  bank  certificates 
in  order  to  earn  higher  interest. 

The  bill  directs  preparation  of  a  roll  of  all 
persons  who  meet  the  criteria  of  ellglblUty 
established  by  the  proposed  legislation.  Rep- 
resentatives of  two  modem  Delaware  groups, 
the  Cherokee  Delaware  and  the  Absentee 
Delaware  both  of  Oklahoma,  who  together 
comprise  the  descendants  of  the  members  of 
the  Delaware  Nation  as  it  existed  In  1818, 
WlU  participate  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  In  the  preparation  of  the  roU.  Tlie 
committee  expects  the  Secretary's  final  de- 
termination of  ellglblUty  to  be  consistent 
with  the  findings  of  the  Indian  CHalms  Com- 
mission. 

A  brief  history  of  the  Delaware  Nation  set- 
ting forth  some  of  the  complexities  Involved 
•a  Identifying  the  ultUnate  beneficiaries  of 
the  award  is  printed  below  with  the  De- 
partment's report. 

NEED  FOB  LEGISLATION 


Authorization  by  Congress  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Judgment  fund  is  required  by  a 
provision  in  the  Interior  Department  Ap- 
propriation Act  which  states:  "That  nothing 
r-ontained  in  this  paragraph  or  in  any  other 
provision  of  law  shall  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  funds  derived 
from  appropriations  In  satisfaction  of  awards 
of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  and  the 
Court  of  Claims,  except  for  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  attorney  fees, 
expenses  of  litigation,  and  expenses  of  pro- 
cram  planning,  until  after  legislation  has 
been  enacted  that  sets  forth  the  purposes 
for  which  said  funds  wlU  be  used  •  •  •." 

The  above-quoted  provision  is  from  Pub- 
lic Law  90-28,  but  similar  provisions  have 
been  in  Interior  Appropriations  Acts  for  some 
vears  past. 

COST 

The  costs  of  the  preparation  of  the  pay- 
ment roll  and  those  of  distribution  of  the 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin  <S.  3728)  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  a  Judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache 
Tribes  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma,  and  for 
other  purpKJses  which  had  been  reF>orted 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  with  an  amendment;  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert : 

(a)  The  funds  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury 
of   the  United   States   to  the   credit  of   the 
Kiowa.  Comanche,  and  Apache  Tribes  that 
were   appropriated   by   the  Act  of   June   19, 
1968    (Public   Law  90-352),   to   pay   a   Judg- 
ment by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  en- 
tered in  dockets  numbered  258  and  259.  and 
the  interest  thereon,  after  deducting  attor- 
ney  fees   and   litigation   expenses,   shall   be 
distributed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
per  capita  to  the  persons  whose  names  ap- 
pear on  a  roU  approved  by  the  tribes  on 
May  20,   1960.  as  the  basis  for  distributing 
a    prior    Indian    Claims    Commission    Judg- 
ment, after  such  roU  has  been  brought  cur- 
rent by  said  tribes,  with  the  technical  as- 
sistance of  the  Secretary,  (1)  by  adding  the 
names    of    children   of    enroUees    who    were 
born  on  or  prior  to  and  were  living  on  the 
date  of  this  Act    (2)   by  adding  the  names 
of  persons  who  were  eligible  for  enrollment 
on  the  May  20,  1960  roU,  but  were  not  en- 
rolled, and  their  chUdren,  if  they  were  living 
on  the  date  of  thU  Act.  and  (3)  by  deleting 
the  names  of  persons  who  were  deceased  on 
the  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Kiowa.  Comanche,  and  Apache 
Tribes  or  their  authorized  representatives 
shall  prescribe  a  date  by  which  evidence  of 
eligibility  for  enrollment  must  be  submitted. 

(c)  The  cost  of  bringing  such  roU  ciur- 
rent,  and  the  cost  of  making  the  per  capita 
distribution,  shaU  be  paid  by  appropriate 
withdrawals  from  funds  on  deposit  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  said 
tribes  in  such  amounts  as  the  tribes  and 
the  Secretary  may  approve,  and  not  out  of 
said  Judgment  and  interest  thereon. 

(d)  On  approval  of  the  roU  by  the  Secre- 
tary, payment  shall  be  made  directly  to  each 
enroUee,  or  his  heirs  or  legatees  upon  proof 
of  death  and  inheritance  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  whose  findings  shaU  be  final  and 
conclusive,  except  that  a  share  or  interest 
therein  payable  to  a  person  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  or  to  a  person  under  legal  dis- 
ability fahall  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
such  procedure  as  the  Secretary,  with  the 
advice  of  the  tribes,  determines  appropriate 
to  protect  his  best  interests. 

(e)  Funds  distributed  per  capita  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shaU  not  be  subject  to  Federal 
or  state  Income  taxes. 


page  1.  line  7.  after  the  word  "tribe"  in- 
sert "recognized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior";  in  line  8,  after  the  word  "trib- 
al", strike  out  "corporation,"  and  insert 
"corporation  established  piirsuant  to  the 
Indian   Reorganization   Act    (25    U.S.C. 
477)  ••;  in  line  11,  after  the  word  "reserva- 
tion" insert  "as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  use  of  the  tribe 
or  its  members.  Such  loans  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Interest  rate  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 307(a)  of  said  Act  as  now  or  here- 
after amended,  and  shall  be  limited  to 
such  Indian  tribes  or  tribal  corporations 
as  have  reasonable  prospects  of  success 
in  their  proposed  operations  and  as  are 
imable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  else- 
where at  reasonable  rates  and  terms  to 
finance  the  purposes  authorized  in  this 
Act.";  on  page  2,  line  11,  after  the  word 
"taken"  insert  "by  the  United  States": 
in  line  12,  after  the  word  "in"  strike  out 
"trust,  and  the  income  therefrom  shall 
not  be  subject  to  taxation."  and  insert 
"trust  for  the  tribe  or  tribal  corpora- 
tion."; in  line  15,  after  the  word  "Act" 
strike  out  "may";  in  the  same  line,  after 
"(1)"  insert  "may";   in  line  17,  after 
"(2)"  insert  "may";  and  in  line  20.  after 
"(3)"  insert  "shall";  so  as  to  make  the 

bill  read: 

s.   2401 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


LOANS     TO     INDIAN     TRIBES     AND 
TRIBAL   CORPORATIONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2401)  to  provide  for  loans  to 
Indian  tribes  and  tribal  corporations  and 
for  other  purposes  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  amendments  on 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to  make  loans 
from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  Di- 
rect Loan  Account  created  by  section  338(c) 
of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Act  of   1961,  as  amended   (7  U.S.C. 
1988(c)),  to  any  Indian  tribe  recognized  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  tribal  corpo- 
ration established  pursuant   to  the  Indian 
Reorganization   Act    (25   U.S.C.  477),   which 
does  not  have  adequate  uncommitted  funds, 
to  acquire  lands  or  Interests  therein  witloln 
the  tribe's  reservation  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  use  of  the  tribe 
or  its  members.  Such  loans  will  be  subject  to 
the  Interest  rate  provisions  of  section  307(a) 
of  said  Act  as  now  or  hereafter  amended,  and 
shall    be   limited    to   such   Indian   tribes   or 
tribal  corporations  as  have  reasonable  pros- 
pects of  success  m  their  proposed  operations 
and  as  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit 
elsewhere  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms  to 
finance  the  purposes  authorized  in  this  Act. 
Sec.  2.  Title  to  land  acquired  by  a  tribe  or 
tribal  corporation   with  a   loan  made   pur- 
suant to  this  Act  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be  taken  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  tribe  or  tribal 
corporation. 

Sec.  3.  A  tribe  or  tribal  corporation  to 
which  a  loan  Is  made  pursuant  to  this  Act 
( 1 )  may  waive  In  writing  any  Immunity  from 
suit  or  Uabillty  which  It  may  possess.  (2) 
may  mortgage  or  otherwise  hypothecate  trust 
or  restricted  property  if  (a)  authorized  by 
its  constitution  or  charter  or  by  a  tribal  ref- 
erendum, and  (b)  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  (3)  shaU  comply  with 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  connection  with  such 

loans.  ^^  . 

Sec  4.  Trust  or  restricted  tribal  or  tribal 
corporation  property  mortgaged  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  bo  subject  to  foreclosure  and 
sale  or  conveyance  In  lieu  of  foreclosure  free 
of  such  trust  or  restrictions  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  In  which  the  prop- 
erty Is  located. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  such  rules  and  regulations, 
prescribe  the  tcrma  and  conditions  for  mak- 
ing loans  and  for  taking  security  Instru- 
ments and  agreements,  and  to  make  such 


26336 
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were  agreed  to. 
dered  to  be  engrossed 
was  read  the  third 


OUAM  REHABILITA- 
ACT 


to  consider  the 

unend  the  act  entitled 

for  the  rehabilitation 

other  purposes"  which 

from  the  Committee 

Insular   ASalrs   with 

)age  1,  line  5,  after  the 

strike   out   "'$75,000.- 

"  •$75,000,000',  and  by 

'1973'  and  Inserting  in 

(ate  '1978'.";  and  after 

section,  as  follows: 

further  amended  by  In- 

paragraph  of  section  3, 

^e  date  "June  30,  1968." 

"with    respect   to 

or  prior  to  that  date, 

of  thirty  years  from  the 

transfer  with  respect  to 

aiter  that  date." 


lani  [uage : 
(n 


lie  bill  read: 

}.  3072 


the  Senate  and  House  of 
the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreis  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  N  tvember  4,  1863  (T7  SUt. 
by  deleting  "$4S,000,000" 
tmd  inserting  In  l.eu  thereof  "175,000,000". 
and  by  deleting  th  9  date  "1973"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  t  ae  date  "1978". 

Sac.  2.  Said  Act    la  further  amended  by 
Inserting  In  the  fli  it  paragraph  of  section  3, 


the  date  "June  30,  1968." 


the    following    lan{uage:    "with    respect   to 


sums  transferred 
and  over  a  period 
date  of  each  sucti 


in  or  prior  to  that  date, 
of  thirty  years  from  the 
transfer  with  respect  to 


sums  transferred  a;  ter  that  date", 


amendmei  its  were  agreed  to. 

qrdered  to  be  engrossed 
was  read  the  third 


read  ng 


The 

The  bill  was 
for  a  third 
time,  and  passed 

Mr.  MAN 
imanimous  consent 
the  Record  an 
(No.  1509).  exp 
the  bill. 

There  being 
was  ordered  to 
as  follows: 


.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

to  have  printed  in 

(  xcerpt  from  the  report 

lining  the  purposes  of 


n» 


ptnu  osB  or  bili. 


The  purpose  of 
to  Ouam 
rehabilitation  of 
American  terrltor} 
enemy  conquest, 
in  World  War  U, 
the  ravages  of 
bill  would 
Ing  the  act  of 
to  Increase  the 
in  It  to  •75  mllUon 


Earlier  this  year 
terlor  Committee 
dick.  Moss,  and 
proprlate   staff 
Ouam  and  the 
of  which  Ouam 
but  not  politically 
had   firsthand 
progress  already 
RehabUltatlon 
the  additional 
iaed  by  S.  3072. 


Ac 


objection,  the  excerpt 
printed  in  the  Record, 


3072  Is  to  make  available 

additional  funds  to  complete  the 

he  public  sector  of  this 

from  the  devastation  of 

( ccupation,  and  liberation 

and,  more  recently,  from 

typt  xins  m  1962  and  1963.  The 

accompl  sb  this  purpose  by  amend- 

Novetnber  4,  1963  (77  Stat.  302) 

million  celling  provided 


Hi 


BACKoaoxr  m  or  legislation 


a  task  force  from  the  In- 
donslstlng  of  Senators  Bur- 
Mi  tcalf,  accompanied  by  ap- 
>  a  field  Inspection  of 
Tntst  Territory  of  the  Pacific, 
a  center,  geographically 
The  committee  task  force 
op|>ortunlty   to   observe   the 
under  the  1963  Ouam 
and  the  urgent  need  for 
fu4ds  that  would  be  autbor- 


nade 


AU  In  all,  31  of  the  original  50  projects  con- 
templated under  the  1969  Ouam  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  have  been  completed  and  all  but 
two  of  the  50  will  have  been  funded  when 
funds  for  flacal  year  1969  are  appropriated. 
Funds  for  the  remaining  two  projects  wUl  be 
obtained  from  the  less  than  $3  mllUon  now 
left  from  the  original  $46  million  authorlaa- 
tlon. 

Baaed  on  personal  observation,  the  com- 
mittee concurs  In  the  following  statement 
in  the  report  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior: 

"We  are  pletwed  that  Ouam  has  demon- 
strated that  It  has  used  the  funds  granted 
wisely  and  well.  Members  of  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AlTalrs,  in  a  visit  to  Ouam  in  January 
of  this  year,  were  able  to  see  the  fine  public 
facilities  already  built  or  being  built,  includ- 
ing the  new  Oeorge  Washington  High  School 
and  the  much  needed  civilian  air  terminal.'' 

However,  although  much  has  been  done, 
much  remains  to  be  done,  if  the  85,000  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  Ouam  are  to  have  the  kind 
of  American  community  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  most  of  us  want  for  thU  outpost 
of  American  democracy  on  the  edge  of  the 
Asian  Continent. 

The  projects  for  which  authorization  is 
provided  in  S.  3072  and  those  already  com- 
pleted or  under  construction  are  listed  In  the 
iq>pendlz  to  the  report  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment set  forth  in  full  in  this  report. 
These  projects  will  provide  the  necessary 
new  and  modem  school  plants,  water  and 
sewer  systems,  public  utilities,  and  commer- 
cial and  industrial  facilities  which  Ouam 
must  have  in  order  to  meet  the  expanding 
civilian  and  military  population  demands 
along  with  a  potentially  booming  tourist 
program. 

SUBSTANTIAL  PABTS  TO  BE  REPAID  IN  riTLL 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  a  substantial  part — some  63  per- 
cent— of  the  funds  involved  in  the  rehabili- 
tation legislation  are  in  the  nature  of  loans, 
and  will  be  repaid  In  full,  with  interest.  For 
example: 

1.  Funds  appropriated  under  section  2  of 
the  1963  act  for  water,  power  and  telephone 
projects  are  to  be  repaid  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
100  percent. 

2.  The  same  is  true  of  funds  appropriated 
under  section  2  for  use  by  the  government  of 
Ouam  as  matching  funds  to  allow  Guam  to 
qualify  for  participation  in  Federal  programs 
requiring  State  or  local  contribution. 

3.  Fifty  percent  of  all  other  funds  as  paid 
imder  section  2  are  repaid  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

By  the  time  the  entire  fund  has  been 
trtillzed  under  the  existing  845  million  au- 
thorization, the  repayable  share  will  total 
$28.5  million.  The  additional  $30  million  au- 
thorization provided  in  S.  3072  would  be 
subject  to  a  similar  ratio  of  repayment. 

COMUrrTEX  amenduents 
The  committee  adopted  the  amendments 
recommended  by  the  Interior  Department  in 
its  report  and  by  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Harry  Anderson,  in  his  appearance  before  the 
committee  during  its  public  hearings  on 
S.  3072. 

One  of  these  amendments  extends  the 
period  for  payments  of  cash  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  Guam  from  Jime  30,  1973, 
to  June  30,  1978.  This  Is  a  technical  amend- 
ment which  will  enable  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  defer  cash  paymente  under  this  au- 
thorization until  the  time  they  are  actually 
needed  by  the  government  of  Ouam  for  pay- 
ments to  construction  contractors.  Without 
this  amendment,  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
government  of  Guam  could  receive  money 
from  the  Federal  Government  at  least  2  years 
before  it  actually  needed  such  funds. 

The  other  amendment  is  to  Insure  that  the 
government  of  Ouam  In  each  instance  Is 
given  a  full  30  years  to  pay  back  specific 
loans  received  under  this  authorization. 
PubUc  Law  88-170  requires  that  loans  made 


to  Ouam  pursuant  to  Its  provisions  be  re- 
paid over  a  30-y«ar  period  beginning  June 
30,  1968.  Since  payments  involving  loans  will 
be  made  to  Ouam  from  time  to  time  after 
June  30  1908,  and  until  1978,  the  commit- 
tee believes  that  the  measure  should  be 
amended  to  give  Ouam  a  30-year  repay- 
ment period  in  connection  with  each  loan. 
The  repayment  provision  would  commence, 
in  each  Instance,  on  the  date  of  a  payment 
to  Guam  that  Involves  reimbursable  amounts. 
The  elected  Representative  in  Washington 
of  the  people  of  Ouam,  Hon.  Antonio  B. 
Won  Pat,  accepted  these  amendments  on 
behalf  of  the  territory. 

COMMITTIB   RECOMMENDATION 

Enactment  of  8.  3072  will  serve  to  dem- 
onstrate the  continuing  support  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  the  serious  efforts  the 
people  of  Ouam  themselves  have  been  mak- 
ing, through  the  rehabilitation  program  and 
otherwise,  not  only  to  replace  and  rebuild. 
but  to  create  now  and  for  the  future  an 
Improved,  modern  American  community 
suited  to  the  needs  of  all  of  its  people. 

The  committee  recommends  passage  of  ttils 
measure. 


JUDGMENT  IN  FAVOR  OP  THE  CON- 
FEDERATED TRIBES  OP  THE  COL- 
VILLE  RESERVATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3420)  to  authorize  a  per  capita 
distribution  of  $550  from  funds  arising 
from  a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  the  Colville  Reserva- 
tion which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs with  an  amendment  on  page  2,  line 
6,  after  the  word  "thereon."  strike  out 
"may  be  used,  advanced,  expended,  de- 
posited. Invested  or  reinvested  for  any 
purposes  that  are  authorized  by  the 
tribal  governing  body  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior."  and  in- 
sert "shall  be  combined  and  distributed 
wltii  any  other  tribal  fimds  that  may 
hereafter  become  available  for  per  capita 
distribution.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

S.  3420 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  funds 
which  have  been  or  may  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  dated 
September  7,  1967,  In  dockets  numbered  181- 
A  and  181-B,  and  the  Interest  on  said  funds, 
after  payment  of  attorney  fees  and  expenses, 
shall  be  credited  to  the  account  of  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  the  Colville  Reservation 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  make  a  per  capita  dis- 
tribution from  such  funds  of  a  sum  no  more 
than  $550.  to  the  extent  that  such  funds  are 
available,  to  each  person  born  0:1  or  prior  10 
and  living  on  the  date  of  this  Act  who  meet.'? 
the  requirements  for  membership  in  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  the  Colville  Reservatlc. 
The  balance  of  such  funds,  and  the  interct' 
thereon,  shall  be  combined  and  distributed 
with  any  other  tribal  funds  that  may  here- 
after become  available  for  per  capita  dis- 
tribution. 

Sec.  2.  Sums  payable  to  persons  or  their 
heirs  or  legatees  who  are  less  than  twenty-one 
years  of  age  or  who  are  under  a  legal  dis- 
ability shall  be  paid  lu  accordance  with  such 
procedure  as  the  Secretary,  after  co'-su'.tatlon 
with  the  tribal  governing  body,  determines 
will  adequately  protect  their  best  iiiteresis. 

Sec.  3.  The  funds  distributed  iinU?r  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  subject  to 
Federal  or  State  income  taxes. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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J£i^iMM«.ttoh.v.prlnK<lB.U»    Ho^  on  the  i^nm«t  ol  the  HouM    "'^stenNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
SIS  an  eicerpt  from  the  report  <N0.     to  the  bill  (8.  32»S)  •?  »"'»°™' .SyS,    ,„  importent  and  ler-reschlng  bill.  It  1« 

^^^j^^^^'^x.  SSrSisii'b!  is^cccsr-r'u^r^^ 

i-.S^"'^"""'"'"""'"^-  SnC*^f^C'l^^"sS'"t;  ST'noT.i'S.rS^Spee'-^JS 

FCEFoa.  "°°    !2i     VL^iSoriMd     personnel  reference  to  planes,  submarines,  or  any 

The  purpoi^  of  8. 34110.  Introduced  by  Sen-  Prescribe     the     ^^J^^rvfofSSi  items  of  that  kind  that  was  not  already 

ator  jacSbTat  the  request  of  the  Colville  strength  of  th«?«l««i«Si?Sd  Forces  in  the  bill  In  some  amount  when  it  passed 

TObes,  is  to  authorize  a  $550  per  capita  du-  Reserve  component  of  ^_«^^rmed  For^^            senate.  This  is  a  unanimous  report 

Sbut ion  among  the  Indians  f'om  »  <5i«^  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unaiilmous  ^« /f  "^'^  ^^  ^Q^ked  oura  good  bill 

Judgment   recovered   by   the   Confederated  consent  lor  the  present  consideration  of  JfJ/m^'^ord  way  carries  the  expres- 

Tribes.  jj^g  report.  sions  of  the  Senate. 

"^^       .    .«„  fn»r,rt   in  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re-                President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

H  "^^jN^^^sf  A^d  isT-B  '^at  idditfonai  port  wlU  be  read  for  the  information  of  ^^^  ^  i^^t  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

c^oe^Won  was  due  the  Colville  Indians  the  Senate.                                                     ^  a  tabulation  comparing  the  author^- 

for  land  in  the  northern  part  of  their  reserva-  The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report,  ^^q^  amounts  as  requested  by  the  De- 

tion  acquired  by  the  United  States  in  1891.  ^p^j.  conference  report,  see  House  pro-  partment  of  Defense,  as  passed  by  the 

Also,  the  united  States  violated  its  fiduciary  ^^^^^-^    ^j    September    10.    1968,    pp.  Senate,  as  passed  by  the  House,  and  as 

responsibilities  in  the  manapment  and  sale  26196-26200.  CoHGRESSiONAL  RECORD.)  agreed  to  in  conference. 

of  land  in  tb«  southern  partof  the  reserva-  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there        There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 

*'°^rS;^i«.onTwax1id'^thft'Ss  2^5  ob^tionT  the  present  consideration  tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

mSon^??^  deduction  of  attorney  fees,  the  ^j  the  report?  R^^O""'  ^^  follows. 

in^x^teW  $l*SlllU''whiCh^hey^^h'1o        ^^^^^^,  oF  AISJIONS  TO  AUTHORIZE  APPROPBIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1969  FOR  PROCUREMENT  OF  AIRCRAFT, 
S?rSS^oit  U>  To?Ve  enrolleis.  Under        S"""*"'         jl^.us.  AND  NAVAL  VESSELS,  AND  RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST.  AND  EVALUATION 

a  provision  carried  In  each  annual  approprl-  j,tle  i_pr0CUREMENT 

atlons  act  for  the  Department  of  thelnterlor,  ^^^^^^^  ^,  ^^„^^| 

appropriations  to  pay  Indian  claims  Judg-  J , 

menu  cannot  be  expended  untU  »""  1««*^; ^  Authorization        Reported  by        Passed  House         Conference 

latlon   has   been   enacted  setting   lortn   tno  requested       Senate  committee 

Dtmxjses  for  which  the  funds  may  be  used. _ 

The  enactment  of  S.  3420  will  provide  such 

leslslatlon.  Aircralt:                                                                               735447              735,447              735,447                735,447 

A*  th«  t\r«w«nt  time  there  are  approximately  Army...-..-  -.------ 2  782' 788  2  556.988  2,556.988  2,406,988 

5,1^  enrSi^meni^r;of"hecoieviiie  Tribes.       r?or^.^"r."•.^:'!::::::::::::::::::":■-:■■-"      ^imiioo       5:212:000       5.212.000        5,212,000 

The  $650  per  capita  payment  authorized  by      Missiles:  ,    qkg  140  956  140  956. 140  956. 140 

S  3420  Will  not  completely  exhaust  all  of  the  Army l^^■2n  m,2\2  848.212  848,212 

Kxs.s^:;^4';f^:f^   S^-;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;  ..jii   -ii   tii    iMM 

plus  interest,  as  may  remain  following  the     Naval  vessels:  Navy,.^ I,7l2.ooo  i.//3,euu  i,»  . 

payment  authorized  by  the  bill  vinu  be  made      Tracked  combat  vehicte:  jgg  „6  299.426  299.426  299,426 

^Subie  to  the  tribes  for  inclusion  in  the      *',7>vc-o}pi i:::"::::::::::":::::        loisoo         io.8oo         '°.8«'         '°-«°° 

next  per  capita  payment  made  from  Income  ,.  ^9  su         ulislii         13  761,013  13,832,013 

derived  from  the  sale  of  timber  assets  or  other  Procurement  total.. 1«.369,613         i4,i<!b,jii         u,/oi,»» 

There   Is  no  provision   for  programing  of  t,jle  ll-RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST.  AND  EVALUATION 

any  part  of  the  judgment  fund  primarily  be- ^ ___ ■ 

cause  of  pending  termination  legislation,  and  i,66l,900  1,612,043  l^l\-^  l'5U??? 

the  only  reason  for  any  c„,70veroy^ese  Ar-y.     .^^..^.^.^.j^-.-..-----------::^  ^:,«  ,3.  2  2^.067  .lU^  ^f^l^ 

funds  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  exact  number  ^^^^^^ ^imew  487522  487:522  487.522 

of  participants  in  the  award  and  the  fact  tnai  Defense  agencies 125000  12l'250  50,000 

aU  deductions  have  not  been  made  from  the  Emergency  fund ; ! : — — — ,  ,„ 

W.6  Dillon  credited  to  the  trtbee.  ^^,^, 8,015,439  7.875,476  7,865,951  7.793.737 

cx>MurrrEE  amindmcnt ■ ^  — — 

As  introduced,  the  bUl  provided  that  any  SUMMARY     ^ 

residual  funds  that  might  remain  after  the ^ -  71717, 

8560  per  capita  dUtrlbutlon  could  be  used  14.369. 613         14.126.313         l|.I61,013  liH?-Sll 

?SanrpuriLe  authorized  by  the  tribal  gov-   pi^^rt^jV;.;-;^^;^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::.      8:015,439      7,875,476      7.875.951 7^793^ 

ernlng  body  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  22  385  052         22  001,789         21.626.964  21,625,750 

of  the  Interior.  The  tribe  has  no  plan  to  use  Total ..--., -•--- "•'°'''  2r 341  738    

?he  fuXf^  any  purpose  other  than  dis-      Senate  total  after  Wlfams"  amendment 2Lm^u^ . 

trlbuUon  to  its  membership  and,  therefore,      u_4-«„  fv./. 

romTfU'^Sai^e^soi^rcraSriiiTe^Sd  S  Sl.O^^TsTo^  ^is  is  S759  302  -  differs  from  the  bUl  as  It  passed  the  Sen- 

out  to  the  members  when  another  per  capita  OOO  less  than  the  ^^^.^^^^gj^^jj  ^^  ^^The  House  bill  included  $39.3  million 

distribution  is  made.  ^^f^^lZ  iT  reoJrtSi  bl  the  ^nSI  for  the  procurement  of  spare  parts  for 

'^                      ,^  ?.^mu^  Si  iSl   services  SxUer  nuclear-cowered  carriers  of  the  Mmtts 

NO  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  wiU  arise  f°«^i^„^"  J^^^^flJ^^Mnentoent  class.  Because  these  ships  will  have  only 

from  the  passage  of  s.  3420.  Sf  thlseSS  ^Sator  TrorS^Sare  two  reactors  instead  of  the  eight  re- 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that  [VwilSbI.  another  $660,000,000  was  actors  of  the  nucleax-poweredc^er 

concludes  the  can  Of  the  calendar.  ~ -e -n^^^^^^^^  ^rf^SpUralaS  SfficS 
a^SXt  1  $SS  012.000  more  than  the  in    operating    capacity.    Ordertog    thj 

MILITARY      PROCUREMENT      AOT)  |e„ate  biU  after  adoption  of  the  WUUams  ?|^«  P^^ucU  is  tS^m^t  eSJ^cS 

PERSONNEL  STRENGTH  AUTHOR-  amendment,    but    that    the    conference  beir^  constructed  is  ttie  most  !?°^^^~ 

^Sn    1969-CONFERENCE  RE-  ^^endaWon  retains  more  than  haJf  metJiod  of  procurement  «id  th^Senate 

PORT  ;?The  reduction  proposed  by  the  senator  ^fi^^^^^SSn 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  from  Delaware  and  approved  by  the  si^i^U^^^^^J^i  i^duded  $183.6  million 

a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference  Senate. 
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for  the  procuren  lent  of  four  ftutt-de- 
ployment  ioglstlc  ^Ips  that  have  be- 
come known  as  lIDL's.  The  House  bill 
deleted  this  authoi  ization.  After  a  detail- 
ed discussion  of  tl  te  merits  of  construct- 
ing this  new  clais  of  ships,  Including 
the  very  stringent  financial  limitations 
that  must  be  imp<  sed  this  year,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  thtt  this  authorization 
would  be  deferred  without  prejudice  and 
consequently  that  this  $183.6  million  In 
authorization  shoi  ild  be  omitted  now. 

For  the  procure  nent  of  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  sdrcra  t  the  conference  rec- 
ommendati(Mi  Is  ilSO  million  less  thtm 
the  amount  autli  arlzed  by  the  Senate. 
The  conferees  ui  derstand  that  slightly 
more  than  $150  n  llllon  Is  available  from 
unobligated  appn  iprlatlcms  for  the  can- 
celed F-lllB  alnraft  program  and  the 
expectation  Is  thi  t  this  $150  million  can 
be  applied  to  the  procurement  require- 
ments of  fiscal  y  sar  1969,  making  pos- 
sible this  $150  m  Ulon  reduction  in  au- 
thorization. 

For  -research  and  development  the 
Senate*  "CommltU  e  on  Armed  Services 
had  recommendet  a  3-percent  reduction 
in  the  amounts  bo  be  authorized.  The 
specific  areas  agiinst  which  this  3-per- 
cent reduction  w  >uld  be  applied  would 
have  been  identil  ed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  In  ontrast  the  House  had 
made  specifically  identified  reductions. 
The  conferees  resommend  a  total  au- 
thorization for  res  sarch  and  development 
of  $7,793,737,000.  Fhls  is  $81,739,000  less 
than  the  recomm<  ndations  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Ar  ned  Services  and  $72,- 
214,000  below  the  amount  in  the  House 
bill. 

For  the  Army's  research  and  develop- 
ment program,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
total  I  have  refer  ed  to  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  the  c  >nferees  concurred  in 
specific  House  re<  luctlons  of  $10  million 
to  be  accomplished  in  military  sciences 
and  $20  million  o  be  accomplished  in 
the  management  i  md  support  budget  ac- 
tivity. An  additlo  lal  $20  million  reduc- 
tion is  intended  tc  be  accomplished  from 
other  budget  activ  ties  that  include  funds 
for  management  i  ind  support  effort. 

Within  the  resc  arch  and  development 
appropriation  for  the  Navy  and  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  the  con  terees  recommend  that 
$170  million  be  a^  allable  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  deve  opment  of  the  VFX-1 
aircraft  that  will  te  the  replacement  for 
the  canceled  F-111 B. 

For  the  Defense  emergency  fund  for 
research  and  development  the  Senate 
committee  had  recommended  $121,250,- 
000.  The  House  b  11  deleted  the  author- 
ization for  such  ai  i  emergency  fund.  The 
Department  of  Eefense  indicated  that 
this  fund  has  betn  a  key  factor  in  re- 
sponding to  urgent  research  and  devel. 
Southeast  Asia.  The 
conferees  have  agk-eed  to  recommend  an 
authorization  of  $50  million  for  the 
emergency  fund. 

On  title  in,  reliting  to  the  authorized 
strength  for  the  Selected  Reserve,  the 
only  difference  between  the  conference 


recommendation 


md  the  Senate  bill  is 


that  the  prescribe  i  strength  for  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  the  Navy  is  increased 
by  3,000,  from  i;  5,407  to  128,407.  The 
conferees  were  in  Termed  that  the  Navy 
computes  its  requirement  for  the  drill 


pay  strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  as 
139,000,  about  13,000  more  than  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  approved.  An 
Increase  of  13,000  could  not  be  accom- 
plished within  fiscal  year  1969,  but  it 
may  be  possible  to  add  3,000  during  this 
fiscal  year.  The  Senate  conferees  receded 
on  this  item. 

The  House  bill  extended  for  1  year  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  order  the 
Ready  Reserve  to  active  duty.  Similar  au- 
thority that  was  contained  in  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  year  1961 
expired  on  June  30,  1968.  This  was  the 
authority  that  the  President  used  in 
ordering  certain  members  of  the  Reserve 
to  active  duty  following  the  Ptiebto  crisis. 
The  conferees  believe  that  continued  ex- 
istence of  this  authority  is  important  and 
the  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  its  inclu- 
sion in  this  bill. 

GENERAL   PKOVISIONS 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  con- 
tained language  adopted  as  a  floor 
amendment  that  would  require  prefer- 
ence in  Defense  contract  awards  for  con- 
tractors who  agree  to  hire  and  train 
unemployed  or  low-income  persons  in 
carrying  out  the  contract. 

The  Department  of  Defense  urged  the 
conferees  to  eliminate  this  provision  be- 
cause of  the  Department's  opinion  that 
the  programs  it  is  now  pursuing  in  this 
area  should  be  tried  and  evaluated  be- 
fore enactment  of  additional  authority. 
The  Department  also  indicated  that  for 
a  firm  to  be  eligible  under  current  pro- 
grams of  set-asides  for  contractors  who 
will  employ  disadvantaged  persons  from 
concentrated  sections  of  unemployment 
or  underemplo3rment,  the  organization 
does  not  have  to  be  within  the  confines  of 
a  designated  area  so  long  as  it  is  near 
enough  in  terms  of  time.  cost,  and  trans- 
portation to  be  reasonably  accessible  to 
persons  from  such  areas.  The  Senate 
provision  was  deleted  by  the  conferees. 

The  House  bill  had  contained  a  pro- 
vision requiring  that  preference  be  given 
in  the  award  of  contrsu:ts  to  commercial 
airlift  for  the  Armed  Forces  to  con- 
tractors with  turbine -powered  aircraft. 
In  many  uses  turbine-powered  aircraft  is 
preferable  to  propeller-driven  aircraft. 
Modernization  is  a  desirable  objective 
here,  but  the  Senate  conferees  were  re- 
luctant to  agree  to  a  provision  that  would 
have  caused  an  increased  cost  for  the 
procurement  of  commercial  airlift  .  :thin 
the  United  States  during  fiscal  year  1969 
and  they  were  also  concerned  that  the 
contractors  have  adequate,  imambiguous 
notice  that  preference  would  be  given 
to  those  competitiors  having  turbine- 
powered  aircraft.  Following  a  lengthy 
and  detailed  discussion  of  the  subject  the 
conferees  have  agreed  to  recommend  a 
provision  to  the  effect  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble the  Department  of  Defense  should 
modernize  the  contract  commercial  air- 
lift surfaces  provided  to  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  House  bill  had  contained  a  pro- 
vision requiring  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  sell  surplus  and  obsolete  mili- 
tary equipment  to  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  and  firefightlng  agencies 
upon  a  request  and  certification  by  the 
Oovemor    or    his    designee    that    the 


amount  and  type  of  equipment  re- 
quested were  necessary  for  the  operation 
of  the  law-enforcement  or  firefightlng 
agency.  Although  such  items  as  weapons 
and  small  arms  ammunition  could  once 
be  purchased  by  State  and  local  police 
and  flreflghting  agencies  from  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  stopped 
the  sale  of  surplus  property  having 
leUial  characteristics  to  State  agencies 
in  1965.  Since  that  time  the  Government 
has  incurred  expense  In  the  disposal  of 
surplus  weapons  that  were  in  demand  by 
local  law-enforcement  agencies. 

The  conferees  were  agreed  that  there 
should  be  safeguards  on  the  procedures 
by  which  lethal  eqtiipment  could  be 
made  available  to  local  law  enforcement 
and  flreflghting  agencies.  The  House 
provision  was  modified  to  convert  it 
from  a  mandatory  to  a  permissive  au- 
thority and  to  limit  the  Idnds  of  items 
that  could  be  sold  to  the  local  agencies. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  section  of 
the  bill  limits  these  items  to,  first  pis- 
tols; second,  revolvers;  third,  shotguns; 
fourth,  rifles  of  a  caliber  not  exceeding 
.30;  fifth,  ammunition  for  these  fire- 
arms; sixth,  gas  masks;  and  seventh. 
protective  body  armor  that  are  suitable 
for  use  in  carrying  out  law-enforcement 
and  flreflghting  activities.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  must  prescribe  the  form  and 
manner  of  the  request  to  be  made  for 
such  property  and  the  Governor  or  a 
State  official  designated  by  him  must 
certify  that  the  requested  equipment  is 
necessary  and  suitable  for  the  operation 
of  the  requesting  agency. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  section 
that  would  prohibit  the  purchase,  hire. 
or  other  acquisition  of  buses  manufac- 
tured outside  the  United  States  except 
as  such  actions  may  be  authorized  by 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  assure  that  this  requirement  will  not 
result  in  uneconomical  procurement  or 
one  that  would  adversely  affect  the  na- 
tional interests  of  the  United  States.  Tlie 
Senate  conferees  were  informed  that 
this  amendment  was  adopted  to  encour- 
age the  use  in  the  Far  East  of  buses 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  The 
Senate  conferees  agreed  to  the  Inclusion 
of  this  provision. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision 
that  adds  to  the  existing  law  prescribing 
how  certain  contract  negotiations  are 
to  be  conducted,  a  requirement  that  in 
considering  proposals  on  negotiated  pro- 
curements the  military  departments  will 
have  to  consider  at  least  the  ceiling  prices 
pro(>osed  by  all  qualified  bidders.  This 
section  apparently  is  intended  to  avoid 
a  recurrence  of  the  procurement  pro- 
cedure followed  on  M-16  rifies  in  which 
instance  the  price  proposals  from  all  four 
qualified  bidders  were  not  considered 
This  provision  was  agreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate conferees,  but  until  legislation  on  this 
subject  has  been  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress It  is  not  intended  that  this  lan- 
guage will  operate  to  require  the  selec- 
tion of  architectural  and  engineering 
firms  on  the  basis  of  price  quotations.  I 
understand  that  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  is  considering 
whether  there  should  be  a  change  in  the 
law  on  this  subject  as  recommended  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 
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Another  provision  of  the  House  version 
of  this  bill  would  have  designated  one 
of  the  seven  authorized  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  Defense  as  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs  and  it 
would  also  have  created  the  statutory  po- 
sition of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Dental  Affairs.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  strongly  opposed  this  provi- 
sion because  of  his  view  that  it  would  im- 
pair the  organizational  flexibility  that 
now  exists  and  that  it  would  diminish  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  manage  the 
Department.  This  section  was  eliminated 
by  the  conferees  but  there  was  agreement 
among  all  the  conferees  that  we  were 
united  in  our  desire  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance we  attach  to  the  health  and 
medical  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  our  desire  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  continue  to  respond  to 
the  health  requirements  of  the  Armed 
Forces  with  the  organizational  arrange- 
ments and  responsible  persons  having 
the  authority  they  need  to  function  ef- 
fectively. In  short,  there  is  no  require- 
ment that  there  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health  Affairs,  but  the  conferees 
desire  that  special  attention  and  inter- 
est be  devoted  to  Defense  health  needs. 
A  related  subject  is  the  inclusion  in 
the  statement  of  managers  of  language 
expressing  concern  about  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Interdepartmental  Commit- 
tee on  Federal  Medical  Affairs  if  such 
Committee    should    attempt   to    dictate 
the  health  and  medical  activities  to  be 
conducted  within  the  Department  or  to 
attempt  to  control  the  procurement  or 
assignment  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  responsible  for  providing  health 
care.    The   conferees   are   in   complete 
agreement  in  emphasizing  their  intent 
that  the  procurement  and  assignment 
of  military  medical  personnel  not  be  sub- 
ject to  direction  by  officials  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  who  are  outside  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
a  member  of  the  conference  committee 
on  S.  3293,  the  military  procurement 
bill,  signed  the  conference  report  and  fa- 
vor passage  of  the  bill. 

This  is  a  soimd  piece  of  legislation, 
however,  it  does  not  contain  some  im- 
portant things  which  I  feel  are  importamt 
and  should  be  pointed  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  It  is  vital  that  these 
matters  be  corrected  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve our  national  security. 

As  a  member  of  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  participated  in  the 
hearings  this  year  into  the  growing  So- 
viet naval  threat  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  plans  to  counter  it  now  and  in 
the  years  sihead.  Most  of  the  testimony 
on  this  subject  was  highly  classified  but 
the  overall  conclusion  I  reached  from 
what  I  heard  was  just  plain  shocking. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  gross- 
ly underestimated  the  Soviet  capability 
to  develop  and  build  advanced  nuclear 
submarines  while  we  have  basked  in  the 
sunlight  of  a  Pentagon  propaganda  bar- 
rage about  how  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  have  "too  much  defense".  While  the 
Soviets  have  given  high  national  priority 
to  building  and  improving  their  nuclear 
submarine  force,  our  Defense  Depart- 
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ment  "Systems  Analysts"  have  been  mak- 
ing "paper  studies"  that  showed  that 
our  antisubmarine  forces  were  more  than 
adequate  to  cope  with  the  Soviet  sub- 
marine threat. 

The  hearings  this  year  clearly  brought 
out  that  this  coimtry's  capability  to  cope 
with  the  Soviet  submarine  threat  In  time 
of  war  has  been  weakened  by  the  policies 
of  those  In  charge  of  the  Pentagon  over 
the  past  IV2  years.  While  the  Soviets 
have  been  increasing  the  nimiber  and 
capability  of  their  submarines,  we  have 
been  building  submarines  of  a  basic  de- 
sign developed  In  the  1950'b  and  there 
have  been  too  few  of  these  built. 

The  Pentagon  planners  have  in  recent 
years  been  steadily  reducing  the  number 
of  new  nuclear  attack  submarines  they 
request  from  six  a  year  in  fiscal  years 
1964  through  1966  to  five  in  1967.  three 
in  1968  and  two  this  fiscal  year  1969.  The 
plan  they  have  submitted  to  Congress 
calls  for  stopping  building  nuclear  sub- 
marines after  two  more  in  fiscal  year 
1970.  This  situation  is  absolutely  absurd 
in  the  face  of  what  the  Soviets  are  doing. 
On  top  of  this,  the  Pentagon  planners 
have  announced  that  they  are  consider- 
tag  termination  of  the  new  design  elec- 
tric drive  submarine  authorized  laist 
year.  The  conference  report  makes  it 
clear  that  Congress  wants  that  sub- 
marine built  as  soon  as  possible.  I  call 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  resolve 
this  question  quickly  and  get  on  with 
building  this  vital  ship. 

Further,  nuclear  powered  surface  war- 
ships— nuclear  aircraft  carriers  and  nu- 
clear escorts — with  their  long  endurance 
at  high  speed  will  have  to  form  the  back- 
bone of  oiu:  naval  striking  forces  in  the 
future  because  conventionally  powered 
surface  ships  that  are  chained  to  the  pro- 
pulsion fuel  logistics  pipeline  are  sitting 
ducks  for  a  modern  nuclear  submarine 
force. 

I  am  distressed  to  point  out  that  this 
fiscal  year  1969  Defense  authorization 
bill  contains  only  two  nuclear  warships 
in  the  face  of  the  growing  Soviet  sub- 
marine menace — two  Sturpeon-class 
submarines.  This  is  the  smallest  number 
of  nuclear  warships  in  any  defense  au- 
thorization request  sent  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  since  1955. 
It  is  clear,  that  unless  we  are  ready  to 
relinquish  to  the  Soviets  the  control  off 
the  seven  seas — and  I  for  one  am  not 
ready  to  do  so — we  must  proceed  about 
the  business  of  correcting  the  mistakes 
made  during  the  past  1V2  years  by  our 
Pentagon  defense  planners. 

As  a  result  of  our  subcommittee  hear- 
ings, we  in  Congress  have  been  taking 
steps  to  improve  this  situation  in  future 
years.  We  added  to  the  Defense  authori- 
zation bill  this  year  funds  for  advanced 
procurement  and  research  and  develop- 
ment work  on  a  new  nuclear  submarine 
propulsion  plant  for  the  new  design  high- 
speed submarine  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  now  agreed  to  build  in  the  1970 
program. 

We  also  added  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  for  a  nuclear  propulsion 
plant  for  submarines  to  be  built  after 
1970  to  counter  the  future  Soviet  subma- 
rine threat.  The  bill  specifically  earmarks 
these  funds  for  this  purpose  only.  Delay 


in  starting  this  urgent  development  must 
not  be  tolerated. 

This  bill  also  has  advanced  procure- 
ment funds  for  an  additional  nuclear 
submarine,  a  nuclear  aircraft  carrier, 
and  two  nuclear  powered  guided  missile 
escorts  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
promised  to  include  in  the  fiscal  year 
1970  program.  These  five  new  nuclear 
warships  are  the  absolute  minimum  pro- 
gram that  we  could  accept  next  year  in 
good  conscience.  I  hope  that  our  Defense 
planners  will  act  in  the  national  Interest 
and  recommend  next  year  the  vigorous 
nuclear  warship  development  and  build- 
ing program  that  is  needed  to  keep  this 
country  safe  in  the  face  of  the  Soviet 
submarine  threat.  If  they  do  not,  it 
will  again  be  up  to  the  Congress  to  take 
the  lead,  as  we  have  had  to  do  in  past 
years,  to  get  nuclear  submarines  and 
surface  warships  for  otir  Na\'y.  Our  Na- 
tion's security  must  not  be  compromised. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  attempt  to  answer  questions 
about  the  conference  recommendations. 
If  there  are  no  questions  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDENG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  NEWS 
MEDIA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President  <Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair),  I  wish 
to  address  myself  to  a  question  that  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  been  dis- 
cussing m  recent  days. 

It  is  now  2  weeks  since  the  end  of  the 
Democratic  Convention  in  Chicago;  and 
I  believe  that,  wisely,  we  all  have  felt  we 
should  refiect  very  carefully  about  what 
transpired  there.  We  have  been  talking 
about  the  overreaction  of  police,  the  over- 
reaction  of  hippies,  the  overreaction  of 
politicians,  the  overreaction  of  the  press 
and  communications  media.  I  wish  to 
address  myself  for  a  moment  to  the 
problem  of  the  news  media 

The  reason  I  say  that,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  we  are  getting  many  demands 
that  somebody  do  something,  afrid  it  is 
important,  if  somebody  does  something, 
that  that  somebody  do  the  right  thing. 
My  appeal  today  is  to  the  news  media 
itself  to  begin  Its  own  searching  inquiry 
into  its  own  problems  and  conduct  in 
regard  to  national  political  conventions, 
and  this  should  include  both  national 
political  conventions.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  problems  arose  with  the  media, 
within  the  media,  and  because  of  the 
media  in  both  conventions,  and  we  need 
the  best  expertise  we  can  mobilize  if  we 
are  to  arrive  at  wise  answers.  I  have 
spoken  v^nth  many  people  in  the  media, 
and  they  are  divided  on  this  question. 
Iklany  of  them  want  some  soul-searching 
on  their  own  part. 

The  Members  of  this  body  are  some- 
times inhibited,  I  suppose,  in  making 
such  suggestions  themselves,  because  we 
depend  upon  the  media  for  carrying  our 
words.  But  I  hope  that  in  this  instance 
the  media,  itself,  can  enrich  the  knowl- 
edge of  Congress  with  its  own  delibera- 
tions, its  own  dialogs,  and  perhaps  some 
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suggestions  fro  a  within  Its  own  ranks 
with  respect  to  i  uture  procedures  at  those 
conventions.  I  ihould  like  to  make  two 
suggestions  at  i  his  time  In  order  to  get 
that  dlsciisslon  i  ;tarted. 

The  first  sugi  [estlon  that  I  believe  we 
should  discuss  carefully  in  very  public 
ways  is  the  pret  ence  of  the  media  on  the 
floor  of  the  cm  ventlon.  It  seems  to  me 
that  presence  1 1  seriously  open  to  ques- 
tion. 

I  was  a  delegi  ite  to  that  convention;  I 
sat  on  the  flooi  of  the  convention  hall. 
I  was  unable  to  lee  what  was  going  on  at 
the  rostrum,  no ;  because  of  the  location 
of  my  seat,  but  because  the  aisles  were 
completely  clui  tered  by  one  form  of 
media  or  anothc  r  trying  to  set  up  a  story, 
an  Incident,  or  1  o  get  a  film  going. 

On  one  occai  Ion,  as  chairman  of  my 
delegation,  I  h),d  to  communicate  with 
another  delegat  on  and  I  could  not  reach 
them  or  get  to  hem.  It  was  simply  im- 
possible to  nego  late  passage  through  the 
mass  of  news  pc  reonnel. 

Thfe'PRESID]  NO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  thi'Senator  las  expired. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESID]  NO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McOEE.  ]  Ir.  President,  I  was  ad- 
dressing myself  o  two  suggestions  I  have 
to  make  as  a  wry  of  starting  discussion 
within  the  news  media  Itself  as  to  a  code 
of  procedure  to  1  e  followed  at  future  na- 
tional political   sonventions. 

The  first  sug[estion  has  to  do  with 
the  presence  of  the  news  media  on  the 
fioor  of  the  con'  entlon.  I  appreciate  the 
problem  of  trjrin  i  to  get  as  close  as  possi- 
ble to  where  ti  le  news  is  being  made. 
However,  I  subi  lit  that  the  floor  of  the 
convention  shoild  belong  to  the  dele- 
gates and  that  he  business  of  the  dele- 
gates and  the  iliscussions  by  the  dele- 
gates should  ha  'e  priority  consideration. 

It  seems  to  m  i  quite  obvious  from  the 
convention  in  Chicago,  and  I  think  the 
same  observatio  ^  is  true  with  respect  to 
Miami,  that  th<  confusion  on  the  floor 
of  the  conventio  i.  which  was  bad  enough 
with  so  many  de  egates.  was  compounded 
many  times  ove  '  by  the  activities  of  the 
news  media. 

I  do  not  see  that  my  suggestion  in- 
fringes on  any  wdy's  freedom  or  any- 
body's right  to  report.  Newsmen  do  not 
belong  on  that  i  loor  any  more  than  they 
belong  on  this  fl  x>t,  or  on  the  floor  of  any 
orderly  body  wl  ich  is  trying  to  transact 
business  or  mal  e  policy  decisions. 

I  believe  it  i:  within  reason  to  make 
this  proposal.  I'  the  news  media  needs 
to  talk  to  Shirley  McLaine,  Paul  Newman, 


or  the  head  of  i  ^ 


could  be  summc  ned  off  the  floor  of  the 


convention,  as  ii 


delegation  that  person 


done  here.  If  they  need 


to  have  a  little  c  xcitement  they  can  step 
out  into  the  hal.  Let  us  not  make  the 
condition  on  the  floor  worse  than  the 
very  nature  of  a  political  convention 
makes  it 

I  would  then  kdd  a  second  suggestion 
worth  consider!  kg.  At  future  political 
conventions  in  t  lis  age  of  television  we 
should  consider  ilosing  the  galleries  and 
moving  the  pub:  Ic  gallery  to  the  living 
room  through   the   television  screen.  I 


think  we  have  to  catch  up  with  the 
change  m  times.  I  think  that  an  open 
gallery  no  longer  serves  its  basic  purpose 
as  it  did  at  the  time  of  its  origin. 

I  think  the  audience  in  the  gallery  is 
so  massive  and  complex  that  it  is  better 
relegated  to  television  reception.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  best  to  turn  specified 
areas  of  the  gallery  over  to  the  television 
media  and  the  radiq  media  and  to  let  re- 
porting come  from  that  position. 

I  think  likewise  that  to  take  this  step 
in  that  direction  would  eliminate  much 
of  the  controversy  we  mevitably  en- 
counter about  packing  the  gallery, 
whether  it  be  with  those  who  favor  Mayor 
Daley,  Senator  McCarthy,  Senator  Mc- 
GovcRN.  or  the  contenders  in  Miami.  Gal- 
leries no  longer  serve  a  meaningful  pur- 
pose in  convention  procedures  in  trying 
to  nominate  a  national  candidate  for  the 
political  parties  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  those  two  sug- 
gestions as  a  starting  point  for  discus- 
sion with  the  news  media  and  for  dis- 
cussion among  those  who  belong  to  the 
news  media. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  a  number  of  the 
comments  I  hear  demand,  for  example, 
that  the  Government  take  over,  let  us 
say,  television  reporting  or  news  coverage 
are  frightening.  I  do  not  want  this  ap- 
proach and  I  do  not  think  it  would  serve 
our  best  interest.  However,  I  think  one 
might  find  a  bit  of  heat  building  up  in 
that  direction  and  it  would  be  the  better 
part  of  wisdom  that  we  try  as  calmly  and 
as  coolly  as  we  can  to  carefully  study 
the  role  of  the  news  media  and  its  proper 
relationship  in  the  reporting  of  national 
conventions. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  who  himself  ex- 
pounded very  skillfully  on  this  question 
several  days  ago. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  resiilt  of  the  Chicago  Democratic 
Convention  would  seem  to  dictate  that 
in  the  future  the  party,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  particular,  should  arrange 
to  have  its  convention  televised  under 
its  own  direction  and  control. 

We  try  to  choose  a  presiding  ofiBcer 
who  will  be  fair  in  recognizing  those  who 
speak  for  both  sides  of  an  argument  and 
those  who  speak  on  the  issues.  Yet  the 
commentators  would  proceed  to  pick  up 
some  little  dissident  on  the  floor  who  was 
angry  about  the  fact  that  he  did  not  have 
his  credentials  with  him,  or  because  he 
was  not  able  to  reach  the  floor,  or  some 
delegate  who  was  angry  about  the  way 
the  vote  had  gone  and  he  wanted  to  bum 
up  his  credentials.  The  commentator 
would  pick  out  some  person  who  was 
angry  because  the  security  people  In- 
sisted on  seeing  what  a  lady  had  inside 
that  large  handbag  she  had  with  her, 
which  could  have  been  for  the  purpose 
that  we  not  have  another  candidate  as- 
sassinated at  that  convention.  That 
would  not  be  explained,  but  Instead  the 
commentator  would  relate  whatever  he 
pleased. 

It  would  occur  to  me  that  if  the  tele- 
vision networks  did  not  want  to  make 
time  available  we  could  go  out  and  find 
commercial  advertisers  to  buy  the  time 


and  let  the  party  present  its  case  rather 
than  to  have  the  commentator  present 
what  he,  rather  than  the  party  holding 
the  convention,  would  like  to  have  the 
public  see. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  that  the  Sena- 
tor be  recognized  for  an  additional  5 
minutes?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  rec- 
ognized for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  when  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  thinks  enough  of  someone 
to  recognize  a  person,  hopefully  to  ad- 
dress the  entire  Nation  about  some  very 
important  issue  which  might  involve  liie 
or  death  for  the  entire  free  world,  the 
man  should  be  heard  rather  than  to  have 
the  camera  taken  off  of  him  and  because 
of  some  little  peccadillo  that  amounts  to 
absolutely  nothing,  and  when  we  find 
out  what  the  whole  facts  are,  it  amounts 
to  less  than  that.  When  the  people  tune 
in  on  the  debate  of  a  national  party  con- 
vention, they  should  be  able  to  see  and 
hear  the  discussion  of  the  issues  before 
that  great  national  party,  whether  it  be 
the  Democratic  or  the  Republican  Party 
and  decide  for  themselves  whether  it 
is  thoughtworthy  of  public  attention, 
rather  than  some  imknown  person  quar- 
reling on  television  about  something  that 
happened  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  issue  that  was  to  be  debated  on  na- 
tionwide television. 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  com- 
mentators, they  are  on  television  day  in 
and  day  out.  I  have  high  regard  for 
Walter  Cronkite  and  Huntley  and  Brink- 
ley,  but  they  are  on  television  almost 
every  day. 

One  would  think  that  once  in  a  while 
the  public  could  have  the  opportimity  to 
listen  to  the  Democratic  Party  present- 
ing to  the  people  its  arguments  on  the 
issues,  and  what  the  Republican  Party 
thinks  about  the  same  kind  of  issues.  Let 
the  news  media  go  ahead  and  do  just 
that,  instead  of  substituting  to  what 
Walter  Cronkite  thought  about  some- 
thing, or  a  few  news  accounts  picked  out 
by  Huntley  and  Brinkley.  We  should  trj- 
to  arrange  it  so  that  the  public  can  de- 
cide the  issues,  based  on  how  the  people 
elected  by  the  American  people  m  the 
two  major  parties  who  were  running  for 
office  on  those  issues  thought  about  the 
matter. 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  my  good  friend  from  Louisiana 
which  illustrate  the  importance  of  get- 
ting the  discussions  and  the  dialog  going 
at  great  length.  I  think  I  would  tend  to 
lean  the  other  way  from  his  suggestions, 
but  I  would  have  to  think  about  them 
more. 

Ln  other  words,  I  am  willing  for  a  con- 
vention to  be  exposed  to  the  judgments  of 
the  news  media.  I  think  there  has  to  be 
responsibility  there,  too,  of  course.  That 
is  why  I  hope  they  will  freely  discuss  this 
among  themselves. 

In  this  day  and  age,  with  our  people 
becoming      increasingly      sophisticated 
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about  these  matters,  we  should  be  willing 
to  run  the  gamut  of  the  searching  eye  of 
the  camera  without  our  staging  it  or  in 
terms  of  selecting  what  it  is  the  public 
should  see.  I  am  willing  to  run  that  risk. 
Yet  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
something  a  lltUe  better  than  we  got  this 
summer. 

I  am  willing  to  concede  that  this  is  all 
new.  We  have  never  had  this  kind  of 
melee  before  with  so  much  of  the  min- 
gling of  news  media  and  delegates.  But 
we  learn  from  It.  I  hope  we  have  learned 
from  the  last  two  conventions— at  least, 
how  not  to  do  It.  and  what  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  In  the  way  of  doing  It 
more  wisely  In  the  future. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  was  on  his  way  to  the 
convention  hall  while  the  debate  on  the 
most  controversial  issue  to  be  presented 
before  the  convention  was  in  progress 
and,  naturally,  I  wanted  to  know  how 
the  debate  was  progressing  and  then 
how  the  vote  was  going.  Very  little  of 
that  could  I  glean  from  the  automobile 
radio.  I  was  timed  in  to  NBC,  but  all  I 
could  hear  was  someone  quarrelling 
about  the  fact  that  the  security  regula- 
tions were  too  tight  with  regard  to  who 
could  or  who  could  not  enter  the  hall 
as  a  delegate. 

From  my  potot  of  view,  and  I  think 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  delegates, 
those  security  regulations  were  not  too 
tight.  One  could  give  his  credentials  to 
his  wife,  or  someone  else,  to  go  into  the 
hall.  Anyone  else  could  do  that,  I  imag- 
ine, because  no  one  had  any  diCBculty 
doing  that  in  our  delegation.  It  was  sim- 
ply a  matter  that  whoever  went  into  the 
convention  hall  must  have  a  delegate 
badge  and  the  necessary  card  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  them  by  someone  who 
was  a  delegate,  so  that  they  could  get 
onto  the  floor  of  the  convention. 

To  spend  all  that  time  on  television 
fllddllng  and  faddllng  about  something 
like  that,  over  nationwide  radio  hook- 
ups, and  on  television,  when  the  people 
of  this  country  wanted  to  know  what 
was  being  said  in  the  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  convention  hall  and  how  the  vote 
was  going,  was  patently  ridiculous. 

Being  on  my  way  to  the  convention 
hall  and  tr>ing  to  hear  the  convention 
proceedings,  wanting  to  know  what  was 
going  on  there,  I  certainly  wanted  to 
know  what  was  being  said  in  the  debate, 
and  how  the  vote  was  going.  In  the  fu- 
ture we  should  offer  the  public  the  op- 
portunity to  listen  to  the  Issues  bemg 
discussed  without  taking  it  off  the  air  to 
hear  all  those  extraneous,  irrelevant. 
Immaterial,  and  inconsequential  mat- 
ters. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  want  to  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Louisiana  that  I,  too.  wish 
we  could  reach  that  level.  However,  the 
only  one  I  would  trust  to  set  such  stand- 
ards would  be  myself. 

That  raises  the  real,  central  point.  I 
am  most  reluctant  to  set  up  a  condition 
whereby  arbitrarily  we  would  prejudge, 
preselect,  or  precensor  that  sort  of  thing. 
We  have  got  to  nm  the  gamut  there.  A 
great  deal  of  the  responsibility  for  that 
must  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  news 
media  themselves.  I  believe  that  rests 
implicitly  in  our  freedoms,  but  it  Is  a 


freedom  which  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  sense  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield?  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  Interest  to  this  matter,  and 
have  been  trying  to  get  the  floor  to  talk 

about  it.  .  ,^  ^    xw 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  California,  and  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  an  additional  5 
minutes  to  finish  my  two  or  three  com- 
ments, and  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
California,  who  will  elevate  this  col- 
loquy Ijecause  he  has  participated  to 
these  things  before  and  I  am  happy  to 

have  him  join  in  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's yielding  to  me.  He  has  wisely 
pointed  out  that  the  conditions  of  com- 
munications to  this  country  have 
changed.  However,  they  are  not  really 
new.  I  have  attended  six  Republican  con- 
ventions, and  have  been  to  charge  of  the 
programing  at  four  of  them.  The 
first  thtog  that  must  be  decided  from  the 
standpotot  of  programtog  is  whether 
the  convention  Is  to  be  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  presidential  and  vice 
presidential  nominees,  or  whether  it  is 
to  be  staged  for  the  benefit  of  the  news 
media.  ^  „ 

In  1956,  I  discussed  this  with  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower.  I  explained,  that  a  very 
small  number  of  men  decide  what  is  ex- 
posed on  the  networks  at  all  times  and 
he  and  I  agreed  that  the  Republican  con- 
vention that  year  was  to  be  a  matter  for 
the  Republican  Party.  Yet,  it  can  only  be 
a  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Republican 
Party  or  the  Democratic  Party,  as  the 
case  may  be,  insofar  as  what  takes  place 
inside  the  hall.  Once  the  proceedtogs  go 
into  the  electronic  tube,  it  is  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  network 
monitors.  ,  .     . 

The  Senator  from  Wyomtog  has  raised 
a  very  important  potot.  There  Is  enough 
confusion  in  the  country  now  so  that  I 
would  suggest  the  establishment  of  a  bi- 
partisan committee  of  knowledgeable 
and  stocere  persons,  thinkmg  primarily 
of  what  is  most  proper,  most  equitable, 
and  most  enllghtentog  to  the  use  of  the 
news  media,  to  bring  the  thoughts  and 
the  basic  principles  of  the  two  parties  to 
the  attention  of  all  the  people  of  this 
coimtry. 

I  woiild  recommend  that  such  a  com- 
mittee be  set  up  immediately,  to  meet 
with  the  networks  and  the  heads  and 
policymakers  of  both  parties,  and  to  see 
if  they  cannot  ftod  a  better  way  to  en- 
llghen  the  electorate,  so  that  the  people 
can  properly  exercise  their  right  to  vote. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wyomtog 
for  raistog  this  potot.  I  also  commend 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long! 
who  is  most  knowledgeable  on  these  mat- 
ters. 

This  Is  something  which  should  be 
discussed.  I  do  not  think  the  time  has 
passed  We  have  worked  on  It  before  and 
it  is  obvious  that  the  time  has  come  for 
further  consideration. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  California  for 
contributtog.  through  his  experience,  to 
this  disctission  here  on  the  floor. 


I  would  just  like  to  leave  one  other 
thought  in  cormection  with  his  remarks. 
As  we  all  focus  on  this  problem,  I  believe 
we  would  have  a  better  chance  of  offer- 
ing more  constructive  suggestions  If,  to- 
stead  of  arraytog  a  bipartisan  group  at 
this  stage — I  think  that  should  come 
along  later — sitttog  against  the  media, 
the  media  took  toto  consideration  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  Its  own  presence, 
to  its  own  closet,  and  came  to  grips  with 
the  question  as  they  see  it.  I  believe  it 
would  be  possible  to  arrive  at  some  en- 
lightening suggestions,  perhaps  gtode- 
itoes  or  a  code  of  procedure. 

Perhaps  that  would  give  us  somethtog 
to  offer  to  the  political  arena,  and  we 
would  have  advanced  the  discussion  con- 
siderably. That  is  what  I  suggest  this 
morning  that  the  media  could  do  and 
serve  a  noble  cause  by  raistog  the  politi- 
cal sophistication  of  our  people,  tostead 
of  having  such  studies  as  have  been  sug- 
gested at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  asked  for  these 
additional  few  mtoutes  just  to  make  the 
last  potot.  I  turn  to  it  very  briefly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  seek  additional  time? 
Mr.  McGEE.  Yes.  I  thought  I  was  cov- 
ered sufficiently  to  raise  my  tliird  point. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  wish? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Whatever  time  the  Chair 
sees  fit  to  grsmt. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyomtog  be  yielded  an  additional 

5  mtoutes.  ,^^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.   McGEE.   I   thank   the   majority 

leader. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  thtog  I  want 
to  suggest  is  that,  with  all  the  concerns 
we  already  have,  we  are  already  dumptog 
the  convention  system  out  the  -dndow. 
I  suppose  the  most  common  suggestion 
being  made  is,  "Let  us  scrap  the  conven- 
tion system  and  go  to  a  national  presi- 
dential primary."  Other  suggestions  have 
been  made,  but  the  most  common  one 
is  that  of  a  national  presidential  primary. 

I  thtok  we  ought  to  go  slowly  with  that 
approach.  I  think  we  ought  to  make  a 
searchmg  inquiry  into  that  alternative. 
Sometimes  it  is  considered  a  delightful 
prospect  because  it  soimds  so  simple,  but 
we  should  not  let  its  simplicity  alone  be 
a  substitute  for  a  proven  system.  I  am 
not  objecting  to  accepttog  a  presidential 
primary  if  we  thoroughly  explore  it  and 
also  build  to  safeguards  for  problems 
that  worry  me  at  first  glance. 

For  example,  with  all  its  clumsiness 
and  confusion  at  times,  the  convention 
system  is  not  without  substantive  con- 
tributions. In  this  process  the  two  par- 
ties, to  this  modem  day,  at  least,  always 
manage  to  surface  to  the  top,  to  the  nom- 
ination, somebody  with  solid  credentials. 
I  am  not  sure  that  will  be  true  of  any 
presidential  primary  proposal  I  have 
seen  up  to  now.  It  might  be  all  too  pos- 
sible to  find  a  popular,  late-night  televi- 
sion personality,  on  a  pepped-up  cam- 
paign, because  he  wears  well  the  first 
time  around,  because  everybody  knows 
him  and  has  heard  his  name.  I  am  not 
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kind  of  system  at  this 
to  lend  Itself  to  that 
iilnk  the  proposal  of  a 
primary  would  lend 
great  wealth  or  per- 
can  accumulate  great 
.  I  think  that  proposal 
look, 
we  have  a  very  old 
very    sensitive    about 
we  do  not  like 
we  find  a  fence,  we 
it  down  until  we  And 
up  In  the  first  place; 
good  reason.  Before  we 
system.  I  think 
to  understand  what  it 
then  refine  and  update 
I  think  we  took  mean- 
that  direction  at  the 
but  they  were  lost  to 
Very  Uttle  of  what 
way  of  reforms  emerged 
the  convention.  I  think 
significant  changes,  but 
hit"  yet  in  the  public 
to  move  more  cau- 
direction.  In  so 
to  my  opening  plea  to 
a  very  construcUve  bit 
n  the  whole  process  of 
can  and  must  come 
themselves   and    they 
themselves,  with  each 
profession.  That  In- 
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OP  CTERTAIN  OIL 

LEASES 

Mr.  MANSFIExId.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consei  it  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  conslderatlpn  of  Calendar  No.  1503, 
H.R.  16880. 

The  PRESIDIliQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  tl  Lie. 

The  LxGisLATivs  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
16880)  to  authorl  se  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  consicer  a  petition  for  rein- 
statement of  oil  a  Id  gas  leases  (BLM-A- 
068348   and   BLM -A-068348(C) ) . 

The  PRESIDD  O  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  "equest  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordeisd  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  tli  le.  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIEl  D.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consei  it  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro  an  excen  t  from  the  report  (No. 
1511),  explainini:  the  purposes  of  the 


bill 

There  being  nc 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 

PURP08  I 

The  purpoM  of 
tbe  Secretary  of 


th) 


objection,  the  excerpt 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 


he  finds  the  facte  warrant  such  action,  by  re- 
instating two  Federal  oU  and  gaa  leasee 
covering  some  318  acres  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi. These  leases  were  terminated  auto- 
matically under  present  law  for  a  deficiency 
of  $1  in  the  total  rental  for  the  third  and 
fourth  years  of  tbe  leases,  although  the 
lessee  paid  the  full  amount  that  was  billed 
to  hUn  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

BAcaoaOUMD    of    FKOPOSID    UOISLATIOW 

On  November  1,  1983,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  Issued  lease  BLM-A-oe8348  to 
David  MlUer.  It  covered  476.77  acres  of  land 
In  Smith  County,  Miss.  Bffectlve  January  1, 
1994,  Miller  made  a  partial  assignment  of  the 
lease  to  Pan  American  Petroleum  Corp.  The 
partial  assignment  covered  77.85  acres.  Ef- 
fective February  1,  1964,  MUler  made  another 
partial  assignment  to  Sun  OU  Co.  This  as- 
signment covered   80.67  acres. 

After  these  assignments  were  made  318.25 
acres  remained  In  the  base  lease.  However, 
tbe  Land  Office  miscalculated  tbe  acreage  In 
the  lease  and  blUed  MUler  for  9168.50  for 
316.10  acres  rather  than  the  correct  amount 
of  S169.S0  for  318.25  acres.  Miller's  payments 
for  the  third  and  fourth  years'  rental  were 
therefore  deficient  by  91  each.  This  error 
apparently  occurred  because  the  Land  Office 
treated  the  first  partial  assignment  as  being 
one  of  80  acres  rather  than  tbe  correct  77.86 
acres. 

Effective  February  1,  1967,  MlUer  made 
another  partial  assignment  to  PbUUps 
Petroleum  Involving  238.61  acres  (identified 
as  lease  BLM-A-068348-C) .  PhllUps  Petro- 
leum tendered  $120  as  payment  on  October 
9,  1967.  However,  the  assignment  was  a 
niUllty  because  tbe  base  lease  bad  already 
been  terminated  automatically  by  operation 
of  law  for  faUure  of  the  lessee  to  pay  the  fiiU 
amount  of  the  rental  timely. 

Section  31  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920,  as  amended,  provides  that  the  faUure  of 
a  lessee  to  pay  the  full  amoimt  of  the  rental 
on  or  before  the  anniversary  date,  with  re- 
spect to  any  lease  on  which  there  Is  no  well 
capable  of  producing  oil  or  gas  In  paying 
quantities,  terminates  the  lease  auto- 
matically. Tbe  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  uniformly  held  that  the  Secretary  has  no 
discretion  and  that  It  matters  not  that  an 
error  in  billing  the  lessee,  as  In  this  case,  was 
the  fault  of  the  Oovemmtnt.  Consequently, 
even  though  the  lessee  paid  the  full  amount 
called  for  by  the  Qovemment,  the  oil  and 
gas  leases  were  terminated. 

Clearly  this  is  a  harsh  result,  particularly 
when  the  error  was  not  due  to  any  action  on 
the  part  of  tbe  lessee  as  seems  to  be  the  case 
here. 

The  committee  points  out  that  H.R.  16808 
fully  protects  the  public  interest.  It  requires 
that  aU  back  rental  be  paid  at  tbe  time  ap- 
plication for  reinstatement  of  the  lease  Is 
made.  It  requires,  In  addition,  a  showing 
that  the  failure  to  make  timely  payment  was 
Justifiable  or  not  due  to  lack  of  diligence  on 
the  lessee's  part  before  the  leases  are  rein- 
stated. 

COST 

Enactment  of  HJl.  16880  will  not  require 
any  additional  budgetary  expendltiires. 
coMicrrm  secommskdatton 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  recommends  enactment  of  H.R.  16880, 
as  amended. 


OF   ICKSSUBB 


9-II-  16880  la  to  suthortm 
Interior  to  do  equity,  if 


FACE  THE  NA-nON  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  I  may  insert  In 
the  body  of  the  Record  the  transcript 
of  the  TV  program  "Face  the  Nation," 
on  which  I  appeared  with  Mr.  Martin 
Agronsky,  Mr.  Mel  Elfin,  and  Mr.  Roger 
Mudd,  on  Sunday  last. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Facb  the  Nation 

(Broadcast  over  the  CBS  Television  Network 
and  the  CBS  Radio  Network,  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1968) 

Guest:  Senator  Mike  MANsraLD,  Democrnt 
of  Montana.  Senate  Majority  Leader. 

Neiws  correspondents:  Martin  Agronskv. 
CBS  News;  Mel  Elfin.  Washington  Bureuu 
Chief,  Newsweek  Magazine:  Roger  Mudd, 
CBS  News. 
Director:  Robert  VltareUl. 
Producers:  Sylvia  Westerman  and  PrentL'^s 
Chllds. 

Mr.  AcRONSKT.  Senator  Mansfield,  you  told 
the  President  at  tbe  end  of  this  week  that 
you  didn't  think  the  Senate  could  muster 
the  two-thirds  majority  required  to  con- 
firm the  appointment  of  Abe  Fortas  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Now,  as  the 
Senate  Majority  Leader,  Isn't  that  a  con- 
cession of  defeat  on  your  part,  even  before 
the  fight  has  moved  to  its  climactic  point 
In  the  Senate? 

Senator  Mansfou).  Oh.  I  didn't  tell  him 
quite  that,  Martin.  I  told  him  it  would  be 
difficult,  and  It  wUl  be. 

Announcbb.  Prom  CBS  Washington,  in 
color,  "Face  the  Nation"  a  spontaneous 
and  unrehearsed  news  Interview  with  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield.  Democrat 
of  Montana.  Senator  Mansfield  will  be  ques- 
tioned by  CBS  News  Correspondent  Roger 
Mudd,  Mel  Elfin.  Washington  Bureau  ChleJ 
of  Newsweek  Magazine,  and  CBS  News  Cor- 
respondent Martin  Agronsky.  We  shal!  re- 
sume tbe  interview  with  Senator  Mansfield 
In  a  moment. 

Mr.  AoaoNBXT.  Senator  Mansfield,  you  say 
tbat  It  la  going  to  be  difficult  to  get  confir- 
mation of  Mr.  Fortaa  as  the  Chief  Justice. 
Does  that  mean  you  think  It  is  possible?  And. 
If  you  do  think  It  is  possible,  how  do  you  at- 
tempt to  go  about  It? 

Senator  Mansfiixo.  Yes,  I  think  It  is  pos- 
sible, but  there  are  so  many  unknown  fac- 
tors— who  wlU  be  there,  who  will  be  awnv 
C4impalgnlng,  who  will  be  in  the  hospital 
and  so  forth  and  so  on — that  you  Just  can't 
tell  what  Is  going  to  happen.  First,  you  have 
got  to  get  It  out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
There  may  be  a  filibuster  there.  I  don't  know 
There  will  be  a  meeting  Tuesday.  And,  then. 
if  there  Is  a  filibuster  there,  that  means  fur- 
ther delay.  If  you  finally  get  It  out,  then 
there  wUl  be  a  filibuster  on  the  fioor.  And  ic 
Is  my  Intention  to  get  the  nomination  to 
the  floor  If  at  all  possible,  and.  If  need  be. 
I  am  prepared  to  move  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee at  an  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  Elfin.  Senator,  if  you  can't  achieve  clo- 
ture and  you  can't  get  the  nomination  out  o( 
the  committee,  woiUd  you  recommend  to  the 
President  that  he  withdraw  tbe  nomination 
of  Mr.  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice? 
Senator  Mamsfiku>.  I  would  not. 
Mr.  Mttdd.  Well,  how  long  can  it  go  on.  Sen- 
ator? If  you  do  get  It  out  of  the  committee 
and  you  try  to  break  the  filibuster,  once. 
twice,  and  fail  both  times,  you  still  wouldn't 
recommend  that  It  be  withdrawn? 

Senator  Mansftbu).  Well.  no.  and  this  Con- 
gress, Incidentally,  will  be  in  session.  If  need 
be,  untU  noon,  January  3,  1969. 

Mr.  MtTDO.  Well,  you  are  prepared,  then.  If 
the  House  and  the  Senate  do  their  appropri- 
ation work,  to  bring  the  Senate  back  after 
election. 

Senator  Mansfield.  If  need  be. 
Mr  Mddd.  Would  the  chances  be  any  better 
for  confirmation  after  the  election? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Probably  not,  but  I 
think  we  have  to  make  every  effort  and  then 
decide  what,  If  anything,  we  should  do. 

Mr.  AcaoNSKT.  Well,  suppose  Mr.  Nixon 
were  to  win,  would  you  want  the  Senate  to 
come  back  then? 
Senator   Mansfield.   I   should   think   Mr. 
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Nixon  ougbt  to  sUlke  a  blow  for  liberty  and 
the  separation  of  the  powers  in  the  govern- 
ment by  coming  out  and  really  giving  hU 
support  to  Mr.  Fortas. 

Mr.  Elfin.  If  Mr.  Fortas  Is  not  confirmed, 
would  you  anticipate  that,  In  the  event  of  a 
Nixon  Presidency,  the  Democrats  would  treat 
some  of  hU  appointees  with  comparable 
scrutiny? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  I  would  hope  we 
wouldn't  become  political.  But  I  would  point 
out  that  If  Mr.  Fortas  Is  not  confirmed,  he 
still  stoys  on  the  court.  It  means  also,  on  that 
basis,  that  Mr.  Warren  will  stay  on  the  court. 
And.  Instead  of  getUng  Mr.  Warren  off  the 
court,  as  so  many  of  these  people  opposed 
to  him  seem  to  want  to  do,  what  they  are 
doing  U  everything  to  keep  him  on  the  court. 
If  Mr.  Fortas  is  confirmed.  It  means  that 
Warren  will  go  off  the  court;  Fortas  wUl 
stay  on,  get  a  9500  raise,  and  become  the 
Chief  Justice,  with  additional  administrative 
responsibility,  and  then  a  mlddle-of-the- 
roader.  In  Thomberry,  of  Texas,  wovUd  take 
the  vacancy  as  an  Associate  Justice. 

Mr.  MtJDD.  That  has  been  the  argument  all 
along.  Senator,  directed  at  the  southerners, 
that  if  they  really  want  to  get  rid  of  Earl 
Warren,  they  had  better  take  this  package 
deal,  as  It  Is  referred  to.  But  It  hasn't  cut, 
has  It? 

Senator  Mansfblo.  No,  and  If  they  want 
Warren  to  stay  on  the  court  for  an  Indefinite 
period  of  time,  or  a  long  period  of  time,  m 
my  opinion,  the  one  thing  to  do  Is  to  carry 
on  the  opposlUon  against  Fortas,  who  Is  an 
able  man.  extremely  IntelUgent.  a  keen  stu- 
dent of  the  law.  and  a  man  whose  decisions 
I  think  have  been  based  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  and  not  on  extraneous  fac- 
tors. 

Mr.  MtTDD.  Tou  mean,  then,  that  If  Fortas 
is  not  confirmed,  that  Chief  Justice  Warren 
'trill  tear  up  his  resignation  letter  and  stay 

on  through 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  Is  my  opinion, 
because  the  resignation  was  on  a  conditional 
basis. 

Mr.  ACBONSKT.  Has  he   Indicated  that  to 
you? 
Senator  Mamsfzelo.  No. 
Mr.  AcaoNSKT.  No? 

Mr.  Eltin.  Do  you  feel  that  the  opposition 
to  Sir.  Fortas  is  based  largely  on  constitu- 
tional issues,  or  Is  It  based  on  other  issues? 
Is  there  a  fiavor  of  antl-SemltIsm  or  parti- 
sanship in  thU  opposition  to  Mr.  Fortas? 

Senator  Mansfield.  There  is  absolutely  no 
anti-Semitism  Involved.  That  charge  has 
been  raised.  I  think  it  should  be  quashed 
once  and  for  all.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Mr.  Fortas*  qualifications  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  opposed  to  him. 

Mr.  Aoeonskt.  Senator,  you  know  that  the 
President  himself  raised  on  Friday  the  sim- 
ilarity between  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Fortas 
this  time  and  the  opposition  to  Justice  Bran- 
dels  In  1916.  The  President  raised  It. 

Senator  Mansfteu).  There  Is  no  antl-Seml- 
tlsm  Involved. 

Mr.  MtTDD.  A  moment  ago,  Senator,  you 
said  that  at  the  appropriate  time  you  would 
consider  moving  to  discharge  the  Judici- 
ary Committee.  How  much  time  do  you  give 
yourself  before  you  do  that? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  I  wlU  have  to 
wait  and  see  how  things  develop  this  week. 
Senator  Eastland  has  called  a  meeting  for 
the  Judiciary  Committee  on  Tuesday.  It  Is 
thought  that  a  quorum  wlU  be  present  at 
that  time.  It  Is  poaslble.  If  there  Is  no  fill- 
buster,  that  the  nomination  may  be  reported 
out.  But  I  certainly  think  the  Senate  ought 
to  have  a  right  to  face  up  to  the  President's 
request  and  that  the  President  Is  entitled  to 
the  courtesy  of  an  up-and-down  vote  on 
this  nomination.  If  at  aU  possible. 

Mr.  ActoNSKT.  Can  you  force  it  out  of 
Committee,  and  how? 
Senator  MANsmu>.  We  can  try,  but  even 


a  motion  to  discharge  Is  subject  to  \inllmlted 
debate. 

Mr.  MXJDO.  So  you  are  really  boxed  In  on 
the  thing,  aren't  you? 

Senator  Mansfield.  We  are  In  a  difficult 
position. 

Mr.  AcaONSKT.  Now,  Senator  Morse  has 
raised  a  point — and  I  wonder  what  you  think 
of  it.  He  said  that  the  Senate  can  and  will 
confirm  Fortas  if  the  leadership  will  abandon 
tbe  cloture  procedure — you  being  the  leader- 
ship— requiring  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  force 
around-the-clock  sessions  to  bring  the 
nomination  to  a  sln4>le  majority  vote.  Now, 
what  about  that  technique? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Wtil,  I  am  afraid  that 
it  would  not  be  achievable  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  opposition  might  weU  be  better 
organized  than  those  who  would  favor  the 
nomination  of  Fortas.  Others,  of  course, 
would  be  away  campaigning  or  doing  other 
things  which  would  take  them  outside  of 
Washington.  As  far  as  around-the-clock  ses- 
sions are  concerned,  they  are  out. 

Mr.  ELFIN.  Senator,  on  the  remaining 
agenda  for  Congress,  the  other  major  con- 
troversy pending  is  gun  control.  How  do  you 
think  that  Is  going  to  come  out? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  to  be  frank  about 
It,  I  think  that  If  we  get  a  biU  Just  a. out  as 
strong  as  that  passed  in  the  House,  that  bill 
be  the  best  that  we  can  expect. 

Mr.  Elfin.  Some  people  say  "as  weak  as 
that  passed  In  the  House." 
Senator  Mansfield.  Either  way. 
Mr.  Mudd.  Senator,  Just  suppose  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy  were  to  make  an  appear- 
ance  in   the   Senate    this   coming   week,   do 
you    think    hls'lnfiuence    might    result    in 
strengthening  the  gun  bill? 
Senator  Mansfulo.  It  would  help. 
Mr.  Mcdd.  But  you  are   not  In  favor  of 
strengthening  It? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh.  yes,  I  am.  And  I 
think  that  If  Senator  Kennedy  showed  up, 
be  would,  as  always,  add  added  strength  to 
any  cause  which  he  advocates. 

Mr.  Mttdd.  WeU,  In  your  observation  of  the 
Interest  exhibited  by  the  White  House,  do 
you  think  that  the  White  House  is  now  so 
determined  to  get  the  Fortas  nomination 
through  that  It  Is  not  showing  Identical  In- 
terest m  the  gun  bin? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Not  at  all.  I  think  the 
President  is  Just  as  strongly  for  the  admin- 
istration gun  bill  as  he  was  before.  And,  In- 
cidentally, to  do  away  with  any  Implication 
which  your  previous  question  may  have 
raised,  I  am  one  of  the  co-sponsors  of  the 
Tydlngs  bill. 

Mr.  Mddd.  WeU,  I  didn't  mean  to  misrepre- 
sent your  position.  I  thought  that  you  were 
not  In  favor  of  the  strongest  gun  bill  that 

had  been  proposed,  that  you  were 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  am  not  In  favor  ^f 
the  administration  blU.  I  think  it  goes  en- 
tirely too  far.  I  am  very  much  in  favor,  and 
am  a  cosponsor  of  the  Tydlngs  bill,  which  I 
think  Is  the  best  bill  of  all  those  Intro- 
duced, which  Is  the  most  reasonable  and 
which  -^cognizes  the  rights  of  the  States, 
if  they  will,  to  first  pass  gun  legislation  in 
their  own  sovereign  areas  and,  if  they  do  not, 
then,  for  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  take  up 
the  question. 

Mr.  AcaoNSKT.  Senator,  could  we  turn  to 
another  area,  to  your  party's  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  the  Vice  President,  Mr. 
Humphrey.  You  have  repeatedly  advocated  a 
bombing  halt. 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  AcRONSKT.  Mr.  Humphrey  has  re- 
peatedly said  that  that  Is  impossible  with- 
out some  reciprocal  gesture  on  the  part  of 
the  North  Vietnamese.  Yet,  you  say  you  can 
support  Mr.  Humphrey,  In  the  platform  and 
his  candidacy.  Do  you  find  any  Inconsist- 
ency In  that  position? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Some,  but  I  can  ac- 
commodate myself  to  it.  I  made  my  position 
very  plain,  that  in  my  support  of  our  candi- 


date and  the  party,  that  I  have  not  changed 
my  position  on  Vietnam  one  bit,  nor  do  I 
intend  to.  However,  we  must  keep  In  mind 
the  fact  that,  as  far  as  the  conduct  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country  Is  concerned. 
It  Is  the  prerogative  of  the  President,  under 
the  Constitution.  And  I  would  be  very  hope- 
ful that.  If  Hubert  Humphrey  were  elected, 
there  would  be.  at  an  appropriate  time,  a 
change  in  policy  which  now  Is — which  would 
be  somewhat  different  from  that  which  Is 
now  being  carried  out  by  the  Executive 
Branch,  of  which  Mr.  Humphrey  is  a  part,  on 
the  basis  of  Its  responsibility. 

Mr.  ACRONSKT.  Senator,  I  am  very  curious 
about  the  way  everybody  keeps  saying  that 
there  will  be  a  difference  in  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey's policy.  If  he  Is  elected. 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  am  saying  that  I  hope 
there  will  be  a  difference  as  far  as  Vietnam 
is  concerned.  And  conditions  may  change 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  will  be.  Nobody 
can  teU. 

Mr.  Agbonskt.  What  would  you  base  that 
hope  on?  What  has  he  ever  said?  Has  he 
ever  said  anything  to  you  privately  which 
would  indicate  that  he  would  feel  different 
about  It  than  he  says  publicly? 
Senator  Mansfield.  Never. 
Mr.  ACRONSKT.  On  what  do  you  base  the 
hope  that  there  would  be  a  change? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Perhaps  the  wish  Is 
father  to  the  thought. 

Mr.  Elfin.  Senator  Mansfield,  you  have 
long  been  an  advocate  of  decreasing  Ameri- 
can military  strength  In  Europe.  In  view  of 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  do 
you  still  think  that  we  should  withdraw  two 
or  more  divisions  from  Germany? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Not  at  the  moment. 
But  I  do  think  we  ought  to  continue  the 
withdrawal  of  the  24th  Division,  which  Is 
being  withdrawn  on  a  rotatable  basis.  I  do 
think,  however,  that  basically  we  have  to 
reconsider  our  position  In  Western  Europe 
at  an  appropriate  time.  I  do  think  that  all 
our  NATO  allies  ought  to  fulfill  their  com- 
mitments, and  not  a  single  one  of  them  have 
in  all  the  twenty  years  that  NATO  has  been 
in  exUtence.  And  I  think  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility should  not  fall  on  us  but  should 
fall  on  our  allies,  who  are  there  In  the  im- 
mediate area  of  concern,  who  are  In  a  better 
economic  position  than  we  are,  and  who  are 
fully  capable  of  meeting  the  requirements 
which  they  have  agreed  to  under  the  NATO 
Agreement. 

Mr.  Elfin.  WeU.  the  NATO  agreement 
comes  up  for  renewal  next  year.  What  kind 
of  changes  would  you  advise,  and  what  would 
you  advise  the  President  about  Prance  and 
the  question  of  deGauUe? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Who  could  advise  any- 
one on  de  Gaulle?  De  Gaulle  makes  his  own 
decisions.  He  Is  the  all  highest  In  his  domain. 
I  think  he  has  conducted  a  pretty  sound 
policy,  as  far  as  France  is  concerned  and. 
franiay,  I  have  nothing  but  admiration  for 
him.  That  doesn't  mean  I  approve  of  what  he 
has  had  to  say  about  Quebec  or  his  keeping 
Britain  out  of  the  Common  Market.  But,  out- 
side of  that.  I  think  he  has  been  a  great  man. 
a  great  statesman,  a  great  leader.  But  we 
can't  tell  our  allies  what  to  do.  I  dont  think 
we  have  ever  tried  to.  But  they  seem  to  be 
able  to  tell  us  what  to  do,  and  we  seem  to 
fall  m  line  with  their  desires  and  put  otirs  to 
one  side. 

Mr.  Elfin.  Are  you  suggesting,  therefore, 
that  we  say.  In  a  sense,  "Unless  you  put  up, 
we  are  going  to  pull  out?" 

Senator  Mansfield.  We  cant  do  It  at  the 
moment  because  of  the  Czechoslovak  crisis. 
But  I  think  at  an  appropriate  time  we  ought 
to  think  of  a  D&D  formuU,  that  Is,  the  with- 
drawal of  one  division  and  dependents  a 
year.  .   .    . 

Mr.  Agronski.  Senator,  you  have  pointed 
out.  in  a  much  discussed  speech  that  was  In 
Arkansas,  that,  as  yo\i  put  It,  "American  re- 
sources have  been  drained  away  by  danger- 
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oiu,  wasteful,  t  nlerant  eonunltmsntt  to 
other  natloxu" — i  very  critical  statenMnt  on 
U.S.  foreign  poll  :y.  How  do  you  fael  about 
that  today?  Do  'ou  think  that  any  of  the 
crttldaina  that  ]  ou  have  rained  have  been 
recognized  and  w  11  be  met  by  Mr.  Humphrey, 
for  example,  by  j  lur  party's  euuUdate? 

Senator  Wam  wld.  Ob.  I  think  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson  Is  looking  Into  this  question. 
He  has  created  a  xtmmittee  to  look  Into  this 
this  question  of  oreraeas  commitments  and 
see  what  can  bi  done  to  withdraw  from 
some  areas  wltho  it  any  harm  to  our  policies. 
And  I  am  very  h(  ipef ul  that,  on  the  basis  of 
the  findings  of  tl  is  eonunlsslon,  or  commit- 
tee— which  I  unc  erstand,  will  not  be  avail- 
able until  next  yc  ur — that  some  of  the  140  or 
150  bases  which  '  re  have  In  all  parts  of  the 
world,  on  every  sontlnent,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  can  be  redu  led,  and  that  this  tremen- 
dous dollar  drali  i,  this  strain  on  our  re- 
sources and  man;  lower  can  be  mitigated  to 
some  extent. 

Mr.  ELwat.  Do  j  9U  feel  that  this  U  In  any 
way  a  new  Uolatlt  nlsm? 

Senator  Mansfi  txj>.  No,  I  think  that  la  a 
bogeyman  that  h  «  always  grown  up  when 
somebody  advoca  «s  a  change  In  policies 
Which  loay  have  t  sen  good  twenty  years  ago 
l^ut  w}\ii^  are  noi  so  good  today.  Too  many 
of  our  people  seim  to  not  recognise  the 
fact  that  the  worl  1  has  changed.  They  don't 
want  to  change  ^  1th  the  world,  they  want 
to  adjure  themsel  res  to  policies  which  were 
good  one,  two,  o:  three  decades  ago.  And 
when  you  try  to  itep  on  tbelr  pet  policies, 
they  raise  the  cry  of  Isolationism,  neo-lsola- 
tlonlsm — not  at  &  1,  It  Is  a  matter  of  recog- 
nizing our  resow  ces,  our  manpower,  just 
what  we  can  do,  ind  to  also  recognize  the 
fact — to  use  an  )utwom  phrase — that  we 
are  not  the  world  s  policeman  and  we  can- 
not fill  voids. 

Mr.  AoBONSXT.  '^  Tell,  do  you  think  that  was 
recognized  by  th  platform  of  your  party 
at  the  convention  ,n  Chicago? 

Senator  Mansfs  ld.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  1 1  doesn't  spell  It  out  in  the 
way  that  you  ralj  e  it.  You  seem  to  have  a 
fundamental  dlffei  ence,  really,  with  the  party 
position  on  foreigi  i  policy. 

Senator  MANsrt  xo.  Oh,  I  think  It  spells  It 
out  that  way.  It  s  a  mutter  of  Interpreta- 
tion, and  I  think  I  have  interpreted  It  cor- 
rectly, as  the  Plat  Torm  Committee  Intended. 

Mr.  Elfin.  How  vould  you  apply  your  doc- 
trine of  America's  commitments  around  the 
world  to  the  foreli  ^n  aid  program  each  year? 

Senator  Mansti  u.d.  I  think  we  ought  to 
gradually  reduce  Jourselves  out  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program!  I  am  happy  that  we  re- 
duced It  last  yean  I  think  it  is  good  policy 
to  reduce  It  this  y  lar.  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
more  selective  In  jur  aid  programs  I  think 
we  ought  to  conc(  ntrate  more  on  economic, 
people-to-people  f  rograms,  and  less  on  mili- 
tary assistance  an  1  the  Kke.  We  have  been 
pretty  generous  w  th  our  largesse,  and  since 
the  end  of  the  S«  cond  World  War  we  have 
put  out.  In  the  f(  rm  of  foreign  aid.  In  ex- 
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Senator  Mansth  lo.  Sure 

Mr.  Mono.  The    Democratic  Convention. 

Senator  Mansfi]  ld.  Anything  you  want. 

Mr.  MiTDD.  What  was  your  opinion  of  that 
convention? 

Senator  Mansfe^.  I  thought  It  was  a  dis- 
grace. 

Mr.  MuDD.  Why? 

Senator  Manst^ld.  Well,  there  was — I 
don't  like  to  see  older  people  acting  like 
youngsters.  I  don  t  like  to  see  them  going 
around  with  ballo<  ms  or  shouting  and  wear- 
ing this  or  that  kind  of  a  hat.  I  don't  like 
conventions,  perlo< .  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
national  primaries  instead.  The  conventions 
ought  to  be  done  away  with,  and  In  their 
place    there    mlghb    be    a    minl-conventlon 


brought  Into  operation  after  the  people— not 
the  delegates,  the  people— have  had  a  chance 
to  make  their  selections  far  the  major  parties. 
And  that  convention  could  be  made  up  of 
the  State  Chairmen  and  State  Chairwomen, 
the  National  Committeemen  and  the  Nation- 
al Commltteewomen,  the  Nomlneet,  and  the 
national  party  to  determine  then  what  the 
platform  should  be. 

Mr.  MiTOD.  The  two  main  criticisms — If  we 
can  stay  on  that  for  a  mlnute^leveled  against 
the  national  primary  #ould  be  that  the  win- 
ner would  be  the  rtohaat  man,  that  a  man  of 
moderate  means  couldn't  possibly  afford  a 
national  primary  campaign. 

Senator  MANsnxu>.  Well,  I  would  doubt 
that,  because  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  poor- 
est people  who  conducted  primaries,  in  these 
happenstance  States  which  have  them,  were 
able  to  get  enough  money  to  carry  on  tbelr 
programs.  I  would  think.  Incidentally,  that 
the  money  would  be  forthcoming,  at  least 
it  seems  to  have  been  forthcoming  In  this 
campaign,  on  the  part  of  people  who  bad 
little  themselves  to  start  with. 

Mr.  MosD.  The  other  crtcltlsm  was  that 
supplanting  the  convention  with  a  primary 
would  eliminate  the  reason  for  having  a 
party  In  the  first  place,  that  all  the  chair- 
men and  the  local  office  holders  would  just 
break  apart. 

Senator  Manstiklo.  Not  at  all.  I  think  they 
ought  to  beef  up  the  state  party  organiza- 
tions, as  well,  and  bring  more  democracy 
in  the  states  as  well  as  In  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Senator,  you  said  that  you 
regard  the  convention  as  a  disgrace.  You 
meant  in  terms  of  the  way,  as  you  explained 
it.  of  older  people  acting  In  a  frivolous  man- 
ner. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  that  is  only  part  of 
It.  I  think  It  Is  an  extravaganza.  I  think  It  Is 
futile.  I  think  it  doesn't  express  the  will  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  Acbonsky.  Let's  address  ourselves  to 
another  part  of  It,  the  way  that  the  demon- 
strations were  dealt  with  by  Mayor  Daley. 
What  did  you  feel  about  that? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  I  don't  think  you 
ought  to  blame  the  majority  of  the  police 
or  the  majority  of  the  demonstrators.  There 
were  those  on  the  demonstrating  side  who 
really  did  try  to  provoke  violence.  And  there 
were  those  on  the  police  side  who  did  over- 
react and.  in  some  instances,  lose  their  heads 
and  unduly  harshly.  And,  then,  I  think  also 
that  we  ought  to  get  away  from  this  matter 
of  black  and  white  In  looking  up  at  a  picture 
or  a  given  situation,  and  recognize  that  there 
are  large  areas  of  grays  in  between.  And  we 
shouldn't  castigate  all  these  youngsters,  on 
the  whole,  for  what  happened.  We  shouldn't 
castigate  all  the  police,  on  the  whole,  for 
what  happened,  because  you  had  Idealists  on 
the  one  hand  who  were  involved,  and  you 
had  good,  hard-working,  honest,  capable 
policemen  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Elfin.  Would  you  agree,  then,  with 
thoee  who  charged  that  the  coverage  of  the 
violence  by  the  press  and  the  television  media 
was  one-sided  and  biased  against  the  police? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  I  think  the  press 
and  the  TV  and  radio  did  the  best  they  could, 
under  the  circumstances  available  to  them. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  You  don't  accept  Mayor 
Daley's  castlgatlon  of  television  and  the  prees 
and  radio? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  haven't  read  what 
Mayor  Daley  said.  I  don't  know  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Well,  he 

Senator  Mansfield.  But  I  have  given  you 
my  opinion,  and  that  Is  all  that  counts,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Mudd.  In  terms  of  political  profit  or 
liability,  what  has  that  convention  In  Chi- 
cago done  to  Hubert  Humphrey's  chances? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  It  has  hurt  the 
Democratic  Party's  chances. 

Mr.  Mtroo.  Was  It  a  mistake,  do  you  think. 
Senator,  to  have  gone  to  Chicago  In  the  first 
place? 


Senator  IIanbtield.  I  never  thought  we 
ahould  have  gone  to  Chicago.  I  thought  we 
ahould  have  gone  to  Miami,  so  that  the  two 
major  parties  could  have  had  their  conven- 
tions in  the  same  city  and  on  the  sune  site. 
Mr.  AoaoNBKT.  Senator,  you  are  very  ex- 
pert as  a  political  analyst  and  observer . 

Senator  Mambtixlo.  I  am  not,  but  aak  the 
question  anyway. 

Mr.  AoaoNBKT.  Well,  let's  ask  it  anyway. 
How  is  this  election  going?  Who  do  you  think 
Is  going  to  win? 

Senator  MAManzLO.  Oh,  It  Is  going  to  be  a 
very  tough  election,  and  I  think,  as  of  the 
moment,  it  will  be  up-hill  for  the  Democrats. 

Mr.  Blfin.  Is  there  any — In  your  own  home 
State,  for  example,  do  you  detect  any  Wal- 
lace strength  among  the  lower  and  middle- 
class  people? 

Senator  M*K«nxu>.  Tes,  I  think  that  the 
strength  of  Wallace  will  surprise  a  lot  or 
people.  He  is  going  to  hurt  both  parties.  In 
the  South  he  will  hurt  the  Republicans;  in 
the  North  be  will  hurt  the  Democrats. 

Mr.  Mxn»D.  Why  do  you  say  it  will  be  up- 
hill for  the  Democrats,  Senator? 

Senator  Manbfixlo.  Well,  It  Is 

Mr.  Mttdd.  You  have  got  the  majority  of 
the  registration,  don't  you? 

Senator  Manstikld.  Well,  that's  right,  but 
we  have  had  that  In  other  years  and  It  has 
still  been  up-hill,  but  it  Is  Just  my  personal 
opinion  that  as  of  now  It  Is  an  up-hill  fight 
for  us. 

Mr.  AoRONSKT.  What  do  you  think  Is  hurt- 
ing the 

Senator  Mansfield.  But  that  shouldn't  hurt 
us  too  much  because  It  should  make  us  fight 
that  much  harder  and  be  a  little  more  rea- 
sonable in  our  outlook. 

Mr.  AoaoNBKY.  What  do  you  think  Is  hurt- 
ing the  Democrats  most? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  Vietnam  is 
having  its  effect,  law  and  order,  the  feelings 
against  the  court,  and  the  types  of  cam- 
paigns being  carried  on  by  Wallace  and 
Nixon. 

Mr.  AoRONSKT.  How  do  you  mean  that? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  they  are  con- 
centrating on  crime  In  the  streets,  order. 
and  so  forth.  And  because  of  the  difficulties 
which  have  been  the  norm  over  the  past 
three  or  four  years,  that  situation  has  taken 
root. 

Mr.  Mttdd.  Do  you  equate  the  Wallace  cam- 
paign with  the  Nixon  campaign? 

Senator  Mansfuld.  No,  but  both  of  them 
are  emphasizing  that,  among  other  things, 
although  Wallace  is  emphasizing  that  more 
than  anything  else. 

itr.  Modo.You  don't  think  that  the  Vice 
President 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  yes,  he  Is  empha- 
sizing that,  and  he  wants  to  do  something, 
and  he  will  do  something.  But  It  seems  that 
they  have  gotten  the  Jiunp  on  him. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  What  do  you  think  of 
Wallace's  contention  that  there  la  not  a 
dime's  worth  of  difference  between  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  candidates? 

Senator  BIansfield.  Oh,  there  Is  a  great  deal 
of  difference  between  Nixon  and  Humphrey. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  What  Is  the  difference? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  in  their  outlook. 
I  would  say  that  Humphrey  Is  a  good  deal 
more  liberal  as  far  as  domestic  programs  are 
concerned  and  probably — I  would  say  also  In 
the  field  of  foreign  policy,  a  good  deal  less 
rigid  than  Nixon. 

Mr.  MtJDD.  Senator,  do  you  have  feelings 
about  the  Democratic  Party's  relationship 
with  the  yotmg  people  In  tbila  country? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes,  I  do.  And  I  think 
the  greatest  thing  which  came  out  of  the 
recent  primary  campaigns  was  the  fact  that 
these  youngsters  rallied  to  the  cause  of  Mc- 
Carthy, and  shoved  their  energies  Into  con- 
structive channels.  I  hope  that  they  won't  be 
disappointed  and  become  disillusioned  be- 
cause their  man  didn't  get  In.  I  would  hope 
they  would  stay  within  the  two  major  parties 
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and  work  from  within  to  bring  about  reform, 
because  many  of  thoee  people  could  not  vote 
this  time,  the  next  Ume  they  can,  and  they 
ought  to  stay  involved  to  politics  for  the 
benefit  of  this  NaUon. 

Mr  AORONSKT.  Senator,  have  you  had  a 
chance  to  tolk  to  Mr.  McCarthy  about  why 
he  la  not  going  to  go  out  and  campaign  for 
Mr.  Htimphrey? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  Senator  McCarthy  may  not  go  out  and 
campaign  for  the  party.  I  don't  know  that 
he  will,  but  at  least  he  has  indicated  that 
he  woiUd  not  head  a  fourth  party.  He  has 
indicated  that  he  would  campaign  for  can- 
didates who  were  in  accord  with  his  views  on 
Vietnam.  And  I  would  hope  and  expect  at 
an  appropriate  time  that  Senator  McCarthy 
would  Join  the  rest  of  us,  despite  his  doubts. 
Mr.  Elfin.  If  there  U  a  bombing  halt  In 
the  next  few  months,  and  progress  in  Paris, 
how  do  you  think  this  will  affect  the  chances 
of  the  Democrats  and  of  getting  McCarthy 
to  campaign  for  Humphrey? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  It  would  help 
tremendously. 

Mr.  Mudd.  Senator,  on  the  day  after  the 
close  of  the  Chicago  convention,  the  Vice 
President  went  before  the  National  Com- 
mittee and,  speaking  of  the  alienated  youth, 
said  Just  give  them  time  and  they  will  be 
back  with  us.  But  his  remarks  did  not  indi- 
cate he  understood  the  reason  for  their 
alienation.  Do  you  think  the  party  has  failed 
to  take  into  account  the  young  people's  dis- 
affection? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Possibly  we've  gotten 
too  old,  too  set  m  our  thinking  and  our 
thoughts  and  our  procedures.  I  think  It  Is 
time  for  a  reevaluatlon  of  ourselves  and  a 
greater  emphasta  on  bringing  youngsters  into 
the  party.  Into  the  political  mainstream. 
And  I  have  advocated,  as  you  know,  for  a 
good  many  years  now,  that  we  ought  to  even 
go  so  far  as  to  allow  the  iB-year-olds  to  vote, 
because  when  they  have  to  be  18  to  be  mar- 
ried, to  enter  Into  a  contract,  to  fight,  and 
to  carry  out  policies  which  they  didn't  par. 
ticlpate  in  making,  then  I  think  they  ought 
to  be  given  the  right  of  the  franchise. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Do  you  think  that  would 
rejuvenate  the  party? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  it  would  help 
both  of  the  parties. 
Mr.  Acbonsky.  Yes. 

Mr.  Elfin.  Do  you  feel  that  you  will  still 
be  majority  leader  In  January  or  will  you  be 
minority  leader? 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  is  up  to  events  at 
that  time.  I  am  not  a  prophet. 

Mr.  AcaoNSKY.  Senator.  Mr.  McCarthy,  your 
good  friend,  has  repeatedly  proposed  that 
you  replace  Mr.  Rusk  as  Secretary  of  State. 
How  does  that  grab  you? 

Senator  Manstieu}.  I  don't  agree.  I  think 
Dean  Rusk  has  done  the  very  best  he  could, 
under  extremely  difficult  circumstances. 

Mr.  Mudd.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  now. 
Senator,  whether  you  will  seek  reelection  to 
1970? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  I  haven't  any 
plans  otherwise. 

Mr.  Mudd.  And  If  you  come  back  in  1970, 
win  you  again  submit  yourself  as  majority 

leader? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Let's  cross  that  when 
we  get  to  It. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  How  have  you  found  the 
job  of  majority  leader,  satisfactory? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  Interesting. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Difficult? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Kind  of. 

Mr.  Elfin.  Do  you  think  that  there  should 
be  reform  of  the  seniority  in  committee 
systems? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No.  I  did  when  I  first 
came  to  the  House  and  the  Senate,  but  the 
more  seniority  I  get  the  more  I  kind  of  like 
It.  And  It  has  worked  out  pretty  well,  when 
you  look  at  It  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Elfin.  A  final  question.  Senator;  have 


you  heard  anything  about  these  rumors  of 
the  Impending  release  of  the  Pueblo  crew? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  have  heard  the 
rumors.  I  hope  they  are  true.  I  don't  think 
the  administration,  the  President  or  the 
Stete  Department  has  any  knowledge  to  that 
effect  But  I  am  sure  that  if  that  was  true 
It  woiUd  be  the  best  news  you  could  give 
them  at  this  time. 

Mr.  AGRONSKY.  Senator,  I  regret  we  have 
run  out  of  time.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
being  here  to  Face  the  Nation. 


THE    DEMOCRATIC    NATIONAL 
CONVENTION  AT  CHICAGO 

Mr.  liAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  I  received  in  the  mail  an  edi- 
torial carried  in  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer. The  tiae  of  the  editorial  is  "Must 
Find  a  Better  Way."  In  its  initial  state- 
ment the  editorial  reads: 

it  was  an  ugly  sfcene. 

It  was  a  nightmare  come  to  life. 

It  was  a  tragic  backdrop  for  what  should 
be  the  most  serious  and  most  important  busi- 
ness in  our  nation:— the  choosing  of  a  man 
who  may  be  the  next  President  of  the  United 

States. 

None  who  witnessed  the  shattering  scene 
wlU  ever  forget  it.  Nor  should  they. 

This  was  not  democracy  in  action.  This 
was  jungle  warfare  In  the  heart  of  our  second 
largest  city. 


The  editorial  further  goet  on  to  say: 
The  demonstrators  gathered  In  Chicago  to 
push  for  their  demands. 
They  gathered  to  protest  the  policies  of  our 

government. 

They  gathered  to  champion  the  cause  of 
their  policies  and  their  candidates. 

All  this  they  had  a  right  to  do.  But — 
They  also   gathered  with  the  intention — 
through  noise  and  numbers— to  intimidate 
the  delegates  and  influence  the  outcome  of 
the  convention. 

In  pursuit  of  their  rlghte  they  trampled 
on  the  rights  of  others. 

They  seized  parks  and  sidewalks.  They 
blocked  busy  intersections.  They  Interfered 
with  the  vitol  functions  of  a  big  city. 

In  short,  they  asked  for  trouble.  And  they 
found  It. 

They  became  a  mob  seeking  to  Impose  their 
will  on  others. 

For  nearly  a  week  they  had  baited  the 
police.  They  had  Jeered  them  and  sneered 
at  them.  They  had  spat  upon  them  and 
shouted  obscenities. 

Their  taunting  tactics  turned  the  police 
Into  an  opposing  mob.  Chaos  resulted. 
But — it  might  have  been  worse. 
While  the  police  must  be  censured  for  their 
excesses,  let  all  thoughtful  citizens  ask 
themselves  if  their  crltlcUma  would  not  be 
more  harsh  had  the  authorities  failed  to 
bring  the  angry  mob  under  control. 

Had  the  demonstrators  been  permitted  to 
march  to  the  convention  hall  the  tragedy 
might  have  been  much  greater. 

The  size  and  power  and  mood  of  the  mob 
would  have  Increased  as  they  marched.  A 
trvUy  destructive  force  would  have  been 
created. 

A  confrontation  between  angry  convention 
delegates  and  the  equally  angry  demonstra- 
tors might  have  erupted  Into  a  major 
catastrophe. 

Somehow,  someway  we  must  find  proce- 
dures whereby  we  can  protect  ourselves  and 
our  system  against  the  anarchy  of  mob  ac- 
tion. whUe.  at  the  same  time,  we  preserve 
the  rights  of  all  individuals  to  peaceful 
dissent. 

Unless  we  find  such  procedures  we  are 
faced  with  the  continuing  threat  of  the  law 
of  the  jtmgle.  Or  no  law.  Or  a  police  stete. 


None   of   these   ugly   possibilities   can    be 
acceptable  In  a  free  society. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that  this  editorial,  entitled  "Must 
Find  a  Better  Way,"  written  by  Charles 
L  Gtould  and  published  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Opinion  on  Chicago:  Must  Find  a  Better 

Way 

(By  Charles  L.  Gould) 

It  was  an  ugly  scene. 

It  was  a  nightmare  come  to  lire. 

It  was  a  tragic  backdrop  for  what  should 
be  the  most  serious  and  most  important  busi- 
ness in  our  nation :-the  choosing  of  a  man 
who  may  fee  the  next  President  of  the  United 

^*None  Who  witnessed  the  shattering  scene 
win  ever  forget  it.  Nor  should  they. 

This  was  not  democracy  In  acUon.  TJils  was 
jungle  warfare  in   the  heart  of  our  second 

'^ThfsS  sight  of  club-Bwlnglng  policemen 
brutally  charging  an  angry,  jeering  mob  of 
un-peaceful  peace  demonstrators  carries  a 
message  of  frightening  import  .^  „  „. 

It  proves,  perhaps,  that  It  Is  later  than  we 

''**It'proves,  perhaps,  that  peaceful  dissent 
can  be  perverted  into  a  nation-wide  Instru- 
ment of  insurrection. 

It  proves,  perhaps,  that  preachers  of  peace 
can  also  be  propagators  of  a  doctrine  of  hate 
and  violence  ___,.-. 

None  should  forgive  or  forget  the  excesses 
of  the  club-swlnglng  policemen.  Such  dis- 
plays of  raw.  brutal  power  should  be  no  part 
of  a  free  society. 

While  none  should  forget  these  excesses, 
neither  should  we  forget  the  clrcumstences 
that  brought  about  this  confrontetion 

The  Chicago  riot  did  not  happen  by  ac- 
cident. 

It  was  planned.  

This  is  not  to  say  that  a  precise  blueprint 
was  developed  by  any  individuals  or jroups 
that  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  tragic  bat- 
tles on  Michigan  Boulevard.  ,  ,»  ,h. 
However,  make  no  mistake  about  It.  the 
Planners  of  the  demonstrations  set  the  fuse 
in  place  for  the  explosion.  Only  the  proper 
spark  was  needed  to  ignite  the  bomb  of  mob 

^'The'^demonstrators  gathered  In  Chicago  to 
push  for  their  demands. 

They  gathered  to  protest  the  policies  of  our 

^°They"gathered  to  champion  the  cause  of 
their  policies  and  their  candidates. 

All  this  they  had  a  right  to  do.  But— 

They  also  gathered  with  the  intention- 
through  noise  and  numbers— to  intimidate 
the  delegates  and  influence  the  outcome  of 
the  convention. 

In  pursuit  of  their  righto  they  trampled  on 
the  rtghte  of  others. 

They  seized  parks  and  sidewalks.  They 
blocked  busy  intersections.  They  interfered 
with  the  vlUl  functions  of  a  big  city. 

In  short,  they  asked  for  trouble.  And  they 

found  It.  .    . 

They  became  a  mob  seeking  to  Impose  their 

will  on  others.  ..  ,^  ^   *»,« 

For  nearly  a  week  they  had   baited   the 

police.  They  had  Jeered  them  and  sf  «««;f  ^t 

ihem.  They  had  spat  upon  them  and  shouted 

obscenities.  ,>^u-« 

Their  taunting  tactics  turned  the  police 
Into  an  opposing  mob.  Chaos  resulted. 
But— It  might  have  been  worse. 
While  the  police  must  be  censured  for 
their  excesses,  let  all  thoughtful  citizens  ask 
themselves  If  their  criticisms  would  not  be 
more  harsh  had  the  authorities  failed  to 
bring  Ihe  angry  mob  under  control. 
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such   procedures   we  are 
eoi^nulng  thrsat  of  the  law 
law.  Or  a  police  state. 
ugly   possibilities  can   be 
society. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE .  I  am  In  complete  ac- 


the  editorial  stotes.  If 


the  police  had  lot  acted,  tragic  condi- 


developed  in  Chicago. 
has  fallen  upon  our 
NatioA  through  irhat  did  happen  would 
have  '6een  accentuated  had  not  the 
police  taken  the  firm  position  that  they 
did. 

The     PRESIDkNa 
McOec  in  the  ch  »lr) 


OFFICiai      (Mr. 
The  Senator  from 


California  Is  reco  gnlzed. 

Mr.  MURPHT    Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  piesent  during  this  col- 
loquy. For  the  ppst  week  or  so,  I  have 
continuing  reports  of 
"happened," 


observations     almost 
which  frequently  were 


incomplete,  Inacc  urate  and  distressingly 


nany  persons  tried  to 
cl^  of  Chicago  and, 
in  fact,  our  entlri  Nation  as  being  sym- 
bolic of  the  mo  it  atrocious  forms  of 
brutality,  inhumanity,  fascism,  and 
terrorism. 

This  picture,  s)  pleasing  to  our  do- 
mestic and  oversttas  enemies,  is  greatly 
distorted  and  dtflclent.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  one  law  what  one  saw.  It 
did  exist,  but  in  ny  opinion  it  is  not  a. 
true  representatic  n  of  the  civic  charac- 
ter of  Chicago  ajid  our  land  any  more 
than  the  grim  pirtrait  of  rioting  and 
lawlessness  was  typical  of  the  great 
majority  of  decei  t  citizens  who  Inhabit 
Watts,  Harlem.  ^  ewark,  Baltimore,  the 
District  of  Colum  }la,  Detroit,  and  those 
other  imfortunatc  areas  which  have  suf- 
fered the  effects  ( )f  headlong  extremism 
unleashed  wlthqu  ;  reason  or  restraint. 

No,  the  pictu  e  of  our  Nation  in 
bloody,  civil  conllct  is  a  twisted,  per- 
verted iTortrayal  of  the  true  American 
scene,  and  I  laio\  r  whereof  I  speak,  be- 
cause I  have  had  the  great  privilege  of 
living  In  the  Amei  lean  scene.  In  all  areas 
of  this  Nation.  f)r  well  over  60  years. 
Moreover,  Chlcag(  t  proved  this  decisively 
last  Wednesday,  when  Richard  Nixon, 
the  Republican  ::andldate  visited  the 
city. 

I  submit  that  gr  $ater  crowds  assembled 
to  greet  him  there  then  than  were  in 
the  assemblage  inlorant  Park  during  the 
last  political  com  ention.  Purthennore.  I 
submit  that  there  was  no  police  brutality 
or  obvious  disord  t,  and  that  this  was  a 
true  reflection  of  the  people  of  Chicago. 


I  propose,  therefore,  that  we  have  an 
obligation  to  look  at  the  entire  situation, 
not  Just  the  claims  of  police  brutality 
which  frequently  have  been  offered  with- 
out reference  to  any  of  the  outrageous 
provocations,  and  to  "teU  it  like  It  is"  In 
our  statements  to  one  another  and  to  the 
world. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  disturbances  In  Chi- 
cago must  not  be  blamed  on  the  people 
of  Chicago.  They  must  not  be  blamed 
on  the  Democrats.  They  should  not  be 
blamed  on  Mayor  Daley  or  his  police 
force,  and  they  certainly  should  not  be 
blftmed  on  the  followers  and  adherents 
of  our  good  friends  and  colleagues,  Sena- 
tor McCarthy,  Senator  McOovnN,  and 
Vice  President  HnicpBaaT. 

If  blame  is  to  be  placed  honestly,  we 
must  look  at  the  entire  matter  in  proper 
perspective  and  realise  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  rioting  and  disorder  was  planned 
and  executed  by  a  group  of  lawless  mis- 
fits who,  if  they  were  typical  of  anything, 
were  representative  of  that  spirit  of  dis- 
respect, disloyalty,  and  anarchy  which 
has  always  loomed  as  the  direct  antith- 
esis of  the  philosophy  through  which  our 
Nation  has  attempted  to  work  out  its 
differences  peacefully  and  democrat- 
ically. 

However,  this  minority  of  misfits  re- 
ceived attention  far  out  of  proportion  to 
either  its  quality  or  qiiantlty,  and  con- 
sequently many  people  generalized  from 
the  deeds  of  this  minority  and  attempted 
to  blacken  the  character  of  all. 

To  those  who  succumbed  to  this 
emotional  trap,  I  siiggest  a  careful  re- 
view of  the  events  in  Chicago  on  last 
Wednesday,  when  law-abiding,  patriotic. 
Interested  citizens — I  am  told  600.000 
strong — tiuned  out  In  an  orderly  and 
peaceful  manner  to  provide  Richard 
Nixon  with  one  of  the  largest  political 
receptions  in  the  history  of  the  cl^.  if  not 
the  largest. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  was  America. 
This  was  Chicago.  This  was  tjrpical  of 
her  people  and  those  of  our  great  Na- 
tion— the  forgotten,  decent,  hard-woric- 
Ing.  overtaxed,  law-abiding,  Ood-fearing 
citizens  who  make  this  country  great. 
There  was  no  violence,  no  obscenity,  no 
stink  bombs,  no  police  brutality,  no 
troops. 

This  face  of  our  Nation  and  this  inborn 
and  pervading  decency  of  our  men  and 
women  were  evidenced  again  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  in  San  Francisco— a  dty 
which.  I  might  point  out  parenthetically, 
has  also  been  besmirched  unfairly  be- 
cause of  erroneous  generalizations  based 
on  activities  in  its  small  hippie  colony — 
when  Mi.  Nixon  was  accorded  the  biggest 
welcome  given  to  any  man  by  the  dty  of 
San  Francisco  since  General  MacArthur 
returned  from  Japan. 

This  was  the  true  portrait  of  America. 

Let  us  not  allow  it  to  be  obliterated  by 
those  relatively  few  disgraceful  events 
whose  very  news  value  depends  on  their 
grim  and  distasteful  abnormality  and 
whose  rightful  claim  to  our  attention 
lies  in  the  fact,  not  that  they  are  typical, 
which  they  are  not.  but  that  they  are 
malignant  aberrations  which  must  be 
cured. 

Let  us  once  again.  Mr.  President,  let  us 


look  at  the  true  picture  of  our  great 
country,  a  picture  which  will  truly  re- 
flect the  character,  the  thoughts,  the  de- 
sires, and  the  activities  of  its  citizens,  in 
a  proper,  distinct,  and  honest  light. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

Tlie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OlViClfiR.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TREATY  ON  NONPROLIFERATTON 
OP  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  will  meet  this 
afternoon  and,  hopefully,  a  quorum  will 
be  present.  Hie  first  order  of  business  is 
to  determine  whether  to  report  favorably 
the  treaty  dealing  with  the  nonprolifera- 
tlon  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Speaking  for  myself.  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  committee  wlU  vote  favorably  to 
report  the  treaty.  And  I  shall  so  cast  my 
baUot. 

I  agree  thoroughly  with  President 
Johnson  and  Vice  President  Humphrey 
that  recent  events  in  Czechoslovakia— 
which  I  deplore  as  much  as  any  Member 
of  the  Senate — have  no  relevance  in  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  whether  the 
treaty  should  be  ratified.  In  my  Judgment 
the  sole  test  should  be:  Is  the  treaty  In 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States?  I 
believe  this  to  be  the  case.  Hierefore,  I 
support  Its  ratification. 

Failure  to  ratify  the  treaty  will  not  be 
of  the  slightest  use  to  any  of  the  brave 
citizens  of  Czechoslovakia  who  have 
been  so  ruthlessly  repressed  and  have 
had  their  liberties  and  freedoms  denied 
by  the  raw  military  power  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

If  I  felt  that  failure  to  ratify  the  treaty 
would  in  any  way  improve  oiu*  position 
vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  with  req>ect 
to  arms  control  or  any  other  matter  in- 
volving the  seciulty  of  the  United  States. 
I  would,  of  course,  oppose  the  treaty.  But 
I  think  that  we  must  locdc  at  this  matter 
as  mature  men.  We  must  not  be  guided 
by  an  emotional  reaction  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  believe  the  treaty  deserves  ratifica- 
tion whether  our  relationships  with  the 
Soviet  Union  are  good,  bad,  or  indiffer- 
ent. 

I  hope  very  much  that  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  on  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  serve  will  agree  with 
my  view. 

MEBSAQES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  seaslcm^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Utaited  States  submitting 
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sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED   BILL   SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  3203)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriatlons  during  the  fiscal  year  1969 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, research,  development,  test,  and 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Repokt  op  Ackekuknts  fok  Use  OF 

FOBKICN    CtTSKKKCIKS 

A  letter  from  the  Associate  Administrator, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  agreements  signed  In  July  and 
August  1968  for  use  of  foreign  currencies; 
also  the  fourth  supplement  to  the  March  IS. 
1987,  local  currency  agreement  with  Viet- 
nam (with  accompanying  report  and 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlciature 
and  Forestry. 

Repokt  on  RKAPPoaTioNmNT  or  an 
Appbopuation 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  OfBce  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reportinig.  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior for  "Management  of  lands  and  re- 
sources," Bureau  of  Ijand  Management,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1969,  has  been  apportioned 
on  a  basis  which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  i4>propriation:  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Rkpokt  or  Peoposxd  An  National  Ouabo 
CJoNSTaucnoN  Phojects 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  AssUtant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (ProperUes  and  InstaUa- 
tions)  reporting,  pursuant  to  law  with  re- 
spect to  certain  construction  projects  pro- 
posed to  be  undertaken  for  the  Air  National 
Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  U.8.  Nrr  Monetabt  Oold  Teans- 
AcnoNB  WrrH  Foeeicn  Cotjwteies  and  In- 

TEKNATIONAI.   iNSTXTtrnONS 

A  letter  from  the  Acttng  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  of  U.S.  net 
monetary  gold  transactions  with  foreign 
countries  and  international  Institutions  for 
the  semiannual  period  January  1,  196S-June 
30,  1968  (with  an  accompanying  report  and 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
(Durrency. 

Semiannuai.  Repokt  Relating  to  the  Evolu- 
tion OF  the  Intebnational  Moneiaet 
Stbtem 


A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
semiannual  report  relating  to  the  evolution 
of  the  international  monetary  system,  for  the 
period  January  1  to  June  80.  19S8  (with  an 


accompanying   report    and    docimients);    to 
the  Committee  on  Banking   and  Currency. 

REFOKTS  or  COMPTKOLLEX  OENEKAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  need  to  improve  regula- 
tory enforcement  procedures  involving  pesti- 
cides. Agricultural  Research  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  dated  September  10, 
1968  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  need  to  Improve  re- 
views of  drawings  and  specifications  prepared 
by  architect-engineers  before  solicitation  of 
hospital  construction  bids,  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, dated  September  9,  1968  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

COMPREHENSrVE  PLAN  FOR  THE  ICE  ACE  NA- 
TIONAL Scientific  Reserve  in  Wisconsin 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  Ice  Age  National  Scien- 
tific Reserve  In  Wisconsin  (with  an  accom- 
panying document);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

StrsPENSiON  OF  Deportation  of  Certain 

Aliens 
Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Admission  Into  the  United  States  or 

Certain  Defector  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
Into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Thirb  and  Six  Prefbkence  Classification  for 
Cbtain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
reports  of  third  and  sixth  preference  classi- 
fications for  certain  aliens  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

Report  of  Veterans'  Administkation  Under 
Procraks  for  Sharing  Medical  Facilittss 
and  exchanoino  medical  information 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans' 
AdmlnUtration,    transmitting,    pursuant    to 
law.   a   report   under  programs  for  sharing 
medical   facilities   and    exchanging   medical 
information  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80. 
1967  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Report  or  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
A    letter    from    the    Chairman.    National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  32d  annual  report  of  the 
Board  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1967 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 
Repoet  on  the  Impact  or  Childben  Living 
IN  Low-Rent  Public  Housing  on  Public 
Schools 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  based  on  a  study  of  the 
financial  effect  Imposed  on  local  educational 
agencies  by  the  presence  of  low-rent  public 
housing  units;  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc 
Welfare. 


Report  op  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  on  Number  or  Emplotxes 
IN  Each  General  Schedule  Grade 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  AdmlnUtra- 
tion. reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  the  num- 
ber of  Individuals  In  each  general  schedule 
(GS)  grade  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

Report  of  Problems  of  Transporting 
Visitors  Along  the  Mall 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  Department's  study  report  of  the 
problems  of  transporting  visitors  along  the 
Mall  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

DisposmoN  or  Executive  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  ArchlvUt  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  list  of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files 
of  several  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  which  are  not  needed  In  the 
conduct  of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  hUtorlcal  Interest  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  a  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  In  the  Executive 
Departments. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER: 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;    to  the  Committee   on 
Banking  and  Currency: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  44 
"Afesembly  Joint  resolution  relative  to  timber 
exports 
"Whereas,  Increasing  exports  of  logs  from 
federal  forests  in  California  to  Japan  pose 
a  serious  threat  to  the  economy  of  northern 
California  counties  where  timber  production 
and  manufacture  provide  the  major  employ- 
ment base;  and 

"Whereas,  Japan  Is  experiencing  a  housing 
construction  boom,  purchasing  much  of  their 
raw  timber  frtwn  West  Coast  states;  and 

"Whereas.  This  large  export  of  timber 
creates  a  critical  shortage  of  raw  materials 
for  local  mills  and  construction  companies, 
v?lth  resultant  price  Increases  on  raw  timber; 
and 

"Whereas,  Such  price  Increases  are  passed 
along  to  purchaaert,  thereby  increasing 
greatly  the  costs  of  urban  renewal;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Interior  have  recently  Issued  orders 
limiting  the  quantity  of  logs  grown  on  fed- 
eral lands  in  Washington  and  Oregon  that 
may  be  exported:  now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Le^slature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  examine  the 
problem  and  effect  of  Increased  timber  ex- 
ports to  Japan,  which  result  In  increased 
pressure  on  local  timber  companies  and  In- 
creased prtoes  for  timber,  and  to  condition  aU 
future  sales  of  timber  from  federal  lands  in 
California  with  requirements  for  domestic 
manufacture  untu  a  review  Is  made  to  deter- 
mine domestic  needs;  and  be  it  further 

'•Resolved,  Tliat  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  CallfMTila  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.- 
A  joint  nsolutton  at  tbs  LagMatuFS  of  tha 
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8tat«  of  CalUoma;   to  the  CommlttM  on 
Commerce: 

"AassKBi.T  i  onrr  Rxsolution  10 
"Aaoembly  joint  tMolutlon  relative  to  con- 
struction of  a  second  Panama  Canal 

"Whukas,  The  Panama  Canal  Is  of  the 
greatest  lmportan(  e  to  the  national  proaper- 
Ity  and  economli  welfare  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"WHmcAs,  Cons  ruction  of  a  aeoond  canal 
would  be  a  great  economic  benefit  to  the 
United  States  In  that  such  construction 
would  increase  tn  de  and  would  directly  In- 
crease employmen ;  at  the  harbors  and  ports 
of  California;   am 

"WHxazAs,  The  Importance  of  a  second 
canal  Is  further  i  iemonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  It  would  redi  ice  the  cost  of  items  that 
are  currently  Imi  arted  by  other  means  ol 
transport  and   sh  pment;    and 

"WRxazAs,  The  ]  iresent  canal  Is  subject  to 
severe  limitations,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  size  of  shlpt  which  may  use  the  canal, 
forcing  many  shl]  s  to  make  the  long  trip 
around  Cape  Horn;  and 

"Whkrxas,  a  se  :ond  canal  is  also  badly 
needed  simply  by  )  eason  of  the  ever-Increas- 
ing volume  of  shli  traffic  desiring  to  use  the 
canal;  KM 

'"WaatAB,  The  langer  of  the  canal  being 
blocked  or  otherwise  closed  to  all  shipping 
as  a  result  of  ac  rldent,  and  the  economic 
consequences  of  t  le  present  limitations  on 
the  use  of  the  cam  1  are  of  particular  concern 
to  West  Coast  p<H  ia;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  tht  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  o/  Calfomia,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  i  Itate  of  California  respect- 
fully memorialize)  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  U  ilted  States  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  nepeasary  to  secure  the  con- 
Uest  possible  time  of  a 
mpplement    the    existing 


Btruction  at  the 
•econd    canal    to 


^inama  Canal,  wh^ch  could  handle  ships  of 
accommodate    the   ever- 
of  ship  traffic,  and  pro- 
i    the    disastrous    conse- 
quences which  coutd  result  from  the  closure 
of  the  existing  can  a  to  all  ahipping;  and  be 


greater  size,  help 
Increasing  volume 
vide    security    fro4i 


it  further 

"Resolved,   That 
Assembly  transmit 


the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
copies  of  this  reeolutlon 
to  the  President  a  3d  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  1he  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolutlQ  i  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  CalifomH;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  : 


"Assembly 
"Assembly  Joint 


"Whkreas,    Stat 
costs  are  rising 
and 

"Whereas,  It  ha 
demand  for  new 
outstrip  available 
by  30  to  56  bllllo|i 

"Whereas, 
'tax-sharing' 
funds  to  state  an( 

"Whereas, 
local  governments 
'tax-sharing 
assist  those 
In  solving  the 
local  problems  are 
Officials  confronted 

"Whereas,  State 
emment   are   gene 
problems  when 
when  they  are 

"Whereas,  State 
be  adequate  to  fu4d 
lie  service  in  each 

"Whereas,   State 


oiNT  Resolution  8 
r  Aolutlon  relative  to  tax- 
sharlpg  programs 

and    local    government 
than  available  revenue; 


been  estimated  that  the 

improved  services  will 

state  and  local  revenue 

dollars  by  1970;   and 

has   before  it  many 

which  would  rettim 

local  governments;  and 

coming  to  state  and 

IS  a  result  of  any  federal 

should  be  designed  to 

units  of  government 

they  face,  because 

best  understood  by  local 

With  them;  and 

and  local  units  of  gov- 

ally   able   to  solve   their 

have  Jurisdiction  and 

able  to  do  so;  and 

ind  local  revenues  should 

a  desired  level  of  pub- 

Jurlsdlctlon;  and 

and   local   governments 


and 


Cong  -ess 
measi  ires 


Revei  ues 


progr  im 
reepec  ;lve 
pre  olems 


thsy 
flna  icially 


should  have  maximum  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise discretion  in  defining  and  achieving 
public  service  objectives;  and 

"Whereas,  The  California  Intergovernmen- 
tal Council  on  Urban  Growth  which  Includes 
representatives  of  the  state,  cities,  counties, 
and  school  districts  has  recommended  that 
the  Legislature  of  California  actively  seek 
adoption  of  federal  programs  for  federal- 
state  tax  credits;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  hereby 
endorses  the  need  for  federal  tax-sharing 
programs  and  memortallzes  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  take  all 
reasonable  action  to  assure  that  such  a  pro- 
gram Is  enacted  into  law;  and  be  It  further 

''Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  : 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  18 

"Assembly  Joint  resolution  relative  to 
national  cemeteries 

"Whereas,  Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No. 
15  of  the  1968  Regular  Session,  Introduced 
by  Assemblymen  Ryan  and  Brltschgi,  re- 
quests the  enactment  of  legislation  requir- 
ing the  Department  of  Defense  to  continue 
to  provide  memorial  cemeteries  for  the  in- 
terment of  deceased  veterans  of  the  armed 
forces  and  for  their  eligible  dependents  and 
Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  32.  Intro- 
duced by  Assemblyman  McGee,  requests  the 
establishment  of  a  national  cemetery  ac- 
cessible to  southern  California  and  Assembly 
Joint  Resolution  No.  16,  Introduced  by  As- 
semblymen Mulford  and  Stacey.  requests  the 
establishment  of  several  national  cemeteries 
in  the  State  of  California;   and 

"Whereas.  The  federal  government  owns 
large  acreages  of  land  In  the  Los  Banos  area, 
a  central  location  easily  accessible  to  all  the 
West  and  an  area  of  great  natural  beauty 
further  enhanced  by  the  San  Lvils  Dam  and 
Reservoir  and  the  O'Neill  Porebay;  and 

"Whereas.  The  people  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  traditionally  have  provided 
for  the  proper  care  and  burial  of  those  who 
have  served  in  the  armed  forces  of  our  coun- 
try; and 

"Whereas.  Space  available  for  such  inter- 
ment in  national  cemeteries  Is  being  rapidly 
exhausted;  and 

"Whereas.  At  the  present  time  the  federal 
government  maintains  four  cemetery  sys- 
tems imder  the  administration  of  the  Army, 
the  American  Battle  Monument  Commission, 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  and 

"Whereas.  The  restricted  availability  of 
space,  the  geographical  distribution  of  such 
cemeteries,  and  the  division  of  authority 
have  caused  the  benefit  to  the  veteran  to 
be  unequal  in  various  areas  of  the  country 
and  will  become  more  so  as  cemeteries  are 
ailed;  and 

"Whereas,  on  March  18,  1968,  the  U.S. 
Veterans  Advisory  Commission,  appointed  by 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  chair- 
maned  by  Robert  M.  McCurdy  of  Pasadena, 
California,  submitted  Its  report  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs;  and 

"Whereas,  As  a  part  of  this  report,  the 
commission  made  the  following  recommen- 
dations to  improve  the  administration  of 
cemeteries  for  the  burial  of  veterans  and  to 
Increase  the  burial  allowance: 

"(1)  That  the  entire  federal  cemetery  func- 
tion, with  exception  of  the  Department  of 
Interior  cemeteries,  be  reassigned  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration; 


"(2)  That,  without  delay,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans  Affairs  conduct  a  study 
on  methods  of  providing  burial  grounds  for 
all  veterans  convenient  to  their  homes; 

"(3)  That  the  administrator  establish  uni- 
form criteria  for  eligibility  for  btulal  in 
the  federal  cemetery  system; 

"(4)  That  Arlington  National  Cemetery  be 
reopened  to  all  eligible  veterans  until  it  is 
completely  filled; 

"(6)  That  the  burial  allowance  for  veterans 
be  Increased  to  MOO,  1100  of  which  shall  be 
reserved  for  payment  toward  a  gravesite  of 
those  not  burled  in  national  cemeteries; 

"(6)  That  the  burial  allowance  not  t>e  de- 
nied to  any  veteran  because  of  the  existence 
of  any  other  burial  or  death  benefit,  public 
or  private;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  an  additional  na- 
tional cemetery  or  cemeteries  in  California 
and  to  implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  U.S.  Veterans  Advisory  Commission  perti- 
nent to  the  burial  of  veterans;  and  l>e  it 
futher 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly be  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

Two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  17 
"Assembly  Joint  reeolutlon  relating  to  noti- 
fication of  states  of  use  therein  of  federal 

education  funds 

"Whereas,  The  federal  government, 
through  various  federal  agencies,  appro- 
priates, allocates,  or  expends  for  and  within 
each  state  federal  funds  for  education  snd 
educational  purposes,  which  purposes  in- 
clude all  aspects  of  the  education  of  minora, 
vocational  education,  adult  education,  teach- 
er education,  and  any  other  program  which 
would  have  a  direct  benefit  or  impact  on  the 
public  schools  of  a  state;  and 

"Whereas,  State  planning  and  coordina- 
tion of  effort,  in  order  to  avoid  duplication 
and  replication,  requires  full  knowledge  of 
the  federal  involvement  in  education  at  all 
levels  In  state;  however,  at  preeent,  there  is 
no  provision  for  the  acquisition  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Education  of  the 
needed  information;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  provide  that 
all  appropriate  federal  agencies  notify  the 
Department  of  Education  of  California  c4 
each  appropriation,  allocation,  and  expendi- 
ture of  federal  funds  In  the  state  for  educa- 
tion or  educational  purposes;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion of  California  Is  requested  to  transmit 
an  annual  report  to  the  Legislature  of  each 
appropriation,  allocation  and  expenditure  of 
federal  funds  In  the  state  for  education  or 
educational  purposes;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Department  of  Education  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


September  11,  1968 

"Assembly  Joint  Resoltttion  46 
"Assembly  Joint  resolution  relative  to  the 

chronically  unemployed 
"Whereas.  The  California  Legislature  has 
developed  an  imaginative  program  with  bi- 
partisan   support    to    train    and    place   the 
chronically     unemployed     Into    meaningful 

Jobs;  and 

"Whereas,  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  have  threatened 
use  of  discretionary  power  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  which  could  result  In  a  possible  loss 
of  federal  funds  if  California  enacts  this  pro- 
gram because  of  possible  nonconformity  of 
California  ttatutes  with  federal  law;  and 

-Whereas,  This  program,  consisting  of  As- 
sembly Bills  1463,  109.  1777.  210,  1046,  1966 
and  1464  of  the  1968  Regular  Session  of  the 
Legislature,  represents  an  effort  by  the  state 
to  pool  available  federal  and  state  resources 
and  concentrate  them  on  providing  a  unified 
unbroken  sequence  of  services  to  the  chron- 
ically unemployed  to  place  them  in  produc- 
tive employment;  and 

"Whereas.  Implementation  of  this  pro- 
gram requires  cooi>eration  from  various 
agencies  and  officials  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Including  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, as  well  as  other  federal  olllclals;  and 

"Whereas,  Every  effort  has  Ijeen  made  by 
leglslaUve  leaders  in  California  to  cooperate 
with  federal  officials  in  developing  this  Imag- 
inative program;  and 

"Whereas,  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  publicly  supported  the  concept  of 
creative  federalism  which  rests  upon  federal 
support  ol  efforts  by  states  to  innovate  and 
create  bold  new  programs  to  solve  major 
problems  facing  the  state  and  the  nation; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfullv  memorializes  the  President  of  the 
United  Stotes  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  other  federal  agencies  to 
make  every  effort  to  cooperate  with  the  State 
of  California  in  Interpreting  current  federal 
statutes  to  authorize  this  state  to  carry  out 
the  program  envisioned  by  Assembly  Bills 
1463,  109.  1777,  210,  1046,  1966,  and  1464  of 
the  1968  Regular  Session  of  the  Legislatiire; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  LegUlature  of  the 
State  of  California  respectfully  memorializes 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  support  amendments  to  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  this 
session  and  to  authorize  a  new  title  to  that 
act  which  would  provide  federal  matching 
funds  to  states  for  Job  training,  placement 
and  related  services  in  a  flexible  manner 
which  would  provide  necessary  federal  sup- 
port to  carry  out  the  comprehensive  program 
envisioned  by  legislation  now  before  the 
California  Legislature;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  20 
"Assembly  joint  resolution  relative  to  plan- 
mng  lor  flood  control  projects 
"Whereas.  The  need  for  preserving  stream- 
side  wildlife  habitat  and  aesthetic  beauty 
and  the  demand  for  related  recreational  fa- 
cilities is  Increasing;  and 

"Whereas.  Federal  and  state  agencies  have 
participated  for  many  years  in  the  planning 
and  construction  of  flood  control  projects 
and  provided  vital  flood  protection;  and 
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"Whereas.  Such  projecte  may  have  a  pro- 
found impact  on  California's  scenic  and 
wildlife  values;  and 

"Whereas,  The  inclusion  of  benefits  for 
wildlife,  aesthetic,  and  recreational  values 
in  flood  control  projects,  in  addition  to  ben- 
efits for  flood  control,  is  important  to  Cali- 
fornia's future;  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  highly  desirable  that  care- 
ful consideration  be  given  to  the  inclusion 
of  wildlife,  aesthetic,  and  recreational  bene- 
fits in  such  projects  by  federal,  state  and 
local  Interests;   now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  C.ilifornla  requests 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Board  of  Reclamation  and  the 
Stete  Department  of  Water  Resources  to 
consult  Jointly  with  the  State  Department 
of  Pish  and  Game  and  the  State  Department 
of  Parks  and  Recreation  and  with  county 
and  city  governments  early  in  the  project 
formulation  stage  to  Insure  that  wildlife, 
recreation  and  park  interests  have  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  participate  in  deter- 
mining whether  such  uses  should  be  a  part 
of  the  project  and  the  extent  to  which  these 
project  purposes  should  be  accommodated; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  .Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  in  the  Congress 
of  tlie  United  States,  to  the  Governor,  and 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  State  Resources 
Agency." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sabine  Area 
Central  Labor  Council,  APL-CIO,  of  Port 
Arthur,  Tex.,  remonstrating  against  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Landrum-Orifflth  Act  in 
the  National  Maritime  Union  case;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY  AT 
BRUSSELS.  BELGroM— APPOINT- 
MENT BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  84- 
689,  appoints  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  to  attend  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly,  to  be  held  at  Brussels, 
Belgium,  on  November  11-16,  1968. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  880.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mlloye  M. 
Sokitch  (Rept.  No.  1526); 

S.  2999.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  to  administra- 
tively settle  tort  claims  arising  in  foreign 
countries  (Rept.  No.  1522); 

S.  3264.  A  biU  to  amend  tiUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  conflicts  of  interest, 
with  respect  to  the  members  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council  (Rept.  No.  1623); 

HJl.  206.  An  act  to  amend  section  2733  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  include 
authority  for  the  settlement  of  claims  against 
to  the  noncombat  activity  of  the  Coast  Guard 
while  It  Is  operating  as  a  service  In  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  to  grant  equiva- 
lent claims  settlement  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  to  Increase  the  authority 
which  may  be  delegated  to  an  officer  under 
subsection  (g)  of  section  2738  of  title  10  and 
subsection  (f)  of  section  715  of  tlUe  33. 
from  91,000  to  •2.500,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1627): 

H.R.  10482.  An  act  to  amend  section  2733 


of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  application  of  local  law  In  determining 
the  effect  of  claimant's  contributory  negli- 
gence, and  to  clarify  the  procedure  for  appeal 
from  certain  claims  determinations  (Rept. 
No.  1624):  and 

H.R.  13669.  An  act  to  amend  section  2734 
of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  officers  of  any  of  the  services 
on  claims  commissions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  amend  section  2734a  of  title  10  to 
authorize  the  use  of  Coast  Guard  appropria- 
tions for  certain  claims  settlements  arising 
out  of  Coast  Guard  activities;  and  to  amend 
section  2736  of  Utle  10  to  authorize  advance 
payments  In  cases  covered  by  sections  2733 
and  2734  of  title  10  and  section  716  of  title 
32  involving  military  claims  (Rept.  No.  1526). 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  8140.  An  act  to  provide  lor  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  against  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia  by  officers  and  employees  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  damage  to,  or  loss  of 
personal  property  incident  to  their  service, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1531). 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the   Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  1299.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the 
week  including  September  16  and  16  as 
"National  Hispanic  Heritage  Week"  (Rept. 
No.  1521)  and 

H.J.  Res.  1404.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  week  of  November  17  through  23.  1968. 
as  "National  Family  Health  Week"  ( Rept.  No. 
1528). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  100.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
commission  to  study  the  bankruptcy  laws  of 
the  United  States  (Rept.  No.  1529). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2896.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 
Capt.  John  N.  Laycock,  U.S.  Navy  (retired) 
(Rept.  No.  1530). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment : 

H.R.  9362.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Mountain  Park  reclamation 
project,  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1533);  and 

H.R.  14005.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dispo- 
sition by  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  of  cer- 
tain property  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  city 
by  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1534). 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  11.  National  American  Indian 
and  Alaska  natives  policy  resolution  (Rept. 
No.  1535). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments : 

S.  3182.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  purchase, 
sale,  exchange,  mortgage,  and  long-term  leas- 
ing of  land  by  the  Swlnomlsh  Indian  Tribal 
Community,  and  for  other  purposes   (Rept. 

No.  1520).     

By  Mr.  HATFIELD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  2751.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Mount  Jef- 
ferson Wilderness,  Willamette,  Deschutes, 
and  Mount  Hood  National  Forests,  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  (Rept.  No.  1532). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "JUVENILE  DE- 
LINQUENCY" (S.  REPT.  NO.  1536) 

Mr.  DODD,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
35,  90th  Congress,  first  session,  submitted 
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a  report  entitled 
which  was 


"Juvenile  Delinquency,' 
order4d  to  be  printed. 


EXECUnfE  REPORTS  OP 

coikMrmEEs 


>ARK>[AN, 


BILLS 


second  time,  am 


s. 
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maakm. 

favorable   rq^orts   of 

submitted: 


As  In  executliB 
The    following 
nominations  wer  s 

By  Mr.  XASTLAI  D.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Shirley  M.  HufBfedler, 
n.S.  circuit  Judge, 

By  Mr.  8P. 
on  Banking  and 

Paul  Ii.  Sltton,  oi 
Tinuaaportatlon 


,  of  Oallfomla,  to  be 
ninth  circuit. 

,  from  the  Committee 


Currency: 

Oeorgta,  to  be  Urban  Masa 
AtfailnUtrator. 


KTRODUCED 


Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  qnanlmous  consent,  the 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  UfOtrr^: 
4017.  A  blU    lor  the  reUef  of  Lo  Kwal 
dhan;  ^  the  Oominlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
VyMr.RIBaCOFF: 
8.4018.  A  bill    o  permit  a  marrted  indi- 
vidual to  receive  i  child's  benefit  under  the 
Social  Security  A(t  and  the  veterana  laws  If 
•uch  Individual  la  otherwlae  entitled  to  auch 
benefit:  to  the  C!oi  imlttee  on  Plnaaoe. 

By   Mr.   hAbTKX    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Hatuxlo.  uid  Mr.  TABSoaovoH) : 

eatabilsh  a  Department  of 
Peace,  and  for  ott  er  purpoaea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemn  ent  Operations. 

(See  the  remark  i  of  Mr.  Habtss  when  he 
introduced  the  abi  ive  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  hea  ling.) 

By  tax.  BAY]  >BN  (for  hlmaeU,  Mr.  MST- 
CALP,  and  pdr.  MANsnxLD) : 

to    amend    the   Omnibus 
Safe  Street  Act  of  1908  In 


S.4020.   A   bill 
Crime  Control  and 


order  to  make  aaal  itance  available  to  Indian 
tribes  on  the  same  >asU  aa  to  other  local  gov- 
enunenta;  to  the  qonunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ORdXNINO: 

S.  4031.  A  bill  f<  r  the  relief  of  Tuen  Au 
Yeung,  Ah  Shyh  '  Vang,  LI  Yeung.  Ma  Kel 
Lok.  Hung  Nln  Ch^:  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRSWSTEB: 

S.  4022.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aggeloa  Mor- 
fessls;  to  the  Comi  alttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Pea^e 


gether    with   the 
Texas  [Mr.  YAfuoRoxiaH] 
a  later  opporturlty 
to  Join  us  slmlla:  ly 
of  this  centralli  atlon 
peace   programs, 
particularly  the 
tensification  of 
velop  thoroughly 
to  our  purpose. 

TlUe  I  specifics 
Department  of 
tary  of  Peace, 
Peace,  and  four 
Peace,  appointed 


oiir 


S.  4019— INTRO]  )UCTION  OP  BILL  ES- 
TABLISHING A  DEPARTMENT  OP 
PEACE 

Mr.  HARTKE 
am  introducing 
partment  of 
partment  of  the 
as  a  cosponsor  In 
Senator  from 
making  this  a 


Oregon 


Mr.  President,  today  I 

bill  to  establish  a  De- 

:e  as  an  executive  de- 

(^vernment.  Joining  me 

this  effort  Is  the  Junior 

[Mr.  Hattield], 

Ipartlsan  measure,  to- 

senlor  Senator   from 

There  will  be 

for  many  Senators 

In  the  advancement 

of   our  existing 

their  expansion,  and 

magnification  and  In- 

posiUve  efforts  to  de- 

svery  promising  avenue 


that  officers  of  the 

shall  be  a  Secre- 

Under  Secretary  of 

.  Assistant  Secretaries  of 

by  the  President  and 


leace 
tn 


confirmed  by  the  Senate,  together  with 
a  General  Counsel. 

It  further  specifies  several  existing 
agencies  whose  functions  the  bill  trans- 
fers to  the  new  Department:  the  Agency 
for  International  Development:  the 
Peace  Cohm;  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency;  the  functions  of  the 
Bureau  of  International  Commerce  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  which  re- 
late to  our  policy  on  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) ;  and 
the  functions  of  the  International  Agri- 
cultural Development  Service,  now  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  means  that  the  food-for-peace 
programs  now  under  AID  will  be  con- 
tinued as  a  part  of  AID  as  it  Is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Peace:  but 
the  portions  of  food  for  peace  now  op- 
erated by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  remain  there,  as  they  now  do. 

There  is  also  in  title  I  provision  for 
transfer  to  the  new  Secretary,  by  action 
of  the  President,  at  any  time  in  the  first 
180  days  of  "any  other  agency  or  office, 
or  part  of  any  agency  or  office,  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,"  if 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  agrees  that  its 
fimctions  are  pertinent  to  the  Peace  De- 
partment. Where  all  the  functions  of  an 
existing  agency  are  transferred,  the  old 
agency  ceases  as  the  Department  be- 
comes its  successor.  The  Secretary  will 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  President, 
who  will  transmit  it  to  the  Congress.  The 
Secretary  is  also  given  2  years  to  submit 
a  proposed  codification  of  all  laws  con- 
taining functions  transferred. 

ntie  n  deals  with  the  legal  mechanics 
of  placing  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
which  was  established  following  World 
War  n,  under  the  Secretary.  As  in  the 
case  of  some  other  agencies,  such  as  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  imder 
the  Agriculture  Department,  the  Bank 
would  continue  its  existing  corporate 
structure  with  its  President  and  Board 
of  Directors. 

While  the  bill  does  not  specify  a  list  of 
other  agencies  or  parts  of  agencies  which 
might  be  transferred,  It  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  note  the  wording  of  some  of  our 
laws  concerning  some  of  them.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Act  declares  as  one  of  its 
purposes  "to  promote  world  peace,"  and 
surely  the  development  of  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  is  one  of  the  functions 
which  might  be  considered  under  the 
bill's  authority.  Likewise,  Congress  has 
declared  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  "activities  in  space  should  be 
devoted  to  peaceful  purposes  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind." 

SFEcmzD  puaposza 

In  tiUe  I  win  be  found  the  Important 
words  of  section  103,  which  outlines  the 
objective  and  duties  to  be  pursued  by  the 
Department.  The  general  overall  objec- 
tive is  in  these  words: 

The  function  and  purpose  of  the  Depart- 
ment shall  be  to  promote  the  cause  and  ad- 
vancement of  peace  both  In  this  Nation  and 
throughout  the  world. 

In  pursuing  this  "noble  objective."  the 
Secretary  Is  required  to  do  these  things: 

To  advise  the  President  "with  respect 
to  the  progress  of  peace"; 

To   develop  and   recommend   policies 


and  programs  appropriate  to  fostering 
the  building  of  peace; 

To  exercise  leadership  In  coordinating 
all  Federal  activities  affecting  the  princi- 
ple of  peace; 

To  provide  information  and  assistance 
for  establishing  "those  Institutions  which 
may  further  among  the  people  an  under- 
standing of  the  true  meaning  of  peace' : 
and 

To  encourage  planning  by  the  Nation 
"with  a  view  toward  coordinating  the  ac- 
tivities of  peace  among  all  nations." 

I  cite  these  generalized  purposes  as  in- 
dicative of  the  latitude  which  might  well 
be  accorded  to  the  Department,  under 
whose  aegis  there  would  be  a  single,  con- 
centrated, effective  operating  aim  of  the 
Government  giving  the  stature,  the  pub- 
lic recognition  wholehearted  and  un- 
abadied,  which  is  essential  for  us  in  tills 
world  of  ours  as  we  near  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  Nation's  founding.  Let 
me  here  digress  for  a  moment  from  the 
bill  itself  to  note  the  earnest  necessity 
for  the  centralizing  peace  effort  whiich 
it  focuses  and  promotes. 

THE    NATURE    OW    TODAY'S    DEMANDS 

Today  we  have  entered  a  new  era  in 
history.  We  have  now  gone  beyond  the 
industrial  revolution  and  the  industrial 
society.  We  are  well  Into  a  new  age  of 
advanced  scientific  technology;  this  is 
the  age  of  flashing  computers  working 
their  marvels  of  assistance  to  our  intel- 
lect; it  is  the  age  of  spaceships  to  carry 
men  to  the  moon. 

But  It  is  also  an  age  of  ferment.  We 
have  seen  the  Russians  proving  in  Czech- 
oslovakia that  the  time  of  reliance  on 
sheer  physical  force  as  the  arbiter  of 
nations  has  ptissed.  We  are  finding  at 
home  that  there  are  great  difficulties  in 
the  application  of  force  over  against 
those  who  apply  the  very  different  moral 
force  of  nonviolence,  that  tear  gas,  mace, 
and  nightsticks  are  no  more  the  answer 
than  are  tanks  and  bombers,  napalm  and 
M-16  rifles. 

We  are  seeing  the  alienation  of  our 
youth.  They  have  lost  faith  in  our  proc- 
lamation because  our  actions  too  often 
prove  them  to  be  lipservice  only.  But  at 
the  same  time  they  have  not  lost  an 
inherent  faith  in  the  altruistic  service 
which  challenges  them  in  the  Peace 
Corps,  in  VISTA,  In  the  Teacher  Corps. 
Our  youth  have  thrown  themselves  vig- 
orously and  with  enthusiasm  into  a  "new 
politics"  pursued  as  an  effort  to  refurbish 
the  tarnish  of  democracy.  Almost  to  a 
man — or  woman — they  find  the  spec- 
tacle of  Vietnam  revolting  and  brutaliz- 
ing immorality  by  their  own  Govern- 
ment. Nor  is  this  confined  to  our  own 
youth  and  our  own  Nation;  one  can 
everywhere  in  the  world  see  the  decline 
of  regard  not  only  for  military  prowess 
but  for  every  nation,  including  the 
United  States,  which  exercises  it. 

Now,  in  this  new  age,  is  the  time  for 
heuristics — a  word  we  shall  hear  increas- 
ingly, for  it  means  the  development  of 
new  ideas.  The  old  notions  of  Napoleon's 
day,  or  of  World  War  n,  or  even  of  our 
own  sad  day  of  Vietnam,  will  no  longer  do. 
The  world  has  grown  too  small,  too  in- 
terdependent, too  demanding  of  the  liv- 
ing-together brotherhood  whose  present 
reality  cannot  separate  us  further  from 
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Africa,  Asia,  the  depressed  and  needy. 
For  we  see  in  their  disaffection  our  own 
lioiltations  increased;  we  see  that  truly, 
in  a  vibrant  phrase,  freedom  is  Indivis- 
ible. Where  in  1776  we  fought  for  free- 
dom, by  1076  we  must  see  to  it  that  no 
one  must  fight  for  freedom,  that  its  peace 
and  pursuit  of  happiness  can  be  won  by 
the  efforts  of  good  will. 

But  good  will  of  itself  can  do  nothing. 
It  needs  organization,  leftdershlp.  the 
application  of  brain  and  Ingenuity,  of 
technology  and  morality,  on  a  scale  such 
as  we  have  never  before  attempted.  It  is 
this  which  serves  as  my  vision  for  the 
Department  of  Peace  which  I  propose. 
It  Is  appropriate  that  we  inaugurate  such 
a  dream  in  this  human  rights  year. 

Tb  put  in  a  succinct  phrase  the  ration- 
ale behind  the  Department  of  Peace  Idea, 
"peace  is  everybody's  concern  and  no- 
body's buslnesB" — wherefore  we  must 
make  it  hlgh-prtorlty  business  by  this 
means.  As  the  legend  reads  on  a  printed 
card  which  I  received  yesterday  from  an 
Indianapolis  member  of  the  organization 
Another  Mother  of  Peace : 
The  only  race  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  Is  the 

human  race 
We  who  have  touched  the  moon  and  set  a 

course  for  the  stars 
Must  now  begm  the  Imperative  Journey  to- 
wards a  peaceful  earth. 

THIS  AGE  DEMANDS   A   aBCBETAET   OF   PEACE 

On  the  same  card  appears  a  message 
which  last  Mother's  Day  reached  most 
Members  of  Congress  in  large  numbers— 
a  childishly  drawn  flower  surrounded  by 
the  words.  "War  is  not  healthy  for  chil- 
dren and  other  living  things."  It  Is  time 
to  redouble  our  efforts  for  peace,  not  as 
an  adjunct  to  a  State  Department  too 
often  committed  to  uphold  Defense  De- 
partment policies,  but  as  a  new  and  p)osi- 
tive  force  in  our  Nation  at  its  very  top- 
most levels  of  offlcial  structure. 

mSTOBT    or   AN   m«A    WHOSE   TIME   HAS   COME 

As  I  noted  in  testimony  before  the 
Democratic  platform  committee  on  Au- 
gust 20  In  making  an  appeal  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Peace  plank,  this  Idea  goes  back 
to  the  days  of  our  Pounding  Fathers. 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  a  close  associate  of 
Thomas  Paine  who  gave  Paine  the  title 
for  his  pamphlet  "Common  Sense,"  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  a  pioneer  of  medicine,  prison 
reform,  and  other  social  causes.  In  1799 
wrote  an  essay  entiUed  "A  Plan  of  a 
Peace  Office  for  the  United  States."  I 
read  to  the  committee  members  much  of 
that  three  and  a  half  page  document  in 
which  he  advocates  "an  office  for  pro- 
moting and  preserving  perpetual  peace 
in  our  country."  He  visioned  the  Peace 
Office  itself  as  bearing  in  its  physical 
surroundings  symbols:    a  collection  of 
ploughshares  and  prunlng-hooks  made 
out  of  swords  and  spears;  a  picture  of 
"an  Indian  boiling  his  venison  in  the 
same  pot  with  a  citizen  ot  Kentucky"  and 
"a  St.  Domingo  planter,  a  man  of  color, 
and  a  native  of  Africa,  legislating  to- 
gether in  the  same  colonial  assembly," 
among  others. 

Let  a  Secretary  of  Peace  be  appointed — 

He  wrote — 
to  preside  In  this  office. 


So  the  dream,  the  Idea,  is  as  old  as 
the  R)undlng  Fathers.  Indeed,  it  is  far 
older,  as  Dr.  Rush  recognized  in  recom- 
mending one  of  the  peace  symbols  for  a 
painting  adorning  the  Peace  Office, 
drawhig  from  Isaiah— "a  lion  eating 
straw  with  an  ox,  and  an  adder  playing 
upon  the  lips  of  a  child." 

More  practically,  and  more  pertinently, 
there  have  been  a  great  many  proposals 
placed  before  Congress  in  the  last  35 
years  or  so  providing  for  a  Department 
of  Peace  or  similar  agency.  In  1935  such 
bills  were  offered  both  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate,  as  Representative  Sey- 
Momt  Halpern  and  I  are  now  doing. 
ParentheticaUy,  the  biU  offered  by  Mr. 
Halpern  yesterday  with  18  cosponsors 
and  more  added  since,  is  very  nearly  the 
same  as  this,  which  would  also  have 
been  offered  yesterday  had  we  been  in 
session.  _ 

The  1935  Senate  bill  was  offered  by 
Senator  Matthew  Neely.  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, who  also  offered  it  in  the  75th  and 
76th  Congress.  In  the  79th  and  80th 
Congress  Senator  Alexander  Wiley,  of 
Wisconsin,  presented  a  similar  bill.  In 
1947,  in  the  80th  Congress,  one  of  the 
bills— which  would  have  made  such  a 
peace  office  a  part  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment— was  offered  by  our  own  Everett 
DnucsEN,  then  a  Representative.  Another 
House  Member  of  the  time,  Jennings 
Randolph,  offered  a  Department  of 
Peace  bill  in  1945  and  again  as  a  Sena- 
tor in  1959.  In  1960  Senator  Hxjmphrey 
introduced  a  peace  agency  bill  "because 
of  the  need  for  emphasis  on  peace  by 
this  Government — not  peace  as  a  by- 
product of  defense  or  as  a  byproduct  of 
the  State  Department,  but  rather  as  a 
concerted,  determined  effort  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  drama- 
tize our  sincere  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  a  Just  and  enduring  peace." 

Others  whom  we  all  know  have  also 
lifted  their  voices  for  a  Department  of 
Peace  and  offered  legislation.  Among 
them  are  Senator  Chapman  Revercomb 
in  1947,  Representative  Harley  Staggers 
in  four  successive  Congresses  beginning 
with  the  81st  In  1949,  and  no  less  than 
35  Members  of  Congress  in  the  first  6 
weeks  of  the  87th  Congress  in  1961.  In 
1945,  one  will  find  the  then  Representa- 
tive Karl  Mundt,  of  North  Dakota,  en- 
tering into  the  debate  with  an  item  In  the 
Record  for  May  10  of  that  year  entitied 
"Needed:  A  Department  of  Peace."  Pre- 
viously in  this  Congress,  during  the  open- 
ing days  of  1967,  bills  were  offered  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Abraham  Mul- 
ter.  of  New  York,  now  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  of  that  State,  and  by  Representa- 
tive Charles  Bennett,  of  Florida. 

In  1947  hearings  were  held  in  the 
House  by  Its  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Executive  Departments,  with  the 
proceedings  published  under  the  title  "To 
Create  a  Department  of  Peace,"  In  which 
a  bill  by  Representative  Melvin  Snyder 
was  considered.  Two  years  earlier  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  held 
hearings  on  the  Randolph  and  Ludlow 
bms,  near  the  end  of  1945. 

One  might  well  ask.  since  the  idea  has 
been  so  often  presented  in  one  form  or 
another,  and  since  hearings  have  twice 
been  held,  why  Congress  has  never  fol- 
lowed through  to  accomplish  the  fulfill- 


ment of  the  proposals  for  a  Department 
of  Peace,  or  a  Peace  Agency,  In  the  past. 
By  the  same  tokea.  why  should  the 
Hartke-Halpem  proposal  with  sponsors 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  expect  a  dif- 
ferent fate? 

I  believe  at  least  part  of  the  answer  is 
m  the  changed  nature  of  our  world,  as  I 
have  said.  More  particularly,  and  in  ad- 
dition, there  is  today  the  overwhelming 
demand  of  this  Nation  that  something 
must  be  done  to  save  us  from  any  more 
Vietnams.  The  people  are  sick  of  war,  and 
in  particular  of  this  war,  which  has  be- 
come the  third  most  costly  in  our  history. 
We  hear  and  read  reports  of  408  yoimg 
men  killed  m  a  week,  and  we  know  there 
must  be  a  better  way.  But  as  I  said  be- 
fore, "peace  is  everybody's  concern  and 
nobody's  business"  as  a  regular,  high- 
level,  ongoing  activity  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  short,  here  is  a  sound  idea  which 
has  had  to  wait,  as  have  so  many,  until 
the  climate  of  opinion  is  ripe.  Now,  I  be- 
lieve, its  time  has  come.  I  believe  to  the 
next  session  of  Congress  there  will  be 
many  more  backers,  both  here  and  in 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  are  our 
constituents,  demanding  fulfillment  of 
the  dream  of  Dr.  Rush  for  a  Peace 
Office. 


PEACE     INSTmJTE,     PEACE    BY     INVESTMENT 

Let  me  return  now  to  the  remainder 
of  the  biU. 

Title  in  provides  that  there  shall  be 
established  under  the  Secretary  of  Peace 
an  International  Peace  Institute.  This 
is  modeled  after  the  proposal  I  made 
earlier  this  year  in  S.  3708.  which  was 
introduced  on  June  28.  Its  purpose  is 
"to  prepare  citizens  of  the  United  States 
for  service  in  positions  or  programs  re- 
lattog  to  the  field  of  promoting  interna- 
tional understanding  and  peace."  Stu- 
dents to  the  number  of  150  are  author- 
ized, with  a  baccalaureate  degree  as  a 
prerequisite  and  the  places  awarded  by 
competitive  examinations  to  be  held  in 
each  of  the  50  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  Peace  Institute  will  be  coeduca- 
tional, and  its  curriculum  will  be  at  a 
graduate  level  "acceptable  for  credit 
toward  a  graduate  degree  at  accredited 
colleges  and  universities."  Special  em- 
phasis Is  to  be  placed  on  studies  which 
"will  best  prepare  students  for  leader- 
ship in  the  nonviolent  resolution  of  in- 
ternational conflicts  and  in  the  promo- 
tion of  international  understanding  and 
peace." 

In  many  respects  the  Peace  Institute 
is  a  parallel  to  the  service  academies.  We 
now  train  at  special  institutions — West 
Point,  Annapolis,  and  to  Colorado — for 
leadership  In  the  three  branches  of  mili- 
tary service;  certainly  it  is  fully  as  log- 
ical to  establish  a  small  institution  to 
trato  for  pe«u;e. 

Like  the  academies,  those  selected  as 
qualified  will  receive  not  only  the  traintog 
offered  without  cost  to  themselves,  but  a 
stipend  and  allowances.  The  Institute's 
Board  of  Trustees  will  consist  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Peace  and  two  officers  of  the 
Department  named  by  him;  two  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  two  of  the  House, 
to  each  case  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
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PEACE     BT     INI  KSTMENT     CORPOBATION 

Title  IV  provi<  es  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Peace  fy  Investment  Corpora- 
of  which  I  have  been  a 
Senator  Javtts  during 
both  the  last  tongress  and  this.  The 
original  bill  is  3.  3415.  now  before  the 
Committee  on  F  oreign  Relations. 

I  have  long  lelleved,  and  my  experi- 
ence in  vlsltint  foreign  countries  con- 
firms, that  the  ;ementing  of  trade  rela- 
tions among  ni, tions  is  a  very  positive 
force  for  impnving  peaceful  relations. 
We  have  the  si  ills  most  fully  developed 
in  commerce  a  id  Industry,  far  beyond 
the  abilities  as  yet  to  be  found  beyond 
the  most  limite  I  scale  in  great  numbers 
of  the  develop!  ig  countries.  The  Peace 
by  Investment  i  'orporatlon  "is  designed 
to  establish  and  expand  people-to-people 
relationships  in  the  economic  field"  and, 
more  speclflcal]  f,  to  develop  expanded 
private  capital   nvestment  flowing  from 


the  United  States  into  sound  economic 
ventures  in  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world.  For  people  there  must  be  helped 
to  improve  their  economies  so  that  we 
can  wipe  out  hunger  and  poverty  siiflH- 
ciently  to  curb  those  and  similar  forces 
as  the  fathers  of  political  rebellion  and 
fomenters  of  such  struggles  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  Congo  and  Blafra. 

The  Corporation  will  be  an  equity  in- 
vestment agency,  whose  modus  operandi 
is  spelled  out  in  some  technical  detail  in 
the  bill.  But  one  of  the  important  ele- 
ments is  that  while  the  Initial  invest- 
ment program  will  be  inaugurated  with 
Government  funds,  as  the  returns  from 
them  pay  off  funds  are  sequestered  and 
held  for  retiring  the  class  A  stock  of  the 
Corporation.  This  it  is  expected  to  ac- 
complish within  a  period  of  6  years. 
Then  its  Board  will  recommend  legisla- 
tion for  the  orderly  transition  of  the 
Corporation  to  private  ownership  and 
management.  Both  the  short-range  and 
the  long-range  effects  of  this  additional 
new  agency  under  the  Department  of 
Peace  will  be  to  build  the  peace  as  it 
builds  economically  viable  commercial 
and  industrial  projects  In  the  underde- 
veloped economies. 

Finally,  title  V  specifies  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Peace 
within  Congress.  We  now  have  Joint 
Committees  on  Atomic  Energy  and  on 
Defense  Production,  as  well  as  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  on 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  on  Print- 
ing. Thus,  there  is  well-established  prec- 
edent, some  of  it  even  in  fields  Imping- 
ing on  areas  for  which  the  Department  of 
Peace  will  have  concern,  for  a  combined 
House  and  Senate  committee  of  this 
sort.  Seven  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Peace  will  be  appointed  from 
the  Senate  by  its  President — the  Vice 
President — and  seven  House  Members 
will  be  chosen  by  their  Speaker.  Party 
representation  will  reflect  the  relative 
strength  of  both  parties  in  the  two 
Houses. 

The  joint  committee  will  be  able  to 
hold  hearings,  to  hire  experts  and  con- 
sultants, and  to  draw  on  the  resources  of 
both  private  and  government  establish- 
ments which  are  pertinent. 

IN    CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  want  it  to  h-  c  vst««l 
clear  that  the  presentation  of  ih.b  oill  ia 
not  an  exercise  in  semantics  or  a  propa- 
ganda gesture.  Mr.  Halpern  and  I,  and 
our  present — but  we  hope  growing — list 
of  sponsors,  are  intensely  serious  about 
this  proposal. 

Prom  this  should  come  hearings  in  the 
Senate  as  well  as  in  the  House,  where 
twice  similar  proposals  have  been  the 
subject  of  foi-mal  committee  discussion. 
Prom  the  hearings  should  come  favorable 
recommendations,  and  from  the  recom- 
mendations positive  affirmative  action  by 
Congress.  If  we  have  needed  a  Depart- 
ment of  Trsuisportation  and  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Development,  because  of 
the  proliferation  of  independent  but  re- 
lated efforts  in  their  field  and  because 
the  times  demand  it,  then  how  much 
more  we  need  the  concentrated  positive 
efforts  a  Department  of  Peace  such  as 
this  could  command. 


When  we  And  the  idea  of  a  Peace  Of- 
fice persisting  from  the  time  of  Dr.  Rush 
and  the  Founding  Fathers  to  those  of 
Everett  Dirksen  as  a  Representative  and 
Vice  President  Humphrey  as  a  Senator; 
when  we  can  forget  party  lines  as  has 
been  done  on  this  issue  in  the  past ;  when 
we  can  take  advantage  of  the  eager  readi- 
ness of  the  country  to  "do  something"  for 
the  cause  of  peace  in  this  time  of  war- 
then  we  have  an  Implicit  mandate  for 
action  of  this  sort  and  not  merely  talk, 
saying  "Peace,  peace,"  when  there  is  no 
peace. 

Finally,  not  as  a  cause  for  the  proposal 
but  M  a  benefit,  we  shall  reap  from  this 
move,  there  is  the  economic  aspect.  With 
the  "little"  war  In  Vietnam  costing  S4 
million  an  hour,  $30  billion  plus  in  a  year, 
wounds  and  maimings  said  death  by  the 
scores  of  thousands,  the  prospect  of  less- 
ening world  conflict  Is  a  pleasing  pros- 
pect of  saving  us  from  a  great  burden. 
When  we  fully  recognize  that  force  is  on 
the  way  toward  the  international  scrap 
heap,  as  the  experience  of  Russia  shows, 
then  we  can  move  more  freely  toward  the 
decline  rather  than  the  expansion  of 
military  force  and  its  attendant  enor- 
mous cost  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  now  is  the  time.  I  intend 
to  make  every  serious  and  credible  effort 
I  can  to  win  support  for  and  adoption  of 
this  bill,  which  deserves  the  bipartisan 
cooperation  which  I  am  sure  it  will  con- 
tinue to  have. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks  an  article  entitled.  "This 
Age  Demands  a  Secretary  of  Peace."  ap- 
pearing in  the  June  publication  of  "An- 
other Mother  for  Peace,"  and  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  Itself  may  follow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  bill  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

This  Ace  Demands  a  Secretary  of  Peace 

We  a«k  the  Congress  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Peace,  and  we  ask  the  next  Presi- 
dent, as  one  of  his  first  official  acts,  to  name 
a  Secretary  of  Peace  to  his  cabinet. 

Our  request  Is  based  on  two  propositions: 
flrst,  that  Peace  will  result,  not  from  pious 
hopes  or  angry  protests,  but  from  the  same 
determined  and  co-ordinated  effort  our  Space 
Agency  uses  to  reach  the  moon  and  beyond. 
Second,  that  no  office  now  exists  In  our 
government  to  direct  a  Peace  program  with 
boldness,  ingenuity  and  single-minded  deter- 
mination. 

It  Is  beyond  our  scope  to  define  the  duties 
of  the  Secretary  of  Peace;  we  can  only  sug- 
gest certain  lines  of  action,  confident  that 
others  will  come  forward  with  more  detailed 
plans. 

Obviously,  many  existing  agencies  and 
functions  might  be  grouped  under  a  new  ad- 
ministrative head,  as  has  been  done  In  ear- 
lier cabinet  reorganizations.  For  example,  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  has 
been  directed  to  study  "the  scientific,  eco- 
nomic, political,  legal,  social,  psychological, 
military  and  technological  factors  relating  to 
the  prevention  of  war."  Now  the  ACDA.  the 
Peace  Corps  and  similar  agencies  and  func- 
tions already  authorized  by  Congress  could  be 
more  effective  If  consolidated  under  a  well- 
integrated  and  well-funded  Department  of 
Peace. 

We  expect  the  new  Department  to  main- 
tain its  own  Information  sources,  and  to  worlc 
closely  with  the  many  national  and  Inter- 
national Peace  organizations  (both  official, 
such    as   the    United   Nations,    and    citizen 
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groups,  such  aa  the  American  Friends'  Serv- 
ice Committee ) .  ,  ti-<.«« 

We  anticipate  that  the  Secretary  of  Peace 
will  expand  the  Peace  Corps  which  has  proved 
BO  successful,  and  will  establish  new  Peace 
training  programs  to  parallel  BOTC  uniu  in 
colleges  and  universities,  with  a  curriculum 
designed  to  develop  those  attitudes  and  skills 
needed  for  non-military  crisis  Intervention, 
negotiation  and  arbitration.  We  have  learned 
inVletnam  that  our  trained  military  person- 
nel respond  to  a  new  kind  of  challenge  with 
professional  competence,  while  our  paclflca- 
Uon  efforts  are  improvised  and  unsuccessful 

The  Secretary  should  review  the  unilateral 
commitments  thU  country  has  made  to  Im- 
prove the  condition  or  guarantee  the  secu- 
rity of  poorer  and  weaker  people  around  the 
Klobe  giving  the  Chief  Executive  the  benefit 
of  another  opinion  as  he  weighs  the  gain  in 
international  stablUty  against  increased 
American  exposure,  with  attendant  costs  and 

risk. 

The  Secretary  noay  be  the  man  to  discover 
or  devise  William  James'  moral  equivalent 
of  war— 'something  heroic  that  wUl  speak  to 
men  as  universally  as  war  does,  yet  wlU  be 
as  compatible  with  their  spiritual  selves  as 
war  has  proved  Itself  to  be  Incompatible. 
Such  a  discovery  would  have  applications  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad. 

None  of  this  Is  new.  Most  of  It  has  been 
suggested,  some  of  It  has  been  attempted, 
much  of  It  Is  currenUy  on  the  dockets  of  a 
dozen  different  bureaus.  But  there  Is  nobody 
m  charge  of  Peace. 

peace  is  everybody's  concern  and  nobody's 
business 
There  U  no  office  or  department  working  at 
Peace  full  time,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
responslbUlUes,  and  so  we  have  repeatedly 
failed  to  convert  a  peace-keeping  intent  Into 
a  peace-keeping  capability.  ^    „      ^ 

We  must  recognize  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  not,  and  can  never  properly  be,  a 
Peace  Office.  Every  Secretary  of  State  since 
Thomas  Jefferson  has  seen  his  duty  exactly 
as  Jefferson  saw  It:  In  the  handling  of  for- 
eign affairs,  the  only  test  Is  the  interest  and 
advantage  of  the  United  States.  Let  us  agree 
that  the  State  Department  must  be  free  to 
consider  those  Interests  ahead  of  any  other. 
The  Department  of  Peace,  however,  would 
define  and  advance  our  larger  Interests  with 
new  techniques  and  new  energy.  Thus  we 
extend  to  foreign  affairs  that  admirable 
philosophy  of  checks  and  balances  which  haa 
served  so  weU  within  our  federal  system,  and 
we  separate  the  traditional  responsibilities  of 
present  departments  from  the  new  responsi- 
bilities of  the  nuclear  age. 

The  estabUshment  of  such  a  Peace  program 
would  be  a  meaningful  affirmation  of  our 
national  will  to  Peace.  It  would  reassure  and 
encovirage  rational  people  everywhere,  for 
truth  does  sUp  through  barbed  wire  and 
climb  over  Great  Walls. 

At  the  same  time,  order  would  be  restored 
to  public  debate  In  this  country.  If  the 
structure  of  government  accommodates  the 
opposing  convictions  of  all  Informed  and 
loy^men,  the  next  administration  would  be 
able  to  toke  up  its  work  In  a  more  temperate 
political  climate,  undlstracted  by  the  wild 
RccusaOons  of  the  extreme  right  or  the  noisy 
demonBtratlons  of  the  New  Left.  „   .^  ^ 

A  plan  for  a  Peace  Office  for  the  United 
States  was  flrst  put  forth  in  1799  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  This  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come.  Let  us  act  now.  In  our  own  be- 
half, and  on  the  behalf  of  brave  men.  griev- 
ing mothers,  and  terrified  chUdren  every- 
where. Let  this  country,  the  most  mature 
representative  government  on  earth,  and  the 
most  powerful,  be  the  first  to  enlUt  all  its 
moral.  Intellectual,  and  physical  strength  in 
the  cause  of  Peace. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
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f erred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  4019)  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Peace,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Hartkb  (for 
himself,  Mr.  HAinttD.  and  Mr.  Yar- 
borough)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment  Operations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4019 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of 
Peace  Act". 

TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT   OP  PEACE 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    DEPARTMENT 

Sec.  101.  There  1*  hereby  established,  as  an 
executive  department  of  the  Government,  the 
Department  of  Peace. 

omcERS    or    the    department 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Department  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  Swsretary  of  Peace,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  an 
Under  Secretary  of  Peace,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Prealdent,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Under 
SecreUry  of  Peace  (or,  during  the  absence  or 
disability  of  the  Under  Secretary,  or  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Under 
Secretary  of  Peace,  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Peace  or  the  General  Counsel,  determined  ac- 
cording to  such  order  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe)  shall  act  for,  and  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  Secretary,  during  the  absence  or 
disability  of  the  Secretary  or  In  the  event  of 
a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  Secretary.  The 
Under  Secretary  of  Peace  shall  perform  such 
functions  a«  the  Secretary  shaU  prescribe 
from  time  to  time. 

(c)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  four 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Peace  and  a  General 
Counsel,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  who  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  from 
time  to  time. 


DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE    AND    DUTIES    OF 
SECRETARY 

Sec.  103.  The  function  and  purpose  of  the 
Department  shall  be  to  promote  the  cause 
and  advancement  of  peaxx  both  In  this  Na- 
tion and  throughout  the  world.  Toward  that 
noble  objective,  the  Secretary  shall.  In  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  (1)  advise  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  the  progress  of  peace; 
(2)  develop  and  recommend  to  the  President 
appropriate  poUcles  and  programs  designed 
to  foster  the  development  of  peace;  (3)  ex- 
ercise leadership  at  the  direction  of  the 
President  in  the  coordination  of  all  Federal 
activities  affecting  the  principle  of  peace; 
(4)  provide  Information  and  such  other  as- 
sistance as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress to  assist  m  the  establishment  of  those 
institutions  which  may  further  among  the 
people  an  understanding  of  the  true  meaning 
of  peace;  and  (5)  encourage  planning  by  the 
Nation  with  a  view  toward  coordinating  the 
activities  of  peace  among  aU  Nations. 

TRANSFER    OF    FUNCTIONS    TO    DEPARTMENT 

Sec.  104.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  ( 1 )  aU  functions  of  the  fol- 
lowing agencies  or  offices,  or  parts  of  agencies 
or  offices,  and  (2)  all  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  which  were  carried  out  Imme- 
diately before  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
by  such  agencies  or  offices,  or  parts  of  agen- 
cies or  offices:  _ 

(A)  The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

(B)  The  Peace  Corps. 


(C)  The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 

Agency.  . 

(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  (1)  aU  function*  of  the  Interna- 
tional Agricultural  Development  Service.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  (2)  all  func- 
tions of  the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture  which 
were  carried  out  immediately  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  tlUe  by  such  Service. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  (1)  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of 
International  Conamerce,  Department  of 
Commerce.  Insofar  as  they  pertain  to  par- 
ticipating in  and  developing  United  States 
policy  with  respect  to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (OATT).  and  (2)  all 
funcUons  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
which  were  carried  out  Immediately  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  title  by  such  Bureau 
insofar  as  they  pertato  to  participating  m 
and  developing  such  policy,  as  determined  by 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  _ 

(d)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  title  the  Presl- 
dent  may  transfer  to  the  Secretary  any  f mic- 
tion of  any  other  agency  or  office,  or  part  or 
any  agency  or  office.  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  If  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  determines  that  such 
function  relates  primarily  to  functions  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  by  the  preceding  sub- 
sections of  this  section. 

TRANSFER  or  AOENCIES  AND  OFFICES 

SEC  105.  (a)  All  personnel,  assets,  liabili- 
ties, contracts,  property,  and  records,  and  all 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  al- 
locations, and  other  funds  (available  or  to 
be  made  available)  as  are  determined  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  be 
employed,  held,  or  used  primarily  in  connec- 
tion  with  any  function  transferred  under  the 
provisions  of  section  104.  are  transferred  to 
the  Secretary.  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  personnel  engaged  In  functions 
transferred  under  this  title  shaU  be  trans- 
ferred in  accordance  with  applicable  laws  and 
regulations  relating  to  transfer  of  functions. 

(b)  The  transler  of  personnel  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  without  reduction  in 
classification  or  compensation  for  one  year 
after  such  transfer.  »,_  . 

(c)  In  any  case  where  aU  of  the  functions 
of  any  agency  or  office  are  transferred  pur- 
suant to  this  tiUe,  such  agency  or  office 
shall  Upee. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec  106  (a)  In  addition  to  the  authority 
which  Is  transferred  to  and  vested  m  the 
Secretary  by  section  104.  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  select,  appoint,  employ,  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  officers  and 
employees,  including  Investigators,  attorney, 
and  hearing  examiners,  as  are  "^ec^ry  to 
carry  out  his  functions  and  to  prescribe  their 

authority  and  duties.  ,  „  _. 

,b)  The  Secretary  may  obtain  services  as 
authorized  by  section  3109  of  titie  6.  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  •100 
per  diem  for  Individuals  unless  otherwise 
specified  In  an  appropriation  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may.  In  addition  to  the 
authority  to  delegate  and  redelegate  con- 
tamed  in  any  other  Act  In  the  exercise  of  tiie 
functions  transferred  to  the  Secretary  by  this 
titie  delegate  any  of  his  functions  to  such 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Department  as 
he  may  designate,  may  authorize  such  suc- 
cessive redelegatlons  of  such  functions  as  he 
may  deem  desirable,  and  may  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  functions. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish a  working  capital  fund,  to  be  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  expenses 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  such  common  administrative  services 
as  he  ShaU  find  to  be  desirable  In  the  in- 
terest of  economy  and  efficiency  In  the  De- 
partment, including  such  services  as  a  cen- 
tral  supply  service  for  stationery  and  other 
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•uppllM  uul  equl]  mcnt  for  whloh  adaqtute 
stock!  maj  be  ma  ntalned  to  meet  In  wbole 
or  In  pert  the  rec  ulrementa  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  Ita  ac«  oolae;  central  meaeenger. 
mall,  telepbone,  a  id  other  eommunleatlons 
MTTlcee;  offlee  spa<  •,  central  aenrloae  for  doc- 
ument reproduetli  n,  and  for  graphics  and 
visual  aids;  and  a  <  antral  library  serrlce.  The 
capital  of  the  fun  1  shall  oonslit  of  any  ap- 
proprlatlona  made  for  the  purpoee  of  pro- 
viding capital  (ibloh  approprtettons  are 
hereby  authorized]  and  the  fair  and  reason- 
able value  of  such  stocks  of  suppUee.  eqtdp- 
ment,  and  other  i  ssets  and  Inventories  on 
order  as  the  Secretary  may  transfer  to  the 
fund,  lees  the  rela  «d  Uabllltlee  and  unpaid 
obligations.  Such  fi  ind  shall  be  relmburaed  in 
advance  from  avail  Me  funds  of  agencies  and 
offloes  In  the  De]  artment,  or  from  other 
sources,  for  suppl  es  and  services  at  rates 
which  will  approxli  iat«  the  expense  of  opera- 
tion, including  tiu  accrual  of  annual  leave 
and  the  depreclatlc  a  of  equipment.  The  fund 
■haU  also  be  credit  td  with  receipts  from  sale 

or  excbange  of  pro  >erty  and  receipts  in  pay- 
ment for  loss  or  dunage  to  property  owned 
by  the  fund.  Then  shall  be  covered  Into  the 
Xlnlte<\£tatee  Tret  lury  as  miscellaneous  re- 
<Vtpte  VUr  Burplui  found  In  the  fund  (all 
aaaets.*  liabilities,  uid  prior  losses  consid- 
ered) above  the  ai  lounts  transferred  or  ap- 
propriated to  esta  >lish  and  maintain  such 
fund. 

(e)  The  Secretai  y  may  approve  a  seal  of 
office  for  the  Depar  ment,  and  Judicial  notice 
shall  be  taken  of  si  ch  seal. 

(f)  In  addition  o  the  authority  which  Is 
transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  Secretary 
by  section  104,  as  necessary,  and  when  not 
otherwise  available  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
laed  to  provide  fo: ,  construct,  or  maintain 
the  following  for  »mployees  and  their  de- 
pendents stationed    at  remote  localities; 

(1)  Bmergency  iiedical  servicee  and  sup- 
plies; 

(2)  Food  and  ot  tier  subsistence  supplies; 

(3)  Messing  facil  Lties: 

(4)  Motion  picti  ire  equipment  and  film 
for  recreation  and   Talnlng;  and 

(5)  Living  and  ^rorklng  quarters  and  fa- 
cilities. 

The  furnishing  of  medical  treatment 
luider  paragraph  (  )  and  the  fumlshmg  of 
services  and  supplies  under  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  this  sut  section  shall  be  at  prices 
reflecting  reasonabl  b  value  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  and  the  proceeds  therefrom 
shall  be  credited  t  >  the  appropriation  from 
which  the  expendl  ure  was  made. 

(g)(1)  The  Seen  tary  is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept, hold,  admlnliter,  and  utilize  gifts  and 
bequests  of  properl  y.  both  real  and  personal, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  facilitating  the 
work  of  the  Depart  ment.  Gifts  and  bequests 
of  money  and  the  p  oceeds  from  sales  of  other 
property  received  is  gifts  or  bequests  shall 
be  deposited  in  tb  t  Treasury  in  a  separate 
fund  and  shall  be  disbursed  upon  order  of 
the  Secretary. 

(2)  Upon  the  ret  uest  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Tr  »asury  may  Invest  and  re- 
invest In  securitlei  of  the  United  States  or 
In  securities  guara  iteed  as  to  principal  and 
Interest  by  the  U  ilted  States  any  moneys 
contained  In  the  f  md  provided  for  In  para- 
graph ( 1 ) .  Income  iccrulng  from  such  securi- 
ties, and  from  an  r  other  property  held  by 
the  Secretary  pui  luant  to  paragraph  (1), 
shall  be  dep>oelted  to  the  credit  of  the  fund, 
and  shall  be  dlstaiirsed  upon  order  of  tb£ 
Secretary. 

(h)  The  Secret  iry  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, without  rei  :ard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  St  ites  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  such 
advisory  commltte  ss  as  may  be  appropriate 
for  the  purpose  of  :on8ultation  with  and  ad- 
vice to  the  Depcu^  ment  in  the  performance 
of  its  functions.  I  [embers  of  such  commit- 
tees, other  than  tt  oee  regularly  employed  by 
the  Federal   Oove  rnment,   while  attending 


meetings  of  such  conunlttees  or  otherwise 
serving  at  the  requeet  at  tbe  aeeretary,  may 
be  paid  compensation  at  rates  not  exceeding 
those  authorlxed  for  Individuals  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  and  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homee  or  regular 
places  of  business,  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorlxed  by  section  6703  of 
tlUe  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  m 
the  Oovemment  serviee  employed  intermlt- 
tenUy. 

(1)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorised  to  en- 
ter Into  contracts  with  educational  Institu- 
tions, public  or  private  agencies  or  organi- 
zations, or  mdividuals  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
search into  any  aspect  of  the  problems  re- 
lated to  the  programs  of  the  Department 
which  are  authorlxed  by  statute. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
disseminate  in  the  form  of  reports  or  pub- 
llcationa  to  public  or  private  agencies  or  or- 
ganizations, or  individuals  such  information 
as  he  deans  pertinent  on  the  reiearcb  car- 
ried out  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

(3)  Nothing  contained  In  this  subsection 
U  intended  to  amend,  modify,  or  repeal  any 
provisions  of  law  administered  by  the  De- 
partment which  authorize  the  making  of 
contracts  for  research. 

AMKIfOlIKNTS    TO    OTHKS    LAWS 

Sac.  107.  (a)  SecUon  19(d)(1)  of  UUe  3, 
United  States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  fteriod  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  ",  Secretary  of  Peace". 

(b)  Section  101  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  last  paragraph  the  following:  "The  De- 
partment of  Peace." 

(c)  Subchapter  n  (relating  to  executive 
schedule  pay  rates)  of  chapter  68  of  title 
5  of  the  nmted  States  Code  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Section  5312  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (12)  tbe  following: 

"(13)  Secretary  of  Peace." 

(2)  Section  5314  is  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph   (52)    the  following: 

"(53)    Under  Secretary  of  Peace." 

(3)  Section  5315  is  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (91)  the  following: 

"(92)     Oeneral    Counsel,    Department    of 
Peace. 
"(93)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Peace  (4) ." 

(4)  Section  5317  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "34"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "36". 

ANNUAL    BCPOaT 

Sec.  108.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
make  a  report  In  writing  to  the  President  for 
submission  to  the  Congress  on  the  activities 
of  the  Department  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

SAVINCS    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  109.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certi- 
ficates, licenses,  and  privileges — 

(1)  which  have  been  issued,  made,  grant- 
ed, or  allowed  to  become  effective  in  the 
exercise  of  functions  which  are  transferred 
under  this  title,  by  (A)  any  agency  or  office, 
or  part  thereof,  any  functions  of  which  are 
transferred  by  this  title,  or  (B)  any  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction,  and 

(2)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this 
title  takes  effect, 

shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  superseded, 
set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the  Secretary,  by 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by 
operation  of  law. 

(b)  Tbe  provisions  of  this  Utle  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  pendmg  at  the  time 
this  section  takes  effect  before  any  agency  or 
office,  or  part  thereof,  functions  of  which  are 
transferred  by  this  title;  but  such  proceed- 
ings, to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to  func- 
tions so  transferred,  shall  be  continued  be- 
fore the  Department.  Such  proceedings,  to 
the  extent  they  do  not  relate  to  functions  so 


tranaferred,  shall  be  continued  before  the 
agency  or  office,  or  part  thereof,  before  which 
they  were  pending  at  the  time  of  such  trans- 
fer. In  either  case  orders  shall  be  Issued  la 
such  proceedings,  appeals  shall  be  taken 
therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant to  such  orders,  as  If  this  title  had  not 
been  enacted;  and  orders  issued  in  any  such 
proceedings  shall  continue  In  effect  until 
modified,  termiruited.  superseded,  or  repealed 
by  the  Secretary,  by  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(c)(1)    Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 

(2)- 

(A)  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date  this 
section  takes  effect,  and 

(B)  in  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be 
bad,  appeals  taken,  and  Judgments  rendered. 
In  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  If  this  title 
had  not  been  enacted. 

No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  officer  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity  as  an  officer  of  any  agency  or 

ofllce,  or  part  thereof,  functions  of  which  are 
transferred  l>y  this  title,  shall  abate  by  reason 
of  the  enactment  of  this  title.  No  cause  of 
action  by  or  against  any  agency  or  office,  or 
part  thereof,  functions  of  which  are  trans- 
ferred by  this  title,  or  by  or  against  any  officer 
thereof  in  his  official  capacity  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  title.  Causes 
of  actions,  suits,  or  other  proceedings  may  be 
asserted  by  or  against  the  United  States  ur 
such  official  of  the  Department  as  may  be 
appropriate  and.  in  any  litigation  pending 
when  this  section  takes  effect,  the  court  may 
at  any  time,  on  its  own  motion  or  that  of  any 
party,  enter  an  order  which  will  give  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  If  before  the  date  on  which  this  title 
takes  effect,  any  agency  or  office,  or  officer 
thereof  In  bis  official  capacity,  is  a  party  to  a 
suit,  and  under  this  title — 

(A)  such  agency  or  office,  or  any  part 
thereof,  is  transferred  to  the  Secretary,  or 

(B)  any  function  of  such  agency,  ofllce,  or 
part  thereof,  or  ofllcer  Is  transferred  to  the 
Secretary, 

then  such  suit  shall  be  continued  by  the 
Secretary  (except  In  the  case  of  a  suit  not 
mvolvlng  functions  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary, in  which  case  the  suit  shaU  be  con- 
tinued by  the  agency,  office,  or  part  thereof, 
or  officer  which  was  a  party  to  the  suit  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  title). 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  title  and  exercised  after  tbe 
effective  date  of  this  title,  reference  In  any 
other  Federal  law  to  any  agency,  office,  or 
part  thereof,  or  officer  so  transferred  or  fimc- 
tions  of  which  are  so  transferred  shall  be 
deemed  to  mean  the  department  or  officer  in 
which  such  function  Is  vested  piuvuant  to 
this  title. 

(e)  Orders  and  actions  of  the  Secretary  in 
the  exercise  of  functions  transferred  under 
this  title  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  such  orders  and  actions  had  been  by 
the  agency  or  office,  or  part  thereof,  exer- 
cising such  functions,  immediately  preceding 
their  transfer.  Any  statutory  requirements 
relating  to  notice,  hearings,  action  upon  the 
record,  or  administrative  review  that  apply 
to  any  ftmction  transferred  by  this  title 
shall  apply  to  the  exercise  of  such  function 
by  the  Secretary. 

(f )  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions  trans- 
ferred imder  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
have  the  same  authority  as  that  vested  in 
the  agency  or  office,  or  part  thereof,  exercis- 
ing such  functions  immediately  precedtag 
their  transfer,  and  his  actions  In  exercising 
such  fimctlons  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  when  exercised  by  such  agency  or 
office,  or  part  thereof. 

CODinCATION 

Sxc.  110.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  within  two  years  from 
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.»•  affecttve  date  of  thU  tiUe,  a  propoeed 
title. 

grrWCTt^    DATS-INmAL    APPOINTilWT   OF 

osTxcxaa 
SBC    111.   (a)   ThU  tltie  shall  take  effect 
nlSty  i»y»  •»*•'  «»•  enactment  of  this  Act 
S^euch  prior  date  after  enactment  of  this 
Act  mSm  President  shall  prescribe  and  pub- 
lish m  the  Federal  Register. 
Tb)  Any  of  the  officers  provided  for  In  this 
title  may  (notwithstanding  '"bsectlon  (a) ) 
be  appotated  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
Sis  mie,  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  en- 
J^tment  of  this  Act.  Such  offl«f »-»^»"  ^" 
compensated  from  the  date  they  first  take 
offlcrat  the  rates  provided  for  in  this  tltle^ 
such  compensation  and  related  expenses  of 
S  SloT  shall  be  paid  from  funds  avall- 
abtTfor  the  functions  to  be  tranrferred  to 
the  Department  pursuant  to  thU  tiwe. 
aariwinows 

Sxc   112.  Pot  purposes  of  this  title: 

(1)    The    term    "Department"    means   De- 

"'[Sr^VJeSi^^SecreUry"  means  Secretary 

*'^8^^lie  term  "function"  includes  power 

and  duty.  ^^ 

TITLE  n-EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

TSAKSFKa   TO    DEPAaTMXNT    OF    «AC« 

SEC   201.  Section  3  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  to  read  as 

'""rr'The  Export-import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  an  agency  of  the 
united  States  within  the  Department  of 
Peace,  subject  to  the  general  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  «»«• 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  immediately  after 
••serve"  both  times  It  appears.  Inwrt '  .under 
the  dlrecUon  of  the  Secretary  of  Pe»«e-  •    „. 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  as  follows. 

(A)  In  the  first  sentence,  inunedlately  pre- 
ceding "consisting"  Insert  ".  8"»Ject  to  the 
eeneSl  supervision  and  direction  of  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  Peace,  who  shall  be  an  ex  officio, 
non-voting  director,  and".  ^.„*.i- 

(B)  In  the  second  sentence,  immediately 
after  "five".  Insert  "voting". 

(C)  In  the  third  sentence,  immediately 
alter  "Each",  Insert  "voting'". 

(D)  In  the  fifth  sentence,  strike  out  Pres- 
ident of  the  Bank"  and  insert  "Secretary  of 

(E)  In  the  sixth  sentence.  Immediately 
after  "majority"  Insert  "of  the  voting  mem- 

bers" 

(4)'  In  subeectton  (d),  strike  out  "P««»- 
dent  of  the  Bank"  both  thnes  It  appears,  and 
Insert  "Secretary  of  Peace". 


^rstandlng  and  peace.  Such  institute  shall 
S^toown  L  the  f^nte  rnational  Peace  In.tl- 
?Ste"  °hereaf ter  in  this  tltte  referred  to  as  the 
"Institute"). 

omcxas.  erarr,  arm  iNsraucroaa 
<^mc  302  (a)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  or 
^.on  a  full-  or  P*rt-tlme  basls^ucb 
SSc^.  staff,  and  instructors  as  the  needs  of 
"^brC^'r'S'may  assign  or  detail,  on 
a  fuU-Tl^t-t^  basis  and  with  the  con- 
LS  Of  The^ead  of  the  Oovernm^'X^P^^ 
^t  or  agency  concerned.  *°y^o»^' "'jS^. 
Dlovee  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  »>v 
?rXnt  to  serve  on  the  faculty  or  staff  of 
the  Institute.  During  the  period  o^ J^lf  «f 
siKnment  or  detail,  such  officer  or  employee 
s^^  considered  as  remaining  m  the  posl- 
tton^from  which  assigned  or  detailed. 


rXMMB   or    OFFICXBS 

sac  202.  Notwithstanding  the  amendments 
made  by  section  201,  the  terms  of  pe»ons 
holding  office  as  directors  and  officers  of  the 
^port^lmport  Bank  of  the  United  States 
immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  thU 
title  shall  continue  until  the  appointment 
and  qualification  of  their  respective  succes- 
sors.   

ErrzcnvK  datb 

Sac  203  This  tltie  shall  take  effect  ninety 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  or  on 
such  prior  date  after  enactment  of  tbls  Act 
as  the  President  shaU  prescribe  and  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

TITLE   m— INTERNATIOWAL   PEACE   IN- 
STITUTE 
ESTSBUSKIIXNT   OF   nJTTOlATlONAl.   PBACB   W- 
UTI'l'UlK 

SEC.  301.  The  secretary  of  Pe»<^  (^«^*^ 
in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  Secretwy  ) 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  -t^bUah  vrith- 
in  the  Department  of  Peace  a  imited  States 


supcaviaioN  or  luSTrnrrx 
SBC.  303.  The  supervision  and  charge  of  ^e 

IniSx^W  shall  be  under  such  officer  or  of - 
JSot  as  the  secretary  may  »PP°i"^\^°f  °! 
Si  to  that  duty,  and  under  such  regula- 
tlori  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

BOAXO  OW  TXUSTEBS 

R«r  304  (a)  In  the  operation  of  the  In- 
su^te  the  ^tary  shall  wori.  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  Board  of  Trustees  whlch^  shall 
consist  of  twelve  members,  as  follows— 

m  the  secretary  (ex-offlclo)  and,  two  o^ 
fleer.  o7the  Department  of  Peace  designated 

''^5^^o  Member,  of  the  United  Stat*, 
senate  of  different  political  parties,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate; 
^  3  )two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, of  different  political  partly  ap- 
pointed   by    the    speaker    of    the    House    of 

'^.T'onrmember  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
commission,  who  shall  be  the  Chairman  or 

^(sToSS'^ember  from  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  who  shall 
be  the  Chairman  or  his  designee; 

(6)  one  member  from  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  sciences,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
|?^ident  after  consultation  with  the  Presl- 
dent  of  the  Academy;  and 

(7)  two  educators  of  prominence  ap- 
pointed by  the  President^  xr«»t*es 
*^(b)  Members  of  the  Board  o*^^™^^ 
shall  be  appointed  for  two-year  terms  and 
shall  be  eUglble  for  reappointment. 

?c)  The  Board  shall  visit  the  Institute  an- 
nually. With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
the  Board  or  Its  members  may  make  oth« 
visits   to   the   Institute   In   connection   with 
the  duties  of  the  Board. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  inquire  Into  the  mo- 
rale and  discipline,  the  curriculum,  instruc- 
tion, physical  equipment,  ^^l^^''^-^!^! 
demic  methods,  and  other  matters  relating 
to  the  institute  that  the  Board  decides  to 

'^?f)'*Withln  sixty  days  after  its  annual 
visit,  the  Board  shaU  submit  a  writwn  re- 
port  to  the  President  of  its  action  and  of  It^ 
^ws  and  recommendations  pertaining  to 
Ihe  Institute.  Any  report  of  a  visit,  other 
thL  the  annual  visit,  shall.  »f  approved  by 
a  malority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  be 
submitted  to  the  President  within  sixty  days 

^'Tt)  ^Ue^'SJAormlng  his  duties  each 
member  of  the  Board  shall  be  reimbursed 
unSrOovernment  travel  regulations  for  his 
travel  expenses. 

ADMISSION    OF   STUDENTS 

SBC   306.  (a)   The  authorized  number  of 
stu^nte  at  ibe  Imitltute  shall  be  one  hun- 

*^!t)'^rtostttute  ShaU  operate  as  a  co- 
educational institution  and  students  shall 


be  selected  for  admission  to  the  Institute  on 
the  basis  of  merit,  as  determUied  by  a  com- 
Detitive  examination  to  be  given  annually 
m  each  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  at  such 
tune,  in  such  manner,  and  covering  such 
subject  matter   as   the   Secretary   may   pre- 

""^'(c)  No  Individual  shall  be  eUglble  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Institute  unless  he  U  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  who  has  been 
awarded  a  bachelor's  degree  upon  graduation 
from  a  college  or  university  located  in  the 
United  States  or  a  degree  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  is  generally  recognized  as  the 
equivalent  of  a  bachelor's  degree  upon  grad- 
uation from  a  college  or  university  located 
In  a  foreign  country. 

STIPENDS    AND    TSAVEI.    AND     TSANSPOaTATION 
AUXIWANCBS 

Sec.  306.  Each  student  of  the  Institute 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive — 

(1)  a  stipend  in  an  amount  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  within  the  range  of 
stipends  or  fellowships  payable  under  other 
Government  programs  providing  for  the  ed- 
ucation or  traimng  of  graduate  students; 
and 

(2)  reasonable  travel  and  transporUtton 
allowances,  Including  transportation  for  his 
immediate  family,  household  goods,  and  per- 
sonal effects,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  such  allowances  shall 
not  exceed  the  allowances  payable  under  sec- 
tion 6723  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 


COITXSE  OF  XNSraUCTION  AND  TEAININC 

Sbc.  307.  (a)  The  course  of  instruction  and 
training  for  students  at  the  Institute  shall 
be  pr«8crit>ed  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  for  a 
period  of  one  year,  and  shall,  insofar  as  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  title,  be 
graduate   level   work   acceptable   for   credit 
toward  a  graduate  degree  at  accredited  col- 
leges and   universities.   In  prescribing  such 
coiuse  of  Instruction  and  training  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  that  special  emphasis  be 
placed  on  such  studies  as  will  best  prepare 
students   for  leadership   in   the   nonviolent 
resolution  of  international  conflicts  and  In 
the  promotion  of  international  understand- 
ing and  peace.  Upon  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  prescribed  course  of  instruction  and 
training,  students  shall  be  awarded  a  Federal 
certificate  of  participation. 

(b)  The  course  of  Instruction  and  training 
at  the  Institute  shall,  during  each  year  of  Its 
operation,  be  organized  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  except  that  one  month  of  each 
such  year  shall  be  devoted  to  annual  leave 
for  all  students. 

AGREEMENTS  BT  STODENTS 

Sec.  308.  Each  student  selected  for  ad- 
mission to  the  institute  shaU  sign  an  agree- 
ment   that,     unless    sooner    separated,     he 

will— 

(1)  complete  the  course  of  instruction  at 

the  Institute;  and 

(2)  accept,  if  offered,  an  appointment  and 
service,    as   an   officer   or   employee    of   the 
United  States  or,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary,  employment  with  an  International 
organization  or  private  agency  or  founda- 
tion determmed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  en- 
gaged in  activities  relating  to  the  promoting 
or    achieving   of    International    understand- 
ing and  peace,  in  any  position  for  which  such 
student  is  qualified  by  reason  of  his  special 
training  at  the   Institute,  for  at  least  the 
one-year  period  immediately  following  the 
awarding  of  his  certificate  from  the  Institute 
or  the  completion  by  him  of  any  period  of 
fuU-tlme  graduate  study  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

AUTHOBIZATIONS;       ACQUTSTTION      OF      PEOPEETT 

Sec  309  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  tltie. 

<b)  The  Institute  shaU  have  power  to 
acquire  and  hold  real  and  per^mal  property 
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aqd  accept  gifts,  donations, 
TITLE  IV— PE^CK  BY  INVESTMENT 


COB  PORATION 

OCmi  AL  FUaPOSES 


Sbc.  401.  The  r»  ent  estabUshment  of  the 
"Peace  Corps"  rel  seta  growing  realisation 
that  governments  tnd  diplomatic  relations 
alone  cannot  bring  enduring  peace,  without 
the  consolidation  i  nd  expansion  of  people- 
to-people  relations  ilps.  Economic  relation- 
ships are  fundame  ital  to  human  relation- 
ships, and  private  economic  endeavors  are 
Inseparable  from  sy  items  of  human  freedom. 
This  title  is  deslgi  ed  to  establish  and  ex- 
pand people-to-i>e<  pie  relationships  In  the 
economic  field;  to  encourage  an  expanded 
How  of  private  cap  tal  investment  from  the 
United  States  Into  c  x>nomlcany  sound  enter- 
prises In  underdevc  loped  areas  of  the  world 
In  the  Interest  of  v  orld  peace  through  mu- 
tual economic  progi  tea:  to  enlarge  the  num- 
ber of  private  invea  ors  participating  In  this 
flow  of  capital  so  as  «  forge  more  direct  links 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world;  to  reduce 
gradually  thereby  ti  ke  need  for  United  States 
public  investment  and  grants  overseas;  to 
he^  redtiect  the  tital  flow  of  capital  from 


tba  United  States  » 


of  this  total  flow  ( 0  to  the  underdeveloped 
areas,  and  tbua  be  In  better  harmony  with 
the  domestic  econc  iilc  needs  of  the  United 
States  and  the  effc  ctlve  management  of  Its 
International  balan  «-of-payments  problems. 

PEACX    BT    XNVH  nUNT   COaFOSATIOlf ; 


BASIC 


Investn  snt 


pu  poses 


Sac.    403.    There 
Peace    by 
after  In  this  title  re 
tlon")  with  the  fol. 
accord  with  the 

(1)  As  an  eqult) 
Corporation  may 
obligations  of,   or 
underdeveloped 
slons  thereof,  (B) 
strumentallty  of 
any  private  or 
or  association  doln{ 
ness  wholly  or 
or  countries.  Any 
be  for  the  purpose 
In  financing  any  u 
tng  nature  to 
Ing,  construction 
such  country  or 
ment  of  the 
poses  of  this  title, 
Ing  should  place 
the  encouragement 
sized  enterprises 
diversified  endeavoifr. 

(2)  The 
such  technical 
will  facilitate  the 
will  not  be 
assistance   which 
other  than  the 


p\  rchase 

r    sake 

cov  Qtry 

inj 

aky 

semi  private 

loln{  or 

malily 

sich 


expa  Id 


cou  itrles  i 
Corpc  ration. 


developi  lent 


Sic.  403.  In 
ment  program 
aectlon  402,  the 
by  the  following 
make  appropriate 

(1)  Each  specific 
ance  of  an 
cally  sound,  actual]^ 
and  consistent  wl 
economic 
Which  It  Is  located 

(3)  The  country 
la  located  has  had 
■pect  to  It  and  an 
Judgment  as  to  Its 

(3)  Becatue  of 
of  venture  capital 
Investment  Is  not 
duplicative  of,  othi 
grams    or    other 


that  Increasing  i>ortlons 


ruMcnoNs 


Is  hereby  established   a 
Corporation     (here- 
erred  to  as  the  "Corpora- 
owing  basic  functions  In 
of  this  UUe: 
Investment  agency,  the 
the  securities  and 
sake   loans  to    (A)    any 
or  political  subdlvl- 
iny  public  agency  or  In- 
such  country,  or  (C) 
firm,  corporation, 
or  Intending  to  do  busl- 
tn  any  such  country 
purchase  or  loan  shall 
of  financing  or  aaaitting 
npertaklng  of  a  profltmak- 
such  Indiutrlal,  mln- 
agrlcultural  activity  In 
as  will.  In  the  ]udg- 
further  the  pur- 
and  any  such  undertak- 
qartlcular  emphasis  upon 
of  small-  and  moderate- 
a4d  upon  achieving  widely 

Corporation  shall  make  available 

assl  itanoe  as  In  its  Judgment 

]  urposes  of  this  title,  and 

duplicative  of  adequate  technical 

available  from  sotirces 


Cor]  oration. 
BASIC  carntaiA  n  a  invsstmint  pboobam 
canylng 


forward  the  Inveat- 

to  paragraph  (1)  of 

shall  be  guided 

basic  criteria,   and  shall 

Indlngs  accordingly: 

investment  la  In  further- 

whlch  Is  economl- 

or  potentially  profitable, 

;h  the  sound  long-range 

of    the    country    In 


pun  uant 
Cc  rporatlon 


imdert  tklng 


In  which  the  undertaking 
full  Information  with  re- 
oppcn'tunlty  to  express  a 

<  leelrablUty. 

Insufllclent  availability 
from  other  sources,  the 
In  competition  with,  or 
r  private  investment  pro- 

1  lubllc    programs    of    the 


tke 


United  States,  or  of  International  agencies, 
which  give  reasonable  promise  of  accomp- 
lishing comparable  results  in  accord  with 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(4)  Bach  investment,  taking  Into  account 
the  country  in  which  it  Is  located,  Is  In  ac- 
cord with  the  general  International  eco- 
nomic and  political  policies  of  the  United 
States. 

(5)  The  investment  program  in  general  la 
consistent  with  the  short-range  and  long- 
range  policy  of  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain maximum  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power  within  the  domestic 
economy. 

(6)  The  Investment  program  in  general  Is 
consistent  with  the  short-range  and  long- 
range  need  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
a  satisfactory  balance-of-payments  position. 

(7)  The  Investment  program  in  general, 
and  in  its  specific  applications,  is  mutually 
beneficial  to  the  country  to  which  the  in- 
vestmaat  flows  and  the  country  from  which 
it  emanates,  talcing  into  account  not  only 
purely  economic  considerations  but  also 
consideration  of  human  improvement  under 
free  Institutions. 

basic  riNANCINO  OF  PBACS  BT  INVESTMENT 

COaPOSATION 

See.  404.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a 
capital  stock  consisting  in  part  of  fifty 
shares  of  class  A  stock  having  a  par  value 
of  $1,000,000  per  share.  Such  stock  shall  be 
the  only  stock  of  the  Corporation  having 
voting  power,  as  long  aa  any  of  it  Is  out- 
standing, and  it  shall  be  subscribed  to  by 
the  United  States  Oovemment.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  use  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  for  the  purpose 
of  such  subscription,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  securities  may  be  Issued  under  such 
Act  are  extended  to  Include  such  subscrip- 
tion. Payment  to  the  Corporation  for  the 
subscription  of  the  United  States  to  such 
stock,  and  repayments  thereof,  shall  be 
treated  aa  public  debt  transactions  of  the 
United  States.  Certificates  evidencing  stock- 
ownership  by  the  United  States  shall  be  Is- 
sued by  the  Corporation  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  such  other  person  or 
persons  as  he  may  designate,  from  time  to 
time.  The  provisions  of  the  Securities  Act  of 

1933,  and  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 

1934,  shall  not  apply  to  the  Corporation,  or 
to  the  original  Issue  of  Its  securities,  while 
any  class  A  stock  Is  outstanding. 

(b)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  issue 
for  public  sale  "Peace  by  Investment  Deben- 
tiires"  which  shall  be  in  denominations  of 
$5,  or  any  multiple  thereof,  and  shall  have 
such  maturitieB  (not  in  excess  of  twenty 
years )  and  bear  interest  at  such  rates  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Corporation  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Such  debentures  shall  be  fully  and  uncondi- 
tionally giiaranteed  as  to  principal  by  the 
United  States.  For  as  long  as  the  Corporation 
remains  an  agency  of  the  United  States,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  debentures  Issued  under 
this  subsection  In  any  one  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $375,000,000,  and  the  total  amount  of 
such  debentures  which  are  outstanding  at 
any  time  shall  not  exceed  $1,260,000,000.  The 
Corporation,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  shall  by  regulation  fix 
the  maximum  amounts  of  such  debentures 
which  may  be  held  at  any  time  by  any  indi- 
vidual, corporation,  firm,  trust,  association, 
or  other  entity,  respectively. 

(c)  The  Corporation  Is  authorised,  at  the 
option  of  the  bolder  of  any  debenture  Issued 
under  subsection  (b),  to  exchange  such  de- 
benture for  class  B  stock  which  the  Corpora- 
tion may  issue  in  such  form,  and  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions,  as  It  may  pre- 
scribe, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  as  long  as  the  Cor- 
poration remains  an  agency  of  the  United 
States. 

(d)  The  Corporation  is  authorised  to  Issue 


from  time  to  time,  for  purchase  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Its  notes  or  other 
obligations:  Provided.  That  the  aggregate 
amount  of  obligations  so  issued  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $40,000,000  In  any  one  year,  and  the 
aggregate  amount  of  such  obligations  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
$300,000,000.  No  such  obligation  shall  be  U- 
sued  more  than  six  years  from  the  date  of  the 
first  issue,  or  after  the  Corporation  ceases 
to  l>e  an  agency  of  the  United  States.  Such 
obligations  shall  have  such  varied  maturities 
(not  In  excess  of  twenty  years)  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Corporation,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with 
periodic  retirement  of  each  obligation  com- 
mencing in  the  first  year  subeequent  to  lu 
original  issue:  Prorlded,  That  any  such  ob- 
ligation may  be  retired  at  the  option  of  the 
Corporation  before  maturity  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  stipulated  therein.  Each  obliga- 
tion purchased  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury hereunder  shall,  as  long  aa  the  Corpora- 
tion remains  an  agency  of  the  United  States, 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Corporation  on  the  basis  of  the  current 
average  rate  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  as  of  the  Isst 
day  of  the  month  preceding  the  issuance  of 
such  obligations;  except  that  when  the  Cor- 
poration ceases  to  be  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  each  such  obligation  shall  bear  interest 
at  the  rate  ot  4  per  centum  per  annum.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  autbortsed  for 
the  purpose  of  this  subsection  to  use  as  a 
public-debt  transaction  the  proceeds  of  any 
securities  issued  after  July  31, 1946,  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  securities  may  be  issued  under  that 
Act  are  extended  to  Include  such  purpose. 
Payments  for  such  obligations  by  the  Treas- 
ury, and  repajrment  thereof  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, shall  be  treated  as  public-debt  trans- 
actions of  the  United  States. 

(e)  One-fifth  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  debentures  Issued  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  be  set  aside  by  the 
Corporation  in  a  special  fund  to  be  eetab- 
llsbed  by  the  Corporation.  Such  fund  shall 
be  utilized  (1)  to  retire  fully,  within  a  period 
of  six  years  or  less  from  the  Initial  issuance 
of  such  debentures,  the  class  A  stock  of  the 
Corporation  Issued  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  and  (2)  to  retire  fully  the  obli- 
gations issued  under  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  re- 
tirement contained  in  such  obligations. 
Moneys  in  such  fund  shall  be  invested  or  re- 
Invested  by  the  Corporation  In  Interest-bear- 
ing obligations  of  the  United  States  or  in 
obligations  guaranteed  as  to  interest  and 
principal  by  the  United  States:  Provided. 
That  when  the  class  A  stock  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  the  obligations  Issued  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section  have  been  retired  in 
full,  any  balance  remaining  in  the  special 
fund  shall  be  merged  with  other  funds  of 
the  Corporation  obtained  through  the  sale 
of  debentures  pursuant  to  subsection  (b), 
and  their  exchange  for  class  B  stock  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c),  and  shall  thereupon 
be  available  for  the  general  purposes  of  this 
title. 

(f)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  all  funds  available  to  the  Corpora- 
tion pursuant  to  this  section,  and  receipts 
from  its  oi>eratlon8  shall  be  available  to  the 
Corporation  for  its  general  purposes  under 
this  tlUe. 

INITIAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  PEACE  BT  INVEST- 
MENT   COaPOSATION 

Sec.  406.  (a)  Until  the  conditions  set 
forth  In  section  406  are  fully  met,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  within  the  Departnient  of  Peace. 

(b)  The  management  of  the  Corporation 
during  Its  existence  as  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  shall  consist  of  a  Board  of  Di- 
rectors (hereafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as 
the  "Board"),  composed  of  (1)  five  members 
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appointed  from  private  life  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  who  shall  collect  ively  possess  broad 
experience  in  various  areas  of  economic  en- 
deavor; (2)  the  Secretary  of  Peace,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  serve 
ex  ofBcio;  (3)  four  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  from  various  United  States 
agencies  concerned  with  international  eco- 
nomic development;  and  (4)  a  President  and 
Executive  Vice  President  cf  the  Corporation, 
as  set  forth  below,  who  may  be  appointed 
from  private  life  or  from  public  service.  All 
members,  except  those  serving  ex  officio,  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  elect  a  Chairman  from 
among  Its  members.  Any  vacancy  in  the 
Board  shall  not  effect  Ita  powers,  but  sbaU 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment.  A  majority  of  the  Directors 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  action  shall 
be  taken  only  by  a  majority  vote  of  those 
present. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  designate  an  executive 
committee  of  seven  members,  not  more  than 
two  of  whom  (exclusive  of  the  President  and 
Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Corporation) 
shall  be  members  i4>polnted  from  private  life. 
The  executive  committee  shall  perform  the 
functions  and  exercUe  the  powers  of  the 
Board  at  such  times  and  to  such  extent  as 
shaU  be  provided  in  the  bylaws  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Board  appointed  from 

private  life  shall  receive  $ — per  diem 

when  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
their  duties,  plus  reimbursement  for  neces- 
sary travel,  subsistence,  and  other  expenses 
Incurred  by  them  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

(f )  There  shall  be  a  President  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, to  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  at  the 

rate  of  $ per  sinntim,  and  who  shall 

serve  as  chief  executive  ofllcer  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, as  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  as  a  member  of  the  Board.  The 
President  of  the  Corporation  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  bylaws,  appoint  such  ofll- 
cers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, define  their  duties,  and  fix  their  com- 
pensation. 

(g)  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Corporation,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  receive  a 

salary  at  the  rate  of  $ per  annum.  The 

Executive  Vice  President  shaU  serve  aa  Presi- 
dent of  the  Corporation  during  the  absence 
or  disability  of  the  President  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

(h)  No  director,  officer,  attorney,  agent,  or 
employee  of  the  Corporation  shall  in  any 
manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  participate 
in  the  deliberation  upon  or  the  determina- 
tion of  any  question  affecting  his  personal 
interests,  or  the  intereeU  of  any  government, 
corporation,  partnership,  or  association  In 
which  he  is  directly  or  indirectly  personally 
interested. 

(I)  The  President  may  also  appoint  an  ad- 
visory committee  to  the  Board,  composed  of 
indlvidtials  drawn  from  private  and  public 
life  outside  the  United  States,  who  need  not 
be  citizens  or  residents  of  the  United  States. 
raAMsrxa  of  fbacs  bt  investment  coepoea- 

TioN  to  pbivatk  ownebship  anb  manaoe- 


Sec.  406.  (a)  When  the  class  A  stock  of  the 
Corporation  has  been  retired  in  full,  within 
a  period  of  six  years  or  lees,  as  provided  in 
section  404(e).  In  accordance  with  the  ob- 
jective of  vesting  as  soon  as  feasible  the 
management  of  the  Corporation  In  private 
ownership,  the  Board  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  for  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress,  reconunendations  for 


such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  orderly  transition  of  the  Cor- 
poration from  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
to  a  corporation  under  private  ownership 
and  management,  including  (1)  appropriate 
provision  for  transfer  to  the  owners  of  the 
outstanding  Peace  by  Investment  Debentures 
or  class  B  stock  of  the  Corporation  the  as- 
sets and  Uabilitiee  of  the  Corporation,  (2) 
appropriate  provision  for  vesting  in  such 
owners  the  exclusive  voting  power  of  the  Cor- 
poration, with  each  owner  being  thereupon 
entitled  to  one  vote  per  share,  and  (3)  such 
additional  provisions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  any  outstanding  investments  in  the 
Corporation  by  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That  the  President,  in  connection  with  such 
submission  to  the  Congress,  shall  also  pro- 
vide recommendations  as  to  whether  a  suf- 
ficient portion  of  the  obligations  purchased 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to 
section  404(d)  have  been  reUred  to  Justify 
the  transfer  of  the  Corporation  from  public 
to  private  ownership  and  management. 

(b)  In  connection  with  the  transfer  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  a  complete  and 
final  accounting  shall  be  made  by  the  Cor- 
poration and  the  Government,  at  which  time 
the  Government  ahall  receive  reasonable 
compensation  for  all  Government  services 
rendered  to  the  Corporation. 

GINEKAL  COKPORATE  POWERS  AND  DUTIES 

Sec.  407.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  its  functions  under  this  title,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  have  succession  In  its  cor- 
porate name;  may  adopt  and  use  a  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed;  may 
sue  and  be  sued  in  Its  corporate  name;  may 
adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws,  rules,  reg- 
ulations governing  the  manner  in  which  Its 
business  may  be  conducted  and  the  powers 
vested  in  it  may  be  exercised;  may  make  and 
carry   out   such   contracts    and   agreements 
as  are  necessary  and  advisable  in  the  conduct 
of  its  business,  and  may  purchase,  discount, 
redlBount,  sell,  and  negotiate  (with  or  with- 
out its  endorsement  or  guarantee)  and  guar- 
antee notes,  drafts,  checks,  bills  of  exchange, 
acceptances,  including  bankers'  acceptances, 
cable  transfers,  and   other  evidences  of  in- 
debtedness In  carrying  out  Its  functions  un* 
der  this  title;  may  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  ofllcers  and  employees  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title 
6.   United   States  Code,   governing   appoint- 
ments  In   the  competitive  service,   and   the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  de- 
fine their  authority  and  duties,  delegate  to 
them   such   powers   vested   In   the   Corpcwa- 
tlon  as  may  be  necessary,  reqiilre  bonds  of 
such  of  them  as  may  be  desirable,  and  fix 
the  penalties  and  pay  the  premiums  of  such 
bonds;  may  assign  or  sell  at  public  or  pri- 
vate sale,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  for  cash 
or  credit,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  shall  be  determined  reasonable,  any  evi- 
dence of  debt,  contract,  claim,  personal  prop- 
erty, or  security  held  by  the  Corporation  in 
connection  with  the  payment  of  loans  or  oth- 
er   obligations,    and    collect   or    compromise 
all  obligations  held  by  the  Corporation;  may 
set  up  or  engage  such  subsidiary  agencies 
In  the  United  States  or  in  underdeveloped 
countries  as  will  facilitate  the  business  of  the 
Corporation  and  may  enable  such  subsidiary 
agencies  to  sell  debentures  issued  under  sec- 
tion 404(b),  or  to  sell  their  own  stock  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  such  debentures;  may 
acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  or  donations  such 
real  property  or  any  Interest  therein,   and 
may  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
real  property,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  its  business;  shall  determine  the 
character  of  and  the  necessity  for  Its  obliga- 
tions and  expenditures,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  shall  be  Incurred,  allowed,  and 
paid,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title. 


and  provisions  of  law  specifically  applicable 
to  Oovemment  corporations;  may  pay  divi- 
dends on  class  B  stock  out  of  profits  or  other 
earnings;  shall  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  the 
United  States  malls  in  the  same  manner 
and  upon  the  same  conditions  as  may  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  executive  departments  of  the 
United  States  Government  until  such  time 
as  It  ceases  to  be  an  agency  of  the  United 
States;  and  shall  be  subject  to  Federal  taxa- 
tion from  the  time  that  It  ceases  to  be  an 
agency  of  the  United  States.  The  foregoing 
enumeration  of  powers  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  exclude  other  lawful  powers  necessary  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Corporation. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 955  of  Utle  18,  United  States  Code,  any 
person,  including  any  individual,  partner- 
ship, corporation,  or  association,  may  upon 
proper  authorization  act  for  or  participate 
with  the  Corporation  in  any  operation  or 
transaction  engaged  in  by  the  Corporation. 

(c)  Section  201  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  VS.C. 
866),  is  amended  by  striking  therefrom  the 
words  "and  (5)  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation"  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  words  "(5)  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  (6)  Peace  by  Investment 
Oorj>oratlon". 

(d)  When  the  Corporation  Is  transferred  to 
private  ownership  and  management  as  pro- 
vided in  section  406,  it  shall,  in  addition  to 
the  corporate  powers  and  duties  set  forth 
above  in  this  section,  be  empowered  to  exer- 
cise Inter  alia  the  functions  of  an  Inveat- 
•ment  trust,  to  establish  such  Insurance 
systems  as  may  be  deemed  In  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  thU  title,  and  to  engage  in 
other  activities  generally  in  line  with  those 
of  Corporations  engaged  in  such  functions 
when  operating  under  private  ownership  and 
management. 

PENAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  408.  (a)  All  general  penal  statutes  re- 
lating to  the  larceny,  emt>e^lement,  or  con- 
version of  public  moneys  or  property  of  the 
United  States  shall  apply  to  the  moneys  and 
pr<^)erty  of  the  Corporation. 

(b)  Any  person  who,  with  intent  to  de- 
fraud the  Corporation,  or  to  deceive  any  di- 
rector, ofllcer,  or  employee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, or  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  makes  any  false  entry  in  any  book  of 
the  Corporation,  or  makes  any  false  report 
or  statement  for  the  Corporation,  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

(c)  Any  person  who  shall  receive  any 
compensation,  rebate,  or  reward,  or  shall 
enter  Into  any  conspiracy,  collusion  or  agree- 
ment, express  or  implied,  with  Intent  to  de- 
fraud the  Corporation  or  wrongfully  and  un- 
lawfully to  defeat  Its  purposes,  shall,  on  con- 
viction thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both 

REPORTS      AND    ST17DXES 

Sec.  409.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  submit 
to  the  President,  for  transmission  to  the 
Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular 
session,  a  complete  and  detailed  annual  re- 
port of  lU  operations  under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Corporation,  Immediately  upon  Its 
establishment,  shall  commence  studies  of 
additional  measures.  Including  tax  measures, 
which  would  further  promote  the  flow  of  pri- 
vate capital  from  the  United  States  to  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world  consistent  with 
the  economic  and  financial  policies  of  the 
United  States.  Such  studies  shall  be  ampli- 
fied In  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the 
Corporation.  As  soon  as  practicable,  and  not 
later  than  three  years  after  the  establUhment 
of  the  Corporation.  It  shall  prepare  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Congress  the  Initial  resulU  of 
such  studies.  Including  legislative  recom- 
mendations. 
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a.  Ru.  390 
Retolved.  That  there  be  prtnted  for  the  use 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Buslneas 
one  thousand  three  hundred  addlUonal 
copies  of  lU  hearings  of  the  present  Congress 
entitled  "Bconomlc  Development  Oppor- 
tunity." 
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should  contact  Mr.  Kenneth  McLean, 
room  5306,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  11,  1968.  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bUl  (S.  3293),  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1969  for  procurement  of  airoraft, 
missies,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vrtilcles,  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  SMATHEBIB  submitted  the  foUow- 

Res.  390) ;  which  was 

Cbmmittee  aa  Rules  and 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINOS  ON  CREDIT 
CARDS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency wlU  conduct  2  days  of  hearings  on 
credit  cards  on  October  9  and  10.  The 
hearings  will  focus  on  the  report  on  bank 
credit  cards  and  check  credit  plans  Issued 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  System  on  Au- 
gust 2.  In  addition,  the  hearings  will  ex- 
amine the  impact  of  credit  cards  on  the 
consumer. 

The  hearings  will  take  place  in  room 
5302  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building 
at  10  ajn.  Persons  wishing  to  testlfy 
should  contact  Mr.  Kenneth  McLean. 
room  5306,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


GUN  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1968— 
AMENDMENTS 

AlIXNDlfENTS  N08.   943   AND  944 

Mr.  BREWSTER  submitted  two 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (S.  3633)  to  amend  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
better  control  of  the  interstate  traffic  in 
firearms,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMXNDICXNTS   NOS.    9*»   THBOVOH    •47 

Mr.  TYDINGS  submitted  three  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  Senate  bill  3633.  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  MS 

Mr.  BROOKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  Senate  bill  3633,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  print- 
ed. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    04S    THSOTTOK    SBS 

Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Foifo,  Mr. 
Kenheot.  and  Mr.  Ttdimgs)  submitted 
five  amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them.  Jointly,  to  Senate  bUI 
3633,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  ••4 

Mr.  DODD  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  pTopoaed  by  him.  to  Senate 
bill  3633,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  THE 
URBAN  CRISIS— NOTICE  OF  HEAR- 
INGS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency will  hold  hearings  from  September 
30  through  October  4  on  flnanclal  insti- 
tutions and  the  urban  crisis.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  hearings  will  be  to  determine 
wliat  actions  may  be  taken,  both  public 
and  private,  to  increase  the  amount  of 
private  capital  allocated  to  urban  ghet- 
to areas. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin 
at  10  ajn.  in  room  5302  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Bidlding.  Persons  desiring  further 
information  cooceining  these  hearings 
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THIS  IS  MY  COUNTRY — KEYNOTE 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  INOUYE 
AT  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CON- 

.  VENTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  26,  1968,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  iMOxnrEl  de- 
livered the  keynote  address  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  in  Chicago, 
HI. 

Senator  Inotttb,  as  the  first  and  tem- 
porazy  chairman  of  the  convention,  de- 
livered an  inspiring  address  to  the  dele- 
gates assembled.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address,  which  was  so  uni- 
versally well  received,  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Addeess  bt  Senatoe  Dantel  E.  Inoxttx,  Kxt- 

note  or  the   1968  dxmocsatic  national 

Convention,  Augxtst  36, 1968 

My  feUow  Americans:  This  is  my  country. 

Many  of  us  have  fought  hard  for  tbe  right 
to  say  that.  BCany  are  now  struggling  today 
from  Harlem  to  Danang  that  they  may  say 
this  with  conviction. 

This  Is  our  country. 

And  we  are  engaged  In  a  time  of  great 
testing — testing  whether  this  nation,  or  any 
nation  conceived  In  liberty  and  dedicated 
to  opporttmlty  for  aU  its  ciUzens,  can  not 
only  endure  but  continue  to  progress.  The 
Issue  before  us  in  such  a  time  la  how  shall 
we  discharge,  how  shaU  we  honor  our  citi- 
zenship. 

Tbe  Keynote  Address  at  a  national  po- 
Utlcal  convention  tradltlonaUy  calls  for 
rousing  oratory.  I  hope  to  be  excused  from 
this  tradition  tonight  for  I  do  not  view  this 
occasion  as  one  for  flamboyance  or  levity. 

I  believe  the  real  reason  we  are  here  is 
that  there  Is  a  word  caUed  "commitment." 
because  we  are  committed  to  the  future  of 
our  coimtry  and  all  our  people,  and  because 
of  that  future,  hope  and  faith  are  much  more 
needed  now  than  pride  In  our  party's  past. 

For  even  as  we  emerge  from  an  era  of  un- 
surpassed social  and  economic  progress. 
Americans  are  clearly  in  no  mood  for  coimt- 
Ing  either  their  blessings  or  their  bank  ac- 
counts. 

We  are  stm  embarked  on  the  longest  un- 
broken Journey  of  economic  growth  and  pros- 
perity In  our  history.  Yet  we  are  torn  by  dis- 
sension, and  disrespect  for  oxir  instltutioiu 
and  our  leaders  Is  rife  across  the  land. 

In  at  least  two  of  our  great  universities, 
learning  has  been  brought  to  a  halt  by  stu- 
dent rebeUlons;  others  of  the  student  rer- 


oluUon  have  publicly  burned  draft  cards  and 
even  the  American  flag. 

Crime  has  increased  so  that  we  are  to  d 
one  out  of  every  three  Americans  U  afraid 
to  walk  in  hta  own  neighborhood  after  dark. 
Blot  has  bludgeoned  our  cities,  laying 
waste  our  streets,  our  property  and.  most  Un- 
Dorunt,  human  lives.  The  smoke  of  destruc- 
llon  has  even  shrouded  the  dome  of  our 
Capitol.  In  Washington  the  task  of  f**^^^ 
order  drew  more  than  twice  as  many  Fed- 
eral troops  as  were  involved  in  the  defense 
of  Khe  Sanh  in  Vietnam. 

Voices  of  angry  protest  are  heard  through- 
out the  land,  crying  for  all  lAanner  of  J'f*- 
doms  Tet  our  poUtical  leaders  are  picketed 
and  some  who  cry  loudest  for  freedom  have 
sought  to  prevent  our  President,  our  Vice 
President  and  Cabinet  officers  from  speaking 
in  DUbllc. 

None  go  so  far  as  publicly  to  condone  a 
politics  of  assassination.  Yet  assassins'  bul- 
lets have  robbed  our  country  of  three  great 
leaders  within  the  last  five  years. 
Why?  What  has  gone  wrong? 
Wby_when  we  have  at  last  had  the  cour- 
age to  open  the  atucks  on  tbe  age-old  curses 
of  disease  and  ignorance,  poverty  and  prej- 
udice—why are  the  flags  of  anarchism  being 
lioUted  by  the  leaders  of  the  next  generation? 
Why— when  our  maturing  society  welcomes 
and  appreciates  art  as  never  before— are  poeu 
and  painters  so  preponderantly  hostile? 

some  conveniently  blame  all  our  ills  and 
sKonles  on  a  most  dlfllcult  and  unpopular 
commitment  overseas.  Tbe  Vietnam  war  must 
end  they  say,  because  It  Is  an  Immoral  war. 
Of  course,  the  war  in  Vietnam  must  be 
ended.  But  it  must  be  ended,  as  President 
Johnson  said  last  March,  by  patient  poUtlcal 
negotiation  rather  than  through  the  vic- 
lortous  force  of  arms— even  though  this  nuiy 
be  unpalatable  to  those  raised  In  the  tradi- 
tion of  glorious  military  victories.  But  like 
our  other  complex  problems,  thU  one  must 
also  be  solved  responsibly.  Just  as  we  shun 
irresponsible  calls  for  total  and  devastating 
nuclear  military  victory,  so  must  we  guard 
against  the  Uluslon  of  an  Instont  peace  that 
has  no  chance  of  permanence. 

Of  course,  the  Vietnam  war  U  Unmoral. 
Whether  by  the  teachings  of  Moses,  or  by 
the  teachings  of  Christ,  or  by  the  teachings 
of  Buddha,  I  believe  that  all  wars  are  Un- 
moral. During  the  Crusades.  Christians  In 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  slaughtered  Inno- 
cent men.  women  and  children  and  plimdered 
their  cities— because  they  were  of  another 
faith.  These  were  Immoral  wars.  In  Vietnam 
we  buUd  schooU  across  the  countryside  and 
feed  the  hungry  m  the  cities,  and  our  Presi- 
dent has  pledged  massive  sums  in  aid  to  all 
Vietnamese— and    yet.   this   Is   an    Unmoral 

wsr 

Perhaps  by  the  time  my  four-year-old  son 
is  grown,  men  wlU  have  learned  to  live  by 
the  Ten  Commandments.  But  men  have  not 
vet  renounced  the  use  of  force  as  a  means 
to  their  objectives.  And  until  they  do.  are 
we  more  immoral— if  there  be  such  a  de- 
gree  to  fracture  our  solemn  commitments 

and  see  our  word  doubted,  not  only  by  our 
friends  abroad,  but  by  our  enemies?  Knowing 
that  this  could  lead  to  tragic  miscalculations. 
is  It  less  immoral  now  to  take  the  easier 
course  and  gamble  the  lives  of  our  sons  and 
grandsons  on  the  outcome? 

These  are  not  easy  questions  and  perhaps 
there  are  no  certain  answers. 

But  when  young  people  have  rioted  in 
China  and  Czechoslovakia  as  weU  as  at  Co- 
lumbta.  in  Paris  and  in  BerUn  as  weU  as  in 
Berkeley.  I  doubt  that  we  can  blame  aU  the 
troubles  of  our  times  on  Vietnam. 

Other  critics  teU  us  of  the  revolution  of 
rising  expectotions.  They  charge  that  it  has 
reached  such  proportions  that  men  now  take 
it  as  an  Insult  when  they  are  asked  to  be 
reasonable  in  their  desires  and  demands.  If 
this  Is  too  ofUn  true  as  a  generalization,  it 


U  all  too  frequently  aimed  particularly  at 
our  fellow  citizens  of  African  ancestry,  whose 
aspirations  have  burst  f uU-blown  on  us  after 
more   than   100   years  of   systematic   racist 

deprivation.  

As  an  American  whose  ancestors  came  from 
Japan,  I  have  become  accustomed  to  a  ques- 
tion most  recenUy  asked  by  a  very  prominent 
busmessman  who  was  concerned  about  the 
threat  of  rloto  m  the  cities  and  tiie  re- 
sultant  loss  In  life  and  property.  "TeU  me, 
he  said.  "Why  can't  the  Negro  belike  you? 

First,  although  my  skin  Is  colored.  It  Is  not 
black  in  this  country,  the  color  of  my  skin 
does  not  ignite  prejudices  which  have 
smoldered  for  generations.  Second,  although 
my  grandfather  came  to  this  country  In 
poverty,  he  came  without  shacklef.  He  came 
ks  a  free  man  enjoying  certain  constitu- 
tional rights  under  the  American  flag.  Third, 
my  grandfather's  famUy  was  not  shattered 
as  individual  members  of  It  were  sold  as 
chattel  or  used  as  security  on  loans.  And, 
fourth,  although  others  of  my  ancestry  were 
interned  behind  barbed  wire  during  World 
War  II.  neither  my  parents  nor  I  were  forced 
by  covenants  and  circumstances  to  live  m 

^  Unlike  those  of  my  ancestry,  the  Negro's 
unemployment  rate  la  triple  the  national 
average  The  morUUty  rate  of  his  children  Is 
twice  that  of  white  children.  He  often  pays 
more  for  his  miserable  tenement  than  com- 
parable space  wUl  cost  in  the  white  suburbs. 
He  Is  likely  to  pay  more  for  his  groceries, 
more  for  his  furniture,  more  for  his  liquor 
and  more  for  his  credit.  And.  my  fellow 
Americans,  today  many  thousands  of  bla<* 
Americans  return  from  Vietnam  with  meO*" 
of  valor  Some  of  them  have  been  crippled 
in  tbe  service  of  their  country.  But  too  often 
thev  return  to  economic  and  social  circum- 
stances that  are  barely,  if  at  aU.  Improved 
over  those  they  left.  >^,„„. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  Negro  questions 
whether  hU  place  in  our  country's  history 
books  will  be  any  leas  forgotten  than  were 
the  contributions  of  hU  ancestors?  Is  It  any 
wonder  that  the  Negroes  find  it  hard  to  wait 
another  hundred  years  before  they  are  ac- 
cepted as  fuU  citizens  in  our  free  ■ociety? 

Of  course,  expectations  are  rising— and 
they  are  rising  faster  than  we  In  our  Unper- 
fect  wortd  can  fulfill  them 

The  revolutions  we  in  the  United  States 
are  experiencing  was  bom  of  democratic 
processes  that  not  only  accommodate  eco- 
nomic progress  and  social  mobility,  but  ac- 
tively encourage  them.  But  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  these  expectations  are  the 
children  of  progress  and  that  todays  rest- 
leesness  haft-Deen  nurtured  by  our  very  real 
achlevemenU.  Out  of  these  should  emerge  a 
brighter  and  better  society  than  we  have 

Nowhere  is  this  clearer  than  in  the  situa- 
tion of  our  young  people  today.  The  succeas 
of  our  economic  system  has  freed  them  m 
ever-increasing  numbers  Ircmi  the  tragedies 
of  premature  mortaUty  and  early  labor.  It 
has  buUt  the  schools  In  which  they  are  ne- 
ing  educated  to  higher  levels  than  ever  in 
^  nation's  history.  And  thi«  progre«  has 
been  achieved  In  a  political  system  that  not 
only  admits  but  safeguards  the  right  of  dis- 

**S^'  It  should  hardly  surprise  us  wh«m  the 
chUdren  of  such  progress  demand  to  ^ 
heard  when  they  become  aware  of  inequitlM 
smi  to  be  corrected.  Neither  should  we  fear 
their  voices.   On   the   contrary,   whether   we 

know  it  or  not.  the  °^«^»^^ /***,°J  y°"*S 
have  led  us  mto  a  new  era  of  poUttcs  and 

we  can  never  turn  back. 

What  should  concern  us  Is  something  lar 

more  fundamental.  The  tiTie  dimension  of 

the  chaUenge  facing  us  U  a  loss  of  faltt   ^ 

do  not  mwi  aunply  a  loss  of  ""Bloua  fai^- 

although  thlB  erozlon  is  a  major  conu-ibutor 

S  o^^nease.  I  mean  a  lose  oj,  t,^th  In  our 

country.  In  Ita  purposes  and  In  Its  InzUtu- 


tlons.  I  mean  a  retreat  from  the  responsibU- 
Itles  of  citizenship. 

The  ptaln  fact  Is  that  In  the  face  of  com- 
plexity and  frustrations,  too  many  Americana 
have  drifted  into  the  use  of  power  for  purely 
destructive  purposes.  Too  many  Americans 
have  come  to  believe  It  Is  their  right  to  de- 
cide, as  indlvldtials,  which  of  our  laws  they 
will  obey  and  which  they  will  violate. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  our  laws 
are  Just  They  are  not.  And  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  protest  against  unjust  lavre  Is 
not  proper.  Performed  In  an  orderly  manner, 
the  right  to  protest  Is  a  cornerstone  of  our 
system.  Men  must  have  the  opportunity  to 
^  heard,  even  when  their  views  are  extreme 
and  m  a  lesser  democratic  country,  danger- 
ous. I,  too,  have  spoken  against  laws  I  ccm- 
sldered  wrong  and  unjust.  I  am  sure  I  will 
speak — and  vote — against  many  more. 

But  my  fellow  Americans,  I  have  not 
burned  my  birth  certificate  and  I  will  not 
renounce  my  citizenship. 

Those  who  would  do  such  things  are  rela- 
tively few.  But  there  Is  a  much  larger  num- 
ber who  in  the  face  of  change  and  disorder 
have  retreated  Into  disengagement  and  quiet 
despair.  Less  destructively,  but  no  less  sure- 
ly, such  men  are  also  retreating  from  the 
responsibilities   of    citizenship. 

Now  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  about  the 
consequences  of  such  abdication.  It  >■  an- 
archy. It  is  a  state  In  which  each  Individual 
demands  instant  compliance  with  his  own 
desU^es.  And  from  there  It  is  but  a  short  step 
to  the  assumption  by  each  Individual  of  the 
right  to  decide  which  of  his  nelgbbors  shaU 
Uve  and  which  shall  not.  And  so  accelerates 
the  sickening  spiral  of  violence  which  h«e 
already  cost  us  our  beloved  John  F.  Kennedy, 
our  great  leader  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  and 
the  voice  of  this  decade,  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  revolts  are 
against  "the  system,"  that  "the  establish- 
ment' must  be  torn  down.  But,  my  fellow 
Americans,  in  Paris  recenUy,  students  cut 
down  hundred-year  old  trees  to  erect  tem- 
porary street  barricades.  Those  trees  had 
lived  through  two  World  Wars.  Some  of  them 
had  even  survived  the  Revolution  of  1848. 
Were  the  goals  of  these  studenU  served  by 
the  destruction  of  those  trees?  How  long 
win  It  take  for  their  beauty  and  the  vitality 
they  symbolized  to  grow  again?  What  trees 
did  the  students  plant  in  their  place? 

If  we  cut  down  our  institutions,  public 
and  private,  and  with  indifference  starve  the 
systems  which  have  given  us  our  achieve- 
ments, who  will  feed  the  hungry?  Who  wlU 
tram  the  unskilled?  Who  wUl  supply  the 
Jobs  that  mean  opportunity  for  the  genera- 
tion whose  voices  are  not  yet  heard?  And 
who  wUl  launch  the  much  needed  MarshaU 
Plan  to  rebuUd  our  cities  and  open  opportu- 
nity for  aU  Americans? 

These  undertakings  are  too  great  for  m- 
dlvlduals  going  their  separate  ways. 

Finally,  my  feUow  Americans,  let  tis  re- 
member that  even  anarchy  U  only  a  way 
station  Man  the  social  animal  has  always 
craved  order.  He  has  made  the  most  essential 
function  of  his  government  the  maintenance 
of  some  level  of  order.  Chaos  and  anarchy 
have  never  been  more  than  preludes  to  to- 
talitarianism. Tyrants  like  Adolf  Hitler 
have  taught  us  this  before. 

So  my  fellow  Americana,  let  us  reject 
violence  as  a  means  of  protest  and  let  us 
reject  those  who  preach  violence.  But  let 
us  not  tempt  those  who  would  hide  the  evU 
face  of  racism  behtad  the  mask  of  law  and 

To  permit  violence  and  anarchy  to  destroy 
our  cities  is  to  spark  the  beginning  of  a 
cancerous  growth  of  doubt,  suspicion,  fear 
and  hatred  that  vrtll  gradually  infect  the 
whole  nation.  Poverty,  discrimination  and 
deprivation,  as  evil  as  they  are,  do  not  Jus- 
tify violence  or  anarchy,  do  not  Justify  loot- 
ing or  burning,  and  do  not  Justify  murder  or 
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not  only  new  buildings  but  new  neighbor- 
hoods. 

And  then  let  us  live  In  them — all  as  full 
citizens,  all  as  brothers. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  share  with  you  a  most 
sacred  word  of  Hawaii — "Aloha".  To  some  of 
you  who  have  visited  us,  it  may  have  meant 
"hello".  To  others.  Aloha  may  have  meant 
"goodbye".  But  to  those  of  us  who  have  been 
privileged  to  live  in  Hawaii,  Aloha  means 
"I  love  you".  So,  to  all  of  you.  my  fellow 
Americans,  Aloha. 


COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 
ACT  OP  1968 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate must  act  immediately  on  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
proposed  by  the  administration. 

The  life  of  a  coal  miner  today  re- 
mains- in  needless  Jeopardy:  death,  dis- 
abling injury,  and  disease — the  grisly 
consequences  of  unsafe  and  unhealthy 
working  conditions — threaten  him  con- 
stantly. 

The  coal  miner  today  must  live  and 
work  in  fear:  each  time  he  goes  on  shift 
he  knows  that  he  may  be  carried  back, 
the  victim  of  a  collapsing  mine  roof,  a 
violent  explosion,  faulty  equipment,  or 
unsafe  practices. 

The  coal  miner  today  must  surely  live 
with  frustration:  he  can  report  the  haz- 
ards that  his  training  and  alertness  en- 
able him  to  identify;  he  can  complain 
when  nothing  is  done  about  them;  but 
he  must  continue  to  risk  them  each  day 
because  the  law  that  we  have  is  not 
strong  enough  to  assure  the  prevention 
or  correction  of  many  imsafe  and  un- 
healthy mine  conditions. 

These  defective  laws  are  of  our  own 
making,  and  I  contend  that  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  remedy  our  mistakes.  The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  free  the  coal 
miner  from  his  fears  and  his  frustrations 
by  enacting  positive,  effective  legislation. 
The  proposed  bill  will  accomplish  this. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  a  flexible 
response  by  knowledgeable  Federal  agen- 
cies to  the  hazards  that  attend  a  con- 
stantly changing  mining  technology.  The 
bill  would  also  extend  Federal  enforce- 
ment of  adequate  safeguards  to  the  work- 
ing face  of  the  mine  where  most  deaths 
and  serious  injuries  occur.  Perhaps  most 
Important,  the  bill  provides  for  penalties, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  that  are  strong 
enough  to  discourage  violations  of  its 
provisions. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  bill's  Im- 
portant features,  but  they  typify  the  kind 
of  legislative  action  that  is  being  pro- 
posed by  the  administration :  s[>eciflc  pro- 
visions designed  to  afford  maximum  pro- 
tection for  the  lives  and  health  of  a  high- 
ly skilled  work  force  that  is  being  en- 
dangered daily  without  cause  or  reason. 

The  Senate  must  delay  no  longer  in 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  American  coal 
miner.  Both  humanity  and  commonsense 
demand  that  we  move  immediately  to 
enact  this  essential  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  President  on  this  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Thx  Wiotk  house  Mads  Pubuc  Todat  thi 

POIXOWINO  LXTRB  F«Olt   THE   PKSSIOENT  TO 

TRK  Paxsn>BifT  op  tre  Senate  and  to  the 

SPBAKKB  or  THE  HotTSZ  op  REPKESENTATnrES. 

Skftbmbeb  11,  1968 

Hon.  HUBEST  H.  HUMPHKET, 

President  of  the  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  John  W.  McCoemack, 

Speaker   of   the    House   of   Representatiies, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  President: 

Deas  Mr.  Speaker: 

When  President  Harry  Truman  signed  the 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  sixteen  years  ago,  he 
declared  that,  "the  legislation  falls  far  short 
of  the  recommendation  I  submitted  to  t)ie 
Congress  to  meet  the  urgent  problems  in  this 
field." 

The  record  shows  Just  how  far  short  that 
measure  fell.  Since  1953,  over  6,500  miners 
have  been  killed  on  the  job.  Another  250.000 
were  seriously  disabled.  No  one  knows  how 
many  thousands  more  have  died,  their  lun?s 
blackened  by  the  ravages  of  coal  dust  dl:> 
ease-pneumooonloels. 

Today,  despite  the  safety  measures  on  the 
books,  coal  mining  remains  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  hazardous  occupation  for  the 
American  worker.  The  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil reports  that  of  the  forty  major  industries 
in  this  country,  coal  mining  ranks  highest 
in  frequency  and  severity  of  death  and  in- 
Jury. 

We  have  succeeded  in  preventing  many  of 
the  major  coal  mine  disasters  that  took 
dozens  of  lives  at  a  time.  But  coal  miners 
are  still  crushed  by  cave-ins,  burned  by  ex- 
plosions, maimed  by  antiquated  and  unsafe 
equipment.  They  stUl  pay  with  their  health 
for  the  right  of  earning  a  living  because  ti  e 
air  they  breathe  is  thick  with  coal  dust.  M 
the  very  least,  one  out  of  every  ten  active 
miners — and  one  out  of  every  five  retired 
miners — suffers  fr<Kn  a  serious  respiratory 
disease.  For  the  tens  of  thousands  of  miners 
so  aflUcted.  the  shortness  of  breath  may 
shorten  their  lives. 

Coinsider  some  of  the  tragedies  of  Just  the 
past  few  months: 

A  massive  landslide  at  the  face  of  a  mine 
in  West  Virginia  cnished  three  workers  to 
death. 

A  major  explosion  In  a  Kentucky  mine 
snuffed  out  the  lives  of  a  nine-man  crew. 
The  cause:  the  dangerous  practice  of  haul- 
ing dynamite  on  a  drilling  machine. 

Miners  in  West  Virginia  inadvertently 
drilled  into  an  abandoned  water-filled  mine 
shaft,  and  four  were  drowned. 

There  was  nothing  inevitable  about  these 
disasters.  They  happened  because  our  coal 
mine  safety  laws  are  Inadequate,  and  be- 
cause even  existing  laws  are  all  too  frequently 
Ignored. 

At  the  present  time.  Federal  inspectors 
have  too  little  Jurisdiction  over  the  working 
face  Of  the  mines,  where  nearly  half  of  the 
fatal  accidents  occur.  They  cannot  tell  a  mine 
owner  to  shore  up  a  sagging  roof  In  this  area. 
They  cannot  require  the  replacement  of  a 
potentially  hazardous  machine.  They  cannot 
require  a  reduction  in  the  level  of  coal  dust 
In  the  air  to  safe  limits  because  the  laws 
do  not  even  touch  on  the  problem  of  health 
standards.  They  have  no  jurisdiction  at  all 
over  the  nation's  2.250  surface  mines,  which 
account  for  almost  40  percent  of  our  coal 
production. 

Our  Inspectors  are  not  even  backed  by  ef- 
fective enforcement  penalties  where  the  law 
does  apply.  It  is  a  measure  of  this  weakness 
that  last  year  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
nation's  nearly  6.000  underground  coal  mines 
were  in  violation  of  one  of  more  federal 
safety  standards. 

Today,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  remedy 
these  defects.  I  recommend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1968. 


It  U  time  that  an  enlightened  and  pro- 
gressive nation  give  lU  coal  miners  a  new 
charter  of  health  and  safety  as  they  toll  for 
the  comfort  of  us  all. 
This  Act  will,  for  the  first  time: 
Extend  federal  enforcement  to  the  face  of 
mine,  the  area  where  so  many  deaths  and 
injuries  occur,  as  well  as  correcting  18  other 
specific  safety  omissions  in  the  present  law. 
Abolish    the    "grandfather    clause"    which 
allows  old  and  unsafe  electrical  equipment 
to  be  used. 

Give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  author- 
ity to  develop  and  issue  safety  standards  as 
the  need  arises. 

Provide  a  way  to  reduce  the  human  devas- 
tation of  coal  dust  disease  by  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Kducatlon  and  Welfare 
to  develop  health  criteria,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  following  such  criteria,  to 
issue  health  standards  and  enforce  them. 

Impose  meaningful  and  effective  sanctions 
for  faUure  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
law:  criminal  penalties  and  higher  fines  for 
willful  violations,  civil  penalties  and  Injunc- 
tloiiB  to  deter  and  stop  unspfe  practices. 
Apply  the  law's  reach  to  surface  coal  mines. 
Create  simplified  and  streamUned  enforce- 
ment procedures  to  require  qvUck  correction 
of  hazardotis  conditions. 

The  coet  of  this  measure  will  be  smaU.  Its 
beneflta  wUl  be  large,  not  only  m  terms  of 
the  Uvea  it  can  save  and  the  injuries  It  can 
prevent,  but  In  practical  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents.  Last  year  alone,  over  1.8  mlUlon  man- 
days  were  lost  to  the  nation  and  the  mine 
owners  as  a  result  of  Job-related  deaths  and 
Injuries.  Many  mUUons  of  dollars  in  work- 
men's compensation  paymento  were  awarded 
to  injured  and  disabled  miners. 

The  recommendations  I  make  today  result 
from  a  recently  concluded  thorough  review 
of  tbe  weaknesses  of  existing  coal  mine  safety 
leglalation.  That  review  was  undertaken  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  consultatton 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  and  other  interested  agencies  of  the 
Government.  „    . 

I  realize  that  It  U  late  In  the  session.  But 
the  health  and  safety  of  America's  144,000 
coal  miners  deserve  Immediate  attenUon. 

Tills  proposal  complements  the  compre- 
hensive Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act — designed  to  protect  76  mUUon  American 
workers  In  other  occupations— which  I  sub- 
mitted last  January.  The  need  to  safeguard 
men  on  the  Job,  to  spare  them  and  their 
famlUes  the  agony  of  injury  and  the  ravages 
of  lUness,  whether  they  labor  in  the  depths 
of  a  mine  or  on  a  factory  workbench.  Is 
urgent.  I  call  upon  the  Congress  to  enact 
these  important  worker  protection  meastires 
Into  law  before  adjournment. 
Sincerely, 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA  LIVES 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  com- 
passionate human  beings  everywhere  re- 
coiled in  utter  revulsion  as  events  In 
Czechoslovakia  ground  their  course  In 
rGCGnt  weeks. 

Once  again  the  boots  of  an  alien  con- 
queror strode  down  Prague  boulevards. 
Yet  again  the  rimible  of  armored  divi- 
sions was  heard  on  the  beautiful  squares 
of  that  shining  and  historic  city,  the 
Jewel  of  Central  Europe.  Once  more  its 
people;  enlightened,  skilled  and  proud, 
are  crunched  imder  the  heel  of  an  in- 
vader. 

Of  all  people  to  have  this  happen  to 
again— the  Czechs.  I  am  filled  with 
sorrow  for  their  plight,  anger  at  their 
tormentors  and  frustration  at  our  seem- 
ing helplessness.  

It  was  correct  for  our  President  to 
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condemn  this  Soviet  aggression.  It  was 
right  for  this  administration  to  demand 
in  the  United  Nations  that  the  sovereign 
rights  of  Czechoslovakia  be  respected  un- 
der the  charter  of  that  organization. 

The  President's  consultation  of  the 
NaUonal  Security  CouncU  and  our  reas- 
sessment of  cultural  agreements  between 
this  NaUon  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  involved  satellites  are  necesary  and 
correct.  They  are  some  indication  of  how 
deeply  disturbed  we  are  over  the  viola- 
tion of  human  rights,  trampling  of  in- 
ternational agreements  and  caUous  dis- 
regard for  desire  of  a  freedom-demand- 
ing people  to  live  as  they  please. 

Mr.  President,  the  dream  of  Masaryk 
lives    The  Czech  people  Uve.  No  pon- 
derous, heavyhanded  invader  can  ever 
suppress  the  spirit  of  Czech  liberty.  Of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Haps- 
burgs  attempted  to.  They  faUed.  Hitler 
tried.  He  failed.  Stalin  did  his  gory  best 
He  faUed   And  this  monstrous  attempt 
will    also    come    to    naught.    Thomas 
Masaryk  conceived  a  noble  dream,  Uving 
to  see  its  implementotion  and  creation 
of  a  viable  national  state.  Standing  the 
test  of  time  and  chaUenge.  its  vitality 
has  been  made  all  the  more  vibrant  by 
the  commitment,  traditions  and  charac- 
ter of  the  Czech  people. 

Who  can  ever  forget  their  resistance 
to  Hitter?  It  was  not  they  who  sold  out 
or  gave  up  on  their  country  in  1938  at 
Munich.  It  was  not  they  who  feared  to 
raise  their  fists  against  the  Nazi  hordes. 
Rather  it  was  we  in  the  West  who  stood 
sUently  by,  acquiescing  in  their  national 
dismemberment  and  deprivation  of  lib- 
erty It  is  to  our  everlasting  shame  and 
disgrace  that  the  West  allowed  Masaryk  s 
Czechoslovakia  to  be  done  to  an  untimely 
but  temporary  death. 

History  records  the  IndeUble  stain  of 
nazism's  record  there,  remembering  such 
names  as  Udice.  It  recalls  those  thou- 
sands upon  Uiousands  of  Czechs  who 
gave  their  Uves  for  Ideals,  land  and  f ree- 

T  sublime  moment  came  at  the  end 
of  the  last  world  war  when  the  Ught  of 
Czech  Uberty  warmed  central  Europe. 
But  for  only  the  briefest  time. 

In  1948,  another  horrid  chapter  was 
written  in  blood-spattered  letters  m 
man's  history.  Czechoslovakia  was  agato 
numbered  among  those  national  states 
no  longer  free  to  pursue  their  chMcn 
course.  Another  Masaryk  appeared  In  the 
news  as  he  was  removed  in  some  horrible 
manner  by  the  Soviets  and  their  crea- 
tures. He  died  as  his  father  had  lived— 
to  serve  his  nation  and  its  ideals.  Nor  has 
his  name  been  forgotten. 

Czechoslovalcia  groaned  again  under 
the  steely  grip  of  a  brutal  tyranny  that 
brooked  no  disagreement,  criticlMn  or 
Mien  expression.  For  those  who  dared, 
there  was  the  peace  and  f  r^om  of  a 
prison  ceU  or  grave.  Czech  earth  enclosed 
many  who  shared  Masaryk's  dream. 

And  the  name  Czechoslovakia  came  to 
stand  for  weapons  from  Skoda  and  heavy 
equipment  for  Soviet  projects  overseas. 
Czechoslovakia  was  milked  for  the  sake 
of  Soviet  expansionist  ambitions.  But 
Masaryk's  spirit  Uved  and  glowed  In  the 
breasts  of  all  Czechs. 
Suddenly  It  burst  out  In  full  power  once 


again,  shining  with  a  blinding  light  that 
frightened  men  in  the  Kremlin.  How  in- 
structive this  is.  A  few  million  freedom- 
worshipping  people  striving  to  read,  write 
and  speak  as  they  chose,  scaring  the 
Soviet  Union  out  of  its  collective  wits. 

As  the  Soviets  massed  their  armies,  an 
entire  world  thrilled  to  see  the  spirit  of 
Masaryk  stand  forth  and  cry  out  to  aU 
who  would  hear: 


I  am  not  dead!  I  live!  I  breathe!  I  yearn  to 
speak  out!  And  I  shall  not  be  silent  any 
longer! 

We  know  now  how  a  panicked  Soviet 
leadership  reacted.  We  saw  their  mailed 
fist  strike  with  a  bludgeon's  power  across 
a  frontier  to  plunge  an  unsuspecting  peo- 
ple back  into  the  mists  of  Russian  en- 
slavement and  domination. 

We  saw  divisions  of  Soviet  soldiers, 
with  their  satellite  lackeys  yapping  along 
behind  them,  pour  into  Prague.  How  dev- 
astating to  see  East  German  troops 
helping  to  enslave  Czechs  for  the  sake 
of  Soviet  security  and  peace  of  mind. 

Now  the  Kremlin  rules  in  Prague.  But 
for  how  long?  How  many  Czech  hearte 
are  in  sympathy  with  them?  How  many 
Czech  breasts  glow  with  hatred  of  the 
oppressor  and  a  patriots'  desire  to  be 

free' 

Mr.  President,  I  am  as  certain  of  Czech- 
oslovakia's eventual  emergence  Into 
the  morning  of  liberty  as  I  am  of  tomor- 
row's sunrise. 

Let  those  who  observe  in  sorrow,  woe, 
and  frustration  lift  up  their  eyes  and 
hearts.  A  million  Russian  tanks  and  10 
million  Russian  troopers  cannot  snuff  out 
one  lota  of  Czech  freedom. 

This  is  a  freedom  which  lives  In  their 
hearts,  and  there  the  dlctete  of  Moscow 
cannot  enter. 

Masaryk's  spirit  Uves,  awaiting  to  be 
reborn  again  and  yet  agahi.  We  shall  live 
to  see  it  triumphant,  shouted  from  the 
spires  of  Prague  to  all  the  world. 

Let  their  secret  police  blow  harder 
upon  that  flame  of  human  dignity.  They 
will  not  extinguish  it.  Never. 


FREE  ENTERPRISE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  June  24, 
1968, 1  spoke  to  the  Tobacco  Association 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Leaf  To- 
bacco Exporters  Association  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va..  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  free  enterprise.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  my  remarks  on 
that  occasion  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Frxs  EMTWaiBX 

I  wish  to  talk  to  you  about  free  enterprise, 
which  the  dictionary  defines  as  "an  economic 
and  political  doctrine  holding  that  a  capital- 
ist economy  can  regulate  itself  in  a  freely 
competitive  market  through  the  relaUonshlp 
of  supply  and  demand  with  a  minimum  of 
governmental  mtervenUon  and  regulation. 

Although  this  definition  Is  accurate,  I  as- 
sign to  free  enterprise  a  almpler  one.  I  pre- 
fer to  call  it  economic  freedom.  I  do  this 
simply  because  It  is  a  constituent  part  of 
freedom  Itself.  ■*■  _»    v- 

To  value  freedom  arlgh,t,  we  must  oe 
mindful  of  what  it  cost.  One  of  its  foremost 
champions.  Rudyard  Kipling,  had  this  to 
say  about  the  cost  of  freedom  in  his  stirring 
po«n  entitled  "The  Old  Issue" : 
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"All  w«  have  of  fraodc  tn. 
ThU  our  fKtbna  bought 
long  ago. 

unnduced 


Ancl«nt  Right 

draw- 
Leave  to  live  by  no 

the  law. 

Lance  and  torch  and 
goose  wing. 

Wrenched  It,  Inch 
from  the  King. 


aa  the  breath  we 
ifaan's  leave,  underneath 


tumult,  steel  and  grey- 
Ad  ell  and  all,  alowly 


Till   our  fathers 

years. 
How  our  King  la 

his  peers. 

So  they  bought  tis 

cost — 
Wherefore  must  we 

gain  to  loat." 

Economic  freedom 


s^bllshed,   after   bloody 
oxfe  with  us,  first  among 


freedom — not  at  little 
<  ratcb  the  IClng.  lest  our 

oonatltutea  a  precious 


part  of   the  herltag  i  we  received  In  trust 


for  ourselves  and  oui 


dren's    children    froi  a   all    those   men   and 
women,  great  and  sn  all,  whose  blood,  aweat. 


tears,    and   prayers 


nade    the    America   we 


know  and  love  a  llvU  i  reality. 

■meae  omd  and  in  men  did  not  learn  eco- 
noasloa  alttmg  at   i  he  feet  of   those  who 


promise  "abundance 
lected  Peter  to  pay 


They  acquired  thel  r  knowledge  in  the  hard 


school  of  experience 
pend&ble  of  teachers 
had  the  hardihood 


who  poaseas  both  tb  > 


and  that  such  choice 
the  bread  which  he 
of  his  face  shall   be 


enterprise  system  as 
land,  and  wrote  Into 
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all  we  use  or  know — 
for  us  long  and 


children  and  our  chll- 


for  all  by  robbing  Se- 
ollectlve  Paul. 


which  Is  the  most  de- 

As  a  consequence,  they 

o  accept  the  economic 


truths  plainly  vlslbi  t  to  all  human  beings 


capacity  and  the  will- 


ingness to  face  reall'  y. 

They  knew  that  (  arth  yields  nothing  to 
man  except  the  pro  lucta  of  his  oirn  labor. 
They  knew  that  A<  lam's  curse  Is  an  un- 
changing and  uncha  igeable  law  of  life:  "In 
the  sweat  of  thy  fat »  shalt  thou  eat  bread, 
till  thou  return  unt  >  the  ground." 

They  knew  that  nan  has  but  one  choice 
In  respect  to  this  In  nutable  economic  fact, 


Is  simply  tills:  Whether 

must  eat  In  the  sweat 

the  bread  of  freedom 


or  the  bread  ot  bond)  ge. 

They  knew  this  lu  alterable  decree  of  the 
creator  of  the  unlvi  rse :  Free  men  cannot 
be  Induced  to  produce  things  of  value  im- 
less  they  are  permltt  d  to  retain  a  fair  share 
of  the  fruits  of  thel:  labor  for  themselves, 
their  families,  and  th  i  causes  they  hold  dear. 

They  knew,  moreo  ^er,  that  man  can  be 
free  only  If  be  is  wll  Ing  to  accept  responsi- 
bility for  his  own  life. 

Aa  the  consequenc  >  of  these  things,  the 
valiant  folk  who  mad  b  America  realised  not 
only  that  economic  fi  eedom  is  an  absolutely 
necessary  attribute  of  a  free  society,  but  also 
that  it  most  effective  y  encourages  men  and 
women  to  be  self-n  Uant  and  to  produce 
goods  and  services  in  in  abundance  sufflclent 
to  enable  such  a  8oci«  ty  to  enjoy  the  highest 
standards  of  living. 

To  thebe  ends,  th^  established  the  free 


the  way  of  life  in  our 
state  and  Federal  con- 


stitutions rights  to  1  iberty  and  property  to 
give  the  system  the  power  to  operate  with 
success. 

These  constltuUoni  secure  to  each  Amer 
lean  these  rights:  Toj travel  when  and  where 
he  pleases;  to  use  nis  Ctod-glven  faculties; 
to  seek  useful  knowU  dge;  to  acquire,  possess, 
use  and  dispose  of  pi  sperty;  to  earn  his  live- 
lihood by  any  lawful  calling;  to  manufacture 
commodities  or  provl  de  services;  to  buy  and 
sell  goods;  to  save  i  nd  Invest  bis  —rwing- 
in  any  lawful  undertaking;  to  enter  Into 
contracts  for  carrying  out  these  activities 
with  profit;  and  to  do  the  other  things  es- 
sential to  the  orderlr  pursiUt  of  happiness. 

Let  us  examine  tie  phlloeophlc  base  of 
our  free  enterprise  sy  item. 

A  rather  wagglah,  jut  somewhat  truthful, 
commentetor  suggest  that  free  enterprise 


rests  on  the  desire  of  Americans  to  be  men 
rather  than  mendicants.  He  says:  "If  you 
want  Uncle  Sam  to  take  care  of  you,  that's 
Socialism;  but  If  you  want  to  take  care  of 
yourself,  that's  free  enterprise." 

The  American  free  enterprise  system  Is 
founded  on  these  basic  beliefs: 

1.  The  needs  of  our  people  are  best  met 
by  free  men  freely  competing  In  a  free  mar- 
ket. 

2.  The  worth  of  our  country  depends  on 
the  worth  of  the  individuals  residing  In  It. 
Consequently,  each  individual  owes  to  our 
country  as  well  as  to  himself  and  bis  family 
the  duty  to  develop  and  use  his  faculties  and 
his  talents. 

3.  There  are  prerequisites  to  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty.  Since  freedom  means  re- 
sponflbUlty,  the  Individual  must  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  his  own  life;  and  since  m«« 
la  not  bom  to  be  idle  and  work  is  Indispensa- 
ble to  the  growth  of  his  spirit,  he  must  have 
a  worthwhile  task  to  dlgnUy  hU  days.  If  he 
la  to  develop  his  abilities  and  use  them  with 
dlUgsnce  In  the  performance  of  hla  task,  be 
must  receive  a  profitable  return  for  his  ef- 
forts and  be  allowed  to  retain  a  fair  share 
of  it  for  himself,  bis  family,  and  the  causes 
he  holds  dear. 

The  Oospel  according  to  Matthew  Informs 
us  that  "The  tree  Is  known  by  its  fruit." 

When  it  Is  appraised  by  this  test,  Ameri- 
can free  enterprise  manifests  its  superiority 
over  all  other  economic  systems.  I  cite  a  few 
facts  which  demonstrate  this. 

While  It  contains  about  six  per  cent  of 
the  world's  area  and  has  only  six  per  cent 
of  the  world's  population,  the  United  States 
has  71  per  cent  of  the  world's  automobiles, 
62  per  cent  of  the  world's  telephones,  44  per 
cent  of  the  world's  radios,  30  per  cent  of  the 
world's  raUrofuls,  and  66  per  cent  of  the 
world's  life  Insurance. 

Moreover,  free  enterprise  enables  the 
United  States  to  enjoy  a  standard  of  living 
so  much  higher  than  that  of  other  countries 
that  it  consumes  48  per  cent  of  the  world's 
coffee.  63  per  cent  of  its  tin,  56  per  cent  of 
lU  rubber,  21  per  cent  of  Its  sugar,  72  per 
cent  of  its  sUk,  36  per  cent  of  its  coal,  42 
per  cent  of  its  pig  iron,  47  per  cent  of  Its 
copper,  and  60  per  cent  of  Its  petroleum. 
Besides,  the  United  States  has  more  home- 
owning  families  than  any  other  land. 

To  be  sure,  these  are  material  things. 
Nevertheless,  they  constitute  an  outward 
sign  of  the  inner  grace  of  a  nation,  which 
grants  to  all  economic,  political,  and  reli- 
gious freedom  and  thus  affords  to  each  the 
opportunity  to  become  the  master  of  his 
fate  and  the  captain  of  his  soul. 

All  Americans  should  cherish  free  enter- 
prise and  endeavor  to  preserve  it.  Unhappily, 
some  do  not. 

Some  exalt  government  above  the  freedom 
of  the  individual,  and  for  that  reason  would 
like  to  have  all  substantial  economic  activi- 
ties controlled  by  government.  Despite  their 
good  Intentions  to  the  contrary,  others  would 
cripple  free  enterprise  by  subjecting  it  to 
excessive  governmental  intervention  and  reg- 
ulation, or  by  substituting  political  planning 
for  individual  initiative  and  supervision. 

Existing  tax  laws  confiscate  inordinate 
proportions  of  the  earnings  of  Individuals 
and  in  that  way  threaten  the  destrucUon 
of  their  Incentive  to  produce. 

In  addition,  far  too  many  dlsbiirsements 
are  being  made  under  employment  security 
and  welfare  laws  to  drones  who  are  simply 
too  lazy  to  work  and  who  look  to  the  tax- 
payers for  bread  and  circuses. 

These  things  Imperil  free  enterprise. 

Those  of  us  who  esteem  it  the  world's  best 
economic  system  cannot  take  its  continu- 
ance for  granted  merely  because  the  rights 
to  liberty  and  property  which  make  It  work- 
able are  embodied  In  our  oonstltutlons. 

Unfortunately,  constitutions  are  not  salf- 
executlng  and  cannot  save  freedom  unless 
love  for  freedom  abides  In  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 


One  of  America's  wisest  sons,  the  late 
Judge  Learned  Hand,  expressed  this  truth  In 
these  words: 

"I  often  wonder  whether  we  do  not  rest 
our  hopes  too  much  upon  constitutions, 
upon  law,  and  upon  courts.  These  are  false 
hopes:  believe  me,  these  are  false  hopes.  Lib- 
erty lies  m  the  hearts  of  men  and  women: 
when  it  dies  there,  no  constitution,  no  law, 
no  court  can  save  It:  no  constitution,  no 
law,  no  court  can  even  do  much  to  help  it. 
While  It  lies  there,  it  needs  no  constitution, 
no  law,  no  court  to  save  it." 

Let  us  pay  the  price,  whatever  it  may  be, 
to  keep  love  of  economic  freedom  alive  in 
the  hearts  of  the  men  and  women  of  our 
land.  Let  us  teach  them  by  precept  and  by 
example  that  Tnunbull  Cheer  pictured  free 
enterprise  arlf^t  In  this  verse: 

"The  power  to  chooee  the  work  I  do. 
To  grow  and  have  the  larger  view. 
To  know  and  feel  that  I  am  free. 
To  stand  erect,  not  bow  the  knee. 
To  be  not  chattel  of  the  State, 
To  be  the  master  of  my  fate. 
To  dare,  to  risk,  to  lose,  to  win. 
To  make  my  own  career  begin. 
To  serve  the  world  In  my  own  way. 
To  gain  in  wisdom,  day  by  day. 
With  hope  and  seat  to  climb,  to  rise, 
I  call  that  Private  Enterprise." 


INVINCIBLE  GOVERNlkCENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  September  1968  issue  of  Reader's 
Digest  contains  an  article  entitled  "Time 
for  Reform  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice," written  by  Mr.  John  Barron.  Hav- 
ing read  the  article  carefully  and  having 
fought  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for 
many  years,  it  is  difHcult  to  decide 
whether  the  Reader's  Digest  deserves 
congratulations  or  Is  merely  to  be  wished 
"good  luck." 

The  article  suggests  several  serious 
deflclencles  in  the  operations  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  all  of  which 
have  been  documented  and  substanti- 
ated, not  only  by  Mr.  John  Barron,  but 
by  my  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure,  as  well.  The 
article  suggests  the  following: 

1.  The  system  can  transform  employees 
into  automatons  by  binding  them  to  rigid 
rules. 

2.  The  IRS  system  encoiirages  employees 
to  victimize  citizens  least  able  and  likely 
to  defend  themselves. 

3.  The  IRS  system  tends  to  erode  the  In- 
tegrity of  employees. 

4.  The  IRS  system  robs  employees  of  time, 
opportunity,  and  incentive  to  correct  mis- 
takes and  rectify  wrongs. 

Having  had  the  experience  of  lifting 
my  sword  against  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  I  respectfully  and  regrettably 
add  a  fifth  point:  Doing  battle  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  is  a  thankless 
task,  for  all  the  resources  of  "Big 
Brother"  are  suddenly  turned  against 
you. 

Because  my  subcommittee  exposed  the 
IRS,  because  my  subcommittee  docu- 
mented the  bugs  in  the  conference  rooms, 
the  phony  telephone  trucks,  the  illegal 
wiretap  operations,  plus  many  other  in- 
vasions of  privacy,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  fought  back. 

Many  of  our  witnesses  before  the  sub- 
committee have  found  themselves  In 
trouble,  mer^  because  they  were  at- 
tempting to  state  publicly  what  they  be- 
lieved. If  any  lessons  are  to  be  leamed 
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from  the  4-year  fight  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  AdmlnlatraUve  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure, It  Is  that  government  at  all  levels 
should  be  responsive  to  the  complaints  of 
its  dtlzenry.  My  subcommittee  has  at- 
tempted to  ci-eate  an  ombudsman  to  do 
just  that;  yet  the  Government  has  re- 
sisted It.  The  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Maontjsoh]  and  I  cosponaored  a 
small  claims  tax  bill— a  biU  that  was  co- 
sponsored  by  some  60  other  Senators — 
and  again  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
balked. 

Because  of  these  "Big  Brother"  tac- 
tics, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rbcord  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest article.  I  can  only  wish  Reader's 
Digest  and  Mr.  John  Barron  the  very 
best  of  luck. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord, 
as  follows: 

Tna  FOB  RxroxM  in  the  IBS 
(NoTB. — Here,  revealed  by  men  who  them- 
selves work  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
are  examples  of  the  vicious  pressures  which 
degrade  tax  agents  and  taxpayers  aUke,  too 
often  maklzg  a  mockery  of  our  faith  In  Jus- 
tice and  fair  play.) 

(By  Jtibn  Barron)' 
Late  one  night  last  summer,  I  received  a 
long-dUtance  caU  from  an  Internal  Revenue 
Service  officer.  "If  you  really  want  to  imder- 
stand  why  taxpayers  are  geUlng  it  In  the 
teeth,"  he  said,  "some  of  us  are  ready  to  sit 
down  with  you.  We've  got  the  documents  to 
show  you  Just  what  they're  makmg  us  do  to 
people." 

This,  It  turned  out,  was  the  beginning  of 
an  tmforeseen  reaction  to  a  Reader's  Digest 
article  describing  IRS  abuses  of  honest  citi- 
zens.* Less  than  48  hours  after  publication,  I 
started  receiving  personal  visits,  phone  calls 
and  letters  from  IRS  employes.  I  found  them 
almost  desperately  anxious  to  make  Icnown 
what  is  going  on  today  inside  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

Rather  m  sadness  than  anger,  they  offered 
new  evidence  of  how  IRS  does  damage  to  In- 
nocent lives  through  misuse  of  Its  awesome 
authority  to  selae  property  at  will,  to  levy 
any  claim  It  pleases— without  even  talking 
with  the  taxpayer  to  ascertain  the  facts,  or 
providing  any  evidence  to  anybody.  More  im- 
portant, they  explained  why  all  this  happens 
and  why  It  will  continue  until  the  IRS  sys- 
tem Is  reformed.  In  their  homes  and  cars,  at 
airports  and  on  street  corners.  In  hotels,  res- 
taurants and  employe  organisation  oSces 
across  the  country,  they  risked  their  Jobs  to 
talk  to  me.  Some  turned  over  offlclal  docu- 
menU.  Yet  they  did  so  only  in  hope  that  ex- 
posure of  the  bureaucratic  virus  Infecting 
IRS  win  make  possible  its  cure. 

IRS  employs  6300  Revenue  Officers  In  its 
Collection  Division.  They  have  the  difficult 
Job  of  getting  money  from  people  who  fall  to 
pay  taxes  assessed  against  them.  But  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  examining  rettirns 
and  alleging  errors.  This  is  done  by  the  16,000 
Revenue  Agents  and  Tax  Technicians  as- 
signed to  the  IRS  Audit  Division. 

Consclentlotis  professionals  of  IRS  realize 
the  absolute  necessity  of  tracking  down  tax 
evaders.  They  also  think  that   the  majority 


'AasociATB  Edrob  John  Barron  was  an 
award-winning  newspaperman  with  the 
Washington  Star  before  Joining  the  Reader's 
Digest  Washington  staff  three  years  ago.  To 
prepare  this  article,  he  crisscrossed  the  coun- 
try three  times,  conferring  with  IRS  employes 
and  studying  official  documents  which  they 
provided. 

'See  "Tyranny  In  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,"  The  Reader's  Digest,  August  1967. 


of  taxpayers  are  treated  fairly.  Their  great 
concern  Is  that  the  present  IRS  system  forces 
them  to  run  roughshod  over  a  growmg  num- 
ber of  the  innocent  while  chasing  the  guilty. 

PaaSSTIBX   TO    BT7U.Y 

I  began  to  appreciate  how  deeply  many 
employes  feel  after  I  had  a  private  meeting 
with  12  Revenue  Officers.  "IRS  doesn't  look 
on  people  as  human  beings  anymore:  they're 
Just  numbers,  statistics,"  said  an  officer  with 
23  years'  experience.  He  handed  me  a  copy 
of  a  local  IRS  order  dated  October  1966.  It 
warned:  "We  wUl  be  watching  very  closely 
the  Revenue  Officer  who  doesn't  average  at 
least  one  levy  per  week  and  one  seizure  per 
month  .  .  .  get  the  dollar.  .  .  ." 

I  can  still  see  the  despair  o»  the  face  of 
the  62-year-old  Revenue  Officer  who  reported 
a  reprimand  Just  received.  While  reviewing 
a  case,  a  supervisor  had  flung  a  file  folder 
across  the  desk  at  him.  "A  grade-three  clerk 
could  have  handled  the  case  better  than  you 
did."  he  shouted.  "ThU  man  U  working. 
Why  dldnt  you  attach  his  wages7" 

"Actually,  he  owes  us  only  $19  because  he 
has  a  refimd  coming  for  1966,"  the  officer 
explained.  "Look,  this  guy's  an  old  man  with 
a  heart  condition.  He  has  Just  found  a  Job  as 
a  fry  cook  after  l>elng  out  two  months  with 
an  attack.  I  decided  to  give  him  a  couple  of 
weeks  to  get  back  on  his  feet.  If  I  had  levied 
on  him,  he  would  have  loet  his  Job." 

"So  what?"  snai^iMd  the  boss.  "The  case 
wotild  have  Iseen  closed.  U  you  cant  follow 
our  collection  policy,  fill  out  a  Form  52." » 
Acroes  the  coimtry  other  IRS  men  disclose 
the  same  kind  of  pressures  to  seize  money, 
get  rid  of  cases,  bully  people — all  In  the  name 
of  bureaucratic  "efficiency"  and  "productiv- 
ity." Wrote  a  spokesman  for  the  American 
Federation  of  Oovemment  Employes:  "We 
receive  much  correspondence  from  IRS  per- 
sonnel who  state  that  they  are  being  forced 
to  participate  In  the  kind  of  tyranny  yotu 
article  describes." 

Nobody  has  summed  up  the  basic  problem 
better  than  Vincent  L.  Connery,  president  of 
the  27,000-member  National  Association  of 
Internal  Revenue  Employes.  A  respected 
Revenue  Agent  for  the  past  18  years,  Connery 
Is  In  constant  touch  with  IRS  workers  across 
the  nation.  "IRS  management  today  Is  trying 
to  run  the  agency  like  a  factory,"  he  says. 
"Output  is  measured  by  the  numljer  of  re- 
turns audited,  deficiencies  (underpayments 
by  taxpayers)  asserted,  cases  closed.  Pressures 
to  increase  output  originate  In  Washington 
and  become  progressively  more  brutal  as 
they  are  appUed  down  through  the  ranks. 
They  sap  the  right  of  employes  to  exercise 
Independent  Judgment.  Unfortunately,  they 
often  force  employes  to  stick  to  the  mass- 
production  niles  regardless  of  the  human 
consequences." 

"won  omCIAI.  USE  ONLY" 

Tet  IRS  In  Washington  publicly  pretends 
that  aU  Is  well.  Last  year.  Commissioner 
Sheldon  S.  Cohen  sought  to  assure  Congress 
that  IRS  Is  fair,  reasonable  and  undersUnd- 
Ing.  The  agency  regards  "any  seizure  of  any- 
one's asseU"  as  "a  very  serious  matter,"  an 
action  to  be  undertaken  only  as  a  last  resort, 
he  said. 

At  the  very  moment  that  Commissioner 
Cohen  was  speaUng  on  Capitol  Hill,  IRS 
bosses  In  CaUfomla  were  circulating  an  order 
warning  that  "any  evidence  of  a  soft  ap- 
proach" toward  anyone  IRS  claims  owes  taxes 
"vrtll  result  In  Immediate  dlsclpUnary  ac- 
tion "  Another  CallfomU  order,  put  In  force 
August  3.  1967,  Instructs:  "Levy  at  once  on 
known  sources  of  income,  <.e.,  wages,  bank 
aceourUs,  etc.  Seize  assets  of  taxpayer,  car, 
home,  imaineas,  etc.  Make  thU  your  first  ac- 
tion. Get  taxpayer's  attention."  The  directive 
concludes  that  such  "efficient  work"  will  be 
rewarded   with   "promotions   and   awards"; 


*In  IRS  Jargon:  submit  your  resignation 


that  "inefficient  work  wlU  be  severely  dealt 
with  by  demotions  and  separation  from  the 
Service*** 

similarly  destrucUve  orders  are  visited 
upon  IRS  auditors.  Last  February  20  the  IRS 
Oroup  Supervisor  In  Providence,  R.I..  warned 
his  agents  of  an  Impending  Inspection  by  the 
Regional  Commissioner.  "You  can  expect  him 
to  be  very  concerned  with  the  total  deficien- 
cies recommended  (taxpayer  errors  alleged) 
and  the  number  of  cases  closed  by  the  Audit 
Division,"  the  supervisor  wrote.  "Let's  make 
a  special  effort  to  close  as  many  cases  as  pos- 
sible during  the  next  30  days." 

IRS  chiefs  cannot  be  ignorant  of  such 
pressure-bred  and  pressure-breeding  orders. 
In  IRS's  Washington  files  there  is  a  closely 
guarded  "Fob  omciAi.  osx  oni-t"  report  sum- 
marizing findings  of  nationwide  studies  of 
what  employes  think.  ThU  document,  first 
circulated  within  the  agency  m  June  1966, 
reveaU  that  more  than  half  of  IRS  auditors 
and  66  percent  of  lU  Revenue  Officers  com- 
plain that  "the  quaUty  of  their  work"  Is  "se- 
riously affected  by  requirements  for  produc- 
tion." It  continues:  "CrltlcUms  of  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  emphasU  on  production  are 
problenu  In  every  one  at  the  dUtrlcts  In- 
cluded In  the  survey." 

Alarmed,  IRS  last  year  organized  a  special 
"task  force"  to  make  still  another  study. 
The  very  first  finding,  reported  August  l, 
1967,  stated:  "Most  Revenue  Officers,  and 
many  Oroup  Supervisors,  feel  there  Is  too 
much  empbasU  on  production  and  unneces- 
sary pressure  to  meet  statistical  goaU.  They 
feel  many  managers  go  overboard  in  trying 
to  meet  standards  and  bench  marks." 

Yet,  Just  nine  days  later.  Commissioner 
Cohen  flatly  reassured  Congress:  "Our  reve- 
nue agents  are  under  no  pressure  to  produce 
certain  amounts  of  revenue:  there  are  no 
quotas.  Rather,  emphasU  U  on  quality  and 
fairness." 

Whenever  production  pressures  are  ex- 
erted, they  have  lour  disastrous  effects  on 
employes — and  ultimately  on  taxpayers. 

1.  The  system  can  transform  employes  Into 
automatons  by  binding  them  to  rigid  rules. 
A  case  In  California  lUtutratee  the  some- 
times shattering  consequences  of  IRS 
rigidity. 

When  the  IRS  office  In  Santa  Ana  opened 
one  June  morning  In  1966,  a  pretty  housewife 
walked  m.  Mrs.  Alexander  G.  Douglas  had 
Just  received  an  IRS  notice  demanding  $674 
m  back  taxes  for  1960,  and  she  wanted  to 
know  why.  "ThU  account  was  referred  to  us 
from  Arizona  for  collection,"  said  a  clerk. 
thumbing  through  a  folder.  "If  you  dont 
think  you  owe  the  money,  write  us  a  letter 
explaining  why." 

Mrs.  Douglas  did  as  told,  but  IRS  dldnt 
even  aclmowledge  her  letter.  So  she  wrote 
an  angry  protest  to  the  White  House,  which 
forwarded  It  to  IRS.  Three  weeks  later,  an 
IRS  man  telephoned  Mrs.  Douglas,  politely 
telling  her  not  to  worry.  The  next  day,  an 
offlclal  letter  reassured  her  that  "the  matter 
was  mutually  resolved." 

Then,  m  October.  Mrs.  Douglas  came  home 
with  an  armful  of  groceries  to  find  an  IRS 
card  stuck  In  her  front  door:  "Call  at  once 
regarding  1960  tax  deficiency,  or  steps  will 
be  taken  to  enforce  collection." 

Mrs.  Douglas  caUed  the  designated  IRS 
officer.  "I  was  promised  that  this  had  been 
taken  care  of,"  she  said.  I  dont  see  why  I 
should  pay  thU  money  when  nobody  will  tell 
me  why  I  owe  it."  The  officer  told  her  to  pay 
up  or  else  IRS  would  "take  steps." 

It  was  not  an  empty  threat.  Mrs.  Dou^as' 
bank  called  some  two  weeks  later  to  Inform 
her  that  the  IRS  had  stripped  the  family* 
checking  account. 

FV>rced  to  scrape  up  cash  to  cover  all  out- 
standing checks  and  In  dread  of  what  IRS 
might  do  next,  Mrs.  Douglas  sent  another 
protest  to  the  White  House  In  December. 
Goaded  again,  IRS  belatedly  ascertained 
what  had   happened.   After   her  divorce   In 
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tends  to  erode  the  in- 


tegrity of  employe*.  It  is  small  wonder  that 
pockets  of  wrongdoing  are  occasionally  un- 
covered in  IRS.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that 
the  enormous  majority  of  employes  remain 
BO  honest  in  face  of  policies  which  emphasize 
the  easy  way  out. 

Pressures  to  increase  production  so  intimi- 
dated four  Denver  supervisors  In  1965  and 
1966  that  they  falsified  official  reports  to 
make  It  appear  that  demands  from  on  high 
had  been  met.  They  were  caught,  and  no- 
body was  harmed  except-them.  But  taxpayers 
sometimes  do  get  hurt  when  employes  are 
driven  to  cut  ethical  corners. 

In  San  Carlos,  Calif.,  corporate  executive 
Richard  L.  Bradley,  his  accountant  and 
lawyer  reached  a  carefully  negotiated  agree- 
ment with  an  IRS  agent  over  a  complex 
business  deduction.  All  were  satisfied,  and 
their  clear  understanding  was  refiected  In 
writing  on  an  IRS  form.  But  later  the 
agent's  supervisor  secretly  nullified  the  agree- 
ment by  rewording  It.  The  clandestine 
changes  established  a  precedent  which  made 
Bradley  vulnerable  to  large  IRS  claims  in 
later  years.  Worse,  IRS  doctored  the  official 
form  In  a  way  that  he  was  unlikely  to  notice. 
Then  IRS  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  altered  form 
with  a  statement  that  it  was  a  duplicate  of 
the  original  agreement. 

When  Bradley's  lawyer,  Harlan  K.  Veal, 
discovered  the  IRS  trick,  he  was  appalled. 
"The  new  Form  886-A  surreptitiously,  fraud- 
ulently, Intentionally  and  without  any  noti- 
fication to  the  taxpayer  left  out  two  key 
points  which  appeared  on  the  original,"  Veal 
wrote  IRS.  "The  effort  to  hide  this  deletion 
was  covered  up  by  not  only  retyping  the 
886-A  but  by  sending  only  photocopies 
thereof  so  that  the  delicate  deletion  would 
not  be  apparent.  Fortunately,  we  have  on 
hand  the  original  .  .  ." 

IRS  admitted  altering  the  form,  but  pre- 
tended that  this  was  not  really  Important. 
When  Veal  threatened  to  sue  and  go  to  the 
newspapers,  IRS  decided  not  to  press  the  ad- 
ditional claims  to  wlUch  the  alterations  ex- 
posed Bradley. 

4.  The  IRS  system  robs  employe*  of  time. 
opportunity  and  incentive  to  correct  mis- 
takes and  rectify  toronga. 

Vincent  L.  Connery,  head  of  the  IRS  em- 
ploye organization  mentioned  earlier,  puts  it 
this  way:  "The  employe  who  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  unsnarl  an  administrative  mess  is  like- 
ly to  be  penalized  because  the  time  he  spends 
subtracts  from  his  'production.'  There  is  no 
reward  for  doing  a  quality  Job,  for  correcting 
somebody's  mistake." 

But  what  can  begin  inside  HtS  as  an  un- 
corrected clerical  oversight  or  honest  error 
in  Judgment  can  end  in  a  nightmare  for  the 
taxpayer.  The  experience  of  Howard  F.  Mac 
Nell  shows  how. 

A  successful  Chicago  accountant,  Mac  Neil 
had  dealt  amicably  with  IRS  on  thousands  of 
matters.  But  in  1962  a  client.  Container  Lab- 
oratories, Inc.,  fell  more  than  •36,000  behind 
in  its  taxes  and  went  bankrupt.  Thereupon 
IRS  assessed  Mac  Nell  personally  tot  the 
taxes  owed. 

At  first,  he  considered  this  merely  a  mis- 
take by  an  individual  Revenue  Officer.  He 
presented  proof  that  he  bad  no  power  to 
pay  the  corporation's  taxes,  no  control  of 
Its  affairs.  In  response,  he  got  an  IRS  offer 
to  drop  the  $36,000  demand  if  be  would  agree 
to  a  "compromise"  payment. 

Mac  Nell  Icnew  that  a  "compromise''  would 
be  cheaper  than  a  court  fight,  "I  could  give 
in,"  he  told  Ills  wife,  "but,  dammit,  the  evi- 
dence is  so  overwhelming  that  any  court  will 
uphold  me.  Besides,  it's  morally  wrong  to 
submit  to  outright  extortion."  He  engaged  a 
lawyer  and  filed  suit  In  federal  court  against 

nts. 

Meanwhile,  ntS  put  Hens  on  all  his  bank 
accounts  and  placarded  his  house  with  signs 
warning:  "Keep  out.  Property  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment." It  also  spread  the  word  in  Chicago 
financial  circles  that  Mac  Neil  was  delinquent 


in  bis  income  taxes — somettiing  unpardon- 
able for  an  accountant.  Now  Mac  Nell  saw 
all  be  had  spent  hU  Ufe  building  start  to 
crumble.  His  once  imposing  list  of  cliente 
dwindled.  With  income  plummeting  and 
debts  mounting,  Mac  Neil  moved  out  of  his 
downtown  offices.  Gradually,  employes  left. 

Because  of  a  crowded  docket,  more  than 
two  years  p>a«sed  before  Mac  Nell's  case  was 
hectrd  in  court.  Arguments  ended  January  7, 
1968.  The  Jury  deliberated  only  briefly  be- 
fore returning  the  verdict  Mac  Neil  owed  the 
government  not  one  cent  and  never  had. 

Mac  Nell  had  been  vindicated.  Tet  virtu- 
ally everything  he  had  acquired  through  a 
life  time  of  hard  work  was  gone.  His  legal 
bills  amounted  to  •14,963.62.  "I  admit  that  I 
am  bitter",  Mac  Nell  told  me  in  the  modest 
office  he  now  occupies.  "But  I'll  get  back  on 
my  feet  some  way.  It's  Just  that  it's  hard  to 
start  all  over  again  when  you're  60". 

NKKOKO:  CURBS 

For  most  citizens,  payments  of  taxes  U 
routine  ritual,  and  most  Americans  can  say 
tliat  IRS  never  has  treated  them  unfairly. 
But  this  is  small  consolation  to  the  innocent 
who  have  already  been  unjustly  treated  by 
the  IRS  system. 

In  the  past  year,  The  Reader's  Digest  has 
received  hundreds  of  specific  complaints 
about  nts — ^from  ministers,  lawyers.  Janitors, 
doctors,  housewives,  policemen,  accountants, 
truck  drivers,  businessmen — even  from 
soldiers  in  Vietnam.  Congress,  too,  is  hear- 
ing from  the  people.  "I  seldom  go  to  mj 
district  that  I  don't  receive  complaints  about 
nts,"  r^wrts  Rep.  Olin  E.  Teague  of  Texas. 
"I'm  tired  of  it,  and  am  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  it." 

Sen.  Jacob  Javlts,  of  New  York,  states  that 
last  fall  he  was  so  inundated  with  com- 
plaints about  nts  that  he  had  to  assign 
a  secretary  fulltlme  to  handle  them.  "By 
treating  some  taxpayers  unfairly  while 
favoring  others,  ntS  is  creating  a  national 
problem,"  declares  Sen.  John  J.  Williams,  of 
Delaware.  "For  if  Americans  ever  lose  confi- 
dence in  the  fairness  of  IRS.  our  whole 
voluntary  tax  system  will  l>egln  to  collapse." 

Clearly,  ch«nges  must  be  made.  Congress 
must  curb  some  of  the  gigantic  powers  It 
has  entrusted  to  IRS.  Today,  IRS  can  make 
the  most  preposterous  claim  against  any- 
one, then  force  him  to  disprove  it.  It  can 
seize  any  citizen's  home,  car,  bank  account 
or  paycheck  without  offering  the  slightest 
proof  that  he  actually  owes  taxes.  At  the 
very  least.  Congress  should  require  IRS  to 
give  a  Judge  some  evidence  before  swallow- 
ing up  property  and  salaries. 

"Vicious"  and  "evil,"  declares  the  APL-CIO 
In  deploring  the  practice  of  attaching  work- 
ers' wages.  "Some  employers,  rather  than 
accost  the  annoyance  and  expense  of  gar- 
nlsheeing  wages,  simply  discharge  the 
workers  Involved."  A  concerned  Congress  last 
May  enacted  a  law  drastically  curtailing 
the  right  of  private  creditors  to  attach  earn- 
ings. Yet,  ironically,  HtS  in  fiscal  1967  tried 
to  seize  salaries  and  property  no  less  than 
880,000  times! 

In  recent  months,  I  have  asked  IRS  about 
abuses  disclosed  by  its  own  personnel.  As  a 
result,  some  tax  collectors  have  been  called 
to  special  conferences  and  told  that  a  few  of 
the  practices  I  cited  are  not  officially  "con- 
doned." An  nts  directive  released  in  Los 
Angeles  last  May  10  admits  that  the  property 
of  innocent  people  hot  been  unjustly  seized. 
It  advises  Revenue  Officers  henceforth  to  stop 
and  listen  to  the  taxpayer  who  says  he  does 
not  owe  a  claim.  And  in  Washington,  IRS  has 
ordered  the  relentless  computerized  billing 
and  threatening  of  a  citizen  halted  long 
enough  to  establish  the  facts  whenever  some- 
one protests. 

These  reactions — and  the  confessions  of 
wrongdoing  that  they  imply — are  commend- 
able. But  at  best  they  represent  an  attempt 
to  treat  a  cancer  with  a  iMmdage.  The  basic 


IRS  system  remains  unchanged  and,  as  run 
tStoy  from  Washington,  jft*aronfeM  improper 

**U*cSmmlssloner  Cohen  really  wanu  to  re- 
form IBS.  he  should  lUten  to  his  own  em- 
Dloyes,  then  liberate  them  down  the  line 
?rom  the  vicious  pressures  which  d^rade 
taxpayer  and  tax  collector  alike.  If  he  lUtens 
cloiely,  he  will  find  that  his  employe  are 
complaining  not  out  of  disloyalty  to  IRS;b"t 
out  of  loyalty  to  the  democratic  principles  of 
their  country. 


GENERAL  MOTORS  MOVESTOWARD 
TSffERPROOP  ODOMETERS 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  early 
last  year  I  introduced  proposed  legisla- 
tion providing  that  motor  vehicles  be 
eauipped  with  tamperproof  odometers, 
to  spite  of  warnings  that  it  Is  Impossible 
to  devise  such  a  mechanism,  increasing 
interest  has  been  shown  in  this  truth-ln- 
mileage  bill  over  the  past  few  months.  At 
least  four  states— California,  Delaware. 
Kentucky,  and  New  Jersey— have  passed 
laws  applying  to  the  turn-back  of  odom- 
eters   State   automobile   dealers   asso- 
ciations have  gone  on  record  In  support 
of  my  proposed  legislation.  Consumers 
Reports    has    indicated    that    used    car 
prices  are  much  more  reflective  of  actual 
mileage  driven  when  the  buyer  knows 
that  State  law  makes  It  iUegal  to  turn 
back  an  odometer. 

General  Motors  Corp.,  recogmzing  the 
increasing  pressure  on  the  part  of  the 
American  consumer  for  a  truth-ln-mue- 
age  device,  has  now  announced  that  its 
1969  models  wiU  have  as  standard  equip- 
ment a  one-way  drive  odometer  system 
making  it  impossible  to  reduce  mileage 
by  rotating  the  speedometer  in  reverse-- 
one  of  the  easiest  ways  of  turning  back 
mileage  readings.  Furthermore,  GM 
plans  to  Introduce  In  January  1969,  a  de- 
vice which  will  make  it  evident  to  tl:e  eye 
when  an  odometer  has  been  tempered 

with.  _  .11  ,_i 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Congress  wiU  fol- 
low OM's  lead  by  passing  my  proposal  so 
that  the  consumer  will  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a  tamperproof  odometer  regard- 
less of  the  type  of  car  he  chooses  to  pur- 
chase. This  would  not  only  mean  more 
honest  pricing  of  used  cars  but  would 
also  have  significant  safety  implications. 
The  average  motorist  would  not  travel 
under  the  false  impression  that  his  ve- 
hicle had  been  used  by  its  previous  owner 
infrequently  and  thus  was  in  good  work- 
ing order. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  re- 
lease from  General  Motors  Corp.  on  the 
subject  of  my  stotement  be  printed  to 
the  Record.  ^.^        , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  News  Releasx  Prom  General  Motoes 
Corp..  September  4,  1968 
Detroit.— In  keeping  with  a  trend  among 
states  to  enact  legislation  with  respect  to 
odometer  readings  on  passenger  cars.  General 
Motors  today  announced  that  a  new  one-way 
drive  odometer  system  wiU  be  standard 
equipment  on  all  1969-model  GM  cars. 

The  new  type  odometer  assembly  will  also 
be  standard  equipment  on  all  1969-model 
GM-buUt  trucks  except  those  equipped  with 
•miUion-mlle"  odometers,  which  will  receive 
them  at  a  later  date.  — 

GM  noted  that  laws  applying  to  the  turn- 


back of  Odometers  ahready  are  In  effect  in 
Delaware  New  Jersey,  Kentucky  and  CaJi- 
fomia  and  there  are  indicaUons  that  simUar 
measures  may  be  considered  by  legislatures 
in  other  states  next  year.  .„   o  ».w- 

Developed  by  General  MotMS  AC  bparx 
Plug  Division,  the  new  device  makes  It  im- 
possible to  reduce  mUeage  by  rotaUng  the 
speedometer  cable  In  reverse,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  common  and  easy  methods  of  turn- 
ing back  the  mileage  reading. 

The  new  design  Includes  addition  of  a 
special  connector  between  the  drive  gear  and 
thTfirst  odometer  wheel.  The  connector  en- 
gages the  odometer  wheel  only  when  the 
drive  gear  Is  turning  fwward.  It  "free  wheels 
when  the  drive  gear  is  turning  In  reverse, 
preventing  backward  movement  of  the  odom- 
eter wheels.  ,..»„, 
A  companion  developmentr-scheduled  for 
introduction  In  January,  1969— will  include 
a  ••telltale"  feature  that  will  provide  visual 
evidence  of  tampering. 


A  QUIET  CATALYST 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  en- 
titled "A  Quiet  Catalyst,"  prepared  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
BartlettI,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  QoiET  Catalyst 
(Statement  by  Senator  Bartlett) 

Mr  Bartlctt.  Mr.  President,  the  discov- 
ery in  Northern  Alaska  of  what  may  be  one 
of  the  world's  largest  petroleum  reserves  In 
Northern  Alaska,  interest  In  developing  thwe 
resources  In  this  area  has  Increased  sharply. 

The  discovery  of  this  oil  field  indicates  the 
position  of  those  of  us  who  have  long  talked 
about  the  great  untapped  resources  in  Alas- 
ka One  of  these  men  who  first  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  urging  development  of  North- 
ern Alaska  was  James  W.  Dalton,  a  mining 

*°In°lte  August  8,  1968,  edition,  the  Pair- 
banks  Daily  News-Miner  paid  tribute  to  Mr. 
Dalton's  contribution  to  the  development  of 
Northern  Alaslca. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Item  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

"JAMES  w.  dalton:  north  cotnraRY 

CATALYST 

"Alaslums,  particularly  residents  of  the 
Fairbanks  area,  have  been  enjoying  a  state 
of  anticipatory  excitement  since  Atlantlc- 
Rlchfleld  announced  discovery  of  'One  of  the 
world's  largest  petroleum  reserves'  In  north- 
em  Alaska  Rosy  visions  of  economic  sugar 
plums  which  hopefuUy  will  become  plentiful 
as  thU  now  substantiated  huge  natural  re- 
source Is  developed  are  resultmg  In  many 
optimistic  stotements  on  our  economic  fu- 
ture. The  optimism  appears  to  have  adequate 
foundation. 

"We  doubt  if  many  have  paused  to  wonder 
how  this  significant  new  development,  mark- 
ing a  glganUc  historical  forward  step  in  es- 
tablishment of  a  sound  economy  i^^o^^B^ 
state,  came  about.  What  started  It?  Who 
started  it?  VlOien  did  the  events  leading  up 
to  firm  announcement  of  discovery  start? 

"We  have  been  both  interested  and  In- 
volved m  development  of  our  North  Country 
for  many  years,  and  believe  that  Alaskans 
may  find  some  highUghts  of.  the  background 
story  leading  up  to  confirmation  of  the  tre- 
mendous Prudhoc  Bay-Sag  River  petroleum 
deposit  of  interest: 

"The  individual  who  started  the  wheels 
moving  is  a  modest,  quiet-spoken.  unusuaUy 
capable  mining  engineer,  a  life-long  Alaskan 
who  makes  his  home  with  his  family  on  the 
•Dalton  trail'  leading  off  Yankovich  road  near 
Fairbanks,  James  W.  Dalton. 


Jim  Dalton  has  been  involved  with  North- 
em  Alaska  development  aU  his  adult  lue. 
and  is  widely  regarded  as  t»»«Jf°"\^*i: 
edgeable  individual  aUve  regarding  lo«^"« 
of  north  coimtry  transportation,  which  in- 
clude wme  of  the  most  dUHcult,  unique 
problems  in  the  world.  ,„^.i,., 

"Mr    Dalton  became  thoroughly  familiar 
with  north  slope  geology  and  petroleum  po- 
tential  while   associated   with   Arctic   Oon- 
tractora    (a    group    of   private   co-venturtng 
companies    operating    under    contract    wltn 
the  US  Navy)  who  carried  on  northern  pe- 
troleum' exploration  1946-1953,  taking  over 
from  Navy  construction  battalions,  who  had 
started  probing  for  oil  in  1944  during  World 
War   n    EarUer    the   Navy   had   estabUshed 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  (commonly 
known  as  Pet  4)  which  consisted— and  eUU 
consists— of  approximately  23   mlUlon  acres 
virtthdrawn  from  development.  In  addition  to 
Pet  4    when  oU  and  gas  deposits  were   lo- 
cated   near    the    eastem    boundary    of    the 
Naval   Reserve,   the   federal   government   in 
1946  vrtthdrew  an  additional  area  of  approxi- 
mately  20   mimon   acres,   described   within 
PubUc  Land  Order  No.  82. 

•Mr.  Dalton  became  convinced  of  the  poel- 
tlve  potential  petroleum  deposits  in  these 
areas  on  the  North  Slope,  and  foresaw  sub- 
stantial economic  benefits  for  Alaska  and 
Alaskans  when  they  could  be  developed.  In 
1953  he  decided  to  see  what  he  could  do  to 
get  development  started.  He  applied  for  and 
L:cepted  a  position  with  the  Alaska  Develop- 
ment Board,  an  agency  of  the  then  Terri- 
torial Government  of  Alaska.  Salary  Involved 
was  very  nominal,  and  meant  a  substantlai 
financial  sacrifice,  but  Mr.  Dalton  feltr— 
rightly  so.  It  turned  out— that  a  detailed, 
documented  report  on  feaslbiUty  of  develop- 
ing Northem  Alaska  petroleum  would  carry 
much  more  weight  when  Issued  by  a  govern- 
ment agency  than  would  be  the  case  If  pub- 
lished privately. 

"Mr    Dalton's  feaslbiUty  report  was  pub- 
lished June  30.  1954:  An  80-page  book  ac- 
cepted as  an  official  publlcaUon  of  the  Alaska 
Development    Board,    Territory    of    Alaska. 
Known  as  the  'Gublc  Report'  (the  Gublc  gas 
fields  lie   just  south  of   Atlantlc-Rlchfield's 
recently-announced  find) .  Mr.  Dalton's  feasi- 
bUlty  study  created  considerable,  but  short- 
lived, interest  among  major  oil  companies. 
Short-lived  because  the  area  Involved  (Gublc 
structure)   was  tightly  locked  up  by  execu- 
tive proclamation  under  PubUc  Land  Order 
82,  and  could  not  be  touched  until  PLO  82 
was  revoked  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
at  that  time  Douglas  McKay. 
••Wtiat  could  be  done? 
•Mr   Dalton  queried  the  News-Miner,  and 
we  shared  Mr.  Dalton's  viewpoint:  That  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
Alaska,  would  be  better  served  If  the  vast  45 
mUUon-odd  acres  of  petroleum  reserves  on 
Alaska's  North  Slope  could  be  opened  to  pri- 
vate development.  Both  that  area  contained 
within  Pet  4.  and  that  encompassed  within 
PLO  82   Should  another  war  occur,  and  the 
Navy  need  to  tap  Pet  4  oU  reserves.  It  ap- 
peared obvious   (Still  does)    that  because  of 
the  remote  location,  not  connected  to  any 
surface    transportation,    any    possible    war 
would  likely  be  over  before  the  Navy  could 
bring  Pet  4  reserves  into  production.  Same 
applied  to  the  area  within  adjolnmg  PLO  82. 
•Queries  to   key  officials   In   Washington, 
including  Alaska's  then  voteless  Delegate  to 
(ingress  E.  L.  Bob  Bartlett  (now  our  Senior 
United  States  Senator)   revealed  that  there 
was  little  practical  chance  to  secure  release 
of  Pet  4   Even  though  the  vast  majority  of 
offlclaU  contacted  agreed  with  our  opinion 
after   given   a   factual   presentation   of   the 
situation,    there    was    universal    agreement 
that  the  Congress  would  never  agree  to  re- 
lease of  Pet  4  at  that  tUne.  The  Teapot  Dome 
scandal  (Involving  another  Naval  petroleum 
reserve  in  the  smaller  states)  was  still  com- 
paratively    recent— nnd     no     Congressman 
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bU  time  be  receives  a  very  nominal  oompen- 
saUon.  We  can  state  authoritaUvaly  that 
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MRS.  SPAULDINO  OF  DURHAM.  N.C.. 
LAUNCHES  PROJECT  TO  END 
VIOLENCE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  highly 
rejected  citizen  of  North  Carolina  has 
recently  called  on  the  women  of  Durham 
to  Join  with  her  in  a  project  to  end  vio- 
lence in  America. 

Mrs.  Asa  Spaulding  is  concerned,  as 
many  of  us  are.  with  the  increasing  in- 
ddoits  of  violence  In  our  Nation  and 
she  has  taken  steps  to  organize,  cm  the 
local  level,  a  campaign  to  do  something 
about  it.  As  Mrs.  Spaulding  puts  it: 

I  have  had  tbe  strong  feeling  that  woman - 
ixiwer  in  Durham  should  be  moblllaed  for 
tbe  purpose  of  preventing  or  controlling  vio- 
lence, both  actual  and  potential,  by  trying 
to  alleviate  the  conditions  that  breed  It. 

In  addition  to  a  general  investigation 
into  the  nature  of  violence  in  our  so- 
ciety, Mrs.  Spaulding  believes  that  her 
grotv  will  be  able  to  engage  in  specific 
activities  in  Durham  to  improve  their 
city.  I  intend  to  place  in  the  Record  sev- 
eral newspaper  articles  which  outline  the 
purpose  of  Mrs.  Spaulding's  organization 
and  the  specific  activities  the  women  of 
her  city  propose  to  follow  In  order  to 
lessen  the  chances  of  violence  in  their 
community.  Mrs.  Spaulding's  project 
should  be  a  model  for  other  oommiml- 
ties  to  follow,  and  I  highly  recommend 
these  articles  to  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  newspaper 
articles  from  the  Durham  Morning  Her- 
ald of  August  21  and  September  5,  1968, 
and  an  editorial  from  the  Durham  Morn- 
ing Herald  of  August  22. 1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  tbe  Durham  (N.O.)  Morning  Herald, 

Aug.  21. 1988] 
Local  Womam  Poaas  Paojacr  roa  Ki.miwa- 

TXON  or  ViOLXMCK 

(By  Ann  Colaruaso) 

Mrs.  Asa  Spaulding  has  Issued  a  call  to 
Durham  women  to  Join  her  In  a  project 
designed  to  eliminate  violence  in  our  lives. 

Mrs.  Spaulding  attended  a  project  last 
month,  sponsored  by  McOallK  Magantne.  at 
which  women  from  all  over  the  country  dis- 
cussed the  topic  "What  Women  Can  Do  to 
End  Violence  in  America.'" 

She  came  away  with  the  feeling  that 
violence  between  the  races  is  part  of  a  larger 
problem  of  violence  In  America,  with  Its  roots 
m  our  history  and  Its  branchee  to  be  seen 
every  day  on  television. 

"Kver  since  returning  from  tbe  McCall 
Forum  I  have  had  the  strong  feeling  that 
woman-power  In  Durham  should  be  mobilized 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  controlling 
violence,  both  actual  and  potential,  by  try- 
ing to  alleviate  tbe  conditions  that  breed  it. 


It  la  my  feeling  that  suob  a  group  ahould  be 
dtywlde,  mterradal  and  representaUve  of  aU 
segments  and  levels  of  our  populatlona,"  Mrs. 
Spaulding  said. 

Tbe  wctnen  at  tbe  MeOall's  forum  beard 
talks  by  litSTll-g  autborltlea  and  they  par- 
tldpated  in  discussions  among  themselves. 
Tbey  bad  revealed  to  them  that  violence  U 
to  be  found  everywhere,  m  many  forms,  stem- 
ming from  numerous  catiaes,  Mrs.  ^Muldlng 
said. 

In  examining  tbe  nature  of  violence,  the 
forum  posed  five  questions: 

What  Is  violence? 

What  causes  violence? 

Have  we  always  been  violent  or  are  we  just 
noticing  It? 

Wbat  can  a  oooununlty  do  to  reduce 
violence? 

What  can  one  woman  do? 

Mrs.  Spaulding  believes  there  are  man; 
tblnga  a  woman  can  do,  eapeclally  wben  she 
is  Joined  with  other  women  of  like  mind. 
Tbat  la  wbat  she  would  like  to  discuss  with 
other  Interested  women  in  Durham. 

Using  the  suggestions  of  the  National 
Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States  as  a 
guldeime,  Mrs.  Spaulding  llats  some  projecu 
which  Durham  women  might  investigate: 

Set  up  dtlaen  information  centers  and 
convene  educational  meetings  to  launch  local 
citizens  campaigns;  work  toward  better 
lighting  on  the  streets  and  In  the  parks;  be- 
come informed  and  Involved  in  the  Improve- 
ment of  preventive  services  at  tbe  community 
level:  be  sure  there  are  Job-referral  and 
placement  centers  for  offenders  and  If  there 
are  none,  work  toward  their  establishment. 

Also,  inquire  into  and  visit  detention 
homes.  Juvenile  courts  and  domestic  courts 
to  see  where  your  volunteer  services  are 
needed;  be  concerned  with  the  kind  of  laws 
that  are  passed  and  act  at  the  community 
level  to  eliminate  unenforceable  laws;  serve 
on  Jurlea;  make  sure  women  are  appointed  to 
boards  of  locstl  and  state  i>enal  and  corrective 
institutions;  encourage  women  to  serve  on 
tbe  police  force. 

Also,  work  to  combat  the  alienation  be- 
tween Negroes  and  tbe  police;  work  to  im- 
prove race  relations;  be  sure  tbe  criminal 
processes  operate  equally  for  tbe  rich  and 
the  poor,  with  no  dual  standards  of  law  en- 
forcements; hold  electetTofflclals  accountable 
for  performance  of  the  police  force:  help 
change  the  attitude  of  tbe  community  to- 
ward correction  services:  educate  young  peo- 
ple about  law,  law  enforcement,  crime  and 
their  civic  responsibilities;  and  work  toward 
the  eradication  of  tbe  social  conditions  that 
induce  crime. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  Durham 
women  can  become  involved.  Mrs.  Spaulding 
feels.  There  may  be  other  ways,  peculiar  to 
Durham,  which  should  be  added  to  tbe  list 
or  perbapa  even  take  precedence  over  those 
suggested.  She  would  like  to  discuss  Ideas  of 
other  women  and  formulate  plans  fcx'  carry- 
ing on  tbe  work  of  tbe  McCall's  seminar  at 
tbe  local  level  in  Durham. 

Women  mterested  in  Joining  the  group  can 
reach  Mrs.  Spaulding  by  calling  688-4848  or 
682-3762. 

[Ftom  the  Durham  (N.C.)  Morning  Herald, 
Aug.  22,  1988] 
MovxMXNT  To  Eliminar  Violence 
There  is  an  urgent  need  to  create  in  this 
cotmtry  a  climate  of  opinion  wblcb  will  be 
an  effective  deterrent  to  violence.  For  that 
reason,  Mrs.  Asa  T.  Spaulding's  effort  to 
Initiate  a  program  In  Durham  looking  to  the 
elimination  of  violence  Is  eminently  con- 
structive. Although  the  need  is  nationwide, 
it  is  also  obvious  in  many  communities,  in- 
cluding Durham.  To  be  effective,  any  national 
attempt  to  eliminate  violence  must  be  a 
grassroots  effort;  the  Impact  must  be  felt  at 
the  conmiunity  level  and  consequently  the 
climate  which  wm  deter  violence  must  be 
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created  In  each  community  In  which  the 
tbreat  of  violence  exists. 

Mrs  Spaulding's  plan  to  enlist  the  women 
of  Durham  to  bring  Into  being  a  sltuaUon 
in  which  violence  is  not  allowed  to  flourlah 
would  put  to  use  one  of  the  most  powerful 
forces  of  tbe  community.  In  many  aspects 
of  human  »>etterment,  women's  organizatlona 
over  the  years  have  taken  a  lead  which  has 
produced  constructive  resulU.  The  women 
of  tbe  nation  can  be  a  potent  force  In  elim- 
inating violence  as  a  factor  in  the  life  of 
many  communities. 

Violence  has  been  a  factor  in  American  life 
over  Its  history,  flaring  up  and  then  receding 
in  cycles.  It  has  flourished  at  different  times 
and  in  different  places.  We  are  experiencing 
on  a  national  scale,  as  the  decade  of  the 
19608  approaches  Its  close,  a  recurrence  of 
the  temper  and  spirit  of  violence  which  gives 
deep  and  widespread  concern.  Now.  as  at 
other  times  In  which  violence  has  flourished, 
it  has  Its  roots  In  individual  aggressiveness 
and  determination  to  dominate,  in  unwilling- 
ness to  see  any  poslUon  except  one's  own. 

The  women  of  a  community  constitute 
an  Ideal  group  to  launch  the  effort  to  elim- 
inate violence.  The  gentler  sex.  they  know, 
as  men  never  wUl,  the  truly  destructive  In- 
Buence  of  violence  on  the  spirit  and  tbe 
body  on  material  property  and  community 
weU-belng.  As  the  more  powerful  influences 
in  molding  character  and  Inculcating  atti- 
tudes, women  can  do  much  to  create  the 
climate  of  opinion  which  does  not  tolerate 
violence  and  which  restrains  those  disposed 
to  violence. 

Given  the  broad  and  representative  sup- 
port from  Durham's  wonaanhood  which  It 
deserves,  Mrs.  Spaulding's  effort  can  prove 
one  of  the  moet  useful  proposals  yet  made 
toward  a  soluUon  of  Durham's  problems  of 
divlslveness,  misunderstanding,  and  poten- 
tial violence. 


IFrom  the  Durham  (N.C.)  Morning  Herald, 

Sept.  5,  1968] 
Spaduhno   UaoES  Women  To  Pexsevim;   in 

ErroBTS  TowAXD  Combating  Violence 

(By  Ann  Colanisso) 
Durham  women  who  met  Wednesday  to 
form  a  coalition  against  violence  were 
warned  by  Asa  Spaulding,  in  a  keynote 
speech,  that  they  must  be  prepared  to  face 
unpleasantness  and  to  deal  with  confronta- 
tions but  that  If  they  persevere  they  may 
flnrt  their  work  to  be  tbe  most  rewarding 
experience  of  their  Uves. 

"If  you  had  been  with  me  m  Chicago  last 
week,  there  would  be  no  doubt  In  your 
mlndUB  tonight  about  the  fact  that  we  are 
passing  through  a  period  In  this  country 
which  indeed  'tries  men's  souls';  I  know  of 
no  more  timely  effort  or  noble  cause  m 
which  you  might  engage  your  energy  and 
talents  than  the  one  being  set  before  you 
tonight,"  Spaulding  said. 

"If  you  had  been  in  the  City  CouncU 
Chambers  last  night,  and  some  of  you  were, 
you  could  better  undwstand  and  apprecUte 
why  I  say  this.  Violence  can  take  on  many 
forms:  jAyslcal,  mental,  and  moral;  vio- 
lence to  one's  person,  property,  personality, 
dignity,  rights.  .  .  .  This  Is  why  avoidance 
of  the  inflammatory  statements  is  so  Impor- 
tant. It  makes  working  together  so  much 
easier,"  Spaulding  commented. 

One  of  the  group's  moet  difficult  prob- 
lems, Spauldmg  said,  will  be  to  bring  about 
a  change  m  the  attitudes  of  the  conmiu- 
nity.  Imbalances  In  the  conmiunlty  must 
be  brought  Into  balance  because  "without 
fulfillment,  confidence,  trust,  faith  and  hope 
are  destroyed  and  replaced  by  dlsiUusion- 
ment.  discouragement,  mistrust,  frustration 
and  all  the  consequences  thereof." 

Spaulding  concluded  his  remarks  by  cau- 
tioning his  audience  not  to  become  discour- 
aged when  "the  opposition  from  any  source 
begins  to  attack  you,  for  attacks  In  many 


forms  are  sure  to  come.  When  the  enemies 
attempt  to  disrupt  you  by  causing  confu- 
sion in  tbe  ranks,  by  ridicule,  and  even  by 
confrontations,  let  them  know  that  you  are 
committed  and  dedicated  to  a  great  cause 
and  that  you  are  'up  on  the  wall  and  can- 
not come  down',"  he  said. 

WUblng  them  Oodspeed  in  their  efforU, 
Spaulding  said  that  if  tbe  group  succeeded 
in  reducing.  If  not  preventing  violence,  "the 
people  of  this  community  will  call  you 
blessed  because  they  will  perceive  that  this 
work  was  wrought  of  God  through  you." 

The  women  elected  Mrs.  Spaulding,  who 
initiated  tbe  meeting,  as  temporary  chair- 
man and  delegated  to  her  tbe  responsibil- 
ity of  appointing  a  nominating  committee 
to  present  a  slate  of  officers  at  its  next 
meeting. 

Also  at  Its  next  meeting,  set  for  Sept.  18, 
members  will  be  appointed  to  a  number  of 
subcommittees  which  will  begin  Investiga- 
tions into  the  numerous  facets  of  violence 
in  Durliam. 

Mrs.  ^t>aulding  conceived  tbe  idea  of  a 
coalition  of  Durham  women  to  combat  vio- 
lence after  she  attended  a  forum  on  the 
subject  sponsored  by  McCall's  Corp.,  In 
which  women  from  all  over  tbe  country  met 
to  discuss  tbe  problems  confronting  the 
country. 

PLANS  FOR  NEW  JOBS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  a  new 
concept  Is  being  tried  in  my  State  of 
Arizona  which  I  believe  will  result  in 
great  economic  benefit  to  the  area.  It  de- 
serves recognition  l>ecause  the  forward- 
looking  concepts  embody  the  best  aspects 
of  free  enterprise  and  International  co- 
operation. Government  cooperation  is  es- 
sential to  the  functioning  of  this  plan, 
of  course,  but  large  expenditures  of  tax- 
payers' money  with  little  return  is  not. 

The  twin  cities  concept  being  tried 
in  the  southeastern  section  of  Arizona 
holds  great  promise  for  the  future,  I  be- 
lieve, and  provides  a  good  example  of 
the  governmental  cooperation  that  will 
be  necessary  at  every  level — ^local,  State, 
and  National — if  such  projects  are  to  suc- 
ceed. I  commend  the  leaders  of  these 
communities  for  their  energetic  initiative 
in  starting  a  program  that  has  so  much 
promise  for  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  Eisk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  by  Lawson  Allen,  of  the  Tucson 
Daily  Citizen,  describing  the  expecta- 
tions of  this  project. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prftited  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TviriN  Crmcs  Concept:  9.000  New  Jobs  Sbkn 

FOB  Abba 

(By  Lawson  Allen) 

Work  begins  this  week  on  an  Industrial 
complex  In  Nogales,  Son.,  tbat  could  mean 
up  to  9,000  new  Jobs  In  the  Tucson  area  and 
Arizona  within  the  next  two  years. 

When  completed,  the  Nogales  Industrial 
park  win  cover  116  acres  and  represent  an 
investment  of  more  than  $4  million,  accord- 
ing to  an  official  of  Parque  Industrial  de 
Nogales  S.  A.  de  C.  V..  which  Is  developing 
the  complex  for  the  city  of  Nogales,  Son. 

Though  located  In  Sonora,  the  project 
could  mean  thousands  of  jobs  In  Tucson  and 
elsewhere  In  Arizona  because,  explained 
Richard  Campbell,  a  director  of  the  company, 
many  of  the  Industries  locating  in  the  park 
are  expected  to  take  advantage  of  the  "twin 
cities"  concept. 

Under  the  twin  clOes  arrangement,  which 
is  finding  increasmg  favor  among  light  in- 


dustrles,  a  company  operates  its  main  plant 
in  the  United  SUtes  and  sends  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  Its  products  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try for  assembly,  thereby  taking  advantage 
of  lower  wage  rates  to  trim  Its  labor  costs. 

"Industries  that  go  the  twin  clttes  route 
generally  want  their  two  operations  as  close 
as  possible."  Campbell  said.  "Ttils  means  tluit 
Arizona  in  general,  and  Tucson  with  Its  in- 
ternational airport  in  particular,  can  be  ex- 
pected to  attract  a  lot  of  new  industries  look- 
ing for  sites  close  to  Nogales.  for  their  VS. 
operations." 

Why  not  locate  the  U.S.  plant  In  Nogales, 
Ariz,  instead  of  60  miles  away  In  Tucson? 
"Our  labor  market  In  Nogales,  Ariz.,  Is  virtu- 
ally nil,"  Campbell  said.  The  city's  popula- 
tion Is  only  about  8,000  and  the  labor  supply 
is  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  imposed 
by  large  industrial  operations,  he  added. 

On  the  Sonora  side,  however — according 
to  a  recent  survey  by  the  Nogales,  Son., 
Chamber  of  Commerce  In  cooperation  with 
the  city — tbe  current  available  labor  pool  is 
between  8.000  and  9.000  workers.  Also,  tbls 
labor  is  considerably  less  expensive  than  in 
the  Umted  States. 

"Not  only  do  we  have  the  people  here  to 
do  the  work."  the  director  said,  "but  we 
estimate  tbat  tbe  employer's  potentUl  wage 
savings  wUl  be  about  $5,000  a  year  per 
employe." 

Campbell  said  that  to  make  working  In 
the  Industrial  park  more  attractive  to  the 
employes,  bus  service  would  be  provided  from 
the  city  to  the  different  plant  locations 
throughout  the  complex.  Plans  also  call  for 
a  recreation  area,  dUpensary.  cafeteria,  pic- 
nic area  and  a  post  office. 

Designed  by  Arthur  D.  LltUe  of  Cambridge, 
Mass..  and  Mexico  City,  the  park  will  have 
a  •campuB-llke'  atmosphere  which  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  natural  features  of  the  land. 
"Every  effort  Is  being  made  to  preserve 
as  many  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  as  possible 
and  part  of  our  agreement  with  the  tenants 
will  be  that  they  remove  only  those  plants 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  their  building 
and  roads."  Campbell  said. 

Tenants  will  be  offered  the  choice  of  hav- 
ing their  buUdlng  built  to  their  specifications 
and  agreeing  to  a  five-year  lease,  of  renting 
the  ground  and  construclng  their  own 
facility. 

The  park  will  be  approximately  three  miles 
south  of  the  border  on  both  sides  of  inter- 
national route  15.  which  eventually  will  hook 
up  with  Interstate  19. 

The  park  will  be  btiilt  In  two  phases.  The 
first  phase  will  contain  approximately  48  lots 
on  56  acres  and,  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  plants  that  locate  there,  CampbeU  looka 
for  "up  to  4,600"  new  Jobs. 

He  said  the  company  has  not  completed 
Its  plans  for  the  second  half  of  the  complex 
but  these  vrtU  proceed  "as  quickly  as  the 
demand  arises  hopefully  within  the  next  two 

years." 

He  estimated  that  between  8,000  and  9.000 
people  would  be  employed  In  the  Nogales. 
Son.  park  and  a  comparable  number  at  nearby 
plants  m  the  United  States. 

Three  companies  have  already  Indicated 
"a  strong,  firm  Interest"  In  locating  In  the 
new  park  and  the  first  of  these  Is  scheduled 
to  arrive  the  first  of  next  month  to  Inspect 
the  property,  he  said. 

Clearing  and  gradmg  for  the  principal 
roads,  all  of  which  will  be  paved,  begins  this 
week  and  wUl  be  followed  by  landscaping  and 
the  installation  of  all  utaitles. 

The  developers  hope  to  attract  the  kinds 
of  Industry  whose  operations  will  be  In  line 
with  the  goals  set  by  the  Development  Au- 
thority for  Tucson's  Expansion. 

"We  are  looking  for  light,  clean  Industry 
that  could  more  effectively  use  the  kind  of 
labor  we  have  available  here:  radio,  elec- 
tronic, clothing,  electric  motor  and  similar 
kinds  of  manufacturers."  Campbell  said. 

"As  I  undersiand  it  from  Date  director  J. 
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Karl    Meyer.    tb«M 
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lyuBO  cm  aa  e:ased 

Mr.  LONG  of  MU  ourl.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  very  much  pla  sed  to  read  that  the 
Food  and  Drug  Adn  inlstration  has  lifted 
some  of  Its  curb*  o  i  the  testing  of  the 
revolutionary  drug  plmethyl  sulfoxide— 
DMSO. 

On  the  basis  of  b  controlled  toxicity 
study  recently  con(  iucted  for  the  PDA, 
it  was  concluded  U  at  the  drug  is  "rea- 
sonably" safe  for  shi  trt-term  use  in  treat- 
ing such  condltionj  as  inflammaUon  of 
the  muscles.  Joints,  and  ligaments,  and 
large  bruised  areas 

Yesterday's  rulini  by  the  VDA  is  a  sig- 
nificant victory  for  ]  >r.  Stanley  W.  Jacob, 
the  developer  of  tie  drug,  and  all  his 
scientific  and  lay  s  ipporters,  who  have 
worked  long  and  ha  rd  to  have  the  drug 
approved.-Although  lot  yet  approved  for 
general  distribution  to  physicians — it  is 
still  considered  ai  "investigational" 
drug — the  way  Is  n(  w  clear  to  establish 
beyond  a  doubt  the  safety  and  efficacy 
of  the  drug. 

I  ask  unanimoui  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ricos  a  the  FDA's  Septem- 
ber 9  press  release  tnnouncing  the  new 
testing  guidelines  ai  d  an  article  entitled 
"PDA  Eases  Test  Cu:  bs  for  DMSO,"  writ- 
ten by  Morton  Mln  z,  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Poit  of  September  10. 

There  being  no  (bjection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  p  in  ted  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

FDA  Pazss  Rklkasi    Skptembbi  S,   1968 

Broader  clinical  ptvclles  with  the  experi- 
mental drug  DliSO  (dimethyl  sulfoxide) 
will  be  allowed  xmde '  new  guidelines  an- 
nounced today. 

"Tests  with  human  volunteers  have  now 
established  that  shor  ;-term  use  of  DMSO 
is  reasonably  sale,"  said  Herbert  L.  Ley,  Jr., 
MJ>.,  Commissioner  it  Food  and  Drugs. 
"DMSO  is  still  an  Invi  stlgatlonal  drug,  how- 
ever, and  any  clinical  usee  must  be  closely 
monitored." 

Since  December,  19<  6,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  pe:  mltted  Investigational 
uses  of  DMSO  only  :  or  serious  conditions 
for  which  no  satlsf  act  >ry  therapy  was  avail- 
able. Prior  approval  we  s  required  before  such 
studies  could  be  start  sd. 

The  new  policy  wll  permit  studies  with 
DMSO  in  treating  sucl  conditions  as  Inflam- 
mation of  the  muscles  Joints,  and  ligaments. 
and  large  bruised  arc  ia.  But  the  chemical 
Is  to  be  applied  only  1  q  the  skin  for  periods 
of  14  days  or  less.  Uv  ir  function  and  blood 
tests  are  required  bef  >re.  during,  and  after 
such  a  two-week  studj . 


DMSO,  a  by-product 


of  the  paper  Indvistry. 


has  long  been  used  as  :  ,n  industrial  chemical 
and   solvent.   Discover '    of   the   substance's 
unique  ability  to  pen  ;trate  the  skin  stlm 
ulated  Investigation  of  DMSO's  possible  med- 
ical uses. 
The  FDA  authorized  limited  clinical  studies 


of   the   drug   in   1964, 


but   suspended   these 


investigations  in  Nove  nber  1965  becaiise  of 
data  showing  eye  chan  {es  in  test  animals. 

In  1966.  the  FDA  p<  rmitted  the  resump- 
tion of  clinical  tests  f  c  r  serious  diseases  un- 
der carefully  controUe  1  conditions. 

These  restrictions  \  ere  eased  today  for 
short-term  studies  oi.  the  basis  of  data 
from  a  controlled  toxicity  study  with  hu- 
mans. Application  of  I  iMSO  to  the  skin  did 
not  produce  adverse  i  ff ects  upon  the  eyes 
of  these  volunteers. 


The  requirement  for  prior  FDA  approval 
of  any  clinical  teste  with  DBfSO  in  man  or 
fcntmaf  alao  was  withdrawn,  but  sponaore 
of  Studies  still  must  provide  the  FDA  with 
information  required  under  investigational 
drug  regulations. 

Long.term  studies  with  DMSO  stUl  wW 
be  restricted  to  skin  applications  for  such 
conditions  as  scleroderma,  dermatomyosltls, 
and  as  a  vehicle  for  analgesics  to  treat  In- 
tractlble  pain  due  to  cancer. 

Such  studies  must  be  carried  out  only  In 
medical  centers  with  adequate  faclUtlea  and 
experienced,  well-trained  medical  personnel. 
Patients  must  receive  full  physical  examlna. 
tions.  including  eye  examinations,  liver-func- 
tion teste,  and  complete  blood  counte  before 
and  after  the  use  of  DMSO  and  at  periodic 
intervals  during  treatment. 

All  proposals  for  the  use  of  DMSO  (as  for 
other  investigational  drugs)  must  show  that 
patients  will  be  fully  informed  of  the  known 
and  possible  effecte  of  the  drugs. 

The  Statement  of  Policy  on  DMSO  will  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  on  Tues- 
day, September  10. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  10.  1968] 
n>A  Eases  Tx«r  Cumam  rom  DMSO 

(By  Morton  Mints) 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  eased 
restrictions  yesterday  on  the  testing  in  hu- 
mans of  DMSO,  one  of  the  most  controversial 
experlmentlal  drugs  of  modem  times. 

DMSO  is  an  industrial  solvent  that  for  a 
century  has  been  a  byproduct  of  paper-mak- 
ing. Starting  in  the  early  1960s,  it  received 
massive  publicity  as  a  "wonder  drug"  useful 
in  most  any  disease  from  arthritis  to  head- 
aches. 

The  publicity,  later  condemned  by  FDA 
as  "excessive."  resulted  in  use  of  DMSO  by 
perhaps  60.000  persons — an  unusually  large 
niunber  for  an  experimental  drug.  Some  got 
it  on  a  kind  of  black  market.  Four  drug  com. 
panies  were  found  by  FDA  to  have  distrib- 
uted DMSO  in  an  Inferior  "animal  grade." 

On  Nov.  10.  1965.  after  learning  of  nu- 
merous reports  of  eye  damage  and  even  deaths 
In  users  of  DMSO  (dimethyl  sulfoxide),  the 
FDA  suspended  human  trials. 

Resentment  against  the  agency  was  strong 
and  widespread.  Last  April,  two  Oregon  Re- 
publican legislators.  Sen.  Mark  O.  Hatfield 
and  Rep.  WendoU  Wyatt,  Introduced  bills  to 
transfer  the  responsibility  for  evaluating  new 
dnigs  from  FDA  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Largely,  the  bills  were  an  expres- 
sion of  disapproval  of  FDA's  performance 
with  DMSO.  whose  unique  ability  to  pene- 
trate the  human  skin — and  even  to  carry 
other  drugs  swiftly  to  diseased  organs — was 
first  discovered  by  Dr.  Stanley  W.  Jacob,  an 
Oregonlan. 

Yesterday.  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Ley  Jr.,  Conmils- 
sioner  of  PDA,  said,  "Tests  with  human  vol- 
unteers have  now  established  that  short- 
term  use  of  DMSO  is  reasonably  safe.  DMSO 
is  stlU  an  investigational  drug,  however,  and 
any  clinical  uses  must  be  closely  monitored." 

In  hearings  in  March.  1966.  the  FDA's  for- 
mer top  physician,  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Sadusk  Jr.. 
admitted  to  the  House  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Subcommittee  that  close  monitor- 
ing had  not  been  provided  up  to  that  time. 

Several  major  drug  manufacturers  failed 
to  report  side  effects  in  humans,  made  ship- 
ments to  unapproved  investigators  and  use 
the  drug  in  treating  ailmente  that  had  not 
been  listed  in  applications  filed  with  FDA. 

For  a  time,  the  agency  considered  starting 
criminal  proeecutlons.  But  the  idea  was  aban- 
doned. Privately,  agency  officials  acknowl- 
edged the  primary  reason  was  that  FDA's  own 
performance  had  been  too  sloppy  to  pennlt 
it  to  go  to  court. 

Starting  in  December,  1966.  FDA  per- 
mitted clinical  testing  of  DMSO  to  resume, 
but  only  for  serious  conditions  for  which  no 
satisfactory  therapy  was  available. 

Under  the  new  policy  announced  yester- 
day, DMSO  can  be  studied  In  such  condi- 


tions as  Inflammation  of  the  muscles,  jolnte 
and  llgmmenta.  and  large  bruised  areas.  But 
the  FDA  rules  limit  application  of  DMSO 
to  the  skin  to  periods  of  14  days  or  less.  Be- 
fore, during  and  after  such  studies  teats  must 
be  made  at  the  patient's  blood  and  liver. 

Also,  the  FDA  lifted  an  earlier  requlre- 
mente  that  Its  prior  approval  be  obtained  be- 
fore clinloal  testing  was  imdertaken.  Those 
making  studies,  however,  must  supply  In- 
formation required  by  the  regulations  gov- 
erning aU  experimental  medicines. 

Long-term  DMSO  studies  continue  to  be 
restricted.  They  must  be  carried  out  only  in 
well-squipped  medical  centers.  Patients  must 
be  thoroughly  examined  at  regular  Intervals. 
The  studies  must  be  confined  to  external  ap- 
plications to  treat  a  few  relatively  infrequent 
skin  diseases,  such  as  scleroderma,  and  der- 
matomyosltls, and  as  a  kind  of  piggy-back 
carrier  to  take  analgesics  to  the  site  of  cer- 
tain cancers  in  which  the  pain  is  otherwise 
intractable. 


CALIFORNIA  ECONOMIST  HITS 
EARMARKING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  adjournment  of  Congress  I  re- 
ceived a  particularly  warm  letter  of  sup- 
port for  my  efforts  to  establish  uniform 
discount  rates  for  program  evaluation, 
and  for  my  criticisms  of  the  supersonic 
transport  development  program  and  of 
the  oil  depletion  allowance,  among  other 
things. 

The  writer,  Mr.  Edward  N.  Dodson  of 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  makes  some  sig- 
nificant points  in  his  letter  on  highway 
expenditures  which  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  other  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
Aras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Santa  Babsasa.  Calif.. 

August  21. 1968. 
Senator  Whxmm  Paoxicnw, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Senatob  Pboxkibz:  I  don't  believe 
I  have  ever  written  a  fan  letter  before  but 
I  think  you  are  truly  deserving.  I  applaud 
your  commente  on  cost  benefit  procedures 
for  water  projects,  your  remarks  on  oil  de- 
pletion and  import  provisions,  yoiur  criticism 
of  the  SST  program  and  your  inquiries  on 
discount  rates  for  program  evaluation.  To  in- 
dicate that  my  Interest  Is  not  altogether 
casual.  I  might  mention  that  I  make  my  liv- 
ing as  an  "economic  analyst"  and  have  all 
the  requisite  advanced  degrees. 

I  have  not  seen  your  name  In  connection 
with  recent  highway  bills,  which  may  well 
be  my  oversight.  There  is  good  reason  to 
question  our  overall  national  priorities  in  the  y 
light  of  the  SST  and  NASA  funding.  The 
whole  highway  program  is  surely  another 
example.  In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  Santa 
Barbara,  there  are  two  glaring  examples  of 
wasteful  freeway  projecu  while,  at  the  same 
time,  support  for  public  transit  and  low-cost 
housing  is  notably  meager. 

The  basic  problem — ^in  my  opinion — Is  the 
earmarking  of  funds,  and  I  would  recom- 
mend serious  inquiry  into  the  extent  and 
Impact  of  earmarked  funds  for  governmental 
undertakings.  Highway  funds  are  considered 
virtually  free  at  local  levels.  My  Congress- 
man— In  his  most  recent  newsletter — justi- 
fies highway  expenditures  by  noting  they 
would  just  go  to  other  states  if  not  used 
here. 

It  Is  especially  distressing  to  note  that  un- 
der current  procedures  this  situation  can 
only  get  worse.  The  increase  in  automobile 
travel  means  more  highways  funds  which 
mean  greater  pressure  for  more  freeways,  etc., 
etc.  The  Hearings  at  the  House  Public  Works 
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committee  (e.g.,  June  7.  1967)  make  clear 
tbat  highway  escalation  will  conUnue.  Only 
by  removing  the  earmarking  of  gas  taxes  can 
rational  decision-making  be  restored  to  na- 
tional transportation, 
sincerely  yours. 

Edwabo  N.  Dodson. 


REPORT  ON  MICROWAVE 
RADIATION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  en- 
titled "Report  on  Microwave  Radiation, 
prepared  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlbtt]  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Statzmxnt  or  Sbnatob  Babtl^tt 
Mr.  BASTLiTT.  Mr.  President,  On  July  18, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  reported  HJl. 
10790  the  RiidlaUon  Control  for  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968.  Since  then  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
published  a  review  of  the  hazards  of  micro- 
wave radiation.'  __. 
I  welcome  this  report  both  for  Its  support 
of  the  tesUmony  on  this  matter  last  year 
and  thU  year  before  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce about  sometimes  harmful  effecte  of 
microwaves,  and  as  evidence  of  DHEW's  in- 
terest in   thU  problem.  The  report  clearly 
summarizes  present  knowledge  of  the  bio- 
logical effecte  of  microwaves  in  a  person  who 
is  exposed  too  long  to  too  much  of  them; 
It  shows  the  basis  for  the  present  private 
and  government  standards  concerning  per- 
missible exposure  to  microwaves;  and  it  In- 
dicates  gaps   In    our    present   knowledge   of 
the  effecte  of  microwaves. 

This  review  by  Dr.  Wellington  Moore,  of 
the  National  Center  for  Radiological  Health, 
on  biological  effecte  of  microwave  radiations 
£upporte  the  tesUmony  received  from  gov- 
ernment and  private  sources.  Experlmente 
with  anlmaU  reveal  that  catoracte.  corneal 
opacities,  degeneration  of  the  testicles  and 
hemorrhagic  effecte  can  be  produced  by  ex- 
posure to  microwaves.  Past  experience  with 
extrapolating  effecte  In  experimental  ani- 
mals to  man  would  support  expectation  of 
similar  effecte  m  man.  given  the  right  com- 
binaUon  of  length  and  intensity  of  exposure. 
The  human  eye  is  most  susceptible  to  ex- 
posure to  microwaves  with  a  frequency  of 
about  3000  million  cycles  per  second.  Micro- 
waves have  been  Implicated  in  the  appear- 
ance of  cataracte  In  man  following  accidental 
exposure,  and  one  researcher  as  of  May  1967 
reported  26  new  cases  of  lenUcular  damage 
from  microwaves. 

Mr.  Moore  calls  attention  to  effects  of 
chronic  exposure  to  microwaves  as  reported 
by  the  Russians.  Soviet  researchers  have 
found  the  effecte  of  chronic  exposure  to 
microwaves  to  include  bradycardia,  hypoten- 
sions, hyperthryoldlsm,  central  nervous  sys- 
tem exhaustion,  decreases  In  the  sense  of 
smell.  Increased  histamine  level  In  the  blood, 
lenUcular  effecte  and  changes  In  Intra-ocular 
pressure.  Researchers  in  the  United  States 
have  not  confirmed  such  findings.  This  gap 
in  agreement  is  Important.  ShoiUd  the  Soviet 
findings  be  confirmed,  present  U.S.  standards 
for  exposure  might  have  to  be  lowered.  The 
existence  of  this  gap  U  all  the  more  reason 
for  favorable  action  by  Congress  on  H.R. 
10790  this  year.  The  bill  contains  authoriza- 
tion to,  and  perhaps  more  important,  en- 
couragement for  DHEW  to  look  into  such 


gaps  and  to  establish  by  experiment  and 
observaUon  how  much  of  the  Russian  find- 
ings can  be  replicated  in  U5.  laboratories. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  National  Center  for  Radiological  Health 
recenUy  set  up  a  smaU  laboratory  for  micro- 
wave measuremente  nearby  in  Rockville.  Md. 
This  Is  a  forward  looking  stop.  I  shall  be  In- 
terested in  the  relaUons  this  new  iat>oratory 
win  establish  with  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  the  Army's  Environmental 
Hygiene  Agency,  and  how  quickly  it  can  re- 
late ite  work  to  these  existing  competences 
in  microwave  technology.  In  a  year  of  tight 
budget  funds.  It  seems  to  me  the  ability  of 
these  government  laboratories  to  work  to- 
gether will  be  particularly  important. 

Congress   has   much   to   do   before   It  ad- 
journs.   Completing    action    on    HJt.    10790 
should  be,  must  be.  one  of  those  accompllsh- 
mente.  Microwave  technology  is  showing  so 
many  opportunities  for  new  products  and 
services   that   Ite  rapid   expansion   must   be 
expected.  Enacting  HJl.  10790  this  year  will 
enable  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  get  on  with  ito  Job  of  setting 
standards  for  microwave,  laser   and  x-ray 
equipment  that  are  sold  in  interstate  com- 
merce. DHEW  also  needs  this  legislation  to 
move  ahead  virlth  research  to  fUl  In  gaps  In 
our  knowledge  about  the  biological  effecte  of 
these  radUtlons  and  to  seek  ways  to  reduce 
exposure  without  a  loss  of  human  and  eco- 
nomic beneflte.  Ideally,  this  regulation  and 
research  should  be  carried  out  now  before 
the  haste,  tensions  and  Inadequate  prepara- 
tion that  goes  with  reaction  to  a  crlsU.  Early 
passage  of  H.R.  10790  will  mean  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
win  have  Ume  to  mesh  Ite  research  and  regu- 
lation  with   the  progress   of  the  American 
microwave  Indiistry  and  so  foster  Ite  healthy 
growth    for    the    beneflte    of    our    naUonal 
economy     and     the     safety  of     individual 
citizens. 


Whereas,  the  now  Associate  Justice  Is 
awaiting  confirmation  to  that  position  to 
which  he  has  been  nominated  by  our  Presi- 
dent; and 

Whereas,  we  now  note  with  dismay,  the 
prolonged  Inquiry  Into  the  quallflcations  of 
Mr  Justice  Fortas  and  particularly  the 
efforte  of  some  to  relate  their  Inquiries  to 
decUlons  rendered  by  the  Supreme   Court; 

Whereas,  we  recognise  the  responsibility 
of  the  United  States  Senate  to  discharge  Ite 
obligations  to  the  American  People; 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  National  Bar  As- 
socUtion  assembled  at  Washington,  D.C.  in 
its  43rd  Convention,  does  unequivocally,  and 
without  reservation,  urge  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  to  recommend  confirmation 
of  Associate  Justice  Abe  Fortas  forthwith; 
respecting  and  supporting  the  wisdom  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  judgment  In 
naming  Associate  Justice  Abe  Fortas  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Cotirt  to  be  Its  Chief 
Justice; 

And  be  It  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of 
this  Resolution  be  dispatched  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  to  the 
Leadership  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

And  be  It  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of 
this  Resolution  be  dispatched  to  the  Chair- 
man and  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  Leadership  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Done  this  30th  day  of  July.  1968. 

Revitjs  O.  Obtiqtje. 

Chairman. 
Oeobce  Lawbkncc, 
Co-c/ioirmon,  Resolutions  Committee. 
Attest: 

BlLLT    JONBS, 

President. 


•  Wellington  Moore.  "Biological  aspecta  of 
microwave  radiation.  A  review  of  hazards." 
Rockvine.  Md.;  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. National  Center  for  Radiological  Health. 
July,  1968,  Rept.  no.  TSB  4,  33  p. 


NOMINATION  OP  JUSTICE  FORTAS— 
RESOLUTION  OP  NA'HONAL  BAR 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  no  group 
is  better  qualified  to  Judge  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Abe  Fortas.  to  be  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  than  members  of  his 
own  profession — members  of  the  bar.  I 
think  its  is  significant  that  among  his 
strongest  advocates  are  both  jurists  and 
lawyers — both  "men  of  the  long  robe" 
and  practicing  members  of  the  bar. 

On  July  30,  in  Washington,  D.C,  the 
National  Bar  Association,  meeting  at  its 
43d  annual  convention,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion urging  "unequivocably.  and  without 
reservation,  the  confirmation  of  Associ- 
ate Justice  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

RESOLtmoN,  43d  Anntjal  Convention.  Na- 
tional Bab  AssociATioH,  Inc.,  Washiwgton, 
DC. 

Whereas,  the  National  Bar  AssocUtlon.  has 
always  supportedT^the  Constitutional  princi- 
ple that  the  independence  and  the  integrity 
of  the  Judiciary  shall  be  mviolate;    and 

Whereas,  the  now  Associate  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Abe  Fortas. 
has  achieved  the  highest  honor  that  may 
be  bestowed  upon  any  lawyer  and/or  Judge; 

Whereas,  the  now  Associate  Justice  Fortas 
has  been  nominated  to  be  the  Chief  Justice 
and  administrator  of  that  Highest  Court; 
and 


ROLE  OP  UNIVERSITIES  AND  FOUN- 
DATIONS   IN    FURTHERING    THE 
CAUSE  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  I  spoke  to  the  Senate  about  the 
need  for  individual  Americans  to  person- 
alize  the    quest   for   universal    human 
rights.    I    quoted    Eleanor    Roosevelt's 
words   about   human   rights   beginning 
with  ourselves,  in  our  homes,  our  jobs, 
£ind  our  day-to-day  relationships  with 
those  around  us.  I  also  mentioned  one 
need  for  education,  reinforced  by  per- 
sonal example,  to  imprint,  particularly 
on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  young, 
the  dignity  of  all  men  and  the  rights 
that  naturally  and  inevitably  inhere  in 
man  because  of  that  special  dignity. 

However,  learning  and  living  the  les- 
sons of  human  rights  and  the  dignity 
of  our  fellow  man  needs  support  from 
our  institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
from  our  various  foundations. 

First,  our  colleges  and  universities. 
There  is  a  great  need  for  research  on 
human  rights  and  how  they  relate  to 
our  increasingly  technological  and  de- 
personalized world.  We  must  know  how- 
to  handle  these  tools  of  material  weU- 
being  in  a  way  that  does  no'  do  violence 
to  those  principles  and  safeguards  of 
human  dignity  that  give  technological 
advance  any  real  meaning  it  might  have 
now  or  in  the  future. 

Dr.  Leonard  P.  Aries,  a  member  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Nongovern- 
mental Organizations  of  the  President's 
Commission  for  Observance  of  Human 
Rights  Year,  states  this  very  clearly  in 
referring  to  the  Montreal  statement  of 
the  Assembly  of  Human  Rights: 

The  Montreal  Statement  could  be  used  as 
the   basis   for   continuing   discussions    (re- 
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volved  here  are  t  tie  foundations.  These 
funds  have  done  nacnlflcent  work  over 
the  years  in  allerlating  the  lot  of  the 
poor  and  forgottm.  They  have  carried 
the  message  of  a  humane  dvllliatlon  to 
some  areas  of  en(  eavor  that  would  most 
likely  never  rece  ve  any  governmental 
attention  because  they  are  not  "p(H>ular" 
or  "newsworthy."  The  various  social,  sd- 
entlflc,  and  techn  ^logical  breakthroughs 
fhe  itmd  owes  <iur  American  founda- 
tions '£re  far  too  numerous  to  list. 
Yet  I  believe  t  aat  foundations  could 


and  more  productive 
vast  array  of  fields, 
were  Uiey  to  invsst  in  promoting  uni- 
versal human  tU  hts — the  very  comer- 
stone  of  any  stnic  :ure  built  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind.  Our  foimdatlons  are 
seeking  a  panacea  for  mankind's  many 


ills.  I  suggest  thi  ,t  perhaps  a  searching 


of  human  rights  and 

_    for    universal    human 

rights  implies  miuit  end  their  search. 

Much  can  be  achieved  in  furthering 
human  rights  r^t  here  in  America. 
.._ _,  an  end  to  Senate  pro- 
crastination in  rajufying  the  various  con- 
ventions that  vtlll  help  guarantee  to 
others  what  we  tnjoy  by  constitutional 
right,  there  is,  iideed.  much  American 
universities  and  foundations  can  do  in 
tTn>ir<ng  respect  f  »r  our  fellow  man  more 

reality  here  at  home. 

The  dedicatl<ni  to  ideals  of  human  dig- 
nity and  equality  we  gain  for  ourselves 
will  help  eventus  lly  in  securing  that  dig- 
nity and  equallt!  for  all  men. 


TENTH 

DEFENSE 


OP  NATIONAL 
EDUCATION  ACT 


ANNIVIRSARY 


ute  to  the  dlstlngulsbed  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama,  Hon.  Lism  Hill,  and 
former  RepreaenUtive  Carl  Elliott.  Sen- 
aUv  Hill,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  since 
1BS5,  was  the  Senate  sponsor  of  the  1958 
act. 

Beyond  this,  however,  the  program 
yesterday  had  q?ecial  significance  for  me 
for  two  reasons. 

Plrst,  of  all,  the  recipient  of  the 
26,000th  graduate  feUowship  awarded 
under  the  act,  who  was  present,  has  Vir- 
ginia ties  and  will  use  the  fellowship  at 
the  University  of  Virginia.  John  Dillard 
Hundley,  a  27 -year-old  ex-marine,  will 
stu^  for  a  Ph.  D.  in  modem  European 
history.  A  graduate  of  Quantlco  Post 
High  School  and  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  won  a  Woodrow  Wilson  Fel- 
lowship for  graduate  study.  Mr.  Himd- 
ley  received  a  masters  degree  from  Har- 
vard University  in  June  1968.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Cheryl  Ewers  Hum- 
phrey, whom  he  met  at  Quantlco,  and 
his  parents  are  Capt.  and  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Hundley,  of  624  Pine  Tree  Drive,  Virginia 
Beach.  Va.  I  congratulate  Mr.  Hundley 
and  wish  him  well. 

Second,  I  have  had  a  special  interest  in 
the  distribution  of  the  graduate  fellow- 
ships under  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  During  the  1956-68  period.  Vir- 
ginia has  received  491  scholarships  and  a 
total  of  $6.6  million  in  aid  under  the  fel- 
lowship program.  If  these  scholarships, 
had  however,  been  distributed  on  a  closer 
population-related  basis.  Virginia  would 
have  received  significantly  more.  Conse- 
quently. I  testified  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  last  March 
and  proposed  amending  the  current  law 
to  make  the  distribution  more  equitable. 
A  modified  version  of  that  amendment  is 
a  subject  for  the  conference  which  is 
considerbig  the  liigher  education  amend- 
ments. 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  am  privileged 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  attend 
the  program  commemorating  the  anni- 
versary of  the  enactment  of  the  first 
broad-bcued  effort  "to  encourage  and 
assist  in  the  expansion  and  improvement 
of  educational  programs." 
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SCHOOUS  AS  CENTERS  OF  RACIAL 
UNREST 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President — 

The  Nation's   schools  are   fast  becoming 


centers  of  racial  vmrest. 

This  is  the  significant  and  disturbing 
conclusion  reached  after  months  of  care- 
ful research  by  the  Lemberg  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Violence,  a  private  institu- 
tion founded  at  Brandeis  University  In 
Waltham.  Mass..  to  study  the  general 
problon  of  violence  and  to  leam  how  to 
control  it. 

For  nearly  2  years,  the  Lemberg 
Center,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John 
Spiegel,  has  been  studying  outbreaks 
of  civil  violence  in  the  United  States. 
Their  reports  have  received  considerable 
attention  both  in  the  news  media  and 
In  government;  their  findings  were  an 
Important  aid  to  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders. 


The  latest  rqwrt  of  the  Lunberg 
Center  is  based  on  a  study  of  disorders 
since  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  in  April  of  this  year.  The 
study,  which  was  made  public  on  August 
19,  of  course,  excludes  the  latest  series 
of  disturbances. 

In  examining  the  course  and  pattern  of 
violence  in  the  months  since  April  4,  the 
researchers  were  puzzled  by  the  fact  that 
a  large  number  of  disturbances  did  not 
appear  to  be  related  to  the  assassination. 
Thus,  in  April  1988.  there  were  34  un- 
related civil  disorders,  compared  with 
only  seven  disorders  for  the  month  of 
April  1987.  The  trend  of  escalation  of 
disorder  predicted  by  the  Lnnberg 
Center  in  earlier  published  reports  has 
been  borne  out. 

But  even  more  disturbing  to  the  re- 
searchers was  the  fact  that  an  increasing 
number  of  all  disorders  began  or  focused 
on  the  public  schools.  The  insensitivity  of 
a  school  administrator  or  teacher,  ten- 
sions in  the  classrooms,  suspected  dis- 
crimination in  the  selection  of  students 
for  sports  or  special  honors,  could  all  be- 
come triggering  or  precipitating  events. 
The  researchers  likened  the  situation  to 
a  dry  year  in  a  forest  zone: 

If  all  the  foresto  are  dry,  how  can  we 
anticipate  who  wUl  drop  a  lighted  cigarette, 
or  how  many,  or  where?  We  are  limited  to 
predicting  the  high  probablUty  of  forest 
fires  occurring — somewhere. 

Because  the  conclusions  of  the  re- 
searchers has  particular  significance  for 
all  of  us.  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
that  part  of  the  study  relating  to 
"Schools  as  Centers  of  Racial  Unrest"  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Schools  as  Curms  or  Racial  Umusr 

Our  data  indicate  that  large  numbers  of 
schools  have  continued  to  be  involved  in 
clvU  dlaordeis.  In  1967,  17%  of  aU  civU  dis- 
orders (43  out  of  340  cases)  recorded  by  the 
Riot  Data  Clearinghouse  involved  schools.  In 
January  through  AprU  1068,  44%  of  all  re- 
corded disorders  (ISl  out  of  396  cases)  in- 
volved schools.  In  terms  of  the  number  of 
"school  disorders"  occurring  in  January 
through  AprU  1»«8.  there  has  been  a  three- 
fold Increase  over  the  entire  year  1967.  Thus, 
schools  have  continued — and  in  Increasing 
numbers— as  a  major  focal  point  of  unrest  in 
this  country.' 

During  the  month  of  April  1968,  more  dis- 
orders were  recorded  which  involved  schools 
(91)  than  In  the  entire  previous  year.«  For 
otir  purposes  of  analysis,  these  "school  dis- 
orders" were  divided  into  three  categories 
which  were  ordered  on  a  logical  continuum. 
This  continuum  was  based  on  the  centrallty 
of  schools  in  relation  to  the  disorder.  Disor- 
ders which  centered  around  the  school  were 
ranked  first:  correspondingly,  disorders  in 
which  schools  were  peripheral  or  marginal 
were  ranked  last. 

1.  "School-Centered"  Disorders— Tho  great- 
est proportion  of  "school  disorders"  in  April 


1  Our  discussion  of  schools  does  not  involve 
a  breakdown  of  college  and  pre-college 
schools.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
while  colleges  were  Involved  in  2%  of  all  re- 
corded disorders,  in  1967  the  percentage  In- 
creased to  16%  for  the  first  4  months  of  this 
year. 

•Figures  Involving  school  Include  definite 
and  equivocal  cases. 
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(42%  or  S8  out  of  91  ca.es)  were  conftjwd  *^ 
the  actual  school  buUdlng(8)  or  to  the  "d- 
iilnt  grounds.  UsuaUy  only  studenta  from 
STlSnire  P«tfcll*nu.  Hlgh^jchoo 

^^ers  m  this  category  ^""^"^i'^^,^ 
tw^  hostile  groups  of  white  and  black  stu- 
d«au    wheress  in  college  disorders  of  this 
STuil  studenu  often  united  across  rscUl 
S  and  clashed  with  admlnlstrattve  offl- 
SI  or  other  perceived  authority.  T^-e  dls- 
ortMs  were  generaUy  of  »»»ort jluratlon  fte- 
QUenUy  lasting  a  matter  of  hours  or  span- 
s', at  most  two  days.  The  nature  of  the 
^ISSiice  involved  flghtmg  and  nUnor  vandal- 
[^Imch  as  rock-throwmg.  'i^^°^^^'^ 
were  used  in  pre-coUege  school  disorders,  as 
IL'^i^SSiaU,  Ohio  (p.  64).  Dam^e  to  prop- 
erty in  these  dlsoiders  was  mtoor  or  un- 
SwS    the  «une  was  true  of  the  number 
rf  persons  injured  which  were  smaU  or  un- 
v~S^n  other  examples  of  "school-centered 
SSSS'er.'^rcS..  m.  (P.  *)-,H:^^°: 
^Y  (p   33).  Denver.  Colo.  (p.  48)  and  Bos- 

"^^  "^o^l^li.ted"  Disord^s-T^e  nejrt 
lareest  proportion  of  "school  disorders  In 
aSSi  be«an^ln  the  school  buUdlng  or  ad- 
uSent  ^nds  and  spread  to  other  areas  of 
t^ty.  Generally,  these  disorders  were  of  a 
morTserlous  nature  and  involved  more  par- 
ticipants, including  °<"»-"»"'»"*"'  *^«SSS^ 
area,  and  more  arrests,  injured  and  UUed. 
Tb^  were  18  deaths  resulting  from  dlsor- 
SS?!n  tSi.  category.  Moreover,  the  d^tton 
of  these  disorders  was  longer.  ^^°?l3^,°'^J' 
chl^o  ni  (p.  8)  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (p. 
45^Ter;  the  most  serious  dl«,rders  in  this 
SU^ry  but  are  still  generally  representa- 
tivTNational  Guard  troops  were  called  in  b^ 
of  tiies^  disorders  while  Federal  troops  were 

^once  (m  Chicago.  ^  > ;. Ot*»"  ^""S.^^ 
)^uch    "school    disorders"    are    V«rinston- 

£lem  S.C.  (P.  14),  nint.  *«ch^  <?;>»>•  ^^t 
son.  Ariz.  (p.  21).  and  Stoclcton.  Cal.  (p.  49). 
■School-related-  disorders  account  for  32% 
(29  out  of  91  cases)  of  all  "school  <ll»o«lers. 

3    "MortrinoZ-ScfcooI"       Disorders-Schoo^ 
were  sometimes  marginal  to  the  general  <Us. 
order— in  terms  of  the  affected  area  or  the 
participants.   Most  of  these   disorders  were 
comprised  of  a  series  of  l««=Wents  such  as 
wtodow-breakmg   or  flrebomblng  "^  whl^ 
schools  were  only  one  of  a  series  o'torgets. 
In  most  cases,  students  were  not  pn«ient  in 
the  school(s)  at  the  time  of  these  vio^tln- 
cldents.    Student   waUtouts.    *•    in   Detroit. 
Mich   (p.  19)  were  also  included  In  tW«  cate- 
K^^  CHher   examples  of   "marginal-school" 
ll^rd^are  Durham.  N  C.  (p.  26)  .Denton^ 
Md.  (p.  45),  OberUn,  Ohio  (p.  45)  and  New 
Bedford,  Mass.  (p.  49) .  "Marginal -school'  dis- 
orders accounted  for  the  smallest  percentage 
of  <^hool  dl8orders"-26%    (or  24  out  of  91 
cases). 


SCHOOLS   AND   THE    KWO   ASSASSIKATION 

in  ime  with  our  findings  In  the  previous 
section,  our  review  of  "school  disorders  in 
April  indicates  that  the  assas8inati<m  of  Dr. 
King  served  to  heighten  existing  ten«lous  and 
grlelances  and  was  an  Unportant  V^P^^J- 
mg  event  or  factor  in  outbreaks  during  AprU. 

in  April,  the  overwhelming  number  of  dls- 
order,  involving  «cbools-78%  (71  out  of  91 
cases)— began  or  occurred  between  AprU  4 
a^9.  Noday  between  April  4  and  9  had 
fewer  than  4  disorders  while  none  of  the  re- 
maining days  of  the  month  had  more  than  ». 
TABLE  7.-SCH00L  DISORDERS,  APR.  4-9.  1968 


Moreover;  the  majority  ot  B3X"sctxoo\  <Us- 
orders"  occurring  between  April  4  and  9— 
aSut  70%— took  place  during  the  ««*  fvro 
5^8  after  Dr.  Klng^  death.  After  April  6 
school  disorder.  taUed  off  somewhat  untU 
April  9-the  day  of  Dr.  Klngf?"^-^^ 
aVOight  increase  was  recorded.  Of  the  most 
seriowi  type  of  "school  disorders"  genenmy 
oSol-rSuted").  97%  began  or  occurred 
betwMn  AprU  4  and  ». 

A  rather  small  pefoentage  of  "school  dU- 
order."  may  be  consldwed  «i^tly  reU^ 
to  Dr  King's  death.  For  example,  in  Alton, 
ni  pubUc  schooU  closed  on  AprU  6  ^ter 
studuits  throw  sUverware  on  the  cafetwta 
floor  and  scuffled  during  dlscus8k.ns  about 
the  death  of  Dr.  King.  In  Preeport,  L.I..  the 
local  high  school  doaed  after  a  group  of 
black  studenUi  burned  an  American  flag  to 
protest  Dr.  KUig's  M«"l»»ticn^„0^y  7%  of 
aU  "school  dlaorden"  (6  out  of  89  <^)^ 
play  evidence  that  would  permit  us  to  classify 
them  as  directiy  related.' 

The    largest    proportion    of    "school    dta- 
orders"  for  which  we  can  »<^unt  are  classi- 
fied as  mdirectly  reUted  to  Dr.  King  s  death. 
Moreover,  many  of  these  disorders  are  trace- 
able to  a  certam  msensltivity  on  the  part  of 
school  offlclaU.  in  Rahway    NJ.,  PoJ^^  •^ 
trtbuted  the  disorder  to  the  fallws  of  a  sjSiool 
to  close  in  honor  of  Dr.  KUig.  SlmiUarly.  m 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a  rather  serious  dlsOTder 
Si^^wlth  a  march  of   1,000  hlg»^/<;hool 
students    protesting    the    faUure    of    tbeir 
schools  to  close— in  contrast   to  schools  In 
ne^^S>ring  Kansas  City,  Kan.  to  WUlmlng- 
ton  Del.,  a  disorder  was  triggered  by  the  re- 
fusal of  school  authorities  to  allow  a  group 
of  students  to  leave  a  high  school  and  con- 
duct  a  memorial  march  for  Dr.  King.  An*- In 
Wichita   Kan.,  a  disorder  foUowed  a  student 
march  to  City  HaU  because  a  flag  at  a  local 
^^1  had  not  been  lowered.*  28%  (26  out  of 
89  cases)  of  aU  "school  disorders"  are  placed 

In  tbis  category.  ..   ,„.»_    

Relatively  few  "school  disorders"  (20%  or 
18  out  of  89  cases)  appear  to  have  been  un- 
related to  the  Kmg  assassination.  For  exam- 
ple on  April  24-25.  a  "school  disorder  was 
m^red  when  200  blaclc  stiidents  staged 
a  ^it-in"  to  protest  the  selection  of  only 
one  blaclc  cheerieader.  On  April  29-30  a  dis- 
order was  trtggerwl  when  a  group  of  black 
and  whites  assembled  to  protest  school  poU- 
cles  including  the  use  of  armed  guards  at 
thr^  of  the  cltys  49  schools.  It  Is  slgnmomt 
that  the  overwhelming  number  of  school 
disorders"  not  related  to  Dr.  KUig's  dea^ 
(72%  or  13  out  of  18  cases)   occurred  after 

^"of  aU  "school  disorders"  foUovrtng  Dr. 
King's  death,  the  greatest  number  («%  or 
40  out  of  89  cases)  were  placed  in  the  un- 
SBteimmed-  category.  It  is  significant  that 
93%(37  out  of  40  cases)  of  all  the  un- 
determined cases  took  place  between  April 

4  and  9. 

Therefore,  our  data  suggest  that  the  over- 
whelming number  of  "school  disorders'  ti^ere 
«lat^  the  King  assassination.  However 
"  sSfuld  not  be  inferred  that  Ifit  w^nt 
for  the  assassmation.  the  Increased  rate  of 
cusorder  would  have  been  checked-indeed, 
our  date  suggest  otherwise. 


There  were  44  disorders  involving  schools 
recorded  for  the  first  three  months  of  thU 
year  The  figures  break  down  as  foUows:  6  In 
January,  19  in  February  and  20  in  B^arch; 
Our  flndUigs  show  that  20  "school  disorders 
occurred  In  April  which  appeared  to  be  un- 
related  to  the  King  tragedy— in  other  words, 
20  disorders  involving  schooU  apparenUy 
would  have  occurred  even  if  Dr.  King  had 
not  been  assassinated. 

Our    conclusions    regardmg    schoota    are. 
therefore,  consistent  with  our  flndm^  for 
the  total  number  of  disorders.  The  aMWSslna- 
tton^Dr.  King  precipitated  anj»mu.«^ 
number  of  "school  disorders"  for  the  montt 
of  Aoril   At  the  same  time,  a  continuatttm 
o   tte  «te  Of  CIVU  dlsorde«  Evolving  «:h^ 
was    uncovered    irrespective    of    l^e    mng 
t^y.  Which  served  to  IntenMfy  t^«  trend. 
Vuiest  in  the  schools  appears  to  be  a  gen- 
eral    and     long-range     phenomenon,     the 
^rcerof  Which  might  be  sought  in  any  or 
^l  ^  ti»e  foUowlng  areas:   the  search  for 
excitement   and   action   by    youth,    specific 
grte^^  directed  at  the  quality  of  educa- 
flon  tnd  school  facilities  and  rising  antago- 
n^  ^tween  white  and  black  stiidents. 
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Apr.  4 

Apr.5 

Apr.  6 

Apr.  7 

Apr.  8 

Apr.  9 

Totsl. 


17 
33 
6 
4 
4 
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71 


19 
36 
7 
4 
4 
8 
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.  For  purposes  of  analysis,  the  ^  d^*" 
involving  schools  which  occurred  on  April 
1^,  bef^  Dr.  King's  death,  have  been  sub- 
tracted from  the  total  number  ot  Khool 
^SJSrs"  (91)   m  AprU.  thus  lowering  the 

**1*No*?  M  schools,  however,  were  unrwj;^ 

slve  to  Btiident  unrest.  Many  schools  aCTO« 

the  nation  did  close  In  tribute  to  Dr  Kmg 

e?to«  a?  the  time  of  his  death  or  du^ 

hte    funeral.     School    systems    in    Boston, 

irovldS^  New  York   City.   Houston   and 

S^SSus  otiier  cities  closed  and  obj^T'?; 

official  periods  of  ^^^'^•J'f''^^  S 
Connecticut    observed    an    official    day    oi 

respect. 


CONCltTBIONS 

s^nd  IS  the  complex,  interactional  nature 
of  the  disorder  process.  h»ir.f,ii  if  ei- 

It  would  quite  obviously  be  »^«lP/^\J^[ /^^ 
ther  science  or  common  «n«'^f°"^;,^^"^;^ 
where  and  when  to  expect  trouble.  But  In  the 
r^a  of  civil  disorder,  as  in  that  of  natural 
d^tor.lhe  presence  of  random  anduncon. 
trXble  factors  undermines  o^l^P^^^.^ 
forecMt  events.  U  aU  the  forestii  are  Oiy. 
noTcl^  r^"  cipate  Who  WUl  drop  a  U^ted 

clKarette.  or  how  many,  or  where?  We  are 
uStod  to  predicting  the  high  probablUty 
of  forest  fires  occurring  somewhere. 

Where  urban  disorders  are  concerned^ 
are  facing  Just  this  situation:  aU  the  forests 
^  di^  The  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
^mmlssion  on  Civil  Disorders  described  the 
nature  of  and  the  reasons  for  the  high  levels 
T^ZZ  in  black  communltl«s  aU  ov«  the 
nation  To  be  sure,  other  studies,  such  as 
S^^e  carried  out  at  the  Lemberg  Center  have 
pr^ln^evldence  indicating  that  tem^lons 
(levels  of  grievance)  vary  between  commun^- 
ills  The  "Tlnder-box"  status  of  «>««  com- 
munities is  higher  than  others:  but  all  are 
at  a  sufllclentty  high  level  to  be  considered 
potential  sites  for  disorders. 

The  long  range  recommendat^ns  of  the 
Kerner  Commission  can  be  regarded  in  the 
S^eWTthe  Ukeimood  of  rain  laUi^  on 
nwxihed  forests.  UntU  the  recommendations 
^^  topleSted.  the  risk  of  further  diso.^« 
^1  remain  high.  In  the  meantime  both 
5;dlction  and  the  reduction  of  risk  depend 
S^n  the  possibility  of  controUing  the  trig- 

eerine  process.  , ^ 

What  the  April  1968  disorders  demonstrate 
so^^ticaUy  is  the  difficulty  of  anticipat- 
ing and  controUing  the  trlggertng^uld  the 
assassination  of  Dr.  King  have  been  anticl. 
St^  or  prevented?  Possibly,  but  only  by 
vS  increasmg  the  security  provld^  for 
emmlnent  or  contiwversial  national  flpires. 
However  this  problem  is  to  be  solved^^ven 
the  intensity  of  hostUity  toward  blacks  in 
our  country.  It  wUl  not  be  possible  for  a  long 
time  to  gu^tee  control  of  the  kinds  of 
evTnts  wwr^reclpltete  disorders  in  black 

communities.  .     .        _*    »,« 

Still,    this   negative   conclusion   must   be 
m^fl^Ki^ta^g  note  of  the  Interactional 
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Pull  reports  of  such 
would  be  desirable 
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especially  In  the  < 
disorders.  Our  data 
rise  of  disorders  In 
through  April, 
analogy,  we  can 
where,  both  at  the 
level,  win  be  sites  of 
open  In  the  fall.  In 
it  would  be  highly 
Intendenta  and 
hold  conferences  In 
tense  Interracial 
solutions,  not  relying 
slon  Imposed  by  law 
were  discussed.  Law 
Is  Important.  But  It  Is 
the  final  solution  and 
provocative  of  further 
Ing  body  of  infon 
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current  situation. 
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Center  research  ob- 
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CONNECTICUT 
RECREATION 


Mr.    RIBICOFP. 
U.S.  Bureau  of 
a  22-inonth  study, 
tion  of  a  four-Statie, 
nectlcut  River 

The  study  carried 
the  result  of  Public 
tion  which  I  introduced, 

Mr.  President, 
for  the  first  time,  a 
which  we  can  work 
necticut  River  to 
and  to  preserve  and 
resource  for  future 

The  Connecticut 
of  the  Nation's  mo^ 
this  report  sets  forth  a 
inative,  and  practiqd 
serve  it. 

The   report,   whic!  i 
England     Heritage : 
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improvised  solutions 
It  is  the  local  In- 
is  the  endemic  source 
This   holds   true 
of  "school-centered" 
indicated  the  steady 
s4hool  settings,  at  least 
to  the  "forest  Are" 
that  schools,  every- 
doUege  and  pre-college 
qisorders  when  they  re- 
summer's  Interlude, 
for  school  super- 
of  school  boards  to 
ifblch  experiences  with 
were  shared  and 
xlpon  last-resort  repres- 
enforcement  agencies, 
eiforcement.  of  course, 
lot  the  permanent  nor 
in  many  inatances  Is 
disorder.  If  the  grow- 
lon  about  the  causes 
11  disorders  Is  to  be 
planning  to  modify 
s  our  best  hope  in  the 
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HIVER   NATIONAL 
AREA  STUDY 


Mr.   President,   the 
Outd  >or  Recreation,  after 
njcommends  the  crea- 
56.700-acre  Con- 
Natiohal  Recreation  Area. 
3Ut  by  the  Bureau  is 
Law  89-616,  leglsla- 
ec 
tils  report  gives  us, 
I  egional  format  upon 
to  restore  the  Con- 
original  beauty — 
>rotect  this  splendid 
generations. 
River  Valley  is  one 
scenic  areas,  and 
responsible,  imag- 
program  to  con- 


il5 


is  entitled  "New 
The     Connecticut 


River  National  Recreation  Area  Study." 
has  taken  into  account  the  conservation 
and  recreation  needs  of  today  and  of 
future  generations. 

I  want  to  thank  personally  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall;  Ed  Crafts. 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Re- 
creation; and  other  Department  ofiQcials. 
The  Bureau  has  performed  high  serv- 
ice to  the  cause  of  conservation  and  rec- 
reation. Through  this  report,  the  Bu- 
reau will  gain  new  respect  and  gratitude 
from  sportsmen  and  conservationists — 
and  more  important,  from  people  of  all 
ages  who  simply  love  the  outdoors. 

The  proposed  recreation  area  would 
comprise  three  separate  units  and 
would  Include  parts  of  Connecticut,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Hampshire,  and  Ver- 
mont. 

Key  among  all  the  recommendations 
in  the  report  is  a  strong  plea  for  coopera- 
tion from  State  and  local  governments 
and  private  interests  in  the  proposed 
recreation  area. 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
calls  for  setting  up  the  recreation  area 
in  these  units: 

First.  A  gateway  unit  in  Connecticut 
extending  11  miles  along  the  river  be- 
tween Haddam  and  the  Connecticut 
Turnpike. 

Second.  A  Mount  Holyoke  unit  in 
Massachusetts  near  the  Springfleld- 
Chicopee-Holyoke  metropolitan  area 
with  four  and  a  half  miles  of  riverfront 
and  including  the  Mount  Holyoke  Range. 
Third.  A  Coos  scenic  river  unit  situ- 
ated along  the  82 -mile  portion  of  the 
Connecticut  River  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  between  Moore  Reservoir 
and  Lake  Francis. 

To  complement  the  Federal  actions, 
the  report  recommends:  first,  the  State 
of  Connecticut  acquire  an  additional 
10,100  acres  in  the  Cockaponset  State 
Forest;  second,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  enlarge  the  Mount  Tom 
Reservation  by  an  additional  3,000  acres; 
and.  third,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
acquire  14,000  acres  and  obtain  ease- 
ments on  an  additional  33,000  acres  in 
the  Connecticut  Lakes  area. 

Also  recommended  are  the  creation  of 
two  new  State  parks  in  Connecticut,  two 
new  State  parks  in  Massachusetts,  two 
new  Interstate  parks  between  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  a  Connecticut 
River  Tourway  of  already  existing  roads, 
and  a  300-mile  Connecticut  Valley  Trail 
for  hikers. 

The  National  Park  Service  would  ad- 
minister the  proposed  recreation  area. 
The  cost  of  acquisition  of  the  land  by 
the  Federal  Government  is  estimated  at 
$45  milUon. 

Another  $12  million  would  be  required 
for  development  of  the  area,  the  report 
estimates. 
The  report  says : 

A  Connecticut  River  National  Recreation 
Area  would  take  its  place  with  such  other 
notable  federal  areas  In  the  northeast  as  the 
Delaware  Water  Oap  National  Recreation 
Area,  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  and  Fire 
Island  National  Seashore. 

A  Connecticut  River  National  Recreation 
Area  would  however,  differ  algnlflcantly  from 
the  others. 

Rather  than  one  contiguous  and  homoge- 
neous  vmlt.   It   would   comprise    three   sep- 


arate units,  each  with  Individual  character- 
istics and  providing  diverse  recreation  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  Connecticut  River  Tourway  would 
be  a  network  of  existing  roads  criss- 
crossing the  river  and  would  connect 
many  points  of  outstanding  scenic,  his- 
toric and  cultural  interests  within  the 
four-State  area,  the  rei>ort  explains. 

A  committee  composed  of  local  citizens 
and  officials  along  with  Federal  and 
State  representatives  would  be  formed 
to  oversee  routing  and  development  of 
the  Connecticut  Valley  Tourway. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Trail.  300  miles 
long,  would  branch  northward  from  the 
Appalachian  Trail  near  Hanover,  N.H.. 
and  extend  northward  along  the  river. 

It  would  loop  through  the  Connecticut 
lakes  area  and  return  south  along  the 
ridges  of  the  White  Mountains  to  rejoin 
the  Appalachian  Trail  southeast  of  Lan- 
caster, N.H. 

Land  acquisition  and  development 
costs  for  the  trail  are  estimated  at 
$770,000. 

In  Connecticut,  the  proposed  State 
parks  would  be  Glastonbury  Meadows 
State  Park  on  4,400  acres  of  Connecti- 
cut River  flood  plain  located  in  the  towns 
of  Glastonbury,  East  Hartford,  Rocky 
HUl,  and  Wethersfleld;  Windsor  Locks- 
King's  Island  State  Park  on  250  acres  of 
land  at  Enfield  Rapids,  including  ttie 
Windsor  Locks  Canal,  the  Enfield  Dam 
and  Rapids  and  the  wooded  120-acre 
King's  Island. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  proposed  State 
parks  would  be  Mount  Tom-Northamp- 
ton State  Park  on  4,800  acres  adjacent  to 
the  Mount  Holyoke  unit,  consisting  of  the 
present  1,800-acre  Mount  Tom  Reserva- 
tion, the  Great  Oxbow  north  of  the  res- 
ervation and  the  flood  plain  surrounding 
the  Oxbow  in  the  towns  of  Easthampton 
and  Northampton;  Turner's  Falls-North- 
fleld  State  Park  on  31.000  acres  along  the 
Connecticut  River  from  Cabot  Station. 
below  Turner's  Falls  Dam  in  Massachu- 
setts, approximately  20  miles  north  to 
Vernon  Dam  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  report  urges  that  the  States  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  initiate  ac- 
tion to  create  a  Rogers'  Rangers  Historic 
Rivei^ay. 

The  riverway,  about  100  miles  long  and 
comprising  about  27.500  acres  of  river- 
front lands,  would  protect  the  scenic  and 
historic  qualities  of  this  portion  of  the 
Connecticut  River  and  would  provide 
public  access  and  recreation  along  the 
river,  the  report  says. 

The  riverway  would  commemorate  the 
return  trip  of  Rogers'  Rangers  following 
a  daring  attack  on  an  Indian  village  in 
Canada. 

The  report  also  urges  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont — in  coordination  with  the 
New  England  Power  Co. — to  develop  the 
Moore  and  Comerford  Reservoirs  into  an 
Interstate  park  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Coos  scenic  river  unit. 

The  new  Moore-Comerford  Interstate 
Park  would  consist  of  15,400  acres. 

The  Federal  Government  assists  the 
States  in  land  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment costs  in  implementing  these  recom- 
mendations. 

Financial  support  is  provided  from  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  and 
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the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development's    701    and    open    spaces 

Mr.  President,  "New  England  Herit- 
age" will  be  of  Interest  to  other  Sena- 
tors I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  In  full  at  thte  point  In  the 
RSCORD.  ^^  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows:  

New  England  Hebttaoe:   The  Cottmcncvr 

Rnrm  NxnoNAL  Recb«ation  Area  Studt 
(By  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Stewart 

L.    Udall,    Secretary,    Bureau    of    Outdoor 

Recreation.  Washington,  D.C.) 

(Note— Maps  and  illustrations  not  repro- 
duced m  Rkcoko.) 


U.S.  Department  of  the  Intesioe, 

BUREAO  OP  OUTDOOB  RECaiATION. 

Washington,  D.C.  August  S,  1968. 
Hon.  Stewa«t  L.  Udaix, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington.  DC. 

Diyui  Ma.  SECKETAaT:  I  am  pleased  to 
transmit  to  you  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation study  of  the  recreation  potential  of 
the  Connecticut  River  Valley.  The  Informa- 
tion contained.  In  thU  report  U  the  result 
of  nearly  two  years  of  InveatlgaUon,  exami- 
nation, and  public  hearings. 

Aa  you  know.  Public  Law  8»-ei6.  approved 
on  October  3.  1966.  directed  you  to  "... 
study,  investigate,  and  formulate  recom- 
mendaUons  on  the  feasibility  and  deslrabU- 
Ity  of  establiahlng  all  or  parts  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  VaUey  from  Its  source  to  its 
mouth,  m  the  SUtea  of  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire,  as  a 
Connecticut  River  National  Recreation  Area. 
You  in  turn,  directed  this  Bureau  to  un- 
dertake the  study  and  present  our  reoom- 
mendations.  I  have  attempted  to  foUow  the 
letter,  and  the  spirit,  of  PubUc  Law  8»-616. 
Thla  report  U  based  on  an  examination  of 
more  than  400  river  miles,  along  a  corridor 
which  includes  the  first  tier  of  towns  on 
both  sides  of  the  River. 

The  recommendations  for  Federal.  Stete, 
and  private  action  are  designed  to  provide 
recreation  opportunities  for  several  mlUlon 
persons.  At  the  same  time,  the  hUtorlcal  sig- 
nificance, the  beauty,  and  the  functional  uses 
of  the  River  and  Its  surroundmg  areas  would 
be  preserved. 

These  recommendatlona  Include:  authori- 
zation by  Congress  of  a  three-unit  National 
Recreation  Area,  to  be  administered  by  the 
National  Parlt  Service,  and  to  be  located  in 
the  States  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts. 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont:  creation  of 
a  300-mlle  long  hiking  trail  In  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Forest  Service,  the  National  Park  Service, 
and  the  States;  and  designation  and  mark- 
ing of  a  Connecticut  River  Valley  Tourway 
mainly  by  the  SUtes  throughout  the  length 
of  the  River  Valley. 

The  report  also  recommends,  as  comple- 
mentary responses  to  the  Federal  actions 
which  the  Bureau  proposes,  creation  of  four 
State  parks  or  forests  along  the  River  cor- 
ridor, one  in  each  of  the  four  States.  Three 
additional  SUte  parks  and  one  historic  river- 
way are  also  suggested. 

The  recommendations  In  this  report  em- 
phaslEe  cooperative  local.  State,  and  Federal 
action,  as  well  as  execution  of  private  Initia- 
tive, to  esUbllsh  a  comprehensive  recreation 
complex.  The  recommendations  also  strive 
to  minimize  disruption  of  land  ownership 
patterns  and  agriculture  In  the  River  valley. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Leglalatlve  and 
Executive  branches  will  consider  the  Con- 
necticut River  Valley's  supreme  recreation, 
scenic,  historic,  cultural,  and  educational 
points  of  Interest  when  planning  is  carried 


out  for  a  Nationwide  System  of  Scemc  Roads 
and  Parkways.  I  beUeve  that  this  river  val- 
ley could  provide  an  Important  motorway 
for  millions  of  Americans  to  enjoy  under  a 
projected  program  of  specially  designed  and 
constructed  scenic  highways. 

In  conducting  our  study,  the  Bureau  has 
conferred  with  local.  State,  and  Federal  agen- 
cies having  responsibilities  In  the  study  area. 
At  the  request  of  each  of  the  Governors,  pub- 
lic hearings  were  held  In  the  four  States 
through  which  the  Connecticut  River  flows. 
Comments  received  as  a  result  of  these  hear- 
ings were  considered  in  developing  the  re- 
port The  recommendations,  however,  are 
those  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

Our  recommendations  should  form  a  blue- 
print for  long-range  development  of  the  vast 
recreation  potential  of  the  beautiful  Con- 
necticut River  Valley,  part  of  which  Is  In  the 
heart  of  the  eastern  megalopolis. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  C.  Crafts, 

Director. 


■[Public  Law  89-616,  89th  Congress) 
"S.   3510 


"An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  study  the  feaslbUity  and  desir- 
ability  of   a    Connecticut   River    National 
Recreation  Area,  In  the  States  of  Connecti- 
cut,   Massachusetts,    Vermont,    and    New 
Hampshire,  and  for  other  purposes 
"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  or- 
der to  consider  preserving  the  Connecticut 
River  area  and  appropriate  segments  of  ad- 
lolnmg  land  In  their  natural  condition  for 
pubUc  outdoor  recreation,  and  preserving  the 
priceless  natural  beauty  and  historic  heritage 
of  the  river  vaUey,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shaU  study,  investigate,  and  formulate 
recommendations  on  the  feasibility  and  desir- 
ability   of   estabUshlng   all    or   parte   of   the 
Connecticut  River  Valley  from  its  source  to 
Its  mouth,  in  the  States  of  Connecticut.  Mas- 
sachusetts. Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire,  as 
a    Connecticut    River    National    Recreation 
Area.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  other 
Interested  Federal  agencies,   and   the  State 
and  local  bodies  and  officials  involved,  and 
shaU  coordinate  his  study  with   applicable 
highway  plans  and  other  planning  activities 
relating  to   the  region.  In  conducting  the 
study,  the  Secretary  shall  hold  pubUc  hear- 
ings within  any  State  Involved,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Governor  thereof,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  views  and  recommendations 
on  the  estabUshment  of  a  national  recreation 
area. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU 
submit  to  the  President,  within  two  years 
after  the  date  of  this  Act,  a  report  of  his 
findings  and  reconunendattons.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  to  the  Congress  such  rec- 
ommendations. Including  legislation,  as  he 
deems  appropriate.  The  Secretary's  report 
shall  contain,  but  not  be  limited  to,  findings 
with  respect  to — 

"(a)  the  scenic,  scientific,  historic,  out- 
door recreation,  and  the  natural  values  of 
the  water  and  related  land  resources  In- 
volved, including  driving  for  pleasure,  walk- 
ing, hiking,  riding,  boating,  bicycling,  swim- 
ming, picnicking,  camping,  forest  manage- 
ment, fish  and  wildlife  management,  scenic 
and  hUtoric  site  preservation,  hunting,  fish- 
ing, and  winter  sports; 

"(b)  the  potential  alternative  beneficial 
uses  of  the  water  and  related  land  resources 
Involved,  taking  Into  consideration  appro- 
priate uses  of  the  land  for  residential,  com- 
mercial, industrial,  agricultural,  and  trans- 
portation ptirpoeea,  and  for  public  services: 
and 

"(c)  the  type  of  Federal  program  that  Is 
feasible  and  desirable  in  the  public  interest 
to  preserve,  develop,  and  make  accessible  the 
valuea  set  forth  In  subsection  (a).  Including 
the  consideration  of  scenic  roads  or  park- 


ways and  that  also  will  have  a  minimum  im- 
pact on  other  essential  operations  and  ac- 
tivities in  the  area,  and  on  private  property 
owners. 

'Sec.  3.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $100,000  or  such  part  of  said  sum  aa 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

"Approved  October  3,  1966." 

introduction 
Throughout  the  recorded  history  of  New 
England,  much  has  been  written  about  the 
slenlflcance  of  the  Connecticut  River,  of  its 
importance  to  the  Indian  and  to  the  Colonial 
settier,  and  to  all  those  who  have  followed. 
One  theme  runs  consuntiy  throughout  this 
narrative— the    outstanding    beauty    of    the 

v&llcy 

The  Reverend  Timothy  Dwlght,  President 
of  Yale  College  from  1795  to  1817.  describing 
the  Connecticut  River  In  the  early  19th 
century  wrote:  "The  waters  ...  are  remark- 
ably pure  and  light.  .  .  .  everywhere  pure, 
potable  .  .  .  The  beautUul  river      . 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Dwlght  went  on  to 
enumerate  the  beauty  of  the  hills,  bluffs,  and 
mountains.  He  wrote  of  the  many  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  hamlets  with  their  neat  school- 
houses  and  lofty  church  spires,  all  of  them 
"works  of  prosperity  and  improvement." 

In  recent  times,  equally  descriptive  obser- 
vations have  pointed  up  the  need  lor  thla 
study.  While  recognizing  the  beauty  of  the 
river,  these  contemporary  remarks  show  a 
deep  concern  for  the  encroachments  on  the 
once  peaceful  setting.  They  sound  the  caU 
the  preserve  what  is  sUU  worth  saving,  that 
which  may  even  yet  be  saved. 

President  Johnson  in  his  February  23,  1966 
message  on  preserving  our  national  heritage 
said:  "For  a  region  which  now  has  no  na- 
tional park,  I  recommend  the  study  of  a 
Connecticut  River  National  Recreation  Area 
along  New  England's  largest  river  in  the 
States  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Connecticut." 

On  a  September  1965  boat  Inspection  tour 
of  the  Connecticut,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall  noted:  "We  have  a  chance 
here  to  do  a  model  Job  of  conservation.  You 
already  have  a  running  start.  But  popula- 
tion Is  crowding  In  and  time  is  running  out. 
What  we  do  In  the  next  decade  will  be  de- 
cisive for  the  river's  future." 

Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and 
Recreation  of  the  House  Interior  and  InsxUar 
Affairs  Committee  on  May  20,  1966,  Sena- 
tor Abraham  Rlblcoff  sunmied  up  these  re- 
cent observations  when  he  remarked: 

"It  took  eons  to  buUd  the  beauty  of  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley.  The  slash  of  bull- 
dozers can  rapidly  take  It  away.  Only  con- 
stant vigilance  safeguards  our  natural  herit- 
age—only far-sighted  planning  wm  make 
sure  that  future  generations  will  enjoy  the 
precious  aspects  we  still  retain  today.  We 
must  act  now  to  safeguard  the  future." 

Congress,  alert  to  this  need  and  interest, 
enacted  legislation  (P.L.  89-616)  on  October 
3  1966,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  study  "the  feaalblUty  and  desU- 
abUlty  of  establUhlng  all  or  parts  of  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley  from  Its  source  to 
Its  mouth,  m  the  States  of  Connecticut.  Mas- 
sachusetts. Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire, 
as  a  Connecticut  River  National  Recreation 
Area"  The  Act  aUo  required  the  Secretary 
to  submit  to  the  President  a  report  of  his 
findings  a.nd  recommendations  by  October 
3  1968.  The  President  will  then  submit  to 
the  Congress  such  recommendations,  includ- 
ing legislation,  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

Secretary  Udall  directed  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  to  conduct  the  Connecticut 
River  National  Recreation  Area  Feasibility 
Study  in  consultation  with  other  interested 
Federal  agencies,  and  the  State  and  local 
bodies  and  officials  Involved.  He  also  in- 
formed the  Governors  of  the  four  States  and 
requested  their  cooperation  in  carrying  out 
the  study.  At  the  request  of  the  Govemora. 
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the  Bureau  beld  pulUc  heartnga  in  19M 
In  each  of  the  four  Sti  tea  of  the  study  arM. 
When  authorising  tt  la  study,  Congreaa  de- 
fined the  subject  arei  in  general  terma  aa 
"the  Connecticut  Rlvei  Valley  from  Ita  source 
to  Its  mouth."  The  Bv  reau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation has  further  defined  the  basic  study 
area  as  the  first  tier  o '.  towns  bordering  the 
Connecticut  River.  Thl  i  delineates  a  corridor 
some  400  river  miles  In  length — from  the 
rWer'B  source  In  nortl  ermnost  New  Hamp- 
shire to  Its  terminus  U  Long  Island  Sound — 
varying  In  width  up  to  36  miles.  The  corridor 
so  defined  includes  91  towns:  38  In  New 
Hampshire.  27  In  Vem  ont.  14  In  Ifaaaachu- 
setts,  and  33  In  Connec  Icut 
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In  November  19M  a 


field  team  began  col- 


lecting dau  and  met  with  State  and  looal 
officials,  planning  agen  ilea,  private  organlaa- 
tioos,  and  other*.  Ilai  ly  factors  relating  to 
the  present  and  future  uses  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley  were  rerlewi  d.  Including  land  use. 
geology,  current  and  intlolpated  recreation 
participation,  socloeco  komlc  charaotertstlos, 
water  quality,  and  traa  iporUtlon.  Rejxirta  of 
Uso  reviewed.  In  the 
determination  of  tbe  i  lost  appropriate  type 


Of  Federal  program  to 
th*- soentot  sdentlfle, 
tloaal  TslTitt  of  the  ilver  valley,  {wtentlal 
alternative  beneficial  laes  of  the  water  and 
related  land  resources  vere  considered.  After 
field  work,  reviews,  an  1  analysis  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Beere  ktlon,  the  recommen- 
dations contained  In  t4ls  report  were  formu- 
lated. 
sincsfAaT  OP  rttnnsOB  itro  accoiciCBifnATXONS 


This  study  revealed 
River  Valley  contains 
tlalB,  and  needs  which 
a  National  Recreation 
Policy   Circular    #i    o 


preserve  and  develop 
historic,  and 


that  tbe  Connecticut 
the  resources,  poten- 
meet  tbe  criteria  for 
Area  as  set  forth  In 
tbe  Recreation   Ad- 


visory CoimcU  (now  t]«  President's  Council 
on  Recreation  and  Ifatural  Beauty).  The 
study  area  contains: 

A  variety  of  high  qiallty  scenic  resources 
and  recreation  potent  al. 

An  outstanding  arr  ly  of  historic,  educa- 
tional, and  cultural  Heritages  dating  from 
the  early  17th  centiur; . 

A  population  of  ovsr  40  mllUon  persons 
within  250  miles  of  th »  river. 

Iicss  than  4  percent  <  f  the  area  In  publicly- 
owned  recreation  land  i. 

A  corridor  served  t  f  seven  Interstate  or 
turnpike  highways  ani  i  20  airports. 

This  study  found  co  editions,  both  natural 
and  man-made,  whlcli  temporarily  limit  the 
area's  recreation  use: 

Water  quality  coverl  ig  the  entire  pollution 
class  scale  and  only  7  percent  of  the  river's 
length  presently  sultal  >le  for  primary  contact 
recreation  use. 

Severely  depleted  fi  ih  and  wildlife  popu- 
lations, and  much  of  the  river  incapable  of 
supporting  a  productive  sports  fishery. 

Boating  limited  by  natiiral  and  artificial 
obstructions.  Vlrtuall;  no  public  svrlmmlng 
areas  on  the  river. 

A  lack  of  public  pic  olc  facilities  along  the 
river,  especially  near  urban  concentrations. 

Foot,  bicycling,  and  Horseback  trail  mileage 
Inadequate  for  present  needs,  with  the  great- 
eat  deficiencies  near  ui  ban  areas. 

Public  camping  op^rtunltles  limited  to 
a  few,  small,  scattered  kreas. 

The  study  shows  t  ukt  tbe  need  for  pro- 
tection and  enhancer  tent  of  the  outstand- 
ing natural  resources  and  recreation  poten- 
tials of  the  Connect!  out  River  Valley  la  a 
matter  of  regional  an<  national  concern.  Im- 
plementation of  the  reoommedationa  oon- 
talned  In  this  report  ^  rould  require  a  cooMU- 
nated  and  Intenelateil  program  of  public  and 
private  action. 

The  study's  action  ;  )lan  envisions  no  radi- 
cally new  resource  m  magement  techniques. 
It  proposes  the  blendl  ig  of  a  small  aoMtunt  at 
land  acquisition  with  scenic  easements,  con- 


serration  sones,  and  cooperation  at  every 
level  of  government  and  private  responsi- 
bility, to  preserve  and  enhance  tbe  outstand- 
ing character  of  the  river  and  to  take  maxi- 
mum advantage  of  the  recreation  potential 
of  the  river  for  tbe  future. 

aaOOMICXNDSTIONS 

tederal  action 

National  RecreaUon  Area— A  Proposal 

This  report  recommends  establishment  of 
a  56,700-acre  Connecticut  River  NaUonal 
Recreation  Area  to  be  admlnUtered  by  the 
National  Park  Service.  This  would  serve  as 
the  nucleus  of  a  revltallEed  conservation  and 
recreation  program  for  the  entire  river  valley. 
The  National  Recreation  Area  would  be  com- 
posed of  three  units.  They  are  described  as 
fc^kJWs: 

Gateway  Unit:  Compoeed  of  33,600  acres  of 
river  frontage  and  adjacent  upland  area 
along  the  Connecticut  River  estuary,  this 
unit  would  serve  principally  to  preserve  the 
scenic  character  and  considerable  charm  of 
the  lower  river.  A  total  of  4,100  acres  would 
be  acquired  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  in 
fee.  An  addltlcmal  1,000  acres  could  be  a  re- 
quested donation  from  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut. The  balance,  some  17.500  acres,  would 
be  protected  within  a  Conservation  Zone 
whereby  locally-enacted  aonlng  ordinances 
meeting  standards  preecribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  would  shield  the  area 
from  incompatible  uses  and  further  preserve 
the  present  environmental  quality  of  the 
lower  Connecticut  River. 

Mount  Holyoke  Unit:  This  unit  would  in- 
clude the  heavily  forested  and  scenic  Mt. 
Holyoke  Range  which  abuu  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Connecticut  River  near  Northampton, 
Mass.  The  unit  would  be  designed  to  preserve 
a  major  scenic  resource,  and  to  provide  high 
quality  recreation,  balanced  by  a  Mt.  Tom- 
Northampton  State  Park  to  provide  Intensive 
recreation  q>eciflcally  directed  to  tbe  needs 
Of  this  portion  of  tbe  river  valley.  A  total  of 
12,000  acres  could  be  acquired  for  the  Fed- 
eral area. 

Coos  Scenic  River  Unit:  This  unit,  taking 
Its  name  from  the  Indian  word  coos  (pro- 
nounced KO-oss)  for  tbe  meanders  which 
characterize  this  segment  of  the  river,  would 
Include  an  83-mlle  section  of  the  upper  Con- 
necticut River  nestled  between  tbe  White 
MAMntw1"T  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  Oreen 
Mountains  of  Vermont,  from  Lake  Francis  in 
northern  New  Hampshire  to  Moore  Reservoir 
near  Littleton,  N.H.  This  superb  resource  for 
the  trout  fisherman,  the  canoeist,  and  the 
hiker  could  become  a  part  of  the  National 
Scenic  Rivers  System.  It  would  consist  of 
31,200  acres.  About  1,000  acres  along  the  river 
would  be  acquired  in  fee  simple,  with  the 
remaining  acreage  controlled  by  scenic  and 
access  easements.  Tbe  easements  would  pre- 
serve scenic  and  geologic  quaUtles,  protect 
the  land  from  Incompatible  utilization,  per- 
mit continuation  of  the  existing  agricultural 
pattern,  retain  the  land  on  the  local  tax 
rolls,  and  allow  limited  access  along  the 
river. 

Other  Federal  Action 

Establishment  of  the  Connecticut  River 
National  Recreation  Area  Is  only  a  part  of 
direct  Federal  participation.  Further  Federal 
effort  will  Involve  cooperation  with  State, 
local,  and  private  Interests  In  creating  a 
Connecticut  Valley  Trail  for  hikers  and  a 
Connecticut  Valley  Tourway  for  motorlste,  as 
well  aa  atrengthenlng  such  programs  as  pol- 
lution abatement,  the  restoration  of  anadro- 
mous  fisheries,  and  stream  improvement. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  n«U,  which  would 
be  some  300  miles  In  length,  would  branch 
northward  tioax  the  Appalachian  Trail  naar 
Hanover.  NJ9..  and  extend  northward  along 
the  river.  It  would  loop  through  the  Con- 
necticut Lakes  area  and  return  south  along 
the  ridges  of  the  Wh^  Mountains  to  rejdn 
the    Appalachian   TtaU  southeast  of  Lan^ 


caster,  N.H.  Such  a  trail  would  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  Nationwide  system  of  trails. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Tourway.  a  net- 
work of  existing  roads  on  both  sides  of  tbe 
river,  woiild  connect  many  points  of  out- 
standing scenic,  historic,  and  cultural  in- 
terest within  the  four-Stete  area. 
Sununary — Federal  Action 

The  financial  Involvement  of  tbe  Federal 

Government  in  establishing  tbe  muItl-unlt 
Connecticut  River  National  Recreation  Area 
and  the  Connecticut  Valley  Trail  Is  estimated 
at  $S8  mlUlon. 

Establishment  of  the  three  unite  Involves 
about  68,700  acres  of  land.  The  lands  and 
intereste  therein  to  be  acquired  in  fee  title 
and  lees-than-fee  would  cost  an  estimated 
946  million.  The  cost  of  proposed  develop- 
ment U  estimated  at  $13  mlUlon. 

A  major  portion  of  the  Connecticut  Valley 
Trail  wotOd  be  acquired  through  scenic  and 
aocees  easemente.  The  esttmatsd  cost  of  Fed- 
eral land  acquisition  and  development  for  the 
traU  Is  calculated  to  be  $770,000. 

State  action 

This  report  recommends  the  following  com- 
plementary Btete  actions  to  be  undertaken  in 
conjunction  with  each  of  the  National 
Recreation  Area  unite. 

Gateway  Unit 

The  State  of  Connecticut  is  urged  to  ex- 
pand the  contiguous  Cockaponset  State 
Forest  through  acquisition  of  an  additional 
10,100  acres.  This  addition  would  round  out 
the  State  Fweat  ownership  and  enhance 
large  scale  recreation  opportimltles.  An  ex- 
panded Cockaponset  Stete  Forest  wUl  be- 
come even  more  necessary  with  the  comple- 
tion of  Connecticut  Route  9.  Because  the 
City  of  Hartford  Is  located  a  short  drive  from 
Cockaponset.  the  State  Forest  could  receive 
an  estimated  annual  vlsitatite  of  3  million 
persons. 

Mount  Holyoke  Unit 

To  complement  Federal  action  at  the  Mt. 
Holyoke  Unit.  It  Is  recommended  that  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusette  consider 
enlarging  tbe  existing  Mt.  Tom  Reservation 
through  the  acquisition  of  an  additional  3.000 
acres  of  land  to  create  a  Stete  park.  This 
acqulsltKm  would  Include  the  Great  Oxbow 
and  the  Northampton  flood  plain,  and  would 
provide  intensive  recreation  opportunities  for 
tbe  Sprlngfleld-Cbicopee-Holyoke  metropoli- 
tan area. 

Coos  Scenic  River  Unit 

At  the  northern  end  ot  the  Coos  Scenic 
River  Unit,  It  Is  suggested  that  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  acquire  14,000  acres  of  land 
In  fee  as  well  as  obtain  easemente  on  an 
additional  33.000  acres  In  the  Connecticut 
Lakes  area  to  provide  both  land  and  water- 
oriented  actlvltiea.  As  a  further  ccnnplement 
to  Federal  action  at  this  unit.  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  the  Stetes  of  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  jointly  undertake  a  recreation 
program  with  tbe  New  England  Power  Com- 
pany for  optimum  utilization  of  the  recrea- 
tion potential  of  the  Moore  and  Comerford 
Reservoirs,  located  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  Coos  Scenic  River  Unit. 

Further  recommendations  for  considera- 
tion by  the  four  Stetes  include: 

1.  That  the  Stete  of  Connecticut  estebllsb 
two  Stete  parks  on  the  river — at  Olaston- 
bury-Wethersfleld-Rocky  Hill  Meadows  and 
at  Windsor  Locks-King's  Island  to  serve  the 
Hartford  metropolitan  area. 

3.  That  the  proposed  master  plan  for  co- 
operation between  tbe  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusette  and  private  utility  companies 
lie  implemented  in  creation  of  recreation 
opportunltlea  at  Turners  Falls. 

3.  That  the  Stetea  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont,  drawing  on  all  levels  of  responsibil- 
ity, jointly  create  a  Rogers'  Rangers  Historic 
Riverway  to  commemorate  the  explotte  of 
Colonial  hero  Robert  Rogers  against  maraud- 
ing Indians,  and  to  preserve  the  scenic  and 
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historic  values  in  thU  stretch  of  the  rtver. 
TWs  area  could  extend  south,  from  Comer- 
ford  Dam.  100  mUee  to  Fort  Number  Pour, 
Cbarlestown,  N.H. 

Local  public  action 
RecommendaUona  for  action  at  the  local 

**  TOs  92  towns  within  the  study  area  should 
take  immediate  action  to  malnUln  scenic 
control  of  tbelr  river  frontage  so  that  It  re- 
nialns  In  agriculture,  open  space,  or  recrea- 
tion land  use. 

MunldpaUtles  should  place  the  highest 
priority  on  acquisition  of  riverfront  lands  for 
recreaUon  purposes. 

MtmicipaUties  should  actively  engage  in 
comprehensive  local  and  regional  planning 
aimed  at  assuring  adequate  recreaUon  and 
open  space  opportunities. 

Urban  renewal  programs  should  place  due 
emphasis  on  recreation  and  open  space  needs. 
private  action 
Recommendations: 

There  should  be  greater  realization  of  the 
recreation  potential  at  privately  operated  or 
controlled  water  storage  areaa  on  the  river. 

Programs  for  the  preeervatlon  of  the  scenic 
qxuUtles  of  private  lands  should  be  InltUted 
through  legal  means.  Thl*  would  Include 
creaUon  of  land  truste.  transfer*  of  develop- 
ment righte,  and  sale  or  donation  of  scenic 
easemente. 

Water  quality 

In  view  of  tbe  high  recreation  potential  of 
the  Connecticut  River  Valley,  and  the  rising 
pressure  of  urban  populations  seeking  water- 
oriented  recreation,  the  goal  of  all  water 
pollution  abatement  programs  should  t>e  wa- 
ter of  a  quality  sulteble  for  swimming. 
Coonfinafton 

It  is  reccsnmended  that  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door RecreaUon,  imder  the  authority  in  its 
Organic  Act  (PubUc  Law  8&-29),  encourage 
coordinated  recreaUon  planning  throughout 
the  Connecticut  River  Valley.  Thl*  woiUd 
permit  concerted  action  at  all  level*  of  gov- 
ernment and  with  the  private  sector  both  to 
conserve  the  beauty  of  the  valley  and  to 
develop  its  fuU  recreaUon  potentUl. 

The  recommendations  set  forth  In  this  re- 
port have  been  designed  to  have  a  mlnlmTim 
Impact  on  existing  residential,  commercial. 
Industrial,  agricultural,  and  transportation 
uses  of  tbe  valley.  This  report  does  not  seek 
to  turn  back  the  clock,  nor  to  bar  future 
development.  It  sete  forth  a  plan  to  assure 
that  development  will  take  Into  account  the 
scenic,  historic,  scientific,  and  recreational 
values  still  present  throughout  much  of  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley. 

PBOiOX  AND  THK  VAIXXT 


Background 
Historical  Highlights 
The  Dutch  explCMvr,   Adrian   Block,   dis- 
covered tbe  Connecticut  River  In  1614,  nam- 
ing it  "De  Versche  Riviere"  (the  fresh  water 
river).    However,     the    Algonquin    Indians 
called   It   "Qulnatucquet"    (the   long   tidal 
river)    and  It  was  this  name  that  evolved 
to  the  "Connecticut"  of  today.  Block  estab- 
lished a  trading  post  on  the  site  of  present- 
day  Hartford  and  claimed  a  broad  territory 
for  his  native  country.  English  eettlemente 
followed   in   tbe   1630'6.   During   this   period 
of  settlement,  both  the  Dutch  and  the  Eng- 
lish   formed    precarious   alliances    with   tbe 
neighboring  Indian  tribes,  leading  to  clashes 
for  power  and  control.  In  1650,  the  Hartford 
Treaty    defined    tbe    boundaries    of   Indian, 
Dutch,  and  English  holdings,  and  ushered 
m  a  abort  period  of  relative  peace.  War  agam 
erupted  between  the  two  European  powers 
in  1863.  It  was  a  brief  conflict  and  forced 
the  Dutdi  to  abandon  their  claim  to  the 
river. 

The  Connecticut  coloniste  manifested 
their  spirit  of  independence  at  an  early  date. 
They  were  proud  of  their  colonial  charter. 


which  allowed  them  more  freedom  and  In- 
dependent action  than  most  of  the  other 
American  colonies.  When  It  appeared  to  the 
King  of  England  that  the  colony  was  going 
too  far  in  Ite  pursuit  of  liberty.  hU  agent. 
New  England  Governor  Sir  Edmond  Androe. 
moved  to  revoke  the  charter.  Colonial  offi- 
cials gathered  at  a  meeting  with  the  Gov- 
ernor to  surrender  the  document.  Suddenly, 
tradition  has  It,  the  windows  of  the  meet- 
ing ball  were  flung  open,  and  a  gust  of  wind 
blew  out  all  the  candles  In  tbe  room.  In  the 
ensuing  confusion,  the  charter  was  spirited 
away  and  hidden  m  a  Urge  oak  tree  nearby. 
"Charter  Oak",  as  It  was  called,  became  a 
symbol  of  freedom,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  tbe  Connecticut  Yankee. 

Meanwhile,     tbe     Influence     of     Nouvelle 
France  to  the  north  was  pressing  upon  the 
Connecticut  Valley,   and  the  various  later 
17th  century  European  confllcte  between  the 
French  and  the  English  had  tbelr  counter- 
parts In  struggles  betvreen  the  French  set- 
tiers  m  Canada  and  the  English  coloniste 
in    New    England.   The   Connecticut    River 
served  as  a  waterway  for  the  French  and 
their  Indian  allies  to  raid  the  villages  and 
settiements  of  tbe   New  England   colonists. 
Theee  raids  were  partiaUy  avenged  in  1759, 
when  Robert  Rogers,  leader  of  the  famed 
Rogers'  Rangers,  sacked  a  village  of  the  ma- 
rauding Indians  at  St.  Francis  In  Canada. 
Rogers'  dramatic  flight  from  hU  enraged 
pursuers  led  down  the  Connecticut  River  Val- 
ley from  near  the  confluence  of  the  Nulbegan 
and  Connecticut  Rivers  to  Fort  Number  Foxur, 
the  preaent-day  Cbarlestown,  N.H.  The  taking 
of  Quebec  by  the  English  In  1759  and  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Parts  in  1763  finally 
brought  peace  to  the  valley. 

The  Revolutionary  War  left  the  valley  vir- 
tually unscathed.  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Hampshire  were  among  the 
13  original  colonies  which  banded  together 
to  form  the  new  RepubUc.  In  1791,  Vermont 
became  the  14th  State  in  tbe  Union. 

The  upper  end  of  the  valley  was  the  site 
of  a  curious  footnote  to  early  American  his- 
tory   The  Indian  Stream  RepubUc,  perhaps 
the  smallest  and  sh«wtest-Uved  nation  ev« 
known  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  had  ite 
beginnings  when  three  adventurers  from  New 
Hampshire  acquired  the  upper  valley  from 
the  Indians  and  settted  It  in  1796.  About  1820, 
the  Stete  of  New  Hampshire  acted  to  bring 
the  area's  almost  300  inhabitants  wlthm  ite 
fold    In  resistance  to  tbe  State's  efforte,  the 
resldento    of    the    area    formed    the    Indian 
Stream  Republic  and  appealed  to  Washington 
for   recognition.   The  Inhabltente  were   in- 
formed bluntly  that  they  were  within  the 
terrttorUl  Umite  of  both  the  United  States 
and  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  This  at- 
tempt to  estebllsh  an  Independent  nation 
was  abandoned  In  1836. 

The  economy  of  the  Connecticut  River  val- 
ley developed  primarily  on  a  basis  of  agrtcul- 
tun  and  trading.  The  Duteh  founded  a  sub- 
stantial trade  with  the  Indians  living  along 
the  river,  dealing  in  furs  and  other  goods. 

The  English  settlers  from  Plymouth  Colony 
were  attracted  by  the  agricultural  potential 
of  a  temperature  climate  and  rich  soil  and 
were  tbe  first  to  build  permanent  villages  in 
the  valley.  Their  economy  centered  on  Uve- 
stock  and  farm  produce  and  was  largely  self- 
sufficient.  As  the  region  expanded,  shlpbuild- 
InK  fishing,  and  lumbering  became  Increas- 
InKly  important.  By  the  end  of  the  18tb  cen- 
tury tanneries  and  small  local  mUls  thrived 
by  processing  leather,  grain,  lumber,  and 
paper  The  early  19th  century  saw  the  rapid 
growth  of  textile  mills  within  the  area. 

with  the  development  of  mechanical 
eouipment.  New  England's  machine  tool  in- 
dustty  mushroomed,  and  factories  making 
a  wide  range  of  articles  from  guns  to  pumps 
to  sewing  machines  became  a  major  factor 
in  the  economy  of  the  area.  Tbe  rtver  served 
both  as  a  source  of  power  and  as  an  eco- 
nomical way  to  transport  raw  materials  and 
finished  producte. 


It  was  also  the  principal  factor  of  social 
and  economic  Ufe.  The  first  settlers  chose 
the  fertile  plains  near  the  river  banks:  the 
water  served  their  household  and  family 
needs,  provided  power  for  waterwheeU.  and 
was  their  means  of  transportation.  But  at 
the  same  time,  the  rtver  acted  as  a  barrier, 
hindering  travel  to  and  from  establUbed 
areas.  Bridges  became  necessities  to  those 
who  lived  on  either  bank.  In  1784  the  first 
span,  a  toll  bridge  connecting  Walpole.  KB... 
and  Bellows  Palls,  Vt..  was  built  by  Colonel 
Enoch  Hale. 

Tbe  resldente  of  the  valley  soon  sought  a 
convenient  method  to  extend  their  travel 
down  river  around  the  falls.  This  prompted 
construction  of  the  first  canal  In  the  United 
States,  which  was  begun  at  Bellows  Falls. 
Vt.  m  1792.  The  Nation's  second  and  third 
canals  were  also  constructed  along  tbe  Con- 
necticut and  Turners  Palls  and  South  Had- 
ley.  Mass.  Today.  Windsor  Locks  Is  the  only 
functional  canal  remaining  on  the  river. 
Built  In  1829.  It  provides  passage  around 
Enfield  Dam  and  Rapids. 

Many  Inventions  and  Innovations  are  also 
reflected  In  the  Connecticut's  waters.  Resi- 
dents along  tbe  river  have  always  felt  that 
the  Connecticut  was  the  blrthpUce  of  mod- 
em shipping.  The  first  steam  propelled  boat 
was  buUt  In  Windsor.  Conn.,  by  John  Flteh 
m  1787.  Six  years  later,  and  14  years  before 
Robert  Pulton's  steamboat,  an  improved  ver- 
sion with  a  steam-turned  paddle  wheel  was 
constructed  by  Samuel  Morey  at  Orford,  N.H. 
In  1848  Samuel  Colt  established  a  factory  In 
Hartford,  equipped  with  the  most  up-to-date 
machines  for  making  his  famou*  firearms. 
Nvimerous  factories  were  built  along  the  river 
during  the  19tb  century,  changing  the  face 
of  much  of  the  valley  from  rural  countryside 
to  a  series  of  booming  Industrial  towns. 


Economy 
In  tbe  Connecttcut  River  Valley,  as  else- 
where, tbe  number  of  farms  and  farm  work- 
ers has  dwindled  and  the  importance  of  agrt-  f 
culture  In  the  economy  has  declined  during 
the  last  century.  In  1910,  9.65  percent  of  the 
labor  force  in  New  England  Usted  occupa- 
tions in  the  Agricultvire  category:    by   1950 
this  had  dropped  to  only  3.15  percent.  To- 
day,   the   Industrial    economy    of    tbe    New 
England  Stetes  Is  based  on  manufacturing 
and  services.  These  Stetes  have  a  higher  per- 
centage of  the  labor  force  In  manufacturing 
and  services  than  the  United  SUtes  national 
average.  The  1960  percentage  of  white  collar 
workers  in  the  lower  valley  was  also  higher 
than  the  United  Stetes  average,  but  in  the 
northern  counties  feU  below  the  national  av- 
erage. Tbe   Connecticut  VaUey  U  a  major 
manufacturing  center  of  the  Nation,  produc- 
ing  such    a  dlv«se  range  of   goods  as  Jet 
engines,  machine  tools,  electronic  equipment, 
leather  goods,  textiles,  and  wood  pulp  prod- 
ucte.  Agriculture,   although   diminishing   In 
New  England  generally,   still   plays   a   large 
role  m  the  valley's  economy.  Tobacco   has 
been  grown  in  the  lower  valley  since  Colonial 
times.  Farther  north,  where  the  growing  sea- 
son Is  shorter,  dairying  and  truck  farming 
predominate. 

The  per  capita  Income  of  New  England 
Is  almost  9  percent  higher  than  the  United 
States  average.  This  difference  Is  expected  to 
double  by  2000  and  be  22  percent  by  2020. 
The  area's  labor  force  Is  constantiy  acquir- 
ing more  highly  paid  professional  and  techni- 
cal workers  while  the  percentage  of  un- 
sklUed  laborers  declines.  New  England  also 
has  a  larger  proportion  of  high-wage  Indus- 
tries and  higher  rates  of  employment  than 
the  national  average. 

Of  the  four-State  area,  Connecttcut  ha* 
the  highest  per  caplte  income— •3.401  as  of 
1965— the  second  highest  In  the  Nation.  Mas- 
sachusette Is  next  among  the  four  Statoi  ^th 
an  annual  per  caplte  income  of  •3,060,  fol- 
lowed by  New  Hampablre  with  •2,847,  and 
Vermont  vrtth  •2,312.  These  figures  compare 
with  a  national  average  of  •2.748, 
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White  River  Junction,  Vt.,  1-80  crosses  1-91 
to  tie  Boston  and  southern  New  Hampshire 
with  Vermont,  northern  New  York,  and  Mon- 
treal. Quebec. 

The  secondary  State  road  systems  play  an 
Important  supporting  role  In  getting  peo- 
ple Into  the  study  area,  and  will  be  a  sig- 
nificant element  In  the  establishment  of  tour 
routes.  In  addition  to  Federal.  State,  and 
town  roads,  the  larger  timber  companies 
which  permit  public  use  of  their  lands  have 
nukde  available  many'  miles  of  their  own 
roads. 

Eight  railroads  enter  the  Connecticut  River 
corridor,  either  crossing  or  paralleling  the 
river.  In  the  northern  half  of  the  study  area 
there  are  six  railroads:  the  Boston  and 
Maine,  Canadian  National,  Central  Vermont 
(owned  by  Canadian  National),  Canadian 
Pacific.  Maine  Central,  and  Oreen  Mountain 
Railroads.  In  the  southern  half,  the  two 
major  railroads  are  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford,  and  the  Penn  Central.  Railroad 
passenger  service  has  been  discontinued  in 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 

There  are  approximately  20  airports  with- 
in the  study  area,  but  only  two.  Bradley 
Field,  serving  the  Hartford-Sprlngfleld  area, 
and  Lebanon  Regional  Airport  at  Lebanon, 
NJI..  have  regularly  scheduled  fUghta.  Brad- 
ley Field,  the  largest,  handled  over  900,000 
paasengers  In  1966.  General  and  commercial 
airline  transportation  Is  growing  and  this 
growth  U  expected  to  continue. 

Of  all  modes  of  transportation  available 
in  the  valley,  the  privately  owned  automo- 
bile Is  at  preeent  the  moat  important.  In 
Connecticut,  It  accounts  for  OS  percent  of 
all  passenger  miles  (of  the  remainder,  buses 
account  for  5  percent,  rail — 1  percent,  and 
air  and  water — 1  percent) .  The  national  per- 
centage of  housing  units  with  one  or  more 
automobiles,  78.4,  is  exceeded  In  all  Con- 
necticut River  States  (except  Massachu- 
setts) with  an  average  of  over  83  percent 
of  all  households  having  at  least  one  auto- 
mobile. 

Theae  characteristics  of  the  New  England 
Statee — high  levels  of  education  and  income, 
a  high  degree  of  mobility,  and  a  high  rate 
of  urbanization — combine  to  create  a  rec- 
reation market  that  Is  considerably  above 
average.  Higher  participation  rates  are  cor- 
related with  these  characteristics.  The  In- 
fluence of  theae  elements  is  increasing. 

Trends 

Although  employment  In  the  New  Eng- 
land States  Is  on  the  rise,  and  the  median 
Income  in  the  New  England  States  is  higher 
than  the  national  average,  there  are  still 
pockets  where  Incomes  are  low  and  unem- 
ployment rates  are  high,  particularly  In  the 
northern  counties.  In  the  last  century,  the 
New  England  States  were  leaders  in  manu- 
facturing, but  today's  rate  of  industrial 
growth  tailB  short  of  the  national  average. 
In  the  last  two  decades,  the  recreation  and 
tourism  Industries  within  the  Connecticut 
River  Valley  have  seen  such  significant 
growth  that  they  presently  surpass  his- 
torically Important  industries.  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampahlre 
where  recreation  and  tourism  are  the  sec- 
ond-ranking industries,  representing  an  In- 
come of  over  e400  txUlllon  annually.  This 
growth  stems  from  a  superb  recreation  re- 
source, coupled  with  aggressive  promotion 
and  enthusiastic  cooperation  between  the 
State  governments  and  private  Interests. 

New  England's  future  outdoor  recreation 
demand  can  also  be  expected  to  skyrocket. 
A  larger  population,  lower  median  age.  high- 
er Incomes,  and  great  mobility  will  Influence 
recreation  participation  Immensely  within 
the  neirt  decade. 

Natural  resources 

The     Connecticut    River    forms    In    the 

mountains  above  Fourtti  Connecticut  Lake 

near  the  Canadian  border.  From  the  north - 

em  side  of  the  same  mountain  the  Salmon 


River  flows  northward,  joins  the  St.  Francis 
and  then  the  St.  L«wrenoe  Rivers,  and  finally 
empties  into  the  North  Atlantic.  Thus  these 
mountains  overlooking  Fourth  Connecticut 
Lake  serve  as  the  headwaters  for  two  major 
rivers,  one  Canadian  and  one  American. 

The  Connecticut  River  flows  some  400 
miles  through  a  basin  280  nUles  long  and  60 
miles  wide.  The  basin  encompasses  an  area 
of  over  11,000  square  miles.  In  four  States 
and  a  small  portion  of  one  Canadian 
Province.  Major  tributaries  Include  the  Am- 
monoosuc,  Ashuelot,  Miller,  and  Chicopee 
Rivers  entering  from  the  east;  the  Passump- 
sic.  White,  West,  Oeerfleld,  Weetfleld,  and 
Farmlngton  entering  from  the  west.  Dally 
flow  of  the  Connecticut  averages  nearly 
16,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  However,  It  has 
ranged  as  high  as  283,000  and  as  low  as 
971  cfs.  In  the  spring,  daily  flows  average 
over  24,000  cfs.,  but  drop  to  under  5,000  in 
late  sununer. 

The  climate  of  the  valley  varies  consider- 
ably depending  on  elevation  and  location 
with  respect  to  the  coast.  T%e  valley  is  sub- 
ject to  frequent  but  generally  than  periods 
of  heavy  precipitation  since  it  lies  in  the 
path  of  prevailing  westerlies  and  cyclonic 
Storms,  l^e  central  and  lower  portions  of  the 
valley  are  ezpoeed  to  occasional  coastal 
storms,  some  of  tropical  origin,  that  travel 
up  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Temperatures  within  the  valley  vary  from 
Bimimer  highs  In  the  upper  90'b  to  winter 
lows  of  mlniu  16°F.  Average  annual  rainfall 
Is  over  40  inches.  Annual  snowfall  ranges 
from  an  average  of  less  than  40  Inches  In 
the  lower  valley  to  over  100  Inches  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  study  area. 

The  river  Is  regarded  by  the  U.8.  Coast 
Ouard  as  navigable  water  from  Its  source  to 
Long  Island  Sound,  but  navigation  Is  Im- 
peded by  a  series  of  16  danu  commencing  at 
Holyoke.  Mass..  and  extending  northward  up 
the  river.  These  dams  are  used  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  for  the  production  of 
hydroelectric  power,  with  an  aggregate  ca- 
pacity of  over  470.000  kilowatts.  Currently, 
the  only  navigable  canal  on  the  river  Is  at 
Windsor  Locks.  Conn. 

At  present,  from  source  to  mouth,  the  Con- 
necticut River  runs  the  complete  scale  of 
water  quality  from  an  undeflled  purity  suit- 
able for  drinking  to  an  offensive  water  of  a 
quality  unsuitable  for  fish  life  (See  Map  14 
on  page  70).  The  mountain  headwaters  of 
the  river  In  northern  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  are  of  sparkling  quality.  As  the  river 
passes  between  New  Hampahlre  and  Vermont, 
discharges  of  partially  treated  and  untreated 
municipal  and  industrial  wastes  degrade  the 
waters.  For  25  miles  below  Oroveton,  N.H., 
during  periods  of  low  streamflow,  the  river  is 
grossly  polluted.  Other  reaches  support  fl'h 
life  of  varying  character  but  now  are  unsuit- 
able for  swlnuning  and  often  appear  esthetl- 
cally  unpleaslng. 

As  the  Connecticut  flows  through  north 
central  Massachusetts,  the  general  quality  of 
Its  waters  Is  similar  to  that  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont.  In  the  vicinity  of  Hol- 
yoke, Springfield,  and  Chicopee.  Mass.,  fur- 
ther degradation  often  makes  Its  waters  suit- 
able only  for  boating  and  Industrial  uses. 
This  degraded  condition  continues  through 
much  of  Connecticut  to  the  river's  mouth. 

Due  to  the  polluted  condition  of  the  river, 
there  Is  little  use  of  Its  water  for  municipal 
water  supply.  However,  there  Is  some  use  of 
the  river  for  irrigation,  especially  on  the 
fertile  land  between  Greenfield,  Mass.,  and 
Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Connecticut  River  is  subject  to  ex- 
treme variations  In  flow  created  by  water 
release  or  storage  activities  at  the  16  dams. 
The  reservoirs  fluctuate  aooordlng  to  power 
demands.  These  demands  tend  to  increase 
during  the  day  and  diminish  In  late  evening. 
Weekends,  when  Industrial  use  Is  consider- 
ably lighter,  are  periods  of  light  demand.  As  a 
result,    the    reservoirs   rise  abruptly   Friday 
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evenings  and  may  continue  to  rise  untU 
Monday  morning.  The  downstream  effect  is. 
of  course,  reversed  since  temporary  retention 
of  water  in  the  reeervolrs  creates  low  stages 
along  the  river.  The  result  Is  a  shortage  of 
water  for  recreational  boating  and  an  in- 
creased concentration  of  pollutants  on  week- 
ends when  recreation  demand  Ui  greatest. 

The  study  area  may  be  considered  in  four 
sections,  delineated  by  the  boundaries  of  the 
four  physiographic  regions  classified  in  Fen- 
neman's  Physiography  of  the  Eastern  United 
States.  These  are:  White  Mountain  (I),  New 
EngUnd  Upland  (northern)  (II),  Connecti- 
cut Lowland  (HI) .  and  New  England  Upland 
(southern)  (IV).  A  fifth  section.  Coastal 
Plain  (V) ,  has  been  created  for  the  purposes 
of  this  study,  although  this  involves  an 
adaptation  of  the  Fenneman  classification. 

The  dominant  characteristic  of  the  north- 
em  third  of  the  White  Mountam  Section 
(I)  is  the  presence  of  many  mountains  with 
elevations  of  over  3,000  feet.  The  river  In  this 
area  is  a  narrow,  swift,  coldwater  stream, 
which  in  SO  miles,  falls  some  900  feet,  the 
sharpest  drop  within  the  river's  profile.  This 
fall,  however,  is  not  that  of  a  canpletely 
free-flowing  stream  since  there  are  three 
arttfldal  impoundments  (Second  Connecti- 
cut Lake.  First  Connecticut  Lake,  and  Lake 
Francis)  wlthto  this  reach  of  the  river. 

The  southern  two-thirds  of  the  White 
Mountain  Section,  the  "cooe"  area,  Is  charac- 
terized by  only  occasional  elevations  of  over 
2  000  feet.  Throughout  this  area,  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Lake  Francis-Connecticut  Lakes 
area  and  the  White  Mountains  create  a  visu- 
ally pleasing  and  Impressive  panorama  when 
viewed  from  the  river.  ThU  area,  marked 
by  stratified  glacial-deposits,  is  extensively 
dissected  by  river  erosion  and  exhibits  char- 
acteristic oxbows  and  flood  plains.  Here  the 
river  Is  a  wider,  slower,  more  meandering 
stream,  despite  the  fact  that  in  the  stretch 
between  Oilman  and  East  Ryegate,  Vt..  it 
makes  Its  second  greatest  fall,  dropping  some 
400  feet.  The  width  and  slower  flow  can  be 
attributed  in  part  to  five  dams. 

The  New  EIngland  Upland  (northern)  Sec- 
tion (II)  has  been  deecrlbed  as  a  deeply  dis- 
sected, elevated  peneplain.  Its  northern  por- 
tion exhibits  stratified  glacial  deposits  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  cooe  area,  a  number  of 
monadnocks,  and  an  abrupt  southerly  shift 
in  the  direction  of  the  river  caused  by  the 
uniform  resistance  of  the  underlying  rock. 
The  river  flows  through  hilly  and  rolling 
country,  with  elevations  of  up  to  2,000  feet, 
and  gradually  drops  365  feet.  This  section 
of  the  river  valley  has  six  dams. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Lowlands  Section 
(in)  Is  a  north-south  faulted  area,  topo- 
graphically and  geologically  distinct  from  the 
upland  bordering  it.  While  the  valley  floor 
Is  less  than  600  feet  above  sea  level,  the 
trap-rock  ridges  and  adjacent  uplands  rise 
sharply  to  an  elevation  of  600  to  1,000  feet. 
The  wide  elongated  valley  floor,  flat  to  mod- 
erately rolling  topography,  an  extensive  flood 
plain  area,  and  a  graidual  fall  of  the  river 
elevation,  all  combine  with  the  north-south 
fault  to  produce  a  strong  contrast  with  other 
sections.  There  are  two  dams  on  this  section 
of  the  (Connecticut,  at  Holyoke.  Mass.  and 
Enfield.  Conn. 

South  of  Mlddletown.  Conn.,  the  river 
turns  southeastward,  leaves  the  lowland  sec- 
tion, passes  through  the  Coimectlcut  River 
Straits,  and  enters  the  New  England  Upland 
(southern)  Section  (IV).  This  ssone  is  a 
niggedly  dissected  plateau  with  only  a  few 
hilly  or  mountainous  elevations  rising  as 
much  as  660  feet.  Lands  along  the  river  are 
fairly  steep,  and  little  valley  floor  exists. 
The  river  here  is  free-flowing  and  tidal, 
coursing  through*  an  especially  attractive 
setting. 

The  Coastel  Plain  (V),  is  dUferentUted 
from  the  dominant  New  England  Upland 
sections  by  a  gradual  transition  evidenced 
by  the  presence  of  tidal  coves,  an  increase 


of  coastal  plain  not  visually  unlike  the  flood 
plain  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river,  the 
preeence  of  extensive  tidal  marshes,  meadow- 
lands  and  large  estuarlne  Ulands,  and  by  a 
gradual  decrease  in  elevation  from  that  of 
the  uplands.  The  river  is  tidal  and  unob- 
structed by  dams  from  Windsor,  Conn^to 
Its  confluence  with  Long  Island  Sound.  The 
bedrock  of  the  upland  sections  gives  way  W 
rocky  and  tlll-covered  headlands  dotted  with 
sandy  beaches  and  sheltered  bays.  A  number 
of  offshore  rocks,  shoals,  and  shifting  sand- 
bars give  further  evidence  of  the  confluence. 
The  Connecticut  Is  one  of  the  few  large 
rivers  in  the  United  States  that  does  not 
have  a  major  city  as  Its  mouth. 

In  the  White  Mountain  Section  (I)  the 
forests  are  prlmarUy  northern  hardwood 
(maple,  beech,  and  birch)  on  the  lower  ele- 
vations, and  conifer  (spruce-fir)  in  the 
higher  areas.  In  the  New  England  Upland 
(northern)  Section  (U),  northern  hard- 
woods become  intermixed  with  red  and  white 
pme.  An  oak-hickory  forest  U  predominant 

in  the  remaining  three  sections.  

Use  of  the  forest  by  the  logging  IndusUy 
has  not  always  been  consistent  and  planned. 
In  Colonial  times,  the  virgin  wilderness  was 
subject  to  high  grade  cutttng.  removing  only 
the  best  timber  for  ship  masts,  furniture. 
and  homes.  Later,  vast  areas  were  clear-cut 
to  allow  agricultural  development  of  the 
land.  Moet  of  what  remains  today  is  now 
carefully  managed.  Many  commercial  mar- 
ket changes  have  occurred  in  the  past  20 
years,  the  result  of  creating  new  u-jcs  for 
the  raw  materials  and  eliminating  other  usee 
through  the  discovery  of  substitute  mate- 
rials. Such  changes  have  turned  forest  man- 
agement policies  of  private  timber  owners 
more  toward  a  multiple-use  concept. 

The  Connecticut  River  Valley  was  once 
part  of  the  unbroken  wilderness  which  cov- 
ered the  entire  Northeast.  Whlte-taUed  deer, 
black  bear,  elk.  moose,  and  caribou  roamed 
the  valley,  and  each  spring  the  river  shim- 
mered with  Atlantic  salmon.  American  shad, 
striped  bass,  and  other  anadromous  species 
on  their  annual  spawning  run.  The  caribou 
and  elk  are  now  gone,  eliminated  by  some  300 
years  of  agricultural  and  todustrlal  develop- 
ment but  moose  may  stiU  be  found  In  those 
parts  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  where 
toe  habitat  has  seen  the  least  disturbance. 
Although  Atlantic  salmon  have  been  elimi- 
nated by  dam  construction  and  poUutlon. 
shad  still  make  an  abbreviated  run  up  the 

Recreation  opportunities 
ExUting  Federal  and  State  outdoor  recrea- 
tion  developments   within   the   Connecticut 
River  Valley  study  area  consUt  of  34  State 
parks,  19  State  forests,  27  fish  and  game  lands 
units  38  boat  access  sites,  three  Federal  flood 
control  structures,   and  a  National  Historic 
Site    These  122  administrative  units  encom- 
pass 87,000  acres  of  land  in  public  ownership, 
less  than  four  percent  of  the  study  area.  Of 
these  units.  60.  with  a  total  of  some  22,000 
acres   are  on  the  Connecticut  River.  The  38 
publl'cly-ovmed  or  operated  boat  access  sites 
have  an  average  size  of  one  acre,  with  ex- 
tremely modest  shore  frontage.  There   are, 
however,  numerous  Informal  access  sites  on 
public    and    private    lands    along    highway 
rights-of-way    and    through   farmers'    fields. 
There  are  some  838  miles  of  river  frontage,  of 
which  only  77  miles  (some  9  percent)  are  at 
present  In  pubUc  ownership.  This  figure  In- 
cludes 16  miles  of  flood  control  levees  In  the 
Springfield-Hartford  area. 

The  land  and  Its  river  dictate  to  some  ex- 
tent the  patterns  of  socioeconomic  develop- 
ment of  an  area.  This  pattern  In  turn  iaflu- 
ences  the  recreation  use  of  the  larid.  The 
Connecticut  River  VaUey  Is  no  exception  In 
general,  recreation  activities  and  faculties 
have  been  located  where  they  would  not  oon- 
filct  with  already  established  commercial,  ag- 
ricultural, and  residential  uses  of  the  valley  s 
land  and  water  resources.  Such  a  pattern  has 


led  to  the  present  situation.  In  which  much 
of  the  total  recreation  opportunity  exists  In 
remote  areas  which  suitable  lands  are  more 
available  and  less  expensive  to  acquire.  This 
does  not  explain,  however,  the  absence  of  ef- 
forts to  preserve  for  pubUc  use  what  remains 
of  the  Connecticut  River  waterfront.  Only  in 
limited  areas  Is  the  riverfront  controlled  by 
land-use  zoning.  As  a  result,  immediate 
financial  gain  has  been  the  only  measure  for 
development  and  exploitation  of  the  scenic, 
natural,  and  recreation  values  along  portions 
of  the  riverfront. 

Few  rivers  In  the  United  States  offer  more 
potential  for  a  satisfying  total  envlrorunent 
to  a  greater  concentration  of  people.  The 
Connecticut  River  VaUey  still  has  natural 
beauty  in  its  variety  of  landscape  and  virater- 
scape.  charm  in  its  historic  heritage,  exten- 
sive education  opportunity  in  its  numerous 
high  quaUty  educational  institutions,  and 
unparaUeled  productive  capacity  m  its  re- 
sources, climate,  and  population. 
Hunting 
The  Connecticut  River  VaUey  offers  a 
varied  range  of  hunting  opporttuiity  for  the 
recreaUonist,  with  forest  and  farm  game 
species,  as  well  as  migratory  waterfowl,  avaU- 
able  during  the  hunting  season. 

Forest  game  species,  such  as  black  bear. 
whlte-taUed  deer,  gray  squirrel,  snowshoe 
hare  ruffed  grouse,  and  woodcock  are  pres- 
ently extending  their  ranges  in  the  White 
Moimtaln  and  New  England  Upland  (north- 
ern) sections.  Here,  the  human  population 
is  decUning  and  farmland  is  being  permitted 
to  revert  to  foreet.  and  forest  game  popula- 
tion is  increasing.  The  reverse  is  true  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  vaUey.  where  the 
human  population  Is  expanding  and  the  land 
being  subjected  to  more  intensive  uses.  Farm 
game  species,  Including  cottontail  rabbit, 
rlngnecked  pheasant,  and  bobwhlte  quaU. 
abound  in  the  southern  section  of  the  valley 
where  land  Is  devoted  to  agriculture. 

The  Connecticut  VaUey  U  a  migratory 
route  for  a  variety  of  waterfowl,  mcludlng 
black,  pintail,  and  wood  duck,  and  teal.  They 
nest  near  suitable  waters  found  throughout 
the  study  area,  but  are  most  numerotis  in 
the  northern  sections.  The  river  Itself  pro- 
vides good  waterfowl  habitat,  as  do  natural 
lakes  and  beaver  flowages.  The  meadows  and 
tidal  marshes  In  the  southern  portion  of  the 
vaUey  provide  exceUent  nesting,  and  are 
hunted  Intensively  In  the  autimin. 

WhUe  no  Federal  wUdlife  areas  exist  along 
the  river.  State-reguUted  pubUc  hunting  U 
permitted  at  a  number  of  Federal  reservoirs. 
Some  State  forests  and  game  lands  and  (in 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont)   State  parks, 
are  open   to   pubUc   hunting.   However,   the 
major  portion  of  available  hunting  land  Is 
privately  owned.  The  productiveness  of  and 
access  to  these  lands  will,  to  a  large  extent, 
determine  the  future  quality  and  quantity 
of  hunting  in  the  study  area. 
Fishing 
At  present.  67  percent  of  the  river's  length 
supports  productive  sport  fisheries   An  addl- 
tlcmal  35  percent  Is  classified   as  marginal, 
with  moderate  levels  of  pollution,  while  the 
remaining  8  percent  Is  so  polluted  as  to  be 
almost  devoid  of  fish  life. 

Pollution  and  the  construction  of  dams 
have  all  but  eliminated  certain  fish  species 
Which  once  made  the  Connecticut  a  tnajor 
fishery  Pollution  Is  also  primarily  responsible 
for  the  virtual  disappearance  of  the  once- 
prominent  estuarlne  shell  fishery  of  oystere. 
clams  and  blue  crabs.  Although  the  AUantlc 
salmon  has  disappeared,  and  only  a  few 
striped  bass  are  found,  the  American  shad 
seems  to  be  making  a  partial  recovery.  At 
Enfleld  Dam,  the  best  shad  fishing  area  of 
the  river,  catches  have  ranged  from  a  re- 
corded low  of  3.400  in  1950  to  a  high  of 
16.700  in  1964. 

A  cold  water  habitat  in  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  river  valley  provides  one  of  the 
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tiiumt  rwnalnlng  t  out  lUherlM  in  New  Eng- 
land. Flnt.  Seoonl.  and  Third  Connecticut 
Lake*  are  IntenelTe  y  flabed  for  tbe  native  lake 
and  brook  trout,  ai  id  for  the  Introduced  land- 
locked ealmon.  Tl  e  etretch  of  largely  free- 
flowing  river  trot  i  tbe  Connecticut  Lakea 
area  downstream  1  o  North  Stratford,  N.H.  la 
managed  for  ralnl  low  and  brook  trout  and 
land-locked  aalm*  n.  Tbe  river  from  tbe 
mouth  of  the  U  >per  Ammonoosuc  River 
through  Moore  R  wervolr  la  at  preaent  so 
polluted  It  provide  i  little  or  no  sport  flshlng 
opportunities. 

Below  Wbite  RU  er  Junctton,  Vt.,  tbe  Con- 
necticut takaa  on  the  character  of  a  warm 
water  stream  and  supports  pickerel,  large- 
mouth  and  amalli  louth  baas,  northern  and 
walleyed  pike,  and  a  variety  of  panflata.  Tbe 
more  tolerant  car; ,  suckers,  and  catllab  pre- 
dominate In  the  itretchea  where  the  more 
desirable  game  sp4  clea  caimot  survive.  Sum- 
mer flounder  and  striped  bass  may  be  found 
at  tbe  mouth  of  the  river  in  Long  island 
Sound. 

An  accelerated  pollution  abatement  pro- 
gram Is  the  slngl  t  most  Important  flahery 
management  con  Ideratlon  for  the  river. 
Companion  progra  oa  for  construction  of  flsh 
ladders  at  dams  ox  botb  tbe  main  stem  and 
tUbutylM  would  w  an  Important  forerun- 
oar  to  .tjtfi  restorat  lon  of  the  river's  Atlantic 
salmon*  and  shad  fl  iharlea. 

It  la  expected  th  tt  the  once-thrlvlng  shell 
Kftt^rimm  of  tbe  loi  r«r  estuaries  could  lie  re- 
vived for  both  ooi  mierclal  and  recreational 
harvect  If  program  i  for  pollution  control  In 
the  river  are  realla  id. 
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the  river's  36  major  tributariee,  only  13  reach 
the  main  stem  with  a  water  quality  level 
permitting  water  contact  recreation. 

There  are  no  designated  public  swimming 
areaa  on  tbe  Coxuiecticut.  Those  few  in- 
dividuals who  might  swim  in  the  river  do 
so  when  no  other  suitable  water  Is  available 
and  where  such  hazards  as  pollution  and 
current  appear  to  be  at  a  reasonably  safe 
level.  Such  swimming  Is  normally  done  In 
the  vicinity  of  seasonal  homes,  campsites, 
and  picnic  areas,  and  In  areas  frequented  by 
water  skiers  and  pleasiire  boaters. 

The  prime  asset  from  the  standpoint  of 
swimming  Is  the  significant  number  of  water 
Impoundments,  natural  broad  water  areaa, 
and  coastal  areas  which  have  dealrable 
dimensions,  shorelines,  water  levels,  and  tem- 
peratures. The  key  to  realization  of  tbe  full 
potential  of  the  river  and  Its  tributaries  for 
sivlnmilng  lies  In  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  pollution. 

TraU  Use 

Along  the  Connecticut  River,  extensive 
utility  company  land  ownership,  railroad 
rights-of-way,  flood  control  levees,  and  old 
logging  roads  offer  excellent  opportunltlea 
for  the  development  of  foot,  horseback  rid- 
ing, and  bicycle  trails.  The  abandonment  of 
the  Mlddletown-OId  Saybrook  line  by  the 
New  York.  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
and  Its  acquisition  by  the  Connecticut  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Re- 
sources could  form  a  nucleus  for  an  outstand- 
ing trail  network.  Similar  actions  along  other 
sections  of  the  river,  such  as  the  easement 
granted  to  the  Federal  Government  by  United 
Aircraft  Corporation,  could  provide  the  basis 
for  other  trails.  The  possibility  of  tie-ins  with 
major  existing  trails  such  as  the  Appalachian 
Trail  and  Long  TraU  also  merit  consldera- 
Uon. 

Camping 

The  Connecticut  VaUey's  best  camping  po- 
tential Is  located  along  the  forested  front- 
age of  the  reservoirs  on  the  main  stem,  par- 
ticularly In  the  northern  portion  of  the 
vaUey.  Other  areas  offering  important  camp- 
ing opportunltlee  are  undisturbed  Islands, 
coves,  and  flood  plains. 

Because  of  the  variety  of  terrain  and  num- 
ber of  potential  sites,  camping  areas  along 
the  river  could  be  developed  for  different 
Intensities  of  use.  Vacation  and  overnight 
camping  areas  oould  be  situated  whwe  hlgh> 
way  access  is  avaUable.  Lower  density  camp- 
sites should  be  distributed  along  the  river 
to  serve  the  needs  of  water  travelers.  Boat 
camping  areas,  accessible  only  from  the  river, 
woiUd  appeal  to  those  who  prefw  a  more 
primitive  outdoor  setting. 

Water-oriented  camping  in  tbe  Connect- 
icut VaUey  is  limited  at  present  because  of 
the  polluted  condition  of  tbe  river,  and  be- 
cause most  of  the  lands  adaptable  for  camp- 
ing are  In  private  ownership  and  unavailable 
for  pubUc  use.  The  majority  of  existing 
nam  pat  tea  within  the  study  area  are  found 
away  from  the  river.  In  the  forested  uplands. 
However,  as  the  quality  of  tbe  Connecticut's 
waters  Improves,  water-oriented  camping  be- 
side the  river  will  become  more  feasible. 
Winter  Sports 

The  more  southerly  areas  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River  VaUey  and  the  lower  elevations 
along  the  vaUey  have  a  somewhat  limited 
winter  sports  potential  because  of  relatively 
short  winters,  infrequent  snowfaU  with  little 
accumulation,  and  a  fewer-than-optlmum 
number  of  days  below  freeilng. 

The  northern  latitudes  and  higher  eleva- 
tions, eepeclaUy  from  northern  Massachu- 
setts to  tbe  source  of  the  river,  have  greater 
potential,  but  this  la  ecUpaed  by  the  superior 
conditions  of  the  adjacent  Oreen  Mountatna 
to  the  west  and  White  Mountains  to  the  east. 

Urban  winter  sport  faculties  are  generaUy 
provided  to  meet  the  needs  of  local  residents 
and  are  usuaUy  only  day-use.  Non-urban  fa- 
culties, particularly  forests  and  parks,  often 


are  either  cloeed  or  inacceeslble  during  the 
winter  months.  Within  the  boundaries  or 
these  areas,  access  is  xisuaUy  limited  to  snow- 
shoes,  skis,  and  snowmobiles,  which  number 
over  16,500  in  the  northeastern  States  and 
neighboring  Canadian  Provinces. 

The  private  sector  plays  the  major  role  la 
providing  winter  sports  facilities,  principally 
through  the  construction  and  operation  of 
ski  areas.  Most  ski  areas  along  the  river  It- 
self are  small  in  terms  of  capacity,  and  are 
not  significant  in  meeting  weekend  or  winter 
vacation  needs  of  such  urban  centers  as 
Boston  and  New  York.  Such  needs  are  met 
primarily  by  the  ski  centers  In  the  Oreeu 
Mountains  and  the  White  Mountains.  How- 
ever, the  Connecticut  River  VaUey  offers  op- 
portunities for  scenic  drives  and  hikes  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  Easy  accessibility 
from  the  metropolitan  centers  of  Boston  and 
New  York  make  this  a  growing  recreation 
consideration. 

Driving 

"Two  roads  diverged  in  a  yellow  wood,  .  . 
and  I  took  the  road  lees  traveled  by."  Autumn 
in  New  England,  evoked  by  the  words  of  Rob- 
ert Frost,  is  to  many  observers  the  most. 
splendid  of  aU  the  seaoons  in  this  region. 
Tbe  faU  colors  are  matchless.  A  typical  recol- 
lection is  of  the  flaming  foliage  of  maples  set 
agalnat  a  brlUlant  blue  sky. 

Touring  in  New  England  la  a  year-round 
activity,  for  the  changing  seasons  provide  an 
ever-changing  eettlng  for  the  scenic,  historic, 
architectural,  ciUtural,  and  Industrial  si^ts 
that  are  to  be  observed  from  the  roads  of  the 
region. 

When  the  Interstate  Highway  system  is 
complete,  most  areas  along  the  river  wlU  be- 
come easUy  accessible.  These  highways,  eepe- 
daUy  I-Ol,  are  often  designed  to  follow 
higher  groimd  and  offer  panoramic  views  ot 
the  vaUey. 

Picnicking 

Plcnlcldng  along  the  Connecticut  is  se- 
verely limited  by  the  lack  of  fadUtlee.  Al- 
though most  parks  wlthm  the  study  area 
contain  some  picnic  facilities,  they  are  too 
few  to  meet  the  growing  need.  This  shortage 
la  espedaUy  acute  near  urban  centers.  In  the 
Hartford  area  for  instance,  where  demand  is 
fcr  fadUtles  to  serve  thousands,  existing 
areas  accommodate  only  a  few  himdred  users. 

Any  grove  of  trees  shading  a  scenic  vantage 
point,  any  stream  bank,  riverfront,  or  road- 
side tum-oS  presents  an  opportunity  to  es- 
tabllsh  a  picnic  site.  Tbe  only  deterrents  are 
avaUable  land,  money,  and  initiative.  Many 
more  picnic  oppcntunltlee  should  be  provided 
along  scenic  stretchee  of  roads  and  in  con- 
junction with  other  major  recreational 
developments. 

asooMiCKiroxD  flam 

The  Connecticut  River  Valley  is  still  a  re- 
source of  beauty  and  recreation  opportunity. 
However,  these  features  are  being  aUowed  to 
deteriorate  to  a  serioiu  extent.  Ilxe  fcdlowlng 
sections  outline  a  plan  designed  to  protect 
not  only  the  vaUey's  remaining  natural 
beauty,  but  also  to  provide  a  means  of  re- 
claiming some  of  its  original  charm. 

Thla  plan  also  suggests  ways  to  provide 
public  aooeaa  and  recreation  opportunity  at 
spedfle  areas  along  the  river,  and  to  restore 
water  quaUty,  regulate  flow,  and  improve 
navigation.  Propoaala  for  coordinated  Federal- 
State-local-private  actiona  contemplate  the 
protection  of  tbe  entire  length  of  the  river. 

Connecticut  River  National  Recreation  Area 

A  major  National  Recreation  Area  con- 
sisting of  three  units  is  proposed  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Park  Service  of 
tbe  Department  of  tbe  Interior.  The  three 
tmlts  are:  a  Oateway  Unit  in  Connecticut 
extending  11  mUea  along  the  river  between 
Higganum  (Town  of  Haddam)  and  the  Con- 
necticut Turnpike  (l-4>5):  a  Mt.  Hdyoke 
Unit  In  Maasachuaetts  near  the  city  of  North- 
ampton with  4Vi   mUes  of  river  front  and 
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including  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Range;  and  a  Coos 
£eSc  mver  Unit  situated  along  the  M-mlle 
^on  of  the  river  to  New  HampaWre  and 
?^ont  between  Moore  Reservoir  and  Lake 

'^ta'"  proposed  NaUonal  RecreaUon  Area 
fuS^^^«^rtterta  as  specified  in  PoUcy 
ClrculaTNo.  1  of  the  RecreaUon  Advisory 
^ctt  (now  the  president's  council  on  Rec- 
reation and  Natural  Beauty).  It  would  be  a 
ImcIous  area,  embracing  66.700  acres.  Por- 
tK  of  the  area  would  be  designed  to  acWeve 
;  relatively  high  carrying  ^Pa-^.^y-fV  would 
appeal    to   people   dwelUng   far   «>«yof'» Jhe 

bSSndaries  of  the  ^«^^^^J°ZfT^^ 
Over  40  milUon  people  Uve  within  250  mllM 
of  the  proposed  National  RecreaUon  Area. 
A  broad  ranVof  outdoor  recreation  opportu- 
nities would  be  tbe  dominant  resource  man- 
fg^^nt  purpose  within  the  National  Recrea- 
tion Area.  "There  is  an  acute  need  In  the 
Northeast  for  the  type  and  in»8n«"f«  °* 
rwcreation  oppdrtunlties  that  would  be  pro- 
^^  by  the  MtabUsbment  of  this  National 

Recreation  Area.  , 

"Acquisition,  development  and  oi^ratlon 
would  be  at  a  scale  beyond  the  capabilities 
of  the  States  and  localities,  with  the  cosrts 
of  the  three  units  estimated  to  total  S67 
mlUlon  including  Hfi  miUion  'of  1«»^J^"*- 
sltion  and  $12  mUUon  for  capital  Unprove- 

""T  Connecticut  River  National  B^"»tlon 
Ar«i  Vould  take  Its  place  with  such  other 
SSSb^  Federal  areas^n  the  No^beast  a. 
thTDeUware  Water  Oap  National  »>crf  «o° 
Area  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore,  and  Fire 
S^d  National  Seaabore.  A  Oonfecticut 
River  National  Recreation  Area  ^"»*- .*^- 
ever,  differ  significantly  ''o^n^^^'  °*f^f?- 
Rather  than  one  contiguous  and  bomogene- 
ous  unit,  it  would  comprise  three  wPf  ate 
units,  each  with  tadlvldual  characteristics 
and  provldmg  diverse  recreation  opportunl- 

ties 

Oateioay  unit,  Connecticut 

This  unit,  located  on  the  river's  estuary 

and  its  adjacent  upl'»<»»',?'°"^i,f  *™'i^''^! 
river  from  Just  above  the  TylervlUe-East 
SlSlsm  ^dge  (State  Route  82)  ,«K»"th  to 
The  1-96  bridge,  encompassing  along  thU 
route  portions  of  nine  lower  river  towns.  Of 
me  umt's  23,600  acres,  18.800  would  be  in 
land  situated  adjacent  to  the  river.  The  re- 
maming  acreage  would  be  water  areas  in  the 
rtver  and  its  major  bays. 

-me  oateway  Unit  would  serve  principally 
to  preserve  the  scenic  <=*«'-»"=ter°*  the  river 
and  Its  adjoining  lands.  In  ««»^1"°^.^  "" 
talnlng  the  charm  of  Its  towns.  Another  pur- 
^  would  be  to  provide  controlled  pubUc 
SsTand  access  at  suitable  potoU  along  the 

** Tinajor  portion  of  the  unit  (17.600  acr«) 
would  be  ^tected  within  a  *  conservation 
Mne  "  Lands  in  this  zone  would  "«»»»»  m 
private  ownership,  with  the  re<l^^^  that 
ionlnir   ordinances   meeting   standards   pre- 
wr^  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be 
jSmto  effect,  such  a  zone  U  a^T  ^^ 
effect  at  the  Cape  Cod  and  Fire  laland  Na- 
tkSl  8eiX)res^d  a  number  of  other  areas 
I^St^  by  tbe  National  Park  Service^ 
^STarrangement   has    proved   an   effective 
^tht^^allowmg  contmued   commercial 
Sid  iSdential  use  of  an  area  while  perpetu- 
«lng^  scenic  and  historic  chiinw^ter  The 
Pedwal  regulations  would  be  designed  to  es- 
S^l^^SSmum  stiuidards  which  local  zon- 
ing ordinances  must  meet.  .4..„H«««« 
The  rcKUlaUons  would  esUblUh  standards 
ror   iSiKum   setback   dUUnce.   for   r^- 
dencS^ind  prohibit  acttvltlee  such  as  cut^ 
?SfTiii^.  burning  undergrowth.  r«Jo;^ 
sou  or  other  landflU.  and  dumpmg  or  storing 
^ii«  tt*t  would  detract  from  the  natural 
ofSSutton-Trtverway  scene.  The  8ec«^^. 
standards    would    also    cover    development 
density  and  dealgn  criteria.  _«„..--«/4 
Stost  of   the  towns  wlthto  tb«  P"?P«Si 
boundaries    of    the    Gateway    umt    already 


DOBsess  the  legal  and  matttuUonal  means  to 
SSSTJrop^rtjTsome  already  have  effective 
zoning  regtaations  in  force. 

A  llml^  amount  of  acreage  would  be  ac- 
q^ed  within  tbe  Gateway  Unit  to  provide 
public    access    to    the    river     camPKro^.*"' 
picnic    areas,    and    other    related    facilities^ 
?iese  improvements  would  be  lo<«tf   ^o 
blend  with  the  scenic  character  of  the  sur- 
rou^lS    landscape.    This    UmlUKl    acreage 
wo^d  cSnslst  of  a  number  of  scattered  areas 
Tronung   on    tbe    river,    as   well   as   severe 
IsUndTas  shown  on  Map  4.  The  areas  total 
^ute.TOO  acres,  of  which   1.900  acres  are 
J^ently  owned  by  the  State.  The  balance 
of  4.100  acres  U  In  private  ownershlp^The 
llind;  would  be  developed  and  operated  by 
the  National  Park  Service. 

Tbe  state  U  encouraged  to  transfer  lar^  It 
owns   within  the   boundary    to   the   Federal 
Oovernment.  Except  where  areas  ^^  ^ 
^ed  immediately  for  public  Pn^pose*  life 
tenancy  or  leaseback  agreements  could  be 
I^t««l  into  with  individual  landowners. 
'"^Tbiu  of^Inds  proposed  for  acquisition 
are  mideveloped,  although  a  lew  scattered 
residences  exist  on  some  of  the  acreage_  Com- 
blned  with  existing  State  ownership.  Federal 
^Ssltion  of  870  acres  of  tidal  m»".l^land 
?roSd  place  most  of  the  Oateway  Unit's  sig- 
lUflcant  wetlands  in  public  ownership. 

The  estuary  in  which  the  Oateway  Unit  Is 
loSSd  IS  Mrigpd  alternately  with  low^mg 
mariSs  and  vrith  lands  sloping  to  the  water 
iSTsteeper  slopes  are  heavily  forest**  ancl 
not  yet  subjected  to  intensive  development^ 
TOe  more  gentle  slopes  and  flat  lands  axe  the 
^^Vulh  picturesque  old  commumtles  as 
East  Haddam:  Cheater,  Deep  River,  and  Eteex. 
X^umSer  of  Islands  m  this  area  ln<f  ""P*  the 
placid  flow  of  the  rtver.  The  largest  U  Selden 
Siand  (530  acres) .  most  of  which  1»  owned  by 
the  State   The  islands  present  variable  pro- 
mt^^m.  treele«.  and  -ai^hyoUxeTs  rising 
to  modest  elevations,  crowned  with  trees  and 
ahrubs.  Away  from  the  river  the  l«ind  rises 
KraduaUy  in  moet  places  to  assume  the  hlUy 
Swacter  of  the  New  England  "P>ands,  at- 
taining maximum  elevations  of  over  5(K)  feet. 
The  higher  elevations  are  heavily  for«it^ 
while  in  the  intervening  valleys  there  are 
many  s^l  farming  centers.  Along  several 
sections  of  the  river,  the  land  drops  abruptly 
to  form  steep  cliffs. 

The  estuarine  area  in  and  surroundUig  the 
proposed  Gateway  Unit  has  been  subject^  ^ 
Li^mcommonly    low    rate    of    development 
since  the  initial  setUement  in  the  n^d-l«OOB. 
communities  are  small  and  widely  separated. 
The  economy  of  the  region  Is  based  upon  a^- 
culture.  forestry.  mlnUig,  flshlng,  Mid  «•- 
side  recreation.  However,  the  area  Is  begln- 
^   to^    more   economic   diverslflcation 
S  the  growth  of  manufacturing  and  serv- 
JSsmdusmes  and  utility  companies  WltWn 
recent  years,  the  extension  of  earlier  eco- 
^c  endeavors  and  the  creation  «'  new  en- 
tt,^ses  has  meant  the  relentless  acquUltion 
o*  land  and  water  resonrces  by  Prlvate  enter- 
nrisea  Development  has  often  run  counter  to 
?S^bSr    Prtnclple.     of     comprehensive 

^^^S*of  the  Oateway  Unit  the  once  spec- 
t«;,,iar  view  of  the  Connecticut  River  straits 
Sy  [s  mar«d  by  an  open-pit  feldspar  mine 
S  a  coal-bunung  power  generating  pUnt. 
Just  below  the  stnilts.  In  another  once  beau- 
mni^a     a    large    manufacturing    plant 
S«wl^ver  a  hSe,  its  straight-ime  arcbl- 
Srture  Btandmg  In  stark  conti*st  to  the  plc- 
^^ue^^SS»»de.  In  East  Haddam  choice 
rw«  f rontoge  h«  been  defaced  by  the  con- 
st^ction    of    a    nuclear    power    generating 
S^t^lle  such  activities  are Jegmmat* 
uJe.  of  the  land,  their  location  has  had  an 
fortunate  effect  on  the  rlverscape.  Hope- 
S  future  development  wlU  take  »nto  «on- 
slderkuon.  and  strive  to  preserve,  the  esthetic 
beauty  of  the  vaUey.  ^^^ 

^The  towns  along  the  estuary  south  from 
Mlddletown.  although  smaU  at  present,  are 


exoandtng  with  residential  development.  Oc- 
^onaS^  this  development  U  in  the  form  of 
Srge  estates  or  severiil-acre  lo*" •  ^^Ich  are 
1^  damaging  to  the  river  scene  than  more 
intensive  developmente.  .„»«.rii  to 

At  the  mouth  of  tbe  river  there  appears  to 
be  no  end  to  the  land  subdivision  taking 
Sa(^  iTfecent  years  the  shores  of  Ix>ng  Is- 
fa^Sound  on  both  sides  of  the  river  have 
^n  ^vered  with  summer  cottag«  to  the 
point  where  little  open  ^P^r^^i^^^l 
^ments  crowd  to  the  water's  edge  and  the 
once  beautiful  open  shorescape  If /  thU^  of 
the  past.  Now  only  a  narrow  spit  of  sand— 
Oi^w"d  Pomt-lutting  into  the  mouth  of 
STconnectlcut  at  Old  Lyme,  rematos  un- 

^''Se'S.er  river,  connecting  with  Long  U- 
land   sound   and   the   Atlantic   O^e-^n    °ow 
thrives    as    a    recreational    boating    center. 
Powlr  boatt.  sailboats,  and  watersklers  skim 
ovw  Its  waters,  while  Its  shores  provide  safe 
harbor  for  small  and  larg^  craft.  Most  avMl- 
able   sites   in   the   towns   of   Essex   and   Old 
lavbroo^  on  Uie  extreme  lower  estuary  are 
alrea^  occupied  by  marinas.  The  develop- 
ment is  creeping  steadily  up  river  along  the 
Xjres  of  Deep  River.  Haddam,  and  Lyme. 
I^en  some^  the  river  Islands  have  faUen 
^:/tL»Tthls  encroacbment^Chaxmel  ^- 
ing   U  opening   up   more   and   more   of   toe 
Shoreline  for  the  development  of  pleasure 

"S  S*S.e8  this  development  Is  Uklng 
nl^  o^the^al  wetiands.  a  vital  resource 
se^^ue^  threatened  by  continuing  encroach- 
St  and  land  flUlng.  If  this  development 
Snues,  the  banks  of  the  river  couldbe- 
^me  a  series  of  marinas  along  the  broad^ 
water  reach  of  the  rtver  aU  tbe  way  to 
Slddletown.  resulting  m  the  loes  of  the 
natural  rtver  environment.  ,„_„rces  of 

Public  efforts  to  preserve  the  rwources  oi 
the  lower  Connecticut  or  to  control  theU 
development  have  been  limited  in  eff^tlve- 
ness.  However,  eight  State  parks  ^  th«  "*» 
possess  river  frontage,  the  only  signlflcant 
^^1^  ownership   lor   the  entire   length  of 
S^BCoi^ectlcut  River.  Tbese  areas  pn.vld^ 
for  the  protection  of  scenic  values  m  seycr^ 
l^llzed  areas.  Although  opento  the  v^ 
most  are  vlrtuaUy  undeveloped  for  recrea- 
^^  ourooses    Only  one.  Haddam  Meadows, 
nrovld^^ss  for^  boatere.   OlUette   Castle 
Stote  Park  has  a  developed  scenic  overlook. 
??e  nark  was  donated  by  the  famous  char- 
2Sr^ac?onrilllam  Gillette,  and  U  one^ 
thrmost  popular  faclUties  on  tbe  river.  This 
Tdr^^fy  to  the  ^«fa  it  provides  and 
nartlv  to  the  interest  m  OUlette.  _,„„, 

P'SI  Smalnlng  park,  have  either  n«j  nal 
outdoor  recreation  development  or  none  at 
aU    ^d-aeymour  State  Parks   (950  a^es) 
«-e  the  larwst  on   the  river.  They   provide 
fS^l^  faSmles  for  Picnicking    hUclng    and 
c^S^g.  selden  Neck  and  Haddam  Island 
State    Parks    remain    undeveloped.    Selden 
N^k     a    large    hUly    Island    fringed    with 
^he^.  poeL««  unique  potential  for  de- 
^^ment^T^t-camplng  complex.  -The 
StoU  Division  of  Forests  and  Parks,  wmie 
re^nSng  this  potential  in  Its  long-rang. 
pl^!^aslcheduled  no  developments  lor  tixe 

°*Anot'k«'*po6»lble    recreation    opportunity 

tS'o!  ??^;Tok«^N^'"^W 

Kord  RaUroad.  The  State  legislature  has 
provided  for  Its  acquisition.  T^e  rtght-of-^y 
might  be  converted  lor  use  by  ^kere.  cyw 
Ute  and  equestrians.  The  section  of  the  rail 
^me   tSat^runs   through   t^  Oateway^nU 
parallels  the  river  over  much  of  tbe jUstano. 
^^Dlte  developmental  changes  which  have 
o^S^along  the  estuary,  an  excellent  op- 
^^v»mv  e^s  to  plan  for  future  recreation 
Sd  o^n'  sS^  ^e^  there.  By  comp^n 
these  iMids  are  among  the  least  developed  in 
Se  ItoS  of  Connecticut  and  have  long  been 
^SyS^  for  their  Pn^e  publlc^=reatlo^ 
a^open-spaoe  potential.  The  lands  are  lo- 
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rated  only  a  half-houi  drive  from  the  city  of 
HATtford  and  two  ho  irs  from  Boston  and 
New  York  City. 

Complementary  Act  on :  A  Gateway  Unit 
by  Itself  would  fall  ihort  of  optimum  re- 
source utilization  unl(  «s  step^  are  taken  to 
conserve  adjacent  la  nds.  Therefore,  four 
major  recommendatloi  is  are  made  for  State 
and  local  actions  afre<  ting  these  lands. 

Cockaponset  State  I'orest:  The  first  calls 
for  the  State  of  Oonntctlcut  to  enlarge  and 
round  out  that  portloi  of  the  Cockaponset 
State  Forest  that  lies  immediately  west  of 
the  Gateway  Unit.  Th«  State  Forest  holdings 
presently  include  miny  scattered  parcels 
throughout  the  area  ;hat  extend  generally 
west  from  the  Gatewa  r  Unit.  The  most  sig- 
nificant grouping  of  Cockaponset  Forest 
lands  consists  of  8,20  D  acres  In  IS  closely 
grouped  tracts  adjacen ;  to  the  Gateway  Unit. 

Tbeee  hoUtlngs  are  1  lUy  and  foreeted  witb 
certain  locations  on  ^e  eastern  perimeter 
affording  excellent  vie  rs  of  the  river.  A  num- 
ber of  streams  have  b<  en  Impounded  to  form 
13  small  reserrolra  w  th  a  total  water  area 
of  220  acres.  Three  oi  the  reservoirs  are  lo- 
cated wholly  or  partially  on  State  Forest 
lands.  The  general  Co  skaponset  area  has  ex- 
cellent i^j^ntlal  for  he  eetabllshment  and 
developn^Qiit  of  a  ma  |or  recreation  unit  to 
fvmctlon  In  harmony  i  rlth  the  Federal  efforts 
In  the  adjacent  Oaten  ay  Unit. 

The  State  ot  Conn*  ittcut  Is  encouraged  to 
expand  and  consoUdi  te  the  existing  8.200- 
acre  holdings  near  the  proposed  Gateway 
Unit  through  the  at  qulsltlon  of  an  addi- 
tional 10,100  acres  ai  d  to  provide  for  gen- 
eral recreation  In  th  s  enlarged  18,300-acre 
component  of  the  Oa  kaponset  State  Forest. 

Recreational  demai  d  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river  Is  expected  to  increase  sharply  In 
the  future  with  the  ompletlon  of  Connec- 
ticut Route  9,  a  fotr-lane,  limited  access 
highway.  This  road,  a  major  artery  that  will 
connect  1-91  with  the  CoonecUcut  Turnpike, 
Tvma  through  the  Sta  «  Forest,  and  provides 
rapid  access  from  Hai  tford.  This  ease  ot  ac- 
cess promises  to  make  the  Cockapooeet  State 
Forest  area  a  populai  recreation  destlnatloii 
for  the  many  nearbj  urban  dwellers.  With 
proper  consolidation  ;  ind  development  of  Its 
holdings,  an  annual  ^  Isltatlon  of  three  mil- 
lion users  could  be  ecpected. 

Becaiue  water  is  a  prime  motivation  for 
recreation  activities,  i ,  vital  constderaUon  U 
the  construction  of  reservoirs.  Pattaconk, 
Turkey  Hill,  and  Dee>  BoUow,  three  of  the 
area's  13  existing  Impi  lundments,  lend  them- 
selves to  enlargement.  Five  additional  sites 
have  been  Identified  by  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  as  havln  (  water  storage  poten- 
tial. Enlargement  of  the  existing  reservoirs 
and  the  creation  of  i  ew  ones  would  expand 
the  present  water  bas«  by  approximately  1.400 
surface  acres  and  proi^lde  additional  recrea- 
tion facilities  for  cai  aping  and  picnicking. 

The  combination  o:  a  largely  water-based 
and  federaliy-operate  1  Gateway  Unit  and  a 
land-based  and  State -operated  Cockaponset 
State  Forest  would  not  only  protect  the 
scenic  character  of  th<  i  lower  river  but  would 
also  provide  a  large  amount  of  excellent 
recreation  opportunlt; '. 

Land  Use  Controlt:  The  second  recom- 
mendation Is  for  the  <  application  of  land  use 
controls  In  the  surrcundlng  towns  on  the 
lands  which  are  not  li  eluded  In  the  Gateway 
Unit  and  Cockaponset  Sute  Forest. 

The  state  and  loca  govermnents  are  en- 
couraged to  seek  Ian  1  use  oontrols  on  the 
lands  In  the  towns  of  '.  laddam.  East  nmtiita^ 
Chester,  Deep  River,  I  ssex,  Lyme,  Old  Lyme, 
and  Old  Saybrook  no  >  Included  In  the  pro- 
posed Gateway  Unit  i  nd  Cockaponset  State 
Forest.  Adequate  pro  eotlon  might  beet  be 
achieved  through  the  application  of  ■'»«<"g 
resulaUons,  tax  Incent  Ives,  and  State  or  local 
acquisition  of  scenic  easements.  Desirable 
and  compatible  land  iises  within  this  area 
should  be  encouraged .  Several  of  the  towns 
have  already  Institute  1  planning  f^xul  sonlnc. 


"Oreen  Triangle":  The  third  recommenda- 
tion Is  for  the  reservation  of  lands  within 
the  heavily  forested  186-8quare  mile  "Oreen 
Triangle"  west  of  the  Gateway  Unit  and 
Cockaponset  State  Forest  for  possible  even- 
tual public  recreation  purposes.  The  points 
of  the  triangle  are  Old  Saybrook,  Mlddletown. 
and  West  Haven.  The  water  utility  companies 
which  control  much  of  this  area  are  urged 
to  grant  first  refusal  rights  to  the  State  of 
Connecticut. 

ii<ver«cape.-  The  fourth'  recommendation  Is 
for  the  protection  of  scenic  values  along  14 
miles  of  the  Connecticut  River  upstream 
from  the  Gateway  Unit  as  far  as  Mlddletown. 
The  State  la  encouraged  to  acquire  lands  to 
expand  Its  already  significant  ownership 
there,  with  priority  given  to  the  land  between 
the  tlver  and  the  New  York,  Ne>w  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad  right-of-way.  The  towns 
of  Mlddletown,  Portland,  and  East  Hamptoa 
are  encouraged  to  curtaU  adverse  land  use 
practices  which  are  encroaching  on  the  river. 

Industry  Is  urged  to  grant  scenic  ease- 
ments In  keeping  with  United  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration's precedent-setting  gesture  of  pro- 
viding a  60-foot  wide  easement  along  the 
river  fronting  Its  property.  Easements  on  land 
along  the  Yankee  Atomic  Energy  Plant  and 
on  lands  bordering  picturesque  Salmon  River 
Cove  In  the  town  of  Haddam  would  be  par- 
ticularly desirable. 

These  actions,  plus  the  establishment  of 
the  Gateway  Unit,  will  result  In  an  Integrated 
complex  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  efforts 
that  will  conserve  the  entire  estuarlne  area 
of  the  river. 

Mount  Holyoke  unit,  Massachusetts 

This  unit  would  encompass  some  12,000 
acres,  a  major  portion  of  the  scenic  Mt. 
Holyoke  Range  that  abuts  the  east  side  of 
the  Connecticut  River  as  it  flows  near  North- 
ampton. The  Federal  unit  would  front  on 
the  river  for  4^  miles,  and  would  extend 
east  from  the  river  approximately  9  miles. 
The  boimdary  would  also  enclose  the  river 
Islands  In  that  stretch  as  well  as  a  strip  200 
feet  wide  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  (see 
Map  6).  The  Federal  Government  would 
acquire  up  to  the  entire  12,000  acres  in  fee 
simple  or  through  other  protective  devices. 

The  Mt.  Holyoke  Unit  would  provide  a 
variety  of  high  quality  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities  while  preserving  the  rugged 
character  of  the  mountain  range.  It  would 
be  developed  by  the  National  Park  Service  to 
afford  year-roimd  outdoor  activities.  Because 
of  the  existing  highway  network,  its  land 
would  be  accessible  to  nearby  colleges  and 
universities,  as  well  as  to  more  distant  urban 
centers.  The  potential  for  recreation  at  Mt. 
Holyoke  Includes  camping,  hiking,  climbing, 
nature  study,  sightseeing,  upland  game  hunt- 
ing, picnicking,  and  winter  sports.  Opportu- 
nities exist  to  construct  small  recreation 
reservoirs. 

Across  the  river  to  the  southwest  rise  the 
peaks  of  the  Mt.  Tom  Range.  EUevatlons  for 
both  ranges  exceed  1,000  feet,  and  spectacu- 
lar views  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  are  the 
hiker's  reward.  Silhouetted  against  the  sky, 
they  form  a  striking  backdrop  to  the  valley. 
The  Mt.  Holyoke  Range  rises  abruptly  from 
an  almost  level  plain.  Eastward  from  the 
river,  the  rocky-backboned  ridge  gradually 
falls  away.  It  is  covered  with  a  mixed  hard- 
wood and  conifer  forest,  and  few  farms  and 
orchards. 

Mt.  Holyoke  has  been  a  favorite  attrac- 
tion for  many  years.  Such  noted  personali- 
ties as  Samuel  Clemens  (Mark  Twain)  and 
Jenny  Und,  the  "Swedish  Nightingale,"  rode 
the  cable  car  to  Summit  House  atop  the 
mountain,  attracted  by  the  warm  hospitality 
of  this  famous  boetelry  and  the  promise  of 
a  panoramic  view.  A  winding  road  in  place  of 
the  former  cable  car  now  leads  motorists  to 
Summit  House,  located  In  the  375-acre 
Joseph  Allen  Skinner  State  Park.  Deer  and 
upland  gante  hunters  also  flock  to  this  moun- 
tain range. 


The  mountain  range  has  been  subjected  to 
logging  operations  which  still  continue  on  a 
limited  scale.  Deelgnated  watersheds  in  this 
area  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  nearby 
communities.  Various  roads  probe  the  area 
and  several  cross  the  range  at  depressions 
in  the  ridge.  The  major  threat  to  an  other- 
wise largely  unspoiled  area  is  the  urban 
sprawl  manifested  in  an  increasing  number 
of  residences  being  built  along  the  periph- 
eral and  transverse  roads.  Another  major 
Intrusion  is  a  rock  quarry  situated  in  the 
center  of  the  area. 

Of  the  approximately  12.000  acres  located 
within  the  proposed  Mt.  Holyoke  Unit,  some 
86  percent  are  in  private  ownership.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  acreage,  except  for  500  acres  in 
the  Joseph  Allen  Skinner  Park  and  other 
State  holdings,  and  an  Air  Force  radar  instal- 
lation. Is  owned  by  various  towns  and  com- 
munity watershed  associations. 

The  region  surrounding  the  proposed  unit 
Is  a  mixture  of  farm  lands  and  wood  Iota. 
Nearby  major  colleges  include  Amherst,  Mt. 
Holyoke.  Smith,  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  soon-to-be-bull t  Hampshire  Col- 
lege. Five  nUlee  east  of  the  unit  Is  Quabbln 
Reservoir,  Boston's  primary  water  source.  The 
flow  of  the  Connecticut  River  is  placid  from 
Calvin  Coolldge  Bridge  to  Holyoke  Dam,  with 
sweeping  meanders  etched  in  a  broad  flood 
plain.  Immediately  north  of  Mt.  Tom  lies  the 
Great  Oxbow,  flanked  by  the  Northampton- 
Easthampton  flood  plain.  At  the  Mt.  Holyoke- 
Mt.  Tom  water  gap,  the  river  narrows. 

Population  pressures  exerted  by  the  cities 
of  Springfield,  Holjroke,  and  Chloopee  (500,- 
000  combined  population)  threaten  to  en- 
gulf scenic  vistas  along  the  river  and  Mt. 
Holyoke  Range.  These  same  pressures  and 
those  from  Boston,  which  is  only  two  hours 
away  by  auto,  are  also  generating  an  Increas- 
ing amount  of  demand  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. 

To  accommodate  the  expected  heavy  visita- 
tion and  enable  visitors  to  enjoy  the  full 
range  of  activities  possible  In  the  Mt.  Holy- 
oke Unit,  a  major  portion  of  lands  within 
the  boundaries  wotild  have  to  be  acquired, 
improved,  and  made  available  for  public  use. 
Some  lands,  however,  would  be  excepted. 
Joseph  Allen  Skinner  State  Park  would  con- 
stitute a  requested  donation  from  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  Federal  Government.  If 
the  Commonwealth  preferred  to  retain  own- 
ership, the  park  should  continue  to  be  ad- 
ministered as  It  is  at  present.  The  Air  Force 
radar  installation  would  continue  in  opera- 
tion until  no  longer  needed. 

The  proposed  boundary  of  the  Mt.  Holyoke 
Unit  is  drawn  to  exclude  the  Hampwhlre  Col- 
lege campus,  as  well  as  most  of  the  private 
residences,  farms,  and  associated  lands  lin- 
ing the  unit's  peripheral  roads. 

Where  unnecessary  to  acqiUre  a  tract  for 
public  access  and  use  but  desirable  to  main- 
tain its  scenic  character,  a  scenic  easement 
might  be  acquired.  Purchase  and  leaseback 
might  also  be  used  to  achieve  the  same  ob- 
jective. Agricultural  lands  under  active 
farming  operations  might  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue as  a  conforming  land  use,  thereby  pre- 
serving the  pastoral  setting  of  the  area. 

Except  where  the  lands  would  be  needed 
Inunedlately  for  public  purposes,  residents 
could  elect  to  have  life  tenancy. 

Complementary  Action 
Mt.  Tom-Northampton  State  Park:  A  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  recreation  potential  of 
the  Sprlngfleld-Holyoke  region  Is  foimd  in 
the  Mt.  Tom-Northampton  area  adjacent  to 
the  propoeed  Mt.  Holyoke  Unit.  Therefore, 
this  report  recommends  the  establishment 
of  a  major  Mt.  Tont-Northampton  State 
Park.  This  area  would  consist  of  the  present 
1,800-acre  Mt.  Tom  State  Reservation,  the 
Great  Oxbow  Immediately  north  of  the  Res- 
ervation, and  the  flood  plain  surrounding  the 
Oxbow   in   the  towns   of   Easthampton   and 
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Northampton.  Enclosed  would  be  a  total  of 
about  4.800  acres  (see  Map  6) . 

Existing  recreation  areas  within  the  pro- 
posed boundaries,  in  addition  to  the  Mt.  Tom 
ReaervaUon,  Include  Acadia  WildUfe  Sanc- 
tuary, Northampton  Fairgrounds,  a  private 
rod  and  gun  club,  and  several  private  ma- 
rina*. Adjacent  to  the  south  boundary  Is  the 
privately  owned  Mt.  Tom  ski  area. 

Recreation  activities  on  Mt.  Tom  Reserva- 
tion presently  are  limited  to  slght-seemg, 
picnicking,  hiking,  and  rudlmenUry  camp- 
ing. There  Is  a  significant  amount  of  boat- 
ing on  the"  river.  The  Oxbow  has  some  of  the 
finest  fishing  along  the  ConnecUcut  River. 
The  flood  plains  are  mainly  in  agricultural 
use  with  the  exception  of  the  Northhamp- 
ton Fairgrounds,  a  private  airport,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Audubon  Society's  300-acre 
Acadia  Wildlife  Sanctuary. 

Development  and  operation  by  the  Com- 
monwealth should  be  coordinated  closely 
with  development  and  operation  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  of  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Unit. 
The  two  areas  would  share  a  common  bound- 
ary, with  the  types  of  activities  provided 
complementing  rather  than  dupUcatlng  each 

other. 

Activities  and  facilities  would  be  expanded 
for  wider  variety  and  more  intensive  use. 
On  Mt.  Tom,  the  State's  role  should  support 
the  adjacent  skiing  activity  through  the  de- 
velopment of  snowmobile  trails,  ice-skating 
rinks,  tobogannlng,  and  winter  camping  as 
recommended  by  the  Massachusets  State 
Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan. 

Since  water  recreation  Is  of  great  Import- 
ance, major  attention  should  be  given  to 
swimming,  fishing,  boating,  and  comple- 
mentary facilities  for  picnicking,  hiking,  and 
play  areas.  The  Oxbow  includes  some  200 
acres  of  water  surface.  Its  potential  for  rec- 
reation suggests  It",  use  as  a  marina  for 
pleasure  craft,  with  certain  portions  being 
zoned  exclusively  for  fishing.  Since  the  Ox- 
bow usually  freezes  in  the  winter,  it  could 
become  a  major  natural  ice-skating  area. 

The  flood  plain,  which  includes  some  2,800 
acres  In  private  ownership,  exhibits  recrea- 
tion potential  for  a  great  range  of  intensive 
uses  Including  field  games,  camping,  swim- 
ming, boating,  and  picnicking.  It  should  also 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  various 
needs  developing  from  the  concentration  of 
cultural  forces  represented  in  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  area. 

Massachusetts  recommends  full  develop- 
ment of  the  Connecticut  River's  water  re- 
sources to  provide  needed  recreation  oppor- 
portunlty  for  the  metropolitan  areas  of 
'Springfield,  Chlcopee,  Holyoke,  and 
Northhampton.  Such  development  will  offer 
a  variety  of  year-round  recreation  experi- 
ences, protect  a  highly  scenic  area,  and  save 
the  flood  plain  from  encroachment. 

Coos  Scenic  River  unit,  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire 
The  upper  Connecticut  River  is  famous 
for  Its  near-wilderness  setting,  excellent 
trout  flahlng,  and  exciting  canoeing.  In  light 
of  this,  the  82  miles  of  the  river,  from 
Murphy  Dam  on  Lake  Francis,  downstream 
to  the  head  of  Moore  Reservoir,  Is  recom- 
mended for  "scenic  river"  designation  as  the 
third  unit  of  the  proposed  Connecticut  River 
National  Recreation  Area. 

The  Green  Mountains  to  the  west  and 
White  Mountains  to  the  east,  create  an 
almost  alpine  backdrop  to  the  valley.  The 
river's  meanders  and  oxbows,  formed  by  the 
changing  course  of  the  river,  are  some  of  the 
finest  examples  found  anywhere  in  the 
northeastern  United  States. 

Although  the  upper  Connecticut  Is  well 
known  to  local  trout  fisherman,  fishing  pres- 
sure in  the  area  Is  surprisingly  modest  In 
view  of  the  High  quality  flahlng  that  the 
area  aflordB.  The  northernmost  88  miles  of 
the  river  and  Indian  Stream  and  Lyman 
Brook  tributaries  in  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
Nulhegan  River  and  Paul  Stream  tributaries 
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In  Vermont  are  eagerly  soiight  by  anglers 
in  search  of  the  popular  New  England 
"square  tall"  or  brook  trout,  as  well  as  the 
brown  and  rainbow.  Below  Groveton,  where 
the  polluted  Upper  Ammonoosuc  enters, 
trout  no  longer  survive. 

Forty-one  miles  of  the  reach  is  in  a  free- 
flowing  condition.  Three  low  level  dams 
(Canaan.  Northumberland,  and  Oilman)  in- 
terrupt the  remaining  mileage.  River  travel- 
ers, however,  are  hardly  aware  of  the  reser- 
voirs behind  these  dams  as  the  water  seldom 
spreads  beyond  the  natural  channel. 
Throughout  this  stretch  the  traveler  is  con- 
stantly aware  of  the  mountainous  back- 
ground. Where  there  are  towns,  they  strike 
a  sharp  note  of  contrast  to  their  setting, 
appearing  as  tiny  outposts  in  a  formidable 
landscape.  Typical  of  these  are  the  commxinl- 
tles  of  Colebrook,  KM.,  and  Canaan,  Vt.  At 
all  seasons  of  the  year  these  towns  and  their 
settings  are  attractive,  but  In  the  fall  foliage 
season  the  spectacular  qualities  of  the  land 
surface  match  the  grandeur  of  the  moun- 
tains. Where  the  evergreens  form  a  back- 
ground to  hardwood  trees  cloaked  in  fall's 
multi-colored  garments,  the  viewer  cannot 
help  but  marvel  at  the  beauty. 

Agriculture  is  predominant  on  the  valley's 
flood  plain.  The  foc\is  of  the  dairy  Industry 
for  most  of  New  Hampshire  and  for  north- 
eastern Vermont  is  In  this  vaUey.  Produce 
crops  are  becoming  Increasingly  Important. 
Herds  of  cattle  browsing  in  meadows  along 
the  river  remind  the  traveler  that  this  land 
is  partially  bent  to  man's  will.  At  Lancaster, 
N.H..  and  at  Limenburg,  Vt.,  covered  bridges 
transport  the  viewer  back  to  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Railroads — the  Canadian  National 
(Grand  Trunk)  and  the  Maine  Central — are 
firmly  established  and  seem  to  have  an  In- 
evitability about  them;  they  follow  the  river 
from  Lancaster,  VS.,  to  Beecher  Palls,  Vt. 
In  several  Instances,  their  tracks  prevent 
access  to  the  river's  edge,  unwittingly  help- 
ing to  preserve  the  scenic  values  along  the 
river. 

The  boundary  of  the  Coos  Scenic  River 
Unit  ifi  designed  to  protect  the  scenic  quali- 
ties of  the  river  and  Ite  adjoining  lands  and 
to  provide  public  access  with  a  minimal  ef- 
fect on  the  established  patterns  of  private 
ownership  In  the  area.  Its  lines  encompass 
21,200  acres  and  have  been  drawn  In  sufficient 
depth  to  safeguard  not  only  the  natural  char- 
acter of  the  lands  bordering  the  river,  but 
also  the  vulnerable  flood  plain  and  the 
various  ridges  and  escarpments  facing  the 
river. 

Conservation  of  the  Coos  Scenic  River 
Unit  would  be  accomplished  mainly  through 
scenic  and  access  easements.  Scenic  ease- 
ments could  protect  a  major  portion  of  the 
rlverway  (approximately  20,200  acres).  They 
would  keep  valuable  agricultural  land  on 
the  local  tax  rolls  and  permit  the  continued 
use  of  the  land  In  ways  that  are  compatible 
with  the  scenic  rlverscape.  At  the  same 
time,  certain  nonconforming  industrial  and 
commercial  uses  would  be  discouraged.  Less 
restrictive  scenic  easements  would  be  util- 
ized for  the  protection  of  the  rldgee  and 
escarpments. 

Where  an  area  is  needed  for  permanent 
public  access  and  use,  such  as  boat  launch- 
ing and  camping  sites,  full  title  would  be 
acquired  by  the  Federal  Government.  A  max- 
imum of  1,000  acres,  located  In  scattered 
tracts  along  the  river,  should  be  sufficient 
for  these  purposes.  Boat  lavmchlng  points 
would  be  provided  where  public  roads  lead 
down  to  or  cross  the  river,  whUe  camping 
areas  might  be  located  several  miles  apart. 
Access  easements  along  the  river's  edge 
would  have  to  be  acquired  to  allow  fisher- 
men and  other  users  to  trail  along  the  bank. 
There  appears  to  be  no  need  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  acquire  the  riverfront 
land  presently  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
New  England  Power  Company  as  long  as 
these  lands  continue  to  l>e  undeveloped. 


If  the  New  England  Power  Company 
should  decide  to  dispose  of  any  of  these 
lands,  the  Federal  Government  should  have 
first  option  for  either  fee  acquUitlon  or  for 
the  acquisition  of  scenic  easemenu.  There 
would  be  no  need  to  acquire  lands  owned  by 
the  towns  within  the  area. 


Complementary  Action 
Connecticut  Lakes  State  Park:  The  State 
of  New  Hampshire  now  owns  some  7,000 
acres  of  land  around  the  Connecticut  Lakes. 
This  report  urges  the  State  to  acquire  an 
additional  47,000  acres  In  this  area  to  create 
a  54,000-acre  Connecticut  Lakes  State  Park 
that  would  connect  with  the  upstream  term- 
inus of  the  proposed  Coos  Scenic  River  Unit. 
Some  14,000  acres  might  be  purchased  In  fee, 
while  the  remaining  33,000  acres  might  be 
protected  through  the  acquisition  of  scenic 
easements. 

This  "north  country"  proposal  encompasses 
a  high  mountain  basin  that  contains  large 
forested  tracts  laced  with  small  streams,  re- 
mote lakes,  and  ponds.  As  the  Statewide 
Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan 
notes:  .  .  .  the  Connecticut  Lakes  area  in 
northern  New  Hampshire  .  .  .  should  be 
considered  for  potential  acqulslUon  as  a 
primitive  area.  If  comprehensive  analysis  of 
the  Connecticut  Lakes  area  JusUfles  pubUc 
ownership,  it  should  be  acqxUred  and  pre- 
ser\-ed,  regardless  of  its  size. 

The  area  is  situated  In  northernmost  New 
Hanxpshlre  In  the  towns  of  Pittsburg  and 
ClarksvlUe  and  contains  four  major  bodies  of 
water:  Third  Connecticut  Lake  owned  and 
administered  by  the  New  Hampshire  Division 
of  State  Parks;  Second  ConnecUcut  Lake 
controlled  by  the  New  England  Power  Com- 
pany; First  Connecticut  Lake  also  controlled 
by  the  New  England  Power  Company;  and 
Lake  Francis,  an  artificial  impoundment 
owned  and  administered  by  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  Water  Resources  Board. 

Most  of  the  land  is  in  private  ownership, 
the  greatest  portion  being  held  by  the  St. 
Regis  Paper  Company.  Included  within  the 
proposed  State  park  boimdartes  Is  the  1,548- 
acre  George  D.  Roberts  State  Park,  and  acre- 
age owned  by  New  England  Power  Company 
north  of  Lake  Francis  along  the  Connecticut 
River  and  around  the  First  and  Second  Con- 
necticut Lakes. 

The  scenic  quality  and  natural  beauty, 
with  sparkling  lakes  and  streams,  unques- 
tionably make  the  area  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant in  the  Northeast.  Its  present  recrea- 
tion uses  Include  hunting,  flahlng,  boaUng, 
and  camping.  The  emphasis  should  continue 
to  be  on  these  high  quality,  extensive  activi- 
ties; however,  there  might  also  be  scemc 
overlooks,  tent  and  camper  trailer  sites,  swim- 
ming areas,  boat  launching  sites,  and  marked 
trails.  Unique  natural  areas  such  as  the  100- 
acre  black  spruce-tamarack  Moose  Bog, 
Norton  Pool  (126-acre  tract  of  virgin  spruce 
and  fir),  Scott  Bog.  an  area  of  significant 
scenic  qualities  and  East  Inlet  with  excep- 
tionally fine  brook  trout  fishing  should  all  be 
protected. 

Moore-Comerford  Interstate  Park:  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  Coos  Scenic  River  Unit,  the 
States  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  are 
urged  to  undertake  a  joint  program  with  the 
New  England  Power  Company  to  develop  the 
Moore  and  Comerf  ord  Reservoirs  into  a  major 
interstate  park.  This  report  recommends  that 
the  States  and  the  power  company  increase 
the  development  of  company-owned  lands, 
and  that  the  States  acquire  0,400  acres  In  fee 
and  less-than-lee  to  round  out  the  company's 
present  6,000-acre  holdings  Into  a  15,400-acre 
Moore-Comerford  Interstate  Park. 

At  the  two  reservoirs,  the  New  Knglanrt 
Power  Company  baa  constructed  six  picnic 
and  boat  launching  sites  and  a  visitor's 
house,  all  of  which  are  heavily  used.  Botti 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  have  recog- 
nized the  great  undev«»loped  potential  of 
the  area,  and  each  has  noted  recommended 
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In  the  towns  of  Glai  tonbury.  East  Hartford, 
Rocky  Hills,  and  We  liersfleld.  Map  9  delin- 
eates an  approzlmat  b  boundary.  The  State 
should  be  responslb  e  for  maintaining  the 
natural  Integrity  of  the  area  In  perpetuity, 
and  for  providing  t  lose  forma  of  Intensive 
and  extensive  recret  tlon  which  the  munic- 
ipalities cannot  provl  de. 
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Is  protected  by  streao  i  encroachment  lines  es- 
tablished by  the  Stat  s  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission. All  of  the  t  >wns  have  further  pro- 
tected tbe  areas  by  Instituting  flood  plain 
zoning. 

These  forms  of  protection  are  designed  to 
prevent  development  i  and  improvements  on 
the  flood  plain  whlc  i  would  be  susceptible 
to  flood  damage  ani ,  are  not  Intended  for 


To  Insure  the  preservation  of  the  open 
space  of  the  meadows  and  the  conservation 
of  Its  recreation  resources,  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  this  land  be  acquired  by  the 
State.  This  recommendation  Is  further  Justi- 
fied by  the  proximity  of  the  area  to  the  ex- 
panding Hartford  metropolitan  area,  with  a 
population  of  over  500.000  i>ersons.  This  fac- 
tor. In  conjunction  with  a  steady  upward 
trend  In  land  values,  may  Jeopardize  compat- 
ible agricultural  uses  and  Increase  the  pros- 
pects of  adverse  development. 

The  proposal  of  the  Capitol  Region  Plan- 
ning Agency  that  the  area  be  an  Integral 
part  of  the  agency's  proposed  Connecticut 
River  "Greenbelt"  Is  endorsed.  The  nature 
of  this  area  offers  an  opportunity  to  develop 
a  variety  of  rlver-orlented  day-use  and  over- 
night faculties  for  the  adjacent  urban  popu- 
lation as  well  as  for  visitors  traveling  tbe 
Tourwfcy  or  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Con- 
necticut River.  In  addition,  recommended 
programs  offer  an  opportunity  for  wildlife 
management,  watershed  protection,  and  the 
preservation  of  areas  of  scenic  and  scientific 
interest. 

Wethersfleld  and  Keeney  Coves  offer  ideal 
bases  for  boating  development  which  could 
provide  a  significant  adjunct  to  the  proposal 
for  Increased  recreational  navigation  on  the 
river.  The  flood-prone  wetlands  and  the  open 
waters  of  the  meandering  river  are  important 
waterfowl  areas.  These  waterfowl,  with  the 
farm  game  species  of  the  area,  provide  a 
needed  hunting  resource.  The  riverfront 
corridor  of  trees  fronting  upon  the  almost 
level  flood  plain  provides  an  opportunity  for 
trails  and  picnic  sites,  adjacent  to  playfields 
and  golf  courses. 

On  the  periphery  of  the  propoeed  State 
park  are  the  villages  of  Old  Wethersfleld  and 
South  Glastonbury  which  contain  homes  of 
architectural  and  historic  interest,  outstand- 
ing natural  and  sclentiflc  areas  such  as  Cot- 
ton Hollow  Preserve  and  the  new  Dinosaur 
State  Park,  and  the  parks  and  playgrounds 
of  metropolitan  Hartford.  Considerable  po- 
tential exists  for  the  development  of  munici- 
pal recreation  facilities  which,  if  planned 
and  developed  In  coordination  with  the  pro- 
posed State  area,  will  provide  a  full  and 
unique  recreation  and  scenic  experience  for 
the  residents  and  for  the  visitor. 

Windsor  Locks-King's  Island  State  Park: 
It  is  recommended  that  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut accept  donation  of  250  acres  reportedly 
surplus  to  tbe  needs  of  tbe  Connecticut 
Light  and  Power  Company  and  establish  a 
Windsor  Locks-King's  Island  State  Park  at 
EInfleld  Rapids.  Situated  between  the  major 
metropolitan  areas  of  Hartford  and  Spring- 
field, this  area  offers  unlimited  opportunity 
for  creating  an  extensive  recreation  and  con- 
servation complex  along  the  river:  It  would 
Include  the  historic  Windsor  Locks  Canal 
and  adjacent  land,  the  Enfield  Dam  and 
Rapids,  and  the  wooded  120-acre  King's 
Island.  Few  areas  presently  are  developed  for 
recreation  between  Hartford  and  Spring- 
field. Water-oriented  activities  needed  In  this 
area  are  swUnmlng.  boating,  and  fishing  as 
stated  by  the  Capitol  Region  Planning 
Agency.  Since  some  of  the  State's  finest  shad 
fishing  Is  found  In  the  vicinity  of  Enfield 
Dam,  there  Is  a  need  for  more  bo«t  launch- 
ing sites  and  better  access  to  the  river's 
shores. 

The  creation  of  a  State  park  would  ensure 
continued  fishing  and  boating  through  addi- 
tional access  and  boat  launching  sites.  Valu- 
able fiood  plain  could  be  protected  from 
encroachment,  and  King's  Island  could  be 
developed  for  boating,  picnicking,  and  fish- 
ing. This  action  would  afford  an  unusual  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  more  of  the  Connecticut 
River.  Physical  improvement  of  tbe  canal, 
facilitating  movement  of  larger  craft,  and 
operational  improvement  of  locks  and 
bridges,  eliminating  inconveniences  present- 


ly encountered  by  boaters,  would  alleviate 
certain  navigation  problems.  It  would  also 
preserve  the  only  existing  navigational  canal 
left  on  tbe  Connecticut  River.  The  present 
service  road  along  the  canal  could  be  estab- 
Uabed  as  a  historic  and  scenic  pathway  for 
equestrians,  hikers,  or  cyclists. 

Channel  Improvements  between  Hartford 
and  Windsor  Locks  are  reconunended  in  this 
report.  This  would  give  boating  additional 
significant  acreage  as  recommended  in  the 
Connecticut  Statewide  Outdoor  Recreation 
Plan  and  would  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  the 
Increased  boating  activity. 

The  proposed  park  will  complete  the  de- 
sired "greenbelt"  around  the  expanding 
metropolitan  area  as  recommended  In  the 
Capitol  Region  Planning  Agency's  "Open 
Space  Plan."  Like  Glastonbury  Meadows,  thl.s 
area  is  located  In  the  path  of  the  expandlni; 
Hartford  area.  It  offers  needed  recreation  op- 
portunity for  tbe  adjacent  densely  urban- 
ized areas. 

Massachusetts 

Turners  Falls-Northfield  Mountain  State 
Park:  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  private  utility  companies  are  en- 
couraged to  undertake  development  of  all 
recreation  areas  and  facilities  proposed  by 
the  Recreation  Plan  and  Report  for  the 
Northfield  Mountain  pumped  storage  and 
Turners  Falls  hydroelectric  projects  to  be 
developed  Jointly  by  the  Western  Massachu- 
setta,  Connecticut  Light  and  Power,  and 
Hartford  Electric  Light  Companies.  This  pro- 
posal Includes  that  portion  of  the  Connec- 
ticut River  and  environs  from  Cabot  Station 
below  Turners  Falls  Dam  In  Massachusetts, 
approxiamtely  20  miles  north  to  Vernon  Dam 
In  New  Hampshire.  Tbe  report  recommends 
development  of  nine  recreation  areas  to  be 
owned  or  operated  by  the  Commonwealth 
or  local  authorities.  In  addition,  it  recom- 
mends Stata  or  local  riverfront  land  use 
controls,  such  as  flood  plain  zoning,  scenic 
easements,  conservation  easements,  deed  re- 
strictions, and  tbe  like  throughout  the  en- 
tire project  area.  The  recommendations  In- 
volve some  31,000  acres. 

The  development  of  these  and  any  addi- 
tional proposals  should  be  correlated  with 
the  development  of  nearby  facilities  of  the 
States  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  and 
those  proposed  by  the  New  England  Power 
Company. 

With  the  exception  of  the  newly-created 
State-owned  Barton  Cove  boat  access  site, 
there  are  no  Federal,  state,  or  municipal 
recreation  facilities  of  regional  significance 
in  the  project  area. 

The  Ma.Bsachusetts  Statewide  Comprehen- 
sive Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  recognizes  the 
recreation  potential  of  the  Connecticut  River 
and  recommends  full  development  of  Its 
resources.  It  also  recommends  that  "a  begin- 
ning be  made  by  further  developing  the  area 
through  the  provision  of  additional  swlm- 
nUng.  fishing  and  boating  facilities,  as  well 
as  complementary  plcnlclting,  hiking  and 
play  areas." 

The  outdoor  recreation  proposal  of  the 
utility  companies  submitted  as  a  part  of  the 
application  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
for  a  license  to  construct  the  hydroelectric 
project,  and  coordinated  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  of  tbe  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  proposed  tbe  devel- 
opment of  the  following  nine  recreation  areas 
and  facilities: 

Barton  Cove  site  consista  of  700  acres — 300 
land  and  400  water.  This  site.  Just  upstream 
of  tiie  Turners  Falls  Dam.  provides  boat 
docking  facilities,  a  marina,  and  waterslcling. 
Present  hazards  to  boaters  would  be  elimi- 
nated by  raising  the  water  level.  Future  plans 
Include  a  swimming  pool,  a  day-use  center, 
outdoor  court  games,  family  and  group  picnic 
sites,  and  rental  cabins. 

The  propoeed  Farley  Roadside  Rest  Area  on 
Northfield  Mountain  would  protect  a  scenic 
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waterfall   and  contain  a  picnic  area  and  a 
trail  to  tbe  falls. 

The  proposed  Grassy  Hill  State  Park  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River  would 
consist  of  approximately  460  acres  of  land 
and  130  acres  of  water.  It  would  include  a  10- 
acre  island  In  the  Connecticut  River.  Activi- 
ties for  tbU  area  wovUd  be  camping,  picnick- 
ing fishing,  swimming,  and  field  games.  De- 
velopment wotdd  include  a  smaU  martna,  a 
boat  launching  area,  and  a  lodge. 

At  the  16-«cre  Frencb  King  Bridge  Road- 
side Rest  Area,  an  expanded  parking  area, 
an  overlook,  and  a  picnic  area  are  proposed 
near  the  scenic  Frencb  King  Gorge  of  the 
Connecticut  River. 

A  boat  launching  site  and  parking  are«  are 
projected  for  MUlers  Brook.  Adjacent  to  this 
ana  to  a  12-acre  site  proposed  for  boat  camp- 
ing and  picnicking,  and  to  be  known  as  Ten 
Mile  Hill. 

Pauchaug  Brook  on  tbe  east  bank  of  tbe 
river  would  contain  a  boat  Utinchlng  site 
and  a  llsb  and  waterfowl  sublmpoundment. 
Munn's  Feiry  would  comprise  three  acres, 
offering  boating,  cunplng,  and  docking  facili- 
ties on  tbe  west  bank  of  tbe  river. 

Four  MUe  BroOk  would  be  a  60-acre  aite, 
south  of  Munn's  Ferry  recreation  area,  with 
docking  faculties,  picnic  areas,  and  swimming 
on  a  small  man-made  pond. 

The  Northfield  Mountain  Recreation  Area 
with  the  adjacent  State  forest  land  offers  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  a  varied  year-round 
recreation  experience.  A  unique  system  of 
horse  and  snowmobile  tralU  totaling  100 
mUes  U  planned.  Hike  trails  would  extend  for 
20  miles.  Camping  and  picnicking  facilities 
would  be  provided  and  an  overlook  con- 
structed at  the  proposed  1000-acre  reservoir. 
Pishing  and  hunting  access  would  be  Im- 
proved. More  winter  recreation  opportunity 
would  be  provided  with  ponds  for  Ice  skating. 
a  course  for  snowmobile  racing,  cross-county 
skiing,  and  bobsled  and  toboggan  runs. 

Development  of  this  area  would  provide  an 
important  Unk  in  the  vaUey's  recreation 
complex.  Here  is  found  a  unique  opportunity 
for  the  State,  localities,  and  the  private 
sector  to  cooperate  In  providing  a  recreation 
complex  of  outstanding  value  for  the  sxu-- 
roundlng  towns  and  cities  of  Greenfield, 
Turners  Palls,  Millers  Palls,  Ervlng.  Orange, 
Warwick,  and  WendeU.  Tbe  magnitude  of 
the  resources  involved  and  the  overaU  pro- 
posal as  It  appears  in  the  master  plan  gives 
regional  significance  to  the  project.  It  would 
provide  not  only  a  wide  variety  of  activities, 
but  also  year-round  opportunities  for  day, 
weekend,  and  vacation  use. 

New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
Rogers'  Rangers  Historic  Rlverway:  The 
Governors  of  the  States  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  are  encouraged  to  seek  estab- 
lishment of  a  Rogers'  Rangers  Historic  Rlver- 
way, extending  approximately  100  miles  be- 
tween the  proposed  Moore-Comerford  Inter- 
state Park  and  Charlestown.  N.H.  The  objec- 
tive of  the  Historic  Rlverway  would  be  to 
commemorate  the  arduous  return  trip  of 
Rogers'  Rangers  foUowlng  the  daring  attack 
on  the  St.  Francis  Indian  village  in  1759,  to 
protect  the  scenic  and  historic  qualities,  and 
to  provide  pubUc  access  and  recreation  along 
the  river. 

A  variation  of  tbe  concept  described  earuer 
for  the  proposed  Coos  Scenic  River  Unit  is 
suggested.  The  towns  along  the  river  should 
be  encouraged  by  the  States  to  initiate  open- 
space  and  land  use  controls  that  will  prevent 
adverse  development  on  lands  Immediately 
adjoining  tbe  river  and  to  permit  some  re- 
storation of  the  natural  setting.  The  controls 
could  be  in  the  form  of  firm  Institutional 
zoning  on  the  part  of  the  States  and  local 
governments,  or  voluntary  self-imposed  re- 
strictions on  land  uses  granted  by  the  prop- 
erty ovraers. 

The  proposed  Rlverway  consista  of  tbe 
riverfront  lands.  Including  the  fiood  plain 
and  prime  recreation  areas,  and  prominent 
local  topographic  features  sucb  as  palisades. 


Tbe  boundary  mlgbt  encompass  some 
27,500  acres  of  land,  most  of  which  are  In 
aplcultural  use  and  private  ovraership.  Sig- 
nificant private  non-agricultural  owners  In- 
clude the  New  Knglanrt  Power  Company,  U- 
censee  of  three  of  the  four  dams  in  this 
streteh,  and  the  Bamls  Bag  Company,  owner 
of  the  fourth  Impoundment  formed  by  Rye- 
gate  £>am.  The  Salnt-Oaudens  National  His- 
toric Site  at  Cornish.  N.H.,  Is  the  only  fed- 
erally-administered recreation  area  along  the 
Connecticut  River.  This  site  was  the  home 
and  studio  of  the  noted  sculptor,  Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens.  Most  sigiUficant  among  the 
other  publicly-owned  lands  along  the  river 
are  the  State-owned  Ascutney  and  Wllgus 
State  Parks  In  Vermont,  and  lesser  sized  boat 
access  sites  and  wetlands  in  both  Vermont 
and  New  Hampahlre. 

The  open  space  and  land  use  controls 
would  be  utilised  to  conserve  the  scenic,  his- 
toric, and  cultural  features  and  would  Insure 
the  continuation  of  tbe  Important  agricul- 
tural life  of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley, 
while  keeping  the  land  on  the  tax  rolls.  Lim- 
ited fee  acquisition  is  reconunended  to  con- 
serve prime  riverfront  recreation  areas.  In 
addition,  a  riverfront  right-of-way  should  be 
secured  to  make  available  the  necessary  land 
for  the  successful  completion  of  the  proposed 
Connecticut  Valley  TraU. 

Several  of  the  reservoirs  in  the  stretch  be- 
low the  Passumpslc  River  confiuence,  and 
the  beautiful,  untamed  Sumner  Palls  at  Hart- 
land,  Vt.,  already  contain  public  day-use 
recreation  facilities  provided  by  the  New 
England  Power  Company.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  States  and  the  power  companies 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  these  areas  and 
consider  them  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  over- 
all concept  of  a  Historic  Rlverway. 

The  entire  route  of  Rogers'  Rangers,  from 
the  confluence  of  tbe  Nulhegan  and  Connec- 
ticut Rivers  (within  the  Coos  Scenic  River 
Unit),  through  the  proposed  Moore-Comer- 
fwd  Interstate  Park,  and  down  the  proposed 
Historic  Rlverway  to  Charlestown,  site  of 
Port  Number  Four,  tbe  terminus  of  Rogers' 
trip,  should  be  marked  to  add  greater  sig- 
nificance to  the  recreational  experience  of 
travelers  on  or  along  the  river. 

Outaide  of  the  defined  Rlverway.  but  of 
significant  Infiuence  upon  motoring  recrea- 
tionlsta  In  the  area  are  three  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' reservoirs  on  tributary  streams— Nc«-th 
Hartiand  on  the  Ottauquechee  River  1.5 
miles  from  Itt  confluence  with  the  Connec- 
ticut, North  Springfield  located  8.7  miles  up- 
stream from  the  confluence  of  the  Black  and 
Connecticut  Rivers,  and  Union  Village  on 
the  Ompompanoosuc  River.  4  miles  above  ita 
Jvmction  with  the  Connecticut  River.  These 
presently  supply  limited  public  recreation 
but  could  l)e  further  developed,  especially 
with  additional  overnight  facilities. 
Local  and  private  action 
The  Connecticut  River  Valley  cannot  be 
preserved  through  the  efforta  of  any  one 
level  of  government,  nor  can  government 
alone  do  the  entire  Job.  Preservation  of  the 
valley  and  development  of  ita  recreation  po- 
tential require  assistance  from  the  private 
Sector  &fi  ^(TgII. 

Local  govemmente  In  the  Connecticut 
River  corridor  are  beginning  to  realize  their 
role  m  planning  and  Implementing  conser- 
vation programs.  They  are  developing  the 
legal  and  financial  means  to  direct  orderly 
community  development  and  correct  abuses 
of  land  and  water.  Further,  they  have  the 
necessary  legal  prerogatives  to  create  and 
maintain  planning  bodies,  zoning  boards, 
conservation  and  historic  commissions,  as 
well  as  other  appropriate  agencies. 
Zoning 
One  of  the  most  potent  methods  by  which 
a  Connecticut  VaUey  community  can  partici- 
pate In  the  riverside  conservation  and  recrea- 
tion program  involves  UtUe  or  no  capital 
expenditure.  The  four  States  of  the  vaUey 
have  given  tbelr  towns  the  legal  authority 


to  effect  land-tise  zoning  which  recognizes 
both  the  beet  uses  of  the  land  and  long  and 
short-term  community  needs. 

Effective  zoning  must  go  hand-in-hand 
with  farslgbted  planning.  Before  zoning  de- 
cisions are  made,  local  govemmente  Jiust 
identify  what  they  want  future  land  use  to 
be.  Planning  can  Identify  various  community 
needs  on  an  overall  basU,  help  establish 
community  goals,  and  set  forth  effective 
means  to  reach  these  goals.  By  enacting  com- 
prehensive land  use  plans  and  zoning  ordi- 
nances, communities  can  guide  and  channel 
development  to  meet  local  needs.  Many  val- 
ley towns  are  already  moving  along  these 
lines.  As  of  early  1967,  45  river  towns  had 
approved  and  were  In  the  process  of  imple- 
menting comprehensive  plans.  Nearly  half  of 
these  towns  are  In  Connecticut.  Those  towns 
which  have  not  already  done  so  should  initi- 
ate local  and  regional  planning,  with  ade- 
quate provision  for  recreation  and  open 
space.  The  respective  planning  agencies 
should  coordinate  on  a  contintilng  basis  with 
those  State  and  Federal  agencies  having  re- 
sponslblUty  for  local  recreation  and  open 
space  programs. 

Local  recreation  and  open  space  plans 
should  be  In  accord  virtth  Statewide  Compre- 
hensive Outdoor  Recreation  Plana  in  order 
that  local  govemmento  may  t>e  eligible  for 
Federal  assistance  for  acquisition  and  devel- 
opment of  recreation  land  under  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  grant  program. 
Presentiy  undevelopied  riverfront  lands  can 
be  retained  In  their  natviral  state  In  a  num- 
ber of  ways.  Flood  plain  zoning,  while  de- 
signed primarily  to  prevent  damage  from 
floods,  can  permit  low-Intensity  park  and 
recreation  complexes,  while  restricting  urban 
development.  The  State  of  Connecticut  has 
enacted  stream  encroachment  regulations 
applying  to  all  fiood  plains  In  the  State. 
None  of  the  other  valley  States  have  such 
Statewide  regulations,  and  few  local  com- 
munities take  the  Initiative  In  this  field  of 
responsibility. 

Cluster  zoning  can  encourage  developers 
to  group  residences  or  other  biilldings  in 
order  to  leave  large  areas  of  open  space.  Zon- 
ing, which  limlta  land  use  to  agricultural 
and  associated  activities,  can  be  an  effective 
means  of  conserving  open  space.  Such  zoning 
Is  most  effective  when  combined  with  real 
estate  tax  policies  which  protect  those  ac- 
tively engaged  In  farming  without  subsidiz- 
ing the  land  speculator.  At  present,  much  of 
the  "agricultural"  zoning  along  the  river  is 
only  a  catehall  classification,  or  combined 
as  residential-agricultural,  and  does  not  dis- 
courage adverse  development.  In  protecting 
riverfront  lands,  towns  must  take  care  to 
enact  effective  ordinances  which  will  carry 
out  the  conununlties'  Intended  purposes. 

Zoning,  however,  has  fiaws.  Zoning  lacks 
permanence,  and  years  of  careful  preserva- 
tion may  be  undone  by  a  single  administra- 
tive decision. 


Scenic  Easemente 

A  more  effective  Instrtunent  than  zoning 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Connecticut  Val- 
ley's beauty  might  be  the  use  of  scenic  case- 
ments. Simply  stated,  easemente  are  partial 
rights  In  land.  The  owner  of  land  subject 
to  an  easement  has  all  the  righta  and  t>enefits 
of  ownership  consistent  with  the  terms  of 
the  easement.  The  easement  does  not  trans- 
fer title  to  the  land  nor  dispossess  the  owner. 
It  is  binding  on  all  future  grantees  of  the 
land  who  have  notice  of  the  restriction. 

Scenic  easemente  often  Include: 

1.  A  restriction  of  new  buildings  and  struc- 
tures ( or  major  alterations »  to  farm  and  resi- 
dential buildings  and  structtxres  only,  plus  a 
specific  prohibition  of  further  non-resldentlal 
buildings — with  a  saving  clause  permitting 
the  continuance  of  existing  uses. 

2  A  prohibition  against  cutting  "mature 
trees  and  shrubs",  hut  with  a  proviso  au- 
thorizing normal  maintenance. 

3.  A  prohibition  against  dumping. 

4.  A  prohibition  against  bUlboarda. 
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Local    govemmenl^ 
easements  either 
chase.  An  example  oi 
In  use  In  Missouri  Is 


may    acquire    scenic 

through  donation  or  pur- 

a  scenic  easement  now 

Included  In  Appendix  1. 


Other  Less-Tfian-Fee  Devices 
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Leaseback  or  sellb 
nlsms  (or  protection 
nectlcut  River.  In 
chased    In   fee   slmp^ 
land  Is  then  resold 
such  as  those  found 
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ministered  by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior's Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation.  ThiM 
program  makes  grants  to  States,  and  through 
them  to  political  subdivisions,  for  planning, 
acquisition,  and  development  of  public  out- 
door recreation  areas  and  faclUtles.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  can  make  funds  avail- 
able \mder  the  Historic  Preaervatlon  Pro- 
gram (or  the  acquisition  and  development  of 
sites  of  historic,  archeologle,  architectural, 
and  cultural  significance.  The  Department 
Of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  may 
asalst  c(xnmunltlM  who  wish  to  acquire  and 
develop  lands  In  uj-ban  areas  through  Its 
Open-Space  Land  Program,  and  can  make 
grants  for  urban  planning  under  the  "701" 
(Urban  Planning  AssUtance)   Program. 

However,  Federal  and  State  agencies  do  not 
have  the  means  to  finance  all  desirable  proj- 
ects. Many  of  the  best  examples  of  progres- 
sive local  conservation  action  In  the  Con- 
necticut River  corridor  are  those  involving 
such  mechanisms  as  bond  Issues.  A  better 
Informed  citizenry,  recognizing  present  and 
futiire  needs.  Is  finding  that  bond  Issues 
are  one  stire  way  to  Implement  desired  public 
programs  at  the  local  level. 
Private  Action 

The  private  sector  also  must  recognize  and 
accept  Its  share  of   the  responsibility.  The 


utility  companies  drawing  their  life  blood 
from  the  river  should  meet  their  public  obli- 
gations through  enlightened  management 
and  operation  of  hydroelectric  and  storage 
dams.  These  structures  presently  Impound 
200  miles  of  the  river. 

In  their  applications  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  for  licensing  or  rellcenslng  of 
hydroelectric  plants,  the  private  power  com- 
panies must  submit  exhibits  covering  most 
aspects  of  plant  layout  and  operation.  In- 
cluding the  amount  and  kind  of  proposed 
recreation  facilities.  The  exhibits  are  re- 
viewed by  Federal  and  State  agencies  which 
comment  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
on  the  applications.  The  Conunlssion,  in  co- 
ordination with  other  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  may  stipulate  that  plans  Include 
fully  adequate  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life provisions  relative  to  the  needs  and  re- 
source potential  of  the  area. 

To  an  increasing  extent,  utility  compa- 
nies recognize  and  accept  multiple-use  con- 
cepts regarding  hydroelectric  projects.  What 
once  may  have  been  a  costly  Inconvenience 
t»  the  electric  utilities  is  now  fully  within 
the  framework  of  good  business  and  effective 
public  relations. 

Table  3  provides  details  about  recreation 
potential  and  developments  at  privately- 
owned  dams. 


TABLE  2.-PRIVATaY  OWNED  POWER  AND  RIVER  CONTROL  STRUCTURES 


Ownership 


Impoundment, 
acres 


Recreation  potential 


Existing  public-use  recreation  facilities 


...  New  England  Power  Co 

do 

. .  Public  Service  Co.  ol  New 
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..do 

do 
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...  New  England  Power  Co 

;";;.;.'do." .'".'.'- ''"."-"I"-"" 
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rojsct      Co. 

. . .  Holyoke  Water  Power  Co 

...  ConnectKut  Light  &  Power  Co... 
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40    Local  importance 
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342 

297 
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'1,312 
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278 


.  ..do.... 
...do.... 
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-    -do... 

Moderste.. 

...do.... 

High 

Moderate.. 
....do.... 
High 

....do.... 
...do.... 


2  picnic  areas.  1  boat  access  point. 
1  picnic  area,  1  boat  access  point. 
None. 

Do. 
Do. 

Guest  house,  3  picnic  areas,  4  l>oat  access  points. 
.  1  picnic  area,  2  boat  access  points. 

1  picnic  arM. 
,  None. 

Visitor  center,  2  j)icnic  areas,  1  boat  access  poinL 
.  3  boat  access  points,  2  picnic  areas. 
.  1  picnic  area. 
.  Nona  (see  text  for  proposed  devehipments). 

FIsiNrman  access  point  betow  dam,  fish  lift,  canoe  portage. 
.  None. 
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fish  irmen. 


iu;ed 


V  Be. 


both   residential 

a  major  portion  of 

the  Connecticut  River. 

t^e  pride  In  his  domain, 

others  as  well  as  hlm- 

t  many  of  the  scenic 

Connecticut  Valley  ts 


land!  wner 
oonirols 


noted.  The  private  landowner  is  encouraged 
to  take  the  InltlaUve  In  setUng  voluntarily 
Imposed  land  use  and  development  controls 
in  order  to  maintain  the  scenic  character 
of  his  own  land  during  his  lifetime.  The 
private  landowner  Is  also  encouraged  to  don- 
ate scenic  easements  to  the  appropriate  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  The  United  Aircraft 
Corporation  set  a  precedent  when  it  granted 
Federal  authorities  a  conditional  scenic  ease- 
ment on  its  riverfront  lands  In  Mlddletown, 
Conn.  This  report  urges  the  company  to  con- 
tinue the  easement  In  perpetuity.  It  Is  hoped 
that  others  will  respond  with  similar  vol- 
untary easements  and  donations. 

The  simplest  way  to  assure  preservation 
of  land  may  be  to  deed  the  tract  to  a  trusted 
conservation  agency,  with  or  without  restric- 
tions, life  estate,  or  other  rights.  If  land- 
owners do  not  wish  to  donate  land  to  a  gov- 
ernmental agency,  they  may  form  a  private 
conservation  land  trust.  Families  in  Lyme, 
Conn.,  have  already  set  up  such  a  trust  to 
protect  and  conserve  the  rural  beauty  of  the 
town.  These  trusts  have  the  advantage  of 
the  trustees'  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
local  situation.  They  are  aware  of  special 
situations  and  needs  of  the  community. 
Land  trusts  are  particularly  useful  where 
planning  or  zoning  is  not  in  effect,  or  where 
existing  authority  is  lax  or  ineffective.  In 
addition  to  holding  land,  these  trusts  can 
help  to  educate  the  pubic  and  guide  policy 
along  the  lines  of  conservation  and  open 
space  preservation.  They  can  also  serve  as 
"watchdogs",   to  insure  that  land  donated 


for  preservation  is  in  fact  preserved,  and 
not  turned  to  some  other  use. 

Conservation  land  trust  usually  qualify  as 
tax-exempt  organizations,  and  persons  do- 
nating land  to  such  trusts  may  avail  them- 
selves of  certain  tax  benefits.  Purposes  of 
the  trusts  should  be  carefully  spelled  out, 
as  well  as  the  duties  of  the  trustees. 

It  is  recommended  that  land  trusts  be 
established  in  the  towns  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley  to  provide  the  mechanism  for  accept- 
ing and  maintaining  lands  which  people  may 
wish  to  donate  for  preservation.  In  this  way, 
some  of  the  best  lands  along  the  river  might 
be  saved,  including  tracts  that  Federal,  State, 
or  local  governments  may  not  be  able  to  ac- 
quire. An  example  of  a  land  trust  is  included 
In  Appendix  2. 

Through  such  legal  devices  as  land  trusts 
and  easements,  individual  landowners  may 
permanently  safeguard  the  beauty  of  river- 
side properties. 

Aside  from  previotisly  discussed  Federal 
State  and  private  actions,  many  other  re- 
source opportunities  vrlth  important  rec- 
reation and  scenic  potential  exist  in  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley  (Table  3).  Each 
possesses  a  distinctive  recreation  and  open 
space  potential  which  in  some  cases  may 
adequately  serve  local  needs,  or  may  dove- 
tall  with  other  more  broadly-based  recrea- 
tion programs  in  the  vicinity.  By  weight  of 
numbers  and  by  virtue  of  their  wide  distri- 
bution, collectively  they  represent  a  signifi- 
cant proportion  of  the  overall  resource  pot- 
ential  in   the   Connecticut   Valley.   Certain 
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Development  of  these  areas  can  be  assisted 
through  such  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
as  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
and  the  "701"  programs.  Many  projects,  such 
as  that  at  Quechee  Gorge  on  Vermont's  Ot- 
tauquechee   River,    have    already    received 
matching  Federal  funds  to  help  preserve  the 
scenic  and  natural  beauty  of  the  areas. 
Overall  coordination 
To  promote  concerted  action,  this  report 
recommends  that  the  Secretary  of  «»•  In- 
terior, acting  through  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation,  work  with  the  Federal  agencies, 
the  States  and  their  poUtlcal  subdivisions, 
and  the  private  sector  to  achieve  coordinated 
conservation    and    recreation    development 
throughout  the  length  of  the  ConnecUcut 
River  VaUey.  Particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  landscape  and  environmental  preser- 
vatton  of  the  river  corridor,  as  well  as  to  its 
recreation  potential.  Authority  for  such  co- 
operation exUts  in  the  Bureau's  Organic  Act. 
PubUc  Law  89-29,   approved    May   28.   1983. 
That  Act   authorizes  the   Secretary   of   the 
interior  to  "encourage  interstate  and  regional 
cooperation  in  the  planning,  acquisition,  and 
development  of  outdoor  recreation  resources. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  could  also 
help  public  and  private  interests  in  achieving 
a  more  effective  coordinated  program  by  pro- 
viding technical  assistance.  Public  Law  88-29 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  "provide  technical 
assUtance  and  advice  to  and  cooperate  with 
States  political  subdivisions,  and  private  in- 
terests,   including   nonprofit    organizations, 
with  respect  to  outdoor  recreation." 

While  seeking  cooperative  planning  among 
the  States,  the  Bureau  would  obtain  a  broad 
CXIV 1662— Part  20 


view  of  the  opportunities  and  needs  of  the 
v^feyi  provide  Vforum  for  aU  the  State  and 
local  interests,  both  pubUc  and  private,  to 
discuss  their  Interrelated  problems;  and  fur- 
nish a  continuing  means  of  assessing  and 
evaluating  future  needs  of  the  valley,  as  weU 
as  guiding  long-term  conservation  and  de- 

%°iCSLf  ^"SSce  is  already  available  to 
States  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund,  as  well  as  from  the  DeP«^e^^ 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  s  701 
and  "Open  Space"  programs  for  the  purposes 
of  recreation  planning,  acquisition,  and  de- 
velopment. _  ..  _  ,_ 
The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation.  In 
working  with  the  Federal  agencies.  State  and 
local  Irovemments,  and  the  private  sector, 
would  seek  to  promote  cooperation  In  con- 
serving and  developing  the  Connecticut  Val- 
ley. Where  plans  exist,  they  would  be  coordi- 
nated and  mtermeshed.  Through  Its  State 
planning  and  technical  assistance  functions, 
the  Bureau  could  cooperate  In  developing 
plans  where  none  exist. 

River  renevHil 
The  prohlems  of  water  quality,  flow,  fish 
restoration,  hydroelectric  power  production 
and  navigation  are  all  Interwoven.  The  level 
of  pollution  is  a  function  of  quaUty  and  fiow. 
as  U  fish  restoration.  Navigation  is  depend- 
ent on  flow.  Action  taken  In  one  of  these 
fields  will  show  results  In  others. 

Water  Quality  and  Flow 

Viewed  from  a  distance,  the  Connecticut 

River  is  a  beautiful  river,  flowing  leisurely 

past  wooded  banks  and  open  meadows.  Its 

quiet  impounded  areas  Invite  pleasure  boat- 


ing swimming,  and  waterakilng.  whUe  Ite 
free-flowing  segments  challenge  the  canoeist. 
Viewed  at  close  range,  however,  long  stretches 
are  murky  and  fouled  by  mtinlclpal  and  in- 
dustrial wastes.  The  Connecticut  no  longer 
clearly  reflects  the  wooded  slopes  of  upland 
valleys  or  the  broad  tobacco  fields  of  the 
vaUey's  rich  lowlands.  No  longer  does  it  serve 
as  a  spawning  ground  and  habitat  for  large 
numbers  of  Atlantic  salmon  and  American 
shad  Today  the  salmon  are  gone,  while  the 
shad  persist  In  only  limited  numbers  along 
the  lower  sections  of  the  river.  Deteriorated 
water  quaUty  and  the  block  of  power  dame 
have  taken  their  toll. 

With  the  development  and  Industrializa- 
tion of  the  Connecticut  VaUey  came  cities 
and  industries  which  use  the  river  for  trans- 
portation of  their  waste  and  for  generation  of 
power  for  electricity.  MunlcipaUties  often 
discharge  their  wastewater,  either  untreated 
or  Inadequately  treated,  whUe  Industries 
dump  their  chemical  refuse.  During  rain- 
storms, combined  storm  and  sarUtary  sewers 
discharge  raw  sewage  into  the  river. 

In  the  proposal  for  a  Connecticut  River 
National  Recreation  Area,  the  report  has 
looked  beyond  present  limitations  restating 
from  poor  water  qtiallty.  and  even  the  cur- 
rent standards;  but  it  has  not  overlooked  the 
tremendous  problems  that  pollution  poses.  A 
National  Recreation  Area  cannot  tolerate 
water  of  the  Connecticut's  present  quality. 
In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Federal. 
State,  local,  and  private  investment  proposed 
by  this  report,  the  report  would  be  remiss  if 
It  did  not  recommend  a  quaUty  of  water 
from  sotxrce  to  mouth  suitable  for  swimming. 
Pollution  abatement  programs  mtxst  be  In- 
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Interception  and  treafemmt  taoUltles  through 
a  State  construction  gnmt  program.  Tbs  fol- 
lowing Ubls  Indlcfttes  the  psrosntagss  of  the 
construction  cost  which  may  be  provided  by 
Federal,  State  and  local  goveramants. 

TABLE  4.— COST  SHARIN6  FOR  MUNiaPAL  POUUTION 
CONTROL  FACILITIES  IN  THE  CONNECTICUT  RIVER 
BASIN 

PVICMlOt  costs 


FsdsrtI        SIstt 


Local 


New  Hampdiirt 50-S5  40  S-IO 

VsraiooL 50-55  30  15-M 

50-55  2S-30  20 

50-55  30  15-M 


To  assure  this  extent  of  Federal  and  local 
participation,  tbe  required  funds  must,  of 
course,  be  appropriated.  In  addition.  Indus- 
tries nxust  join  with  communities  In  the  de- 
velopment of  jomt  facilities  or  develop  their 
own  abatement  measures. 

Blajor  goala  for  water  pollution  abatement 
have  been  established.  Hopefully,  water  qual- 
ity will  progressively  Improve  with  a  cor- 
responding enhancement  of  tbe  recreation, 
conservation,  and  esthetlo  appeal  of  the 
Connectlout  River  and  lu  valley. 

The  problems  In  achieving  watar  of  a 
quality  suitable  for  swimming  throughout 
tbe  basin  are  immense  and  are  not  unique 
to  tbe  Connecticut  River  Basin.  In  the  larger 
metropolitan  areas  and  many  smaller  towns, 
sewage  Is  collected  by  a  system  that  collecta 
both  waste  and  storm  water.  During  storms, 
the  amount  of  flow  In  the  system  far  exoeeda 
the  capacity  and  excess  flows,  by  necessity, 
must  be  overflowed  directly  to  the  stream 
or  be  treated  at  a  reduced  efficiency.  Tbe 
result  of  these  storm  water  flows  Is  that 
imtreated  or  Inadequately  treated  wastes 
are  discharged  to  the  river. 

One  costly  solution  of  this  problem  would 
consist  of  a  separation  of  sewage  and  storm 
flows  through  the  construction  of  separata 
systems.  This  solution,  however.  Is  exceed- 
ingly expensive  and  has  been  estimated  to 
cost  approximately  9490  mllUon  for  tbe  Con- 
necticut River  malnstiem  and  tboae  trib- 
utaries affecting  the  malnstem.  A  second 
alternative  would  be  to  detain  and  chlorl- 
nato  the  storm  flows  to  "««"««*'«"'  their  ef- 
fects on  tbe  river.  Tbe  cost  of  this  alternative 
would  be  api»-oxlmately  $365  million.  Pres- 
ent Federal  laws  recognize  tbe  problem  of 
controlling  storm  watar  overflows  and  have 
authorized  funds  for  the  development  of 
practical  and  economic  methods  to  control 
such  discharges. 

Regulation  of  tbe  river  by  hydroelectric 
dams  resulta  In  periods  when  dam  outflow  is 
reduced  to  only  a  fraction  of  the  normal. 
Tbe  result  Is  a  seriously  reduced  water  qual- 
ity caused  by  Increased  concentrations  of 
pollutants  and  hampered  ability  to  asslmllata 
wastes.  A  comprehensive  study  of  water  and 
related  land  resources  In  the  basin,  led  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  under 
tbe  aegis  of  tbe  Water  Resources  Council,  Is 
attempting  to  determme  methods  of  mini- 
mizing the  effects  of  these  dams. 

Navigation 

This  report  proposes  the  extension  of  rec- 
reation navigation  upstream  to  a  point  above 
the  proposed  Mt.  Holyoke  Unit  of  tbe  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area. 

Although  tbe  river  Is  claaslfled  as  navigable 
from  Ite  source  to  Long  Island  Sound,  tbe 
only  craft  now  able  to  make  tbe  journey  are 
canoes  and  other  easily-portaged,  ahallow- 
draft  boats.  The  river's  navigation  Is  Inter- 
rupted by  man-made  and  natural  obstacles. 
Of  the  major  obstructions,  only  Enfield  Dam 
and  Rapids  may  be  circumnavigated. 

Although  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  Im- 
proved navigation  on  the  Connecticut  River 
by  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  IS-foot 
deep   channel   from   Long   Island   Sound   to 


Hartford,  the  full  potential  of  recreational 
navigation  Is  unrsallasd. 

TD  In^rore  and  extend  recreation  naviga- 
tion. It  Is  ptopoaad  that: 

1.  Tha  currant  recreation  navigation  proj- 
ect from  Hartford  to  Holyoke,  under  study 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  be  a  major  pre- 
miss In  planning  for  the  Connecticut  River 
National  Bacrsation  Aisa. 

2.  Tbe  Corps  of  Bngmeers  give  priority 
oonslderatton  to  providing  navigation  around 
Holyoke  Dam  and  upstream  some  10  miles  to 
tbe  vicinity  of  tbe  Calvin  Coolidge  Bridge  at 
llaasMhuastto  Route  0.  Tbe  project  would ' 
relate  directly  te  the  proposed  Mt.  Holyoke 
Unit  and  Mt.  Tom-Northampton  State  Park 
complex. 

Such  a  project  would  make  It  poaslble  lor 
small  craft  to  reach  the  ocean  from 
Northampton.  Excellent  opportunity  exist  in 
the  Oreat  Oxbow  Immediately  north  of  Mt. 
Tom  for  marina  developments  of  the  magni- 
tude needed  to  provide  for  the  expected  surge 
In  boating  intereat.  It  Is  also  recommended 
that: 

3.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  study  the  feasi- 
bility relative  to  the  extension  of  recreation 
navigation  upatream  from  tbe  proposed  Unut 
at  Holyoke  to  and  Including  Turners  Fails 
pool. 

Recreation  navigation  could  be  facilitated 
In  several  ways.  Dredging  can  create,  enlarge, 
and  malntam  channels,  thus  giving  deeper- 
draft  boata  access  uprlver.  Locks  and  canals 
could  bypass  existing  obstructions.  Where 
locks  would  be  too  costly,  or  where  they 
would  seriously  Impair  tbe  natural  environ- 
ment, rail  or  other  portage  might  be  provided. 

Tbe  various  navigation  projecte  now  pro- 
posed would  be  fully  complementary  to  the 
other  recommendations  con  tamed  In  this 
report.  Improved  recreational  navigation 
would  Increase  the  variety  of  activities  at  tne 
Mt.  Holyoke  Unit  of  tbe  propoaed  National 
Recreation  Area.  A  further  benefit  would  be 
the  openmg  of  a  river  route  to  Long  Isl&nd 
Sound  all  the  way  from  the  Sprlngfleld- 
Holyoke-Chlcopee  metropolitan  area  or  pos- 
sibly from  above  Turners  Palls,  giving  a  fig- 
niflcant  number  of  additional  recreatlonisis 
access  to  the  sea. 

Restoration  of  Fisheries 
In  pre-Colonlal  times,  the  Connecticut 
River  was  a  spawning  ground  for  tremendous 
numbers  of  Atlantic  salmon,  American  sh.id. 
and  other  anadromous  species.  Tbe  shad  runs 
extended  uprlver  to  the  foot  of  Bellows  Falls. 
and  the  salmon  runs  all  the  way  to  Beecher 
Falls.  Both  shad  and  salmon  runs  Included 
the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Connecticut 
as  well.  In  1798,  a  dam  was  constructed  at 
Turners  Falls,  another  a  few  years  later  at 
Hadley  Palls,  thus  effectively  barring  t:ie 
migratory  spawning  runs  of  the  salmon  and 
shad  from  the  upper  river. 

At  present,  the  nimiber  of  shad  found  :n 
the  river  is  vastly  diminished,  and  there  are 
only  Isolated  cases  of  single  salmon  being 
seen.  Barred  from  upstream  spawning  places 
and  killed  by  pollution,  the  salmon  no  longer 
return  to  the  Connecticut.  Tbe  more  toleraut 
shad  migrate  unaided  only  as  far  as  Holyoke 
Dam.  There  the  Holyoke  Power  Company 
operates  a  device  to  lift  tbe  fish  from  t)ie 
base  of  tbe  dam  into  the  impoundment  be- 
hind it.  In  1964,  Ita  peak  year  of  operation, 
some  35.000  shad  were  transported  over  the 
dam. 

There  are  various  factors  which  can  con- 
tribute to  the  restoration  of  the  anadro- 
mous fish  to  the  Connecticut  River.  Tbe  first 
and  most  Important  Is  an  accelerated  pollu- 
tion abatement  program.  There  Is  also  tbe 
Federal  aid  program  created  by  the  Anadro- 
mous and  Great  Lakes  Fisheries  Conservation 
Act  of  1965,  and  the  technical  planning  com- 
mittee composed  of  Federal  and  State  fish- 
ery blologlsta.  created  under  the  act  to  study 
this  problem.  Companion  programs  for  tbe 
construction  of  fish  ladders  and  passages  at 
dams  on  both  the  main  stream  and  trlbu- 
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liaiiem  would  alao  contribute  to  the  reatora- 

Uon    Of     the    river's    once-famed    flabery. 

imough  combined  actton,  shad  will  flourish. 

gaUnon   can   return,   and   the  Connecticut 

Blver  wUl  again  become  an  outatandlng  flah- 

ery. 

Connecticut  valley  trail* 

To  aUow  walking  and  hiking  entbuslastt 
and  any  other  recreaUonlsta  the  opportunity 
to  explore  the  valley's  wonders,  this  report 
proposes  the  establlabment  of  tralU  through- 
out tbe  Connecticut  River  Valley. 

Wltbln  the  National  Recreation  Area  unite, 
trails  should  be  developed  to  appeal  to  rec- 
reatlonlste  of  different  ages  and  physical  ca- 
pabilities. Steep  mountain  paths  would  chal- 
lenge tbe  hiker,  while  genUe  walking  routes 
might  be  more  suitable  to  the  weekend  rec- 
reattonlst.  Bicycle  and  horseback  trails  are 
also  needed.  In  tbe  winter,  some  of  these 
tralla  could  be  utilized  by  snowmobile  users. 
Tbe    Connecticut    River    VaUey    provides 
many  opportumtiea  to  eatabllab  traUs.  Util- 
ity company  holdings  and  railroad  rlghte-of- 
way  have  great  potential  for  trail  location. 
Tbe  New   York,   New   Haven   and   Hartford 
Railroad's    Mlddletown — Old    Saybrook    line 
could  be  developed  as  a  riverside  trail.  Routes 
might  also  run  along  scenic  riverside  roads. 
The  possibllitiea  of  tralU  on  private  lands 
should  be  explored.  Lumber  company  hold- 
ings, which  are  extensive  In  tbe  northern 
part  of  the  study  area,  have  excellent  poten- 
tial for  trails  along  old  logging  roads. 

In  addition,  this  report  recommends  the 
establishment  of  a  Connecticut  Valley  Trail. 
Its  suggested  route  would  begin  at  tbe  Ap- 
palachian TraU  near  Hanover,  NH.,  and 
parallel  the  river  much  of  tbe  way  to  the 
Third  Connecticut  Lake.  East  of  the  Third 
Lake,  the  traU  would  turn  south,  and  follow 
the  ridge  line  through  the  White  Moimtaln 
National  Forest,  Joining  again  with  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  m  tbe  Presidential  Range. 
For  some  280  mUes,  this  path  would  host 
those  who  seek  tbe  solitude  and  adventure 
of  the  outdoors.  An  additional  trail,  20  miles 
long,  might  cut  across  from  the  western 
segment  of  the  valley  traU,  and  follow  the 
Upper  Ammonooeuc  River  to  join  with  tbe 
eastern  segment  about  35  miles  north  of  the 
Appalachian  Trail. 

Tbe  western  section,  following  tbe  vaUey 
floor  adjacent  to  the  river,  would  be  less 
arduous  than  most  present  New  England 
trails,  which  usuaUy  foUow  the  ridge  lines 
and  Involve  a  good  deal  of  mountata  climb- 
ing. This  section  would  appeal  to  those  who 
enjoy  biking  or  walking  but  prefer  lees 
rigorous  routes.  Tbe  northern  and  eastern 
sections  would  be  more  rugged  In  character, 
appealing  to  the  advanced  biker. 

Much  of  the  Connecticut  VaUey  Trail 
would  be  located  In  the  Coos  Scenic  River 
Unit,  adding  a  further  dbnenslon  to  the  rec- 
reation activities  of  that  area.  The  river 
towns  could  provide  accommodations  and 
provisions  that  the  hikers  would  reqtilre. 
Where  towns  are  not  reasonably  close,  over- 
night shelters  might  be  provided  at  a  sug- 
gested dUtance  of  every  7  or  8  mUes,  a  spac- 
ing suitable  for  family  use.  yet  permitting 
speedier  bikers  to  skip  a  shelter. 

In  areas  where  the  trail  crosses  private 
larm  or  woodland  not  under  some  type  of 
scenic  control,  the  right-of-way  should 
average  a  minimum  of  100  feet  on  each  side 
of  the  trail,  or  about  26  acres  per  mile. 
Acquisition  would  be  by  easement,  donation, 
or  exchange,  and  where  necessary,  piuchase 
In  fee. 

Designation  of  tbe  route  should  be  coor- 
dinated by  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior,  In 
cooperation  with  other  public  agencies.  Land 
ownership  and  responslbUlty  for  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  would  rest  with  tbe 
agendee  currently  holding  the  various  par- 
cels of  land. 

Completion  of  thU  traU  would  depend  on 
action  not  only  by  tbe  Federal  Government, 


but  also  by  tbe  Btatas  of  Vermont  and  New 
Hampablre,  and  tbe  private  sector. 

The  Federal  Government  would  develop 
that  portton  of  the  traU  that  runs  through 
the  Oooa  Scemc  River  Unit  and  White  Moim- 
taln National  Forest.  However,  a  critical  sec- 
tion of  the  route  runs  along  a  portton  of 
the  proposed  Rogers'  Rangers  Historic  River- 
way.  Other  segmenta  are  also  outside  areas 
of  f>«t«ting  or  proposed  Federal  control.  The 
Statea  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  are 
xirged  to  obtain  the  necessary  rlghta-of-way 
and  establish  the  trail  over  these  areas,  to 
permit  the  Unkup  of  the  full  300  miles. 
Connecticut  Valley  TourvMy 
It  Is  recommended  that  a  Connecticut  Val- 
ley Tourway,  running  the  length  of  the  Con- 
necticut   River    Valley,    be    deUneated    and 
designated. 

The  vaUey  offers  superb  resources  for  auto- 
mobile touring.  Many  of  the  old  roads,  tree- 
lined  and  winding,  emphasize  the  landscape's 
natural  features  and  man's  response  to  them. 
Along  the  roads  the  motorist  may  discover 
old  farmhouses  and  homesteads,  small  vil- 
lages with  their  commons,  woodlands  In  ver- 
nal or  autmnnal  splendor,  foresta,  mountains 
and  lakes,  and  a  sense  of  the  past  and 
present. 

A  CoimecUcut  VaUey  Totirway  would  be 
more  than  a  roadway  twining  throtigh  char- 
acterUttc  New  England  scenery.  It  would 
wind  through  country  vUlages  of  great 
charm,  across  sparkUng  streams  and  pic- 
turesque coves,  past  many  schools,  including 
several  of  the  nation's  most  honored  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  near  sites  of  con- 
siderable architectural,  historic,  archaeologlc. 
and  geologic  importance  (see  Table  6). 
TA»i-a  6. — Representative  points  of  interest 
Educational 


Connecticut:  Wesleyan  University.  Middle- 
town:  Trinity  CoUege.  Hartford;  Suffleld 
Academy,  Suffleld. 

Maasacbusetta:  Smith  CoUege.  Northamp- 
ton; Amherst  CoUege  and  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetta.  Amherst;  Springfield  CoUege, 
Springfield;   Mount  Holyoke  College.  South 

Hadley. 

New  Hampshire:  Dartmouth  CoUege.  Han- 
over. 

Vermont:  Windham  CoUege.  Putney. 

Historic 

Connecticut:  Fort  Saybrook,  Old  Saybrook; 
Historic  homes.  Wetherafleld;  Old  State 
House.  Hartford:  State  Museum,  Hartford. 

Maasacbusetta:  Community  of  Old  Deer- 
fleld,  Deerfleld;  VS.  Armory,  SprUigfleld;  Old 
Storrowton  Village,  West  Springfield. 

New  Hampshire :  Site  of  Fort  Number  Pour, 
Cbarlestown;  Indian  Stream  Republic,  Pltto- 
burg:  Site  of  Fort  Wentworth,  Northumber- 
land. 

Vermont:  Old  Constitution  Hotise,  Wind- 
sor. 

Scenic 


Connecticut:  GUlette  Castie,  East  Haddam; 
Yacht  Harbor,  Essex. 

Massachtisetta:  Mt.  Sugarloaf,  Deerfleld; 
Sugar  Houses,  Sunderland. 

New  Hampshire:  Covered  Bridge  across 
Connecticut  River,  Columbia;  Connecticut 
Lakes,  Plttaburg;  Community  of  Orford,  Or- 

'ord- 

Vermont:  Covered  Bridge  across  Connecti- 
cut, Lunenburg;  Quecbee  Gorge,  Hartford. 
Bu8ir^esa  and  industry 

Connecticut:  Constitution  Plaza.  Hartford; 
Connecticut  Yankee  Atomic  Power  Company, 
Haddam;  Colt  Industries,  Hartford. 

Massachusetta:  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
West  Springfield;  MUU  and  Factories,  Holy- 
oke. ^  „ 

New  Hampshire:  WUder  Dam  and  Power 
House,  Lebanon:  Oroveton  Paper  Company. 
Groveton. 

Vermont:  "Precision  VaUey".  Precision  Ma- 
chine Tool  Companies.  Springfield. 


—  Cultural 

Connecticut:  Ooodspeed  Opera  Houae,  East 
Haddam;  Wadsworth  Athenetim,  Hartford. 

Massachusetta:  "Stage  West",  resident  pro- 
fessional theater.  West  Springfield;  The 
Quadrangle  Museums.  Springfield. 

New  Hampablre:  Salnt-Oaudens  N.H£.. 
Former  home  and  studios  of  August  Samt- 
Oaudens,  Cornish. 

Vermont:  Experiment  In  International  liv- 
ing. Putney. 

Archeologic  and  geologic 
Connecticut:  Dinosaur  State  Park,  Rocky 
HUl. 

Maaaachusetta:  Dinosaur  Tracks-Trlassle 
Beds.  Holyoke:  Pratt  Muaeum,  Amherst. 

New  Hampshire:  KUbum  Crag  (Paleozoic 
foBsUs),  Llttieton. 

Vermont:  Plctograpbs  on  canal.  Bellows 
Falla. 

Tbe  great  appeal  of  this  tourway  cannot 
be  overestimated.  It  would  not  only  attract 
touring  motorists,  but  would  aUow  them  to 
combme  their  tracing  of  the  tourway  with 
vlslta  to  the  various  unite  of  the  National 
Recreation  Area,  as  weU  as  State  parks,  for- 
ests, and  other  similar  polnta  of  Interest.  By 
providing  a  link  with  the  various  areas  of 
the  valley,  the  tourway  would  assure  con- 
tinued appeal  of  the  area  to  the  recreatlonlst 
and  resident. 

In  establishment  of  the  tourway,  exist- 
ing highways  and  roads  would  be  utUlzed. 
Future  highways  could  be  included  where 
desirable.  One  major  purpose  would  be  utili- 
tarian— to  connect  various  points  of  Interest. 
However,  an  equal  consideration  would  be 
the  scenic  beauty  of  the  route  ItseU.  The 
tourway  should  have  alternative  routes 
wherever  possible,  some  for  speed  and  others 
for  scenery.  Interstate  routes  paraUellng  the 
river,  such  as  1-91,  would  provide  rapid  trans- 
portation from  north  to  south.  Other  roads, 
such  as  US.  Route  5  m  Vermont  or  New 
Hampshire  Route  10,  could  afford  more  lei- 
surely and  scenic  routes. 

In  addition  to  the  general  route  extend- 
ing the  length  of  the  vaUey,  special  routes 
leading  to  various  points  of  interest  in  partic- 
ular locaUties  could  be  mapped  out  for  con- 
venient reference.  Roads  leading  to  particular 
classes  of  attractions,  such  as  historic  sites 
or  educational  institutions,  could  also  be 
marked.  Polnta  of  geologic  or  archeologlc  In- 
terest might  be  deUneated.  Another  possible 
route  might  take  visitors  to  many  of  the  old 
factories  still  standing  and  In  operation. 

Smce  there  Is  much  scenic  beauty  In  areas 
adjacent  to  the  valley,  side  trips  Into  these 
areas  might  be  pointed  out.  For  Instance,  one 
of  New  England's  most  scenic  drives  Is  a  few 
miles  away  from  the  vaUey  In  the  White 
Mountain  National  Forest  \n  New  Hampshire. 
A  poaslble  route  could  direct  the  motorist 
south  from  Littleton,  N.H..  past  the  "Old 
Man  of  the  Moimtaln,"  along  the  scenic  Kan- 
camagus  Highway,  and  north  through  Pink- 
ham  Noteh  past  Mt.  Washington  and  the 
Presidential  Range.  Designation  of  the  toiur- 
way  should  be  a  joint  Federal-State-local  en- 
deavor, with  the  National  Park  Service  co- 
operating with  the  vaUey  States  In  locating, 
marking,  and  protecting  the  route. 

The  tourway  should  be  clearly  marked  with 
special  road  signs  to  assist  motorists  in  trac- 
ing the  route.  Where  appropriate,  the  route 
should  have  turnouts,  rest  and  picnic  areas, 
and  interpretive  faculties.  Maps  and  book- 
lete,  prepared  by  the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  States,  would  be  further  aids  to 
totirway  motorlste. 

A  Boemc  tourway  would  not  remain  scemc 
for  long  without  adequate  protection  of  tbe 
panoramic  vistas  along  tbe  route.  Protection 
abould  go  hand-ln-hand  with  designation. 
Before  any  segment  is  offlclaUy  designated, 
local  governments  should  be  required  to  take 
the  necessary  action  to  preserve  the  route's 
scemc  corridor.  Protection  should  not  only 
discourage  adverse  types  of  urban  develop- 
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m«nta.  but  prevent  o  Mtructlon  of  Important 
vlewB  wbUe  ecreenlni  tinalgbtly  uaea  aueh  m 
dumpa  and  Jimkyardi 

Bztreme  care  won  d  be  taken  to  inaure 
that  the  route  Mleeti  d  would  not  damage  In 
any  way  the  aoenlo  b  MUty  which  this  report 
■eeka  to  preeerve.  Tc  d  much  tralBo  through 
a  amall  vUlase  or  fraclle  eoologleal  unit 
would  preaent  a  hi  aard  not  only  to  the 
beauty  <a  the  are*  ta  it  alao  to  the  eafety  of 
Rouiee  would  be  choaen  to 
buaineaa  area*  and  to 


lU  inbabttanta 
avoid  congeetlon  In 


limit  traffic  In  resldei  Ual  aectlona. 

According  to  the  V  8.  Department  of  Com- 
merce's Propoted  Pn  i^ram  for  Seentc  Koadi 
and  Parkway*,  varloi  •  devlcea  could  be  uaed 
to  protect  such  a  i  fttem  aa  the  tourway. 
There  could  be  acqu  altlon  of  eoenlc  or  con- 
servation easements,  scenic  highway  corridor 
reservation  at  the  E  tate  level,  and  perhaps 
special  conservation  or  corridor  districts. 
These  mechanisms  w  mid  achieve  best  reaults 


In  conjunction  with 

the  public  to  their 

Federal    Highway 

M-aW)    would  provide  relevant  support  In 

the  caaaa  of  new  roM  s  which  might  be  added 


to  the  route. 
.Legislation  might 


tie  needed  with  respect 


to  ezlst^^  roads.  Tt  ere  would  be  a  need  to 
zone  pi^ts  of  the  to  irway,  and  It  would  be 
advisable  to  establlal  i  standards  for  portions 
threaitened  by  bllll  loards  and  JunkyaKta, 
patterned  after  reoeit  Vermont  leglaUtlon. 
The  purpose  would  Vft  not  to  oontr^  all  de- 
nonoonformlng  devel- 
opment. Tastefully-designed  artrueturee  and 
facilities  would  be  p<  rmltted  as  long  aa  they 
I  leenlc  views. 
To  coordinate  pla  mlng  and  deelgnatlon 
of  the  tourway,  a  sta  idlng  committee  repre- 
senting Federal,  Sta  te,  and  local  Interests 
should  be  eetablli  led.  This  committee 
would  oversee  the  p  roteotlon  of  the  route. 


designate  stretches 
the  scenic  tourway, 
slon  and  pass  on  the 


tain  the  portloxu  o ' 
for  which   they   ar 


RBCaXATION 


easb 


The   Connecticut 
recreatlonlst,  offerli^ 
range  of  outdoor 
use  as  well.  The 
seasons,  and  with 
and  range  of  uses 

Winter   brings 
stretching  as  far  aa 
Ing  the  skier,  sleddir, 
sake   the   noise   ana 

With  spring,  the 
of  activity,  amall 
torrents — the 
sounds  of  awakenlx^ 
from  brown  to 
valleys  bring  forth 
air  losea  Its  wintry 
awaits  the  biker, 
and  picnicker. 

Sxuxuner  sun 
possible  all  forms 
tlon:  swimming, 
Ing,  or  canoeing 
their  sklU   while 
sun,   enjoying   the 


ft  program  of  educating 

use  and  meaning.  The 

utlflcatlon    Act    (P.L. 


I  if  highway  aa  pwti  of 
la  well  as  guide  «sp«ii- 
addltlon  of  new  polnis 
of  Interest.  It  w«  uld  establish  speolflo 
criteria  for  deslgnal  ion  and  be  reeponslble 
the  criteria  were  met. 
Kvery  level  of  go\  nmment  should  be  In- 
volved in  the  tourwi  y.  State  and  local  agen- 
cies, functioning  w  ith  the  National  Park 
Service,  wo\ild  locwt  the  route.  Municipali- 
ties' would  afford  ge  leral  protection  for  the 
scenic  corridor  and  provide  safeguards  on 
lands  surrounding  s]  leclflo  points  of  Intcreat. 
The  Statee  and  mu^clpalltlee  woxild  main- 
the  tourway  on  roads 
now  reaponaibl*.  Ilie 
National  Park  Servi^  could  aaalat  State  and 
local  jurisdictions  1 1  providing  the  variety 
of  route  maps  need(  d,  as  well  as  deecrlptlve 
brochures  and  Inteajpretlve  facilities  at  ap- 
propriate points. 


hxm  fax  VAiixr 


River  Valley   lures  the 

blm  not  only  a  wide 

ictlvltles   but   all-season 

vafley  enjoys  four  distinct 

a  different  appearance 


forth   a   mantle  of   white 

the  eye  can  see,  beckon- 

or  tobogganer  to  for- 

clatter   of    urban   life. 

ihlley  bursts  Into  a  flurry 

itreams  become  rushing 

echo    with    the 

life.  The  forest  turns 

,  while  the  bills  and 

t|ielr  emerald  carpet.  The 

and  the  entire  scene 

boater,  canoeist,  camper, 


wooc  lands 


grem, 


waifns  the  winter,  making 

water-oriented  recrea- 

sa^lng,  water-skiing,  boat- 

Elkers  and  campers  test 

pcknlckera  dally  in  the 

exquisite  panorama. 


Hie  valley  waits  until  autumn  to  display  its 
most  colorful  finery.  The  entire  countryside 
Is  ablaae  with  chestnut  browns,  fiery  reds 
and  oranges,  and  brilliant  yellows,  contrast- 
ing with  the  still-green  pine,  fir,  and  spruce. 
The  air  la  now  crisp  and  clear,  and  the  for- 
est's silence  Is  broken  by  the  rustle  of  hunt- 
er's boots  on  fallen  leaves. 

The  Connecticut  River  Valley  Is  Indeed  a 
thing  of  beauty.  But  this  beauty  Is  threat- 
ened by  the  ever-growing  appetite  of  Mega- 
lopolis for  land,  and  the  shortalghtadnen  of 
those  who  would  fill  and  pollute  the  river. 

Future  pressures  on  the  valley  will  be 
great:  from  proposed  highways,  from  ex- 
panding municipalities,  from  Increasing  pop- 
ulations, and  from  various  other  forms  of 
land  utilization. 

Additional  highways,  tjrlng  the  expanding 
factory  cities  together,  will  be  constructed, 
providing  more  rapid  access  not  only  for  the 
private  automobile  but  also  for  industrial 
traffic..  The  navigable  stretches  of  the  Con- 
necticut will  see  an  uncommon  increase  of 
commerce. 

But  at  what  cost?  Will  the  price  tag  for 
"progress"  carry  a  hidden  deficit:  extreme 
water  pollution,  the  loes  of  scenic  beauty, 
the  obliteration  of  wildlife,  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  recreational  and  spiritual 
valuee  allied  to  the  valley  lands?  Theee  are 
issuee  which  demand  careful  thought. 

The  contiguous  open  space  of  the  Mt. 
Holyoke  and  Mt.  Tom  Ranges  Is  at  this  mo- 
ment threatened  by  land  speculation.  The 
critical  location  of  these  mountains  with 
their  promise  of  ImpKwtant  recreation  op- 
portunity makes  It  Imperative  that  these 
rangee  and  their  surrounding  lands  be  pro- 
tect«9tl.  Another  matter  crying  for  urgent  ac- 
tion is  to  minimize  the  Inevitable  adverse 
development  pressures  along  the  lower  river 
arising  from  the  completion  of  Connecticut 
Route  9.  These  are  pressures  which  wovild  be 
aimed  at  changing  and  reshaping  the  Yankee 
character  of  the  pictureeque  towns.  These  are 
but  examples  of  the  valley's  critical  needs: 
there  exist  many  others. 

The  program  recommended  in  this  report 
does  not  seek  to  bar  future  development,  but 
rather  to  assure  that  it  wlU  be  done  in  a 
way  that  respects  and  enhances  the  beauty  of 
the  Connecticut  River  Valley.  Some  Impact 
on  preaent  land  use  is  inevitable.  But  the 
greatest  Impact  will  be  on  negative,  or  abu- 
sive, land  use.  The  program  will  put  an  end 
to  the  uncontrolled  dumiAng  of  effluent  into 
the  river.  It  will  stop  thoee  who  would  de- 
spoil the  valley. 

"Hie  recommendations  made  in  this  report 
cannot  be  carried  out  overnight.  Inveetment 
on  the  scope  envisioned  might  be  staged  over 
a  period  of  20  years.  Ilils  staging  of  devel- 
opment will  serve  to  reduce  the  Unpaot  on 
land  use  by  spreading  out  the  acqulalton  and 
development  process.  Ilie  magnitude  of  the 
program  should  be  no  reaaon  for  delay.  With 
land  prices  rising  throughout  the  valley, 
delay  will  only  mean  higher  coets  In  the  fu- 
ture. Riverfront  lands  must  be  protected 
against  adverse  developm.ent  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Once  BO  guarded,  development  coxUd 
be  staged  to  meet  the  rising  demand  for 
recreation. 

The  proposed  Connecticut  River  National 
Recreation  Area  will  help  to  accomplish  theee 
purpoees.  The  three  Federal  units — Oateway, 
Mt.  Holyoke,  and  Cooa  Scenic  River — will 
serve  primarily  to  preserve  existing  land  iiaea, 
while  providing  receatlon/conservation  devel- 
opment within  this  framework.  In  keeping 
with  this  goal,  Federal  land  purchase  will  be 
kept  to  a  minimum. 

The  three  National  Recreation  Area  unit* 
will  be  coordinated  cloeely  with  neailiy  State 
park  or  forest  developments  to  provide  both 
intensive  and  extensive  recreation  for  day, 
weekend,  and  vacation  users.  They  will  be 
linked  by  the  Tourway  into  a  cohesive  rec- 
reation entity  which  will  nnphaaise  the  his- 
tory aa  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  Oozmectlcut 


River  VaUey.  Addittonal  State  parks  wlU  not 
only  provide  for  the  Incrsasing  demand  for 
reeraatton,  but  will  Isaaan  the  Impact  of  rec- 
reation-hungry vaoatloneis.  Uae  will  be 
spread  throughout  the  Talley,  rather  than  at 
only  a  few  looatloiu. 

The  balance  of  the  river  area,  it  Is  rea- 
sonable to  hope,  will  be  protected  by  local 
government  and  the  private  sector.  Enlight- 
ened Bonlng,  scenic  easements,  and  concerted 
action  by  the  valley's  residents  must  take 
up  the  battle  where  Federal  and  State  efforts 
can  do  no  more.  Effective  zoning  ordinances 
would  encourage  the  retention  of  the  river- 
front lands  in  uses  that  can  enhance  and 
protect  the  valley's  beauty.  The  entire  range 
of  leaa-than-fee  acquisition  would  allow  pri- 
vate ownerahip  to  continue,  merely  con- 
trolling adverse  development.  Private  citizens 
can  Jom  together  to  set  up  land  trusts,  al- 
lowing Interested  Individuals  to  donate  land, 
or  money  to  purchase  land.  The  private  sec- 
tor can  play  a  decisive  part  In  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  valley. 

Water  is  the  focal  point  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley,  and  water  quality  Is  one  of  the 
keynotes  of  this  study.  All  the  proposals  are 
founded  on  the  premise  of  a  clean  river. 
Pollution  abatement  programs  are  now  being 
carried  out  and  must  continue  with  renewed 
effort  If  the  valley  is  to  be  preserved.  Water 
contact  activities  are  contingent  upon  an 
Improved  water  quality.  Swimming  In  the 
river  will  enjoy  a  renaissance;  fish  runs  will 
reappear. 

Estebllshment  of  a  National  Recreation 
Area  will  not  signal  the  collapse  nor  decline 
of  the  economy  In  the  localities  Involved, 
nor  will  It  disrupt  the  earning  structure. 
Quite  the  contrary,  recreation  and  tourism 
today  in  America  are  big  business  and  pro- 
vide soiind  job  opportunities.  With  the  an- 
ticipated pollution  abatement  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  and  the  promised  preservation 
of  the  area's  natural  resources,  land  values 
and  toturlst  income  along  the  entire  river  can 
be  expected  to  rise. 

Zoning  proceasee  and  less-than-fee  devices 
allow  for  the  retention  of  affected  lands  on 
the  local  tex  rolls  with  little  or  no  economic 
loes  to  the  community  other  than  those  en- 
countered under  normal  circumstances. 
Wherever  possible  existing  conforming  land 
use^  will  be  preserved.  ETven  where  It  be- 
comee  eaaentlal  to  purchase  property  as  a 
safeguard  to  the  recreation/conservation 
concept  of  a  National  Recreation  Area,  the 
previous  owner  often  will  have  the  opportun- 
ity to  lease  back  his  former  lands.  In  cer- 
tam  casee  the  purchase  contract  will  allow 
the  resident  to  remain  on  the  property  under 
a  life-use  agreement.  In  theee  ways  and 
others  the  beneflte  to  the  Connecticut  River 
VaUey  and  ite  people  may  be  increased  and 
the  negative  effecte  reduced  or  dispersed. 

In  review  of  purpoeefully  limited  Federal 
partlclpaton,  the  bulk  of  the  preservation 
will  have  to  be  shared  by  the  appropriate 
Stete  and  local  agendee,  and  the  private  sec- 
tor. This  Is  in  keeping  with  the  New  Eng- 
land tradition  of  self-dependence.  Coopera- 
tion at  aa  levels  Is  neceesary  If  the  character 
of  the  valley  Is  to  be  perpetuated. 

ForceftU  but  well-planned  action  la  re- 
quired now.  The  needs  are  self-evident:  the 
beauty  of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  must 
be  preeerved  for  future  generations,  and  the 
area  must  pr^>are  Itself  to  meet  the  in- 
evlteble  rising  demand  for  recreation  In  the 
Northeast. 
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Appzmnx  1 
ScBNic  Easxicknt  Dns 


This  Indentiure,  made  this 
19 —  by  and  between 


day  of 
of  the 


County  of 


-,  State  of  Missouri,  parties 


of  the  first  part,  and  the  United  Stetes  of 
America,  Washington,  D.C.,  party  of  the  sec- 
ond part. 

Wltneaseth:  Whereas,  Public  Law  88-492, 
passed  August  27,    1964,   provided   for  the 


a-tablUhment  of  the  Oaark  National  Scenic 
Wverways  In  the  Stete  of  Missouri,  for  the 
^urpoee  of  conserving  and  InterpreUng 
unique  scenic  and  other  natural  valuee  of 
oblecte  of  historical  interest  and  authwlzed 
the  secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  lands 
and  intereste  therein.  Including  scenic  ease- 
mente;  and  .     _ 

Whereas,  the  parttee  of  the  first  part  are 
the  owners  In  fee  simple  of  the  real  prop- 
erty hereinafter  deecrlbed,  lying,  being  and 

situated  In County.  Stete  of  Missouri, 

over  which  the  Secretary  of  Interior  ha» 
determined  it  to  be  necessary  *«  a***")"""  * 
scenic  easement  for  the  preservation  of  the 
scenic  values  of  the  area  desCTlbed  In  wUd 
Act.  and  are  desirous  In  contributing  to  the 
devrtopment  of  the  Ozark  National  Scenic 
Rlverways:  ^    ,.  _ 

Now,    therefore,    in   consideration   of    the 
premises,   and  the  sum  of to  them 


paid  by  said  party  of  the  second  part,  the 
receipt  of  which  U  hereby  acknowledged,  the 
parties  of  the  first  part  do  by  these  presente 
erant   bargain  and  sell,  convey  and  confirm, 
in  perpetuity,  subject  to  the  considerations 
hereinafter  set  forth,  unto  the  party  of  the 
second  part  and  Ite  assigns,  an  •^'•vP- 
terest  and  scenic  easement  In  said  herein- 
after described  real  property  of  t^«>  mature 
and  to  the  extent  hereinafter  deecribed  ana 
do  covenant  on  behalf  of  themselves,  their 
heirs,  successors  and  assigns  (said  covenant 
to  run  with  said  land)    with  the  party  of 
the  second  part  and  Ite  assigns  to  do  and 
refrain  from  doing,  severaUy  and  coUectively 
upon  the  said  hereinafter  described  lands, 
the  various  acta  hereinafter  mentioned;   it 
being  hereby  agreed  and  expressed  that  the 
doing  of  and  the  refraining  from  doing  said 
acts,  and  each  thereof,  upon  the  said  lands 
are  and  wlU  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  party 
of  the  second  part  through  the  preservation 
of  the  scenic  and  other  natural  values  of 
objecte  of  historic  Interest  to  the  OzarTLVa,- 
tlonal  Scenic  Rlverways  In  accordance  with 
PubUc  Law  88-492  of  August  27,  1964. 

The  scenic  easement  restrictions  hereby 
impoeed  upon  the  use  of  said  lands  and  the 
acta  which  the  parties  of  the  first  part  so 
covenant  to  refrain  from  doing  upon  the 
said  hereinafter  described  lands  are  and  shaU 
be  aa  follows: 

1  Using  the  said  landa  for  mining  or  in- 
dustrial activity  or  for  any  purpose  whatso- 
ever except  for  noncommercial  resldenttai 
purpoees  or  for  such  additional  purpoees  as 
may  be  authorized  In  writing  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  his  authorized 
representative.  But  the  parties  of  the  first 
part  shaU  not  be  precluded  hereby  from 
fanning  the  land  nor  from  grazing  Uvestock 
thereon  provided  the  same  be  done  In  con- 
formity with  good  husbandry  practice.  The 
permitted  use  for  farming  and  grazing  shaU 
not  include  the  harvesting  of  timber,  but 
firewood  for  personal  use  may  be  gathered 
from  selected  areas  upon  approval  of  the 
Park  Superintendent. 

2.  Erecting  or  building  any  structures  on 
said  lands,  including  major  alterations  to 
axlattng  buildings,  except  as  may  be  author- 
ized in  writing  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior or  his  duly  authorized  representative. 
There  Is  specifically  retained  by  the  parties 
of  the  first  part,  their  heirs,  succeseors  and 
assigns  the  right  to  perform  ordinary  main- 
tenance on  all  existing  structures  and  build- 
ings, together  with  the  right  to  replace,  re- 
buUd  or  substitute  any  building  or  structure 
now  existing  with  similar  buildings  or  struc- 
tures in  substantially  the  same  location.  If 
all  or  any  of  such  existing  biUldlngs  are 
destroyed  or  damaged  by  fire,  storm  or  other 
casualty. 

S  Permitting  any  change  in  the  character 
of  the  topography  of  said  lands  other  than 
that  caused  by  the  forces  of  nature,  except 


as  may  be  authortoed  In  writing  by  the  Sec^ 
retary  of  the  Interior  or  his  duly  authorized 
representative. 

4  Permitting  the  accumulation  of  any 
trash  or  foreign  material  which  is  unsightiy 
or  offensive.  *    ... 

5  Cutting  or  permitting  to  be  cut.  de- 
stroying or  removing  any  timber  or  bruih. 
except  as  may  be  authorized  In  writing  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  his  duly 
authorized  representative.  Provided,  however, 
that  seedling  trees  or  seedUng  shrubbery 
may  be  grubbed  up  or  cut  down  in  accord- 
ance with  good  farm  practice  on  lands  pres- 
entiy  bemg  cultivated  or  for  residential 
maintenance  purpoees.  Cultivated  crops,  in- 
cluding orchard  fruit  and  nut  trees,  may 
be  pruned,  sprayed,  harvested  and  otherwise 
maintained  In  accordance  with  good  farm 
practice. 

6.  No  trailer  shall  be  placed,  used  or  main- 
tained on  said  lands  as  a  substitute  for  a 
residential  buUdlng  or  other  structure,  and 
no  sign.  blUboaid.  or  advertisement  shaU  be 
displayed  or  placed  upon  the  land,  except 
that  one  sign  not  greater  than  24  inches  by 
80  Inches,  In  size,  advertising  the  sale  of 
producte  raised  thereon  or  sale  or  lease  of 
the  lands  may  be  dispUyed  on  appropriate 
occasions. 

The  lands  herelnal)ove  referred  to  and  to 
which  the  provisions  of  this  instrument  ap- 
ply, are  situated  In  the  County  of  


State  of  Missouri,  and  are  more  particularly 
described  as  foUowa: 

This  conveyance  la  subject  to  existing 
easemente  for  public  roads  and  highways. 
pubUc  utiUties,  rallroiuls  and  pipelines. 

By  acceptance  of  thU  deed,  the  party  of 
the  second  part  spedflcally  agrees  for  the 
purpose  of  the  parties  of  the  first  part  re- 
taining their  present  means  and  rights  of 
ingress  and  egress,  that  the  parties  of  the 
first  part,  their  heirs,  successors  and  assigns, 
or  invitees,  shall  not  be  required  to  pay, 
when  proceeding  dlrectiy  to  and  from  such 
lands,  park  entrance  or  road  fees. 

The  parties  of  the  first  part,  for  the  con- 
sideration hereinabove  set  out,  do  further 
grant  unto  the  party  of  the  second  part  and 
Ite  diUy  authorised  repreeentetlves  the  right 
of  ingress  and  egress  upon  and  across  said 
lands  for  the  purpoee  of  effecting  emergency 
action  with  regard  to  the  control  and  sup- 
pTMslon  of  fires  and  for  emergency  action 
needed  for  visitor  protection  In  relation  to 
the  operation  of  the  Ozark  National  Scenic 
Rlverways  as  established  by  the  hereinabove 

mentioned  Act.  _.w-^ 

TO  have  and  to  hold  the  herelndescribed 
scenic  easement  and  righte  unto  the  party 
of  the  second  part  and  Ito  assigns  forever. 

The  parties  of  the  first  part,  for  them- 
selves, their  heirs,  successors  and  assigns  do 
hereby  covenant  with  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part  and  Ite  assigns  that  they  are 
lawfully  seized  of  an  Indefeasible  estate  in 
fee  simple  In  the  herelndescribed  lands;  that 
they  have  the  right  to  seU  and  convey  the 
estate,  interest  and  scenic  easement  herein 
conveyed;  and  that  they  wUl  warrant  and 
defend  unto  the  party  of  the  second  part 
and  Ito  assigns,  forever,  the  quiet  and  peace- 
able use  and  enjoyment  of  the  herein 
granted  easement  against  the  lawful  claims 
and  demands  of  aU  persons  whomsoever. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  parties  of  the 
first  part  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and 
seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

[SKALl. 

[sxalJ. 

State  or  Missouai. 

County  of  ,  «*•• 

on  this day  of 1966.  before 


me  personaUy  appeared to  me  known 

to  be   the   persons   described   in   and  who 
executed    the    foregoing    Instrument,    and 
acknowledged  that  they  executed  the  same 
as  their  free  act  and  deed. 
In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunder 


set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal,  the 
day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Notary  Public. 
My  term  of  office  aa  a  Notary  Public  will 
expire • 

Appekdix  2 

CEBTirlCATE  OP  iMCXjaPOaATKMf  OF  VYM 
LAND  CONSDIV AXIOM  T«U8T,  INC.  (A  NON- 
STOCK   COaPORATION) 

We  the  incorporators,  certify  that  we 
hereby  associate  ourselves  as  a  body  politic 
and  corporate  under  the  Nonstock  Corpora- 
tlon  Act  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

1  The  name  of  the  cwporation  Is  Lyme 
Land  Conservation  Trust.  Inc.  It  shall  be  lo- 
cated in  the  Town  of  Lyme.  Connecticut. 

2  The  nature  of  tiie  activities  to  be  con- 
ducted and  the  purpoees  to  be  P«>moted  or 
carried  out  by  the  corporation  are  as  tollows^ 
^Tto  engage  In  and  otherwise  promotefar 
tiiebenefli  of  the  Inhabltante  of  the  To^ 
of  Lyme  the  preeervattrai  of  natural  re- 
soure«  of  The  land,  swamps,  woodland  and 
S^Vpacee,  and  the  plant  and  anlmjU  lUe 
th^lnVtmd  the  preservation  of  unique 
scenic  and  historic  sites  therein; 

b  -Toengage  in  and  otherwise  promote  the 
sdMitiflriSSy  of  and  to  educate  «ie  public 
SSdSlo«l  natural  re«>urces,  mcludt^ 
p^Vlnlmals.  birds,  fish  and  other  wUd- 

"'c!  TO  acquire,  by  gift,  purchase  <^o^^ 
wlae.  reJ^  perK>nal  property  of  aU  kinds 

M  tiie  Board  of  Director.  shaU  d'*'"  »PPI^ 
oriato  to  carry  out  the  purposes  set  forth 
gSm  wiHIbject  to   tiie  umltations  set 

'Tto^S^'bH  property  held  or  controll^ 
by  Oie  corporation  and  «»•«*'  **"iJfS 
thereof  within  the  United  States  of  Amerl« 
JSTthe  benefit  of  the  lnha,bltante  of  the 
Town  of  Lyme  and  exclusively  for  the  edu- 
cational, scientific,  charitable  and  conserva- 
tionist purposes  set  forth  herln; 

e  To  exercise  Ite  powers  through  Ite  of- 
ficers, directors,  members,  e°»Ploy«*", ,■;;** 
agents  and  to  join  with  otiier  organizations 
in  activities  designed  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tivee  of  the  corporations; 

f  In  general,  and  subject  to  such  limita- 
tions and  conditions  as  are  or  may  be  pre- 
scrtbed  by  law,  to  exercise  such  other  po^ran 
which  now  are  or  hereafter  may  be  "'n*"^ 
by  law  upon  a  corporation  organized  for  the 
purposes  herein  set  forth,  or  neoeswy  or  In- 
cidental to  the  powers  so  conferred,  or  con- 
ducive to  the  attainment  of  the  P^nx***  ™ 
ttie  corporation,  subject  to  the  further  1^- 
tationsVnd  conditions  that,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  UHs  certificate,  only 
such  powers  shall  be  exercised  as  are  In  fur- 
tiierance  of  the  tax-exempt  purpoe«j  of  the 
corporation  and  as  may  be  ?«Jfl«fd  by  an 
organization  exempt  under  Section  501   (c) 
(3)    of  the  internal  Revenue  Code  and  Ite 
Regulations,  aa  they  now  exist  or  may  here- 
aSer  be  amended,  and  by  an  organization 
contilbutions  to  which  are  deductible  under 
section  170  (c)  (2)   of  such  Code  and  Re- 
lations, as  they  now  exist  or  may  hereafter 
be  amended. 

3  No  part  of  the  earnings  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  mem- 
ber director,  or  officer  of  the  corporation,  or 
any  private  individual  (except  that  reason- 
able compensation  may  be  paid  for  service* 
rendered  to  or  for  the  corporation  affecting 
one  or  more  of  ito  purposes),  and  no  mem- 
ber director,  officer  of  the  corporation,  or 
any  private  Individual  shaU  be  entitled  to 
share  in  the  distribution  of  any  of  thecor- 
Dorate  asseto  on  dissolution  of  the  corpora- 
K  NTsubstantial  part  of  the  activities 
of  tbe  corporation  shall  be  the  carrying  on  of 
nropaganda.  or  otherwise  attempting  to  in- 
fluent legislation,  and  the  corporation  shall 
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not  pMtlcilpate  In,  at  Intcrvsn*  la,  any  poUtl- 
c«l  campaicn  on  ImI  kU  of  any  cantlklaf  for 
publlo  aOc*.  Notwltl  standing  any  ottaar  pro- 
vlalon  of  tlUa  certfleate,  the  corporation 
■ball  not  oonduet  oi  carry  on  any  aetlvltlw 
not  permitted  to  be  oonducted  or  carried  on 
by  an  organisation  exempt  under  Section 
001(0)  (3)  of  the  Int  tmal  Revenue  Code  and 
Its  Regulation*,  aa  t  key  now  ezUt  or  ae  they 
may  hereafter  be  ao  ended,  or  by  an  organi- 
zation contribution*  to  which  are  deductible 
under  Section  170(c )  <2)  of  such  Code  and 
Regulation*,  a*  they  now  exl*t  or  may  here- 
after be  amended. 

4.  The  claasee,  rlgl  it*,  prlTllegee,  quaUflca- 
tlon*,  obligation*,  a  kd  the  manner  of  elec- 
tion or  appolntmei  it  of  member*  are  aa 
follow*: 

a.  Charter  Membe:  a  ahall  conalat  of  thoae 
persona  who  have  pa  d  dues  of  Fifty  ($M.0O) 
Dollars  prior  to  Jun(  i  1,  1M7.  Charter  mem- 
ber* shall  be  exempt  Trom  any  further  aaae**- 
ment  of  due*.  Chart  >r  Member*  may  attend 
all  meetings  of  the  i  lember*  of  the  corpora- 
tion, but  shall  have  i  lO  voting  rights.  Charter 
Members  may  also  qualify  aa  member*  of 
another  claaa  by  ful:  Ullng  the  quaUlleatlona 
and  paying  the  dues  of  *uch  other  claaa. 

b.  Life  Member*  at  all  conalat  of  thoae  per- 
sona eliBBted  aa  stieta  by  the  Board  of  Dlrec- 
tora.  I4te.Member*  a]  all  be  exempt  tram  any 
aaaeaamenta  of  duea,  Ufa  Members  may  at- 
tend all  meetings  of  khe  member*  of  the  cor- 
poration, but  ahall  have  no  voting  rights. 
Life  Members  may  i  lao  qualify  aa  mambers 
of  another  claaa  by  fullllling  the  quallfloa- 
tlons  and  paying  t  le  due*  of  such  other 
claaa. 

c.  Regular  Memb«  r*  shall  conalat  of  thoae 
persons  eighteen  yfira  of  age  or  over  who 
are  resident*  of  Lym  »  or  owners  of  real  prop- 
erty m  Lyme  and  wl  o  have  paid  the  current 
annual  membership  lues  aa  eatabllahed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  1  loard  of  Dlreotora.  Regu- 
lar Members  may  at  end  all  meetings  of  the 
members  of  the  c<  rporation  during  each 
fiscal  year  for  whic  i  they  have  paid  such 
dues  and  shall  have  ;he  right  to  vote  thereat 
on  all  matters  subs  iltted  to  a  vote  of  the 
members. 

d.  Associate  Memtx  rs  shall  consist  of  those 
persons  eighteen  yei  rs  of  age  or  over  who 
are  not  eligible  to  b  Regular  Members  and 
who  have  paid  the  c  irrent  annual  associate 
membership  dues  aa  eetabllshed  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Boarc  of  Directors.  Aasoolate 
Members  may  attenl  all  meetings  of  the 
members  of  the  co-poratlon  during  each 
fiscal  year  for  whlcl  i  they  have  paid  such 
dues,  but  shall  have  i  o  voting  rlgbta. 

e.  Junior  Membert  shall  constat  of  thoae 
persons  under  eightei  n  years  of  age  who  have 
paid  the  current  am  ual  Junior  membership 
dues  as  established  f i  om  time  to  time  by  the 
Board  of  Directors.  J  inlor  Members  may  at- 
tend all  meetings  o  r  the  members  of  the 
corporation  during  ei  ch  fiscal  year  for  which 
they  have  paid  such  lues,  but  shall  have  no 
voting  rights. 

f .  Honorary  Membe  rs  shall  consist  of  thoae 
persons  who  have  b4  en  elected  aa  Honorary 
Members  by  the  Boa  rd  of  Directors.  Honor- 
ary Members  shall  be  sxempt  from  any  assess- 
ment of  dues.  Honor  ay  Ifembers  shall  h«Te 
no  voting  rights,  bu'  shall  have  such  rights 
and  privileges  as  ma; '  be  granted  to  them  by 
the  Board  of  Dlrecto  rs. 

g.  The  membershl  |>  of  a  member  of  any 


class  shall  terminate 


Ignatlon.  In  addltlo  i  the  membership  of  a 
Regular  Member,  Am  oclate  Member,  or  Jun- 
ior Member  shall  ten  alnate  at  the  end  of  the 


fiscal  year  for  which 
Shall  be  reinstated 
dues  for  the  current 


5.  This  corporatioii  shall  have  perpetual 


existence;  but  in  the 
of  the  corporation  o  ' 


event  of  the  dissolution 
the  termination  of  it* 


transferred,  paid  oti 
alvely  to  or  for  tba 


upon  hie  death  at  res- 


he  ha*  paid  due*,  but 
upon  payment  of  the 
fiscal  year. 


corporal^  existence,  1 11  Its  net  assets  shall  be 


and  delivered  exdu- 
Mneflt  of  the  Town  of 


Lyme  or  the  State  of  Connecticut,  or  one  or  2.  Election  of  Director: — The  first  Board 
more  sclentlOc,  charitable  or  educational  or-  of  Director*  ahall  be  elected  at  the  organlza- 
ganlsations,  to  be  uaed  and  devoted  as  nearly  tton  meeting  of  the  corporation.  The  first 
a*  practicable  In  accordance  with  the  pur-  Board  of  Director*  shall  consUt  of  five  dlrec- 
poses  of  this  corporation  as  herein  set  out,  tors,  the  terms  of  two  of  whom  shall  expire 
provided  that  no  such  asset  ehall  be  dls-  at  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  June, 
trlbuted  other  than  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  1907,  the  terms  of  two  of  whom  shall  expire 
organlaation*  qualifying  at  the  time  of  such  at  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  June, 
distribution  under  the  provisions  of  Section  1988  and  the  term  of  one  of  whom  shall  ex- 
601(c)  (3)  Of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  pire  at  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in 
lU  Regulations  as  they  now  exist  or  may  June.  1069.  Thereafter,  at  each  annual  meet- 
hereafter  be  amended..  ing  there  shall  be  elected  a  niimber  of  dl- 

6.  This  Certificate  of  Incorporation  may  rectors  equal  to  the  number  of  directors 
not  be  amended  to  permit  any  action  which  whose  terms  expire  as  of  that  annual  meet- 
would  prevent  the  corporation  from  qualify-  ing.  and  each  director  so  elected  shall  serve 
Ing  as  an  exempt  organization  under  Section  a  term  of  three  years.  A  director  shall  serve 
501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  aa  for  the  term  for  which  he  is  elected  and 
It  now  exists  or  may  hereafter  be  amended,  until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualifies 

Dated  at  Lyme.  Connecticut,  this  If  a  director  ceases  to  be  a  regular  member 

day  of .  19M.  of  the  corporation,  his  term  as  director  shall 

immediately  terminate. 

3.  Vacancies. — In  case  of  any   vacancy  In 

the  Board  of  Directors  by  death,  resignation. 

SxATcor  CoNNKCTicuT,  disqualification,  or  any  other  cause,  the  re- 
County  of  New  London,  m.:  mainlng  directors  may  elect  a  successor  for 

Lyme,  Connecticut, ,  1966.  the  balance  of  the  vacant  term  by  alfirmaUve 

Personally    appeared    ,    and   ,  vote  of  a  majority  of  them. 

made  oath  to  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  cer-  4.  Mleeting». — The  Board  of  Directors  shall 

tificate  by  them  signed  before  me.  meet  upon  call   by  the  President  or  upon 

—  written  request  filed  with  the  Secretary  bv 

Ltki   Land  CoNsasvATioM  Taosr,  Inc.,  any   two  or  more   directors.   The   Secretary 

Bylaws  shall  give  to  each  director  reaeonable  notice, 

AsncLB  I.  NAMx,  BBAi.  AND  ADoaxsa  Oral  or  written,  of  the  time  and  place  of  each 

1.  Name.— The  name  or  this  corporaUon  ™~*tog  of  the  Bowd  of  Directors.  A  quorum 
la  Lyme  Land  Conservation  Trust,  toe.  •'"•"^  consist  of  a  majority  of  the  Board  of 

2.  Seal.— The  seal  of  the  corporation  ahaU  Olx^eton. 

be  circular  in  form  and  shau  bear  the  wofds  aancLX  iv.  oincias 

"Lyme  Land  Conservation  Trust,  Inc."  !•  ttecUon. — The  ofllcers  of  the  oorporatioc 

3.  Addrest. — The  address  of  this  corpora-  ahall  be  a  President,  a  Vice  President,  a  Sec- 
tion shall  be  P.O.  Box,  Hadlyme,  Coonectl-  retary,  and  a  Treasurer,  all  of  whom  shall  be 
cut,  or  such  other  address  aa  the  Board  of  regular  members  of  the  corporation.  They 
Directors  may  designate  from  time  to  time,  ahall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors 

AancL.  n.  xmiNas  of  ummmkmm  V^^^t  °?^'Lliy'l  corporaUon  shall  be 
,  ^  .  .,  ^,  .^  elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  a  meet- 
1.  Annual  Meeting.— Tht  annual  meeting  i^g  ^^d  as  soon  as  convenient  after  the  orga- 
of  the  members  of  the  corporation  shall  be  nlsattonal  meet'ng  of  the  corporation.  Sub- 
held  in  Lyme  at  such  place  and  on  such  day  sequent  officers  shaU  be  elected  by  the  Board 
in  the  month  of  June  as  the  Board  of  Dlrec-  of  Directors  at  a  meeting  held  as  soon  as  con- 
tors  (or  the  Preeident  In  the  absence  of  ae-  vaniant  after  each  «"""«'  meeting  of  the 
tlon  by  the  Board  of  Dlreotors)  may  oorporaUon.  Offloers  shaU  serve  unttl  their 
determine,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  dlrec-  successors  are  elected  and  qualify.  If  an 
tors  and  officers  and  the  transacting  of  any  oooer  ceases  to  be  a  regular  member  of  the 
other  business  which  may  legaUy  come  be-  corporation,  his  term  as  such  officer  shaU  Im- 
fore  the  meeting.  mediately  terminate. 

a.  Special  Jreetin^s.— Special  meetings  of  a.  Ptnoen  and  Dutiea.— The  vartou*  officers 

trie   members   of    tiie   corporation  may   be  *nall  have  such  powers  and  duties  aa  cus- 

caued  at  any  time  by  the  Preeident.  by  the  tomartly  appertain  or  are  Incident  to  their 

Board  of  Directors,  or  upon  a  petition  In  respective    offices    and.    in    addition,    such 

writing  signed  by  fifteen  (16)  mnnbens  of  powers  and  duties  as  the  Board  of  Directors 

the  corporation  entitled  to  vote.  confers  and  deaignatee. 

3.  Quorum. — ^At  any  annual  or  veelal  s.  Vaemneiea. — In  caae  of  any  vacancy 
meeting  of  ttie  members  of  the  coiparation.  among  the  officers  by  death,  resignation,  dis- 
twenty-flve  precent  of  the  mwnbars  of  the  qualification,  or  any  other  cause,  the  Board 
corporation  entitied  to  vote  shall  ooostttute  of  Directors  may  elect  a  successor  to  hold 
a  quorum.  There  shall  be  no  voting  by  proxy,  office  until  the  next  annual  meeting.  In  ad- 
exoept  on  rewslutions  providing  for  (a)  dition.  the  Board  of  Director*  may  elect  from 
amendment  of  the  certificate  of  inccrpora-  time  to  time  such  Assistant  Secretaries  and 
tion.  (b)  iqiproval  of  a  plan  or  merger  or  Assistant  Treasurers  as  In  Its  Judgment,  may 
consolidation,  (c)  sale  of  all  or  substantially  be  necessary,  to  hold  office  tmtll  the  next 
all  the  assets  of  the  oocporation,  and  (d)  annual  meeting. 

dlsaOIution  of  the  oomoration  

4.  Notice"^  SS^n^n  days  prior  to  **™"  "■  "^t^lJ^*  DiaKto.* 
aU  annual  and  apedal  meeting*  the  Secre-  _   .      ^                 omcxaa 

tary  shall  maU  a  notice  thereof  to  all  mem-  A*  '•••*  °°«  month  before  the  annual 
b«»  entitied  to  vote  at  such  meeting  The  mating  the  Board  of  Directors  ahall  appoint 
notice  shall  set  forth  the  time,  date  and  *  nominating  committee  which  ahall  nomi- 
place  of  such  meeting  and  the  bualness  to  "**•  <""  ?««>«»  f<»  •«»»  director  to  be  elect- 
be  transacted  thereat.  *<^  Additional  nominations  for  directors  may 

be  made  by  petition  signed  by  five  members 

ASTicLx  m.  DiucToia  entitied  to  rote. 

1.  Oenenil  Potcer*.— The  property,  affairs  abtici.b  vi   rncAi.  txab 

and    activities   of   the   corporation   shall    be         __     «_„, .  ^^  4..         ».  .,    _-i 

managed  by  a  Board  of  Dli^ectors  consisUng  ^«  ''■^^'o^^.  °'  "*i?  corporation  shaU  end 

of  not  fewer  than  three  and  not  more  than  "'^  January  31st  in  each  year. 

seven  persons,  as  may  be  determined  from  axticli    vn.    PtoHamoN    AOAmsr   sbamno 

time  to  time  by  the  members.  Directors  shaU  ™   cotPoaaxE  eakminos 

be  regular  member*  of  the  corporations.  The  No  member,  officer,  director  or  any  other 

Board   of  Directors   may  and   shall  exercise  private  individual  shall  receive  at  any  time 

all  of  the  powers  of  the  corporation  except  any  of  the  earnings  or  pecuniary  profit  from 

such  as  are  by  law,  by  the  Certificate  at  to-  the  operations  of  the  corporation,  provided 

corporation,  or  by  these  By-laws  expressly  that  this  shall  not  prevent  the  payment  to 

conferred  up<»i  or  reserved  to  the  members,  any  such  person  of  reasonable  compensation 
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for  services  rendered  to  or  for  the  corpora- 
won  Jn^^rylng  out  any  of  It*  tax-exempt 
^S^M^^^nd  no  such  pei»on  or  persona 
ffST^ntitled  to  Share  In  the  «"*trrb"tion 
^y  of  the  corporate  assets  upon  tiie  dis- 
solution of  the  corporation. 

Avncu  vm.  pmoHiBrrxD  Acnvmis 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provUion  of 
these  By-laws,  no  member,  ofllcer,  employee, 
director  or  representotive  of  «»l*  corp«r»"o^ 
ShaU  take  any  action  or  carry  on  any  activity 
bv  or  on  behalf  of  the  corporation  not  per- 
mitted to  be  taken  or  carried  on  by  an  or- 
^n^tion  exempt  under  Section  501(c)  (3) 
3f  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  its  Rjg^l*- 
tlons  as  they  now  exist  or  may  hereafter  be 
^^d^,  or  by  an  organization  contrlbu- 
^OB  to  which  are  deductible  under  Section 
170(c)(2)  of  such  code  and  Regulations  as 
they  now  exist  or  as  they  may  hcreaftor 
be  amended. 

AanCLB    DC.    AICXNDMXNTS 

These  By-laws  may  be  amended  by  adop- 
tion of  an  amendment  resolution,  either  be- 
fore or  after  adoption  thereof  by  the  mon- 
ber*  by  the  Board  of  Director*  and  adoption 
of  sich  resolution  by  the  affirmative  vote  of 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
and  entitied  to  vote  thereon  at  a  meeting 
called  for  that  purpose  at  which  a  quorum 
Is  preaent. 

WAGE-PRICE  FIGURES— OLD  GAPS 
AND  NEW  NEEDS 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  our 
economy,  as  I  have  mentioned  on  several 
occasions,  must  have  more  meaningful 
guidelines  for  wage  and  price  increases. 
This,  m  turn,  calls  for  a  much  more  ef- 
fective structure  for  gathering  the  facts 
necessary  for  operating  adequate  vrase- 
prlce  guidelines. 

Recently  I  was  pleased  to  read  a  copy 
of  a  statement  on  wage-price  produc- 
tivity deUvered  by  Dr.  Irving  H.  Slegel  of 
the  W  E  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employ- 
ment Research  at  the  128th  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Stotistical  Assocui- 
tion  at  Pittsburgh  on  August  21.  His  pa- 
per is  entitled  "Wage-Price-Productlvi^ 
Statistics:  Old  0«>s  and  New  Needs.   Dr. 
Slegel  is  well  known  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee's  Advi- 
sory Committee  and  has  been  a  witness 
before  us.  He  is  a  former  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
In  his  paper.  Dr.  Slegel  makes  a  case  for 
Improving  our  existing  quantitaUve  tools 
to  improve  guideline  administration.  I 
think  it  is  a  worthy  addition  to  the  col- 
loquy on  this  important  and  somettaies 

difficult  subject  .  *u  *  rw  t« 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Irv- 
ing Slegel's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

as  follows:  

WAax-Paicx-PaoDncnvrxT  Statotics:   Old 

Oaps  and  New  Nxkdb 
(By  Irving  H.  Slegel,  the  W.  B.  Upjohn  Insti- 
tute for  Employment  Research" ) 
iNVoaisATioN  roa  nmraa  otnoBaMaa:  an 

vitcottruLCXtn  vncw  

This  paper  concerns  a  field  of  econMnlc 
policy  that  U  heavUy  laden  with  sttitistl^^ 
interest.  It  concentrates  on  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  data  and  measures  that  would  ne 
required  for  the  flexible  or  'Uberal'  admln- 
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isti-ation  of  a  future  formal  program  of  wage 
Drtwrmonltorlng  and  the  data  and  measures 
SLTSS  liely  to  b.  avalUble  Instead.  By 
flexible  or  Uberal  admlnUtratton.  we  mean 
thrDermlsaion  of  wide  diversity  in  company 
15^ ^Tn^nSeclslon-maklng.  The  a-W«™;^ 
U:  Ojjlctal  toleronce.  t/  not  encouragement 
o    IZetKing  like  the  present  ^f<'±V^^ 
discretion  in  wage  and  price  determination 
within  the  mathematical  and  commonsense 
limits  imposed  by  a  national  aim  of  aggre- 
gate non-inflationary  performance  Although 
we  speak  here  of  wage-price  monitoring,  we 
So  ^t    intend    to   exclude    the    alternative 
prospect  that  non-wage  and  non-salary  re- 
Si^^tion    too   wiU    come    "«<*«.. ,;;X^tI 
scrutiny,    that    a    comprehensive      Incomes 
policy"  win  actually  be  adopted.  ^„„^ 

Our   topic   has  obvious  civic  importance 
but  may  attract  only  a  small   fraction  of 
the  attention  It  deserves.  Indeed,  past  and 
contemporary  experience  suggests  that  the 
subject  may  continue  to  be  slighted  even  by 
technicians  responrible  for  Uie  compilation 
of  data  and  for  the  derivation,  aPPUcatlon 
and  interpretation  of  measures.  In  addition 
to  representing  a   professional  communlw- 
tton.  this  paper  ha.  lessons  for  pubUc  offi- 
cials  legislators,  and  business  and  labor  ex- 
ecutives, all  of  whom  help  to  make  and  carry 
out  poUcy;   and  for  JoumaUsts,  who  could 
serve  more  effectively  m  educating  the  larg« 
community    by    becoming    better    Informed 
themselves. 

In  the  discussion  tiiat  foUows  It  is  as- 
sumed* that: 

1  Our  nation-stoto  and  national  economy 
will  survive  the  disintegrative  social  and  po- 
litical strains  which  have  so  dramatically 
become  evident. 

2  Continual,  ever-fuUer  employment  vmi 
beciDme  a  more  expUclt  Federal  aim.  emerg- 
ing as  the  preferred  and  most  conservative 
route  among  those  tried  or  promised  for  the 
general  achievement  of  higher  personal  In- 
comes and  higher  Uving  scales. 

3  Active  fiscal  poUcy  In  support  of  thU  ex- 
tended employment  objective  wUl  become 
incorporated  In  the  national  style,  whatever 
the  poUtical  party  In  pjwer  and  whatever  the 
name  by  which  such  policy  Is  caUed. 

4.  Accompanying    upward    Pff«J^„  ""^ 
wages  and  prices  wUl  demand  an  institution- 
al countorwelght.  and  tiiU  corrective  will  be 
provided  sooner  or  later  by  a  f  orma^  P^°^^ 
of  wage-price  surveUlance.  A  formal  program 
wotad  presumably  have  an  explicit  statiitory 
basis,  pervasive  scope,  and  steady  aPP"<»- 
tlon-^unUke  Its  predecessor,  which  was  bora 
m  1962  and  Is  commonly  declared  to  have 
died  circa  1966,  but  seemed  In  summer  of 
1968  only  to  have  been  sleeping  on  a  tomb- 
stone. ^ 
The  reference  to  "dUparlty"  In  the  second 
sentence  of  thU  paper  provides  a  cl""  to  the 
position  that  Is  elucidated  here.  An  exMnina- 
tlon  of  the  present  state  of  the  pubUc  and 
Drtvato   information   supply,  of   past   gains, 
and  ^  portents  does  not  Justify  confidence 
tiiat  a  future  formal  program  of  wage-price 
monitoring  U  bound  to  be  benign.  iUthou^ 
the   decision    to   ad<*t    a   policy   cwmnonly 
runs  ahead  of  the  social  stock  of  data,  de- 
rived  measures,  and  knowledge,  the  conduct 
of  a  poUcj  Is  criticaUy  affected,  nevertheless, 
by  the  avallabUlty.  compatlblUty,  and  diffu- 
sion of  information.  Thus.  In  the  absence  of 
an  adequate  information  base,  administra- 
tion colild  well  be  Procrustean,  slaaplls*!*:. 
arblti-ary,  uneven,  capricious.  The  total  sta- 
tistical base  in  now  woefuUy  Inadequate  for 
Uberal  guldeUne  adrnmistiatlon.  and  It  seems 
destined   to  remain   so.  Indeed.   If   t^e   au- 
thoritarian potention  of  formal  monltortng 
d^  not  mkteriallae  m  the  futiire.  credit 
will  have  to  be  given  to  factors  other  than 
Se  quantity.  qSaUty,  and  dlsti-lbution  of 
wa«e-price-producttvlty    Information.    Some 
^Ibly  compensatory  features  of  tiie  future 
nrogram  are  spedfled  later. 
™s  Judgment  goes  counter  to  the  Unpres- 


sion   conveyed   by   ubiquitous   »'»^    re<w- 
r^  reports  of  statistical  improvement  and 
oTcontmusa  progress  toward  greater  and  even 
more   preclse^^nomic   '^'^o'ledge.   D«plte 
^e    incremental    advance.    act"»"y    ^^ 
made  aU  ttie  time  m  filling  various  ^^vertiMA 
^  in  the  Federal  stiitlstical  system  (and 
?hSL  galM  and  the  efforts  they  entaU  are 
nofhere  dUparaged),  a  fundamental  Umitii- 
uon  of  the  da^^baS;  for  flexible  admlnlstra- 
t  on  of  wage-price-productivlty   PoUcy  per- 
s  ste    This  ro<it  problem  has  been  obvious 
throughout  the  long  ^l^ory  of  index-num- 
ber construction.  Although  It  Is  taken  for 
eranted  by  most  makers  and  users  of  meaa- 
SSa  It  is  not  subject,  alas,  to  casual  or  in- 
cidental correction  by  incremental  efP'^^' 
ine  progress.  The  data  llmltiition  continuaUy 
obUg«     ^e     derivation.     appUcation,     and 
?uxto%«on  of  indicators  that  may  wury 
in  mtoierable  wrapper  of  noise  around  ^ 
undlsttnguUhable  core  of  message    As  for 
the  private  contribution  to  our  national  in- 
formation    resource,     companies     obviously 
ha^  great  new  opportunities  to  enUst  the 
comp^r  in  support  of  -'verslty  in  decision- 
making vrithout  prejudice  to  national  gulde- 
une^nsti-alnts.  These  opport;unltles  are  not 
Ukelv   to   be   exploited    effectively   or   soon 
e^ugh    however  espedaUy  in  ««  absent, 
of  d^^med  government  l«iderj*Jp  to  m- 
prore  ond  enlarge  the  iolnt  P^^^^'P^"^' 
data  hank  for  the  express  P«n>o««  0/  cwi- 
pctible  m«i.urement  of  key  O^^^i^e  vari- 
ous from  the  national  economy  down  to  the 
tm.  sKficant  ImplemenUtion  of  thU  pur- 
S^  w^d  provide  an  information  base  that 
aS^  J  better  suited  for  solution  of  tomor- 
r^'s  urgent  measurement  problems-prob- 

'•^I'mapprolfriato  focus  of  the  mfo.mal 
guweuni  l^o^  adopted  In  19M  on  p« 
productivity   trends   obscures   another   sta- 
SS  complication  that  wlU   have  to  be 
faced  in  any  serious  future  effort  to  restrain 
thrinfiatlonary    pressures    fnge^^^"^.^ 
nursult    of    ever-fuUcr    employment,    wage 
Criteria  should  be  based  on  prospects  regard- 
Sg  Pr^uctivlty  and  unit  labor  cost  not  on 
jjlltory— and  forecasting  must  remain  an  un- 
reST^  in  a  society  that  Is  still  mostiy 
ope^^nded.  Unfortunately,  the  m*ch'^«i 
e^apoUtlon  of  productivity  trends  for  the 
wholeeconomy,  for  its  parts,  and  for  flrmsU 
not  the  same  as  making  corr''^ /^'-^Z^ 
projections.  Furtiiermore,  errors  o^  opUmljm 
m  projection  cannot  be  easily  "nfone    the 
Moving  Finger,  having  vmt,  cannot  be  lured 
backby  political  piety  or  bureaucratic  wit 
to  can<il  embedded  inflationary  excesses^ 

In  short,  the  ouUook  for  PennlsslveneM  in 
a  regime  of  formal  wage-price  K"W       "  1^ 
dl^ed    by    the    improbabUlty    of    a    g«sat 
feap  forward  with  regard  to  tiie  '°2i^« '^'Jf 
Uundness  of  measures  and  by  a  need  tode- 
^nd.  in  any  case,  upon  uncertain  forecast- 
tog    From  the  stiitisttcal  stimdpotot,  Pro- 
crustean enforcement  would   appear  toe^ 
Sbl"^  experience  with  tbe  Informal  pr^ 
«am    instituted    in    1962    may    also    bint 
l^use  Of  datii  problMO.  '''»«1„«='»«P*^'J 
dUBcultles,   historical   change   in   g^Wdtoe 
variables  cannot  now  be  8aug«*  '^•^^^^T?' 
caUy  for  the  majority  of  Industrtw  andm- 
dustry  complexes:  and,  in  many  Important 
instiinces.  It  is  not  now  being  gauged  at  an. 
KSrmore.  the  in^onnation  requU^^ 
lor   constructing    guideline    Index   numbers 
that  are   mutually   adapted   and   moduUrty 
compatible  from  tiie  national  economy  down 
to  the  firm  greatiy  exceed.  "^JJ^^''^' 
prospect  of  supply.  Indeed,  an  e;;^J*J^°  °^ 
substantial  Improvement  in  tWs  dtoectton 
could  weu  prove  a  sUly  dream,  ^nrthermore, 
even  If  the  desired  mearores  were  mlracu- 
lo^y  to  become  computable,  the  chaUenge 
Sf  awu?ate  projection  would  stUl  have  to 
be  St  It  appears  that,  to  Uve  as  free  men 
5  Se  num^vTunder  a  new  dlj^«»»«°^^?* 
tlrmnl   guldeUne..   would   Involve  a  double 
niiracle-the  capture  not  rimply  of  unicorns 
but  of  unicorns  that  fly. 
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The  praMQtetlod  below  of  two  seta  of 
Btmcturally  mAteb(  d  Index-number  formu- 
lu  ttakt  are  eepedi  Jiy  pertinent  to  flexible 
guideline  admlnlctr  ttlon  makea  the  stagger- 
ing Informational  r  iqulrement  very  explicit. 
Bach  Mt  of  formu]  u,  baaed  on  a  common 
paradigm,  deala  et;  ultably  with  all  aaaool- 
ated  guideline  varj  kbles  and  would  permit 
modularly  compati  de  measurement  for  all 
levels  down  to  the  I  ^dividual  firm.  One  of  the 
two  seta,  f  urthermo  e.  could  assist  In  the  con- 


duct of  Integrated 
policy — a  marriage 


vage-price  and  monetary 
I  Msentlal  to  the  success  of 
any  program  for  c  >ntlnual  containment  of 
Inflationary  forces. 

Although  the  t«b  UMIex-number  schemes 
cannot  be  effeotlTC  y  Implemented  with  the 
Inf ormfttlon  that  n  Mr  exlata  or  that  U  likely 
to  beoome  available  In  the  visible  future,  they 
do  provide  helpfv  I  models — staadaida  for 
praotloe.  for  crltleU  n  and  evaluation,  and  for 

Improvement.  They  otfer 

uid  analysis  of  conatruc- 
sures  and  for  appraisal 
of   available  measliree — the    measure*  that 
have  to  be  used  1 1  conjunction  with  each 

better  alternatives.  They 
Indicate  deelrable  Urectlons  of  data  reform 
and   extension,   wt  ether   or   not  movement 

is  practicable.  They  sug- 
geat  ib»  kinds  o  teat  and  expartmental 
meaauree  that  ou  [ht  to  be  approximated 
wherever  feasible.  Finally,  our  algebraic  ex- 
ercise Is  relevant,  (  ven  at  the  preaent  time, 
to  an  undertaklni  announced  In  the  1M8 
Sconomic  Report  i  f  the  President  (p.  92) : 
"A  new  economic  t  .bleau  that  will  ultimate- 
ly provide  cotnpr  ihenslve  Information  on 
output,  labor  inpu  i,  price,  and  productivity 
by  major  sectors  o  i  a  quarterly  basis." 

XNatElCXMTAUBlC     Un>    THK    TTMVOLIBHABLX 
FLAW 


posBlbl*  technical 
criteria  for  deelgn 
tlble  compromise 


The  fundamenta 
private  Informatloi 


groes  products  and 
ponentt  that,  by 
genelty,  are  more 


defect  In  our  public  and 
system,  from  the  stand- 


point of  measuren  ent  for  liberal  guideline 
administration.  Is  tasy  to  state.  It  la:  The 
absence  of  coordint  ted  or  correlative  data  on 
a  product  or  qvati  -product  baste  for  quan- 

outputs,  of  factor  inputt, 
and  of  inputa  deri  ted  from  other  placet  or 
time  periods.  By  qu  lat-fKroducts,  we  mean  de- 
finable component^  of  normally  Identified 

services— eepedally  oom- 

nrtue  of  greater  bomo- 

menable  to  aggregation. 
These  components,  rhlch  may  be  called  "sub- 
products"  In  the  ca^  of  physical  output  and 
case   of  servlcee,   corre- 

of  total  ou^ut  cyclee.' 
The  flaw  In  the  data  base  cannot  be  easily 
or  significantly  rei  aedled,  certainly  not  by 
gap-fllllng  here  an  1  there.  The  systematic 
compilation  and  iialntenance  of  "atomic" 
correlative  data  w  >uld  not  only  prove  an 
and  entail  prohibitive 
coets,  but  It  cannAt  even  be  pursued  very 
far  (especially  In  1  be  case  of  nonmanufac- 
turlng  Industries)  «  Ithout  encotmter  of  stub- 
bom,  perhape  Inau]  lerable,  conceptual  prob- 
lems. Indeed,  the  d  tslgnatlon  of  products  or 

nich  service  Industries  as 
government  and  fl]  lance  and  for  such  pur- 
suits as  reeearch  an  1  development  Is  a  philo- 
sophical challenge  ^lat  most  economists  and 

become    accustomed    to 
glance  at  the   Oorgon 


Btatlatldana    have 
shun   like  a   dlrec 
Mediisa 

If  coordinated  bftflc  data  were  generally 
be  possible  to  do  two 
things  that  are  Imjiortant  for  flexible  guide- 
line administration  —and  much  else  besides 
First,  Btructually  uiatched,  or  laterally  con 
slstent,  Index  num  >ers  could  be  constructed 
for  the  guideline  variables.  Second,  hier- 
archically compattl  >le  Index  numbers  could 
be  constructed  foi  these  variable*  for  all 
levels  of  aggregattoi  ,,  from  the  national  econ- 
omy down  to  Indlvl  lual  compcmles.  Further- 
more, more  meanlni  f  ul  quarterly  or  monthly 
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meaauree  could  be  devised:  and  the  quantita- 
tive treatment  of  Joint  or  overhead  opera- 
tions. Inventory  changes,  multiprocess  end- 
products,  nonstandardlsed  output,  and  serv- 
ices In  general  could  be  rendered  more 
plaiislble. 

The  measure  for  each  guideline  varlaUe 
would  be  certain,  according  to  its  design, 
to  be  an  Internal  mean  of  relatives — I.e.,  a 
number  lying  between  the  minimum  and 
the  maxlmimi  change  ratloe  computed  (or 
computable)  for  Individual  products  or 
quasl-products.  The  Index  for  any  higher 
level  of  aggregation  would  also  be  an  Internal 
average  of  the  corresponding  measures  for 
lower  levels.  Although  Index  niunbers,  or 
measures  purporting  to  be  index  numbers, 
are  usually  Interpreted  as  Internal  means, 
the  presumption  may  not  be  warranted, 
■melr  manner  of  derivation  frequently  ren- 
,ders  them  conceptually  vague  and  struc- 
turally nondescript — black  boxes  filled,  per- 
haps, with  black  Jelly. 

As-  we  look  about,  we  may  well  be  im- 
pressed. If  not  reassured,  by  the  cheerful 
acceptance  of  the  chaom  between  desirable 
and  actual  Information  for  guideline  use.  In 
general.  It  is  agreeably  assumed  that  the  sta- 
tistical community  can  and  will  make  do; 
that  ingenuity  and  cosmetics  may  be  subsU- 
tuted  indefinitely  for  coordinated  daU  com- 
piled on  a  product  or  quasi-product  basis: 
that,  once  acknowledged,  the  fundamental 
flaw  in  the  data  base  may  salutarily  be  Ig- 
nored. Little  curiosity  Is  luually  shown  re- 
garding the  conundrums  of  quasl-product 
definition  and  quantification,  and  only  occa- 
sional enthusiasm  is  registered  for  a  frontal 
assault  on  these  difllcultles.  Two  decades  or 
more  ago,  the  Industry  end  product  detail 
of  the  biennial  and  quinquennial  Census  of 
Manufactures  Inspired  the  mlcrodata  ap- 
proach to  production  and  productivity 
measurement.  The  paucity  of  building  blocks 
was  recognized:  company  surveys  were 
stressed  for  augmentation  of  the  supply,  but 
the  difficulty  of  significant  further  progress 
within  and  beyond  manufacturing  was  also 
conceded.  In  the  subsequent  era  of  national 
accounting  (in  current  and  constant  prices) , 
the  illusion  has  been  fostered  that  indirection 
can  generally  break  the  data  impasse.  Ac- 
cording to  the  new  rites,  sound  statistical 
edifices  may  supposedly  be  erected  by  a  quick 
and  dirty  (really,  very  sanitary)  application 
of  an  algebra  of  words.  It  is  fashionable,  for 
example,  to  deflate  thick  or  thin  veneers  of 
value  information  by  more  or  less  relevant, 
and  often  scrappy,  price  Indexes.  This  tech- 
nique does  readily  yield  facades.  If  not  solid 
buildings;  and  it  often  simulates  measure- 
ment for  larger  components  of  the  economy 
with  much  less  Information  and  effort  than 
for  smaller  components.  Strangely,  the  con- 
ceptual and  structural  obscurities  of  de- 
flated measures  and  of  others  derived  with 
the  beneflt  of  a  ceremonial  cancellation  of 
words  help  them  to  circulate  like  universal 
coin;  they  are  exempt  from  fine-grain  scru- 
tiny and  accepted  too  eagerly  for  all  contexts 
and  purposes. 

The  challenge  of  liberal  guideline  admin- 
istration should  remind  us  of  the  continuing 
relevancy  of  the  Index-niamber  chapters  of 
elementary  textbooks  In  economic  or  busi- 
ness statistics.  Although  latter-day  sophisti- 
cation seems  to  sanction  routine  resort  to 
indirection  and  to  low-grade  verbal  algebra 
in  measurement  we  still  have  to  Imagine 
what  direct  attempts  with  appropriate  mlcro- 
daU  would  yield.  Such  Platonic  types  ever 
provide  the  sUndards  required  for  approxi- 
mation and  appraisal.  The  object  of  com- 
putation, after  all,  is  not  simply  to  generate 
numbers  having  agreeable  labeU  but,  rather, 
to  derive  adequate  and  dependable  answers. 
It  Is  useful  to  know  the  difference  between 
what  Is  done  and  what  ought  to  have  been 
done  Instead.  To  bang  with  a  sword  upon  the 
refiectlon  of  the  Medusa  In  the  shield  of  Per- 
seus Is  not  the  same  as  slaying  her. 


The  flood  of  public  and  private  studies  and 
reports  offering  wage-price-productivity  com- 
putations or  calling  for  Improvements  In 
this  general  area  rarely  addresses  such  funda- 
mental matters  as  the  enlargement  of  the 
stock  of  coordinated  data  and  the  provision 
of  laterally  and  hierarchically  consistent 
measures.  The  dominance  of  Incrementalism 
is  as  clear  as  it  is  natural.  It  is  evident 
from  a  perusal  of  representative  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  the  past  decade  or 
so— e.g.,  a  report  made  In  1957  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  the  National  Economic 
Accounts  of  the  United  States  (especially 
Chapter  6):  The  Economic  Report  of  the 
President  tor  19S8  and  more  recent  years,  in- 
cluding 1968;  the  "Special  Analysis"  on  Fed- 
eral statistics  Included  annually  In  tlie 
B%idget  of  the  United  States  Oovernmer.t; 
the  1963  report  of  the  President's  Commit- 
tee to  Appraise  Employment  and  Unemploy- 
ment Statistics,  Measuring  Employment  and 
Unemployment:  the  1964  report  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  on  Measuring  Productiiyity 
of  Federal  Oovemment  Organizations:  and 
numerous  documents  issued  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  which  held  hearings 
and  reported  in  1967  on  "The  Coordination 
and  Integration  of  Oovemment  Statistical 
Programs." 

Incremental  statistical  advance  has,  of 
course,  left  some  important  old  gaps  un- 
plugged while  also  not  Improving  our  ca- 
pacity to  meet  today's — or  tomorrows- 
fundamental  measurement  challenges.  In 
this  connection,  note  should  be  taken  of 
some  remarks  made  by  the  President  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association  at  the  end 
of  1967.'  Despite  more  than  a  trebimg  of 
government  expenditures  on  statistical  pro- 
grams in  the  course  of  a  decade,  be  observed 
that  the  outlays  still  amounted  to  "not  quite 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  Federal  budg- 
et." Despite  the  technical  progress  made  in 
the  past,  he  could  still  list  "better  statistic* 
on  wages,  productivity,  and  unit  labor  costs' 
as  his  "first  plea"  for  "needed  improvements" 
In  economic  measurements.  In  particular,  hi 
cited  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  indicator 
of  hourly  earnings  In  manufacturing,  one 
that  covers  all  employees  and  Includes  fringe 
benefits.  He  also  referred  to  "the  Inadequa- 
cies of  current  measures  of  output  per  man- 
hour  and  of  labor  costs  per  unit  of  out- 
put." About  such  measures,  which  have 
"highly  important  uses,"  he  said: 

"They  are  needed  monthly,  they  should  be 
comprehensive  as  well  as  comparable  in  their 
coverage,  and  they  should  also  be  made  avail- 
able for  Individual  industries.  Progress  is 
being  made  in  some  of  these  directions,  but 
the  results  are  scarcely  visible.  I  believe  there 
is  need  for  a  very  significant  Improvement 
here." 

This  statement,  of  course,  has  remarkable 
implications  for  a  radical  revision  of  the  na- 
tional data  base.  The  statement  demands, 
In  effect,  a  vast  commitment  to  compile 
correlative  information  for  subproducts  and 
homogeneous  activities.  Such  a  reorientation 
of  Federal  statistics,  however,  seems  no  more 
likely  now  than  it  did,  say,  when  the  present 
author  explicitly  noted  the  same  need  in  the 
early  1950's.< 

More  recently  and  In  another  role,  the 
same  President  of  the  Association  took 
oblique  cognizance  of  a  persisting  defect  in 
manufacturing  production  statistics  and  of 
a  dubious  method  of  measuring  manufactur- 
ing productivity.  The  statistical  defect  has 
been  exacerbated  during  the  past  generation 
of  general  broad  progress,  and  the  exception- 
able technique  of  deriving  productivity  esti- 
mates for  manufacturing  seems  to  have  be- 
come the  norm : 

"The  precision  of  the  Inferences  drawn 
from  economic  data  often  depends  crucially 
upon  a  clear  understanding  of  how  the  data 
were  compiled  and  what  they  signify.  As  an 
example,  take  the  fairly  common  practice  of 
obtaining  a  current  Index  of  productivity 
Change  by  dividing  the  Federal  Reserve  index 
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of  industrial  producUon  by  the  man-hours 
of  employment  of  Industrial  workers.  Unless 
one  were  aware  that  the  compilers  esUmate  a 
very  large  fraction  of  the  production  index 
from  man-hours  of  employment  adjusted  by 
extrapoUted  estimates  of  change  in  output 
per  man-hour,  one  would  not  realize  that 
the  computation  was  to  a  considerable  degree 
simply  reproducing  the  previous  extrapola- 
Uons.  Nor  would  one  be  concerned  to  And 
out  to  what  extent  one's  conclvislons  were 
affected  by  this  circumstance."  • 

This  quotation  refers.  In  a  veiled  manner, 
to  the  fundamental  data  flaw  that  creates 
a  permanent  quasl-gap  in  the  leading  index 
of  industrial  production  and  leads  to  a  most 
uncritical  use  of  low-grade  verbal  algebra 
in  productivity  measurement.  It  recalls  more 
direct— and  ineffectual— allusions  made 
many  times  during  the  past  two  or  three 
decades  to  the  same  regrettable  defect  of 
the  industrial  production  index." 

IDENTrnXS    rO«    MBASUmEMXNT    AMD 

AOMINI8TRATION  ' 

A  central  place  In  guideline  theory  and 
practice  must  be  reserved  for  verbal  or  ac- 
counting identities.  Such  deflnltional  stete- 
mente,  especially  mult^JUcatlve  ones,  pro- 
vide useful  frameworks  for  the  design  of 
mutually  adt^ted  formulas  to  represent  the 
guideline  variables,  for  a  dlserimlnaUng 
choice  among  available  measures,  and  for 
distinguishing  between  mere  verbal  algebra 
and  the  more  rlgorus  requirements  of  Uteral 
algebra.  By  contrllmtlng  to  an  appredatton 
of  the  difference  between  micro-measurement 
and  macromeas\ir«nent,  they  make  clear 
that  latitude  exists  for  discretion  In  guide- 
line administration:  that  the  prescription  of 
maoroconstralnts  on  aggregate  behavior  does 
not  preclude  mlcroflexlbUlty.  as  though  the 
whole  economy  were  simply  one  firm  making 
one  product. 

At  the  atomic  level.  Identities  are  unam- 
biguously translatable  Into  niunbers;  but, 
lor  higher  levels,  the  correspondence  be- 
tween words  or  symbols  and  the  magnitudes 
representing  them  has  to  be  contrived. 
Identities,  being  definitions  or  Uutdogles, 
are  necessarily  true  for  the  associated  vari- 
ables of  individual  products  or  subproducts. 
When  we  deal  virlth  combinations  of  products 
or  subproducts,  however,  the  congruence  of 
words  and  numbers  does  not  automatically 
obtain.  Thus,  verbal  Identities  have  to  be 
made  or  kept  numerically  true  for  firms, 
industries,  and  high  leveU  of  aggregation; 
and  two  general  procedures  are  available  for 
so  ddng,  one  of  which  Is  far  superior  to  the 
other  according  to  the  viewpoint  of  this 
paper. 

The  lees  desirable  method  of  assuring  cor- 
respondence between  words  and  numbers 
Is  the  one  frequently  practiced  In  Index- 
number  work.  "Any  old"  measures  are  ac- 
cepted for  aU  but  one  of  the  macrovarlablee 
associated  In  an  Identity,  and  the  remaining 
magnitude  is  determined  reslduaUy  (e.g.,  by 
deflation,  multiplication,  addition,  or  sub- 
traction). The  nature  of  this  residual  meas- 
ure depends  entirely  on  the  content  and 
structure  of  its  companions:  and  gUt  may 
not  be  acquired  by  such  association.  The 
magnitude  may  be  volatile  and  spurious; 
among  other  limitations.  It  may  lie  outside 
the  range  ef  the  relatives  for  products  or 
subproducts. 

The  second  approach  to  congruence  is  pref- 
erable m  principle  but  would  require  a 
fundamental  overhaul  of  the  data  base.  It 
takes  direct  account  of  the  requirements  of 
literal  algebra  as  a  matter  of  design.  It  speci- 
fies the  forms  and  Ingredlente  of  the  meas- 
ures of  the  Jolntiy  considered  variables  ami 
assures  that  theee  variables  are  treated 
equitably.  It  may  also  assure  that  the  Index- 
niunber  formulas  regUter  changes  inter- 
mediate in  magnitude  between  the  minimum 


and  maximum  relatives  for  Individual  prod- 
ucto  or  subproducts:  and  that  the  numerical 
results  obtainable  directly  are  also  obtain- 
able by  such  indirect  techniques  as  deflation. 
To  give  concreteness  to  these  remarks  and 
to  provide  a  corridor  to  the  final  sections 
of  this  paper,  we  consider  three  examples 
pertinent  to  guideline  measurement  and  ad- 
ministration. The  first  Identity  is  the  fa- 
miliar one  connecting  hourly  compensation, 
unit  labor  cost,  and  productivity: 
Av«age  hourly  remuneration -UuitUbor^t^^^^^ 

When  hourly  remuneration  rises  more  rap- 
Idly  than  manhour  productivity,  unit  labor 
cost  necessarily  rises  too,  and  this  Increase  ex- 
erts an  upward  pressure  on  prices.  But  the 
nressure  is  not  necessarily  translated  into  a 
price  increase— for  any  firm  or  for  the  whole 
economy.  Whether  or  not  such  translation  oc- 
curs Is  a  proper  matter  for  observation  or 
econometric  Inquiry.  Certainly,  the  transla- 
tion should  not  be  forced  by  a  guideline  in- 
terpretation that  insUts  on  the  removal  of  all 
companies  from  the  ingenious  worid  in  which 
they  actually  live  to  a  simplistic  Cobb-Doug- 

IAB  IXI0d6l. 

If  we  are  not  satisfied  to  confine  atten- 
tlon  to  imlt  labor  cost  or  If  we  do  not  regard 
it  as  properly  determinative  of  price  change, 
we  nuiy  use  an  identity  that  brings  price 
expUcltiy  into  the  picture.  Doing  so  also  re- 
atdres  the  introduction  of  a  term  represent- 
ing the  share  of  wages  in  value  added  (or 
total  factor  income) : 


Payroll 
Value  added 


■  X  Price  X 


Average  hourly  remuneration- 

Output  per  man-hour 

This  expression  may  be  of  greater  admin- 
istrative and  analytic  Interest  but  it  would 
also  reaulre  more  Information. 

Returning  to  the  first  identity  above,  we 
may  multiply  both  sides  by  man-hours  and 
arrive  at  a  statement  tiiat  still  focuses  at- 
tentton  on  unit  labor  cost,  but  as  the  link 
between  two  aggregates,  total  payroU  and 
and  total  output: 
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PayroU- Unit  Ubor  cost  x  Output. 

This  verelon  has  certain  advantages  over 
the   original   with   respect  to  measurement 
and  administration.  It  Is  also  useful  in  Join- 
ing growth  and  fiscal  poUcles  to  monetary 
policy— a  coordination  greatly  to  be  dMlred 
tat  price  stiibUlzation.  If  constant  unit  labor 
cost  m  the  economy  at  large  is  deemed  to  be 
critical  for  price  stability,  the  new  statement 
suggests  that  total   payroll   should   not  be 
am^  to  rise  more  rapidly  than  totalout- 
put    According  to  the  quantity  theory  of 
money  and  various  propoeabj  for  ti-anstating 
this  theory  into    practice',  the  lncrea*e  In 
the  supply  of  money  and  credit  should  be 
reastmably  related  to  the  prospect  for  output. 
Conseauentiy,  the  Joint  policy  standard  may 
Restated  thus:  The  payroU  total  should  not 
be  aUowed  to  rise  faster  in  the  whole  econ- 
omy than  aggregate  net  output,  which    n 
turn  should  govern  the  rate  of  Increase  In 
money  and  credit. 
Taui  observations  are  In  order: 
A   Since    the    three    verbal   relations   for 
euldellne    variables    are    atomic    definitions 
that  are  to  be  preserved  at  higher  levels  of 
aijgregation,  they  need  to  be  viewed  as  tru- 
tons  not  subject  to  negotiation.  Thus,  If  we 
reaUy    mean    to    preserve     price    stabUlty 
through  constancy  of  unit  labor  cost,  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  sweeten  an  Identity  with  a 
cost-of-living  adjustment.  An  Identity  can- 
not be  bribed  in  the  Interest  of  equity.  This 
remark  Is  not  a  value  Judgment;  It  does  not 
propose  that  equity  should  be  subordinated 
poUtlcaUy  to  literal  price  stability. 

B  For  liberal  guldeUne  administration.  It 
Is  necessary  to  concede  that  many  different 
frequency  distributions,  many  different  pat- 
terns of  company  (and  union)  behavior,  are 
compatible   with  stabUlty  of   average   unit 


labor  cost  and  of  the  price  level.  Indeed,  If 
every  company  makes  a  wage  adjustment  re- 
fiecting  Its  own  productivity  outiook,  a  oor- 
i«ctly  projected  national  productivity  in- 
crease could  still  be  respected.  That  is.  no 
upward  pressure  on  the  price  level  need  arise 
from  labor  payments,  a  fact  easily  seen  from 
the  third  identity,  which  features  aggregates. 
Thte  preference  for  mlcroflexlbUlty  within 
the  llmlU  of  the  macroalgebra  Is  not  en- 
dorsed by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
which  asserted  In  the  1968  Economic  Report 

^^■'  that  price  steblUty  can  be  achieved 
and  maintained  only  to  the  extent:  (1)  that 
increases  in  hourly  compensation  generally 
conform  to  the  average  economywide  im- 
provement of  output  per  man-hour;  and  (2) 
that  changes  In  prices  In  individual  sectors 
generally  conform  to  changes  in  unit  labor 
costs  in  those  sectors." 

These  are  not  really  necessary,  or  unique, 
conditions  lor  price  stability.  Besides.  Pro- 
crustean administration  along  these  lines 
would  not  conduce  to  "efficient  allocation 
of  resources",  which  the  Council  also  seeks 
through  a  guideline  program  (p.  120). 

C    To  facUltate  flexible  admlnUtration  of 
KUldellnes,  a  tolerance  of  diversity  In  com- 
pany   (and   union)    behavior    (even   In   the 
absence  of  Ideal  statistics) ,  the  future  loimal 
program  of  wage-price  surveillance  B^t 
Incorporate    certain    non-coercive    features 
for  dampening  inflationary  exuberance  in  the 
first  place.  Thus,  the  writer  has  proposed 
elsewhere  that  non-negotiable  "wage-defer- 
ment bonds"  of  guaranteed  purchasing  pow- 
er be  issued  to  workers  accepting  less  than 
the  productivity  increase  set  as  a  national 
criterion.    Furthermore,    syndlcal    arrange- 
ments by  government  with  labor  and  busi- 
ness  might   stipulate   avoidance   of  specu- 
lative wage  and  price  adjustments  In  con- 
slderatlon  of  the  economic  stabUlty  afforded 
by  active  fiscal  poUcy.  The  coordination  of 
active  fiscal  poUcy  vrtth  "respon^le "  moiiey 
poUcy  would  reinforce  thte  argument.  Agam. 
as  in  the  most  recent  steel  Industry  con- 
frontation (August  1968).  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment might  act  energeticaUy  and  more 
constetently  as  a  self-interested  monopson- 
tet,  rather  than  as  a  coercive  pubUc^uthor- 
Ity   PlnaUy,  an  Important  role  must  be  re- 
s«^ed  to  education  of  the  nation  with  re- 
eaxd  to  guideline  relattonahipe,  even  though 
such  education  may  nowadays  be  derided  as 
exhortation,   ear-stroking,   or   macropreach- 

ment.* 

D  A  proper  emphasU  in  gtildeime  admin- 
istration on  prospective,  rather  than  past  or 
recent,  changes  in  productivity  (according  to 
the  first  of  the  three  accounting  statements) 
has  no  bearing  on  the  truth  of  guideline 
Identities.  The  effectiveness  and  the  probable 
fiexlbUlty  of  administration,  however,  would 
be  affected  by  the  ablUty  of  appropriate  offi- 
cials to  make  relUble  national  productivity 
forecasts. 

MATCHED     UnKX-MTJMBtt     VOBMUl^:      WAOBB. 
PKICX8,    AND    PtOOXJCnVITT 

The  conversion  of  miUtipUcative  verbal 
Identities  Into  literal  algebra  Is  straightfor- 
ward. The  second  of  the  three  expressions 
presented  to  the  preceding  section, 

PayroU      i  p-i—j. 
Avwage  hourly  remuneration -.^^^^j^+"w»r 

Output  per  man-hoor, 
wlU  now  be  developed  Into  several  variant 
sets  of  matched  Index-number  formulas,  and 
these  formulas  will  be  combined  into  alter- 
native unique  sets." 

First  we  rewrite  the  statement  in  symbols. 
Thus,  we  start  with  E=BJ.,-,  where  the 
meaning  of  the  capital  letters  is  obvious. 

The  next  step  te  to  cast  this  Identity  Uito 
a  macrotrutem  for  aggregative  index  num- 
bers the  numerators  and  denominators  of 
which  have  the  standard  form.  ^rp,.wheai 
written  without  time  subscript  (I.e.,  without 
0  for  the  base  period  and  1  for  any  other 
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parted).  For  E.  we 
•ion,  2;rj»,»,/2jroPowt. 
more  conveniently  In 
■ertpts  aa  111/000. 
do  not  have  unique 
of  measures.  Indeed, 
of  rormulas  satisfy 
verbal  and  literal 


nave  a  unique  ezpres- 

vblch  may  be  displayed 

terms  of  the  time  sub- 

Fbr  R,  P,  IT.  however,  we 

lyetMuree.  or  even  one  set 

8  different  variant  seta 

t%e  requirements  of  both 


ill 
ooo" 


a]  lebra: 


111 


oil 


on  001 

001000 

ift  010  on 
0  i'ooo'oio 

ji'  1.111.221 

'oi  1*101*000 


10  no  in 
'o  0  loo'uo 

1  0  m  im 
■fl  o' 101 'too 


eac  1 
dial  met 
an  I 


OC  SOTS 

ml  iht 


harmi  nlae 


ti  eats 


Bealdw 


aggregai  tve 


Looking  down 
we  see  that  four 
exist  for  B,  for  P, 
are  Laspeyres  and 
each  of  theae  two 
ing  two  meaaurea 
dlate"  varlettM.  slnc^ 
lEtlogterthe  p«rkKU 

tbJWtOKxi  we 
of  measureaT  One 
attractive,  la  to  takt 
■Idea.  This  method 
•ymmetrtcally 
macrovartable  Is  a 
erallzed  Fisher  Ideal 
make   each 
mean  of  relatives  ( 
tlve  terms  only), 
each  macrovartable 
mean  also. 

Other   modes  of 
satisfactory:     for, 
symmetry,  tbey  can 
for  the  macrovartabl( 
adjust  begins  with 
vartety  for  each 
same  unknown 
Is  then  determined 
Ing  all  the 
each  macrovartable 
erallaed  Stuvel 
gins  with  the 
for  each 

constant  Is  a  muttipt^ 
adjustment  process 
lected  kernel  Indext 


column  at  the  right, 
aggregatlva  Indezaa 
for  w  Two  of  the  four 
1  >aasohe  analogues,  and 
twice:  the  remain- 
be  called  "Intenne- 
they  have  weights  re- 
andl. 

the  Biz  variant  sets 

which  Is  espeolaUy 

the  sixth  rfx>t  of  both 

the  macrovartables 

the  reault  for  each 

C^metrtc  mean — a  gen- 

Indez."  Since  we  can 

index   an   internal 

reatrtcting  It  to  poai- 

generallxed  index  for 

neceesarlly  an  internal 


th» 

li 


indei.x 
Laapejrea 
macrovarti  ble, 


Now.  we  give  greater 
bols.  For  each 
suppose  that  e,   r, 
kinds   of  workers 
rates;    that  output 
value-added  sense: 
gross;   and  that  mofe 
non-factor   input, 
price,  has  to  be 
put.  Strtpped  of  tim  i 
type  expression  for 
nominator  may  thee 


_Sra«  _       V 
.pg-SPQ^ 
designates  a  stim  of 
product  or  quasl-prolluct 
gulshed  from  2.  whi  ;h 
total.  The  symbol  ix 
q  for  a  gross  produ  it, 
Input,  and  P  f or  a 
prtce.  All  the  terms 
and  w  are  normally  pqsitive 

Instead  of  taking 
as  groBs,  we  may  sw 
and  make  approprta^ 
prototype  aggregate, 
connection,  that,  for 
product,  total  value 
not  only  as 


(.-^^) 


Imi 
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tarmonixation   are   leas 
a:  though    they    preaerve 
lead  to  external  means 
Thus,  a  second  way  to 
Laspeyres  or  Paaacha 
and  odds  the 
to  It;  this  constant 
:  rom  the  Identity  blnd- 
The  reault  for 
oms  out  to  be  a  gen- 
A  third  way  also  be- 
or  Paaache  "kernel" 
but  the  unknown 
Instead.  Still  another 
nvolves  raising  the  sa- 
to  a  constant  power, 
spedflctty  to  the  sym- 
or  quasi-product,  we 
ind   w-  refer  to   several 
t  tvlng  different   hourly 
Is  measured  net   in   a 
1  hat°  prtce  is  measured 
than  one  vartety  of 
having   a    distinct 
from  gross  out- 
subscripts,  the  proto- 
(  very  numerator  or  de- 
be  written  as 


produ  ;t 


e  tch 
sub  racted 


,  The  totter  S 

i^ms  corresponding  to  a 

It  is  to  be  dlstln- 

Is  used  for  a  grand 

stands  for  manhours, 

!t,  Q  for  a  non-factor 

corresponding  non-factor 

corresponding  to  r,  p. 


I  utput  as  net  and  prtce 
these  two  adjectives 
adjustments  In  the 
'  Ve  should  note,  in  this 
each  product  or  quasi- 
added  may  ba  written 


atoo.(.-^«). 


Four  additional  points  mertt  mention  aa 
we  bring  this  section  to  a  close: 

A.  The  measure  of  net  product  Implicit  in 
the  Index  system  deaertbed  two  paragraphs 
earlier  reeembles.  but  is  not  the  same  as,  that 
identified  with  the  names  of  Fabrtcant  and 
Geary  (and,  apparently,  with  the  names  of 
Svennilson  and  R.  Wilson,  too) .  Indeed,  our 
implicit  measure  of  net  product  requires  less 
information:  it  involves,  not  so-called  "dou- 
ble deflation."  but  deflation  by  groos  prtce 
only. 

B.  An  output  or  productivity  measure 
emerging  from  three-vartable  multiplication 
Is  more  complex  than,  and  need  not  show  the 
same  numerical  changes  as,  the  two-vartable 
formula  developed  at  the  WFA  National  Re- 
search Project"  m  the  lOSO's  and  later  used 
for  guiding  computations  of  the  U.S.  Bureau 
o^ Labor  Stetlstics. 

O.  Any  rearrangement  of  a  verbal  identity 
leads  to  a  different  prototype  sum.  The  mag- 
nitudes shown  by  variant  measures  for  a  par- 
ticular macrovartable  can  be  affected  since  a 
rearrangement  amounts  to  a  change  in 
weighting  pattern. 

D.  The  amount  of  coordinated  information 
required  for  each  product  or  quasl-product 
exceeds  the  usual  supply,  as  this  paper  has 
noted  throughout. 

MATCBZD     INDKX-NTTIUCa     FOBMUUta:     VHtTT 
LABOa    COST 

Use  of  a  simpler  identity. 

Payroll  B  Unit  labor  cost  i  Output,  as  a  Itaimwork  for 
Kulddine  raeaaurement  and  aominlstration  places  a 
lichter  load  on  the  base  of  coordinated  data.  It  leads  to 
two  variant  sets  of  eipreasions  for  the  microvariables. 
The  payroll  index  on  the  left  Is  again  assumed  to  be 
fixed:  and,  for  each  macroTariable  on  the  risht,  Paasche 
and  Laspeyres  Tsrieties  emerice.  The  geometric  mean  o( 
the  two  variant  sets  yields  Fisher's  Ideal  indexes  tar  unit 
labor  cost  and  output. 

We  may  «Tite  tlie  verbal  identity  in  sjrmbols  as 
W^C  '  Z  and  proceed  as  before  to  obtain  two  sets  of 
stmcturally  articulated  formulas.  The  prototype  aure- 
gate  is  Zci,  and  the  invariant  payroll  index  is  Zcixi/Zoozt 
-11/00. 

In  psrticalar,  w«  may  specify  that  total  output  Is  to  be 
meeaured  net;  and  that  all  the  Indexes  are  to  be  "con- 
densed" expressions  consistent  with  the  more  complex 
formulas  derived  in  the  preceding  section.  The  prototype 
sum,  without  subscripts,  is 

which  is  obviously  equivalent  to 

^[(i^~«)K--T')]- 

Such  consistent  formulas,  linking  two  iden- 
tities, would  be  especially  relevant  to  efforts 
to  coordinate  fiscal  policy  and  monetary 
policy. 

Of  course,  other  idantitias  involving  unit 
labor  coet  may  be  adopted  as  frameworks  for 
the  derivation  of  matched  formulas  perti- 
nent to  guideline  administration.  For  exam- 
ple, we  may  break  output  Into  the  product 
of  productivity  and  manhours  and  derive 
another  identity, 

Payr(ril'-Unit  labor  cost  X  Output  per  man-hour  X 
Man-hours, 

that  requires  a  three-variable  prototype  ag- 
gregate. 

BABEL,  TES;  BITT  CI. AMOK? 

This  paper  has  focused  on  the  Inadequacy 
of  the  present  and  proepectlve  supply  of  data 
and  measures  for  the  liberal  administration 
of  a  future  formal  guideline  program.  What- 
ever the  condition  of  the  statistical  base, 
continual,  pervasive,  and  regular  wage-prtoe 
surveillance  Is  likely  to  be  adopted:  and,  if 
Procrustean  or  authoritarian  administration 
proves  avoidable,  credit  will  presumably  have 
to  go  to  noD -statistical  features  of  the  mon- 
itoring system. 

Liberal  guideline  administration  would  be 
decisively  favored  by  the  availability  of  pro- 
jections of:  (1)  laterally  articulated  Index 
numbers  for  all  guideline  variables  that  are 
also  (2)  modularly  compatible  for  all  eco- 
nomic levels  down  to  the  Individual  firm. 


Such  measiures  are  easy  to  design  within  the 
frameworks  of  verbal  or  accounting  Identities 
especially  appropriate  to  particular  settings 
Two  distinct  seta  of  formulas  are  illustrated 
In  this  paper;  and.  since  variant  subsets  can 
always  be  harmonlised,  all  the  guideline  var- 
iables may  be  treated  equitably.  The  exist- 
ence of  company  measures  consistent  with 
Indexes  for  higher  levels  of  aggregation  would 
allow  wide  variation  In  the  behavior  of  firms 
without  prejudice  to  attainment  of  the 
macroconditions  set  for  nonlnflatlonary  na- 
tional performance 

The  measures  Just  described,  however,  are 
not  Implementible  with  the  kind  of  Infor- 
mation now  at  hand.  Tliey  require  the  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  a  vast  b.tse 
of  coordinated  atomic  data  (or  products  and 
quasl-products;  and  accomplishment  of  this 
task  would  not  only  prove  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive but  also  be  Impeded  by  formidable 
conceptual  and  technical  difficulties.  Even 
if  the  data  problem  could  be  resolved  suc- 
cessfully, another  nasty  challenge,  only 
hinted  In  the  preceding  paragraph,  would 
have  to  be  met:  the  reasonably  correct  pro- 
jection of  guideline  indexes  at  all  economic 
levels  (since  prospects  are  more  pertinent 
than  history  to  any  serious  effort  of  wage- 
price  stabilization ) . 

Although  the  existing  information  system 
Is  always  being  Improved,  It  cannot  now 
provide,  and  should  not  be  expected  rou- 
tinely in  the  future  to  provide,  voluminous 
correlative  data  compiled  on  a  product  or 
quasl-product  basis.  Companies  should  be 
encouraged  to  develop  such  data  with  the 
aid  of  the  electronic  data-processing  equip- 
ment to  which  they  nowadays  have  easy  ac- 
cess; but  any  progress  toward  an  articulated 
national  system  depends  critically  upon  de- 
termined Federal  leadership.  Advances  nor- 
mally made  In  the  supply  of  published 
statistics  are  Incremental,  rather  than  funda- 
mental: the  typical  gap-filling  Improvement 
does  not  incidentally  augment  the  supply  of 
atomic  data  capable  of  combination  and  re- 
combination in  alternative  ways  to  meet  the 
recognised  problems  of  today  and  the  prob- 
lems of  tomorrow  that  are  yet  to  be  defined. 
Indeed,  only  correlative  atomic  data  are  truly 
"general-purpose":  the  index  numbers  of 
output,  productivity,  wages,  and  prices  that 
are  often  called  "general-purpose"  are  mis- 
named, although  their  proliferation  and 
strengthening  should  ever  be  welcomed.  Only 
a  vast  supply  of  coordinated  atomic  Informa- 
tion would  permit  the  computation  of  struc- 
turally matched  index  numbers  appropriate 
to  particular  contexts  and  tises.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  data,  the  Index  numbers  that 
have  to  be  used  may  yield  results  that  are 
not  altogether  satisfactory;  they  can  always 
meet  the  low-grade  requirements  of  verbal 
algebra,  but  the  demands  of  literal  algebra 
are  more  exacting,  and  the  risk  of  confusing 
noise  with  message  Is  great. 

We  conclude  with  a  sentence  that  could 
have  served  at  the  beginning  as  leitmotif. 
Although  It  comes  from  a  paper  presented 
at  a  Conference  on  Research  In  Income  and 
Wealth  In  October  1968,  It  is  still  timely. 
Early  tliat  year,  the  Economic  Report  of  the 
Pretident  has  helped  to  dampen  the  enthusl- 
aam  that  was  btillding  up  in  the  business 
conununlty  for  the  olllcial  establishment  of 
a  numerical  beacon  that  might  help  to  mod- 
erate wage  demands.  The  Report  made  Its 
contribution  by  phrasing  the  productivity 
criterion  for  nonlnflatlonary  wage  Increase 
In  terms  of  prospects  (forecasting  was  then 
regarded  with  mor^  of  the  skepticism  It  still 
deserves) :  and  by  including  an  appendix  that 
dwelt  on  weaknesses  of  productivity  statistics 
and  offered  two  prtvate-sactor  measures  not 
qtilte  In  accord  with  each  other.  Later,  how- 
ever, in  1902,  a  numerical  beacon  was  estab- 
lished—a  light  that  faUed.  Now,  as  we 
contemplate  a  more   formal   guideline  pro- 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


gram,  the  santenoa  of  1958  stlU  has  some- 
thing to  say  to  all  who  care  about  flezibia 
administration: 

••So  crude  are  ezUting  quanUUtive  tocJs 
comparted  to  the  onaa  required  that  clamor 
for  more  detailed  and  more  complete  basic 
stetutica  would  surely  seem  as  approprtata 
as  the  babel  of  diagnoals  and  prescrtptlon 
heard   throughout  the  land."" 

FUUTMUTBS 

*  The  autbor'a  views  should  not  be 
ascribed  to  the  Upjohn  Institute. 

>The  context  of  future  gyldallna  moni- 
toring 1*  dUcunad  in  other  papers  by  I.  H. 
Siegal:  "Productivity  Measures  and  Fore- 
casts for  Employment  and  Stabilhtatlon  Pol- 
Icy",  in  I.  H.  Blagal  and  8.  A.  Levltan.  eds.. 
ZMTFienstons  of  Manpower  Policy:  Program* 
and  Reaearch.  pp.  a«»-a88;  "auideUnae  for 
the  Perplexed".  Journal  of  Eeonomic  I$ave$. 
June  1067,  pp.  ia-a4;  "Fuller  Employment 
With  Uptrendlng  Prtoes",  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomic Issue*.  March  1988  (In  press);  and 
•'Implications  of  the  Kamar  Commission  Re- 
port for  Economic  PoUcy".  in  Hearings  on 
Employment  and  Manpower  Problems  in  the 
Cities:  Implication*  of  the  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  CommisHon  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders. Joint  Booncmlc  Committee,  V3.  Con- 
gress, 1968,  pp.  139-188. 

'The  maaautamant  of  quasi-produetB  has 
l>een  proposed  and  discossed  before  by  I.  H. 
Stegel— e«..  In  Concepts  and  Measurement  of 
Production  and  Productivity.  VS.  Bureau  of 
Labor  StatiBtics,  1952;  and  "The  Concept  of 
Productlva  Activity",  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can statistical  Association.  June  1944,  pp. 
218-228. 

'Geoffrey  H.  Moore,  "Some  Needed  Im- 
provement in  EUxmomlc  Statistics",  American 
Stottoffcten,  December  1967,  espedally  p.  29. 

*  Concepts  and  Measurement  (Ref.  2),  p. 

99. 

»0.  H.  Moore,  'Toward  Precision  In  Eco- 
nomic Knowledge",  in  Toward  Improved  Eeo- 
nomic and  Social  Measurement:  Forty- 
Eighth  Annual  Report,  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research,  New  Tork,  June  1988, 
pp.  18-17. 

•  See,  f<Jr  example,  I.  H.  Siegel,  "The  Con- 
cept of  Productive  Activity"  (Ref.  2),  w>. 
227-228:  and  W.  D.  Evans  and  I.  H.  Siegel, 
"The  Meaning  of  Productivity  Indexes", 
Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Associ- 
ation. March  1942.  especially  pp.  109-110.  In 
"Progreaa  and  Problems  of  Physical  Output 
Meastirement",  an  unpublished  half-century 
review  paper  presented  by  I.  H.  Siegel  at 
the  1950  meeting  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association,  the  following  sentence  appears: 
••The  Federal  Reserve  Index  structtire  was 
kept  standing  (during  World  War  U]  by 
feats  of  statlatical  carpentry  which  other- 
wise liad  some  dublotis  aspects — like  the  uaa 
of  manhour  seriea.  generally  with  paeudo- 
productlvlty  adjustments,  for  Government 
manufacturtng  facillttes  and  for  Industrtes 
accounting  for  two-flftiis  of  the  prtvate  man- 
ufacturing aggregate  In  the  prewar  period." 

'This  section  talces  advantage  of  other 
wrttlngB  of  I.  H.  Siegel — e.g..  Concepts  and 
Methods  {Ret.  2);  "On  the  Design  of  Con- 
sistent Output  and  Input  Indexes  for  Pro- 
ducUvlty  Meastirement",  In  Output.  Input, 
and  Productivity  Measurement.  Prtnceton 
University  Prees.  Princeton,  1961,  pp.  23-41; 
•'Systems  of  Algebraically  Consistent  Index 
Numbers",  1965  BuMnesa  and  Economic  Sta- 
tistics Section  Proceedings  of  The  American 
Statistical  XssocioWon,  pp.  369-372;  and  Ag- 
gregation and  Averaging,  The  W.  E.  Upjohn 
Institute  for  Employment  Research,  Kalama- 
zoo, May  1968. 

•See,  for  example.  Standards  for  Guiding 
Monetary  Action.  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
U.S.  Congreaa.  Washington,  1968. 

•Sea  papen  cited  in  Ref.  l. 

'•The  method  liare  employed  is  discussed 
at  greater  length  by  I.  H.  Siegel.  "A  Com- 
mon Pramework  for  the  Index-Number  Va- 


rletiaa",  1967  Business  and  Economic  Sta- 
tistics Section  Proceedings  of  the  American 
StatUtical  Association,  pp.  402-406. 

» I.  H.  Siegel,  "The  Generalized  'Ideal'  In- 
dex-Number Formula",  Joumol  of  the  Ameri- 
can Statistical  Association.  December  1946. 
pp.  520-623. 

>-'  See  Ref.  10.  ^  _, 

>«H  Magdoff,  I.  H.  Siegel,  and  M.  B.  Davis, 
Production.  Employment,  and  Productivity 
in  59  ifanu/octur<np  industrUs.  1919-36. 
WPA  National  Research  Project.  Philadel- 
phia, May  1939. 

"See  Conference  voltime,  publUhed  in 
1961  (Ref.  7),  p.  88. 


COAL.  MINE  HEALTH  ANP  SAFETY 
ACT  OP  1968 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  no  course  but  to  act  promptly  on  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  that  has  been  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. ^   _x    W  4. 

I  am  aware  the  time  Is  now  short;  but 
this  legislation  warrants  the  Immediate 
attention  of  the  Congress.  Any  delay  <Hi 
our  part  will  be  measured  In  needless 
loss  of  lives  and  Irreparable  damage  to 
the  health  of  the  woilcers  who  provide 
our  coaL 

We  have  before  us  legislation  that 
will,  for  the  first  time,  provide  a  reason- 
able measure  of  protection  for  coal  min- 
ers who  have  for  too  long  worked  under 
conditions  urmecessarlly  hazardous  both 
to  their  lives  and  their  health.  For  the 
first  time  we  have  legislation  that  is  de- 
signed to  protect  each  coal-industry 
worker  equally,  whether  his  Job  is  in  an 
underground  mine,  at  a  surface  mine,  or 
in  a  plant  preparing  coal  for  market. 
Also,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  legisla- 
tion purpoaefully  conceived  to  safeguard 
the  health  of  miners  from  disabling,  and 
too  often  fatal,  diseases  associated  with 
their  working  environment.  Today,  there 
are  thousands  of  miners  broken  in  body 
or  in  health  and  facing  a  hopeless  future 
because  these  conditions  have  not  been 
confronted  adequately  by  Federal  action. 

These  provisions,  Mr.  President,  are 
but  a  few  of  the  significant  advances  in- 
cluded in  the  proposed  legislation  for 
improving  the  lives  of  more  than  144,000 
coal  miners.  The  costs  of  such  progress 
must  be  considered  small  when  com- 
pared to  the  price  we  have  paid,  and 
are  still  paying,  for  the  lack  of  progress. 

I  urge  that  this  session  of  the  Congress 
devote  immediate  attention  to  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1968.  It  offers  a  positive  response  to  the 
tragic  plight  of  our  coal  miners,  a  plight 
for  which  we  must  share  the  responsi- 
bility. ^^^^^^__ 

VIETNAM 


Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Roger  Hils- 
man.  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  and,  before  that, 
a  career  Army  officer  who  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  1943.  made  some  stimu- 
lating and  thoughtful  remarks  before  the 
Democratic  platform  committee  concern- 
ing Vietnam.  ^  *w  * 

I  believe  his  views  are  correct  and  that 
tiiey  would  interest  Senators.  Therefore, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  Bepoxx  Testimont  bt  Roger  Hn.8- 
KAN  BxroBX  Democratic  Platfori€  Com- 

MITTKB    ON    PORXION    POLICY    AND    VIETNAM, 

AncuST  19,  1968 

On  the  question  of  the  rising  nationalism, 
the  most  Important  thing  to  be  said  Is  prob- 
ably that  we  have  seen  only  Its  beginning. 
For  the  first  time  In  two  or  three  mlllenla, 
the  teeming  millions  of  Asia  and  Africa  are 
awakening,  breaking  out  of  the  essentially 
vlUage  culture  which  turned  them  inward  on 
themselves.  It  Is  vital  that  American  foreign 
policy  be  baaed,  as  It  was  not  yet,  on  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  aspirations  and 
motive  forces  of  the  new  nationalisms — the 
search  for  Identity,  the  gut  demand  for  na- 
tional Independence  and  expression,  the 
yearning  for  modernization,  and  the  deter- 
mination not  only  to  control  their  own  des- 
tinies but  also  to  have  a  hand  on  the  steer- 
ing wheel  of  this  planet. 

There  are  many  ImpUcatlons  for  United 
Stetes  foreign  policy  flowing  from  tlie  rise  of 
the  new  nationalisms,  but  let  me  mention 
Just  two.  „         , 

The  first  U  that  once  the  nationalism  of 
theae  peoplea  U  thorotighly  awakened,  no 
power  however  mighty  can  any  longer  hope 
to  subjugate  another  people,  with  very  few 
excepUons.  The  new  nationalism  U  mdl- 
geatlble. 

It  Is  already  clear,  for  example,  that  the 
awakening  naUonalisms  In  Southeast  AsU 
have  negated  one  of  the  assumpUons  under- 
lying the  decisions  that  turned  the  struggle 
m  Vietnam  into  an  American  war — the  so- 
called  domino  theory.  There  are  no  longer 
any  dominoes  m  Southeast  Asia.  Vietnam.  In 
fact  U  turning  out  to  be  unique — unique  In 
the  sense  that  It  wUl  probably  be  the  last 
Asian  nation  In  which  Commimlsm  captures 
the  leadership  of  nationalism. 

And  this  leads  me  to  Vietnam.  We  have 
taken  a  giant  stride  In  getUng  to  Parts.  But 
the  old  aastmnptlons  are  stalemating  those 
negotlaUons.  What  Washington  has  faUed  to 
admit  to  Itself  Is  that  the  American  Inter- 
vention In  Vietnam  has  failed.  So  long  as  we 
refuse  to  face  squarely  this  fact  that  our  in- 
terventton  has  failed,  the  negotUtions  wm 
continue  to  drag. 

The  fundamental  mistake  In  ttimlng  the 
Vietnam  struggle  into  an  American  war  w» 
the  failure  to  understand  the  new  national- 
Ism,  Its  appeal  to  the  peasant  masses,  the  In- 
evltablUty  of  the  poUUcal,  sodal,  and  psycho- 
logical restructuring  that  It  Is  working,  and, 
in  the  case  of  Vietnam,  the  fact  that  the  In- 
transigence of  the  French  In  trying  to  main- 
tain colonial  dwnlnance  had  driven  national- 
ism largely  Into  the  arms  of  the  Communists. 
Ttiree  and  a  half  years  of  bombing  North 
Vietnam  has  neither  broken  Hanoi's  wUl  nor 
prevented  the  InflltraUon  of  men  and  sup- 
pUes  to  the  South.  Apart  from  Increasing  the 
coetB  of  their  Infiltration  In  blood  and  treas- 
ure, all  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has 
accompUshed  Is   to   unite   the   North   Viet- 
namese people  behind  their  government  and 
to  earn  Hanoi  the  sympathies  of  the  entire 
world — which  they  have  translated  Into  very 
tangible   pollttcal   leverage.   Using  American 
ground   forces,    with    tragic   loss   of    young 
Americans,  to  take  over  the  fighting  In  the 
South   was   also   a   mistake.  The   American 
troops  have  fought  superbly,  and  the  Amert- 
can   mlUtary  have   always  had  a  leglUmate 
question  about  flghUng  a  Umlt«d  war  In  these 
condlttons.  But  putting  aside  the  question, 
except  for  vasUy  Increasmg  the  toU  of  the 
war,  the  use  of  Amertcan  troops,  with  their 
foreign  faces,  has  succeeded  only  In  driving 
the  peasants  in  vastly  Increasing  numbers 
into  the  arms  of  the  Communists.  Had  the 
United  states  vmderstood  the  new  national- 
isms In  Asia,  these  results  and  the  ultimate 
faUure  of  the  American  Into'ventlon  would 
have  been  predictable. 
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The  f  allxm  to  vm  lentand  the  n«w  na- 
tlonalUma  and  the  re  Jlttea  In  Vietnam  oon- 
tlnue,  even  though  v  e  have  come  to  Parts. 
We  continue  to  talk  o  rejecting  a  aettlement 
In  Vietnam  that  provl  lea  for  a  coalition  gov> 
ermnent  with  the  Coi  ununtata,  yet  the  reali- 
ties of  the  situation  i  re  such  that  the  Com- 
munist side  commanju  substantial  political 
Vietnam  while  the  Sai- 
gon government  does  not  even  have  the  sup- 
port of  BUbatantlal  fraotions  of  the  non- 
Communist  elements  in  the  South.  Having 
made  the  mlatakee  w(  have  made  in  Vietnam, 
the  United  States  car  not  withdraw  unilater- 
ally, for  both  political  and  moral  reaaona.  But 
we  must  face  the  real  ties,  and  these  are  such 
that  the  best  we  can  lope  for  is  a  settlement 
that  will  provide  for  i  articipatlon  of  the  non- 
OoRununlsts  In  a  p<  st-war  Vietnam,  for  a 
ptiaaed  withdrawal  <  >t  American  troopa  to 
provide  time  for  th  >  non-Communist  ele- 
ments to  test  the  Int  mtlons  of  the  Commu- 
nist side  and  permit  i  hem  to  malce  their  own 
decisions  about  theli  future,  and  that  will 
contain  guarantees  f<  r  the  integrity  of  Laos 
and  Cambodia.  To  :  epeat,  what  we  must 
understand  la  that  th  i  American  intervention 
In  Vietnam  has  failed  —all  that  remains  Is  for 
us  to  admit  that  fa  :t  to  ourselves  and  to 
draw  t))a.  obvious  con  elusions. 

-Much -of  the  reap  nxslbiUty  for  the  slow 
progress  In  Paris  Is  d  iie  to  Hanoi  and  its  In- 
transigence. But  muc  1  of  it  is  also  due  to  our 
failure  to  recognise  uet  how  wrong-haadtd 
our  aaaumptlons  are  kbout  the  nature  of  the 
■truggle  in  Vietnam  We  continue,  for  ex- 
ample, to  cling  to  tl  le  notion  that  Military 
pressures  will  force  he  progress  of  the  ne- 
gotiations. In  fact,  ta  >weTer,  short  of  an  in- 
vasion of  North  \net  uun,  which  would  only 
bring  on  a  Chinese  l!  iterventlon  and  nm  an 
\macceptable  risk  of  itartlng  Wortd  War  m, 
military  pressures  ca  i  not  only  be  borne  by 
the  Vietnamese  and  he  Viet  Cong  for  years 
If  necessary,  but  actv  illy  add  to  their  politi- 
cal strength  and  hei  ice  ultimately  to  their 
military  strength.  Tin  i  more  Americana  bomb 
North  Vietnam,  the  n  ore  united  are  the  peo- 
ple behind  Hanoi:  thi  more  Americans  wreak 
death  and  destruetloi  In  South  Vietnam,  the 
easier  It  is  for  the  V  et  Cong  to  recruit  the 
peasants.  Military  pi  Msuree  from  a  foreign 
power  in  Vietnam  cr  >ate  more  Communists 
than  can  be  killed. 

If  the  United  Stat «  came  to  imderttand 
what  has  happened  t(  i  the  role  of  force.  If  we 
came  to  understand  '  rhat  has  been  happen- 
ing inside  the  Comi  aunist  world  and  the 
stake  that  several  of  the  Communist  ooun- 
trtee  have  in  dampln ;  down  the  struggle  In 
Vietnam.  If  we  came  t  >  imderstand  the  awak- 
ening nationalisms  li  i  the  developing  world 
and  how  fundament«  I  this  new  nationalism 
is  to  what  is  happenli  j  in  Vietnam,  we  would 
recognize  that  where  military  pressures  will 
only  Impede  the  Parli  negotiations,  there  are 
available  strategies  of  political  pressures  that 
would  facilitate  nego  blations.  If  the  United 
States  unilaterally  i  >nd  without  insisting 
upon  reciprocation  lot  only  stopped  all 
bombing  of  North  VI  itnam  but  declared  an 
end  to  offensive  open  tlons  In  the  South — In 
effect  declaring  a  ceas  i  fire  unless  actually  at- 
tacked— the  Commux  1st  side  might  well  suc- 
cumb to  the  temptati  9n  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  But  the  political  ]  ressurea  not  only  from 
the  inbetween  world  but  from  within  the 
Communist  world  wc  uld  mount  rapidly  and 
strongly.  Even  thoug  i  the  Oonumunlet  side 
did  take  advantage  oi  our  reetralot.  In  other 
words,  the  political  >reasuree  are  likely  to 
make  their  escalation  temporary — and  in  the 
circumstances  it  seei  as  obvious  that 
such  gamble  must  be  i  lade. 


CONOBSTION 
Mr.  McXNTYRE 


Jfi  AIR  TRAFFIC 
Mr.  President,  the 


Federal  AvlatloD  A<  mlnlBtratloQ  has  re- 


cently proposed  new  rulings  designed, 
h(K>efully.  to  end  the  congestion  In  air 
traffic  throughout  the  Nation— and  prin- 
cipally in  the  Chicago,  Washington,  and 
New  York  areas. 

A  summary  of  the  pn^XMed  rulings  re- 
veals that — 

First.  The  John  F.  Kennedy,  La  Ouar- 
dla,  Newark,  Washington  National,  and 
Chicago  OUare  Airports  will  be  desig- 
nated as  "high  density  airports." 

Second.  Restrlctlonfi  will  be  placed  on 
the  number,  type,  and  equipment  of  air- 
craft using  these  airports  from  6  a.m.  to 
midnight. 

Third.  During  these  hours  the  niun- 
ber  of  IFR — Instrument  flight  rule — 
operations  will  be  fixed  by  reservation 
according  to  the  following  formula: 


• 

Air 
carrier 

Air 
taxi 

Other 

Total 

Ksnntdy 

Li  Guirdia„. 

70 
48 

40 
40 

115 

5 
6 

10 
8 

10 

5 
6 
10 
12 
10 

M 
60 

Ntwtrk 

WMhinctonNtUeml... 
Chicjgo  0'H»r« 

60 
60 
135 

SCHEOUUO    DEPARTURES    OF    MAJOR    AIRLINE    PLANE 
FROM  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  AIRPORT,  NEW  YORK.  BETWEEN 
THE  HOURS  OF  7  A.M.  AND  9J0  A.M. 


Time 


FlltM 


Dastinatioa 


From  5  pjn.  to  8  ajn.  all  operations 
at  Kennedy  Airport  will  be  reserved  for 
atr  carriers. 

Fourth.  All  aircraft  operating  into 
these  airports  must  meet  the  following 
specifications:  Must  be  capable  of  150 
knot  air  speed  while  imder  Air  Traffic 
Control  approach;  must  be  equipped 
with  radar  beacon  transponder  with  64 
code  capacity;  and  must  have  two  pilots. 

Fifth.  Reservations  in  item  3  above 
will  be  accomplished  by  air  carriers 
ttirough  publication  of  their  flight 
schedules.  Other  operators  would  ac- 
complish reservations  on  a  dally  use 
basis  by  contacting  flight  service  sta- 
tions prior  to  departure. 

It  is  obvious.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
congestion  and  delay  experienced  during 
July  and  August  that  these  proposed 
rules  come  very  late  Indeed.  It  Is  imfor- 
tunate  that  Informed  air  Industry  opin- 
ion feels  that  they  will  have  little  effect. 

The  John  F.  Kennedy  Airport  in  New 
York  might  be  described  as  "the  spot  In 
the  Nation's  air  transportation  pond  at 
which  the  ripple  of  congestion  begins." 
It  spreads  from  there  throughout  the 
system  eventually  reaching  terminals  as 
distant  as  Montreal  and  Boston.  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Prandsco.  Miami,  and 
Washington.  Kennedy,  therefore,  is  the 
key  to  the  congestion  problem.  It  is  not 
only  the  primary  terminal  for  airlines 
operating  within  the  national  bound- 
aries, it  is  also  the  focal  point  of  inter- 
national airline  operations  to  and  from 
foreign  countries.  It  follows,  then,  that 
relief  of  congestion  at  Kennedy  will 
have  a  beneficial  effect  throughout  the 
Nation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever 
that  the  airlines,  in  their  desire  to  capi- 
talize on  the  preferences  of  the  flying 
pul)lic  have  overscheduled  both  arrivals 
and  departures  from  that  airport.  A 
casual  study  of  current  major  airline 
schedules  by  my  staff,  admittedly  not  a 
detailed  and  expert  study,  disclosed 
some  remarkable  facts  about  the  dally 
departure  schedule  from  Kennedy: 


7:00 

81 

7:00 

556 

7:15 

361 

7:45 

425 

7:45 

243 

7:45 

425 

7:45 

870 

8:00 

203 

8:00 

123 

8:00 

233 

»M 

281 

tM 

9/819 

8:00 

923 

8:00 

105/31 

»M 

409 

8:10 

401 

8:10 

285 

8:10 

241 

8:15 

153 

8:20 

101/726 

>M 

69 

8^5 

923 

8dO 

540 

850 

51 

8:30 

9 

8J0 

209 

8.30 

9971 

8:30 

291 

8:40 

103 

8:45 

71 

8:45 

155 

8:45 

129 

8:45 

164 

8.-45. — 

205 

8« 

81* 

8^5. — 

21 

835 

546 

9M 

901 

9K» 

49 

9:00 

921 

9:00 

295 

9M 

151 

9K)0 

37 

9M 

1 

9.-00 

127 

9:00 

819 

9:00 

59/801 

9fl0 

87 

9.-00 

907 

9:00 

261 

9:10 

69 

9:15 

140 

9:15 

229 

920. 

11 

920 

33 

9M 

165 

930 

7 

9d0 

21 

930 

1 

930. — 

1 

930 

191 

930 

213 

930 

211 

9:30 

483 

930. 

125 

9:30..... 

3 

9:30..... 

61 

Pittsburfh United. 

Providence American. 

Charlolte Eastern. 

Philadelphia NationaL 

Wathinfton-Miaml...  Pan  Amerlcaii. 

Washinftea National. 

Nantucket Northeeii. 

Minneapolis NW  Orient 

Chicaco United. 

Santo  Domin|o Pan  American. 

San  Juan Do. 

Los  AnfOtet American. 

San  Juan Eastern. 

Aeapuico Branift. 

Norfolk National. 

Norfolk NationaL 

Memphis...........  American. 

Cincinnati Do. 

Jacksonville Eastern. 

Greenville Do. 

San  Frandaco United. 

San  Juan Eastern. 

Boston NortheesL 

Houston Eastern. 

Miami Do 

Milwaukee NW.  Orient 

CMcaflo United. 

San  Juan Pan  American. 

Baltimore NatiomL 

Phoenii American. 

Denver TWA. 

Oayton Do. 

Denver United. 

Detroit NW.  Ofient 

Atlenta Detti. 

Tampa NaUensL 

Providence American. 

Mexico  City Eastern. 

Seattle United. 

San  Juan Eastern. 

Oallu American. 

Orlando Eastern. 

Miami Do. 

LosAnislet United. 

Tampa Northeast 

Bermuda Eastern. 

SanFrancisoo American 

Los  Anfslfs TWA. 

Dallas Delta. 

St  Thomas PanAmeriean. 

New  Orleans Eastern. 

Bermuda PanAmeriean. 

Barbados Do. 

Miami Eastern. 

Columbus Ameriean. 

Chlesio American. 

Seattle NW.  Orient 

San  Frandaco United. 

Dallas BranHI. 

Miami Northeast 

West  Palm  Beack....  Eastern. 

Detroit American. 

San  Juan PanAmeriean. 

Washii««Da NationaL 

Fort  Lauderdale Do. 

Sarasota Do. 

Oriando Do. 
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I  would  emphasize  that  the  above 
schedules  are  for  departures  only  of 
major  UjB.  carriers.  They  do  not  Include 
arrivals  scheduled  or  occurring  during 
the  same  hours. 

They  do  not  include  the  arrivals  or 
departures  of  air  taxis,  general  aviation 
aircraft,  or  aircraft  of  the  foreign  air- 
lines. 

Almost  too  obvious  to  mention  is  the 
fact  that  only  one  aircraft  at  a  time  can 
take  off  from  a  runway.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed, however,  that  from  Kennedy  at  8 
ajn..  seven  aircraft  are  scheduled  to  de- 
part; at  8:30,  there  are  six;  at  8:45.  five; 
at  9,  there  are  13;  and  at  9:30.  12. 

Since  the  in-fact  performance  of  these 
scheduled  departures  Is  manifestly  Im- 
poissible.  it  must  be  concluded  that  the 
airlmes  are  consciously  misleading  the 
flying  public  in  their  published  and  ad- 
vertised schedules.  On  the  premise  that 
the  passenger  who  buys  time  as  well  as 
space  with  his  purchase  of  an  airline 
ticket  Is  a  consumer,  such  mlsrepresenta- 


Uon  is  properly  the  concern  of  Ooverii- 
ment  agencies  other  than  those  directly 
interested  in  aviation. 

I  am  sure  most  of  my  f  eUow  air  travel- 
ers share  my  feelings  about  this  sort  of 
thing  I  would  prefer  to  wait  an  extra 
3  hours  at  home  or  Inmy  office  until  noon 
than  to  get  on  a  scheduled  9.30  aJn. 
flight,  board  the  plane,  and  then  sit  on  a 
nmway  for  an  hour  prior  to  takeoff  and 
circle  in  the  air  for  2  hours  in  a  holdmg 
area  before  landing.  This  makes  a  mock- 
ery of  the  advertised  "speed  and  conven- 
ience" of  air  transportation. 

The  PAA's  proposed  new  restrictions 
on  the  number  of  operations  in  and  out 
of  Kennedy  are  especially  interesting  in 
the  light  of  statements  pubUshed  in  the 
August  16.  1968,  FAA  "Notice  of  an  PAA/ 
Industry  Airspace  Conjestion  Meeting 
for  August  23."  New  rulings  were  con- 
templated in  that  notice.  Among  them 
was  a  restriction  of  operations  in  and  out 
of  Kennedy  to  a  total  of  65  flights  per 
hour— and  that,  even  at  that  number,  it 
^d: 

A  delay  factor  during  peak  hours,  of  say 
20  minutes,  may  be  acceptable. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  follows  that 
if  the  number  of  operations  is  restricted 
to  65  at  Kennedy  with  an  acceptahle  de- 
lay of  20  mmutes.  how  long  a  delay  will 


there  be  when  the  number  of  operations 
is  set  at  80?  An  hour  and  a  half?  Two 
hours?  And  one  wonders  whether  that  is 
"acceptable"  or  "unacceptable."  It  would 
seem  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that  even  the 
proposed  rulings  carrying  a  "built  in" 
delay  factor  that,  with  the  volume  of  air 
traffic  continually  increasing— 17.4  per- 
cent greater  than  in  1968  than  in  1967— 
does  not  effectively  eliminate  the  prob- 
lem. At  best  it  is  a  method  of  temporary 
easement. 

The  FAA  proposal  asserts  that  the 
poUcy  of  restricted  volume  of  flights  will 
be  accomplished  by  air  carriers  "through 
pubUcation   of   their   flight   schedules." 
This  envisions  "self-regulation"  by  the 
airlines— an    industrywide    cooperation 
more  noticeable  by  its  past  absence  than 
its  practice.  In  the  competition  for  pas- 
sengers tliis  is  only  natural.  Nevertheless, 
the  advertising  of  overabundant  flight 
schedules  for  the  convenience  of  the  pub- 
lic has  been  self-defeating.  I  have  spoken 
with  airline  executives  who  have  told  me, 
for  example,  that  there  are  16,000  airline 
seats  scheduled  dally  between  New  York 
and  Chicago.   However,  only  6,000  of 
these  seats  are  occupied.  On  that  basis, 
in  order  to  advertise  "service  and  con- 
venience," the  industry  as  a  whole  is 
flying  10,000  empty  airline  seats  a  day 


between  Chicago  and  New  York  alone. 
Undoubtedly,  this  same  sort  of  tiling  goes 
on  between  other  large  cities.  Yet  no  air- 
Une  will — or  has— relinquished  some  of 
its  flights  for  fear  of  benefiting  another. 
Congestion  builds  up.  Service  is  im- 
paired. And  the  operating  expenses  of 
airlines  have  risen  dramatically. 

A  prominent  spokesman  for  a  major 
airline  has  informed  me  that  from 
July — ^when  congestion  and  delay  be- 
gan— to  the  present  time  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  operating  expenses  of  al- 
most half  a  million  for  smaller  airlines 
and  up  to  a  milUon  and  a  half  for  larger 

In  July  of  this  year,  compared  with 
corresponding  figures  for  1967,  the  11 
major  trunk  air  carriers  and  Pan  Amer- 
ican suffered  a  19.4-percent  decline  in 
operating  profit.  Expenses  increased  by 
18.2  percent. 

Aviation  Daily  quotes  Paul  J.  Dunphy, 
vice  president  of  finance  for  Northeast 
Airlines: 

Air  Traffic  congestion  in  the  New  York  City 
area  had  an  adverse  effect  on  Northeast  earn- 
ings during  the  month  of  July.  The  net  op- 
erating loss  was  set  at  $463,000. 

Because  of  July  delays,  says  the  au- 
thoritative aviation  Journal,  Mohawk 
lost  $496,000  because  of  delays  hi  July. 


The  foUowlng  from  Aviation  DaUy  of  September  10  is  the  "July  System  Financial  Results  for  Trunks  and  Pan  American": 

{Dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


Operatini      Operating      Operatina  Net 

rlSenwB       expenses      proMOoss)  income(toss) 


$f!6,380 

$76,056 

+  13.6 


Americai: 

1968 

1967 

Percent  die  nte 

^'•"J2k8  ....        $25,946 

1967  ■;:■!""!""-■-"-■-■ *^^-'" 

Percent  eiiVnit +1*" 

Continental:  „,  5^4 

"oo - ..-.--  ^, 


$17,646 
+11.2 


1967. 

Percent  chenie.. 
DelU: 

1968 

1967 

Percent  chanfw.. 
Eastern: 

1968 

1967 

Percent  c*Mn|e.. 
NattoMl:  J20  975 

1967:""-"  ■■■•-;-----------■-  -    ^^h?^ 

Percent  ehante..  ^ 

Nottheest: 

1968 

1967 

Percent  chanie. 


$40,192 

$33,278 

+20.8 

$63.S49 
$56,694 

+12.1 


+21.3 

$9,245 
$7,029 
+h.5 


$78,832 

$64,186 

+22.8 

$23. 147 

$20,817 

+11.2 

$17,418 

$13,920 

+i5.1 

$33,947 
$28,217 

+20.3 

$60,855 

$53,428 

+13.9 

$17,310 

$13,877 

+k7 

$9,342 

$7,000 

+S3.5 


$7.M8 

$11,869 

-36.4 

$2,799 
$1,935 
+44.7 

$2,206 
$3,726 
-40.8 

$6,245 
$5,061 
+23.4 

$2,694 
$3,266 
-17.5 

$3,665 

$3,414 

+7.4 


$4,750 
$7,323 
-35.1 

$1,789 
$1,033 
+24.8 

$716 
$1,762 
-59.4 

$3,090 
$2,705 
+14.2 

$274 
$1,759 
-84.4 

$1.S4S 
$1,720 
-10.2 

($463) 
($J13) 


Operatini      Operatint      Operating  Net 

revenues       expenses     profit  (loss)  income  (loss) 


Northwest: 

1968                     $35,731  $27,247 

1967.:"".::::.: $35,100  $23518 

Percent  change +1.8  -1S.9 

Pan  American:  ,. „,  „.  ,„  .„ 

1968                           $101,874  $85,977 

i967      ::: $94,338  $75,318 

Percent  change +8.0  j-14.2 

TW&' 

1968                             $93,820  $?1.649 

1967 ::::: $85,249  $71,593 

Percenichange +10.1  +14.0 

""'"iokg $113,307  $102,994 

i%7;:::::::::: $»-72o  v*.o\6 

Percent  change +13.6  +22.6 

***'f9«                            $20,265  $17.C58 

1967:::::::::::: $i8.<^«  $•*•*" 

Percenichange +9.7  +17.8 

^""Us                    $630,908  $555,776 

1967.::::::: $563630  $470365 

Percenichange +11.9  +18.Z 


$8,484 

$11,581 

-26.7 

$15,897 

$19,020 

-lfi.4 

$12,171 

$13,657 

-10.9 

$10,313 

$15,704 

-34.3 

$3,207 
$4,003 
-19.9 

$75. 132 

$93,265 

-19.4 


$4,246 
$6,050 
-29.8 

$9,893 

$12,859 

-23.1 

$8,689 

$16,754 

-48.1 

$4,670 

$10,313 

-54.7 

$1,551 
$2,167 
-28.1 

$40,257 

$64,332 

-37.4 


Source:  CAB.  carriers'  monthly  Interim  income  statements. 

Compared  with  the  same  period  last 
year.  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  while  operat- 
hig  revenues  are  up  11.9  percent,  operat- 
ing expenses  are  up  18.2  percent  and 
operating  profit  is  down  19.4  percent. 

These  financial  setbacks  are  especially 
hard  on  smaller  airlines— and  cause  re- 
ductions in  the  level  of  services  they  are 
able  to  offer.  For  example,  some  of  them 
had  to  reduce  their  operations  at  the 
end  of  July  because  their  "pilot  time"— 
85  hours  per  month— was  used  up  in 
holdhig  procedures  prior  to  departures 
and  landings. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean  my  re- 
marks to  be  unfairly  critical  of  the  PAA 
nor  of  the  air  carriers.  The  problems 
having  to  do  with  our  system  of  air 


transportation— with  tiie  burgeoning  de- 
mands being  made  upon  it— are  complex 
and  many  faceted.  There  is  the  need  for 
bigger  and  better  airport  facilities  for  all 
types  of  aircraft.  Better  systems  of  high 
speed  ground  transportation  are  re- 
quired between  airports  and  the  urban 
centers  they  serve.  Improved  equipment 
and  greater  manpower  are  essential  to 
efficient  air  traffic  control.  To  accomplish 
all  of  this  is  a  Herculean  task  requiring 
research,  vast  amounts  of  money  and  a 
great  deal  of  time.  Aheady  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  has  taken  steps  to  put 
this  gargantuan  effort  Into  action.  And 
since  there  can  be  no  argument  about  its 
essential  priority.  I  am  confident  Con- 
gress will  approve  this  request.  I  am  also 


confident  all  elements  of  the  industry — 
commercial  and  general  aviation  as  well 
as  the  airline  passengers,  the  owners  and 
operators  of  airports — will  eventually 
cooperate  with  the  Oovemment. 

What  concerns  me  at  the  moment  are 
the  short-range  measures  which  must  be 
adopted  to  relieve  the  present  stress  upon 
the  system.  Since  a  large  portion  of  that 
stress  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  con- 
gestion at  Kennedy,  then  the  policy  of 
"first  things  flrst"  should  lead  us  to  con- 
centrate on  that  airport.  It  is  noted  in 
the  remarks  made  to  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Fraternity  In  New  York  on  August  20, 
1968,  Acting  Administrator  of  the  FAA. 
David  D.  Thomas  said: 
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Air  Traffic  tends 
the  populous  arsM, 
hours  M  well.  At  JTS 
to   70   take-off*   and 
about  the  Umlt  for 
atlons,  peak  hour 
July  ranged  from  73 
tween  the  hours  of 
air  carrier  arrivaU 
seas  points,  are 
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only  to  intensify  In 

I  ut  to  peak  at  certain 

for  esample.  where  6A 

landings  per  hour   Is 

ndrmal  Inatrument  oper- 

ti  ifllo  during  June  and 

to  138  operations.  Be- 

and  6  pm  alone,  53 

Infeludlng  34  from  over- 

•chefluled  Into  Kennedy. 


By  Mr.  Thomas'  (  urn  admission,  "65  to 
70  takeoffB  and  Ian  lings  per  hour"  rep- 
resent the  "limit  foi  IFR  operations." 

Aside  from  the  c<  ntradictlon  between 
that  statement  and  the  new  rules  pro- 
posed by  the  FAA,  tl  te  significance  lies  In 
the  overseas  trafBc  &t  Kennedy.  Why  Is 
It,  I  ask,  that  traffl :  to  and  from  over- 
seas must  go  through  Kennedy?  There 
are  other  airport  fa  slllties  adequate  and 
available  that  coult  absorb  such  traffic. 
A  marvelous  f  acUlt  r  close  to  Washing- 
ton, the  Capital  of  the  Nation,  Is  vir- 
tually wasting  awair.  Why  cannot  the 
CAB  revise  some  oi  Its  route  certifica- 
tions to  foreign  can  lers  making  it  man- 
datory .lor  them  to  utilize  the  facilities 
atJ>ul]fs? 

Although  there  ar  t  local  political  Issues 
Involved,  certainly  t  le  Calverton  Airport 
on  Long  Island  coild  handle,  within  a 
short  period,  a  condderable  amount  of 
the  traffic  congesth  «  Kennedy. 

In  addition  to  th ;  revlslcm  of  certain 
overseas  route  oertli  Icatlons  by  the  CAB, 
immediate  steps  mist  be  taken  by  the 
airlines— or  by  the  appropriate  agencies 
of  the  Government-  -to  end  the  duplica- 
tion of  departures  b  r  various  airlines  fly- 
ing virtually  to  th»  same  destinations. 
There  cannot  be  th »  resulting  misrepre- 
sentation to  the  ptblic  through  airline 
advertising  and  put  Ucatlon  of  schedules 
impossible  to  malnt  \in.  Suggestions  have 
been  made  to  sprea  1  the  passenger  load 
more  evenly  throug  i  the  entire  24-hour 
period  of  the  day  t:  7  reducing  the  fares 
at  off  hours  or  by  increasing  them  at 
peak  hours.  These  i  iiggestions  should  be 
encouraged  as  a  met  ns  of  ciianglng  what 
might  be  called  "tie  pattern  of  desir- 
ability." 

Third,  although  s  one  industry  sources 
advocate  eventual  leplacement  of  some 
air  traffic  control  p  *ocedures  with  elec- 
tronic-computer aui  omation,  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  i  system  is  not  pres- 
ently practicable.  I  may  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  our  control  equip- 
ment is  obsolete  a  id  that  some  of  it, 
already  In  use,  is  nc  t  performing  as  well 
as  it  should — and  eventually  will.  The 
essential  element  Li  the  mechanics  of 
traffic  control  remiins  the  controllers. 
Because  of  the  vait  expansion  of  all 
phases  of  the  indiAtry — an  expansion 
unforeseen  by  even  the  most  optimistic 
estimates  5  or  6  yet  .rs  ago — the  number 
of  experienced  air  traffic  controllers  is 
far  below  the  minli  lum  required  for  ef- 
ficiency. Recruitme  it  and  procurement 
of  potentially  caps  ale  controllers  even 
now  is  not  proceedi  ig  at  a  rate  to  cause 
any  lessening  of  c(  ncem. 

Mr.  President,  th(  air  traffic  controller 
holds  a  unique  plac  i  in  the  Nation's  air 
transportation  syste  n.  He  must  meet  the 
highest  physical  ani  1  psychological  spec- 
ifications since  the  lives  of  mlllionH  of 
airborne  Americans  depend  each  year  on 
his  technical  know]  edge  and  judgment. 


Although  he  is  a  Government  employee, 
he  must  have  specialized  training.  He  de- 
serves— and  must  have — a  certain  "in- 
dividual status"  within  the  civil  service 
system  in  regard  to  hiring  practices, 
wage  levels,  and  retirement  benefits.  And 
it  is  my  intention,  Mr.  President,  soon 
to  propose  legislation  to  accomplish 
these  objectives. 

In  summation,  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
mediate concern  of  the  air  traveler  is  an 
easing  of  the  congestion  causing  delays. 
Since  the  focal  point  of  the  congestion 
is  at  ttie  John  F.  Kennedy  Airport  in 
New  York,  the  short-range  solution  lies 
in  solving  the  problem  there.  The  method 
is  to  reduce,  further  than  the  proposed 
ne^  FAA  rules  contemplate,  the  traffic 
load  at  JI^  by  drastic  reduction  of  the 
arrivals  and  departures  of  domestic  air- 
lines using  JFK;  by  revision  of  route 
certifications  to  foreign  airlines  using 
that  airport  as  their  terminal. 

The  operations  of  the  air  traffic  control 
system  must  be  made  more  efficient 
through  use  of  better  equipment  and 
the  augmenting  of  its  present  manpower. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  agencies  Involved  and 
Congress,  too,  will  be  subjected  to  pres- 
sures from  Interested  groups — each  with 
its  own  interests  at  stake.  However,  it  is 
essential  that  the  measures  taken — ^both 
short  range  and  for  the  future — be  tai- 
lored for  the  overall  national  Interest. 
The  problem  is  here.  It  becomes  worse 
every  day.  It  cannot  be  ignored.  And  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  to  get  on  with  a 
solution. 

An  editorial  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  September  10,  1968,  echoes 
this  feeling  for  necessary  actioa  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial. 
entlUed  "The  Crowded  Air."  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thi  Ciowdsd  An 

It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  a  loud,  anguished 
outcry  from  the  airlines  and  the  spokesmen 
for  general  aviation  over  the  proposed  fed- 
eral regulations  to  limit  operations  at  Wash- 
ington, New  York  and  Chicago  airports. 

The  limits,  proposed  by  the  Transporta- 
tion Department,  will  mean  some  problems 
for  the  air  travel  Industry.  The  Eastern 
shuttle,  with  Its  guaranteed  seat  poUcy,  may 
be  a  casualty.  Proposed  requirements  for 
minimum  speeds,  equipment  and  flight  per- 
sonnel will  mean  that  many  private  planes 
now  using  National,  LaOuardla.  Kennedy, 
Newark  and  O'Hare  wUl  have  to  begin  using 
other  airports. 

The  airlines  will  fight  the  move.  And  per- 
haps the  loudest  noise  of  all  will  come  from 
the  large  and  powerful  lobbying  groups  that 
repreeent  private  and  business  aviation's  In- 
terests before  Congress. 

But  edl  segments  of  the  aviation  Industry 
must  realize  that  the  nation  faces  a  very  real 
and  present  crisis  in  air  travel.  TrafBc  den- 
sity In  and  out  of  the  major  cities  Is  already 
too  much  for  the  controllers  to  handle.  Air 
travel — right  now — Is  often  Inefficient  and 
sometimes  unsafe.  And  an  uncontrolled  to- 
morrow offers  only  the  certainty  of  more 
congestions,  longer  delays  and  greater 
dangers. 

Something  clearly  has  to  be  done.  The 
Transportation  Department  has  come  up 
with  some  concrete  proposals  to  aUevlate  the 


chaos.  It  Is  not  enough  for  the  alrUnes  or 
private  owners  to  scream  about  the  Inequi- 
ties of  the  proposed  regulations. 

If  they  have  something  better  to  offer  by 
way  of  a  solution,  let  them  come  up  with  It. 
If  not,  they  should  comply— quietly. 


ALMOST  ANYBODY  CAN  GET  A  GUN 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
eve  of  the  consideration  of  firearms  con- 
trol legislation,  I  wish  to  share  with 
Senators  a  Christian  Science  Monitor  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Almost  Anybody  Can  Get 
a  Gun."  This  informative  reporting, 
published  in  the  Monitor  of  August  31. 
provides  more  than  adequate  reason- 
ing why  the  Congress  must  enact  badly 
needed  gun  controls.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Almost  Antbodt  Can  Oct  A  Gun 

(NOTX. — The  ease  with  which  firearms  can 
be  acquired  in  the  United  States  Is  a  source 
of  continuing  concern  In  an  era  when  resort 
to  violence  is  all  too  prevalent.  Here  is  a 
case  study  of  what  lax  gun  laws  allow.) 
(By  John  Kelly) 

New  Tosk. — It  Is  possible  for  almost  any- 
one under  any  pretense  to  obtain  weapons 
In  New  York  City  as  well  as  In  other  urban 
communities.  As  an  example,  this  reporter, 
posing  as  an  organizer  of  a  private  army,  a 
few  weeks  ago  bad  Kaufman  Surplus  &  Arms 
ship  an  order  that  Included  a  60  mm.  mortar, 
a  30-callber  carbine,  mortar  shells,  and  re- 
packable  hand  grenades  to  an  18-month-old 
nephew,  James  D.  KeUy  m,  who  Uves  In 
Hamden.  Conn. 

The  ease  with  which  these  weapons  were 
shipped  to  a  baby  Is  a  case  In  point.  Delivery 
was  made  without  any  questions,  36  hours 
after  the  order  was  placed.  Neither  New 
york  nor  Connecticut  authorities  wUl  ever 
exchange  reports  about  the  purchase  as  it 
Is  not  required  by  law. 

Kaufman's,  like  a  number  of  other  big 
dealers  In  New  York  and  other  Northern 
cities,  has  been  doing  a  lucrative  business 
both  locally  and  with  out-of-state  residents. 

In  addition  to  a  mldtown  store.  Kaufman's 
has  a  branch  and  a  warehouse  downtown 
not  far  from  the  financial  district.  Both  out- 
lets are  along  the  paths  of  the  commuters, 
and  business  usually  picks  up  about  6  p.m. 

AvaUable  is  everything  from  swastika  arm- 
bands and  supposedly  authentic  Viet  Cong 
knives  to  World  War  I  cannon,  two  of  which 
sit  outside  flanking  the  West  43nd  Street 
doorway.  For  potential  customers  there  Is 
an  80-page  catalogue  titled.  "Combat"  that 
lists  rifles,  ammunition,  knives,  bayonets, 
and  swords.  It  also  features  a  $395  "sniper- 
scope"  for  observing  "enemy  movements  In 
the  dark  without  being  detected."  Kaufman's 
also  offers  for  $1.60  a  booklet  titled.  "How  to 
Convert  BOUtary  Weapons"  from  semiauto- 
matic to  automatic. 

CONVXXSATION   KKPORTED 

WhUe  posing  as  the  organizer  of  a  private 
army,  I  recently  stood  with  IS  other  men, 
nine  black  and  six  white,  in  a  section  of  the 
mldtown  store  which  houses  weapons  and 
ammunition. 

On  the  wall  were  more  than  a  hundred 
rifles  ranging  In  price  from  $19.96  to  $340. 
Leaning  across  the  counter  I  asked  to  see  an 
M-l  carbine.  The  salesclerk  plucked  It  from 
the  display  and  placed  It  In  my  hands  say- 
ing, "It's  got  a  good  sting  and  comes  with 
a  30-clip  magazine." 

Pointing  to  a  new  M-16  rifle,  the  type  used 
by  United  States  forces  In  Vietnam,  one  of 
two  Negroes  at  my  side  turned  to  hie  com- 
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"That'd  sure  make  a  big 


panion,  and  said, 

**°"YS^'^iSu«<»  W»  companion,  "but  not  at 

*'^  I  got  on  a  roof  with  that,  there  wouldn't 
be  »  ©op  in  Newark,"  answered  the  first. 

A  wWte  man  tugged  at  my  sleeve  as  I  ex- 
amined the  carbine. 

"HOW  much  is  It?"  he  asked. 

•one  hundred  and  nine  dollars.    I  repUed. 

"That's  a  lot  of  money,  but  I  sure  need 
something  around  the  house."  he  said. 

?he  salesclerk  Interrupted:  "H  you  w^t 
one  you  better  give  me  a  down  Pay«^«^*  ^.; 
cause  I  only  got  a  couple  left,  and  I  can  t 
ge^o  more  because  the  factory  Isnt  turning 

them  out  fast  enough."  .„.„„ 

When  I  told  him  I  was  interested  In  buying 
a  large  number  of  rifles  and  at  wholesale  the 
clerk  turned  me  over  to  the  store  manager, 
Barry  Pinklesteln. 

cxrsTOicm  BwnouoD 
"You  better  go  down  to  the  warehouse  on 
Broadway  and  talk  with  Mrs.  Kom  U  you 
want  300  rifles.  She  handles  that  type  of 
thing,"  Mr.  Flnklesteln  told  me. 

oS  conversation  was  pertodicaUy  mter- 
ruDted  by  a  voice  bellowing  from  the  rear 
through  an  Intercom.  "Ammunition  coming 
UP"  Presently  a  well-dressed  white  man 
stepped  to  the  counter:  the  cash  register  rang 
out  and  100  rounds  of  .80  caliber  ammuni- 
tion costing  $18.95  was  carried  from  the  store 
in  an  exp^ive  looking  black  leather  attach* 
case.  Seconds  later  the  voice  bellowed  again 
and  a  Negro  walked  from  the  store  with 
$56.40  worth  of  ammunition.  He  walked  from 
the  store  and  placed  his  purchase  beneath  a 
blanket  in  the  trunk  of  a  New  Jersey  regis- 
tered car  parked  at  the  curb. 

Asked  If  he  could  provide  gunpowder,  mt. 
PlnklesteUi  repUed.  "We  don't  ke^  that 
around.  It's  touchy  stuff.  yo« '^•_|^"  ^ot 
to  be  careful;  the  cops  and  the  FBI  ^d 
everybody  oomes  around  asking  questions.  It  s 
(retting  BO  you  can't  make  a  decent  Uvlng. 
At  the  downtown  warehouse.  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Kom.  a  graying  woman  ^•'^'^J,  *  P^Jf^lf! 
smock,  discussed  weaponry  '^tb  pe^ps 
matchless  female  knowledge.  She  baUtedat 
cutting  prices  for  even  a  large  order.  Why 
sho^  I  seU  to  you  at  a  discount?"  she 
asked,  "If  I  could  get  800  carbines  tomorrow 
they  would  be  moved  out  of  here  In  a  day. 

When  asked  If  she  oould  provide  baaookas, 
she  said.  "They're  hard  to  come  by  ever  sUice 
those  fellas  fired  at  the  UN.  The  only  heavy 
eqtilpment  we  have  now  are  mortars." 

Walking  me  to  the  door,  she  said,  "It's  go- 
ing to  be  a  long  hot  summer;  you  can't  oome 
itfSund  now  and  expect  to  find  any  good 
stuff.  It's  been  gone  for  months. 

"Olad  to  do  buslneM  with  you,"  she  oon^ 
tinned,  "and  I'll  see  if  I  can't  get  those  800 
carbines.  Give  me  a  call  tomorrow.  Its  au 
legal." 

UXCENSB  *  mntOLX 

Besides  Kaufman's,  this  «>P<**^-  ''^ 
posSg  as  a  person  seeking  from  300  to  600 
^taes  and  up  to  a  half  million  rounds 
of  ammunition,  visited  several  gun  stores  In 
ths  New  York  metropoUtan  area.  All  re- 
wetted  they  were  unable  to  deliver  weapons 
Seause.  aTa  dealer  said,  "the  manufacturers 
aren't  turning  them  out  fast  enough. 

one  dealer  said  he  would  be  wUll^^K  «> 
wholesale  300  carbines  at  a  third  off.  An- 
other, also  interested  in  making  a  large  s^e 
said  he  feared  Jeopardizing  bl»  license  if  the 
weapons  were  used  for  something  nefarious 
and  traced  back.  He  suggested  I  set  myse^ 
up  with  a  dealer's  license  In  a  sUte  with  lax 
"awrwhere  he^would  be  able  to  ship  without 
encountering  difficulties.         _    .^     ^  _..„ 

Violence  begets  violence.  Pf«»l<*«7*  .^*°" 
nedy  was  assassinated,  and  so  was  his  killer. 
Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  assassinated,  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  shoot  down  the 
brother  of  the  man  accused  of  assassinating 
him. 


Authorities  expect  thU  reaction,  and  as 
a  result.  Slrhan  Slrban  and  James  Earl  Ray 
are  under  tight  security.  At  no  other  tUne  m 
United  States  history  have  Incarcerated  per- 
•ons  been  so  extensively  and  elaborately  pro- 
tected from  buUets  of  would-be  kUlers. 
^imoumers  passed  Senator  Kennedy's  bier 
at  St  Patrick's  Cathedral.  Kaufman  Surplus 
&  Arms.  Just  two  blocks  from  Times  Square, 
was  doing  above-average  business. 

Business  was  also  extraordlnarUy  brisk  at 
a  gun  store  eight  blocks  from  the  late  Sen- 
ator's Manhattan  apartment  the  day  after 
he  was  kUled.  If  this  and  the  Jump  m  gun 
sales  after  the  slaying  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  are  any  indication,  another 
boom  in  over-the-counter  and  mall-order 
pUtols  and  rifles  Is  m  the  making. 

A  week  prior  to  the  Kennedy  assasslna- 
tlon  and  two  months  after  the  slaying  of  Dr. 
King,  It  seemed  as  though  the  arms  race  in 
the  tense  urban  communities  of  the  Nortn 
was  nearlng  its  end. 

This  was  perhaps  because  mlUtary-type 
weapons  had  been  bought  up  by  blacks  and 
whlteTand  their  parfunUltary  organizations 
here  and  In  Chicago,  Detroit,  Newark,  Balti- 
more, and  Los  Angeles. 

PoUce  in  these  cities  report  Increases  of  as 
much  as  60  percent  in  pistol  and  rifle  pur- 
chases in  recent  months.  

New  York  City  Uw  prohibits  one  from 
having  a  ptotol  at  home  without  a  permit- 
whlch  is  difficult  to  obtain.  Yet  It  U  possible 
for  a  mentaUy  deranged  person  to  (sarty  a 
loaded  rifle  through  the  streets.  In  nhe  last 
two  years,  five  persons  have  been  shot  and 
killed  In  Manhattan  parks. 

In  1966,  a  mental  patient  kUled  two  men 
in  a  West  42nd  Street  park  and  was  wounded 
In  an  exchange  of  gunfire  with  police.  An 
hour  earlier  he  had  bought  a  $19.96  rifle  at 
a  nearby  gun  store. 

Earlier  this  year  another  man,  armed  witn 
a  pistol,  killed  three  persons  and  wounded 
two   poUce   officers   before   being    kiUed   by 
police  after  a  two-hour  gun  battle  In  Central 
Park.   Investigating  detectives  entered  the 
^)^in  gunman's  apartment  and  found  poster- 
sized  pictures  of  Hitler  and  other  Nazi  lead- 
ers pasted  to  the  walls.  „     ^  4. 
A  man  vras  arrested  JxUy  20  on  Manhat- 
tan's West  Side  after  he  began  firing  a  ::eml- 
automaUc  JO  caliber  carbine  from  hU  apart- 
ment window  at  6:30  a.m.  PoUce  said  a  photo 
of  Hltier  was  found  In  the  accused  gunman's 
wallet  glued  back-to-back  to  his  own  photo. 
The  police  also  said  the  gun  was  bought  at 
Kaufman's.                              ^        „  _,  .,,.^,. 
The  price  tag  on  the  American    privilege 
of  owning  a  gun  gets  higher  by  the  day. 


LATIN-AMERICAN  FOREIGN  -mADE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
came  across  an  interesting  speech  given 
by  Heman  Echavarria,  Colombia's  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States.       .    ,.    , 

The  speech  emphasized  that  it  is 
trade,  not  aid  or  investment,  which  can 
best  put  the  relationship  between  Latin 
America  and  the  United  States  in  a 
healthy  and  long-lived  balance. 

I  think  the  Ambassador's  ideas  and 
views  in  this  regard  are  excellent;  there- 
fore I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Colombian-American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  New  York  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I've  come  to  speak  to  you  today  of  trade- 
more  speclflcaUy.  Latin  American  foreign 
trade  In  my  ojrtnlon  It  U  the  most  difficult 


and  Important  question  to  interamertcan  re- 
lations. 

As  businessmen  you  are  aware  that  trade  U 
not  a  one-way  street.  Increased  trade  Is  nec- 
essary so  that  you  can  receive  returns  for 
your  exports,  your  loans  and  yotir  Invest- 
ments. Latin  America  can  only  mean  some- 
thing to  the  united  States  up  to  the  measure 
that  It  can  export  to  you.  The  goods  you  re- 
ceive from  us  do  not  threaten  your  national 
security,  they  Increase  your  wealth  and  rep- 
reeent payment  due  to  you. 

We  are  confronted  today  vrtth  a  situation 
calling  not  only  for  a  fundamental  change  in 
the  prevailing  patterns  of  trade  but  In  attl- 
tvides  as  weU.  If  Latin  America  Is  to  avoid 
drifting  into  a  state  of  economic  stagnation, 
the  United  States  must  take  the  initiative 
in  allowing  a  more  rational  deployment  of 
hemispheric  resources.  There  Is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  debits  the  InltiaUy  painful 
social  readjustments  involved,  the  long  n^ 
interests  of  the  United  States  wUl  benefit 
substantially,  both  poUUcaUy  and  econom- 
ically. 

A  great  many  of  you  ship  goods  to  Latin 
America  and  you  are  Interested  In  putting 
your  capital  to  work  in  profitable  enter- 
prises—you expect  us  to  pay  you  for  those 
eoods  and.  natiu'ally.  you  want  to  see  Inter- 
ests and  profits  flowing  back,  for  quite 
rtghtty  no  one  would  think  of  trading  or 
lifting  if  he  did  not  beUeve  he  was  going 
to  be  paid.  On  the  other  band,  you  will  admit 
that  Latin  America  cannot  trade  unless  It 
exports,  and  that  Its  abUity  to  trade,  and  to 
remit  dividends  depends  ultimately  on  Its 
ablUty  to  export. 

Until  now  trade  between  North  and  South 
America  has  been  largely  what  we  might  caU 
complementary.  That  Is,  we  ship  to  you,  in 
order  to  pay  for  your  goods,  services  and 
capital  investment,  a  certain  limited  range 
of  goods  that  you  totaUy  lack  or  do  not  have 
in  sufficient  quantities:  Coffee,  cacao,  ba- 
nanas, petroleum,  copper,  etc. 

For  obvious  reasons  this  type  of  uade, 
being  as  it  Is  complementary,  can  only  in- 
crease pari  passu  with  the  Increase  of  your 
popiUation.  It  is  not  the  type  of  trade  that 
woiUd  Increase  with  the  betterment  of  your 
standard  of  Uvlng,  as  16  the  case  with  most 
types  of  manufactured  items.  This,  to  my 
ticking.  Is  the  reason  that  explains  the 
evident  leveUng  off  of  trade  volume  between 
North  and  South  America. 

As  we  aU  remember,  before  the  Second 
World  War,  International  trade  had  a  weU 
set  pattern  that  has  today  largely  disap- 
peared. Then  Latin  America  had  a  large  trade 
surplus  with  Europe.  They  took  UberaUy 
from  us  tropical  raw  materials,  mainly  coffee 
and  cacao  and  also,  in  large  quantities,  ineat 
and  other  foodstuffs  from  Argentina.  Our 
trade  with  the  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  showed  a  deficit,  we  taktog  from  you 
more  Industrial  goods  than  we  could  pay 
with  our  exports.  The  balance  was  settled  by 
the  United  States  shipping  farm  products  to 
Europe  in  large  quantities. 

This  triangular  trade  has  been  reduced 
substantially  in  the  last  decade,  and  Is  tend- 
ing to  disappear  entirely  because,  for  one 
reSson  or  other,  the  principal  European  coun- 
tries, which  reaUy  means  the  six  that  form 
the  Common  Market,  have  decided  *»»'>'*- 
grate  their  economies  with  the  African 
countries. 

In  Its  trade  relationship  Latin  America  has 
had  therefore,  to  look  more  and  more  to  the 
United  States.  But  the  United  States  is  in 
itself  a  largely  self-Buffldent  Common  Mar- 
ket self-suffldent  even  In  many  raw  mate- 
rials and  tropical  products,  such  as  sugar 
and  cotton.  Therefore,  obviously  because  of 
this  self-sufficiency,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  of  a  chance  of  Increasing  the  volume 
of  a  purely  complementary  Interchange. 

There  U  also  another  characteristic  of  pres- 
ent day  intemational  trade  that  must  be 
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Muayiad,  in  order  o  undnaUnd  what  U 
lutf>pHili>8> 

In  rwant  trad*  i  tgotUttona,  tb«  indua- 
trtallMd  oountrlM  bi  v«  bMn  able  to  Btrm  to 
a  eubatanttal  reduet  on  In  tnule  barrlen  In 
a  broad  range  of  mai  lufaeturee.  This  waa  tbe 
oaae.  for  eaaniple.  In  ibe  Kennedy  round.  But 
no  oonoeaalona  oan  b  » readily  obtained  today 
In  tbe  reduotlone  In  taHlIa  on  pilmary  prod- 
uota.  partteularly  tbiae  of  a«rtoultural  ort- 
gln.  TbU  line  of  pro<  uotlon  la  defended  vlg- 
oroualy  by  all  indui  krlallaed  oountilaa  and 
tbey  keep  out  from  It  foreign  competition. 

TO  me  tbe  reaeon  la  very  clear  and  very 
underatandable.  Bvei  tbe  meet  Induatnallaed 
oountrlaa  bave  not  :  et  completed  their  In- 
duatrlal  revolution,  [bat  la,  tbey  are  etlll 
In  tbe  proceaa  of  ibaorblng  ezoeee  rural 
labour  Into  city  em[  loyment.  Technological 
progreee  baa  aggravi  ted  tbe  dlffloultlea,  by 
wifcWng  It  poaalble  to  produce  more  food  and 
raw  materlala  wltb  Ic  m  people,  tbua  Increaa- 
Ing  tbe  reUtlve  labi  ur  8uni>ly  looking  for 
InduBtrlal  employmei  t. 

Then,  also,  we  m  lat  take  Into  account 
certain  political  tren<  b  that,  since  tbe  second 
world  war,  are  tendl  kg  to  make  more  dlfll- 
cult  the  intercbanB  >  between  tbe  indus- 
trialized countries  a  id  those  in  process  of 
developiMnt. 

-Ckwlal-  and  politic  d  forces  have  become 
better  organized,  mo  «  vocal  and  even  more 
polarled.  Before  the  war  the  market  prices 
could  force  changes  in  laternatlonal  trade. 
If  it  was  cheaper,  foi  example,  to  raise  beef 
In  Argentina  than  Ix  Europe,  preeumably  it 
would  be  raised  in  Ax  [entlna  and  exported  to 
Europe  in  competlUi  in  with  farmers  there. 

Today  that  might  m  the  case  or  It  might 
not  be.  Tbe  farmer  In  Europe  might  be 
politically  strong  eno  igb  to  keep  out  foreign 
beef,  either  by  tarlfl  i  or  by  health  regula- 
tions, and  thus  mak(  impossible  tbe  growth 
of  international  txm  e.  At  the  same  time, 
of  course,  if  agrlcult  iral  goods  are  kept  out 
of  the  Industrlallaed  countrlee,  tbe  proceaa 
of  moving  people  li  thoee  countrlee  from 
tbe  land  into  Indus!  ry,  is  retarded  or  doee 
not  take  place  at  all.  beyond  a  certain  point 
relating  to  internal  readjustments.  We  can 
say  therefore,  that  tbe  Industrial  revolu- 
tion, in  world  scale,  a  being  obstructed  and 
delayed. 

This  development  an  also  be  a  conscious 
political  decision  art  Ing  from  second  world 
war  experience.  Man]  countries  feel,  I  must 
say,  that  their  farm  production  la  eeeentlal 
to  national  security.  Et  not  only  gives  them 
needed  supplies  In  t  mes  of  great  national 
emergency,  but  also  as  it  is  sometimes 
pointed  out,  tbe  fa  m  population  la  the 
backbone  of  all  vlgoro  la  and  healthy  nations. 

For  some  of  tbeee  r  taaona.  or  for  them  all. 
It  will  be  very  dlffli  ult  for  Induatrlallaed 
countries  to  accept  li  i  tbe  future  tbe  read- 
justmenta  that  are  s  »ceasary  if  world  pro- 
duction and  trade  a  e  to  have  a  rational 
development.  ObvlouMy  a  rational  develop- 
ment means  that  the  less  developed  coun- 


tries would  speciallae 


mainly  in  the  produc- 


tion  of    primary    pro  iucts.    Thoee    that   are 
more  labour  intenslv  >  and  take  less  tech- 


nical knowledge.  The 
tries  would  then  move 


complex   and   therefc  -e,   better   paid   Indus- 
tries, accepting  from  ^  be  other  less  developed 


nations  most,  if  not 
cultural  products. 

This  was  the  kind 
was  taking  place   in 


111,  of  their  basic  agri- 


Second  World  War.  '  [Yxlay,  of  course.  It  is 


easier   said    than   do 


and  shoes.  It  is  very 
political   and  social 


more  advanced  coun- 
thelr  resources  to  more 


of  readjustment  that 
the  world  before  the 


e.    I   sympathiae    with 


the  Industrialized  c<  untries  that  went  to 
New  Delhi,  and  will  g  a  to  many  other  Inter- 
national trade  confer  mces  in  the  future,  for 
I  fully  realize  how  t  ifflcult  these  readjust- 
ments are.  In  all  cou  ktrles  large  and  impor- 
tant sectors  derive  tbi  ir  livelihood  from  agri- 
culture and  light  Ind  utiles  such  as  textiles 


lUBcult.  under  present 
sondltlons,  to  tell  all 


thoee  people  to  move  to  something  more  com- 
plex because  thoee  goods  are  going  to  come 
m  tbe  future  from  abroad.  It  could  not  be 
done,  unless  a  very  well  planned  and  gradual 
movement  took  place,  undoubtedly  a  long 
range  program. 

We  do  not  find  tbe  same  difficulties  if  we 
analyse  International  trade  in  tbe  higher 
and  more  complex  industries.  In  electronics, 
motor  care,  chemicals  and  so  on.  In  this  range 
of  goods  conditions  are  not  so  critical  and 
foreign  competition  la  .more  manageable.  In 
thla  case  there  are  no  problema  of  human 
readjustments,  such  as  we  find,  for  example, 
wltb  farmers.  Tbey  are  goods  that  are  pro- 
duced, moetly,  by  large  ttezlble  enterprlaea 
that  can  easily  switch  from  one  product  to 
another,  or  at  least,  have  reeervee  to  carry 
them  over  when  conditions  become  difficult. 

Tbeee  are  tbe  reasons  why,  today.  It  la 
easier  to  get  a  world  trade  agreement  m 
m&nufaotured  goods,  between  industrallzed 
countries,  than  in  primary  products  between 
industrallsed  countrlee  and  thoee  In  proceea 
of  development.  Tbe  pattern  of  mtematlonal 
trade  that  U  abowing  up  is.  each  Induatrlal- 
laed country  protecting  jealously  iU  agri- 
culture and  primary  or  semi-primary  produc- 
tion, thus  keeping  out  the  goods  that  could 
be  produced  in  the  developing  countrlee.  At 
the  same  time  a  vigorous  and  ever  growing 
International  trade  goes  on  between  the  in- 
dustrialized countries,  but  only  in  manufac- 
tured goods.  Unfortunately  Latin  America 
possesses  neither  tbe  technological  know-bow 
nor  a  sufficiently  large  market  to  manufac- 
ture a  great  many  Industrial  goods.  Indeed 
even  Europeans  lag  behind  in  certain  highly 
complex  fields. 

The  result  is  that  Latin  America's  share  of 
international  trade  diminishes  annually,  and 
the  immediate  future  does  not  look  very 
propitious  for  a  substantial  Improvement.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  special  situation 
developing  in  Europe.  In  the  United  Statea 
thlnga  do  not  look  very  promising  either.  Tbe 
United  States  is  presently  experiencing  a 
period  of  Internal  expanaion  and  increase  In 
prices  and  therefore,  balance  of  payment  dif- 
ficulties. Corrective  measures  will  have  to  be 
taken  and  that  might  mean  Increased  tariffs 
and  reduced  quotas,  for  such  Internal  expan- 
sions always  bring  extraordinary  increase  in 
Imports.  These  measures,  we  fear,  will  reduce 
further  tbe  range  of  products  that  we  export 
today  to  the  United  States  market. 

Theae  unfavorable  world  conditions  preaent 
themselves  at  a  time  when  Latin  America  Is 
on  tbe  threshold  of  an  extraordinary  popula- 
tion explosion.  We  are  now  200  million  peo- 
ple. By  tbe  end  of  the  century,  that  is,  in 
little  over  30  years,  we  will  have  exploded 
Into  600  million,  a  400  million  Increase.  These 
people  will  have  to  be  educated,  clothed, 
housed  and  organized  into  productive  enter- 
prises, which  means,  you  well  know,  a  tooling 
up  With  all  sorts  of  equipment.  Apart  from 
all  other  problems  that  such  a  colossal  en- 
deavor entails,  you  can  imagine  the  amount 
of  foreign  purchasing  power  that  tbe  Latin 
American  countries  will  require,  to  be  able 
to  purchase  the  specialized  equipment  that  is 
needed  and  we  cannot  possibly  produce. 

Where  is  this  purchasing  power  going  to 
come  from?  Certainly  not  from  foreign  aid 
or  loans.  The  limitations  of  these  we  all 
know,  and  I  will  not  even  dwell  on  them. 

Foreign  Investment?  Certainly,  up  to  a 
point.  European  capital  played  an  Important 
role  in  the  development  of  North  America  in 
the  last  century.  If  we  are  wise,  we  will  en- 
courage American  capital  to  come  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  development  of  LaUn  America. 

But  Investment  alone  could  not  be  enough 
and,  besides,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  invest- 
ment, like  loans,  presupposes  an  Increase  in 
exports  to  generate  the  funds  that  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  l)e  able  to  pay  back.  It  is 
Increased  exports  that  we  need.  Only  by  in- 
creasing our  international  trade  can  we  pay 
back  for  what  we  receive. 


We  have  an  old  Interamerlcan  System  and 
tbe  Alliance  for  Progreee,  but  In  none  of  the 
meetlnga  of  tbe  statesmen  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, at  any  level,  are  trade  questions  dis- 
cussed. Tbey  dont  seem  to  exist  at  all,  as  far 
aa  the  volume  and  natiire  of  tbe  goods 
traded  go. 

I  have  brought  these  questions  to  your 
attention  because  I  think  It  Is  people  like 
you.  knowledgeable  in  matters  of  mtema- 
tlonal trade,  that  can  Influence  the  final 
dedalons. 

Tbe  United  SUtee  la  a  great  trading  na- 
tion. It  showed  lU  genius  when  it  went 
through  a  bloody  Civil  War,  without  lunch- 
ing, In  order  to  keep  tbe  nation  a  single 
trading  block.  It  went  on.  again  with  great 
gemua  and  spirit  of  enterprise,  to  become  the 
greatest  trading  nation.  Tou  understand, 
better  than  any  other  country,  tbe  nature  of 
trade.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  understand 
the  nature  of  tbe  challenge  that  faces  the 
hemisphere  in  the  next  SO  years. 
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COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 
ACT  OP  1968 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  received  a  clear  and  urgent 
call  to  action.  It  is  a  call  that  cannot, 
must  not,  be  Ignored. 

This  session  of  the  Congress  still  has 
a  great  deal  of  important  business  before 
it,  and  one  of  the  most  deserving  meas- 
ures now  pending  is  the  administration's 
proposed  legislation  on  coal  mine  health 
and  safety.  To  neglect  this  bill  would  be 
to  neglect  humanity.  To  postpone  action 
would  be  to  condemn  to  injury,  illness, 
and  even  to  death  thousands  of  workers 
in  one  of  this  coimtry's  basic  industries. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning the  bill,  President  Johnson  has 
cited  harsh  facts  and  figures.  He  has 
told  us,  in  effect,  that  more  than  340 
men  die.  on  the  average,  each  year  in 
our  coal  mines  and  more  than  1,500  are 
seriously  disabled.  And  this  terrible  toll 
is  from  accidents  alone.  We  are  unable 
Eis  yet  to  measure  the  cost  of  our  coal  in 
the  sickness  and  death  caused  by  such 
occupational  diseases  as  coal  miner's 
pneumoconiosis,  or  "black  lung." 

We  Americans  consider  ourselves  an 
advanced  and  enlightened  people,  yet 
the  working  conditions  that  we  have  al- 
lowed to  persist  in  our  coal  mines  can  be 
likened  only  to  the  infamous  sweatshop 
practices  of  the  19th  century.  The  ad- 
ministration's bill  offers  a  carefully  con- 
sidered approach  to  remedies  that  are 
desperately  needed.  I  urge  that  hearings 
on  this  bill  be  scheduled  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  President  on  the  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  WRm  House, 
September  11,  1968. 
Hon.  HTTBEaT  H.  HuicPHasr, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCoascACK. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative* , 
WaayAngton,  D.C, 

Deax  Mb.  PxxamENT,  Deab  Mx.  Spkakxx: 
When  President  Harry  Tnmian  signed  tbe 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  sixteen  years  ago,  be 
declared  that,  "the  legislation  falls  far  short 
of  tbe  recommendation  I  submitted  to  tbe 
Congress  to  meet  tbe  urgent  problems  In  this 
field." 


Tbe  record  shows  Just  bow  far  short  that 
measure  feU.  Since  1963.  over  6.600  mlnara 
have  been  killed  on  tbe  Job.  Another  260,000 
were  serlotisly  disabled.  No  one  knows  bow 
many  thousands  nune  have  died,  tbelr  lungs 
blackened  by  tbe  ravages  of  coal  dust  dis- 
ease— pneumocomoals. 

Today,  despite  the  safety  measures  on  the 
books,  ooal  m'"'"g  remains  tbe  most  danger- 
ous and  basardous  occupation  for  the  Ameri- 
can worker.  The  National  Safety  Council  re- 
ports that  of  tbe  forty  major  industries  In 
this  country,  coal  mimng  ranks  highest  in 
frequency  and  severity  of  death  and  Injury. 
We  have  succeeded  Va  preventing  many  of 
tbe  major  coal  mine  disasters  that  took  doz- 
ens of  lives  at  a  time.  But  coal  miners  are 
stiU  crushed  by  cave-ins.  burned  by  ex- 
plosions, maimed  by  antiquated  and  unsafe 
equipment.  Tbey  stlU  pay  with  tbelr  health 
for  tbe  ngbt  of  earning  a  Uving  because  the 
air  tbey  breathe  Is  thick  with  coal  duet.  At 
tbe  very  least,  one  out  of  every  ten  active 
miners — and  one  out  of  every  five  retired 
miners— suffers  from  a  serious  respiratory 
disease.  For  tbe  tens  of  thousands  of  miners 
so  afflicted,  the  shortness  of  breath  may 
shorten  tbelr  lives. 

Oonatder  some  of  tbe  tragedies  of  Just  the 
past  few  months: 

A  massive  landallde  at  the  face  of  a  mine 
in  Weat  Vlrgima  crushed  three  workers  to 
death. 

A  major  explosion  in  a  Kentucky  mme 
snuffed  out  the  lives  of  a  nine-man  crew. 
The  cause:  the  dangerous  practice  of  haul- 
mg  dynamite  on  a  drUllng  machme. 

Miners  in  West  Vlrgima  inadvertently 
dnued  into  an  abandoned  water-filled  mine 
shaft,  and  four  were  drowned. 

There  was  notmng  inevitable  about  these 
disasters.  They  happened  tiecause  our  coal 
mine  safety  laws  are  inadequate,  and  be- 
cause even  existing  laws  are  all  too  fre- 
quently Ignored. 

At  the  preeent  time.  Federal  Inspectors 
have  too  little  jurisdiction  over  the  working 
face  of  tbe  mmes.  where  nearly  half  of  the 
fatal  accidents  occur.  Tbey  caimot  tell  a 
mine  owner  to  shore  up  a  sagging  roof  to 
this  area.  Tbey  cannot  require  the  replace- 
ment of  a  potentially  basardous  machine. 
They  cannot  require  a  reduction  m  the  level 
of  coal  dust  In  the  air  to  safe  llmlU  because 
the  laws  do  not  even  touch  on  the  problem 
of  health  standards.  They  have  no  Jurisdic- 
tion at  all  over  tbe  nation's  2.360  surface 
mines,  which  account  for  almost  40  percent 
of  our  coal  production. 

Our  inspectors  are  not  even  backed  by 
effective  enforcement  penalties  where  the 
law  does  apply.  It  is  a  measure  of  this  weak- 
ness that  last  year  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  nation's  nearly  6.000  underground  coal 
mines  were  to  violation  of  one  or  more  fed- 
eral safety  standards. 

Today.  /  urge  the  Congress  to  remedy  these 
defecU.  I  recommend  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1968. 

It  is  time  that  an  enlightened  and  progres- 
sive nation  give  its  coal  miners  a  new  charter 
of  health  and  safety  as  they  toll  for  the  com- 
fort Of  us  all. 
This  Act  will,  for  the  first  time : 
Extend  federal  enforcement  to  the  face 
of  the  mine,  the  area  where  so  many  deaths 
and  Injuries  occur,  aa  well  as  correcting  18 
other  specific  safety  omissions  in  the  present 
law. 

Abolish  the  "grandfather  clause"  which  al- 
lows old  and  unsafe  electrical  equipment  to 
be  used. 

Olve  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  author- 
ity to  develop  and  Issue  safety  standards 
as  tbe  need  arises. 

Provide  a  way  to  reduce  tbe  human  devas- 
tation of  coal  dust  disease  by  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
to  develop  health  criteria,  and  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Interior,  foUowlng  such  criteria, 
to  Issue  health  standards  and  enforce  them. 


Impose  meaningful  and  effective  sancUons 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
law:  criminal  penalties  and  higher  fines  for 
willful  vlolaUons,  civil  penalties  and  In- 
junctions to  deter  and  stop  unsafe  prac- 
tices. 

Apply  the  law's  reach  to  siurf  ace  coal  mmes. 

Create  simplified  and  streamlined  enforce- 
ment procedures  to  reqxUre  quick  correction 
of  hazardous  conditions. 

Tbe  cost  of  this  measure  will  be  small.  Its 
benefits  will  be  large,  not  only  In  terms  of 
the  lives  It  can  save  and  the  Injuries  it  can 
prevent,  but  In  practical  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents.  Last  year  alone,  over  1.8  million  man- 
days  were  lost  to  tbe  nation  and  tbe  nUne 
owners  as  a  result  of  job-related  deaths  and 
Injuries.  Many  millions  of  dollars  in  work- 
men's compensation  payments  were  awarded 
to  Injured  and  disabled  miners. 

The  recommendations  I  make  today  result 
from  a  recently  concluded  thorough  review 
of  the  weaknesses  of  existing  coal  mine  safety 
legislation.  That  review  was  undertaken  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  consultetlon 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  other  mterested  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

I  realize  that  It  Is  late  In  the  session.  But 
the  health  and  safety  of  America's  144,000 
coal  mlzxers  deserve  Immediate  attention. 
This  proposal  complements  the  comprehen- 
sive Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act — 
designed  to  protect  76  million  American 
workers  In  other  occupations— which  I  sub- 
mitted last  January.  Tbe  need  to  safeguard 
men  on  the  job.  to  spare  them  and  their 
families  the  agony  of  injury  and  the  ravages 
of  Illness,  whether  they  labor  in  the  depths 
Of  a  mine  or  on  a  factory  workbench,  is 
urgent.  I  call  upon  the  Congress  to  enact 
these  Important  worker  protection  measures 
into  law  before  adjournment. 
Sincerely. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


STUDY  FINDS  GUNS  STIMULATE 
VIOLENCE 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  series  of 
mass  murders  in  the  spring,  summer,  and 
fall  of  1966  inspired  Dr.  Leonard  Berk- 
owitz,  chairman  of  the  psychology  de- 
partment. University  of  Wisconsin,  to 
conduct  an  experiment  on  "Impulse,  Ag- 
gression, and  the  Oun." 

The  study  examined  in  detail  the  inter- 
play of  these  forces  on  persons  exposed  to 
them  and  was  tailored  to  answer  the 
question:  "What  effect  do  available 
weapons  and  vicarious  experience  with 
violence  have  on  a  person  who  is  ready 
to  commit  an  aggressive  act?" 

The  study  has  great  value  to  those 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  violence 
in  our  society  and  whether  or  not  vio- 
lence is  nurtured  by  the  prevalence  of 
violence  in  the  movies,  on  television,  and 
in  our  literature. 

Does  this  constant  exposure  to  violence 
offer  a  release  to  an  already  aggressive, 
impulsive,  and  possibly  frustrated  society, 
or  can  the  effect  of  this  prolonged  ex- 
Ijosure  snowball  and  result  in  further 
violent  outbursts? 

In  a  word,  is  it  the  finger  that  pulls 
the  trigger,  or  it  is  possible  that  the  mere 
presence  of  the  trigger  pulls  the  finger? 
I  commend  the  details  and  the  nndings 
of  Dr.  Berkowitz'  study  to  the  attention 
of  Senators.  I  believe  it  has  a  double 
application  as  the  Senate  begins  the  de- 
bate on  firearms  controls  and  as  the  Na- 
tion takes  a  second  look  at  the  violence 
in  our  society  through  the  eyes  of  a  spe- 


cial   commission    named    by    President 
Johnson. 

The  significance  of  this  study  was 
widely  recognized  by  both  the  profes- 
sional and  the  lay  press.  There  haa  been 
broad  editorial  comment  on  the  Berk- 
owitz findings  which  I  see  as  a  r^ection 
of  the  deep  public  concern  over  the  in- 
crease of  crime  and  violence  in  our 
streets. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  pomt.  And  as  rep- 
resentative examples  of  its  greeting  by 
the  lay  press,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  editorials  published  in  the  Denver. 
Colo.,  Post  on  August  27,  1968,  and  the 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Gazette  of  August 
25,  1968,  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  full  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  Psychology  Today,  September  1968] 

IMPTTLSE,   ACOaZSSION,  AND  THE  OON 

(By  Leonard  Berkowitz) 
In  November  of  1966.  Robert  Benjamin 
Smith,  then  18  years  old,  entered  a  beauty 
shop  in  Mesa,  Arizona,  and  shot  seven  stran- 
gers, kilimg  five  of  them.  He  said  he  had 
been  planning  the  murder  lor  three  months, 
ever  since  his  parents  gave  him  a  22-callber 
pistol  for  target  practice.  His  original  inspira- 
tion, he  went  on,  was  the  preceding  summer's 
mass  killings  in  Chicago  and  Austin,  Texas. 

Almost  everyone  In  the  United  States  read 
about  the  murder  of  the  eight  Chicago  nurses 
and  about  the  massacre  from  the  University 
of  Texas  tower,  and  millions  of  Americans 
own  guns.  But  we  cannot  disregard  Smith's 
remarks  simply  because  they  do  not  com- 
pletely explain  his  behavior. 

Now.  more  than  ever  before,  there  is  need 
to  answer  the  question :  what  effect  do  avail- 
able weapons  and  vicarious  experience  with 
violence  have  on  a  person  who  is  "ready"  to 
commit  an  aggressive  act? 

Two  series  of  experiments  that  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  performed  on  Impulsive 
aggression  bear  directly  on  these  questions. 
The  first  series  Indicates  that  even  so  small 
a  matter  as  the  casual  sight  of  a  gun  can 
sometimes  stimulate  aggressive  behavior.  The 
second  suggests  that,  contrary  to  what  the 
so-caUed  catharsis  theory  predicts,  the  sight 
of  violence  can  Increase  the  chance  that  a 
viewer  will  express  aggression  himself. 

In  experiments  to  test  the  effect  of  the 
presence  of  guns  on  aggressiveness,  we  ob- 
served tbe  behavior  of  100  students  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  under  different  sets 
of  circumstances.  Some  students  were  angry 
and  some  were  not.  some  saw  the  guns  and 
some  did  not.  (We  did  not  reveal  the  study's 
real  purpose,  claiming  instead  to  be  measur- 
ing the  students'  physiological  reaction  to 
stress.) 

The  stress,  we  informed  them,  would  be  a 
series  of  one  or  more  mild  electric  shocks.  We 
asked  each  student  to  make  a  list  of  ideas  a 
publicity  agent  could  use  to  improve  the 
record  sales  and  public  image  of  a  popular 
singer.  Then  we  gave  each  student  a  "part- 
ner." ostensibly  another  experimental  sub- 
ject but  actually  an  ally  of  the  experimenter. 
The  pretend  partner's  task  was  to  evaluate 
the  student's  publicity  ideas.  If  the  partner 
thought  the  student's  ideas  were  very  good, 
he  would  give  him  one  electric  shock;  If  he 
thought  the  student's  work  was  bad,  he  would 
administer  up  to  10  shocks.  Later,  the  stu- 
dent would  be  asked  to  evaluate  a  similar 
task  of  his  partner's  and  to  convey  his  judg- 
ment in  the  same  way. 

By  prearrangement  with  the  experimenter, 
the  partners  gave  one  shock  to  half  the  stu- 
dents and  seven  shocks  to  the  other  half, 
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lower  the  children's  restraints  against  ag- 
greaalon;  they  seemed  to  puU  out  aggressive 
reaetloos  that  would  not  otherwise  have 
occurred. 

Anger  may  not  alwaya  be  necessory  In  ag- 
greaaive  behavior,  but  It  certainly  faciUtatea 
It.  And  our  society  offers  lU  cltlaens  a  wide 
array  of  anger  producing  frustratlona.  It  la 
not  neceasary  to  detail  them  here.  It  ahould 
be  mentioned,  though,  that  aggression  U 
more  likely  to  result  from  unrealized  hopes 
than  from  deprivation  alone.  The  deprived 
person  who  has  no  hops  cannot  really  be  said 
to  be  frustrated,  because  he  does  not  really 
have  a  goal  he  Is  trying  to  move  toward. 
A  person  works  harder  to  get  something — 
whether  It  Is  food,  a  sexual  object,  or  a  new 
car— If  he  thinks  he  has  a  caance.  SlmUarly, 
hla  frustration  Is  most  severe  when  he  Is 
blocked  from  a  satisfaction  he  thlnka  ahould 
and  could  be  hla. 

In  Loclal  terms,  this  concept  of  frustration 
reveals  Itself  In  "revolutions  of  rising  ex- 
pectations." Poverty-stricken  groups  are  not 
frustrated  mwely  because  they  have  suffered 
severe  deprivations;  they  are  frustrated  when 
they  begin  to  hope.  Privation  Is  far  less  likely 
to  caiise  violence  than  Is  the  dashing  of 
hopes.  (See  "Conflict,  CrlsU  and  Collision" 
by  Ivo  and  .''osallnd  Pelerabend.  May.) 

Even  given  high  frustration  and  an  Im- 
mediate cue,  violence  will  not  erupt  unless 
there  Is  a  third  factor  as  well:  low  Inhibi- 
tions. The  "normal"  level  of  Inhibitions  to 
violence  In  our  society  Is  not  particularly 
high.  We  take  a  lenient  attitude  toward  what 
Is  sometlmee  called  defensive  aggression.  It 
Is  quite  permissible,  even  admirable,  for  a 
man  to  defend  with  vigor  not  only  himself 
but  his  family,  his  home  and  his  country, 
and  not  only  hU  physical  safety  but  his 
principles  of  honor,  law  and  democracy.  Even 
defensive  aggression  that  Is  quite  violent 
and  smacks  more  of  revenge  than  defense 
tends  to  be  seen  as  an  act  of  courage,  a  mark 
of  manhood. 

The  air  that  hovers  over  Hollywood  and 
New  York  (not  to  mention  Washington) 
smells  of  the  frontier,  and  one  can  detect  a 
breeze  from  the  Crusades  as  well.  Nowhere 
la  violence  in  the  cause  of  geod  more  con- 
slstenUy  and  more  enthtislstlcally  touted 
than  m  movies  and  on  TV. 

Fictional  representations  of  violence  are 
often  defended,  by  people  In  the  Industries 
that  sell  them  and  also  by  many  consumers, 
on  the  grounds  that  they  serve  a  cathartic 
purpose.  The  theory,  loosely  derived  from 
Arlatotle'a  view  of  the  function  of  tragedy, 
contends  that  violence  which  la  Indulged  In 
vicariously  drains  a  reservoir  of  accumulated 
hostility  and  releases  tensions  that  might 
otherwise  explode  into  actual  violent  be- 
havior. 

This  theory  receives  additional  support 
from  the  Ideas  and  writings  of  the  eminent 
ethologlat.  Konrad  Lorenz.  Lorenz  atreaaea  the 
phyalologlcal  rather  than  the  peychologlcal 
as  a  source  of  behavior:  behavior  results,  he 
says,  from  the  spontaneous  accumulation  of 
some  excitation  or  substance  m  neutral  cen- 
ters. He  believes  that  "preaent-day  clvUlzed 
Pi^^n  BUffera  tfora  inaufflclent  dlacharge  of  his 
aggressive  drive,"  and  he  recommends  that 
society  provide  people  with  "safe"  ways  of 
venting  their  aggressive  urge. 

The  question  Is,  do  vicarious  or  real-but- 
Innocuous  "outlets"  In  fact  reduce  the 
chances  that  aggressive  behavior  will  occur? 
Although  many  psychologists  continue  to 
subscribe  to  the  catharsis  theory  In  some 
form,  many  othera  beUeve  (and  have  demon- 
strated in  experiments)  that  witnessed  vio- 
lence can  stimulate  actual  violence  and  that 
a  litUe  aggression,  like  a  snowball,  can  gather 
momentum  and  grow. 

Let  us  examine  the  results  of  another  series 
of  studlea.  In  this  series,  a  group  of  students 
waa  made  angry  by  ridicule  and  electric 
shock.  Then,  Just  before  it  was  their  turn  to 
administer  shocks,  they  were  shown  one  of 


two  movies.  One  waa  an  exciting  but  non- 
violent foot  race  between  the  first  two  men 
to  run  the  mile  In  leas  than  four  minutes. 
The  other  waa  a  violent  acene  from  Cham- 
pion, the  Kirk  Douglaa  movie  In  which  the 
prize  fighter  played  by  Douglas  absorbs  a 
brutal  beating  In  the  ring. 

The  students  who  saw  thla  movie  had  been 
given  two  different  plot  siunmaries  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  scene.  Half  were  led  to  re- 
gard the  beating  as  Justified:  Douglas  was  a 
heel  who  had  it  coming.  The  other  half  heard 
a  summary  that  was  much  more  sympathetic 
to  Douglaa:  It  waa  clear  that  he  did  not  de- 
serve what  he  got. 

The  filmed  violence  was  not  cathartic;  in 
fact,  it  had  an  oppoalte  effect,  at  least  on  the 
students  who  thought  the  beating  was  Justi- 
fied. When  given  a  chance  to  administer 
shocks  to  the  partners  who  earlier  had  de- 
livered shocks  to  them,  these  students  re- 
sponded with  more  aggreeaion  than  any  other 
group.  Rather  than  feeling  purged  of  their 
hoatility,  the  students  seemed  to  feel  freer 
to  express  It.  It  was  as  U  the  Justified  aggres- 
sion on  the  screen  Justified  as  well  their  own 
aggression  against  their  tormenters. 

These  findings  have  been  confirmed  in  five 
Independent  experiments,  the  most  recent  of 
which  was  conducted  by  James  Hoyt  and 
Percy  Tannenbaum,  now  at  the  University  ot 
Pennsylvania.  Hoyt  and  Tannenbaum  pre- 
sented the  prize  fight  to  some  of  the  angry 
students  as  a  grudge-match.  Douglas  had  be- 
haved badly  to  his  opponent,  and  now  the 
opponent  wanted  revenge.  These  students 
gave  more  Intense  ahocks  than  the  other 
angry  students,  who  had  simply  been  re- 
minded that  violence  was  an  inevitable  part 
of  prize  fights. 

Results  like  this  present  an  awkward 
problem  to  TV  and  movie  censorship  agen- 
clea,  and  to  producers  who  want  to  make 
violent  films  without  encouraging  real  vio- 
lence. The  modem  censorship  agencies  gen- 
erally insist  that  crime  and  violence  be  used 
not  Just  to  entertain  but  to  teach  a  lea- 
son — "crime  does  not  pay."  for  example. 
How  the  lesson  should  be  taught  Is  left 
vague;  scriptwriters  usually  follow  the 
maxim  of  "an  eye  for  an  eye." 

But  Justified  aggression  is  precisely  the 
kind  that  seems  likeliest  to  encovirage  the 
expression  of  aggreeslon  by  members  of  the 
audience. 

The  effect  is  different  if  violence,  though 
juatlfled,  seems. excessive.  If  the  punishment 
Is  badly  out  of  proportion  with  the  victim's 
crime,  all  aggression  becomes  less  acceptable 
to  the  viewer,  and  his  inhlbltlona  rlae.  When 
some  of  the  angry  students  who  saw  the 
t>oxing  film  were  told  that  the  fight  had  very 
serious  results — Douglas  was  carried  uncon- 
scious to  his  dressmg  room  and  died  there — 
the  scales  that  had  been  unbalanced  by 
Douglas'  vUlalny  tipped  the  other  way.  These 
students  gave  fewer  shocks  to  their  experi- 
mental partners  than  those  who  were  told 
the  beating  merely  ta\ight  Douglas  a  lesson 
and  induced  him  to  reform. 

In  some  ways,  this  ts  an  encouraging  find- 
ing. It  means  that  viewed  violence  does  not 
necessarily  encourage  actual  violence.  It  can 
either  lower  inhibitions  or  raise  them,  de- 
pending on  the  viewer's  interpretation  of 
what  he  sees.  Horror  la  an  inhibiting  emo- 
tion, and  violence  that  strikes  the  viewer  as 
disproportionate — aa  "too  much"  or  "too 
real" — is  likely  to  arouse  horror.  Many  people 
who  enjoyed  Champion  would  not  enjoy  a 
front-row  seat  at  a  real  prize  fight  In  Madison 
Sqiuu-e  Garden;  many  people  who  like  war 
movies  are  extremely  disturbed  by  photo- 
graphs and  news  clips  of  the  actual  fighting 
In  Vietnam. 

However,  the  line  between  violence  that  is 
Justified  and  unjustified,  fictional  and  real, 
unlnhlblting  and  inhibiting,  U  anything  but 
clear.  To  take  Juat  one  example,  the  televi- 
sion screen  itself  puts  distance  between  the 
viewer  and  what  he  sees.  Watching  a  riot  on 
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television  may  be  horrifying,  but  it  la  less 
horrifying  than  being  there.  The  emotional 
effect  of  a  »0-mlnute  documentary  on  riots 
Is  not  so  very  different  from  the  effect  of  a 
documentary-type  movie  about  riots;  the  ef- 
fect of  a  documentary-type  movie  la  not  so 
different  from  that  of  a  "realistic  drama  ; 

and  so  it  goes.  

At  some  point  on  the  continuum,  viewed 
violence  stops  horrifying  and  MtarU  exclttng. 
once  this  point  has  been  reached,  vicarious 
experience  with  aggressiveness  begins  to  low- 
er resuaints  against  the  real  thing. 

And  it  may  begin  to  do  something  else  as 
well  Uke  the  guns  In  the  experiment  de- 
acribed  earUer.  witnessed  violence  can  serve 
as  a  stimulus  for  the  viewer.  especlaUy  If  he 
encounters  someone  he  associates  with  the 
deserving  vlcUm  In  what  he  has  Just  seen. 
At  the  beglnnmg  of  the  boxing  film  study. 
the  partners  of  haU  the  students  were  in- 
troduced as  "Kirk"  and  the  partners  of  the 
rest  were  called  "Bob."  The  atudenta  who 
were  led  to  believe  that  Kirk  Douglaa  beat- 
ing was  justified  later  gave  more  shocks  to 
the  "Kirks"  than  to  the  "Bobs." 

In  another  experiment  on  this  kind  of 
menUl  association,  studente  lost  a  chance  to 
win  a  cash  prize  because  (they  thought) 
their  partners  had  made  a  mistake.  Soon 
afterwards,  the  students  were  asked  to  eval- 
uate two  job  applicants,  one  of  whom  had 
the  same  first  name  as  the  partner.  The  stu- 
dents consistently  saw  more  bad  qualities  in 
the  applicant  who  bore  the  partner's  name. 

Thus  associations  help  determine  the  target 
of  an  aggressive  attack — or.  to  put  it  another 
way,  the  stimulus  properties  of  a  poeaible 
target  can  affect  the  probability  that  an  at- 
tack will  occur. 

In  some  cases,  however,  stimulus  and  tar- 
get are  not  related— all  that  is  required  Is 
that  both  be  present.  In  a  study  conducted 
at  the  University  of  Iowa,  C.  A.  Loew  had 
college  students  speak  either  aggreaaive  or 
neutral  words  aloud  in  what  the  students 
thought  was  the  first  step  of  a  learning  task. 
Later,  when  these  students  were  given  en 
opportunity  to  shock  their  partners  for  er- 
rors, the  ones  who  had  said  the  aggressive 
words  gave  stronger  shocks  than  the  others. 
As  for  the  snowball  effect,  when  experiment- 
al subjects  are  given  a  number  of  opportuni- 
ties to  attack,  the  intensity  of  their  attacks 
more  often  than  not  builds  up.  By  their  own 
acUoiia,  the  subjecta— even  if  they  are  not 
emoUonally  aroused  to  begin  with — provide 
their   own   aggressive  stimuli   and   pull   out 
further  aggressive  responses.  Aggression  stim- 
ulates more  aggression. 

The  social  implications  of  the  research  I 
have  described  are  clear,  though  they  are 
much  easier  to  recite  than  to  act  on.  A  so- 
ciety that  wante  fewer  violent  outbursts 
should  reduce  frtistration.  leave  inhibitions 
Intact  and  remove  Immediate  cues  that  can 
set  off  aggressive  acts. 

Reducing  frustration  in  the  United  States, 
especially  the  frustration  of  social  groups.  Is 
a  long-term  project  that  is  receiving  consid- 
erable attention.  I  will  do  no  more  here  than 
recall  the  phrase  "revolution  of  rising  ex- 
pectations" and  mention  that,  for  many  peo- 
ple, expectations  are  likely  to  outstrip  reality 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Leaving  more  of  people's  inhibitions 
against  aggressiveness  Intact  Is,  I  think,  a 
slightly  less  difficult  matter.  Is  it  really  nec- 
essary to  use  violence  as  a  major  source  of 
entertainment?  The  catharsis  theory  does 
not  hold  up  very  well,  and  the  frontier  tradi- 
tion may  not  be  as  strong  as  we  think.  Per. 
haps  people  enjoy  violent  books  and  movies 
more  because  they  are  absorbing  than  be. 
cause  they  are  violent.  Books  and  movies  In 
which  violence  plays  a  small  part,  or  no  part 
at  all,  are  also  absorbing;  we  might  be  able 
to  arrange  to  have  more  of  these. 
The  third  possibility,  reducing  the  number 


of  aggreaaive  stlmuU  people  encotmter  from 
day  to  day.  U  probably  the  easiest  one  to 
effect,  and  the  fastest.  This  may  seem  a 
surprising  statement — deciding  to  remove  ag. 
greaaive  atlmull  from  American  life  la  a  little 
like  setting  out  to  clean  the  Augean  sUble. 
But  the  task  seems  more  manageable  when 
one  realizes  that  most  aggressive  stimiUl  fall 
into  only  a  few  large  categories,  one  of  the 
largest  of  which  bears  the  label  "Guns."  Ouns 
not  only  permit  violence,  they  can  stimulate 
It  as  well.  The  finger  pulls  the  trigger,  but 
the  trigger  may  alao  be  pulling  the  finger. 


(Prom  the  Denver   (Colo.)    Post,  Aug.  37. 
1B68] 
TKX  OtTM  AS  A  8Tiicui.xrs 
Support  for  legislation  to  provide  greater 
controls  on  guns  has  appeared  from  an  un- 
expected   quarter— Dr.    Leonard    Berkowitz, 
chairman  of  the  psychology  department  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Writing  in  the  magazine,  Psychology  To- 
day, Dr.  Berkowitz  gives  impressive  support 
for  the  theory  that  the  handling  of  guna,  as 
in  play,  or  even  the  sight  of  guns  serves  as 
a  stimulus  to  bring  out  aggressive  impulse 
in  persons  of  various  ages. 

In  one  set  of  experiments  described  by  Dr. 
Berkowitz,  studenta  who  had  been  bumUl- 
ated  and  made  angry  with  electric  shocks 
were  casually  exposed  to  the  sight  of  gtms. 

Their  reactions  were  more  aggressive  than 
tboee  of  students  who  had  been  similarly 
treated  but  had  not  seen  guns.  And  in  an- 
other experiment  with  young  children,  none 
of  whom  had  been  made  angry,  thoee  who 
had  l>een  playing  with  guns  exhibited  ag- 
gressive tendencies  which  were  less  in  evi- 
dence among  the  children  who  were  not  ex- 
posed to  the  guns. 

Ouns,  in  Dr.  Berkowitz'  opinion,  act  aa  a 
cue  to  violence,  particularly  if  the  person 
having  access  to  the  gun  is  angry,  as  from 
frustration,  and  has  a  low  level  of  Inhibi- 
tion against  aggressive  action. 

Frustrations  are  widespread  in  our  society 
today  as  a  result  of  what  the  author  describes 
as  the  "revolution  of  rlalng  expectaUona" 
which  have  not  been  gratified. 

InhibltlonB  against  the  use  of  violence,  he 
says,  vary  widely  from  time  to  time  In  any 
individual,  depending  on  how  much  he  may 
feel  at  any  moment  that  violence  is  Justified 
by  the  clrcumstanoea  In  which  he  finds  him- 
self. 

Dr.  Berltowitz  Is  particularly  critical  of  the 
theory  that  violence  experienced  vicariously, 
as  on  a  TV  or  movie  screen,  acts  as  a  cathartic 
by  draining  the  viewer's  reservoir  of  accu- 
miUated  hostUlty  and  tension  which.  If  unre- 
lieved, might  explode  Into  violent  behavior. 
Experiments  have  shown,  he  says,  that  in 
many  Instances  vicarious  experiences  with 
violence  may  actually  encourage,  rather  than 
inhibit,  hostile  reactions. 

"A  society  that  wants  fewer  violent  out- 
btirsts  should  reduce  frtistration,  leave  in- 
hibitions intact  and  remove  Immediate  cues 
that  can  set  off  aggressive  acts,"  he  says. 

Reducing  the  frustrations  of  social  groups 
is  a  long-term  project  not  to  be  quickly  ac- 
complished. Fewer  books  and  movies  which 
stress  violence  would  help  preserve  Inhibi- 
tions against  aggression. 

As  for  cues  which  may  trigger  violence, 
"one  of  the  largest,"  he  writes,  "bears  the 
label  'guns.'  Guns  not  only  permit  violence, 
they  can  stimulate  It  as  well." 

Dr.  Berkowitz'  approach  to  the  problem 
of  guns  and  violence  is  purely  scientific,  of 
course.  Lawmakers  and  scientists  do  not  al- 
ways have  too  much  in  common. 

However,  in  our  complex  world,  lawmaking 
is  an  art  which  wlU  succeed  only  If  it  draws 
on  all  sotwces  of  knowledge.  If  Congress  Is 
serious  about  crime  and  violence.  It  must  not 
Ignore  what  psychology  has  discovered  about 
human  behavior. 


I  From  the  Odar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette, 
Aug.  36.  1968) 
Gums   and  AooaxssiON 
Throughout  the  long  debate  on  gun  con- 
trol legislation,  one  theme  heavily  boomed 
out  by  free-gun  boosters  has  been  that  gtuia 
aren't  to  blame  for  anything  bad;  the  only 
things  needing  control  are  misuse  and  mis- 
users. That's  an  opinion.  Many  dispute  it. 
also  using  personal  opinion.  Neither  side  has 
offered  much  beyond  subjective  observation 
or  experience  to  docvunent  a  case  either  way. 
Now,  what  pnasftfl  for  some  scientific  evi- 
dence has  come  along.  Writing  in  Psychology 
Today,  the  head  of  the  psychology  dej?art- 
ment  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  report* 
on  atudles  looking  Into  what  effect  available 
weapons  do  have  on  a  person  who  is  "ready" 
to  commit  an  aggressive  act.  The  evidence 
shows,    says    Dr.    Leonard    Berkowitz,    that 
"even  so  small  a  matter  as  the  casual  sight 
of  a  gun  can  sometimes  stimulate  aggressive 
behavior." 

The  experlmenU  at  Wisconsin  Involved 
students  who  thought  they  were  evaluating 
certain  ideas  of  a  partner.  In  the  process  they 
cotUd  use  a  mild  electric  shock  device  against 
the  other  person.  Earlier  the  subjects  had 
been  purposely  made  angry  by  the  partner. 
Some  had  alao  been  innocuoualy  exposed  to 
firearms  during  the  experiment,  but  none 
were  aware  the  experiment  had  anything  to 
do  with  guns. 

"Angry  men  who  saw  gvins,"  reported  Dr. 
Berkowitz,  "gave  more  shocks  than  any  other 
group."  He  added  this  In  terms  of  general 
conclusion : 

"Both  common  sense  and  peraonallty 
theory  tend  to  neglect  the  'weapons  effect' 
that  this  study  demonstrates.  Instead,  they 
stress  motives  and,  perhaps,  psychological 
amd  social  dlslocatlona.  What  is  often  over- 
looked, perhaps  because  It  Is  a  frightening 
Idea,  Is  that  much  violence  Is  impulsive. 

"It  U  not  prlmarUy  planned,  purposeful 
activity:  neither  la  it  the  "Inevitoble"  result 
of  Internal  drives  or  maladjustment.  These 
thmgs  aet  the  stage  and  help  carry  the  action 
forward,  but  In  many  cases  it  U  also  im- 
portant that  there  be  a  stimulus  or  im- 
mediate cue  to  trigger  aggression. 

"It  is  quite  conceivable  that  many  hostile 
acts  which  auppoeedly  stem  from  unconscious 
motivation  really  arise  because  of  the  opera- 
tion of  aggressive  cues.  The  aggression  can 
even  be  thought  of  as  a  conditioned  re- 
sponse to  the  stimulus.  If  a  gun  can  be  that 
stimulus,  then  It  la  a  double-barreled 
threat — an  immediate  cue  that  alao  presents 
the  aggressor  with  a  deadly  means  of 
aggression." 

None  of  this,  of  course,  clinches  anybody  a 
case  for  gun  control  or  for  a  given  piece  of 
leglalatlon.  There  la  nothing  absolute  or  final 
m  the  evidence  thus  gathered  as  to  human 
behavior  and  guna. 

This  experiment  and  others  summarized  by 
Dr.  Berkowitz.  however,  do  substitute  objec- 
tive findings  of  fact  for  nebtUously  formed 
opinion  as  part  of  an  answer  to  the  question 
of  how  firearms  and  people  do  or  do  not 
Interact.  For  those  who  still  Insist  that  easy 
access  to  abimdant  guns  is  not  a  problem 
that  needs  treatment,  corresponding  proof 
to  that  effect  Is  now  the  only  contradiction 
that  will  count. 

And  In  the  meantime  Dr.  Berkowitz*  con- 
clusion adds  timely  reinforcement  to  the 
case  for  toning  down  America's  lust  for 
weapons.  "Ouns  not  only  permit  violence," 
he  stressed,  "they  can  stimulate  it  as  well. 
The  finger  pulls  the  trigger,  but  the  trigger 
may  also  be  pulling  the  finger." 


CHANama  role  op  the  museum 

IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
focus  the  attention  of  the  Senate  briefly 
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on  the  changing  -ole  of  the  museum  in 
America.  Ab  cha  xman  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities of  the  O  immittee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  I  have  been  particularly 
impressed  by  the  increasing  Involvement 
of  museums  in  Ai  lerican  life  of  today. 

Recent  statistic  b  show  more  and  more 
Americans  u^ng  i  auseums  and,  as  a  cor- 
relation to  this  fact,  more  and  more 
museums  being  es  «bli8hed.  This  acceler- 
ation of  purpose  s,  In  all  likelihood,  due 
to  an  increased  amount  of  available 
leisure  time.  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
agree,  Mr.  President,  that  this  growing 
popularity  of  miu  nuns  is  a  conunendable 
and  admirable  rsflection  of  the  tastes 
and  interests  of  t  he  American  people. 

In  response  to  these  new  demands  of 
the  American  leople  on  established 
museums,  the  dir  (ctors  of  the  American 
Association  of  Mv  seums  are  beginning  to 
reorganize  and  r  tvamp  their  organiza- 
tion. What  they  v  ish  to  see  is  a  dynamic 
organization  whiih  can  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  futu  re  by  making  museums 
-a  vlt^  tmd  integ  "al  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can -educational  experience.  And  it  is 
largely  through  I  he  efforts  and  talents 
of  its  director,  N  r.  Kyran  McOrath.  a 
newcomer  to  the  business  of  museums, 
that  the  America  i  Association  of  Muse- 
ums is  now  movl  ig  toward  this  goal. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  of  the  {Senate  keep  Informed 
of  such  forward  t  tiinklng  organizations. 
I  therefore  ask  i  inanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  he  Record  an  article 
published  in  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star  of  August  '  which  describes  the 
recent  actions  and  future  programs  of 
the  American  At  K>ciatlon  of  Museums. 

There  being  n<  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

Museums  Wili,  Phi  ss  fob  Pedekai.  Support 
(By  Ben.  unln  Forgey) 

Museums  are  pro  iperlng  In  America,  or  so 
It  would  seem.  Th  re  are  more  than  6,000 
of  them,  and  a  at  tlstlcan  once  calculated 
that  a  new  museun  was  born  every  3.3  days 
In  the  first  three  :  ears  of  this  decade  (as 
opposed  to  one  e^ery  11.4  days  In  the 
Twenties.)  Not  only  ut  there  more  museums, 
but  more  people  are  going  to  them:  30  years 
ago.  It  Is  estimated,  attendance  at  museums 
was  about  50  mlUlc  n  visits  a  year,  whereas 
today  mxiseum  visit  i  number  some  300  mil- 
lion each  year.  Th:  a  percentage  of  growth 
obviously  outstrips  population  growth  by  a 
good  margin.  Museu  vaa  are  being  used  more, 
and  more  intensively,  than  ever  before. 

A  recitation  of  sue  h  glorious  figures  can  be, 
and  frequently  is.  misinterpreted.  Now  as 
never  before  museui  a  professionals  are  look- 
ing hard  at  the  roli  their  Institutions  play 
In  a  highly  organised,  rationalized,  urban- 
ized society,  and  tt  Is  re-evaluatlon  of  ends 
and  means  Is  In  lar  ;e  part  a  response  to  the 
pressures  of  Increa  led  attendance. 

Basle  questions  a-e  being  asked.  How  are 
museums  to  cope  with  the  crowds  of  people 
which  often  make  a  weekend  visit  a  self- 
defeating  exercise?  low  are  the  museums  to 
fit  Into  the  formal  i  nd  Informal  educational 
systems  In  their  co:  nmunltles?  How  are  the 
museums  to  exist  1  a  the  caldrons  of  social 
discontent  which  cur  cities  have  become? 
How  are  museums  o  survive  In  the  face  of 
costs  and  needs  which  are  rapidly  outstrip- 
ping resources? 

A  NK\  '  tTRGENCT 


Needless  to  say.  luch 
voked  widely  dlfferl  ag 


questions  have  pro- 
sets  of  answers  based 


on  differing  philosophies  and  temperaments, 
and  needless  to  say  the  answers  in  each  case 
must  be  adjusted  to  the  particular  problems 
of  a  particular  museum.  Even  so.  amid  the 
disagreement  there  is  agreement  on  one 
thing:  The  questions  must  be  asked,  now. 
and  solutions  found,  soon. 

This  new-found  sense  of  urgency  is  the 
principal  reason  why  a  group  of  Influential 
museum  directors  decided  some  time  ago  to 
breathe  new  life  Into  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Museums.  Principal  instrument  In 
the  process  Is  Kyraiv  McOrath.  33,  a  loose- 
limbed  lawyer  with  a  lot  of  accumulated 
Icnowledge  about  politics  and  government  in 
Washington,  but  with  absolutely  no  previous 
experience  In  the  museum  field. 

McOrath  since  AprU  has  been  director 
of  the  American  Asaoclatton  of  Museums.  He 
was  bom  in  Chicago's  near  North  Side,  but 
spent  most  of  his  youth  on  a  farm  one  mile 
from  Spring  Orove,  111.,  (population,  about 
260)  and  60  miles  from  Chicago.  McOrath 
first  caught  Potomac  fever  In  1952  when  he 
came  to  Washington  as  a  freshman  at 
Oeorgetown  University.  He's  been  in  Wash- 
ington ever  since  as  an  undergraduate  and 
then  law  student  at  Oeorgetown,  as  a  strug- 
gling lawyer  working  for  two  years  under  his 
own  shingle,  as  legal  assistant  to  former  Sen. 
Paul  Douglas  (D-IU.)  for  four  years,  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Washington  lobbying  office  for  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  then  as  man-In-Wash- 
ington  for  Illinois  Oov.  Otto  Kerner  during 
the  days  when  the  now-famous  Kerner  Com- 
mission Report  was  being  prepared. 

A   CONFESSION 

This  capsule  biography  hardly  reads  like 
the  Ideal  rteum^  for  the  Job,  and  McOrath 
"confesses"  that  when  the  opportunity  came 
up,  he  had  not  yet  heard  of  the  American 
Association  of  Museums.  Olven  the  deter- 
mination of  the  museum  professionals  to 
bring  their  organization  up  to  date,  however, 
McOrath's  talents  and  experience  are  Just 
what's  needed. 

Th->  AAM  in  the  past  has  been  recognized 
as  an  organization  about  as  musty  as  its 
headquarters,  in  the  Studio  House  at  2306 
Massachusetts  Ave.  NW,  an  odd  old  struc- 
ture built  early  in  the  20tk  century  for  Mrs. 
Alice  Pike  Barney,  a  socialite,  playwrlte,  pas- 
telUste  and  millionairess  who  wowed  fashion- 
able Washington  In  the  good  old  days.  The 
building  has  massive  dark  woodwork,  musty 
hallways,  tiled  floors  end  a  music  room 
with  stage  on  the  frelze  of  which  is  engraved 
an  obscure  reminder  that  "The  Highest  Prob- 
lem of  Art  Is  to  Cause  by  Api>earance  the  Il- 
lusion of  Highest  leallty."  This  period  piece 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Barney's  daughters  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  1961,  and  has 
since  been  used  as  a  meeting  house  and  en- 
tertainment center  for  visiting  museum  dig- 
nitaries as  well  as  office  space  for  the  AAM. 
The  association  will  occupy  the  lovely,  If  odd, 
setting  until  It  can  rationalize  office  space  In 
town. 

Charles  P.  Parkhurst,  director  of  the  Balti- 
more Musexun  of  Art  and  the  Immediate  past 
president  of  the  AAM's  policy-making  coun- 
cil, put  It  this  way:  "The  organization  as  it 
was  going  was  okay  for  the  past,  but  It  wasn't 
looldng  ahead  to  the  burdens  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  future.  The  whole  thrust  of  the 
reorganization  Is  on  the  future.  Museums 
simply  must  work  on  the  problem  of  self- 
definition,  and  on  the  Issues  of  what  they  are 
going  to  be  obliged  to  do." 

THE    MONET   ISSUE 

Museums  obviously  have  multiple  prob- 
lems, but  principal  among  them  is  the  old 
one  that  everybody  has:  money.  And  the 
principal  thrust  of  the  AAM  reorganization 
In  the  money  field  will  be  to  encourage — 
solicit,  even — direct  federal  support. 

The  reaUy  amazing  thing  about  all  this  Is 
that  the  museums  as  a  group  have  never 
tried  It  before.  The  explanation  for  It  per- 
haps lies  In  the  fact  that  only  since  World 


War  II  have  the  combined  pressures  of 
spiralling  costs.  Increased  attendance  and 
new  demands  for  new  facilities  and  services 
made  themselves  felt  In  what  was  once  the 
very  cloistered  little  museum  conununlty. 

Most  museums  in  the  United  States — large 
and  small  museums,  science  museums,  his- 
tory museums  and  art  museums — are  sup. 
ported  by  a  comblnaUon  of  public  and  pri- 
vate money.  The  public  funds  have  come 
almost  entirely  from  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  private  funds  have  come  largely 
from  that  rapidly  dwindling  class  of  mil- 
lionaires who  wanted  to  leave  their  names 
engraved  in  history,  and  who  rlghUy  per- 
ceived that  the  best  way  to  do  It  was  to 
establish  a  highly  noticeable  institution  do- 
tag  service  to  the  conununlty — in  short,  a 
museum.  Most  people,  even  people  who  make 
a  habit  of  going  to  museums,  will  be  sur- 
prised to  leam  that  the  money  Is  running 
very  low. 

McOrath  approaches  the  Job  with  a  great 
deal  of  relish,  as  if  he's  sure  he's  on  the 
winning  side.  As  he  outlines  It.  the  problem 
is  two-fold.  The  first  U  a  kind  of  high  class 
public  relations  Job  to  get  the  people  at  large 
thinking  about  the  Importance  of  museums 
and  the  existence  of  a  financial  crisis.  When 
people  become  aware  that  many  museums 
are  turning  away  requests  for  educational 
services  to  public  school  children,  for  exam- 
ple: or  that  the  sparkling  new  museum  to 
replace  the  tumble-down  old  structure  win 
not  be  built,  for  another,  the  battle  will  be 
half  won. 

UNUSED    MUSCLE 

The  second  principal  acUvlty  in  the  cam- 
paign will  be  to  aid  In  mobilizing  the  enor- 
mous, and  still  very  little  used,  political 
muscle  of  museums.  If  you  ponder  for  a 
moment  the  fact  that  on  the  boards  of 
directors  of  the  major  museums  In  the 
United  States  are  names  and  fortunes  linked 
quite  closely  to  the  political  process  at  prac- 
tically every  level  of  government,  then  you 
can  understand  McOrath's  Joy  in  the  battle. 

One  of  the  major  obstacles  to  be  overcome, 
of  course,  is  the  genuine  fear  of  government 
control.  Federal  support  for  museums  right 
now  Is  minimal,  most  of  it  concentrated  In 
grants  for  specific  scientific  research  projects. 
Some  federal  education  money  gets  back  to 
museums  when  they  are  paid  for  specific 
educational  services,  but  generaUy  the 
reimbursement  does  not  cover  the  museum's 
costs  in  operating  the  programs. 

"Museums  should  never  become  the  charges 
of  the  federal  government,"  Parkhurst  says. 
"Nevertheless,  the  case  for  federal  support 
can  be  pretty  strong.  Museums  are  a  na- 
tional resource  of  considerable  importance, 
not  only  in  the  sense  that  they  serve  peo- 
ple on  an  interstate  basis,  but  because  their 
collections  In  a  very  real  sense  belong  to  the 
nation." 

Once  the  reorganized  AAM  gets  Its  feet 
on  the  ground.  It  will  have  to  deal  with  any 
number  of  problems  besides  that  of  federal 
support.  High  on  the  priority  list  will  be  the 
development  of  a  set  of  uniform  standards 
by  which  the  quality  of  performance  can  be 
Judged,  with  the  long-range  view  of  work- 
ing out  a  system  of  accreditation.  Another 
will  be  the  development  of  a  national  re- 
search staff  which  can  aid  member  museums 
on  problems  shared  by  all.  Still  another  will 
be  to  establish  a  nationwide  computerized  In- 
formation retrieval  system. 

But  the  principal  concern  in  the  years 
ahead  wUl  be  to  enlist  the  financial  support 
of  the  federal  government.  The  AAM  Just 
now  Is  polishing  up  a  report  on  museum 
ntviB  for  the  President,  and  publication  of 
this  report  sometime  this  year  should  be  the 
kick-off  point  m  the  campaign. 

M'ORATH    PREDICTS 

And  Kyran  McOrath,  working  up  there  In 
the  haunted  house  on  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
still  learning  what  museums  are  all  about. 
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rubs  his  hands  at  the  thought  of  such  pollt- 

^Z't^^ne  predict?  "A  llttl.  bit  of  this 
in  the  campaign  thU  year,  and  then  a  lot 
more  in  1970  and  1972.  You're  going  to  see 
wme  attention  to  the  national  party  plat- 
forms, and  you're  going  to  see  some  close  at- 
tention to  just  how  much  support  Congress- 
man X  Is  giving  to  museums." 

And  after  that?  "A  federal  Department  of 
Culture,  certainly  before  the  century  Is  out. 
Government  programs  and  support  m  t^ 
field  will  grow  solely  because  the  demand  will 
be  there,  and  thU  demand  will  grow  by  g«»- 
metric  proportions.  And  these  programs  will 
have  to  be  coordinated  at  some  future  date. 


COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 
ACT  OP  1988 


Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  this 
session  of  Congress  has  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  enact  legislation  that  is 
as  vital  and  urgent  as  any  we  have  con- 
sidered thus  far.  ,j  4. 
We  have  been  asked  by  President 
Johnson  to  take  steps  that  can  end  a 
shameful  anachronism  in  our  society.  We 
have  been  urged  by  the  President  to  en- 
act a  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968. 

Anyone  who  reads  a  newspaper  ot 
listens  to  a  newscast  these  days  must 
know  that  the  health  and  safety  of 
144,000  of  our  citizens  are  being  inex- 
cusably neglected.  We  spend  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  In  research  to  find  a 
cure  for  cancer  and  other  diseases,  but 
through  our  Inaction  we  let  a  cancer  m  _ 
the   Nations   coal   mines   continue    to 
spread.  Even  under  the  best  conditions, 
a  coal  miner  risks  his  life  every  time  he 
goes  on   shift.   But.   to   our   coUectlve 
shame,  the  American  coal  miner  all  too 
rarely  can  be  said  to  work  under  tiie 
best  conditions.  He  is  exposed  dally— 
and  unnecessarily— to  the  hazards  of  fire, 
explosion,  flood,  and  rockf^.  And  If 
he  manages  to  elude  these  dangers  he 
has  at  least  one  chance  In  10  of  f  alltag 

victim  to    di««»e  «^t  ^^*»^S!."*SS 
lungs,  waste  his  body,  and  ultimately 

claim  what  is  left  of  his  life. 

Our  coal  miners,  by  the  grace  of  an 
earlier  Congress,  are  protected  by  Fed- 
eral law.  But  tha*  law  clearly  is  tosuf- 
ficlent.  and  the  mandatory  PfOJI^f!* 
that  it  does  contain  are  not  backed  with 
adequate  enforcement  powers.  Otner- 
wise  how  could  it  be  that  hundreds  of 
miners  still  die  each  year  in  accidents 
that  do  not  have  to  happen,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  more  are  maimed  in 
the  same  way?  ^^ 

We  who  represent  the  American  peo- 
ple in  this  session  of  the  Congress  now 
have  a  chance  to  advance  Americas 
highest  values— tiie  life,  health,  and  as- 
pirations of  tiie  individual.  I  lu-^e  toat 
we  move  quickly  to  enact  a  law  that  wUl 
assure  adequate  protection  for  this  Na- 
tion's coal  miners. 


VISTA  volunteers,  whose  primary  chal 
lenge  has  been  to  overcome  the  ba^c  dls 
IS  which  the  Indian  still  holds  for 

'''5^fa'Smor"of  tills  objective  account. 
Gertrude  Samuels,  a  Times  staff  mem- 
ber, spent  several  weeks  at  the  reserva- 
tion.   MUSS   Samuels   cites   the   definite 
transition  occurring  on  the  reservatic^ 
since  the  creation  in  1965  of  the  Office 
of  Navajo  Economic  Opportunity.  Vari- 
ous community  action  programs—Head- 
start  and  education  progams,   health, 
agriculture,  and  community  development 
assistance-have  been  initiated  and  de- 
veloped by  local  tribesmen  with  the  aid 
of  VISTA  workers  and  OEO  funds.  Miss 
Samuels  points  out  the  s^^^rP  contrast 
of  this  emerging  local  responsibility  to 
the  older  paternalistic  approach  of  tne 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  note  that  the 
VISTA  program  on  the  Navajo  Reserva- 
tion is  undergoing  a  maturing  process 
along  with  the  Indians.  VISTA  is  seeking 
higher  quaUty  volunteers— persons  with 
particular  skills  in  such  areas  as  teach- 
ing, nursing,  and  community  organiza- 
tion for  its  national  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  supported  this 
outstanding  OEO  volunteer  effort  In  the 
^  On  tiie  basis  of  the  remarkable 
aSlevements  of  Uiese  volunteers  on  fee 
Navajo  Reservation  and  across  fee  Na- 
tional will  continue  to  urge  mcreased 
support  for  VISTA  and  its  remarkable 
voSunteers  working  to  eliminate  poverty 
and  hopelessness  from  our  land. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  fee  Record. 
as  follows: 


VISTA'S  IN  NAVAJOLAND 
Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  a  remark- 
ably penetrating  article  describing  fee 
work  of  VISTA  volunteers  at  the  Fort 
Defiance.  Ariz..  Navajo  Reservation  was 
pubUshed  in  fee  New  York  -Times  Maga- 
zine of  August  11.  I  was  interested  to 
read   of   fee   accomplishments   of   the 


VISTA'B    n*    NAVAJOLAND 

(By  Gertrude  Samuels)' 
PORT  DEFIANCE.  A«iz.-A  fcw  shccp  and 
dogs  were  nosing  among  the  Utter  and  sparte 
gn»8  Of  White  Mesa,  a  barren  mountalntop 
on  the  Navajo  reservation  here,  when 
Carolyn  Domslc  paid  the  Martin  family  a 
^^CarSn  Is  2^  a  blond  regUtered  nurse 
from  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  a  VIST*  volun- 
teer The  Martins  and  their  nine  chUdren  Uve 
S^'framThouse  and  a  hogan  (ho-»«JnKB 
BU-slded^wlndowlefcs  building  of  earth,  logs 
ami  «-Ms;  they  have  no  electricity,  no  run- 
ning water,  no  sanitary  facilities.         

^Jee  of  the  children,  barefoot  ragged  ran 
to  meet  "Marble  Eyes,"  as  they  caU  tall,  blue- 
S<S  Car^.  Sbe  examined  «>elr.  ^ng^^ 
Md  ears  and  cleaned  the  sores  on  their  f  eet^ 
SSxlng  EngUsh  and  Navajo  wortte.  toe 
■Dotted  them  as  they  struggled  and  cried. 
^S  younTmother.  In  red  Jacket  and  long 
wtton  sS?.  hurried  up,  complalnlng-the 
^dwn  bad  fever,  she  had  no  aspirin. 
Carolyn  provided  some. 

ABplrin  and  cough  medicine  are  the  only 
n«K^uppUes  that  VISTA  (Volunteers  In 
^Tlce  to  America)  gives  Carolyn  to  work 
^.  She  wrote  to  family  and  friends  and 
Obtolned  medicated  aoap.  neomycin  and 
«th«^tLlc  suppUee.  Carolyn  feels  It  would 
Sf  ;re?e"ible  W  have  a  doctor's  supervision 
to  h«  work,  "but  there  Isn't  a  doctor  up 
her?.^toe  s^y».  adding  with  her  o**!  smile, 
"I  don't  think  anyone's  going  to  sue  me 

Carolyn  Domslc  arrived  on  the  reservatton 
laat^iSmber.  She  U  one  of  36  m"^ J^^J 
women  from  VISTA  who  are  seeking  to  bring 


.  Gertrude  Samuels,  a  staff  ,^»t«/"  T?' 
■nmea  Magazine,  spent  several  weeks  on  the 
Navajo  reservation. 


domestic  Peace  Corps  benefits  to  the  Amer 
iMin  Navajo.  And  though  she  U  succeeding 
to  a  greater  degree  than  many  of  h«r  <f  >- 
Uagu«  (She  has,  for  example,  been  elected 
to  the  Community  Action  Committee  of  her 
dtetrtct,  a  rare  honor  and  rewwd  for  her 
achievements),  she  has  known  the  truatn- 
?^  tSlt  ha^e  plagued  the  three-year-old 
project  since  Its  Inception.  ,.,^„   ,- 

li  theory,  the  VISTA  Nava  o  program  is 
both  practical  and  IdealUtlc;  in  praftl^e^ 
has  been  rather  less  than  perfect.  Progress 
^  ^n  held  back  by  the  *>aslc  dls^st  o 
the  Indian  for  the  white  man.  bj  "«  Im- 
maturity of  some  of  the  volunteers  and  by  a 

multitude  of  bureaucratic  confusions. 

MOW  than  11.000  Americans  have  entered 
VIotST  since  It  was  estabUshed  by  the  eco- 
nJSc   Opportunity  Act  of   1964.  The  tot^ 
nSSTber  of  volunteers  "o^^^K^S^ni   2^ 
and   m   training   this   month-6,0W-lB   20 
per  cent  greater  than  a  year  ago,  when  the 
t^tol  was  4,267.  They  are  serving  on  some 
$^prX^  in  49  states    (only  ^Osslsslppl 
i^  ?efd«ed  volunteers)   and  the  Dl««|ct  of 
S^ur^bla,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vlrgm  Is^u^ 
Ouam  and  American  Samoa.  VISTA  "s  KM 
?o^unteer8  only  to  communltiwttat  request 
them.  The  basic  guldeUne  o'^  ^wrl"  >»  P^, 
lantiiropy  In  the  best  sense:  to  helP  ^^fP^ 
help  theiiselves.  Vlstaa.  as  the  volunteers  are 
known,  go  chiefly  to  poverty  areas  in  city  and 
m^l^hrttoe,  the  migrant  worker  camps  and 
tolndlan  reservations.  In  New  York    they 
work  in  settiement  houses,  with  tenant  orp^' 
XttonB.  with  existing  •8«^«L^l^^°i: 
Sm  and  Udlction  problema.  In  Oregon,  they 
^k  through  the  VaUey  Migrant  League  wl^ 
I^n^fwm  workers  on  adult  education 
'aT^mSSty  self-help  Ideas.  At  Qujen 
Lllluokalanl  Children's  Center  In  Honolulu. 

they  tutor  teen-age  <iw>PO"**-  .      ^ota  can 
Under  Its  legislative  mandate,  VISTA  can 
theoretically  take  anyone  18  y«ar«o^,»««^ 
older,  without  regard  ^  tt»e  PersonsrtUU. 
Piroerience  or  motivation.  But  in  fact,  i>«»u« 
o?^nhaS?  results  with  some  early  recruU. 
VKTA's  professional  evaluators  arc  n^^k; 
ing  chldly  for   persons  who  have   both  an 
hon«t  "cbmrnltinent-  and  particular  rtflW. 
m  such  areas  as  teaching,  nursing  and  com- 
munity organization.  This  has  led  to  a  rate 
SJ^SpSScTof  only  one  in  every  eight  ap- 
pllca^tTlt  has  also  decreased  the  Percentage 
ftf  18-  and  19-year-old  Vtatas  from  10  per 
Snt  ;o  2^r  cent.  As  one  VKTA  ^^^ 
?b-  "We're  not  looking  for  the  psychological 
dropTt^rom  «»•  urSverlty,  or  the  penwn 
w^ls   looking   to   'find   himself   and   sees 
VI8TA    as    some    sort    of    group    therapy 
Nrtther  18  VISTA  looking  for  young  men 
whawT  main    motivation    Is    to    avoid    the 
SS?!-though  the  Selective  Service  System 
S  STtermmed  that  the  volunteers'  work  1. 
m  "the  national  interest"  and  draftboerds 
have   generally    granted   Vistas  defermenU. 
iScty-fo^^r^cent  of  the  current  VUt*c^ 
ar«  between  the  ages  of  20  and  24^^  51  per 
cent  are  male;  78  per  cent  have  attended  col- 

^^f^ertalnlv    VUtas  do  not  volunteer  to  get 
rlch^ey  recTlve  a  basic  Uvlng.  travel  and 
mimical  allowance  and  a  S50-a-month  stipend 
?^ft  U  paid  at  the  end  of  a  year's  service.  In 
a  lump  sum.  Service  U  for  a  year,  with  an 
oDtlon  to  re-enroU.  The  volunteer  starts  his 
mmrng  with  a  week  or  two  of  courses  and 
dis^u^fons  on  "The  Cultur*  of  Pover^  fol- 
lowed by  four  weeks  of  one-the-Job  training 
n  Sverty  areas  and  on  Indian  reservations 
where  he  lives  and  works  at  the  actual  pov- 
Srtevel^e  training  •«  c^Jcu^'^^^  ^^* 
volunteers'  ability  to  handle  "<:"1*«'»*.»^P?,. 
Ind  to  think  and  plan  creatively-and  about 
18  per  cent  of  those  who  start  don't  finish. 
VIStI  cannot  afford  not  to  be  selective;  It 
revives  many  more  applicants  and  project 
[^toUoS  than  Its  $30-mlUlon  budget  can 

*'*'Sl*program   on    the   Navajo   reservation 
h  J^L  o^  ot  the  most  difficult  and  dramatic 
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that  VISTA  bH  imdei  »ken.  The  NaTaJo  trlba 
la  the  nation's  largest  with  115,000  members 
living  on  some  38,000  iquare  miles  of  Federal 
land,  chiefly  in  Arlaoi  a  but  overlapping  Into 
New  Mexico  and  Utih.  Together  with  the 
other  "first"  American  i— there  are  300  Indian 
tribes,  numbering  601,000  people— they  are, 
tragically,  the  last  ijnerlcans  In  terms  of 
bealtb,  education  ani  I  economic  well-being. 

The  typical  Navajo  ramUy  still  lives  In  the 
hogan;  It  has  perhajs  50  sheep,  earns  less 
than  $500  a  year  to  p  ty  for  a  limited  diet  of 
mutton  stew,  fried  fc  read  and  coffee;  there 
Is  little  graalng  land.  In  some  communltlea 
the  unemployment  i  ate  stands  at  80  i>er 
cent.  Infant  mortall  y  Is  high,  and  adult 
Navajos  have  an  aveiage  life  expectancy  of 
45  years. 

An  ancient  Navajo  prayer  begUia.  "Now  I 
walk  with  Talking  God  .  .  .  with  goodnew 
and  beauty  In  all  thii  gs  around  me  as  I  go," 
and  this  Is  still  In  i  ome  ways  the  land  of 
James  Fenlmore  Co  >per's  "natural  man" 
where  the  Indian  lives  at  one  with  the  wilder- 
ness. The  i'w'W'—  ru  net.  rock  sculptures  of 
the  desert,  the  saor*  I  mountains  that  ring 
sage-floored  valleys,  tl  m  treeless  places  where 
sheep,  goats  and  hon  ■  scratch  for  food,  are 
steeped  in  legend.  Foi  "The  People,"  or  ZMntf 
a»  theykeaU  thamselvi  a.  are  deeply  religious, 
wMh  a*  'powerful  rev  trenoe  for  their  gods 
Whose  spirits  are  to  1 1  found  in  animals,  in 
mountains,  in  all  <  be  manifestations  of 
nature.  Aeoordlng  to  their  "origin  myth," 
The  People  flrst  lived  far  below  the  earth's 
surface  until  they  vere  driven  upward  by 
a  flood.  When  they  W(  ire  "dlsoovered"  by  the 
Spanish  in  the  17th  <  entury  (and  given  the 
name  ApaeheM  de  Nm  nji).  The  Pe^le  were 
already  a  great  tribe. 

In  1863,  the  trtbe  raa  nearly  annihilated 
by  Col.  Kit  CaraoD.  w  lo  invaded  the  area  to 
put  a  stop  to  a  raah  o '  Indian  wan;  the  sur- 
viving Navajos  were  held  captive  at  Port 
Stunner,  NJiC.,  for  mo  re  than  three  years.  In 
1808,  Just  a  century  n^  o,  the  FedenU  Oovem- 
ment  signed  a  Treaty  it  Peace  with  the  tribe, 
restored  its  orlgliua  lands  and  provided  a 
supidy  of  shsep.  Stnte  then,  the  tribe  has 
remained  at  peaoe— i  tparata  from,  but  far 
from  equal  to,  the  diminant  white  soctoty. 

Most  of  the  Navaj>'s  contaeta  with  the 
white  man,  until  faliiy  recently,  have  been 
through  the  sgenoy  o  reated  as  "truatea"  for 
all  50  mllllofi  acres  <  if  Indian  lands  in  26 
State*— the  Bureau  ot  Indian  Affairs  (BJ.A.) 
in  the  Department  o  I  the  Interior.  BXA.'s 
large  staff,  which  is  r  aponaible  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  wel-being  ot  reearvatlon 
Indians,  has  long  iNsn  under  fire  for  its 
paternalism  which.  In  effect,  kept  the  Indian 
dependent  on  handout  i  from  the  Oreat  White 
Father.  In  q>lte  of  bil  lions  of  dollars  appro- 
priated for  actlvltlea  \mder  BJ.A.'a  super- 
vialoa.  the  Indians  f a  -ed  so  poorly  that  the 
Senate  Interl<ur  Cominlttee  has  deecribed 
their  condition  as  a  "clear  indictment  of 
past  programs  and  ptUoles  pursued  by  the 
Bureau." 

The  BJ.A.  Is  rept  leented  here  by  the 
Navajo  Agency  in  Wi  idow  Rock.  But  since 
World  War  n.  Tbe  F(  aple  have  been  taking 
over  a  larger  measure  at  self-government.  A 
Navajo  Tribal  Councl  li  mainly  responsible 
today  for  a  tribal  cod«  of  law  and  for  admin- 
istration of  tribal  mal  Mrs.  It  has  rsprsssnta 
tlves  from  the  reeerva  ilon's  100  poUtioal  dis- 
tricts, known  as  ch  ipters,  and  meets  in 
Window  Rock  about  our  times  a  year  in  a 
small,  handsoms  bul  ding  which  reeemblee 
a  miniature  VM.  Qei  sral  Assembly. 

Under  tbe  gxiidam  >  of  Raymond  Nakat. 
chairman  of  the  oouj  icil.  the  tribe  operatea 
on  an  annual  budget  of  about  $20-mlUlon. 
The  money  comes  mal  oly  from  oU  well  royal- 
ties (about  $18-mllllo]  i  a  ysar ) .  from  Navajo- 
run  motels  and  from  tribal  arts  and  crafts 
I>roJects.  The  Tribal  O  luncil  usss  this  income 
to  operate  some  sod  i  services  and  public 
works,  and  has  investi  i  in  such  projects  as  a 
sawmill  and  an  elect  onic  parts  factory  to 


provide  Jobe  for  the  people.  But  the  trib*  baa 
ite  awMM^i  problema.  Says  one  tribal  offlotal: 
"If  we  keep  operating  this  way  on  a  deOelt. 
we-U  probably  go  broke  by  1B76." 

With  the  signing  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  in  1964,  the  council  promptly 
sought  help.  On  April  7,  1960,  the  council 
created  its  own  Office  of  Navajo  Economic 
Opportunity  (O.N.E.O.),  whlcb  received  a 
Federal  grant  of  •930,400.  Another  sum  of 
$1A  million  was  approved  for  Its  Neighbor- 
hood Touth  Corps  program. 

Council  Chairman  Nakal  bad  previously 
asked  Peter  MacDonald.  a  Navajo,  to  return 
to  the  tribe.  MacDonald,  now  39,  wbo  holds 
a  degree  in  electrical  engineering  from  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  and  was  a  project 
engineer  on  the  Polaris  missile  for  Hughes 
Aircraft  Company  In  Los  Angelea,  returned 
to  help  evaluate  and  implement  the  tribe's 
programs.  He  became  OJf JS.O.'s  executive 
director  in  May,  1966,  and  received  authority 
from  the  tribe  to  bring  50  Vistas  to  ths 
Navajq  reeervatlon. 

Today  MacDonald  directs  10  different  anti- 
poverty  programs  for  O.N.E.O.,  including  a 
catnmunlty  alcoholism  treatment  program 
and  a  Headstart  (child  development)  proj- 
ect. The  guiding  principle  for  all  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  old  BJJL  paternalistic  ap- 
proiMb:  The  people  down  at  the  "hogan 
level"  are  given  tbe  responsibility  for  de- 
ciding what  help  they  need  most,  and  for 
initiating  their  own  programs. 

But  the  transition  Is  not  easy.  Navajos  are 
not  acc\istomed  to  responsibilltlee.  and  their 
suspicions  of  the  white  man  are  deep  and 
hlstorlo.  The  only  whltee  The  People  have 
known  are  the  B.I.A.  agents,  who  had  tried 
to  wash  tbe  Indianness  out  of  them  and 
their  children;  the  Public  Health  Service 
officials  and  the  missionaries,  most  of  whom 
rarely  let  the  Indians  make  decisions  of  con- 
sequence. 

Tom  Atcitty,  the  VISTA  supervisor  here. 
Is  a  stocky,  forthright  Navajo  of  31,  proud 
of  his  ancestry,  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
social  studies  from  Taylor  University  in  In- 
diana. Much  of  VISTA'S  work,  he  says,  has 
been  to  overcome  the  Indians'  distrust  and 
to  make  them  understand  the  purpoeee  of 
the  program.  When  they  were  flrst  told  that 
Vistas  were  coming  to  help,  some  wsre 
frankly  enthusiastic  about  getting  free  labor 
from  the  white  man  for  a  change  and 
thought,  "Here's  a  chance  to  get  me  a  white 
slave" — someone  to  haul  wood  or  carry  water 
(which  must  usually  be  transported  from 
the  reservation's  few  springs) .  Some  chapter 
leaders  were  under  the  Impression  that  they 
were  getting  a  custodian  for  the  chapter 
house. 

Most  Vistas  assigned  to  the  Navajoa  re- 
ceive. In  addition  to  the  standard  six  weeks 
of  training,  two  to  three  weeks  of  instruc- 
tion in  tbe  Navajo  language,  history  and 
mores  at  the  University  of  Oregon.  About 
80  per  cent  of  the  Navajoe  speak  no  English, 
and  it  is  taught  here  today  "as  a  second 
language." 

Some  of  the  current  crop  of  Vistas  started 
Work  last  December;  others  are  flnlshing  a 
year  of  service.  Tbey  are  Involved  chiefly  in 
programs  encompassing  education  (for  chil- 
dren and  adults),  health.  homemaUng  and 
sanitation;  they  also  do  liaison  work  be- 
tween the  outside  community  and  tbe  ree- 
ervatlon. But  in  some  areas,  much  of  their 
effort  is  devoted  to  J\ut  getting  themselves 
accepted.  The  Vistas  live  generally  In  teams 
of  two;  though  one  membw  of  a  team  may 
be  a  teacher  and  the  other  a  nurse,  they  tend 
to  help  each  other  out — the  need  Is  so  great, 
and  the  problems  so  forbidding. 

Tbe  Red  Mesa  chapter  lies  in  all  Its  rocky 
remoteness  near  Four  Comers  (where  the 
statee  of  Arlsona.  Utah,  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  meet) ,  a  spine- breaking  drive  of  sev- 
eral hours  north  from  tribal  headquarters  at 
Fort  Defiance.  A  population  of  1,000  persons 
livee  there,  mostly  on  tribal  and  state  wel- 
fare. 


"7a  mf  eehr  ("HeUol")  was  the  greeting 
Tom  Atcitty  and  I  received  from  Jo-Anne 
Nola.  a  pretty,  dark-haired  VISTA  teacher 
from  San  Joee,  Calif.  Jo- Anne,  33,  arrived  on 
tbe  reeervatlon  in  December,  along  with  her 
partner,  Carolyn  Domsic,  the  nurse  from 
Cleveland.  The  two  girls  were  on  their  way  to 
an  adult  education  class  in  a  small  room  or 
Mrs.  Jessie  Blaekwater*s  bouse. 

Mrs.  Blackwater,  buxom,  good-natured  and 
businesslike.  Is  also  their  landlady — tbey  pay 
her,  at  their  own  Insistence,  $30  a  month  rent 
for  their  hogan.  And,  as  it  turned  out,  she 
Is  also  their  "adopted  mother." 

Six  Navajo  ladlee,  wearing  the  traditional 
high-necked,  colorful  blousee,  ankle-length 
skirts  (there  are  no  mlnl-skirted  Navajos) 
and  head  scarvea,  were  already  seated  on  the 
iron  cot  and  stndght  chairs,  laboriously  try- 
ing to  print  English  in  thslr  workbooks.  They 
bad  walked  to  class  from  miles  around  to 
study  thslr  second  language. 

The  two  Vlstaa  sat  among  the  women, 
guiding  this  woman's  hand — "I  Just  want  to 
learn  how  to  write  my  name  down,"  Mrs. 
Sally  Lee  Insisted — or  helping  that  woman  to 
draw  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  class 
worked  in  hushsd  absorption  for  about  an 
hoxir.  At  last  Mrs.  Lee,  her  strongly  seamed 
face  beaming  with  satisfaction,  printed  by 
herself,   "S-A-L-L-T    L-E-E." 

"Tee,  they  are  good  teachers,"  Mrs.  Black- 
water  later  said  in  her  own  rather  good  Eng- 
lish, "but,"  she  added  with  a  twinkle,  "they 
should  Isam  Navajo,  too." 

Ths  girls  self-consciously  Joined  in  the 
general  laughter. 

We  went  by  pickup  truck  over  dirt  roads 
to  a  slightly  more  advanced  adult  education 
class  In  another  private  home.  Half  a  dozen 
women  sat  weaving  rugs  on  large  wooden 
liXHtts.  The  rugs  would  be  sold  later  through 
the  trading  posts.  The  women  greeted  the 
Vistas  with  shy  smiles.  Some  left  off  weaving 
to  sit  in  a  semicircle  before  a  blackboard 
where  Jo-Anne  slowly  chalked  in  large  let- 
ters: "I  want  to  buy  some  .  .  ."  (The  Navajos 
are  beginning  to  accept  English  for  use  when 
they  go  shopping.) 

Jo-Anne  went  to  where  Mrs.  Alice  Nelson 
continued  weaving  while  her  baby  on  a  cra- 
dleboard  slept  beside  her  on  the  floor.  Jo- 
Anne  watched  flrst  with  immense  tact.  Clever 
flngers  tuggsd  this  way  and  that  at  the  fine 
wool  strands.  "That's  so  perfect,  Mrs.  Nelson." 
she  said.  "Now  can  you  pause  and  Join  us? 
We're  going  'shopping'." 

It  brought  a  smile.  "Tes,  okay,"  said  Mrs. 
Nelson.  She  brought  her  baby  with  her  to 
the  semicircle. 

Jo-Anne  enunciated  loud  and  clear  as  she 
printed  away,  the  women  now  repeating  after 
her:  "I  want  to  buy  some  bread  .  .  .  milk  .  .  . 
vegetables  .  .  .  fruit  .  .  .  sugar."  One  or  two 
women  could  not  pronounce  the  sibilants  for 
lack  of  teeth. 

During  the  days  that  I  spent  with  these 
Vistas  It  became  clear  that  the  two  girls  had 
been  taken  to  the  Indians'  hearts.  Both  are 
from  comfortable,  middle-class  homes.  Here 
they  live  in  a  redclay  hogan,  without  elec- 
tricity, running  water  or  refrigeration.  One 
day  after  class  Jo-Anne  hugged  Mrs.  Black- 
water,  teasing  her:  "Since  the  day  we  got 
here,  'Mother's'  been  trying  to  get  us  married 
to  Navajo  boys  I"  "Maybe  she  can  marry  with 
a  Navajo,"  Mrs.  Blackwater  retorted.  "She's 
like  a  Navajo,  that's  why." 

In  fact  the  Vistas  on  the  reservation  do 
little  dating.  One  reason  is  that  the  Indian 
families  might  get  the  wrong  impression  as 
to  why  Vistas  are  here — especially  single 
young  women  who  are  not  missionaries.  The 
girls  do  kid  each  other  In  private  A  goat  or 
three  horses  is  a  typical  Navajo  dowry,  and 
Jo-Anne  will  sometimes  call  to  her  partner, 
"Here  come  the  three  horses,  Carolyn." 

Why  did  tbey  volunteer? 

"I  had  wanted  to  get  Involved  to  try  to 
bring  about  some  positive  change,  I  sup- 
pose." said  Jo-Anne.  She  bad  tutored  Mexi- 
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can-American  studenU  back  in  SanU  CTara, 
and  her  parenU  supported  her  In  VISTA 
service,  too— "If  the  people  want  you  there." 
Carolyn  added:  "AU  my  life  my  parents  have 
given  me  a  lot,  and  I  Just  want  to  share  what 
I  know." 

Jo- Anne  had  had  "abeolutely  no  training 
materlaU"  to  start  her  teaching  project;  she 
had  finally  begged  a  few  adult  education 
books  from  the  county  welfare  office  and  had 
bought  some  col<wed  paper,  work  books  and 
pencils  with  her  own  money.  The  VISTA 
teachers  at  the  Rough  Bock  Demonstration 
school  on  the  eroded  terrain  of  Black  Mesa, 
about  60  miles  to  the  south,  have  not  had 
that  problem.  The  school,  funded  by  the 
B.I.A.  and  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
boards  380  boys  and  girls  through  seventh 
grede,  and  also  has  education  courses  for  300 
adults.  The  program  is  a  unique  experiment 
m  Navajo  educatton— it  is  controlled  by  a 
Navajo  school  board.  aU  of  whose  seven  mem- 
bers never  went  to  school. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Roeesel.  the  41-year-old  di- 
rector, who  is  married  to  a  Navajo,  Is  the 
catalyst;  be  Mnphaslces  what  be  calls  tbe 
both-and  approach. 

The  Indian  is  taught  to  be  both  Indian  and 
America:  proud  of  his  heritage  and  learn- 
ing to  live  siiccessfully  In  modern  America. 
The  classrooms  have  the  very  latest  of  mod- 
ern pan^xhemalla.  including  movable  furni- 
ture, TV  sets,  the  newest  of  textbooks;  there 
are  airy,  modern  dormitories  and  dining 
rooms.  Traditional  crafts  and  adornments 
of  hogan  life  are  also  displayed.  The  staff 
of  teachers  Is  half  white,  half  Navajo;  singers 
(as  medicine  men  are  called)  come  In  to  re- 
cord their  chants  and  the  legends  and  history 
of  the  tribe. 

The  school  received  five  Vistas  this  year; 
two  remain  (one  left  to  get  married,  one  had 
problems  at  home,  one  simply  couldn't  take 
the  Isolation) .  In  contrast,  three  Vistas  from 
a  previous  group  decided  to  stay  on  after 
their  year's  service  to  become  part  of  the 
regular  paid  teaching  staff. 

Frank  Setter,  a  tall,  easy-going  24-year- 
old  from  a  farm  family  in  Crary,  N.D.  (pop- 
ulation 200),  has  been  a  Vista  since  1966; 
he  had  a  degree  in  social  work.  Frank  asked 
to  be  assigned  to  this  Indian  reservation — he 
arrived  this  January — and  he  told  me: 
"Vistas  don't  Uke  to  admit  It,  but  we're  get- 
ting much  more  out  of  VISTA  than  we're 
putting  Into  It." 

Frank  lives  in  a  trailer  near  tbe  Black 
Mesa  school.  He  has  a  twofold  assignment: 
social  work  with  retarded  or  disabled  chil- 
dren and  liaison  work  'with  families  In  the 
area  to  get  to  know  their  needs.  The  chil- 
dren love  him,  roughhouse  with  him,  hang 
about  him  in  the  gymnasium  when  he  or- 
ganizes a  basketball  game. 

In  a  first-grade  classroom  of  37  children, 
from  7  to  13  years  of  age,  Sandra  (Sandy) 
Hanod  quietly  but  flrmly  makes  her  presence 
felt  as  the  children  crowd  aroimd  her  at  a 
table  pUed  with  new  workbooks.  The  23- 
year-old  Skidmore  College  graduate,  a  com- 
posed blonde  in  a  blue  knit  suit,  has  com- 
munication problems.  She  had  no  instruc- 
tion in  Navajo  during  her  training  period, 
though  she  is  taking  courses  now.  She  finds 
the  Navajo  children  different  from  the 
Anglos  that  she  has  Uught:  "I  think  this  Is 
the  problem  of  the  culturally  deprived  child, 
with  whom  I've  had  Uttle  experience.  They 
crave  attention — they're  bo  eager  for  ap- 
proval. They're  constantly  bringing  papers  to 
me  with  one  answer  written  down,  asking, 
'Is  this  right?  ...  Is  thU  one  right?'  Then 
they  do  the  same  with  one  more  answer." 

Sandy  enjoys  it  here  so  much  that  she 
plans  to  go  on  the  staff  as  a  regular  teacher 
when  her  VISTA  term  ends  In  August.  Why? 
"Because  of  the  challenge.  But  also  beca\ise 
I  think  I'm  afraid  of  the  East  Coast  rut 
which  I  could  sink  into  if  I  went  back  there." 
In  addition  to  education,  the  Vista  activity 
on  the  reeervatlon  Includes  these  programs: 


Health:  At  Lupton,  a  village  of  about  600 
persons,  most  on  weUare,  Laurel  Beggin  has 
found  a  great  deal  of  Uhies*— mosUy  colds, 
pneumonia,  trachoma,  impetigo.  The  23- 
year-old  nurse  from  St.  PaiU,  Minn.,  says  tbe 
problem  U  not  so  much  a  fear  of  using  white 
man's  medicine  but  rather  lack  of  trans- 
portaUon  to  medical  centers.  "The  Indians 
often  wait  until  they're  quite  sick  before 
they  get  themselves  Into  a  hospital,"  she  ex- 
plains. Carolyn  Domsic  adds:  "I  have  never 
seen  so  much  Ulness  that  shoes  and  warm 
clothing  alone  could  cure." 

Crafts:  At  Nascblttl,  Gloria  Leach  (a  hair- 
dresser from  West  Haverstraw,  N.Y.)  and 
Susanna  Horton  (a  temporary  dropout  from 
American  University  in  Washington,  DXJ.) 
encourage  the  Navajos  to  "do  their  own 
thing"— but  to  do  it  better.  GlorU  proudly 
dispUyed  a  spinning  wheel  made,  with  her 
encouragement,  by  a  Navajo  husband  in  the 
chapter  she  has  hopea  that  it  can  be  electri- 
fied. Gloria  has  set  up  a  "beauty  shop"  and 
she  baa  a  regular  clientele  of  Navajo  ladles 
who  come  tat  haircuts  and  sets.  One  day  re- 
cenUy,  a  "customer,"  Mrs.  Georgia  Clanl, 
showed  the  glrU  how  to  cut  up  a  leg  of 
mutton  for  stew.  "This  Is  OJT— on-the-job 
training— for  Vlstaa,"  said  Birs.  Clanl. 

Nutrition:  Moat  of  the  VUtas  are  Involved 
In  homemaklng  projects,  encouraging  a  more 
balanced  diet  as  part  of  a  preventive 
medicine  approach.  Some  of  the  girls  have 
found  that  the  Navajo  women  don't  know 
how  to  use  the  commodity  foods  provided  by 
state  welfare— the  cheeee,  oatmeal,  dried 
pess  and  beans,  tinned  meat  and  rice.  Some 
have  given  the  meat  to  their  dogs;  others 
have  fed  the  peas  to  their  farm  animals  or 
simply  thrown  the  food  away.  One  day  I 
watched  Red  Mesa  Vistas  In  Mrs.  Black- 
water's  klcthen  show  how  to  cook  a  rich 
stew  of  the  tinned  meat,  peas  and  potatoes. 
"Delicious,"  agreed  the  Navajo  ladles. 

Agriculture :  Vistas  have  shown  the  Indian 
men  Improved  farming  and  IrrlgaUon  tech- 
niquee.  Including  an  experimental  planting 
of  hybrid  crops.  And  Navajo  chUdren  are 
being  helped  to  raise  their  own  calves  In  a 
4-H  club.  When  tbe  calves  were  sold  at 
auction,  Susanna  Horton  says,  parents 
learned  that  "proper  feeding  and  watering 
of  a  calf  brings  in  a  lot  more  money  for 
cattle."  Children  come  to  her  meettngs  from 
distances  as  great  as  seven  miles — a  true  sign 
of  the  Vista's  success. 

Community  Development:  This  is  a  less 
tangible  program:  to  inspire  the  Navajoe  to 
get  over  their  deep-rooted  apathy  and  Initi- 
ate t-nd  take  responsibility  for  projects.  One 
technique  VISTA  uses  was  demonstrated  at 
Pine  Springs,  where  preschool  classes  were 
being  held  under  makeshift  conditions;  the 
Vistas  abruptly  terminated  the  classes,  an- 
notinclng  that  they  woiUd  not  be  resumed 
until  the  children  had  a  proper  schoolhouse. 
Months  passed,  but  finally  the  Navajo  men 
reacted:  they  have  Just  completed  the  flrst 
such  schoolhotise  in  the  chapter. 

Yet  despite  such  seeming  successes,  the 
VISTA  program  on  the  reservation  here  has 
had  more  than  Its  share  of  failures.  Winning 
the  acceptance  of  the  Indiana  has  been  a 
major  stumbling  block,  sometimes  aggra- 
vated by  a  legacy  of  hoatlUty.  The  experience 
of  the  husband-wife  team  of  Douglas  and 
Edith  Crow  provides  an  example. 

The  newly  married  Crows  are  stationed 
at  Indian  Wells.  He  has  a  fine  arts  degree 
fKHn  Kansas  City  Art  Institute;  she  is  a 
Woodrow  Wilson  Fellow  with  a  master's 
degree  In  EngUsb.  Tbey  had  been  preceded 
at  Indian  WeUs  by  another  couple,  with  no 
■VISTA  conixection — Whipple  types  wbo  bad 
taught  pre-school  children.  They  lived  in 
a  hogan  and  alienated  the  people  with  their 
\mkempt  appearance  and  phony  efforts  to 
be  Indians.  The  Indians  couldnt  understand 
why  Anglos  wanted  to  desert  their  ovra  cul- 
ture. Chapter  leaders  complained  to  tribal 


headq\jarters  and  aSked  to  be  rid  erf  them, 
and  O.N.E.O.  terminated  their  employment. 
The  Crows,  an  attractive  young  couple, 
are  patiently  waiting  for  the  negative  feel- 
ings to  die  away.  They  deUberately  live  like 
"squares"  in  a  two-room  frame  house  In  the 
chapter  compound,  not  In  a  hogan.  Doug 
U  even  prepared  to  shave  off  his  mustache,  if 
the  clean-shaven  Navajos  prefer  him  that 

way. 

The  chapter  asked  Doug  tentatively  to 
"make  something,"  and  he  Initiated  a  demon- 
stration home-improvement  project — he 
built  a  wall-length  clothes  closet  with  slid- 
ing doors  in  a  large  empty  hogan  used  only 
for  meetings  and  recreation  programs.  In 
tbe  kitchen  of  her  home  Edith  waiu  for 
the  Navajo  women  to  come  so  that  she  can 
show  them  how  to  vary  their  diet.  "I  don't 
go  on  home  visits,"  Edith  says,  "because 
this  community  Is  very  negative  toward  An- 
glos, owing  to  the  past  history.  We  feel  that, 
in  a  sense,  if  we  can  bring  their  estimation 
back  up  to  the  aero  point,  we  wUl  have  suc- 
ceeded." ^  ^ 

The  Crows  get  few  Navajo  callers,  but  one 
man  came  by  the  house  to  ask.  "Can  we 
have  a  class  in  fractions  and  big  words?" 

"Yes,"  Doug  replied  eagerly.  "When  shall 
we  begin?"  ,     ^^ 

"Okay.  Fine.  111  come  by  again  in  the 
evening."  ._  ..  . 

The  incident  haiq>ened  two  weeks  before 
my  visit.  Tbe  Crows  were  stlU  waiting  for 
him  to  come  by. 

The  problem  of  acceptance  plagues  the 
VIBTA  program.  For  all  their  seeming  dedica- 
tion, many  Vistas  lack  the  maturity  and  in- 
sight necessary  for  the  Navajo  project. 
Though  the  former  Indian  Wells  teachers 
were  not  Vistas,  they  typify  many  volunteers 
who  have  some  here  burdened  by  personal 
hangups.  Among  early  teams  were  college 
dropouts  with  little  training.  Some  consid- 
ered themselves  "saviors"  of  the  Indians — 
they  had  Ideas  of  revolutionizing  life  on  the 
reservation.  Some  came  out  of  bizarre,  per- 
sonal needs  to  be  one  with  the  Noble  Savage. 
Some  figured  that  VESTA  was  a  sabbatical. 
Many  were  known  to  both  tribe  members  and 
Anglos  here  as  "the  dirty  beatniks."  (The 
Navajos  were  particularly  puzzled  by  their 
bearded,  unwashed  appearance  because  for 
generations  the  white  man  has  maintained 
that  he  is  superior  to  the  Indian  in  cleanli- 
ness and  grooming.) 

Last  summer  one  group  of  Vistas  often 
congregated  In  the  Gallup  (N.M.)  apartment 
of  a  VISTA  field  officer  for  parties  and  "re- 
cuperation." There  were  nimors  that  the 
"tea"  was  being  smoked.  The  situation  was 
sufflclenUy  serious  to  bring  VISTA's  regional 
director  In  from  San  Francisco,  and  soon 
after,  the  field  officer  left  and  the  parties 

stopped.  .„-,„„. 

When  Tom  Atcitty.  the  Navajo  VISTA  su- 
pervisor, was  hired  by  Washington  VISTA  18 
months  ago,  his  people  asked  him  cynically 
whether  the  volunteers  were  "being  sent  out 
here  for  their  rehabilitation."  The  first  thing 
T<Mn  did  was  to  lay  down  rules  about  clothes, 
the  use  of  Government  vehicles  (some  Vistas 
had  taken  to  driving  them  down  to  Mexico) 
and  manners  generally. 

Because  of  the  strong,  negative  feelings  of 
the  Navajos  in  some  areas,  Tom  has  spent 
much  of  his  time  Just  repairing  the  emo- 
tional damage  to  his  tribe,  by  visiting  the 
chapters,  having  long  talks  with  key  Na- 
vajoe and  trying  to  restructure  the  projects 
to  fit  local  needs.  He  still  has  problems  with 
Immature  Vistas,  and  with  the  VISTA  bu- 
reaucracy. .  ^      ,.      _ 

Certain  VISTAS  here  were  selected,  after  a 
year's  service,  to  be  volunteer  leaders  to  help 
orient  new  recruits;  but  these  young  people, 
apparently  feeUng  that  they  are  Invested 
with  a  specUl  power,  tend  to  Ignore  Tom  or 
poUcy.  They  take  their  orders  from  a  VISTA 
program  officer  sitting  miles  away  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz .  and  from  the  area  coordinator  sitting 
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In  San  Fnnelaoo.  Ar  il  although  Tom  Atcltty 
wu  hliwd  by  VISTA  la  paid  by  VISTA  on  a 
grant  to  the  OJf .B.(  >.  here,  he  la  often  by- 
paaaed  by  the  reglo:  kal  offlclala.  The  volun- 
teer leadera,  who  htve  little  knowledge  of 
anguage,  their  o^er-all 
needa  and  hopea,  aie  periodically  called  to 
San  Francisco  for  talka.  "I'm  their  auper- 
vlaor,"  Tom  told  m^.  "Tet  I've  never  been 
called  to  thoee  talka. 

'Agalnat  thla  bilckground."  Tom  adda 
blunUy.  "I  feel  that  Huat  getUng  VISTAS  ac- 
cepted by  my  peoole  haa  been  the  main 
achievement  really,  ^e're  getting  the  reper- 
cuaalona  now  from  t  te  earlier  VISTAS.  Some 
of  them  were  juat  i  laced  here  by  Washing- 
ton, by  people  thoui  uida  of  miles  away  who 
knew  practically  no  Mng  about  the  Navajo 
reservation.  Even  0. 1X.O.  didn't  know  that 
certain  volunteera  \  ere  on  the  reservation. 
With  thla  type  of  I  eglnnlng,  It'a  a  wonder 
that  we  even  have  a  VISTA  program  here. 
Now  I  think  we're  In  poeltlon  to  get  In- 
volved In  projects  '  hat  can  produce  some- 
thing tangible." 

There  does  seem  to  be  growing  support 
for  the  VISTA  prog  ram  on  the  reservation. 
Tom  Shirley,  the  N  ivajo  chapter  prealdent 
at  Lupton,  told  me  "It'a  hard  to  pry  the 
Navajoa  out  of  thel  traditional  reluctance, 
but  I  .Alalnk  they're  coming  out  now — ^wltb 
tlM  halp.of  the  VIG  FAS."  At  a  special  Red 
Meaa  chapter  meet  ng,  called  to  consider 
community  action,  I  heard  a  number  of  the 
78  men  and  women  praise  the  work  of  the 
VISTA  team  of  Jo-i  xtne  and  Carolyn. 

But  the  people  at  that  meeting  alao  ex- 
preased  their  views  on  other  matters:  the 
Critical  need  for  mor  i  industry  on  the  reser- 
vation, for  more  J<  bs,  for  "experts  with 
skills  who  can  teach  us  welding  and  give  us 
farm  training."  for  a  high  school.  They  told 
bitterly  of  their  Joble  is  young  men  who  leave 
the  reservation,  seekl  ig  work  In  St.  Louis  and 
Cleveland  and  Los  Ai  geles.  "Why  do  our  boys 
have  to  leave,"  they  «ked,  "when  there  Is  so 
much  to  be  done  her  i?" 

The  need  for  ezpe  t  help  was  emphasised 
by  Peter  MacOonal  I,  OJf .E.O.'s  executive 
director.  He  told  ma  i  bat  last  year  there  were 
80  Vistas  here;  the  lumber  dwindled  to  15 
six  months  ago,  and  now  there  are  36.  "The 
Vistas — many  of  then  i — have  made  a  tremen- 
dous contribution.  J  ist  by  being  here  and 
taking  on  one  or  t  vo  specific  community 
projects,"  he  said.  "1  lut  the  reason  that  re- 
cruiting has  not  kep ;  pace  with  our  need  Is 
because  the  people  i  Iso  want  more  quality 
voltinteers — people  w  th  vocational  skills  who 
can  contribute  to  th  i  effort  to  become  self- 
sulBclent:  people  w  th  engineering  back- 
ground; people  with  knowledge  In  agricul- 
ture and  range  m  jiagement  and  water 
development." 

One  hopeful  deve  opment  has  been  the 
recent  decision  In  ^  Washington  to  concen- 
trate training  of  tlie  Navy's  Construction 
Battalion  reservists-  -the  Seabeee— on  the 
reservation.  Last  sim  mer.  the  Seabeee  com- 
pleted a  pilot  project  at  Red  Rock,  south  of 
Qallup,  preparing  a  school  site,  wiring  an 
arts  building,  repair  ng  the  only  bridge  to 
the  community.  Now  "Operation  Navajo"  Is 
planned  to  take  eff(  ct  In  August.  1969 — a 
major,  continuing  tn  Inlng  operation  involv- 
ing 7,000  Seabees  that  wUl  reeult  In  better 
roads,  dams,  bridges  The  Navajoe  will  be 
hired  to  work  side  b]  side  with  the  Seabees. 

The  program  is  p  irtlciUarly  pleasing  to 
the  tribe  and  VISTA  because  it  was  inspired 
by  Mrs.  Margaret  Se  ,1.  a  Vista  whose  work 
was  so  admired  by  the  Navajos  that  they 
asked  her  to  Join  tie  paid  sUff  at  tribal 
headquarters.  It  was  the  who  first  suggested 
the  Seabee  project  to  ;he  Navy. 

Just  before  my  tri  p  to  the  reservation,  I 
talked  In  Washlngtoz  with  William  H.  Crook, 
then  director  of  VISl  K,  a  48-year-old  veteran 
of  many  Presldentl^  assignments  Involving 
Toltuiteers  and  refug  »ee.  (He  has  since  been 
appointed    Ambaaaac  or    to   Australia) .    Ur. 


Crook  deeertbed  the  life  of  the  VISTA  volun- 
teer with  grim  humor:  "People  want  to  be 
expendable.  People  dont  want  to  be  coddled. 
We  send  out  VISTA  vonmteers  into  danger, 
and  we  neglect  them.  Their  checks  are  late. 
They're  trained  for  one  Job  and  are  apt  to 
be  sent  to  another.  All  they  get  out  of  It  is  a 
Sa-cent  pin  at  the  end  of  their  year's  service 
and  their  stipend,  and  a  certificate  perhaps 
with  their  name  misspelled." 

There  are,  as  I  discovered,  other  urgent 
problems  faced  by  the  Vistas  on  the  reserva- 
tion here:  yet.  as  many  of  them  told  me,  the 
human  rewards — thoiigb  often  Intangible — 
are  worth  all  their  efforts  uid  sacrifices.  The 
essential  element  in  this  equation  is  the 
nature  of  the  individual  volunteer. 

He  (or  she)  must  be  a  mature,  practical, 
sensitive  person,  capable  of  great  human  in- 
sight. He  needs  longer,  more  Intensive  train- 
ing before  entering  this  basically  "foreign" 
nation,  training  in  the  language  and  the  cul- 
ture of  the  people  he  seeks  to  motivate  and 
to  help.  He  must  have  special  skills  and  ex- 
perience to  offer  toward  the  creation  of  a 
labor  pool  that  will  attract  Indtutry  and 
create  Jobe — for  the  Indians  want  passion- 
ately to  be  done  with  handouts  and  paternal- 
ism and  to  become  self-supporting. 

Only  with  such  people  as  these  can  the 
VISTA  program  on  the  Navajo  reservation 
really  fulfill  Ite  great  promise. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  m   CUBA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Sunday  Star  of  September  8, 1968, 
published  the  first  of  a  series  of  arti- 
cles entitled  "Castro's  Cuba  Today." 
written  by  Merwln  K.  Slgale.  This  first 
article,  while  critical  of  the  Castro  dicta- 
torship, nevertheless  repeated  the  time- 
worn  myth  that  the  regime  has  brought 
certain  concrete  benefits  to  the  masses 
of  the  Cuban  people. 

The  Castro  revolution — 

It  said— 

has  elevated  the  dispossessed  while  dispos- 
sessing the  elevated  ...  It  has  scored  Im- 
pressive gains  In  education,  public  health 
and  social  equality  while  canceling  the  rights 
of  free  speech,  suffrage  and  political  action. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  Castro  regime 
has  dispossessed  the  elevated.  In  the 
course  of  doing  so,  although  the  article 
does  not  point  this  out,  it  also  dispos- 
sessed the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
small  peasants  who  once  owned  their 
own  land  and  small  artisans  who  once 
had  their  own  businesses. 

It  is  completely  imtrue,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  Castro  regime  has  "ele- 
vated the  dispossessed."  or  that  it  has 
"scored  impressive  gains  in  education, 
public  health  and  social  equality." 

The  fact  is  that  in  every  country  where 
it  has  taken  power  the  totalitarian  Com- 
munist system  has  impoverished  the 
masses  of  the  people  and  further  aggra- 
vated the  condition  of  the  dispossessed. 

By  a  coincidence,  on  the  day  that  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred  appnued 
in  the  Washington  Star,  the  U.S.  Citi- 
zens Committee  for  a  Free  Cuba  released 
a  study  entitled  "Bfedical  Conditions  and 
PubUc  Health  in  Cuba  Today." 

Based  largely  on  Cuban  Oovemment 
sources,  international  medical  journals, 
and  interviews  with  some  htmdreds  of 
exiled  medical  personnel,  the  study  says 
that  infant  mortality  has  increased  six- 
fold over  the  past  7  years  and  that  pub- 


lic health  in  every  other  area  has  de- 
teriorated at  an  equally  catastrophic 
rate. 

The  study  blames  the  deterioration  in 
public  health  on  "the  debasement  of  civil 
authority,"  the  swollen  military  budg- 
et— which  takes  $256  million  a  year 
against  a  top  figure  of  $55  million  be- 
fore Castro  came  to  power — and  the  to- 
tal lack  of  concern  over  public  health 
services. 

The  report  quotes  from  the  testimony 
of  recent  refugees  who  liave  worked  in 
the  fields  of  medicine  and  dentistry. 

Let  me  quote  here  only  a  few  para- 
graphs from  the  testimony  of  Jose  An- 
tonio Ouethon  Lahera,  a  male  nurse  who. 
imtil  March  1968.  was  in  charge  of  the 
laboratory  In  the  Santiago  de  Cuba  Gen- 
eral Hospital  in  Oriente  Province: 

"Out  of  every  100  testa  made  for  hepatitis." 
said  Sr.  Ouethon,  "30  per  cent  were  positive 
In  1966;  In  1967,  33  per  cent  were  positive: 
between  January  and  March  of  1968  40  per 
cent  were  positive.  This  is  due  to  poor  or  non- 
existent hygiene  In  homes,  overcrowding 
everywhere  and  the  absence  of  medicines  to 
treat  the  disease  In  its  early  stages. 

"Hospitals  are  so  overcrowded  that,  ex- 
cept In  the  most  severe  cases,  the  diagnosed 
patient  Is  returned  to  his  home,  thus  spread- 
ing the  disease  to  other  members  of  his  fam- 
Uy.  The  blood  bank  also  spreads  infections. 

"In  1967,  20  out  of  every  100  persons  tested 
had  plodermltls.  By  1968,  this  bad  Increased 
to  70  per  cent,  while  50  percent  of  those 
tested  were  suffering  from  kidney  disorders." 

Such  are  the  "impressive  gains"  tiiat 
the  Castro  regime  has  scored  in  the  field 
of  public  health. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  study  on 
public  health  in  Cuba,  prepared  by  the 
UJB.  Citizens  Committee  for  a  Free  Cuba, 
be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
MzDicAL  CoNornoNB  ANO  Pmuc  Hkaltr  in 

CXTBA   TODAT 

(A  Study  prepared  by  the  UJ3.  Cltlsens 
Committee  for  a  Free  Cuba) 

There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  the  Cuban 
people  have  faUen  victim  to  the  pollUcal  am- 
bitions of  Fidel  Castro  and  the  onward 
thrust  of  Communism  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. This  fact  is  dramatised  In  the  state 
of  pubUc  health  in  Cuba. 

The  debasement  of  civil  authority  and  the 
ascendancy  of  mlUtary  power  took  formal 
form  with  Decree  988  of  January  5,  1962. 
This  decree  sets  aside  a  yearly  mlUtary 
budget  of  $247  mUUon.  By  1964,  Cuba's  mili- 
tary expendit\irea  had  gone  even  higher — 
9256  million — and  indications  are  that  since 
that  time,  with  the  installation  of  43  guer- 
rilla training  camps  on  the  Island,  this  figure 
has  been  revised  upward. 

Decree  988  also  established  a  "central 
nUlltary  reeerve  for  non-budgeted  expendl- 
turea"  and  some  intelligence  estimates  place 
those  expenditures  In  eaceas  of  $1  billion 
since  1962.  These  mlUtary  outlays  contrast 
with  pre-Csstro  annual  mlUtary  budgets  of 
$65  mUllon,  which  Included  Cuba's  contri- 
bution to  Inter-Amertcan  defense.  Castro's 
army  Is  estimated  at  75.000  men,  with  an- 
other 300,000-plus  in  the  miUtla  and  an  ad- 
ditional 800,000  forced  to  serve  in  the  Com- 
mittees for  the  Defense  of  the  Revolution, 
actually  nefarious  packs  of  neighborhood  In- 
formers. None  are  productive  members  of  the 
community. 

So  great  has  been  the  mlUtary  drain  on 
the  civilian   economy   that  less   than   one- 
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quarter  of  the  housing  unlU  needed.  Just  to 
keep  abreast  of  Cuba's  growing  population, 
have  l>een  constructed.  Cement,  lumber  and 
other  prime  materials  which  ordinarily 
would  go  Into  housing,  hospitals,  sewage 
systems  and  water  supply  have  been  diverted 
to  mUitary  construction  throughout  the  Is- 
land. 

Tet.  on  January  2,  1967,  the  Cuban  Prime 
Minister  told  the  nation  that  the  number 
of  hoepital  beds  have  been  "Increased  from 
20,000  to  more  than  40,000  during  these  years 
of  the  revolution."  But  IntemaUonal  refer- 
ence works  dUpute  that  claim.  Cuba  had  90 
public  hoepltaU  with  21.000  beds  in  1958.  the 
year  before  Caatro  came  to  power.  Further- 
more, another  168  cooperative  hospitals  and 
clinics  dotted  the  island  where,  for  a  monthly 
fee,  of  between  $4  and  $8,  Cuban  families 
ivoelved  fuU  hospltallsaUon,  aU  coets  of  sur- 
gery and  medicines  and  In-  and  out-patient 
treatment. 

Altogether,  the  number  of  hospital  beds 

m  Cuba  in  1958  totalled  49,000  which  Is  to 

say  9,000  more  than  Castro  claimed  in  1967. 

A  typical  Castio  practice  Is  to  "inaugurate" 

hospitals  (Topes  de  Collantes,  the  National 

Hospital,  for  example)  that  had  either  been 

buUt,  or  nearly  built,  when  he  came  to  power. 

The  Cuban  dictator  Is  no  slouch  when  it 

comes  to  Juggling  the  figures,  though  he  Is 

not  particularly  gifted  at  the  vice.  He  claimed 

m  the  same  speech  that  infant  mortality 

before  he  came  to  power  "was  over  60  per  Uve 

1.000  births  and  at  preeent  It  has  dropped  to 

37."  But  the  facts  are  rather  otherwise.  The 

StatUtical  Atutraet  of  1960  places  Cuba  at 

the  top  of  the  list  for  all  of  Latin  America. 

With  a  rate  of  only  6.8  deaths  per  live  1,000 

births.  What  Castro  has  done,  then,  is  to 

demonstrate  that  Cuba  today  leads  all  Latin 

America  In  Infant  deaths. 

The  failure  of  the  public  health  ayatem  is 
l>est  demonstrated  by  epidemics  that  rage 
throughout  the  Island.  Of  the  epidemics  re- 
ported, gastroenteritis  provides  the  beat  index 
to  the  atate  of  public  sanitation.  It  Is  rela- 
tively easy  to  control  by  elementary  sanitary 
meas\ires  and  comparatively  simple  to  treat 
with  medicines,  and  for  that  reason  was  vlr- 
tuaUy  unknown  In  Cuba  before  Castro  came 
to  power.  In  a  November  1963  article  in  the 
Communist  newspaper  Hoy.  editorialist  Man- 
uel Navarro  Luna  reported:  "Between  May 
and  June,  there  were  628.460  cases  of  gas- 
troenteritis reported  In  the  hygiene  centers 
In  the  rural  sones  of  Cuba." 

In  August.  1964.  the  Ministry  of  Justice 
announced  that  it  had  listed  in  official  regU- 
ters  a  "total  of  6.429  deaths  for  the  first 
6  months  of  this  year  in  Havana,  of  v/hich 
1.078  were  chUdren."  This  means  a  death  rate 
of  16.6%  In  Havana  alone  (the  figure  would 
iM  much  greater  nationaUy)  as  against  6% 
for  countries  with  adequate  public  health 
facUitiee.  On  Jime  18,  1966,  the  Public  Health 
Ministry  announced  that  "212  children  died 
of  gastroenteritis  in  the  last  14  days,"  with 
Minister  of  Health  Joe*  Machado  Ventxira 
elaborating  over  CMQ  radio  on  November  27 
the  same  year  that  the  rate  of  deaths  among 
children  due  to  gastroenteritis  mounted  to 
weU  over  1,200  in  Havana  Province. 
Ever  since  Castro  took  over  in  195$,  dls- 
whlcb    were   virtually   nonexistent   in 


Cuba  have  returned  in  epidemic  propor 
tlons — dysentery,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria, 
brucellosis  and  malaria.  Anemia  16  common. 
There  have  been  dramatic  Increases  in  the 
number  of  new  cases  of  smallpox,  scarlet 
fever  and  venereal  diseases.  The  regime  also 
has  Ufeued  pubUc  statements  concerning  its 
"struggle"  to  contain  yellow  fever,  unknown 
In  Cuba  since  the  early  l900's. 

Joe*  Antonio  Guethon  Lahera,  was  until 
March  1968,  a  male  nurse  at  the  Santiago  de 
Cuba  General  Hoepital  in  Oriente  Province, 
supervising  the  laboratory. 

"Out  of  every  100  tests  made  for  hepatitis." 
said  Sr.  Guethon,  "30  per  cent  were  poalttve 
in  1066;  In  1967,  33  per  cent  were  positive; 


between  January  and  March  of  1968.  40  per 
cent  were  poeltive.  ThU  la  due  to  poor  or 
nonexistent  hygiene  In  homes,  overcrowding 
everywhere  and  the  absence  of  medicines  to 
treat  the  disease  in  its  early  stages. 

"Hospitals  are  so  over-crowded  that,  except 
in  the  most  severe  cases,  the  diagnosed  pa- 
tient U  returned  to  his  home,  thus  spreading 
the  disease  to  other  members  of  his  family. 
The  blood  bank  also  spreads  Infections. 

"In  1967,  20  out  of  every  100  persons  tested 
had  plodermltls.  By  1968,  this  had  increased 
to  70  per  cent,  while  60  per  cent  of  those 
tested  were  suffering  from  kidney  disorders. 
Juan  Yanes  Navarro  worked  at  the  Medi- 
cal Cooperative  of  Havana,  escaping  from 
Cuba  in  1968.  and  testified  as  follows:  The 
number  of  patients  admitted  to  this  hospital 
were  suffering  from  various  degrees  of 
anemia  due  to  lack  of  food.  By  1967.  the 
number  suffering  from  anemU  rose  to  90% 
of  all  those  admitted.  The  majority  had  be- 
tween 3  and  3  Ms  mlUlon  red  corpuscles,  and 
hemoglobin  of  between  8  and  0  grams  But 
medicines  containing  iron  were  not  available. 
In  emergencies  we  gave  600  grams  of  whole 
blood." 

The  Cuban  regime  has  sought  to  explain 
away  the  deterioration  In  pubUc  health  serv- 
ices saying  that  the  water  problem  today  Is 
the  "heritage  of  the  capitalistic  past."  But 
the  fact  Is  that  it  is  under  the  present  Com- 
munist regime  (and  not  before)  that  critical 
water  shortages,  pollution  and  resultant  epi- 
demics have  occurred. 

Cuban  engineers  who  buUt  the   present 
Havana   water   system   trace   present   water 
pollution  to  these  causes:  lack  of  equipment 
and  competent  personnel  to  run  It;  failure 
to   maintain    reservoirs,   water   mains   and 
sewage  systems;  lack  of  fuel  to  operate  the 
water  pvunps;    lack  of  water  pumps  them- 
selves-  and  the  complete  absence  of  chlorl- 
natlon.  Prior  to  Castro,  only  selected  water 
sources  were  tapped  and  the  water  was  sys- 
tematically checked  for  purity,  filtered  and 
chlorinated.   What  Cuban  doctors  In   exile 
call  "astronomical  morbidity"  In  Cuba  Is  ag- 
gravated   by    an    almost    complete    lack    of 
hygiene  Ui  cafes,  shope  and  restauranta.  Fire 
hydranta  have  been  opened  up   and  spew 
contaminated  water  Into  unsanitary  buckete 
in  the  hands  of  unsanitary  Cubans  who  do 
not  have  soap  to  cleanse  themselves  or  their 
utensils.  The  ration  Is  one  smaU  bar  of  toilet 
soap  and  one  of  washing  soap  per  person  per 
month.  Ingredlente  in  Cuban-manufactured 
soap  causes  skin  Irritation  and  mothers  often 
use   home   remedies   to   wash    their   babies 
rather    than   risk    almost   certain    Infection 
through  the  use  of  soap.  After  using  fresh 
lemons  the  rind  and  pulp  are  often  used  to 
cleanse  Infants  and  adults. 

Another  form  of  epidemic  Is  expressed  In 
the  sky-high  pre-natal  mortality  rates.  This 
Information,    gathered    from    a    number   of 
gynecologUts  who  have  fled  Cuba,  states  that 
there  are  no  drugs  avaUable  to  treat  preg- 
nancy anemias  and  many  mothers  do  not 
retain  the  fetus.  ThU  accounts  for  the  ex- 
traordinary increase  in  stiU-boms  through- 
out  the    island.    Special   wards    have   been 
established  In  some  hospitals  to  take  care  of 
the  large  number  of  premature  births.  How- 
ever not  much  can  be  accomplished  because 
of  the  lack  of  hospital  space,  scarcity  of  in- 
cubators and  oxygen  tanks.   In  pre-Castro 
Cuba,  the  weight  of  new-bcH-n  babies  aver- 
aged 6%  pounds.  Today,  the  weight  U  leas 
than  6  pounds.  The  primary  factors  respon- 
sible for  the  reduced  weight  of  Cuban  babies 
Is  lack  of  appropriate  food  for  the  mothers, 
lack  of  medicines   and  vitamins,   and  the 
nervous  tension  of  both  sexes  caused  by  the 
daUy  climate  of  fear  under  which  people  Uve. 
Here   is   the   testimony   of   medical   aide 
Fernando  FemandeB-Landa:   "I  worked  for 
20  years  at  the  matwnlty  hospital,  located 
at  81st  and  94th  Avenue.  Martanao.  Havana. 
Up  until  1962  there  were  184  doctors  on  the 
staff;  by  1065.  there  were  97;  In  1968,  when 


I  left,  there  were  only  84.  Only  four  of  thwie 
were  doctors  In  any  real  sense  of  the  word. 
the  others  having  been  trained  by  the  Com- 
munist regime.  ^  ^  ._ 
"Ether  is  non-exUtent  and  patients  are 
given  splnaU.  The  chemicals  which  are  Im- 
ported from  Red  China  are  so  bad  that  post- 
operative effecta  often  last  for  a  year  or 
longer  Sanitary  conditions  at  the  hoepital 
are  terrible,  due  to  the  lack  of  water,  dls- 
Infectenta  and  even  personnel  to  do  the 
cleaning,  because  they  are  carted  off  by  the 
regime  to  cut  sugar  cane.  Neither  the 
patienta  nor  the  medical  staff  change  their 
gowns  dally,  and  the  patients  are  never 
washed  daUy  whUe  bod  sheeta  are  changed 
once  every  week  or  two. 

"There  was  an  averse  of  50  deliveries  or 
babies  daUy  from  1947  to  1962,  including 
caesareans.  In  1962.  the  number  of  deliveries 
decreased  to  about  30  per  day,  and  abortions 
Increased.  In  1967,  there  was  an  average  of  400 
abortions  per  month,  mostly  of  young  unwed 
mothers  who  were  sent,  unsupervised,  out  to 
cut  sugar  cane  along  with  mllltta  unlta.  The 
age  of  these  young  women  runs  between  11 
and  20  years;  the  death  rate  among  them 
from  abortions  was  6%  In  1968." 

Mental  disorders  In  Cuba  have  Increased 
by  75%  since  1962.  PsychUtrlst  Dr.  Llsandro 
Diaz  Torres,  recentty  escaped  from  Cuba,  ex- 
plains this  phenomenon:  "The  uncertainties 
of  daUy  life,  having  to  scrounge  for  food 
and  clothing,  tensions  at  home,  and,  for  the 
child  In  school.  Is  responsible  for  the  usually 
high  'number  of  mental  problems  now  found 
in  the  Cuban  population.  The  Cuban  psy- 
chiatrist added:  "Treatment  In  Cuba  of  the 
mentaUy  111  is  made  virtually  impossible  be- 
cause 1)  of  the  poor  quality  of  drugs  and  the 
total  absence  of  tranquillizers,  and:  2)  the 
necessity  of  returning  the  patient  to  the  en- 
vironment of  violence,  terror  and  uncertainty 
that  produced  the   mental   problem  In   the 

'rhe  testimony  of  Maria  Fabregas  Gutierrez 
is  pertinent.  She  worked  as  a  laboratory  tech- 
nician of  the  PsychUtric  hospital,  Rancho 
Boyeroe  Avenue  and  26th  St.,  El  Gem).  Ha- 
vana from  1966  until  May  1.  1968.  'By  mid- 
June  of  1967."  said  Miss  Fabregas, '  our  "f^i* 
cal  staff  had  been  reduced  from  187  doctors 

and  psychiatrists  to  39."  

She  continues:  "The  five  electpo-shock 
units  were  in  such  poor  condition  that  only 
three  were  working  at  any  8*'/°  ^^'^tj-Stl 
spite  the  fact  that  an  average  of  600  P*»5fJ» 
were  admitted  weekly  for  mental  dlso'^*'*- 
The  patienta  became  so  numerous  that  we 
had  to  refer  them  to  one  of  the  first  "a  "ta- 
tions.  The  X-ray  machine  was  inoperable. 

"Most  of  the  patienta  were  young  women 
between  15  and  30  years  of  age  who  broke 
down  under  the  terror  and  constant  harass- 
S  under  which  they  "ved.  Many  were 
unwed  and  pregnant,  having  no  defense 
against  the  demands  of  the  mlUtla  who  may 
t^e  anyone  they  want  and  go  unpunished^ 
Havana's  mental  hospital  at  Mazorra  has 
deteriorated  spectacularly  since  Castro  came 
to  power.  How  It  happened  Is  told  »>y  Jose- 
flnaHemindez  de  la  Rosa  de  Bello.  an  em- 
ployee of  the  hospital  for  10  years  until  she 
escaped  from  Cuba  In  1968. 

"Bedding  Is  scarce:  the  hospital  Is  Jammed 
with  mentoUy  deranged  people.  On  holidays 
they  are  fed  only  once  a  day.  On  other  days, 
the  food  is  scant  and  flghta  break  out  among 
the  patienta.  Relatives  are  seldom  permitted 
to  visit,  probably  out  of  fear  by  the  regime 
that  the  horrible  conditions  prevailing  wiU 
cause  a  public  revulsion  and  reaction. 

"More  than  5,000  patients  are  crowded  Into 
space  meant  for  less  than  half  Oiat  number. 
Fifty  per  cent  of  the  women  patienta  range 
from  15  to  23  years  of  age,  many  of  them 
pregnant  and  virtually  aU  of  them  unwed 
when  they  are  admitted. 

"Violent  patienta  are  kept  nude  In  crtls 
10  by  12  feet,  four  or  five  to  each  ceU.  TOe 
waUs  are  not  padded;  they  sleep  on  the  floor 
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without  iMddlns:  tb«: 
«.|im.i«    Tbere  an  i  o 
equlptnant  to  treat  th^.' 

The  lncl(l«nce  of 
orders  and  tb«  Ilk* 
regime  to  stop  laeul^g 
year*.  However,  the 
spot   new*   on   the 
aourcea  proTlde  a  rea<^ 
public  health  In  that 
situation    will    beooi 
better,  since  the  CubAn 
risen  and  Fidel  Oastfo 
efforts  to  alleviate 
must  await  a  "more 
whatever  he  may 
has    publicly    admltt^ 
shortage  "cannot  be 
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LACK  or  TaAEno  psasoNMn. 
A  personal  commw  ilcatlon  dated  July  16, 
1968  from  Dr.  Angel  Vleta.  ex-Dean  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  it  Havana  University, 
states  that  2,800  Cub)  n  physicians  have  fled 
Into  exile.  None  of  th(  nights  was  occasioned 
by  repugnance  of  ph  vlclans  for  Cuba's  so- 


cialized medicine,  for 
had  a  large  degree  of 
out  Its  various  fields 


prior  to  Castro,  Cuba 
socialization  through- 
of  professional  treat- 


ment. The  point  Is  tl  lat  4«%  of  aU  Uoensed 
OalMn>^yslclans  hive  fled  Cuba  because 
prtltlcal-fellablllty  U  ces  precedence  over  hU 
competence  In  the  m  «Ucal  field. 

This  situation  ce  atinues.  Dr.  Oustavo 
Mesta  Pujol,  named  by  Caatro  to  organlae 
the  medical  prof esslo  a  In  Cuba  along  Com- 
munist lines,  said  In  i  recent  Interview  after 
escaping  from  Cuba  li  i  a  small  boat,  that  the 
Ministry  of  Public  He  »lth  had  received — and 
denied — more  than  S,000  applications  from 
physicians  to  leave  tl  e  country.  Another  600 
physicians  have  beeii  retired  at  their  own 
request,  he  said,  becf  use  they  did  not  want 
to  work  for  the  Comi  lunlst  state.  They  were 
labelled  "enemies  of  ^he  state,"  their  ration 
cards  taken  away  an  I  must  live,  literally,  a 
hand-to-mouth  exist  mce  on  food  given  to 
them  by  friends  and  relatives. 

Of  45  full-time  famlty  members  on  the 
staff  of  the  Schoc^  cf  Dentistry  at  Havana 
University  *«n  years  ago,  only  two  remain. 
FV>rty  are  In  exile,  tw  >  are  political  prisoners 
of  the  regime  and  o  ae  la  dead.  They  have 
been  substituted  by  students,  second-rate 
professors  from  the  £  ovlet-bloc,  and  general 
practitioners  with  n<  i  graduate  training  at 
all.  There  are  now  api  roxlmately  635  dentists 
as  compared  to  a  pr  i-Castro  registration  of 
1.980. 

Not  only  profeesknal  dentists  and  doc- 
tors have  left  Cuba  Thousands  of  nurses, 
laboratory  technlcla  is,  hospital  aides  and 
administrators  also  lave  escaped  from  Cas- 
tro's Communist  paiadlse.  Today,  their  re- 
placements, Cuban  doctors  trained  under 
the  Castro  regime,  t  ave  the  competence  of 
nursea'  aides.  Recen :  and  current  medical 
and  dental  graduate  i  cannot  be  considered 
doctors  or  dentuts  b]  any  accepted  standard. 
First  of  all.  the  go  emment  selects  those 
who  may  enter  medl^  and  dental  schooli. 
and  the  selections  i  re  made  more  on  the 
basis  of  Party  loyalt;  than  on  aptitude  and 
Intelligence.  Then,  a  ter  three  or  four  years 
of  crash  courses,  "gn  duates"  are  shipped  off 
to  practice  medicine  for  the  state  In  one  or 
another  medical  cen  ter  where  they  are  ex- 
pected to  learn  more  of  their  profession.  The 
ctuTlculunt  Is  obsol«  te;  there  are  few  tools 
for  their  work.  Whi  it  the  medical  courses 
amount  to,  then.  Is  a  tort  of  on-the-job  train- 
ing without  profess!  [>nal  supervision,  turn- 


ing out  "new  docto:  s"  whose  poor  patients 


pay  the  price — oftez 
Hello  Constantlnc 
dentUt  In  Cuba.  H< 
"freedom  fUght"  In 
he  has  to  say  about 
PollcUnlcos  m  Plnai 


with  their  Uvea. 

CArdenas  Mora  was  a 

arrived  In  Miami  on  a 

ruly.  1968.  Here  U  what 

lental  condltlona  In  the 

del  Bio  Province:  "On 

Mondays  through  F  idays  only  fillings  and 
extractions  were  pe  formed.  On  Saturdays, 


minor  surgery  was  permitted.  A  'quota'  was 
ordered  by  which  each  dentist  had  to  treat 
three  patients  each  hour,  yet  each  patient 
had  an  average  of  six  cavities  to  be  cleaned 
and  filled.  The  'quota'  for  extractions  was 
eight  patients  an  hour.  As  a  result,  many 
teeth  were  lost,  and  virtually  no  denUl 
records  kept.  No  dentist  or  technician  re- 
ceived a  vacation  for  over  three  years,  and 
the  work  day  was  13  hours. 

"Dental  tools  from  East  Germany  are  so 
poor  that  they  are  inoperative  within  one 
year  of  being  Installed.  ■ 

"The  poor  state  of  Cuban  teeth  today 
definitely  is  because  of  the  lack  of  a  good 
diet.  Only  children  receive  milk  and  this 
consists  of  water,  a  small  amount  of  pow- 
dered milk  and  an  even  smaller  amount  of 
fresh  milk.  Even  pregnant  women  are  given 
no  milk  ration.  The  diet  Is  so  poor  that  many 
Cubans  drink  water  and  sugar  for  energy 
and  this  adds  to  the  deterioration  of  the 
teeth." 

Concepcl6n  Rodrlguec  HemAndes  was  em- 
ployed* at  the  Q\ilnU  de  Dependlentes  Hos- 
pital In  Havana.  The  children's  ward  con- 
sisted of  only  aoo  beds.  Mlae  Rodrlgues  was 
in  charge  of  personnel  who  performed  lab- 
oratory tests  for  the  patients. 

"In  1967,"  says  Miss  Bodrlguea,  "every 
single  child  admitted  to  the  hospital  was 
suffering  from  anemia.  Their  hemoglobin 
count  varied  from  6  to  8  grams,  and  their  red 
corpiiscle  count  ranged  from  3^  to  8  mil- 
lion. Seventy  per  cent  of  all  children  ad- 
mitted ranging  In  age  from  a  few  months  to 
five  years,  died." 

Of  the  women  admitted  to  maternity.  Miss 
Bodrlguex  said:  "None  of  them  had  a  higher 
count  than  3^  million  red  corpuscles  and  a 
hemoglobin  of  six  or  seven  grams.  Thirty  per 
cent  of  them  suffered  from  post-delivery  In- 
fections. Cesareans  create  80  per  cent  post- 
operative infections.  This  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  inexperienced  'doctors'  who  have 
no  real  training  for  their  profession." 

Prior  to  Castro  and  Communism  In  Cuba, 
medical  courses  were  seven  years,  equipment 
and  curriculum  were  modem,  and  the  medi- 
cal student  was  supervised  by  some  of  the 
best  doctors  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
One,  Doctor  Agustln  CasteUanoe,  is  a  world- 
famous  heart  specialist  and  today  is  with 
Miami's  National  Children's  Variety  Hospital. 
Another  specialist.  Doctor  Luis  Duany,  is  with 
the  same  institution.  The  pre-Castro  school 
of  Dentistry  at  Havana  University  was  five 
years'  duration,  followed,  as  in  the  medical 
profession,  with  stiff  examinations.  Today,  a 
Castro  "dentist"  la  graduated  after  two  years' 
training  and  can  lay  no  claim  to  much  more 
than  the  education  of  a  dental  technician  in 
other  countries.  One  out  of  three  "dentists" 
in  Cuba  today  indeed  are  denUl  technicians 
but  practice  as  dentists. 

ICXDXCENKS  AND  ISATKBTALS  T.ACKTHO 

The  high  number  of  post-operative  infec- 
tions in  Cuba  have  been  traced.  In  large 
measure,  to  the  poor  quality  of  Russian  cat- 
gut. The  suture  Is  not  absorbed  by  the 
patient's  body,  considerably  retarding  the 
healing  of  the  wound.  In  many  cases,  the  out- 
come is  fatal.  Penicillin  from  Red  China  Is  so 
bad  that  physicians  in  Cuba  today  use  It 
only  In  dying  cases.  Dental  material  from 
Soviet-bloc  countries  is  of  an  Inferior  quality. 
ftinn|pi  constantly  fall  out.  there  are  no 
coagulants,  materials  to  build  dentures  or 
quality  dental  anesthetics. 

Even  the  most  Indispensable  Items  are 
lacking  m  Cuban  medicine  today.  There  Is 
no  cotton,  aspirin,  iodine,  merctirochrome, 
laxaUvee.  sedatives,  antibiotics,  hydrogen 
peroxide  and  the  like.  Often  a  patient  la 
prepared  for  surgery  and  surgery  Is  post- 
poned for  lack  of  the  most  simple  of  Ingre- 
dlenta,  available  to  country  doctors  In  the 
Jungle*  of  Bolivia  and  Brazil.  Operating 
rooms  at  most  hospitals  lack  elementary 
things — detergents,  dlslnf  eetants.  gatize,  cot- 


ton and  plaster  of  parts.  As  a  result,  hygiene 
In  surgical  rooms  is  at  a  minimum  and  the 
rate  of  post-operative  infections  is  epidemic 
In  proportions.  MortaUty  rates  are  at  an  all 
time  high. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  in  Cuba  drugs  to 
treat  conditions  such  as  high  blood  pressure, 
anemia  and  hepatitis.  Persons  suffering  from 
these  diseases  have  recurred  to  household 
remedies  used  In  Spanish  colonial  times.  And 
many  patients  refuse  to  go  to  hospitals,  cer- 
tain that  they  will  never  leave  the  premises 
alive. 

Yet,  in  1964  the  Cuban  ship  Sierra  Maestro 
sailed  from  the  Port  of  Matanzaa  to  Algeria, 
loaded  with  American  manufactured  medical 
supplies,  much  of  which  was  given  to  Cuba 
in  1963  and  1963  as  ransom  in  the  exchange 
of  Bay  of  Pigs  prisoners  for  medicines.  While 
the  ship  was  being  loaded,  stevedores  tore 
open  some  of  the  cartons  and  found  medi- 
cines so  desperately  needed  for  the  Cuban 
people,  protested,  and  were  taken  i.way  to 
one  of  Castro's  87  concentration  camps. 

Blood  is  extracted  from  prisoners  who  are 
about  to  be  shot  by  firing  squad.  Here  is 
the  story,  told  by  Celestlno  Roberto  Vazquez 
Caalnes.  who  made  the  extractions.  "Prison- 
ers have  blood  extracted  from  them  Just 
prtor  to  being  executed,  and  there  have  been 
cases  where,  because  of  the  poor  health  of 
the  victim  who  has  been  in  prison  for  years, 
the  extraction  Itself  makes  the  execution 
unnecessary.  He  dies." 

Draftees  into  the  Cuban  mUltary  are,  says 
Sr.  Vaaquei,  made  to  "contribute  300  grams 
of  blood  every  three  months.  So  are  labor- 
ers, who  are  rounded  up  pertodlcally,  placed 
In  trucks  and  sent  to  us  for  blood  extractions. 
Even  the  so-called  Committee  for  the  De- 
fense of  the  Revolution  are  made  to  canvas 
the  block  which  Is  under  their  spying  Jurle- 
dlotion  and  order  all  adults  imder  60  years 
of  age  to  report  and  give  800  grams  of  blood." 
What  happens  to  the  enormous  quantity 
of  blood  extracted  from  the  Cubans  also  is 
told  by  Sr.  Vaaques:  "We  usually  only  use 
blood  from  the  blood  bank  when  it  Is  ^Mcifl- 
cally  requested  by  a  doctor  and  approved  by 
higher  officials.  This  is  because  blood  plasma 
Is  sent  to  North  Vietnam  in  regular  ship- 
ments." 

The  ACTH  provided  by  the  RussUn  Medex- 
port  laboratories  was  responsible  for  a  num- 
ber of  deaths  In  1963  and  1963.  An  official 
resolution  dated  February  36,  1963  prohibited 
its  use.  By  June,  1964,  Cuban  physicians  had 
become  so  alarmed  by  the  deaths  of  their 
patients  that  the  Cuban  Ministry  of  Health 
Issued  an  urgent  order  vrlthdrawlng  39 
phannaceutlcal  products  from  drugstores 
throughout  the  island.  Of  the  39.  it  was 
revealed  that  36  had  been  supplied  by  Soviet 
and  Soviet-bloc  sources  and  the  other  three 
by  Red  China.  Sefiorlta  Nery  Rodriguez  was 
blinded  and  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down 
after  taking  a  dose  of  Russian-manufactured 
p<^o  vaodne  at  school  in  Cuba  three  years 
ago.  This  child  is  now  a  refugee  living  in 
Key  West. 

The  disastrous  state  of  public  health  In 
Cuba  often  is  suoceesfuUy  hidden  from  Amer- 
ican doctors  who  know  no  Sp<mlsh  and  do 
not  take  the  time  to  consider  pre-Castro 
medloal  conditions  before  traveling  to  the 
Island.  On  January  30,  1968,  Dr.  Albert  B. 
Sabln,  developer  of  the  oral  vaccine,  was  In- 
terviewed by  Al  Volker  of  the  Miami  Herald 
regarding  his  views  of  Cuba  following  a  trip 
there. 

He  said:  "Cuba  has  done  well  In  providing 
medical  services  In  general.  Including  the 
rural  areas.  Whatever  you  think  of  the 
Caatro  regime,  It  must  be  recognlnd  that 
health  serrloes  there  are  very  well  orgai^zed 
and  vaodne  Is  being  carried  to  the  children 
eKtraordlnaiUy  waU."  Dr.  Sabln's  vlewi  con- 
trast sharply  with  thoae  of  CbUean.  Mexican 
and  Braalllan  docton  who  attended  a  conf  er- 
enoe  on  gastrooiterills  In  the  dty  of  SanU 
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Clara  and  came  away  appalled  by  the  almost 
medieval  pracUcee  of  Cuban  medical  doctors. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Sabln  was  given 
one  or  another  guided  tour  by  the  Castro 
regime. 


The  continuous  detertoratlon  of  public 
health  services  In  Communist  Cuba  can  be 
attributed  to  a  number  of  factors:  disinte- 
gration of  public  health  services  and  lack  of 
facilities;  flight  of  trained  personnel  in  vir- 
tually every  category  of  Cubtui  life;  the  use 
of  new  medical  and  paramedical  personnel; 
the  takeover  by  the  state  of  all  private  prac- 
tice and  private  clinics  resulting  in  a  col- 
lapse of  basic  hygienic  practice  at  every  level; 
the  sociallzaUon  of  medicine;  the  lack  of  de- 
tergents and  disinfectants  with  the  resulUng 
spread  of  epidemics;  the  poor  quality,  and 
lack,  of  pharmaceutical  products;  and  the 
lack  of  adequate  food,  clothing  and  in  many 
cases  even  the  lack  of  rudimentary  shelter. 

The  Cuban  Ccnnmunlst  regime  has  little 
difflculty  obtaining  what  It  wants  from  West- 
ern countries;  the  policy  of  "economic  de- 
nial" being  pursued  by  Washington  has  not 
been  effective.  But  Castro  lacks  the  dollars 
to  make  extensive  purchases,  and  those  that 
are  made  do  not  alleviate  the  suffering  of  the 
Cuban  people. 

Behind  all  of  this  stands  the  specter  of 
Castro-Communist  ambition,  the  debasement 
of  civil  responslbUlty.  Until  the  basic  111  Is 
cured,  then  medicines  and  food  will  continue 
to  be  a  vital  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
regime.  For  example,  tons  of  canned  food  are 
stared  In  various  dumps  around  the  Island  to 
supply  Castrolte  gueirlllas  operattng  In  Latin 
America,  for  Castro's  military  forces,  and  the 
Communist  elite.  Milk  Is  virtually  unobtain- 
able In  Cuba  and  more  than  one  ration  line 
have  erupted  when  none  turns  up  for  sale. 
In  February  1968.  seventy  stevedores  refused 
to  load  powdered  milk,  food  and  medicines 
destined  for  North  Vietnam,  aboard  a  Soviet 
vessel. 

This  incident  threatened  to  set  off  Island- 
wide  disturbances,  forcing  Castro  to  an- 
nounce on  March  13,  1968,  "a  revolutionary 
offensive  against  parasites  and  counter-revo- 
luttonarles."  Vllma  Eapin  de  Castro,  wife  of 
Armed  Forces  Minister  RalU  Castro  and 
head  of  the  Federation  of  Cuban  Women, 
set  the  tone  with  this  March  23  declaration: 
"We  must  crush  the  counter-revolution." 
When  faced  with  oomplalnta  that  milk,  food 
and  medicines  were  being  shipped  to  North 
Vietnam,  she  answered:  "If  the  milk  Is  for 
North  Vietnam,  then  they  can  have  all  of 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  concluded. 


iti 


Little  more  need  be  added, 
soxracxa 

Granma.  February  25.  1966;  "Reto  al  Com- 
unlsmo,"  by  Doctor  Enrique  Huertas.  Diarto 
Uu  Americas.  November  80.  1965;  The  Cuban 
Report,  January  17.  1964;  "Un  Medico  Latln- 
oamertcano  Ve  la  Medldna  en  Cuba."  Salxid 
PuhUca  de  Mexico,  October.  1963;  Radio 
CMQ,  September  9,  1968;  Radio  Progreso, 
August  12.  1963;  Radio  CMQ.  Noronber  15, 
1963;  Informe  Sobre  Cutta,  November  16, 
1963;  Decree  Law  1,  141;  Hoy,  May  23,  1964; 
The  Miami  News,  March  28,  1966;  El  Mun- 
ao,  November  16,  1966;  Radio  CMQ.  Febru- 
ary 11.  1964;  Boletin  Medico.  Vol.  1.  No.  2, 
April,  1964;  Granma,  February  28,  1966;  Cir- 
cular No.  3,  Department  of  Supply,  CUnlca 
Benefica,  Havana,  February  26,  1963;  Cuba 
Obreni,  August,  1964;  The  Miami  New; 
January  30,  1068;  Washinfton  Evening  Star, 
January  31,  1968;  Agenda  de  Informaelones 
Perlodlstlcas,  Fel>ruary  6,  1968;  The  Miami 
Herald,  April  7,  1968;  G<ueta  Oficial  de  Cubo, 
January  16.  1964;  Informe  Sobre  Cuba.  Au- 
gust 29,  1963;  Radio  CMQ,  June  1,  1964; 
Radio  Progreso,  June  36,  1963;  depositions 
and  Interviews  with  329  medical  technicians, 
dentists  and  doctors  covering  all  fields  of 
specialization  and  general  ntedldne. 


RENEGOTIATION  ACT— INTERNA- 
TIONAL ANTIDUMFINO  ACT— IN- 
TERNATIONAL COFFEE  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 

of  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Bill  Clesk.  A  bill  (HJl.  17324) 
to  extend  and  amend  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951.  to  suspend  the  Interna- 
tional Antidumping  Code,  and  to  imple- 
ment the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  not  be  charged  against  either 

side.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roU. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  or(f?r  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
5  minutes  on  the  bllL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Indiana  a  ques- 
tion. 

The  Senator  knows  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxjorx]  and  I, 
on  August  1.  introduced  a  proposed 
amendment  to  this  bill,  relating  to  in- 
come tax  treatment  of  small  business  in- 
vestment companies.  It  was  fully  my  In- 
tention to  call  up  that  amendment:  but 
I  imderstand — and  I  ask  whether  my  un- 
derstanding is  correct — that  there  has 
been  some  discussion  and  some  consid- 
eration of  this  proposal  In  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  thought  is  that  there  should 
be  hearings  on  It,  as  a  separate  bill.  Is 
my  understanding  correct? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  understanding  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  correct. 
This  matter  was  brought  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance  at  the  time  of  the 
consideration  of  this  bill,  and  it  was  the 
understanding  at  that  time  that  there 
was  a  possibility  of  the  proposal  being 
adopted  as  an  amendment.  In  the  com- 
mittee Itself  we  decided  against  accept- 
ing the  amendment,  for  the  reason  that 


we  thought  this  matter  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  greater  consideration  should 
be  given  to  It  than  possibly  could  be 
given  to  it  at  the  time  we  had  an  execu- 
tive session. 

In  addition,  the  committee  was  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  hearings  on  this  matter  so  that  the 
complete  merits  of  the  situation  could  be 
discussed. 

I  assuie  the  Senator  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  will  be  willing  to  have 
such  hearings  and  will  cooperate  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing imd  Currency  and  with  Senator 
Proxkiri:,  as  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment, so  that  this  matter  can  be  properly 
researched  and  discussed  and  so  that 
there  will  be  proper  consideration  of  a 
very  important  problem  which  affects 
the  small  business  people  of  the  United 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  has  any  idea  as  to  how  soon 
those  hearings  might  be  held. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not,  but  I  assure 
the  Senator  that  I  will  take  the  matter  up 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
we  will  be  in  touch  with  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  will  try  to  schedule  hear- 
ings at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  situation  that  prevails  in  the 
committee,  and  in  view  of  the  assurance 
on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
I  will  not  call  up  my  amendment. 

However,  at  this  time  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  letter  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
dated  April  10, 1968,  regarding  this  meas- 
ure, addressed  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  LongI,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  by  Mr.  Boutin,  former 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, submitting  the  proposed 
legislation,  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  an  administration  bill  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  The  Treasury  Department  In- 
dicates in  its  letter  that  it  would  defer 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TKKA8UXT  DXPABTMnrr, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  18.  1989. 
Hon.    Russxu.    B.    LONO, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance. 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dkax  Bia.  CHAxaicAir:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  request  for  this  Department's  views 
with  respect  to  S.  1863,  "A  bUl  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  income  tax  treatment  of  small 
business  Investment  companies." 

This  bUl  and  S.  1862  have  been  sponsored 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration  as  a 
comprehensive  proposal  designed  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  the  small  business  In- 
vestment company  program.  S.  1882  as  modi- 
fled  by  the  Congress  was  enacted  as  PubUc 
Law  90-104  and  was  signed  by  the  President 
on  October  11.  1967. 

The  Treasury  has  not  made  any  inde- 
pendent InveetigaUon  of  the  SBIC  Industry 
which  would  enable  this  Department  to  ex- 
press any  view  as  to  the  need  for  revision  of 
the  tax  treatment  of  SBIC's  or  as  to  the  ef- 
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itrai  Ion. 

Budget  baa  advised  the 

that  there  Is  no  ob- 

•4andpolnt    of    the    Ad- 

to  the  presentation 


St^nixt  S.  Suskkt, 
AMtittant  Secretary. 

SMAU.  BVUXnak  ADMUnSTEATION. 

Waih*ng\  m.  D.C..  May  20. 1997. 
Hon.  RuBBTT  H.  Rmc]  'Rxrr, 
PreaiAent  of  the  Sen*  te, 
WaaMngton,  D.C. 

Dkax  Mb.  PExanm  t  :  Bncloeed  are  copies 
of  two  draft  bills,  tt  jether  with  sectlon-by- 
seotlon  analyses  tb(  reef.  The  first  of  the 
bills  would  amend  he  Small  Business  Act 
and  the  Small  Busl  lees  Investment  Act  of 

>U1  would  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  C<  de  of  ISM  with  respect 
to  tbe  income  tax  t  eatment  of  small  busi- 
ness Investment  oon  panics.  For  the  reasons 
stated  In  the  analyw  ■,  I  recommend  the  en- 
actment of  this  legls  atlon. 

bill  would  effect  certain 
Increases  In  the  llzitatlona  governing  tbe 
amount  of  obllgatltns  and  commitments 
which  may  be  outst  mdlng  at  any  one  time 
from  the  business  lo  m  and  investment  fund 
of  tbe  Small  Business  Administration.  It 
would  also  bave  the 


iffect  of  lengthening  tbe 
maximum  term  pen  dtted  on  business  loans 
made  by  SB  A  for  construction  purpoees; 
would  Increase  th<  autbortty  of  SBA  to 
establish  advisory  t  oards  and  to  reimburse 
the  members  of  such  boards,  as  well  as 
other  persons  cooperating  In  tbe  work  of 
tbe  Agency,  for  exp  inses  Incurred  by  them; 
and  would  brotMlei  the  authority  of  the 
Agency  to  utilise  t;  le  malls  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Its  programs. 

Title  II  of  tbe  fl  rst  bill  would  Introduce 
major  changes  in  tl  le  small  business  invest- 
ment program  estab  lahed  by  tbe  Small  Busi- 
ness Investn>ent  Aci  of  1968  to  provide  small 
business  concerns  rttb  equity  capital  and 
long-term  flnancln; .  The  provisions  of  this 
title  are  designed  to  remedy  three  basic 
weaknesses  which  h  kve  developed  In  the  pro- 
gram since  its  Inception  nine  years  ago. 

weaknesses  is  that  tbe 
average  small  buslnkss  investment  company 
is  much  too  small ,  much  too  limited  In 
financial  resources  a  id  management  skills,  to 
do  the  job  contem  ilated  by  the  Congress. 
The  second  weaknai  i  Is  that  the  leverage  In- 

xi  investors  by  nlstlng 

enough  to  attract  pri- 
vate capital  in  the  rolume  needed  to  assure 
the  success  of  the  i  rogram.  The  third  weak- 
Is  that  the  fin^dng  provided  to  port- 
SBICs  Is  mostly  of  a 


ducements  offered 
law  are  not  strong 


folio  companies  b] 


debt  nature,  rather  than  the  more  desirable 
equity-type  investment. 

Title  n  stipulates  that,  after  enactment 
of  the  bill,  a  Ucense  will  not  be  Issued  to  an 
u>pUcant  unless  it  baa  a  private  capltallxa- 
tion  of  at  least  •!  million.  Although  this  new 
slae  standard  would  not  be  immediately  ap- 
pUcable  to  existing  SBIOs,  those  which  are 
below  it  would  be  required  to  comply  with 
specified  time  limiU.  These  time  provisions 
are  sufficiently  broad  and  flexible  to  mini- 
mise hardship. 

The  financial  incentives  offered  by  Title  II 
should  evoke  a  satisfactory  response  from  the 
private  market.  Through  tbe  sale  of  deben- 
tures to  SBA,  an  SBIC  could  obtain  up  to 
•7Ji  mllM""  of  Oovemment  financing.  Addi- 
tional flrfi"««"g  could  be  obtained  by  an 
SBIC  which  places  at  least  OS  percent  of  its 
available  funds  In  invsstments  of  an  equity 
nattire.  In  no  case,  however,  could  such  Oov- 
emment financing  exceed  910  million. 

Tbe  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal  Revenue 
Code  would  operate  to  remedy  certain  signifi- 
cant problems  and  defldeneles  which  have 
become  an>arent  In  the  present  income  tax 
treatment  of  SBIOs.  Current  tax  provisions 
tend  to  discourage  the  higher  risk  equity  and 
long-term  debt  fl"»"'^"g  of  small  concerns 
by  SBICs  which  is  most  desirable.  ThU  tax 
bill  would  aid  In  eneouragUtg  such  Onanclng 
by  allowing  loas  leeerves  and  bad  debt  treat- 
ment tat  losses  on  all  types  of  debt  invest- 
ments by  SBIOs,  and  by  extending  ordinary 
loas  treatment  to  loeses  on  equity  invest- 
ments by  SBICs  (subject  to  certain  limita- 
tions) .  Tbe  measure  wo\ild  also  conform  the 
tax  treatment  of  SBICb  under  tbe  personal 
heading  company  and  regulated  investment 
company  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  accord  with  SBA  regulations  gov- 
erning the  companies,  thus  removing  ini4>- 
proprlate  requirements  on  SBIOs  under  exist- 
ing tax  law.  We  believe  these  corrective  tax 
amendments  are  vital  to  tbe  success  of  tbe 
SBIC  program. 

Let  me  emphasise  that  the  purpoee  of 
these  blUs  is  to  provide  needed  reform  and 
incentives  for  an  Indvutry  in  serious  diffi- 
culty, and  thereby  to  help  achieve  tbe  ob- 
jectives of  the  small  business  investment 
program.  I  am  convinced  that  prompt  adop- 
tion of  theee  reforms  and  Ineentlvee  will  carry 
tbe  program  through  its  prsssnt  crUU  and. 
In  time,  eatabllab  it  as  a  valuable  source  of 
long-term  financing,  especially  equity-type 
financing,  for  the  small  business  community. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
it  has  no  objection,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Admlnlatratlon'8  prognun,  to  tbe  submis- 
sion of  the  blUa  to  the  Congrees. 
Sincerely  yours, 

BxaMAKD  L.  Boumf, 

AdmtniatTator. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  add  that  I  know  of  no  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  who  has  devoted  more 
time  and  energy  on  behalf  of  small  busi- 
ness concerns  in  the  United  States  than 
the  Senator  frcxn  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man].  I  congratulate  him  for  his  efforts. 
I  know  he  has  a  continued  Interest  In 
their  welfare. 

We  will  do  evenrthlng  we  can  do  to 
expedite  the  hearings  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
AMSMDnnrr  no.  •4  a 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  942  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  readytf 
foUows:  -'( 

At  the  end  of  the  bm,  add  the  followlqg 
new  title: 


"TITU!  IV— MISOILLANKOnS  AMKND- 
MENT 

"Sbc.  401.  (a)  Section  108(c)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1064  as  amended 
by  section  107  of  Public  Law  90-364  (the 
'Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1868')  U  amended  by  striking  'Sl.OOO.OOO-  in 
paragn^b  (6)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
'$5,000,000.' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  as  if  It  had  been 
enacted  as  part  of  the  amendments  made  by 
section  107  of  such  public  law." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  al- 
located for  opposition  to  this  amendment 
be  under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 

Connecticut  [Mr.  Rmcorr). 

The     FRE8IDINO     OFFICER     (Mr. 

Btvd  of  Virginia  In  the  chair) .  Is  there 

objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection 

and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  for  over 
30  years  municipalities  could  issue  in- 
dustrial revenue  bonds  to  create  Jobs.  In 
1954  the  Treasury  Department  published 
a  ruling  approving  that  procedure. 
Thereafter.  Congress  reenacted  the 
statute,  and  that  has  been  the  law.  This 
year  the  Treasury  Department  attempted 
to  change  the  regulation. 

The  Senate  has  approved  an  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  that  nullified  the 
action  of  the  Treasury  Department  but 
at  the  same  time  it  approved  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFT]  whereby  the 
Congress  took  away  the  tax-free  status 
of  industrial  bonds. 

The  matter  went  to  conference.  In  the 
conference  there  were  many  contro- 
versies over  the  income  tax  increase  and 
the  spending  cut.  The  conferees  decided 
to  preserve  tax-free  industrial  bonds  for 
small  business  but  they  fixed  the  dollar 
limit  of  $1  million. 

All  we  are  doing  here  is  striking  out 
the  $1  million  and  making  it  $5  million 
to  make  the  situation  realistic. 

I  want  to  be  very  frank  about  this 
matter.  This  program  has  been  a  fine 
program  for  rural  America  in  creating 
Jobs.  Abuses  sprang  up.  There  were  a  few 
issues  of  more  than  $100  million.  There 
was  a  little  pirating  of  business  over  such 
things  and,  as  a  result,  sentiment  was 
such  that  the  Rlblcoff  amendment 
prevailed. 

The  proposal  would  reduce  the  activity 
to  a  small  business  function.  It  would 
do  away  with  abuses  and  make  the  pro- 
vision realistic.  A  limitation  of  $1  million 
is  not  realistic.  If  we  do  not  permit  local 
governments  to  use  their  credit  and  issue 
these  bonds  and  bring  in  small  business, 
and  in  most  Instances  new  Industry  that 
did  not  exist  before,  who  else  would  do 
it?  The  bankrupt  Federal  Treasury 
would  do  it. 

We  have  the  poverty  program,  the  eco- 
nomic development  program,  the  small 
business  program,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  program  after  program 
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that  has  to  do  with  borrowed  money. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  to  let  riural 
America  help  itself  In  a  program  that  was 
started  over  30  years  ago.  The  program 
has  been  eminently  successful. 

Since  the  program  started.  Congress 
has  never  totally  taken  away  the  tax- 
free  sUtus  of  industrial  bonds  to  help 
small  business  get  started  and  provide 
Jobs.  In  the  many  things  to  take  cm« 
of  to  the  conference  report,  they  did  flx 
a  limit  for  smaU  business  that  is  unre^- 
IsUc  We  ask  to  raise  the  amount  to  $5 
miuion.  It  wiU  stlU  prevent  aU  abuses 
that  have  been  talked  about.  I  wish  to 
add  that  there  is  no  issue  of  revenue 
tovolved  here.  I  also  wish  to  add  that 
77  percent  of  all  corporate  bonds  tnat 
are  sold  to  this  country  are  purchased 
by  nontaxable  entitles.  The  bonds  are 
purchased  by  foundations,  pension  funds, 
union  funds,  and  coUege  trust  funds. 

Therefore,  it  is  a  question  of  support- 
ing a  long-esUbllshed  program  that 
helps  rural  America  or  tumtog  our  backs 
on  rural  America. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
senator  yield  to  me  for  5  mUiutes? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  5  mtautes  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
as  a  cosponsor  to  support  of  the  amwid- 
ment  offered  by  the  disttoguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  which 
would  increase  the  ceUtog  on  tax-exempt 
tadustrial  revenue  bonds  from  $1  mlUlon 

***!  tSs  st??ngly  opposed  to  the  Treasury 
Department  ruling,  and  to  ttie  action 
taken  earlier  this  session  by  the  Senate, 
both  of  which  would  have  eliminated 
completely  the  tax-exempt  status  of  in- 
dustrial  revenue   bonds.   AlUiough   the 
conference  committee  on  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  modified 
the  Senate  amendment  somewhat  to  per- 
mit bond  issues  under  $1  million  to  con- 
ttoue  to  enjoy  tax-exempt  status,  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  compromtee  goes 
nearly  far  enough  to  salvage  what  has 
been  a  very  beneficial  device  for  eco- 
nomic  development   to   sparsely  popu- 
lated areas,  and  I  beUeve  ^  have  good 
evidence  from  my  own  State  of  Okla- 
homa to  back  up  that  statement. 

As  a  member  of  the  Oklahonui  State 
Senate  to  1962,  I  authored  the  enabltog 
Sation  which  permitted  Oklahoma 
communities  to  take  advantage  of  these 
twTxempt  bonds.  Of  the  total  of  37  such 
bond  issues  approved  to  voter  referen- 
dums  in  Oklahoma  between  June  1964 
and  March  1968.  14  were  for  amomits 
between  $1  and  $5  million.  PoUowtog 
voter  approval,  13  bond  sales  were  con- 
summated in  that  period,  of  which  seven, 
or  more  than  half,  were  for  amounts  be- 
tween $1  and  $5  million.  Only  one  sale 
was  for  more  than  $5  milUon— actually, 
it  was  for  $5,200,000.  Equally  important, 
bonds  sold  in  the  $1  to  $5  mUllon  range 
were  far  more  Important  in  brtoglng 
jobs  and  tacome  to  Oklahoma  tiian  were 
the  six  bond  issues  sold  for  under  $1  mil- 
Uon    I    thtok    these    statistics    clearly 
demonstrate  Uie  Importance  for  my  own 
State,  and  I  suspect  for  other  smaller 
States  as  well,  of  ralstog  the  celUng  on 
these  bonds  to  the  more  reasonable  and 
beneficial  level  of  $5  million. 


AS  I  understand  it.  Uie  Treasury  De 
partinent  posed  two  main  objections  laat 
spring  to  tax-exempt  todustrlal  bonds. 
First,  the  Dwartment  pototed  out  that 
stooe  the  absence  of  a  ceiling  permitted 
bond  issues  of  as  much  as  $100  miUlon 
to  be  voted  and  sold,  the  entire  bond 
market  was  comtog  to  be  dominated  by 
tax-exempt  issues,  which,  of  course,  cut 
toto  potential  Federal  revenues.  It  is  ob- 
vious. I  think,  that  we  will  be  mwJting 
this  objection  whether  the  ceiltog  is  set 
at  $1  mlUion  or  at  $5  mUUon.  Second,  the 
Department  observed  that  some  42  States 
now  had  enabltog  legislation  permitting 
them  to  take  advantage  of   the   tax- 
exempt  issues,  thus  obvlattog  ans  com- 
parative advantage  to  the  bond  market 
which   todustrlal    revenue    bonds   were 
supposed  to  provide  for  smaller  States. 
Here,  too.  I  think  we  will  be  meettog  the 
Treasury's  objection  with  a  $5  million 
ceiltog,  stoce  it  was  larger  cities  to  the 
more  populous  SUtes  which  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  high-cost  issues.  If  this 
Congress  wUl  approve  a  $5  million  ceU- 
Ing    we  can  restore  to  this  method  of 
flnanctog  its  original  objective:  to  pro- 
vide rural  areas  and  smaller  towns  and 
cities  better  access  to  todustrlal  flnanctog 

than  the  general  bond  market  will  offer 

them.  .    ,    . 

Mr.  President,  many  persons,  toclud- 
Ing    Senators,    have    been    expressing 
proper  concern  over  the  massive  shift  of 
our  population  from  rural  areas  toto  our 
cities.  Along  with  other  measures  under 
consideration— includtog  the  Rural  Job 
Development  Act.  which  Senator  Pear- 
son and  I  totroduced  last  year,  and  the 
Community     Self-Determtoation     Act, 
which  Senators  Nelson.  Percy.  Javits. 
and  I  Introduced  this  July— I  think  tax- 
exempt,  todustrlal  revenue  bonds,  with 
a  reasonable  ceiltog  of  $5  million.  wiU 
conttoue  to  be  an  todlspensable  means  of 
generating  emplojrment  and  tocome  in 
rural  areas,  thus  retardtog,  at  least,  the 
flow  of  people  toto  our  already  over- 
crowded cities.  ^. 
I   urge   the   S«iate   to   approve   the 

amendment.  .^     ^      ,,,  *».« 

Mr.  HRU8KA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator   from   Nebraska    yield   me    4 

mtoutes?  ^     ^    ^. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  4  mtoutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
4  mtoutes.  .       , 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
jotoed  my  coUeague  [Mr.  Curtis]  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  3782.  a  comprehensive 
bill  relating  to  todustrlal  revenue  bonds. 
I  did  so  with  the  realization  that  the  full 
impact  of  its  provisions  needed  to  be 
carefully  studied.  The  questions  sur- 
rounding the  use  of  todustrlal  revenue 
bonds  are  complex,  and  the  answers  are 
not  simply  "yes"  or  "no."  These  bond^ 
have  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good, 
but  there  have  been  abuses,  also. 

Hearings  on  that  bill  are  necessary, 
and  this  will  require  time.  Unfortunately 
a  provision  of  the  surtax  and  expend- 
iture reduction  biU  makes  time  an  un- 
available luxury.  According  to  that 
law  industrial  development  bond  issues 
exceeding  $1  million  will  lose  their  tax- 
exempt  status  on  January  1.  1969. 


No  one  should  contend  that  the  con- 
ference committee  which  put  together 
the  surtax  bill  was  able  to  devote  suffi- 
cient time  to  a  full  study  of  the  IDA  b<md 
problem.  The  Senate  version  of  the  blU 
attempted  to  abolish  these  bonds;  the 
House  had  no  such  provisions:  and  a 
compromise  was  reached.  Unfortunateur. 
the  $1  miUlon  limitation  placed  to  IDA 
bonds  is  unrealistic. 

I  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague  [Mr.  CurtmI  which  raises 
this  maximum  limit  to  a  more  reason- 
able $5  million.  The  large  majority  of 
legitimate  bond  Issues  have  been  wlthto 
this  $5  mlUion  limit  while  the  flagrant 
abuses  of  the  special  tax  treatment  ex- 
ceeded that  limit.  In  other  words,  the  $5 
million  limitation  is  a  temporary  meas- 
ure that  WiU  prevent  abuses  whUe  allow- 
ing munlclpaUties  the  use  of  IDA  bonds. 
Before  comtog  to  Congress,  I  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Douglas  County,  Nebr.  I  know  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  a  commimlty  and  its  over- 
aU  weU-betog  to  encourage  and  promote 
the  growth  of  Industries.  I  know  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem  that  wiU  face 
hxmdreds  of  communities  if  the  indus- 
trial development  program  is  effectively 
derailed  by  the  unrealistic   $1  million 
limitation. 

In  Nebraska  earUer  this  year.  Armor 
Si  Co.  announced  the  closing  of  its  plant 
at  west  Potot.  This  was  a  severe  blow 
to  the  economy  of  a  town  that  has  a 
population  of  approximately  3.000.  But 
the  town  issued  a  $4.5  mlUion  in  bonds  to 
enable  a  midwestem  corporation,  Iowa 
Beef  Packers,  to  purchase  the  plant  and 
resume  operations.  Most  jobs  were  saved. 
Dorsey  Laboratories  is  a  local  pharma- 
ceutical company.  In  1962,  the  city  of 
Linooto  Issued  $3  mllUon  In  todustrlal 
bonds  which  enabled  Dorsey  to  expand 
and  build   a  new  plant  employtog  ap- 
proximately 300.  _     ^ 

Lincoto  and  West  Potot,  Omaha, 
Grand  Island,  and  other  Nebraska  towns 
have  used  todustrlal  development  bonds 
to  build  the  economy  of  the  State.  But 
this  device  is  not  used  to  Nebraska  only. 
It  is  used  across  the  country.  It  helps 
provide  jobs,  increases  productivity,  and 
promotes  an  tocreased  standard  of  Uvlng. 
These  are  the  proper  solutions  to  poverty 
and  welfare. 

The  flow  of  private  capital  is  one  way 
to  stop  the  flow  of  people  from  our  agri- 
cultural areas  to  the  cities.  It  Is  a  means 
to  rejuvenate  d^ressed  areas  within  a 
city  or  to  the  country.  This  flow  of  capital 
can  be  seriously  impaired  if  the  use  of 
IDA  bonds  is  stopped  before  careful  study 
is  given  to  the  entire  problem. 

A  vote  against  the  Ciutls  amendment, 
a  vote  to  retato  the  $1  mUUon  limit,  is  a 
vote  arbitrarily  to  abolish  effective  use  of 
todustrial  revenue  bonds.  In  adopting  the 
conference  report  on  IDA  bonds  con- 
tamed  to  the  surtax  bUl,  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  the  Senate  and  House  intended  this 
result  The  SI  miUlon  limit  was  designed 
to  limit  abuses  of  the  system  whUe  aUow- 
ing  the  system  itself  to  remain  until  a 
complete  study  could  be  made.  Unfor- 
tunately. $1  mUllon  is  too  low.  The  Curtis 
amendment  wiU  correct  this  error. 

Mr  Pres'dent,  I  wish  to  see  the  entire 
question    of    todustrial    revenue    bonds 
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studied  thoroughl  r  by  the  Congress. 
However,  I  also  wis  i  to  avoid  Irreparable 
harm  to  current  eionomlc  development 
plans  of  communities  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Therefore,  I  urre  adoption  of  the 
Curtis  amendment. 

Mr.  C7URTIS.  BCii  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.         

The  PRBBIDZNa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebrasb ,  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Miy  I  ask  the  Chair, 
how  much  time  his  been  used  by  the 


unendment? 
OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ator from  Nebraska  has  IS  minutes  re- 
maining. 
Mr.  RIBICOPP.  iSr.  President 
Mr.  COOPER.  M-.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebn  iska  yield  me  3  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  y  ould  prefer  that  the 

opposition  use  a  lit  le  time,  then  I  shall 

be  happy  to  yield   »  the  Senator  from 

Kentucky. 

.  Mr.  ^  Resident,   i    parliamentary   in- 

qixity.!.. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraski ,  will  state  It. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yielded  myself  5  min- 
utes, then  5  minute  \  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Iakris],  and  then  4 
minutes  to  my  coll;ag\ie  LMr.  Hiusxa]. 
I  believe  I  have  1(  minutes  remaining. 
May  I  Inquire  of  th ;  Chair  whether  that 
is  correct?  

The  PRESIDIW  3  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  rule  th;  Senator  from  Ne- 
bra^a  has  16  ooinutes  remaining. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I    hank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  At.  President,  I  yield 
myself  6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connect  cut  is  recognized  for 
6  minutes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  Issue  of  the  tax  treatment  of 
Industrial  development  bonds  is  before 
us.  As  I  am  sure  n  y  colleagues  remem- 
ber, we  considered  this  issue  at  length 
and  in  depth  earlif  x  this  year.  The  re- 
sult of  that  conslde  ration,  of  course,  was 
the  provision  of  tl  le  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  which  generally 
terminated  the  exe  nptlon  from  Federal 
Income  tax  for  Inte  -est  on  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  li  the  case  of  issues 
above  $1  million. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  serve  no  pur- 
pose to  recapitulat)  the  entire  previous 
debate  on  this  issue.  I  do  think,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  u  lef ul  for  us  to  briefly 
recidl  the  reasons  why  we  acted. 

The  Issuance  of  h  idustrial  development 
bonds  has  become  a  gross  abuse  of  the 
traditional  exempt  on  from  Federal  in- 
come taxes  accorde  1  to  Interest  on  State 
and  local  govemm  mt  obligations.  This 
practice  is  one  whlc  h  certainly  was  never 
contemplated  by  ( Congress  in  ensu;ting 
the  statutory  exeiiption. 

Originally,  indi  istrlal  development 
bonds  may  have  hi  d  a  worthwhile  pur- 
pose; namely,  to  att  ract  industry  to  areas 
In  need  of  econom  c  development.  This 
purpose  is  not  seived  today,  however, 
because  44  States  i  re  now  issuing  these 
bonds.  Thus,  ind  istrial  development 
bonds  do  not  maki  investment  in  one 


State  more  attractive  than  mvestment  tn 
another  State. 

Today,  these  bonds  are  merely  an  \m- 
Justified  subsidy  to  industrial  corpora- 
tions and  a  tax  loophole  for  wealthy 
Investors. 

Moreover,  the  tremendous  growth  in 
the  use  of  industrial  devdopment  bonds 
in  recent  years  has  actually  hurt  rather 
than  helped  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  demands  of  the  people  for 
an  Increasing  number  and  variety  of 
governmental  services  have  caused  State 
and  local  governments  to  rely  more  and 
more  on  the  municipal  bond  market  to 
obtam  the  necessary  funds.  The  in- 
creased need  for  these  funds  has  placed 
severe  d«nands  on  the  mimlcipal  bond 
market.  The  tremendous  growth  of  in- 
dustrial development  bonds  has  further 
aggravated  this  situation  and.  I  might 
say,  unnecessarily  so.  The  result  has  been 
an  upward  pressure  on  interest  rates. - 
Thus,  State  and  local  governments  have 
had  to  pay  more  to  obtain  funds  they 
need  to  provide  the  governmental  serv- 
ices demanded  by  their  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  these  briefly  are  the  rea- 
sons why  we  took  action  to  terminate  the 
income  tax  exemption  for  interest  on  in- 
dustrial development  bonds.  These  bonds 
are  not  governmental  bonds:  they  are 
merely  corporate  issues  with  a  govern- 
mental unit  acting  as  a  conduit. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ment regarding  these  bonds  did  not  con- 
tain any  blanket  exemption  for  small 
Issues.  In  conference,  however,  such  an 
exemption  was  agreed  upon.  Under  this 
exemption,  issues  of  under  $1  million 
continue  to  be  classifled  as  municipal 
bonds,  even  though  we  know  In  fact  they 
are  not.  This  action  was  taken  because 
of  a  desire  to  continue  to  allow  small 
communities  a  relative  advantage  in 
encouraging  industry  to  locate  there. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  view  the 
amendment  before  us  in  light  of  the 
overall  framework  I  described,  it  is  read- 
ily apparent  that  the  amendment  is 
completely  inconsistent  with  the  action 
we  have  taken.  Certainly  an  exemption 
for  Issues  of  luider  $5  million  is  not  in- 
tended merely  to  benefit  small  commu- 
nities. On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  first — 
and  a  major— step  in  negating  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  Congress  in  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  the  relative  impact  of  a  $1  million 
and  $5  million  exemption.  On  the  basis 
of  1967  figures,  only  a  small  amount  of 
the  value  of  industrial  development  bond 
issues  which  were  publicly  placed  in- 
volved issues  of  $1  million  or  less,  about 
2V^  percent,  or  $35.5  million  out  of  a 
total  of  $1.4  billion. 

This  should  be  ample  indication  that 
the  $1  million  exemption  was  not  in- 
tended as  a  way  to,  in  fact,  restore  the 
previous  treatment  of  industrial  devel- 
opment bonds.  That  this  is  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  before  us.  however,  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  would  m- 
crease  by  five  times  the  amount  of  in- 
dustrial development  bonds  which  are 
treated  as  municipal  obligations.  That 
is,  based  on  1967  statistics,  there  would 
be  exemptions  for  $180.4  million  instead 


of  $35.5  million  as  under  existing  law. 

Another  way  of  viewing  the  relative 
impact  of  a  $1  million  and  a  $5  million 
exemption  is  to  look  at  the  number  of 
Issues  which  come  within  the  exemption. 
On  the  basis  of  the  same  1967  figures,  42 
percent  of  mdustrial  development  bond 
issues  come  within  the  exemption  and 
thus  continue  to  be  treated  as  municipal 
bonds.  These  are  the  issues  made  by  all 
those  small  communities  the  exemption 
was  designed  to  help.  Now  let  us  look  at 
how  many  issues  would  be  exempt  undei 
the  proposed  $5  million  exemption.  Thi.s 
amendment  would  eliminate  about  three- 
fourths  of  all  issues  from  industrial  de- 
velopment bond  treatment,  which  is 
pretty  close  to  a  complete  reversal  of 
our  prior  action. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  aspect 
of  this  problem  which  we  also  should 
consider.  Presently,  any  community  may 
make  two  separate  bond  issues  for  a 
given  project.  One  bond  issue  may  be  in 
the  amount  of  $1  million,  and  the  othev 
bond  issue  in  the  amount  required  for 
the  remainder  of  the  needed  funds.  If 
this  is  done,  the  $1  million  issue  will  not 
be  treated  as  an  mdustrial  development 
bond.  Although  this  device  is  basically 
inconsistent  with  our  overall  treatment 
of  industrial  development  bonds,  it  does 
not  in  fact  represent  a  serious  problem 
because  it  really  does  not  pay  to  split  a 
large  bond  issue  where  favorable  tax 
treatment  can  be  obtained  for  only  $1 
million  of  the  Issue. 

This  would  not  be  the  case,  however, 
Mr.  President,  if  the  exemption  were 
raised  to  as  high  a  level  as  $5  million  : 
then,  it  would  pay  to  split  the  bond  Issue 
since  the  $5  million  exempt  portion 
would  represent  a  significant  portion  of 
the  total  even  in  the  case  of  issues  of 
$20  million  or  more.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
President,  we  would  be  taking  a  very 
substantial  step  down  the  road  of  re- 
pealing the  action  that  we  took  less  than 
3  months  ago. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
not  to  take  this  backward  step,  not  to  do 
an  about  face  and  to  say  that  we  re&lly 
did  not  mean  what  we  said,  3  months 
ago.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
proposed  amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsm. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  28, 1968,  the  Senate  voted  to  adopt 
the  amendment  to  H.R.  15414  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RIBICOFF]  to  eliminate  the 
tax  exempt  status  of  Interest  paid  on 
industrial  development  bonds.  That 
amendment  was  adopted  in  substance  by 
the  House-Senate  conferees,  and  the 
President  signed  the  measure  Into  law 
on  June  28.  1968,  as  section  107  of  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditiire  Control  Act  of 
1968. 

Yet  less  than  2\^  months  later  this 
body  is  being  asked  to  amend  the  action 
taken  by  the  Senate  and  by  the  conferees 
with  respect  to  Industrial  development 
bonds  before  there  has  been  any  oppor- 
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tunlty  to  determine  the  maimer  In  which 
the  measure  functioned.  I  am.  therefore, 
opposed  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  to  raise  the  exemption  for  tax- 
exempt  Industrial  development  bonds 
from  $1  to  15  miUion. 

The  amendment  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate lart  March  faced  squarely  the  abuses 
being  created  by  industrial  development 
bonds.  With  certain  limited  exceptions 
the  measure,  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
ended  the  tax-exempt  sUtus  of  indus- 
trial development  bonds.  This  action  was 
taken  to  remedy  a  practice  that  was  fis- 
cally unsoimd  both  for  State  and  local 
governments  and  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  continued  existence  of  in- 
dustrial development  bonds  imchecked 
was  creating  a  disruption  In  the  marttet 
for  legitimate  obligations  of  State  and 
local  governments,  and  was  driving  up 
the  cost  for  cities  to  provide  adequate 
educational  facilities,  safe  and  modem 
streets,  and  adequate  fire  and  poUce  pro- 
tection.  Experts  testifying   before   the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  have  estimat- 
ed that  the  presence  of  indtistrlal  de- 
velopment bonds  to  the  tax-exempt  mar- 
ket   has   cost    residents   of    States    and 
municipalities  miUions  of  extra  dollars 
in  higher  interest  to  provide  these  neces- 
sary services.  The  system  was  also  fiscal- 
ly taefflcient  to  that  the  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  of  the  tax  exemption 
was  much  greater  than  the  benefit  de- 
rived by  private  corporations  that  bene- 
fited frwn  these  bonds.  Therefore,  this 
body  recognized  that  the  proper  remedy 
for  these  ills  lay  to  removing  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  Industrial  development 
bonds  completely. 

The   conference   committee   to   con- 
sideration of  this  measure  modified  the 
Senate  version  by  provldtog  that  todus- 
trlal  development  bond  Issues  totaling 
less  than  $1  million  would  continue  to 
bear  tax-exempt  toterest,  I  beUeve  the 
total    elimination    of    the    tax-exempt 
status  on  these  bonds  to  be  preferable; 
but  I  can  understand  the  necessity  for 
cranpromise  with  which  the  conference 
committee  was  confronted.  But  by  in- 
creasing the  exemption  level  to  $5  mil- 
lion the  proposed  amendment  is  simply 
opentog  the  door  to  the  abuses  created 
by  large  Issues.  For  example,  to  1967,  an 
additional  $150  million  of  pubUc  issues 
would  have  be«i  added  by  an  exemption 
level  of  $5  million  as  compared  to  an 
exemption  level  of  $1  million.  This  repre- 
sents a  10-percent  Increase  in  the  dollar 
volume  of  tax-exempt  Issues  and  a  31- 
percent  tocrease  to  the  total  number  of 
public   issues   that   would   become   tax 
exempt  under  this  proposal.  Moreover, 
these  figures  do  not  toclude  the  very 
large  volume  of  private  Issues  between 
$1  and  $5  million  that  would  come  back 
into  the  tax-exempt  market. 

Further,  proponents  of  todustrlal  de- 
velopment bonds  have  urged  that  the  $1 
million  exemption  was  necessary  to  at- 
tract plants  to  small  towns.  But  when 
over  40  SUtes  permit  the  use  of  todus- 
trlal development  bonds,  no  communities 
can  obtata  any  competitive  advantage 
by  virtue  of  such  a  device.  Indeed,  there 
is  now  concrete  evidence  that  no  real 
purpose  is  served  by  todustrlal  develop- 


ment bonds  at  all  Insofar  as  the  attrac 
tlon  of  todustry  to  undeveloped  areas  Is 
concerned.  ^    ^   _,„  ^. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr  CURTIS.  The  reason  for  this  pro- 
posed exemption  is  that  it  has  resulted 
to  new  businesses  and  the  creation  of 
new  jobs,  and  not  pirating  of  jobs. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  may  say 
that  the  exemption  has  resulted  to  new 
bustoesses  and  that  they  are  not  pirating 
jobs,  but  to  me  it  does  not  make  sense 
economically.  The  Senator  Is  saying  that 
new  bustoess  and  new  markets  are  cre- 
ated simply  by  providing  a  tax  incentive. 
It  is  very  clear  to  me  that,  if  the  bustoess 
did  not  go  to  tax-exempt  areas,  it  would 
go  to  areas  that  are  not  tax  exempt.  I  do 
not  believe  a  tremendous  amount  of  new 
bustoess  Is  created  simply  by  providing 
a  tax  exemption  and  by  the  business 
locating  to  that  particular  area.  It  makes 
no  sense  to  me. 

Finally,  I  potot  out  that,  according  to 
a  recent  survey  of  approximately  10  per- 
cent of  the  broker  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Industrial  Realtors,  special  tax 
toducements  such  as  todustrlal  develop- 
ment bonds  were  rated  as  the  least  im- 
portant of  the  18  reasons  that  influence 
industrial  firms  to  their  selection  of  plant 
locations.  In  view  of  this  evidence,  there 
can  be  no  justification  for  raistog  the 
$1  million  exemption  to  $5  miUion. 

Finally,  I  am  opposed  to  piecemeal 
tinkering  with  the  legislation  so  recently 
enacted.  There  may  be  bugs  to  the  meas- 
ure which  Congress  passed,  but  if  so  time 
should  be  given  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  gain  experience  with  the  new 
provisions  and  to  bring  any  defects  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  in  an  orderly 
manner.  The  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  if 
concerned  local  oCBcials  wiU  bring  prob- 
lems to  the  attention  of  Congress,  that 
committee   will    consider   them   to   toe 
proper  way:  by  hearings  at  which  all  the 
evidence  avaUable  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  problems.  This  measure,  if  Passed, 
simply  opens  the  door  to  losing  aU  that 
has  been  accomplished  to  correct  the 
blatant  abuses  that  had  come  to  light  to 
connection  with  the  tax  exemption  of 
interest     on     todustrlal     development 
bonds.  I  therefore  urge  that  the  Sen- 
ate vote  down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me?  *  ,  „«oi^  a 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  yield  4 
mtoutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
add  a  few  comments  on  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska's  proposal  to  tocrease  the 
present  ceiling  on  the  Issuance  of  tax- 
exempt  industrial  revenue  bonds. 

I  supported  the  earlier  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  when  it  was 
considered  by  the  Senate  to  March  of 
this  year.  I  also  recognize  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RIBICOFF]  was  dh-ected,  to 
part,  against  serious  abuses  In  certato  in- 
dustrial development  bond  ftoancing.  but 
I  thought  that  his  remedy  was  too 
drastic.  In  the  debate  later  that  day  and 
agato  when  the  conference  report  was 


before  the  Senate.  I  suggested  that  it 
would  have  been  more  practical  if  a  limi- 
tation of  $5  million  rather  than  $1  mil- 
lion had  been  adopted.  This  proposal  has 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
to  a  separate  bill.  The  chairman  of  the 
Ways  ana.  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  has  totroduced  a  similar  bill. 

I  would  like  to  speak  from  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge  concerning  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  this  amendment.  The 
country  to  the  past  few  years  has  heard 
much  about  the  problems  of  Appalachia 
and  eastern  Kentucky.  While  I  do  not 
base  my  argvmient  simply  on  the  needs 
of  my  State.  I  do  feel  that  this  particu- 
lar area  is  similar  to  many  other  sec- 
tions of  the  coimtry. 

Proposals  have  been  made  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  by  political  candi- 
dates to  combat  the  problems  of  employ- 
ment through  the  efforts  of  private  en- 
terprise. We  seek  to  find  actual  jobs  for 
people  rather  than  resorting  to  direct 
employment  by  the  U£.  Government. 
Literally  millions  of  dollars  of  Federal 
Government  money  Is  being  si>ent  to 
eastern  Kentucky  for  the  purpose  of 
training  people  for  employment,  ftoding 
jobs  for  them,  and  direct  employment 
through  funds  provided  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  encourage  the 
location  of  todustry  to  this  area  because 
of  its  Isolation,  poor  transportation,  and 
because  the  governments  of  those  partic- 
ular State  subdivisions  do  not  have  the 
tax  base  from  which  to  obtam  fxmds  to 
acquire  land  and  to  build  plants  for  lease 
back  to  Industry. 

We  have  a  situation  where  hundreds 
of  people  are  being  tratoed,  with  no  op- 
portunities for  employment.  Gradually, 
through  the  use  of  tax-exempt  revenue 
bond  financing,  small  plants  are  being 
located  in  this  area.  Not  all  of  these  new 
industries  come  from  other  States,  but 
are  built  through  the  initiative  and  en- 
terprise of  the  people  of  the  area. 

So  I  think  that  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  offered 
is  a  very  reasonable  amendment,  and 
one  which  will  bring  assistance  to  the 
economically  depressed  areas  of  our 
country,  where  there  is  need  for  todus- 
try and  for  employment. 

I  recall  from  the  debate  of  last  March 
that  it  was  todicated  that  the  present 
Ux  exemption  for  all  todustrial  bond  to- 
terest results  to  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
Treasury  of  about  $75  miUion.  Is  that 
correct,  or  was  it  more? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  amount  is  to  dis- 
pute. I  do  not  think  it  is  that  much. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  to  the  limited  cir- 
cumstances of  raistog  the  ceiltog  to  $5 
million  such  an  increase  would  produce 
a  mtoimal  tax  revenue  loss,  and  I  am 
sure  that  loss  would  be  offset  by  the 
development  of  small  industries  In  our 
States,  which  would  provide  employment 
and  produce  additional   revenues   from 
corporate  and  individual  tocome  taxes. 
It  seems  to  me  that  every  consideration 
of    commonsense   would    potot   toward 
our  trying  to  promote  the  location  of 
small   industries  throughout  the  rural 
sections  and  smaU  towns  of  our  States. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment I  have  prepared  in  support  of  the 
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CurtiB  amendment 
Ricoito  at  this 

There  being  no 
ment  was  ordered 
RccoKD,  as  follows : 

STATBXnrr  bt  Sbnat  mi 
or  THx  Cunis 

I  ria*  In  Bupport  it  tb«  un«ndm«nt  to 
HJt.  17834  offered  by  the  dlatlnguUtaed  Sen- 
ator from  Mebraaka  (1  Ir.  CurtU)  wbleb  would 
r»lM  from  SI  million  to  $0  million  tbe  lim- 
itation on  the  Iwuaice  of  tax-free  indiu- 
trlal  development  boo  Is. 

On  March  33  of  i  bU  year  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Service  pub)  Ished  propoeed  regula- 
tiona  providing  tbat  the  interest  paid  on 
Induatrlal  develc^me  it  bonds  deeorlbed  In 
tbe  proposed  regulatli  >ns  would  no  longer  be 
considered  to  be  exei  apt  under  Section  103 
of  tbe  Internal  Rev«  aue  Code  of  IBM. 

In  reporting  tbe  Be<  enue  and  Kxpendltures 
Control  Act  of  1998  to  tbe  Senate,  tbe  Plnanoe 
Committee  included  a  i  amendment  propoeed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis),  which  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  51-32  and  w!  klch  I  supported.  The 
amendment  suspende  I  the  application  of  tbe 
proposed  regulations  ( t  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service "tiy  requiring  the  continued  appll- 
cfillon  bT'tbe  presem  revenue  rulings  until 
the  Congress  acted  o!  i  tbe  subject.  Tbe  dis- 
tinguished Senator  i  rom  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Rlbicoff)  offered  an  amendment  that  was 
adopted  and  which  opposed  denying  tax 
exempt  status  to  1  idustrlal  development 
bonds  Issued  after  Jmuary  1,  1M8,  except 
to  finance  certain  Imlted  projects  of  a 
municipal   or   qiiasl-  mblic   character. 

In  the  conference  the  conferees  retained, 
for  tbe  most  part,  he  restrictions  of  the 
Rlbicoff  amendment,  md.  in  addition,  estab- 
lished a  limitation  oi  SI  million  on  tbe  use 
of  tax  exempt  Indus'  rial  revenue  bonds  for 
all  other  projects. 

At  tbe  time  the  cot  terence  report  was  con- 
sidered by  tbe  Senate  on  June  31,  I  pointed 
out  tbat  the  $1  mllll  in  ceiling  on  industrial 
revenue  bond  flnanc  Lng  would  unduly  re- 
strict, if  not  ellmins  te,  the  effective  use  of 
revenue  bond  flnane  og  as  a  means  for  as- 
sisting Industry  to  sc  )k  new  locations  in  the 
economically  depress*  d  areas  of  the  country. 
It  was  my  view  thai  the  celling  of  Si  mil- 
lion stao\ild  be  raised  to  S6  miUlon  for  each 
project  to  be  finance  I  by  tax  exempt  bonds. 
I  gave  my  reasons  as  f  allows : 

"I  believe  that  tbe  limitation  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  of  i  SI  million-dollar  cell- 
ing should  be  Increaied  to  a  higher  celling 
of  perhaps  S6  mill  on,  or  a  comparable 
amount,  which  woul  1  permit  the  program 
of  financing  new  InC  iistrlee  in  economically 
depressed  areas  of  tt  e  country  to  continue, 
and.  at  the  same  tlm  i,  would  set  an  amount 
sufficiently  low  enou|  h  to  correct  those  sit- 
uations where  tbe  pr  igram  has  been  abused 
In  Its  application  by  businesses  If  sufficient 
financial  strength  w:  ilch  can  provide  their 
own  financing." 

On  July  8.  the  dlsl  Ingulshed  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  [Mr. 
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MnxB]   introduced  a 


would  amend  the  Ini  emal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  In  relation  to  li  dustrial  revenue  bonds 


by  restoring  the  tax 


exemption  for  Interest 


on  these  bonds  on  1  isues  of  S6  million  or 


less.  In  addition,  tbe 
ceUlng  in  those  cases 


the  state  certifies  tt  st  the  Issue  Is  neces- 
sary to  relieve  imen  ployment  in  a  partlc- 


locallty.  The  bill  also 
exemptions  from  ap- 


by  tbe  Senator  from 


biU  Hit.   18871.  which 


bill  would  remove  the 
where  the  governor  of 


ular  community  or 
provides  certain  othc 
plication  of  the  ceilink. 
A  companion  bill,  1 1.  3782,  was  Introduced 


Nebraska  [Mr.  Ouans] 


on  July  16  which  is  i  ending  before  the  Sen- 
ate nnance  Commltt  e. 

I  note  that  tbe  ame  idment  proposed  today 
Is  limited  to  raising  t  le  Si  million  celling  In 
existing  law  to  95  niilUon  and  that  other 


provisions  of  S.  3783  are  omitted  in  the 
amendment  with  the  view  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  hold  hearings  on  these  pro- 
visions at  a  later  date. 

Rom  my  own  knowledge  and  experience 
of  my  state  and  from  tbe  correspondence  I 
have  had  with  the  Honorable  Louie  B.  Nunn, 
the  Oovemor  of  Kentucky,  and  the  Honor- 
able Paul  W.  Orubbe,  Commissioner  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  It  is  my  view  that 
tbe  SI  million  celling  preeently  placed  on 
industrial  revenue  bond  financing  would  de- 
feat the  original  ptirpose  of  the  use  of  rev- 
enue bonds  to  Initiate  programs  to  attract 
new  industry  to  those  areas  of  the  country 
having  limited  resources  and  having  blgb 
levels  (tf  unemployment. 

In  tbe  State  of  Kentucky  the  sale  of  in- 
dustrial revenue  bonds  has  provided  an  Im- 
portant impetus  to  the  economic  growth 
and  development  of  many  communities.  In 
recent  years  some  187  rsvenus  bond  issuss 
have  flnannert  a  variety  of  new  industries  In 
Kentucky  and  have  ivoduoed  an  estimated 
27,000  additional  jobs.  A  lUt  of  these  com- 
panies and  the  niunber  of  new  jobs  that  each 
provided  was  Includsd  in  the  Rbcokd  during 
my  remarks  on  the  floor  on  March  28  when 
the  Rlbicoff  amendment  was  considered  by 
the  Senate. 

For  the  above  reasons  I  urge  that  the 
Curtis  Amendment  be  adopted  by  the  Senate 
and  I  would  hope  that  it  would  be  sustainsd 
in  tbe  conference  with  the  House. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Wyoming 

[Mr.  Hamskw]. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  consider  very  carefully 
the  important  observations  just  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

It  occurs  to  me  we  are  nit  picking,  in 
the  ultimate  sense  of  the  word,  when 
we  quibble  about  the  presumed  tax  loss 
this  Oovemment  may  suffer  by  raising 
the  limitation  on  tax-exempt  industrial 
bonds  from  $1  to  $5  million. 

Of  far  greater  Importance  to  our  coim- 
try,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  effort,  which 
can  be  helped  by  this  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  to  reverse  some  of  the  trends 
that  are  presently  taking  place.  I  refer 
to  the  loss  of  population  in  rural  areas. 

Some  of  the  most  important  urban- 
ologlsts  in  the  coimtry  today  say  that  the 
problem  of  the  cities  reflects  the  prob- 
lem of  the  country;  that  the  rural  areas, 
because  there  has  been  a  drying  up  of 
Jobs  in  rural  America,  have  suffered  an 
exodus  of  unskilled  and  untrained  work- 
ers into  the  cities,  and  that  adds  to  the 
burden  of  those  who  manage  welfare 
programs  and  aggravates  all  of  the  other 
problems  that  follow  this  emigration 
from  the  country  into  the  cities. 

My  State  of  Wyoming,  for  example, 
has  suffered  a  population  loss  from  the 
year  1960  until  the  present  time.  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  MointONrr]. 
in  1967,  $17  billion  worth  of  corporate 
bonds  were  issued.  Of  that  total  amount, 
$13.2  billion  went  into  nontaxable  hands. 
In  1967,  tax-exempt  industrial  bonds 
were  issued  in  the  sunount  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion. 

I  refer.  In  the  March  28,  1968,  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  to  the  state- 
ment of  Senator  Monronxt  with  refer- 


ence to  the  attitude  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  as  to  that  $1.6  billion  worth 
of  tax-exempt  industrial  bonds. 
He  said: 

When  I  went  to  the  Treasury  Dspartment 
to  talk  about  their  first  mlstaks— when  tbejr 
did  not  know  what  they  were  doing  the  first 
time — they  said  the  income  loss  to  the  Oov- 
emment was  so  infinitesimal  it  gave  them 
no  concern. 

We  have  been  engaged  for  several  years 
here  In  Congress  In  appropriating  money 
to  support  all  kinds  of  schemes  to  put 
people  to  work.  Here  is  an  oiM>ortunity 
by  raising  the  exemption  from  $1  to  $5 
million,  to  create  Jobs.  It  would  not  re- 
sult in  training  people  for  Jobe  that  do 
not  exist.  We  would  be  creating  Jobe;  and 
local  training  programs,  instituted  by  the 
companies  themselves  would  be  enhanced 
under  this  proposal — so  that  when  a  man 
is  trained  for  a  job — he  will  have  that 
Job. 

I  believe  this  makes  great  good  sense 
for  this  country.  It  will  help  In  a  number 
of  ways.  It  will  put  people  in  Jobs,  and 
make  them  tax  contributors  Instead  of 
tax  consumers. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  fiY>m  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stxnnis]. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly wish  to  thank  those  who  are  sup- 
mrting  the  amendment,  especially  the 
Senator  from  Nebrasica  himself. 

Rather  than  talk  about  such  things  as 
closing  down  schools  because  of  lack  of 
authority  to  issue  bonds,  let  us  get  down 
to  life  as  it  really  is. 

I  am  thinking  now  of  a  county  in  east- 
central  Mississippi,  right  on  the  Alabama 
line.  When  I  was  a  young  man  there, 
they  had  29,000  people  in  that  county. 
Now  there  are  only  11,000.  We  grew  more 
than  30.000  bales  of  cotton  per  year  there 
then.  Now  we  grow  5.000  or  6.000. 

The  ghettos  are  overrun  with  people, 
and  there  are  not  enough  jobs.  The  niral 
areas  are  being  decimated  of  people,  with 
out  any  Jobs  because  of  the  lack  of  small 
industries  and  the  lack  of  the  means  to 
induce  the  development  of  those  small 
industries. 

If  we  really  mean  it  when  we  talk 
about  doing  something  about  the  city 
problem,  we  must  talk  in  terms  of  $300 
billion.  If  we  are  really  going  to  try  to 
solve  that  problem.  let  us  not  at  the  same 
time  increase  it  by  encouraging  this  mi- 
gration to  the  dty.  Let  us  at  least  try  to 
stop  some  of  it,  and  keep  some  of  these 
people  in  the  rural  areas. 

I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  practical, 
down-to-earth  instrumentalities  through 
which  this  can  be  done.  In  the  same 
county  to  which  I  have  referred,  a  gen- 
tleman bom  and  reared  there  who  has 
become  rather  prosperous  financially,  in 
a  small  way,  at  least,  has  bought  the 
patent  on  a  special  plow  of  a  new  type, 
to  plow  pastures  and  row  crops,  and  is 
coming  back  to  that  rural  county,  with 
its  very  low  tax  valuation,  and  issuing 
some  bonds  to  put  up  a  factory.  He  is 
coming  back  to  his  home  coimty,  intend- 
ing to  manufacturing  that  plow,  not  to 
ship  it  to  Illinois,  California,  Rhode 
Island,  or  anywhere  else,  but  for  use 
thei«  at  home  in  east  Mississippi  and 
west  Alabama,  in  an  area  within  a  rather 
small  radius. 
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The  migraUon  to  the  ciUes  is  a  great 
problem  in  America.  This  is  a  part  oi 
the  solution.  . 

Just  give  us  breathing  «>o«»:Jhat  is 
ftU  we  ask.  to  help  us  do  spmethtagfor 
Ourselves.  I  know  I  speak  for  vast  rur^ 
areas  aU  over  this  Nation,  where  similar 
Ulustratlons,  in  varying  degrees,  could 
be  cited.  It  is  happening  aU  over  this 
irreat  country.  . 

We  ask  for  no  favors.  We  are  not  beg- 
Bing  the  Treasury  or  Congress  'or  any- 
thing We  just  want  a  chance  to  do 
lomethlng  for  ourselves;  and  tbls  is  Mi 
area  in  which,  if  we  do  not  do  something, 
the  light  will  so<m  be  extinguished. 

A  factory  which  would  have  cost  $300,- 
000.  even  when  I  came  to  the  Sen***' 
costs  more  than  a  million  dollars  to 
build  today.  ,   ^        .  _„_  „ 

Just  give  us  a  chance.  Let  us  have  a 
little  breathing  room.  We  do  not  want 
to  do  anything  to  anyone  else  or  take 
any  factory  or  market  away  frwn  any- 

°"tWs   is  an  old-fashioned  American 
way  of  doing  business.  We  want  to  do 
something  for  ourselves. 
I  hope  that  the  amendment  is  agreea 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  ,    .      . 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  am 
happy  to  Join  him  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 

Uc  President,  twice  previously  I  have 
risen  to  voice  my  opposition  to  several 
proposals  which  have  been  presented  to 
the  Senate  during  this  legislative  session 
and  which  would  either  repeal  outright 
or  encourage  the  waiver  of  the  long- 
standing immunity  of  State  and  local 
government  activities  from  Federal  tax- 
ation. 

One  of  these  proposals  was  an  attempt 
to  repeal  the  tax-exempt  status  of  indus- 
trial development  bonds.  We  will  recall 
that  the  Senate  passed,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Revenue  and  Expenditi^e 
Control  Act,  a  measure  eliminating  the 
tax-exempt  status  on  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  in  excess  of  $1  million. 

Subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  this 
provision,  the  dlstlngulahed  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  CxthtisI  intro- 
duced a  bill.  S.  3782.  which  would  cor- 
rect the  distorted  definition  of  "indus- 
trial  development   bond."    restrict   the 
taxation  of  bonds  for  industrial  develop- 
ment to  cases  of  acknowledged  abuM, 
and  retain  the  exemption  for  such  bonds 
to  $5  million.  I  was  happy  to  join  Sen- 
ator Curtis  in  cosponsorship  of  this  bUl. 
I  have  previously  expressed  the  view 
that  legislation  which  attempts  to  repe^ 
outright  the  tax  exemption  on  State  and 
local  bonds  assumes  that  Congress  may. 
without  constitutional  amendment,  tax 
the  interest  on  a  State  and  local  bond 
based  on  the  purpose  of  the  issuance  of 
such  bond.  This  raises  the  substantial 
constitutional  question  of  the  POwer  «f 
Congress  to  penalize  or  reward  the  States 
by  taxation  or  exempUon,  depending  on 
whether  the  Federal  Oovemment  ap- 
proves or  disapproves  of  the  purposes  of 
the  bond  issue. 
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Further,  if  Congress  has  the  power  to 
tax  Stote  and  local  bonds,  it  Inevitably 
has  the  power  to  amtrol  State  and  mu- 
nloipal  financing.  In  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act,  Congress  listed 
purposes  for  which  municipal  bonds  can 
be  Issued  tax  exempt,  and  in  so  doing, 
a  federally  determined  honor  roU  of 
"good"  local  government  purposes  was 
set  forth.  This  method  of  classifying  var- 
ious bond  issues  as  acceptable  or  unac- 
ceptoble  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  is 
a  dangerous  development  and  an  unwise 

precedent.  . 

WhUe.  therefore.  I  object  to  any  at- 
tempt of  Congress  to  tax  any  State  or 
municipal  bonds,  it  would  certainly  seem 
that  at  the  very  least  this  amendment 
allowing  an  exeimjtion  on  tax-free  indus- 
trial bonds  to  the  extent  of  $5  million 
should  be  adopted.  Industrial  develop- 
ments bonds  have  been  used  over  the 
years  to  attract  or  expand  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  and  to  create  jobs.  In 
the  Stote  of  Tennessee  in  the  past  15 
years  350  industries  have  been  developed 
and  76.424  jobs  created. 

In  recent  years  Congress  has  estab- 
lished the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  create  new  Jobs  by  at- 
tracting industry  and  business  to  Im- 
poverished areas.  It  is  incongruous  for 
Congress  to  establish  such  Federal  pro- 
grams on  the  one  hand  and  to  curtail 
similar  objectives  by  local  governments 
on  the  other.  ,_.  ,    .      , 

Mr   President,  local  industrial  devel- 
opment bond  projects  have  in  the  main 
been  smaU  and  orderly.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  there  have  not  been  some  instances 
of  some  abuse.  A  few  locaUties  have  ^- 
sued  bonds  to  establish  factories  for  pri- 
vate industry  in  amounts  beyond  the 
economic   needs  of   the   Issuer    Other 
abuses  have  occurred  when  the  firm  for 
whom  the  fadUty  was  constructed  had 
access  to  adequate  financing  through 
conventional  channels  a'^^_,'^*\«",,J^*" 
exempt  financing  of  Industrial  facilities 
enabled  a  community  to  pirate  a  going 
concern  from  an  estoblished  location. 

In  my  opinion,  an  exemption  of  $5 
million  would  permit  much-ne«led  in- 
dustrial development  and  would  at  tne 
same  time  prevent  any  abuses  that  now 
exist.  I  also  note  with  regard  to  any  ex- 
isting abuse  that  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  the 
US   Conference  of  Mayors,  and  other 
oilganizaUons  have  caUed  for  the  enact- 
ment of  State  legislation,  as  opposed  to 
Federal  taxation,  as  the  real  answer  to 
any  existing  abuses  in  industrial  aid 
financing  by  Stote  and  local  govern- 
ments. .  „        ..  „. 
Mr   President,  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
Congress  should  have  in  a  cavalier  fash- 
Ion  and  in  the  absence  of  heartogs  re- 
voked the  tex-exempt  status  of  industrial 
development  bonds.  At  the  very  least.  I 
believe  industrial  bonds  should  be  tax 
free  to  the  extent  of  $5  mUlion.  Accord- 
ingly, I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. .    ,      . 
Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr   RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
read  3  telegrams  from  as  diverse  a  group 


of  organizations  as  one  could  find  in  op- 
position to  the  Curtis  amendment. 

The  first  is  from  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  CounUes.  It  reads  as  follows: 


National  Association  of  Couwtim, 

Septeml>er  11,1969. 

Nattonal  Associatton  of  Counties  (NAOO) 
vigorously  opposed  to  proposed  amendment 
to  Hit.  17334  (Renegottatton  Act)  which 
would  change  existing  law  on  tax  free  in- 
dustrial bonds.  Proposal  would  raise  one  mil- 
lion tax  free  Umlt  in  existing  law  to  five  mil- 
lion Proposed  amendment  will  impede  abU- 
Ity  to  market  general  obUgaUon  tax  exempt 
bonds  for  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  legiti- 
mate pubUc  purpose  and  presents  major 
threat  to  financial  solvency  of  all  State  and 
local  governments.  NACO  urges  you  oppose 
proposed  amendment  as  not  in  the  pubUc 
interest.  _ 

BCBlf  ABB  F.  HnXXNBRAMD. 

Executive  Director. 

The  next  telegram  is  from  the  Invest- 
ment Bankers  Association  of  America.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

D«A«  Senator  Knucorr:  On  March  28th  of 
this  year  you  voted  for  an  amendment  by 
Senator  Rlbicoff  to  close  the  tax  loophole  of 
corporations  using  tbe  credit  of  munK^paU- 
tles  to  issue  tax  exempt  corporate  obliga- 
tions. PresenUy  pendUig  before  the  Senate  U 
the  Curtis  amendment  to  the  renegoUaUon 
bill  which  would  attempt  to  reopen  this  loop- 
hole The  Investment  Bankers  Association 
urges  yoiu-  conttoued  support  to  eUmtoate 
thU  undesirable  practice  and  ^^"^^^ 
strongly  urges  you  to  vote  agaUist  the  Curtis 

amendment. 

FkAMCU  B.  Sbahck. 
President,  Investment  Bankers  Associa- 
tion of  America. 
The  next  telegram  is  from  the  director 
of   the   legislative   department   of    the 
AFL-CIO.  It  reads  as  follows : 

AFL-CIO  strongly  opposes  Curtis  "m*®*- 
ment  to  renegotiation  bUl  pending  before 
Senate  which  would  raise  tax  exemption  for 
industrial  development  bonds  from  »i 
mUUon  to  $5  mlUlon.  Amendment  would 
further  encourage  plant  pirating  and  ex^jn^ 
tax  abuses  by  widening  a  loophole  which 
the  Senate  vrtth  your  support  closed  eartler 
this  year.  APL-CIO  favors  new  Industries  and 
job  creatUig  plant  expansion  but  not  unf^ 
tax  advantages  for  corporations  over  the 
other  industries  or  at  the  expense  of  local 
communities,  school  bond  issues  and  pu^c 
works  programs.  We  urge  defeat  of  Curtis 

amendment. 

Andrew  J.  Bmfn.iaa. 
Director,  Legislative  Department.  AFL-CIO. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
record  an  editorial  entitled.  "Industrial 
Development  Bonds:  On  the  Brink, 
written  by  Bernard  P.  Hillenbrand,  and 
published  in  the  American  County  Oov- 
emment magazine.  ^4*„^«l 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd. 
sis  follows: 

INDUSTRIAL     DEVELOPMENT     BONDS :     OW     THE 
BRINK 

(By  Bernard  F.  Hillenbrand) 

The  Nattonal  Association  of  Counties  ta 
convinced  that  unless  we  immediacy  curb 
the  abusive  hemorrhages  of  Uidustrlal  de- 
velopment bonds  we  wUl  be  unable  to 
maiiet  our  general  obUgatton  tax  exjrac^t 
bonds  for  schools,  hospitals,  and  other 
legitimate  public  pxuposes. 

in  the  beginning,  Industrial  development 
bonds  were  no  problem.  Our  cltt«  -^ 
counties,  particularly  In  the  rural  SouUi, 
Issued    them   for   the    purpose    of    building 
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•BUbllabfaMato   for 
not  oUurwlM  bav* 


that 
loot(t6d  in  tlMir 

Wblto  th*  fMKi^  or  boMBMt  wm  tax 
tmmntH  moA  mad*  i  o  dlraot  oontribattoa  to 
til*  tax  baa*,  tli*  oa  apmnj  p*yxoUa  uid  oCbar 
•oooomlo  aoUvttlai  mtn  daflnttaly  twpifloial 
to  tlM  ownmnntty. 

All  of  tills  la  no  IT  oiiangad.  In  Um  lint 
plaea.  mom  forty  at  itaa  now  aatlioriM  tbalr 
olttaa  and  oountlM  to  Imu*  tndnatrtal  da- 
valopmant  Isonds  (•  itlMr  ganwal  nWlgatlntu 
or  roTtoue).  Tba  r  aolt  la  tbat,  Uka  frMn 
•tampi  at  the  grociry  •tort,  tlity  offar  no 
ooinpetlttT«  advanta  |a  alnea  almoat  araryooa 
MMtm  tb«m. 

In  tn*  p«at  yaar,  ]  owerer,  tba  cartful  aalf- 
dlaelpilna  and  rwtn  Int  of  major  tiTWtniMM 
thamaelTM  has  gli  >n  way  to  oompatltlTa 
preaawea  and  econc  mlc  feaalblUty.  In  othar 
worda,  Mma  of  tba  i  atlon's  largaat  and  most 
affluant  companlas  •  ra  now  using  taa  vumpt 
Industrial  developm  int  bonds  to  build  bugs 
f  actorlas  and  Indust  tal  oomplaxas.  Incradlble 
as  It  seems,  forelc  i  corporations  are  alao 
getting  our  cltlaa  ai  id  countlaa  to  Issue  tax 
exempt  Industtlal  ( evelopment  bonds  and. 
of  course,  tbe  maj<  r  economic  benefit  will 
aoorua  to  buslneasm  o  who  are  not  aren  real- 
danta  'OT  tbe  VS. 

~I7AOO'%as  trsdltlc  aally  taken  tbe  position 
tbat  a  tax  exempt  Industrial  development 
bond  Issue,  *  *  *  jf  benefit  to  a  private 
business.  Is  a  comi  itlon  of  tbe  municipal 
bond  tax  immunity  provided  by  tba  Oonstl* 
tutlon. 

Tbls  association  b  ts  vigorously  applauded 
tbe  stand  of  tbe  VI  .  Treasury  Department, 
wblcb  Issued  a  tenti  tlve  regulation  effective 
Marcb  16,  1068.  wl  Icb  would  outlaw  any 
new  Industrial  devek  pment  bonds.  Tb*  Tnm- 
sury  wisely  provided  for  a  transition  period 
to  eliminate  bardahi  ;>a  caused  when  a  com- 
munity was  alrecMly  1 1  the  advanoed  stages  of 
marketing  an  Issue  of  Industrial  develop- 
ment bonds. 

Tbe  reaction  In  tl  e  United  Statea  Senate 
was  swift.  Tbe  body  ;>assed  an  excise  tax  bill 
amendment  propoew  by  Senator  Oarl  Ourtls 
(R-Nebr.) .  Tbe  Oui  Us  Amendment  would 
make  tbe  Treasury  i  sgulatlon  nxill  and  void 
on  tbe  grounds  tbat  any  action  In  tbls  area 
should  be  handled  1  glslatlvely  and  not  ad- 
mlnlstratlTely.  Ilia  fi  nata  than  paMsd  a  Mil 
offered  by  Senator  Abraham  Rlbleoff  (I>- 
Conn.)  which  would  outlaw  moat  Indnattlal 
development  bonds. 

In  doing  this,  the  Senate  waa  saying  that 
tba  Traaanry  had  ictad  Indlaciataly  and 
usurped  a  Congreesli  nal  legislative  preroga- 
tive. At  tbe  same  tin  le  tbe  Senate  obviously 
agreed  with  tbe  basl ;  validity  of  the  Trea- 
sury position  and  pai  led  its  own  bill  to  out- 
law these  bonds.  At  i  bis  writing,  the  matter 
Is  now  up  for  negotl  itlon  between  a  Senate 
and  House  Conferen<  e  Committee. 

It  is  our  hope  that  either  the  Ribicoff  bill 
or  the  Treasury  regul  ittlon  itself  wlU  become 
operative  and  operati  ve  Immediately.  To  re- 
open the  doors  and  t  Uow  a  whole  new  flood 
of  industrial  developi  tent  bonds  would  l>e,  in 
our  opinion,  a  form  Ua  for  disaster  and  a 
major  ttireat  to  tbe  i  inanclal  rolvency  of  all 
state  and  local  govern  nents. 

We  believe  the  oily  eqiiitabla  way  to 
control  Industrial  de  relopment  bonds  Is  on 
the  national  level.  It  Is  simply  not  poaalbla 
for  and  too  much  t<  >  ask  of  an  Individual 
state  to  regulate  the  le  bonds  because  each 
st«te  Is  In  fierce  eoos  omlc  competition  with 
Its  sister  states. 

We  strongly  favoi  outlawing  all  these 
bonds  at  the  same  1 1me  and  In  tha  same 
manner.  This  would  aean  that  no  businaas 
or  Industry  could  t  u«aiten  to  ralooata  a 
plant  In  another  oo  nmunlty  beoaiasa  tha 
other  community  wo  ild  have  tba  right  to 
issue  tax  exempt  dev  dopment  bonds. 

It  must  be  kept  li .  mind,  howaver,  that 
there  is  notblog  In  elt  Her  tbe  Treasury  regu- 
lations or  the  Rlblooi  r  bill  that  would  pro- 


hibit any  olty  or  county  fTCm  Issolng  In- 
dustrial dar^opmant  bonds  tbat  an  tax- 
able. Tba  legislation  and  tba  ragtUatUm 
both  prohlbtt  tba  tax  axampt  f  aatara  at  tba 
bonds  but  would  not  In  •a.j  way  aSeet  tba 
rigbt  of  ottlee  and  oountlaa  to  Issue  taxable 
bonda  for  tbaaa  prograiBa. 

It  la  alao  Important  to  rtmambar  that 
bo«b  tba  Traaaury  ragulatlon  and  tba  Blbl- 
ooff  bill  would  contlnQa  tha  tax  axampt  fea- 
ture or  looal  bonda  for  legfttmaita  pobUa 
purpoaaa  snob  as  seUOols.  pubUo  hospltata, 
stadluma,  parking  faellltlea,  transporUtton 
faollltlaa,  and  ittlUtlaa.  Suob  bonda  will  stUl 
be  tax  exempt. 

There  Is  also  the  poaslbUlty  tbat  Oon- 
grees  could  Inatltute  overaU  control  of  In- 
dustrial davelopment  bonda  by  placing  a 
lUmution  on  tba  total  dollar  ralua  of  ap- 
provabla  bonda  that  oonld  be  bleaaad  with 
tha  tax  exemption.  This,  in  affeet,  would  be 
admitting  that  the  bonds  tbemsalvee  at« 
not  leglttmate  but  that  baoauaa  of  other 
pubUe  conalderatlona  we  will  allow  tbam  to 
be  Issued  In  small  «i»«/>w«|«»tt«»it 

There  Is,  of  course,  masatve  Irony  In  our 
poaltlon.  The  National  Aaaodatlon  of  Ooon- 
tlee  has  dedicated  ItseU  to  iiieeeiiliig  tba 
Oooatltatlonal  tax  immunity  of  our  city  and 
county  bonds.  We  suddenly  find  that  tba 
only  way  this  can  be  accomplished  Is 
through  a  national  action  that  curbs  the 
obvious  abuses  of  this  sacred  principle  of 
tax  Immunity  within  our  American  federal 
system.  We  have  tradltlonaUy  supported  tba 
Idea  that  the  statee  (and  by  delegation  their 
political  subdivisions)  share  In  the  sover- 
eignty of  government.  One  of  the  keys  to 
the  preaervatlon  of  tbat  sovereignty  is  the 
light  of  statee  to  issue  bonds  that  are  Im- 
mune from  taxation — and  henoe  control 

by  the  national  government. 

We  now  find  that  tbe  only  way  wa  can 
preeerve  the  financial  Integrity  of  state  and 
looal  govemmenta  Is  by  supporting  national 
action  tbat  preaarraa  our  Inunonlty  for 
genuine  governmental  purpoaea  and  sur- 
renders that  Immunity  for  those  rases  whaia 
our  dtlee  and  counties  are  forced  by  eoo- 
nomlo  pressures  to  allow  this  immunity  to 
be  used  by  private  Individuals  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  making  private  profits  at  public  ex- 
panae.  We  beUeve  that  both  tba  Treasury  of 
tha  United  Stetea  and  tha  Sanaita  of  tba 
United  statee  have  acted  wlasly.  It  Is  our 
fervent  hope  that  the  House  conferesa  will 
agree  and  come  up  with  an  endorsement  of 
a  positive  and  Immediate  program  to  elimi- 
nate this  scandalous  abuse. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  the 
telegrams  and  the  e<litorial  buttress  a 
cogent  argument  that  I  believe  militates 
against  the  Curtis  amendment.  The  Sen- 
ate should  sustain  its  position  of  3 
months  ago  by  retaining  the  |1  million 
exemption  and  not  increasing  It  to  $5 
million. 

Mr.  CXJRTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
make  no  mistake  about  it.  This  is  a  plan 
that  has  worked  for  30  years  to  create 
Jobs  without  expense  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  There  is  no  resulting  loss  of 
revenue. 

Seventy-seven  percent  of  all  corpo- 
rate bonds  are  bonds  in  tax-exempt  en- 
tities anyway.  If  we  lower  the  interest 
rate,  those  paying  a  tax  on  Interest 
would  have  more  income  with  which  to 
pay  taxes. 

With  reference  to  the  telegrams  that 
were  read  here,  there  are  93  counties  in 
my  State.  And  all  93  counties  are  for  the 
Curtis  amendment  Those  counties  are 


not  req>onclble  for  what  some  executive 
secretary  writes  in  a  telegram  and  sends 
to  Congren  without  meeting  with  any- 
body else.  Sueh  aecretarles  should  not  be 
empowered  to  do  tbia. 

As  for  the  Inveitment  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, that  aaaodatlon  haa  been  di- 
vided all  the  time,  lliroughout  the  en- 
tire controveny  there  haa  been  a  dis- 
senting group.  They  know  that  this  is  for 
the  good  of  the  country. 

Make  no  bones  about  it.  this  is  a  pro- 
posal to  let  nural  America  help  itself.  It 
la  not  tbeoretloaL  It  haa  worked  for  30 
years.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mlaslaslppl  knows  what  haa  been  aoeom- 
pllshed  and  how  this  prosram  has  given 
Jobs  to  people  and  held  people  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  rural  areas.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  also 
knows  about  it. 

I  only  wish  that  the  opposition  knew 
about  it. 

Mi.  Biemlller  sent  in  a  telegram.  The 
working  people  of  the  State  of  Nebraska 
are  not  opposed  to  the  Curtis  amend- 
ment. Perhaps  some  of  the  leaders  who 
fear  that  they  will  not  collect  quite  as 
much  in  dues  if  there  are  some  factories 
In  little  towns  with  a  population  of  1,000 
or  2,000  people  are  opposed  to  it.  I  do 
not  know  the  reason.  However,  I  do  know 
that  the  argument  they  advance  is  not 
sound.  I  know  that  it  is  not  correct  to 
say  this  is  for  the  benefit  of  great  corpo- 
rations. 

All  of  that  abuse  has  been  taken 
away.  Prior  to  the  Ribicoff  amendment 
of  a  few  months  ago,  it  related  to  bond 
Issues  of  over  $100  million.  Congress  de- 
cided to  retain  this  privilege  for  small 
business.  However,  It  happens  that  we 
came  up  with  a  figure  that  Is  imreallstic. 
I  am  certainly  not  critical  of  anyone  be- 
cause that  was  during  the  course  of  a 
c<uiference  committee  that  had  tremen- 
dous burdens  in  reference  to  the  tax  in- 
crease and  the  spending  cutback. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CX7RTIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  convinced  that  we  will  not  solve 
the  central  municipal  problems  by  pro- 
viding what  are  sunx)6ed  to  be  new  fa- 
cilities, thus  inducing  an  increase  in  mi- 
gration to  the  metropolitan  areas. 

We  must  keep  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion from  coming  into  the  larger  cities 
In  great  numbers. 

How  would  this  amendment  stop  the 
Inflow  of  people  to  the  big  cities?  If  we 
allow  the  local,  rural  communities  to  is- 
sue tax-exempt  bonds,  will  that  not  also 
allow  the  metropolitan  communities  to 
issue  them? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  can  best 
answer  the  question  by  pointing  to  a 
community  in  Nebraska  that  raises  some 
of  the  finest  cattle  in  the  world.  They 
built  a  packing  plant  and  created  Jobs 
for  60  people.  I  imagine  that  those  60 
people  would  have  moved  away  if  the 
plant  had  not  been  built. 

Otherwise  we  would  have  to  appropri- 
ate more  money  for  the  0£Sce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  or  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  or  we  would  have 
to  loan  more  money  to  the  Economic 
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Development  Administration.  This  woiUd 
be  more  tax  money,  tax  money  that  we 

^""^^^'mind  that  when  these  local 
units  of  government  vote  for  these  bonda. 
TSl  local  community  that  has  1«» 
overhead.  They  can  make  a  doUar  go 
mS  farther  than  we  can  by  using  aU 
of  our  programs. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  Is  it 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  ^the  issuance 
of  $5  mllUon  worth  of  bonds  to  help  a 
?iAl  community  produce  tremendoudy 
more  good  than  the  Issuance  of  $5  njU- 
^  worth  of  bonds,  let  us  say,  in  the 
ciS  of  New  York  or  Los  Angeles  or  one 
of  the  other  large  communities? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  might.  But  it  couW 
be  done  In  either  place.  They  can  use  tWs 
route  to  produce  jobs  in  the  worst  ghetto 
to  toe  world,  but  this  will  swp  buildtag 
Siettos— or  hn;>.  It  wlU  not  be  the  total 
answer,  but  it  will  help. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  It  will  help  Prevrait  ex- 
pansion of  the  ghettos.  b««ai««,i'.^i 
keep  people  from  moving  into  the  big 

cities. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr     BROOKE.    Mr.    President,    the 
amendment  offered  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Nebraska  Is  another  attempt  to  deal 
irtth  the  troublesome  subject  of  Industrial 
SSelopment  bonds.  As  I  stated  earUer 
this  year  when  the  Senate  debated  the 
SSterit  is  my  own  Judgment  that  these 
bonds  had  been  abused  and  that  their 
tax-exempt  status  should  not  be   ex- 
tended I  reached  this  conclusion  largely 
because  of  my  concern  for  the  adverse 
impact  of  such  bonds  on  municipal  fi- 
nancing m  general,  and  particularly  their 
pressure  on  Interest  rates. 

Very  large  issues  of  Industrial  devel- 
opment bonds  had  become  rather  com- 
mon and  the  trend  was  clearly  adverse^ 
Furthermore,  over  the  years  such  bonds 
have  been  the  device  for  unhealthy  pirat- 
ing of  industry  from  one  area  to  another. 
Until  very  recently  my  own  State  had 
never  offered  such  bonds.  But  In  reoHOt 
months,  under  pressure  from  competition 
in  other  States.  Massachusetts  has  begun 
to  act  in  this  field.  Naturally,  having  Ini- 
tiated a  number  of  projects  involving 
such  bonds,  my  State  has  been  reluctant 
to  see  them  terminated  just  when  it  is 
beginning  to  benefit  from  them.  Our  sit- 
uation was  similar  to  that  in  other  States 
and  I  argued  In  our  previous  debate  that 
authority  for  such  bonds  should  be  ex- 
tended for  a  reasonable  Period  to  s^ow 
pending  projects  to  be  completed.  This, 
of  course.  Is  what  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  and  other  Membersof 
the  Senate  agreed  to  do  when  this  bo^ 
first  acted  on  the  Issue  last  spring.  How- 
ever, the  compromise  reached  in  the  con- 
ference committee  took  a  different  form, 
as  is  weU  known.  Instead  of  permitong 
all  such  bonds  to  retain  tax  exemption 
until  January  1. 1969,  and  then  tennhiat- 
:ng  the  exemption  for  all  bonds  of  this 
c^,  as  I  had  proposed  tiie  bUl  fliu^ 

enacted  into  law  set  a  c«»4?8  °f„*,\,°S" 
Uon  but  continued  the  authorittr  indef- 
initely. This  seemed  to  me  less  desirable 
than  the  Senate  version,  but  I  accepted 
it  as  a  reasonable  compromise. 

I  have  thought  long  and  hard  about 
the  proposal  to  raise  the  celling  to  $5 


million.  There  Is  much  support  for  tne 
measure  among  men  whom  I  ^atiy  re- 
spect, both  here  in  the  Senate  ^d  m 
jEsskchusetts.  Nevertiieless,  I  have  de- 
cided that  the  better  i>an;  or  wisdom  uea 
^Srtttiramendment.  To  retain  the 
orillng  at  the  present  level,  I  am  in- 
JS  %  the  committee  on  Finance 
would  be  to  continue  the  volume  of  such 
SSda  at  60  to  70  percent  of  the  previous 
level  And  that  estunate  does  not  take 
account  of  the  probable  tf^dency  to  ex- 
ploit the  ceUlng  by  such  Practices  as 

multiple  or  incremental  *>ond  issuM  de- 
signed to  circumvent  the  limitotlon. 

I  do  not  have  to  say  how  strongly  I 
support  the  goals  of  Job  creation  and 
IwSomlc  expansion  They  are  essentjaJ 
to  our  country's  welfare    But  I  believe 
we  should  employ  other  ktods  of  govern- 
mental incentives  and  subsidies  than  de- 
^Spment    bonds    of    this    character 
Moreover.  I  beUeve  that,  when  every 
Stite  employs  such  bonding  techniques 
noTstate  really  benefits  from  them    In 
suchdrcumstances.  most  plant  K^tion 
and  expansion  decisions  are  ahnost  cer- 
Snly  made  on  the  same  grounds  they 
Sould  be  in  the  absence  of  ar«r  such 
Jonds,  that  is.  on  the  basis  of  strict 
economic  calculations  regarding  mate- 
SSs  labor  force,  and  market  «Jva^tage8. 
S,  such  bonds  offer  the  Ulusion  but 
not  the  substance  of  a  true  economic  in- 
cStlve    Theh:  main  result,  it  seems  to 
S^  is  to  drive  up  ttie  costs  to  taxpayers 
S  te^e  more  difficult  the  resort  to 
pubUc  bonds  for  clearly  pubUc  purposes. 
I  certainly  respect  the  different  con^ 
elusions  which   my   ««>d   friend   from 
Nebraska  has  reached  on  this  matter  i 
toowthat  he  has  given  careful  thought 
to  tiie  mntter  and  tiiat  many  of  our  col- 
SaSes    share   his    Judgment.    Perhaps 
Smugh  hearings  and  * "Jther  li^onm- 
tion  would  persuade  me  that  hte  is  the 
most  sensible  course.  But  on  the  basis 
of  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  I 
do  not  believe  we  should  encourage  the 
wider    use    of    industrial    development 
bonds.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  disapprove 

the  amendment.  „—,,„     /«»,. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TYDiNGs  in  tbe  chair)  Does  th^  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time  ? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
on  tills  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  tiie  clerk  will  call  tiie 

roll.  ,,  iv. 

The  bUl  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 

roll.  .      v.. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (when  his 
name'  was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  witii  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
BENwrrrl.  If  he  were  present,  he  woiUd 
voT^a."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore  witiahold 

my  vote.  ^         ,    .^^ 

The  bill  clerk  resumed  and  concluded 
the  call  of  the  rolL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  Uie  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  CAimoirl.  the  Senator  from  Norto 
Carolina  [Mr.  JoaDAK],  the  Sffliator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  TautaDoa].  and  the  Sen- 


ator from  Texaa  [Mr.  YaaBoaoooHl  are 
absent  on  official  buslnesa. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  BasTLirr],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bibij;].  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  fMr.  CHuacH].  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  PoiaaiGHT],  the  the  eea- 
ator  from  Michigan   [Mr.  Hart  1.  the 
Soiator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS].  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr  KewnidyI  ,  the  Senator  from  Warfi- 
ington    [Mr.   MaghusohI,  the   Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCAttHTl.  the 
Soiator  fr<«n  Minnesota  [Mr.  MowbaliI, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  tMr.  Mon- 
RONBT],  the  Senator  from  M«dne   [Mr. 
MusKn],  the  Senator  from  Wlscon^ 
[Mr.  NiLSON],  the  Senator  from  Horida 
[Mr.  SmathersI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana    [Mr.    BayhI    are    necessarily 

absent.  ^      ,    _  i-wi,i« 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  OUa- 
homa  [Mr.  MowkokbyI  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mao- 
mrsoNl.  If  present  and  vottog,  the  Sai- 
ator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote  yea, 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  would 
vote  *'rifly  ** 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  NELSON],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  CanmonI  would  each  vote 

**nay  ** 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aikxn].  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BehwxttI,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  DoimncK], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  JavitsI. 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHELl.  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  MORTON]  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine    [Mrs.    Smith]    are    necessarily 

absent.  „  ,»«- 

The     Senator     from     Texas      [Mr. 

Tower]  Is  absent  because  of  death  In  his 

iamily.  ..     -      * 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  tiie  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mrs.  Skuh]  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "yea."  ,         «  ,_ 

On  this  vote,  tiie  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoJCiNiCK]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kttchxl). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  tiie  ^- 
ator  from  California  would  vote  nay. 
The  position  of  tiie  Senator  from  Utah 
has  been  previously  announwd. 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  n, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 


AUott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bxirdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cerleon 

Cooper 

CurtU 

Dlrksen 

Eastland 

EUlender 

Hansen 

HaiTls 


Bogge 

Brewiter 

Brooke 

Byid,Va. 

Oaae 

OUrk 

Ootton 
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YEAS— 87 

Hartke 

Hlckenlooper 

HUl 

Hniaka 

Jackaon 

Leuache 

Long,  Mo. 

Ijong.La. 

MansOeld 

McClellan 

McOorem 

Miller 

Montora 

NATS— 34 

Dodd 

Errln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Uore 

GhrllBn 

Oruenlna 


Morse 
Moas 

Mundt 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Tbunnond 

Toung.  N.  Dak. 


Hatfield 

Hayden 

Holland 

Inouye 

Jordan.  Idaho 

McOee 

Mclntyre 
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So  Mr.  Cttrtis'  {jmendment  (No.  942) 
was  agreed  to. 


"Sec.  — .  (a)   Sec 
negotiation  Act   of 


President.  I  move  to 
by  which  the  amend- 

move  to  lay  that  mo- 
ay  on  the  table  was 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr 
reconsider  the  vote 
ment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  STENN18. 1 
tlon  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to 
agreed-to. 

-Mr..I9IRKSEN.  ^dr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  ^endment  and  ask 

that  It  be  stated.  

The  PRBSIDINd  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mow- 
TOYA  in  the  chair  H  The  amendment  will 

The  legislative  ilerk  read  as  follows: 

At  tlie  end  of  tbe  pUl.  inaert  tba  following 
new  section : 


"Boaoi  w  OF  paooF 


ion  105(a)  of  the  Re- 

^^Bw..-^ —    1961.  a«   amended    (60 

U.S.O.  App.,  sec.   12 16(a)).  U  amended  by 
"     '     ";  ;wo  sentencea  thereof. 


striking  out  the  last  p 

"(b)  Such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  108A  th  >  foUowlng  new  section: 
"  'Sec.  108B.  BmosM  (  r  Pioor 

"'(a)  OamaAi.  Bii*. — In  any  proceeding 
before  the  Tax  Covu  t  of  the  United  States 
involving  a  redetem  Ination  of  an  order  of 
the  Board  based  in  whole  or  In  part  upon 
allegations  that  prof  ts  were  excessive  as  de- 
termined by  the  faci  ors  set  forth  in  section 
108(e),  the  burden  of  proof  with  respect 
to  such  aUegatlons  ihall.  if  the  contractor 
or  subcontractor  ha  \  submitted  the  state- 
ment described  In  av  bsectlon  (b).  be  on  the 
Board  with  respect  t  >  the  grounds  set  forth 
In  such  statement  li  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  such  a  ibaectlon. 

"  '(b)     STATEMaMT     »r  CJONTBACTOa   OB   SUB- 

coNTaACToa.— At  leasi  80  days  prior  to  laaulng 
and  entering  an  crdm  determlninf  the 
amount  of  exceaalve  proflta.  the  Board  sbaU 
send  by  certified  mi  U  or  registered  maU  a 
statement  informing  the  contractor  arsub- 
contractor  of  the  ai  aount  of  the  propoaed 
grounds  (together  trlth  facta  auffldant  to 
show  the  basis  then  of)  on  which  tha  con- 
tractor or  subcontri  Btor  rellea  to  eatabllah 
that  his  proflta  are  not  ezoeaalTe  aa  deter- 
mined by  the  facto -a  deecrlbed  to  section 
103(e).  Such  statemmt  of  the  Board  shaU 
not  be  used  In  the  I  ax  Court  of  tha  United 
Statee  as  proof  of  t  le  facta  or  concmatons 

stated  thereto.'  ^ 

"(0)  The  amendm  mt  mad*  by  suuaastton 

(a)  shall  apply  to  i  ny  order  of  the  Board 
with  respect  to  whl<  h  the  Board  Is  required 
to  furnish  the  state:  aent  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion loea  of  such  A  It.  as  added  by  this  aec- 
tlon.  The  fiT"""*"**  it  made  by  aubaectlon 

(b)  shall  apply  to  any  prooeedlnc  In  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  Ul  ited  States  wh«e  a  pe- 
tition for  redetermination  of  an  order  of 
the  Board  haa  not  1  leen  filed  with  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  Unlti  1  Statea  on  or  before 
June  30, 19«8.  Where  ui  order  has  been  Issued 
by  the  Board  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section  and  where  section  108B  of 
such  Act,  aa  added  b; '  thU  aeoUon.  Is  (or  wlU 


be)  aKtUcable  to  a  proceeding  in  tha  Tax 
Court  for  redetermination  of  such  oidw.  or 
where  an  order  Is  Issued  by  tbe  Board  on  or 
wlthto  00  daya  after  tbe  cUte  of  enactment 
of  thU  aeotlon,  the  Board  ahall,  wlthto  30 
daya  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion or  Issuance  of  such  ofdar.  whlcbsfw  is 
later,  furnish  the  contractor  or  suboontractar 
with  the  statement  lef erred  to  to  aubaeetton 
(b)  of  section  108B  of  sucb  Act,  aa  added  by 
this  section,  and  tbe  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor may,  within  30  days  from  tbe  date 
of  mailing  of  such  statement,  submit  the 
sUtement  referred  to  to  subsection  (b)  of 
section  108B  of  such  Act,  as  added  by  this 
section." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  The  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill,  I  believe. 
Is  quite  familiar  with  the  amendment.  I 
could'  go  Into  all  the  terminology  and 
legalisms  that  are  involved;  namely,  the 
procedures  before  the  Tax  Court.  I 
scarcely  deem  that  necessary  because  the 
essence  of  the  amendment  is  to  put  the 
burden  of  proof  upon  the  Qovemment 
instead  of  on  the  contractor  when  they 
have  gone  through  the  customary  Taic 
Court  procedure,  so  that  the  contractor 
will  be  advised  as  to  the  basis  on  which 
the  Qovemment  undertakes  to  impose  its 
tax  for  excessive  profits. 

The  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  provides  for  Tax  Court  rede- 
termination of  unilateral  orders  issued 
by  the  Renegotiation  Board.  Specifically, 
section  108  of  the  act  provides  that  a  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Tax  i^urt  to  finally 
determine  the  amount,  if  any.  of  exces- 
sive profits  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  pro- 
ceeding to  review  the  determination  of 
the  Board,  but  shall  be  treated  as  a  pro- 
ceeding de  novo.  In  such  a  Tax  Court 
proceeding,  the  contractor  is  the  peti- 
tioner. Since,  under  the  rules  of  the  Tax 
C^>urt,  the  petitioner  has  the  burden  of 
proof,  contractors  have  characteristically 
been  forced  to  disprove  any  possibility  of 
excessive  profits  by  proving  a  universal 
concept;  namely,  that  all  prcrflts  are  rea- 
sonable. This  has  resulted  in  lengthy  Tax 
Court  trials  where  issue  is  often  not 
Joined  until  the  Qovemment.  in  its  role 
as  resfmndent,  selects  those  arguments 
of  the  contractor  which  it  chooses  to  re- 
but. Not  only  has  this  cluttered  the  Tax 
Court's  docket,  but  I  believe  it  has  placed 
an  unreasonable  burden  on  the  con- 
tractor. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  contends 
that  because  existing  Tax  Court  pro- 
cedure requires  the  contractor  to  come 
forward  first. with  his  proof,  he  has  no 
way  of  kiH>wing  which  of  tbe  statutory 
factors  such  as  efficiency,  economy,  and/ 
or  contribution  to  defense  effort  enum- 
erated in  section  103(e)  <rf  the  act  will  be 
relied  on  by  the  Qovemment  to  prove 
the  contractor's  profits  excessive.  As  a 
result,  he  has  the  inequitable  burden  of 
attempting  to  prove  the  reasonableness 
of  his  profits  without  being  aware  of  the 
Qovemment's  case  against  him. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  New  York  seeks 
to  remedy  and  expedite  renegotiation 
proceedings  brought  before  the  Tax 
Court.  It  is  also  designed  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  Tax  Court  litigation  by  en- 
couraging settlement  of  renegotiation 
proceedings  at  the  Board  level. 


The  amendment  would  require  the 
Board,  while  the  matter  is  still  pending 
before  it,  to  furnish  a  statement  to  the 
contractor  setting  forth  the  grounds  on 
which  the  Board's  proposed  order  deter- 
mining excessive  profits  is  baaed.  This 
statement  would  be  furnished  to  the  con- 
tractor at  least  60  days  before  a  final 
imllateral  order  is  Issued  by  the  Board. 

Under  the  amendment,  within  30  days 
after  the  Board's  statement  is  mailed,  the 
contractor  can  submit  a  statement  of  the 
grounds  on  which  he  relies  to  establish 
that  his  profits  are  not  excessive. 

While  imder  section  105  of  the  act, 
the  Board  is  required  to  "endeavor  to 
make  an  agreement  with  the  contractor " 
for  the  elimination  of  excessive  profits, 
no  mechanism  to  carry  out  this  statutory 
mandate  presently  exists.  This  amend- 
ment will  provide  such  a  mechanism  to 
promote  agreement  which  is  clearly  the 
imderlying  purpose  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951  as  amended.  Under  the 
amendment,  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  an 
order  by  the  Board,  each  party  would 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  set  forth  its 

position.  Time  is  then  provided  for  the 
parties  to  consider  the  other's  position 
and  to  reach  agreement.  This  procedure 
will  encourage  the  contractor  to  present 
his  beet  arguments  to  the  Board  and 
thereby  Increase  the  likelihood  of  settle- 
ment. 

If,  after  this  exchange  of  statements, 
agreement  is  not  reached  and  the  Board 
Issues  a  unilateral  order,  the  contractor 
may  petition  the  Tax  Court.  The  amend- 
ment provides  that  in  the  Tax  Court 
proceeding  the  contractor  may  utilize 
the  statement  he  has  submitted  to  the 
Board  to  seek  a  shifting  of  the  burden 
of  coming  forward  with  respect  to  the 
statutory  factors  enumerated  in  section 
103(e)  of  the  act. 

It  is  contemplated  that,  prior  to  the 
actual  trial  of  the  case,  the  court  would 
consider  whether  the  contractor's  state- 
ment is  sufSclent  to  shift  the  burden  of 
proof  to  the  Qovemment  separately  with 
respect  to  each  of  these  statutory  factors. 
The  ultimate  burden  of  proving  that 
profits  are  not  excessive  would,  however, 
still  remain  on  the  contractor.  The  proce- 
dure contained  In  my  amendment  Is 
similar  to  that  provided  by  section  534 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with  re- 
spect to  the  accumulated  earnings  tax, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Tax  Court 
will  be  able  to  apply  precedents  estab- 
lished under  that  section  to  the  present 
amendment. 

While  present  procedure  forces  the 
contractor  to  come  forward  and  submit 
evidence  on  all  t^e  statutory  factors, 
wheUier  or  not  ultimately  controverted 
by  the  Government,  the  proposed  proce- 
dure would  require  the  contractor  to 
come  forward  only  as  to  those  factors  on 
which  he  has  been  assigned  the  burden 
of  coming  forward  by  the  court.  Al- 
though this  may  well  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  Issues  before  the  court,  the  Gov- 
ernment may  still  Introduce  evidence  on 
any  of  the  remaining  statutory  factors 
so  long  as  the  Oovermnent  assumes  tbe 
burden  of  coining  forward. 

In  sunmiary,  this  amendment  seeks  to 
further  tJie  purpose  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  by  encouraging  agreement  between 
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tbe  Board  and  the  contractor  and,  if  that 
f^  by  shortening  what  have  histori- 
Suy  been  very  lengthy  Tax  Court  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr  President,  let  me  emphasise  to  the 
Soiate  that  it  places  the  burden  of  proof 
upon  the  Government. 

It  runs  m  my  mind  Uiat  we  amended 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act.  In  that 
act  we  did  place  the  burden  of  proof 
upon  the  Government.  Unless  there  is 
s^e  dissimilarity  in  the  procedure  to 
that  case,  certainly  we  should  not  inake 
fish  out  of  one  and  fowl  out  of  the  other. 
If  that  is  the  case,  then  here  agato.  in 
renegotUtton.  the  Government  should 
undertake  the  biuden  of  proof. 

Mr.  liONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  regret  that  I  must  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. An  amendment  of  this  sort  was 
considered  by  the  committee  and  was  not 
agreed  to.  We  would  quite  agree  that 
legislation  in  this  area  may  well  be  Justt- 

»ir.  President,  although  I  share  the 
conoeni  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
in  assuring  that  proper  procedures  are 
present  In  renegotiation  cases,  there  are 
a  number  of  reaaons  why  I  believe  this 
amendment  should  not  be  adopted,  at 
least  at  this  time. 

This  problem  regarding  the  proce- 
dural aspects  of  renegotiation  vms  raised 
and  considered  In  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  The  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion was  asked  to  study  the  matter.  Pre- 
Kumably  when  that  study  is  concluded 
the  problem  will  be  considered  by  the 
House  and  after  the  House  has  taken 
any  action  it  sees  fit,  their  bill,  if  any, 
would  be  referred  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. We  presumably  would  then  hold 
hearings  at  which  there  would  be  a  fuU 
airing  of  different  points  of  view  befwe 
bringing  our  answer  to  the  problem  to 
the  Senate  floor.  This  would  be  the  or- 
derly way  to  handle  the  matter  and  the 
way  I  would  like  to  proceed. 

Certainly  I  would  not  want  to  act  now 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  PM;ticular 
solution  embodied  in  the  V'roooaaa. 
amendment  is  vigorously  opposed  by  two 
affected  agencies,  the  R«a!«otia*»«» 
Board  and  the  Justice  Departm«»t,  for 
a  number  of  reasons: 

First,  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  pro- 
cedure for  accumulated  earnings  tax 
cases  is  not  considered  a  precedent  for 
this  amendment.  The  tax  situation  in- 
volves the  Government  questioning  tne 
propriety  of  certain  business  manage- 
ment decisions.  Renegotiation,  on  the 
other  hand.  Involves  the  repricing  of 
Government  contracts  which  a  contrac- 
tor ha*  voluntarily  soUcited.  Moreover, 
a  contractor  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
Board's  determination  Is  allowed  a  de 
novo  renegotiation  proceeding  in  the  Tax 
Court. 

Secwid,     the     Justice      Department 

stated: 


It  seems  certato  that  a  change  In  the  bur- 
den of  proof  would  substantlaUy  Increase 
the  number  of  renegotiation  cases  filed  in 
the  Tax  Court  creating  accompanying  worn- 
load  burdens  and  budgetary  problems  for 
both  the  Tax  Court  and  the  Department  of 
JusUce.  Corresponding  benefits  to  the  con- 
tractor, the  Board  or  the  Tax  Court  are  not 
readily  apparent. 


Third,  the  record  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board  does  not  suggest  that  the  problem 
is  serious.  Only  4  percent  of  all  determi- 
nations made  by  the  Board  since  its  In- 
ception have  resulted  in  Tax  Court  Uti- 
gation.  Moreover,  the  Tax  Court  gen- 
erally has  sustained  the  Board's  determi- 
nations. ,    ^        i  1.1.    i  *v,« 

I  also  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Finance  Committee  considered  but  de- 
cided not  to  adopt  an  amendment  re- 
garding Tax  Court  procedures  in  rene- 
gotiation cases  although  that  amend- 
ment differed  from  the  one  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment  by  the  concerned 
agencies,  the  inadequate  consideration 
of  the  matter  to  date,  and  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  extent  or  seriousness 
of  the  problem,  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
is  the  appropriate  time  or  method  of  pro- 
ceedtog.  The  Jotot  Committee  staff  on 
completion  of  Its  study  will  report  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  where  the 
matter  may  be  considered  and  then 
brought  before  the  Fhiance  Conunlttee 
for  consideration  hi  the  normal  couree. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  accept  the 
proposed  amendment.  ^    ^^  ^  «.,.. 

The  point  can  also  be  made  that  the 
Tax  <3ourt  must  handle  about  11.000 
cases.  The  average  Judge  Is  able  to  proc- 
ess about  50  or  60  cases  per  month.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  of  the  renegotiation 
(Mses  tied  up  a  Judge  for  2  or  3  years,  i 
am  referring  to  the  Boetag  case.  It  re- 
quired the  attention  of  a  judge  over  a 
period  of  34  days  Just  to  hear  the  evi- 
dence presented  and  to  make  the  record 
in  this  case.  ^^    ^  ,  .     ^ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
only  one  observation  to  make  further  on 
the  matter.  It  can  be  simply  equated 
about  like  this:  The  Government  comes 
in  and  says  to  me,  "You  made  an  exces- 
sive pptrflt,  and  you  owe." 
I  say  to  the  Government,  "You  prove 

it." 

The  Government  says  to  me,  "We  do 
not  liave  to  prove  it.  You  prove  that  you 
did  not." 

Now  the  charge  oomes  from  the  Gov- 
ernment  side.   Then,   of   course,   they 
should  undertake  the  burden  of  proof 
regardless  of  how  much  may  be  Involved. 
Tiiat  is  the  whole  matter  simply  stated. 
Certainly  there  should  be  legislation 
in  this  field.  That  is  all  the  amendment 
would  undertake  to  do.  If  we  can  get 
some  kind  of  study  made  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  and 
by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate well  and  good.  But  I  think,  in  view 
of  what  we  have  done  in  other  cases, 
where  other  agencies  were  involved,  we 
certainly  should  do  the  same  thing  for 
contractors  who  must  abide  by  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  Tax  Court,  for  one  thing; 
and  then,  of  course,  not  only  have  to  ac- 
cept the  burden  of  proof  but  also  prove 
that  they  did  not  make  an  excessive 
profit. 

Mr.  WIUilAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident", will  the  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  First,  I  should 
like  to  respond  to  the  statement  of  the 
minority  leader.  The  Renegotiation 
Board  analyzes  and  evaluates  a  case  and 
makes  its  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  are  excessive  profits.  If  the  Rene- 
gotiation Board  has  decided  that  the 


profit  was  excessive  and  a  certain 
amount  should  be  paid  back  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, then  the  contractor,  if  he  dis- 
agrees, may  take  the  case  into  court.  In 
this  case,  the  contractor  disagreeing 
with  the  decision  of  the  Board  has  the 
burden  of  proof,  when  he  goes  to  court, 
to  establish  that  the  Board  was  wrong 
in  making  its  determination.  That  is  the 
same  procedure  which  prevails  when  a 
tax  case  is  taken  to  the  Tax  Court.  If 
the  person  is  not  satisfied,  he  must  carry 
the  burden  of  proof.  The  moving  party 
must  carry  the  burden  of  proof. 

I  am  not  here  to  say  that  we  should 
not  change  existing  procedure.  All  I  am 
saying  Is  that  this  matter  certainly  re- 
quires a  great  deal  more  study  than  we 
are  in  a  position  to  give  it  on  the  Senate 
floor  today.  We  have  our  experts  study- 
ing the  matter,  to  formulate  for  us  what 
they  consider  to  be  an  appropriate  an- 
swer to  the  problem. 

I  agree  that  there  may  be  some  basis 
for  changing  renegotiation  procedures 
but  it  should  be  done  only  after  we  have 
the  experts  work  on  It.  rather  than  have 
someone  come  out  wiUi  his  idea  of  a  solu- 
tion, which  one  Senator  would  think 
proper,  but  which  would  be  vigorously 
opposed  by  those  who  thought  It  was  not 
appropriate. 

I  am  happy  now  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware  (Mr. 
Tyoincs  in  the  chair) .  I  Join  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  to  tils  remarks.  I  concede 
that  there  may  be  room  for  improvement 
to  this  area.  I  know  that  the  committee 
has  been  studying  the  problem  and  so 
has  tlie  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It 
may  be  that  we  will  want  to  come  W 
with  an  answer  later.  But  It  Is  not  a  prob- 
lem that  we  can  solve  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today.  ^    __. 

I  therefore  hope  that  the  amendment 
would  not  be  pressed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  for  his  com- 
ments. I  tried  myself  to  give  business  a 
better  break  than  they  are  getting  to  the 
bill  but  the  committee  voted  me  down. 
I  wanted  to  give  the  shipping  todustry 
better  consideration  than  they  had  re- 
ceived I  thought  I  had  a  good  case  but 
the  committee  had  good  arguments  to 
opposition  to  me  and  the  committee  de- 
cided against  me.  I  would  hope  that  Sen- 
ators would  be  satisfied  that  this  matter 
wiU  be  studied  further,  because  I  believe 
that  we  are  going  to  come  up  with  a 
better  considered  answer  that  way. 
I  therefore  hope  that  the  amendment 

will  be  rejected.  ,,_...* 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  for  the  amendm^t 
that  has  been  totroduced  by  my  able 
coUeague.  While  I  beUeve  to  and  support 
the  renegotiation  process,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  contractor  who  is  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Renegotiation  Board 
is  given  an  adequate  opportunity  to  state 
his  case  to  defense  of  the  fairness  of  the 
profits  he  has  earned  on  Government 
bustoess.  Proceedings  before  the  Board 
are  not  adversary  to  nature,  and  it  is  not 
customary  for  the  contractor  to  be  made 
aware  of  any  of  the  information  upon 
which  the  Board  bases  its  decision,  other 
than  that  which  he  himself  has  suppUed. 
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If  the  detormini  tlon  of  the  Board  Is 
advene  to  hla  lnt«  rest,  he  has  leoourse 
to  the  Tax  Court.  1  he  review  prooeedlnff . 
however.  Is  treated  by  the  Tax  Court  as 
a  proceeding  de  no  ro  with  the  biirden  of 
proof  resting  on  tt  e  contractor  and  tra- 
ditionally contract  srs  have  been  forced 
imder  these  clrcun  stances,  to  prove  that 
all  profits  were  reasonable.  This,  of 
course,  has  resulted  In  lengthy  court 
trials. 

While  It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  to  altsr  the  procedures  be- 
fore the  Board.  It  will  enhance  the  pos- 
sibility of  settlem«  nt  at  the  Board  level 
pursuant  to  the  1  atent  of  section  105, 
and,  should  this  l&U,  expedite  the  pro- 
ceedings before  th »  Tax  Court. 

This  will  be  aa  ompllshed  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  the  a  gaendment  which  re- 
quires the  Board  t  >  furnish  the  contrac- 
tor with  a  copy  of  ts  proposed  order  and 
the  facts  upon  wl  ich  it  is  to  be  baaed 
60  days  before  11  is  issued,  at  which 
time  the  contract  tr  Is  granted  30  days 
In  which  to  reply 

-  As  a-result,  thi !  Board  will  be  In  a 
better*  position  to  Jiidge  the  merits  of 
the  case  and  for  tl  e  parties  to  enter  into 
an  agreement,  as  1 1  contemplated  by  the 
Renegotiation  Ad  Furthermore.  It  will 
force  both  partlei  to  focus  on  the  Is- 
sues in  controven  y. 

On  the  other  hi  nd.  if  this  is  not  suc- 
cessful and  the  Bo  krd  issues  a  unilateral 
order,  the  oontra<  tor,  if  he  deddes  to 
seek  redress  In  the  Tax  Court.  Is  permit- 
ted by  subsection  i  a)  of  the  amendment 
to  submit  the  sta  ement  which  he  has 
ab-eady  furnished  to  the  Board  to  the 
Tax  Court. 

This  will  serve  o  delineate  the  areas 
of  controversy  ani  thereby  narrow  the 
scope  of  the  Tax  [>>urt  proceedings.  It 
may  also  sufllce  to  enable  the  Tkui  Court 
Judge  to  shift  the  1  mrden  of  coming  for- 
ward with  regard  o  some  of  the  factors 
enumerated  In  seci  Ion  103(e)  In  the  Tftx 
Court  to  the  Boar*  I.  and  thereby  relieve 
the  contractcM*  of  Us  present  obligation 
to  come  forward  oi  i  all  statutory  factors. 

Nevertheless,  tbs  ultimate  burden  of 
proof  with  regard  to  the  reasonableness 
of  profits  will  stU  1  remain  on  the  con- 
tractor imder  this  proposed  amendment. 
The  amendment  ydUl  Bii^ly  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  contn  ctor  to  cause  the  Oov- 
emment  to  assimi  i  the  burden  of  going 
forward  with  resp  set  to  those  statutory 
factors  as  to  whk  i  the  Tax  Court  con- 
siders his  stateme  at  suffldent 

To  that  extent,  it  will  be  up  to  the 
Oovemment  to  aisume  the  initial  bur- 
den of  putting  likto  evidence  facts  to 
demonstrate  that  the  contractor  has 
fallen  short  under  those  tncton,  and  the 
contractor  will  he  ve  the  opportunity  to 
rebut  these  facts.  However,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  bun  len  is  not  shifted,  the 
contractor  will,  is  Is  the  case  today, 
have  to  assume  tt  e  initial  burden  of  go- 
ing forward. 

I  support  this  f  mendment.  Bffr.  Presi- 
dent, because  I  b  dleve  that  the  proce- 
dure It  outlines  w  U  give  to  the  contrac- 
tor a  fairer  opptrtunity  to  prove  the 
reasonableness  of  tils  profits,  and  it  will 
permit  more  exiBdltlous  handling  of 
controversies  before  both  the  Board  and 
the  court. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  Ume. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  jrlelded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  amendments  to  Hit. 
17324  and  ask  that  they  be  sUted. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  pag«  2,  between  lines  19  and  20,  Inaert 
tbeioUowing: 

"itnaxTTic  AifouNTs  snancT  to 

SKNBOOTIATIOIt 

"Sac.  104.  Section  105(f)(1)  of  tbe  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  IMl,  ••  amended  (SO 
UJ3.C.  App..  iai5(f)(l)),  is  amended  by 
loaertlng  after  'June  30.  10SS'  each  place  It 
appears  therein  ',  or  $500,000,  In  the  case  of 
a  flaeal  year  ending  after  June  80,  lOee*." 

On  page  a,  Une  33,  strtke  out  "Sao.  10«" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sac.  lOS". 

On  page  8,  beginning  with  line  3,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  6,  and  Inaert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following : 

"See.  106.  The  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tlona  103  and  104  shall  take  effect  as  of 
June  SO,  1948.  The  amendment*  made  by 
■eetlans  108  and  106  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  amounts  received  or  aecrued  In  fiscal 
years  of  contractors  and  aubcontraetors  end- 
ing after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thla  Aet." 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McOovxxR],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxkikx],  and  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
OausHnral  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  amendments. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need,  but 
I  assure  my  colleagues  that  I  shall  be 
brief  and  to  the  point. 

Mr.  President,  today,  only  those  corpo- 
atlons  with  more  than  $1  million  of  in- 
come received  from  defense  contracts  in 
a  given  year  and  subject  to  Renegotiatlan 
Board  review  are  required  to  file  annual 
statements  with  the  Renegotiation 
Board.  My  amendment  would  lower  this 
celling  and  require  firms  that  receive 
more  than  $500,000  in  annual  receipts 
and  accruals  from  defense  contracts  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1970  and  thereafter  to 
file  annual  reports  with  the  Board. 

Defense  contractors  are  entitled  to  a 
reasonable  profit.  While  such  profits  are 
perfectly  legitimate  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  free  enterprise  system,  ex- 
cessive profits,  the  earnings  of  a  return 
far  beyond  the  value  of  what  is  sup- 
plied— ^war  profiteering,  to  put  It 
bluntly— Is  patently  un-American  and 


constitutes  a  betnural  of  our  men  bearing 
arms  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  through- 
out the  world. 

The  UJS.  Supreme  Court,  in  uphcflding 
the  constitQttDnallty  of  the  World  War 
n  Renegotiation  Act,  stated  it  this  way: 

The  conscription  of  manpower  is  a  more 
vital  Interference  with  the  life,  Uberty  and 
property  of  the  IndlTldual  tban  la  the  con- 
scription of  hla  property  or  hla  proAts  .  .  . 
For  his  haaardous  service  ...  a  soldier  u 
paid  whatever  the  government  deems  to  be 
a  fair  and  modeat  compenaatlon.  Compara- 
tively speaking,  the  manufacturer  of  war 
goods  undergoes  no  such  hazard  to  his  per- 
sonal safety  as  does  a  frontline  soldier  and 
yet  the  Renegotiation  Aet  gives  him  far  bet- 
ter assurance  of  a  reasonable  return  for  his 
wartime  services  than  the  Selective  Service 
Act— to  the  men  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  shortly  after  I  returned 
from  Vietnam  last  January,  I  was  ap- 
palled by  the  exposures  in  a  series  of 
articles  by  Sanford  Watzman,  Washing- 
ton investigative  reporter  for  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer,  a  great  nationally 
known  newspaper  published  in  my  State. 
These  articles  carefully  documented  the 
fact  that  the  powers  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board — supposedly  a  Oovemment 
sentry  against  war  profiteering — ^have 
been  withering  away  since  the  Korean 
war,  even  though  we  are  now  spending 
more  taxpayer's  money  on  military  pro- 
curement than  we  were  then. 

The  facts  revealed  in  Mr.  Watanan's 
artldes  were  shocking.  They  showed 
clearly  that  the  Renegotiation  Board, 
which  doublechecks  Defense  Department 
purchases  to  ferret  out  overpayments, 
has  not  been  permitted  to  do  the  Job  for 
which  it  was  created.  In  1953  the  Board 
had  742  employees.  Today  there  are  only 
185.  about  the  lowest  number  since  its 
creation.  The  $2.6  million  budget  of  the 
Board  in  fiscal  year  1968  was  only  hall 
of  what  it  was  during  the  Korean  con- 
flict. Even  at  that,  this  agency  pays  for 
Itself  many  times  over  in  recoveries  of 
excess  profits  from  wartime  profiteers. 

Total,  military  procurement  rose  from 
$28  billion  In  1965  to  $44.6  billion  in  1967. 
or  59  percent.  So  long  as  we  continue  our 
involvement  in  the  ugly  civil  war  in  Viet- 
tuun.  we  can  expect  military  procure- 
ment to  continue  at  a  high  level. 

Tlie  renegotiation  process  allows  an 
after-the-fact  review  of  the  profits  on  re- 
negotiable  contracts  and  subcontracts 
relating  to  the  national  defense  and 
space  efforts.  It  provides  an  additional 
check  on  the  reasonableness  of  the  prices 
the  Government  pays  in  order  to  meet 
our  defense  commitments.  The  fact  is 
that  negotiated  Department  of  Defense 
military  contracts  increased  from  82  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  procurement  in  1965 
to  87  percent  in  1967.  In  addition,  nego- 
tiated NASA  contracts  increased  from 
91  percent  in  1961  to  97  percent  in  1967. 

At  a  Ume  when  excess  profits  are  surg- 
ing upward,  when  we  are  spending  more 
than  $125  million  a  day  on  defense  pro- 
curement, it  is  unconscionable  for  this 
watchdog  agency  to  be  shrinking  In  size 
and  effectiveness.  In  fiscal  year  1967  the 
Renegotiation  Board  made  determina- 
tions of  excessive  profits  In  18  cases  total- 
ing about  $16  million.  In  fiscal  year  1968 
the  Board  made  such  determinatlonfl  in 
46  cases  totaling  more  than  $23  million. 

During  the  Korean  war  all  flmu  with 


annual  reoeiiits  from  defense  contracts 
totaling  $250,000  a  year  or  more  were 
reauired  to  make  annual  reports  to  the 
j^iegotlatlon  BoaM.  After  the  Korean 
^^tfttils  flguie  was  raised  to  $500,000  in 
1953  and  to  the  present  $1  million  levd  in 
1956.  The  so-called  reason  for  doing  so 
was  that  a  lower  figure  would  hamper 
what  some  lobbyists  refer  to  as  "small 
business."  Personally.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  corporation  that  has  transactions 
with  the  Federal  Government  totaling 
$999,999  in  the  course  of  a  single  year  or 
$899,999  or  ev«i  $799,999  can  properly  be 
termed  a  "small"  business. 

Shortly  after  World  War  n  a  oongres- 
siwial  committee— a  special  panel  headed 
by  the  late  Senator  Owen  Brewster  of 
Maine— reported  Its  regret  that  It  had 
caused  the  then  "floor"  for  Renegotia- 
tions to  be  raised  frc»n  $100,000  to  $500.- 
000  on  the  groimd  that  "possible  recov- 
ery—of excess  profits— from  concerns  in 
the  $100,000  to  $500,000  bracket  would 
not  Justify  the  time  and  expense  of  re- 
negotiation." The  Brewster  committee 
reported  on  February  20.  1948: 

The  Committee  now  feels  in  view  of  our 
wartime  experlenoea  that  thla  recommenda- 
tion was  a  mlatake  .  .  .  (the  change)  waa 
damaging  to  war  morale. 


Mr.  Preddent,  lowering  the  floor  for 
Renegotiation  Board  review  of  defense 
contracts  would  nearly  double  the  num- 
ber of  contractors  whose  dealings  with 
the  Government  would  be  examined.  It 
would  allow  the  Board  to  review  an  addl- 
tl(Hial  $2  billion  to  $3  billion  worth  of  de- 
fense contracts  each  year   above  and 
beyond  the  $40  billion  worth  of  defense 
contracts  investigated  in  flaeal  year  1967. 
The  Renegotiation  Board  is  weaker  to- 
day than  it  was  during  the  Korean  war. 
when  it  had  far  wider  powers  to  review 
defense    contracts.   This    is   true   even 
though  we  are  spending  more  money  to- 
day on  war  material  than  we  were  dur- 
ing the  Korean  conflict.  There  has  been 
a  steady  erodon  of  the  Board's  author- 
ity since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war. 

Even  at  that,  the  annual  report  of  the 
Renegotiation  Board  revealed  that  where 
there  have  been  determinations  of  excess 
profits,  the  corporations  involved  have 
agreed  with  these  findings  9  out  of  10 
times,  or  in  89.9  percent  of  the  cases. 
When  the  Board's  deddons  have  been 
appMled  to  the  TJB.  Tax  Cauxt.  the 
Board's  findings  were  upheld  or  increased 
in  78  of  120  cases.  In  the  remaining  42. 
the  judges  uphdd  the  Board  but  de- 
creased the  Board's  findings.  Thirty-two 
additional  cases  are  now  pending  before 
the  Tax  Court. 

Unfortunately,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  repeaters.  One  firm,  the 
Orumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Co..  a 
two-time  loeer.  waa  sli4>ped  with  excess 
profits  findings  twice  during  the  Korean 
war-^nore  than  $2  million  in  fiscal  year 
1951  and  $5.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1953. 
Now  it  is  the  target  of  fresh  proceedings 
before  the  Board.  The  Federal  Govem- 
mmt  has  accused  Grumman  of  pocketing 
$7.5  mUllon  in  excess  proflts  on  Navy 
and  space  contracts  during  calendar 
year  1965.  In  making  this  finding,  the 
Renegotiation  Board  noted  that  an  in- 
crease of  47  percent  in  sales  over  the 


previous  year  waa  accompanied  by  an 
increase  of  162  percent  In  profits. 

In  another  recent  case  the  Board 
charged  the  McDonneU  Douglas  Corp. 
with  overcharging  the  Government  $8 
million  during  1966.  Incidentally,  in  1960 
the  McDonneU  Aircraft  Corp.  refunded 
$2  million  to  the  Federal  Government 
without  going  to  court  as  a  result  of  a 
similar  finding  by  the  Board.  These  are 
Just  two  fiagrant  cases  of  many  that  I 
could  dte  over  the  years  pointing  out 
the  need  for  a  strong  Renegotiation 
Board 'with  adequate  powers  and  per- 
sonnel to  protect  taxpayers  against  over- 
charges for  war  materiel. 

If  these  are  examples  of  what  large 
and  powerful  defense  contractors  are 
getting  away  with,  then  it  is  clear  that 
the  Renegotiation  Board  should  be  em- 
powered to  investigate  smaller  contrac- 
tors whose  overcharges  might  otherwise 
go  undetected.  My  amendment  would  do 

SO 

Mr.  President,  the  Plain  Dealer  of 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  recently  carried  two  ar- 
ticles detailing  the  facts  concerning  the 
McDormell  Douglas  and  Grumman  cases. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  an  article 
entitled  "Eight  Bfllllon  DoUar  Excess 
Profits  Case  Bared"  published  in  the 
Plain  Dealer  of  July  30.  1968.  and  the 
other  entitled  "Grumman  Accused  of  Ex- 
cess Profits."  written  by  Sanford  Watz- 
man and  published  in  the  Plain  Dealer 
of  September  7,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record. 
SLS  follows: 

[Prom  the  Plain  Dealer.  July  80,  19681 
EicHT-MnxioN-DOLUS  ExcKSS  PBonrs  Case 
BtMMJt — ^McDoNimx  Dnnxa  Chabck 
Washwotok.— An  88  miUlon  war  profit- 
eering case  agalnat  the  McDonneU  Douglas 
Corp  broke  Into  the  open  yesterday  with  the 
JUlng  of  papers  at  VS.  Tax  Court. 

The  comp«uiy,  which  produces  P4  Phantom 
planes  and  Oemlnl  spacecraft,  denied  the 
excess  profits  charge  as  It  attacked  a  finding 
by  the  Renegotiation  Board. 

Orders  of  the  board— an  Independent  gov- 
ernment agency— «re  held  In  strict  con- 
fidence unlees  a  war  contractor  carries  an 
appeal  to  the  tax  court. 

The  legal  papers  revealed  that  McDonneU 
was  Involved  In  proceedings  with  the  board 
to  19<I0  aa  weU.  At  that  time,  the  company 
refunded  $2  milUon  to  the  government  with- 
out going  to  court. 

OrlglnaUy  the  McDonneU  Aircraft  Corp., 
the  TOmpany  waa  merged  with  Douglas  Air- 
craft Inc.  on  Apm  28,  1987. 

The  board  ruling  was  for  the  company" 
fiscal  year  that  ended  June  80,  1965.  The 
date  Is  Ukely  to  be  regarded  as  significant 
by  congressional  aUles  of  the  board. 

LegUlatlon  to  extend  the  life  of  the  renego- 
tUtion  agency  Is  pending  In  the  Senate, 
sens.  Stephen  M.  Toung,  D-O..  and  WUliam 
Proxmlre,  D-Wle.,  wlU  offer  amendments  to 

strengthen  the  board.  

Poes  of  the  agency  argue  there  Is  no  need 
to  arm  the  board  with  more  powers  because, 
in  recent  yean,  the  Truth  In  NegotlatUig 
Act  has  protected  the  government  against 
overcharges  for  war  materiel. 

Toung  and  Proxmlre  contend,  however, 
that  the  board  muat  be  buUt  up  to  serve  as 
an  effective  backrtop  because  the  Pentajgon 
has  been  lax  to  wifordng  the  "truth"  Uw. 
enacted  to  19S2. 

The  boazA  fotUKi  that  McDonneU  had  gov- 
ernment sales  toOOlng  nearly  Si  *>j^on  '"^ 
fiscal  1965  and  that  profits  were  $38.4  mU- 


Uon.  That  was  a  return  of  82.6%  on  capital 
and  76.6%  on  net  worth,  the  agency  con- 
tended. .,    -V-        -11. 

It  said  m  a  commtmlcatlon  to  McDonneU. 
"In  the  review  year  renegotlable  sales  were 
up  16.8%  over  the  prior  year,  about  77% 
higher  than  in  fiscal  1968  and  more  than 

double  fiscal  1960. 

•The  board  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  gov- 
ernment BhoiUd  receive  significant  benefit 
from  this  expansion  of  volume,  either 
through  lower  prices  or  in  renegotiations. 

"In  conducting  lU  business,  the  largeet 
volume  in  lU  26  years  of  operation,  the  con- 
tractor benefited  financial  assistance. 

"In  addition  to  the  use  of  government- 
owned  fadUtles  (valued  at  S43.7  mlUlon. 
the  contractor  also  received  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  progress  payments  (»323.4  mlUlon). 

McDonneU  replied  that  the  board  Juggled 
figures,  with  the  result  that  It  "bunched 
earnings"  of  the  company  of  the  year  in 
question,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  com- 

^^'aleo  challenged  the  board's  decision  to 
dlsaUow  $2.6  million  in  charitable  contri- 
butions as  part  of  the  company's  coet  of  do- 
ing business.  ^  . 
The  companiy  assarted  that  the  l>oaM 
erred  In  falling  to  give  weight  to  the  con- 
tractor's efficiency,  to  the  extent  of  the 
financial  Donnell's  contribution  to  the  finan- 
cial risk  Involved  to  McDonneU's  contribu- 
tion to  the  nation's  defense  effort. 


(Prom  the  Plato  Dealer,  Sept.  7,  10681 
OatJHUAN  AcctnBD  or  Excess  Paoma— 
Pocketed  $7.6  Million 
(By  Sanford  Watsman) 
WAaHDiOTOic.— The    government    has    ac- 
cused  the   Orumman   Aircraft  Englnew^ 
CO.  of  pocketing  $7.6  mUUon  to  excess  profiU 
on  Navy  and  space  contracts.  .„.^,^ 

This  was  the  second  major  case  of  aUeged 
profiteering  to  come  to  public  attention  in 
recent  weeks  through  court  papers  filed  by 
corporations. 

An.  »8-mUllon  finding  has  been  made  by 
the  Renegotiation  Board  against  the  Mc- 
DonneU-Douglas  Corp. 
Both  companies  are  appealing. 
If  the  board  Is  upheld  In  the  Orumman 
Case  Grumman  would  become  a  three-tUne 
loser.  Twice  before,  during  the  Koreaii  War. 
the  company  struck  out  after  appealing  ex- 
c^  prJats  ruungs.  About  $8  mUUon  was 
Involved  to  those  two  caaes. 

In  the  current  proceeding  against  Orum- 
man, based  on  calendar  year  1986,  the  com- 
pimy  was  said  to  have  enjoyed  "a  return  on 
b««umlng-of-the-year  allocated  net  worth  of 
81%— a  rate  which,  to  the  opinion  of  the 
board,  clearly  Indicates  excessive  profiU. 

On  sales  of  1818.7  million,  there  was  a 
profit  of  $52.7  mUUon.  "exceeding  the  con- 
tractor's total  proflts  to  any  prior  year  to  Its 

history."  . ..-« 

The  Board  noted  that  "an  Increase  of  47% 
to  sales  (over  the  previous  year)  ^'f^Z 
panled  by  an  tocrease  of  162%  to  profiti. 
Nearly  half  the  sales  were  said  to  have  come 
from '-comparatively  rlskless.  rapid-pay  type 
contracts  that  put  no  great  financial  burden 
on  the  contractor." 

Orumman  retorted  that  the  board  unfairly 
refused  to  allow  certato  coeta.  did  not  prop- 
erly credit  the  company  for  Its  »n"«*«»f8  ™- 
dependence  from  government  aid  and  that 
insufficient  weight  was  given  to  corporate 
efficiency,  know-how  and  risk. 

The  McDonneU  Douglas  case  also  goes  back 
to  1966  Both  companies  have  fUed  state- 
ments With  the  board  for  subsequent  years, 
but  aU  such  papers  remato  c«nfl**°*l?*  )f?" 
less  the  slow-moving  board  makes  a  finding 
and  a  company  conteeta  It  to  court. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
since"  the  creation  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board  in  1951,  it  has  recovered  more  than 
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Mr.  President.  I  am 
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Important  agency.  The  need  to  acquire 
a  massive  Increase  In  defense  supplies,  up 
fully  59  percent  between  1965  and  1967, 
has  placed  even  greater  strains  on  the 
abilities  of  procurement  officials  to  deal 
effectively  with  producers.  It  has  pro- 
vided vastly  increased  opportunities  for 
gouging  the  taxpayer. 

The  pending  amendment  would  return 
the  floor  on  renegotiation  to  $500,000 
and  I  view  it  as  a  highly  important  step 
in  reestablishing  '  the  Renegotiation 
Board's  powers.  Recent  investigations, 
such  as  those  initiated  by  Congressman 
Ons  Pnu,  illustrate  quite  clearly  that 
smaller  suppliers  are  Just  as  capable  as 
larger  ones  of  seeking  and  accepting  ex- 
orbitant returns  In  their  dealings  with 
the  CSovemment. 

It  has  been  argued  that  lowering  the 
cut-off  would  discourage  small  business, 
but  I  suggest  that  there  is  no  merit  what- 
soever In  that  contention.  The  $500,000 
flgure  refers  to  the  amount  of  renego- 
tlable  business  that  a  given  company 
transacte  with  the  Oovemment,  and  not 
to  the  ccHnpany's  total  operations.  It  Is 
pure  imagery  to  equate  such  an  enter- 
prise with  the  main  street  businessman 
or  a  small  industrial  plant. 

I  heartily  approve  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment's efforte  to  encourage  smaller 
sun>llers  to  bid  on  defense  contracts. 
It  Is  a  helpful  move  away  from  domina- 
tion of  the  field  by  a  few  huge  conglom- 
erates. 

But  certainly  this  does  not  mean  that 
we  should  make  it  possible  for  smaller 
enterprises  to  reap  unreasonable  re- 
wards. The  promotional  work  of  the  De- 
partment and  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration have  no  bearing  on  the  question 
of  whether  renegotiation  should  apply. 
On  the  contrary,  as  a  larger  proportion 
of  Defense  business  is  conducted  with 
firms  supplying  less  than  $1  million, 
there  Is  a  proportionately  greater  need  to 
extend  renegotiation  to  cover  those 
firms. 

Mr.  President,  assurances  that  Defense 
Department  procurement  practices  are 
improving  provide  little  comfort  on  the 
question  of  profiteering.  The  award  of 
M-16  rifle  contracts  that  I  discussed  in 
the  Senate  on  May  13,  stands  as  a  prime 
example  of  the  slight  regard  that  Is  paid 
to  coste.  Numerous  other  instances  have 
been  disclosed  In  recent  months,  to  show 
that  we  have  far  from  reached  the  status 
of  being  able  to  conduct  a  major  war 
without  extensive  war  profiteering. 

We  know  that  an  Ohio  corporation 
realized  a  42  percent  profit  on  a  defense 
contract  in  which  It  used  rent-free  Oov- 
ernment  facilities.  A  recent  survey  by 
the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency 
turned  up  overpricing  in  one  out  of  six 
cases  examined. 

In  ite  April  report,  "Economy  in  Oov- 
emment Procurement  and  Property 
Management,"  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economy  in  Oovemment  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  said  in  Ite  hearings: 

Document  a  case  of  looae  and  flagrantly 
negligent  management  practloea  in  the  De- 
fense procurement  program.  The  DOD  H>par- 
ently  refuses  to  rerene  the  long  term  trend 
away  from  competiilTe  Mddlng  and  toward 
nonoompetttlve  negotiated  oontraets,  while 
only  timidly,  at  beet.  Implementing  the 
Truth  In  Negotlatlona  Aot  paiaed  8  yean  ago. 


The  House  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee for  Special  Investigations  found 
in  February  of  this  year  that — 

The  Incidence  of  OTercbarges  occurred  in 
buying  activities  nationwide  and  In  all 
military  depcutments  .  .  .  procurement  files 
gave  the  appearance  of  having  met  all  of  the 
technical  requirements  of  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Regulation  (ASPR)  but,  in  (act. 
procurement  personnel  failed  to  apply  com- 
monsense  Judgment  to  preclude  the  pay- 
ment of  exorbitant  prices. 

The  fruits  of  such  abuses  are  showing 
up  in  the  profits  of  Defense  contractors. 
Contrary  to  the  poormouthing  we  have 
heard  from  the  contractors  themselves, 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  reported  to  Con- 
gress last  year  that  ite  review  of  208  con- 
tracts— involving  $2.25  billion  worth  of 
procurement  during  the  last  6  months  of 
fiscal  1966 — showed  that — 

.  .  .  the  average  profit  rates  were  2  per- 
centage points  higher  than  they  were  In  the 
5-year  period  (fiscal  years  196»-63)  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  weighted  guidelines. 

That  2-percentage-point  Increase  rep- 
resente  a  rise  of  fully  26  percent  In  profits. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  abundantly  clear 
that  subsequent  re -examination  of  these 
contracte,  based  on  the  six-part  guide- 
lines employed  by  the  Renegotiation 
Board,  is  still  a  compelling  need  if  the 
taxpayer  is  to  be  protected. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Young  would  extend  the  coverage  of  the 
Renegotiation  Act  to  an  additional  $2.2 
billion  of  negotiable  sales.  It  would  re- 
cover at  least  a  substantial  part  of  the 
75-percent  reduction  in  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board's  jurisdiction  over  defense 
suppliers  that  has  occurred  since  1952. 

I  urge  that  it  be  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment,  on  ite  face,  appears  to 
be  a  good  smiendment  that  would  pro- 
tect the  Government's  Interest  against 
excessive  and  imfair  profite;  and  it 
would,  on  ite  face,  appear  to  be  one  that 
would  save  the  Oovemment  money. 

However,  when  one  analyzes  the 
amendment  in  depth,  he  finds  that  not 
only  would  it  not  save  the  Government 
any  money  but  it  would  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment twice  as  much  money  as  it 
would  appear  to  save.  Let  me  show  the 
Senate  why  that  would  be  the  case. 

This  amendment  would  seek  to  reduce 
the  minimum  level  of  renegotiable  busi- 
ness subject  to  renegotiation  from  SI 
million  to  $500,000.  Mind,  we  are  not 
talking  about  somebody  making  $500,000 
in  proflte;  we  are  talking  about  total  re- 
negotiable  contracte  for  $500,000.  on 
which  the  profit  might  be  only  $10,000. 

Our  best  estimates  show  that  the  most 
the  Government  could  hope  to  recover  in 
excessive  proflte  by  pursuing  these  pro- 
cedures would  be  about  $1,200,000.  These 
are  little  people,  for  the  most  part,  who 
have  total  renegotiable  business  between 
$500,000  and  $1  million.  Of  the  $1,200,000. 
if  the  Government  did  not  have  this 
amendment  at  all,  and  did  not  renegoti- 
ate, half  of  It  would  be  realized  in  taxes, 
anyway;  so  there  is  only  about  $600,000 
of  net  savings  which  the  Oovemment 
could  hope  to  realize  If  the  amendment 
were  passed. 

But  what  would  be  the  expense  of  col- 
lecting the  $600,000?  Let  us  look  at  what 
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the  cost  to  the  Oovemment  would  be- 
and  these  figures  "  to  Uie  cost  ^ad- 
ministering the  law  with  a  floor  of 
$500,000  are  estimates  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board,  Itsdf. 

They  say  that  It  would  take  100  addi- 
tional employees  and  that  the  payroU 
^^of  these  addlUonal  employees 
would  be  between  $1  million  and  $1.5 

miUlon.  Assuming  the  lowerfl«JSS»  SS 
Government  would  have  1«^  $400,000 
right  there  or  it  would  lose  $»00,000  If 
we  assume  the  larger  flgure.  So  the  Gov- 
ernment might  very  weU  lose  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  it  would  take  in.  in 
net  excessive  proflte  if  it  subJec^f,  these 
sxnaUer  contractors  to  renegotiation, 
just  In  the  cost  of  Oovemment  personnel 

*^¥hat  is  not  the  end  of  It.  because  we 
have  to  keep  in  mind  that  when  these 
people  whose  renegotiable  business  is  be- 
tw«^  $500,000  and  $1  miUion  are  sub- 
ject to  renegotiation,  they  will  need  law- 
yers and  accountante  to  represent  them 
before  the  Renegotiation  Board  and  per- 
haps subsequentiy  In  court,  as  well  as 
secretaries,  stenographers,  and  ot^r 
people  working   for   the   lawyers   and 

**«*  toSToovemment  Is  going  to  spend 
$1.5  million  in  renegotiating  thwe  con- 
tracte, it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
contractors  also  are  going  to  tacur  sub- 
stantial coste  because  they  are  suWect  to 
renegotiation,  perhaps  as  much  as  $i^ 
5Son.  HOW  are  Uiey  going  to  get  tooae 
Seto  back?  in  part  they  will  have  to  be 
recovered  by  passing  them  cm  to^ 
Oovemment  in  the  form  of  higher  prlcM 
for  their  bids.  These  expwises  ateowe 
deductible  for  Income  tax  POXvomb 
which  reduces  taxes  the  Oovemment  will 

"^''ttie  loss  to  the  Government  would 
be  at  least  twice  as  great,  ^jny  Judg- 
ment as  the  amount  It  could  hope  to 
ZT'^.  Mr.  Presltoit,  that  U.  notjurt 
my  opinion;  it  is  based  on  an  analysis  ctf 
data    suppUed    by    Uie    Renegotiatiwi 
iSSd.  Md  It  is  the  opinion  of  ttie  De- 
S^'ent  of  Defense.  wWch  has  the  dug 
of  negotiating  these  contracte.  We  would 
have  to  appropriate  more  money  if  tola 
SkdmeSt  IS  adopted,  and  the  Govern- 
Bwnt  would  not  get  back  enough  to 
Justify  the  appproprlation.         ».  „  -^ 
'  TOe  administration  is  not  asktog  for 
this  amendment,  probably  because  th«^ 
also  reallaj  It  will  not  make  money  for 

us.  It  will  lo«e  money  for  us.        

This  reminds  me  of  the  tint  case  I 
handled  as  a  young  lawyer.  Somebody 
came  to  me  and  wanted  to  sue  over  a 
^tain  controversy.  I  advised  him  toat 
Iwaa  willing  to  handle  the  lawsuit,  but 
that  by  the  time  we  got  through  and 
the  coste  and  fees  were  paid,  there  woiUd 
not  be  enough  money  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  Utigating  tiie  case  to  leave  any 
profit  for  anybody. 

By  the  time  we  got  through  with  the 
case,  that  proved  to  be  tme.  We  won  our 
case  in tiie  dlstiict  court,  and  theopposl- 
tion  had  the  right  to  appeal.  Then  we 
discussed  a  compromise.  My  cUent  »ld. 
"I  would  have  been  better  off  Ifwe  had 
compromised  this  case  to  begin  with. 

I  said:  "That  is  exacUy  what  I  UAd 
you.  I  said  that  when  you  got  through 
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paying  the  coste  and  paying  me  my  '«• 
JSVould  be  worse  off  than  you  w«e 
m  tiie  beginning.  However,  you  wanted  to 
^e  ttiem.  So  we  sued  Uiem  aad  put  tiMffli 
to  tiie  inconvenience  of  going  t»  court 
and  hiring  a  lawyer  Just  as  you  did. 

The  amount  in  controversy  was  con- 
sumed in  tiie  coste  of  trial  and  the  legal 
fewof  tiie  lawyers  Involved.  The  same 
UUng  is  true  here.  By  tiie  time  we  get 
through  renegotiating  on  these  Uttle  con- 
tracts the  additional  expenses  will  be 
more  tiian  we  could  hope  to  recover 

That  being  the  case,  as  much  as  i 
agree  wlUi  tiie  purpose  of  tiie  Senator 
?Sn  Ohio,  who  does  not  want  anybo^ 
to  rob  the  Oovemment— and  I  snare 
that  concem-I  feel  tiiat  to  "negotiate 
m  cases  involving  total  renegotiable 
Sales  of  less  than  $1  million,  from  the 
Sdnt  of  view  of  everyone  conceraej 
S^uld  not  be  a  profitable  action  on  the 

^^"'J^^N^SI^Presldent.  wiU  tiie 

^Sf  LSSS'of  Louisiana   I  yield 

Mr.  CARUBON.  Mr.  President.  I  share 
ttie  view  of  tiie  Senator  wtth  r^afd  to 
Se  pending  amendment.  There  is  merit 
lAse^g  that  the  Oovemment  is  not 
Sr,^SSed  in  contracte.  However,  we 
haveto  be  practical  with  respect  to  the 
amouSs  involved.  I  think  that  we  should 
SSS^tiie  flgure  of  $1  million  and  not 
decrease  it  to  $500,000.  ^    . 

ESSirSi  week,  Uie  Senate  voted 
not  to  increase  tiie  personnel  or  permit 
an  exemption  In  that  section  of  toe  law 
^^  requires  a  reduction  of  Per~nnel 
and  expenditures.  If  we  do  that,  let  us 
S«  toe  agencies  toe  people  and  toe 
money  wlto  which  to  «)erate. 
Tdnoerely  believe  tiuit  toe  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  a  very  good  position 
here,  and  I  shall  support  him. 

Mi.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  I  said  it 
is  the  same  as  saying  that  If  one  takes 
a  person  to  court  on  a  matter  that  in- 
volves a  half  mimon  do^,^  J^i^fo^J 
business-and  perhaps  a  gato  of  $30,000 
might  have  been  made  on  such  Mtion— 
STthe  time  he  gete  throi«h  Utlgatog. 
he  might  be  able  to  recover  $10,000.  How- 
ever toe  cost  of  the  Utigation  might  be 
V20m.  So.  we  would  be  better  off  if  we 
stoPly   try   to   get  the   best  bid   and 
tSSst  price  we  can  on  the  small  pro- 
Sxement  Items  and  let  it  stop  toere 
rather    than    trying    to    rerover    more 
money  since  toe  point  of  dlmin^hing 
^?ums  would  be  passed  and  what  we 
woSdget  would  not  pay  for  the  expense 

"'S'^O^NOof  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
If  there  are  no  further  requeste  for  time, 
I  wlU  be  very  brief.  _  ^^  „.  that 

Frankly,  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
conS^  in  toe  amount  of  from  $500^00 
to  $1  milUon  a  year  are  small  contracte. 
in  my  view,  any  company  having  a  de- 
fOT»rcontract  wlto  the  Government  of 
from  $500,000  to  $1  million  a  year  Is  cer- 
tainly not  a  small  company. 

I  ^nnot  become  lachrymose  over  the 
stit^ent  of  the  distinguished  ^or 
senator  from  Louisiana  In  toat  regard. 

Purtoermore,  we  had  experience  m  the 
Korean  conflict  when  any  and  every  con- 
tractor whose  annual  receipts  from  de- 
fSSe  contracte  were  $250,000  a  year  or 


more  was  subject  to  renegotiation.  "I^ 
was  proven  to  be  a  very  effective  method 
of  handling  toe  matter.  We  saved  the 
Government  and  taxpayer  a  great  deal 
of  money  as  a  result. 
Mr.  President,  on  an  historic  occasion 

Patrick  Henry  said: 

There  Is  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet 
are   guided,   and   that    Is   the  lamp   of  ex- 
perience. 
That  great  American  also  said: 
I  know  of  no  way  to  Judge  the  future  ex- 
cept by  the  past 


If  we  take  that  as  our  criteria,  then 
Judging  by  the  past  and  Judging  by  the 
ixper^nce  gained  in  World  Wa,r  n  and 
in  the  Korean  conflict  when  millions  of 
dollars  were  saved  by  our  Government 
and  recovered  from  the  war  profiteers, 
tv^  must  permit  toe  Renegotiat  on  Board 
to  review  defense  contracts  totahng  oe- 
tween  $500,000  and  $1,000,000  in  a  given 

We  are  Uvlng  in  a  grim  period  Of  inter- 
national anarchy.  We  do  not  see  an  end 
of  the  conflict  in  South  Vietnam.  We  do 
not  see  an  end  to  toese  tremendous  de- 
fense procuremente. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  __  _. ^  _*  t 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  my  senior  coUeague. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
amendment  of  toe  Senator  is  agreed  to. 
would  that  mean  that  mandatori^  the 
Renegotiation  Board  would  have  to  in- 
vestigate every  contract  involving  more 
than  $500,000.  or  would  it  place  in  toe 
Board  toe  power  to  pick  out  certato  con- 
tracte and  investigate  them  and  thus 
throw  a  fear  into  every  corporation  ti»t 
"We  may  be  investigated.  Therefore,  we 

must  be  careful."  , .     ,  __ 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  understand  It,  the  latter  situation  Is 
the  case,  and  toat  is  the  ende^or  of  ir^ 
amendment.  This  would  be  wltoln  toe 
power  of  the  Renegotiation  Board  If  toey 
chose  to  exercise  It.  _.»..- 

They  only  have  that  power  now  when 
the  amount  of  the  defense  contiracte  of 
'  a  Ann  Involve  $1  mlUlon  a  year  or  mOTC. 
We  should  reduce  that  amount  to  $500,- 

000  &,  VCftf 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  It  would  not  mean 
that  the  Board  had  to  InveaUgate  every 
contract  Involving  $500,000  a  yearor 
more.  If  toe  Board  thought  the  contimrt 
involved  some  wrong,  it  would  have  toe 
power  to  investigate  it  and  would  have 
the  right  to  demand  renegottati-on. 

Mr  YODNO  of  Ohio.  The  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  Is  correct.  The  Renego- 
tiation Board  could  spot  check  contracte 
If  it  wanted  to  do  so. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  That  Is.  If  toe  con- 
tractor knew  tiiat  toe  Board  might  Inves- 
tigate it,  it  would  be  far  more  careftj  to 
making  toe  charge  tiian  **  would  be  to 
the  event  it  was  convinced  that  the 
Board  had  no  power  to  demand  It. 

Mr  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  I  am  certain  that 
is  correct.  My  amendment  would  save 
taxpayers' money.  ^     .j     * 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  hope  toe  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
stay  a  moment  to  hear  tills,  because  I 
beUeve  it  is  important.  j_»^*  i. 

Under  toe  law.  If  this  amendment  Is 
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Involving  more 
to  see  if  in  their 
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agreed  to,  the  I  enegotlation  Board  will 
have  to  review  « very  one  of  theae  cases 
than  1500.000  in  sales. 
Judgment  excess  profits 
are  Involved;  ot  lerwise  they  would  not 
be  performing  \  tieir  statutory  duty. 

Many  small  b<  islnesses  win  not  bid  on 
business  under  taese  drcumstanoes  be- 
cause oompllanc  i  with  the  Renegotiation 
Act  and  renego  Jation  prooeedings  cost 
a  great  deal  of  noney  and  involve  sub- 
stantial work  an  I  time. 

Another  poln<  which  should  be  men- 
tioned is  that  this  amendment  would 
increase  the  dol  ar  volume  of  sales  com- 
ing within  the  :  kiard's  scrutiny  by  only 
5  percent  but  it  would  increase  their 
workload  by  60  percent,  or  over  3,000 
additional  cases  n  be  processed  and  eval- 
uated. Also,  it  would  cost  them  twice 
as  much  to  ha  ndle  all  these  cases  as 
they  would  hope  to  recover. 

So,  as  a  prastical  matter,  in  these 
small  business  i  ases  it  would  be  better 
to  have  more  cc  mpetltlon  and  to  take  a 
closer Jk>ok  at  tie  bids  when  they  are 
comics  Jn;  and  xrhen  someone  does  suc- 
ceed In  making  a  substantial  profit — or 
a  larger  profit  1  han  it  is  felt  he  should 
make — let  him  lave  that  good  fortune, 
with  the  prospec  t  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  people  coi  tpetlng  for  this  business, 
rather  than  seeking  to  subject  these 
people  to  reneg  )tlation  where  the  cost 
of  doing  so  wou  d  exceed  the  additional 
recoveries  by  2    o  1. 

It  is  like  suir  s  someone,  and  by  the 
time  you  are  thr  >ugh,  you  have  obtained 
$200,000,  and  tb  i  cost  has  been  $500,000 
in  legal  fees  and  other  costs. 

That  is  what  1  le  people  who  have  this 
responsibility  th  ik  about  it.  That  is  why 
the  Defense  Dep  irtment  and  the  admin- 
istration do  not :  «commend  this  amend- 
ment. They  are  opposed  to  it  The  Re- 
negotiation Boad  started  out  opposed 
to  the  amendmei  t.  Since  that  time,  they 
have  said  that  hey  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendmer  t,  that  whatever  is  done 
about  it  is  all  ri(  ht  with  them. 

But  the  Senat  >r  should  bear  in  mind 
that  he  voted,  as  did  other  Senators,  for 
the  Williams  anendment.  which  put  a 
limitation  on  the  number  of  people  these 
agencies  can  eix];)loy.  They  will  need  a 
60  percent  tncr»se  In  personnel — an 
additional  100  persona — if  they  are  to 
assume  the  Job  o  looking  at  these  small 
cases.  The  Senat !  has  voted  not  to  allow 
them  any  increa  e  in  personnel. 

Bdr.  liAUSCHE.  Does  any  one  of  the 
documents  on  ou  '  desks  contain  the  lan- 
guage which  in(  icates  they  will  man- 
datorily have  t>  investigate  each,  or 
whether  it  is  dli  cretlonary? 

Mr.  LONG  of  I  ouisiana.  That  is  in  the 
act  I  do  not  ha  re  the  language  at  the 
moment,  but  I  wil  find  it. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Frankly.  I  can- 
not agree  with  t  le  argument  made  by 
the  Senator  fro  a  Louisiana.  The  re- 
negotiation proGBss  allows  an  after- 
the-fact  review  o: '  the  profits  on  renego- 
tlable  contracts  i  nd  subcontracts  relat- 
ing to  national  lefense  and  space  ef- 
forts. But  that  L  limited  now.  It  must 
be  over  $1  millio  i.  In  the  Korean  con- 
flict it  was  $250,  XH).  Certainly,  that  Is 
not  small  buslnesi 
It  is  not  manda  my  that  they  examine 


each  and  every  contract  The  Board  has 
supervision  over  examining  statements 
mandatorily  filed  with  the  Board  by  con- 
tractors. That  is  all  this  amendment 
means — that  the  Board  would  have  su- 
pervision of  all  contracts  for  defense 
procurement  exceeding  $500,000  for  any 
one  company  in  a  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  what  his  understanding 
is  of  the  provision? -Is  the  renegotiation 
mandatory  or  discretionary? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  believe 
the  Senator  will  find  that  the  act  pro- 
vides that  they  have  to  review  contrac- 
tors with  sales  in  excess  of  $1  million; 
and  if  this  amendment  is  agreed  to.  they 
would  have  to  also  review  those  with 
sales  in  excess  of  $0.5  million.  But 
whether  or  not  a  contract  was  renego- 
tiated after  the  preliminary  review  would 
be  optional  by  the  Renegotiation  Board. 
It  would  not  mean  that  they  would  have 
to  conduct  a  full  renegotiation  proceed- 
ing in  each  and  every  case. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  now  have 
the  provision  of  the  law  in  my  hand: 

The  proTldons  of  thla  title  shall  be  ap- 
pUcable  (1)  to  all  contract*— 

It  refers  to  all  contracts — 
with  the  Departmenta  apeclflcaUy  named  In 
section  103(a),  and  related  subcontracU,  to 
the  extent  of  the  amounts  received  or  ac- 
crued by  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  on 
or  after  the  first  day  of  January  lOSI. 
whether  such  contracts  or  subcontracts  were 
made  on,  before,  or  after  such  first  day.  and 
(2)  to  all  contracU  with  the  Departments 
designated  by  the  President  under  section 
103(a),  and  related  subcontracts,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  amounts  received  or  accrued  by 
a  contractor  or  subcontnctor  on  or  after 
the  fliBt  day  of  the  flwt  month  be^nnlng 
after  the  date  of  such  deslgnatton.  whether 
such  contracts  or  subcontraeta  were  made 
on.  before,  or  after  such  flrct  day. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  does  not  say  that 
they  must  mandatorily  negotiate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  says  that 
the  act  applies  to  all  of  these  types  of 
contracts.  Contractors  must  report  to 
the  Board  regarding  these  contracts  and 
show  what  the  price  was,  what  their  ex- 
pense was,  and  how  much  they  made. 
Each  one  of  them  then  must  go  through 
a  screening  process  at  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board — that  is.  they  must  t>e  initi- 
ally reviewed  to  see  if  further  proceed- 
ings are  necessary.  I  read  from  the 
pamphlet  filed  by  the  Renegotiation 
Board: 

B.    SCaCXNINC    AT    HaAOQUAKmU 

The  processing  of  contractors'  fliinpi  be. 
gins  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Board.  In 
this  screening  process,  each  filing  which 
shows  renegotlable  business  above  the  statu- 
tory mlnlmimi  Is  examined  to  determine  the 
acceptability  of  the  contractor's  segregation 
of  sales  and  allocation  of  costs.  The  avaU- 
able  Information  Is  then  evaluated  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  filing  should  be  ntitlgntnl 
to  the  field  for  further  processing  or  whether 
It  should  be  cleared  at  headquarters  with- 
out assignment.  In  fiscal  1967,  3,783  above- 
the-floor  filings  (Including  those  of  brokers 
and  manufacturers'  agents)  were  thus 
acreened.  The  ocoreapondlng  figure  for  flacal 
19M  was  837a. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  it  would 
require  the  board  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
analyzing  each  filing  to  see  whether  it  is 
worth  assigning  it  to  the  field  for  further 


proceedings.  The  coat  of  this  screening 
process  is  something  the  Government 
must  bear,  and  it  is  this  cost  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  The  Board  must  screen  each 
one  of  these  cases  to  at  least  see  if  there 
is  the  possibility  of  excessive  profits. 
Otherwise,  they  would  not  be  perform- 
ing their  statutory  duty  of  eliminating 
excessive  profits  In  the  manner  provided 
in  the  act.  If  questions  are  raised  with 
respect  to  some  of  these  cases,  they  are 
then  assigned  to  the  field  for  further 
proceedings. 

So  this  amendment  would  produce  a 
very  uneconomic  enterprise.  The  cost  be- 
tween the  two  sides  could  well  surpass 
the  amount  of  money  that  is  in  issue. 
That  is  not  only  my  opinion.  That  is  also 
the  opinion  of  our  staff,  who  have  ana- 
Ijrzed  this  matter  on  the  basis  of  data 
supplied  by  the  Renegotiation  Board  it- 
self. 

If  one  analyzes  it  for  himself  he  will 
see  ttiat  it  involves  a  substantial  loss  of 
money  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  the  language 
read  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
clearly  shows  the  ultimate  decision 
whether  an  investigation  will  be  made 
aiming  to  renegotiation  is  optional  with 
the  board.  The  contractor  files  a  report 
and  the  board  examin.s  the  report.  After 
the  examination  it  determines  whether 
it  will  send  it  to  the  field  for  further 
processing  or  whether  it  should  be  clear- 
ed at  headquarters.  The  answer  is  that 
it  is  not  mandatory  that  renegotiation 
be  made  in  each  case.  They  examine  the 
report  and  then  determine  whether  they 
will  send  it  into  the  field. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would  be 
mandatory  for  the  lx>ard  to  review  and 
screen  these  cases.  This  is  costing  the 
Government  money.  If  they  find  some 
basis  to  proceed,  it  is  mandatory  that 
they  pursue  it.  Obviously,  they  are  not 
required  to  renegotiate  each  case. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  examine  the  re- 
port. They,  then  determine  whether  it 
should  be  sent  into  the  field,  and  that 
is  optional  and  discretionary.  That  is  my 
interpretation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  say  I  am  not  impressed  by  the 
argument  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  Of  course,  contractors  who 
deal  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
keep  on  accotmting.  They  make  re[>orts 
to  their  stockholders.  They  keep  accoimts 
of  their  profits  from  business.  We  should 
be  guided  by  the  experience  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  Shortly  after  World 
War  n  a  special  panel  was  headed  by 
the  late  Senator  Owen  Brewster  of 
Maine.  After  an  investigation  his  panel 
reported  that  it  was  a  matter  to  l)e  re- 
gretted that  the  fioor  for  negotiations 
was  raised  from  $100,000  per  year  to 
$500,000  per  year.  They  were  raised  on 
the  ground  that  possible  recovery  of  ex- 
cess profits  from  concerns  in  the 
$100,000-4500,000  per  annum  bracket 
would  not  Justify  the  time  and  expense 
of  renegotiation. 

The  same  argiunent  is  now  being  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Trf^ni^iana  when 
this  amendment  is  seeking  to  reduce  the 
fioor  from  $1  million  to  $500,000.  The 
Brewster  committee  reported  on  Feb- 
niary20.  IMS: 
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The  committee  now  feeU  m  ▼»•;»  ^f  °" 
wMtt^rexperlence  that  this  recommenda- 
tion  was  a  mistake 


They  said  the  recommendation  to 
chSS  th?  floor  from  a  mere  $100^000 
Serwmum  to  $500,000  was  a  mistake  and 
was  damaging  to  war  morale. 

NoTuSlanendment  simply  seeks  to 
cut  this  floor  down  to  $500,000. 

iSl  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

IS^SoSQ  of  Louisiana.  I  wi^^  *i«»t 

onTparagraph  from  a  le%t"?en£- 
counsel  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  cost  incum»d  by  d«I«^  *?°?rSn 

STwelghed  agalnrt  the  possible  return  to 
tlxe  government  therefrom. 

our  staff,  the  Jo^t  Committee  on 
Tnternal  Revenue  Taxation,  has  come 
S^  ^  wtlmate,  which  anybody 
^irid  ha^difllculty  disputing,  that  the 
^?So^e»S  what  it  would  be  hoped 
^  berotumed  by  a  'nlni°»"™  °£,*Y; 
to Te.  It  is  based  on  data  suppU^y 
the  Renegotiation  Board.  J^  things 
Uken  into  consideration,  it  would  be 

"^^e^iSU^'i;  Which  I  have  referred 
states  furtJier: 

We  doubt  that  making  «n»»l^"  •'°;?*'!f!St 

Uonal  excess  proflto  recovered. 

Mr  President,  on  that  showing,  and 
th^is^SitMitiated  by  everyone  who 
Yiu  looked  at  it  We  do  not  beUeve  toe 
SSeXSt  would  be  wise  under  Uie 

sent  to  have  printed  In  the  R««»"»^^ 
Sew  Ihave  received  on  tills  matter 
SgJSer  wlUi  a  statement  prepared  in 
connection  with  the  amendment. 
"°^r?^ing  no  objection,  t^m^rial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
asfoUows:  WASHmoxoN,  D.c. 

July  23. 19es. 

Hon.  RxjssKix  B.  Long.       ^.^^^ 
Chairman.  Committee  on  FirMnce. 
VS.  SenaU.  WaaMngton,  D^.        *.^___ittai 
r»«Aa    Ma     CHADUfAK:    Your    transmittal 
hJSTjuIv  17.  X968  requeets  a  report  on  an 

SSdSiit' (NO.  ^^)^^-^^,^,TJ^,^ 

D08«l  by  Senator  Young  to  H.B.  i/a«.  a  oui 
?^te2d  and  amend  the  Renegotiation  Act 

"'•Jhe^propoeed  amendment  would  reduce 
ti,«  ^l^mWamount  subject  to  renegotla- 
«,^^iSm  ite  pweent  level  of  $1  mUllon  to 
J^.^'^e '^amendment  wouUl   apply   to 

°  .♦L.^;  B^ard  mdnot  favor  a  reduc- 
S  a^«ctlon  would  be  to  establish  a 


duce  the  floor  to  •»«',poo  is  noi  buj 

?oU^^"  ^SSSTt  m^-ii^-*2^-  rt 

°*T£rSSS?^'?««»^"ve  proposal  d^ 
« Jlnclt^a  recommendation  to  lower  the 
S^'^t  •?  mll^tSnoor.  V?e  did  not  mjjk. 
?^  a  recommendation  b«»V^:  ^°^ 
other  thmge.  we  proposed  repeal  of  toe  ex- 
Mftotlon^r  standard  commercial  articles 
SS^'^^lL.  It  was  believed  tl^t  mjny  of 
^  contractors  who  would  be  brought 
within  the  re«5h  of  re"eRO**»*^°J^  w* 
NMinMd  floor  would  be  sUnllarly  affected  by 
nS  2lf^^  of  the  commercial  exemp- 
S^„*^'':SSSlVel^tlcularly  true  In  the 

"•^.B^'mSriirSSSS  by  th.  Hous*  and  « 
J^^^'^tnn!^c^  CoTDxraxA^e  of  the 

X'Sl'm^lii-  ^SL'^'tU'^S^- 
tSS^T^nor^cSr era^on* -y  Ul  be 
!<-.«  tn  &  reduction  In  the  floor. 
^'^eSl^^  by  the  Board,  the  effect  of 
-  ^Z^^rtn  RBI  If  adopted,  would  be 
Jrr.SS:S  th?nSf>.if  ormlngs  from  con- 
♦^^Sbv  approximately  3.000  annually.  It 
r^^ J2d  ttSit^change  would  also  have 

''•»?rS^Sl  VSrB'X^^bas   advised 
uTthS^TnolbJectlon  to  the  submission 

of  this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

^^        LawaxHCK  E.  Habtwio. 

Chairman. 


nunlmum  amount  from  •60W»0  ^^^^^^ 
?n»sen  the  cort.  and  burdwi.  <rf  c^apj- 
mg  with  the  Renegotiation  Act  -,^  •^»«^- 
iuu  aid  to  smaU  business.  In  •^dltion^^- 
S«6s  recognl«ed  that  only  a  smaU  porton 
ofrenegotlation  recoverlee  came  from  flims 
which  were  subject  to  the  Act  because  ttie 
Ttatutory  floor  was  WOO.OW  ^^.tea^  of  $1^- 
000.000.  Thus   raising  the  foor  to  W^'O?" 
had  the  additional  benefit  of  enabUng  the 
Negotiation  Board  to  concenteate  on  the 
iMKeTcases  which  were  more  Ukely  toUi- 
vXe    ^tantial     amounts    of    exceelve 

^'^rdlngly,  the  W^^^^t'Sf^ 
m  oDDOsed  to  proposed  amendment  881  to 
HB  r^  ^d  favWenactment  of  the  bm 
without  such  amendment. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that. 
frS  the^dpolnt  of  tbe  admlnlBt«Uor.s 
nrogram.  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
e^^on  of  this  report  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Committee. 

Sincerely.  

L.  NiKDEBIXHNXa. 

Acting  General  Counsel. 


OBIfBtAI.     COTmSBL     OF     TOT 

DXPABTICKNT  OF  DXTXNSX, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  26, 1968. 
Hon   Russnx  B.  Long, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Finance. 
U.S.  senate. 

yo^«qu*«t  for  the  views  of  the  D«P"J^??* 
ofDel^  on  proposed  amendment  No.  Ml 
2  ?ir??3M  which  U  to  be  offered  by  Mr. 

^°^S<^  amendment  would  lower  the 
nS.KS"gate  doUaramount  of  <^ 
Swtt  subject  to  the  Renegotiation  Act  from 

ai  000.000  to  $600,000.  

Se  Departinent  of  Defend  is  concerned 

thaTthUammdment.  affecting  only  a  email 

S^ceSi^defense  prime  contract  dol- 

Lm    would   Unpact  for  tiie  most  P»rt  o^ 

i^'u^  contractors,  many  ot  whom  would 

^^t^vfiOl    wlthm    the    category    of 

"^i^^^^^^^ric^TT^  b,  defense 

^^^SrTto   fummng   the   requhrements 

^''^^ne^U^^oTJ^  can  be  subetantial 

^r^yw^  represent  a  burden  to  smaUer 

^^  tons  which  generally  have  only  a 

S^aSstrative  staff,  m  addition,  the 

«^^t^lavemment  In  admlnlstertng  the 

^ne^otUUonlcTls  not  inconsiderable  and 

Sot^T  a  substantial  number  of  dollars. 
^TJoilble  that  the  a*»"'<"^,^y° 
the  Kovemment  which  would  result  from  this 

amelS^  might  •--  "f*;^.  ^^^Ud  S^ 
tlonal  exceea  profits  recovered.  We  woma  ^ 
T.V.Jrit  Is  Donlble  that  to  some  extent  the 

c«"  mSu?S^,y  these  co'^^^n.lTl^^ 
pmng  with  the  requirements  of  "^e  Rene- 
Stton  Act  could  be  passed  on  to  the  De- 
jStoent  of  Defense  in  the  form  of  higher 

^'^"uie  1966  amendment  to  ttie  Benegotia- 

^d  arise  If  the  dollar  floor  were  t»o  1^^ 
ConUquentiy,  at  that  time.  It  raised  the 


LoaiSlANA  ON  AMBNDMBKT  TO  LOWEB  FlX>OB 

This  amendment  would  lower  the  floor  to 
asM  WW^e  floor  Is  the  mlnUnum  amount 
o5^Ste  or  accruals  from  all  renegotiate 
conSte  Which  a  contractor  must  have  m 
ortwVor  him  to  be  subject  U.  "n^oUati^ 

under  preeent  law  contractors  whose  to<ttU 
ren^otiable  sales  during  the  year  are  SI 
^Ulon  or  less  are  exempt  from  renegotiation. 
?n  the  part  there  we  have  been  lower  floors. 
At  one  K  the  floor  was  $250,000^  and  then 
(r,  lOW  It  was  raised  to  $600,000  In  1956 
Se  flSr  IL  "le^aln  from  WOO.OOO  to  It. 

^^«re^fl°i>^^.^  t»  ai  mliuon  m 
1956^!t  was  done  for  two  Prt»clP»»/"rTo 
inrat  It  was  raised  because  of  a  desire  to 
SSn  the"mpuance  costs  and  burdens^ 
^S^tlation.  eepedally  in  the  «^  of  J?^ 
iMudnesBes  Second  the  floor  was  raised  to 
ST^aiTSe  admlnlstn^tive  bu^««on 
the  Renegotiation  Board-to  ena  We  It  tocon- 
centrate  on  the  larger  cases  where  It  was  oe 
llev^  there  were  more  Ukely  to  be  substan- 
tlal  amounts  of  excessive  proflts. 

in   1966.   It  was  estimated   that  the   in- 
creases  in  the  floor  would  reduce  the  num- 
bef^  contractors  who  had  to  flle  wlto  toe 
HinecotiaOon  Board  by  37  percent   On  the 
SThefhind.  It  was  «timated  ^^\^^^^l 
floor  would  reduce  the  amount  of  exc^ve 
oroflte  by  only  9  percent.  Stated  quite  simply. 
tX  means  there  were  a  large  number  of 
smill^tractors  with  sales  In  the  range  be- 
tw«n  $500,000  to  $1  mUllon  who  in  total, 
however    had  very  small  renegottable  sales^ 
Yertheflling.  wlto  the  Ben.»oto.tion  Board 
of  ^h  one  of  these  contractors  bad  to  be 
Drc^«sed  and  evaluated  by  the  Board. 
^^^^^mTsltuation  exists  today.  The  Re- 
n  JSatiTWl  has  estimated  toat  lower- 
li^  the  floor  to  $500,000  would  tocreaM  the 
n^ber  ofcontractor  filings  wlto  toe  Board 
rnT96^  by  over  60  P'rcent^.OOO  mo,^  cas« 
Tt   is  eeUmated.  however,  that  the  amouni 
of  renStiable  sales  involved  In  to^  mtngs 
woSd  increase  the  total  sales  reported  to  toe 
Ro^   by   only   5   percent.   In  other   words, 
^we^ng  the  floor  would  have  a  very  ^niall 
eff^t   on    the    total    sales    reported    to    the 
S-^nd   probably   also   on   the   amount 
S^cesslve  proflt«-*ut  a  very  substantial 

that   lt%o\Sd   have    to   tocrease    Its   staff 
S   100  persons,  or  by  over  50  ^Pej?'^^ 
ZSe  Z  tremendous  l-^-^J^^SJ^ 
load— an    Increase    of    3.000    oases— wiu.- 
'^^result   from   lowerUig    the    floor   to 

*t^"??  JVrrnluTon"^  addltUl  T^^ 
""^J.^^  ^te?^nt  increase  In  Its  appro- 
S^l^Kl.  «  .xS^  Proflt.  after  the  c«dlt 
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tot  TMeral  tana  i  re  lncre«Md  for  th«  estl- 
nuitcd  renegotlabU  mOm  sttrlbutabto  to  low- 
ering the  floor  to  (  600,000  In  tb*  Mun«  ntlo 
the  exeeeslve  pfoflts  on  otber  aalee,  the 
only  $000,000.  In  other 
worda.  the  addltlohal  coat  of  lowering  the 
floor  would  probab  y  exceed  the  net  amount 
returned  to  the  ( toremment  by  1  ^  to  a 
times — that  la,  low  trlng  the  floor  can  be  ex- 
ft  net  loes  to  the  Oovem- 
take  Into  account  volun- 


pected  to  result  In 
ment.  This  does  noi 


tary  refunds  and  i  >rlce  reductions:   but,  on 


the  other  hand.  It 


account  contractor  lompllance  costs.  To  some 


extent  at  least,  the 


passed  on  to  the  Oh  iremment  In  the  form  of 
higher  prices  and  through  the  Income  tax 
deduction  for  busln  les  expenses. 

Another  factor  wl  dcta  should  be  considered 
Is  that  the  admlnl  itratlon  did  not  request 
floor.  Evidently  the  ad- 
ministration consld  tred  that  the  facts  con- 
vincingly demonstr  >te  It  Is  neither  desirable 
nor  appropriate  to  reduce  the  level  of  the 
floor  at  this  time. 

To  summarise  tl^  factors  which  demon- 
strate that  It  woul(  I  be  wrong  to  lower  the 
floor:  First,  the  n  rt  Increaee  In  exceselve 
profits  would  be  sm  Uler  than  tbe  additional 


costs  t6'the  Board 


also  does  not  take  Into 


compliance  costs  will  be 


Second,  the  number  of 


must    have    peroelTed 
It  did  not  request  that 


edntraclors  brougbl    under  the  coverage  of 
the   Act  would   be   large  while   their  total 
renegotlable  sales  w  >uld  be  small.  Third,  the 
administration    alM 
tbeee  factors  since 
the  floor  be  lowered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors shield  back  t^e  remainder  of  their 
time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  floulaiana.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  i  ly  time. 

Mr.  YOX7NO  of  Ohio.  I  yield  back  the 
ranalnder  of  my  tl  tne. 

The  PRESIDIN  3  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yleldc  d  l»ack,  the  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  tlie  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohlc , 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered]  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  MTest  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Caknon],  thii  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jow  am],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talcadok],  and  ttie  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouoh]  are 
absent  on  official  bi  isiness. 

I  also  announce  ^at  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartu  itt]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bati],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bntt],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  CHuaca],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pa  .bright],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolli  a  [Mr.  Holungs]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Mas  lachusetts  [BCr.  Kkn- 
ifXDT],  the  Senat>r  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Maontjson]  ,  t  le  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCiRTHT].  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  lltr.  Mondalx]  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahana  (Mr.  MOKROirsT], 
the  Senator  from  kialne  IMr.  MnsKB], 
the  Senator  from  V^nsconfldn  (llr.  Nil- 
son],  the  Senatoi  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  tte  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Stiijm<toii1  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  [  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vem  ont  [BCr.  Azkbn],  the 
Senator  from  Utal  i  [Mr.  ^tmiRT],  the 
Senator  from  New .  Jersey  [Mr.  CAaa],  the 
Senator  from  Colo  mdo  [Mr.  DomincK], 
tbe  Senator  from  I  vw  York  [Mr.  Javxts], 


the  Senator  from  California  [Blr. 
Kxtchsl],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith]  are  necessarily 
atMent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Towsa] 
is  absent  because  of  death  In  his  family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Brnnitt],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchrl],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  IMx.  Towkr]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Casr]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  DomincK]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23, 
nays  48,  as  follows : 


(No.  271  Leg. 

1 

YEAS— 23 

BOggS 

Hart 

Pastors 

Brewster 

Hlekanlooper 

PeU 

Burdlck 

I<msche 

Byrd.V». 

McOovem 

BuiaeU 

Cooper 

Mclntyre 

Tydlnga 

Cotton 

MlUer 

Wllllama,  Del. 

Qor« 

Montoya 

Toung,  Ohio 

Oruenlng 

Blorae 

NATS— 48 

AUott 

Hansen 

Metcalf 

Anderson 

Harrla 

Mom 

Baker 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Murphy 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hayden 

Pearson 

Carlson 

Hill 

Percy 

Clark 

Prouty 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Inouye 

RlbleoS 

Dodd 

Jackson 

Roott 

Baatland 

Sparkman 

SUendcr 

liong.  Mo. 

Spong 

Brvln 

Long,  La. 

Stennls 

Fannin 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Pong 

McOlellan 

Wllllama,  NJ. 

OrUnn 

McOee 

Toung,  N.  Dak. 

NOT  vorxNO— as 

Aiken 

HoUlnga 

Muskle 

Bartlett 

Javltt 

Nelson 

Bayb 

Jordan.  N.O. 

Smathers 

Bennett 

Kennedy 

Hiwl^.tl 

Bible 

Kxtehel 

Symington 

Cannon 

Case 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Church 

Mondale 

Tarborougb 

Domlnlck 

Monroney 

FulbclKbt 

Morton 

So  the  amendments  of  Mr.  Youira  of 
Ohio  were  rejected. 

Kxcxss  paonrs  tax 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk,  which 
I  ask  to  have  stated.  It  Is  offered  In  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Church  and 

NXLSOH.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Hie 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

After  aectlon  401  add  the  following  new 
section: 

"8k.  402.  PubUo  Law  90-864,  tbe  'Revenue 
and  expenditure  Control  Act  of  IMS',  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  of  section  110 
the  following  sentence : 

"  'Such  proposals  sbaU  Include  an  analysis 
of,  and  recommendations  with  respect  to,  a 
bill  for  raising  revenue  by  the  levying,  col- 
lection, and  payment  ot  corporate  exceas 
proflta  taxea'." 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  a  very  simple  proposal.  I  think  it  Is  one 
we  can  dlvMse  of  In  a  few  minutes. 


The  original  amendment  would  have 
directed  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to 
draft  and  report  legislation  levying  an 
excess  profits  tax.  Subsequent  discus- 
sions with  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  with  other  Senators  have 
convinced  me,  however,  that  we  are  bet- 
ter advised  to  have  consideration  of  this 
issue  begin  within  the  administration,  by 
requiring  that  an  analysis  and  recom- 
mendations be  included  as  a  part  of  the 
proposals  for  comprehensive  reform  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which 
are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  no 
later  than  December  31,  under  the  terms 
of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  over  the 
likelihood  that  had  my  original  amend- 
ment been  adopted,  corporations  would 
react  to  the  knowledge  that  a  bill  would 
definitely  be  considered  on  the  floor  of 
both  houses  by  slowing  down  capital  In- 
vestments to  maximize  profits  now.  Then, 
after  Imposition,  they  would  greatly  in- 
crease capital  outlays,  even  on  unneces- 
sary items,  to  avoid  having  excess  profits. 
They  would  do  so  because  the  net  cost  to 
the  corporation,  if  a  spedfle  outlay  would 
replace  excess  profits,  would  be  only  10 
to  15  percent  of  Its  price,  depending  on 
the  rates  employed. 

This  difficulty  could  be  largely  offset 
by  the  specific  language  used  In  the  bill. 
The  Excess  Profits  Tax  Act  of  1950, 
for  example,  provided  limits  on  the 
amount  of  new  investments  that  could  be 
used  as  deductions.  The  effective  date 
could  also  be  adjusted  to  prevent  specu- 
lative spending. 

The  new  language,  however,  avoids  the 
problem  as  completely  as  can  posslb^  be 
done,  by  provldliis  Congress  with  a  bill 
and  a  complete  analysis  before  active 
conslderatUu  actually  begins.  This  would 
greatly  shorten  the  amount  of  time 
needed  for  Congress  to  work  its  will  on 
the  issue. 

In  my  view  approval  of  the  pending 
amendment  would  be  no  more  than  an 
expression  of  the  willingness  of  Congress 
to  consider  asking  the  corporations 
whose  profits  have  skyrocketed  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  war  In  Vietnam  to  share  the 
huge  burdens  Imposed  upon  our  economy 
and  the  American  people  as  a  result  of 
that  conflict. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
when  we  were  considering  the  surcharge 
bill,  I  voted  for  an  amendment,  I  believe 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, which  Included  an  excess  profits 
tax  proix>sal  as  a  substitute  for  the  sur- 
chaire,  feeling  that  it  might  be  a  more 
desirable  way  to  raise  revenue. 

The  surcharge  is  now  in  effect  and  is 
being  paid  by  business,  as  well  as  the  in- 
dividual taxpayers.  I  have  some  doubt 
whether  we  ought  to  tell  them  now  that 
we  are  considering  levying  an  excess 
profits  tax  In  addition. 

Insofar  as  obtaining  the  attitude  of 
the  Treasury  on  a  matter  of  this  sort  is 
concerned,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  If  the 
Senator  wants  to  introduce  a  bill  next 
year  to  levy  an  excess  profits  tax,  we 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  an 
opinion  from  the  Department  regarding 
the  Department's  views  at  that  time  on 
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an  excess  profits  tax,  or  on  any  other  tax 
that  some  Senator  might  want  to  suggest. 
Our  present  consideration  of  this  matter, 
however,  might  be  construed  by  business 
as  an  indication  that  the  Senate  is 
anxious  to  pews  an  excess  profits  tax,  or 
that  Congress  would  like  to  pass  one. 
Although  this  amendment  does  not  com- 
mit Senators  to  vote  for  an  excess  profits 
tax,  it  could  be  considered  as  a  mandate 
or  suggestion  to  the  Executive  that  such 
a  recommendation  ought  to  be  made. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  do  that,  and 
for  that  reason  I  do  not  believe  I  could 
vote  for  the  Senator's  amendment  now. 
Mr.  WILiLJAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  join  in  the  objection  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  If  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  wishes  to  introduce 
a  bill,  certainly,  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee would  consider  it.  But,  if  we  adopt 
this  amendment  and  thereby  express  our 
intention  to  change  the  tax  structure  by 
passing  an  excess  profits  tax  bill  without 
giving  any  indication  whether  it  will  be 
one-tenth  of  1  p)ercent,  1  percent,  or  10 
percent,  we  may  find  a  lot  of  speculation 
on  the  part  of  Industry,  and  perhaps  im- 
proper manipulation  of  the  markets,  on 
the  basis  of  what  Congress  may  or  may 
not  do. 

I  think  if  we  are  going  to  consider  a 
change  in  the  tax  structure,  we  should  do 
what  we  did  when  we  enacted  the  sur- 
charge. If  we  decide  to  change  it,  the 
sooner  we  can  do  it  and  get  it  over  with, 
the  better.  I  think  it  would  be  far  better 
to  wait  until  next  year,  and  we  could  ap- 
proach the  problem  much  better  with  a 
firm  and  fixed  formula  at  that  time.  At 
the  present  time,  I  do  not  think  people 
would  know  whether  we  are  talking 
about  1  percent,  5  percent,  or  10  percent; 
and  we  do  not  Icnow  whether  the  war  will 
be  going  on  next  year  or  not.  Therefore, 
I  question  the  wisdom  of  this  particular 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
1  had  a  chance  to  vote  for  an  excess 
profits  tax  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  surcharge,  which  I  did  not 
find  very  popular.  I  voted  for  the  excess 
profits  tax  as  a  substitute  for  the  other. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  since  the 
Senate  was  not  of  a  mood  to  vote  for  an 
excess  profits  tax  when  it  was  proposed 
earlier  this  year,  it  might  be  just  as  well 
to  now  let  the  administration  decide  for 
itself  whether  it  wants  to  propose  one. 
I  also  make  the  point  that  the  deci- 
sion of  whether  to  propose  an  excess 
profits  tax  next  year  will  be  the  decision 
of  the  new  President,  1  would  assume, 
not  the  present  administration,  because 
we  certainly  would  not  act  on  it  this 
year.  It  would  have  to  be  proposed  by  the 
new  President  to  be  elected  in  November. 
If  he  does  not  propose  it,  the  Senator 
would  certainly  be  free  to  offer  his  pro- 
posal then,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  get  a 
report  from  the  executive  branch  ex- 
plaining its  attitude,  as  to  whether  they 
were  for  or  against  it,  and  why. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McOOVERN.  At  the  time  we  of- 
fered this  proposal  earlier  this  year,  it 


seemed  to  me  the  principal  argument 
raised  against  the  proposal  was  that  it 
had  not  been  properly  analyzed  by  the 
experts,  either  in  the  executive  branch 
or  in  the  committee.  The  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers  1  advanced  the  most  persuasive 
argument  against  that  proposal  when  he 
pointed  out: 

This  is  a  type  of  tax  which  should  be 
carefully  worked  out  and  on  which  there 
should  be  some  hearings.  We  have  had  hear- 
ings on  the  10-percent  Eurcharge.  and  the 
people  who  feel  that  It  would  be  a  burden 
on  them  have  had  an  opportunity  to  oppose 
It.  But  nobody  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
look  Into  the  proposed  excess  proBts  tax  to  see 
Where  its  heavy  burdens  would  fall  and  to 
see  if  it  U  equitable. 


Similarly,  a  number  of  Senators  told 
me  after  the  vote  on  that  amendment 
that  they  agreed  in  principal  with  the 
excess  profits  tax  concept  but  were  re- 
luctant to  adopt  such  a  tax  on  the  Sen- 
ate fioor  without  a  fuU  analysis  of  its 
ramifications. 

The  present  amendment  answers  those 
objections  completely.  It  provides  for 
employment  of  the  tax-writing  expertise 
and  judgment  of  Treasury  Department 
officials  in  drafting  legislation  which 
they  feel  is  appropriate  to  present  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  in  no  way  bypasses 
the  ordinary  procedures  for  the  adoption 
of  Ux  measures.  The  Ways  and  Means 
and  Finance  Committees  would,  of 
course,  be  free  to  completely  ignore  or 
entirely  rewrite  the  administration's 
recommendations. 

I  do  not  contemplate  in  offering  the 
amendment  that  such  legislation  would 
be  unduly  burdensome.  We  are  not  out 
to  gouge  anyone.  The  act  of  1950,  for 
example,  allowed  an  excess  profits  credit 
of  12  percent  of  invested  capital  under 
$5  million;  $600,000  plus  10  percent  of 
capital  between  $5  and  $10  million;  and 
$1,100,000  plus  8  percent  of  the  excess 
over  $10  million.  In  other  words,  the  tax 
did  not  apply  at  all,  even  for  large  cor- 
porations, to  earnings  of  8  percent  or 
less.  Corporations  with  invested  capital 
of  less  than  $5  miUllon  paid  no  tax  unless 
their  earnings  exceeded  12  percent.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  similar  language 
would  be  included  in  any  legislation  pre- 
sented by  the  administration,  adjusted 
to  refiect  current  views  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  reasonable  return. 

The  procedure  I  am  proposing  closely 
parallels  the  approach  that  was  used  in 
adopting  the  Excess  Profits  Tax  Act  of 
1950.  The  Revenue  Act  of  that  year  di- 
rected the  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance 
Committees  to  report  legislation,  and  the 
bill  was  adopted  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  January  3, 1951.  My  amendment 
moves  back  a  step,  by  calling  on  the 
administration  to  make  its  recommen- 
dations first. 

Moreover,  its  ultimate  goal— the  adop- 
tion of  an  excess  profits  tax — is  precisely 
in  line  with  the  poUcy  we  have  followed 
in  this  country  throughout  the  20th  cen- 
tury. As  I  have  noted,  an  excess  profits 
tax  was  adopted  Just  6  months  after  the 
Invasion  of  South  Korea  began.  Similar 
legislation  was  written  during  both 
World  Wars  I  and  n. 
It  is  significant  to  pobit  out  at  this 


Juncture,  when  we  are  concerned  about 
Federal  deficits,  that  the  World  War  n 
tax  returned  some  $11,291,000,000  to  the 
Treasury  in  1943,  and  that  it  yielded  an 
average  of  $6.6  billion  each  year  from 
1941  to  1945.  The  Korean  war  tax 
yielded  a  lesser  amount — the  highest  was 
$2.6  billion  in  1951 — yet  it  still  brought 
in  some  $7  billion  dxiring  its  existence. 
Returns  would  undoubtedly  be  much 
greater  now  in  light  of  economic  expan- 
sion since  then. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
no  one  should  make  unrealistic  profits 
from  war.  The  young  men  who  enlist  or 
are  drafted  to  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  must,  at  a  minimum,  dedicate  a 
very  important  portion  of  their  lives  to 
the  service  of  the  Nation  at  inconse- 
quential pay.  Many  of  them  are  sacrific- 
ing thehr  health,  their  limbs,  and  their 
lives.  We  cannot  in  justice  require  this 
of  them  while  others  build  fortunes  off 
the  profits  from  war. 

Our  military  men  and  their  families 
are,  of  course,  making  the  greatest  sac- 
rifice. But  we  must  also  recognize  the 
severe  dislocations  that  have  been  cre- 
ated in  the  domestic  economy. 

The  fiscal  1969  budget  proposed  by 
the  administration  was  described  as  an 
austerity  budget.  It  contained  deep  cuts 
in  such  programs  as  higher  education 
consti-uction  and  school  textbooks  and 
facilities— items  deemed  deferable  in  a 
period  of  fiscal  stringency. 

In  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  we  made  even  deeper 
cuts;  requiring  that  another  $6  billion 
be  pared  from  the  administration's  plans 
for  fiscal  1969.  We  are  just  now  going 
through  the  painful  process  of  noting 
where  that  cut  will  apply.  The  hope  and 
the  chance  of  full  pNairtlcipation  in  our 
prosperity  by  the  poor  Is  being  emascu- 
lated as  reductions  are  repl£u;ing  needed 
expansion  in  economic  opportunity  pro- 
grams. We  have  heard  from  school  su- 
perintendents throughout  the  country 
protesting  cutbacks  in  support  for  edu- 
cationally deprived  schoolchildren  and 
in  Impacted  areas  school  aid.  As  I  pre- 
dicted during  its  consideration  in  the 
Senate,  the  reductions  are  not  coming 
from  vested  interests  with  powerful  lob- 
bies, but  in  programs  that  are  vital  to 
ordinary  citizens  and — to  an  even  great- 
er extent — to  the  weakest  elements  of 
our  society. 

The  infiation  and  the  rise  In  interest 
rates  spurred  by  wartime  expansion  have 
applied  In  the  same  fashion.  Banks  have 
not  been  willing  to  supply  college  loans 
at  the  statutory  Interest  rate  because 
there  are  many  more  profitable  invest- 
ments. The  rate  hikes  apply  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  borrower's  ability  to  pay. 
Price  increases  in  essential  goods  and 
services  impose  the  crudest  burden  on 
those  with  small  and  median  Incomes. 

Moreover,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
unique  experience  in  agriculture.  Prices 
are  declining  and  fanners  are  continu- 
ing to  be  forced  off  the  land  even  though 
we  are  involved  in  a  major  war.  The  ru- 
ral economy  is  depressed,  and  the  people 
it  supports  are  migrating  to  the  cities  to 
magnify  the  huge  unsolved  problems 
there.  „     , 

The  revenue  portion  of  Public  Law 
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to  14  percent  on 
This  la  regressive 


00-364  WM  deslgne  d.  in  part,  to  eUmlnftte 
a  substantial  port  Ion  of  the  $34  billion 
deficit  that  was  ctpected  in  flseal  1909 
because  of  the  $30  billion  we  are  pouring 
each  year  into  Vie  nam.  But  it,  too.  mag- 
nifies the  lnequiti(  s  in  our  economy. 

We  enacted  a  regressive  tax  cut  in 
1963,  before  we  eat  alated  the  war.  which 
reduced  the  indlv  dual  income  tax  rate 
4.5  percent  for  the  lowest  income  bracket 
but  nearly  five  tlines  as  much — 21  per- 
cent— for  people  w  1th  incomes  over  $^.- 
000.  The  people  ^rho  needed  tax  relief 
the  most  to  main  »in  their  standard  of 
living  got  the  lei  st  help.  The  tax  cut 
added  $90  to  the '  turchasing  power  of  a 
man  with  $2,000  i  year  and  $199,000  to 
the  Income  of  a  n  an  netting  $1  million. 

By  adding  the  :  lat  10-percent  surtax, 
we  have  left  the  13,000  man  with  a  $59 
savings  on  his  ind  vidual  income  tax,  but 
the  man  with  a  i  illllon  dOUars  will  still 
retain  $130,781  in  savings  on  his  Income 
tax  bill  comparei    to  the  early  sixties. 

After  both  tax  bills,  the  residual  tax 
relief  on  $2,000  o  $4,000  of  income  is 
only  li8- percent  >f  that  Income.  At  the 
$90.000-lncome  evel  the  residual  tax 
relief  runs  0  perc  ent.  In  the  $90,000-to- 
$100,000  bracket  ;he  taxpayers  are  11.1 
percent  better  off,  and  the  flgrure  runs  up 
Income  over  $200,000. 
!  taxation  with  a  venge- 
ance, unfortunaMly  occurring  in  the 
only  major  war  period  in  this  centiU7 
when  excess  proflEs  have  not  been  taxed. 

The  10-perceni  surcharge  applies,  of 
coiu-se,  to  oorpoiBtions  as  well  as  Indi- 
viduals. But  acodrding  to  the  Treasury 
Department's  es  imates  it  will  recover 
next  year  only  $  1.8  billion  from  the  ex- 
pansive profit  ou  look. 

From  1961  U  rough  1964  eorix>rate 
profits  before  tai  es  averaged  slightly  un- 
der $58  billion  a  year.  After  taxes  they 
averaged  $31.7  tilllon  annually. 

These  profits  figures  have  skyrocketed 
since  escalation  <  if  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Average  corporal ;  profits  before  taxee  in 
1965,  1966,  and  1  i67  averaged  $80  billion 
annually,  and  af '  er  taxes  they  were  still 
$47.3  billion.  Onl  r  $6.4  billion  of  the  $22 
billion  increase  b  ifore  taxes  has  been  re- 
turned to  the  Tr  tasury  under  our  exist- 
ing tax  laws.  A(  cording  to  the  August 
issue  of  Eoonoiiic  Indicators,  profits 
Jumped  to  $91.1  billion  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1968-  -and  the  after-tax  fig- 
ure, even  after  mpositlon  of  the  sur- 
charge, was  still  I  50.3  billion,  or  substan- 
tially higher  than  the  1965-67  average. 

It  is  important  to  note,  of  course,  that 
the  excess  profits  tax  would  not  take  the 
portion  of  that  li  icrease  that  is  attribut- 
able to  buslnesc   expansion. 

Profits  based  on  growth  in  the  econ- 
omy would  be  letained.  No  one  would 
propose  that  coiporate  earnings  should 
be  reduced  to  le  els  of  the  early  1960's, 
because  the  num  ler  of  corporations  and 
the  size  of  their  Investment  has  also  in- 
creased. Those  earnings  would  not  be 
touched  by  an  >xcess  profits  tax  bill. 
The  tax  would  ai  »ply  only  to  those  earn- 
ings above  a  rei  sonable  rate  of  retiim 
oh  equity. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment has  special  relevance  to  HJl.  17324. 
the  Renegotiatio  i  Act  Amendments,  be- 
cause Uke  the  an  lendments  it  would  deal 


with  the  alarming  number  (tf  cases  In 
which  the  taxiMijrer  has  paid  exorbitant 
rates  on  Defense  Department  procure- 
ment. We  have  every  reason  to  believe. 
In  fact,  that  the  greatest  amount  of  ex- 
cess profits  would  be  found  in  defense 
supply  industries. 

According  to  Moody's  Industrials,  the 
major  defense  contractors  have  en- 
Joyed  unparalleled  growth  in  profits  since 
escalation  of  the  wfu-  l)egan.  General 
Dynamics,  for  example,  had  a  22-per- 
cent increase  between  1963-65  and  1966- 
67.  General  Electric  went  up  21.7.  United 
Aircraft  went  up  56  percent,  and  Boe- 
ing reaped  a  65-percent  increase. 

A  more  precise  report  quoted  recently 
by-Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rlckover  foimd 
defense  firms  earning  17.5  percent  on 
net  worth,  compared  with  only  10.5  for 
firms  producing  in  the  civilian  ecriomy. 
These  are  average  figures,  of  course,  so 
there  are  undoubtedly  defense  contrac- 
tors with  much  greater  net  earnings. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks, 
the  proposed  amendment  is  nothing 
more  than  an  expression  of  interest  in 
considering  specific  excess  profits  tax 
legislation.  It  does  not  commit  us  to 
support  the  bill  to  be  drawn  and  ana- 
lyzed. If  our  hopes  are  realized  and  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  concluded  before  such 
a  tax  could  be  placed  into  effect  there 
would,  of  course,  be  no  obligation  to 
even  consider  it. 

The  present  outlook,  however,  appears 
to  be  a  dismal  one.  The  negotiations  in 
Paris  have  not  made  visible  progress, 
and  they  are  directed  only  at  prelimi- 
nary questions  which  must  be  sur- 
mounted before  serious  negotiating  can 
begin.  In  the  interim  we  are  continuing 
to  ask  our  military  men,  their  families, 
and  the  groups  in  our  society  who  depend 
on  governmental  programs  and  services, 
to  pay  a  heavy  toll  in  order  to  finance  the 
war  effort.  No  one  of  us  can  say  that  their 
sacrifices  will  stop  at  a  definite  date  in 
the  future.  Certainly  we  cannot  say  that 
the  likelihood  of  an  end  to  the  war  is  so 
great  that  we  should  not  even  consider 
taxing  excess  war  profits. 

I  urge  that  we  move  toward  a  more 
equitable  sharing  of  those  biudens. 
through  adoption  of  the  pending  substi- 
tute amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  think  I  will  vote  for  the 
Senator's  proposal,  but  as  long  as  I  am 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator can  be  assured  that  if  he  will  intro- 
duce the  bill,  I  will  cooperate  with  him 
in  getting  the  consideration  of  it  he 
wishes  from  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  very  disturb- 
ing part  of  the  bid  concerning  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  1951  which  we  are 
considering  today.  This  is  title  n  of  the 
bill  which  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Renegotiation  Act.  Instead,  it 
deals  with  the  administration  of  the  An- 
tidumping Act,  1921.  and  the  Interna- 
tional Antidumping  Code  which  was  ne- 
gotiated among  the  United  States  and  17 
other  coimtries,  including  the  EXC, 
United  Kingdom,  Canada,  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  and  Japan.  last  year 
during  the  Kennedy  round  of  trade  ne- 
gotiations. 


Antidumping  laws  are  potentially 
among  the  most  serious  nontaxiff  barriers 
used  by  various  nations  for  protectionist 
pmiToses.  However,  the  new  International 
Antidumping  Code  binds  the  18  nations 
to  accept  the  principle  that  dumping 
duties  may  legitimately  be  imposed  only 
when  dumping  causes  injury.  In  order  to 
rule  out  unjustified  protectionism,  it  es- 
tablishes definitions  of  such  concepts  as 
"injury"  and  "industry."  Tn  the  past, 
American  companies  exporting  American 
goods  have  sometimes  paid  unwarranted 
antldimiping  duties  and  substantial 
amoimts  of  U.S.  exports  have  been  hurt 
from  time  to  time. 

The  Antidumping  Code  cdso  binds  the 
signatories  to  observe  an  agreed  set  of 
fair  and  open  procedures  modeled  di- 
rectly upon  the  detailed  provisions  of  the 
US.  antldimiping  regulations.  Few,  if 
any,  coimtries,  besides  the  United  States, 
have  ever  before  guaranteed  foreign  ex- 
porters notification  of  antidumping  in- 
vestigations of  their  products  and  the 
opportunity  to  see  evidence  presented  by 
the  complainant,  to  meet  those  parties 
with  adverse  Interests,  and  to  present  op- 
posing views. 

The  code  entered  into  force  July  1, 
1968,  for  all  the  signatory  countries  ex- 
cept Canada  which  was  forced,  by  the  dis- 
solution of  its  Parliament  earlier  this 
year,  to  postiione  entry  into  force  until 
no  later  than  January  1, 1969. 

I  am  most  concerned  over  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Renegotiation  Act  which 
would  suspend  UJ3.  implementation  of 
the  International  Antidumping  Code. 
This  amendment  would  cause  the  col- 
lapse and  abandonment  of  the  code,  since 
U.S.  participation  is  critical  to  its  ex- 
istence. 

We  have  exacted  hard-won  conces- 
sions from  the  signatories,  requiring 
them  to  conform  to  administrative  pro- 
cedures consistent  with  U.S.  practices. 
Should  the  United  States  withdraw,  these 
countries  might  soon  revert  to  former 
practices  disadvantageous  to  our  exports. 

ITiis  amendment  will  also  immediately 
place  the  United  States  In  violation  of 
its  international  obligation  and  thereby 
weaken  our  economic  relations  at  a  time 
when  we  can  ill  afford  to  do  so.  Moreover, 
this  amendment  will  deprive  American 
traders  of  Important  benefits  not  avail- 
able to  them  uziless  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  Implement  the  International 
Antidumping  Code. 

In  short,  this  amendment  Is  a  threat 
to  world  trade  expansion  and  especially 
to  the  expansion  of  American  exports. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javrs],  who  is  necessarily  absent  today, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  he  has  pre- 
pared on  the  International  Antidumping 
Code  section  of  the  pending  bill,  and  some 
insertions  that  he  would  like  to  have 
printed  along  with  his  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Javtts.  Mr.  President,  I  rlM  in  opjiosl- 
tlon  to  the  amendment  to  Hit.  173M  con- 
cerning the  International  Antidumping  Code 
which  was  approved  by  the  Senate  by  voice 
vote  on  September  9. 

I  am  Tnaklng  this  statement  so  that  the 
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House-senate  conlereee  may  have  before 
them  some  key  potau  that  have  not  received 
adeauate  attention  on  Monday. 

The  amendment  would  not  simply  sus- 
oend  UnplemenUtlon  of  the  Intematton^ 
Antidumping  Code— it  would  WU  It  outright 
provided  that  the  House  accepts  It  and  I  hope 
ihat  it  does  not.  Accordingly,  it  would  pUoe 
the  united  States  to  violation  of  an  Un- 
Dortant  totemaUonal  obllgatton  which  It 
iMumed  as  pert  of  the  Kennedy  Round  of 
trade  negottatloni.  Such  a  breach  of  con- 
tract—and especlaUy  with  some  of  our  major 
ames— Is  a  very  serious  matter,  which  neces- 
sarUy  harma  our  reUUons  with  other  coun- 
tries and  weakens  their  confidence  in  our 
word.  The  sUture  of  the  tTnlted  States  to 
the  world  U  hardly  Unproved  by  such  an 

action.  ^     ^     .. 

I  nnd  It  espeelaUy  hard  to  understand  why 
we  are  being  asked  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment at  thU  time— more  than  two  months 
after  the  International  Antldumptog  Code 
entered  into  force.  The  Code  was  signed  on 
July  30,   1967.  thus  leavtog  a  fuU  year— I 
repeat,  a  fuU  year— to  which  thU  matt«r 
could    have    been    raised,    considered,    and 
brought  to  the  floor.  In  all  fairness,  I  should 
point  out  that  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  voiced  his  concerns  about  the 
Code— with  which  I  heartily  disagree— to  a 
timely  fashion.  But  why  was  it  that  the 
Flnanoe   Committee  did   not  hold   a   public 
bearing  on  the  Code  unUl  a  mere  three  or 
four  days  before  Ito  entry  toto  force?  This  Is 
certainly   not  the  way   the   Senate   of  the 
United  States  should  approach  international 
agreements,  and  particularly  to  the  sensitive 
area  of  economic  relations.  I  must  therefore 
object  to  the  nuumer  In  which  this  amend- 
ment has  been  brought  to  the  floor. 

Of  course.  If  the  United  States  is  forced  by 
this  amendment  to  repudiate  the  Interna- 
tional Antidumping  Code.  It  la  almost  a  fare- 
gone  conclusion  that  the  other  countrlee  will. 
as  they  have  a  right  to,  abandon  the  Code 
themselves.  There  should  be  no  lUuslon  that 
somehow  or  other  the  United  States  can 
avoid  Its  obligations  under  the  Code  and 
expect  others  to  discharge  theirs.  Accord- 
ingly, we  wlU  forego  the  very  valuable  ad- 
vantagee  which  the  Code  confers  upon  our 
export  trade. 

In  the  first  place,  we  will  lose  the  prospect 
of  havtog  Canada  apply  an  tojury  standard 
in  the  admtolBtratlon  of  Its  dumptog  law. 
The  absence  of  such  a  standard  has  cost  our 
todustnes  UteraUy  millions  of  doUars  worth 
of  trade  to  Canada.  The  virtually  automatic 
admtolBtraUon  of  the  Canadian  antldumptog 
law  Is  one  of  the  foreign  trade  pracUces 
which  Is  most  complatoed  about.  I  am  aware 
of  the  fact  that,  because  of  the  dissolution 
of  its  Parliament,  Canada  was  not  able  to 
obtain  the  necessary  implemenUng  leglsta- 
tlon  before  July  1  of  this  year.  I  understand, 
however,  that  the  Canadian  Government  has 
formaUy  pledged  to  do  bo  no  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1  1999.  As  a  result  of  the  recent  elec- 
Uon  to  Canada,  It  would  seem  that  Prime 
Jjlnlster  Trudeau's  new  government  would  be 
In  a  good  position  to  do  so. 

In  the  second  place,  repudiation  and  col- 
lapse of  the  Code  would  mean  that  our  ex- 
porters would  once  agato  be  subject  to  the 
possibility  of  arbitrary  and  onesided  proceed- 
ings In  other  countries  once  a  dumping  com- 
plaint 18  brought  against  them.  The  manner 
in  which  the  dumptog  complatot  agatost  the 
Dow  Chemical  Company  was  handled  In  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  sprtog  of  1967  U  a 
good  case  in  point.  So  often  we  hear  from 
American  business  that  they  run  toto  non- 
tarUf  barriers  abroad  which  are  of  an  admin- 
istrative nature  and  which  are  therefore  very 
hard  to  pin  down  and  do  something  about. 
Article  6  of  the  Code  does  Just  that  to  the 
field  of  dumping  and  lays  down  a  range  of 
mandatory  procedures  which  are  based  upon 
our  own  fair  and  open  practices  in  the  c^- 
slderatlon    of    a    dumptog    complaint.    The 


amendment  would  deprive  our  exporters  of 
these  valuable  safeguards. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  the  amendment 
Is  being  offered  because  of  a  feeling  that  the 
Code  is  not  consUtent  with  the  Act  and 
therefore  constitutes  an  Improper  attempt  by 
the  Executive  Branch  to  legislate.  I  do  not 
agree  with  this.  But  to  those  who  may  be 
concerned  about  thU  aspect  of  the  Code,  and 
without  getting  into  necessarily  quite  tech- 
nical potots  of  law.  I  woxUd  emphasize  two 

points. 

First,  the  Administration  has  repeatedly 
acknowledged  that  the  Antidumping  Act  is 
paramount  and  that  If  there  U  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  Code  and  the  Act,  the  Act  must 
prevail.  This  statement  has  been  made  In 
Just  such  unequivocal  terms  by  both  Secre- 
tary Powler  and  Ambassador  Roth.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  under  some  obUgatlon  to 
assume  that  these  statements  were  made  In 
good  faith.  We  should  therefore,  I  thtok.  not 
try  to  render  a  final  Judgment— as  the 
amendment  clearly  would— on  this  complex 
question,  until  we  have  had  some  experience 
with  the  Code. 

Second,  both  Importers  and  domestic  pro- 
ducers have  the  legal  means  of  chaUeng- 
Ing  to  the  Customs  Court  determinations  by 
either  the  Tariff  Commission  or  the  Treasury 
Department  which   they  feel  to  be  Incon- 
sistent with  the  Antidumping  Act.  I  recog- 
nize that  counsel  for  the  cement  Industry 
stated  otherwise  In  testifying  before  the  Fi- 
nance COTunlttee.  but  I  thought  It  slgnlfl- 
cant  that  he  did  not  support  his  assertion 
In  any  way.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Executive 
Branch  has  submitted  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee a  memorandum  which  indicates  quite 
clearly  that  Judicial  review  Is  avaUable  in 
dumptog  cases.  As  I  have  said  before,  the 
proper  forum  to  which  to  settie  the  issue  of 
aUegedly  unauthorized  Administrative  action 
Is  In  the  Judicial — and  not  the  legislative — 
branch.  K— as  seems  to  be  the  case— aU  par- 
tiea  concerned  agree  that  the  Antidumptog 
Act  controls  to  the  final  analysU.  the  Judi- 
cial route  woxUd  seem  to  be  wholly  appro- 
priate and  completely  satisfactory. 

In  considering  the  amendment.  It  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  It  would  not  merely 
require  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
TaxUt  Commission  to  disregard  the  Code.  It 
would  also  put  an  abaolute  straight  Jacket 
on  these  two  agencies.  The  amendment 
wtmld  freeze  and  render  statutory  the  Treas- 
ury Department's  dumptog  regulations  which 
were  to  force  prior  to  July  1  of  thU  year. 
This  would  milUfy  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury's authority  under  the  Antidiuiplng  Act 
to  issue  such  regulations  as  he  sees  fit  from 
pmm  to  time — todudlng  new  regulations 
which  would  have  nothing  to  do  wltii  the 
Code  This.  I  submit.  U  an  extremely  unwise 
course  of  action  for  the  Congress  to  take. 
And  yet  the  amendment  would  neceasarUy 
cast  us  to  the  role  of  both  legislator  and  ad- 
ministrator. It  would  also  mean  that  If  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  wanted  to  amend 
hi*  regulations,  he  would  require  an  Act  of 
Oongren  to  do  so.  In  this  respect  alone,  the 
amendment  Is  patently  bad  law. 

In  the  case  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  the 
amendment  would  try  to  do  the  same  with 
even  more  serious  consequences.  The  amend- 
ment proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  to  Its 
past  afflrmative  determinations — and  there 
have  been  only  12  prior  to  July  1— the  Tariff 
Commission  established,  and  I  quote,  "prec- 
edents". Anyone  who  has  read  even  a  few 
of  the  Tariff  Commission's  determtoations 
in  this  field  knows  that  there  simply  are  no 
precedents.  But  the  amendment  requires  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  make  any  new  <***«'" 
mlnations  In  accordance  with  such  aUeged 
but  to  fact  non-existent  precedents.  Accord- 
ingly, this  part  of  the  amendment  would 
simply  serve  to  cast  doubt  on  the  futxire 
determinations  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
lay  a  basU  for  legal  challenge  In  the  courts— 
to  no  useful  purpose  whatsoever. 


FlnaUy — and  agato  totally  without  regard 
to  the  Code— the  amendment  would  upset 
two  well-establlBhed  practices  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  which  go  back  a  number 
of  years  and  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  have 
never    been    chaUenged    or    complained    of. 
The  first  practice  Involves  the  dismissal  of 
a  dumping  case  If  the  quantity  of  allegedly 
dumped  goods  Is  inslgnUlcant— or  to  use  a 
Uwyer's   phrase    de   minimis.   The   second 
practice   has   to   do   vrtth   the   closing   of    a 
case  when  two  conditions  are  satisfied — If 
the  exporter  gives  reliable  assurances  that 
he  wUl  cease  dumptog  and  if  the  domestic 
complainant  Is  satlsfled  with  such  assurances. 
Both  of  these  ijractlces  are  based  on  what 
strikes  me  as  a  whoUy  valid  premise— that 
Is,  the  Antidumping  Act  Is  directed  against 
significant  dumptog  from  which  a  domestic 
industry  needs  relief.  If  the  dumping  Is  In- 
significant  or    If   the  domestic    industry   is 
satlsfled  that  It  wUl  cease,  why  should  the 
Treasury  Department  proceed  with  the  case? 
The  only  rationale  I  can  think  of  Is  that 
the  Antidumping  Act  Is  punitive  as  weU  as 
preventive— but  there  Is  no  evidence  whatso- 
ever to  support  thU  theory.  In  short,  this 
part  of  the  amendment  seems  to  be  a  way  of 
stretching  out  dmnplng  cases  unnecessarUy 
in  order  to  harass  exporters  accused  of  dump- 
ing   This,  of  course.  Is  Just  what  the  Code 
m   large    part   Is   designed   to   avoid— both 
here  and  to  other  countries. 

I  t>'«"f  the  twofold  nature  of  this  amend- 
ment now  becomes  pretty  clear.  Assuredly, 
It  U  directed  against  the  Code  and  1^«- 
slgned  to  require  the  two  administering 
agencies  to  disregard  It.  ThU  Is  certainly 
serious  enough.  In  terms  of  our  International 
obligations  and  relations  with  major  tradtog 
countries  throughout  the  world.  In  addition, 
however,  the  amendment  Is  also  In  the 
nature  of  a  modification  of  the  Antidxomplng 

Act  Itself and  a  protectionist  amendment 

at  that.  On  the  one  hand.  It  attempts  to 
tie  the  hands  of  both  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  Tariff  Commission  and  to  pre- 
clude both  agencies  from  adapting  their  pro- 
cedures and  practices  to  new  conditions.  On 
the  other  hand.  It  would  deprive  the  Treasury 
Department  of  the  abUlty  to  handle  anti- 
dumptog complatoU  In  a  sensible  way  and 
close  them  out  when  there  Is.  In  every  prac- 
tical sense,  no  need  whatsoever  to  continue 
with  the  investigation.  The  amendment 
should  therefore  be  seen  very  clearly  as  an 
attack  upon  the  present  Antidumping  Act 
and  the  manner  in  which  It  U  presentiy 
being  admtolstered. 

I,  therefore,  \irge  the  conferees  on  this 
bm  to  consider  these  facts  and  to  reject 
this  amendment.  The  absence  of  vocal  op- 
position to  the  amendment  In  the  Senate 
should  not  be  toterpreted  as  unanimous 
Senate  support  for  the  repeal  of  the  Inter- 
national Antl-Dumplng  Code.  The  fact  Is 
that  only  one  or  two  Senators  have  ever  ex- 
pressed interest  In  this  subject  on  the  floors 
Senator  Hartke  speaking  against  the  Code 
and  myseU  to  favor  on  repeated  occasions. 
This  Is  a  highly  technical  matter,  not  likely 
to  be  the  subject  for  general  debate.  Never- 
theless, as  I  have  tried  to  point  out  anti- 
dumptog Is  an  Important  trade  policy  Issue, 
and  the  International  Antidumping  Code  an 
Important  advance  towards  the  harmoniza- 
tion of  commercial  policy  among  the  major 
tradtog  nations  of  the  world.  Its  conttoua- 
tlon  or  rejection  deserves  the  considered 
judgment  of  the  Congress  and  I  hope  that 
the  House-Senate  conferees  render  their 
verdict  on  thU  amendment  on  this  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  two  previous  statements  I  made  In  argu- 
ment against  the  position  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Haetke]  with  respect 
to  specific  aspects  of  the  code  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  position  taken  by  the  majority  of 
the  US.  Tariff  Commission  on  the  conflict 
between  the  code  and  the  Antidumping  Act 
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be  pilntad  In  the 
of  my  statement. 
There  being  no 
ordered  to  be  prtnt^ 
hlbU  A." 


1  tacoao  at  tbe  conolualon 


objection,  the  materUl  was 
In  the  Rscoio  aa  "Bx- 


(Ftom  tbe  Coni 
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AMTXBtlirarO   CODB 

Mr.  Jattt*.  Mr.  President,  tbe  Senator 
from  Indiana  (MX  Banrxx)  baa  recently 
olnulated  a  letter  to  all  Itemben  of  the 
Congreaa  In  which  i  te  ■■■arte  that  In  at  leaat 
three  reepeots  the  i  ntidumplng  Code  algned 
by  the  United  Stati  ■  and  other  oountrtee  on 
June  80.  1897,  la  U  >  conflict  with  the  Anti- 
dumping Act,  1931  Accordingly,  be  argues 
that  tbe  code  shoi  ild  be  aubmltted  to  tbe 
Congreaa  for  Ita  ap  ^roval  and  he  baa  intro- 
duced Senate  Con«urrent  Reeolutlon  88  to 
that  effect. 

Senator  Habtkx'  i  chargea  are  obviously 
■erloua  onea  and  I  abould  like  to  oomnMnt 
on  them,  especially  ilnce  I  have,  for  tbe  past 
several  years,  stroigly  urged  the  President 
and  the  eiecutlve  bi  anob  to  negotiate  exactly 
the  kind  of  code  w  ilch  has  been  concluded. 
On  J\Uy..a8,  1908,  I  Introduced  a  resolution. 
Senate  BMOlutlon  1 S8,  to  this  effect  with  my 
Republican  coUeag  las  on  tbe  Joint  Boo- 
nomlc  Committee.  K  similar  resolution  was 
introduced  in  the  Souse  by  Representative 
Thomas  Cuans  ol  Missouri,  tbe  ranking 
Republican  membe)  from  tbe  House  on  tbe 
Joint  kconomlc  Con  imlttee. 

Tbe  Antidumping  Code  signed  on  June  30, 
1967,  was  agreed  up  in  by  most  of  tbe  major 
trading  nations  of  t  le  world — BXC.  the  SFTA 
countries,  Japan,  ai  d  Canada — after  cloee  to 
a  years  of  tough  i  egotlatlons.  Tbe  United 
States  undertook  t  lese  negotiations  in  an 
attempt  to  prevent  he  proliferation  of  high- 
ly restrictive  antldi  imping  laws  and  proce- 
dures in  tbe  indui  triallaed  nations  of  tbe 
world.  In  my  Judgm  int  this  code  will  achieve 
this  end  and  will  tiereby  remove  new  pro- 
tective barriers  agal  ost  U.S.  exi>orts  and  in- 
ternational trade  in  general. 

Before  commenting  on  Senator  HASVxn's 
specific  charges,  I  Wlab  to  empbaalse  that 
before  these  negotmtlons  were  undertaken 
by  Ambassador  Rot)  i,  tbe  "n^de  Information 
Committee  of  bis  ol  Ice  held  public  hearings 
during  the  week  oi  September  13,  lOM,  at 
which  representatlv  w  of  Industry  and  labor 
expressed  their  vlr  n  on  the  possibility  of 
an  international  an  ;ld\implng  agreement.  It 
Is  Important  to  i  ote  that  a  significant 
majority  of  those  i  ubmittlng  views  to  the 
Conunlttee  supports  d  an  effort  to  negotiate 
such  an  agreement  There  were,  of  course, 
some  differences  of  lews  regarding  tbe  exact 
provisions  to  be  in  iuded  in  an  agreement. 
But  tbe  majority  fl  rmly  endorsed  tbe  prin- 
ciple espoused  In  my  Senate  Resolution 
133 — namely,  that  1  aternatlonal  barmonlEa- 
tlon  of  ontldumpln ;  laws  and  procedures  Is 
vitally  Important  to  Insure  continued  growth 
of  International  tra  le.  Among  those  In  sup- 
port of  such  an  agi  eement  were  the  Manu- 
facturing Chemlstc  Association,  the  Syn- 
thetic Organic  Cbei  oical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, the  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  General 
Electric,  tbe  Alun  inum  Association,  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  O  immerce,  tbe  Commerce 
and  Industry  Assoc  atlon  of  New  York,  the 
National  Council  of  American  Importers,  the 
Committee  for  Nat  ional  Trade  Policy,  and 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Development. 

The  Trade  Infom  atlon  Committee's  hear- 
ings have  clearly  sb  >wn  that  the  proponents 
of  an  International  antidumping  agreement 
speak  for  a  broati  national  constituency, 
while  tbe  opponent!,  such  as  the  American 
•Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  tbe  Cement  Indus- 
try Committee  for  Tariff  and  Antidumping, 
speak  only  for  a  1  Imlted  group  of  special 
interests  with  essei  tlally  protectionist  pur- 
poses for  their  own  (  nterprlsee. 


I  would  now  like  to  discuss  some  of  the 
more  general  questions  raised  by  Senator 
Hark*— and  especially  tbe  qusstlon  ot  what 
Is  the  proper  relationship  between  the  Con- 
grees  and  tbe  President  in  a  case  like  tbe 
present  one. 

I  would  first  like  to  point  out  that  tbe 
provisions  of  tbe  code  deal  wltb  matters  as 
to  which  the  act  is  silent.  Tbe  provisions 
therefore  have  tbe  effect  of  interpreting  some 
of  the  Important  terms  used  in  tbe  act.  I 
would  like  to  stress  this  point.  The  code  fills 
In  tbe  gaps,  as  it  were,  in  tbe  act  and  brings 
to  tbe  surface  concepts  which  have  to  be 
dealt  with  in  tbe  consideration  of  an  anti- 
dumping case  but  which  the  Congrees  did 
not  feel  obliged  to  deal  with  when  it  passed 
tbe  act  in  1031.  In  other  words,  the  code  does 
not  attempt  to  substitute  new  terms  for 
exUtlng  terms  In  the  act  or  to  set  up  concepts 
different  from  those  In  the  act.  Instead,  it 
seeks  to  articulate  matters  which  are  rele- 
vant to  the  concepts  dealt  with  in  the  act 
but  which  the  act  itself  doss  not  express.  I 
would  therefore  emphasise  that  the  oode  is 
fundamentally  an  interpretative  and  not  an 
amendatory  dociunent — ^were  It  the  latter, 
I  would  have  as  much  ooncem  about  It  as 
Senator  HAsnu. 

As  I  read  hU  letter.  Senator  Habtxi's  basio 
assertion  seems  to  be  that  it  Is  fundamen- 
tally \xnlawful  for  the  President  to  Interpret 
by  executive  agreement  tbe  terms  of  a  do- 
mestic law  such  as  tbe  Antl-d«wiplng  Code. 
This  Is  a  considerably  restrictive  view.  It 
seems  to  me,  of  tbe  relationship  between  the 
Congress  and  tbe  President  and  one  which 
gives  absolutely  no  scope,  in  this  Instance, 
to  tbe  President's  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities. Is  tbe  President — as  Senator  HAancx 
suggests — really  in  the  position  where  by 
executive  agreement  he  cannot  fill  out  and 
elaborate  some  of  the  concepts  used  In  tbe 
act.  In  a  manner  which  Is  fully  oonslstent 
with  the  act?  • 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  President  cannot 
conclude  an  agreement  which  Interprets  tbe 
act  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions and  purposes  of  tbe  act  and  then 
proceed  to  have  the  agreement  implemented 
In  accordance  with  the  act.  The  key  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  Is  not  whether  tbe  Presi- 
dent has  the  basic  authority  to  do  so  but 
rather  bow  be  exerdses  It  and  whether.  In 
the  final  analysis,  each  Interpretation  pro- 
vided for  In  the  agreement  is  in  fact  con- 
sistent wltb  the  act. 

That  Is  why  I  made  the  detailed  statement 
I  did  about  tbe  matter  which  has  come  up 
with  reepect  to  such  consistenoy.  If  it  is. 
then  I  see  the  executive  agreement,  and  the 
act  Interacting  in  a  complementary  relation- 
ship, each  supporting  the  other  and  both 
working  towards  a  common  objective— one 
which  was,  of  course.  In  the  first  Instance 
laid  down  by  the  Congress.  In  this  manner, 
the  respective  constitutional  reeponsibilitlee 
of  the  Congrees  and  the  President  are  fully 
respected  and  fully  discharged.  If,  on  the 
other  band,  an  Interpretation  Is  Inconsistent 
with  the  act,  then  to  that  extent  tbe  agree- 
ment clearly  has  not  validity  and  the  act 
remains  paramount.  Insofar  as  I  have 
studied  tbe  code  to  date,  I  am  satisfied  that 
it  Is  faithful  to  the  purposes  of  tbe  Anti- 
dumping Act. 

I  would  have  thought  that  It  was  gen- 
erally accepted  that  we  should  do  our  ut- 
most to  Increase  international  cooperation 
in  the  field  of  trade.  Certainly  tbe  Code 
repreeents  a  significant  step  forward  In  har- 
monising international  practices  In  tbe  field 
of  antldiunplng  and  avoiding  the  often 
troublesome  friction  and  differencee  that 
arise  from  tbe  application  of  conflicting  na- 
tional laws.  It  Is  especially  in  this  light  that 
I  am  unwilling  to  agree  that  the  President  la 
foreclosed  from  promoting  the  purpoees  of 
the  act  In  an  executive  agreement  which 
doee  not  change,  but  only  Interprets,  the 
act,  and  leaves  tbe  act  paramount. 

An  Important  aspect  of  Senator  Hastki's 


basic  argument  seems  to  be  that  It  is  funda- 
mentally wrong  for  tbe  President  to  reduce 
the  discretion  of  tbe  Tariff  Commission  or 
tbe  Treasxiry  Department  by  elaborating  or 
refining  tbe  terms  of  the  act.  This  argument 
puts  a  maximum  premium  upon  the  re- 
tention of  administrative  discretion  to  tbe 
exclusion  of  all  other  cotulderatlons — and 
this  I  cannot  accept.  Surely,  tbe  whole  effort 
both  in  our  domestic  law  and  in  International 
law  has  been  to  develop  through  experience 
an  increasingly  refined  and  certain  body  of 
rules  to  gulds  our  behavior.  To  put  it  another 
way,  our  efforts  have  for  many  yean  now 
been  devoted  to  moving  from  the  general  to 
the  speeifio  and  from  the  hortatory  to  the 
obligatory  and  to  the  specific  in  an  attempt 
to  work  out  the  elements  of  a  peaceful  and 
producUve  society  both  in  our  coimtry  and 
througbout  the  world. 

This  is  In  large  part  achieved  through  the 
constant  refinement  of  rules  of  law,  so  that 
areas  of  ambiguity  and  potential  conflict  are 
reduced  as  much  as  possible  and  Interested 
persona  have  as  complete  an  understanding 
as  possible  of  their  rights  and  obligations. 
This  is  why  I  have  felt  so  strongly  that  the 
negotiation  of  an  antidumping  code  would  be 
a  significant  step  forward  in  Increasing 
cooperation  In  International  trade. 

Moreover,  tbe  agreement  U  a  Presidential 
action  which  has  ample  precedent  in  past 
executive  agreements.  For  example,  the  Oen- 
eral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade — 
OATT — an  executive  agreement  whoee  va- 
lidity has  been  upheld  by  the  courts— in 
many  respects  Interprets  U.S.  law  and  to  that 
extent  limits  the  discretion  of  agencies  ad- 
ministering such  laws.  Take,  for  example, 
article  VI  of  tbe  OATT  which  deals  with 
diunping  and  which  is,  of  course,  that  article 
of  the  OATT  which  tbe  Code  elaborates  and 
defines.  When  article  VI  was  first  negotiated 
as  part  of  the  OATT  in  1947,  It  very  largely 
refiected  tbe  concepts  and  provisions  of  our 
Antidumping  Act.  But  with  respect  to  the 
concept  of  Injury  in  tbe  act,  which  was — as  it 
still  Is — simply  stated  as  "Injury"  and  with- 
out any  elaboration,  article  VI  provides  that 
antidumping  duties  may  be  impoeed  only 
where  dxunped  imports  cause  "material  In. 
Jury"  to  a  domestic  Indiutry.  I  think  the 
reason  for  the  addition  of  the  Interpretative 
term  "material"  Is  quite  clear.  Aa  I  have 
noted  above.  It  was  obviously  Intended  to 
avoid  the  imposition  of  anti-dumping  duties 
in  cases  where  the  injury  was  only  slight  or 
negligible.  Thus  Interpretation  has  stood 
since  1947,  has  never  to  my  knowledge  been 
challenged,  and  baa  been  consistently  used 
m  determination  of  Injury  in  dumping  cases. 

I  have  one  final  thought  concerning  Sen- 
ator Hartke's  charges.  He — and  I  think  sin- 
cerely— believes  that  the  code  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty  and  cannot 
be  legally  Justified  as  an  executive  agree- 
ment. The  executive  branch — end  I  think 
equally  sincerely — takes  the  opposite  %-lew. 
I  for  one  am  not  prepared  to  Impute  bad 
faith  to  either  side.  But  there  Is  obviously  a 
very  serious  difference  of  view  on  this  im- 
portant matter. 

The  question  is  how  best  to  resolve  the 
Issue.  I  seriously  question  whether  the  most 
effective  or  indeed  the  most  appropriate  way 
Is  a  political  confronutlon  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  executive  branch.  The  resolu- 
tion of  the  sort  Senator  Haktke  has  intro- 
duced cannot,  as  we  all  know,  force  the  Pres- 
ident to  submit  the  agreement  as  a  treaty, 
and  he  has  already  made  the  choice. 

Would  It  not  be  far  more  consistent  with 
the  manner  In  which  our  laws  are  admlnls- 
tereo  to  leave  the  issue  to  the  covirts,  which 
Is  where  tbe  OATT  agreement  was  decided? 

Mr.  President,  after  all.  It  is  tbe  Judiciary 
which  under  our  system  of  a  separation  of 
powers  is  the  competent  body  to  consider 
and  resolve  such  an  issue.  I  am  wholly  in 
favor  of  having  the  Senate  as  fiUly  informed 
as  poealble  about  the  provisions  of  tbe  code 
and  about  the  Intentions  of  tbe  executive 
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branch  in  carrying  it  out.  But  I  y«nr  m"«h 
SK  that  senator  Haetms  re«>»""o«  *"» 
Mtually  help  us  to  come  to  K^I*.***^  *^* 
mwlts  of  the  case,  insofar  as  any  private  per- 
Sf  believe,  that,  following  tbe  «nt^  Into 
foree  of  the  code,  the  act  U  being  Improp- 
STaSmtolste red  he  can  certainly  ssek  Ju- 
Sr^Sef,  for  again  I  repeat  the  actnot 
SSi  superseded  by  a  » «*ty  « "^.  P^I 
Sovit  If  It  cannot  be  «>'«t™,«»  ~S^S 
with  tbe  execuUve  agreement.  At  the  point. 
WwUl  all  be  able  to  have  the  benefit  of  a 
^nSdered,  objective,  and  final  ruling  on 
the  Issue. 


I  Prom  tbe  Cokgmbkomai,  Rbcobo.  Apr.  10. 
'  19981 

XaBDV   OOICMISSIOM   RMPOBT   OW 
AMTIDCMnNO   OODB 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  March  8.  the 
Tariff  Commission  submitted  a  report  to  the 
sToAte  Finance  Committee  on  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  38.  which  «>°««™  ,^ 
iSS^plng  code  signed  by  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  in  Geneva  on 
June  SO.  1967.  ThU  report  U  In  two  parte- 
onrsiimed  by  commissioners  Sutton,  Culll- 
Wn  and  Clubb.  comprising  the  majority, 
and  tbe  other  signed  by  Chalnnan  Metzger 
and  commissioner  Thunberg,  comprising  the 

°^S*^liartles  of  the  report  dwl  y'ltb  two 
basic  issues— the  consistency  of  the  Anti- 
dumping code  with  the  Antidumplnjg  Act  of 
1921.  and  the  applicability  of  the  code  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  as  an  agency  adminUter- 

"'with  respect  to  the  first  Issue,  It  la  note- 
worthy that  neither  part  expressly  concli^es 
that  the  code  Is  In  irreconcilable  conlUct  with 
the  act  TO  be  sure,  the  three  Commissioners 
indicate  that  there  are  differences  between 
the  c^e  and  the  act,  and  that  In  cerUln 
resoects  the  oode  would  change  past  practice 
Of  the  Tariff  Commission.  But  they  fall  short 
of  saying  fiatly  that  tbe  act  and  the  code 
could  not  be  administered  In  a  consistent 

"chairman  Metsger,  who  has  the  mo«t  ex- 
pertise in  this  area  on  the  Commission,  and 
Commissioner  Thunberg  <=of<=l«**-^*  .^ 
think  quite  wtsely-that  it  is  not  I»6»lble 
to  decide  the  question  of  consistency  untU 
specific  dumping  cases  are  considered  In  the 
light  of  the  provisions  of  the  code. 

with  respect  to  the  second  issue,  the  three 
commissioners  take  what  I  can  only  char- 
acterize as  an  unsustolnably  narrow  position, 
in  substance,  they  argue  that  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission's responslbUltles  are  established  ex- 
cluslvely  by  the  Antidumping  Act  and  that 
the  code  therefore  has  no  necessary  relevance 
or  application  to  the  Tariff  Commissions 
consideration  of  dumping  cases.  The  logical 
consequences  of  thU  position  are  to  my  mind 
strange  and  anomalous. 

Let  us  assume— as  I  In  fact  believe— that 
the  code  is  consistent  with  the  act.  recog- 
nizing that  m  any  case  the  code  as  an  execu- 
tive agreement  could  not  change  the  act  In 
any  respect.  The   three  Commlasloners  are 
therefore  saying  that  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the   code   is   consistent   with   *»»'   P-?'*"  °»^ 
of  the  Act  and  In  spite  of  the  f««=t  that  It  Is 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposee  established  by 
the  Congress  In  enacting  the  act,  the  Tariff 
commission  must  disregard  It.  Moreover,  the 
three  Commissioners  are  saying  that  the  code 
should  be  disregarded  even  though  the  code 
brings   distinct   and   Important    advantages 
to  US.  exporters-notably  through  the  adop- 
tion of  aTmjury  standard  by  Canada,  and 
the    establishment    of    fair    and    open    pro- 
cedures    when     dumping     complaints     are 
brought  against  them.  ..,...»,«„.  th- 

And  even  beyond  these  considerations,  ^e 
three  Commissioners  would  disregard  the 
code  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  constitutes 
a  significant  step  forward  in  the  multUateral 
resolution  of  nontarlff  barriers. 
I  would  emphasize  that  the  Congress  has 


itself  endoried  the  objectives  of  Increasing 

the  opportunities  for  U.S.  exporters  and  clr- 

cums^lng  the  operation  of  potential  non- 

SSffbLrrt?rs  of  otber  countries.  It  bas  done 

■ol^  enacting  trade  agreements  l««»«^tion 

for  more  than  30  years,  and  ""^  recently  m 

the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1963.  Thus,  I  find 

the    posttton    of    the    three    Commissioners 

especially  anomalous,  since  it  runs  counter  to 

established  congressional  Po^cy  l^>^%S«i* 

of  international  trade.  In  short,  the  three 

commissioners  cling  tenaciously  to  their  own 

narrow  notion  of  exclusive  reUance  on   the 

Antidumping    Act    whUe    disregarding    the 

more  important  aspects  of  tbe  case. 

Chairman  Metiger  and  Commissioner 
Thunberg.  on  the  other  hand,  are  clearly 
sensitive  to  these  considerations  a.nd  take 
what  I  regard  aa  a  reasonable  position.  In 
substance,  they  conclude  that  the  Antldump- 
STcode  U  an  International  obligation  of 
tiS  united  States  which  the  Tariff  Commls. 
Bion  should  follow  except  insofar  as  It  might 
prove  to  be  irreconciUble  with  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  in  any  given  case 

Let  me  quote  Chairman  Metzger  and  Com- 
missioner   Tbunberg's    statement    on    this 

'^^avlng  examined  thoee  provisions  of  the 
Code  and  of  the  Act  relating  to  the  direct 
functions  of  the  Commission  under  the  Act. 
we   limit   ourselves  to   the   statement   that 
al  they  are  founded  upon  common  basic  con- 
cepts-  b)   they  obviously  differ  In  language, 
and  c)   these  differences  In  language  do  not 
appear  obviously  or  patentiy  to  call  for  dif- 
fering results  in  future  cases  regardless  or 
their  inevitably  differing  facts  and  circum- 
stances. Indeed,  we  are  unable.  In  the  absence 
of  the   particular  combination  of  facts  and 
circumstances  Involved  In  each  Injury  de- 
termination, to  assert  categorically  that  In 
such  cases  their  appUcation  would  lead  to 
Identical  or  to  differing  results. 

"If.  following  July  1,  1968.  the  Commission 
hss  occasion  to  perform  Its  statutory  duties 
under  the  Anti-Dumping  Act  (there  are  pres- 
ently no  cases  thereunder  pending  before 
the  Commission),  and  a  question  of  con- 
sistency between  a  provision  or  provisions 
of  the  code  and  of  the  Act  Is  a  relevant 
Issue  and  there  has  been  no  intervening  new 
American  legUlative  action,  the  Commission 
should  apply  the  principles  of  American  law 
to   the   task   of   InterpreUtion   of  the   Act 
as  it  affecta  the  facte  of  the  investigation, 
including  those  principles  relating  to  Inter- 
nretlMttie  Act  so  as  to  avoid  inconsistency 
between  It  and  the  international  obligations 
of  the  United  States.  If  this  proved  not  to  be 
possible   the  Commission,  should  apply  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  to  the  facts  found,  not 
thoee  of  the  Code." 

ThU  position  acknowledges  the  presump- 
tive vaUdlty  of  the  Antidumping  Code— 
which  was  signed,  after  all,  upon  the  exprMs 
autiiorlzation  of  ttxe  President  of  the  United 
States— while  upholding  the  clear  obligation 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  to  administer  tne 
Antidumping  Act  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  its  provisions  and  purposes— both  being 
entirely  conslstant. 

Also,  the  applicability  of  the  code  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  Involves  questions  con- 
cerning first,  the  force  and  effect  of  Execu- 
te a^eementt;  and  second,  the  relationship 
of  the  Tariff  commission  to  the  Pfeslden^ 
The  first  is  an  Issue  on  which  the  Tariff 
Commission  as  an  agency  can  claim  no  spe- 
cial expertue.  And  the  second  issue  Involv^ 
the  Tariff  Commission  so  Intimately  as  to 
make  It  an  Interested  party  and  Its  view  a 
brief,  not  a  decision. 

Whatever  honest  doubte  the  three  com- 
missioners may  have  had.  "surely  would 
^ve  been  far  more  proper  and  constructive 
to  assume  the  appUcablUty  of  the  code  to 
i^e  Tariff  Commission,  to  begin  to  consider 
cases  in  the  light  of  the  code  and  the  act. 
^then  to  come  to  specific  conclusions  sub- 
ject to  whataver  the  courte  might  decide. 


Nevertheless,  unfortunate  "  *»»•  "P*^*  °* 
the  three  commissioners  may  be.  I  am  suu 
hopeful  that  the  act  and  the  ^*  ^  ?! 
adS^lnlstered   by    the   Treasury   DeP»rt^^* 
and  the  Tariff  Commission  in  a  conslstant 
?^on.  If  abstractions  can  be  1^^  aside  and 
f^ncreta  cases  can  be  objectively  corned, 
ered  In  the  light  of  the  provUlons  of  bote 
S^coSe  and  U.e  act,  no  violence  whataasver 
need  be  done  either  to  tbe  act  or  tothe  stat^ 
utory   obUgation  of  ttie  Tariff  Commission 
in  administering  tiiat  act.  At  the  same  ttoe 
ihe^lted  States,  together  with  tbe  other 
signatorlee  of  the  code  wlU  be  able  to  render 
the  code  a  constructive,  growing  ^^  adapt- 
able multilateral  agreement^  This  vrtUh*  W 
the  interest  of  a  liberal  trade  policy  and  in 
the  national  intarest  as  well. 

The  senator  from  Indiana  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  in  at  least  three  respecta  the  Anti- 
wSg  Sxle  signed  by  t^«  U-^fed  Stat^ 
and  other   countries  on  June  30.   l**^'  f 
in  confilct  wlUi  tbe  AntidumplngAct   1931. 
Accordingly,  he  argues  that  the  code  should 
S^  sub^Od  to  the  Congress  for  lU  approval 
^  he  has  introduced  Senata  Concurrent 
Resolution  38  to  that  effect, 
^nator    Ha.tkx's   charge,    are    obviously 
sertou.  ones  and  I  should  like  to  comment 
^  them,   especially  since  I  have    fortoe 
past  several  years,  strongly  urged  tbe  Prwl- 
dent  and  the  executive  branch  to  negotiate 
exactiy  tbe  kind  of  code  which  has  been 
concluded,   on   July   M,    ^»«6„  J /a^,*'^"^^ 
a  resolution.  Senata  Resolution  133.  to  inis 
eff^wUh  my  Republican  colleagues  on  the 
jomt  l^onomlc  Committee.  A  similar  reso- 
lution was  mtroducedln  the  Hou«  by  Repre- 
sentative THOMAS  CusTis  of  Mlssouri,  tne 
^nSng  R*™  bllcan  Member  from  the  House 
on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

The  Antidumping  Code  signed  on  June 
30.  1967,  was  agreed  upon  by  ^«*  «'  *^* 
major  trading  nations  of  the  world-EEC. 
tbe  EPTA  countries.  Japan,  and  Canada— 
aftar  close  to  2  years  of  tough  negotiations. 
^  Unltad  State,  undertook  these  ^«^- 
tlatlons  m  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  pro- 
fStTon  of  highly  restrictive  antldumpmg 
laws  and   procedures   In   the  industrtaUzed 

nattons  of  the  world.  1°  '^y„|,"t^\'iyiS 
code  will  achieve  this  end  and  will  thereby 
remove  new  protective  barriers  against  U.S. 
ex^i^  and  International  trade  in  general. 
Sefore  commenting  on  Senator  Ha«i«s 
specific  charges,  I  wish  to  emphastee    that 
tSfore  ttiese  negotiations  were  undertaken 
b^  J^bassador  Roth,  the  Trade  Information 
^^!^e  of  his  office  held  public  hearings 
during  the  week  of  September  12,  198«-  ^t 
which  representatives  of  Industry  and  labor 
S.ress^^helr  views  on  tbe  possibility  of  an 
international  antidumping  agreement.  It  is 
mportant  to  note  that  a  significant  majorl^ 
of  those  submitting  views  to  the  Commltt^ 
supported   an   effort   to  negotiate  such   an 
aCTeement.  There  were,  of  course,  some  dlf- 
Sr^  of  views  regarding  tbe  exact  prov^; 
sions  to  be  Included  In  an  agreement.  But 
the  majority  firmly  endorsed   the   principle 
«Doused    m    my    Senate    Resolution    133-- 
n^^that  international  hannonlzation  of 
antidumping  laws  and  procedures  is  vitally 
fmpomnt   to   insure   continued   growth  of 
international  trade.  Among  those  in  support 
o^  such  an  agreement  were  the  Manufactur- 
ing Chemists  Association,  the  SynUietlc  Or- 
ganic Chemical  Manufacturers  AssocUtion. 
fhe  DOW  Chemical  Co..  General  Electric^ ^^e 
Aluminum  Association,  the  VS.  Chamber  of 
S>Xe^.  tiie  commerce  and  Industty  As- 
sociation of  New  York,  the  National  Council 
of  American  Importers,  the  Committee  for 
National  Trade  PoUcy,  and  tbe  Committee 
for  Economic  Development. 

Tbe  Trade  information  Committee  s  hear- 
ings have  clearly  shown  that  tiie  Propo°f ";« 
ofMi  international  antidumping  agreement 
«LS  for  T  broad  national  constituency, 
^  the  opponenta.  such  as  the  American 
I^  &  Steel  instttute,  the  Cement  Industrr 
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t  tar  Tuts  Mid  Antldumplac.  i 
only  for  »  llmltod  g  <oup  of  apoolAl  IntvMti 
wlttk  anaattelly  pn  teotionM  purpoM*  for 
tbdr  own  entarprlM  k 

Ux  eotMiliirtmn.  I  would  Ilk*  to  dl«ouM 
brUfly  MOM  of  tbo  mora  ganana  quMtlooa 
ralaMI  by  SMU^tor  Ba  rrxa— ud  a^ceUUly  tbo 
quMttoo  of  what  li  tbe  propwr  rvUUotulilp 
bctwom  the  OoncTM  i  and  tb«  PntldMit  In  » 
CM*  Ilka  the  prsMnl  one. 

I  would  flzst  Uka  t  >  point  out  tbnt  tha  pro- 
Tlalona  of  tba  ooda  laal  with  mattan  ■■  to 
which  tha  «ot  la  alloi  it.  Tba  prorlalona  than- 
for*  bava  tha  affaet  of  intarpratlnt  aoma  of 
tha  Important  tamia  uaed  In  tha  act.  I  would 
Uka  to  atraaa  thla  pa  Int.  Tha  ooda  flUa  In  tba 
gi^M.  aa  It  wara.  In  t  se  act  and  brlnffi  to  tba 
aurfaoa  oonoapta  whl  cb  have  to  ba  daalt  with 
In  tha  oonaldaratkm  of  an  anttdumptng  eaaa 
but  which  tha  Cong  >aaa  did  not  f aal  obUgad 
to  daal  with  whan  1  paaaad  tha  act  In  IMl. 
m  othar  worda,  tha  ( oda  doaa  not  attampt  to 
aubatltuta  new  tern  a  for  exlatlng  tarma  In 
tha  act  or  to  aet  up  oonoapta  dlffarant  from 
thoaa  In  tha  act.  Im  taad.  It  aaaka  to  artlcu- 
lata  mattara  which  i  ira  relevant  to  tha  oon- 
oapta daalt  with  In  tba  act  but  which  tba 
aot  Itaalf  doaa  not  aa  preaa.  I  would  tharaCore 
ampbaaiae  that  tha  c  ida  la  fundamentally  an 
Interpretfitlva  and  n  it  an  amendatory  docu- 
ma^t — wfoi  It  tha  attar,  I  would  have  aa 
much  oonoam  about  It  aa  Senator  BaarKa. 

Aa  I  read  hla  letter  Senator  HAarKX'a  baalc 
aaeertlon  aeema  to  be  that  It  la  fundamentally 
unlawful  for  the  Pi  laldent  to  Interpret  by 
executive  agreement  the  terms  at  a  domaatlc 
law  aueh  aa  the  Ani  Idimtplng  Oode.  Thla  la 
a  oonaldarahly  raatr  ctlva  view,  It  aeema  to 
ma.  of  tha  relational]  Lp  between  the  Congreaa 
and  the  Prealdent  ai  d  one  which  glvea  abeo- 
lutaly  no  acope,  In  tU  la  Inatanoe,  to  tha  Preal- 
denVa  oonatttuttonal  reaponalbllltlaa.  la  tha 
Prealdent — aa  Sanal  sr  HAancx  auggeata — 
raally  In  tha  poaltl  m  where  by  executive 
agreement  be  canno  fill  out  and  elaborate 
aoma  of  the  concept  i  uaed  In  the  act.  In  a 
manner  which  la  fu  ly  conalatent  with  the 
aotr 

I  aee  no  reaaon  wt  j  the  Prealdent  cannot 
conclude  an  agreema  it  which  Interpreta  tha 
act  In  a  manner  con  datent  with  the  provl- 
atons  and  purpoaee  o:  tba  act  and  then  pro- 
cced  to  have  the  agr  ement  Implemented  In 
accordance  with  the  i  ct.  The  key  queatlon  In 
my  mind  la  not  whither  the  Prealdent  haa 
the  baalc  authority  t  >  do  so  but  rather  bow 
be  exerclaea  It  and  whether.  In  the  final 
analysis,  each  Interp  etatlon  provided  for  in 
the  agreement  la  In  i  act  conalatent  with  the 
act. 

That  la  why  I  mad(  i  the  detailed  statement 
I  did  about  the  mat  ter  which  haa  come  up 
with  reepect  to  auch  (  onslstency.  If  It  Is.  then 
I  see  the  executive  igreement,  and  the  act 
Interacting  in  a  com]  lementary  relatlonahlp, 
each  supporting  the  >ther  and  both  working 
toward  a  common  ob  active— one  which  waa, 
of  course.  In  the  flra  Instance  laid  down  by 
the  Congreaa.  In  thla  manner,  the  req>ectlve 
conatltutlonal  reapoi  lalbllltlea  of  the  Con- 
greaa and  the  Preald  »nt  are  fuUy  raapeotad 
and  fully  discharged  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  Interpretation  la  Inconsistent  with  the 
act,  then  to  that  extei  it  the  agreement  clearly 
has  no  validity  and  the  act  remains  para- 
mount. Inaof ar  aa  1 1  ftve  studied  the  code  to 
date.  I  am  satlsfled  t  kat  It  la  faithful  to  the 
purpoeea  of  the  Antli  umplng  Act. 

I  would  have  thoug  it  that  It  waa  generally 
accepted  that  we  ah<uld  do  our  utmoet  to 
Increase  Intematlom  1  'cooperation  In  the 
field  of  trade.  Certali  ly  the  Oode  representa 
a  significant  step  forward  In  harmonizing 
International  practlc« »  In  the  field  of  anti- 
dumping and  avoldlni  the  often  troubleeome 
friction  and  dlireren<  sa  that  arise  from  the 
application  of  confilc  Ing  national  laws.  It  Is 
aapadally  In  this  llgl  t  that  I  am  unwlUlng 
to  agree  that  the  Pre*  dent  la  foredoaed  from 
promoting  the  purp<  aee  of  the  act  In  an 
executive  agreement '  rhlch  doea  not  change,         Footnotea  at  end  of  article. 


but  only  Inteiprata.  the  act.  and  leavea  the 
aot  paramount. 

An  Important  aapaet  ot  Sanator  HabtxTs 
baaie  argument  aaima  to  ba  that  It  la  funda- 
mantally  wrong  for  tha  Prealdant  to  reduce 
tha  dlaerattan  of  the  Tarlir  nmnmlaalnn  or 
the  Traaaury  Department  by  elaborating  or 
raflnlnf  tha  tarma  of  tha  aot.  Thla  argumant 
puta  a  mailmum  promlxmi  upon  tha  ratan- 
tlon  of  admlnlatratlve  dlaoratlon  to  the  ex- 
olualon  or  all  other  oonalderatlona— and  thla 
I  cannot  aooept.  Surely,  tha  whole  effort  both 
In  our  domaatlc  law  and  in  Intamatlonal  law 
haa  baaa  to  develop  through  axparlanoa  an 
Increaalngly  refined  and  cartaln  body  of  rulea 
to  guide  our  behavior.  To  put  It  another  way, 
our  efforte  have  for  many  yeara  now  been 
devoted  to  moving  from  the  general  to  the 
apedflc  and  from  the  hortatory  to  the  ob- 
ligatory and  to  the  apedflc  ta  an  attempt  to 
work  out  the  elementa  of  a  peaceful  and 
productive  society  both  In  our  country  and 
throughout  the  world. 

ThU  1^  in  large  part  achieved  through  the 
constant  refinement  of  rulea  of  law,  ao  that 
areaa  of  ambiguity  and  potential  conflict 
are  reduced  as  much  as  possible  and  Inter- 
eated  persona  have  as  complete  an  under- 
standing as  possible  of  their  rights  and  ob- 
ligations. This  Is  why  I  have  felt  so  strongly 
that  the  negotiation  of  an  antidumping  code 
would  be  a  significant  step  forward  In  In- 
creasing cooperation  in  International  trade. 

Moreover,  the  agreement  Is  a  Presidential 
action  which  has  ample  precedent  In  past 
executive  agreements.  For  example,  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade— 
OATT — an  executive  agreement  whose  vaUd- 
Ity  haa  been  upheld  by  the  courts — in  many 
respects  Interprets  U.S.  law  and  to  that  ex- 
tent limits  the  discretion  of  agencies  admm- 
Isterlng  such  laws. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanlmovis  consent 
that  an  article  entitled  "The  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  in  U.S.  Domestic 
Law,"  written  by  John  H.  Jackson  and  pub- 
lished In  the  Michigan  Law  Review,  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  waa 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RacoxD,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"THB  oBitaaAi.  snaaauawT  oir  tabhtb  akd 
raana  nt  umrxo  arAiaa  Doicaanc  law 

"  (By  John  H.  Jackaon )  * 
*'/.  /ntnxttictton 
"The  General  Agreement  on  Tarlffa  and 
Trade,>  "GATT,"  is  a  multUateral  Interna- 
tional agreement  which  Is  today  the  prin- 
cipal Instnmient  for  the  regulation  of  world 
trade.  Over  eighty  nations.  Including  the 
United  States,  participate  In  OATT  and  It 
has  been  estimated  that  about  eighty  per 
cent  of  world  trade  Is  governed  by  this  agree- 
ment.* With  the  recent  completion  of  five 
agonizing  years  of  'Kennedy  Bound"  tariff 
negotiations  under  OATT  auaplcea.  tariffs  for 
many  goods  will  be  reduced  to  a  point  where 
they  will  no  longer  be  effective  barriers  to 
world  trade.* 


"Court  opinions.  Another  factor  that  rein- 
forces the  argument  for  the  validity  of  OATT 
Is  that  it  has  been  reoognlaed  by  both  fed- 
eral and  state  (including  teiritorlal)  courta. 
The  specific  laeue  of  OATT's  validity  waa 
raised  in  only  one  case,  but  that  case  waa 
dismissed  on  other  grounds."*  However,  a 
number  of  other  cases  have  res\ilted  In  deci- 
sions necessarily  implying  the  validity  of 
OATT — particularly  In  tariff  caaea  before  the 
Customs  Courta  and  the  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals."x  In  fact,  since  tariff 
concessions  embodied  in  OATT  are  so  exten- 
sive, the  majority  of  cases  in  thoee  courts 
now  Involve  tariff  ratea  proclaimed  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  GATT  or  amending 
protocola.><*  other  than  In  these  courta,  only 


seven  American  eaaaa,  and  three  oplnlona  of 
the  OallXomla  Attorney  General,"*  have  been 
found  whloh  explicitly  clta  or  mention 
GATT."*  Of  theaa,  four  ware  In  atata  or 
territorial  courta'"  and  three  m  federal 
courta."*  In  each  oaae  OATT's  validity  was 
either  aaeumed,  upheld,  or  not  decided.  No 
opinion  citing  or  mentioning  GATT  haa  yet 
been  rendered  by  the  United  Statea  Supreme 
Court. 

"It  la  appropriate  now  to  turn  to  the  third 
queatlon  aa  to  the  atatutory  validity  of  OATT 
mentlonad  at  tha  outaat  of  thla  aubaectlon: 
whether  the  admlnlatratlve  provUlona"*  of 
GATT  oonatltutad  It  an  International  orga- 
nlaatlon  wMch  tha  President  did  not  have 
the  statutory  power  to  join.  Moet  previous 
United  Statea  trade  agreements  had  provi- 
slona  In  them  for  certain  typea  of  admln- 
latratlve functlona,"'  such  as  arrangonents 
for  oonaultlng'"  or  agreemg  on  changes  In 
tariff  commltmenta.u*  Early  In  OATT's  draft- 
ing hlatray  It  waa  recognized  that  some  of 
theae  admlnlatratlve  functiona  would  be 
neceaaary  to  Implement  OATT.'"  It  was 
hoped  that  the  ITO  would  eventually  assume 
theae  functions,  but  until  that  time  a  OATT 
mechanism  waa  required.'"  Early  OATT 
drafta  conaequently  provided  for  an  'Interim 
Trade  Committee.'  "• 

"Soon  after  theae  early  drafta,  and  before 
negotiations  opened  at  Geneva  in  the  ^>rlng 
of  1947,  Houae  and  Senate  committees  held 
extensive  hearlnga  on  the  proposed  ITO  ana 
OATT  negotiations."*  Sc»ne  members  of  Con- 
greaa challenged  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  enter  into  OATT  on  the  specific 
ground  that  he  was  not  authorized  to  join 
an  international  'provisional  organlza- 
tion.' "» 

roui'Muras 

*Profeeaor  ot  Law,  University  of  Michigan. 
A.B.  1964,  Princeton  University:  JJJ.  1959, 
University  of  Michigan.  Bdltorlal  Board,  Vol. 
67,  Michigan  Law  Review. — Ed. 

"The  author  is  Indebted  to  Walter  Hollls, 
Legal  Advisor's  Office,  Umted  States  State 
Department,  who  generously  read  the  manu- 
script of  this  article  and  made  a  number  of 
useful  suggestions.  The  author  Is  also  in- 
debted to  members  of  the  OATT  Secretariat 
m  Geneva  for  assisting  his  general  research 
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"'General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  61  Stat.  pt.  6,  at  A3  (1967);  55 
U.N.T.S.  194  (1967)  (hereinafter  referred  to 
aa  OATT).  OATT  haa  been  extensive]  7 
amended  and  modified,  as  can  be  seen  from 
app.  C.  A  more  current  version  of  OATT  can 
be  foimd  in  OATT,  3  Baalc  Instruments  and 
Selected  Dociunenti  (rev.  vol.  1968)  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  BESD).  Subeequent 
changea  may  be  found  in  OATT  Doc.  IPRO/ 
66-1  (1966)  (Which  added  pt.  IV)  and  OATT 
Doc.  INT  (61)  34  (1961)  (which  modified 
art.  XrV:l). 

"Although  the  full  text  of  GATT  is  not 
being  reprinted  in  this  article,  the  general 
subject  matter  of  each  article  can  be  seen 
from  the  table  in  app.  A.  On  OATT  gener- 
ally, aee  Jackson,  The  Puzzle  of  OATT — Legal 
Aapeota  of  a  SurpriaiTig  Institution,  I.  J. 
Wo«u>  TkADB  L.  131  (1967)  and  authorities 
dted  therein.  For  an  economist's  view,  see 

O.        CuaZON,         MULTmATBUI.        COIUCEXCIAL 

DiPLOMACT  (1966).  As  to  OATT  dociunents 
and  their  availability,  aee  GATT  Docs.  INP/ 
121  St  INP/iaa  (1966):  Jackson,  supra  at  131 
n.  2. 

"*  Statement  Issued  by  the  Director  General 
of  GATT,  GATT  Press  Release  990,  reprinted 
In  N.Y.  Times,  May  16.  1967.  at  20.  col.  3; 
GATT  Press  release  973  (Nov.  1, 1966) . 

"*  See  Pamsworth.  Kennedy  Round  Sue- 
ceeds.  N.Y.  Times.  Blay  16,  1967,  at  1,  col.  8. 
See  also  International  Monetary  Fund.  JTen- 
nedy  Round  Agreementa,  19  Iim.  FmANciAi. 
Niws  Sttbvkt  213  (1967) . 

"•  See  Statement  by  Eric  Wyndham- White. 
Director  General  of  GATT,  to  the  Deutsch 
Gesellschaft  for  AuswHrtlge  PoUUk  at  Bad 


Oodeeberg.  OATT  Doc.  I»rr.(66)  M^  (Oct. 
vT  iMT>-  address  by  Eric  Wyndham-Whlte 
2'  STmeStSTof  tha  Trade  NegotUtlng 
gamnlttae  at  Oman,  OATT  Press  Balease 
jSTat  4  (June  30.  1967):  Chase  Ma^ttan 
SSik.  PerapecHve  on  World  Butinet.  7 
Woaut  Bus.  3  ( JtUy  1967) . 

••>••  Morgantown  Olasswork  Guild  v.  Hum- 
phrey. 286 FAl  670  (DC.  Clr.  1966) . 

"visec.  e.g..  Bercut-Vandervoort  v.  United 
states.  161  F.  Supp.  943  (CCP^  1967): 
Oeorge  B.  Bardwll  *  Sons  v.  United  States 
42C.C.P-A.  118  (1966). 

"io»  Examination  of  any  current  volume  of 
these  courta-  reporta  reveals  that  the  vaat 
malorlty  of  the  cases  cite  a  presidential  proc- 
lamation which  effectuates  a  OATT  agree- 
ment. For  instance,  in  vol.  44  only  twelve 
out  of  fifty-three  fully  reported  decisions  do 
not  cite  such  a  proclamation.  See  app.  C.  for 
presldenual  proclamation  citations  for  var- 
ious OATT  agreements.  ,_„„.„ 
'•'••  The  California  Attorney  General's  opm- 
lons  are  69-164,  34  Cal.  AG.  302;  60-141.  36 
Cal.  AG.  147;  8»-166,  40  Cal.  AG.  66. 

••""  The  Shepard  dUtors  for  aU  states  and 
territories  of  the  United  States  and  for  all 
federal  courts  of  the  United  States  were 
searched  since  1947  to  the  m«^  current^ 
available  supplement  m  June  of  1967  lor  "U 
cases  which  dte  61  SUt.  pts.  6  *  «.«;*  ^  3. 
Since  GATT  Is  sometimes  cited  without 
using  the  'Stat.'  reference,  it  Is  possible  that 
pereons  who  prepare  the  ciUtor  could  have 
m^  some  iases  if  they  did  not  translate 
a  different  dtation  into  the  statutory  cita- 
tion In  addition  to  searching  the  ciUtors. 
various  attorneys  both  in  and  out  of  govwrn- 
ment  were  contacted  who  might  have  knowl- 
edge of  other  cases. 

••i«Baldvrtn-Llma.HamUton     v.     SuperlOT 
court.   208   cal.   App.  ad  808.  26   C^.  BptT; 
799   (1962)    (California  'Buy  American  Aci 
held  to  be  unenforceable  because  violative  of 
QATTV  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  v.  Board  of 
?S«.  ClvU  NOB.  899166  &  897691  (Super 
Ct.  County  of  Los  Angeles  1966)   (also  chal- 
lenited  the  California  'Buy  American   Act), 
T^ry  V.  HO  41  Hawaii  566  (1957)  (stru^ 
down  as  unconstltuttonal  and  contrary  to 
GATT  a  territorial  law  "^^il^'^B  "*!|;4?f? 
selling  imported  eggs  to  advertise  tt»at  fact). 
T^BwTAss'n  of  Steel  Importers  v.  Texas  High- 
way Comm'r.  364  S.WAl  749  (Tex.  Ct.  App. 
1963)  (admlnlatratlve  ruling  of  the  highway 
commission  requiring  the  use  of  do°»eatlo 
steel  in  highway  projecU  ch"ilM««5  "  '*^: 
trary  to  state   law,    the  Constitution,   and 
GA'TT— disposed  of  on  state  law  gro\mds). 
The  Bethlehem  case  held  that  Boldtrtn-Mmo- 
Homilfon  was  controlling  and  that  the  plain- 
tiffs had  an  adequate  remedy  at  Jfw  ^ 
therefore  denied  a  petition  for  a  preliminary 
injunction.  On  May  2.  1967,  defend'f*" '?°- 
tlon  to  dismiss  was  granted.  The  author  has 
been  Informed  that  the  case  has  been  ap- 
pealed. See  note  286  infra.  See  alao  Comment. 
GATT    The  California  Buy  American  Act. 
and  the  Continutng  Struggle  Between  Free 
Trade  and  Protectionism.  52  Cauf.  L.  Bay. 
335  (1964):  Note.  17  Stan.  L.  Bxv.  119  (1964). 
"i-TWbot  V.  Atlantic  Steel.  276  P.2d  4 
(DC    Clr.    1960):    Morgantown    Glassware 
^"iSi  V    HuiiSiiy.  236  F.ad  670  (D^C    C^ 
1966):   C.  Tennant,  Sons  ft  Co.  v.  DUl.  168 
P.  Supp.  63  (SJ5.N.Y.  1967) . 

""•These  provisions  are  found  in  qati, 
arts.  XXn-XXXV.  See  app.  A:  text  accom- 
panying note  68  «upro. 

"'"See  app.  A  for  illustrative  prior  trade 
agreement  provisions  that  correspond  to  vari- 
ous articles  of  OATT. 

"'«*  E  g  Article  XI  of  the  Redprocal  Trade 
Agreement  with  Canada.  49  Stat  8960  (1036 ): 
art.  xrv  of  the  Trade  Agreement  with  Mexico, 
57  Stat.  833  (1948).  ,  ,,^  . 

""»  E.g..  Article  XIV  of  the  Becplrocal  Trade 
Agreement  with  Canada,  40  Stat.  3960  (1036). 
"iM  Report  of  the  First  Session  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Committee  of  the  UJ*.  conference 


on  Trade  and  Employment,  annextira  10,  i  1. 
at  61  (Oct.  1046) . 

"^  Draft  of  GATT,  art.  XX  In  U.N.  Doc. 
KPCT/C.6/W.68  (1047):  Draft  of  OATT.  art. 
XXH  in  BPCT/C.6/88  (1947) :  Draft  of  GATT, 
art.  XXn  m  Report  ot  the  Drafting  Commit, 
tee  on  the  Preparatory  Committee  of  the  VJf. 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment 
BPCT/34.  at  78  (1947). 

""'  Hearings  on  the  Trade  Agreements  aci 
and  the  Proposed  ITO  Before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Comm..  80th  Cong.,  1st  Sees. 
(1947):  Hearings  on  Operation  of  the  Trade 
AgreemenU  Act  and  Proposed  ITO  Before  the 
Senate  Finance  Comm..  80th  Cong.,  1st  Bess. 

(1047). 

"u»  Hearinga  on  the  Operation  on  the  Trade 
Agreementa  Act  and  the  Proposed  ITO  Before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Comm..  80th 
Cong.,  1st  Seaa.  191-06  (1947);  Hearinga  on 
the  Trade  AgreemenU  Act  and  the  Propoaed 
ITO  Before  the  Senate  Finance  Comm..  80th 
Cong..  1st  Seas.  74,  202,  335  (1047)  ." 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Prealdent.  take,  for  exainple, 
article  VI  of  the  GATT  which  deals  with 
dumptog  and  which  is,  of  course,  that  artlde 
of  the  OATT  which  the  code  elaborates  and 
defines.  When  artlde  VI  was  first  negotiated 
as  part  of  the  OATT  in  1947.  it  very  largely 
reflected  the  concepta  and  provisions  of  our 
Antidumping  Act.  But  with  reepect  to  the 
concept  of  Injury  m  the  act.  which  was— as 
it  stUl   is— simply   stated   as  "injury"  and 
without  any  eUboratlon,  article  VI  provided 
that   antidumping  duties  may  be  Jmpoaed 
only  where  dumped  Imports  cause  "material 
tolury"  to  a  domestic  Industry.  I  think  the 
reason  for  the  addition  of  the  Interpretative 
term  "material"  U  quite  clear.  As  I  have  noted 
above  it  was  obviously  intended  to  avoid  the 
Imposition  of  antidumping  duties  In  cases 
where  the  injury  was  only  slight  or  negligible. 
This  mterpretatlon  has  stood  since  1947,  has 
never  to  my  knowledge  been  challenged,  and 
has  been  oonslstentiy  used  In  the  determina- 
tion of  injury  m  dumping  cases. 

I  have  one  final  thought  concerning  Sena- 
tor Hastkx's  charges.  He— and  I  think  sin- 
cerely—believes that  the  code  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty  and  cannot 
be  legally  justified  as  an  executive  agree- 
ment. The  executive  branch — and  I  think 
equaUy  sincerely— takes  the  opposite  view  I 
for  one  am  not  prepared  to  Impute  bad  faith 
to  either  side.  But  there  Is  obviously  a  very 
seriotis  difference  of  view  on  this  Important 
matter.  .       ..  _ 

The  question  Is  how  best  to  resolve  the 
issue  I  seriously  question  whether  the  moet 
effective  or  Indeed  the  moet  appropriate  way 
is  a  poUtlcal  confrontation  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  executive  branch.  The  reeolutlon 
of  the  sort  Senator  Habtke  has  Introduced 
cannot,  as  we  aU  know,  force  the  President  to 
submit  the  agreement  as  a  treaty,  and  he  has 
already  made  the  choice. 

Would  It  not  be  far  more  consistent  with 
the  manner  In  which  our  laws  are  admin- 
istered to  leave  the  Issue  to  the  co"rts-^5i^ 
is  where  the  OATT  agreement  was  dedded? 
Mr  President,  after  all,  it  Is  the  judiciary 
which  under  our  system  of  a  separation  of 
powers  is  the  competent  body  to  consider 
and  resolve  such  an  Issue.  I  am  whoUy  m 
favor  of  having  the  Senate  as  fuUy  Info™*** 
as  possible  about  the  provisions  of  the  (»de 
and  about  the  intentions  of  the  executive 
branch  m  carrying  It  out.  But  I  very  much 
doubt  that  Senator  Habtke's  r^»u"<»  ^" 
actually  help  us  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
merits  of  the  case.  Insofar  as  any  private 
person  believes  that,  following  the  entry  Into 
force  of  the  code,  the  act  Is  being  Improperly 
administered,  he  can  certainly  seek  JudlclsJ 
relief    for  again  I  repeat  the  act  not  being 
SS«^^  bTa  treaty  remains  paramount 
if  It  cannot  be  construed  consistently  with 
the  executive  agreement.  At  the  pointy 
wlU  all  be  able  to  have  the  benefit  o*  a  con- 


sidered, objective,  and  final  ruling  on  the 

issue. 

Mr.  President,  that  U  the  central  theme  i 
am  preaentlng  to  the  Senate.  Once  the  Judi- 
ciary la  asked  to  pass  on  thU  matter,  we  wlU. 
aU  be  able  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  considered, 
objective,  and  final  ruling  on  the  laaue. 
Whereas  a  political  confrontaUon  between 
the  Congress  and  the  President  would  result 
In  no  such  ruUng;  it  may  result  In  poUttcal 
heat  but  not  a  final  decision  hence  the  ex- 
ecutive agreement  should  stand. 

Bfr.  Prealdent,  I  aak  unanimous  oonaant 
that  there  ba  printed  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks the  minority  views  of  Chahrman  llets- 
ger  and  Commissioner  Tbunberg  of  the  TarlfT 
Commission  from  the  Oommlsslon's  report  <m 
the  International  AnUdumplng  Code  dated 
March  8;  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tha 
Treasury  to  Senator  Hakikk  dated  Septem- 
ber 20,  1967;  and  the  reply  of  the  OlBce  of 
the  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negou- 
attons  to  Senator  HAarKx-s  comments  on  tha 
Antidumping  Code  dated  August  24.  1967. 

Tbtn  being  no  objection,  the  material  waa 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rnoao,  as 
follows: 


•■(From  the  report  of  the  VS.  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  38,  Mar. 
8,  1968] 

"SEPARATE    VHWS    OF    CHAHUCAN     METZWE*    ANO 
COMMtSSIONEB   THUNBEEO 

"S  Con.  Res.  38  upon  adoption  would  re- 
solve,*That  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that-- 
•••(1)  the  provisions  of  the  International 
Antidumping  Code,  signed  at  Geneva  on 
June  30,  1967,  are  inconsistent  with,  and 
in  conflict  with,  the  provisions  of  the  AnU- 
Dumplng  Act,  1931; 

••  '(2)  the  President  should  submit  the  In- 
ternational Antidumping  Code  to  the  Sm- 
ate  for  its  advice  and  consent  in  accord- 
ance vrith  article  n.  section  2,  of  the  Oon- 
Btitutlon  of  the  United  States;  and 

•"(3)  The  provisions  of  the  International 
Antidumping  Code  should  become  eOecttra 
in  the  United  States  only  at  the  tlmeesped- 
fled  in  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress  to 
implement  the  provisions  of  the  Code.' 

"Paragraph  (1)  of  S.  Con.  Res.  38  would 
resolve  that  it  U  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  provisions  of  the  International  Anti- 
dumping code,  signed  at  Geneva  on  June  30. 
1967  'are  Inconsistent  with,  and  In  con- 
flict'with,  the  provisions  of  the  Antl-Dump- 

ing  Act.  1921'.  ,  »«„„«♦ 

^The  'Agreement  on  Implementation  or 
Article  VI  of  the  General  Agreement  of 
Tariffs  and  Trade"  of  Jime  30,  1067.  was  ac- 
cepted on  that  date  by  signature  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  enter  into 
force  for  each  party  accepttng  it  on  July  X. 
1068  and  Is  referred  to  as  the  'International 
Antidumping  Code'.  ^   .„    w 

"Article  14  of  the  Code  states  that.    Each 
party  to  this  Agreement  shaU  take  aU  neces- 
sary steps,  of  a  general  or  particular  charac- 
ter to  ensure,  not  later  than  the  date  of  the 
entry  Into  force  of  the  Agreement  for  It,  the 
conformity  of  Its  Uvre.  regulations  and  ad- 
ministrative procedures  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Antl-Dumplng  Code.'  The  Code  Itself, 
therefore,  does  not  purport  to  change  domes- 
tic lavre  In  any  country.  If  a  country  Is  of  the 
view  that  there  Is  a  need  to  make  changes  In 
its  domestic  law  in  order  for  it  to  conform 
vrtth  (3ode  requirements,  any  such  changes 
would  have  to  be  achieved  through  domestic 
law  changes  in  the  usual  manner— in  the 
United  States  through  Congressional  action 

amending  the  Antl-Dumplng  Act.         

••It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  has  been  and  Is  of  the  view  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Code  and  the  Act  are 
not  InconsUtent  vrtth,  and  in  conflict  with, 
each  other.  During  the  course  of  negotiation 
oFthe  code  prior  to  June  30.  1967.  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Executive  Branch  met  with 
the  commission  to  discuss  the  provisions  or 
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strably the  princlpiil  cause'  of  material  In- 
Jury  to  a  domeetlc  Industry,  or  the  'prin- 
cipal cause'  of  ma  erial  retardation  of  the 
eetabllshment  of  b\  ch  an  industry.  It  fur- 
ther states  that  Ir  reaching  this  decision, 
there  shall  be  wei  [bed  'the  effect  of  the 
lees  than  fair  value  sales,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  'all  other  facte  rs  taken  together  which 
may  be  adversely  al  rectlng  the  Indiutry',  on 
the  other  hand;  th  U  the  determination  be 
based  on  'positive  t  ndlnga  and  not  on  mere 
allegations  or  hypot  leUcal'  poeslblUtles;  and 
that  in  cases  of  'ret  irding  the  eetabllshment 
of  a  new  industry'  1 1  the  importing  country, 
of  the  forthcoming  ee- 
tabllshment of  an  ihdustry  must  be  shown'. 
"The  Act  statee  tl  at  the  Commission  must 
determine  whether  i  n  industry  in  the  United 
Statee  is  being  or  is  likely  to  be  injured,  or  is 
prevented  from  beli  g  establtshed,  'by  reason 
of  the  importation  of  less  than  fair  value 
merchandise.  Neith  tr  the  Congreas.  nor,  so 
far  as  we  are  awais,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment during  Its  ad  nlnlstration  of  the  'In- 


jury' provisions  prior  to  19M,  nor  the  Com- 
mlHlon,  has  attempted  to  define  or  qualify 
the  term  'by  reason  of*,  which  has  the  dic- 
tionary meaning  of  'cause'.  Formulations 
which  have  been  uaed  from  time  to  time  in 
other  statutee,  such  as  'caused  in  whole  or 
In  part',  or  'have  contributed  substantially', 
or  'oauaed  in  major  part',  have  not  been  em- 
ployed. The  Commission  has  made  an  overall 
Judgment,  after  considering  all  the  relevant 
facts  and  oircumstanoee,  whether  there  has 
been  injury  'by  reason  at'  less  than  fair 
value  imported  merchandise. 

"C.  An  industry  in  the  United  Statee 

"The  Code  defines  'domestic  indiutry' 
(Article  4)  as  referring  to  'the  domestic  pro- 
ducers as  a  whole  of  the  like  products',  or  to 

those  whose  'collective  output  of  the  prod- 
ucts constitute  a  major  proportion  of  the 
total  domestic  production  of  those  products'. 
In  'exceptional  circumstances',  however,  the 
Industry  'may,  for  the  production  In  ques- 
tion, be  divided  into  two  or  more  competitive 
markets  and  the  producers  within  each  mar- 
lut  regarded  as  a  separate  Industry,  if,  be- 
cause of  transport  costs,  all  the  producers 
within  such  a  market  sell  all  or  almost  all  of 
their  production  of  the  product  in  question 
In  that  market,  and  none,  or  almost  none, 
of  the  product  in  question  produced  else- 
where in  the  country  is  sold  in  that  market 
or  If  there  exist  special  regional  marketing 
conditions  (for  example,  traditional  patterns 
of  distribution  or  consumer  tastes)  which 
result  in  an  equal  degree  of  Isolation  of  the 
producers  in  such  a  market  from  the  rest 
of  the  Industrj-,  provided,  however,  that  In- 
Jury  may  be  found  in  such  circumstances 
only  if  there  is  injury  to  all  or  almost  all 
of  the  total  production  of  the  product  in  the 
market  as  defined.' 

"The  Act  refers  to  'an  Industry  in  the 
United  States'.  The  Commission,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  special  circumstances  where  there 
has  appeared  to  be  a  discreto  geographical 
market  area  for  the  product,  has  considered 
the  Industry  In  national  terms.  In  some 
cases,  however,  where  there  is  such  a  dis- 
crete geographical  market  area,  the  Commis- 
sion has  determined  that  it  constitutes  an 
industry  in  the  United  States'  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Act.  The  Commission  has  con- 
sidered all  relevant  factors  affectingVtich  a 
determination  in  arriving  at  Its  Judgment. 
•  •  •  •  » 

"The  Commission  is  primarily  a  fact-find- 
ing agency,  performing  Its  duties  by  finding 
partlctUar  facts  m  particular  inveeUgations 
and  applying  the  standards  laid  down  by  law 
to  those  facte  as  found.  While  it  may  find  it 
necessary  to  interpret  the  law  in  the  course 
of  applying  it  to  such  particular  facts,  it 
has  not  done  so  by  regulations  or  by  gen- 
eral advisory  opinions  In  advance  of  its  find- 
ings  of   facts    in    particular    investigations. 
Apart    from    those    clrcimistances   in    which 
the  obvious  meaning  of  a  propoeed  statuu 
or   international    agreement   is   so   at   odds 
with  an  existing  instrument  as  to  warrant 
a  flat  statement  to  that  effect  without  more, 
It  is  our  opinion  that  to  attempt  to  inter- 
pret law  and  derive  subsidiary  standards  of 
application  thereof  out  of  the  context  of  the 
specific    facta    of    particular    investigations 
would  tend  to  result  in  abstract  interpreta- 
tions and  standards  which  have  not  emerged 
from  the  factual  setting  of  a  particular  In- 
veatigaUon  and  thus  have  not  been  tested 
against  specific  conditions  for  the  carrying 
on  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  our  coun- 
try.  Moreover,   the   Commission   wotild  not 
have  had  the  advantage  of  briefs  and  argu- 
ments from  interested  parties  in  regard  to 
the  appropriate  interpretation  or  standard 
to  be  applied  to  the  facts  of  the  particular 
investigation,  and  thus  woxild   be  risking, 
through    such    an    advance    alMtract    inter- 
pretation,   affecting    the    results    of    future 
investigations  in  circumstances  which  have 
strong  adversary  connotations.  These  con- 


ildwatlooa  appear  to  us  to  be  of  particular 
importance  where  interpretations  of  a  stat- 
ute in  relation  to  an  International  agree- 
ment might  affect  the  performance  of  the 
International  obligations  of  the  Umted 
States.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  our  po- 
sition m  these  regards  is  consistent  with  the 
Commission's  primary  fact-finding  function. 
"Accordingly,  having  examined  those  pro- 
visions ol  the  Code  and  of  the  Act  relating 
to  the  direct  functions  of  the  Commission 
under  the  Act,  we  limit  ourselves  to  the  state- 
ment that  a)  they  are  founded  upon  com- 
mon baalc  concepts,  b)  they  obviously  dlffpr 
m  language,  and  c)  these  differences  in  lan- 
guage do  not  appear  obviously  or  patently  to 
call  for  differing  results  In  future  cases  re- 
gardless of  their  ineviubly  differing  facU  and 
Circumstances.  Indeed,  we  are  unable,  in  the 
alMence  of  the  particular  combination  oi 
facts  and  circumstances  Involved  In  each  In- 
Jury  determination,  to  assert  categorically 
that  in  such  cases  their  application  would 
lead  to  identical  or  to  differing  results. 

"If  following  July  1,  1968,  the  Commission 
has  occasion  to  perform  its  statutory  duties 
under  the  Anti-Diunping  Act  (there  are  pres- 
ently no  cases  thereunder  pending  before  the 
Commission),  and  a  question  of  consistency 
between  a  provision  or  provisions  of  the  Code 
and  of  the  Act  is  a  relevant  issue  and  there 
has  been  no  intervening  new  American  legis- 
lative action,  the  Commission  should  apply 
the  principles  of  American  law  to  the  task 
of  mterpreutlon  of  the  Act  as  it  affects  the 
facts  of  the  Investigation,  including  those 
principles  relating  to  interpreting  the  Act 
so  as  to  avoid  inconsistency  between  It  and 
the  International  obligations  of  the  United 
States.  If  this  proved  not  to  be  possible,  the 
Commission  should  apply  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  to  the  facts  found,  not  those  of  the 
Code.' 

"We  have  also  examined  the  provisions  of 
the  Code  and  of  the  Act  which  relate  to 
those  aspects  of  the  Anti-Dumping  Act 
whose  Administration  h-.i  been  entrusted 
primarily  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — 
relating  to  determination  of  'dumping' 
(Article  3),  investigation  and  administra- 
tion procedures  (Articles  6,  6,  and  7)  and 
anti-dumping  duUes  (Articles  8,  9,  10  and 
11).  With  the  exception  of  the  provisions  of 
Article  S  relating  to  the  timing  of  investiga- 
tion of  the  questions  of  less  than  fair  value 
sales  and  of  injury,  these  articles  concern 
matters  with  which  the  Commission  has  not 
had  practical  administrative  experience,  and 
as  to  which  we  would  not  presume  to  speak 
authoritatively.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
the  Treasury  Department  takes  the  position 

"'  See  Restatement  of  the  Laio,  Second 
Foreign  Relations  Law  of  the  United  Statea 
(American  Law  Instituto,  1965)  Sees.  1,3(3), 
and  Comment  J.  to  Sec.  3.  Section  3(3)  states 
that,  'If  a  domestic  law  of  the  United  States 
may  be  interpreted  either  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  international  law  or  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  in  conflict  with  international  law, 
a  court  in  the  United  States  will  interpret 
it  In  a  manner  that  Is  consiftent  with  inter- 
national law'.  Section  1  defines  'interna- 
tional law'  to  mean  those  rules  of  law  ap- 
plicable to  a  Etate  or  International  orga- 
nization 'that  cannot  be  modified  unilater- 
ally by  It.'  After  July  1,  1968,  the  Interna- 
tional Anti-Dumping  Code  will  contain  rules 
of  law  applicable  to  the  United  States  in  its 
relations  with  other  states  which  'cannot  be 
modified  unilaterally  by  it.'  The  fact  that 
it  is  an  executive  agreement,  made  by  the 
President  under  his  own  authority,  makes  it 
no  less  binding  upon  the  United  Statee  in 
this  regard  as  an  international  obligation 
(Sections  122,  131.  See  also  McCtLlloch  v.  So- 
ciedad  Nacional  de  Martneros  de  Honduras. 
372  U.S.  10  (1963):  Murray  ▼.  Schooner 
Charming  Betsy.  2  Cranch  S4,  118  (1804); 
Lauritzen  v.  Larten.  34S  U.S.  571,  678  (1962). 
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that  none  of  tboM  provtalcHia  requlTM  Un- 
niementatlon  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  »n  oon- 
flict  with  any  provision  of  law  admlnUtered 
by  it  We  limit  ourselves  to  the  statoment 
that  the  Code's  provisions  in  these  respects 
do  not  appear  obviously  or  patenUy  to  call 
for  different  results  or  procedures  than  those 
required  by  the  Act. 

"Regarding  the  timing  of  the  Inltlatton  and 
subsequent  investigation  of  'dumping  and  of 
injury  resulting  therefrom'  (Article  »)•  *«• 
Code  requires  that  an  investigation  shall  be 
initiated  or  continued  after  InltlaUon.  only 
If  there  "is  'evidence  both  on  injury  and  on 
tnlury  resulting  therefrom',  and  that  such 
evidence  must  be  considered  simultaneously 
beginning    on    the    date    when    "provUional 

measures'  (I.e.,  withholding  of  appraisement) 
are  applied,  unless  requested  otherwise  by 
the  exporter  and  importor. 

"Since  the  Act  aaslgns  to  the  Commission 
the  task  of  determining  whether  injury  has 
resulted  or  Is  likely  to  result  oy  reason  of 
the  importation  of  merchandise  at  less  than 
fair  value,  the  question  may  be  raised 
whether  the  Treasury  Department.  In  con- 
forming its  antl-dumplng  regulations  to  the 
provisions  of  the  CXxle  as  in  its  Propoeed 
Procedures  under  the  Act  (82  Fed.  Reg. 
14966  Oct.  28,  1987) .  wlU  In  thU  respect  be 
impinging  upon  the  Conunlsalon's  statutory 
function  of  determining  whether  injury  has 
occurred  or  is  likely.  It  appears  to  vm  that 
the  answer  depends  upon  the  purpose  of  the 
simulUnelty  requirement,  and  the  nature 
of  the  consideration  of  evidence  of  injury 
which  win  be  undertaken  by  the  Treasury 
Department. 

"The  Proposed  Treasury  Regulations  of 
October  26.  1967.  require  that  'information 
indicating  that  an  Industry  of  the  United 
States  is  being  injured,  or  Is  likely  to  be  In- 
jured, or  prevented  from  being  eetablUhed , 
be  furnished  to  the  extent  feasible  (Sec. 
53.27).  It  Is  our  understanding  that  the 
Treasury  Department  would  require  that  this 
evidence  be  furnished,  and  would  examine 
It  not  with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
there  has  In  fact  been  injury  (a  question 
which  under  statute  is  within  the  province 
of  the  Commlaalon).  but  with  the  purpose 
of  assuring  Itself  that  Initiation  of  the  inves- 
tigation would  not  be  fuUle,  in  the  sense  that 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  taxpayers'  money  for 
the  Oovemment  to  initiate  a  ftUl  anU- 
dumping  investigation  in  the  absence  of  any 
indication  that  it  would  possibly  result  in 
an  assessment  of  anti-dumping  duties. 

"If  the  Act  18  administered  in  this  man- 
ner, as  it  is  our  understanding  that  the 
Treasury  Department  Intends  that  It  shall  t»e, 
it  is  our  view  that  the  Commission's  statu- 
tory function  of  determining  the  question  of 
Injury  within  three  months  of  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that 
there  have  been  sales  at  less  than  fair  value, 
can  continue  to  be  performed  by  It  aa  in  the 
past. 

,  •  •  •  • 

"The  remaining  articles  of  the  Code  (Arti- 
cles 12,  13,  16,  16  and  17)  relate  to  formal' 
matters,  to  international  consultative  mech- 
anisms, and  to  the  possiblUty  of  anti- 
dumping action  on  behalf  of  a  third  coun- 
try. The  latter  is  wholly  permissive  in  re- 
spect of  any  signatory;  since  the  Act  does 
not  authorize  such  action  by  the  United 
States,  it  is  not  of  practical  significance  at 
present. 

,  •  •  •  • 

"ParagrM)lM  (a>  """l  <'>  °^  ^-  ^°^-  '^**"-  '® 
appear  to  involve  questions  of  Constitutional 
law  relating  to  the  Presidential  and  the  Con- 
gressional power  affecting  the  foreign  reU- 
tlons,  and  the  regulation  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce, of  the  United  Statee,  which  are  out- 
side the  special  competence  of  this  Commis- 
sion. Accordingly,  we  offer  no  comment  upon 
them. 


"THB  aaamucr  or  th»  Taasatjar, 
"Washtngton.  September  20. 1997 
"Hon.  Vance  HaarKa. 
"U.S.  Senate. 
"Washington.  B.C. 

"Daaa  Vance;  I  appreciate  your  thought- 
fulness  in  sending  me  with  your  letter  of 
July  31  a  copy  of  your  letter  of  July  26  to 
the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congreas  re- 
latlng  to  the  recently  signed  International 
Anti-dumping  Code. 

"I  want  to  make  clear  from  the  outset  that 
the  Treasury  Department  participated  in  the 
negotlaUon  of  this  Code  with  the  clear  un- 
derstanding that  any  agreement  reached 
would  have  to  be  consistent  with  the  exist- 
ing United  States  law.  We  are  saUsfled  that 
this  objective  was  achieved. 

"The  attached  memorandum,  prepared  by 
my  staff,  explains  why  we  Ijelleve  this  to  be 
the  case  insofar  as  Treasury's  responsibilities 
in  this  field  are  concerned.  My  lawyers  have 
also  studied  and  agree  with  the  conclusions 
Of  the  more  general  memorandum  Uans- 
mltted  by  the  President's  Special  Representa- 
tive for  Trade  NegotlaUons,  which  reflects 
this  same  viewpoint. 

"One  thing  in  parUcular  strikes  me  in  these 
analyses.  Because  the  Code  U  an  Executive 
Agreement,  it  is  legally  binding  on  the  Unit- 
ed Statee  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  con- 
sistent with  exUtlng  United  Statee  law. 
Whether  any  particular  provision  of  the  Code 
U,  in  fact,  in  conflict  with  existing  United 
Statea  law  Is  an  Issue  which  will  ultimately, 
of  course,  be  open  to  challenge  In  the  Courts. 
It  a  Court  were  to  decide  ttiat  a  confUct 
raUted,  It  seems  clear  that  In  such  event 
the  provisions  of  the  United  Statee  law 
would  be  held  to  prevaU. 

"Although  the  attached  memorandum  Is 
ooncemed  primarily  with  the  technical  legal 
points  raised  by  you.  I  feel  that  it  is  also 
important  not  to  overlook  the  very  signifi- 
cant advantages  that  will  be  achieved  for 
American  business  as  a  reeult  of  the  Code. 
The  investigation  that  will  take  place  under 
the  new  procedures  should  help  to  expedite 
Treasury's  processing  of  antldtunplng  com- 
plaints by  domesUc  producers.  In  addition. 
American  exporters  wUl  be  protected  under 
the  Code  from  arbitrary  anUdumplng  actloDS 
by  foreign  signatory  governments. 

"Thank  you  for  providing  me  with  an  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  this  issue. 
"With  l>est  regards. 
"Sincerely  youra, 

"HDHIT  H.  FOWLEE. 


"xaEAStntT    DKPABTMCNT    COMMENTS    ON    CON- 
TENTIONS    OF     SENATOa     HAETKE     BEOAaDINO 

coNTOBMrrr      of     inteenationai.     anti- 

DITMFINO      code      with     VJ&.     ANTI-DtJMPINO 
ACT 

"1  senator  Hartke^t  Contentians.  Senator 
Hartke  In  hU  letter  of  July  26,  contend* 
that  the  International  AnU-Dumplng  Code 
alters  the  U.S.  Anti-Dumping  law.  He  con- 
cludes from  thi*  that  the  substantive 
changes  in  the  U.S.  law  brought  about  by 
the  Code  consUtute  'unauthorized  legisla- 
tion by  an  international  agreement  whose 
execution  exceeds  the  mandate  for  these  ne- 
gotiations and  usurps  the  legislative  respon- 
sibility of  the  (Congress.' 

"In  the  attachment*  to  hU  letter,  Senator 
Hartke  s totes  In  substance  that: 

"(a)  Article  3  of  the  AnU-Dumplng  Code 
restricte  the  freedom  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion m  determining  Injury  to  thoee  situa- 
tions where  the  dumped  Imports  are  de- 
monstHi-bly  the  principal  cause  of  material 

•^) '  Article  4  of  the  International  Antl- 
Dumplng  code  also  restricts  the  freedom  of 
the  Tariff  CJommlaslon  In  determining  in- 
itiry  by  defining  the  term  'domestic  indus- 
try' to  include  aU  of  the  industry  producing 
the  item  in  question;  and 

"(c)  Articles  5  and  10  of  the  Code  are  in- 
consistent with  the  U.S.  AnU-Dumplng  law 


m  that  they  require  slmulteneous  consider- 
aUon  of  dumping  prices  and  Injury  and  re- 
strict  the   institution   of   provisional   meas- 

"Items  (a)  and  (b)  concern  questions  In- 
volving responsibUittes  under  the  AnU- 
Dumplng  law  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
rather  than  of  the  Treasury  Department.  In 
view  of  this,  the  specific  comments  in  thU 
memorandum  will  be  addressed  solely  to 
Item  (c)  It  is  understood  that  Senator 
Hartke  has  also  sent  similar  letters  to  the 
members  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  to 
the  President's  Special  RepreeenUttve  for 
Trade  Negotiations,  and  that  he  will  be  re- 
ceiving an  answer  from  these  sources  on  the 
points  not  specially  covered  in  this  memo- 
randum. _  .    ^    . ,j 

"2  General  Observations.  One  point  should 
be  made  clear  from  the  outset.  It  Is  not  con- 
tended herein  that  the  International  Antl- 
Dumplng  Code  will  have  no  Impact  on  the 
future  administration  of  the  U.8.  Antl- 
Dumplng  law.  On  the  contrary,  modifications 
of  the  Antl-Dumplng  reguUtions  of  the 
Treasury  Department  are  presently  be\ng 
drafted  with  a  view  to  reflecting  thU  Impact. 
The  revised  regulations  will  be  published  in 
tentative  form  to  the  Federal  Regteter  for 
comment,  and  aU  comments  received  will  be 
fvaiy  considered  before  the  regulations  art 
Issued  in  flnal  form. 

"It  is  concluded  herein  that  no  provUlon 
of  the  International  Anti-Dtrnxplng  Code  re- 
quires implementetion  In  such  way  as  to  be 
in  conflict  with  United  Statee  law.  In  ntt- 
mg  thU  conclusion  this  memorandimi  fol- 
lows the  customary  rule  of  construction  that 
where  alternative  InterpretoUons  of  two 
'laws'  (in  this  case  a  stetute  and  an  Execu- 
tive Agreement)  are  poaalble,  that  Interpreta- 
tion should  be  foUowed  which  wlU  avoid  a 
conflict.  It  U  our  conclusion,  after  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  Code  and  comparison  of 
its  provisions  with  the  Antl-Dumplng  Uw. 
that  the  Code  is  consistent  with  the  VS. 
statute. 

"It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  the 
International  Anti-Dumping  Code  is  an  Ex- 
ecutive Agreement.  As  such,  it  will  be  legaUy 
binding  on  the  United  Stetes  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  is  consistent  with  United  States 
law  The  Courts  have  held  that  an  Ezecutiv* 
Agreement,  such  as  this,  which  is  not  entered 
into  pursuit  to  statutory  authorization  or 
which  Is  not  approved  by  Ckjngresslonal  ac- 
tion, does  not  and  cannot  supersede  a  prior 
stetute.  If,  despite  what  is  concluded  in  this 
jnemorandum,  there  were  found  to  be  incon- 
Bistencles  between  this  Agreement  and  the 
U.S.  Antl-Dumplng  statute.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  provisions  of  the  stetute  would  pre- 
vail 

"3  ConsUtency  of  Article  5  and  10  of  In- 
ternational Anti-Dumping  Code  with  United 
States  law.  Senator  Hartke  contends  on  page 
2  of  his  letter  of  July  26  to  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  that  Article  6  of  the  Code, 
which  provides  that  a  dumping  Investigation 
shaU  be  inltUted  only  when  supported  by 
evidence  of  both  dumped  prices  and  injury 
to  the  industry  Involved,  Is  in  confUct  with 
the  U.S.  Antl-Dumplng  taw. 

"The  Treasury  Department  has  tradl- 
ttonaUy  exercised  a  degree  of  discretion 
under  the  U.S.  Anti-Dumping  stetute  m  de- 
termining under  what  circumstonces  it 
wovUd  initiate  an  anti-dtimplng  investiga- 
tion Por  example,  where  the  information 
submitted  In  an  antl-dumplng  complaint  U 
patentty  in  error  or  if  the  merchandise  in- 
volved is  not  being  Imported  In  more  than 
inslgnlflcant  quantities,  the  current  Treas- 
xiry  regiilations  provide  that  a  case  may  be 
cloeed  without  initiation  of  a  full  inveett- 

^'"The  rationale  for  this  policy  U  perfectiy 
obvious.  It  would  be  futile  and  a  waste  oi 
the  taxpayers'  money  for  the  Ooverninent  to 
initiate  a  full  aiitl-dumplng  I'^^es^Kf*^,,}^ 
the  absence  of  any  indication  that  It  could 
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an   asMaunent  of  aatl- 


poMlbly   rMUlt 
duznplxig  dutlc 

"A  •Imllar  rmtloiuae  la  appUeable  to  the 
Injury  raqtUnm  mt  of  tbe  Antl^Dumplng 
Uw.  UnlaM  than  la  ■ome  evldeiiM  of  Injury, 
tbe  Initiation  o  a  dumping  InTwtlgatlon 
would  ba  Uttla  i  lora  than  a  nugatory  gaa- 
tur*.  It  la  thera  or*  entirely  reaaonable  for 
the  Treasury  Di  partment,  before  deciding 
whatbar  to  Inltlita  an  Investigation,  to  re- 

Bomplalnant  submit  suob 
arldenea  of  Injur  r  as  Is  avaUabls  to  him.  In 
dotng  this,  the  Tyeasury  Department  would 

the  Antl-Dumping  law.  It 
is  Intaraatlng  to  dote  In  this  connection  that 
the  IVeasury'a  eiorant  antl-dumptng  regu- 

raqulra  that  there  be  tub- 

Inltlal  complaint  informao 
)  reasonably  available  to  the 
complainant  rsgaitUng  the  total  value  and 
voliuna  of  domes  le  production  of  the  mer- 
chandise In  question. 

the   President   has   now 
agreed  to  tbe  ap4lllng  out  In  the  Interna- 
tional Antl-Dum  ling  Code  of  a  policy  re- 
sui  b  evidence  be  submitted 

Injury,  brings  nalthor  the 
I  sode  In  conflict  with  the 
JhiltaiLBtataa  Ani  i-Dumplng  law. 
_  ~In.  ib»  revlal(  n  of  the  TYaasury's  Antl- 
Dumptng  ragulal  lona  currently  under  way. 
tba  Ttaasury  Dai  utment  oontamplatas  that 
a  provision  will  le  Included.  In  aooordance 
with  the  first  een  iance  of  Article  S(b)  of  tbe 
Coda,  requiring  complainants  to  submit 
some  evidence  o  P  Injury  with  their  com- 
plaint to  the  1  reasury.  The  Department, 
under  tbe  cont<  nplated  procedure,  would 
examine  tbe  evld  mce  submitted,  not  with  a 
view  to  detctrmli  Ing  whether  there  baa  In 
fact  been  Injury  (for  under  the  law  this  Is 
clearly   within   tl  te   province   of   tbe  Tariff 


latlona  preaently 
mltted  with  the 
tlon  that  may  ba 


quiring  that 
with  respect  to 
policy  nor  the 


OnmmlwrtoH) .  bu 
raring  Itself  that 


p'esent 
detem  Inatlon' 
pclnt 


"The  article 
taneous  conslderitlon 
Jury,  during  the 
later  than  the  da^B 
withheld.  Thl« 
flcation  of  the  cutrent 
Ing  procedures, 
has  broad  dlacreUbn 
tbe  Antl-DumplD  ; 
problem 

"It  Is  contemplated 
procedures,  tbe 
'tentative 
doned.  At  tbe 
that  appraisement 
there  is  reason  to 
purchase  price  or 
the  case  may  be, ! 
than  the  foreign 
tlon  that  the 
likely  to  be,  sold 
normally  be  Issu^ 
Tariff  CommlBsioi 

"Under   the  V 
Tariff  Ck>mmls8lot 
Its  decision.  Slnc< 
tlon  of  sales  at  1( 
been  made  upon 
what  leas  than 
have  Indicated 
was   'Ukely   to 
value).  Customs 
continue  during 
evaluate  tbe 
elder  any  new 
were  to  lead  to 


tb) 


with  the  purpoee  of  as- 
inltlatlon  of  tbe  Investiga- 
tion would  not  be  futile. 

"Senator  Habtb  t  contends  also  that  tbe  re- 
quirement In  Art  cle  9(b>  of  tbe  Code,  that 
evidence  of  dun  plng  and  Injury  shall  be 
considered  slmult  meously.  Is  In  conflict  with 
that  section  of  t  le  U.S.  Antl-Dumplng  Act 
which  stipulates  bat  the  Tariff  Commission 
shall  make  an  In  |ury  detMmlnatlon  within 
three  months  tttu  r  the  Treasury  Department 
has  made  its  'les4  than  fair  value'  determi- 
nation. 

U 


question  requires  slmul- 
of  dumping  and  In- 
1  Qvestlgatlon  beginning  not 
on  which  appraisement  Is 
provision  will  require  a  modi- 
Treasury  Antl-Dimip- 
Ikiaamuch  as  the  Secretary 
imder  Section  301(b)  of 
Act,  this  presents  no  legal 


that,  under  the  revised 

practice  of  issuing  a 

would    be    aban- 

at  which  It  Is  decided 

should  be  withheld  (viz. 

believe  or  suspect  that  the 

bhe  exporter's  sales  price,  as 

less,  or  is  Ukely  to  be  leas. 

]  larket  value)  a  determlna- 

mprchandlse  Is  being,  or  Is 

less  than  fair  value  would 

This  would  trigger  the 

s  consideration  of  Injury. 

.   Anti-Dumping  Act.   tbe 

has  three  months  to  make 

the  Treasury's  detemilna- 

I  than  fair  value  may  have 

Ififormatlon  that  was  some- 

lably  certain  (It  might 

that  the  merchandise 
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would,  where  approi^ate. 
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Is  not  being  and  la  jm*  IkMIV' to  ba 
see  tbsM  fair  value,  a  determination 
to  that  effect  would  be  published  in  tbe  Fed- 
eral Register  forthwith,  within  the  three 
month  period  provided  under  Article  10(d)  of 
tbe  Code.  This  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
voking the  initial  determination  and  tnairtng 
further  consideration  of  injury  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  academic. 

"It  should  be  noted  that  nothing  In  the 
Antl-Dumplijg  Act  prohibits  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission from  conducting  an  Inveatlgatlon 
concurrently  with  tbe  Treasury's  Investiga- 
tion. The  Act  merely  requires  that  tbe  Tariff 
Commission's  formal  determination  of  Injury 
be  made  within  three  months  after  the 
Treasury's  determination  of  sales  at  leas  than 
fair  value.  This  requirement  will  be  adhered 
te  under  the  new  procedures. 

"4.  Concliuiofw.  It  Is  concluded  from  the 
above  analysis  that  In  no  caae.  In  so  far 
as  tbe  Treasury's  administration  of  the 
AntlvDtunplng  law  Is  concerned,  would  the 
International  Antl-Dumplng  Code  alter  the 
U.8.  Antl-Dumplng  law.  A  more  detailed 
examination  of  bow  the  Government's  ad- 
ministration of  tbe  Antl-Dumplng  law  will 
be  meehed  Into  tbe  new  Coda  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, be  put  off  untU  the  Treasury  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  complete  the  con- 
templated revisions  of  Its  administrative 
regulations. 

"■KFLT  TO  BKNATOa  RASTXX'S  COKMXMTS  ON 
ANTmVMFINO  COOS  OF  THX  OWTttX  OF  THE 
SPBCIAI.  IZPaBSKKTATIVB  lOB  TBAOB  RaOOTIA- 
TlOirS,  AUOTOT  S«,    xeST 

"In  bis  letter  of  July  26,  1967,  to  members 
of  tbe  Congress.  Senator  Hartke  asserts  that 
the  Antldimiplng  Code,  which  tbe  United 
Statee  signed  in  Geneva  as  part  of  tbe  Ken- 
nedy Round  on  June  30.  1M7.  Is  In  conflict 
with  tbe  Antl-dumplng  Act.  loai.  In  par- 
ticular, be  cites  three  areas  m  tbe  Code  to 
support  his  assertion.  These  areas  deal  with 
the  casital  rslatlonsblp  between  dun4>ed  Im- 
ports and  Injury,  the  definition  of  the  term 
'Industry',  and  the  wmttiy  of  the  ronslrlei  a 
tlon  of  dumping  (t.e.  aalee  at  leas  than  fair 
value)  and  Injury. 

"For  tbe  reasons  set  out  below,  this  mem- 
orandum concludes  that,  when  tbe  provisions 
of  the  Code  dted  by  Senator  Hartke  are 
properly  read  on  tbatr  face  or  construed  in 
the  U^t  of  negotiating  history,  they  can  only 
be  considered  to  be  consistent  with  tbe  Act. 
Indeed,  they  constitute  reasonable  and  ap- 
propriate Interpretations  of  the  Act,  which 
further  its  purposes  and  are  In  no  way  In- 
consistent with  Its  legislative  history. 

"The  first  area  relates  to  Article  3(a)  of  the 
Code,  which  provldea  In  pertinent  part  as 
follows: 

"'(a)  A  determination  of  Injury  shall  be 
made  only  when  tbe  authorities  concerned 
are  satisfied  that  the  dumped  Imports  are 
demonstrably  the  principal  cause  of  mate- 
rial Injury  or  of  threat  of  material  Injury  to 
a  domestic  industry  or  the  principal  cause 
of  material  retardation  of  the  establishment 
of  such  an  industry.  .  .  .' 

"Senator  Hartke  points  out  that  section 
201(a)  of  the  Act  speaks  only  In  terms  of 
whether  'an  Industry  In  the  United  States 
Is  being  or  Is  Ukely  to  be  Injured  ...  by 
reason  of  tbe  importation  of  [dumped]  mer- 
chandise'. He  further  notes  that  the  Act  does 
not  use  terms  Uke  'the  principal  cause'  and 
'material  injury'. 

"The  notion  of  the  principal  cause'  Is 
both  reasonable  and  consistent  with  tbe 
Act.  The  ptupoee  of  tbe  Act  is  to  Impose  anti- 
dumping dutiea  only  when  Injury  Is  directly 
attributable  to  Imports.  Accordingly,  the 
Code  uses  the  notion  of  tba  prlnolpal 
cause'  ss  the  relationship  which  Is  moat 
reqwnslve  to  this  legislative  purpoee.  More- 
over, tbe  teat  of  principal  cause  Is  consistent 
with  past  determinations  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission (AA  19ab-18,  AA  l»ai-19,  AA  1931-33. 
and  AA  1931-M). 


•The  aotton  of  'matartaT  Injury*  Is  also 
reasonable  and  consistent  with  tlie  Act.  In 
tbe  first  place.  It  would  be  oonto«ry  to  tbe 
Act  to  Impose  dumping  duttee  In  cases  where 
injury  to  Inalgnlfloant.  Iloreover,  during 
consideration  of  tbe  Customs  Simplification 
Act  of  IBM,  tbe  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
was  explldtty  Informed  by  the  Oeneral  Ooun. 
eel  of  the  Tariff  Commission  that  the  notion 
Of  'material  Injury*  bad  been  applied  in 
antidumping  cases  and  would  continue  to 
be  i4>pUed,  as  It  baa  been  In  determinations 
of  the  Tariff  Commission.  (Hearings  on  HJ{. 
iM76  before  tbe  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Meana.  8Sd  Cong,  ad  Seas.  37-38  (1854) ) . 

"ITie  saoofid  area  relates  to  tbe  definition 
of  the  term  Industry'.  Article  4(a)  of  the 
Code  reads  aa  follows: 

"  '(a)  In  determining  injury  the  term  "do- 
mestic Industry"  shall  be  interpreted  as  re- 
ferring to  tbe  domesUo  producers  as  a  whole 
of  the  Uke  prodiiota  or  to  those  of  them  whose 
ooUeotive  output  of  the  products  constitutes 
a  major  pnqiortton  of  the  total  domestic  pro- 
duction of  those  products  except  that 

"  '(1)  when  producers  are  importers  of  the 
aUegedly  dumped  product  the  Industry  may 
be  Interpreted  as  referring  to  the  rest  of  the 
producers; 

"  '(11)  In  exceptional  circumstances  a  coun. 
try  may,  for  the  production  In  question,  be 
divided  Into  two  or  more  competitive  market* 
and  the  producers  wthln  each  market  re- 
garded as  a  separate  Industry,  If.  because 
of  transport  costs,  all  the  producers  within 
such  a  market  seU  all  or  almost  all  of  their 
production  of  tbe  product  in  question  In  that 
market,  and  none,  or  almost  none,  of  tbe 
product  in  question  produced  elsewhere  In 
the  country  Is  sold  In  that  market  or  If  there 
eitot  special  regional  marketing  conditions 
(for  example,  traditional  patterns  of  dis- 
tribution or  consiuner  tastes)  which  result 
In  an  equal  degree  of  isolation  of  tbe  pro- 
ducers In  such  a  market  from  the  rest  of  the 
Industry,  provided,  however,  that  Injury  may 
be  found  In  suob  dreumstanoea  only  If  there 
la  Injury  to  aU  or  almost  aU  of  the  total 
production  of  tbe  product  In  tbe  market  as 
defined.'        s^ 

"Senator  Hartke  notes  that  section  301 1 a) 
of  the  Act  refers  simply  to  'an  Industry  of 
the  United  States'.  Re  then  points  out  that 
Article  4(a)  of  tbe  Code  defines  tbe  term 
'domestic  industry'  to  include  all  of  a  coun- 
try's producers  of  a  product  which  Is  like  tbe 
dumped  Imported  product  tmder  considera- 
tion. 

"At  tbe  outset,  it  should  be  noted  that 
Senator  Hartke  overlooks  tbe  fact  that  the 
Initial  clause  of  Article  4(a)  provides  two 
equally  available  and  permissible  alternative 
definitions  of  tbe  term  'domestic  Industry' 
llie  first  does,  in  fact,  refer  to  t^e  domestic 
producers  as  a  whole  of  tbe  product  in  ques- 
tion. But  tbe  second  relates  to  those  domestic 
producers  whose  collective  output  of  the 
products  constitutes  simply  a  major  propor- 
tion of  tbe  total  domestic  production  of  the 
product. 

"In  past  determlnatloiu.  tbe  Tariff  Com- 
mission baa  considered  'an  Industry  of  tbe 
United  States'  as  either  Including  aU  domes- 
tic producers  or  as  constituting  a  discrete 
geographic  segment  of  those  producers.  The 
second  definition  in  tbe  initial  clatise  of 
Article  4(a)  permits  a  third  basis  of  delinea- 
tion— a  major  proportion  of  the  domestic 
producers.  This  alternative  is  both  reason- 
able and  certainly  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Act.  It  will  permit  determinations  of  injury 
where  geographic  segmentation  Is  not  proper 
and  where  the  domestic  Industry  as  a  whole 
Is  not  materially  Injtired  by  dumped  Imports. 

"Senator  Hartke  also  asserts  that  Article 
4(a)  (11)  establishes  an  exceptional  and  re- 
strictive concept  of  a  geograpblcaUy  seg- 
mented industry.  whUe  the  Act  Is  written 
only  In  terms  of  'an  Industry  of  tbe  United 
Statea.' 

"In  the  first  place,  the  use  of  tbe  word  'ex- 
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centional'  in  Article  4(8)  (11)  U  supported  by 
tbe  determinations  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
since  geographic  segmentation  baa  rarely 
been  used  by  tbe  Tariff  Commission.  In  addi- 
tion. Senator  Hartke  overlooks  the  fact  that 
Article  4(a)  (U)  provides  not  one  but  two 
situations  In  which  geographic  segmenta- 
tion may  be  used.  The  nrst^lnvolvlng  seg- 
mentation due  to  transport  coat« — has  been 
wpUed  by  the  Tariff  (Commission  (AA  1921- 
M).  The  second— involving  special  regional 
marketing  conditions— aUows  segmenUtlon 
m  a  variety  of  cases  iu  a  manner  consistent 
with  tbe  Act.  Moreover,  it  is  certainly  reason- 
able to  permit  geographic  segmenUtlon  only 
If  there  ta  injury  to  aU  or  almost  aU  of  the 
toUl  production  In  the  area.  Such  a  condi- 
tion is  needed  to  maintain  tbe  integrity  of 
tbe  concept  of  •injury'  and  it  is  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  determination  of  tbe  Tariff 
Commission. 

"The  third  area  concerns  Article  6(a)  and 
(b)  and  Article  10  of  the  Code.  Tlxe  pertinent 
provlslona  of  Article  6(a)  and  (b)  read  as 
foUows:  „    .     ,   . 

'"(a)  Investigations  shall  normaUy  l>e  inl- 
tutad  upon  a  requeat  on  bebaU  of  the  in- 
duatoy  affeetad.  msppartoA  by  evidence  both 
at  dumping  and  of  injury  resulting  there- 
from for  this  industry.  .  .  . 

"  '(b)  Upon  Inltiatlaa  of  an  investigation 
and  thereafter,  the  evidence  of  both  dump- 
ing and  injury  shotild  be  considered  slmul- 
taneoualy.  In  any  event  the  evidence  of  both 
dumping  and  injury  sbaU  be  considered 
simultaneously  in  the  decision  whether  or 
not  to  initiate  an  Investigation,  and  tb«e- 
atter,  during  the  course  of  the  Investigation, 
starting  on  a  date  not  later  than  the  earUest 
date  on  which  provisional  measures  may  be 

appUed.  .  .  .'  _^_, 

•Article  10(a)  of  the  Code  provldea  as 
foUows:  ^    ^  ^ 

'•  '(a)  Provisional  measures  may  be  taken 
only  when  a  preliminary  decision  has  been 
tfrfc^n  that  there  to  dumping  and  when  there 
to  sufflelent  evldenoe  of  Injury.' 

"Senator  Hartke  asserts  that  these  provi- 
atcns  of  tbe  Code  require  simultaneous  in- 
vestigations of  dumping  and  Injury  and  per- 
mit the  withholding  of  appraisement  only 
if  there  to  evidanoa  ot  injtiry.  He  therefore 
concludes  that  they  are  in  coofUet  with  tbe 

Act. 

"It  should  first  be  noted  that  the  first  sen- 
tence of  Article  6(b).  by  virtue  of  the  tise 
of  tbe  word  'should',  doe*  not  legaUy  ob- 
ligate the  United  Stotes  to  take  any  action. 
Tba  first  sentence  of  Article  5(a) .  the  second 
sentence  of  Article  e(b).  and  Article  10(a), 
on  the  other  hand,  do  impose  obUgatlons,  and 
therefore  raise  the  question  of  tbe  operative 
meaning  of  the  term  'evidence.' 

"Under  the  prooeduree  contempUted  by  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  acceptance  of  a 
dumping  complaint  wlU  be  contingent  upon 
tbe  inclusion  of  certain  limited  supporting 
information  concerning  possible  injury  which 
U  reasonably  available  to  tbe  complainant 
and  which  to  needed  to  give  some  assurance  ■ 
that  the  Inveetlgatton  conducted  by  the 
Treasury  Department  wlU  not  be  frulUess. 
Thto  kind  of  information  wlU  be  considered 
Bufllctont  evidence  of  injtiry  for  purposes  of 
both  Article  6(a)  and  (b)  and  Article  10(a) 
of  the  Code. 

"To  require  Information  relating  to  Injury 
in  a  dumping  complaint  to  both  reasonable 
and  conatotent  with  the  Act.  The  Department 
of  the  Treasury  now  requires  a  dumping  com- 
plaint to  Include  information  which  bears 
upon  tbe  question  of  injury  (19  CFR  14.6(b) 
(3)  ( 19«7) ) .  Moreover,  it  to  difficult  to  beUeve 
that  the  Congress  Intended  th*t  tbe  queetion 
of  dumping  be  mvestlgated  In  cases  where 
there  to  not  even  a  preUminary  indication  of 
Injury  and  that  investigations  therefore  be 

undertaken  needlessly.  

"Tbe  subsidiary  question  raised  by  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  Article  6(b)  of  tbe  Code 
oomoema  tba  abnultaneous  inveatlgatlon  into 


tba  questions  of  dumping  and  Injury  after 
the  date  of   appUcation   of   the   provisional 
meafeure.   I.e.   the  withholding   of    appraise- 
ment. Under  lu  contemplated  procedures,  II 
the  Department  of  tbe  Treasury  believes  that 
dumping  to  taking  place,  it  will,  at  one  and 
tbe  same  time,  withhold  appraisement  and 
make  a   determination   of   dumping   under 
section  aOl(a)   of  tiie  Act.  TheTartff  Com- 
mission wUl  then  begin  its  investigation  Into 
the  quertlon  of  injury,  and  tbe  Department 
of  the  Treasury  wUl  in  most  cast*  maintain  a 
continuing  review  of  the  case.  If,  during  this 
review,  it  sbould  discover  that  dumpU^  Is 
not  in  fact  taking  place,  It  will  rescind  Its 
earUer  determination.  Since  the  simultane- 
ous  oonslderatton  of  dumping  and  injury  will 
therefore  take  place  only  after  the  date  of 
tbe  determination  of  dvimping  by   tbe  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  tbe  second  sen- 
tence of  Article  5(b)  to  oonstotent  with  tbe 

Act 

"in  terms  of  tbe  Antidumping  Code  as  a 
whole.  It  u  our  view  that  the  Code  sets  forth 
a  series  of  interpretations  of  the  Antidump- 
ing Act.  1921.  which  are  in  accord  with  that 
Act.  Accordingly,  the  Code  and  the  Act  rein- 
force  each   other   and   promote   objectives 
which  are  fundamental  to  the  trade  poUcy 
of  the  United  States.  On  tbe  one  hand,  the 
Congress  has  exercised  its  authority  to  regu- 
late commerce  with  foreign  nations  In  order 
to  Uy  down  the  basic  guldeUnes  with  re- 
spect to  Injurious  dumping.  On  the  other 
hand,   the  President   has   exercised   his   au- 
thority to  conduct  foreign  relations  In  order 
to  obtain  commitments  from  other  coun- 
tries which  win  significantly  asstot  U.S.  ex- 
porteta.     while     continuing     to     safeguard 
domestic  producers.  In  this  vmy.  tbe  preroga- 
tives of  the  Congress  and  the  President  are 
fully  exercised  and  muttially  respected." 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  nay  time. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  wniJAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  rise  to  make  a  point  of  order 
that,  under  the  terms  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  the  amendment  is 

not  In  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point 
of  order  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
is  well  taken.  The  unanimous-consent 
agreement  provides  that  no  amendment 
not  germane  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
bUl  wlU  be  received.  The  point  of  order 
is  sustained. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  propped,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  the 
bill  to  be  read  the  third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr.    TYDINGS.    Mr.    President,    the 
question  before  the  Senate  is  the  exten- 
sion of  the  authority  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board.  The  Renegotiation  Board, 
created  by  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951, 
possesses  the  authority  to  recover  from 
defense  and  space  suppUers  excess  profits 
reaped  from  contracts  with  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. The  Board  serves  as  a  watchdog 
on  the  otherwise  inadequately  patrolled 
terrain  of  military  spending.  Despite  its 
importance,  however,  the  continuation  of 
the  Board's  very  existence  is  at  stake  and 
Is  to  be  determined  by  the  Senate  vote 
on  the  RenegotUUon  Amendments  Act 

We  mi»t  assees  the  need  for  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  within  the  wider  con- 


text of  American  economic  and  defense 
poUcies.  The  country  presently  is  suffer- 
ing from  severe  economic  dislocations, 
directly  attributable  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam These  military-economic  problems 
include  the  balance-of-payment  prob- 
lems, the  International  gold  crisis,  a 
budget  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1968  of  $20 
biUion;  and  a  10-percent  surtax;  and  an 
austerity  program  which  has  forced  us 
to   shortchange  many   acute  domestic 

problems. 

At  a  time  when  defense  procurement 
exceeds  $45  blUlon  and  represents  about 
80  percent  of  aU  Government  purchases, 
the  need  for  safeguards  against  waste  In 
mUitary  spending  is  patent.  Since  its  in- 
ception the  Board's  tavestigatlons  have 
produced  over  $2  blUlon  In  recoupment 
of  excess  pitiflts.  Yet  the  administration 
of  the  Board  has  cost  only  $50  mllUon. 
Last  year  alone  the  Board's  activities 
saved  the  American  taxpayer  $30  miUlon 
in  excess  profits,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
normal  2-year  tlmelag  between  the  mak- 
ing of  a  contract  and  the  filing  of  the 
renegotiation  has  as  yet  prevented  the 
Board  from  examining  many  of  the  pro- 
curement awards  made  during  tiie  Viet- 
nam buildup.  ,  4.  „ 
Moreover,  the  Board  serves  its  salutary 
purpose  not  solely  by  detecting  and  re- 
covering excess  profits.  Its  mere  exist- 
ence deters  contracting  suppliers  from 
even  attempting  to  secure  such  profits. 
The  role  performed  by  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  manlfesUy  cannot  be  flUed 
merely  by  adopting  a  closer  scrutiny  of 
contracts  during  the  original  negotiation 
stage.    Rather,    renegotiation    comple- 
ments procuronent. 

The  complexity  and  the  swiftly  chang- 
ing technical  nature  of  most  defense  and 
space  contracts  often  preclude  accurate 
predictions  of  cost  and  profit.  The  figures 
on  actual  or  realized  cost  and  profit  are 
alone  reliable. 

In  addition,  recent  changes  in  Gov- 
ernment procurement  techniques  with 
regard  to  cost,  profit  and  price  relation- 
ships have  yet  to  be  fully  evaluated. 

Last,  the  rapidly  burgeoning  scope  of 
mUitary  and  space  purchasing  renders 
any  relaxation  of  inspection  for  excess 
profits  as  nothing  short  of  prodigal. 

Mr  President,  I  am  not  advocating  a 
denial  of  profit  to  defense  contractors, 
they  should  have  a  fair  profit,  a  reason- 
able return  on  their  investment,  but  that 
profit  should  be  confined  to  what  is  rea- 
sonable and  what  is  fair.  The  interests  of 
the  entire  country  are  wrapped  up  in  our 
mUitary  procurement  policies,  and  the 
wide  ranging  economic  and  political 
ramifications  of  these  policies  cannot  be 

overlooked. 

The  evidence,  moreover,  clearly  reveals 
that  defense  contractors  on  the  whole  are 
reaping  handsome  profits.  The  Chainnan 
of  the  Renegotiation  Board  has  stated 
that  current  profits  on  procurement  con- 
tracts are  higher  than  they  have  been 
in  recent  years.  An  independent  univer- 
sity study  concluded  that  the  gap  be- 
tween defense  and  nondefense  profit  has 
widened  over  the  past  decade  in  favor  of 
military  contracts.  The  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral has  reported  that  in  1967  the  aver- 
age profit  rate  on  defense  contracts 
Jumped  from  7.7  to  9.7  percent.  And  Vice 
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Adm.  Ryman  I  J^over  hM  frequently 
testlfled  before  c  trngreasknua  eonunltteee 
to  the  effect  thi  ( In  the  area  of  defense 
eontraeta  "the  >ei>artment  of  Defense 
has  been  too  gn  atly  Influenced  by  those 
having  an  indiu  try  viewpoint." 

The  Renegotlt  itlon  Board  Is  admirably 
desired  to  safe  niard  public  Interest  and 
promote  econor  ly  without  at  the  same 
time  dlscouraglig  manufacturers  from 
engaging  In  def  tnse  and  space  business. 
The  Board  only  prohibits  excesslye  prof- 
its. Its  standails  for  determining  the 
fairness  of  prof  ts  include:  the  amount 
of  public  and  p  rlvate  capital  employed, 
the  extent  of  rsk  assumed,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  co  itribution  to  the  defense 
efTort,  the  chan  cter  of  the  busineas.  the 
efficiency  of  th!  operations,  and  other 
relevant  factor.  The  Board  does  not 
penalize  sound  I  tusineas  practices;  it  re- 
wards them. 

For  these  rei  isons.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  support  HJl.  17324,  the  Renego- 
tiation Amendn  ents  Act  of  19M.  I  ap- 
plaud those  ames  idments  which  strength- 
en az^'ezpand  i  he  scope  of  the  renego- 
tiation process:  the  provision  enabling 
the  Renegotiati(  n  Board  to  better  police 
those  Instances  where  a  contractor  ap- 
plies the  stand  srd  commercial  article 
ezonptlan  in  or  er  to  lower  his  contract 
agreements  bel(w  the  $1  million  floor; 
the  provision  re  luirlng  a  standard  com- 
mercial article  o  '  service  to  be  sold  at  the 
lowest  price  at  n  hlch  the  contractor  sells 
it  commercially  in  order  to  qualify  the 
contract  for  exomption;  and  the  provi- 
sion requiring  13  percent — an  Increase 
from  35  percent  —of  the  contractor's  re- 
ceipts from  sale  i  of  an  article  or  service 
to  be  from  noni  snegotiable  contracts  in 
order  to  qualify  ;he  contract  for  exemp- 
tion. 

The  renegotla  Ion  process  as  it  stands, 
however,  is  not  adequate,  m  the  first 
place  there  are  too  many  exemptions 
from  the  purvl(  w  of  renegotiation.  In 
particular,  the  11  million  reqtilred  an- 
nual minimum  if  renegotiable  business 
exempts  far  Ux  many  contracts.  This 
is  especially  tm  t  during  wartime  when 
the  number  of  smaller  military  con- 
tracts rises  dr  imatically.  I  therefore 
support  amend!  ig  the  act  to  lower  the 
statutory  floor  1  d  $500,000.  This  change 
will  bring  an  a  Iditlonal  $2.5  billion  in 
defense  contrac  s  under  the  scrutiny  of 
the  Board  and  will  place  3,000  more 
contractors  wltl  In  the  ambit  of  renego- 
tiation. The  del  errent  value  of  such  a 
measure  may  en  en  exceed  the  increased 
amount  of  exo  ss  profits  subsequenUy 
recovered. 

In  the  second  place  the  Renegotiation 
Board  itself  mist  be  strengthened.  It 
operates  on  a  a  Im  $2.6  million  budget, 
and  carries  a  sti  if  of  only  178,  compared 
with  a  staff  of  742  during  the  Korean 
war  when  defense  expenditures  were 
lower  than  the])  are  today.  Both  budget 
and  staff  must  se  expanded. 

In  the  third  p  ace  a  uniform  standard 
of  accounting  ihould  be  required  of 
all  defense  coni  ractors.  At  present  any 
accepted  metho  1  of  accounting  is  per- 
mitted, and  as  i  consequence  extensive 
profits  often  ais  disguised  by  the  ac- 
counting procelure.  Concerning  the 
need  for  a  unlf o  tn  accounting  standard, 
Adm.  Hyman  R  ckover  has  testlfled: 


Profit  U  only  a  part  of  tb*  fmU  tncom* 
to  a  eompany — Urge  •ddltlonal  {Mroflts  on 
dafanM  work  can  be  aiddan  as  costs  put 
by  tbs  way  overhead  is  charged,  how  com- 
ponent part*  are  priced,  or  how  Intraoom- 
pany  pr^ta  are  bandied.  Thua.  prollt  ataUa- 
tlca  are  maanlncleaa  iinleei  meaaurad  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  uniform  standard. 

Mr.  President,  defense  and  space  pro- 
curement expenditures  are  far  too  ex- 
tensive and  the  public  Interest  too  great 
to  leave  without  the  most  cautious  and 
exacting  supervision.  The  Congress 
should  therefore  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Renegotiation  Board  and  approve 
the  changes  this  bill  and  the  amend- 
ments to  it  make  in  the  renegotiation 
process.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
manager  of  the  bill  request  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  passage? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- ' 
dent.  I  am  not  making  that  request  and 
I  have  no  further  request  for  time  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
no  requests  for  time,  and  I  jrield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
and  the  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  No. 

Did  the  Senator  from  Delaware  re- 
quest a  quorum  call? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask  for 
a  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  17324)  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

llie  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  extend  and  amend  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  1951;  to  suspend  the 
domestic  wpUcatlon  of  the  International 
Antidumping  Code;  to  implement  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Loifo],  the 
able  and  distinguished  clialrman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  has  again  demon- 
strated his  effective  legislative  ability. 
His  handling  of  this  measure  was  superb. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hsaixs]  deserves  our  heartiest  thanks 


for  the  splendid  manner  in  which  he 
stepped  in  last  Monday  for  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, who  then  had  to  be  away  neces- 
sarily. It  is  no  small  task  to  lead  to  suc- 
cess a  measure  containing  such  complex 
features  as  Renegotiation  Act  Amend- 
ments, antidumping  provisions,  and 
coffee  agreement  implementing  pro- 
posals. In  this  instance  the  task  was 
performed  extremely  ably.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  to  both  Senator 
Loivo  and  Senator  Haktkx  at  this  time. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Pxoxmiix]  is  to  be  commended  for  once 
again  presenting  his  views  which  con- 
tributed so  much  to  our  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  this  bill.  Joining  also 
In  urging  their  thoughtful  views  were 
two  distinguished  members  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  the  minority  side. 
Senator  DnucsxM  and  Senator  Cxmns. 
The  Senate  is  Indebted  to  them  for  their 
contributions.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  YoTmo],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McOovnufl,  are  also 
to  be  commended  for  giving  \is  the  benefit 
of  their  views. 

The  Senate  can  be  proud  of  a  Job  well 
done  in  the  efficient  and  thoroughly  de- 
bated disposition  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  call  the  roll. 

Hie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ODN  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1988 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1486,  S. 
3633,  the  Oun  Control  Act  of  1968.  I  do 
this  so  that  the  bill  will  become  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  tlUe. 

The  AssiSTAifT  LxazsLATivi  Cunx.  A 
bill  (S.  3633)  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control 
of  the  interstate  traffic  in  firearms. 

The  PRESIDINO  OJVICEU.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  oi 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  I.  line  3,  after  the  word 
"the"  strike  out  "  'State  Firearms  Con- 
trol Assistance  Act  of  1968'."  and  insert 
"  'Gun  Control  Act  of  1968*.";  after  line 
4  Insert: 

inUE    I— 8TATB   FTRKARIIB    OONTBOL 
ASSXSTAIVCS 

At  the  beginning  of  line  8,  change  the 
section  number  from  "2"  to  "101.":  on 
page  3,  after  line  23,  strike  out: 

(8)  that  the  lack  of  adequate  Federal  con- 
trol over  Interstate  and  foreign  ootmnerce  in 
highly  destructive  weapons  (such  as 
bacookas.  mortars,  antitank  gims.  and  so 
forth,  and  destmotlve  devloee  such  as  ex- 
plosive or  Incendiary  grenadee.  bombs,  mis- 
sUea,  and  ao  forth)  baa  allowed  such  weap- 


ons and  devices  to  fall  into  the  handsof 
lawless  persons.  Including  armed  groups  who 
would  supplant  lawful  authority,  thus  creat- 
ing a  problem  of  national  concern; . 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  Insert: 

(8)  that  destruoUve  devices  (as  defined  m 
title  18.  United  Stetes  Code) .  machlneguns. 
short-barreled  shotguns,  and  short-barreled 
rines  are  prlmarUy  weapons  of  war  which 
nave  no  appropriate  use  as  Instruments  of 
Bport.  recreation,  or  personal  defense;  that 
intrastate  commerce  in  such  devices  and 
weapons  affecto  the  flow  of  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  in  sucb  devices  and 
weapons;  and  that  therefore  It  U  necessary  to 
regulate  commerce  In  such  devices  and 
weapons;. 

On  page  5,  at  the  beginning  of  line  13, 
change  the  section  number  from  "3"  to 
"102"  •  In  the  same  line,  after  the  amend- 
ment Just  above  stated,  strike  out  "Title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  917  thereof  chap- 
ter 44  to  read  as  follows:"  and  insert 
"Chapter  44  of  Utle  18,  United  Stetes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:"; 
on  page  6,  after  line  15,  strike  out: 

(4)  The  term  "deatnicttve  device"  meana 
any  exploalve.  Incendiary,  or  poison  gaa 
bomb,  grenade,  mtoe,  rocket,  mlasUe,  or  sim- 
ilar device;  and  includes  any  type  of  weapon 
which  will  or  Is  designed  to  or  may  readily  be 
converted  to  expel  a  proJecUle  by  the  aetton 
of  any  explosive  and  having  any  barrel  with 
a  bore  of  one-half  Inch  or  more  to  diameter. 


And.  In  lieu  thereof,  Insert: 

(4)  The  term  "destructive  device"  means 
(1)   any  explosive.  Incendiary,  or  poison  gss 
(A)   bomb.  (B)   grenade.  (C)   rocket  having 
a    propellent    charge    of    more    than    four 
ounces.  (D)  mlssUe  having  an  explosive  or 
incendiary  charge  of  more  than  one-quarter 
ounce.  (E)  mtoe.  or  (F)  similar  devloe;  (3) 
any  type  of  weapon  by  whatever  name  known 
Which  will,  or  which  may  be  readily  con- 
verted  to.  expel  a  proJectUe  by  the  action  of 
an  explosive  or  other  propellant,  the  barrel 
or  barreU  of  which  have  a  bore  of  more  than 
one-half  toch  in  diameter,  except  a  shotgun 
or  shotgun  sheU  which  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  finds  is  generally  recognised  aa  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  sporting  purposes;  and 
(3)  any  combination  of  parts  either  designed 
or  intended  for  use  In  converting  any  device 
into  a  destructive  device  as  deltoed  In  sub- 
paragraphs (1)  and  (2)  and  from  which  a  de- 
structive device  may  be  readily  assembled. 
The  term  "destructive  devloe"  shaU  not  to- 
clude  any  device  which  Is  neither  designed 
nor  redesigned  for  use  as  a  weapon;  any  de- 
vice,   although    originally   designed   for   \ise 
as  a  weapon,  which  is  redesigned  for  use  as 
a    signaUng,     pyrotechnic,     itoe     throwing, 
safety,  or  similar  device;   surplus  ordnance 
sold,  loaned,  or  given  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4684(2).  4«86,  or  4686  of  title  10  of  the 
United   States   Code;    or   any   other   device 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  hU 
delegate  finds  Is  not  likely  to  be  used  as  a 
weapon,  or  U  an  antique  or  Is  a  rlfie  which 
the  owner  Intends  to  tise  solely  for  sporting 
purposes. 

On  page  9.  after  Itae  17,  Insert: 
(18)  The  term  "collector"  means  any  per- 
son who  acquires,  holds,  or  disposes  of  flre- 
aims  or  ammunition  as  curios  or  relics,  ae  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation  define,  and  the 
term  "licensed  collector"  means  any  such  per- 
son licensed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter. 

At  the  beglnnmg  of  line  23,  strike  out 
"(13) "  and  insert  "(14) ";  on  page  10,  Une 
1,  after  the  word  "punishable"  strike  out 
"by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding 


one  year'!  and  insert  "as  a  felony  ;  at 
the  beginning  of  line  3,  strike  out  "(14) " 
and  insert  "(15)":  in  line  5,  after  the 
word  "crime"  Insert  "punishable  as  a 
felony";  at  the  beginning  of  line  7,  strike 
out  "(15)"  and  insert  "(16) ':  after  line 
17,  stnice  out: 

(16)  The  term  "ammunition"  means  am- 
munlUon  or  cartridge  cases,  primers,  bulleto. 
or  propellent  powdw  designed  for  use  In  any 
firearm. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof.  Insert: 

(17)  TTie  term  "ammunition"  shall  mdude 
only  ammunition  for  a  destructive  device  and 
pistol  or  revolver  ammunition.  It  shall  not 
include  shotgun  sbelU,  metalUc  ammunition 
suitable  for  use  only  in  rifles,  or  any  .22  cali- 
ber rlmflre  smm""*"^*" 

On  page  11.  at  the  beginnhig  of  Une  1, 
strike  out "  (17) "  and  insert "  ( 18) " :  after 
Une  3,  insert: 

(19)  The  term  "felony"  means.  In  the  case 
of  a  Federal  law.  an  offense  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one  year, 
and.  to  the  case  of  a  State  Uw,  an  offense 
determtoed  by  the  laws  of  the  Stote  to  be 
a  felony. 

After  line  7.  Insert: 

(20)  The  term  "published  ordinance" 
means  a  published  Uw  of  any  political  sub- 
division of  a  Stote  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  determines  to  be  relevant  to  the 
enforcement  of  thU  chapter  and  which  U 
contained  on  a  lUt  compiled  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  which  list  shall  be  pub- 
Uahed  to  the  Federal  Register.  revUed  an- 
nuaUy.  and  furnished  to  each  licensee  itoder 
this  chapter. 


After  line  17,  strike  out: 

(2)  The  term  "destructive  device"  shall  not 

toclude — 

(A)  a  devloe  which  U  neither  designed  nor 
redesigned  nor  used  nor  totended  for  use  as 
a  weapon:  or 

(B)  any  device,  although  ortglnaUy  de- 
signed as  a  weapon,  which  Is  redesigned  so 
that  It  may  be  used  solely  as  a  slgnaltog. 
llnethrowlng.  safety,  or  similar  device;  «r 

(C)  any  shotgun  other  than  a  short-bar- 
reled shotgun;  or 

(D)  any  nonautomattc  rifle  (other  than  a 
short-barreled  rifle)  generaUy  recognised  or 
particularly  siUtable  for  use  for  the  hunting 
of  big  game;  or 

(E)  surplus  obsolete  ordnance  sold,  loaned, 
or  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  sections  4684(2). 
4685.  or  4686  of  titte  10.  United  States  Code; 

(F)  any  other  device  which  the  Secretary 
finds  Is  not  Ukely  to  be  used  as  a  weapon. 


On  page  12.  at  the  beginning  of  Une 
15,  strike  out  "(3)"  and  Insert  -(2)":  in 
the  same  Une.  after  the  word  "punish- 
able" strike  out  "by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year"  and  insert  "as 
a  felony";  on  page  13.  line  4,  after  the 
word  "manufacturer."  strike  out  "or";  in 
the  same  line  after  the  word  "dealer."  in- 
sert "or  collector":  In  line  8.  after  the 
word  "manufacturer"  strike  out  "or":  in 
Une  9,  after  the  word  "dealer"  Insert  "or 
licensed  coUector,":  Ui  line  11,  after  the 
word  "manufacturer,"  strike  out  "or  ; 
in  Une  12,  after  the  word  "dealer,"  insert 
"or  Ucensed  coUector";  on  page  14.  line 
8  after  the  word  "manufacturer,"  strike 
out  "or":  in  the  same  Une.  after  the 
word  "dealer,"  Insert  "or  Ucensed  col- 
lector": In  line  13,  after  the  word  "State". 
Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided,  however, 
That  this  paragraph  shaU  not  preclude 
any  person  who  lawf  uUy  acquires  a  fire- 


arm by  bequest  or  intestate  succession 
In  a  Stete  other  than  ills  State  of  resi- 
dence from  transporting  the  firearm  into 
or  receiving  it  in  that  State.  If  it  is  lawful 
for  such  person  to  purchase  or  possess 
such  firearm  in  that  State:   Provided 
further,  however.  That  this  paragraph 
shaU  not  apply  to  transportation  or  re- 
ceipt of  a  rifle  or  a  shotgun  obUlned  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (b)(3)  of  this  section.":  in 
Une  24,  after  the  word  "manufacturer, 
strike  out  "or":  in  the  same  Une.  after 
the  word  "dealer,"  insert  "or  licensed 
collector":  on  page  15,  Une  7,  after  the 
word  "manufacturer,"  strike  out    or  ;  In 
the  same  line  after  the  word  "dealer,   in- 
sert "or  licensed  coUector";  In  Une  10. 
after  the  word  "manufacturer,"  strike  out 
"or"-  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"dealer."  Insert  "or  Ucensed  collector": 
In  Une  15,  after  the  word  "entity)"  m- 
sert  a  semicolon  and  "except  that  this 
paragraph  does  not  s«>ply  to  the  transfer, 
transportotion,  or  deUvery  of  a  firearm 
made  to  carry  out  a  bequest  of  a  firearm 
to  or  an  acquisition  by  intestate  succes- 
sion of  a  firearm  by.  a  person  who  Is  per- 
mitted to  acquire  or  possess  a  firearm 
imder  the  laws  of  the  Stete  of  his  resi- 
dence: Provided.  That  this  section  shaU 
not  preclude  a  loan  or  rentel  of  a  firearm 
to  any  person  for  temporary  use  for  law- 
ful sporting  purposes.  •;  on  page  16.  U?f 
5  after  the  word  "manufacturer,    rtrtke 
out  "or";  in  Une  6.  after  the  word  "deal- 
er" insert  "or  Ucensed  coUector":   in 
line  10.  after  the  word  "manufacturer. 
strUte  out  "or";  in  the  same  Une.  after 
the  word  "dealer,"  insert  "or  coUector  , 
in  Une  15,  after  the  word  "manufac- 
turer," strUte  out  "or";  in  the  same  Une. 
after  the  word  "dealer,"  insert  "°r  li- 
censed collector":  in  line  17.  after  the 
word  "firearm"  strike  out  "or  ammuni- 
tion": in  Une  19,  after  the  word  '  age 
strike  out  "and.  if  the"  and  insert    and 
any":  in  Une  20.  after  the  word     fire- 
arm." strike  out  "or  ammunition  is  :  in 
Une  21,  after  the  word  "ammunlUon 
strike  out  "for  a  shotgun  or  rifle.":  on 
page  17.  Une  11,  after  the  word  '  located. 
Insert  "This  paragraph  shaU  not  app^ 
to  the  sale  or  delivery  of  rifles  or  shot- 
guns to  residents  of  a  State  contiguous 
to  the  State  in  which  the  Ucensee  s  place 
of  business  is  located  if  the  purchaser  s 
Stete  of  residence  permits  such  sale  or 
deUvery  by  law  and  if  the  sale  fully  com- 
pUes  with  the  legal  conditions  of  sale  Ui 
both  such  contiguous  States:  Provided. 
That  the   purchaser   and   the   Ucensee 
have,  prior  to  sale,  or  deUvery  for  s^e  of 
the  rifle  or  shotgun,  complied  vnth  all 
of  the  requirements  of  section  922(c)  ap- 
plicable to  intrastete  transactions  other 
than  at  the  Ucensee's  business  premises: 
Provided  further.  That  this  section  shall 
not  preclude  a  loan  or  rental  of  a  fire- 
arm to  any  person  for  temporary  use 
for  lawful  sporting  purposes,  and  ^au 
not  preclude  retumUig  a  firearm  to  a 
person  from  whom  it  was  received  after 
repairing  It  or  replacing  any  parts  of 
such  firearm  other  than  the  frame  <jr 
receiver.":    on   page   18,   after   Une   4, 
strike  out: 

(4\  to  any  person  any  destructive  devleei. 
nxichlne  gun  (as  defined  in  section  58«  rf 
the  Intersil  Revenue  Code  of  1954) .  rticat- 
barreled  shotg^in.  or  short-barreled  rifle,  ex- 
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And,  In  lieu  tben  of.  Insert: 


(4)  to  any  ptnon 
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ftfitborlsed  by  tli*  Seere- 
publle  safety  and  xm- 


aay  daatruetlv*  darlea. 


m*etUiM(un  (aa  AtA  nad  In  ■action  6e4S  of 


Ooda  at  1»B4) .  a  abort- 


barrelad  abotfun.  O'  abort-barralad  rlfla. 

In  line  23.  after  the  word  "mantifae- 
turers."  strike  out  "and";  in  the  nme 
line,  after  the  i«>rd  "dealers."  insert 
"and  licensed  colli  etors.  ParagriMPh  (4) 
of  this  subsection  haU  not  apidy  to  any 
research  organlsal  on  designated  by  the 
Secretary.":  at  the  top  of  page  19.  Insert: 

(c)  It  sball  be  ui  lawful  for  any  Ucenaed 
Importer,  Ileenaed  m  uiufaeturer,  or  Ucenaed 
dealer  to  aell  any  fli  sann  to  any  resident  of 
tbe  State  In  wbleh  the  Ucenaee'a  place  of 
business  Is  located,  other  than  another  U- 
censed  Importer,  ma  lufacturer,  or  dealer,  or 
an  individual  who  li  person  at  the  business 
premises  of  such  Im]  orter,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  purchases  su  ;h  firearm,  unless: 

(1)  such  person  laa  submitted  to  such 
Impcxter,  manufaeti  rer,  or  dealer  a  sworn 
statement  In  the  fol  owing  form: 

aubjec^.to  penaltiee  provided  by  law.  I 
•w^r  tl>fL.in  the  o  se  of  any  firearm  other 
than  a  shotgun  or  i  rifle,  I  am  twenty-one 
years  or  nM>re  of  age  or  that,  in  the  case  of 
a  shotgun  or  a  rifle,  I  am  eighteen  years  or 
more  of  age;  that  1 1  m  not  prohibited  by  the 
proTUlons  of  chapti  r  44  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  from  n  celvlng  a  flreann  In  In- 
terstate or  foreign  ( ommerce;  and  that  my 
receipt  of  this  flrea  m  will  not  be  In  vlola- 
of  the  State  and  pub- 
lUhed  ordinance  a|  pUcahle  to  the  locaUty 
In  which  I  reside.  Further,  the  true  title, 
name,  and  address  )f  the  principal  law  en- 
forcement officer  of  iie  locality  to  which  the 
flrearm  wlU  be  deU^  ered  are 


Signature. 


Date. 


and  containing  blaii  t  spaces  for  the  attach- 
ment of  a  true  cop]  of  any  permit  or  other 
Information  require*  pursuant  to  such  stat- 
ute or  published  ordl  nance. 

(2)  such  importer  manufacturer,  or  dealer 
has.  prior  to  the  s  ilpment  or  delivery  of 
such  flrearm,  forwar  led  by  registered  or  cer- 
tifled  maU  (return  receipt  requested)  to 
(A)  the  local  law  en  forcement  ofllcar  named 
in  the  sworn  staten  snt,  or  (B)  the  official 
designated  by  the  3ovemor  of  the  State 
concerned  under  thi  i  subsection,  a  descrip- 
tion of  tbe  flrearm  tc  be  shipped  or  delivered 
(including  the  mai  uf acturer,  the  caliber, 
the  model,  and  type  >f  such  flreann,  but  not 
including  aerial  number  identtfloatlon),  and 
one  copy  of  the  swon  i  statement,  and  has  re- 
ceived a  return  rec<  Ipt  evidencing  deUvery 
of  such  letter,  or  si  ch  letter  has  bean  re- 
turned to  such  imp  nter.  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  due  to  the  re  usal  of  tbe  named  law 
enforcement  officer  (x  designated  official  to 
accept  such  letter  In  accordance  with  Unit- 
ed States  Post  Office  I  )epartment  regulations; 
and 

(3)  such  Importer,  manufacturer,  or  deal- 
er has  delayed  ship:  aent  or  delivery  for  a 
period  of  at  least  i«ven  days  following  re- 
ceipt of  the  notlflct  ^tlon  of  the  local  law 
enforcement  officer's  or  designated  official's 
acceptance  or  refiisal  of  such  letter. 

A  copy  of  the  swori  statement  and  a  copy 
of  the  notlflcatlon  ti  i  the  local  law  enforce- 
ment officer  or  deslg  lated  official  along  with 
evidence  of  receipt  o  ■  rejection  of  that  notl- 
flcatlon ahaU  be  retal  aed  by  tbe  Ucensee  as  a 
part  of  the  records  i  equlred  to  be  kept  un- 
der section  923(g).  For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (2)(B),  the  3ovemor  of  any  State 
may  designate  any  o  Bclal  in  his  State  to  re- 
ceive such  notiflcatl<  n  for  such  State  or  any 
part  thereof  in  lieu  of  the  notlflcatlon  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (3)  (A)  and  shall  notify 


the  aaoretary  of  the  name,  title,  and  busl- 
neas  addi«H  of  suoh  oOelal  and  the  Secre- 
tary sbaU  publish  In  the  Psdaral  BagUter 
tha  name,  title,  and  addraas  of  suoh  odldal. 
Upon  such  publication,  notlflcatlon  to  the 
local  law  enforcement  ollloan  raqulred  under 
paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  this  subsection  wlU 
not  be  required  for  a  period  of  flve  years 
from  the  date  of  such  publication  unlass  the 
request  Is  withdrawn  by  tlie  Oovemor  of 
such  State  and  such  withdrawal  Is  published 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

On  page  21.  at  the  "beginning  of  line 
17.  strike  out  "(c)"  and  Insert  "(d)"; 
in  line  18,  after  the  word  "manufacturer." 
strike  out  "or";  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  "dealer,"  insert  "or  licensed 
coUector";  at  the  beginning  of  line  23. 
strike  out  "by  imprisonment  for  a  term 
exceeding  one  year"  and  insert  "as  a 
felony.";  on  page  22,  line  1,  after  the  word 
"manufacturer,"  strike  out  "or";  in  the 
same  line,  after  the  word  "dealer,"  and 
insert  "or  licensed  collector";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  6.  change  "(d)"  to 
"(e)":  in  line  10.  after  the  word  "manu- 
facturers," strike  out  "or";  in  the  same 
line,  after  the  word  "dealers."  insert  "or 
licensed  collectors";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  14.  change  "(e)"  to  "(f)";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  20.  change  "(f)"  to 
"(g) ";  in  line  22,  after  the  word  "piuiish- 
able"  strike  out  "by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year"  and  insert  "as 
a  felony";  on  page  23,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  1.  strike  out  "(g)"  and  insert 
"(h) ";  in  line  3,  after  the  word  "punish- 
able" strike  out  "by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year"  and  insert  "as 
a  felony";  at  the  beginning  of  line  7. 
strike  out  "(h)"  and  insert  "(i)";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  11,  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
insert  "(j)";  at  the  beginning  of  line  18, 
strike  out  "(J) "  and  insert  "(k) ";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  22.  strike  out  "(k) "  and 
Insert  "(1) ";  on  page  24.  at  the  beginning 
of  line  5.  strike  out  "(1)"  and  insert 
"(m) ";  in  line  6.  after  the  word  "manu- 
facturer" strike  out  "or":  in  the  same 
line,  after  the  word  "dealer,"  insert  "or 
licensed  collector";  on  page  25.  after  line 
16.  insert: 

(b)  Any  person  desiring  to  be  licensed  as 
a  coUector  shall  flle  an  application  for  such 
license  with  tbe  Secretai^.  The  application 
shaU  be  in  such  form  and  contain  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  shaU  by  regula- 
tion prescribe.  The  fee  for  such  license  shaU 
be  $10  per  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  22,  strike  out 
"(b)"  and  insert  "(c)";  in  line  23,  after 
the  word  "Secretary",  strike  out  "may" 
and  insert  "shall";  in  line  24.  after  the 
word  "to"  strike  out  "the"  and  insert  "a 
qualified";  on  page  26.  after  line  5.  strike 
out: 

(c)  Any  application  submitted  tinder  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
disapproved  and  the  license  denied  and  tha 
fee  retiirned  to  tbe  applicant  if  the  Secre- 
tary, after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, flnds  that — 

( 1 )  the  applicant  is  under  twenty-one  yean 
of  age;  or 

(2)  the  applicant  (Including  in  the  case 
of  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  association, 
any  mdlvldual  possessing,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly the  power  to  direct  or  cause  the  direc- 
tion of  the  management  and  poUdes  of  the 
corporation,  partnership,  or  assoclaUon)  is 
prohibited  from  transporting,  shipping,  or 
receiving  OreamiB  or  ammunition  in  inter- 
State  or  foreign  commerce  under  the  pro- 


visions of  this  chapter;  or  Is,  by  reason  of  his 
business  experlenoe,  flnanclal  standing,  or 
trade  connections,  not  likely  to  oommence 
business  operations  during  the  term  of  the 
annual  license  i4>pUed  for  or  to  maintain 
operations  In  oompllanoe  with  this  chapter; 
or 

(3)  the  appUoant  has  wlllfuUy.  violated 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  reg- 
ulations issued  theretmder;  or 

(4)  the  applicant  has  willfuUy  faUed  to 
disclose  any  material  information  required, 
or  has  made  any  false  statement  as  to  any 
material  fact,  in  connection  with  bis  appli- 
cation; or 

(5)  the  applicant  does  not  have,  or  does 
not  Intend  to  have  or  to  maintain.  In  a  State 
or  possession,  business  premlsee  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  business. 

And.  in  Ueu  tl^ereof.  Insert: 

(d)  (1)  Any  appUcatlon  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  o'  this  section  shall 
be  approved  if — 

(A)  the  applicant  is  twenty-one  years  of 
age  or  ove— 

(B)  the  applicant  (Including,  In  tbe  case 
of  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  association, 
any  individual  possessing,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  power  to  direct  or  causa  the  direc- 
tion of  the  management  and  policies  of  tbe 
corporation,  partnership,  or  association)  is 
not  prohibited  from  transporting,  shipping, 
or  receiving  firearms  or  ammunition  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  under  section 
922  (g)  and  (h)  of  this  chapter; 

(C)  the  qiplleant  has  not  wUlfully  vio- 
lated any  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
or  regulations  Issued  thereimder, 

(D)  the  applicant  has  not  willfully  failed 
to  disclose  any  material  Information  re- 
quired, or  has  not  made  any  false  statement 
as  to  any  material  fact,  in  connection  with 
his  application; 

(E)  tbe  applicant  has.  In  a  State  or  pos- 
seesion,  premises  from  which  he  conducts 
business  subject  to  license  under  this  chap- 
ter or  from  which  he  Intends  to  conduct 
such  business  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time. 

(2)  The  Secretary  must  approve  or  deny 
an  application  for  a  license  within  the  forty- 
flve-day  period  beginning  on  tbe  date  it  Is 
received.  If  the  Secretary  falls  to  act  within 
such  period,  the  appUoant  may  flle  an  action 
iinder  section  isei  of  title  28  to  oohhmI  tbe 
Secretary  to  act.  If  the  Secretary  ^proves 
an  i4>plicant's  appUcatlon.  such  applicant 
shall  be  Isaued  a  Ucense  upon  the  payment 
of  the  prescribed  fee. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may.  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  revoke  any  license 
Issued  under  this  section  if  the  holder  of 
such  license  has  violated  any  provision  of 
this  chapter  or  any  rule  or  regulation  pre- 
scribed by  tbe  Secretary  under  this  chapter. 
The  Secretary's  action  under  this  subsection 
may  be  reviewed  only  as  provided  in  subsec- 
Uon  (f )  of  this  section. 

(f)  (1)  Any  person  whose  application  for  a 
license  is  denied  and  any  bolder  of  a  Ucense 
which  Is  revoked  shaU  receive  a  written  notice 
from  the  Secretary  stating  speclflcaUy  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  application  was  de- 
nied or  upon  which  the  license  was  revoked. 
Any  notice  of  a  reyocstion  of  a  Ucense  sbsU 
be  given  to  the  bolder  of  such  license  before 
the  effective  date  of  tbe  revocation. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  denlee  an  appUcatlon 
for,  or  revokes,  a  Uoense.  he  shall,  upon  re- 
quest by  the  aggrieved  party,  proo^itly  hold  a 
hearing  to  review  his  denial  or  reyooatlon.  In 
the  case  of  a  revocation  of  a  Ucense,  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  upon  the  requea*  of  the  holder 
of  tbe  Ucense  stay  the  effective  date  of  the 
revocation.  A  bearing  held  under  this  para- 
graph ShaU  be  held  at  a  location  convenient 
to  the  aggrieved  party. 

(3)  If  after  a  hearing  held  under  para- 
graph (2)  the  Secretary  decides  not  to  reverse 
his  decision  to  deny  an  appUcatlon  or  revoke 


.  uoense,  the  Secretary  sball  8«^n£"f  j' 
bU  ^Son  to  the  aggrieved  P^^y-.  "^e  «B- 
^•ved  oarty  may  at  any  tUne  withUi  sixty 
i^^TaftSrSe  date  notice  was  given  und« 
fSu  ii«»aph  flle  a  petition  with  the  United 
SUt^SSSrtcourt  for  the  district  In  which 
h«  resides  or  has  hto  principal  place  of  busi- 
ntsTfM^aTumrtal  rt^ew  of  such  denial  or 
rt^tton.  in  a  piooeedtog  conducted  under 
SITsubsectlon,  the  court  may  consider  any 
'^"den^Tbmitted  ^J^^-^^.^.^l 
rimesedlnc  If  the  court  decides  that  the  aec 
^^^iSi  not  authorised  to  deny  the  ap- 
SJ^ion  or  to  revoke  the  Ucense.  the  court 
Sorder  the  Secretary  to  ,t^  •"^^•f""." 
as  may  be  necessary  to  eomply  with  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  court. 

on  page  30.  at  the  beginning  of  line  6. 
stSSs^out  "'(d)"  and  insert  "(g)":  to 
Une  6.  after  the  word  "n»anuf actuwr  . 
<rt;rlke  out  "and"  in  the  same  Itoe,  after 
fheworS  "dealer,"  tosert  ''and  Uc«»ed 
collector"-   to  Itoe  11,  after  the  word 
^mSSacturers."  strike  out  'land";  in 
the  same  Une.  after  the  word  "dealers. 
fS^JTiid  collectors":  to  Itoe  18.  after 
the   word    "manufacturer/;   «»t»J*e    out 
"or"-  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
••dealer."  insert  "or  collector":  in  Une  20. 
after  the  wonl  "dealer",  insert  "or  col- 
fSSr'- to  une  23.  after  the  word  "manu- 
fS^r^Slke  ;nit  "or";  at  the  begin- 
ntag  of  Une  24,  Insert  "or  coUector  .. 

On  page  31.  at  the  beginning  of  Une  8. 
stSe  oS  "(e)"  and  insert  "(hV^  in  Une 
9    after  the  word  "section"  strike  out 
••(b)"  and  insert  "(c)";  in  Une  10.  after 
the  word  "the"  strike  out  "busUiMS  :  at 
^d  beginning  of  Une  12.  strike  out  "(f )  ." 
and  insert  "(i)";  to  Une  23.  after  the 
word^an".  strike  out  "$5,000"  and  to- 
sert  "$10,000";  to  Une  24,  after  the  word 
"than",  strike  out  "flve"  and  insert  'ten  : 
in  the  same  line  after  the  word    both. 
insert  "and  shaU  become  eligible  for  pa- 
role as  the  Board  of  Parole  shall  deter- 
mtoe." ;  on  page  32.  Une  2.  after  the  word 
-punishable"  strike  out  "by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceedtog  one  year   Mid 
insert  "as  a  felony";  in  Une  4  after  the 
word  "punishable",  strike  out  'by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  one 
vear"  and  insert  "as  a  felony";  in  Une 
25  after  the  word  "manufacturer    strike 
out  "or";  on  page  33.  Une  l.  after  the 
word  "dealer."  tosert  "or  Ucenad  col- 
lector": in  une  2,  after  the  word  "ptm- 
ishaWe".  strike  out  "by  impriaonment  f or 
a  term  exceeding  one  year"  and  insert  as 

a  felony";  to  Une  10,  after  the  word  pim- 
ishable".  stUte  out  "by  Unprisonment  for 
a  term  exceeding  one  year"  and  insert 
•as  a  felony":  on  page  35,  Une  15  after 
the  word  "regulations."  strUte  out    vio- 
lation of  any  provision  of  this  chapter. 
or  rule  or  regulation  promulgated  here- 
under shaU  be  grounds  for  revocaUon  by 
the  Secretary,  upon  due  notice  and  hear- 
tog  of  any  Uccnae  issued  hereunder.";  on 
page  36.  at  the  beginning  of  Une  9.  change 
the  section  number  from  "4"  to  "103": 
at  the  beginning  of  Une  12.  change  the 
section  number  from  "5"  to  "104";  after 
Une  21.  strikeout: 

Sw:  6  The  table  of  contents  to  "Pa«t  I. 
CRiMM"  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  ^ 

"43.  False   personation -  ^^^ 

a  chapter  reference  as  f oUows :  ^ 

"44.  Firearms  *•**  " 


sac  7.  TJie  Federal  Firearms  Act  (62 Jtat. 
1260/16  UJ3.C.  901-^10).  as  amended,  U 
repealed. 

After  Une  5.  strike  out : 

sw.  8.  The  provisions  of  thU  "tie  shjOl 
b^e  effective  one  hundred  '^^^^ 
davsafter  the  date  of  its  enactment;  ex- 
^  tSirrepeal  of  the  Federal  «««™  A."* 
^1  not  in  ItseU  terminate  any  vaUd  11- 
SSL  ?«ued  pui^iant  to  that  Act  »nd  any 
such  license  shall  be  deemed  valid  untU  t 
ShaU  expire  accordmg  to  Its  terms  unleas  it 
S^aoon^r  revoked  or  terminated  pursuant 
to  appUcable  provisions  of  Uw. 

After  Une  13.  insert: 

SK  106  The  provisions  of  this  title  ^U 
b^e  ^ectlve  on  the  date  tb*t  ""e  IVof 
Se^nibus  Crune  Control  and  Safe  Stress 
Act  of  1968  becomes  effective  as  provided  by 
section  907  of  such  Act. 


On  page  37.  after  Itoe  8.  strike  out: 


After  Une  16.  Insert: 

SK.  lOe.  Sectton  907  of  the  OnwUbu. 
frtme  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1988 
S,Te^^  by  msertlng  "(1)"  ^^f^^'l 
^ter  "eroept  that"  and  by  InsertUig  before 
STperlon  comma  and  the  ^ollow^ng:  '  and 
|2)  the  provisions  of  section  926(d)  of  title 
is  united  States  Code,  shall  become  effective 
on'  August  1.  1»«8". 

On  page  38.  after  Une  2.  tosert  a  new 
tiUe,  as  follows : 

TTTLS  n— MACHIKK  GUNS,  DBSTRUCTIVB 
'^^SsS^ro  CBBTAIN  OTHER  FIRK- 
ARMS 

SK.  201.  Chapter  68  of  «>e  IntwruU^ve- 
nue  code  of  1»64  U  amended  to  read  aa 

follows:  

"CHAFTHi  63— MscHiOT  aoKB,  DisrraTTonva 

"ISSSSS  B.'Sneral  provisions  and  ex- 

emptlons. 
"Subchapter  C.  Prohibited  acts. 
"Sub^pter  D.  Penalties  and  forfeitures. 

"SCBCHAFTER    A — TAXIS 

"PartI.8pecUl(oocupatlonal)  taxes. 
"Part  n.  Tax  on  transferring  firearms. 
"Part  m.  Tax  on  making  firearms. 

"Port  /—Special  (occttpottonal)  taxea 

"Sm>  6801   Tax. 

"Sec.  6802.  Regl»tratlon  of  Unporters,  manu- 
facturers, and  dealers. 

^^Cta^rtt  cMSglng  in  business  and  there- 
aftS^on  OT  brt^  the  first  day  of  July  of 
SSi  ^  every  Importer,  manufactom. 
^dklw  in  flwarma  shaU  pay  a  special 
tSccuiSlonal)  tax  for  each  place  of  busi- 
ness at  the  following  rates :  ,^„4.,«r, 
^1)    iMPOKTxas— 8600  a  year  or  fraction 

**""  w''MAKurACTuaxR^-l600  a  year  or  frac- 

there<if.  Except  an  importer.  °«f;^««*^'; 
or  dealer  who   imports,   manufactures,   or 
^  to  only  weapons  classified  'as  any  other 
wwon'^der  s^tlon  5845(e).  shaU  pay  a 
s^Ud  (occupational)   tax  for  each  Place  of 
mSnwe  at  Se  foUowlng  rates:   Import^.. 
M?  8  year  or  fraction  thereof:  manufactur- 
ers. 826  a  year  or  fraction  thereof;  dealers. 
$1(>  a  year  or  fraction  thereof. 
"Sec  6802.  Registration  of  importers,  manu- 
facturers, and  dealers. 
"On  first  engaging  in  business  and  there- 
after on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  ot^h 
year,  each  Importer,  manufacture^  "f  <^- 
ir  in  firearms  shaU  register  with  the  Sec- 
retary or  hU  delegate  In  each  Internal  reve- 
nuTdlstrtct  to  which  such  bustoess  Is  tobe 
carried  on,  his  name,  tocludlng  any  trade 
^•^a^d  the  address  of  each  locatton  In 
the  district  where  he  wlU  conduct  such  busi- 


ness. Where  there  U  a  change  «»«rt°«*^ 
taxable  year  to  the  location  of  .or  the  trade 
name  used  In,  such  bustoees,  the  toPfrter. 
^ufacturer.  or  dealer  shaU  flle  » ^«*- 

^  with  the  8««t«7  »'  ^*S2^o^ 
amend  hU  registration.  Y^^^*^  9^^^ 
of  an  importer,  manufacturer,  «  <»~V^°^ 
ZtL  (Smmenced  at  the  new  location  oe 
under  a  new  trade  name  prior  *«  *PP«;o^,^ 
the  secretary  or  bis  delegate  of  the  appUca- 
tlon. 

"Port  It— Tax  on  transterrlng  firearmt 

"Sec.  6811.  Transfer  tax. 
"Sec.  6812.  Transfers. 
"Rec  B811.  Transfer  tax. 
^a)  RiiTX.-There    shaU    be    levied,    col- 
lected,  and  paid  on  flrearms  t«^MfCTr^  a 
tM  ai  the  fate  of  8200   for  each    flrearm 
mnrferred,  except  the  transfer  tax  on  any 
flrearm  classlfled  as  any  other  weapon  und« 
"c«^  6846(e)    Shan  be  at  ««j;'^te  of  86 
for  each  such   flrearm  transferred. 

"(b)  BT  WHOM  PAm.-The  tax  Impowd 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
paid  by  the  transferor. 

"(c^  Patmxnt.— The  tax  imposed  by  sub- 
section (a)  Of  this  section  -hall  be  payable 
by  tbe  approprute  stamps  P««=rt^" 
pkyment  by  the  Secretary  or  hU  delegate. 

••See  6812.  •Transfers. 
^»r  AppLicA-noK.-A  flrearm  ah^l  not 
be  transferred  unless  (1)  the  transferor  of 
tt^e^arm  has  filed  with  the  Secretary  or 
^  de^  a  written  application  In  dupli- 
^te  foTthe  transfer  and  "^tration  of  ^ 
S«^m  to  tbe  transferee  on  the  appU«tle« 
?^  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  orhls 
delegate:  (2)  any  tax  payable  on  the  trans- 
ferTpald  as  evidenced  by  tbe  properstamp 
jilxed  to  the  original  application  iorm^m 
to^uansferee  is  identified  In  the  aPPl»«»"°° 
fSAn^to  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  m. 
rf.i«rate  may  by  regulations  prescribe,  except 
SaT^«  S  Jer.^  is  an  individual,  the 

SenUflcatlon  must  ^<^^''\^\^''^Z^^ 
and  his  photograph:  (4)  the  transferor  o« 
the  firearm  is  Identified  In  the  application 
fo^  in  such  manner  as  the  S«=r«tary  or  lUs 
M.ii«ate  mav  by  regulations  prescribe;  (6) 
Sl^eaZ  is  identtfled  to  the  appUcatlon 
Smto^h  manner  as  the  Secretajy  or  hi. 
dogate  may  by  regulations  prescribe;  and 
76)  the  application  form  shows  that  the 
Secretary  w  his  delegate  has  approved  the 
^i^«  and  the  registration  of  the  m*«m 
to  tbe  transferee.  Applications  •hallbede- 
Sed  if  tbe  transfer,  receipt,  or  possMslon  cS 
Sf  ^earm  would  place  the    transferee  to 

^^%T^^S^^  or  PossESSioK-Tbe  trans- 
ferw  of  a  flrearm  shall  not  take  PO««»»o° 
c^The  firearm  unless  the  Secretary  orhU 
del«»te  has  approved  the  transfer  and  regU- 
^^^Jr<rf  the  flrearm  to  the  transferee  as 
r*^«U^  by^^tlon   (a)    of  this  section. 

"Part  Jit— Tax  on  making  firearvu 

"Sec.  5821.  Maktog  tax. 
••Sec.  6822.  Making. 

••^ar^xx'^^^erel^l  be  levied,  collec,^ 
and  pLld  upon  the  making  of  a  Arearm  a  tax 

at  the  riite  of  $200  for  '^^^:'''"^^^  w_ 
"7h»  n-r  Whom  PAm.— The  tax  impoeed  by 
sub^tl'^nTarS^  tbU  section  sb^l  be  paid 
bv  tbe  person  making  the  flrearm. 

••(c)  PATMiNT.-The  tax  imposed  by  sub- 
section  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  payable 
^the  stJnp  prescribed  for  payment  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"^^o'^is^^^lr..y.e  a  flrearm  unle«  he 
has  (a)  filed  with  tbe  Secretary  or^  dele- 
ci^  a  written  application,  in  dupUcate.  to 
^e^%^tlrt^e  flrearm  on  the  form 
prescribed  by  tbe  Secretary  or  ^s  <»«^g^ 
tM  noMi  any  tax  payable  on  the  maxing 
iSi  sSJ  iS^ent  is  e^denced  by  the  pro^ 

8^p  ^^^  the  original  aPP"«^Vn  "Si 
(c)  Identlfl^  the  flrearm  to  be  made  in  the 
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q>pUo»tlon  form  Ui 
ntary  or  his  delafBt  i 
■orltM:  (d)  KtentlfleV 
tton  form  In  meh 
or  bla  (tolagkte  may 
«soept  that.  If  rach 
tha  Idantlfleatlon 
Iirlnta  and  hla 
the  apprond  of  tba 
to  make  and  reglatai 
.plication  form  showi 
'  tlona  shall  be  denied 
slon  of  the  firearm 
making  the  firearm 


luch  nuuiner  as  the  See- 
may  by  regulations  pre- 
hlmself  In  the  appllea- 
laanner  as  the  Secretary 
by  regiUatlona  preeerlbe. 
pereon  as  an  Indlvldtial, 
ust  lnol\ide  his  llncer- 
photdpaph:  and  (e)  obtained 
peoretary  or  his  delsfnte 
the  firearm  and  the  ap- 
■uoh  approyal.  AppUoa- 
If  the  making  or  posses- 
would  place  the  person 
in  violation  of  law. 


SUBCHAPRS  a— a  miAL  PBOTmOMS  AlfD 


of  aU  firearms  In  th4 
not  la  the  poassalc 
the  United  States 


"(d)    FiBK&aics 
Datb  or  This  Act.- 
■easing  a  firearm  by 
by  the  Secretary  oi 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


September  11,  1968 


"Part  I.  General  provisions. 
"Part  n.  Exemptloz  i. 

"Part  I — Oetenl  jnoviaUmt 

"See.  S841.  Reglstratl  on  of  firearms. 

"Sea  8843.  Identtfloi  tton  of  firearms. 

"See.  5848.  Records  s  id  returns. 

"Sec.  S844.  Importat  on. 

"Sec.  5845.  Deflnltto  is. 

"See.  8848.  Other  Ian  •  applicable. 

"See.  8847.  Xffeet  on '  ttbar  Uw. 

"Sec  5848.  Bestrletl^  e  use  of  Information. 

"Sea  5648.  ClUtlon  ( f  chi4>ter. 

"Sec.  5841.  BaglstratI  on  of  firearms. 

"(a)  Ohrbai.  Bh  vtbt. — ^The  Secretary  or 
hla.delegate  shall  mi  intaln  a  central  raglatry 


United  States  which  ars 
or  under  the  oontrol  at 
This  registry  shall  be 


known  as  the  Natlox  al  Plrearms  Registration 


The  registry  shall  in- 


and  Transfer  Reoorf . 
clud( 

*(1)  Identlflcatlod  of  the  firearm; 

(a)  date  of  registi  atlon;  and 
"(3)  Identlfleatloi    and  address  of  person 

entitled  to  posseeslo  i  of  the  firearm. 

(b)  Bt  Wkom  E  muisuMMMD. — Bach  manu- 
facturer. Importer,  i  nd  maker  shall  register 
each  firearm  he  mi  nufactures,  Imports,  or 

■ach   flreara   transferred  shall   be 
to  the  tfanaferee  by  the  trans- 


registered 
fs 

'(c)  How  Ranan^sD. — Bach  manufacturer 
shall  notify  the  Seo  etary  or  bis  delegate  of 
the  manuf actiire  of  t  firearm  In  such  »w«wf 
as  may  by  regulation  i  b«  prescribed  and  such 
notification  shall  elfect  the  reglstratton  of 
by  this  section.  Kaoh 
Importer,  maker,  and  transferor  of  a  firearm 
prior  to  Impoi  Ung,  making,  or  trans- 
f erlng  a  firearm,  o  >taln  authortaatlon  In 
such  manner  as  reqi  ilred  by  this  chapter  or 
regulations  Issued  (hereunder  to  Import, 
make,  or  transfer  th  >  firearm,  and  such  au- 
thorisation shall  effei  t  the  registration  of  the 
firearm  required  by  Ipls  section. 

OM 

person  shown  sa  pos- 
tbe  records  malntalnsd 
bla  delegate  pursuant 
to  the  National  Plrearms  Act  In  force  on  the 
day  Immediately  prt  or  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  National  Plrei  rms  Act  of  1968  shall  be 
considered  to  have  r  iglatered  under  this  sec- 
tion the  firearms  in  Us  possession  which  are 
disclosed  by  that  ret  ord  as  being  In  bis  pos- 
seeslon. 

"(e)  Paoop  OP  B  nisTRATioir. — A  person 
possessing  a  firearm  eglatered  as  required  by 
this  sectlMi  aball  ret  On  proof  of  reglstratton 
which  shall  be  mad<  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  ^  ipon  request. 
"Sec.  5842.  Identlflo  ktlon  of  firearms. 

"(a)     lOINTIPXCATII  N    OP    FntSASMS    Otrxs 

Than  DssTRUcnvs  £  rvicss. — Each  manufac- 
turer and  Importer  and  anyone  making  a 
firearm  shall  IdentlTy  each  firearm,  other 
than  a  deetructtve  device,  manufactured. 
Imported,  or  made  b  r  a  serial  niuiber  which 
may  not  be  readily  •emoved,  obUterated,  or 
altered,  the  name  o)  the  manufacturer,  Im. 
porter,  or  maker,  an  1  such  other  identlfica- 
tton  as  the  Secretar;  ot  hla  delegate  may  by 
regiilatlons  prsserllM , 
"(b)  PiCTASMS  WitHoirr  Sbual  Ni 


Any  parson  who  poesessss  a  flrsarm,  other 
than  a  deetructtve  device,  which  does  not 
bear  the  serial  number  and  other  Informa- 
tion required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  Identify  the  firearm  with  a  serial 
number  assigned  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate and  any  other  infoimaUon  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  may  by  regulatioiu 
prescribe. 

"(0)  iDKMToncATXoN  OP  DKBTsncnva  Db- 
Ttcm. — Any  firearm  classified  as  a  deetructtve 
device  shall  be  Identified  In  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regula- 
tions preeerlbe. 

"Sec.  6843.  Records  and  returns. 

"Importers,  manufacturers,  and  dealers 
shall  keep  such  records  of,  and  render  such 
returns  In  relation  to,  the  Importation, 
manufacture,  making,  receipt,  and  sale,  or 
other  disposition,  of  firearms  as  ths  Secre- 
tary or  bis  delegate  may  by  regulations 
prescribe. 

"Sec.  5844.  ImporUtion. 

"No  firearm  shall  be  Imported  or  brought 
Into  the  United  Statee  or  any  territory  under 
Its  oontrol  or  Jurisdiction  unlsss  the  Im- 
porter establishes,  under  regulations  as  may 
be  preeorlbed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
that  the  flrwum  to  be  lmp<»rtad  or  brought 
in 


"(I)  being  Imported  or  brought  In  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States  or  any  department. 
Independent  establishment,  or  agency  thereof 
or  any  State  or  po«asslon  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof;  or 

"(3)  being  Imported  or  brought  In  for 
scientific  or  reeeareh  purpoaes;  or 

"(3)  being  Imported  or  brought  In  solely 
for  testing  or  use  as  a  model  by  a  registered 
manufaetxtrer  or  solely  for  use  as  a  sample 
by  a  registered  importer  or  registered  dealer: 
except  that,  the  Secretary  or  hla  delegate 
may  permit  the  conditional  Importation  or 
bringing  In  of  a  firearm  for  examination  and 
testing  In  connection  with  classifying  the 
firearm. 
"Sec.  5845.  Definitions. 

For  the  purpoee  of  this  chapter — 

"(a)  FnxABif. — The  term  'firearm'  means 
(1)  a  shotgun  having  a  barrel  or  barrels  of 
lees  than  18  Inchee  In  length;  (2)  a  weapon 
made  from  a  shotgun  If  such  weapon  as 
modified  has  an  overall  length  of  less  than 
26  Inches  or  a  barrel  or  barrels  of  lees  than 
18  Inches  In  length;  (3)  a  rifle  having  a 
barrel  or  barrels  of  lees  than  16  Inches  In 
length:  (4)  a  weapon  made  from  a  rifle  If 
such  weapon  aa  modified  has  an  overall 
length  of  less  than  26  Inches  or  a  barrel  or 
barrels  of  less  than  16  Inches  In  length;  (6) 
any  other  weapon,  as  defined  In  subsection 
(e);  (6)  a  machlneg\in;  (7)  a  mufller  or  a 
silencer  for  any  firearm  whether  or  not  such 
firearm  Is  Included  within  this  definition; 
and  (8)  a  destructive  device.  The  term  'fire- 
arm' shall  not  include  an  antique  firearm  or 
any  device  (other  than  a  machlnegun  or  de- 
structive device)  which,  although  designed 
as  a  weapon,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
finds  by  reason  of  the  date  of  Its  manufac- 
ture, value,  design,  and  other  characteristics 
Is  prUnarlly  a  collector's  Item  and  Is  not 
likely  to  be  used  as  a  weapon. 

"(b)  MACHimmTTN. — The  term  'machine- 
gun'  means  any  weapon  which  shoots.  Is 
deelgned  to  shoot,  or  can  be  readily  restored 
to  shoot,  automatically  more  than  one  shot, 
without  manual  reloading,  by  a  single  func- 
tion of  the  trigger.  The  term  shall  also  In- 
clude the  frame  or  receiver  of  any  such 
weapon,  any  combination  of  parts  designed 
and  Intended  for  use  in  converting  a  weapon 
Into  a  machlnegun,  and  any  combination  of 
parts  from  which  a  machlnegun  can  be  as- 
sembled If  such  parts  are  In  the  possession 
or  under  the  contiol  of  a  pereon. 

"(c)  RxPLs. — The  term  'rifle'  meaiu  a 
weapon  designed  or  redesigned,  made  or  re- 
made, and  Intended  to  be  fired  from  the 
shoulder  and  designed   or   redesigned  and 


made  or  remade  to  use  the  energy  of  the 
ezploelve  In  a  fixed  cartridge  to  fire  only 
a  single  projectile  through  a  rlfied  bore  for 
each  single  pull  of  the  trigger,  and  shall 
include  any  such  weapon  which  may  be 
readily  reetored  to  fire  a  fixed  cartridge. 

"(d)  SBOTouir. — The  term 'shotgun' means 
a  weapon  designed  or  redesigned,  made  or 
remade,  and  Intended  to  be  fired  from  the 
shoulder  and  designed  or  redeslgnsd  and 
made  or  remade  to  use  the  energy  of  the  ex- 
plosive In  a  fixed  shotgun  shell  to  fire 
through  a  smooth  bore  either  a  number  of 
projectiles  (ball  shot)  or  a  single  projectile 
for  each  pull  of  the  trigger,  and  shall  in- 
clude any  such  weapon  which  may  be  readily 
reetored  to  fire  a  fixed  shotg\in  shell. 

"(e)  Ant  Ornoi  Weapon. — The  term  'any 
other  wei^xm'  means  any  weapon  or  dsvlce 
capable  of  being  concealed  on  the  person 
from  which  a  shot  can  be  discharged  through 
the  energy  of  an  explosive,  a  pistol  or  revolver 
having  a  barrel  with  a  snuwth  bore  designed 
or  redesigned  to  fire  a  fixed  shotgun  shell, 
weapons  with  combination  shotgun  and  rifle 
barrels  13  Inches  or  more,  less  than  18  Inches 
In  length,  from  which  only  a  single  dis- 
charge can  be  made  from  either  barrel  with- 
out manual  reloading,  and  shall  Include  anr 
■\ioh  weapon  which  may  be  readily  restored 
to  fire.  Such  term  shall  not  include  a  pistol 
or  a  revolver  having  a  rifled  bore,  or  rifled 
bores,  or  weapons  designed,  made,  or  in- 
tended to  be  fired  from  the  shoulder  and  not 
capable  of  firing  fixed  ammunition. 

"(f)  DBerBncnvx  Dsvics. — The  term  'de- 
structive device'  means  (i)  any  explosive. 
Incendiary,  or  poison  gas  (A)  bomb,  (B) 
grenade,  (C)  rocket  having  a  propellent 
charge  of  more  than  four  ounces,  (D)  missile 
having  an  explosive  or  incendiary  charge  of 
more  than  one-quarter  ounce.  (E)  mine,  or 
(F)  similar  device;  (3)  any  type  of  weapon 
by  whatever  name  known  which  will,  or 
which  may  be  readily  converted  to,  expel  a 
projectile  by  the  action  of  an  explosive  or 
other  propellent,  the  barrel  or  barrels  of 
which  have  a  bore  of  more  than  one-half 
inch  in  diameter,  except  a  shotgun  or  shot- 
gun shell  which  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
finds  Is  generally  recognized  as  particularly 
suitable  for  sporting  purposee;  and  (3)  any 
combination  of  parts  either  designed  or  In- 
tended for  use  in  converting  any  device  into 
a  destructive  device  as  defined  In  subpara- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  and  from  which  a  de- 
structive device  may  be  readily  assembled. 
The  term  'deetructive  device'  shall  not  In- 
clude any  device  which  is  neither  designed 
nor  redesigned  for  \ue  as  a  weapon:  any 
device,  although  originally  designed  for  use 
as  a  weapon,  which  is  redesigned  for  use  as 
a  signaling,  pyrotechnic,  line  throwing. 
safety,  or  similar  device;  surpltis  ordnance 
sold,  loaned,  or  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
4684(2) ,  4685,  or  4686  of  tltie  10  of  the  United 
States  Code;  or  any  other  device  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate 
finds  is  not  likely  to  be  used  as  a  weapon,  or 
Is  an  antique  or  Is  a  rlfie  which  the  owner 
intends  to  use  solely  for  sporting  purposes. 

"(g)  Amtiqux  Fisbasm. — The  term  'antique 
firearm'  means  any  firearm  not  designed  or 
redesigned  for  using  rim  fire  or  conventional 
center  fire  ignition  with  fixed  ammunition 
and  manufactured  in  or  before  1898  (in- 
cluding any  matchlock,  filntiock,  percussion 
cap,  or  similar  type  of  Ignition  system  or  rep- 
lica thereof,  whether  actually  maniifactured 
before  or  after  the  year  1898)  and  also  any 
firearm  using  fixed  ammunition  manufac- 
tured in  or  before  1808,  for  which  ammuni- 
tion is  no  longer  manufactured  In  the  United 
States  and  Is  not  readily  available  In  the 
ordinary  channels  of  ownmerdal  trade. 

"(h)  UNaaavmABLa  Fnrrssi*. — The  term 
'unserviceable  firearm'  means  a  firearm  which 
Is  Incapable  of  discharging  a  shot  by  means 
of  an  explosive  and  Incapable  of  being  readily 
restored  to  a  firing  condition. 
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-(H  Mad.— The  term  'make,'  and  the  varl 
ous  dsntattves  of  such  word.  shaU  Include 
Sanufactiirlng  (o«»er  ttian  by  one  qualified 
S^gage  in  such  business  under  thU 
%Jt^  putting  togetiier,  Uterlng,  any 
S.matioS  of  theee,  or  otiierwlse  producing 

*  "fJT'^iuampn.-Tlie  term  'tranrfer'  and 
the  various  derlvativee  of  "uch  word  shall 
Sclude  seiung,  assigning.  Pl«*«^' Z*^' 
loaning,  giving  away,  or  othsrwlse  dUportng 

°''»(k)  DMLBi.— The  term  'dealer'  means  any 
person,  not  a  manufacturer  or  ^VOf^r  «^- 
SLed  in  the  business  of  seUlng,  renting,  leas- 
iy,r  loaning  firearms  and  shall  mclude 
pawnbrokers  who  accept  firearms  as  collateral 

for  loans. 

"(H  iifPOBSS*.— The  term  'Importer'  means 
any  person  who  U  engaged  in  the  business  of 
impMtlng    or    bringing    firearms    into    the 

^"(m)  Mantjpactuixb.— The  term  "manufac- 
turer' means  any  person  who  !•«««»««!? 
the  business  of  manufacturing  firearms. 

"Sec.  6846.  Other  laws  applicable.  

"AU  provisions  of  law  relating  to  special 
taxas  imposed  by  chapter  61  and  to  e«^»^' 
SsSmcersale,  accountability,  cancellation 
and  dUtributlon  of  stampe  for  "f  Pf^f*!?* 
shall,  insofar  as  not  inconsistent  wj«» J** 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  be  «iPP^»»„»e  with 
Jespect  to  the  taxes  Imposed  by  sections  6801, 
5811,  and  6831. 
"Sec  5847.  Effect  on  other  lawa. 

"Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  *>•  «m- 
strued  as  modifying  or  affecting  the  "^u^ 
menu  of  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  ^Itii  reepect  to  the 
manufacture,  exportatton,  and  importation 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implemenU  of 
war. 
"Sec  6848.  Restrictive  use  of  information. 

"(a)  Gbnbuu.  Rtn.x.— No  information  or 
evidence  obtained  from  an  application,  regs- 
tration,  or  records  required  to  be  submltt^ 
or  retained  by  a  natural  P«n»u  lu  orderto 
comply  wltti  any  provision  at  «»ls  chapter 
or  regulations  Issued  thweunder  sh^,  «- 
cept  M  provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  be  used.  direcUy  or  IndlrecUy,  as  evi- 
dence against  that  person  In  a  criminal  pro- 
J^dlnTwtth  respect  to  a  violation  of  law 
occurring  prior  to  or  wucurrentlywltt  the 
filing  of  the  application  or  registration,  or 
thecompillng  of  the  records  containing  the 
Information  or  evidence. 

"(b)      PCXNISHINO     PALaX     iNPOaMATTON. 

Subeection  (a)  of  tills  section  •J»<i"  f°^P^ 
elude  the  use  of  any  such  information  or 
evidence  In  a  proeecutton  or  other  action  un- 
der any  appUcable  provision  of  law  with  re- 
spect to  the  f umiahlng  of  false  Information. 
"Sec.  6849.  Citation  of  chapter.  ,„..^^. 
•THIS  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the  'National 
Firearms  Act'  and  any  reference  In  any  ottier 
provision  of  law  to  ttie  'National  Firearms 
Act'  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter. 

"Part  //— Biemptlons 
"Sec.  6851.  Special    (occupational)    tax   ex- 
emption. 
"Sec.  6863.  General  transfer  and  making  ex- 
emption. 
"Sec   6863.  Exemption    from    transfer    and 
mattng  tax  available  to  certain 
governmental  entitles  and  of- 
ficials. 
"Sec.  6854.  Exportation  of   firearms  exempt 

from  transfer  tax. 
"Sec.  6861.  Special  (occupational)  tax  exemp- 
tion, 
"(a)  Btrsmxas  Wrrn  Unttxd  Statxs. — Any 
person  required  to  pay  special  lo«;UPatJ<»^> 
tax  under  section  5801  shall  be  reUeved  from 
payment  of  tiiat  tax  if  he  estabUahes  tothe 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  or  hU  d^^w 
that  his  buslnees  Is  conducted  exclusively 
with,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  United  States  or 


any  department,  independent  establishment 
or  aaency  thereof.  The  Secretary  or  hU  dele- 
gatiTmay  relieve  any  person  manulacturtog 
SSLms  for,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  Uulted 
States  from  compUance  with  any  provision 
of  thU  chapter  In  the  conduct  of  such  busi- 

°"(b)  application.— The  exemption  pro- 
vided for  in  subsection  (a)  of  Uils  secttoQ 
may  be  obtiOned  by  fliuig  with  ttie  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  an  appUcatton  on  such  form 
and  contiilnlng  such  Information  as  may  by 
regulations  be  pre«srlbed.  The  ««uP"o^ 
must  tiiereafter  be  renewed  on  or  before 
jvdy  1  of  ea«ax  year.  Approval  of  the  aPP"ca- 
tlon  by  ttie  Secretary  or  hU  delegate  shaU 
entitte  the  ^>pUcant  to  the  exemptions 
stated  on  the  approved  amplication. 
"Sec.  6862.  General  transfer  and  making  tax 

exemption.  

"(a)  TEANSPxa.— Any  firearm  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  united  SUktes  or  any  depart- 
ment, independent  estiiWlshment,  or  agency 
thereof,  without  payment  of  the  transfer  tax 
Imnoaed  by  section  5811. 

•WbTMAKINO   BT    A   PXaSON    OXHXa   THAN   A 

QuALiPiXD  BiANOTACTrTTBXB— Any  firearm  may 
i  made  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  United 
Stetes  or  any  department,  independent  es- 
tablishment, or  agency  thereof,  without  pay- 
ment of  the  making  tax  impoeed  by  section 

5821 

"(C)    llAKING    BT     A     QUAUFHD     MANUPAC- 

TOME.— A  manufacturer  qualified  under  this 
chapter  to  engage  In  suoh  business  may  ™f  ^^ 
the  type  of  firearm  which  he  is  qualified  to 
manufacture  without  payment  of  the  making 
tax  imposed  by  section  8821.  ^^^ 

"(d)^UN8PX«8   BXTWXXN    SPICIAL    (OCCD- 

PATtoNAL)  TAXPATBB8.— A  firearm  registered 
to  a  person  qualified  under  this  chapter  to 
engagVln  business  as  an  importer,  manulac- 
ti^er  or  dealer  may  be  transferred  by  that 
person  without  payment  of  Uie  transfer  tax 
imposed  by  section  6811  to  any  otiier  person 
quISlfled  under  this  chapter  to  manufacture, 
ImpOTt,  or  deal  In  that  type  of  firearm. 
^B)  UNSBEVicEABLE  FnuiAEM.— An  Unserv- 
iceable firearm  may  be  transferred  as  a  curio 
or  ornament  without  payment  of  the  transfer 
tax  unposed  by  section  5811.  under  such 
requirements  as  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
eate  may  by  regulations  prescribe. 

"(f)    RioHi   TO   ExxMPTioN.-No    firearm 
may  be  transferred  or  made  exempt  from 
tax  under  the  provisions  of  thU  section  un- 
less  the   transfer   or   making   U  performed 
pursuant  to  an  application  in  such  fonn  and 
bianner  as  tiie  Secretitty  or  his  delegate  may 
by  regulations  prescribe. 
"Sec   5863.  Transfer  and  making  tax  exemp- 
tion avaUable  to  certam  gov- 
ernmental entities, 
"(a)  Teanspxe. — A  firearm  may  be  trans- 
ferred without  the  payment  of  the  tr^fer 
tax  imposed  by  section  5811  to  any  Stat* 
DOBsesslon  of  the  United  States,  any  political 
SulSlvlslon  thereof,  or  any  official  police  or- 
ganization of  such  a  government  entity  en- 
eased  in  criminal  Investigations. 

"(b)  Makiko.- A  firearm  may  be  noade 
without  payment  of  the  making  tax  impoeed 
S  Mctlon  6831  by,  or  on  behalf  of  any 
state  or  posseeslon  of  the  United  States, 
anv  poUtlcal  subdivision  thereof,  or  any 
official  poUce  organization  of  such  a  govern- 
ment entity  engaged  In  criminal  Investtga- 

""wll)  Bight  to  Exxmption.— No  firearm  may 
be  transferred  or  made  exempt  from  tax 
under  thU  section  unless  the  transfer  or 
making  is  performed  pursuant  to  an  apP"- 
catlon  in  such  form  and  manner  as  tne 
secretary  or  hla  delegate  may  by  regulations 
prescribe. 

"Sec.  6854.  Exportation   of   firearms   exempt 
from  transfer  tax. 
"A  firearm  may  be  exported  without  pay- 
ment of  the  transfer  tax   imposed  under 
section  6811  provided  that  proof  of  the  ex- 


portation Is  furnished  In  such  form  and 
manner  as  the  Secretary  or  hU  delegate  may 
by  regulations  prescribe. 

"SXWCHAPTBI  O PEOHIBITED    ACTB 

"Sec.  6861.  Prohibited  acts. 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person — 

"(a)  to  engage  In  business  as  a  manu- 
facturer or  importer  of,  or  dealer  In,  fire- 
arms without  having  paid  the  special  (occu- 
pational) tax  required  by  section  6801  for 
his  business  or  having  regUtered  as  required 
by  section  5802;  or 

"(b)  to  receive  or  poesess  a  firearm  trans- 
ferred to  him  In  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter;  or 

"(c)  to  receive  or  possess  a  firearm  made  m 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter; 

"(d)  to  receive  or  possess  a  firearm  which 
U  not  regUtered  to  him  in  the  National  Fire- 
arms Registration  and  Transfer  Record:  or 

"(e)  to  transfer  a  firearm  In  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  thU  chapter;  or 

"(f)  to  make  a  firearm  In  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter;  or 

"(g)  to  obliterate,  remove,  change,  or  alter 
the  serial  number  or  other  identification  of 
a  firearm  required  by  this  chapter;  or 

"(h)  to  receive  or  possess  a  firearm  having 
the  sertal  number  or  other  idenUflcatlon  re- 
quired by  this  chapter  obUterated,  removed, 
changed,  or  altered;  or 

"(l)  to  receive  or  possess  a  firearm  which 
Is  not  Identified  by  a  serial  number  as  re- 
quired by  this  chapter;  or 

"(J)  to  transport,  deliver,  or  receive  any 
firearm  in  interstate  commerce  which  has 
not  been  regUtered  as  required  by  thU  chap- 
ter; or 

"(k)  to  receive  or  possess  a  firearm  which 
has  been  imported  or  brought  into  the 
United  Statee  m  violation  of  section  5844;  or 

"(1)  to  make,  or  caiue  the  making  of,  a 
false  entry  on  any  appUcatlon,  return,  or 
record  required  by  thU  chapter,  knowing  such 
entry  to  be  false. 

"StraCHAPTEE  D PENALTIES  AND  POEPErrUEXS 

"Sec.  5871.  Penalties. 
"Sec.  6872.  Forfeitures. 
"Sec.  5871.  Penalties. 

"Any  person  who  vlolatee  or  falU  to  comply 
with  any  provision  of  thU  chapter  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000. 
or  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
laoth.  and  shall  become  eUglble  for  parole  as 
the  Board  of  Parole  shall  determine. 
"Sec.  5872.  Forfeitures. 

"(a)  Laws  Applicable.— Any  firearm  in- 
volved in  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
thU  chapter  shall  be  subject  to  seiziu*  and 
forfeiture,  and  (except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b) )  all  the  provisions  of  mtemal  reve- 
nue laws  relating  to  searches,  seizures,  and 
forfeitures  of  unstamped  articles  are  ex- 
tended to  and  made  to  apply  to  the  articles 
taxed  under  thU  chapter,  and  the  persons  to 
whom  thU  chapter  appUes. 

"(b)  DisPoaAL. — In  the  case  of  the  forfei- 
ture of  any  firearm  by  reason  of  a  violation 
of  thU  chapter,  no  notice  of  public  sale  shall 
be  required:  no  such  firearm  shall  be  sold  at 
pubUc  sale;  If  such  firearm  Is  forfeited  for  a 
violation  of  thU  chapter  and  there  is  no  re- 
mission or  mitigation  of  forfeiture  thereof, 
it  shall  be  deUvered  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate    to   the    AdminUtrator   of    General 
Services,    General    Services    Administration, 
who  may  order  such  firearm  destroyed  or  may 
sell  it  to  any  State,  or  possession,  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  may  authorize  its 
retention  for  official  use  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partinent.  or  may  transfer  It  without  charge 
to  any  executive  department  or  Independent 
eetabllshm^t  of  the  Government  for   use 

Sec  202  The  amendments  made  by  section 
201  of  thU  tiU**  shaU  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Plrearms  Act  of  1968". 
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Sm.  aos.  (a)  8»  tlon  6107  of  tha  Intenua 
lUvanu*  Code  of  1  )54  U  rapaalad. 

(b)  The  table  cf  tectlona  for  eubehaptar 
B  of  chapter  61    yt  the  mtenud  Rerenue 
Code  of  1064  U  an  ended  by  atrlklnc  out: 
"Sec.  6107.  Uat  of  ipeclal  tazpayen  for  pub- 
lic i  ispeetlcHi." 

Sec.  a04.  Section  6806  of  the  teternal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  ItNM    U  amended  to  read  ae 
follows: 
"Sec.  6806.  Oecupa  Uional  tax  ■tampa. 

"Xvery  person  ingaged  in  any  bualneas. 
avocation,  or  employment,  who  la  thereby 
made  liable  to  a  i  pedal  tax  (other  than  a 
Bjteclal  tax  under  s  ibctaapter  B  of  chapter  36, 
under  subchapter  S  of  chapter  36,  or  under 
subtitle  K)  shall  pU  ce  and  keep  conspicuously 
In  hU  establlshme  it  or  place  of  buslneas  all 
stamps  denoting  wyment  of  such  special 
tax." 

Sac.  306.  SecUon  7373  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1081  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sac.  7373.  Penalt  ee  for  otfenaes  relating  to 
sped  si  taxes. 

"Any  person  wto  shall  fall  to  place  and 
keep  stamps  dene  dng  the  payment  of  the 
gpecUrOtt  as  pro^  tded  m  section  6806  shall 
M  namS'to  a  peialty  (not  less  than  $10) 
equal  to  the  spec!  tl  tax  for  which  his  busi- 
ness rendered  him  liable,  unless  such  failure 
Is  shown  to  be  d\  e  to  reasonable  cause.  If 
such  failure  to  co  nply  with  section  6806  la 
through  willful  n<  jlect  or  refusal,  then  the 
penalty  shall  be  c  ouble  the  amount  above 
prescribed." 

Sxc.  306.  (a)  Se(  tlon  5603  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of    1054  Is  repealed. 

(b)  The  Uble  it  sections  for  part  V  of 
subchapter  J  of  cl  lapter  51  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1  »54  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out: 

"Sxc.  5603.  Penaltl  •  relating  to  posting  of 
spec!)  1  tax  stamps." 

Sxc.  307.  (a)  Sec  Ion  201  of  this  title  shall 
take  effect  on  the  fl  rst  day  of  the  first  month 
following  the  mont  i  In  which  It  Is  enacted. 

(b)  Notwlthstai  ding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  any  person  po  laesslng  a  firearm  as  de- 
fined In  section  684  ((a)  of  the  mtemal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1061  (as  amended  by  this 
title)  which  Is  not  registered  to  him  in  the 
National  nrearms  1  teiB>tratlon  and  Transfer 
Record  shall  reglsl  er  each  firearm  so  pos- 
sessed with  the  Sec  retary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate  In  sucl  form  and  manner  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  del  sgate  may  require  within 
the  thirty  days  in  mediately  following  the 
effective  date  of  sec  Ion  301  of  this  Act.  Such 
registrations  shall  I  ecome  a  p«urt  of  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Ri  glstraUon  and  Transfer 
Record  required  to  be  maintained  by  sec- 
tion 5841  of  the  Ii  temal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (as  amended  b  r  this  title) .  No  Informa- 
tion or  evidence  rtn  ulred  to  be  submitted  or 
retained  by  a  natural  person  to  register  a 
firecurm  under  this  i  ectlon  shall  be  used,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  as  evidence  against  such 
person  In  any  crlm  nal  proceeding  with  re- 
spect to  a  prior  or  concvurent  violation  of 
law. 

(c)  The  amendmt  nts  nutde  by  sections  303 
through  306  of  this  title  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactme  it. 

(d)  The  Secretai^  of  the  Treasury,  after 
publication  In  the  Federal  Register  of  his 
Intention  to  do  so,  s  authorized  to  establish 
such  periods  of  ami:  Mty,  not  to  exceed  ninety 
days  In  the  case  of  i  ny  single  period,  and  Im- 
munity from  llablll!  y  during  any  such  period, 
as  the  Secretary  d(  termlnes  will  contribute 
to  the  purposes  of  tl  tls  title. 
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And  at  the  toi 
new  section,  as  follows 
TTTLB  in — . 

BITS      OaiMK 

STRXVrS  ACT 

Sk.  301.  Section 
bus  Crime  Control 


o:' 


of  page  62.  insert  a 


TO  THX   OICNI- 
i^NTROL      AND      SAFE 
1968 

l^(c)  (3)  Of  tba  Omnl- 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 


1088    (PubUe  Law  00-881)    Is  amended   to 
read  as  follows: 

"(3)  'felony*  means.  In  the  case  of  a  Fed- 
eral law,  an  offense  pimlshable  by  Imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  and.  In 
the  case  of  a  State  law,  an  offense  determined 
by  the  laws  of  such  State  to  be  a  felony.". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in   Congress   assembled.   That   this   Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Oun  Control  Act  of 
1068". 
TTTLB    I — STATE    FIREARliS    CONTROL 
ASSISTANCE 

riKDDIOS  AND  DXCUUMTIOIf 

6»c.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares — 

(1)  that  there  Is  a  widespread  traffic  In 
firearms  moving  In  or  otherwise  affecting 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  that  the 
existing  Federal  controls  over  such  traffic  do 
not  adequately  enable  the  States  to  control 
this  traffic  within  their  own  borders  through 
the  exercise  of  their  police  power; 

(3)  that  the  ease  with  which  any  person 
can  acqxilre  firearms  (including  criminals. 
Juveniles  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  their  parents  or  guardians,  narcotics  ad- 
dicts, mental  defectives,  armed  groups  who 
would  supplant  the  functions  of  duly  con- 
stituted public  authorities,  and  others  whose 
possession  of  such  weapons  Is  similarly  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest)  U  a  significant 
factor  In  the  prevalence  of  lawlessness  and 
violent  crime  In  the  United  Statee; 

(3)  that  only  through  adequate  Federal 
control  over  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
In  theee  weapons,  and  over  all  persons  en- 
gaging in  the  buslnessee  of  importing,  man- 
ufacturing, or  dealing  In  them,  can  this 
grave  problem  be  properly  dealt  with,  and 
effective  State  and  local  regulation  of  this 
traffic  be  made  possible; 

(4)  that  the  acquisition  on  a  mall -order 
basis  of  flreaiTna  by  nonllcensed  Individuals, 
from  a  place  other  than  their  State  of  resi- 
dence, has  materially  tended  to  thwart  the 
effectiveness  of  State  laws  and  regulations, 
and  local  ordinances; 

(5)  that  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
firearms  by  Importers,  manufactures,  and 
dealers  holding  Federal  licenses,  to  nonresl- 
denU  of  the  State  In  which  the  licensees' 
places  of  business  are  located,  has  tended  to 
make  Ineffective  the  laws,  regulations,  and 
ordinances  In  the  several  States  and  local 
Jurisdictions  regarding  such  firearms; 

(6)  that  there  Is  a  causal  relationship 
between  the  easy  availability  of  firearms  and 
Juvenile  and  youthful  criminal  behavior,  and 
that  firearms  have  been  widely  sold  by  fed- 
erally licensed  Importers  and  dealers  to  emo- 
tionally Immature,  or  thrill-bent  Juveniles 
and  minors  prone  to  criminal  behavior; 

(7)  that  the  United  States  has  become  the 
dumping  ground  of  the  caatoff  surplus  mili- 
tary weapons  of  other  nations,  and  that  such 
weapons,  and  the  large  volume  of  relatively 
inexpensive  firearms  (largely  worthless  for 
sporting  purposes) ,  Imported  Into  the  United 
States  In  recent  years,  has  contributed 
greatly  to  lawlessness  and  to  the  Nation's  law 
enforcement  problems; 

(8)  that  destructive  devices  (as  defined  in 
title  18,  United  States  Code),  machlneguns, 
short-barreled  shotguns,  and  short-barreled 
rifles  are  primarily  weapons  of  war  which 
have  no  appropriate  use  as  instnunents  of 
sport,  recreation,  or  personal  defense;  that 
Intrastate  commerce  in  such  devices  and 
weapona  affects  the  flow  of  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  in  such  devices  and  weap- 
ons: And  that  therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
reg\ilate  all  commerce  in  such  devices  and 
weapons: 

(0)  thmt  the  existing  licensing  syston  un- 
der the  Federal  Firearms  Act  does  not  provide 
adequate  lloanae  f eaa  or  proper  standards  for 
the  granting  or  denial  of  lloenssa.  and  that 


this  has  led  to  licenses  being  Issued  to  per- 
sons not  reasonably  entitled  thereto,  thus 
distorting  the  purposes  of  the  licensing 
system. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  hereby  declares 
that  the  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  cope  with 
the  conditions  referred  to  In  the  foregoing 
subsection,  and  that  It  Is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  title  to  place  any  undue  or  unnecessary 
Federal  restrictions  or  burdens  on  law-abid- 
ing cltlaens  with  respect  to  the  acquisition. 
possession,  or  use  of  firearms  appropriate  to 
the  purpose  of  hunting,  trap  shooting,  target 
shooting,  personal  protection,  or  any  other 
lawful  activity,  and  that  this  tlUe  U  not  in- 
tended to  discourage  or  e.  ..'nlziate  the  private 
ownership  or  use  of  firearms  by  law-abiding 
cltixens  for  lawful  purposes,  or  provide  for 
the  imposition  by  Federal  regulations  of  any 
procedures  or  requirements  other  than  those 
reasonably  necessary  to  implement  and  effec- 
tuate the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sxc.  103.  Chapter  44  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CHAmS   44. FmXAEMS 

"Sec. 

"931.  Definitions. 

"933.  Unlawful  acts. 

"033.  Licensing. 

"934.  Penalties. 

"935.  Exceptions:  Relief  from  disabilities. 

"936.  Rules  and  regulations. 

"937.  Effect  on  State  law. 

"938.  Separability  clause. 

"{  921.  Definitions 

"(a)  As  used  In  this  chapter — 

"(1)  The  term  person'  and  the  term  'who- 
ever' Includes  any  individual,  corporation, 
company,  association,  firm,  partnership,  soci- 
ety, or  Joint  stock  company. 

"(2)  The  term  'interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce' Includes  commerce  between  any  State 
or  possession  (not  including  the  Canal 
Zone)  and  any  place  outside  thereof;  or  be- 
tween points  within  the  same  State  or  pos- 
seeslon  (not  Including  the  Canal  Zone),  but 
through  any  place  outside  thereof;  or  within 
any  possession  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  term  'State'  shall  include  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(3)  The  term  'firearm'  means  any  weapon 
(including  a  starter  gun)  which  will  or  is 
designed  to  or  may  readily  be  converted  to 
expel  a  projectile  by  the  action  of  an  ex- 
plosive: the  frame  or  receiver  of  any  such 
weapon;  or  any  firearm  muffier  or  firearm 
silencer;   or  any  destructive  device. 

"(4)  The  term  'destructive  device'  means 
(1)  any  explosive,  incendiary,  or  poison  gas 
(A)  bomb,  (B)  grenade.  (C)  rocket  having 
a  propellent  charge  of  more  than  four  ounces. 

(D)  missile  having  an  explosive  or  Incen- 
diary charge  of  more  than  one-quarter  ounce. 

(E)  mine,  or  (F)  similar  device;  (3)  any  type 
of  weapon  by  whatever  name  known  which 
will,  or  which  may  be  readily  converted  tc, 
expel  a  projectile  by  the  action  of  an  ex- 
plosive or  other  propellent,  the  barrel  or 
barrels  of  which  have  a  bore  of  more  than 
one-half  Inch  in  diameter,  except  a  shotgun 
or  shotgun  shell  which  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  finds  is  generally  recognized  as  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  sporting  purposes;  and 
(3)  any  combination  of  parts  either  designed 
or  Intended  for  use  in  converting  any  device 
Into  a  destructive  device  as  defined  in  -sab- 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  and  from  which  a 
destructive  device  may  be  readily  assembled. 
The  term  'destructive  device'  shall  not  in- 
clude any  device  which  is  neither  designed 
nor  redesigned  for  use  as  a  weapon;  any  de- 
vice, although  originally  designed  for  use  as 
a  weapon,  which  Is  redesigned  for  use  as  a 
signaling,  pyrotechnic,  line  throwing,  safety, 
or  similar  device;  surplus  ordnance  sold, 
loaned,  or  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4684(3) , 
4685,  or  4686  of  tiUe  10  of  the  United  States 
Code;  or  any  other  device  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  finds  is 
not  likely  to  "be  used  as  a  weapon,  or  la  an 
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anttqtw  or  U  a  rilU  which  the  owner  intends 
to  use  solely  for  sporting  purposes. 

"(8)  TlM  turn  'ahotgun'  means  a  weapon 
daalBMd  or  redaslcncd,  made  or  remade,  and 
Intulded  to  be  flred  from  tbe  shoulder  and 
daalgMd  or  redaatgned  and  made  or  remade 
to  uae  tiM  energy  of  the  exploaive  in  a  fixed 
■botgun  shall  to  fire  tbroufb  a  smooth  bore 
either  a  number  of  baU  that  or  a  single  pro- 
leetUe  for  each  single  pull  o<  tbe  trigger. 

"(6)  The  term  'short-barreled  shotgun' 
means  a  shotgun  having  one  .or  mors  barrels 
lea  trht"  eighteen  inchaa  In  length  and  any 
veapon  made  from  a  ahotgun  (whether  by 
alteration,  modlflnatton.  or  otherwise)  if 
such  weapon  aa  modified  has  an  overall 
length  of  leas  than  twenty-sU  Inches. 

"(7)  The  term  'rifle'  means  a  weapon  de- 
signed or  rededgnwl.  made  or  remade,  and 
mtended  to  be  flred  from  the  shoulder  and 
deatgnad  or  redesigned  and  made  or  remade 
to  use  the  energy  of  the  exploaive  m  a  fixed 
metaUlc  cartridge  to  fire  only  a  alngls  projec- 
tUe  through  a  rifled  bore  for  each  single 
pull  of  the  trigger. 

"(8)  The  term  'short-barreled  rifle'  means 
a  rlfla  having  one  or  more  barreU  less  than 
sixteen  Inches  in  length  and  any  we^ion 
made  from  a  rifle  (whether  by  alteration. 
modUlcaUon,  or  otherwise)  If  such  weapon 
as  modified,  haa  an  overall  length  of  less  than 
twenty-six  Inches. 

"(9)  The  term  'importer'  means  any  per- 
son engaged  In  the  business  of  importing 
or  bringing  firearms  or  ammunition  Into  the 
United  States  for  purpoeee  of  sale  or  distri- 
bution; and  the  term  'Ucensed  Importer 
means  any  such  person  Ucensed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chi4>ter. 

"(10)  The  term  'manufacturer'  means  any 
person  engaged  in  the  manufactiu*  of  fire- 
arms or  anununitlon  for  purpoaee  of  sale 
or  distribution;  and  the  term  'licensed 
manufacturer'  meana  any  such  person  li- 
censed under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
"(11)  The  term  'dealer'  means  (A)  any 
person  engaged  in  the  buslneee  of  selling 
firearms  or  ammunition  at  wholesale  or  re- 
taU.  (B)  any  person  engaged  in  the  buslneaa 
of  repairing  such  firearms  or  of  making  or 
fitting  special  barreU,  stocks,  or  trigger 
mechanisms  to  firearms,  or  (C)  any  pers^ 
who  is  a  pawnbroker.  The  term  'licensed 
dealer'  means  any  dealer  who  U  Ucensed  un- 
der the  provtsions  of  this  chapter. 

"(13)  The  term  'pawnbroker*  means  any 
person  whose  buslneee  or  occupation  Includes 
the  taking  or  receiving,  by  way  of  pledge  or 
pawn,  of  any  firearm  or  ammunition  as  secu- 
rity for  the  payment  or  repayment  of  money. 
"(13)  The  term  'collector'  means  any  per- 
son who  acqulree,  holds,  or  disposes  of  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  as  curios  or  reUca,  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  reguUtion  define,  and 
the  term  'licensed  coUector'  means  any  such 
person  licensed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter. 

"(14)  "The  term  'indictment'  Includes  an 
Indictment  or  an  information  In  any  court 
under  which  a  crime  punishable  as  a  felony 
may  be  proeecuted. 

"(16)  The  term  'fugitive  from  Justice' 
means  any  person  who  has  fled  from  any 
State  or  poesession  to  avoid  prosecution  for 
a  crUne  ptmlshable  as  a  felony  or  to  avoid 
giving  testimony  in  any  criminal  proceeding. 
"(16)  The  term  'antique  firearm'  means 
any  firearm  not  designed  or  redesigned  tot 
using  rlmflre  or  conventional  center  fire 
Ignition  with  fixed  ammunition  and  manu- 
factured in  or  before  1898  (including  any 
matchlock,  fllntiock,  percussion  cap,  or  sUnl- 
lar  early  type  of  ig^tion  system  or  repUca 
thereof,  whether  actuaUy  manufactured  be- 
fore or  after  the  year  1808)  and  also  any 
firearm  using  fixed  ammunition  manufac- 
tured in  or  before  1808.  fOT  which  ammxml- 
tlon  is  no  longer  manufactured  in  the  United 
Statee  and  U  not  readUy  available  In  the  or- 
dinary channels  of  commercial  trade. 
"(17)  The  term  'amonunltion'  shaU  include 


only  ammunition  for  a  destructive  device 
frut  pistol  at  revolver  ammunition.  It  shaU 
not  include  shotgun  shells,  metallic  am- 
munition suitable  for  use  only  in  rifles,  or 
any  JS  caUber  rlmflre  ammunition. 

"(18)  The  term  'Secretary'  or  'Secretary  of 
the  Treasury*  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  hU  dtfegate. 

"(19)  The  term  'felony'  means,  in  the 
case  of  a  Federal  Uw,  an  offense  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 
year,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  State  Uw,  an  of- 
fense determined  by  the  Uws  of  the  State 
to  be  a  felony. 

"(30)  The  term  'published  ordinance' 
means  a  published  Uw  of  any  poUtical  sub- 
division of  a  State  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  TreastuT  detemUnee  to  be  relevant  to  the 
enforcement  of  this  chapter  and  which  U  con- 
tained on  a  list  compiled  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  which  list  shaU  l>e  published  in 
the  FMeral  Register,  revised  annually,  and 
furnished  to  each  licensee  under  this 
chapter. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  chapter — 
"(1)  The  term  'firearm'  shall  not  Include 
an  antique  firearm. 

"(3)  llie  term  'crime  punishable  as  a  fel- 
ony' ShaU  not  include  any  Federal  or  State 
offenses  pertaining  to  antitrust  violations, 
unfair  trade  practices,  reetralnts  of  trade, 
or  other  similar  offenses  relating  to  the  reg- 
ulation of  business  practices  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  designate. 
"{933.  Unlawful  acts 

"  (a)  It  shall  be  unUwf ul — 
"(1)  for  any  person,  except  a  licensed  Im- 
porter, licensed  mantifactmwr.  or  licensed 
dealer,  to  engage  in  tbe  businees  of  Import- 
ing, manufacturing,  or  dealing  In  flrcarms, 
or  ammuiation,  or  in  the  course  of  such  busi- 
ness to  ship,  transport,  or  receive  any  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  \n  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce. 

"(3)  for  any  importer,  manufacturer,  deal- 
er, or  coUector  Ucensed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  to  ship  or  transport  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  any  firearm  or 
ammunition  to  any  person  other  than  a  U- 
censed  importer,  Ucensed  manufacturer,  U- 
censed  dealer,  or  licensed  coUector,  except 
that — 

"(A)  this  paragraph  shaU  not  be  held  to 
preclude  a  Ucensed  Importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, Ucensed  dealer,  or  llceneed  coUector 
from  returning  a  firearm  or  replacement  fire- 
arm of  the  same  ktod  and  type  to  a  person 
from  whom  it  was  received: 

"(B)  tills  paragraph  shaU  not  be  held  to 
preclude  a  licensed  importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  Ucensed  dealer  from  depositing  a 
firearm  for  conveyance  in  the  mails  to  any 
officer,  employee,  agent,  or  watchman  who, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1715 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  U 
eUglble  to  receive  through  the  mails  pistols, 
revolvers,  and  other  firearms  capable  of  be- 
ing concealed  on  the  person,  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  his  official  duty; 

"(C)  nothing  In  this  paragraph  shaU  be 
construed  as  applying  in  any  manner,  in  the 
DUtrict  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  possession  of  the  United 
States  differently  than  it  would  apply  if  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  possession  were  in  fact 
a  State  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  for  any  person,  other  than  a  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  licensed 
dealer,  or  licensed  collector  to  transport  Into 
or  receive  in  the  State  where  he  resides  (or  if 
the  person  Is  a  corporation  or  other  business 
entity.  In  which  he  malntalna  a  place  of  busi- 
ness) any  firearm  purchased  or  otherwise  ob- 
tained by  him  outside  that  State:  Provided 
hotoever.  That  this  paragraph  shaU  not  pre- 
clude any  person  who  lawfuUy  acquires  a 
firearm  by  bequest  or  intestate  succession  in 
a  Stote  other  than  his  State  of  residence 
from  transporting  the  firearm  into  or  receiv- 


ing it  in  that  State,  if  it  U  lawful  for  such 
person  to  piwchase  or  poesees  such  firearm  in 
that  State:  Provided  further,  however.  TbsX 
this  paragraph  shaU  not  apply  to  transporta- 
tion or  receipt  of  a  rifie  or  a  shotgun  obtained 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph (b)  (8)  of  this  section. 

"(4)  for  any  person,  other  than  a  licensed 
importer,  licensed  numufacturer,  licensed 
dealer,  or  Ucensed  coUector,  to  transport  in 
interstate  or  f(»«lgn  commerce  any  destruc- 
tive device,  machlnegun  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 6848  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964),  a  short-barreled  shotgun  or  short- 
barreled  rifle,  except  as  specUlcaUy  author- 
ized by  the  Secretary  consistent  with  pubUc 
safety  and  necessity. 

"(6)  for  any  person  other  than  a  licensed 
Unporter,    licensed    manufacturer,    licensed 
dealer,  or  licensed  coUector,  to  transfer.  seU. 
trade,  give  transport,  or  deliver  any  firearm 
to  any  person  (other  than  a  Ucensed  Importer, 
Ucensed   manufacturer,    licensed   dealer,   or 
Ucensed  coUector)  who  the  transferor  knows 
or  haa  reasonable  cause  to  beUeve  resides  in 
any    State   other   than    that   In    which    the 
transferor  resides  (or  in  which  his  place  of 
business  Is  located  if  the  transferor  Is  a  cor- 
poration or  other  business  entity);   except 
that  this  paragraph  does  not  apply  to  the 
transfer,  transportation,  or  delivery  ft  a  fire- 
arm made  to  carry  out  a  bequest  of  a  fire- 
arm to,  or  an  acquisition  by  intestate  suc- 
cession of  a  firearm  by,  a  person  who  Is  per- 
mitted to  acquire  or  possess  a  firearm  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  his  residence:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  section  shall  not  preclude  a 
loan  or  rental  of  a  firearm  to  any  person  for 
temporary  use  for  lawful  sporting  purposes. 
"This  paragraph  shaU  not  apply  to  trans- 
actions between  licensed  Importers,  licensed 
manufacturers,  and  licensed  dealers. 

"(6)  for  any  person  In  connection  with  the 
acquisition  or  attempted  acquisition  of  any 
firearm  or  ammunition  from  a  licensed  Im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  licensed  deal- 
er, or  licensed  collector,  knowingly  to  make 
any  false  or  fictitious  oral  or  written  state- 
ment or  to  furnish  or  exhibit  any  false  or 
fictitious  or  misrepresented  Identification,  in- 
tended or  likely  to  deceive  such  importer, 
manufactm-er,  dealer,  or  coUectw  with  re- 
spect to  any  fact  material  to  the  lawfulness 
of  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  such  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  under  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
importer,    licensed    manufacturer,    Ucensed 
dealer,  or  licensed  coUector  to  seU  or  deUver— 
"(1)  any  firearm  to  any  individual  who  the 
licensee  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to 
beUeve  is  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
any  firearm,  other  than  a  shotgun  or  rifle,  _ 
or  ammunition  to  any  individual  who  the 
licensee  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to 
beUeve  U  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
"(2)  any  firearm  or  ammunition  to  any 
person  in  any  State  where  the  purchase  or 
possession  by  such  person  of  such  firearm 
or  ammumtion  would  be  In  v-loUtion  of  any 
State   or   local   law   applicable  at   the   place 
of  sale,  deUvery,  or  other  disposition,  unless 
the  licensee  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause 
to  beUeve  that  the  purchase  or  possession 
would  not  be  In  violation  of  such  State  or 
local  law. 

"(3)  any  firearm  to  any  person  who  the 
Ucensee  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  does  not  reside  In  (or  If  the  person 
Is  a  corporation  or  other  business  entity, 
does  not  nuUntaln  a  place  of  business  in) 
the  State  In  which  the  licensee's  place  of 
business  is  located.  This  paragraph  shaU  not 
apply  to  the  sale  or  delivery  of  rifies  or  shot- 
guns to  resldente  of  a  State  contiguous  to 
the  State  In  which  the  Ucensee's  place  of 
busmess  Is  located  if  the  purchaser's  Stote 
of  residence  permits  such  sale  or  deUvery 
by  law  and  If  the  sale  fuUy  compUes  with 
the  legal  conditions  of  sale  in  both  such 
contiguous  Stotes:  Provided.  That  the  pur- 
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^Tuy  ftffntfi'"*"g  bli  ok  spaces  for  tbe  attach- 
ment of  a  true  co]  ty  of  any  permit  or  other 
requred  ptirsuant  to  such 
statute  or  pubUsba  1  ardlnanoa. 

(3)  such  Imparl  er,  manufacturer,  or  daal- 
or  has,  ptUx  to  tb  >  shipment  or  deUvery  of 
such  firearm,  forwt  rded  by  registered  or  cer- 

recelpt  requested)  to  (A) 
tbe  local  law  enf otcunent  oflloer  named  In 
the  sworn  statamei  t,  or  (B)  the  oflldal  desig- 
nated by  the  Oovei  lor  of  the  State  concerned 
under  tbls  subsec  don,  a  description  of  the 
firearm  to  be  shliped  or  deUvered  (Includ- 
ing the  manufaoti  rer,  the  caUber,  the  model, 
and  type  of  such  Irearm,  but  not  Including 
serial  number  Ideittlfloatlon),  and  one  copy 
of  the  sworn  stat4  ment,  and  has  received  a 
return  receipt  evllenclng  deUvery  of  such 
letter,  or  such  let  ier  has  been  returned  to 
such  Importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  due 

the  named  law  enforce- 
ment officer,  or  de^gnated  official  to  accept 
such  letter  In  acca  dance  with  United  States 
Post  Ofllce  DepartQ  ent  regiilatloos:  and 

Impprter,    maniifacturer,    or 

shipment  or  delivery  for 
seven  days  following  re- 


"(3)     such 
dealer  has  delayed 
a  period  of  at  leasl 


celpt  of  tbe  notlflc  ttlon  of  the  local  law  en- 


forcement officer's  or  designated  official's  ac- 
ceptance or  refusal  of  such  letter 
A  copy  of  the  sworn  statement  and  a  copy 
of  the  notification  to  the  local  law  enforce- 
ment officer  or  designated  oflkslal  along  with 
evidence  of  receipt  or  rejection  of  that  notl- 
flcatlon  ahaU  be  retained  by  the  licensee  as 
a  part  of  tbe  records  required  to  be  kept 
under  section  933  (g).  For  purposee  of  para- 
graph (3)(B),  the  Governor  of  any  State 
may  designate  any  official  In  bis  State  to  re- 
ceive such  notification  for  such  State  or  any 
part  thereof  in  Ueu  of  the  notification  re- 
quired by  i>aragraph  (3)  (A)  and  shall  notify 
the  Secretary  of  tbe  name,  title,  and  business 
address  of  such  official  and  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  the 
name,  title,  and  address  of  such  official.  Upon 
such  publication,  notification  to  tbe  local 
law  enforcement  offloera  required  under  par- 
agraph (3)  (A)  of  this  subsection  wlU  not  be 
required  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the 
date  of  sucb  pubUcatlon  unless  the  request 
la  wltbdrawn  by  the  Oovemor  of  sucb  State 
and  such  wltbdrawal  is  published  in  tbe 
Federal  Register. 

"(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  Ucensed 
dealer,  or  licensed  collector  to  sell  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  any  firearm  or  ammunition 
to  any  person,  knowing  or  having  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  such  person  is  a  fugi- 
tive from  Justice  or  is  under  indictment  or 
has  been  convicted  in  any  court  of  a  crime 
punishable  as  a  felony.  Tbis  subsection  ahaU 
not  apply  with  respect  to  sale  or  disposition 
of  a  firearm  or  ammunition  to  a  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  licensed 
dealer,  or  Ucensed  ooUector  who  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  section  936  of  this  chapter 
is  not  precluded  from  dealing  in  firearms  or 
ammunition,  or  to  a  person  who  has  been 
granted  relief  from  dlsablUtles  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  of  section  935  of  this  chapter. 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  to  deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered 
to  any  common  or  contract  carrier  for  trans- 
portation or  shipment  in  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce,  to  persoiu  other  than  li- 
censed Importers,  Ucensed  manufacturers, 
licensed  dealers,  or  Ucensed  collectors,  any 
package  or  other  container  In  which  there 
la  any  firearm  or  ammunition  without  writ- 
ten notice  to  tbe  carrier  that  sucb  firearm  or 
ammunition  is  being  transported  or  shipped. 

"(f)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common 
or  contract  carrier  to  transport  or  deliver  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  any  firearm 
or  ammunition  with  knowledge  or  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  the  shipment, 
transportation,  or  receipt  thereof  would  be 
in  vl(^tlon  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(g)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  Is  under  indictment  or  who  baa  been 
convicted  in  any  co\irt  ot  a  crime  punish- 
able as  a  felony,  or  who  is  a  fugitive  from 
jiistlce,  to  ship  or  transport  any  firearm  or 
ammunition  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. 

"(h)  It  ahaU  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  Is  imder  indictment  or  who  haa  been 
convicted  In  any  court  of  a  crime  punish- 
able as  a  felony,  or  Is  a  fugitive  from  Juatlce, 
to  receive  any  firearm  or  ammunition  which 
has  been  shipped  or  transported  In  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce. 

"(1)  It  ShaU  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
transp<n^  or  ship  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  any  stolen  firearm  or  stolen  am- 
munition, knowing  or  having  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  tbe  same  to  have  been 
stolen. 

"(J)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  receive,  conceal,  store,  barter,  sell,  or  dis- 
pose of  any  stolen  firearm  or  stolen  ammuni- 
tion, or  pledge  or  accept  as  security  for  a 
loan  any  stolen  firearm  or  stcden  ammuni- 
tion, moving  as  or  which  is  a  part  of  or 
which  constitutes  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, knowing  or  having  reasonable  caxise 
to  believe  the  same  to  have  been  stolen. 


"(k)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  to  transport,  ship,  or  receive,  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  any  firearm 
the  Importer's  or  maaufacturar'a  serial  num- 
ber of  which  haa  been  removed,  obttterated. 
or  altered. 

"(I)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  to  Import  or  bring  Into  tbe  United 
States  or  any  pose  seel  on  thereof  any  fire- 
arm or  ammunition,  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (d)  of  section  935  of  this  chap- 
tar,  and  It  shall  be  imlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  to  receive  any  firearm  or  ammunl' 
tloD  which  haa  been  Imported  or  brought 
Into  the  United  States  or  any  poeseesion 
thereof  In  violation  of  the  provlalona  of  tbu 
chapter. 

"(m)  It' shall  be  unlawful  for  any  Ucensed 
Importer,  Ucensed  manufacturer,  licensed 
dealer,  or  licensed  collector  knowingly  to 
make  any  false  entry  in,  or  to  faU  to  make 
appropriate  entry  In  or  to  faU  to  properly 
maintain,  any  record  which  he  la  required 
to  keep  pursuant  to  section  933  of  this  chap- 
ter or  regulations  promulgated  thereunder. 

"i  938.  Ucenslng 

"(a)  No  person  shaU  engage  In  business 
as  a  firearms  or  ammunition  importer, 
manufacturer,  or  dealer  untU  be  has  filed 
an  application  with,  and  received  a  license 
to  do  BO  from,  the  Secretary.  The  i4>pUca- 
tlon  ahall  be  In  such  form  and  ocmtaln  sucb 
information  as  tbe  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe.  Each  applicant  shaU  be  re- 
quired to  pay  a  fee  for  obtaining  sucb  a 
Ucense,  a  separate  fee  being  required  for 
each  place  in  which  the  ^>pllcant  Is  to  do 
business,  as  foUows: 

"(1)   If  a  manufacturer — 

"(A)  of  destructive  devlcee  and/or  ammu- 
nition for  destructive  devices  a  fee  of  $1,000 
per  year; 

"(B)  of  firearms  other  than  destructive 
devices  a  fee  of  $500  per  year; 

"(C)  of  ammunition  for  firearms  other 
than  deatructlve  devlcee  a  fee  of  $10  per 
year. 

"(3)  If  an  Importer — 

"(A)  of  destructive  devices  and/or  ammu- 
nition for  destructive  devices  a  fee  of  $1,000 
per  year; 

"(B)  of  firearms  other  than  destructive  de- 
vlcee and /or  ammunition  for  firearms  other 
than  destructive  devices  a  fee  of  $500  per 
year. 

"(3)  If  a  dealer — 

"(A)  in  destructive  devices  and/or  ammu- 
nition for  destructive  devices  a  fee  of  $1,000 
per  year; 

"(B)  who  is  a  pawnbroker  dealing  in  fire- 
arms other  than  destructive  devices  or  am- 
munition for  firearms  other  than  destructive 
devices  a  fee  of  $350  per  year; 

"(C)  who  is  not  a  dealer  in  destructive 
devices  or  a  pawnbroker,  a  fee  of  $10  per 
year. 

"(b)  Any  person  desiring  to  be  Ucensed  as 
a  collector  shall  file  an  application  for  such 
Ucense  with  tbe  Secretary.  Tbe  application 
BbaU  be  In  such  form  and  contain  such  in- 
formation as  tbe  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe.  The  fee  for  such  Ucense  shall 
be  $10  per  year. 

(c)  Upon  the  fiUng  of  a  proper  appUcation 
and  payment  of  the  preecribed  fee,  tbe  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  to  a  quaUfied  appUcant  the 
appropriate  license  which,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  tbis  chapter  and  other  applicable 
provisions  of  law,  shall  entitle  tbe  licensee 
to  transport,  ship,  and  receive  firearms  and 
ammunition  covered  by  auch  license  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  during  the  period 
stated  in  tbe  Ucense. 

"(d)(1)  Any  appllcatton  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
be  approved  if — 

"(A)  the  appUcant  Is  twenty-one  years  of 
age  or  <rm; 

"(B)  the  appUcant  (Including,  in  the  case 
of  a  corporation,  putnershlp,  or  aasociatlon. 
any  individual  possessing,  directly  or  Indl- 
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rectly  the  power  to  direct  or  cause  the  direc- 
tion of  the  management  and  policies  of  the 
corporation,  partnership,  or  assoclaUon)  is 
not  prohibited  from  transporting,  shipping, 
or  receiving  firearms  or  ammuniUon  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  under  section 
022(E)   and  (b)  of  this  chapter; 

"(C)  tbe  applicant  has  not  wlUfully  vio- 
lated any  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
or  regulations  Issued  thereunder: 

••(D)  the  applicant  has  not  willfully  failed 
to  discloee  any  material  InformaUon  required, 
or  has  not  made  any  false  statement  as  to 
any  material  fact.  In  connection  with  his 
application; 

•ME)  the  applicant  has,  in  a  State  or  pos- 
session, premises  from  which  he  conducts 
business  subject  to  license  under  this  chap- 
ter or  from  which  he  intends  to  conduct  such 
business  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
"(2)  The  Secretary  must  approve  or  deny 
an  application  for  a  license  within  tbe  forty- 
five-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  it  is 
received  If  the  Secretary  faiU  to  act  within 
such  period,  the  applicant  may  file  an  action 
under  section  1361  of  title  28  to  compel  the 
Secretary  to  act.  If  the  Secretary  approves 
an  applicant's  application,  such  applicant 
shall  be  issued  a  license  upon  the  payment 
of  the  prescribed  fee. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may.  after  notice  ana 
opportunity  for  hearing,  revoke  any  license 
issued  under  this  section  If  the  holder  of 
such  license  has  violated  any  provision  of 
this  chapter  or  any  rule  or  regulation  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  under  this  chapter. 
The  Secretary's  action  under  this  subsection 
may  be  reviewed  only  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (f)  of  this  section. 

••(f)(1)  Any  person  whose  application  lor 
a  license  Is  denied  and  any  holder  of  a  U- 
cense  which  U  revoked  shall  receive  a  written 
notice  from  tbe  Secretary  stating  specifically 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  application  was 
denied  or  upon  which  the  license  was  re- 
voked. Any  notice  of  a  revocation  of  a  license 
shall  be  given  to  the  holder  of  such  license 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  revocation 

"(2)  If  the  Secretory  denies  an  application 
for.  or  revokes,  a  license,  he  shall,  upon  re- 
quest by  the  aggrieved  party,  promptly  hold 
a  hearing  to  review  his  denial  or  revocation. 
In  the  case  of  a  revocation  of  a  license,  the 
Secretary  shall  upon  the  request  of  the  hold- 
er of  the  license  stay  the  effective  date  of 
the  revocation.  A  hearing  held  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  held  at  a  location  con- 
venient to  the  aggrieved  party. 

"(3)  If  after  a  hearing  held  under  para- 
erapb  (2)  tbe  Secretary  decides  not  to  re- 
verse his  decision  to  deny  an  application  or 
revoke  a  license,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
notice  of  his  decision  to  the  aggrieved  party- 
The  aggrieved  party  may  at  any  time  within 
sixty  days  after  the  date  notice  was  given 
under  tbis  paragraph  file  a  petition  with  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  distnci 
m  which  he  resides  or  has  his  principal  pUce 
of  business  for  a  Judicial  review  of  such 
denial  or  revocation.  In  a  proceeding  con- 
ducted under  this  subsection,  the  court  may 
consider  any  evidence  submitted  by  the  par- 
lies to  tbe  proceeding.  If  the  court  decide 
that  the  Secretary  was  not  authorized  to 
deny  the  appUcation  or  to  revoke  the  license, 
the  court  shall  order  the  Secretary  to  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  comply 

with  tbe  Judgment  of  the  court."       

••(K)  Each  licensed  importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  licensed  dealer,  and  licensed 
collector  shaU  maintain  such  records  of  im- 
portation, production,  shipment,  receipt,  and 
sale  or  other  disposition,  of  firearms  and 
ammunition  at  such  place,  for  such  period, 
and  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulations  prescribe.  Such  importers,  manu- 
facturers, dealers,  and  collectors  sbaU  make 
such  records  available  for  inspection  at  aU 
reasonable  times,  and  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  such  reports  and  Information  with 
respect  to  such  records  and  the  contents 
thereof  as  he  shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 
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The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  enter  dur- 
ing business  hours  the  prenUses  (Including 
places  of  storage)    of  any  firearms  or  am- 
munition Importer,  manufacturer,  dealer,  or 
collector   lor   the   purpose   of    Inspecting  or 
examining    any    records    or    documents    re- 
quired to  be  kept  by  such  Importer  or  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  or  collector  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  or  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  thereto,  and  any  firearms  or  am- 
munition kept  or  stored  by  such  Importer, 
manufacturer,   dealer,   or   collector   at  sucb 
premises.  Upon  the  request  of  any  State  or 
possession,  or  any  political  subdivision  there- 
of, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  make 
available  to  such  State  or  possession,  or  any 
political   subdivision   thereof,   any   Informa- 
tion which  he  may  obtain  by  reason  of  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  with  respect  to  the 
Identification  of  persons  within  such  State 
or  possession,  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
who  have  purchase?  or  received  firearms  or 
ammuiUtlon,  together  with  a  description  of 
such  firearms  or  ammunition. 

••(h)  Licenses  issued  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be 
kept  posted  and  kept  available  for  Inspection 
on  the  premises  covered  by  the  license. 

••(I)  Licensed  Importers  and  licensed  manu- 
facturers shall  Identify,  in  such  manner  as 
tbe  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe, 
each  firearm  imported  or  manufactured  by 
sucb  Importer  or  manufacturer. 

"f  924.  Penalties 

••  ( a)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  this 
chapter  or  knowingly  makes  any  false  state- 
ment or  representation  with  respect  to  the 
information  required  by  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  to  be  kept  in  the  records  of  a  per- 
son licensed  under  this  chapter,  or  in  apply- 
ing lor  any  license  or  exemption  or  relief 
from  disability  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both,  and  shall  become  eligible  for  parole  as 
the  Board  of  Parole  shall  determine. 

'•  ( b )  Whoever,  with  intent  to  commit  there- 
with an  offense  punishable  as  a  felony,  or 
with  knowledge  or  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  an  offense  punishable  as  a  felony 
is  to  be  committed  therewith,  ships,  trans- 
ports, or  receives  a  firearm  or  any  ammunl-- 
tlon  in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  Any  firearm  or  ammunition  involved 
In  or  used  or  intended  to  be  used  In.  any 
violation  of  tbe  provisions  of  this  chapter  or 
a  rule  or  regulation  promulgated  thereunder, 
or  violation  of  any  other  criminal  law  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  subject  to  seizure  and 
forfeiture  and  all  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  seizure 
forfeiture,  and  disposition  of  firearms,  as  de- 
fined in  section  5848(1)  of  said  Code,  shall, 
so  far  as  applicable,  extend  to  seizures  and 
forfeitures  under  tbe  provUlons  of  this  chap- 
ter. 
"5  925   Exceptions:  Relief  from  dlsablUtles 

"(a)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  transportation, 
shipment,  receipt,  or  importation  of  any  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  imported  for.  or  sold  or 
shipped  to.  or  Issued  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof; 
or  any  State  or  possession,  or  any  depart- 
ment agencv.  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
"(b)  A  licensed  Importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, licensed  dealer,  or  licensed  coUector 
who  is  indicted  for  a  crime  punishable  as  a 
felonv  may,  notvrtthstandlng  any  other  pro- 
visioM  of  this  chapter,  continue  operation 
pursuant  to  his  existing  license  'Provided 
that  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the 
existing  license  timely  application  is  made 
for  a  new  license)  during  the  term  of  such 
indictment  and  until  any  conviction  pur- 
suant to  the  indictment  becomes  final. 

"(c)  A  peraon  who  has  been  convicted  of  a 
crime  punishable  as  a  felony  (other  than  a 
crUne  involving  the  use  of  a  firearm  or  other 


weapon  or  a  violation  of  thU  chapter  or  of 
the  National  Firearms  Act)  may  make  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  for  relief  from  the 
dlsabUitles  under  this  chapter  incurred  by 
reason  of  such  conviction,  and  the  Secretary 
may  grant  such  relief  if  it  is  establUhed  to 
his  satisfaction   that  tbe  circumstances  re- 
garding the  conviction,  and  the  applicant's 
record  and  reputation,  are  sucb  that  the  ap- 
plicant will  not  be  likely  to  conduct  his  op- 
erations In  an  unlawful  manner  and  that  the 
granting  of  the  relief  would  not  be  contrary 
to  the  public  Interest.  A  licensee  conducting 
operations  under  this  chapter,  who  makes 
application   for  relief  from   the  disabilities 
incurred    under   this   chapter   by   reason  of 
such  a  conviction,  shall  not  be  barred  by  such 
conviction  from  further  operations  under  his 
license  pending  final  action  on  an  application 
for    relief    filed    pursuant    to    this    section. 
Whenever  tbe  Secretary  grants  relief  to  any 
person    pursuant    to    this    section    he    shall 
prompOy    publish    In    the    Federal    Register 
notice  of  such  action,  together  with  the  rea- 
sons therefor. 

••(d)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  a  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  to  be  imported  or 
brought  into  the  United  States  or  any  pos- 
session thereof  if  the  person  importing  or 
bringing  in  the  firearm  or  ammunition  es- 
tablishes to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that  the  firearm  or  amunltlou — 

•(1)  Is  being  imported  or  brought  In  lor 
scientific  or  research  purposes,  or  Is  lor  use 
in  connection  with  competition  or  traming 
pursuant  to  chapter  401  of  title  10  of  tbe 
United  States  Code;  or 

•■(2)  Is  an  unserviceable  firearm,  other 
than  a  machlnegun  as  defined  in  section 
5848(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (not  readily  restorable  to  firing  condi- 
tion), imported  or  brought  In  as  a  ctirio  or 
museum  piece;  or 

"(3)  is  of  a  type  that  does  not  fall  within 
the  definition  of  a  firearm  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 5848(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  and  U  generally  recognized  as  partic- 
ularly suitable  for  or  readily  adaptable  to 
sporting  purposes,  and  In  the  case  of  surplus 
military  firearms  Is  a  rifie  or  shotgun;  or 

••(4)  was  previously  Uken  out  of  the 
United  States  or  a  possession  by  the 
person  who  Is  bringing  in  tbe  firearm  or 
ammunition : 

Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may  permit 
the  conditional  importation  or  bringing  In 
of  a  firearm  or  ammunition  for  examination 
and  testing  in  connection  with  the  making 
of  a  determination  as  to  whether  the  impor- 
tation or  bringing  In  of  such  firearm  or 
ammunition  wlU  be  allowed  under  thU  sub- 
section. 
■'§  926.  Rules  and  regulations 

•The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  deems  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
chM>ter.  The  Secretary  shall  give  reasonable 
public  notice,  and  afford  to  Interested 
parties  opportunity  lor  hearing,  prior  to  pre- 
scribing such  rules  and  regulations. 
•■?  927.  Effect  on  State  law 

-No  provision  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
consthied  as  Indicating  an  Intent  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  m 
which  sucb  provision  operates  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  law  of  any  State  or  possession  on 
the  same  subject  matter,  unless  there  is  a 
direct  and  positive  confilct  between  such 
provision  and  the  law  of  the  State  or  pos- 
session  so  that  the  two  cannot  be  reconciled 
or  consistently  stand  together. 

5  928.  Separability 

•If  any  provision  of  this  chapter  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  pereons  not  slmUarty  situated 
or  to  other  circumstances  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby "  .„,„,^. 

Sec.  103.  The  administration  and  enforce- 
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mcnt  of  ttie  amendment  oud*  by  thla  title 
•hall  be  veeted  li  the  Secretary  of  the  Itew- 
ury. 

Sac.  104.  Nothi  Dg  In  this  title  or  amend- 
ment made  thei  »by  shall  be  construed  as 
modifying  or  affe  rttng  any  provlalon  of — 

(a)  the  Natton  il  Firearms  Act  (chapter  68 
of  the  Internal  1  te venue  Code  of  19M) ;  or 

(b)  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1SS4  (2a  n.S.C,  1034),  as  amended,  relat- 
ing to  munltlone  M>ntrol;  or 

(c)  section  171  (  of  tltie  18.  United  States 


Code,  relating  to 


Sac.  106.  The  p  OTlalons  of  this  title  shall 


become  effectlye 
of   the   Omnibus 


"CHApm 

Dkvicxs,  and 


53 — MAtnnn 


nonmailable  firearms. 


>n  the  date  that  title  IV 
Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  IM  i  becomes  effective  aa  pro- 
vided by  section  ( 07  of  such  Act. 

907  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safu  Streets  Act  of  19M  is 
amended  by  Insurtlng  "(1)"  Inunedlately 
after  "except  that"  and  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  a  comna  and  the  following:  "and 
(2)  the  provislou  of  section  920(d)  of  title 
18,  United  States  <  lode,  shall  become  effective 
on  August  1,  1068 
TTTLB  n— MACHl  NK  OUNS,  DESTRUCTIVE 

DEVICES,   AND  CERTAIN   OTHER  flRK- 

ARMS 

Sac.'Sbl.  Chaptir  53  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  196|1  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 


Cl  STAIN 


OT7N8,    DOTBUOTIVS 
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"Subchapter  A.  Ta:  es. 

"Subchapter  B.  Oineral  {urovlslons  and  ex- 

imptlons. 
"Subchapter  C.  Pre  blblted  acts. 
"Subchapter  D.  Pe  laltles  and  forfeiture*. 

"STTBCHAPm  A TAXIS 

"Part  I.  Special  (Mcupatlonal)  taxes. 
"Part  n.  Tax  on  tr  meferrlng  firearms. 
"Part  m.  Tax  on  m  tUng  firearms. 

"Part  I — Specia  (Occupational)  Taxes 

"Sec.  5801.  Tax. 

"Sec.  5802.  Regtstri  tlon  of  Importers,  manu- 

factu  rera,  and  dealei*. 
"Sec.  5801.  Tax. 

"On  first  engagli  >g  In  business  and  there- 
after on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  of 
each  year,  every  Un  ;K>rter.  manufacturer,  and 
dealer  In  firearms  shall  pay  a  special  (oc- 
cupational) tax  fcr  each  place  of  business 
at  the  following  rat »: 

"(1)  iMPoama.- -8500  a  year  or  fraction 
thereof: 

"(3)  MANtTTAcroi  zBs. — ssoo  a  year  or  frac- 
tion thereof; 

"(3)  DxALZBS. — 1200  a  year  or  fraction 
thereof.  Except  an  Importer,  manufacturer, 
or  dealer  who  In  ports,  manufactures.  Or 
deals  In  only  weapo  as  classified  as  "any  other 
weapon"  under  sec  don  5845(e),  shall  pay  a 
special  ( occupatloii  il )  tax  for  each  place  of 
business  at  the  fo: lowing  rates:  Importers, 
$25  a  year  or  fraction  thereof;  manufactur- 
ers, 826  a  year  or  fraction  thereof;  dealers, 
•10  a  year  or  fract  on  thereof. 

"Sec.  5802.  Reglstrt  tlon  of  Importers,  manu- 
factuiers,  and  dealers. 
"On  first  engagli]  {  In  business  and  there- 
after on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  of 
each  year,  each  Imf  orter,  manufacturer,  and 
dealer  in  firearms  shall  register  with  the 
Secretary  or  his  d  ilegate  in  ectch  Internal 
revenue  district  In  which  such  buslnsss  Is 
to  be  carried  on,  Ms  name,  including  any 
trade  name,  and  the  address  of  each  loca- 
tion in  the  district  where  he  will  conduct 
such  business.  Whei  e  there  Is  a  change  dur- 
ing the  taxable  yei  r  in  the  location  of,  or 
the  trade  name  used  in,  such  business,  the 
importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  shall  file 
an  application  wlti  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  to  amend  l>ls  registration.  Firearms 
operations  of  an  In  ;>orter.  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  may  not  be  commenced  at  the  new 
location  or  under  a  new  trade  name  prior  to 


approval  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegste  of 
the  application. 

"Pmrt  It — Tax  on  tranaferring  firearms 
"Sec.  5811.  Transfer  tax. 
"Sec.  8812.  Transfers. 
"Sec.  5811.  Transfer  tax. 

"(a)  Rats.— There  ahall  be  levied,  col- 
lected, and  paid  on  firearms  transferred  a 
tax  at  the  rate  of  8200  for  each  firearm 
transferred,  except,  the  transfer  tax  on  any 
firearm  classified  as  any  other  weapon  under 
section  5845(e)  shall-  be  at  the  rate  of  86 
for  each  such  firearm  transferred. 

"(b)  Bt  Whom  Paid. — The  tax  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid 
by  the  transferor. 

"(c)  Patmsmt. — The  tax  Impoaed  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  payable 
by   the   appropriate   stamps   prescribed    for 
payment  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
"Sec.  5812.  Transfers. 

"(a)  Application. — A  firearm  shall  not  be 
transferred  unless  (1)  the  transferor  of  the 
firearm  has  filed  with  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  a  written  application,  in  duplicate, 
for  the  transfer  and  registration  of  the  fire- 
arm to  the  transferee  on  the  application 
form  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate; (2)  any  tax  payable  on  the  transfer  is 
paid  as  evidenced  by  the  proper  stamp  affixed 
to  the  original  application  form;  (3)  the 
transferee  is  identified  in  the  application 
form  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  bis 
delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe,  ex- 
cept that,  if  such  person  is  an  individual, 
the  Identification  must  include  his  finger- 
prints and  his  photograph;  (4)  the  trans- 
feror of  the  firearm  is  identified  in  the  ap- 
plication form  in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations 
prescribe;  (5)  the  fireann  Is  Identified  In  the 
application  form  In  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations 
preecribe;  and  (0)  the  application  form 
shows  that  the  Secretary  or  bis  delegate  has 
approved  the  transfer  and  the  registration  of 
the  firearm  to  the  transferee.  Applications 
shall  be  denied  if  the  transfer,  receipt,  or 
possession  of  the  firearm  would  place  the 
transferee  in  violation  of  law. 

"(b)  TBAifsna  OP  Pobsxssion. — The  trans- 
feree of  a  firearm  shall  not  take  possession 
of  the  firearm  unless  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  has  approved  the  transfer  and  reg- 
istration of  the  firearm  to  the  transferee  as 
required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"Part  III — Tax  on  making  firearms 
"Sec.  5821.  Making  tax. 
'Sec.  5822.  Making. 
"Sec.  5821.  Making  Tax. 

"(a)  Ratx. — There  shall  be  levied,  col- 
lected, and  paid  upon  the  making  of  a  fire- 
arm a  tax  at  the  rate  of  $200  for  each  fire- 
arm made. 

"(b)  Bt  Whom  PAm. — The  tax  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  secUon  shall  be  paid 
by  the  person  making  the  firearm. 

"(c)  Payment. — The  tax  Imposed  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  payable 
by  the  stamp  prescribed  for  payment  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"Sec.  6822.  Making. 

"No  person  shall  make  a  firearm  unless  he 
has  (a)  filed  with  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate a  written  application,  in  duplicate,  to 
make  and  register  the  firearm  on  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate; 

(b)  paid  any  tax  payable  on  the  making  and 
such  payment  Is  evidenced  by  the  proper 
stamp  affixed  to  the  original  application  form; 

(c)  identified  the  firearm  to  be  made  In  the 
application  form  In  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe; (d)  identified  himself  in  the  applica- 
tion form  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe, 
except  that,  if  such  person  as  an  individual, 
the  identification  must  Include  his  finger- 
prints and  his  photograph;  and  (e)  obUined 


the  approval  of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
to  make  and  register  the  firearm  and  the  ap- 
plication form  shows  such  approval.  Applica- 
tions shall  be  denied  if  the  making  or  pos- 
session of  the  fireann  would  place  the  person 
making  the  firearm  In  violation  of  law. 

"■UBCHAFTB   B GBNXBAI.   PSOVISIONS  AND 

XXXMPTIONS 

"Part  I.  General  provisions. 
"Part  n.  Exemptions. 

"Port  / — General  provisions 
"Sec.  5841.  Registration  of  firearms. 
"Sec.  6842.  Identification  of  firearms. 
"Sec.  6843.  Records  and  returns. 
"Sec.  5844.  Importation. 
"Sec.  5846.  Definitions. 
"Sec.  6848.  Other  laws  applicable. 
"Sec.  5847.  Effect  on  other  law. 
"Sec.  5848.  Restrictive  use  of  information. 
"Sec.  6840.  Citation  of  chapter. 
"Sec.  5841.  Registration  of  firearms. 

"(a)  Cbntbal  Rsoistbt. — The  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  shall  maintain  a  central  regis- 
try of  all  firearms  in  the  United  States  which 
are  not  In  the  possession  or  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  United  States.  This  registry  shall 
be  known  as  the  National  Firearms  Regis- 
tration and  Transfer  Record.  The    registry 
shall  include — 
"(1)  Identification  of  the  firearm; 
"(2)  date  of  registration;  and 
"(3)   Identification  and  address  of  persoa 
entitled  to  possession  of  the  firearm. 

"(b)  Bt  Whom  Rsaiaiaasp. — Each  manu- 
facturer. Importer,  and  maker  shall  register 
each  fireann  he  manufactures,  imports,  or 
makes.  Bach  firearm  transfened  shall  be 
registered  to  the  transferee  by  the  trans- 
feror. 

"(c)  How  Rboistxud. — Each  manufac- 
turer shall  notify  the  Secretary  or  hU  dele- 
gate of  the  manufacture  of  a  firearm  In  such 
manner  as  may  by  regulations  be  prescribed 
and  such  notification  shall  effect  the  regis- 
tration of  the  firearm  required  by  this  sec- 
tion. Each  importer,  maker,  and  transferor 
of  a  fireann  shall,  prior  to  importing,  mak- 
ing, or  transferring  a  firearm,  obtain  authori- 
aatlon  in  such  manner  as  required  by  this 
chapter  or  regulations  issued  thereunder  to 
Import,  make,  or  transfer  the  firearm,  and 
such  authorization  shall  effect  the  registra- 
tion of  the  firearm  required  by  this  section. 
"(d)  FnxABMB  Recisteked  on  EnrcTivE 
Dan  or  This  Act. — A  person  shown  as  pos- 
sessing a  firearm  by  the  records  maintained 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  pursuant 
to  the  National  Plrearms  Act  in  force  on 
the  day  immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  National  Plrearms  Act  of  1968 
shall  be  considered  to  have  registered  under 
this  section  the  firearms  in  his  possession 
which  are  disclosed  by  that  record  as  being 
in  his  possession. 

"(e)  Paoop  OP  Recistsation. — A  person 
possessing  a  firearm  registered  as  required 
by  this  section  shall  retain  proof  of  regis- 
tration which  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  upon  request. 
"Sec.  5842.  Identification  of  firearms. 

"(a)    IDENTIPICATION     OP     FOEARMS     OTHER 

Than  Destructive  Devices. — Each  manufac- 
turer and  Importer  and  anyone  making  a 
firearm  shall  Identify  each  firearm,  other 
than  a  destructive  device,  manufactured,  im- 
ported, or  made  by  a  serial  number  which 
may  not  be  readily  removed,  obliterated,  or 
altered,  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  im- 
porter, or  maker,  and  such  other  identifica- 
tion as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by 
regulations  prescribe. 

'(b)  Firearms  WrrHOtrr  Serial  Number.— 
Any  person  who  possesses  a  firearm,  other 
than  a  destructive  device,  which  does  not 
bear  the  serial  number  and  other  informa- 
tion required  by  subsection  1  a )  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  Identify  the  firearm  with  a  serial 
number  assigned  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate and  any  other  Information  the  Secretary 
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or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe. 

"(C)    IBKNTIFICATION     OP    DEBTaUCTIVE    DX- 

y^._Any  firearm  claaslfied  as  a  destructive 
device  shall  be  identified  In  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  hU  delegate  may  by  regula- 
tions prescribe. 
"Sec.  6843.  Records  and  returns. 

"Importers,  manufsicturers,  and  dealers 
shaU  keep  such  records  of.  and  render  such 
returns  in  relaUon  to,  the  importation,  man- 
ufacture, making,  receipt,  and  sale,  or  other 
disposition,  of  firearms  as  the  Secretary  or 
hU  delegate  may  by  regulations  preecribe. 
"Sec.  5844.  Importation. 

"No  firearm  shall  be  imported  or  brought 
into  the  United  States  or  any  territory  under 
ita  control  or  Jurisdiction  unless  the  importer 
establishes,  under  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  that 
the  firearm  to  be  imported  or  brought  In  Is — 
"(1)  being  Imported  or  brought  In  for  the 
use  of  the  United  StaUs  or  any  department, 
independent  establishment,  or  agency  thereof 
or  any  State  or  possession  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof;  or 

"(2)  being  imported  or  brought  in  for  sci- 
entific or  research  purposes;  or 

"(3)  being  imported  or  brought  in  solely 
for  testing  or  use  as  a  model  by  a  registered 
manufacturer  or  solely  for  use  as  a  sample 
by  a  registered  importer  or  registered  dealer; 
except  that,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
permit  the  conditional  importation  or  bring- 
ing In  of  a  firearm  for  examination  and  test- 
ing in  connection  with  classifying  the  fire- 
arm. 

"Sec.  5845.  Definitions. 
Por  the  purpoee  of  this  chaptar — 
"(a)    PxaxAaM. — The  term  'firearm'  means 
(1)  a  shotgun  having  a  barrel  or  barrels  of 
less  than  18  inches  in  length;  (2)  a  weapon 
made  from   a  shotgun   if  such   wei«)on   as 
modified  has  an  overall  length  of  less  than 
26  inches  or  a  barrel  or  barrels  of  less  than 
18  Inches  in  length;  (3)  a  rlfie  having  a  bar- 
rrt   or    barrels   of   less   than    16   inches   in 
length;    (4)   a  weapon  made  from  a  rifle  is 
such    weapon    as    modified    has    an    overall 
length  of  less  than  26  Inches  or  a  barrel  or 
barrels  of  less  than  16  Inches  In  length;  (6) 
any  other  weapon,  as  defined  In  subsection 
(e);    (6)   a  machlnegun;    (7)   a  muffler  or  a 
silencer  for  any  firearm  whether  or  not  such 
fireann   U   included   within   thla   definition; 
and  (8)  a  destructive  device.  The  term  'fire- 
arm' shall  not  Include  an  antique  firearm  or 
any  device  (other  than  a  machlnegun  or  de- 
structive device)    which,  although  designed 
aa   a   weapon,   the   Secretary   or   hU   delegate 
finds  by  reason  of  the  date  of  its  manufac- 
ture, value,  design,  and  other  characteristics 
is  primarily  a  collector's  item  and  is  not  like- 
ly to  be  used  as  a  weapon. 

"(b)  Machinwjon. — The  term  'machine- 
gun'  means  any  weapon  which  shoota,  is  de- 
signed to  shoot,  or  can  be  readUy  restored 
to  shoot,  automatically  more  than  one  shot, 
without  manual  reloading,  by  a  single  func- 
tion of  the  trigger.  The  term  shall  also  in- 
clude the  frame  or  receiver  of  any  such 
weapon,  any  combination  of  porta  designed 
and  Intended  for  use  In  converting  a  weapon 
into  a  machlnegun.  and  any  combination  of 
parta  from  which  a  machlnegun  can  be  as- 
sembled If  such  parta  are  In  the  possession 
or  under  the  control  of  a  person. 

"(c)  RiPLE. — The  term  'rifie'  means  a 
weapon  designed  or  redesigned,  made  or  re- 
made, and  intended  to  be  fired  from  the 
shoulder  and  designed  or  redesigned  and 
made  or  remade  to  use  the  energy  of  the 
explosive  in  a  fixed  cartridge  to  fire  only  a 
single  projectile  through  a  rlfied  bore  for 
each  single  pull  of  the  trigger,  and  shall  In- 
clude any  such  weapon  which  may  be  readi- 
ly reetored  to  fire  a  fixed  cartridge. 

"(d)  Shotoon. — The  term  'shotgun*  means 
a  weapon  designed  or  redesigned,  made  or 
remade,  and  Intended  to  be  fired  from  the 
shoulder   and   designed   or   redesigned   and 


made  or  remade  to  use  the  energy  of  the  ex 
plosive  in  a  fixed  shotgun  shell  to  fire  through 
a  smooth  bore  either  a  number  of  proJectllM 
(ball  shot)  or  a  single  projectile  for  each 
pull  of  the  trigger,  and  shall  Include  any 
such  weapon  which  may  be  readily  restored 
to  fire  a  fixed  shotgun  shell. 

"(e)  Any  OrHEs  Weapon.— The  term  'any 
other  weapon'  means  any  weapon  or  device 
capable  of  being  concealed  on  the  person 
from  which  a  shot  can  be  discharged  through 
the  energy  of  an  explosive,  a  pistol  or  revolver 
having  a  barrel  with  a  smooth  bore  designed 
or  redesigned  to  fire  a  fixed  shotgun  shell. 
weapons  with  combination  shotgun  and  rifle 
barrels  12  Inches  or  more,  less  than  18  inches 
in  length,  from  which  only  a  single  discharge 
can  be  made  from  either  barrel  without  man- 
ual reloading,  and  shall  include  any  such 
weapon  which  may  be  readily  restored  to  fire. 
Such  term  shall  not  Include  a  pistol  or  a 
revolver  having  a  rifled  bore,  or  rifled  bores, 
or  weapons  designed,  made,  or  Intended  to  be 
fired  from  the  shoulder  and  not  capable  of 
firing  fixed  ammunition. 

"(f)   DEsraocTivE   Device. — The   term    de- 
structive  device'   means    (1)    any   explosive. 
Incendiary,    or    poison    gas    (A)    bomb.    (B) 
grenade,    (C)     rocket    having    a    propellent 
charge  of  more  than  four  ounces.  (D)  missile 
having  an  explosive  or  incendiary  charge  of 
more  than  one-quarter  ounce.  (E)   mine,  or 
(P)  similar  device;   (2)  any  type  of  weapon 
by   whatever   name   known   which   will,   or 
which  may  be  readily  converted  to.  expel  a 
projectile  by  the  action  of  an  explosive  or 
other    propellent,    the    barrel    or    barrels    of 
which   have  a   bore  of  more   than   one-half 
inch  in  diameter,  except  a  shotgun  or  shot- 
gun shell  which  the  Secretary  or  hU  delegate 
finds  U  generally  recognized  as  particularly 
suitable  fOT  sporting  purposes;  and  (3)  any 
combination  of  parts  either  designed  or  in- 
tended for  use  in  converUng  any  device  Into 
a  destrucUve  device  as  defined  In  subpara- 
graphs (1)   and  (2)   and  from  which  a  de- 
structive device  may  be  readily  assembled. 
The  term  'destructive  device'  shall  not  in- 
clude any  device  which  Is  neither  designed 
nor   redesigned    for    use    as    a    weapon;    any 
device,  although  originally  designed  for  use 
as  a  weapon,  which  is  redesigned  for  use  as  a 
signaling,  pyrotechnic,  line  throwing,  safety, 
or    similar    device;    surplus    ordnance    sold, 
loaned,  or  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections  4684 
(2).  4686.  or  4686  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code;  or  any  other  device  which  the 
Secretory   of   the    Treasury    or   hU   delegate 
finds   la  not  likely  to  be  used  as  a   weapon, 
or  Is  an  antique  or  Is  a  rifle  which  the  owner 
intends  to  use  solely  for  sporting  purposes. 

"(g)  ANTiQtrE  Firearm.— The  term  "antique 
firearm'  means  any  firearm  not  designed  or 
redesigned  for  using  rim  fU-e  or  conventional 
center  fire  ignition  with  fixed  ammunition 
and  manufactured  In  or  before  1898  (Includ- 
ing any  matchlock,  filntlock,  percussion  cap, 
or  similar  type  of  ignition  system  or  replica 
thereof,  whether  actually  manufactured  be- 
fore or  after  the  year  1898)  and  also  any  fire- 
arm using  fixed  ammunition  manufactured 
in  or  before  1898,  for  which  ammunition 
la  no  longer  manufactured  In  the  United 
States  and  is  not  readily  available  in  the  or- 
dinary channels  of  commercial  trade. 

"(h)  Unserviceable  Firearm. — The  term 
'unserviceable  firearm'  means  a  firearm  which 
Is  Incapable  of  discharging  a  shot  by  means 
of  an  explosive  and  incapable  of  being  readily 
restored  to  a  firing  condition. 

"(1)  Make. — The  term  'make.'  and  the 
various  derivatives  of  such  word,  shall  In- 
clude manufacturing  (other  than  by  one 
qualified  to  engage  In  such  business  under 
this  chapter) ,  putting  together,  altering,  any 
combination  of  these,  or  otherwise  producing 
a  firearm. 

"(J)  Transper. — ^The  term  'transfer'  and 
the  various  derivatives  of  such  word,  shall 
include  selling,  assigning,  pledging,  leasing, 


loaning,  giving  away,  or  otherwise  disposing 


of. 

"(k)  Dealer.— The  term  'dealer'  means  any 
person,  not  a  manufacturer  or  importer,  en- 
gaged m  the  business  of  selling,  renting, 
leasing,  or  loaning  firearms  and  shall  include 
pawnbrokers  who  accept  firearms  as  col- 
lateral for  loans. 

"(1)  iMPOR-rER. — ^The  term  'importer'  means 
any  person  who  U  engaged  In  the  bxislness 
of  Importing  or  bringing  firearms  Into  the 
United  States. 

"(m)  Manupacturir.- The  term  manufac- 
turer means  any  person  who  Is  engaged  in 
the  business  of  manufacturing  firearms. 
"Sec.  5846.  Other  laws  applicable. 

"All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  special 
taxes  Imposed  by  chapter  51  and  to  engrav- 
ing, issuance,  sale,  accountability,  cancella- 
tion, and  dUtributlon  of  stamps  for  tax  pay- 
ment shall.  Insofar  as  not  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  the  taxes  imposed  by  sections 
6801,5814.  and  5821. 
"Sec.  5847.  Effect  on  other  laws. 

"Nothing  In  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  or  affecting  the  require- 
ments of  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
manufacture,  exportation,  and  importation 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war. 
"Sec.  5848.  Restrictive  use  of  information. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — No  Information  or 
evidence  obtained  from  an  application,  regis- 
tration, or  records  required  to  be  submitted 
or  retained  by  a  natural  person  In  order  to 
comply  with  any  provision  of  this  chapter 
or  regulations  Issued  thereunder,  shall,  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  be  used,  directly  or  Indirectly,  as 
evidence  against  that  person  In  a  criminal 
proceeding  with  respect  to  a  violation  of  law 
occurring  prior  to  or  concurrently  with  the 
filing  of  the  application  or  registration,  or 
the  compiling  of  the  records  containing  the 
Information  or  evidence. 

"(b)  Furnishing  False  Information. — 
Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  pre- 
clude the  use  of  any  such  information  or 
evidence  In  a  prosecution  or  other  action 
under  any  applicable  provision  of  law  with 
respect  to  the  furnishing  of  false  Informa- 
tion. 
•Sec.  5849.  Citation  of  chapter. 

"This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the  'National 
Firearms  Act'  and  any  reference  in  any  other 
provision  of  law  to  the  'National  Plrearms 
Acf  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter. 

"Part  II — Exemptions 

"Sec.  5851.  Special    (occupational)     tax    ex- 
emption. 
•Sec.  5852.  General  transfer  and  making  ex- 
emption. 
••Sec.  5853.  Exemption     from     transfer     and 
making  tax  available  to  certain 
governmental  entities  and  offi- 
cials. 
■Sec.  5854.  Exportation    of   firearms    exempt 

from  transfer  tax. 
"Sec.  5851.  Special  (occupational)  tax  ex- 
emption, 
'•(a)  Business  Wtth  United  States. — Any 
person  required  to  pay  special  (occupational) 
tax  under  section  5801  shall  be  relieved  from 
payment  of  that  tax  If  he  establishes  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
that  his  business  Is  conducted  exclusively 
with,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  United  States  or 
any  department,  independent  establishment, 
or  agency  thereof.  The  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate may  relieve  any  person  manufacturing 
firearms  for,  or  on  behalf  of.  the  United 
States  from  compliance  with  any  provision  of 
this  chapter  in  the  conduct  of  such  business. 
"(b)  APPLICATION. — The  exemption  pro- 
vided for  «n  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  be  obtained  by  filing  with  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  an  application  on  such  form 
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taxA  containing  such  Information  aa  may  by 
regulatlona  be  preac  rlb«d.  The  exemptions 
must  thereafter  be  renewed  on  or  before 
July  1  of  each  year.  Approval  of  the  appli- 
cation by  the  Secret!  ry  or  his  delegate  shall 
entitle  the  appllcaiit  to  the  exemptions 
stated  on  the  approv  td  appUcatlon. 

"Sec.  5853.  General  ti  ansfer  and  making  tax 
exemptl  on. 

"(a)  TxANSFKx. — Ac  y  firearm  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  or  any  depart- 
ment, independent  establishment,  or  agency 
thereof,  without  payn  lent  of  the  transfer  tax 
Imposed  by  section  5C 1 1 . 

"(b)  Making  bt  a  Pkkson  Onm  Than  a 
QxTALinzo  Mantttactd  txx. — Any  firearm  may 
be  made  by.  or  on  sehalf  of.  the  United 
States,  or  any  depart  nent.  Independent  es- 
tablishment, or  agenc  r  thereof,  without  pay- 
ment of  the  making  ^ax  Imposed  by  section 
Mai. 

"(c)  Making  bt  /  Qualifisd  Manupac- 
Tuan. — A  manufactui  er  qualified  under  this 
chapter  to  engage  1>  such  business  may 
make  the  type  of  firei  jrtn  which  he  Is  quali- 
fied to  maniifacture  v  ithout  payment  of  the 
making  tax  Imposed  ty  section  5831. 

"(d)  TxANsrxRS  BxpwcEN  Spxcial  (Occtj- 
FATioNAL)  Taxpatkxs.  — A  firearm  registered 
to  a  person  qualified  under  this  cht^jter  to 
engage  1m- business  ai  an  importer,  manu- 
facturer, or  dealer  □  lay  be  transferred  by 
that  person  without  p  nyment  of  the  transfer 
tax  imposed  by  sectlm  5811  to  any  other 
person  qualified  unde '  this  chapter  to  man- 
ufacture. Import,  or  deal  In  that  type  of 
firearm. 

"(e)  nNsmvicKABLB  PntXABM. — An  unserv- 
iceable flreerm  may  tn  i  transferred  as  a  curio 
or  ornament  without  payment  of  the  trans- 
fer tax  Imposed  by  se:tlon  5811,  under  such 
requirements  as  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate may  by  regulations  prescribe. 

"(f)  Right  to  Eiemption. — No  firearm 
may  be  transferred  >r  made  exempt  from 
tax  under  the  provlsl  ms  of  this  section  un- 
less the  transfer  or  making  Is  performed 
pursuant  to  an  appUc  itlon  In  such  form  and 
maimer  as  th%  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
by  regulations  prescrme. 
"Sec.  5853.  Transfer  tnd  making  tax  exemp- 
tion a  callable  to  certain  gov- 
eriune  ital  entitles. 

"(a)  Transfkb. — A  firearm  may  be  trans- 
ferred without  the  p  lymcnt  of  the  transfer 
tax  Imposed  by  sect  on  5811  to  any  State, 
possession  of  the  Unl  ed  States,  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  cr  any  official  police  or- 


ganization of  such  a 


government  entity  en- 


gaged in  criminal  investigations. 

•(b)  Making. — A  ilrearm  may  be  made 
without  payment  of  t  tie  making  tax  Imposed 
by  section  5821  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  any  State, 
or  possession  of  the  Jnited  States,  any  po- 
litical   subdivision    tl^ereof,    or    any    official 


police  organization  of 


such  a  government  en- 


tity engaged  in  crlmli  al  Investigations. 
"(c)  Right    to    Exemption. — No    firearm 


may  be  transferred  or 
under    this    section 


made  exempt  from  tax 
Unless    tlie    transfer   or 


making  is  performed  j  lursuant  to  an  applica- 
tion in  such  form  an(  1  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  n  lay  by  regulations  pre- 
Ecrlbe. 


"Sec.  5854.  Exportation 
from 
"A  firearm  may  be 
ment  of  the  transfer 
tion  5811  provided 
tlon  is  furnished  In 
as  the  Secretary  or 
ulations  prescribe. 

"SUBCHAPTKB  C 


thut 


bis 


"Sec.  5861.  Prohlbitec 
"It  shall  be  unlawiul 
"(a)   to  engage  In 
turer  or  importer  of 
without  having   paid 
tlonal)  tax  required 


of   firearms   exempt 
ttiansfer  tax. 
exported  without  pay- 
:ax  imposed  under  sec- 
proof  of  the  exporta- 
uch  form  and  manner 
delegate  may  by  reg- 
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Acts. 

for  any  person — 

1  luslness  as  a  manufac- 

or  dealer  in,  firearms 

the   special    (occupa- 

}y  section  5801  for  hlB 


business  or  having  registered  aa  required  by 
section  6803:  or 

"(b)  to  receive  or  possess  a  firearm  trans- 
ferred to  him  In  violation  of  the  proTlslonB 
of  this  chapter;  or 

"(c)  to  receive  or  possess  a  firearm  made 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter; or 

"(d)  to  receive  or  possess  a  firearm  which 
is  not  registered  to  him  In  the  National  Fire- 
arms Registration  and  Transfer  Record;   or 

"(e)  to  transfer  a  fir^um  in  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter;  or 

"(f)  to  make  a  firearm  In  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter;  or 

"(g)  to  obliterate,  remove,  change,  or  alter 
the  serial  number  or  other  identification  of 
a  firearm  required  by  this  chapter;  or 

"(h)  to  receive  or  possess  a  firearm  having 
the  serial  number  or  other  Identification  re- 
quired by  this  chapter  obliterated,  removed, 
changed,  or  altered;  or 

"(1)  to  receive  or  possess  a  firearm  which 
Is  not  identified  by  a  serial  number  as  re- 
quired by  this  chapter:  or 

"(J)  to  transport,  deliver,  or  receive  any 
firearm  In  interstate  commerce  which  has 
not  been  registered  as  required  by  this  chap- 
ter: or 

"(k)  to  receive  or  possess  a  firearm  which 
has  been  Imported  or  brought  Into  the 
United  States  in  violation  of  section  6844:  or 

"(1)  to  make,  or  cause  the  making  of,  a 
false  entry  on  any  application,  return,  or 
record  required  by  this  chapter,  knowing 
such  entry  to  be  false. 

"SXTBCHAPTOI   O — PENALTIXS   AND   rOamTORES 

"Sec.  5871.  Penalties. 
"Sec.  5872.  Forfeitures. 
"Sec.  5871.  Penalties. 

"Any  person  who  violates  or  falls  to  com- 
ply with  any  provision  of  this  chapter  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  be  imprisoned  not  more  than 
ten  years,  or  both,  and  shall  become  eligible 
for  parole  as  the  Board  of  Parole  shall  de- 
termine. 
"Sec.  5873.  Forfeitures. 

"(a)  Laws  Appucable. — Any  firearm  in- 
volved in  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  shall  be  subject  to  seizure  and 
forfeiture,  and  (except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b))  all  the  provisions  of  Internal 
revenue  laws  relating  to  searches,  seizures, 
and  forfeitures  of  unstamped  articles  are 
extended  to  and  made  to  apply  to  the  arti- 
cles taxed  under  this  chapter,  and  the  per- 
sons to  whom  this  chapter  applies. 

"(b)  Disposal. — In  the  case  of  the  for- 
feiture of  any  firearm  by  reason  of  a  viola- 
tion of  this  chapter,  no  notice  of  public 
sale  shall  be  required;  no  such  firearm 
shall  be  sold  at  public  sale;  If  such  firearm 
is  forfeited  for  a  violation  of  this  chapter 
and  there  Is  no  remission  or  mitigation  of 
forfeiture  thereof,  it  shall  be  delivered  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  who  may  order  such 
firearm  destroyed  or  may  sell  it  to  any  State, 
or  i>ossesslon,  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
or  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, may  authorize  Its  retention  for  official 
use  of  the  M'redsiu-y  Department,  or  may 
transfer  it  without  charge  to  any  executive 
department  or  independent  establishment 
of  the  Government  for  use  by  It." 

Sec.  202.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 201  of  this  title  shall  be  cited  as  the 
"National   Firearms  Act  of   1968". 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  6107  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  Is  repealed. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  61  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out: 

"Sec.  6107.  List  of  special  taxpayers  for 
public  inspection." 

Sec.  204.  Section  6806  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
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"Sec.  6806.  Occupational  tax  stamps. 

"Every  person  engaged  In  any  business, 
avocation,  or  employment,  who  la  thereby 
made  liable  to  a  spedal  tax  (other  than  a 
special  tax  under  subchapter  B  of  chapter 
35,  under  subchapter  B  of  chapter  36.  or 
under  subtitle  E)  shall  place  and  keep  con- 
spicuously m  his  establUhment  or  place  of 
business  all  stamps  denoting  payment  of 
such  special  tax." 

Ssc.  205.  Section  7273  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Oode  of  1954  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  7273.  Penalties  for  otTenses  relating  to 
special  taxes. 

"Any  person  who  shall  fall  to  place  and 
keep  stamps  denoting  the  payment  of  the 
special  tax  as  provided  In  section  6806  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  (not  less  than  $10) 
equal  to  the  special  tax  for  which  his  busi- 
ness rendered  him  liable,  unless  such  failure 
is  shown  to  be  due  to  reasonable  cause.  If 
such  failure  to  comply  with  section  6806  Is 
through  willful  neglect  or  refusal,  then  the 
penalty  shall  be  double  the  amount  above 
prescribed." 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Section  5692  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  repealed. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  V  of 
subchapter  J  of  chapter  51  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out: 

"Sec.  5692.  Penalties  relating  to  posting  of 

special    tax   stamps." 

Sec  207.  (a)  Section  201  of  this  title  shall 

take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 

following  the  month  in  which  it  is  enacted. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 
any  person  possessing  a  firearm  as  defined 
In  section  5845(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (as  amended  by  this  title)  which 
is  not  registered  to  him  in  the  National  Fire- 
arms Registration  and  Transfer  Record  shall 
regUter  each  firearm  so  possessed  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  in 
such  form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  may  require  within  the  thirty 
days  immediately  following  the  effective  date 
of  section  201  of  this  Act.  Such  registrations 
shall  become  a  part  of  the  National  Fire- 
arms Registration  and  Transfer  Record  re- 
quired to  be  maintained  by  section  5841  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (as 
amended  by  thU  title).  No  Information  or 
evidence  required  to  be  submitted  or  retained 
by  a  natural  person  to  register  a  firearm 
under  this  section  shall  be  used,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  as  evidence  against  such  per- 
son in  any  criminal  proceeding  with  respect 
to  a  prior  or  concurrent  violation  of  law. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  202 
through  206  of  this  tlUe  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of  his 
Intention  to  do  so.  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish such  periods  of  amnesty,  not  to  exceed 
ninety  days  in  the  case  of  any  single  period, 
and  immunity  from  liability  during  any 
such  period,  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  contribute  to  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
TITLE  III— AMENDMENT  TO  THE  OMNI- 
BUS CRIME  CONTROL  AND  SAFE 
STREETS   ACT  OF    1968 

Sec.  301.  Section  I20a(c)(2)  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  (Public  Law  90-351)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(2)  'felony'  means.  In  the  case  of  a  Fed- 
eral law,  an  offense  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  and,  in 
the  case  of  a  State  law,  an  offense  deter- 
mined by  the  laws  of  such  State  to  be  a 
felony.". 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  Senators 
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may  desire  to  speak  this  evening  on  the 
gun  biU.  Minority  views  have  been  filed. 
If  Senators  desire  to  speak  on  the  pend- 
ing business,  the  Senate  will  stay  in 
session  to  hear  them.  Otherwise,  we  wiU 
go  over  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  E)ODD.  Mr.  President.  I  liad  un- 
derstood that  we  would  not  consider 
the  bill  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  motion 
was  simply  to  lay  the  bUl  before  the 
Senate.  If  no  Senators  desire  to  speak 
at  this  time,  the  bUl  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness and  we  can  proceed  with  its  con- 
sideration tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT      ' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  m  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  54  mmutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Thursday.  September 
12, 1968,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  11, 1968 : 


Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Incor- 
porators of  the  Corporation  authorized  by 
section  902(a)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968: 

Ernest  C.  Arbuckle,  of  California. 

Edward  J.  Daly,  of  California. 

Edwin  D.  Etherlngton,  of  New  Jersey. 

Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  of  California. 

James  J.  Ung,  of  Texas. 

John  L.  lioeb,  of  New  York. 

Everett  Mattson.  of  Texas. 

George  Meany.  of  Maryland. 

David  Rockefeller,  of  New  York. 

John  H.  VSrheeler,  of  North  Carolina. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
DX).,  offered  the  foUowing  prayer: 

My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  who 
sent  me  and  to  finish  His  ujorfc.— John 

4:34. 

O  Lord,  our  God,  grant  unto  us  the 
spirit  to  think  and  the  mind  to  do  what 
is  right  and  good  that  we  may  Uve  ac- 
cording to  Thy  will. 

Make  us  truly  aware  of  what  we  are 
dohig  from  day  to  day.  We  feel  that  we 
have  so  many  things  to  do,  so  many 
meetings  to  attend,  so  many  letters  to 
write  that  we  fail  at  times  to  see  some  of 
the  things  we  ought  to  do  and  know  full 
well  should  be  done.  Help  us  to  take  time 
for  those  things  that  matter  most  and 
less  time  for  those  things  that  matter 

May  we  learn  again  not  to  major  in 
minors  but  to  master  the  matters  that 
mean  most  to  the  morale  and  the  morals 
of  our  modem  mood. 

Help  us  to  think  clearly,  to  choose 
wisely,  and  to  make  wise  use  of  our  time 
for  Thy  glory,  for  the  good  of  our  N-^.tion. 
and  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


Cunningham 

Dawson 

Derwinski 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Downing 

Eckhardt 

Fallon 

Plynt 

Prledel 

Gardner 

Goodell 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gumey 

Hagan 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Herlor.g 


Holifleld 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Icbord 

Jacobs 

Jones.  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

landrum 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

McClory 

McDade 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Michel 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Patnaan 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 


Pollock 
Rarick 
Resplck 
Rogers.  Colo. 
Roudebush 
St  Germain 
Saylor 
Schwelker 
Slsk 
Stafford 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague  Tex. 
Thompson,  Ga. 
Udall 

Vander  Jagt 
WIdnall 
Wyman 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPE:aKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  Journal  of  the  preceding  session. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand that  the  Journal  be  read  in  full. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 

order.  _,„ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

IRoUNo.  314] 
Ashley  Blackburn  Button 

Aahmore  Blatnlk  Carey 

Barrett  Brademas  Casey 

Battln  Broomfleld         Conyers 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  356 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

Without  objection,  further  proceed- 
mgs  under  the  call  wiU  be  dispensed 
with.  ^ .     ^ 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 
The  SPEAKER.   The   gentleman  ob- 
jects? The  Chair  wishes  to  get  the  Rec- 
ord correct.  The  gentleman  objects  to 
further  proceedings  imder  the  call  being 
dispensed  with? 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  do  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  further  proceedings  imder  the  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  motion  is  not  in 
order.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point 

of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  is  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  the  table  a  motion 
to  dispense  with  further  proceedings  un- 
der the  call  out  of  order? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  in  response  to  his 
point  of  order  that  is  so  under  the  prec- 
edents of  1965  involved  here  and  follow- 
ing the  precedents  of  the  House.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  can  look  at  the  prec- 
edents and  ascertain  that  the  statement 
of  the  Chair  is  correct. 

Before  presenting  the  motion,  the 
Chair  will  receive  a  message. 

MCSS.%GC  FROM   THE   SENATE 

The  Doorkeeper.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Senate. 


The  Secretary  <Mr.  Arrmgton>.  Mr. 

Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  Mr.  Secretary. 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  directed  by  the  Senate  to  infoitn 
the  House  that  the  Senate  has  agreed  to 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  S.  3293, 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1969  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  research,  development, 
test  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  For- 
ces and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  per- 
soimel  strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

MOTION    TO    DISPENSE   WTTH    FURTHER 
PROCEEDINGS    UNDER    THE    CALL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [  Mr.  Albert]  . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  ayes  appeared 

to  have  it.  ,    ^  •     ...  * 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  refer 
the  gentleman  to  the  rules  of  the  House; 
and  under  the  rules  of  the  House  it  does 
not  require  a  quorum  to  dispense  with 
further  proceedings  under  the  call. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
tellers.  ^    „      , 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Speaker 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Albert  and  Mr. 
Curtis 

The  House  divided,  and  the  tellers  re- 
ported that  there  were— ayes  100.  noes  64. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

present.  ^,  ,    _ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present,  and  evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 
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Ashley 

Aatamor* 

Barrett 

B»ttln 

Berry 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brt>onifleld 

Button 

Carey 

Caaey 

Collier 

Conyera 

Connan 

Davis,  Oa. 

Dawaon 

Derwlnskl 

Dlna 

Dtngell 

Downing 

Bckbardt 

Bdwards.  Calif. 

Bdwards.  La. 

Pallon 


IRoI 


Plynt 
Prladcl 
OardEBr 
OoodcU 


Oreen 


Orlffltis 
Oum«y 


Hagat 

Hanae  i 

Hanaei, 

Hawkins 

H«t>er 

Hende  rson 

Herloi  g 

Hoim^ld 

Bull 

Jacob. 

Jones, 

Jonea 


Karat  n 

Landifun 

Uoyd 

Long, 

McCldry 

McOale 

Matbl  Bts.  Md. 


answered 


'At. 


The  SPEAKER 
Members  have 
a  quorum. 

With«ttt  objectiqn 
under  *he  call  wll 

Mr.  BIESTER 

Mr.    ALBERT. 
that  further  _ 
be  dispensed  with 

The  SPEAKER 
motion  offered  by 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.    MAcGREG<kR 
that  I  demand  the 

The  yeas  and  n^ys 

The  question 
were — yeas  285, 
as  follows: 

(Roll 


further  proceedings 
be  dispensed  with. 

Speaker,  I  object. 

At.  Speaker,  I  move 

under  the  call 


procc  edings 


rhe  question  is  on  the 
the  gentleman  from 

Mr.   Speaker,  on 
yeas  and  nays, 
were  ordered, 
taken;   and  there 
nays  71,  not  voting  76, 


w»s 


Abemetby 
Adair 


Clanc;' 

Clark 

Claus4n. 


Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderaon,  111. 
Anderaon. 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Aabbrook 
Aabley 
Aspinall 
Ayree 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcber 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevUl 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Bogga 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bow 
Braaco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooka 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleaon 
Biuton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
CablU 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 


Don 
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No.  316) 


Pa. 


.Idaho 
.Wash. 


Mo. 

N.C. 


Monagan 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Patman 

Plmle 

Poage 

Pollock 

Rartck 

Resnlck 

Roudabush 

Bousb 

St  Oennaln 

Saylor 

SchwaUcer 

Slsk 

Stafford 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teagxie.  Tex. 

Thoinpaon,  Oa. 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

WIdnaU 


On  this  rollcall  356 
to  their  names. 


No.  316] 
TEAS— 285 


H. 


Claws  m,  Del 

Cobelin 

Collin  I 

Colmer 

Corbel  t 

Cormi  n 

Culvei 

Dadd^rio 

Danle; 

Davla 

DaTla 

dela 


s 

Oa. 

Wis. 

Aarza 


ng 


Delan  sy 

Dent 

Devinp 

Dole 

Donolftue 

Dom 

Dow 

Dowdkr 

Down 

Dulski 

Bdmc  idaon 

Edwa  ds.  La. 

Bllbeis 

Bshle  nan 

Brani , 

Bvlna 

Parbe  «ln 

Fasce  I 

Feigh  m 

Flndl  !y 

Plshe 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford, 

Wlllam  D. 
Foun  *ln 
Fraae- 
Frell 
Pultofa 
Pultcn, 


Colo. 
Tenn. 


ghuyaen 

Pa. 
.,  Tenn. 
Fuquk 
Oallf  anakls 
Oalla  {her 
Oarnatz 


Oathlngs 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Olbbons 
OUbert 
OonxaleB 
OoodUng 
Gray 

Oreen.  Greg. 
Orlflln 
Oubaer 
Haley 
HaUeck 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
sebmldt 
Hanley 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Haraha 

Harvey 

Hatkaway 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoakl 

Hicks 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Jobaaon.  Calif. 

Johnaon.  Pa. 

Jonea.  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazan 

Kee 

KeUy 

King.  Calif. 

King,  N.T. 

Klrwan 

Klucsynakl 

Komegay 

Kyi 


Kyroa 

Laird 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Upooomb 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McFaU 
McMUlan 
Bfacdonald. 


OlMD 

O'MeUl.  Ma 
Ottlnger 


.  Mex 


Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaUllard 

Marfb 

Martin 

Mataunaga 

tfayne 

Meeds 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlze 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris.  N. 

Morse.  Masa. 

Morton 

Moaher 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

NlchoU 

Nix 

O'Hara.  ni. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 


Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
BeU 
Blester 
Bolton 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 
Cleveland 
Conable 
Conte 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dickinson 
Duncan 
Dwyer 

Bdwards.  Ala. 
Erlenbom 


Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PettU 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

PodeU 

Price,  m. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Randall 

Reld.  m. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Reuas 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivera 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowskI 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Sattertteld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubitz 

Slack 
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Esch 

Flno 

Ford.  Oerald  R. 

Oross 

Orover 

Oude 

HaU 

Halpem 

Hosmer 

Kleppe 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Langen 

Lukens 

McCloskey 

McBwen 

MacOregor 

Mathlaa.  Calif. 

May 

Mesklll 

Michel 

MUler.  Ohio 

Mlnshall 

Moore 


Smith,  Caltf . 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Tenser 

Thompson.  M.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tieman 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Ullman 

Utt 

VanDeerlln 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whltenar 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

WtlUama.  Pa. 

WUaon. 

CbarleaH. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wylle 
Tatea 
Young 
Zablockl 


Nelaen 

Poff 

Price.  Tex. 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Taft 

Whalen 

Wilson,  Bob 

WyaU 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Zlon 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING — 76 


Abbltt 

Ashmore 

Barrett 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Brademas 

Broomfleld 

Button 

Carey 

Casey 

CoUler 

Conyera 

Dawson 

Derwlnakl 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Bckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Bverett 

Fallon 

Flynt 

Frtedel 

Oardner 

OoodeU 

Green,  Pa. 

Orlfflths 


Oumey 

Hagan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Herlong 

HoUfleld 

HuU 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jonaa 

Jonea.  Mo. 

Jonea.  N.C. 

Karsten 

Keith 

Landrum 

Uoyd 

Long,  L*. 

McClory 

McDade 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Monagan 

O'Neal.  Oft. 

Patman 


Plmle 

Poage 

Pollock 

Qulllen 

Rartck 

Resnlck 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Roudebush 

Roush 

St  Oennaln 

Saylor 

Schwelker 

Slsk 

Stafford 

Stelger.  Wla. 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif . 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgortto 

Widnall 

Willis 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  OROVER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


THE JOURNAL 


The  SPEIAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  Journal  of  the  preceding  session. 

Mr.  MacORBOOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand that  the  Journal  be  read  in  full. 

The  SPEAKER.  There  is  a  presump- 
tion that  the  Journal  is  always  read  in 
full.  The  gentleman's  suggestion  will  be 
noted. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry.    

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  was  Just  wondering,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  Chair  would  be  able  to 
advise  me  If  this  is  the  biennial  effort 
of  the  Republicans  to  throw  it  away. 
Always,  when  we  are  down,  they  seem  to 
be  able  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  win. 
I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman  admit  that  the  Democrats  are 
down. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  did  not  say  "out." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal.   

CAIiL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(RoUNo.317) 


Abbltt 

Ashmore 

Barrett 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Brademas 

Braaco 

Broomfleld 

Button 

Carey 

Caaey 

Collier 

Cocyers 

Dawson 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Eckhardt 

Fallon 

Flynt 

Frtedel 

Oardner 

Ooodell 

Oreen,  Pa. 

OrUnths 


Oumey 

Hsgan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hftosen,  Wash. 

Hawkins 

H«bert 

Henderson 

Herlong 

HoUOeld 

HuU 

Irwin 

jacoba 

jonea.  Mo. 

Jor.es,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Landrum 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McDade 

Mathlaa,  Md. 

Monagan 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Patman 


Plmle 

Poage 

Pollock 

Rartck 

Reanlck 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Roudebush 

Roush 

St  Oennaln 

Saylor 

Schwelker 

Slsk 

Stafford 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thotnpaon.  Oa. 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Widnall 

WUIU 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  358 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

Without  objection,  further  proceed- 
ings imder  the  call  wlU  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER,  llie  gentleman  from 
Ohio  objects. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Jilr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 


further  proceedings  under  the  caU  be  dls 

''^^^e  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma.  .    ^^. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
neared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MAcGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.  

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  wlU 
state  the  parUamenUry  inquiry. 

Mr.  MAcGRBGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 

""-Se  Speaker.  The  genUcman  Is  cor- 
rect. The  gentleman  was  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  MACGRBGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  division.  . 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  did  not 

address  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MACGRBGOR.  Mr.  ^>eaker  the 
gentleman  did  address  the  Chair,  but  his 
tones  were  too  dulcet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a  division 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  MacGregor> 
there  were— ayes  119,  noes  15. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  *,  „„„  fr«m 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  will  sUte  his  parliamentary  in- 

'^^UT  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Chair  advise  whether  or  not  the  confer- 
ence report  has  been  sent  over  by  mes- 
^Te  from  the  Senate,  Indicating  that 
the  authorization  bill  has  now  cleared 
both  Houses-that  is.  for  the  Defense 
Department  blU— and,  if  that  is  correct, 
would  it  be  in  order  for  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  call  up  the  $72  bU- 
Uon  Defense  appropriation  bUl? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  Senate  has  approved  the  c«i- 
ference  report.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriation  bill  Is  Programed 
for  today.  All  Members  recognize  the 
importance.  I  am  sure,  of  having  this 
bill  acted  upon  as  quickly  as  poMlble, 
and.  after  the  Journal  is  read  and  ap- 
proved, the  Defense  appropriation  biU 
will  be  the  next  order  of  business  to  be 

brought  up.  „       ..       .  .....11a 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  wm 

^^r.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  »»  l<f «  " 
these  delaying  tactics  are  observed,  is  this 
preventing  the  military  appropriation 
bUl  from  being  considered— to  take  care 
of  our  fighting  men? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further  par- 

liamentory  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentieman  frwn 
Missouri  will  state  the  parliamentary  In- 

"  Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  confer- 
ence report  agreed  to  on  Uie  Spwiker's 
desk,  as  agreed  to  by  the  other  body? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair.  In  reply, 
will  say  that  it  has  been  returned  from 
the  Senate  and  is  available. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  It  on  the 
Speaker's  desk  and  avaUable  for  action 
by  this  body,  or  for  engrossment? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chah:  will  state 
that  the  House  has  adopted  the  conf  er- 

encer^;)ort.  .   ^^       ,,  .. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  It  available 


on  the  Speaker's  desk  for  final  engross 

""iSe  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  sUte 
the  bill  is  being  enroUed  now. 

Mr  HALL.  Then  the  Chair  wUl  say  af- 
flrmatively  that  it  is  not  on  the  Spealcer  s 
desk  and  ready  for  action  at  tills  point. 

Is  that  correct?  __..wi     *u-. 

The  SPEAKER.  Well,  it  Is  wlttiln  the 
possession  of  the  House  and  is  In  the 
process  of  being  enrolled. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  .„ 

The  SP^KER.  The  gentleman  wiU 
sUte  his  parUamentary  toQU^ry. 

Mr  MAHON.  Is  It  not  correct  that  tiie 
House  of  Representatives  has  approved  a 
rule  making  in  order  the  consideration  of 
the  Defense  appropriation  bUl  vname- 
dlately  after  the  conference  report  had 
been  approved  by  the  House  and  by  tne 

"^S'^^KER.  That  is  tiie  under- 
standing of  the  Chair;  and  it  is  the  fur- 
ther understanding  of  the  Chair  that  the 
gentieman  from  Texas  had  announced 
that  after  the  conference  report  was 
agreed  to  by  both  branches  he  would 
then  be  ready  to  proceed  w^h  the  con- 
sideration of  the  appropriation  bill,  is 
the  Chair  correct  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Chair  Is  corrector 
course,  there  is  a  rule  which  has  been 

"*Th?^  SPEAKER,     surely.     The     rule 
waives  points  of  order.  „  „„, 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr  RmASFELD.  Is  the  blU  under  dis- 
cussion by  the  d^tlnguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  by 
the  distinguished  Speaker  one  of  several 
appropriation  bills  which  deal  with  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1969,  which  began  on  July 

^  The^  SPEAKER.  That  is  a  matter  of 
knowledge,  of  common  knowledge;  but, 
in  specific  answer  to  the  gentleman,  it  is. 

MiTrUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fur- 
ther parUamentory  inquiry. 

ThrSPEAKER.  The  gentieman  wlU 

**^*  RUMSFELD.  Certainly  I— and  I 
know' the  same  is  true  of  other  Mem^rs 
who  have  been  involved  in  tiie  activities 
this  afternoon-have  no  desu-e  to  delay 
the  consideration  of  Important  appro- 
priation matters.  j„„,„ 
Mr  HAYS.  If  that  is  true,  sit  down. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentieman  is  ex- 
ercising his  rights  under  the  rules.  The 
Chair  wUl  protect  the  gentleman 

Mr  RUMSFELD.  Under  our  iniles  the 
bill  should  have  been  considered  by  the 
House  and  by  the  Senate,  by  tiie  Con- 
S-ess.  and  sent  to  tiie  executive  branch 
Sior  to  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year, 
we  are  now  2%  monttis  into  the  new 
^1  year,  and  because  of  the  fart  that 
Sto  is  obviously  important  legldatlon 
notwlUistimdlng  the  fact  that  we  did  not 
deal  with  It  on  last  Friday,  for  exsmple, 
when  we  had  no  session,  or  this  Monday, 
when  we  dealt  with  a  bill  on  marketing 

'"mJ^HAYS.  Regular  order.  Mr.  Speaker^ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 

that   the   conference   report   was   not 

Xte?  in  the  House  until  last  Monday. 


In  any  event,  will  the  genUeman  stote 
his  parUamentary  Inquiry? 
H^  RUMSFELD.  I  would  simply  want 

**^e^EAKER.  The  Chair  wants  to  be 

very  understanding.  »^.„„ 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  The  Chair  is  being 

very  generous.  *  >„   «« 

To  conclude   my   parUamentary   m- 

quiry.  I  just  simply  want  to  say-— 

Mr  HAYS.  Point  of  order.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  make  a  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentieman  has 
been  making  an  explanation,  which  the 
Chair  assumes  is  leading  up  to  a 
SSuLnSary  inquiry  which  he  has  not 

^'^Sf  g'^ntieman  will  state  his  parUa- 

mentary  inquiry.  r'hair  i 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  thank  the  Chaar.  I 
simply  want  to  ask  Uie  parUamentary 
^^-  in  tiie  event  Uiat  those  of  us 
SSTSho  do  not  want  to  disrupt,  dls- 
cSinue  our  activities,  is  it  Pjoper  f o^ 
me  to  request  an  answer  from  the  Chair 
SL  to^wSther  or  not  the  Chair  might  be 
willing  to  do  everything  m  his  power  to 
S  if  we  could  have  election  reform  and 
congressional  reform  legislation? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  is  a  most  un- 
usual question  for 'any  Member  to  ask  the 

'°^rTuSllSS";S«.kth.  speaker. 
Mr    CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parUa- 

"^Thl'sSiSfel.  The  gentieman  .1U 
state  his  parUamentary  inQ*"^-  .  ^  - 
Mr  CURTIS.  Again,  on  the  status  oi 
legislation,  is  it  not  true  that  there  is  a 
biKending  which  could  be  brought  on 
the  floor  in  regard  to  congressional  re- 
fonn  and  election  reform?  Is  not  that 
bUl  ready  for  House  action? 

ThTsPEAKER.  What  particular  bUl 
does  the  gentleman  have  in  mind? 

Mr  CURTIS.  Two  different  bUls.  One 
is  the  election  reform  bUl  Uiat  was  voted 
out  by  the  House  Administration  com- 
mittee. The  second  is  the  bill  that  was 
JaSed  by  the  Senate  and  sent  over  here 
ha^  to  do  with  congressional  reform 
a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wlU  state 
that  Uie  reorganization  blU  Is  »«fore  Uie 
Committee  on  Rules,  that  committee 
having  original  jurisdiction  over  it_  The 
other  biU  that  the  gentleman  referred 
to  is  on  Uie  calendar,  but  there  is  no  nje 
reported  out  permitting  It  to  be  brought 
up  for  consideration  of  the  House 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
further  parliamentary  Inquiry.  I  wish 
SSSy  to  observe  that  the  demonstration 
hSe  clearly  shows  how  badly  we  need  to 

reform  our  rules.  _,no„„*„ 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parUamen- 

^Th?SpSiKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  a  parUa- 
mentary Inquiry.  .„„„.-„ 
Mr  HAYS.  My  parliamentary  Inquiry 
is  Xls  :1s  It  correct  and  Is  it  right  to  caU 
a  bUl  an  election  reform  blU  which  re- 
neals  all  prohibitions  on  the  amount  of 
Soney  that  anybody  can  spend  to  buy  an 
Section?  It  would  seem  to  me  you  are 
mousing  the  word  "reform,"  and  that 
SSS^  nowhere  In  the  title  of  the  bUL 
My  parUamwitary  inquiry  is:  Is  It  proper 
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for  people  like  th  ;  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri to  try  to  mi3  lead  the  American  peo- 
ple and  call  this  f  n  election  reform  bill? 

Mr.  WAOOONIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  Inc;  ulry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  WAOOONl  ER.  Do  not  the  rules 
of  the  House  pro  Ide  that  If  the  mem- 
bers of  the  mlnoilty  party  wish  to  dis- 
charge the  two  Mils  in  question,  they 
may  proceed  unler  the  rules  of  the 
House  utilizing  t  le  available  discharge 
petition  procedun  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  The  answer  to  that  Is, 
"Yes." 

Mr.  CLEVELAN  D.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquir '. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  CLEVELAirD.  Will  the  Speaker 
explain  to  me  how,  In  view  of  the  an- 
swer to  the  gentle  nan  from  Louisiana,  a 
minority  with  18)  Members  can  have  a 
discharge  petltioi  signed  by  218  Mem- 
bers— until  aftei  the  election,  Mr. 
Speaker- 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  or  any 
Member  can  file  a  discharge  motion  un- 
der the  rules  of  th  e  House,  and  the  Chair 
knows  that  the  gentleman  Is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  rules.  If  218  Members 
sign  a  discharge  motion,  then  the  bill 
would  be  in  order  1  or  consideration  on  the 
next  discharge  dw  following  the  signing 
of  the  motion  ik  218  Members.  Each 
Member  has  his  ^wn  responsibility.  The 
answer  Is  that  a  discharge  motion  can  be 
filed  under  the  riles  of  the  House,  and 
the  gentleman  f  re  m  New  Hampshire  can 
do  It  within  5  ml  lutes  If  the  gentleman 
desires  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CLEVELAN  3.  The  Speaker  has  an- 
swered my  quest  on,  but  with  further 
reference  to  my  pi  irllamentary  inquiry,  I 
understood  your  -inswer  to  the  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry  (if  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  whose  question  to  you  was. 
Cannot  the  minority  use  the  discharge 
petition  rule?  I  u  iderstood  your  answer 
to  be  yes.  I  ask  jou,  mathematically  at 
least,  until  after  the  next  election,  how 
can  a  group  of  181 :  Members  do  so? 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  is  not  an 
expert  In  mathematics,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  H  unpshire  is.  The  Chair 
15  not  going  to  cl  laUenge  him  In  a  field 
in  which  he  spec  alized.  The  Chair  has 
enjoyed  this  very  much.  Are  there  any 
other  parliament)  xy  inquiries? 

Mr.  ABERNE1HY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  ln(  ulry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ABERNETinr.  I  thank  the  Speak- 
er. 

Is  there  any  parliamentary  procedure 
whereby  these  p;  irliamentary  Inquiries 
may  be  brought  t(  >  a  parliamentary  con- 
clusion? 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  will  state 
that  a  parliament  iry  inquiry  is  a  matter 
of  discretion  with  the  Chair.  The  Chair 
knows  that  the  g  jntleman  from  Missis- 
sippi would  want  o  preserve  the  right  of 
any  occupant  of  tJ  le  chair  In  that  respect. 


Mr.  PIKE.  Mr 
tary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKEI; 
state  it. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Is  ill 
under  any  rules 


Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
The  gentleman  will 


not  true,  Mr.  Speaker, 
vhich  the  House  might 


adopt,  it  would  take  a  modicum  of  good 
faith,  of  good  will,  and  of  intelligence  in 
their  application  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
the  minority? 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  distinguished 
gentleman  please  repeat  his  parliamen- 
tary inquiry? 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  is  this:  Under  any  rules 
which  the  House  might  adopt  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  Members  to  display  a 
modicum  of  good  faith  and  good  will  in 
utilizing  those  rules  in  order  to  preserve 
the  rights  of  all  Members? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman's  statement  will 
spc^k  for  itself  and  It  will  appear  in  the 
Rbcord. 

The  Clerk  will  proceed  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  Journal  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  MacOREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  so 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert],  with 
respect  to  the  program  which  I  have  be- 
fore me,  the  whip  notice  for  this  week. 

The  whip  notice  indicates  that  the  first 
Item  of  business  for  Tuesday  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week  would  be  S.  3293  and 
the  second  item  would  be  H.R.  15681. 
Those  two  items  were  disposed  of  on  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  whip  notice  Indicates 
that  the  next  order  of  business  would  be 
the  order  of  business  which  I  had  ex- 
pected to  be  brought  before  the  House 
today,  HJl.  15890,  additional  positions  In 
certain  executive  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  Inquiry  is  this:  Are 
we  abandoning  HJl.  15890  or  is  the  lead- 
ership contemplating  it  to  be  scheduled 
out  of  order,  after  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  In  the  whip  notice 
we  have  the  statement  that  any  further 
program  may  be  announced  later.  We 
announced  yesterday  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriation  bill  will 
be  the  first  order  of  business  if  the  con- 
ference report  just  alluded  to  were 
adopted  by  the  other  body.  It  was  on  the 
basis  of  that  announcement  that  we 
would  proceed.  And,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  plan  to  go  from  the 
consideration  of  that  bill  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  National  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
of  1968  and  announce  the  programing 
of  the  other  bill  to  which  the  gentleman 
i-eferred  at  another  time. 

Mr.  MacGREOOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do 
not  believe  I  have  a  response  to  my 
question. 

What  disposition  Is  now  contemplated 
of  HJl.  15890,  additional  positions  in  cer- 
tain executive  agencies? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  as  of  now 
we  plan  to  put  that  over  until  a  later 
date. 

Mr.  MacGREOOR.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  indicate  that  because  of 
the  Importance  of  the  legislation  that  is 
to  be  considered  later  this  afternoon,  we 
do  not  have  any  desire  to  continue  the 
parliamentary  moves  that  have  been 
made  thus  far  today. 

However,  the  purpose  of  these  moves 
has  been  to  attempt  to  point  out  the 
need  for  at  least  giving  the  House  an 
oiHwrtimlty  to  consider  and  debate 
campaign  funding  and  legislative  reor- 
ganization legislation  during  this  Con- 
gress. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  if  he  and  the  majority 
party  have  any  intention  of  bringing  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  before  the  close 
of  the  session  this  year  legislation  deal- 
ing with  legislative  reorganization  of 
election  fundraising  and  expenditures. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Has  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  completed  his  question? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  have  completed 
my  question. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  That  bill  Is  not  eligible 
for  programing  on  the  floor  under  pres- 
ent parliamentary  circumstances. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yielded  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  so 
many  times  last  evening  during  a  special 
order  that  It  comes  naturally  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  to  say  in 
i-egard  to  the  sad  story  of  the  gentleman 
frwn  New  Hampshire  about  our  minority 
that  if  he  will  file  a  discharge  petition 
on  this  so-called  election  bill — I  am  not 
going  to  use  the  word  "reform,"  I  will 
call  it  the  "millionaire's  control  of  Con- 
gress bill"— when  the  gentleman  gets 
188  Members  signed  on  that  petition  I 
will  deliver  to  the  gentleman  30  Demo- 
crats to  get  it  before  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE   JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  approved. 


CONFERENCE   REPORT  ON   S.   2515, 
REDWOOD  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  S.  2515, 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 
Redwood  National  Park  in  the  State  of 
California,  and  for  other  purposes. 


DEPARTMENT   OF   DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1969 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
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**._  atofo     flsrai    1969    submitted   on   January   za,  ^^,_    g^^eM    but    significant    increase*— 

mlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on,"jf  State     J^*y^7J/;Suce  the  projected  budg-  ^"thT^budget^wWch  are  included  in 

rf  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the     ff  °  J^^^^gndltures  and  net  lend-  ^^'^^ui.  A  sunSary  of  the  reduction,  and 

SlU  (H.R.  18707)  making  approprtatlOTS     f* /""^yj^^Senfs  January  budget  mcreaae.  foUowB.  and  di.cuj»ions  both  « 

for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the     "^8— '"  J""®  «  ^v  not  less  than  $6  bUllon.  to  policy  and  a«  to  detau  win  be  found  m 

°„%SS;r  i^^SSS'S^t     u.  de...  ^th  budget  .u.homyre,u»t     B«uo.^;^  ^,  ,„^    .„^^. 
SStSSSldebSfb.  limited  to  4  hours.     '™"  *«  J^Jrlt'"hl"h  me«S        '".Sir  in  t.n.v.o™  ,.»...«  »■ 

troUed  by  the  genUeman  from  oaiuorma.  ""^^         ,  budget  requests  for  new  budg-  **tzation  (in  s.  3293  approved  by 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB,  and  myself^    ^^ipctlon  to  et  authority  Iw  $4.8  billion.  When  we  '^he  H°,ie  July  n.  1968) i.04i.a 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  et  autnoruy      y^»-            ^^^^    ^^    ^^^^^  Recoupment  of  balances  relating 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from  ^^^f^^  ^Jf/nSuse  on  other  appropria-  to  progra«is  failing  authoriza-      ^^  ^ 

motion  offered  oy  tne  genwc  ^^^  respect  to  about  $11.6  bllUon,  m  ^^^^^^  minesweepers 96  8 

Texas.  ^    ,  ^^^  far  on  the  appropriation  bills.  Reduce     proposed     production 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  n»t^e  have  other  bills  to  consider:  „te.  fb-iii  and  f-iud  air- 

IN  THE  coMMiTT«  OF  THX  wHoti  ,hp  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill-has  craft  and   recover   associated 

Accordingly  the  Hou^  reived  itedf  ^^t  bee'n  ??portedTthe  House-a^^^^^^^^  ot^^"^^''^''^ninli^"^:      '^^ 

into  the  Committee  of  the  Whote  House  ^.^^^  .^  conference  wlU  need  to  have  o'^^^Jf^X 

on  the  State  of  the  union  for  ttie  a)n  final  clearance.  And  then  a  few  eglslatlve  J,^^^^    ^^^^^,,    appropria- 

sideration  of  the  bUl  H.R.  18707.  witn  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  j^^^y  ^^  enacted  which              ^^^^    329.0 

Mr  RosTENKOWSKi  in  the  chair  ^^^    overaU    budget    picture    and  operaUon  and  maintenance  ap- 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  ^iU.  »         ^^^  ^^^  ^^^1  account  of  congres-  propriations  ^»^ 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read-  ^.^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  budget  requests.  au    other ■__ 

ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with  certainly,  with  the  consideration  reductions  below  budg- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unanl-  ^"  ^^s^ge  of  this  bill,  we  will  have  ^et    r^u^ts ^^.S 

mous-consent  agreement,  the  gentleman  JJ°  P^\he  principal  money  busiiiess  j^^„^7    "^ 

from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI  wlU  he  recog-  ^     session— the  Revenue  and  Ex-  mutation    of    advanced    nuclear 

nized  for  2  hours,  and  the  gentleman  ^^^^     Control  Act-and  all  taut  one  submarines   (2  typ«)— -;^-       33.9 

"S  California  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  wUl  be  P?"5;^"^|  ^iJ^r  appropriation  bills.  The  initiation  of  Navy  VFX  aircraft       ^^  ^ 

recognized  for  2  hours.             „,„.,^^^  one  regular  appropriation  bill  remain-  P^°^   Vuppor't  "for" nuclear 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  °^^  i^^.|s  authorization  and  could  not  be  ^''^f^'.^^f  ^a^Tere  - 3»-3 

from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI.  presented  to  you  now.  But  a  conference  aircraft  came                            

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman    follow-  ^               ^  ^^  the  authorization  has  been  ^^^^    increases   above   budget 

Ing  the  exciting  events  which  have  Just  -       ^  j  ^efer  to  the  foreign  aid  bill^  requests -_J^ 

transpired  in  the  House  the  consldera-  '^^P^'^T^'j     ,j^     remaining  work  of  this  ^ " 

UoTof  this  bill  might  seem  to  be  quite  T^t  fJ^^^^^^J^,  of  appropri-  Net  d^ease  below  budget  re-            ^ 

an  ordinary  exercise,  an  anticltoax^  fSs  for  the  House,  except  of  course  quests   ___ 

The  bill,  however,  is  of  great  unpor-  ftlons^or  t                   supplemental  bU  Hon«=  frit 

tance.  All  Members  have  of  course,  taken     there  win  oe  .^^^  throughout  The  Committee  on  Appropriations  fdt 

pt^-tb^iu^i'-eS.^^  j^^^-s^  FHHirsss 

3-KtS%=urs.:s:  rnS^fnSKSo^sH  E^Srsfrrr- 

"'■     „™u^  .,™,P..«™»  i^M«  been  m«ie    reductions  to  new  budget    f™^^^^''g„'^l^„  „„„„b  „„  held 

Before  I  begin  a  discussion  of  this  bill,     authortty  '»».''™™  „h^  Si  say  "Whi.    S^rday.  and  I  Mn  tree  to  a>y  to  you 

sr€ii5Bs  m^sms.  smsn 

rrT9V9'lSS^thrgrtheorderof$60  think  no  Member  wouMwan^^^^^^  Act^Jhe^y           ^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^,„ 

^'^''Z^^^^^dl'^^s^^'^!^^  St^rSS™^^^^  ^^Te^::?e1hose  Who  have  been  asking. 

^X^^l^^^^^  -xn"air;irtt:rnTpage3  0fthe  ~  -  ^Tt  VSnT  rhel?  Si 

dSt   Sveml  sS^urity  programs,  report,  which  I  shall  lat«r  ^^^  ^^J  1^^^  Union    has    marched    in    great 

hlghwSrSid  a  few  others.  Thus,  about  „iission  to  have  printed  In  the  Record.  ^^^^^^^  .^^  Czechoslovakia  and  occu- 

^141  bUUon  of  the  $201  billion  requires  ^^^h  contains  the  very  brief  explana-  country?"                         h^  ho  - 

fctionbyVe  congress  at  this  session^  tion    of    the    increases    and    decreases.  *^  Everyone,  in  my  judgment    who  ha^ 

we  are^nsldering  more  than  half  of  Judgetwise.  ^ny  comprehension  of  the  dangers  whch 

that  amount  in  the  bill  here  today.  scope  or  the  biu,  confront  our  worid  regards  the  action 

Si?  Congress  in  late  June  of  this  year.  ,^,,^^^  ^f  new  budget   (obUgationai)  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  marching  into 

oallS   tSelSvTrtue    and   Expenditure  ^^^^oVTty^or^he^itary functions  covered  Czechoslovakia  as  a  very  toportant  and 

?^^l  Act  o*^-968  which  requires  that  ^v  thu  bUi  total  •77.074.ooo.ooo.  Appropria-  provocative  and  very  dangerous  act. 

SieSSveiSnen    through  actions  of  the  ^lU'^^ecommended  »- ««  ^"i^iJ'Sw  STthe  question  arises:  Should  w^- 

rnneSIs  orotherwlse  reduce  new  budg-  700.000.  a  decrease  of  »*-83*300;<^J'!l°'^  grease  this  bill  by  reason  of  the  CMsch- 

raXriTy°b?  n?t\ess  than  $10  billl^  t^  S^^Zr^^^^t^l^^^^^'eL""^.  oslovakian  situation,  should  w,  as  a  re- 

below  the  January  budget  estimate  for  000  oeiow  apu 
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suit  of  this  Czed  todovaUan  sitUAtion, 
restore  the  cuts  n  commended,  or  what 
should  we  do? 

I  believe  many  would  agree  with  my 
position  that  if  tills  bill  had  been  twice 
Its  present  size  It  would  probably  have 
had  no  Influence  on  the  Soviet  Union 
In  the  action  whl:h  It  has  taken  with 
respect  to  Czecho  ilovakla.  We  have  In 
excess  of  300.000  American  servicemen 
In  the  NATO  countries  In  western 
Europe.  If  we  had  had  twice  that  num- 
ber, I  doubt  that  t  his  would  have  had  a 
significant  influenf  e  on  the  action  of  Uie 
Soviet  Union  in  iiarching  into  Czech- 
oslovakia. 

It  seemed  to  b(  the  attitude  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defer  se  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  that  while  the  action 
of  the  Soviet  UnJ  m  and  the  satellite 
countries  in  marc  ling  into  Czechoslo- 
vakia is  a  matter  of  grave  concern.  It 
does  not  necessarilj  mean  that  we  should 
make  any  immedla  e  change  in  our  mili- 
tary posture. 

i  should  like  to  p  tint  out  this:  Most  of 
our  people  in  and  >ut  of  public  life  are 
sufficiently  informe  1  and  are  sufficiently 
sophisticated  to  know  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  commuitlsm  in  general,  rep- 
resents a  grave  and  continuing  threat  to 
free  men  and  free  governments  every- 
where. The  actioi  in  Czechoslovakia 
merely  emphasizes  what  prudent  citi- 
zens have  known  a!  I  the  time — that  the 
Soviet  Union  does  ;  >ose  a  serious  threat 
to  free  men  and  free  nations. 

It  may  be  that  tt  ose  citizens  who  had 
thought  that  comnunlsm  had  changed 
its  objectives  and  h  id  become  willing  to 
accommodate  Itself  to  the  objectives  of 
the  free  world,  will  now  be  considerably 
disillusioned.  These  people,  who  have  to 
some  extent  been  Ivlng  in  a  world  of 
make-believe,  will  ie  awakened,  prob- 
ably, to  the  fact  tt  at  the  objectives  of 
communism  have  m  it  changed.  The  tac- 
tics and  procedures  may  change,  but  the 
overall  objectives  of  the  Commimist  con- 
spiracy, in  our  J  idgment,  have  not 
changed. 

So  while  we  have  made  very  consider- 
able and  substantiiil  reductions  in  the 
President's  budget,  ve  still  have  brought 
In  the  largest  singe  appropriation  bill 
for  defense,  or  for  i  ny  other  purpose,  in 
the  history  of  the  C  ovemment. 

This  bill  does  notj  represent  any  back- 
ing down. 

This  bill  does  not 
of  appeasement. 

This  bill  represeiits  firmness,  this  bill 


represents   power, 
strength,   and   this 


this   bill    represents 
bill   represents   the 


mimlsm  remains  a 


will  not  subscribe  U  < 
ment  or  weakness. 


THE    ABM 


represent  a  posture 


view,  in  my  opinio  i,  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Americ  in  people:  that  com- 


serious  threat,  that 


we  must  keep  up  ou  r  guard,  and  that  we 


policies  of  appease- 


PKOGRAM 


There  has  been  oo  nslderable  discussion 
in  the  Congress  abc  ut  the  antl-balllstlc- 
mlssile  program,  wl  Ich  has  already  cost 
us  several  billions  ( f  dollars,  and  which 
will  cost  us  many  billions  more  if  the 
program  comes  to  fulfillment— which  I 
predict  it  will  unle  s  a  meaningful  and 
iron-clad  agreemen ;  is  reached  between 
the  United  States  s  nd  the  Soviet  Union. 


providing  for  realistic  and  enforceable 
limitations  of  armament.  I  believe  all  of 
us  would  like  to  see  a  sharp  reduction 
made  in  defense  spending,  if  this  can  be 
safely  done — but  this  cannot  be  safely 
done  now. 

I  was  proud  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  statements  yes- 
terday '.lefore  the  American  Legion.  He 
stood  foursquare  for  a  program  of  firm- 
ness. He  is  unwilling  to  take  any  action 
or  to  make  any  statement  which  would 
tend  to  sell  short  the  men  who  wear  the 
uniform  and  who  support  the  flag  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Peace  will  only  come  if  we  are  willing 
to  stand  firm. 

It  seems  to  be  probably  correct  that 
the  turbulent  and  distressed  and  dis- 
organized country  of  Red  China  is  hav- 
ing more  trouble  than  some  had  thought 
in  perfecting  its  ballistic  missiles.  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  could  establish  by  firm 
evidence  that  their  missile  program  has 
been  seriously  delayed.  My  Judgment  is 
that  it  probably  has. 

There  may  be  some  who  will  say,  "Well, 
let  us  slow  down  on  the  anti-ballistlc- 
mlssile  program  which  this  bill  sup- 
ix>rts."  An  operational  ABM  system  will 
not  be  in  the  possession  of  our  coimtry 
for  many  months  yet,  and  I  believe  that 
a  reduction  in  our  effort  now  would  be 
a  serious  mistake.  I  believe  it  would 
weaken  us  in  our  position  of  world 
leadership  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  If 
we  were  to  slow  down  at  this  time  the 
ABM  program.  I  have  been  heartened  by 
the  able  and  effective  position  and  at- 
titude of  Mr.  Clifford,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  of  the  chairman  and  the 
Members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
with  respect  to  their  positions  on  this 
Important  item.  I  believe  a  reduction 
now  would  weaken  us  at  the  peace  talks 
In  Paris. 

NEED    FOB    ITNtTT 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  show 
our  unanimity.  While  this  is  an  elec- 
tion year,  it  still  behooves  us  all,  because 
we  are  all  in  the  same  boat — Democrats 
and  Republicans  and  Independents,  if 
you  will — to  show  our  unanimity  when  it 
ccmes  to  the  matter  of  defending  the 
United  States  and  standing  firm  against 
any  enemy  who  would  challenge  our 
efforts  to  promote  peace. 


aoi 


HIOHLIOim    OF    THE    BUX 


These  statements,  I  realize,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, are  quite  generalized ;  and  they  are 
meant  to  be.  Citizens  and  Members  who 
are  desirous  of  knowing  more  about  what 
this  bill  contains  can  obtain  more  de- 
tailed Information  from  a  careful  study 
of  the  committee  report.  I  hope  that 
friend  and  foe  alike  will  become  In- 
formed as  to  what  this  bill  contains,  be- 
cause what  this  bill  contains  will  be  im- 
pressive to  those  who  wish  ill  of  the 
United  States,  at  this  time  when  our 
leadership  for  peace  is  being  challenged. 

The  68-page  report  which  accom- 
panies the  bill  shows  generally  what  the 
bill  supports.  This  bill  supports  about 
3.5  million  uniformed  men  and  women. 
It  supports  a  vast  number  of  ships,  some 
960.  It  supports  nearly  35,000  active  in- 
ventory aircraft.  It  supports  a  very  high 
level  of  research  and  development.  It 
supports  a  very  great  national  defense 
program. 

With  respect  to  the  funds  available, 
there  are  carryover  funds  from  previous 
years  which  will  be  added  to  the  funds 
provided  In  this  bill.  These  funds,  in  to- 
tal, will  give  the  Defense  Department 
considerable  flexibility  in  administering 
its  program. 

I  would  commend  to  all  a  study  of  this 
report.  I  shall  put  in  the  Record,  after 
having  received  consent  to  do  so,  certain 
pertinent  portions  of  the  statements 
which  are  made  by  the  committee  and 
which  we  believe  are  representative  of 
the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people. 

BxcBETTa  FBoic  House  Repobt  No.   I73S 

ArrBOPSIATIONS     AND     ESTIMATES 

The  accompanying  bill  provides  appropria- 
tions for  the  military  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Including  mUltary  as- 
sistance related  to  tbe  conflict  In  Southeast 
Asia,  but  does  not  provide  for  other  mUltary 
assistance,  military  construction,  military 
family  housing,  or  civil  defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  1900.  These  latter  requirements  are  con- 
sidered In  connection  with  other  appropria- 
tion bills. 

"in  Bimmiary  form,  the  new  budget  (obll- 
gatlonal)    authority  enacted  for  fiscal  year 

1968.  tbe   budget  estimates   for   fiscal   year 

1969,  and  the  amounts  recommended  by  the 
Oonunlttee  for  1969  appear  In  the  following 
table: 


SUMMARY  OF  BILL  BY  MAJOR  CATEGORIES 


Functional  title 


Appropriation. 

fiscal  yur  1968 

(ntw  budfct 

obliutional 

autnority) 


Budget  cstiirale, 

fiscal  year  1969 

(n«w  budget 

obligational 

autnority) 


Ccmmittee  bill  ccmpared  witli— 


Committoa  bill 


Appropriation, 
1968 


Budgef  estimate, 
fiscal  year  1969 


Title  I— Military  personnel $22,091,672,000  $23,014,000,000    $22,685,000,000  +$S93. 328. 000  -$329,000,000 

Title  II— Operation  and  mainte- 
nance  ..  19.189.090.000  22.787,000.000      21.  ROD.  000. 000  +2.610,910.000  -987.000.000 

Title  Ill-Procurement 22. 000, 800,  COO  23.254,000.000      20,299.000.000  -1.701.800,000  -2.955.000,000 

Ttle  IV— Research,  development, 

test,  and  evaluation 7,108,600,000  8.006,200.000       7,455.700.000  +347.100.000  -550.500.000 

Special  foreign  currency  program..  11.200,000            12.800,000 -11,200,000  -12.800.000 

Emergency  fund,  Southeast  Alia..  3.750.950,000 —3.750.950.000 .  

Total 74,152.312.000  77.074,000,000      72. 239. 700.  (W  -1.912,612.000  -4.834.300,000 

Distribution  by  organizaiional 
component 

Army 22,698,560,000  24.520.564.000     23.265.364.000  +566,804,000  -1.255.200.000 

Navy 19,863,371,000  22,651.000,000      20.656.300,000  +792.929,000  -1.994.700.000 

Air  Force 24,019,115,000  25.759.100.000      24.403.300.000  +384.185,000  -1.355,800.000 

Defense  agencies/OSD 3.820.316.000  4,143,336,000       3,914,736,000  +94,420.000  -228.600.000 

Emergency  fund.  Southeast 

Asia 3.750,950.000 -3.750,950,000  

Total.  Department  of 

74.152,312.000  77.074.000.000     72,239.700.000  -1.912.612.000  -4,834.300.000 


juusavttulation  to  1999  XniAget  new  obUga- 
^^          gational  authority  totals 
Budget     estimate,     regular 
annual  Defense  Appropri- 
ation Bin'  (see  summary  ^_  ^.  ,^  ^^ 
on  p.  3)— STT. 074. 000,  000 


Add: 

Proposed  legislation 

Military  construction 

Pamlly  housing 

Civil  defense 

Trust  funds 


76,  000,  000 

1,430.000,000 

601.500,000 

76.  800.  000 

7,  270,  000 


500.7 


216.0 
542.5 


2, 190,  570,  000 


SubtoUl,  NOA 79,  264,  670,  000 


Deduct: 

Interfund  and  Intragov- 
emmental  transac- 
tions   

Applicable  receipts 


Total. 


7. 100.  000 
141,113.000 

148,  213, 000 


New  obligational  authority. 
(Budget,  table  4,  p.  66; 
uble  ou  p.  81;  table  14.  p. 
282),  Department  of  De- 
fense— Military 79,116.357.000 

SCOPE     OF    THE     BTtA. 

Estimates  of  new  budget  (obllgaUonal)  au 


MiUions 

Antl-balllBtlc  mlasUe  system  ("Sen- 
tinel") exclusive  of  military  con- 
Btructton   funds  to  be   carried   in 

another  blU *l^l 

Attack  aircraft   (A-7) —     ^^.4 

Fighter   aircraft    (F-4) 3„  » 

lATge  transport  aircraft   (C-6A) 

Amphibious  assault  helicopter  ship 

(LHA)    

Ship  conversions  In  support  of  Fleet 

Ballistic  Missile  program 

in  addition,  the  bUl  provides,  as  requested 
in  the  budget,  a  total  of  SS.S  billion  for  am- 
munition, ordnance  and  related  equlpmerit, 
much  of  which  U  required  for  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

NECESSTTY     FOB     REDUCTIONS     BE1.0W     JANUARY 
BUDGET     POB     DEFENSE     APPROPRIATIONS     AND 

EXPENorrrntKB 

The  provisions  of  title  II  of  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968  adopted 
in  the  House  on  June  20.  1968,  Involve  sig- 
nificant reductions  In  civilian  employment, 
require  a  reducUon  oif  not  less  than  $10  bil- 
lion below  the  January  budget  requests  for 
new    budget    (obligational)     authority    for 


in- 


1969  require  a  reduction  of  not  leas  than 
$6  billion  below  the  January  budget  esti- 
mates of  1969  outlays  (expenditures  and  net 
lending),  and  call  for  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  reclslons  of  $8  billion  of  previously 
thSrfTthe'r^ltaTy'TurlcTloL'coV^^-by  S^nted  obligational  -^hof  y. JT^ese  P--  ]'^ .rp^kTnent  t^"noV^' ^^.r.  ^.t  in  .  n.n^f^ 
'^VmZt^.^'^^Ioo.OOO^^PVrojn^^^^     iK^'gro^fh^dTp^rtrnr^^d'agS!     of  l&latlve  blUs.  Congress  has  mandated 


ports,  certain  social  Uust  funds,  pay 
^ases.  etc..  aU  of  which  are  mo"  o^  1«« 
mandatorily  fixed  by  basic  legUlatlon  On 
this  basis,  some  $98.4  bUllon  remains.  alK>ut 
$54  2  bUllon  in  defense  military  areas;  $3.2 
billion  m  other  national  defense  areas;  and 
$41.0  billion  for  countless  civilian  programs 
and  functions. 

In  the  9  regular  non-defense  appropriation 
bills  for  1969  which  the  House  has  approved 
to  date,  some  $6.4  billion  of  the  $10  billion 
reduction  In  new  budget  authority  has  been 
achieved.  The  House  approved  the  commit- 
tee recommended  amounts  »"  «  o'' ^^«  *'"^; 
increased  one;  and  reduced  2  «»  »*»«««.  »"* 
this  $6.4  bUllon  cut  Includes  a  W?  blUlon 
reduction  In  participation  sal**,^"'^"^- 
tlons  that  does  not  make  ^^y  f^^K'^^'^^f "V?^ 
trlbutlon  to  reducing  expenditures  budgeted 

^°Ac^rtlng  to  the  best  tent<itlve  committee 
apprSa«ons,  the  $6.4  billion  reduction 
would  translate  Into  reducOons  in  expendi- 
tures budgeted  for  1969  of  a»>o"t^$2  bllUon- 
about  Vi  of  the  $6  billion  mandated  in  the 
title  II  reduction  package. 

Very  sharp  reductions  vrtll  be  recommended 
by  th^  committee  when  It  reports  the  foreign 
aLlstance  appropriation  bill.  The  Dts^'^ct  of 
Columbia  appropriation  bUl.  reported  today 
makes  no  significant  contribution.  That 
leaves  the  two  defense  bUl»-the  accompany- 
mtt  bill,  and  the  military  construction  bill 
be  reported  shortly  wlUi  some  cuts.  And 


^^leommended  In  the  bill  total  $72,239,700,000, 
a  decrease  of  $4,834,300,000  below  the  estl- 
^tes  and  a  decrease  of  $1,912,612,000  below 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1968 

The  reductions  are  large,  and  tend  to  mask 
certain  small  but  significant  Increiises-above 
the  budget— which  are  Included  In  the  blU. 
A  summary  of  the  reductions  and  Increases 
follows  and  discussions  both  as  to  poUcy  and 
as  to  detail  wlU  be  found  in  subsequent  por- 
tions of  this  report. 

Reductions:  ^  •         *'<"«'" 

Application  of  funds  appropriated 
m  previous  years,  to  finance  1969 

programs ---—    •^56.4 

Major  programs  faUlng  of  author- 
ization (in  S.  3293  approved  by 

the  House  July  11,  1968) 

Recoupment  of  balances  relating 
to  program*  falling  authoriza- 
tion    

Major  program  reductions: 

Equipment  for  additional  Army 

division  (not  activated) 55.0 

Ocean  minesweepers 95.8 

Reduce  proposed  production 
rate.  FB-111  and  F-lllD  air- 
craft  and   recover   associated 

program  Ijalances 677.0 

Other  program  and  financing 
adjustments: 

MlUtary  pwsonnel  appropria- 
tions   

Operation      and      maintenance 

appropriations 

AU  other — 


1,041.2 


163.7 


329.0 

949.  0 
871.4 


cles  of  government.  Including.  Importantiy, 
the  Defense  budget.  They  cast  something  of 
a  shadow  over  not  only  the  unexpended 
carryover  balances  in  innumerable  accounts 
across  the  government.  Including  the  De- 
fense programs,  but  also  over  most  of  the 
specific  appropriation  and  fund  requests 
coming  before  the  HoUse  and  the  Congress  in 
the  appropriation  and  other  bills  involving 
spending  authority. 

The  appropriation  and  expenditure  reduc- 
tion provisions  In  the  aforementioned   title 
II   were    approved    In    the    House   by   a    bi- 
partisan vote  of  268  to  150;   In  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  64  to  16.  The  tax-expenditure  re- 
duction  bill   was   adopted   In    the   face   of 
nrospectlve  back-to-back  budget  deflciu  in 
the  range  of  $20  to  $25  billion,  rising  Infla- 
tionary pressures,  a  challenge  to  the  dollar 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  a  persistent 
ImbaUnce  In  our  International  payments  ac- 
count It  was  an  Implicit  recognition  that  the 
basis  for  a  strong  national  defense  Is  a  strong 
and  stable  national  economy.  It  underscored 
and  emphasized  the  duty  of  the  Congress, 
consistent  with  the  necessities  of   govern- 
ment to  bend  every  effort  to  make  reductions 
wherever  reasonably  possible.  And  It  recog- 
nized the  obvious  fact— not  Infrequently  put 
m  the  background— that  reductions  must  ul- 
tunately  come  to  rest  against  specific  Items 
against  specific  projects  and  programs;  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  economy  In  the 


Totol,        reductions        below 
budget  requests .JMJ3T5 

Increases: 
Initiation    of    advanced    nuclear 

submarines  (2  types) 33" 

InltUtlon  of  Navy  VFX  aircraft 

program    ---- 

Additional    support    for    nuclear 

aircraft  carriers 


30.0 
39.3 


Total,  increases  above  bud- 
get requests 


103.2 


Net  decrease  below  budget 

requests    4,834.3 

Examples  of  major  programs  for  which 
new  funds  are  provided  In  the  bill,  aa  pro- 
posed in  the  estimates.  Include: 


abstract.  ^    ^     ^  ,^u.it 

Of  the  $201.7  bUUon  of  new  budget  (obli- 
gational) authority  In  the  January  budget 
for  fiscal  1969  (to  which  the  $10  billion  re- 
duction is  directed) .  only  about  $141.5  billion 
requires  action  In  bills  coming  before  the 
Congress;  the  remainder  Involves  such  Items 
as  interest  on  the  debt,  and  social  security 
and  other  trust  funds  which  accrue  auto- 
matically under  earUer.  permanent  laws  not 
requiring  current  congressional  action.  Ex- 
cluding amounts  relating  to  Items  exempted 
bv  the  expenditure  reduction  provisions  (so- 
cial security  trust  funds,  special  Vietnam 
war  costs.  Interest,  and  veterans  benefits  and 
Tervices).  some  $117 J  billion  of  the  $2017 
bUllon  January  budget  figure  Is  open  to  cut- 
backs. But  some  $18.9  blUlon  of  thU  re- 
mainder U  subject  to  relatively  little  effec- 
tive discretionary  action  through  the  appro- 
priations process  because  it  Involves  such  ex- 
penses as  public  assistance  grants,  price  sup- 


expenditures  above  the  President's  January 

^"^usTt"r^vlous  that  the  bi-partisan 
mSilate  of  the  twin  cuts  of  •}0  billion  and 
$6  billion  will  not  be  accomplished  by  the 
Congress  unless  substantial  cuts  arc  mad*  m 
SrfeS^requests.  It  Is  In  fact  l'«Pr<*'^"« 
that  congress  will  be  willing  to  make  all  the 
specific  cuts  necessary  to  secure  the  lull  $6 
billion  expenditure  reduction. 

The  nerreduction  of  $4.8  billion  from  tiie 
January    budget    recommended    In    the    ac- 
c^^ymg  bill  would  bring  the  u>tal  new 
budget   authority   reductions   by    the   House 
thnfugb  the  appropriation  bills  torl969  to 
about  $11.3  billion  ($8.6  billion  not  count- 
Tn^  participation  sales  authorization  reduc- 
ttons)     The   corresponding   budget  expendl- 
tlS^ieductlons,  including  *l;7  bimon  in  De- 
fense, would  approximate  »3^^^""°'';„„,„„ 
some  of  the  reductions  In  the  accompany- 
ing bill  have  been  made  with  some  greawr 
or  lesser  degrees  of   "''^"ance    othere  v,nth 
none    but   Oiey   have   been   made   under  an 
ev"n' greater  degree  of  necessity  to  apply  a 
mZ  rtgld  test  Of  indlspensablUty  than  wouw 
otherwise   obtain   under   less   stringent   na- 
tional fiscal  conditions.  „„ho 
Reductions,  by  and  large,  have  been  made 
In^n-Southeast  Asia  programs,  recognizing 
that  in  some  areas  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
wheUier  a  given  expenditure  Is  or  Is  not  re- 
lated to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Nearly  a  fourth  of  the  $4.8  billion  reduc- 
from    authorization    bill 


arises 


reduc- 


tion     ttrutcD      !«>.,»»»      „_-~ ^  o— «    KTRI^ 

tiona  already  voted  by  the  House.  Some  $755 
^mon  ^noted  earlier,  Is  a  substitution  o 
^rrvover  funds  for  new  funds  with  no  cut 
mTe  budgeted  1969  program.  Some  oti.er 
reductions  are  designed  to  strengthen,  im- 
orove  and  streamline  both  military  and 
cmil^  command  and  conti^l  organizations: 
and  to  encourage  tightening  of  priorities. 

There  can  be  no  argument  about  the  need 
to^upJlS  all  of  the  funds  and  authorities 
^ntial  to  meeting  our  national  security 
rMUlrements.  Some  cushions  have  been  re- 
^vi^  but  ample  authority  in  emergency 
ua^er  funds  and  In  authority  for  the 
President  to  go  all  out  if  urgent  additional 
natiomUsecurtty  measures  warrant,  are  pro- 
vided for  instant  use.  There  can  be  no  1  milts 
to  the  necessities  for  national  ^^^^H^' 
cause  there  Is  no  second  place  In  the  cont«t 
But  this  18  not  to  say  that  there  Is  no  room 
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for  economy  In  the  lefense  programa.  Nor 
would  It  be  defensible  to  argue  that  the  Con- 
gresB  should  refrain  from  putting  ita  Im- 
print on  defense  policies  and  programa  by 
making  its  own  lnd<  pendent  judgments  as 
to  what  funds  shoul  i  be  appropriated  and 
for  what  purposes  In  the  overall  best  inter- 
ests of  the  nation  ax  d  the  free  world. 


BUDOKTABY  EITKr 


In  fiscal  1969.  the 
financed  from  funds 


or  WAB  IN  VIBTNAlf 


war  In  Vietnam  will  be 
provided  in  fiscal  1948 


and  prior  years  as  t  ell  as  from  funds  pro- 
vided in  the  accomp  mylng  bill.  In  the  Sec- 
ond Supplemental  Appropriation  Act.  1968, 
Congress  provided  $81760,960,000  for  support 
of  the  war  in  Soutt>ekat  Asia.  It  is  probable 
that  the  funds  provici  ed  will  not  be  entirely 
adequate  through  ttie  end  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  that  t  supplemental  request 
will  be  made  In  the  m  ixt  session  of  Congress. 
This  has  been  the  ciae  in  the  past  several 
years.  War  costs  Jus;  cannot  be  precisely 
computed  very  far  i  i  advance.  There  arc 
some  Increases  indica«d  now.  Consumption 
of  certain  specific  a  nmunltlon  items  has 
greatly  increased.  Fo  ce  deployments  pres- 
ently approved  are  slightly  in  excess  of 
those  upon  which  tne  budget  was  based. 
Should  tiie  war  conplnue  at  the  present 
ratM  of  expenditure  ef  materiel,  still  other 
costs  will  probably  rlae. 

On  March  31,  1968.  tee  President  indicated 
an  increase  In  expmdltures  (aa  distin- 
guished from  appropi  latlons )  in  connection 
with  the  war  In  Vietn)  m  of  $2.6  billion  above 
the  original  1969  bud{  et  projection.  In  terms 
of  obllgatlonal  auth  >rity  (appropriations) 
that  additional  expen  Uture  was  largely  pro- 
vided for  In  the  Seci  md  Supplemental  Ap- 


propriation Act,  1968. 


quest  for  appropriatii  ins  will  serve  in  some 
measure,  to  further  in  :rease  expenditures  for 
support  of  Vietnam  e  ctlvltles. 

By  no  means  is  ths  Committee  granting 


the   military  services 


dealing  with  the  prob  ems  of  Southeast  Asia. 
While  strict  peacetir  te  accounting  cannot 
and  should  not  be  exp  tcted  of  combat  troops. 


nonetheless,  those  In 
must  exercise  prudem 


positions  of  authority 
I  e  and  good  Judgment 


in  the  purchase,  dlspal  ch.  and  control  of  sup- 


plies and  material  of  a 


OTHKB    FI5CAI. 


1  sorts. 

:ONSIDEBATIOKS 


In  accordance  with 
this  bill  does  not  Incliide 
tary  and  civilian  pay 
1969,    which    became 
There  will  be,  as  has 
past,  a  supplemental 
the  next  session  of 
costs  government-wtd( 
case  in  the  past,  the 
on  the  absorption  of 
to  the  greatest  posslbl 
mending    supplement  il 
terms  of  the  budget 
vided  for  the  estima 
partmental  estimates 
any  other  appropriation 
cally  for  such  costs. 


iite<l 


S4ek 

the< 


The    Committee 
waste  and  mlRmanage}nent 
slst  in  the  operations 
Defense.  It  Is  Inevitab 
so  vast  and  far  flving 
ment  will  orcur,  but 
gress  to  demand  and 
sible  improvement  In 

It   Is   true   that   ma|iy 
which,  have  come  to 
Committee  do  not  lockn 
$77  billion  Defense  bii  dget, 
aggregate,  they  are  s; 
situation 

previous  years — that 
ed  toward  streamlining 
fense  operations 

As  noted  in  the  fo 


demands — c  tren 


Thus,  any  further  re- 


a  free  fiscal  hand   in 


longstanding  custom, 
funds  for  the  mlll- 
ncrease  for  fiscal  year 
effective    this   month, 
been  the  case  in  the 
estimate  presented  to 
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report,  the  military  threat  posed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  Communist  allies  has 
in  no  way  diminished.  It  is  as  important 
now  as  ever  before  that  military  readiness 
be  at  a  peak,  that  the  military  organization 
and  the  management  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment be  at  a  fighting  trim. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  country  Is  at  war 
in  Southeast  Asia,  but  this  fact  would  not 
Justify  abdication  by  Congress  of  its  respon- 
sibility In  adjudging  the  needs  and  provid- 
ing the  funds  necessary  for  the  national 
defense. 

The  results  of  the  Committee's  delibera- 
tions and  considerations,  itemized  later  on 
In  this  report,  constitute  a  reduction  of  $4.8 
billion  in  the  estimates,  a  cut  of  6.3  percent. 

sovirr  POBCK  developments 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  In  terms 
of  thermonuclear  military  capability  the  two 
major  powers  in  the  world  today  are  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Russia.  There  is, 
of  course,  evidence  that  Communist  China 
Is  devoting  a  significant  proportion  of  Its 
limited  technical  resources  to  the  end  that 
It  may  be  included  among  the  "super 
powers." 

During  the  course  of  the  Committee's 
hearings,  extensive  testimony  (much  of 
which,  understandably,  was  classified)  was 
taken  from  military,  technical,  scientific  and 
Intelligence  experts  regarding  recent  and  fu- 
ture trends  in  Soviet  military  capabilities. 
The  picture  of  the  Soviet  Union  which 
emerges  from  this  review  Is  that  of  a  nation 
already  immensely  powerful  militarily  and 
striving  to  Increase  that  power  in  virtually 
all  areas. 

The  Soviet  strategic  forces  have  continued 
the  buildup  of  hardened  and  dispersed  land- 
based  missile  launchers  and  have  increased 
that  force  from  about  340  launchers  in  Octo- 
ber 1966  to  720  a  year  later.  A  continuation 
of  this  buildup  was  forecast  by  all  knowl- 
edgeable witnesses.  Indications  are  that  the 
Soviets  plan  to  match  our  ICBM  force  at 
least  in  numbers.  Moreover,  despite  doubts 
by  U.S.  experts  as  to  Its  military  utility,  the 
Fractional  Orbit  Bombardment  System 
(FOBS)  which  the  Soviets  have  been  test- 
ing gives  clear  evidence  of  their  willingness 
and  technical  capability  to  Innovate  in  their 
search  for  strategic  advantage. 

There  Is  the  continued  threat  posed  by 
Soviet  manned  bombers,  one  type  of  sub- 
sonic heavy  bomber  Is  still  in  production — 
although  at  a  fairly  low  rate — and  super- 
sonic medium  bombers  are  still  entering  op- 
erational service.  The  Soviets  have  the  op- 
tion and  the  technical  capabilities  to  equip 
these  aircraft  with  Improved  alr-to-surface 
missiles  and /or  to  produce  new  medium  and 
heavy  bombers.  However,  there  Is  still  no 
hard  evidence  that  the  Soviets  are  develop- 
ing a  new  intercontinental  bomber. 

The  Soviet  submarine-launched  ballistic 
and  cruise  missile  threat  continues  to  in- 
crease. As  of  last  October.  Soviet  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missile  launchers  were 
estimated  to  number  thirty  but  are  expected 
to  increase  over  the  next  few  years. 

In  the  area  of  strategic  defense,  the 
U.S.SJt.  has  deployed  an  antlballlstic  mis- 
sile system  known  as  Galosh  around  Mos- 
cow as  well  as  what  appears  to  be  an  ad- 
vanced anti-bomber  system  known  as  Tallin 
across  the  northern  approaches  and  else- 
where In  the  country.  The  Intensity  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Soviets  to  develop  new  high- 
performance  fighter  aircraft  was  evidenced 
last  sununer  when  they  publicly  showed 
seven  new  fighters  along  with  three  previ- 
ously observed  models  which  had  received 
extensive  modification. 

The  Soviets  are  expanding  their  Infiuence 
through  a  greatly  increased  naval  and  mari- 
time presence  on  the  world's  seas.  Soviet  sea- 
power  now  Includes  approximately  370  sub- 
marines, about  20  cruisers  and  over  100  de- 
stroyers— Including  25  guided  missile  ships. 
It  Is  estimated  that  about  45  of  their  sub- 


marines are  nuclear  powered.  During  1967, 
the  Soviets  also  introduced  a  new  class  of 
guided  missile  cruiser  as  well  as  their  first 
helicopter  carrier.  It  was  also  reported  that 
the  Russians  now  have  150  oceanographlc 
survey  ships  providing  worldwide  intelligence 
of  vital  Importance  to  naval  operations  as 
well  as  peaceful  uses  of  the  oceans'  re- 
sources. The  Soviet  merchant  marine  now 
numbers  over  1,400  ships  and  is  growing 
rapidly. 

With  respect  to  ground  forces,  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries  continue  to  maintain  very 
large  deployments  along  their  borders  with 
the  Free  World  in  continental  Europe.  Their 
forces  are  equipped  with  modern  weapons 
with  a  particular  emphasis  on  armored 
(tank)  units. 

With  respect  to  the  more  distant  future, 
the  Soviets  are  now  making  a  very  large,  ex- 
pensive and  obviously  determined  research 
and  development  effort.  Soviet  spending  dur- 
ing the  past  year  for  military  and  space 
sciences  Is  estimated  to  have  grown  at  a  ten 
percent  rate. 

MILITABT  POSTUBE  OV  THE  ICAJOB  POWBBS 

Under  the  nuclear  umbrella  of  the  United 
States,  Western  Europe  has  achieved  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  political  stability,  a  re- 
markable degree  of  economic  resurgence,  and 
Is  generally  comfortably  within  the  high 
standards  best  achieved  under  the  systems 
of  government  of  free  peoples. 

Under  the  protection  now  afforded  by  the 
existence  of  a  Soviet  nuclear  umbrella,  third 
parties  that  are  either  Communist  governed 
or  Communist  oriented  are  encouraged  to  fo- 
ment incursions  and  insurrections  In  neigh- 
boring states  with  assurances  of  defense 
either  by  tacit  or  diplomatic  understanding 
or  by  the  presence  of  Soviet  military  power. 
This  is  Illustrated  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Middle  East  areas  where  the  presence  of  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  Soviet  naval  vessels,  mak- 
ing use  of  third  country  territories  as  mod- 
est and  temporary  bases,  provide  a  visible 
shield  of  protection  against  the  power  of  the 
United  States  fieet  In  that  area.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  the  tide  of  Soviet  military  ac- 
tivities has  now  taken  a  perceptible  change 
toward  the  offensive. 

Within  recent  days,  there  has  been  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviet  Union  is  ready  to 
discuss  the  matter  of  the  limitation  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  While  a  reduction  in  the 
necessarily  huge  outlays  for  armaments 
would  be  welcomed  by  the  civilian  economy 
of  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  there  must  nevertheless  be  many  long 
and  detailed  hours  of  consideration  given  to 
such  proposals  and  it  is  unlikely  that  de- 
cisions might  be  reached  that  would  in  any 
significant  way  affect  the  funding  of  pro- 
grams provided  In  this  budget.  Furthermore, 
the  proposed  areas  for  discussion  apparently 
do  not  go  Into  the  many  other  kinds  of 
military  national  security  measures.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  stage  of  mutual  deterrence  han 
In  fact  arrived  and  that  there  is  now  some 
form  of  nuclear  parity  vis-a-vis  our  two 
nations. 

Considering  all  cf  these  factors,  funds  re- 
quired for  national  security  should  not  be 
deleted  solely  on  the  grounds  of  a  need  for 
economy  In  government.  As  noted  earlier 
this  Is  not  to  say  that  there  Is  no  room  for 
further  economies  In  the  administration  and 
management  of  the  Defense  Department. 
Comment  Is  addressed  here  solely  to  the  mat- 
ter of  strategic  military  strength. 

ECONOMY  IN  AOMINISTBATION  OF  MILITABY 
PBOGRAMS 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  as  well 
as  other  committees  of  Congress,  has.  over  a 
period  of  many  years  encouraged  economy 
and  efficiency  in  major  military  procurements 
and  in  the  administration  of  procurement 
policies  of  the  Defense  Department  generally. 
Legislation  has  from  time  to  time  been  en- 
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acted  in  an  effort  to  provide  Increased  con- 
trols over  procurements. 

Funds  have  been  withheld  In  the  research 
and  development  area  and  In  the  oP«''a"o« 
and  maintenance  area  again  in  an  effort  U> 
encourage  and  enforce  better  management. 
Over  a  period  of  some  ten  years,  the  Com- 
mittee has  caUed  attenUon  to  various  prac- 
tices in  the  management  of  millUry  person- 
nel which  are  expensive  and  inetncient.  The 
frequent  rotation  of  duty  is  a  case  in  point. 
The  numbers  of  military  personnel  assigned 
to  non-military  duty  has  been  discussed  both 
in  the  Committee  reports  and  in  the  studies 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

In  short,  there  are  many  areas  susceptible 
to  improved  management  In  the  Department 
of  Defense  other  than  major  procurements 
It  Is  true  that  major  procuremente  account 
for  significant  lump  sums  of  money,  however 
the  thousands  of  minor  actions  which  might 
be  taken  In  other  areas  would  also  accumu- 
late into  a  significant  sum. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  requires  our  earnest. 
immediate  and  priority  attention.  Unfortu- 
nately some  parts  of  the  Defense  EstabUsh- 
ment  not  directly  related  to.  or  affected  by 
the  war  In  Vietnam  seem  to  be  conducting 
"business  as  usual",  with  a  certoin  amount 
of  bureaucratic  indifference  to  the  situation. 
The     general     reducUons     made     by     the 
Committee  In  connection  with  Titles  I.  II. 
and  IV  of  the  blU   (covering  military  per- 
sonnel, operation  and  maintenance,  and  re- 
search and  development)    are  aimed  at  the 
tightening  up  of  administrative  procedures, 
the  elimination  of   unnecessary  ofllces   and 
staffs,  and  together  with  the  reductions  re- 
quired by  Title  II  of  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968,  can  be  accom- 
modated with  no  reduction  In  service  and 
hopefully  an  increase  In  efficiency. 


AIBCBAFT  DEVELOPMENT 

New  advanced,  mUltary  aircraft  of  various 
tvpee.  in  initial  or  very  early  development 
status,  are  provided  for  In  the  bill.  Current 
consideration  In  Congress  centers  about  a 
proposed  new  fighter/Interceptor  aircraft  for 
the  Navy  designated  the  "VFX-1".  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  VFX  Is  not  the  only 
completely  new  advanced  aircraft  for  which 
Initial  or  early  development  funds  are  pro- 
vided in  the  1969  program.  A  total  of  over 
$170  000,000  is  Included  for  the  following:  a 
new  Air  Force  fighter,  the  FX;  the  Advanced 
Manned  Strategic  Aircraft  (AMSA);  a  new 
Air  Force  attack  aircraft,  the  AX;  a  new  light 
intratheater  transport,  the  LIT;  a  new  anti- 
submarine warfare  aircraft  for  the  Navy,  the 
VSX-  and  a  new  fighter/attack  aircraft  for 
the  Navy,  the  VFAX.  Additional  large  sums 
are  Included  for  development  of  major  com- 
ponents such  as  engines  and  avionics  for 
advanced  aircraft. 

Subsequent  to  the  submission  of  tne 
budget  estimates  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Navy,  ap- 
proved a  change  to  the  fiscal  year  1969  re- 
search and  development  program.  This  re- 
vision provided  $30,000,000  for  contract  def- 
inition for  a  fighter/ Interceptor  aircraft, 
known  as  "VPX-1",  as  a  possible  alternative 
to  the  procurement  of  P-lllB  aircraft.  The 
proposal  of  the  Department  of  Defense  con- 
templated that  a  final  decision  on  the  speci- 
fic aircraft  to  be  developed  would  be  made 
on  or  before  March  1,  1969.  Subsequent  to 
this  action,  the  authorizing  leglslaUon  elimi- 
nated further  development  and  procure- 
ment of  the  F-lllB.  The  Committee  has  ap- 
proved the  revised  program  as  requested  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Navy  for 
the  VFX-l.  Funds  are  also  included  in  the 
amount  of  $65,000,000  for  continued  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation  of  a 
variety  of  components  for  this  prospective 
weapons  system.  These  components  were  a 
portion  of  the  former  F-lllB  program  which 
wiU  be  common  to  the  VFX-1,  as  presently 
contemplated.    A    discussion    of    the    Navy 


fighter/interceptor  programs,  '?£^<»1'»8  both 
the  P-lllB  and  the  proposed  V^-l.  will  be 
found  beginning  on  page  274  of  Part  6  of  the 
Committee  hearings. 

Navy  aircraft  requirements   have  be«n  » 
matter  of  increasing  concern  and  complexity 
since  the  F-lllB  program  first  encountered 
developmental  problems.  It  became  apparent 
that   increased   weight  and  other   Problems 
would  seriously  degrade  the  Qghter  capabil- 
ity of  this  aircraft.  In  1966.  the  Navy  con- 
ducted    a     comprehensive     fighter     aircraft 
study    to    evaluate    naval    requirements    for 
the  1970-s.  This  study  reduced  the  require- 
ments for  certain  F-lllB  Phoenlx-equlpped 
Srcraft  Ind  replaced  them  w'th  additional 
P-4  fiahters.  It  was  contemplated  that  me 
F-*    would    remain    In    the    inventorj-^  as    a 
principal  fighter  aircraft  until  a  new  fighter 
wmed  the  "VFAX"  could  be  developed   in 
^hT^mld-1970-s.    The    VFAX     concept    en^ 
vlsloned  a  hlghly-maneuverable  aircraft  with 
a  multi-mission  radar,  giving  it  both  an  air- 
to-alr  and  air-to-ground  attack  capability. 
The  air-to-air  capability  was  to  consist  prin- 
cipally of  an  advanced  Sparrow  missile  sys 
tern  ^rmed   "AWO-10".  The  principal   item 
for  this  new  aircraft  was  to  be  a  new  light- 
weight engine  contemplated  to  be  developed 
Tnd  delivered  by  mid-1970.  A  similar  alrcralt 
la  now  referred  to  as  the  VFX-2. 

In  1967  the  Navy  and  interested  aircralt 
manufacturers  began  to  look  elsewhere  thaji 
the  F-lllB  for  means  lo  accommodate  the 
Phoenix  missile  system.  The  VFAX  designs 

wer^  examined  with  the  ^<^---L^^}^^^^J. 
similar  airframe  to  accommodate  the  Phoe 
nix  missile  system  and  the  TF-30  P  li  en 
rine  deigned  for  the  F-lllB.  Several  air- 
fraft  manufacturers  subsequently  developed 
and  presented  proposaU  to  the  Navy  lor  air- 
craft of  this  general  type. 

The  secretary  of  Defense  submitted  his 
revlswl  program  to  the  Congress  requesting 
cont^ct^definltlon  funds  for  an  aircraft  ot 
the  type  described  above  which  would  in- 
corpor^e  the  TF-30  P-12  engine  the  phoe- 
nix missile  system,  the  major  portion  of  the 
F-niB  avionics  system,  and  probably  a  lar 
lable  sweep  wing.  ^        .    ... 

It  was  these  basic  components  of  the 
F-lllB  which  were  the  source  cf  a  number 
of  the  problems  relating  to  the  weight,  cost 
and  engineering  dlflicultles  encountered  with 

'^?;e"com"arlson  of  the  two  aircraft  does 
not  stop  with  these  components^The  orlglna 
operational  requirement  for  the  F-lllB  ae 

^"■A^air  weather  carrier-based  airborne 
weapons  system  for  gaining  and  maintaining 
air  superiority  in  fleet  operating  areas  and 
in  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  objective  areas.  A 
secondary  capability  is  to  Perform  air-to- 
ground  missions  in  support  of  amphibious 
and  land  warfare."  ^,    ,      ^ 

Testimony  before  the  committee  disclosed 
that  "The  combination  ol  missile  Interceptor 
capability  and  ability  to  perform  the  close- in 
alr-to-Blr  combat  maneuvering  of  a  general- 
purpose  fighter  Is  what  is  planned  for  the 

vrx" 

Apparently  there  is  little  difference  between 
the  original  operational  requirement  contem- 
plated for  the  F-lllB  and  that  now  con- 
templated for  the  VFX. 

Testimony  before  the  conunittee  also  dis- 
closed that  the  latest  estimated  unit  cost 
for  the  VFX-1  for  production  aircraft,  as  well 
as  for  unit  costs  which  also  Include  develop- 
ment costs,  are  In  excess  of  comparable 
F-lllB  unit  costs.  The  latest  estimated  aver- 
age fly-away  cost  of  the  F-lllB  aircraft  was 
determined  to  be  $8.2  million. 

A  highly-critical  parameter  for  carrler- 
basea  fighter  aircraft  of  the  type  contem- 
plated m  the  VFX-1  program  is  total  weight. 
A  major  difficulty  of  the  F-lllB  program  was 
the  increasing  weight  of  the  aircraft.  The 
Phoenix  missile  system,  the  engine,  and  the 
avionics  system  were  principal  weight  factors 
of  the  F-lllB.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the 


present  VFX-1  proposal  contemplates  the 
continued  use  of  these  same  components. 
The  decreased  weight  contemplated  for  the 
VFX-1  Is  proposed  to  be  achieved  principally 
through  the  elimination  of  the  pilot  ejection 
capsule  developed  for  the  F-lllB  and  the 
increased  use  of  light-weight  but  more  ex- 
pensive metals  for  the  airframe.  The  original 
F-lllB  design  did  not  contemplate  the  use 
of  an  ejection  capsule;  that  was  added  at  a 
later  date  to  Insure  increased  pilot  safety. 
Any  failure  to  meet  the  weight  objectives  of 
the  VFX-1.  such  as  that  encountered  in  the 
P-lllB  development  program,  could  seriously 
jeopardize  the  contemplated  effectiveness  of 

this  aircraft. 

The  Navy  has  recently  requested  a  repro- 
gramming  of  prior  year  funds  to  permit  it 
to  proceed  with  requests  for  contract  defini- 
tion proposals  to  the  aircraft  industry.  De- 
spite reasonably  detailed  studies,  the  VFX-1 
is  still  a  paper  aircraft. 

The  Nav  believes  it  .is  possible  to  intro- 
duce the  VFX-1  into  the  fleet  approximately 
12  months  or  so  after  the  anticipated  fleet 
introduction  of  the  F-lllB  and  to  introduce 
the  more  advanced  VFX-2  fighter  by  the  mid 
or  late  1970's.  The  Navy  has,  however,  been 
overly  optimistic  In  the  past  with  reference 
to  both  costs  and  delivery  schedules  of  air- 
craft. An  excellent  example  of  this  is  de- 
scribed m  the  recent  hearings  before  the 
Committee  beginning  at  page  183  of  Part  3 
and  at  page  479  of  Part  6  of  these  hearings. 
This  testimony  discloses  fantastic  price  in- 
creases in  the  estimated  cost  of  the  OV-12A 
aircraft.  This  aircraft  proposed  for  procure- 
ment by  the  Navy  supposedly  would  be  a 
military  version  of  a  rather  simple  existing 
commercial-type  aircraft. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  VFX  con- 
cept which  disturb  the  Committee.  It  is  con- 
templated that  the  VFX-1  will  be  equipped 
with  the  PhoenU  missile.  Structural  strength 
must  be  provided  throughout  the  aircraft  to 
accommodate  this  system.  This  aircraft  evi- 
dently  is   to   be   used   for   both   Navy   and 
Marine    Corps    fighter/ interceptor    require- 
ments. If  so,  this  means  that  all  Marine  Corps 
aircraft  of  this  type  will  be  equipped  with 
the  Phoenix  missile.  Thus,  each  would  have 
to  be  equipped  with  a  costly  fire  control  sys- 
tem and  suffer  the  weight  disadvantage  of 
the  PhoenU  missile  system.  On  the  basis  of 
testimony   berorc   the  Co-au*-.lttee  and   pre- 
vious Navy  fighter  requirement  studies,  there 
are    obvious    questions    as    to    whether    the 
Marine  Corps  needs  the  Phoenix  missile  sys- 
tem and  whether  It  is  required  for  all  Navy 
fighter  aircraft  of  this  type.  There  is  also  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  adequate  consid- 
eration is  being  given  to  equipping  a  portion 
of    these    fighters    with    the    lighter-weight 
Sparrow  or  advanced  Sparrow  missile  system. 
If      the      long-range      and      sophisticated 
Phoenix  missile  svstem  Is  required  for  fieet 
defense  as  urgently  as  has  been  Indicated  by 
testimony  before  the  Committee,  should  not 
consideration  be  given  to  utlUzlng  existing 
aircraft   or   modifications   thereof   to  deploy 
this   system   vrtth   the   fleet   at   the   earUest 
practicable    moment?    The    Navy    has    con- 
ducted several  studies  in  this  respect  which 
demonstrate  the  capability  of  existing  A-6 
aircraft    to    accommodate    the    system.    The 
studies  also  show  that  a  modified  version  of 
this  aircraft  would  be  even  more  versatile 
and  still  accommodate  the  system. 

Would  it  be  more  logical  for  the  VFX-1 
aircraft  to  be  designed  around  the  AWO-IO 
advanced  Sparrow  system,  thus  potentially 
reducing  weight  and  cost?  Is  it  practicable 
to  proceed  with  the  deployment  of  the 
Phoenix  missile  svstem  on  an  existing  air- 
craft or  a  modified  version  thereof  and  to 
proceed  with  the  maximum  speed  possible  to 
the  development  of  the  VFX-2  aircraft  weap- 
ons system.  Including  the  new  light-weight 
engine?  ^   , 

Common  sense  dictates  a  very  careful  ap- 
proach to  the  d<«velopment  of  Navy  fighter/ 
interceptor  aircraft  and  the  deployment  of 
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DELAY    IN    PIXSBNTINa    BILL 

I  realize  that  th:  s  bill  is  coming  to  the 
floor  rather  late  L  t  the  year.  We  would 
much  have  pref en  ed  to  present  the  bill 
to  you  prior  to  Ju  y  1,  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year,  bu;  that  became  impos- 
sible under  the  par  lamentary  procedures 
and  practices  of  tlie  Congress.  However, 
we  took  care  of  tl^e  situation  by  asking 
in  a  continuing  reao- 
liian  one  occasion  in 


you  to  Join  with  ui 

lution   on  more 

order  to  enable  th^  Army,  the  Navy,  the 

Marines,  and  the 

with  the  program; 

Defense 

Mr.  Chairman,  ] 


Air  Force  to  proceed 
of  the  Department  of 

think  that  about  cov- 
ers what  I  would  Ike  to  say  to  you  here. 
I  am  sure  some  ol  my  colleagues  on  and 
off  the  commltteii  will  have  additional 
and  supplemental  f  views  which  may  be 
presented  to  you  1  or  your  consideration, 
but  I  would  hope  that  we  may  approve 
the  measure  whic  i  is  before  us  expedi- 
tiously, and  I  woul  1  hope  that  all  of  these 
funds  may  not  be  required, 
vnr  lAM  WAK 

The  war  In  Viet  lam  will  cost  us  prob- 
ably about  $28  blj  lion  this  year.  This  Is 
a  large  sum,  but  1 .  Is  not  as  vital  as  the 
lives  of  the  men  ^  rho  are  involved.  Men 
are  always  more  1j  aportant  than  dollars. 
The  stakes  are  vei  y  high. 

Yesterday  we  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  what  woi  Id  happen  with  refer- 
ence to  defense  s>endlng  if  the  war  in 
Vietnam  should  ^nd  at  an  early  date. 


Of  course,  It  wUl  ultimately  end,  but  no- 
body should,  out  of  respect  for  prudence 
and  good  Judgment,  try  to  predict  when 
It  will  end.  Our  duty  now  Is  to  stand 
Arm  and  let  all  the  world  know  It  will 
not  end  except  on  terms  that  are  accept- 
able to  the  United  States.  We  were  told 
that  if  the  war  should  end  very  quickly, 
the  expenditures  during  the  ciurrent 
fiscal  year  would  nqt  be  significantly 
affected.  The  change  In  expenditures 
would  come  at  a  later  time,  after  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

I  would  point  out  that  those  who  speak 
of  the  ending  of  the  conflict  In  South- 
east Asia  as  the  beginning  of  a  time  when 
we  can  have  a  mere  skeletonized  Defense 
E>epartment  are  not  thinking  along  real- 
istic lines.  Regardless  of  the  ending  of 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  we  will  still 
be  confronted  with  a  very  ruthless  chal- 
lenge to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
The  most  powerful  opponent  In  the  world 
confronting  the  United  States  is  not,  of 
course.  North  Korea  or  North  Vietnam, 
but  the  Soviet  Union. 

So.  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  our 
military  preparedness  as  long  as  this 
spirit  of  aggression  persists  in  the  world. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  continue 
a  very  massive  and  meaningful  defense 
program  and  to  give  it  our  top  priority 
if  we  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
long-range  best  Interests  of  the  United 

Gf  ofAQ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentlraaan 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  rockets  are 
being  used  by  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
attack  the  cities  of  South  Vietnam  and 
those  rocket  attacks  are  being  made 
from  considerable  distances  outside  the 
cities. 

Some  of  us  have  asked  the  question  of 
officials  of  this  administration  as  to 
why  the  North  Vietnam  nerve  center  of 
Hanoi  and  the  chief  supply  port  of  Hai- 
phong is  not  hit  in  retaliation  and  to 
cut  off  supplies  and  paralyze  the  Com- 
munist war  effort. 

We  are  told,  among  other  things,  that 
we  would  probably  absorb  heavy  losses 
to  our  bombing  planes  and  crews  if  we 
were  to  bomb  certain  areas  of  North 
Vietnam  that  up  to  this  point  have  been 
sanctuaries. 

My  question  Is  this:  Have  we  no  Inter- 
mediate missile  capable  of  reaching 
these  sanctuaries  and  areas  which  up  to 
this  point  have  been  left  imscathed  In 
North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  he  is  asking  a  question  that 
has.  of  course,  been  asked  many  times 
before  over  the  period  of  many  weeks. 
The  gentleman  -fFom  Iowa  and  I  know 
that  there  has  been  a  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  with  reference  to  how 
the  war  should  be  fought  from  day  to 
day  and  week  to  week,  and  as  to  whether 
or  not  Haiphong  and  Hanoi  should  be 
bombed,  and  to  what  extent;  and 
whether  or  not  nuclear  weapons  should 
be  used. 

However.  I  would  think  that  the  pre- 
vailing view  among  the  leaders  of  our 
country  at  this  time — and  I  include  all 


political  faiths — would  be  that  we  should 
not  launch  a  massive  attack  beyond  what 
we  are  now  doing,  at  least  until  the  peace 
talks  progress  further. 

Of  course,  we  have  a  variety  of  missiles 
of  different  types  and,  of  course,  we  have 
aircraft  and  we  have  the  naval  vessels 
and  the  other  military  equipment  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

It  is  not  a  problem  of  having  the 
power  to  destroy  these  areas,  if  this  is 
determined  to  be  necessary.  The  admin- 
istration is  taking  the  ix)sition  that  the 
plan  that  has  been  followed  is  correct 
and  is  in  our  overall  best  interest.  No  one 
can  unequivocally  prove,  of  course,  just 
what  is  correct  with  respect  to  every 
detail. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  then  the  gen- 
tleman Is  saying  that  we  do  have  the 
capability  through  the  use  of  intermedi- 
ate missiles  from  our  positions  in  South 
Vietnam  to  reach  the  targets — the  target 
areas  in  North  Vietnam?  Is  that  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Of  course,  most  of  our 
long-range  missiles  are  basically  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  not  for  the  conventional-tjrpe  high 
explosive  weapons  upon  which  we  have 
been  relying  in  our  efforts  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  these  intermediate  missiles  are  not 
capable  of  carrying  a  heavy  load  of  high 
explosive  and  must  carry  nuclear  war- 
heads? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Well,  certainly  our  long- 
range  missiles  are  not  designed  to  op- 
erate as  effectively  with  conventional 
warheads  as  they  do  with  nuclear  war- 
heads. Our  tactical  missile,  with  con- 
ventional warhead,  could  be  used  against 
certain  targets  in  North  Vietnam.  Such 
targets  can  be  handled  in  a  more  efficient 
fashion  with  the  use  of  artillery  Are  and 
tactical  aircraft.  I  repeat,  with  respect 
to  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  that  it  is  not  a 
problem  of  having  the  power  to  attack 
or  destroy  these  areas,  if  it  is  determined 
to  be  necessary.  The  present  administra- 
tion is  continuing  to  maintain  the  posi- 
tion that  the  plan  being  followed  is  in  our 
overall  best  Interest.  Only  time  can  prove 
whether  or  not  this  position  is  correct. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

EITKCT  OP  Snj.  ON  FUTtrHX  OSrENSX  COSTS 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  fine 
statement  which  he  has  made,  and  to  In- 
dicate to  the  gentleman  that  I  am  in  gen- 
eral accord  with  the  statement. 

Do  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  in- 
dicate that  after  the  first  of  the  year  we 
might  well  expect  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  military  departments? 

Mr.  MAHON.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
law,  defense  expenditures  are  being  re- 
duced Iqr  about  $3  billlcn.  and  the  appro- 
priations or  budget  authority  budget  will 
have  to  be  reduced  even  in  excess  of  the 
reductions  being  made  here  in  this  bill 
today  In  order  to  realize  the  $3  billion 
expenditure  reduction.  This  will  to  some 
extent  telescope  authorizations  and  ex- 
penditures In  future  years.  The  climate  In 
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the  world  somewhat  will  govern  what  we 
may  have  to  do  about  this  problem.  But 
certainly  we  could  not  go  on  f rtmx  year  to 
year  presenting  as  low  a  budget  in  some 
particulars  as  we  are  now.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  a  supplemental  budget  re- 
quest next  year  because  all  departments 
of  the  Government  will  have  to  come  in 
next  year  with  supplemental  requests  for 
the  pay  increase  which  went  into  effect 
last  July.  This  wUl  be  generaUy  true  in 
all  departments  of  the  Government,  in- 
cluding the  Department  of  Defense,  inso- 
far as  they  are  unable  to  absorb  the  pay 
increase. 

So  there  will  be  a  large  supplemental. 
That  is  a  normal  and  well-recognized 
procedure  of  handling  these  matters.  But 
insofar  as  a  supplemental  for  additional 
funds  for  ammunition,  for  helicopters, 
for  aircraft,  and  for  other  Items  incident 
to  the  war.  much  would  depend,  of 
course,  upon  the  course  of  the  war. 

Mr.   BATES.   If    the   gentleman   will 
yield  further.  Is  It  not  also  true  that  we 
have  stretched  out  many  of  our  pro- 
grams in  excess  of  what  many  of  us 
thought  we  should  stretch  them  out.  and 
that  this  is  being  related  in  additional 
costs  per  increment  even  though  at  the 
moment  we  might  be  saving  a  few  dol- 
lars, that  over  the  long  run.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  will  agree  with  me.  that  these 
airplanes  and  helicopters,  though  the 
stretchout  program  will  cost  us  more? 
Mr.  MAHON.  Of  course,  we  are  not 
undertaking  to  make  any  reductions  that 
would  affect  our  strength  vis-a-vis  the 
enemy  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  gen- 
tleman, of  course,  is  well  aware  of  that. 
But  we  are  stretching  out  certain  pro- 
grams and  this  will  in  some  instances, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  increase  the 
unit  costs  of  items,  and  the  people  in 
the  Defense  Department,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Forces.  I  am  sure,  do  not 
look  with  high  favor  upon  this  result. 
But  under  the  circumstances,  it  seems 
to  be  the  most  practical  thing  to  do,  be- 
cause there  are  many  difficulties  con- 
fronting us  fiscally  and  otherwise. 

We  are  accomplishing  a  reduction  In 
spending  and  we  are  reducing  the  infla- 
tionary pressures.  And  we  have  taken 
steps,  and  are  taking  steps,  which  will 
give  strength  and  support  to  the  dollar 
at  home  and  abroad.  But  this  Is  not  a 
one-way  street.  There  are  also,  as  the 
genUeman  points  out.  some  results 
which  will  not  be  to  our  liking. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  appreciate  his  statement. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

TaOOP  WITHDRAWALS 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  occured  to  me  that  this  might 
be  an  appropriate  time  to  address  a 
question  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
who  Is  now  In  the  well,  and  who  is 
extremely  knowledgeable  not  only  about 
the  finances  of  our  Government  and  the 
Department  of  Defense,  but  also  the 
military  policies  that  undergrid  our 
strength. 


I  have  been  tremendously  confused, 
and  even  perturbed,  the  last  couple  of 
days  to  see  the  conflicting  statements 
that  have  been  alleged  with  respect  to 
what  our  policy  is  with  regard  to  possible 
troop  withdrawals  in  South  Vietnam.  I 
understand  that  the  distinguished  Vice 
President  in  a  campaign  speech  expressed 
the  hope — I  believe  it  was  the  hope — 
that  troops  could  be  withdrawn  in  1968 
and  possibly  early  1969.  And  that  more 
recently  he  brandished  a  copy  of  a  news- 
paper which  was  reporting  an  account 
of  the  rotation  of  a  unit  of  Marines  as 
evidence  that  troops  would  be  withr 
drawn  in  1968  from  South  Vietnam. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  now  in  the 
well,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  could  tell 
us  whether  or  not  it  is  the  miUtary  policy 
of   this  Goverrunent  to   maintain  our 
present  troop  strength  in  South  Vietnam, 
or  is  there  going  to  be  a  reduction  below 
the  present  authorized  level  during  1968? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  anyone  can  hope  for  an 
early  end  to  the  war  and  an  early  reduc- 
tion in  the  size  of  our  forces  in  Vietnam. 
But  we  want  to  put  in  italic  and  in  quo- 
tations the  word  "hope".  We  want  to 
make  it  very  clear  that  there  is  no  plan 
known  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  certainly  not  known  to  me.  to 
withdraw  any  of  our  forces,  other  than 
troops    for    rotational    purposes,    from 
Vietnam. 

It  is  true  that  a  certain  Marine  Corps 
unit  was  sent  over  there  as  a  unit — the 
27th  Regimental  Landing  Team.  It  was 
sent  after  the  Tet  offensive,  I  believe, 
maybe  in  February  of  this  year.  It  served 
a  useful  purpose  at  that  time.  But  we  are 
not  reducing  our  overall  strength  _  by 
bringing  back  this  unit,  which  is  the  only 
unit  I  know  of  which  has  received  this 
sort  of  handling.  The  return  of  this  unit 
will  not  reduce  our  strength  because 
other  personnel  were  sent  in  to  take  its 
position.  So  we  need  not  assume  that 
there  is  any  vacillation  or  any  anticipa- 
tion of  leaving  Vietnam  untU  the  job  has 
been  done. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  In  view  of 
the  very  clear  statement,  and  I  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  what  I  interpret 
as  a  very  unequivocal  statement,  would 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  further  agree 
that  there  is  some  considerable  danger 
that  we  might  compromise  the  success  of 
the  talks  now  goUig  on  in  Paris  if  we  in- 
dulge in  a  lot  of  loose  and  imfounded 
talk  about  the  troop  strength  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  whether  or  not  those 
troops  are  going  to  be  reduced  in  num- 
ber in  1968?  ,     ^ 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  not  desirous  of  get- 
ting into  a  discussion  that  has  political 
overtones  during  the  course  of  our  con- 
sideration of  a  bill  of  such  serious  im- 
portance. .  . 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  shies 
away  from  political  controversy  on  all 
bills  that  we  present  because  we  want 
your  confidence,  your  respect,  and  your 
support.  Statements  made  by  candidates 
can  be  misinterpreted.  I  have  not  read 
the  statements  of  the  Vice  President  but  I 
know  generally  of  his  support  of  our 
forces  in  Vietnam  and  would  assume  that 
there  has  been  a  misinterpretation. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinols.  I  thank 


the  gentleman.  I  think  the  country 
would  probably  be  well  disposed  if  they 
would  accept  the  comments  made  by  the 
gentleman  now  in  the  well  as  a  more 
accurate  indication  of  what  our  mUiUry 
policy  is  than  to  be  content  with  state- 
ments made  on  the  hustings. 


QUESTION    or    DEKPER    COTS    IN    DEFENSE    FONOe 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. ^ 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Con- 
gressional Quarterly,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  fairly  reputable  pubUca- 
tion  by  most  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, on  June  28  issued  what  it  called 
a  fact  sheet  on  defense  spending  cute. 
It  pointed  out  that  cuts  could  be  made 
in  the  fiscal  1969  defense  budget  of  $10.8 
billion,  and  that  such  cuts  seemed  to  be 
feasible.  I  will  show  this  fact  sheet  to 
the  chairman  later. 

The  first  two  pxaragraphs  of  this  state- 
ment are  as  follows : 

Defense  experts  both  in  and  outside  the 
Government  have  told  Congressional  Quar- 
terly that  huge  cuts  can  be  made  in  the 
defense  budget  while  retaining  or  even  Im- 
^provlng  the  current  level  of  the  nation's 
defense. 

The  second  paragraph  starts  out  by 
saying : 

Highly  placed  sources — 

Of  course,  one  would  ask  which 
sources — and  we  would  question  the 
word  "sources" — one  becomes  suspicious 
of  so-called  "sources";  but  the  state- 
ment is — 

Highly  placed  sources  In  the  Pentagon  and 
InduBtrv  told  CQ  that  cuts  totaling  at  least 
$10  8  billion  could  be  made  In  areas  they 
classified  as  •fat."  None  of  the  cuts  would 
affect  U.S.  combat  capabUltles,  they  said.  In- 
stead, only  logistical  elements  they  view  as 
excessive  and  weapon  systems  they  consider 
overlapping,  unnecessary  or  of  doubtful 
combat  effectiveness  would  be  cut  back. 

There  are  many  items  listed,  of  course, 
and  it  may  be  there  will  be  some  dispute 
about  some  of  them. 

I  have  two  questions — the  first  is:  Was 
this  statement  by  the  Congressional 
Quarterly  and  the  suggestions  made  In  it 
considered  by  the  gentleman's  committee 
during  the  course  of  its  hearings? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  has  made 
reference  to  the  Congressional  Quarterly, 
and  its  recommendations  that  the  de- 
fense budget  could  be  cut  in  excess  of 
$10  billion  and  probably  strengthen  our 
defense  forces. 

To  use  a  word  which  was  employed  by  a 
.speaker  yesterday,  according  to  the  press. 
I  regard  this  article  as  a  bit  "squishy." 
This  conclusion  is  contrary  to  that  of 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  and  the 
views  of  the  President  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  do  not  beUeve  the  article 
is  based  on  hundreds  of  hours  of  testi- 
mony and  six  volumes  of  printed  hear- 
ings, as  the  pendtag  bill  is. 

We  read  the  article.  We  talked  to  the 
Defense  Department  about  It.  We  weighed 
the  recommendations;  we  concluded  that 
we  could  not  make  reductions  In  the 
manner  and  to  the  degree  recommended. 
But  our  reductions  do  total  $4.8  biUion, 
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not  an  inslgnlfleant 
the  Congresslona 
Important 
a  giM)d  job. 


sum.  We  do  regard 

Quarterly  as  a  very 

organl^tlon  and  it  often  does 


Msy 


Mr.  YATES 
a  second  question 
the  items  in  this 
me  to  have  some 
it  refers  to  the 
ance  of  the  P-Ul 

Air  Force.  Cut* 
oould  be  made  In 
■ources  said,  by 
of   the   92.6   mlllloi 
F-lllD,    and    dropifng 
92.6  mllUon  A-7D  In 
costs  only  (350,000 
sotirces  said,  the 
clear  superiority 
F-111  was  too 
and  antiaircraft 
sequently,    these 
candidates  for  furtt^er 
pert  said  the  A-7 
maneuverable  enough 
assigned  role  of 
Interim.*  IBe  said 
combat-i^Vt)ven  A-3 
In  the  close-support 
tlon  of  attack  alrc'aft 
tailored  to  the  mlssK  >n 


cUse 
tt  e 


the  article.  I  do  i 
have  interviewed. 


and  opinions  with 
aircraft.  We  did 


AimCBAFT 


I  aslc  the  gentleman 
with  respect  to  one  of 
■eport  that  seemed  to 
t>asis  in  fact,  because 
of  the  perform- 
The  article  states — 

at  least   9700   nUUion 
Jie  Air  Force  program, 
simpler  veralona 
F-4E,   the   98   million 
production    of    the 
favor  of  the  A-37.  which 
>splte  their  high  coats, 
had  failed  to  provide 
Soviet  flghtera  and  the 
to  enemy  fighters 
to  be  useful:  con- 
craft    should    be    prime 
cuts.  One  civilian  ex- 
"pelther  accurate  nor 
to  be  effective  In  lt« 
air  support."  In  the 
highly  maneuverable, 
could  serve  elTectlvely 
role  until  a  new  genera- 
more  appropriately 
could  be  built. 


qu(  stlon 


pur  Phasing 


F-4 

over 
vuln  irable 
del  snses 

al  'I 


Mr.  MAHON.  I  (  o  not  know  who  wrote 


ot  know  who  he  may 
But  the  testimony  be- 


fore the  oommitte  i  is  replete  with  facts 


respect  to  the  various 
-educe  the  funds  for. 


and  the  rate  of  p  irchase  of,  the  F-111, 
as  the  gentleman,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, knows,  l}e(ause  we  thought  that 
this  was  a  place  vi  here  we  could  make  a 
reduction  in  spending  without  affecting 
our  strength  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  do 
need  to  continually  improve  our  air- 
planes. Much  dep4  nds  on  with  whom  one 
talks  as  to  what  i  ine's  views  may  be,  as 
the  gentleman  k  lows,  with  respect  to 
various  aircraft. 

QUESTION  OF  FUKTHl  R  REDUCTIONS  IN  DEFENSE 

Mr.   SIKES.   m|-.   Chairman,   will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I 
from  Florida,  a 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  wish  to  comment  briefly 
published  in  the  Con- 
gressional Quarter  y.  This  committee  ap- 
preciates suggestic  ns  from  any  source  as 
to  ways  to  make  i  uts.  But  I  know  that 
one  of  the  propose  d  cuts  is  a  cut  of  $2.2 
billion  in  Army  manpower. 

That  would  require  a  cut  of  20  to  25 
percent  In  the  US.  Army,  out  of  the  mil- 
lion and  a  half  mc^,  and  we  are  already 
an    extra    division 
we  needed  badly.  This 


vield  to  the  gentleman 
listinguished  member 


denying  ourselve! 
which  we  thought 
would  mean  a  further  cut  of  300,000  to 


375,000  men  at  a 
tary  commanders 


Czechoslovakia,  sc 
ply  do  not  reflect 


time  when  our  mill- 
in  Vietnam  feel  they 
need  more  men,  a:  id  at  a  time  when  the 
Soviet  bloc  forcep   are   marching   into 
these  proposals  slm- 
:urrent  conditions. 


Mr.  MAHON.  M:  .  Chairman.  It  may  be 
the  writer  of  the  i  article  simply  thought 
that  reducing  forc(  s,  reducing  manpower 
and  withdrawing  ( ur  troops  from  NATO 
coimtries,  would  make  the  Soviet  Union 
more  inclined  to  p  tace,  but  this  is  a  logic 
which  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 


Florida  and  I  would  not  be  able  to  sub- 
scribe to. 

KKSmVE  CALLUPS 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  well  knows,  after  the 
seizure  of  the  Pueblo  beyond  the  12-mlle 
limit  off  North  Korea,  certain  imits  of 
the  Reserves  were  called  up,  as  I  under- 
stood at  that  time,  to  meet  an  emergency 
situation.  I  have  had  many  letters  from 
members  of  the  Reserves  saying  they  do 
not  mind  being  called  up  if  they  are 
treated  fairly  and  if  it  is  for  the  purpose 
they  were  told,  but  actually  their  lives 
are  being  disrupted  and  in  effect  it 
amounts  to  an  overall. Increase  in  our 
troop  strength.  Would  the  gentleman 
comment  on  that? 

Mr.  MAHON.  They  are  added  to  our 
troop  strength,  and.  as  I  pointed  out  ear- 
lier, we  have  in  excess  of  3.4  million  men 
and  women  in  uniform.  I  would  not  think 
this  would  be  a  very  good  time  to  make 
a  show  of  weakness  by  reducmg  the 
size  of  our  military  force.  It  is  true  that 
we  live  in  a  very  dangerous  world,  and 
these  men.  of  course,  were  in  the  Re- 
serves, and  the  purpose  of  the  Reserves 
is  to  be  ready  to  be  called  if  the  require- 
ment comes.  They  have  been  called  up 
very  sparingly.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
many  people  have  argued  very  vocally 
that  much  larger  numbers  of  the  re- 
servists should  be  called  up,  rather  than 
some  of  the  young  men  who  have  been 
called  up  through  the  draft. 

Mr.  PEIoLY.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  will  yield  further,  Mr.  Chairman, 
according  to  the  letters  I  received  the 
morale  of  these  reservists  is  very  low  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  feel.  In  many  cases, 
they  are  not  bemg  used  in  the  most  effec- 
tive manner  and  in  general  they  were 
not  called  up  on  the  basis  for  which  they 
are  now  being  employed. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  have  been  in  Congress  long 
enough  to  know  that  we  do  not  always 
find  that  a  man  in  the  military  feels  that 
his  services  and  his  talents  are  being  used 
to  the  maximum  extent. 

With  respect  to  morale.  General  West- 
moreland and  General  Abrams  and 
others  advise  us  that  the  morale  of  our 
fighting  men  in  Southeast  Asia  is  very 
high.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  quality 
of  their  performance. 

I  know  we  are  all  concerned  about  the 
welfare  and  the  lives  of  our  men  in  uni- 
form, whether  they  are  reservists  or  not. 
We  would  like  to  see  them  given  every 
reasonable  consideration.  This  commit- 
tee certainly  will  do  everything  it  can  in 
providing  the  necessary  funds  so  they 
may  have  the  maximum  capacity  to 
achieve  their  objective  and  defend  them- 
selves against  the  foe. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  the  family  lives  of 
those  individuals  have  been  disrupted. 
They  feel  they  are  not  being  properly 
used  in  South  Vietnam,  as  they  would  be 
willing  to  be,  or  which  is  the  way  they 
thought  they  were  registered  and  sub- 
ject to  call  as  the  reservists  at  any  time. 

I  thank  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Mr.  BffAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  RobkrtsI. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
reference  to  the  comments  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  be  associated  with  the 
Reserve  for  nearly  30  years.  Those  peo- 
ple are  in  the  Reserve  by  choice.  They 
had  to  volunteer,  and  they  drew  their 
money  for  that  duty.  Some  of  them 
joined  the  Reserve  because  they  thought 
they  oould  avoid  active  duty.  Those  peo- 
ple who  are  in  the  Ready  Reserve  volun- 
teered, and  they  have  no  kick  coming. 

I  have  been  called  up  twice,  and  a  lot 
of  others  have,  too.  It  is  said  that  old  men 
are  not  much  use,  but  we  are  still  avail- 
able. But  those  iieople  who  are  in  the 
Reserve  by  their  own  choice  are  there 
because  they  exercised  their  choice  in 
that  way. 

I  hope  they  are  being  utilized.  They 
certainly  have  no  complaint. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee.      

Mr.  PATTEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  am  prompted  by  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  earlier,  about 
whether  there  was  a  difference  between 
what  Vice  President  Humphrey  said  and 
what  the  President  said  about  withdraw- 
ing troops  from  Vietnam.  In  a  good  ar- 
ticle written  by  Garnett  D.  Homer,  pub- 
lished in  today's  Star,  he  says  that  news- 
men saw  no  connection  between  what  the 
President  said  in  the  full  context  and 
Mr.  HtncPHRXY's  remarks. 

The  article  quotes  the  President  as 
saying,  "We  yearn  for  the  day  when 
the  violence  subsides  and  our  men  can 
return."  He  was  talking  about  the  end 
of  the  war. 

What  Mr.  HmiPHREY  said  has  already 
been  said  by  the  President  of  South  Viet- 
nam at  Honolulu.  I  got  the  impression 
that  they  would  mobilize  more  South 
Vietnamese  and  thereby  release  Amer- 
icans. 

General  Abrams  said  earlier  that  he 
had  hopes  we  could  cut  back  on  the  num- 
ber of  men. 

I  see  nothing  inconsistent  between  the 
remarks  of  President  Johnson  and  the 
remarks  of  Vice  President  Humphrey. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  have  been  ver>'  occu- 
pied in  preparing  this  bill  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  floor,  and  have  not  read  the 
statements  made  by  the  President  and  by 
Vice  President  Humphrey.  I  hope  when 
we  get  back  in  the  House  the  gentleman 
will  get  unanimous  consent  to  inseit  in 
the  Record  the  specific  remarks  leferrcd 
to.  in  order  that  the  true  picture  may  be 
presented. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Under  leave  granted.  I 
insert  an  article  which  I  liave  in  my 
hand: 

Do  Johnson.  Humphrey  Differ  ox  Viet 

PrLLOlT? 

(By  Garnett  D.  Hcrnen 
President  Johnson  told  the  American 
Legion  convention  in  New  Orleans  that  "no 
man  can  predict"  when  the  Vleti-.-im  war  will 
subside  and  "our  men  can  return  from 
Southeast  A61a." 
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^     w     -  »».-  i.r-iH«nt    «««    *i  -iiti  438-   making  a  subtotal  of     $72,239,700,000,  a  reduction  from  the  re- 
some  newsmen  who  heard  the  Prertdent     tion,   $1.37e,4iB,    mafcrng    u.   =>"")*1'7*L  "       „,,Js*  nf  SA  8S4  300  000 

fflr5';r^ruLpi.%r.rpredT-  ?i?£S«Pi'S^s?ssoSSuSrc.^t^^  "^H^rh^ran^^ 

Sr^  Monday  that  some  American  troops  51475,000;  making  a  total  of  $9,860,508.  a  few  sfeniflcant  although  small  increases 

'ZlTbe  comLg  hom.  from  Vietnam  late  ^''^'^^^^  ,^^  fl^es  include  the  cost  ^^^l^l^^S^t^^^Snctions  and  in- 

thto  year  or  early  next  year.                          ^  ♦  nf   mllitarv   Day   for  the  persoimel  in-  A  summary  of  the  leaucuons  ana  m 

""StSTr.  «iw  no  connection  »>etween  what  o'  "^^J^^^^ude  out-of-pocket  ex-  creases  is  as  follows: 

the  Preldent  said.  In  ^^  ^^'^ ^^"f^J^  °'  ^SuS^for  transporUUon^upplies,  Reduction:                                               MiUicms 

Uls  remarks,  and  Humphrey*  prediction.  penditures  lor  transporiawoii,  »  t-n  Application  of  funds,  appropriated 

Their   argument   was   that   Johnson   was  and  services.                      _        v,  .  „  m    previous    years,    to    finance 

talking  about  when  the  war  win  end  in  Viet-          That  is  the  latest  report  we  have.  1 969  programs..— $756.4 

nam  and  all  the  American  forces  can  come         j^j.    maHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman  j^.^^  programs  faUlng  of  authort- 

home,  while  Humphrey  was  talking  about  a  yg^y  much.  zaUon  - —       770.2 

phased  withdrawal  of  some  forces  as  tney                   SIKES    Mr.   Chairman,   will   the  Recoupment  of  balances  relating 

are  replaced  by  a  buildup  of  the  south  Viet-          "ij"       nyjeid?  to  programs  falling  authoriza- 

•^-^itr  •or^r^s'Idlnt.  irritated  by  Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  ^on  ^-^^-^v^-^-^" "      '""■ 

Querte*    about    a    possible    difference    with  froni  Florida.                                           ^  ^v.  *  Equipment  for  additional  Army 

Humphrey,  refused  to  discuss  the  matter  ex-  j^^.   siKES.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  division  ( not  activated) 55. 0 

cept  to  refer  to  the  text  of  the  Presidents  ^y  distinguished  chairman  has  yielded  ocean  minesweepers.- 95.8 

remarks.  to  me.  I  believe  the  subject  has  been  Well  General      purpose      destroyers 

What  Johnson  said  was:  "We  yearn  for  tne  ^  wy  the  distinguished  gentleman  (DX),  budget  request  In  ex- 
day  when  the  violence  subsides  and  our  men  r^  7;.,,>-„i-    r*  is  rather  significant,  cess  of   fiscal   year   1969   ob- 

cal  return  from  Southeast  Asia.  Noman  can  f  "^California    "  f  J^'JJ^Q^^y  $1 ,.'  iigatlonal   requirements 221.  0 

predict  when  that  day  will  come,  because  we  however  that  of  the  *»'f  ^"'^"l^J"^*,  •  Reduce  proposed  production 
^here  to  bring  an  honorable,  stable  peace  475,000  ^  the  cost  ^^  ^he  Dirertorate  for  p^uY^d  F-lllD  air- 
to  Southeast  Asia  and  no  less  will  Justify  the  civll  Disturbance  Planning  and  Opera-  ^^^^^  ^^^  recover  associated 
sacrifices  that  we  and  our  allies  have  made."  ^lons;  in  other  words,  that  is  the  prepa-  program  balances 677.0 

He  added  immediately  a  statement  that  ^.j^^^q^  for  the  problem.  The  troop  costs  other  program  and  financing  ad- 
could  be  interpreted  as  In  line  with  Hum-  ^^^  ^^^^  actual  disturbances  run  $8,385,-  justments: 
phrey's  prediction,  which  the  vice  president  Military     personnel     approprla- 

^^j,  ..»„.«•  A„.n»n  .,»■»  w„.  pauj^,,^^,^   .jh,  ,,„„,„„      ^rSCr.:;;:::;:::::::::   l":i 

Johnson  said:    "But  President  Thleu    (of     jj.^^^  Texas  has  consimied  55  mirmtes.  

South  Vietnam)  was  able  to  state  at  Hono-         ,^^^  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  Total,  reductions  below  budg- 

paring    the   Vietnamese    nation    and    armed  sume.                                                                                      submarines  (2  types) $33.9 

forces  for  the  Important  and  decisive  role  j^^.    chairman,  at  the  outset  I  WOUIQ  initiation   of   Navy   VFX   aircraft 

that  will  be  theirs  In  the  coming  stages  of  ^^^  ^  express  my  gratitude  to  our  com-             program    300 

the  struggle-  and  every  report  I  receive  from  ,. ^    chairman  for  the  outstandtog  job  Additional  support  for  nuclear  alr- 

Salgon  reports  that  the  gallant    determined  «»"■                                       ^       ^^^  ^^^^  j^e  has              craft  carriers ^9. 3 

people  of  south  Vietnam  are  acting  on  that  V^"  "^„   ^^{;"tf.,,  this  vear    and  also  tO                                                                              

P~^"»°-"  mTco°?ea^es^n  K^th  5ie  Republican  Total,  increases  above  budget 

OKPENSE  cosTs-APKH.  civu.  DxsTt^KBXNCEs  my^  ^^Stlc  sidcs.  ahd  to  thc  mcm-                «<J"-^« -_ifi 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  ^^^  ^j  ^^le  staff  for  their  effective  and  j^^^  decrease  below  budget  re- 
gentleman  yield  for  a  quick  question?  dedicated  work.  This  has  been  a  difficult                   quests    4,834.3 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  ^^^.^^  ^^^  Defense  appropriation  bUl.  ^j^^  ^^  ^y  t^at 

from  Iowa.  we  have  been  and  are  confronted  with  ^"^[^  "*  lecommended  is  too  austere. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  it  was  when  the  serious  problems.  There-  J J^, ''"I f  i^Stee  possibly  cut  too 
last  supplemental  appropriation  bill  was  ^^e^jor  myself ,  I  believe  that  the  House  that  the  committee  possioiy  cut  «iu 
before  the  House  that  I  asked  t*»f  gentle-  ^^  ^^  ^^^re  of  the  cooperation  and  "^^'^-^  ^^  ^^^  be  stated  that  some  of 
manfromTexasor  another  member  of  jje^^jjation  of  the  members  of  the  com-  ,v,t°  ^Smended  reductions  are  not 
the  Appropriation^  Committee  whether  ^^  ^^^  ^^g  members  with  whom  ^^/^XoT^me  degree  of  reluctance 
any  figures  as  to  troop  costs  in  coring  ^^^  ^^e  privilege  to  serve.  I  think  ^^f  ^rfthey  made  without  considerable 
tion  with  the  riots  in  this  country  had  ^  ^^  outstanding  job.  I  df[ii5I  tion  S^e  are  made  for  the  ex- 
been  submitted  to.  the  APProprlaW^^^  Sd  also  encourage  the  Members  of  ^^^^^'^se  oritrengthening.  improv- 
Committee?  Since  that  time  have  there  ^  ^^^^  ,.^6  report  of  tills  pJ!~^pJ  Sreamlinlng  both  mUitary  and 
been  any  ^^!^  ,^%I^j^l,^^^Z  committee  carefully  and  also  h)ok  at  the  ^^^^^Sinfd  control  organiza- 
costs  submitted  to  the  AppropriaUons  ^^^^^^^^  ^j^^h  provide  excellent  docu-  ^|^JJ^  ^  encourage  tightening  of 
Committee?                            ^                ^,  mented  background  information  for  the  ); "i-^J^.p- 

Mr^  MAHON    -ms  ^'^crltery  tf  wo^k  that  has  been  done  and  the  prob-  ^^^^  Siuctions  apply  to  non-Southeast 

cussed  yesterday  ^^^th  t^Lft h»  Sle  lems  confronting  our  Defense  Establish-  programs  and  we  have  made  no 

Defense  ^ndothers^I  believe  the  gentle  ^^^^  reductior^  or  intend  no  reductions  in 

man   from  California    ^^J;^}f^^°^l^:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of  De-  funds  to  properly  and  adequately  supply 

the   ranking   "^^°"5„,,^^^,"^^^^   °^_1^!  fense  appropriation  bUl  for  fiscal  year  ^^        ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^oops  in  the  Vietnam 

committee,  asked  the  question.  We  were  ^^^^  ^^  ^^.^jj.^  provides  appropriations  ^^^ 

promised  the  inflation  themiUtary  functions  of  the  Depart-  ^^^^  jg  ^o  quesUon  either  about  the 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  wm  ^^^^  ^^  Defense,  including  military  as-  ^^^  ^^  supply  all  of  the  funds  essential 

the  gentleman  yield?                 „„„tiAman  sistance  related  to  the  conflict  in  South-  ^    meeting  our  national  security  require- 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  s^^^  ^.^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  provide  for  other  ^^^^ 

from  Calif omla.  mUitary  assistance.  mUitary  construction.  q^j.   committee    beUeves    the    recom- 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  We  have  received  a  ^^^      housing,  or  civil  defense  for  the  tended  reductions  will  not  jeopardize 

report  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  it                    ^^gg  .j^^g^  ^^^^^  requirements  ^^e  security  of  our  Nation. 

is  dated  September  10    which  is  yester-  "^    considered  in  connection  with  other  m  part,  our  committee  recommenda- 

day.  I  should  be  glad  to  give  the   nfor-  ^^^f  "^"J^^  tions  if  followed  should  start  the  Depart- 

mation  for  the  Record,  if  the  chau^an  ^PPJ^^'^^f^^^^'?^^^^^       in  the  Presi-  ment  of  Defense  on  the  road  to  some  un- 

wouldllke.                                ^  ^oif-c   h,Xptnf  new   budget— obliga-  proved  practices  and  policies. 
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To  thoee  It  cai  be  pointed  out  that 
with  the  actions  we  are  recommending, 
the  committee  h» ;  submitted  a  bill  which 
is  as  low  as  we  sh^  >uld  dare  go.  In  fact,  if 
our  Nation  were  not  confronted  with  a 
serious  fiscal  crlils  this  would  be  the 
time  to  start,  for  Instance,  rebuilding 
some  of  our  world  vide  defense  capability 
which  has  been  n  elected  because  of  the 
Vietnam  war  and  rebuilding  some  of  the 
inventories  which  lave  been  drawn  down. 

If  the  fiscal  yeir  1969  defense  budget 
is  analyzed  and  compared  with  defense 
budgets  over  rece  it  years,  a  noteworthy 
ptolnt  becomes  evident.  When  you  set 
apart  the  approp  latlons  for  Southeast 
Asia,  the  non-Sou  ;heast  Asia  appropria- 
tions are  actually  tbout  the  same  as  they 
were  back  4  years  igo  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  bill  as  recoi  nmended  by  the  com- 
mittee contains  $7  3.2  billion  in  appropri- 
ations—new obllfiatlonal  authority — of 
which  the  adm  nistration  estimated 
originally  it  wov  Id  need  about  $25.5 
billion — which  is  mown  to  be  low — for 
military  activities,  not  including  military 
constrtretion,  relai  ed  to  Southeast  Asia. 
"For  "all  other  n(  m-Southeast  Asia  ac- 
tivities of  the  Oipartment  of  Defense 
there  remains  ther  jfore  under  $47  billion. 

By  way  of  comp  Eulson,  4  years  ago,  in 
fiscal  year  1965,  t  le  comparable  appro- 
priation was  appr  iximately  the  same  in 
new  obligational  a  ithority.  Furthermore, 
not  only  does  tils  bill  contain  only 
roughly  the  same  i  s  was  appropriated  in 
1965  for  non-Sout  least  Asian  activities, 
but  in  the  4-year  period  1965-68  there 
has  been  an  Inflaion  and  wage  spiral, 
force  level  increaies.  and  increases  in 
the  complexity  of  i  lilitary  equipment.  As 
just  one  example,  i  etired  pay  in  1965  was 
$1,399,000,  while  in  1969  it  wUl  be  $2,275,- 
000  a  69-percent  licrease. 

It  should  also  te  noted  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defe  ise  will  require  addi- 
tional fiscal  year  969  funds  in  order  to 
meet  present  requirements,  particularly 
in  Southeast  Asis  A  supplemental  re- 
quest will  be  requl  red.  This  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past  several  years.  Known 
increases  already  indicate  consumption 
of  certain  specific  ammunition  items  has 
greatly  increased.  Force  deployments  al- 
ready approved  are  in  excess  of  those 
upon  which  the  bi  dget  was  based.  If  the 
war  continues  at  i  he  present  rate  of  ex- 
penditure of  mat  "rial,  other  costs  will 
rise.  The  military  and  civilian  pay  in- 
creases which  we  It  into  effect  July  1, 
1968.  are  not  inclu  led  in  the  budget  now 
before  the  House. 

The  Defense  Dipartment  is  so  large 
and  the  funding  s<  great  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  where  ill  the  appropriations 
are  required.  Theie  may  be  some  who 
believe  the  funds  g )  only  to  military  and 
civilian  personnel,  aperations  and  main- 
tenance, and  to  weapons  and  re- 
search— in  other  words,  just  into  the 
active  military  pn  grams  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

The  fact  is  ho'irever  that  there  are 
many  other  nondh  ect  military  programs 
operated  by  the  D  apartment  of  Defense 
l^rge   amoiuits  of  the 
the  Defense  Depart- 


whlch  consiune 
funds  provided  foi 


ment.  These  activii  les  vary  widely.  Some 


are  mandatory  or 
priations  must  be 
because  of  certain 


required  and  appro- 
made  automatically 
laws.  Retired  pay  is 


an  example.  Some  the  Department  of 
Defense  deems  essential  or  important  to 
the  overall  operation  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram, and  of  these  some  are  basically 
sociological  in  nature.  Of  the  latter 
types  certain  of  these  Items  are  subject 
to  appropriation  control.  Of  the  items  I 
have  selected,  it  is  estimated  roughly 
that  well  over  $6  billion  is  Included  in 
the  bill  for  the  nondlrect  military  pro- 
grams of  the  categories  mentioned.  The 
selected  list  of  some  is  as  follows: 

Mandatory: 

Retired  pay •2,276,000.000 

Benenta  (civilian— liealth 
Insurance,  etc 648,600.000 

Qlalma  —  noncontractual 
claims  against  Depart- 
ment     -.  38,000.000 

Appeals  Court  (military)  ._  636.  000 

Social  security  tax    (mill- 

twry) 601.600.000 

Death  gratuities  (mili- 
tary)      39,600.000 

Separation  pay  (mlUtary)  .         396.  800.  000 

Serrlcemans  group  life  in- 
surance     98.100.000 

Required: 

Real  property  mainte- 
nance  1.093.607.000 

Medical — medicines,  facil- 
ity operation  and  main- 
tenance, education,  and 
dependent  medicare 761.684.000 

Recruiting    101,299.000 

Special  air  missions — 
worldwide  air  transpor- 
tation   for    Oovernment 

official   11,189,000 

Considered  essential : 

Overseas  dependent  educa- 
tion  112.400.000 

ROTC  ( Including  13.600 
scholarships) 86.200,000 

PubUc  Information  of- 
fices— service  exhibits, 
hometown  news  centers, 
etc 1,660,000 

Armed  Forces  education 
and  Information — Armed 
Forces  radio  and  tele- 
vision, motion  pictures, 
publications,  internal  in- 
formation, and  education 
programs 11, 220. 000 

Academies    40.548.000 

Interest,     savings     bonds 

(mlUtary) 29.319.000 

Sociological  and  others : 

Project  Transition — prep- 
aration to  transfer  from 
mUltary  to  civilian 16.100.000 

Project  100.000 — to  upgrade 
previously  disqualified 
Inductees    16.400.000 

Off-base  housing  referral — 
equal  opportunity  in 
housing  for  military  per- 
sonnel     960.000 

Youth  opportunity  em- 
ployment     36.399.000 

Adult  summer  employ- 
ment     5,806,000 

President's  Conunlsslon  on 
Equal  Opportunity  in 
Housing 36,000 

Computer  program  for  Of- 
fice of  Special  Trade 
Negotiations    25,000 


Total 6,  328,  268,  000 

There  are  additional  items  which  can- 
not be  broken  out  into  discernible  pro- 
gram packages  but  which  are  nonetheless 
required  and  are  considered  essential. 
Such  items  would  include  the  pay  cost 
of  the  military  doctors  and  nurses  In  our 


hospitals  In  the  United  States,  pay  for 
the  troops  serving  on  riot  duty,  and  other 
public  services  rendered  in  times  of  do- 
mestic need. 

Fr(»n  the  listing  it  is  clear  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  non-Southeast  Asia  funds 
will  not  be  devoted  to  direct  military  ef- 
forts but  will  be  used  in  programs  that 
are  mandatory  or  required,  or  which  the 
Department  states  are  required  or  useful 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  Department 
and  the  Nation. 

ifiLrrAaT  paooaAMi 

The  militarily  useful  end  product  of 
our  military  funding  effort  is  to  be  found 
in  what  are  known  as  our  General  Pur- 
pose Forces  and  our  Strategic  Forces. 
These  two  forces.  Including  units  engaged 
in  Southeast  Asia,  will  reqiUre  about 
$43.9  billion  of  the  funds  provided  for 
in  this  bill. 

The  Strategic  Forces  constitute  the 
basis  of  our  general  nuclear  war  capabil- 
ities and  the  General  Purpose  Forces  are 
the  forces  on  which  we  rely  for  all  mili- 
tary actions  short  of  general  nuclear 
war.  It  is  the  organized  imits  within  those 
two  overall  force  designations  which  the 
United  States  must  rely  upon  for  its  na- 
tional defense. 

Certainly  Americans  desire  that  situa- 
tions not  arise  which  require  the  active 
use  of  any  of  our  military  units.  How- 
ever, situations  not  of  our  making  can 
arise  and  when  that  happens  the  units 
should  be  fully  capable — fully  trained 
and  completely  equipi}ed  and  readily 
available.  That  is,  their  capabilities  must 
be  real.  If  the  enemy  understands  that 
point  and  if  also  the  enemy  knows  our 
force  will  be  superior  to  his  own  In  a 
given  situation  then  the  likelihood  of  ac- 
tive combat  is  decreased. 

To  understand  the  need  for  the  fund- 
ing in  this  biU  it  is  vital  that  the  mili- 
tary threat  which  faces  this  Nation  to- 
day be  identified  and  made  known  to  the 
public. 

The  administration's  failure  to 
straightforwardly  identify  and  make 
known  the  military  threat  which  con- 
fronts this  Nation  has  in  my  opinion 
created  doubts  in  some  quarters  as  to 
the  urgent  requirement  for  the  defense 
programs  which  the  administration  has 
asked  us  to  provide  for  with  this  bill. 

THX   TRXXAT 

Today,  what  is  the  nature  and  identity 
of  the  threat  which  compels  the  appro- 
priation of  these  funds? 

IN    SOTTTHXAST    ASIA 

Through  the  administration's  policy  of 
piecemeal  commitments  the  size  of  our 
commitment  in  Southeast  Asia  has 
steadily  grown.  And  as  the  numbers  of 
our  personnel  and  units  have  increased 
so  have  their  funding  needs  which  are 
now  at  the  point  where  estiniates  indicate 
they  will  actually  draw  off  approximately 
$25  to  $30  bUllon. 

Yet,  the  enemy  in  Southeast  Asia  has 
not  been  clearly  identified  to  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

The  explicit  point  was  made  on  Janu- 
ary 5, 1968,  by  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  special 
consultant  to  the  President,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Foreign  Intelli- 
gence Advisory  Board,  when  he  said  in 
a  speech: 
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It  is  hard  to  explain  what  we  are  doing  to 
our  pewle.  They  don't  understand  the  ab- 
sencTo*  an  identified  vUlaln  as  the  enemy. 

General  Taylor  went  on  to  explato: 
we  are  terribly  confused  by  the  idnd  of  re- 
Dortlng  we  get.  both  from  our  publicity  medta 
knd  from  our  officials,  so  that  on  the  home 
front  we  are  losing  support  for  the  war. 

A  large  part  of  the  confusion  is  di- 
rectly attributeble  in  my  view  to  the  fact 
that  officials  of  the  administration  over 
the  years  have  sought  to  underplay  or 
even  to  avoid  all  mention  of  the  exten- 
sive role  played  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
sustaining  combat  against  us  in  South- 
east Asia.  Again  this  year  attempts  were 
made  to  delete  the  kind  of  information 
which  records  the  extent  of  the  Soviet 
commitment  from  the  published  record 
of  the  committee  hearings. 

For  example,  the  Soviets  have  de- 
Uvered  to  North  Vietnam  a  complete  line 
of  military  weapons  and  equipment  from 
rifles  and  heavy  machineguns  through 
fighter  aircraft  and  bombers.  Yet  the 
line  item  listing  of  Soviet-manufactured 
weapons,  equipment,  and  ammunition 
deUvered  to  North  Vietnam  through  De- 
cember 1967  was  marked  for  deletion  by 
the  censor  and  was  only  published  on 
page  75,  volume  1  of  the  committee  hear- 
ings after  objection  was  raised. 
The  listing  follows: 

Infantry  weapons:  7.62  rifle /carbine.  7.62 
HMO  I  heavy  machine  guns). 

Artillery  and  mortars:  122 jnUllmeter  how- 
Itzer.  122  millimeter  howitzer,  I>-30.  152 
millimeter  howitzer,  100  millimeter  field  gun. 
130  millimeter  field  gun,  82  mllUmeter  mor- 
tar. 160  millimeter  mortar. 

Antiaircraft  artillery:  14.6  millimeter  (ZPU 
2-4).  37  millimeter.  67  mUUmeter,  85  milli- 
meter, 100  mUllmeter. 

Surface-to-aIr  mlasUes:  Equipment  for 
battaUons.  missiles.  ,,,,.»      „„hiK 

Armored  vehicles:  PT-76  [light  amphib- 
ious   tanks).    BTRr-tO     [armored    personnel 

carriers!.  T-34  l^^hj-^,^^^}:^^?!^^ 
50p  [armored  personnel  carriers]  ZSU-5'7-2 
I  self-propelled  guns|.  SU-76  [self-propelled 
assftult  guns). 

Aircraft:  Combat:  MIG-15/17,  MIO-21. 11^ 
28.  Trainers:  U-MIO-15,  HeUcopters:  Ml-6. 
Ml-4.  Transport:  AN-24,IL-18.  ,    »,  ,  ^» 

Radar-  Early  warning,  fire  control,  height 
finder,  ground  control  approach,  miscellane- 
ous. 

Trucks*  ^ 

Ammunition:  Metric  tons,  rockets  (units). 

What  is  more,  the  published  list  does 
not  truly  reflect  the  great  effort  the 
Soviets  sustain  against  our  military 
forces  in  Vietnam  because  the  amounts, 
which  are  huge,  have  been  deleted  and  it 
does  not  show  a  detaUed  breakout  of  the 
items.  For  example,  such  things  as  elec- 
tric generators,  construction  materials, 
petroleum  supplies,  economic  assistance 
and  other  items  are  omitted  from  the  list 
entirely. 

Each  of  those  listed  items  serves  a 
deadly  purpose  and  each  is  but  a  part  of 
the  overall  military   threat  posed  to 
America  by  the  Soviet  Union. 


XN     KORKA 

Similar  and  additional  items  of  mlli- 
Ury  hardware  have  continued  to  flow 
for  many  years  to  North  Korea  from  the 
Soviet  miUtary-industrial  supply  base. 
The  Pueblo  capture  on  January  23.  i9o8, 
Ulustrates  how  Soviet-buUt  military 
equipment  is  used  in  that  war  theater  to 
threaten  and  endanger  wortd  peace  and 
our  Nation's  interests. 

In  the  Pueblo  affair,  testimony  from 
the  hearings  indicates  it  was  the  Pre- 
ponderance of  .some  500  aircraft  in  North 
Korea  which  helped  prevent  adequate 
protection  of  the  ship  at  that  time  and 
which  resulted  in  the  tragic  capture  of 
more  than  80  Americans. 

On  February  14, 1988,  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  told  the  commit- 
tee that  the  North  Korean  Air  Force  has 
a  greater  capability  than  the  South  Ko- 
rean Air  Force.  He  said : 

The  South  Korean  aircraft  In  South  Korea 
were  smaller  In  number  and  In  capability 
than  the  North  Korean  Air  Force  that  they 
would  have  faced  had  they  reacted  under 
the  circumstances. 


>  Radar    excludes    SA-2    associated    radar 
which   Is  included  with   the  surface-to-air 

missile  systems.  „,^  ^ . 

'Includes   trucks   for    both    military    and 

clvU  use.  .     ^      .  _.. 

Kon.— Descrlpttve  information  In  brackets 

added. 


As  for  U.S.  aircraft,  there  were  no 
American  aircraft  available  in  South  Ko- 
rea for  such  a  mission  as  the  protection 
of  the  Pueblo.  According  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  we  at  that  time  did  not  main- 
tain U.S.  forces  in  South  Korea  for  this 

purpose. 

A  great  part  of  our  general  purpose 
forces,  including  more  than  nine  Ariny 
divisions  and  more  than  two  Marine  divi- 
sions are  tied  down  in  combat  zones  in 
Vietnam  and  in  Korea  facing  a  deter- 
mined enemy  equipped  in  large  part  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  an  enemy  which  in 
some  instances  has  greater  quantities  of 
modem  equipment  readUy  available  and 
particularly  as  compared  to  our  allies. 

And  if  we  look  elsewhere  the  situation 
is  much  the  same. 

IN      EUROPE 

The   bulk  of   the  remainder   of  our 
trained  general  purpose  forces,  includ- 
ing five  Army  divisions  in  Europe  are  tied 
down  to  NATO  commitments.  And  why 
are  they  committed  to  Europe?  Again, 
the  answer  is  the  Soviet  threat.  Unfor-. 
tunately  there  are  many  Americans  who 
had  for  so  long  heard  so  many  platitudes 
about    "meUowing"     Communists    and 
"building     bridges"     that     they     were 
unaware  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  menace  Europ* 
with   powerful   miUtary   forces.   Today, 
after  the  recent  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, the  true  nature  and  seriousness  of 
the  Communist  military   threat  is  far 
better  known  to  all  Americans. 

Detailed  facts  concerning  the  Soviet 
miUtary  threat  to  NATO  also  have  not 
been  made  public  because  of  security 
considerations.  ^i  ^    „ 

During  the  hearings  I  assembled  a 
series  of  10  points  taken  from  the  clas- 
sified presentation  relating  directly  to 
the  Soviet  threat  to  NATO  and  requested 
the  Defense  Department  to  comment  on 
them.  As  the  hearings  were  pnnted  all 
but  one  of  the  10  points  were  censored 
out  m  part,  but  even  the  information 
remaining  makes  apparent  the  Commu- 
nist strengths  in  tactical  aircraft,  bomb- 
ers intermediate  range  ballistic  missiles. 
and  manpower  mobUization  advantages. 


The  10  points  are  published  on  images 
283  and  284  of  volume  1  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  hearings,  and  I  include 
them  here  as  they  appear.  The  use  of 
"[deleted]"  indicates  deletion  by  the  De- 
partment because  of  national  security 
requirements  and  considerations. 

Point  1:  Atfer  our  28.000  men  are  rede- 
ployed home  thU  summer,  NATO,  on  the 
central  front,  will  have  less  troops  deployed 
than  the  Communists.  In  fact.  If  Prance  ex- 
cludes herself.  NATO  then  will  need  about 
I  deleted  I  percent  more  men  to  equal  the 
Communists'  personnel  strength. 

Point  2 :  There  Is  no  question  but  that  the 
Warsaw  Pact  can  mobilize  faster  than  NATO. 
Point  3:  On  the  central  front  the  Com- 
munlsto  could,  within  30  days,  probably  gain 
a  manpower  advantage  ranging  up  to  per- 
haps I  deleted  I  percent.  That's  assuming 
both  sides  begin  mobilizing  at  the  same  time 
and  assuming  France  Is  with  us. 

Point  4:  If  the  Communists  conceal  their 
mobilization  they  could  have  [  deleted  |  ad- 
vantage In  land  forces. 

Point  5:  The  NATO  forces  on  the  central 
front  are  [deleted). 

Point  6:  On  the  central  front  NATO  needs 
[deleted]  percent  more  tactical  aircraft  to 
equal  the  number  of  Commvmlst  planes. 
That  Is,  assuming  France  were  with  us.  With- 
out France  NATO  needs  (deleted]  percent 
more  aircraft  to  equal  the  enemy  numbers. 
Point  7:  The  Sovlete  have  about  [deleted] 
medium  intermediate  range  ballistic  missiles 
capable  of  striking  Eurasian  targets. 

Point  8:  Also,  about  [deleted!  Soviet  sub- 
marine-launched ballistic  missiles,  whose 
primary  targets  the  Intelligence  community 
believes  to  be  strategic  land  targets  In 
Eurasia. 

Point  9:    In   addition   to   heavy   bombers, 
the  Soviets  have  a  force  of  probably  approxi- 
mately  I  deleted  [    medium  bombers /tankers 
capable  of  striking  Eurasian  targets. 
Point  10:  [Deleted.] 


It  has  been  clear  even  from  the  im- 
classified  facts  that  Communist  military 
force  does  pose  a  serious  threat  to  West- 
em  Europe.  In  some  asiJects  it  is  far 
superior  to  NATO. 

Back  on  February  15.  1968,  when 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  and 
General  Wheeler.  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  appeared  as  witnesses 
before  the  committee.  I  made  the  state- 
ment that  a  tremendous  Communist 
military  capabUity  faces  Europe  and  re- 
quested their  comments. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  m 
answer  said: 

I  completely  agree  with  your  thesis  that 
the  Soviet  Union  remains  a  danger  to  West- 
em  Europe. 

And  General  Wheeler  said : 
I  agree  with  your  thesis  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  powerful  military  forces.  I  agree 
they  are  still  a  menace  to  the  European  secu- 
rity and  If  we  permit  the  NATO  forces  to 
deteriorate  we  wUl  be  in  deep  trouble. 

These  statements  were  made  in  mi*^ 
February  and  in  the  ensuing  months  the 
situation  has  not  improved. 

Today  as  then,  it  is  Soviet-suppUed 
troops  and  Soviet  divisions  which  en- 
circle Berlin  and  threaten  access  to  that 

city. 

Today  in  some  respects  the  situation 
has  grown  even  more  ominous.  With 
Russian  mUitary  units  Positioned  in 
Czechoslovakia  they  in  all  probabUity 
provide  an  immediate  and  greater  threat 
to  a  longer  stretch  of  NATO's  central 
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Egypt.   Indonesia, 
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"Styx,"  which  sank  an  Israel  destroyer 
last  year. 

Our  Defense  Department  had  known 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  missile  since 
about  1961  or  1962  yet  the  committee  re- 
ceived testimony  which  was  very  dis- 
turbing as  regards  our  capabilities  to  de- 
fend against  them.  Only  since  the  hear- 
ings have  accelerated  steps  been  taken 
to  meet  the  cruise-missile  threat. 

IN    THK   U.8.8JI. 

While  the  Soviet-equipped  forces  out- 
side the  U.S.S.R.  from  Berlin  to  Bangkok 
have  our  forces  and  those  of  our  allies 
stretched  at  times  close  to  the  breaking 
point  the  military  industrial  base  within 
the  U.S.S.R.  produces  additional  and 
evermore  sophisticated  weapons  of  war. 

By  some  measurements  the  Soviets  put 
about  twice  the  effort  we  do  into  research 
and  development.  As  a  result  some  of 
their  developments  in  such  programs  as 
tactical  missiles,  chemical-biological 
weapons,  and  interceptor  aircraft  may 
well  prove  to  be  superior  to  our  own. 

In  regard  to  research  and  development 
efforts.  Dr.  Foster,  the  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering,  in- 
formed the  committee  on  March  12, 1968: 

In  the  last  several  years  they  have  been 
putting  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  about 
twice  the  U.S.  effort  when  considered  on  a 
gross  national  product  basis. 

And  as  to  the  Soviet  scientiflc  capabili- 
ties. Dr.  Poster  testified:  ■ 

In  areas  where  they  choose  to  concentrate 
and  we  do  not,  they  are  superior. 

Those  areas  in  which  the  Soviets  con- 
centrate seem  to  be  increasing  more  and 
more  each  year.  For  example,  in  the 
chemical-biological  weapons  field  former 
Secretary  McNamara  on  February  16, 
1968,  said: 

The  Soviets  probably  continue  to  do  more 
than  we  do  in  this  field. 

And,  speciflcally,  as  regards  lethal 
agents  and  incapacitators,  a  very  capable 
member  of  our  Defense  Subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  SikesI, 
pointed  out: 

We  have  received  testimony  for  a  number 
of  years  that  the  Russians  have  in  progress 
a  more  significant  and  larger  effort  than  we 
have. 

As  regards  Soviet  tactical  nuclear 
weapons.  Dr.  Foster  had  this  to  say  on 
March  12,  1968: 

I  would  say  that  the  Soviet  self-propelled 
short-range  tactical  missile  program  has  bad 
roughly  two  to  three  times  as  many  genera- 
tions as  ours. 

And  he  added : 

I  suspect  the  Russians  may  have  Integrated 
the  warhead,  missile  and  carrier  vehicle  Into 
a  system  that  may  well  prove  to  be  superior 
to  ours  In  the  field. 

The  Soviets  are  also  giving  the  highest 
attention  to  the  capabilities  of  their  tac- 
tical air  force.  In  recent  years  vertical 
and  short  takeoff  and  landing — VTOL 
and  STOL — aircraft  along  with  the  de- 
velopment of  high-performance  flghter 
and  attack  aircraft  with  variable  geom- 
etry wings  have  received  high  priority. 

The  continual  improvement  of  Soviet 
capabilities  was  illustrated  at  the  1967 
Soviet  Air  Show  when  they  exhibited 
seven  new  fighters  for  the  first  time  and 


three  others  which  had  been  extensively 
modified. 

The  Soviet  YE-266.  or  Foxbat,  is  an  in- 
terceptor-strike-reconnaissance aircraft 
which  exemplifies  the  great  progresfs 
made  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  aircralt 
design.  In  spsed,  altitude,  and  range  the 
Foxbat  is  cause  for  concern.  In  flying 
1,807  miles  per  hour  it  has  exceeded  the 
record  set  over  3  years  ago  by  the  Ameri- 
can YF-12A  aircraft.  The  performance 
of  the  Foxbat  creates  a  serious  gap.  The 
fact  is  we  do  not  have  an  answer  to 
the  Poxbat  suid  we  do  not  expect  to  have 
one  for  several  years. 

The  list  of  sophisticated  superior  So- 
viet weapons  available  to  oppose  our  gen- 
eral purpose  forces  in  the  field  contlnue.s 
to  grow.  An  additional  reason  for  this 
is  that  in  Vietnam  we  have  uncovered 
to  the  Soviets  many  of  our  own  develop- 
ments. Dr.  Poster  expressed  this  factor 
in  the  following  way: 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  shift  in  threat 
during  the  past  year  occurred  simply  because 
we  are  using,  and  therefore  revealing  many 
of  our  nonnuclear  capabilities  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

IN    LANDS   THROtrCHOUT    THE   WORLD 

The  list  of  countries  which  are  re- 
ported to  have  inventories  of  Soviet- 
manufactured  military  equipment  in- 
creases. In  addition  to  the  Commimist- 
dominated  regimes  of  Eastern  Europe,  at 
least  29  countries  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
including  Cuba,  are  currently  reported 
to  have  Soviet-manufactured  military 
equipment.  These  include:  Afghanistan. 
Algeria,  Cambodia,  China — mainland- 
Congo  Republic — Brazzaville — Republic 
of  Congo — Kinshasa — Cuba,  Cyprus. 
Ghana,  Guinea,  India.  Indonesia,  Iran. 
Iraq,  Laos,  Mali,  Mongolian  Republic. 
Morocco,  Nigeria,  North  Korea,  North 
Vietnam,  Pakistan.  Somalia,  Sudan. 
Syria,  Tanzania.  Uganda.  United  Arab 
Republic,  and  Yemen. 

It  is  clear  that  Soviet  arms  figure 
heavily  in  most  trouble  spots  and  com- 
bat areas  throughout  the  world. 

The  leader  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Com- 
munist Party  Chief  Brezhnev,  most  cer- 
tainly had  in  mind  such  things  as  Soviet 
arms  shipments  to  those  areas  when  on 
July  3,  1968.  he  said  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  "waging  an 
active  struggle  to  strengthen  the  unity 
of  the  socialist  community  and  the 
world  Conununist  movement."  In  that 
speech  Brezhnev  among  other  things 
pledged  to  continue  to  render  to  Viet- 
nam the  necessary  aid  and  also  said: 

Our  Arab  friends  can  be  assured  that  we 
will  continue  to  render  them  all  the  neces- 
sary aid  and  support. 

Moreover,  the  Soviets  reportedly  have 
trained  in  the  U.S.S.R.  upwards  of  20.000 
selected  military  personnel  from  those 
foreign  lands  while  thousands  of  Soviet 
military  personnel  and  technicians  are 
permanently  stationed  overseas. 

To  anyone  who  follows  the  worldwide 
situation,  and  if  he  can  obtain  factual 
information,  I  beUeve  it  is  amply  clear 
that  it  is  military  equipment  and  arms 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  military 
forces  responsive  to  the  Soviet  Union 
which  creates  the  threat  facing  the 
United  States  and  om-  allies  around  the 
world. 
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In  exchange  for  the  military  hardware 
and  training  the  Soviets  obtain  base 
rights,  communications  facilities,  and 
dockage  and  overhaul  facilities. 

The  Increased  projection  of  Soviet 
naval  strength  has  been  greatly  aided  by 
such  means. 

THE  STEATECIC  THKEAT 

What  is  the  nature  and  identity  of  the 
threat  which  compels  the  appropriation 
today  of  funds  for  our  Strategic  Forces? 

Despite  the  attempts  by  some  in  re- 
cent months  to  confuse  the  issue,  the 
threat  which  necessitates  the  building 
and  maintenance  of  our  strategic  forces 
is  not  today  within  Communist  China. 

The  Principal  Deputy  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering,  Dr. 
Finn  Larsen,  made  that  point  clear  on 
January  10,  1968,  when  he  stated: 

The  United  States  now  possesses  and  will 
continue  to  possess  for  as  far  as  we  can  see 
into  the  future  an  overwhelming  strategic 
superiority  over  Communist  China,  and  the 
Chinese  know  that  fact. 

Today  while  the  Soviet  military- 
industrial  base  is  producing  military 
hardware  which  brings  death  and  ag- 
gression to  areas  throughout  the  world 
that  same  industrial  base  is  simultane- 
ously producing  increasing  amounts  of 
strategic  weapons— increasing  the  stra- 
tegic force  capabilities  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  real,  hard  facts  of  this  matter  are 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  racing  toward 
the  goal  of  strategic  military  superiority 
and  they  are  doing  so  with  dedicated 
purpose.  Alarming  changes  in  the  over- 
all strategic  balance  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  have  taken 
place  in  recent  years. 

National  security  considerations  pre- 
clude publication  of  much  information 
including  intelligence  estimates. 

However,  even  the  information  made 
public  Indicates  that  in  the  12-month 
period  ending  October  1.  1967,  the 
Soviets  had  more  than  doubled  their 
inventory  of  new  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile  launchers,  and  no  evidence 
has  been  disclosed  to  indicate  they  are 
not  building  now  as  furiously,  or  even 
more  furiously,  during  the  months 
which  have  passed  us  by  since  last  Octo- 
ber 1. 

Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  McConnell.  in 
his  statement  presented  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  February  26. 1968,  said: 

If  the  current  rapid  deployment  of  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  in  dispersed 
and  hardened  silos  continues,  it  will  bring 
them  in  a  year  or  so  to  parity  with  the  United 
States  In  number  of  ICBM  launchers. 

This  is  a  sobering  statement.  Mean- 
while we  have  been  told  that  this  ad- 
ministration proposes  essentially  the 
same  number  of  missile  launchers  that 
we  now  have  had  for  sometime. 

Furthermore  in  the  past  month  there 
have  been  reports  that  the  US.S.R.  is 
flight  testing  an  ICBM  with  multiple 
warheads. 

Soviet  manned  bomber  aircraft  pose 
another  substantial  threat  and  one 
which  is  insistently  growing.  Over  the 
years  the  capability  to  attack  the  United 
States  by  bombers  has  improved  and 
officially  reported  runs  by  Soviet  bomb- 
ers in  practice  missions  up  close  to  our 


shores  gives  evidence  they  still  feel  the 
need  to  depend  on  bombers. 

Testimony  received  by  the  Committee 
reveals  that  Soviet  production  of  heavy 
bombers  is  continuing  and  that  super- 
sonic medium  bombers  are  entering 
service  in  substantial  numbers.  More- 
over, they  have  the  option  to  produce  a 
new  heavy  bomber. 

Importantly,  there  is  the  possibility 
of  a  supersonic  bomber  as  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Soviet  TU-144  supersonic  trans- 
port program.  The  close  tie-in  of  such  a 
possibility  is  well  estabUshed  and  the 
TU-144  will  soon  have  its  first  flight 
test. 

Clearly  the  Soviets  recognize  the 
tKjmber  as  an  efflcient  method  of  stra- 
tegic weapons  delivery  and  we  must  be 
prepared  to  defend  against  even  their 
present  type  carrying  stand-off,  alr-to- 
surf  ace  missiles  which  will  assist  in  pene- 
trating our  defenses.  It  is  well  within  the 
capability  of  Soviet  technology  to  de- 
velop such  nuclear-tipped  missiles  of 
long  range  which  would  allow  launch 
from  beyond  the  range  of  our  present 
defenses. 

Another  potentially  ominous  and  far- 
reaching  Soviet  strategic  force  threat  is 
the  threat  posed  by  their  orbital  bomb. 
The  veil  of  secrecy  and  silence  on  the 
status  of  that  component  of  the  threat 
to  our  national  security  was  lifted  by 
the  administration's  announcement  of 
November  3,  1967,  that  the  Soviets  had 
been  testing  a  system  capable  of  placing 
in  orbit  and  detonating  on  command  a 
nuclear  bomb.  At  the  time  of  the  an- 
nouncement we  were  told  the  system 
could  become  operational  in  1968. 

Thus,  the  Soviets  have  aggressively 
applied  space  to  mihtary  purposes,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  orbital  bombardment 
system  they  appear  to  be  far  ahead  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Soviet  ABM  system  is  generally 
described  as  being  deployed  around  Mos- 
cow. This  in  my  opinion  may  give  rise  to 
an  erroneous  underrating  of  its  capabili- 
ties. In  actuality  the  Soviet  ABM  system, 
although  based  aroimd  Moscow,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  an  area-type,  ballistic-mis- 
sile-defense system  which  may  well  be 
capable  of  intercepting  missiles  directed 
at  most  of  Western  European  Russia, 
that  is,  the  area  which  is  probably  of 
greatest  strategic  importance. 

The  Soviets  obviously  possess  a  formi- 
dable strategic  capability. 

The    Soviets    are    building    increased 
numbers  of  nuclear  powered  submarines. 
They  are  building  ballistic  missiles  to 
launch  from  submarines. 
They  are  building  bomber  aircraft. 
They  are  building  the  most  advanced 
type  interceptor  aircraft. 

They  are  increasing  the  number  of 
their  land-based  ballistic  missiles. 
They    are    building    larger    ballistic 

missiles;  .    .    ,,„,„ 

They  are  filght  testing  their  ICBMs 
with  multiple  warheads. 

They  are  instaUing  their  missUes  m 
hardened  silos. 

They  may  be  working  on  a  mobile, 
land-based  ICBM  system. 

They  have  tested  their  orbital  bomb 
system.  ^      .. 

And  as  they  race  toward  improving  the 
capability  of  their  miUtary  forces,  they 
are  deploying  extensive  systems  to  de- 


fend  their  mUitary-industrial  complex 
against  our  missile  and  bomber  force. 

Their  strategic  capability  is  a  matter 
of  deep  concern  to  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world. 

U.S.    RESPONSE    TO    THREAT 

The  United  States  possesses  great  over- 
all mUltary  strength  as  we  must  for  our 
national  welfare  and  the  protection  of 
our  citizens. 

However,  there  are  areas  of  our  de- 
fense effort  that  have  been  explored  in 
committee  in  which  it  was  found  that 
there  is  need  for  Improvement,  both  from 
the  point  Of  view  of  providing  needed 
protection  for  the  Nation,  and  also  to 
realize  as  much  achievement  as  possible 
from  the  defense  dollar. 

The  new  Secretary  of  Defense  has  also 
expressed  his  concern  along  these  lines, 
over  the  state  of  our  defense  forces  and 
the  strength  of  our  defense  today. 

There  are  various  vital  areas  which  the 
Secretary  should  direct  his  attention  to 
in  the  months  ahead  in  his  evaluation  of 
our  defense  programs. 

DRAWDOWN    OF    OT7R    GENERAL    PURPOSE    FORCES 

Our  general  purpose  forces  suffer  from 
depletions  and  drawdowns  to  such  an 
extent  that  our  mlUtary  posture  at  home 
as  well  as  abroad  is  a  matter  of  concern. 
News  reports  tell  of  additional  shrink- 
age. A  UPI  dispatch  of  July  9, 1968,  head- 
ed "Two  Jet  Squadrons  to  be  Disbanded," 
reported : 

with  the  Defense  Department  engaged  in 
economy  drive,  the  Air  Force  announced  yes- 
terday "that  two  of  Its  flghter  Interceptor 
squadrons  will  be  disbanded  a  year  earlier 
than  had  been  scheduled. 

In  another  story,  headed  'Eight  War- 
ships To  Be  Beached,"  and  datelined 
Norfolk,  Va.,  July  2.  1968,  the  following 
was  reported: 

Eight  Atlantic  Fleet  warships  will  be  placed 
m  reduced  operational  status  and  tied  up 
at  their  piers  this  month.  Naval  spokesmen 
announced  today. 

The  crews  of  the  ships— four  destroyers 
and  four  destroyer  escorts— will  be  reduced  to 
provide  trained  personnel  for  other  AtlanUc 
Fleet  destroyers. 

Admiral  Strean,  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  on  May  7,  1968.  confirmed  an 
earlier  report  that  49  ships  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Fleet  were  to  be  laid  up  and  placed 
on  caretaker  basis.  The  admiral  stated: 

Thev  can  still  get  underway  but  they 
could  not  accomplish  their  mission. 

On  August  7,  1968,  the  Department  of 
Defense  announced  a  reduction  of  about 
13  000  Navy  personnel  along  with  the  in- 
activation  of  18  Pacific  Fleet  ships  and 
32  Atlantic  Fleet  ships  plus  eight  nay^ 
air  squadrons  with  approximately  100 
antisubmarine  warfare  aircraft. 

Among  the  ships  scheduled  to  be  m- 
activated  are  a  nuclear-powered  attack 
submarine,  a  guided  missile  Ught  cruiser, 
an  anti-submarine-warfare  aircraft  car- 
rier, 11  destroyers,  and  nine  destroyer 
escorts. 

Plans  to  close  down  23  air  defense  mis- 
sile firing  sites  ahead  of  schedule  were 
announced  on  August  16,  1968.  It  was 
originally  planned  to  close  only  some  of 
these  sites  by  the  summer  of  1970. 

On  August  27,  1968.  it  was  armounced 
that  the  deactivation  of  seven  F-101  air- 
craft squadrons  would  take  place  by  the 
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a  need  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  a  greater  concentration  on 
defense  goals  rather  than  procedures, 
program  Justiflcatlons,  financial  con- 
trols, and  coordination.  There  is  also  a 
need  for  a  more  balanced  view  of  the 
use  of  studies  and  their  contribution  to 
the  program  objectives.  Studies  may  re- 
duce risk  in  research  but  they  also  con- 
sume valuable  time-  and  money  while 
delaying  and  often  obsoleting  results. 
The  selective  program  recommendations 
and  reductions  made  by  the  committee 
were  made  to  help  bring  about  this 
change. 

The  former  Secretary  of  Defense  in- 
troduced many  new  concepts  and  pro- 
cedures to  the  Department.  Systems  anal- 
ysis, cost  effectiveness,  total  package 
procurement,  and  other  concepts  are  ex- 
amples. These  were  added  as  aids  to  re- 
search managers;  however,  they  now 
appear  to  be  stifling  rather  than  aiding. 
Arbitrary  program  delays  and  termina- 
tions are  now  being  made  in  the  name  of 
financial  management  and  the  number 
of  controls,  Instructions,  and  reports  now 
made  by  departmental  researchers  far 
outweigh  their  utility.  There  are  now  over 
2.600  military  and  civilian  personnel 
working  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  his  seven  assistants  and  all 
these  offices  issue  directives  which  affect 
the  defense  research  program.  Yet  this 
year's  budget  request  contained  more 
people  at  this  level.  The  various  tools  of 
management  must  be  used  with  care, 
they  must  be  used  with  the  overall  objec- 
tive in  mind,  and  they  must  be  kept  in 
balance  with  the  contribution  they  make 
towskrd  achieving  that  objective. 

A  too  great  a  concentration  on  pro- 
gram controls  can  have  the  effect  of  se- 
riously reducing  the  flexibility  needed  to 
respond  to  needs  which  arise.  Though  it 
has  been  known  for  some  time  that  we 
should  likely  havo  need  for  tactical 
weapons  for  use  in  engagements  such  as 
Vietnam,  very  few  effective  new  major 
tactical  weapons  have  been  supplied  to 
our  men  of  the  special  type  they  need  to 
assist  them  there. 

In  this  time  of  austerity  the  Depart- 
ment must  also  reevaluate  its  require- 
ment for  studies  and  the  achievement  of 
its  many  studies  and  analyses.  Those  pro- 
grams having  only  marginal  contribu- 
tion or  are  duplicating  in  nature  must  be 
eliminated  or  brought  into  line  with  their 
achievements.  Testimony  indicated  that 
some  studies  have  had  few  if  any  results 
that  were  actually  being  used  by  the  De- 
partment, yet  the  Department  still  in- 
tended to  expand  these  areas.  Last  year 
the  committee  recommended  cuts  in 
studies  and  analyses  in  order  to  stem  the 
tide  of  ever-increasing  studies  without 
apparent  results,  yet  the  Department 
chose  to  ignore  this  mandate  through 
budget  manipulation.  This  year  when 
questioned  concerning  the  possibility  of 
keeping  at  the  same  level  as  flscal  year 
1968  one  of  these  programs,  Project 
Themis,  which  is  an  effort  to  set  up  cen- 
ters of  excellence  at  universities  through 
the  issuance  of  study  contracts,  Dr. 
Foster.  EMrector  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering,  testified: 

If  you  feel  very  strongly  that  the  Defense 
program  In  research  and  development  should 
be  reduced  by  the  98  mUllon  we  are  request- 


ing for  this  expansion,  while  I  would  protest. 
I  would  accept  the  reduction;  about  the  last 
place  I  would  take  it  from  this  budyet  it  the 
Themia  Program."  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  Congress  has  passed  and  funded 
such  programs  as  the  Defense  Education 
Act.  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  has 
established  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, all  designed  to  increase  our  Na- 
tion's capability  in  research  and  educa- 
tion. Yet,  the  Department  feels  it  also 
must  expand  in  this  area  at  the  expense 
of  all  other  areas  of  research.  Clearly 
there  is  a  need  for  a  reassessment  of 
values  and  priorities. 

The  committee  therefore  recommends 
a  reduction  in  the  RJ3.T.  &  E.  request  for 
Project  Themis.  Remaining  in  the  bill 
is  an  amount  to  allow  the  continuation 
of  existing  contracts,  but  to  not  permit 
new  contracts  to  be  let  until  an  evalua- 
tion can  be  made  of  the  effectiveness  oi 
the  program. 

ANTUUBMARINB    CAPABILmCS 

An  Important  factor  which  enters  into 
all  considerations  of  our  entire  fleet  is 
that  of  its  increasing  obsolescence.  By 
1970  according  to  testimony  before  the 
committee  52  percent  of  our  destroyers 
will  be  over  20  years  old,  71  percent  of 
our  cruisers  will  be  25  years  old  or  over, 
and  38  percent  of  all  our  submarines  will 
be  20  years  old. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  con- 
flrms  an  increased  Soviet  submarine  cap- 
ability, both  nuclear  and  conventional. 
These  latest  Soviet  developments  pres- 
age an  increasing  Soviet  nuclear  threat 
to  our  control  of  the  seas  in  futiue  time 
frames. 

U.S.  antisubmarine  warfare  forces  de- 
pend upon  hunter-killer  nuclear  subma- 
rines and  hunter-killer  task  forces  con- 
sisting primarily  of  ASW  carriers  with 
accompanying  ships  generally  of  the  de- 
stroyer type. 

To  meet  the  threat  of  approximately 
370  Soviet  submarines  we  have,  only  104 
attack  submarines.  72  of  which  are  diesel 
and  most  of  those  were  built  during 
World  War  U.  Today  only  32  of  our  at- 
tack submarines  are  nuclear  powered 
and  even  if  the  currently  projected  con- 
struction program  is  maintained  we  will 
have  only  69  nuclear  attack  submarines 
by  1972  or  1973. 

Since  it  was  questionable  whether  the 
programs  presented  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  the  fiscal  year  1969  budget 
are  adequate  to  meet  the  increasing  Sov- 
iet challenge,  steps  were  taken  in  the 
authorization  bill  to  provide  additional 
capabilities  for  future  nuclear  subma- 
rines and  the  funds  for  those  authorized 
steps  were  put  in  this  bill  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  c(»imiittee  also  approved  funds  for 
advance  procurement  in  support  of  the 
general  purpose  destroyer — DX — which 
represents  the  beginning  of  a  highly  es- 
sential program  to  replace  World  War 
n  destroyer  types  which  are  rapidly  be- 
coming obsolete  in  equipment. 

The  heart  of  the  hunter-killer  task 
force  is  not  only  the  nuclear  submarine 
but  the  antisubmarine  warfare  carrier. 
These  carriers  are  basically  of  World 
War  n  vintage.  At  the  present  time  there 
Is  no  announced  program  by  the  Navy 
to  replace  these  carriers  with  modem 
ships. 
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BtnLDINO    A    NtTClXAa-POWEE    NAVT 

There  are  several  items  included  in 
this  appropriations  bill  which  are  essen- 
tial so  that  we  can  continue  building  a 
nuclear-powered  Navy.  These  items  are: 
First.   $22.5  milUon  for  the  procure- 
ment of  long  leadtlme  machinery  com- 
ponents for  a  new  design  high-speed  nu- 
clear attack  submarine  and  $4  million  of 
research  and  development  funds  to  sup- 
port the  development  work  required  in 
fiscal  1969  for  this  submarine.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  had  requested  $9 
million  for  advance  procurement  for  each 
of  two  submarines  of  the  same  class  as 
those  now  under  construction.  The  Con- 
gress authorized  an  additional  $13.5  mil- 
lion of  procurement  funds  and  $4  million 
of  research  and  development  funds  to 
change  one  of  these  to  the  new  high- 
speed type.  Our  committee  strongly  rec- 
ommends that  these  fvmds  be  appropri- 
ated. We  were  pleased  to  hear  the  recent 
aimouncCTient  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense that  he  plans  to  go  ahead  with  this 
submarine. 

Second.  $16.4  million  to  start  the  de- 
velopment of  an  advanced  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion plant  for  use  in  future  nuclear 
submarines.  The  Congress  added  these 
funds  to  the  authorization  and  our  com- 
mittee is  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
getting  this  work  started  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. As  stated  in  our  report : 

The  committee  believes  that  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  see  that  our  submarine  fleet 
Is  the  most  modern  In  the  world. 


Third,  $162.6  million  for  two  nuclear 
attack  submarines  of  the  type  now  under 
construction  which  were  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Fourth.  $82.4  million  requested  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  procurement 
of  additional  long  leadtlme  items  for  the 
third  nuclear  aircraft  carrier,  CVAN-69, 
which  will  be  the  second  of  three  nuclear 
carriers  of  the  Nimitz  class.  This  is  In 
addition  to  the  $50.5  million  appropri- 
ated for  this  ship  for  fiscal  1968.  The  keel 
for  the  Nimitz.  which  was  authorized  for 
fiscal  1967,  was  laid  on  Jime  22.  1968. 

Fifth,  $39.3  million  added  to  the  au- 
thorization by  the  House  for  procure- 
ment of  spare  fuel  and  components  for 
the  nuclear  propulsion  plants  of  the  three 
Nimitz  class  carriers.  It  is  important  that 
these  items  be  ordered  now  so  that  they 
will  be  ready  by  the  time  the  ships  go  to 
sea.  Further,  these  spare  components  will 
provide  some  production  backup  during 
the  construction  of  the  ships  in  the  event 
that  any  components  Intended  for  ship 
installation  are  Inadvertently  damaged, 
and  thus  delayed  In  delivery  while  re- 
pairs are  made. 

Sixth,  $52  million  requested  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  advance  pro- 
curement of  nuclear  propulsion  plant 
components  for  two  nuclear  powered 
guided  missile  escorts  planned  for  the 
fiscal  1970  program.  As  pointed  out  on 
pages  46  and  47  of  the  committee  report, 
the  Department  of  Defense  plans  to  re- 
quest authorization  for  two  nuclear  es- 
corts for  flscal  1970  and  two  more  for  fls- 
cal 1971  of  a  new  design  called  DXGN's. 
The  DXGN  is  planned  as  a  somewhat 
smaUer  ship  than  the  DLON  and  37  class 
for  which  shipbuilding  contracts  were 
awarded  in  July  1968.  The  DXGN  carries 
one  missile  system  Instead  of  the  two 


carried  by  the  DliON.  Since  both  the 
DLGN  and  the  DXGN  use  the  same  de- 
sign nuclear  propulsion  plant,  procure- 
ment of  the  long  leadtlme  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion plant  components  for  the  two  fis- 
cal 1970  nuclear  escorts  can  proceed  in 
fiscal  1969  without  deciding  until  next 
year  which  type  the  ships  will  be.  DLGN's 
or  DXGN's. 

The  committee  report  discusses  the 
plaimed  escort  building  program,  nu- 
clear and  conventional,  and  expresses  the 
committee's  concern  "that  the  programs 
as  presently  contemplated  by  the  Navy 
and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense do  not  make  adequate  use  of  nu- 
clear power  as  a  propulsion  system  for 
these  ships." 

The  report  states: 

The  refusal  to  provide  nuclear  power  for 
naval  surface  vessels  solely  on  a  cost  basis 
cannot  and  should  not  be  countenanced  by 
those  involved  with  the  national  security 
policy  of  this  nation.  .  .  . 

Basic  and  fundamental  decisions  must  be 
made  prior  to  the  flscal  year  1970  appropria- 
tion period  If  the  proper  program  for  the  fu- 
ture Navy  Is  to  be  provided.  The  Committee 
will  expect  the  Navy,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  thoroughly 
review  and  analyze  operational  requirements 
of  the  Navy  In  light  of  the  realistic  challenge 
which  lies  ahead.  It  wUl  expect  such  a  study 
or  studies  to  form  a  basis  for  future  requests 
to  Congress  for  authorization  and  funds  for 
the  construction  of  naval  vessels.  Requests 
should  be  made  only  for  programs  which 
properly  meet  the  future  challenge.  It  will 
expect  such  studies  to  be  completed  In  time 
for  consideration  In  connection  with  the 
flscal  year  1970  shlpbuUdlng  and  conversion 
program. 


As  pointed  out  in  the  report: 

The  Increasing  Importance  of  the  anti-sub- 
marine warfare  mission  of  the  Navy  Is  ob- 
vious. Potential  enemies  are  making  obvious 
progress,  both  qualitatively  and  quantita- 
tively In  their  submarine  forces. 


This  rapidly  increasing  submarine 
threat  not  only  increases  the  Importance 
of  nuclear  propulsion  In  our  new  sur- 
face warships,  but  makes  it  mandatory 
that  our  Defense  Department  take  ur- 
gent and  drastic  action  to  change  their 
current  plan  which  calls  for  terminating 
the  nuclear  attack  submarine  construc- 
Uon  program  after  the  flscal  year  1970 
program.  We  must  push  ahead  vigorously 
with  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
most  advanced  nuclear  attack  subma- 
rines our  technology  can  provide.  We 
must  build  the  l>est  we  can  now  and  de- 
velop Improved  submarines  for  the  fu- 
ture as  rapidly  as  possible. 

In  this  regard  I  am  concerned  over 
the  recKit  statement  released  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  considering  termination  of 
the  quiet  electric  drive  submarine  appro- 
priated for  the  flscal  1968  program.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  and  Admiral  Rickover  have 
all  taken  a  strong  stand  in  support  of 
continuing  construction  of  this  subma- 
rine. I  agree  with  the  position  stated 
In  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
Report  No.  1645  of  July  5,  1968: 

The  need  for  the  submarine  is  clear  to  the 
committee.  The  committee  again  wants  to  re- 
cord its  opinion  that  this  submarine,  one  of 
the  69  allowed  to  be  constructed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  should  be  built  as 
quickly  as  possible.  cspeclaUy  since  the  con- 


tracts have  been  awarded  and  the  approval 
to  proceed  was  to  have  been  issued  within  a 
scant  haU-hour  when  the  order  to  stop  was 
received. 

I  hope  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  exercise  the  good  judgment  to  quick- 
ly complete  its  review  and  authorize  the 
Navy  to  continue  with  this  vital  program. 

SUMMABT  or  THE  BHX 
imS  I — Mn.lTAKY  PEKSONNEL 

Included  In  HJR.  18707  are  recom- 
mended appropriations  of  $22,685,000,000 
for  military  personnel,  a  decrease  of 
$329,000,000  below  the  budget  estimate. 
These  funds  are  for  pay  and  allowances, 
subsistence  of  enlisted  personnel,  perma- 
nent change  of  station  travel,  and  as- 
sorted other  military  personnel  costs.  It 
also  includes,  in  a  separate  item,  appro- 
priations for  retired  pay. 

The  average  active  duty  military  per- 
sonnel strength  for  fiscal  year  1969  is 
estimated  at  3,471,400. 

In  recommending  the  reductions  from 
the  budget  request  the  committee  points 
to  various  instances  of  where  there  could 
be  improved  general  management  of 
military  personnel  such  as  with  regard 
to  rotation  of  duty  and  frequency  of 
change  of  station,  use  of  personnel  for 
nonmilltary  duties,  and  so  forth.  The 
committee  calls  for  reductions  in  head- 
quarters staff;  reductions  in  expenditures 
in  public  affairs,  public  relations,  and 
public  information  activities;  reduced 
military  personnel  in  areas  such  as  com- 
munications and  intelligence  services. 
Project  Transition,  a  program  to  train 
personnel  about  to  leave  military  service, 
was  found  as  being  of  doubtful  military 
value  and  duphcative  of  other  Govern- 
ment programs. 

TITLE  n OPERATION  AND   MAINTENANCE 

The  biU  proposes  $21,800,000,000,  a  de- 
crease of  $987,000,000  from  the  request, 
for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
military  forces. 

These  funds  are  for  the  necessary  day- 
to-day  costs  of  the  MiUtery  Establish- 
ment, covering  a  wide  range  of  activities. 
Included  are  costs  for  force  units  in  com- 
bat and  training;  individual  training  of 
military  personnel  in  military  and  spe- 
cialty skills;  medical  care;  logistic  sup- 
port systems;  command  controls;  world- 
wide commimications  systems;  education 
of  dependents  overseas;  support  of  free 
world  forces  in  Southeast  Asia;  and  the 
operation  of  base  establishments  in  sup- 
port of  all  these  functions. 

Among  the  activities  and  programs 
operation  and  maintenance  fimds  will 
support  are  a  planned  active  inventory 
of  34,822  aircraft,  960  active  ships,  204 
service  hospitals.  61  major  ser\ice  supply 
depots  645  major  military  instaUations. 
and  direct  hire  of  839,843  civilian  em- 
ployees. 

The  $987  million  reduction  in  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  funding  is  not  as- 
sociated with  activities  directly  related 
to  Southeast  Asia  operations.  Areas  sug- 
gested where  reductions  can  be  appUed 
include  reduced  civilian  employees  to 
comply  with  the  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture Control  Act  of  1968,  and  reducing 
costs  of  date  processing,  communica- 
tions, and  inteUigence  programs.  Other 
areas  include  reductions  in  air  transpor- 
tation costs,  in  field  exercises,  and  in 
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_  Under,  this  tltl  s,  the  bill  carries  a  rec- 
ommendation of  $20,299,000,000.  This  is 
a  reduction  of  12.955,000,000  below  the 
budget  request. 

Funding  is  pro  'ided  for  a  large  variety 
of  equipment,  aircraft,  missiles,  ships, 
and  aircraft  for  i  he  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  the  Air  Force,  and  Defense 
agencies. 

Funds  for  the  /  rmy  are  to  procure  such 
items  as  ammun  tion,  missiles  and  sup- 
porting equipm(  nt,  helicopters,  fixed 
wing  aircraft,  1  inks,  carrier  vehicles, 
artillery,  air  defe  use  guns,  and  other  es- 
sential vehicles  a  nd  weapons.  Fxmds  are 
included  to  supiort  the  Sentinel  anti- 
ballistic-missile  s  trstem. 

For  the  Navy  the  appropriation  pro- 
vides funds  for  aJ  rcraft,  missiles,  and  re- 
lated supporting  programs.  The  missile 
program  includes  funds  for  procurement 
and  deployment  of  the  Poseidon  and 
Polaris  missiles.  ?Mnds  are  provided  for 
construction  of  e:  ght  new  ships  and  con- 
version of  20,  including  ballistic -missile 
ships,  nuclear  sibmarines,  amphibious 
ships,  mine  warfa  re  and  patrol  ships,  and 
auxiliai-y  craft.  /  ppropriations  are  pro- 
vided for  advance  d  procurement  for  long 
lead-time  compoi  tents  for  the  third  nu- 
clear-powered al  tack  carrier  and  two 
nuclear-powered  suided  missile  destroy- 
ers, as  well  as  onstruction  of  two  nu- 
clear-powered at  ack  submarines,  and  a 
new  multipurpose  assault  ship.  Other 
Navy  procureme  it  funds  provided  are 
for  such  things  a  s  weapons  systems,  ex- 
pendable ordnan  %,  communication  and 
electronic  equipn  ent. 

Marine  Corps  1  unding  is  for  ordnance, 
ammunition,  mi  isiles.  vehicular  com- 
munication equii  ment.  and  other  items 
to  support  grourd  elements  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps. 

For  the  Air  Fo  rce  funding  is  provided 
for  aircraft,  inclu  ling  the  F-111  type  air- 
craft, helicopter;;,  and  fighter,  attack, 
transport,  reconi  aissance.  training,  and 
aeromedical  traiisport  aircraft.  Funds 
are  provided  for  t  allistic  and  air-launch- 
ed missiles  and  a  .sociated  ground  equip- 
ment. Also  fundi  id  are  other  Air  Force 
procurement  items  such  as  munitions, 
vehicles,  electron  cs  and  telecommunica- 
tions items. 


Overall  reductions  in  procurement 
funding  apply  to  each  branch  of  service 
and  defense-wide  activities,  aimed  at 
achieving  Improved  fiscal  and  logistics 
management.  A  cut  was  made  in  the  esti- 
mates for  procurement  for  an  Army  in- 
fantry division  which  it  turned  out  was 
not  activated,  and  language  to  release 
funds  previously  supplied  but  limited  to 
Nike  X  antlballlstlc  use — and  which  had 
not  been  used — allow  a  sizable  reduction. 
A  major  reduction  in  the  Navy  procure- 
ment request  relates  to  the  action  elimi- 
nating the  program  for  the  P-lll-B  air- 
craft, and  for  the  Phoenix  missile  sys- 
tem with  which  the  F-lll-B  was  to  be 
equipped.  Further  Navy  reductions  were 
made  as  a  result  of  action  taken  in  the 
authorizing  legislation,  regarding  the 
fast  deployment  logistics  ship  program. 
For  the  Air  Force,  a  reduction  is  made 
below  budget  estimates  for  the  F-111 
type  aircraft.  This  action  was  taken  to 
maintain  the  present  fiscal  year  1968 
level  of  production  of  the  F-111  type 
aircraft  to  avoid  overproduction  until 
solutions  are  arrived  at  which  correct 
certain  existing  deficiencies. 

TrtLX    n — RESEARCH,    DEVELOPMENT.   TEST,    AND 
EVALUATION 

For  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation — R.D.T.  tt  E. — the  bill  in- 
cludes $7,455,700,000,  an  amount  $550,- 
500,000  less  than  the  budget  request. 

Army  R.D.T.  ti  E.  funds  provided  is 
generally  to  maintain  our  defense  ix>s- 
ture.  for  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment of  technology  toward  future  sys- 
tems. Funding  is  provided  for  the  Senti- 
nel and  Nike  X  advanced  ballistic-mis- 
sile defense  system. 

For  the  Navy,  R.D.T.  &  E.  funds  for 
the  F-lll-B  have  been  taken  out,  but  this 
is  partially  offset  by  funds  for  contract 
definition  of  a  new  fighter  aircraft,  the 
VFX-1.  Other  Navy  R.D.T.  tt  E.  funding 
relates  to  ships,  small  craft,  missiles,  air- 
craft, ordnance,  and  combat  vehicles.  An 
increase  above  the  budgeted  amount  is 
provided  for  the  initial  development  of 
two  types  of  advanced  nuclear  sub- 
marines. 

Air  Force  R.D.T.  ft  E.  funding  in  the 
bill  is  to  provide  for  work  related  to  the 
Minuteman  missile  program,  detection 
systems,  the  F-111  program,  fighter  air- 
craft, transport  aircraft,  and  the  Ad- 
vanced Manned  Strategic  Aircraft.  A  re- 
duction relates  to  the  manned  orbiting 
laboratory. 

Concern  is  expressed  by  the  committee 
over  the  level  of  productivity  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  effort  in  this  vital 
field,  as  regards  progress  in  development 
of  new  weapons  systems  and  equipment. 

An  across-the-board  reduction  in 
RD.T.  &  E.  funding  has  been  made  to 
promote  fiscal  restraint  imder  present 
budgetary  limitation  and  promote  estab- 
lishing improved  priorities  as  to  which 
projects  are  necessary  and  essential. 

CONCLUSION 

The  bill  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today,  H.R.  18707,  provides 
needed  funding  for  military  programs 
and  activities  essential  to  the  Nation's  de- 
fense. The  funds  provided  in  the  bill  pro- 
vide the  minimum  funding  for  military 
programs  which  are  essential  for  the  de- 


fense of  our  Nation  and  I  urge  passage  of 
theblU. 

World  peace  for  a  full  generation  has 
rested  substantially  on  the  overwhelm- 
ing military  and  technical  superiority  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  been,  of  course, 
far  from  a  perfect  peace — thousands 
have  died  in  military  actions,  such  as  in 
Korea  and  Vietnam,  and  many  more  have 
lost  their  lives  in  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions and  missions. 

America  needs  a  defense  posture  sec- 
ond to  none  to  continue  to  insure  our  Na- 
tion's survival  in  the  future. 

Our  defense  policies  cannot  be  based 
on  wishful  hopes  about  Communist  in- 
tentions but  rather  must  be  based  on 
hard  estimates  of  Communist  capabili- 
ties. 

Truly  we  stand  at  a  crossroads.  We 
have,  at  this  time,  a  number  of  problem 
areas.  Our  defense  posture  requires  basic 
reviews  and  ree valuation. 

This  is  a  time  for  the  will  and  determi- 
nation of  America  to  be  more  effectively 
harnessed.  We  must  use  all  the  brain 
power  we  can  devote  to  the  problem  of 
evaluating  our  defense  effort  and  see  that 
it  is  going  in  the  right  direction.  If  it  is 
not,  let  us  make  the  proper  changes  fast. 
All  Americans  should  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  calling  for  necessary  and 
proper  defense  policies  for  the  welfare  of 
our  Nation  and  the  free  world. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Laird  1. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  chairman  of  our  subcommit- 
tee and  of  our  full  committee,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  fMr.  Lips- 
comb] have  very  adequately  explained 
the  details  of  this  massive  appropriation 
bill,  which  amoimts  to  over  $72  billion. 

I  just  take  this  time  to  caution  the 
Members  of  the  House  about  the  fact 
that  once  again  in  the  area  of  funding 
the  effort  in  Southeast  Asia,  this  bill  and 
the  budget  which  was  submitted  by  the 
executive  branch  imderestimate  those 
expenditures  and  the  appropriation  re- 
quests quite  substantially.  In  fiscal  year 
1966.  the  budget  for  Southeast  Asia  in 
new  obllgational  authority  was  under- 
estimated by  the  executive  branch  by 
approximately  $13  billion:  in  1967,  by 
$12  billion.  Expenditures  in  those  2 
years  were  underestimated  by  more  than 
$14  billion.  In  1968,  the  imderestimate 
totaled  some  $6  billion  making  a  total 
deficit,  as  far  as  budget  estimates  from 
the  executive  branch  for  Southeast  Asia, 
of  more  than  $30  billion  in  appropria- 
tions and  $20  billion  in  expenditures. 

I  should  like  to  caution  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  that  it  has  been  this  $30 
billion  of  underestimation  in  NOA  and 
the  more  than  $20  million  underesti- 
mation in  expenditures  for  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  that  has  caused  many  of 
the  serious  economic  problems  which 
face  this  Nation  today. 

I  believe  we  clearly  must  have  a  set  of 
priorities  when  we  are  in  wartime  condi- 
tions. If  these  expenditure  figures  had 
been  outlined  adequately  not  only  Insofar 
as  the  appropriation  requests  were  con- 
cerned but  also  insofar  as  the  expend!- 
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ture  estimates  were  concerned,  it  would 
have  caused  caution,  I  believe,  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress,  and  we  would  not 
have  ended  up  with  the  $25  4  biUion 
deficit  we  closed  our  books  with  on  June 
30  of  this  year. 

This  underestimation  of  war  costs  Is 
one  of  the  major  ca\ises  of  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  the  cost  of  living  we  are 
experiencing  in  America  today. 

This  bill  which  is  before  us  today  does 
not  cut  $1  from  any  item  which  is  needed 
for  the  Southeast  Asia  war  or  from  de- 
fense preparation  in  that  area  of  the 
world  But  it  does  once  again  underes- 
timate the  costs  of  that  war  and  the  ex- 
penditures which  are  being  incurred  on 
a  daily  basis  in  Southeast  Asia  by  at 
least  $4.5  billion  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion which  is  presently  avaUable. 

The  expenditure  limitation  which  was 
passed  along  with  the  tax  bill  earUer  this 
year  in  the  Congress  does  not  apply  to 
these  war  costs,  and  already,  within  the 
last  few  weeks,  the  administration  has 
made  public  the  fact  that  they  have 
underestimated  these  costs  in  the  budget 
document  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  $2.5  biUion.  As  we  get  closer 
to  January  this  figure  will  be  increased 
to  the  point  where  it  will  be  close  to 
$4.5  bUlion  and  could  be  in  excess  of 
$5  bUllon. 

This  underestimation  so  far  as  expen- 
ditxires  are  concerned  rims  throughout 
this  budget.  When  the  Budget  Director 
gave  his  overview  of  the  budget  to  the 
full  Appropriations  Committee  the  fig- 
ures which  were  outlined  by  me  so  far  as 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  con- 
cerned so  far  as  the  war  costs  were  con- 
cerned! so  far  as  public  assistance  costs 
were  concerned,  were  correct,  and  the 
figures  submitted  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  administration  were  in 
error  I  believe  that  this  will  unfold  and 
will  show  that  the  figures  add  up  to  an 
underestimation    in    controlled    items 
under  the  tax  biU  of  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars; and  so  far  as  the  uncontrolled  items 
are  concerned  the  underestimation  will 
be  f  rom  $4.5  to  $5  bUUon. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of   the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 
Mr  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  point  out 
these' facts  and  these  figures  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bill  because  I  think  It  is 
most    important    that    we    understand 
when  we  pass  this  tremendous  bill  with 
its  appropriation  level  of  over  $72  bil- 
lion we  have  not  seen  the  end  so  far 
as  Defense  authorizations  are  concerned 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  Once  again  we  are 
foUowing  that  same  course  of  action  of 
having  the  executive  branch  underesti- 
mate these  war  costs  only  to  have  them 
come  back  with  a  supplemental  request, 
which  has  already  amounted  to  some  $29 
biUlon  in  the  past  3  years  and  which  wlU 
undoubtedly  amount  to  over  $4.5  billion 
for  this  current  fiscal  year. 

In  consideration  of  other  spending 
bills  and  other  authorizations  in  the 
closing  weeks  of  this  session  I  h<we 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
realize  that  these  unpaid  bills  will  have 
to  be  met.  As  we  consider  spending  pro- 
posals we  wlU  take  Into  consideration 
the  fact  that  we  do  have  an  additional 


$1  blUlon  In  the  domestic  area  and  $4.5 
bllUon  In  the  war  area  that  are  not 
funded  In  the  budget  document  and  have 
not  been  funded  In  any  appropriation 
bin  Yet  this  Congress  will  have  to  Pay 
that  bin  prior  to  the  close  of  this  fiscal 

^^Mr  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Dlmois 
I  Mr.  Rumsfeld]. 

Mr  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  Uke  to  take  a  moment  to  commend 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
revisions  which  have  been  made  m  this 
bin  from  previous  years.  On  two  or  three 
occasions  in  previous  years  I  have  made 
the  point  concerning  the  Defense  appro- 
priation bin  where  there  were  reports 
required  of  the  Defense  Department  that 
the  rules  of  the  House  had  not  been  com- 
phed  with  because  the  reports  were  sent 
directly  to  the  committees  as  opposed  to 
the  Speaker  and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  on  page  60  it  indicates: 

Throughout  the  bUl  language  carried  in 
orevlous  years  requiring  report  to  Commit- 
tees has  been  changed  to  require  reports  to 
congress.  The  Department  will  be  expected 
to  address  reports,  as  required,  to  both  the 
Congress  generally  and  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  speclflcally. 

I  commend  the  chairman  and  partlc- 
ulariy  the  ranking  minority  member 
Mr  Lipscomb  with  whom  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  at  some  length  over  a  period 
of  years.  I  appreciate  his  working  this 

°^M.c.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RUMSFELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  I  am  sure  that  it  was 
from  your  very  effective  work  in  pursu- 
ing this  matter  that  the  committee  rec- 
ognized the  change  would  be  desirable 
for  the  entire  House.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  calWng  It  to  our  at- 
tention. I  beheve  the  revisions  wUl  pro- 
duce a  very  significant  effect  that  every- 
thing will  be  handled  in  a  very  efficient 
and  effective  manner.  I  commend  the 

^*Mr  RIBISFELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement.  .***»,« 
I  wish  to  make  one  other  pomt  to  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. Earlier  In  the  afternoon  I  ind  cated 
that  this  was  an  appropriation  bin  lor 
funds  for  the  Departent  of  Defense  that 
should  actually  have  been  pro^ided  to 
the  Department  last  July  1-  I  jjsh  to 
say  that  I  certainly  was  not  doing  so  to 
criticize  the  Appropriations  Commit^e 
because  I  am  well  aware  of  the  proce- 
dures of  the  House  and  of  the  fact  tliat 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  could 
not  act  untU  the  authorization  oUl  has 
been  cleared.  In  this  instance  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  been  ready 
to  deal  with  this  matter  and  would  have 
^n  able  to  do  so  had  the  authoring 
SSi^ttee  passed  the  legislation  at  an 
earUer    time.    However,    I    mf^e    the 
polnt-and  I  beUeve  It  Is  a  valid  pomt^ 
because  it  points  up  the  fact  that  the 
Congress   of   the   United   Stetes   is   stUl 
not  dealing  with  appropriation  bUls  in 
an  expeditious  manner.  We  are  not  pro- 
viding funds  to  the  executive  agencies  m 
a  timely  fashion,  at  the  beginning  of  the 


fiscal  year,  so  that  they  can  intelligently 
plan  for  the  coming  12  months. 
I  did  want  to  make  that  explanation. 
Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  20 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  SikesI. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ex- 
press my  commendations  and  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  outstanding  work  done 
by  the  distinguished  chairman,  and  the 
members,  and  the  staff  of  the  Defense 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  with 
whom  I  am  privHeged  to  work. 

For  the  first  time  In  modem  history, 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  rele- 
gating national  defense  to  a  status  which 
is  subordinate  to  other  programs.  Cuts 
which  have  been  infiicted  on  the  defense 
budget  by  this  committee,  and  further 
cuts  which  are  in  process  of  being  in- 
flicted by  the  administration,  indicate  one 
of  two  things.  Either  we  shall  have  a  re- 
duced defense  effectiveness  for  the  en- 
suing year  and  a  defense  gap  in  the  fol- 
lowing years,  or  we  were  given  a  budget 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  which  was 
higher    than    necessary.    Departmental 
witnesses   at  highest   levels  insist  that 
the  original   budget   estimate   was   not 
higher  than  needed,  and  they  confirm 
the  fact  that  we  shall  have  reduced  de- 
fense effectiveness  as  a  result  of  these 
cuts.  . 

The  cuts  are  made,  of  course,  m  tne 
name  of  economy,  but  whUe  we  are  mak- 
ing cuts  in  defense  programs,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Congress  has  exempted 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  certain 
other  Government  functions  from  simi- 
lar cuts,  and  the  administration  is  shield- 
ing its  key  social  programs  from  mean- 
ingful reductions.  Whether  or  not  this  is 
a  wise  and  safe  action  can  be  told  only 
by  the  passage  of  time.  But  it  is  wen  to 
put  ourselves  on  notice  that  this  action 
may  not  be  sound,  and  it  is  almost  cer — 
tain  that  It  wlU  cost  much  more  m  the 
future   to   restore  the   gaps  In  defense 
which  we  may  be  creating. 

This  much  is  certain:  Events  since  the 
formulation  of  the  current  defense  budg- 
et and  the  actions  of  the  House  com- 
mittee have  not  indicated  a  lessening  of 
world  tension.  Neither  the  doubtful  prog- 
ress of  the  peace  negotiations  in  Pans 
nor  the  expressed  winingness  of  the  Rus- 
sians to  discuss  nuclear  arms  limitations 
offset  the  fact  that  the  third  major  of- 
fensive of  the  year  has  been  undertaken 
in  South  Vietnam,  that  the  Pueblo  was 
seized,  or  that  freedom  in  Czechoslovakia 
was  trampled  into  the  dust.  Aggression 
is  stUl  aggression  by  any  other  name  and 
the  Communist  hierarchy  stni  has  no 
love  for  democratic  processes  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  fact  remains  that  we  bring  you  one 
of  the  largest  Defense  appropriations  bills 
in  history.  The  continuing  requirements 
for  defense  programs  are  staggering  m 
the  enormity  of  their  cost^  Yet  in  final 
analysis,  today's  recommended  ^action  ac- 
tually represents  the  most  ^^}^l"f^- 
tary  budget  in  recent  history.  When  you 
take  away  the  cost  retirements  of  the 
Vietnamese  war— now  more  than  $30  bil- 
lion a  year— when  you  consider  the  fact 
that  military  forces  are  the  l^rgestsince 
the  Korean  war-at  3>2  ,«»""o"  "f"" 
when  you  consider  pay  raises  additional 
costs  for  procurement,  and  an  the  other 
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cost  increases,  wi  are  protMtbly  getting 
more  defense  for  »  dollar  than  ever  be- 
fore in  our  histo)y.  This  reflects  credit 
upon  those  charted  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  m  lltary  programs,  and 
sometimes  I  thin :  we  are  tardy  in  ac- 
knowledging theii  efforts  and  their  ac- 
complishments. 

This  does  not  change  the  fact  that 
there  are  serious  i  aps  which  threaten  to 
become  dangeroui .  It  has  been  deemed 
necessary  to  mlninize  advances  in  sev- 
eral Important  ar  tas  where  they  should 
have  been  accomplished.  In  other  words, 
we  have  a  magnif  cent  fighting  machine 
today  but  it  is  :  tot  being  modernized 
properly  and  on  U  morrow  It  may  be  fac- 
ing obsolescence  in  weapons  systems 
where  we  cannot  i  fford  obsolescence. 

Whatever  we  d<  we  must  not  discount 
the  effectiveness  >f  the  Soviet  military 
machine.  The  8p<  ed  and  efficiency  with 
which  the  Soviet  }loc  moved  more  than 
175.000  troops  on  very  short  notice  into 
Czechoslovakia  is  vaming  enough.  It  re- 
minds lis  also  thit  the  NATO  defense 
stxucturajnay  noi  be  sufficiently  strong 
or  sufficiently  cooi  dlnated  or  sufficiently 
alert  to  meet  a  c<rtaln  thrust  by  Com- 
munist forces. 

The  Russian  mi  itary  machine  is  com- 
pletely modera  an  I  the  Russians  are  not 
neglecting  those  a  eas  in  which  we  may 
find  ourselves  dangerously  behind  on 
tomorrow. 

Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  field 
of  modem  subiiarines.  in  defense 
against  cruise  misille  ships  which  were 
developed  by  the  Russians  and  which 
were  used  succei  ifully  against  Israel 
ships  in  last  year'i  war.  and  in  the  field 
of  follow-on  alrciaft  for  both  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Na  y.  We  are  far  behind 
the  Russians  in  i  le  development  of  an 
anti-ballistic -miss  le  system,  but  Umited 
progress  is  now  bei  ig  made  in  this  field. 

There  is  a  gap  ol  several  years  between 
the  concept  of  a  n  odem  weapon  and  its 
availability  to  thr  fighting  forces.  We 
have  concepts  at  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment for  th(  new  weapons  which 
are  needed,  but  the  Lr  actual  availability  is 
in  most  instances  leveral  years  off.  One 
thing  is  certain — }  re  cannot  successfully 
fight  the  next  wai  with  the  weapons  of 
the  last  war. 

The  area  of  mcst  immediate  concern 
and  the  item  ol  greatest  cost  is.  of 
course,  Vietnam.  It  is  hard  to  know 
exactly  what  is  h  ippening  there.  Peace 
negotiations  have  l>een  in  progress  in 
Paris  for  months. :  ^et  no  one  can  say  that 
progress  has  been  made.  There  are  those 
who  have  claimed  khat  lulls  In  the  fight- 
ing have  represented  deescalation  on  the 
part  of  the  Commi  nists  to  support  these 
peace  tallEs.  A  glmce  at  the  casualty 
figures  should  dls]  el  any  hope  on  that 
score.  We  are  coe  Jnulng  to  lose  about 
150  Americans  eac!  t  week,  even  when  the 
fighting  is  lighten  t.  Harassing  attacks 
continue  through  tut  South  Vietnam, 
punctuated  with  a  Tocitles  against  non- 
combatants.  This  1 1  the  Communist  way 
of  answering  confessions  made  by  us 
wlien  we  stop  the  I  tombing  north  of  the 
DMZ. 

I  agree  with  mil  tary  leaders  that  the 
so-called  lulls  in  tl  >e  fighting  come  dur- 
ing those  peiiods  vhen  the  Communists 
are  desperately  tr  ring  to  recoup  losses 


from  previous  attacks  or  to  build  up  sup- 
plies, equipment,  and  manpower  for  new 
attacks.  We  have  been  witnessing  what 
was  intended  to  be  the  third  large-scale 
series  of  attacks  for  the  year.  First  was 
the  Tet  offensive,  where  the  Communists 
were  badly  hurt  in  a  go-for-broke  effort 
to  seize  control  of  Saigon  and  the  coun- 
tryside. There  was  a  second  series  of  at- 
tacks in  June.  This,  (he  third  offensive, 
has  been  the  least  effective  of  them  all 
because  American  forces  are  better  or- 
ganized and  they  are  mounting  spoiling 
attacks  which  thwart  the  Intended  of- 
fensive in  many  areas. 

North  Vietnam  has  suffered  extreme 
damage  from  the  bombing.  The  result  of 
that  bombing  and  of  losses  from  ground 
fighting  produced  the  beginning  of  peace 
talks.  Ttie  North  Vietnamese  want  peace, 
but  thby  want  it  on  their  own  terms.  If 
they  find  that  peace  is  not  available  on 
their  own  terms,  they  will  accept  It  in 
part  on  ours.  The  important  tiling  is 
that  our  negotiators  must  make  It  clear 
there  will  be  no  American  sellout  of  our 
fighting  men  and  those  of  our  allies  In 
Vietnam.  In  the  meantime,  the  costs 
must  go  on — $2'/2  billion  per  month. 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  serious 
weaknesses  in  our  military  program  is  in 
submarine  development.  Belatedly,  we 
are  moving  to  bridge  tills  gap.  We  are 
late  and  the  amount  of  our  effort  is  small. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  bill  includes  funds  for  only  two 
new  construction  nuclear-powered  at- 
tack submarines.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned— not  only  because  this  is  the 
smallest  number  of  new  submarines  we 
liave  authorized  in  many  years  but  be- 
cause there  is  overwhelming  evidence 
that  this  Nation  must  immediately  initi- 
ate an  accelerated  program  in  nuclear 
submarines. 

Several  congressional  committees  liave 
been  conducting  detailed  investigations 
into  the  rapidly  expanding  and  improv- 
ing Russian  nuclear  submarine  force.  The 
evidence  is  startling.  The  Russians  have 
now  put  to  sea  new  design  nuclear  sub- 
marines superior  to  ours  in  certain  im- 
portant characteristics.  If  we  do  not  get 
going  immediately  with  a  program  to 
Improve  our  own  nuclear  submarines,  we 
will  find  ourselves  in  &  few  short  years 
totally  outstripped  by  the  Russians  in 
this  important  area.  We  must  not  sit 
back  and  let  this  happen. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  not 
responded  to  the  overwhelming  need  for 
an  expanded  nuclear  submarine  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  earlier  this  year  they 
stopped  further  funding  of  the  only  new 
development  in  nuclear  submarines  this 
country  has  initiated  in  the  last  5  years. 
They  have  held  up  the  electric-drive  sub- 
marine to  conduct  further  studies  despite 
the  fact  that  we  are  faced  with  an  over- 
whelming and  compelling  need  to  get 
going  in  nuclear  submarines,  not  prom- 
ises. 

We  must  not  tolerate  the  sort  of  de- 
lays in  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
have  characterized  this  program  in  re- 
cent years.  There  is  iiothlng  less  cost 
effective  than  some  of  the  cost  effective- 
ness studies  the  Department  of  Defense 
performs.  Their  effectiveness  is  zero,  and 
their  cost  is  delay. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  United  States 


enjoyed  superiority  in  nuclear  subma- 
rines and  in  the  capability  to  launch 
missiles  from  submerged  nuclear  sub- 
marines. The  Russians  had  built  an 
enormous  numlwr  of  conventional  sub- 
marines and  with  this  commanding 
strength,  they  felt  safe  in  turning  to 
other  areas  of  defense.  The  U.S.  nuclear 
sub  Polaris  capability  reversed  this  situa- 
tion completely.  But  after  having  ac- 
quired an  imposing  picture  of  strength  in 
this  field,  we  slowed  our  own  efforts.  We 
have  done  nothing  significantly  new  in 
submarine  development  for  several  years. 
Now  the  Russians  are  woiicing  vigorously 
to  tniild  improvements  into  their  own 
submarine  fleet.  They  have  not  passed  us 
in  sut»narine-laimched  missile  capability 
but  they  are  now  building  submarines 
with  characteristics  superior  to  ours.  In 
addition,  they  are  building  a  significantly 
larger  number  of  submarines  than  we. 
We  have  to  catch  up  and  catch  up  fast  or 
our  submarine  defense  will  be  seriously 
limited  in  their  effectiveness.  That  means 
Russian  submarines  off  our  coast  could 
pose  a  threat  equal  to  that  of  the  missiles 
based  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  And  Hus- 
sion submarines  are  not  targeted  by  U.S. 
missiles. 

This  is  an  area  where  we  were  almost 
caught  sound  asleep.  Despite  warnings 
from  those  in  position  to  give  the  facts 
to  the  Pentagon  and  the  committees  of 
Congress,  this  situation  has  resulted  l>e- 
cause  of  budget  considerations.  It  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  if  we  cannot 
afford  the  best  defense  system,  there 
really  is  not  much  point  in  having  one  of 
any  Idnd.  A  second-l>est  defense  is  not 
enough  for  national  survival. 

Little  has  been  said  in  previous  discus- 
sions on  appropriations  bills  about  the 
threat  of  cruise  missile  ships.  We  have 
long  known  of  Russian  capability  in  this 
field,  and  we  saw  graphically  when  an 
Israel  destroyer  was  sunk  during  the 
Israel-Arab  war  how  effective  these 
weapons  can  be.  The  cruise  missile  ship 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  and  inex- 
pensive new  developments  in  naval  war- 
fare, and  we  are  far,  far  tiehind  m  moving 
to  meet  this  threat.  Some  have  said  we 
are  5  years  late.  Obviously  the  situa- 
tion is  sufficiently  serious  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  talce  halfway  measures.  This  is 
definitely  a  grave  problem  which  we  are 
not  prepared  effectively  to  combat. 

I  shudder  to  think  what  could  happen 
if  the  battleship  New  Jersey  should  run 
afoul  of  Communist  cruise  missile  ships 
and  you  can  be  certain  the  Communists 
have  thought  of  this  possibilltT.  too.  We 
could  have  $30  million  worth  of  new 
investment  at  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific  m 
very  short  order  if  things  did  not  go  right 
in  such  an  encounter. 

I  have  not  commented  on  Soviet  war- 
ship development  other  than  submarines. 
Actually,  the  Soviets  are  forging  ahead 
with  the  construction  of  other  modem, 
technically  sophisticated,  and  well- 
armed  warships.  Next  to  ours,  they  have 
the  most  powerful  surface  Navy  in  the 
world,  and  they  are  building  into  their 
ships  the  most  advanced  new  develop- 
ments. It  is  well  to  note  that  the  Soviet 
merchant  marine  fleet  is  numerically 
larger  and  more  modem,  and  that  the 
Soviet    shipbuilding    industry    is    more 
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modem  than  ours.  This  picture  becomes 
more  significant  as  the  aid  and  support 
Wstorically  given  us  through  the  years 
by  the  British  Navy  becomes  progressiye- 
Lv  less  meaningful.  The  dwindling  British 
Na^ls^to  be  retrenched  stUl  further  m 
The  near  future  with  the  withdrawal  from 
east  of  Suez.  The  Soviets  know  that  the 
bulk  of  VS.  naval  power  has  now  been 
concentrated  in  the  western  Pacific  and 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

This  budget  leaves  the  eastern  Pacinc 
and  AtlanUc  fleets  short  of  Pa^s,  »»<* 
equipment  and  even  trained  men.  Mod- 
ernization is  a  pressing  need,  and  the 
material  readiness  condition  of  the  Navy 
is  going  to  become  worse  unless  more 
funds  are  provided.  This  is  a  situation 
which  cannot  be  neglected  as  the  US. 
Navy  moves  into  a  role  of  increased  stra- 
tegic and  intemationai  political  mipor- 

tance. 

The  committee  supports  the  continua- 
tion of  AMSA  program,  the  VPX  pro- 
gram, and  the  VPAX  program.  These,  of 
course,  are  becoming  more  Important 
with  each  passing  day.  We  are  late  on 
aU  of  them.  Too  much  reliance  was  placed 
on  the  TPX  concept  and  having  placed 
most  of  our  eggs  in  that  basket,  we  now 
find  that  we  have  nearly  had  to  start 
all  over  again  for  a  foUow-on  aircraft. 
This  is  a  serious  matter  and  new  develop- 
ments in  aircraft  should  receive  fullest 
support  from  the  Pentagon.  All  the  funds 
which  are  needed  to  move  these  programs 
forward  at  the  fastest,  soimdest  pace  pos- 
sible should  be  provided  and  spent. 

It  is  equally  important  that  we  con- 
tinue   procurement    of    proven    needed 
aircraft  even  if  additional  fimds  are  re- 
quired. It  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  Air  Force  has  requested 
a  reprograming  action  that  would  re- 
program    funds    for    procurement    of 
additional  F-*-E's,  and  continue  the  pro- 
curement of  F-111  aircraft,  essentially 
at  the  expense  of  the  major  portion  of 
fiscal    years    1967-69    procurement    of 
A-7-D's.  This  committee  s  record  shows 
that  the  originally  planned  procurement 
by  the  Air  Force  of  the  A-7-D  aircraft  for 
these  fiscal  years  was  for  12  aircraft  in 
1967   62  In  1968,  and  146  in  1969,  for  a 
total'  through  fiscal  year  1969  of  220  air- 
craft. . , 

I  realize  that  the  F-4  is  a  very  capable, 
proven  aircraft  respected  by  both  the 
Air  Force  and  Navy  and  that  it  is  a 
multipurpose  aircraft.  It  also  Is  patently 
true  tliat  the  Air  Force  is  desperately 
short  of  combination  close  support  and 
interdiction  aircraft  and  for  these  roles 
the  Navy  has  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  A-7  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best, 
aircraft  today.  The  first  Navy  squadron 
of   15  aircraft  recently  completed  a  7 
months'  deployment.  This  Navy  squad- 
ron dropped  more  than  6.500.000  tons 
of  bombs  in  1,475  combat  sorties,  mostly 
over  North  Vietnam,  for  an  average  of 
over  4,500  tons  of  bombs  per  aircraft 
sorties.  In  spite  of  this  being  a  first  de- 
ployment the  squadron  had  a  tnily  out- 
standing record,  losing  only  one  aircraft 
to  enemy  action  during  the  deployment. 
I  am  further  advised  that  the  bombing 
accuracies    experienced    by    this    fli^ 
squadron  were  outstanding  and  consid- 
erably better  on  an  overall  basis  than 
those  experienced  by  other  aircraft  fiy- 


ing  similar  missions.  The  Air  Force  A-7- 
D  version  of  the  A-7  incorporates  a  sig- 
niflcanUy  improved  bombing  system  over 
the  one  that  has  been  so  successfully 
demonstrated  in  combat  by  the  Navy 
and  should  prove  even  more  effective  in 
the  all-important  close  suwwrt  and  in- 
terdiction roles  for  which  it  was  specifi- 
cally designed. 

There  is  even   less  justification  for 
using  A-7-D  funds  to  insure  continuation 
of  the  production  of  the  P-lll  series. 
This  aircraft  obviously   requires   addi- 
tional testing  and  evaluation.  Half  of 
those  sent  into  the  combat  axea  have 
failed  for  one  reason  or  another,  xms 
performance    simply    shows    that    the 
plane,  despite  its  great  potential,  is  not 
ready  for  utilization  in  the  field  and 
may  require  substantial  modification  in 
its  manufacture.  It  would  appear  that 
procurement  funds  are  being  divided  in 
a  way  that  each  of  the  services  gets  a 
slice  of  the  pie,  and  tills  would  be  un- 
fortunate. ^  , 
I  certainly  realize  the  importance  of 
finding  means  of  reducing  expenditures 
In  these  critical  times;  however.  It  seems 
completely   unrealistic    as   one   of    the 
means  of  reducing  these  expenditures  to 
so  drasticaUy  cut  back  procurement  of 
an  aircraft  already  in  production  for  the 
Air  Force  and  already  proven  so  success- 
ful in  Vietnam  while  performing  mis- 
sions so  vital  to  the  success  of  all  our 
tactical  air  forces. 

Let   me   turn   to   another   area.    Our 
committee  has  repeatedly  expressed  its 
concern     about     Intelligence-gathering 
policies.  The  committee  report  deals  ef- 
fectively with  this  subject  and  I  recom- 
mend it  for  your  consideration.  We  are 
expending  tremendous  sums  of  money  for 
Intelligence  and  I  am  not  at  all  certain 
that  what  we  obtoin  is  of  sufficient  value. 
We  have  a  tremendous  volimie  of  mis- 
cellaneous material  coUected  by  an  ever 
increasing  number  of  people  and  ma- 
chines but  there  is  hard  evidence  to  show 
that  we  are  virtually  up  to  our  annpite 
In  information  which  may  or  may  not  be 
needed  and  which  by  its  sheer  volume 
tends  to  stifle  information  analysis.  We 
may  be  llteraUy  drowning  in  a  sea  of 
nonessential  information. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  our  inteUl- 
gence-gathering  activities  are  very  much 
in  the  position  of  a  Monday  morning 
quarterback.  It  Is  always  easy  to  know 
on  Monday  moniing  after  Saturday  s 
game  what  went  wrong  and  what  plays 
should  have  been  caUed,  but  then  it  is 
too  late.  Time  after  time  I  have  noted 
that  ttie  intelligence  agencies,  in  analyz- 
ing a  crisis  which  went  sour  for  us.  claim 
their  predictions  covered  the  incident  to 
question.  All  of  the  bits  and  pieces  of 
intelligence  which  are  collected,  when 
put  togettier.  point  to  various  PosslblU- 
ties  but  not  to  a  specific  line  of  action  by 
the  enemy.  Even  the  predictions  may  be 
toterpreted  to  a  number  of  ways.  But 
only  in  very  few  cases  have  I  found  a 
flat  prediction  made  In  advance  of  an 
actual  occurrence.  Intelligence  is  not  of 
much  value  after  the  f«;V  ",  ™"!*  j! 
something  direct  and  Positive,  U^e  Gen- 
eral Lee's  plans  which  feU  toto  enemy 
hands  at  Antietam. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  what  we  do  wim 
aU  of  the  information  we  are  collect- 


tog— for  instance,  on  Chtoa.  We  have 
been  coUecttog  data  on  China  for  years. 
Nothtog  that  I  have  seen  gave  us  fore- 
warning on  the  tatemal  problems  which 
now  are  taktog  place  there.  For  years  we 
were  hopeful  that  internal  strife  would 
engulf  Red  China.  Yet  when  it  happened, 
what  did  we  do?  We  sat  with  our  hands 
folded  and  moved  not  one  finger  to  en- 
courage the  overthrow  of  the  Communist 
government  there.  By  contrast,  take  a 
look  at  what  the  Communists  do  when- 
ever there  is  the  slightest  trouble  in  a 
country  not  imder  Communist  rule. 

The  loss  of  tiie  USJ3.  Liberty  may 
have  resulted  directly  from  an  tateUi- 
gence  snafu.  Hours  before  the  ship  was 
attacked  by  Israel  forces  during  the  Mid- 
east war  last  year,  the  Jotot  Chiefs  of 
Staff  ordered  the  ship  farther  out  to  sea 
as  a  matter  of  prudence.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  order  was  to  two  messages,  nei- 
ther of  which  reached  the  LibeHy  in 
time.  Eleven  hours  after  the  order  went 
out.  the  Liberty,  which  was  just  13  miles 
off  the  Stoai  Peninsula  battle  zone,  was 
attacked  by  Israeli  planes  and  torpedo 
boats  Thirty-four  Americans  were  killed 
and  75  were  wounded.  The  Liberty  was 
so  badly  damaged  that  she  has  had  to  be 
scrapped.  We  have  spent  hundreds  of 
millions  of  doUars  on  a  worldwide  com- 
munications system  which,  theoretically, 
can  give  instantaneous  contact  through- 
out the  world,  but  it  faUed  for  11  hours 
to  get  a  message  to  an  American  ship 
because  of  sloppy  handltog  of  the  sys- 

I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  poor  com- 
munications work  did  not  contribute  to 
the  loss  of  the  Pueblo.  The  explanations 
which  have  been  given  leave  too  many 
gaps.  In  any  event,  it  appears  that  a 
state  of  confusion  existed  during   the 
Pueblo   capture   and   that   no   advance 
preparations  had  been  made  to  go  to 
the  rescue  of  the  vessel  if  it  got  toto 
trouble.  When  we  think  of  the  Ameri- 
cans whose  lives  are  at  stake  and  the  un- 
portance  of  this  very  advanced  commu- 
nication ship  loaded  with  equipment  of 
a  type  not  previously  known  behind  me 
Iron  Curtato;  we  can  reckon  the  need 
for  a  greater  measure  of  protection  or  at 
least  for  a  closer  surveiUance  over  what 
was  taking  place. 

In  the  same  veto,  it  is  impossible  to  ac- 
cept at  face  value  some  of  the  statements 
which   have   been  made  about  mteiu- 
gence-gathering  activities  conducted  by 
our  forces  prior  to  the  Tet  offensive.  The 
more  time  that  elapses  after  an  tocident. 
the  better  the  story  that  can  be  told  to 
toqulring   congressional   committees  by 
Defense  agencies.  The  time  when  In- 
formation Is  needed  Is  when  an  attack  is 
Impending,  not  when  It  lias  finished,  not 
after  the  dead  are  counted  and  buried 
and  the  damages  assessed.  No  one  has 
yet  explained  the  fact  that  if  we  knew 
so  much  about  ttie  comtog  Tet  offensive, 
we  did  not  alert  our  allies,  the  South 
Vietnamese,  not  to  permit  so  many  of 
their  troops  to  go  on  hoUday  leave  just 
before  the  offensive  was  launched. 

In  Vietnam  new  effectiveness  is  being 
shown  from  the  use  of  chemical  weapons. 
Now  I  know  that  to  some  quarters  chon- 
ical  and  biological  weapons  are  Itad 
words  That  is  not  true  to  Vietnam  where 
chemical  weapons  have  saved  Uves  and 
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changes  of  station.  I  encounter  service- 
man after  serviceman  who  has  an  aver- 
age of  one  transfer  each  year.  Frequent- 
ly, I  find  men  who  are  given  a  PCS  neces- 
sitating costly  travel  for  himself,  his 
family,  and  his  belongings  when  he  has 
no  more  than  6  months  before  retire- 
ment. This  simply  makes  no  sense.  There 
also  are  those  cases  of  homesteading 
where,  by  one  means  or  another,  some 
individuals  are  allowed  to  stay  10  or  more 
years  at  a  favorite  post.  With  all  of  the 
new  systems  that  have  been  developed 
to  Improve  personnel  policies,  it  would 
appear  that  a  better  balance  could  be 
achieved.  In  the  same  breath,  let  me 
quarrel  with  the  continuing  failure  of 
the  military  services  to  give  a  break  to 
a  mtui  returning  from  overseas  by  as- 
signing him  to  the  station  of  his  choice. 
In  altogether  too  many  cases,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  no  consideration  whatever 
is  given  to  requests  for  assignment  and 
it  is  my  firm  belief  that  this  important 
morale  factor  could  be  improved  with 
very  little  effort  on  the  part  of  those 
responsible  for  assignments  of  duty. 

Turning  to  another  subject,  possibly 
there  are  too  many  communications  sys- 
tems. The  services  deny  this.  They  also 
deny  that  they  are  prone  to  buy  any  new 
gadget  in  the  communications  field  which 
an  enterprising  salesman  has  in  his  kit. 
But  it  looks  to  the  committee,  when  we 
get  the  bills  for  new  systems  each  year, 
that  there  are  too  many  communications 
systems,  that  we  buy  new  ones  instead 
of  perfecting  older  ones,  and  that  the 
systems  are  not  always  compatible.  This 
is  an  expensive  area  for  gadgetry,  and 
I  think  it  is  one  which  the  Department 
of  Defense  can  profitably  study  in  an 
effort  to  bring  about  simplification  and 
economy. 

It  will  be  noticeable,  I  think,  that  I 
have  not  commented  on  the  Reserves. 
Normally,  I  have  quite  a  bit  to  say  about 
the  important  place  which  the  Reserve 
components  occupy.  For  a  number  of 
years,  it  was  essential  that  those  who 
recognized  the  need  for  strong  Reserves 
speak  up  in  their  behalf  because 
machinery  had  been  set  in  motion  to 
downgrade  the  Reserves  to  a  status  of  in- 
consequence and  ineffectiveness.  Now  all 
of  that  is  past  history.  By  legislation  the 
Reserves  have  been  assured  a  proper 
place  in  the  defense  program,  and  floors 
on  strength  which  formerly  had  to  be  set 
annually  by  this  committee  have  now 
been  established  by  permanent  law. 
There  have  been  problems  of  reorganiza- 
tion, and  this  has  resulted  in  dissatis- 
faction in  certain  areas.  Nevertheless. 
Congress  cannot  assume  responsibility 
in  matters  of  organization.  This  is  not  our 
fleld. 

We  do  have  strong  leaders  In  the 
Reserves  who  are  recognized  for  their 
ability  and  their  knowledge.  The  great- 
est weakness  is  in  modem  equipment. 
The  demands  of  the  Vietnamese  war  have 
not  only  drained  off  much  existing  equip- 
ment, but  it  has  denied  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents the  replacements  of  modem 
equipment  which  had  been  scheduled  for 
them.  There  is  still  work  to  be  done  for 
the  Reserves,  but  the  picture  is  brighter 
for  these  essential  forces  today  than  It 
has  been  for  years. 


We  live  In  dangerous  times  when  our 
princlpal  security  still  is  in  our  armed 
strength.  We  shall  need  all  of  the  funds 
which  are  carried  in  this  bill  and  very 
probably  there  will  be  a  need  for  more. 
Defense  is  insurance  for  survival,  and 
survival  must  remain  the  item  of  high- 
est concern  for  any  nation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  who  cer- 
tainly is  an  authority  on  military  re- 
quirements taking  the  time  to  make 
these  fine  comments. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
him  so  far  as  reduction,  especially  of 
leadtime  items,  are  concerned  in  a  time 
of  obvious  need  and  turmoil  all  around 
the  world. 

Strength  is  what  our  opposition 
respects. 

Mr.  SnCES.  And  what  they  use. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  what  they  use. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Sometimes  we  depend  too 
much  on  negotiations  that  are  mean- 
ingless. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  we  cannot  purchase 
will,  which  apparently  they  are  surfeited 
with  so  far  as  the  use  of  their  strength  is 
concerned  and  from  which  perhaps  we 
have  been  weaned  for  a  long  time — for 
too  long  a  period  of  time. 

I  appreciate  particularly  the  gentle- 
man bringing  out  the  need  for  quiet 
running  submarines  and  for  more  missile 
ships  and  the  AMSA  program  and  the 
VFX  and  others. 

I  have  one  other  area  which  is  of  per- 
sonal concern  about  which  I  have  talked 
with  the  gentleman  and  which  I  believe 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members. 

Would  not  the  gentleman  agree  with 
me,  if  some  of  the  recent  editorials  in 
aviation  and  air  space  magazines  are 
true  that  we  are  confining  to  one  great 
company,  grreat  though  it  may  be,  our 
domestic  capacity  of  jet  engine  capa- 
bility, then  we  are  Indeed  again  perhaps 
cutting  off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face?  If 
this  be  true  and  such  editorial  comment 
be  not  in  the  category  of  conjecture,  and 
"everything  we  read  is  not  necessarily 
so,"  then  we  should  be  developing  United 
States  capability  for  producing  jets  on  a 
wider  base  and  have  covered  into  our 
Government  the  sole  source  so  that  we 
can  start  up  additional  assembly  imes  re- 
gardless of  data  rights  in  times  of  greater 
need?  Would  the  gentleman  agree  with 
that? 

Mr.  SIKES.  We  could  indeed  come  to 
rue  the  day,  if  we  do  not  take  greater  ad- 
vantage of  the  industrial  capability  that 
America  possesses,  and  in  this  area  it 
does  not  appear  that  we  are  doing  so. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  has  been  a  matter  of 
great  concern,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  to  me  and  as 
one  who  has  been  Interested  in  it  per- 
sonally. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's interest  and  I  support  him  in  his 
efforts. 

Mr.  HALT..  Does  the  gentleman 
further  agree  with  me.  to  develop  this 
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capabUlty,  in  recognizing  the  follow-on 
leadtime  on  items  of  long-range  pro- 
curement, it  would  lower  the  unit  cost  if 
we  could  act  on  it  propitiously  at  this 
time   rather   than   using    reprogramlng 
methods,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
old  doctrine  of  "buy  America"  in  order 
to  develop  our  resources,  as  we  get  re- 
search and  development  breakthroughs? 
Mr  SIKES.  That  has  been  our  experi- 
ence in  times  past.  We  should  act  now 
in  the  area  which  the  gentleman  is  dis- 
cussing. ^,  _ . 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  and 
I  certainly  hope  we  overcome  that  de- 
ficiency in  this  and  the  other  areas  men- 
tioned.                               _^  ,  ,„ 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  dlsting\Ushed  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida yield?                                       ,  ,j  t 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I,  too,  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  on  his  statement, 
particularly  his  comments  with  refer- 
ence to  developments  in  Soviet  subma- 
rine warfare  capability.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  in  particular  our  desire  to 
build  submarines  to  counter  their  in- 
creased threat.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
also  recognize  that  this  increased  capa- 
bility— and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is 
aware  it  has  been  dramaUcally  in- 
creased in  recent  months — also  forces 
upon  us  the  need  to  increase  our  ability 
to  counter  those  threats,  and  therefore 
we  need  to  make  further  advances  in 
that  particular  area  as  well. 

Mr  SIKES.  I  could  not  agree  more. 
I  think  this  Is  a  field  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  it  should  be  of  greatest 
concern  to  those  entrusted  with  our  De- 
fense Establishment.  I  want  much  more 
action  than  is  evident. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comments,  because  I  propose  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill  at  ari 
appropriate  time  to  include  in  the  bill 
some  funds  which  were  included  in  the 
authorization  bill  to  meet  specifically 
these  defenses,  and  I  hope  perhaps  we 
may  have  the  support  of  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment, and  I  would  like  merely  to  add 
that,  as  a  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee which  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  chairs,  on  antisubmarine  war- 
fare, that  I  do  indeed  share  his  concern 
with  respect  to  the  need  for  research 
funds  for  our  antisubmarine  warfare 
program.  If  the  American  people  could 
know  the  facts  that  have  been  outlined 
to  that  committee,  I  am  sure  they  would 
be  supporting  the  gentleman  in  this 
amendment  to  restore  the  funds  that 
have  been  deleted  from  the  authorizing 
legislation  passed  by  the  House. 

Again  I  wish  very  much  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 

floor. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  who  Is  a  member 


of  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  18707.  As  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appro- 
priations, I  am  proud  to  have  worked 
these  many  months  with  my  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Mahon] 
and  my  other  dedicated  colleagues  on 
the  subcommittee. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  many 
aspects  and  dollars,  deals  with  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  future.  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  present  needs  and  protec- 
tion of  our  servicemen  in  combat  wher- 
ever they  are  servmg.  This  bill  provides 
for  their  anticipated  needs.  This  bill  at- 
tempts to  provide  for  the  future  con- 
tingencies and  .possible  threats  to  our 
security.  Whether  or  not  these  threats 
are  real  or  conjecture,  only  history  will 
tell:  but.  I  believe  it  is  better  to  be  pre- 
pared than  to  be  sorry. 

The  ABM  system  for  which  further 
funds  are  being  provided,  as  many  other 
programs,  will  not  be  ready  for  several 
years  and  who  can  tell  what  the  situation 
wUl  be  at  that  time.  The  complicated 
systems  of  today  cannot  be  operational 
overnight  or.  in  many  instances,  in  a 
year.  Therefore,  we  must  conjecture  to 
some  extent. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  must  dash 
madly  ahead  and  fimd  and  do  every- 
thing to  the  fullest  extent,  and.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  say  this  committee  has.  as 
precisely  and  carefully  as  possible,  after 
and  through  its  hearings  and  investiga- 
tions, tried  to  come  up  with  the  most 
prudent  and  careful  funding  and  plan- 
ning possible. 

We  have  cut  where  we  believe  cuts 
should  be  made.  Yes,  possibly  further 
cuts  could  have  been  made,  but  this 
House  knows  that  these  appropriations 
are  continually  reviewed.  Many  pro- 
grams are  planned  future  programs 
which  are  often  revised  £uid  different 
priorities  given  without  further  appro- 
priations. 

Even  the  critics  of  the  Defense  ap- 
propriation admit  that  the  United  States 
must  maintain  Its  armed  vigilance  and 
that  to  deflne  "enough"  is  not  possible; 
they  admit  that  we  must  have  an  "insur- 
ance factor"  or  "a  margin  for  error." 

We  of  the  committee  are  not  inf  allable 
but  have  tried  to  give  to  this  House  and 
the  Nation  the  best  measure— but  again, 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  and  its  appro- 
priations, have  been,  are  and  will  be  con- 
tinually checked  and  rechecked  and  the 
dollars  spent  for  the  best  we  can  give 
for  the  protection  of  our  servicemen, 
their  needs,  and  the  security  of  our 
Nation. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  this 

bill- 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Flood],  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you 
know,  the  launching  of  the  air  carrier 
Kennedy  wltWn  recent  days  was  an- 
nounced. You  will  recall  that  I  vehe- 
mently proposed  that  this  ship  be  pow- 
ered by  nuclear  power.  I  Insisted,  without 


success,  that  it  be  nuclear.  This  has  not 
been  done,  and  I  think  that  is  a  great 
loss  to  the  Navy.  This  bill  includes  only 
two  nuclear  sutmiarines  and  no  surface 
warships.  I  take  this  time.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  reassert  what  I  have  said  for  5 
years  on  this  bill  on  the  same  spot:  Under 
no  circumstances  would  I  ever  vote  again 
for  any  fighting  ship  of  the  line  to  have 
anything  but  nuclear  power  in  this,  our 

Navy. 

The  Department  of  Defense  gave  us 
the  Defense  appropriation  request  being 
voted  on  today.  This  bill  includes  only 
two  nuclear  submarines  and  no  surface 
warships.  This  is  the  smallest  number  of 
nuclear  warships  we  have  bought  for  our 
Navy  in  any  one  year  since  1955.  If  all  of 
you  knew  about  the  alarming  increase 
taking  place  In  the  Soviet  submarine 
threat  which  demands  an  increase  in  our 
nuclear  submarine  and  surface  warship 
program,  you  would  well  be  alarmed. 

The  opposition  in  the  Pentagon  to  a 
dynamic  nuclear  submarine  and  surface 
warship  program  must  be  stopped.  The 
safety  of  our  Nation  is  at  stake.  We  are 
In  peril. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  statement 
on  this  subject  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee which  appears  on  pages  26202- 
26203  of  the  Record  for  September  10. 
Mr.  Rivers  concludes: 

Let  me  tell  you  something.  Tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  committed  itself  to 
the  Congress  to  include  two  nuclear  sub- 
marines, two  nuclear  escorts,  and  one  nucleai 
carrier  In  the  1970  program.  That  Is  the 
absolute  minimum  program  that  can  be  ac- 
cepted There  must  be  more  in  future  years. 
We  win  not  accept  less  than  this  minimum 
program  next  year. 

I  could  not  agree  more. 
Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.O'KoNSKil. 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  speak  so  fluently 
and  effectively  at  all  times  that  I  seldom 
find  it  necessary  to  talk  myself.  And 
rather  than  to  miss  the  occsision— this 
will  probably  be  the  last  opportunity — I 
want  to  wish  you  all  a  Merry  Christ- 
mas and  a  Happy  New  Year. 

I  rise  to  address  this  House  because 
this  bill  entails  a  lot  of  money. 

When  we  go  home,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  more 
than  $72  billion  for  defense. 

Appropriating  money  is  one  thing,  but 
using  it  wisely  is  another.  Unfortunately, 
the  departments  to  which  this  money  is 
appropriated  do  not  at  all  times  use 
money  wisely.  When  we  see  a  glaring 
waste,  a  glaring  case  of  open  stealing 
of  defense  money,  then  I  think  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  should  be  apprised 
of  that  matter  and  we  should  not  sit 
idly  by  while  it  is  going  on. 

I  will  read  just  some  excerpts  from 
an  article  entiUed  'The  St.  Louis  Shell 
Game,"  which  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  on  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 4,  1968.  Here  is  what  the  article  says: 
To  caU  what  Is  going  on  at  the  Gateway 
Ammunition  Plant  a  disgrace  is  a  tremendous 
understatement. 

It  Is  a  sabotage  of  the  national  defense 
effort. 
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the  article  concludes 
thaTif  the  Peden  1  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation and  the  Jui  tice  Department  and 
United  States  do  not 
it,  then  they  ought  to 


the  Congress  of  th« 
do  something  abou' 
resign  as  public  ofl  cials. 

The  Gateway  Ai  imunition  Plant  was 
given  an  award  o'  a  contract  for  $26 
million  to  build  a  shell  plant.  After  18 
months  of  bulldini ,  they  have  not  pro- 
duced a  single  shell  and  only  Ood  knows 
when  they  are  goin  [  to  produce  one.  The 
126  million  which  the  plant  was  sup- 
posed to  cost  orlglr  ally  has  now  risen  to 
$41  million,  and  sti  1  even  the  Lord  does 
not  know  when  we  i  re  going  to  get  a  shell 
from  that  factory.  Why  not? 

Here  Is  an  arttcl;  from  the  St.  Louis 
Olobe-Democrat  a«aln,  entitled  "Gravy 
Train — Hoodliuns  Setting  Well-Heeled 
at  Shell-Less  Shell  plant" — In  St.  Louis. 
(Butch)  Shoulders, 
the  job  and  brother 


of  Laborers  Local  42. 


Last    month,    rran^c 
general   foreman    on 
of  Louis  D.  Shouldefs.  Jr..  ez-convlct  boas 


collected  nearly  $3,500 


In  wages,  Almost  twli  e  as  much  as  Lt.  Col. 
Frank  Qunttrocchl,  pi  mt  commanding  officer. 


The  average  pay 


is  for  an  88  >4 -hour 


week.  The  wages  average,  to  these  hood- 
liuns. $667  a  week. 

Even  the  Cosa  Nostja  kingpin  In  St.  Louis, 
Anthony  Giordano,  hi  s  happened  on  the  Ma- 
son-Rust payroll.  At  S3,  Giordano  Is  in  ex- 
tremely poor  physical  condition  and  Is  con- 
sidered seven-tenths  blind  becavise  of  one 
glass  eye  and  Umlte  1  vision  In  the  other 
eye. 

Yet,  he  is  collecting  $667  a  week  for  an 
88'/^ -hour  week. 
I  could  call  the  iloll  of  every  gangster 


and  hoodlum  in  St 
payroll  of  that  plani 


Louis  who  is  on  the 
,  which  for  18  months 


has  spent  defense  n  oney  In  excess  of  $41 
million — and  yet  no  shells. 

Now  hang  onto  y<  ur  horses.  One  would 
think  the  Army  leai  ned  a  lesson,  that  the 
Army  Corps  of  Enj  Ineers  teamed  a  les- 
son. That  is  not  th( 
Army  ofiBcials  are 


case.  Right  now  the 

preparing  to  award 

this  plant  another  ^26.5  million  contract 

for  an  8-lnch  shell. 

been  able  to  produce 


to  add  another  lint 
The  factory  has  noi 
even  a  1-inch  shell.  Gtoing  by  the  history, 
if  we  are  to  Judge  t  le  future  by  the  past, 
this  $26.5  million  1 1  going  to  run  to  an- 
other $41  million  br  the  time  the  added 
line  is  completed,  and  still  we  have  ab- 
solutely no  indicaiion  whatever  as  to 
whether  or  not  an:  shell  is  going  to  be 
produced.  In  other  ^  fords,  the  $41  million 
gravy  train  to  the  Tosa  Nostra  and  the 
gangsters  of  St.  Ixuis  has  already  run 
out,  and  now  the  i  xmy  is  preparing  to 
give  them  another  $26.5  million  to  add 
another  line — and  t  lis  to  a  company  that 
has  not  produced  a  shell  after  18  months 
of  existence. 

This  is  what  dist  irbs  me:  these  same 
oflBcials,  who  are  n  »w  about  to  give  an- 
other $26.5  million  contract  for  another 
line  to  a  plant  whi:h  has  not  produced 
a  shell  in  18  montis.  after  $41  million 
of  spending,  this  st  me  group  of  officials 
in  our  Army,  have  o  fers  from  other  imrts 
of  the  country,  whe  'e  they  can  build  this 
plant  for  $6  millior .  for  an  8-lnch  shell, 
and  they  can  promi  se  delivery  in  months 
not  years.  They  an  paying  no  attention 
to  the  offers  of  $6  million  to  build  the 
plant  and  to  get  a;tual  production  tm- 


! 


derway.  They  are  now  in  the  process  nf 
offering  another  $26.5  million  contract  to 
these  gangsters  and  hoodlums  in  St. 
Louis. 

If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
stands  idly  by,  when  our  dollars  are  so 
hard  to  get  and  when  our  boys  are  bleed- 
ing and  dying  because  sometimes  they 
need  shells,  and  if  we  permit  this  sort  of 
thing  to  go  on,  how,  in  good  conscience, 
can  we  go  home  and  look  the  people  in 
the  eye? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
proper  time  I  am  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  cut  the  procurement  $26.5 
million  and  a  hard-clad  provision  that 
no  more  money  be  given  the  Cosa  Nostra 
plant  in  St.  Louis.  I  know  they  can  get 
that  plant  built  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  $6  million 
and  can  get  delivery.  They  do  not  have 
any  promise  of  delivery  from  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  additional  $26.5  million. 

Something  has  to  be  done  to  wake  up 
these  officials  in  our  Defense  Depart- 
ment that  Just  because  they  get  $72  bil- 
lion does  not  mean  they  can  fritter  it 
away  to  Cosa  Nostra  and  gangsters. 

I  will  offer  that  amendment,  and  I 
hope  the  Members  of  the  House  will  sup- 
port me. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Chambsklaim]. 

Mr.  CHAMBEIRLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  many  of  my  colleagues  perhaps  may 
recall  several  years  ago  when  the  prob- 
lem of  free  world  shipping  to  North 
Vietnam  first  came  to  my  attention.  I 
urged  that  our  Oovemment  treat  ship- 
ping to  North  Vietnam  as  being  as  seri- 
ous a  matter  as  shipping  to  Cuba.  I  then 
called  for  the  establishment  of  a  so- 
called  blacklist  of  foreign-flag  vessels 
trading  with  North  Vietnam  •  •  •  simi- 
lar to  the  blacklist  of  vessels  sailing  to 
Cuba.  By  this  action,  vessels  visiting 
North  Vietnam  would  be  denied  from 
making  profits  on  U.S.  Government- 
financed  cargoes.  This  was  necessary  be- 
cause, as  I  then  pointed  out,  a  Greek- 
flag  vessel,  the  Saronis,  which  was  in 
North  Vietnam  on  January  25,  1965,  had 
in  fact  subsequently  loaded  at  Port 
Arthur.  Tex.,  on  July  20, 1965.  a  U.S.  tax- 
payers' subsidized  shipment  of  wheat  for 
India  under  the  food-for-peace  program. 

Finally,  such  a  North  Vietnam  black- 
list was  imposed  by  Executive  order  on 
February  11.  1966,  retroactive  to  Jan- 
uary 25. 1966. 

However,  I  have  never  considered  the 
blacklist  a  fully  adequate  response  to 
this  problem  because  it  still  permits  ves- 
sels who  have  helped  supply  North  Viet- 
nam to  come  to  U.S.  ports  and  freely  en- 
gage in  acquiring  profits  on  private 
business.  For  this  reason,  in  April  1965. 
I  introduced  legislation  to  close  our  ports 
to  all  vessels  and  shipping  interests  en- 
gaged in  supplying  North  Vietnam.  The 
administration,  however.  Is  firmly  op- 
posed to  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Cte  the  first  day  of  the  first  session  of 


the  90th  Congress  I  reintroduced  this 
bill — HM.  365 — and  finally,  a  few  days 
ago,  I  received  a  cc^y  of  a  letter  dated 
August  29,  1968,  addressed  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  GarmatzI.  in  which  the 
Commerce  Department,  commenting 
upon  my  bill  states : 

We  are  oin>oaed  to  favorable  conslderatlou 
of  the  subject  bill  because  there  are  at  pres- 
ent suffldent  means  avaUable  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Cnlted  States  Oovem- 
ment to  control  the  problem  of  foreign  nag 
ships  supplying  enemies  or  potential  ene- 
mies of  the  United  States,  specifically  in 
this  case  Communist  dominated  North  Viet- 
nam without  additional  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  seriously  question 
whether  there  are  sufficient  means  avail- 
able to  the  executive  brsmch  to  effec- 
tively discourage  this  trade.  I  would 
point  out  that  this  very  day  a  Polish - 
flag  vessel,  Hugo  Kollataj  is  tied  up  at 
berth  8  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  This  vessel 
appears  on  the  Dep»artment  of  Com- 
merce Maritime  Administration's  Re- 
port No.  9,  dated  January  13, 1967,  which 
Indicates  that  the  Hugo  Kottataj  was  in 
North  Vietnam  between  November  29. 
1966,  the  date  of  Report  No.  8,  and  Jan- 
uary 11.  1967.  and  I  will  ask  permission 
that  this  report  be  included  in  the  Rec- 

OKD. 

I  would  further  advise  my  colleagues 
that  classified  information  made  avail- 
able to  me  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
indicates  that  this  vessel  has  delivered 
supplies  to  North  Vietnam  more  than 
once  since  1965— and  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  that 
there  is  only  one  vessel  in  the  world 
bearing  this  name  according  to  the 
Lloyds  Register  of  Shipping. 

This  very  morning  I  stood  on  the 
wharf  at  pier  8  in  Brooklyn.  N.Y..  where 
I  personally  watched  this  vessel  un- 
loading its  cargo.  I  saw  tons  of  steel 
marked  "Made  in  Poland  "  being  lowered 
from  this  ship  to  the  docks  of  Brooklyn 
and  I  can  only  assume  someone  is  pay- 
ing for. this  steel  and  that  Polish  inter- 
ests are  benefiting.  I  am  advised  that 
this  same  vessel  entered  the  port  of 
Boston,  September  1.  and  discharged  and 
took  on  cargo  and  is  scheduled  to  make 
fiurther  stops  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Norfolk. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  true 
that  this  shipping,  in  terms  of  tonnage, 
and  perhaps  dollar  value,  does  not 
amount  to  much.  However,  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  there  is  a  much  deeper 
moral  question  involved  which  should 
ngt  be  compromised.  Why.  I  ask,  should  a 
vessel  which  has  been  helping  to  supply 
the  enemy  be  permitted  to  go  about 
making  profits  in  American  ports  on  a 
business  as  usual  basis? 

Currently  the  names  of  30  Polish  ships 
appear  on  the  "blacklist."  There  ap- 
parently is  nothing  legally  wrong  with 
all  of  them  coming  to  the  United  States 
to  engage  in  trade  on  private  business 
basis.  Whether  my  own  bill  in  all  its 
particulars  is  the  final  answer,  is  not  the 
important  question.  Some  way  surely 
can  be  found  to  prevent  what  is  going 
on  in  New  York  Harbor  right  now.  Re- 
grettably the  administration  in  oppos- 
ing my  bill  condones  this  trade  and  offers 
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no  alternate  proposal  for  a  solution  to 
this  problem. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  being  kept  going 
by  suppUes— and  suppUes  only— and  in 
my  Judgment  we  should  seize  upon  every 
opportunity  to  inhibit  and  impede  tWs 
trade.  With  more  than  a  half  milUon 
servicemen  in  Vietnam,  how  can  we  sit 
an  our  hands  and  do  nothing  when  we 
see  the  ships  that  have  carried  suppUes 
to  the  enemy  steaming  into  our  ports. 
This  may  be  legal— but  I  say  it  Is  wrong. 
I  say  further  that  we  should  take  ac- 
tion to  see  that  it  is  stopped— and  let  it 
be  known  that  so  long  as  this  war  con- 
ttoues.  no  more  vessels  helping  suwly 
North  Vietnam  will  be  welcome  in  U.S. 

^m.  Chairman.  I  also  take  this  occa- 
sion to  point  out  that  last  month  12  more 
free-world-flag  ships  arrived  in  Norto 
Vietnam  bringing  the  total  for  1968  to  98. 
This  is  practically  double  the  number  the 
first  8  months  of  1967  when  there  were 
but  50.  Of  these  12.  nine  flew  the  Brittrti 
flag  and  three  the  flag  of  Cyprus.  The 
total  cargo  capability  of  these  98  ves- 
sels—which includes  eight  tankers— 
amounte  to  more  than  685.000  tons. 

We  are  constantly  being  assured  by  the 
Stote  Department  that  everything  that 
can  be  done  is  being  done  about  this 
traffic.  But  as  in  the  case  of  the  Polish 
vessel  I  have  already  mentioned— and 
clearly  with  the  Haiphong  area  now  a 
sanctuary  from  air  attack  and  wIUi 
American  casualties  at  peak  level— great- 
er effort  simply  must  be  made. 

At  this  point  I  insert  a  chart  indicating 
free  world  shipping  to  North  Vietnam 
from  January  to  August  of  this  year: 

LIST    OF    FOBMOM-FLAO    VKSaSLB    A««lVlNO    m 

NoaTH  VnTNAM  ow  o«  Arr»  Jkiivakt  28, 

1966 
(Department  of  Commerce,  Maritime  Admin- 
istration  (Rept.  No.  20)) 

Section  1.  The  President  has  approved  a 
policy  of  denying  the  carriage  of  United 
States  Government-ananced  cargoes  shipped 
from  the  United  SUtes  on  foreign  flag  ves- 
sels which  caUed  at  North  Vietnam  ports  on 
or  after  January  25,  1966.  _„v.„„ 

The  MarltUne  AdmlnUtratlon  Is  making 
available  to  the  appropriate  United  States 
Government  Departments  the  following  list 
of  such  vessels  which  arrived  in  North  Viet- 
nam ports  on  or  after  January  25  1966, 
based  on  information  received  through  June 
25  1968  This  list  does  not  include  vessels 
under  the  registration  of  countries.  lncl"d- 
inK  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China, 
which  normaUy  do  not  have  vessels  caUlng 
at  United  States  ports. 

Flag  of  regUtry,  name  of  ship,  and  gross 
tonnage 
Total,  aU  flags  (63  ships) 359,720 

Polish  (30  ships) ^^"^^  ^* 

Andrzej  Strug 6.918 

Beniowski ll^ 

Djakarta «•»" 

Emilia  putter ' «• "» 

Energetyk 10,876 

Florian  Ceynowa - »•;»* 

Generol  Sikorski -  »•  ^~ 

Hanka  SavDicka »•*** 

Hanoi - «"9i^ 

Hugo  KoUatai 11^ 

Jan  Matejko «•  ^S 

Jonek  KraaicM -  «•??* 

Jozef  Conrad «•!?? 

Kapitan  Kosko "•"** 
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Flag  of  regi$try,  name  of  ship,  and  grots 
tonnage — Continued 
Polish  (30  ships)— Continued 

Koctumowski -  8.231 

Konopnicka ,„'^ 

Kraazewiki ^°lr% 

Lelewel - '•«" 

Ludwik  Solski^. ».»«• 

Mareeli  Nowotko „'^ 

Marian  Buezek 7.068 

Moniuazko I'f^' 

NorvHd f'"* 

P««,«I    Finder^ - *»" 

Phenian «-»*| 

PTzyfazn  Narodow »■  S^a 

Stefan  Okrzeja SMO 

Tranaportototee '^ 

Wieniawtki - 9.190 

WUidyslaw  Bronieufski 6.  »x» 

British  (16  ships) .^8V618 

Ardrotoan  I'l^ 

Dartford 2.739 

Greenford 2,964 

Isabel  Erica ^.105 

Kingford ^.sii 

Meadow   Court*    (trip    to   North 
Vietnam    under    ex-name    Ar- 

drosamore— British)    5-820 

Pundua^ 7.296 

Rochford ^••'^* 

Rosetta  Maud  «  (trip  to  North  Viet- 
nam under  ex-name  Ardtara — 

British)     5.  ■795 

Shienfoon '•  " ' 

Shirley  Chriatirie - 6.^24 

Shun  Tai l'^ 

Taipieng 5,676 

Vercharmian  7,2» 


Yungutary 


Cyprlot  (5  ships) : 

Acme  -      ''■1'" 

Agenor '  (trip  to  North  Vietnam- 
Greek)  - - 

Aman 

Antonia  II 


7,139 
7,229 

Maritlnthi  — -       2, 137 

liebanese  ( I  ship) :  Rio '— —       I- 1»* 

Maltese  (1  ship) :  AmoMo 7,304 

Panamanian     (one     ship) :      Sala- 
manca*   (trip   to   North   Vietnam 
under  ex-name  Mil/ord— British )  .       l .  889 
'  Added  to  Report  No.  19  appearing  in  the 
Federal  Register  issue  of  Mar.  26,  1968. 

:  Ships  appearing  on  the  list  which  have 
made  no  trips  to  North  Vietnam  under  the 
present  registry. 

Section  2.  In  accordance  with  approved 
procedures,  the  vesseU  listed  below  which 
called  at  North  Vietnam  on  or  after  January 
25,  1966,  have  reacquired  eligibility  to  carry 
United  States  Government-financed  cargoes 
from  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  the  per- 
sons who  control  the  vessels  having  given 
saUsfactory  certification  and  assurance: 

(a)  That  such  vessels  wiU  not,  thenceforth. 
be  employed  in  the  North  Vietnam  trade  fo 
long  as  It  remains  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  discourage  such  trade 

(b)  That  no  other  vessels  under  their  con- 
trol wUl  thenceforth  be  employed  in  the 
North  Vietnam  trade,  except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (c)  and;  ,     .     .  ,  . 

(c)  That  vessels  under  their  control  >»*lch 
are  covered  by  contractual  obligations,  m- 
cludlng  charters,  entered  Into  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 25,  1966,  requiring  their  employment  in 
the  North  Vietnam  trade  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  such  trade  at  the  earUest  opportunity 
consistent  with  such  contractual  obligations. 

a.  Since  last  report:  ,       „     * 

Italian  (one  ship) :  AgosUno  Bertant 


b.  Previous  reports: 
Flag  of  registry:  British  (niunlmr  of 
ships)    -  1 

Section  3.  The  following  number  of  ves- 
sels have  been  removed  from  this  list  since 
they  have  been  broken  up: 

Broken 

Flag  of  registry:  "P 

British - 2 

Cyprtot    2 

Greek l 

Lebanese 1 

By  order  of  the  Acting  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator. 

Date:  June  27.  1968. 

James  S.  Dawson,  Jr., 

Secretary. 

Dkpaktment  of  COMMEaCE,  MABmifE 

AoMnosraATioN 

(Report  No.   9,   Department  of  Conunerce, 

Maritime  Administration) 
List  of  Pobeion   Flag  Vessels  AaaiviNO  in 

NOKTH   VHTNAM    ON    OB    AFTEK   JANTJART    25, 

1966 

Section  1.  The  President  has  approved  a 
policy  of  denying  United  States  Government- 
financed  cargoes  shipped  from  the  United 
States  to  foreign  flag  vessels  which  called 
at  North  Vietnam  ports  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 25,  1966. 

The  Maritime  Administration  is  making 
available  to  the  appropriate  United  States 
Government  Departments  the  following  list 
of  such  vessels  which  arrived  In  North  Viet- 
nam ports  on  or  after  January  25,  1966,  based 
on  Information  received  through  January  11, 
1967.  This  list  does  not  mclude  vessels  under 
the  registration  of  countries,  including  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China,  which 
normally  do  not  have  vessels  calling  at 
United  States  ports. 

Flag  of  registry,  name  of  ship,  and  gross 
tonnage 

British  (8  ships): 

Xrdrotwifi>  — . 7,300 

Ardtara 5.  ^9& 

Greenford    2,964 

Isabel   Erica '^.  106 

Milford   —     1889 

Santa  Granda ''.  229 

Shienfoon "^^  127 

Shirley  Christine 6.  ''24 

Cyprlot  (4 ships): 

Acme ••  1** 

Amfitnti 7.147 

Amon    I.ZM 

Antonia  It -     7,303 

Greek  (2 ships): 

Agenor   '•  ^^'^ 

Alkon 7,150 

Maltese  (one  ship) :  Amalia 7,  304 

Polish  (17  ships) : 

Andrzej    Strug o919 

Beniouiski 10.443 

Djakarta  f •  ^^f 

General    Sikorski 6,785 

Hanka    Sawicka ^' ^ 

Hugo    Kollataj  K. 3- 755 

Jan    Matejko 6,748 

Jozef   Conrad.. 8' 730 

Kapitan  Kosko »•  e29 

Kochanowski  2  d,, 

Lelewel    -     7.817 

Aforcelt   Nowotko^ - o.eo? 

Marion  Buezek... 7'?Tn 

Norwid    11^ 

Stefan  Okrzeja 6.6W 

Wieniawski    «  oTo 

Wladyslaw   BroniewsM 6.9i» 

'  Added  to  Report  No.  8  appearing  In  t^ 

Federal  RegUter  issue  of  December  6.  1966. 

In   accordance   with    approved 


Section   2 


(gross  tonnage) 


8,380 


procedures,   the  vessels  listed  below  which 
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CAlled  at  North  Vletn^ 
as.  lt>06,  hftve 
United  States 
from  the  United 
sons  who  control 
satisfactory 

(a)   That   such 
forth,  be  employed 
trade  so  long  as  It 
United  States 
trade  and; 


reacqu  Ired 
Ooven  ment 
Stat « 
th) 
'  certtflcatJ  >n 
ve  sels 


re  nalns 


I  Govern  aent 


January  ■ 
Ftbruary  ■. 
March  ■. . . 

Aprils 

May" 

June' 

July' 

August*... 


January!... 
February'.. 

March' 

April  2 

Mayi 

Jun«» 

July'..;... 
Aufust* — 
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on  or  after  January 

ellglbiUty  to  carry 

-financed  cargoes 

by  virtue  of  the  per- 

vesselB  having  given 

and  assurance : 

will   not.   thence- 

n   the  North  Vietnam 

the  policy  of  the 

to  discourage  such 


(b)  That  no  other  veosels  under  their 
control  will  thenceforth  be  employed  In  the 
North  Vietnam  trade,  except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (c)  and; 

(c)  That  vessels  under  their  control  which 
are  covered  by  contractual  obllgatlona.  In- 
cluding charters,  entered  into  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 25,  1966,  requiring  their  employment  in 
the  North  Vietnam  trade  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  such  trade  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
consistent  with  such  contractual  obligations. 

FREE  WORLD  SHIPS  IN  NORTH  VIETNAM,  IMS 


Flag  of  registry 
Same  of  Ship 

a.  Since  last  report:  None. 

b.  Previous  reports:  Flag  of  registry:  British 
(number  of  ships)  1. 

By  order  of  the  Acting  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator. 

Date:  January  13. 1967. 

jAiiss  S.  DAwaoN.  Jr.. 

Secretary. 


British 


Cyprus 


Sintapor* 


lUlian 


CRT 


DWT       Number 


CRT 


DWT 


Numbw 


CRT 


DWT        Number 


GRT 


DWT 


9  • 

46.896 

7 

32.217 

10 

46.098 

10 

48.4S1 

14 

72.814 

12 

St.  231 

6 

34.358 

9 

49.006 

65.6S0 

44.  IOC 
62, 350 
68,550 
101. ?S0 
82,600 
19,500 
69,100 


2.137 
2,137 


8.997 

13,251 

9.422 


3.100  

'•""    i 3  923 4.500 i"  18.300         10.000 

ilMd  1         3,923         4.500 

ilooo \    3;923 4:500:::;::.::::::::::::::"::: :: 


9:445       15.300 


Lebanese 


Japaness 


Maltese 


Somali 


Total 


Number 


GRT 


DWT 


Number 


GRT 


DWT 


Numtter 


GRT 


DWT 


Number 


GRT 


DWT       Number 


GRT 


DWT 


7.1M 

■7.i94' 


i6.M6' 


1        2.271        3,700  ... 


S.33S        9.S0O 


i       11,749       17.500 


10 

49.033 

68.750 

8 

34,354 

47.200 

17 

58.401 

76, 850 

n 

68.565 

96. 750 

18 

88,343 

124. 6S0 

17 

84.103 

119.330 

« 

46. 107 

67,000 

12 

58,451 

84.400 

■  1  tanker. 
1 2  tankers. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Misslssi  )pl.  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  »  [r.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  :  shall  yield  briefly  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Hr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  thlj  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill,  H.R.  1870  7.  which  calls  for  $72 
billion  in  spending  In  fiscal  1969  to  In- 
sure the  strength  and  security  of  our 
Nation.  The  Comiaittee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  made  p:  udent  and  necessary 
reductions  in  this  Jill  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately $5  blU  Ion.  which  Is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  mardatory  spending  cuts 
voted  by  Congresj  in  the  Revenue  Ex- 
penditure Control  ^ct  of  1968. 

Seventy -two  billon  dollars  is  a  tre- 
mendous amount  <  f  money  to  expend  on 
defense  and  I  join  In  urging  that  greater 
efforts  be  exerted  I  y  our  Defense  officials 
and  the  admini«  tration  to  eliminate 
waste  and  toward  streamlining  and  im- 
proving defense  of  eratlons, 

$72  billion  appropria- 
for  the  support  of  free 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
other  programs  nor- 
mally funded  un(  er  appropriations  for 
the  Agency  for  I  iternational  Develop 
ment.  These  func  s  were  transferred  to 
the  Department  <f  Defense  budget  be- 
cause of  their  rela  lonship  to  the  hot  war 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  have  studied  t  le  hearings  on  this  bill 
-arefully.  and  I  am  wondering  If  the 
committee  devote  I  enough  time  on  these 
$1.8  biUlon  forel  jn  aid  programs?  It 
would  appear  tha  ;  these  funds,  and  the 


>  0  tankers. 


Included  in  this 
tion  is  $1.8  billion 
world    forces    in 
Thailand  and  for 


justifications  for  them,  have  been  buried 
under  the  weight  of  this  huge  bill. 

The  House  soon  will  consider  the  for- 
eign aid  appropriations  and  at  that  time 
it  should  be  remembered  that  these  ad- 
ditional funds  have  already  been  appro- 
priated. We  should  remember  that  much 
of  the  $1.8  billion  within  this  bill  today 
formerly  was  part  of  the.  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriations bill  yet  to  be  considered. 

The  committee's  report  on  this  bill  em- 
phasizes that  the  military  threat  posed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Communist 
allies  has  in  no  way  diminished.  It  is  as 
important  now  as  ever  before  that  mili- 
tary readiness  be  at  a  peak,  that  the 
military  organization  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Defense  Department  be  at  a 
fighting  trim. 

I  have  noted  in  the  report  that  the 
phaseout  of  the  B-52  is  scheduled  to 
continue  during  this  fiscal  year.  Z-^o  •  <■  vt  '•, 
G  and  H  models  of  the  B-52  will  continue 
operational  for  some  time  in  the  future. 

I  strongly  support  the  committee's 
recommendation  that  a  total  of  over  $170 
million  be  provided  for  aircraft  develop- 
ment including  a  new  Air  Force  fighter, 
the  advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft, 
a  new  Air  Force  attack  aircraft,  and  a 
new  fighter- attack  aircraft  for  the  Navy 
to  replace  the  F-lllB  aircraft. 

Significantly,  the  hearings  reveal  that 
nearly  650  aircraft  have  been  taken  from 
storage  during  a  period  extending  from 
fiscal  year  1965  through  April  29.  1968; 
and  this  bill  provides  for  the  delivery  to 
the  Air  Force  of  more  than  1.000  new  air- 
craft during  fiscal  year  1969.  including 
large  numbers  of  P-4's,  P-lllA*s  and 
A-37.  The  bill  provides  $16.5  million  for 
production  of  the  A-37  which  is  produced 


by  the  Cessna  Aircraft  Co.  in  Wichita. 
Kans. 

I  have  been  among  those  in  the  House 
who  have  constantly  advocated  a  proper 
mix  of  missiles  and  manned  aircraft  in 
our  weapons  system.  Congress  has  time 
and  again  provided  funds  for:  First,  con- 
tinued production  of  the  B-52;  second, 
retaining  the  B-52  in  the  active  Inven- 
tory; and  third,  accelerated  research 
and  development  efforts  on  the  advanced 
manned  strategic  aircraft. 

Defense  officials  and  the  administra- 
tion have  followed  a  policy  of  "foot-drag- 
ging" in  regard  to  the  production  and 
development  of  manned  aircraft.  We 
have  seen  actions  taken  which  resulted 
in  the  closing  down  of  the  B-52  produc- 
tion lines  and  continuing  phaseout  of 
operational  B-52  squadrons.  Funds  pro- 
vided for  AMSA  have  not  been  fuUy 
utilized. 

The  committee's  report  states  there  is 
a  continued  threat  posed  by  Soviet 
manned  bom'jers.  The  Russians  still  are 
producing  subsonic  heavy  bombers  and 
medium  bombers  are  still  entering  opera- 
tional service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  today  is 
again  providing  the  necessary  funds  to  all 
the  military  services — Anny.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force — to  develop  and  procure  air- 
craft which  are  deemed  essential  to  the 
defense  of  this  Nation.  How  can  we  ex- 
press ourselves  any  more  firmly  in  this 
matter  of  a  proper  mix  between  missiles 
and  manned  aircraft  than  by  providing 
the  money  to  get  the  job  done?  It  rests 
with  the  administration  and  defense  of- 
ficials to  carry  out  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  studied  counsel  of  our  ac- 
knowledged professional  military  experts. 

Mr.    MAHON.    Mr.    Chairman,    the 
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gentleman  from  Wisconsin  made  ref- 
erence to  a  contract  concerning  the  Gate- 
way Army  Ammunition  plant  In  St. 
Louis.  Mo.  I  believe  all  Members  of  the 
House  received  a  statement  from  the 
editor  or  publisher  of  a  St.  Louis  news- 
paper In  regard  to  alleged  inegularltles 
in  connection  with  this  contract. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  time  of  the 
House  to  undertake  to  discuss  this  at 
length  at  the  moment,  but  I  thmk  it 
ought  to  be  pointed  out  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  this  afternoon  that 
the  Army  has  been  making  an  investiga- 
tion of  this  situation  since  January.  As 
I  understand  it,  a  grand  jury  is  Inquiring 
into  the  situation  at  the  present  time. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
been  Investigating  for  the  last  9  months. 
The  investigation  is  continuing.  Cer- 
tainly Congress  cannot  condone  waste, 
much  less  irregularity  and  malfeasance. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
investigators  who  work  with  the  commit- 
tee  men  of  wide  experience  and  capa- 
bility   We  have  made  reductions  from 
time  to  time  totaling  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  through  the  years  in  an 
effort  to  require  and  to  enforce  better 
management  and  greater  care  in  the 
utilization  of  Federal  funds. 

I  merely  wish  to  say  in  behalf  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  we  do  not 
countenance  any  Irregularity  or  im- 
proper action  by  contractors.  We  wish 
the  FBI,  the  grand  jury,  and  the  Army 
every  success  In  getting  to  the  bottom 
of  this  matter  and  seeing  to  It  that  the 
interests  of  the  American  people,  the  tax- 
payers, and  the  Department  of  Defense 
are  well  served. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  have  the  utmost  of 
admiration  and  confidence  In  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas.  There  Is  no  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  over  the  26  years  that 
I  have  been  here,  that  I  have  respected 
and  admired  more  than  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  If  I  have  his  word  that  he 
is  going  to  pursue  this  matter  with  the 
Army  authorities  thoroughly  and  have 
this  question  investigated,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  will  just  let  it  go  at  that. 
I  have  called  the  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I 
know  the  gentleman  wlU  pursue  it  and 
see  that  justice  is  done,  and  that  the  tax- 
payers are  protected. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  his  statement.  It  has 
served  the  purposes  of  the  Congress  weU 
in  emphasizing  our  Insistence  upon  and 
our  demand  for  honesty  and  fair  dealing 
In  Government  contractual  matters.  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman,  insofar  as  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  is  con- 
cerned, it  will  not  gloss  over  this  matter. 
It  will  work  with  other  committees  of 
Congress,  with  the  FBI  and  the  Army  in 
trying  to  go  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
situation  with  the  view  that  the  guilty  be 
punished  and  that  the  interests  of  our 
country  be  protected  and  preserved. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  I  know  that  he  will 
pursue  the  matter,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  he  will. 

CXIV 1668— Part  20 


Mr.  HALL.   Mr.  Chairman,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
commend  and  compliment  both  gentle- 
men for  their  statements,  one  for  bring- 
ing the  question  to  the  fioor  of  the  House 
and  advising  the  Members,  and  certainly 
for  the  erudite  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.    I    have    been    famlUar 
with  the   -gravy  train"  article  for  some 
time  As  a  Representative  from  Missouri, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  can  verify  what  the 
distinguished  chairman  has  said  about 
the  investigation  that  is  underway.  I  am 
a  little  hard  put  to  understand  why  the 
additional  contract  Is  even  still  under 
consideration  for  the  8-inch  line  of  shells 
under  these  circumstances.  But  I  have 
had  enough  exp>erience  around  here  in 
the    years  that  I  have  served  to  know 
that  these  things  finally  work  out. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  the  fact  that 
labor  rates  under  the  Steam  and  Pipe- 
fitters Union  have  gone  up  for  Fort 
Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  construction  to 
$10.42  an  hour,  which  almost  is  going  to 
effectively  preclude  the  additional  regi- 
mental construction  that  we  have  au- 
thorized, and  under  the  miltiary  con- 
struction appr(H)riation  bill  has  been 
granted  for  this  year.  I  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  write  to  both  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
about  the  delaying  effect  this  might  have 
on  us.  .      . 

We  get  cross-referenced  answers  bacK 
that  under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act— which 
indeed  the  Congress  has  brought  on  it- 
self— there  is  nothing  more  they  can  do 
except  determine  the  prevaUing  wage, 
and  the  private  contractors  are  the  ones 
that  are  actually  setting  the  agreements 
with  all  the  fringe  benefits  totaling  this 
amount.  _^  ^ 

The  fact  still  remains,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  far  as  the  distinguished  Committee 
on  Appropriations  is  concerned,  that  we 
are  reacliing  the  end  of  the  line  as  far 
as  being  able  to  use  the  taxpayers' 
money  for  needed  additional  contract 
for  adequate  training  and  developing  de- 
vices in  our  armed  services  ixtsts  and 
camps  and  stations. 

I  am  glad  tjoth  of  these  matters  have 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  this 
Committee.  ^  ^^     . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for  his 
contribution. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  StrattonI  . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
July  11,  when  the  House  passed  the  1969 
defense  procurement  authorization  bill, 
that  bill  contained  an  authorization  for 
an  additional  $50  million  over  and  above 
the  sums  previously  requested  by  the  De- 
fense Department  for  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  field  of  antisubmarine 
warfare.  This  extra  $50  million  was  in- 
cluded in  the  biU  by  our  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  subesquently  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  to  meet  a  very 
urgent  need  that  had  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  during  our  delib- 
erations  on    the   Defense    Department 


budget  request,  a  need  that  in  our  judg- 
ment could  not  be  neglected  except  at 
very  grave  peril  to  the  security  of  our 
country. 

As  I  mentioned  to  the  House  at  the 
time— and  my  remarks  appear  on  page 
20731  of  the  Record  for  July  11— the 
Antisubmarine    Warfare   Subcommittee 
of  our   comnUttee,   which   I  have   the 
honor  to  chair,  was  informed  last  June 
of  some  very  disturbing  new  information 
not  known  to  the  Navy  or  to  the  Defense 
Department    last    fall    when    the    1969 
budget  was  submitted,  which  pointed  to 
a  very  dramatic  breakthrough  in  Soviet 
submarine  development.  While  military 
classification  prevents  me  from  present- 
ing to  the  Members  of  the  House  the  full 
details  of  this  information,  let  me  just 
say  it  indicates  a  very  serious  increase  in 
the  ability  of  an  already  massive  Soviet 
submarine  fieet  to  attack  our  fleets,  our 
shipping    at    sea    and,    by    submarine- 
launched  Polaris-type  ballistic  missUes, 
our  shores  and  our  people  at  home.  And 
this  very   disturbing   new   information 
also  points  to  a  serious  decrease  in  our 
own    Navy's    ability    to    counter    this 
escalated  Soviet  submarine  threat. 

Now  this  is  the  same  matter  I  dis- 
cussed a  moment  ago  with  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  SikesI  in  our  brief 
colloquy.  I  wish  I  could  say  more,  but 
all  the  members  of  our  Armed  Services 
Committee  have  been  informed  of  this 
new  information  and  they  appreciate  its 
ominous  significance  just  as  I  do. 

We  face,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  possi- 
bility therefore  of  a  very  real  submarine 
gap  in  our  defenses  that  could  make  the 
missUe  gap  of  1960  look  tame  by  com- 
parison. 

So  It  was  to  meet  this  increased  threat 
and  to  get  a  fast  start  on  forestalling 
the  emergence  of  any  threatening  sub- 
marine gap  that  our  committee  and  the 
House  last  July  11  approved  this  addi- 
tional $50  million  in  research  and  de- 
velopment funds.  The  need  for  it  had 
already  been  substantiated  in  testimony 
before  the  committee. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  fully  meet  this 
threat  with  an  appropriation  of  only  $50 
mUlion.  It  will  take  a  lot  more  than  that. 
But  $50  million  will  at  least  get  the  Navy 
started  promptly  on  the  job  that  has 
to  be  done  adequately   to  protect   our 
shores  and  our  sea  lanes  and  our  people. 
On  yesterday  the  House  adopted  the 
conference  report  on  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill.  That  conference  report, 
as  I  commented  to  the  House  at  the 
time  has  reduced  these  urgently  needed 
antisubmarine  warfare  research  funds 
from     $50     to     $38     million.     I     had 
hoped  the   full  amount  would  be   re- 
tained by  the  conference  committee,  but 
I  was  pleased  that  the  urgent  need  for 
the  funds  was  at  least  recognized  by  the 
conferees  and  that  a  substantial  portion 
of  them  had  in  fact  been  authorized. 

What  disturbs  me  today,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  the  defense  appropriation 
bill  now  before  us  does  not  contain  any 
of  these  additional  funds  for  these  im- 
portant and  specialized  antisubmarine 
warfare  research  purposes.  I  certainly 
recognize  the  desire  of  the  committee  to 
hold  our  spending,  even  oxu-  military 
spending,  to  the  lowest  possible  level.  But 
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1  am  deeply  oonvln  sed  that  the  urgeney 
of  this  pftrtieolAr  j  «n  Is  so  great,  and 
the  possible  conseqti  enoes  of  disregarding 
It  are  so  grave,  that  I  believe  these  neoes- 
sary  funds  must  be  appropriated  by  this 
House  and  by  this  Congress,  and  In  this 
fiscal  year. 

Therefore  I  prof  Kwe  to  offer  at  the 
appropriate  time  a  i  amendment  to  add 
this  additional  $38  million  to  the  bllL 

Mr.  Chairman,  w  i  cannot  gamble  with 
the  safety  of  this  co  mtry.  We  cannot  run 
the  rtsk  of  a  serloui  submarine  gap  with 
the  Soviets.  As  thi  Czech  crisis  has  so 
clearly  demonstra  ed,  we  are  dealing 
with  a  ruthless,  hi  rd-nosed.  and  today 
somewhat  unpredl<  table  nuclear  power 
lnthen.S.SJl. 

Knowing  what  I  know  of  the  recent 
developments  in  So  iriet  submarine  capa- 
bilities. I  would  ceri  Unly  be  unfaithful  to 
my  own  oath  of  offl  »  were  I  to  fall  to  do 
all  Z  could,  in  my  )ower.  to  have  these 
additional  funds  m  ded. 

I  want  the  reco  d  clear  that,  as  one 
Member.of  this  Hoi  se,  I  saw  the  develop- 
ing'perU-and  did  all  I  could  to  warn 
against  It  and  prot  ct  against  It. 

I  hope  that  a  ma  ority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  ^  U  Join  me  In  support- 
ing this  amendmet  t. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1<  t  me  add  one  further 
comment. 

The  CHAIRMA:  r  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nc  w  Tork  has  expired. 

Mr.  STRATTOJ .  Would  the  dlstln- 
g\il8hed  chairman  field  me  2  additional 
minutes,  on  this  sa  ne  point? 

Blr.  MAHON.  Bfr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  tn  dltlonal  minutes. 

I  thank  the  gentle- 


iteiis 


bee  1 
to> 


Mr.  STRATTON 
man. 

Let  me  make  jus 
ment.  We  all  kno«i 
get  officials  in  the 
to  coouuent  on 
tlctilarly  when  a 
party  line  has 
me  Just  observe 
has  not  changed 
changes  that  took 
February. 

But  I  will  say 
in  touch,  within  th 
the  top  unlf  ormec 
Adm.  Thomas 
Operations,  who  is 
airborne  on  his  wa  ' 
from  a  conference 

Admiral  Moorer 
say  to  this 
strongly  supports 
dltlonal  fimds  for 
fare  research 
my   amendment, 
which  was  fully 
House  Committee 
Assistant  Navy 
and  Vice   Adm. 
June  19  of  this 

Admiral   Moorei 
contention  here 
effort  is  most 
military  point  of 
develop  the 
needed  to 
dramatically 
the  field  of 

So  I  do  hope 
Appropriations 
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Ma  arer. 


Comml  tee 


whic  ti 


to  lay 


one  additional  com- 
how  difficult  It  is  to 
Defense  Department 
in  legislation,  par- 
particular  Pentagon 
laid  down.  And  let 
that  that  situation 
great  deal  since  the 
place  at  the  end  of 


.  that  I  have  been 
past  half -hour,  with 
officer  of  our  Navy. 
Chief  of  Naval 
at  this  very  moment 
back  to  Washington 
in  New  Orleans, 
bas  authorized  me  to 
that  he  fully  and 
Jie  need  for  the  ad- 
antisubmarine  war- 
I  am  requesting  in 
;he   justification   for 
t^8tifled  to  before  the 
)n  Armed  Services  by 
Robert  Froech 
rumer   Caldwell,   on 
yeftr. 

fully   supports   my 

that  this  research 

urglently  needed  from  a 

riew,  to  enable  us  to 

imprived  defenses  vitally 

counteifbct  what  has  been  a 

Soviet  threat  in 

submatine  warfare. 

the  chairman  of  the 
Coiwiittee  and  that  this 


Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  will  support  my 
amendment  when  it  is  offered  tomorrow. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  COHILAHl. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
somewhat  frustrating  to  undertake  once 
again  the  argimients  on  the  deployment 
of  the  Sentinel  ABM  which  were  ad- 
vanced in  the  consideration  of  the  mili- 
tary construction  bill,  but  this  will  be  my 
intention.  At  the  impropriate  time  I  will 
offer  amendments  en  bloc  to  delete  $387 
million,  which  would  defer  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  antiballlstlc  missile  system. 

Nqw,  it  is  with  great  care  that  I  have 
come  to  this  conclusion.  It  is  upon  a  re- 
examination of  the  facts.  Even  though 
I  argued  this  same  question  Just  a  month 
ago  in  respect  to  the  milita^  construc- 
tion bill,  the  Soviet's  invasion  and  occu- 
pation of  Czechoslovakia  has  caused  me 
to  review  my  thinking.  But  after  all  this 
serious  review  I  come  before  you  today 
making  precisely  the  same  argmnent 
simply  because  the  issue  remains  the 
same.  The  events  of  the  last  month  in 
Czechoslovakia  have  not  altered  the  re- 
ality that  the  Sentinel  is  an  unnecessary 
expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars. 

The  argument  which  we  advanced 
when  we  were  discussing  the  military 
construction  bill  continues  to  be  valid 
in  respect  to  the  anti-balllstlc-mlsslle 
system.  The  Sentinel  ABM  will  do  noth- 
ing to  add  to  our  defense.  As  I  say,  at  the 
appropriate  time  we  will  ask  that  it  be 
limited. 

I  am  going  to  take  the  time  I  have 
available  to  me  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  review  some  of  the  argimients. 
I  will  submit  information  for  the  Recokd. 

I  regret  that  many  of  us  do  not  have 
the  time  to  get  into  this  subject  in  great 
detail.  I  do  not  want  to  sound  pompous 
or  qualified  as  a  super-expert,  but  I  will 
remind  my  distingiilshed  colleagues  that 
I  have  been  living  with  this  problem  for 
a  long  time,  formerly  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  C(»nmlttee  and  now  as 
a  member  of  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee. I  have  been  studying  it  in  con- 
nection with  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment matters  for  many  years  now,  so  I 
am  not  a  stranger  to  the  subject  matter. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  the  authorities 
are  divided,  but  the  opinions  are  hon- 
estly and  very  deeply  held  on  both  sides 
of  the  question. 

In  the  first  place,  the  conclusions  that 
I  have  come  to  with  many  of  our  col- 
leagues in  this  body  and  many  of  our 
distinguished  colleagues  in  the  other 
body  are  based  on  five  very  important 
facts. 

A  limited  ABM  deplojmient  will  prob- 
ably not  save  American  lives  in  the  case 
of  a  Soviet  attack. 

An  ABM  deployment  this  year  is  not 
necessary  to  our  security  against  China. 

An  ABM  deployment  threatens  to  es- 
calate the  arms  race. 

An  ABM  deployment  is  enormously 
costly,  especially  at  this  time. 

Furthermore,  it  may  be  obsolete  or  in- 
effective even  before  it  is  operational. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  striking 
facts,  but  they  are  all  ones  which  we  be- 
lieve can  be  supported  by  expert  testi- 


mony. In  the  additional  views  filed  by  my 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Connec- 
ticut (Mr.  Oumol  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  YatcsI,  members  of 
the  committee,  at  the  time  of  the  argu- 
ment on  the  military  construction  bill, 
we  advanced  these  views.  On  July  25. 
1968,  in  an  effort  to  try  to  provide  back- 
up arguments  in  support  of  our  position 
to  delete  the  ABM  deployment  moneys— 
as  opposed  to  research  and  development 
moneys — we  not  only  submitted  for  the 
record  copies  of  our  own  views,  but  we 
put  in  the  famous  San  Francisco  speech 
of  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Robert  McNamara,  in  which  ht 
dlBC\issed  the  ABM  system  in  great  de- 
UU. 

I  add  to  that  material  now  by  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  November 
of  last  year  the  Depcutment  of  Defense 
put  out  a  news  release  on  the  question 
of  the  ABM  system.  At  the  appropriate 
time  I  will  put  this  in  the  Record.  This 
release  notes  that  this  is  a  Chinese-ori- 
ented ABM  system.  It  goes  on  to  say  fur- 
ther that  the  cost  involved  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $5  billion  for  the  pro- 
duction and  deployment  of  missiles. 
And  this  does  not  include  operating 
costs,  which  will  be  about  $500  million 
each  year. 

Now,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  in  ear- 
lier arguments  we  have  made  on  this 
floor  we  pointed  out  very  clearly— and 
it  has  been  admitted  by  proponents  of 
the  system — that  ultimately  this  system 
will  cost  something  in  excess  of  $40  bil- 
lion assuming  that  they  were  to  carry 
the  system  out  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
This  is  an  enormous  sum,  and  a  truly 
extravagant  expense  when  it  Is  consid- 
ered that  it  buys  us  no  more  safety. 

At  the  time  when  we  presented  mate- 
rials for  the  record  we  produced  what 
we  hoped  would  be  read  very  carefully— 
the  Adelphi  papers,  "The  Case  Against 
Missile  Defenses,"  by  the  distinguished 
scholar.  Jeremy  J.  Stone,  materials  from 
the  Foreign  Affairs  magazine  on  "The 
ABM  Proliferation  and  International 
Stability."  by  Robert  L.  Rothsteln,  and 
other  similar  articles  presenting  very 
powerful  arguments  against  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  ABM  system.  I  again  com- 
mend these  materials  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

In  the  time  that  I  have  available  to 
me  today,  however,  I  would  like  to  re- 
view what  was  essentially  my  summary 
at  the  time  when  we  were  arguing  the 
military  construction  bill. 

In  responding  to  any  threat  I  think 
it  must  be  clear  to  us  in  the  strategic 
planning  Involved  that  the  Soviets  will 
have  to  plan  for  the  worst  plausible  case. 
They  will  therefore  response  to  our  ABM 
by  building  more  offsetting  offensive 
capability  than  they  need.  In  the  event 
of  a  nuclear  exchange  more  damage  will 
be  caused  to  the  United  States  than  if 
we  never  had  deployed  an  ABM  missile. 
It  simply  means  that  limited  ABM  de- 
ployment could  actually  cost  more  Amer- 
ican lives  rather  tlian  save  them. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  cannot  allow  us,  as  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  has  repeatedly 
pointed  out,  to  take  away  their  assured 
destruction  capability.  They  have  the  re- 
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sources  and  capability  to  respond  to  new 
weapons  deployed  by  the  United  States, 
as  everyone  in  this  Chamber  would  agree. 
And  it  is  my  opinion  that  our  Sentinel 
will  encourage  them  to  build  weapons  to 
offset  it.  So  we  and  they  are  faced  with 
the  proq?ect  of  multibllllon  dollar  ex- 
penditiu-es  which  will  not  add  to  the 
safety  of  either  nation. 

It  seems  to  me  this  was  the  basis  of  the 
recent  willingness  of  the  Soviets  to  con- 
duct talks  and  discussions  on  arms  lim- 
Itotlon.  This  logic  still  holds,  even  after 
Czechoslovakia. 

In  addition,  our  experts  have  told  us 
that  oxu  response  to  the  Soviet  ABM  de- 
ployment should  be  to  expand  our  offen- 
sive capability,  and  this  we  have  done. 
The  Soviets  will  then  be  Interested  in  the 
ABM  for  no  other  reason  than  to  pre- 
clude further  increases  in  our  offensive 
weapons.  This  logic,  too,  still  holds. 

Mr.  Chahrman,  it  seems  to  me  the 
strength  of  our  bargaining  position  with 
the  Soviets  Ilea  in  our  determination  to 
maintain  our  assured  destruction  capa- 
bility through  increased  offensive 
forces— not  only  at  our  present  level  but 
to  improve  upon  that  capability  to  the 
extent  that  we  maintain  our  present  rel- 
ative postiu'e. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  thing  which  we  dis- 
cussed in  the  earUer  debate  was  the  fact 
that  the  Chinese  would  conduct  long- 
range  missile  tests  by  the  end  of  1967. 
Those  tests  have  still  not  been  conducted. 
But  this  seems  to  matter  little,  for  the 
Sentinel  being  aimed  at  the  Soviets. 

However,  one  must  recall  that  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  made 
it  very  clear  when  he  stated  that  the 
Sentinel  was  not  to  be  an  anti-Soviet 
system.  Sentinel  will  not  work  against 
the  Soviets,  and  it  probably  will  not  work 
against  the  Chinese,  because  it  is  no 
defense  against  multiple  warheads,  or- 
biting bombs,  sea-launched  or  low-tra- 
jectory missiles,  or  missiles  carrying  ad- 
vanced radar-interference  devices. 

The  Sentinel  is  not  necessary  against 
the  Chlneae  and  will  not  work  against 
the  Soviets:  therefore  why  should  we 
spend  $5  billicm  for  it? 

Mr.  B4AHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
promised  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
Uanan  from  New  York  [Mr.  Dowl.  It 
develops,  however,  that  I  have  only  2 
minutes  left.  ^    ^, 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  LiPSCoifB]  if  he  would  join  with  me 
in  allocating  this  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  by  yielding  3  mhiutes  to 
him  so  the  gentleman  would  have  the 
benefit  of  the  full  5  minutes  which  I  had 
promised  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  shall  be  most 
pleased  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yortc  [Mr.  Dowl. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  also  pleased  to  yield 
the  remaining  time  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Dowl  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like 
to  thank  both  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  accommodating  me 
with  these  extra  minutes. 
Mr.  Chairman,  implicit  in  the  toted 


expense  figure  contained  in  today  s  De- 
fense appropriation  bill  are  the  costs  of 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam.   The  Defense 
Department  estimates  that  the  Vietnam 
costs  are  $25,784  mlUlon  In  fiscal  1969. 
This  is  34  percent  of  the  $72,240  million 
total  of  the  bill.  Some  of  us  wUl  offer  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  total  of  the 
bin,  not  by  34  percent,  but  only  a  small 
fraction  of  that.  We  do  not  want  to  be 
extreme.  We  want  to  make  the  point 
that  the  only  direction  which  American 
policy  can  property  follow  is  one  of  re- 
ducing the  level  of  the  Vietnam  hostlU- 
tles.   An   8  »/2 -percent  reduction   of   the 
total  Defense  budget  would  accord  with 
widely  accepted  estimates  by  the  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  issue  of  June  28. 
1968  that  essentially  this  amount  could 
be  cut  from  the  Defense  budget  without 
affecting  any  vital  part  of  the  program. 
A  good  many  of  our  leaders  have  been 
charmed  of  late  by  the  incantation  that 
Vietnam  must  not  be  debated  while  the 
talks  are  continuing  in  Paris.  Well.  I 
am  thankful,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  not 
all  of  our  leaders  have  succumbed.  If 
ever  our  Nation  needed  debate  on  an 
Issue,  It  is  now.  We  only  have  the  chance 
for  great  debate  once  in  4  years.  The 
democratic  process  will  faU  us  If  the 
debate  on  Vietnam  is  not  held  in  this 
presidential  year. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  from  the 
beginning  opposed  the  American  in- 
volvement m  Vietnam,  the  chance  to  ex- 
press our  view  is  only  meaningtul  on  the 
few  occasions  when  these  appropriation 
bUls  come  before  this  body.  The  parlia- 
mentary situation  here  has  never  been 
such  that  we  could  have  a  full-scale  de- 
bate on  Vietnam.  Special  orders  are  a 
pretty  feeble  forum  for  the  purpose.  It 
Is  only  here  when  we  can  offer  an 
amendment  that  there  Is  a  chance  for  a 
fraction  of  the  debate  that  ought  to  be 
taking  place. 

The  prime  quality  of  statesmanship  is 
the  ability  to  weigh  the  imponderables  in 
a  national  or  international  situation. 
Statesmen  are  placed  on  the  pedestal 
and  crowned  with  laurel  not  because  they 
can  prove  by  numbers,  or  logic,  or  meas- 
urement, or  mechanics,  or  by  words,  the 
answer  to  a  problem  In  statecraft.  Lesser 
men  can  find  Uie  answers  to  the  demon- 
strable problems.  But  the  responsibility 
of  statesmanship  Is  to  weigh  the  un- 
measurable,  to  compare  the  incompara- 
ble, to  value  the  dimensions  and  quali- 
ties of  matters  intangible  and  beyond  the 
span  of  any  caUpers  which  men  have  yet 
devised.  ^    ,    ^ 

Vietnam  is  a  oompoimd  of  such  elusive 
problems.  Here  diverse  matters  are  found 
that  are  remote  from  American  experi- 
ence, to  say  nothing  of  geography,  eco- 
nomic factors,  military  considerations, 
psychological  Influences,  monetary  con- 
siderations, and  military  strategy.  Only 
statesmanship  of  a  supreme  sort,  able  to 
make  the  value  judgments  about  all  of 
these  complex  factors  In  relation  to  one 
another,  can  resolve  the  problem  for  us. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  tragic  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  and  the  loss  of  thou- 
sands of  our  best  young  men  can  be  laid 
to  viewpoints  that  enlarge  trivial  and 
minor  factors,  while  overlooking  the 
enormous  ones  overriding  in  the  situa- 
tion. 


Just  for  example,  the  UJS.  Government 
has  for  years  laid  great  stress  on  "ag- 
gression from  the  north"  as  a  matter  of 
monstrous  concern  and  a  justification  for 
all  the  vast  outpouring  of  our  resources. 
Yet  It  Is  doubtful  whether  the  infiltra- 
tion of  men  from  North  Vietnam  into 
South  Vietnam  tt  the  outset  of  the  hos- 
tilities was  aggression  In  the  frame  of  the 
definition  appearing  In  article  51  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter:  namely,  "armed 
attack."  It  is  doubtful  that  the  aggres- 
sion was  even  apparent  to  normal  view- 
ers   It  was  necessary  that  a  book  be 
written  by  our  State  Department  so  as  to 
highlight  the  infiltration  as  'aggression." 
At  the  very  time  that  infiltration  from 
North   Vietnam   was   occurring   in   the 
early  1960's,  the  United  States  was  send- 
ing its  soldiers  into  South  Vietnam.  In 
numbers  far  exceeding  the  limitation  of 
685  stipulated  for  us  in  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention Moreover,  the  State  Department 
book  indicates  that  at  leasl  half  of  the 
infiltrators  were  bom  In  South  Vietnam. 
What  a  curious  rationalization  it  is  that 
our  men  could  come  10,000  miles  to  Viet- 
nam, charging  aggression  against  men 
who  were  born  there. 

I  cite  all  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  so 
much  to  debate  the  issue,  as  to  indicate 
the  distortion  of  our  value  judgments 
about  a  secondary  matter  that  we 
dredged  up  to  justify  the  enormous  in- 
fliction of  war  and  destruction  upon 
a  little  people  far  away.  These  are  a 
people  who  have  been  struggling  for 
years  to  free  themselves  from  foreign 
domination.  MUUons  of  them  have  been 
driven  into  refugee  camps,  their  villages 
have  been  destroyed  by  American  artil- 
lery and  warplanes  in  the  free  flre  zones. 
Their  little  chUdren,  and  I  have  seen 
them  have  been  torn  and  burned  by  our 
bombardments.  All  of  this  is  transpir- 
ing Mr.  Chairman,  in  an  age  when  the 
nations  neighboring  to  Vietnam,  did  suc- 
ceed in  secvu-lng  their  freedom  from 
Western  domination.  For  that  is  true  of 
India,  of  Pakistan,  of  Malaysia,  of  In- 
donesia, of  the  Phlllpphies,  and  I  expect 
there  are  others. 

Only  Vietnam  has  been  subjected  to 
the  steel  and  the  flame  because  our 
statesmen  have  failed  to  judge  properly, 
to  weigh  properly,  to  relate  property, 
such  facts  as  the  aUeged  "aggression 
from  the  North"  and  the  level  of  response 
it  should  entail. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  an- 
nual occasion  recurs  when  we  call  for  a 
halt  to  this  mistake  by  an  amendment 
to  the  defense  bill  aimed  at  eliminating 
some  portion  of  the  $25.7  billion  that 
is  being  squandered  annually  in  Viet- 
nam. ^  ^ 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that 

the  Clerk  read. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    There    being    no 
further  requeste  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 

read. 
The  Clerk  re«Mi  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assenibled.  That  the  fol- 
lowing sumb  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1&69,  for  military  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  for  other 
purposes,  namely 
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Mr.  ICAHON. 

that  the 

The  motion 

Aooordingly 
the  Speaker  hav|ng 
Mr 

Committee  of 
State  of  the  Union, 
Committee,  havli « 
tion  the  bill  (HJ 
prlatlons  for  the 
for  the  fiscal 
and  for  other 
resolution  thereoli. 


Committee 

wi « 

tie 
lavii 
RosTDfxow  aa, 
ttie 


yeir 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
do  now  rise, 
agreed  to. 

Committee  rose;  and 
resiimed  the  chair, 
Chairman   of   the 
Whole  House  on  the 
.  reported  that  that 
had  under  consldera- 
18707)  making  appro- 
Department  of  Defense 
ending  June  30,  1969. 
had  come  to  no 


purposes, 
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Mr.    MAHON. 
unanimous 
who  have  spokei 
Defense 

have  permission 
their  remarks  in 
and  include 
rial. 

"  Thtf  SPEAKEI 
Che  tSiaest  of 
Texas? 

There  was  no 


Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

that  all   Members 

on  the  Department  of 

approp^tion  bill   today  may 

to  revise  and  extend 

the  body  of  the  Rkcord, 

perinent  additional  mate- 


objection. 


RUSSIAN 
VAKIA 
SPECIAL 
NATIONS 


INVASION  OP  CZECH08L0- 

CORES  NEED  FOR  A 

COMMITTEE  ON  CAPTIVE 


Mr 


aid 


Mr.  FLOOD 
mous  consent  to 
1  minute  and  tc 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER, 
the    request    of 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no 

Mr.  FLOOD, 
few  national 
the  Russian 
is  the  National 
tee  in  Washingt<ti 
last  June,  on  the 
TV-Radio  Porim 
Nations  Week, 
WKAT-CBS  in 
of  Aiigust,  its 
Lev  E.  Dobrlans|cy 
versity,  nrmly 
ist  Moscow  coulb 
mocratization  of 
It  would  be  the 
its  own  substrab 
The  spillover 
be  disastrous 
tions  Committe( 
that  the  real 
tions  and  that  oi 
Russian  imperio 
gary  and  other 

action  in 

the  fwsition  and 

contrary  positioi  s 

NCNC  has  alsc 
of  a  necessary 
on  the  Ca[>tive 
vak  episode  in 
'Colonialism  cleaijly 
for  such  a 
gress,  I  shall  see 
of  the  first  orders 
wasted  more 
establishing  thi 
trate  on  such 
veloped  in 
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.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    gentleman    from 


Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 
address  the  House  for 
revise  and  extend  my 


.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    gentleman    from 


llr. 
org]  nizations  i 


cpjection. 

Speaker,  one  of  the 
that  predicted 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
Cf^Jtive  Nations  Oommlt- 
D.C.  Over  WPAN-TV 
Georgetown  University 
in  July  during  Captive 
over  both  WINZ  and 
ifiaml  at  the  beginning 
lational  chairman.  Dr. 
of  Georgetown  Unl- 
m^intained  that  oolonial- 
never  afford  the  de- 
Czechoslovakia  because 
leginning  of  the  end  of 
empire  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
captive  Ukraine  would 
National  Captive  Na- 
has  consistently  held 
of  all  the  captive  na- 
the  free  world  is  Soviet 
colonialism.  As  in  Hun- 
cases  before.  Moscow's 
fully  conflnns 
shows  up  the  falsity  of 


int> 
Tie 


ene  ny 


Czech<  tslovakia 


been  the  chief  advocate 

House  Committee 

Rations.  The  Czechoslo- 

ifoviet  Russian  imperio- 

underscores  the  need 

comiiittee.  In  the  next  Con- 

liat  this  will  become  one 

of  business.  We  have 

enough  time  by  not 

committee  to  concen- 

d^elopments  a«  have  en- 

Czecl  oelovakla. 


In  the  light  of  the  Russian  rape  of 
Czechoslovaida,  the  events  of  the  10th 
obaervance  of  captive  nations  this  past 
July  have  assumed  even  greater  signifi- 
cance. Exemplary  results  of  this  observ- 
ance continue  to  flow  in,  as  the  follow- 
ing interesting  examples  show:  First,  a 
proclamation  by  Mayor  Sam  Yorty  of 
Los  Angeles  and  its  board  of  supervisors, 
along  with  a  declaration  of  the  American 
Committee  of  California  for  Freedom  En- 
slaved Nations;  second,  a  program  of  the 
week  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  a  release  by 
the  Free  Friends  of  the  Captive  Nations; 
third,  three  penetrating  articles  dealing 
with  the  week  by  Father  Cletus  Healy. 
Robert  Morris,  and  Dr.  Jose  Ma.  Hernan- 
dez; fourth,  the  program,  resolutions, 
and  an  address  at  the  Philadelphia  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  observance  on  Inde- 
pendence Mall;  and  fifth,  a  news  release 
by  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America  based  on  a  letter  from  Dr.  Lev 
E.  Dobriansky  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  condemning  the  Russian  rape  of 
Czechoslovakia : 

PROCI.AlIA'nON 

Wtaereaa,  the  continued  enslavement  of  a 
Urge  part  of  the  world's  population  by  Rus- 
sia affronts  the  Free  World  concept  of  Indi- 
vidual liberty  and  human  dignity;  and 

Whereas,  the  annual  observace  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  calls  attention  to  the  plight 
of  millions  of  unwilling  captives  of  Commu- 
nism In  Eastern  Europe;  and 

Whereas,  as  members  of  the  Free  World  we 
deplore  the  conditions  of  tyranny  and  Injus- 
tice existing  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
cherish  the  hope  that  all  peoples  the  world 
over  may  one  day  live  In  pieace  and  freedom; 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Sam  Yorty,  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  week  beginning  July  14.  1068.  through 
JiUy  21,  1968,  as  "Captive  NaUons  Week"  in 
Los  Angeles  and  urge  all  citizens  to  Join  In 
Its  observance  and  to  support  the  efforts  to 
bring  the  light  of  liberty  shining  through 
the  darkness  of  the  totalitarian  enslaved  na- 
tions of  Eastern  Europe. 

Sam  Yortt, 

Mayor. 

On  motion  of  Supervisor  Debs  and  Super- 
visor Debs  for  Supervisor  Bonelll,  unani- 
mously carried,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  County  of  Los  Angelee  hereby  proclaims 
the  period  of  July  14  to  21,  1968  as  "Captive 
Nations  Week"  in  the  County  of  Los  Angeles 
and  hereby  vurges  aU  citizens  to  keep  alive 
In  their  hearts  freedom  for  all  mankind  in 
this  troubled  world. 
State  or  Calitdemia, 
County  of  Los  Angeles,  ss: 

I,  James  S.  Mize,  Clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  ex  officio  clerk  of  the  governing  body 
of  all  other  special  assessment  and  taxing  dis- 
tricts for  which  said  Board  so  acts,  do  here- 
by certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  full,  true 
and  correct  copy  of  the  Original  Minutes  of 
Board  Order  No.  128  adopted  on  July  9,  1968 

by  the  Board  of  Su|>ervlsors  of  the  County 
of  Iioe  Angeles,  and  ex  officio  the  governing 
body  of  all  other  special  assessment  and  tax- 
ing districts  for  which  said  Board  so  acts. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  Coimty  of 
Los  Angeles  this  10th  day  of  July  1968. 
Jaicxs  S.  Mizx, 
Olerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the 
County  of  hot  Angeles. 

DXCLAEATION 

The  United  States  of  America,  the  might- 
iest world  power  in  the  Twentieth  Century, 
was  built  by  the  coUective  effort  of  pioneers 
and  immigrants  representing  multi-varied 
cultural  and  historical  heritages.  From  the 


earliest  days,  Americans  of  European  ancestry 
have  contributed  substantially  to  the  growth 
of  the  imposing  edifice  of  American  civiliza- 
tion. We  would  Uke  to  see  their  contribution 

more  fully  recognised.  Today  many  millions 
of  Americans  adhering  to  traditions  of  West- 
em  ClvlUsatlon  consider  it  their  patriotic 
duty  to  fully  participate,  with  Americans  ot 
other  ethnic  backgrounds,  in  furthering  the 
development  of  our  common  American  herit- 
age at  all  levels  of  federal,  state  and  local 
government. 

The  Committee  of  Americans  from  Capti  e 
Nations  has  been  formed  to  represent  here 
over  23  million  emigrants  and  descendants 
of  emigrants  from  East  European  nations 
now  in  the  United  States  of  America  and 
more  than  120  mlUlon  of  their  brethren  re- 
siding in  these  countries. 

We  feel  that  the  political  and  cultural 
aspirations  of  these  nations  are  In  close 
agreement  with  the  vital  Interests  of  Ameri- 
can Democracy,  as  attested  to  by  the  many 
contributions  to  the  growth  of  American 
civilization  made  by  the  emigrants  of  these 
nations  and  their  descendants. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  we  earnestly 
desire  that  our  position  be  considered  in 
formulating  the  guidelines  of  the  United 
States  foreign  policy  concerning  these  Cap. 
tlve  Nations.  The  main  issues  are  as  follows: 

1.  There  shaU  be  self-determination 
through  free  elections  by  all  subjugated  na- 
tions and  territories. 

2.  The  Captive  nations  at  present  cannot 
be  liberated  either  by  war  or  a  national  up- 
rising; therefore,  we  call  upon  all  representa- 
tives to  more  effectively  pursue  the  peaceful 
liberation  from  Communist  domination. 

3.  It  is  requested  that  the  United  States 
encourage  and  aid  these  subject  nations  in 
the  realization  of  their  goal  of  self-determi- 
nation since  they  are  our  greatest  potential 
allies. 

4.  As  American  voters,  our  support  of  nny 
party  platform  or  candidate  will  be  affected 
by  their  position  on  these  Issues. 

WOLODTHTH  SrrtTK. 

President. 
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COMMEMORATIVB     WORSHIP     SCRVICE     Or     TKI 

Fbxx  nusKDB  or  THS  Capttvc  Nations,  St. 
Lotns  Basiuca,  Jvlt  16,  1968 

More  than  a  billion  human  beings — one- 
third  of  the  world's  {wpulatlon — are  en- 
slaved by  the  tyranny  of  Communism.  This 
fact  represents  a  potent  force  who  can  be- 
come the  free  world's  most  reliable  allies. 
And  these  aUies,  it  should  be  noted,  are  not 
dependent  upon  foreign  aid  or  any  give- 
away programs.  It  is  also  important  to  note 
that  the  stronger  the  hope  and  urge  of  the 
captives  for  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, the  weaker  the  threatening  position  of 
the  Soviets  and  consequently  the  more  se- 
cure is  the  status  of  the  free  world. 

Any  effort  by  the  free  world  to  help  na- 
tions seeking  to  regain  or  preserve  their  In- 
aUenable  right  of  self-determination  is  In- 
stantly met  by  shrill  denunciations  and 
charges  of  "Interference"  by  the  Communist 
camp. 

Recogniziug  the  need  of  reminding  the 
population  that  there  are  many  nations 
throughout  the  world  which  have  been  made 

captive  by  the  imperiallatic  and  aggressive 
policies  of  Soviet  Communism,  the  Congress 
Of  the  Umted  States  In  a  Joint  resolution 
approved,  authorized  and  requested  the 
President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  third  week  In  July,  1969,  as  "Captive 
Nations  Week."  and  to  issue  a  similar  procla- 
mation each  year  until  such  time  when 
freedom  and  Independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  aU  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world. 

"Z  mvlte  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I 
urge  them  to  study  the  pUght  of  the  Soviet- 
dominated  nations  and  to  recommit  tbem- 
selTss  to  the  support  of  the  Just  asplraUons 


of  the  peoples  of  those  captive  nations.  — 
aftld  then  President  Elsenhower. 

Today's  crucial  issues,  from  Viet  Nam  to 
Hong  Kong  and  the  Mid-Bast  situation  adds 
Ml  unportant  dimension  to  the  observance 
of  this  year's  Captive  Nations  Week. 
BSQUXNCB  or  TH«  procession 

1  PoUce  Escort. 

2  American   Flag,   lewJlng  eight  massed 
pt«^  Friends  of  the  Captive  Nations  flags. 

two  abreast. 

3  American  Legion  Color  Guard.  , 
4'.  Banner:  "Captive  Nations  Week— etc. 
6   Two  Drummers. 

6.  Wreath  vrtth  one  or  two  costumed  car- 

^T'coibn  carried  by  six  men.  followed  by 
alternates  and  flanked  by  signs;  "Victims— 

'*8  Individual  Captive  Nations  flags  fol- 
lowed by  exUes  from  Communism,  four 
abreast  with  Ughted  candles.  ^.    ..  „- 

9.  Banner:  "We  Are  the  Free  Friends  of 
the  Captive  Nations— etc." 

10  Individual,  native-born  Americans  and 
groups  with  Identifying  signs,  four  abreast 
with  Ughted  candles. 

11.  Banner:  "Remember  the  Peoples— etc." 

12.  Autos,  single  file,  Ught  on. 

13.  Sign:  "End  of  the — etc." 


A  Statement  Issued  bt  the  Free  Frientds  o» 
THE  Captive  Nations 
The  armed  takeover  of  Czechoslovakia  is 
another  tragic  example  of  the  complete  con- 
trol that  international  Communism,  head- 
auartered  In  Moscow,  exerts  over  the  cap- 
Sve  countries.  Even  the  sUghtest  deviation 
from  the  strict  communist  dlsclpUne  cannot 
be  tolerated;  the  communists  gain  power  by 
infiltration  and  subversion,  and  maintain 
power  through  brute  force. 

We  invite  aU  who  are  concerned  to  join 
with  us  in  a  dawn  to  dusk  fast  and  a  day  o' 
prayer  on  Sunday,  September  1st.  We  wlU 
nray  for  the  enslaved  people  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, who  wlU  surely  be  subjected  to  further 
murders  and  imprisonment,  and  we  will  pray 
for  oZI  of  the  captive  peoples  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Asia,  and  Cuba  who  are  forced  to  live 
under  the  terror  and  tyranny  of  atheistic 
Communism. 

We  will  also  pray  that  our  leaders  will  be 
enlightened  as  the  the  true  nature  of  Com- 
mu^sm.  and  that  they  will  re-evaluate  our 
poUcy  of  "building  bridges"  to  the  conmiu- 
Sst  governments— bridges  that  have  been 
used  exclusively  as  a  conduit  for  subjugation 
of  the  people,  including  the  use  of  armed 
might  when  necessary  to  stifle  the  yearning 
for  freedom. 

Some  Thoughts  on  Captive  Nations  Week 
(By  Cletus  Healy.  8 J.) 
Once  agam  the  third  week  In  July.  July  14 
to  21  has  been  designated  Captive  Nations 
Week  To  Americans  who  want  to  atone  for 
the  post-war  forfeiture  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  China  to  the  Communists  It  represents 
an  opportunity. 

This  year,  above  all,  America  needs  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  moral  basis  of  her  greatness. 
We  need  the  Inspiration  and  the  encourage- 
ment that  comes  from  a  rededlcatlon  of  our- 
selves to  those  OhPistlan  principles  that 
made  our  nation  revered  as  the  defender  of 
liberty  and  of  the  noble  cause  of  freedom. 

The  only  sufllclent  Justtcatlon  for  Amer- 
ica's Involvement  in  two  world  wars  Is  the 
fact  that  she  was  morally  obUged  to  come 
to  the  defense  of  the  threatened  and  the  op- 
pressed. With  the  advent  of  the  20th  century, 
the  world  reached  that  stage  of  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  maturity  that  any  na- 
tion capable  of  doing  so  incurred  the  respon- 
BibUlty  of  resisting  large-scale  international 

injustice. 

Among  the  national  "goods"  warranting 
vigorous  defense.  Pope  Plus  XH  singled  out 
especlaUy  the  right  of  a  nation  to  govern  It- 
self. That  Is  why  we  were  right  in  forcibly  re- 


sisting Hitler  when  he  took  over  Poland. 
Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and  Hungary.  And 
that  is  why  we  were  wrong  when  we  allowed 
StaUn  to  take  over  Poland.  Czechoelovakia, 
Rumania,  and  Hungary— after  we  fought  to 
take  them  away  from  Hitler.  That  is  why  we 
are  right  25  years  later  In  resisting  slightly 
camouflaged  aggre«iion  in  South  Vietnam  to- 
day That  Is  why  other  nations  are  pseudo- 
Cliistlan  when  they  fall  to  mount  a  vigorous 
offensive  against  such  mammoth  Interna- 
tional injustice  themselves. 

AU  crave  peace,  but  not  all  are  willing  to 
pay  the  high  price  of  peace.  Peace  Is  the  work 
of  justice.  It  U  the  prize  of  those  who  are 
wiumg  to  work  for  It,  not  of  the  craven  pa^ 
fist  Forcible  resistance  to  mjustice  saved 
the  world  from  Hitler,  but  supine  tolerance 
and  rampant  self-deception  later  surrendered 
one-third  of  the  world  to  totallUrtan  Com- 
munism. 

Surrender  to  CommunUm  In  neither  Intel- 
Ugent  politics  nor  Is  It  Chrtstian  morality. 
In  his  1948  Christmas  address,  Pope  Plus  XII 
pointed  out  the  prmclples  that  should  julde 

us: 

"No  nation  shotUd  tolerate  manunoth  In- 
justices If  It  would  think  and  act  as  a 
Christian  nation.  All  the  more  does  the 
soUdartty  of  peoples  forbid  others  to  act  as 
mere  spectators  m  an  attitude  of  apathetic 
neutrality."  ^      ^     ,^ 

These  are  the  principles  that  should 
dominate  our  thinking.  The  best  way  to 
atone  to  the  people  we  have  surrendered  to 
communism  U  to  resist  their  oppressors 
where  resistance  U  most  urgently  called  for. 
That  means  we  must  do  all  we  can  to 
prevent  the  surrender  of  another  nation  to 
their  oppressive  yoke. 

For  this,  politics  is  Important;  but  politios 
la  not  our  most  important  weapon.  We  need 
to  spice  the  sacrifices  of  poUUcs  with  the 
power  of  prayer.  Prayer  for  the  abandoned 
captive  peoples  is  the  major  preoccupation 
of  the  League  of  Prayer  for  the  Captive  Peo- 
ples. Membership  In  the  League  requires 
merely  that  you  offer  one  Mass  and  Commun- 
ion a  month  for  the  captive  people— a  peo- 
ple who  must  hang  on  their  Cross  of  oppres- 
sion without  the  opportunity  of  participat- 
ing m  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  and 
who  must  climb  the  high  mountain  of 
sanctity  without  the  nourishment  that 
comes  from  the  Bread  of  Angels. 

For  more  information  on  the  League,  write 
to  its  Secretary,  Mrs.  Joseph  Flynn,  North 
90,  West  15992  Roosevelt  Drive,  Menomonee 
Palls,  Wisconsin. 


right  to  a  trial  by  a  Jury  of  ones  peers,  to 
peaceable  assembly,  to  bear  arms— these  have 
been  suppressed  totaUy.  Moreover,  there  is 
hard  and  fast  discrimination  in  the  Soviet 
orbit  It  is  severe  in  the  CkMnmunUt  training 
schools.  It  U  rampant  in  the  U.SSJl.  Yetthla 
U  never  mentioned  by  ovir  leaders.  While 
Soviet  agents  sack  the  United  States  as  a 
weU  of  racism — which  it  U  not. 

No  one  speaks  out  on  this  dreadful 
anomaly.  It  U  obvious  that  those  who  should 
be  asserting  moral  leadership  are  abdicating 
their  responsibility.  Instead  of  speaking  out 
for  the  immutable  truths  of  God.  of  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  today's  society  and  of 
tixith  and  Justice,  they  are  compromising  In 
order  to  get  along  with  the  forces  of 
mammon. 

Churchmen  should  be  moral  leaders,  not 
conformists  with  an  amorphous  consensus 
that  is  being  eroded  from  within  by  enemies 
who  are  dedicated  to  our  destruction. 

The  situation  is  even  worse  than  that,  as 
we  pointed  out  In  our  recent  column  on  the 
resolutions  of  the  World  CouncU  of  Churches 
at  Uppsala,  Sweden,  wherein  churchmen  ac- 
tually took  their  stand  on  the  side  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  infidels. 

As  I  write  I,  even  If  I  am  alone,  am  mindful 
that  It  is  Captive  Nations  Week  and  I  shall 
try  to  do  something  to  perpetuate  this  high 
purpose.  After  aU.  we  are  dealing  with  one 
billion  of  our  brothers  In  the  fraternity  of 
man.  This  Is  a  burning  issue. 


Captive  Nations  Week 
(By  Robert  Morris) 
For  many  years  now  the  third  week  of  July 
has  been  designated  "Captive  Nations  Week. 
This  institution  was  initiated  by  an  act  of 
Congress  and  it  is  Implemented,  annually,  by 
a  Presidential  proclamation. 

Of  late  the  Implementation  has  been  in- 
creasingly diluted  until  now  It  Is  virtually 
nonexistent.  It  Is  a  sickening  reflection  of 
the  decline  of  the  interest  of  American  lead- 
ers for  the  pUght  of  their  brethren  who  are 
m  Communist  bondage  around  the  world. 
The  plight  of  the  captive  peoples,  from 

China  to  Stettin.  Is  a  strident  moral  Issue. 
Our  churches,  above  all.  should  be  In  the 
forefront  of  thU  very  relevant  concern. 

Today  we  hear  much  of  one  civil  right— 
the  right  to  be  free  from  discrimination  be- 
cause of  race.  It  is  good  and  necessary  that 
we  should  be  concerned  with  thU  basic  right. 
For  it  18  abhorrent  that  a  child  of  God  should 
be  slighted  or  Impugned  because  of  the  accl- 
denUl  color  of  his  skin. 

But  the  people  In  mainland  China,  in 
Latvia,  in  the  Ukraine,  In  the  Kurlles.  havent 
been  denied  one  civil  right.  They  have  been 
denied  their  rights  in  their  entirety! 

The  right  to  vote,  to  select  their  leadera, 
to  freedom  of  speech,  to  freedom  of  press,  to 
prlvUege    against    self-incrimination,    to    a 


[From  the  WACL  Bulletin,  June  19681 

The  Vulnerable  Russians 

(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 

Men  of  today,  and  even  the  most  reputedly 
intellectual  of  them,  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  monoUthlc  empire 
and  that  It  Is  as  Impregnable  as  a  hermeti- 
cally sealed  bastion. 

With  a  lew  bold  and  sharp  blows  Dr.  Do- 
briansky smashes  this  myth  of  Russian  mono- 
lithic inviolability.  He  presents  facts  and 
figures,  against  which  no  argument  to  the 
contrary  Is  possible,  that  the  Russians,  after 
all  are  not  Invulnerable  and  that,  In  the  first 
place  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  Soviet 
Union  It  Is  a  vast  chamel  house  where  113 
million  Russians  hold  in  the  hollow  of  one 
hand  the  fate  of  122  mUUon  Non-Russian 
whites  the  "Captive  Nations"  groaning  be- 
neath  the   heel   of   the   Soviet   Communist 

^*These  hapless,  helpless,  but  not  hopeless 
hostages  to  fortune  are  being  denied  the 
basic  and  irreducible  rights  of  free  men  by 
the  heartless  and  Inhuman  masters  of  lies, 
deceit,  intimidation,  propaganda,  and  the 
fata  morgana  peaceful  co-existence. 

The  Free  World,  and  notably  the  United 
States  of   America,   are  now   in   a  state  of 
mesmeric  stupor  by  the  Communist  etperts 
of  Soviet  cold  war  strategy  and  tactics,  in 
order  to  drown  the  righteous  cries  and  pro- 
teste   of   the  captive   nations.   This  explains 
Why  the  Captive  Nations  Week  B««>»*'"°" 
passed  by  the  United  States  Congress  In    959 
rocked  the  Soviet  Empire  to  its  foundations 
and  the  tremors  are  still  being  felt  up  to  this 
hour  This  Resolution  was  of  such  transcen- 
dental importance  not  only   to  the  captive 
peoples  under  the  yoke  of  Russian  imperlal- 
ism  but  also  to  the  whole  human  race  whlcB 
must  find   in  this  great  document  the   very 
essence  of  freedom  without  which  there  can 
be  no  peace  on  earth. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  most  Important 
parts  of  the  Resolution  reads:  that  "the  Im- 
periaUstic  policies  of  Communist  Russia  have 
\eA  through  direct  and  Indirect  aggression  to 
the  subjugation  of  the  national  independence 
of  pound,  Hungary,  "thuanU  Ukraine, 
Czechoslovakia,  Latvia.  Btonla.  Whl*?  ^"j 
thenta  Rumania.  East  Germany.  Bulgaria, 
mainland  China,  Armenia.  Azerbaijan.  Geor- 
gia North  Kor^a.  Albania.  Idel-Ural,  Tibet 
Co^kla,  Turkestan.  North  Vietnam,  and 
X^  ..  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Resolu- 
tion Is  of  tremendous  significance  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  man's  struigle  to  be  free  from  all 
aorta  of  Itondage. 

the  Resolution  and  the 
followed  It  Unmedlately 
reaction  In  Communist 
Ruaala.  KhruaobeT  i  «nt  so  far  as  to  say.  "The 
only  enalaved  peopl  m  are  In  the  oapltallatlo 
countries." 

Dr.  Dobrlansky  d  iplorea  tbe  fact  that  In 
the  United  States  :bere  la  a  great  deal  of 
misunderstanding  lorn  of  naivete  or  rank 
Ignorance  of  the  re  J-  nature  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  This  Ignora  ice  has  led  many  Ameri- 
cans Into  a  maze  o:    tragic  contradictions. 

The  call  for  peac  Bful  co-ezlstence  by  the 
Russian  Imperialist  i  for  eiample,  baa  been 
taken  at  Its  face  val  ue  without  raaUilng  that 
In  Communist  sem  mtlca  an  Innocent-look- 
ing nower  really  hl<  lea  a  serpent  banaath  It. 
Many  persons  In  th<  free  world  have  Jumped, 
as  a  consequence,  tt  the  conclusion  that  So- 
viet Russia  means  p  »ace,  that  Soviet  Russia's 
magnificent  obseasl  >n  Is  to  establish  peace 
all  over  the  world. 

Some  Influential  Americana  and  well- 
meaning  Europeans  have  even  gone  to  the 
extent  of  believing  t  tiat  Russian  communism 
win  eventually  ev(  Ive  Into  a  ca4>ltallatlc 
democracy  because  if  Its  apparent  adoption 
of  som4 'of  tbe  free  world's  democratic  eco- 
n(&nlc  ASa  social  measures.  They  point  out 
that  "the  Russian  loubllng  of  the  house- 
building rate,  added  investments  In  food  pro- 
duction, the  reduci  Ion  of  hours  of  labor, 
greater  job  moblllt3 ,  the  Institution  of  In- 
stallment credit.  SOD  le  market  determination 
of  production,  the  profit  motive,  and  In- 
creases In  pensions  I  and  peasant  Incomes" 
are  sure  Indications  of  tbe  Soviet  Commu- 
nists true  spirit  of  reconciliation  with  the 
democracies  and  th4  principle  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

The  author  says  «lth  regard  to  this:  "The 
bounds  of  human  U  usion  are  sometimes  in- 
definable." Tbe  mot  vatlon  behind  all  these 
seemingly  progresslv  e  and  evolutionary  eco- 
nomic changes  Is  stll  [  the  acquisition  of  more 
funds  and  resourct  s  to  pursue  Moscow's 
world-wide  cold  war  )peratlons. 

The  tbeels  of  the  i  'hole  book  Is  quite  clear. 
The  free  world  an  1  specially  the  United 
States  of  America  must  see  through  the 
make-believe  front  of  Soviet  Russia,  must 
get  deeply  Involved  In  tbe  cold  war.  and 
beat  Soviet  Russia  In  her  own  game.  The 
"ersatz  Russian  1ms  {e  must  be  destroyed." 
We  must  unmask  thi  Russian  bear  and  show 
blm  In  his  true  coU  rs.  We  must  match  his 
propaganda  with  m<  re  effective  weapons  of 
mass  communication 

Dobrlanaky  says.  "  Dn  the  Information  and 
propaganda  front,  lur  policy  should  con- 
centrate on  the  cf  ptlve  nations,  specially 
those  In  the  USSR,  the  chief  soiure  of  the 
world's  problem  on  i  eace  or  war. 

After  building  up  an  hla  thesis  that  Soviet 
Russia  can  be  bes  ben  at  her  own  game, 
Dobriansky  who  Is  1  M  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Captive  Natl  ina  Committee,  outllnea 
for  America  and  the  Free  World  what  can  be 
done  In  this  respect  He  concludes : 

"Subject  to  cond  tlons.  climate,  and  cir- 
cumstances, these  d  ivlces  and  their  uses  In- 
clude the  Keratem  freedom  corpa  Idea,  a 
Freedom  Commlsaloi  i  and  Academy,  a  Special 
Congressional  Conmc  Ittee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions, a  revitalized  l^olce  of  America  and  a 
Radio  Liberation  as  propaganda  madia,  aid 
to  underground  real)  tance  groups,  a  commu- 
nications network  rs  aging  from  secret  print- 
ing to  space  satell  ites,  economic  warfare, 
diplomatic  manlpul  ,tlons,  tbe  UJf.  forum, 
and  Uke-mlnded  ooun- 
Red  control  centers, 
utilization  of  labor  lAilons,  churches,  veteran 
groups  and  other  p  rlvate  channela.  money 
counterfeiting,  brlbei  y  programa  and  so  forth. 
The  devices  are  end  eea,  and  tbe  enormous 
difference  between  o  ir  use  of  them  and  the 


facilities  of  friendly 
tries,    subversion    oi 


enemy's  use  oi  some 
enlist  vastly  more 


participate  than  he  can  among  fre*  men.  Of 
Incalculable  advantage  to  us  Is  tbe  other 
Important  dimension  of  the  Cold  War.  namely 
between  the  captive '  nations  and  the  Red- 
controlled  state.  Biilldlng  the  Johnsonian 
bridges  of  understanding  helpa  tbe  state,  not 
the  people  or  nation." 

This  monumental,  well-documented  book 
will  certainly  make  few  eyebrowa  rlae — that 
Is,  U  they  have  not  been  completely  brow- 
beaten by  tbe  Russian  Communists. 

Captivx  Natxonb  Wkbk  OaaaavANci  IOth  An- 
ifiYxaaAaT  Hklo  bt  Phujuiblphia  CAPrnrs 
Natonb  Commrtkb.  Sunday,  July  31, 
1908,    INDSPKNDBMCI   MALL 


a  them  la  that  we  oould 
imong   tbe  capttvea  to 


1.  National  Anthem. 

2.  Invocation:  Very  Rev.  John  J.  Palatek. 
repreeentlng  His  Eminence  John  Cardinal 
Krol. 

3.  Opening  Renuu-ks:  Austin  J.  App,  PhJ>.. 
Chairman,  Philadelphia  Captive  Nations 
Committee. 

4.  Reading  of  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son's Proclamation:  Eurlque  V.  Menocal, 
PhU. 

5.  Reading  of  Governor  Raymond  P.  Sha- 
fer'a  Proclamation  and  Greetings:  Hon. 
Terlm  O.  Hamilton,  Member  of  tbe  Cabinet. 

6.  Proclamation  and  Greetings:  Hon. 
James  H.  J.  Tate,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia. 

7.  Address:  Hon.  Richard  S.  Schwelker, 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

8.  Introduction  of  Guests  of  Honor  and 
Repreeentatlves  of  Nationalities:  Mrs.  Mar- 
glt  Rohtla.  Secretary,  Philadelphia  Captive 
Nations  Committee. 

9.  Introduction  of  Girls  In  national  cos- 
tumes, representing  various  captive  nations: 
Mrs.  Auara  Zerr. 

10.  Statement  of  tbe  United  Organizations 
of  Woman  Prom  Central  and  Eastern  Europe : 
Mrs.  Stephanie  Wochok. 

11.  Reading  of  Resolutions:  Mr.  Albert 
Baglan,  Treasurer,  Philadelphia  Captive  Na- 
tiona  Committee. 

12.  Benediction:  Rev.  Stacey  D.  Myers.  Jr.. 
representing  Bishop  Fted  P.  Corson  of  the 
Philadelphia  MetbodUt  Churches. 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  Mr.  Ignatius  M.  BU- 
Unsky.  Executive  Vice  Chairman,  Philadel- 
phia Captive  Nations  Committee. 

OaBATxa  PHn.Anin.PKiA  Cafrvk  Nations  Wbek 

RBSOLTrnoNS 

(Approved  by  acclamation  at  tbe  mass  rally 

on  Independence  Mall,  July  21, 1968) 

Whereas,  This  Is  the  tenth  azuilversary 
since  Congress  on  July  17.  1969.  requested  tbe 
President  annually  to  proclaim  the  third 
week  of  July  Captive  Nations  Week  "until 
such  time  as  freedom  and  Independence  ahall 
have  been  achieved  for  all  captive  nations  of 
the  world":  and 

Whereas,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  on 
July  10  proclaimed  July  21-27  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  for  1968,  and  Governor  Raymond 
P.  Shafer  on  July  11  for  Pennsylvania,  and 
Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate  on  July  12  for  Phila- 
delphia; and 

Whereas,  the  VS.  Is  fighting  a  costly  war  to 
prevent  South  Vietnam  from  becoming  a 
captive  nation  like  the  twenty-two  enumer- 
ated by  Congress  in  1960;  and 

Whereas,  tbe  U.S.  intervened  In  both  World 
Wars  in  order  to  prmnote  self-determination 
and  freedom;  and 

Wbereas,  this  year  marks  the  passage  of  50 
years  since  the  conclusion  of  the  First  World 
War,  as  result  of  which  many  nations,  such 
as:  Armenia.  Byelorussia.  Coesackla,  Estonia, 
Georgia,  Hungary,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Poland. 
Turkestan,  Ukraine  and  othera— gained  free- 
dom and  national  Independence,  but  subse- 
quently becan>e  victims  of  Soviet-Russian  Im- 
perto-coionlallsm,  having  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  tbe  exercise  of  their  sovereignty  and 
of  basic  political,  religious,  social,  cultural 
and  economc  rights  and  liberties — and  sub- 


jugated to  continuous  oppression  and  geno- 
cide; and 

Whereas,  these  nations  together  with  arti- 
ficially formed  communist  Bast  Germany, 
Yugoslavia.  Rumania.  Bulgaria,  Albania. 
Mainland  China.  North  Korea.  North  Viet- 
nam. Cuba — became  the  terrain  for  the 
realization  of  tbe  Imperialistic  plans  of  Mos- 
cow and  Peking;  and 

Whereaa.  peoples  of  these  captive  nations. 
despite  the  terror  forced  upon  them  by  the 
communist  rulers,  continually  strive  to  free 
themselves  from  the  yoke  of  Sovtet-Russlan 
colonialism  and  oonununlst  oppression; 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Cap- 
tive NaUons  Committee  of  Greater  Philadel- 
phia and  this  aasemblage  gathered  at  his- 
torical Independence  Mall  this  July  31,  1068. 
That  the  U.S.  almllarly  Implement  an  un- 
swerving policy  of  promoting  the  self-deter- 
mination and  independence  of  the  captive 
nations  forced  under  communistic  Russian 
and  Chinese  colonialism  since  1930,  many  of 
whom  have  long  proven  their  capacity  for 
self-government;  and 

That  tbe  U.S.  regard  with  benevolence  and 
Judiciously  support  all  honorable  and  realis- 
tic liberation  movements,  both  within  and 
without  the  Red  bloc;  and 

That  it  replace  the  policy  of  coexistence 
and  containment,  which  Immorally  consigns 
many  nations  to  hopeless  Soviet-Russian  and 
communistic  Chinese  colonialism,  by  the 
moral  policy  of  seeking  actively  to  roll  back 
the  Iron-Bamboo-and-Sugar  Curtains; 

That  It  also  recognize  coexistence  and  con- 
tainment as  Inexpedient  and  dangerous  In 
that  it  leads  to  the  continuous  erosion  of 
the  Free  World  until  the  alternative  may 
well  be  total  siirrender,  or  total  war — at  a 
moment  when  the  Red  bloc  Is  strongest  and 
the  Free  World  weakest;  and 

That,  to  prevent  this  erosion  of  the  area 
of  freedom,  the  U.S.  should  pursue  a  deter- 
mined policy  by  all  moral,  diplomatic,  and 
economic  means  to  bring  about  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Red  colonialism,  especially  the 
Soviet-Russian  empire;  and 

That  It  restrict  any  trade,  aid.  and  ex- 
changes with  the  Red  bloc  which  help  the 
puppet  regimes  more  than  tbe  oppressed 
populations;  and 

That  It  entirely  atop  all  shipments  to  the 
Red  bloc  of  such  raw  materials  and  machin- 
ery which  are  known  to  be  diverted  to  the 
support  of  the  North  Vietnamese  aggression 
and  endanger  our  armed  forcea;  and 

That.  If  the  peace  talks  In  Parla  do  not 
soon  become  constructive,  the  U.S.  should 
give  Hanoi  the  alternative  of  withdrawing 
from  South  Vietnam  or  suffer  a  liberating 
Invasion  calculated  to  free  the  North  Viet- 
namese people  and  reimlte  all  Vietnam  on 
the  basla  of  self-determination;   and 

That  It  will  not  let  the  peace  talks  In 
Parla  become  a  ahleld  for  North  Vietnamese 
bulld-up  and  Increaalng  attacks  and  restrain 
us  from  effective  coimter-measurea;  and 

That  the  governmental  and  popular  wish 
for  peace,  almost  at  any  price,  must  on  no 
account  seduce  us  Into  betraying  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  or  of  West  Berlin,  or  of 
any  of  our  alllea  anywhere;  and 

That  tbe  U.8.  should  beware  of  special 
treatlea  with  Soviet  Ruaala,  like  the  pro- 
poaed  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty, 
which  appear  to  make  tbe  U.S.  a  partner  and 
supporter  of  the  Soviet-Russian  empire;  and 
That  the  United  Nations  put  on  the 
agenda  of  Its  General  Assembly  the  problem 
of  captive  natlona  and  Investigate  their 
plight  under  communlat  yoke;  and 

That,  finally,  to  give  more  voice  to  the 
American  commitment  to  the  eventual  In- 
dependence of  the  captive  nations  tbe  House 
of  Representatlvea  ahould  eatabllah  a  Special 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Natlona  and  Ini- 
tiate a  Oongreaalonal  review  of  U.S.  policy 
towards  the  USSR;  and 

Be  it  further  reaolved  that  coplea  of  these 
raaolutlona  be  traaamltted  to  the  Prealdent, 
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the  Secretary  of  State,  both  Senators  from 
pennsylvanU.  and  aU  Representatives  of  the 
Greater  PhUadelphla  area— and  to  newspa- 
pers, radio    and   television  stations  of  the 

"**■  AtJBTiK  J.  APP,  Pb.  D.. 

Chairman, 

lOlfATTOS  U.  BnXIH8KY, 

Executive  Vice  Chairman. 

MABOrr    ROHTLA, 

Executive  Secretary. 

AIABBT   BAOIAH, 

Treo*urer. 


I  From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)   America, 

July  26,  19681  

A  Fbbb  WoaiJ>  Most  Fai«  thb  Oaptivb 

Nations 
(By  Austin  J.  App,  Ph.D.,  cbalrman  Captive 
Nations  Committee  of  Greater  Philadel- 
phia;  Addreaa  given  at  the  Captive  Na- 
tions    Week     Obeervance.     Independence 
Mall,  Philadelphia,  July  21.  1968) 
As  chairman  of  tbe  Greater  PhUadelphla 
Captive  Nations  Committee  I  warmly  wel- 
come all  of  you  to  our  tenth  Captive  Nations 
Observance  since  Congress  first  requested  it 
on  July   17.   1969.  Our  committee  is  happy 
to  see  so  many  of  you.  Including  so  manyof- 
flclale  of  various  ethnic  societies,  here  today 
in  PhlladelirtiU's  independence  Mall,  where 
the  captive  colonies  192  years  ago  proclaimed 
their  independence  from  the  British  empire. 
We  who  want  the  captive  nations  similar- 
ly freed  from  the  far  more  oppressive  Soviet 
Russian   colonlallam    are   grateful   to   Con- 
gress for  requesting  this  annual  observance, 
to  Prealdent  Johnson   for  proclaiming  this 
Captive    Nations    Week,    and    to    Governor 
Shafer  for  Issuing  the  Commonwealth  proc- 
lamation and  honoring  us  with  his  repre- 
sentatives, the  Honorable  Terln  C.  Hamilton, 
to  read  It.  We   are  gratified  that  our  own 
Mayor  Tate  of  PhUadelphla,  as  last  year  and 
tbe  years  before.  Issued  a  proclamation  and 
U  here  to  greet  us. 

Tbe  purpose  of  Captive  Nations  Week  is 
to  mobilize  vrorld  opinion  to  demand  free- 
dom for  both  the  satellite  nations.  lUce  Hun- 
gary Poland.  East  Germany.  Czechoelova- 
kla.  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria,  and  »!«>  Ifr  »" 
non-Rusala  nations  within  the  USSR,  ure 
Estonia,  Latvia,  Uthuanla.  Ukraine,  Arme- 
nia Coaaackla.  and  others.  Congress  In  1969 
listed  twenty-two  satellite  and  captive  na- 
tions, including  North  Korea  and  North 
Vietnam,  as  enslaved  by  "Communist  Un- 
pertallsm."  Now  also  Cuba  U  one  of  them, 
and  American  boys  are  dying  every  day  to 
keep  South  Vietnam  free! 

We  and  aU  Americans  who  observe  CM>- 
tlve  Natlona  Week,  to  quote  former  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  In  bis  first  proclamation  of 
1959,  want  "freedom  and  independence^  .  .  • 
for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world.  But 
since  1918  and  1946,  happUy.  Western  colo- 
nlallam has  practtcaUy  dlaappeared.  Ire- 
land and  India,  the  PhUlpplnea  and  Morocco 
are  free,  Britain  and  Prance,  Belgium  and 
HoUand  have  liberated  their  colonies.  Aiis- 
trla  m  1918  and  Japan  In  1946  were  forced 
to  free  theirs. 

The  one  empire  that  has  not  freed  a  single 
one  of  Its  enslaved  peoples  Is  Soviet  Russia. 
On  the  contrary.  It  has  extended  its  brutal 
colonlallam  and  secured  It  with  such  bar- 
barisms as  tbe  BerUn  WaU,  the  Iron  CurtaUi. 
and  the  tanks  and  machine  guns  that  In 
1953  murdered  the  freedom  fighters  of  East 
Berlin  and  In  1956  those  of  Budapest.  This 
very  summer  when  enslaved  Czechoslovakia 
atarted  to  loosen  its  chains,  Soviet  Russian 
tanks  moved  In  for  maneuver*— and  are  stUl 

there! 

Yet  America  and  tbe  Free  World  have  for 
decades  pattenUy  accepted  Soviet  RussU's 
attacks  on  real  and  Imaginary  Western  colo- 
nialism. They  have  liberated,  often  prema- 
turely, their  African  and  Asian  colonies.  But 
they  have  not  clearly  and  consistently  de- 


manded that  Soviet  RussU  slmUarly  give  in 
dependence  to  its  captive  and  sateUite  na 
tiona.  We  who  observe  Captive  Nations  Week 
\irgentty  ask  our  fellow  countrymen  and  the 
world  to  demand  this  independence  for  the 
captive  nations  under  CommunUt  domina- 
tion. J 
Happily  most  Americans,  including  elected 

ofBclals,  give  at  least  Up  service  to  freedom 
for  the  satelUte  nations.  These  with  102 
mUUon  people  in  393,000  square  mUes  were 
betrayed  into  Soviet  tyranny  at  Yalta.  Even 
Americana  soft  on  Communism  generaUy 
wlah  Moscow  would  free  these  victims  of 
Roosevelt-Stalln  peace  dictating.  But  they 
do  not  demand  It  loudly  and  inslstentiy.  and 
they  certainly  dont  demonstrate  for  this 
morally  required  Uberatlon! 

UnhappUy,  when  it  comes  to  the  captive 
nations  within  the  USSR,  most  liberals  and 
many  poorly  Informed  other  Americans  do 
not  even  really  want  independence  for  them. 
They  want  to  think  that  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Republics  is  all  Russian,  ethnically  and  cul- 
turally, the  way  Callfornlans  and  Pennsyl- 
vanlans  and  Texans  are  American.  They  tend 
to  feel  that  giving  Ukraine  and  the  Baltic 
nations  back  their  Independence  would  be 
dUmemberlng   Russia   the   way  in    1946  the 
Morgenthaulstlc   victors   dismembered   Ger- 
many They  do  not  want  Russia  dismembered 
vls-a-vls  Germany.  Shockingly,  even  elements 
m  the  government  accept  the  Soviet  Russian 
empire  as  a  necessary  "police  system  to  keep 
law  and  order."  In  AprU,  1963,  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control    Agency    Instructed    whom    it   con- 
cerned that    'The  break-up  of  the  Russian 
Communist  empire"  would  be  "catastrophic 
for  world  order."  _,.     - 

Indies  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  this  sort  of 
Bhockinit  acceptance  of  the  Red  colonialism 
on  the  part  of  the  Free  World,  this  virtual 
and  semiofficial  approval  of  Soviet  Russia,  the 
most  tyrannical  colonialism  in  history,  the 
only  one  that  ever  needed  a  wall  and  an  Iron 
Curtain,  not  to  keep  enemies  out,  but  its 
own  people  In.  which  gives  the  Red  dictators 
their  prestige  and  prevents  world  opinion 
and  the  oppressed  peoples  from  roUlng  back 
and  breaking  up  the  Soviet  Russian  empire. 
Morally  oriented  and  freedom  loving  men 
and  women  must  Insist  that  this  Red  em- 
pire dissolve,  the  way  every  empire  In  his- 
tory even  benevolent  ones,  had  to  end.  Colo- 
nialism cannot  be  a  way  of  life  In  a  world 
that  preaches  human  rights  and  democracy. 
Dissolving  the  USSR  does  not  mean  dis- 
membering Russia  proper.  We  want  a  strong 
and  healthy  Russia,  but  a  Russia  of  Russians, 
not  one  of  a  majority  of  enslaved  foreign  na- 
tionalities, a  Russia  brought  down  to  its  own 
size    The  Soviet  Russian  empire  now.  the 
USSR  Is  an  Immense  area  of  8.647,172  square 
miles.'  more  than  the  U.S.  and  Canada  and 
Mexico  together.  It  is  almost  three   times 
the  size  of  China,  and  of  Australia,  and  six 
times  the  size  of  India. 

It  has  a  popuUtlon  of  236,000,000.  but  of 
these  only  110  million  are  Russian,  the  other 
125  million  are  Ukrainians.  Baits.  Byelorus- 
sians and  others.  They  speak  their  own  lan- 
guages and  have  their  own  culture.  They 
areno  more  Russian  than  tbe  Poles  are  Rus- 
sian, or  the  Arabs  are  Turks,  or  the  Irish  are 
Britons.  This  must  be  unequivocally  recog- 
nized by  Americans. 

These  captive  peoples  Inhabit  2,053,781 
square  mUes  of  land  that  has  been  theirs 
for  centuries.  But  If  they  and  their  lands 
are  given  their  rightful  Independence,  Rus- 
sia wlU  stlU  Ise  three  times  their  size  with 
6  693,391  square  miles.  This  Is  twice  the 
size  of  continental  United  States.  It  would 
have  a  population  of  110,000.000  ethnic  Rus- 
sians. It  would  therefore  still  be  by  far  the 
largest  and  the  strongest  nation  In  Europe, 
about  aa  populous  as  Germany  and  France 

""rbaX  Uthe  rightful  Russia  ^W<*  "^^ 
ing  the  captive  nations  will  establish.  It  wUl 
hi^e  nothing  t»  fear  from  any  co\mtry  m 


Europe,  but  it  wUl  alao  no  longer  be  a  threat 
to  Western  Etirope  or  to  world  peace.  Ruasia. 
once  lt«  captive  nations  are  liberated.  wlU 
not  be  threatened  by  anyone  and  wUl  have 
no  cause  to  threaten  anyone  else.  The  only 
serious  danger  of  a  third  world  war.  or  of  a 
nuclear  war  wUl  have  been  removed. 

And  we  believe  thU  U  the  only  way  to  re- 
move the  threat  of  a  third  world  war.  We 
believe  if  the  policies  recommended  In  the 
Resolutions  we  are  submitting  will  be  im- 
plemented resolutely,  if  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  American  government  resolutely 
throw  all  their  moral,  economic,  and 
diplomatic  support  to  the  aspirations  and 
efioru  for  freedom  of  the  ci^ttve  nattona. 
these  nations  can  without  a  world  war  be 
Uberated.  Not  even  totalitarian  dictators  can 
long  defy  righteous,  concerted  world  opinion 
allied  with  the  Just  aspirations  of  moet  of 
their  people.  This  liberation  we  are  morally 
bound  to  work  for  and  to  pray  for— and  God 
wUllng  to  achieve. 


UltBAlNIAN    CONOaESS    COMiaTTEE    RAPS   RtTS- 

8IAK  SBiznaE  or  Czechoslovakia.  D'manpb 
BaXAK  IN  Dn>LOMATIC  Rblationb  ^w""* 

United  States  of  America  and  U.SBJt. 

New  Yoek.  NY.— The  Ukrainian  CongreM 
committee  of  America  ("CCA)  speaWng  on 
behalf  of  some  2-miHlon  American  cltteens 
of  Ukrainian  descent,  condemned  the  Soviet 
Russian  seizure  of  Czechoslovakia  and  de- 
manded tbt  immediate  suspension  of  dljrto- 
matic  relations  by  the  United  States  Y**5  *^! 
USSR  and  three  other  Co™'^"^^^,^*"' 
which  took  part  In  the  invasion  of  Czecbo- 

"'°^v  E.  Dobriansky,  Oeonet^^Vnlver- 
sity  professor  and  President  o*,  ^^«  ^P^j^ 
dlspatehed  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Stete^an 
RuTk  urging  strong  and  »«'>»*f'»il^"^i! 
the  U.S.  Government.  In  it  the  ^CCA  Presi 

dent  called  for  ■•^^'^'f^:''^'^t°\^ 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  ^f^R.     sua 

JSslon  of  all  trade  and  cultural  '^^^J^^f; 
aCTeements.  an  action  In  the  U;N.  Security 
Xn"l  toward  the  withdrawal  of  aUt^ei^ 
troops  from  Czechoslovakia  the  In^^*" 
conv^tlon  of  the  NATO  allies  for  j*dr«s. 
mg  Its  mUltary  posture"  »»«»  ^  ^"^P*****^ 
Sfd  unstinted  «"PPO^..,°' ^*  fS  Sd 
tions."  who  wUl  prove  "to  ^  «*«  "J'lni^" 
mf«t  deoendable  allies  of  the  United  States. 
"mSlustSi.  Dr.  I>obrlansky  pointed  out 
that  our  policy  of  not  "inconveniencing  the 
?uilla^"^as'encouraged  tbe  KremllnmlU- 
urlste  and   totalltarians  to  bolder  acts  oi 

•'^'S ^CCriXr'^o^Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  U  attached.) 

Ukbainian   Con'^m^   couuma 

or  AMERICA.  INC.. 

Neva  rork.  N.Y.,  August  28, 1»«». 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State, 
DejMrtment  of  State, 

^sriSn^AcarcrtS^-*!/^^ 

^a^SasTon  ofSzSSovfkirS  ^Soviet 
lltee  of  Poland.  Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Baa* 

^;SS*^J^  ^P^  ??"^ofTe  latet 
SS^f  S?«ion  ^d  violation  of  oti^r  na- 

tlons'  rights  and  sovereignltiee. 

^'^^SeTderlylng  r««o^'«J.«^?^S^TSS 
invasion  was  the  fear  of  the  KremUn  lean 
S!^  fear  of  the  Cz«jhoriovak  army  num- 
StaTaome  176,000  men-but  t^  ^  ^ 
JS  ^  fr««»om  which  threatened  the 
Bhakv  Ruaaian  Communlat  empire. 
"^Siwrttlng  you.  MP.  8«Tet«ry.  to  ^ 
you  to  undertake  neceesary  steps  by  the  UA 
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Oovemment  to  placefthe  Soviet  government 
In  lt«  proper  Ugbt  in  tbe  eyee  of  the  world, 
namely,  to  condemn  the  USSR  u  an  un- 
bridled aggresaor  tju  [  violator  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  Csechoelovi  kla. 

In  protesting  agi  inat  the  Invasion  of 
Caechalovakl*  by  th<  i  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
•lllee,  the  Ukndni*n  Oongreaa  Committee  of 
America  U  especially  concerned  with  the  ef- 
fect the  Invasion  ma;  have  on  the  46-mllllon 
Ukrainian  nation  wh:  eb  neighbors  Csechoslo- 
vakla.  As  you  undou  »tedly  know,  the  Soviet 
government  has  beei  i  ruthlessly  persecuting 
ITkralnlan  InteUectut  Ja  and  youth  for  clam- 
oring for  more  freed<  m  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Ukrainian  cv  iture.  literature  and  the 
Ukrainian  language.  According  to  latest  re- 
liable reports,  the  e  ents  In  Caechoslovakla 
spurred  Soviet  Rua«  an  persecution  of  the 
Ukrainian  people,  ei  pedally  persecution  at 
the  Ukrainian  lnt<Uectual  eUte— writers, 
poets,  uterary  crltto  ,  professors,  scientists, 
and  the  like. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Russian 
Communist  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  has 
placed  the  Ukratnlak  national  minority  In 
Eastern  Slovakia  at  the  mercy  of  Russian 
Communism.  There  a  re  some  ISO.OOO  Ukrain- 
ians In  EBktem  Slov  Jda,  who  bad  been  al- 
lotrcd  by  The  Duboe  c  government  the  free 
development  of  thel: '  national  culture  and 
traditions,  and  above  all,  their  religious  life. 
The  Ukrainian  Rite  C  ithoUc  Church  was  offi- 
cially restored  last  ^  ay  by  the  Prague  gov- 
ernment, and  some  125,000  Ukrainian  Rite 
Catholics  were  allowe  1  to  practice  their  own 
traditional  religion  1 1  freedom  under  their 
spiritual  leader,  Bli  lop  Vaayl  Hopo,  who 
spent  13  years  in  Cor  ununlst  jails  under  the 
Stalinist  rule  of  Ani  onln  Novotny.  Now  all 
these  newly-gained  f  'eedoms  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian minority  in  Cze<  hoslovakla  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  c\irtall(  d  or  totally  eradicated 
by  the  Russian  Com  nunlst  totaUtarlans. 

The  shameless  Inv  tslon  of  Czecboalovakla 
by  the  Soviet  Union  (  emonstrates  once  again 
the  undeniable  trutl  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  the  continuation  o '  the  old  Czarlat  empire, 
and  that  Communlsi  ideology  serves  only  as 
a  cover  for  tradltloz  al  Russian  Imperialism 
and  colonialism.  Moi  sever,  the  mytJIi  propa- 
gated by  some  In  otu  government  that  "Rtis- 
slan  Communism  ha  i  mellowed"  has  become 
Indefensible  farce,  iz  view  of  the  aggrenlve 
designs  of  CommunJit  Russia  toward  other 
Communist  states,  luch  as  Rumania  and 
Yugoslavia. 

Therefore,  on  beha  f  of  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America  we  would  like 
to  suggest  to  you  to  1  ake  the  following  steps: 

1.  Immediate  susp  tnslon  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  US  3R  and  its  Communist 
puppet  governments  of  Poland,  Hungary  and 
Bulgaria;  I 

2.  Immediate  suspinsion  of  all  trade  agree- 
ments and  cultural  exchange  pacts  with  the 
USSR  and  Its  threi  satellites  which  were 
giillty  of  conttlbutlag  to  the  military  ag- 
gression against  Czei  hoslovakla; 

3.  Immediate  actlc  a  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  In  the  \  '.N.  Secxirlty  Council  for 
the  purpose  of  vigon  us  and  serious  demands 
for  the  complete  wi  thdrawal  of  all  foreign 
troops  from  CzechosI  >vakla; 

4.  Immediate  con  rocation  of  the  NATO 
Allies  for  the  purpc  le  of  revising  Its  obso- 
lete policies  and  red  "easing  Its  military  pos- 
ture to  meet  the  new  Russian  threat  to  West- 
em  Europe; 

5.  Immediate  and  instlnted  support  of  the 
Captive  Nations,  h<  Id  In  bondage  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  who  w  II  prove  to  be  the  surest 
and  most  dependable  allies  of  the  United 
States. 

In  conclusion.  Mi  Secretary,  we  wish  to 
point  out  that  our  policy  of  caution  and 
"brldge-bulldlng"  hi  s  proven  not  only  un- 
realistic and  naive,  '  mt  also  very  dangerous 
to  our  national  sec  ulty  and  to  the  safety 
of  the  free  world.  O  ir  policy  of  not  "Incon- 
veniencing the  Ruaal  ins,"  which  was  followed 


by  the  rest  of  the  free  world,  has  encour- 
aged the  Kremlin  militarists  and  totaUtarl- 
ans to  bolder  acts  of  aggression  and  provo- 
cation. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  death  of  free- 
dom In  Czechoslovakia  and  the  occupation  of 
that  country  by  Soviet  and  other  Commu- 
nist troops  win  serve  as  a  severe  lesson  to  all 
who  thought  that  Communist  Russia  under 
the  Breshnev-Kosygln  leadership  is  not  an 
enemy  of  the  civilized  world. 

We  respectfully  submit,  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
the  U.S.  Oovemment  will  lose  prestige  as  a 
world  power  and  champion  of  freedom  If  It 
permits  the  brutal  Soviet  Russian  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia  to  go  unchallenged. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Lav  B.  DoaaiAMSKT. 

President. 


COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 
ACT  OP  1968 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  tlie  Rxcoro  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  is  designed 
specifically  to  remedy  a  major  weakness 
in  our  existing  law.  This  deficiency  is  the 
lack  of  enforcement  provisions  that  can 
effectively  control  hazards  in  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  any  operating  coal 
mine. 

Right  now  our  Federal  mine  Inspectors 
are  powerless  to  enforce  essential  safety 
standards  at  the  very  point  of  greatest 
danger  underground — the  worldng  face 
of  the  mine.  When  an  inspector,  In  the 
course  of  his  duty,  reaches  the  place 
where  the  coal  is  actually  being  extracted 
from  the  seam,  he  can  point  out  haz- 
ardous conditions  and  recommend  cor- 
rective measures.  He  can  even  plead  for 
action;  but  beyond  that  he  is  powerless. 
He  can  only  hope  that  no  accident  occurs. 

The  proposed  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1968  recognizes 
this  shortcoming  in  the  present  law.  This 
bill  would,  for  the  first  time,  extend  Fed- 
eral enforcement  to  the  face  of  the  mine. 
And  it  would  back  that  enforcement  with 
penalties  strong  enough  to  assure  that 
hazardous  conditions  called  to  an  op- 
erator's attention  are  promptly  and  ade- 
quately corrected. 

Experience  since  the  passage  of  the 
law  that  is  now  in  force  has  shown  clear- 
ly the  Inadequacies  of  that  law.  Knowing 
the  deficiency,  and  having  been  presented 
with  a  remedy,  we  can  no  longer  ignore 
our  responsibilities.  We  must  take  action 
now. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  to- 
morrow at  11  a.m. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RosTBMXowsau) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  will  be  the 


business  on  tomorrow  other  than  the 
Defense  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  We  have  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  redwoods  bill.  Then 
there  Is  the  further  consideration  of 
the  appropriation  bill  and  there  is  the 
national  scenic  rivers  bill.  With  the  dis- 
posal of  those  matters,  we  would  then 
hope  to  go  over  until  the  following  Mon- 
day. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  any  other  business 
that  wa:i  programed  for  this  week  will 
not  be  called  up  this  week;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  correct, 
the  gentleman  has  correctly  stated  the 
situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reser/lng  the  right  to  object,  has  it 
been  decided  exactly  how  the  Mils  will 
come  up?  Will  the  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill  be  on  the  calendar  first  on  to- 
morrow? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  would  say,  I 
think  the  Defense  bill  would  be  first.  The 
chairman  is  anxious  to  dispose  of  this 
bill  and  certainly  the  leadership  is 
anxious  to  dispose  of  the  bill  so  I  will 
make  the  statement  that  we  will  con- 
tinue with  the  Defense  Department  ap- 
propriation bill.  Then  the  redwoods  con- 
ference report  will  be  the  next  order  of 
business,  and  following  that  the  na- 
tional scenic  rivers  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
planned  then  to  bring  up  the  foreign  aid 
conference  report? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  No;  not  this  week. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RosTXNKOwsKi) .  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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THE  TRUCK  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengkl]  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  na- 
tional press  has  overwhelmingly  ex- 
pressed its  dissatisfaction  with  the  truck 
bill  before  the  House.  Of  the  nearly  300 
newspapers  which  haven  taken  an  edi- 
torial stand  on  this  bill,  I  have  found 
only  one  which  has  supported  it.  Today, 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  editorials 
and  columns  from  newspapers  all  over 
the  country.  I  want  the  Members  to  look 
closely  at  them.  They  express  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people  of  America  and  not 
Just  a  small  special-interest  group.  They 
are  not  concerned  with  increased  profits 
or  q?ecial  advantage  but  with  the  well- 
beini;  of  our  Nation's  cities  and  towns. 
The  editorials  I  am  inserting  are  Just 
a  sampling  of  the  feeling  of  our  news- 
papers. I  urge  all  to  heed  their  dire  warn- 
ings and  to  oppose  this  bill  before  the 
House.  The  editorials  follow: 


iPTom  the  KnoxvlUe  (Tenn.)  News-Senttoel. 

'  July  14,  laas) 

paaiORT  TaaiHS — No  BAn,8 

If  you  drive  a  normal-slMd  vrtilcle  on  the 

public   highways,   prepare   to  be  awed.   If 

not  scared.  .,_«__ 

Congress   U   In   the   process   of    legalizing 

highway  freight  trains. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  which  has  cleared  a 
new  truck-welght  bill  for  House  action, 
boxcars  on  tires  up  to  89  tons  would  be  per- 
mitted on  the  Interstate  highway  system. 
Pour  committee  members  who  voted 
against  the  bill  (already  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate) said  they  had  some  doubt  whether  even 
the  69-ton  limit  would  be  effective. 

The  bill  not  only  raises  the  weight  limits, 
but  increases  width  llmlU  and  would  per- 
mit triple-traUer  trucks. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  rationalizes 
this  startling  Increase  In  roadway  giants  by 
claiming  "beneficial  effects  on  the  economy" 
and  vaguely  suggesting  that  "savings"  from 
the  use  of  the  huge  trucks  might  be  passed 
along  to  consumers  and  "work  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  public  In  general." 

We  are  much  more  Impressed  by  the 
minority  report  which  points  out  that  the 
bill  carries  no  new  taxes  or  charges  for  these 
behemoths  of  the  beltway.  although  the 
Federal  Budget  Bureau  said  increased  user 
charges  were  an  "essential  complement"  to 
the  higher  weight  limits. 

The  Budget  Bureau  said  the  bigger  trucks 
would  raise  the  costs  and  reduce  the  life 
of  the  highways.  The  Public  Roads  Bureau 
director  said  such  trucks  would  "overstress" 
the  bridges  on  the  IntersUte  highway  sys- 
tem by  32  to  36  per  cent. 

This  legislation,  the  minority  commit- 
teeman said,  was  opposed  in  testimony  be 
fore  the  committee  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Highway  Officials,  the 
American  Automobile  Association,  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  and  by  many  state 
highway    departments. 

All  this  was  ignored  by  the  majority  of 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee,  Just  as 
It  was  Ignored  by  the  Senate. 

So,  If  the  House  approves  the  bill,  the  tax- 
.  payers  will  be  stuck  again,  highways  wUl 
deteriorate  faster  than  before  and  the  mo- 
torist— ^well.  If  some  of  the  monsters  now 
on  the  roads  make  him  nervous,  wait  until 
these  new  freight  trains  roar  up  behind  him! 
Talk  of  leaser  juggernauts  boiled  up  on 
Capitol  Hill  in  Nashville  last  January  when 
a  66-foot,  not-over- 78.000-pound  twin-trailer 
rig  was  put  on  display  by  the  Tennessee  Mo- 
tor Transport  Association. 

Fortunately  the  outcry  over  the  propoaed 
Increase  of  10  feet  In  length  was  such  across 
the  state  that  a  bill  to  aUow  the  twin-rigs 
was  never  Introduced  In  the  state  Ijeglslature. 
But  now  we  are  faced  with  a  greater  men- 
ace. If  you're  concerned,  let  Reps.  Duncan, 
Qulllen,  Brock,  Evlns  and  others  hear  from 
you.  The  time  to  blow  your  horn  for  safety 
Is  now. 

[Prom  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Ilmea, 
July  26.  1968) 

BACKFiaB  ON  Tbuck-Tkains 

One  need  not  deny  the  usefulness  to 
American  society  of  the  tmcklng  Industry 
to  recognize  that  the  industry's  interest  and 
the  public  interest  are  sometimes  in  conflict. 
This  seems  to  be  one  of  those  times. 

Despite  disapproval  of  the  chief  federal 
highway  engineer  and  many,  perhaps  all  gov- 
ernors. Congress  Is  looking  with  favor  on  leg- 
islation which  could  restat  In  virtual  truck- 
trains  on  Interstate  highways  and  connect- 
ing roads.  Expressing  his  opposition  to  the 
pending  blU,  Gov.  Ellington — who  is  not 
much  known,  by  the  way,  for  bucking  track- 
ers— noted  that  the  proposed  additions  to 
length,  weight  and  width  of  cargo  trucks 
would  Increase  wear  on  the  expensive  Inter- 
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state  system  and  result  In  higher  mainte- 
nance costs  to  the  states. 

Reportedly,  many  influential  and  strate- 
gically placed  representatives  and  senators 
have  beneflted  from  trucking  Indtistry  con- 
tributions to  their  campaigns.  Such  ques- 
tionable lobbying  can  backfire,  however.  If 
the  public  is  sufficiently  aroused. 


[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Aug.  6,  1968] 
Truckxbs  Beabinc  Oifts 

Do   you  want  longer,   wider  and  heavier 
trucks  on  the  highways? 

It  Is  doubtful  if  very  many  people  outside 
the  trucking  Industry  would  answer  that 
question  affirmatively.  Tet  the  Senate  last 
April  without  a  record  vote  passed  a  bill 
which  would  permit  trucks  on  the  interstate 
highway  system  to  be  a  foot  wider  and  to  in- 
crease their  gross  weight  from  the  P'*"*^ 
limit  of  73,000  pounds  to  as  much  as  138,000 
pounds  or  more.  The  new  limit  Is  not  easlly- 
deflned  because  It  Is  figured  according  to  a 
formula  based  on  a  truck's  wheelbase  and 
number  of  axles.  Since  there  Is  no  limit  on 
the  length  of  truck-trailer  combinations, 
trucks  pulling  two  trailers  would  become 
common  and  those  pulling  three  would  be 

feasible.  ,  ^,       .  __ 

The  American  Automobile  Association  has 
properly  characterized  these  enormous  truck- 
trailers  as  "rubber-tired  freight  trains  on  the 
nation's  roads"  and  warned  of  the  increased 
peril  they  would  present  for  ordinary  motor- 
ists. Moreover,  Incalculable  sums  running 
into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  will 
be  needed  to  strengthen  existing  bridges  to 
sustain  such  truckloads  and  to  rebuild  roads 
worn  out  prematurely.  Yet  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  has  cleared  this  bill  for 
fioor  action. 

So  far  this  U  a  fairly  familiar  tale  of  an 
Industry  pushing  a  piece  of  special-interest 
legislation  through  Congress.  But  the  story 
gained  added  significance  when  enterprising 
reporters  of  The  Washington  Dally  News  and 
The  Des  Moines  Register  analyzed  the  recent 
political  campaign  contributions  of  the  truck 
operators'  "nonpartisan  committee."  It 
turned  out  that  fifteen  members  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  in  both  parties  have 
received  contributions  ranging  from  $600  to 
$1500  apiece.  For  Representative  John 
Kluczynskl,  Democrat  of  nilnols.  Chairman 
of  the  Public  Roads  Subcommittee  and  the 
man  more  responsible  than  anyone  else  for 
the  execrable,  lobbylng-lovlng  highway  bill, 
the  truckers  recentiy  bought  $2,000  worth  of 
tickets.  ^   ^.  .  ^. 

A  similar  pattern  of  contributions  exists 
for  thirteen  members  of  the  House  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  which  recently  cleared 
another  bill  desired  by  the  commercial  tiiick- 
ers  which  would  have  the  effect  of  cutting 
down  on  their  competition  from  trucks 
owned    by   farm   cooperatives. 

Representative  Fred  Schwengel,  Repub- 
lican of  Iowa,  has  courageously  called 
attention  of  the  House  to  these  disclosures 
and  written  the  House  Ethics  Commltt^ 
urging  an  Inquiry.  For  hU  ef^rts  we  think 
JS^  schwengel  deserves  a  medal  Instead  of 
the  punch  m  the  nose  which  one  self-r  ght- 
eous  member-Representative  DlngeU  of 
Michigan— threatened  to  give  him.  A  full 
investigation  of  the  trucking  industry  s  K- 
forts  to  influence  legislation  U  clearly  nec- 
essary. 


Of  course,  the  proliferation  of  these  mon- 
sters would  spill  over  into  congested  cltlea. 
And  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  nation's 
highways  has  been  summarized  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  State  Highway  Officials: 
a  reduction  In  pavement  life  of  20  per  cent 
and  an  Increase  of  resurfacing  costs  of  30  per 
cent.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  puts 
the  monetary  cost  at  $1 .8  billion 

In  addition.  Federal  Highway  Commis- 
sioner Lowell  K.  Bridwell  has  some  grto 
figures  on  heavy  commercial  vehlclea  already 
plying  the  highways.  Though  such  trucks 
constitute  only  7  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
motor  vehicles,  they  have  been  Involved  m 
19  per  cent  of  the  highway  fatalities.  For 
every  truck  driver  thus  killed,  38  others  have 
died,  according  to  the  US.  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carrier  Safety. 

The  haulers  and  their  friends  In  Congress 
see  bigger  trucks  as  necessary  to  Increase 
profits  What  they  would  do  to  the  rest  of  us 
Is  apparently  none  of  the  Industry's  concern. 


IProm  the  Newark  (NJ.)  News.  July  18, 1968] 
HioKWAT  Monsters 
The  trucking  lobby  Is  roaring  along  at  high 
soeed  In  Its  crusade  for  bigger  trucks  A  blU 
tTlncrease  the  weight  limits  per  axle  and 
widths  of  trucks  using  the  Federal  Interstate 
mghway  system  ha.  passed  the  Senate  and 
^if^n  approved  by  the  House  Public  Works 
committee.  Now  the  House  vrtU  decide  on 
the  meaaure,  which  opponents  fear  will  mean 
trucks  nine  feet  wide  and  weighing  In  excess 
of  138,000  pounds. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  28,  19681 
Crrr  Decries  U.S.  Bill  To  Raise  Truck  Load 

LIMITB 

(By  Seth  S.King) 
The  city  Joined  yesterday  In  the  protests 
against  Federal  legislation  that  would  allow 
wider,  longer,  and  heavier  trucks  to  operate 
on  Interstate  roadways. 

Commissioner  of  Highways  Constantlne 
Sldamon-Erlstoff  warned  that  this  legislation, 
which  would  permit  gross  truck  weights  up 
to  138.000  pounds,  could  bring  vehicles  onto 
city  streets  that  damage  surfaces  and  break 
down  utility  systems  underneath. 

In  a  letter  to  Peter  F.  Tufo.  the  city's  leg- 
islative representative  in  Washington,  Mr. 
Sldamon-Erlstoff  said  that  most  of  the  city's 
6,000  miles  of  streets  were  designed  for  maxi- 
mum loads  of  72.000  pounds. 

They  are  constructed  under  regulations  es- 
tablished by  the  Board  of  Estimate  In  1912 
and  only  sllghty  amended  In  1926,  he  said. 
"These  regulations  had  as  their  purpose 
the  development  of  a  city  concerned  with 
living  space  and  not  super  trucks,"  the  com- 
missioner said. 

State  laws  governing  truck  size  on  sUte 
highways  now  limit  gross  weights  to  71.000 
pounds,  less  than  the  current  Federal  limit 
of  72  000.  But  these  limits  do  not  apply  to 
New  York  City,  Mr.  Sldamon-Eristoff  said. 

He  noted  that  legUlatton  was  now  pending 
ijefore  the  City  Coimcll  to  extend  the  state 
regulations  to  city  streets.  ^  ,^  _ 

The  Commissioners  of  Highways  and  Traffic 
have  the  authority  to  require  permits  for 
certain  types  of  oversized  vehicles.  But  some 
streets  within  the  city  are  governed  by  Fed- 
eral regulations.  »  „.  „# 
The  city's  streets  cover  large  systems  oi 
water,  sewer,  gas,  electricity,  and  telephons 
lines  They  are  not,  Mr.  Sldamon-Erlstoff 
said  designed  to  carry  the  vehicular  loads 
contemplated  In  the  Federal  legislation. 

The  Senate  has  passed  the  truck  legisla- 
tion It  has  also  been  approved  by  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee,  but  has  not  been 
voted  on  by  the  full  House  of  RepresenU- 

'in  addition  to  the  increase  in  aUo^We 
gross  weights  to  138.000  pounds,  the  Federal 
letrtslatlon  would  allow  widths  to  be  increased 
from  eight  to  nine  feet,  including  safety  gear. 

The  American  Automobile  AaaocUtlon  and 
the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  have 
already  registered  strenuous  objections  to  the 
Federal  blU. 


[Prom  the  Durham  (N.C.)  Herald, 

Aug.  14,19681 
Truck  Trains  Cost  aM)  Habard 
It  la  gratifying  to  see  a  growing  concero 
over  and  a  rising  opposition  to  passage  ^ 
the  bill  to  aUow  the  use  of  t'-lPle-H*""!"^ 
intewtate  highways  (S-2668).  TW«  J«* 
S^d^.  the   AutobobUe   Club  of  Virginia 
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took  m  fuU-p«ce  at  ▼arttsement  in  ■om*  of 


tlM  p»p«n  of  tlutt 
haayy  oo«t.  In  trkffli 
matntenanc«  costi. 


Tbl«  blU  hM  ftlr4 


•t«t«  to  point  out  tlu 
safety  and  In  highway 
enactment  of  thla  bill 
would  put  upon  th  t  people  of  the  United 
State*. 

ly  paeaed  the  Senate 


and  Is  expected  to 
House   of    Repreeei 
moonvenes     after 
TlMre  is  stUl  time 
highway  safety  to 
in  Oongrees  know 
MU  which  wUI  pe: 


le  to  a  Tote  in  the 
fttlves    when    Congress 

le    convention    recess. 

for  those  oonoemed  for 

Bt  their  representatlTes 
their  OHMsltlon  to  a 

It  truck  trains  of  three 
trailers  measuring  olrer  100  feet  in  length  to 
use  the  highways. 

Beoogniaing  that  stich  truck  trains  must 
be  loaded  and  unl<  laded  off  the  interstate 
highways  and  musi  use  other  streets  and 
roads  to  get  to  th  I  highways,  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayan  recently 
adopted  a  resolutio  i  urging  defeat  of  this 
bUl  because  the  Inc  ease  In  size  and  weight 
Of  trucks  will  "sho  ten  the  service  life  of 
existing  highways  fa  ilUtlea  and  multiply  the 
financial  burden  of  all  street  and  road  au- 
thorities for  malr  talnlng  and  replacing 
roada  and  streets  pi  wnattxrely  damaged." 

Th«  Virginia  advei  tisement  quotes  Douglas 
B.-^igatet-commlaati  ner  of  highways  In  that 
state,  a»  saying  tha  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  require  to  reilace  l,i30  of  the  1,663 
bridges  on  the  prlx  Lary  highways  there  at 
a  ccmt  of  9161 ,000,0  X),  would  increase  new 
pavement  costs  by  c  ver  IS  per  cent  to  carry 
the  added  weight,  atd  would  increase  high- 
way maintenance  o  ists  In  that  state  over 
$18,000,000  i>er  year  WUI  the  trucking  In- 
duartry  pay  these  tddltlonal  coats  which 
would  benefit  only  that  Industry?  No,  the 
individual  taxpayers  whom  the  truck  trains 
will  force  off  the  Ughways  will  bear  the 
greater  part  of  thi  biuxlen.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  get  f)om  the  North  Carolina 
Highway  CommlsslcD  an  estimate  of  the 
added  costs  8-2666  ^  rould  put  on  this  state, 
already  hard-preeaec  to  find  the  money  to 
keep  Its  highway  sya  i»m  up-to-date. 

Cost  Isn't  all.  Evei  more  significant  Is  the 
element  of  safety,  1 1  which  human  health 
and  life  are  at  stake.  According  to  the  Bureau 
of  Motor  Carrier  Sal  sty,  almost  half  the  ac- 
cidents Involving  tucks  and  resulting  In 
death  or  injuries  aje  collisions  with  auto- 
mobiles. In  such  iccldenta,  38  occupauta 
of  automobiles  die  ta  every  truck  driver.  In 
this  connection,  it  )  oay  be  noted  also  that 
according  to  Loweil  K.  Brldwell,  federal 
highway  admlnlstrat  jr,  heavy  trucks  oonstl- 
tute  only  aeven  per  cent  of  the  registered 
motor  vehicles  in  tb<  United  States,  travel  11 
per  cent  of  the  tottl  mileage  of  motor  ve- 
hicles In  thla  county,  but  are  involved  In 
19  per  cent  of  high'  ray  fataUUes.  Is  It  any 
wonder  that  those  Mincerned  for  highway 
aafety  are  oppoaed  to  a  bill  which  would 
markedly  increase  the  size  and  weight  of 
trucks  using  the  hi|  hways? 

[From  the  Oreenaboo  (N.C.)  News  July  34, 
1168] 

TaiPLX-TM  ILBi  TBUCKa 


increaie 


Tlie  domino  theorj 
deal  of  senae  In  Its 
tlon,  but  when  It  cc 
the  theory  Is  regard(d 
dviBtry  as  unezcepUo  u 

The  Industry's  basi  b 
age  of  a  size  Incr 
states,  counting  on 
line  to  remain  comF , 
la  trying  to  apply  thi 
level;  It  has  a  blU  In 
proved,  wUl  almoet 
laws  vastly  IncreaslE  | 
of  trucks. 

The  bill  has  movefl 
through  Congress: 
and  It  has  been  l 
floor  of  the  House, 
enthusiastic  but 


may  not  make  a  great 

S  >utheaat  Asian  appllca- 

to  laws  on  truck  else, 

by  the  trucking  in- 


other 


tactic  Is  to  win  pass- 
in  one  or  two  key 
states  to  fall  Into 
compe^tlve.  Now  the  Industry 
theory  on  the  federal 
Congress  which,  if  ap- 
«rtalnly  lead  to  state 
the  permissible  size 


tUB 

detred 


non  jthel 


quietly  and  speedily 
Senate  has  passed  It 
for  action  on  the 
has  the  support,  un- 
official, of  the 


Department  of  Transportation.  Unless  a 
minor  miracle  occurs,  it  is  likely  to  be  voted 
into  law. 

It  should  not  be.  It  U  a  bad  bill  which 
would  benefit  a  handful  of  truckers  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  motorist  and  the 
Interstate  highway  system. 

What  the  bill  would  do  is  clouded  In 
statistics  about  "single-axle  permissible 
limits"  and  "tandem-axle  permissible  limits" 
and  "gross  weight"  and  "multi-unit  vehicles." 
But  when  the  figures  .are  translated  into 
trucks  on  the  road,  the  bill's  meaning  be- 
comes appallingly  clear.  It  would  permit,  on 
interstate  hlghwajrs,  trucks  up  to  106  feet 
in  length,  weighing  up  to  67  tons,  eight  and 
one-half  feet  wide,  having  as  many  as  three 
trailers.  Trucks  that  size  might  as  well  be 
called  trains. 

ir  Is  true  that  the  bill  applies  only  to  the 
federal  Interstate  system.  But  approval  of 
larger  weight  limits  by  Congress  will  almoet 
certainly  be  the  domino  that  will  send  the 
statee  tumbling.  Federal  limits  are  the  stand- 
ards by  which  state  limits  are  set;  they  have 
been  In  the  past  and  undoubtedly  they  will 
be  in  the  future. 

There  Is  no  need  to  elaborate  on  what  the 
presence  of  these  behemoths  on  the  highway 
would  mean  for  safety.  The  trucks  already 
permitted  are  big  enough  to  give  automobile 
drivers  serious  problems.  Even  the  single- 
trailer  rigs  are  susceptible  to  jack-knlflng; 
Imagine  how  much  the  danger  of  that  would 
Increase  with  three  trailers. 

A  less  frequently  mentioned  result  of  in- 
creased truck  size  Is  the  effect  on  the  roads 
themselves.  According  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Roads,  the  Increases  permitted  under  this 
bill  would  require  design  changes  In  the 
Interstate  system  costing  «1.8  billion.  The 
wear  and  tear  on  the  highways  would  Increase 
sharply,  with  the  consequence  that  state 
appropriations  for  road  repairs  and  upgrading 
would  have  to  be  raised  to  keep  the  roads 
usable. 

North  Carolinians  have  a  special  Interest 
in  seeing  that  theee  dangers  and  expenses 
are  avoided.  Only  a  year  ago,  the  General 
Assembly  wisely  rejected  a  bill  that  would 
have  pemUtted  twin  rigs  on  North  Carolina 
roads;  the  bill  wa*  rejected  for  the  very 
reasons  mentioned  above.  The  people  of  this 
state  made  very  clear  to  their  representatives 
In  Raleigh  that  they  did  not  want  to  add  to 
the  hazards  on  North  Carolina  highways. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  our  representativea 
In  Washington  will  get  the  same  meksage. 
This  Is  a  bad  bill,  a  piece  of  speclal-lntereat 
legislation  which  deserves  a  speedy  and  solid 
defeat. 

(From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening  Sun. 

July  36. 1968] 

Thkxat  to  Hiohwats 

It  seems  Inconceivable  that  a  measure  to 
permit  "truck-trains"  on  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  could  quietly  slip  through 
Congress  with  almost  no  public  attention. 
But  this.  It  seems,  Is  very  close  to  happen- 
ing. The  Senate  has  already  passed  the 
bill — with  only  a  handful  of  Senators  present. 
A  House  committee  has  reported  the  bill 
favorably.  All  that  remains  for  Congressional 
enactment  Is  formal  House  action. 

This,  we  trust,  will  not  occur.  The  bill  is 
an  outrageous  one  which  would  permit 
double  and  even  triple  trailers  coupled  be- 
hind a  single  tractor.  The  over-all  length 
of  such  a  combination  could  come  to  as 
much  as  108  feet,  the  equivalent  of  six  pas- 
senger cars.  Anyone  who  has  ever  driven  the 
German  Autobahn  is  unhappily  aware  of 
what  a  nuisance  and  safety  hazard  such 
truck-trains  oonsUtute. 

The  threat  Is  not  only  to  traffic  on  the 
Interstate  system  proper.  These  behemoths 
would  have  to  travel  the  ordinary  primary 
and  secondary  roads  In  order  to  reach  the 
Interstate  highways.  If  they  were  permitted 
to  use  theee  roads,  theoreUcally  some  two- 


thirds  of  the  nation's  bridges  would  be  In 
danger  and  maintenance  cost  for  roads  might 
Jiunp  as  much  as  30  per  cent. 

The  states,  of  course  would  still  retain  the 
authority  to  ban  these  monsters — but  why 
transfer  this  fight  to  the  State  legislatures, 
traCUtionally  viilnerable  to  speclal-lntereat 
preasures?  The  place  to  stop  the  push  for 
trailer  trains  is  at  the  Federal  level,  where 
the  restriction  was  originally  Imposed. 

It  otight  not  to  be  an  impossible  Job.  The 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors,  the 
American  Association  of  Highways  Officials, 
the  American  Automobile  Association  and 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  are  all 
opposed.  The  danger  Is  that  not  enough  rep- 
resentatives will  be  aware  of  what  Is  going 
on  to  oppose  It  actively.  It  Is  up  to  those 
opponents  who  are  concerned  to  point  with 
genuine  and  noisy  alarm  and  see  that  the 
bill  doesn't  simply  slip  through  the  House 
as  It  did  In  the  Senate. 

[From  the  Blnghamton  (N.Y.)  Evening  Press, 

July  30.  1968] 

No  Match  at  All 

There  Is  no  more  desperately  unfair  con- 
test than  that  between  a  3,000-pound  auto- 
mobile In  collision  wlUi  a  tractor  trailer  that, 
with  load,  can  weigh  30,000  to  40,000  pounds. 

Common  sense  tells  us  It  Is  a  mismatch, 
and  the  figures  bear  that  Judgment  out. 

Federal  Highway  Commissioner  Lowell  K. 
Bridewell  Is  the  authority  for  statistics  that 
show  that  while  heavy  commercial  vehicles 
account  for  but  7  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
registered  motor  vehicles,  they  have  been  In- 
volved, heavily,  in  19  per  cent  of  highway 
fatalities. 

In  case  It  needs  saying,  it  was  not.  In  most 
Instances,  the  truck  driver  who  was  killed. 
For  every  truck  driver  who  loet  bis  life  In 
a  truck-car  collision.  In  fact,  38  others  died. 

All  of  this  unhappy  data  is  by  way  of  In- 
troducing the  grim  information  that  there 
Is  legislation  pending  In  Congress  that  would 
permit  frightening  increases  In  width,  length 
and  loads  of  trucks. 

The  bin  would  permit  truck  widths  In 
excess  of  the  lane  width  on  70,000  miles  of 
primary  state  two-lane  highway  on  which 
the  bulk  of  traffic  Is  carried. 

That  was  the  way  at  least  It  was  described 
by  George  P.  Kachlein,  Jr..  execuUve  vtce- 
prealdent  of  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation. 

It  also  would  permit  loads  In  excess  of  the 
design  strength  of  even  the  newest  highway 
bridges,  those  on  the  Interstate  routes,  and 
"dangerously"  In  excess  on  the  half  million 
other  road  and  highway  bridges. 

The  bill,  finally,  for  lack  of  limit  on  length, 
would  permit  the  use  of  the  "highway  freight 
trains,"  with  triple  trailers  totaling  more 
than  100  feet,  that  already  have  begun  to 
appear  In  a  few  of  the  most  permissive  states. 

Mr.  Kachlein  Is  In  a  fair  way  of  speaking 
for  the  78,000,000  operators  of  passenger  cars 
who  for  a  good  many  years  have  had  the 
feeling  they  were  being  crowded  off  the  na- 
tion's highways  by  trucks. 

Unless  the  trend  Is  reversed,  he  foresees 
our  new  Interstate  highways  being  "tiuned 
Into  truckways,  with  highway  freight  trains 
making  travel  so  uncomfortable  and  so  haz- 
ardous that  private  car  operators  will  be 
forced  off  the  newer  highways  onto  roads  not 
frequented  by  trucks." 

(From  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Press, 

July  3,  1968] 

Bill  To  Allow  FknoHT  Tkanra  on  Hiohwati 

Is   FaiOHTKNINO 

If  you  drive  a  normal-aized  vehicle  on  the 
public  highways,  prepare  to  be  awed.  If  not 
scared. 

Congress  Is  In  the  process  of  legalising 
highway  freight  trains. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Hoiise  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  which  has  cleared  a 
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new  truck-weight  bill  for  House  acUon,  boot- 
cars  on  tires  up  to  69  tons  would  be  per- 
mitted on  the  interstate  highway  system. 

Fbur  committee  members  who  voted 
against  the  bill  (already  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate) said  they  had  some  doubt  whether  even 
the  e9-ton  limit  would  be  effective. 

The  bUl  not  only  raises  the  weight  limits, 
but  Increases  width  llmlU  and  would  permit 
triple-trailer  trucks. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  rationalizes 
this  startling  Increase  in  roadway  giants  by 
claiming  "beneficial  effects  on  the  economy" 
and  vaguely  suggesting  that  "savings"  from 
the  use  of  the  huge  trucks  might  be  passed 
along  to  consumers  and  "work  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  public  in  general." 

We  are  much  more  Impressed  by  the  mi- 
nority report,  which  points  out  that  the  bill 
carries  no  new  tax  or  charges  for  these  be- 
hemoths of  the  beltway,  although  the  fed- 
eral Budget  Bureau  said  increased  user 
charges  were  an  "essential  complement"  to 
the  higher  weight  limits. 

The  Budget  Bureau  said  the  bigger  trucks 
would  raise  the  costs  and  reduce  the  life  of 
the  highways.  The  Public  Roads  Biireau  di- 
rector said  such  trucks  would  "overstreas" 
the  bridges  on  the  Interstate  highway  sys- 
tem by  33  to  36  per  cent. 

This  legislation,  the  minority  committee- 
men said,  was  opposed  In  testimony  before 
the  committee  by  the  American  Ass'n  of 
SUte  Highway  Officials,  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Ass'n.  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
and  by  many  state  highway  departments. 

All  this  waa  Ignored  by  the  majority  of 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee.  Just  as 
It  was  Ignored  by  the  Senate. 

So,  if  the  House  approves  the  bill,  the  tax- 
payers win  be  stuck  again,  highways  wlU 
deteriorate  faster  than  before  and  the  auto- 
1st— well.  If  some  of  the  monsters  now  on 
the  roads  make  him  nervous,  wait  until  these 
new  freight  trains  roar  up  behind  hlml 

If  you're  concerned,  let  your  congressman 
hear  from  you. 

[From  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union. 

Aug.  18, 1068] 

Kill  the  Hicrwat  Monsteb  Bill 


A  bill  which  presents  a  threat  to  the  com- 
fort, convenience  and  relative  safety  of  mo- 
torists using  the  IntersUte  Highway  sys- 
tem Is  awaiting  final  action  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  when  Congress  resiunes 
its  dellberaUons  after  the  current  recess. 

The  measure  would  dangerously  lower  ex- 
isting bars  to  the  use  of  monstrous,  multi- 
unit  highway  freight  vans  coupled  In  tandem 
and  towed  by  a  single  tractor  unit.  Judging 
by  the  ease  with  which  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate  without  even  a  roll  call  vote,  It  ap- 
pears likely  It  will  win  election  year  approval 
In  the  House  with  equal  ease  unless  an 
aroused  electorate  leU  Its  opposition  be 
known. 

The  bill  (S  3658),  so  Innocuously  titled  as 
to  conceal  Its  true  Import,  In  fact  rewrites 
the  entire  formula  for  arriving  at  allowable 
weight  Insofar  as  It  applies  to  the  limited 
access  Interstate  network  of  highways.  Al- 
lowable width  of  vehicles  would  be  Increased 
from  96  to  102  inches,  and  single  axle  weight 
limits  would  be  increased,  but  the  greatest 
danger  lies  In  a  new  formula  based  on  num- 
ber and  location  of  axles  which  opens  the 
doors  to  tandem  rigs  and  virtually  removes 
all  limit  on  gross  weight. 

Sponsors  of  the  bill  made  much  of  the 
fact  that  It  U  in  theory  permissive  only, 
since  state  could  retain  and  enforce  stricter 
limitations,  and  that  It  applies  solely  to  the 
Interstate  network. 

On  the  first  point,  once  the  federal  bars 
are  down  to  the  monsters  on  the  highways 
90  percent  financed  by  federal  funds,  few 
sUtee  could  withstand  the  pressure  to  "co- 
operate." And  once  the  camel's  nose  is  in  the 
tent,  only  the  most  sanguine  would  doubt 
that  the  day  would  soon  come  when  the  new 


limitations  would  be  extended  to  all  federal- 
aid  roads.  4.,_^ 

But  even  asHuml"g  that  the  "rubber  tired 
freight  trains"  could  be  permanently  con- 
fined to  the  limited  access  roads,  they  would 
still  be  bad  news  as  a  frightening  safety  haz- 
ard to  the  millions  of  motorists  only  now 
beginning  to  enjoy  the  superhighways'  ad- 
vantages. .    , 

The  Virginia  sUte  highway  commissioner 
has  estimated  that  the  proposed  new  weight 
limits  would  add  ♦18,639,000  a  year  to  main- 
tenance costs  of  highways  In  that  state 
alone.  The  virtual  lack  of  any  limit  on  gross 
weight  for  a  Undem  rig  would  constitute  a 
serious  threat  especiaUy  to  bridges,  even  some 
of  the  newest.  ^  ^ 

But  most  of  aU,  the  highway  mastodons 
would  be  an  Incalculable  psychological  haz- 
ard to  any  motorist,  however  safety  con- 
scious, who  saw  one  of  them  barreling  down 
upon  him  from  the  rear  and  who  felt  the 
roadway  tremble  as  It  roared  by  him  at  high 
speed  spewing  clouds  of  dlesel  fiunes. 

The  bill  should  be  stopped  now. 

[From     the     Washington     (D.C.)     Evening 

Star,  July  18,  19681 

Speaking  or  Road  Hoes 

Last  April,  at  a  moment  when  precious 

few  members  were  on  the  floor,  the  Senate 

approved  a  blU  that  would  let  loose  on  the 

nation's  highways  a  sort  of  rubber-tired  King 

Kong.  It  would  do  so.  In  effect,  by  legalizing 

the  use  of  freight-train  trucks.  Some  of  them, 

each  consisting  of  three  trailers,  would  be 

over  100  feet  long,  and  even  bigger  modeU 

than   these   are   even   now   on   the   drawing 

boards.  . 

Despite  the  trucking  lobby's  spirited  pitch 
for  them,  nobody  In  his  right  mind  can  con- 
template the  advent  of  these  behemoths  with 
equanimity.  They  would  add  yet  another 
hazard  to  Uavel  by  car.  and  they  would  give 
a  costly  pummellng  to  highways  and  bridges 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
One  shudders  to  think  of  being  caught 
behind  such  monstrous  road  hogs  on  a  long 
hill,  or  of  seeing  them  speed  up  from  behind 
to  pass. 

The  bill  that  would  permit  all  this  Is  now 
awaiting  action  in  the  House.  It  should  be 
killed. 


[From  the  Norfolk  (Va.)   Ledger-Star, 

July  27,  1968] 

Thx  TEccKxma  Aax  Pttshino  Haxd 


The  recent  report  by  a  Midwestern  news- 
paper, that  campaign  contributions  from  the 
trucking  Industry  went  to  a  number  of 
committeemen  dealing  with  Increased  truck 
sizes  on  the  Interstate  system,  charged  noth- 
ing that  was  lUegal. 

But  the  report  does  focus  attention  on  an 
imdesirable  piece  of  legislation,  the  very 
existence  of  which  Ulustrates  the  doggedness 
of  the  trucking  lobby  In  trying  to  turn  the 
naUon's  highways  Into  roadbeds  for  ever- 
larger  cargo-carrying  monsters. 

One  direction  in  this  drive  has  ah-eady 
received  a  good  deal  of  public  attention — the 
attempt  to  bring  double-traUers  Into  full 
national  use.  The  other  string  to  this  lobby's 
bow  Is  the  continuing  attempt  to  enlarge  the 
dimensions  of  the  biggest  vehicles  now  In 

uae the   attempt    Involved   In    the   current 

move  in  Congress. 

This  legislation,  to  allow  states  to  increase 
both  the  permissable  weights  and  widths  of 
trucks  on  Interstate  roads,  came  up  first  In 
the  Senate,  where  Virginia's  Senator  Spong 
helped  to  trim  back  the  allowances  a  bit. 
Now  it  U  m  the  House,  and  the  danger  Is  that 
the  measure — which  remains  objectionable, 
even  with  the  Senate  trimming— has  so  much 
momentum  that  It  will  get  through. 

If  It  does,  the  Congressmen  will  be  Ignor- 
ing a  great  weight  of  evidence  as  to  the  In- 
creased annoyance,  peril  and  coat  of  the 
change. 


All  the  present  driver  nuisance  and  dan- 
gers— in  reduced  vision  and  accident  risk  for 
highway  users — would  simply  be  made  worse. 
But  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  Is  the  con- 
sequence which  has  been  more  thoroughly 
documented. 

Because  the  federal  action  would  put  both 
direct  and  Indirect  pressure  on  the  states 
to  allow  the  new  Umlts,  in  a  few  years 
the  heavier  and  wider  vehicles  would  be 
moving  on  the  Interstates— but  more  sig- 
nificantly, they  would  be  traveling  to  and 
from  the  super-roads  over  the  regular  streets, 
roadways  and  bridges  of  the  states.  The  beat- 
ing from  the  heavier  rigs  would  further 
shorten  pavement  life,  with  continuing  re- 
pavement  and  resurfacing,  costing  In  the 
millions  per  year,  not  to  mention  the  cost 
of  bringing  bridges  up  to  strength  lor  the 
new  loads.  „ 

Whether  the  aim  Is  to  create  trains  of 
trucks  or  to  balloon  the  size  of  present  types, 
the  efforts  to  overburden  the  roads  and  the 
taxpayers  ought  to  be  headed  off.  These  ve- 
hicles are  simply  too  big  already. 

[Prom  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)   Evening 

Tribune.  Aug.  13.  1968] 

Trtjckiko  Bill  Shotjld  Orr  a  Thoeotjch 

Investigation 

It's  doubtful  that  anyone  outside  the 
trucking  industry  wants  longer,  wider  and 
heavier  trucks  on  our  streets  and  highways, 
but  want  them  or  not.  it  appears  we  may 
have  them. 

Last  April  the  Senate,  without  a  record 
vote,  passed  a  bill  which  would  permit 
trucks  on  the  Interstate  highway  system  to 
be  a  foot  wider  and  to  increase  their  gross 
weight  from  the  present  73,000  pounds  to 
as  much  as  138.000  pounds  or  more.  The 
new  limit  is  not  easily  defined  because  it  Is 
figured  according  to  a  formula  based  on  a 
truck's  wheelbase  and  number  of  axles.  Since 
there  Is  no  limit  on  the  length  of  the  truck- 
traUer  combinations,  trucks  pulling  two 
trailers  would  become  common  and  those 
pulling  three  would  be  feasible. 

"Rubber-tired  freight  trains  on  the  nation  s 
roads"  Is  the  way  the  American  Automobile 
Association  described  these  truck-trailers. 

There  seems  to  be  no  regard  for  the 
amount  of  damage  these  heavier  vehicles 
would  do  to  the  highways  and  bridges.  There 
appears  to  be  no  regard  to  the  added  danger 
to  the  public  from  these  rubber-tired  trains. 
Anyone  who  has  passed  large  trucks  on 
the  best  of  interstate  highways  knows  the 
feeling  of  danger  when  next  to  the  monsters. 
It  Is  especially  dangerous  in  bad  weather 
when  the  huge  tires  cause  swirls  of  water 
which  can  obscure  a  driver's  vision. 

With  more  trailers,  the  danger  of  Jack 
knifing  win  be  greatly  Increased. 

It  has  to  be  realized  that  these  huge  truck- 
trailers  wUl  not  Just  materialize  on  the  in- 
terstate highways.  They  must  pass  over  nar- 
rower roads  and  streets  to  get  to  and  from 
the  freeways,  streets  which  aren't  biUlt  for 
loads  that  heavy  or  trucks  that  wide. 

The  bill  sounds  like  a  typical  case  of  con- 
gressmen giving  way  to  special  Interest 
groups  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 
There  now  appears  more  to  the  case 
Reporters  of  the  Washington  Dally  News 
and  the  Des  Moines  Register  have  analyzed 
the  recent  political  campaign  contributions 
of  the  truck  operators  "nonpartisan"  com- 
mittee. It  turned  out  that  15  members  of 
the  House  PubUc  Works  Committee  In  both 
parties  have  received  contributions  ranging 
from  6500  to  $1,500. 

There  have  been  similar  contributions  to 
members  of  other  committees  which  have 
cleared  bUls  favored  by  trucking  Interests. 

The  bin  permitting  a  dangerous  Increase 
In  the  size  and  weight  of  trucks  needs  re- 
view strictly  on  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
There  should  be  a  thorough  Investigation 
of  what  such  truck-trailers  would  do  to  high- 
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ways  and  what  danger  they  proMnt  to  the 
motoring  public. 

With  the  dUcloaurie 
trlbutlons  there  shquld 
vestlgatlon  of  the  < 


of  the  campAlgn  con- 
also  be  a  full  In- 
I  ettilcs  involved. 


I  From  the  Clnclnna  1 
30 


(Ohio)  Enquirer.  July 

19681 


A  Cam  or  Pi  blic-Be-Damnkd? 

The  nations  arterl U  highway  system  seems 
to  be  at  the  mercy  of  %  big-truck  lobby. 

Thanks  to  administration  backing,  the 
trucking  Interests  hJ  ve  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing Senate  passage  ind  a  favorable  start  m 
the  House  of  Repres.  mUtlves  of  a  bill  which 
would  remove  the  pr  «ent  73  JJSO-pound  truck 
weight  limit  on  Fed*  ral  highways  and  would 
permit  huge  trucks  »  operate  In  train  faah- 
ton  with  two,  three  or  more  trailers.  The 
pending  legislation  e  Iso  would  Increase  truck 
widths  to  8Vi  feet  permissibly. 

Truck  transport  taa  become  basic  to  the 
nation's  needs.  It  li  a  respectable  Industry. 
But  Its  friends  in  ai  d  out  of  politics  and  in 
and  out  of  office  are  really  flouting  the  pub- 
lic Interests  In  the  «  ealthy  move  to  turn  the 
highways  Into  tracliless  railways. 

^o  longer  Is  the  ssue  one  of  fairness  to 
railroads'.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  truck 
and  bus'  Rhes  are  fi  nctlonlng  as  extensions 
of  railroads.  But  whi  re  do  you  draw  the  line 
on  truck  monopoly  nf  superhighways? 

The  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
Francis  C.  Turner.  '?ho  must  be  guided  by 
what  Congress  says  describes  the  pending 
legislation  as  "not  ai  conservative  as  I  would 
like."  This  is  a  maiterplece  of  understate- 
ment. The  trucking  Industry  would  be  per- 
mitted to  operate  6  (-ton  trucks  on  Federal 
highways — almost  V  rice  the  present  restric- 
tion— and  there  no  1  >nger  would  be  any  limit 
on  truck  lengths.  T  le  legUlatlon  would  not 
even  ban  a  truck-tn  Uer  combination  a  thou- 
sand miles  long  If  ( ne  were  feasible. 

Support  of  the  treat  relaxation  of  the 
rules  m  favor  of  hui  [e  trucks  has  been  based 
on  the  argviment  th  %t  It  will  permit  a  lower 
cost  of  unit  operatu  n,  with  consequent  pub- 
lic benefit.  This  la  a  very  ephemeral  argu- 
ment. 

Even  the  present  tractor-trailer  (q>eratlon 
taxes  the  Federal  loads  In  many  Instances. 
The  pounding  a  6  }-ton  truck-train  would 
give  a  superhlghwa; '  Inevitably  would  hasten 
the  destruction  of  i  great  public  Investment. 
There  Is  no  doubt  about  this  from  an  en- 
gineering standpoln ;.  Bridges  and  approaches 
designed  for  auton  oblle  and  normal  truck 
usage  are  bound  to  all.  And  the  risk  to  other 
traffic  simply  cannc  t  be  Ignored. 

Lowell  K.  Brldw<  U.  Federal  highway  ad- 
ministrator, has  eitlmated  that  each  year 
commercial  vehicle  i  are  involved  In  10.000 
traffic  deaths,  124,0)0  disabling  injuries  and 
$420  million  In  pro]  erty  damage.  The  ending 
Of  the  truck  lengtt  and  the  increase  of  the 
weight  provision  ti  69  tons  would  benefit 
perhaps  only  300,0O  I  trucks  in  the  nation,  al- 
though lobbyists  ai »  pushing  it  in  the  name 
of  all  the  entire  tru  eking  industry.  But  what 
a  difference  it  woul  1  make! 

Trucks  have  to  ti  y  to  maintain  speed  lim- 
its to  make  their  sc  tjedules.  Who  would  ven- 
ture to  say  that  a  ( B-ton  truck,  with  double 
or  triple  trailer,  c  )uld  be  operated  safely 
under  the  new  rul  •?  Even  under  the  best 
of  circumstances,  ti  ucks  tend  to  stack  up  on 
grades,  and  in  case  of  sudden  stops  of  traf- 
fic or  stretches  of  s;  teed  an  overweight  truck 
Is  a  potential  mens  ce.  When  they're  on  the 
move,  too  many  fo  }t-pounds  of  energy  are 
involved.  The  effect  Is  deadly  In  caae  of  col- 
lision with  passenge  r  cars. 


Congreae  U  In  the  process  of  legalising 
highway  freight  trains. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  which  has  cleared  a 
new  truck-weight  bill  for  House  action,  box- 
cars on  tires  up  to  68  tons  would  be  permitted 
on  the  Interstate  highway  system. 

Pour  ooixunlttee  members  who  voted 
against  the  bill  (already  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate) said  they  had  some  doubt  whether  even 
the  69-ton  limit  would  be  effective. 

The  bin  not  only  raises  the  weight  UmlU, 
but  increases  width  llmiu  and  would  permit 
triple-trailer  trucks. 

The  public  works  committee  rationalises 
this  startling  increase  In  roadway  giants  by 
claiming  "beneficial  effects  on  the  economy" 
and  vaguely  suggesting  that  "savings"  from 
the  use  of  the  huge  trucks  might  be  passed 
along  to  consumers  and  "work  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  public  In  general." 

We  are  much  more  Impressed  by  the  mi- 
nority report,  which  points  out  that  the  bill 
carries  no  new  taxes  or  charges  for  these 
behemoths  of  the  beltway,  although  the  Fed- 
eral Budget  Bureau  said  Increased  user 
charges  were  an  "essential  cc»nplement"  of 
the  higher  weight  llmlU. 

The  Budget  Bureau  said  the  buses  and 
trucks  would  raise  the  costs  and  reduce 
the  life  of  the  highways.  The  Public  Roads 
Bureau  director  said  such  trucks  would  "over- 
stress"  the  bridges  on  the  Interstate  highway 
system  by  32  to  36  per  cent. 

This  legislation,  the  minority  committee- 
men said,  was  opposed  in  testimony  before 
the  conunlttee  by  the  American  Association 
of  State  Highway  Officials,  the  American  Au- 
tomobile Assn.,  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
and  the  many  state  highway  departments. 

All  this  was  Ignored  by  the  minority  of 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee,  Just  as 
it  was  Ignored  by  the  Senate. 

So,  If  the  House  approves  the  bill,  the 
taxpayers  will  be  stuck  as  the  highways  will 
deteriorate  faster  than  before  and  the  auto- 
1st — well.  If  some  of  the  monsters  now  on 
the  highways  make  him  nervous,  wait  until 
new  freight  trains  roar  up  behind  him  I 

If  you're  concerned,  let  your  Congressman 
hear  from  you. 

(From  the  Washington   (O.C.)   DaUy  News. 

Sept.  10.  1968) 

Thx  Wart  Ms.  Schwengel 

Some  Congressmen  are  saying  the  bill  be- 
fore the  House  to  permit  even  wider,  heavier 
and  longer  freight  trains  on  the  public  high- 
ways win  be  permitted  to  expire  at  this  pre- 
election session  of  Congress  because  It  has 
aroused  so  much  opposition. 

Congressman  Fred  Schwengel  of  Iowa,  an 
outspoken  opponent  of  loading  the  highways 
with  these  huge  vehicles,  isn't  so  sure. 

Just  to  keep  the  heat  on,  Mr.  Schwengel 
said  he  will  ask  for  an  hour  of  floor  time  In 
the  House  every  day  for  the  next  two  weeks 
to  speak  against  the  bill. 

You  can  be  sure  the  truck  lobby  and  the 
members  of  Congress  who  have  been,  or  may 
be.  helped  by  truck  lobby  campaign  con- 
tributions wlU  miss  no  chance  to  slip  the 
bin  thru  the  House.  So  to  Mr.  Schwengel  we 
say:  Keep  tening  'em,  Fred  I 


Blrmlnf  ham 


[From  the 

July 

FSSIOHT 

If  you  drive  a 
public  highways, 
scared. 


(Ala.)   Poet-Herald, 
13,  1968) 
TWAINS — No  Rails 
no  mal-slzed  vehicle  on  the 
pi  epare  to  be  awed.  If  not 


FERTILIZER  FOR  INDIA— NEED  FOR 
REFORM     IN     AID     SHIPMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Un- 
der previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Rodino] 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  two  decades  as  the  Representative 
of  the  people  of  my  district.  I  have  never 
waivered  in  my  support  of  the  foreign 
aid  program.  This  humanitarian  program 
has  had  my  full  support  because  I  believe 
deeply  that  by  helping  starving  people 


of  other  coimtrles  we  are  expressing  in 
practical  terms  the  wirlt  and  generosity 
of  the  United  States  in  its  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  better  and  more  peaceful  world. 
One  type  of  assistance  that  has  always 
been  of  particular  Interest  to  me  has  been 
in  the  area  of  nutrition.  Sui;H>l3ring  grains 
for  immediate  needs  and  sending  fer- 
tilizer and  seeds,  with  technical  guid- 
ance, for  developing  long-range  needs 
are  goals  of  foreign  aid  assistance  that 
are  more  than  ever  valid  today.  The  nec- 
essity to  increase  nutrition  throughout 
the  world  has  reached  crisis  proportions. 
When  we  reach  the  goal  where  every  na- 
tion in  the  world  is  self-supporting,  all 
our  money  and  efforts  will  have  been 
well  worth  it. 

Recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  become 
greatly  concerned  not  with  the  goals  of 
foreign  aid  assistance,  but  with  the  man- 
agement and  efBciency  of  our  various 
programs.  We  have  all  read  of  the  graft 
and  corruption  in  Saigon  even  though 
most  of  us  realize  how  dlfDcult  it  is  to 
maintain  our  standards  in  coimtric-s 
where  values  and  attitudes  are  so  vast- 
ly different.  Nonetheless,  there  is  one 
area  in  particular  that  I  have  become  fa- 
miliar with  that  needs  close  attention. 
and,  in  my  judgment,  changes  In  our  pol- 
icy. Currently,  we  send  millions  of  tons  of 
fertilizer  abroad.  This  fertilizer  can  be 
sent  either  in  bulk  or  packed  in  burlap 
bags. 

Last  year  a  constituent  of  mine,  who 
is  an  expert  in  the  packing  and  bag  busi- 
ness, brought  to  my  attention  facts  that 
showed  how  and  why  foreign  aid  dol- 
lars were  being  wasted  by  overpacking. 
At  the  time  he  proved  to  me  that  the 
bag  specifications  for  the  shipment  of 
fertilizer  were  inconsistent.  The  bag  for 
all  countries  receiving  fertilizer  speci- 
fied a  burlap  bag  with  a  polyethylene  bag 
insert  to  protect  this  hydroscopic  ma- 
terial from  absorbing  moisture.  This  bag 
cost  in  the  range  of  $250  per  thoxisand. 

What  is  unbelievable  is  that  for  the 
same  fertilizer  shipped  to  India  the  spec- 
ifications required  a  burlap  bag  with  a 
multiwall  paper  bag  insert,  selling  at  the 
time  for  $420  per  thousand. 

I  immediately  took  this  problem  up 
with  officials  of  AID  and  through  the 
very  effective  cooperation  of  J.  Kenneth 
Mansfield,  the  Inspector  General  for  For- 
eign Assistance  we  were  able  to  finally 
pursuade  AID  and  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment to  accept  the  less  costly  and  fully 
adequate  bag.  Since  June  1967,  when  the 
cheaper  bag  was  introduced,  approxi- 
mately 12,000.000  bags  have  been  shipped 
to  India,  at  a  saving  of  over  $3,000,000. 
And  this  saving  of  approximately  $170 
per  thousand  bags  shipped  will  continue 
as  long  as  we  ship  fertilizer  abroad. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  another 
issue  of  waste  and  inefficiency,  even  more 
Important  to  the  American  taxpayer 
than  overpackaging,  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention. 

I  have  been  told  that  India  officials 
were  initially  opposed  to  the  use  of  the 
cheaper  burlap  bag,  and  that  now  these 
same  officials  are  complaining  about  the 
"disappearance"  of  some  300  tons  of  fer- 
tilizer per  bulk  shipment,  Eunountlng  to 
a  loss  of  some  $20,000  to  $25,000  per  ship- 
ment. And  they  admit  that  another  400 
tons  disappears  at  the  recipient  port. 
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which  means  that  aU  told  some  $50  000 
of  fertiliser  "disappears"  with  every  bulk 
shipment.  And  I  have  been  told  that  what 
they  refuse  to  admit  is  that  up  to  half 
of  each  bulk  shipment  evaporates  Into 
thin   air   and    the    loss   could    rise   to 

The  Indians  manufacture  200.000  bags, 
enough  to  pack  the  average  bulk  fertilizer 
shipment  of  10.000  tons.  They  send 
cooUes  into  the  hold  of  the  ship  and  the 
bags  are  half  filled  and  they  exhaust  the 
bag  supply,  the  rest  of  the  cargo  on  the 
bottom  of  the  hold  is  unaccounted  for. 

Conversely,  when  the  material  is  bag 
packed  in  U.S.  ports;  the  scales  are  exact 
and  each  bag  contains  50  kilos  of  mate- 
rial Further,  the  bags  are  printed  with 
the  AID  symbol  so  there  is  no  mistake 
that  this  Is  furnished  by  the  United 
SUtes  of  America.  When  the  bags  are 
packed  in  India  no  such  symbol  appears 
on  the  bag,  so  it  can  be  disposed  of  easUy 
in  the  black  market. 

AID  officials  argue  that  there  is  a  sav- 
ing by  this  method  for  they  point  out 
that  the  cost  of  bags  and  packing  In  a 
U  S  port  U  $14  per  thousand  bags  as  op- 
posed to  $5  to  $6  In  India. 

They  overlook  additional  cost  for  keep- 
ing the  vessel  in  the  Indian  port  while 
the  material  is  being  bagged  as  opposed 
to  a  fast  discbarge  of  bagged  material. 
Because  of  the  high  absorption  poten- 
tial of  moisture  certain  types  of  fertUizer 
lose  potency  when  in  bulk  form.  One  year 
ago  Indian  officials  protested  any  change 
in  the  protection  of  the  product  from 
moisture,  but  today  they  want  the  mate- 
rial shipped  In  bulk. 

What  makes  their  position  contradic- 
tory Is  that  by  their  own  admission  the 
bulk  shipments  conslstenly  end  up  In  a 
loss  of  tonnage  Into  the  black  market. 

Clearly,  It  Is  time  for  AID  to  clamp 
down  on  black  market  operations  result- 
ing in  heavy  losses  of  much  needed  fer- 
tilizer, and  to  pack  the  material  in  bags 
in  the  United  States  with  true  weights, 
no  loss  of  material,  and  printed  with  the 
AID  emblem. 


Although  It  Is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
anything  positive  could  result  from  the 
violence  which  occurred  in  Chicago.  I  do 
believe  that  many  former  skeptics  wno 
refused  to  take  the  revolutionary  goals 
of  SDS  seriously  are  now  beginning  to 
reevaluate  their  thinking.  This  is  indeed 
a  healthy  sign,  and  I  say  this  in  all 
sincerity.  I  recall  that  during  hearings 
before   the   House   Committee  ,  on   Un- 
American  Activities  on   "Guerrilla  War- 
fare Advocates  in  the  United  States 
very  little  was  reported  in  the  news  media 
about  the  committee's  findings  that  SDS 
has  devised  a  very  elaborate  and  sophis- 
ticated plan  to  foment  urban  diso/ders. 
In  fact,  this  same  Tom  Hayden.  of  cm- 
cago  notoriety,  was  blamed  by  police  offi- 
cials in  Newark.  N.J.,  of  being  very  in- 
strumental in  fostering  violence  in  that 
city  during  the  terrible  rioting  last  year 
So,  if  nothing  else,  the  goals  of  sps 
have  been  placed  in  clearer  perspective, 
and  the  American  people,  through  tne 
eve  of  television  cameras,  have  observed 
firsthand  what  the  "New  Left"  envisions 
for  the  future  of  this  Nation.  It  appears 
that  in  an  indirect  way  SDS  and  lesser 
known  "New  Left"  radicals  have  publicly 
chaUenged  those  responsible  for  m^n- 
taining  the  internal  security  of  this  Na- 
tion to  either  act  to  curtaU  their  activi- 
ties or  face  a  very  i-eal  threat  to  tne 
structure  of  our  Government. 

Perhs«)s  the  attitude  of  SDS  was  best 
summed  up  recently  by  an  SDS  member 
from  the  University  of  North  Carohna, 
who  said,  and  I  quote: 

I  don't  owe  thU country  anything. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  STUDENTS  FOR 
A  DEMOCRATIC  SOCIETY  PRO- 
POSED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  WatsonI 
is  recognized  for  60  mlnut^. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mueii 
publicized  confrontation  between  cm- 
cago  poUce  and  youthful  radicals  has 
resulted  in  renewed  attention  being 
focused  on  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society— or  SDS. 

The  tragic  disorders  in  Chicago  have 
added  a  new  dimension  to  the  activities 
of  SDS,  an  organization  which  ae^Me 
its  relatively  brief  history  has  emerged 
as  the  most  dangerous  "New  Left  group 
operating  In  this  country  today. 

Since  Tom  Hayden,  a  founder  «^SDS' 
was  arrested  twice  during  the  ChiOjfig 
melee,  and  as  a  result  of  substantial  STC 
involvement  before  and  during  the  riot- 
ing it  seems  appropriate  at  this  time  to 
discuss  what  is  actually  known  about 
this  group  and  the  various  methods  that 
it  plans  to  use  in  destroying  our  Institu- 
tions. 


Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  misguided 
and  impatriotic  student  made  such  a 
statement  to  point  out  in  a  rather  pro- 
fane manner  a  passive  dissatisfaction 
with,  say,  American  foreign  policy,  it 
might  be  one  thing.  But,  SDS  members 
are  anything  but  pacifists.  When  they 
speak  in  terms  of  destroying  the  system, 
they  mean  exactly  that— overthrow  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  brief  course  of  my  rematks 
here  today.  I  wUl  not  attempt  to  give  a 
chronological  history  of  SDS.  This  in- 
formation is  generally  known.  However, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  and  the  American  people,  sev- 
eral broad  areas  in  which  SDS  is  promi- 
nently involved  and  to  what  extent. 

ACTIVrrT    ON    THE    COLLEGE   CAMPUS 

Mr  Speaker,  no  other  incident  in  the 
SDS  movement  untU  Chicago  did  more 
to  stimulate  its  growth  than  the  wave  of 
demonstrations  which  brought  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  universities  to  a  virtual 
standstill  this  past  April.  I  am  referring, 
of  course,  to  Columbia  University,  where, 
under  the  sinister  genius  of  a  20-year- 
old  junior,  Mark  Rudd.  a  school  of  nearly 
18  000  students  was  subjected  to  total 
ai^chy  which  resulted  In  bloodshed. 

Before  the  school  year  ended  In  June, 
such  institutions  of  higher  learning  as 
Ohio  State  University,  the  University  of 
Oregon,  Stanford  University  Boston 
University,  Howard  Unlverelty,  and 
Trinity  CoUege,  just  to  mention  a  few, 
were  the  scenes  of  SDS-instigated  riot- 
ing The  Columbia  campus  episode  acted 
as  a  catalyst  and  was  hailed  by  SDS 
leaders  as  a  victory  in  their  drive  to  top- 
ple the  xmlverslty  structure. 


So  significant  was  the  experience  at 
Columbia  for  SDS  tiiat  its  leaders  h^ 
a  national  convention  vnth  some  800 
deSgates  in  late  June  at  Michigan  State 

"  Caret ufly  prepared  plans  of  subversion 
emanated  from  the  Michigan  State  con- 
vention including  workshops  m  wWch 
SDS  members  discussed  devices  for  dis- 
rupting Selective  Service  centers. 

In  addition,  the  participants  learned 
how  to  use  combustible  materials  and 
how  to  construct  various  assortments  of 
bombs  that  would  be  used  to  destroy  pub- 
lic buildings  and  vital  communications. 
And  according  to  FBI  Director.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  the  convention  delegates  even 
discussed  the  fine  points  of  firing  molotov 
cocktaUs  from  shotguns. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  every  indication 
that  SDS,  which  reportedly  numbers 
about  35.000  members,  is  prepared  to 
employ  those  lessons  learned  during  the 
June  meeting  in  organizing  further 
strife  on  the  college  campus  as  the  1968- 
69  academic  year  gets  underway. 

Tom  Hayden  puts  It  on  the  line.  In  an 
article  written  for  the  ultra-leftist  mag- 
azine. Ramparts,  last  June,  Hayden 
said,  and  I  quote: 

Columbia  opened  a  new  tactical  stage  m 
the  resistance  movement  which  began  last 
fall-  from  the  overnight  occupation  of 
bulidlngs  to  permanent  occupation,  from 
ml  -ins  to  the  creation  of  revolutlonsxy 
^mmlttees;  from  symbolic  civil  disobedi- 
ence to  barricaded  resistance.  Not  only  are 
these  tactics  already  being  duplicated  on 
other  campuses,  but  they  are  sure  vo  be  sur- 
passed by  even  more  militant  tactics, 
^tothe  future.  It  U  conceivable  that  stu- 
dents will  threaten  destruction  of  buUdlngs 
eia  a  last  deterrent  to  police  attacks 


In  an  interview  which  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  on  May  22,  1968,  Hay- 
den is  quoted  as  saying  that  if  college 
admlnlsti^tors  do  not  make  themselves 
subordinate  to  students,  'we  will  close 
them— the  colleges— all  down." 

Yes.  my  colleagues,  this  is  academic 
freedom,  courtesy  of  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society.  Like  their  contem- 
poraries in  Red  China,  the  so-called  Red 
Guards,  the  SDS  is  determined  to  buUy. 
harass,  and  eventuaUy  inflict  physical 
harm  on  anyone  who  stands  in  their 
path  of  destruction.  Haydens  tiireats 
are  no  idle  boast.  SDS  claims  active 
chapters  on  scane  300  college  campuses 
in  every  section  of  America. 

COMMUNIST    PARTICIPATION    IN    SDS 

Mr  Speaker,  full  Communist  partici- 
pation in  SDS  is  a  f«5*- Th^tr^^fJiS 
another  general  area  of  SDS  activity 
that  shoxild  be  discussed. 

In  terms  of  adhering  to  any  particular 
brand  of  communism.  SDS  leaders  seem 
to  favor  the  most  radical  approach  to 
revolution  possible.  For  this  reason,  com- 
munism. Moscow  style,  appears  to  be 
outmoded  for  the  nihilistic  pronounce- 
ments and  mUitant  demonstrations  by 
SDS  thus  far. 

The  national  secretary  of  SDS, 
Gregory  Calvert,  openly  describes  him- 
self as  a  "post-Communist  revolution- 
ary." 

For  Calvert  and  other  SDS  members, 
the  late  Ernesto  "Che"  Guevara  Castro  s 
guerrilla  warfare  expert,  is  their  r^ 
hero  In  fact,  the  first  Issue  of  the  SDS 
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magazine,  publish^ 
a  section  In  tribut  i 
who,  of  course,  defeated 
tive     subversion 
America. 

Although     knon^ 
urged  to  Join  8D^, 
leaders  seem  to 
f  ormlty  usually  Imposed 
regime.  SDSers 
course,  but  they 
to  a  replacement 
of  Oovemment.  THus, 
of  Fidel  Castro,  anc 


They  are  guerrlUu 


Since  a  primary 


an   excellent   base 
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recently,  contained 

to  the  work  of  Che, 

his  life  to  ac- 

throughout     Latin 


Conununlsts     are 
a  number  of  8D6 
1  eject  the  rigid  con- 
by  a  Communist 
of  overthrow,  of 
no  suggestions  as 
or  our  present  form 
,  In  the  very  words 
I  quote: 
In  the  field  ot  culture. 


SFsak 
o:  fer 


objective  of  Commu- 


nists In  this  countr '  is  to  successfully  In- 
filtrate youth  grou  »,  SD8  affords  them 


of   operation.   Said 


Michael  Laski,  Cal  ifomla  leader  of  the 
Marxist,  Leninist  '  ring  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party: 

The  SDS  Is  a  prim)  target  for  Inflltrmtlon 
because  it  Invites  a  broad  croas-aectlon  of 
(pinion. 

Said  C^  Hall,  ^e  Communist  Party 
boss  in  America : 


Fronts  are  a  thln( 
need    them,    we've 
SNCC.   and   SDS 
fronts,  they're  Just 
left,   that  portion  o: 
realizes  that  society 


The  Progressive 
a    pro-Chinese    ofl 
Communist  Party, 
role  in  formulatln 
the    Michigan 
highly  organized 


of  the  past.  We  don't 

the   DuBols   Clubs, 

for  us.  They're  not 

Mtft  of  the  responsible 

American  youth  that 

sick. 


(Ot 

got  ig 


jabor  Party,  or  PLP, 
shoot  of  the  U.S. 
ilayed  an  important 
SDS  policy  during 
convention.  The 
with  a  small  per- 


centage of  convention  delegates  almost 
pulled  off  a  coup  tl  at  would  have  given 
them  complete  con  rol  over  SDS. 

SDS  members  ar;  frequent  guests  of 
Hanoi  and  Havana  <  espite  State  Depart- 
ment travel  restric  ions  to  these  Com- 
munist capitals.  Oi  one  such  occasion, 
Tom  Hayden  was  ac  companied  on  a  trip 
to  Hanoi  by  Herbtrt  Aptheker  whose 
Communist  Party    sredentlals  are  cer- 


tainly unquestioned 
FBI  Director,   J. 
docimiented    exte 
fluence  on  SDS 
mony  and  in  the  1 
Enforcement 
warned  of  the  tre 
by  Communists 
and  actual  poU 


Edgar  Hoover,  has 
ive  Commimlst  In- 
congressional  testl- 
issue  of  the  Law 
itin,  Mr.  Hoover 
lendous  role  played 
demonstrations 
decisions. 


OPEN  CAU,   Foa  nmnrioN 


Now,  Mr.  I^?eake 
for  a  moment  anot  tier 
been  targeted  by  S]  MS 
activity — the  Nation  s 

Listen  to  the  worqs 
once  again: 


We  are  actively 
are  working  to  build 
urban  environment, 
message  is  appllcabi* 
far  as  the  psychology 


OI  {snialng 


Or,  Tom  Hayden 
the  Communist  i^kly 
National  Oiuurdlan : 


Urban  guerrillas  an 
temative  at  this  time 
maaa  anned  rwlstanoe, 


I  want  to  discuss 

area  which  has 

for  revolutionary 

cities. 

of  Gregory  Calvert 


g  sedition.  We 

guerrilla  force  in  an 

*rhe'B  (Che  Quevan's) 

to  urban  America  as 

« t  guerrilla  action  goes. 


n  an  Interview  with 
newspaper,  the 


the  only  reallstte  al- 
to electoral  poUttoi  or 


Or.  Dee  Jacobsen 
secretary  of  SDS.  who 
ganlzation's 


headqui  Iters 


assistant  national 
manages  the  or- 
In  C%loago: 


We  are  getting  ready  for  the  ivvolutton. 

And.  In  speaking  before  the  urtMui 
riots  which  took  place  In  the  summer  of 
1907,  he  admitted: 

Some  of  our  members  undoubtedly  will 
help. 

Yes,  my  colleagues.  If  we  were  not  con- 
vinced before  about  SDS  subversion  in 
the  cities,  Chicago  will  always  stand  as  a 
reminder. 

There  are  a  growing  number  of  Amer- 
ican institutions  targeted  for  destruction 
by  SDS.  Newspaper  accounts  by  the  doe- 
en  reveal  SDS  efforts  to  Infiltrate  the 
military  and  convince  American  service- 
men to  dissent  from  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  actually  go  AWOL  from  their  place 
of  assignment.  These  newspaper  ac- 
counts point  out  how  SDS  disrupts  selec- 
tive service  centers  and  Interferes  with 
recruiting  of  prospective  college  grad- 
uates by  various  Oovemment  agencies 
and  private  business  firms. 

But.  there  is  In  my  Judgment  an  even 
more  sinister  and  diabolical  plot  being 
hatched  by  SDS,  the  creation  of  an  atti- 
tude of  rebellion  among  teenagers. 

Already  in  such  cities  as  Madison, 
Wis.;  Norman,  Okla.;  and  Los  Angeles. 
the  old  pros  of  SDS,  who  incidentally  are 
not  always  yotmgsters  themselves,  many 
are  in  their  late  twenties  and  early  thir- 
ties, have  approached  high  school  stu- 
dents about  joining  the  ranks  of  SDS. 

An  indication  of  successful  recruiting 
among  the  teens?  Chicago  alone  answers 
that  question.  Many  of  the  demonstra- 
tors were  only  13  and  14  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  only  touched  very 
lightly  the  surface  of  SDS.  This  ever- 
growing movement  which  has  widespread 
support  among  disillusioned,  bitter  and 
frustrated  young  Americans  poses  a  sig- 
nificant threat  to  the  stability  of  exist- 
ing American  institutions. 

I  have  never  been  one  to  criticize 
American  youth.  I  think  the  young  peo- 
ple of  today  offer  enlightened  and  mature 
approaches  to  politics  and  other  areas 
of  national  activity  unparalleled  in  our 
history.  It  is  estimated  that  out  of  18,000 
students  at  Columbia  during  the  demon- 
strations there,  only  about  50  were  SDS 
members.  But,  SDS  is  hard-core.  It  is 
highly  organized.  It  has  a  battle  plan, 
and  Just  as  one  nationally  sjmdicated 
columnist  revealed,  many  students  are 
so  Intimidated  and  harassed  by  SDS  that 
they  are  actually  fearful  for  their  per- 
sonal safety  and  well-being. 

SDS  must  be  fxilly  exposed  for  all 
Americans  to  see.  Although  I  wiU  not  In- 
dulge In  personalities  here,  it  Is  abso- 
lutely unbelievable  that  the  Justice 
Department  has  not  obtained  Indict- 
ments against  the  likee  of  Tom  Hayden. 
SDS  is  planning  the  overthrow  of  our 
Government.  This  may  sound  like  a 
rather  ambitious  undertaking,  but  only 
a  handful  of  SDS  leaders  helped  to  co- 
ordinate a  well-devised  plan  of  action 
which  almost  paralyzed  the  second 
largest  city  In  America  for  several  days. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  in  future  months  we  «*ii 
proceed  with  a  full  investigation  of  SDS 
and  its  activities.  The  American  people 
have  a  right  to  expect  action  from  this 
body  and  their  Attorney  General.  Tliey 


may  not  receive  it  fnmi  the  Justice  De- 
partment; however,  I  think  it  Incumbent 
upon  us  to  attack  this  cancer  and  cur- 
tail Its  growth  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  kind 
indulgence  of  the  House  in  allowing  me 
to  bring  this  matter  to  its  attention. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  be  one  of  the  first  to  Join  In  the  ac- 
colade that  is  due  this  gentleman,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Watoon],  for  bringing  this  very  impor- 
tant matter  and  problem  to  our  atten- 
tl<m  and  hopefully  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  60,000  other  people  who  re- 
ceive the  Congressional  Rbcoro  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  it. 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Hunt],  who  is  one  of  the  better  experts, 
certainly,  in  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Wat- 
son] on  his  very  pertinent  expos*  of  the 
insidious  menace  with  which  we  are  faced 
with  reference  to  the  Commimlst  move- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  too  long  we  have  tried 
to  buiy  our  head  in  the  sand  like  an 
ostrich  and  have  tried  to  shy  away  from 
this  fact  and  sweep  it  under  the  rug. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  it  Is  a  revelation 
to  find  persons  such  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  who 
have  the  courage  to  go  out  and  dig  up 
the  material  and  place  it  in  the  Record 
for  all  to  read. 

I  sincerely  wish  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  upon  his  efforts  In  this  field, 
and  I  want  to  tell  him  that  there  are 
many,  many  sincere  people  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  individual  Representatives 
such  as  you  to  expose  the  Insidious  ele- 
ments of  this  movement.  You  are  to  be 
congratulated.  The  gentleman  Is  to  be 
congratulated  for  conducting  this  fight 
against  such  elements,  as  he  has  men- 
tioned, which  are  undertaking  to  infil- 
trate and  undermine  our  students 
throughout  the  country. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Plynt  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama), 
for  today,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Bfaryland  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCluu)  ,  for  15  minutes. 
today,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  toOowiag  Members  (at  the  re- 
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nuest  of  Mr.  Hicks)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 

ter') 
Mr  Rodino,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  SncES.  for  15  minutes,  on  Septem- 

'^Jlr.  TUHNEY,  for  1  hour,  on  September 

17 
Mr.  Dent,  for  1  hour,  on  September  17. 

EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  ccwisent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

Mr.  Gross  and  to  include  a  newspaper 

*  (The  foUowlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hicks)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  OiAiMO. 

Mr.ElLBERG.  

Mr.  Teagui  of  Texas  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Dent  In  four  Instances. 
Mr.  Sixes  in  11  instances. 
Mr.  COHELAN  in  four  Instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  PoDELL  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Nichols  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  OHara  of  Michigan  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr.  Praser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Meeds.  

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  In  two 

instances.  

Mr.  Kluczynski. 

Mr.  WOLFT  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McClurb)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LuKENS. 

Mr.  BROOMriELD. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Curtis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SiOTH  of  Oklahoma  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  SCHXRLE. 

Mr.  ZWACH. 
Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  BUTTON. 

Mr.  Minshall  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Michel  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Bray  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  ScoTT. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Whalley. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.) , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed untU  tomorrow.  Thursday, 
September  12,  1968.  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2193  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  rec- 
ommendatlons  urging  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1968  (H.  Doc.  No.  382);  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  De 

"^"12194  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  opportunities  for  Improvement  In 
policies  for  acquiring  migratory  waterfowl 
refuges.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life U  S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  interior;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILU5  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  deUvered  to  the  Clevis. 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  ASPINALL:  Committee  on  conference. 
S  2515  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Redwood  National  Park  In  the 
State  of  CaUfomla.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1890) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEABCER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enroUed  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

8  3298  An  act  to  authorlae  approprlatlonB 
during  the  fiscal  year  19ee  for  P^o^^^^^ 
of  aircraft,  mlaaUes.  naval  vesseU,  and  teamed 
combat  vehicles,  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  yorcea,  and  to 
preacrlbe  the  authortaed  peraonnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reswve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HJl  19697.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  limit  the  separation  ol 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  under  condi- 
tions Other  than  honorable,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
HJB  19698.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  health  and  safety  of  Persons 
working  In  the  coal  mining  Industry  of  the 
United  Stotes,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
H  R  19699.  A  bill  to  prohibit  loans  by  the 
small  Business  Administration  to  businesses 
deriving  60  percent  or  more  of  their  revenues 
from  the  sale  of  alcohoUc  beverages:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
HR  19700.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of 
household  benefits  to  all  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers  and  to  all  individuals  who  have 
attained  age  35  and  who  have  never  been 
niarrled  or  who  have  been  separated  or  di- 
vorced for  1  year  or  more;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
KJL  19701.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  10  of  the 
united  States  Code  to  prohibit  tbe  asrign- 
ment  of  a  member  of  an  ftn°f»/°«^  *°  ^; 
Sit  area  duty  If  any  of  certam  relatives  of 
^L  membe?  dies,  is  captur^.  is  nUssmg 
in  action,  or  Is  totaUy  disabled  as  a  result 


of  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam: 
to  the  (Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H  R  19702.  A  bill  to  amend  section  809(c) 
( 1 )  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to 
treat  retrospective  rate  credits  as  return  pre- 
miums;   to   the   CoDMnlttee    on   Ways   and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  WATTS: 
HR  19703.  A  bill  to  amend  section  809(c) 
(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to 
treat  retrospective  rate  credits  as  return  pre- 
miums; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PASCELL:  „,„«  ^ 

H  R  19704.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  health  In- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  certain  in- 
dividuals injured  In  preventing  or  attempting 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  a  felony:   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
H  R  19706.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  poputa- 
tlon.   unemployment,   and   housing,   and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
HR  19706.  A  bin  to  provide  that  primary 
elections  for  nomination  of  candidates  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  shan  be  held 
on  the  same  day  throughout  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
HJ    Res.  1450.  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a   temporary  Commission  on  Nomina- 
tions for  President  and  Vice  President;   to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts: 
HJ  Res  1451.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Conitltution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  a  national  pref- 
erential primary  election  to  select  cMi^- 
dates  for  the  office  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  and  to  provide  for  the  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  by  the  popu- 
lar vote  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NIX:  ^^  _. 

HJ    Res    1452.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  of 
J^uary  12  through  18.  1969    as  Education 
Week  on  Smoking  and  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H  J  Res.  1453.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an   amendment   to   the  Co«^«*"*^°"i  °'   *^' 
United  States  to  provide  for  a  national  pref- 
erential primary  election  to  select  candidates 
for  the  office  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  to  provide  for  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  by  the  popular 
vote  of  tiie  people  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H  Res  1301.  Resolution     authorizing    the 
urlnting  of  'Compilation  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban    Development    Act   of    1968";    to    ti»e 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R  19707.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
GrazU  Tarantino;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

judte  ary^^  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Anthony 
Albert'  WUllams;  to  the  Cwnmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BATES: 
HR  19709.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  JoaqiUn, 
Oraclnda,  Vera,  and  Luis  Antunes;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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for 

tlte 


fcr 


By  Mr.  BIMOHA^ 
HJt.  19710.  A  bUl 
Veronica  01*rke:   to 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND 
HJt.  1B711.  A  bUI  for 
Dellna;  to  the 

By  Mr.  BROWN 
H.R.  19712.  A  bill  tc 
ment  and  operation  o: 
by  the  Michigan  Na 
Mich.;  to  the  Comm 
Currency 

By  Mr.  BURKX 
HJt.  19718.  A  blU 
Ine  A.  Oallagher  an< 
to  the  CoDunlttee  on 
By  Mr 
H.R.  19714.  A    btU 
Chaves  Guerrero, 
rero,    Alfredo    Cbavek 
Chavez  Ouerrero,  and 
rero;  to  the  Cominltt»  i 
By  Mr.  BURTO|f 
HJl.  19716.  A   bUl 
rence  Luk;  to  the 
clary. 

By  Mr. 

H Jt.  19fi6.  A   bill 
Stroumpl8;~to  the 
dary. 


the  relief  of  Olueeppe 
«e  on  the  Judiciary, 
of  Michigan: 
permit  the  establlab- 
oertaln  branch  offloei 
lonal  Bank,  Lanalng, 
ttee  on  Banking  and 


.  BURLES  :>N 

lor 


CLEVEIi.  kND 
f<r 


OEOROE  ROSE 
KANSAS.  AND  THE 
ENUE  SERVICE 


the  relief  of  Zorah 
Conunlttae  on  the 


of  MaaaachuMtta: 
the  relief  of  Cathar- 
Annle  B.  Oallagher; 

the  Judiciary. 


the   relief  of   Lull 

Ou^elupe  Chayea  Ouer- 

Ouerrero,    Anuulor 

Brlneo  Chaves  Ouer- 

on  the  Judiciary. 

of  California: 

the  relief  of  Law- 

Co^nmlttee  on  the  Judl- 


f  )r 


the  relief  of  Peter 
CoDunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
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By  Mr.   DELANET    (by  requeat) : 

HJi.  19717.  A  blU  for  tbe  relief  of  Oady 
Balanaay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  lir.  DKNNXT: 

H.R.  19718.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  HUario 
Anthony;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

HJl.  19719.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  VaaaUlkl 
Vacalopoulou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HTTNOATB: 

HJl.  19720.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ah-Ram 
Kotikula;  to  tbe  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  IRWIN: 

HJl.  19731.  A  bill  for  the  relef  of  Perelra 
Barrelra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  19722.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Olraldl  Pavretto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  19733.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ferdl- 
nando  Panlccla;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  19724.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Salgado;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  19725.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michele 
Scommegna;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  19726.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  OUlian 
Oail  Stohlner;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


September  11,  1968 


By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
HJl.  19727.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Oscar 
Monteea;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  19728.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
Maazonl;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Maaaachuaetta : 
HJl.  19729.  A   bill   for  tbe  relief  of  Juan 
Candido  and  Maria  Juan  T.  Lopea;  to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELLT: 
H.R.  19730.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Honeeto 
P.  Bombon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  19731.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Roeenda 
H.  Taong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POOEU<: 
HJl.  19732.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Roaallna 
L.  Bautlata,  M.O..  and  her  buaband,  Ireneo  M. 
Bautiata;  to  the  CcMnmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HH.  19733.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Car- 
minda  Tavarea  Da  Silva;   to  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONET  of  Pennsylvania; 
H.R.  19734.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Michael 
F.  Mouzakis;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  19738.   A  bill   for   tbe   relief  of   Miss 
Anna  Seban;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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3MITH,     OF     AR- 
INTERNALREV- 


HON.  MIKE 


NAN 


SFIELD 


or  MOIfTAMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  ■;  HE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  11,  1968 

Blr.  MANSFIELD.  U[r.  President,  in  be- 
half of  the  dlstingiil  ihed  Junior  Senator 
from  Arksmsas  [Mr.  Fttlbuoht],  who  is 
campaigning  in  Arh  ansas.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  certain  correspond- 
ence between  Senatir  Pulbright's  con- 
stituent, Mr.  George  Rose  Smith,  and 
the  Internal  Revenu  e  Service  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  [objection,  the  cor- 
respondence was  oidered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  fol  ows: 

Impost Ai  T  Nones 

In  processing  yotir  latest  Federal  income 
tax  return,  we  compu'  ed  a  different  amount 
of  overpayment  than  was  claimed  on  your 
return.  The  enclosed  <  heck  is  for  your  over- 
payment as  we  compul  ed  it. 

We  either  have  sen ;  to  you,  or  will  aend 
within  tbe  next  two  iveeks,  an  explanation 
of  the  difference  l^etiR  een  your  computation 
and  ours.  You  should  however,  cash  or  de- 
posit tbe  enclosed  ch<  ck  Immediately,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  ex|  lanatlon. 

After  you  receive  tae  explanation,  pleaae 
review  your  return.  II  you  are  then  not  sat- 
isfied that  the  refui  d  was  in  the  correct 
amount,  please  requei  t  a  further  explanatloo 
from  your  District  Dlx  sctor. 

U.8.  TXSAI  OST  Dkpaktmxmt, 

IMTSI  NAI,  RSVXMXIX  SSSVICX. 

U.S.  TaSASURT   DSPASnCXNT, 

INTXSNAI.IIXVXMUS  SSSVICZ, 

Atiailn.  Tex.,  May  19. 1997. 
If  you  inqiilre  aboxjt  your  account,  please 
refer  to  tbe  niunbers  b  ilow: 
Social  Security  Num  oer :  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Document  Locator  Niunber:  71311-113- 
04300-7. 

Form  Number:  1040. 

Period  Ended  Dec.  31,  1966. 

George  R.  and  Peg  N.  Smith,  2  Cantrell 
Road,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

nrFOSMATION     NOTICE     OF     SXTUND    OS    CSXDIT 

Checking  the  tax  computation  on  your 
Federal  income  tax  return  revealed  an  error. 
The  correct  amount  of  your  overpayment  is 
shown  in  the  column  to  the  right  below: 

Total  tax  shown  on  return $3,234. 10 

1.  Corrected  tax 3,234.10 

2.  Tax  withheld —3,280.00 

3.  Estimated  tax  credits —400.00 

8.  Overpayment    446.90 

Tour  overpayment  shown  on  line  8  is  being 
refunded  or  credited  as  shown  below: 

Amount  (excluding  any  allowable 
interest)  to  be  refunded  If  you 
owe  no  other  amount $446. 90 

This  notice  is  not  the  result  of  an  audit 
of  your  return.  If  your  return  should  be  se- 
lected for  audit,  you  will  receive  a  separate 
notice. 

This  notice  requires  no  action  by  you. 

Mat  26. 1967. 
Social  Secvu^ty  No.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Document  Locator  No.  71211-113-04300-7. 

DnSCTOS,  INTXBMAI.  REVEWUE  SESTICE  CENTES, 

Austin,  Tex. 

Deas  Sir:  I  have  received  your  income 
tax  refund  check  for  $446.90  and  your  ex- 
planation thereof,  both  dated  May  19,  1967. 
I  have  two  observations  to  make,  about  which 
I  want  to  hear  from  you. 

First,  you  made  the  refund  check  payable 
to  both  me  and  my  first  wife.  When  I  sent 
the  check  to  her  for  indorsement  she  went 
south  with  it.  This  la  your  fault.  Tbe  with- 
holding tax  was  taken  out  of  my  salary  and 
the  estimated  tax  was  paid  by  me  with  my 
own  checks.  So  you  should  have  sent  the 
refund  to  me  alone.  What  can  you  do  to 
straighten  this  out? 

Second,  your  flgiues  puzzle  me.  As  far  aa 
I  can  make  out,  you  have  given  me  credit 
for  my  estimated  tax  payments  ($400)  only 


twice.   As   generous  as   the   Government   is 
now,  you  might  at  least  have  given  me  triple 
credit  for  that  item. 
I  await  your  advices. 
Very  truly  youra. 

GsoaoE  Ross  Smith. 

Skptxmbek  1, 1967. 
Social  Security  No.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Document  Locator  No.  71211-113-04300-7. 
DnXCTOa,  INTSSNAI.  RXVXMTTE  Sesvice  Centks, 
Austin,  Tex. 

Dkas  Sn:  The  attached  statement  for  the 
third  Installment  of  my  1967  estimated  tax 
is  based  on  your  computation  of  my  overpay- 
ment for  1966.  Aa  I  wrote  you  on  May  25, 
I'm  not  in  agreement  with  your  recomputa- 
tlon.  And,  aa  I  said  in  that  letter,  the  refund 
check  ended  up  in  the  bands  of  my  first  wife. 

I'm   accordingly   enclosing   my   check   lor 
$75.00,  which   I  consider  to  be  the   proper 
amount  due  at  this  time. 
Very  truly  yours. 

George  Rose  Smith. 


ackmowixdokicxnt   or   a   request   for 

Adjustmkmt 

[Taxpayer  copy) 

Name  and  address  of  taxpayer  (No.  and 
Street,  City,  State  and  PosUl  Zip  Code) : 
George  R.  and  Peg  N.  Smith.  2  OantreU  Rd.. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

m.or8&  No.:  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MFT:   30. 

Period  ending  6612. 

Document  locator  number:  71211-113- 
04300-7. 

Date  received:  S-26-67. 

This  is  to  confirm  your  request  for  adjust- 
ment to  your  federal  tax  account. 

We  will  review  yoiu  request  aa  soon  as  pos- 
aible. 

If  additional  Information  Is  needed  you  will 
be  contacted. 

Normal  processing  may  take  60  days  to 
complete.  Contacting  this  ofllce  within  this 
period  may  delay  processing. 

rkasom  roa  adjustment 

Enter  number  of  exemptions  omitted 

D  Joint  computation. 

n  Head  of  household. 


¥ 


September  11,  1968 

n  Wages  and/or  tax  withheld. 
X,  Other  (Specify) :  Erroneous  Refund  of 
BUmatsd  Tax  Credit. 
Prepared  by:  Chief.  Adjustment  Section. 
Office:  SW8C. 
Date:  9-20-67. 

VJB.  TaXASUST  DSFASTMEHT, 

iNTXaNAI.  RKVKWUS  SSSVICX  CSNTSS, 

AttSttn,  Tex..  October  6, 1967. 
Mr.  OaoBOB  R.  SKtra, 
Little  Rock.  Ark. 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
Form:  1040 
Period:  6612 
7262-3-00046 

Deas  Ma.  Smith:  Tour  Inqtilry  concerning 
the  tax  account  identlfled  above  has  been  as- 
signed for  special  handling.  We  wlU  write 
you  again  when  we  determine  the  cause  of 
the  problem. 

Should  you  need  to  contact  us  before  this 
reply  is  received,  please  furnish  a  copy  of 
this  letter  with  your  inquiry. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Bess  Robuon, 
Data  Processing  Specialist. 

U.  S.  Treasust  Defartmbnt, 

IKTESNAL  Revenue  Service, 

November  17. 1987. 
If  you  inquire  about  your  account,  please 
refer  to  these  nvmnbera. 
Identifying  Number:  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Document    Locator    Ntunljer:    71264-296- 
00035-7. 
Form  Number:  1040. 
Period  Ending  Date:  Dec.  31.  1966. 
For  IRS  Use  Only:  30  6612  870. 
George  R.  and  Peg  N.  Smith,  2  Canlrell 
Road,  LltUe  Rock,  Ark. 

Account  adlustment-Ull  for  tax  due 
Balance  due  on  account  before  ad- 
justment    0 

Adjustment  computation : 
Credit,  decrease,  (see  explanation 

O  on  back) - $400.00 

Interest  charged  on  this  adjust- 
ment   ^^-"^ 

Net  adjustment,  charge 413.91 

Balance  due *13-  *i 

November  21, 1967. 
Identifying  No.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Locator  No.  71254-296-00035-7 
Director, 

Internal  Revenue  Service  Center. 
Austin,  Tex. 
Attention  Head  Computer. 

Dear  Head  CoMPxrm:  I'm  addressing  this 
letter  to  the  head  computer,  as  I'm  out  of 
paUence  with  dealing  with  minor  machines. 
Please  give  this  your  personal  attention. 

According  to  the  enclosed  Form  4188,  I 
owe  the  United  Stotes  $400  plus  Interest 
amounting  to  $13.91.  The  form  U  unsigned 
and  really  unlnformatlve.  By  referring,  as 
directed,  to  Explanation  G  on  the  back  I  find 
that  this  Is  a  Withholding  Tax  credit  adjust- 
ment. 

Now.  Computer  old  boy,  I  want  to  review 
the  course  of  events  that  led  to  this  supposed 
debt  on  my  part.  First  of  all,  I  diUy  lUed 
my  1966  Income  tax  return,  which  showed 
my  tax  UablUty  as  follows 


Total   tax -  $3, 284. 10 

Amount    withheld— 2,880.00 

Estimate  paid 400.00 

Total    3,280.00 

Overpayment 46.90 

I  asked  that  the  overpayment  be  appUed 
to  my  1967  estimate. 

On  about  May  20,  1967,  I  received  an  un- 
signed printed  form,  entiUed  "Important  No- 
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tlce  ••  It  enclosed  a  check  for  $445.90,  dated 
May  19,  and  sUted  that  an  explanation 
would  be  sent  within  two  weeks.  But  the 
form  went  on  to  say:  "Tou  should,  however, 
cash  or  deposit  the  enclosed  check  immedi- 
ately, without  waiting  for  the  explanation." 
Tou  may  Imagine  my  pleasure  upon  learn- 
ing that  an  unexpected  $400  was  dropping 
In  my  lap.  Tou  may  also  imagine  my  disap- 
pointment when  the  explanation,  dated  May 
19,  arrived.  It  explained  that  "Checking  the 
tax  computation  on  your  federal  Income  tax 
return  revealed  an  error.  The  correct  amount 
of  your  overpayment  is  shown  In  the  column 
to  the  right."  This  column  then  disclosed 
this  calculation: 

Total  tax  shown  on  return $3,234.10 

Corrected   tax 3,234.10 

Tax    withheld — -     3- 280. 00 

Estimated  tax  credits 400.00 

Overpayment    445.90 

Now,  Head  Computer,  some  minor  machine 
goofed.  Tou  Just  have  to  glance  at  the  pre- 
ceding page  to  aee  that  the  tax  withheld  waa 
actually  $2,880  Instead  of  $3,280.  So  there 
was  a  $400  error  In  my  favor. 

SwaUowlng  my  disappointment  at  having 
been  homswoggled  by  a  machine— and  a 
mechanical  undertaking  at  that— I  struggled 
mightily  with  my  conscience  over  the  ques- 
tion whether  to  steal  the  money  or  to  notify 
you  of  the  error.  Conscience  won,  to  my 
present  regret— considering  the  train  of  sub- 
sequent events. 

On  May  25  I  wrote  you  what  was  Intended 
as  a  facetious  letter.  Moral:  Don't  get  face- 
tious with  a  minor  computer;  It  has  no  sense 
of  humor.  Anyway,  In  my  letter  I  notified 
you  (a)  that  my  first  wUe  had  gone  south 
with  the  check,  and  (b) :  "Second,  your 
figures  puzzle  me.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
you  have  given  me  credit  for  my  estimated 
tax  payments  ($400)  only  twice.  As  generous 
as  the  Government  Is  now,  you  might  at  least 
have  given  me  triple  credit  for  that  Item." 
Computer  dear,  you  can  see  at  once  that 
the  error  was  so  simple  and  so  obvious  that 
It  could  be  detected  even  by  an  adolescent 
computer  in  less  than  60  seconds.  But  It  has 
taken  a  solid  six  months  for  the  mills  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  grind. 

My  letter  of  May  25  has  not  been  acknowl- 
edged to  this  day.  Instead,  I  got  a  notice 
dated — correction,  the  notice  is  not  dated — 
stating  that  I  owed  some  more  money  on  my 
1967  estimate  (presumably,  though  this 
wasn't  stated,  because  you  had  returned  the 
$46.90  that  I  asked  to  be  credited  on  that 
estimate) .  I  at  once  wrote  you  on  September 
1,  explaining  my  disagreement  with  yoxu- 
computation  and  enclosing  my  check  for 
what  was  unquestionably  the  correct  amount 

In  response  to  that  letter  I  received  still 
another  unsigned  printed  form  saying  that 
my  request  for  an  adjustment  would  be  re- 
viewed as  soon  as  possible.  The  form  added: 
"Normal  processing  xn&'y  toke  60  days  to 
complete.  Contacting  this  office  within  this 
period  may  delay  processing."  Needless  to  say, 
I  did  not  "contact"  your  office  within  that 
period,  as  I  lived  in  trembling  fear  of  de- 
laying the  matter. 

Next  I  received  an  actual  letter,  written 
to  me  and  signed  by  Mrs.  Bess  Roblson.  bless 
her  friendly  soul,  in  which  she  stated  that 
my  Inquiry  had  been  assigned  for  'special 
handling.  We  wlU  write  you  again  when  we 
determine  the  cause  of  the  problem." 

Finally,  as  I  said  at  first.  I  received  yes- 
terday an  unsigned  printed  form  stating 
flatty  and  unequlvocaUy  that  I  owe  the  Gov- 
ernment $400,  plus  $13.91  interest. 

Now  listen  closely.  Head  Computer.  I'm  not 
even  thinking  of  paying  this  demand  for 
Interest,    for   either   of    two   reasons: 

First.  The  original  error  was  entirely  yours. 
The  protracted  delay  that  resulted  In  the 
demand  for  Interest  was  entirely  yours. 
Second.  The  Government  has  not  been  out 
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one  nickel.  I  have  never  cashed  the  check 
for  $445.90  and  have  no  Intention  of  doing 
so.  Furthermore,  I  have  paid  my  1967  esti- 
mated tax  In  Its  correct  amount.  There  Is 
simply  no  basis  on  which  you  could  con- 
ceivably make  this  demand  for  interest 
stand  up  In  court. 

Here  la  what  I  want  you  to  do.  After  you 
have  digested  the  contents  of  this  letter 
from  a  poor  suffering  taxpayer  please  turn 
It  over  to  a  human  being,  with  a  suggestion 
that  he  write  me  a  note  something  like  this: 
"(Four  lines  of  Identify  numbers) 

"Dear  Judge  Smtth:  We  goofed.  We  Just 
plain  goofed.  We  appreciate  your  being  suf- 
flclenUy  conscientious  (or  scared  of  the  law) 
to  call  the  error  to  our  attention.  If  you  will 
return  the  Government  check  for  $445.90  we 
will  forget  the  whole  thing  (If  we  can). 
"Sincerely,  _  „ 

I'm  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Sena- 
tor WillUm  J.  Pulbrlght.  not  with  any  idea 
whatever  that  he  take  any  action  but  Just 
to  let  him  Jmow  that  the  computers  are 
getting  out-of-hand  in  their  public  rela- 
tions. So  far,  thank  goodness,  the  machines 
haven't  been  permitted  to  vote,  else  those  of 
us  who  hold  elected  offices  might  be  in  a  bad 
way. 

Sincerely. 

George  Rose  Smith. 
P.S.— By  the  way.  Head  Computer,  11  you're 
ever  In  Uttle  Rock  to  drop  by  to  see  me. 

GRS. 

U.S.  Treasury  Department, 
Internal  Revenue  Service  Center, 

November  27,  1967. 
In  reply  refer  to:  T:TCT:OLO:egh. 
Mr.  George  R.  Smith. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Dear  Mr.  Smith:  Tour  case  has  been  re- 
ferred to  me  for  special  handling. 

We  did  erroneously  give  you  credit  twice 
for  the  $400.00  paid  as  estimated  tax.  There- 
fore, we  have  corrected  our  records  showing 
$400.00  plus  Interest  due  on  your  1966  ac- 
count. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  we  cannot  collect  this 
money  from  your  first  wife.  Since  you  filed  a 
joint  return  in  the  names  of  George  R.  & 
Peg  N  Smith,  the  refund  check  viras  Issued 
m  both  names.  This  must  be  settled  between 
you  and  your  first  wile. 

If  I  can  help  you  In  any  other  way,  please 
feel  free  to  contact  us. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Ora  Lee  Olson, 
Data  Processing  Specialist. 

November  30, 1967. 
Mrs.  Ora  Lee  Olsen, 
Internal  Revenue  Center.  Austin.  Tex. 

Dear  Mrs.  Olsen;  I  have  your  letter  of 
November  27  (the  extra  copy  Is  herewith 
returned ) . 

On  November  21  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
the  Center,  explanlng  my  vtews  about  this 
matter.  If  that  letter  isn't  automatically 
routed  to  you  (which  I  doubt,  red  tape  being 
what  It  Is) ,  please  pvu^ue  It  and  let  me  hear 
from  you  again. 
Sincerely, 


U.S.  Treasurt  I>bpartmbnt. 

Internal  Reventte  Service  Center, 

December  4, 1967. 

In  reply  refer  to:  T:TCT:OU):wJ;  429-03- 
3154. 

Judge  George  R.  Smith, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Dear  Jotjoe  Smfth:   "We  goofed.  We  Just 

plain  goofed."  ^    ^ 

If  you  will  return  the  check  for  $445*0  to 
me,  lU  see  that  It  Is  applied  to  your  account. 
I   have   enclosed   an   envelope   so  that  your 
reply  wUl  be  routed  directly  to  me. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Oka  Lbb  Olbbh, 
Data  Processing  Specialist. 
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By  liCr.  BINQHAll: 
HJt.  19710.  A  bill  fc  r  tbe  reUef  of  Zorab 
Veronica  Clarke;   to  t|te  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND : 
HJl.  19711.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  or  Oltiaeppe 
Dellna;  to  the  Commit  tee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BROWN 

HJi.  l»7ia.  A  bill  tc 

ment  and  operation  o 


of  BAlcblgan: 

permit  tbe  eetabllah- 

certaln  branch  offlcea 


by  the  Michigan  Na  lonal  Bank,  tonal ng, 
Mlcb.;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  MaaMObuaetta: 
HJt.  18713.  A  blU  f<  r  the  reUef  of  Cathar- 
ine A.  Gallagher  an<    Annie  B.  Oallaghar; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.BmUiESSN: 
HJl.  19714.  A    bill     or   tbe    relief   of    Lula 
Chaves  Guerrero,  Ov  kdelupe  ChaTea  Guer- 


Ouerrero,     Amador 
Brineo  Chavez  Guer- 


rero,    Alfredo     Chavi 
Chaves  Guerrero,  anc 
rero;  to  the  Commltte  t  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTC  N  of  California 
HJt.  19716.  A   bin   :  or   tbe  relief  of  LaW' 
rence  Luk;   to  the  Cqnunlttee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

By>lr.  CLEVEIJAND: 
HJt.  19710.  A  bill  i  >r  the  relief  of  Peter 
Stroumpis;   to  the  Ccynmittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


GEORGE  ROSE 
KANSAS,  AND  TSE 
ENUE  SERVICE 


HON.  MIKE 


or  M<  NTANA 


IN  THX  SENATE  OF 
Wednesday, 


rHE  UNITED  STATES 
11.  196S 


Set  tertiber 


Arlansas 


Mr.  MANSFIELD 
half  of  the  dlstltigulshed 
from  Arkansas  [Mr 
campaigning  in 
mous  consent  that 
ence  between 
stltuent,  Mr.  George 
the  Internal  Reveniie 
in  the  Extensions  < 

There  being   no 
respondence  was  oidered 
In  the  Record,  as  follows 


Senator 


iMPOKTAirr 

In  processing  your 
tax  return,  we  compu 
of  overpayment  than 
return.  The  enclosed 
payment  as  we  computed 

We  either  have  seijt 
within  the  next  two 
of  the  difference  betn^een 
and  ours.  You  should , 
poait  the  enclosed  cbfck 
out  waiting  for  tbe 

After  you  receive 
review  your  return.  If 
isfled   that  the 
amount,  please  requeak 
from  your  District  Dirictor. 
U.8. 


.  Treas  niT 
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By  Mr.  DELANEY  (by  requeat) : 
H.R.  19717.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dady 
Balanaay;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DENNEY: 

HJt.  19718.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Hllarlo 
Anthony;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

HJl.  19719.  A  bin  for  tbe  relief  of  VaaalUlEl 
Vacalopoulou;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HXmGATE: 

HJt.  19720.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ah-Ram 
Kotlkula;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  IRWIN: 

H.R.  19731.  A  bill  for  the  relef  of  Perelra 
Barrelra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  19722.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Olraldl  Favretto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  19723.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Ferdl- 
nando  Paniccla;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  19724.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Salgado;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  19725.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Mlcbele 
Scommegna;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  19726.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  OUlian 
Oall  Stoblner;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 


September  11,  1968 


By  Mr.  KXJPFERMAN: 
HJl.  19727.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Oscar 
Montesa;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOR8B: 
H.R.  19738.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Alfredo 
MazBonl;  to  tbe  Committae  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Maaaachuaetta: 
HJt.  19729.  A   bUI  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Candldo  and  Maria  Juan  T.  Lopea;   to    the 
Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELLT: 
H.R.  19730.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Honesto 
P.  Bombon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJt.  19731.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Roeenda 
H.  Taong:  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PODEIl.: 
HJt.  19732.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Rosallna 
L.  Bautlsta,  M.D.,  and  her  husband,  Ireneo  M. 
Bautlsta;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RODIMO: 
HJt.  19733.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of   Car- 
mlnda  Tavarea  Da  Silva;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONET  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  19734.  A  bill  for  tbe  reUef  of  Michael 
F.  Mouzakls;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  19736.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Anna  Seban;  to  tbe  ConuxUttee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


SMITH,     OP     AR- 
INTERNAL  REV- 


MANSFIELD 


Mr.  President.  In  be- 

Junlor  Senator 

Pulbright],  who  is 

I  ask  unanl- 

certain  correspond- 

PULBRIGBT'S  COn- 

Rose  Smith,  and 
Service  be  printed 
Remarks. 

objection,  the  cor- 
to  be  printed 


Noncx 
latest  Federal  income 
ed  a  different  amount 
was  claimed  on  your 
heck  Is  for  your  over- 
it. 
to  you,  or  will  send 
weeks,  an  explanation 
your  computation 
however,  caah  or  de- 
Immediately,  with- 


exi  lanatlon. 

tpe  explanation,  pli 

you  are  then  not  sat- 

refui^d  was   In   the  correct 

a  further  explanation 


DXPABTMXNT, 

RavufiTX  Saavxcs. 


U.S. 


.TlXASintT 
iMTSaNAL 
AllSt 
If  you  Inquire  abo\^ 
refer  to  the  numbers 

Social  Security  Numf>er:  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


1  btPABTlfKNT, 

1  tXTEMXTX  Slavics, 
n,  Tex.,  May  19, 1967. 
your  account,  pieaae 
bfclow: 


Document  Locator  Number:  71211-118- 
04300-7. 

Form  Number:  1040. 

Period  Ended  Dec.  31,  1966. 

George  R.  and  Peg  N.  Smith.  2  Cantrell 
Road,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

nfroauATioN  Noncs  or  uruNo  ot  cixorr 

Checking  tbe  tax  computation  on  your 
Federal  income  tax  retiim  revealed  an  error. 
The  correct  amount  of  your  overpayment  Is 
shown  in  the  column  to  the  right  below: 

Total  tax  shown  on  return 93,234. 10 

1.  Corrected  tax 3,234.10 

2.  Tax  withheld —3,280.00 

3.  Estimated  tax  credlta —400.00 

8.  Overpayment   446.90 

Your  overpayment  shown  on  line  8  is  being 
refunded  or  credited  as  shown  below: 

Amount  (excluding  any  allowable 
Intereat)  to  be  refunded  if  you 
owe  no  otlMr  amount 9446. 90 

Thia  notice  is  not  the  result  of  an  audit 
of  your  return.  If  your  return  should  be  se- 
lected for  audit,  you  will  receive  a  separate 
notice. 

This  notice  requires  no  action  by  you. 

Mat  26, 1967. 
Social  Security  No.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Docimient  Locator  No.  71211-113-0430(^-7. 
DnscToa,  ImxaNAi.  Rzvewuk  Sekvice  Centex, 
Austin,  Tex. 

DXAX  Sn:  I  have  received  your  income 
tax  refund  check  for  $446.90  and  yotir  ex- 
planation thereof,  both  dated  May  19.  1967. 
I  have  two  obaervatlons  to  make,  about  which 
I  want  to  hear  from  you. 

First,  you  made  tbe  refund  check  payable 
to  Ixjtb  me  and  my  first  wife.  When  I  sent 
the  check  to  her  for  indorsement  she  went 
south  with  it.  Thia  is  yoxir  fault.  The  with- 
holding tax  was  taken  out  of  my  salary  and 
the  estimated  tax  was  paid  by  me  with  my 
own  chedu.  So  you  should  have  sent  the 
refund  to  me  alone.  What  can  you  do  to 
straighten  this  out? 

Second,  your  figures  puzzle  me.  As  far  as 
I  can  make  out,  you  have  given  me  credit 
for  my  estimated  tax  payments  (9400)  only 


twice.  As  generous  aa  the  Government  Is 
now,  you  might  at  leaat  have  given  me  triple 
credit  for  that  Item. 
I  await  your  advices. 
Very  truly  yours, 

GxoaoE  Robe  SacrrH. 

Septxiibxx  1, 1967. 
Social  Security  No.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Document  Locator  No.  71311-I13-0430O-7. 
DnECToa,  Inteenai.  Revekte  Seevice  Ccntke, 
Auatin,  Tex. 

Deax  Six:  The  attached  statement  for  the 
third  Installment  of  my  1967  estimated  tax 
is  baaed  on  your  computation  of  my  overpay- 
ment for  1966.  Aa  I  wrote  you  on  May  25, 
I'm  not  in  agreement  with  your  recomputa- 
tion.  And,  as  I  said  In  that  letter,  the  refund 
check  ended  up  In  the  hands  of  my  first  wife. 

I'm   accordingly   enclosing   my   check   for 
975.00,   wlilcb   I   consider   to   be   tbe   proper 
amount  due  at  thia  time. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Geokce  Rose  SkirrH. 


ACKNOWLEDOBKXMT    OF     A    REQITEST     FOX 
ADJX7BT1CEKT 

(Taxpayer  copy] 

Name  and  addreaa  of  taxpayer  (No.  and 
Street,  City,  State  and  Postal  Zip  (?ode) : 
George  R.  and  Peg  N.  Smith.  2  Cantrell  Rd., 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

EI  or  SS  No.:  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MPT:    30. 

Period  ending  6612. 

Document  locator  number:  71211-113- 
04300-7. 

Date  received:  5-26-67. 

Tills  Is  to  confirm  your  request  for  adjxist- 
ment  to  yoiu:  federal  tax  account. 

We  wUl  review  your  request  as  soon  as  poe- 
sible. 

If  additional  information  Is  needed  you  will 
be  contacted. 

Normal  processing  may  take  60  days  to 
complete.  Contacting  this  office  within  this 
period  may  delay  processing. 

KXASON   FOB  ADJUSTMENT 

Enter  numl>er  of  exemptions  omitted 

n  Joint  computation. 
G  Head  of  bouaebold. 


September  11,  1968 

n  Wagw  and/or  tax  withheld. 

X  Other  (Specify) :  Erroneous  Refund  of 

Estimated  Tax  Credit.  

Prepared  by:  Clilef,  Adjustment  Section. 
Office:  SWSC. 
Date:  9-30-67. 

UJ3.  TaxABUar  Okpaetment. 
ijrnaMAi,  Ravawua  Siavicx  CxMTxa, 

Auttin,  Tex..  October  «.  1987. 
Mr.  Oboboi  R.  Smrb, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
Farm:  1040 
Period:  6612 
7263-3-00046 

DEA8  Ma.  Smtth:  Your  inquiry  concerning 
the  tax  account  identifled  above  baa  been  aa- 
sUrned  for  special  handling.  We  will  write 
ySa  again  when  we  determine  the  cauae  of 
the  problem.  ^  ^        .^,_ 

Should  you  need  to  contact  us  before  thia 
reply  is  received,  pieaae  fumiah  a  copy  of 
thia  letter  with  your  inquiry. 
Sincerely, 

Mra.  Bsaa  Robison, 
Data  Proeeaslng  SpeciaHat. 

U.  S.  Trbasuxt  Dkpabtmknt, 

InTIBNAL  RBVBNtTB  SEBTICI, 

November  17, 1967. 
If  you  Inquire  about  your  account,  pieaae 
refer  to  these  numbers. 
Identifying  Number:  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Document   Locator   Number:    712H-29S- 

00036-7. 

Porm  Number:  1040. 
Period  Ending  Date:  Dec.  31,  1966. 
For  IBS  Use  Only:  80  6813  870. 
George  R.  and  Peg  N.  Smith.  2  Canirell 
Road,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Account  adjustment-bill  for  tax  due 
Balance  due  on  account  i>efore  ad- 
justment    " 

Adjustment  computation: 
Credit,  decrease,  (see  explanation 

O  on  back) 9400.00 

Interest  charged  on  thU  adjust- 
ment "•" 

Net  adjustment,  charge *13.91 

Balance  due 413.91 

Novkicbxb21,1967. 
Identifying  No.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Uxjator  No.  71254-296-00036-7 
DiBxcroa, 

Internal  Revenue  Service  Center. 
AusUn,  Tex. 
Attention  Head  Computer. 

Deax  Head  Computeb:  I'm  addressing  this 
letter  to  the  head  computer,  aa  I'm  out  of 
patience  with  dealing  with  minor  machines. 
Please  give  this  your  peraonal  attention. 

According  to  the  enclosed  Form  4188,  I 
owe  the  United  States  $400  plus  interest 
amounting  to  $13.91.  The  form  la  unsigned 
and  reaUy  uninformative.  By  referring,  as 
directed,  to  Explanation  G  on  the  back  I  find 
that  tbla  is  a  Withholding  Tax  credit  adjust- 
ment. 

Now,  Computer  old  boy.  I  want  to  review 
the  course  of  events  that  led  to  this  supposed 
debt  on  my  part.  First  of  all,  I  duly  filed 
my  1966  Income  tax  return,  which  showed 
my  tax  UabiUty  aa  follows: 

Total   tax -  $3,234.10 

Amount   withheld 2.880.00 

EstUnate  paid *00  0° 

Total    3,280.00 

48.90 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tice''  It  enclosed  a  check  for  $445.90,  dated 
May   19,   and  stated   that   an  explanation 
would  be  sent  within  two  weeks.  But  the 
form  went  on  to  say:  "You  should,  however, 
caah  or  deposit  the  enclosed  check  Immedi- 
ately, without  waiting  for  the  explanation." 
You  may  imagine  my  pleasure  upon  learn- 
ing that  an  unexpected  $400  was  dropping 
in  my  lap.  You  may  also  Imagine  my  disap- 
pointment when  the  explanation,  dated  May 
19,  arrived.  It  explained  that  "Checking  the 
tax  computation  on  your  federal  income  tax 
return  revealed  an  error.  The  correct  amount 
of  your  overpayment  U  shown  in  the  column 
to  the  right."  This  col\mm   then  disclosed 
tills  calculation : 
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Overpayment  -^ 

I  aaked  that  the  overpayment  be  appUed 
to  my  1967  estimate. 

On  about  May  20,  1967,  I  received  an  un- 
signed printed  form,  entitied  "Important  No- 


Total  tax  shown  on  return $3,234.10 

Corrected  tax - I'?!ii2 

Tax   withheld ^'^SoSn 

Estimated  tax  credits 400.  oo 

Overpayment    445.  »o 

Now,  Head  Computer,  some  minor  machine 
goofed.  You  Just  have  to  glance  at  the  pre- 
ceding page  to  see  that  the  tax  withheld  was 
actually  $2,880  Instead  of  $3,280.  So  there 
was  a  $400  error  in  my  favor. 

SwaUowlng  my  disappointment  at  having 
been  homswoggied  by  a  machine— and  a 
mechanical  undertaking  at  that^I  struggled 
mightily  with  my  conscience  over  the  quea- 
Uon  whether  to  steal  the  money  or  to  notify 
you  of  the  error.  Conscience  won,  to  my 
present  regret— considering  the  train  of  sub- 
sequent events. 

On  May  26  I  wrote  you  what  was  Intended 
as  a  faceOouB  letter.  Moral:  Don't  get  face- 
Uous  with  a  minor  computer;  it  has  no  sense 
Of  humor.  Anyway,  in  my  letter  I  notified 
you  (a)  that  my  first  wUe  had  gone  south 
with  the  check,  and  (b) :  "Second,  your 
figures  puzzle  me.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out. 
you  have  given  me  credit  for  my  estimated 
tax  payments  ($400)  only  twice.  As  generous 
as  the  Government  Is  now.  you  might  at  least 
have  given  me  triple  credit  for  that  item. 

Computer  dear,  you  can  see  at  once  that 
the  error  was  so  simple  and  so  obvious  that 
It  could  be  detected  even  by  an  adolescent 
computer  in  less  than  60  seconds.  But  it  haa 
taken  a  soUd  six  months  for  the  mills  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  grind. 

My  letter  of  May  25  has  not  been  acknowl- 
edged to  tbla  day.  Instead,  I  got  a  notice 
dated— correction,  the  notice  is  not  dated- 
stating  that  I  owed  some  more  money  on  my 
1967  estimate  (presumably,  though  this 
waan't  stated,  because  you  had  returned  the 
$46.90  that  I  aaked  to  be  credited  on  that 
estimate) .  I  at  once  wrote  you  on  September 
1  explaining  my  disagreement  with  your 
computation  and  enclosing  my  check  for 
what  was  unquestionably  the  correct  amount 

'in  response  to  that  letter  I  received  stUl 
another  unsigned  printed  form  saying  that 
my  request  for  an  adjustment  would  be  re- 
viewed aa  soon  as  possible.  The  form  added: 
"Normal  processing  may  take  60  days  to 
complete.  Contacting  this  office  within  this 
period  may  delay  processing."  Needless  to  say. 
I  did  not  "contact"  your  office  within  that 
period,  as  I  Uved  In  trembling  fear  of  de- 
laying the  matter. 

Next  I  received  an  actual  letter,  written 
to  me  and  signed  by  Mrs.  Bess  Robison.  blem 
her  friendly  soul,  in  which  she  stated  that 
my  inquiry  had  been  assigned  for  "special 
handling.  We  wlU  write  you  again  when  we 
determine  the  cause  of  the  problem." 

FlnaUy.  as  I  said  at  first.  I  received  yes- 
terday an  unsigned  printed  form  stating 
flaUy  and  unequlvocaUy  that  I  owe  the  Gov- 
ernment $400,  plus  $13.91  interest. 

Now  lUten  closely.  Head  Computer.  I'm  not 
even  thinking  of  paying  this  demand  for 
interest,   for  either  of  two  reasons: 

First.  The  original  error  was  entirely  yours. 
The  protracted  delay  that  resulted  In  the 
demand  for  Interest  was  entirely  yours. 
Second  The  Government  has  not  been  out 


one  nickel.  I  have  never  cashed  the  check 
for  $446.90  and  have  no  intention  of  doing 
so.  Furthermore,  I  have  paid  my  1967  esti- 
mated tax  m  Its  correct  amovmt.  There  is 
simply  no  basis  on  which  you  could  con- 
ceivably make  this  demand  for  Interest 
stand  up  in  court. 

Here  is  what  I  want  you  to  do.  After  you 
have  digested  the  contents  of  tills  letter 
from  a  poor  suffering  taxpayer  please  turn 
It  over  to  a  human  being,  with  a  suggestion 
that  he  write  me  a  note  something  like  this: 
"(Four  lines  of  identify  numbers) 

"Deax  Judge  Sutth:  We  goofed.  We  Just 
plain  goofed.  We  appreciate  your  being  suf- 
ficiently conscientious  (or  scared  of  the  law) 
to  call  the  error  to  our  attention.  If  you  wlU 
return  the  Government  check  lor  $445.90  we 
will  forget  the  whole  thing  (U  we  can). 
"Sincerely, 


I'm  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Sena- 
tor William  J.  Fulbrlght,  not  vrtth  any  Idea 
whatever  that  he  take  any  action  but  Just 
to  let  him  know  that  the  computers  are 
getting  out-of-band  In  their  public  rela- 
tions. So  far,  thank  goodness,  the  machines 
haven't  been  permitted  to  vote,  else  those  of 
us  who  hold  elected  offlcea  might  be  In  a  bad 
way. 

Sincerely, 

George  Rose  SMn-H. 

PS. By  the  way.  Head  Computer,  if  you're 

ever  In  Uttle  Rock  to  drop  by  to  see  me. 

GR8. 

U.S.  TXEASUar   DEa-ARTMENT, 

iNTEXNAi.  Revenue  Service  Center. 

November  27,  1967. 

In  reply  refer  to:  T:TCT:OLO:egh. 
Mr.  Geoege  R.  Smtth,  _ 

tittle  Rock.  Ark. 

Dear  Mr.  SurrH:  Your  case  has  been  re- 
ferred to  me  for  special  handling. 

We  did  erroneously  give  you  credit  twice 
for  the  $400.00  paid  as  estimated  tax.  There- 
fore we  have  corrected  our  records  showing 
S400.00  plus  Interest  due  on  your  1966  ac- 

I  am  sorry  to  say  we  cannot  collect  this 
money  from  your  first  wiie.  Since  you  filed  a 
lolnt  return  In  the  names  of  George  R.  & 
Peg  N  Smith,  the  refund  check  was  Issued 
In  both  names.  This  must  be  settled  between 
you  and  your  first  wife. 

If  I  can  help  you  In  any  other  way.  please 
feel  free  to  contact  us. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Oba  Lee  Olson, 
Data  Processing  Specialist. 

November  30. 1967. 
Mrs.  Ora  Lee  Olsen, 
IntemtU  Revenue  Center,  Austin.  Tex. 

DEAR  Mrs.  Olsen:  I  have  your  letter  of 
November  27  (the  extra  copy  Is  herewith 
returned) . 

On  November  21  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
the  Center,  explanlng  my  views  about  this 
matter.  If  that  letter  Isn't  automatically 
routed  to  you  (which  I  doubt,  red  tape  bel|(ig 
what  it  is) ,  please  pursue  it  and  let  me  hear 
from  you  again. 
Sincerely. 


•a.S.  TREAsxmT  Department. 

Internal  Revende  Service  Cent^, 

December  4, 1967. 
In  reply  refer  to:  T:TCT:OLO:wJ:  429-03- 
3154. 

Judge  George  R.  Smtth, 

LittU  Rock.  Ark.  .  ^    „     •„.♦ 

Dear  Judge  Smith:  "We  goofed.  We  Just 

^  If  you'wlli  return  the  check  for  $445.90  to 
me,  lU  see  that  it  is  applied  to  your  account. 
I  have  enclosed  an  envelope  so  that  your 
reply  vtUI  be  routed  directly  to  me. 
Sincerely: 

Mra.  ORA  lax  Olskk. 
Doto  Proceulng  Specialist. 
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actually 


BCn.  Om  La  OLBEif 
internal  Revenue 
Austin,  Tex. 

DsA*  ta*a.  Olsm^i 
that  there  U 
Ing  human  being 
of  machines  and 

Enclosed  1b  the 
83,1B6,BM.  Jviat  to 
and  spindled  It, 
mutilating  It.  Plea»  i 
and  cancel  the  $18 
Ing  been  made  In 

With  bei«  wtihei, 
Sincerely. 


September  11,  1968 


DBcxxan  8, 1967. 
^ervUse  Center, 

I'm  delighted  to  find 

a  warm,  imn«,  breath- 

rlthln  that  vast  complex 

signed  forma. 

Oovemment's  check  Mo. 

M  perverse  I  have  folded 

t)  aagtk  I  stoHMd  short  of 

I  credit  thU  to  my  account 

.  >l  Interest  charge  as  hav- 

jrror. 


VS.  TaiASOTir  DSPABTMKNT, 
IMTIRNAI.  RCVKN  Ut  SEBVICK  CdTRB, 

Austin.  :  'ex.,  December  14,  1987. 
In    reply    refer    to:    T:TCT:OLO:hw:    439- 

08-31M. 
Judge  OcoaoB  B.  Sm  RB. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Deak  JmxjK  Star  i:  Thank  you  for  return- 
ing the  refund  cfcBck  we  erroneoiisly  sent 
you. 

"We  kre  correctUig  o\ir  records  to  show 
giOO.OCT 'applied  to  your  1966  account  and 
$46.90  to  your  1967  account.  Please  disregard 
any  notices  you  may  receive  concerning 
these  amounts. 

If  I  can  help  yoi  i  further,  please  feel  free 
to  contact  me. 

Sincerely,      . 

]  Irs.  Oka  Lsb  Olson. 
Da  ia  Processing  Specialist. 


DBCxiun  18,  1987. 
4d9-0S-3164 


T:TCT:OIjO:hw: 
Mrs.  Ora  Lkb  OlbomI 
Data  Processing  Spfcialist 
Service   Center 

Dkas   Mas.   OLSok 
note.  I  assume  that 
also  have  the  effect 
Charge  that  was  set 

Merry   Chrlstmai 
putersi 

Sincerely. 


Internal  Revenue 

Austin,   Tex. 

:  Thank  you  for  your 
your  bookkeeping  entries 
of  canceling  the  interest 

hip- 

to  you  and  the  com- 


n.S.  TBI  unniT  DkPAimBirr, 
iMTi  BNAL  Rsvunrs  SsavicB, 

If  you  Inquire  at  out  your  account,  please 
refer  to  the  number  i  below : 

Social  Security  N  imber. 

Document  Locatof  Number 

Form  Number 

Year  Ending. 

Nonca  or  BsnM4'rKD 

Your  Installment 
due 


DOS 


TAX    PATMXNT 

payment  of  estimated  tax 

-Is— • 

Please  make  youlr  check  or  money  order 
payable  to  "Interna  Revenue  Service"  and 
notice  to  our  Etddress  as 
wish  to  amend  your  dec- 
Part   U.   The   duplicate 


return  It  with  this 
shown  above.  If  you 
laratlon,  complete 
copy  Is  for  your  recc  rda. 

Part  I.  Swiimary  of  Account 

1.  Total  estimated  tax  (excluding  with- 
holding tax).-. 

2.  Payments  alresldy  made. 

3.  Credit  for  overpayment  of  last  year's  tax 
(see  Note — )  — 

4.  Remaining  estftnate- 

5.  Amount  of  llni  1  required  (before  cred- 
its applied)  as  of  t  istallment  date. 

6.  Amount  of  cr  sdlt  for  overpayment  of 
last  year's  tax  (Uni  3)  applied  through  in- 
stallment date,  I  ,  plus  payments  made 
this  year  (line  2) 

7.  Net  Installmedt  du 


Part  in.  Amended 


A.  Your  amended 

self -employment    tfx) . 


-pay  this  amount 


7ecIarat<on  of  tstimated 
Tax 
estimate  of  tax  (include 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

B.  Estimated  income  tax  withheld  or  to  Skptbmbks  9, 1968. 

withheld  In  the  year Mr.  DoucLAsa  Catsb, 

O.  Estimated  tax  (Line  A  less  Line  B) Special  Assistant  to  the  President, 

D.  Overpayment  claimed  from  prior  year  The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

I^>rm    1040 Dbab  Mb.  Catke:  This  Is  to  let  you  know 

B.  Payments  already  made that  as  the  newly   elected  Commander-ln- 

P.  Balance  (C  lees  sum  of  D  and  E).  May  Chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 

be  paid   In  full  or  spread  evenly  over  re-  united  States,  I  am  opposed  to  approval  of 

malnlng  Installments the  Executive  Order  which  would  make  the 

O.  Amount  paid  with  this  amended  dec-  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

laratlon    the  "health  czar"  of  the  nation. 

This  declaration  has  Iseen  examined  by  me  i  am  referring  to  your  letter  of  July  17  to 

and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  It  la  cor-  my  Inunedlate  predecessor,  Past  Commander- 

rect.  In-Chlef  Joseph  A.  Scerra,  concerning  the  re- 

Slgnature(s)    port  of  June  14,  1988  to  the  President  by  the 

If  Joint  estimate,  both  husband  and  wife  secretary  of  He«ath,  Education  and  Welfare. 

must  sign.  which  could  drastically  curtail  the  Independ- 

Date:    ence  of  the  Veterans  Administration  hospital 

Notes  for  Item  3 :  system. 

( 1 )  Amount  reported  on  declaration  and  At  our  recently  concluded  Detroit  National 
tentatively  allowed  subject  to  later  verlfl-  Convention,  at  which  I  was  elected  Com- 
catlon.  mander-ln-Chlef    on    August    33,    1968,    the 

(2)  Antoimt  allowed  from  your  Income  tax  delegates  adopted  a  resolution  Identified  as 
return,  as  mathematically  verified.  i^o.  241  entitled  "Oppose  Creation  of  Federal 

(3)  Credit  claimed  has  not  been  allowed  Health  Czar,"  a  copy  of  which  Is  encloeed. 
since  your  prior  year  return  does  not  appear  Behind  this  mandate  Is  the  long  standlnj 
to  have  been  received.  If  you  have  filed,  please  position  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  that 
take  credit  and  submit  an  explanation  of  medical  and  hospital  care  for  the  veterans  of 
when  and  where  return  was  filed.  tjjls  nation  should  be  second  to  none.  The 

draft  of  the  Elxecutlve  Order  refers  to  na- 

Jakuakt  16.  1968.  tlonal  health  goaU  for  eUl  citizens.  It  does 

Intxbnal  RxvKNtTx  SxBVicx.  nothing  to  Insure  that  the  special  status  ar- 

700  West  Capitol,  corded  veterans  medical  and  health  care  for 

City  over  a  century  will   be  preserved.  The  up- 

DcAS  Sxu:   I  am  returning  the  enclosed  grading  of  national  health  goals  for  citizens 

assessment  about  my  1966  Income  tax  re-  generally  U  a  worthwhile  purpose  but  It  must 

turn.   All   this  confusion  began   when  the  ^  accomplished  without  encroachment  upon 

Internal  Revenue  Service  Center  at  Austin,  ^he  administration  and  quality  of  hospiui 

Texas,  erroneously  sent  me  a  refund  check  j^^  medical  care  provided  for  veterans  and 

for  $445.90.  I  did  not  cash  the  check  and  servicemen 

eventually  returned  It  to  the  Service  Center.  j^^  ^^\  qj  ^hg  Executive  Order  falU  lo 

I  enclose  a  xerox  copy  of  their  letter  to  me,  mciude   the   specific   assurances   concerning 

acknowledging  the  check  and  conceding  that  veterans  hospital  and  medical  programs  pro- 

I  do  not  owe  the  charge  that  had  been  set  up  ^^^^  ,q  yQ^,  j^^ter  of  July  10,  1968  to  the 

by  mistake.  Honorable  Olln  E.  Teague.  Chairman  of  the 

Si^werely, House  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

More  Bpeclflcally  the  main  thrust  of  the  Ex- 

— ^^^^^^B^^— —  ecutlve  Order  In  no  way  allays  our  fears  that 

nBAirr  nw  mnrrrrrrvi?  nnnFR  fw  ^'^*  Veterans  Administration  will  play  a  sub- 

DRAFT  OF  EXECUTIVE  ORDER  EN-  servient  role  to  the  Secretory  of  Health,  Edu- 

DANGERS  VA  MEDICAL  PROGRAM  cation   and   Welfare   should   this   Executive 

— ^—  Order  be  signed.  There  Is  every  reason  to  be- 

UnM     ni  IN   17     TrAfllli  neve  that  the  secretary  of  Health,  Education 

nun.  UUn   t,.    ICAUUC  ^^^    welfare,    pursuant    to    the    authority 

or  TXXAS  vested  In  htm  by  this  proposed  Executn  e 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  Order,  will,  in  truth,  become  a  "health  czar  " 

For  the  Veterans  Administration  this  could 
Wednesday.  September  11,  1968  well  mean  the  end  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  }f tratlon  hospital  and  medical  system  wWcii 
♦v.«  iir.w.K<>»>  ^t  *v,ie  xT^.i.o  b-nnnr  nf  m»  !»»»  Operated  SO  succcssfully  over  the  years, 
Uie  Members  of  this  House  taow  of  my  ^^^  undoubtedly  one  of  our  great  national 
belief  In  and  strong  support  of  the  medl-  assets. 

cal  care  program  operated  by  the  Depart-  por  these  and  previous  reasons  indicated  by 
ment  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Vet-  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Scerra,  the  Veterans  of 
erans'  Administration  for  the  benefit  of  Foreign  wars  urgently  recommends  against 
veterans  who  need  such  care  and  treat-  the  flnallzation  of  this  Executive  order  to  the 
ment.  Inherent  In  the  operation  of  the  extant  that  it  would  involve  the  Veterans  Ad- 
asencv  has  been  the  concent  of  "one-  nilnlstratlon  and  subordinate  It  to  the  De- 
agency  nas  neen  tne  cone^pt  oi  one-  p„tn,,nt  q,  Health,  Education  and  WeUare. 
stop"  service  to  the  veteran  in  connection  gy  ^  m^Uias,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
with  his  claim  for  disability  compensa-  further  urgently  recommends  that  no  action 
tion,  pension,  medical  care,  education,  be  taken  by  the  President  which  would  in  any 
and  so  forth.  The  veterans  organizations,  way  lead  to  the  disestablishment  and  loss  of 
along  with  others  who  are  aware  of  ac-  the  independence  of  the  Veterans  Adminls- 
tlvltles  in  certain  circles  of  the  executive  tratlon  to  operate  independently  the  present 
branch  continue  to  be  concerned  at  the  hospital  and  medical  programs  for  veterans. 
draft  of  an  Executive  order  which  pro-  sincerely,  ^^^^^  homan, 
poses  to  In  effect  transfer  the  medical  commander  in  chief. 

program  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  

to  the  control  and  Jurisdiction  of  an 
agency  operating  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  latest  example  of  this  op- 
position to  come  to  my  attention  Is  from 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  the 
national  commander  of  that  organization 
has  recenUy  addressed  a  letter  to  the  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  President.  Mr. 
Douglass  Cater,  which  imder  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  I  Include  at  this  point: 


UBERTY  OR  LICENSE? 

HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or  AtnoNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THI  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  11,  1968 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond in  an  excellent  series  of  articles  on 
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the  American  ClvU  Ubertles  Union  has 
been  published  In  Barron's,  a  financial 
weekly  newspaper.  Mrs.  Shirley  Schelbla 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  of  looking 
into  the  activities  of  this  organization 
which  we  all  hear  so  much  about,  but 
actually  most  Americans  are  unfamiliar 
with  either  the  history  or  the  total  work 
of  the  ACLU.  The  facts  uncovered  in 
Mrs.  Schelbla's  articles  deserve  wide  at- 
tention and  understanding.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  second  in  her 
series  of  articles  on  the  ACLU  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LfflERTT  OB  UCENSB?— THI  ACLU  SOMETIMBS 
Has  TtOTJBLE   Tellino   Thxm   Apakt 
(By  Shirley  Schelbla) 
Washinoton. — An  Infiuentlal  lobbyist  told 
a  Senate  subcommittee  last  May  that  the 
Communist  Party  constitutes  no  threat  to 
the  United  States,  and   that  the  advocacy 
of  violence  Is  all  right  as  long  as  it's  not  ac- 
c(»npanled  by  violent  action.  His  name:  Law- 
rence Spelser,   Washington   director   of  the 
American  ClvU  Ubertles  Union  (Barron's  Au- 
gust 26).  Mr.  Spelser '8  testimony  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  Internal  Security  bUl  of  1968,  be- 
fore the  Senate  Internal  Security  subcom- 
mittee, provides  an  apt  Illustration  of  how 
far  ACLU  can  and  does  go — outside  the  court- 
room—In Its  ostensible  defense  of  clvU  11b- 
erUes.  Some  of  these  tactics  are,  to  say  the 
least,  questionable.  Virtually  aU  of  them  fol- 
low a  central  theme  that  runs  through  case 
ufter  case  of  litigation  as  well:   a  clear  at- 
tempt to  undo  law  and  order  and  undermine 
the  nation's  abUlty  to  defend  Itself  from  its 
enemies. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  (HUAC)  says  Mr. 
spelser  has  misrepresented  facts  in  public 
statements  about  the  committee.  The  record 
Indicates  that  several  of  Mr.  Spelser's  fellow- 
offlclals  are  guilty  of  much  worse.  No  "Phila- 
delphia lawyers,"  their  activities  Include 
membership  in  a  variety  of  subversive  or- 
ganizations, overt  defense  of  C<«nmunlsm  and 
the  aiding  of — even  participation  In — unruly 
demonstraUons.  Indeed,  one  ACLU  official 
currently  Is  charged  with  attacking  a  po- 
liceman; meanwhUe,  a  federal  court  and  a 
grand  Jury  both  have  shown  that  widely  cir- 
culated ACLU  charges  of  poUce  brutaUty 
were.  In  fact  false. 

DETENDS    CU>SXD    SHOP 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Take  another  example.  Some  merchants  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  complained  that 
their  clvU  liberties  were  violated  last  spring 
when  their  stores  were  destroyed  during  the 
riots  here.  They  asked  ACLU  to  represent 
them  In  a  suit  against  the  government  for 
falUng  to  provide  adequate  protection.  ACLU 
declined.  It  did  agree,  however,  to  file  an 
amicus  curiae  brief  on  behalf  of  another 
group  of  D.C.  shop-owners  "supporting  the 
correctness  of  any  decision  not  to  shoot  sus- 
pected looters  and  supporting  the  property 
owners'  right  to  compensation."  Inna  Thex- 
ton,  executive  director  of  the  ACLU's  Capital 
Area  affiliate,  explained  that  since  the  com- 
munity obviously  would  benefit  by  any  or- 
ders not  to  shoot  looters,  the  community 
(I.e.  the  government)  should  reimburse  the 
merchants. 

FAVOB8  NOISY  "PBOTXaT" 
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Some  Idea  of  what  ACLU  U  aU  about  comes 
through  In  a  brief  review  of  certain  cases  it 
has  turned  down.  It  refuses,  for  example,  to 
defend  stote  rlght-to-work  laws,  finding  no 
Constitutional  guarantee  of  a  man's  right  to 
earn  a  living  without  Joining  a  union.  In- 
stead, It  endorses  the  closed  shop,  which 
makes  union  membership  a  mandatory  con- 
dition of  employment.  An  ACLU  policy  state- 
ment once  declared:  "No  worker  should  be 
aUowed  to  participate  In  the  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  union  without  accepting  the 
responsibility  of  union  membership." 

A  few  years  ago,  however,  when  It  was 
flghtlng  the  blackllsttog  of  the  "Hollywood 
Ten" — screen  writers  who  refused  to  answer 
questions  of  a  Congressional  conunlttee 
about  aUeged  Communist  Party  connec- 
tions—ACLU  declared:  "The  right  to  work 
is  a  human  right ...  a  Conatltutlonal  right; 
and  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  cannot 
be  unjustly  withheld  from  a  man  without 
doing  violence  to  the  Constitutional  guar- 
antees protecting  his  Uberty  .  .  .  ."  Despite 
its  present  myopia  about  the  Constitutional 
right  to  earn  a  living,  ACLU  does  believe  In 
a  Constitutional  right  to  receive  welfare. 
Poverty,  It  says,  prevents  the  enjoyment  of 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 


So  much  for  which  liberties  ACLU  Ignores. 
What  about  the  record  of  causes  It  has  fa- 
vored? Here's  one:  ACLU  obtained  the  per- 
mit for  last  fall's  huge,  violent,  wholly  un- 
precedented anU-war  demonstration  at  the 
Pentegon.  According  to  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  a  number  of  Communists  and  other 
known  subversives  took  part  in  that  notori- 
ous fracas.  In  the  midst  of  what  Mr.  Hoover 
called  a  "scandalous  display  of  obscenity  and 
immoral  behavior,"  ACLU  was  speaking  out 
In  behalf  of  the  rlghte  of  those  who  made 
thedUplay.  ^     .^ 

A  few  years  earlier.  ACLU  had  made  Its 
feelings  plain :  "Disorder  Is  less  to  be  dreaded 
than  suppression  of  the  right  to  protest." 
The  organization  can  be  blunter  than  that. 
A  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
making  It  a  federal  offense  to  cross  state 
lines  for  the  purpose  of  Inciting  a  riot,  "rep- 
resente  a  typical  know-nothing  attitude  In 
looking  for  the  mythical  scapegoat  In  re- 
sponse to  the  enormously  complex  and  grave 
problems  facing  our  society." 

Last  June,  Washington  Director  Spelser 
urged  members  of  Congress  to  vote  against 
legislation  which  would  keep  demonstrators 
from  camping  overnight  on  federal  property 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  (It  also  would 
require  them  to  post  bonds  to  cover  the  costs 
of  potential  damage  resulting  from  their  day- 
time activities.)  The  same  lobbyist  demanded 
that  Congress  vote  down  another  bill  to  pro- 
hibit desecration  of  the  American  flag.  Again, 
last  February,  he  spoke  out  against  a  pro- 
posed law  which  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  restrict  travel  of  citizens 
to  countries  whose  military  forces  are  en- 
gaged in  armed  conflict  with  U.S.  forces. 
Americans  who  have  gone  to  North  Vietnam 
without  UJB.  government  approval,  Mr.  Spel- 
ser said,  "have  performed  a  useful  function 
m  contributing  to  the  debate  on  our  Involve- 
ment. .  .  ." 

The  ACLU  lobbyist  also  Is  opposed  to  leg- 
islative proposals  barring  employment  of 
Communists  In  defense  plants  and  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  fire  security 
risks.  Further,  Mr.  Spelser's  organization  ad- 
vised teachers  not  to  answer  questions  from 
prospective  employers  about  any  student's 
loyalty  or  patriotism.  ACXU's  D.C.  affiliate 
wants  to  "make  It  unlawful  for  an  employer 
to  ask  an  appUcant  whether  he  has  ever  been 
arrested."  It  even  wants  to  end  the  practice 
of  distributing  copies  of  arrest  records:  It 
would  prohibit  record-keeping  altogether  on 
relatively  "minor"  lafractions  of  law  and 
"eliminate  records  of  arrests  for  more  s«nouB 
crimes  after  a  reasonable  time— perhaps 
three  years." 

Chicago's  ACLU  branch,  by  the  way,  Is  no 
lees  windy.  It  has  criticized  Infiltration  of  the 
city's  peace  groups  as  a  "real  poUce-8ta«e 
practice  which  Is  l)Ound  to  have  an  effect  on 
dissent." 

ATTACK  ON   HITAC 


Communist  Party  colnoidentaUy  has  an 
Identical  goal:  back  In  1960,  the  party  set  up 
a  NaUonal  Committee  to  Abolish  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  HUAC  re- 
sponded to  the  latter  event  by  Identifying 
seven  ot  the  National  Committee's  leaders  as 
Communists.  One  member,  though  not 
named  a  Communist,  Is  Arthur  J.  Adklns. 
who  happens  to  be  on  the  executive  board 
of    National    Capital    Area    Civil    Liberties 

Union.  ^        ,.„.-, 

Despite  losing  a  court  case  to  have  HUAC 
declared  un -Constitutional,  the  ACLU  con- 
tinued   Ite    fight    for    abolition.    While    the 
Union  undoubtedly  Is  entitled  to  express  Its 
views  regarding  the  Committee,  some  of  Its 
tactics    surely    are    open    to    question.    Mr. 
Spelser.  for  example,  told  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  Oongreae  that  he 
had   represented    "over    100   people"    before 
HUAC  and  had  never  known  It  to  observe 
House  Rule  26(m).  (This  provides  that  If  a 
Congressional  committee  determines  certain 
evidence  may  incriminate.  It  may  be  received 
In   executive  session,  and   requests   may   be 
accepted  to  subpoena  additional  witnesses.) 
HUAC  Chairman  Edwin  E.  Willis  (D.,  La.), 
however.    Informed    the    Joint    Conunlttee: 
"The  courts  of  this  country.  In  numerous 
contempt  cases,  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  Committee's  rules  of  procedure. 
In  no  instance  have  they  found  them  un- 
constitutional   or    violative    of    witnesses' 
rights."  Rep.  WlUls  cited  a  recent  court  deci- 
sion on  this  point.  When  Mr.  Spelser  repre- 
sented Donna  Allen  and  Dagmar  Wilson  In 
appearances  before  HUAC,  he  contended  that 
the    committee    was    not    observlngg    Rule 
26 (m).    and    advised   them    not    to    answer 
questions.   The   District   Court   here   subse- 
quently found  that  HUAC  had  In  fact  com- 
pUed    with    the    rule,    and    convicted    Miss 
AUen  and  Miss  Wilson  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress. On  appeal,  the  conviction  was  over- 
turned, on  a  technicality  unrelated  to  the 
Rule  26(m)  dispute. 

As  for  Mr.  Spelser's  claim  that  he  had 
represented  over  100  persons  before  the 
HUAC,  Rep.  Willis  told  the  Joint  Committee: 
"I  have  bad  a  careful  check  made  of  the 
record,  and  it  reveals  that  Mr.  ^>eiser  has 
represented  a  total  of  39  witnesses  who  have 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities — 33  In  public  session  and 
six  in  executive  session.  Therefore,  that  part 
of  his  statement  about  the  number  of  wit- 
nesses he  has  represented  before  the  com- 
mittee Is  lees  than  half  true." 


One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  ACLU 
Is  to  abolish  the  House  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Commlttae.  According  to  HUAC.  the 
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ACLU  people  also  can  be  somewhat  less 
than  civil.  When  Arthur  Kinoy  was  repre- 
senting witnesses  before  HUAC  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  on  behalf  of  ACLU,  he  disrupted 
the  hearing  and  was  ejected  by  police.  The 
courts  subsequently  found  him  guilty  of  dis- 
orderly conduct.  In  1962.  the  same  Mr.  Klnoy 
was  a  vice  president  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild,  cited  by  HUAC  as  a  Communist  front. 
He  Is  a  law  partner  of  William  Kunstler,  who 
In  turn  Is  a  member  of  ACLU's  board  and, 
among  other  things,  an  attorney  for  Rap 
Brown,  the  former  head  of  SNCC,  the 
Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee. (Phillip  Hlrschkop,  another  of  Mr. 
Brown's  lawyers,  is  on  the  executive  board 
of  the  National  Capital  Area  CLU.) 

When  HUAC  held  hearings  In  San  Fran- 
cisco In  May  1960,  It  bad  even  more  trouble: 
specifically,    a    riot.    At   the    time,    Michael 
Tlgar,  now  a  member  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  National  Capital   Area  CLU.  was  an 
officer  of  "SLATE,"  a  student  group  at  the 
University  of  California  organizing  student* 
for  the  demonstration.  The  California  Senate 
Fact-Flndlng   Subcommittee   on   Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  r«i>orted  that  SLATE  irfayed 
an  important  role  In  stirring  up  the  dU- 
orders.  According  to  HUAC.  SLATE  featured 
known     Communist     party     members     as 
speakers  at  meetings  w^ch  It  sponsored  on 
the  UC  campus. 
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The  OaUfoml*  ml  »coininittM  declarad  that 
Mr.  Tlgar  narrated  a  propaganda  film  for 
Cuba,  shown  at  Bw  keley  in  Novambar  1B«1 


pie  of  yeara  later, 
Wasblncton  Post, 
William  J.  Brennan 


lie  uproar,  changed 
In  any  event,  the 


It  alao  named  hlmj  aa  one  of  a  three-man 
committee  whleh  m  ide  n.S.  preparaUona  for 
the  Oommunlat  To  ith  Featlval  at  Helalnkl 
the  following  year,  iooordlng  to  a  Waahlng- 
ton  Poet  rtory,  "TH  ar  alao  waa  tagged  aa  a 
student  leader  at  tbe  1964  Bericeley  rtote." 
In  that  year,  too,  the  California  suboom- 
mlttee  found  that  1  Ir.  Tlgar  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  a  call  for  a  student  convention  In 
San  Frandaco,  whlo  a  resulted  In  the  forma- 
tion of  the  WXB.  E  a  BoU  Clubs.  And  a  oou- 
igaln  according  to  The 
Supreme  Court  Justice 
Jr.  hired  Mr.  Tlgar  as  a 


law  clerk— then,  fol  owing  the  ensuing  pub- 


I  that  Incredible  decision. 

, , riot  at  the  HUAC  hear- 
ings Inspired  the  C  unmunlst  Party  to  em- 
phasise "police  brut  illty"  as  a  rallying  cry— 
a  brUllant  bit  of  si  iganese  which  since  has 
attracted  the  symps  thy  of  Innumerable  stu- 
dent groups.  So  eoD<  ludes  no  leaa  an  author- 
ity than  FBI  Dlreetc  r  Hoover.  HUAC  said  the 
party  circulated  aoooo  leaflets  on  Califor- 
nia campuses,  sayln  C  that  students  were  en- 
gMted  in  peaoef \illy  <  lefendlng  the  moet  cher- 
lAed  American  frsedoms  (at  the  HUAC 
hearings)  when,  without  warning,  clube. 
blackjacks  and  flre  hoses  were  turned  on 
them. 

According  to  Cs  ilf omla's  subcommittee, 
the  San  Franciaco  demonatration  iniplred 
"another  new  praci  Ice  on  the  campuses  of 
some  of  ova  educi  tlonal  Institutions  .  .  . 
the  holding  of  mock  trials  ridiculing  the  com- 
mittee (HUAC)  and  usually  sponsored  by 
the  political  sclenct  departments  of  the  In- 
stitution together  1 1th  the  ACLU."  It  men- 
tioned speclflcaUy  a  mock  trial  held  De- 
cember a,  1900,  bef ( ire  some  000  students  at 
Long  Beach  SUte  (  oUege.  "The  purpose."  It 
said,  ". .  .  was  to  rid  cule  this  Important  Con- 
gressional commltt«  e  and  to  enlist  member- 
ship in  the  college  branch  of  the  ACLU  as 
well  as  to  get  slgna  urea  on  a  petition  circu- 
lated by  that  orgs  olzatlon  calling  for  the 
aboUtlon  of  HUAC. ' 

The  subcommittt  e  also  revealed  that  in 
October  1980.  a  U  SLA  student  paper  an- 
nounced that  "a  Itarxlst  study  group  had 
been  formed  on  tie  campus  supported  by 
the  ACLU  of  South  sm  California  ....  That 
group  stated  that  ts  fundamental  purpoee 
was  to  provide  a  oaedlum  for  the  radical 
movement  on  the  ca  mpus  and  to  secure  noted 
speakers  for  the  A:  aerican  radical  press. 

PHILADl  LPRU   STORT 

ACLU  has  gotten  plenty  of  mileage  out  of 
such  tacUcs.  In  the  January  1968  Issue  of  Its 
official  publication,  71vll  Liberties,  the  Union 
gaves  its  version  o  events  In  Philadelphia 
last  November.  Som  t  1.500  Negro  high  school 
students  were  "disci  sslng  their  concerns  with 
the  school  superintendent."  Suddenly,  pre- 
sumably unprovoke  1,  "about  200  uniformed 
policemen  charged,  clubbing  wildly.  Fleeing 
youths,  boys  and  { iris  alike,  were  clubbed 
from  behind  or  whei  9  they  fell."  The  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  EUtsi  em  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  reviewing  the  same  events,  found 
otherwise.  "An  unr<  strained  group  of  about 
3,500  full-grown,  vi  ;orous  people,"  It  noted, 
actually  were  conus  Ittlng  acta  of  vandalism, 
hurling  missiles,  a  stacking  poUcemen  and 
obstructing  traffic. 

The  court  gave  de  tails  on  the  arreat  of  one 
demonstrator,  Albeit  Hampton.  After  a  po- 
liceman told  Mr.  Hampton  not  to  cross  a 
police  line,  it  seemi,  Mr.  Hampton  shouted 
an  obscenity,  struci  the  officer  with  his  flat, 
spat  on  him  and  we  it  through  the  barricade. 
About  three  feet  Inside  the  lines  he  waa 
placed  under  arrest,  "at  which  time  he  called 
to  the  crowd,  'Riot,  riot.  Don't  let  them  take 
me  away.'  .  .  Two  officers  were  required  to 
take  Mr.  Hampton  o  the  police  van  because 
of  his  struggles.  Mr  Hampton  conceded  that 
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he    had    called    preliminary    meetings    and 
helped  to  organlae  the  demonstration.  .  .  ." 

CLSAB  TIOLATIOira 

Concluded  the  court:  "Forbearance  by 
the  police  during  a  considerable  period  when 
the  crowd  was  increasing  in  slae,  and  tension 
was  mounting,  indicates  that  the  police  ac- 
tion waa  not  taken  In  bad  faltb  to  'chill'  the 
exercise  of  First  Amendment  rlghU."  The 
behavior  of  the  demonstrators  involved  clear 
vlolatlona  of  criminal  law,  according  to  the 
court.  Significantly,  the  plantiffs  did  not 
claim  that  the  principle  of  free  speech  sanc- 
tions incitement  to  riot.  "Instead."  the  court 
said,  "plaintlfTs  have  contended  that  the 
Pennsylvania  definition  of  'Inciting  to  riot' 
is  void  for  vagueness.  Their  position  U  un- 
tenable." 

During  the  1967  riots  in  Newark.  ACLU  was 
even  more  Involved.  An  Essex  County  grand 
Jury  recently  found  that  the  Union,  In  co- 
operation with  the  Newark  Legal  Services 
Project,  solicited  and  distributed  false  affi- 
davlU  on  "police  brutality"  (Barron's.  April 
39).  ACLU  has  run  Into  other  difficulties  In 
that  New  Jersey  city.  Last  April,  Henry  M. 
dlSuvero  (then  Executive  Director  of  the 
NJ.  chapter  of  ACLU)  was  arrested,  charged 
With  assaulting  a  policeman  and  creating  a 
dlatuxbance.  The  assault  charge  has  been  re- 
ferred to  a  grand  Jiury:  the  other  will  be 
heard  September  11  in  Newark  Municipal 
Court.  Mr.  dlSuvero.  incidentally,  has  become 
National  Director  of  the  Emergency  Civil 
Liberties  Committee,  identified  as  a  Commu- 
nist front  by  both  HUAC  and  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 

an>8'   DKrKKDKB 

The  record  seems  clear,  In  sum,  that  ACLU 
likes  to  defend  Communists.  Last  March  28, 
Lawrence  Spelser  admitted  to  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee.  "I  have 
had  clients  who  have  been  members  of  the 
Communist  Party.  .  .  ."  Asked  by  J.  G.  Sour- 
wine,  chief  counsel  for  the  subcommittee,  if 
he  recognized  the  Communist  Party  as  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  U.S.  Mr.  Spelser  replied: 
"No,  Mr.  Sourwlne.  If  It  were  as  clear  as  you 
make  It,  then  all  the  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  would  be  charged  and  in  Jail 
today." 

Nevertheless,  ACLU  continues  to  speak  out 
loudly  In  defense  of  what  It  regards  as  Its 
lofty  aims.  ACLU  actions,  however,  speak 
louder  than  words.  The  record.  Indeed,  speaks 
for  Itself. 
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Milk   86 

Wool    46 

Barley   60 

Flax    — 69 

Oats 60 

Sorghum 62 

Soybeans ^* 

Beef 81 

Chickens 68 

Eggs 69 

Hogs 77 

Lambs - 83 

Turkeys 64 


PARITY  FOR  AUGUST  1968 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or  KIIfNXBOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  11,  1968 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  parity  ratio 
of  Income  for  farmers  advanced  1 
point  over  the  July  ratio  to  74  percent, 
and  is  now  back  to  the  same  levels  that 
prevailed  in  January.  February,  and 
March.  It  is  1  point  lower  than  1  year 
ago,  and  6  points  lower  than  in  1960. 

Farm  prices  went  up  largely  because 
of  an  increase  in  cotton  prices,  while 
there  were  declines  in  com,  barley,  flax, 
oats,  and  sorghum.  Meat  animal  prices 
dipped  for  poultry,  hogs,  and  lambs. 

The  following  percentages  are  listed 
for  August  1968: 

Cotton M 

Wheat   48 

Corn 80 

Peanuts    — 78 

Tobacco    79 

Butterfat 77 


CURRENT  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or   MICHraAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  11,  1968 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
spring  edition  of  Business  Today,  a  busi- 
ness review  published  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, contains  a  revealing  article  by 
Mr.  A.  P.  Font<dne  on  current  social  and 
economic  problems.  Mr.  Fontaine  de- 
scribes how  American  private  enterprise 
can  help  toward  enhancing  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  and  hiring  tlie 
disadvantaged.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  observations  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  observa- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

OasEavATioNS  on  Social  Unbzst 
(By  A.  P.Fontaine) 

For  each  generation,  the  tenor  of  the  times 
creates  new  opportunities,  new  challenges 
and  new  problems. 

For  my  generation  and  those  that  are  Im- 
mediately following,  one  of  the  most  chal- 
lenging situations  and  indeed  a  moat  critical 
problem  is  the  social  unrest  in  o\ir  cities. 

The  very  nature  of  this  social  unrest  and 
the  varlotis  means  by  which  it  is  being  mani- 
fest Is  highly  complex.  And  this  complexity  is 
a  problem  In  Itself. 

In  view  of  these  facets  of  social  unrest, 
it  is  pertinent  to  ask  what  business  Itself 
can  do  to  improve  the  well  being  of  our  so- 
ciety and,  more  particularly,  to  inquire  how 
business  can  help  solve  the  bewildering  array 
of  problems  that  plague  oiu:  cities. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  business 
has  already  done  a  great  deal,  much  of  it  un- 
recognized by  the  general  public,  and  It 
stands  ready  to  assume  more  responsibility 
provided  there  is  an  understanding  of  the 
capabilities  and  limitations  of  business  In 
the  complex  social  environment  we  find  our- 
selves in  today. 

PaiNCIPLXS 

We  at  Bendix  share  beliefs  in  certain  prin- 
ciples with  other  businesses.  For  instance. 
Bendix  has  long  recognized  we  cannot  iso- 
late ovirselvea  from  the  conununlties  in  which 
we  operate. 

I  beUeve  the  greatest  pubUc  service  Is  per- 
formed by  individuals  who  carefully  select 
their  causes  and  work  diligently  on  behalf 
of  them.  They  do  not  necessarily  have  to  be 
told  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  It  by  their 
government  or  their  employer. 

Our  moat  effective  civic  work  Is  being  done 
on  the  local  level  by  individual  employees 
and  groups  in  response  to  local  needs. 

I  am  vigorously  opposed  to  engaging  in 
dvlc  work  if  Ite  purpoee  is  mere  window 
dressing.  Projects  should  be  planned  and 
involve  worthwhile,  attainable  objectives.  I 
believe  individuals  and  organizations  should 
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get  involved  first  and  talk  about  it  later, 
if  at  all. 

rULnUJNC  OBLIGATIONB 

At  Bendix,  we  try  to  fulfill  our  social  obli- 
rtUoni  in  the  same  manner  that  we  conduct 
^r  business  affairs.  Our  divisions  and  our 
employees  are  given  as  much  ^"-"^Jo""  "f^  "" 
sponslblllty  as  possible  to  «f*»>le  themto 
react  effecUvely  to  their  particular  oppor- 
tunities and  problems. 

We  strongly  encourage  our  «mP»«'y««".*° 
Ket  involved  in  civic  work  because  we  believe 
Se  broader  the  base  of  participation  the 
more  toat  will  be  accomplished.  It  Is  also 
no  secret  that  employees  who  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  «»elr  community  are 
better  adjusted  and  more  well-rounded.  They 
^  a  b^ter  Job  for  us.  Realizing  all  thU  we 
make  it  a  practice  to  give  an  employee  time 
off  from  his  work  to  perform  civic  tasks  when 
necessary. 

SOME  ACTIvrriES 

Now  what  can  a  company,  as  w\e»<^*y'^° 
to  fulfill  its  obligations  as  a  good  neighbor 
aud  a  good  citizen?  I  would  like  to  point  to 
some  of  the  activities  of  our  Corporation  and 
a  few  of  our  divisions  in  the  area  of  equal 
employment  opportunity,  a  matter  of  ^eat 
concern  to  Bendix  and  one  that  Is  perhaps 
at  the  root  of  many  of  our  nations  socUl 
problems.  The  things  we  are  doing  are  not 
dramatic,  and  they  are  being  done  by  other 
businesses.  They  do  illustrate  the  merits  oi 
individual    action    and    are    affirmative    and 

meaningful.  

Bendix  employs  a  full-time  equal  oppor- 
tunity coordinator  reporting  to  the  vice  pres- 
ident of  industrial  relations.  He  Is  respon- 
sible for  initiating  and  directing  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  programs  and  working 
with  minority  groups.  However,  his  principal 
objective  is  to  Increase  minority  group  em- 
ployment at  all  levels  and  In  all  divisions  of 
the  Corporation.  He  Is  supported  by  an  equal 
opportunity  officer  at  each  of  our  divisions, 
some  of  them  devoting  full-time  to  this  ac- 
tivity. Each  division  prepares  an  annual  plan 
for  affirmative  action  and  Its  progress  Is  re- 
ported monthly  to  corporate  headquarters. 

DITIBIONAL  ACTION 


One  of  our  divisions  Is  active  in  the  cam- 
paign for  equal  employment  opportimlty  not 
only  m  the  plant  but  throughout  the  large 
city  in  which  It  Is  located.  It  has  a  full-time 
EEO   coordinator  reporting   to   the   general 

manager.  „..„.^ 

Not  only  does  the  division  recruit  at  Negro 
colleges  but  it  sends  Interviewers  to  the 
ghettos.  Free  transportation  Is  provided  peo- 
ple from  the  poverty  areas  to  enable  them 
to  complete  their  applications  for  Jobs  at 

the  division. 

The  division  helps  seciire  housing  for 
members   of   minority   groups   which   it  re- 

If  a  Negro  appUes  for  a  typist  Job  and  U 
unable  to  achieve  the  required  46  words  per 
minute,  the  division  will  provide  the  neces- 
sary training  to  bring  the  applicant's  per- 
formance up  to  the  minimum  standard. 

The  drafting  classes  and  lathe  training  the 
division  offers  are  primarily  intended  for 
members  of  minority  groups. 

Negro  ministers  are  invited  to  the  plant  to 
make  them  aware  of  the  Job  opportunities 
avaUable  there.  _^     ,. 

Working  with  the  local  Youth  Opportunity 
Program,  the  division  employs  a  counselor 
whoee  mission  is  to  help  youths  find  summer 
Jobs  In  the  community. 

Another  of  our  division  employs  about 
10,000  persons  In  a  major  metropoUtan  area. 
Roughly  1.000  of  Ite  employeea  are  members 
of  so-called  minority  groups. 

RZACBINa     ANOTHXa 

Notices  of  aU  employment  vacancies  are 
sent  to  the  Urban  League.  The  division  has  a 
program  caUed  'each  one.  reach  one  m 
which  each  new  employee  who  U  a  member 
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of  a  minority  group  U  'ei"*"**^,  >°  '^"l 
mend   another   member   for   employment  at 

the  division.  ^    ^   ^    „_„ 

This  installation  sponsors  work-study  pro- 
Krams  at  Negro  universities  and  sends  re- 
^^rs  to  all  Negro  high  schools  in  tbc  area. 
Volunteer,  part-time  instructors  and  scien- 
tific equipment  are  sent  to  Negro  schools 

Vocational  guidance  is  offered  at  all  of  the 
area  high  schooU  and  eligible  students  are  in- 
vited to  come  to  the  division  for  paid  work 

^^rthli^  Bendix  dlvlfclon.  located  In  a  me- 
dium-sized city  in  the  South,  employs  760 
persons,  103  of  them  Negroes.  It  recently  con- 
ducted a  series  of  evening  job  interviews  at 
a  high  school  in  the  Negro  community.  Can- 
didates were  contacted  with  tiie  help  of  Negro 
leaders  and  the  news  media. 

Similar  activities  are  taking  place  at  moet 
of  our  installations  in  this  country  and 
added  together  they  represent  an  enonno^« 
amount  of  good  work.  What's  more,  they 
have  been  going  on  for  many  years. 

pmOBLEMS      ENCOUNTEKED 

What  we  have  been  doing  Is  difficult  work. 
We  have  encountered  many  problems  in  the 
hiring  of  disadvantaged  persons  or  the  so- 
called  hard-core  unemployables.  Usually 
these  people  are  lacking  In  education,  tech- 
nical skills  and  basic  social  hablte. 

Difficulties  begin  with  recrultlng-low 
turnouts  and  jaded,  cynical  responses.  We 
find  applicants  with  prison  records  and  peo- 
ple Who  never  finished  grade  school. 

Once  hired,  these  people  must  be  trained 
or  assigned  task*  they  are  capable  of  per- 
forming. Because  of  our  rapidly  advancing 
technology.  Jobs  for  low-skilled  workers  are 
very  scarce  Indeed,  partlcuUrly  at  a  scienti- 
fically and  technically  oriented  corporation 
such  as  Bendix. 

ATrmTDES 

Attitudes  of  disadvantaged  Pe"°f»„<=f,^ 
problems.  Many  have  never  had  full-time 
work  before.  They  may  not  conform  very 
readily  to  work  habits  such  as  punching  time 
clocks  and  showing  up  on  Monday  mornings. 
There  U  also  a  decided  lack  of  Initiative  on 
the  part  of  some  because  they  have  been 
buffeted  and  degraded  on  often. 

Among  other  difficulties  are  resistance  to 
open  housing  laws  which  hinder  a  company  s 
recruitment  efforts,  industry-union  seniority 
systems  that  tend  to  relegate  NegroM  to 
menial  Jobs  and  the  barring  of  Negroes  from 
any  skilled  trade  unions. 

However,  a  business  that  U  sincere  about 
hiring  and    Iceeping  disadvantaged  persons 

must  be  prepared  for  ^^^^Vf^'^f^JlZ' 
consuming  job  training,  low  initial  output, 
poor  workmanship  and  absenteeism. 

Integrated  solutions  to  multiple  problems 
are  imperative  and  In  this  regard  Industry 
can  provide  what  may  be  a  powerful  tool- 
systems  engineering. 

ICAJOB   OBSTACLES 

The  major  obstacle  is  to  find  some  profit- 
oriented  mechanism  by  which  the  great  tai- 
enu  of  our  system-oriented  Industry  can  ^ 
brought  to  bear  on  the  needs  of  our  society^ 
A  stirt  in  tills  direction  has  »>«««»  f^« 
through  the  model  cities  program  o'  the  P*" 
p^tment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. Bendix  system  engineers  are  currently 
Srforming  preliminary  urban  transportation 
studies  for  HUD. 

It  U  obvious  to  some  but  not  to  all  that 
a  corporation's  greatest  social  responsibility 
Is  to  make  a  profit.  Profits  create  jobs  and 
enabira  business  to  contirlbute  flnanclaUy 
rieu  a.  morauy  to  the  «>clal  movements 
of  tiie  community.  Convereely,  the  abwnce 
of  profits  creates  unemployment  and  retards 

•^I^-ifira^'subTe^t  to  the  needs  of  ^ock- 
holders,  customers,  employees,  the  twmg 
umte  of  government  as  well  as  the  social  «- 
qulrementt  of  our  communities.  It  U  m- 
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cumbent  upon  management  to  balance  all 
o?Th^e  faclors  in  prudent  and  realistic  fash- 
ion. And,  of  course,  a  business  whoseproflt 
1°  10  per  cent  Is  in  a  much  better  POfltlon 
to  deal  with  ttiese  factors  than  one  tiiat  has 
only  a  three  per  cent  profit. 

BOLE    or    GOVERNMENT 

It  seems  clear  to  me  the  federal  govern- 
ment win  be  employing  the  orKa'»»=f*"°"*J 
^nd  technological  capabilities  of  business  in 
Uie  years  ahead  to  help  solve  some  of  the 
pressing  problems  that  plague  our  cities, 
only  massive,  concerted  effort  offers  any  hope 
Of  substantial,  lasting  relief.  However  I  sma 
confident  that  individual  action  on  the  local 
[evel  will  continue  to  be  tiie  fo«^^"onof 
most  community  action  P«>8^,- ^*  *!?i. 
dom  of  the  individual  to  J^^'^  °"*  ^^ 
destiny  has  brought  us  where  we  are  to^y 
and  I  am  convinced  that  society's  greatest 
challenge  Is  providing  tiiat  freedom  to 
everyone.  ^^^^^^^^^___ 


TIME  FOR  REFORM  IN  THE  IRS 

HON.  JAMES  V.  SMITH 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  11,  1968 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  SpeakM". 
on  September  5,  1968,  I  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  need  toestab- 
lish  a  select  committee  to  investigate 
charges  against  the  Internal  Revenue 
^^^  b?^5ie  Reader's  Digest.  This  in- 
&^atlon  was  further  substantiated  by 
the  following  article  which  appeared  to 
the  September  1968  Reader's  Digest^n.-. 
titled  "Time  for  Reform  m  the  IRS^ 
I  agato  urge  adoption  of  my  re«)l"tion 
kouse  Resolution  1295.  The  evidence  is 
too  overwhelming  to  ignore— the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  are  demanding^ mv^- 
gation.  and  Congress  is  obligated  t«  pro- 
vide them  taxation  with  representation. 
The  article  follows: 

Time  roa  Reform  in  this  IRS 
(By  John  Barron) 
(Note.— Here,  revealed  by  men  who  them- 
selves work  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
are  examples  of  ttie  vicious  P'**"""^  J^'J^ 
degrade  tax  agents  and  t«paye«  alike,  too 
o^n  making  a  mockery  of  our  faltii  In  Jus- 

''•Sar'onf  nSt  \a.t  summer.  I  received  a 
loS^ls^«laU  from  an  Internal  Revenue 
SeT^cc  officer.  "If  you  really  wa^t  to  und«- 
stend  why  taxpayers  are  getting  't  in  the 
tSetti."  he  said,  "some  of  us  are  ready  to  sit 
JTwn  with  you.  We've  got  the  documents  to 
sh^  Jo^jVist  what  tiiey're  making  us  do 

^'^'^^'u  turned  out.  was  tiie  be«l^;^?f 
an  unforeseen  reaction  to  a  Readers  Dlgwt 
^cle  describing  IRS  abuses  of  ho~«t  citi- 
zens.  Less  than  48  hours  after  publication  I 
Sed  receiving  personal  visits  Phone  cam 
betters  from  IRS  employes.  I  ^ ound  them 
Xost  desperately  anxious  to  ^^%^^. 
What  is  going  on  today  inside  «»e  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

Rather  In  sadness  than  angw,  they  of- 
fe^  new  evidence  of  how  IRS  does  damage 
t^^^nt  lives  tixrough  misuse  of  Ite  awe- 
"me  authority  to  seize  P^-Pf^  »*  ^^. 
levy  any  claim  It  pleases— without  even  talk 
l^wlth  the  taxpayer  to  a«*rtalnttie  facte^ 
or  orovldlng  any  evidence  to  anybody.  More 
SiSSSlhey  expuined  «^V  OTtlSe  mS 
pSs  and  why  it  wm  continue  untu  the  IBS 

iSee  "Tyranny  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
service."  The  Reader's  Digest,  August   67. 
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■yatam  la  rafonnw  .  In  their  bomas  and  can. 
at  airports  and  oi  i  atr«et  comars.  In  botela. 
raatauranti  and  ai  aploye  organlxatlon  ofllcea 
aeroH  Um  oountr] ,  they  rUked  their  Jobo  to 
talk  to  me.  Some  turned  over  oSeUl  docu- 
ments. T«t  they  I  lid  ao  only  in  hope  that 
exposure  of  the  bt  ireaucratlc  vtnis  Infecting 
IRS  will  make  post  ible  its  cure. 

ntS  employs  8S<  0  Revenue  Offloera  In  Its 
Ck>llectlon  Dlvlalor.  They  have  the  difficult 
Job  of  getting  moiey  from  people  who  faU 
to  pay  tazea  aaaeaa  td  against  them.  But  they 
hAve  nothing  to  d)  with  examining  returns 
and  alleging  errors  ThUls  done  by  the  18.000 
Revenue  Agents  ind  Tax  Technicians  as- 
signed to  the  IRS.  /  udlt  Division. 

Conscientious  pi  of easlonals  of  IRS  realise 
the  absolute  necea  ilty  of  tracking  down  tax 
evaders.  They  also  think  that  the  majority 
of  taxpayers  are  1  reated  fairly.  Their  great 
concern  Is  that  th«  present  IRS  system  forces 
them  to  run  rougt  ihod  over  a  growing  num- 
ber of  the  Innocen  t  while  chaalng  the  guilty, 
paxas'  Tax  to  Bin.i.T 

I  began  to  app  edate  how  deeply  many 
employes  feel  afte  I  had  a  private  meeting 
with  13  Revenue  Officers.  "IRS  doesn't  look 
on  people  as  huma  i  beings  anymore;  they're 
Just  ni^bers,  statl  sties."  said  an  officer  with 
3^  yea^  experlenc  e.  He  banded  me  a  copy 
of  a  local'  IRS  ord»r  dated  October  IMS.  It 
warned:  "We  will  be  watching  very  closely 
the  Revenue  Offlctr  who  doesn't  average  at 
leaat  one  levy  per  week  and  one  seizure  per 
month  .  .  .  Oet  the  dollar  ....•• 

I  can  still  see  the  despair  on  the  face  of  the 
6a-year-old  Reveni  e  Officer  who  reported  a 
reprimand  Just  received.  While  reviewing  a 
case,  a  supervisor  ti  id  flung  a  file  folder  across 
the  desk  at  him.  '|a  grade-three  clerk  could 
have  handled  the  ;ase  better  than  you  did," 
he  shouted.  "This  i  lan  Is  working.  Why  didn't 
you  attach  his  wag  ss?" 

"Actually,  he  o^  ea  us  only  $19  because  he 
has  a  refund  comli  [g  for  1966."  the  officer  ex- 
plained. "Look,  thi  I  guy's  an  old  man  with  a 
heart  condition.  H  i  has  Just  found  a  job  as 
a  fry  cook  after  being  out  two  months  with 
an  attack.  I  decld  id  to  give  him  a  couple 
of  weeks  to  get  bi  ck  on  hla  feet.  If  I  had 
levied  on  hhn.  he  vould  have  lost  his  job. 
snaiped  the  boss.  "The  case 
oeed.  If  you  cant  follow 
oiir  collection  pollc  r.  All  out  a  Form  03. 

Across  the  count:  y  other  IRS  men  disclose 
the  same  kind  of  jtressures  to  seize  money, 
get  rid  of  cases,  bull  y  people — all  In  the  name 
of  bureaucratic  "ef  Iclency"  and  "productiv- 
ity." Wrote  a  spok  isman  for  the  American 
Federation  of  Oov  imment  Employes:  "We 
receive  much  correi  pondence  from  IRS  per- 
sonnel who  state  tj  at  they  are  being  forced 
to  participate  In  t^e  kind  of  tyranny  your 
article  describes. 

Nobody  has  sumdied  up  the  basic  problem 
better  than  Vlncei  it  L.  Connery.  president 
of  the  27,000-mem  ler  National  Association 
of  Internal  Revenue  Employes.  A  respected 
the  past  18  years,  Con- 
touch  with  IRS  workers 
'IRS  management  today 


"So  what? 
would  have  been  c 


Revenue  Agent  for 
nery  Is  In  constant 
across  the  nation 


Is  trying  to  run  thj  agency  like  a  factory,'* 


he  says.  "Output  Is 
of  returns  audited, 
ments  by  taxpayer) ) 


ly,  they  often  force 
mass-production    rlilee 
human  consequence  i. 

won  omiisi. 

Yet  IRS  In  Waahngtoi 
that   aU   Is   well. 
Sheldon  S.  Cohen 
that  IRS  Is  fair, 


measured  by  the  number 
deficiencies  (underpay- 
asserted,  cases  closed. 
Preesures  to  Increase  output  originate  In 
Washington  and  b<come  progressively  more 
brutal  as  they  are  a  ppUed  down  through  the 
ranks.  They  sap  tie  right  of  employes  to 
exercise  Independen  Judgment.  Unfortunate- 


employes  to  stick  to  the 
regardless    of    the 

U8S  ONI.T 

>n  publicly  pretends 

llast   year.   Commissioner 

sought  to  assure  Congress 

and  understand- 


rea  lonable 


*In  IRS  Jargon:    lubmlt  your  resignation. 
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Ing.  The  agency  regards  "any  selsure  of  any- 
one's assets"  as  "s  very  serious  matter,"  an 
action  to  be  undertaken  only  as  a  last  resort, 
be  said. 

At  the  very  moment  that  Commissioner 
Cohen  was  speaking  on  Capitol  Hill,  IRS 
bosses  In  California  were  circulating  an  order 
warning  that  "any  evidence  of  a  soft  ap- 
proach" toward  anyone  IRS  claims  owes  taxes 
"will  result  In  Immediate  disciplinary  ac- 
tion." Another  California  order,  put  in  force 
August  3,  1967,  instructs:  "Levy  at  once  on 
kTunon  sources  of  income,  i.e..  wages,  bank 
accounts,  etc.  Seize  assets  of  taxpayer,  oar, 
home,  business,  etc.  Make  this  your  first  ac- 
tion. Get  taxpayers'  attention."  The  directive 
concludes  that  such  "efficient  work"  will  be 
rewarded  with  "promotions  and  awards"; 
that  "Inefficient  work  will  be  severely  dealt 
with  by  demotions  and  separation  from  the 
Service." 

Similarly  destructive  orders  are  visited 
upon  IRS  auditors.  Last  February  30  the  IRS 
Group  Supervisor  In  Providence.  R.I.,  warned 
his  agents  of  an  impending  Inspection  by  the 
Regional  Commissioner.  "Tou  can  expect 
him  to  be  very  concerned  with  the  total  defi- 
ciencies reoocnmended  (taxpayer  errors  al- 
leged) and  the  number  of  cases  closed  by  the 
Audit  Division,"  the  supervisor  wrote.  "Let's 
make  a  special  effort  to  close  as  many  cases 
as  possible  during  the  next  30  days." 

IRS  chiefs  cannot  be  Ignorant  of  such 
pressure- bred  and  pressure- breeding  orders. 
In  IRS's  Washington  files  there  Is  a  closely 
guarded  "Foa  omciAi,  use  om.T"  report  sum- 
marising findings  of  nationwide  studies  of 
what  employes  think.  This  document,  first 
circulated  within  the  agency  In  June  1966, 
reveals  that  more  than  half  of  IRS  auditors 
and  65  percent  of  Its  Revenue  Officers  com- 
plain that  "uhe  quality  of  their  work"  U 
"seriously  affected  by  requirements  for  pro- 
duction." It  continues:  "Criticisms  of  the 
adverse  effects  of  emphasis  on  production  are 
problems  in  every  one  of  the  districts  in- 
cluded In  the  survey." 

Alarmed.  IRS  last  year  organized  a  special 
"task  force"  to  make  still  another  study.  The 
very  first  finding,  reported  August  1,  1967, 
stated:  "Most  Revenue  Officers,  and  many 
Oroup  Supervisors,  feel  there  Is  too  much 
emphasis  on  production  and  imnecessary 
pressure  to  meet  statistical  goals.  They  feel 
many  managers  go  overboard  In  trying  to 
meet  standards  and  bench  marks." 

Yet,  just  nine  days  later.  Commissioner 
Cohen  flatly  reassured  Congress:  "Our  reve- 
nue agents  are  under  no  pressure  to  produce 
certain  amounts  of  revenue:  there  are  no 
quotas.  Rather,  emphasis  Is  on  quality  and 
faimeas." 

Wherever  production  pressures  are  exerted, 
they  have  four  disastrous  effects  on  em- 
ployes— and  ultimately  on  taxpayers. 

1.  The  system  can  transform  employes  into 
automatons  by  binding  them  to  rigid  rules. 
A  case  in  Callfomla  Illustrates  the  sometimes 
shattering  consequences  of  IRS  rigidity. 

When  the  IRS  office  in  Santa  Ana  opened 
one  June  morning  in  1966.  a  pretty  housewife 
walked  In.  Mrs.  Alexander  O.  Douglas  had 
Just  received  an  IRS  notice  demanding  $674 
In  back  taxes  for  1960,  and  she  wanted  to 
know  why.  "This  account  was  referred  to  us 
from  Arizona  for  oollectlon,"  said  a  clerk, 
thumbing  through  a  folder.  "If  you  dont 
think  you  owe  the  money,  write  us  a  letter 
explaining  why." 

Mrs.  Douglas  did  as  told,  but  IRS  didn't 
even  acknowledge  her  letter.  So  she  wrote  an 
angry  protest  to  the  White  House,  which  for- 
warded it  to  IRS.  Three  weeks  later,  an  IRS 
man  telephoned  Mrs.  Douglas,  politely  telling 
her  not  to  worry.  The  next  day,  an  official 
letter  reassured  her  that  "the  matter  was  mu- 
tiuOly  resolved." 

Then,  in  October,  Mrs.  Douglas  came  home 
with  an  armful  of  groceries  to  find  an  IRS 
oard  stuck  In  her  front  door:  "Call  at  once 
regarding  1960  tax  deficiency,  or  steps  will 
be  taken  to  enforce  oollectlon." 
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Mrs.  Douglas  called  the  designated  IRS  of- 
floer.  "I  was  promised  that  this  had  been 
taken  care  of,"  ahe  said.  "I  don't  see  why  I 
should  pay  tbU  money  when  nobody  will  tell 
me  why  I  owe  it."  The  officer  told  her  to  pay 
up  or  else  IRS  would  "take  steps." 

It  was  not  an  empty  threat.  Mrs.  Douglas' 
bank  called  some  two  weeks  later  to  inform 
her  that  the  IRS  had  stripped  the  family's 
obecklng  aooount. 

Farced  to  scrape  up  cash  to  cover  all  out- 
standing checks  and  in  dread  of  what  IRS 
might  do  next,  Mrs.  Douglas  sent  another 
protest  to  the  White  House  in  December 
Ooaded  again,  IRS  belatedly  ascertained 
what  had  happened.  After  her  divorce  in  1962. 
Mrs.  Douglas'  first  husband  had  received  .i 
refund  on  his  1960  taxes — but  IRS  later  de- 
cided that  it  was  unjustified.  Unable  to  re- 
cover the  refund  from  him,  it  put  Mrs.  Doug- 
las on  the  delinquent  list  and  ordered  the 
money  collected  from  her. 

"No  further  steps  to  collect  from  you"  will 
be  taken.  Assistant  IRS  Commissioner  D.  W. 
Bacon  wrote  to  Mrs.  Douglas  on  February  o. 
1967.  Nevertheless,  she  had  to  spend  more 
than  five  more  months  writing  letters,  con- 
sulting a  lawyer,  making  phone  calls,  before 
IRS  finally  gave  back  the  money  it  had  seized. 
"Every  morning  when  I  woke  up,  I  wa.s 
afraid,"  she  says.  "I  don't  think  it's  right  that 
the  government  can  do  things  like  this  '') 
people." 

2.  The  IRS  system  encourages  employti 
to  victimize  citizens  least  able  and  likely  to 
defend  themselves.  "The  average  agent  will 
do  anything  within  his  power  to  avoid  get- 
ting involved  in  a  case  which  Is  likely  to  cut 
his  dollar  per  man-day  production,"  declares 
one  agent  in  the  IRS's  official  attitude  study. 
It  is  easier  to  squeeze  "production"  out  of 
little  taxpayers  who  cannot  afford  a  lawyer 
or  even  time  off  from  work  to  contest  an  arbi- 
trary IRS  claim. 

After  her  husband  deserted  her  In  Augu.<;t 

1963,  Carmen  RanuM  tried  to  support  herself 
by  working  as  a  maid  in  McAllen,  Texas.  Be- 
cause of  ill  health,  she  was  able  to  earn  only 
$580  in  1964 — so  little  that  she  did  not  even 
have  to  file  a  tax  return.  However,  after  her 
absent  husband  failed  to  pay  the  tax  due  on 
all  of  his  income,  IRS  last  year  summoned 
Mrs.  Ramos.  It  demanded  that  she  submit 
a  return  reporting  half  of  her  husband's  in- 
come and  pay  taxes  on  it — even  though  he 
bad  contributed  nothing  whatsoever  to  her 
support. 

Outraged,  the  Hidalgo  County  Legal  Aid 
Society  filed  suit  against  IRS.  "Vicious  and 
unconscionable."  asserted  attorney  Joseph  L. 
Nanus,  who  volunteered  to  represent  Mrs. 
Ramos  In  the  pending  court  action.  "Here 
IRS  is  trying  to  make  this  poor  woman  pay- 
taxes  on  money  she  never  got  and  knows 
nothing  about.  Talk  about  civil  rights!" 

All  too  often,  IRS  seeks  to  increase  "pro- 
duction" at  the  expense  of  the  poor  by  dis- 
allowing their  deductions  for  children.  "De- 
pendents are  a  gold  mine  for  production," 
an  agent  explained  to  me.  "All  you  have  to 
do  is  send  a  guy  a  letter  ordering  him  to 
prove  that  he  supported  his  kids.  Often  he 
doesn't  understand  what  to  do.  So  we  just 
wait  a  month,  then  tell  him  he  owes  us  an 
extra  125  bucks  or  so.  What's  he  going  to  do. 
especially  if  he's  poorly  educated?  We  know 
he'll  usually  pay.  If  not,  we  just  take  It." 

Consider  the  case  of  John  A.  McLeod,  a 
Negro  handyman  employed  by  the  Southern 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  in  Mobile,  Ala.  In  April 

1964,  a  neighbor  tearfully  explained  to  him 
and  his  wife  that  she  no  longer  could  care 
for  her  fatherless  children.  The  McLeods 
counted  up  their  modest  resources  and  de- 
cided that  they  could  stretch  tbem  far 
enough  to  give  a  home  to  three  of  the 
children. 

They  took  them  in,  and  on  July  1  the 
Alabama  welfare  department  approved  the 
adoptions.  A  year  later,  however,  IRS  dis- 
allowed the  three  children  as  deductions  and 


ordered  McLeod  to  pay  $286.63  In  M  tawa 
SrlSS*.  It  tried  to  defend  this  action  on 
KTOunds  that  the  children  were  placed  In  the 
bfflne  by  the  mother,  "not  by  an  authorlaed 

state  agency." 

McLeod  did  not  comprehend.  But  ne 
scraped  up  $70  for  IRS  and.  when  threatened 
^n^  with  seizure  of  hU  salary,  later  bor- 
rowed the  rest.  

A  prominent  Alabama  lawyer  was  «>  en- 
raged upon  hearing  of  this  case  that  he  filed 
suit  against  IBS  at  hU  own  expense.  A  Fed- 
eral District  Court  last  November  22  ruled  IH8 
wrong  and  ordered  McLeod's  money  returned. 
3  The  IRS  system  tends  to  erode  the  in- 
tegrity of  employes.  It  is  small  wonder  that 
Docketo  of  wrongdoing  are  occasionally  un- 
covered in  IRS.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that 
the  enormous  majority  of  employes  remain 
so  honest  In  the  face  of  policlee  which  em- 
phasize the  easy  way  out. 

Pressures  to  increase  productton  so  in- 
timidated four  Denver  supervisors  in  1966 
and  1966  that  they  falsified  official  reports  to 
inake  it  appear  that  demands  from  on  hlgn 
had  been  met.  They  were  caught,  and  nobody 
was  harmed  except  them.  But  taxpayers 
sometimes  do  get  hurt  when  employes  are 
driven  to  cut  ethical  comers. 

In  San  Carlos.  Calif.,  corporate  executive 
Richard  L.  Bradley,  his  accountant  and  law- 
yer reached  a  carefully  negotiated  agreement 
With  an  IRS  agent  over  a  complex  business 
deduction.  All  were  satUfied,  and  their  clear 
understanding  was  reflected  in  writing  on 
an  ntS  form.  But  later  the  agent's  supervisor 
secretly  nulUfied  the  agreement  by  rewormng 
It  The  clandestine  changes  established  a 
precedent  which  made  Bradley  vulnerable  to 
large  IBS  claims  In  later  years.  Worse,  IBS 
doctored  the  official  form  in  a  way  that  he 
was  unlikely  to  notice.  Then  IBS  sent  him 
a  copy  of  the  altered  form  with  a  statement 
that  It  was  a  duplicate  of  the  original 
agreement.  .,    n    • 

When  Bradley's  lawyer,  Harlan  K.  Veal, 
discovered  the  IRS  trick,  he  was  appalled. 
•The  new  Form  886-A  surreptitiously,  fraud- 
ulenUy,  intentionaUy  and  without  any  noti- 
fication to  the  taxpayer  left  out  two  key 
points  which  appeared  on  the  original.  Veal 
wrote  IBS.  "The  effort  to  hide  this  deletion 
was  covered  up  by  not  only  retyping  the 
886-A  but  by  swidlng  only  photocopies 
thereof  so  that  the  delicate  deletion  would 
not  be  apparent.  Fortunately,  we  have  on 
hand  the  original  ..."  ^  ^     _ 

IBS  admitted  altering  the  form,  but  pre- 
tended that  thU  was  not  reaUy  important. 
When  Veal  threatened  to  sue  and  go  to  the 
newspapers,  IRS  decided  not  to  press  the  ad- 
dlUonal  claims  to  which  the  alterations  ex- 
posed Bradley. 

4.  The  IRS  system  robs  employes  of  time, 
opportunity  and  incentive  to  correct  mis- 
takes and  rectify  wrongs. 

Vincent  L.  Connery,  head  of  the  IRS  em- 
ploye organization  mentioned  earlier,  puts 
it  this  way:  "The  employe  who  goes  out  <rf 
his  way  to  unsnarl  an  administrative  mess 
U  likely  to  be  penalized  because  the  time 
he  spends  subtracts  from  his  'production.' 
There  is  no  reward  for  doing  a  quaUty  Job, 
for  correcting  somebody's  mistake." 

But  what  can  begto  Inside  IRS  as  an  un- 
corrected clerical  oversight  or  honest  error 
in  Judgment  can  end  In  a  nightmare  for 
the  taxpayer.  The  experience  of  Howard  F. 
Mac  NeU  shows  how. 

A  successful  Chicago  accountant.  Mac 
Nell  had  dealt  amicably  with  IRS  on  thou- 
sands of  matters.  But  In  1962  a  client.  Con- 
tainer Laboratories,  Inc.,  feU  mtwe  than 
$36,000  behind  In  its  taxes  and  went  bank- 
npt.  Thereupon  IRS  assessed  Mac  NeU 
personally  for  the  taxes  owed. 

At  first,  he  considered  thU  merely  a  mis- 
take by  an  todividual  Revenue  Officer.  He 
presented  proof  that  he  had  no  power  to 
pay  the  corporation's  taxes,  no  control  oi 
its  affairs.  In  response,  be  got  an  IRS  offer 
to  drop  the  $86,000  demand  If  he  woiUd  agree 
to  a  "compromise"  payment. 


Mae  NeU  knew  that  a  "compromise'  would 
be  cheaper  than  a  court;  fight.  "I  could  give 
in."  be  told  his  wife,  "but,  dammit,  the  evi- 
dence is  BO  overwhelming  that  any  court  will 
UDbold  me.  Besides.  It's  morally  wrong  to 
submit  to  outright  extortion."  He  engaged 
a    lawyer    and    filed    suit    In   federal   court 

**MSSn^Ue.  IRS  put  liens  on  all  his  bank 
accounts  and  placarded  his  house  with  signs 
Sng:  "Keep  out.  Property  of  U.S.  Govem- 
S"  it  also^ spread  the  word  in  Chicago 
Siancial  circles  that  Mac  Nell  was  delinquent 
m  his  income  taxes— something  ""^"^on- 
able  for  an  accountant.  Now  Mac  Nell  saw 
all  he  had  spent  his  life  building  start  to 
CTumW^  His  once  Imposing  list  of  clients 
dwindled.  With  Income  plummeting  and 
debts  mounting.  Mac  Neil  moved  out  of  hU 
downtown  offices.  Gradually,  employes  left 

aSiause  of  a  crowded  docket,  more  than 
twVyears  passed  before  Mac  Nell's  case  was 
hwrd  in  ^t.  Arguments  ended  January 
7  1966  The  jury  deliberated  only  briefly  be- 
fVe  retu?king  the  verdict:  Mac  Nell  ow«l 
the  government  not  one  cent,  and  ne^'  ^ad. 
Mac  Nell  had  been  vindicated.  Yet  virtu- 
ally  everything  be  had  acquired  through  a 
lifetime  of  hard  work  was  KO^e  ^f  ^flf** 
bills  amounted  to  $14,963.52.  'I  admit  toat 
I  am  bitter."  Mac  Neil  told  me  in  the  modest 
office  he  now  occupies.  "But  ni  get  back  on 
Ty  feet  some  way.  It's  just  that  it's  hard  to 
start  all  over  again  when  you  re  60. 
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stop  and  listen  to  the  t»«P*y"  ^^°  "^".^ 
dZ  not  owe  a  claim.  And  In  Washington.  IRS 
SaTordered  the  relentless  cof^P"*"'^  ^^^1 
Ing  and  threatening  of  a  citizen  halted  long 
e^oJ^h  to  establish  the  facts  whenever  some- 

"'^^'e- 1iction»-and  the  confeselon.  ol 
,,^SS>ing^at  they  Imply-are  commend- 
rSe  But  at  best  they  represent  an^ttempt 
M  t^t  a  cancer  with  a  bandage.  -The  basic 
^^steni  remains  unchanged  and.  as  run 
JSty  fro^Waahlngton,  guarantees  impropei 

"'S^'S^mmissloner  Cohen  really  wanUto^- 
fom  M^^he  should  listen  to  his  own  em- 
SS^eeTtben  liberate  them  ^o^^  *J V^^ 

from  the  vicious  P«-u'e«,J^.fj^«*?«^t 
tM^ver  and  tax  collector  alike.  ",*»«  ""tens 
M^lhe^wlll  find  that  hU  employew  are 
impfalnlng^t  out  of  d^oyalty  to  IRS  but 
^Tof  loyalty  to  the  democratic  principles  of 
thrtr  country. 


nxcbed:  curbs 

For  most  citizens,  payment  of  taxes  is  a 
routine  ritual,  and  most  Americans  can  say 
that  IRS  never  has  treated  them  unfairiy. 
But  this  U  small  consolation  to  the  Inno- 
cent who  have  already  been  unjustly  treated 
bv  the  IRS  system.  *  »,„. 

to  the  past  year.  The  Reader's  Digest  has 
received  hundreds  of  speclflc  complaints 
about  IRS— from  ministers,  lawyers,  janitors, 
doctors,  housewives,  policemen,  accountants, 
truck  drivem.  businessmen-even  /ro™  sol- 
diers in  Vietnam.  Congress,  too.  Is  hearing 
from  the  people.  "I  seldom  «o^^^^J^'^J. 
that  I  don't  receive  complaints  about  nis. 
reports  Rep.  Olin  E.  Teague  of  Texas.  I  am 
tu^  of  It,  and  I  am  going  to  do  something 

**1^n.  Jacob  Javlts,  of  New  York,  states  that 
last  fall  he  was  so  Inundated  with  complaints 
about  IBS  that  he  had  to  assign  a  secretary 
full-time  to  handle  them.  "By  treating  some 
taxpayers  unfairly  while  favoring  others.  IRS 
is  cheating  a  national  Proble™-':  declares  Sen. 
John  J.  Williams,  of  Delaware.  "For  If  Ameri- 
cans ever  lose  confldence  in  the  fairness  of 
IRS.  our  whole  voluntary  tax  system  will  be- 
gin to  collapse." 

aearly.  changes  must  be  made.  Congress 
must  curb  some  of  the  gigantic  powers  it  has 
entrusted  to  IRS.  Today.  IRS  can  make  the 
most  preposterous  clahn  against  anyone,  then 
Srce  hlrTto  disprove  It.  It  can  seize  any 
citizen's  home.  car.  bank  account  or  pay- 
rS  without  Offering  the  slightest  proof 
that  he  actually  owes  taxes.  At  the  very  least^ 
congress  should  require  IRS  to  give  a  judge 
some  evidence  before  swallowing  up  prop- 
erty  and  salaries.  ,-»/-« 

"Vicious"  and  "evil"  declares  the  AFL-^O 
in  deploring  the  practice  of  attaching  work- 
ers' ■srages.  "Some  employers,  rather  than  ac- 
cept the  annoyance  and  expense  of  garnlshee- 
InK  wages,  simply  discharge  the  workers  In- 
volvSl."    A    concerned    Congress    last    May 
enacted  a  law  drasticaUy  curtaUlng  the  right 
of  private  creditors  to  attach  earnings.  Yet. 
ironlcaUy.  IRS  In  flscal  1967  tried  to  seize  sal- 
KXd  property  no  less  than  880.000  times ! 
in  recent  months.  I  have  asked  IRS  about 
abuses  disclosed  by  Its  own  personnel.  As  a 
result,  some  tax  coUectors  have  been  called 
to  specUl  conferences  and  told  that  a  few 
of  thTpracttces  I  cited  are  not  offlclaUy    con- 
doned."    An   IRS   directive   released   In  Los 
ingele.  last  May  10  admits  that  the  property 
ofUmocent  people  has  been  unjustly  seized^ 
It   advisee  Revenue  Officers   henceforth   to 


OVERREACnON 

HON.  FRANiTe.  MOSS 

or   TJTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

-       Wednesday.  September  11.  1968 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President  I  adc  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  Pr^ted  in  the 
Eirtenslons  of  Remarks  an  editorial  en- 
SS 'Sverreaction."  published  In  the 
wSinSon.  D.C..  Examiner  of  recent 

^^Sere  being  no  obJcctton  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  _-„„ 

*^ut  Mavor  Daley,  instead  of  admitting  that 

be  dlrecteo  »*'''"'=  rhicaeo  poUce  would 
was  the  ''orst).  The  Chlc^  po  ^^ 

almost  *'*,«^"^,^'^"e^*'ut«e  could  be 
11^^  ^orthfi^who  uved  in^the  park. 
Rut    the    television     newsmen— the    smug. 

^^JarTs  n^mS^e-rubeTnU^ey. 
Tt  1^  no  secret  that  the  networks  were  un- 
bapp^^th'^^idea  of  having  the  convention 
In  Chicago  They  were  set  up  In  Miami  and 
Se?^^^  to  rtay  there  for  both  conven- 

*^*?Se  networks  were  further  upset  with  the 
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And,  finally, 
when  newsmen 
charges  of  the 

They  found  a 
with  all  of  the 
proceeded  to 
came  out  of  the 
Ignored  the 
purposes,  which 

John  Cbancello  * 
Cronklte  and 
very  clever  and 
day  night,  when 
fairly   and 
forth  between  thi 
lence  at  the 
the  convention, 
Daley.  If  Daley 
and  pouted,  Ignmi^g 
tant.    They 
planning  the  entlte 
linger,  Tom  Hayd 
teura.  They 
contribution  to  tb« 
It  was. 

One  had  to 
tlon  fAsUng  very 
be  and-iUs  running 
Muskle,  spoke 
but  by  then,  tbe 
done   their  Job 
could  have  easily 
out  Daley,  was  In 
heavy-handed  Dal^y 
park,  the  brutal 
vision  correspondents. 

The  answers, 
easy.  Certainly  th^re 
vestlgatlon   of   thi  i 
police.   The  anti- 
look   more  carefuty 
with.  Party  officials 
firmer  hand  on 

The   television 
verely  censured 
many  of  the 
to  one  candidate 
was  laughingly 
tbe  draft  Kenned^ 
convention,  they 
remained  and  lnst4ad 
people  see  the  con 
became  troublemakers 
Impressions 

The  networks 
and  self-rlghteouiiy 
teUlng  it  like  it 
the  first  amendme^tt 

Tbe  sad  truth 
reporters.  And  too 
happen  again.  Let 
the  government 
ware.  You  do  not 


itrlke  and  police  and  oon- 
whlch   curtailed    tliotr 


were  psychotic  with  rage 
caught  In  tbe  brutal 
police. 

In  Mayor  Daley,  and 

at  their  command,  they 

the  good  things  that 

convention.   Indeed,  they 

when  It  stated  their 

often. 

David  Brlnkley,  Walter 

played  Ood — they  were 

about  it.  On  Wednes- 

B^mphrey  was  nominated — 

flashed   back  and 

convention  and  tbe  vlo- 

Hllton  Hotel.  While  at 

concentrated  on  Mayor 

w(4uldn't  talk,  they  stood  by 

what  was  really  impor- 

as   If   they    had   been 

drama  with  David  Del- 

,  and  the  other  provoca- 

the  convention  as  a 

democratic  process,  which 
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away  from  the  conven- 

I  orry  for  Humphrey.  Both 

mate.  Senator  Bdmund 

eloc^ently  on  Thursday  night. 

television  networks  had 

well.   Humphrey,   who 

1  ron  the  nomination  wlth- 

the  middle  between  the 

tactics,  the  pigs  In  tbe 

pdllce,  and  the  childish  tele- 

de  Its. 

m  iortunately.  do  not  come 
should  be  a  federal  in- 
actions  of   the  Chicago 
demonstrators  should 
at  who   they   associate 
should  retain  a  fairer, 
coilventlon  proceedings. 
I  etworlcs  ought  to  be  se- 
in  the  campaign,  too 
correspondents  sold  out 
>r  another.  One  newsman 
to  as  a  "whip"  In 
movement.  And  at  tbe 
what  perspective  that 
of  letting  the  American 
ntion  as  it  unfolded,  they 
and  purveyors  of  false 
extraotdlnary. 

ejcecutlves  will  predictably 

claim    they   were   only 

and,  besides,  they  have 

to  protect  them. 

they  performed  like  cub 

much  is  at  stake  to  let  it 

the  networks  act  before 

.  and  let  the  viewer  be- 

rilways  see  the  truth. 
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WILL  SPESDI  ffO  CUTS  EVER  BE 
1[ADE? 


HON.  THO  MAS  B.  CURTIS 


IN  THS  HOUSK 
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<  >F  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 


llr. 


Speaker,  recent  ac- 

adminlstratlon 

than  ever  that 

reductions  will  ever  be 


Jnhnson 


1  Expendlt  ire 
keips 


Wednesday.  September  11,  1988 

Mr.  CURTIS 
tions   by   the 
make  it  more  doubtful 
real  expenditure 
made. 

Although  spends 
were  required  by 
nueand 
the  President 
from  the  act  rather 
penditure  reducti  tns 


cuts  of  $6  billion 

Congress  in  the  Reve- 

Control  Act  of  1968, 

asking  exemptions 

than  making  ex- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  latest  requests  for  exemptions  are 
farm  price  support  programs  and  medic- 
aid payments.  Increases  in  these  pro- 
grams have  been  $1.2  billion.  Thus,  in  the 
absence  of  exemptions,  overall  spending 
elsewhere  would  have  to  be  cut  $7.2  bil- 
lion. Instead  the  President  asks  exemp- 
tions for  these  programs  to  avoid  fiscal 
responsibility. 

The  latest  action  is  further  confirma- 
tion of  the  fact  that  this  administration 
has  no  desire  to  reduce  expenditures. 

But  these  actions  should  not  be  im- 
expected.  They  are  merely  the  latest  in 
a  series  of  maneuvers  by  the  Johnson 
administration  to  avoid  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. 

The  administration  bitterly  opposed 
the  $6  billion  cut  in  spending  to  accom- 
pany the  10-percent  tax  surcharge.  It 
also  opposed  the  rollback  in  Federal 
civilian  employment  to  the  July  1,  1966, 
level  finally  included  in  the  tax  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration added  95,000  extra  em- 
ployees to  the  public  payroll  in  the  30 
days  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  tax  bill 
which  called  for  the  mandatory  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  civilian  employment. 

And  now  that  the  reduction  in  civilian 
emplojmaent  is  law,  the  President  seeks 
exemption  after  exemption  to  avoid  abid- 
ing by  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Thus  there  is  serious  doubt  that  any 
spending  cuts  will  ever  be  made.  As  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  asks  in  an  editorial 
on  September  10,  1968: 

Could  it  be  that  the  whole  $6  billion  spend- 
ing cut  will  be  nothing  but  a  snare  and  a 
delusion  and  that  what  will  really  happen 
will  be  that  there  will  be  no  spending  cuts, 
but  merely  that  projected  spending  will  not 
go  up  as  much  as  It  might  have  gone  up? 
If  so  what  happens  to  that  projected  big 
budget  deficit  reduction?  Is  that  10  per 
cent  tax  Increase  merely  going  to  finance 
more  spending,  as  some  cynics  have  Insisted 
all  along  would  be  the  end  result? 

Well,  I  Insisted  this  all  along,  but  I  re- 
garded this  as  a  common  sense  observation, 
hardly  that  of  a  cynic. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  editorial 
follows: 

Abk  Spending  Crrrs  Iixxtsobt? 

President  Johnson's  request  to  Congres- 
sional leaders  to  let  him  spend  $1  bllUon 
over  the  celling  Congress  had  set  on  govern- 
ment expenditure — ^whlcb  requires  a  reduc- 
tion of  some  tS  blUlon  In  spending — will 
fortify  the  view  of  cynical  people  that  there 
will  be  scant  chance  that  the  government 
will  reduce  expenditures  or  that  it  wlU  even 
want  to.  There  have  already  been  some  forced 
exemptions  from  the  proposed  reductions  In 
spending,  and  there  are  some  outlays  under 
tbe  budget  that  are  specifically  exempted. 

But  It  must  be  assumed  that  tbe  President 
wUl  carry  out  the  mandate  of  Congress  and 
has  every  intention  of  doing  so.  However,  the 
Budget  Bureau  has  pointed  out  that  Increases 
In  exempt  categories  require  spending  en- 
larged by  $4.4  billion  from  the  January 
budget  estimates  and  that  the  federal  out- 
lays for  the  year  which  began  July  1  are 
already  beaded  for  tbe  SlSa  billion  wlglnally 
contemplated.  Congress  had  set  tbe  celling 
on  all  expenditures  at  SlSO.l  billion. 

lite  President  has  very  properly  pointed 
out  that  mandatory  Increases  in  federal  pay- 
ments for  Medicaid  and  farm  price  supports 
amount  to  tl.2  billion  and  that  as  a  conse- 
quence federal  spending  must  be  cut,  by  him 
or  by  Congress,  by  $7.3  billion,  not  by  $6 
billion.  It  Illustrates  the  weakness  of  our 
budget  and  spending  system,  which  starts 
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programs  at  a  low  figure  In  one  year  and 
provides  for  automatic  escalation  In  future 
years. 

Tbe  President  can't  do  anything  about 
those  mandatory  rises  in  specific  outlays.  But 
he  can  voluntarily  reduce  outlays  in  certain 
exempt  categories,  such  as  defense,  although 
be  cannot  do  anything  about  another  exempt 
category,  interest  on  the  national  debt.  If  he 
is  going  to  have  to  live  with  higher  Medicaid 
or  farm  price  supports,  he  is  going  to  have 
to  cut  more  out  of  other  programs  so  that 
overall  cuts  equal  97.2  billion  Instead  of  96.1 
bUllon. 

The  Medicaid  Increase  is  said  to  be  due 
largely  to  "unforeseen"  action  by  states  to 
get  federal  matching  granta.  Why  this  was 
unforeseen  is  a  question  that  should  have 
been  asked  of  the  budget  estimators.  More 
money  for  crop  supports  is,  of  course,  per- 
fectly rldiculoiu  in  a  year  when  there  are 
bumper  crops  which,  incidentally,  refiect  the 
complete  failure  of  the  government's  program 
to  reduce  acreage  so  as  to  produce  smaller 
crops.  The  reduced  acreage  was  paid  for. 

At  his  press  conference  last  week,  tbe  Pres- 
ident said  the  secretary  of  defense  was  work- 
ing hard  at  economizing  on  the  defense 
budget,  that  he  hoped  to  cut  highway  spend- 
ing by  some  $200  million,  that  some  cuts 
were  to  be  made  in  space  exploration  (which 
is  grossly  Infiated)  and  that  reclamation 
projects  might  have  to  do  with  9100  million 
or  so  less.  Wby  such  a  trivial  cut  In 
reclamation? 

In  a  recent  editorial  in  Harper's  Magazine, 
John  Fischer  pointed  out  that  while  the 
Agriculture  Department  was  spending  over 
91  billion  yearly  to  bribe  farmers  to  keep 
cropland  out  of  production  (40  million  acres), 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  through  Its 
Reclamation  Bureau,  was  spending  billions 
to  bring  new  and  expensively  irrigated  land 
Into  production. 

So  far  It  has  brought  Into  production  nine 
million  acres.  Obviously,  says  Mr.  Fischer,  this 
is  insane.  We  couldn't  agree  more  with  such 
a  sentiment.  Mr.  Fischer  has  an  interesting 
explanation  for  tbe  Insanity. 

Up  to  recently  Senator  Carl  Hayden,  from 
Arizona,  at  91  the  most  senior  man  In  Con- 
gress, the  chief  beneficiary  of  reclamation, 
has  been  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee;  and  no  President  has  dared 
to  offend  him.  But.  adds  Mr.  Fischer,  maybe 
there  Is  now  some  hope  because  Sen.  Hayden 
Is  retiring.  But,  adds  the  Harper's  editor. 
"he  Is  a  sweet  old  gentleman  who  is  anything 
but  a  villain  and  who  has  served  his  state 
well." 

For  what  Is  happening  one  cannot,  of 
course,  blame  the  President,  who  has  given 
his  chart  and  sailing  orders,  but  Is  up  against 
such  Congresslonally-lmposed  obstacles  that 
he  wlU  be  lucky  to  accomplish  even  a  part 
of  those  mandated  spending  cuts. 

Could  It  be  that  the  whole  96  bllUon 
spending  cut  will  be  nothing  but  a  snare 
and  a  delusion  and  that  what  wlU  really 
happen  will  be  that  there  will  be  no  spend- 
ing cuts,  but  merely  that  projected  spending 
will  not  go  up  as  much  as  It  might  have 
gone  up?  If  so  what  happens  to  that  pro- 
jected big  budget  reduction?  Is  that  10  per 
cent  tax  increase  merely  going  to  finance 
more  spending,  as  some  cynics  have  Insisted 
all  along  would  be  the  end  result? 


WIELDma  BIGGER  BLUDGEONS 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OF  aaizoNA 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  11.  1988 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  AFL-CIO,  George  Meany,  Is 
leading  the  attack  of  organized  labor 
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bosses  upon  Republican  candidates 
across  the  Nation.  Anyone  who  doubts 
that  can  look  at  this  week's  edition  of 
the  APL-CIO  News— in  particular  at  the 
editorial  cartoons  and  editorials — and 
see  a  paper  that  would  embarrass  Larry 
O'Brien,  the  Democratic  Party  chairman. 
One  of  Mr.  Meany's  editorial  ques- 
tions, contained  in  a  speech  to  the 
machinists  convention  needs  an  answer. 
Mr.  Meany  says: 

What's  wrong  with  power  if  it  is  used  the 
way  the  American  labor  movement  uses  Its 
power?  .  .  .  U  we  have  too  much  power, 
that's  okay  with  me.  Let's  have  more  of  tbe 
same. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Septem- 
ber 9  gives  some  excellent  exsunples  of 
•what's  wrong  with  labor's  power."  In 
an  editorial  entitled  "Wielding  Bigger 
Bludgeons"  the  paper  outlines  some  of 
the  abuses  of  union  power  that  have 
been  perpetrated  on  union  members 
when  they  refused  to  obey  the  dictates 
of  union  bosses.  Compounding  the  prob- 
lem is  the  fact  that  regulatory  agencies— 
specifically  the  NLRB.  which  is  supposed 
to  protect  the  laboring  man  from  abuse 
by  companies  and  unions  alike — exer- 
cises practically  all  its  efforts  In  build- 
ing up  union  leadership  to  the  detriment 
of  company,  management,  worker  or 
consumer. 

Cwisider  the  case  where  five  engraving 
employees,  who  were  not  on  strike,  went 
against  union  orders  not  to  work  over- 
time and  were  fined  $1,000  apiece.  Both 
the  company  and  NLRB  general  counsel 
thought  the  fines  were  unreasonable.  But 
an  NLRB  trial  examiner  ruled  in  favor 
of  the  union  and  the  fines  have  been  up- 
held. 

Is  this  what  Mr.  Meany  finds  attrac- 
tive about  labor's  use  of  its  power?  Is  this 
why  he  is  pushing  so  hard  for  the  election 
of  his  candidates,  so  he  can  dictate  to 
the  White  House,  "Let's  have  some  more 
of  the  same"? 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  long  overdue 
for  a  restoration  of  balance  in  the  labor- 
management  area.  The  degree  of  power 
that  has  been  allowed  to  flourish  In  the 
iMist  8  years  Is  imparalleled  In  American 
history.  Such  a  concentration  of  politi- 
cal and  economic  power  in  the  hands  of 
leaders  lacking  in  concern  for  either  the 
individual  or  the  Nation  must  be  cor- 

Irresponsible  labor  leaders  have,  under 
the  mortgage  they  hold  upon  this  admin- 
istration and  thus  the  labor  regulatory 
agencies,  strewn  our  economic  pathways 
with  serious  hazards  and  the  continued 
abuse  of  power  menaces  the  economic 
health  of  our  country.  I  suggest  that  the 
American  people  will  not  lightly  regard 
the  demand  for  bigger  bludgeons  that 
Mr.  Meany  so  openly  makes,  and  those 
candidates  who  nm  with  such  backing 
may  find  themselves  subject  to  the  same 
rejection  In  which  honest  people  cast  off 
threats  of  blackmalL 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  September  9,  1968,  and 
the  editorial  remarks  of  Mr.  George 
Meany,  published  In  the  September  7 
edition  of  the  AFL-CIO  News,  be  printed 
In  the  RcooHD. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept.  9,  19S81 

WlKLOING  BICGKX  BLUDGEONS 

Ever  since  the  Supreme  Court  last  year  up- 
held union-assessed  fines  against  workers 
who  crossed  a  picket  line,  labor  union  fines 
have  been  getting  bigger.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  see  how  much  bigger  they  will  get 
before  Congress  steps  In  to  call  a  halt  to  this 
sort  of  bludgeoning. 

Last  year's  case  Involved  workers  disciplined 
by  their  union  when  they  defied  pickets  at 
the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.  They 
were  fined  $20  to  91OO.  That  precedent-setting 
case,  be  it  noted,  had  the  effect  of  overturn- 
ing the  language  of  a  section  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  the  Intent  of  which — as  Senator 
Taft  himself  had  declared — was  to  prevent 
"coercive  acts  of  unions  against  employees 
who  did  not  wish  to  Join  or  did  not  care  to 
participate  In  a  strike  or  picket  line." 

For  an  example  of  the  new,  higher  fines, 
there  Is  the  Rocket  Freight  Lines  Co.  of  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma.  After  a  short  strike,  the  company 
and  a  Teamsters  International  local  agreed 
on  a  new  contract  which  was  accepted  by  the 
local  union  members  and  forwarded  to  the 
Teamsters'  Washington  headquarters  for  ap- 
proval. After  waiting  more  than  three  weeks, 
about  half  of  the  company's  70  employees  re- 
turned to  work  a  few  days  before  approval  ar- 
rived from  Washington.  The  working  em- 
ployes were  fined  9250  each. 

On  the  ground  that  the  fines  were  un- 
reasonable, the  company  filed  charges  against 
the  union,  and  the  NLRB  general  counsel  Is- 
sued a  complaint  alleging  that  the  fines  were 
unlawful  inaamucb  as  an  agreement  had  been 
reached  and  approved  by  the  local  union 
members.  The  agency's  trial  examiner,  how- 
ever, held  that  the  contract  was  not  effec- 
tive until  the  Teamsters  International  ap- 
proved it.  And  he  declined  to  rule  on  the 
firm's  charge  that  the  fines  were  unreason- 
able because,  he  said,  the  NLRB  counsel 
omitted  that  charge  from  his  complaint. 

Five  employes  of  the  General  Oravure 
Service  Co.  Inc.,  of  Hillside,  N.J.,  fared  worse. 
When  the  firm's  contract  with  the  Lithogra- 
phers and  Photoengravers  International 
Union's  local  expired,  although  the  union  did 
not  strike  It  announced  a  ban  on  overtime 
work.  The  firm  discharged  14  workers  who 
would  not  work  overtime.  To  avoid  being 
fired,  five  other  employes  chose  to  work  over- 
time. The  union  fined  them  $1,000  each. 

In  this  Instance  both  the  company  and  the 
NLRB  general  counsel  filed  charges  alleging 
that  the  fines  were  unreasonable  and  hence 
unlawfva.  The  NLRB  trial  examiner  did  not 
see  it  that  way  and  upheld  the  fines. 

All  this  should  not  surprise  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  In  the  Allls-Chalmers  case 
opened  the  door  wide  to  what  amounts  to 
legal  vinlon  Intimidation  and  extortion.  Now. 
who  wants  to  try  for  $2,000? 
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The  beet  ciutomer  01  American  business, 
the  real  life  blood  In  this  system  is  tbe  mass 
purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
mass  of  people  in  this  coim.try.  That  is  the 
result  of  lal>or'8  power. 

We  can  look  around  and  look  at  the  chil- 
dren of  America.  They  are  better  boused, 
clothed,  fed  and  better  educated  all  over 
this  great  nation. 

Well,  If  we  have  too  much  power,  that's 
okay  with  me.  Let's  have  scHne  more  of  the 
same. 


EDUCATORS    CONFERENCE:     PINAL 
REPORT 


[From  AFL-CIO  News,  Sept.  7,  1968 ]     "" 

WTTH   No   APOLOGIES 

I  make  no  apologies  for  the  fact  that  labor 
is  strong  In  this  country.  I  am  very,  very 
happy  that  It  Is  strong.  This  is  what  I  have 
lived  to  see. 

What's  wrong  with  power  If  It  Is  used  the 
way  the  American  labor  movement  uses  its 
power? 

Now,  look  around  for  the  results  of  labor  s 
power.  ,  ^ 

We  have  tbe  so-called  afBuent  society. 
There  are  a  lot  of  people  left  behind.  But 
look  around.  There  Is  a  high  wage  economy 
In  this  country  and  It  did  not  come  as  a  gift 
of  the  great  industrialists  and  the  great  cap- 
tains of  Industry. 

Yes.  we  have  high  wages,  but  only  because 
we  wrung  them  out  of  them.  We  used  our 
power  to  raise  wages. 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  11.  1968 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  second 
session  of  the  90th  Congress  is  drawing 
to  a  close.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  review  some  of  our  accom- 
plishments in  the  field  of  education  and 
to  give  the  many  constituents  in  my  dis- 
trict a  status  report  on  recommendations 
made  last  November  in  the  State  of 
Washington's  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

Many  of  the  new  legislative  enact- 
ments generated  this  year  by  our  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  the 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
bear  striking  similarity  to  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions espoused  at  the  district-wide 
conference  last  November. 

The  Involvement  of  all  of  our  citizens 
in  solving  current  problems  Is  important. 
I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  in  the 
field  of  education  it  is  more  important 
since  the  composition  of  the  educational 
process  in  this  country  is  one  that  must 
serve  all  levels  of  our  body  politic.  In 
modem  day  mass  society,  individual  ef- 
forts remain  one'  of  our  greatest  un- 
tapped resources. 

In  an  age  of  anxiety  and  frustration, 
the  individual  citizen  in  this  country 
may  sometimes  wonder  whether  or  not 
he  or  she  counts,   whether  or  not  he 
can  bring  his  talents  to  bear  in  helping 
solve  some  of  the  complicated  and  mas- 
sive problems  facing  the  United  States 
exisMng  in  the  latter  part  of  this  decade. 
I  mention  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
conference  which  I  held  in  my  State  of 
Washington  last  November  drew  upon 
the  abilities  of  distinguished  citizens  and 
officials   from   the   Federal,  State,   and 
local  governments.  Participants  reviewed 
the  legislative  accomplishments  of  Con- 
gress and  pointed  out  new  directions  that 
we  in  Congress  should  work  towards  in 
shaping  legislation.  As  shall  be  seen,  the 
participants  have  made  a  direct  con- 
tribution to  ciurent  education  legisla- 
tion; it  bears  their  imprint. 

Before  I  give  a  final  status  report  on 
the  recommendations  made  by  panelists 
at  this  grassroots  conference,  I  would 
like  to  list  several  brief  reasons  as  to  the 
Importance  of  this  conference. 

When  the  conference  was  held  last 
November,  the  country  was  experiencing 
the  impact  of  a  vast  nxmiber  of  new  edu- 
cation laws.  They  represented,  then  and 
now.  the  commitment  we  made  in  the 
89th  Congress.  Many  of  them,  of  course. 
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originated  In  th<  Houm  of  Rapreaenta- 
tives  Committee  i  >n  Education  and  Labor 
and  I  believe  non )  of  the  Members  need  a 
review  of  the  lax  dmaric  laws  which  this 
committee  has  f(  irged. 

In  the  field  of  sducatlon.  this  commit- 
ment Is  without  1  ireoedent  In  the  history 
of  this  country.  T  le  new  educational  pro- 
grams have  don<  much,  In  Washington 
State  and  elsewh  tc,  in  3  short  years. 

The  purpose  o  the  conference  was  to 
evaluate  the  eff<  cts  of  this  Federal  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  agencies  and 
to  get  comments  md  specific  suggestions 
on  improvement!  that  can  be  made  in 
this  program.  A  xrorklng  day  of  discus- 
sions in  three  fun  damental  areas  of  edu- 
cation was  held.  Topics  included  voca- 
tional education,  dementary  and  second- 
ary education,  an  1  higher  education.  Re- 
ports on  each  topi :  and  recommendations 
were  submitted  lo  me.  Based  on  these 
recommendationi  in  many  of  the  legisla- 
tive areas  in  wt  ich  the  Committee  on 
Sduci^tiipn  uid  L  ^bor  has  worked,  legls- 
latlve.afition  has  Ijeen  taken  this  year  to 
consolidate  and  s  lengthen  existing  laws. 

This  report  i  oday  summarizes  the 
Status  of  those  i  ecommendations  as  we 
near  the  close  <f  the  90th  session  of 
Congress  here  an  1  as  the  school  year  be- 
gins in  Washlngt  m  State.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  include  i  ly  final  report  on  the 
educators  conferc  nee  held  in  Washing- 
ton State  in  the  ilxcoRD  at  this  time: 
Vocational  Bd  itcation  CoNrztxNCS 
EccnoN 

One  of  the  more  Important  piece*  of  leg- 
islation coming  belore  tbe  Houae  of  Repre- 
sentatives this  yeai  was  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Amendment  i  of  1968.  In  April.  I  In- 
troduced leglslatloi  1  to  expand  and  upgrade 
vocational  educatl  >n  in  this  country  and 
an  amended  verslo:  i  of  my  original  blU,  fol- 
lowing passage  by  ( lommlttee  and  the  House 
of  RepreaentatlTes,  awaits  final  action  by  a 
House-Senate  Coi  iference  Committee  of 
which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  member. 

While  this  Jolni  Committee  has  not  yet 
met,  the  Senate  hi  m  passed  their  version  of 
the  Vocatlonsl  legl  datlon  this  year  and  It  Is 
clear  that  slgnlflca  at  new  directions  will  be 
taken  when  action  s  completed. 

Several  recommt  ndatlons  made  proved  to 
be  quite  far-slgbtc  1.  It  was  apparent  to  me 
tbat  some  of  tbe  p  ttblems  on  the  educators' 
minds  were  In  Un  i  with  those  regarded  as 
Important  by  the  '  rocatlonal  Education  Ad- 
visory Council,  est  tbllshed  by  the  IBSS  Act. 
The  educators'  Inal  {bts  and  suggestions  Im- 
pressed  me  greatly  Many  of  the  provisions 
In  my  April  bill  w  ire  a  direct  outgrowth  of 
their  reoonunendat  ons  and  those  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council. 

Vocational  eduo  .tlon  has  a  key  role  In 
solving  the  twin  pi  Jblems  of  imemployment 
among  the  unsklll  k1,  and  job  vacancies  in 
skilled  fields.  I  wa  i,  quite  frankly,  not  en- 
thusiastic about  tt  B  original  administration 
proposal  since  this  nation  has  neglected  the 
ares  of  vocational  c  lucatlon. 

niis  nation  nee  Is  the  skilled  manpower 
and  the  human  'eaources  that  will  ulti- 
mately benefit  ev«  ry  level  of  our  economy. 
It  Is  manpower  tt)  st  can  make  this  nation 
prosper  and  grow  i  nd  these  new  departures, 
the  very  slgnlflcai  t  new  directions  in  tbls 
legislation,  will  he  p  lu  supply  skilled  man- 
power for  this  nat  em's  economy.  It  also  will 
help  prepare  our  ;  mng  men  and  woman  for 
a  productive  life. 

Bacommendatloi  s  of  the  November  con- 
ference and  tbe  ac  ion  taken  In  these  areas 
are  as  follows: 

Pint,  panellsta  ft  It  quite  strongly  tliat  the 
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needs  of  vocational  education  are  tremen- 
dously diverse,  varying  by  different  geo- 
graphical areas  In  quality  and  quantity.  It  Is 
not  possible  to  have  a  master  plan  for  voca- 
tional education  In  this  country  and,  of 
course,  aU  leglsUtlon  we  pass  has  proper 
safeguards  against  Federal  control. 

Tbe  new  vocational  education  legislation 
will  drop  the  various  patchwork  programs  at 
Federal  aislstanoe  whlcb  return  monlM  to 
states,  and  wlU  give -each  Stote  a  "block 
grant",  so  to  speak,  for  vocational  education 
purposes.  This  consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment of  vocational  education  programs  Is  an 
Important  component  of  this  Isglslatlon.  It 
combines  existing  vocational  legislation, 
much  of  It  dating  back  to  1917. 

Also,  we  removed  matching  reqiilrements. 
This  step  originated  since  there  were  23 
additional  ptirposes  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  loes,  and  It  aUows  States  more 
flexibility  by  providing  for  overall  statewide 
matc&lng.  This  strikes  at  tbe  heart  of  one 
of  tbe  real  problems  In  vocational  education, 
namely  that  poorer  school  districts,  both 
urban  and  rural,  are  unable  to  allocate  money 
from  tbeir  general  budget  to  meet  tbe  re- 
quirements of  matching  funds. 

Regional  purposes  are  met  by  another  pro- 
vision of  the  legislation  since  each  State  will 
be  autbonaed  one  residential  vocational 
scbool.  Thus,  Washington  State— and  other 
SUtee— would  be  guaranteed  at  least  one 
residential  school.  Panelists  at  tbe  November 
conference  bad  recommended  the  construc- 
tion of  more  residential  faeUltlee:  It  to  part 
Of  this  new  legislation. 

Two  other  recommendations  were  made 
which  have  been  written  Into  the  House  bill. 
The  first  was  the  feeling  of  panellBU  that 
more  teachers  and  more  experienced  man- 
power was  needed  for  vocational  training. 
The  second  was  that  more  experimentation 
and  Innovative  programs,  designed  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  research  and  reality,  were 
needed  to  put  new  Ideas  to  work. 

We  moved  swiftly  on  the  first  recommenda- 
tion by  giving  tbe  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
separate  authority  under  the  Education  Pro- 
fessions Development  Act.  A  separate  author- 
ization will  assure  our  committee  members 
that  vocational  education  would  not  be  by- 
passed. It  la  no  secret  that  this  field  has 
been  somewhat  neglected,  for  whatever  rea- 
sons. This  is  our  assurance  tliat  trained 
indlTiduals  will  be  provided  for  vocational 
education.  Experienced  vocational  educators 
will  be  able  to  spend  full  time  in  advance 
study  of  their  particular  fields  through  a  new 
fellowship  program.  This  provision  also  pro- 
vides for  exchange  programs  between  different 
areas  of  tbe  country.  Institutes  and  In-servloe 
education  for  teachers,  supervisors  and 
coordinators. 

On  the  second  recommendation,  we  in- 
cluded Title  II  of  tbe  legislation  which  pro- 
vides funds  to  each  State  for  exemplary 
projects  and  programs,  bringing  an  innova- 
tive luster  to  the  field  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

One  example  here  of  Individuals  at  the 
local  level  Influencing  legislation  Is  that  of 
Mr.  Stanley  Little  of  tbe  Boeing  Company. 
His  discussion  regarding  the  need  to  Involve 
private  enterprise  on  a  Work  Study  baals  was 
so  impressive  as  to  be  deemed  a  major  factor 
In  tbe  cooperative  education  section  of  the 
bUl  which  I  Introduced. 

Our  Subcommittee,  the  full  committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  tbe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  all  favorably  received  these 
four  recommendations  which  were  in  line 
with  national  trends.  Because  tbe  recommen- 
dations were  particularly  vital.  It  was  Im- 
portant that  they  be  included  In  tbe  final 
House  version  of  the  bill.  I  worked  bard  to 
assure  their  passage.  Tliey  wlU  go  a  long 
way  towards  helping  those  young  men  and 
women  who  will  not  go  on  to  college  by  pro- 
viding them  with  useful  job  skills. 
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HIOHZa  EDUCATION   CONTKaXNCS  SSCTION 

In  Washington  State,  higher  education  has 
always  played  a  vlgoroua  role  in  strengthen- 
ing our  social  prngrass  and  economic  develop- 
ment. This  year's  Congress  has  moved  forward 
In  this  field,  too,  and  tbe  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate have  paieert  extensive  revisions  which  are 
contained  In  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  IMS.  Like  the  Vocational  Education 
bill,  tbe  legislation  awaits  final  action  by  a 
House- Senate  Conference  Committee,  liany 
of  tbe  recommendations,  again  made  last 
November  at  the  Educators  Conference,  are 
contained  in  both  versions  so  It  Is  apparent 
that  the  final  version  of  this  Isglslatlon  will 
move  to  meet  the  five  recommendations 
made  by  tbe  Hlgber  Education  Conference 
Section. 

First,  panelists  felt  that  lead-time  for 
funding  of  higher  educational  programs  was 
a  necessity.  The  lead-time  provisions  In- 
cluded by  tbe  House  in  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1968  will  make  Fed- 
eral programs  more  workable  by  giving  our 
colleges  and  unlversltlas  a  year's  advance  no- 
tice of  tbe  funds  they  can  expect  to  receive. 

Secondly,  tbe  educators  conference  recom- 
mended that  the  Ouaranteed  Student  Loan 
Program  be  improved  to  meet  student  needs 
and  to  make  the  Interest  rate  more  attrac- 
tive to  lending  agencies.  Tbe  Higher  Educa- 
tion Amendments  Increase  the  interest  rates 
slightly,  wtilch  should  give  more  banks  and 
lending  Institutions  the  necessary  financial 
Incentive  to  participate.  While  this  Is  a  sub- 
stantial Improvement.  It  is  still  my  feeling 
that  student  assistance  does  not  respond  suf- 
ficiently to  the  needs  of  middle  class  Amer- 
ica. I  shall  continue  to  work  for  this  goal. 

Responding  to  the  educators'  third  recom- 
mendations, the  House  has  passed  amend- 
ments to  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
which  will  help  provide  construction  funds 
for  building  libraries,  laboratories,  and  class- 
rooms to  accommodate  increased  enrollment. 

Conference  panelists  also  stressed  tbe  need 
for  quick  and  complete  dissemination  of  in- 
formation on  new  Federal  programs  to  all 
educational  institutions  so  that  they  might 
have  equal  opportunities  in  applying  for 
Federal  funds  and  so  that  they  might  begin 
programs  as  soon  as  possible  for  tbe  benefit 
of  their  students.  Educators  felt  that  snuiller 
Institutions,  lacking  the  personnel  and  re- 
sources to  apply  for  new  programs,  often  lack 
too  tbe  necessary  information  to  help  them 
in  an  era  when  "grantsmanshlp"  sometimes 
favors  more  affluent  institutions. 

To  facilitate  information  dissemination, 
the  Senate  has  Included  an  amendment  In 
tbe  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  which 
would  make  It  mandatory  for  the  Office 
of  Education  to  provide  and  maintain  an 
updated  catalogue  of  all  Federal  assistance 
programs  in  the  field  of  education. 

Tbe  fifth  conference  recommendation  was 
that  "block  packaged"  funds  should  be  made 
available  to  community  service  and  continu- 
ing education  programs.  While  no  current 
legislation  responds  directly  to  this  recom- 
mendation, provision  was  made  in  tbe  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1968  for  reservation  of 
funds  for  junior  colleges  to  use  In  whatever 
ways  they  think  would  best  promote  their 
schools'  goals.  As  tbe  "special  education" 
needs  of  otir  coxmtry  diminish,  more  of  tbe 
block  grant  concept  should  be  utilized. 

XLnCZNTABT   AND   SXCONDAST   XOUCATION 

secnoN 

This  year  we  considered  legislation  to  In- 
crease and  expand  both  vocational  education 
and  higher  education  in  this  country. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  were  not  before  the 
current  session  of  Congress  but  some  of  the 
recommendations  made  were  contained  in 
PubUc  Law  90-347,  tbe  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of  1967. 

The  Conference  preceded  the  passage  of 
these  amendments  and  I  have  earlier  reported 
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that  some  of  the  suggesUons  received  the 
support  of  tbe  Committee  on  Education  and 
Uibor.  These  included  early  funding  of  Fed- 
eral education  programs,  a  trend  which  I 
have  vigorously  supported  since  there  Is  a 
need  for  letting  scbool  officials  know  how 
much  funds  they  are  to  expect.  This  pro- 
vision, contained  In  the  extension  of  the 
landmark  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966,  allows  our  local  school  dls- 
trlcu  to  plan  their  programs  well  In  advance. 
The  educators  explained  that  small  school 
dUtrlcts  in  particular  need- more  money  for 
planning.  Congress  has  not  yet  done  enough 
tofill  thU  need,  and  I  wUl  continue  my 
efforts  towards  that  goal. 

It  might  be  weU  to  review,  at  this  point, 
some  of  the  highllghto  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  which 
is  now  In  Its  third  year  of  operation  in  Wash- 
ington State. 

As  most  educators  know,  "Htle  I  of  this  leg- 
islation recognized  the  national  need  for  fi- 
nancial assUtance— in  school  dUtrlcts  all  over 
the  country— by  areas  with  high  concentra- 
tions of  children  from  low  Income  famUles. 
Local  school  districts  without  Federal  con- 
trol, plan  their  projecte  and  during  Fiscal 
Year  1967  alone,  Washington  State  was 
granted  sllghUy  over  $10.7  million  for  'Htle  I 
programs  in  310  school  districts  all  over  the 
state. 

In  the  Second  Congressional  District,  Tiue 
I  grants  provided  $1,209,835  for  programs  af- 
fecting 6366  children  and  Snohomish  County 
conducted  Title  I  projects  In  our  local  schools 
for  3.493  students  with  grants  of  »605.0e6. 
This  money  represents  a  significant  effort  to 
upgrade  tbe  quality  of  education  In  this 
country  and  passed  during  the  89tb  Congress. 
It  had  my  strong  support  then  and  I  beUeve 
the  impact  of  this  legislation— In  aU  of  Its 
titles— has  gone  towards  helping  our  young 
chUdren  attain  a  quality  education. 

Title  II  provided  funds  for  Library  Re- 
sources with  Washington  SUte  receiving 
nearly  $1.6  million  dollars  for  books  and 
other  scbool  library  resources  and  the  Second 
Congressional  District  receiving  an  estimated 
$195,932,  providing  audio-visual  materials, 
printed  materials,  books  and  periodicals. 

Title  m  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  provided  funds  for  supple- 
mentary Educational  Centers  and  Services 
and  four  supplementary  educational  centers 
and  services  were  funded.  Including  an  exem- 
plary curriculum  project  In  Island  Coimty, 
nnd  additional  projects  In  Monroe,  In  Shore- 
line and  in  ClaUam  and  Snohomish  Counties. 
These  projects  Include  outdoor  educatton 
programs,  school  guidance  programs  and 
training  for  teachers  and  administrators  In 
our  Congressional  District. 

Two  other  components  of  this  legislation 
have  supported  research  activities  and  have 
returned  money  to  our  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Olympls  for  additional 
services. 

When  the  9l8t  Congress  convenes,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  review  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  will  be  necessary  to 
find  out  if  the  legistatlon  is  having  a  signifi- 
cant effect  on  Washington  State.  In  the  leg- 
islative process,  of  course,  a  constant  review 
and  evaluatton  of  all  legislation  Is  necessary. 
That  summarizes  the  status  report  stem- 
ming from  the  November  Educators  Confer- 
ence In  Washington  SUte.  These  very  helpful 
suggestions — and  their  Impact  this  year  on 
legislation  which  I  sponsored  In  the  House  of 
Representatlvee — re-affirm  my  belief  that  the 
people  of  this  country  can  help  shape  the 
decisions  that  make  this  cotmtry  strong. 
With  the  continued  support  of  members  of 
the  educational  community  such  as  this, 
we  are  helping  design  Federal  programs  to 
meet  the  real  needs  of  the  people  at  the  local 
level. 

I  am  delighted  to  offer  this  report  to  the 
people  In  my  Second  Congressional  District. 
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SERVICE  OF  SENATOR  QRUENINa 

HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

OF  UTAH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  11.  1968 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
editorial  published  last  week,  the  Salt 
lAke  Tribune  took  cognizance  of  the  pri- 
mary election  defeat  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Qruening]. 
The  fact  that  the  Tribune  commented 
speaks  loudly  of  its  valuation  of  the  great 
service  rendered  by  Senator  Orukning. 
Its  point  is  that  Senator  Gruening's  de- 
feat was  "more  a  measure  of  devotion 
than  disapproval."  I  think  that  all  Sen- 
ators feel  this  way.  Our  respect  for  and 
devotion  to  our  great  and  dear  friend  is 
undiminished.  His  record  speaks  elo- 
quently of  his  achievements.  We  shall 
miss  his  tireless  energy  and  keen  insight 
in  the  Senate.  But  we  expect  him  to  be 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  to  continue  our 
close  friendship. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  Veesatilx  T.T..^tt   Is  rewaxded  in  Dkfeat 

One  of  the  most  poignant  experiences  with- 
in the  democratic  process  is  the  occasional 
necessity  for  voters  to  tell  a  good  man  he 
must  step  down.  Defeat  of  Sen.  Ernest  Omen- 
ing of  Alaska  In  that  state's  Democratic  pri- 
mary Is  such  an  instance. 

A  versatUe  man,  an  impeccable  liberal  of 
long  standing  and  a  Vietnam  dove  whose  op- 
position to  American  Intervention  In  the  af- 
fairs of  other  countries  dates  to  occupation 
of  Nicaragua  by  TTJ5.  Marines  in  1921,  Sen. 
Omening  did  more  than  any  other  man  to 
bring  Alaska  to  statehood.  But  at  81  he  had 
become  too  old  to  be  a  full-time  senator  and 
Alaska's  Democrats  were  wise  to  do  for  him 
what  he  apparently  could  not  bring  himself 
to  do — retire. 

Though  his  name  Is  cloeely  linked  with 
Alaska  in  the  minds  of  most  people  today, 
Sen.  Omening  U  a  New  Yorker,  an  eastern 
progressive  cast  from  the  classic  mold. 
Trained  as  a  physician  he  came  to  poUtlcs 
through  journalism  and  entered  government 
service  under  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

He  received  hU  MX*,  degree  from  Harvard 
Medical  School  but  during  his  last  year  In 
medical  school  took  a  Job  as  reporter  on  a 
Boston  newspaper  and  decided  to  remain  In 
that  profession.  He  edited  a  number  of  top 
metropolitan  newspapers  before  and  after 
World  War  I,  moving  from  one  position  to 
another  when  he  found  himself  unwilling  to 
conform  to  dictated  editorial  policies  that 
offended  hU  Uberallsm. 

In  the  1920s  he  became  an  authority  on, 
and  a  defender  of  Latin  America,  and  his 
book  on  Mexico,  published  in  1928,  U  sttll 
considered  an  authoritative  reference.  WhUe 
serving  aa  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  in  1984  he  was  named  director  of  the 
Division  of  Territories  and  Island  Possessions 
In  tbe  Department  of  Interior  and  it  was  then 
he  met  and  feU  In  love  with  Alaska.  He  be- 
came territorial  governor  In  1939.  Three  years 
after  he  left  the  governorship  Alaskan  voters, 
m  a  move  to  force  Congress  to  act  on  tbe 
Alaskan  statehood  issue,  elected  him  "sena- 
tor," and  be  wuit  to  Washington  in  1956  as 
a  statehood  lobbyist.  When  stotehood  was 
granted  In  1958  voters  made  Ernest  Oraen- 
Ing's  title  tilMti 
His  defeat  this  week  by  38-year-old  Mike 
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Oravel  has  been  attnbut«d  to  his  opponent's 
saturation  television  campaigning  during  the 
final  days  of  the  campaign.  Perhaps  It  was. 
We  however,  prefer  to  think  that  Alaska's 
Democrats  were  doing  their  grand  old  man  a 
favor  and  that  his  defeat  was  more  a  measure 
of  devotion  than  disapproval. 


CONCERN  FOR  COMMUNISTS  MOVES 
IN  EASTERN  EUROPE 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  11.  1968 
Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  are  concerned  about 
the  recent  moves  which  liave  been  made 
by  the  Communists  in  Eastern  Europe. 
I  am  sure  that  other  Members  across  tills 
Nation  have  also  found  that  their  peo- 
ple are  concerned  also.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  the  Congress  one  letter  which 
I  received  eitpresshig  the  views  of  the 
writer  on  this  problem,  as  follows: 

Taixasssx.  Aul., 

August  22.  1968. 

Hon.  William  Nichols, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Sm:  For  the  past  month.  especlaUy 
the  past  few  days,  the  news  has  been  filled 
with  reports  of  Russian  attempts  to  subject 
a  liberalized  Czechoslovaklan  Government  to 
iron-fisted  Russian  domination.  During  the 
past  few  days  we  have  witnessed  an  Invasion 
of  Czech  territory  by  military  forces  of  the 
East  European  communist  countries.  Also, 
during  this  time  we  have  been  told  that  this 
affair  Is  none  of  the  United  States  business 
and  that  we  aren't  going  to  interfere. 

Why  Isn't  It  our  business?  Twelve  years  ago 
the  United  States  refused  to  become  Involved 
in  the  Himgarlan  revolt  on  the  grounds  that 
It  wasn't  our  business.  The  result  was  a  Rus- 
sian staugbter  of  the  Hungarian  people.  We 
were  left  carrying  the  moral  stigma  of  doing 
nothing  to  aid  these  people.  Now  we  are  be- 
ing told  that  the  Czech  problem  is  noneor 
oS  busmess.  Again  I  would  Uke  to  ask  why 
It  isn't  our  buslneis.  Tbe  United  Nations  Is 
incapable  of  effective  action,  so  It  seems  to 
me  that  It  is  very  definitely  our  business. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  our  Pp^^pal 
leadeni  raise  a  hue  and  cry  about  halting 
communist  expansion  and  extending  the 
American  concepts  of  freedom  «»d  dwnoc- 
racy  throughout  the  world.  We  clalin  that 
we  believe  in  tbe  rights  of  the  »h<"'**«J^ 
but  every  time  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
help  those  seemingly  wllUng  to  help  them- 
selves, our  leaders  and  liberals  get  strangely 
quiet.  Theb-  Inaction  speaks  volumes  In  It- 
self.  All  one  can  get  them  to  say  Is  that  the 
situation  is  none  of  our  busmess.  Yet  our 
Government  Is  willing  to  »«»d  Amertojn 
troops  to  the  far  ends  of  the  earth  to  fight 
a  war  for  an  aUy.  who.  In  the  words  of  Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Kennedy.  Is  an  aUy  in  name 
only   a  Government  without  supporters. 

We  have  a  chance  to  extend  aid  to  a  na- 
tion which  has  suffered  more  than  Its  share 
because  of  the  cowardice  and  inaction  of 
western  "powers".  I  am  referring  to  toeso- 
caUed  mutual  defense  pacts  whlchCBe«aio- 
slovakla  signed  with  Britain  and  France  in 
tbe  30's  and  which  they  promptiy  rvaaf^ 
on  at  the  flist  sign  of  trouble.  We  also  failed 
to  go  to  their  aid  during  the  coup  of  1948 
during  which  the  communists  selKed  power. 
The  Caecdi's  have,  at  least,  been  wUllng 
to  support  tbemselvea  In  a  poUttcal  confron- 
tation with  Russia.  Their  Oovemment  has 


What  about  that  of 
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■eemed  to  be  pretty  itAble  and  level-hemded. 


Dur  "ally"? 


If  the  United  StaU  i  remaUu  uncommitted 
and  unwilling  to  h»lp  tbeae  people,  then 
the  United  States  hi  a  traveled  a  sorry  road 
Indeed,  and  a  bitter  harvest  will  be  reaped 
In  the  years  ahead. 

U  we  can't  help  beople  who  are  willing 
to  help  themselvea  y  'hy  should  we  be  will 


Ing  to  stand  by  an<  i 
"helping"    a   nation 


words  of  Senator  K(  nnedy,  la  tinwUllng  or 


Incapable   becaiue 
competence,  of  being 


war  against  the  oomi  lunlsta  within  the  bor- 
ders of  Its  own  coiut  7? 
If  It  la  at  all  poaell  >Ie  I  would  like  for  you 


to  Insert   this  lettei 


Accord  as  a  vlewpoU  it  held  by  at  least  one 
dtlzen  and  taxpayer. 
Thank  you  very  n  uch  for  your  time. 
Yours  slncerelj, 

Samitbl  D.  Yatis. 


MnJTART  JU  3TICE  REFORM 


HOir  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

4iAan>A 
REPRESENTATIVES 

SA>tember  11,  1968 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OV 

Wednesday. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  1  ir.  Speaker,  the  Spe-         HQN.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 


clal  Committee  on 


]  military  Justice  of  the 


American  Bar  Assoi  iatlon,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Judge 


recently  reported  t)  the  House  of  Dele- 


gates of  the  ABA 


discharges 
honorable 


until  the  person  to 


reasons    for    his 


qualified  counsel; 
Government  carry 


correctness  of  law 


see  our  troops  lUlled 
which,    again    in    the 


corruptness   and  In- 
an  effective  ally  In  the 


In  the  OongreMtional 
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to  guarantee  all  our  military  personnel 
uniformly  equal  administrative  due  proc- 
ess by  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
Moreover,  even  the  present  departmental 
directives  In  the  direction  of  protecting 
Individual  rights  could  be  changed  iat  the 
whim  of  an  administrator.  This  has  con- 
cerned members  of  the  bar,  and  it  con- 
cerns me. 

Written  into  my  bill  are  provisions  that 
give  reservists  and  active  duty  people  the 
same  protection  as  well  as  oCQcers  and 
enlisted  men.  I  am  disturbed  that  pres- 
ently a  reservist,  and  a  person  on  active 
duty  do  not  have  the  same  standards  of 
Justice  applied  to  them,  and  neither  do 
officers  and  enlisted  men  when  it  comes 
to  administrative  discharges.  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  same  standards  should 
not  be- applied. 

Likewise,  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
Coast  Guard  should  have  separate  and 
different  procedures  for  administrative 
discharges,  and  under  my  bill  its  proce- 
dures would  be  the  same  as  those  in  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force. 


LETTER  TO  A  CONSTITUENT 


or  wiacoNSXM 


Rayniond  J.  Pettlne.       ^  the  house  of  representatives 


that  it  felt  congres- 


sional action  was  nfceded  to  secure  "to  all 
members  of  the  /rmed  Forces  funda- 
mentals of  due  profess  In  administrative 

other  than 
am    today 


awardel  under 
conditl  >ns."     I 


which   Incorporates 
of    the    Pettlne 


Introducing    a   bill 
the    recommendatt>ns 
committee. 

This  legislation  brovldes  that  an  ad- 
ministrative discha  rge  under  other  than 
honorable  conditio  is  may  not  be  issued 


be  discharged  Is  ac- 


corded the  followlhg  rights:  First,  the 
right  to  be  notified  in  writing  of  the 


proposed    discharge ; 


second,  to  have  a  t  earing  and  to  present 
his  case  before  a  h  tard  of  officers  having 
the  power  to  Issie  process;  third,  to 
present  witnesses  a  ad  evidence  in  his  be- 
half;  fourth,  to  c  >nfront  and  examine 
witnesses;  fifth,  to  sxamlne  documentary 
and  material  evldei  ice  against  him;  sixth, 
to  submit  statements  in  his  defense; 
seventh,   to   be   n  presented   by   legally 


eighth,  to  have  the 
:he  burden  of  proof  by 
a  preponderance  o '  the  evidence ;  ninth, 
to  have  an  appella  e  review  at  his  timely 
request  by  a  board  af  review,  such  review 
being  solely  of  record  to  determine  the 


of  the  matters  below; 


and  tenth,  the  rig  it  to  waive  the  above 
rights  in  writing  only  after  being  af- 
forded an  opportupity  to  consult  legally 
qualified  counsel. 

Presently,  the  pbllcies  and  procedures 
regarding  administrative  discharges  are 
governed  by  a  D  apartment  of  Defense 
directive,  and  son  e  safeguards  are  pro- 
vided in  this  direc  tlve,  but  some  are  not 
and  they  are  not  uniformly  granted  to 
all  similarly  sltuat  ^.  I  feel,  as  the  House 
of  Delegates  of  th  !  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation felt,  that  t  le  Congress  must  act 


Wednesday.  September  11.  1968 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  has  written 
a  very  interesting  letter  to  his  constitu- 
ents which  should  be  of  Interest  to 'all 
Members  of  this  body. 

For  that  reason,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  Include  the  letter  referred  to. 
which  l3  dated  September  11, 1968.  In  the 
RccoKD  at  this  point : 

Deak  Pbixnds:  Congress  has  been  back  at 
work  for  a  week  now.  When  It  will  adjourn  Is 
anybody's  guess.  Several  Important  appro- 
priation bills  Including  Defense  are  still 
pending.  A  filibuster  Is  threatened  In  the 
Senate  over  the  confirmation  of  Associate 
Justice  Abe  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice.  And 
all  Members  are  concerned  about  maintain- 
ing order  and  justice. 

The  events  In  Chicago  during  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  shocked  and 
grieved  all  Americans.  They  also  brought  Into 
sharp  focus  for  all  Americans  the  fact  that 
our  greatest  single  domestic  problem  Is  the 
restoration  of  an  honorable  and  Just  peace 
on  the  city  streets  of  America.  The  first  duty 
of  government  Is  to  maintain  the  safety  of 
Its  citizens  so  tdat  all  of  them  can  seize  the 
opportunity  for  advancement  that  a  Just 
government  must. insure. 

No  American  is  proud  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  our  country  In  recent  months  and 
years.  Three  national  leaders  have  been  as- 
sassinated and  hundreds  of  citizens  have  been 
Innocent  victims  of  unjustified  violence  In 
our  streets.  Let  us  all  resolve  that  such  a 
climate  shall  not  endure  In  the  land  of  the 
free. 

America  Is  going  through  a  transition. 
Many  believe  that  the,  leadership  In  our 
country  wUl  change  hands  In  the  coming 
November  elections.  It  wotild  not  be  proper 
for  me  In  this  Washington  Report  to  make 
partisan  statements  about  why  I  would  urge 
all  Americana  to  support  my  Party,  the  Re- 
publican Party,  In  this  November's  election. 
But  It  would  be  proper  for  me  as  a  member 
of  the  minority  leadership  in  the  Congress 
to  outline  some  of  the  substantive  changea 
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that  would  teke  place  If  my  Party  takes  con- 
trol of  the  Congress  next  January. 

The  actlvltlee  of  Congress  under  Demo- 
cratic leadership  Is  markedly  different  than 
It  would  be  under  Republican  leadership. 
This  Is  so  for  the  following  reason:  Although 
the  two  great  political  Parties  In  our  country 
may  view  the  problems  alike,  they  are  com- 
mitted to  different  approaches  to  the  solu- 
tions of  those  problems.  If,  come  next  Jan- 
uary, the  House  of  Representatives  Is  under 
new  management.  It  would  soon  become  very 
apparent  that  the  new  Congress  would  con- 
centrate on  matters  of  reorganization,  re- 
direction, and  Innovation. 

Reorganization:  Here,  I  am  talldng  about 
the  Congress  Itself.  The  reorganization  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  more  than  18  months 
ago  has  been  bottled  up  In  the  House  by 
the  present  majority  leadership.  The  new 
Congress  would  shake  that  bUl  loose  be- 
cause It  Is  so  badly  needed.  We  would  also 
seek  to  make  the  Congress  more  than  a  bill 
factory  by  beefing  up  its  ability  to  review 
and  Improve  the  operation  of  existing  pro- 
grams. The  neglect  of  Its  "oversight"  or  re- 
view responsibilities  In  the  past  Is  one  rea- 
son Congress  Itself  Is  partially  to  blame  for 
the  domestic  crises  we  are  facing  today. 

Redirection:  One  of  the  great  needs  Is  to 
organize  more  logically  some  of  the  major 
programs  administered  by  the  ExecuUve 
Branch.  Many  programs  have  outlived  their 
original  purpose;  others  actively  compound 
the  problems  they  were  designed  to  relieve; 
still  others  are  loosely  administered  and  very 
wasteful.  The  new  Congress  would  seek  to 
squeeze  as  much  effectiveness  as  they  will 
yield  from  the  lU-concelved  and  hastily 
enacted  programs  that  are  on  the  books  until 
such  time  as  many  of  them  can  be  consol- 
idated Into  functional  bloc  grants,  trans- 
ferred to  more  proper  locations  or  replaced. 
The  most  hopeful  area — and  the  most 
promising — Is  the  Innovative.  Clearly  our 
present  array  of  programs  with  their  re- 
liance on  the  categorical  technique  are  not 
working.  If  we  are  going  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  and  the  depressed  rural 
areas,  the  problems  of  welfare,  the  problems 
of  Jobs  and  crime,  the  need  for  better  edu- 
cation and  housing,  and  the  need  for  greater 
opportvmltles  for  all  Americana,  we  clearly 
must  strike  out  In  new  and  different  direc- 
tions. In  the  minority  Party,  we  think  we 
have  developed  some  exciting  new  concepts 
for  America. 

A  new  Congress  under  Republican  man- 
agement would  seek  to  enact  such  programs 
as  Revenue-Sharing,  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act,  a  Work  Incentive  Welfare  Pro- 
gram, Home  Ownership  legislation,  tax  cred- 
its for  education  and  for  state  and  local 
taxes  paid,  tax  Incentive  programs  for  the 
ghetto  and  depressed  rural  areas.  AU  of  these 
programs  have  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion and  many  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
minority  Party  In  recent  years  to  enact 
them  Into  law.  If  we  controlled  Congress, 
they  would  become  top  priority  Items. 

Though  Congress  was  In  recess  during  the 
month  of  August,  the  work  In  Congressional 
offices  did  not  come  to  a  halt.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  attention  of  my  office  to  the  busi- 
ness and  the  problems  of  constituents  con- 
tinues both  In  recess  and  in  adjournment. 
Correspondence,  for  example,  continues  to 
remain  heavy  year-round.  Though  It  Is  di- 
minishing now  on  such  Issues  as  Federal  Gun 
Controls,  a  steady  stream  of  letters  on  other 
national  issues  continues  to  arrive.  Regard- 
less of  when  Congress  finally  adjourns,  the 
work  of  my  office  In  dealing  with  Constit- 
uent problems  will  continue. 

Because  of  the  long  sessions  each  year.  It 
Is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  spend 
as  much  time  aa  I  would  like  In  personal 
visits  with  many  of  you  back  home.  This 
makes  it  necessary  to  carry  on  our  business 
of  rendering  service  to  constituents  largely 
by  mall.  Nevertheless,  I  make  a  serious  effort 
each  year  after  Congrees  adjourns  to  be  avail- 
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able  in  person  to  any  consUtuents  who  might 
have  problems  with  the  Federal  Government^ 
My  usual  procedure  Is  to  hold  Office  Hours  in 
"e  courthouses  and  City  Halls  of  each  of 
Se  fifteen  counties  In  our  District.  My  Inten- 
tion «il«  y«"  ^  to  ^^oi**  0®'=''  ^°""'  ?'  li 
October  Watch  your  local  newspaper  for  an- 
^S^ements  of  the  time  and  place  in  your 

area. 

Best  regards,  „_  t  .™» 

Mel  Lairo. 


STRAINING  AT  A  GNAT 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  11,  1968 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
chapter  in  the  saga  of  the  Supreme  Court 
is  the  subject  of  an  editorial  appearing  in 
iiie  September  7  edition  of  the  Peoria 
5ourS?iSr  and  I  include  the  editorial 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Straininc  at  a  Gnat 

Michael  A.  Musmanno,  a  Pen^^y*^*"^*  "*.: 
pmne  court  Justice.  Is  one  of  the  naUons 
most  distinguished  Jurists.         ^     _,  ^  a...^ 

A»  a  young  attorney,  he  defended  Sacco 
and  Vanzettl.  In  that  famous  case.  As  a  jurist 
he  was  among  thoee  carefully  picked  to  pre- 
side  at  the  Nuremberg  trials^ 

He  was  invited  by  Israel  to  observe  ttie 
El^mann  trial,  because  of  Wf 'f*«'^f  °^ 
reputation.  Kennedy  appointed  him  to  »  com- 
Slon   on   international   rules   of   judicial 

""^7^^  men  are  not  mun^'to  the  VS. 

^"Cris^^r^JTrved  for  ex-governors,  ex-^ 
ators,  and  poUtical  cronies,  most  of  ^om 
never  served  in  a  judicial  capacity  before 
muS    f^    achieved    any    distinction    for 

'"iXon'^e  sad  fact  1.  that  the  U.8.  Su- 
preme court  U  not  made  up  of  the  countir  e 
Jre^t  jurists.  Indeed.  It  U  remarkable  for 

""wh^^T^ually  remarkable  is  how  many 
of  the  genuinely  great  Judges  of  this  country 
have  recently  taken  the  "fP«^^f  ^,*^P 
of  publicly  condemnmg  the  pack  ot jkM 
tlclans  on  the  U.S.  court  of  going  far  out 
mto^ft  field  m  putung  tecj>nicaim«  b^ore 
justice,  and  in  making  just  plain  halr- 
brained  decisions.  . 

Musmanno    has    joined    that    group    of 

'""HT^lnted  out  specifically  a  he^^o^f, J^' 
involving  sexual  assault  »°<i  ^^'"Jfff  °' 
bound  captives.  Police  traced  the  rtAf  used, 
and  obtained  a  search  warrant  for  the  resi- 
dence concerned.  „_.m. 

When  they  arrived,  the  owner  of  the  prem- 
ises (grandmother  of  the  suspect)  waved  the 
^ch  warrant  aalde,  telling  the  officers  they 
didn't  need  It.  that  they  were  welcome. 

They  found  the  rifle. 

They  assembled  carefully  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence, including  direct  eyewitness  Identlfl- 

*^*Th^man  viras  tried  and  convicted,  unani- 
mously (of  course)  by  a  Jury. 

The  Supreme  Ck)urt  of  the  United  States, 
however,  decided  to  throw  out  aU  that  evi- 
dence on  the  grounds  that  .Ins^  of  ac- 
cepting the  grandmother's  Invitation,  the 
poUce  should  have  read  the  warrant  aloud  to 

her  when  she  waved  It  aside  I  ..^™,„ 

Musmanno  described  this  aptly  as  strain- 
ing at  a  gnat-  in  order  to  smack  down  tlie 
police,  and  "swaUowlng  a  camel"  when  It 
came  to  protecUng  the  criminal. 

The  evidence  thus  accumulates,  wlto 
more  and  more  judgea  of  genuine  and  earned 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

reputation,  as  to  Just  how  far  out  the  Su- 
J^me  court  has  Journeyed  in  Its  philosophic 
meanderlngs  and  fantastic  Prel"f'*=f^*L^ 
time  when  the  plague  of  crime  Is  a  prairie 
fire,  rampaging  unrestrained. 

The  philosophers  still  produce  the  sophls- 
Ucal  argument  that  all  these  technlcaUtlee. 
appll^ruthlessly  to  the  results  of  police 
aitlon  without  regard  for  Justice  or  pubUc 
safety,  wlU  produce  better  police  resujts  than 
ever  by    -forcing  a  high  standard  of  profes- 

That  is  nice  phlloeophy.  but  in  terms  of 
reality  it  U  garbage.  

The  individual  doesn't  exist  as  a  poUce- 
man  or  potential  policeman  who  can  com- 
bine the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  patience 
of  Job.  the  genius  of  Sherlock  Holmes  an 
angeUc  disposition,  and  the  physical  capa- 
SuSes  of  a  Green  Bay  Packer  "ne-backer  to 
the  degree  that  he  could  live  with  both  the 
Unme^e  pressures  we  now  place  upon  po  Ice^ 
and  the  fantastic  restrictions  we  also  place 
upon  them  at  the  same  time.  .,^„„..  „ 

TO  establish  such  a  "Impossible  dream  as 
the  requirement  of  police  under  pain  of 
lettlng\m«B  run  loose  throughout  the  la^d 
is  a  fantastic,  unreasonable,  and  unworkable 
"rule  of  law." 
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pletlon.  The  stability  and  sectirlty  of  any 
organization  depends  upon  the  strength  of 
dedication  of  these  men  and  women.  Our 
Armed  Forces  certolnly  have  that— In  the 
fullest  measure.  *ui„v 

Although  I  am  often  homesick,  and  think 
of  what  else  I  might  be  doing  during  thU 
period  of  my  life,  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
activity  Is  the  best  use  of  my  strengths  at 
this  time.  The  next  four  years  will  be  a  long 
time,  but  I  miist  persevere  and  do  my  best, 
as  we  all  should,  at  a  time  when  hiunan 
freedoms   are    being   suppressed,    here    and 

abroad.  ^.  .        ,,,_^* 

Perhaps  I  could  continue  on  this  subject 
for  a  much  longer  time,  but  both  of  us  have 
pressing  schedules  (though  of  different 
nature).  Therefore  I  shaU  close,  and  assure 
you  that  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

CHAaLES  E.  BREWXa. 

PS— Since  you  are  my  representative  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  come  w  your  office  for  a 
few  minutes  during  my  leave. 


A   SAILOR   WRITES   TO   HIS 
CONGRESSMAN 

HON.  WILUAmTlOYD  SCOTT 

or  vntcnnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  11.  1968 
Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  earUer  this 
week'  I  received  a  letter  from  a  young 
rSituent  who  is  J"«t  about  to  comply 
his  basic  training  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  ms 
h^thy,  well-adjusted  attitude  toward 
tSmUitary  experience  ^^  heartemn^ 
and  I  commend  it  to  my  coUeagues  as 
Stag  more  truly  representative  of  the 
attiUides  of  the  next  generation  than 
Sat  which  so  often  makes  the  news 

headlines. 

The  letter  follows: 
Hon.  William  F.  Scott. 
U.S.  Congress, 

"^^^ArC'^^rr:  As  I  write,  tiie  ensign  of 
tbfunl^-  IS^  of  America  has  j,^t  been 
raised  and  the  last  notes  of  our  national 
anthem  are  resounding  in  my  ^oul. 

The  dual  sensation  of  seeing  our  beauti 
ful  fiae  rippling  In  the  breeze  and  hearing 
the  m^lc  ofour  anthem,  seemingly  meant 
S  a^  definition  to  every  ripple  of  that  tog 
U  indeed  a  stirring  one  to  a  young  manonlj 
a  few^eks  in  the  service  ol  his  countty. 

toa  few  short  days  I  shall  complete  my 
ba^c  tra^ng  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Traming 
Centor  in  oA^t  Lakes.  And  alti>ough  this 
hL  been  at  some  momenta  a  most  tm«f  «»; 
^ence,  for  the  transition  *««^/''"^*^Ln 
Suitivry  life  is  a  difficult  one.  1*  t*"J^^ 
im  sure,  a  rewarding  experience  in  the  lives 
of  most  of  us.  For  th°"B^thl6  mlUtMy  obli- 
gation we  have  contracted  to  lulflll  will  cost 
lach  of  us  several  years  of  our  youth  It  Is 
indeed  a  necessary  obligation  born  of  a  sert- 
o^Teed  for  the  protection  of  the  freedom 

^''■^^leel  very  deeply  when  I  realize  that 
In  this  obligation  I  alone  am  the  on*  ^ho 
musrperfo™.  who  am  ultimate^  J^P^ffl: 
ble  forthe  defense  of  my  countir  and  free- 

*'°^n*^"^Me"  competitive  society  empha- 
sis  Is  Dlaoed  upon  rank,  and  a  man  U  judged 
succ"essf^y  ?he  level  of  ^^  r.n^- ^^^-;^_ 
much  executive  talent  exists  there  must  «a- 
waya  be  thoee  to  carry  out  orders  to  com- 


PROGRESS  REPORT 

HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

or    NESaASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  11,  1968 
Mr  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
next  few  days  I  will  be  sending  to  my 
constituents  my  sixth  progress  report  of 
the  90th  Congress.  I  submit  it  to  the 
Congressional  Record  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  coUeagues: 

DEAa  PRnaro:  I  spent  the  Congressional 
recess  meeting  thousands  of  you  Nebraskans 
at  the  county  and  state  fairs.  As  we  had  time 
to  talk,  one  of  the  biggest  Issues  to  develop 
was  that  of  the  famUy  farm  versus  agricul- 
tural corporations.  As  one  smaU  farmer  ex- 
pressed the  problem  to  me:  "Either  you  get 
big  or  you  get  out."  And  too  many  independ- 
ent farmers  are  getting  out. 

Every  three  and  one-half  minutes  a  self- 
employed  person  leaves  agriculture.  We  miurt 
be^n  to  recognize  the  relationship  between 
tlrms  going  out  of  business  and  nUgratlon 
to  clti^.  adding  to  those  burdens.  New  de- 
velopment of  the  countryside  and  PoU«5l«" 
with  which  small  farmers  can  live  and  by 
which  they  can  profit  are  priority  Items  for 

^^l^^her  famUy  was  visiting  the  Wayne 
CO™  Pair.  I  helped  ^^^^J^^'^^  Z^° 
wanted  to  see  herself  on  closed-circult  tele- 
vision. 

TH«   4-H   BXar   BTAICP 


unless  quick  action  is  taken,  4-"!"'/"^^ 
as  those  I've  seen  working  so  bard^J;  „ 
fairs,  could  lose  the  bonus  payment  they  re- 
ceive for  labeled  beef.  ^  „«  „ 
While  in  our  home  state,  I  learned  or  a 
Dept.    of   Agriculture   order   to   revoke   the 
nracttce  of  4-H  beef  labeling  as  of  Oct.  1.  I 
fmmedlately  sent  a  telegram  to  Ag  Secretary 
Freeman  asking  him  to  find  a  way  to  avoid 
Jl^a^zlng  the  price  and  pride  4-Hers  receive 
^or  those%oungsters  who  'f  ^^T' P^^t  "^i 
blue  ribbons  at  the  annual  Ak-Sar-Ben  ex- 
hlbmon  in  Omaha  a  special  label  Is  stiunp^ 
on  the  carcasses.  The  purchaser  paysfrom 
$20  to  •100  exti»  for  this  premium  b««l. 

But  now  the  Federal  Extension  Sendee 
under  USDA  has  said  that  around  tbe  coim- 
try  there  are  too  many  problems  wtUi  the 
a^p  aad  that  It  Is  impossible  to  PO"««  tbe 
use  of  the  label.  Labeling,  a^practiced  m 
^braska.  encourages  the  g«>'^^^^  °J  ,^"f  "7r 
bwf  I  told  Secretary  Freeman  Uiat  "  o"»er 
states  are  mis-using  the  label,  then  he  should 
bring  t^erfntolme  with  the  careful  prac- 
tlces  used  in  our  state. 
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In  Llxtcoln  I  join*  t  thm  thouauids  of  N«- 
brMkaiu  Intenttod  1 1  tb«  ShrtiM  Bowl  foot- 
tell  game  for  •  Sati^rdfty  mornlnc  Shrlnan 
Parad*. 


n  (OLTC  aw  FOLL  TO  HIS 


UBHWy 


sine*  my  laat  Pr«}crw  Report,  I  have 
announced  th»  reeult  i  of  Um  IBM  queetlon- 
nalre  to  wbleh  lomA  1 1,000  of  you  rMponded 
thU  Bummar.  The  gn  atest  Impranton  I  re- 
ceived from  your  opli  Ions  was  that  the  ma- 
jority of  you  do  not  want  to  spend  more 
money  on  government  programs  except  where 
your  personal  safety  md  physical  environ- 
ment are  ooncemMl. 

The  largest  numbe-  of  respondents  an- 
swered the  spending  qi  estlon  In  the  following 
manner: 


Mpitt 
taduotd     pmtnt    Incrsntd 


Fort<tniid 

SpsMprocram.. 
Wtr  on  povtity.. 
Social  sooirtty.. 


MooiB ,^ 

Educotloa 

Public  works  Md  hMiwayt.. 
Crkno  pnvontion  tnd  control. 
Air  and  watsr  poitaiUon 


o  nt 


wll  ti 


I  employs  lent 


unskilled 


More  than  60  per 
want  poUce  and  court  i 
with  dvll  disorders, 
greater  emphasis  on 
go  hand-ln-hand 
court  action 

To  decrease 
favor  offering  tax 
hire  and  train 
per  cent  would  favor 
as  an  employer  of  last 

Agrlcult\ire  subsidy 
limited  to  a  maxlmmp 
according  to  69  per 

It  took  only  one 
spouses  by  computer, 
man-hours  needed  to 
answers  to  last  year's 


of  the  respondents 

to  deal  more  strictly 

I  nd  36  per  cent  want 

ci^rtng  slum  problems  to 

stricter  p(dloe  and 


i,  61  per  cent  would 

tenants  to  employers  who 

workers,  fourteen 

be  government  acting 

lesort. 

payments  should  te 

of  $10,000  per  farm. 


cesb 


diy 


to  tabtUate  the  re- 
x>mpared  to  the  many 
total  the  handwritten 
p>ll. 


STAR   VXTXSANS'    t  OMBS   BILL   Pi 


tvo 


A  blU  containing 
legislation  I  Introduo  d 
signed  recently  by  Ur 
raises  the  federal  shar 
In  state  veterans'  box 

No  federal  Increase  liad 
1960,  and  flgure  show<  il 
federal  contribution  qad 
cent  before  this  bill  w 

I  conferred  with  t^o 
intereeted  In  the  veteri  ns 
legislation:  Louis  Wyiian 
land,  both  of  New  Hunpeblre. 


THK   POST 

Just  before  Congresi 
344  colleaguee  In  the 
class  post  offices  and 
level  of  postal  service 
Ing  can  be  made  ( 
by  Poetmaster 
out  notifying  the  Poet 
Committee  at  least  30 


General  Marvin 


NEW   rEDBBAI.  CA  TALOO  PBOMUBD 


The  Executive  Branc|i 
pressure   of   Congress 
catalog  of  federal 
July  18,  I  Introduced 
such  a  catalog  Ident^y 
their  benefits,  ellglbllj  (y, 
mechanics  of  application 
tact.  It  is  generally 
catalog  which  claims 
rles  far  less  than' half 

Now  the  Bureau  of 
nounced  a  book  to 


guile 


features  of  the  first 

as  a  freshman  was 

President.  The  bill 

of  payments  for  care 

I  back  to  60  per  cent. 

been  enacted  since 

that  nationwide  the 

dropped  to  30  per 

signed. 

other  Congressmen 

home  care  payment 

and  Jamee  Cleve- 


9incx  voTS 
recessed,  I  voted  with 
House  to  save  fourth 
maintain  the  current 
In  the  future,  no  dos- 
8u<ti  as  those  threatened 
Watson)  wlth- 
Offlce  and  Otvll  Service 
days  in  advance. 


has  responded  to  the 

for  a  comprehensive 

assistance  programs.  On 

a  bill  requiring  that 

programs,  describe 

,  restrictions,  ocets. 

and  officials  to  con- 

agfeed  that  the  existing 

t  >  be  all-inclusive  car- 

of  all  programs. 

the  Budget  has  an- 

thoae  who  are  sure 
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they  could  get  some  federal  money  if  they 
just  knew  where  to  look  will  be  ready  early 
in  1969. 


A    NEW    ORDER    OP    BATTLE    FOR 
AMERICA'S  WEALTH 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or  mw  roBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  11.  1968 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  distinguished  Ambassador  to  India, 
the  Honorable  Chester  Bowles,  has  long 
been'  a  voice  of  reason  and  f  arslghted 
Judgment  in  the  councils  of  our  Oovem- 
ment.  On  a  recent  visit  to  the  United 
States,  Ambassador  Bowles  observed  the 
mood  of  the  Nation  and  found  that  our 
most  serious  problem  la  not  any  one  of 
many  domestic  and  totematlonal  crises 
but  rather  it  is  a  failure  to  come  to  grliM 
with  the  fimdamental  changes  that  we 
must  make  in  our  institutions  and  our 
Qovemment. 

Ambassador  Bowles  set  forth  his  im- 
pressions and  suggestions  in  a  column 
that  appeared  in  Saturday's  New  York 
Times.  His  call  for  a  reordering  of  na- 
tional priorities  is  one  that  I  have  long 
urged  In  this  House,  and  at  this  point 
I  am  inserting  the  article  in  the  Ricoao: 


Topics: 


A  Nxw  OSDKB  OP  Battue  pox 
Amxkica's  Wkaltk 


(By  Chester  Bowles) 

What  worries  me  most  after  a  recent  visit 
to  the  United  States  Is  not  racial  violenee, 
student  protests,  urban  rot  or  even  our  pain- 
ful dUemma  in  Vietnam  but  the  failure  of 
many  leaders  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
fundamental  adjustments  that  wlU  be  re- 
quired to  cope  with  these  problenu. 

Although  I  heard  some  brave  generalized 
talk  about  the  need  to  "restructure"  Ameri- 
can society,  I  found  alarmingly  few  people 
who  are  facing  up  to  the  institutional 
changes  that  are  required  to  achieve  the  do- 
mestic and  foreign  objectives  that  a  clear 
majority  of  Americans  now  seem  to  feel  es- 
sential. Even  among  the  most  articulate  and 
militant  leaders  of  the  youth  movements, 
there  are  comparatively  few  who  have  speUed 
out  what  must  actually  be  done  to  produce 
the  new  world  to  which  they  are  so  deeply 
committed. 

parvATS  AND  public  nkxos 
If  America  Is  to  achieve  the  new  objectives 
which  enlightened  members  of  both  political 
parties  are  now  accepting,  it  must  begin  by 
considering  the  extent  and  purpose  of  its 
national  wealth  in  a  fundamentaUy  different 
perspective. 

We  must  first  balance  our  gross  national 
income  as  a  whole  against  the  substantial 
areas  of  public  need  and  private  demand, 
then  establish  realistic  priorities  among  these 
areas.  FlnaUy  we  must  use  tax  and  other  in- 
centives to  see  that  pubUc  and  private  in- 
vestments meet  these  priorities  as  closely  as 
possible. 

LINIMO  Xn>  Otn  GOALS 

I  am  not  sxiggestlng  a  new  form  of  "creep- 
ing socialism"  or  a  demagogic  effort  to  soak 
the  rich.  What  I  advocate  is  a  hard-headed 
effort  to  bring  our  governmental  and  private 
institutions  into  a  more  realistic  relationship 
to  our  new  domestic  and  foreign  objectives. 

I  do  not  telleve  we  can  accomplish  these 
objectives  by  juggling  our  established  budg- 
ets, cutting  a  little  here  and  adding  a  Uttle 
there.  What  Is  required  are  new  concepts, 
even  new  institutions,  that  will  enable  us  to 
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see  our  national  priorities  from  a  fresh 
perspective. 

The  immediate  starting  point  must  be  a 
fresh,  hard  look  at  the  distribution  of  the 
stupendous  Income  produced  each  year  by 
American  managers,  farmers  and  workers;  In 
other  words,  a  pragmatic  re-examlnation  of 
the  puirposes  for  which  our  national  income 
is  now  being  spent. 

A  significant  step  in  this  direction  might 
be  a  National  Economic  CouncU  appointed 
by  the  President  under  legislation  provided 
by  Congress.  The  members  of  the  Council 
would  include  distinguished  men  and 
women,  chosen  by  the  President  with  the 
consent  of  Congress,  who  would  represent  a 
wide  spectrimi  of  American  life  and  Inter- 
ests. They  would  be  supported  with  an  expert 
staff  of  economists  and  political  and  social 
scientists. 

The  Council  would  bold  exhaustive  public 
hearings  beginning  early  each  year.  These 
hearings  would  run  for  several  months  with 
maximum  television,  radio  and  news  cover- 
age. The  CouncU  would  call  a  variety  of  wit- 
nesses representing  the  many  claimants  on 
a  share  of  our  gross  national  Income — con- 
sumer goods  producers,  national  defense 
authorities,  spokesmen  for  pubUc  health, 
boiulng  and  overseas  development,  and  the 
like. 

This  Council  would  be  required  by  law  to 
present  to  the  President  by.  say,  September 
1  of  each  year,  a  national  expenditure  budget 
based  on  the  anticipated  gross  national  in- 
come for  the  coming  year  and  on  clear-cut 
recommendations  for  the  allocation  of  this 
Income. 

Against  the  background  of  this  exhaustive, 
well-publicized  national  self-examination. 
the  President  and  his  advisers  would  prepare 
the  annual  budget  for  Congress.  Although 
the  President  would  not  be  required  to  accept 
the  Council's  reconunendations,  he  would  In- 
evitably take  them  Into  account. 

Congress  would  then  consider  the  Admin- 
istration's budget  as  at  present  and  make  Its 
decisions  regarding  appropriations,  tax  in- 
centives and  the  like  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  pubUc  has  been  substantially  In- 
volved in  the  consideration  of  various  alter- 
natives and  the  establishment  of  the  Coim- 
cU's  proposed  priorities. 

MXW    BCOMOMIC    OBOES 

I  suggest  this  procedure  simply  to  under- 
score the  need  for  new  institutional  Instru- 
ments which  will  help  us  to  escape  from  our 
present  deeply  rooted,  seniority  ridden  pat- 
tern of  public  economic  policy-making. 

We  cannot  expect  successfully  to  fight  our 
grave  contemporary  social  problems  with  an 
economic  "order  of  battle"  which  was  de- 
signed for  the  nineteenth  century.  We  must 
be  able  pragmatically  to  stimulate  and  en- 
courage the  Investment  of  our  national  In- 
come in  those  areas  where  it  Is  most  needed. 


MINSHALL  OPINION  POLL 


HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  11,  1968 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Rkcoro  the  September  Min- 
shall  Opinion  Poll,  which  is  being  sent  to 
the  home  of  every  registered  voter  in  the 
23d  Congressional  District,  regardless  of 
political  affiliation — Republican,  Demo- 
crat, or  Independent: 

CONOKXSS  OP  THK  UNIRD  STATXS, 

HOUSX   OP   RCPKXSKNTATIVKS, 

Washington.  D.C.,  September  1968. 
DXAB   FBiBfiM:    Response    to    last   April's 
opinion  poll  was  excelleut.  Subsequent  events 
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U»  thU  fast-moving  year  may  have  causal  »  ' -^^ J.""=t^'^.^rc:.r:;t.^rd  'SS^VS'f^o^^TZrT^c^trot 
TOU  to  alter  your  thinking.  New  concerns  fit  from  having  the  excellent  comments  and  ^^^'^K^j^y  ^^  ^y  previous  generatton. 
have  arlaen  since  laat  spring.  Therefore.  I  am  thinktog  of  those  I  represent.  ^^^  chUdhood  they've  watched  fast  break- 
again  requeeUng  your  views  on  todays  major  as  soon  as  results  are  tabulated,  i  snau  ^^^^  ^^  .^^  They've  been  reared  by  par- 
^nim.                                                                        report  them  to  you  in  a  newsletter  and  to  the  ^^^  ^^^  permissive  than  ever  before  and 

This  questionnaire  U  being  mailed  to  the  ^^^^  media.  I  am  stire  you  reallM  that  time  they've  come  to  expect  instant  gratification, 
home  of  every  registered  voter  in  the  23d  ^^^  g^^g  limitations  make  It  Unpoadble  for  today's  student  is  impatient,  often  demand- 
I^lstrlct— Democrat,  RepubUcan  or  Independ-  ^^  ^  respond  personally  to  every  return,  j^g^  sometimes  even  arrogant.  But  I  beUeve 
ent.  If  you  wish  additional  copies  for  other  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  carefuUy  read  and  tabiUated.  that  the  great  majority  wish  to  accomplish 
members  of  your  household,  please  let  me  ^-^^-^  -q^  jq,  t^^ng  pmrt  in  the  Minshall  change  by  working  within  the  existing  frame- 
know.                                                    ^         .       ,        oniBionPoU  work  and  wish  to  be  rcaponaibZy  involved. 

With  the  House  of  Representatives  in  al-     ^'P*"  a,„~l,_  _.„_  our  student  government  president.  Dave 

most  continuous  session,  my  OOTgrjsslonal                ^^^'^^WiamE  Mwshall  SUvlson,  has  truly  demonstrated  that  kind 

duUes  demand   that   I    be   »«   Washington                                       ^^heTot  Congress.  of  responslblUty  thU  past  summer.  Instead 

and  I  am  unable  to  visit  our  District  as  often                                              memocr  u,  y.     y  ^^  seeing  a  paying  Job,  he  stayed  on  our 

•IIHCU4II  nsiNioN  POLL  camp\iB  working  with  faculty  committees  and 

MINSHALL  OPIWIOW  POU ca^P^  admlnlsfa-ators.  He  has  made  clear  to 

Ym                 No            No  opinion  ^g  same  of  the  concerns  of  the  student  body. 

—  He  has  presented  the  student  view  at  many 

^   _   .           _,.  meetings,  with  the  result  that  several  cur- 

1   If  i  uliifactory  pMC*  in  Vittnsiii  cannot  b«  sdiisvwl  at  the  P»n»  pMca  uiKs.  rlculum  changes  are  underway  and  students 

•*/*^SJSII,'f,SL^rSli^'*.nSh»                           a                 °                 H  have  been  appointed  to  membership  on  most 

Si  SSM^s^A -".:::::::::::"-:::::" q  g  g        of  the  university's  standing  committoes. 

?i  wSrSrjIt  "St. - rj.7-.;--;;i-.-;a-J.-|i;Viii:-         D  D  °  working   through   existing    channels.   Dave 

(d>lneis8isSostJiVisl»«n'tmiMtiryrMpo«iibilitytnd|isdusllydssies.  n  a  D  stlvUon  has  achieved  results. 

rrtlJllSdtotollrtMJJjrirt^iruiuifS::::::::::™^^  ana  scmumze  closely  the  American  conege  or 

^§   nS?O.Mi«v!torti  .  l!^^^^  ODD  umverslty  and  you  recognize  quickly  there's 

2.  If  the  Sovists  do  not  eomptiyy  witMrsw  Irooi  CMdiostovskis,  do  you  think  ^^^^  ^  ^  deeired  in  education  offered  to 

(dMCh  only  1) :                             . .» w.™.-,  i>--» »,«!«  n  D  □  students  Faculty  members  are  quick  to  pro- 

ffi  ?h!i  "u'nSd'tJ.i^'dr/i'ili'  "^r^l^T^.^ni^-  °  n  D  P^e  reform  in  givermnent.  business  or  other 

Rstsis     R  n  D  segmente  of  society  but  they've  been  slow 

(c>  TlittotationifioMldbsl^totlMOiutsdNjtioiuL...-.— u  u  to  change  their  own  InstttuUons.  As  our  unl- 

3.  Whit  fen«o«i]riseavtt«n>ie«  lystsm  »  prsfsrabis  (cheek  only  1).  a  □  O  versltlM  become  ever  larger,  the  need  to  re- 

ibJulS*S.V"irViningti"rVli:::::::::::::^^^^^^^^^^^^  Ran  shape    academic    programs    becomw    more 

<c)  LotlMy R  n  a  pressing.  Unfortunately,   these   programs  In 

Iti  LoHsiy  Witt  limitsd  4lf«™«"^-vv---sii;L-"--3i-~-,i-^:: "  many  schools  simply  don't  challenge  bright. 

4.Gunco«t«lln«gton«.w«0^^^^  D  D  □  well-prepared  young  people.  Too  often  they 

;i!l:SS™2!S;!l.lVJfh:idj!i;iiV;.::::::::::^  g  g'  g  come  up*^agalnst  bland  survey  courses.  sterUe 

(c)  uSwisini  of  111  ownora  of  ftrMrms n  D  □  reading  assignments,  dreary  machine-scored 

(<ft  A  tan  on  ni««H)rdsrule»  of  ill  Srwrms.... ........ ^ --------- n  Q  □  examinations.   A    university    experience    for 

??  SMSS:i?nSJI.lt^SK^''"* '"  r."""   -™?::::::  S  5  □  m^^udents  today  consists  of  reading  and 

5  ,„diyi!tediS«Sid?^^.*or^ □  □  O  memorizing  other  peoples  Ideas,  with  Uttle 

(1)  A  itrietsf  policy  for  taw  and  ordor n  D  d  opportumty  to  develop  and  express  original 

(b)  Mofs  mon«  for  antipowrty  P™t"7»r---i--j,--,-i;;-,;i;i-, thoughts,    to    experiment    with    new    ap- 

6.  What  (fe  yos  ttink  is  the  pringpal  problom  tacint  the  Nation  today? proachw,    or    to  Wsue    independent    self- 

~  "  ~~~ 4  «rf«,™.«H  tn  n.  BMiuence     Dlanned  programs  to  study.  There  is  good 

Wm.  PEA^CO^  TO  THE  ^^^  ^Si£S^i     ^^^^=^-^^!!^^^^ ^. 

HON.  ClARiE  E.  M1U£R       «SfBSSS'   J^SBsS^rSJi^Jt,^^ 

or  OHIO  uL^tv^ttowsThMTleaders  predicted  inslsOng  on  participation  in  decision  mak- 

INT^HOUSEOFHEPRB^ENTA^  HSsEl^'J-Sy^^  ^.^^c^lr^T^Ts^^^^^T^T. 

Wednesday.  September  11.  1968  ^f  ^*S.k  oW^u°  we  had  li««dy  be  a  vital  part  of  the  e^'^«lST'^4'™',fth^^t 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  speaker,  we  l^J^' --^SJ^SryVtuT^^fv^^  Z'^^^X^'^^^u'.^^'^^^ ^^T 

are  approaching  the  return  to  COUege  for  '^'^jj '^f '^"^ J^^^^^Si  J^^  tTon.%n   a   Uvely.   contemporary  university 

many  thousands  of  students.  There  are  ^.^  .^.'^^^^^t^^S^eTud  uXrlty  the  learning   potenUal   m   everything  that 

mai^  who  predict  renewed  unrest  and  ^^l^±}^t^i^^   rtadents   J»  happens   should   be   exploited    un  versities 

viS^ce  on  allege  campuses  again  this  ^^^^S^th^^  ^nce  ues  ahe«l.  must  be  "real  ufe  '^^^f^'^'JZT'T'^e 

year    The  hippies  and  the  yippies  have  one  thml  we  at  Ohio  university  learned  last  I'U  always  remember  the  intensity  of  the 

p?^lS   XSread    college    campus    fp^^^^Th^J  ?S.at.  and  <Sorder  «,ived    --•i-;i°  ^;,^ -«  f.f  a7;Si:^^^^^^^^ 
Semonstratio^  and  riots,  starting  the     {o^^-^^ey  'n^.iy J«^^  ^^h^ti^Sf  "o^f  SdJ^^L^reJ^tSddTn^y 

week  of  October  21.  ^        tlons  within  the  Bcnooi.  ^5™,r"^;fJ^"   *.        ^j,^^  ^Uve  when  I  actually  worked  with  kids 

one  of  the  school  administrators  who  ^^^l^^^^^,  "S?  p^S  i^^'u?^.  X  i^  uuie  concept  of  how  school  work 

showed  courage  when  trouble  develwed  temgl   ^^^^/J^nJol^S  problems.  could  affect  their  lives.  What  I  learned  there 

last  school  term  was  Dr.  Venion  Alden.  '^'T^^J^^  doesn't  havi>-*nd  untU  now  helped  me  discover  what  courses  I  need,  not 

president  of  Ohio  University  at  Athens.  basn^n^S--^klnd  of  internal  dlsd-  just    for    a    degree,    but    to    succeed    as    a 

Ohio.  Dllne  that  a  bustness  or  an  army  must  have,  teacher."                                ,.„.„™, 

An  article  by  Dr.  Alden.  entitled  "Will  XSmlnlstrators    and    faculty    members    are  soom  pox  mxriATivi: 

Peace  Come  to  the  Campus?"  was  pub-  dedicated  to  freedom  of  inquiry  and  expres-  At  Ohio  University  we  urge  students  to 

lished  in  the  Parade  section  of  a  number  slon  and  they  expect  some  confusion.  But  grow  out  of  the  complaint  stage  ana  seek  to 

!^^™n^™  on  SiS^  ^Dtem^^  8  When  confusion  reltcbes  the  point  of  anarchy,  develop  their  own  constructive  proposa^  and 

Of  newspapers  on  Slin^.Sepami»r»,  ^^enco                                  ^^^  functioning  of  programs.   Like   most   university   presidents, 

1968.  Among  other  P^^^^^^J"'  The  u^verslty,  action  must  be  taken.  Per-  f-m  not  impressed  by  students  carrying  plac- 

Ucle   was    printed    by    the    Washington  l^^^^^  must  be  the  first  step,  if  that  fails,  ards  or  squatting  in  the  haU  outside  my 

Post.  the  university  must  be  prepared  to  use  foroe.  office.  And  I  won't  respond  to  threats  or  bul- 

Because  of  its  timeliness  I  would  like  to  j^^  ^  may  be  necessary  that  the  university  lying.  But  we  are  Impressed  and  Influenced 

insert  the  article  In  the  RbcORD  at  this  ^^^l   summarUy  with   students   who   abuse  when  a  student  Identifies  a  problem,  con- 

point:  their  school's  tolerance  to  exploit  personal  slders  altemaUves,  and  offers  a  P~P<«»lj° 

Last  spring  when  Ohio  University  was  sur-  power.  No  institution  can  Uve  in  tumult  or  logical  we  can  act  "P^"^.  "•^^^j^^^^ff"'"' 

roundeS^^bythe  worst  flood  m  11»  l«4-year  ^  constant  tbieat  of  disruption.  bUlty,  and  you  leam  1*  f  y  P'-*^"^^  ^^^^, 

history,  a  televlston  commentator  remarked,                             ^^^.^  studxnts  ^^  »*»«  y?"^  !f  t^l^Jf.  ranldW  V^  slg- 

"A  labor  union  tried  to  close  Ohio  Unlversfcty                                    J.^        .,  „m.,.oi.  «.nri..  tlons  are  bound  to  change  rapidly  ano  sig 

aSd^^^St^  student,  tried    and        While  the  »^«Sf^"3iJ^^f^stX;  nlficantly.  The  distinguished  ^^niversityof 

faued.    Now    Ood    is    trying    to    c\os»    the  sent   only    a   «^^    P^P^"^"'    1^**^!  the  future  wlU  enable  students  to  make  max- 

SSSS.^.Ji^!^*^^^  —  to  be  bomes,  J*„-^™^^''*,r/,^ne*f  %r  Z-  imum  use-^n  their  own  InlUaUve-of  the 
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Mr.  BERRY.  M*. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  eeononUc  planners,  self-reliance  now 
me«nB  an  effort  to  reduce  dependence  on  for- 
eign aid,  the  terms  of  which  are  held  to  be 
onerous  and  demeaning.  It  also  means  a  stif- 
fening resistance  to  new  Industrial  collabo- 
rations with  foreign  corporations.  To  those 
who  worry  about  foreign  policy  and  mUltary 
strategy.  It  means  a  deepening  preoccupation 
with  the  question  of  whether  India  should 
"go  nuclear"  and  build  an  atom  bomb. 

The  shift  In  outlook  results  In  large  meas- 
\xr«  from  the  darkening  prospects  for  aid 
from  the  United  States  and  other  Western 
nations.  It  Is  not  uncommon  now  for  Indian 
mlnlatera  to  represent  themselves  as  being 
glad  that  the  aid  climate  has  turned  chilly. 

Foreign  aid,  they  contend,  undermines  the 
nation's  will  to  help  Itself. 

OISILLUSIONKO  WTTH   MOSCOW 

DlslUuslonment  with  the  Soviet  Union 
after  Its  decision  to  sell  arms  to  Pakistan 
and  Its  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  has  re- 
inforced this  mood.  If  India  had  only  been 
less  dependent  on  Moscow,  It  Is  being  said, 
she  could  have  spoken  out  more  freely  for 
the  Czechoslovak  crisis. 

In  fact,  India  Is  closer  to  a  kind  of  self- 
reliance  than  some  Indians  recognize. 

If  the  United  States  falls  again  to  renew 
Its  grant  to  the  International  Development 
Association,  a  United  Nations  affiliate,  in  the 
current  session  of  Congress,  the  cost  in  for- 
eign exchange  of  India's  debt  repayments  on 
old  loans  In  the  coming  year  will  nearly  equal 
the  new  aid  she  receives. 

Since  the  new  aid  Is  restricted  to  imports 
from  the  donor  nations  and  the  repayments 
require  foreign  exchange,  India  would  be 
better  off,  some  officials  say.  If  she  had  no 
aid  agreements  at  all. 

Even  If  the  development  association  funds 
come  to  expected  amount  of  $200-mllUon, 
India  will  be  left  with  less  than  half  the  net 
aid — assistance  In  excess  of  debt  repayment — 
that  Western  aid  experts  were  encouraging 
her  to  expect  as  recently  as  two  years  ago. 

SELr-REUANCE  INEVrTABLE 

As  one  senior  financial  aide  remarked 
wryly,  self-reliance  Is  not  only  desirable.  It 
"also  seems  Inevitable." 

But  the  Indians  are  not  simply  putting  a 
good  face  on  a  bad  situation.  When  the  time 
came  to  draft  a  new  five-year  plan  this  year, 
the  only  directive  the  Cabinet  gave  the  plan- 
ning commission  was  to  find  out  how  de- 
pendence on  aid  could  be  reduced. 

The  commission's  first  statement  of  the 
new  plan's  alms  declared,  "A  process  of  de- 
velopment sustained  by  continuous  foreign 
aid  cannot  be  healthy." 

The  planners  proposed  that  India  reduce 
the  amount  of  net  aid  by  half  In  five  years. 

ICASSIVK  Am  UNACCEPTABLE 

In  an  Interview,  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion insisted  that  massive  new  aid  \\-3uId  be 
unacceptable,  even  If  it  were  offered,  a  view 
that  is  not  shared  by  the  Finance  Ministry. 

The  planner  argued  that  India's  debt  of 
17.6-blIUon  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow. 

Neither  the  Government  nor  the  planners 
appear  Inclined  to  take  the  advice  of  West- 
erners who  say  they  should  turn  to  private 
foreign  business  concerns  to  make  up  for 
what  they  are  losing  in  the  foreign  aid. 

The  gloomy  aid  picture  appears  to  have 
strengthened  the  hand  of  politicians  who 
argue  that  collaboration  with  private  foreign 
business  Is  Invariably  comprc»nlslng.  One  of 
the  advocates  of  self-reliance  is  the  Com- 
merce Minister,  Dlnesh  Singh,  who  is  a  close 
adviser  of  Prime  Minister  Indira  Oandhl.  He 
proudly  tells  visitors  to  his  office  that  every- 
thing in  it.  Including  the  air  conditioners 
and  telephones,  is  made  in  India. 

One  Western  aid  official  tells  of  what  he 
calls  "self-reliance  gone  wild."  The  Cabinet 
has  been  sitting  for  eight  months  now  on 
$15-inilllon  offer  from  the  Tenneoo  Corpora- 
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tlon,  an  American  oU  company,  for  offshore 
drilling  righu  In  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  off  the 
coast  of  Gujarat. 

POTSNTIAL  BBLIKVBO  HIGH 

Tenneco  believes  the  potential  production 
could  exceed  all  of  India's  current  produc- 
tion. It  proposes  to  do  the  exploratory  drill- 
ing at  no  cost  or  risk  to  India  in  return  (or 
a  guarantee  of  partnerships  with  the  Govern- 
ment In  exploitation. 

The  proposal  which  the  Petroleum  Minis- 
try favors,  would  leave  Tenneco  with  about 
30  percent  of  the  profits  after  taxes. 

Company  officials  have  made  23  visits  to 
India  without  securing  a  final  decision.  Offi- 
cials say  the  Government  would  prefer  to 
hire  a  foreign  company  to  do  the  drilling  and 
thereby  avoid  a  partnership.  But,  this  would 
mean  spending  sums  of  money  not  Imme- 
diately available.  Meanwhile,  an  opportunity 
to  reduce  costly  oil  imports  Is  being  ne- 
glected, the  Western  official  said. 

"In  the  name  of  self-reliance,"  Ashoka 
Mehta,  who  recently  resigned  as  Petroleum 
Minister,  remarked  despondently,  "we  are 
making  ourselves  more  dependent." 

The  theme  of  self-reliance  has  spread  Into 
the  nuclear  field.  Any  decision  to  become  a 
nuclear  power  would  require  an  expenditure 
of  hard  currency  greater,  many  economists 
say,  than  India  could  possibly  afford. 

Nevertheless,  the  bomb  has  become  a  lead- 
ing topic  of  conversation  of  that  part  of  gov- 
erning 611te  that  calls  itself  an  Intelligentsia. 
Some  of  those  who  have  returned  from 
studies  at  such  places  as  Harvard,  Stanford 
and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology have  brought  back  such  Jargon  as 
"credibility,"  "nuclear  posture,"  "strike  capa- 
bility" and  "scenario." 

Most  of  them  would  heatedly  deny  any 
connection  with  such  chauvinist  parties  as 
the  Jan  Sangh,  which  has  long  advocated 
that  India  build  the  bomb. 

In  part,  tbelr  preoccupation  Is  an  unlooked 
for  result  of  pressure  from  Moscow  and 
Washington  to  renoxuce  nuclear  weapons 
and  sign  the  nonproliferation  treaty.  No 
major  party  now  advocates  signing  the  treaty. 
A  recent  opinion  poll  showed  that  most  po- 
litically minded  Indians  appear  to  want  the 
bomb. 

Advocates  of  the  bomb  contend  that  the 
decline  in  foreign  aid  shows  that  the  West 
really  has  no  permanent  stake  In  India's 
security  and  stabUlty.  Hence,  they  ask,  how 
can  India  count  on  the  big  powers  to  pro- 
tect them  from  "nuclear  blackmail"  by  Com- 
munist China? 

If  such  "nuclear  blackmail"  is  as  unlikely 
as  Westerners  sometimes  contend,  they  con- 
tinue, then  why  Is  the  United  States  build- 
ing an  antimissile  system  as  protection 
against  a  Chinese  attack? 

STUOT    WmELT    DISCUSSED 

Behind  these  questions  Is  an  expectation, 
startling  to  foreigners  who  regard  India  as  a 
very  poor  country  permanently  in  need  of 
their  philanthropy,  that  India  is  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  a  major  power  in  Asia. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Government-spon- 
sored Institute  of  Defense  Studies  and  Anal- 
yses made  the  case  for  India's  ability  to  afford 
the  bomb  by  noting  that  she  has  the  10th 
largest  gross  national  product  in  the  world. 
The  report  did  not  p>olnt  out  that  with  her 
population  of  525  million,  India  also  has  one 
of  the  lowest  per  capita  Incomes  In  the  world. 

The  study,  which  haa  been  widely  read 
and  discusaed,  estimated  the  cost  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  a  delivery  system  that  would 
give  the  Chinese  pause  at  (lO-bllllon  to  $16- 
bUUon— more  than  the  total  aid  India  has 
received  from  the  United  States  in  20  years— 
at  least  a  third  of  wblcta  would  have  to  be  in 
hard  cvurency. 

When  Incredulous  Indians  or  foreigners  ask 
advocates  of  the  bomb  how  the  country  could 
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contemplate  this  kind  of  expenditure  when 
tens  of  miUlons  of  Indians  are  barely  sub- 
•uttng,  they  are  assured  that  the  masses  are 
nrepared  to  make  sacrifices. 

The  Institutes  study  opposed  an  Immol- 
ate aU-out  program  to  build  the  bomb,  but 
It  argued  that  the  country  should  "develop 
lu  nuclear  option"  by  building  up  an  elec- 
uonlcs  Industry,  a  stockpile  of  fissionable 
material  and  research  faclllUes. 

The  evidence  Is  that  the  Government  U 
doing  just  that.  A  nuclear  reactor  Is  l>elng 
built  at  Kalpakkam,  near  Madras,  on  the 
basis  of  self-reliance— without  foreign  help 
and  therefore  without  any  restriction  on  IM 

ultimate  use. 

some  economlsU  who  argue  for  self-reli- 
ance are  dumayed  by  the  tack  the  planning 
commission  has  taken  and  the  Infatuation 
with  nuclear  gamesmanship.  Meaningful  self- 
reliance,  they  contend,  would  involve  basic 
social  reforms  and  an  emphaaU  on  tech- 
nology appropriate  to  India's  conditions. 

Some  senior  officials  regard  the  new  trend 
of  thinking  as  inevitable,  given  the  apparent 
indifference  of  the  developed  nations  to  the 
late  of  such  countries  as  India.  But  they  still 
indulge  the  hope  that  this  Is  only  a  passing 
phase.  

DICTATORIAL  BIG  GOVERNMENT 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  September  11,  1968 
Mr  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  see  evi- 
dence almost  every  day  of  a  dictatorial 
big  government  interfering  in  the  per- 
sonal Uves  of  the  people;  in  the  operation 
of  business,  and  local  governmental  in- 
stitutions. ,  i^«.t,». 
Yesterday  my  office  received  a  letter 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  which  threatened 
legal  and  administrative  proceedings 
against  the  Union  County  school  system 
for  failure  to  comply  ^^ith  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  in  not  desegre- 
gating the  public  schools. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  would  be  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  desegregate  this  school  system 
because  of  the  fact  that  no  person  except 
of   Anglo-Saxon    descent   lives   in   the 

coimty.  , 

Upon  being  informed  that  no  person  of 
Negro,  Mexican,  Indian,  and  so  forth  de- 
cent lived  in  the  county  the  writer  of  the 
letter  of  intimidation  and  threat  said 
tha*  apparently  a  mistake  had  been  made 
in  sending  this  letter.  He  said  that  due 
to  a  large  volume  of  such  mai:  bemg 
written  recently  on  this  subject,  that  this 
county  was  apparently  included  by  mis- 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  most  serious 
matter  that  a  governmental  agency 
would  send  out  such  a  letter  without  in- 
vestigating the  aUegations  and  facts  con- 
tained therein. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks I  would  Uke  to  include  a  copy  of 
the  letter  from  HEW: 
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been  notified  that  the  question  of  its  com- 
pliance with  -ntlc  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  has  been  referred  to  our  Office  of  Gen- 
eral Counsel  with  the  recommendation  that 
administrative  proceedings  be  Initiated. 

We  regret  that  this  step  has  been  neces- 
sary but  extensive  negotiations  by  our  staff 
with  local  school  officials  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce an  acceptable  desegregation  plan. 

If  you  have  questions  about  this  matter, 
please  let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RICHARD   D.   WABBEN, 

Congressional  Liaison  OfficeT,  Office  for 
Civil  RigMa. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  COAL  MINE 
SAFETY  ACT 
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deficiencies,  providing  better  protectlcm 
for  miners  in  every  SUte  where  coal  is 
produced.  ^  _, 

How  essential  is  this  extended  pro- 
tection? I  need  only  point  out  that,  since 
1952— when  the  existing  law  was 
passed — over  5.500  miners  have  been 
killed  on  the  job.  and  that  many  thou- 
sands more  have  been  disabled  in  acci- 
dents that  did  not  have  to  happen.  We 
have  it  on  the  highest  authority  that  coal 
mining  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  jobs 
a  man  can  do  in  this  country. 

The  adminisration's  bill  presents  us 
with  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity  to 
serve  the  cause  of  saving  human  life.  I 
suggest  that  we  make  the  most  of  it. 


Depabtment  or  Health. 
Ebttcation,  and  Wblfa»k, 
Washington,  D.C..  September  9,   1968. 
Mrs.  Kat  UPCHtmcH, 
Administrative  Assistant 
Hon.  John  J.  Dtjncan, 

Washington,  D.C.  

DcAB  Mbs.  Upchubch:   This  te  to  Inform 
you  that  the  Union  County  school  system  has 
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HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or  michigam 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  11.  1968 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  safety  legislation  is  an  area  in 
which  I  have  long  felt  a  very  keen  in- 
terest. This  90th  Congress  has  consid- 
ered a  great  many  bills  deaUng  with 
employee  safety,  and  it  remams  my 
hope  that  before  we  adjourn  this  session, 
some  of  the  safety  biUs  which  have  been 
reported  by  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  may  join  the  radiation 
hazards  exposure  bUl  which  passed  this 
House  in  March. 

The  Johnson-Humphrey  administra- 
tion has  put  its  concern  for  the  safety 
of  workers  directiy  on  the  line.  Knowing 
that  the  bUls  would  be  controversial, 
but  knowing,  too.  that  lives  come  before 
votes,  the  administration  began  the  year 
by  sending  up  the  occupational  safety 
and  health  bUl.  Now.  in  an  area  not  cov- 
ered by  that  broader  bUl.  the  admmis- 
tration  has  proposed,  and  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent] 
has  introduced,  amendments  to  the  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act. 

I  am  proud  of  the  President  for  hav- 
ing sent  this  bill  up  here,  and  of  my  col- 
league from  Peruisylvania  for  havmg 
introduced  it.  I  hope  when  we  adjourn 
sine  die,  we  can  aU  be  proud  of  the  90th 
Congress  for  having  taken  action  in  the 
area  of  saving  human  lives. 

The  administration's  bill  would  im- 
prove on  the  existing  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act  by  making  it  broader,  tougher,  and 
more  flexible.  Under  present  law,  for  ex- 
ample, the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
coal  mine  inspector  is  weakest  where 
the  danger  is  greatest— at  the  workmg 
face  of  the  underground  mine,  where 
hundreds  of  miners  have  been  killed— 
one  or  two  at  a  time— by  the  sudden  f  aUs 
of  rock  and  coal.  The  existing  law  rec- 
ognizes  the   danger  of   coal  dust— but 
only  as  an  explosion  hazard,  and  not  as 
the  insidious  menace  it  is  now  recog- 
nized to  be  to  the  miner's  lungs.  To- 
day only  civil  penalties  can  be  Invoked 
against  violators  of  mandatory   safety 
provisions  even  if  the  violation  is  proy- 
ably  willful  and  criminal.  And,  rapid 
as  the  changes  in  coal  mining  technology 
may  be,  new  safety  standards  cannot 
be  set  forth  to  cope  with  new  hazards 
except  through  the  legislative  process. 
The  bill  now  before  us  would  correct  such 


THE  ELECTION  REFORM  ACT  OF  1968 
AND  THE  LEGISLATIVE  REORGA- 
NIZATION ACT  OF  1967 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  n.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  11,  1968 
Mr.  RAHiSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of 
the  most  important  bills  to  be  introduced 
during  this  Congress — the  Election  Re- 
form Act  of  1968  and  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1967— are  pend- 
ing in  the  House  Rules  Committee.  The 
Senate  passed  similar  measures  last  year. 
It  is  my  belief  that  these  measures  are  so 
important  and  so  needed  that  every  effort 
possible  must  be  made  to  bring  them  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  for  consideration 
before  final  adjournment. 

All  of  us  agree  that  the  laws  concern- 
ing election  campaigns  and  their  financ- 
ing should  be  revised  and  updated.  The 
need  for  this  has  become  even  more  ap- 
parent during  the  last  few  years,  in  light 
of  the  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Senator 
Thomas   Dodd,    and   Bobby   Baker   in- 
cidents. Studies  have  shown  that  current 
laws  in  this  area  actually  invite  evasion 
and  are  filled  with  loopholes,  rather  than 
help  the  situation.  In  addition,  the  laws 
were  not  designed  to  cover  the  type  of 
campaigns  that  we  must  conduct  today. 
The    Election    Reform    Act    of    1968 
would  completely  overhaul  the  laws  per- 
taining  to   campaign    fundraising   and 
s^jending  in  Federal  elections,  and  in- 
cludes the  full  range  of  the  Federal  elec- 
tion process.  It  would  provide  for  full  dis- 
closure of  poUtical  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures by  candidates  and  their  poUt- 
ical committees  by  requiring  periodic  re- 
ports. A  commission  would  be  established 
to  enforce  these  provisions.  I  think  that 
we  can  all  agree  that  this  legislation  is 
urgently  needed. 

Also,  because  of  the  tremendously  in- 
creasing workload  of  Congress  and  if  we 
are  to  give  more  than  a  passing  glance  to 
the  legislation  we  consider,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  operations  of 
Congress  be  streamlined  and  modernized. 
The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1967  is  a  significant  step  in  this  direction. 
It  is  the  result  of  several  years  of  hard 
work,  beginning  in  1965  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  bipartisan  Joint  Committeeon 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress.  The 
committee's      recommendations      were 
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HON.  DOI  ALD  E.  LUKENS 


or  OHIO 

OP  RKPRBSKNTATIVBS 

September  It.  1988 


and  feelings 
and  his  sense  of 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  sad 
ituM^  people  cry  about 
the  lack  of  oppc  rtunity  and  the  lack  of 
perscoial  freedM  i  in  this  Nation  of  ours, 
[reedixn  than  any  other 
country  in  the  w  arid.  It  is,  therefore,  re- 
freshing and  e]  hllarating  to  read  the 
words  and  feelin  [s  expressed  by  the  type 
of  young  Americ  in  we  are  so  proud  of. 

Surely  there  ixlst  millions  of  young 
men  like  Brent  ^  (Tininger  or  there  would 
not  be  many  pla  ses  left  for  peace-loving 
people.  Millions  lave  died  in  honor,  (JUg- 
nity,  and  even  g  ory,  protecting  freedom, 
and  have  also  i  hared  Brent's  thoughts 
abput  his  purpose  in  life 
direction  for  the  living. 

Brent  Winin^r  succinctly  and  hu- 
manly presents  1  ia  concept  of  values,  and 
an  overwhelmin  (  majority  of  Americans 
believe  these  to  be  both  time  honored 
and  time  tested.  Would  that  every  young 
American  share  1  his  dreams  and  con- 
victions. 

At   this   time    Mr.   Si>eaker,   I   most 
proudly  Include  he  attached  letter  in  the 
Congressional  F  ecord  : 
Can  I  Breathe  thi  Air  op  Freedom  Wren  Mt 

BROTHSI     wears  CRAOfS? 

To  the  Editor: 

Being  a  conoem  id  mother,  I  recently  wrote 
to  my  son  In  Viet  lam  that  I  saw  no  reason 
for  hla  being  thei  t.  Tou  see,  he  bad  nearly 
two  years  of  colic  ft  when  he  Joined  up. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  everyone  our 
son's  answer  to  zi  y  concern.  In  part,  this  Is 
what  he  wrote: 

I  was  very  unhappy  to 
no  reason  for  my  being 
here.  In  fact,  I  wis  astonished,  confounded, 
befuddled,  even  a  igry.  It  Just  Isn't  the  best 
morale  boost  for  :  omeone  who's  working  12 
di  y  .  .  .  when  you  say  you 
'm  over  here, 
that  some  kids  can  grow 


"Dear   Parents 
read  that  you  sm 


to  16  hours  a 
don't  know  why  1 
"Maybe  it's  so 


grass  and  weeds: 


up  with  somethli  g  In  their  bellies  besides 


grow  up  without  fear   to 


use  their  minds  a  id  expand  their  capacities 


to  the  extent  of 
gave  them.  Maybe 


They  came   to  a 
could  be  free.  Wc 


all  become  free  oi 
"If   our  leaders 


the  ability  their  Creator 

It's  so  that  some  kids  can 
Just  grow  up,  pel  lod. 

"We  are  over  hei  e  for  a  better  reason  than 
our  ancestors  hM .  in  coming   to  America. 

new  world  so  that  they 
are  in  Vietnam  so  that 
others  may  be  fre^.  There  are  no  new  lands 
to  which  one  can  i  un  for  freedom.  We  either 

we  all  go  down  together. 

sell  out  the  Vietnamese 
people,  they  wlU  a  »11  the  lives  of  our  future 
generations  and  th  i  hopes  of  the  world.  Jesus 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Christ  died  on  the  cross  for  humanity;  and 
you  do  not  believe  that  I  am  man  enough 
to  spend  a  year  of  drudgery,  boredom  and 
dirt  in  trying  to  help  a  country  and  Its  people 
be  free.  At  the  same  time,  my  chance  of 
being  wounded  or  dying  la  leas  than  if  I 
spent  the  same  time  driving  on  a  UJB.  high- 
way. 

"Tour  excuse  Is  that  you  are  a  mother  and 
love  your  offspring.  I  can  assure  you  that 
there  are  mothers  over  here  and  that  they 
feel  the  same  way  about  their  children  .  .  . 
When  I  get  back,  do  you  beUeve  I  will  be 
sorry  that  I  wasted  a  year  in  Vietnam?  I 
will  only  be  sorry  that  I  couldn't  do  more  .  . . 

"When  you  take  humanity  and  dignity 
away  from  one  man,  you  take  a  part  of 
everyone's.  How  can  I  breathe  the  air  of 
freedom  when  my  brother  wears  chains?  How 
can  we  erect  monuments  to  Justice  and  en- 
lightenment when  men  are  oppressed  and 
Ignorant?  How  can  we  reach  for  the  stars 
when  some  men  do  not  live  higher  than 
confmunal  anUnaU? 

'"Hte  poem  preceding  Hemingway's  novel 
'For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls.'  often  has  been 
quoted  to  prove  this  point.  I  cant  quote  It 
exactly,  but  it's  something  like  this:  'No 
man  is  an  island  unto  himself;  every  man 
is  a  piece  of  the  continent  ...  If  a  clod  be 
washed  away,  Europe  Is  the  leas;  any  man's 
death  diminishes  me.  because  I  am  part  of 
mankind;  therefore  never  seztd  to  know  for 
whom  the  beU  toUs;  it  tolls  for  thee.' 

"I  dont  mean  to  be  angry  with  you  or 
to  preach  a  sermon.  I  also  don't  want  anyone 
to  think  of  me  as  a  knight  in  shining  armor 
or  as  a  crusader;  Fm  just  doing  my  Job.  I  get 
disgusted  with  things  here  like  everyone 
else.  But  I  do  have  a  reason  for  being 
here  .  .  .  Tour  son,  Brent." 

Thank  you  for  letting  me  share  my  son's 
thoughts  about  his  feUow  man. 


September  lly  1968    I       September  11,  1968 
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BRICKHOnSE  REPORTS  ON  DISOR- 
DERS: JACK  BRICKHOUSE  SPEAKS 
OUT  DURING  CUB  GAME  BROAD- 
CAST 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

OP  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  September  11,  1968 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
statement  below  was  made  by  sports- 
caster  Jack  Brickhouse  during  the  live 
WON-TV  coverage  of  the  Chicago  Cubs 
home  game.  The  following  is  verbatim 
transcription  of  Brickhouse's  spontane- 
ous remarks  during  the  telecast  : 

Tou  know,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I've  been 
thinking  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  this  has  been  on  my 
mind  for  the  last  couple  uh  days  now,  there's 
been  a  lot  of  talk  lately  about  the  handling 
of  the  Democratic  convention,  the  demon- 
strations and  so  forth,  and  to  me  who  cov- 
ered many  of  these  conventions  the  most 
unfortunate  aspect  of  this  whole  thing  has 
been  the  lack  of  realization  by  many  of  Jiut 
what  kind  of  an  opponent  the  Chicago  Police 
have  been  up  against.  .  .  . 

Hope  you  read  the  front-page  editorial  in 
yesterday's  Chicago  Tribune,  or,  the  front- 
page story  from  this  ntoming's  Tribune,  the 
reaUy  dramatic  accoimt  of  a  brave  Chicago 
Policeman,  Robert  Pearson,  who  infiltrated 
that  hard-core  Communist  Inner-circle  of  the 
yipples  and,  at  great  risk  fed  Inside  Infor- 
mation to  the  Chicago  Police. 

And  I  hope  you  heard  the  report  of  a  brU- 
Uant  young  Chicago  Police  Department  Press 
Information  oncer.  Prank  Sullivan  who 
reaUy  told  it  like  it  was. 


Of  the  many  I've  covered,  I  dont  think  I've 
ever  seen  a  convention  put  to  the  agonizing 
test  that  this  one  was,  and,  knowing  the 
planned  chaoa  Intended  by  Imported  Com- 
mtmlst  leaders  who  con  our  young  people 
Into  Joining  them  under  false  pretenses 
knowing  of  the  death  threats,  the  assassina- 
tions, of  the  Kennedy  brothers  and  Martin 
Luther  King  being  fresh  in  otar  minds,  the 
Irresponsible  television  reporting  that  bears 
betrayal  of  the  Public  Trust,  the  criticism 
of  weU  meaning  people  who  really  don't 
know  the  score.  .  .  . 

Add  aU  of  them  together  and  I  say  this 
country  owes  Mayor  Daley  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude,  and  we  owe  the  Chicago  Police 
Department  and  Superintendent  Conllsk,  and 
for  that  matter,  the  National  Guard,  the 
PBI,  the  Secret  Service  and  even  the  Andy 
Pratn  ushers,  the  same  debt  for  protecting 
us  from  mania,  who  not  only  wanted  to  ruin 
a  political  convention  they  want  to  destroy 
Chicago,  they  want  to  destroy  the  United 
States  of  America. 


POINT  OP  NO  RETURN? 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OP   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  11,  1968 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  constit- 
uent recently  sent  to  me  a  reprint  of 
a  letter  to  the  editor  which  appeared 
orlg^ially  in  the  Evansville,  Ind.,  Cou- 
rier. 

The  writer,  Louis  Ruthenburg,  warns 
that  the  United  States  is  following  the 
same  socialistic  path  that  has  reduced 
Great  Britain  to  political,  economic,  and 
social  bankruptcy.  He  properly  asks: 

Have  we  passed  the  point  of  no  return? 

I  commend  the  text  of  the  letter  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

PonfT   or   No    RSTTTBN? 

Jim  Bishop's  graphic  and  realistic  piece 
about  the  sorry  status  of  once  great  Britain 
brings  to  mind  Thomas  Gray's  motunful 
lines: 

"The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power 
And  all  that  beauty.  aU  that  wealth  e'er  gave 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour: 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 

Bishop's  column  should  also  remind  Cou- 
rier readers  that,  since  early  In  the  century, 
we.  the  people  of  the  United  States,  have 
followed  precisely  the  same  pattern  that  has 
reduced  Great  Britain  to  poUtical,  economic 
and  social  bankruptcy. 

Before  the  turn  of  the  century,  under  such 
great  leaders  as  Palmerston,  Disraeli,  and 
Gladstone.  England  was  blessed  with  strong, 
constructive  government  and  became,  as 
Bishop  remarks,  "greater  than  Rome."  Brit- 
ons then  could  boast  that  "The  sun  never 
sets  on  the  British  Empire." 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  Pabian  Society,  dedicated  to 
converting  England  to  socialism,  became  ac- 
tive. It  embraced  and  converted  British  La- 
bor to  socialism.  The  British  Liberal  Party 
affiliated  with  Labor  In  1906  and  was  soon 
submerged  and  superseded  by  the  Labor 
Party. 

As  the  result  of  that  revolutionary  politi- 
cal transition,  constructive,  powerful  Britain 
has  degenerated  into  the  present  weak,  so- 
cialistic welfare  state.  Once  proud  Britons 
now  must  eat  the  inevitable,  bitter  fruits  of 
socialism. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  our  United 


sutes  has  cloeely  followed  the  British  pat- 
tern of  degeneraUon.  ^  »^_ 
After  Lord  Keynes  had  popularlMd  the 
Fabian  soclallsttc  phUosophy  among  studenU 
and  faculty  members  at  Harvard  University, 
a  series  of  soclalUtlc  assoclaUons  of  "intel- 
lectuaU"  developed.  These  culminated  In  the 
DoUUcaUy  oriented  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  (AJJA.).  That  organisation  is  the 
counterpart  of  the  English  PabUn  Society. 
Leading  spirits  to  ADA.  have  included  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey  and  Walter  Reuther. 

Under  the  Wilson  administration  the  so- 
cialistic political  and  economic  trend  was 
accelerated  through  adoption  of  the  grad- 
uated income  tax  and  centralization  of  bank 
control  in  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Karl 
Marx  long  since  had  advocated  a  graduated 
income  tax  and  centralized  banking  as  meas- 
ures desirable  for  development  of  eoclallsm. 
Roosevelt's  "New  Deal"  surrendered  Inordi- 
nate power  to  organized  labor.  Just  as  the 
English  Liberal  Party  had  promoted  the  m- 
terests  of  BrltUh  Labor. 

Here  as  In  England,  our  country  has  de- 
generated into  a  soclalUtlc,  weUare  state. 
Among  headlines  in  the  same  issue  of  the 
Courier  are  these: 

•Tear's  Deficit,  25.4  BUUon  Largest  Since 
World  War  H".  and  "County  Welfare  CosU 
Double  in  Eight  Tears". 

Here,  as  In  England,  we  are  "taxed  beyond 
endurance";  faced  with  disastrous  Inflation, 
increasing  crime  and  rioting,  distrust  by 
other  nations.  We.  too,  now  eat  the  bitter, 
meviUble  fruits  of  socialism. 

Have  we  passed  the  point  of  no  return? 
Probably,  but  not  InevlUbly. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS'  WEEK,  1968, 
CONFIRMED  BY  RAPE  OF  CZECH- 
OSLOVAKIA 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or   IHBIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RBPRESBNTATiyES 

Wednesday.  September  11.  1968 


Mr  BRAY.  B4r.  Speaker,  this  past  July, 
Americans  and  frlwids  in  17  other  coun- 
tries fittingly  conducted  the  lOth  ob- 
servance of  Captive  NatiMis'  Week.  One 
of  the  major  themes  throughout  all  the 
observance  was  the  needed  concentra- 
tion on  Soviet  Russian  colonialism  as  the 
real  enemy  of  both  the  captive  nations 
and  the  free  world.  Over  the  past  10 
years  this  position  has  been  amply  sub- 
stantiated by  careful  scholarship  and 
historical  imdght  of  a  few  scholars  and 
teachers  on  the  American  scene.  It  is  a 
pity  that  their  voices  have  not  been  ade- 
quately heard.  But  where  reason  and 
perception  fail  to  prevaU,  harsh  expe- 
rience inevitably  surges  forth.  The  So- 
viet Russian  rape  of  Czechoslovakia  has 
provided  such  experience.  The  question 
now  is  whether  we  can  profit  by  this 
experience. 

In  any  case,  the  truths  disseminated 
by  the  farseelng  supporters  of  Captive 
Nations'  Week  will  continue  to  haunt 
those  who  have  feared  to  heed  them.  As 
the  reports  on  the  10th  observance  con- 
tinue to  fiow  in,  it  should  be  quite  in- 
structive to  note  what  was  said  and  done, 
particularly  now  In  the  light  of  the 
Czechoslovak  experience.  The  follow- 
ing examples  are  noteworthy:  proclama- 
tions by  Gov.  Claude  R.  Kirk,  Jr.,  of 
Florida,  Mayor  Stephen  P.  Clark  of  lUi- 
ami,  and  Mayor  Chuck  Hall  of  Dade 


County.  Pla.;  the  first  issuance  any- 
where of  a  Captive  Nations'  Week  stamp 
by  the  Republic  of  Korea;  an  editorial 
and  report  on  the  week  in  Svoboda;  a 
statement  by  Senator  Roman  Hruska  in 
the  August  3  issue  of  Human  Events; 
testimony  by  the  National  CapUve  Na- 
tions Week  chairmen  before  the  Repub- 
lican platform  committee;  an  article  in 
the  San  Diego  Union  of  July  16;  a  Japa- 
nese statement  In  the  WACL  Bulletin  of 
August  1968,  as  well  as  one  by  Mr.  Ky 
Chery-Kang  on  the  Russian  invasion: 

PaOCLAMATION:    STATB    OF   PLOKIDA    EXECUTIVE 

Depabtkbmt.  Taixahassee 
Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  has  become  a 
great  nation  due  to  Its  ability  through  the 
democratic  process,  to  achieve  an  harmoni- 
ous union  of  lU  people  de^lte  the  diversity 
Of  racial,  religious  and  ethnic  backgrounds. 

Whereas,  this  harmonious  unity  of  our  free 
society  has  led  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  have  a  warm  understanding  for  the 
aspirations  and  Interdependency  of  the 
people  and  nations  of  the  world,  and 

Whereas,  the  ensUvement  of  a  substanUal 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  C<Mnmu- 
nlst  imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  peace- 
ful co-existence  between  naUons  and  raises 
a  barrier  to  the  natural  bonds  of  under- 
standing between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  other  people,  and  ,.  »    tK- 

Whereas,  these  captive  nations  look  to  the 
United  States  for  leadership  In  bringing 
about  their  liberation  and  restoration  of 
their  religious  freedom,  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  vital  to  our  nation  s  security 
that  the  desires  of  these  ci«)Uve  people  bo 
kept  aUve  as  a  deterrent  to  war  and  a  means 
of  obtaining  a  lasting  peace,  and 

Whereas,  It  U  proper  that  we  clearly  show 
these  people  through  an  appropriate  cere- 
mony that  we  share  their  aspirations. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Claude  R.  Kirk,  Jr..  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Plortda  do  hereby  rwo- 
clalm  July  14-30,  1968.  Captive  Nations 
We^  in  the  State  of  Plortda. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 

my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 

State  of  PlOTlda  to  be  affixed  at  Tallahassee, 

the  Capital,  this  18  day  of  July,  AX>..  1968. 

CLAtnn  R.  Kirk, 

Grooemor. 


Done  in  the  office  of  the  Mayor  of  the  City 

of  Miami.  Florida,  this,  the day  of  

in  the  year  of  Our  Lord,  Nineteen  Hundred 
and  Sixty-Eight. 

Stefmeh  p.  Clamk. 

Mayor. 


Captive  Nations  Week  to  Miaki.   1968 
(A  proclamation  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Miami,  Pla.) 
Whereas  the  greatness  of  our  nation  U, 
in  large  part,  attributable  to  its  having  been 
able     through    the    democratic    process,    to 
achieve  harmonloiis  unity  of  ite  people,  and 
Whereas  in  contrast  to  the  freedoms  which 
the  citizens  of  our  country  enjoy,  the  people 
of  more  than  25  countries  throughout  the 
world  have  been  subjected  to  CommunlsUc 
tyranny,  and 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States  of  America  as  the  citadel 
of  human  freedom  and  a  beacon  lighting  the 
way  to  their  own  liberation,  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Congress  has 
designated  the  third  week  in  July  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week, 

Now.  therefore,  I.  Stephen  P.  Clark,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Miami,  Florida,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  week  beglimlng  July  14,  1968,  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  In  Miami. 

In  observance  thereof  I  call  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  Miami  to  Join  In  offering  prayers  and 
dedicating  their  efforts  toward  the  peaceful 
liberation  of  oppressed  and  subjugated  peo- 
ples throtighout  the  world. 

In  witness  whereof  I  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  cause  the  seal  of  the  City  of  Miami, 
Florida,  to  be  afllzed. 


Captive  Nations  Week  in   MrmopoLrrAN 

Dade  County,  1968 
(A  proclamation  by  the  mayor  of  Metropoli- 
tan Dade  County.  Fla.) 
Whereas:  The  oppressive  tacUcs  of  inter- 
national Communism  and  other  forms  of 
tyranny  are  holding  in  a  state  of  enslave- 
ment and  terror  many  nations,  including 
Cuba.  Just  a  lew  mUes  from  our  continental 
shores,  and 

Whereas:  Persecuted  and  oppressed  in- 
dividuals throughout  the  world  traditionally 
have  looked  to  the  United  States  as  a  sym- 
bol of  Democracy,  depending  on  this  coun- 
try to  lend  Its  Influence  In  llberaUng  those 
who  are  oppressed,  and  „  .„  ^ 

Whereas:  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  designated  the  third  week  In  July 
of  each  year  as  CapUve  Nations  Week,  In  or- 
der that  submerged  nattons  everywhere  may 
be  reminded  of  this  country's  sympathy,  thus 
sustaimng  their  hopes  for  ultimate  freedom. 
Now.  therefore:  Be  It  resolved  that  I,  Chuck 
HaU,  Mayor  of  Metropollton  Dade  County, 
Florida,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning July  14.  1968,  as  Captive  Nations  Week 
in  Metropolitan  Dade  Covmty. 

In  observance  thereof:  I  urge  the  people 
of  Greater  Miami  to  parUclpate  wherever  pos- 
sible in  events  arranged  In  observance  of  this 
special  week  and  to  Join  with  others  in  of- 
fering prayers  for  the  liberaUon  of  oppressed 
and  subjugated  peoples  throughout  the 
world. 

The  Korea  Anti-Communist  League, 

Seoul.  Korea.  July  28,  1968. 
Dear  Sib/Madam:  Prom  July  15  through 
21,  we  have  observed  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  on  a  nation-wide  scale  that  marks  the 
sixth  event  observed  In  Korea.  On  this  occa- 
sion, our  League  held  the  nation-wide  rallies 
and  performed  the  touring  lectures. 

In  the  citizen's  Rally  held  In  Seoul  and 
other  main  provinctal  cities  on  July  16,  we 
aroused  our  voice  to  urge  the  liberation  of 
the  peoples  subjugated  under  the  ConununUt 
tyranny  and  a  resolution  was  passed  to  send 
messages  to  our  fellow  countrymen  in  the 
northern  part  of  Korea  and  to  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  We  also  exposed  and  con- 
demned in  the  Rally  the  falsehood  and 
atrocity  of  Conamunlsm  and  strongly  urged 
to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  under  the 
CommunUt  tyranny  to  break  off  the  chains 
of  slavery  and  stand  firmly  on  the  sacred 
fight  for  the  freedom  and  Independence. 

We  urge  all  the  member  units  of  the 
WACL  to  be  united  in  the  fight  for  the 
liberation  of  the  subjugated  peoples  tlU  the 
moment  the  freedom  attained  and  prosperity 
assured.  We  believe  firmly  God  will  bless  us 
in  our  gallant  struggle  with  loving  care  and 
guidance. 

Finally  we  are  pleased  to  inform  you  that 
our  Government,  In  response  to  our  effort  to 
publicize  on  the  Captive  NaUons  Week,  Is- 
sued the  postage  stamp  to  commemorate  the 
movement  for  the  liberation  of  the  captive 
nations  under  the  C<Mnmunist  tyranny  as 
clearly  indicated  on  the  stamp.  We  shall  be 
very  much  pleased  If  a  few  pieces  of  the 
stamp  enclosed  are  received  by  you  as  a  small 
but  beautiful  gift  on  this  precious  occasion. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lee  Eung  Joon, 

Chairman. 


Postage  Stamp  To  Commemorate  the  Move- 
ment FOR  Liberation  of  the  Captive 
Nations  Under  the  Communist  Tyranny 
The  world  peace  and  freedom  of  mankind 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

out  tbe  nation  to  rededlcate  themselves  to 
the  principles  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  the  Ideal  of  freedom  for  all  peoples. 

(From  the  Ukrainian  Weekly,  July  20.  1968] 

ANn-CoMMTTNIBT  RAIXT  IN  NEW  TOEK  BCOINS 

Cattive  Nations  Wi 
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New  Yoix. — A  lively  anti-Communist  rally 
In  Central  Park  marked  the  start  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  here  on  July  14. 

Several  hundred  Ukrainians  were  among  al- 
mo»t  1,000  persons  attending  tbe  rally  after 
a  mass  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral. 

Congressman  Lester  Wolff  (D.-Naaaau 
County) ,  one  of  several  speakers  at  the  rally, 
noted  that  people  everywhere  look  upon 
America  as  a  "bastion  of  freedom." 

He  called  on  tbe  Soviet  Union  and  its  Chi- 
nese underlings  not  to  silence  the  voices  of 
protesters  but  to  listen  to  the  demands  for 
bunum  rights. 

Speakers  Included  Judge  Matthew  Troy, 
bead  of  tbe  Captive  Nations  Week  Com- 
mittee, and  Dr.  Ivan  Docheff. 

The  "Verkhovyntsi"  dance  group  of  New 
York  took  part  in  the  concert  portion  of  tbe 
program  along  with  Estonian  and  Azerbaijan 
performers. 

Representatives  of  close  to  20  captive  na- 
tions, many  of  them  in  national  costume, 
marched  from  tbe  Plaza  fountain  on  Central 
Park  South  to  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  and 
afterwards  from  the  Cathedral  to  tbe  band- 
shell  in  Central  Park.  Over  500  persons  took 
part  in  tbe  mass  and  the  parade. 

Demonstrators  carried  signs  bearing 
slogans  such  as  "Freedom  for  all  subju- 
gated nations."  "Human  rights  for  all  na- 
tions" and  "Moscow— enemy  of  the  free 
world." 

Tbe  Ukrainian  group,  the  largest  con- 
tingent, included  Ukrainian  veterans,  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization  of  Four  Freedoms 
of  Ukraine  and  Soyuz  Ukratnok.  and  some  100 
SUMA  members,  some  of  whom  had  come 
by  bus  from  the  SUMA  camp  at  Ellenville. 
N.Y. 

Others  in  the  Ukrainian  delegation  were 
Roman  Hublewych.  Ivan  Bazarko.  Lev  Fu- 
tala.  Dr.  Alexander  Sokolysbyn,  K.  Wasylyk, 
UNA  Supreme  Vice-President  Mary  Dusb- 
nyck,  UCCA  publications  editor  Dr.  Walter 
Dushnyck  and  Michael  Spontak.  head  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Antl-Bolshevlk  Bloc  of  Na- 
tions in  tbe  U.S.A. 

Interviews  with  Mr.  Spontak  and  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Dushnyck  were  conducted  by  represent- 
atives of  The  New  York  Times,  the  New  York 
Dally  News.  WCBS-TV  and  WNEW-TV.  which 
were  among  tbe  many  communications 
media  covering  tbe  day's  events. 

[From  Human  Events.  Aug.  3,  1968] 

Captive  Nations  Week 

(By  Senator  Roman  Hkubka) 

The  observation  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
recognizes  the  yearnings  of  the  captives.  We 
must  give  them  our  support,  for  their  aspira- 
tions are  rightful.  We  are  talking  about  100 
million  people.  Our  accommodations  and  con- 
cessions are  not  going  to  Improve  their  posi- 
tion unless  a  quid  pro  quo  Is  received. 

The  events  of  the  past  year  have  not 
brought  true  freedom  and  Independence  to 
any  of  the  captive  nations.  Millions  of  people 
in  the  Communist-dominated  countries  con- 
tinue to  be  enslaved  by  their  Soviet  masters. 
They  are  still  shackled  under  the  tyranny 
and  oppression  which  they  have  known  for  so 
many  years.  Their  individual  liberties  and 
fundamental  rights  as  human  beings  are  still 
being  denied.  And  tbe  United  Nations  Cbarter 
which  proclaims  the  principle  of  "equal 
rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples" 
continues  to  be  flaunted. 

We  also  know  that  the  spirit  of  these  op- 
pressed peoples  has  not  been  broken.  They 
have  not  given  up  their  hopes  for  freedom. 
An  expression  of  the  deep  deaire  of  man  far 


freedom  can  be  seen  in  Caecboalovakla,  and 
the  new  government  has  apparently  re- 
sponded to  some  extent.  The  aspirations  of 
the  youth  of  Poland,  however,  were  amotbered 
with  repression  and  retallatlao. 

In  order  to  preserve  this  spirit  and  keep 
alive  this  spark  of  resistance,  these  people 
of  the  captive  nations  must  know  that  they 
have  not  been  abandoned.  They  must  have 
the  reassurance  of  the  free  world  that  they 
have  not  been  written  off  as  a  lost  cause.  To 
this  end.  Captive  Nations  Week  has  made 
a  vital  contribution.  It  serves  as  an  excellent 
means  of  focusing  the  world's  attention  on 
tbe  plight  of  these  people  and  give  the 
American  people  an  opportunity  to  manifest 
their  concern. 

A  New  Republican  Pouct  or  Dtmamic 
Independence 
(Testimony  of  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  profes- 
sor of  Georgetown  University,  president  of 
tbe  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  and  chairman  of  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Commfttee,  before  the  Re- 
publican platform  committee,  Miami 
Beach,  July  30,  1968) 

Mr.  Chalnnan  and  Distinguished  Members, 
the  time  has  come  for  tbe  Republican  Party 
to  chart  a  new  course  In  our  foreign  affairs. 
This  course  must  be  primarily  founded  on 
an  expansive  knowledge  of  the  Soviet  Umon, 
courage  to  utilize  such  knowledge,  and  a  na- 
tional will  to  uphold  a  single  standard  of 
morality  and  principle  in  our  dealings  with 
the  really  prime  enemy  of  our  country.  What 
we  have  been  witnessing  in  this  decade  is 
tbe  very  negation  of  these  criteria  and,  be- 
hind the  Grand  Illusion  of  Peace,  a  steady 
deterioration  of  the  American  posture  In  the 
world  at  large.  The  present  course,  paved  by 
mythical  preconceptions,  a  protracted  ob- 
scurantism, and  thus  fear  regarding  tbe 
main  contender  for  world  domination,  will 
inevitably  lead  to  more  wars,  wasteful  Amer- 
ican sacrifices,  and  a  further  eclipse  of 
American  power. 

A  new  Republican  policy  of  dynamic  In- 
dependence— one  that  will  dynamlclze  the 
right  things  that  have  made  this  Nation  the 
greatest  In  the  modem  world — would  prevent 
further  wars,  restore  tbe  badly  mauled 
American  image  and.  for  human  freedom 
and  Justice,  maximize  the  uses  of  the  only 
real  power  worth  talking  about.  American 
power  Itself.  More  than  anytbing  else,  this 
truly  Innovative  policy  would  prepare  us  as 
fitting  heirs  to  celebrate  with  clear  con- 
sciences and  pure  spirit  the  200th  Anniver- 
sary of  the  American  Revolution  and  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  only  eight  years 
away. 

Concentrating  on  the  basic  factors  and 
causes  in  the  world  struggle,  not  the  second- 
ary and  tertiary  ones  that  Moscow  steers  us 
Into,  this  policy  is  Justified  both,  negatively, 
by  the  failures  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion and,  positively,  by  needs  for  our  secu- 
rity, peace,  and  victory  in  this  cumulative 
struggle.  The  Administration's  failures, 
which  constitute  serious  points  of  indict- 
ment, are  as  follows : 

(1)  It  has  pursued  a  confetti  diplomacy  In 
regard  to  the  main  enemy,  which  can  te 
accurately  depicted  as  the  international 
dimension  of  the  credibility  gap.  The  whole 
train  of  paper-making — tbe  Test  Ban  treaty. 
Consular  Convention,  Outer  Space  treaty,  the 
Non-Proliferation  one,  and  even  the  Mos- 
cow-New York  flight  run — are  so  much  con- 
fetti on  the  scale  of  fundamental  problems, 
servfng  to  hoodwink  our  people  as  to  tbe 
harsh  realities  in  the  Red  Empire  and  tbe 
real  threats  to  our  security.  The  Consular 
treaty,  as  written,  doesn't  even  make  seman- 
tic sense.  These  superficialities  tend,  In  the 
myopic  tradition  of  the  Roosevelt  Adminis- 
tration over  two  decades  ago.  to  convey  an 
implicit  partnership  between  Independent 
America    and    Imperio-Colonlallst    Moscow. 


None  of  these  treaties  Is  of  any  concrete  net 
advanUge  to  us,  and  each  Is  of  nothlng-to- 
loee-much-to-galn  advantage  to  Moscow. 
The  confetti  helps  to  enshroud  the  real 
enemy  of  Soviet  Russian  imperto-oolonlallsm 
and  Its  conununut  weapons  which  are 
dramatlcaUy    at    work    today    In    Czecho- 

*^°(2)  In  its  cowering  appeasement  of  Mos- 
cow the  Administration  has  systematically 
downgraded  the  capOve  nations,  the  peoples 
themselves,  in  favor  of  a  self-defeaUng 
"bridges  of  understanding"  poUcy  conducting 
to  ttaT  entrenchment  of  Red  totalitarian 
reelmes.  One  need  only  read  President  John- 
son's captive  Nations  Week  proclamaUons  to 
notice  the  detachment  of  tbe  Secretary  of 
State's  signature  and.  in  tbe  1968  one,  the 
American  people  aren't  even  Invited  to  par- 
ticipate m  the  annual  observance,  where 
heretofore  they  were.  ♦^...h 

(3)  The  AdmlnlstraUon  has  frustrated 
along  a  broad  spectrum  any  consideration  in 
favor  of  the  Independence  of  the  captive 
non-RuBSian  nations  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  make  up  a  majority  of  the  popuUtlon. 
With  Its  double-standard  morality,  it  has 
cast  aside  thU  key  concept  of  the  captive 
non-Russian  nations  in  the  USSR— the  key 
to  ending  Moscow's  indirect  aggrwalons  in 
Vietnam,  the  Korean  area,  the  Middle  East, 
through  Havana  in  Latin  America  and.  in- 
deed, in  our  own  counUy— for  a  working 
oartnership  with  the  world's  worst  Unpertal- 
1st  system  in  false  pursuit  of  "non-confron- 
tation and  world  peace." 

(4)  With  no  comprehension  of  the  cmer 
psycho-poUtical  warfare  being  waged  against 
us  It  has  insuUriy  blocked  the  passage  of 
the  Freedom  Academy  bill  which  would 
equip  Americans  and  others  to  cope  with 
this  form  of  revolutionary  warfare.  This  de- 
spite the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee  is  In  favor  of  it. 

(5)  Although  a  new  generation  of  Amer- 
icans has  emerged  with  little  or  no  under- 
standing of  how  the  Red  Empire  has  de- 
veloped the  Administration  has  also  resisted 
the  creation  of  a  Special  House  Committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations.  Here.  too.  In  what 
is  supposed  to  be  "the  democratic  process, 
a  substantial  majority  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee sees  the  urgent  need  of  such  a  committee. 

16)  The  ineptitude  of  the  Administration 
has  also  been  reflected  by  its  virtual  silence 
in  this  International  Human  Rights  Year 
concerning  the  deprived  rights  of  peoples  in 
the  USSR  and  elsewhere  in  the  Red  Empire: 
its  pressures  for  liberalized  East-West  trade, 
repeating  the  errors  of  the  SO's:  and  its  in- 
effectual uses  of  the  VOA.  the  U.N.  and  other 
media  in  the  Interests  of  world  freedom,  par- 
ticularly during  this  Czecho-Slovak  crista. 

The  needs  for  our  security,  peace  and  vic- 
tory in  this  cumuUtive  struggle  can  in  fun- 
damenUl  part  be  satisfied  by  adopting  the 
following  as  planks  In  the  Republican  Party 
Platform: 

(1)  the  declaration  of  a  new  Republican 
policy  of  dynamic  Independence,  applicable 
on  the  basis  of  a  one-standard  morality  to 
all  areas  of  the  world,  particularly  the  USSR; 

(2)  the  promise  to  conduct  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history  a  full-scale  review  of  U  S. 
policy  toward  the  USSR  (Mr.  Pulbrlght  has 
been  challenged  on  this  and  fears  it); 

(3(  specific  support  for  the  passage  of  the 
Freedom  Academy  bill,  even  to  prepare  for 
political  warfare  on  our  own  terrain: 

(4)  also  specific  support  for  the  creation 
of  a  Special  House  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  (Let  us  uphold  the  democratic 
process  I :  and 

(5)  In  clear  repudiation  of  the  Democratic 
Administration's  policy  of  silence  and  self- 
paralysta.  a  courageous  reaffirmation  of  the 
Party's  established  stand  toward  all  of  the 
captive  nations  including  17  mUllon  North 
Vietnamese : 

"In  the  spirit  of  dynamic  Independence. 


Republicans  reaflb-m  their  traditional  com- 
mitment to  a  course  leading  to  the  genuine 
freedom  and  Independence  of  the  Commu- 
nist-dominated nations  of  Eastern  Europe, 
Asia  and  Latin  America,  Including  the 
peoples  of  Poland.  Hungary.  East  Germany. 
Czechoslovakia.  Rumania.  Albania.  Bulgaria. 
Latvia,  Uthuanla,  Estonia.  Armenia. 
Ukraine,  Yugoslavia  and  its  Serbian.  Croa- 
tian and  Slovene  peoples.  Cuba,  mainland 
China.  North  Vietnam,  and  many  others." 

"In  this  International  Human  Rights  Year, 
we  condemn  tbe  persecution  of  Russian. 
Ukrainian  and  other  non-Russian  Intellec- 
tuals in  the  USSR  and  of  minorities,  such  as 
the  Jews,  within  Communist  borders." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  as  I  have  quoted  In 
my  current  book  The  Vulnerable  Rusaiaru. 
"All  that  Is  necessary  for  the  triumph  of  evil 
Is  that  good  men  do  nothing."  Silence, 
myopia,  and  fear  are  of  the  species  of  nothing 
which  we  can  111  afford. 


[From  tbe  San  Diego  (CaUf.)  Union  July  16. 

1968] 
Captive  Nations  Week  Is  Made  Meaningless 
(By  Dumltru  Danlelpol) 

The  lOth  Captive  Nations  Week  Is  bemg 
observed  thta  week,  but  one  wonders  why. 

In  1959  a  Joint  resolution  In  Congress 
proclaimed  the  third  week  In  July  Captive 
Nations  Week,  "until  such  time  as  freedom 
and  independence  shall  have  been  achieved 
for  all  captive  nations  In  the  world." 

The  first  presidential  proclamation  signed 
by  President  Elsenhower  made  It  clear  which 
these  nations  were. 

It  spoke  of  "many  nations  throughout  tbe 
world  have  been  made  captive  by  the  Im- 
perialistic and  aggressive  policies  of  Soviet 
communism." 

It  appealed  to  Americans  "to  study  tne 
plight  of  the  Soviet-dominated  nations  and 
to  recommit  themselves  to  the  support  of 
the  Just  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations." 

The  Russians  were  furlovis.  Their  vehe- 
ment protests  indicated  they  were  hurt  and 
hurt  badly  by  tbe  action. 

But  that  was  10  years  ago.  Since  1961,  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  resolutions  have  been  so 
watered  down  that  they  can  apply  to  any 

'^"^csldent  Johnson,  In  hU  proclamations, 
does  not  even  mention  the  Soviet  Union  or 
communism. 

Thta  attitude,  of  course,  refiecte  the  Pres- 
ident's policy  of  detente  with  the  Commu- 
ntat  leaders.  .„.„ 

Just  how  far  we  have  drifted  since  1969 
ta  demonstrated  in  a  recent  review  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  by  Eugene  Rostow.  under  sec- 
retary of  state  for  political  affairs. 

"We  were  and  are  opposed  to  conununlsm. 
and  concerned  about  lU  spread."  he  said. 
But  since  1946  "the  idea  of  using  the  threat 
of  force,  or  our  atomic  monopoly  to  press 
the  soviet  fulfillment  of  its  agreements  at 
Yalta  and  Potsdam  was  literally  unthlnk- 

*  "We  did  of  course,  restat  Communtat  ef- 
forts to  extend  what  Churchill  first  called 
the  Iron  Curtain."  Rostow  said.  "But  we  did 
not  attempt  to  tatervene  on  the  other  side 
of  that  line— either  in  East  Germany  in 
1953  or  Hungary  In  1956  ...  we  have  no 
design  against  the  political  system  which 
exists  In  North  Vietnam." 

It  may  be  pertinent  to  recall  that  Vice 
President  Richard  Nixon  advocated  Amwl- 
can  help  to  the  Hungarian  Freedom  Fight- 
ers in  1956. 

In  the  last  year  much  has  been  maae 
of  "liberalization"  in  Czechoslovakia  and  of 
"an  independent  attitude"  in  Romania. 
Each  small  gain  in  a  Conmiuntat  state  ta 
something  to  cheer  about,  but  these  are  still 
captive  nations  in  which  basic  human  rights 
are  denied  to  all  people. 


(From  the  WACL  Bulletin.  August  19681 
A  WOBD  ON  the  Captive  Nations 
(By  Dr.  Julttu  Kltaoka,  APACL  and  WACL 
Japan  Chapter) 
We  are  happy  to  note  a  step  forward  taken 
this   year  for  the  liberation  of  captive  na- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  but  feel 
indignation  over  the  Soviet  persecution  and 
suppression  of  writers  and  other  intellectuaU 
in  the  Ukraine.  Tbe  whole  world  must  cry 
protest  to  thta. 

We  regret,  too.  that  the  United  States,  the 
leader  of  the  free  world,  has  shown  luke- 
warm timidity  in  resisting  the  aggression  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Vletcong.  This  fact  ta 
quite  clear:  If  the  USA  gives  up  South  Viet- 
nam or  recognizee  Red  China,  as  some  of  her 
statesmen  advocate,  not  only  will  the  cap- 
tive nations  be  further  oppressed  but  also 
the  present  free  nations  of  Asia  wlU  be  en- 
slaved and  reduced  Into  captive  nations  by 
Conununtat  aggression. 

We,  therefore,  strongly  urge  the  USA  and 
aU  other  free  nations  to  unite  In  supporting 
the  liberation  movement  of  the  subjugated 
nations  and  In  defending  the  free  peoples 
against  the  Conununtats'  direct  and  Indirect 
aggression. 


Statement  Ibsved  by  Mb.  Ku  Chenc-Kanc, 
Council  Chairman  of  the  World  Anti- 
COMMXJNIST  League,  on  Soviet  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia 

1     Tbe    armed   Invasion    against   Czecho- 
slovakia by  Soviet  Russia  and  her  satellite 
nations  of  East  Germany.  Poland,  Hungary 
and  Bulgaria  fully  reflects  the  fact  that  the 
Internal  divisive  movement  and  tbe  crista  of 
a  split  within  the  Communist  empire  have 
developed  to  such  an  extent  that  Soviet  Rus- 
sia had  to  run  the  risk  of  facing  unpredicta- 
ble consequences,  by  resorting  to  armed  sup- 
pressions. With  the  collapse  and  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Communtat  empire  approaching. 
Soviet  Rtissla  had  no  alternative  but  to  use 
thta  last  resort  to  save  a  rapidly  deteriorating 
situation     We    are    convinced    that    history 
win    prove    that    Soviet    Russia's    invasion 
against  Czechoslovakia  signifies  the  down- 
fall  and   disintegration   of   Communism. 
■    2     Soviet   Russia's   open   Invasion    against 
Czechoslovakia  shattered  the  Ues  of  the  so- 
called  "internationalism"  and  "peaceful  co- 
existence." Since  Soviet  Russia  found  It  In- 
compatible to  get  along  even  with  a  member 
of  tbe  Communtat  Bloc  like  Czechoslovakia, 
how  can  the  free  world  expect  her  to  aban- 
don her  design  of  communlzlng  the  world. 
In    the    past     International    appeasers    had 
thought  that  a  "bridge"  could  be  established 
with   Soviet  Russia   and   the  Chinese   Com- 
muntats  In  culture   and   trade   In   order  to 
improve  tbe  relations  between  the  Commu- 
ntat empire  and  the  free  world.  Such  an  il- 
lusion has  been  crushed  by  the  Iron   heels 
of  the  invading  Soviet  troops.  Peoples  In  the 
world   can    through   the  outrageous   Soviet 
actions,  understand  that  the  basic  nature  of 
Communism  remains  unchanged.  Thta  ta  true 
of  the  Soviet  regime,  and  especially  true  of 
the  puppet  Chinese  Communist  regime. 

3  Soviet  Invasion  against  Czechoslovakia 
has  told  the  world,  efforts  of  peoples  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  In  seeking  freedom  must  not 
lack  the  support  of  external  forces.  The  hesi- 
tant and  timid  attitude  of  the  free  world  at 
the  time  of  the  Czech  crtals  was  tantamount 
to  encouraging  Soviet  Russia  to  use  brutal 
force  against  Czechoslovakia  in  the  end.  Peo- 
ples throughout  the  worid  ought  to  learn  thta 
lesson  and  not  to  entertain  any  thought  of 
pacification  or  appeasement  with  either  So- 
viet Russia  or  the  Chinese  Communtats. 

4  In  the  face  of  outrageous  Soviet  armed 
invasion  against  Czechoslovakia,  all  righteous 
and  peace-loving  peoples  In  the  entire  world 
should  be  united  and,  through  various  means, 
take  all  possible  actions  to  support  the  Czech 
people   in   their  struggles   against   tyranny. 
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PRESIDENT  JOSNSQN  REITERATEB 
HIS  PLAN  FOR  WORU>  PEACE 
TO     THE     5(WH     ANNUAL     CON- 


VENTION     OP 


LEGION    AT    IfEW    ORLEANS.    LA. 


HON.  OU  f  E.  TEAGUE 


THE      AMERICAN 


oi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  O  <*  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Stptemher  11.  1968 

Mr.  TBAOUE  oF  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  again  my  p]  easure  to  be  in  attend- 
ance af  the  American  Legion  Conven- 
tion iff  New  Orleai  is,  La.,  when  President 
Ljmdon  B.  Johns*  n  addressed  the  dele- 
gates on  Tuesday,  September  10. 1  believe 
that  the  Preside  it  was  more  forceful 
than  ever  In  th »  presentation  of  his 
speech  in  which  le  once  more  outlined 
the  position  of  1:1s  administration  and 
our  country  in  th(  <  role  of  a  world  leader 
and  our  quest  for  a  lasting  peace. 

The  President'i   speech  follows: 

RCMAUCS  OP  THZ  Pi  ESmENT  TO  THK  50rH  AN- 
NUAL American  L  cozon  National  Conven- 
tion, New  Oeix  na.  La.,  Septembeb  10, 
1968 

Mr.  Chairman,  Coi  imander  Oalbralth,  Sen- 
ator Ellender,  Congressman  Teague,  distin- 
guished members  of  Lhe  American  Legion  and 
Ladles  Auxiliary,  m  r  fellow  Americans: 

I  am  deeply  touct  ed  and  very  grateful  for 
your  tbougbtfulnesi  and  for  tbe  presenta- 
tion of  this  award,  o  i  behalf  of  the  men  who 
have  demonstrated    ;helr  love  of  country. 

Today,  I  have  comi  here  to  your  convention 
to  speak  with  you  I  a  a  keynote  talk  about 
world  peace — about  your  President's  efforts 
to  achieve  It — the  p  regress  we  have  made — 
as  well  as  tbe  tasks  i  bat  He  ahead. 

It  was  50  years  a{  o  this  very  month  that 
the  eyes  of  the  wo.  Id  were  turned  on  tbe 
efforts  of  tbe  Amerl^n  doughboys  to  reach 
a  railroad  running  a  iross  Prance,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  tbe  mi  In  supply  line,  at  that 
time,  of  tbe  Oermai  Army. 
I  remember  then,   is  a  10-year-old  boy,  how 


we  followed  the  ne 
offensive  In  that  l4ll 


of  tbe  Meuse-Argonne 
of  the  year  1918. 
Some  of  you  In  this  room  no  doubt  fought 
through  that  battle, 

there,  two  months  later, 
when  tbe  first  woi  Id  war  In  history  was 
brought  to  an  end. 
Now  we  know  hqw  brief  tbe  Illusion  of 
Armistice  Day  a  half 
course   of  five  stormy 


peace   was,   on   that 
century   ago.   In   tbi 


World  War  I  had 
snull  flame  In  the 
first  lesson.  Others 
fusion: 

We   saw  depresslobs  leap  continents 


which   came    In   tb^ 
marks — and    before 


decades,  we  have  lea  ned  how  carefully  peace 
miut  be  built  In  a  complex  and  dangerous 
world — as  well  as  bpw  well  peace  must  b« 
guarded. 

been  ignited  by  a  very 
Balkans.  That  was  our 
foUowed  In  rapid  pro- 


We 


saw  democracy  weakened  and  break  under 
their  weight. 

rise  of  dictators  and 

watched  aggressors  ^talk  across  borders. 

We  fought  througf  the  Second  World  War 

wake   of   their   boot- 

the   dust   of   war   had 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

really  settled,  we  saw  the  rise  of  a  new 
aggression. 

We  beheld  the  dawn  of  tbe  nuclear  age. 

We  saw  tbe  birth  of  new  nations,  and  the 
death  of  old  colonialism. 

And  from  a  dosen  different  parts  of  the 
globe,  we  beard  the  long  pent-up  cry  for 
food  and  land  and  a  new  day  of  hope  and 
dignity. 

These  are  tbe  conditions  and  develop- 
ments of  our  turbulent  times.  Around  them, 
America  has  constructed  a  policy  to  try  to 
promote  peace  In  the  world. 

That  policy  did  not  begin  In  my  Adminis- 
tration. That  has  been  our  policy  for  more 
than  20  years  In  tbe  making.  It  was  shaped 
In  a  bipartisan  spirit,  by  Republicans  and 
Democrats. 

It  has  been  followed  by  four  different 
American  Presidents. 

I  have  built  upon  It.  I  have  strengthened 
It  when  I  could.  I  have  modified  it  where  I 
needed  to,  to  meet  the  changing  demands  of 
tbe  changing  years.  But  we  have  always  held 
to  four  essential  Imperatives. 

Tbe  first  Imperative — constant  from  Presi- 
dent Truman's  day  to  mine,  is  this:  The 
United  States  of  America  must  remain  the 
strongest  nation  In  all  the  world. 

I  have  tried  to  take  steps,  even  small  ones, 
that  would  move  us  toward  more  normal 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Communist  countries. 

We  shall  continue  that  progress  In  every 
honorable  way  that  Is  open  to  us.  World 
safety  demands  that  the  two  greatest  powers 
on  earth  reduce — If  they  possibly  can — the 
tensions  that  have  held  mankind  in  mortal 
bondage  for  more  than  a  generation. 

But  I  have  always,  also,  been  deeply 
aware — and  I  have  constantly  and  steadily 
warned — that  many  dangerous  and  unre- 
solved problems  face  us. 

Some,  however,  concluded  that  changes  of 
such  magnitude  were  taking  place  in  the 
Commumst  world  that  we  could  relax  our 
vigilance,  trusting  that  the  Communists 
wanted  the  same  kind  of  world  that  we 
Americans  wanted. 

Today,  the  events  In  Eastern  E^irope  make 
It  clear — and  make  It  clear  with  the  force  of 
steel — that  we  are  still  a  long  way — a  long 
way — from  the  peaceful  world  that  we  Amer- 
icans all  wish  to  see. 

The  message  out  of  Caechoslovakla  Is 
plain:  The  Independence  of  nations  and  the 
liberty  of  men  are  today  still  under  chal- 
lenge. The  free  i>arts  of  tbe  world  will  survive 
only  if  they  are  capable  of  maintaining  their 
strength  and  capable  of  maintaining  and 
building  their  unity. 

Peace  remains  our  objective.  But  we  shall 
never  achieve  It  by  wishful  thinking,  nor  by 
disunity,  nor  by  weakness. 

The  second  Imperative  of  our  policy  for 
peace  Is  that  we  must  meet  our  commit- 
ments and  keep  our  promisee  .to  use  our 
strength  in  the  face  of  common  danger  to 
oppose  aggression. 

Self-interest  has  always  been — and  must 
always  be — at  the  root  of  every  action  which 
commits  the  lives  of  American  men. 

When  we  entered  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  NATO,  we  did  so  be- 
cause the  threat  of  a  Communist  takeover 
of  Europe  was  real,  and  because  we  knew 
that  America's  security  was  linked  to  the 
security  of  Western  Europe. 

If  its  human  and  material  resources  In 
Europe  were  to  fall  Into  hostile  hands,  then 
the  balance  of  world  power  would  be  against 
America.  We  would  have  to  become  a  bris- 
tling defensive  fortress  here  at  home,  orga- 
nized against  an  enormous,  dangerous 
threat.  We  would  have  to  live  under  condi- 
tions that  are  drastically  different  from  any 
conditions  that  we  have  ever  known. 

So  that  Is  why  America  helped  formulate, 
organize  and  joined  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  And  that  Is  why  we  are 
a  strong  part  of  that  organization  today. 
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When  we  fought  to  keep  aggreeslon  from 
swaUowlng  up  South  Korea,  It  was  Prealdeot 
Harry  S.  Truman  who  defined  the  self- 
interest  that  Impelled  our  stand.  Unchal- 
lenged aggreeslon.  President  Truman  said, 
"woxild  mean  a  third  world  war.  Just  as  sim- 
ilar incidents  had  brou^t  on  the  second 
world  war." 

When  President  Elsenhower  sent  troops 
Into  Lebanon,  It  was  to  keep  a  situation 
from  developing  which  could  trigger  In  the 
Middle  Bast,  and  then  could  draw  us  In. 

When  Prealdent  Eisenhower  cotnmltted  lu 
to  the  SouttaefMt  Asia  Treaty  Organization, 
and  he  submitted  It  to  our  United  States 
Senate  during  the  Elsenhower  Administra- 
tion, it  was  voted  and  ratified  there  by  a  vote 
of  83  to  1.  It  was  because  President  Elsen- 
hower saw  Southeast  Asia  as  the  key  to  po- 
litical equlllbrliun  in  the  Orient,  vitally  af- 
fecting America's  futtu-e. 

When  President  Kennedy  brought  In  addi- 
tional troops  to  Berlin  In  1981,  It  was  be- 
caiue  America's  self-interest  demanded  that 
we  stand  behind  our  pledge  and  our  com- 
mitment to  keep  We«t  Berlin  free. 

When  President  Kennedy  put  our  forces 
on  alert  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  the 
following  year.  It  was  because  Soviet  mis- 
siles In  tbe  Western  Hemisphere  Jeopardized 
American  security. 

When  the  first  American  soldiers  went  Into 
South  Vietnam  In  the  early  1900's,  It  was 
because  this  Nation  saw  that  If  the  Com- 
mimlst  aggression  there  succeeded,  the  en- 
tire region  of  Southeast  Asia  would  be  In 
mortal  danger,  and  the  threat  of  world  war 
would  be  more  ominous. 

We  have  heard  many  voices  raised  In  op- 
position to  this  stand.  Indeed,  I  have  sought 
some  of  these  voices  out.  Por.  as  your  Presi- 
dent, I  assure  you  In  these  long  days  and 
nights  for  more  than  five  years  now,  we 
have  searched  every  avenue  of  thought  and 
opinion  on  this  issue  that  so  troubles  all  of 
our  people  today. 

But  after  Inveatigatlng  carefully  every  pos- 
sible course  of  action,  I  always  come  back 
to  that  warning  of  Prealdent  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man about  how  unchallenged  aggression 
could  lead  to  another  world  war. 

Inevitably,  I  always  come  back  to  that 
Judgment  of  General  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower, 
who  said  that  If  South  Vietnam  were  cap- 
tiired  by  the  Communists.  "l%e  freedom  of 
la  minion  people  would  be  lost  Immediate- 
ly, and  that  of  150  million  others  In  adjacent 
lands  would  be  seriously  endangered.  The 
loss  of  South  Vietnam,"  Prealdent  Elsen- 
hower said,  "would  set  In  motion  a  crum- 
bUng  progress  that  could,  as  It  progressed, 
have  grave  consequences  for  \is  and  for  free- 
dom." 

I  always  come  back  to  these  words,  not  of 
President  Tnunan  or  President  Elsenhower, 
but  tbe  late,  beloved  John  Fltagerald  Ken- 
nedy, when  be  said:  "For  us  to  withdraw 
from  tbe  effort  In  Vietnam  would  mean  a 
oollapae  not  only  of  South  Vietnam,  but 
Southeast  Asia.  So  we  are  going  to  stay 
there." 

Tbe  Judgments  of  these  three  former  Presi- 
dents, as  mine  has  been,  weire  formed  In  posi- 
tions of  the  gravest  responsibility.  After  see- 
ing, bearing,  reading  and  studying  all  the 
evidence,  their  Judgments  were  formed  and 
were  unsbakeable.  Tbe  American  ConsUtu- 
tlon  obliges  tbe  President  to  make  bU  Judg- 
ment, as  Commander  In  Chief,  according  to 
what  he  believes  is  in  tbe  best  interest  of  all 
tbe  American  people. 

And  I  have  beUeved — ae  these  three  Presi- 
dents believed  who  went  before  me — that  a 
Communist  mlUtary  takeover  In  South  Viet- 
nam would  lead  to  developments  that  could 
ImperU  the  security  of  the  American  people 
for  generations  to  come. 

I  know  very  well  tbe  coot  of  our  commit- 
ment. Every  day  and  every  night  I  mourn 
every  man  who  baa  been  lost  or  who  has 
been  wounded. 
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But  a  Prerident.  a  President  worthy  of  ttoU 
titte  if  he  is  true  to  his  trust,  must  think 
not  only  in  terms  of  thee  who  have  fallen 
^*mS^t  think  in  terms  of  the  casualties  that 
Sght  have  been-^r  the  dead  who  might  be^ 
£w  many  American  lives  would  eventually 
bav^n  list  if  our  forces  had  not  sto^  In 
iurope  in  the  late  1940's  to  block  the  »«8rM- 
S^that  threatened,  at  that  time,  to  sweep 
the  English  Channel? 

Mo^  than  34,000  American  men  fell  In 

Korea,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  more  bear 

SSVounds  of  Korean  battle.  But  how  many 

SrTdougbboys  would  have  died  U  the  «g- 

^SSor  hiS^not  been  stopped  there,  and  the 

SThad  spread  to  other  parU  of  the  world? 

U  we  had  not  drawn  the  line  against  ag- 

eresalon  In  Vietnam,   in   "eeplngwith  the 

?^y  that  we  signed,  the  fEATO  obUga- 

tlMS.  and   if   the   erosion  of  freedom  had 

SSSi  toat  President  Elsenhower  told  you 

a^  when  I  quoted  him  a  °io^"t  »8^ 

Some  American  Preaident-some  President- 

t^  day  would  have  to  draw  the  line  some- 

X^  elee.  And  I  ask  you,  at  how  much 

r«*ter  a  cost?  How  many  millions  of  young 

^erlcans  would  be  lost  In  the  larger  wa.- 

that  would  surely  and  Inevitably  come? 

These  are  the  sobering  questions  that  no 
President  and  no  Commander  in  Chief  can 

"■ft^  the  very  first,  our  objective  In  met- 
nam  has  been  to  prevent  the  aggressor  from 
taking  that  land  by  force. 

We  Americans  have  sought  no  advantage— 
excejt  the  advantage  of  P*":*- We/ave  tried 
to  fight  a  limited  war-not  to  destroy  an 
enemy,  not  to  win  a  military  victory  but  to 
try  in  every  way  we  knew  how.  "  »>Mt  we 
could,  to  protect  our  friends.  »'»*lf  *"»•*? 
our  obligations,  and  win  a  peace  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

We  believed  that  to  be  very  much  In  Amer- 
ica's national  Interest  then,  and  we  believe  it 
to  be  in  America's  national  Interest  n<^ 

on  the  night  of  March  31st.  1^  atelevlslon 
address  to  this  Nation,  we  launched  a  major 
new  effort  for  peace.  That  was  the  latest  of 

many. 

We  had  already  had  eight  bombing  pauses. 
But  on  that  night  we  announced  thftj»« 
would  withdraw  90  percent  of  the  population 
of  Vietnam,  almost  80  percent  of  the  terri- 
tory, from  the  area  that  our  men  were  per- 
mitted to  bomb.  „.^*i 

AS  a  result  of  that  effort,  our  negoti- 
atmg  team  would  be  wUllng  to  meet  with 
thTrepreaenUUves  of  North  Vletnam^e 
enemy  suggested  that  we  meet  In  Cambodia^ 
and  Ihen  he  suggested  that  we  mee*  in 
Poland.  Against  great  odds  and  against  the 
advice  of  some  of  our  more  eager  P«>P«.  ^ 
finally  agreed  not  to  meet  In  either  of  thoee 
placeJ,  ^Tto  meet  In  Paris.  The  wisdom  of 
that  decision,  I  think,  U  clear  to  almost  any 
of  you  today.  , 

We  continue  now  to  hope  that  "omethtog 
productive  Is  going  to  come  out  of  those 

" Art'^bave  heard  so  far  U  a  demand  that 
we  do  something  else  without  their  having 
responded  to  our  first  bombing  restrictions. 
NOW  let  me  make  It  as  clew  •'JV^^^J 
can  why  we  are  still  bombing  and  wUl  con- 
tinue to  bomb  the  panhandle  of  ^^^rt*!  Viet- 
nam—why  re-establishing  the  DMZ.  I  think. 
U  so  critical  to  peace  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  ares  Just  below  the  DMZ.  we  and  our 
allies  have  some  four  divisions  of  men  ana 
the  necessary  people  to  support  theni,  in- 
volving more  than  60.000  Americans  and  one 
division  of  South  Vietnamese.  J"»t  behind 
them  in  tbe  rest  of  I  Corps  are  an  additional 
164,000  American  and  Allied  fighting  men. 

Thoee  close  to  the  DMZ  are  subjected  daUy 
to  arUllery  fire  and  the  direct  movement  or 
enemy  forces  acroes  that  DMZ  against  them. 
All  those  men  In  I  Corps  are  constantly  sub- 
jected to  a  massive  fiow  of  suppUes  and  in- 
filtrators, and  rocket  fire,  through  the  pan- 


handle to  the  northern  part  of  the  battie- 

*These  are  Just  hard,  inescapable  facts  that 
a  Commander  in  Chief  must  face  up  to  and 
confront. 
So  what  are  our  choices? 
First,  we  could  Invade  North  Vietnam 
with  our  men.  We  could  overrun  their  mUl- 
tary  positions.  We  could  throttle  the  supply 
routesln  North  Vietnam  ItseU.  T^lfwe  do 
not  wish  to  do.  although  It  »hould  be  clear 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  do  wish  to  In- 
vade south  Vietnam,  and  they  we  .doing 
so-although  they  don't  want  to  %d^*  "• 

Second,  we  could  withdraw  oyvrtarc^^^t 
could  retreat  and  surrender  o^J^*  »°*^": 
ment  pUn.  as  some  have  suggested,  by  taking 
^ur  men  f^  below  the  DMZ.  and  turn  over 
?he  I  Corpe^ea,  that  part  of  South  Vietnam, 
to  the  NOTth  Vietnamese.  This.  I  assure  you. 
we  shall  not  do. 

If  we  cannot  take  our  men  In,  and  we  are 
not  Sng  to  take  our  men  out.  It  appe«s 
to  m^  third,  that  the  ^^'^'^^J''l^^l° 
is  to  bring  our  planes  to  ^«»f  '"  "^^P^" 
handle  across  the  line  against  «»e  "tlllMy. 
-  ^  trucks  and  the  rocket  l*",nch«»  that 
are  being  fired  on  our  men,  and  to  bring  it 
?rbe!r^galMt  the  enemy  trucks,  the  enemy 
troS^  an^S  the  enemy  suppUes  tbat  .u^_com- 
inB  through.  Every  secondary  explosion— and 
bli?  wefe  thoJIands  f  ««J»\ -°'*3^,;i 
means  that  that  powder  and  that  sieei 
SSt  have  to  be  brought  back  from  ^utb 
Vietnam  by  some  American  soldier  in  his 
ST\t  is  Stopped  m  Nortb  Vietnam 
we  are  today  ^tlng  a  very  substantial 

to  hurt  our  forces  wouiu  ft^^y' 

wlth'a  cam!  anTsXi  the  conquer  of 

^sfesroSni^-evrto^r^ru^oJS 

:^  ^rthe'^SSe.tlon  t^athad  ^n  made 
b7»me  of  our  enemies  abroad  and  some  of 
o^  W^nds  at  home  to  stop  the  bombing. 
^  reo^  was  simply  this:  If  you  should 
«^e  me  to  stop  the  bombing  of  North 

no  longer  stand  theU- ground. 

I  a^  not  going  to  issue  any  order  Uke 

*^ner»l  Abrams,  and  not  a  single  field 
eoSSer  irSfve.  ha.  made  t^t '«=^'°; 

^ir.  ^ut-^I  d^T«;-y  t^h'^'l^r o 
Km"^' Who  reoommend  It  now  wo^d  not 
do  so  U  they  were  there  on  the  P^-  »^ 
could  see  there  what  our  men  face  every 

'^I'b^^fo^'thTSSS^der  in  Chief  has 
InS  tb^i  the  bombing  will  ^o\'^^^^^ 
we  are  confident  that  It  wU  not  lead  to  an 
Increase  In  American  casualties.  That  u  wny 
we  ^  pia^  such  emphasis  on  re-estab- 

^''we"*y2r*n°f'^  the  day  when  the  violence 
subsld^We  yearn  for  the  day  when  our 
SS  am  come  home.  No  m^  can  precUct 
™en  that  day  wUl  come,  because  we  are 
S^  to  bring  honorable,  stable  peace  to 
^^e^t  aJu.  and  no  lees  wlU  justify  the 
aacrlflcee  that  our  men  have  died  for. 
^S  President  Thieu  of  Vietnam  eUted  his 
intontlon  at  Honolulu-"to  continue  to  as- 
^e  all  the  reaponrtblUty  that  the  scale  of 
t^  forces  of  South  Vietnam  and  their 
IS^pment  wlU  permit,  whUe  preparing  the 
Vietnamese  nation  and  armed  'orces  tor  the 
important   and   decisive   role   that  wlU   be 
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theirs  in  the  coming  stagee  of  the  struggle." 
Every  report  I  receive  from  8«»»««»  "P"*** 
that  the  gallant,  determined  people  of  South 
Vietnam  are  acting  In  accordance  with  tnat 

statement.  ._ 

The  third  imperative  of  our  program  to 
promote  peace  in  the  world.  Uke  the  other 
two  I  have  stated.  Is  our  effort  to  aaalst  other 
countries  to  improve  their  economlea.  A 
man's  home,  however  grand  it  to.  to  not  se- 
cure If  It  stands  on  a  street  of  crumbling 
Blums,  where  people  are  hungry  and  In  de- 

''wiatever  that  man  does  to  build  up  bla 
neighborhood  U  an  investment  in  hto  own 
security.  This  U  the  principle  which  has  beco 
the  base  of  our  programs.  It  to  bere  that  the 
quiet  work  has  progressed.  This  Is  "low  work 
iaa  stubborn  work.  But  from  South  Kor» 
to  Turkey— from  Taiwan  to  Iran— from  Pak- 
Utan  to  Tuntola— there  are  many  sucosss 
stOTles  in  which  Americans  can  share  tne 

(treat  pride  of  accompliahment.  

Let  me  teU  you.  briefly,  what  baa  been 
happening  in  Just  one  area  in  our  Henu- 
sphSs.  in  Latin  America,  in  the  last  f«w 
years.  With  our  help,  a  great  struggle  has 
been  taking  place  to  overcome  hunger  ana 
Ijmoranoe.  These  are  the  victories: 

The  average  per  capita  growth  has  more 
than  doubled.  ^  ^        j,___ 

Forty-three  million  acres  of  land  have  been 
dtotrtbuted  to  almoet  400,000  famiUes. 

Pood  production  has  Increased  14  percent, 
and  manufacturing  producUon  has  gone  up 

^Th'^^^  340.000  new  schooto,  and  7  mil. 
Uon    more    chUdren    getting    an    education 

*°^^t  mortality  has  dropped  14  PeroenT 

The   growth  of   confidence,   the   Wrth   oi 

hope,  have  changed  history  around  the  glo^ 

And  this  to  the  kind  of  change  which  helps 

us  to  build  peace.  ^  ^  ,.    ^  «.>..♦ 

We  have  always  hoped  and  believed  that 
as  our  friends  and  aUles  grew  in  atren^. 
our  burden  would  grow  less  lonely.  We  have 
been  moving  over  the  last  lew  years  toward 
a  long-term  posiUon  in  which  the  United 
States  would  be  able  to  assume  lU  respon- 
slbUlty  in  enterprtoes  of  common  concern 
but  our  partners  would  be  able  to  assume 

This  progress,  too.  U  often  hard  to  see. 
But  it  to  toere.  In  AsU.  six  Pacific  Allies  are 
flSitlng  beside  us  In  South  Vietnam  By  far. 
t^  gr^test  burden  in  that  "tniggle-con- 
trary  to  what  to  often  »aid-to  canled  not  by 
thcM  allies,  but  carried  by  the  South  Viet- 
STese  themselves.  Since  the  begianmg^ 
the  current  offensive  in  mid-August  of  this 
yeL  toey  have  suffered  almost  60  percent 
mon  casualUes  than  we  Americans  have  suf- 

'*^the  end  of  this  vear.  the  South  Viet- 
namese wlU  have  1.000.000  men  under  um»- 
^^^.  998.000.  to  be  exact:  .'OOO  »bort  2' 
a  nUllion.  That  to  out  of  a  nation  of  1^  n^- 
ilon  we  have  there  650,000,  not  a  mlUlon, 
ou?of  a  nation  of  200  mlUlon.  But  they  l«ve 
one  mUllon  men  under  arms  out  of  a  nation 
of  17  mlUlon.  and  they  dont  control  all  of 

^^Sil'Sv^aTent  figure.  In  terms  of  popiUa- 
tlon.  If  we  had  as  high  a  PW^'^tage  of  our 
people  at  the  front  as  they  have,  instwul  of 
having  600.000.  we  would  have  12  inUUon 

SO  «ito  to  a  rather  remarkable  eff«t  by  a 
hardpreesed,  small  nation  that  »s  fighUng 
and  dying  for  liberty  that  you  dont  always 
hear  very  much  about.  ^.^„,- 

The  contribution  of  our  NATO  Partnere 
offers  another  example  of  P^rtnershlp^U.S- 
foro«  are  one-eight  of  the  ground  faces  In 
NATO  Europe.  But  they  »«  *  ^^  *2: 
ment  In  the  balance,  because  they-and  toelr 
nuclear  weapons  that  are  there  with  thwa— 
supply  the  shield  which  enables  our  alliesto 
provide  increasingly  for  the  defense  of  Weet- 

^^J'h^?!'  a  right  to  expect  Europe  to  do 
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mora — and  we  mlgbt 
•nd  frankly.  We  bave 
to  do  more  In  tbelr 

Tbe  world  of  free 
nations  la  weakened 
lam  and  disunity — aa 
by  an  laolatlonlrt 
Ident  Roosevelt  and 
a  long  time  to  wake 

We  must  look  to 
of  Surope's 
tbelr  own  in  tbe 
In   trade   negotlatloiis, 
problems — across  Asli  > 
America — the  ablf  t 
already,  I  assure  you  , 
relative  burdens,  as 
Ugbtar. 

I  believe  tbe  day 
we    bave    been 
years — wben  some 
be  able  to  say  to  tb  i 
tbe  United  State*  Is 
of   responsibility   foi 
progress  In  tbe  worlc 
is  assuming  no  moip 
fair  share. 

While  we  can 
we  musfr-all  be 
allow    anyone    to 
tbem.  In  tbe  1960's 
must  be  no  retvim 
tbe  1930's  that 

I  warn  you  that 
Is  becoming  strident 
tbe  places  that  we 
1st  voice  a  gener4tlo|i 
Congress.  Some  of 
Some  of  It  la  on  the 
tbe  streets. 

We  say,  "Why 
tbe  problems  across 
we  don't  need  to  be 
in  the  next  block. 
If  It  U  In  tbe  next 
It  and  help  stamp  1 
our  bouse. 

The  fourth 
we   use  our   Influence 
keep  trouble  from 
war — or     to     keep 
spreading.    Through 
through     the 
States,  and  sometlmi 
bave  already  helped 
nxany  potential 

America  shouldered 
ago,  "to  make  the 
Later  It  became 
that  slogan.  For  It 
simpler  time,  a  time 
by  a  shrinking  glob^ 
aggression,  and  the 
natlODB. 

But  I  wonder 
dwlslon  did  not 
has  bad  Its  times  ol 
Democracy  has  even 
We  know  It  Is  tbe 
it   Is    Che   most 
organize  their  own 

Today,  vast  reache  i 
come  safe  (or 
deep  in  the  human 
demands  governmeni 
sent  of  those  governep 

Democracy  la  s: 
prophets  30  years  age 
show.   We   are   not 
around  the  world.  W  i 
people  choose   tbelr 
ment.  But  we  are 
And  as  It  happens, 
ment  in  which 
and  thrive. 

In  conclusion,  I 
son  of  the  Legion 
uniform  of  this 
glory    to    every 
brought  her  back 
would  warn  you, 
love  peace  more  thai 
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that  It  took  Pres- 
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ivlU  soon  come— which 

:    toward    for    30 

^^nerlcan  President  will 

American  people  that 

assuming  Its  fair  share 

promoting   peace   and 

but  the  United  State* 

and  no  lesa  than  lu 


our  responsibilities, 

enough  never  to 

us    to    neglect 

I  warn  you  there  Juat 

to  the  Isolationism  of 

on  World  War  n. 

voice  of  isolationism 

once  again  In  some  of 

this  same  Isolatlon- 

ago.  Some  of  It  is  In 

is  on  the  campuses. 

farms.  Some  of  It  Is  on 

shoilld  we  be  bothered  with 

he  sea?"  We  mlgbt  say 

sothered  with  smallpox 

the  facts  of  life  ara 

dlock,  we  bave  to  watch 

;  out  before  It  gets  to 
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Imperative  for  peace  Is  that 

however  we  can,   to 

eiuptlng  into  an  all-out 

^ars     themselves     from 

the    United    Nations, 

of     American 

but  rarely,  alone,  we 

to  dampen  the  fires  of 

in  the  last  10  years. 

arms  half  a  century 

w(|-ld  safe  for  democracy." 

fashionable  to  deride 

teemed  to  belong  to  a 

chat  was  uncomplicated 

and  the  new  face  of 

1  estlessness  of  emerging 
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looking  back.  If  tbe 

too  soon.  Democracy 

frustration.  It  is  true. 

dad  its  times  of  failure. 

I  est — but  we  also  know 

dUE  cult — way  for   men   to 

aqalrs. 

of  this  world  have  be- 
There  is  something 
i  pint  which.  In  the  end, 
as  a  result  of  the  con- 
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willing  to  defend  freedom  with  your  own  life, 
that  the  ingredients  of  peace  are  these: 
strength,  conviction,  principle,  compassion, 
constancy,  patience,  and,  above  all.  my  fellow 
Iiegionnaires,  courage. 

Treaties — treaties — yes,  we  bave  hundreds 
of  them.  Meaningful  treaties  are  not  ham- 
mered out  by  cowards  who  are  afraid  to  stand 
up  for  what  is  right  when  the  going  is  tough, 
or  afraid  to  die  for  freedom  when  they  are 
required  to  do  so. 

This  afternoon  1  appeal  to  you  to  support 
your  country,  to  support  your  fighting  men, 
to  sui>port  peace  by  maintaining  strength  In 
this  country;  by  refusing,  always,  to  bow  to 
the  demands  of  the  moment;  by  refusing, 
always,  to  sacrifice  principle  and  tbe  things 
we  hold  dear;  by  standing  as  firm  at  home  as 
you -expect  your  sons  to  stand  abroad,  and 
ask  yourself  if  you  are  doing  it. 

If  you  do  this,  then  I  think  history  will 
say  that  we  caught  up  with  the  promise  of 
Pershing's  doughboys.  I  can  think  of  no  finer 
Judgment  to  be  made  on  you,  or  on  me,  or  on 
our  times,  or  on  the  America  that  we  all  love. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


bovflng  the  strength  which 

did  not  believe  it  could 

svangelizing   democracy 

are  content  to  let  every 

own  path  for  develop- 

wdrklng  to  promote  peace. 

p  lace  is  tbe  only  environ- 

demc  cracy  can  actually  grow 


wt>uld  remind  every  loyal 

who  have  worn  the 

and  have  carried  old 

of    the    world,   and 

without  a  stain  on  It:  I 

lovers,  those  men  who 

you  love  man,  but  are 


the  men ' 
ooun  ry 
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JACK  ANTOKAL:    AN  AMERICAN 
IDEAL 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  NZw  ToaK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneadav.  September  11.  1968 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  pest 
Sunday  I  participated  In  a  memorial 
ceremony  honoring  the  memory  of  the 
late  Jack  AnUdcal.  of  Saddle  Rock.  N.Y. 

While  Jack  Antokal  was  a  close  and 
valued  personal  friend  of  mine,  I  speak 
of  him  at  this  time  beacuse  of  his  ful- 
fillment of  an  American  ideal  of  service 
and  devotion  to  the  public  good. 

Mr.  Antokal,  who  passed  away  recently 
at  an  all  too  early  age,  was  the  mayor  of 
Saddle  Rock  and  an  active  leader  In  a 
wide  variety  of  community  affairs.  He 
was  the  kind  of  man  who  cared  enough 
about  his  neighbors  to  devote  his  time 
and  energies  to  the  public  good. 

His  services  were  always  available  on 
a  purely  voluntary  basis  for  a  wide  va- 
riety of  public  projects,  especially  the 
development  and  government  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Saddle  Rock.  It  is  through  the 
efforts  of  men  such  as  Jack  Antokal  that 
our  Nation  has  grown  strong  and  en- 
during. 

The  tribute  paid  to  this  public  man  <m 
Sunday  was  highlighted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  all  the  local  elected  ofiBcials.  This 
turnout  for  a  ceremony  honoring  his 
memory  is  the  best  indication  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  we  all  held  Jack 
Antokal. 

His  wife.  Muriel,  and  his  two  lovely 
daughters  may  forever  be  proud  of  Jack's 
work  in  his  lifetime.  The  memorial  dedi- 
cated in  his  honor  by  the  village  of 
Saddle  Rock  will  serve  as  a  tangible  re- 
minder of  the  intangible,  yet  most  high 
regard,  with  which  Jack  was  held. 

As  long  as  our  Nation  can  produce  men 
with  the  public  spirit  and  devotion  of 
Jack  Antokal,  and  the  others  like  him  in 
all  parts  of  the  coimtry,  then  I  remain 
confident  of  our  great  future. 

Jack  Antokal  did  fulfill  an  American 
ideal  and  the  achievements  he  realized 
will  never  be  lost. 
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COAL   MINE   HEALTH   AND   SAFETY 
ACT  OF  1968 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   IlfPXAlTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  11,  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  coal 
mining  Is  about  as  dangerous  a  Job  as  a 
man  can  have  in  this  country  today.  We 
have  a  Federal  law  that  is  supposed  to 
protect  miners  from  the  extraordinary 
hazards  they  encounter.  Yet  Government 
figures  reveal  many  lamentable  gaps  in 
this  protection. 

Witness  that  at  least  one  out  of  every 
10  of  our  active  coal  miners,  and  one 
out  of  every  five  surviving  retired  miners, 
suffers  from  a  serious  respiratory  disease. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  coal  dust  is  the 
leading  cause,  but  the  law  does  not  men- 
tion lung  disease  as  a  mining  hazard. 

Witness  that  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  nearly  6,000  underground  coal  mines 
in  our  country  have,  on  some  occasion, 
been  found  in  violation  of  at  least  one 
of  the  inadequate  Federal  safety  stand- 
ards now  in  existence.  The  penalties  pro- 
vided by  law  are  inadequate  to  bring 
them  into  line. 

Witness  that  current  Federal  safety 
standards  are  hardly  effective  at  all  in 
their  application  to  the  working  face  of 
a  coal  mine,  where  nearly  half  the  fatal 
accidents  take  place. 

Witness  that  Federal  coal  mine  in- 
spectors have  no  authority  at  surface 
mines,  which  account  for  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  our  total  domestic  coal  produc- 
tion. 

In  light  of  these  and  other  equally 
deplorable  facts.  President  Johnson  has 
urged  tills  Congress  to  pass  a  new  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
which  would  remedy  the  intolerable  flaws 
in  the  protection  we  afford  our  coal  min- 
ers— flaws  that  have  led  to  more  than  a 
dozen  deaths  in  the  Appalachian  coal 
regions  during  Just  the  past  few  montlis. 

The  144,000  coal  miners  in  the  United 
States  deserve  better  protection  than 
they  are  getting.  So  do  their  families, 
whose  bread  they  win  each  day  in  work 
that  is  hard  and  hazardous  at  best. 

But,  even  if  we  set  aside  all  humane 
considerations,  a  compelling  case  for  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  can  l>e  made  on  economic 
grounds. 

Last  year  alone,  injuries  and  disabil- 
ities suffered  by  coal  miners  cost  more 
than  1.8  million  man-days  of  productive 
work  and  many  millions  of  dollars  in 
workmen's  compensation  payments.  The 
victims'  loss  of  earning  power  brought 
economic  hardship  to  their  families  and 
their  communities.  The  loss  of  skilled 
labor  impeded  the  business  of  mining 
coal  for  our  industries  and  utilities. 

The  lack  of  adequate  safeguards  for 
those  who  provide  us  with  essential  sup- 
plies of  fuel  makes  as  little  sense  to  the 
economist  as  it  does  to  the  humani- 
tarian. 

No  matter  how  this  situation  is  viewed, 
the  conclusion  is  inescapable:  It  is  high 
time  for  Congress  to  close  these  gaps  in 
our  laws. 

The  very  distinguished  and  able  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  DentI 
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has  introduced  the  1968  amendments  to 
the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  and  I^think 
the  coal  miners  of  this  country  and  their 
families  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
having  done  so. 


CONGRESSMAN  McCARTHYTOAKES 
THE  LATE  STANLEY  J.  KEYSA 

HON.  RICHARD^.  McCARTHY 

or   NSW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBKSENTATrVES 

Wednesday.  September  11.  1968 


Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  west- 
ern New  York  lost  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guished leaders  August  31  when  Stanley 
J  Keysa  died  after  an  illness  of  2  days. 

I  attended  his  funeral  on  Wednesday. 
September  4.  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Lan- 
caster was  filled  by  many  relatives, 
friends,  and  admirers. 

Stonley  Keysa  was  the  supervisor  of 
the  town  of  Lancaster  for  22  years.  A 
Democrat  and  lifelong  resident  of  the 
Lancaster  area.  Stan  Keysa  began  his 
public  career  in  1940  as  a  peace  Justice 
and  was  elevated  to  the  supervisor's  seat 

in  1946. 

He  was  returned  10  times  as  the  execu- 
tive head  of  Erie  County's  sixth  most 
populous  town.  He  was  the  dean  of  the 
former  54-member  Erie  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  and  served  as  its  minority 
leader  from  September  1964.  through 
1966 

His  contributions  to  the  town  of  Lan- 
caster were  countless.  He  paved  the  way 
for  water  and  sewer  district  extensions, 
Scajaquada  Creek  drainage  improve- 
ments, recreation  and  park  site  acquisi- 
tions, town  hall  renovation,  and  a  large 
scale  tree-planting  program  for  which  he 
will  be  blessed  by  many  future  genera- 

Hls  dedication  to  his  town's  continuing 
growth  and  development  prompted  him 
to  t\im  down  the  candidacy  for  election 
to  Erie  County's  new  legislature.  Instead 
he  chose  to  continue  as  Lancaster  town 
^iiDdTvisor 

In  addition  to  his  distinguished  pubUc 
service.  Supervisor  Keysa  was  a  devout 
member  of  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Lancaster.  He  was  a  member 
of  its  Holy  Name  and  Nocturnal  Adora- 
tion Societies  and  served  on  the  Parish 
councU.  His  other  memberships  included 
the  Erie  County.  New  York  State  and 
American  Bar  Associations.  Advocates 
Club,  Moose.  Elks,  and  Orioles  lodges  of 
Lancaster.  Lancaster-Depew  Aerie  of 
Eagles.  Red  Men.  PoUsh  Depew  Club. 
PoUsh  Falcons,  Blackstone  Club,  Demo- 
cratic Lawyers  Club,  and  Father  John 
Schaus  Council  4652.  Knights  of 
Columbus. 

Bom  in  the  village  of  Depew,  he  was 
graduated  from  Depew  High  School  and 
the  University  of  Buffalo  Schools  of 
Pharmacy  and  Law.  He  also  attended  St. 
Bonaventure  University  in  Olean. 

A  devoted  family  man.  Supervisor 
Keysa  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 

Louise  Siemon:  three  sons,  1st  Lt.  Stan- 
ley Jay  Keysa,  Jr.,  Fort  Eustice,  Va.; 

James  8.  and  Thomas  P.:  a  daughter. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Keysa,  aU  at  home:  his 
CXIV 1871— Part  20 
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mother,  Mrs.  Helen  S.  Morrow  of  Lan- 
caster; a  brother.  Joseph  F.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco: a  sister,  Mrs.  Helen  S.  Regan  of 
Washington,  D.C.;  a  half-brother,  Ed- 
ward Morrow,  and  a  half-sister,  Mrs. 
Lucia  Quackenbush,  both  of  Buffalo. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  account  Stan  Keysa  s 
death  as  a  great  personal  loss.  My  wife 
and  I  were  extremely  fond  of  Supervisor 
Keysa  and  his  entire  family.  To  me  he 
embodied  all  the  finest  qualities  a  pubUc 
officeholder  should  possess.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  warmth  and  yet  of  great  dignity. 
His  integrity  was  absolutely  unques- 
tioned. He  was  intelligent  and  never  lost 
his  youthful  idealism.  He  was  devoted  to 
the  people  who  elected  liim.  While  a  toll 
man,  he  possessed  stature  in  many  other 
ways  He  was  a  man  of  whom  it  truly 
could  be  said  that  people  looked  up  to. 
Unfortunately,  the  world  possesses  too 
few  Stanley  Keysas. 

Let  us  hope  that  his  example  wiU  in- 
spire other  young  men  to  follow  his  lead 
and  his  example  for  indeed  he  was  a 
model  of  excellence. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  Lancaster 
town  government  developed  into  a  very 
model  of  honest,  forward-looking  and 
progressive  local  government. 
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prehension  of  the  practical  problems  in- 
volved in  the  massive  effort  to  upgrade 
and  improve  the  poor.  Our  Hiunan  In- 
vestment Act  refiects  our  concern  and 
deserves  the  support  of  thoughtful  citi- 
zens. ^^^^^^^^^ 

COURAGEOUS  AND  TIMELY  RESCUE 
SAVES  A  DEAR  FRIEND 


MESKILL    HAILS    GOP    JOB-TRAIN- 
ING PROPOSALS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

or  coNNicncoT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  11,  1968 
Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  is  to  be  commended  for  extending 
and  improving  the  manpower  develop- 
ment and  training  program.  This  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
effective  programs  ever  devised  for  train- 
ing young  men  to  quaUfy  for  work  in 
modem  industry. 

I  am  proud  of  the  contributions  made 
by  the  RepubUcan  Party  over  the  years 
to  the  basic  form  of  the  program  and 
to  improvements  made  in  it  on  the  basis 
of  operating  experience. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  urge  support  for  the  RepubUcan-spon- 
sored  Human  Investment  Act  of  which 
I  am  a  cosponsor.  This  would  be  a  great 
help  to  industry,  especiaUy  smaller  com- 
panies in  smaUer  communities  m  train- 
ing poor  youths  to  work  at  good  jobs 

In  each  case,  these  programs  are  de- 
signed to  harness  the  tremendous  re- 
sources of  private  industry  and  to  em- 
phasize the  worth  of  every  individual. 
Since  the  first  enactment  of  the  man- 
power develoiMnent  and  traming  pro- 
gram steady  improvements  have  been 
made.  We  realize  that  more  than  just 
jobs  is  Involved.  It  is  just  as  frustrattog 
and  wasteful  to  put  a  man  in  a  job  for 
which  he  is  not  trained  as  it  is  to  train 
him  for  a  job  which  does  not  exist. 

The  new  MDTA  legislation  reflects  this 
reaUzation.  More  funds  are  Pro^ded  J oj 
training  of  the  speciaUzed  stoff  which 
is  needed  to  get  the  most  from  the  pro- 
gram. 

From  the  inception  of  this  program, 
RepubUcans  have  shown  a  deep  com- 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  NEW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  11,  1968 
Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  few 
of  us  ever  stand  on  death's  doorstep  and 
Uve  to  teU  about  it.  This  has  been  a  sad 
year  through  the  loss  of  several  Members 
in  this  House. 

One  close  friend  and  colleague  has 
walked  that  narrow  line  last  month. 
RICHARD  L.  RouDEBUSH  of  Indiana's  Fifth 
Congressional  District  is  now  recuperat- 
ing from  injuries  suffered  in  a  plane 
crash  in  Riverview  Hospital  in  Nobels- 

ville,  Ind.  ,    ^ 

I  am  sure  he  would  be  the  last  one 
to  talk  of  his  own  personal  courage  fol- 
lowing the  crash  of  an  airplane  in  Geor- 
gia last  month.  But  his  own  courage  is 
apparent  from  a  newsletter  he  has  sent 
to  his  constituents.  His  words  speak  of  a 
group   of   young  college   students  who 
rescued  him.  his  wife,  and  companions 
but  if  you  read  them  closely  those  words 
point  out  the  courage  of  a  man  whose 
thoughts  are  not  for  himself  but  for 
those  who  are  close  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  this 
newsletter  with  my  colleagues  and  I  know 
that  you  join  with  me  in  wishing  our 
friend  and  colleague.  Richard  Roude- 
BUSH.  a  quick  return  to  our  Chambers: 

ANOKI.    on    Ova.   WiNCTIP 

La  Grange.  Ga.— The  newsletter  this  week 
originates  from  my  hospital  bed  in  southern 
Georgia.  

Our  small  plane  crashed  In  the  hlUy  Oeor- 
ela  pine  country  during  a  return  trip  to  In- 
diana irom  the  RepubUcan  NaUonal  Con- 
vention in  Miami. 

Plying  has  become  routine,  but  I  have  al- 
ways been  uneasy  In  an  airplane.  My  work 
m  Congress,  however,  has  required  a  great 
amount  of  travel  by  plane. 

Often  during  the  past  eight  years  on  my 
scores  of  air  trips  between  Washington  and 
Indianapolis.  I  have  thought  about  the  po«- 
slbUlty  of  a  crash. 

I'm  sure  this  occurs  to  other  people  who 
must  travel  frequently  by  plane. 

It  was  an  Incredible  experience.  We  were 
having  difficulty  finding  our  f  ueUng  destina- 
tion at  Pine  Mountain.  There  was  ground 
haze  and  air  turbulence,  and  the  landing 
strip  was  difficult  to  see  In  the  heavily  wooded 

hills-  ,.  ..V.    „i„„- 

As  we  were  making  our  approach  the  plane 

suddenly  seemed  to  "drop"  and  nosed  toward 
the  trees. 

I  will  never  forget  the  sight  of  those  tree 
tops  rushing  up  at  us.  When  I  shut  my  eyw 
I  can  still  see  those  trees  hurtling  toward 

our  plane.  ^     , 

Then  we  hit  the  trees.  The  Impact  at  air 
speed  was  terrific.  The  only  way  I  can  de- 
scribe It  would  be  like  crashing  a  car  head- 
on  into  a  brick  wall. 

I  was  still  conscious  when  we  hit  the 
eround.  Sitting  next  to  the  door.  I  tried  to 
force  it  open  with  my  shoulder,  but  It  was 
jammed. 
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won  Idn 


gO! 

caliln 


f>r 


o^»r 


I  saw  flames 
lace. 

Despite  the  pain  1 
realised  that  if  we 
be  burned  to  death. 

But,  the  door 
time  I  saw  a  big, 
nlng  toward  the  plaice 

He  wrenched  the 
through  the  opening 
oranpanlons    draggei  I 
flames  and  then 
out   before   the 
minutes. 

It  was  18  mile*  to 
bumpy  roads  and  we 
of  a  pick-up  truck 

We  will  remember 
but  we  made  It 
La  Orange. 

There  must  have 
wlngtlp  that  day 
all  survived — i 
our  good   friends 
Velma  Blddle;  their 
and  the  Blddle's 
Bajo  from  Brazil.  wh< 
for  a  visit. 

We  leafBed  later 
wHO  sav«0'\is  from 
college  students  f  ron  i 
construction  Job  at  a 
the  airport  we  were 

They  later  paid  us 
They  bad  seen  our 
catch  ilre,  and 
at  the  edge  of  a 
away,  but  raced  to 
to  save  \u. 

We  owe  our  lives 
risked  ttaelr  lives  by 
'vhlch  might  have 
were  all  out,  one  of 
the  cabin  and  made 
one  was  left, 

Sudden  Injury  and 
In  our  modem-day 
virtues  of  courage. 

I  am  looking 
home  to  Tndlana  as 
doctor  promises  me 
Noblesvllle  around 


Uckli  ig  back  along  the  fuse- 


my  left  leg  and  arm,  I 
<  Idn't  get  out  we  would 


mi  iscular 


I  loor  open  and  I  fell  out 

The  young  man  and  his 

me    away    from    the 

all  of  the  passengers 

burned   up   within 


he  nearest  hospital  over 
were  placed  In  the  back 

the  trip, 
^at  journey  for  awhile, 
i  »ly  to  the  hoapltal  at 


been  an  angel  on  our 

Georgia  because  we 

including  my  dear  wife.  Marge; 

neighbors.  Ken  and 

daughter.  Mary  Prances, 

gueat,  Mn.  Tolanda 

was  coming  to  Indiana 


foregn 


falrw  iy. 
tie 


life. 


forward 
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't  budge.  About  that 
young  man  run- 


tt  at  the  nine  young  men 

1  be  burning  plane  were 

Florida  working  on  a 

new  golf  course  next  to 

t|7lng  to  reach. 

a  visit  at  the  hoapltal. 

pline  crash  Into  the  trees, 

plumi  net  Into  a  pine  thicket 

.  They  were  380  yards 

plane  quick  enough 


U  these  yoimg  men  who 
e:  tterlng  a  burning  plane 
e:  :ploded.  Even  after  we 
tfiem  plunged  back  Into 
search  to  be  sure  no 


death  are  ever-present 

but  BO  are  the  old 

selflessness  and  bravery. 

to  returning  back 

on  as  possible  and  the 

that  I  can   travel   to 

Day. 
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EDOE  OF  BITTEI  JTESS  SHOULD  BE 
"ME  ..TED" 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 


W  THE  HOUSE  OF  ElEPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  5ei  tember  11,  1968 

llr. 


th! 


Mr.   QUILLEN 
pleased    to    see 
"Edge  of  Bitterness 
which   appeared  in 
Courier  on  Friday, 

I  feel  that  our  law 
are  to  be  oommendep 
Ing  efforts  in 
and  order.  They 
the  call  of  duty  to 
so  often  inclined  to 
trlbution  for  granta  I 

I  have  often  sai  [ 
danger  in  America 
violation  of  law 
lence — this   burning , 
rioting,  this 
halt. 

I  would  like  to 
the  readers  of  the 


Speaker,  I  was 

editorial    entitled 

Should  Be  'Melted.' " 

the  Bristol  Herald 

September  6.  1968. 
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Rl  CORD, 


this  editorial  with 
,  as  follows: 
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EDoa  or  Brrmmaa  Shottia  Bk  "Mzltkd" 

The  policeman  Is  only  a  man,  but  whether 
he  likes  It  or  not,  he  U  also  a  symbol. 

As  the  agent  of  society,  charged  with 
the  frontline  duty  of  preserving  the  law  and 
order  without  which  no  society  can  exist,  he 
is  for  many  Negroes  and  other  minority 
group  members  the  only  representative  of 
"the  establishment"  they  have  much  con- 
tact with. 

Justly  or  unjustly,  he  Is  to  them  the  visible 
symbol  of  all  those  complicated  forces  and 
attitudes  that  have  kept  the  Negro  from 
equal  participation  In  society  at  large.  And 
to  the  policeman,  the  Negro,  justly  or  un- 
justly, too  often  appears  as  the  visible  symbol 
of  that  which  society  at  large  must  be  pro- 
tected against. 

According  to  two  University  of  Denver 
scientists,  who  made  a  study  of  police-minor- 
ity group  hostility  under  a  grant  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  best  hope 
of  ending  this  mutual  hostility  lies  in  up- 
grading the  lives  of  the  minority  so  that 
their  basic  attitudes  undergo  a  change  that 
will  bring  them  cloeer  to  the  mainstream  of 
American  life. 

But  whUe  the  burden  of  solving  the  prob- 
lem does  not  fall  on  the  police  alone  but 
requires  a  fundamental  commitment  and 
unflagging  effort  by  all  Americans,  "if  police- 
men themselves  can  demonstrate  a  capacity 
for  sympathy,  understanding  and  impar- 
tiality," say  the  professors,  "they  may  begin 
to  melt  the  edge  of  minority  bitterness  to- 
ward majority  society." 

Representing  the  majority  community  as 
they  do.  the  police  are  in  a  unique  position 
to  change  the  attitudes  of  the  minority  for 
the  better.  To  do  that  requires  that  they 
practice  tolerance,  understanding  and  respect 
for  all  citizens  of  whatever  station. 

It  would  also  help  If  we  would  stop  con- 
sidering the  cop  on  the  beat  the  lowest  and 
least  important  man  on  the  force  and  begin 
paying  him  what  he  Is  worth,  or  what  he 
ought  to  be  worth. 

There  must  be  understanding  and  respect 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  requirements  of 
an  ordered  society  from  the  other  side  as 
well.  To  engender  this  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  minority  requires  that  they  be 
given  hope — hope  based  on  convincing  evi- 
dence that  real  progress  is  being  made  toward 
the  day  when  they  are  full-fledged  members 
of  society. 

The  policeman's  lot  is  not  an  easy  one, 
and  never  was  this  truer  than  In  our  time. 
TO  "melt  the  edge"  of  the  bitterness  that 
could  tear  America  apart  is  a  large  order, 
but  if  he  can  do  it — and  only  he  can  do  It — 
the  man  In  blue  wlU  have  made  an  Indis- 
pensable contribution  to  the  buUdlng  of  the 
kind  of  society  aU  of  us  want. 


THE  AVC  COBSMENTS  ON  VETERANS 
AFFAIRS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF  HnrMnoT* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  11.  1968 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  con- 
vention in  South  Pallsburg,  N.Y.,  on 
Jime  28-30,  the  American  Veterans  Com- 
mittee adopted  a  platform  that  ex- 
presses the  well-reasoned  liberal  think- 
ing of  this  progressive  veterans'  group. 
At  this  time  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
AVC  for  its  excellent  work  in  encourag- 
ing fair  and  responsible  treatment  of 
veterans  and  insert  the  veterans  and 
Armed  Forces  affairs  section  of  their 
platform  in  the  Rkcoro: 
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VkTKBAMa   AND   AMMWB  FOBCXS   ArFAOtS 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  has 
consUntly  reiterated,  since  its  founding,  lu 
fundamenUl  belief  that  rehabilitation  and 
Integration  of  veterans  into  the  community 
Is  the  prc^>er  scope  and  purpose  of  a  veterans 
program.  The  achievement  of  economic  secu- 
rity for  veterans  through  sound  economic 
planning  for  all  citizens  rather  than  through 
special  grants  or  favors  to  veterans  Is  basic 
AVC  poUcy. 

1.    COMPKKSanON 

For  many  years,  AVC  has  pointed  out  the 
need  for  a  thorough  review  and  reappraisal 
of  this  Nation's  poUcles  on  vetenms  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  We  oppose  bonuses  and  general  pen- 
sions as  being  class  legislation  and  unrelated 
to  the  real  needs  of  individual  veterans  and 
tending  to  set  veteraxu  apart  from  their  fel- 
low citizens. 

In  the  matter  of  beneflta,  two  basic  stand- 
ards should  be  applied. 

a)  For  death  or  dlsabUlty  Incurred  In  mili- 
tary service:  Are  the  benefits  sufficient  to 
provide  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  the 
veteran,  his  famUy  or  survivors? 

b)  For  all  veterans:  Are  the  benefits  so 
designed  as  to  enable  a  readjustment  from 
mUltary  service  to  clvUlan  life  with  a  mini- 
mum economic   loss? 

Since  benefits  are  a  Federal  responslbllitv. 
uniform  standards  of  administration  and 
compensation  should  be  applied  nationally 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  sex.  or 
national  origin. 

2.   DBATT 

AVC  recognizes  the  necessity  for  the 
United  States  to  maintain  adequate  mllltary 
forces  in  present  world  circumstances.  It 
also  recognizes  the  citizen's  obligation  to 
mUltary  service  and  recognizes  a  selective 
service  system  as  an  appropriate  mode  oi 
raising  military  manpower.  We  object,  how- 
ever, to  the  Inequalities  of  the  draft  system 
as  presently  administered,  especially  the 
deferment  of  students,  the  lack  of  uniform 
guidelines  and  the  lack  of  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  citizenry,  especially  for  minority 
group*,  on  the  draft  boards. 

3.  axaxavc  paooaAUS 

The  world  we  live  In.  with  its  emphasis 
on  speed  of  operation  and  technical  superi- 
ority, demands  standing  Armed  Forces  of 
sufficient  size,  training  and  equipment  and 
organization  to  be  effective  immediately  for 
defense  and  counter  attack.  It  Is  apparent 
that  the  Regular  Armed  Forces  must  remain 
our  first  line  of  defense.  They  must  be  of 
sufficient  size  and  mobility  for  deployment 
anywhere  on  the  globe  within  a  minimum  of 
time  so  that  we  may  continue  to  provide, 
when  necessary,  those  forces  needed  for  col- 
lective security  under  our  international  ob- 
ligation In  peripheral  conflicts  occurring  In 
the  strategic  localities  of  the  world. 

AVC  believes  that  any  reserve  program, 
present  and  future,  which  does  not  com- 
pletely revoke  segregation  In  the  Armed 
Forces  Is  Incompatible  .with  democratic 
ideals  and  frustrates  the  moral  fiber  of  our 
society.  It  Is  essential  for  the  future  security 
of  this  nation  that  our  manpower  resources 
be  used  for  the  defense  of  our  way  of  life 
without  regard  to  regional  prejudices. 

AVC  maintains  that  Insofar  as  national 
defense  is  concerned,  the  National  Guard  is 
a  military  anachronism.  It  should  be  elim- 
inated fronx  the  Federal  military  structure. 
In  the  meantime,  we  believe  that  federal 
funds  not  be  allocated  for  the  National 
Guard  of  any  State  where  said  National 
Guard  stlU  permits  a  policy  of  segregation  of 
units  or  where  a  state  refuses  to  integrate  Its 
National  Ouard  because  of  color  or  national 
origin. 

We  believe  that  reservists  should  not  suf- 
fer loss  of  Job  righta  and  privileges  and  em- 
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ployment  opportunlUes  because  of  theU-  par- 
ticlpaUon  In  reserve  training. 

AVC  U  opposed  to  any  policy  whereby  the 
Armed  Forces  award  diacharges  other  than 
honorable  to  reserve  personnel  based  upon 
the  political  or  other  acUviUes  In  which 
these  individuals  may  participate  foUowlng 
separaUon    from    active   service    under    the 

We  believe  that  the  conditions  of  dis- 
charge should  be  based  solely  upon  the  mil- 
itary activity  and  efficiency  of  the  reservlstt. 

4.    BENXnr    DOIiAB 

AVC  believes  that  provision  should  be  made 
to  maintain  automatlcaUy  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  benefit  doUar  and  upward  ad- 
justments be  made  annually  In  accordance 
with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  StatlsUcs,  Con- 
sumer Price  Index. 


6.    CIVIL    BKaVICK 

AVC  believes  that  vetarans  point  prefer- 
ence in  the  civil  service  be  limited  to  the 
Initial  appointment  only,  and  that  no  per- 
son should  receive  a  poslUon  unless  fully 
quallfled  to  perform  the  duties  Involved. 

We  oMXJse  the  principle  of  granting  abeo- 
luta  preference  to  veterans  in  stata  and  local 
civil  service. 

S.   C.I.   BILL 

AVC  applauds  the  passage  of  a  permanent 
G.I.  Bin  of  Righto  as  a  responsible  means  of 
enabling  servicemen  and  women  to  return  to 
civilian  life  with  facility  and  ease  at  the  end 
of  their  service  and  become  useful  and  pro- 
ductive members  of  their  communities. 

However,  we  urge  the  Congress  to  adjust 
the  beneflte  more  In  line  with  the  World  War 
n  and  Korean  G.I.  BiUs  and  the  current  cost 
of  living  so  that  the  programs  may  be  used 
by  vetarans  without  the  financial  stress  they 
now  entaU.  The  OX.  Bill  of  Right  should  be 
adminlBtared  In  such  manner  as  to  guarantee 
the  absence  of  discrimination. 

7.    V*    HOSPITALIZATION 

AVC  urges  that  treatment  of  non-service- 
connected  disabilities  In  VA  hospitals  be  con- 
tinued on  a  space-available  basis,  but  that 
such  treatment  be  charged  at  the  full  cost. 
If  a  patient  has  the  means  to  pay  for  such 
service;  certificates  that  a  veteran  is  unable 
to  pay  should  be  investigated  thoroughly  to 
determine  the  true  abUlty  to  meet  the  cost 
of  hospitalization.  Ftirther  that  terms  of  cov- 
erage of  all  prepaid  medical  associations, 
plans  and  companies  be  amended  by  action 
of  the  legislatures,  supervisory  bodies  or 
membership,  so  as  to  provide  payment  to  VA 
hospitals  for  non-servlce-connected  treat- 
ment on  the  same  basis  as  payment  to  pri- 
vate voluntary  and  public  hospitals. 

S.   UNinCATION 

AVC  notes  with  satlsfacUon  that  the  proc- 
ess of  unification  of  the  Armed  Forces  has 
been  maUng  progress.  AVC  commends  the 
acUons  hitherto  taken  In  this  regard  and 
urges  that  the  Department  of  Defense  con- 
tinue these  efforts  vigorously. 

9.   DISCalMINATION — FOBEION    AND    DOMESTIC 

We  m'^1"fa*<"  that  no  assignment  of  any 
military  personnel  should  be  made  whether 
within  the  United  States  or  overseas,  for  con- 
sideration on  grounds  of  color,  religion,  an- 
cestry or  national  origin. 

Our  goal  is  to  Insure  that  no  member  or 
employee  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  no  de- 
pendenta  of  such  persons  shall  be  subjected 
to  discriminatory  treatment,  on  or  off  base 
within  the  United  States  or  outside  the 
United  States,  on  the  grounds  of  color,  re- 
ligion, ancestry  or  national  origin,  and  that 
the  power.  Including  the  economic  power, 
of  the  United  States  be  consciously  used  to 
further  this  objective. 

10.  WFOBMATION  SKKVICE 

We  owe  the  men  of  our  armed  services  the 
best  possible  training  to  equip  them  for  the 
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rigors  of  modem  combat  under  the  moat 
adverae  conditions  of  weather,  terrain,  sup- 
ply and  enemy  action.  We  further  beUeve  that 
an  orientation  program  be  instituted  In 
order  to  acquaint  the  prospecUve  draftee,  at 
the  time  of  registration,  with  the  rlghte,  priv- 
ileges, beneflte  and  special  training  he  and 
his  family  wUl  be  enUUed  to  If  and  when  he 
Is  Inducted  Into  the  Armed  Servloea. 

11  JURISDICTION  OV«  EX-SERVICEMEN  AND 
CIVILIANS  ACCOMPANTINa  THE  ABitED  FORCES 
OVEBSBAS 

We  believe  that  the  ex-servicemen,  mUl- 
tary dependente,  and  civilians  accompanytog 
the  armed  forces  abroad  should  not  escape 
punishment  for  serious  offenses  committed 
while  in  such  stattis.  but  should  be  tried  be- 
fore civilian  courto.  By  serious  offenses  we 
mean  crimes  of  the  same  degree  of  serious- 
ness as  felonies  at  common  law. 


12.  AWARDS  AND  BENEFITS 

All  laws  of  the  United  States  pertaining  to 
the  granting  of  mlUtary  medals  or  decora- 
Uons.  military  dlsabUlty  retirement  or  com- 
pensation,  dependente   and   survivors   bene- 
fits, veterans  beneflte  (mcludlng  beneflte  to 
dependente  or  survivors),  or  other  special 
beneflte  to  military  personnel  or  their  de- 
pendente on  the  basis  of  wrartlme  f^o*°l 
such  military  personnel  shall  apply  m  like 
manner  to  service  performed  in  such  arws 
and  during  such  periods  as  proclaimed  by 
the  President  where  combat  or  combat  con- 
dlUons  exist  and  the  United  States  forces 
to  which  such  person  Is  attached  are  either 
engaged  in  the  combat,  engaged  in  mlUtary 
operations  designed  to  carry  out  any  treaty 
or    other    international    obUgaUon    of    the 
United  States. 

13      EXPEOmOUS    NATURALIZATION    OF    SERVICE 
PERSONNEL  AND  DEPENDENTS 

AVC  believes  that  any  man  who  assumes 
the  rUks  and  responsibilities  of  entry  Into 
the  Armed  Forces,  whether  in  wartime  or 
time  of  peace,  should  be  entitled  to  cltlzen- 

*  AVC  therefore  tirges  the  enactment  of 
legislation  which  provides  In  substance  that: 
Any  person  regardless  of  age  who  U  sm^- 
ina  served,  or  hereafter  serves  honorably 
m  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Stetes 
may  be  naturalized.  Irrespective  of  how  he 
entired  the  United  States.  No  Period  otjrf^i- 
dence  wltiiln  the  United  States  shall  be  re- 
quired: no  residence  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  naturalization  court;  the  petitioner 
shaU  not  be  requU-ed  to  speak  the  EngUrfi 
language,  sign  hU  petition  In  his  own  hand- 
writing, or  meet  any  educational  teste;  no 
fee  shall  be  charged  or  coUected  for  making, 
filing  or  docketing  the  petition  for  naturali- 
zation, or  for  final  hearing  thereon,  or  for 
the  certificate  of  naturalization.  If  Issued. 

Since  some  aUens  who  enter  the  Armed 
Services  are  sent  overseas  before  the  natur- 
alization procesalng  can  be  completed,  even 
though  no  prior  period  of  residence  may  be 
requ^ed,  AVC  urges  that,  following  tiieprece- 
d^"  set  m  former  Section  702  of  the  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1940,  provision  be  made  for 
such  a  person  to  be  naturalized  while  outelde 
the  United  States.  ^      „♦    „f 

AVC  further  urges  the  Amendment  of 
section  319(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlonaUty  Act  which  shortens  the  residence 
r^ulrement  for  aliens  married  to  cltteens 
from  6  to  3  years  be  deemed  met  even  If  the 
spouse  dies  while  In  active  service  or  from 
service  causes  or  because  of  the  absence  of 
the  spouse  from  the  United  States  or  the 
state  by  reason  of  military  service. 

RESOLUTION— RXPORT     OF     U.S.     ADVMOBT 
C010UB8ION    ON    VETEBANS    BEKEPTTS 

AVC's  view  baa  always  been  that  mlUtary 
service  Is  an  obligation  of  citizenship.  It 
should  not  automatically  entitle  all  ex-serv- 
lc«nen  to  a  lifetime  of  governmental  largesse. 
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AVC  regrete  that  upon  examination  of  the 
Report  of  the  U.S.  Veterans  Commission  on 
the  Veterans  Beneflte  System  It  U  compelled 
to  reject  it— despite  some  few  worthwhile 
points— because  It  basically  reiterates  the 
position  of  the  professional  veterans  that  the 
simple  act  of  service  In  the  armed  forces  Is 
sufficient  to  endow  veterans  with  a  perma- 
nent position  as  a  privUeged  class  In  the  na- 
tion. ^  ,  .,„ 
AVC  recognizes  and  supporte  the  Jusun- 
able  claims  of  aid  and  rehabUltatlon  on  the 
part  of  those  veterans  whose  service-con- 
nected dlsabUlties  have  placed  them  at  a 
disadvantage. 

Veterans  without  service-connected  dls- 
abUlties should,  upon  demobUlzation,  be 
eligible  for  beneflte  under  a  broad  G.I.  BUi 
of  Rlghte.  In  deference  to  their  lost  time.  In- 
terruption of  education  and  careers  and  their 
special  contribution  to  their  nation's  welfare, 
these  veterans  should  receive  rehabUltatlon 
beneflte  that  would  reduce  their  sacrifices  to 
a  mlnUnum  and  enable  them  to  resume  their 
pUces  in  society  as  quickly  as  possible. 

AVC   notes  with  disfavor  that  the   Com- 
mission's report  seeks  to  Increase  the  scope 
of  benefito  for  all  veterans  and  considers  this 
philosophy  as  decidedly  detrimental  to  the 
total  citizenry.  If  a  privileged  social  class  of 
veterans  Is  not  to  be  superimposed  upon  our 
nation,  the  needs  of  those  veterans  who  may 
have  special  problems  should  be  Integrated 
With  those  civUlans  with  like  problems  and 
handled  by  the  new  programs  designed  for 
all  citizens  which  are  being  developed  and  im- 
plemented. ,,  __ 
Because   of    the    very    strong    reservations 
which  AVC  holds  in  regard  to  the  tone  and 
recommendations   of   the   Commissions   re- 
port. It  strongly  urges  that  said  report  not  be 
implemented.    Instead,    AVC    calls    for    the 
setting   up   of   a   permanent  "Board   of  Re- 
view of  Veterans  Affairs."  ThU  Board  should 
not  be  made  up  of  people  supporting  the 
existing  system  and  should  not  repeat  the 
mistakes  which  have  characterized  earlier  ef- 
forte  m  this  area;  for  this  reason  It  should  be 
composed  of  people  dedicated  to  the  broad 
public  interest,  responsible  for  reporting  only 
to  the  President  and  charged  with  a  continu- 
ing searching  evaluation. 


THE  REWARDS  OF  PIRACY.  CHAP- 
TER m.  OR:  HOW  THE  FOGGY 
THINKERS  AT  FOGGY  BOTTOM 
CAN  FOG  UP  AN  ISSUE 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  11.  1968 
Mr  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  Department  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  $5.3  mUlion  World  Bank  loan  for 
building  up  the  Ecuadorean  fishing  in- 
dustry will  somehow  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  U.S.  entrepreneurs. 

Hints  that  U.S.  carmers  and  shipbuUd- 
ers  will  share  Ecuador's  undeserved  pros- 
perity are  found  midway  through  the  re- 
markable briefing  paper  intended  by 
the  Department  to  justify  the  loan. 

The  paper,  reproduced  on  page  26258 
of  the  Record  for  yesterday.  September 
10  points  out  that  "U.S.  firms  wiU  be  free 
to  submit  bids"  on  the  12  seiners  Ecuador 
will  build  with  the  loan. 

I  for  one,  wonder  just  how  many  oi 
th^  contracts  U.S.  yards  are  going  to 
win  against  the  cutrate  competition  of 
shipbuilders  in  Japan  and  other  coun- 
tries with  minimal  labor  costs. 
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I  also  wonder  what  assurances  the 
State  Department  can  give  to  support  the 
Implication  that  U.S.-owned  canneries 
will  get  a  piece  ol  the  processlns  action 
generated  by  the  i  lew  Ecuadorean  boats. 

If  anything.  I  s  iispect  that  the  effects 
of  Ecuador's  new  capability  on  our  own 
canning  industry  will  be  strictly  nega- 
tive. In  all  likelihi  kxI  additional  process- 
ing plants  will  b4  required  by  Ecuador. 
But  whether  the;  are  built  with  Ecua- 
dorean, United  S  Ales,  or  other  foreign 
capiUl,  the  net  rtsult  will  be  the  same: 
some  loss  of  Jobs  or  U.S.  cannery  work- 
ers simply  becaus ;  the  Ecuadoreans  will 
be  taking  flsh  and  diverting  business  that 
otherwise  would  i  ave  gone  to  the  United 
States. 

This  raises  an<ther  point,  which  the 
State  Departmen  I  failed  to  touch  on  at 
all  in  the  briefing  paper:  What  about  our 
own  fishermen,  w  lo  for  years  have  been 
giving  way  in  an  imequal  struggle  with 
heavily  subsidize(  foreign  competition? 
-  Most_obvlously,  they  will  be  hurt.  Be- 
sides coping  with  the  Ecuadorian  gun- 
boats, our  crews  ^  ^ill  now  be  confronted, 
on  the  high  seas,  by  a  jazzed-up  Ecua- 
dorian tima  flat,  underwritten  to  a 
large  extent  by  t  leir  own  U.S.  Qoyem- 
ment.  And,  of  coi  irse,  the  loan  also  pro- 
vides for  the  tn  ining  of  personnel  to 
operate  the  90-f(ot  seiners  with  which 
Ecuador  hopes  t  >  sweep  the  southern 
seas  of  yellowfln  tuna. 

Our  own  fishe  men,  understandably, 
wish  they  had  it  so  good. 

But  they  are  i  Iso  realists,  and  they 
know  from  expe  ience  that  our  State 
Department,  in  it  s  zeal  to  accommodate 
the  Ecuadors  of  tl  is  world,  is  apt  to  over- 
look their  Intere  its. 

And  as  Ecuado  *  reaps  more  and  more 
of  the  yellowfln  larvest,  the  unit  fosts 
to  our  fleet  can  be  expected  to  rise.  Ulti- 
mately, increased  costs  forced  by  Ecua- 
dorian competlt  on  would  have  to  be 
borne  by  the  UJ  (.  consumer,  a  thought 
that  does  not  sc  em  to  have  occured  to 
the  State  Depart  ment. 

As  the  World  I  ank  has  noted,  the  $5.3 
million  loan  will  enable  Ek;uador  to  more 
than  double  its  tuna  catch. 

In  fact,  the  laan  covers  just  about 
everything  except  processing  plants.  If 
they  are  needed,  and  the  necessary  in- 
is  lacking,  maybe  the 
;'s  own  Agency  for  In- 
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HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

>r  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  4>P  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
233d  day  the  U.S  3.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  NorUi  Korean  hands. 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or     OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  11.  1968 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  of  the  Unitied  States  delivered 
a  splendid  address  yesterday  in  an  ap- 
pearance before  the  American  Legion 
National  Convention   in   New   Orleans. 

President  Johnson  is  talking  straight 
to  the  American  people  on  the  critically 
important  Issue  of  Vietnam  and  he  was 
given  a  standing  ovation  by  the  Legion- 
naires, who  understand  better  than 
many  groups  the  nature  of  the  struggle 
for  freedom  and  appreciate  straight  talk 
from  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

I  believe  both  the  American  people 
and  the  Members  of  the  Congress  will 
find  the  text  of  the  President's  speech 
both  informative  and  inspiring. 

The  complete  text  follows: 
Remakks   or   THE   Prksidknt   to   the    60th 

ANN0AL  AMKUCAN  LBOION  NATIONAL  CON- 
VENTION, New  Orleans,  La. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Commander  Oalbraltb, 
Senator  Ellender,  Congressman  Teague,  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  American  Legion 
and  Ladles  Auxiliary,  my  fellow  Americans: 

I  am  deeply  touched  and  very  grateful  for 
your  thoughtf  ulness  and  for  the  presentation 
of  this  award,  on  behalf  of  the  men  who  have 
demonstrated  their  love  of  country. 

Today,  I  have  come  here  to  your  conven- 
tion to  speak  to  you  In  a  keynote  talk  about 
world  peace — about  your  President's  efforts 
to  achieve  It — the  progress  we  have  made — 
as  well  as  the  tasks  that  lie  ahead. 

It  was  50  years  ago,  this  very  month  that 
the  eyes  of  the  world  were  turned  on  the 
efforts  of  the  American  doughboys  to  reach 
a  railroad  running  across  France,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  the  main  supply  line,  at  that 
time,  of  the  German  Army. 

I  remember  then,  as  a  10-year-old  boy, 
bow  we  followed  the  news  of  the  Metue- 
Argonne  offensive  In  that  fall  of  the  year 
1918. 

Some  of  you  In  this  room  no  doubt  fought 
through  the  battle. 

Some  of  you  were  there,  two  months  later, 
when  the  Qrst  world  war  In  history  was 
brought  to  an  end. 

Now  we  know  how  brief  the  lUualon  of 
peace  was,  on  that  Armistice  Day  a  haU- 
century  ago.  In  the  course  of  five  stonny 
decades,  we  have  learned  how  carefully  peace 
must  be  built  In  a  complex  and  dangerous 
world — as  well  as  how  weU  peace  must  be 
guarded. 

World  War  I  had  been  ignited  by  a  very 
small  flame  In  the  Balkans.  That  was  our 
first  lesson.  Others  followed  In  rapid  profu- 
sion: 

We  saw  depressions  leap  continents.  We 
saw  democracy  weakened  and  break  imder 
their  weight. 

We  witnessed  the  rise  of  dictators  and 
watched  aggressors  stalk  across  borders. 

We  fought  through  the  Second  World  War 
which  came  In  the  wake  of  their  boot- 
marks — and  before  ttie  dust  of  war  had 
reaUy  settled,  we  saw  the  rise  of  a  new 
aggression. 

We  beheld  the  dawn  of  the  nuclear  age. 

We  saw  the  birth  of  new  nations,  and  the 
death  of  old  colonialism. 

And  from  a  dozen  different  parts  of  the 
globe,  we  heard  the  long  pent-up  cry  for 
food  and  land  and  a  new  day  of  hope  and 
dignity. 

These  are  the  conditions  and  develop- 
ments of  our  turbulent  times.  Around  them. 


America  has  constructed  a  policy  to  try  to 
promote  peace  In  the  world. 

That  policy  did  not  begin  in  my  Ad- 
ministration.  That  has  been  our  policy  for 
more  than  20  years  In  the  making.  It  was 
shaped  in  a  bipartisan  spirit,  by  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats. 

It  has  been  followed  by  four  different 
American  Presidents. 

I  have  built  upon  It.  I  have  strengthened 
It  when  I  could.  I  have  modified  it  where  I 
needed  to,  to  meet  the  changing  demands  of 
the  changing  years.  But  we  have  always 
held  to  four  essential  Imperatives. 

The  first  imperative — constant  from  Presi- 
dent Truman's  day  to  mine.  Is  this:  The 
United  SUtes  of  America  must  remain  the 
strongest  nation  In  all  the  world. 

I  have  tried  to  take  steps,  even  small  ones, 
that  would  move  us  toward  more  normal  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Communist  countries. 

We  shaU  conUnue  that  progress  In  every 
honorable  way  that  Is  open  to  us.  World 
safety  demands  that  the  two  greatest  powers 
on  earth  reduce — if  they  poaslbly  can — the 
tensions  that  have  held  mankind  In  mortal 
bondage  for  more  than  a  generation. 

But  I  have  always,  also,  been  deep:y 
aware — and  I  have  constantly  and  steadily 
warned — that  many  dangerous  and  unre- 
solved problems  face  us. 

Some,  however,  concluded  that  changes  of 
such  magnitude  were  taking  place  In  the 
Communist  world  that  we  could  relax  our 
vigilance,  trusting  'that  the  Communists 
wanted  the  same  kind  of  world  that  we 
Americana  wanted. 

Today,  the  events  in  Eastern  Europe  make 
It  clear — and  make  it  clear  with  the  force  of 
steel — that  we  are  sUll  a  long  way — a  long 
way — from  the  peaceful  world  that  we  Amer- 
icans all  wish  to  see. 

The  message  out  of  Czechoalovakla  Is 
plain:  The  independence  of  nations  and  the 
liberty  of  men  are  today  stlU  under  chal- 
lenge. The  free  parts  of  the  world  will  sur- 
vive only  if  they  are  capable  of  tnalnUinlng 
their  strength  and  capable  of  maintaining 
and  buUdlng  their  unity. 

Peace  remains  our  objective.  But  we  shall 
never  achieve  it  by  wishful  thinking,  nor 
by  disunity,  nor  by  weakness. 

The  second  imperative  of  our  poUcy  for 
peace  is  that  we  must  meet  our  commitments 
and  keep  our  promises  to  use  our  strength  in 
the  face  of  common  danger  to  oppose  aggres- 
sion. 

Self-interest  has  always  been — and  must 
always  be — at  the  root  of  every  action  whlcb 
commits  the  lives  of  American  men. 

When  we  entered  the  North  AUanUc 
Treaty  Organization.  NATO,  we  did  so  be- 
cause the  threat  of  a  Communist  takeover 
of  Europe  was  real,  and  because  we  knew  that 
America's  security  was  linked  to  the  security 
of  Western  Europe. 

If  its  himian  and  material  resources  in 
Europe  were  to  fall  into  hostile  hands,  then 
the  balance  of  world  power  would  be  against 
America.  We  would  have  to  become  a  brist- 
ling defensive  fortress  here  at  home,  orga- 
nized against  an  enormous,  dangerous  threat. 
We  would  have  to  live  under  conditions  that 
are  drastically  different  from  any  conditions 
that  we  have  ever  known. 

So  that  is  why  America  helped  formulate, 
organize  and  Joined  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  And  that  Is  why  we  are 
a  strong  part  of   that   organization  today. 

When  we  fought  to  keep  aggression  from 
swallowing  up  South  Korea,  it  was  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  who  defined  the  self- 
interest  that  Impelled  our  stanid.  Unchal- 
lenged aggression.  President  Tniman  said, 
"would  mean  a  third  world  war,  Just  as 
similar  incidents  had  brought  on  the  second 
world  war." 

When  President  Elsenhower  sent  troops 
into  Lebanon.  It  was  to  keep  a  situation  from 
developing  which  could  trigger  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  then  could  draw  us  in. 
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When  President  Elsenhower  committed  us 
to  the  southeast  Asia  Treaty  OrganlzaUo^ 
and  he  submitted  it  to  our  United  States 
senate  during  the  Elsenhower  Admlnlstra- 
l^n  It  was^oted  and  ratified  there  by  a 
vote  of  82  to  1.  It  was  "ecau*,  President 
Elsenhower  saw  Southeast  Aslaas  the  key  to 
Mlltical  equilibrium  in  the  Orient,  vitally 
affecting  America's  future. 

When  President  Kennedy  brought  in  ad- 
ditional troops  to  Berlin  in  1961.  H  was  be- 
cause America's  self-interest  demanded  that 
we  stand  behind  our  pledge  and  our  commit- 
ment to  keep  West  Berlin  free. 

When  President  Kennedy  put  our  forces 
on  alert  during  the  Cuban  missile  crUls  the 
following  year.  It  was  because  Soviet  missiles 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  Jeopardized 
American  security. 

When  the  first  American  soldiers  went  into 
South  Vietnam  in  the  early  1960'8.  It  was 
because  this  Nation  saw  that  If  the  Com- 
munist aggression  there  succeeded,  the  en- 
tire region  of  Southeast  Asia  would  be  in 
mortal  danger,  and  the  threat  of  world  war 
would  be  more  ominous. 

We  have  heard  many  voices  raised  in  op- 
position to  this  stand.  Indeed,  I  have  sought 
some  of  these  voices  out.  For,  as  your  Presi- 
dent. I  assure  you  In  these  long  days  and 
nights  for  more  than  five  years  now,  we  have 
searched  every  avenue  of  thought  and  opin- 
ion on  this  issue  that  so  troubles  all  of  our 
people  today. 

But  after  InvesUgatlng  carefully  every 
possible  course  of  action,  I  always  come  back 
to  that  warning  of  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
about  how  unchallenged  aggression  could 
lead  to  another  world  war. 

Inevitably.  I  always  come  back  to  that 
Judgment  of  General  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower, 
who  said  that  If  South  Vietnam  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Communists,  "The  freedom  of 
12  mlUlon  people  would  be  lost  immediately, 
and  that  of  150  mlUlon  others  In  adjacent 
lands  would  be  sertously  endangered.  The 
loss  Of  South  Vietnam,"  President  Elsen- 
hower said,  "would  set  in  motion  a  crumbling 
progress  that  could,  as  It  progressed,  have 
grave  consequences  for  us  and  for  freedom." 
I  always  come  back  to  these  words,  not  of 
President  Truman  or  President  Elsenhower, 
but  the  late,  beloved  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedv,  when  he  said:  "For  us  to  withdraw 
from  the  effort  in  Vietnam  would  mean  a 
collapse  not  only  of  South  Vietnam,  but 
Southeast  Asia.  So  we  are  going  to  stay 
there." 

The  Judgments  of  these  three  former 
Presldento.  as  mine  has  been,  were  formed 
in  positions  of  the  gravest  responsibility. 
After  seeUig,  hearing,  reading  and  studying 
all  the  evidence,  their  Judgments  were 
formed  and  were  unshakeable.  The  Ameri- 
can Constitution  obliges  the  President  to 
make  his  Judgment,  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
according  to  what  he  believes  is  In  the  best 
interest  of  all  the  American  people. 

And  I  have  believed— as  these  three  Presi- 
dents believed  who  went  before  me— that  a 
Communist  mlUtary  takeover  in  South  Viet- 
nam would  lead  to  developments  that  could 
imperil  the  security  of  the  American  people 
for  generations  to  come. 

I  know  very  weU  the  cost  of  our  commit- 
ment. Every  day  and  every  night  I  mourn 
every  man  who  has  been  lost  or  who  has 
been  wounded. 

But  a  President,  a  President  worthy  of  this 
title.  If  he  is  true  to  his  trust,  must  think 
not  only  in  terms  of  those  who  have  fallen. 
He  must  think  in  terms  of  the  casualties  that 
might  have  been— or  the  dead  who  might  be. 
How  many  American  lives  would  eventua^ 
have  been  lost  if  our  forces  had  not  stood 
in  Europe  in  the  late  1940's  to  block  the  ag- 
gression that  threatened,  at  that  time,  to 
sweep  the  English  Channel? 

More  than  34,000  American  men  fell  in 
Korea  and  hundreds  of  thousands  more  bear 
the  wounds  of  Korean  battie.  But  how  many 


more  doughboys  would  have  died  If  the  ag- 
eressor  had  not  been  stopped  there.  »»*"»• 
war  had  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  world? 

If  we  had  not  drawn  the  line  against  ag- 
Kresslon  in  Vietnam.  In  keeping  with  the 
treaty  that  we  signed,  the  SEATO  obligations 
and  If  the  erosion  of  freedom  had  begun  that 
President  Elsenhower  told  you  about  when  I 
quoted  him  a  moment  ago— some  American 
President— some  President— some  day  would 
have  to  draw  the  line  somewhere  else.  And  I 
ask  you.  at  how  much  greater  a  cost?  How 
many  millions  of  young  Americans  would  be 
lost  m  the  larger  war  that  would  surely  and 
inevitably  come?  .,w  ♦  „„ 

These  are  the  sobering  questions  that  no 
President  and  no  Commander  in  Chief  can 
escape.  ,     ,„   . 

From  the  very  flrst.  our  objective  In  Viet- 
nam has  been  to  prevent  the  aggressor  from 
taking  that  land  by  force. 

We  Americans  have  sought  no  advantage— 
except  the  advantage  of  peace.  We  have  tried 
to  fight  a  limited  war— not  to  destroy  an 
enemy,  not  to  win  a  military  victory,  but  to 
try  in  every  way  we  knew  how.  as  best  we 
could,  to  protect  our  friends,  remain  true  to 
our  obligations,  and  win  a  peace  In  that  part 
of  the  world. 

We  believed  that  to  be  very  much  In  Amer- 
ica's national  Interest  then,  and  we  believe  It 
to  be  in  America's  national  Interest  now. 

On  the  night  of  March  31st.  In  a  television 
address  to  this  Nation,  we  launched  a  major 
new  effort  for  peace.  That  was  the  latest  of 
many. 

We  had  already  had  eight  bombing  paxises. 
But  on  that  night  we  announced  that  we 
would  withdraw  90  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Vietnam,  almost  80  percent  of  the  ter- 
ritory, from  the  area  that  our  men  were  per- 
mitted to  bomb. 

As  a  result  of  that  effort,  our  negotiating 
team  would  be  willing  to  meet  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  North  Vietnam.  The  enemy 
suggested  that  we  meet  in  Cambodia,  and 
then  he  suggested  that  we  meet  in  Poland. 
Against  great  odds  and  against  the  advice  of 
some  of  our  more  eager  people,  we  finally 
agreed  not  to  meet  In  either  of  those  places, 
but  to  meet  in  Paris.  The  wisdom  of  that 
decision,  I  think.  Is  clear  to  almost  any  of 
you  today. 

We  continue  now  to  hope  that  something 
productive  is  going  to  come  out  of  thoee 
meetings. 

All  we  have  heard  so  far  is  a  demand  that 
we  do  something  else  without  their  having 
responded  to  our  first  bombing  restrictions. 
Now  let  me  make  It  as  clear  as  I  possibly 
can  why  we  are  still  bombing  and  will  con- 
tinue to  bomb  the  panhandle  of  North  Viet- 
nam—why re-establishing  the  DMZ,  I  think. 
Is  so  critical  to  peace  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  area  just  below  the  DMZ,  we  and 
our  allies  have  some  four  divisions  of  men 
and  the  necessarv  people  to  support  them. 
Involving  more  tiian  60.000  Americans  and 
one  division  of  South  Vietnamese.  Just  be- 
hind them  in  the  rest  of  I  Corps  are  an 
additional  164,000  American  and  Allied  fight- 
ing men. 

Those  close  to  the  DMZ  are  subjected 
dally  to  artillery  fire  and  the  direct  move- 
ments of  enemy  forces  across  that  DMZ 
against  them.  All  those  men  in  I  Corps  are 
constantly  subjected  to  a  massive  flow  of 
supplies  and  inflltrators.  and  rocket  fire, 
through  the  panhandle  to  the  northern  part 
of  the  batUefleid. 

These  are  Just  hard,  inescapable  facts  that 
a  Commander  In  Chief  must  face  up  to  and 
confront. 

So  what  are  our  choices? 
First  we  could  Invade  North  Vietnam  with 
our  men.  We  could  overrun  their  military 
positions.    We    could    throttie    the    supply 
routes  in  North  Vietnam  Itself.  This  we  do 
not  wish  to  do.  although  It  shoxUd  be  clear 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  do  wish  to  in 
vade  South  Vietnam,  and  they  are  doing  — 
although  they  don't  want  to  admit  it. 
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Second,  we  could  withdraw  our  forces  We 
could  retreat  and  surrender  on  the  Install- 
ment plan,  as  some  have  suggested,  by  taK- 
liiK  our  men  from  below  the  DMZ.  and  turn 
over  the  I  Corps  area,  that  part  of  Soutn 
Vietnam,  to  the  North  Vietnamese.  This.  I 
assure  you.  we  shall  not  do. 

If  we  cannot  take  our  men  in.  and  we  are 
not  going  to  take  our  men  out,  it  appears 
to  me,  third,  that  the  best  thing  we  can  do 
is  to  bring  our  planes  to  bear  in  the  pan- 
handle across  the  line  against  the  artUlery, 
the  trucks  and  the  rocket  launchers  that  are 
being  fired  on  our  men,  and  to  bring  It  to 
bear  against  the  enemy  trucks,  the  enemy 
troops     and    the    enemy    supplies    that    are 
coming  through.  Every  secondary  explosion— 
and  there  were  thousands  there  last  month- 
means    that   that    powder    and     that    steel 
doesn't  have  to  be  brought  back  from  South 
Vietnam   by   some  American   soldier   in   his 
body  If  It  U  stopped  In  North  Vietnam. 

We  are  today  exacting  a  very  substantial 
price  from  the  enemy.  It  requires  patience 
of  all  of  us.  But  we  are  Umltlng  his  capacity 
to  bring  weight  against  our  forces  and  our 
allies.  There  Is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
If  we  should  stop  the  bombing  In  the  pan- 
handle, the  military  capacity  of  the  enemy 
to  hurt  our  forces  would  greatiy  Increase, 
and  our  casualties  would  skyrocket. 

Just  a  few  days  ago.  I  went  to  the  field 
with  a  cable  and  asked  the  commander  of 
our  troops  in  South  Vietnam,  one  of  the 
ablest  commanders  ever  to  wear  a  uniform. 
General  Abrams,  to  give  me  his  viewpoint 
on  what  would  happen  If  I  should  order  him 
to  carry  out  the  suggestion  that  had  been 
made  by  some  of  our  enemies  abroad  and 
some  of  our  friends  at  home  to  stop  the 
bombing.  ,,  .       ,  . 

His  reply  was  simply  this:  If  you  should 
require  me  to  stop  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  you  would  permit  the  enemy  to 
increase  his  capability  several  fold  In  10  days, 
and  if  he  did.  I  would  be  forced  to  withdraw 
otir  men  from  that  area  because  they  could 
no  longer  stand  their  ground. 
I  am  not  going  to  issue  any  order  like  that. 
General  Abrams.  and  not  a  single  field 
commander  we  have,  has  made  that  recom- 
mendation to  me.  I  am  not  a  prophet  or  a 
speculator,  but  I  do  phophesy  that  some  of 
these  men  who  reconunend  it  now  would  not 
do  so  If  they  were  there  on  the  DMZ.  and 
could  see  there  what  our  men  face  every  day 
and  face  every  night. 

Therefore,  the  Commander  in  Chief  has  in- 
sisted that  the  bombing  vrtll  not  stop  untU 
we  are  confident  that  It  will  not  lead  to  an 
increase  in  American  casualties.  That  is  why 
we  have  placed  such  emphasis  on  re-estab- 
lishing the  DMZ.  ^  ,  „„_ 
We  yearn  for  the  day  when  the  violence 
subsides.  We  yearn  for  the  day  when  our  men 
can  come  home.  No  man  can  predict  when 
that  day  wlU  come,  because  we  are  there  to 
bring  an  honorable,  stable  peace  to  South- 
east Asia,  and  no  less  wUl  justify  the  sacri- 
fices that  our  men  have  died  for. 

But  President  Thleu  of  Vietnam  stated  his 
intention  at  Honolulu— "to  continue  to  as- 
sume all  the  responsibility  that  the  scale  of 
the  forces  of  South  Vietnam  and  their  equip- 
ment will  permit,  while  preparing  the  Viet- 
namese nation  and  armed  forces  for  the  im- 
portant and  decisive  role  that  will  be  theirs 
in  the  coming  stages  of  the  struggle."  Every 
report  I  receive  from  Saigon  reports  that  the 
gallant,  determined  people  of  South  Vietnam 
are  acting  in  accordance  with  that  state- 
ment. 

The  third  Imperative  of  our  program  to 
promote  peace  in  the  world,  like  the  other 
two  I  have  stated.  Is  our  effort  to  assist  other 
countries  to  Improve  their  economies.  A 
man's  home,  however  grand  it  is,  is  not  secure 
if  it  stands  on  a  street  of  crumbling  slums, 
where  people  are  hungry  and  in  despair. 

Whatever  tliat  man  does  to  build  up  nis 
neighborhood  U  an  Investment  in  his  own 
security.   This   is   the   principle   which    has 
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I  believe  the  day  will  soon  come — which  we 
have  been  building  toward  for  20  years — 
when  some  American  President  will  be  able 
to  say  to  the  American  people  that  the  United 
States  is  assuming  its  fair  share  of  respon- 
sibility for  promoting  peace  and  progress 
In  the  world,  but  the  United  States  Is  as- 
suming no  more  and  no  less  than  it*  fair 
share. 

While  we  can  reduce  our  responsibilities, 
we  must  all  be  cautl9us  enough  never  to 
allow  anyone  to  persuade  us  to  neglect  them. 
In  the  190O's,  I  warn  you  there  Just  must 
be  no  return  to  the  isolationism  of  the  1930's 
that  brought  on  World  War  II. 

I  warn  you  that  the  voice  of  Isolationism 
Is  becoming  strident  once  again  in  some  of 
the  places  that  we  heard  this  same  Isolation- 
ist-voice  a  generation  ago.  Some  of  It  Is  In 
Congress.  Some  of  It  Is  on  the  campuses. 
Some  of  It  Is  on  the  farms.  Some  of  It  Is  on 
the  streets. 

We  say,  "Why  should  we  be  bothered  with 
the  problems  across  the  sea?"  We  might  say 
we  don't  need  to  be  bothered  with  smallpox 
In  the  next  block,  but  the  facts  of  life  are. 
If  It  Is  In  the  next  block,  we  have  to  watch  It 
and  help  stamp  It  out  before  It  gets  to  our 
house. 

The  fourth  imp>eratlve  for  peace  is  that 
we  use  otir  influence,  however  we  can,  to 
keep  trouble  from  erupting  Into  an  all-out 
war — or  to  keep  wars  themselves  from  spread- 
ing. Through  the  United  Nations,  through 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  and 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  alone,  we  have  already 
helped  to  dampen  the  fires  of  many  potential 
conflicts  in  the  last  10  years. 

America  shouldered  arnts  half  a  century 
ago,  "to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 
Later  It  became  quite  fashionable  to  deride 
that  slogan.  For  It  seemed  to  belong  to  a 
simpler  time,  a  time  that  was  uncompUcated 
by  a  sbrlnknlg  globe,  and  the  new  face  of 
aggression,  and  the  restlessness  of  emerging 
nations. 

But  I  wonder  today,  looking  back,  if  the 
derision  did  not  come  too  soon.  Democracy 
has  had  Its  times  of  frustration,  it  is  true. 
Democracy  has  even  had  its  times  of  failure. 
We  know  It  la  the  best — but  we  also  know  It 
Is  the  most  difficult — way  for  men  to  orga- 
nize their  own  affairs. 

Today,  vast  reaches  of  this  world  have  be- 
oome safe  for  democracy.  There  is  some- 
thing deep  in  the  human  spirit  which,  in  the 
end,  demanda  government  as  a  result  of  the 
consent  of  those  governed. 

Democracy  is  showing  the  strength  which 
prophets  30  years  ago  did  not  believe  it  could 
show.  We  are  not  evangelising  democracy 
around  the  world.  We  are  content  to  let  every 
people  choose  their  own  path  for  develop- 
ment. But  we  are  working  to  promote  peace. 
And  as  It  happens,  peace  is  the  only  environ- 
ment In  which  democracy  can  actually  grow 
and  thrive. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  remind  every  loyal 
son  of  the  Legion,  the  men  who  have  worn 
the  uniform  of  this  country  and  have  carried 
old  glory  to  every  comer  of  the  world,  and 
brought  her  back  without  a  stain  on  it:  I 
would  warn  you,  peace  lovers,  those  men  who 
love  peace  more  than  you  love  men,  but  are 
willing  to  defend  freedom  with  your  own  life, 
that  the  Ingredienta  of  peace  are  these: 
strength,  conviction,  principle,  compassion, 
constancy,  patience,  and,  above  all,  my  fellow 
Legionnaires,  courage. 

Treaties— treaties — yet,  we  have  hundreds 
of  them.  Meaningful  treaties  are  not  ham- 
mered out  by  cowards  who  are  afraid  to 
stand  up  for  what  Is  right  when  the  going 
Is  tough,  or  afraid  to  die  for  freedom  when 
they  are  required  to  do  so. 

This  afternoon  I  appeal  to  you  to  support 
your  country,  to  support  your  fighting  men, 
to  support  peace  by  maintaining  strength  In 
this  country;  by  refusing,  always,  to  bow  to 
the  demands  of  the  moment;  by  refusing,  al- 
ways, to  sacrifice  principle  and  the  things  we 
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hold  dear  by  standing  as  firm  at  home  ss 
you  ezpeet  your  sons  to  stand  abroad,  and 
ask  yourself  if  you  are  doing  it. 

If  you  do  thU,  then  I  think  history  wui 
say  that  we  caught  up  with  the  promise  of 
Pershing's  doughboys.  I  can  think  of  no  finer 
Judgment  to  be  made  on  you,  or  on  me,  or  on 
our  time,  or  on  the  America  that  we  all  love. 

Tliank  you  very  much. 


PENNSYLVANIA  OFFICER  SHOT  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  J.  IRVING  WHALLEY 

OF   PKWNBTLVAirU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  11,  1968 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  under 
permission  granted,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  taken  from  the  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Evening  Bulletin  in  the 
RicoBo: 

PCMNSTXVANIA      OvVICEa      SHOT      IN      BsTTLK. 

FIGHTS  6  Houas 
(By  Paul  F.  Levy) 

Saioon. — Alpha  Company,  with  58  men 
and  nine  armored  personnel  carriers,  moved 
slowly  down  the  quiet  street  on  the  outskirts 
of  Saigon. 

"We  know  the  Viet  Cong  are  in  there,"  1st 
Lt.  Merrill  Sharpe,  22,  of  Windber,  Pa.,  ex- 
plained as  he  moved  alongside  the  lead  ve- 
hicle. 

"The  question  ts  where?" 

Forty  seconds  later.  Alpha  Company 
found  out. 

The  Viet  Cong,  well  fortified  In  a  factory 
and  a  dozen  buildings  at  the  end  of  the 
street,  opened  up  wltb  B-40  rockets,  AK-47 
machine  guns  and  rocket  grenades. 

SBAKPi  IS  urr 

Fragments  from  the  first  round  caught 
Sharpe  In  the  chest,  dropping  him  to  the 
ground. 

A  B~40  rocket,  capable  of  puncturing  ll- 
Inches  of  steel,  stopped  an  armored  vehicle 
Ln  Its  tracks  In  the  middle  of  the  street. 

Several  more  men  from  Alpha  Company 
were  wounded  as  the  street  developed  into  a 
fierce  battleground.  Such  scenes  around 
Saigon  have  been  common  since  the  Viet 
Cong  offensive  began  during  the  weekend. 

Sharpe,  a  little  guy  with  red  hair  and 
glasses  who  recently  graduated  from  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  and  hopes  to  go 
back  soon  for  a  master's  degree  in  English, 
pulled  himself  Into  the  shadow  of  the  lead 
vehicle  and  began  directing  the  attack. 
Blood  stained  his  fiak  Jacket. 

HK   RZrCSXS  TO  LKAVX 

For  five  hours  yesterday,  while  the  battle 
ebbed  and  fiowed  along  the  uimamed  street 
In  a  ahantytown  leas  than  a  mile  south  of 
Saigon,  Sharpe  refused  to  be  evacuated. 

Finally,  pulling  himself  Inside  the  armored 
vehicle,  Sbarpe  ordered  the  eight  personnel 
carriers  that  hadn't  been  hit  to  pull  back  to 
the  end  of  the  street. 

Once  outside  the  range  of  fire,  he  pulled 
himself  to  the  top  of  the  carrier,  plotted 
mi^>  coordinates  and  called  for  air  strikes 
and  artillery  fire  on  the  Viet  Cong  position. 

Alpha  Company  wounded.  Including  the 
two  platoon  leaders,  who  were  second  In  com- 
mand to  Sharpe,  were  evacuated.  But  Sbarpe 
still  refused  to  go. 

AIR  STEIKZS.  AITXLLIIT 

Propping  himself  up  against  a  hatch  cover 
on  the  armored  vehicle,  he  calmly  directed 
the  air  strikes:  First  the  helicopter  gunships 
wltb  their  gtuu  that  fire  6,000-rounds  a  min- 
ute, then  Jet  fighter  bombers,  and  finally  the 
artillery. 
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.».««  the  camoany  moved  back  down  the 

t^rcl^nlnTo^f  the  Viet  Cong  from  each 

SS'  S  «»e  way.  Now  there  was  only 

"^X'^vTh^Lf  "the  battle  was  over. 

^'^rS  fli^ly  "^^  to  go  to  a  hos- 

P'^**'  sn-vsa  STAa  ciaxMONr 

'''S^ut  irironly  an  Interim  medal."  Col. 

^'Ss  is  the  second  highest  award.  The  hlgh- 
p«t  Is  the  Medal  of  Honor. 
"If  anyone  deserves  It,  he  does."  Antlla  ^Id^ 
YMterday,  as  Alpha  Company,  an  annored 
.mTrattach^  to  the  9th  infantry  Division 
"^id  In  an  op«  field  ^^  than  a  mile  from 
tM  batUe  sceSe,  Sharpe  was  the  only  topic 

°^^7n";ou  nstened  to  him  over  the  radios 
Antlla  rwalled,  "I  didn't  even  believe  he  was 
wounded.  „ 

"But  that  was  typical. 

PENN  STATE  TaAININO 

A  nniet  thouKhtful  soldler,  Sharpe  had 
taken  r^erveoffifer-s  training  at  Penn  Sta^ 
Stn  BhTpped  out  for  Vietnam  shortly  after 

^'C^fpast  six  months,  he  has  been  com- 
mander  of  Alpha  Company.  „hoi,t  the 

^ut  he  wanted  to  know  mwe  about  the 
war  than  that,"  Col.  Antlla  said. 
*"He  was  due  to  be  relieved  as  C;0    (c^m- 
mandlng  officer)  after  six  '"o^ths  In  t^ field 

^'^hL  Arh^d-^Uken^lS^ltf^e^J^  af- 
f  alTofflir  Who  works  with  the  local  people 
and  the  pacification  program).  Its  a  Job 
we  can't  normally  give  away. 

•H^  said  he  knew  enough  about  the  fight- 
ing stdT  of  the  war,  and  now  he  wanted  to 
know  about  the  other  side." 

S*  "other  Bide,"  however,  would  have  to 
wait  a  few  days. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  ELEC- 
TORAL COLLEGE 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or   MICHXOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  11.  1968 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr  Spwker. 
along  with  the  widespread  demand  for 
chMige  in  our  national  political  conven- 
tion system,  there  is  alw  a  f r^t  deal 
of  concern  for  the  aboUtlon  of  the  elec- 
toral college.  Both  of  these  steps  are 
provided  for  in  legislation  sponsored  by 
myself  and  others  which  is  pending  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  An 
editorial  which  appeared  on  September 
5  in  the  Eccentric,  a  newspaper  published 
in  Birmingham,  Mich.,  a  community  to 
my  congressional  district,  made  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  current  de- 
bate on  this  matter.  Under  leave  granted. 
I  insert  It  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

A  N«w  Wat 

The  two  national  poUttcal  conventions  Just 
concluded  bear  witness  to  the  fact  tbat  our 
nation  has  outgrown  Its  present  method  of 
electing  its  chief  executive  officer. 

ApparenUy  our  forefathers,  who  wrote  the 
Constitution.  mUtrusted  the  Judgment  of 
the  electorate.  They  created  a  so-caUed  elec- 
toral college  to  elect  the  president  and  pro- 
vided that  each  state  legislature  should  de- 
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clde  bow  the  presidential  electors  should  be 

*^  N^here  In  the  Constitution  can  one  find 
any  Indication  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
SL  men  that  the  people  of  the  Unlt«l 
states  should  select  their  own  leaders,  yet 
this  is  supposed  to  be  a  democracy. 

The  way  itworks  today,  not  only  are  the 
people  m  moet  states  not  considered  on  who 
thev  want  as  their  party's  nominee,  but  the 
power  in  both  political  conventions  rests  In 
ttoe  hands  of  the  losers  of  that  party^ 

For  example.  In  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion the  Southern  delegates  were  instni- 
mental  In  selecting  the  party's  choice,  al- 
mough  the  south  normally  would  not  give 
Its   votes   in  November  to   Uie   Republican 

*^*In  the  Democratic  convention,  the  Mlrfil- 
gan  delegation  gave  most  of  Its  vot«»  to  Vl^ 
P^lden^  Hubert  H.  Humphrey^  But  since 
state  representation  to  each  of  the  conven- 
?toM  is  primarily  based  on  the  nmnber  of 
federal  senators  and  "P'«»«'^<^"'?^  *^t 
state  has,  and  since  tiiere  are  more  federal 
Reoubllcan  Senate  and  House  members.  In 
^chlgan  the  majority  of  delegates  were  not 
reoresentlng  the  winners  of  their  party. 

T^re  a^many  problems  In  chaxtglng  the 
system,  but  these  problems  should  not  be 
used  as  an  excuse  for  not  changing. 

If  we  are  to  have  one-man,  one-vote  for 
our  federal  House  or  state  legislature  and 
even  our  county  board  of  supervisors,  tt^e 
people  should  have  the  right  to  select  their 

P'ff  wm  take  tune  to  make  the  change.  If 
action  18  not  taken  now,  while  the  "ubject  la 
deeply  tmpresaed  upon  our  minds,  it  can  be 
put  off-*nd  four  years  from  now  we  will 
stlU  be  m  the  same  boat. 

The  only  democratic  way  to  select  a  presi. 
dent  U  to  have  each  party's  choice  voted 
uDon  by  direct  vote  of  the  electorate. 

tSis  would  ellmmate  any  slelght-of-band 
situation  where  a  majority  of  voters  in  each 
state  can  Klve  aU  the  state's  electoral  votes 
to  ^ne'iSai.  party  hacks  would  not  be  aoe 
to  select  at  a  convention  ruled  by  over- 
zealous  policemen  a  party  nominee  who 
^er  prSented   hlmseU   to   tiie   voters   for 

^^e'aTrof  trying  to  be  overly  dramatic^ 

The  winners  of  both  conventions  werenoj 
the  people  the  polls  showed  to  be  tiie  most 
r«p^ar  men  In  their  parties  as  far  as  the 
voters  of  the  nation  were  concerned. 
^  direction  that  our  chief  of  state  takes 
Will  not  be  the  direction  that  the  majority 
of  people  want  it  to  be  until  the  majority  of 
pe^  are  aUowed  to  pick  a  captain. 
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pays  appropriate  tribute  to  the  volunteer 
firemen  in  the  community. 

I  believe  this  tribute  should  be  ex- 
tended to  aU  the  volunteer  firefighters 
m  aU  parts  of  the  country.  These  men 
are  constantly  earning  oiur  appreciation, 
and  I  want  to  say  a  deep  and  lasting 
"Thank  you"  to  aU  the  volunteer  fire- 
fighters in  this  Nation. 

Because  of  the  high  regard  I  hold  for 
these  gentlemen,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  vrtsh  to  include  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Oyster  Bay  Guardian  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 


OUR  DEDICATED  FIREFIGHTERS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  N«W  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  11.  1968 
Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many 
parts' of  our  country,  including  my  con- 
^ional  district,  the  important  respon-  • 
ilbility  of  firefighting  is. discharged  by 
rivic-minded  volunteers  unbued  with  a 
great  sense  of  duty. 

These  men  spend  countless  hours  away 
from  their  famiUes.  take  great  personal 
risk  and  commit  themselves  to  a  de- 
S2i.to«  yet  vital  Job.  They  do  this  with- 
Sit  pay;  and  they  often  do  this  without 
the    pubUc    recognition    they    greatly 

Recently,  the  Oyster  Bay  Guardian^  an 
exceUent  weekly  newspaper  PV*',^^^,!^ 
my  district,  printed  an  editorial  entiOed 
^ejSrgotten  Fireman."  This  editorial 


The  PoaooTTEN  Firsmen 
From  BayvUle  and  Locust  Valley  to  Oys- 
ter Bay  and  East  Norwich  to  Syosset  there 
are  fire  departments,  aU  of  them  volunteer. 
AS  such,  each  man  serves  without  pay.  giv- 
ing not  only  many  hours  each  we«*,  but  also 
.q^lng  omnipresent  danger  to  hUn*elf  to 
protect  our  lives  and  property.  We  think  It 
takes  a  very  special  kind  of  community- 
minded  person  to  give  so  much  and  get  so 
Uttie  in  return.  ^    ,^, 

We  tend  to  take  our  fire  departments  for 
granted,  and  when  we  do  mention  them,  it 
is  often  In  disparaging  terms  that  have  been 
made  sterotyped  by  lesser  departinente  in 
other  areas.  But  as  more  and  more  of  us. 
in  those  terrible  moments  that  we  believe 
will  never  come,  panic  as  we  envision  a  fire 
in  one  roOTi  engulfing  the  whole  house  and 
then  suddenly  awaken  to  find  only  that  room 
damaged  and  the  rest  of  the  house  Intact 
because  of  our  firemen's  efficiency,  aa  more 
and  more  of  us  are  allowed  to  live  because 
of  the  speed  with  which  a  fire  depaxtment 
ambulance  driver  gets  up  in  the  mldd  e  of 
the  night  and  dashes  us  to  the  hospital,  we 
begin  to  have  kinder  thoughts. 

The  entire  area  is  blessed  with  competent, 
well-practiced  departinents.  We  have  a  friend 
m  another  state  who  sank  his  entire  Ufe 
savings  into  a  new  business,  and  when  it 
caught  fire  several  years  later,  the  firemen 
arrived  disorganized  and  not  versed  enough 
in  modem  techniques  to  put  out  the  particu- 
lar type  of  fire.  Every  cent  of  his  Investment 

''Hut*  we  have  departments  that  practice 
several  nights  a  week,  departments  that  time 
agam  have  proven  that  they  were  among  the 
best  m  the  state.  Take  a  look  at  the  years 
worth  of  trophies  at  any  of  the  flrehous^ 
a  tribute  to  their  continued  excellence.  And 
the  next  time  you're  near  a  flrehouse  when 
the  ominous  whistle  blows,  stop  for  a  min- 
ute—and that's  about  aU  you'U  need— and 
observe  how  long  it  takes  for  the  first  fire- 
men to  arrive  and  put  their  trucks  on  the 

A  number  of  departments  are  engaged  in 
fund-raising  drives  right  now-they  d»erve 
all  the  financial  support  we  can  give  thisn. 
But  lets  make  It  on  a  year-long  basljs,  for 
the  money  doesn't  go  Into  anybody  s  PO"tl<»i 
pockets,  and  the  Impact  Is  ^el*  ^^^,,*^ 
Community  ItseU  with  even  better  faculties 
and  equipment  to  serve  us.  Let's  thank  thwa 
now,  and  hope  we  never  have  to  thank  them 
after. 


DEFINITELY  UN-AMERICAN 

HON.  BuTnICHOLS 

or    AlABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  11,  1968 
Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  deficit 
spending  has  almost  become  a  way  of  Ule 
fOT  most  of  the  governments  in  this 
country.  The  Federal  Government  ^^- 
ways  in  the  red,  and  there  are  few  States 
counties,  ciUes,  or  towns  that  do  not 
have  to  borrow  money  to  operate. 
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Therefore,  It  i 
couracing  to  see 
does  not  operate 
Is  Tallassee.  Ala 
In  my  district 
Just  been  reelecte< 
It  was  largely  due 
ophy.  I  would  like 
an  article  from 
of  the  Birmlngha4> 
the  progress 
borrowing  money 
taxes: 

DCflNllKLl 


refreshing  and  en- 
one  government  that 
way.  One  such  city 
which  happens  to  be 
Ma^oT  Lloyd  Tlppett  has 
there,  and  I  am  sure 
;o  his  financial  phllos- 
at  this  point  to  insert 
September  9  edition 
News  which  outlines 
has  made  without 
and  without  raising 


the 


Tallaisee 


TTN-AiaaucAM 
(By  Tbohutv  F.  HUl) 
TAiXASsn. — If  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tlyltlM  Committee  \  'anted  to  become  active 
and  do  some  probl  og.  It  could  well  start 
right  here. 

For  TallaMee  May^r  Lloyd  Tlppett  la  mak- 
ing many  statement  i  these  days  that  are  de- 
finitely "un-Amerlc  tn"  as  far  as  finances 
and  municipal  operation  are  concerned. 

keeping  in  the  black. 
lone  these  days, 
doesn't    believe    in    city 


Tlppett  believes  li , 

This  simply  isn't 

And   the    mayor 
taxes! 
JDeflqUely  un-Am^canl 

Furthermore,  be  f<  els  that  his  town  should 
operate  within  Its  bi  idget,  pay  cash  for  what 
It  needs  and  give  tl  e  citizens  good,  honest 
and  efficient  govemi  lent. 

This  simply  Isnt  t  Blng  done  these  days. 

Kxoept  In  Tallaase« . 

Tlppett,  who  also  t  violating  the  old  poli- 
tical law  that  a  go  Id  law-enforcement  of- 
ficer cannot  make  a  g  ood  vote-getter,  recently 
was  re-elected  to  an  >ther  term.  Before  serv- 
ing his  first  term,  hp  was  police  chief — and 
a  good  one.  too. 

Mayor   Tlppett    lafa't   staying    within   bis 
lolng  anything.  In  fact, 
bis  administration  ^ows  many  accomplish- 
ments. 

During  his  admlntstratlon.  the  city  spent 
about  S200.000  for  street,  alley  and  side- 
walk paving. 

It  appropriated  S^S.OOO  for  a  youth  and 
which  will  result  In  a 
modern  recreation  ( enter  being  erected. 

It  appropriated  a1  out  $75,000  for  schools 
and  made  Improven:  rats  at  the  airport. 

In  addition,  the  cH  y  paid  off  $136.  030.88  In 
bonds  and  warrants   t  inherited. 

Federal  grants  foi  a  new  sewage  system 
have  been  obtained,  ind  the  mayor  says  that 
based  on  present  re  'enues,  the  city  wlU  be 
able  to  pay  Its  share  of  the  cost  without  ad- 
ditional taxes. 

Tallassee  has  no  dd  valorem  tax.  and  has 
the  cheapest  sewer  i  nd  garbage  rates  of  al- 
most any  city  In  Al  ibama  at  $1  per  month 
each. 

The  city  has  purchased  new  equipment, 
hired  additional  policemen  and  completed 
projects. 

"I  have  never  bojight  a  dime's  worth  of 
anything  for  the  cll^  on  credit  since  I  have 
been  mayor,"  Tlpp  itt  said.  "And  I  never 
wlU. 

This  Is  your  case,  ^ngresslonal  committee. 
Oet  bxuyl 


m  THE  HOUSE  O 

Wednesday, 


Speaker,  It  Is  with 
note  the  passing  o 


A  NOBLE  SO  [JL:  OEOROE  V. 
KEN(«]ALLY 


HON.  THOMA  >  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 


or  ttJkS  lACHtTsrrrs 


REPRESENTATIVES 

^ptember  11.  1968 


Mr.   O'NEIIX  cf  Massachusetts.   Mr. 


great  sadness  that  we 

George  V.  Kenneally, 

the  father  of  pro  f cbtball  in  New  England. 

George  Kennea  ly  was  active  in  every 
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phase  of  this  great  American  sport,  from 
player  to  owner  and  coach.  He  started  his 
career  i>laylng  football  for  Boston  Latin 
School.  In  4  years  at  St.  Bonaventure 
College  he  won  16  letters.  During  the 
twenties  he  played  pro  ball  for  Buffalo  in 
the  National  Football  League,  Pottsvllle, 
Pa.,  and  with  the  Cardinals. 

In  1929,  he  and  some  friends  bought  a 
National  Football  League  franchise;  1929 
was  not  a  good  year  for  any  business  in- 
vestment, but  it  began  a  great  and  lively 
interest  in  the  Boston  area  for  the  rough 
game  that  was  even  rougher  when  George 
Kenneally  played  than  it  is  today. 

George  played  for  that  first  team,  the 
Boston  Bulldogs — he  also  played  for  the 
Boston  Shamrocks  and  the  Boston  Yanks. 
He  played  for  the  Philadelphia  Eagles 
and  was,  in  the  words  of  Swede  Nelson, 
•'a  tnfly  great  football  player." 

For  the  past  11  years,  George  Ken- 
neally was  head  coach  at  Revere  High 
School.  He  was  also  the  line  coach  at 
Brandeis  University. 

Besides  his  great  love  for  the  sport 
and  his  great  ability  to  participate  in 
every  level  of  the  bruising,  wonderful 
Rame.  George  Kenneally  understood  how 
much  sports  could  do  for  youngsters. 
Every  community  he  ever  lived  in  was 
better  for  his  having  been  there.  He  was 
loved  by  everyone,  athletes,  fans,  and 
people  who  think  pigskin  is  only  for 
gloves. 

He  cared  about  people  and  they  knew 
it.  He  was  active  in  Boston  politics,  and 
"Glgi"  Kenneally  was  as  good  an  or- 
ganizer off  the  field  as  he  was  on  the 
field. 

He  was  a  great  family  man  who 
brought  his  children  up  in  a  tradition  of 
public  service  and  love  of  life.  My  good 
friend.  State  Senator  George  V.  Ken- 
neally, Jr.,  is  testimony  to  that  fact. 

Tim  Horgan  of  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler,  in  an  article  on  Wednesday, 
September  4,  described  George  Ken- 
neally as  he  was — a  great  athlete,  a  dedi- 
cated player  and  coach,  and  a  wonderful 
man.  I  would  like  to  share  this  excellent 
article  with  my  colleagues: 

A  NOBX.E  Soin.:   Kcmnxau.t  Had  Obkat  Qud 

Cabexr 

(By  Tim  Horgan) 

When  he  was  37  years  old  he  decided  to 
quit  playing  and  become  the  end  coach  of 
the  Philadelphia  Eagles.  The  reason,  he  told 
a  friend,  was  because  the  Eagles  had  signed 
three  of  the  best  college  ends  In  the  country, 
three  genuine  All-Amerlcans. 

"I'd  better  quit  before  I'm  fired,"  said 
aeorge  V.  "Glgl"  Kenneally.  who'd  been  cap- 
tain of  the  Eagles  for  five  years. 

The  Eagles  opened  their  season  that  year 
against  the  Olants,  so  Kenneally 's  friend 
went  to  New  York  and  stopped  by  the  dress, 
ing  room  before  the  game.  There  was  Olgl. 
suiting  up. 

"What  are  you  doing,  Oidge?"  asked  the 
friend. 

"I'm  starting  at  left  end,"  said  Kenneally. 

"But  what  happened  to  your  three  All- 
Amerlcans?" 

"The  Eagles  decided  I  was  better  than  the 
three  of  them,"  said  Olgl,  "so  they  cut  the 
bums  last  night." 

"He  was  a  truly  great  football  player,"  said 
Swede  Nelson  when  he  learned  that  his  pal 
Oeorge  Kenneally  of  Dorchester,  out  of  South 
Boston,  had  died  suddenly  Tuesday  at  the 
age  of  67. 

"And  a  charming  and  funny  man,"  added 
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Oerry  Hem,  the  former  Boston  sports  col- 
umnlst  now  with  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield. 

Kenneally's  charm,  wit  and  talent  enabled 
him  to  meet  all  the  people  who  made  pro 
football  the  bonansa  It  U  today — Jim  Thorpe, 
Red  Orange,  Vlnee  Lombardl,  Jimmy  Conzel- 
man,  Art  Rooney,  Bert  Bell,  Ernie  Nevers. 
Oeorge  Halas.  .  .  .  Tou  name  him  and  Olgl 
had  played  for,  with  or  against  him. 

Or,  maybe  the  guy  had  played  for  Ken- 
neally. Olgl  is  the  man  who  Introduced  pro 
football  to  Boston.  He  founded  the  city's  first 
pro  club,  the  Bulldogs,  and  while  he  certain- 
ly had  the  right  Idea,  unfortunately  he  picked 
the  wrong  year.  It  was  1939.  and  when  the 
stock  market  crashed,  so  did  the  Bulldogs. 

Many  citizens  looked  upon  this  as  the  one 
bright  spot  In  the  Depression,  because  pro 
football  was  not  the  darling  of  society  In 
those  days.  One  of  the  teams  Kenneally  had 
played  for  during  his  16  years  In  the  pros, 
for  example,  was  the  Pottsvllle.  Pa.  Maroons 
of  the  early  NFL.  Pottsvllle  Is  coal  mining 
country  and  on  game  day  the  miners  would 
wash  out  their  working  clothes,  unscrew  the 
lamps  tmn  their  caps  and  go  out  to  be  enter- 
tained. They  wanted  nothing  fancy.  Just 
plain  mayhem. 

Adding  to  the  bloodshed  was  the  fact  the 
players  bet  on  the  games.  "A  man  from  each 
team  would  meet  when  the  trains  got  In," 
Kenneally  loved  to  recount,  "and  they'd  bet 
each  player's  salary  against  another's.  They'd 
bet  the  payrolls.  Not  every  game,  but  quite 
a  few  of  them  were  winner-take-all." 

Kenneally,  Incidentally,  was  paid  9150  to 
9200  per  game,  which  Isn't  much  today.  But 
It  looked  very  big  to  Olgl  after  the  Bulldogs 
folded,  so  In  1930  the  former  entrepreneur 
suited  up  and  played  end  for  the  Chicago 
Cardinals,  opposite  the  immortal  Emle  Nev- 
ers. 

Kenneally  didn't  stop  trying  to  bring  pro 
football  to  Boston,  however.  In  the  early 
1930's  he  formed  another  club,  the  Sham- 
rocks, Joe  McKenney  of  the  Boston  School 
Dept.  recalls  coaching  a  college  all-star  team 
that  beat  the  Shamrocks  by  the  margin  of  a 
conversion  kick  by  young  Vic  Fiisla  of  Man- 
hattan College  and  now  of  UMass. 

Kenneally  promoted  the  first  night  foot- 
ball game  at  Fenway  Park,  and  an  Indoor 
game  In  the  Garden,  which  sold  out.  "A  very 
Imaginative  guy,"  says  Poxy  Plumere,  who 
coached  with  Olgl  at  Brandeis  later  on.  "He 
was  25  years  ahead  of  his  time  In  every- 
thing he  did." 

But.  Kenneally  never  caught  up  with  the 
pro  football  boom.  In  1939  he  became  head 
coach  at  Revere  High  and  txirned  out  teams 
so  good  that  one  of  them  once  played  Mas- 
sllon,  Ohio,  the  No.  1  football  school  in  the 
country. 

Gerry  Hem  recalls  that  Revere  lost  the 
game  only  after  an  official  nullified  a  touch- 
down with  an  outrageosuly  bad  call.  But 
after  the  defeat  Kenneally  told  his  squad. 
"Forget  it,  boys.  We're  going  home  tonight 
but  that  official  has  to  live  w-lth  these  peo- 
ple the  rest  of  his  life.  I  don't  blame  him 
for  making  the  call." 

"A  tough  guy."  said  Swede  Nelson  of  Glgi 
Kenneally,  "and  a  noble  soul." 


WHAT'S  WITH  MR.  WILLIAM  F. 
BUCKLEY,  JR. 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OP  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  11,  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  Mr.  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.. 
who  views  everything  from  the  right  but 
perversely  and  invariably  sees  everything 
wrong,  published  a  column  entitled 
"What's  With  Mr.  Fortas?"  On  this  par- 
ticular day  Mr.  Buckley,  whose  middle 


vean  are  graced  with  youthful  exuber- 
JSe.  was  exercised  about  a  Supreme 
court  decision  holding  by  a  5-to-4  vote 
with  Mr.  Justice  Abe  Portas  In  the  ma- 
jority that  a  certain  movie  entitled  "O- 
12"  was  not  pornographic. 

Mr  Buckley's  elliptical  prose  pays  no 
mind  to  the  simple  declarative  sentence 
so  that  his  thoughts  are  frequently  ob- 
scured by  his  vagrant  verbiage.  However, 
as  best  as  I  can  make  it,  "0-12"  is  a  mo- 
vie commonly  shown  at  stag  parties. 

In  any  event.  Bill  Buckley  did  see  the 
film  under  circumstances  described  by 
him  as  "under  the  impeccable  auspices 
Of  the  chief  of  the  vice  squad  of  Los  An- 
geles." After  viewing  the  film.  Mr.  Buck- 
ley whipped  out  his  criteria  for  porno- 
graphy determined  that  the  film  was 
"manifestly  without  redeeming  social 
Importance"  and  promptly  decreed  the 
film  pornographic. 

What  particularly  disturbs  Mr.  Buck- 
ley is  that  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
makes  "0-12"  free  again  to  flaunt  her 
pudenda— at  25  cents  for  3  minutes.'  By 
the  same  token,  however,  Mr.  Buckley 
feels  free  to  flaunt  his  pudenda  regu- 
larly at  10  cents  a  throw  for  2  minutes 
of  vievrtng  time.  Yet  I  never  considered 
that  circumstance  a  cause  for  suppres- 
sion of  Mr.  Buckley's  column  as  an  ob- 
scenity. Nor  did  I  ever  consider  that  Mr. 
Buckley  would  expose  himself  as  a 
voyeur  of  such  intensity  that  he  would 
voyage  the  full  breadth  of  our  Nation 
just  to  teke  a  peek. 

Initially  I  thought  that  Mr.  Buckley  s 
column  would  be  the  last  and  definitive 
word  on  the  subject  of  "0-12."  However, 
I  have  since  learned  that  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  is  showing  an  in- 
ordinate Interest  in  that  film.  Appar- 
ently, some  members  of  the  committee 
have  already  seen  it  as  often  as  others 
have  seen  "Man  of  La  Manche. '  In  fact, 
those  among  the  committee  members 
who  have  seen  it  insist  that  it  be  viewed 
by  the  entire  committee  membership. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  see  nothing  in- 
spiring about  the  august  membership  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  cluck- 
clucklng  while  being  tltllated  by  "0-12 
It  is  high  time,  I  submit,  that  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  stop  looking  at 
dirty  pictures  and  report  favorably  the 
nomination  of  Abe  Portas  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  dollar  outflow  Increase  and  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  go  into  worse  deficit. 
As  the  IMF  put  It: 

Elimination  of  the  deficit  must  now  be- 
come a  primary  objective  of  economic  poUcy 
in  the  interest  of  the  U.S.  Itself  and  of  the 
International  monetary  system. 


mTERNATTONAL  MONETARY  FUND 
NOW  HAS  TO  TELL  UNH^ 
STATES  HOW  TO  MANAGE  ITS 
ECONOMY 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OP  Missotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  11.  1968 
Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  economic 
mismanagement  of  the  U.S.  economy  by 
the  present  administration  has  grown  so 
bad  that  the  InternaUonal  Monetary 
Fund— IMF— now  feels  compelled  to  tell 
the  United  States  how  to  manage  its 
economy.  ^.  . 

In  its  annual  report  issued  this  past 
weekend  the  IMF  has  warned  the  United 
States  not  to  ease  monetary  restraint  lest 


More  specifically,  the  IMP  said  it  was 
necessary  for  the  U.S.  economy  to  hold 
real  gross  national  product  growth  below 
4  percent  in  order  to  "relieve  upward 
pressures  on  costs  and  prices  and  to 
dampen  imports."  Moreover,  monetai-y 
restraint  must  be  continued  in  order  not 
to  erode  the  hoped  for  economic  stability 
from  the  tax  increase  spending  cuts  bill 
passed  earUer  this  year  by  Congress. 

Although  the  report  stated  that  the 
administration's  controls  over  invest- 
ment and  lending  overseas  should  even- 
tually be  removed,  it  stressed  the  need 
for  firm  monetary  restraint  to  avoid 
negating  the  attempt  of  these  restrictions 
to  slow  down  the  outflow  of  capital  from 
the  United  States. 

Part  of  the  reasons  for  the  IMF's  con- 
cern has  to  be  the  balance-of-paymente 
figures  for  the  second  quarter  of  1968. 
Although  the  figure  annoimced  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Fowler  was  a  seem- 
ing improvement  over  the  first  quarter— 
a  deficit  of  $156  mUUon  versus  $663  mil- 
lion in  the  first  quarter— the  real  deficit 
for  the  second  quarter  was  aroimd  $900 
mUUon.  The  $156  milUon  figure  for  the 
second  quarter  conceals  the  fact  that 
$500  million  of  Treasury  securities  were 
sold  to  Canada  and  about  $250  million 
were  sold  to  West  Germany.  These  funds 
are  counted  as  capital  inflows— which 
they  are— and  are  not  counted  as  in- 
creases in  liabUities— which  they  should 
be.  Thus  the  second  quarter  had  an  even 
higher  balance-of-payments  deficit  than 
the  first  The  Financial  Times  of  London 
reported  this  juggling  of  figures  by  Mr. 
Fowler  as  "the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
improvement  that  never  was." 

The  glaring  point  that  just  cries  out 
in  the  IMP  report  is  the  fact  that  the 
IMP  felt  constrained  to  teU  the  United 
States  to  put  its  economic  house  in  order. 
For  years  the  foimt  of  vsrisdom  for  devel- 
oping countries  on  how  to  manage  their 
economies,  the  United  States  is  now  get- 
ting its  advice  back  from  an  international 
body  composed  of  many  of  these  coun- 
tries. It  is  sad  to  observe  that  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  the  Western  World 
does  not  know  how  to  manage  its  econ- 
omy. It  is  only  to  be  hoped  the  United 
States  will  heed  the  IMF  advice. 

Following  are  three  articles.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  Washington  Post  of 
September  9,  1968,  have  articles  report- 
ing on  the  IMF  annual  report  and  the 
National  Review  of  September  10,  1968, 
has  a  short  article  showing  how  Treasury 
bookkeeping  procedures  make  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments figures  for  the  second 
quarter  look  better  than  they  really  are. 
The  articles  follow: 

I  Prom  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  Sept.  9,  1968) 

RBKRVZ  BOA«D  VEOZD  BY  IMF  TO  CON- 
TINUE RESTEAINTS  ON  CaEDrT— WORU) 
AOENCT      INDICATES      THE      UNFTED       STATES 

Hasn't    Pushed    Hakd    Enough    To    End 
Its  Payment   DKFicrr 
Washington.— The    International    Mone- 
tary Fund  strongly  suggested  that  the  Ped- 
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eral  Reserve  Board  shouldn't  ease  up  rapidly 
on  credit  lest  it  worsen  the  doUar  outnow 
again. 

In  its  annual  report,  the  109-natlon  IMP 
indicated  concern   that   the  U.S.   hasn't   yet 
put  enough  push  behind  its  goal  of  wiping 
out  Its  balance-of-payments  deficit;  such  a 
deficit  occurs  when  foreigners  acquire  more 
dollars  than  they  return  in  all  transactions. 
"Elimination  of  the  deficit  must  now  become 
a  primary  objective  of  economic  policy,"  the 
IMP  said,  "In  the  Interest  of  the  U.S.  Itself 
and  of  the  international  monetary  system." 
In  the  same  Ekittish  vein,  the  IMF  tacitly 
conceded  that  the  world  monetary  system  is 
still  in  some  danger.  While  praising  the  U.S. 
for  its  tax  increase  and  Britain  for  its  aus- 
terity measures,  the  IMF  declared  that  "the 
restoration  of  enduring  confidence  and  sta- 
bility In  the  international  monetary  system 
depends  primarily  on  the  early  and  progres- 
sive Improvement"  In  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  both  countries. 

Considering  the  long  stalemate  before  the 
U.S.  tax  increase  was  enacted  in  late  June, 
the  report  said,  it  is  "necessary"  for  the  U.S. 
economy  to  be  held  "well  below"  its  47<-a- 
year  potential  Increase  in  "real"  or  physical 
output  of  goods  and  services.  The  restraint, 
the  IMP  said,  is  needed  to  "relieve  upward 
pressures  on  costs  and  prices  and  to  dampen 
Imports." 

During  this  period  of  "economic  adjust- 
ment." the  international  agency  asserted.  "It 
Is  essential  that  the  U.S.  authorities  should 
maintain  a  sufficient  degree  of  monetary  re- 
straint to  provide  firm  support  to  the  pro- 
grams of  control  over  outflows  of  U.S.  capi- 
tal": these  programs  Include  the  mandatory 
controls  over  corporate  Investment  in  for- 
eign subsidiaries  and  the  Federal  Reserve's 
voluntary  limits  on  bank  lending  to  foreign- 
ers. 

Along  with  Its  unvisually  blunt  prescrip- 
tion for  the  Federal  Reserve's  monetary  pol- 
icies, the  IMP  called  on  European  countries 
with  payments  surpluses  to  continue  their 
more  expansionary  domestic  policies  in  or- 
der to  maintain  "a  satisfactory  growth  of 
world  trade."  Johnson  Administration  offi- 
cials have  also  been  encouraging  faster  ex- 
pansion by  Europe  in  hopes  of  permitting 
greater  U.S.  exports,  but  they've  been  ex- 
pressing hope  that  the  Federal  Reserve  will 
offset  some  of  the  restraint  of  the  tax  in- 
crease by  more  actively  easing  monetary 
policy. 

The  IMF,  which  basically  makes  three-to- 
flve  year  loans  of  foreign  currencies  to  tide 
members  over  temporary  payments  deficits, 
also  hinted  that  the  "paper  gold"  plan  cur- 
rently being  ratified  by  members  may  have 
to  be  put  into  use  in  order  to  resume  prog- 
ress toward  less-restricted  trade  and  capital 
movements.  The  plan  would  create  "Special 
Drawing  Rights,"  which  members  could  hold 
in  reserves  and  use  much  as  they  currently 
Tise  reserves  of  dollars,  pounds  and  gold. 

The  gold  reserves  of  all  governments  at 
the  end  of  March,  at  $37.8  billion,  were  "low- 
er than  at  any  time  In  more  than  a  decade, " 
the  IMF  said.  And  it  noted  that  much  of  the 
apparent  increase  in  total  reserves  of  gold 
and  convertible  currencies  merely  represent- 
ed "swaps"  in  which  two  coimtries  tempo- 
rarily boUter  their  reserves  by  holding  each 
other's  funds.  As  of  March  31,  the  IMF  re- 
ported, the  US.  held  $2.3  bilUon  of  British 
poimds  and  $250  million  of  Canadian  dollars. 
The  IMF  said  that  at  Its  annual  meeting 
storting  Sept.  30  in  Washington  it  will  con- 
sider distributing  to  certain  members  close 
to  $37.6  million  of  its  $55.7  million  income 
from   the   fiscal   year   ended    AprU    30.   The 
distribution   would    be   intended    to   partly 
compensate  countries  whose  currencies  have 
been  heavily  used  by  the  IMF  In  loans  to 
others:  the  formula  Involved  would  mainly 
benefit    Western    European    members,    and 
wouldn't  provide  anything  for  the  U.S. 
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[From  the  Waahlngtoc 


(DC.)  Poet.  Sept.  9. 
IMfe] 

IMF's  Rkpobt  Wa«n8  V  utttd  Statu  AouiraT 

East  Motf]  rr  Polxct 

(By  Hobari  Rowen) 


The    International 


tConetary    Fund    laet 


night  warned  the  Unit  sd  States  not  to  slide 
Into  an  easy  money  poi  ture.  Jiist  becaiise  the 
long-delayed  flacal-rei  training  packac*  la 
now  on  tbe  books. 

Moreover,  suggeetef  the  international 
agency,  elimination  oi  the  balance-of-pay- 
mento  deficit  "must  n)w  become  a  prlinary 
objective  of  economic  wUcy,  in  the  Intertat 
of  tbe  United  States  It  lelf  and  of  tbe  Inter- 
national monetary  syst*  m." 

This  Dutch  Uncle  ad  rice  was  contained  In 
the  IMF's  23d  annual  report.  It  stretMd 
that  "perseverance"  on  the  part  of  the  United 
states  and  Oreat  Brit  iln  in  reducing  their 
payments  deficits  Is  crlt  leal  In  restoring  "con- 
fidence and  stablUty." 

Dn.tmON   VXAUCD 

The  IMF's  warning  oi  i  U.S.  domestic  mone- 
tary policy  coincides  with  the  view  of  many 
observers  here  who  fear  that  monetary  ease 
may  dilute  the  deflatloo  kry  Impact  of  the  taz- 
an4^zpcoditure  packs  le  passed  earlier  in 
th»«tunmer 

On  the  other  band,  t  le  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Itself 
have  been  concerned  a1  out  economic  "over- 
klU",  and  the  Fed  receatly  slipped  Its  bell- 
wether discount  rate  d(  iwn  by  '4  percentage 
point. 

But  the  IMF  observeC  that  In  the  U.S.,  It  U 
neceesary  "to  restrain  <  lemand  expansion  so 
as  to  bring  the  growth  c  t  real  ONP  well  below 
the  capacity  rate  of  4  i  er  cent,  and  thus  re- 
lieve upward  pressures  on  costs  and  prices 
and  to  dampen  imports. 

"During  this  period  of  economic  adjust- 
ment. It  Is  essential  tlat  the  U.S.  authori- 
ties should  maintain  i  sufficient  degree  of 
monetary  restraint  to  p  ovlde  firm  support  to 
the  programs  of  cont  "ol  over  outflows  of 
U.S.  capital." 

EVENTUAL  Xi  BINO  SEEN 

Eventually,  tbe  reporl  said,  the  capital  con- 
trols put  Into  eSect  las ;  Jan.  1  should  be  re- 
moved. 

The  report  also  pred  Icted  "a  constructive 
role"  for  the  new  Sp<  clal  Drawing  Rights 
system,  which  will  ultimately  supplement 
existing  reserves  of  g(  Id  and  certain  cur- 
rencies. 

It  pointed  out  that  ]  eduction  of  the  UJB. 
and  UJC.  payments  de  Iclts  would  have,  as 
a  counterpart,  a  redu  itlon  of  reserves  In 
Ehirope  and  elsewhere.  This  factor,  the  re- 
port noted,  adds  to  th  i  Importance  of  the 
SIRS,  which  will  contribute  to  the  total 
level  of  available  reserve  i, 

A  statistical  summaiir  showed  that  from 
January   through   June 
tbe  fund  exceeded  S3 .3 
than  any  full  year  in 

The  near-chaos  In 


markets  that  preceded 


1968.  drawings  on 
illllon,  a  larger  total 

the  Fund's  history. 

1  he  world's  financial 
and  followed  British 


devaluation  In  NovemUer  1967  created  un- 
usual patterns  In  woi  Id  reserve  holdings, 
which  at  the  end  of  M  irch.  1968  showed  an 
aggregate  rise  of  92.0  b  lllon.  But  gold  hold- 
ings of  937.8  billion  ^ere  the  lowest  in  a 
decade. 


IFrom  the  National 

Treasury    Secretary 
August  16  that  the  U.S 
dropped  to  $166  mlUloii 
dar  quarter  of  this 
tlon  that  in  that  quaijter 
9600    million    of 
securities  to  Canada 
of  similar  debt  Instru^aents 
many.  Thanks  to  a 
Treasury,  sales  of  sucli 
corded  as  increases  In  lii  ibUltii 
f tmds  received  are  lnde«  d 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

flow  side  of  the  balance-of-paymenta  books. 
Thus,  instead  of  the  slight  improvement  that 
Mr.  Fowler  crowed  about,  the  U.S.  deflclt 
actually  went  up  from  $66?  million  m  the 
first  quarter  to  9900  million  in  the  second 
quarter.  That's  why  tbe  London  Financial 
Times  reported  Mr.  Fowler's  announcement 
as  "the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  Improve- 
ment that  never  was." 
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WlUi  YOUR  VOTE  BE  COUNTED? 


HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

OF    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  11.  1968 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
coming  presidential  election  commands 
more  and  more  of  our  attention,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  timely  article  in  Nation's  Busi- 
ness of  July  1968,  entiUed  "Will  Your 
Vote  Be  Counted  This  Year?"  The  article 
brings  into  focus  many  of  the  corruptions 
in  our  voting  system  today  and  suggests 
various  ways  to  eliminate  fraud  at  the 
polls. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my 
colleagues  will  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  such  corruptions  in  voting,  and  that 
they  will  discuss  these  with  local  officials 
before  the  November  elections. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  found  that  some  of 
the  statistics  relating  to  the  fraudulent 
voting  are  appalling.  To  cite  from  the 
article : 

As  an  example,  the  Honest  BaUot  Associa- 
tion figured  four  million  fraudulent  or  in- 
valid votes  were  cast  In  the  1964  elections, 
about  6.5  percent  of  the  total.  Many  races 
that  year  were  decided  by  a  narrower  margin 
than  five  per  cent. 

This  degree  of  fraud,  Mr.  Speaker, 
cannot  and  must  not  be  tolerated  if  our 
governmental  system  is  to  fimction 
properly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  believe  many 
insights  will  be  gained  by  my  colleagues 
into  the  dishonest  aspects  of  voting,  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
article  entitled  "Will  Your  Vote  Be 
Counted  This  Year?"  The  article  follows: 

Wnx   Totm  Vote   Be   Couittbd  This   Teak? 

An  estimated  118  mimon  people  will  be 
eligible  to  vote  in  the  November  Presidential 
election.  But  many  who  will  cast  a  ballot, 
won't  have  their  votes  counted. 

WIU  you  be  among  the  disenfranchised? 
Carelessness  or  outright  fraud  could  steal 
your  vote. 

While  voting  machines,  permanent  regis- 
tration and  public  indignation  have  largely 
eliminated  wholesale  fraud  at  the  ballot  box. 
If  you  think  every  vote  Is  counted,  listen  to 
Oeorge  J.  Abrams,  chief  investigator  for  The 
Honest  Ballot  Association  of  New  York  City, 
who  predicts: 

"Anywhere  from  three  to  three  and  a  half 
million  votes  will  be  lost  through  election 
Irregularities  in  November." 

And  if  the  brawling  election  days  of  Hinky 
Dink  Kenna.  Bathhouse  Couglilln  and  HeU- 
Cat  Maggie  are  today  mere  memory,  the  need 
to  protect  the  sanctity  of  the  baUot  box  Is 
BtiU  as  great  as  ever. 

As  an  example.  The  Honest  BaUot  Associa- 
tion figured  four  million  fraudulent  or  in- 
valid votes  were  cast  In  the  1964  elections, 
about  6.6  per  cent  of  the  total.  Many  races 
that  year  were  decided  by  a  narrower  margin 
than  five  per  cent. 

Himdreds  of  businessmen,  as  weU  as  count- 


less civic  groups  and  women's  organlBations, 
are  gearing  up  to  combat  public  apathy  to 
election  procedures,  described  by  one  oflUclal 
as  the  "vote  cblsler's  greatest  ally." 

A  number  of  procedures  could  invalidate 
your  ballot  if  you're  not  on  guard.  If  you 
want  to  be  sure  every  vote  Is  counted — yours 
included— there  are  a  number  of  things  you 
can  do. 

"All  election  irregularities  are  not  fraud," 
says  Mr.  Abrams.  "There  is  a  lot  of  careless- 
ness. But  there  are  also  a  lot  of  practices 
going  on  that  shouldn't. 

"Voting  machines  have  done  much  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  votes  that  won't  get 
counted.  But  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, reluctantly,  that  we  need  a  national 
election  law  to  make  uniform  rules  and  reg- 
ulations." 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  does  provide 
stringent  penalties  for  some  forms  of  fraud 
in  federal  elections,  including  a  maximum 
fine  of  910,000  or  five  years  in  prison  or  both 
for  giving  false  Information  In  order  to  reg- 
ister or  vote. 

But  in  many  Instances,  proof  of  Intent  Is 
hard  to  come  by. 

DATS   or  rSATTS 

The  heyday  of  widespread  vote  fraud  In 
the  nation  spanned  the  period  from  the  Civil 
War  to  weU  into  the  Twentletb  Century. 
when  big  city  bosses  and  macbmes  fiour- 
ished. 

It  was  the  time  of  notorious  practices: 
"Tombstone  voting,"  and  padded  registra- 
tion lists. 

Myriad,  often  confUcting,  state  election 
laws  are  one  reason  why  many  voters  reach 
election  day  before  they  find  they  can't  cast 
a  ballot. 

Residence  requirements  vary.  So  do  regis- 
tration regulations.  Precinct  boundaries  are 
often  unknown  to  the  average  citizen. 

Both  major  political  parties  have  strongly 
backed  the  need  for  public  vigilance  to  in- 
sure honest  elections.  And  in  many  cities 
across  the  nation,  voluntary  groups  have 
long  been  active. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  "Committee  of  Seven- 
ty," a  group  of  business  and  professional 
men  started  in  1904.  again  wUl  recruit  nearly 
1,000  citizens  to  serve  as  poll  watchers  at 
this  election,  along  with  60  attorneys  who 
wUl  be  m  radio  contact  with  a  "complaint 
center"  to  make  on-the-spot  Investigations. 

"If  the  attorney  finds  the  complaint  war- 
ranted, he  immediately  turns  it  over  to  the 
district  attorney  or  federal  district  attor- 
ney," says  Executive  Director  Bob  Cooper. 

In  Chicago,  the  Joint  Civic  Committee  has 
had  as  many  as  4,000  poll  watchers  assigned 
on  election  day. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Fair 
Campaign  Practices  Committee,  tbe  women's 
division  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee have  all  been  active  in  warning  about 
shady  practices  at  the  polls. 

"The  best  way  to  Insure  an  honest  count 
is  to  study  your  state's  election  laws,  then 
protest  vigorously  if  you  see  the  slightest 
violation,"  says  Rep.  William  Cramer  (R- 
Fla.)  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  clean  elec- 
tions section  of  the  voting  rights  law.  "If  a 
federal  election  is  Involved,  complam  to  tbe 
FBI,  the  U.S.  district  attorney  or  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States." 

P'ranklin  J.  Lunding,  Jr.,  a  young  attorney 
who  is  executive  director  of  Operation  Eagle 
Eye  in  Chicago,  estimates  this  RepubUcan- 
created  poll-watching  organization  will  have 
6,000  to  8,(X)0  persons  Involved  in  the  Novem- 
ber election.  Including  some  150  attorneys 
in  radio-equipped  cars  for  quick,  on-the-spot 
Investigations. 

Another  group  concerned  with  the  same 
problem  in  Chicago  is  the  Honest  Ejection 
Foundation  which  has  taken  over  this  func- 
tion of  the  Joint  Civic  Committee. 
BuaiNEas  coturuiOTT  hxtps 

"I'm  proud  of  tbe  way  the  business  oom- 
munity  has  reacted  in  trying  to  eilmlnata 
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the  black  eye  given  Chicago  in  the  1960 
Presidential  election,"  says  Charles  F.  Hood, 
nubile  affairs  consultant  to  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana,  and 
an  organieer  and  former  director  of  Opera- 
tion Eagle  Eye.  ^  „ 

The  orgwilzation  grew  out  of  a  smau 
meeting  of  businessmen  with  Republican 
leaders  after  the  1960  election,  Mr.  Hood 
gays  There  were  accusations  of  wholesale 
election  irregularities  In  Cook  County  in  the 
Kennedy-Nixon  race. 

It  has  been  active  since  the  1962  electtons 
and  some  160  companies  are  Involved  in 
recrulttng  poll  watchers  on  a  voluntary,  bi- 
oartlsan  basis  for  election  day. 

Eagle  Eye  filed  a  federal  court  suit  after 
the  1966  general  election,  alleging  election 
Judges  stuffed  the  ballot  box  In  Precinct 
Forty-seven  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Ward, 
with  every  Democratic  candidate  receiving 
300  votes  and  every  RepubUcan  candidate, 
three.  Dismissed  In  district  court,  the  suit  la 
now  on  appetU. 

Election  irregularity  charges  Involving 
"ghost  voters"  have  popped  up  In  Indiana's 
Lake  County  (Oary)  area  and  in  other 
towns    in    the   Hoosier    State. 

Th£  South  Bend  Tribune  on  Nov.  1,  1962, 
ran  an  eight  column  headline:  "Ghost  voter 

list  bared."  „„^ 

"In  a  single  South  Bend  precinct,  280 
persons  are  registered  to  vote  from  vacant 
lots  and  abandoned  buildmgs,"  the  story 
said,  quoting  a  survey  of  voter  registration 
lists  made  by  Gerald  L.  Murphy  and  other 
supporters  of  a  O.O  J.  Congressional  candi- 
date. 

The  same  story  quoted  Ideal  Baldonl.  the 
St.  Joseph  County  Democratic  chairman,  as 
accusing  Republicans  of  "slander  .  .  .  lies 
.  half-truths  and  now  ghost  stories." 
Testifying  in  behalf  of  a  proposed  new 
state  election  law,  Larry  S.  Landis  told  the 
Indiana  House  of  Representatives  Elections 
Committee  last  year  of  a  survey  he  had 
made  m  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  whUe  a  senior 
student  at  Wabash  College. 

"In  Terre  Haute,"  he  testified,  "it  was 
found  that  of  6.032  persons  registered  in  11 
predncte.  687  did  not  live  at  the  addresses 
given  as  the  place  of  residence.  After  the 
election,  a  foUow-up  found  that  91  of  these 
persons  voted  in  the  1966  general  election." 
He  said  this  figure  represented  about  three 
per  cent  of  the  total  vote  In  the  11  precincts 
and  that  three  of  the  91  who  supposedly 
voted  were  dead  at  the  time  of  his  original 
survey. 

"While  this  does  not  mean  wholesale  fraud 
is  taking  place  In  Terre  Haute,"  he  told  the 
House  Committee,  "It  should  give  us 
pause  .  .  .  and  proves  the  present  registra- 
tion method  needs  to  be  altered  and  up- 
dated." 

Of  the  nation's  estimated  175.000  voting 
precincts,  some  40  per  cent  will  stlU  be  using 
paper  baUots  in  November,  and  it  Is  the  paper 
baUot  that  made  possible  the  legendary 
tricks  of  such  as  Hinky  Dink  Kenna. 

Kenna  and  Bathhouse  Coughlln,  so-called 
because  he  operated  out  of  a  Turkish  bath- 
house, are  characters  out  of  Chicago's  brawl- 
ling  past  who  specialized  in  lUegal  baUotlng. 
They  flourished  in  the  era  of  poUttclans 
like  Boss  Buckley  of  San  Francisco,  who 
gained  a  measure  of  fame  with  his  pro- 
nouncement: "The  game  of  politics  is  not  a 
branch  of  Sunday  school  business." 

Hell-Cat  Maggie  figured  in  New  York  City 
politics.  Wearing  artificial  fingernails,  she 
would  lead  a  mob  of  members  from  her 
Battle  ROW  Ladles  Social  &  Athletic  Club  In 
a  wild  foray  to  a  polUng  place,  chasing  away 
the  faint-hearted,  who  never  returned  to 
vote.  

WITH   AMD  WTTHOUT  WHISKEEW 

The  legendary  Big  Tim  SulUvan  of  Tam- 
many Hall  was  an  expert  In  election  stealing. 
His  strategy: 

"Vote  'em  with  whiskers  on,  then  it's  to 
the  barber  for  sideburns  and  a  mustache. 
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Vote  'em  again,  then  back  to  the  barber 
and  leave  only  the  mustache.  Hell,  man,  if 
you  need  another  vote,  shave  off  the  mus- 
tache and  It's  a  baby's  face  he'U  have.  You 
get  four  votes  for  each  man  this  way." 

Violence  was  common  in  the  reign  of  Boss 
Tom  Pendergast  of  Kansas  City.  Election 
day,  March  27, 1934,  became  known  as  "Black 
Tueeday."  There  were  four  murders,  11 
critical  injuries  and  more  than  200  cases  of 
assault.  ^      ,      ._ 

In  the  Fifties,  m  sentencing  Louis  W. 
Nathan,  a  71 -year-old  precinct  captain  to  a 
five-year  prison  sentence  for  election  viola- 
tions. United  States  DUtrlct  Judge  JuUus  J. 
Hoffman  of  Chicago  commented : 

"Tampering  with  election  procedures  In 
one  precinct,  especially  by  individuals  bold 
enough  to  operate  under  assumed  names, 
fosters  the  supposition  that  such  fraud  not 
only  exists  In  other  areas,  but  even  Is  an 
accepted  fact  of  American  political  life." 

The  moBt  common  election  irregularities 
today  mvolve  interpretaUon  of  election  laws; 
illegal  assistance  to  the  aged,  Illiterate  or 
handicapped;  registration  violations  and.  In 
some  instances,  voUng  machine  procedtu-es. 
Confusion  over  interpretation  was  well  Illus- 
trated m  the  election  In  Texas  In  1960.  Under 
the  law,  to  vote  for  a  candidate  on  a  paper 
ballot,  a  line  had  to  be  drawn  through  the 
names  of  all  other  candidates  for  the  office. 
Hundreds  marked  their  balloto  only  with 
the  traditional  "x"  to  signify  the  candidate 
of  their  choice.  This  made  their  votes  null 
and  void.  But  the  law  also  gave  the  election 
official  on  the  spot  discretionary  authority. 
In  some  precincts,  officials  aUowed  these  bal- 
lots to  be  counted.  In  others,  they  were 
tossed  out. 

WHAT  TO  watch   FOB 
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Both  parties  should  have  alert  poU  watch- 
ers. Additional  poll  watchers  can  be  placed 
outside  the  polls,  armed  with  cameras  to 
record  any  suspicious  activity. 

Report  irregularities  at  once  to  the  chief 
of  police,  press  and  your  party  county 
chairman. 

Work  to  get  your  slate  voting  law  tightened 
if  It  is  ambiguous  on  ballot  disqualifications. 
Challenge  all  Busplcious  activities  If  you 
are  a  poll  watcher. 

Make  sxire  officials  of  all  parties  inspect 
voting  machines  before  they  are  locked  at  the 
warehouse  prior  to  shipment  to  precinct  poU- 
Ing  places. 

Make  sure  officials  of  all  parties  voting  have 
complete  up-to-diate  lUts  of  eUglble  voters 
at  every  precmct. 

Make  sure  a  voting  machine  mechanic  is 
on  hand. 

Be  active.  Don't  depend  upon  someone 
else  to  do  all  the  work. 

This  last  piece  of  advice  is  probably  the 
most  important.  An  old-time  politico,  talk- 
ing about  election  Irregularities,  says: 

"The  pubUc  is  lax  as .  If  you  want  to 

stop  fraud  at  the  iMOlot  box,  find  out  what 
voting  Is  all  about  and   then   turn  out  In 

herds.  What  the  could  anybody  do 

then?" 


AEROSPACE  TEST  FACILITIES   ARE 
PREREQUISITES  TO  PROGRESS 


If  as  a  busmessman — or  Interested  citi- 
zen  you  are  concerned  with  eliminating  the 

last  margin  of  error  that  any  vote  might  not 
be  counted,  here  are  some  practices  you 
should  be  aware  of  on  election  day : 

Chaln-ballotlng — cited  as  a  conamon 
method  of  election  trickery,  thU  requires  get- 
ting an  official  ballot  (easy  to  acquire,  es- 
pecially In  states  with  liberal  absentee  baUot 
laws)  which  Is  pre-marked.  A  "bought"  voter 
then  deposits  the  pre-marked  ballot,  palms 
the  baUot  he  obtains  before  entering  the 
voting  booth,  marks  It  and  gives  It  to  an- 
other "bought"  voter  to  repeat  the  scheme 
over  and  over. 

Padded  registration  lists — those  which  m- 
clude  names  of  persons  who  have  died  or 
moved  away,  are  another  common  complaint. 
Not  as  common,  but  it  has  happened,  Is  for 
a  registered  voter  to  find  his  name  has  been 
"lost"  from  the  official  list. 

niegal  assistance — An  unscrupulous  elec- 
tion official  Influences  the  naive  by  advising 
him  how  to  vote. 

Spoiling  baUot*— It's  easy  for  a  vote  thief 
to  nullify  a  ballot  by  marking  It  with  graphite 
concealed  under  a  flngernaU  or  a  "short  pen- 
cU"  held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  or  by 
tearing  it. 

Disqualification— Election  Judges  fre- 
quenUy  vary  In  what  they  consider  grounds 
ror  voiding  baUots. 

Jammed  voting  machines — Accidents  do 
liappen.  But  they  can  be  made  to  happen, 
too.  ^    . 

Past  cotmt — ^Where  totals  are  read  ny 
schenUng  precinct  officials  to  recorders  at 
a  rate  too  fast  to  be  heard. 

There  are  a  number  of  steps  various  groups 
and  officials  recommend  that  you  take  to 
make  sure  there  Is  no  careless  or  fraudtUent 
count  at  your  precinct. 

To  avoid  padded  voter  Usts,  make  a  com- 
plete an  accurate  canvass  six  and  three 
months  In  advance  of  an  election,  listing 
all  voting  age  residents. 

Mfl»f  sure  precinct  leaders  keep  their  lists 
constantly  updated  on  deaths  and  de- 
partures, so  vote  thieves  can't  bring  In  Im- 
personatocs. 


HON.  ROBERT  L  F.SIKES 

or  FLOsmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  11,  1968 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
America's  most  capable  military  leaders 
Is  Gen.  James  Ferguson,  who  heads  the 
Air  Force  Systems  Command.  This  im- 
portant command  is  responsible  for  the 
advancement  of  aerospace  technology, 
its  adaptation  to  operational  areospace 
systems,  and  the  acquisition  of  qualita- 
tively superior  aerospace  cwnponents 
and  materiel  required  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  Air  Force  mission. 
Within  the  AFSC  sphere  of  activity  are 
research,  development,  procurement,  and 
production  functions. 

In  the  August  24  issue  of  "Armed 
Forces  Journal,"  General  Ferguson 
sounds  a  warning  which  deserves  care- 
ful and  mature  consideration.  He 
warns  that  the  Russians  have  moved 
ahead  of  the  United  States  in  terms  of 
the  newness  of  their  aerospace  test 
facilities,  in  terms  of  the  number  of  new- 
er facilities,  and  in  terms  of  their  ability 
to  exceed  U.S.  performance  limits.  This 
is  indeed  a  sobering  statement. 

I  submit  his  article  for  reprinting  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 

Aebospace  Test  FAcnjms:   PaiaxQTnsxTES 

to  Pbocress 

(By  Gen.  James  Ferguson) 

Understandably,  many  people  believe  that 
today's  weapon  systems  spring  from  the 
heads  of  their  designers  fully  armed,  much 
as  Athena  emerged  from  Zeus's  brow.  Too  few 
people  understand  the  vital  need  for  aero- 
space test  facilities  in  connection  with  devel- 
opment of  these  new  weapon  systems. 

There  Is  simple  logic  behind  this  need.  The 
pressing  requirement  for  ever  more  capable 
weapons  and  the  rapid  pace  of  technologies 
have  demanded  In  recent  years  that  our  sys- 
tems become  progressively  more  sophUtl- 
cated  and  more  complex.  In  turn,  this  In- 
variably results  in  higher  system  hardware 
costs  However,  It  U  cheaper  to  buUd  several 


Today,  five  to  ten 
between  Initial  deelgz 
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multl-purpoM  tett  facllltiea  to  accommodate 
■ystems  models  than  it  la  to  replace  the 
number  of  vehicle*  «hlch  would  otherwise 
be  damaged  or  destro  red  during  actual  op- 
eration because  of  avcfdable  design  or  mate- 
rial deflclenclee. 


^esurs  normally  elapse 
and  first  operational 


system  capability.  In  t  lis  Interval,  many  test 
activities  take  place:  <1  sslgn  and  performance 
verification,  parameter  optimization,  envi- 
ronmental testing,  Inti  a-system  compatibility 
testing  and  troublesl  tooting.  The  result  U 
that  full  scale  produc  Ion  starts  (eventually) 
with  a  design  that  ha  i  a  high  probability  of 
being  near  optimum  :rom  the  beginning  of 
production.  Paper  c«  n  be  modified  much 
faster  and  cheaper  than  hardware. 

Proof  of  the  success  of  the  test  facility  con- 
cept Is  most  evident  wften  one  recalls  aircraft 
production  during  WVII.  Planes  were  de- 
signed, built  and  fUglit  tested  with  practi- 
cally no  regard  to  pre-  production  testing.  As 
a  reaiilt,  many  lives  '  ^ere  lost  and  aircraft 
destroyed  before  opi  iratlonal  status  was 
achieved.  

It  wouldn't  have  tak  sn  many  WWII  bomb- 
ers, at  $370,000  per  c  »py.  to  have  built  an 
adequat*  -test  facility  for  this  plane — prob- 
ably maa^Jess  than  ^ere  destroyed  because 
of  the  lack  of  such  a  fkclllty. 

This  is  not  to  Imply  Ithat  new  weapon  sys- 
tem designs  are  Initially  faulty.  Not  at  all. 
They  are  literally  the  t:  est  designs  money  can 
buy  at  the  time  they  ai  e  contracted  for.  How- 
ever, each  new  system  at  least  approaches,  if 
it  Is  not  beyond,  th«  limit  of  the  current 
state  of  engineering  knowledge.  None  has 
even  been  built  befor);  therefore,  these  de- 
signs must  be  verlfii  d  In  advance  In  test 
facilities  if  we  are  to  { rrlve  at  near  optimum 
design. 

To  appreciate  the  unctional  role  of  the 
test  facility,  let's  see  1  ow  it  has  worked  with 
one  of  our  newest  logistic  systems — the 
gigantic  C-5  cargo  air  ;raft. 

In  September  1965.  the  Lockheed-Oeorgla 
Company  began  devek  pment  of  the  C-5.  Tar- 
get date  for  Arst  fllghl  was  June  1868  (which 
was  met  on  Lime.  a«   blngs  turned  out). 

In  November  196S,  mly  two  months  after 
contract  award,  wind  cunnel  testing  of  scale 
models  started  at  the  i  Ir  Force  Systems  Com- 
mand's Arnold  Kng  neerlng  Development 
Center  (AEDC),  In  South-Central  Tennes- 
see. 

One  of  the  three  (-6  test  models  was  a 
"seml-span"  model  at  l/18th  scale.  Included 
were  the  left  wing  wl1  h  Its  two  engines,  and 
half  the  fuselage.  Tbl  i  model  was  wired  up 
with  over  a  thousand  pressure  sensors  dis- 
tributed around  the  lurface  and  leading  to 
remote  recording  devlc  m.  To  create  a  realistic 
airflow  the  engine  poi  is  were  equipped  with 
■nail  gas  turbine  engl  aes  powered  by  an  ex- 
ternal nitrogen  source  (at  a  coet.  Incidental- 
ly, of  $10,000  each) .  Tl  ,e  results  of  wind-tun- 
nel testing  of  these  nodels  suggested  sig- 
nificant improvement!  in  the  configuration 
of  the  exterior  si  rf  aces — small  design 
changes  which  could  easily  be  engineered 
into  the  production  al  -plane  at  that  stage  of 
development. 

The  cimiulatlve  effe<  t  of  all  the  Individual 
minor  changes  was  si  rlklng.  Some  37  "drag 
counts"  were  ellmlnat  ed.  This  mecms.  In  ef- 
ect,  that  the  perfomance  of  the  C-5  had 
been  augmented,  by  paper  design  changes 
alone,  so  that  over  $1  )-million  by  operating 
costs  could  be  saved  for  a  S2-alrcraft  fleet 
over  a  ten -year  period  - 

Tills  example  impllc  i  that  our  new  system 
designs  are  far  from  li  ladequate.  inoomplete, 
or  unoptlmlzed.  AIth<  ugh,  the  original  de- 
signs are  the  best  mon  ty  can  buy  and  are  the 
best  possible  short  of  test  optimization,  the 
constraints  operating  i  .gainst  designers  these 
days  are  formidable.  Hew  systems  are  com- 
plex and  sophisticate  1.  So  many  variables 
and  parameters  are  1  ivolved  in  their  con- 
figurations that  perfoi  mance  predictloru  can 
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barely  scratch  the  surface  of  performance 
'  posstMJUies.  We  want  to  operate  new  systems, 
in  ranges  of  environments  and  operating  con- 
ditions that  defy  complete  analyses  by  the 
most  powerful  computers  now  In  existence. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  both  Lockheed 
and  AXDC  that  a  productive  test  program  was 
conceived  and  realized  In  timely  fashion  on 
the  C-5  system.  It  is  also  a  credit  to  these 
who  "sold"  large  facilities  In  the  pttat.  If  we 
had  waited  until  contract  award  In  1965  to 
acquire  the  test  facilities,  they  would  not 
have  been  available  In  time. 

Aerospace  test  facilities  are  not  merely  lim- 
ited to  the  use  of  wind  tunnels  for  design 
optimization.  Test  facilities  are  used  when- 
ever a  precise  quantitative  Indication  of  prob- 
able system  or  component  performance  la 
required. 

Facilities  simulate  real  life  conditions 
which  may  exist  now  or  in  the  future.  For 
example,  If  vehicle  speed  is  the  parameter  to 
be  simulated,  one  can  either  move  the  ve- 
hicle through  the  air  or  move  the  air  past 
the  vehicle.  For  the  former,  there  are  the 
aled  tracka,  the  most  capable  of  wlilch  is  the 
seven-mile,  Mach  6  track  at  the  Air  Force 
Missile  Development  Center  at  Holloman 
AFB.  N.M.  For  the  latter,  we  can  fasten  the 
vehicle  to  a  support  In  one  of  a  number  of 
wind  tunnels  around  the  country,  including 
those  at  Arnold.  The  air  can  be  heated,  cooled, 
dried,  or  moistened  as  necessary  to  simulate 
different  operating  conditions  of  speed,  alti- 
tude, and  engine  power. 

To  simulate  environmental  conditions  for 
testing  full  scale  satellites  and  space  vehi- 
cles from  launch  to  altitudes  of  300  miles, 
Arnold  has  constructed  an  environmental 
chamber  with  an  Inside  test  area  35  feet  in 
diameter  and  65  feet  high.  To  create  the 
pressure  transients  associated  with  ascent, 
rapid  pumpdown  la  provided.  For  simula- 
tion of  space  vacuimi  and  cold  temperatures, 
the  chamber  Is  evacuated  and  the  Interior 
walls  cryogenically  cooled.  To  simulate  the 
heat  Input  and  radiation  from  the  sun,  spe- 
cial high-intensity  lamps  are  provided, 
which  approximate  the  correct  energy  levels. 

Other  systems  such  as  re-entry  vehicles 
require  the  simulation  of  great  speed  in  a 
near  vacuum.  This  can  be  done  by  gaseous 
discharges  in  instrumentd  "hot-shot"  tun- 
nels. At  Arnold,  a  huge  energy  storage  coll 
is  used  to  discharge  over  a  million  amperes 
at  20,0<X>  volts  Into  stored  nitrogen  gas  for 
ten  mllll-seconds.  The  temperature  and 
pressure  of  the  nitrogen  is  raised  to  6,750* 
F  and  40.000  pounds  per  square  Inch.  This 
blows  the  nitrogen  through  a  diaphragm 
along  the  tunnel,  over  the  model  and  into  a 
vacuum  tank,  creating  those  conditions  en- 
countered by  bodies  re-entering  the  atmos- 
phere. Although  the  body  Is  exix>6ed  to  this 
envlromnent  for  only  1/10  of  a  second,  much 
useful  data  are  produced. 

When  rocket  engines  are  tebted  In  simu- 
lated space  environments,  the  high  energy 
exhaust  gases  must  be  vented  to  outside  air. 
As  engines  have  Increased  in  size,  venting 
problems,  due  to  extreme  heat,  have  become 
very  severe.  In  1966  Arnold  solved  this  prob- 
lem while  testing  NASA's  Saturn  S-IV  stage, 
J-2  engine.  The  engine  la  now  tested  in  a 
special  200-foot  tall  test  cell  where  gases  are 
cooled  by  spraying  water  along  their  entire 
vent  path — half  a  million  gallons  per  min- 
ute I 

Not  all  the  work  conducted  In  test  facili- 
ties is  confined  to  research  and  development. 
An  untold  amount  of  money  has  been  saved 
over  the  years  by  establishing  Axes  on  oper- 
ational systems  by  the  use  of  the  systems 
test  models.  A  good  example  of  this  occurred 
with  the  Atlas  missile. 

During  several  launch  attempts,  the  mis- 
siles malfunctioned  and  were  destroyed.  Mo- 
tion pictures  of  the  launches  showed  that 
the  base  structure  above  the  three  rocket 
engine  nozzles  had  burned  through,  allow- 
ing fuel  to  escape  and  btim  catastrophlcally. 
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To  arrive  at  a  solution,  a  number  of  models 
were  tested  at  Arnold  under  conditions  sim- 
ilar to  those  that  were  believed  to  exist  at 
the  time  the  real  Atlas  malfunctioned. 

Photography  revealed  a  significant  phe- 
nomenon: a  suction  effect  during  firing 
caused  the  burning  exhaust  to  be  drawn  up 
between  the  nozzles  and  to  Impinge  on  the 
missile's  base.  This  apparently  caused  the 
bum-through  and  the  resultant  fuel  leak- 
age. 

A  minor  modification  on  first  the  test 
model  and  then  the  real  mlEslles  saved  the 
remaining  Atlas  Inventory  from  a  similar 
fate.  It  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of  Just 
one  "saved"  Atlas  paid  for  both  the  test  fa- 
cility and  Its  use-coet. 

An  example  of  a  qulck-Ax  affecting  human 
lives.  Involved  the  Apollo  capsule.  When  ex- 
perience showed  that  nonpredlcted  re-entry 
profiles  could  occur,  simulation  work  was  in- 
augurated at  Arnold.  It  was  found  that  un- 
even ablation  of  the  re-entry  body's  surface 
could  happen  under  certain  conditions,  re- 
sulting in  a  markedly  changed  re-entry  path. 
Armed  -vlth  this  knowledge.  NASA  has  taken 
steps  to  avoid  this.  Vhe  fix  has  eliminated 
a  serious  obstacle  to  the  Apollo  program. 

The  Arnold  Engineering  Development  Cen- 
ter has  been  highlighted  here  because  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  versatile  and  prolific  test 
complex  in  the  free  world.  During  the  nor- 
mal working  day  tests  may  range:  in  speed, 
from  zero  to  over  20.000  miles  per  hour;  In 
altitudes,  from  sea  level  to  over  1000  statute 
miles;  In  pressures,  from  near  absolute  vac- 
uum to  more  than  450.000  pounds  per  square 
Inch;  In  temperatures,  from  near  absolute 
zero  to  more  than  12,000F;  in  rocket  engine 
sizes,  from  five  pounds  to  430,000  pounds  of 
thrust;  and  in  model  sizes  from  1/180  scale 
to  the  mammoth,  full  scale  Saturn  S-IV  B 
stage. 

Aerospace  test  facilities  are  not  limited  to 
homogeneous  environments  localized  In  self- 
contained  imlts  such  as  wind  tunnels.  Some 
take  up  large  sections  of  real  estate  and  air- 
space. These  are  the  Instrumented  ranges, 
where  simulation  involves  the  use  of  full- 
scale  (or  at  least  larg^)  models  under  con- 
trolled conditions. 

The  Eglln  Oulf  Test  Range  in  the  Air 
Proving  Center,  at  Eglln  AFB.  Fla,  Is  In  this 
category,  as  are  the  Air  Force  Eastern  and 
Western  Test  Ranges  at  Patrick  AFB,  Fla. 
and  Vandenberg  AFB,  Calif,  respectively,  and 
the  Air  Force  Flight  Test  Center  at  Edwards 
AFB.  Calif. 

Subh  ranges  are  replete  with  radars,  telem- 
etry, radios,  motion  picture  cameras,  and 
computerized  control  centers.  They  are  un- 
usually concerned  with  keeping  track  of  the 
location  and  speed  of  vehicles  at  precise 
times. 

An  Interesting  test  program  uses  the 
Army's  White  Sands  Missile  Range  In  New 
Mexico.  The  Air  Force  launches  sub-scale  test 
vehicles  from  Oreen  River,  Utah,  Into  the 
White  Sands  Range  as  part  of  DoD's  Ad- 
vanced Ballistic  Re-Entry  System  (ABRES) 
development  program.  The  use  of  small-scale 
models  gives  useful  test  results  without  the 
need  for  full-scale  ICBM  launchec 

Full  scale  tests  under  the  ABRES  program 
are  conducted  by  the  6596th  Aerospace  Test 
Wing  at  Vandenberg  AFB.  on  California's 
Pacific  Coast.  Experimental  re-entry  vehicles 
are  launched  aboard  Atlas  boosters  down  the 
Western  Test  Range  to  a  well-instrumented 
Pacific  target  area. 

The  White  Sands  Missile  Range  also  sup- 
ports the  Air  Force  Missile  Development  Cen- 
ter's Central  Inertial  Guidance  Test  Facility 
(CIOTF).  The  CIOTF  has  been  designated  as 
the  Dep  -tment  of  Defense  agency  for  per- 
forming "standard"  verification  testing  of  all 
Inertial  navigation  equipment  prior  to  pro- 
curement. Its  tracking  radars  provide  con- 
tinuous aircraft  position  information  to  bet- 
ter than  100  feet  for  comparison  purposes. 

Can  a  new  weapon  system  raise  and  lower 
its  landing  gear  at  -66'F?— or  at  -(-165*F  in 
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heavy  rain?  A  cUmattc  liangar  at  Eglln  AFB 
stimulates  extreme  cold  and  extreme  hu- 
midity at  sea  level.  In  the  cUmatic  hangar 
the  real  system  is  always  used,  not  a  model. 
This  is  satisfactory  because  the  deficiencies — 
and  fixes— xiBually  do  not  Involve  major  sys- 
tem design  changes. 

One  peculiarity  of  test  facilities  Is  that 
they  must  be  more  advanced  technologically 
than  the  systems  they  are  meant  to  test.  To 
test  systems  for  tomorow's  inventory  as  weU 
as  components,  materlaU.  and  devices  for  the 
day  after  tomorrow's  systems,  test  facilities 
must  be  "better"  than  anything  normaUy 
considered  "state  of  the  art." 

In  the  1940s,  for  example,  a  Mach  3  wind 
tunnel  was  proposed — thU  at  a  time  before 
the  sound  barrier  was  broached  at  Mach  1. 
A  Mach  3  tunnel,  built  In  the  1950s,  tested 
Mach  3  supersonic  vehicle  models  of  systems 
proposed  lor  use  In  the  1960s.  We  are  now 
m  the  1960s  and  require  a  Mach  10-20  tunnel 
for  systems  of  the  1970s— and  beyond. 

Not  only  must  facilities  be  ahead  of  sys- 
tems in  performance  capabUlty,  but  they 
must  also  be  at  least  an  order  of  magnitude 
better  in  precision.  If,  In  a  certain  operating 
environment,  a  particular  aerodynamic  sur- 
face is  supposed  to  deflect  a  certain  number 
of  Inches  plus  or  minus  one  thousandth  of 
an  inch,  then  the  test  apparatus  must  be 
able  to  measure  with  a  precision  approaching 
plxis   or   minus  one   ten-thousandth   of   an 

inch.  „,  .„ 

Designing  and  developing  such  far-out 
facilities  Is  a  challenge  which  occupies  some 
of  the  best  engineering  minds  in  the  coun- 
try. Keeping  test  facilities  "ahead  of  the 
game"  requires  both  Ima^natlon  and  an  ag- 
gressive research  and  development  program. 
Development  of  advanced  test  facilities  Is 
probably  a  harder  Job  than  development  of 
advanced  weapon  systems.  The  eccentricities 
of  the  Mach  20  regime,  for  instance,  must  be 
explored  first  by  the  facility  designers  before 
systems  or  components  for  actual  Mach  20 
use  can  be  examined. 

Fortunately,  the  Air  Force  enjoys  good 
company  in  its  Interest  in  advanced  simula- 
tion technology.  The  facilities  operated  by  its 
sUter  services,  other  governmenUl  agencies 
(particularly  NASA),  and  by  industry  are 
extensive  and  capable.  There  U  mutual  co- 
operation in  the  use  of  these  faculties. 

We  In  the  Air  Force  are  able  to  test  sys- 
tems m  faclllUes  not  our  own  and  we  open 
our  facilities  to  many  operating  agenclM. 
During  the  last  few  years  at  the  Arnold 
Engineering  Development  Center  there  have 
been  tests  on  systems  or  components  be- 
longing to  the  Army.  Navy,  NASA.  FAA,  AEC, 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  the  U.S. 
Weather  Bureau,  and  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  main  reason  we  test  in  each  others 
facilities  Is  that  every  facility  Is  different, 
with  unique  capabilities.  Some  suit  a  given 
type  of  testing  better  than  others.  In  the  Air 
Force,  we  can  boast  of  the  largest  and  most 
capable  assembly  of  aerospace  test  faculties 
In  the  Free  World. 

Since  many  of  our  Air  Force  faculties  were 
designed  In  the  40s  and  buUt  in  the  60s  to 
test  the  systems  of  the  608,  the  question 
arises  as  to  whether  they  suffice  for  testing 
systems  of  the  708  and  components  or  tech- 
niques for  systems  of  the  SOs.  Can  we  now 
test  as  we  should?  Even  more  Important,  wUl 
we  be  able  tomorrow  to  test  as  we  must? 
This  is  Important  because  facilities  are  fixed 
plant  Items  which  must  be  developed,  de- 
signed, and  successfully  entered  into  the 
MUltary  Construction  Program  for  the  ap- 
propriate fiscal  year.  Faculty  lead  time  is 
long,  so  we  must  be  thinking  about  new 
faculties  for  the  1970s  right  now. 

It  is  certainly  time  for  vigorous  planning 
in  this  regard.  In  a  number  of  ways,  current 
test  faculties  are  becoming  obsolete.  That 
impending  obsolescence  can  be  categorized 
in  two  ways:  performance  value*  and  new 
operational  modes. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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Concerning  performance  limitations,  let 
us  look  at  the  testing  of  large,  high-thrust 
turbojet  engines  required  for  the  C-5  and 
the  supersonic  transport  (SST) .  Such  engines 
can  be  expected  to  be  used  more  and  more 
m  the  future.  The  test  facility  for  large  Jet 
engines  must  be  able  to  probe  all  the  design 
limits  as  weU  as  to  verify  that  the  engines 
will  operate  as  prescribed  in  the  normal 
cruise  regime  or  in  many  abnormal  situa- 
tions. 

So  much  for  theory.  In  actual  cases,  new 
engines  are  getting  bigger  and  more  power- 
ful all  the  time.  It  Is  beconUng  difficult, 
sometimes  Impossible,  to  operate  an  engine 
in  a  test  ceU  throughout  its  operational 
envelope. 

Take  the  TP-39  engine  for  the  C-6  air- 
plane. It  Is  a  high-thrust  engine  employing 
the  high-bypass  feature.  This  means  that  it 
has  a  fan  which  acto  as  a  gigantic  internal 
propeller,  creating  an  alrfiow  that  Is  enor- 
mous, particularly  at  lower  altitudes.  No  test 
cell  exists  in  the  free  world  large  enough  to 
test  the  TF-39  through  its  entire  opera- 
tional  envelope.  Below  6,000  feet  (rlstag  to 
11000  feet  at  higher  airspeeds)  the  most 
capable  cells  (at  AEDC)  cannot  generate  the 
required  fiow  of  air. 

The  cell  actually  used  at  Arnold  was  built 
In  the  1960s  for  testing  ramjet  engines.  With 
modifications  it  lias  been  able  to  support 
the  C-5  engine,  but  not  completely.  The  Air 
Force  modified  a  B-62  bomber  by  InstaUlng 
one  TF-39  In  place  of  two  ordinary  B-62 
engines.  The  expense  of  performing  such  a 
modification,  added  to  the  cost  of  diverting 
a  B-52  and  operating  it  for  test  only,  would 
have  gone  some  way  toward  buying  a  facUlty 
large  enough  for  the  TF-39  engine. 

Almost  our  entire  "stable"  of  faculties  to- 
day is  reaching  the  outer  limits  of  perform- 
ance capabUlty  when  used  to  test  our  tech- 
nologlcaUy  newer  systems. 

There  Is  also  the  problem  of  new  opera- 
tional modes.  As  time  passes,  ways  of  doing 
things  in  aerospace  change. 

Let  us  look  at  one  example:  When  most 
currenUy  operational  facilities  were  designed, 
little  attention  was  paid  to  testing  in  prepa- 
ration for  putting  man  into  space  for  ex- 
tended periods.  Short  periods,  yes,  but  there 
is  a  new  class  of  conceptual  systems  for  which 
time  In  orbit  reaches  a  month  or  a  number 

of  months.  ^     ^  ^     ., 

There  Is  a  considerable  amount  of  testing 
already  beUig  done  In  thU  regard.  In  addition 
to  NASA's  work  in  the  area,  the  Air  Force 
Systems  Command's  Aerospace  Medical  Dl- 
vUion  U  in  the  forefront  of  environmental 
testing  for  purposes  of  man  in  space.  How 
does  prolonged  Isolation  or  prolonged  In- 
activity affect  hvimans?  Which  cabin  atmos- 
phere Is  best?  How  wir.  weightlessness  affect 
the  caridovascular  system?  How  wUl  cabin 
atmosphere  contamination  be  assimilated. 
All  these  questions  are  being  answered  by 
the  use  of  blo-astronautlcal  test  facilities. 
We  are  in  reasonably  good  shape  in  these 
newer  test  modes,  but  obsolescence  comes 
fast  in  current  days  of  progress. 

One  new  operational  mode  not  yet  accomo- 
dated adequately  U  VTOL— vertical  takeoff 
and  landing.  The  term  is  usually  appUed  to 
an  airplane  which  can  cruise  like  a  normal 
airplane  of  its  type  (fighter,  bomber,  trans- 
port) but  which  can  slow  to  a  hover  posture 
and  then  land  and  takeoff  vertlcaUy. 

Insofar  as  VTOL  craft  act  like  ordUiary 
airplanes,  they  can  be  simulated  by  models 
and  tested  easUy  in  today's  faciUtles.  When 
it  comes  to  the  transition  regime  (from  verti- 
cal into  horizontal  fUght  or  vice- versa)  we 
are  In  trouble.  Many  wind  tunnel  features 
are  required  simtiltaneously  to  do  the  Job 
right. 

VTOL  tasting  reqxiires  a  large  tunnel  cross- 
section  to  minimize  boundary  effects  (re- 
monber:  part  of  the  airflow  by  the  vehicle 
is  verticaUy  oriented) .  Also  needed  U  a  mov- 
Ing  ground  plane  to  simulate  movement  for- 
wttd    during    transition,    and    an    exhaust 


scavenger  because  the  engines  should  be  real 
lift  engines  for  realistic  testing. 

Right  now  there  is  no  wind  tunnel  with 
aU  the  VTOL-requlred  features.  The  alterna- 
tive Is  to  buUd  real  systems  and  to  test  by 
fiylng.  ThU  Is  reaUstic  but  very  expensive 
and  always  Imprecise  and  inadequate.  In  a 
tunnel  the  model  can  be  made  to  perform 
in  maneuvers  that  any  self-respecting  test 
pilot  would  abhor  in  a  real  airplane. 

There  Is  a  Fort  of  eternal  truth  that  might 
be  expressed:  "By  their  test  faculties  shaU 
ye  know  them." 

We  have  seen  how  much  care  will  be 
necessary  In  the  United  States  to  avoid  obso- 
lescence. The  Important  corollary  question  is, 
how  are  things  In  the  Soviet  Union? 

The  answer,  simply.  Is  that  Soviet  aero- 
space test  faculties  are  generally  newer  than 
ours;  there  are  more  of  the  newer  kinds; 
many  U.S.  performance  limits  are  exceeded 
by  Soviet  faculties,  and  the  Soviet  Union  U 
putting  money  and  people  Into  Improving  its 
faculty  status. 

It  Is  easy  to  fall  Into  a  trap  In  comparing 
U.S.  with  Soviet  facilities.  Both  are  exceUent. 
The  important  consideration  is,  how  wUl  we 
both    stand    in    five    years?    In    ten?    If   we 
are  not  careful  we  wUl  find  ourselves  stUl 
sitting  on  the  laurels  of  the  1950's  while  the 
Soviets  create  a  facilities  complex  worthy  of 
the  1970's.  The  result  could  easily  be  a  short- 
ened Soviet  system  lead  time  with  an  output 
of  capable,  fully-tested,  debugged  systems. 
The  United  States  Is  still  in  good  shape 
to  act  In  time  to  stay  ahead  In  aerospace 
test  facilities.  What  is  needed  Is  a  national 
approach  to  new  faculties,  so  that  all  agen- 
cy requirements  are  covered  with  no  unneces- 
sary duplication.  The  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
mand is  supporting  the  Aeronautics  Panel  of 
the  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  Coordinat- 
ing Board  in  developing  such  an  approach. 
Hopefully,  the  output  will  be  a  national  aero- 
space  teat    faciUtles    plan    for   the    1970'a. 

Such  a  plan  must  be  created  because  test 
faclUties  are  truly  prerequUltes  to  progress. 


OPERATION  SHAKEDOWN 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  11,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Na- 
tion's Business,  in  its  September  issue, 
has  detailed  the  fears  of  many  business- 
men who  are  being  threatened  by  extor- 
tion. The  article,  "Operation  Shake- 
down," shows  that  this  severe  problem 
ranges  across  the  country  but  is  usually 
centered  within  the  slum  areas  of  our 
major  cities. 

It  is  tragic  comment  on  the  many  at- 
tempts to  promote  not  only  observance 
of  the  law  and  rights  private  property 
but  on  the  many  attempts  to  solve  press- 
ing slum  problems  on  the  person-to-per- 
son level. 

There  is  no  question  that  more  harm 
is  done  to  the  slum  dweUer.  Negro  or 
white,  by  alienating  and  driving  out  mer- 
chants, than  there  is  money  gained 
through  these  illegal  pressures.  A  few 
rebels  in  the  community  have  created 
what  may  be  the  greatest  pocket  of  fear 
in  a  nation  where  the  paramount  con- 
cern is  law  and  order.  This  is  the  pocket 
of  small  and  medium  sized  merchants 
Who  are  literally  imder  the  gun. 

Some  of  this  problem  can  be  corrected 
by  strict  laws  and  constant  enforcement. 
Much  of  it  must  be  thwarted  by  close 
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association,  within  die  problem  areas,  by 
merchant  and  reddest 

The   seriousness 
graphically  detailed 
Insert  Into  the  Rkc^id 
OpnunoN 


}f  the  situation  Is 
In  this  article  that  I 
at  this  point: 

}RAKKDOWN 


bi  New  York,  »  d^lloateaaen  owner  waa 
plBtol-whlpped  becaiue  be  refused  to  buy 
a  $60  picture  of  Dr.  Ifartln  Luther  King  to 
put  In  hU  window. 

In  Chicago,  a  Soutfaalde  barbershop  was 
set  afire  because  the  owner  refused  to  put 
up  bond  money  for  a  i  elghborhood  punk 


In  Detroit,  a  small  1: 
told  to  sell  his  store — "i 
"Olmme  or  you  bum 


1  idependent  grocer  was 
tr  else." 
tonight,  baby!"  That's 


the  langtiage  of  the  g  letto.  But  Its  chilling 
message  is  being  hear  I  in  business  districts 


all  over  America  today 
In  small  towns,  in 


sage  Is  the  same.  Neltber  businessmen,  who 


are  the  victims,  nor 
to  protect  them,  will 
Fear  has  put  the  lid 
It  is  a  new  kind  of 


Mllce  who  are  trying 
tell  the  whole  story. 
0n. 
fear  for  America,  the 


land  of  brotberbood.  I  's  fear  generated  from 
the  outbreak  of  racL  1  strife.  P^ar  of  the 
blaek  streog-armed  h(  odium  who  orders  the 


local  mesebant  to  pay 


A    nationwide    surv  ty    by    Nation's    Busi- 
edltors  foimd  thkt  apprehension,  anx- 


iety and  fear  run  de  ip  in  the  commercial 
oommunlty  of  the  couj  itry. 

"Scare  Whitey  .  .  .  and  you've  got  it 
made." 

And,  scared  he  is. 

It  reaches  a  peak  f<^  the  white  merchant 
in  a  glietto  area. 

He  fears  being  burhed  out,  fears  bodily 
harm,  fears  a  bomb  Iq  the  car,  fears  for  the 
wife  and  kids. 

He  fears  that  the  cfcurta  are  too  lenient, 
and   he   fears   he  cant   get   Insured    again. 

Even  outside  the  ghi  tto  sections,  btislnem- 
men  are  anxious,  Negrc  as  well  as  white. 

"I  think  the  most  >resslng  problem,  not 
only  with  the  busine  isman,  with  the  em- 
ployee, with  everybody,  is  that  everybody  I 
hear  about  Is  scared. 

"This  isnt  the  Ame^ca  we  know  and  not 
the  America  we  want  to  leave  to  our  chil- 
dren. 

This  statement,  on  4he  condition  that  his 
name  and  type  of  bui  iness  not  be  used  by 
Nation's   Business,   wai   made  by   a  Jittery 


Washington  merchant 


within  a  few  blocks  of  t  le  White  House. 


Shakedowns  werr  so 


tlon's  capital,  Congreai  several  months  ago 
sped  through  a  new  4xtortlon  law  for  the 
District. 

The  menacing  preseiice  of  violence  makes 
many  a  merchant  an  1  leal  target  for  shake- 
down artists.  Obviousl]  all  sorts  of  extortion 
still  exist  as  they  ha' e  for  centiu-les.  But 
tbe  extortionist  who  tr  kdes  on  racial  violence 
today  Is  typically  a  b  ack  hoodlum  who  Is 
selling  a  picture  of  R  t.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  a  hastily  scraw  ed  blotting  of  "Soul 
Brother"  or  the  slmpfe  sign,  "Friend."  Re- 
spectable Negroes  an<  supporters  of  civil 
rights  causes  are  resentful  and  hurt  by  the 
shakedown  activities.  Sometimes  the  shake- 
down Is  blunt.  Somet  Imes  it  is  subtle. 

Listen  to  the  exper^nces  of  one  big  city 
store  owner. 

HOW   THtT    WOKK 
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"He  said.  'The  plywood  could  be  kicked  in 
and  your  store  could  bum.' ' 

The  owner  was  braver  than  some.  He  Im- 
mediately called  the  police  and  the  shake- 
down artists  left. 

This  was  not  the  only  Instance. 

"Two  Negroes,  one  female  and  one  male, 
came  In  and  wanted  me  to  give  a  donation 
to  SNCC,  the  Student  Non-violent  Coor- 
dinating Committee,  and  I  said  I  felt  I 
shouldn't  give  a  donation  to  an  organization 
that  I  felt  destroyed  my  store." 

"They  left  In  a  huff,"  the  merchant  said. 

"Another  time,"  he  said,  "a  youngster  came 
around  selling  pictures  of  Martin  Luther 
King  at  $1.3S  a  picture,  10  for  110,  and 
woiUd  I  be  interested.  I  said.  'No.  we  dont 
sell  any  picture  In  the  store,'  and  he  said, 
'Well.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  you 
bought  them.' " 

When  the  merchant  again  declined,  the 
youth  fondled  a  brown  manlla  folder  and 
fled  the  store,  shouting  obscenities  as  he  left. 

On  still  another  occasion  a  young  girl 
demanded  a  donation  for  a  local  project. 

When  the  merchant,  unique  In  his  bravado, 
again  refused,  she  declared: 

"This place  Is  going  to  bum,  too." 

nxxokd:  PBOTXcnoN 

Sen.  Robert  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  has 
extracted  "confidential"  testimony  from 
docens  of  frightened  merchants.  Here  are 
samples  of  what  worries  tbem,  revealed  to 
Nation's  Business: 

Mr.  A:  "Lack  of  police  protection,  and  tbe 
lack  and  utter  disrespect  for  law  and  order." 

Mr.  B:  "I  think  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lem, not  only  with  the  businessman,  (but) 
with  the  employee,  (Is)  I  am  scared  and 
everybody  Is  scared.  We  have  a  country  of 
fear." 

Mr.  C:  "I  find  If  I  had  to  go  to  work  now, 
mentally  I  Just  can't  do  It.  I  am  not  up  to  it." 

Mr.  D:  "The  most  serious  thing  Is  we  can 
not  get  help.  Tbe  next  most  serious  problem 
Is  fear." 

Mr.  E:  "Protection,  it  Is  tbe  main  thing 
we  need  today.  Any  businessman  needs  pro- 
tection against  tbe  hoodlums  on  the  street." 

Mr.  F:  "My  Immediate  problem  at  this 
moment  would  be  the  need  for  protection 
...  so  that  I  can  operate  my  biisiness  and 
give  the  necessary  feeling  of  security  to  all 
of  my  employees." 

Blrs.  O:  "The  fact  that  I  have  no  pro- 
tection, no  police  protection,  no  protection 
at  all.  I  feel  no  security  in  my  business." 

Mrs.  H:  "You  have  no  protection  here.  If 
they  (the  piolice]  tried  to  protect  you,  they 
are  not  given  backing  from  anyone." 

Mr.  I:  "Tbe  police  seem  to  be  handcuffed." 

Mr.  J:  "Tbe  hoodlums  In  the  streets  .  .  . 
come  Into  the  stores  and  demand  mer- 
chandise without  money.  They  come  in  in 
groups  using  threatening  language,  very 
abusive  language,  such  as,  'I'll  bust  your 
mouth.' " 

Mr.  K:  "I  feel  that  tbe  government  baa 
failed  in  its  obligations  to  Its  citizens." 

Mr.  L:  "The  most  Important  problem  we 
have  right  now  Is  the  problem  of  controlling 
tbe  youths  who  harass  our  business." 

All,  imder  prodding,  conceded  that  they 
had  received  threats  to  sell  out,  pay  extor- 
tion— or  "bum  baby,  burn." 

They  said  they  received  phone  calls  from 
"all  kinds  of  groups"  including  the  Stu- 
dent Non-violent  Coordinating  Committee 
(SNCC).  Congress  on  Racial  Equality 
(CORE) ,  tbe  NAACP  and  other  organizations. 

"I  am  a  member  of  the  NAACP."  a  white 
store  owner  told  Nation's  Business.  "I  bad 
to  be — or  else." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  be  was 
asked. 

"Well,  to  be  in  good  with  them.  I  am  in  tbe 
neighborhood  and  they  expect  everyone  in 
the  neighborhood  to  belong." 

This  merchant  also  claims  he  pays  for 
"protection." 

Dudley  Williams,  executive  secretary  of 
the  NAACP's  Washington  branch,  declared. 
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"We  Just  dont  go  around  Intimidating  people 
to  Join  the  NAACP.  Membership  is  a  volun- 
tary thing." 

He  added  that  there  have  been  reports  that 
gangs  have  been  "literally  frightening  to 
death"  merchants  but  emphasized  that  the 
reported  shakedown  attempts  were  in  no  way 
connected  with  tbe  NAACP. 

CORE'S  community  relations  director. 
Kermlt  J.  Scott,  told  Nation's  Business:  "We 
don't  solicit  in  that  fashion  and  we  certainly 
arent  shaking  down  anybody.  I  recommend 
that  any  businessman  approached  in  that 
manner  contact  me  and  CORE  will  check 
out  the  solicitor  at  our  expense." 

Efforts  to  contact  SNCC  officials  were 
unsuccessful. 

Even  threats  and  the  cost  of  protection 
money  dont  scare  tbe  die-hard  merchants 
away. 

CHICAGO'S  BLACKSTONX  KAN0XI8 

The  Blackstone  Rangers  gang  provides  a 
classic  case. 

Reports  of  an  expanded  extortion  racket 
against  small  merchants  by  members  of  the 
Blackstone  Rangers  first  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Chicago  police  a  day  after  the  April  6 
and  7  riots  In  tbe  wake  of  the  assassination  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

Police  said  they  learned  that  tbe  protec- 
tion racket  was  organized  by  top  gang  leaders 
who  used  the  disorders  to  charge  higher  fees 
and  recruit  additional  merchants. 

Frightened  businessmen  reportedly  paid  up 
to  1100  for  a  hastily  lettered  sign  from  the 
gang  warning  looters  that  the  premises  were 
protected  by  the  gang's  "top  21,"  its  ruling 
echelon. 

Tbe  placards  in  tbe  store  windows  read :  Do 
Not  touch — Black  P.  Stones — Jeff."  Accord- 
ing to  police  sources,  the  name  Jeff  appar- 
ently refers  to  Jeffrey  Fort,  20,  a  leader  of 
the  Rangers.  P  Is  for  power  and  "Stones"  Is 
shortened  name  for  the  gang. 

One  polloenaan,  assigned  to  the  Grand 
Crossing  district,  a  hotbed  of  tbe  extortion 
racket,  said  that  he  saw  a  check  In  the 
amount  of  ISO  which  had  been  written  by  a 
merchant  and  made  payable  to  the  Black- 
stone Rangers. 

The  merchant  reportedly  told  the  police- 
man that  tbe  mercbants  don't  complain  to 
police  for  fear  of  having  their  shops  burned 
out.  A  grand  Jury  action  to  get  panicky  mer- 
cbants to  testify  on  the  record  about  extor- 
tionists is  now  contemplated  by  Chicago 
officials. 

Leaders  of  two  Soutbslde  businessmen's 
organizations  reported  that  they  know  a 
number  of  mercbants  who  were  solicited  for 
protection  money  after  the  riots. 

Marshall  Stern,  president  of  tbe  Woodlawn 
Businessmen's  Association,  says  the  mer- 
chants told  him  that  tbe  extortionists  identi- 
fied themselves  as  members  of  the  Blackstone 
Rangers. 

"I  believe  It  was  whatever  the  traffic  would 
bear,"  he  replied,  when  asked  about  tbe  size 
of  the  payoff. 

Two  new  developments  have  solidified 
earlier  police  reports  of  tbe  extortion  racket 
among  gangs  in  Chicago.  - 

Police  recently  charged  Allen  Randolph.  19. 
with  extorting  $M  from  Ira  Cohn.  owner  of  a 
clothing  store  in  tbe  Soutbslde  Negro  com- 
munity. Mr.  Cohn  told  police  he  gave  tbe 
money.  In  marked  bills,  to  young  Randolph 
after  a  man,  identified  as  George  Walker. 
told  Cohn  to  "kick  In"  toward  making  ball 
money  for  David  Barksdale.  leader  of  the 
notorious  Disciples.  Barksdale.  however,  was 
not  in  Jail. 

When  young  Randolph  walked  into  Mr. 
Oobn's  store  and  reportedly  asked  for  tbe 
"package"  for  Mr.  Walker,  be  was  arrested  by 
detectives. 

On  the  same  day.  Perry  Green,  owner  of  a 
Southslde  Chicago  barbershop,  signed  a  com- 
plaint against  a  man  known  as  George 
Walker,  wbo  told  blm  Barksdale  was  in  Jail 
and  that  he  was  expected  to  kick  in  for  bail. 
Mr.  Green  refused. 
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BU  bUBlnsie  was  almost  burned  down  two 
nights  later  when  someone  placed  a  flaming 
oaaollne  can  at  bla  front  door. 

Sen.  John  L.  MoCleilan's  permanent  in- 
vestigations subcommittee  held  hearings  on 
the  aetlvittes  of  the  Blackstone  Rangers 
Ksng  and  their  support  by  the  federal  antl- 
Doverty  office  this  summer.  During  the  hear- 
ings tbe  subcommittee  received  himdreds  of 
letters  from  biislnessmen  from  aU  over  the 
country  complaining  about  shakedowns. 

KBOaO   MXBCHAKTS  BVrrt*.  TOO 

Certainly  white  merchants  are  not  the  sole 
target  of  extortlonUts  and  bumers.  Some 
black  mercbants  have  also  suffered. 

Tbe  owner  of  a  burned-out,  three-store 
appliance  chain  corroborated  the  letters  with 
this  typical  story.  He  told  Nation's  Business: 
"These  two  Negroes  walked  into  my  store 
and  ordered  $7  or  $8  of  merchandise  and  put 
it  in  the  bag — and  you  know  that  expres- 
sion— they  started  out  with  the  bag.  I  tried 
to  stop  them  and  I  never  heard  such  ob- 
scenity In  my  life. 

"If  you  get  the  police  on  these  kids,  they 
get  so  mean  It  makes  it  worse  yet." 

A  fund-raising  program  initiated  last  win- 
ter by  one  of  the  most  respected  of  tbe  civil 
rights  organizations  stirred  concern  in  at 
least  one  small  southern  city. 

Letters  and  personal  visits  to  business- 
men solicited  contributions  to  a  local  branch 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vanced of  Colored  People. 

The  letters  to  businessmen  complained 
that  "neglect  and  indifference  are  the  basic 
factors  which  contribute  to  the  years  of  sup- 
pression and  oppression  suffered  by  tbe  mi- 
nority groups  of  this  country." 

Tbe  letters  proposed  the  funding  of  a 
"Community  Service  Center  to  assist  minor- 
ity groups  in  finding  solutions  to  problems 
due  to  unemployment,  illness,  housing,  old 
age,  basic  education,  food  and  clothing." 
Contrlbuttons  of  $100  per  businessman  were 
suggested. 

When  the  local  KiwanU  Club  was  soUclted, 
discussion  by  members  brought  out  that  a 
number  of  business  leaders  bad  contributed 
their  $100.  The  treasurer  of  the  club  ex- 
plained that  there  was  no  money  In  the  club 
budget  for  such  contributions  and  that  the 
stated  needs  already  were  being  met  by  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies. 

During  the  discussion,  one  businessman 
Who  owns  a  lumberyard  said  be  bad  already 
contributed.  When  asked  why,  be  replied, 
"Have  you  ever  seen  a  lumberyard  bum?" 

Soon  after  the  Kiwanls  meeting,  and  his 
recommendation  that  the  club  reject  the 
soUcitatlon.  the  treasurer  got  a  personal 
letter  from  the  NAACP  branch  urging  a  con- 
tribution. He  was  the  only  banking  official 
In  town  to  receive  such  a  letter. 

He  was  particularly  irritated  at  this  im- 
plied pressure  because  his  bank  already 
makes  special  low-Interest,  long-term  mort- 
gage loans  to  Negroes  In  the  area. 

His  resentment  and  concern  was  multi- 
plied among  businessmen  elsewhere  in  the 
city. 

Though  the  NAACP  may  weU  have  in- 
tended no  coercion  or  pressure  in  its  fund- 
raising,  in  these  troubled  times  many  of 
the  local  b\isinessmen  read  into  it  an  implied 
threat. 

In  Detroit,  Edward  Deeb,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Association  of  Food  Dealers  of 
Greater  Detroit,  told  Nation's  Business: 

"I  receive  many  calls  from  mercbants  In 
the  Inner  city  are*  telling  of  harassments 
and  threats.  Some  of  them  say  they  are 
warned  that  if  they  don't  sell  out,  they'll  be 
burned  down.  In  some  cases,  they  are  trying 
to  force  the  owners  to  sell  and  even  give 
names  of  people  wbo  are  ready  to  move  in 
and  buy  them  out." 

"And,''  he  added,  "they  usually  quote  a 
price  ridiculously  low." 

Another  brand  of  harassment  faced  Wash- 
ington's StaUer-miton  Hotel  last  June  as 
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the  natton's  capital  braced  for  tbe  Poor 
People's  Campaign.  Tbe  Rev.  A.  D.  King, 
brother  of  the  slain  civil  rights  leader,  was 
miffed  at  the  sutler's  refusal  to  serve  him 
in  its  dressy  steak  house  because  he  was 
clad  in  Jeans  and  a  tee  shirt.  Mr.  King  tore 
off  to  nearby  Resurrection  City  and  retumed 
with  a  busload  of  disheveled  Poor  People 
campaigners,  minutes  before  the  restaurant 
was  about  to  close  for  tbe  night. 

They  demanded  to  be  served.  Hotel  offi- 
cials reopened  the  restaurant  and  served  92 
steaks.  The  bill  for  food  and  drinks  came  to 
$500.  Mr.  King  argued  over  the  biU.  de- 
claring that  he  would  only  pay  $200. 

Hotel  officials  called  the  police.  District 
Safety  Director  Patrick  Murphy  personaUy 
showed  up  along  with  Justice  Department  of- 
ficials. These  top-level  officials  reportedly  ad- 
vised the  hotel  management  to  take  the  $200 
and  avoid  triggering  a  crisis. 

Rochester.  N.Y..  businessmen  are  feeling 
different  forms  of  pressure  exerted  In  the 
name  of  more  employment  for  Negroes.  This 
U  happening  despite  the  fact  some  business- 
men at  their  own  expense  are  training  young 
Negroes  for  Jobs. 

For  example,  groups  of  25  or  30  wUl  enter 
a  restaurant  at  the  peak  serving  hour  and 
order  an  Inexpensive  Item.  They  eat  slowly 
and  tie  up  the  tables.  When  they  pay  the 
check  they  all  pay  In  pennies. 

In  several  Rochester  department  stores 
similar  groups  wUl  Invade  the  shoe  depart- 
ment and  start  ordering  pair  after  pair  of 
shoes.  Legitimate  customers  must  wait.  This 
goes  on  for  an  hour  or  more  without  a  pur- 
chase being  made. 

Still  another  form  of  pressure  Involves  the 
churches  In  a  kind  of  secondary  boycott  to 
force  them  to  hire  more  Negro  employees. 

Many  Detroit  businessmen  have  been  called 
upon  to  fill  out  questionnaires  Indicating 
how  many  Negroes  they  employ.  One  ques- 
tionnaire form  has  this  message: 

"...  church  institutions  will  evaluate 
their  suppliers  on  their  policy  and  practice 
of  equal  employment  opportunity  and  will 
favor  those  suppliers  which  practice  equal 
employment  opportunity." 

IN   LOS   ANGELES 
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to  put  a  halt  to  property  destroction  during 
racial  troubles." 

In  New  York  City,  a  shopkeeper  told  Na- 
tion's Business,  they  have  a  grisly  slogan 
mvolvlng  uncooperative  merchants: 

"Only  burn  one  a  day  to  keep  the  troops 
away." 


ON  STATE  TAXA'nON  OP 
NA-nONAL  BANKS 


(Jfflclals  m  Loe  Angeles  say  there  Is  now  no 
organized  drive  by  black  militants  to  extort 
money  from  white  and  Negro  merchants  for 
protection  against  property  damage  and  In- 
Jury  during  fiare-ups  of  racial  violence.  But. 
like  other  reluctant  authorities,  they  concede 
that  there  have  been  "Isolated"  cases  of  at- 
tempts by  Negroes  to  cash  In  on  the  violence. 
Lt.  George  H.  Yocbam,  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Intelligence  Unit,  calls  them  "oppor- 
tunists trying  to  make  a  couple  of  quick 

bucks. 

"There  Is  no  pattern  to  this  activity.  After 
the  Watts  riot  In  1966.  we  had  a  couple  of 
guys  make  one  quick  tour  through  the  area, 
soliciting  merchants  whose  businesses  were 
still  intact. 

"They  offered  protection  for  these  people 
in  case  of  future  disturbances.  Some  of  the 
merchants  paid  $20  or  $50  to  these  guys. 
Some  asked  to  consider  the  offer.  Some  called 
police.  ,     __ 

"The  extortionists  never  came  back.  They 
had  no  Intention  of  burning  down  stores. 
They  were  Just  taking  advantage  of  an  exist- 
ing situation." 

Los  Angeles  was  noted  for  Its  calmness  In 
the  wake  of  Dr.  King's  death,  thanks  to  an 
Intensive  "keep  cool"  campaign  by  Negroes 
and  whites.  Still,  there  were  instances  of 
Negroes  threatening  to  bum  down  stores  be- 
cause of  Individual  dUputes  with  merchants 
over  trivialities— refusal  to  cash  a  check  or 
sell  liquor  to  Intoxicated  customers,  accord- 
ingto  Lt.  Yocbam. 

Other  Los  Angeles  officials,  however,  believe 
there  Is  an  extortion  tie  behind  telephone 
calls  made  by  some  Negro  organizations  to 
merchants  for  donations  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  Dr.  King.  The  appeals  were  made  on 
tbe  premise  that  "something  must  be  done 
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Wednesday.  September  11,  196S 
Mr  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  Its  re- 
cent term,  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  held 
that,  under  section  41  of  the  National 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  548).  a  State  may 
not  impose  a  sales  or  use  tax  on  the  sale 
of  taxable  personal  property  to  a  na- 
tional bank  for  its  own  use.  In  order  to 
protect  State  and  local  revenue  re- 
sources, I  have  introduced  HJl.  19031, 
which  amends  section  41  of  the  National 
Bank  Act  so  that  they  would  be  subject 
to  nondiscriminatory  State  and  local 
sales  and  use  taxes  to  the  same  extent 
as  other  commercial  enterprises. 

I  have  written  to  Hon.  Wright  Pat- 
man  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  urging  favorable 
action  by  the  committee  on  H.R.  19031. 
In  my  letter  to  Chairman  Patman.  I  set 
forth  the  consequences  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  revenues  for  the  State 
of  New  York  and  the  city  of  New  York. 
I  especially  conunend  this  letter  to  all 
our  colleagues,  because  the  revenues  of 
other  States  and  localities  will  be  sim- 
ilarly affected.  ^^  . 

The  text  of  my  letter  to  Chairman 
Patman  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  know,  at  Its 
recent  term,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  Agricultural  Bank  v.  Tax  Com- 
mission (36  L.  W.  4686).  held  that  under 
Section  41  of  the  National  Bank  Act  1 1.^ 
UJS  C.  548).  a  State  may  not  Unpose  a  sales 
or  use  tax  on  the  sale  of  taxable  personal 
nroperty  to  a  National  Bank  for  Ite  own  use. 
Inorder  to  avoid  the  serious  consequences 
of  this  decision  upon  State  and  local  reve- 
nues I  have  introduced  the  bUl  referred  to 
above,  which  amends  Section  41  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  Act  so  that  National  Banks 
would  be  subject  to  nondiscriminatory  State 
and  local  sales  and  use  taxes  to  the  same 
extent  as  other  commercial  enterprises. 

The  serious  consequences  of  this  Supreme 
Court  decision  are  clearly  demonstrable.  For 
example,  we  have  been  Informed  by  Hon. 
Arthur  Levitt.  Comptroller  of  the  State  oi 
New  York,  that  the  annual  loss  In  SUte  and 
local  sales  and  use  tax  revenue  from  exempt- 
ing National  and  State  Banks  on  such  pur- 
chases would  be  m  the  neighborhood  of  $5 
mllUon.  About  two-fifths  of  this  loss  would 
be  attributable  to  the  exemption  of  National 
banks  and  about  three-fifths  to  the  exemp- 
tion of  State  banks.  In  addition  to  the  an- 
nual loss  of  revenue,  ComptroUer  Levitt  esti- 
mates that  National  and  State  banks  will  be 
entitled  to  refunds  of  some  $8  to  $12  million 
on  past  purchases. 

The  exemption  of  State  banks  from  sales 
and  use  taxes  Is  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  exempting  National 
banks  frtMn  such  taxes.  This  foUows  from 
Article  16.  Section  4.  of  the  New  York  State 
Constitution,  wulch  provides  as  foUows: 

"Where  the  state  has  power  to  tax  corpo- 
rations under  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtee 
there  shaU  be  no  discrimination  in  the  rates 
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and  metbod  of  taxatlin  between  such  corpo- 
rations and  other  <orporatlon«  exerclalng 
similar  functions  ai  d  engaged  In  slmUar 
business  within  the  st  kte.' 

We  have  further  I  een  informed  by  Hon. 
Mario  A.  Procacclno.  comptroller  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  that  t  ae  City's  share  of  the 
State  revenue  loss  wl  1  amount  to  $1,750,000. 
In  addition,  the  City  may  be  obliged  to  re- 
fund substanUal  amc  unts  of  City  taxes  col- 
lected from  National  and  State  banks  for 
years  antedating  Stat(  collection  of  sales  and 
use  taxes. 

Moreover,  like  rlppl  is  In  a  stream,  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  has  consequences  be- 
yond sales  and  use  t  ixes.  Comptroller  Pro- 
cacclno has  lnfonne<]  us  that  the  City  of 
New  York  has  receive*  claims  for  refunds  on 
the  annual  municipal  vault  charge  and  from 
a  National  Bank  on  Jae  City's  Commercial 
Rent  Tax.  Total  annual  loss  of  mimldpal 
revenues  from  exemitlon  of  National  and 
State  banks  as  a  resi  ilt  of  their  exemption 
from  vault  charges  ani  I  the  Commercial  Rent 
Tax,  or  the  total  amoi  nt  of  refunds  to  which 
the  city  would  be  obligated,  have  not  been 
estimated. 

Other  State  and  1  ocal  governments  are 
faced  with  similar  pre  blems  of  revenue  losses 
and  refyods.  There  (an  be  no  Justification 
for  exempting  Natloni  1  Banks  from  non-dls- 
crlmlnatory  State  and  Local  taxes  and  there- 
by shifting  the  burdi  ns  of  State  and  Local 
government  costs  on  Individuals  and  other 
business  and  coniiner;lal  enterprises. 

H.R.  19031  Is  deslg  led  to  rectify  this  in- 
equity. I  respectfully  request  that  you  bring 
this  bill  to  the  atteni  Ion  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Bar  king  and  Currency  and 
trust  that  the  Comm  ttee  will  clear  the  way 
for  House  action  on  n  y  proposal.  Enactment 
of  this  bill  Is  essentli  1  to  prevent  erosion  of 
State  and  local  revenu  a  resources. 
Sincerely, 

Bl  KTXAM  L.  PODEIX., 

Member  of  Congress. 


CO-OPS  AND  T  IE  DEVELOPINa 
WCRLD 


HON.  DONAID  M.  FRASER 

OF   MX  rNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  11.  198t 

Mr.  FRASER.  M  *.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  statiment  regardlnff  the 
work  being  done  bj  U.S.  cooperatives  In 
partnership  with  tlie  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Developmc  nt  to  help  the  people 
In  the  developing  iountrles  to  improve 
their  agricultural  i  ind  food  production 
and  to  raise  their  11  Ing  standards. 

These  self-help  i  ichievements  are  of 
particular  interest  to  me  because  they 
show  that  we  can  further  the  alms  of 
title  IX  of  the  Foi  elgn  Assistance  Act 
and  because  Minna  ota  leads  the  Nation 
in  the  nimiber  of  cooperatives  and  in 
cooperative  member  ship.  Among  the  sev- 
eral thousand  coop<  ratlves  are  large  re- 
gional associations  ;  lervlng  many  States, 
including  two  farner-owned  associa- 
tions— Land  O'  Laces  Creameries  and 
Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange — that 
are  listed  among  the  500  largest  US. 
corporations. 

I  would  add  pare  ithetlcally  that  Vice 
President  Humfhrt  r,  as  a  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  gave  lea  lership  to  encourag- 
ing the  use  of  the»  valuable  tools  of 
democratic  development  by  AID,  in  an 
amendmmt  to  our  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  which  p  rovldes  in  part: 
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It  Is  declared  to  be  the  poUcy  of  the 
United  States  ...  to  encourage  the  devel-' 
opment  and  use  of  cooperatives,  credit  unions 
and  savings  and  loan  associations.  .  .  . 

In  the  7  years  since,  cooperatives  have 
contributed  money,  manpower,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  AID'S  efforts  to  de- 
velop people-owned  enterprises  overseas. 

I  Insert  In  the  Rkcord,  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks,  the  excellent  statements 
made  by  Agriculture  Secretary  Orvllle 
Freeman  and  AID  Administrator  William 
S.  Gaud,  and  a  news  article  titled  "XJB. 
Co-op  Know-How  Moves  Overseas,"  pre- 
pared by  the  UjB.  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment In  connection  with  its  stipport  of 
Cooperative  Month  in  the  United  States 
next  October: 

Statsmknt  or  OBvn.Lx  L.  Fusman, 
Skcbktabt  or  AaaicTn.TTniK 

Cooperatives  are  bright  spots  of  hope  on 
our  rural  landscape. 

Within  them  new  farm  and  community 
leadership  Is  born.  From  them  radiate  chal- 
lenging opportunities  for  rural  workers. 
Around  them  grow  added  busmess  for  rural 
communities.  And  Inside  them  develops  In- 
creased Income  for  farmers  and  other  rural 
families. 

Cooperatives  are  training  centers  for  the 
quality  of  leadership  we  must  have  today. 
They  help  rural  people  build  confidence  in 
their  abilities  to  do  things  on  their  own. 
They  provide  a  stimulus  to  thinking  and 
learning  about  the  broader  world  we  live  In. 

As  productive  rural  Industries,  coopera- 
tives hold  needed  talent  In  our  rural  com- 
munities because  of  Income  they  provide 
members  and  salaries  for  the  several  hun- 
dred thousand  Jobs  they  open  up.  This  Is 
vital  If  we  are  to  maintain  a  rural-urban 
balance. 

Because  they  are  locally  owned,  coopera- 
tives' money  does  not  flow  out  from  the 
home  community.  Instead  It  moves  back  into 
the  bands  of  many  members  and  employees. 
In  turn  they  move  It  on  to  home  town 
businesses. 

The  cooperative  business  Itself  puts  money 
Into  the  community.  It  builds  plants,  has 
offices,  buys  supplies  and  services,  pays  taxes, 
and  spends  for  other  community  needs. 

Cooperatives  are  bright  spots  In  rural 
areas  because  they  wholeheartedly  represent 
farmers  and  other  rural  people  as  tbey  seek 
fair  returns  for  their  labor  and  Investments. 

Without  cooperatives  to  bargain  and  do 
business  for  them,  farmers  would  be  far 
worse  off  today.  Without  the  added  heft 
cooperatives  bring,  the  family  farmer  would 
be  In  far  worse  position  to  compete  with 
the  ever  larger  enterprises  he  confronts. 

Thus,  In  thousands  of  our  rural  commu- 
nities, cooperatives  are  a  very  real  force  for 
human  and  economic  progress. 

And  the  promise  and  fulflUment  of  rural 
cooperatives  as  rural  community  buUdera — 
the  focus  for  Co-op  Month  19S8 — points  the 
way  for  those  in  urban  communities  with 
conunon  needs,  hopes  and  purposes. 

These  rural-owned  cooperatives  transform 
the  weakness  of  a  few  Into  the  strength  of 
many. 

STAmMXNT  or  WnxiAM  S.  Oattv,  Aomins- 

TIATOB,  AOXNCT  rOR  iMTUUfATIONAI.  DEVKL- 
OPMXNT 

For  the  past  seven  years  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  has  been  engaged 
In  a  unique  partnership  with  U.S.  coopera- 
tives In  building  and  strengthening  coop- 
erative institutions  in  developing  coxintrles. 
Together,  we  have  worked  In  63  countries  on 
a  variety  of  development  programs  ranging 
from  small  rural  credit  unions  In  Peru 
to  a  $130  million  co(^>eratlve  fertilizer  plant 
in   India. 

In  la  Latin  American  countries,  3,500 
credit  unions  have  been  established  serving 
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700,000  members  with  over  tfi3  mUUon  savea 
by  the  members. 

In  Uganda  80  percent  of  the  production 
of  cotton  and  coffee  Is  now  processed  and 
marketed  through  farmer  cooperatives. 

In  Ecuador  3,800  farm  famUles  are  being 
provided  with  light  and  power  through  their 
own  rural  electric  cooperatives. 

In  Panama,  1,000  farm  families  are  improv- 
ing their  housing  and  living  conditions  and 
achieving  the  security  of  home  ownership 
through  the  seU-belp  cooperative  hotulng 
program. 

In  other  developing  countries  cooperative 
programs  are  well  under  way  in  agricultural 
production  and  marketing,  savings  and  loans, 
housing.  Insurance  and  banking. 

On  this  7th  anniversary  of  our  partner- 
ship, we  In  A.ID.  commend  the  UJ3.  coopera- 
tives for  their  contribution  toward  building 
a  better  world  community. 

U.8.   Co-op   Know-How   Moves   Ovcsskas 

Fanner  cooperatives  with  over  tl  bUUon 
m  assets  and  $16.6  billion  in  annual  busi- 
ness are  In  partnership  with  the  U.S.  Oov- 
emment  to  help  boost  farm  production  and 
farm  income  In  overseas  countries. 

They're  taking  know-how  and  manpower 
to  the  grassroots.  They're  now  showing  peo- 
ple in  a  sccM'e  of  developing  countries  bow 
to  set  up  and  run  their  own  biulnesses. 

Many  other  types  of  cooperatives  as  well 
as  farmer  organizations  have  had  a  unique 
partnership  with  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (A.I.D.)  for  seven  years. 
Together  with  AJ.D..  they  have  been  In  S3 
countries  to  help  build  and  strengthen  co- 
operative Institutions. 

Their  activities  have  ranged  from  niral 
training  centers  and  credit  unions,  handi- 
craft and  cottage  Industries,  to  the  multl- 
mllllon  dollar  agricultural  credit  and  mar- 
keting programs.  Now  a  group  is  topping  It 
off  with  a  $130  million  fertilizer  cooperative 
to  be  owned  by  farmers  In  India. 

These  cooperative  business  ventures  open 
up  new  horizons  and  new  challenges  for  U.S. 
cooperatives.  Most  organizations  can  draw 
on  their  own  experiences  as  small,  local  farm- 
ers' enterprises  In  the  depression  years  of  the 
1930'8. 

Their  growth  since  lllxutrates  their  value 
to  farmers  who  depend  on  them  to  market 
their  commodities  and  furnish  them  with 
farm  supplies.  Five  of  them,  Agway  Inc., 
Syracuse,  N.T.,  Cotton  Producers  Associa- 
tion, Atlanta,  Oa.,  Farmland  Industries, 
Ksnrsir  City,  Mo.,  Farmers  Union  Central 
Exchange,  South  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  and  Land 
OTiakes  Creameries  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
are  among  the  500  largest  U.S.  corporations. 

Exclusive  of  the  technical  assistance  and 
manpower  contributions  of  UJ3.  cooperatives, 
the  U.S.  Government  Invested  $8.5  million 
last  year  In  cooperative  development  over- 
seas. Measured  by  results,  however,  it  re- 
veals the  low  cost  and  efficiency  of  coopera- 
tive programs.  Over  400  technicians  were  on 
the  Job. 

Results  of  Assistance. — In  partnership 
with  U.S.  cooperaUves,  AID.  has  had  a  sus- 
tained record  of  cooperative  assistance. 
Here  are  some  examples  of  results  of  this 
work: 

In  India,  UJB.  cooperative  assistance  has 
set  up  pUot  oUseed  crushing  cooperatives, 
with  more  under  construction.  When  some 
firms  declined  to  sell  the  new  "miracle" 
seeds,  UJ3.  cooperative  technicians  helped 
Indian  farmers  set  up  their  own  distribu- 
tion system,  special  seed  plots.  This  ex- 
panded both  production  and  distribution  of 
"miracle"  seeds.  Results  were  so  successful 
that  many  firms  other  than  cooperatives  are 
now  selling  seed. 

In  the  meantime  a  group  of  regional  U.S. 
cooperatives  have  pledged  $1  million  and 
their  know-how,  and  organized  Cooperative 
Fertilizers  International  to  help  the  Indian 
cooperative*  buUd  a  $11S  million  nitrogen 
fertilizer  plant.  The  project,  which  Involves 
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AJJ3..  the  Indian  Government,  a  privately 
flnf«^  loan  of  over  $60  mUlion,  and  the 
Indian  cooperaUves  now  awalU  the  go-ahead 
of  the  Indian  Government. 

It  Is  the  largest  International  business 
transaction  that  cooperatives  have  yet 
undertaken.  It  could  be  a  pace-setter  for 
other  ventures.  Present  plans  call  for  build- 
ing the  cooperative  at  the  port  city  of 
KimdU.  in  the  Gulf  of  Kutch  in  northwest 
IndU.  Construction  Is  expected  to  begin  in 
1960,  with  completion  targeted  for  1971. 

In  13  Latin  American  countries  3,600  credit 
unions  have  700,000  famlUes  many  from 
among  the  poorest  In  the  slums.  They  have 
saved  nearly  $60  mUUon  and  get  credit  at 
reasonable  interest  rates  through  these  orga- 

nlzatloiis. 

Rural  electric  cooperatives  "light  the  way 
and  give  power  and  new  life"  to  whole  com- 
munities m  Ecuador,  Nicaragua,  Colombia. 
Costa  Rica,  and  even  Vietnam. 

In  Uganda,  a  half-million  farmers  move 
60  percent  of  the  country's  coffee  and  cotton 
crops  through  cooperatives.  The  VS.  is  also 
helping  them  organize  cooperatives  for  dairy 
and  livestock  and  minor  crops. 

Farmers  from  Peru,  Chile,  BoUvla,  and 
VenecueU,  as  well  as  young  cooperative 
leaders  from  Africa  have  been  brought  to 
the  U.S.  Here,  they  live  with  farm  famUles 
and  learn  about  family  fanning  under  special 
cooperative  supervision. 

In  a  half-dozen  countries  In  Latin  Ameri- 
ca and  Africa,  fishermen  are  making  bigger 
catches   and   consumers   are   getting  better 
fish   beoause   cooperatives   have    Improved 
fishing,  grading,  storage  and  distribution. 

In  nine  Latin  American  countries,  a  half- 
million  families  have  put  •ise  million  In 
their  savings  and  loan  associations.  This  has 
made  21.000  home  improvements  and  63,000 
new  dwellings  possible. 

Self-help  cooperative  housing  programs, 
some  of  them  rural,  are  Improving  homes  or 
putting  up  new  ones  In  Panama,  Colombia, 
Honduras,  and  Chile. 

In  Brazil  a  multitude  of  cooperative  proj- 
ects, some  with  the  help  of  A.I.D.,  and 
others  by  private  groups,  are  starting  multi- 
purpose centers  In  the  poorest  communi- 
ties in  the  Northeast,  providing  loans  for 
new  housing  and  gnib-staklng  homesteaders 
through  PL  480  commodities  distributed 
cooperatively. 

Under  an  A.IJ).  agreement,  Parmer  Co- 
operative Service  (FCS,  USDA.  has  3  em- 
ployees working  with  BrazlUan  Government 
and  cooperatives.  They  have  helped  estab- 
lish a  new  tralnmg  center  for  cooperatives 
at  Campinas,  have  provided  other  training, 
and  given  direct  assistance  to  emerging  co- 
operatives. FCS  is  doing  similar  training  and 
educational  work  In  Colombia  and  Paraguay. 
Many  other  countries — Thailand,  Nepal, 
the  Philippines.  Korea,  Pakistan,  India — 
have  cooperative-type  programs  In  agricul- 
tural production  and  marketing,  training  and 
education,  housing,  credit.  Insurance  and 
banking. 

In  addition  to  A.IJJ.'s  program,  the  Peace 
Corps,  frequently  working  with  U.S.  co- 
operative groups,  has  helped  start  many 
hundreds  of  farmers'  associations  and  co- 
operatives. 

In  recent  years  the  voluntary  relief  agen- 
cies have  also  been  making  a  vigorous  effort 
at  establishing  permanent  people-owned 
enterprises. 

U.S.  cooperatives  are  not  alone  In  the  field. 
From  Europe  come  the  Scandinavian  groups. 
Swiss,  German,  French  and  English  coopera- 
tive technicians.  Israel,  the  Philippines, 
Korea,  India  are  able  to  furnish  capable 
specialists. 

Need  increasing  for  Co-op  Help. — ^The  need 
for  cooperatives  overseas  U  greater  now  than 
ever  before.  The  new  demand  for  people's 
enterprises  rests  In  part  on  the  demand  of 
farmers.  A  breakthrough  In  the  revolution 
In  the  world  agricxUture  finally  seems  to  have 
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taken  place.  Record  crops  are  being  pro- 
duced in  a  growing  number  of  developing 
coimtriee. 

To  maintain  the  Green  Revolution,  the 
world's  farmers  must  have  more  than  Just 
words  of  encouragement  to  sustain  high  pro- 
duction. 

There  must  be  heavy  Inputs  of  fertilizers— 
which  can  be  produced  and  distributed  co- 
operatively, there  must  be  storage  and  mar- 
keUng  facUlUes  to  assure  reasonable  and 
stable  prices— which  can  be  done  effectively 
oooperaUvely,  there  must  be  improved  farm 
supplies  and  machinery,  and  Insecticides  and 
chemicals  to  protect  crops  and  harvests  from 
insects  and  rodents. 

Over  and  above  this,  there  must  be  sus- 
tained technical  help  to  train  local  farm 
experts  and  extension  workers  to  reproduce 
or  develop  new  strains  of  "miracle"  seeds. 
And  farmers  need  help,  not  only  to  cope 
with  the  problems  that  accompany  neceesary 
new  techniques,  but  with  the  economics  of 
marketing.  Here  again,  the  simplest  and 
moat  direct  approach  is  through  cooperatives, 
which  Involve  the  whole  commimlty. 

By  the  measure  of  what  is  needed,  the 
actual  achievements  are  admittedly  min- 
uscule, but  they  point  the  way.  A  quarter  of 
a  century  has  made  a  tremendous  difference 
in  the  size,  Importance  and  net  worth  of  U.S. 
cooptratlves,  but  the  developing  countries 
cannot  wait  that  long. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  A.IJJ. 
Is  taking  a  second  look  at  the  potential  re- 
sources of  U.S.  cooperatives  to  involve  people 
In  useful  enterprises  and  open  up  the  private 
sector  to  new  oevelopment. 


CONGRESSMAN  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK: 
OTHERS  KNOW  OF  HIS  INFLU- 
ENCE—A SOLID  RECORD  OF 
ACHIEVEMENT 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or  MIKNSSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  September  11.  196S 

Mr  KARTH.  Mr,  Speaker,  one  of  the 
outstanding  editors  and  publishers  in 
Minnesota  is  Veda  Ponikvar,  of  the  Chis- 
holm  Free  Press.  One  of  her  recent 
editorials  reflects  some  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  Minnesota's  dean  of  the 
delegation.  Representative  John  A.  Blat- 
NiK.  This  well-written  editorial  deserves 
the  attention  of  all  of  us, 
[From  the  Chlsholm  (Minn.)  Free  Press,  Aug. 

6,  19681 

Othzks  Know  or  His  iNrmzNCZ — A  Soi.m 

RccoBO  or  Achievement 

Recently,  a  man  from  Wisconsin,  now  re- 
tired traveUed  three  thousand  miles  In  an 
encirclement  of  the  east  and  midwest  states: 
then  came  to  Chlsholm  for  two  purposes.  He 
wanted  to  visit  the  Minnesota  Museum  of 
Mining-  and  he  wanted  to  visit  with  the  town 
folks  and  the  area  citizens  about  a  statesman. 

A  TOURIST  VISITS  WITH  CITIZENS 

This  tourUt  and  visitor  does  not  vote  In 
OUT  state,  but  he  was  a  virtual  reservoir  of 
factual  stotUtlcs  and  Information  regarding 
Chlsholm's  Congressman  Blatnlk.  In  visiting 
with  the  citizenry,  be  spoke  In  glowing  terms 
of  this  senior  legislator  and  nationally  ac- 
claimed government  leader  and  law  maker. 
He  came  as  a  voluntary,  good  will  ambas- 
sador, because  he  had  heard  In  the  hinter- 
land that  some  people  thought  Congressman 
Blatnlk  "hadn't  done  anything." 

MAT  BE  BPBAXBl  Or  HOUSK 

Next  Tuesday,  September  10,  the  voters  of 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  wUl  have 
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an  opportunity  to  voice  their  approval;  re- 
emphasize  their  faith  In  a  fellow  citizen  who 
has  dedicated  27  years  of  continuous  service 
to  building  and  strengthening  this  area  and 
this  nation. 

The  Eighth  district,  and  especially  the  Iron 
Range,  can  look  with  Justifiable  pride  on  a 
leader  who  is  steongly  being  considered  for 
the  poBlUon  of  Speaker  of  the  House.  The 
title  has  prestige  and  honor,  but  aside  from 
that.  It  will  only  mean  longer,  harder,  more 
gruelling  hours  of  work  and  knowledge  of 
parliamentary  procedures.  These  qualities 
the  Congressman  has  In  rich  reserve.  His 
vision  and  determination  to  help  all  creeds, 
all  tongues,  all  facets  of  our  society,  reveal 
the  human  kindness  and  understanding  of  a 
man  who  knows  the  pangs  of  poverty,  the 
heartache  of  war;  the  responsibilities  of  an 
educator;  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  unem- 
ployed; the  burdens  of  taxaUon;  the  dreams 
of  peace,  understanding,  and  an  abundant 
life  for  all. 

RECORD   OF    MERIT 

What    Is    his   record?    It    is    one    of    solid 
achievement;  solid  as  Iron  ore  of  the  Mesabl 
Range;    strengthened    virlth    the    sinews    of 
human  endeavor.  There  will  always  be  those 
who  wlU  question  the  wisdom  of  the  passage 
of  the  Taconlte  Amendment,  but  no  one  can 
deny   that   year   round   employment   Is   not 
better  than  the  four  and  six  month  sUnts  and 
the  compensation  rolls.  As  the  State  Senator 
In  1941,  Congressman  Blatnlk  was  the  original 
author  of  the  Minnesota  Taconlte  Tax  Law. 
With    Professor    Ed    Davis,    he    tackled    the 
challenge  of  making  Iron  ore  available  on  a 
long   term  basis.  This  revolutionary,   tech- 
nological breakthrough  In  the  processing  of 
Iron  ore  in  the  Forties  has  blossomed  into 
nearly  One   Half   Billion   Dollar   investment 
and  thousands  of  Jobs  for  Mlnnesotans.  Allied 
Industries  have  developed  Into  satellite  pro- 
duction payrolls  that  spell  better  commiml- 
ties,  new  Industrial  parks,  and  a  new  dimen- 
sion of  brain  power  and  social  and  cultural 
enrichment. 


RIBBONS    STRETCH    FAR    AND    WTOE 

The  20  year  record  In  Congress  stretches 
like  a  galaxy  across  this  state  and  nation. 
When  others  were  afraid  to  speak,  he  pio- 
neered the  Investigations  Into  the  harm  of 
cigarette   smoking.   He   was   co-author   and 
leader    In    the    sleeping    dream    of    the    St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  HU  perseverance  resulted 
in  the  passage  of  the  bill  and  the  sea  lanes  of 
the  world  were  opened  to  our  port  of  Duluth. 
Federal  aid  highway  funds  In  the  Eighth  dis- 
trict alone  total  $145  Million.  He  not  only  has 
helped  to  blueprint  and  bring  into  the  reality 
the    world's    largest    network    of    highways, 
but  he  has  insisted  that  all  of  the  safety 
measures  and  precautions  be  Implemented. 
His  efforts  and  his  acumen  have  given  to  the 
Range   the   Hlbblng   four-lane   beltline;    the 
Chisholm-Hlbbing      PiUsbury      scenic      and 
four-lane  ribbon;   the  Eveleth-Duluth  con- 
struction;   the    Eveleth-Vlrglnla    four    lane 
beltUne:  the  Duluth-Two  Harbors  four  lane; 
and  the  Grand  Portage-Grand  Marals  North 
Shore   Highway.    The    Eighth    Congressional 
District  has  the  longest  completed  continuous 
stretch  of  Interstate  Highway  In  the  entire 
state  of  Minnesota. 

EVERT    COMMUNrrV    BENEFITED 

The  Congressman  was  the  orig^inal  House 
co-author  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
mlnisuatlon  bill  that  has  completed  150 
projects  in  35  communities  at  an  investment 
of  $7,700,000.  He  is  the  author  of  the  Accele- 
rated Public  Works  Program  that  completed 
175  projects  in  38  communities,  and  in  the 
Eighth  District  provided  more  than  3,000 
new  Jobs.  Every  community  across  the  Iron 
Range  benefited,  vrtth  Chlsholm  gaining  a 
modem  new  water  system. 

WISDOM    LEGISLATION 

The  Economic  Development  Act  was  an- 
other    -wisdom"    piece    of    legislation    that 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Incredible  In  the  light  of  the  undUgulsed 
con^>lratorlal  nature  of  the  violence  sweep- 
ing the  campuses  la  the  present  lachrymose 
soul-searching  about  the  cause*  for  the  "re- 
volt of  the  young  people." 

It  ought  to  be  recognlaed  In  the  first  place 
that  most  of  the  nation's  young  people  arent 
In  revolt  and  want  nottilng  more  than  to  be 
left  alone  to  pursue  their  studies.  Those  who 
do  become  Involved  In  violence  certainly 
ought  to  know  by  now  that  they  are  carry- 
ing water  for  the  Communists,  and  their 
continued  membership  In  such  radical  or- 
ganiaatlona  as  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  attests  their  readmess  to  be  con- 
sidered fellow  travelers. 

The  Communist  origin  of  much  of  the 
trouble  on  the  campuses  antedatee  even  the 
Berkeley  commotions  of  1904  and  1966.  A 
California  legislative  committee  reported  In 
June,  1965,  that  laxneas  on  the  part  of  then 
President  Clark  Kerr  of  the  University  of 
Califoraia  bad  "let  a  minority  of  Communist 
leadera"  take  command  of  the  student  up- 
risings there. 

Communist  master-minding  of  the  recent 
dlsordera  at  Chicago  was  disclosed  six 
months  ago  In  testimony  Hoover  gave  to  a 
House  appropriations  subcommittee.  The  in- 
dividuals pulling  the  strings  In  many  of  these 
Instances  aren't  students  at  all,  but  middle- 
aged  revolutlonarlea,  some  of  whom  are 
avowed  Communists. 

The  purpose  of  these  revolutionaries  la  to 
provoke  violent  confrontations  with  estab- 
lished authority.  Singularly  myopic  In  the 
circumstances  are  the  suggestions  that  a 
greater  readiness  by  the  authorities  to  "ne- 
gotiate" grievances  would  avoid  violence. 

What  the  Justice  department  ought  to  be 
explaimng  Is  why  these  middle-aged  revolu- 
tionaries are  being  allowed  to  roam  the 
country,  fomenting  violence  and  causing  Im- 
pressionable young  people  to  knock  heads 
with  the  authorities.  Congress  recently  en- 
acted a  law  making  it  a  federal  offense  to 
cross  state  Unee  for  purposes  of  Inciting  riots. 
Why  isn't  this  law  being  enforced? 


JEWISH  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 
COUNCIL  OP  GREATER  PHILADEL- 
PHIA 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  paxNaixvAMiA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BKPRXSBNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  11,  19$8 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  3 
years  now,  agricultural  workers  have 
been  engaged  in  a  bitter  strike  against 
table  grape  growers  in  California. 

Unfortunately,  that  battle  has  been 
reminiscent  of  labor  organizations  bat- 
tles of  the  early  decades  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, before  Congress  took  a  hand  in  the 
situation  and  made  it  a  matter  of  law 
that  workers  had  the  right  to  organize 
and  employers  had  the  obligation  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  employee  organizations. 

But  in  the  33  years  that  have  passed 
since  the  original  passage  of  the  Wagner 
Act  by  the  73d  Congress  farm  laborers 
who  were  exempted  from  that  act  as  a 
matter  of  expediency  have  remained  ex- 
empt from  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act. 

To  a  degree,  the  Congress  must  as- 
sume its  responsibility  to  failure  to  act 
on  legislation  to  include  the  farmwork- 
ers— in  certain  cases — as  employees  im- 
der  the  terms  of  the  NIRA. 

Presently,  the  House  has  pending  be- 
fore it  HR.  16014,  which  was  reported 
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out  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  The  principal  effects  of  H.R.  16014 
would  be.  In  the  committee's  own  words: 

1.  The  question  of  whether  the  farm  em- 
ployer would  have  to  bargain  with  a  union 
would  be  determined  not  by  a  test  of  raw 
economic  strength  and  pressure  but  by  a 
democratic  vote  of  his  employes. 

3.  Both  the  employer  and  the  union  would 
be  prolUbited  from  engaging  in  "unfair  labor 
praotleea." 

H.R.  16014.  as  proposed,  would  affect 
about  30.000  farms  In  the  Nation  roughly 
nine-tenths  of  1  percent  of  all  of  the 
Nations  3.2  million  farms. 

Exempted  from  HJl.  16014  would  be  all 
farms  which  did  not  employ  12  or  more 
persons  during  the  previous  year  and 
whose  labor  costs  for  the  previous  year 
were  less  than  $10,000. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  as  it  must  be  to 
most  people  that  there  will  never  be  an 
amicable  settlement  to  the  dispute  in  the 
grape  fields  of  California  until  Congress 
makes  it  mandatory  under  law  that 
growers  recognize  the  freely  chosen  orga- 
nizations of  the  agricultural  workers. 

I  urge  that  the  House  give  speedy  ac- 
tion to  this  problem.  It  does  not  involve  a 
single  expenditure  of  the  Government.  It 
merely  emancipates  a  modern  serfdom 
which  should  not  exist  In  a  free  nation. 

Many  people  of  good  will  have  inter- 
ested themselves  in  this  problem.  As  an 
example,  I  offer  to  my  colleagues  a  reso- 
lution passed  recently  by  the  Jewish 
Community  Relations  Council  of  Greater 
Philadelphia,  composed  of  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  hundreds  of  organizations 
in  my  home  city: 
Jewish  CoMmrNrrr  Relations  Council  or 

OaiATEa  Phxlaoku>ria^-Statemknt  on  the 

SraiKX  or  Mbzicam-Aicexican  Fabm  Wokk- 

aaa  Aoainst  CALiroaNiA  Oaowaas  or  Tabus 

Obapes,  Adopted  bt  JCRC  ExacimvE  Com- 

lOTTZB,  Auovst  so,  1968 

As  an  agency  struggling  for  30  years  for 
equal  opportunity,  equal  rights,  equal  Jus- 
tice for  aU  groupa,  the  Jewlab  Commimlty 
Reiatlons  CouncU  of  Oreater  Philadelphia 
cannot  faU  to  respond  to  the  repressive 
measures  bein^  taken  against  Mexican-Amer- 
icans In  the  United  Farm  Workers  Organiza- 
tion Committee  as  they  seek  to  exercise  their 
rights  by  peaceful  and  non-violent  methods. 

We  view  this  struggle  as  part  of  the  larger 
problem  of  poverty  amidst  affluence  in  Amer- 
ica. Migratory  and  seasonal  farm  workers 
constitute  a  very  substantial  proportion  of 
poverty  stricken  Americana. 

Denied  the  legal  right  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  bargain  coUecUvely. 
Mexican-American  farm  workers  have  been 
carrying  on  a  historic  and  courageous 
struggle  for  S  years  against  the  grape-grow- 
ing corporations  In  California  for  the  right 
to  organise  and  bargain  coUecUveiy  with 
their  employers. 

Led  by  one  of  their  own.  Cesar  Chavea.  an 
advocate  of  non-violent  resistance,  they  have 
won  recognition  of  the  United  Farm  Work- 
ers Organization  Committee  as  the  sole  bar- 
gaining agent  for  Its  workers  from  tbe  grape 
growers  for  the  wine  Industry. 

But  the  California  growers  of  table  grapes 
have  rejected  all  overtures  at  settlement  or 
even  negotiation.  Instead,  they  have  used 
lllegai  Mexican  nationals  as  strikebreakers; 
various  forma  of  intimidation  Including  vio- 
lence; poUtlcal  pressures  and  other  means  of 
harassment  to  maintain  the  helpieas  posi- 
tion of  the  migrant  farm  workers. 

In  the  face  of  these  powerful  forces  and 
in  atieence  of  legal  guarantees,  Mexican- 
American  Farm  workers  beUeve  tliat  their 
only  effective  weapon  is  the  conscience  of 
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America  manifested  In  selective  buying  of 
California  table  grapes.  ,  ^  .... 

Their  caU  for  selective  buying  of  CaiUorma 

table  grapes  haa  received  »f»«'»^««^  "HPP^S 
from  reUgioua  groupa.  unions  and  poUUoM 
figures  throughout  the  United  States  includ- 
ing Philadelphia,  which  U  the  fourth  largest 
distribution  center  of  Uble  grapes  to  the 

The  JCRC  pledges  to  Join  with  others  to 
an  totensive  campaign  of  interpretation  on 
the  ne«i  for  wide-spread  pubUc  support  of 
the  goaU  sought  by  theee  workers  and  urges 
Its  constttutent  organisations  and  their 
membership  to  Joto  to  this  campaign. 

The  JCRC  affirms  the  position  taken  by  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights  and 
the  Kemer  Commission  Report  to  calling 
upon  the  United  SUtes  Congress  to  take  the 
long  overdue  leglsUtive  action  to  afford  to 
agricultural  workers  the  right  to  organize  and 
bargato  collectively  guaranteed  to  aU  other 
American  workers,  by  toduding  them  to  tbe 
scope  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

The  JCRC  calls  upon  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  of  the  United  States  requesting  that 
they  undertake  immediate  Investigation  and 
appropriate  measures  to  insure  unimpaired 
exercise  by  the  farm  workers  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights  and  to  affect  adequate 
police  protection  to  prevent  further  acts  of 
violence  against  tliem. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  is  not  surprising  then  the  Legion's 
resolutions  passed  yearly  at  their  annual 
convention  reflect  a  genuine  concern 
and  a  hardheaded  realism  toward  the 
top-priority  problems  which  face  our 
Nation.  ^     ^  ^^ 

I  submit  two  news  accounts  of  the  con- 
vention appearing  in  the  New  Orleans 
States-Item    of   September    6   and   the 
Tlmes-Hcayune  of  September  7  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  New  Orleans  SUtes-Item, 
Sept.  6,  1968] 
Majob    Thbkat    Cn«D — Lwjion    Focuses    on 

SUBVE8SIVBS 


PACING  THE  FACTS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  subject  of  the  national  security  of 
our  country  comes  up.  one  can  gen- 
erally depend  on  most  veterans  or- 
ganizations to  be  knowledgeable  and 
alert.  No  exception  is  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  which  is  holding  its  na- 
tional convention  tills  week  In  New 
Orleans  La.  Its  national  commander, 
William' E.  Oalbraith.  discussed  the  Viet- 
nam situation  at  a  press  conference  last 
Friday,  and  like  most  veterans  his  rec- 
ommendations were  hard  iiitting  and  to 
the  point.  The  worldwide  threat  of  com- 
munism was  not  brushed  under  the  rug 
as  has  been  the  case  with  other  national 
figures  in  recent  times. 

On  the  same  day  the  Americanism 
Committee  of  the  Legion  heard  an  ad- 
dress by  the  general  counsel  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
Chester  D.  Smith,  whose  31   years  in 
intelligence    work    for    the    executive 
branch  before  Joining  the  committee  well 
qualified  him  to  speak  on  various  aspects 
of    internal   security    problems    in   the 
United  States.  He  identified  Negro  extre- 
tremist  groups  such  as  RAM,  the  Black 
Panther  Party  and  SNCC  as  "nothing  but 
black  klans"  who  were  perverting  the 
true  civil  rights  movement. 

Mr.  Smith,  whose  vast  experience  in 
the  intelligence  community  brought  him 
in  Intimate  contact  with  every  aspect  of 
internal  security,  stressed  the  price  that 
we  must  be  willing  to  pay  to  continue  to 
Uve  in  freedom 


The  bill  is  high,  but  pay  it  we  must.  Tbe 
alternative  is  a  debtor's  prison— enslavement 
of  our  country  and  its  Ideals. 


(By  James  Hearty) 
As  thousands  of  Legionnaires  continued  to 
swarm  Into  the  city  today  for  the  biggest 
convention  ever  held  here,  one  thing  became 
apparent.  ,  ^ 

Whatever  their  targets  will  be  later  on  In 
the  gigantic  specUcle,  the  target  for  today  Is 
subversion,  a  topic  which  got  a  thorough  go- 
ing-over In  two  preoonventlon  addresses. 

One  speaker  said  Us  time  now.  even 
though  the  Vietnam  war  is  an  undeclared 
one,  for  Congress  to  start  relaxing  the  type 
of  evidence  needed  to  convict  spies  who 
would  seU  us  out  to  Russian  and  Chinese 
Communists. 

Another  described  the  alarming  price 
Americana  are  paying  for  Communist  sub- 
version, aggression  and  espionage. 

Addressing  the  Americanism  Committee 
of  the  Legion  at  the  Roosevelt  was  a  59-year- 
old  career  spy- hunter,  who  during  World 
War  II  led  a  counter-intelligence  task  force 
of  more  than  1,000  men. 

Chester  D.  Smith,  Washington.  D.C.,  gen- 
eral counsel  for  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee,  addressed  the  loyalty 
group,  while  Martin  L.  Schnlder,  president 
of  the  North  Virginia  Savings  and  Loan  As- 
sociation, spoke  before  the  National  Public 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Legion. 

Other  speakers  today  included  George  W. 
Healy  Jr.,  executive  editor  of  The  Tlmes- 
Plcayune  and  New  Orleans  States-Item,  be- 
fore the  public  reUttons  group,  and  Jm^mV. 
I>ay,  Wasbtogton,  commissioner  of  the  Fed- 
eral B4aritime  commission,  chairman  of  the 
Legion's  Task  Force  for  the  Future  Com- 
mittee, and  C.  C.  Horton,  Gulf  Shores.  Ala., 
chairman  of  the  National  Legislation  Com- 
mittee. 

Sitting  in  at  the  Americanism  committee 
session  as  a  coomUttee  member  was  the  Rev. 
John  J.  Howard,  Hampton.  Va..  "where  It 
all  begins."  Father  Howard  explained  ne 
meant  Hampton  is  "the  oldest  English- 
speaking  settlement  in  the  United  States. 
Smith's  spy-hunters,  he  recalled  today,  un- 
covered more  than  26,000  cases  of  subver- 
sion against  the  United  States,  documented 
them  and  turned  them  over  to  the  Justice 
I>epartment. 

Today,  however,  be  said  he  wondered 
whether  our  legal  system  "Is  sufficient  to 
protect  oiu-  free  society."  He  said  whUe  the 
war  is  undeclared,  "all  around  us  are  people, 
who.  through  clandestine  acts,  are  aiding 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  US.A." 

smith,  who  stepped  to  as  a  speaker  today 
in  place  of  Rep.  Edwta  WllUs,  of  Louisiana. 
chiUrman  of  the  House  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Committee,  cited  the  riots  In  Watts. 
Newark  and  New  York  as  the  work  of  that 
party  and  the  Progressive  Labor  Party,  which 
U  backed  by  Red  China. 

RAM  the  Revolutionary  Action  Movement. 
Smith  said  in  bis  speech,  "la  headed  by  Rob- 
ert Williams,  a  fugitive  from  Justice  who  nea 
to  Cuba  and  then  to  Peking,  where  he  Uved 
untU  recently."  ^  .,  ^ 

He  was  befriended  by  both  Castro  and  Mao 
Tse-tung.  "From  theee  Communist  countries 
he  broadcast  and  mailed  to  the  United  States 
caU  after  caU  for  Negroes  to  launch  a  revo- 
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lutlon.   fought  on   lu-ban   guerrilla   warfare 
Unas,  to  bring  this  country  to  Its  kneee^ 

Smith  said  that  WlUlams  U  now  to  Tan- 
zanU,  the  new  African  nation  largely  under 
the  influence  of  Peking,  reportedly  on  hi* 
way  back  to  the  United  States.  ,  „.„ 

The  speaker  said  that  the  cases  of  RAM 
conspirators  pinpoint  "two  major  problems 
we  face  in  America  today."  One  Is  clvU 
rights— equality  for  Negroes  and  other  mi- 
norities. The  other  is  Communist  and  black 
racist  revolutionary  warfare. 

"Each  one  la  a  very  serioua  problem;  each 
one  feeds  on  the  other  to  some  degree,  and 
each  one  demands  vigorous  corrective  action 
in  the  Interest  of  our  national  security.  .  .  . 

"Actions  by  groups  committed  to  our  de- 
Btruotlon— the  New  Left,  the  Communist 
Party  U.S.A.,  the  Soviet  military  and  Indus- 
trial espionage  forces  and  othert,  underline 
the  absolute  necessity  of  costly  Intelligence 
operations  of  our  country,"  Schnlder  said. 

The  bin  is  high,  he  added,  "but  pay  it  we 
must.  The  alternative  la  a  debtor's  prlaon— 
enalavement  of  Ovir  country  and  ita  Ideala. 

He  asked,  "What  Is  the  price  of  liberty? 
How  much  collateral  must  we  be  prepared  to 
pledge  for  the  survival  of  freedom?  I  think  It 
was  said  for  us  In  the  final  sentence  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence: 

"...  our  Uves,  our  Fortunes  and  our 
sacred  Honor." 

Day  said  a  new  comprehensive  program  for 
the  future  of  the  nearly  thrce-mllllon-mem- 
ber  Legion  will  be  presented  at  next  years 
convention  in  Atlanta. 

He  said  his  group  has  been  worktog  on  it 
for  a  year,  IS  continuing  to  do  so  with  the 
help  of  many  distinguished  consultants. 


(From  the  New  Orieans  (La.)  Tlme-Plcayune, 
Sept.  7.  19681 

LacioN  LKADEa  UaoES  ViCToar— Socth  Viet- 
nam COALITION  RECIMT  CALIXD  UNSOTr- 
ABLK  .      ^^, 

(By  BUI  Abbott) 
The  national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion   Friday   afternoon   called   for   Amer- 
Icwi  mUltary  victory  In  Vietnam  and  declared 
unsultiible  formation  of  a  coalition  govern- 
ment between  Communists  and  South  Viet- 
namese. _._ 
William  E  Galbraith  addressed  a  press  con- 
ference at  Uie  Roosevelt  Hotel  to  conjunction 
with  the  opening  of  the  massive  50th  annual 
American  Legion  Convention.            __   ,_ 
Oalbraith  said   that   American  troops  m 
Vietnam  are  the  best  this  country  ever  pro- 
duced  and   that   "given   more   arm   room. 
they  are  capable  of  victory. 

He  said  that  be  opposed  any  <*««r«»ae  to 
the  b«nbtog  <rf  North  Vietnam  as  rlsktog 
Uves  Of  the  600,000  United  States  troops  now 
stationed  to  tbe  south. 

rotra  stsfs  uacB> 
Galbraith  stated  that  his  organization  rec- 
ommended four  steps  to  tiie  past  toald 
South  Vietnamese  and  support  U.S.  troops. 
These  are  increased  bombing  of  areas  of 
North  Vietnam  now  shipptog  supplies  toto 
the  south,  additional  attacks  on  the  p«rt 
of  HalDhong,  additional  concern  with  tne 
CaiSodian  border  where  Nortii  Vietnamese 
and  Viet  Cong  guerrUlas  have  sought  refuge, 
and  increased  control  of  the  U.S.  war  effort 
bv  mlUtary  leaders. 

Conoemtog  peace  talks  nofw  being  con- 
ducted to  Paris.  O^X^^^^J"^^,^ 
duitog  Korean  War  peace  negottattoos  18,000 
American  soldiers  were  lost  to  «»«nbat. 

Oalbraith  said  that  be  opposes  f<»™»^^ 
of  any  coaUtion  government  with  the  «o«^ 
Vietnamese  or  the  Viet  Cong  because  the 
people  of  Vletiiam  sought  VS.  miUttry  help 
InSl  indicated  a  desire  for  todependence  to 

their  presidential  elections.  

He  said  that,  to  forming  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment, the  united  States  would  have  to  teU 
parents  of  26,000  American  soldiers  who  were 
klUed  that  their  sons  died  to  vain. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

areas,  and  equality  of  all  people  before  the 
law,  no  matter  what  their  race,  creed,  na- 
tionality, or  color  of  skin." 

Smith  described  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  as  "Just  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  government  agencies  with  a  security 
function." 

As  other  security  agencies  he  named  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  U.S.  Information 
Service,  the  Voice  of  America,  divisions  of 
state  and  local  police  departments  and  the 
Intelligence  units  of  the  armed  services. 

He  said  that  although  all  these  agencies 
are  'doing  what  they  can  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  this  country  and  frustrate  and 
defeat  the  plans  of  lU  enemies."  they  alone 
cannot  fully  protect  the  nation. 

BCLIXr  IS  NKKOte 

The  most  vital  security  element.  Smith 
said,  is  an  "unswerving  belief  In  the  princi- 
ples of  .freedom  and  independence"  among 
the  American  people.  "These  qualities  are  de- 
veloped, or  inhibited,  by  a  nation's  overall 
culture,  the  sum  of  all  that  its  citizens  are 
taught  In  their  homes,  educational  Institu- 
tions, and  churches,  through  newspapers, 
radio,  television,  moving  pictures,  and  similar 
communications  media." 

Smith  criticized  some  religious  and  civil 
rights  leaders  for  detrimentally  opposing  U.S. 
foreign  policy  to  such  an  extent  that  no  gov- 
ernment agency  can  repair  the  damage  done. 

In  closing.  Smith  called  for  more  atten- 
tion to  the  cultural  elements  of  security  as 
the  best  way  of  working  for  the  preservation 
of  American  freedom. 
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THE  REAL  CHICAGO 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  September  11.  1968 

Mr.  MICHELi.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional media  and  the  press  of  our  large 
metropoUtan  centers  have  been  literally 
flooded  with  accounts  of  what  took  place 
at  the  unhappy  Democratic  Convention 
in  Chicago  last  month.  With  that  in 
mind,  I  thought  it  might  be  of  interest 
to  read  some  opinions  from  the  grass- 
roots such  as  an  editorial  from  the 
Peoria  Journal  Star  of  September  6 
which  discusses  events  at  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  but,  more  Impor- 
tanUy,  the  editorial  points  out  very 
clearly  the  contrast  in  Chicago  a  few 
days  after  the  convention  when  the  Re- 
publican presidential  candidate,  Mr. 
Nixon,  came  to  that  city  to  kick  off  his 
campaign. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
turned  out  for  a  joyous,  spirited,  friendly 
reception  and  except  perhaps  for  a  few 
toes  Uiat  may  have  been  tromped  on  in 
the  crowd,  not  a  single  injury  of  any 
consequence  was  reported.  This  demon- 
stration portrayed  the  true  face  and 
spirit  of  Chicago,  and  I  submit  that  edi- 
torial for  inclusion  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

The  Rssl  Chicaoo 

When  the  hell-ralslng  hippies — bankrolled 
and  bused  In  all  the  way  from  New  York  and 
Oallfornla — left  town,  Chicago  ceased  to  be 
anything  reeembimg  the  "police  state "  the 
TV  visitors  were  hysterically  proclaiming  It  to 
be. 

The  real  spirit  of  the  city  went  on  spec- 


tacular display  when  Richard  Nixon  came  to 
town — Just  days  after  all  the  action  and  hor- 
ror talk  by  New  York  based  hotahots. 

Nlzon  la  no  friend  of  Mayor  Daley.  Far 
from  it. 

But  he  dldnt  come  to  town  to  smash  the 
laws,  abuse  the  police,  and  wreck  things. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  normal  citizens 
lined  the  streets,  responding  as  needed  to 
good-natured  police. 

The  people  turned  out  In  hundreds  of 
thousands  and  we  got  a  chance  to  see  who 
they  really  are— instead  of  the  mangy  crowd 
in  Orant  Park  a  week  previous.  The  crowd 
of  silly  kids,  thrill  seekers,  and  vicious,  cai- 
etilatlng  American  Viet  Cong  had  screamed 
"We  are  the  people!"  the  week  before.  They 
had  to  scream  it.  because  that  was  as  near 
as  they  could  come  to  make  It  seem  real  and 
back  up  their  claim  to  "own"  the  park,  and 
"own"  the  BtreetsI 

After  they  got  hit  In  the  head,  the  leaders 
and  organisers  of  the  American  Viet  Cong 
rushed  onto  TV  vmder  the  welcoming  wing 
of  Hugh  Downs  to  proclaim  that  they  had 
no  Interest  In  the  Democratic  convention, 
that  It  was  "Irrelevant"  to  them,  and  they 
only  wanted  a  place  to  make  some  "free' 
•peeehes. 

Oood  old  Hugh  cooed  appropriately,  and 
tutted  appropriately. 

He  wasn't  curious  about  the  strange  co- 
incidence that  they  decided  to  up  and  spend 
several  thoiisand  dollars  transplanting  them- 
selves to  Chicago  for  one  week,  and  It  Just 
happened  to  be  the  week  of  the  convention! 

He  vrasn't  curious  about  the  odd  practice 
of  marching  from  hotel  to  hotel  where  dele- 
gations were  lodged  to  howl  "Peace,  Now  I' 
(by  day,  and  at  night  the  most  extreme  ob- 
scenities aimed  at  Humphrey) . 

He  wasnt  curious  about  previous  an- 
nouncements nuule  and  published  that  they 
were  going  to  Chicago  to  "turn  the  city  up- 
side down,"  or  scream  In  threats  made  on 
their  portable  loudspeaker  systems  to  the 
crowds  in  the  park  about  the  obscene  things 
they  were  going  to  do  with  the  convention 
and  to  Hubert  Humphrey. 

He  wasnt  curious  that  they  made  their 
mass  move  on  the  Conrad  HUton  hotel  which 
was  convention  headquarters,  and  candidate 
headquarters. 

What  a  set  of  coincidences?  Concerning  a 
convention  and  a  candidacy  in  which  they 
weren't  Interested.  Irrelevant.  Indeed! 

However,  the  plain  fact  is.  no  matter  how 
confused  they  may  be  back  in  New  York,  that 
Nixon's  visit  days  later  shows  the  entire 
Midwest  that  Chicago  Is  a  very  open  town. 
Indeed,  and  that  the  only  brief  time  when 
it  seemed  a  mess  was  when  It  was  Invaded 
by  a  mess  of  New  York  rabble-rousers  on  the 
streets  and  a  bunch  of  New  York  broadcasters 
who  proved  to  be  pretty  good  rabble-rousers 
themselves  on  the  TV. 

When  those  few  went  back  home,  the 
real  Chicago  came  back  to  life. 

Meanwhile,  as  they  refuse  Mayor  Daley  his 
request  to  lay  out  the  fiUl  facts  of  what 
happened  in  detail  during  the  convention, 
claiming  they  had  given  "fair  coverage,"  NBC 
proceeds  to  pack  its  "Today"  show  and  Its 
"Tonight"  show  ALSO  with  vicious  and  one- 
sided abuse  directed  against  Mayor  Daley. 
Chicago,   and    the   Chicago   police. 

(They  foUowed  this  with  a  "token"  visit 
from  Bill  Buckley  and  then  cut  him  off  short 
when  they  finally  got  around  to  the  same 
subject  and  he  had  made  one  quick  point.) 

It  doesn't  matter. 

Chicago  gave  its  own  answer  this  week, 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  pour- 
ing into  the  same  strife-torn  streets,  to  greet 
a  presidential  candidate  who  passed  among 
them  safely  and  without  fear. 

The  people  who  came  to  wreck  a  conven- 
tion from  inside  it  and  outside  It  bad  gone 
home. 

C.  L.  Danckt. 
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The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  foUowing  prayer: 

Not  everyone  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord. 
Lord,  shaU  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven:  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my 
Father    who    is    in    /i€a»en.— Matthew 

7:  21. 

O  God  of  grace  and  glory,  on  us  pour 
Thy  power  as  humbly  we  turn  our  spirits 
unto  Thee  in  this  our  morning  prayer. 

We  are  grateful  that  our  land  has  been 
blest  with  creative  and  courageous  souls 
who  have  built  on  these  shores  a  great 
Nation  In  which  all  men  shall  have  the 
right  to  life.  Uberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  Inspire  us  to  continue  their 
great  work  that  our  country  may  ever  be 
the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave. 

God  send  us  men  whose  aim  will  be 
Not  to  defend  some  ancient  creed. 

But  to  live  out  the  laws  of  Thine 
In  every  thought  and  word  and  deed. 

God  send  us  men  of  steadfast  will, 
Patient,  courageous,  strong,  and  true. 

With  vision  clear  and  mind  equipped 
Thy  will  to  learn,  Thy  work  to  do. 

God  send  us  men  with  hearts  ablaze. 
All  truth  to  love,  all  wrong  to  hate; 

These  are  the  patriots  nations  need. 
These  are  the  bulwarits  of  the  state. 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 


A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJl  10573.  An  act  to  provide  authority  to 
increase  the  elTectiveness  of  the  "Truth  in 
Negotiations  Act"; 

HJl.  10911.  An  act  to  provide  for  prepara- 
tion of  a  roU  of  persons  of  California  Indian 
descent  and  the  dlstrlbuUon  of  certain  Judg- 
ment funds:  ^     _^  . 

H.R.  11552.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
property  owners  In  Tate  County.  Miss.: 

HR  11782.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  allot- 
ment relinquishments,  approve  a  lieu  allot- 
ment selection,  and  Issue  appropriate  patents 
therefor  to  the  heirs  of  Dolly  McCovey; 

H.R.  14205.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
poslUon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  In- 
dians In  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  21.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  15268.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  provide  cer- 
tain services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
for  use  in  the  1969  National  Jamboree,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  16211.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dls- 

.  position   of    funds   appropriated    to   pay   a 

Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Creek  NaUon  of 

Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 

No.  276,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  16402.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 


ment in  favor  of  the  Delaware  Nation  of  In- 
dians In  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  337,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  16880.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition 
for  reinstatement  of  oil  and  gas  leases  (BLM- 
A-06B348  and  BLM-A-068348(C) ; 

HR.  17780.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  pay  the  special  pay  authorized 
under  section  310  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  certain  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  held  captive  in  North  Korea;  and 

H.R.  18146.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  an  inequity  affecting 
officers  of  the  Supply  Corps  and  Civil  En- 
gineer Corps  of  the  Navy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  17324.  An  act  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

S  2401.  An  act  to  provide  for  Joans  to 
Indian  tribes  and  tribal  corporatloi.s  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  3072.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  Guam,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
November  4,  1963; 

S.  3420.  An  act  to  authorize  a  per  capita 
distribution  of  $560  from  fvmds  arising  from 
a  Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  ColvlUe  Reservation; 

S.3728.  An  act  to  authorize  the  vise  of 
funds  arising  from  a  Judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Kiowa.  Comanche,  and  Apache  Tribes 
of  Indians  of  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  3736.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlcultvire  to  sell  to  the  village  of  Cen- 
tral. State  of  New  Mexico,  certain  lands  ad- 
ministered by  him  formerly  part  of  the  Fort 
Bayard  Military  Reservation,  N.  Mex. 


tlve  fr«n  the  38th  District  of  the  State  of 
New  York  to  the  Governor  of  New  York.  This 
resignation  is  effective  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  September  9. 1968. 

The  years  I  have  spent  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  been  memorable  ones. 
I  wUl  not  soon  forget  the  many  wonderful 
friendships  I  made  during  these  years.  The 
opportunity  to  serve  with  you  and  the  many 
outstanding  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  been  most  rewarding. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and 
your  colleagues  in  another  capacity  as  we 
continue  to  pursue  constructive  and  positive 
soluUons  to  the  critical  problems  of  the 
times. 

With  warm  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Chables  E.  Goodell. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

CoNcaEss  or  the  UNrrzD  States, 

House  or  Repeesentatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  11. 1968. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Deab  Mb.  Speakeb:  Please  accept  my  resig- 
nation from  the  Special  Committee  To  In- 
vesUgate  Campaign  Expenditures. 
With  kindest  regards. 

John  W.  Davk. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115,  78th  Congress,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment," appointed  Mr.  Monroney  and 
Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  for 
the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States  numbered  69-2. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
84-689,  appointed  Mr.  Sparkman  to  at- 
tend the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation Parliamentary  Conference  to  be 
held  In  Brussels.  Belgium,  November  11 
to  16,  1968. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  COMMITTEE 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  1239,  90th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Special  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Campaign  Expenditures  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Anderson  1  to 
fill  the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 

read:  

House  or  Representatives. 

Washinifton,  D.C.,  September  11. 1968. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Spkakib:  I  have  today  submitted 
my  reslgnaUon  as  United  States  Repreaenta- 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  COLLEAGUE, 
GOV.  JIM  McCORD  OF  TENNESSEE: 
A  GREAT  AMERICAN 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    reqltst    of    the    gentleman    from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  Is  my  sad  duty  to  annoimce  the  pass- 
ing on  September  2  of  a  dlstinguislied 
former  Member  of  the  House,  the  Hon- 
orable Jim  McCord,  of  Tennessee,  who 
served  In  the  78th  Congress.  Jim  McCord 
served  two  terms   as   the  Governor   of 
Tennessee  and  served  well  and  faith- 
fully- »-.... 
Prior  to  his  service  as  Governor  he  had 

already  achieved  a  great  record  of  pub- 
lic service,  having  served  30  years  as 
magistrate  and  mayor  in  Lewisburg. 
Marshall  County,  his  hometown  and 
home  county. 

Jim  McCord  was  a  versatile,  brUllant 
leader.  He  was  a  Congressman,  Gover- 
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nor.  a  newspaper  ( dltor.  a  famous  auc- 
tioneer, a  director  <  f  the  National  Jersey 
Cattle  Assocbutlon  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Tennessee  Walking 
Horse  Association.  Jim  McCord  was  a 
popular  and  belovdd  Tenneesean. 

I  attended  the  lervlces  attendant  to 
his  passing  and  n  called  In  those  quiet 
moments  the  rich,  full  life  of  this  great 
Ttonneasean  and  «  ntrlbutions  which  he 
made  to  growth  md  progress  in  the 
Volunteer  State. 

Jim  McCord  was  popular,  beloved,  ad- 
mired. The  two  iraahville  oewtumptm, 
the  Nashville  Bani  ler  and  the  Nashville 
TWmeaseon.  paid  tribute  to  the  late 
Gkyvemor  for  his  d  atlnguished  career  of 
public  service.  an<3  I  place  these  edito- 
rials in  the  Record 

Certainly  I  want  to  express  our  deep- 
est and  most  slnwre  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
McCord  and  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily in  th^  great  1  Ms  and  bereavement. 

The  editorials  fol  low: 
IFrom  .t*ie  NMhvlUe  Burner,  Sept.  3,  \9M] 

Jim  VMMcm  McOoei  :  Ths  IiincoaT  Wiu. 

EUDtTKB 

By  the  lodestar  of  worthy  aim,  Jim  Nance 
MeOord  guided  the  :our»e  of  a  career  that 
waa  to  fulfill  m  publ  o  eervloe  the  ambltlona 
cherished  from  chlK  hood.  For  that  fact,  aa 
well  aa  his  treatmen  of  high  official  asalgn- 
menta  as  a  public  tiuat,  be  will  be  remem- 
bered. 

Largely  self-taugl  t  In  the  subjecta  of 
scholarly  Intereet,  he  waa  a  roundly-educated 
man;  an  orator  wloee  meaaage  registered 
with  the  charm  of  i .  speaker  at  home  with 
facts  and  words;  a  lelf-made  bualneMman; 
for  years  a  new8pap«  r  publisher  esteemed  by 
colleagues.  But  In  no  particular  better  known 
by  constituents  thai  In  hU  preferred  role  of 
public  servant. 

Lewlsburg  eateemid  him  aa  Ita  mayor— 
the  office  he  occupK  i  for  26  years:  the  old 
Fifth  Congressional  :  Jlstrlct  as  Its  Oongreea- 
man;  Tennessee  as  its  Chief  Executive.  In 
subsequent  years  h«  continued  to  serve  his 
state,  notably  aa  O  mmlasloner  of  Conser- 
vation— a  field  of  li  terest  primary  to  him, 
with  the  conservatlc  olst's  concern  for  pres- 
ervation of  essential  natural  resources. 

He  waa  a  man  of  d(  sp  conviction  where  ele- 
mentary principles  a  re  concerned,  related  to 
the  welfare  of  state  i  nd  nation;  and  no  serv- 
ice exceeded  his  co  itrlbutions,  made  with 
vision  and  courage,  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tional progress  In  Tennessee.  He  dared  In- 
augurate the  sales  tut  program,  which  was 
to  Implement  for  tl  e  public  school  system 
the  financial  suppoit  sorely  needed.  In  an 
act  of  coxirage  he  U  d  out  in  strengthening 
the  foundatlc»i  on  which  that  structure 
largely  rests  today. 

Though  he  Incum  d  the  wrath  of  carping 
political  critics,  none  could  question— at  any 
point  in  his  long  career — the  motives  of 
Jim  McCord.  To  wbt  tever  level  of  responsl- 
blllty  the  electorate  assigned  him.  In  local, 
state  or  national  affa  rs,  he  brought  the  ded- 
ication of  a  life  free  of  subterfuge— candid, 
and  for  all  to  read,  as  an  open  book. 

He  was  a  man  of  i  rlendshlps  broad,  deep, 
and  enduring;  and  oyalty  to  all.  To  him, 
fidelity  and  honor  ^  rere  qualltiee  of  char- 
acter above  price;  ai  d  by  that  rule  he  lived 
in  every  public  and  i  ersonal  relatlonahlp.  By 
it  he  attained  and  leld  the  affection  of  a 
vast  constituency  titat  knew  him — by  his 
own  preference — as  Just  plain  "Jim  Mc- 
Cord." 

Historians  have  tl  elr  own  way  of  evalu- 
ating events,  times  md  people.  But  in  the 
heart  of  Tennessee,  the  place  of  Jim  Mc- 
Cord— newspapermai ,  Squire,  Mayor,  Con- 
gressman, Ctovemo  ' — a  public  servant 
through  most  of  his  1 0  years — Is  secure. 


(Prom  the  Nashville  Tenneesean,  Sept.  3, 

1M8I 
OovntNOi  McCoBo:  A  IIam  ow  Jot  am 
Vamod  T« 


Mr.  Jim  Nance  MeOord,  former  Oovemor 
and  Oongrcasman  and  a  long-time  political 
force  In  the  State,  died  yesterday  at  the  age  of 
89. 

Oovemor  UcCord  waa  a  rare  individual  who 
seemed  to  find  it  easy  to  succeed  In  almost 
any  thing  he  undertoolk  Gifted  with  an  out- 
going personaUty,  a  fialr  for  political  oratory, 
an  <""«■"—  energy,  he  took  naturally  to 
everything  from  selling   to  poUtica. 

He  was  best  known,  of  course,  for  the  two 
terms  h«  served  as  Ck>vemor  of  the  State. 
But  Mr.  McCord  reached  this  office  compara- 
tively Ute  in  life,  at  the  age  of  66,  and  before 
that  he  had  already  a  long  and  diversified 
career. 

Bom  on  a  farm  in  Bedford  County,  Mr. 
MoOord  moved  to  Lewlsburg  In  Marshall 
County  In  his  youth.  There  he  operated  a 
book  store,  acquired  a  weekly  newspaper  and 
went  Into  politics. 

He  was  elected  Mayor  of  Lewlsburg  for  18 
consecutive  terms,  serving  also  on  the  Mar- 
shaU  County  Court  for  many  years,  and  In 
104a  was  elected  to  Congress  from  what  was 
then  the  Fifth  District.  Two  years  later  be 
won  election  to  the  Oovemor's  office  and 
was  re-elected  in  1M6.  He  was  defeated  for 
a  third  term  by  former  Governor  Gordon 
Browning,  but  his  career  was  not  ended.  He 
served  as  Conservation  Commissioner  In 
former  Oovemor  Frank  Clement's  first  ad- 
minlatratlon,  and  then  took  another  unsuc- 
cessful shot  at  the  Governor's  office  in  1958. 
He  also  waa  a  Democratic  Elector  for  Tennes- 
see in  1932  and  had  served  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Democratic  Convention. 

Only  the  test  of  time  can  provide  the  Judg- 
ment on  Mr.  McCord's  tenure  as  Oovemor. 
His  adminiatration  has  been  praised  as  re- 
sponsible for  legislation  of  much  benefit  to 
education.  It  was  also  attentive  to  the 
needs  of  veterans  Just  returning  from  World 
War  n.  The  McCord  Administration  is  also 
known  for  initiating  the  sales  tax  In  Ten- 
nessee. It  was  this  tax.  plus  Mr.  McCord's 
connection  with  the  E.  H.  Crump  machine  In 
Memphis,  which  lead  to  bis  defeat  by  Mr. 
Browning  In  1948.  That  campaign  came  in 
the  early  post  war  years  when  the  people 
were  looking  for  a  new  order.  Political  defeat 
that  year  did  not  dampen  Mr.  McCord'a  In- 
terest in  politics  or  public  affairs. 

His  energy  was  boundless.  He  bad  the  wis- 
dom to  realize  that  differences  In  politics  are 
healthy.  He  never  took  loss  grudgingly  or 
in  bitterness.  This  meant  that  even  thoee 
who  opposed  him  in  politics  and  on  issues 
still  respected  and  admired  him  as  a  man. 

Besldea  his  careers  In  publishing  and  poli- 
tics, Mr.  McCord  distinguished  himself  as  a 
salesman,  a  spedalist  in  Jersey  cattle  and 
Tennessee  Walking  Horses — and  as  a  skUl- 
f\il  auctioneer  in  popular  demand. 

One  of  bis  greatest  delights  seemed  to  be 
his  annual  stint  as  the  auctioneer  for  the  ter- 
ritorial rights  in  the  Christmas  Big  Brothers' 
Paper  Sale. 

The  State  mourns  the  passing  of  this  genial 
public  figure  who  faced  the  world  optimis- 
tically "with  a  song  in  his  heart."  But  the 
loss  is  eased  by  the  knowledge  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Cord lived  a  long  life  filled  with  the  pleasures 
of  doing  the  things  he  enjoyed  most. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
concur  in  what  has  been  said  In  behalf 
of  the  Honorable  Jim  McCord,  of  Ten- 
nessee. He  was  outstanding  in  every  re- 
spect, a  perfect  gentleman,  a  statesman 
at  all  times,  a  credit  to  his  county,  his 
State,  and  to  his  Nation.  We  shall  miss 
him. 

To  his  lovely  wife  and  to  his  wide  host 
of  friends  we  wish  to  extend  our  heart- 
felt B3rmpathy. 


There  appeared  in  the  Commercial  Ap- 
peal of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  an  outstanding 
newspaper  of  this  Nation,  an  editorial 
wnicn  follows: 

Jnt  McCoao 

lliere  ought  to  be  a  monument  to  Jim  Mc- 
Cord, paid  for  by  local  school  board  members 
and  parents  of  the  school  children  of  30  years 
ago.  He  put  a  long  and  fr\iltful  career  on  the 
line  in  support  of  the  aales  tax  which  carried 
Tennessee  schools  Into  their  modem  level  or 
financing. 

Jim  McCord  had  been  elected  governor  in 
1944  and  1946.  Under  bis  leadership  the  state 
levied  a  two-cent  sales  tax  in  1947,  largely  be- 
cause schools  were  sinking  under  money 
troubles.  Barely  half  of  the  states  had  sales 
taxes  then  and  it  was  a  subject  of  bitter  dis- 
pute In  Tennessee. 

But  m  1948  he  announced  for  re-election 
and  reaffirmed  the  necessity  for  sales  tax 
school  money.  He  lost  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination. But  he  was  right  and  the  sales 
tax  has  since  been  increased  and  has  become 
an  accepted  part  of  the  financing  of  the  state 
schools. 

Jim  McCord  died  yesterday.  His  89  years 
encompassed  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
public  aervice.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  when  he  first  announced 
for  governor.  Years  after  being  governor  he 
returned  to  Nashville  as  commissioner  of  con- 
servation. He  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  of  1988,  the  first  suc- 
cessful revision  of  the  document  in  more 
than  80  years. 

His  knowledge  of  government  at  the  upper 
levels  was  based  on  long  experience  in  local 
responslbUities,  27  consecutive  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Marshall  County  Court,  and 
26  as  mayor  of  Lewlsburg. 

For  a  much  longer  period  he  was  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Marshall  Gazette.  And 
on  the  side  he  acquired  statewide  fame  as  an 
auctioneer. 

He  thoroughly  earned  continued  apprecia- 
tion from  the  state  and  the  schools  be  served 
BO  well. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Tennesseans  last  week  mourned  the 
passing  of  one  of  her  most  outstanding 
legislators  and  public  servants  at  the 
death  of  former  Gov.  Jim  Nance  McCord. 

Most  of  Jim  McCord's  nearly  90  years 
were  spent  in  service  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee.  First  as  mayor  of 
Lewlsburg  and  as  a  county  magistrate 
and  later  as  a  two-term  Oovemor  and  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  78th  Congress. 

In  addition.  Governor  McCord  was  a 
newspaper  editor  smd  it  was  the  profes- 
sion of  journalism  to  which  he  devoted 
much  of  his  talent  and  energy  when  not 
in  public  service.  The  former  Governor 
was  an  auctioneer  of  great  renown  and 
also  a  foimder  of  the  Tennessee  Walking 
Horse  Association. 

During  his  two  terms  as  Governor, 
Jim  McCord  worked  diligently  and  ef- 
fectively to  improve  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  The  prog- 
ress made  in  this  field  will  stand  as  a  con- 
tinuing living  memorial  to  a  man  who  left 
his  State,  through  his  service,  a  better 
place  for  his  having  been  there. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  life  and 


8ervice  of  our  late  colleague,  Jim  McCord. 
of  Tennessee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

•niere  was  no  objection. 


HEARING     ON     IMMIGRATION     OP 

IRISH  NATIONAIB  TO  THE  UNITED 

STATES    UNDER    THE    IMMIGRA- 

•nON  ACT  OP  OCTOBER  3,  1965 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remartcs.  „       . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
Uon  and  Nationality  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  have  expressed  great 
concern  because  of  the  drop  in  Irish 
inunigrati<m  since  1965. 

There  is  a  question  whether  this  drop 
in  Irish  immigration  has  been  caused  by 
the  language  of  the  act  of  October  3. 
1965.  or  by  the  administration  of  it  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Stan- 
ley H.  Ruttenberg  will  appear  before  the 
subcommittee  in  an  open  hearing  on 
Wednesday  next.  September  18.  at  10:30 
ajn.  to  explain  the  Department  of 
Labor's  regulations. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ^.    ...       *« 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
we  tried  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  necessity  for  looking  into  our 
own  House  with  In  mind  reorganization 
and,  to  some  extent,  reform.  We  were 
eloquently  reminded  that  in  this  effort 
we  were  taking  time  or  preempting  time 
from  consideration  of  a  major  legisla- 
tion which  we  still  have  before  us  today 
and  by  implication,  at  least,  we  were  told 
that  there  was  a  possibiUty  of  what  we 
were  doing  might  delay  progress  of  ttie 
war  In  Vietnam.  I  am  sure  that  now  that 
we  adjourned  at  the  usual  hour  last 
night,  and  have  slept  on  the  matter  this 
is  not  the  case. 

To  make  It  very  clear,  I  would  like  to 
say  tWs:  We  are  not  trying  to  obstruct 
the  proceedings  of  this  House.  But  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  make  the  same 
demands  on  the  Congress  that  it  makes 
of  the  executive  department  in  keeping 
itself  organized  to  perform  In  the  com- 
plex environment  of  the  20th  century. 


CONORESfflONAL  REORGANIZATION 
AND  ELECTION  REFORM  BILL 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Ube. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    genUeman    from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, although  I  did  not  engage  in  the  diJa- 
tory  parliamentary  tactics  here  on  the 
floor  yesterday  because  of  the  important 
defense  legislaUon  which  was  awaiting 
action.  I  do  support  the  objective  of  per- 
mitting the  House  to  woiit  its  will  on  a 
congressional    reorganization    and    an 
election  reform  bUl  during  this  session 
of  Congress.  Therefore,  I  applaud  the 
actions  of  those  who  have  declared  their 
intention  to  file  a  resolution  which  in  7 
legislative  days  will  make  it  possible  for 
a  discharge  petition  to  be  placed  at  the 
Clerk's  desk.  ^.    ^    _, 

I  shall  sign  such  a  petition  discharging 
the  Committee  on  Rules  even  though  it 
Involves  the  abrogation  of  a  longstand- 
ing personal  precedent.  I  shall  do  so 
because  within  the  Committee  on  Rules 
I  have  consistently  opposed  attempts  to 
defer  or  otherwise  delay  consideration  of 
these  measures  by  the  full  House.  Con- 
gressional reform  and  election  reform 
are  important  and  vital  measures  to  the 
improved  functioning  of  the  legislative 
and  electoral  process. 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
AGING 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  Joint  resolution  (H  J. 
Res  1371)  to  provide  that  It  be  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  be  called  by  the  Presi- 
doit  of  the  United  States  in  1971.  to  be 
planned  and  conducted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
for  related  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  8  Une  16.  strike  out  "Commissioner 
on  Aging"  and  Insert  "Secretary  of  Health, 
education,  and  Welfare". 

Page  4,  line  3,  after  "assistance"  Insert 
"  Including  financial  aaslstance.". 

Page  4  line  ».  after  "older,"  Insert  "and, 
as  neeesMtfy,  to  establish  technical  advisory 
committees".  

Page  6,  line  8.  strike  out  "Members  of  the 
committee,"  and  Insert  "Members  of  any 
committee  appointed  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion,". J 

Page  6,  line  2,  strike  out  "$1,300,000"  and 

insert  "$1,900,000". 


CONGRESSIONAL  REORGANIZA'nON 

Mr.   MORTON.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    genUeman    from 

Kentucky?  .     .,     „       i, 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  House  that  there 
are  some  differences  between  House  Joint 
Resolution  1371  as  passed  by  the  House 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  117  as  passed 
by  the  Senate.  The  first  is  an  agreement 
to  the  House  date  for  the  Conference  on 
the  Aging,  which  would  be  held  in  1971. 
which  was  the  House  position,  rather 
than  1970,  which  was  the  Senate  position. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  The  resolution  before 
us  today  is  very  similar  to  the  one  ap- 
proved imanlmously  by  the  House  on 
July  30.  The  authorization  in  the  bill  is 
increased  from  $1.3  to  $1.9  miUion.  The 
Senate  went  along  with  the  view  of  the 
administraticm  that  fimds  should  be 
made  available  to  the  States  for  State 
conferences  and  other  preparations  prior 
to  the  White  House  Conference.  We  all 
agree  that  the  extra  $600,000  to  be  spent 
by  the  States  is  necessary  and  will  be 
money  well  spent. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentieman  the 
basis  for  his  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  In  response  to 
the  chairmam,  I  thought  it  important 
for  the  Members  of  the  House  to  know 
exactly  the  several  points  on  the  Senate 
amendments  on  which  the  chairman  is 
asking  unanimous  consent  by  the  House. 
The  principal  difference  is  not  some 
of  the  technical  changes,  but  the  funds 
for  this  program  and  the  purposes  for 
which  they  can  be  used. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  au- 
thorization would  be  increased  from 
$1.3  miUion  established  in  the  House  bill 
to  $1.9  million.  The  additional  funds 
would  be  used  to  finance  preparatory 
activities  in  the  States  in  advance  of  the 
White  House  Conference.  — 

Mr,  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  ask  the  chairman  whether,  first 
of  all.  this  represents  a  cut  of  $2.1  mil- 
Uon  from  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct.  The 
original  Senate  bill  was  approximately 
$4  million,  as  I  recaU. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Second, 
what  is  the  thrust  of  the  increase  of  some 
$600,000  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
House? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  bill  is  silent;  how- 
ever it  is  imderstood  that  the  extra 
$600,000  will  be  aUocated  to  the  States 
for  local  conferences  in  preparation  for 
the  National  Conference. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
continuing  my  reservation  of  objection, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  House 
that  the  purpose  of  the  additional 
$600,000  would  be  to  make  possible  a 
aeries  of  State  conferences  during  the 
year  1970  in  order  to  involve  local  com- 
munities in  all  the  problems  and  owx)r- 
tunities  affecting  the  character  of  a  more 
fruitful  participation  by  oiur  senior  citi- 
zens in  the  national  life,  and  that  the 
bill  as  originally  passed  by  the  House 
provided  funds  oiily  for  a  National  Con- 
ference. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

genUeman  yield  further  at  that  point? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  would  like 

to  finish  my  sentence,  and  then  I  will 

yield.  ..  ,    . 

Also,  the  purpose  of  the  change  is  to 
permit  local  action,  to  provide  some 
fimds  for  that,  which  is  essential. 

I  am  happy  now  to  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  merely 
want  to  say  that  the  same  procedure 
was  foUowed  In  1961.  hi  preparation  for 
the  previous  White  Hoiise  Conference 
on  Aging.  Pimds  were  made  available 
to  the  States  at  that  time  for  the  identi- 
cal purpoees.  which  the  gentleman  has 
so  ably  described. 
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Mr.    STEIOER     at    Wisconsin. 
Speaker,  will  the  ge  itleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wl  iconsln.  who  worked 
most  atdy  on  this  le  flslation. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentlei  nan  from  New  York 
has  indicated.  I  bel  eve,  that  the  differ- 
ence in  the  amoimt  at  money  that  exists 
between  the  bill  as  >assed  by  the  Hoxise, 
$1.3  million,  and  as  it  passed  the  Senate 
with  amendment — \'hlch  1  hope  will  be 
adopted  today — is  $1.9  million.  Is  It  not 
true  that  the  Confer  tnce  on  Aging  In  1961 
cost  approximately  $2  million,  and  the 
amount  of  money  t  lat  is  being  author- 
ized today  is  actual  y  less  than  the  cost 
of  the  Conference  I  hat  was  held  at  the 
beginning  of  this  d(  cade? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  That  is  my  un- 
derstanding. I  wou  d  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsli  i. 

Further,  there  ar<  funds  explicitly  ear- 
marked for  local  lommunitles  to  par- 
ticipate. 

The  third  differe  ice  between  this  bill 
and  th»  one  passed  by  the  House  is  that 
the  legislation  befoi  i  us  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare submit  legislat  ve  recommendations 
following  the  Whit*  House  Conference. 

The  original  House  bill  had  placed  this 
responsibility  with  he  Commissioner  on 
Aging. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  from 

Iowa  would  like  to  I  enter  into  this  col- 
loquy. I  will  be  hap  >y  to  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yieldl  cig. 

I  would  like  to  as)  the  gentleman,  is  it 
correct  to  assume  Jl  amendments  are 
germane  to  this  bill' 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Yes,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentlemin  from  Iowa.  They 
are  germane  and  thi  y  are  technical  with 
the  exception  of  the  Increased  fimds  for 
local  conferences. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Si  eaker.  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mis  jouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  i  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  y;  elding. 

Is  it  not  true  that  this  increases  the 
figure  authorized  by  the  House  by  $600,- 
000,  insofar  as  one  o '  the  Senate  amend- 
ments is  concerned? 

Mr.  REID  of  Nev  York.  That  is  cor- 
rect, but  It  reduces  the  amount  In  the 
original  Senate  bill  by  $2.1  million. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  J  i  like  reducing  some 
ethereal  figure  In  ai  i  ideological  state  to 
X  to  the  minus  te  nth  power,  but  the 
fact  is  that  it  still  increased  what  we 
in  our  wisdom  had  iecided,  by  $600,000, 
or  two-thirds  of  a  million;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  REID  of  Nev  York.  The  gentle- 
man's mathematics  .  knowledge  is  cor- 
rect. I  would  say  :  t  does  increase  the 
fimds.  but  it  does  rrovide  for  funds  to 
local  communities,  vhich  I  believe  is  a 
useful  improvement 

Mr.  HALL.  Of  course,  that  depends 
on  whether  a  sec<  nd  Conference  on 
Aging  is  indicated  ( nd  basically  sound, 
or  not.  I  submit  th-it  for  the  thought 
of  Members  on  this  fi  Dor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thuik  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  ji  leldlng. 


Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  merely  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  I  believe  there  are  ap- 
proximately 20  million  Americans  who 
are  senior  citizens,  and  I  personally  feel 
our  country  is  not  doing  anywhere  near 
enough  to  encourage  active  participa- 
tion of  these  senior  citizens  in  our  life, 
and  in  our  businesses,  and  in  our 
communities. 

I  believe  the  Confertoce  would  play  a 

useful  role. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  which  consid- 
ered this  legislation,  I  should  like  to  re- 
port that  this  joint  resolution  received 
bipartisan  support  of  the  subcommittee. 
In  addition,  it  was  favorably  reported 
unanimously  by  the  full  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

I  concur  with  the  request  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
PxRKiNsl   and  endorse  this  proposal. 

This  joint  resolution  was  originally 
passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
unanimously  on  July  30.  The  Senate  also 
unanimously  passed  a  similar  resolution 
on  May  6.  On  September  9,  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  two  resolutions,  the  Senate 
passed  House  Joint  Resolution  1371  with 
amendments.  These  changes  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  As  previously  adopted.  House 
Joint  Resolution  1371  provided  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Aging  submit  appro- 
priate legislative  recommendations  fol- 
lowing the  White  House  Conference.  The 
Senate  amendment  provides  that  this  re- 
sponsibility be  placed  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  rather 
than  the  Commissioner  on  Aging. 

Second.  House  Joint  Resolution  1371. 
passed  on  July  30.  authorized  $1.3  mil- 
lion. However,  this  money  could  be  ex- 
pended only  for  the  National  Conference. 
In  contrast,  the  original  Senate  Resolu- 
tion provided  authorization  slightly  in 
excess  of  $4  million,  but  these  funds  were 
to  be  exi}ended  for  State  support  as  well 
as  the  National  Conference. 

This  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
resolution  Is  an  extremely  rtasorable 
compromise  between  the  two  positions. 
It  provides  for  authorization  of  $1.9  mil- 
lion, but  now  these  funds  will  include 
financial  {assistance  to  the  States  as  well 
as  for  the  National  Conference.  The  rela- 
tively small  increase  in  the  House's  ini- 
tial appropriation  should  guarantee  im- 
portant grassroots  participation  in  all 
the  States.  Local  action  is  essential  for  a 
successful  White  House  Conference. 

Third.  The  final  change  provides  for 
technical  advisory  committees  which 
will  be  Important  to  the  smooth  func- 
tioning of  the  Conference. 

In  all  other  respects  this  resolution  is 
identical  to  the  original  House  Joint 
Resolution  1371  which  was  passed  by  this 
body  on  July  30. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  1371. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  first 
to  congratulate  the  author  of  this  reso- 
lution, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Danhls].  No  individual  in  this  Chamber 
has  worked  more  diligently  on  behalf  of 

our  older  citizens  than  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey.  He  has  done  an  out- 
standing Job,  and  I  share  with  so  many 
of  our  senior  citizens — and  the  entire  Na- 
tion— a  deep  sense  of  appreciation  for 
his  untiring  efforts.  I  wish  also  to  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reto]  and  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  select  subcom- 
mittee, for  their  cooperation  and  work 
on  this  resolution. 

The  Conference  which  Is  contemplated 
under  this  resolution  will  bring  together 
representatives  of  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal governments;  professional  and  lay 
people  who  are  working  in  the  field  of 
the  aging;  and  the  general  public,  par- 
ticularly older  persons.  This  proposal, 
which  will  serve  a  necessary  and  great 
purpose,    should    be    approved    imani- 

mously.  

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1969 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJl.  18707)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IK  THE  coMicrrrKK  or  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  18707. 
with  Mr.  RosTENKowsKi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Committee 
rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
down  to  and  including  line  7  on  page  1  of 
the  bill.  If  there  are  no  amendments  at 
this  point,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TFTLE  I — MILITARY  PERSONNEL 
MiUTART  Personnel.  Armt 
For  pay.  allowances,  individual  clothing, 
subslatence,  Interest  on  deposits,  gratuities, 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (includ- 
ing aU  expenses  thereof  for  organizational 
movements) ,  and  ex|>eDse8  of  temporary  duty 
travel  between  permanent  duty  stations,  for 
members  of  the  Army  on  active  duty  (except 
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members  of  reserve  components  provided  for 
elsewhere);  $8,058,000,000. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  8T  MR.  COHELAN 

Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
three  amendments  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRBIAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerit  read  as  follows: 

Amendmenu  offered  by  Mr.  Coheian:  On 
page  2,  line   10.  strike  out  "»8,066,000.000.'V^ 
and  Insert  "$8,050,300,000.". 

on  page  6  line  26,  strike  out  "$7,806,000,- 
000  "   and  Insert  "$7,766,000,000.". 

On  page  15,  Une  6,  strUce  out  "$5,031,400.- 
000.",  and  Insert  "$4,688,700,000,". 

Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendments  would  delete  $387.4  million 
for  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  ABM  from 
the  defense  appropriation  for  1969.  They 
would  not,  however,  delete  the  funds  for 
research  and  development  in  connection 
with  the  Sentinel  or  the  Nike  X. 

I  introduce  these  amendments  be- 
cause I  am  still  convinced  that  a  strong 
American  defense  will  not  be  enhanced 
by  the  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  ABM 

at  this  time.  ,„   .   ^ 

This  was  a  fact  In  July  when  I  first  at- 
tempted to  delete  ABM  deployment 
funds,  and  despite  the  deplorable  acts 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Czechoslovakia, 

it  is  still  true  today. 

The  President,  the  present  and  for- 
mer Secretaries  of  Defense,  and  aU  the 
science  advisers  to  Presidents  Elsen- 
hower. Kennedy,  and  Johnson  all  agree 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  build  an  ABM 
which  wUl  work  against  a  Soviet  nu- 
clear attack.  As  even  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  said  when  he  announced  the 
Sentinel  decision  in  September  1967: 

Money  Is  not  the  problem:  penetrability 
of  the  proposed  (antl-Sovlet)  shield  Is  the 
problem 


Therefore,  it  seems  clear  that  the  only 
conclusion  we  can  draw  is  that  even  with 
the  expenditure  of  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  it  is  not  possible  to  build  a  de- 
fense against  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack. 

Our  defense  will  have  to  rely,  as  it 
has  for  two  decades,  on  our  nuclear  de- 
terrent. Our  defense  against  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  and  has  been  our  abiUty  to  con- 
vey to  the  Soviets  the  absolute  certainty 
of  their  total  destruction  if  they  attack 
the  United  States. 

The  Soviet  invasion  and  occupauon 
of  Czechoslovakia  has  shown  how  inse- 
cure the  Russians  are  over  the  spread  of 
free  thought  and  expression.  And  this 
despicable  military  action  has  altered 
the  allnement  of  forces  in  Europe,  but  it 
has  not  in  any  way  altered  the  realities 
of  strategic  armaments. 

Our  planning  and  defenses  were  never 
based  on  an  assumption  of  good  will  or 
kindness  by  the  Soviets.  Our  defenses 
are  based  on  the  view  that  the  Soviets 
will  deploy  the  strongest  possible  mili- 
tary forces.  Even  in  this  posture  an  anU- 
Sovlet  ABM  is  not  warranted— or  pos- 
sible. 

I  recognize  that  the  possibility  of  a 
formal  agreement  on  the  limitation  of 
offensive  and  defensive  mlssUes  Is  now 
much  more  remote.  But  the  logic  which 
dictated  the  Interest  of  both  the  United 
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States  and  the  Soviet  Union  still  holds. 
We  both  have  the  resources  and  the  will 
to  match  one  another's  increases  in  nu- 
clear arms.  And  so  the  Soviet  will  In  all 
probabiUty  deploy  more  than  enough  of- 
fensive missiles  to  offset  our  ABM.  The 
result  wlU  be  that  we  and  they  wlU  have 
spent  thousands  of  millions  of  doUars 
and  neither  country  will  be  any  more 
protected  against  a  nuclear  attack— and 
we  may  both  be  a  good  deal  less  safe. 

I  know  that  the  Sentinel  was  origi- 
nally Justified  as  a  "Chinese-oriented* 
ABM.  But  It  now  seems  clear  that  that 
rationale  will  not  hold  up. 

The  CWnese  are  visibly  behind  in  their 
missile  development.  Our  offensive  ca- 
pabUlty  against  the  Chinese  remains  un- 
diminished and  still  an  awesome  de- 
terrent. And  significantly  we  have 
announced  our  wUlingness  to  forgo  an 
anti-Chinese  ABM  if  only  the  Soviets 
will  agree  to  limit  their  ABM. 

The  Sentinel  would  not  provide  protec- 
tion against  multiple  warheads,  sea- 
launched  or  low  trajectory  missiles,  orbit- 
ing bombs,  or  missiles  with  sophisticated 
radar  interference  devices.  And  our  ABM 
wovdd  not  prevent  China  from  holding 
one  of  our  improtected  allies  hostage  to 
her  nuclear  weapons. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  Sentinel  is 
not  necessary  to  our  deterrent  against 
the  Chinese. 

In  closing  my  remarks  I  want  to  maKe 
one  point  clear.  I  favor  a  strong  Ameri- 
can defense,  and  I  am  disturbed  by  the 
events  in  Czechoslovakia,  but  these  con- 
siderations do  not  alter  the  Sentinel  de- 
cision The  Sentinel  will  not  work 
against  the  Soviets,  It  probably  wlU  not 
work  against  the  Chinese  and  it  is  not 
necessary  or  desirable  to  our  defense 
against  either. 
I  urge  your  support  of  my  amendments. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  issue  involv- 
ing the  deployment  of  our  Sentinel  anti- 
balllstlc-mlssUe  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  debated  this 
issue  and  have  voted  upon  this  issue 
many  times  during  this  session  of  the 
Congiess.  The  Congress  has  acted  on  it. 
The  Congress  has  acted  very  decisively 
in  V)PPOsition  to  those  who  wish  to  re- 
strict the  program  and  who  want  to  pre- 
vent its  going  forward  at  this  time. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  President  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  well  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  others  who  w  ould  be 
better  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  on 
this  matter  take  the  position  that  we  can 
and  should  go  ahead  with  the  planned 
deployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  opinion,  it  would 
be  injurious  to  our  position  in  Vietnam: 
it  would  be  injurious  to  our  talks  in 
Paris-  and  it  would  be  injurious  to  our 
opposition  with  regard  to  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia  for  us  to  make 
or  bring  about  a  state  of  weakness  in  a 
field  so  vital  as  this. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  wul  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Illinois.  xt,»^,„ 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  it  net  true  I  ask  the  dis- 


tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
and  all  military  experts  say  that  neither 
the  proposed  system— the  system  as  pro- 
posed under  this  bill  and  also  the  Rus- 
sian system— are  not  defenses  against 
our  MIRV  missile  or  against  the  Russian 
equivalent  of  the  MIRV  missile? 

Mr  MAHON.  There  is  no  absolute, 
ironciad,  perfect,  or  infallible  defensive 
system  against  the  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile.  There  Is  no  doubt  about 
that,  nor  Is  there  a  perfect  defense 
against  any  other  weapon  that  I  know  of. 
This  is  a  very  serious  problem. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Is  not  the  significance  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  anti-ballistlc-misslle  sys- 
tem brought  out  by  the  fact  that  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
CUfford,  already  has  directed  that  there 
shall  be  no  cuts  in  the  anti-balUstic- 
misslle  progrEun? 

This  is  one  of  the  few  areas  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  where  there  are  to 
be  no  cuts.  That  shows  the  essentiaUty  of 
getting  on  with  it  insofar  as  the  experts 
in  the  Pentagon  are  concerned. 

Mr  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
year  the  report  of  House  ApproprlatlonB 
Committee  accompanying  the  Defenro 
appropriaUons  bill  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
report  No.  349,  filed  June  9,  1967,  stated: 
It  would  appear  that  the  initiation  of 
deployment  ol  "light"  or  "tWn''  <*«!*'"*: 
now  may  very  weU  be  a  most  \isef  ul  first  step 
toward  whatever  level  ol  ballistic  missile 
defense  ultimately  appears  necessary. 


It  was  not  untU  September  1967,  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  finally  am- 
noimced  the  decision  to  undertake  de- 
ployment of  such  a  defense— the  Sen- 
tinel system.  On  September  18,  1967,  the 
Secretary  said: 

We  WlU  begin  actual  production  of  such  a 
system  at  the  end  ol  this  year  (1067). 

I  have  previously  recorded  strong  con- 
currence with  that  action.  The  defense 
of  America  against  ballisUc  mlssUes  can 
no  longer  be  delayed. 

DEFENDING   THE    XTSTTB)    STATES 

Arguments  have  been  raised  against 
deployment  of  a  system  to  defend  against 
missiles  by  saying  an  antl-ballistic-mis- 
sile  system  is  too  expensive.  But  there 
have  always  been  those  who  have  at- 
tempted to  delay  or  to  postpone  deploy- 
ment for  defense  by  saying  the  country 
cannot  afford  the  cost.  Such  initial  argu- 
ments give  way  to  reaUty:  Without  the 
capability  to  defend  itself  the  Nation 
cannot  exist.  . 

Cost  considerations  are  certamly  a 
factor  of  defense  but  clearly  the  point 
at  issue  is  how  best  to  defend  ourselves 
and  not  should  we  defend  ourselves. 

NEED    FOR   ABM    SYSTEM    DEPLOYMENT    NOW 

Some  say  the  deployment  of  an  Amer- 
ican ABM  system  Is  not  needed  now  be- 
cause it  Is  not  effective  or  not  ready  for 
deployment  or  that  we  can  afford  to  wait 
still  longer  before  it  is  deployed. 

However,  the  arguments  are  refuted 
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by  the  statements  hmd  actions  of  the 
officials  of  our  Oovei  nment  who  bear  the 
greatest  responslbil  ties  in  this  matter. 
And  by  their  words  f  nd  actidns  they  have 
certified  the  need  f(  tr  deployment  is  not 
only  due  now  but  un  loubtedly  overdue. 

The  Congress  of  t  le  United  States  last 
year,  In  my  opinion  expressed  Its  views 
with  the  enactmen;  of  the  fiscal  year 
1968  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  B:  r  that  act,  $269  mil- 
lion was  placed  in  the  Army  Procure- 
ment account  "av(  liable  only  for"  an 
antiballlstlc  missile  lystem. 

Some  of  those  1!  68  fimds  have  been 
obligated  or  other  irlse  committed  and 
the  program  has  bei  :un  to  move  forward. 

On  September  18. 1967  the  administra- 
tion certified  the  n&  d  with  its  announced 
decision  to  go  for  trard  with  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  dep  ojmaent  and  to  begin 
actual  production  o '  such  a  system. 

With  whatever  re  uctance  the  adminis- 
tration had  in  maJ  ;ing  that  decision,  it 
cannot.be  said  to  hi  ive  done  so  hurriedly. 

Ballistic  missllei  have  been  in  the 
arsenals  of  attack  f  ir  over  20  years. 

In  1962-63,  the  irike-Zeus  system  ac- 
complished 10  out  cf  14  successful  Inter- 
cepts of  actual  intf  rcontlnental  ballistic 
missile  targets  flrtd  from  Vandenberg 
Air  Force  Base.'  Fo  ■  some  years  now,  we 
have  been  capable  <  )f  providing  a  termi- 
nal point-like  defense  against  incoming 
missiles  and  with  tl  e  Introduction  of  the 
long-range  missile,  Spartan,  em  areawlde 
defense  has  becomi  possible  over  all  50 
States.  See  pages  4  to  7,  part  3,  of  the 
hearings  for  fiscal  rear  1969. 

As  now  conceives  I  our  system  of  de- 
fense against  balllsJc  missiles  which  is 
known  as  the  Sentii  lel  system  consists  of 
long-range  acquisl  ion  radars,  missile 
site  radars,  Sparta  i  missiles  to  engage 
targets  generally  ou  Inside  the  atmosphere 
at  several  hundred  miles  range  and  the 
Sprint  missile  to  mgage  at  relatively 
shorter  range — 15  to  25  miles — those 
warheads  which  get  past  the  Spartan. 
All  of  that  hardwan  is  tied  together  Into 
an  effective  system  vlth  data  processing 
technology  incorpor  ited  within  the  most 
highly  sophlstlcatecj  computers. 

The  long-range  Si  nrtan  missile  makes 
it  possible  to  plan  a  defense  which  would 
blanket  the  entire  country  while  the 
ultra-high-speed  Sp  rint  missile  would  be 
used  to  defend  locttions  of  the  highest 
value  to  include  the  sites  of  our  Minute- 
man  missiles  which  xrould  be  required  for 
counterattack.  As  )f  mid-March  1968, 
some  17  developme:  ital  firings  of  Sprint 

had  taken  place  an<  I  It  has  been  testified 
that  the  missile  haspeen  performing  well. 
The  Sentinel  system  could  be  aug- 
mented to  take  car !  of  fractional  orbital 
bomb  system  threa  > — see  page  16,  part  3, 
of  the  hearings  for  fiscal  year  1969.  Also, 
by  add-on  this  def  ;nse  coverage  can  be 
provided  against  Soviet  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  and  against 
ballistic  missiles  lauiched  from  Cuba- 
page  15,  part  3,  of  t  le  hearings  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  Additi  >nally,  for  defense 
against  multiple  in  lependently  targeted 
reentry  vehicles — :  lORVS — the  proper 
course  lies  in  impro\  ing  this  Sentinel  sys- 
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tem — ^page  28,  part  3.  of  the  hearings  for 
fiscal  year  1969. 

There  Is  an  absolute  requirement  for 
the  ABM  system. 

The  President,  on  March  29,  1968,  es- 
tablished the  Sentinel  program  as  being 
in  the  highest  national  priority  category. 

The  ability  of  our  Nation  to  defend  it- 
self against  missiles  Is  of  prime  concern. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Clifford  gave  his 
views  specifically  "with  respect  to  pro- 
ceeding with  the  deployment  of  the  Sen- 
tinel antiballlstlc  missile  system"  in  a  let- 
ter of  June  18, 1968.  to  Senator  Rnssnx: 

I  bave  tiad  an  opportunity  to  go  Into  tb« 
merlta  ot  tbe  system  In  considerable  deptb 
...  I  beUeve  that  tbe  time  has  arrived  when 
we  can  no  longer  rely  merely  on  continued 
research  and  development  but  should  pro- 
ceed wltb  actual  deployment  of  an  operating 
system-.  .  .  We  must  not  suspend  takUig 
action  In  our  own  defense.  (Conorkssional 
Record,  June  19, 1968.  page  17761.) 

The  Senate  Preparedness  Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  been  conducting,  diulng 
the  past  few  months,  an  intensive  study 
of  the  entire  problem  of  our  Strategic 
Forces.  The  significance  of  the  following 
statements  by  Senator  Stennis,  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  on  June  19 
1968,  therefore  are  overwhelmingly  ap 
parent: 

Until  recently,  I  bave  opposed  deployment 
of  this  very  ABM  system.  (Congussionai. 
RxcoRO,  June  19.  1968.  page  17761.) 

But  as  regards  the  situation  now  the 
Senator  said: 

We  cannot  hesitate.  We  must  move  forward, 
even  If  tbe  inunedlate  deployment  Is  di- 
rected prlmarUy  at  Red  China  .  .  .  Tbe  im- 
pact of  tbe  real,  bard  facts  of  this  matter  are 
what  are  convincing.  I  emphasize  that.  (Con- 
GRKSsioNAi.  Record,  June  19,  1968,  page 
17762.) 

On  September  5,  1968.  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  again  stressed  the  Importance  of 
continuing  the  Sentinel  ABM  program 
without  delay  when  he  directed  that  the 
system  be  exempt  from  the  expenditure 

reduction  program.  Secretary  Clifford 
said: 

I  bave  today  directed  that  tbe  Sentinel 
ABM  system  be  exempt  from  tbe  expenditure 
reduction  program  required  by  Congress  for 
FY  1969.  From  a  financial  standpoint,  tbe 
option  to  reduce  Sentinel  expenditures  could 
have  been  useful.  I  bave  determined,  how- 
ever, that  m  tbe  light  of  all  current  develop- 
ments our  prudent  course  Is  to  press  forward 
as  planned  wltb  the  Sentinel  system. 

There  are  some  who  imply  huge  sav- 
ings in  expenditures  will  result  In  fiscal 

year  1969  if  the  ABM  deployment  pro- 
gram is  delayed  by  1  year.  They  now 
view  the  serious  fiscal  situation  we  are 
confronted  with  as  an  opportunity  to 
accomplish  that  which  prudence  really 
does  not  permit. 

But  the  realities  of  the  situation  dic- 
tate otherwise. 

The  fiscal  problems  now  confronting 
our  Nation  cannot  be  rectified  by  deny- 
ing or  delaying  the  defense  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

HOPXa  AND  DXSnUBS  TO  TAUE  HAVK  NOT  BIOX- 
TKACKED  THE  SOVIETS  AND  SHOUID  MOT  BE  THE 
BASIS   FOB   rCXTHSB   DELAY   OF   AN   AMERICAN 

ABM 

Americans  and  all  of  their  responsible 
leaders  want  peace. 


But  there  are  also  those  who  want 
peace  luiencumbered  with  the  hard  work 
and  realities  which  are  required  of 
America  to  provide  a  firm  basis  for 
peace. 

There  are  those  who  would  deny 
America  this  defense  against  missiles  by 
saying  that  if  we  move  ahead  with  our 
ABM  system  It  will  Jeopardize  "peace" 
with  the  Soviets:  or  Jeopardize  a  hoped- 
for  "detente,"  or  provoke  the  Soviets 
into  an  arms  race. 

Such  reasoning  is  based  on  danger- 
ous misconceptions.  Obviously  the  Sen- 
tinel ABM  system  is  a  system  of  defense. 
It  cannot  be  used  on  the  offensive;  it 
cannot  be  used  to  strike  at  the  U.S.S.R. 
It  will  help  defend  our  country. 

Such  reasoning  is  also  dangerous  be- 
cause the  Soviets  most  certainly  desire 
that  their  inventory  of  offensive  missiles. 
and  the  additional  ones  they  are  today 
building,  be  guaranteed  an  unimpeded 
trajectory  to  American  cities  and  other 
targets. 

Obviously  a  defense  against  missiles 
deployed  and  directed  at  the  United 
States  could  save  American  lives.  Ac- 
cording to  information  obtained  by  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appro- 
priations on  March  18,  1968,  the  Sen- 
tinel system  will  save  millions  of  lives 
if  ICBM's  were  to  be  launched  from  Red 
China  and  the  hearings  also  show  that 
in  an  all-out  strategic  nuclear  exchange 
between  the  United  States  and  tlie 
U.S.S.R.  even  the  limited  level  of  ABM 
deployment  now  proposed  would  reduce 
American  fatalities  by  20  to  30  million- 
page  19,  part  3,  of  the  hearings  for  fis- 
cal year  1969. 

Statements  issued  from  Moscow  and 
elsewhere  have  told  of  an  "understand- 
ing" having  been  reached  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  concern- 
ing our  Government's  long-standing 
offer  to  talk  with  the  Soviet  Union  about 
curbs  on  nuclear  weaix>ns. 

So,  some  who  would  hope  to  delay  our 
ABM  system  now  use  this  development 
and  cite  it  as  a  basis  for  further  delay. 

Secretary  Clifford  who  has  devoted 
great  time  and  consideration  to  the  ABM 
issue,  in  a  September  5,  1968,  speech 
dealt  with  this  argument  when  he  said: 

Wltb  tbe  Soviet  Union  having  for  some 
time  been  engaged  In  the  actual  deployment 
of  a  ballistic  missile  defense,  our  decision  tu 
go  ahead  with  our  own  system  would  both 
Improve  the  chances  of  talks  and  the  nego- 
tiating climate  should  lucb  talks  take  place. 

Further,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 

deployment  of  any  Soviet  strategic  weap- 
on system  has  been  or  will  be  brought  to 
a  halt  by  this  latest  proposal. 

Soviet  leaders  themselves  have  dis- 
claimed any  Intent  to  deny  themselves 
an  ABM  system.  In  London,  England,  in 
early  February  1967,  Premier  Kosygin 
discussed  ABM's.  The  Washington  Post 
report  of  February  10,  1967,  had  this  to 
say  on  the  Kosygin  statement: 

On  the  related  disarmament  issue  of  antl- 
bamstlc  mlasUes,  the  Premier  had  no  encour- 
aging words  for  Americana  who  hope  to  halt 
a  race  In  producing  the  costly  weapons. 

Kosygin  distinguished  between  defensive 
and  offenalve  weapons,  and  said  tbe  latter 
were  less  likely  to  Increase  International  ten- 
slona.  He  admitted  that  tbe  ABM  system  was 


more  expensive,  but  said  cost  could  not  be  a 
criterion  for  tbe  decUlon. 

His  words  thereby  chUled  hopes  for  a  tacit 
agreement  between  Washington  and  Moscow 
on  preventing  an  ABM  race. 

The  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  have  for  years  unanimously  sup- 
ported the  position  that  this  country 
should  proceed  to  deploy  a  defensive  sys- 
tem against  ballistic  missiles.  Their  feel- 
ings I  believe  were  weU  expressed  more 
than  1  year  ago  by  Army  Chief  of  St^. 
Gen.  Harold  Johnson,  on  March  10, 1967. 
when  he  said: 

The  uneasiness  that  I  feel  is  baslcaUy  this: 
When  do  we  stop  dlsctisslng  and  when  do 
we  reach  a  decision  point?  (Page  636,  Part  a 
Hearings  FT  68) 

EEaOTBEMENT  FOR  ABM  18  BASED  ON  FACTS  NOT 
OPINIONS 

In  contrast  to  professional  military- 
scientific  advice  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  some  would  delay  the  ABM  justify- 
ing theh:  reasons  on  opinions,  which  are 
held  by  various  scientific  and  technical 
advisers  who  are  now  or  who  have  ad- 
vised at  the  highest  levels  within  the  ad- 
ministration including  the  Department 
of  Defense.  ,     .        ^^^ 

The  errors  which  may  arise  here  seem 
to  arise  from  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing reasons:  First,  the  advisers,  when  ad- 
dressing the  ABM  deployment  problem, 
may  be  speaking  on  a  matter  which  Ues 
outside  their  field  of  professional  or  cur- 
rent competency,  or  lack  current  date; 
and  second,  the  advisers  have  predUec- 
tions  and  bias  against  ahnost  any  arma- 

What  is  needed  In  the  highest  coun- 
sels of  the  U.S.  Government  today  is 
hard  realisUc  thinking  based  upon  solid 
diplomatic,  and  military-scientific  facts. 

Practical  and  responsible  men  do  not 
build  the  defense  of  America  on  hopes 
and  desires  alcme.  Much  hard  work  has 
already  gone  into  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  engineering  efforts  on 
our  ABM  system.  Much  remains  to  be 
done.  And  it  must  be  done  without  hesi- 
tation. ^        , 

Without  some  beUevable  power  toward 
retaliation,  future  Presidents  will  be 
without  realistic  capablUties  required  to 
continue  the  conduct  of  this  Nations 

Mr  Chairman,  the  House  should  vote 
overwhelmingly  against  the  proposed 
amendment  and  support  the  ABM  ap- 
propriation as  recommended  in  the  bill 
toward  carrying  forward  the  proper  de- 
fenses of  the  country.  Defenses  which 
protect  poor  and  rich  alike. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
us  whether  what  is  proposed  in  the  ABM 
system  is  the  thin  shield  or  is  it  the  big 
system,  the  $50  billion  system? 

As  I  understand  what  Is  proposed  Is 
the  so-caUed  Chinese  shield  which  is  sup- 
posed to  cost  about  $5  billion  to  $7  bil- 
lion. There  are  some,  however,  who  will 
say  that  this  Is  the  first  step  toward  the 
construction  of  a  huge  shield  that  may 
cost  $50  billion  to  $60  bUllon  and  even 
more  and  against  which  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  warned  and  said  this: 


If  we  .  .  opt  for  heavy  ABM  deploy- 
mentr-*t  whatever  price— we  <«»  b«^«^- 
taln  that  the  Sovlete  wUl  react  to  offset  tbe 
advantage  we  would  hope  to  gam. 


The  Secretary  concluded: 

The  nation  must  "resist  that  tempta- 
tion firmly,"  because  the  greatest  deterrent 
analnst  such  a  strike  Is  not  a  massive,  costly. 
but  highly  penetrable  ABM  shield,  but  rather 
a  fully  credible  offensive  assured  destruction 
capability. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  To  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question,  I  know  of  no  proposal 
before  the  Congress  or  our  committee  to 
expand  this  beyond  the  proposd  "tldn' 
system  which  we  are  talking  of  today. 

This  is  the  so-called  Chinese  system. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  as  this  system 
develops  it  may  be  expanded  to  Include 
developments  which  wUl  guard  agahist 
the  threat  of  the  fractional  orbital  bomb. 
It  can  also  be  extended  to  guard  against 
the    threat   of    a   submarine-launched 

missile. 

Therefore,  we  can  build  on  this  system 
but  there  is  no  plan  to  expand  the  system 
to  the  extent  of  guarding  against  a  mas- 
sive Soviet  threat. 

Mr  YATES.  The  system  that  is  pro- 
posed then  will  be  no  defense  against 
Russian  missiles;  will  it? 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  This  system  that  is 
mentioned  has  a  capabiUty  to  defend 
against  an  attack  from  Russia  to  the 
extent  of  saving  20  to  30  million  Uves. 

Even  this  "thin"  system,  therefore,  has 
the  capability  of  guarding  against  a  So- 
viet atteck,  but  to  a  very  Umited  degree. 

Mr.  YATES.  But  even  that  assumes 
that  other  missUes  will  get  through  in 
the  event  of  a  Soviet  attack,  kiUing  mil- 
lions of  people. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  In  the  event  of  a 
massive  Soviet  atteck,  it  would  be  very 

serious. 

Mr  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
that  this  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
true  that  Russia's  regrettable  and  alarm- 
ing invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  last 
month  has  required  us  to  again  reevalu- 
ate our  defense  posture  and  our  responsi- 
biUties  for  attempting  to  preserve  both 
peace  and  freedom  elsewhere  than  in 
Southeast  Asia  in  this  increasingly  dan- 
gerous and  volatile  world. 

I  beUeve  that  Russia,  by  its  action, 
made  one  of  the  most  serious  foreign 
poUcy  blunders  of  any  nation  in  recent 
times — and  that  its  rape  of  freedom  in 
Czechoslovakia  will,  in  the  end,  cost  it 

dearly.  ^  ^  ...  u 

It  cannot  readily  undo  what  it  has 
done  and  perhaps.  If  the  "hardliners"  In 
Moscow  are  truly  again  in  control  of  its 
future  poUcy.  it  will  not  even  try  to  do 

so.  ,. 

However.  I  also  believe  that  it  would 
be  as  dangerous  for  us — and  the  future 
cause  of  world  peace— to  overreact  to 
this  most  recent  proof  of  continuing  Rus- 
sian Imperialism  as  it  would  be  to  at- 
tempt to  dismiss  it.  as  one  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful contenders  for  his  party's  presi- 
dential nomination  did.  as  being  rela- 
tively "unimportant." 

Mr  Chairman,  most  of  us  have  become 
accustomed  to  the  fact  that  we  live  in 
an  atomic  age.  and  to  the  cruel  possibihty 


that  through  mistake  or  by  design  "that 
uncertain  balance  of  terror  that  stays 
the  hand  of  mankind's  final  war  "—as 
the  late  John  F.  Kennedy  put  it— might 
someday  be  upset. 

Yet  I  think  we  tend  to  regard  this 
unliappy  state  of  affairs  as  being  pecu- 
liarly our  problem — the  problem,  that  is. 
of  the  presently  Uvlng  population  of  this 
world — ^paying  too  Uttle  heed  to  the  fm- 
ther  fact  that  all  the  generations  yet  un- 
born will  live,  Uke  us.  in  an  atomic  age. 
Is  it  therefore  good  enough  for  us  merely 
to  wish  to  preserve,  untipped.  that  pre- 
carious balance  of  terror  during  our 
lifetimes?  Is  it  good  enough  for  us  to 
continually  acquiesce  to  the  constant 
escalation  of  the  level  of  that  terror, 
through  a  willingness— in  a  desire  to  pre- 
sei-ve  our  own  short-range  or  long-range 
security  to  allow  the  current  arms  race 
to  go  on  unabated? 

Or  is  it  incumbent  upon  us,  instead,  as 
stewards  of  our  children's,  and  their  chil- 
dren's, future  chance  of  survival,  to  bend 
every  effort — even  perhaps  at  some  risk 
to  ourselves — in  a  continuing  attempt  to 
halt  that  useless  and  senseless  "arms 
race"  to  which  mankind  has  seemingly 
become  addicted? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  correct  answer  to 
me  seems  obvious:  just  as  obvious  as  the 
answer  to  the  question  of  how  much 
longer  can  we,  as  a  nation,  continue  to 
afford  the  cost  of  that  "arms  race"  on 
which- though  the  figure  I  am  about  to 
use  relates  to  all  defense  spending — ^we 
have  devoted  one  trillion  dollars  just  in 
these  so-called  postwar  years,  alone.  And 
it  is  not  a  political  stetement  on  my  part 
to  note  that  half  of  this  vast  expenditure 
occiu-red  just  during  these  past  8  years  of 
the  Kennedy-Johnson  administrations, 
despite  General  Eisenhower's  warning, 
as  he  left  office  in  1961.  that: 


In  the  councils  of  Government  we  must 
guard  against  the  acqxilsltlon  of  unwarrant- 
ed Influence,  whether  sought  or  unsought, 
by  the  military-Industrial  complex  ...  (for) 
the  potential  for  the  disastrous  rise  of  mis- 
placed power  exits  and  wlU  persist." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  that  Eisenhower  warning  out 
of  any  desire  to  suggest  that  there  has 
been  any  undue  or  Improper  influence  of 
any  kind  on  anyone  in  the  putting  to- 
gether of  this  blU,  or  in  the  making  of 
the  decisions  that  preceded  the  recom- 
mendations it  makes  to  us. 

But  I  do  so.  Instead,  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  an  awesome  Inevltable- 
ness  about  the  advancing  technology  of 
modem  warfare— an  advance  that  seems 
to  have  gone  well  beyond  our  understand- 
ing, let  alone  our  control. 

For  here,  once  again.  In  this  bm — in 
the  midst  of  funds  for  Vietnam,  for  man- 
power, and  for  aU  kinds  of  military  hard- 
ware and  supplies— we  face  the  question 
of  funding  the  begirmings  of  deployment 
of  an  antiballistic  missile  system. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  true  that  when 
a  weapons  system  becomes  "ripe"— as 
this  developing,  new  ABM  system  of  ours 
appears  to  have  done — ^the  need  for  it 
begins  to  dominate  the  thinkhig  of  those 
who  have  researched  it,  designed  it  and 
urged  it,  and  those  others  who  are  now 
prepared  to  make  and  insteU  it,  as  weU 
as  still  those  others  in  positions  of  re- 
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been  accomplished  would  as  obviously 
have  been  to  their  eulvantage  as  to  ours. 

Finally,  there  is  the  certainty  of  new 
leadership  for  this  Nation— and  of  new 
guidance  in  its  foreign  affairs — and, 
however  we  may  choose,  that  new  lead- 
ership will  be  in  office  in  a  matter  of 
months,  now. 

One  does  not  knpw  what  President 
Johnson  might  do  with  this  deployment 
money,  if  it  is  granted  him.  between  now 
and  next  January  20.  He  may  choose  to 
spend  it.  or  not.  depending  upon  his 
reading  of  the  situation  at  the  time. 

My  guess  would  be  that  we  would  not 
spend  it.  under  all  the  given  circum- 
stances, and  if  that  should  prove  to  be 
the  case — or  even  if  it  did  not — what 
harm  would  there  truly  be  in  keeping  our 
options  open  on  this  issue,  by  holding 
back  this  money  for  the  moment,  and  In 
giving  the  new  President  and  his  ad- 
visers, whoever  they  may  be,  full  rein  to 
review  the  entire  situation  and  to  make 
their  recommendation  to  the  next  Con- 
gress accordingly? 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  reading  of  the  an- 
swer to  that  question  is  such  that  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  amendment,  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
CoHELANl.  which  would  cut  the  sum  of 
$387  million  out  of  this  bill,  and  thus 
forestall  for  the  moment  the  advance 
deployment  of  the  ABM  system  whose 
usefulness  and  necessity  remains.  If  we 
look  at  it  objectively,  still  very  much  in 
doubt. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  old 
ground  which  we  have  plowed  many 
times.  In  view  of  the  past  history  of  these 
amendments,  let  us  face  the  fact  that 
what  is  taking  place  is  largely  an  exer- 
cise in  semantics,  and  a  delay  in  the 
orderly  operations  of  the  House  and 
nothing  more.  Both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  expressed  themselves  re- 
peatedly on  the  issue  of  the  desirability 
of  an  ABM  system  and  overwhelmingly 
in  its  favor.  The  only  change  since  the 
last  such  exercise  was  a  statement  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  the  ABM 
system — the  Sentinel — is  not  to  suffer 
cuts  similar  to  those  being  inflicted  in 
other  areas  of  defense.  It  is  considered 
too  important.  The  word  In  the  Pentagon 
is  'full  steam  ahead"  for  the  ABM  sys- 
tem. There  they  know  the  facts.  There 
they  know  the  need.  And  there  they  have 
sought  for  years  to  get  this  program  Into 
operation. 

The  distinguished  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Mr.  Clifford,  has  stated  that  the 
Soviets  already  have  an  ABM  system  of 
their  own,  so  they  can  hardly  object  to 
our  building  a  thin  one.  He  says  it  Is 
entirely  feasible  to  build  a  system  for 
stopping  Chinese  ICBM's.  downing  mis- 
siles launched  accidentally  by  another 
power,  and  giving  some  protection  for 
oui-  own  ICBM  sites,  cities  and  popula- 
tion. 

It  is  significant  to  me  that  the  Soviets 
agreed  to  negotiations  on  a  limitation 
of  missiles  just  4  days  after  the  United 
States  announced  it  was  going  ahead 
with  the  ABM.  It  should  be  apparent 
from  this  that  our  hand  has  been 
strengthened  in  all  our  dealings  with  the 
Soviets.  If  that  is  not  enough,  it  is  well 
to  recall  the  amazing  speed  and  effi- 


ciency with  which  the  Soviet  bloc  moved 
175,000  troops  into  Czechoslovakia  with- 
in a  very  short  time.  This  makes  it  very 
clear  that  we  may  have  underestimated 
Soviet  capability  to  move  troops,  and 
that  NATO  defenses  are  completely  in- 
adequate to  stop  a  genuine  Soviet  offen- 
sive on  the  ground.  That  should  dash  any 
hopes  which  may  have  arisen  that  nu- 
clear weapons  will  not  be  needed  to  de- 
ter Soviet  aggression.  If  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  going  to  be  a  part  of  the  next 
world  war,  and  they  certainly  will  be. 
we  shall  need  as  much  as  we  can  provide 
in  the  way  of  ABM  defenses.  Certainly 
we  shall  need  much  more  than  the  thin 
line  which  now  is  projected,  but  at  least 
this  is  a  beginning.  It  is  better  than 
nothing.  We  can  save  millions  of  lives. 

Mr.  PE^LLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  based  on 
the  information  provided  me,  I  certainly 
would  not  oppose  funds  for  a  defense  sys- 
tem which  would  provide  protection  for 
Americans  and  possibly  save  countless 
thousands  of  lives. 

But,  I  very  much  oppose  the  arbitrarj- 
attitude  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
over  the  location  of  Sentinel  anti-bal- 
listic-mlssile  sites.  , 

On  the  floor  of  this  House  on  July  29. 
I  was  assured  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  SncES]  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Construc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
that  ABM  sites  were  only  being  consid- 
ered "some  distance  away  from  centers 
of  population." 

Let  me  say  that  the  Army  wants  to 
place  one  of  the  sites  within  a  mile  of 
downtown  Seattle,  Wash. ;  well  inside  the 
city;  and  in  one  of  the  city's  heaviest 
concentrations  of  private  homes. 

This  Is  not  what  I  consider  keeping 
faith  with  the  Congress  or  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

The  Army  has  denied  my  request  for 
public  hearings  on  this  matter,  and  they 
have  rejected  my  suggestion  that  the  en- 
tire system  be  moved  to  a  less  popiilated 
area  of  the  State  of  Washington,  which 
presently  Is  being  used  by  the  Air  Force 
as  a  radar  station. 

Their  stated  position,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  defense  of  the  Sentinel  system  re- 
quires the  use  of  short-range  missiles. 
Well,  I  would  say  that  any  system  requir- 
ing missile  defense  obviously  is  vulner- 
able to  attack,  and  this  being  the  case, 
such  a  defense  system  should  not  be  lo- 
cated in  as  densely  populated  areas  as 
the  Army  has  chosen  for  the  Seattle  re- 
gion. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  told 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida: 

Satisfactory  decisions  (bad  to  be  made) 
with  local  officials  on  a  site  which  Is  least  ob- 
jectionable to  the  people  In  the  centers 
which  are  Included  In  the  program. 

Well,  the  sites  being  considered  by  the 
Army  for  the  Seattle  area  are  very  ob- 
jectionable, not  only  to  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  but  to  the  people  who  have  orga- 
nized their  opposition. 

I  might  add  that  I  Join  them  in 
vociferously  opposing  the  highly  popu- 
lated sites  the  Army  has  chosen  in  the 
Seattle  area. 

GENERAL   I.EAVB 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  may  extend  their 
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remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  in 
regard  to  the  amendments  which  have 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fornia   [Mr.  CohkianI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word  and  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recently  I  made  two 
speeches  in  connection  with  the  Vietnam 
war,  and  I  would  Uke  to  insert  them 
again  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
On  June  24,  1968,  I  stated: 

Fight  To  Wm  oa  Ort  Our 
Mr.   Andrbws    of  Alabama.   Mr.   Speaker. 
last  Saturday  the  Vietnam  war  became  the 
longest  in  the  history  of  this  Nation— longer 
than  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States.  World  War  I,  World  War  II. 
and  the  Korean  war.  I  think  It  Is  generally 
conceded  that  our  present  enemy  Is  the  weak- 
est and  smallest  country  we  have  ever  en- 
gaged m  war.   and   the  fact  that  the  war 
against  the  weakest  enemy  has  lasted  longer 
than  any  other  war  In  our  history  convinces 
me  that  we  are  not  fighting  this  war  to  win. 
I  beg  and  plead  with  the  President  to  get 
out  of  there  If  you  are  not  fighting  to  win. 
I  am  sick  and  tired  and  broken-hearted  at 
reading  a  casualty  list  each  week  of  young 
Americans  ranging  between  300  and  500  each 
week    Please — let   us   fight  this   war   to   win 
or  get  out  of  South  Vietnam.  If  George  Wash- 
ington had  fought  the  Revolutionary  War  as 
this  one  is  being  fought  we  would  still  be 
under  British  control. 

On  June  13,  1967,  I  said: 


First  I  should  like  to  pay  my  respects  to 
our  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  |Mr.  Mahon).  I  have  served  un- 
der three  chairmen  of  the  fuU  Appropriations 
Committee  during  my  tenure  in  office,  and 
I  have  yet  to  see  one  who  in  my  opinion  has 
done  a  better  Job  than  has  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  ^.,.  »^  ,. 

This  Is  a  big  blU.  It  Is  the  biggest  bill  that 
wui  come  before  the  Congress — $70,296,- 
200,000— to  provide  the  weapons  of  war  for 
our  servicemen  who  are  today  engaged  In 
what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  worst  wars. 
If  not  the  worst  war.  this  country  has  ever 
been  Involved  In. 

There  are  high  ranking  members  of  the 
military  who  have  agreed  with  that  state- 
ment; namely,  that  this  is  the  worst  war  this 
Nation  has  ever  been  engaged  In. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  that 
only  those  who  have  relatives  In  the  Jungles 
of  South  Vietnam  are  concerned  about  this 
war.  The  man  on  the  street,  who  has  no  son 
or  no  relative  In  South  Vietnam— and  the 
Members  know  It— has  an  attitude  of  "I 
couldn't  care  lees." 

I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  that  little 
country  of  Israel.  I  hope  the  leaders  of  this 
country  will  learn  something  from  the  ac- 
tions of  Israel  last  week.  I  believe  the  record 
of  that  war  is  one  of  the  most  brUUant  chap- 
ters ever  written  in  the  history  of  wars. 

A  little  nation,  completely  surrounded  by 
enemies,  outnumbered  three  to  one  both  in 
personnel  and  In  equipment,  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  that  Russia  was  threatening 
to  go  to  the  aid  of  her  enemies,  won  a  war 
In  the  unbeUevable  time  of  about  5  days. 
It  was  for  one  reason.  Mr.  Chairman.  Israel 
fought  that  war  to  win.  Israel  carried  out  the 
statement  made  by  the  late  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  that  In  war  there  Is  no  substitute  for 
victory. 

Israel  cared  nothing  for  the  threats  of  Rus- 
sU.  Figuratively  speaking,  she  tised  the  words 
Of  Admiral  Farragut  when  she  said,  "Damn 


the  Ruaslanfl,  full  speed  ahead."  And,  bless 
her  heart,  she  came  out  victorious  because 
she  fought  that  war  to  win. 

My  great  concern,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
our  prople  are  not  fighting  the  war  to  win 
in  South  Vietnam.  Either  one  of  two  things 
is  happening.  Either  we  are  not  fighting  to 
win  or  we  cannot  win.  It  U  one  of  the  two. 
I  'wUl  say  that  If  this  great  and  powerful 
Nation,  the  most  affluent  nation  In  the  world, 
cannot  whip  a  Uttle  country  like  North  Viet- 
nam, which  is  not  as  big  as  the  State  of 
New  Jersey— a  lltUe  nation  that  has  no  air 
force  and  haa  no  navy— then  we  have  no 
buamesa  In  the  war  business,  and  we  ought 
to  boat  our  swords  into  plowshares  and  de- 
clare to  the  world  that  we  are  a  nation  of 
Quakers  and  get  out  of  the  war  business 
completely.  ,  „     .„ 

Something  U  going  on  that  I  cannot  pin- 
point I  know  that  I  have  talked  to  many, 
many,  many  mlUtary  men. 

I  have  been  on  this  committee  for  23  years. 
I  asked  a  very  high-ranking  officer.  "Do  you 
have  enough  equipment?"  His  answer  wa^ 
"Tee  sir"  I  asked,  "Do  you  have  enough 
planU?"  He  said,  "Tee,  sir."  I  a^«l  "Do  you 
have  enough  guna  and  ammunition?  He 
^d  "Tes.  sir.'- I  asked.  "Well,  why  can  you 
not 'whip  that  Uttie  country  of  North  Viet- 
nam? What  do  you  need  to  do  It?  His  an- 
swer was,  "Targets— targets." 

Now  you  know.  If  we  had  sent  a  team  or 
expert^  all  over  the  world  looking  for  tiie 
very  worst  place  to  commit  our  troops,  that 
team  of  experte  would  have  come  back  with 
a  report  that  would  have  had  South  Vietnam 
high  on  the  list  as  being  the  worst  place  to 

commit  troops.  

During  those  23  years  I  have  been  on  the 
committee  mUltary  men  have  told  me  and 
the  committee  that  In  a  guerrilla-type  war 
you  cannot  hope  to  win  unless  you  have  a 
superiority  of  10  to  1.  We  have  nothing  like 
that  superiority  today  In  South  Vietnam. 

According  to  the  latest  reports,  we  have 
approximately  435,000  men  In  South  Viet- 
nam General  Westmoreland  recently  said  he 
needed  200,000  to  250.000  more  troops  In 
South  Vietnam.  The  French  stayed  there  for 
10  years  fighting.  They  had  the  best  troops  in 
the  world  down  there,  members  of  the 
Foreign  Legion.  The  French  had  600^ 
troops  m  South  Vietnam.  Did  they  win?  The 
answer  Is  no.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  win  a 
land  war  In  Southeast  Asia.  Tou  must  have  a 
superiority  of  10  to  1.  One  man  In  the  Jungle 
with  a  rifle  Is  worth  10  men  out  In  front  of 
him. 

My  prediction  here  Is  that  If  this  war  con- 
tinues to  be  fought  as  It  has  been  for  the 
last  6  years,  we  will  be  there  at  least  another 
20  years.  To  say  that  thU  great  Nation  is 
pinned  down  In  South  Vietnam  Is  an  under- 
statement. We  are  pinned  down  by  a  lltt  e 
nation  that  wUl  not  rate  75th  In  the  family 
of  nations.  That  Uttle  nation  today  has  the 
most  powerful,  the  most  affluent  nation  in 
the  world  pinned  down.  And  I  say  that  is  an 
understatement. 

We  can  win  If  we  fight  to  win.   In  my 
humble  opinion.  I  think  the  most  courage- 
ous decision  ever  made  In  the  history  of  this 
Nation  was  made  bv  former  President  Harry 
Truman  when  he  ordered  the  use  of  Atomic 
weapons  at  HUoshlma.  He  served  notice  on 
the  Japaneses  Government.  "Tou  surrender 
within  3  clays  or  expect  further  bombings.' 
Hearing  nothing  from  the  Japanese  on  the 
third  day  the  second  bomb  fell  on  Nagasaki, 
and  the  war  ended,  and  literally  thousands 
of  lives  were  saved,  because  we  had  planned 
for  the  first  week  In  November  of  1945  what 
would  have  been  the  bloodiest  Invasion  In  the 
history  of  the  world.  Maybe  some  of  you  men 
were  in  the  Pacific  at  that  time  waiting  for 
the  Invasion  onto  the  main  Islands  of  Japan 
the   first  week  In  November  of   1945.  The 
courageous  action  of  Harry  Truman  brought 
that  cruel  World  War  H  to  an  end.  That 
second  bomb  which  fell  on  Nagasaki  was  the 


last  bomb  that  we  had  In  our  arsenal.  We 
could  not  have  gotten  additional  bombs 
until  March  or  June  of  1946. 

I  think  we  can  win  this  war  If  we  fight 
to  win,  but  If  we  continue  going  as  we  have 
for  the  last  6  years,  we  wlU  never  win.  I  told 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  when  he  was  before 
the  committee,  we  have  to  get  tough  In  order 
to  win  this  War.  Power  Is  the  only  thing  that 
the  Communists  understand.  I  remember 
when  I  served  as  dlsUlct  attorney  in  Bir- 
mingham. Ala.,  un  old  police  officer  told  me. 
■•Tou  must  never  pull  a  gun  on  a  man  unless 
you  are  ready  to  kill  him."  The  same  advice  U 
Eood  for  a  nation  that  commits  troops  to 
battle.  Never  send  tooope  Into  battie  unless 
you  are  willing  to  back  them  up  with  every 
resource  at  your  command.  And.  not  to  do 
that  for  those  kids  in  South  Vietnam  Is  a 
criminal  shame  and  an  Injustice. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  lime  of  the  gentleman 
Irom  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr   SiKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  tiie  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  2  additional  mlnutee. 
The  Chairman.  The  gentieman  from  AU- 
bama  Is  recognized  for  2  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  ChaUman  I 
told  the  Secretary.  "Mr.  Secretary,  let  us  win 
this  war.  The  people  are  getting  restless.  Our 
casualty  lists  are  going  up  now  to  the  point 
where  the  number  kUled  rtms  anywhere  from 
250  to  300  a  week.  Now.  let  us  pick  up  that 
telephone  and  caU  those  people  In  Hanoi  and 
tell  ttiem  we  wlU  give  them  30  days  to  get 
out  of  South  Vietnam,  and  If  you  are  not  out 
within  30  days,  theu  we  are  going  to  bring 
you  to  your  knees.  We  think  we  can  do  It 
with  conventional  weapons  but,   frankly,  I 
would  have  no  compunctions  about  using  the 
big  weapon  to  bring  this  war  to  an  end  and 
thus  save  the  lives  of  young  Americans. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  are  those  who  say  that 
It  might  Jeopardize  the  lives  of  the  people  in 
this  country.  So  what?  ThU  Is  war.  And  we 
aU  should  share  the  burden.  And  I  am  thlnk- 
inK  of  that  kid  In  the  snake-infested,  ma- 
larta-lnfested.  sniper-Infested  Jungle.  That 
Uttie  fellows  life  Is  to  danger  24  hours  a  day. 
I  hope  that  we  can  follow  the  courage  of 
Israel  and  Harry  Truman  and  bring  this 
nasty,  dirty  war  to  an  early  conclusion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  sei-ved  on  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
for  23  years.  I  have  always  supported 
Defense  appropriation  bills,  and  I  am 
supporting  this  one.  I  again  renew  niy 
plea  to  the  President  that  we  either  f.ght 
this  war  to  win  or  get  out  of  Vietnam  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan]. 
The  amendments  were  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE  in— PROCUREMENT 
Peoctrement  of  Equipment  and  Missiles. 
Army 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the   procure- 
ment, manufacture,  and  modification  of  mU- 
slles     armament,    ammunition,    equipment, 
vehicles   vessels,  and  aircraft  for  the  Army 
and    the   Reserve   Officers'   Training   Corps; 
purchase  of  not  to  exceed  four    thousand 
seven   hundred   and   twenty-four   passenger 
motor    vehicles     (including    seven    medium 
sedans  at  not  to  exceed  $3,000  each)  for  re- 
placement only;  expenses  which  in  the  dlscre- 
tlon  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  are  neces- 
sary in  providing  faculties  for  production  of 
equipment  and  supplies  for  natioftal  defense 
purposes.    Including   construction,    and    the 
furnishing  of  Government-owned  facilities 
and  equipment  at  privately  owned  plants; 
and  ammunition  for  military  salutes  at  Insti- 
tutions  to  which  Issue  of  weapons  for  salutes 
U   authorized;    •5,031,400.000,   and    In   addl- 
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tlon.  •610.000,000,  o1 
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which  »380,000.000  BhaU 
b«  derived  by  transfer  from  the  Army  itock 
fund  and  9160,000.  KH)  shall  b«  darlved  by 
transfer  from  the  t  ef enae  stock  fund,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended:  Provided, 
avalla  >Ie  under  tbU  heading 
the  extent  of  •284.600.000 
irlor  provisions  relating 


That   funda 
shall  be  available  to 
Without  regard  to 

to  the  Nike-X  antlfalUstlc  missile  syatem. 
AMomumtrt  o)  miD  bt  mb.  TATsa 


Mr.  YATES.  Mt 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read 


kS 


offer  !d 


Chairman.  I  offer  an 
follows : 


by  Mr.  YAnca:  On  page 

word  "system,"  strike 

t  a  colon  and  the  f  ollow- 

fuikher.  That  none  of  the 

proviqed  shall  be  used  to  carry 

Title  10,  paragraph  4308 

providing  for  the  sale 

National  Rifle  Assocla- 

anunijnltlon.  targets  and  other 


tie 


Cole 


Chairman,  flrst  let 
amendment  will  not 
furnishing  of  arms  and 
college 


Amendment 
15.  line  12,  after 
out  the  period.  Inae 
Ing:   "Provided 
funds  herein 
out  the  provisions 
(6)  of  the  U.S. 
to  members  of  tht 
Hon  of  arms 
Bupplles,  etc." 

Mr.  YATES.  Nir. 
me  say  that  thij 
interfere  with  the 
ammunition  to  hjgh  school  and 
ROTCimits. 

Second,  the  amendment  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  fum  shing  of  obsolete  rifles 
or  blanlc  ammun  tion  to  national  vet- 
erans organlzatf>ns  for  ceremonial 
purposes. 

These  question^  were  raised  by  Mem- 
bers in  cormectior  with  this  amendment 
it  with  them.  This  is 
an  amendment  to  stop  the  sale  of  excess 
g\ms  and  ammurltlon  to  the  National 
Rifle  Association  ( nd  to  its  members.  As 
it  happens,  the  ra«  mbers  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  ure  the  only  ones  who 
can  purchase  guns  and  ammunition  from 
the  Department  o  the  Army  under  this 
section  of  the  lai  r.  The  National  Rifle 
Association  enjojis  a  unique  position 
under  this  provlsio  n.  It  is  given  a  monop- 
oly. It  is  given  a  special  privilege.  The 
members  of  this  or  lanization  are  the  only 
people  who  can  t)uy  Army  guns  and 
ammunition  at  co!  t.  Over  the  years  over 
600.000  guns  of  va  rious  Icinds  have  l>een 
sold  to  the  membi  rship.  These  have  in- 
cluded over  5.000  \J-1  rifles.  They  have 
included  152,000  h  indguns  of  the  caliber 
of  .38's  and  .45's.  Why  these  were  sold 
I  do  not  know. 

Two  hundred  an  d  seven  thousand  car- 
bines were  .sold.  T\  o  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  .30-cali  >er  rifles  were  sold. 
Eight  thousand  1  !-gage  shotguns  were 
sold.  What  a  shott  un  has  to  do  with  tar- 
get practice  I  do  not  Icnow.  But  those 
were  sold  under  tiis  section  of  the  law. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan   [Mr. 
Chamberlain]    tal  ced  a   few  days  ago 
about  the  fact  th  ,t  his  police  forces  in 
ccpipelled  to  buy  rifles 
prices,  while  others 


Michigan  were 

and  guns  at  retai 

were  buying  such  e  luipment  at  cost  from 


the  Department  o 
beneficiary  of  the 


the  Army.  Yes;  the 
Army's  special  prices 


is  the  National  Rl  He  Association. 

Mr.  Chairman,  i  he  time  has  come  to 
stop  the  flow  of  th  sse  weapons  from  the 
Government  to  th(  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Assocb  tlon. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yjeld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  Just  to  clarify 
the  amendment,  I  vill  ask  the  gentleman 


does  this  amendment  prohibit  the  sale 
of  certain  old  guns  to  everyone  or  does 
it  Just  prohibit  the  sale  to  the  National 
Rifle  Association? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  obsolete 
and  surplus  weapons  are  covered  in  an- 
other section  of  the  code.  This  section 
deals  with  excess  weapons.  These  weap- 
ons need  not  even  be  surplus  or  obsolete, 
they  can  be  the  cuuent  weapons  being 
used  by  our  flghting  forces.  The  law  we 
passed  the  other  day,  the  military  au- 
thorization bill,  contained  a  section 
which  permits  the  sale  of  surplus  and 
obsolete  weapons  to  State  and  local 
police.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
This  deals  only  with  the  sale  of  weapons 
to  one  customer  at  bargain  basement 
prices,  and  that  is  tlie  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation and  its  memt}ers. 

Mf.  KYL.  The  amendment  would  pro- 
iiibit  specifically  the  sale  at  any  price? 

Mr.  YATES.  It  would  prohibit  the  sale 
imder  this  section  to  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thsuik  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  won- 
ders at  the  tactics  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association.  One  of  the  advertising 
agencies  in  the  city  of  Chicago  a  few 
weeks  ago,  whsn  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  furor  in  the  coimtry  for  passage  of  an 
effective  gun  bill,  created  a  series  of  ads 
wliich  showed  the  menace  of  the  gun. 
Do  you  know  what  the  NRA  did?  The 
National  Rifle  Association  is  now  en- 
gaged in  a  campaign  to  convince  the 
clients  of  th.nt  advertising  agency  not  to 
use  that  advertising  agency  any  longer. 
This  is  shameful  behavior.  Tills  is  the 
act  of  an  overpowerful  organization 
seelcing  to  crush  all  opposition. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  the  time 
has  come  now  to  curb  the  National  Rifle 
Association.  I  urge  passage  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HAT  ill.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  not  Icnow  every  general  pur- 
ix>se  and  antiaircraft  gunner  is  trained 
on  the  skeet  field  or  by  shooting  at  clay 
pigeons,  whereby  he  develops  an  eye  for 
the  proper  leadtlme  for  enemy  targets, 
whether  they  be  training  robots  or  in  an 
actual  war  situation — hence  the  neces- 
sity of  shotguns  in  training  of  our  troops? 

Mr.  YATES.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman: 
Does  the  skeet  shooter  use  a  rifle  or  a 
shotgun? 

Mr.  HALL.  He  uses  a  shotgim.  and  to 
which  the  gentleman  made  allusion  a 
while  ago,  and  said  that  shotguns  were 
not  necessary  for  anything  in  service  or 
for  practice. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  will  teU  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  what  the  Army  is  selling 
to  the  National  Rifle  Association  under 
that  section  of  the  law  presumably  are 
weapons  for  target  purposes,  I  do  not 
believe  shotguns  are  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  just  my  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Yates  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 


Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  method  for  training 
for  leadtlme,  whether  it  is  clay  pigeon 
or  shooting  from  skeet  pits,  historically 
in  the  service  lias  been  the  technique  of 
training  antiaircraft  gunners  for  the 
lead  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  well,  I  am  all  for 
skeet,  it  is  a  fine  sport,  but  why  should 
not  these  people  buy  their  shotguns  at 
retail  rather  than  buying  them  from  the 
Army? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  rather  have  on 
Army  trained  on  a  range  for  a  proper 
leadtlme  rather  than  to  wipe  out  aJl  that 
training  possibility  by  legislation  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  will  ."say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  that  is  purely  an 
irrelevant  point  he  has  raised,  it  has 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  sale  of 
rifles  and  handguns  for  target  purposes 
by  the  Army.  The  fact  that  shotguns 
were  sold  under  that  section  is  an  abu.^c 
of  the  section.  That  has  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  do  with  this. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  have  the  close 
attention  of  the  Members.  In  the  past 
the  Army  has  had  quite  a  program  in- 
volving the  National  Rifle  Association, 
but  that  program  has  now  been  sub- 
stantially brought  to  a  close.  The  pro- 
gram did  provide,  at  one  time,  about  $2 
million  worth  of  ammunition  per  year. 
But  the  present  bill  and  the  present 
attitude  of  the  Army  have  changed  that 
picture  dramatically. 

In  the  bill  before  us,  approximately 
$52,000  is  provided  to  support  this  pro- 
gram, end  $84,000  is  provided  in  another 
title  of  the  bill  to  purchase  ammunition. 
This  is  now  a  very  limited  and  restricted 
program. 

The  ammunition  is  for  certain  Junior 
rifle  clubs.  The  senior  clubs  are  not  per- 
mitted to  participate.  The  present  pro- 
gram relates  more  directly  to  yoimg  men 
who  may  go  into  the  service,  so  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  approve 
this  amendment.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  voted  down  and  that  the  Army 
can  continue  to  carry  on  this  program 
which  now  does  have  a  more  direct  re- 
lationship to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SIKE3.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
strangely  out  of  place.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  antigun  fight  in- 
spired by  those  who  are  seeking  to  take 
guns  away  from  law-abiding  American 
citizens.  We  fought  over  the  same  ground 
during  the  recent  debate  on  antigun  bills. 
At  that  time  it  could  be  claimed  that  the 
motive  was  to  prevent  crime.  I  think 
everyone  knows  that  the  way  to  prevent 
crime  is  to  stop  coddling  criminals  and 
to  punish  lawbreakers.  That  would  not  be 
accomplished  by  taking  guns  away  from 
law-abiding  citizens.  Now,  however,  there 
is  no  such  excuse.  This  is  simply  a  raw 
attempt  to  further  deprive  law-abiding 
citizens  of  the  right  to  use  weapons  for 
defense  or  legitimate  sport. 

This  amendment  would  destroy  the 
program  of  the  National  Board  for  the 
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PromoUon  of  Rifle  PracUce,  an  agency 
which  was  created  in  1903  by  the  Con- 
gress   and   which   has   served   usefully 
throughout  the  intervening  time.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  organization  is 
to  promote  rifle  practice  among  able- 
bodied  citizens  of  the  United  States,  prin- 
cipally those  who  anticipate  military 
duty,  to  encourage  the  sound  use  of  fire- 
arms, and  to  assist  in  conducting  the  na- 
tional trophy  matches.  Members  of  the 
National   Board  are   appointed   by   the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  President  of  the  Board. 
The  head  of  the  Board,  incidentally,  is 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army.  The 
work  of  the  Board  Is  carried  on  through 
the  Office  of   the  Director   of   Civilian 
Marksmanship  which  directs  and  con- 
trols the  training  program  and  arranges 
lor  the  issue  and  maintenance  of  arms, 
ammunition    and    supplies    to    civilian 
groups  and  schools  which  are  authorized 
support  of  the  National  Board. 

This  year's  program  is  a  very  small  one. 
The  present  head  of  the  Board  is  hostile 
to  its  operations  and  he  has  largely  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
asency,  presumably  at  the  behest  of  the 
antigun  groups  who  are  so  vociferous  in 
their  activities. 

This  amendment  would  abolish  the 
program  entirely.  I  am  confident  the 
House  does  not  want  to  do  this.  It  lias 
served  a  very  useful  puipose  in  that  it 
has  encouraged  boys  and  young  men  in 
properly  supervised  places  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  proper  use  of  fire- 
arms, has  provided  them  with  wholesome 
recreation,  has  kept  them  oCf  the  street 
corners  and  out  of  mischief,  and  has 
given  them  a  useful  background  for  mUi- 
tai-y  service.  The  work  of  the  Board  and 
the  entire  program  have  been  carefully 
scrutinized  through  an  independent 
study  instigated  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  this  study  gave  the  Board 
and  its  activities  a  clean  bill  of  health 
and  recommended  its  continuance. 

I  find  it  interesting  to  note  that  join- 
ing those  who  seek  to  destroy  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle 
Practice  is  the  Worker,  the  official  Com- 
munist Party  publication,  and  on  June 
18  the  Worker  editorialized  against  both 
the  Board  and  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation. 

Those  who  vote  for  this  amendment 
will  find  that  they  have  strange  bed- 
fellows. 

The  amendment  is  useless  in  that  the 
Department  of  the  Army  has  stopped 
these  sales  as  an  economy  measure— but 
this  is  a  temporary  warthne  expedient. 
Its  adoption  could  do  harm  by  per- 
manently killing  the  program. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for 
a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
RESKAacH,  Development,  Test,  and 
Evaluation,  Navt 
For  expenses  necessary  for  basic  and  ap- 
plied scientific  research,  development,   test, 
and  evaluation,  Including  maintenance,  re- 
habilitation, lease,  and  operation  of  facilities 


and  equipment,  as  authorized  by  law;  $2,- 
096,200,000,  to  remam  avaUable  until  ex- 
pended. 

amendmxnt  omaED  bt  Ma.  stbatton 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stratton:  On 
page  21,  line  18,  strike  out  '$2,096,200,000" 
and  Insert  "•2,134.200.000." 

Mr   STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  amendment  that  I  discussed  yes- 
terday during  the  general  debate  on  this 
bUl.  It  would  add  $38  million  to  the  anti- 
submarine  warfare    research    and   de- 
velopment  funds   for   the   Navy   as   a 
special  appropriation  to  counter  a  very 
dramatic  breakthrough  in  Soviet  sub- 
marine capabilities  v.-hich  has  occurred 
since  the  hearings  of  the  great  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  were  concluded. 
and  which  very  seriously  endangers  our 
fleets  and  our  shores.  Now  these  are  not 
just  my  comments  or  observations.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  House  and  those 
who  might  not  have  been  here  during  the 
debate  on  yesterday  to  page  26482  of 
the  Record,  which  is  under  every  seat 
this  morning.  In  the  flrst  column  of  that 
page  Admiral  Moorer.  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  says  that  the  research  effort 
embraced  by  this  $38  miUion  which  was 
included  in  the  authorization  bill  but 
which  has  not  been  included  in  the  ap- 
propriation bill  Is  "most  urgently  needed 
from  a  military  point  of  view  to  enable  us 
to  develop  the  improved  defenses  which 
are  vitally  needed  to  counteract  what  has 
been  a  dramatically  increased  Soviet 
threat  in  the  field  of  submarine  war- 
fare." ^j   J  w     tv. 

The  special  money  was  added  by  ine 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  in- 
cluded in  the  conference  report,  although 
it  was  cut  down  a  little  bit.  from  $50  mil- 
lion to  $38  million.  But  none  of  this  ad- 
ditional money  has  been  included  in  the 
appropriation  bill.  The  main  reason  for 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  when  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  imdertook 
to  examine  the  field  of  antisubmarine 
warfare,  back  In  March  of   1968,  this 
new  information  had  not  been  developed. 
Dr.  Frosch.  the  head  of  research  and  de- 
velopment for  the  Navy,  testifies  on  pages 
386  and  387  of  part  11  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Conunittee  hearings  on  March  8,  to 
this  effect: 

Yes,  we  think  we  are  doing  what  needs, 
to  be  done  In  development,  and  I  worked  on 
that  quite  closely  with  Admiral  Caldwell, 
who  Is  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  ASW 
programs. 

Well,  it  was  not  until  the   19th  of 
June,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  informa- 
tion came  officially  to  our  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  In  the  printed  hearings 
on  military  posture  before  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  we  have  this  same 
Admiral  Caldwell,  who  is  in  charge  of 
ASW  programs  for  the  Navy,  in  response 
to  a  question  from  me  indicating  my 
impression  that  there  have  been  new 
Soviet  developments  which  do  require  a 
sizable  increase  In  our  fimds  for  re- 
search and  development  in  the  antisub- 
marine warfare  field,  and  asktog  what 
are  we  going  to  do  about  these  matters. 
Admiral  Caldwell  repUes  to  my  question 
in  these  words: 


My  estimate  is  that  we  need  arotmd  850 
mimon. 

The  rest  of  the  answer,  unfortunately, 
is  deleted.  ^„  ^^ 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  wish  I  could,  but 
I  have  only  a  limited  amount  of  time, 
unfortunately. 

If  I  could  only  read  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  this  secret  memorandum 
which  has  been  made  available  to  me 
from  the  Department  of  the  Navy  and 
which  was  also  made  available  to  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions on  the  23d  of  August  when  the 
House  was  in  recess,  I  think  we  would 
all  recognize  how  vital  is  this  need  for 
stepped  up  antisubmarine  warfare  re- 

"Timing  is  the  essence  of  the  i>ro- 
gram,"  so  the  Navy  says  in  this  memo- 
randum: and  it  says  that  in  order  to 
meet  this  new  threat  which  developed 
after  these  hearings  were  completed  and, 
in  fact,  after  this  bill  was  marked  up, 
very  largely,  that  the  deficiency  amounts 
to  $50  million.  ^  ^  .^    ^, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  will  say,  "Well,  they 
liave  got  a  lot  of  money  over  there  in 
the  D3partment  of  the  Navy;  they  can 
take  care  of  these  things."  But,  after 
all  our  position  as  a  Congress  is  to  teU 
the  Department  of  Defense  what  has  to 
be  done.  We  have  that  responsibility  and 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  shirk  that 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  this  Is  a  very  grave 
and  a  very  serious  development  and  I 
do  not  think  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives, by  a  failure  to  act  promptly, 
would  wish  to  impair  our  defenses  in  any 
way,  especiaUy  when  timing  is  of  the 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recall  a  time  when 
many  Members  of  this  body  beheved 
back  hi  1940.  that  it  was  not  very  impor- 
tant to  arm  the  island  of  Guam  and 
voted  against  armmg  Guam.  After  Pearl 
Harbor  occurred  some  of  those  Members 
did  not  return  to  this  chamber. 

Here  is  the  vital  information:  and 
in  my  opinion  we  must  come  forward 
with  this  money  to  meet  it,  so  we  can 
begin  now  to  plan  to  protect  our  sea 
lanes,  our  ships,  our  shores  and  in  gen- 
eral our  national  security. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Wisconsin.  ,^  *  t 
Mr  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  go  over  the 
memorandum  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  referred.  However.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentieman 
that  we  have  provided  $383.6  mUlion  in 
this  bill  for  the  ASW  research  and  de- 
velopment. We  have  provided  in  excess 
of  $2  biUion  for  the  total  Navy  RX).T. 
&  E  program.  If  past  performance  Is  any 
criteria  neither  of  these  amounts  wiU  be 
programed  In  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chahman,  the  funds  that  are  con- 
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tained  in  this  bll  will  not  all  be  pro- 
gramed In  fiscal  year  1969,  according  to 
the  plans  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
at  the  present  tin  e. 

Last  year,  ('ongress  appropriated 
$356.4  million  f  >r  this  vital  work  in 
ASW.  The  actual  program  which  finally 
went  forward  wa:  to  the  extent  of  $327.1 
million. 

I  point  out  thes  e  actual  program  levels 
because  I  think  tl  le  gentleman  from  New 
York  should  be  i  ^ware  of  the  fact  that 
the  program  levc  1  for  research  and  de- 
velopment in  AS^  V  is  not  what  it  should 
have  been.  I  fee ;  that,  at  the  present 
time,  this  is  the  most  important  area 
of  research  and  development  as  far  as 
our  national  secu  -ity  and  defense  is  con- 
cerned. The  rapic  advancements  and  the 
breakthroughs  wtiich  have  been  made 
by  the  Soviet  Union  demand  that  we 
give  realistic  pri)rity  to  this  program. 
Yet.  according  to  the  present  program 
levels  of  the  Depi  rtment  of  Defense,  the 
amount  of  mone3  that  is  in  this  bill  for 
ASW.i«  more  tha  n  will  be  programed  in 
fiscal -rear  1969. 

Mr.  Chairman  we  appropriated  in 
1968  more  than  t  ley  programed;  we  ap- 
propriated more  1 1 1967,  we  appropriated 
more  in  1966,  anc  we  appropriated  more 
in  1965,  than  was  actually  programed  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  In  other 
words,  since  fiscal  year  1965  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Sta  tes  has  taken  the  lead- 
ership and  it  has  >een  out  in  the  advance 
Insofar  as  appro]  iriating  funds  for  this 
vital  area.  The  bt  sic  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  the  Eepartment  of  Defense 
has  not  used  these  moneys. 

Mr.  STRATTO]  I.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yi  >ld,  I  think  the  figures 
that  the  gentlenian  gives  are  correct. 
However,  I  do  noi  believe  he  now  under- 
stands the  essence  of  the  problem.  We  are 
not  talking  about  the  conventional  types 
of  authorizations  that  have  been  re- 
quested. This  is  Ik  new  problem.  It  re- 
quires new  respor  ses.  It  requires  an  in- 
crease in  entirely :  lew  programs  if  we  are 
really  going  to  de  il  with  it. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Th  s  has  been  pointed  out 
in  our  committe*  report  and  hearings 
time  and  again.  V  e  have  hoped  that  the 
Department  woulc  give  greater  emphasis 
to  it  and  that  is  wl  y  we  have  consistently 
appropriated  mon  than  the  Department 
actually  programe  d. 

Mr.  STRATT0 1.  As  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  a  ver^  large  portion  of  the 
money  that  has  be  >n  programed  for  Navy 
research  and  development  in  antisub- 
marine warfare  f  t  this  year  is  for  the 
VSX,  the  advanod  antisubmarine  car- 
rier aircraft,  and  also  for  the  Mark  48 
torpedo,  and  has  i  tothlng  to  do  with  the 
highly  classified  llnd  of  research  that 
is  required  to  mee'  the  new  threat  posed 
by  this  document.  If  the  gentleman  does 
not  recognize  that  distinction  then  I  do 
not  believe  he  rea  Izes  the  full  serious- 
ness of  the  situatl>n  that  confronts  the 
Congress  and  the  Navy  as  a  result  of 
this  new  informati  >n. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Th«  gentleman  from  New 
Yoiic  is  certainly  r  ot  aware  of  the  fund- 
ing problems  of  tl  e  D^artment  of  De- 
fense when  he  ma  ces  that  statement.  I 
have  been  very  ac  Ive  in  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  with  the  add-ona  for 


ASW  work  for  a  long  period  of  time.  I 
believe  that  additional  funds  should  be 
programed  in  this  area. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man does. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  does  not  even  in- 
clude the  amount  of  money  that  is  al- 
ready provided  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  STRATTON..  I  recognize  that,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  But  the 
point  is,  as  I  said  earlier,  that  we  are 
the  ones  who  ought  to  be  calling  the 
shots.  I  believe  we  ought  to  make  it  clear 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  that  this 
is  a  vital  need.  Because  if  the  Members 
of  this  Congress  knew  what  was  in  the 
document  that  I  hold  in  my  hands,  and 
that  the  gentleman  says  he  has  also  seen, 
I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  any  hesi- 
tation about  appropriating  this  money 
overwhelmingly  this  afternoon.  In  fact, 
we  let  the  Pentagon  know  in  the  defense 
authorization  bill  that  they  should  not 
cut  back  research  and  development  work 
on  the  antisubmarine  warfare  projects. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Ariaona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  TMr. 
Laird]  points  out,  the  funds  which 
would  be  appropriated  under  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  tlie  gentleman  from  New 
York  are  not  programed,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  na  plans  to  pro- 
gram them.  If  this  amendment  were 
adopted  would  not  the  result  be  to  have 
loose  funds  available  in  the  Department 
of  Defense,  which  as  we  know  from  ex- 
perience will  probably  be  reprogramea 
later  and  spent  for  something  entirely 
different  than  the  purpose  desired  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  Rentleman  from 
Arizona  is  absolutely  correct.  This  has 
been  done  so  often  in  the  past  insofar  as 
these  add-ons  are  concerned.  The  funds 
are  sometimes  used  for  entirely  differ- 
ent purposes. 

If  the  Department  of  Defense  had  an 
actual  program  level  over  and  above  the 
$383.6  million  that  would  be  appropri- 
ated in  this  bill,  then  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton)  would  be 
making  a  very  good  argument,  but  the 
program  level  for  R.D.T.  Si  E.  is  appar- 
ently not  even  at  the  level  that  is  ap- 
propriated for  in  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  sunendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
close  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  seems  to  feel  that  a  new  problem 
has  arisen  in  the  Navy  in  the  area  of 
antisubmarine  warfare.  Whether  or  not 
the  problem  is  new  depends  upon  one's 
point  of  view. 

This  Government  and  the  Soviet 
Government  are  doing  evenrthlng  in 
their  power  to  make  submarines  more 
quiet  and  both  Governments  are  making 
some  progress  in  this  area. 
The   quieter   we   can   make   a    sub- 


marine,   the    less    vulnerable    it    is   to 
detection. 

Witnesses  have  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
In  recent  weeks,  and  we  have  discussed 
the  necessity  of  being  ahead  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  we  are,  in  this  field  of  anti- 
submarine warfare.  We  also  propose  to 
continue  to  be  ahead  in  this  field. 

Now,  what  have  we  done  about  anti- 
submarine warfare  appropriations?  We 
have  been  very  sensitive  to  this  activity, 
and  year  after  year  after  year  have 
appropriated  for  the  Navy  about  a  third 
of  a  billion  dollars  for  research  and  de- 
velopment on  antisubmarine  warfare. 
We  propose  more  than  a  third  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  this  year  for  research  and 
development  on  antisubmarine  warfare. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Laird]  points  out,  I  beUeve  this  is  more 
than  win  be  used  and  more  than  has  been 
programed. 

I  believe  we  should  continue  to  push 
this  effort.  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton] 
for  his  enthusiasm  for  wanting  to  push 
the  program.  I  believe  that  our  di.scus- 
sion  today  on  this  amendment  will  have  a 
tendency  to  assure  the  Department  of 
Defense  of  our  continued  high  interest  in 
this  matter.  We  have  been  very  adamant 
in  trying  to  stimulate  the  Navy  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  greater  ellort 
in  this  field,  and  they  are  doing  more  and 
more.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant military  efforts  in  which  we  are 
involved. 

Now  here  is  the  problem  with  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment.  The  Navy,  as  I 
say.  in  this  bill  gets  $383  million — more 
than  a  third  of  a  billion  dollars,  for  ASW 
research  and  development. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Navy  gets,  un- 
der this  bill,  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  they  liave  wide  flexibility  in 
spending  the  money — a  total  sum  in  ex- 
cess of  $2  billion.  With  the  unexpended 
carryover  funds  totaling  some  $1  to  $2 
billion,  the  Navy  will  have  available  in 
the  field  of  research  and  development,  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  about  $3.3  billion. 

Further,  with  the  flexibility  that  t.he 
Navy  has,  there  should  certainly  be  no 
reason  why  it  could  not  have  the  use  of 
some  additional  funds  above  what  v.e 
have  transferred  for  this  purpose. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  is  not  familiar  with  the 
nature  of  these  developments.  The  com- 
mittee is  fully  familiar,  and  has  made  it 
its  business  over  the  years  to  be  fully 
familiar,  with  developments  in  the  area 
of  antisubmarine  warfare. 

We  had  before  us  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Mr.  Nitze  who  is  now  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  we  had  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Clifford  and  General  Wheeler,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  we  talked  about  urgent  needs  that 
are  not  met  in  the  pending  bill. 

We  asked  them  if  there  are  any  par- 
ticular additional  funds  now  needed.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  mentioned  a  couple 
of  items,  but  he  did  not  mention  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Navy  for  antisub- 
marine warfare.  In  the  bill,  the  Navy 
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gets  more  than  $2  bUUon  for  research 
and  development  and  a  third  of  a  biUlon 
dollars  of  that  amount  is  for  ASW  re- 
search and  development. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me  then  that  tms 
amount  in  the  amendment,  which  was 
not  requested  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  which  is  not  in  the  budget, 
should  not  be  added  to  the  bill,  especially 
in  view  of  the  flexibiUty  and  the  vast 
number  of  doUars  avaUable  for  these  im- 
portant purposes. 

Mr  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Stratton]  and  urge  support  of  his 

amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
STRATTON],  as  many  of  you  know,  is 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  AnU- 
submarine  Warfare  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  I  have  the 
privilege  of  serving  on  the  committee 
with  him.  His  interest  and  enthusiasm  m 
this  field  is  unbounded. 

Undoubtedly,  as  members  of  this  com- 
mittee we  are  probably  more  interested 
in  this  problem  and  maybe  we  become 
unduly  concerned  about  it  as  a  result  of 
the  information  that  has  been  given  to 
us  Nonetheless,  just  a  few  minutes  ago 
we  refused  to  adopt  an  amendment 
which  would  make  it  unnecessary  to 
spend  some  six  or  seven  billion  dollars 
on  the  antiballistic  system  for  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  that  this  system  wiU 
in  the  long  run  do  other  than  to  accel- 
erate the  arms  race.  Yet,  where  we  have 
a  proven  gap,  and  that  is  the  submarine 
gap  and  something  really  serious— that 
problem  is  not  bemg  adequately  provided 
for.  That  is  not  being  considerate  of  the 
security  of  the  people  of  America. 

I  feel  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  most 
vital  and  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  I  appreciate  the  very 
generous  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Hicks]  who  has  been 
a  very  active  and  very  outstanding  mem- 
ber of  our  subcommittee. 

I  realize  how  formidable  it  is  to  differ 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  MahonI  because  there  are  not 
very  many  amendments  that  ever  get 
through  on  his  bills  on  any  subject.  But 
I  think  this  is  a  very  vital  matter.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  said  a  moment 
ago  that  this  is  something  that  was  not 
requested  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense—that it  was  not  in  the  budget,  so 
why  should  we  put  it  in  the  bUl? 

The  answer  is,  of  course,  that  the 
unique  Information  on  which  this  amend- 
ment is  based  was  not  even  developed 
untU  June  of  this  year.  So  obviously  it 
could  not  have  been  in  the  budget,  and 
obviously  It  could  not  have  been  in  the 
initial  submission  and  request.  And,  I 
dare  say.  General  Wheeler,  when  he 
came  up  and  testified  before  the  gentle- 
man's committee  the  other  day  as  to  the 
full  impact  of  events  that  had  taken 
place,  largely  in  Europe,  during  our  re- 
cess and  was  asked  whether  there  were 
any  deficiencies  in  the  appropriations 
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bill,  had  not  been  fully  apprized  himself 
of  the  significance  of  this  vital  new  infor- 
mation. 

But  let  me  just  point  out  to  the  House, 
If  I  may,  that  this  information— and  the 
gentieman  from  Texas  gave  more  of  it 
than  I  have  given — this  information  In 
effect  means,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  now  reached  today.  In 
1968,  a  point  of  development  that  our  in- 
telligence experts  had  estimated  their 
submarine  threat  would  not  reach  untU 
1975.  This  is  most  disturbhig  news. 

We  had  Dr.  Frosch  before  our  commit- 
tee I  wish  the  hearings  were  really  avail- 
able to  this  committee  in  full.  On  page 
9570  of  our  hearings  Dr.  Frosch  was  asked 
a  question  by  me : 


How  do  recent  developments  in  (deleted) 
and  more  Soviet  submarines  affect  ASW 
R&D? 

Answer.  (Deleted.) 

Question.  How  much  more  should  the 
budget  contain  to  meet  this  (deleted)? 
V^bere  should  the  money  be  spent? 

At  least  I  think  we  have  here  a  UtUe 
bit  of  the  real  answer  of  Dr.  Frosch: 

Answer.  The  FY  69  ASW  portion  of  the 
RDT&E  budget  was  considered  appropriate 
at  the  time  It  was  submitted  several  months 
ago.  (Deleted.)  This  has  been  spoken  to  In 
a  previous  question. 

The  most  recent  review  and  assessment  by 
Admiral  Caldwell,  the  Director.  ASW  pro- 
grams Indicates  that  the  FY  69  ASW  budget 
could  sensibly  use  an  additional  amount 
(deleted). 

And  fortunately,  this  deleted  amount, 
although  it  was  stricken  out  at  this  sec- 
tion of  the  printed  hearings,  appears 
elsewhere  as  the  $50  mUlion  figure  I  have 
already  mentioned,  $38  miUion  of  which 
remained  in  the  conference  report. 

I  am  really  amazed  that  the  gentleman 
from   Texas   should   suggest   that   this 
House  ought  to  deal  with  this  kind  of 
threat,  where  the  Soviets  are  reportedly 
7  years  ahead  of  our  own  intelligence 
estimates,  of  where  they  would  be.  by 
simply  saying,  "We  will  let  the  Navy  come 
in  and  reprogram."  Are  we  supposed  to 
be  raising  an  Army  and  a  Navy  in  this 
House,  as  the  Constitution  directs,  or  are 
we  leaving  that  responsibility  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense?  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  Conunittee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  gentleman  from  South  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Rivers]  has  made  this  point 
time  and  time  again  to  the  Congress,  that 
we  are  the  ones  who  have  that  ultimate 
responsibility.  We  even  have  it  embla- 
zoned on  the  podium  in  our  committee 
room.  And  I  think  we  must  exercise  that 
vital,  constitutional  responsibUity  today 
and  start  down  the  road  toward  meeting 
this  increased  threat. 

Mr.  HICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  contribution.  I 
wish  to  close  by  saying  that  from  the 
information  available  to  me  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  feel  it  is  far  more  vital  that  we 
have  this  submarine  money  than  that 
we  vote  an  antiballistic  system  this  year 

at  this  time.  ,    . 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee has  been  working  on  antisub- 
marine warfare  problems  for  a  good 
many  years.  In  fact,  the  distinguished 


chairman  from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI  has 
at  times  appointed  special  subcommittees 
to  inquire  Into  why  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Navy,  has  not  progressed 
faster  and  harder  in  that  area. 

The  potential  of  the  threat  that  has 
Ijeen  discussed  here  today  has  been 
known  and  recognized  by  not  only  in- 
telligence experts  and  the  Navy,  but  by 
our  subcommittee  for  a  good,  long  time. 
We  would  never  go  into  an  appropriation 
hearing  or  come  to  the  floor  of  this  House 
without  seeing  to  it  that  we  adequately 
suppUed  funds  for  the  antisubmarine 
warfare  R.  &  D.  program.  That  is  why 
we  have  over  $383  million  in  the  bill 
today  for  antisubmarine  warfare. 

If  the  Navy  desires  to  put  these  items 
in  a  higher  priority  than  they  now  have 
them,  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  the 
Navy  cannot  utilize  more  of  the  $2.1 
bUUon  in  this  bUl  for  R.D.T.  &  E.  for  these 
new  high  priority  requirements  to  com- 
pete with  the  submarine  threat  that  now 
exists,  in  favor  of  requirements  with  a 
lesser  priority. 

Therefore,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  because  I  feel  confident  at 
this  time  that  the  money  in  the  bill  f<)r 
"Research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
ulatlon.  Navy,"  is  sufficient  to  do  the  job. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  STRATTON.  I  might  say  In  reply 
to  the  gentleman's  statement  that  this 
memorandum  that  I  have  referred  to  and 
which  is  available  in  the  committee  staff 
makes  it  clear  that  it  is  vital  that  the 
Navy  not  only  retain  every  nickel  that 
they  have  already  gotten  for  ASW  re- 
search but  that  they  also  get  an  addi- 
tional $50  million,  only  $38  million  of 
which  the  conferees  actually  approved 
in  the  authorization  bill. 

As  I  said  in  reply  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird],  the  figure 
for  ASW  research  this  year  looks  big,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  includes  most  of 
the  money  for  the  VSX,  the  new  anti- 
submarine aircraft,  which  I  think  ought 
properly  to  be  funded  under  aircraft 
rather  than  under  ASW  research. 

What  we  need  is  the  development  of 
special  techniques  to  counter  this  par- 
ticular new  Soviet  progress  which  we 
only  found  out  about  in  June.  Of  course 
a  reprograming  is  always  possible,  but 
that  would  mean  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul.  Is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom  for 
this  House  to  recognize  in  the  appropria- 
tion procedure,  as  we  have  already  done 
in  the  authorization  procedure,  this  new 
threat  and  do  something  about  it? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
the  memorandum  to  which  the  gentle- 
man referred  is  very  famUiar  to  the 
members  of  our  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee . 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  is  per- 
fectly capable  of  putting  this  require- 
ment in  a  higher  priority  than  others  in 
its  research  and  development  prog«" 
and  utilizing  more  money  for  it.  They 
could  even  do  away  with  a  couple  of 
studies  or  more  which  are  not  produdng 
valid  results,  and  leprogram  that  for  this 
purpose.  I  question  whether  the  study  of 
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husband-wife  rela  lonshlp  in  Israel  or 
the  changing  patUm  of  Moslem  family 
life  are  as  essential  to  our  national  secu- 
rity as  Is  ASW.  Thi  ire  is  over  $47  million 
programed  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  studies  end  analyses.  Defense 
has  sufficient  fund  5  to  meet  this  ASW 
requirement  witl  iln  their  funding 
flexibility. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  ylel  1  further,  the  gentle- 
man says  the  Navy  has  plenty  of  money. 
Did  the  gentlemar  happen  to  read  the 
front  page  of  the  ^ew  York  Times  this 
morning,  which  coi  miented  on  the  budg- 
et "gimmickry"  wh  Ich  is  going  on  in  the 
administration  to  t  ry  to  bring  about  the 
spending  reduction  which  this  Congress 
has  demanded?  Tie  story  said  the  only 
real  spending  recuctions  have  taken 
place  in  the  Depirtment  of  Defense. 
There  have  been  re  Auctions  of  $3  billion 
in  the  Department  >f  Defense,  the  article 
reported.  So  where  is  all  this  money  the 
gentleman  refers  U  ? 

Actually,  there  is  some  question 
whether -the  Navy  vlll  be  allowed  to  use 
even  all  the  moner  which  we  have  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  1  ar  ASW.  I  think  if  we 
are  really  going  t>  point  up  this  new 
problem  and  make  sure  the  boys  at  the 
Pentagon  do  not  tl  row  the  whole  matter 
into  the  ash  can,  ve  ought  to  put  It  in 
this  blU. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMl .  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  gentler  lan,  by  offering  his 
amendment  and  gii  Ing  us  an  opportunity 
to  debate  it  on  thejfloor.  is  giving  ample 
notification  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Deo  irtment  of  the  Navy 
that  they  should  ac  t  on  this  matter  and 
perhaps  take  some  money  from  nonpro- 
ductive projects  an  1  put  it  where  it  will 
do  some  good.  It  :s  very  good  for  the 
country  to  have  this  debate,  but,  as  I 
said,  let  us  leave  it  { t  that. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  thd  gentleman,  and  yet 
I  want  to  point  oui  very  quickly  that  I 
am  a  very  strong  si  pporter  of  our  anti- 
submarine program  I  believe  the  Navy 
should  move  ahead  1  apidly  and  with  ded- 
ication in  this  area 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Could  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman whether  it  is  true  that  Admiral 
Caldwell,  who  is  li  charge  of  antisub- 
marine warfare  pngram,  for  the  Navy, 
never  testified  befo  -e  his  conunittee? 


Mr.  LIPSCOMB, 
fore  our  committee 


!Ie  never  testified  be- 
as  far  as  I  know,  but 


we  have  had  consid  srable  antisubmarine 
testimony  before  >  lur  committee  from 
other  Navy  officials  competent  and 
knowledgeable  In  t  ils  field.  I  have  also 
talked  to  the  gentle  man  personally 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr 
a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMANl 


the  amendment  offe  red  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York   li^r.  Stratton]. 


The  question  was 
sion  (demanded  by 
were— ayes  11,  noes 


So  the  amendmer  t  was  rejected. 


The  CHAIRMAN 


The  Clerk  read  fs  follows 


Reseaxch, 
etai.t7ation,  '. 


For  expensw  of  acAvltiea 
the  Department  of  Defense 


Chairman,  I  ask  for 
The  question  is  on 


taken :  and  on  a  divl- 
Mr.  Stratton)  there 
31. 


The  Clerk  will  read. 


Dkvei.  >PME1«T, 


D  irxNSB 


Tbbt.  and 
Agxncxxb 
and  agenclea  of 
(other  than  the 


military  departments  and  the  Office  of  Civil 
Defense),  necessary  for  basic  and  applied 
scientific  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation;  advanced  research  projects  as 
may  be  designated  and  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  pursuant  to  law;  main- 
tenance, rehabilitation,  lease,  and  operation 
of  facilities  and  equipment,  as  authorised  by 
law,  to  remain  available  until  expended; 
9472,000,000:  Provided,  That  such  amounts 
OS  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  have  been  made  available  In  other 
appropriations  available  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
for  programs  related  to  advanced  research 
may  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  this 
appropriation  to  be  available  for  the  same 
prrposes  and  time  period:  Provided  further. 
That  such  amounts  of  this  appropriation  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  D^ 
fense  may  be  transferred  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  advanced  research  to  those  appropri- 
ations for  military  functions  under  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  which  are  being  utilized 
for  related  programs,  to  be  merged  with  and 
to  be  available  for  the  same  time  period  as 
the  appropriation  to  which  transferred. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Findlsy 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

NIXON     PLACES    THE     ATLANTIC     ALLIANCE     mST 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  even 
before  election  day,  Richard  Nixon  has 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  world 
peace  and  freedom. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Nixon  forthrlghtly 
placed  the  interests  of  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance first  by  announcing  his  opposition 
at  this  time  to  ratification  of  the  pro- 
posed Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 
This  treaty  has  been  opposed  by  several 
of  our  NATO  allies,  because  it  placed  co- 
operation with  the  Soviet  Union  ahead 
of  the  legitimate  defense  interests  of 
West  Europe.  Their  concern  has  been 
dramatically  confirmed  by  recent  events 
in  East  Europe. 

To  ratify  this  treaty  at  this  point — 
with  Soviet  troops  in  Czechoslovakia  in 
violation  of  international  law — would  be 
politically  self-defeating  and  morally 
indefensible. 

As  a  candidate  for  President  and  the 
acknowledged  frontrunner,  Mr.  Nixon  is 
to  be  commended  for  the  courageous 
manner  in  which  he  has  spoken  out.  He 
has  put  the  Soviet  Union  on  notice  that 
good  relations  with  this  coimtry  depend 
on  something  more  than  polemics  and 
that  the  risks  of  their  expansionist  pol- 
icy will  not  be  ignored  in  this  country. 
It  is  regrettable  that  the  President  has 
pussyfooted  about  this  matter,  leaving 
the  impression  in  Moscow  that  U.S.- 
U.S.SJI.  relations  would  not  be  ma- 
terially set  back  by  the  invasion. 

Hopefully  from  reading  Mr.  Nixon's 
statement  the  Russians  will  know  they 
cannot  have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too. 
He  has  made  it  clear  to  them  that  their 
present  policy  of  exacerbating  tensions 
in  the  Middle  Elast  and  Ehirope  is  incon- 
sistent with  a  goal  of  genuine  relaxation 
of  tensions  with  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Cleiic  read  as  follows: 

EicnoENCT  PnifD.  Dkrnsx 

For  transfer  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  to  any  appropriation  for  military 
functions  under  the  Department  of  Defense 


available  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  or  procurement  or  production 
related  thereto,  to  be  merged  with  and  to  be 
available  for  the  same  purpoees,  and  for 
th«  same  time  period,  as  the  appropriation 
to  which  transferred,  not  to  exceed  $150,- 
000,000,  to  be  iiaed  upon  determination  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  such  funds 
can  be  wisely,  profitably,  and  practically 
used  in  the  interest  of  national  defense  and 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  such  appro- 
priations available  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  obligation  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  desig- 
nate: Provided,  That  any  appropriations 
transferred  shall  not  exceed  7  per  centum  of 
the   appropriation   from  which   transferred 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  addressed  the  House 
on  yesterday  in  general  debate.  Inad- 
vertently my  remarlcs  did  not  get  in  the 
Record.  I  should  like  at  this  time  to  pro- 
ceed to  make  the  same  arguments  to  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues  on  the 
subcommittee  who  have  preceded  me 
have  done  an  excellent  Job  of  presenthig 
the  details  of  this  bill  and  have  covered 
most  of  the  problems  with  which  we  are 
faced  and  described  the  efforts  which  we 
made  in  this  bill  to  meet  our  needs. 

In  view  of  full  funding  and  the  un- 
spent money  that  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Defense  Department,  plus  the  fact 
that  Southeast  Asia  is  exempted  f^om 
recent  limitations  on  expenditures,  I  see 
no  reason  why  our  military  needs  could 
not  be  met  even  though  money  spent 
might  have  to  be  replaced  at  a  later 
date. 

Certainly  there  are  many  places  in 
this  bill,  such  as  in  the  area  of  research 
and  intelligence,  where,  in  the  one  case 
many  projects  seem  to  be  of  doubtful 
value  In  view  of  the  present  monetary 
situation,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  there 
seems  to  be  far  too  much  duplication — 
so  much  so  that  our  hearings  would  Indi- 
cate there  is  a  real  danger  that  before 
intelligence  Is  properly  analyzed  it  may 
have  become  worthless  or  meaningless. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  read  much  discus- 
sion about  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  there 
are  certainly  many  problems  and  many 
viewpoints  about  it.  There  are  certain 
factors  In  our  overall  international  situa- 
tion I  think  we  should  be  aware  of.  First, 
though  this  is  a  nondeclared  war,  it  is  a 
real  war  nevertheless.  Second,  so  far  as  I 
know — and  I  have  served  on  this  com- 
mittee for  years — the  only  plan  that  we 
have  ever  claimed  to  have  for  winning 
was  that  which  former  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  expressed  when  he  said  we  hope 
to  win  "by  proving  to  the  enemy  that  he 
cannot  win."  We  followed  such  a  course 
of  7  years  under  Mr.  McNamara  and  got 
in  deeper  and  deeper  so  far  as  men, 
money,  and  loss  of  life  are  concerned.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  heard  of 
no  new  statement  so  far  as  a  plan  to 
win. 

I  have  been  pleased  that  at  least  we 
were  !n  contact  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese in  the  Paris  talks  and  to  read 
where  we  were  busy  training  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  expected  them  to  take 
over  more  and  more  of  the  conflict.  This 
is  In  accord  with  recommendations  which 
I  have  repeatedly  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  this  situation  has 
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constantly  deteriorated,  at  least  with  re- 
gsad  to  its  effect  on  American  young 
men,  on  our  econcHuy,  and  on  our  future, 
I  think  we  need.  In  making  an  analysis 
of  our  situation,  to  review  some  things  in 
the  past.  Having  this  In  mind,  I  reviewed 
my  own  presentations  for  the  last  7  years, 
based  on  testimony  of  the  Diefense  De- 
partment. Thus,  my  sUtements  come 
after  such  review. 

sBirr  Df  PLACE  or  con»«ontation 
Mr  Chairman,  it  is  hard  to  admit 
error,  but  we  have  let  the  Russians  shift 
the  confrontation  with  the  United  States 
from  Cuba,  where  everything  was  on  our 
side  and  they  were  10,000  mUes  from 
home,  to  Vietnam  where  everything  is  on 
their  side  and  we  are  10,000  miles  from 

home.  . 

It  may  work;  but  for  years  we  have 
been  vlrtuaUy  begghig  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  grant  us  peace  and  begging 
them  even  to  come  to  the  peace  table. 
All  of  us  wish  for  peace,  but  seldom  in 
history  has  any  peace  come  from  this 
type  of  approach.  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
peace  talks  going  on,  but  I  can  not  see 
that  they  are  making  any  progress. 

THE  NEW   BECHTTABT 

I  was  glad  to  see  in  our  hearings  the 
attitude  of  the  present  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. He  was  candid,  and  quite  fre- 
quently he  told  us  he  did  not  know,  and 
when  he  gave  us  an  answer  as  to  what 
ills  thoughts  were,  he  usually  explamed 
to  us  why.  He  might  well  study  the 
record  as  to  the  facts  on  the  Pueblo 
incident  as  well  as  our  inteUigence  agen- 
cies, called  the  intelligence  community. 
Our  Secretary,  by  temperament,  is  quite 
a  change  from  his  predecessor  who, 
though  brilliant  and  certahUy  patriotic 
and  hard  working,  was  usually  so  very 
sure  he  was  right  it  was  difficult  to  rea- 
son with  him  and  very  hard,  indeed,  it 
was  for  him  to  admit  error.  Yet,  after 
7  years  it  is  hard  to  see  where  we  have 
made  any  real  progress. 

Another  problem  that  we  have  is  the 
fact  that  some  people  seem  to  believe 
that  without  war  we  might  have  a  de- 
pression. Certainly  there  Is  no  basis  for 
such  feeling.  Because  of  the  war  we  are 
getting  to  be  a  poorer  and  poorer  na- 
tion. If  we  could  bring  this  war  to  an  hon- 
orable conclusion  and  spend  one-half 
the  amount  on  developing  our  own  na- 
tural resources  that  we  now  spend  on 
using  up  resources  in  Vietnam,  we 
would  be  a  much  wealthier  coimtry. 

REVIEW  of  INTBLLIGKNCE  STSTEM  NKEOED 

So  far  as  Intelligence  is  concerned, 
when  we  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  with  all 
of  our  Central  Intelligence,  the  Russians 
had  missiles  in  Cuba  before  we  knew  it, 
instead  of  a  wholesale  reorganization 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  we 
seemingly  setup  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment an  entirely  new  unit,  which 
doubtless  cost  us  billions  of  dollars, 
called  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 
If  you  will  read  the  hearings  in  part  4, 
pages  400  through  524,  you  will  wonder 
how  we  have  done  as  well  as  we  have. 
This  Agency  had  all  sorts  of  knowledge 
of  the  preparations  and  movements  in- 
cident to  the  Tet  offensive,  but  apparent- 
ly Uttle  idea  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
would  strike  on  a  holiday,  which  they 


did.  If  you  will  read  these  pages,  you  will 
find  that  when  our  committee  made  an 
investigation  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  had  517  linear  feet  of  raw  intel- 
ligence that  had  not  even  been  analyzed 
and  that  it  took  an  average  of  about  8 
days  for  a  piece  of  raw  intelligence  to  be 
completely  analyzed.  ^    ^  ^  ^  ^ 

You  will  note  that  it  Is  said  that  hot 
intelligence  gets  quicker  handling;  but 
someplace,  somehow,  it  would  appear 
that  we  are  getting  such  a  huge  voliune 
of  miscellaneous  information  that  pres- 
ent systems  seem  to  be  breaking  down 
because  of  numbers  and  agencies  and 
money  spent.  Certainly  some  remedy 
should  be  forthcoming. 


THE    "LfBEKTT"    AMD    "PUEBLO"    INSTANCES 


Another  thing  that  is  most  disturb- 
ing is  the  ships,  the  Liberty  and  the 
Pueblo.  In  the  Liberty  instance,  the  mes- 
sage warning  the  Liberty  they  were  in 
dangerous  waters  and  to  move  first  went 
to  the  Philippines.  Message  then  came 
back  here  and  was  filed  at  Fort  Meade, 
and  never  reached  the  ship.  Liberty.  A 
second  message  was  then  sent  out  and 
went  to  the  ship.  Little  Rock,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  then  to  Morocco.  Of 
course,  the  ship  had  been  struck  before 
any  word  ever  got  to  it.  Human  error  is 
always  possible — but  it  seems  Impossible 
that  we  have  a  system  where  such  things 
could  happen,  and  the  folks  here  send- 
ing out  messages  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing whether  the  message  was  received. 

With  regard  to  the  Pueblo,  the  num- 
ber of  conflicts  or  incidents  between  us 
or  the  South  Koreans  and  the  North 
Koreans  had  increased  some  tenfold 
within  12  months,  and  yet  our  people, 
from  the  hearings,  seemed  to  have  had 
no  idea  that  this  might  indicate  any 
greater  likelihood  of  trouble.  According 
to  the  testimony,  the  North  Koreans 
had  made  numerous  passes  at  the  ship 
to   our   knowledge   prior   to   its   being 

stopped.  ,         ^,  . 

And  prior  to  that,  though  we  knew  this 
ship  was  in,  to  say  the  least,  dangerous 
waters  and  unescorted,  we  had  made  no 
arrangements  through  the  United  Na- 
tions to  permit  the  South  Korean  Air 
Force.  15  mhiutes  away,  to  protect  such 
ship  in  case  of  need.  Of  course,  earlier  we 
had  agreed  that  the  South  Korean  Ah- 
Force,  which  we  largely  finance,  would 
be  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  United 
Nations  and  not  to  the  United  States. 

All  of  these  things,  when  coupled  with 
our  situation  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  to 
me  mean  that  we  must  have  a  wholesale 
review  of  not  only  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
but  of  our  foreign  policy  generally. 

NATO  6UPPOKT  OF  rNITEB  STATES  QUESTIONABLE 

Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  it.  but 
for  years  now  the  NATO  countries  have 
not  been  holding  up  their  share.  Few  folks 
seem  to  be  aware  of  it,  but  when  Prance 
forced  NATO  and  our  forces  out  of 
France  they  prohibited  us  from  even  fly- 
ing over  France.  The  only  way  we  could 
get  Belgium  to  let  us  locate  NATO  head- 
quarters there.  I  am  told  by  our  miUtary, 
was  for  us  to  pay  the  cost,  put  it  m  a  de- 
pressed area  of  Belgium,  and  "guarantee 
that  if  ever  moved  we  would  make  pay- 
ments to  the  people  of  the  area  for  the 
economy  loss,  somewhat  in  the  nature  of 
reparations  or  social  security." 


Mr.  Chairman,  needless  to  say,  I  sup- 
port the  committee  here  and  could  not 
work  with  a  finer,  more  able,  group  of 
men.  The  pohits  I  have  made  I  feel  should 
be  made  for  the  record.  I  hope  all  of  you 
will  read  the  hearings,  particularly  part  4, 
pages  400  to  524. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  I  best  described 
the  situation  as  I  see  it  in  a  speech  last 
October  to  a  national  convention  of  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  at  Biloxi, 
Miss.  This  may  be  somewhat  repetitious, 
but  I  would  like  to  read  it  to  you  here 
now.  In  this  speech  I  covered  several 
other  points,  but  I  shall  leave  them  in  be- 
cause I  think  they  are  of  interest,  or 
should  be  of  Interest,  to  the  country  at 
the  present  time,  for  we  need  to  review 
d(»nestic  policies  as  well. 

I  quote: 

It  Is  Time  To  Chance  Oue  Codrse 
(Speech  of  Congressman  Jamie  L.  Whittei*, 
to   the   Fall   Services   Affairs   Conferences. 
Reserve  Officers  Aseoclatlon,  BUoxl.  Miss., 
October  4,  1987) 


Tou  are  citizens  and  soldiers,  and  thus  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you 
some  of  the  serious  problems  we  face  at  home 
and  abroad. 

vbtmam 
On  the  foreign  front,  having  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Defense  ApproprUtlons  and 
listened  to  aU  of  the  key  witnesses— to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  subordinate  officers— I  must  say 
in  the  understatement  of  the  year,  that 
things  do  not  go  well  with  us  in  Vietnam. 

Never  in  hUtory  has  a  war  of  this  size 
been  carried  on  so  long  without  a  plan  for 
victory  Never  have  we  faced  a  situation  where 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  can  only  claim,  as 
our  Secretary  doee,  that  "we  plan  to  win  by 
proving  to  the  enemy  that  he  can't  win." 

Prom  a  modest  begmning— 300  military 
assistance  and  foreign  aid  advisors  In  1956— 
we  escalated  our  involvement  to  692  advisors 
m  1957,  and  to  10,000  by  the  end  of  1962.  In 
1963  the  Secretary,  who  each  year  estUnated 
when  otir  "Involvement"  would  be  over.  Joined 
by  former  Senator  Lodge,  said  the  maximum 
number  we  would  need  was  16.500.  By  July 
1965  this  number  had  gone  up  to  72.000;  by 
November  1965  It  had  increased  to  165,700. 
and  an  admitted  miUtary  operation  was  on. 
No  longer  could  the  fantasy  that  our  mili- 
tary personnel  was  there  only  to  counsel  and 
advise  be  maintained.  Today,  we  know  that 
we  have  more  than  464.000  Americans  in 
Vietnam  engaged  in  combat  up  to  the  hUt. 
The  latest  plan,  according  to  the  President. 
is  lor  an  Increase  to  525.000  men  by  June. 
1968  ...  ^     ^ 

Most  of  our  people  do  not  seem  to  know 
lust  how  little  united  support  we  have  In 
South  Vietnam,  where  our  enemies  "hide 
among  the  people"  which  means  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  on  our  side  wont  report 
the  other  South  Vietnamese,  the  Viet  Cong 
who  each  night  war  against  our  men. 

Recently  I  have  studied  stUl  further  the 
history  of  Vietnam,  of  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam.  According  to  all  the  records,  the 
South  Vietnamese,  allied  with  us.  have  his- 
torically managed  to  get  by  with  ethers 
doing  most  of  the  fighting,  even  during  the 
French  occupation.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
present  war.  when  our  men  were  there  to 
counsel,  to  advise  and  then  to  supervise,  the 
South  Vietnamese  of  course  carried  the  brunt 
of  the  fighting,  which  was  sporadic.  But  as 
time  has  passed,  more  and  more  the  full 
weight  of  the  war  has  been  placed  on  the 
shoulders  of  our  American  boys. 

I  know  you.  like  me.  find  it  difficult  to  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  a  hundredth-rate  power 
such  as  North  Vietnam,  supported  by   the 
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Viet  Cong,  has  our 
tied  down  half-way 
me,  every  additional 
continues  increases 
further  weakens  our 

I  say  here  and  now 
Vietnam  for  an 
not  forthcoming,  we 
vestige    of    military 
strength  In  North 
more  than  464,000 
now,  and  to  the  others 
be  assigned  there 
Then,  as  soon  as  the 
turn  to  local  ofBclals 
say: 

"We  have  developed 
built  you  roads 
have  brought  you  alnlost 
equipment  and  taug4t 
We  have  provided 
more  reserve  supplies 
ever  known.  We  have 
opposition  out.  Now 
the  saddle,  it  Is  up 
we  have  done  our  part 

And  then  we  need 

After  listening  to 
of  o«r  toi»-4ight  mllltejry 
In  the  Department  ol 
years.  I  am  convinced 
tlon. 

Any  course  of  actlo^ 
volved  In  a  land  war 
gles  of  this  small  natlt>n 
Asia,  half-way  round 
come  Is  one  of  fallurt 
to  fight  indefinitely 
far-away  country,  a 
only  half-heartedly 


NaAon,  with  all  lU  power, 

I  round   the  world  I  To 

day  such  a  condition 

th^lr  claim  to  victory  and 


p<  «ltlon. 

we  must  call  on  North 

Immtdlate  peace.  If  this  Is 

nust  knock  out  every 

power    or    supporting 

Vl(  tnam.  We  owe  to  the 

Aiierlcans  we  have  there 

who  are  expected  to 

this  all-out  action. 

Job  Is  done,  we  must 

n  South  Vietnam  and 


harl  ors, 


mo'e 


your  country.  We  have 

and  airfields.  We 

unlimited  military 

you  how  to  use  It. 

supplies  and  set  up 

than  your  country  has 

irlrtually  knocked  your 

we  have  put  you  In 

you  to  carry  on,  for 


tliat 
ti 


to  come  home! 

^e  detailed  testimony 

leaders  and  civilians 

Defense  through  the 

this  Is  our  only  solu- 


whlch  leaves  us  in- 

the  swamps  and  jun- 

on  the  continent  of 

,he  world,  for  years  to 

We  cannot  continue 

or  people  of  another 

1  irge  number  of  whom 

for  themselves. 


flgHt 


GOOD  INTENTIOl  tS 

My  friends,  after  Wprld 


tie 


CO]  iper 


g(  Id 
n  »arly 


Pt  ince 
,  and 


try  did  much  to 
the  war. . 

Since  then  we  have 
In  nations  around 
point  where  we  must 
help.  We  have  put 
sold  the  notes  we  hol(  1 
Ing  more.  We  say  we 
the  fact  Is  that  other 
money  and  demand 
We    have    violated 
history. 

We  Insisted  that 
up  the  Suez  Canal 
now   faced   with    the 
up  most  of  our  rights 
We  opposed  Batista  1 
with  Castro  and  his 
oS  our  coast.  In 
having  difficulty  and 
now  wonder  how  we  c 

We  ran  the  stable 
tlcally  every  section  o; 
many  of  these  tribes 
anarchy.  We  largely 
small  African  nations 
rooms.   Now  we  havt 
votes  In  the  United 
a  vote  fully  equal  to 
United    States,    thou^ 
share  of  the  cost. 

I  have  seen  the  Un 
I  was  there  when 
of  the  floor  to  embrace 
you  to  see  Just  how 
have. 

WE  TUKU  TO 

We  have  seen  the 
death  of  an  American 
of  what  occurs  In 
which  unfortunately 
In  our  country  where 
trial  gone.  It  Is  In  ou 
minority  groups  Issue 
see  the  Oovernment 
In   our   country  whet^ 
violence.  Including 
Is  destroyed  without 
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GONE  ASTRAT 

War  n  this  coun- 
rellele  the  suffering  left  by 


dissipated  our  wealth 

world,  even  to  the 

borrow  from  those  we 

In  our  silver  coins, 

to  keep  from  borrow- 

ire  "selling  gold"  when 

countries  question  our 

Instead  of  currency. 

every    lesson    of 


and  England  give 

as  a  result,  we  are 

demand   that  we   give 

to  the  Panama  Canal. 

I  Cuba,  and  ended  up 

Cbmmunist  regime  right 

pracpcally  all  areas  we  are 

In  most  countries  we 

1  get  out. 

nfluences  out  of  prac- 
Af  rlca  and  now  we  see 
drifting  back  toward 
daused  these  numerous 
o  spring  up  like  mush- 
to  bargain  for  their 
Nations,  where  each  has 
the  single  vote  of  the 
we   pay   the   major 

ted  Nations  In  action. 

Khrjishchev  ran  the  length 

Castro.  It  would  shock 

little  influence  we  do 

*3KKICN  WATS 

infortunate  and  tragic 

President,  on  the  order 

tt  e  tiubulent  countries 

we  seem  to  copy.  It  is 

re  see  the  right  of  Jury 

country  where  we  see 

dictatorial  orders  and 

ijack  them  up.  Yes,  It  Is 

we  have  riots,  mob 

niurder,  where  property 

]  estltutlon  or  payment. 


It  la  In  our  country  where  people  He  In  the 
streets,  block  the  highways,  force  their  way 
Into  businesses,  loot,  kill,  and  bum  to  get 
what  they  want. 

No  longer  are  people  being  taught  to  work, 
to  save,  to  accumulate  capital  so  they  may 
improve  and  get  ahead  In  the  future.  We 
have  accepted  foreign  ways.  We  accept  their 
policy  of  force,  of  the  shortcut,  of  violence. 
Many  of  our  people  have  been  led  to  demand 
and  to  take  what  the  other  fellow  has  worked 
for  and  has  acciunulated.  The  real  tragedy  Is 
that  a  whole  new  generation  has  seen  evi- 
dence that  many  times  this  has  seemed  to 
be  the  way  to  get  results. 

Now  it  is  said  by  many  that  Individual 
rights  must  come  ahead  of  property  rights. 
My  friends,  if  there  are  no  property  rights, 
there  will  be  no  individual  rights  to  enjoy. 

Laws  protecting  person  and  property,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  local  laws  and  we  must 
depend  upon  local  officers  to  enforce  them. 
Yet.  beginning  with  pictures  showing  U.S. 
soldiers  with  bayonets  moving  against  local 
law  enforcement  officers  and  students  lif 
1967,  a  whole  generation  of  youth  has  seen 
our  Oovernment  and  our  Federal  Courts 
berate  and  belittle  local  law  enforcement 
officers,  restricting  them  by  injunction  and 
making  them  almost  defenseless  In  their 
encotinters  with  murderers,  robbers,  and 
rapists.  They  have  seen  the  Supreme  Court 
free  defendant  after  defendant  on  tech- 
nicalities, turning  them  looee  on  a  helpless 
public  to  continue  their  robbery  and  rape. 

In  the  guise  of  protecting  individual  rights, 
on  more  than  35  occasions  the  Courts  have 
endangered  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  community.  Our  youth  has  read  ac- 
counts of  these  actions  In  the  press,  heard 
them  over  the  radio,  and  from  the  pulpit. 
They  have  seen  them  on  the  screens  of  tele- 
vision sets.  In  the  process,  re8p>ect  for  and 
thereby  obedience  to  local  law  has  been 
largely  destroyed,  although  as  I  have  said.  It 
is  to  local  law  and  its  enforcement  officials 
which  we  must  look  for  protection. 

We  see  a  complete  breakdown  in  law  and 
order  in  city  after  city.  On  every  band  we 
see  crime  running  rampant,  topped  perhaps 
by  the  Watts  Riot  in  1965. 

The  National  Guard  has  been  called  out 
many  times  in  our  history,  but  never  like 
the  present.  Our  Reserves  not  only  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  In  time  of  combat,  but  are 
the  last  bastion  of  defense  at  home. 

We  find,  as  we  search  to  see  how  this  Na- 
tion came  to  such  a  sorry  pass — to  such  a 
dangerous  situation  at  home  and  abroad — 
that  primarily  it  all  goes  back  to  recent  ac- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Court.  .  .  . 

In  more  than  10  cases  the  Supreme  Court 
has  weakened  the  ability  of  police  officers 
to  carry  out  their  duties.  Newly  found  per- 
sonal rights  have  been  placed  ahead  of  the 
rights  of  the  people.  Certainty  of  punish- 
ment, the  greatest  deterrent  to  crime,  has 
been  set  aside.  Punishment  has  become  not 
only  uncertain  but-  unlikely,  under  present 
Court  rulings.  The  Justices  have.  In  effect, 
written  into  the  Constitution  and  Into  the 
law  meanings  previous  Justices  had  said  were 
not  there.  They  have  written  a  new  Con- 
stitution and  they  have  gotten  by  with  such 
usurpation  of  power  only  because  the  other 
branches — the  Legislative  and  Executive — 
have  gone  along  with  ^. 

They  have  denied  to  Congress  powers  It 
was  long  assured  it  possessed,  and  which  had 
seemed  and  now  seem  clear  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Court  has  upset  State  laws.  State 
courts,  and  even  State  constitutions.  The 
present  Court  has  broken  all  restraints, 
reaching  out  boldly  with  revolutionary 
doctrine. 

To  make  conditions  worse,  some  Inferior 
Federal  courts,  the  Courts  of  Appeals  and 
even  some  District  Courts,  have  even  gone 
further  than  the  Supreme  Coivt.  Such 
courts  say  they  are  bound  to  go  as  far  as 
the   Supreme   Court  decisions.   They   have 


shown  no  feeling  of  restrictions,  however, 
which  would  prevent  them  from  going 
further  than  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
themselves. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  to  anyone  who  reads 
the  Constitution  that  the  founding  fathers 
created  the  three  branches  of  government  as 
equal  and  co-ordinate.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  Judicial  Branch  consists  of  a  Supreme 
Court  and  "such  Inferior  Courts  as  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish  " 
Nowhere  Is  it  set  up  as  a  "Supreme  Depart- 
ment" with  overriding  or  dominant  power 
over  the  other  two  branches.  Instead,  while 
it  is  equal  and  co-ordinate,  it  is  significant 
that  it  is  listed  last  in  the  Constitution. 
whereas  the  arm  of  government  which  is 
closest  to  the  people,  the  Legislative,  is  listed 
first. 

Remember,  the  Supreme  Court  does  not 
have  a  single  dollar  to  pay  Itself,  nor  a  single 
official  to  enforce  its  orders.  Thus,  It  Is  within 
the  power  of  the  people  to  restore  sanity  to 
our  government,  to  make  it  safe  to  walk  our 
streets. 

We  must  stop  the  Supreme  Court  from 
its  actions  of  setting  Itself  up  as  a  "Supreme 
Department."  A  country  may  be  saved  and 
once  again  the  individual  who  destroys,  who 
robs,  who  kills  will  be  held  accountable  for 
violating  the  rules  of  society — the  laws  so 
necessary  for  the  general  welfare.  Once  again 
the  rights  of  the  great  majority  will  prevail 
and  the  Supreme  Coiut  will  again  become  a 
court  as  the  founding  fathers  Intended  it. 
and  not  a  5-man  dictatorship  as  the  Congress 
and  the  President  have  let  it  become. 

To  this  end  I  have  Introduced  HJi.  904. 
providing  for  a  standing  Committee  on  the 
Constitution.  If  we  can  get  hearings  on  that 
resolution,  all  we  need  do  to  Indict  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Court  before  the  people  of  this 
Nation  is  to  read  the  dissenting  opinions  of 
individual  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  as 
to  their  colleagues. 

I  hope  that  you  and  other  members  of  the 
Reserves,  and  other  interested  citizens  will 
do  what  you  can  to  urge  the  support  of  a 
Standing  Conunlttee  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  Constitution,  in  the  hopes 
that  such  a  committee  may  help  us  to  again 
become  a  Nation  where  the  rights  of  the  gen- 
eral public  are  paramount;  a  Nation  where 
the  person  who  works  and  saves  to  accumu- 
late property  will  be  protected  In  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fruits  of  his  labor;  a  Nation 
whose  Constitution  once  again  guarantees  to 
our  people  freedom  of  religion — not  freedom 
from  religion — as  it  was  Intended  by  our 
forefathers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  601.  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  respec- 
tively. If  they  should  deem  it  advantageous 
to  the  nation  defense,  and  if  in  their  opin- 
ions the  existing  facilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  are  Inadequate,  are  author- 
ized to  procure  services  in  accordance  with 
5  U.S.C.  3109.  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  to  pay  In 
connection  therewith  travel  expenses  of  in- 
dividuals, including  actual  transportatioa 
and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  while 
traveling  from  their  homes  or  places  of  busi- 
ness to  official  duty  station  and  return  as 
may  be  authorized  by  law:  Provided,  That 
such  contracts  may  be  renewed  annually. 

AllENDMZNT   OFFCSZO    BT    MK.    TARS 

Mr.   YATES.   Mr.   Chairman,   I   offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Yates:  On  page 
24,  after  line  15.  insert  a  new  section  502, 
as  follows: 

"SBC.  502.  None  of  the  funds  made  avail- 


able herein  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
shall  be  used  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
public  Law  90-466." 
Renumber  other  sections  accordingly. 


Mr  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  Public 
Law  90-465  is  that  law  which  was  passed 
in  the  fading  shadows  of  a  waning  eve- 
ning after  a  long  and  weary  day  after  the 
Members  had  debated  suspension  after 
suspension  on  a  schedule  which  included 
25  suspensions  for  that  day. 

It  was  passed  by  another  body  and  it 
became  Public  Law  90-465.  There  was  no 
debate  on  the  bUl.  There  was  no  explana- 
tion of  the  biU.  There  was  no  roUcall  on 
the  bill.  It  occupied  the  attention  of 
Members  for  approximately  4  minute 
before  the  next  suspension  was  called. 
What  did  that  bUl  do?  It  did  one  thing 
and  one  thing  only.  It  provided  for  the 
expenditure  of  money,  of  taxpayers 
money.  $500,000  a  year  for  3  years  for 
carving  out  hunting  preserves  on  miu- 
tary  reservations.  Previously  expenses 
for  such  acivities  had  been  paid  for  by 
fees  which  were  coUected  from  civUian 
hunters  and  fishermen. 

It  authorized  $500,000  a  year  to  de- 
velop hunting  and  fishing  preserves  on 
military  reservations.  Do  the  Members 
believe  that  in  this  year  of  austerity  we 
ought  to  be  creating  hunting  and  fishing 
preserves  on  military  reservations? 

Why  should  the  taxpayers  pay  to  de- 
velop a  hunting  preserve  for  Army  brass 
and  a  few  nonmiUtary  hunters,  for  civil- 
ians who  might  suddenly  find  their 
privileges  cut  off  because  the  Army  de- 
cides the  public  should  not  be  allowed  to 
use  the  mUitary  reservation? 

Where  should  emphasis  be  placed? 
What  is  the  primary  mission  of  a  mili- 
tary complex?  Is  it  to  develop  hunting 
trails  and  fishing  ponds? 

Is  the  time  coming  when  our  generals 
wiU  have  pictures  taken  of  themselves 
like  General  Franco  of  Spain,  sitting  on 
a  shooting  seat  with  shotgun  in  hand, 
wearing  a  tyrolean  hat,  waiting  for  the 
privates  to  beat  out  the  doves  and  the 
pheasants  and  other  game  that  they  can 
shoot  them  readily? 

The  Department  of  Defense  did  not 
want  the  bill.  Let  me  read  to  you  from 
the  report  of  the  committee  at  the  time 
the  bill  was  presented.  I  read  from  the 
letter  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
dated  March  28.  1968,  addressed  to  the 
Honorable  Edward  A.  Garmatz,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  This  is  what  they  say.  and 
it  is  shocking  that  the  bill  was  passed  in 
the  face  of  what  the  Army  says: 

NaUonal  defense  missions  are  of  necessity 
subject  to  rapid  changes,  and  the  use  of 
military  lands  to  support  essential  mission 
reqvaremenU  must  be  immediately  respon- 
sive to  such  changes.  Recreation  develop- 
ments involving  more  than  nominal  or  in- 
cidental cost  to  serve  the  general  public  on 
military  lands  would  always  be  in  Jeopardy 
of  loss  to  defense  requirements.  When  such 
losses  occurred,  they  would  include  not  only 
the  cost  of  the  development  but  also  the 
inconvenience  and  antipathy  of  the  using 
public  and  greatly  reduced  effectiveness  in 
quickly  converting  the  land  use  to  its  In- 
tended mlliury  purpose.  Further,  general 
public  access  to  such  developments  In  num- 
bers that  would  make  any  significant  con- 
tribution to  public  recreation  needs  would 
Impose  extensive  administrative  and  control 


responsibilities  on  local  commanders,  to  the 
possible  detriment  of  military  missions. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  this  report,  the 
authorizing  biU  was  whisked  through, 
and  we  today  are  asked  to  make  avail- 
able the  sum  of  money  of  $500,000  to 
carve  out  these  hunting  and  fishing  pre- 
serves on  these  military  reservations.  I 
say  the  authorizing  bill  should  not  have 
passed  and  any  appropriation  in  further- 
ance of  the  bill  is  imwarranted. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  least 
we  can  do  is  to  make  sure  that  the  funds 
are  not  spent  this  year  for  this  purpose. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  8IKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

( By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sikes  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  per- 
suasive argument  that  you  have  just 
heard  makes  us  wonder  how  it  was  that 
this  bill  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  House  committee;  and  it  received 
favorable  reports  from  the  Departments 
of  the  Army,  Defense,  and  Interior;  or 
how  it  was  that  it  passed  the  House, 
that  it  passed  the  Senate,  and  that  it 
became  law.  Apparentiy  there  is  a  com- 
munications gap  somewhere,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
access  to  information  which  is  denied 
to  everyone  else. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  who  of- 
fers this  amendment  is  a  very  dedicated 
Member  of  the  House,  one  of  its  most 
likeable  Members,  and  my  dear  friend. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  amendment 
Is  not  original  with  him.  Undoubtedly  it 
is  one  which  was  palmed  off  on  him.  I 
will  go  even  further  and  say  that  I  am 
convinced  that  he  knows  nothing  about 
the  program  which  his  amendment 
would  seek  to  destroy.  I  say  these  things 
because  I  know  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois does  not  wish  to  deprive  military 
personnel  and  their  families  of  simple, 
ordinary  outdooi-  recreational  opportu- 
nities. But  that  is  exactly  what  his 
amendment  proooses  to  do. 

So  the  issue  is  a  very  simple  one.  If 
the  Members  of  the  House  want  to  deny 
wholesome  recreation  to  2V2  million 
servicemen,  to  their  wives  and  families, 
and  to  civilians  who  pay  a  small  fee  for 
the  right  to  take  advantage  of  recrea- 
tional opportimltles  on  military  reserva- 
tions, you  can  deny  them  this  opportu- 
nity by  voting  for  the  amendment. 

By  voting  for  this  amendment,  you 
can  also  deny  revenue  to  the  Govem- 

ment revenue  which  would  come  in  the 

way  of  fees  for  the  use  of  the  reserva- 
tions' facilities,  and  revenue  from  hay, 
timber,  and  other  assets  which  may  be 
produced  Incidental  to  the  conservation 
program.  This  is  money  which  now  ac- 
crues to  the  recreational  programs  and 
which  could  be  lost  through  this  amend- 
ment. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  what  the  program 
is  all  about.  There  is  a  recreation  and 
conservation  program  for  military  reser- 
vations. It  has  been  In  effect  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  has  operated  quite  suc- 
cessfully on  many  reservations.  It  was 
deemed  important  to  set  up  such  a  pro- 
gram because  the  Government  has  250 
miUtary  installations  on  30  million  acres 


of  ground.  Many  of  these  reservations 
offer  wholesome  outdoor  recreation- 
hunting,  fishing,  boating,  camping, 
swimming,  photography,  and  so  forth. 
These  activities  are  carried  on  with  fees 
that  are  paid  by  the  users.  It  Is  just  that 
simple. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  recreation 
and  conservation  program  has  not 
worked  well  on  some  military  reserva- 
tions simply  because  It  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  get  the  program  off  the  ground. 
The  recreational  advantages,  including 
hunting  and  fishing,  which  are  offered, 
are  almost  nonexistent.  Consequently, 
there  are  very  few  who  are  willing  to  pay 
fees  for  advantages  that  simply  are  not 
available.  It  was  felt  that  a  small  and 
very  limited  appropriation  would  permit 
stocking  of  game  and  fish  and  planting 
where  necessary  to  attract  game  and 
fish,  and  other  activities,  and  would  give 
a  boost — a  shot  in  the  arm— to  the  pro- 
gram, and  permit  them  soon  to  operate 
on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  proposes 
to  prevent  that  action,  and  thus  to  deny 
recreational  and  conservation  advan- 
tages on  those  bases  where  programs 
have  not  been  started.  However,  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  his  amendment  would 
kill  the  programs  already  in  operation, 
and  that  is  an  even  greater  danger. 

There  is  no  money  in  the  current 
budget  for  this  program.  His  amend- 
ment, therefore,  could  aff«ct  self-sus- 
taining moneys  already  generated  on 
military  reservations.  It  would  be  a  very 
unwise  and.  I  think,  unpatriotic  act  to 
adopt  the  amendment. 

Once  I  heard  this  program  described 
as  something  to  provide  a  place  for  gen- 
erals to  play.  Yes,  generals  use  the  rec- 
reational advantages.  So  do  privates.  So 
do  sergeants.  So  do  lieutenants.  So  do 
civiUans.  They  liave  equal  access.  I 
would  point  to  the  fact,  however,  that 
generals  have  access  to  many  advan- 
tages other  than  recreational  facilities 
on  military  reservations  that  are  not 
available  to  privates  and  to  their  fam- 
ilies. 

To  deny  these  facilities  to  men  m  imi- 
form  and  their  families  would  simply 
send  them  to  town  for  their  recreation, 
perhaps  to  join  in  demonstrations  and 
marches  to  show  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  way  our  Government.  Including 
the  Congress,  runs  its  business. 

Again,  the  issue  is  very  simple.  Those 
who  want  to  deprive  those  in  uniform 
and  their  families  of  the  enjoyment  of 
the  recreational  advantages  which  are 
available  or  can  be  made  available  on 
military  reservations  should  vote  for  this 
amendment.  I  oppose  it. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chalm^.an,  will  the 
gentieman  yield?  .  ,j  ... 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BATES.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
this  bill  did  not  emanate  in  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  So  I  am  not 
as  familiar  vrtth  It  as  I  ordinarily  would 
comments  of  the  gentleman,  that  what  Is 
proposed  to  be  done  by  the  particular  bill 
be.  But  do  I  understand,  based  upon  the 
to  which  he  has  referred,  is  very  much 
similar,  in  essence,  to  what  we  do  in  our 
national  parks  for  all  Americans  as  well 
as  our  State  parks? 
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Mr.  SIKES.  Thi  it  Is  correct.  It  provides 
access  for  every  American  to  use  the 
recreational  advtntages  of  the  military 
reservations  in  ( ubstantlally  the  same 
way  that  the  put  lie  has  access  to  State 
and  National  paiks  on  the  payment  of 
a  small  fee.  How<  ver,  there  is  no  money 
In  this  budget  foi  the  implementation  of 
the  bill.  It  would  simply  afford  to  those 
reservations  whic  i  have  inadequate  rec- 
reational f acilitle  i  an  opportunity  to  get 
them  started  on   %  self-sustaining  basis. 

Mr.  BATES.  In  Other  words,  this  Is 
what  we  do  In  ojr  State  and  National 
parks? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Thi  ^t  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MAHON.  As  I  understand  the  pic- 
ture, of  course  w;  have  had  these  pro- 
grams for  recrei  tlon  at  these  various 
military  reservatl  ms  and  they  have  been 
self-supported  by/private  funds,  and  they 
will  continue  to  be  supported  by  funds 
from  military  personnel  and  others. 

Mr.  SIKES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAHON.  And  here  we  have  au- 
thorized, through!  legislation,  funds  to  be 
used  ijv  areas  where  this  special  need  is 
urgent.  However,  I  believe,  as  the  gentle- 
man pointed  out,  and  which  is  correct, 
that  there  is  no  rioney  set  aside  in  this 
bill  for  this  purp  >se. 

Mr.  SIKES.  B\x.  the  proposed  limita- 
tion in  the  amenc  nent  could  cripple  the 
program  already  n  effect,  although  It  is 
so  operated  on  a  !  elf-sustalnlng  basis. 

Mr.  MAHON.  T  le  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  reqt  Isite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  YATES.  N  r.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois 

Mr.  YATES.  Nx.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  fri  m  California  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

I  believe  some  }f  the  statements  that 
were  made  by  my  good  friend  from  Flor- 
ida— and  he  is  m  ^  good  friend — have  to 
be  answered. 

First,  I  would  not  even  answer  the 
charge  that  this  s  mendment  was  palmed 
oflT  on  me.  The  g  ;ntleman  from  Florida 
knows  better.  Sich  an  argument  only 
emphasizes  the  w  eakness  of  his  case. 

Second,  nothini ;  that  is  in  my  amend- 
ment will  kill  th  s  program.  The  funds 
that  are  available ;  for  this  program  are 
not  appropriated  funds,  they  are  trust 
funds.  They  come  from  fees  that  are  col- 
lected from  those  who  use  the  facilities 
through  the  course  of  the  year.  Those 
trust  funds  are  still  available.  Those 
funds  will  still  carry  on  the  program  and 
there  Is  no  possmility  the  existing  pro- 
grams would  le  jeopardized  if  my 
amendment  com  !s,  as  it  should. 

The  one  question  that  is  presented  by 
my  amendment  is  whether  there  shall 
be  used  an  additional  $500,000  of  the 
taxpayers'  mone  r  this  year  to  augment 
the  hunting  and  Ishlng  program,  wheth- 
er we  will  use  j  500,000  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' funds  next  y  !ar,  and  $500,000  of  the 
taxpayers'  funds  the  following  year  to 
augment  this  program  in  order  that 
hunting  and  flsning  preserves  may  be 
carved  out  of  these  military  reservations. 

Mr.  ChalrmarL  I  believe  this  money 
ought  to  be  savea.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  urge  the  f^optlon  of  my  amend- 
ment. 


Again,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  yielding. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  heartily 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yatss]  to  Insert  new  section  502  to  pre- 
clude the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
to  establish  a  hunting  preserve  on  lands 
owned  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Sensible  expenditure  control  cannot 
and  should  not  permit  such  shameful 
waste. 

If  the  military  departments  of  the 
Qovernment  hold  lands  in  excess  of  pres- 
ent needs  which  must  be  held  for  future 
contingencies,  such  lands  should  be 
leased  or  set  over  to  the  National  Park 
Service  so  that  they  can  be  used  by  all 
the  taxpayers  of  America,  rather  than 
for  the  special  and  private  use  of  the 
military  elite  and  their  guests. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  nilnols  [Mr.  Yatis]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Yates)  there 
were — ayes  12,  noes  31. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  638.  During  the  current  flacal  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  upon  requisi- 
tion of  the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion 
of  Rifle  Practice,  and  without  relmbiirse- 
ment,  transfer  from  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  the  Board  ammunition 
from  stock  or  which  has  been  procured  for 
the  purpose  in  such  amounts  as  he  may 
determine. 

Such  appropriations  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  available  for  obligation  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  travel  expenses  of  military  and 
naval  personnel,  Including  the  reserve  com- 
ponents, and  members  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  attending  regional,  national, 
or  international  rifle  matches. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  conunittee  a  ques- 
tion. 

Paragraph  4308(5)  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  provides  for  the  oper- 
ation of  a  National  Board  for  Rifle  Prac- 
tice. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  paragraph.  It 
is  stated  that  the  sum  of  $7,500  should 
be  available  for  the  Incidental  expenses 
of  the  Board.  I  note  that  the  expenses  of 
the  Board  are  budgeted  beyond  that 
amoimt.  I  wonder  whether  there  is  a  dis- 
crepancy? The  amount  that  Is  supposed 
to  be  budgeted  this  year  Is  in  excess  of 
$50.000. 1  wonder  whether  that  is  beyond 
the  authority  granted  by  law. 

Mr.  MAHON.  According  to  the  provi- 
sion of  the  law  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  civilian  rifle  ranges  and  Instruc- 
tions, which  was  the  subject  of  an 
amendment  offered  earlier  in  the  after- 
noon by  the  gentleman,  it  is  true  that 
there  Is  In  section  (b)  this  language: 


There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  an- 
nually the  sum  of  $7,6(X>  for  Incidental  ex> 
penses  of  the  National  Board  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Rifle  Practice,  including  boolu, 
pamphlets,  badges,  trophies,  prizes,  and 
medals. 

The  gentleman  is  correct  that  the 
money  provided  is  In  excess  of  the  funds 
in  this  authorization.  It  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  Congress  for  many  years 
to  provide  certain  funds  for  these  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
nUnols  correct  in  assuming  that  there  is 
no  other  authority  in  law  for  funding  the 
operation  of  this  Board? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  not  able  to  ^peak 
authoritatively  on  that  matter. 

With  respect  to  a  point  of  order,  of 
course  a  point  of  order  would  very  likely 
lie  at  this  point. 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes,  but  because  of  the 
rule  I  did  not  raise  the  point  of  ordfr. 
and  I  did  not  offer  another  amendment 
at  this  point  because  it  is  obvious  the 
amendment  would  not  carry.  I  would 
hope  in  the  future  this  excess  provision 
would  be  corrected.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man does  not  want  to  appropriate  money 
beyond  the  amount  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  that  we  ^\1!1 
do  some  research  on  this  matter  and 
supply  a  more  authoritative  response  to 
the  gentleman's  inquiry  for  the  Record. 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend,  let 
me  add  that  the  $7,500  authorized  by 
paragraph  4308(b)  is  applicable  only  to 
the  appropriation  of  funds  for  incidental 
expenses,  including  books,  pamphlets, 
badges,  trophies,  prizes,  and  medals.  In- 
cluded in  the  $52,750  being  made  avail- 
able for  the  operation  of  the  National 
Bofurd  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Prac- 
tice is  an  amount  of  only  $1,050  for  ofQce 
supplies  and  materials.  No  funds  were  re- 
quested for  badges,  medals,  trophies,  and 
targets.  About  $45,000  of  the  $52,750  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  will  be  used  for  person- 
nel compensation  and  related  beneflts. 
Of  course  the  question  which  might  be 
raised  is  the  definition  of  Incidental  ex- 
penses, and  whether  or  not  the  phrase 
"Including"  Is  exclusive. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  539.  (a)  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
cash  balances  In  working  capital  funds  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  established  pur- 
suant to  section  2208  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  may  be  maintained  in  only  such 
amounts  as  are  necessary  at  any  time  for 
cash  disbursements  to  be  made  from  ."aich 
funds:  Provided,  That  transfers  may  be  made 
between  such  funds  in  such  amounts  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

I  take  this  time  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  a  question  relative  to  sec- 
tion 540,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  640.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
unoer  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  salarle3 
of  any  Federal  employee  who  Is  convicted  In 
any  Federal,  State,  or  local  court  of  compe- 
tent Jurisdiction,  of  Inciting,  promoting,  or 
carrying  on  a  riot — 

Then  the  section  goes  on  to  state — 
or  any  group  activity  resulting  in  material 
damage   to   property   or  Injury  to   persons. 
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found  to  be  In  violation  of  Federal.  State, 
or  local  laws  designed  to  protect  persons  or 
property  in  the  community  concerned. 

Does  the  last  part  of  the  section  mean 
that  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
would  have  to  determine  whether  there 
had  been  any  group  activity  which  re- 
sulted In  material  damage  to  property, 
as  provided  in  the  previous  part  of  the 

The  chairman  will  note  that  the  first 
part  of  the  paragraph  requires  convic- 
tion by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  an  Individual  who  Is 
guUty  of  those  crimes.  The  latter  part  of 
the  section  refers  to  group  activity  and 
makes  no  mention  of  conviction  by  court. 
I  wondered  whether  It  was  intended  that 
the  same  test  be  applied;  namely,  that 
the  person.s  accused  shall  be  found  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  be  in 
violation  of  Federal.  State,  or  local  laws. 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  assiune  so. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Sec  541.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  shaU  be  used  to  provide  a 
loan,  guarantee  of  a  loan  or  a  grant  to  any 
appUcant  who  has  been  convicted  by  any 
court  of  general  Jurisdiction  of  any  crime 
which  involves  the  use  of  or  the  assistance 
to  others  In  the  use  of  force,  trespass  or  the 
seizure  of  property  under  control  of  an  In- 
stitution   of    higher    education    to    prevent 
offlclaU  or  students  at  such  an  institution 
from  engaging  In  their  duties  or  pursuing 
•heir  studies. 


AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    BROWK    OF 
CALIFOBNXA 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oflered  by  Mr.  Beown  of  Cali- 
fornia: On  page  44,  after  line  14,  Insert  the 
following:  .   .    . 

"Sec  542.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this' Act  shall  be  used  to  carry  out  mlUtary 
operations  In  or  over  North  Vietnam,  except 
m  time  of  war." 

And  renumber  the  following  section  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  Members,  lest  anyone  think 
that  this  is  a  new  and  sUrtling  proposal 
on  my  part,  I  wish  to  state  that  it  is 
essentially  the  same  amendment  as  I 
have  offered  previously,  aimed  at  halting 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  or  the 
invasion  of  North  Vietnam  by  American 

troops. 

I  offer  this  amendment  as  an  economy 
measure  in  a  time  when  the  country  is 
in  stringent  financial  circumstances. 
There  is  no  reliable  way  of  estimatiiw 
what  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  is 
costing  us  at  the  present  time,  but  it  is 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5 
blUion.  I  would  say  that  savings  of  $5 
billion  would  be  extremely  helpful  at 
this  particular  time.  It  would  relieve  a 
great  many  of  the  domestic  problems 
which  face  this  coimtry,  and  I  think  it  is 
well  worth  considering  on  those  grounds 
alone. 

However,  I  think  we  are  all  aware  of 
the  fact  that  there  Is  a  great  debate 
taking  place  in  this  country  with  regard 
to  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  the  necessity 
of  bringing  it  to  an  end.  Likewise,  I  think 
that  most  people  who  have  studied  the 
situation  thoroughly  and  who  have  been 
closest  to  it  recognize  that  there  is  no 


posslbUlty  of  bringing  about  a  negotiated 
solution  of  this  war  without  an  end  to 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Hence 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be  to 
make  it  possible  to  enter  into  serious 
negotiations  for  the  ending  of  that  war. 
What  recent  authority  can  I  cite  that 
would  indicate  the  fact  that  only  an  end- 
ing of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
would  enable  us  to  proceed  with  nego- 
tiations? ^   ^ 

I  would  like  to  point  out  just  two 
persons  who  I  think  enjoy  the  respect 
of  most  of  the  Members  of  this  House. 
One  is  the  majority  leader  of  the  other 
body,  who  has  recommended  most 
strongly  that  this  action  take  place.  He 
cannot  be  accused  of  not  being  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  our  country  or  of  not 
being  knowledgeable  about  the  situation 
which  faces  us  in  Vietnam  or  in  Paris. 
He  has  made  It  quite  clear  that,  in  his 
views,  only  an  end  of  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  will  make  for  fruitful 
negotiations  In  Paris. 

Another  person  who  within  the  last 
week  has  made  exactly  the  same  state- 
ment is  our  former  Ambassador  to  the 
UJ^,  Arthur  Goldberg,  who  has  stated 
quite  clearly  that  he  recommends  an  end 
to  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  and 
that  this  is  the  only  way  we  can  bring 
about  a  poUtical  solution  to  this  war. 
I  know  that  the  gentlemen  and  ladies 
of  the  House  are  not  going  to  be  moved 
particulariy  by  the  citation  of  these  two 
statements,  but  I  do  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  recognize.  In  voting  for  or  against 
this  amendment,  that  we  are  considermg 
not  just  the  saving  of  $5  billion,  not  just 
an  attempt,  as  some  will  say,  to  dictate 
military  poUcy  to  the  generals.  This  is 
an  effort  to  dictate  political  policy  for 
the  ending  of  the  war  in  Vietnam— no 
more  and  no  less.  _.     .^  , 

If  we  wish  to  have  an  opportunity  for 
a  voice  In  some  of  the  political  decisions 
which  we  have  so  long  complained  we  do 
not  have  a  voice  In.  I  think  an  affirma- 
tive vote  on  this  amendment  would  be 
one  way  to  do  It. 

The  argimient  of  course  would  be  made 
that  this  kind  of  action  not  only  inter- 
feres with  the  judgment  and  discretion 
of  our  generals  but  that  it  may  endanger 
our  troops  in  Vietnam.  I  have  a  rather 
interesting  statement  which  I  would  like 
to  read  at  this  point  bearing  on  this 
particular  item,  but  before  I  do  so  I 
would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  an  additional  3  minutes  in 
the  event  I  should  run  out  of  time. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chau:- 
man.  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
whether  this  would  endanger  our  troops 
in  Vietnam.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
a  book  that  was  written  a  couple  of 
months  ago  by  Colonel  Corson,  a  Marme 
Corps  colonel,  who  retired  the  first  of 
July  after  spending  several  years  in  Viet- 
nam as  head  of  the  Marine  combtoed 
action  platoon  program  over  there.  The 
colonel  is  not  a  dove  and  his  book  is  not 
an  advocacy  of  withdrawing  from 
Vietnam.  It  is  an  advocacy  of  some  major 
changes  in  policies,  and  one  of  these 
policies  Is  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam Here  is  what  the  colonel  says  about 


this  matter  of  ending  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam: 

The  first  step  (to  be  taken  simultaneously 
with  the  others)  Is  to  stop  all  aerial  warfare 
against  North  Vietnam  except  reconnaissance 
overflights.  There  are  many  reasons  to  Justify 
this  step.  In  the  Jargon  of  the  Pentagon,  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  Is  not  cost-effec- 
tive. We  are  spending  annually  between  $6 
to  $8  billion  to  continue  the  air  war  in  North 
Vietnam.  The  Justification  for  stopping  the 
bombing  Is  that  bombing  does  not  produce 
the  advertised  results  In  stopping  or  slowing 
infiltration.  At  no  time  has  the  aerial  circus 
in  North  Vietnam  been  worth  the  price  of 
admission.  In  fact,  it  has  enhanced  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh's  political  control  and  has  paved  the 
way  for  the  North  Vietnam  hawks  to  reject 
the   substance   of   peace   Initiatives   by   the 
United  States.  The  Immediate  cry  of  our  air- 
power  enthusiasts  to  proposals  to  stop  the 
bombing   is    that   our    soldiers    and    airmen 
would  be  perilously  exposed.  Baloney!  Cro- 
codile tears  over  the  plight  of  ground  forces 
are  eyewash  to  cover  up  a  vain  desire  to  get 
more  planes,  more  pilots,  and  more  appro- 
priations. The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that 
our  troops  suffer  more  from  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam— due  to  the  lack  of  suitable 
alrpower  in  South  Vietnam — than  does  the 
enemy.  The  paid  statisticians  are  quick  to 
point  out  how  much  air  power  Is  available 
to  support  our  troops  In  the  South,  In  an  ef- 
fort to  prove  that  there  is  no  "shortage."  The 
statistics  lie.  Tactical  close  air  support  for 
tJ.S.  and  ARVN  troops  In  Vietnam  Is  a  tra- 
gedy. What  tactical  close  air  support  Is  avaU- 
able  Is  overused   and   Improperly  appUed. 

I  have  quoted  this  outstanding  military 
man  because  I  think  it  does  offer  a  rebut- 
tal to  those  who  raise  the  cry  that  our 
men  in  Vietnam  would  be  endangered  by 
our  ending  the  bombing  In  North  Viet- 
nam. This  man.  Colonel  Corson,  is  con- 
vinced that  their  safety  and  welfare 
would  be  enhanced,  and  that  is  entirely 
apart  from  the  political  arguments  which 
recognize  that  only  by  ending  the  bomb- 
ing are  we  going  to  be  able  to  negotiate 
a  peace  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  jield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  the 
gentleman  tell  us  what  position  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  President, 
Hubert  Horatio  Humphrey,  is  taking 
with  respect  to  this  amendment? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  was  going 
to  point  out,  if  I  had  the  time,  that  at 
the  Democratic  Convention— which  I  at- 
tended—40  percent  of  the  delegates  were 
reported  as  being  in  favor  of  a  platform 
plank  on  Vietnam  which  included  the  ac- 
tion which  this  amendment  proposes, 
that  is  those  who  voted  in  favor  of  it,  and 
there  are  probably  another  third  who 
would  have  voted  for  it  except  that  they 
were  convinced  that  their  loyalty  to  their 
party  and  to  their  own  choice  of  a  candi- 
date demanded  that  they  not  vote  for  it. 
The  Vice  President  has  been  reported  at 
various  times  as  both  supporting  and  op- 
posing an  immediate  halt  to  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Brown]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OrFIRID    BY    MB.   RYAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read 

Amendment  offered 
44,  after  line  14,  Inaer ; 

"Sw.  542 
vUlon    of   thla   Act, 
wblch  may  b« 
shall  not  exceed 

And  redesignate 
ingly. 
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Qhairman,  In  a  well- 
the  June  28,  1968, 
Congressiohal  Quarterly  mag- 
documented   certain 
year   1969  military 
be  reduced  in  a  total 
billl  m  without  dimlnlsh- 
ca  abilities  or  Impalr- 
<  efense  needs  of  the 


wt  o 
some 


sergei  tnt 
truck 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr. 
researched  article 
Issue  of 

Bzine  there  were 
Items  in  the  fiscal 
budget  which  could 
amoimt  of  $10.8 
ing  U.S.  combat 
ing  the  legitimate 
United  States. 

To  those  of  us 
cities  bum  while 
have  ridiculed  tenajnt 
control  programs, 
ing  to  read  in  this 
from  a*  Pentagon 
such  an  excess  of 
that  "even  a 
has  to  ride  in  a 
comforting  to  read 
officials  consider 
and  AW  ACS  system;  i 
incoming  bombers. 

The  compilation 
tary  budget  is  detailed 
mented.  I  certainly 
leagues  will  consult 
article  before  they 
tlons  to  Congresslon|al 

Apparently, 
did   its   homework, 
which  were  made  in 
by  the  Appropriations 
as  they  go,  are  in  ma  ly 
which  Congressional 
recommended.  For 
the  reductions 
sional  Quarterly 
tactical  aircraft, 
fast  deployment  logistic 
billion  and,  in  fact 
$2,955  bUlion. 

It  Is  very  difficult 
to  the  pending  bill 
inate  specific 
the   weapons 
marked  for  them  in 
Therefore,  my  amen  Iment 
overall  appropriation 
8.5  percent,  or  $5.9 
this  would  be  to  conjplete 
which  were  recomn 
gressional  Quarterly 

Congressional 
that,  without  reducing 
combat  units,  personnel 
logistic  roles  could 
and  quotes  a  civillah 
f  ense  Department  &i 


progi  Euns 
syster  is 


Anyone  who's  ever 
aware  of  the  tremendous 
power — the  vast  numper 
who  sit  around  with 
Beyond  that,  there  ar^ 
Ing    areas    even    In 
people  busy.  By  sensible 
slve  cuts  could  be  ma<ie 
and  we'd  have  a 
force. 


belter 


In  title  I.  the 
would  save  some  $3 
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have  watched  our 
of  our  colleagues 
services  and  rat 
was  not  comfort- 
article  a  quotation 
ctacial  that  there  is 
helicopters  in  Vietnam 
complains  if  he 
It  was  also  not 
hat  many  Pentagon 
unreliable   the  SAGE 
for  the  detection  of 

4f  "fat"  in  the  mili- 

and  well-docu- 

hope  that  my  col- 

the  full  text  of  this 

cancel  their  subscrip- 

Quarterly. 

Cons^essional   Quarterly 

for   the   reductions 

:.he  budget  estimates 

Committee,  as  far 

of  the  same  areas 

Quarterly  sources 

txample.  In  title  in 

by  Congres- 

pricurement  funds  for 

arqphibious  forces,  and 

ships  total  $2,345 

the  conunittee  lias  cut 

a  offer  amendments 
to  defer  or  to  elim- 
since  most  of 
have  funds  ear- 
three  or  four  titles, 
would  cut  the 
of  $72.2  billion  by 
I  lillion.  The  effect  of 
the  reductions 
ended  in  the  Con- 
study. 

points    out 
the  strength  of 
in  noncombat 
reduced  by  400.000 
official  of  the  De- 
saying: 


recon  mended  1 


Qi  arterly 


been  In  the  service  Is 
wastage  of  man- 
of  support  troops 
1 1ttle  or  nothing  to  do. 
tremendous  overlap- 
functions    that    keep 
reorganization,  raas- 
In  the  support  area, 
more  streamlined 


D  lanpower  area,  this 
9  billion.  Second,  in 


title  II,  the  operation  and  maintenance 
area,  some  $1.5  billion  would  be  saved  by 
phasing  out  the  SAQE  and  AWACS 
bomber  defense  systems,  which  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  described  as  outmoded 
and  unreliable. 

Third,  Congressional  Quarterly  recom- 
mends a  reduction  in  the  funds  for  the 
deployment  of  the  prpposed  anti-ballis- 
tic-mlssile  system,  $387.4  million  for  the 
deployment  of  the  system  as  well  as  a  re- 
duction of  $480.9  million  in  research  and 
development. 

This  would  leave  $100  million  for  con- 
tinuing research  into  this  program.  Ear- 
lier today  emd  on  other  occasions  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Co- 
HELAN]  has  made  a  very  able  presenta- 
tion of  the  issues  Involved  in  the  ABM 
system. 

Finally,  a  reduction  of  $550  million 
could  be  made  by  deferring  RJ3.T.  &  E. 
funds  for  the  Manned  Orbital  Labora- 
tory, which  duplicates  the  NASA  Apollo 
applications  program  for  which  the  con- 
ference committee  of  the  space  commit- 
tees of  both  Houses  has  now  authorized 
$253  million. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  out  the  details 
of  the  duplication  between  the  two  pro- 
grams, that  Is,  the  Manned  Orbital  Lab- 
oratory and  the  Apollo  applications  pro- 
grams. The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
has  refused  to  brief  Congressmen  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us,  as 
we  know,  contains  some  $25  billion  in  or- 
der to  carry  on  the  war  in  Vietnam.  That 
is  34  percent  of  the  money  in  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  itYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  my 
views  on  the  war  in  Vietnam  are  well 
known  and,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
pending  bill  is  permeated  with  funds 
for  Vietnam,  I  do  not  intend  to  support 
it.  However,  this  amendment  does  not 
affect  Vietnam  spending.  This  amend- 
ment leaves  untouched  our  combat  capa- 
bilities, because  I  am  trying  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  Congressional 
Quarterly.  I  have  purposely  limited  the 
cuts  to  those  which  iilgh  Pentagon  offi- 
cials have  assured  Congressional  Quar- 
terly would  not  affect  U.S.  combat  capa- 
bilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  recent  years  we  have 
witnessed  the  growth  of  a  complex  of 
weapons  systems  whose  complexity  and 
expense  almost  defy  the  imagination. 
Whether  one  looks  at  the  cost  of  the 
Pentagon's  public  relations  system,  the 
scale  of  its  weaponry  and  Installations, 
or  the  percentage  of  defense  contract 
profits,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  "fat"  in 
this  budget.  There  is  no  program,  Mr. 
Chairman,  which  receives  less  congres- 
sional scrutiny  than  the  military  budget 
The  security  deletions  in  the  Hearings, 
and  the  form  of  the  bill  before  us,  make 
it  most  difficult  to  determine  precise  ex- 
penditures on  programs. 

Our  Nation  faces  an  unparalleled  do- 


mestic crisis.  Because  of  the  failure  of 
both  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress to  set  national  priorities  and  be- 
cause of  the  guns  and  butter  myth. 
Congress  has  enacted  a  back-door 
ceiling  on  expenditures  superimposed  on 
specific  program  cuts,  requiring  an  ex- 
penditure reduction  of  $6  billion. 

I  suggest  that  we  take  the  entire  $6 
billion  out  of  the  military  budget,  the 
inflated  military  budget.  Perhaps  if  the 
unlimited  manjDOwer  and  the  vast  array 
of  sophisticated  weapons,  were  not  so 
readHy  available,  we  wotild  not  so  readily 
blunder  into  Vietnams.  Having  skimped 
on  butter  for  so  long,  let  us  cut  back  on 
the  guns. 

The  military  budget  is  not  sacrosanct 
and  should  be  scrutinized  as  carefully  as 
any  other  program.  At  last  there  is  an 
authoritative  source  which  has  docu- 
mented possible  cuts,  and  no  Member  of 
this  body  need  worry  that  my  amend- 
ment would  in  any  way  impair  our  de- 
fense or  security. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  If  I  have  any  time,  I  am 
happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  just 
wondering  if  the  gentleman  is  asking 
this  body  to  decide  between  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  and 
the  Congressional  Quarterly.  Is  that  the 
thrust  of  your  amendment?  That  we 
should  trust  Congressional  Quarterly 
rather  than  a  standing  committee  of  the 
House? 

Mr.  RYAN.  My  amendment  would  give 
every  Member  of  this  House  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  not  only  for  economy 
through  an  8.5-percent  reduction,  but  for 
reductions  in  a  program  which  everyone 
concedes  contains  a  great  deal  of  fat  and 
which  the  Congressional  Quarterly  has 
outlined  very  clearly  can  be  cut  without 
any  adverse  effect  upon  our  security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Rxcord  the  introduction  to  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  article  which 
appears  in  its  June  28  issue  at  page  1605: 
Defense  Budget  Cuts  or  $10.8  Bullion  Seen 
Feasible 

Defense  experts  both  iu  and  outside  the 
Government  have  told  Congressional  Quar- 
terly that  huge  cuts  can  be  made  In  the  de- 
fense budget  while  retaining  or  even  Improv- 
ing the  current  level  of  the  nation's  defense. 

Highly  placed  sources  In  the  Pentagon  and 
industry  told  CQ  that  cuts  totaling  at  least 
$10.8  billion  could  be  made  in  areas  they 
classlded  as  "fat."  None  of  the  cuts  would 
affect  U.S.  combat  capabilities,  they  said.  In- 
stead, only  logistical  elements  they  view  as 
excessive  and  weapon  systems  they  consider 
overlapping,  unnecessary  or  of  doubtful 
combat  effectiveness  would  be  cut  back. 

Although  numerous  officials  in  the  Penta- 
gon favor  the  massive  cuts,  the  actual  deci- 
sionmakers remain  unconvinced.  Defense 
Secretary  Clark  M.  Clifford  told  a  June  20 
press  conference  that  the  Administration 
probably  would  Impose  defense  spending  cuts 
of  $2  to  $3  bllUou  as  part  of  the  (S-bilUon 
reducxlon  ordered  by  Congress  as  the  price 
of  enactment  of  President  Johnson's  coveted 
tax  Increase.  One  Pentagon  source  who  favors 
the  higher  cuts  told  CQ  It  was  surprising 
that  Clifford  would  accept  any  reductions  at 
all.  In  view  of  "pressures  from  the  military 
and  defense  industries  to  keep  the  budget 
Intact." 

In  addition  to  the  logistical  support,  the 
major  areas  cited  by  sources  as  "fat"  mclude 
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.    n«  .«.*.„,  I  ARM\  Item  Suggested  cut        We  insist  that  the  U.S.  mistake  of  in- 

^''ln:^J^T'^^u^^-''^Zr^en^n     Amphibi^s  forces  and  fast  de-  ,.  volvement  in  Vietnam  is  so  major  that 

S^^T^orcUKavyalScran.a'kexpen-         ployment       logisttc       smpe  it  must  be  offlciaUy  recognized  and  oor- 

^vfaJ^de^e^  system  depUed  against  ^at       FDLs)  — -"---—    ^  ^    °°     rected.  This  may  mean  reversal  of  our 

wi^S  seeT^'-weakand  outmoSed''  Soviet     Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory.    600  million      ^^^itary    activities;    embarrassment   for 
bomber  forces,  the  Army's  heUcopter  pro-  bimon      our     statesmen,     and     painful     regret 

gram  and  anusubmarine  carrier  task  forces  i-ovai *  •  amongst  those  Americans  who  iiave  sac- 

of  high  cost  and,  sources  said,  "dubious"        j^^.  jjqW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to    riflced  and  suffered.  Nevertheless,  the 
combat  effecUveness.  strike  the  last  word.  facts  of  the  situation  compel  us  to  face 

one  Pentagon  c'^iiun  said  these  areas  ued  ^^  chairman,  I  rise  to  support  this  jt  directly  in  the  front.  Neither  the  world 
fXthe'^^er^irow°^e?of^^at  Ll^-"  amendment  to  reduce  the  expenditures  ^t  large  nor  our  country  nor  the  suf- 
rfv«^  thev  a^ord  Cutttnl  them  back  m  under  the  instant  appropriation  bill,  fering  Vietnamese  can  live  too  much 
rnany  cases  actually  would  Improve  the  na-     h.R.  18707,  by  8^8  percent.  longer  with  a  poUcy  that  depends  for 

tion's  defense.  Not  only  would  addiuonai  nq^  long  ago  the  Congressional  Quar-  success  on  tiny  hopes  and  hints  and 
manpower  be  freed  for  direct  combat  needs,  ^j.|y  j^  j(^  issue  of  June  28,  indicated  rumors  that  are  going  to  come  from 
but  the  mobUity  of  UJ8.  forces  would  be  en-  ^^^^  responsible  sources,  including  de-  Hanoi  or  Paris  or  somwhere,  to  talte 
banced  by  the  lack  of  extraneous  equipment  ^^^^^  experts  both  in  and  out  of  the  the  burden  of  a  monstrous  mistake  from 
and  a  *»"KB;«^.^^*^*"!:*^^*f"-„_^f„ afS"*'^^  Government.  beUeved  that  $10.8  billion  our  shoulders  without  any  loss  of  glory, 
laung  soph  sucation  Ji^  ^°°^f.«**'  *«  *^^^  be  cut  from  the  1969  Defense  i  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  cou- 
'"to^^'^^f  re  «Lfernm:ntT  financial  bSSet  wiSut  diminishing  U.S.  com-  rageoZy  set  about  the  business  of  set- 
crisls,  another  offlctol  said.  It  would  "border  bat  capabilities.  The  report  of  the  Com-  tling  our  account  with  history,  as  eco- 
on  the  Irresponsible  if  these  programs  are  mittee  on  Appropriations  indicates  that  nomically  as  we  can. 
not  cut  back.  These  areas  should  be  cut  any-  ^^^^  j^g^yg  recommended  net  reductions  Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
way.  but  In  view  of  the  nations  other  press-  ^j  ^^  gg^  qqq  qqq  and  these  are  carried  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
iug  needs,  the  case  is  overwhehning."  out  in  the  recommended  legislation.  The         Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  direct 

^?'i!!'^'^?d^if'L'ilZ'*d'esi°r?bTe^^^^^  difference  between  the  two  figures  is  this  question  to  either  the  gentleman 
"^J^^'^mf-t!?  ^U^vIl^-^lou^e^A  some  $6  biUion  that  could  be  dispensed  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  or  the  gen- 
th«e"wSe  "^of  "nfcT"hiS  the"m^^^  wTh  imder  the  Congressional  Quarterly     tleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Dow].  We 

would  like  to  have  and  probably  should  have  suggestion.  This  figures  out  to  roughly  have  had  a  recommendation  here  and  I 
under  normal  circumstances.  But  with  the  8'/2  percent  of  the  gross  amount  in  the  want  to  know  a  little  bit  more  about  the 
dollar  under  attack,  we  can't  Just  go  on  with     bill  source  of  this  recommendation, 

business  as  usual.  For  the  next  year,  at  the  ^^  would  be  less  than  candid  if  we  is  the  Congressional  Quarterly  in  any 
very  least,  we've  got  to  drive  a  Volkswagen  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  recommendation  Is  made  way  an  official  publication  of  the  U.S. 
instead  of  a  CadlUac^"  ^^        detaUed  comparison  of  the  cuts     Government   or   of   the   Department   of 

wouirmlaHo'irSvS-Sra^^obrianS     effected  by  the  committee  with   those     Defense? 

of°ivmente  MiMCuto  affecting  overeeas  recommended  in  the  magazine  article.  Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
forcM  would  be  worth  direct  payments  sav-  We  do  not  profess  to  be  authorities  in  tleman  will  yield,  I  think  the  gentleman 
logs  of  almost  «i  biiuon.  As  the  spending     this  field  of  defense  procurement.  will  agree  that  the  Congressional  Quar- 

cuts  cool  the  economy,  they  said,  there  would  rj^^e  very  decided  purpose  of  this  terly  is  recognized  as  an  authoritative 
be  further  payments  savtogs  due  to  returns  j^^endment  is  to  highlight  the  need  to  publication  which  is  very  well  informed 
of  capital  which  had  flowed  abroad  to  escape  j.^^^^  jjje  involvement  and  the  costs  of  on  the  operations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
*^l,y^®i^"j?^;«f.o*n«i  out  which  area,  the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  Rather  than  to  ^ent.  It  had  access  to  high  officials— 
wiH^r^ut  to^ke  u^t^  Si^^  r^u"  strike  at  the  full  $25.7  billion  which  the  both  military  and  civUian-in  the  De- 
Sms  of  $2  to  W  biuion.  Sources  told  CQ.  committee  report  sets  out  as  the  annual  partment  of  Defense,  and  it  contains  a 
however  that  the  moet  Ukeiy  action  will  be  cost  in  Vietnam,  we  are  directing  our  re-  yg^y  detaUed  and  well  documented  anal- 
deferrai  of  weapon  systems  rather  than  strip-  duction  only  at  items  in  the  proposed  ygig  of  the  "fat"  in  the  military  budget. 
ping  programs  they  consider  "fat."  Some  of  appropriation  that  are  vulnerable  on  j  refer  the  gentleman  to  the  June  28, 
the  Items  Clifford  reportedly  Is  considering  yj.gjy  practical  and  military  grounds  1953  jsgue  at  page  1605  and  which  con- 
mciude  the  N»7y^»i;' ^f/.eV^'^P^^f'S  according  to  the  article  in  the  Congres-  ^^^  through  page  1610. 
P'?*^««L  ofTnetC^T  mv^oi     sional  Quarteriy.  ^  Mr.  KYL.  Will  the  gentleman  permit 

fnd  n^^iJ  defense  SSIl^e?  ^  Accordingly,  the  thrust  of  our  remarks     ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^e  question? 

^at  fo?ow»  ua^pliauon  of  major    must  be  addressed  once  agam-and  oer-         ^    jj^YS.   Mr.   Chairman,    will   the 
arws  in  which  substantial  cute  are  thought    tainly  we  can  never  say  it  too  often-     ggntieman  yield  to  me? 
feasible  without  reducUons  in  the  country's    against  the  atrocious  and  indeiens  Die        ^^    j^yl.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
military  strength;  it  is  the  result  of  detailed     poUcy  carried  on  at  the  mUltary  level  in     ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Interviews  In  each  area  vrtth  niunerous  de-     Vietnam.  ,^    ..v,   *    *v,  Mr    HAYS    I  want  to  point  out  the 

fense  Industry  experts,  civlUan  and  miutary        There  are  those  who  hold  tnat  tne  •  members  of  the  Committee 

officials.  The  Admlnifitration's  jusuflcation    continuance  of  discussions  in  Pans,  and  Congressional  Quarteriv  does 

for  funding  each  program  also  Is  presented.        the  intentions  to  secure  peace  that  have     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^.^  information 
8BJSAKS0WM  OP  PB0P08ED  CUTS  been  expressed  by  the  presidential  can-     ^^^^  ^^^  weekly  gazette  in  any  smaHl 

Following  Is  a  compilation  of  cuts  that  a     didates.   are   a  kind  of  ^ear-insurance     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^j^^^  newspaper, 
consensus  of  CQ's  sources  feel  could  be  made    that  the  hostilities  in  Vietnam  are  com-  ^^^l  i  would  like  to  ask  this  ques- 

in  the  fiscal  1969  defense  budget  without    ing  to  some  kind  of  a  fadeout  in  the  near     ^.^^  -^^^^  ^^^.^.   ^^  ^^^  Congressional 
dlminlshmg   VS.   combat   capabilities    (for     future.  Ouarteriy  in  any  way  an  official  pub- 

details  and  Administra«on  ^ustt/lcalions  see        Ml".  Chairman,  this  could  be  a  falla-     .7"*"     ^  j    the    Government    eenerally 
text).  Figures  m  parentheses  are  subtotals.        ^ious  and  deceiving  hope.  The  level  of     '^^*J'°"   °^J';|rnim^  agency  of  the 

Item  suggested  cut    kUling  continues  in  Vietnam  such  that     °'  °L  SLtes^ 

Anti-bauutic-mlssiie   system  200  to  500  American  boys  are  dying  every     ^'",."yan  Mr  Chairman  if  the  gen- 

(ABM)  - «ii  biuion      ^.ggi,  and  seven  times  that  number  are     ,,J^Vn  ™  viJw    th^^^tlraian  ^vell 

Bomberdefensesyst.m '''^  ^T^^fs^m^  m^^rerX^c-     krwTitrsltTJ^v^mm'eTt^Sation. 

ry^:::::::::::::::-^"-::  ?oS=  LThe^feldSM^^^  l^^^J^TT^lroS^^S^ZLZ 

JSrSr^ciii-::::::::::::::    S=n     ^"rtlSei'iS^^^tlSces.   the  war  m    P=rany   -Tuta^lon  of   Con^s- 
Tactical  aircrSt  programs.—  (1.8  bUilon)     Vietnam  can  just  as  easUy  escalate  as  it     sional  Quarteriy  s  recommendations. 


So  the  amending 
Mr.  PRASER. 
to  strike  the  last  w< 
Mr.  Chairman, 
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The  CHAIRMAl|.  The  question  la  on 
the  amendment  off  sred  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  Uir.  RyanL 

The  question  wa  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  )y  Mr.  Hays)  there 
were — ayes  7,  noes  pS. 

It  was  rejected. 
Chairman.  I  move 

id. 
want  to  address  a 
question  to  the  cha  rman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  ApproprlaU  »ns  about  the  way  In 
which  the  commit  «e  proceeds  when  it 
considers  a  bill  of  his  kind: 

By  way  of  backg  ound  on  my  question 
Mr  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  over  the  past  3  or  4  years, 
while  I  have  servec  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  (nly  real  debate  with 
respect  to  the  wa^s  In  which  we  have 
deployed  our  resou  rces  In  support  of  our 
Military  Establish]  aent  has  occurred  on 
appropriation  bills, 

We  Bnd  the  Unit  id  States  involved  In  a 
war  In' Southeast  Asia,  which,  at  this 
point,  seems  to  be  i  egarded  by  a  majority 
of  the  American  pi  ople  as  an  Ill-advised 
venture.  Yet  I  do  n(  it  find  In  the  processes 
of  the  House  an:r  place  where  these 
questions  get  ralsisd  in  an  appropriate 
way  or  In  which  hese  policies  are  re- 
viewed carefully  and  in  which  there  Is 
a  genuine  develojment  of  contrasting 
opinions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  [  am  concerned  now 
about  the  future  of  the  spending  level  for 
the  Military  Estol  ilishment.  even  after 
the  Vietnam  war  ends.  I  am  sure  the 
Chairman  is  f  amil  ar  with  the  speech  by 
the  former  Dlrectc  r  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Mr.  Charles  Schultze.  and  an- 
other speech  by  tlie  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Jose  jh  Barr.  Both  of  these 
gentlemen  warne<  that  even  after  the 
end  of  the  Vletna  a  war  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  the  I  tvel  of  military  spend- 
ing would  decline  and  that  we  cannot 
look  forward  to  n  ajor  savings  upon  the 
end  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  concerned  n  the  way  in  which  the 
committee  proceed  Is.  Do  you  obtain  inde- 
pendent informal  on  that  is  not  other- 
wise available  to  ;he  committee,  do  you 
bring  in  outside  ej  parts  who  are  not  part 
of  the  Federal  Est  iblishment.  do  you  seek 
out  people  who  m  ly  have  some  detached 
or  objective  viewp  )int  which  is  separated 
from  any  career  ( oncem  in  the  Military 
Establishment?  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  this.  And  I  ask  with  all  sincerity 
of  the  gentleman  whether  in  fact,  in  the 
procedures  of  thi;  House,  we  really  are 
getting  the  kinds  <  if  contrasting  opinions 
which  might  peni  lit  the  House  to  form 
some  improved  ju<  gments  on  these  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  MAHON.  llT.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
respond  to  the  gmitleman  from  Minne- 
sota by  saying  ttat  perhaps  the  major 
I  for  discussion  of  our 
probably  in  the  Com- 
Relatlons  in  the  other 
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body,  and  the  Cor  xmlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  this  body  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man knows  of  th  i  great  interest  of  the 
Committees  on  Ai  ned  Services  of  the  two 


bodies  in  our  military  programs,  in  our 
foreign  policy,  and  in  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  The  gentleman  also  knows 
of  the  interest  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  all  of  the  Members  of 
this  House,  for  that  matter.  In  the  secu- 
rity of  our  country. 

It  is  true  that,  out  of  the  six  volumes 
of  hearings  which  we  held  on  the  pend- 
ing bill,  practically  all  of  the  testimony 
came  from  officials  of  the  Oovemment. 
It  is  well  known  that  all  citizens  are 
welcome  to  appear  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  especially  all 
Members  of  the  House  are  invited  to  ap- 
pear. 

While  we  do  not  actively  solicit  wit- 
nesses from  outside  of  the  Oovermnent, 
we  do  welcome  them  when  they  ask  to  be 
heard.  Of  course,  we  receive  correspond- 
ence from  many  individuals  throughout 
the  world.  Their  views  are  made  known 
to  us  in  this  way. 

Through  the  newspapers  and  the  mag- 
azines and  the  television,  all  Members 
are  made  aware  of  many  varying  view- 
points on  all  subjects.  Our  constituents 
and  our  friends  advise  us  of  their 
thoughts  on  countless  issues.  So  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  committee,  or  any  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  are  denied  am- 
ple opportimlty  to  become  aware  of  all 
shades  of  viewpoints  and  opinions. 

In  the  hearings,  we  quite  often  use  In- 
formation gained  in  this  way  to  examine 
departmental  witnesses. 

We  do  have  witnesses  from  outside  of 
the  Government  representing  varying 
points  of  view  who  do  appear.  But  I 
must  in  all  honesty  say  that  we  do  not 
have  before  us.  from  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment, many  outstanding  people  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy.  They  are  wel- 
come to  appear,  but  they  do  not  ask  for 
permission  to  appear.  If  they  did.  we 
would  hear  them. 

Of  course,  we  hear  from  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  from  time  to  time. 
We  hear  from  various  witnesses  In  the 
Pentagon  and,  of  course,  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  have  had  long  experi- 
ence in  working  with  defense  appropria- 
tions. 

This  Is  the  way  it  works.  Maybe  there 
is  a  better  way,  and  I  would  l>e  interested 
in  the  gentleman's  view  as  to  how  this 
situation  could  be  Improved  upon. 

Mr.  ERASER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  I  do  not  in  any  way 
suggest  that  he  has  not  done  the  best 
job  possible.  But  I  can  testify  to  the  fact 
that  never  once  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  on  which  I  serve  has  the 
issue  or  the  basic  question  of  Vietnam 
ever  been  squarely  posed  before  the  com- 
mittee, which  would  bring  about  some 
kind  of  genuine  and  prolonged  discus- 
sion of  the  issue  and  the  alternatives  to 
that  policy. 

But  now  I  am  addressing  myself  to  the 
general  problem  of  the  level  of  military 
spending.  If  I  recall  correctly,  we  .spent 
last  year  approximately  $80  billion  for 
our  Military  Eiptabllshment.  If  you  add 
to  that  the  Interest  on  the  national  debt 
and  the  cost  of  providing  for  veterans, 
the  total  rises  to  about  $100  billion. 

We  only  took  In  $115  billion  in  general 
revenues.  We  spent  $100  billion  on  de- 
fense and  Interest  on  the  luitlonal  debt 
and  on  care  for  veterans. 


This  meant  that  we  t^ere  spending 
some  85  percent  of  our  general  revenues 
on  these  three  items,  and  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  reasons  that  so  many  of  us 
are  despairing  about  our  capacity  to 
solve  some  of  our  problems  at  home. 
How  are  we  going  to  deal  with  the  lonp- 
range  problem  of  this  level  of  military 
spending.  How  can  we  make  sure  we  are 
buying  what  we  need  for  the  security 
and  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
and  not  maintaining  an  excessively  larce 
Military  Establishment? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  like  to  go  back 
further  to  the  discussion  of  the  war.  The 
discussion  of  the  war  goes  on  endlessly 
in  the  Committee  on  Appropriations— I 
should  say  almost  endlessly.  There  have 
been  many  hours  of  testimony  In  regard 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam — as  to  whether 
or  not  we  should  be  there  and  whether 
our  policy  is  correct,  and  so  forth. 

With  respect  to  the  statement  of  the 
former  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Mr.  Schultze,  and  others  con- 
ceming  the  level  of  spending,  I  think 
they  are  correct  In  assuming  that  so  long 
as  the  Soviet  Union  poses  such  a  threat 
to  free  men  everywhere,  as  has  been 
recently  evidenced  by  their  action  m 
Czechoslovakia,  we  will  have  to  main- 
tain a  high  level  of  defense  spending  be- 
cause the  major  enemy  that  opposes  the 
United  States  is  not  North  Korea  and 
not  North  Vietnam  and  not  even  Rid 
China — but  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has 
massive  military  power.  I  see  no  alterna- 
tive to  the  continuation  of  very  high 
level  defense  spending  unless  some  sort 
of  an  arrangement,  and  an  utterly 
trustworthy  arrangement  can  be  worked 
out  between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet 
Union  for  a  scaling  down  of  our  defense 
spending.  This.  I  think,  is  what  we  all 
would  like  to  see  provided  it  can  be  done 
in  a  way  that  will  guarantee  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
I  appreciate  the  problem  posed  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  would  argue,  if  we  had 
more  time,  that  the  size  of  the  Militarj- 
Establishment  we  now  have  is  not  aimed 
at  the  Soviet  Union  but  Is  a  much  more 
ambitious  goal,  one  that  I  think  is  per- 
haps more  ambitious  than  we  ought  to 
try  to  maintain. 

I  will  say  to  the  chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  reductions  that  the  committee 
has  made.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  com- 
mittee has  made  a  genuine  effort  this 
year.  I  hope  that  in  the  future  years 
there  can  be  a  more  Intensive  effort  to 
really  review  whether  or  not,  in  fact,  we 
need  to  spend  this  large  proportion  of 
our  national  wealth  for  our  security— for 
the  miUtary.  I  doubt  we  are  getting  our 
money's  worth  with  respect  to  some  of 
this  money. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  bill  was  be- 
fore us  last  year,  we  had  considerable 
discussion  about  ocean  minesweepers 
and  where  they  were  to  be  built.  I  take 
the  time  to  try  to  clarify  for  the  record 
where  this  situation  stands  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Preliminary  to  a  question  or  two 
that  I  would  like  to  ask  some  members 
of  the  committee,  let  me  outline  a  little 
of  the  history  of  this  matter.  In  1965. 
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when  we  not  only  authorized  but  when 
we  had  the  appropriation  bill  up  for  fis- 
cal year  1966,  we  funded  four  ocean 
minesweepers  in  a  total  amoimt  of 
$35,151,000. 

Then  in  1966  we  authorized  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967  and  appropriated  for  five 
more  ocean  minesweepers  $42,510,000. 

Last  year  we  authorized  another  seven 
ocean  minesweei>ers,  and  we  appropri- 
ated in  the  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
1968  an  amount  of  $60,700,000. 

When  we  had  the  Issue  up  last  year 
none  of  these  ships  had  been  built  as  of 
that  time,  even  though  back  in  1965  we 
started  authorizing  and  appropriating 
for  them. 

If  you  will  recall,  it  was  the  intention 
at  that  time  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  have  the  16  minesweepers  buUt 
in  England.  It  was  at  that  time  that  I 
offered  an  amendment,  which  this  House 
adopted  and  the  Congress  adopted  and 
it  became  a  part  of  the  law.  reserving  at 
least  seven  out  of  the  16  to  be  buUt  in 
the  United  States  in  US.  yards.  There 
was  a  great  fuss  and  cry  that  this  was 
just  terrible  that  we  should  reserve  even 
a  part  of  this  production  for  the  United 
states. 

Interestingly  I  now  find,  and  I  want  to 
confirm  whether  this  is  the  fact,  that 
after  these  three  actions  by  the  House, 
with  an  appropriation  of  some  $138  mil- 
lion, there  has  in  effect  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  last  year  a  complete  rescission  of 
the  appropriations,  or  what  in  effect  is  a 
rescission.  I  understand  all  of  this  money 
has  been  reprogramed  into  new  types 
of  procurement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  not  to  Impose  my 
judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  these 
minesweepers  are  needed.  I  think  that  is 
a  defense  determination.  But  I  wonder 
what  has  happened.  At  the  time  it  was 
contemplated  that  the  construction  of 
these  ships  would  be  in  a  British  yard, 
they  were  considered  as  essential  to  our 
defense,  then  all  of  a  sudden,  when  there 
was  a  little  restriction  on  them  so  that 
seven  of  them  would  at  least  be  built  In 
the  United  States,  all  of  a  sudden  none  of 
the  16  apparently  seem  to  be  needed  or 
vital.  I  wonder  what  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  been  doing  and  whether  It  has 
been  playing  a  game  of  cat  and  motise 
with  us.  I  would  like  to  know  what  the 
situation  is  with  respect  to  these  mine- 
sweepers. 

I  recall  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  believe  yesterday,  mentioned  that 
the  Defense  Department  now  thinks  that 
there  might  have  to  be  some  adjustments 
in  this  area.  But  I  would  like  for  the  rec- 
ord, if  we  could,  to  clear  up  what  the 
situation  is  now  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  The  gentleman  has 
very  properly  set  forth  the  conditions  as 
they  were.  We  had  appropriated  over 
S138  million  for  the  16  ships.  But  as 
this  procurement  went  along,  the  Navy 
encountered  many  difiBculties,  both  with 
the  design  and  with  the  contract  award. 
The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  was  most 
diligent  in  pursuing  this  matter  to  the 
benefit,  I  feel,  of  our  national  security. 


After  this  happened,  the  Navy  postponed 
Indefinitely   the   procurement   of   these 

ships. 

During  the  year,  the  Department  oi 
Defense  reprogramed  approximately  $42 
million  of  this  $138  miUion  for  other 
Items,  which  left  unexpended  and  un- 
obligated about  $95  million. 

Our  committee,  in  marking  up  the  De- 
fense bill,  felt  that  it  was  not  right  to 
leave  this  money  just  sitting  there  to  be 
programed  for  something  else,  so  we 
withdrew  the  funds,  and  it  represents  a 
reduction  in  this  bill. 

So,  as  the  situation  now  stands,  there 
is  neither  funds  in  this  bill  nor  new  ob- 
ligational  authority  for  the  mine- 
sweepers. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  the  gentleman  Is  saying  is 
that  in  the  first  instance  it  was  the  De- 
fense Department  someplace  along  the 
line  that  decided  that  this  money  that 
had  been  given  to  them  for  this  purpose, 
which  they  said  was  so  important  at  the 
time— at  least  when  they  were  talking 
about  giving  the  contracts  to  Britain — 
all  of  a  sudden  was  unimportant,  so  they 
reprogramed  it  with  the  approval  of 
the  committee.  Now,  in  a  sense,  the  com- 
mittee has  reprogramed  the  balance. 

Could  I  ask  the  gentleman,  the  chair- 
man, because  he  mentioned  the  matter 
of  minesweepers  yesterday,  as  to  what  he 
had  in  mind  in  his  reference  to  discus- 
sions with  the  Defense  Department  a  day 
or  two  ago.  If  I  recall  correctly,  he  made 
reference  to  the  fact  that  this  item  ap- 
parently had  been  discussed. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
been  no  detailed  statement  to  me  in  re- 
gard to  minesweepers,  but  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  there  may  have  been 
some  change  In  this  requirement  and 
that  there  may  be  a  request  for  addi- 
tional funds  for  minesweepers.  But  I  am 
not  suf&ciently  knowledgeable  at  the  mo- 
ment to  know  whether  or  not  the  addi- 
tional request  will  In  fact  be  made. 

We  did  not  feel  that  these  funds  should 
lie  there  and  create  temptation  to  the 
Department  to  use  them  for  some  pur- 
pose which  has  not  been  thoroughly 
screened  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  not 
questioning  the  action  of  the  committee 
at  all.  If  the  money  is  not  going  to  be 
used.  It  should  not  be  lying  there.  I  am 
questioning  the  rather  odd  circum- 
stances which  have  developed  through 
the  years  with  respect  to  these  particular 
ships. 


may  be  waived  on  determlnatloQ  of  necessity 
In  the  national  Interest  by  the  President  on 
prior  notification  of  the  House  and  Senate." 
And  renumber  the  subsequent  sectlona 
accordingly. 


.MUENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MK.  HALL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hall:  On  page 
44.  after  line  14,  add  a  new  section  542,  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  252.  None  of  the  funds  which  are 
appropriated  or  made  available  for  expendi- 
ture by  this  Act  for  the  procurement  of 
aircraft  or  major  components  thereof,  shall 
be  expended  outside  the  United  States  In  any 
Instance  with  a  foreign  firm  which  Is  the 
recipient  of  direct  foreign  government  prod- 
ucts development  support,  which  would  con- 
stitute unfair  competition  for  any  United 
States  firm  which  has  a  similar  product, 
capability,  or  proposal.  This  limitation  is 
waived  lor  continuing  prior  year's  procure- 
ment actions;  and  further,  this  Umltatlon 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  reserves  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  hear  me  care- 
fully, basically  as  a  scientist,  and  second 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  who  has  always  served,  since 
being  in  the  Congress,  on  the  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee  and  the 
Airlift  Committee. 

This  is  a  simple  "buy  America"  amend- 
ment. I  would  hope  that  since  it  is  just 
a  limitation,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
Defense  Procurement  will  agree  eventu- 
ally with  the  amendment,  after  I  have 
explained  it  further,  because  it  has  been 
thoroughly  coordinated  with  him  and  oft 
rewritten  to  avoid  any  opposition  such  as 
points  o^u'der. 

^^^Bpcman.  this  amendment  is 
sinnSpRiered  to  insure  that  no  funds 
undrerThis  act  are  expended  outside  the 
United  States  for  the  purchase  of  aircraft 
or  major  components  thereof  when  in  the 
United  States  we  have  the  capability  and 
competitive  proposals,  offset  only  by 
foreign  government  subsidy.  By  accepting 
this  amendment  we  will  insure  that  we 
broaden  the  base  of  U.S.  production  ca- 
pability in  a  very  vital  defense  area,  an 
area  I  might  add  in  which  there  is  much 
fallout  for  civilian  components. 

We  will  certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  ex- 
tend the  "buy  America"  policy  for  major 
defense  items,  a  policy  already  endorsed 
by  this  committee  in  a  similar  action 
taken  last  year,  as  just  witnessed  in  the 
well  of  this  House  in  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  naval  vessels  in  foreign  ship- 
yards. 

In  some  types  of  aircraft  today  we 
have  a  very  small  production  base.  I  re- 
fer the  House  to  the  recent  article  of 
Aerospace  Digest,  wherein  it  is  pointed 
out  that  80  percent  of  the  jet  engine 
capability  is  limited  in  the  domestic  area 
of  the  United  States  to  the  capacity  of 
one  firm. 

This  is  too  much  capacity  vested  In 
only  one  United  States  firm,  especially  if 
one  considers  "follow-on"  and  "data 
rights."  as  well  as  sources  of  reproduc- 
tion when  domestic  assembly  lines  are 
reopened  on  a  negotiated  bid  basis. 

By  adopting  this  amendment  we  would 
also  insure  a  broadening  of  our  tax  base. 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  contracts  for  such 
major  items,  when  awarded  to  foreign 
based  firms,  many  of  whom  do  receive 
direct  foreign  government  subsidy  by 
those  sovereign  nations;  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial loss  of  tax  revenue  to  the  VS. 
TreJisury. 

Furthermore,  our  past  experience  with 
the  purchase  of  such  items  outside  the 
domestic  confines  of  the  United  States 
has  not  been  good.  I  can  give  you  ex- 
amples. They  include  the  Marconi- 
doppler  radar  system.  They  Include  the 
Handley-Page  aircraft  and  its  engine. 
They  include  the  final  competition  for 
the  domestic  airframe  with  engines,  for 
the  aero-medical  evacuation  planes — and 
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I  am  speaking 
111. 

Mr.  Chairman, 
opportunities  proi 
States,  and  this 
effect   of 
home. 

It  was  established 
loquy,  on  page  26476, 
members  of  the 
prlations  for 
we  need  to  " 

Let    me    read 
amendment.  It 

None  of  the  fund 
or  made  available 
Act— 


sp<  clfically  of  the  BAC- 


ve  all  want  to  see  Job 

._  Ided  here  In  our  own 

an  lendment  will  have  the 

Increasing   payrolls   here   at 

yesterday  in  col- 
.  with  distinguished 
Committee  on  Appro- 
Procurement,  that 
such  a  base, 
again    carefully    the 


Defense 
broaden 


.  sass 


which  are  appropriated 
ror  expenditure  by  thla 


And  therefore  1 
for  the  procuremei  it 


components  thereof 
Bide  the  United  Sta:e8 
a  foreign  Arm  whlcti 
foreign    governmen 
support — 

ThaJ  means  subfeidy — 
wblch  would  const  tute 
for  any  United  Stat  ;8 
liar  product,  capability 


Mr.  Chairman, 
not  limit  us  in  goihg 
of  the  United  Stites 
technical  proficiency 

The   CHAIRM4N 
gentleman  from 

<By  imanimous 
allowed  to  procee<  1 
utes.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Fu^ermore 
man,  I  want  the 
that  this   amendinent 
tions  and  waivers 


Thla  limitation 
prior  year's 


procure  nent 


If  I  may 
that  we  have 
range  items  whic|i 
advance.  I  know 
companies 
that  we  need 
This  would  have 
know  well  some 
sea  investments, 
by  this  clause. 

Finally,  Mr, 
quote — 

and  ftirtber  this 
on   determination 
tlonal   Interest   by 
notification  of  the 


is  only  a  limitation — 
of   aircraft  or   major 

shall  be  expended  out- 
In  any  Instance  with 

is  the  recipient  of  direct 
product    development 


unfair  competition 
arm  which  haa  a  slm- 
or  proposal. 


submit  that  this  does 

outside  the  confines 

if  there  is  better 

The  time  of  the 
Missouri  has  expired. 
consent,  Mr.  Hall  was 
for  2  additional  min- 


Mr.  Chair- 
Members  to  understand 
contains   limita- 
I  continue  the  quote: 

waived  for  continuing 
actions — 


interpolate  again,  I  know  well 
existing  contracts  for  long- 
must  be  procured  in 
well  there  are  foreign 
produking   engines   or  parts 
bad|y  in  the  United  States, 
no  effect  thereon.  I 
our  firms  have  over- 
)ut  these  are  excluded 


(f 


Chi  lirman.  to  continue  the 


li  mitatlon  may  be  waived 
3f  necessity  in  the  na- 
the  President  on  prior 
House  and  Senate. 


The  rest  of  it  is  purely  technical  and 
Members  will  recognize  the  right  of 
waiver  by  the  Co:  nmander  in  Chief  and 
the  exception  of|;en  written  into  such 
amendments. 

I  have  hoped  tliat  this  would  be  ac- 
cepted. I  believe  I  it  is  in  the  national 


interest  and  that 


)f  our  employees.  I  be- 


lieve it  is  certainly  in  the  interest  of 


those    who    have 


invested,    developed, 


labored,  and  ploired  back  their  funds 
without  amortiza  ion,  in  their  own  re- 
search and  develi  ipment.  I  believe  it  is 
in  the  interest  o:  more  adequate  pro- 
curement and  bro  idening  our  base  so  far 
as  technical  knoi  r-how  in  a  very  vital 
area  of  the  Unitei  States  is  concerned. 
I  hope  the  an(endment  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
make  a  point  of  order,  regretfully,  be- 
cause I  have  the  highest  esteem  for  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

In  the  first  place,  the  amendment 
states:  "shall  be  expended  outside  the 
United  States  in  any  instance  with  a 
foreign  firm  which  is  the  recipient  of 
direct  foreign  government  product  de- 
velopment support."  A  determination  as 
to  whether  or  not  a  foreign  firm  is  the 
recipient  of  a  direct  foreign  government 
subsidy  will  be  difficult.  This  would  place 
a  special  burden  on  the  executive. 

Then  proceeding  further  it  says: 
"which  would  constitute  unfair  com- 
petition for  any  U.S.  firm  which  has  a 
similar  product,  capability,  or  proposal." 
Here  determinations  also  would  have  to 
be  made  with  respect  to  these  matters. 

Now  proceeding  with  the  next  sen- 
tence it  says:  "This  limitation  is  waived 
for  continuing  and  prior  year's  procure- 
ment actions."  This  is  clearly  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill,  just  as 
the  previous  portions  which  I  have  read. 

Under  all  of  the  circumstances,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  this  is  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill  and  requires 
extra  duties  to  be  placed  on  those  who 
administer  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

I  submit  that  this  point  of  order  should 
not  be  sustained  and  should  be  over- 
ruled, because  this  is  a  simple  limita- 
tion on  expenditures  under  the  general 
provisions  of  this  bill  which  has  many 
additional  general  provisions  limiting 
expenditures.  I  think  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  knows  that  any  Government 
procurement  officer  and  particularly 
those  Government  procurement  officers 
who  work  for  the  armed  services  know 
immediately — and,  in  fact,  it  is  an  open 
record — when  there  is  a  foreign  subsidy. 
That  is  exactly  what  is  meant  by  waiver 
clauses  in  the  amendment  which  I  re- 
read once  and  which  I  will  not  bore  the 
Members  with  agam. 

Insofar  as  direct  subsidy  appropria- 
tions by  a  foreign  nation  are  concerned, 
it  is  in  no  way  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill,  because  it  only  involves 
techniques  of  ordinary  procurement,  con- 
tract assignment,  and  negotiation  with- 
in or  without  those  who  respond  to  "re- 
quests for  proposals,"  in  the  ordinary 
manner  of  contracting  for  arms.  This  is 
the  very  title  of  the  bill. 

I  submit  that  the  point  of  order  should 
be  overruled,  although  I  will  be  glad  to 
hear  any  further  debate  on  the  question 
of  the  substance  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
sire to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  suggestion  was  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions that  the  matter  of  determining 
whether  a  foreign  subsidy  exists  or 
whether  unfair  competition  exists  is  a 
very  complex  thing.  However,  this  argu- 
ment is  not  to  the  point  of  whether  the 
amendment  is  really  legislation  in  an 
appropriation  bill.  May  I  suggest  all  that 
would  be  required  would  be  some  degree 
of  investigation  by  those  negotiating  the 
contract.  This  is  a  matter  that  may  re- 
sult in  a  little  inconvenience  to  make 
such  an  inquiry.  Yet  it  is  not  a  question  of 


legislating  on  an  appropriation  bill.  So 
much  for  the  question  of  legislation  as 
to  future  appropriations.  The  objection 
of  the  chairman  that  this  is  legislation 
in  an  appropriation  bill  seems  to  be  based 
on  the  fact  the  amendment  mentions 
prior  years  procurement  action.  The 
point  is  that  such  is  expressly  waived  by 
the  amendment.  We  are  not  considering 
these  former  years  in  this  amendment. 
It  has  been  excepted  and  specially  ex- 
empted by  the  amendment.  So  we  are 
down  to  the  point  of  just  some  little  dif- 
ficulty of  finding  out  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  subsidy  which  should  not  re- 
quire an  investigation.  I  submit  it  will 
only  require  an  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the 
contracting  officer  at  the  time  that  he 
is  negotiating  the  contract. 

The  CHAIRMAN  'Mr.  Rostenkow- 
sKi  • .  The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  Chair  agrees  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  the  amendment  con- 
tains legislation  which  goes  beyond  the 
form  of  proper  limitation,  and  therefore 
sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  swollen  $72.3  bil- 
lion defense  bill  assigns  to  the  military 
far  too  large  a  share  of  scarce  Federal  re- 
sources. Congress  has  decreed  that  theie 
be  a  $6  billion  expenditure  cut.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  in  order  to  prevent  crip- 
pling cuts  in  other  programs,  at  least  S3 
billion  must  come  from  Defense.  The  bill 
before  us  reduces  military  expenditures 
by  little  more  than  one-half  of  that — bv 
$1.7  billion. 

The  word  has  been  going  out  in  recent 
weeks  that  any  thought  of  a  lower  De- 
fense budget  after  Vietnam  is  an  illusion, 
that  we  must  continue  to  feed  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  at  an  expanded 
rate  even  after  hostilities  have  ended. 

I  cannot  accept  this.  We  do  not  have 
to  rubberstamp  every  request  the  mili- 
tary makes  for  a  new  weapons  system. 

In  the  Defense  appropriation  bill  be- 
fore us  we  find  the  first  installments  of 
an  unbalanced  post-Vietnam  Defense 
budget.  If  oiu:  ivgent  domestic  needs  are 
to  be  met,  we  must  stand  up  to  the  mili- 
tary spenders  now,  t>efore  these  new 
programs  develop  constituencies  that 
give  them  a  self-sustaining  momentum. 

Among  the  new  programs  we  are  being 
asked  to  fund  is  the  ABM. 

If  it  is  meant  to  protect  us  against  the 
Chinese,  it  is  superfluous  liecause  our 
strategic  i-etaUatory  power  would  make 
any  Chinese  attack  against  us  suicidal. 

If  it  is  to  be  directed  against  the  Rus- 
sians, as  the  military  prefers,  we  will  be 
throwing  $40  billion  to  the  winds  for  the 
illusory  security  of  a  Maginot  line.  For- 
mer Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  in 
his  speech  armoimcing  the  decision  to 
go  uhead  with  a  "thin"  anti-Chinese 
ABM  system,  said: 

The  so-called  heavy  ABM  shield — at  the 
present  state  of  technology — would  In  effect 
be  no  adequate  shield  at  aU  against  a  Soviet 
attack,  but  rather  a  strong  Inducement  for 
the  Soviets  to  vastly  Increase  their  own 
offensive  forces. 

If  the  Soviets  react  to  our  ABM  de- 
ployment by  greatly  increasing  their 
missile  forces,  the  damage  from  a  Soviet 
attack  could  well  be  greater  than  if  we 
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had  never  begun  the  ABM  program.  The 
reason  for  this  seemhig  paradox  is  that 
the  Soviets  can  add  missiles  faster  and 
more  cheaply  than  we  can  deploy  an 
ABM  system,  so  that  it  wUl  be  tempting 
for  them  to  overcompensate  and  add  so 
many  missiles  that  more  would  get 
through  our  ABM  system  than  would 
even  be  fired  In  a  pre-ABM  attack. 

I  object  also  to  the  $30  million  the 
Defense  appropriations  bill  allocates  as 
a  first  installment  on  an  $8  billion  plus 
advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft — 
AMSA.  It  is  not  clear  that  anyone  be- 
sides defense  contractors  really  needs 
bomber  plane. 

We  already  have  the  B-52Q  and  H.  the 
most  i-ecent  strategic  bombers  in  the 
B-52  series.  As  Assistant  Defense  Secre- 
tai-y  Alain  C.  Enthoven  testified  before 
the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee 
on  April  26,  1968,  these  existing  bombers 
are  fully  as  effective  as  the  AMSA  urged 
by  the  Air  Force.  To  be  sure,  the  AMSA 
could  have  a  slightly  longer  range  and 
a  somewhat  greater  payload,  but  since 
the  B-52  can  now  go  to  Russia  and  back 
with  an  adequate  payload,  there  seems 
little  reason  to  spend  billions  of  dollars 
to  enable  it  to  go  cny  farther.  The  really 
decisive  factors  in  developing  an  effec- 
tive bomber  are  the  penetration  aids  and 
the  missiles  it  carries,  not  the  airframe 
itself.  The  B-52's  will  soon  be  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  and  effective  pen- 
etration aids  available,  and  can  also  be 
equipped  with  the  new  short-range  at- 
tack missile— SRAM.  As  Dr.  Enthoven 
concluded : 

It  Is  not  easy  to  invent  a  bomber  that  Is 
dUtlnctly  better  than  a  B-52,  regardless  of 
its  age. 

In  addition  to  the  B-52's,  our  strategic 
bomber  force  will  be  supplemented  by 
253  FB-lll's  between  now  and  1972.  The 
FB-lll's  will  also  be  equipped  with  ad- 
vanced penetration  aids  and  SRAM's,  so 
they  too  will  be  effective  as  strategic 
bombers. 

Some  of  the  arguments  for  the  AMSA 
border  on  whimsy.  The  following  exam- 
ple is  taken  from  the  Senate  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  hearings  of  April  23, 
1968: 

General  Wrekleb.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one 
of  the  solid  advantages  of  maintaining  a 
manned  bomber  threat,  a  modem  bomber 
threat.  Is  to  cause  him  (the  adversary)  to 
spend  more  resources  on  defense  rather  than 
on  offense,  and.  secondly,  to  compound  his 
defense  problem,  and  I  think  that  the  suc- 
cess of  this  concept  has  been  proven  to  date 
by  the  very  large  resources  that  he  has  put 
into  defense  and  continues  to  put  Into  de- 
fense. 

The  thought  that  our  bomber  force 
is  costing  the  Russians  vast  sums  of 
money  would  be  more  comforting  if  it 
were  not  costing  us  vast  simis  as  well. 

And.  of  course,  as  an  argument  for  the 
AMSA.  it  is  quite  beside  the  point,  since 
the  B-52's  and  FB-lll's  already  pro- 
gramed for  the  1970's  will  be  fully  suffi- 
cient to  force  the  Soviet  Union  to  stay 
in  the  antibomlier  defense  busmess. 

Our  present  missile  force  is  sufficient 
to  attack  all  the  large  Soviet  industrial 
and  population  centers.  Having  done 
this,  the  targets  left  to  attack  would  be 
so  small,  and  the  weapons  would  be  used 


so  inefficiently,  that  we  could  increase 
the  number  of  fatalities  only  very  little 
with  more  forces. 

I  also  object  to  the  $55  billion  appro- 
priated for  the  F-12  interceptor.  The 
F-12  is  a  2,200-mile-per-hour  interceptor 
intended  to  provide  defense  against  a 
nuclear  attack  by  Soviet  long-range 
bombers,  and  carries  an  ultimate  price 
tag  of  $6  billion. 

However,  the  Defense  Department  con- 
siders our  present  Interceptor  force,  made 
up  of  F-106's,  to  be  preferable  against 
the  numerous,  but  relatively  slow-moving 
bombers  which  make  up  the  current  So- 
viet intercontinental  bomber  force.  As 
Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  Director  of  Re- 
search and  Engineering  in  the  Defense 
Department,  testified  before  the  Senate 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  on  April  24: 

Against  this  known  threat,  the  larger  num- 
ber of  P-lOSs  would  be  clearly  preferred, 
since  more  bombers  could  be  engaged  on  a 
one-for-one  basis. 

An  F-12  force  would  have  fewer  planes 
than  the  current  F-106  force  because  of 
the  F-12's  very  high  unit  cost. 

If  the  Soviets  add  decoys  and  air-to- 
air  missiles  to  their  bomber  force,  the 
F-106's  would  still  remain  more  effective 
than  an  F-12  force.  Continuing  his  testi- 
mony. Dr.  Foster  concluded  that: 

Against  the  known  threat  of  the  heavy  and 
medium  bombers  and  against  the  use  of 
decoy  and  air-to-air  missiles,  the  P-106  is 
preferred.  ...  If  our  objective  were  to  choose 
the  largest,  fastest  Interceptor,  we  could  have 
chosen  the  P-12.  But  If  we  want  the  most 
effective  air  defense  against  the  most  likely 
threat,  then  we  must  choose — as  we  did — 
the  less  expensive,  lower  performance  in- 
terceptor, the  F-106. 

The  Defense  Department  has,  in  fact, 
determined  that  the  speed  of  the  inter- 
ceptor aircraft  itself  is  not  an  important 
factor  against  the  current  Soviet  bomber 
threat.  What  is  important  is  improved 
radar  sui-veillance,  an  improved  fne  con- 
trol system,  and  a  better  missile  in  the 
interceptor  itself.  These  things  can  all  be 
added  to  the  F-106.  A  new  radar,  desig- 
nated AWACS— Ah-bome  Warning  and 
Control  System — will  be  carried  on  the 
P-106,  making  it  more  sui-vivable  than  a 
ground  system.  The  radar  will  also  be 
capable  of  detecting  low-flying  bombers, 
something  the  present  radar  system  can- 
not do.  The  F-106  will  also  get  an  en- 
hanced fire  control  system — including  a 
look  down  capability  to  engage  low- 
altitude  targets — and  a  new  air-to-air 
missile. 

Only  if  the  Soviets  develop  an  ad- 
vanced supersonic  bomber  would  the  F- 
12  be  preferable  to  the  F-106.  In  fact,  the 
trend  in  the  Soviet  bomber  force  is  in 
the  other  direction.  Gen.  Earle  Wheeler, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
said  last  April  that  intelligence  reports 
indicate  "a  gradual  decrease"  in  Soviet 
bombers.  Former  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara, in  his  budget  statement  earlier 
this  year,  agreed  that  the  Soviet  heavy 
bomber  force  is  likely  to  decrease  gradu- 
ally, and  went  on  to  note  that  there  is 
"no  evidence  that  the  Soviets  are  devel- 
oping a  new  advanced  intercontinental 
bomber." 

Even  If  it  should  later  appear  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  developing  an  advanced 


supersonic  bomber,  there  would  only  be 
a  few  such  planes  at  the  outset.  Against 
these,  the  F-106's  would  remain  effective 
until  the  F-12  or  another  advanced  in- 
terceptor could  be  deployed. 

Another  questionable  project  is  the  Air 
Force's  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory,  the 
MOL.  This  is  a  pressurized  space  cylin- 
der designed  to  determine  whether 
manned  operations  in  space  can  have  any 
military  value. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has  cut 
$85  million  from  the  $600  million  budget 
request,  but  bigger  cuts  than  this  are 
called  for  at  a  time  when  indent  domestic 
programs  are  t>eing  shortchanged. 

We  have  learned  most  of  what  we  cur- 
rently need  to  know  about  the  behavior 
of  man  in  space  from  the  Gemini  flights. 
Purthei-more,  almost  all  of  the  technical 
data  we  need  can  be  collected  more  effi- 
ciently and  with  much  less  expense  by 
umnanned  fiights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  opposed  to  a 
mammoth  Defense  budget.  We  cannot  let 
down  our  guard  while  our  adversaries 
have  the  power  to  destroy  our  society  in 
a  nuclear  attack.  But  the  appropriation 
bill  before  us  contains  too  many  wasteful 
and  unnecessary  programs.  In  its  present 
form,  it  should  not  be  approved. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  call 
a  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  which  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  Defense  Department  today.  I  refer  to 
the-matter  of  shortages  of  equipment  for 
servicemen. 

Quite  frequently  we  receive  letters 
from  servicemen  in  Vietntun  complain- 
ing of  shortages  of  this  item  of  equipment 
or  that  item  of  equipment  or  wearing  ap- 
parel which  should  be  supplied  to  them 
by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  weeks  ago  a 
young  Marine  serving  in  Vietnam  from 
my  district  wrote  home  saying  that  he 
did  not  have  rain  gear  to  wear  in  Viet- 
nam and  requested  his  parents  to  send  it 
to  him.  He  said  he  was  not  unlike  the 
other  marines  in  his  outfit  m  this  regard. 
This  young  man  was.  however,  imlike  the 
other  marines  in  his  outfit  as  he  had  been 
designated  "honor  man  of  his  battalion" 
when  he  graduates  from  marine  school 
in  April  of  this  year.  His  parents  con- 
tacted my  office  and  wondered  why,  with 
some  $70  biUion  behig  expended  year 
after  year  by  the  Etepartment  of  Defense, 
the   Marines  were   not   supplying   this 
young  man  and  others  in  his  outfit  the 
rain    gear    they    needed?    Naturally,    I 
couldn't  answer  this  question  and  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  the  Pentagon.  In  the 
meantime,  being  the  good  parents  that 
they  are,  they  prepared  to  fulfill  their 
son's  request.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
week  the  parents  received  word  that  this 
fine  yoimg  man  was  killed  in  action  in 
Vietnam.  These  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Shanower  of  Perryburg,  Ohio, 
have  lost  a  wonderful  son,  the  Marine 
Corps  has  lost  a  superior  marine,  and 
the  coimtry  has  lost  a  young  man  with 
tremendous  potential.  I  refer  to  the  late 
Pfc.  Timothy  E.  Shanower. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  very  able  chairman  of  this  great 
Committee  on  Appropriations  just  why 
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we,  as  Members  bf  Congress,  constantly 
hear  of  these  sho  tages  in  Vietnam?  Why 
do  not  all  of  ou:  troops  have  adequate 
and  proper  eqiiip  nent,  clothing,  and  ma- 
teriel in  Vietnai  a  when  our  taxpayers 
are  asked  to  sup  >ly  $72.2  billion  for  the 
Defense  Departn  ent  in  1  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Chairman]  I  shall  be  very 'happy 
to  yield  to  the  ( istinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  in  (rder  to  respond  to  my 
question. 

Mr.  MAHON.  [  have  been  working,  I 
would  say  to  the  gantleman  from  Ohio, 
on  Defense  appro  iriaUons  since  1940  and 
I  have  received  t  irough  the  years  many 
complaints  as  to  ihortages.  I  have  heard 
something  about  shortages  of  rain  gear. 
But  I  thought  tlis  had  been  corrected. 
Generally  speakii  ig,  I  know  of  no  serious 
complaints  in  resent  months  in  regard 
to  equipment  in  Vietnam. 

Of  course,  the  Congress  has  provided 
tremendous  sums  for  the  procurement  of 
various  items  of  military  equipment.  It 
is  true  that  at  tli  les  a  certain  item  may 
not  beat  the  particular  place  where  it 
may  be*  required.  But  I  do  not  know  of 
any  groundswell  of  complaint  as  to  the 
unavailability  of  supplies  and  equipment 
for  our  men  in  Vietnam.  As  chairman 
of  the  committer  and  as  one  associated 
so  long  in  this  f  eld  with  this  problem, 
I  believe  that  I  W(  tuld  have  received  com- 
plaints in  large  i  umbers  if  this  problem 
were  rather  wide  spread. 

I  have  heard  of  a  few  specific  cases, 
and  I  am  sure  tl  at  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  refere  nee  to  some  Isolated 
cases.  There  an,  of  course,  mistakes 
made  in  any  on  anization.  particularly 
by  one  as  large  is  this  department. 

Mr.  LATTA.  L  it  me  say  in  response 
to  what  the  gent  leman  from  Texas  has 
Just  stated  that  he  apparently  is  not 
aware  of  some  o:  these  cases  and,  per- 
haps, instead  of  channeling  our  com- 
plaints as  Membe  rs  of  Congress  through 
the  Department  if  Defense,  we  should 
be  channeling  these  complaints  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the:  i.  perhaps,  the  Defense 
Establishment  mi  ;ht  become  more  aware 
of  some  of  thes;  shortages  and  they 
could  be  taken  cire  of. 

I  believe  it  is  h  igh  time  that  some  of 
these  complaints  started  falling  on  the 
right  desks  in  the  'entagon  because  there 
are  far  too  manj  of  them  for  the  De- 
fense Department  to  continue  to  ignore. 

Mr.  MAHON.  B  tr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  *ill  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  1  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Many  Members  as  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  well  knows,  complain  to  the  De- 
partment of  Definse.  I  myself,  as  well 
as  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  have  made 
these  complaints.  Many  complaints  come 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  We 

1 _    -^--   -.  [investigators  who  are 

to  make  investiga- 
I  our  best  to  be  helpful 
In  connection  with  complaints  that  are 
made.  We  welcoiie  the  receipt  of  any 
complamts,  and  we  try  to  have  them 
traced  down  and  landled. 

The  CHAIRMA^.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
has  expired. 
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(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Latta 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  calling  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee. 

In  view  of  the  statements  that  have 
been  made — and  I  have  not  earlier  stated 
this,  but  I  believe  perhaps  it  should  be 
In  the  RicoRD — I  had  a  telephone  call 
from  a  mother  who  read  me  a  letter  from 
her  son  who  had  written  her  in  a  very 
temperate  way  saying  that  his  outfit  was 
having  extreme  dlfflculty  in  getting  am- 
munition, and  spare  parts  for  helicopters. 
He  said.  "Our  commanding  officer  is  a 
major,  and  you  can  imagine  how  far  he 
is  getting  with  his  requests.  All  of  these 
things  are  being  sent  to  the  coastal  areas, 
and  we  are  within  25  miles  from  where 
the  combat  is  going  on  now,  and  we  are 
desperate  for  ammunition." 

I  called  the  ofBce  of  Mr.  Nitze,  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  and  asked 
that  his  office  check  the  matter  and  call 
me  back.  I  was  assured  this  would  be 
done. 

Tlie  report  made  to  me  was  by  a  liaison 
oflQcer,  who  said  "In  reply  to  your  com- 
plaint about  a  distraught  mother — "  I 
said  "Friend,  let  me  tell  you  something. 
I  was  quoting  from  a  letter  that  was 
sensible  anything  but  distraught  and 
likely  accurate,  and  the  next  time  I  want 
anything  from  Uie  liaison  office  I  will  call 
you.  I  called  the  office  of  the  Deputy 
Secretary."  The  liason  officer  did  then 
say  a  call  was  made  to  Vietnam  and  the 
situation  was  different,  but  would  be 
watched.  I  cite  this  as  an  example  that 
complaints  are  referred  to  as  distraught 
statements.  The  idea  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment going  through  the  liaison  office 
and  referring  this  as  a  complaint  by  a 
distraught  mother.  I  believe  the  Record 
ought  to  reflect  this  Instance. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  inatten- 
tion is  because  the  officials  are  too  oc- 
cupied over  in  the  Pentagon  in  sending 
contracts  to  Texas  for  planes  that  will 
not  fly,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  so  that 
they  cannot  give  the  proper  attention 
that  they  should  to  those  men  who  are 
in  combat  over  m  Vietnam. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  did  the  gentleman 
say  all  amendments  to  this  bill?  Why 


does  not  the  gentleman  limit  it  to  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  no  amendment 
Is  pending. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  as  a  matter  of  afford- 
ing a  few  of  us  an  opportunity  to  say 
something  on  this  bill  who  have  not  spo- 
ken up  to  this  time,  to  any  length,  at 
least,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  have  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  MAHOIf.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  In  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT   OrFEUID   BT   MK.    HALL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hall:  On  page 
44,  after  line  14.  add  a  new  section  543.  es 
follows:  "Sec.  542.  None  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated or  made  available  by  this  act  for  the 
procurement  of  aircraft  or  major  components 
thereof  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
outside  the  United  States.'* 

And  remember  the  subsequent  section  ac- 
cordmgly. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  yield 
back  a  part  of  the  time.  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  belaboring  this  body  with  fur- 
ther debate.  Sometimes  the  best  laid 
plans  of  mice  and  men  go  astray. 

A  while  ago  in  the  original  amend- 
ment, in  an  attempt  to  make  it  accept- 
able to  the  majority,  because  this  is  sim- 
ply a  buy-American  amendment,  we  put 
in  clauses  which  were  objected  to  on  the 
basis  of  point  of  order. 

I  am  most  anxious  for  a  vote  on  this 
amendment  whiich  would  simply  do  what 
it  says  and  will  insure  employment  and 
increase  productivity  and  spread  the  base 
of  capability  in  the  United  States  for  a 
great  airplane  industry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
reread  his  amendment? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  reread  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  simply  says  this  in 
substance : 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  made 
available  by  this  act  for  the  procurement  d 
aircraft  or  major  components  thereof  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  outside  the 
tTnlted  States. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri.  I  favor  buy- 
ing American  as  much  as  any  membe: 
of  this  committee  and  I  am  concerned 
with  the  gold  flow  problem.  The  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  may  actually  reduce 
the  flow  of  gold  into  this  country.  I  will 
tell  you  how. 

The  amendment  which  Is  proposed  will 
have  the  effect  of  prohibiting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  from  purchasing  an 
aircraft  engine,  half  of  which  is  manu- 
factured in  this  countrv  by  Pratt  &  Whit- 
ney Division  of  United  Aircraft  Corp. 
and  then  shipped  to  its  Canadian  sub- 
sidiary for  final  construction  and  assem- 
bling. In  the  case  of  this  engine,  30  per- 
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cent  of  the  purchase  price  of  each  en- 
gine flows  into  this  country  from 
Canada. 

Defeat  of  this  amendment  may  even 
help  our  t'old  problem.  This  engine  is  to 
be  used  in  the  Bell  Twin  Cobra  helicopter 
which  is  being  constructed  for  the  Marine 
Corps  The  Twin  Cobra  is  manufactured 
In  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  Canada  has  already 
ordered  90  of  these.  It  must  be  obvious 
to  everyone  that  the  purchase  price  of 
the  Twin  Cobra  will  exceed  the  price  of 
one  component,  the  en>?ine.  many  times 
over.  Money  will  flow  in  from  Canada; 
substantial  money. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment,  if 
adopted,  could  be  harmful  to  our  gold 
flow  problem  in  the  instance  of  the  pro- 
posed purchase  which  I  have  mentioned. 
This  purchase  and  others  would  be 
barred  by  the  amendment  unless  the 
condition  precedent  of  a  presidential  de- 
termination with  prior  notification  to 
the  House  and  Senate  were  met. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  other 
transactions  of  a  similar  nature  which 
would  oe  adversely  affected  by  this 
amendment  as  far  as  trade  policies 
and  monetary  policy  are  concerned.  I 
have  Rreat  respect  for  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  but  I  believe  his  amend- 
ment is  shortsighted.  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee win  defeat  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  HallI. 

The  question  wsis  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Hall)  ,  there 
were — ayes  25,  noes  40. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for 
tellers.  ^    ^^  , 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Hall  and 
Mr.  Mahon. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes 
52.  nose  46. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chah:  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Bingham  1. 

Mr.    BINGHAM.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  gentlemam 
from  Minnesota   [Mr.  Phaser  1   on  the 
questions  that  he  raised  earlier  about  the 
procedures  followed  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  apparent  lack 
of  any  debate  In  the  committee  on  the 
basic  issues  underlying  this  bill.  I  also 
want  to  express  a  feeling  of  frustration 
at  the  dlfflculty  of  proposing  cuts  in  a  bill 
of  this  magnitude  in  the  face  of  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  the  subcommittee. 
.Specifically,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman,  if  I  may,  pursuing  the  line  of 
inquiry  that  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota raised,  whether  the  subcommittee 
made  any  effort  to  bring  before  it  any  of 
the  sources  referred  to  In  the  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  article  discussed  here.  I 
know  that  the   article   was   read.   The 
chairman   told  us  so  yesterday.  But  I 
wonder  if  any  real  effort  was  made  to 
identify  the  sources  and  to  bring  them 
before  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  One  does  not  question 
the  press  as  to  the  sources  from  which 


the  press  gets  its  information.  This  is 
generally    not    considered    to    be    good 
ethics.  There  was  no  way  for  the  com- 
mittee   to    get    information    as    to    the 
sources  in  this  matter,  and  the  recom- 
mendations were  not  considered  to  be 
suiflciently  valid  to  cause  the  committee 
to  ask  this  organization  to  give  us  the 
background  information.  I  would  assume 
that  it  would  not  be  forthcoming,  and 
some  of  the  recommendations  were  so 
out  of  line,  such  as  a  drastic  reduction 
in  the  manpower  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  that  it  would  not  appear 
productive  to  pursue  the  matter  further. 
What  we  did  was  to  hold  months  of  de- 
tailed hearings  in  an  effort  to  determine 
what  the  regular  requirements  were  for 
the  Department  of  Defense. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 
I  would  just  like  to  add.  with  all  due 
respect  for  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  that  it  would  be  a 
wonderful  thing  if  the  various  points  of 
view  on  the  underlying  issues  could  be 
represented  in  the  subcommittee,  as  is 
true  in  connection  with  other  subcom- 
mittees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  supported  all  ef- 
forts to  cut  urmecessary  expenditures  out 
of  this  bill,  including,  particularly  the 
appropriations  for  the  deployment  of  an 
antl-ballistic-missile  system  which  I  be- 
lieve will  provide  us  with  no  security  and 
may  well  lead  to  a  disastrous  new  phase 
of  the  arms  race.  I  also  supported  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Brown],  which 
would  have  called  for  a  cessation  of  all 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam  as  a  necessary 
step  to  meaningful  negotiations.  On  that 
score,  and  in  various  other  respects  I  am 
in  disagreement  with  our  policies  with 
regard  to  Vietnam,  as  I  have  said  fre- 
quently in  this  House  and  elsewhere. 

These  amendments  having  failed  of 
adoption,  the  question  now  before  me  is 
whether  to  vote  for  or  against  the  bill  as 
a  whole.  Some  Members  who  share  my 
views  on  Vietnam  and  for  whose  Judg- 
ment I  have  the  greatest  respect  are  vot- 
ing against  the  bill.  My  reluctant  deci- 
sion, however,  is  to  the  contrary.  The  vast 
bulk  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
legislation  are  for  purposes  with  which  I 
cannot  quarrel  and  which  I  must  sup- 
port, such  as  the  pay  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices personnel  and  the  provision  of  es- 
sential supplies  and  equipment  for  them. 
The  recent  tragic  events  in  Czechoslova- 
kia reempliaslze  the  need  for  the  United 
States  to  maintain  a  strong  defense  es- 
tablishment no  matter  what  happens  in 
Vietnam. 

I  know  that  there  are  expenditures 
contemplated  in  this  legislation  that  are 
undesirable  and  others  that  are  unneces- 
sary. I  believe  that  once  again  we  have 
witnessed  the  phenomenon  that  requests 
by  the  military  for  appropriations  are 
treated  far  more  kindly  and  with  a  less 
critical  eye  in  this  House  than  the  re- 
quests made  by  those  officials  who  have 
charge  of  our  essential  domestic  pro- 
grams. Nevertheless,  in  my  judgment, 
there  is  so  much  In  this  bill  that  is  clear- 
ly necessary  and  desirable  that,  overall, 
an  affirmative  vote  is  called  for. 

I  might  have  considered  casting  a  neg- 
ative vote  as  a  gesture  of  protest  if  I 
believed  that  such  a  gesture  would  be  an 


effective  way  of  pressing  for  a  change  of 
policy  with  respect  to  Vietnam,  but  I  do 
not  so  believe.  It  would  be  a  grave  mistake 
for  anyone,  including  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment, to  measure  the  degree  of  dissatis- 
faction with  our  policy  on  Vietnam  by 
the  niunber  of  negative  votes  on  this  bill. 
The  dissent  on  Vietnam  is  better  meas- 
ured by  the  40  percent  vote  for  the  mi- 
nority plank  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  Chicago. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
RyanI. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  $72.2 
billion  military  appropriations  bill  is  the 
largest  single  bill  in  our  history. 

No  one  would  deny  that  the  Congress 
must  appropriate  funds  for  the  legiti- 
mate defense  needs  of  the  United  States. 
However,  this  bill  in  its  present  form  is  a 
product  of  the  outdated  cold  war  men- 
taUty,  the  excessive  growth  of  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex,  and.  most  of  all, 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  wiiich  is  the  culmi- 
nation of  disastrously  mistaken  poUcies. 
Because  of  the  vmquestioning  approval 
which  the  Congress  always  gives  to  the 
military  budget,  the  inability  of  the 
critics  to  win  support  for  amendments, 
and  the  growing  concentration  of  criti- 
cal policy  decisions  in  the  executive,  one's 
only  recourse  is  to  vote  against  the  funds 
which  implement  misguided  policy  de- 
cisions. 

The  Vietnam  war  has  virtually  ceased 
to  be  a  topic  of  public  debate— although 
the  destniction  goes  en  with  the  sacrifice 
of  the  lives  of  thousands  of  dedicated 
American  servicemen  and  the  deaths  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Vietnamese 
civilians.  Yet  the  false  hopes  which  the 
preliminai-y  negotiations  in  Paris  have 
built  up,  coupled  with  President  John- 
son's decision  to  retire  and  the  similar 
Vietnam  position  held  by  ,the  presiden- 
tial nominees  of  both  major  political 
parties,  have  virtually  closed  the  na- 
tional debate  on  Vietnam— despite  the 
continuation  of  the  war,  and  the  evi- 
dence that  the  administration  is  still  not 
prepared  to  accept  the  political  realities 
which  would  promote  a  genuine  settle- 
ment. 

The  policymakers  still  cling  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  war  can  be  won  militarily — 
in  the  face  of  the  Tet  offensive  and  de- 
spite the  loss  of  territories  which  were 
previously  considered  pacified  and  the 
growing  ability  of  the  NLP  troops  to 
penetrate  Saigon  itself.  The  administra- 
tion continues  to  be'ieve  in  the  myth  of 
the  Saigon  government's  popular  sup- 
port. It  continues  to  believe  that  the  mass 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  welcome  our 
presence  in  Vietnam,  despite  the  fact 
that  our  presence  has  devastated  the 
countryside,  the  culture,  the  society,  and 
the  economy. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  evidence,  the 
tired  policymakers  continue  the  tired 
policy  whose  failure  is  so  self-evident. 
The  opinion  polls  demonstrate  the  fkjp- 
ular  wposltion  to  the  war  in  this  coun- 
try through  the  noticeable  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm which  the  warmakers  have 
generated  for  their  candidates. 

Yet  Ironically,  the  strange  poUtical 
turn  of  events  has  aU  but  eliminated 
Vietnam  as  a  poUtical  issue. 
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This  is  hardly  ;he  time  to  forget  what 
Vietnam  has  coj  t  lu.  It  is  hardly  the 


the  continuation  of  a 

The   devastation   In 

matched  by  the  devas- 


tation in  our  owi  society  through  neg- 
lect. The  passage  of  the  10-percent  sur- 
tax and  the  $6  tillion  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures the  84  me  week  we  passed  the 
Vietnam  suppler  lental — in  very  similar 
sums — shows  thst,  despite  the  guns  and 
butter  rhetoric,  learly  every  dollar  de- 
nied our  crumbli  ng  cities  and  our  starv- 
ing poor  is  ean  larked  for  the  furnace 
of  war. 

The  Committe  ;  on  Appropriations  has 
estimated  that  a  >proximately  $25  billion 
of  the  $72  billion  in  this  bill  will  go  for 
military  operati  )ns  In  Vietnam — more 
than  one-third  cf  the  funds  in  the  bill. 
The  Congressl*  mal  Quarterly  has  esti- 
mated that  $10  3  billion  could  be  cut 
from  non-Vietna  n  military  expenditures 
without  impairin  ?  the  national  security, 
and  I  iuive  oflere  1  an  amendment  to  this 
end.  Some  meant  igf  ul  step  must  be  taken 
In  the  direction  )f  reducing  the  bloated 
military  budget  is  a  whole,  and  reduc- 
ing expenditures  on  Vietnam  in  particu- 
lar. 

In  1965, 1  was  me  of  seven  Members  of 
the  House  to  vo'  e  against  supplemental 
Vietnam  funds.  In  1966.  I  was  one  of 
four  to  do  so.  In  1967.  I  again  opposed 
the  Vietnam  sue  plemental  and.  because 
the  entire  mlllt  iry  appropriations  bill 
was  so  laced  wit  ti  funds  for  Vietnam.  I 
was  one  of  four  who  opposed  the  entire 
appropriation  laf  t  September  12. 

This  year,  it  vas  not  possible  to  ob- 
tain a  record  vol  e  on  the  Vietnam  por- 
tion of  the  sup  >lemental.  However,  it 
was  largely  for  'Vietnam;  and,  therefore. 
I  opposed  the  en'  ire  supplemental. 

Our  priorities  continue  sadly  out  of 
balance.  To  supp<  rt  H.R.  18707  is  to  sup- 
port that  imbalsnce.  This  $72.2  billion 
appropriation  bil  is  living  proof  of  the 
strength  of  the  n  illltary-industrial  com- 
plex and  the  abi  lity  of  the  military  to 
maintain  its  level  of  expenditure  while 
domestic  social  el  Torts  are  being  starved. 

The  CHAIRM.IN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentle  man  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross!. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Sir.  Chairman,  to  those 
who  find  It  dlfOc  ult  to  support  this  bill 
because  of  the  bll  ions  it  appropriates,  let 
me  say  that  as  Img  as  you  continue  to 
vote  upon  the  Ur  Ited  States  the  respon  • 
slbility  for  pollc  ng  and  financing  the 
world,  you  can  ei  pect  this  kind  of  bill  to 
be  found  on  your  doorsteps  every  year.  If 
you  want  to  redu<  e  this  and  other  appro- 
priations, do  not  vote  to  police  and  fi- 
nance most  of  the  world. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Ax.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASE!R. :  suppose  the  gentleman 
Is  referring  to  su  :h  measures  as  the  For- 
eign Assistance   \ct. 

Mr.  GROSS,  ifes;  the  foreign  give- 
away program. 

Mr.  FRASER. :  would  remind  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  are  cutting  down  on 
that.  This  year  n  e  are  going  to  vote  the 
smallest  amoimt  hat  we  have  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  progrf  m.  Does  the  gentleman 
believe  that  we  wl  1  be  getting  more  secu- 
rity as  a  result  of  i  hat  cut? 


Mr.  GROSS.  As  of  now  you  are  voting 
for  every  dollar  you  approved  last  year 
for  the  program.  You  have  not  cut  the 
foreign  handout  bill  on  the  basis  of  the 
actual  appropriation  made  last  year. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  we  are  getting  more  security 
by  raising  military  spending  and  cutting 
down  on  economic  assistance?  Does  the 
gentleman  believe  that  we  will  be  getting 
more  security  as  a  result  of  that  action? 
Mr.  GROSS.  You  are  the  ones  who  are 
voting  to  involve  the  United  States  in 
every  two-bit  country  around  the  world. 
You  are  the  ones  who  are  voting  to  give 
away  billions  of  dollars  in  so-called  for- 
eign aid  that  has  provided  us  with  neither 
friends  nor  allies  and  I  am  frustrated  by 
this  nonsense. 

Mr.  FRASER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  would  rather  send  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  technical  aid  to  na- 
tions than  send  our  boys  overseas. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  of  that. 
Mr.  FRASER.  Maybe  the  gentleman 
would  prefer  it  the  other  way  around. 
Maybe  he  would  rather  send  American 
military  men  around  the  world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  I  know  is  that  It  Is  not 
within  the  capability  or  the  capacity  of 
the  American  people  to  police  and  to  fi- 
nance the  rest  of  the  world  without  going 
broke  doing  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Phaser  1. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  use 
these  additional  several  minutes  Just  to 
enlarge  on  my  earlier  statement. 

The  level  of  military  spending  in  the 
United  States  is  far  higher  than  the  na- 
tional security  needs  of  the  United  States 
require.  If  the  potential  opponent  of  the 
United  States  is  the  Soviet  Union,  our 
security  will  be  best  assured  by  the  main- 
tenance of  an  adequate  deterrent  force, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  ICBM's  and 
in  the  submarine-based  missiles  and  in 
those  remaining  bombers  that  make  up 
a  part  of  our  Strategic  Air  Force.  It  is  not 
likely  that  we  are  going  to  engage  the 
Soviet  Union  in  any  kind  of  conventional 
war  of  any  major  proportions. 

If  we  were  to  finance  our  deterrent 
force  only,  this  would  cost  the  United 
States,  as  I  read  the  committee  report, 
something  on  the  order  of  10  to  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  expenditures  which  are 
provided  for  in  this  bill. 

I  know  we  need  to  do  more  than  main- 
tain a  strategic  deterrent  capability,  but 
I  also  know  that  the  level  of  military 
spending  in  the  United  States  has  been 
going  up  every  year.  It  has  gone  up  to 
a  record  high  of  $80  billion.  This  is  more 
money  than  the  gross  national  product 
for  the  continent  of  Latin  America.  This 
Is  more  money  than  the  gross  national 
product  for  the  continent  of  Africa.  It  is 
excessive.  It  is  not  buying  us  real  secu- 
rity, if  we  read  correctly  in  the  news- 
papers about  events  abroad  and  events 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  a  nation 
growing  with  tension,  this  is  a  nation 
growing  with  uncertainty,  this  is  a  na- 
tion with  unmet  needs,  and  yet  we  find 
military  expenditures  are  accepted  al- 
most without  question  in  the  Congress. 
I  cannot  believe  we  are  really  getting 
the  kind  of  security  we  want  to  have,  not 
only  for  ourselves  but  for  our  children. 
We  have  to  find  a  way  to  turn  the  arms 


race  around  and  see  if  we  can  begin  to 
build  a  U.S.  role  in  the  international 
conununity  which  puts  its  emphasis  on 
constructive  and  forward-looking,  na- 
tion-building activities  as  against  pro- 
duction of  military  hardware. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Mossl. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta],  and  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whit- 
ten],  both  recited  instances  of  complaint 
of  lack  of  equipment  in  the  hands  of 
Individual  fighting  men  In  Vietnam.  I 
want  to  add  my  voice  to  that  same  type 
of  complaint.  I  have  received  it  from 
constituents  in  my  district. 

I  think  this  points  up  very  clearly  the 
lack  of  wisdom  of  those  who  step  into 
the  well  of  this  Chamber  and  say.  "that 
we  should  leave  these  important  de- 
cisions to  the  military,  that  the  military- 
is  best  equipped  to  make  the  judgment. ' 
The  fact  that  the  ammunition  is  not 
there  and  the  fact  that  the  rain  gear  is 
not  there  and  the  fact  that  rifle-clean- 
ing kits  are  not  there  are  the  result  of 
military  responsibility.  There  has  been 
no  withholding  of  funds  by  this  Congress, 
but  there  has  been  withholding  of  the 
appropriate  oversight,  of  the  careful 
inquiry. 

I  think  we  need  to  demand  of  the  mili- 
tary a  far  more  careful  accounting, 
rather  than  less,  and  a  greater  degree  of 
civilian  control,  rather  than  a  lesser  de- 
gree. I  do  not  concede  the  infallibility 
of  the  military.  I  do  not  concede  that 
they  are  super  efSclent.  I  think  there  is 
an  abundance  of  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. And  it  is  time  that  we  here,  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  exercise 
our  responsibility  to  see  that  these  men 
are  adequately  equipped  before  they  are 
sent  into  combat  and  equipped  for  com- 
bat under  whatever  conditions  might 
then  exist. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Dow]. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  de- 
bate it  was  not  my  intention,  certainly, 
to  be  critical  of  the  great  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
techniques  which  he  followed  in  build- 
ing this  appropriation  or  in  the  specific 
decisions  he  made. 

The  only  point  that  some  of  us  over 
here  raise  is  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing said  In  these  debates  about  the 
costly  mistake  the  United  States  is  mak- 
ing in  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  country 
should  bare  its  breast  and  allow  Russia 
to  have  all  the  arms,  that  we  remain 
unarmed.  That  is  not  the  conception.  We 
believe  the  United  States  needs  arms. 
I  have  always  voted  for  these  major  de- 
fense bills. 

How  does  one  make  the  point  about 
Vietnam?  This  is  a  question  which  is  agi- 
tating millions  of  people  dispersed 
through  every  congressional  district  all 
over  the  country.  The  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  this  body  has  never  held 
any  debate  on  Vietnam  on  this  floor  that 
I  know  of. 

I  do  not  know  how  one  makes  the  point 
about  Vietnam.  If  there  is  some  other 
way  to  make  It  than  here  when  these 
appropriation  bills  come  up,  I  should  be 
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glad  to  entertain  suggestions.  I  have  been 
wondering,  and  many  of  us  have  been 
wondering,  how  we  can  express  these 
thoughts  against  continuance  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  They  are  mounting  in  the 

country.  ^    .  ..■l. 

The  very  fact  that  40  percent  of  the 
delegates  at  the  Democratic  Convention 
voted  for  a  rather  pacific  plank  in  the 
platform  on  Vietnam,  shows  that  there 
is  widespread  concern  about  this,  a  wide- 
spread desire  to  reduce  the  war. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer.] 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  today  the  charges  that  various 
supplies,  armaments,  and  pieces  of 
equipment  are  not  available  to  U.S. 
forces  in  the  field.  We  have  heard  other 
Members  state  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  become  an  expensive  boondog- 
gle, overspending  In  the  extreme.  And 
we  have  heard  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Mossl  blame  at  least  part  of 
these  things  on  the  military  and  the 
alleged  failure  of  the  military  to  make 
proper  decisions  In  all  these  matters. 

Let  me  remind  you.  my  colleagues,  that 
almost  8  years  ago  the  accoimtants  and 
the  economists  in  civilian  clothing  took 
over  the  Pentagon  and  arrogated  unto 
themselves  the  decisions  regarding  these 
matters.  That  Is  when  former  Secretary 
McNamara  came  to  the  Pentagon  and 
brought  with  him  his  nimierovis  systems 
analyst,  whiz-kids  and  the  like,  who 
assumed  they  knew  more  about  every- 
thing than  anybody  else. 

II  there  is  blame  to  be  placed,  let  us 
place  that  blame  where  it  belongs,  upon 
the  previous  Secretary  of  Defense.  Rob- 
ert McNamara.  and  upon  a  group  of  cost 
accountants  that  he  brought  In.  who  Ig- 
nored the  soimd  advice  of  the  military 
in  connection  with  procurement,  in  con- 
nection with  strategy,  in  connection  with 
tactics,  and  in  connection  with  almost 
every  other  military  decision  that  has 
been  made  in  the  Defense  Establishment, 
from  global  to  minute.  And  that  blame 
also  must  be  shared  by  those  who  ap- 
pointed these  civilians  to  office  in  the 
Pentagon,  who  keep  them  on  the  Job,  in 
whose  name  they  frequently  act.  and  who 
accept,  approve,  end  act  upon  the  advice 
of  such  appointed  subordinates. 

If  the  gentlemen  want  to  place  the 
blame,  place  that  blame  where  it  belongs, 
on  these  civilian  interlopers  who  severed 
the  chain  of  military  decisionmaking  and 
substituted  their  own,  all  with  the  ap- 
proval of  their  political  superiors.  If  the 
gentlemen  of  this  House  want  to  rectify 
this  situation  and  want  to  restore  the 
United  States  to  the  position  of  strength 
and  power,  to  the  capability  of  winning 
and  not  losing  these  battles  around  the 
world.  I  say  let  us  take  these  decisions 
out  of  the  hands  of  these  civilian  sub- 
ordinates of  the  President  and  place 
them  back  Into  the  hands  of  the  military 
who  have  been  trained  to  make  them  and 
whose  capabUity  to  do  so  is  proved  con- 
stantly by  experience  and  by  continued 
professional  study.  Then  we  wlU  re- 
achieve  what  we  had  in  the  1950's,  a 
strong  United  States  which  was  respected 
by  the  world  and  whose  military  strength 
wa«  universally  credible  to  all. 


Specifically,  as  to  shortages  of  equip- 
ment and  supplies  in  Vietnam  and  else- 
where, anyone  who  has  followed  this  war 
knows  that  former  Secretary  McNamara 
and  his  civilian  aids  constantly  mis- 
calculated and  underestimated  the 
nature,  extent,  and  difficulty  of  the  war 
and  therefore  its  logistics  requirements. 
He  also  knows  that  the  former  Secre- 
tary and  his  aids  have  had  a  mania 
about  not  having  any  war  surplus  on 
hand  when  thU  war  is  finally  over.  The 
overoptlmistic  miscalculations  are  to 
when  it  will  be  over  and  the  consequent 
reluctance  to  order  except  on  a  hand- 
to-mouth  basis  further  has  tightened  the 
logistics  situation.  This,  of  course,  is  all 
part  and  parcel  of  the  overall  indictment 
of  the  Johnson-Humphrey  administra- 
tion for  ineptness  In  conducting- the  busi- 
ness of  the  Nation. 

Let  us  not  be  kidded  as  to  where  the 
blame  for  all  this  lies.  It  is  not  with  the 
Nation's  professional  military  personnel. 
It  is  with  the  civilian  side  of  the  Govern- 
ment, specifically  it  is  with  the  appointed 
and  elected  people  of  the  executive  de- 
partment. And  the  buck  for  all  this  does 
not  stop  untU  it  gets  all  the  way  to  the 
White  House  and  finally  rests  on  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  who, 
after  all.  constitutionally  and  tradition- 
ally must  bear  the  blame  as  well  as 
share  any  praise  for  the  results  of  their 
administration  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  states.  ^   ^^ 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    time    of    the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]. 

Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  a  separate  vote  wlU  be  requested  on 
the  Hall  amendment,  which  was  adopted 
a  few  minutes  ago  without  any  debate.  I 
earnestly  trust  that  every  Member  of  the 
House,  when  given  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  it,  will  understand  exactly  what  It 
does. 

Particularly  do  I  trust  that  every  Mem- 
ber will  contemplate  how  radical  and  far- 
reaching  is  this  Hall  amendment,  and 
how  potentially  damaging  it  could  be  to 
our  defense  efforts  as  well  as  to  our  for- 
eign relations. 

The  Hall  amendment  would  provide 
that  no  money  can  be  spent  on  a  com- 
ponent for  aircraft  anywhere  outside  the 
United  States.  It  does  not  set  up  any 
criteria  as  to  price.  It  does  not  estab- 
lish any  standard  as  to  competition  or 
comparability.  It  does  not  make  any  al- 
lowance for  contracts  already  in  force 
with  foreign  suppliers  or  for  components 
which  are  not  even  available  In  this 
country. 

This  amendment  would  provide  that, 
no  matter  how  critically  needed  an  air- 
craft component  may  be.  we  cannot  buy 
It  It  says  that,  no  matter  how  much 
money  the  U.S.  Government  might  save 
by  making  such  a  purchase  from  a 
friendly  foreign  coimtry.  we  caimot  do  It. 
It  requires  that,  no  matter  how  impor- 
tant may  be  our  relations  with  that 
country,  we  cannot  buy  from  them.  It 
says  that,  no  matter  how  much  more  that 
country  may  be  spending  with  us  to  pur- 
chase military  components,  we  cannot 
sijend  anything  with  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  live  In  a  small  world. 
Let  us  recognize  It.  It  Is  shrinking.  It  Is 


smaller  today  than  It  has  ever  been.  It 
took  Columbus  70  days  to  cross  the  At- 
lanUc.  Lindbergh  did  It  in  33  hours.  A 
few  years  ago  a  B-58  did  It  in  2»/2  hours. 
And  today  space  satellites  cover  that 
distance  In  about  10  minutes. 

We  have  to  have  some  allies  In  the 
world.  All  that  our  present  Government 
does  Is  to  permit  them  to  bid  competi- 
tively on  certain  procurement.  In  ex- 
change, they  let  American  firms  bid  on 
their  procurement.  Yet  are  we  to  say 
here  that,  no  matter  how  good  they  are 
as  friends,  or  no  matter  how  much  they 
buy  from  our  Grovemment,  no  matter 
how  critically  we  nUght  need  an  Indi- 
vidual military  component  from  such  a 
coimtry,  and  no  matter  how  important 
our  alliances  are  with  them,  we  will  not 
let  the  U.S.  Government  buy  anything 
from  them? 

Let  us  understand  what  this  Hall 
amendment  does  and  then  let  everybody 
get  on  the  record.  I  think  it  Is  vital  that 
we  must  defeat  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Laird] . 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  Chairman  for 

recognizing  me. 

Mr.    Chairman,    the    amendment    to 
which  the  rentleman  from  Texas  refers 
has  to  do  with  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Hall]  . 
The  original  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman    from    Missouri    had    been 
worked  out  very  carefully  so  that  it  was 
not  a  broad  amendment  but  went  right 
to  one  aircraft  procurement  contract  in 
which  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  was 
Interested.  I  had  no  knowledge  that  a 
point  of  order  would  be  raised  against 
his  original  amendment.  As  a  result  of 
that,  a  broad  amendment  excluding  all 
aircraft  and  major  components  thereof, 
as  far  as  military  procurement  is  con- 
cerned, was  the  only  avenue  open  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  for  considera- 
tion by  this  House  with  regard  to  the 
problem  he  was  trying  to  solve.  I  hope 
we  can  work  this  out  in  conference  so 
that  we  can  come  back  with  language 
along  the  lines  originally  offered  by  the 
gentleman   from   Missouri   in   his   first 
amendment. 

I  am  in  favor  of  that  language.  It 
is  fitting,  and  proper.  I  cannot,  however, 
support  the  amendment  which  has  been 
adopted.  It  goes  much  too  far  and  could 
seriously  hamper  our  aircraft  programs. 
I  deeply  regret  that  the  original  amend- 
ment was  not  adopted  and  that  the 
Chairman  saw  fit  to  make  a  point  of 
order  against  it.  I  trust  that  ve  may 
be  able  to  work  at  something  in  the 
action  of  the  other  body  and  in  the  con- 
ference that  will  meet  this  problem. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  .  .^  ^ 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree 
thoroughly  with  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 
stated  at  the  beglnrUng— during  consid- 
eration of  the  first  Hall  amendment-- 
that  I  was  presenting  this  not  because  of 
any  one  point  of  view  or  any  parochial- 
ism or  provincialism  and  with  a  full  real- 
ization as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  the  Subcommittee 
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Airlift,  what  we  were 

intending  to  accomplish.  I  agree  with  the 

Wisconsin — and    the 

Texas — that    we    can 


gentleman  from 
gentleman  from 
work  it  out  and  that  the  problem  can  be 
solved.  There  is  no  one  who  wants  to 
facilitate  a  contr  tct  any  more  than  the 
gentleman  from  ]  Missouri  which  will  as- 
sist in  getting  the  production  to  the 
users  of  the  matt  rial.  There  is  not,  and 
has  never  been  a  ly  Intent  of  delay. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  hink.  we  should  go  to 
conference  with  t  lie  understanding  that 
language  will  be  \  'oiked  out  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  confe  'ence  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  ?entleau  n  from  California  TMr. 
Lipscomb  1. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMI .  Mr.  Chaii-man,  we  are 
now  nearing  clos !  of  debate  on  what  I 
feel  is  one  of  thi  most  important  bills 
this  House  has  ei  er  considered.  We  are 
appropriating  her  i  today  over  $72  billion 
to  support  our  def  ;nse  efforts  and  to  sup- 
port the  men  nov  fiE^hting  in  Vietnam, 
r;  for  Oft'e,  want  tc  assure  the  House  that 
the  SYib'committt  e  on  Defense  Appro- 
priations and  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations  aie  deeply  in  sympathy 
with  the  fact  that  these  funds  will  be 
spent  to  get  adequate  defense  for  the 
country  with  the  east  amoimt  of  dollars 
that  we  can  sj  end  for  the  defense 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  liave  heard  charges 
here  on  the  floor  about  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Depai  tment  of  Defense  and 
particularly  with  respect  to  shortages  of 
certain  supplies  ind  equipment  for  our 
men  fighting  in  £  outh  Vietnam.  But  we 
constantly  in  con  mittee  require  officials 
of  the  Army,  the  ifavy,  the  Marines,  and 
the  Air  Force  to  mswer  such  charRcs.  I 
say  this  because  :  have  never  known  of 
a  time  that  th  s  committee  did  not 
appropriate  all  t  le  money  necessary  to 
adequately  maint  lin  our  personnel  in  the 
armed  services.  Bi  it,  at  the  same  time,  we 
are  conscious  of  •  he  fact  that  it  is  most 
difficult  to  adminl  iter  a  $72  billion  budget 
and  that  there  is  )ound  to  be  some  waste 
and  inefficiency.  \  Then  we  find  any  waste 
and  inefficiency  \e  do  something  about 
it.  As  the  cliaini  lan  of  the  committee 
pointed  out,  we  lave  an  investigating 
staff  and  our  own  professional  staff,  and 
we  are  constantly  in  touch  with  depart- 
mental officials  ii  checking  into  these 
matters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  further  thing:  If 
the  Members  of  he  House  would  take 
the  time  to  stuc  y  the  six  volumes  of 
hearings  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  heari  igs  which  inquire  into 
all  aspects  of  the  operation  of  the  De- 
fense Establishm  !nt,  you  will  have  a 
greater  appreciatl'  tn  of  how  much  ground 
we  have  covered. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  support  of  the 
bill. 

The  CHAIRM/N.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlei  lan  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon]  to  concli  de  the  debate. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  uid  concerned,  as  we 
come  to  the  end  <f  the  consideration  of 
this  bill,  that  an  amendment  has  been 
adopted  in  Commi  ;tee  which  Is  thorough- 
ly unworkable  i  nd  antidefense.  The 
amendment  was  a(  lopted  by  a  small  num- 


ber of  votes — about  52  to  46 — that  must 
not  be  approved  by  this  House.  The 
amendment  sajrs  that  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  or  made  available  by  this 
act  for  the  procurement  of  aircraft  or 
major  components  thereof  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  outside  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  LAntol  has 
just  said  that  this  amendment  would 
have  to  be  severely  modified.  He  realizes 
this.  The  most  successful  combat  plane 
we  have  in  this  country  is  the  P-4.  This 
amendment  would  slow  down  production 
of  the  P-4 — stop  it  in  its  tracks — becaiise 
we  buy  from  the  British  the  Martin- 
Baker  ejection  seat  used  in  the  F-4.  We 
would  have  to  stop  production  and  re- 
design this  plane  at  this  critical  period. 
That  would  be  a  tremendous  blow  to  our 
military  strength.  This  Is  only  one  exam- 
ple of  what  the  amendment  ^ould  do. 

On  the  rollcall  vote,  those  who  are  most 
interested  In  protecting  the  best  interests 
and  military  security  of  the  United 
States  are  not  going  to  vote  for  this 
amendment  to  take  such  action  in  this 
election  year. 

In  regard  to  this  as  a  parochial  amend- 
ment the  amendment  might  secure  a 
small  contract  in  a  congressional  dis- 
trict in  Missouri  but  it  would  disrupt  and 
slow  down  F-4  aircraft  program  of  the 
McDonnell  Aircraft  Co.  in  that  State,  a 
program  which  is  of  vital  Interest  to  our 
military  forces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  express  this  with  all 
the  energj'  I  have,  I  want  the  record 
to  show  that  those  who  vote  for  this 
amendment  will  be  voting  for  something 
which  is  contrary  to  the  best  interest  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  an  agreement 
with  Canada  that  companies  In  both 
countries  bid  upon  various  contracts. 
Canada  buys  about  $300  million  worth 
of  materiel  a  year  from  us  and  we  buy 
about  $300  million  worth  of  materiel  a 
year  from  Canada.  The  amendment 
would  disrupt  this  entire  procedure.  Not 
only  that,  it  would  make  it  impossible 
in  some  instances  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  buy  the  weapons  which  are 
so  needed  by  our  fighting  men. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  members  of 
the  Committee  when  the  vote  comes  to 
vote  down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
House  debates  H.R.  18707  the  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill,  one  cannot  help  but  won- 
der how  much  waste  there  must  be  in  a 
budget  which  exceeds  $72  billion. 

I  have  supported  efforts  to  defer  sev- 
eral items  such  as  the  development  of  an 
anti-ballistic-missile  system  and  a  por- 
tion of  expenditures  for  military  con- 
struction, nuclear  development  and  re- 
search which  overlaps  other  research  and 
development  projects  being  conducted  by 
other  Federal  agencies. 

Recently,  two  articles  in  a  series  of  five, 
appeared  in  the  Long  Island  Press  deal- 
ing with  the  Defense  Department  budget. 
I  place  In  the  Record  at  this  point  in  the 
debate  the  text  of  these  articles  entitled 
"The  Pentagon  Bankroll"  and  "Compu- 
ters Stand  Idle."  The  authors.  Jean  Heller 
and  Donald  M.  Rothberg  have  based 
these  articles  on  exhaustive  research  and 
their  findings  should  cause  us  to  pause 


and  consider  the  vast  amount  of  re- 
sources being  channeled  into  de- 
fense in  this  Nation.  I  share  the  view  that 
so  much  of  our  defense  budget  as  is  nec- 
essary to  our  national  security  and  to 
meet  our  commitments  abroad  should  be 
approved.  That  portion  which  duplicates 
efforts  of  other  agencies  should  be  elimi- 
nated and  nonessential  items  in  tiie 
budget  should  also  be  eliminated  or  de- 
ferred. 

[Prom  the  Long  Island  (N.T.)  Press.  Sept.  9. 
1968] 

Tri  Pxntaoon  BANKROi.m:    Sizable  Portion 
OF  $4b  Billion  a  Teak  Is  Wasted 

(Note. — The  Pentagon  goes  shopping  each 
year  with  a  845  billion  bankroll.  That's  .. 
tidy  sum,  and  there's  a  library  of  regulations 
on  bow  to  spend  It  prudently.  But  problems 
and  pltfaUs  keep  cropping  up.  This  Is  the  flrst 
of  Ave  articles  on  mlltary  procurement  by 
AP's  Special  Assignment  Team  in  Washing- 
ton, based  on  an  exhaustive  study.) 
(By  Donald   M.   Rothberg  and   Jenn  Heller) 

Washington  (AP) — The  Dsfense  Depart- 
ment's $45  billion-a-year  procurement  budget 
plays  for  a  vast  array  of  hardware  and  serv- 
ices, but  a  slsable  portion  of  it  buys  nothing. 

It's  swallowed  up  by  duplication,  by  human 
error  and  by  faulty  management — some  of 
it  Inevitable  in  an  organization  the  size  of 
the  Pentagon,  where  5.500  people  are  in- 
volved In  mlltary  procurement  alone. 

Whatever  the  cause,  this  loss — never  pre- 
cisely calculated — could  well  run  Into  billions 
of  dollars. 

This  Is  shown  In  a  study  of  five  major 
areas  of  procurement,  a  study  that  details 
the  problem  In  all  Its  intricacy  and  outlines 
numerous  ways  In  which  things  can  co 
wrong. 

Defense  offlclals  emphasize  that  price  com- 
petition reduced  costs  by  an  average  of  25 
per  cent.  But  in  most  years  no  more  than  14 
per  cent  of  Pentagon  buying  Is  based  on 
competitive  bidding. 

The  Defense  Department  owns  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  indiistrlal  equipment.  Much 
of  it  is  unneeded,  according  to  the  U.S.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  which  says  the  de- 
partment exerts  no  effective  control  over 
its  use. 

Last  year,  the  Pentagon  lost  (160  million, 
according  to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, by  acquiring  new  computer  equip- 
ment even  as  computers  it  already  owned  or 
leased  stood  Idle  more  than  two  million 
hours.  The  GSA  is  the  chief  purchasing  agent 
for  the  government. 

The  Pentagon  spends  t7  billion  a  year  en 
research  and  development  contracts  that 
usually  run  more  than  double  the  original 
cost  estimates. 

The  Defense  Department  insists  It  has  ade- 
quate protection  against  profiteering  by 
private  contractors  yet  billions  of  dollars  in 
annual  purchases  are  not  subject  to  any  In- 
dependent review  for  overpricing. 

The  armed  services  procurement  regula- 
tions— ASPR — fill  several  hundred  volumes. 
New  regulations  and  revisions  of  old  rules 
are  Issued  frequently  in  a  constant  cam- 
paign to  close  loopholes. 

For  the  4.000  civilian  and  l.SOO  military 
personnel  wlio  work  in  defense  procurement, 
the  ASPRs  theoretically  guide  every  step  to- 
ward the  purchase  of  any  Items.  Critics  of  the 
Pentagon  claim  few  are  followed  consistently. 

"The  Defense  Department  issues  weak  reg- 
ulations and  then  administers  them  as 
though  they  didn't  exist,"  says  Sen.  William 
Proxmlre,  (D-Wls.),  whose  Joint  Economic 
Committee  condemned  procurement  prac- 
tices after  a  recent  examination  of  defense 
buying. 

The  committee  reported  finding  "loose  and 
flagrantly  negligent  management  practices  In 
the  defense  procxirement  program." 
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ry>rmer  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  touched  on  procurement  problems  In 
his  last  budget  statement  to  Congress,  Just 
before  he  resigned  early  this  year.  Speaking 
of  procurement  personnel,  he  said: 

"How  to  motivate  these  people  to  do  their 
job  more  efficiently,  and  how  to  determine 
whether  they  do  so.  has  always  been  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  elusive  problems." 

Observing  that  private  industry  Is  disci- 
plined by  the  profit  and  loss  statement,  be 
added:  "There  Is  no  such  built-in  incentive 
for  efficiency  and  economy  In  the  operating 
environment  of  the  Defense  Department." 

Thomas  D.  Morris,  assistant  secretary  of 
defense  for  procurement,  told  the  Proxmlre 
committee  that  during  the  past  6%  years, 
defense  procurement  prjwtlces  have  under- 
gone significant  changes. 

"...  During  this  time  frame  there  have 
been  continuous  efforts  to  Introduce  far 
stronger  management  controls  and  substan- 
tially greater  incentive — with  the  goal  of 
buying  required  equipment  and  supplies  at 
the  lowest  sound  price,"  he  said. 

"We  are  dedicated  to  acting  promptly  and 
vigorously  to  eliminate  Inefficient  procure- 
ment practices,  and  we  thus  welcome  the 
spot.lghtlng  of  such  opportunities  by  con- 
gressional committees,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  nnd  our  own  internal  audit  and  re- 
view staffs." 

A  major  consideration  when  Congress 
drafted  the  first  procurement  regulations  In 
1947  was  to  put  Defense  Department  buying 
on  a  competitive  basis. 

Pentagon  officials  themselves  have  repeat- 
edly told  congressional  committees  that 
price  competition  produced  savings  averag- 
ing 26  per  cent. 

Yet  Defense  Department  records  show  that 
in  most  years  no  more  than  4  per  cent  of 
mUltary  buying  Is  based  on  price  comjjetl- 
tlon.  ^     , 

About  30  per  cent  of  the  Pentagon's  busi- 
ness falls  into  a  grey  area  called  "competi- 
tive negotiated  contracts,"  transactions  In 
which  price  may  or  may  not  be  a  factor. 

The  other  55  per  cent  involves  no  compe- 
tition of  any  sort,  and  this  business  Includes 
some  of  the  Pentagon's  very  largest  contracts. 
Once  the  Pentagon  chooses  a  company  to 
design  a  weapons  system.  It  almost  always 
returns  to  the  designer  to  award  a  non-com- 
petltlve  contract  to  produce  the  equipment. 
Regulations  governing  defense  procure- 
ment say  price  competition  should  be  the 
rule,  but  there  are  exceptions — 17  of  them — 
and  they  are  so  broad  that  they  have  be- 
come the  rule  instead  of  the  exceptions. 

The  25  per  cent  figure  was  first  reported 
to  Congress  In  1965  by  McNamara,  when 
a  trend  toward  competitive  bidding  reached 
a  peak  of  17.6  per  cent  for  that  fiscal  year. 

That  trend  was  reversed  a  year  later  when 
the  Vietnam  War  buildup  began. 

In  1966.  it  dropped  to  14.2  per  cent,  then 
to  13.4  per  cent  In  1967.  For  the  flrst  nine 
months  of  fiscal  1968,  the  figure  was  down 
again  to  11.5  per  cent. 

A  major  factor  In  the  reversal  Is  military 
assessments  of  urgent  war  zone  require- 
ments. "Urgent  need"  Is  one  of  the  17  ex- 
ceptions that  permit  non-competltlve  pro- 
curement, although  in  such  cases  the  Penta- 
gon frequently  turns  to  the  "competitive 
negotiated  contract." 

While  Defense  officials  regard  this  as  com- 
petition, the  practice  permits  procurement 
to  deal  with  a  select  group  of  suppliers. 
Furthermore,  once  a  determination  of  "ur- 
gent need"  Is  made,  price  can  be  erased  as  a 
factor. 

Such  was  the  case  last  April  19  when  the 
Army  awarded  two  "competitive  negotiated 
contracts"  for  production  of  M16  rifles. 

Six  months  earlier,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment had  solicited  price  estimates  from  four 
manufactur3rs,  but  on  March  29,  the  four 
companies  received  the  following  notice  from 
the  Department  of  the  Army : 


"As  a  result  of  increased  urgency  to  sup- 
ply the  maximum  number  of  rifles  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  with  minimum  risks  of 
production  Interruption,  the  object  of  this 
procurement  is  changed  to  select  those  two 
sources  which  will  afford  to  the  government 
the  highest  degree  of  confidence  in  their 
ability  In  meeting  or  exceeding  the  acceler- 
ated schedule  set  forth  below  while  main- 
taining good  quality  and  provide  the  govern- 
ment the  strongest  mobilization  base." 

After  the  contracts  were  awarded,  mem- 
bers of  a  special  House  subcommittee  de- 
manded to  know  why  one  went  to  General 
Motors  even  though  Its  price  was  (20  mil- 
lion higher  than  two  flrms  that  lost  out. 

The  Army  replied  that  there  was  an  urgent 
need  to  obtain  a  large  number  of  M16  rifles 
as  soon  as  possible  to  equip  South  Viet- 
namese regular  and  popular  forces. 

Or  as  Robert  A.  Brooks,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Army  for  procurement,  explained  it  to 
the  subcommittee  on  May  13 : 

"Accelerated  delivery  schedules  to  meet  in- 
creased requirements  was  our  objective.  We 
switched  from  a  price  competitive  approach 
to  one  of  selecting  two  producers  Judged 
most  capable  of  manufacturing  rifles  on  an 
accelerated  basis." 

No  one  on  the  subcommittee  questioned 
the  Army's  explanation  of  "urgent  need." 

However,  flrst  deliveries  under  the  con- 
tracts with  the  two  new  flrms  aren't  due  until 
February  1969,  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark 
Clifford  told  the  annual  Associated  Press 
meeting  last  April  that  most  of  the  Viet- 
namese would  have  the  M16  by  this  Novem- 
ber. 

"By  July  of  this  year  all  combat  elements 
of  the  regular  South  Vietnamese  ground 
forces  are  to  be  equipped  with  the  M16,"  Clif- 
ford said.  "By  November  1968.  100.000  more 
M16s  will  have  been  provided  to  the  regional 
and  popular  forces." 

Later,  however,  Clifford  set  no  such  dead- 
lines, telling  newsmen  In  Vietnam  only  that 
M16s  would  be  turned  out  "at  a  substantial- 
ly more  rapid  rate  as  we  get  into  the  end 
of  this  year." 

Had  the  Army  awarded  the  M16  contracts 
on  the  basis  of  price,  they  would  have  gone 
to  Maremount  Corp.  and  Cadillac-Gage  for 
about  $36  million  each.  Award  of  the  con- 
tracts to  General  Motors*  Hydra-Matlc  Divi- 
sion, for  $66  million,  and  to  Harrington  & 
Richardson,  for  $42  million,  was  protested  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office  which  upheld 
their  legality  while  noting  that  "we  are  in 
no  position  to  substitute  our  Judgment  for 
that  of  the  Army  In  evaluating  the  technical 
ability  and  quallflcatlons  of  the  four  com- 
panies who  made  technical  proposals." 

In  other  words,  the  GAO  had  no  grounds 
for  a  challenge  on  price  because  the  Army's 
determination  that  an  "urgent  need"  existed 
legally  justified  awarding  the  contracts  sole- 
ly on  ability  to  produce.  Another  common 
exception  to  the  rule  of  competitive  bidding 
In  defense  buying  Is  "sole  source  of  supply." 
If  only  one  firm  manufacturers  a  particu- 
lar Item,  the  government  has  little  choice 
other  than  to  deal  with  that  company. 

Because  a  St.  Louis  company  was  the 
Navy's  sole  source  for  2.75  rocket  launchers 
the  Pentagon  found  Itself  in  the  position  of 
having  awarded  the  company  a  $13.9  million 
contract  just  two  weeks  before  the  firm  was 
charged  with  creating  phantom  suppliers  and 
receiving  klckbaclcs  on  previous  contracts  of 
more  than  $47  million. 

On  July  23,  the  Associated  Press  disclosed 
that  the  Navy  had  awarded  the  contract  even 
though  the  company  was  then  Involved  In 
a  federal  grand  Jury  investigation. 

On  Aug.  7,  the  Indictment  was  returned 
against  Chromcraft  Corp.  and  Alsco  Inc., 
with  which  Chromcraft  merged  In  1966,  and 
four  Individuals. 

The  Navy  said  the  charges  have  no  effect 
on  the  new  contract,  awarded  to  Alsco's 
Techfab   Division.  The   reason:    the  rocket 


launchers  are  a  "proprietary  Item"  of  Tech- 
fab, the  Navy's  sole  source,  and  "the  time 
which  would  be  required  to  develop  a  similar 
Navy-owned  Item  and  to  get  a  new  manu- 
facturer Into  production  Is  completely  pro- 
hibitive." 

Some  members  of  Congress  have  accused 
the  Defense  Department  of  not  looking  very 
hard  for  alternate  sources  of  supply. 

Take  the  case  of  an  electronic  switching 
device,  as  described  in  the  Senate  by  Sen. 
Peter  H.  Domlnlck,  (R-Colo.). 

Over  a  six-year  period  starting  In  1962, 
the  Navy  awarded  10  non-competltlve  con- 
tracts worth  $2,097,477  to  Tabet  Manufac- 
turing Co.  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  as  sole  source  for 
the  device. 

Prices  paid  ranged  as  high  as  $197  each  for 
a  quantity  of  200  bought  In  September  1966 
to  as  low  at  $113.69  each  for  6,250  purchased 
In  March  1967. 

When  the  Navy  prepared  to  award  an  1 1th 
noncompetitive  contract  to  Tabet,  another 
firm  notified  the  Navy  Electronic  Supply 
Office  at  Great  Lakes,  111.  that  It  wanted  to 
bid  on  the  Item.  It  asked  for  a  technical 
manual  giving  manufacturing  speciacations. 
Officials  at  Great  Lakes  replied  wltn  a 
telegram  refusing  to  supply  the  technical 
manual  on  the  ground  it  "is  not  part  of 
the  necessary  specification"  and  "further 
such  manuals  are  not  readily  available." 

But  when  the  director  of  the  Navy  publica- 
tion and  printing  service  In  Washington 
heard  about  the  case  he  made  manuals  avail- 
able to  all  Interested  parties. 

Four  bids  were  received  and  the  price  of 
the  switch  dropped  $33.49  to  $80.10  each. 
Low  bidder  at  that  price?  Tabet  Manufac- 
turlnf  Co. 

As  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Morris 
told   a  congressional   committee: 

"We  have  consistently  found  In  our  studies 
that  when  price  competition  Is  Introduced 
for  the  flr.st  time,  a  price  reduction  on  the 
order  of  25  per  cent  results." 


( From  the  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Press. 
Sept.  10,  1968] 
CoMPtTTERS  Stand  Idle:  OSA  Discovers  Waste 
OF  2  Million  Hotras 

(Note. — This  Is  the  computer  age.  and  com- 
puters represent  a  sizeable  proportion  of  De- 
fense Department  outlays.  Do  the  Pentagon 
computers  add  up  to  stringent  economy? 
Here  Is  the  second  of  five  articles  examining 
military  procurement,  policy  and  practice.) 

(By  Jean  Heller  and  Donald  M.  Rothberg) 

Washington  (AP). — The  Defense  Depart- 
ment wasted  $160  million  last  year  by  acquir- 
ing new  computer  equipment  even  as  com- 
puters It  already  owned  or  leased  stood  Idle 
more  than  two  million  hours. 

This  was  the  finding  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  the  federal  govemmeut'E 
principal  purchasing  agent.  In  an  unpub- 
lished survey  compiled  In  April. 

Computers  and  computer  use.  In  this  elec- 
tronic age.  are  an  Important  area  of  mlllUry 
procurement.  For  an  Associated  Press  study 
of  procurement  practices  In  five  major  areas. 
GSA  officials  made  their  computer  report 
available  to  AP.  The  report  covered  only  these 
computer  systems  not  located  In  classified 
areas  and  not  performing  classified  func- 
tions. 

Among  the  examples  lUted  in  the  report 
was  a  Burroughs  B263  computer  system  oper- 
ated by  the  Air  Force  at  General  Dynamics 
headquarters  in  Fort  Worth.  Tex.  At  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  1967.  the  computer  was  being 
used  an  average  of  72  hours  a  month.  An- 
other 624  hours  it  stood  Idle  and  available. 
The  GSA  concedes  It  would  be  impoEslble 
to  operate  all  computers  at  fuU  capacity  all 
of  the  time.  For  one  thing,  the  machines 
are  scattered  ai!  across  the  country.  But  GSA 
officlaU  do  argue  th.^t  sharing  computers  by 
Pentagon  agencies  could  effect  far  greater 
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utilization,  and  av  bstantlally  reduce  operat- 
ing coats. 

At  AP'a  request,  i^ommlssloner  H.  A.  Abers- 
feller  of  OSA's  Fi  deral  Supply  Service  re- 
cbecked  the  Air  F  >rce  computer  at  General 
Dynamics  and  nil  le  other  Defense  Depart- 
ment computer  s;  stems,  picked  at  random 
from  the  survey.  Is  of  July,  be  said,  there 
had  been  "no  sub  itantlal  change"  in  usage 
for  six  of  them.  A  iked  what  "no  subsUntlal 
change"  meant,  t  bersfeller  cited  one  com- 
puter system  whi  re  use  had  Increased  an 
average  of  one  hou  '  a  month. 

That  S3rstem  Is  i:  i  Bremerton,  Wash.,  at  the 
Polaris  missile  fac  Itty  where  the  Navy  oper- 
ated a  Unlvac  100  i  during  fiscal  1967  for  an 
average  of  91  hou  s  a  month  with  607  hours 
Idle  Last  month  >SA  found  that  the  Navy 
now  ucies  the  com  mter  93  hours  a  month. 

At  a  Lockhead  f  kclllty  at  Marietta.  Oa.,  the 
Air  Force  was  op  crating  a  Burroughs  8263 
unit  at  the  end  o  fiscal  1967  at  the  rate  of 
90  hours  a  month  leaving  It  Idle  606  hours 
OSA  reported  no  substantial  Improvement 
there,  either,  as  of  July. 

There  Is  a  Conirol  Data  Corp.  160  com- 
puter system  at  C  rlfflss  Air  Force  Base  near 
Rome,  N.Y  ,  whlcb  was  operated  on  the  aver- 
age of.  ^1  hours,  irlth  644  available,  at  the 
«ad  of  iUcal  1967.  U  of  July  this  unit  showed 
no  substantial  gal  i  in  hours  used.  OSA  said. 

No  one — not  OS  A  or  the  U.S.  General  Ac- 
counting Office  or  the  Pentagon  Itself — could 
say  with  any  ace  jracy  how  much  the  De- 
fense Department  spent  during  fiscal  1968 
to  lease  or  buy  ne  v  computer  equipment. 

A  Pentagon  spc  kesman  said  records  were 
kept  only  on  tot<,l  yearly  expenditures  for 
equipment.  Includ  ng  rentals,  operating  costs 
and  maintenance  for  equipment  acquired 
prior  to  fiscal  1968. 

George  W.  Dodi  on  Jr..  OSA's  director  of 
data  processing,  sa  d  there  Is  only  one  way  to 
determine  yearly  c  sets  for  new  computers — 
program  a  comput  ir  to  figure  It  out. 

At  the  end  of  flsc  il  1968 — last  June  30 — the 
total  number  of  v  oclasslfied  computer  sys- 
tems within  the  federal  government  was 
3,906,  OSA  official  I  said.  The  Defense  De- 
partment had  2,48' '.  or  64  per  cent  of  them. 

The  OSA  study  loncluded  that  on  a  gov- 
ernment-wide basl  i,  computers  were  being 
underused  by  278,0'  K)  hours  a  month  or  more 
than  33  million  ho iirs  a  year.  This  Idle  com- 
puter time,  OSA  B  kid,  was  worth  $250  mil- 
lion 

OSA  did  not  sp<  clfically  break  down  the 
Pentagon's  share  c  f  this  loss  but  Commis- 
sioner Abersfeller  a  \id  that  to  figure  the  De- 
fense Department'!  share  of  total  computer 
systems  "would  Ix  accurate  to  within  one 
percentage  point." 

That  would  make  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's 64  per  cent  share  of  underutlUzatlon 
178.000  hours  a  month:  2.14  million  hours  a 
•   •   •  $160  million 

OSA  has  no  a  ithorlty  to  take  action 
against  wasted  tlm  >. 

Within  the  Defen  e  Department,  each  agen- 
cy is  the  final  aut  tiorlty  on  whether  a  new 
computer  system  w  111  be  obtained. 

All  OSA  can  do  if  it  considers  a  proposed 
acquisition  unnece  isary  Is  ask  the  agency  to 
reconsider.  If  the  igency  refuses,  that  ends 
the  matter,  and  all  OSA  can  do  Is  determine 
whether  new  computers  will  be  purchased  or 
leased. 

After  the  Feder^  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Ac  t  was  revised  In  1967  to 
give  OSA  greater  p<  wer  over  computer  acqui- 
sition, OSA  asked  I  Imer  B.  Staats,  comptrol- 
ler general  of  the  T  hlted  States  for  a  formal 
opinion  on  the  lis  Its  of  its  new  authority. 

Staats  wrote: 

"Authority  so  coiiferred  upon  the  admlnls- 
Qot  be  so  considered  as  to 
!  ^  nth  the  determination  by 
agencies  of  their  1j  idlvldual  automatic  data 
processing  equipment  requlremento,  Includ- 
specifications  for  and  the 
selection  of  the  ty  )e8  and  configurations  of 
equipment  needed. 


"The  administrator  shall  not  Intecfere 
with,  or  attempt  to  control  In  any  way  the 
use  made  of  automatic  data  processing 
equipment  or  componenta  thereof  by  any 
agency." 

Lawson  B.  Knott  Jr.,  OSA  administrator, 
was  acked  last  November  by  Sen.  William 
Proxoaire,  (D-Wls.).  what  could  be  done  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  com- 
puters. Knott  said: 

"We  should  place  the  burden  on  the  agency 
to  make  a  case,  which  It  does  not  have  to  do 
now.  The  agencies  now  make  determination 
to  share  equipment  with  their  program 
mission." 

Sharing,  Knott  says,  is  the  key  to  an  end — 
at  least  to  a  drastic  reduction — of  the  costly 
waste  of  computer  time. 

Two  years  ago,  OSA  launched  a  campaign 
to  get  Defense  Department  agencies  to  share 
automatic  data  processing  equipment  and 
forego  obtaining  new  equipment  until  com- 
puters on  hand  were  in  full  operation. 

The  campaign  has  had  some  success.  The 
first  year,  fiscal  1967,  the  savings  produced 
by  sharing  increased  $1.28  million  within  the 
Defense  Department.  In  fiscal  1968,  it  climbed 
another  $7.68  million. 

Computer  utilization  will  never  reach  100 
per  cent,  said  Dodsou,  the  GSA  data  process- 
ing director. 

"We  may  have  a  computer  in  Washington 
that  is  crowded  with  work  and  have  the  same 
computer  in  Kansas  City  that  has  lots  of 
time  available  on  it,  but  It  would  cost  more 
to  ship  the  Washington  work  to  Kansas  City 
than  it  costa  to  let  the  Kansas  City  computer 
stand  idle,"  he  said  in  an  interview. 

However,  Dodson  added,  some  farming  out 
of  work  is  possible,  and  "our  statistics  show 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  improving  the 
situation." 

At  the  White  Sands  Missile  Range,  N.M., 
for  example,  the  Army  is  operating  an  IBM 
1401.  Last  year  the  usage  was  66  hours  with 
654  hours  idle.  There  has  been  little  change 
since  then. 

At  Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.,  the 
Army  has  sin  IBM  1620  which  it  used  on  the 
average  of  77  hours  a  month  in  fiscal  1967. 
There  were  at  the  time  641  idle  hours  on 
the  system  and  there  still  are. 

GSA  found  some  improvement  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  Labora- 
tory where  the  Air  Force  was  using  a  Central 
Data  Corp.  3300  system  only  13  per  cent  of 
the  time  last  year.  The  usage  now  is  41  per 
cent. 

At  St.  Louis,  an  Air  Force  mapping  facility 
use  of  an  RCA  501  has  Increased  from  18  to 
49  per  cent. 

At  the  Louisville,  Ky.,  Naval  Ordnance  Sta- 
tion, use  of  a  Honeywell  1200  has  increased 
from  10  to  54  per  cent. 

And  at  Camp  Spring,  Md.,  where  a  Naval 
air  facility  has  an  IBM  1401,  tise  has  increased 
from  2  per  cent — all  the  way  to  14  per  cent. 

Knott  concludes  that  the  success  of  the 
sharing  program  In  paring  computer  operat- 
ing costa  depends  entirely  on  voluntary  co- 
operation by  Defense  Department  agencies. 

"This  is  a  program  that  will  succeed  or  fall 
in  large  measure  depending  on  the  extent  to 
which  we  are  able  to  sell  agencies  on  the 
benefita  that  fiow  from  their  cooperative 
efforts,"  he  said. 

One  step  that  OSA  has  taken  Is  to  refuse 
permission  for  different  agencies  in  the  same 
building  to  place  their  computers  In  different 
areas.  Putting  them  slde-by-slde  cuts  instal- 
lation costs,  and  Knott  expressed  hope  that 
proximity  may  lead  to  consolidation. 

"We  insist  that  if  they  the  agencies  will 
not  share,  or  cannot  share  the  same  comput- 
ers, that  they  be  placed  side  by  side,  looking 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  walls  that  may 
exist  between  them  now  can  come  down," 
he  said. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gap  between  prior- 
ities assigned  to  the  militaiT-industrlal 
complex  and  the  human  needs  of  Amer- 


ica has  crrown  to  a  serious  proportion.  It 
is  tiigh  time  we  heard  the  warnings 
sounded  during  the  past  8  years — about 
the  influence  of  the  growing  military 
complex — and  that  we  took  the  necessary 
steps  to  prevent  the  military  from  domi- 
nating our  sense  of  priorities  and  the 
needs  of  Americans  at  home. 

Why  should  we  be  adding  to  our  al- 
ready extensive  inventory  of  our  overkill 
capacity — of  weapons  we  will  never  use? 

While  we  may  not  all  be  military  ex- 
perts, we  in  the  Congress  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  at  least  establish  a  proper  and 
rational  relationship  between  military 
and  domestic  spending. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  reluctantly  am  voting  for  the  $72.2 
billion  Defense  appropriation  bill. 

This  Defense  appropriation  request 
shows  none  of  the  fiscal  restraint  that 
characterizes  the  appropriation  requests 
from  other  departments.  This  is  Just  an- 
other situation  where  military  programs 
continue  to  expand  whereas  our  vitally 
needed  domestic  programs  are  curtailed. 

Purthermore,  this  military  budget  con- 
tains funds  for  highly  questionable  proj- 
ects, the  most  objectionable  one  being  the 
anti-balllstic-missile  system.  Earlier  this 
year  I  voted  against  both  the  $1.8  billion 
military  construction  authori2sation  bill 
and  the  $21.6  billion  defense  procurement 
bill  largely  because  of  this  futile  ABM 
system. 

In  an  effort  to  inhibit  the  program 
both  in  terms  of  policy  and  in  terms  of 
financial  excess  I  supported  and  voted 
for  the  amendments  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Brown!  and  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan] 
to  restrict  military  operations  relating  to 
North  Vietnam  and  limiting  the  total  of 
the  bill  to  $66,274  billion. 

I  realize,  however,  that  the  Defense 
Establishment  requires  some  essential 
hardware,  even  though  the  cost  of  it  may 
be  highly  inflated,  and  so,  in  these  anx- 
ious and  uncertain  times,  I  feel  con- 
strained to  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  to  discuss  H.R.  18707. 
the  Defense  appropriations  bill.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  advises  that  this  bill 
is  "the  largest  single  appropriation  bill 
ever  presented  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public." The  presentation  of  this  bill, 
totaling  some  $72.2  billion,  seems  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  reflect  on  our  Nation's 
priorities. 

We  all  know  that  almost  60  cents  of 
every  tax  dollar  paid  by  our  constituents 
goes  for  defense,  including  our  military 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  We  all  know 
that  the  total  of  appropriations  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  education,  to  health, 
and  to  the  many  needs  of  our  cities  is 
far  less  than  what  we  are  asked  to  ap- 
prove for  defense.  In  my  judgment,  each 
of  us  has  a  clear  responsibility,  today. 
and  for  so  long  as  we  are  Members  of 
Congress,  to  insist  that  every  dollar  of 
Federal  money  we  vote  to  appropriate 
serves  a  compelling  national  need.  I  be- 
lieve ..that  many  of  our  colleagues  and 
my  constituents  agree  with  me  that  our 
priorities,  as  reflected  in  this  Defense 
appropriation  bill,  must  be  reordered. 
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I  do  not  imply  by  this  that  we  can 
ignore  our  obligation  to  ensure  that  our 
Nation  retains  the  ability  to  defend  It- 
self in  this  volatile  world.  Nor  do  I  mean 
that  we  should  pass  over  lightly  our 
responsibUity  to  the  brave  fighting  men 
who  are  in  Vietnam,  although  I  believe 
our  national  interest  would  be  better 
served  by  terminating  that  involvement. 
But  with  the  great  needs  of  our  own 
people  for  improved  education,  for  im- 
proved health  services,  and  for  increased 
efforts  to  improve  our  cities,  I  believe 
that  we  must  give  every  item  in  the  De- 
fense budget  a  hard  look.  We  should  ask 
whether  every  proposed  defense  expen- 
diture is  so  essential  to  our  national  se- 
curity that  our  public  money  should  be 
spent  for  it.  Instead  of  being  spent  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  here  at  home 
for  our  own  citizens. 

I  think  a  good  place  to  begin  this  scru- 
tiny is  the  money  requested  for  the  Sen- 
tinel ABM  program.  It  is  a  fact  that 
throughout  the  history  of  war.  defensive 
weapons  have  rarely  been  ahead  of  of- 
fensive weapons.  A  mere  handful  of  ex- 
amples, such  as  the  medieval  castle  in 
the  pregunpowder  days,  can  be  given.  But 
bv  and  large  the  great  defensive  weapons 
have  been  like  the  Maginot  Une,  expen- 
sive but  virtually  worthless  agahist  the 
constantly  increastog  sopliistication  of 
offensive  weapons.  I  believe  the  ABM  will 
be  another  Maginot  Line.  At  the  time 
we  are  asked  to  continue  expenditures 
for  the  ABM  system,  we  read  of  tests  of 
the  MIRV.  the  acronym  for  the  multiple 
independent  reentry  vehicle.  This  seems 
another  example  of  the  offense  outstrip- 
ping the  defense.  Ih  my  judgment,  the 
ABM  is  not  essential  to  our  defensive 
posture.  I  also  beUeve  that  deployment 
of  an  ABM  system  will  only  escalate  the 
Insane  weapons  race,  which  Will  surely 
consume  our  national  treasure,  and  may 
very  well  consume  us  all  in  one  irrevo- 
cable fireball. 

The  ABM  is  only  one  case  of  possible 
cuts  in  this  budget,  cuts  which  would  not 
impair  our  security,  but  would  free  us  to 
devote  more  energy  to  pressing  domes- 
tic tasks.  For  example,  reference  has 
been  made  earlier  in  the  debate  to  a 
recent  Congressional  Quarterly  article 
stating  that  some  $10.8  billion  could  be 
cut  from  the  1969  defense  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  every  Member 
to  look  closely  at  this  bill.  National  de- 
fense is  one  thing:  extravagance  and  ir- 
responsibility in  the  name  of  national 
defense  is  quite  another. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  seen  much  publicity 
in  the  papers  of  late  about  the  commis- 
sioning of  the  oil-fired  aircraft  carrier 
Kennedy.  I  would  like  to  say  once  again 
for  the  record  that  that  ship  is  a  quarter- 
billion-dollar  blunder  brought  about  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  "cost  effec- 
tiveness analysts"  imder  the  leadership 
of  the  recent  Secretary  of  Defense.  The 
Kennedy  is  obsolete  now,  before  leaving 
the  building  yard,  because  of  her  oil- 
fired  engines.  This  carrier  should  have 
been  nuclear  powered  like  her  sister  ship 
the  U.S.S.  Enterprise  which  has  been  to 
Vietnam  three  times  and  has  an  out- 
standing combat  record  unmatched  by 
any  oil-flred  carrier. 


Since  1963  when  Secretary  McNamara 
overrode  the  strong  recommendations  of 
the  Navy  and  of  Congress  to  build  the 
Kennedy  with  nuclear  engines  and  or- 
dered the  Kennedy  built  with  obsolete 
oil-fired  engines,  even  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  come  aroimd  to  realize  that 
all  new  aircraft  carriers  should  be  nu- 
clear. I  daresay  building  an  oil-fired 
aircraft  carrier  in  this  day  and  age  would 
be  a  complete  waste  of  money  and  I  for 
one  would  oppose  any  appropriation  for 
building  any  more  aircraft  carriers  with- 
out nuclear  power. 

Congress  authorized  and  appropriated 
funds  for  a  second  nuclear  carrier,  the 
CVAN-68  named  the  Nimitz.  in  fiscal  year 
1967.  The  keel  of  the  Nimitz  was  laid 
this  past  June  in  the  same  shipway  where 
the  Enterprise  was  built  10  years  ago 
and  where  the  Kennedy  was  built. 

This  appropriation  bill  before  the 
House  today  contains  advanced  procure- 
ment funds  for  a  third  nuclear  carrier, 
the  CVAN-69,  two  nuclear  powered 
guided  missile  escorts,  and  two  nuclear 
submarines  to  be  included  in  the  1970 
shipbuilding  program. 

The  Navy  urgently  needs  new  nuclear 
warships,  submarines,  and  surface  ships, 
if  they  are  to  be  able  to  counter  the 
growing  Soviet  threat  to  our  ability  to 
control  the  seven  seas  in  time  of  war. 

Do  we  want  to  surrender  control  of 
the  oceans  of  the  world  to  the  Soviets 
in  time  of  war?  Not  if  the  United  States 
is  to  survive  as  a  nation. 

In  this  time  when  we  are  faced  with 
the  strides  the  Soviets  have  been  raakhig 
in  the  nuclear  submarine  field,  we  find 
that  instead  of  strengthening  oiu:  own 
Navy  by  recommending  a  vigorous  pro- 
gram to  build  new  nuclear  warships,  the 
Department    of    Defense    has    recom- 
mended to  this  Congress  a  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill  with  funds  to  build  only 
two   nuclear   warships — two    Sturgeon- 
class  submarhies.  This  is  the  smallest 
nuclear  warship  construction  program  in 
14  years  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  planning  to  build  only  two  more  nu- 
clear submarines  in  future  years.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
told  the  Navy  to  stop  work  on  the  elec- 
tric drive  submarine  Congress  approved 
in  fiscal  year  1968.  This  submarine  is  the 
only   new   development   in   submarines 
started  in  construction  in  5  years.  This 
situation  is  intolerable.  We  must  do  more 
in  this  area,  not  stop  work  in  progress. 
Fortunately,    after   holding   hearings 
this  year,  the  cognizant  committees  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate  have  taken 
steps  in  the  Defense  authorization  bill 
passed  by  the  House  on  Tuesday  and 
this  appropriation  bill  before  the  House 
today  to  correct  this  situation.  Tills  bill 
contains  funds  for  starting  work  on  nu- 
clear submarines  and  surface  warships 
to  be  built  in  future  years.  If  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past  are  to  be  corrected,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  restart  work  on  the  electric 
drive  submarine   and   release   the   ad- 
vanced procurement  funds  in  this  bill 
to  the  Na\T  promptly  so  the  Navy  can 
order  the  long  leadtime  nuclear  com- 
ponents. These  nuclear  components  pace 
ship  construction  so  the  only  way  we  can 
get  a  vigorous  nuclear  submarine  and 


surface  warship  building  program  going 
is  to  start  placing  orders  right  away. 

We  expect  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  recommend  in  the  1970  program,  as  a 
minimum,  the  five  nuclear  warships  we 
are  providing  advanced  funds  for  in  this 
bill:  namely,  two  nuclear  submarines,  a 
nuclear  aircraft  carrier,  and  two  nuclear- 
powered  guided  missile  escorts.  We  can 
do  no  less  if  we  are  to  counter  the  Soviet 
threat. 

If  the  Department  of  Defense  under 
the  new  Secretary  does  not  take  the  lead 
in  this  area,  we  in  Congress  will.  There 
is  no  more  urgent  need  than  to  maintain 
the  strength  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  as 
we  consider  a  $72  billion  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Defense,  it  is 
vital  that  we  endeavor  to  remove  as  much 
waste  and  fat  from  this  military  budget 
as  is  possible.  We  can  develop  better  mili- 
tary muscle  with  less  expenditure. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  some  of  the  dreadful  ineffi- 
ciencies of  the  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  system  of  training.  These  inef- 
ficiencies are  not  the  fault  of  the  officers 
and  men  in  the  Reserves  or  the  National 
Guard.  They  are  largely  the  fault  of  the 
system  as  it  is  run  from  the  Pentagon. 
From  firsthand  knowledge,  I  observed 
the  callup  this  May  of  a  supply  and  serv- 
ice Army  Reserve  unit  from  my  commu- 
nity of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ostensibly  this 
imit  was  called  up  into  the  service  be- 
cause the  Army  needed  units  which  were 
ready-trained.  However,  the  random 
selection  of  the  units  indicates  that  the 
callup  was  hastily  brought  about  to  In- 
volve some  Reserve  units  in  the  Vietnam 
confiict. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Reserves  and 
National  Guard  can  be  judged  by  how 
"ready  trained"  the  men  were.  It  was 
evident  that  these  units  were  not  ready 
trained.  Although  the  unit  from  my  com- 
munity was  scheduled  to  leave  for  Viet- 
nam this  Friday,  they  have  been  in  train- 
ing since  mid  May.  Four  months  have 
passed  between  callup  and  deployment. 
Despite  4  months  of  training  for  many 
of  these  units,  some  members  failed  to 
satisfactorily  pass  the  Army  evaluation 
given  at  the  end  of  the  training  period. 
I  personally  visited  the  Cleveland  area 
unit  which  was  based  at  Fort  Meade,  Md., 
and  listened  to  a  long  list  of  complaints 
about  the  inadequacy  of  the  trainhig  the 
men  were  receiving. 

The  men  claimed  that  many  of  the 
records  certifying  that  the  unit  had 
passed  various  training  tests  were  being 
falsified.  After  a  brief  study  of  the  unit's 
training  by  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
conducted  upon  my  request,  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  the  records  of  some  of  the 
men  had,  indeed,  been  falsified.  The  caU- 
up  of  other  units  indicated  the  same  con- 
dition of  affairs.  Not  only  has  the  callup 
of  Reserve  and  National  Guard  units 
failed  to  provide  the  military  with  well- 
trained  'ready  for  action"  units,  but  it 
has  been  accompanied  with  heavy  and 
excess  cost. 

Of  the  Cleveland  unit  which  I  visited 
at  Fort  Meade,  approximately  75  percent 
of  its  members  were  married  and  had 
children.  The  average  age  of  the  men  was 
between  26  and  27.  A  great  portion  of  the 
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hardship  to  the  men  resulted  from  re- 
duced Income  li  the  military  which 
would  reduce  the  x  families  to  poverty 
levels.  In  addition  the  military  Is  facing 
extra  costs  in  de  >endency  and  support 
allowances  for  th  t  vast  majority  of  the 

unit. 

For  these  two  reasons,  I  urge  and 
strongly  hope  that  Congress  will  give 
priority  consldera'  ion  early  next  year  to 
a  careful  review  and  overhaul  of  the 
Reserve  and  Natonal  Guard  training 
program.  The  lajk  of  readiness  and 
added  expenses  wilch  I  have  cited  are 
not  the  fault  of  th<  men  enrolled  in  these 
units.  They  are  th  e  fault  of  the  system. 

First,  the  term  « f  commitment  for  re- 
servists should  be  i  educed  from  6  years  to 
4,  or  even  3  yean .  This  would  allow  a 
greater  turnover  In  the  Reserves  and 
provide  a  larger  p  x)l  of  men  with  mili- 
tary training.  It  w  ould  also  guide  young 
people  who  desire  <  o  complete  their  mili- 
tary obligation  be  ore  commencing  mto 
marriage,  and  fam  ly  life.  With  younger 
reservists,  called  ui,  the  military  would 
not  have  to  bear  :ostly  dependence  al- 
lowances. Family  I  fe  would  face  less  dis- 
ruptions. 

While  the  term  }f  commitment  would 
be  cut,  the  intenslt  y  of  training  would  be 
Increased.  More  long-weekend  drills, 
longer  summer  ci  mp,  or  extension  of 
Initial  6-month  bi  islc  training  could  be 
provided.  This  wo  old  give  the  Nation  a 
body  of  men  who.  when  called,  woiild  be 
truly  ready  to  go.  *]  hey  would  not  need  to 
review  training  or  go  through  shake- 
downs. They  would  be  modem  minute- 
men. 

If  Congress  wll  act  and  demand 
changes  along  the  «  lines,  if  the  present 
Pentagon  routine  s  scrapped,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  p(  tential  and  capability 
of  the  fine  men  w  lo  are  enrolled  in  our 
Reserves  will  be  fu  ly  realized. 

Mr.  SCHEUER  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
Tuesday  I  voted  against  the  military 
procurement  auth  3rlzation  bill.  Today, 
for  essentially  tha  same  reasons.  I  am 
compelled  to  vote  against  the  E)epart- 
ment  of  Defense  a:  >propriation  bill.  I  do 
this  reluctantly  tecause  we  must,  of 
course,  have  a  I>  fense  Establishment, 
and  it  must  be  func  ed. 

However,  as  I  si  id  on  Tuesday,  I  am 
very  concerned  thit  we  appear  to  be  so 
eager  to  grant  c{  rte  blanche  for  de- 
fense appropriatioi  s  and  so  reluctant  to 
appropriate  the  finds  necessary  to  al- 
leviate America's  :>ressing  urban  prob- 
lems. I  am  impress  ni  by  the  evidence  In 
Congressional  Quarterly  and  elsewhere 
that  there  is  substemtial  water  and  fat 
in  the  defense  bulget,  and  that  many 
high-ranking  defeise  experts  feel  that 
our  military  strength  would  be  unim- 
paired by  a  reduc  ;ion  in  excess  of  $10 
billion  in  the  anni  al  budget.  Until  such 
time  as  requests  fcr  military  appropria- 
tions are  given  mor ;  thoroughgoing  scru- 
tiny so  that  we  cai  feel  some  confidence 
that  the  amoimi  s  appropriated  are 
really  necessary,  I  ihall  continue  to  vote 
against  these  bills  as  the  only  means  of 
protest  available  U  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN  All  time  has  expired. 

The, Clerk  will  r<ad. 

The  Clerk  conclided  the  reading  of 
the  biU. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  parliamentary 
situation  is  such  that  the  gentleman  can- 
not be  recognized  for  that  purpose  since 
all  debate  has  been  concluded. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thought  that  was  on  the 
last  section. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Rosten- 
KowsKi,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Conunittee. 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  18707)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment, with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendment  be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill 
as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and   nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  ac- 
cepting the  amendments  as  a  whole,  or 
are  we  accepting  a  specific  amendment 
by  a  separate  rollcall  vote? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  theie  is  only  one 
amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Is  the  amendment  in- 
volved the  one  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  and  the  one 
against  which  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
spoke  in  opposition? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  it  is  the  Hall 
amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Did  not  the  request  come 
too  late  after  a  vote  had  been  called  for? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  answer  is  "No."  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  73,  nays  268,  not  voting  90, 
as  follows : 

(RoUNo.  318| 
TEAS— 73 


Abcrnetby 

Ashbrook 

Baring 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Betts 


Bevlll 

Bow 

BrlnUey 

Brock 

BroytaUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 


Burke,  Fla. 
BxirtOD,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Clancy 
Cleveland 


Collier 

Collins 

Colmei 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Denney 

DlcklHEon 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Pino 

Fisher 

Pulton,  Pa. 

aall&anakls 

Oettys 

Oross 

Haley 

Hall 

Hosmer 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Adiuns 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  Dl. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala 
Ardrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspir.all 
Ay  res 
Barrett 
Bates 
Bell 
Berry 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Carter 

Chamberlain 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cobelan 
Corbett 
Cormac 
Cowger 
Culver 
Cvutls 
Daniels 
Davis.  Qa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dent 
Devlne 
DlngeU 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
DulsM 
Dwyer 
Bckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
BUberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Pallon 
Faacell 
Pelgban 


Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Kornegay 

Langen 

Lennon 

Lukens 

McClure 

McMillan 

Marsh 

Miller,  Ohio 

MlnshaU 

Montgomery 

O'Konski 

lott 

Price,  Tex. 

Qulllen 

RandaU 

Rivers 

NAYS— 268 

Findley 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frledel 

Pulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Oarmatz 
Qathings 
Oibbocs 
Oilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Greer,  Pa. 
Griffin 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Halleck 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Howard 
HuU 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Ke« 
Keith 
King.  N.y 
Kleppe 
Kupferman 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Laird 
Latta 
Lipscomb 
Long,  Md. 
McCarthy 
McCloskey 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McFall 
MacOregor 
Machen 
Mahon 
Mallliard 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MesklU 
Michel 


Rogers.  Fla. 

Satterfleld 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whltener 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Miller,  Calif. 

MUls 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mize 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 

Natcher 

Ned7i 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Hara.  111. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

OUen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Otticger 

Patten 

Peily 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phil  bin 

Pike 

Price,  m. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Rees 

Reld,  m. 

Reld,  N.T. 

Retfel 

Reinecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Rtunsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Slkes 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  WU. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  NJ. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 
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oilman 

Utt 

VanDeerlln 

Vanlk 

Vigortto 

WaggoniMr 

Waldla 

Walkar 

Wampler 


Watts  Wyatt 

Whalen  Wydler 

Whlt«  WyUe 

Whltt«n  Wyman 

WldnaU  Yates 

Wiggins  Young 

WUllams.  P».  Zablockl 
Winn 
Wright 

NOT  VOTINO— 90 


Asbmore 

Battln 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bray 

Broomfleld 

Burleson 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Conabis 

Conte 

Conyers 

Daddarlo 

Dawson 

Derwlnskl 

Diggs 

Farbstein 

Flynt 

GaUagher 

Gardner 

Oialnu) 

Orifflths 

Ouri:ey 

Hagan 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Hawkins 


Hubert 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Hungate 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

KeUy 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

KiiykendaU 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Monagan 
Moore 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Nix 

O'Neal,  Ga. 
Passman 


Patman 
Pepper 
Pickle 
Plrnle 
Poa^e 
PodeU 
Pollock 
Rarlck 
Resnlck 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rosenthal 
Roudebush 
Roush 
St  Germain 
Saylor 
Schwelker 
Slsk 

Smith.  N.Y. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Taylor 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  Qa. 
Udall 

Vander  Jagt 
Whalley 
WUlls 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  armounced   the  following 
pairs: 
Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Batten. 
Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 
Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 
Mr.  CeUer  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 
Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  McDade. 
Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  Pollock. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Gardner. 
Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Horton. 
•    Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Bray. 
Mr.  Parbsteln  with  Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Myers. 
Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Moore. 
Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  SchweUier. 
Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  vrlth  Mr.   Steiger  of  Ari- 
zona. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Flynt  vrtth  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mrs.  Orunths  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Gumey. 

Mr.    Patman    with    Mr.    Thompson    of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Wlllla  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  KeUy  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.    Jones    of    North    CaroUna    with    Mr. 
Whalley. 

Mr.    Hungate    with    Mr.    Macdonald    of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Hardv  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  OeorgU  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  NU. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Ur.  Dawson. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Oonyers  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.    Murphy    of    New    York     with     Mr. 
Pickle. 

Mr.  Qallagber  with  Mr.  Roush. 


Messrs.  NICHOU3  and  MacQREGOR 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  SHIPLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  BZCOKMIT  omRED  BY  MR.  KTJPFEB- 
MAN 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN  moves  to  recommit  the  bUl 
HH.  18707  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  333.  nays  7,  not  voting  91, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  319] 
YEAS— 333 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  111. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
AspinaU 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
BoUlng 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 


Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahUI 
Carter 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
ClawGon,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cobelan 
CoUler 
Collins 
Colmer 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

DlngeU 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Edwards.  La. 


EUberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Kshlcman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

FaUon 

FasoeU 

Feighan 

Plndley 

Pino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Frtedel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallflanakis 

GaUagher 

Garmatz 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Gray 

Green,  Dreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

GrUBn 

Oross 

Orover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Haley 

HaU 

Halleck 

Halpern 

HamUton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Harrison 


Harsba 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hosmer 

Howard 

HuU 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

King,  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McCloEkey 

McClure 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEw£n 
McFall 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Mahon 
MailUard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MeskUl 
Michel 
MUler,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 


Montgomery 

MoorbeMl 

Morgan 

Morris.  N.  Max. 

Morse.  Mass. 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy.  HI. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Hara.  ni. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konski 

Olsen 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

PeUy 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PhUbln 

Pike 

Poff 

Price,  lU. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Reid,  m. 

Held,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reinecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 
Scberle 

NAYS— 7 


Brown,  Calif.      Rees 
Kupferman         Reuss 
Mosher  Ryan 
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SchneebeU 

Schwengel 

ScoU 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Whitener 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wolfl 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwach 


Scheuer 


NOT  VOTING — 91 


Asbmore 

Battln 

Blackburn 

Blatrlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bray 

Broomfleld 

Burleson 

Carey 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Daddarlo 

Dawson 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Farbstein 

Flynt 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Gardner 
Glaimo 
OrifBths 
Gumey 
Hagan 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 


Hardy 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Hungate 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

KuykeodaU 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Monagan 
Moore 
Myers 
Nix 
O'Neal,  Ga. 


Passman 
Patman 
Pepper 
Pickle 
Plrnle 
Poage 
PodeU 
Pollock 
Rartck 
Resnlck 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rosenthal 
Roudebush 
St  Germain 
Saylor 
Schwelker 
Slsk 

Smith,  N.Y. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Taylor 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  Ga. 
UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 
WhaUey 
wmis 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
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The   Clerk   anrounced  the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Battin. 

Mr.  H6b«rt  with  V  r.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  :  ifr.  Matblas  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  {ioudebiuh. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr .  Broomfleld. 

Ui.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  D«rwlnakl. 

Mr.  Ol&lmo  with  \  'x.  McDade. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  VIr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Text  a  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr  Horton.  . 

Mr.  Madden  with  1  Ir.  Bray. 

Mr.  Parbsteln  wllh  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  ^  'ander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Henderson  wit  i  Mr  Myers. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  »  i.  Schwelker. 

Mr.  King  of  Calif  }rnla  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  wl  ;h  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  M  llson  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Boland  with  N  r.  Conte. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mrs.  Orlffltha  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  St  Germain  wl  Lb  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Tiiylor  with  M  .  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  ROSA'S  of  Colo  ado  with  Mr.  McCullocb. 

Mr.  Pepper  with    Mr.  Gumey. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Ii  [r.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  WUlla  with  ^'i.  Smith  of  New  Tork. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mi .  Conable. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Nc  rth  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Whalley. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mi .  Udall. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mi  Herlong. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  wltl  i  Mr.  Olggs. 

Mr.  Long  of  LouU  ana  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Geoi  gla  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  J  Ir.  Nix. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  M :.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Podell  with  M  .  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  1  [r.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  :  dr.  Carey. 

The  result  of  th »  vote  was  aimounced 
as  above  recorded. 
A  motion  to  re:onslder  was  laid  on 

the  table. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  ^9r.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, tiie  gentlei  lan  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Pickle],  has  askel  me  to  explain  his 
absence  on  this  vote,  and  to  express  his 
support  for  passage  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Act  for  fiscal  1969. 

An  engagement  scheduled  over  3 
months  ago,  in  wljich  the  people  of  his 
district  honor  their  congressional  Rep- 
resentative is  takhig  place  in  Texas  this 
afternoon.  This  celebration  is  a  tradition 
of  over  20  years.  3ut  for  this  occasion 
the  gentleman  froi  a  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle] 
would  be  here,  an  1  if  he  were  here,  he 
would  vote  for  parage  of  this  bill. 


PER^^SSION   TO 
AND 


REVISE,   EXTEND, 
INCLUDE 


to 
tie 


Mr.    MAHON. 
unanimous  conseilt 
who  have  spoken 
Defense  appropri^ion 
have   permission 
their  remarks  in 
and  to  include  pertinent 
terial. 

The  SPEAKER, 
the    request    of 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


)Ax.    Speaker,    I 

that  all  Members 

( n  the  Department  of 

bill  today  may 

revise  and  extend 

body  of  the  Record 

additional  ma- 


Is  there  objection  to 
\  he    gentleman    from 


OENERAIi  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
of  the  House  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the-  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
BRIES  TO  PILE  REPORT  ON  HJt. 
18808,  COMMERCIAL  FISHERIES 
DEVELOPMENT    ACT    EXTENSION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Nfarine  and  Fisheries  may  have 
imtil  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
HJl.  18808,  a  bill  to  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Commercial  Fisheries  De- 
velopment Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  827,  TO 
ESTABLISH  A  NATIONWIDE  SYS- 
TEM OF  TRAILS 

Mr.  ASPINALL  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (S.  827) 
to  establish  a  nationwide  system  of  trails, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


REDWOOD  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill   (S. 

2515)  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
the  Redwood  National  Park  in  the  State 
of  California,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Repost  (H.  Rept.  No.  1890) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the   Bill   (S. 

2516)  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Redwood  National  Park 
m  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes",  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  In- 
sert the  following: 

"That,  In  order  to  preserve  significant  ex- 
amples of  the  primeval  coastal  redwood  (Se- 
quoia sempervlrens )  forests  and  the  streams 
and  seashores  with  which  they  are  associated 
for  purposes  of  public  inspiration,  enjoy- 
ment, and  scientific  study,  there  Is  hereby 
established  a  Redwood  National  Park  In  Del 
Norte  and  Humboldt  Counties,  California. 


"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  area  to  be  Included  within 
the  Redwood  National  Park  Is  that  generally 
depicted  on  the  maps  entitled  'Redwood  Na- 
tional Park'  numbered  NP8-RED-71I4-A 
and  NPS-RED-7114-B.  and  dated  September 
1B68.  copies  of  which  maps  shall  be  kept 
available  for  public  inspection  In  the  offices 
of  the  National  Park  Service.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  shall  be  filed  with  appro- 
priate officers  of  Del  Norte  and  Humboldt 
Counties.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  'Secretary')  may 
from  time  to  time,  with  a  view  to  carrying 
out  the  purpose  of  this  Act  and  with  partic- 
ular attention  to  minimizing  slltatlon  of  the 
streams,  damage  to  the  timber,  and  assuring 
the  preservation  of  the  scenery  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  national  park  as  depicted 
on  said  maps,  modify  said  boundaries,  giving 
notice  of  any  changes  involved  therein  by 
publication  of  a  revised  drawing  or  boundary 
description  in  the  Federal  Register  and  by 
filing  said  revision  with  the  officers  with 
whom  the  original  maps  were  filed,  but  the 
acreage  within  said  park  shall  at  no  time 
exceed  fifty-eight  thousand  acres,  exclusive  of 
submerged  lands. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire by  donation  only  all  or  part  of  existing 
publicly  owned  highways  and  roads  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  park  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  for  park  purposes.  Until  such  high- 
ways and  roads  have  been  acquired,  the  Sec- 
retary may  cooperate  with  appropriate  State 
and  local  officials  in  patroling  and  maintain- 
ing such  roads  and  highways. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
acquire  lands  and  Interests  In  land  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Redwood  National  Park 
and,  in  addition  thereto,  not  more  than  ten 
acres  outside  of  those  boundaries  for  an  ad- 
ministrative site  or  sites.  Such  acquisition 
may  be  by  donation,  purchase  with  appro- 
priated or  donated  funds,  exchange,  or  other- 
wise, but  lands  and  Interests  In  land  owned 
by  the  State  of  California  may  be  acquired 
only  by  donation. 

"(b)(1)  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  there  is  hereby  vested  in  the 
United  States  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  in, 
and  the  right  to  immediate  possession  of.  all 
real  property  within  the  park  boundaries 
designated  in  maps  NPS-RED-7114-A  and 
NPS-RED-7114-B,  except  real  property 
owned  by  the  State  of  California  or  a  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  and  except  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 
The  Secretary  shall  allow  for  the  orderly 
termination  of  all  operations  on  real  property 
acquired  by  the  United  States  imder  this  sub- 
section, and  for  the  removal  of  equipment. 
faciUties,  and  personal  property  therefrom. 

"(2)  The  United  States  will  pay  Just  com- 
pensation to  the  owner  of  any  real  property 
taken  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 
Such  compensation  shall  be  paid  either:  (A) 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  money 
appropriated  from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund,  Including  money  appropri- 
ated to  the  Fund  pursuant  to  section  4(b)  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended,  subject  to  the  appro- 
priation limitation  in  section  10  of  this  Act. 
upon  certification  to  him  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  agreed  negotiated  value  of  such  prop- 
erty, or  the  valuation  of  the  property 
awarded  by  Judgment,  Including  Interest  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per  annum  from  the 
date  of  taking  the  property  to  the  date  of 
payment  therefor;  or  (B)  by  the  Secretary, 
if  the  owner  of  the  land  concurs,  with  any 
federally  owned  property  available  to  him  for 
purposes  of  exchange  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5  of  this  Act:  or  (C)  by 
the  Secretary  using  any  combination  of  such 
money  or  federally  owned  property.  Any  .ac- 
tion against  the  United  States  for  the  re- 
covery of  Just  compensation  for  the  land  and 
interests  therein  taken  by  the  United  States 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  brought  In  the 
Court  of  Claims  as  provided  In  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  section  1491. 
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"(3)  Subsection  3(b)  shall  apply  to  owner- 
ships of  fifty  acres  or  less  only  if  such 
ownerships  are  held  or  occupied  primarily 
for  nonresidential  or  nonagrlcultural  pur- 
poses, and  If  the  Secretary  gives  notice  to 
the  owner  within  sixty  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  of  the  application  of 
this  subsection.  Notice  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  made  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  The  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  that  district  In 
which  such  ownerships  are  located  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  any 
action  brought  by  any  person  having  an  In- 
terest therein  for  damages  occurring  by  rea- 
son of  the  temporary  application  of  this 
paragraph,  between  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  and  the  date  upon  which  the  Secretary 
gives  such  notice.  Nothing  In  this  paragraph 
shall  l)e  construed  as  affecting  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  under  subsections  (a)  and 
(c)  of  this  section  to  acquire  such  areas  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  If  any  Individual  tract  or  parcel  of 
land  acquired  Is  partly  inside  and  partly 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  park  or  the 
administrative  site  the  Secretary  may,  in 
order  to  minimize  the  payment  of  severance 
damages,  acquire  the  whole  of  the  tract  or 
parcel  and  exchange  that  part  of  It  which  Is 
outside  the  boundaries  for  land  or  Interests 
in  land  inside  the  boundaries  or  for  other 
land  or  intereste  In  land  acquired  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  and  dispose  of  so  much  thereof 
as  is  not  so  utilized  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat. 
377),  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.).  The 
cost  of  any  land  so  acquired  and  disposed  of 
shall  not  be  charged  against  the  limitation 
on  authorized  appropriations  contained  In 
section  10  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized 
to  acquire,  as  provided  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  lands  and  Interests  In  land 
bordering  both  sides  of  the  highway  between 
the  present  southern  boundary  of  Prairie 
Creek  Redwoods  State  Park  and  a  point  on 
Redwood  Creek  near  the  town  of  Orlck  to  a 
depth  sufficient  to  maintain  or  to  restore 
a  screen  of  trees  between  the  highway  and 
the  land  behind  the  screen  and  the  activi- 
ties conducted  thereon. 

"(e)  In  order  to  afford  as  full  protection 
as  Is  reasonably  possible  to  the  timber,  soil, 
and  streams  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
park,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized,  by  any 
of  the  means  set  out  In  subsections  (a)  and 
(c)  of  this  section,  to  acquire  Interests  in 
land  from,  and  to  enter  Into  contracts  and 
cooperative  agreenjents  with,  the  owners  of 
land  on  the  periphery  of  the  park  and  on 
watersheds  tributary  to  streams  within  the 
park  designed  to  assure  that  the  conse- 
quences of  forestry  management,  timbering, 
land  use,  and  soil  conservation  practices  con- 
ducted thereon,  or  of  the  lack  of  such  prac- 
tices, will  not  adversely  affect  the  timber, 
soil,  and  streams  within  the  park  as  afore- 
said. As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
"interests  In  land"  does  not  Include  fee  title 
unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  cost  of  a 
necessary  less-than-fee  interest  would  be  dis- 
proportionately high  as  compared  with  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  fee.  No  acquisition  other 
than  by  donation  shall  be  effectuated  and 
no  contract  or  cooperative  agreement  shall 
be  executed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  until  sixty 
days  after  he  has  notified  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  his  Intended  action  and 
of  the  costs  and  benefits  to  the  United  States 
Involved  therein. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  owner  of  improved  prop- 
erty on  the  date  of  Its  acquisition  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act  may,  as  a  condition 
of  such  acquisition,  retain  for  himself  and 
his  heirs  and  assigns  a  right  of  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  the  Improved  property  for  noncom- 
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merclal  residential  purposes  for  a  definite 
term  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  years  or, 
in  lieu  thereof,  for  a  term  ending  at  the  death 
of  the  owner  or  the  death  of  his  spouse, 
whichever  Is  later.  The  owner  shall  elect 
the  term  to  be  reserved.  Unless  the  property 
is  wholly  or  partially  donated  to  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  the  owner  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  property  on  the  date 
of  acquisition  minus  the  fair  market  value 
on  that  date  of  the  right  retained  by  the 
owner.  A  right  retained  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  termination  by 
the  Secretary  upon  his  determination  that 
it  Is  being  exercised  in  a  manner  incon- 
sistent with  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  and  it 
shall  terminate  by  operation  of  law  upon 
the  Secretary's  notlfjrtng  the  holder  of  the 
right  of  such  determination  and  tendering 
to  him  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  market 
value  of  that  portion  of  the  right  which 
remains  unexpired. 

"(b)  The  term  "Improved  property",  as  used 
In  this  section,  means  a  detached,  noncom- 
mercial residential  dwelling,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  was  l>egun  before  October  9, 
1967,  together  with  so  much  of  the  land  on 
which  the  dwelling  Is  situated,  the  said  land 
being  in  the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling, 
as  the  Secretary  shalT  designate  to  be  rea- 
sonably necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
dwelling  for  the  sole  purpose  of  noncommer- 
cial residential  use,  together  with  any  struc- 
tures accessory  to  the  dwelling  which  are 
situated  on  the  land  so  designated. 

"■(c)  The  Secretary  shall  have,  with  respect 
to  any  real  property  acquired  by  him  in  sec- 
tions 5  and  8.  township  13  north,  range  1 
east.  Humboldt  meridian,  authority  to  sell  or 
lease  the  same  to  the  former  owner  under 
such  conditions  and  restrictions  as  will  as- 
sure that  It  Is  not  utilized  In  a  manner  or 
for  purposes  Inconsistent  with  the  national 
park. 

"Sec.  5.  In  exercising  his  authority  to  ac- 
quire property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary 
may  accept  title  to  any  non-Pederal  property 
vinthln  the  boundaries  of  the  park,  and  out- 
side of  such  boundaries  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed In  thU  Act.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  may 
acquire  such  property  from  the  grantor  by 
exchange  for  any  federally  owned  property 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  In  California,  except  property 
needed  for  public  use  and  management, 
which  he  classifies  as  suitable  for  exchange 
or  other  disposal,  or  any  federally  owned 
property  he  may  designate  within  the  North- 
em  Redwood  Purchase  Unit  In  Del  Norte 
County.  California,  except  that  section  known 
and  designated  as  the  Yurok  Experimental 
Forest,  consisting  of  approximately  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-five  acres.  Such  federally 
owned  property  shall  also  be  available  for 
use  by  the  Secretary  In  lieu  of,  or  together 
with,  cash  In  payment  of  Just  compensation 
for  any  real  property  taken  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(b)  of  this  Act.  The  values  of  the  prop- 
erties so  exchanged  either  shall  be  approxi- 
mately equal  or.  If  they  are  not  approxi- 
mately equal,  the  value  shall  be  equalized  by 
the  payment  of  cash  to  the  grantor  or  to  the 
Secretary  as  the  circumstances  require. 
Through  the  exercise  of  his  exchange  au- 
thority, the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent 
possible,  minimize  economic  dislocation  and 
the  disruption  of  the  grantor's  commercial 
operations. 

"Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  any  Federal  property  located 
within  any  of  the  areas  described  in  sections 
2  and  3  of  this  Act  may,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  head  of  the  agency  having  cus- 
tody thereof,  be  transferred  without  con- 
sideration to  the  administrative  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  for  use  by  him  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision   of   law,   the   Secretary   shall   have 


the  same  authority  with  respect  to  contracts 
for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  interests  In 
land  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  as  was 
given  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  othir 
land  acquisitions  by  section  34  of  the  Act 
of  May  30,  1908  (35  Stat.  545;  40  U.S.C.  261), 
and  the  Secretary  and  the  owner  of  land  to 
be  acquired  under  this  Act  may  agree  that 
the  purchase  price  will  be  paid  In  periodic 
Installments  over  a  period  that  does  not 
exceed  ten  years,  virtth  Interest  on  the  un- 
paid balance  thereof  at  a  rate  which  Is  not 
In  excess  of  the  current  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to 
maturity  comparable  to  the  average  maturi- 
ties on  the  Installments. 

"(b)  Judgments  against  the  United  States 
for  amounts  in  excess  of  the  deposit  In  court 
made  in  condemnation  actions  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  1302  of  the 
Act  of  July  27.  1956  (70  Stat.  694) ,  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  724a),  and  the  Act  of  June  26. 
1948  (62  Stat.  979),  as  amended  (28  U.S.C. 
2414.  2517). 

"Sec.  8.  The  present  practice  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
of  maintaining  memorial  groves  of  redwood 
trees  named  for  l>enefactors  of  the  State 
redwood  parks  shall  be  continued  by  the 
Secretary  in  the  Redwood  National  Park. 

"Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
Redwood  National  Park  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  25.  1916 
(39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1-4),  as  amended 
and  supplemented. 

'"Sec.  10.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $92,000,000  for  land  acquisi- 
tion to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bill. 

Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
Roy  a.  Taylok, 
Harold  T.  Johnson, 
John  P.  Saylor, 
Theodore  R.  Ktipferman. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Henry  M.  Jackson. 
Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Alan  Bible. 
,  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 

Clifford  P.  Hansen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill. 
S.  2515,  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 
Redwood  National  Park  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  other  purposes,  submit  this 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
language  recommended  and  adopted  In  the 
accompanying  conference  report. 

The  committee  of  conference  on  S.  2515 
recommends  adoption  of  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  House 
amendment  to  S.  2515.  The  major  differences 
l>etween  the  amendment  recommended  by 
the  Conference  Committee,  the  original 
House  amendment,  and  S.  2515  as  It  passed 
the  Senate  are  outlined  below. 

The  conference  committee  recommends  tlie 
establishment  of  a  Redwood  National  Park 
with  an  overall  size  of  not  more  than  58,000 
acres,  exclusive  of  submerged  lands.  In  the 
bin  as  It  originally  passed  the  Senate  this 
limit  was  64,000  acres  and  In  the  House 
amendment  it  was  28,500  acres. 

The  principal  upland  areas  Included  within 
the  revised  boundaries  of  the  park  are,  in 
addition  to  the  Jededlah  Smith,  Del  Norte 
Coast,  and  Prairie  Creek  Redwoods  State 
parks,  the  following: 

(a)  The  area  east  and  south  of  Jededlah 
Smith  State  Park— approximately  4600 
acres; 

(b)  Lost  Man  Creek  drainage  area — ap- 
proximately 5800  acres; 
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(c)  Uttto  Lort  111  n  Oraek  dndiMfa  arM^ 
approximately  3336 

(d)  Tbe  are*  aou  b  of  PnOrto  Greek  SUte 
weet  of  Pralrli  Creek  and  north  at  tbe 

county   roftd— approximately   3936 


Creek  corridor  beginning 
In  'Mctlon  34,  townal  Ip  11  nortb,  range  1  eaet 
and  continuing  al<  tng  botb  aldee  at  tbe 
stream  Into  aecttoi,  6,  townahlp  9  nortb, 
range  3  eaat,  includl  og  tbe  so-called  Xmerald 
Mile  and  the  "Tsfl  TVees"  area — appcoH- 
mately  4300  acres; 

(f )  An  area  to  tti  i  nortb,  east  and  west  of 
tbe  lower  portion  o  '  tbe  foregoing— approxi- 
mately 4136  aores; 

(g)  Three  coastal  itrlps  (In  most  caeee  one- 
quarter  mile  Inland  (rom  mean  blgb  tide)  be- 
tween Del  Norte  Oiast  SUte  park  and  tbe 
Klamatb  Blver,  bet  reen  tbe  Klamatb  River 
and  the  northern  b  mndary  of  Prairie  Creek 
State  Park,  and  beti  «en  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  Pralrte  Creek  i  Itate  Park  and  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  Dry  Lagoon  SUte  Park- 
approximately  4100  teree. 

Minor  areas  accoi  nt  for  another  180  acres, 
more  or  leas,  wlthlx  tbe  revised  park  bound- 
aries. Tbe  estimate  1  cost  of  acquiring  the 
l«Dd8  if  jpa,000,000  n  casb  or  kind.  Tbls  esti- 
mate Is  baaed  prUdpaUy  on  an  appraisal 
made  by  Hammon.  Jensen  and  Wallen,  an 
experienced  timber  i^ipralsal  firm,  and  In- 
cludes allowances  f  }r  contingencies  and  for 
administrative  expenses  connected  wltb  the 
acquisition. 

The  three  State  parks  mentioned  above 
total  37,500  acres.  T  ley  and  other  State  lands 
within  tbe  boundar  es  of  the  park  will  be  ac- 
quired only  by  don  itlon,  as  both  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  House  i  jnendment  provided,  but 
a  donation  or  agree  naent  to  donate  tbe  State 
parks  will  not  be  a  ( ondltlon  precedent  to  es- 
tablishment of  the  national  park  as  the 
Bouse  amendment  propoeed.  T7ntll  donated, 
pubUc  highways  an  1  roads  within  tbe  park 
will  continue  to  be  i  iperated  by  tbe  SUte  and 
lU  political  subdivisions.  Tbe  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  howe  er.  Is  authorized  to  co- 
operate with  SUte  and  local  officials  In  tbla 
work  by  section  2(1 )  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee amendment,  Whether  the  SUU  will 
donate  Its  parks  an  1  other  lands  will  be  up  to 
It  to  decide.  If  It  lecldes  not  to  do  so.  the 
National  Park  Serrlce  will  nevertheless  be 
expected  to  cooper  tU  wltb  SUU  officials  to 
minimize  admlnls'  ratlve  problems  and  to 
offer  to  the  Amerlc  ui  public  a  full  opportu- 
nity to  enjoy  the  b  lauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
Redwood  country. 

The  conference  c  mimlttee  recommends,  as 
did  tbe  original  S<naU  bill  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Interloi  have  authority  to  utilize 
lands  within  the  ni  rthem  Redwood  purchase 
unit,  except  the  9!  6  acres  wblcb  are  within 
the  Yurok  Ezperln  ental  Forest,  for  acquisi- 
tion of  some  of  tb<  private  lands  wltbln  tbe 
park.  It  also  recon  mends  that  the  Secretary 
be  authorized  to  \  [tlllze  for  exchange  pur- 
poses lands  wltbli  the  State  of  California 
Wblcb  are  under  tl  e  administrative  Jurisdic- 
tion of  tbe  Biireiu  of  Land  Management. 
This  latter  proylsl  >n  was  in  the  SenaU  bill 
and  a  eimllar,  tt  ough  somewhat  broader, 
provision  was  In  tl  e  House  amendment.  The 
provision  wltb  res]  ect  to  the  use  of  tbe  pur- 
chase unit  Is  not  :  ntended  to  be  precedent- 
setting.  It  Is.  rath<  r,  a  rare  exception  to  the 
rule  which  ought  t  3  be  followed  In  all  except 
tbe  most  oompellli  g  of  circumstances  and  Is 
Justified  In  tbls  ca  le  only  by  the  exceptional 
BUtus  of  tbe  pure  tiase  imlt  and  by  tbe  de- 
sire to  preserve  as  i  part  of  the  national  park 
system  trees  whicli  would  otherwise  be  ex- 
ploited even  thoug  i  tbls  must  be  at  tbe  price 
of  trees  of  tbe  sat  le  species  in  Oovenmient 
ownership  which  a  e  now  subject  to  tbe  same 
treatment.  In  view  of  these  two  provisions  of 
tbe  bill,  it  Is  expo  ited  that  tbe  casb  outlay 
required  for  tbe  ]  lark  will  be  considerably 
below  tbe  $93,000,(  00  mentioned  above.  Tbls 
means,  of  course,   ;bat  use  of  the  exchange 


authority  Is  not  to  be  subordinated  to  use 
of  tbe  caab-acqulaltlan  autborlty.  Not  only 
will  tbe  oonstunmatlon  of  exchanges  reduce 
tbe  Oovenunent's  casb  outflow  but  It  will 
carry  out  tbe  purpose  for  which  It  Is  being 
granted — via.,  to  "mlnlmlie  economic  dis- 
location and  tbe  disruption  of  ...  of  com- 
mercial operations"  In  tbe  chief  Industry  of 
tbe  locality. 

In  order  to  expedlU  establishment  of  tbe 
park  and  to  avoid  serious  changes  In  tbe  cost 
of  acquiring  tbe  land  which  might  occur 
after  paaaage  of  the  laglsUUon.  tbe  confer- 
ence committee  has  Included  In  section  S(b) 
of  tbe  bill  a  legisUtlve  taking  provision. 
This  provision  will  be  applicable  to  the 
greater  part  of  tbe  private  lands  within  the 
boundarlss  of  the  park.  Ite  effect  Is  to  vest 
in  the  United  SUtes,  as  soon  as  the  btll 
passes  botb  Houses  and  Is  signed  by  tbe 
President,  title  to  aU  lands  wltbln  the  park 
boundaries  which  are  owned  or  operated  by 
the  four  major  luntber  companies  concerned, 
to  all  other  tracte  of  60  acres  or  more,  and 
to  tracU  of  less  than  50  acres  which  are 
utilized  primarily  for  nonresidential  and 
nonagrlcultural  purposes.  The  four  com- 
panies referred  to  are  the  ArcaU  Redwood 
Co.,  tbe  Relllm  Lumber  Co.,  the  Simpeon 
Lumber  Co.,  and  the  Oeorgla-Paclfic  Corp., 
and  their  affiliates.  Tbe  lands  held  by  or  for 
them  which  are  affected  by  tbls  provision 
are  as  follows,  as  nearly  as  can  now  be  de- 
termined : 

(Approximate  acres] 

ArcaU  Redwood  Co 11,000 

Simpson  Lumber  Co 6.770 

Georgla-Paclflc    Corp 3, 430 

Relllm  Lxmiber  Co 3,260 

A  legislative  taking  provision— one.  how- 
ever, that  was  not  identical  wltb  the  one 
that  Is  Included  In  the  bill — was  requested 
by  the  company  prmclpally  concerned.  The 
companies  will  be  given  time  to  remove  their 
facilities,  equipment  and  other  personal 
property,  including  felled  trees,  from  the 
property.  Compensation  for  the  taking,  to 
the  extent  it  is  paid  in  cash  and  not  in  Und, 
will  be  paid  from  moneys  appropriated  from 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Ptmd 
upon  certification  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  the  amount  involved.  If  such 
payment  is  not  made  or  if  the  amount  paid 
Is  not  satisfactory  to  the  companies,  they 
will  be  entlUed  to  a  judicial  determination 
made  by  the  Court  of  Claims  tinder  28  n.S.C. 
1491.  In  either  event,  the  value  as  ulti- 
mately determined  will  draw  Interest  from 
the  date  of  taking  until  the  date  of  pay- 
ment at  the  rate  of  6  per  centuim  per  anniun. 
The  bill  provides  In  explicit  terms  that  the 
United  States  "will"  pay  Just  compensation 
for  this  property  and  thus  pledges  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  government  that  this 
will  be  done.  In  view  of  these  provisions  and 
in  order,  moreover,  to  give  the  present  own- 
ers an  eqxiivalent  in  cash  or  kind  as  soon 
as  possible,  it  is  strongly  recommended  (a) 
that  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior,  as  far  as 
he  can  do  so  consistently  wltb  other  com- 
mltmente  on  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund,  seek  an  Immediate  appropriation 
to  f  ulflU  the  obligations  of  tbe  United  Stotes. 
and  (b)  that,  to  the  extent  that  a  settle- 
ment in  kind  Is  not  likely  or  cannot  be  nego- 
tiated, he  pay  over  to  the  companies  what- 
ever appropriated  funds  are  available  to  him 
wlthm  tbe  limits  of  bis  estimate  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  land  taken,  such  pay- 
ment to  be  without  prejudice.  If  bis  esti- 
mate of  value  is  not  satisfactory  to  tbe  com- 
panies, to  further  determination  of  the 
value  either  by  negotiation  or  by  judicial 
action. 

Tbe  members  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee note,  in  this  connection,  that  they  were 
requested  to  consider  and  did  consider  In- 
cluding in  the  bill  a  section  the  effect  of 
which  would  have  been  to  give  tbe  companies 
the  advantages  of  section  1033  of  tbe  In- 


ternal Revenue  Code  If  they  convert  tbe  cash 
they  receive  from  this  involuntary  dlqwsi- 
tlon  of  their  property  into  certain  other  types 
of  Income-producing  property  wltbln  a  lim- 
ited time.  The  other  types  spoken  of  would 
have  been  somewhat  broader  than  that  pres- 
ently allowed  by  section  1083  and  tbe  time 
frame  might  have  been  somewhat  longer 
than  Is  now  provided  by  Uw.  Tbe  committee 
found  It  Infeaslble  to  include  such  a  provi- 
sion In  this  bill.  It  notes,  however,  that  It 
has  been  authorlUUvely  advised  that  the 
present  provisions  of  Uw  are  not  and  ought 
not  to  be  construed  so  strictly  that  a  con- 
version of  redwood  assete  Into  wbltewood 
assete  Is  outside  tbe  bounds  of  section  1033 
and  that,  sympathetic  as  it  is  with  the  gen- 
eral position  in  which  the  companies  find 
themselves,  a  broiMler  approach  than  tbe  one 
provided  In  that  section  may  well  be  war- 
ranted in  this  instance.  It  recommends  that 
consideration  be  given  to  this  problem 
through  a  separate  measure  during  the  next 
session  of  the  Congress. 

The  provisions  of  the  House  amendment 
authorizing  the  acqxilsltlon  of  land  bordering 
Highway  101  between  Prairie  Creek  State 
Park  and  tbe  town  of  Orick  and  the  creation 
of  a  buffer  zone  around  the  periphery  of  the 
park,  either  by  acquisition  of  scenic  ease- 
menu  and  other  InteresU  In  land  or  through 
cooperative  agreemento  with  the  land  own- 
ers in  order  to  protect  park  values,  has  been 
retained  by  the  conference  committee  in 
section  3,  subsections  (d)  and  (e),  of  Its 
substitute  amendment.  While  land  acquired 
under  the  first  of  these  provisions  will  not 
be  wltbln  the  park,  it  will  be  an  Important 
adjunct  to  It.  Tbe  Intent  of  the  second 
provision  U  to  assure,  among  other  things, 
that  clear  cutting  will  not  occur  immediately 
around  the  park  and,  wherever  It  is  reason- 
able to  do  so.  to  allow  selective  logging  to 
be  carried  on  there. 

The  conference  report  recommends  the 
Inclusion  In  the  park  boundaries  of  a  strip 
of  off-shore  submerged  land  one-quarter  mile 
wide  the  full  length  of  the  park.  This  is 
done  with  the  understanding  that  fishing. 
both  sport  and  commercial,  will  be  allowed 
to  contmue  in  the  area  Involved  and  thct 
the  laws  governing  the  same  will  be  the  laws 
of  the  SUte  of  California. 

Tbe  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision authorizing  the  owners  of  exlstlnq 
homes  within  the  park  boundaries  to  retain 
title  thereto  as  long  as  they  conform  to  ap- 
proved zoning  ordinances.  While  this  provi- 
sion has  heretofore  been  used  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  ol  national  recrea- 
tion areas  and  national  seashores,  it  Is  not. 
the  members  of  the  conference  committee 
believe,  consistent  with  what  ought  to  be 
an  objective  when  a  national  ptu'k  is  esUb- 
llsbed — viz.,  the  ultimate  elimination  of  all 
private  inholdlngs  within  park  boundaries. 
It  has  therefore  been  dropped  in  the  Con- 
ference Committee's  propoeed  substitute.  Tbe 
substitute,  however,  contains  the  provisions 
of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  versions 
of  the  bill  allowing  the  owner  of  an  existing 
noncommercial  residence  to  retain  rights  <  f 
use  and  occupancy  for  his  life  and  the  llic- 
of  bis  spouse  or,  if  he  so  chooses,  for  a  term 
of  25  years  or  leas  beginning  on  the  date  the 
property  Is  acquhred  by  the  government.  An 
additional  provision  has  been  Included,  ap- 
plying only  to  two  sections  of  land  at  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Klamath  River,  authorizing  tbe 
SecreUry  of  the  Interior  to  lease  back  or  sell 
back  certain  lands  under  conditions  wblcb 
assure  uses  compatible  wltb  tbe  purposes 
and  existence  of  the  park. 

The  provisions  of  section  7  of  the  con- 
ference committee's  recommended  substi- 
tute are  derived  from  the  House  amendment. 
They  (1)  authorize  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  enter  Into  firm  contracts  for  the 
purchase  of  land  under  the  Act  once  an  ap- 
propriation has  been  made  for  this  pur- 
pose even  though  the  appropriation  Is  In- 
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sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  purchase  price, 

(2)  allow  the  Secretary  and  tbe  landowners 
concerned  to  agree  upon  payment  of  the 
purchase  price  of  land  in  installmente  over 
a  10-year  period  or  less,  the  unpaid  balance 
to  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  that 
of  tbe  current  yield  on  ouUUndlng  United 
States  obligations  maturing  at  or  about  tbe 
game  time  as  the  last  payment  Is  due,  and 

(3)  make  applicable  to  JudgmenU  rendered 
sgainst  the  United  SUtes  in  condemnation 
actions,  includmg  actions  under  Section  3  of 
the  bUl,  the  same  procedure  for  appropriat- 
ing funds  to  satisfy  such  JudgmenU  as  Is 
sppUcable  to  other  JudgmenU  against  the 
government.  In  effect  this  means,  and  It  is 
the  intent  of  the  conference  committee  that 
It  should  be  so  applied,  that  JudgmenU  for 
1100,000  or  less  vrlll  be  paid  from  tbe  con- 
tinuing appropriation  created  in  31  X5&.C. 
724a  and  that  judgmente  for  more  than  that 
amount  will  be  processed  as  ordinary  Judg- 
menU against  tbe  United  SUtes  are  proc- 
essed—that Is,  by  being  Included  In  tbe 
Items  "CTalms  and  JudgmenU"  (eg.,  79  Stet. 
1152)  which  is  regularly  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  for  appropriations.  Since,  as  has 
been  noted  above,  tbe  bulk  of  the  private 
Und  Within  the  park  boundaries  Is  being 
taken  legislatively,  the  chief  benefit  of  this 
provision  will,  in  all  likelihood,  accrue  to 
guch  of  the  smaller  landowners  as  may  be 
subject  to  condemnation.  In  the  case  of  the 
larger  holders  who  choose  to  recover  just 
compensation  by  means  of  a  suit  In  the  Court 
of  Claims,  however,  it  will  and  is  Intended 
to  provide  an  alternative  method  of  payment 
to  that  provided  in  section  3(b). 

The  final  section  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $92,000,000  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land.  As  has  already  been  noted.  It 
Is  expected  that  utilization  of  the  exchange 
provisions  of  tbe  bill  will  reduce  the  casb 
outlay  required  considerably  below  this  fig- 
ure The  $92,000,000  figure  compares  wltb  tbe 
1100.000.000  In  the  original  Senate  bill  and 
the  $56,750,000  in  the  House  amendment.  Al- 
though this  section  omlU  the  llmlUtlon  of 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  development  wblcb  was  contained  In  the 
House  amendment.  It  Is  the  tmdersUndlng 
of  r.ll  members  of  tbe  conference  commit- 
tee that  no  amtroprtatlon  will  be  requested 
or  made  for  this  purpose,  except  for  such 
work  as  Is  required  for  ImmedUte  adminis- 
tration of  the  park,  tmtll  a  master  develop- 
ment plan  has  been  submitted  to  tbe  two 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

WATKX  N.  ASftNAIX, 

Rot  A.  Tatlor, 
Haxold  T.  Johnson, 
John  P.  Satlob, 
THXODOax    R.    Kxn>FKXiCAN. 
Managert  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  assume  that  the 
Kentleman  will  take  at  least  a  few  min- 
utes to  explain  the  report. 

Mr.  ASFINAIJ^.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me.  I  intend  to  allow  myself 
9  minutes  and  then  I  shall  yield  to  other 
Individiuds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  that 
statement,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

CXNXXAL   LKAVX   TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring te  do  so  may  insert  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record  during  the  debate 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE:AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  is  now  about  to  take  its  last  step 
toward  the  creation  of  a  meaningful 
Redwood  National  Park.  The  conference 
report,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  the  unan- 
imous support  of  all  Members  of  both 
bodies  who  were  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee, even  though  some  of  us  may  have 
wanted  a  little  bit  more  or  a  little  bit  less 
than  is  recommended  in  the  report.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
my  colleagues  from  the  House  for  their 
patience  and  help  at  the  conference.  I 
have  been  through  quite  a  number  of 
conferences,  but  I  have  rarely  seen  one 
in  which  all  Members  kept  their  equa- 
nimity as  well  as  they  did  in  this  case. 

The  overall  size  of  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  that  the  conference  commit- 
tee recommends  is  55,569  acres,  exclu- 
sive of  submerged  lands,  with  a  small  al- 
lowance for  an  upward  adjustment  due 
to  errors  in  calculation,  allowable  bound- 
ary changes,  and  the  like. 

The  55,569  acres  are  composed  of  two 
classes  of  land.  The  first  is  State  park 
land,  if,  but  only  if,  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia chooses  to  donate  it  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  second  is  private  land, 
most  of  which  will  be  acquired  by  the 
Congress  exercise  of  its  powers  of  emi- 
nent domain  and  the  remainder  of  which 
will  lie  acquired  in  normal  fashion. 

The  bulk  of  the  State  land — about 
27,500  acres — ^is  in  three  State  parks — 
Jedediah  Smith,  Del  Norte,  and  Prairie 
Creek.  Two  of  these  parks,  Del  Norte  and 
Prairie  Creek,  were  in  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House;  the  third,  Jedediah  Smith, 
was  not.  The  inclusion  of  this  last  park 
accounts  for  8,850  acres,  or  alx)ut  one- 
third  of  the  total  increase  in  the  acreage 
recommended  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee over  that  which  was  in  the  bill  as 
it  first  passed  the  House. 

The  remainder  of  the  difference,  about 
19.000  acres,  is  made  up  of  land  that  is 
now  in  private  ownership.  We  on  the 
conference  committee  were  looldng  for 
two  things  in  this  connection.  We  wanted 
the  park  to  include  as  much  old-growth 
timber  as  possible.  In  other  words,  we 
were  concerned  more  with  the  quality  of 
what  the  park  will  contahi  than  with 
its  acreage.  And  we  wanted  it  to  include 
land  along  the  coastline  as  far  as  we 
could  do  so  within  reason.  I  believe  we 
have  achieved  both  objectives. 

The  measure  as  it  is  reported  from 
the  conference  committee  calls  for  the 
inclusion  of  nearly  10,900  acres  of  old- 
growth  timber  which  is  now  privately 
owned.  These  are  the  trees  that  catch 
the  imagination.  Their  height,  their 
girth,  their  density  are  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  expect  to  see  when  they  visit 
the  redwood  country.  Fortunately,  the 


State  lands  already  preserve  very  sub- 
stantial groves  of  these  old  trees.  Our 
additional  10,900  acres  will  be  a  further 
significant  contribution  toward  preserv- 
ing them. 

Four  areas  are  particularly  important 
in  this  regard.  One  is  an  area  south  of 
Jedediah  Smith  State  Park  along  Mill 
Creek.  Another  is  the  Lost  Man  Creek 
drainage.  A  third  is  the  Little  Lost  Man 
Creek  drainage.  And  the  fourth  is  along 
and,  in  its  lower  portion,  to  the  ea^t  and 
west  of  Redwood  Creek.  There  were  those 
who  argued  vigorously  for  the  inclusion 
also  of  the  Skunk  Cabbage  drainage 
area — another  old-growth  area — but  by 
that  time  the  dollar  sign  loomed  too  large 
for  it  to  be  included. 

It  is  not  only  redwoods  that  will  make 
this  park  attractive  to  the  American 
people.  It  is  the  coastline,  too.  Here,  I 
believe,  the  conference  committee 
achieved  a  notable  objective.  The  park 
will  include  about  33  continuous  miles  of 
coast  along  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  will, 
in  addition,  include  the  submerged 
lands  one-quarter  mile  out  to  sea.  Our 
colleague  from  California  in  whose  dis- 
trict this  park  lies  has  been  vigorously 
supporting  a  Redwoods-to-the-Sea  con- 
cept all  along.  We  have  not  included  all 
the  coast  that  he  recommended,  but  we 
have  included  a  sizable  portion  of  it.  I 
want,  at  this  time,  to  thank  him  for  the 
contributions  to  our  thinking  that  he  has 
made  and  for  liis  strong  presentations  to 
all  of  us  on  behalf  of  the  interests  of 
his  district. 

I  mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago  the 
exercise  of  the  Congress  powers  of  emi- 
nent domain  and  I  chose  my  words  pre- 
cisely. We  have  an  unusual  situation 
here  and  we  have  devised  an  unusual, 
though  not  unprecedented,  remedy.  In- 
stead of  leaving  it  up  to  the  executive 
agencies  to  decide  when  and  whether 
to  go  into  court  with  declarations  of  tak- 
ing, the  Congress  will  itself,  once  this 
bill  is  passed  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, have  determined  that  the  bulk  of 
the  land  within  the  park  is  here  and 
now  in  Government  ownership,  leaving 
the  negotiations  and  Judicial  determina- 
tions of  value  until  later.  We  did  this  for 
three  principal  reasons — ^first,  to  make 
certain  that  price  escalation  will  not 
make  it  harder  and  harder  to  acquire  the 
land,  as  has  been  the  case  in  many  other 
instances:  second,  to  assure  that  all  dan- 
ger of  cutting  is  eliminated;  third,  so 
that  the  major  timber  companies  in- 
volved know  immediately  and  as  precise- 
ly as  possible  where  they  stand. 

In  connection  with  this  exercise  by  the 
Congress  of  ite  eminent  domain  author- 
ity, I  want  to  make  one  point  abundantly 
clear.  The  bill  provides  that  interest  at 
the  rate  of  6  percent  a  year  will  be  paid 
the  present  property  owners  on  the  value 
of  their  property.  This  is  only  fair.  This 
interest  will  begin  to  run,  and  it  is  our 
intent  that  it  shall  begin  to  run,  on  the 
date  on  which  title  to  the  property  comes 
into  the  hands  of  the  Government — 
that  is.  on  the  date  the  President  signs 
the  bill.  That  is  the  date  on  which  the 
Government  has  full  right  to  possession 
of  the  property,  the  date  on  which  the 
property  belongs  to  it.  It  therefore  has 
to  pay  interest  from  that  time  on  imtil 
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its  obligation  o  make  fair  market  value 
is  liquidated.  Hence  the  importance  of 
paying  for  tie  property  just  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  confennce  committee's  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  land  by  em- 
inent domain  jr  by  purchase  is  $92  mil- 
lion, Includln  [  allowances  for  contin- 
gencies, adm:  nlstratlve  expenses,  and 
all  other  relat<  d  costs  that  must  be  borne 
by  the  Natlona ,  Park  Service.  I  emphasize 
this  so  that  tl  lere  will  be  no  misunder- 
standing or  tt  ought  that  the  whole  $92 
million  will  b<  available  for  the  timber 
companies  an  1  other  landowners.  The 
conference  aiiendment  Includes  pro- 
visions for  exc  tiange  as  well  as  for  cash 
settlement.  Or  e  of  the  great  differences 
between  the  £ouse  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  bill  was  the  inclusion  in  the  latter 
of  the  Norther  i  Redwood  Purchase  Unit 
for  exchange  mrposes  and  its  omission 
from  the  fomer.  The  conference  com- 
mittee recommends  that,  except  for  the 
TuM>k  Experl  nental  Forest,  the  land 
within  the  pui  chase  unit  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Se  iretary  of  the  Interior  for 
use  for  exchan  ;es.  How  much  of  the  land 
will  actually  b ;  required  for  this  purpose 
I  do  not  knowl  but  we  are  hopeful  that 
use  of  it  will  1  educe  the  cash  outlay  of 
the  Treasury  by  a  very  considerable 
amount. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  principal 
points  that  I  \rant  to  cover  in  this  oral 
statement.  Many  other  points  are  re- 
viewed in  the  s  tatement  of  the  managers 
which  is  avail!  ble  to  all  Members.  I  in- 
vite your  scrut  ny  of  that  document  and 
urge  a  f avorak  le  vote  on  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  due  to  the 
absence  of  ms  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  rai  king  Republican  member 
of  the  coirunittee  [Mr.  SaylorJ  and  his 
interest  in  this  legislation,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  uiat  his  statement  be  made 
part  of  the  Ri  cord  at  this  place. 

The  SPEAJO^R  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright).  Is  tiere  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  r  o  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLO  %.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  th«  conference  report  on  S. 
2515.  a  bill  to  establish  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  in  bhe  State  of  California. 

The  natural  sts  at  one  time  estimated 
there  were  mo  -e  than  3,000  square  miles 
of  coastal  redwoods  In  northern  Cali- 
fornia. Today  j  ibout  300,000  acres,  or  less 
than  500  squai  e  miles  of  virgin  redwood 
forests  remain  Among  these  remaining 
300.000  acres  l  the  world's  tallest  tree,  a 
367-foot  redw  »od  growing  in  a  remote 
bend  of  Redwo  )d  Creek  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia. The  in  lefinite  future  of  this  tree 
in  private  owr  ership  epitomizes  the  con- 
troversy surrounding  the  establishment 
of  a  Redwood  National  Park. 

This  contro'  'ersy  is  another  chapter  in 
the  era  of  ne\ '  conservationists,  a  chap- 
ter in  the  new  "envirormiental  revolu- 
tion" which  lias  aroused  the  American 
public  to  the  sudden  awareness  of  the 
rapid  dwindlli  ig  of  its  natural  resources 
and  the  vanlsl  ing  treasures  of  our  Amer- 
ican heritage. 

This  spirit  (  f  the  new  conservationists 
has  enllvene  the  redwoods  contro- 
versy and  Is  most  aptly  expressed  by 
Duncan  McDi  fiSe,  a  former  president  of 


the  Save-the-Redwoods  League  when  he 
said: 

To  enter  a  grove  of  redwooda  U  to  step 
within  the  portals  of  a  cathedral  dim.  lofty, 
pillared,  peaceful. 

But  this  temple  which  the  Oreat  Architect 
has  been  building  for  a  score  of  centuries  Is 
Incomparably  nobler,  more  beautiful  and 
more  serene  than  any  erected  by  the  hands 
of  men.  Its  nave  )8  loftier  than  that  of 
Amiens  and  longer  than  that  of  St.  Peter's. 
Its  wine-red  shafts,  rising  clean  and  straight 
over  two  hundred  feet,  are  more  numerous 
than  the  pillars  of  Cordova:  Its  floor  Is  car- 
peted with  a  green  and  brown  moaalc  more 
Intricate  than  that  of  St.  Mark's:  Ite  aisles 
are  lit  with  a  translucence  more  beautiful 
than  that  which  filters  through  the  stained 
glass  of  Chartres;  Its  spires  pierce  higher 
than  thoee  of  Cologne:  Its  years  are  greater 
than  those  of  the  first  lowly  building  de- 
voted to  Christian  service. 

To  destroy  this  noblest  of  places  of  wor- 
ship would  be  more  Irreparable  than  was 
the  destruction  of  the  cathedral  of  Rhelms. 

It  is  this  spirit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
brings  before  us  today  the  conference 
report  on  S.  2515,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Redwood  National  Park.  I  share 
this  spirit  and  am  happy  to  have  been  a 
part  of  this  controversy  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Redwood  National  Park. 

S.  2515,  as  originally  reported  in  the 
other  body,  authorized  a  two  unit  Red- 
wood National  Park  consisting  of  66,384 
acres,  containing  33,330  acres  of  virgin 
redwoods,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $99.- 
810.000  for  acquisition  and  development. 

S.  2515,  as  amended  and  passed  by  the 
House  on  July  15,  1968,  provided  for  a 
park  consisting  of  28,358  acres  contain- 
ing 18.460  acres  of  virgin  redwoods,  at 
a  cost  of  approximately  $67  million  for 
acquisition  and  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  House  passed 
this  legislation  under  suspension  of  the 
rules.  I  stated  that  I  agreed  with  that 
procedure  in  a  desire  to  move  the  bill, 
and  further  that  it  was  my  expectation 
that  this  conference  committee  would  re- 
port a  more  generous  proposal  before  ad- 
journment of  the  90th  Congress. 

The  conference  committee  has  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  Redwood 
National  Park  consisting  of  not  more 
than  58.000  acres,  containing  10.876 
acres  of  virgin  redwoods  in  private  own- 
ership and  21,600  acres  of  virgin  growth 
in  State  parks.  The  estimated  cost  for 
acquisition  is  $92  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recommendation  of 
the  conference  committee  provides  the 
beginning  of  a  meaningful  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park.  I  regret  that  fiscal  limita- 
tions prohibited  the  agreement  of  re- 
porting a  larger  park.  This  limitation 
prevented  the  inclusion  of  an  area  east 
of  Redwood  Creek  from  Bald  Hills  Road 
down  to  the  center  of  a  section  of  the 
Redwood  Creek  corridor  containing  ap- 
proximately 4.200  acres  of  superlative 
virgin  redwoods.  The  inclusion  of  these 
virgin  redwoods  would  provide  present 
and  future  generations  of  Americans 
with  a  truly  magnificent  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  for  their  benefit  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

The  Redwood  National  Park  recom- 
mended by  the  conference  committee  in- 
cludes within  its  boundaries  the  Jede- 
diah  Smith.  Del  Norte,  and  Prairie  Creek 
Redwoods  State  Parks.  Beginning  in  the 
north,  the  conference  committee  has 
provided  for  the  Federal  acquisition  of 


lands  to  the  south  and  southeast  of  Jede- 
diah  Smith  Redwoods  State  Park.  A  Fed- 
eral corridor  will  link  Jed  Smith  with  the 
Del  Norte  Redwoods  State  Park.  Contin- 
uing south  from  Del  Norte  State  Park, 
the  bill  provides  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
coastal  sti-ip  one-quarter  mile  inland 
from  mean  high  tide  south  to  the  Kla- 
math River  and  the  northern  boundary 
of  Prairie  Creek  Redwoods  State  Park 
and  contmuing  south  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  Dry  Lagoon  State  Park.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  the  inclusion  of  an 
area  south  of  Prairie  Creek  State  Park 
extending  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
but  west  of  Prairie  Creek,  which  con- 
nects to  the  Lost  Man  and  Little  Lost 
Man  drainage  areas.  The  southern  por- 
tion of  the  park  consists  of  the  Redwood 
Creek  corridor  which  includes  the  Tall 
Trees  Unit  and  the  Emerald  Mile  area. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  conference 
committee  authorizes  the  use  of  Federal 
lands  within  the  Northern  Redwood  Pur. 
chase  Unit  for  the  purposes  of  exchange 
with  the  private  timber  companies  for 
lands  acquired  for  park  purposes.  Use  of 
these  Federal  lands,  excluding  the  Yurok 
Redwood  Experimental  Forest  should 
ease  the  economic  impact  on  the  local 
economy  which  is  dependent  upon  the 
redwood  timber  industry.  But.  I  should 
like  to  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
provision  of  the  legislation  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  generally  followed  and 
should  not  be  construed  as  a  precedent 
for  similar  legislative  action  in  the 
future. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  conference 
committee  also  provides  for  a  legislative 
taking  of  these  lands  excluding  the  State 
parks  which  will  vest  title  to  these  lands 
in  the  United  States  immediately  upon 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  with 
provisions  for  the  payment  of  just  com- 
pensation. This  provision  of  the  legisla- 
tion will  prohibit  the  further  logging  of 
redwoods  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
park  prior  to  actual  possession  and  pay- 
ment of  just  compensation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  represents 
a  most  notable  conservation  achievement 
of  this  90th  Congress.  I  should  like  to 
thank  all  who  have  contributed  to  this 
achievement  and  especially  the  many 
conservation-minded  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations whose  efforts  have  made  pos- 
sible this  beginning  of  a  meaningful  Red- 
wood National  Park. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  conclude  by  in- 
cluding in  my  remarks  the  poem  of  Mr. 
Emerson  Knight,  a  landscape  architect 
who  took  part  in  the  platming  for  red- 
wood parks: 

Sanctuait  or  the  Redwoods 

I  think  that  each  old  redwood  tree 
Knows  Unship  with  his  forest  clan: 

That  shrup  and  fern  with  moss  foresee 
Their  brotherhood  In  Nature's  plan. 

Thus  each  depends  upon  the  whole. 

The  whole  has  beauty  In  each  part; 
rhe  bark  Is  wedded  to  the  bole. 

Soft  light  pervades  an  old  grove's  heart. 

For  ever  through  this  grand  design 
Moves  Time  recording  ancient  birth. 

Then  youth,  prime,  age.  at  last  resign 
To  Death,  slow  mingling  deep  with  earth. 

New  bursting  from  this  mould  springs  life 
To  bud  and  bloom,  to  fade  and  go. 

While  endless  force,  compelling  strife 
Breed  calm  in  vast,  eternal  flow) 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
oian  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa.  ,  ^^  ^ 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that 
time  after  time  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  approach  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  to  ask  that  he  give  con- 
sideration to  park  changes  in  which  they 
are  interested.  I  know  these  people  will 
support  this  bUl  today.  But  if  my  cal- 
culations are  correct,  if  we  use  the  money 
which  now  is  in  prospect  in  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  to  buy  up  those 
properties  which  are  already  authorized, 
this  acquisition  of  the  redwoods  park 
will  take  approximately  50  percent  of 
everything  that  is  left  for  a  period  of 
5  years.  Is  that  figure  correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  correct,  pro- 
viding the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House,  and  the  House,  of  course, 
working  with  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, fails  to  use  the  advance  ap- 
propriation authority  under  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  believe  that  is  a  matter 
which  the  Members  should  know  ahead 
of  time. 

There  is  one  fiuther  thing:  In  setting 
up  park  preservations  of  this  sort  In  this 
State  we  now  nm  into  problems  which 
form  a  definite  conflict.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  this  House  will  be  asked,  perhaps 
next  year,  and  certainly  some  time  in  the 
future,  to  try  to  take  some  action  to  save 
an  industry  which  provides  perhaps  as 
many  as  1,000  jobs  In  this  area,  jobs 
which  will  no  longer  be  available  because 
we  have  put  these  redwoods  in  a  preser- 
vation. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  my  colleague  will 
permit  me,  they  will  not  be  available 
after  a  certain  term,  but  they  will  be 
available  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
after  which  will  be  a  phasing  out  of  the 
Areata  Lumber  Co.  There  is  no  question 
about  that,  the  gentleman  is  correct,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  is  prepared  and 
will  introduce  next  year  the  necessary 
legislation  as  far  as  perhaps  some  tax 
benefits  are  concerned  to  permit  a  little 
bit  more  eqxiltable  treatment  of  this  par- 
ticular situation. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Johnson],  a  member  of  the  conmilttee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  my  chalnnan  for 
yielding. 

If  the  gentleman  wiU  yield  further,  I 
have  one  matter  that  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question  on  concerning  the  immediate 
taking  of  the  land  with  the  signing  of  the 
bill.  This,  as  I  imderstand  it.  is  a  legisla- 
tive taking  and  the  title  of  the  land  wlU 
change  from  private  ownership  into  Fed- 
eral ownership  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, as  soon  as  the  President  signs  the 
biU. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  There  is 
one  company  that  is  going  to  be  vitally 
affected  with  the  acquisition  of  the  prop- 
erty and  that  is  the  Areata  Redwood  Co., 
which  is  going  to  yield  most  of  the  acre- 
age with  the  finest  redwood  trees  in  it; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect in  his  statement. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  There 
will  be  a  sizable  amount  of  money  paid 
to  this  compwiny  in  the  end  finally 
through  the  Court  of  Claims,  I  presimie. 
I  am  concerned  now  with  trying  to  get 
from  you  an  imderstanding  that  there 
could  be  a  partial  payment  made  to  this 
comi>any. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  say  that  he  is 
correct.  This  is  what  we  intend.  We  in- 
tend that  the  amoimt  that  is  available 
will  be  paid  to  the  people  from  whom 
the  property  is  taken  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, for  two  reasons — one,  to  protect 
them  in  their  operation  and  the  other 
to  save  interest. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  That  is 
fine.  I  do  believe  there  wiU  be  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  brought  before  the 
Congress  soon  to  take  care  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  acquisition  of  the 
property. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  is  my  understanding 

that  the  recommenriation  will  come  up 

from  the  administration  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  thank 

my  chairman. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
50  years  ago  a  small  band  of  conserva- 
tionists formed  an  organization  to  pre- 
serve outstanding  samples  of  the  tall 
coast  redwoods  of  California.  Since  that 
day  in  1918,  many  efforts  have  been  msule 
in  the  Congress  to  create  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park.  All  have  failed. 

Meanwhile,  that  group  formed  so  many 
years  ago,  the  Save-the-Redwoods 
League,  persevered.  In  joint  effort  with 
the  State  of  California,  they  spearheaded 
the  purchsise  of  many  thousands  of  acres 
of  coast  redwoods.  Using  donated  funds 
and  State  matching  funds,  well  over 
100.000  acres  of  superlative  redwood  for- 
ests were  purchased — a  major  factor  in 
California's  creation  of  the  finest  park 
system  in  the  Nation. 

Now,  today,  we  have  before  us  the  cul- 
mination of  the  last,  major  effort  to  give 
national  recognition  to  this  breed  of  red 
giants,  by  placing  the  magnificent  and 
cathedral-like  redwoods  in  the  national 
park  system.  I  believe  that  this  should 
be  done,  and  I  will  cast  my  vote  to  place 
the  outstanding  examples  of  this  imique 
national  resource  into  the  National  Park 
System. 

And  I  predict  that  this  90th  Congress 
of  the  United  States  wiU  create  the  Red- 
wood National  Park.  It  is  a  major  con- 


servation milestone — one  of  the  many 
milestones  passed  by  the  concerned  90th 
Congress. 

In  recognizing  this.  I  also  want  to  rec- 
ognize and  pay  tribute  to  the  Save-the- 
Redwoods  League  for  its  50  years  of  ef- 
fort. Within  the  boimdaries  of  this  na- 
tional park  will  be  more  than  27.000  acres 
of  beautiful  redwood  forests  acquired  co- 
operatively by  the  league  and  the  State. 
These  are  the  majestic  trees  you  see  on 
postcards  and  in  travelogue  movies. 
The^  forests  will  also  be  seen  by  our 
grandchildren  and  all  generations  to 
come. 

I  will  vote  for  the  conference  report  for 
another  reason.  With  due  respect  to  the 
diUgence  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committees  of  both  bodies,  as  well 
as  all  of  the  hard-working  staff  people 
involved,  my  constituents  have  suffered 
greatly. 

For  4  years,  the  economic  guillotine  has 
hung  precariously  over  the  heads  of  the 
people  of  the  north  coast  of  California. 
Will  the  redwood  park  destroy  one  or 
more  major  lumber  companies  and  wipe 
out  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs?  How 
should  the  companies  temper  their  opera- 
tions diuring  consideration  of  a  park? 
How  will  the  park  affect  small  businesses 
and  the  economic  security  of  our  citi- 
zens? 

Over  a  period  of  time,  we  learned  the 
answers  to  some  of  these  questions.  About 
the  only  thing  that  was  up  was  welfare 
and  unemployment.  Business  was  down, 
sales  taxes  were  down,  and  the  mood  of 
the  people  was  down. 

It  has  been  my  effort  to  do  everything 
in  my  power  to  help  create  a  meaning- 
ful Redwood  National  Park  as  soon  as 
possible — and  settle  the  issue  once  and 
for  all.  While  the  speed  of  the  legislative 
process  breeds  impatience.  I  rejoice  that 
the  job  is  done.  And  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  considering  that 
the  job  is  well  done  and  forever. 

My  own  effort  in  the  future  will  be  to 
work  for  the  prompt  appropriation  of 
funds  so  that  the  $92  million  worth  of 
private  forests  and  other  lands,  which  go 
to  the  Government  immediately  imder 
this  bill,  are  paid  for  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. In  this  cormection,  I  salute  the 
conference  committee  for  writing  in  its 
report  the  following  language: 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  as  far  as  he  can  do  so 
consUtently  with  other  commitments  on  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  seek 
an  immediate  appropriation  to  fiUfiU  the 
obligations  of  the  United  SUtes. 

My  further  effort  will  be  to  urge  the 
Secretary  to  set  up  immediate  adminis- 
tration of  the  park  and  to  complete  as 
rapidly  as  possible  a  master  development 
plan.  This  is  necessary  to  speed  the  day 
of  full  operation  and  to  do  everything 
possible  to  diversify  and  enhance  the 
economy  as  we  welcome  many  new  visi- 
tors to  redwood  country. 

I  do  not  fully  agree  with  all  of  this 
conference  bUl;  there  are  portions  that 
I  would  have  deleted — there  are  addi- 
tions that  I  personally  would  have  made 
and  so  recommended.  However,  from  the 
beginning  we  have  anticipated  a  com- 
promise Redwood  National  Park.  As  in 
any  compromise,  no  one  is  completely 
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sfttisfled  with  tli^  result.  Everyone  hmd 
to  give  a  Uttle. 
This  comprom  ae  Is  no  different,  m 
of  this  effort,  we  had 
a  90,000-aere  par  :  proposal  concentrated 
In  one  county  aid  calling  for  acquisi- 
tion of  80,000  aci  Bs  of  private  lands.  We 
had  the  admlnls  ration  proposal  In  an- 


other county,  cal  Ing  for  a  park  of  43,000 


acres.  Including  ps.OOO  acres  of  private 
land. 

In  an  effort  to  steer  the  Issue  toward 
a  reasonable  cockpromlse,  I  Introduced 
my  own  proposal  for  a  53,000-acre  park, 
reaching  Into  hot  i  counties  and  contain- 
ing what  I  thougl  it  to  be  the  best  of  both 
of  the  other  two  plans.  It  was  an  effort 
to  Include  the  bi  st  redwoods  which  al- 
ready had  been  t  aved  by  the  Save-the- 
Redwoods  Leagw  and  the  State  and  to 
minimize  damag«  to  the  local  economy. 

I  am  proud  ths  t  this  compromise  pro- 
posal shaped  the  :  >ark  to  the  general  con- 
figuration before  us  today. 

There  are  maj(  r  problems  that  will  be 
created-  by  this  bill  and  I  believe  the 
eongress  should  >e  made  aware  of  some 
of  them. 

Only  time  will  reveal  fully  the  impact 
of  this  legislatlo:i  on  the  economy  and 
the  daily  lives  oi   our  people. 

And,  It  comes  ;o  an  area  that  Is  Just 
now  recovering  rom  the  major  disas- 
trous floods  of  19  (4. 

First.  The  con  erence  report  balloons 
private  land  acqi  dsltlon  to  28,000  acres, 
including  11,000  { ores  from  one  company 
In  Himiboldt  Co  mty,  amounting  to  70 
percent  of  its  reiiaining  timber  supply. 
This  severe  blow  will  seriously  restrict 
the  company's  sustained  yield  cutting 
cycle  and  forces  '  he  company  into  liqui- 
dation within  10  years.  The  most  dis- 
turbing associate(  1  factor  will  be  the  loss 
of  some  600  Jobs  during  that  time. 

It  was  this  same  company  which  was 
most  cooperative  with  the  conference 
committee  offering  all  of  its  Redwood 
Creek  holdings  )r  Its  Skunk  Cabbage 
Creek  holdings  Instead  of  the  lands  ac- 
tually taken.  M;  own  proposal  to  the 
conferees  would  lave  kept  this  company 
in  business  on  a|  permanent  cycle. 

Second.  Government  acquisition  of 
more  than  20.00  1  acres  of  private  land 
in  Humboldt  Ci  unty  and  Its  removal 
from  the  property  tax  rolls  will  result 
in  an  annual  tix  loss  of  $350,000  to 
$500,000.  begiiuiiig  almost  immediately. 
Each  of  my  collet  gues  can  easily  imagine 
the  impact  of  su(  h  a  tax  loss  on  his  own 
county  govemm  ints.  This  is  a  severe 
blow  to  the  coun  ,y. 

Third.  The  tak  ng  of  the  purchase  unit 
for  exchange  pu  poses  will  help  sustain 
some  of  the  affected  timber  operations 
and  partially  rettore  some  of  the  tax 
base,  but  it  remoM  es  the  tax  base  In  Himi- 
boldt  County  anl  adds  it  to  Del  Norte 
Coimty. 

However,  this  i  lomentary  gain  for  Del 
Norte  County  is  offset  by  a  loss  of  the 
percentage  of  P<  rest  Service  In  lieu  of 
taxes  pasonents  from  timber  sales 
receipts. 

This  money  normally  goes  to  schools 
and  the  county  jfor  road  Improvement 
purposes. 

And,  finally,  thb  smaller  operators,  de- 
pendent upon  p  iblic  lands  for  timber 


resources  will  be  deprived  of  this  resource 
for  sustaining  their  operations. 

Fourth.  Indian  lands,  granted  by  two 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  could 
be  taken  under  provisions  of  this  report. 
My  own  proposal,  which  had  agreement 
from  conservationists  and  Government 
officials  alike,  was  to  leave  this  small 
property  in  the  hands  of  the  owners,  to 
maintain  their  fishing  camp  and  private 
burial  grounds  undisturbed.  It  was  for 
these  reasons  that  I  had  asked  that  their 
lands  be  left  out  of  the  park.  However, 
with  the  conference  committee  having 
apparently  overruled  our  request.  I  will 
urge  the  Secretary,  under  a  special  pro- 
vision in  this  bill,  to  negotiate  with  the 
Indians  to  sell  or  lease  back  this  prop- 
erty under  conditions  assuring  complete 
compatability  with  the  park. 

Fifth.  I  had  urged  the  deletion  of  prop- 
erties on  North  Bank  Road,  north  of 
Hiouchi.  I  appreciate  the  committee  ac- 
ceptance of  this  request. 

Sixth.  I  suggested  a  smaller  acquisition 
of  lands  on  Hiouchi  flat.  I  had  also  re- 
quested that  the  property  and  beach 
lands  south  of  Cre.scent  City,  the  Mc- 
Namara  and  Pozzi  ranches,  as  well  as 
other  properties,  be  deleted  from  the 
park,  and  be  subject  to  Del  Norte  County 
zoning  ordinance  provisions. 

Seventh.  I  felt  the  Hillside  Redwood 
lands  directly  east  and  south  of  Crick 
should  have  been  acquired  in  place  of 
other  lands  suggested  for  inclusion. 

Eighth.  I  regret  that  the  "Director's 
Grove,"  owned  by  Georgia-Pacific,  was 
not  retained  as  included  in  the  House 
version,  to  be  turned  over  to  the  State  of 
California  for  inclusion  in  their  park 
system. 

There  are  other  areas  that  I  felt  dif- 
ferently about. 

However,  the  people  of  this  Nation 
must  realize  and  appreciate  the  extraor- 
dinary efforts,  the  time  and  energies  ex- 
pended, by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Consideration  of  this  bill  has  set  rec- 
ords for  man-hours  spent  in  hearings, 
visiting  the  area,  evaluating  and  re- 
evaluating all  of  the  complex  factors 
involved. 

I  doubt  if  there  will  ever  be  as  difficult 
a  conservation  measure  that  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  in  the  future. 

I  particularly  want  to  thank  and  com- 
mend the  chairman  [Mr.  Aspihall],  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  fairest  and  most  delib- 
erate men  I  have  ever  been  privileged  to 
work  with.  He  gave  more  time  and  con- 
sideration to  my  problems  than  I  had  a 
right  to  expect. 

Mr.  Satlor.  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  California,  and  all  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee members,  were  equally  consid- 
erate and  will,  I  know,  be  relieved  to 
know  that  Clausxw  will  not  be  "button- 
holing them  about  redwoods"  any  longer. 

In  conclusion,  the  people  of  the  red- 
wood country  have  moved  from  a  posi- 
tion of  opposition,  to  reluctant  accept- 
ance of  the  establishment  of  a  redwood 
national  park.  Some  people  are  very 
pleased,  particularly  those  that  are  not 
affected.  Many  people  are  imhappy  and 
very  uncertain  about  their  future. 

While  the  Nation  will  applaud  this 
action  today,  I,  too,  am  grateful  for  the 


fact  that  a  decision  has  finally  been 
reached.  We  can,  at  least,  now  go  for- 
ward knowing  what  to  plan  for. 

I  feel  a  particular  sense  of  responsi- 
biUty  to  my  constituents  to  "tell  it  as 
It  is." 

The  people  of  this  Nation  have  ac- 
quired a  great  national  asset — an  out- 
standing National  Redwood  Park. 

The  people  of  Humboldt  County,  in 
particular,  have  suffered  a  very  substan- 
tial and  immediate  loss  of  nearly  $3  mil- 
lion annually  in  payrolls  and  $3  million 
in  annual  purchases — in  Just  the  one 
company  affected  alone. 

The  area  is  working  dUlgently  to  di- 
versify its  economy. 

While  I  believe  Uiere  will  be  a  partial 
recovery  of  this  economic  loss  over  the 
long  haul,  the  immediate  transitional 
period  is  going  to  be  rough  indeed. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  downgrade  the 
action  today,  but  simply  to  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  what  this  action  means  to  some 
very  concerned  and  uncertain  people. 

I  do  this  solely  to  lay  it  on  the  record, 
so  that  you  will  be  very  sympathetic  to 
any  future  requests  for  approval  of  ap- 
propriations for  some  of  the  Public 
Works  project  recommendations  now  in 
advanced  planning. 

The  Humboldt  Harbor  and  Butler  Val- 
ley projects  in  particular,  would  be  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  giving  the  economy  a 
boost,  if  the  project  construction  could 
be  accelerated.  Action  by  the  Congress 
could  help  soften  the  current  economic 
blow,  and  help  us  through  this  critical 
transitional  period. 

Also,  I  want  to  ask  for  the  earliest 
possible  development  of  the  park  facili- 
ties to  accommodate  the  anticipated  vis- 
itors—coming to  the  north  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia to  see  their  great  and  exciting 
Redwood  National  Park. 

Please  come  visit  our  area  to  experi- 
ence the  thrill  of  a  lifetime — seeing  Is 
believing,  and  you  have  simply  got  to  see 
these  redwood  giants  to  fully  appreciate 
God's  work  in  creating  the  world's  tallest 
living  trees. 

There  is  one  particular  portion  of  this 
bill  that  disturbs  me  deeply  and  I  want 
the  final  chapter  of  this  permanent 
Record  to  reveal,  factually,  the  position 
that  I  have  taken  from  the  beginning  on 
this  matter,  and  later  in  testimony  before 
the  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
and  to  place  particular  emphasis  on  my 
requests  directed  toward  committee 
members  considering  this  legislation. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  Indian  lands 
owned  and  managed  by  the  Harry  Wil- 
liams family  near  the  mouth  of  the  world 
famous  Klamath  River. 

For  many  months,  the  Williams  family, 
the  local  governing  boards,  conservation 
organizations,  myself,  and  many  other 
interested  persons,  have  all  agreed  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  include  their  land 
in  any  redwood  park  proposal  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress. 

There  were  a  number  of  reasons  why 
we  felt  their  request  should  be  accepted 
by  the  committees  and  the  Congress. 

The  healthy  family  enviroimient  recog- 
nized by  all  visitors  to  the  area,  provides 
laudlble  testimoiiy  to  the  land  use  and 
land  management  of  this  property  by  the 
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Williams  family  for  generations.  The 
natural  setting,  the  retention  of  esthetic 
values,  the  retention  of  the  basic  heritage 
and  its  overall  compatibility  with  the 
countryside  are  the  strongest  evidence 
of  this  proud  Indian  family's  desire  to 
retain,  protect,  and  preserve  this  land 
that  has  been  passed  on  down  through 
the  generations. 

In  fact,  this  land.  Dad's  Camp,  has  kept 
the  family  together. 

I  have  known,  personally,  the  Williams 
family  for  over  20  years.  I  know,  in- 
timately, the  fine  reputation  as  reason- 
able and  responsible  citizens  they  have 
enjoyed. 

They  have  told  me  of  their  father's 
wish  to  "never  sell  this  property— al- 
ways keep  it  in  the  family." 

Another  reason  for  deletion  is  the 
fact  that  each  winter,  during  the  rainy 
season,  this  land  is  routinely  flooded  over 
by  high  and  often  rampaging  waters.  In 
1964, 1  flew  over  the  mouth  of  the  Klam- 
ath and  witnessed  nearly  600,000  cubic 
feet  per  second  of  water  boiling  over  this 
land  and  out  to  sea. 

In  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall,  the 
land  is  s«ain  accessible  and  is  used  as 
camping  grounds  by  many  visitors  that 
return  year  after  year  to  fish  the  Klam- 
ath and  partake  of  family  living  at  Dad's 
Camp. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  for 
supporting  deletion,  but  I  will  not  bela- 
bor the  point. 

However,  the  Congress  must  be  re- 
minded of  the  basic  facts  of  legislative 
history,  as  they  relate  to  this  Williams 
property. 

First,  the  original  Senate  bill  S.  2515. 
included  only  a  part  of  this  property  and 
I  have  been  told  by  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee  staff  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  be  Included  in  their 
version. 

To  substantiate  this,  a  letter,  dated 
April  25,  1968,  from  the  Park  Service, 
signed  by  Prank  E.  Harrison,  Assistant 
to  the  Director,  was  written  to  Mr.  E. 
Lewis  Reid,  minority  counsel.  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  UJ3. 
Senate,  that  reads  as  follows: 

n.S.  DXPASTMXNT  or  THK  InTKUOR, 

Natxonai,  Park  Sirvice, 

WaaMngton.  D.C..  April  25, 196S. 
Mr.  E.  Lkwis  Rkid, 

Minority  Couruel,  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  US.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Lotj:  FoUowlng  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  April  15th.  I  did  look  Into  the  matter  of 
the  redwood  boundary,  as  It  relates  to  tb« 
property  of  the  WlUlsms'  family. 

Our  planning  staff  tells  me  tbat  through 
Inadvertence,  some  of  the  WUllama'  prop- 
erty was  Indeed  kept  within  the  boundary  of 
of  s.  2515.  As  they  explain  it,  we  thought  we 
had  omitted  all  of  the  WllUams'  property 
when  we  excluded  from  the  boundary  some 
80  acres  down  on  the  ^it — ^the  location  of 
Dad's  Camp.  We  now  find  that.  In  fact,  the 
family  also  holds  some  24  or  25  acres  on  the 
hillside,  which  Is  In  the  boundary  of  S. 
2S1S. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  we  are  now 
excluding  the  remainder  of  their  land  from 
the  boundary  of  the  Redwood  National  Park 
proposal.  Tou  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
Mrs.  Wllllama  teetlfled  at  the  recent  field 
hearings — c&lUng  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  Committee. 


I  am  gi»A  that  this  error  was  caught  in 
time  for  us  to  correct  It.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  all  the  help  that  you  gave  vm. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  E.  Harrison, 
Assistant  to  the  Director. 

From  the  content  of  this  letter,  I 
have  concluded  that  the  Park  Service 
planning  staff  delineated  the  boundaries 
on  the  maps  used  describing  S.  2515. 

Regrettably,  this  oversight  was  not 
corrected  by  the  Senate,  but  with  the 
above  explanation  from  the  Park  Serv- 
ice, It  seemed  clear  to  all  concerned  this 
inadvertence  would  be  remedied  later 
in  the  legislative  process. 

Following  the  legislative  path  still 
further,  the  House  Interior  Committee 
he^ed  our  request  and  left  this  parcel 
of  land.  In  its  entirety,  out  of  the  House 
version  of  the  Redwood  National  Park 
bill.  This  subsequently  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  full  House  when  it  passed 
its  version  by  a  388-15  vote. 

With  the  House  action  completed  and 
with  the  Senate  and  the  Park  Service 
apparently  willing  to  correct  the  in- 
advertence that  included  part  of  the  Wil- 
liams' property,  everyone  concerned  with 
protecting  their  request  for  deletion,  put 
the  matter  to  rest. 

This  remained  the  situation  until  the 
flnal  contents  of  the  bill  were  revealed 
following  the  completion  of  the  Senate- 
House  conference  on  the  bill.  Then 
came  the  shocker.  Somehow,  and  at 
sometime,  the  property  was  reinserted 
during  the  course  of  the  conference 
meetings.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
only  part  of  the  property  was  inad- 
vertently put  In  by  the  Senate  and  de- 
leted In  its  entirety  by  the  House. 

My  immediate  reaction  was  to  raise 
a  point  of  order  against  its  inclusion, 
when  it  came  to  the  floor  for  a  vote.  But, 
in  checking  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion, I  learned  that  S.  2515.  as  amended, 
cleared  the  House  with  "all  after  the 
enacting  clause"  stricken  and.  therefore, 
subject  to  amendment  in  conference, 
thus,  placing  me  In  a  position  where  the 
point  of  order  would  be  overruled. 

Today,  the  conference  report,  contain- 
ing the  final  draft,  will  be  presented  to 
the  floor  for  acceptance  or  rejection,  with 
no  opporttmlty  to  offer  amendments. 
Simply  stated,  I  am  told  there  is  no  op- 
portimity  to  amend  this  land  out  of  the 
bill. 

At  this  point,  without  detailing  all  of 
the  minute  details  Involved.  I  do  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  chairman, 
members,  and  staff  handlirig  the  confer- 
ence report  for  removing  the  land  from 
the  legislative  taking  category  and  in- 
cluding language  in  the  bill  that  is  de- 
signed to  permit  the  Williams  family 
to  buy  or  lease  back  the  land  as  contained 
in  the  section  described  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  shaU  have,  with  respect  to 
any  real  property  acquired  by  him  In  sections 
6  and  8,  TWP  13  north,  Range  1  east,  Hum- 
boldt meridian,  authority  to  sell  or  lease  the 
same  to  the  former  owner  under  such  con- 
ditions and  restrictions  as  will  assure  that  It 
Is  not  utilized  In  a  manner  or  for  purposes 
Inconsistent  with  the  National  Park. 

Admittedly,  this  is  a  substantial  im- 
provement over  the  legislative  taking 
category  but  somewhere,  somehow,  and 


at  sometime  during  the  conference,  the 
decision  was  made  by  someone  to  in- 
clude the  Williams  property  in  the  de- 
lineated park  bounduy. 

Some  of  you  may  wonder  why  I  am 
going  to  such  lengths  to  lay  out  the  facts 
on  what  may  appear  to  some  people  to 
be  Ju§t  another  piece  of  land. 

Well,  this  has  ktecome  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple with  me,  at  this  point  in  history. 

I  had  given  my  word  to  these  people, 
that  I  would  join  others  in  helping  them 
keep  this  land  from  being  included  in 
the  park. 

Surely,  I  recognize  the  right  and,  in- 
deed, the  responsibility  of  the  conferees 
to  make  those  decisions  that  they  think 
are  in  the  public  interest,  even  though 
this  decision  may  differ  from  my  point 
of  view  and  that  of  my  constituents. 

My  primary  reason  for  spreading  this 
case  history  on  the  records,  is.  hopefully 
to  impress  upon  the  Park  Service  or  any 
other  State  or  Federal  Agency,  that  will 
be  negotiating  or  working  on  agree- 
ments with  the  Williams  family,  to  go 
the  extra  mile  in  helping  them  retain 
their  basic  rights  and  interests  in  their 
property,  should  this  be  their  desire. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  some  of  my  col- 
leagues to  fully  understand  and  how 
much  meaning,  attachment,  and  deep 
feeling  a  people  can  have  for  a  piece  of 
land.  Frankly,  you  did  have  to  imder- 
stand  an  Indian  family  that  has  strug- 
gled over  the  years,  fighting  to  hold  on 
to  their  possessions — brought  up  In  an 
environment  that  creates  suspicions  of 
every  white  man  and  his  ulterior  mo- 
tives. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  these  people  are 
deeply  disturbed  and  distressed,  when 
all  along,  they  have  had  assurances  that 
their  land  would  not  be  Included  In  the 
park  boundary. 

All  they  ask  is  to  be  dealt  with  fairly 
and  with  full  consideration  for  their 
particular  plight. 

I  want  to  urge  the  Park  Service  to  lean 
over  backward  to  accommodate  these 
people — to  minimize  any  further  disrup- 
tions from  what  has  been  a  very  produc- 
tive, serene,  and  compatible  family  life. 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further  and 
bear  with  me,  there  are  just  a  few  ques- 
tions I  would  like  to  ask  him. 

In  the  report  there  is  language  that 
reads  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  may  from 
time  to  time,  with  a  view  to  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  and  with  partlciilar  at- 
tention to  minimizing  slltation  of  the 
streams,  damage  to  the  timber,  and  assur- 
ing the  preservation  of  the  scenery  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  national  park  as  de- 
pleted on  said  maps,  modify  said  boundaries, 
giving  notice  of  any  changes  Involved  there- 
in by  publication  of  a  revised  drawing  or 
boundary  description  In  the  Federal  Register 
and  by  filing  said  revision  with  the  ofllcers 
with  whom  the  original  maps  were  filed,  but 
the  acreage  vrtthln  said  park  shall  at  no  time 
exceed  flfty-elgbt  thousand  acres,  exclusive 
of  submerged  lands. 

My  first  question  is  that  this  says 
58,000  acres  and  I  recall  in  your  remarks 
you  said  something  about  55,000  acres: 
am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  What  I  suggested  in 
my  remarks  was  the  taking  of  55.565 
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acres.  I  think,  bi:  t  we  do  have  a  limita- 
tion In  the  legislation. 

In  no  event  Including  the  State  park 
lands  and  all  other  lands,  can  the  Secre- 
tary go  over  58,00 )  acres. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CL  AUSEN.  The  one  thing 
I  would  be  concirned  about,  and  that 
Is  with  respect  U.  the  State  park  lands. 
Let  us  take  the  li  jrpothetlcal  case  of  the 
State  of  Califonla — its  legislature  de- 
cides not  to  dor  fite  these  lands.  Does 
this  mean  the  S  Msretary  is  authorized 
to  acquire  an  additional  27,000  acres? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  does  not;  no,  it  does 
not. 

Mr.  DON  H.  C]  ^USEN.  So  there  will 
not  be  any  probl  sm  of  acquiring  addi- 
tional lands  outsile  of  these  boundaries 
because  they  are  delineated? 

Mr.  ASPINALL,  Only  the  small  acre- 
age that  we  provide  here  in  order  to 
correct  the  bounwules  so  that.  If  there 
is  a  fill  of  a  swamp  or  something  like 
that,  we  can  exclude  it  from  the  boimd- 
arles. 

"Mr.  'DON  H.  CI  AUSEN.  As  you  know, 
tKere  Has  been  s  good  deal  of  contro- 
versy with  respeci  to  my  request  to  leave 
out  the  so-callec  Indian  lands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  K  amath.  As  you  know, 
when  it  cleared  t  tie  House  that  partic- 
ular portion  of  th  i  seashore,  partially  at 
my  own  request  a  [id  others,  was  left  out 
of  the  House  versii  >n. 

Can  the  gentlei  nan  tell  me  how  these 
acres  were  added  In  the  conference  and 
what  led  it  to  being  added  in  the  con- 
ference? 

Mr.  ASPINALL  They  were  added  for 
the  purpose  of  tr  ing  to  maintain  along 
the  entire  seash>re  the  complex — the 
seashore  balance— so  that  there  would 
be  no  question  snout  these  lands  being 
misused  or  being  ised  as  a  dump  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind 

We  have  written  Into  the  act  itself 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  lease 
back  these  lands  to  the  present  owners, 
to  the  Indians,  w  lo  use  these  lands  only 
occasionally  durijig  the  y^ar. 

There  are  no  Improvements  on  the 
lands,  as  my  colic  ague  knows  better  than 
I,  and  they  are  uf  ed  only  for  recreational 
purposes  during  ;he  year  and  we  expect 
them  to  be  so  us(  ^  in  the  future. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  There  are 
actually  some  fai  :llitles  on  the  property, 
but  your  basic  in  «nt  is  to  say  that  peo- 
ple who  are  now  using  the  lands  will  be 
able  to  continue  to  use  the  land  under 
the  same  condltons  under  which  they 
now  use  them. 

Mr.  ASPINALL ,  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CI  AUSEN.  Again  I  regret 
I  have  to  take  the  time,  but,  as  you 
understand.  thes<  are  questions  that  are 
coming  from  my  district  at  this  point. 

First,  there  is  tl  le  question  with  respect 
to  the  tax  treatment,  which  was  raised 
by  my  colleague  [Mr.  Johmson],  and 
others.  You  alluti  »d  to  this.  This  is  con- 
tained partially,     believe,  in  7(a). 

The  one  thing  Jiat  we  are  very  much 
concerned  about,  is  the  chairman  knows, 
is  the  loss  to  thit  economy  of  this  one 
organization  tha;  you  have  described 
as  being  phased  >ut.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Congress  wil  give  recognition  to 
special  tax  treatn  ent  In  this  case  so  as  to 
encourage  this  oi  sanizatlon  to  Invest  In 


this  area  in  some  other  diversified  aspect 
of  the  economy.  Was  that  the  Intent  of 
your  earlier  remarks? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  would  be  the 
far-reaching  Intent  of  my  remarks.  But 
w  could  not  Include  any  such  provision 
in  the  conference  report  or  in  the  act  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  would  be  un- 
constitutional for  us  to  do  so,  the  ques- 
tion having  arisen  where  it  did.  Second, 
a  jurisdictional  problem  of  the  commit- 
tee would  be  involved.  Third,  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  that  it  is  beyond  the 
control  of  anyone  at  the  present  time 
unless  there  is  an  amendment  to  the 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  would  hope 
that  the  chairman  would  join  with  me. 
and  I  hope  others,  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion in  the  next  session  of  the  Con- 
gress so  that  we  could  start  hearings  on 
this  question.  During  this  transitional 
period  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  what  is 
taking  place.  First,  as  a  result  of  the 
legislative  taking,  immediately  after 
this  land  is  taken  off  the  tax  rolls,  the 
County  of  Humboldt  will  lose  in  tax 
revenues  between  $350,000  and  $500,000. 
According  to  the  sources  that  I  have  in 
Humboldt  County,  that  would  be  over 
a  period  of  time.  The  fact  that  there  was 
no  provision  for  the  "In  lieu"  payment 
of  taxes  which  was  recommended  by  the 
administration,  it  is  going  to  put  that 
area  in  a  very  serious  economic  situa- 
tion. 

So,  therefore,  I  do  want  to  serve  notice 
on  every  Member  of  the  House  that  the 
action  they  are  taking  today  is  a  great 
asset  to  the  Nation,  but  it  is  creating  a 
very  severe  problem  for  those  people 
in  the  county  of  Humboldt  to  the  extent 
of  some  13  million  a  year  in  pasrrolls 
and  $3  million  a  year  in  purchasing 
power  in  the  area  and  the  potential  loss 
of  1,000  jobs  if  the  Areata  Redwood  or- 
ganization has  to  liquidate.  According  to 
what  you  told  me.  It  will  be  somewhere 
between  5  or  10  years.  So  I  will  be  ask- 
ing the  Congress  to  help  me  in  the  fu- 
ture— I  have  included  this  in  my  other 
remarks — to  work  with  us  on  some  of 
the  other  projects  in  order  to  accelerate 
those  projects  and  see  us  through  this 
very  serious  transitional  period. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  has 
no  more  sympathetic  Member  of  the 
House  than  his  colleague  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  do  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  shall  support  the 
legislation.  I  can  tell  you  it  has  been  one 
of  the  most  difllcult  tasks  I  have  ever 
had  since  I  hav3  been  Involved  in  legis- 
lative practices.  I  certainly  hope  that 
none  of  you  will  be  faced  with  the  same 
Idnd  of  thing. 

Frankly,  I  could  have  handled  Vlet- 
nsmi  substantially  easier  than  this. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  my  colleague,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Morton]. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  assume  that  this  legisla- 
tion brings  us  a  new  device.  I  do  not  re- 
call that  we  have  had  a  similar  type  au- 


thorization bill  that  brought  about  two 
things — one,  immediate  occupation  of 
the  property  and.  the  other,  interest  pay- 
ments on  the  value  of  the  property  pend- 
ing the  actual  transfer  of  funds. 

This  puts  those  of  us  who  are  dealing 
with  other  parklands.  not  set  up  under 
this  formula,  in  a  somewhat  difllcult 
position. 

I  will  refer  to  Assateague  Island,  where 
we  have  3.000  property  owners.  Admit- 
tedly there  is  not  the  threat  that  the 
land  will  be  desecrated  or  that  the  trees 
will  be  chopped  down,  because  there  are 
no  trees.  Nevertheless,  we  do  have  the 
problem  of  the  property  rights  and  a 
fair  deal. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  park,  because 
of  this  interest  payment  requirement, 
will  be  given  priority  over  other  parks 
that  have  been  authorized  in  years  pre- 
vious. Those  people  who  are  trying  to 
move  their  property  in  the  other  parks, 
so  they  can  reinvest  their  money  or  go 
elsewhere,  are  being  constantly  kept  as 
low  men  on  the  totem  pole. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  reflections  of 
the  chairman  of  this  great  committee  on 
whether  this  park  is  going  to  receive 
priority  over  other  parks  that  have  been 
authorized. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  inquired  about  that. 
I  think  I  am  giving  away  no  secrets  when 
I  say  the  Assateague  Seashore  is  an  il- 
lustration of  what  was  necessary  to  keep 
our  faith  with  those  installations  al- 
ready authorized.  This  park  will  have  a 
priority  under  the  terms  of  this  legisla- 
tion, but  we  have  been  promised  by  the 
administration  that  the  request  will  come 
from  advance  appropriations  rather 
than  from  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fimd  revenues  proper,  as  they  come 
in.  I,  for  one,  if  a  Member  of  this  body, 
will  continue  to  flght  that  we  keep  our 
word,  as  far  as  those  facilities  are  al- 
ready authorized.  That  is  the  reason  why 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  asked  the  ques- 
tion he  did,  so  that  I  could  put  this  in 
the  Record,  and  we  still  have  the  money 
to  do  this. 

The  gentleman's .  acility  is  included  not 
within  the  remaining  amount — for  the 
cost  of  his  facility — but  it  is  included 
within  those  amounts  of  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  already  pledged. 
The  question  is  one  of  priority  of  time 
and  that  is  all. 

My  colleague  knows  if  this  will  go  to  a 
judgment,  in  any  instance,  then  that 
judgment  will  bear  Interest. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  statement  of  the  chairman.  I 
know  he  will  keep  his  word  on  it  as  we 
go  downstream,  to  see  that  we  are  not 
giving  conservation  a  bad  name  with 
a  lot  of  people.  Conservation  and  na- 
tional parks  of  our  country  are  a  source 
of  great  pride  throughout  America,  from 
the  tip  of  Maine  to  the  Everglades  of 
Florida,  and  from  Assateague  Island  to 
thlE  new  Redwood  National  Park  we  are 
creating  today. 

If  we  continue  to  authorize  projects 
to  be  included  in  the  national  parks  sys- 
tem, and  drag  our  feet  in  paying  for 
those  properties,  and  if  we  come  up  with 
new  and  attractive  deals  for  property 
owners  In  new  parks,  leaving  the  prop- 
erty owners  in  older  parks  riding  back 
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in  the  caboose,  conservation  is  going  to 
have  a  bad  name  in  this  country,  and 
we  are  going  to  be  in  deep  trouble.  This 
is  because  people  will  get  fed  up  doing 
business  with  the  Park  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Burton],  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  my  own  per- 
sonal words  of  commendation  to  the 
House  conferees. 

The  bill  before  us  is  more  suitable 
than  many  of  us  feared  it  might  be. 
Many  of  us  in  this  House  had  hoped  for 
a  very  comprehensive  Redwood  Park  bill. 
Given  all  of  the  clrcimistances,  that  hope 
was  not  feasible  of  realization  in  this 
Congress.  But,  more  importantly,  given 
the  differing  versions  of  the  House  bill, 
as  it  passed  this  body,  and  the  version 
approved  by  the  other  body,  I.  for  one, 
believe  our  conferees  are  to  be  highly 
commended,  when  viewing  the  matters 
before  them  in  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference, for  coming  back  with  a  park  bill 
that  will  be  sufficiently  meaningful  to 
stand  as  an  appropriate  monument  to 
this  very  unique  national  heritage. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Florida,  Mr.  Sikes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  add  my  support  for  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  2515.  the  bill  to  establish  a 
Redwood  National  Park.  We  are  now  as- 
sured that  more  of  these  magnificent  red- 
woods will  be  protected  and  preserved 
for  all  of  America's  future.  A  longstand- 
ing, complex,  and  painful  issue  has  been 
resolved.  We  have  a  meaningful,  and  out- 
standing national  park,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  Interests  of  those  whose  liveli- 
hoods depend  on  the  timber  resources  of 
northern  California  have  been  protected 
as  far  as  possible. 

However,  I  am  disappointed  that  this 
bill  contains  a  provision  authorizing  ex- 
change of  national  forest  lands  in  the 
northern  redwood  purchase  unit  for  pri- 
vate tlmberlands  within  the  park.  This 
is  a  type  of  compensation  for  Federal 
land  acquisitions  that  I  have  fought 
against  during  my  membership  In  Con- 
gress. I  consider  It  a  dangerous  principle, 
that  can  lead  to  serious  impacts  on  our 
Federal  land  systems.  Specifically,  if  this 
tradeoff  idea  is  extended  it  could  put  our 
great  national  forest  system  In  grave  and 
Imminent  danger. 

The  Senate  report  on  S.  2515  makes  it 
clear  that  the  committee  viewed  the  Red- 
wood National  Park  bill  as  an  extraordi- 
nary situation  in  which  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule  against  payment-in-kind 
was  necessary.  The  report  states: 

The  adoption  by  this  committee  of  lan- 
guftge  authorizing  such  an  exchange  should 
not  be  construed  aa  In  any  way  establishing 
a  precedent  for  exchanging  national  forest 
lands  to  acquire  laoda  for  national  parks. 


Since  the  Housi  version  of  S.  2515  did 
kind  of  exchange,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
not  contain  language  authorizing  this 
assurance  of  the  chairman  of  the  House 


conferees  if  it  Is  his  understanding  that 
the  conference  committee  action  Is  In  no 
way  Intended  to  set  a  precedent  for  ac- 
quisitions In  connection  with  other  na- 
tional parks  or  recreation  areas? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  In  reply  to  my  col- 
league from  Florida,  it  is  not  in  any  way 
considered  to  be  establishing  a  precedent. 
It  was  used  in  this  particular  instance 
because  of  the  method  by  which  this  par- 
ticular area  of  land,  now  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Forest  Service,  came  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Forest  Service, 
and  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  equities 
and  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  our 
colleague  from  California  I  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen]  spoke  about.  If  it  can  be  used 
In  this  way.  it  Is  being  for  a  higher 
purpose. 

It  Is  not  a  precedent,  and  we  do  not 
want  It  to  be  established  as  a  precedent. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  gratified 
by  the  chairman's  assurances.  They  are 
very  timely  and  I  think  necessary  in  view 
of  pending  efforts  to  seize  this  provision 
as  an  example  and  a  precedent.  The  use 
of  national  forest  lands  in  this  manner 
has  already  been  suggested  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  establisliment  of  other 
park  areas.  I  hope  that  those  involved  in 
these  proposed  areas  will  take  heed  of 
the  chairman's  comments  and  the  legis- 
lative history  of  this  bill.  Congress  should 
not  accede  to  general  efforts  to  invade  the 
national  forest  system.  The  lands  imder 
the  capable  management  of  the  Forest 
Service  are  highly  important  to  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  and  to  the  communities 
in  which  they  are  located.  We  must  be 
watchful  for  efforts  to  diminish  their 
worth.  National  parks  and  other  Federal 
projects  should  stand  on  their  own  mer- 
its, and  not  be  dependent  on  decreas- 
ing the  public  values  of  the  national  for- 
ests and  other  Federal  tlmberlands. 

There  are  areas,  of  course,  where 
limited  exchanges  of  property  are  desir- 
able, but  these  are  primarily  to  correct 
boimdaries.  or  to  benefit  participating 
agencies,  State  and  Federal. 

I  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
use  northern  redwood  purchase  unit 
lands  for  exchange  is  discretionary.  The 
Secretary  Is  not  bound  to  trade  the  pur- 
cheise  unit. 

I  urge  him  to  seek  every  possible  way 
to  limit  the  acreage  of  lands  that  may 
be  exchanged.  If  any.  These  national 
forest  lands  have  many  important  pub- 
lic values — for  recreation  and  scenic 
beauty,  watershed  protection,  fish  and 
wUdllfe  habitet.  and  perpetual  produc- 
tion of  timber  products.  In  continued 
forest  management,  the  protection  of 
these  public  values  will  be  assured. 

I  also  urge  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  insist  on  value  for  value  in  any 
exchange  he  may  make  for  purchase 
unit  lands.  These  are  highly  valuable 
lands.  A  substantial  Federal  investment 
has  been  made  in  them,  increasing  their 
worth  at  least  60  times  in  25  years.  The 
northern  redwood  pin-chase  imlt  now 
belongs  to  all  Americans.  All  of-as  should 
insist  that  its  value  is  recognized  and 
honored  in  any  exchange  transaction. 

In  sum.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  have 
misgivings  about  the  purchase  unit  ex- 
change. I  am  pleased  to  see  us  reach  this 
conservation  milestone.  We  should  adopt 


the  conference  report  on  S.  2515  and 
speed  the  Redwood  Park  bill  on  its  way 
toward  enactment. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan]. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  conference  re- 
port Is  adopted  and  signed  into  law,  the 
hopes  of  two  generations  of  Americans 
will  be  realized.  The  Redwood  National 
Park  will  be  created. 

The  58,000-acre  Redwood  National 
Park  In  the  conference  report  before  us 
contains  much  that  is  good.  The  inclu- 
sion of  Redwood.  Lost  Man,  and  Little 
Lost  Man  Creeks  will  extend  protection 
for  all  time  to  significant  stands  of  vir- 
gin redwoods.  Our  goal  to  seek  the  best 
park  by  its  establishment  in  the  Red- 
wood Creek  area  has  been  reached. 

The  $92  milUon  authorization  enables 
the  Government  to  pay  a  fair  price  for 
the  lands  to  be  taken  and  it  is  realistic  in 
view  of  today's  budgetary  situation. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  would  have 
liked  a  bigger  park,  and  perhaps  events 
will  favor  it  in  the  future.  The  park  pro- 
posal before  us  is  like  the  foundation 
built  on  stone  and  Is  a  sound  structure 
on  which  to  build  in  the  future. 

I  accept  the  conference  committee  re- 
port as  a  job  well  done.  I  support  and 
urge  its  adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  historic  day.  when 
more  than  a  half  century  of  disagree- 
ment in  the  battle  to  protect  the  giant 
redwoods  is  brought  to  a  close,  I  feel 
special  recognition  should  be  given  to 
those  who  have  made  this  agreement 
possible. 

Of  course  I  am  referring  to  the  dis- 
tinguished   chsdrman,    the    gentleman 
from  Colorado,  Wayne  Aspinall;  and  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  John 
Saylor.  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. Harold  Johnson,  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  Roy  Taylor,  and 
to   the    distinguished    gentleman    from 
New  York,  Mr.  Kupferman,  who,  along 
with  our  Senate  colleagues,  hammered 
out  this  very  excellent  conference  report. 
Chairman  Aspinall  and  the  members 
of     the     conference     committee     have 
brought  back,  as  they  said  they  would,  a 
park  containing  significant  stands  of 
virgin  timber.  They  handled  their  task 
expeditiously  and  responsibly,  and  the 
park  before  us  represents  a  good  resolu- 
tion of  the  vast  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions — and  indeed 
among  the  many  advocates  of  a  national 
park. 

Conservation  leadership  in  this  effort 
has  been  outstanding.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  and  pleasure  of  working 
with  the  leading  conservation  organiza- 
tions in  this  Nation,  and  their  unflagging 
efforts  and  enthusiasm  have  bolstered  us 
all  during  the  long  road  to  this  day. 

I  greatly  appreciate  all  of  the  help 
I  have  received  from  the  cosponsors  of 
my  original  Redwood  National  Park 
bill  and  from  the  many  others  in  the 
House  who  strongly  desired  this  park. 

To  vote  for  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Redwood  National 
Park  legislation  gives  me  great  pleasure. 
It  gives  me  a  satisfaction  that  will  last 
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for  the  rest  ot  ay  days,  for  It  Is  a  vote 
to  end  a  destnict  ve  controversy  over  an 
Important  heritage  of  mankind  and  to 
be^  the  bulldlitg  of  a  great  national 
park  to  protect  it  aA  heritage. 

Mr.  ORAY.  Ml .  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentle  nan  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINAL4  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ORAY.  Mt.  Speaker.  I  commend 
the  House  confe  "ees  for  their  diligence 
and  high  purpoi )  In  fashioning  legisla- 
tion for  a  meanlr  gf ul  Redwoods  National 
Park  under  com]  ilex  and  trsrlng  circum- 
stances. I  bellevi  they  have  produced  a 
park  the  Nation  can  be  proud  of,  and  I 
welcome  Its  ad<  Ition  to  our  splendid 
national  park  syt  tern. 

It  Is  regretta>le.  however,  that  the 
objective  can  oil  y  be  achieved  by  sacri- 
ficing part  of  an(  ither  Important  natural 
resources  progra:  a:  namely,  multiple  use 
of  national  fores ;  land.  In  this  Instance, 
It  Is  the  conaensi  s  of  my  colleagues  that 
exchange  of  thli  Federal  land  Is  neces- 
sary ia -order  tc  keep  acquisition  costs 
within  balance.  But  I  am  wondering 
about  the  effect  >f  this  action  on  subse- 
quent proposals.  ^111  we  establish  a  prec- 
edent, or  is  thli  a  special  situation  to 
be  treated  as  sue  t? 

Mr.  Speaker,  li  i  order  to  clarify  the  in- 
tent of  our  actloi  i,  I  would  like  to  inquire 
about  certain  asi  ects  of  the  proposed  ex- 
change of  natioial  forest  land  for  pri- 
vate land. 

Is  it  the  Inten  of  the  Congress  to  use 
Federal  lands  i  revlously  dedicated  to 
speclflc  uses  as  "pajrment  in  kind"  for 
private  land  to  >e  used  for  some  other 
purpose?  If  this  s  the  Intent,  Is  it  to  be 
applied  also  to  n  Ultary  reservations,  na- 
tional parks,  wil  Ulfe  refuges,  and  other 
Federal  reserves  >  If  this  tract  Is  to  be 
used  as  "paymei  t  in  kind."  what  steps 
will  be  taken  to  nsure  that  the  Federal 
Government  rec  iives  f iill  value  for  its 
property?  Will  i  U  of  the  purchase  unit 
be  exchanged,  o  only  such  portions  as 
are  felt  necessar  r  to  acquire  the  private 
land? 

How  will  recijeation  interests  of  the 
public  be  protect  id?  Will  people  continue 
to  have  access  tc  the  Klamath  River  for 
boating  and  fish  ng?  Will  there  be  some 
form  of  scenic  ea  sement  to  protect  vistas 
visible  from  pub  ic  highways  and  water 
courses? 

What  assuranses  are  there  that  the 
forests  now  on  this  land  will  be  sus- 
tained and  not  U  luidated? 

What  saf  eguai  ds  will  be  taken  by  the 
new  owners  to  pi  ivent  slltatlon  of  feeder 
streams  and  clestructlon  of  salmon 
spawning  beds? 

Mr.  Speaker,  v  e  are  about  to  make  a 
very  important  exception  to  .existing 
Federal  land  poll  7.  It  Is  my  sino&e  hope 
that  the  Congrea ;  will  treat  it  strictly  as 
an  exception  an]  that  our  action  will 
not  be  construec  as  having  established 
a  precedence  foi  subsequent  proposals. 
I  for  one  would  n  eleome  comments  from 
the  chairman  of  1  he  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Commltfa  e. 

Mr.  ASPINALIu  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  correct  In  his  interpretations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  low  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  goiUeman  :rom  New  York  [Mr. 
Rud]. 


Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  In  support  of  the  conference  report, 
which  I  think  Is  a  very  substantial  vic- 
tory In  the  public  interest  for  all  those 
who  care  about  the  conservation  of  our 
giant  redwoods.  I  certainly  wish  to  com- 
pliment the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  AspmALL],  and  the 
ranking  Republican  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saixor], 
as  well  as  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  CoHELAN],  who  has  worked  dili- 
gently to  secure  the  largest  possible  park, 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KupriRMAN],  for  their  work  on  this  con- 
ference report. 

While  I  cosponsored  a  bill  calling  for 
a  90,000-acre  park  and  while  I  wish  the 
park  were  larger,  nonetheless  this  con- 
ference report  Is  a  vast  Improvement 
over  the  original  House  bill.  The  lands 
included  In  the  park  contain  trees  mostly 
of  prime  quality  and  are  not  the  cutover 
areas  which  some  timber  companies  had 
attempted  to  foist  off  on  the  public. 

It  is  tragic  that  it  has  taken  the  Con- 
gress so  long  to  agree  on  a  park  which 
will  preserve  our  most  magnificent  red- 
wood stands  for  our  children  and  our 
children's  children.  Although  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today  is  not  perfect,  it  is  a  most 
satisfactory  compromise  that  will  pro- 
tect the  most  valuable  of  the  trees  as  a 
tnily  national  resource. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupferman],  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
S.  2515,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  in  Del  Norte  and  Hum- 
boldt Counties,  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia. 

The  Redwood  National  Park  approved 
by  the  conference  committee  will  encom- 
pass a  maximum  of  58,000  acres  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $92  million.  Adoption 
of  the  conference  report  will  bring  an  end 
to  the  long  and  hard-fought  battle  for  a 
meaningful  Redwood  National  Park. 

During  my  short  tenure  in  the  Con- 
gress I  haVe  witnessed  the  controversy  of 
establishing  a  Redwood  National  Park  In 
the  State  of  California  become  a  na- 
tional issue  which  vitally  Interested  and 
concerned  the  people  of  my  17tii  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  conference 
committee  establishes  a  modest  Redwood 
National  Park  which,  under  its  terms, 
will  vest  tiUe  to  the  private  tlmberlands 
In  the  United  States  immediately  upon 
the  enactment  of  the  legislation.  This 
legislative  taking  will  stop  the  logging 
of  redwoods  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Redwood  National  Park  and  Just 
compensation  will  be  paid  the  owners  of 
private  tlmberlands  either  by  agreement 
or  through  court  proceedings  as  provided 
for  in  the  act. 

The  park  will  preserve  approximately 
32,500  acres  of  virgin  old-growth  red- 
woods in  public  ownership.  The  park  win 
encompass  within  its  boimdaries  the 
Jededlah  Smith.  Del  Norte,  and  Prairie 
Creek  Redwoods  State  Parks  which  will 
oome  uiuler  Federal  ownership  and  man- 
agement upon  donation  by  the  State  of 
Callfomla,  but  such  donation  Is  not  a 


condition  precedent  to  the  establishment 
of  the  park. 

The  State  parks  will  be  Joined  to  the 
areas  of  Federal  ownership  by  over  33 
miles  of  luilnterrupted  seashore  and  con- 
necting corridors  in  the  Mill  Creek  and 
Redwood  Creek  areas.  The  Redwood 
Creek  area  will  Include  the  drainage  area 
of  Lost  Man  and  LitUe  Lost  Man,  the  Tall 
Trees  unit,  and  the  Emerald  Mile  area. 

The  bill  also  authorises  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral lands  known  as  the  northern  pur- 
chase unit  for  the  purposes  of  land  ex- 
change with  the  private  timber  compa- 
nies. Excluded  from  this  exchange  pro- 
vision, however,  is  the  Yurok  Redwood 
Ebcperlmental  Forest 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  conference  committee  represents,  as 
I  previously  stated,  a  modest  beginning 
for  a  meaningful  Redwood  National 
Park.  My  colleague  and  ardent  conserva- 
tionist, John  Saylor,  and  I  would  have 
preferred  to  have  had  a  larger  Redwood 
National  Park  which  would  have  in- 
cluded additional  acreage  of  virgin  red- 
woods in  the  Redwood  Creek  area.  Re- 
grettably the  conference  committee  was 
plagued  with  a  monetary  limitation  in 
the  creation  of  a  meaningful  Redwood 
National  Park. 

Despite  the  limitations  which  vexed  us 
in  the  conference  committee  delibera- 
tion. I  am  thankful  for  the  privilege  to 
have  served  as  a  conferee  in  reporting 
this  significant  piece  of  conservation  leg- 
islation. I  am  confident  that  the  action 
of  this  body  in  adopting  the  conference 
report  will  mark  another  milestone  in 
preserving  our  American  heritage  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

I  know  that  my  colleague,  John  P.  Say- 
lor, ranking  minority  member  of  out 
Interior  Committee,  would  express  these 
sentiments  if  he  could  be  here,  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  death  of  his  brother  has 
called  him  home. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  S.  2515,  legisla- 
tion to  establish  the  Redwood  National 
Park  in  my  home  State  of  Callfomla. 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Parks 
and  Recreation  Subcommittee,  I  have 
participated  personally  in  all  of  tiie  hear- 
ings, both  here  in  Washington  and  in 
the  field,  in  the  variotis  other  discus- 
sions, including  the  Hoiise-Senate  con- 
ference, which  bring  us  to  this  point 
where  we  can  now  give  our  final  bless- 
ings to  the  establishment  of  a  national 
park  which  will  preserve  not  only  for 
our  generation  but  for  generations  to 
come,  the  greatest  collection  of  old 
growth  redwoods  that  exists  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

The  legislation  which  the  conference 
committee,  of  which  I  was  a  member, 
now  presents  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives for  consideration,  I  believe  is  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  conservation 
achievements  of  this  or  any  other  Con- 
gress. I  am  confident  that  our  children, 
their  children  and  grandchildren  will. 
throughout  the  decades  ahead,  com- 
mend the  action  which  we  take  here  to 
preserve  for  futuze  centuries  the  most 
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magnificent  trees  that  have  ever  grown, 
trees  that  have  already  stood  for  cen- 
turies and  as  the  resiQt  of  the  action 
taken  here  today,  will  be  protected  for 
centuries  to  come. 

TTiroughout  our  consideration  I  do 
not  believe  there  has  been  any  question 
in  anyone's  mind  but  that  a  park  was 
necessary  and  should  be  authorized  now. 
The  whole  question  has  revolved  aroimd 
the  issue  of  size. 

How  can  we  preserve  the  major  scenic 
stands  of  redwoods?  How  many  acres  of 
redwoods  can  we  set  aside  within  the 
dollar  limitations  which  the  Nation's 
economy  can  afford? 

I  feel  quite  confident  that  the  answer 
presented  to  you  here  today  Is  most  real- 
istic. We  have  here  a  park  encompassing 
58,000  magnificent  acres  of  redwoods. 

TTie  redwoods  growing  on  these  lands 
will  be  protected  the  Instant  the  Presi- 
dent signs  this  legislation  into  law,  for 
under  the  terms  of  the  legislation,  pri- 
vate tlmberlands  which  are  being  ac- 
quired for  this  park  will  become  the 
property  of  the  United  States.  Logging 
operations  will  cease.  In  fact,  I  am  quite 
confident  that  as  we  discuss  this  legisla- 
tion today,  any  operator  who  may  be 
harvesting  timber  in  this  area  even  today 
is  slowing  or  stopping  cutting  of  these 
trees,  knowing  full  well  that  the  will  of 
Congress  is  that  these  58,000  acres  be  set 
aside  as  a  national  park. 

I  should  emphasize  that  the  bound- 
aries which  have  been  set  forth  In  the 
conference  report  include  32,500  acres  of 
old  virgin-growth  redwoods,  including 
the  major  groves  In  the  Redwood  Creek 
and  Mill  Creek  watersheds  In  which  the 
world's  largest  and  most  Impressive  red- 
woods are  growing.  This  means  that  the 
Redwood  National  Park,  which  we  now 
propose,  will  Include  a  variety  of  scenic 
attractions  and  opportunities  for  public 
enjo>Tnent: 

The  redwoods,  displayed  in  all  their 
variety  from  lidge-top  stands  to  slope 
and  bottomland  groves,  to  the  seashore. 
with  opportunities  for  people  to  ad- 
mire them  without  damage  to  the  park 
environment. 

Over  33  uninterrupted  miles  of  sea- 
shore with  the  beautiful  bluffs  and  head- 
lands behind  the  shore. 

Streams  and  rivers  of  great  natural 
beauty,  with  opportunities  for  fishing, 
swimming,  and  streamside  walking. 
The  oldest  living  thing  In  the  world. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  shotild  point  out  that 
included  in  the  58,000  acres  are  three 
very  well  run  Callfomla  State  Parks,  the 
Jededlah  Smith,  Del  Norte,  and  the 
Prairie  Creek  Redwoods  State  Parks. 
These  currently  are  under  State  owner- 
ship and  they  would  be  transferred  to 
Federal  Jurisdiction,  operation,  and 
management,  only  should  the  State  of 
Califcmla  decide  to  donate  them  to  the 
U.S.  Government.  But  the  conferees 
wanted  in  no  way  to  make  the  establish- 
ment of  the  park  conditional  upon  this 
donation  so  we  went  ahead  with  the 
legislation  in  this  maimer. 

I  personally  would  like  to  commend 
the  leadership  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, my  good  friend  and  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Watni  Aspinall.  of  Colorado, 


and  Senator  Henry  Jackson,  of  Wash- 
ington; the  chairmen  of  tlie  National 
Parks  Subcommittees  of  these  two  im- 
portant congressional  committees,  my 
colleague.  Congressman  Roy  Taylor,  of 
North  Carolina,  and  my  old  friend  and 
close  associate  of  many  years.  Senator 
Alan  Bible,  of  Nevada.  They  and  all  the 
members  of  both  committees  have  done 
a  fine  Job  in  preparing  the  legislation  we 
have  before  us  now. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  we  have 
proposed  a  park  of  meaningful  size,  one 
in  which  we  can  all  be  proud — certainly 
one  that  I  am  proud  of — and  one  which 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
Golden  State  will  hail  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing accomplishments  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  con- 
ference report  which  authorizes  the 
establishment  of  a  58,000-acre  Redwood 
National  Park.  I  was  one  of  the  original 
sponsors  of  the  redwood  park  proposal, 
and  am  therefore  well  aware  of  the  long 
and  tortuous  path  which  tiiis  legislation 
has  followed.  But  I  believe  that  if  this 
conference  report  is  approved,  all  of  us 
who  are  concerned  with  conseivation 
measures  can  consider  the  conservation 
record  of  the  90th  Congress  a  success. 
The  conference  report  is  a  major  victory 
for  the  public  interest,  and  the  conferees 
deserve  high  praise  for  their  work. 

There  are  two  features  of  this  report 
which  I  feel  merit  special  mention.  First, 
I  am  very  pleased  that  the  acreage  of 
the  proposed  park  has  been  substanti- 
ally raised  from  the  28,500  figure  in  the 
House-passed  bill.  The  increase  to  58,000 
acres  has  converted  what  would  have 
been  a  "mini-park"  into  a  recreation 
area  of  a  size  which  matches  the  giant 
trees  it  contains.  Second,  the  park  au- 
thorized by  the  conference  report  will 
include  large  blocks  of  uncut  and  pres- 
ently improtected  redwoods,  particularly 
in  the  Redwood  Creek  area.  These  trees 
are  among  the  tallest  known  redwoods; 
those  who  have  seen  them  can  testify  to 
their  quiet  majesty. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  statement  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Recreation  in  June  of  1967,  it 
is  fitting  that  the  major  legislative  effort 
to  establish  the  park  be  directed  toward 
the  areas  where  the  redwoods  are  the 
most  abundant  and  most  magnificent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hearings  said  House 
debate  on  the  redwood  park  proposals 
contain  niunerous  references  to  the  rec- 
reational, scenic,  ecological,  and  other 
benefits  which  we  and  future  genera- 
tions will  enjoy  from  establishment  of 
the  park.  The  conference  report  holds 
out  the  promise  that  these  benefits  are 
within  reach.  But  I  think  another  point 
about  this  report  should  be  made.  Its 
approval  will  be  a  timely  reafBrmation 
by  Congress  of  om*  national  determina- 
tion to  preserve  the  natural  resources 
which  grace  our  land.  The  relatively 
modest  amount  of  money  necessary  to 
establish  this  park  represents  an  invest- 
ment in  the  preservation  of  a  part  of 
America  itself,  a  part  which  we  must 
save  now  or  lose  forever.  With  many 
legislative  proposals,  it  is  possible  to 
defer  action  for  a  year  or  two.  and  still 


achieve  the  underlying  purpose  in  a 
later  Congress.  But  procrastination  on 
establishment  of  the  Redwood  National 
Park  could  diminish  or  even  extinguish 
our  opportimlty  to  save  the  redwoods. 
We  can  never  pass  a  bill  to  bring  bsw;k  a 
redwood  which  has  been  cut  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  vote  for  this  conference 
report  is  a  vote  to  preserve  a  national 
treasure.  I  iu«e  the  Members  to  approve 
the  report. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report  on  the 
Redwoods  National  Park,  and  I  commend 
the  conferees  on  this  compromise. 

I  voted  for  S.  2515  last  July,  knowing 
that  my  vote  would  be  misunderstood 
by  many  conservationists  becau.se  of 
their  desire  for  a  much  larger  park  than 
the  28,000  acres  provided  in  that  legis- 
lation. At  that  time,  I  explained  that  the 
feeling  was  that  if  we  did  not  take  what 
we  could  get  with  that  blU  and  work 
toward  Improvement  in  conference  we 
probably  would  get  nothing  in  the  way 
of  a  Redwoods  National  Park  this  year 
or  maybe  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased 
with  this  conference  report  which  in- 
cludes an  additional  30,000  acres.  Al- 
though the  total  acreage  does  not  reach 
the  desired  64,000,  this  compromise  is  a 
good  one.  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  its  passage. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  full  support  of  the  conference 
committee  report  on  the  Redwoods  Na- 
tional Park  bill.  This  report  represents 
a  compromise  and  recommends  a  Red- 
woods National  Park  with  an  overall  size 
of  some  58,000  acres. 

In  describing  the  rationale  behind 
establishing  a  Redwoods  National  Park, 
someone  said,  "As  the  tallest  living 
things,  the  redwoods  symbolize  the  force 
of  life  Itself  In  a  world  in  which  man  has 
crowded  nature  too  closely."  Certainly 
the  redwoods  represent  the  might  of  na- 
ture which  man  all  too  often  sacrifices 
for  profit,  for  immediate  pleasure,  from 
neglect.  Today,  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  preserve  for  our  children  and  their's 
the  magnificent  power  and  grandeur  of 
the  mighty  redwoods.  We  have  the 
chance  to  preserve  a  significant  part  of 
the  rapidly  vanishing  redwoods. 

The  redwoods  have  rlgbtly  been  called 
a  national  treasvu-e.  We  cannot  wait  any 
longer  to  protect  and  preserve  these 
trees  that  have  graced  the  earth  for 
thousands  of  years.  To  refuse  to  accept 
this  compromise  park  will  doom  the 
redwoods  to  certain  extinction.  The  orig- 
inal bill  passed  by  the  House  created  a 
mlnipark  of  28,500  acres,  leaving  some 
of  the  best  stands  of  redwoods  impro- 
tected and  open  to  the  saws  of  the  lumber 
companies.  The  Senate  biU  provided  for  a 
park  of  64,000  acres,  yet  even  that  fell 
short  of  the  original  blU  I  introduced 
last  year.  The  conference  report  is  a 
compromise,  but  one  that  comes  down 
on  the  side  of  conserving  one  of  our  most 
valuable  natural  resources.  We  are  not 
creating  the  ideal  park,  but  we  are  pro- 
viding for  a  national  park  of  reasonable 
siz«(  containing  most  of  the  remaining 
virgin  stands  of  redwoods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cosponsored  a  redwoods 
bill  along  with  my  good  friend  and  d'.s- 
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tingiUshed  frlenc  of  conservation,  Jw- 
niEY  CoHEiAN,  to  )re8erve  a  national  park 
of  90,000  acres.  :  want  my  children  to 
be  afforded  the  jpportunlty  to  see  the 
giant  redwoods  ii  their  natural  setting. 
I  want  a  natlona  park  with  ample  room 
to  accommodate  the  numerous  visitors 
who  come  from  every  part  of  America 
and  foreign  land  i  to  see  the  mighty  red- 
woods. The  park  provided  In  this  confer- 
ence report  barel  r  satisfies  those  criteria. 

Mr.  Speaker,  \  e  have  a  chance  today 
to  preserve  a  pre  clous  national  heritage. 
We  have  an  oppo  lunlty  to  save  a  beauti- 
ful scenic  resouice.  I  believe  this  con- 
ference report  sh  )uld  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ASPINAUj.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  que  ttlon  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  <  uestlon  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright).  The  qiestlon  Is  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speai^f  pro  tempore  announced  that 
tne  ayes' appeare(  I  to  have  It. 

Mr.  HOSMER   Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  th  e  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  aijd  make  the  point  of  or- 
is not  present, 
pro  tempore.  Evidently 
i>resent. 

er  will  close  the  doors. 
Arms  will  notify  absent 


der  that  a  quo: 
The  speak: 

a  quorum  Is  not 
The  Doorkee; 

the  Sergeant  at 


Members,  and  ti  le  Clerk  wiil  call  the  roll. 


The  question 
were — yeas  329, 
as  follows: 

(don  No.  3201 
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ni. 


Abbltt 

Abemetby 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alb«rt 

Anderson, 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Asplnall 
Ay  res 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blestei 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Brlrkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Broyhin,  N.C 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  CalU. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahUl 


was  taken;   and  there 
nays  1,  not  voting  101, 


Cater 

Ch  unberlaln 
Cli  rcy 
Cli  rk 
Oil  usen, 
I  on  H. 
Cli^wson,  Del 

Aland 
CoAelan 
Col  ler 
Col  Ins 
Col  ner 
Coi  able 
Coi  bett 
Coi  naan 
Cre  mer 
Cu:  »er 

Cu  inlngbam 
Da:  lels 
Da  Is,  Oa. 
Da  rls.  Wis. 
de  a  Garza 
Dei  aney 
De  lenback 
De:  mey 
De  It 
De  Ine 
Dli  gell 
Doe 

Do  lohue 
Do  n 
Do  r 
Do  rdy 
Do  rnlng 
Duskl 
Du  lean 

Eel  hardt 

Ed  Qondson 

Ed  rards.  Ala. 

Ed  rards.  Calif. 

Ed  rards.  La. 

Ellicrg 

Erl  Bnborn 

Esh 

Xk  kleman 

Ev  ins,  Colo. 

Evtrett 

Ev  ns.  Tenn. 

Fa  Ion 

Pa  «ell 

Pe  ghan 


PlEdley 
Plsber 
Flood 
Foley 

Ford.  Oerald  R. 
Fraser 

Prelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakls 
Oallagher 
Oarmatz 
Oathlngs 
Oettys 
Gibbons 
OUbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Orlffln 
Gross 
Grover 
Oubser 
Gud« 
Haley 
Hall 
HaUeck 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hanley 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Blass. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hosmer 
Howard 
HiUl 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 


Joelson 

Nalsen 

Shrlver 

Johnson,  Calif 

Nichols 

Slkes 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Nix 

Skubttz 

Jonas 

O'Hara.  ni. 

Slack 

Jones,  Ala. 

O-Hara.  Mich. 

smith.  Calif. 

Kartb 

O'Konskl 

Smith.  Iowa 

Kastenmet«r 

Olaen 

Smith.  Okla. 

Kazen 

ONelU.  Mass. 

Snyder 

Kee 

Ottlnger 

Staggers 

Keith 

Patten 

Stanton 

King,  N.Y. 

Felly 

Steed 

Kleppe 

Perkins  " 

Stelger,  WU. 

Kupferman 

Pettis 

Stephens 

Kyi 

Phllbln 

Stratton 

Kyros 

Pike 

Stubblefleld 

Laird 

Poll 

Stuckey 

Lar  gen 

Price,  ni. 

Sullivan 

Latta 

Price,  Tex. 

Taft 

Lenron 

Pryor 

Talcott 

Lipscomb 

Puclnskl 

Teague,  Calif. 

Long,  Md. 

Purcell 

Tenzet 

Lukens 

Qule 

Thompson,  N.J. 

McCarthy 

Qulllen 

Thomson,  Wis. 

McCloskey 

Rallsback 

Tlernan 

McClure 

Randall 

Tuck 

McDonald. 

Rees 

Tunney 

Mich. 

Reld.  ni. 

Ullman 

McEwen 

Reld,  N.Y 

Utt 

McFall 

Relfel 

Van  Deerlln 

McMillan 

Relnecke 

Van  Ik 

MacOregor 

Reuss 

Vigorlto 

Machen 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Waggonner 

Mahon 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Waldle 

MalUlard 

Rlegle 

Walker 

Marsh 

Rivers 

Wampler 

Martin 

Roberts 

Watklns 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Roblson 

Watson 

Matsunaga 

Rodlno 

Watts 

May 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Whalec 

Mayne 

Ron  an 

WhaUey 

Meeds 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

White 

MesklU 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Whltener 

Michel 

Rostenkowskl 

Wblttcn 

MUler,  Ohio 

Roth 

WldnaU 

Mills 

Rousb 

Wiggins 

Mlntsh 

Roybal 

Williams.  Pa. 

Mink 

Rumsfeld 

Wilson.  Bob 

Mlnshall 

Ruppe 

Winn 

Mlze 

Ryan 

Wolff 

Montgomery 

St.  Onge 

Wright 

Moorhead 

Sandman 

Wyatt 

Morgan 

Satterfleld 

Wydler 

Morris.  N.  Mex 

.  Schadeberg 

Wylle 

Morse.  Mass. 

Scherle 

Wyman 

Morton 

Scheuer 

Yates 

Mosher 

Schreebell 

Young 

Moas 

Schwengel 

Zablockl 

Murphy,  m. 

Scott 

Zwach 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Selden 

Natcher 

Shipley 
NAYS— 1 

Fountain 
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Ashley 

Hanna 

Moore 

Ashmore 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Myers 

Battln 

Hiuisen.  Wash 

Nedzl 

Blackburn 

Hardy 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Blanton 

Hawkins 

Passman 

Boggs 

Hays 

Patman 

Boland 

Hubert 

Pepper 

Bray 

Henderson 

Pickle 

Broomfleld 

Herlong 

Plrnle 

Brown.  Calif. 

HoUfleld 

Poage 

Brown.  Ohio 

Horton 

PodeU 

Burleson 

Hungat« 

Pollock 

Carey 

Ichord 

Rarlck 

Casey 

Jones.  Mo. 

Resnlck 

Ced«rberg 

Jones.  N.C. 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Celler 

Karsten 

Rosenthal 

Conte 

Kelly 

Boudebush 

Conyers 

King.  CalU. 

St  Germain 

Cowger 

Klrwan 

Saylor 

Curtis 

Kluczynskl 

Schwelker 

Daddarlo 

Kornegay 

Sisk 

Dawson 

Kuykendall 

Smith.  N.Y. 

.  Derwlnskl 

Landrum 

Springer 

Dickinson 

Leggett 

Stafford 

Dlggs 

Uoyd 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Farbsteln 

Long.  La. 

Taylor 

Pino 

McClory 

Teague.  Tex 

Flynt 

McCuUocta 

Thompson,  Oa 

Ford. 

McDade 

Udall 

William  D. 

Mandonald, 

Vander  Jagt 

Gardner 

Mass. 

WlUls 

Olaimo 

Madden 

Wilson. 

GrUBths 

Matblaa.  Md. 

Charles  H. 

Gumey 

Miller.  Calif. 

Zlon 

Hagan 

Monagan 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 


to. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.   Klrwan   with   Mr.   Cederberg. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  BaUln. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Plmle. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  vrtth  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Mathlas 
of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Parbsteln  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Springer. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Zlon. 

Mr.   Hays  with  Mr.   Schwelker. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.   Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.   Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Ichord. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Willis. 

iSi.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  William  D.  Pord. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Hardy. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^___^^___ 

FROVIDINO  FOR  A  NATIONAL 
SCENIC  RIVERS  SYSTEM 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolution  1300 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1300 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJt. 
18260)  to  provide  for  a  national  scenic  rivers 
system,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points 
of  order  against  section  6<a)  and  section  6(b) 
of  «ad  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  CoDunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rtile.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
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Dort  the  bin  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendmenU  thereto  to 
final  passage  without  intervening  motion  ex- 
cept one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the  pas- 
sage of  H  R.  18260,  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  insular  Affairs  shall  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  S.  118, 
and  it  shall  then  be  In  order  In  the  House 
to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  said  Senate  bill  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  In  HJt. 
18260  as  passed  by  the  House. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
SMITH],  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1300 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate,  waiving  points  of  order 
against  sections  6(a)  and  6(b),  for  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  18260  providing  for  a 
national  scenic  rivers  system,  a  bill 
very  ably  presented  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee.  Mr. 
AspiNALL.  After  the  passage  of  H.R. 
18260.  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  S.  119.  and  it 
shall  then  be  in  order  to  move  to  strike 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  insert  the  House-passed 
language.  ^  -.w^ 

The  language  in  sections  6(a)  and  6(b) 
of  the  bill  has  to  do  with  appropriations 
and  that  Is  the  reason  for  the  waiver  of 
points  of  order— page  14.  lines  20  through 
25  and  page  15,  lines  10  through  14. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  18260  is  to  initiate 
a  national  scenic  rivers  system,  to  name 
the  first  components  of  that  system,  and 
to  prescribe  the  standards  and  methods 
by  which  future  additions  to  the  system 
will  be  made.  The  bill  is  the  culmination 
of  a  niunber  of  years  of  study,  and  pro- 
poses six  rivers  or  sections  of  rivers  for 
immediate  recognition  as  components  of 
the  national  scenic  rivers  system,  and 
one  additional  river  plus  one  additional 
river  section— the  latter  two  depending 
on  the  actions  of  the  Governors  of  the 
States  concerned  and  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Twenty-eight 
rivers  are  placed  in  a  study  category  for 
possible  later  inclusion  in  the  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1300  in  order  that  H.R. 
18260  may  be  considered. 

Ml-.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Pol- 
ton]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  policy  set  forth  in  this  legislation 
today  states  that  our  national  policy  of 
constructing  dams  and  other  works  on 
certain  sections  of  rivers  needs  to  be 
complemented  with  a  policy  of  preserving 
other  sections  of  free-flowing  rivers  and 
related  adjacent  lands  that  possess  out- 
standing scenic,  fish,  wildlife,  and  other 
outdoor  recreation  values. 


In  this  legislation  it  is  the  stated  policy 
of  Congress  to  preserve,  reclaim,  and  ap- 
propriately develop  such  sections  of  our 
free-flowing  rivers,  and  to  assist  the  ful- 
fillment of  this  policy  by  establishment 
of  a  nationwide  system  of  scenic  rivers 
to  be  composed  of  areas  designated  by 
Congress  in  this  act  or  subsequent  acts 
as  "national  scenic  river  areas,"  and 
State  and  local  scenic  river  areas  as  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
as  part  of  the  system. 

In  essence  this  means  that  as  this  Na- 
tion continues  its  industrial  and  com- 
mercial development,  special  care  will  be 
token  to  assure  that  progress  need  not 
be  synonymous  with  pollution  of  many 
of  our  outstanding  free-flowing  rivers. 

My  own  State.  Tennessee,  stonds  as  an 
eminent  example  of  the  progress  and 
development  which  can  be  achieved 
through  the  harnessing  and  control  of 
untamed  waterways.  The  Tennessee  Val- 
ley  Authority  example  of  waterway  de- 
velopment and  control  is  emulated 
throughout  the  world. 

But  there  are  other  waterways  which 
must  be  preserved  in  their  natural  state 
or  their  beauty  and  recreational  value 
may  be  lost  for  many  generations  to 
come.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

In  this  bill  also  are  three  Tennessee 
rivers  which  have  been  designated  for 
potential  addition  to  the  national  scenic 
rivers  system. 

One  of  these  is  the  Buffalo,  from  its 
beginning  in  Lawrence  County  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Duck  River. 

Also  included  are  two  deep-gorge 
rivers.  They  are  the  entire  Big  South 
Fork  of  the  Cumberland  and  its  tribu- 
tary the  Clear  Pork  and  the  Obed.  in- 
cluding the  entire  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries. Clear  Creek  and  Daddy's  Creek.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  actively  work  for  the 
inclusion  of  these  waterways  in  this  leg- 
islation and  I  am  very  grateful  that  this 
has  been  done. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  passage 
of  this  legislation  will  enhance  the  Na- 
tion's present  and  future  welfare  through 
conservation  of  these  very  valuable  re- 
sources. This  biU  has  my  full  support  and 
I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Anderson]  has 
ably  explained  the  rule.  So  far  as  the  biU 
is  concerned,  may  I  simply  state  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  create  a  system  of 
scenic  rivers,  and  to  prescribe  standards 
for  the  system  as  the  basis  for  determin- 
ing which  additional  rivers  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  future  and  the  methods  by 
which  this  enlargement  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  recom- 
mended such  a  system  to  preserve  nat- 
ural and  wild  rivers  in  their  untouched 
condition  for  some  time.  Studies  have 
been  undertoken.  Based  upon  these,  .six 
rivers  are  to  be  placed  in  the  system  upon 
passage  of  this  bUl  and  the  study  of  28 
additional  rivers  will  be  undertaken  to 
determine  whether  they  shaU  be  in- 
cluded. The  six  included  in  the  bill  are: 
the  Rogue  in  Oregon;  the  Clearwater  and 


the  middle  fork  of  the  Salmon  in  Idaho; 
the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico:  the  Wolf 
in  Wisconsin:  and  the  St.  Croix  in  Min- 
nesota and  Wisconsin. 

The  bill  seeks  to  insure  that  some  of 
our  rivers  which  are  relatively  untouched 
by  man  will  be  retoined  and  protected 
in  their  natural  stote.  The  Stotes  are  to 
be  included  in  the  administration.  Funds 
for  the  program  will  come  from  Federal 
sources,  including  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  fund.  The  bill  also  seeks  to 
insure  that  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  not 
supersede  State-Federal  planning  under 
this  bill  with  respect  to  rivers  which  are 
to  be  included  under  the  Scenic  Rivers 
System. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  much  more 
studying  of  various  rivers  is  necessary 
before  further  decisions  can  be  made 
regarding  possible  inclusion  in  the 
system.  ,      . 

The  estimated  cost  of  acquiring  land 
and  interests  in  land  for  the  six  rivers 
included  is  $17,340,000.  which  sum  is  au- 
thorized by  the  bill.  Development  costs 
for  these  areas  is  estimated  at  about 
$7  million,  but  no  authorization  for  this 
purpose  is  included  in  the  bill.  It  is  also 
estimated  that  each  study  of  a  river  for 
possible  inclusion  in  the  system  will  cost 
about  $50,000.  Twenty-eight  rivers  are 
to  be  studied;  these  are  the  rivers  which 
show  the  most  promise  after  the  prelimi- 
nary studies  which  have  been  completed. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  bill  in  creating  a 
system  of  protected  rivers  in  their  nat- 
ural stote  to  ensure  that  scenic,  sport, 
and  recreational  enjoyment  will  be  pre- 
served for  the  public  in  future  years. 

The     Departments     of      Agriculture,^ 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Interior  support  the  bill,  as  does  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Separate  views  are  filed  by  Mr.  Steiger 
of  Arizona  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  He 
believes  the  criteria  contained  in  the  bill 
are  too  broad,  making  possible  poten- 
tially to  include  every  river  in  the  coun- 
try in  the  system  and  thus  curtail  fur- 
ther development  and  economic  growth 
dependent  on  such  rivers.  He  believes 
that  before  any  action  is  token  to  create 
the  system,  a  complete  study  of  the  situ- 
ation should  be  made  by  the  National 
Water  Commission,  created  by  this 
Congress. 

He  believes  that  the  ultimate  cost  of 
the  system  will  be  too  high  a  price  to 
pay.  both  in  terms  of  Federal  moneys 
spent  and  economic  development  not 
permitted  on  our  rivers. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 

rule. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  18260)  to  provide  for  a 
national  scenic  rivers  system,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN    THE    COMMrTTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
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on  the  State  of  tl  le  Union  for  the  oon- 


slderatlon  of  the 
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bUl  HJl.  182W.  with 


Mr.  Irwin  In  the  c  talr 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bill. 

(By  unanlmoua  (  onaent.  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  wa8  <  Ispenaed  with.) 

The  CHAIRMAS.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Bfr.  Aspnr- 
ALL]  will  be  recognlaed  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Satlor]  will  be  recognised  for  30 
minutes.  The  Cha  r  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colcrado  [Mr.  AararALLl. 

Mr.  ASPINAIiL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  u  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  [  am  here  to  support 
H.R.  18260,  by  our  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Sayi  or]  .  I  regret  that  Con- 
gressman Saylor  J  s  unable  to  be  with  us 
today,  but  a  death  In  his  family  prevents 
this. 

You  will  recall  liat  HH.  18260  came 
up  on  a  motion  tc  suspend  the  rules  on 
July  15  but  failed  to  receive  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  on  a  voice  vote.  Why  this 
happened,  I  do  n<  t  know  for  sure,  but 
It -was  clear  then, )  s  it  is  clear  now,  that 
there  was  conslde  -able  mlsimderstand- 
Ing  among  some  Members  concerning 
certain  features  ol  the  bill,  particularly 
those  having  to  d  >  with  rivers  in  what 
we  call  the  study  ci  itegory.  We  have  been 
trying  to  elimlnati  this  misunderstand- 
ing and  shall  cont  inue  to  do  so.  I  want 
to  come  back  to  t  Us  In  a  moment,  but 
first  let  me  outlln  ;  briefly  the  contents 
of  the  blU. 

America  has  qui  «  a  number  of  scenic, 
wild,  and  historic  iver^  that  are  still  in 
pretty  much  the  ;ame  state  they  were 
when  the  white  nan  first  came  to  this 
country.  All  over  he  country,  however, 
a  substantial  num  >er  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens are  apprehensive  that  these  rivers 
will  go  the  way  m(  st  of  our  other  rivers 
have  gone.  They  \«  ill  become  industrial- 
ized; they  will  be  '  developed";  they  may 
become  polluted.  I  torn  these  apprehen- 
sions grew  the  mo^  ement,  of  which  HJl. 
18260  is  a  culmina  ion,  to  preserve  some 
of  these  rivers  in  i  pristine  state  or  as 
close  thereto  as  w(  can. 

Our  committee  ]  tas  singled  out  six  of 
these  rivers — the  ( learwater  and  Salm- 
on in  Idaho,  the  Rio  Grande  in  New 
Mexico,  the  Rogu;  in  Oregon,  the  St. 
Croix  in  Mlnnesot  \  and  Wisconsin,  and 
the  Wolf  in  Wise  msin — for  immediate 
inclusion  in  a  natJ  anal  system  of  scenic 
rivers.  We  have  pi  ovided  protection  for 
these  rivers  agains  ;  intrusion  by  Federal 
agencies  or  with  1  ederal  fimds.  And  we 
have  authorized  th }  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Sec  retary  of  Agriculture 
to  acquire  the  lar  ils  that  border  these 
rivers — generally  tne-quarter  mile  on 
each  side  of  them-  -in  order  to  help  pre- 
serve their  values.  In  most  cases  In  the 
West,  these  lands  ire  already  owned  by 
the  United  States,  but  in  some  they  are 
not  so  they  will  ha  re  to  be  acquired.  Our 
estimate  is  that  thj  b  will  cost  about  $17.- 
500,000. 

Friends  of  the  riovement  to  preserve 
scenic  rivers  wante  1  us  to  go  a  lot  further 
than  we  have  and  to  include  many  more 
rivers  in  the  syston  that  we  have.  We 
said  "No."  Instead  of  that,  we  did  two 
things:  We  provided  for  inclusion  of 
other  rivers  in  the  system  if  the  State 
legislature  so  requests  and  If  the  State 
will  manage  suchlrlver  or  rivers  at  Its 


own.  or  their  own  expense.  We  also  set 
up  a  study  category  and  named  28  rivers 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  look  over 
during  the  next  15  years  or  less  and  re- 
port on  to  Congress.  We  have  provided  a 
degree  of  protection  for  these  rivers  dur- 
ing Vbe  first  5  years  of  the  study  period. 
We  have  provided,  for  instance,  that  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  should  not 
license  any  new  project  on  these  rivers 
or  parts  of  these  rivers  during  this  period. 
We  have  provided  that  Federal  loans  and 
grants  to  develop  these  rivers  should  not 
be  made  during  this  time.  We  have  re- 
served such  public  lands  as  there  are 
along  these  rivers  from  disposition  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  And  so  on. 

Now  let  me  dispel  one  misunderstand- 
ing. We  have  not  "locked  up"  these 
rivers.  If  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  for  in- 
stance, wants  to  put  a  development  In  on 
any  of  them,  all  it  has  to  do  Is  to  advise 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ahead  of 
time  and  inform  the  Congress  what  the 
effects  of  Its  development  will  be.  Then 
if  Congress  says  OK.  OK  it  Is. 

Likewise,  there  is  nothing  In  the  bill — 
and  there  could  be  nothing  In  the  bill — 
to  prevent  any  landowner  along  any  of 
these  study  rivers  from  continuing  to  do 
what  he  wants  to  do  with  his  own  land 
and  his  own  money  until  the  river  Is 
authorized  for  inclusion  in  the  scenic 
river  system  and  his  land  Is  acquired  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  procedure.  I 
heard  many  foolish  things  said  about 
this  bill,  but  none  so  foolish  as  that  It 
would  prevent  all  private  development 
for  15  years.  Your  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  ASalrs  is  not  unaware  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
particularly  its  fifth  amendment. 

So  much  for  that.  As  I  said,  there  were 
parts  of  the  bill  that  seemed  to  bother 
some  Members  when  we  were  on  the 
floor.  These  I  have  Just  finished  men- 
tioning In  a  general  way.  I  stated  on  the 
floor  then  and  I  state  now  that  I  am 
willing  to  see  eliminated  from  the  bill 
any  study  river  or  any  section  of  a  study 
river  that  is  not  to  the  liking  of  the 
Member  in  whose  district  that  river  or 
section  of  a  river  lies.  We  did  this  In 
committee  for  those  Members  who  ap- 
peared before  us  in  opposition  to  this, 
that,  or  the  other  river.  Hie  same  door 
will  be  open  to  others  on  the  floor. 

I  am  also  willing  to  support  an  amend- 
ment, if  need  be,  that  wiU  break  the 
study  rivers  down  into  two  categories: 
First,  those  that  receive  the  same  protec- 
tion against  development  by  Federal 
agencies  or  under  Federal  license  or  with 
Federal  funds  during  the  5-year  period 
that  the  bill  now  gives  them;  second, 
those  that  do  not  receive  this  protection 
but  are  nevertheless  deemed  suitable  for 
survey  and  report  by  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Interior  and  Agriculture. 

Some  of  our  Members  want  the  limi- 
ted protection  against  intrusion  on  their 
rivers  that  the  bill  affords.  Others  are 
fearful  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  sort 
of  amendment  that  I  have  just  talked 
about  should  satisfy  both  groups.  I  would 
hope  that  those  who  are  against  protec- 
tion for  their  rivers  will  adopt  this  course 
of  action  rather  than  wreck  the  bill  and 
deny  other  Members  the  protection  they 
want  for  their  rivers.  They  can  do  this 
by  voting  against  the  bill  in  its  entirety 


or  by  striking  out  the  protection  provi- 
sloQs  completely.  I  hope  they  will  not.  I 
hope  they  will  take  the  other  course  of 
action  that  I  have  mentioned  instead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
this  is  the  only  part  of  the  bill  about 
which  there  is  substantial  controversy. 
As  I  have  said,  I  think  this  controversy 
can  readily  be  resolved  when  the  time  for 
amendment  imder  the  5-mlnute  rule 
arises.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  Members 
will  take  advantage  of  thdr  opportiuilty 
to  perfect  the  bill  along  the  lines  I  have 
Just  suggested  emd  that,  as  perfected,  it 
will  receive  the  support  of  all  Members. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

BCr.  ASPINALL.  I  would  rather  not,  but 
if  my  friend  insists,  I  shall  do  so. 

Mr.  MARSH.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  fr<Mn  Colorado,  for 
yielding  and  I  particularly  want  to  com- 
mend his  explanatory  remarks  with  ref- 
erence to  the  rivers  which  were  included 
in  the  report  when  it  was  originally  con- 
sidered under  a  suspension  of  the  rules. 
As  I  understand  it  the  rivers  which  are 
contained  in  the  bill  we  are  considering 
today  are  not  all  those  contained  in  the 
report  as  it  was  orlgiiudly  prepared. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Some  of  those  should 
not  have  been  considered  in  the  first 
place.  We  should  have  been  a  little  bit 
clearer  or  should  have  made  the  matter 
a  little  bit  clearer  to  our  colleagues  of  the 
House  that  that  was  a  departmental  re- 
ix>rt  and  was  not  a  part  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  MARSH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  This  is  a  new  piece  of 
legislation 

Mr.  VUOOD.  Bfr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman  knows  that  in  1962  I 
was  instrumental  in  having  the  Army 
EIngineers  begin  an  integrated  survey  of 
the  Susquehanna  River;  that  is,  In  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland;  and 
that  later,  similarly  the  Delaware  com- 
pact with  which  the  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely acquainted,  I  introduced  for  the 
benefit  of  the  three  States  I  Just  named. 

Then  in  January  of  last  year,  to  bring 
you  up  to  date,  I  introduced  an  amended 
copy  of  the  same,  and  may  I  add  that 
the  three  States  of  New  York.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Maryland  have  now  finally 
agreed  upon  a  compact  for  their  com- 
mission— who,  incidentally,  met  with  me 
today,  and  are  meeting  with  the  Water 
Resources  Board  ofiBcials  to  work  out 
some  amendments  which  are  not  major, 
as  I  have  stated. 

Now  my  question  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  Is  as  to  the  bill  now  before  the 
House.  I  would  like  the  assurance  that  in 
no  way  would  it  interfere  with  the  pro- 
posed compact  between  the  States  of 
New  York.  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware 
insofar  as  that  compact  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  it  would  not.  But  it  is  also  my 
understanding  that  there  will  be  an 
amendment  offered  that  will  strike  from 
the  study  provisions  of  this  legislation, 
the  Susquehanna  River. 

I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Satlor]  would  like 
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to  see  the  West  Branch  kept  in  the  letfla- 
latlon.  But  It  is  not  our  intention  to  this 
legislation  to  upeet  any  State  or  any 
ETOup  of  states  in  their  determination 
to  see  to  it  that  their  river  is  developed 
and  is  handled  as  It  should  be  for  their 
benefit.  . 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Then  for  the  purpose  of 
emphasis  I  repeat  the  quesUon.  Insofar 
as  such  proposed  compact  is  concerned 
ftlth  reference  to  the  Delaware  compact, 
the  gentleman's  position  is  that  it  does 
not  apply? 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  remarks  about 
the  very  limited  effect  of  the  language 
on  page  19  of  the  bill  regarding  on-going 
projects. 

I  would  Just  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man whether  if  there  is  already  a  survey 
such  as  has  been  mentioned  to  the  case 
of  the  Susquehaima  and  such  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Little  Miami  River  siurvey 
underway  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  that 
the  inclusion  of  the  river  in  question 
would  not  in  any  way  hold  up  the  prog- 
ress of  the  survey,  in  having  to  report 
to  the  Congress  or  to  anyone? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 
Mr.  TAPT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  support  vigor- 
ously and  f  uUy  the  national  scenic  rivers 
bill.  H.R.  18260,  now  under  consideration. 
Tne  approval  by  the  Congress  of  this  bill 
will  permit  future  generations  the  ease 
of  enjoying  clear,  natural  rivers  away 
from  the  congestion  and  grueUng  life  of 

urban  areas. 

The  idea  of  establishing  a  scenic  rivers 
system  runs  counter  to  all  the  develop- 
ment we  see  around  us.  In  the  face  of 
this  constant  and  presstog  demand  for 
economic  growth  and  expansion,  I  submit 
that  the  real  challenge  of  this  society  is 
to  preserve  what  we  know  has  been  good 
and  useful  in  our  American  way  of  life. 
This  bill  does  not  represent  a  waste  of 
energy,  of  land,  of  water,  of  space.  Nor 
does  it  appreciably  decrease  the  oppor- 
tunity for  new  industrialization.  It  Is 
purely  and  simply  an  attempt  to  save  a 
small,  significant,  and  representative 
part  of  our  deeply  rooted  cultural  and 
natural  heritage. 

The  bin  does  not  solve  the  recreation 
problem  of  the  central  city.  It  does  not 
take  children  out  of  the  ghetto.  But  it 
does  give  to  all  city  dwellers,  and  espe- 
cially our  children,  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
preciate: A  sense  of  history,  a  sense  of 
environment,  a  sense  of  natural  place, 
and  a  sense  of  the  joy  for  free-flowing 
water. 

Let  me  recall  the  long  effort  that  has 
gone  into  the  formulation  of  this  bill  as 
part  of  a  much  broader  push  to  satisfy 
our  national  recreation  demands. 

In  1962  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  submitted 
Its  report  "Outdoor  Recreation  For 
America"  to  fulfillment  of  the  act  of 
Congress,  PubUc  Law  85--470.  In  organiz- 
ing the  Commission,  President  Elsen- 
hower asked  the  Members  to  devote  par- 


ticular attention  to  the  problems  of  meet- 
ings this  Nation's  recreation  needs  to  the 
years  1975  and  2000. 

Siibsequently  the  Commission's  study 
and  survey  effort  revealed  that  about 
half  Of  the  American  people  prefer  water- 
oriented  recreation  activities  over  all 
others.  Within  sight  of  a  lake,  seashore  or 
stream,  recreation  to  many  forms  is 
enhanced  and  made  immeasurably  more 
pleasant. 

Even  as  our  population  grows,  the 
interest  to  water-oriented  recreation 
tocreases,  making  ever  greater  demands 
on  limited  and  dimtolshtog  resources. 
The  gains  made  thus  far  have  been  off- 
set by  new   population   demands. 

The  Commission  concluded  that  prob- 
lems stemming  from  these  heavy  pres- 
sures would  eventually  become  the  most 
difficult  to  the  entire  outdoor  recrea- 
tion field.  It  therefore  recommended  that 
both  Federal  and  State  Governments 
devise  more  adequate  means  of  preserv- 
ing ova  fast  disappearing  shoreltae. 

The  Congress  has  responded  to  the 
Commission's  overall  recommendations 
by  creating  a  revolution  to  the  recreation 
field.  Landmark  measures  that  have 
been  enacted  toclude: 

The  establishment  of  the  Btireau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  which  is  now  pre- 
paring a  comprehensive  national  recre- 
ation plan; 

The  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  which  provides  financtog  for  the 
planntag,  acquisition  and  development  of 
new  recreation  areas; 

The  Wilderness  Act  which  preserves 
imique  areas  in  htoterland  America; 

The  open  space  program  for  metro- 
poUtan  areas  which  is  enabling  our  urban 
citizens  to  enjoy  better  the  change  of 
seasons  withto  densely  crowded  neigh- 
borhoods; 

The  Federal  water  project  recreation 
program  which  adds  new  dimensions  to 
river  basin  and  watershed  planning;  and 
The  beautification  of  highways  and 
removal  of  unsightly  junkyards  and  bill- 
boards. ,  „  - 
Over  the  past  few  years,  nearly  2.2 
million  acres  have  been  authorized  for 
additions  to  national  parks  and  national 
recreation  areas. 

The  Congress  now  has  before  it  the 
national  trails  system  bUl  which  provides 
for  the  estabUshment  of  an  extensive 
network  of  access  trails  to  outdoor  areas 
near  urban  areas  and  also  scenic  areas 
located  in  remote  back  coimtry. 

The  Congress  this  year  passed  the  Es- 
tuaries Study  Act  which  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  to  Inventory  the  Na- 
tion's coastal  marshlands  and  bays  and 
to  submit  in  1970  his  recommendations 
on  the  desirabUity  of  establishing  a  na- 
tionwide system  of  estuarine  areas. 

In  1961  Cape  Hatteras  to  North  Caro- 
lina was  our  on^  national  seashore.  To- 
day there  are  five  more. 

To  make  our  lake  shoreUne  available 
for  recreation  purposes  a  system  of  na- 
tional lakeshores  has  been  started. 

Thus  Congress  has  accomplished  a 
great  deal  toward  meeting  the  Nation's 
recreation  needs.  But  there  is  clear  and 
present  danger  that  we  will  deny  our 
future  citizens  the  great  treasures  of 
ShoreUne  along  many  of  our  undeveloped 
rivers  and  streams,  unless  the  scenic 
rivers  bill  Is  enacted. 


Support  for  this  bill  has  come  from 
diverse  segments  of  American  society: 
from  the  scentific  community,  from  con- 
servation organizations,  and  from  public 
affairs  groups. 

President  Johnson  has  spoken  mov- 
togly  of  the  need  for  Its  passage: 

Those  who  first  settled  this  conUnent 
found  much  to  marvel  at.  Nothing  was  a 
greater  sovirce  ot  wonder  and  amazement 
than  the  power  and  majeaty  of  American 
rivers.  They  occupy  a  central  place  In  myth 
and  legend.  toUtlore,  and  Uterature.  They 
were  our  first  highways,  and  some  remain 
among  the  most  Important.  We  have  had  to 
control  their  ravages,  harness  their  power, 
and  use  their  water  to  make  whole  regions 
prosper.  The  time  has  also  come  to  Identify 
and  preserve  free-flowing  stretches  of  our 
great  scenic  rivers  before  growth  and  devel- 
opment make  the  beauty  of  the  unspoiled 
waterway  a  memory. 

If  any  among  us  needs  a  remtoder  of 
how   highly   our   rivers   are   culturally 
valued,  let  him  turn  to  the  sentiments  of 
poetry.  I  recall  the  words  of  Thomas 
Moore's  famous  poem: 
Faintly  as  tolls  the  evening  chime 
Our  voices  keep  tune  and  our  oars  keep  time. 
Soon  as  the  woods  on  the  shore  look  dim 
We'U  sing  at  St.  Ann's  our  parting  hymn. 
Row.  brothers,  row  I  The  stream  runs  fast. 
The  rapids  are  near  and  the  daylight's  past. 

Withto  the  past  year,  a  thorough  study 
of  recreation  use  trends  was  completed 
to  the  three  States  of  ]\«nnesota,  Wis- 
consin, and  Michigan.  These  States,  as  we 
all  know,  are  blessed  with  excellent  and 
extensive  water  and  shoreltoe  resources. 
Although  this  study  report  todicated  that 
the  potential  for  water-oriented  recrea- 
tion was  still  high,  very  few  people  out- 
side the  region  are  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  these  opportunities.  The  reason 
is  that  no  major  national  system  of  water 
access  potots  is  presently  available.  The 
establishment  of  national  scenic  rivers 
to  these  States  would  be  the  simplest  and 
least  expensive  way  of  altertog  the  pres- 
ent pattern  of  use,  enabltog  people  from 
the  entire  densely  populated  eastern  part 
of  the  country  to  better  enjoy  the  excel- 
lent water  resources  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region. 

H.R.  18260  proposes  that  six  rivers  or 
segments  of  rivers  be  immediately  recog- 
nized as  components  of  a  National  Scenic 
Rivers  System.  These  are:  the  Wolf  to 
Wisconsto,  the  St.  Croix  to  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsto,  the  Rogue  to  Oregon,  the 
Middle  Fork  of  the  Clearwater  and  the 
Salmon  to  Idaho,  and  the  Rio  Grande  to 
New  Mexico. 

In  addition,  the  bill  makes  provision 
for  inclusion  of  the  Allagash  in  Maine 
and  that  part  of  the  Wolf  which  flows 
through  Menomtoee  County  to  Wisconsto 
as  state -admmlstered  components  of  the 
national  system  if  the  Governors  of  the 
two  states  so  request. 

If  we  do  not  take  steps  Immediately 
to  establish  this  limited  scenic  rivers 
system,  we  may  weU  find  ourselves  un- 
able to  provide  safeguards  against  future 
development. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  an  addi- 
tional 28  rivers  be  studied,  which  on  the 
basis  of  prelimtaary  surveys  have  been 
found  to  be  worthy  of  consideration  for 
mclusion  in  the  system.  These  rivers 
would  be  given  substantially  the  same 
protection  against  development  as  the 
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six  rivers 
system. 

In  earlier  versions 
the  moratorium 
28  study  rivers 
order  to  afford  th( 
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bers who  have  rivers  mentioned  in  this 
bUl  in  their  districts. 

Under  this  bUl,  H.R.  18260,  only  seg- 
ments of  six  rivers,  out  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  candidate  streams  across  the 
Nation,  are  given  immediate  protection 
from  dams  and  other  developments. 
Such  developments  may  well  be  appro- 
priate elsewhere,  but  they  are  inappro- 
priate on  these  especially  scenic  natural 
rlverways.  These  rivers  are  best  suited 
for  float  trips,  wildlife  and  fisheries  pres- 
ervation, and  other  conservation  uses. 

Some  28  other  streams  are  given  a 
brief  period  of  protection  from  develop- 
ment imder  this  bill,  to  give  the  execu- 
tive agencies  time  to  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  recommendations  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  they  qualify  for  later  addi- 
tion to  the  national  scenic  river  system.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  especially  those  with  po- 
tential "scenic  rivers"  in  their  districts, 
these  facts,  which  should  encoiirage 
them: 

First.  While  the  bill  provides  for  a 
moratorium  from  development  of  a  max- 
imum of  5  years,  this  moratorium  may 
well  last  no  more  than  a  few  months  for 
those  streams  or  segments  of  streams 
where  national  scenic  river  status  is  ob- 
viously inappropriate.  For  example,  those 
Members  from  the  Susquehanna  River 
Valley  in  New  York  and  Pexmsylvanla 
have  been  assured,  I  understand,  that  if 
the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
remains  in  this  bill's  study  category  list, 
the  Interior  Department  will  move  swift- 
ly to  recommend  exclusion  from  its  scenic 
river  recommendation  of  any  area  more 
suitable  for  development  than  for  preser- 
vation. 

Second.  Like  the  Wilderness  Act,  this 
bill  requires  the  affirmative  action  of  the 
Congress  to  add  any  river  or  segment 
of  a  river  to  the  national  scenic  river 
system  created  by  the  bill.  Obviously,  the 
Congress  is  not  going  to  approve  the 
preservation  of  a  stream  when  local 
sentiment  and  the  Congressman  from 
that  district  favor  some  other  use  of  the 
stream. 

So  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  for 
any  Member  to  fear  a  permanent  "lock- 
up," as  some  have  expressed  it,  of  rivers 
within  their  district.  All  six  of  the  rivers 
in  the  immediate  inclusion  category 
have  the  full  support  of  the  Members 
through  whose  districts  they  flow;  all 
other  rivers  will  have  to  nm  the  gauntlet 
of  congressional  review  before  they  re- 
ceive permanent  protection. 

And  so  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  this 
bill  deserves  their  fullest  support.  It  will 
be  one  of  the  two  most  important  con- 
servation achievements  of  a  Congress 
which  can  be  proud  of  many  important 
conservation  achievements.  This  bill  is 
the  result  of  a  sincere  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  chairman  and  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  to  satisfy  the  Members  in 
whose  districts  the  scenic  rivers  are  lo- 
cated to  write  landmark,  pattern -setting 
conservation  legislation. 

The  other  body  already  has  passed  a 
similar  measure — weaker  in  its  classifi- 
cation system  and  other  protective  pro- 
visions, but  with  the  same  sound  basic 
intent.  I  hope  we  can  pass  H.R.  18260 


now  without  weakening  amendments, 
and  thus  add  new  luster  to  the  conserva- 
tion record  of  the  90th  Congress. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
also  to  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  for  having  again  under- 
taken the  responsibility  of  bringing  this 
bill  to  us.  It  is  a  great  move  in  the  right 
direction  so  far  as  conservation  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
18260,  the  National  Scenic  Rivers  bill,  a 
bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  scenic  river  system  comprised  of 
six  rivers:  the  Rogue,  the  Clearwater  and 
Mlddlefork  of  the  Salmon,  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  Wolf,  and  the  St.  Croix 
which  forms  a  boundary  between  my 
home  State  of  Miimesota  and  oiur  good 
neighbor,  Wisconsin. 

I  rise  In  support  of  this  legislation 
today,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  special 
concern  that  is  bom  of  several  years 
struggle  to  preserve  one  of  the  great 
natural  wild  streams  still  left  in  America, 
the  St.  Croix.  Whereas  my  general  sup- 
port extends  to  all  other  waterways 
included  in  this  legislation,  I  focus  my  re- 
marks this  afternoon  upon  the  long  re- 
gional struggle  that  has  been  waged  by 
the  people  in  my  area  to  preserve  their 
wilderness  river,  the  St.  Croix. 

In  1965.  recognizing  the  urgency  of 
setting  aside  a  historic  land  area  still 
untouched  by  civilization.  I  submitted 
a  bill.  HH.  10477.  to  preserve  the  Saint 
Croix  as  a  national  scenic  riverway.  The 
same  year  the  Senate,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Senators  Mondale  and  Nelson. 
passed  a  similar  piece  of  legislation  to 
save  the  St.  Croix.  Last  year,  once  more. 
I  resubmitted  my  bill  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  again  acted  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  imlqueness  of  this  rugged  wild 
river  by  passing  their  second  bill  to 
make  the  St.  Croix  a  national  scenic 
river. 

In  addition  to  my  vigorous  legislative 
efforts  and  those  of  my  colleagues,  one 
of  the  really  encouraging  developments  of 
our  times  has  been  the  enormous  public 
demand  for  better  conservation  policies, 
for  preservation  of  the  St.  Croix,  and 
for  restoration  of  those  areas  despoiled 
by  earlier  "progress"  in  our  developing 
civilization. 

And  at  this  point.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
would  like  to  pomt  out  to  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  that  in  the  thousands 
of  letters  that  have  poured  in  over  the 
past  years  concerning  this  riverway,  one 
dominant  theme  should  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing to  us  all :  That  is,  the  public  is  more 
and  more  becoming  enraged  when  Gov- 
ernment condones  or  encourages  further 
desecration  of  the  land  and  water  around 
us.  This  is  no  longer  a  ho-hum  matter, 
but  rather  is  one  of  deep  anger  at  behind- 
the-£cenes  lobbying  to  insure  the  pres- 
ervation of  bureaucracy  or  special  in- 
terest. We  should  well  recognize  this 
mood  of  an  aroused  public  when  we  cast 
our  votes  today. 

But  let  me  quickly  and  specifically 
describe  the  array  of  support  that  has 
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developed  in  the  Minnesota  area  in  re- 
cent years.  In  addition  to  the  vast  cor- 
respondence that  has  accumulated  ex- 
pressing individual  citizen  support  of  a 
scenic  river  concept,  the  news  media,  al- 
most without  exception,  has  mounted  an 
Intensive  editorial  campaign  favoring 
preservation  of  the  riverway.  In  addition, 
and  let  me  stress  that  at  great  savings 
to  the  public,  the  North  Stetes  Power 
Co.  has  agreed  to  permit  its  land  holdings 
extending  for  almost  70  miles  along  the 
river  to  be  involved  in  the  national  proj- 
ect without  cost  to  the  Government. 
Numerous  polls,  including  two  of  my  own, 
have  continually  reinforced  the  fact  that 
there  is  stanch  public  desire  for  Fed- 
eral action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  concluding  my 
remarks,  I  would  like  to  clarify  one  point 
that  may  be  raised  today  in  opposition 
to  inclusion  of  the  St.  Croix  In  the  bill 
before  us. 

Following  a  record  flood  in  1965,  some 
pubUc  sentiment  was  expressed  for  flood 
control  of  the  lower  St.  Croix.  In  re- 
cent months,  it  was  learned  that  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  was  desirous  of 
coiistructing  a  mammoth,  expensive 
dam  on  the  St.  Croix  allegedly  for  the 
purposes  of  affording  flood  safety  to  res- 
idents of  the  lower  river  valley. 

As  a  matter  of  public  record,  let  me 
point  out  the  Army's  attempts  were  cut 
short  this  spring  when  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  rejected  the  corps'  re- 
quest for  funds.  For  the  record,  let  me 
also  point  out  that  I  have  requested  the 
corps  to  pursue  quickly  a  study  of  a  flood 
wall  project  that  will  inexpensively  af- 
ford flood  control,  but  will  enable  us  to 
include  the  St.  Croix  in  the  bill  today 
without  further  delay  or  confusion.  Let 
us  hope  the  corps  will  respond  quickly 
to  this  congressional  request. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  all 
think  together  for  a  moment  of  the  pos- 
sibilities inherent  in  this  legislation  be- 
fore us  today.  America  is  fast  nmning 
out  of  space.  The  excellence  of  a  slim, 
fast,  wild  river  such  as  the  St.  Croix  is 
becoming  a  vanishing  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican terrain.  The  youth  of  oiu:  country 
often  berate  the  "stubborn  system"  that 
makes  representative  government  seem 
at  times  to  them  a  cruel  joke. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  deal 
a  double  blow  to  Injustice:  we  can  en- 
sure the  preservation  of  some  of  our 
Nation's  finest  remaining  rlverways  now; 
and  we  can  by  our  vote  extend  to  today's 
youth  a  symbolic  gesture  of  our  good  will 
toward  them  and  their  children.  It  is  now 
or  never.  This  opportunity  for  respon- 
sible action  may  not  come  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  over  2  million 
people  in  the  Minnesota  Twin  Cities  who 
will  benefit  from  our  affirmative  vote 
today.  This  is  just  a  small  portion  of  the 
vast  benefits  directly  afforded  by  this 
bill  to  citizens  In  all  sectors  of  America. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  meas- 
ure and  cast  their  vote  accordingly  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  18260,  the  Na- 


tional Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968.  I  am 
happy  to  see  that  the  House  finally  is 
acting  on  this  legislation. 

It  has  become  obvious  that  congres- 
sional action  is  needed  to  guarantee 
America  her  heritage  of  unspoiled  and 
unpolluted  rivers.  All  too  often,  the  bat- 
tle to  preserve  our  beautiful  rivers  has 
been  lost.  In  the  name  of  economic  de- 
velopment and  industrialization,  much  of 
our  Nation's  beauty  and  seemingly  end- 
less resources  have  been  destroyed  sys- 
tematically. Too  many  of  our  great  rivers 
have  been  discolored  and  polluted  by  in- 
dustrial wastes  and  half-treated  sewage. 
The  damaging  effects  of  pollution  are 
well  known.  Outdoor  recreation  suffers. 
Beaches  have  been  closed  to  swimmers 
because  of  health  hazards.  Boating  not 
only  loses  its  esthetic  appeal  when  wa- 
ters are  poUuted,  it  becomes  actually 
dangerous.  The  joys  of  waterside  pic- 
nicking and  camping  are  destroyed. 
Sport  fishing  produces  few  pleasures  and 
fewer  fish.  Substantial  economic  loss  is 
suffered  by  the  recreation  industry, 
which  is  an  important  source  of  income 
In  many  States. 

Thus,  the  concept  of  a  national  scenic 
rivers  system  was  developed  to  preserve  in 
a  free-flowing  condition  certain  rivers 
which,  with  their  immediate  environ- 
ments, possess  outstanding  and  remark- 
able scenic,  recreational,  geologic,  fish 
and  wildlife,  historic  and  cultural  values. 
Such  a  system  will  protetft  such  rivers 
and  their  Immediate  environments  for 
the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  future  gen- 
erations. 

The  National  Scenic  Rivers  Act  has 
great  significance  for  my  State  of  Wis- 
consin. About  100  miles  of  its  upper  St. 
Croix  River  along  with  85  miles  of  the 
Namekagon  tributary  and  24  miles  of  its 
Wolf  River  shall  be  preserved  and  pro- 
tected. 

The  upper  St.  Croix  and  the  Name- 
kagon are  among  the  last  clean  rivers 
near  a  major  population  center.  Not  far 
from  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  complex, 
this  is  an  area  that  abounds  with  great 
natural  beauty  and  is  said  to  be  the  most 
popular  boating  water  between  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  west  coast. 

The  24  miles  of  the  Wolf  River  are 
located  in  the  ancestral  homes  of  the 
Menominee  Indians.  This  imdisturbed 
wild  river  is  of  great  scenic  and  historical 
value  to  the  Nation  and  to  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Chairmsm.  Wisconsin  is  most  for- 
timate  to  have  the  Upper  St.  Croix,  the 
Namekagon  and  Wolf  Rivers  included  in 
the  National  Scenic  Rivers  System,  for 
they  are  unique  In  that  they  are  truly 
wild  rivers,  a  vanishing  heritage  of  our 
original  landscape. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished  chairman    for   yielding. 

I  want  to  state  initially,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  strongly  support  this  bill.  I 
think  the  bill  illustrates  beautifully  the 
legislative  skill  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  spirit  of  bipartisan- 
ship In  which  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  has  worked  in  con- 
nection "with  this  legislation  all  year. 


There  are  two  questions  that  I  would 
like  to  ask  primarily  to  make  a  very 
clear  record  on  two  points. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  the  use  of  the 
term  "river"  in  section  5(a).  I  am  In- 
terested in  having  the  comment  of  the 
chairman  on  tills  point — tliat  when  the 
word  "river"  is  used,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  It  does  not  Include  the  trib- 
utaries of  the  river  imless  those  tribu- 
taries are  specified.  I  note  in  the  case 
of  the  Cumberland  River,  for  example,  a 
tributary  Is  specified  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Obed  in  Tennessee  the  entire  river 
and  tributaries.  Clear  Creek  and  Daddys 
Creek  are  specified.  But  In  the  absence 
of  the  specification  of  tributaries,  this 
language  is  not  Intended  to  designate 
tributaries  of  a  river  as  additions  to  the 
scenic  river  system;  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. In  some  of  the  language  we 
have  the  entire  river.  The  entire  river,  of 
course,  would  go  from  the  mouth  up  to 
the  source  of  the  river.  In  some  of  the 
language  we  have  only  the  main  stem 
of  the  river.  But  it  would  be  my  xmder- 
standing  and  feeling  that  this  would  not 
upset  certain  development  programs  that 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  in 
mind,  and  if  he  would  propound  his  next 
question,  I  think  we  could  bring  that 
into  focus. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  As  I  have  discussed 
with  the  chairman  previously,  there  is 
some  concern  with  regard  to  the  poten- 
tial Impact  upon  watershed  projects, 
soil  conservation,  reservoirs,  and  things 
of  that  sort  that  are  on  the  tributaries 
of  these  rivers.  There  was  concern,  in 
the  absence  of  a  clear  imderstanding  on 
this  point,  that  work  of  this  sort  on 
tributaries  might  be  halted  for  the  5-year 
period  that  is  specified.  I  would  like  to 
have  clarification  of  that  pomt. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  is  not  my  imder- 
standing that  that  will  take  place.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  work  my  col- 
league speaks  of  will  contmue,  especially 
as  it  relates  to  watershed  projects,  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
same  point  of  definition  of  rivers  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  On  the  definition  of 
rivers,  in  section  15  of  the  bill,  the  term 
"river"  means  a  fiowing  body  of  water  or 
estuary  or  a  section,  portion,  or  tributary 
thereof,  including  rivers,  streams,  creeks, 
runs,  kills,  rills,  small  lakes. 

Certainly  that  language  would  include 
a  tributary,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Here  again  the 
language  was  not  supposed  to  take  in 
the  whole  watershed.  And  we  are  talk- 
ing only  about  a  study.  That  is  what 
we  are  talking  about  here.  There  is  plenty 
of  authority  for  any  of  the  agencies  in 
the  executive  branch  that  wish  to 
make  continuing  studies  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
continue  those  studies. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  think  that  this  is  a  valua- 
ble conversation.  There  may  have  been 
some  subsequent  misunderstanding.  But 
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In  this  bill,  whe  kever  a  trlbutaiy  or  a 
branch  or  any  o  her  division  of  a  river 
other  than  a  m  tin  branch  of  a  river 
is  ooncemed.  It  has  been  spedflcally 
named. 

Mr.  ASPINALli.  That  Is  my  under- 
Standing  of  the  egislation.  That  is  the 
reason  I  was  anwerlng  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  i  i  this  respect. 

Mr.  EDMONEMION.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  Z 
think  that  eomm  snt  from  you  and  from 
the  ranking  mezkber  of  the  committee 
makes  it  clear  ei  lOugh  for  my  satisfac- 
tion. At  this  poll  1 1  would  like  to  move 
on.  if  I  may,  to  i  nother  question  which 
has  to  do  with  sc  ;tlon  7,  which  contains 
the  language  alrt  ady  referred  to  by  the 
chairman  that  «i  DUld  prohibit  the  Fed- 
eral Power  CcMn  nisslon  from  licensing 
the  construction  of  any  dam  or  reser- 
voir on  the  riveiB  that  are  specified  In 
secticm  5(a),  and  also  contains  the  lan- 
guage that  "no  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  Sta  tes  shaU  assist  by  loan, 
grant,  license,  oi  otherwise  In  the  con- 
struction of  any  rater  resources  project 
t^t  v^QUld  have  a  direct  and  adverse 
effect  on' the  valt  es  for  which  such  river 
was  established,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  charge!  with  its  administra- 
tion." 

Section  7  conta  Xia  an  additional  para- 
graph located  on  page  19  which  outlines 
a  procedure  unci  er  which  departments 
or  agencies  of  t  le  United  States  shall 
proceed  when  th(  y  want  to  recommend 
the  authorization  of  any  water  resource 
project  or  reques .  appropriations  to  be- 
gin the  construct  on  of  any  such  project 
under  which  thos ;  agencies  are  required 
to  give  notice  at  1  »ast  60  days  in  advance 
of  doing  so  to  th«  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior or,  where  national  forest  lands  are 
involved,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  point  I  ranted  to  get  to  on 
this  is  it  is  my  understanding  this  sec- 
tion 7  must  be  co;  isldered  in  its  entirety, 
and  while  it  dees  contain  a  specific 
prohibition  in  se<  tion  7(b)  against  cer- 
tain actions,  it  als }  contains  very  definite 
procedures  undei  which  agencies  and 
and  departments  that  confront  a  spe- 
cific problem  that  has  lurgency  or  has  na- 
tional importance  — and  I  am  talking  in 
terms  of  flood  co  itrol  problems  or  ero- 
sion problems  or  si  tmething  of  this  kind — 
can  Initiate  actiot  to  consider  that  prob- 
lem on  the  giving  of  proper  notice,  and 
the  overall  effect  of  this  section  7  is  to 
halt  primarily  th;  actions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  and  the  actions 
of  the  departmerts  without  this  notice 
being  given.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  ASPINAIl.  I  am  in  agreement 
with  my  colleague's  interpretation  of 
this  language.  No  certainly  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  jponsors  of  this  bill — 
and  I  am  one  of  the  sponsors,  although 
not  the  main  sp(  rnsor — to  hold  up  smy 
development  caused  by  any  national 
emergency  or  eve  i  any  local  emergency. 

Mr.  EDMONDEON.  I  think  it  is  the 
chairman's  statei  lent  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  lock  ip  any  river  and  that 
the  committee  wa  i  understanding  of  the 
fact  that  there  w  )uld  be  certain  things 
that  would  have  o  be  done  on  some  of 
these  rivers  and  o  a  which  congressional 
authorization  coi  Id  be  obtained  and 
would  be  ezpecte<   to  be  granted. 


Mr.  ASPINALli.  Of  oourse  this  is  the 
whole  thing,  Congress  can  do  anything 
it  wants  to  with  a  study  river  or  with  a 
river  not  in  the  study  classlfleatlon. 

Mr.  BDMONDSON.  So  insofar  as  the 
present  law  and  insofar  as  the  Congress, 
that  Is  not  affeoted  by  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation,  and  the  departments 
and  agencies  that  do  need  the  power, 
upon  the  giving  of  60  days  notice,  have 
it. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington,  a  member  of  this 
committee. 

Bfffr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  asked 
for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
a  question  with  regard  to  the  study  rivers. 
The  gentleman  will  recall  the  discussion 
before  the  committee  about  not  intend- 
ing in  this  bill  to  foreclose  other  water 
resources  development. 

It  was  made  clear  that  the  designation 
of  specific  segments  as  "Instant",  scenic 
rivers,  or  designation  for  study  for  pos- 
sible inclusion  in  the  scenic  system, 
should  not  mean  that  areas  upstream  or 
downstream  of  those  areas  should  be 
locked  up  from  development,  through 
FPC  or  other  agency  action,  as  long  as 
such  development  would  not  invade  the 
area  or  diminish  scenic,  recreational,  and 
fish  and  wildlife  values  present  in  the 
designated  area  on  the  date  this  proposal 
becomes  law.  I  participated  in  that  dis- 
cussion, and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
it  was  to  make  clear  that  there  would  be 
no  moratorium  against  such  develop- 
ments that  amendments  were  made  to 
sections  7(a)  and  (b),  to  permit  any 
such  developments  to  proceed  within  the 
5-year  study  period.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington follows  very  closely  the  context  of 
the  question  of  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma. The  answer  is  "Yes." 

That  is  certainly  the  case — the  lan- 
guage to  which  the  gentleman  refers  is 
to  prevent  the  blocking  of  development 
that  does  not  adversely  affect  the  scenic 
river  segment  when  that  development  is 
above  or  below  the  designated  scenic 
river  area. 

That  is  what  we  have  in  mind.  We  do 
not  wish  to  destroy  other  development. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Ciliairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  C^hairman,  I  yield 
now  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Ullhan]. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  for  his  usual  able 
treatment  of  a  complicated  and  delicate 
subject. 

In  the  State  of  Oregon  we  are  very 
much  concerned  about  State  water 
rights.  I  wonder  if  the  chairman  would 
answer  some  questions  for  me. 

First,  What  effect  will  this  legislation 
have  on  water  rights  acquired  under  the 
laws  of  Oregon,  both  before  and  after 
enactment  of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  first  question  I 
will  answer  this  way.  and  I  rise  the  lan- 
guage from  the  Department  of  the  In- 


terior simply  in  order  to  get  clarity  at 
this  time: 

Bnaotment  of  the  bill  would  not  In  any 
way  ftffact  or  ImpiOr  any  vaUd  or  exlatlng 
water  rlgtata  perfaetMl  under  State  law.  In 
addition,  further  ^pproprlatlona  oould  be 
made  and  water  rtgbta  poteeted  under  State 
law  so  long  aa  the  subaequent  appropriations 
would  not  adversely  affect  the  designated 
rivers. 

m  other  words,  the  rivers  would  be 
allowed  to  continue  their  flow  as  the 
scenic  rivers  waterway,  but  water  rights 
designation  would  be  left  up  to  the 
States. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  second  question  is:  Does  this  act 
constitute  a  reservation  of  water  as  the 
term  is  used  in  the  Supreme  Court's 
Pdton  decision,  and.  if  so,  what  are  the 
limits  of  the  reservation  concept? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  think  I  can  answer 
that  best  in  this  way,  by  quoting  from 
the  letter  of  the  Department  of  Interior. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  would  reeerre  to  tbe 
United  States  sufBdent  luutpproprlated  wa- 
ter flowing  through  Federal  lands  Involved 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  legislation. 
SpeclflcaUy,  only  that  amount  of  water  will 
be  reserved  which  Is  reasonably  necessary  for 
the  preservation  and  protection  of  those  fea- 
tures for  which  a  particular  river  is  desig- 
nated in  accordance  with  the  blU.  It  followa 
that  all  unappropriated  and  unreserved  wa- 
ters would  be  available  for  appropriation  and 
use  under  State  law  for  future  development 
of  the  area. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
This  clarification  is  indeed  helpful  to 
me  and  to  my  State,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa.  

Mr.  CULVER.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  add  my  sup- 
port to  the  legislation  before  the  House 
today  to  create  a  National  Scenic  Rivers 
System. 

This  legislation  has  been  before  the 
Congress  for  the  past  4  years,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  we  are  at  last  in  a  position 
to  pass  the  measure  this  evening. 

As  you  will  recall.  I  contacted  you  the 
1st  of  August,  along  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Rules  and  Interior  Committees, 
to  urge  action  through  regular  channels 
after  the  bill  was  rejected  by  voice  vote 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  in  July. 

And  on  Monday,  10  other  Members 
of  the  House,  representing  nine  States, 
with  rivers  in  the  bill,  joined  me  in  a 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, which  I  ask  to  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

CONCBXBS  or  TKK  UNITED  STATKS, 

HotrsK  or  Repbxsentativxb, 
WasKington,  D.C.,  September  9.  1968. 
Hon.  William  CoLtua, 
Chairman,  House  Rules  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Ma.  Chaieman:  As  a  group  of  Con- 
gressmen who  represent  districts  affected  by 
the  proposed  lef^latlon  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Scenic  Rivers  System  (HJl.  18360) .  we 
are  writing  to  urge  that  your  Committee 
grant  a  rule  so  that  the  measure  can  be 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
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Aa  you  know,  this  type  of  legislation  has 
been  before  the  Congress  for  the  past  four 
years,  and  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year. 
When  It  was  brought  to  the  floor  imder 
suspension  of  the  rules  on  July  IS,  It  failed 
not  becaiise  of  any  objection  to  the  objec- 
tives of  the  bin,  but  rather  as  a  result  of 
opposition  to  one  of  the  rivers  In  the  study 
secUon  of  the  measure. 

If  the  objections  to  Including  that  river 
in  the  bill  are  valid  enough,  then  It  could 
be  eliminated  from  the  legislation  by  an 
amendment  on  the  floor.  But  there  Is  no  good 
argument  for  holding  up  the  entire  measure, 
which  affects  the  conservation  of  our  scenic 
river  resources  in  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try. Just  because  local  interests  In  one  area 
have  objections  to  the  portion  of  the  blU 
which  affects  them. 

We  therefore  urge  that  your  Committee 
act  favorably  on  the  legislation,  and  thank 
you  for  your  attention  to  our  request. 
Sincerely, 
John  Cm.vn,  of  Iowa:   James  A.  Mc- 
Cluee,  of  Idaho;  John  A.  Blatnik,  of 
Minnesota;     Wiluam    Hatha  wat,    of 
Maine;  Hakolo  Johnson,  of  California: 
Donald  E.  Lvkens,  of  Ohio;  Joseph  K. 
Kabth,  of  Minnesota;  Joseph  Resnick, 
of  New  Tork;  Alvin  E.  CKonski,  of 
Wisconsin;    John    O.    Dow,   of    New 
York;  Laweemce  Q.  Wiluamb.  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

As  a  result  of  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee action  on  Monday  afternoon,  we 
are  debating  the  bill  today,  and  I  urge 
favorable  action  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  insure  that  these  wild  and 
scenic  rivers,  in  every  part  of  the  Nation, 
are  preserved  for  future  generations  to 
enjoy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned that  this  legislation  be  passed  be- 
cause it  includes  as  one  of  the  28  rivers 
selected  out  of  the  original  650  for  fur- 
ther study,  the  upper  Iowa  River,  which 
runs  through  Allamakee  and  Winneshiek 
Coimties  in  the  northern  part  of  my 
congressional  district. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  that 
unusually  scenic  area  on  many  occasions, 
and  only  recently  participated  in  a  canoe 
trip  along  some  of  its  most  picturesque 
stretches. 

The  river  and  the  surrounding  area 
combine  the  most  unique  scenic,  historic, 
conservation,  and  recreational  resources, 
including  the  only  stand  of  balsam  fir  in 
the  entire  State  of  Iowa,  and  palisades 
at  the  top  of  a  cliff  through  which  the 
liver  cuts  its  charmel  for  more  than  2 
miles.  Bass,  trout,  and  wildlife  are 
abtmdant,  and  the  opportunities  for 
boating,  fisiiing,  hiking,  and  picnicking 
are  extensive. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  this  great  natural 
resource  is  not  preserved,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that,  at  the  appropriate  time, 
I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  expedite 
consideration  of  it  for  inclusion  in  the 
scenic  rivers  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  House  to  act 
today,  to  insure  that  after  4  years  of  dis- 
cussion and  debate,  this  national  scenic 
rivers  program  will  at  last  be  tmderway. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  colloquy  be 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  full  statement. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Satlob] 
be  permitted  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
the  end  of  my  statement  and  the  col- 
loquy. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  have  listened 
very  carefully  to  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
league from  Oregon.  We  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  water  rights  in  our  State, 
as  the  gentleman  pointed  out.  I  appre- 
ciate the  answer  of  the  chairman. 

May  I  ask  whether  there  will  be  an 
opportunity,  in  the  event  this  bill  passes 
today  and  goes  to  a  conference  with  the 
Senate,  to  discuss  with  the  conferees  this 
question,  particularly  so  far  as  the  R(«ue 
River  of  Oregon  is  concerned,  on  the  seg- 
ment description  extending  from  a  cer- 
tain place  in  the  road  to  a  certain  place 
in  the  road,  toward  the  eventual  possible 
modification  of  one  or  the  other  extreme 
on  this  particular  river? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  would  suggest  to  my 
colleague  that  when  the  conferees  are 
appointed  he  should  then  get  in  touch 
with  the  conferees.  That  would  be  the 
way  to  reach  it.  There  is  no  possibiUty  of 
appearing  before  the  conference  com- 
mittee as  such. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  did  not  mean  to 
express  myself  as  desiring  to  appear  be- 
before  the  conferees.  Rather,  I  wish  to 
discuss  this  with  the  conferees.  I  assume 
the  gentlemem  will  be  one  of  the  con- 
ferees. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  must 
not  assume  that,  because  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  is  departing  from  Wash- 
ington next  Thursday  and  he  is  not  sure 
he  will  be  a  conferee.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  committee  will  be 
able  men. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  should  like  to 
state  at  this  point  in  the  Record  that  the 
concept  of  the  scenic  river  is,  I  believe, 
a  highly  desirable  one.  I  am  delighted 
personally  to  see  a  segment  of  the  Rogue 
River  included  therein.  I  am  deUghted, 
frankly,  to  see  the  Illinois,  also  in  my 
district,  included  as  a  study  river. 

The  only  serious  question  about  tl^is 
which  has  been  raised  by  the  people  of 
my  district  has  to  do  with  the  upper  and 
lower  limits  which  might  possibly  be  in- 
cluded. It  is  tills  I  am  concerned  about. 
Rather  than  seeking  any  amendment  at 
this  particular  point  today  I  would  rather 
rely  on  the  hope  we  will  be  able  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  conferees  a  possible  amend- 
ment to  that  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Oregon.  We  did  the  best  we  could 
with  the  information  we  had  at  our  dis- 
posal. I  would  suggest,  even  if  this  bill 
does  pass,  it  does  not  finalize  the  action. 
There  is  always  another  conference,  and 
if  a  hardship  is  worked  there  is  always 
an  opportunity  to  take  care  of  that  hard- 
ship. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  know  the  chair- 
man is  aware  that  my  people  hoped  to 
have  a  hearing  in  our  area.  It  hsis  not 
been  possible  to  have  such  a  hearing. 
This  has  been  discussed  with  the  chair- 
man. It  is  with  this  in  mind  we  hope 
this  can  be  done. 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect.   

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  want  to  commend 
the  able  chairman  of  our  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspi- 
NALLl ,  and  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Satlor],  for  the  outstanding  Job 
they  did  in  putting  this  bill  together.  I 
would  be  remiss  if  also  I  did  not  say  a 
word  about  my  good  friend  Johh  Kti., 
and  the  constructive  suggestions  he  made 
wiiile  this  bill  was  before  us  for  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  HH. 
18260,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Scenic  Rivers  System. 
This  bill  is  one  of  the  major  conservation 
measures  before  the  90th  Congress,  and 
its  i>assage  and  enactment  will  mark  a 
place  in  the  history  of  conservation  for  all 
time  to  come. 

I  should  also  tell  you  that  I  am  pinch- 
hitting  today  for  our  colleague,  Mr.  Con- 
servation— John  Saylor — the  sponsor  of 
this  legislation,  who  cannot  be  with  us 
due  to  the  untimely  psussing  of  his 
brother.  However,  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  John  Saylor,  our  ranking 
minority  member,  enthusiastically  sup- 
ports and  endorses  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

HJ%.  18260,  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968,  de- 
clares as  a  matter  of  policy  that  certain 
selected  rivers  of  this  Nation  which  pos- 
sess outstanding  and  remarkable  scenic 
values  should  be  preserved  in  their  free- 
fiowlng  condition. 

In  order  to  implement  this  policy  this 
bill  establishes  a  national  scenic  rivers 
system,  designates  six  rivers  as  the  ini- 
tial components  of  the  system,  and  pre- 
scribes the  methods  and  standards  by 
which  additional  rivers  may  be  added  to 
the  system.  A  scenic  river  area  eligible 
for  inclusion  in  the  system  is  a  free-flow- 
ing stream  and  related  adjacent  land 
area  that  possesses  one  or  more  of  the 
scenic  values  set  out  in  the  bill. 

The  national  scenic  rivers  system 
will  comprise  rivers  which  are  author- 
ized for  inclusion  in  the  system  either, 
first,  by  an  act  of  Congress;  or,  second, 
by  an  act  of  the  State  legislatuie.  The 
livers  included  in  the  system  will  be 
classified,  designated,  and  administered 
as  class  I,  n.  or  in  scenic  river  areas. 

Class  I  rivers  are  those  rivers  or  sec- 
tions of  rivers  that  are  free  of  im- 
poundments and  are  inaccessible  except 
by  trail,  with  watersheds  and  shorelines 
primitive  and  its  waters  impolluted. 

The  class  II  rivers  are  those  rivers  or 
sections  of  rivers  which  have  no  im- 
lioundments,  with  primitive  watersheds 
and  shorelines  largely  imdeveloped,  but 
accessible  by  roads. 

The  class  in  rivers  are  those  rivers 
readily  accessible  by  road  or  railroad  and 
have  some  development  along  the  shore- 
lines and  which  have  imdergone  some 
impoundments. 

Boimdaries  for  the  initial  components 
of  the  system  must  be  established  within 
1  year  from  the  date  of  the  act  and 
such  boundaries  can  average  not  more 
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than  320  acres  t»  t  mile  on  both  sides  of 
the  river.  In  addl  tion,  a  plan  of  develop- 
ment must  be  p  ibllshed  In  the  Federal 
Register  by  the  i  .dmlnlsterlng  agency. 

Section  4  of  tl  e  bill  provides  that  the 
Secretaries  of  Ii  terlor  and  Agriculture 
shall  study  and  submit  proposals  for 
additions  to  the  lystem  after  coordinat- 
ing the  study  ana  plan  with  any  water 
resources  plannii  g  Involved.  The  reports 
of  such  studies  w  11  be  printed  as  Senate 
and  House  documents  after  the  com- 
ments and  recc  mmendations  are  ob- 
tained from  the  F  ederal  departments  and 
agencies  affected  jy  the  proposal. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  designates  28 
rivers  as  potenti:  il  additions  to  the  na- 
tional scenic  rive  rs  system  and  provides 
that  the  studies  and  reports  on  such 
rivers  shall  be  coi  npleted  within  15  years 
from  the  date  o  the  act.  and  further 
specifies  that  priority  of  study  is  to  be 
given  those  river  i  on  which  there  is  the 
greatest  likellhoc  i  of  development. 

The  studies  a  jthorized  by  section  5 
of  the  .bill  are  t<  I  be  made  in  close  co- 
operation with  tl  le  States  and  no  study 
of  a  particular  rt  irer  is  to  be  undertaken 
if  the  State  cer  ifles  through  its  Gov- 
ernor that  the  St  ite  is  prepared  to  make 
the  study  for  th»  purpose  of  proposing 
its  inclusion  In  tl  e  national  scenic  rivers 
system.  In  additi  )n,  section  5  directs  the 
Federal  agencies  to  consider  the  poten- 
tial scenic  river  values  in  all  planning 
for  use  and  devslopment  of  water  and 
related  land  resc  urces. 

Section  6  of  t  le  bill  provides  the  au- 
thority for  the  J  cqulsitlon  of  lands  and 
interests  therein  requires  that  no  lands 
owned  by  an  Indian  tribe,  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  may  be  acquired 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  and 
further  provides  that  revenues  in  addi- 
tion to  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  shall  be  nade  available  for  land 
acquisition. 

This  section  ilso  authorizes  the  ex- 
change of  Peder:  il  lands  for  non-Pederal 
lands,  authorize;  the  transfers  of  juris- 
diction over  lane  s  administered  by  other 
Federal  agencie  i  and  permits  the  ac- 
ceptance of  doratlons  of  lands,  funds, 
and  other  prope  -ty  for  the  purposes  of 

Section  7  of  the  bill  prohibits  the 
Federal  Power  C  )mmission  from  licens- 
ing the  construi  ;tlon  of  project  works 
and  any  other  department  or  agency 
from  recommend  ng  water  resource  proj- 
ects which  would  have  a  direct  or  adverse 
effect  on  the  initial  components  of  the 
system  or  those  hereinafter  designated 
for  Inclusion  In  t:  le  system. 

However,  with  regard  to  the  rivers  in 
the  study  catego  y  this  section  prohibits 
the  same  action  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agen  :les  for  5  years  follow- 
ing enactment  o '.  this  act  and  an  addi- 
tional period  of  3  years  if  the  river  is 
recommended  fc  r  Inclusion  In  the  sys- 
tem by  an  act  cf  Congress  or  1  year  If 
the  river  is  to  bj  included  by  an  act  of 
the  State  legisla  ure. 

These  prohibit  Ions  do  not  apply  to  the 
upstream  or  downstream  portions  of 
those  rivers  where  developments  can 
take  place  if  noi  directly  adverse  to  the 
scenic  river  valu  ss. 


The  bill  further  specifies  for  the  with- 
drawal of  public  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Initial  components  of 
the  system  and  for  the  temporary  with- 
drawal of  the  public  lands  of  the  poten- 
tial additions  named  in  section  5  for  a 
period  of  5  years. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  pertains  to  mining 
claims  and  the  mineral  leasing  laws  as 
they  affect  the  administration  of  the  na- 
tional scenic  rivers  system. 

Section  10  sets  forth  some  guidelines 
on  the  administration  of  the  scenic 
rivers  areas. 

Section  11  encourages  State  and  local 
scenic  rivers  areas  as  part  of  the  States' 
outdoor  recreation  plans. 

Section  12  directs  all  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  review  their  pro- 
grams and  plans  so  as  not  to  adversely 
affect  the  rivers  in  the  study  category  for 
the  5-year  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size, however,  that  of  the  approximately 
100,000  miles  of  rivers  and  tributaries  in 
the  United  States  averaging  a  flow  of  at 
least  550  cubic  feet  per  second,  only  a 
few  of  these  rivers  remain  relatively  un- 
spoiled in  a  wild  or  scenic  setting.  But, 
there  still  remain  a  few  free-flowing 
rivers  or  segments  of  free-flowing  rivers 
which  still  retain  enough  of  their  original 
character  to  justify  the  need  for  this 
type  of  legislation. 

The  rivers  of  this  Nation  were  our 
earliest  avenues  of  commerce  and 
travel — the  avenues  of  our  early  Ameri- 
.can  history  which  have  sustained  our 
spirit  and  enlarged  our  vision  for  more 
than  three  centuries.  We  have  harnessed 
the  rivers  of  our  Nation  to  control  their 
flood  waters,  to  aid  navigation,  to  in- 
crease farm  productivity,  to  generate 
electric  power,  to  provide  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, to  provide  the  water  we  drink,  and 
sustain  the  fish  and  wildlife  we  eat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  H.R.  18260, 
will  preserve,  reclaim,  and  guarantee 
America  her  heritage  of  unspoiled,  un- 
polluted free- flowing  rivers  for  the  bene- 
fit and  enjoyment  of  all  the  American 
people  and  future  generations.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  support  the  passage  of  H.R. 
18260. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClureI. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  yielding 
me  this  time.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  on  behalf  of  this  measure 
and  make  just  one  or  two  comments 
which  have  not  already  been  pointed  out. 
It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  prolong  this 
discussion.  However,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  for  the  benefit  of  those  people  who 
are  concerned  about  the  amount  of  land 
that  might  be  consumed  along  the  bound- 
aries or  sides  of  these  rivers  that  there 
is  provision  In  the  act  that  these  bound- 
aries must  be  stated  in  a  developed  plan. 
On  the  instant  rivers,  those  in  the  in- 
stant category,  this  plan  will  be  de- 
veloped and  submitted  to  the  Congress 
through  the  appropriate  agencies  and. 
in  addition,  will  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  Those  people  and  those 
interests  affected  by  this  developed  plan 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  urge  modi- 
fications to  the  plan  before  it  becomes 
final.  For  those  rivers  contained  in  the 


study  section  of  the  bill,  before  they 
can  be  included  in  the  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem they  must  first  have  a  detailed  plan 
showing  the  boundaries  and  the  plan 
of  development  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress for  approval.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred this,  had  this  been  possible  for  the 
Instant  section,  but  it  was  not  possible 
to  get  that  part  accepted.  This  part  re- 
quiring the  prior  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress of  detailed  plans  will  give  ade- 
quate fiexibUity  to  make  exception  to 
those  streamslde  developments  whlcli 
should  not  be  disturbed.  This  Is  of  par- 
ticular Importance,  I  know,  to  a  number 
of  people  where  there  may  be  segments 
of  the  river  totally  imdeveloped  which 
coiild  be  put  Into  a  class  1  scenic  river 
but  with  one  or  two  isolated  develop- 
ments which  could  then  be  excluded  by 
drawing  of  the  boundaries  of  that  river 
rather  than  by  exclusion  of  the  river  it- 
self. This  I  think  Is  landmark  legislation 
which  affects  the  people  of  Idaho  and  the 
people  of  my  district  very  extensively. 
Over  half  of  the  river  mileage  affected 
In  the  InsUnt  section  of  this  bill  lies 
In  the  State  of  Idaho  and  most  of  it  in 
my  congressional  district.  It  has  the 
support  of  the  people  of  Idaho  and  1 
am  sure  those  in  other  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion will  find  this  kind  of  a  develop- 
ment for  recreation  can  be  very  useful 
not  only  for  the  present  but  In  the  years 

to  come.  T   u  ij 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Harsha  ) . 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  caU  to  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  if  I  may  have 
the  attention  of  the  chairman,  to  point 
up  my  concern  with  that  section  called 
the  Ldttle  Miami  River  and  designated 
as  the  "entire  river"  In  the  study  provi- 
sion of  this  bin. 

Under  the  definition  of  "river"  and 
the  use  of  the  phrase  "entire  river"  I  am 
certainly  of  the  opinion,  although  I  am 
aware  of  the  coUoquy  that  previously 
took  place,  I  am  certainly  of  the  opinion 
that  this  would  Include  all  or  any  tribu- 
taries or  branches  of  the  Little  Miami 
River. 

My  primary  concern  is  with  the  fact 
that  there  are  two  flood  control  proj- 
ects on  tributaries  to  the  Uttle  Miami 
River,  one  of  which  is  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District. 
I  cannot  find  in  this  bill  any  provision 
which  would  eliminate  or  take  those  par- 
ticular projects  out  of  the  processes  set 
forth  in  this  bUl  even  though  they  have 
been  previously  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado. ,     .,.^ 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  present  facility 
that  has  been  previously  authorized  by 
Congress  will  stand  as  it  is,  subject  to  the 
construction  and  development  as  plan- 
ned by  Congress.  If  a  study  is  made  of 
that  river,  the  study  will  have  to  be  made 
in  accordance  with  that  facility. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  want  to  make  it  emi- 
nently clear  that  a  project  that  had  pre- 
viously been  authorized  and  is  now  under 
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some  stage  of  development  regardless  of 
what  that  stage  may  be,  does  not  come 
within  the  purview  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  responses  to  my  question.  While 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  his  ex- 
planation and  have  every  confidence  In 
his  interpretation  of  the  bill,  I  still  have 
an  amendment  that  I  propose  to  offer  at 
the  proper  time  to  make  this  perfectly 
or  abvmdantly  clear. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
consideration  of  the  scenic  rivers  bill 
today  represents  the  culmination  of  sev- 
eral months  of  effort  by  a  number  of 
Members  of  Congress  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  are  passionately  interested 
in  preserving  the  natural  resources  and 
beauty  of  our  Nation  for  the  use  of  our 
people  now  and  for  many  years  to  come. 
I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  part  in  work- 
ing toward  the  inclusion  in  this  legisla- 
tion of  the  Uttle  Miami  River  In  Ohio, 
a  beautiful  stream  whch  flows  through  a 
large  portion  of  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  legislation 
and  the  Inclusion  of  the  Little  Miami 
River,  It  has  been  necessary  to  work  out 
the  kind  of  compromise  so  often  needed 
for  success  in  legislative  undertakings. 
While  I  would  have  preferred  to  see  the 
entire  Little  Miami  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries from  source  to  mouth  Included  in 
this  legislation,  thi«  total  Inclusion  would 
have  involved  portions  of  the  river  which 
lie  in  congressional  districts  represented 
by  other  Members  of  Congress.  Some  of 
these  parts  of  the  river  are  much  more 
touched  by  the  hand  of  man  than  are 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  which  lie 
in  my  area.  For  this  and  other  reasons, 
some  Members  wished  to  have  excluded 
portions  of  the  river  in  their  areas. 

Of  particular  concern  was  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  East  Fork  Reservoir 
and  the  Caesar  Creek  Reservoir  projects 
might  be  halted  or  delayed  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  all  the  Little  Miami  in  the  scenic 
rivers  study.  While  I  think  the  language 
of  the  legislation  is  clear  in  this  regard 
and  that  the  study  of  the  Little  Miami 
would  not  jeopardize  the  completion  of 
the  Caesar  Creek  and  East  Fork  proj- 
ects, the  amendment  worked  out  with 
Congressman  Harsha  will  remove  any 
question  or  concern  about  conflict  be- 
tween the  Little  Miami's  becoming  a 
scenic  river  and  the  eventual  completion 
of  Caesar  Creek  and  East  Fork. 

This  compromise  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  HarshaI  will  in- 
troduce has  the  concurrence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  my  respected 
colleague.  Wayne  Aspinall,  of  Colorado, 
as  well  as  Congressman  Taft  and  Con- 
pressman  LuKENS,  in  whose  districts  the 
Little  Miami  also  flows.  Perhaps  I  should 
note  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  not  aware  of  It,  that 
Congressman  Aspinall  Is  in  a  way  a  con- 
stituent of  mine.  At  least  he  was  familiar 
with  the  Seventh  District  before  I  was. 


since  he  was  bom  there  in  Logan  Coun- 
ty. His  interest  in  the  Uttle  Miami  River 
is  natural,  therefore. 

The  Uttle  Miami  River,  from  its  head- 
waters in  the  Seventh  Ohio  District  near 
South  Charleston  in  Clark  County  to 
Its  mouth  at  the  Ohio  River  near  Cincin- 
nati, winds  105  miles  and  descends  from 
its  source  elevation  of  1,137  feet  to  the 
448- foot  level.  Prom  the  fiat  farmlands 
in  Clark  County  the  river  plunges  Into 
a  deep,  narrow  gorge  at  Clifton  and  later 
through  steeply  wooded  areas  and  again 
through  gently  rolling  hills.  Besides  the 
many  beautiful  scenic  areas,  the  river 
and  the  immediately  surrounding  coun- 
tryside Is  rich  in  historical  and  recrea- 
tional features.  Nineteen  sites  from  three 
prehistoric  cultures  are  located  in  the 
area  near  Cincinnati,  a  popular  tourist 
attraction  which  should  be  preserved. 
The  Adena  culture,  mound-building  In- 
dians dating  from  1000  B.C.  to  700  A.D.. 
Is  the  oldest. 

Other  historical  landmarks  in  the  Ut- 
tle Miami  area  include:  the  second  old- 
est—1788 — settlement  In  the  Northwest 
Territory;  a  Quaker  meetinghouse  built 
in  1800  which  is  still  standing;  Clifton 
Mill,  built  in  1835;  two  early  taverns  fre- 
quented by  stagecoach  travelers,  one  of 
which,  the  Golden  Lamb,  is  still  serving 
and  Is  known  as  one  of  the  best  and  most 
famous  hostelrles  and  dining  places  in 
the  Midwest;  several  covered  bridges,  and 
Kings  Mills,  formerly  the  site  of  a  large 
powder  plant  active  from  the  Civil  War 
through  World  War  II.  These,  and  many 
more  historical  sites,  are  threatened  by 
the   encroaching   industrialization    and 
"urban  sprawl,"  the  destructive  bulldoz- 
er leveling  ground  for  more  subdivisions. 
The  Little  Miami  and  the  surrounding 
area  are  still  extensively  used  for  camp- 
ing,   fishing,    canoeing,    hiking,    riding, 
hunting,  sightseeing,  and  field  studies  for 
historical,  archeological,  biological,  and 
geological  work.  We  are  happy  in  Ohio  to 
still  have  such  a  resource — but  we  need 
help  to  save  it. 

The  Uttle  Miami  is  within  an  hour's 
drive  of  the  huge  metropolitan  areas  of 
Dayton  and  Cincinnati,  not  to  mention 
many  rapidly  growing  smaller  cities.  If 
the  Uttle  Miami  is  not  preserved,  what  is 
today  the  source  of  enjoyment  for  these 
people  will  be  destroyed  by  them  tomor- 
row. 

Finally,  I  want  to  add  that  the  people 
of  the  region  want  the  Uttle  Miami  pre- 
served in  its  natural  State,  the  local 
agencies  so  want  it,  and  so  does  the  State 
of  Ohio.  The  Federal  Qovemment,  there- 
fore, would  be  participating  in  a  part- 
nership. 

While  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  be 
present  today  for  the  final  vote  on  this 
legislation  because  of  a  long-standing 
commitment  in  Ohio.  I  fully  expect  the 
legislation  to  pass  without  significant  op- 
position and  trust  that  my  colleagues  will 
support  this  land-mark  bill  which  takes 
new  steps  toward  the  preservation  of  our 
Nation's  rapidly  dwindling  natural  re- 
sources and  beauty. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Carter]. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
an  amendment  which  will  be  offered  at 


the  proper  time  concerning  the  Big 
South  Fork  of  the  Cumberland  River 
and  its  tributaries.  As  it  happens  there 
have  been  plans  for  many  years  for  this 
river  other  than  it  being  a  scenic  river. 
Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the 
major  provisions  of  this  bill.  In  part,  but 
not  that  part  which  refers  to  the  river 
which  lies  In  the  congressional  district 
which  It  is  my  honor  to  represent  and 
which  involves  my  district,  but  also  the 
State  of  Tennessee  and  that  portion 
thereof  which  is  represented  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Duncan  I 
who  is  also  alarmed  at  the  inclusion  of 
that  river  in  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  portion  of  the  west 
branch  of  the  Susqueharma  River  which 
is  included  in  this  blU  (H.R.  18260)  Is 
entirely  in  my  district.  I  have  requested 
that  it  be  debted  from  this  bill  because 
plans  are  underway  for  Industrial  ex- 
pansion along  the  river  which  makes  it 
unwise  to  make  a  scenic  river  of  this 
river  at  this  time.  Also  soon  the  Federal 
Interstate  Highway  No.  80  will  be  open 
across  the  central  part  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  and  this  new  highway 
parallels  the  Susquehanna  River.  This 
new  highway  will  open  vast  areas  along 
the  river  to  expansion  both  commer- 
cially and  industrially  and  It  therefore 
would  not  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
area  to  close  the  ring  to  this  type  of 
use  at  this  time. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation 
to  establish  a  national  scenic  rivers 
system.  ,        ,        . 

Many  months  and  years  of  work  and 
effort  have  gone  into  this  bill  by  many 
people  and  I  am  proud  to  serve  In  the 
House  at  the  time  this  is  finally  con- 
sidered by  this  body. 

We  in  Wisconsin  are  pleased  with  the 
inclusion  of  two  of  our  rivers.  This  action 
will  do  much  to  insure  the  preservation 
of  two  of  our  most  precious  resources. 

The  action  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
ASPINALL]  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Permsyl- 
vania  [Mr.  SaylorI,  in  getting  action  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  in  order  to  bring 
the  bill  to  the  House  is  commendable  and 
I  join  in  paying  tribute  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  House  to 
adopt  this  legislation  so  that  before  the 
90th  Congress  adjourns  the  scenic  rivers 
system  can  become  a  reality. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  passage  of  this  bill  and  commend  the 
members  of  the  Interior  and  Rules  Com- 
mittees for  giving  us  another  chance  to 
vote  on  its  following  its  unfortunate  de- 
feat several  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  cospoi^por  of  a 
bill  similar  to  the  one  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, which  would  place  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  in  two  categories  rather  than  in 
the  one  scenic  category  provided  by  the 
House  bill.  My  particular  interest  is  in 
the  St.  Croix  River  of  Minnesota  and  its 
Wisconsin  tributary,  the  Namekagon. 

Under  the  bill  before  us.  the  upper  St. 
Croix  would  be  one  of  six  streams  des- 
ignated &s  H  scenic  river;  the  lower  St. 
Croix  would  be  one  o£  28  streams  to  be 
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considered  for  p<  sslble  later  Inelualoii  in 
the  system.  Umer  the  Senate  bill,  the 
upper  St.  Croix  would  be  a  wild  river, 
while  the  lower  St.  Croix  would  Im  a 
scenic  river. 

It  is  my  deslie,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  conferees  or  this  bill  will  agree  on 
a  compromise  Ui  it  wUl  include  the  lower 
part  of  the  St.  C  roix.  as  well  as  the  np- 
per,  in  a  national  system  of  rivers  set 
aside  on  the  bads  of  their  scenic  and 
recreational  vali  e. 

My  interest  in  the  St.  Croix,  as  many 
of  my  colleagues  mow,  is  personal  as  well 
as  professional.  Since  I  was  a  boy,  my 
family  has  had  i  \  summer  home  on  this 
beautiful  stream  We  continue  to  enjoy 
all  the  nimierovB  assets  that  it  offers, 
particularly  swlnmlng  and  canoeing. 
Only  this  summur,  in  fact,  tht«e  of  my 
children  have  tiJcen  canoe  trips  down 
the  upper  St.  Cro  x. 

We  all  share  a  \  interest  in  the  recrea- 
tional resources  (  f  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Pour  of  the  six  proposed  scenic  rivers 
In  this  bill  are  western  rivers.  Only  two, 
the  St.~Croix  anc  the  Wolf  in  Wisconsin, 
are  mldwestem  rivers.  The  St  Croix  is 
unique;  it  is  the  >nly  clean,  free-flowing, 
relatively  undeve  oped  stream  of  its  kind 
that  is  so  close  i  s  a  major  metropolitan 
area.  It  offers  a  water  playground  only 
minutes  away  fr<  )m  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul.  And,  becau  se  it  is  in  the  center  of 
the  country,  it  provides  recreational 
pleasure  for  othi  r  population  centers  in 
the  Midwest. 

By  passing  thl  i  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  the  oppor  ;imity  to  preserve  not 
only  the  St.  Cr)ix  but  other  priceless 
streams.  Civiliza  don  continually  threat- 
ens our  dwindlln :  scenic  and  recreational 
areas. 

This  bill  is  as  i  nportant  a  conservation 
measure  as  we   vill  pass  this  session. 

Mr.  HANSEN  )f  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  cosponsor  c  f  H.R.  18260.  it  had  my 
enthusiastic  sup  sort  in  committee  and 
after.  On  Monda  y.  Septeml)er  9.  I  testi- 
fied in  its  behalffbefore  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  whom  it  had  been 
referred  after  the  luisuccessful  attempt 
to  pass  it  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

I  am  pleased  t  lat  a  rule  was  granted, 
and  I  am  hopefi  1  the  bill  will  pass  the 
House  almost  im  mlmously. 

The  concept  oi  the  scenic  rivers  bill  Is, 
In  some  rather  significant  aqiects,  a 
companion  meac  iire  to  the  Wilderness 
Act  passed  in  ai  earlier  Congress,  llie 
basic  thrust  of  bsth  is  to  preserve  seg- 
ments of  rivers  t  lat  are  now  largely  un- 
developed and  f  ee  flowing,  along  with 
shoreline  strips,  \o  that  we  will  pass  on 
to  our  children  examples  of  what  the 
rivers  of  Ameriia  were  lUce  In  their 
natural  or  semlr  atural  condition. 

The  proposal  c  ills  for  the  decdgnatlon 
of  a  few  rivers  in  Itially  to  be  included  in 
the  system,  and  o  specify  certain  addi- 
tltmal  ones  for  sti  idy;  and  to  require  that 
subsequent  addlt  ons  be  by  act  of  Con- 
gress—following the  general  pattern  of 
the  Wilderness  A  ct. 

Two  Idaho  riv(  rs  are  In  the  "Instant" 
section— the  Clei  rwater  between  Lowell 
and  Kooriria  an(  sections  of  two  of  its 
major  tributarl  s.  the  Selway  and 
Lochsa.  aU  of  wh  ich  rise  on  the  western 
alcHKs  of  the  rucged  Bltterroot  Moun- 
tains in  north-c  sitral  Idaho,  and  tbe 


beautiful  middle  fork  of  the  Salmon 
River,  which  contains  some  of  America's 
best  white  water. 

Included  in  the  study  section  are  the 
Bruneau,  the  St.  Joe,  the  Priest,  the 
Mogle,  and  the  Salmon  from  North  Forlc 
downstream  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Snake.  ReoommendatlonB  submitted 
imder  the  study  section  will  be  developed 
in  consultation  with  the  States  and  those 
Federal  agencies  which  normally  partici- 
pate in  the  development  of  recreation  and 
comprehensive  river  basin  plans.  The 
bill  allows  15  years  for  the  studies  and 
provides  that  priority  shall  be  given  those 
in  the  greatest  danger  of  developments 
which,  if  they  should  materialize,  would 
render  the  rivers  unsuitable  for  inclusion 
In  the  scenic  rivers  system. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fiu:- 
ther  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Scenic 
River  Act  of  1968". 

(bi  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  tbe  United  States  that  certain  selected 
rivers  of  the  Nation  which,  with  their  Imme- 
diate environments,  possess  outstandingly 
remarkable  scenic,  recreational,  geologic,  fish 
and  wildlife,  historic,  cultural,  or  other  sim- 
ilar values,  shall  be  preserved  In  free-flowing 
condition,  and  that  they  and  their  Inunedl- 
ate  environments  shall  be  protected  for  tbe 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  present  and  future 
generations. 

(c)  Tbe  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  Imple- 
ment this  policy  by  instituting  a  national 
bcenlc  rivers  system,  by  designating  the  ini- 
tial components  of  that  system,  and  by  pre- 
scribing the  methods  by  which  and  standards 
according  to  which  additional  components 
may  be  added  to  the  system  from  time  to 
time. 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  The  national  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem shall  comprise  rivers  (1)  that  are  au- 
thorized for  inclusion  therein  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress, or  (11)  that  are  designated  as  scenic 
rivers  by  or  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  or  States  through  which 
they  flow,  that  are  to  be  permanently  admin- 
istered as  scenic  rivers  by  an  agency  or  po- 
litical subdivision  of  the  State  or  States  con- 
cerned without  expense  to  the  United  States, 
that  are  found  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, upon  application  of  tbe  Qovemor  of 
the  State  or  tbe  governors  of  the  States  oon- 
oemed,  or  a  person  or  persons  thereunto  duly 
appointed  by  him  or  them,  to  meet  tbe 
criteria  established  in  this  Act  and  such 
criteria  supplementary  thereto  as  he  may 
prescribe,  and  that  are  approved  by  him  for 
inclusion  in  the  system,  including,  upon 
application  of  tbe  Oovemor  of  tbe  State  con- 
cerned, tbe  Allagash  Wilderness  Waterway, 
Maine,  and  that  segment  of  the  Wolf  River, 
Wisconsin,  which  flows  through  Lianglade 
County. 

(b)  A  scenic  river  area  eligible  to  be  In- 
cluded in  the  system  Is  a  free-flowing  stream 
and  the  related  adjacent  land  area  that  pos- 
■B— es  one  or  more  of  the  values  referred  to 
In  section  1,  subsection  (b)  of  this  Act.  Bvery 
scenic  river  In  its  free-flowing  condition,  or 
upon  restoration  to  this  condition,  shall  be 
considered  eligible  for  Inclusion  In  tbe  na- 
tional scenic  rivers  system,  and  if  included, 
shall  be  classified,  designated,  and  adminis- 
tered as  one  of  the  foUowing: 

(1)  Class  I  scenic  river  areas — IIiom  rivers 
or  sections  of  rivers  that  are  free  of  im* 


jMundmenta  and  inacceertble  except  by  trail, 
with  watersheds  or  Btaorsllnss  essenttally 
primitive  and  waters  xmpoUuted.  Theae  rep- 
resent vestiges  of  primitive  America. 

(2)  Claaa  n  scenic  river  areas — Those 
rivers  or  sections  of  rivers  free  of  impound- 
ments, with  shorelines  or  watersheds  still 
largely  primitive  and  shorelines  largely  unde- 
veloped, but  aooessible  in  places  by  roads. 

(8)  Claaa  ni  scenic  river  areas — Those 
rtvera  or  sections  of  rivers  which  are  readily 
aooessible  by  road  or  railroad,  which  may 
have  some  development  along  their  shore- 
lines, and  which  may  have  undergone  some 
Impoundment  or  diversion  in  tbe  past. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  following  rivers  and  the 
land  adjacent  thereto  are  hereby  designated 
as  components  of  tbe  national  scenic  rivers 
system: 

(1)  Cliabwatex,  Midolk  Fork,  Idaho. — Tiie 
Middle  Fork  from  the  town  of  Kooskia  up- 
stream to  the  town  of  Lowell;  the  Locbsa 
River  from  its  Junction  with  tbe  Selway  at 
Lowell  forming  the  Middle  Fork,  upstream  to 
tbe  Powell  Ranger  Station;  and  tbe  Selway 
River  from  Lowell  upstream  to  Its  origin;  to 
be  administered  by  tbe  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

(2)  Rio  Qbandk,  New  Mexico. — Tbe  seg- 
ment extending  from  the  Colorado  State  line 
downstream  to  the  State  Highway  96  cross- 
ing, and  the  lower  four  miles  of  the  Red 
River;  to  be  admimstered  by  tbe  Secretary  of 
tbe  Interior. 

(3)  ROGTTX.  Oeeoon. —  The  segment  of  the 
river  extending  from  tbe  mouth  of  the  Apple- 
gate  River  downstream  to  the  Lobster  Creek 
Bridge;  to  be  administered  by  agencies  of  the 
Departments  of  the  Interior  or  Agriculture 
as  agreed  upon  by  tbe  Secretaries  of  said  De- 
partments or  as  directed  by  the  President. 

(4)  Saint  Croix,  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin.— The  segment  between  the  dam  near 
Taylors  Falls,  Minnesota,  and  the  dam  near 
Gordon,  Wisconsin,  and  Its  tributary,  the 
Namekagon,  from  Lake  Nameka^on  down- 
stream to  its  confluence  with  the  Saint  Croix; 
to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior:  Provided,  That  except  as  may  be 
required  in  connection  with  items  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  paragraph,  no  funds  available  to 
carry  out  tbe  provisions  of  this  Act  may  be 
expended  for  the  acquisition  or  development 
of  lands  in  connection  with,  or  for  admin- 
istration under  this  Act  of,  that  portion  of 
the  Saint  Croix  River  between  the  dam  near 
Taylors  Falls,  Minnesota,  and  the  upstream 
end  of  Big  Island  in  Wisconsin,  imtii  sixty 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary 
has  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  proposed  cooperative  agreement  be- 
tween the  Northern  States  Power  Company 
and  the  United  States  (a)  whereby  the  com- 
pany agrees  to  convey  to  tbe  United  States, 
without  charge,  appropriate  interests  In  cer- 
tain of  Its  lands  between  the  dam  near 
Taylors  Falls,  Minnesota,  and  the  upstream 
end  of  Big  Island  in  Wisconsin,  including 
the  company's  right,  title,  and  Interest  to  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  acres  per  mile,  and 
(b)  providing  for  the  use  and  development 
of  other  lands  and  interests  In  land  retained 
by  tbe  company  between  said  points  ad- 
jacent to  tbe  river,  in  a  maimer  which  shall 
complement  and  not  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  for  which  tbe  lands  and  inter- 
ests in  land  donated  by  the  company  are 
administered  under  this  Act.  Said  agreement 
may  also  Include  provision  for  State  or  local 
governmental  participation  as  authorized 
under  subsection  (e)  of  section  10  of  this 
Act. 

(6)  SALitOM,  MmDLE  Fork.  Idaho. — From 
Its  origin  to  Its  confluence  with  the  main 
Salmon  River;  to  be  administered  by  tbe 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(5)  Wow,  WiBcoifsiw. — From  the  Lan- 
glade-Menominee County  line  downstream 
to  Keshena  Falls:  to  be  administered  by  tbe 
Secretary  of  tbe  Interior. 
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(b)  Tbe  agency  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  each  component  of  tbe  national 
scenic  rivers  system  designated  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall,  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  this  Act,  establish  de- 
tailed Isoundaries  therefor  (which  boundaries 
shall  mdude  an  average  of  not  more  than 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  per  mile  on 
both  sides  of  the  river);  determine  which  of 
the  classes  outlined  in  section  2.  subsection 
(b) ,  of  this  Act  best  At  the  river  or  its  various 
segments;  and  prepare  a  plan  for  necessary 
developments  in  connection  with  its  admin- 
istration In  accordance  with  such  classiflca- 
tlon.  Said  boundaries,  classification,  and  de- 
velopment plans  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  shall  not  become  effec- 
tive until  ninety  days  after  they  have  l>een 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or. 
where  national  forest  lands  are  Involved,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or.  in  appropriate 
cases,  the  two  Secretaries  Jointly  shall  study 
and  from  Ume  to  time  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  proposals  for  the  addi- 
tion to  the  national  scenic  rivers  system  of 
rivers  which  are  designated  herein  or  here- 
after by  the  Congress  as  potential  additions 
to  such  system;  which,  in  his  or  their  Judg- 
ment, fall  within  one  or  more  of  tbe  classes 
set  out  in  section  2,  subsection  (b).  of  this 
Act;  and  which  are  proposed  to  be  adminis- 
tered, wholly  or  partlaUy,  by  an  agency  of 
the  United  States.  Every  such  study  and 
plan  shaU  be  coordinated  with  any  water 
resources  planning  Involving  the  same  river 
which  is  being  conducted  pursuant  to  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  (79  Stat.  244; 
42U.S.C.  1962etBeq.). 

Each  proposal  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
report,  including  maps  raid  iUustratlona 
showing  among  other  things  the  area  includ- 
ed within  the  proposal;  the  characteristics 
which  make  the  area  a  worthy  addition  to  tbe 
system;  the  ciurent  status  of  landownership 
and  use  In  tbe  area;  the  reasonably  foresee- 
able potential  uses  of  tbe  land  and  water 
which  would  be  enhanced,  foreclosed,  or  cur- 
taUed  if  the  area  were  Included  in  the  na- 
tional scenic  rivers  system;  the  Federal  agen- 
cy (which  In  the  case  of  a  river  which  is 
wholly  or  substantially  within  a  national 
forest.  shaU  be  the  Depttftment  of  Agricul- 
ture) by  which  it  is  proposed  the  area  be  ad- 
ministered; the  extent  to  which  it  is  pro- 
posed that  administration,  including  tbe 
costs  thovof.  be  shared  by  State  and  local 
agencies;  and  tbe  estimated  cost  to  the 
United  SUtes  of  acquiring  necessary  lands 
and  interests  in  land  and  of  administering 
the  area  as  a  component  of  the  system.  Each 
such  report  shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  or 
House  document. 

(b)  Before  submitting  any  such  report  to 
the  President  and  tbe  Congress,  copies  of  tbe 
proposed  report  shall,  imless  it  was  prepared 
Jomtly  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  be  submitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  tbe  Secretary 
of  AgrictUture  or  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrt- 
ciUture  to  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  bead  of  any  other  affected 
Federal  department  or  agency  and,  unless 
the  lands  proposed  to  be  Included  In  the  area 
are  already  owned  by  tbe  United  States  or 
have  already  been  authorized  for  acquisi- 
tion by  Act  of  Congress,  the  Oovemor  of  the 
State  or  States  In  which  they  are  located  or 
an  officer  designated  by  the  Oovemor  to  re- 
ceive the  same.  Any  recommendatlona  or 
comments  on  the  proposal  which  the  said 
officials  furnish  the  Secretary  or  Secretaries 
who  prepared  tbe  report  within  ninety  days 
of  the  date  on  which  ttie  report  is  sulnnltted 
to  them,  together  with  the  Secretary's  or  Sec- 
retaries' comments  thereon,  shall  be  included 
with  the  transmittal  to  tbe  Prssldent  and  tbe 
OoDgress. 


(c)  Before  approving  or  disapproving  for 
Inclusion  in  the  national  scenic  rivers  system 
any  river  designated  as  a  scenic  river  by  or  / 
pursuant  to  an  act  of  a  State  legislature,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit  the 
proposal  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  and  the  bead  of 
any  other  affected  Federal  department  or 
agency  and  shall  evaluate  and  give  due 
weight  to  any  recommendations  or  .  com- 
ments which  the  said  officials  fumisti  him 
within  ninety  days  of  the  date  on  which  it 
Is  submitted  to  them.  If  be  approves  tbe 
proposed  inclusion,  he  shall  publish  notice 
thereof  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  following  rivers  are  hereby 
desig;nated  for  potential  addition  to  the  na- 
tional scenic  rivers  system : 

( 1 )  Bruneau,  Idaho:  Tbe  entire  main  stem. 

(2)  Buffalo,  Tennessee:  Tbe  entire  river. 

(3)  Chattooga,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia:  The  entire  river. 

(4)  Clarion,  Pennsylvania:  The  segment 
between  Rldgway  and  Its  confluence  with  the 
Allegheny  River. 

(6)  Cumberland.  Tennessee:  The  entire 
Big  South  Fork  and  Its  tributary,  the  Clear 
Pork. 

(6)  Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York: 
The  segment  from  Hancock.  New  York,  to 
Matamoras,  Pennsylvania. 

(7)  Eleven  Point,  Missouri:  The  segment 
in  tbe  State  of  Missouri. 

(8)  Feather,  California:  The  entire  Middle 
Fork. 

(9)  Flathead.  Montana:  The  North  Fork 
from  the  Canadian  border  downstream  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Middle  Pork;  the  Middle 
Fork  from  its  headwaters  to  Its  confluence 
with  the  South  Pork;  and  the  South  Pork 
from  its  origin  to  Hungry  Horse  Reservoir. 

(10)  Oasconade,  Missouri:  The  entire  river. 

(11)  Illinois,  Oregon:  The  entire  river. 

(12)  Little  Miami,  Ohio:  The  entire  river. 

(13)  Missouri,  Montana:  The  segment  be- 
tween Fort  Benton  and  Ryan  Island. 

(14)  Moyie,  Idaho:  The  segment  from  the 
Canadian  border  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Kootenai  River. 

(16)  Niobrara.  Nebraska:  The  main  stem 
segment  from  the  confluence  of  Antelope 
Creek  to  the  headwaters  of  the  proposed 
Norden  Reservoir  east  of  tbe  town  of  Valen- 
tine, and  the  lower  eight  miles  of  its  tribu- 
tary, the  Snake  River. 

(16)  Obed.  Tennessee:  The  entire  river  and 
its  tributaries.  Clear  Creek  and  Daddys  Creek. 

(17)  Penobscot.  Maine:  Its  east  and  west 
branches. 

(19)  Pine  Creek,  Pennsylvania:  Tbe  seg- 
ment from  Ansonla  to  WatervlUe. 

(20)  Priest.  Idaho:  The  entire  main  stem. 

(21)  Rio  Orande.  Texas:  The  portion  of 
the  river  between  the  west  boundary  of  Hud- 
speth County  and  the  east  boundary  of  Ter- 
rell County  on  the  United  States  side  of  the 
river:  Provided.  That  before  undertaking 
any  study  of  this  potential  scenic  river,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  determine, 
through  the  channels  of  appropriate  execu- 
tive agencies,  that  Mexico  has  no  objection 
to  its  being  included  among  tbe  studies  au- 
thorized by  this  Act. 

(22)  Saint  Croix,  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin: The  segment  between  the  dam  near  Tay- 
lors Falls  and  its  confluence  with  tbe  Missis- 
sippi River. 

(23)  Saint  Joe,  Idaho:  Tbe  entire  main 
stem. 

(24)  Salmon,  Idaho:  The  segment  from 
tbe  town  of  North  Fork  to  Its  confluence 
with  the  Snake  River. 

(26)  SlLSglt,  Washington:  The  segment 
from  tbe  town  of  Mount  Vernon  to  and  In- 
cluding the  mouth  of  Bacon  Creek;  the  (Cas- 
cade River  between  Its  mouth  and  tbe  Junc- 
tion of  Its  North  and  South  Forks;  tbe  South 
VaA  to  the  boundary  of  tbe  Olacler  Peak 
WUdemesa  Area;  the  Sulattle  River  from  Its 
mouth  to  the  Olavler  Peak  Wilderness  Area 
boundary  at  l<lUs  Creek;  the  Saulk  River  from 


1^  mouth  to  its  Junction  with  Elliott  Creek; 
e  North  Fork  of  the  Sauk  River  from  its 
Junction  with  the  South  Pork  of  the  Sauk  to 
the  Olacler  Peak  Wilderness  Area  boundary. 

(26)  Susquehanna,  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania: Tbe  segment  between  a  dam  at 
Cooperstown,  New  York,  and  the  town  of 
Pittston,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  segment  of 
tbe  West  Branch  Susquehanna  between 
Clearfleld  and  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania. 

(27)  Suwannee,  Oeorgla  and  Florida:  The 
entire  river  from  Its  source  in  the  Okefenokee 
Swamp  in  Oeorgla  to  the  g^lf  and  the  out- 
lying Ichetucknee  Springs,  Florida. 

(28)  Upper  Iowa,  Iowa:  The  entire  river, 
(b)    Tbe   Secretary   of   the   Interior   and, 

where  national  forest  lands  are  Involved,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  proceed  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible  to  study  each  of  the 
rivers  npmed  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion in  order  to  determine  whether  it  should 
be  Included  In  the  national  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem. Such  studies  shall  be  completed  and 
reports  made  thereon  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  as  provided  In  section  4  of 
this  Act,  within  flfteen  years  from  the  date 
of  this  Act.  In  conducting  these  studies  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  tbe  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  give  priority  to  those 
rivers  with  respect  to  which  there  is  the 
greatest  likelihood  of  developments  which, 
if  undertaken,  would  render  them  unsuit- 
able for  inclusion  In  the  national  scenic 
rivers  system. 

(c)  Tbe  study  of  any  of  said  rivers  shall  be 
piirsued  in  as  close  cooperation  with  appro- 
priate agencies  of  the  affected  State  and  its 
political  subdivisions  as  possible  and  shall 
Include  a  determination  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  State  or  its  political  subdivisions 
might  participate  in  the  preservation  and 
administration  of  the  river  should  It  be  pro- 
posed for  inclusion  In  the  national  scenic 
rivers  system.  No  study  otherwise  required  by 
this  section  shall  be  undertaken  or  pursued 
in  the  case  of  any  stream  or  section  of  a 
stream  which  tbe  Oovemor  of  tbe  State  in 
which  it  is  located  certifies  the  State  or  one 
of  its  agencies  or  political  EUbdlvislons  is 
prepared  to  study  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  it  should  be  proposed  for 
laclusion  in  the  national  scenic  river  system 
so  long  as  the  State  or  one  of  its  agencies  or 
political  subdivisions  does  in  fact  pursue  said 
study  with  dUigence.  Nothing  contained  in 
the  preceding  sentence,  however,  shall  be 
taken  to  forbid  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate 
with  the  State,  the  agency,  or  the  political 
subdivision  In  undertaking  and  carrying  out 
the  study. 

(d)  In  all  planning  for  the  use  and  devel- 
opment of  water  and  related  land  resources, 
consideration  shall  be  given  by  aU  Federal 
agencies  involved  to  potential  national  scenic 
river  areas,  and  all  river  basin  and  project 
plan  reports  submitted  to  the  Congress  shall 
consider  and  discuss  any  such  potentials. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  make  speclflc 
studies  and  investigations  to  determine 
which  additional  scenic  river  areas  within 
the  United  States  shall  be  evaluated  in  plan- 
ning reports  by  all  Federal  agencies  as  poten- 
tial alternative  uses  of  the  water  and  related 
land  resources  Involved. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  acquire  lands  and  Interests 
in  land  within  the  authorized  boundaries  of 
any  federally  administered  component  of  the 
national  scenic  rivers  system  designated  in 
section  3  of  this  Act  or  hereafter  designated 
for  Inclusion  in  the  system  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. Lands  owned  by  an  Indian  tribe,  by  a 
State,  or  by  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
may  not  be  acquired  without  tbe  consent  of 
tbe  appropriate  governing  body  thereof  as 
long  as  the  Indian  tribe.  State,  or  political 
subdivision  is  following  a  plan  for  manage- 
ment and  protection  of  the  lands  which  the 
Secretary  flnds  protects  the  land  and  assures 
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m  advance,  and  without  specifically  report- 
ing to  the  Congress  In  writing  at  the  time  It 
makes  Its  recommendation  or  request  In 
what  respect  construction  of  such  project 
would  be  in  conflict  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  would  affect  the  component 
and  the  values  to  be  protected  by  it  under 
thU  Act. 

(b)  The  Federal  Power  Commission  shall 
not  license  the  construction  of  any  dam. 
water  conduit,  reservoir,  powerhouse,  trans- 
mission line,  or  other  project  works  under 
the  Federal  Power  Act,  as  amended,  on  or 
directly  affecting  any  river  which  is  listed 
m  section  5,  subsection  (a),  of  this  Act,  and 
no  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  assist  by  loan,  grant,  license,  or 
otherwise  in  the  construction  of  any  water 
resources  project  that  would  have  a  direct 
and  adverse  effect  on  the  values  for  which 
such  river  might  be  designated,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  responsible  for 
Its  study  or  approval — 

(I)  during  the  five-year  period  following 
enactment  of  this  Act  unless,  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  said  period,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and,  where  national  forest  lands 
are  Involved,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on 
the  basis  of  study,  conclude  that  such  river 
shovUd  not  be  Included  in  the  national  scenic 
rivers  system  and  publish  notice  to  that 
effect  m  the  Federal  Register,  and 

(II)  during  such  additional  period  there- 
after as,  in  the  case  of  any  river  which  Is 
recommended  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress for  inclusion  in  the  national  scenic 
rivers  system,  is  necessary  for  congressional 
consideration  thereof  or.  in  the  case  of  any 
river  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Inclusion  In  the  national  scenic 
rivers  system  under  section  2(a)  (11)  of  this 
Act,  is  necessary  for  the  Secretary's  consid- 
eration thereof,  which  additional  period, 
however,  shall  not  exceed  three  years  in  the 
first  case  and  one  year  in  the  second.  Noth- 
ing contained  in  the  foregoing  sentence,  how- 
ever, shall  preclude  licensing  of,  or  assistance 
to,  developments  below  or  above  a  potential 
scenic  river  area  or  on  any  stream  tributary 
thereto  which  will  not  invade  the  area  or 
diminish  the  scenic,  recreational,  and  fish 
and  wildlife  values  present  In  the  potential 
scenic  river  area  on  the  date  of  approval  of 
this  Act. 

No  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall,  during  the  periods  hereinbefore 
specified,  recommend  authorization  of  any 
water  resources  project  on  any  such  river 
or  request  appropriations  to  begin  construc- 
tion of  any  such  project,  whether  heretofore 
or  hereafter  authorized,  without  advising  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and,  where  national 
forest  lands  are  Involved,  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlcultiu-e  in  writing  of  its  Intention  so  to 
do  at  least  sixty  days  in  advance  of  doing  so 
and  without  specifically  reporting  to  the 
Congress  in  writing  at  the  time  it  makes  its 
recommendation  or  request  In  what  respect 
construction  of  such  project  would  be  in 
conflict  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
would  affect  the  component  and  the  values 
to  be  protected  by  it  under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
all  other  Federal  agencies  shall,  promptly 
upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  Inform  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and,  where  national 
forest  lands  are  Involved,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  of  any  proceedings,  studies,  or 
other  activities  within  their  Jurisdiction 
which  are  now  in  progress  and  which  affect 
or  may  affect  any  of  the  rivers  specified  in 
section  6,  subsection  (a),  of  this  Act.  They 
shall  likewise  Inform  him  of  any  such  pro- 
ceedings, studies,  or  other  activities  which 
are  hereafter  commenced  or  resumed  before 
they  are  commenced  or  resumed. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  with  respect 
to  the  maUng  of  a  loan  or  grant  shall  apply 
to  grants  made  under  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat. 
897:   16  U.S.C.  4601-5  et  seq.). 


Sac  8.  (a)  All  public  lands  within  the 
authorized  boundaries  of  any  component  of 
the  national  scenic  rivers  system  which  is 
designated  in  section  3  of  this  Act  or  which 
is  hereafter  designated  for  inclusion  in  that 
system  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  entry, 
sale,  or  other  disposition  under  the  public 
land  laws  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  All  public  lands  which  constitute  the 
bed  or  bank,  or  are  within  one-quarter  mile 
of  the  bank,  of  any  river  which  Is  listed  In 
section  5,  subsection  (a),  of  this  Act  are 
hereby  withdrawn  from  entry,  sale,  or  other 
disposition  under  the  public  land  laws  of 
the  United  States  for  the  periods  specified  In 
section  7,  subsection  (b),  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect 
the  applicability  of  the  United  SUtes  min- 
ing and  mineral  leasing  laws  within  com- 
ponents of  the  national  scenic  rivers  system 
except  that — 

( I )  all  prospecting,  mining  operations,  and 
other  activities  on  mining  claims  which,  in 
the  case  of  a  component  of  the  system  desig- 
nated in  section  3  of  thU  Act,  have  not 
heretofore  been  perfected  or  which,  in  the 
case  of  a  component  hereafter  designated 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  of 
Congress,  are  not  perfected  before  its  in- 
clusion in  the  system  and  all  mining  opera- 
tions and  other  activities  under  a  mineral 
lease,  license,  or  permit  Issued  or  renewed 
after  inclusion  of  a  component  in  the  system 
shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or,  in  the  case  of 
national  forest  lands,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  prescribe  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(II)  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
perfection  of,  or  issuance  of  a  patent  to.  any 
mining  claim  affecting  lands  within  the 
system  shall  confer  or  convey  a  right  or 
title  only  to  the  mineral  deposits  and  such 
rights  only  to  the  use  of  the  surface  and 
the  surface  resovirces  as  are  reasonably  re- 
quired to  carrying  on  prospecting  or  mining 
operations  and  are  consistent  with  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or.  In  the  case  of  na- 
tional forest  lands,  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture; and 

(ill)  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
minerals  In  Federal  lands  which  are  part 
of  the  system  and  constitute  the  bed  or 
bank  or  are  situated  within  one-quarter  mile 
of  the  bank  of  any  river  designated  a  class 
I  scenic  river  under  this  Act  or  any  subse- 
quent Act  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  all 
forma  of  appropriations  under  the  mining 
laws  8knd  from  operation  of  the  mineral  leas- 
ing laws  Including,  in  t>oth  oases,  amend- 
ments thereto. 

Regulations  issued  pursuant  to  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (11)  of  this  subsection  shall,  among 
other  things,  provide  safeguards  against  pol- 
lution of  the  river  Involved  and  unnecessary 
Impairment  of  the  scenery  within  the  com- 
ponent in  question. 

(b)  The  minerals  in  any  Federal  lands 
which  constitute  the  bed  or  bank  or  are 
situated  within  one-quarter  mile  of  the  banlc 
of  any  river  which  is  listed  in  section  5. 
subsection  (a)  of  this  Act  are  hereby  with- 
drawn from  all  forms  of  appropriation  un- 
der the  mining  laws  during  the  periods  speci- 
fied In  section  7,  subsection  (b)  of  this  Act. 
Nothing  contained  in  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  to  forbid  prospecting  or  the 
Issuance  of  leases,  licenses,  and  permits  un- 
der the  mineral  leasing  laws  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and.  In  the  case  of  national  forest  lands,  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultiu*  find  appropriate  to 
safeguard  the  area  in  the  event  it  is  subse- 
quently Included  within  the  system. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Each  component  of  the  na- 
tional scenic  rivers  system  shall  be  adminis- 
tered In  such  manner  as  to  protect  and 
enhance  the  values  which  caused  it  to  be 
Included  in  said  system  without.  Insofar 
as   is   consistent   therewith,   limiting   other 
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uses  that  do  not  substantially  interfere  with 
public  use  and  enjoyment  of  these  values. 
In  such  administration  primary  emphasis 
shall  be  given  to  protecting  its  esthetic, 
scenic,  historic,  archeologlc,  and  scientific 
features.  Management  plans  for  any  such 
component  may  establish  varying  degrees  of 
intensity  for  its  protection  and  development, 
based  on  the  special  attributes  of  the  area. 

(b)  Any  portion  of  a  component  of  the 
national  scenic  rivers  system  that  Is  with- 
in the  national  wilderness  preservation  sys- 
tem as  established  by  or  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  September  3.  1964  (78  Stat.  890;  16 
U.S.C.,  ch.  23).  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  both  the  Wilderness  Act  and  this 
Act  with  respect  to  presen-atlon  of  such 
river  and  its  Immediate  environment,  and  in 
case  of  confilct  between  the  provisions  of 
these  Acts  the  more  restrictive  provisions 
shall  apply. 

(c)  Any  component  of  the  national  scenic 
rivers  system  that  Is  administered  by  the 
SecreUry  of  the  Interior  through  the  Na- 
Uonal  Park  Service  shall  become  a  part  of 
the  national  park  system,  and  any  such  com- 
ponent that  is  administered  by  the  Secretary 
through  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  shall 
become  a  part  of  the  national  wildlife  refuge 
system.  The  lands  involved  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  Acts  un- 
der which  the  national  park  system  or  na- 
tional wildlife  system,  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  administered,  and  In  case  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  provisions  of  these  Acts,  the  more 
restrictive  provisions  shall  apply.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  in  his  administration 
of  any  component  of  the  national  scenic 
rivers  system,  may  utilize  such  general  statu- 
tory authorities  relaUng  to  areas  of  the  na- 
tional park  system  and  such  general  statu- 
tory authorities  otherwise  available  to  him 
for  recreation  and  preservation  purposes  and 
for  the  conservation  and  management  of  nat- 
ural resources  as  he  deems  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  In  his 
administration  of  any  component  of  the  na- 
tional scenic  rivers  system  area,  may  utilize 
the  general  statutory  authorities  relating  to 
the  national  forests  in  such  manner  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Federal  agency  charged  with  the 
administration  of  any  component  of  the  na- 
tional scenic  rivers  system  may  enter  Into 
written  cooperaUve  agreements  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State,  the  head  of  any  State  agen- 
cy, or  the  appropriate  official  of  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  for  State  or  local  gov- 
ernmental participation  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  component.  The  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  shall  be  encouraged  to 
cooperate  In  the  planning  and  administration 
of  components  of  the  system  which  Include 
or  adjoin  State-  or  county-owned  lands. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  encourage  and  assist  the  States  to  con- 
sider, in  formulating  and  carrying  out  their 
comprehensive  statewide  outdoor  recreation 
plans  and  proposals  for  financing  assistance 
for  Stote  and  local  projects  submitted  ptir- 
suant  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  897),  needs  and 
opportunities  for  establishing  State  and  local 
scenic  river  areas.  He  shall  also  In  accordance 
with  the  authority  contained  in  the  Act  of 
May  28,  1963  (77  Stat.  49),  provide  technical 
assistance  and  advice  to,  and  cooperate  with. 
SUtes.  political  subdivisions,  and  private  in- 
terests, including  nonprofit  organizations, 
with  respect  to  establishing  such  scenic  river 
areas. 

(b)  The  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  like- 
wise, in  accordance  with  the  authority  vested 
In  them,  assist,  advise,  and  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  agencies  and  private  Interests 
with  respect  to  establishing  such  scenic  river 
areas. 


Sbc.  12.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies  shall  review  admin- 
istrative and  management  policies,  regula- 
tions, contracts,  and  plans  affecting  lands 
under  their  respective  jurisdictions  which 
Include,  border  upon,  or  are  adjacent  to  the 
rivers  listed  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of 
this  Act  In  order  to  determine  what  actions 
should  be  taken  to  protect  such  rivers  during 
the  period  they  are  being  considered  for 
potential  addition  to  the  national  scenic 
rivers  system.  Particular  attention  shall  be 
given  to  scheduled  timber  harvesting,  road 
construction,  and  similar  activities  which 
might  be  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  abrogate  any  existing  rights,  privi- 
leges, or  contracto  affecting  Federal  lands 
held  by  any  private  party  without  the  con- 
sent of  said  party. 

(c)  The  head  of  any  agency  administering 
a  component  of  the  national  scenic  rivers 
system  shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  with  the  appropriate  State 
water  pollution  control  agencies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating  or  diminishing  the  pol- 
lution of  waters  of  the  river. 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect 
the  jurisdiction  or  responsibilities  of  the 
States  vrtth  respect  to  fish  and  wildlife.  Hunt- 
ing and  fishing  shall  be  permitted  on  lands 
and  waters  administered  as  parte  of  the  sys- 
term  under  applicable  State  and  Federal  laws 
and  regulations  unless,  in  the  case  of  hunt- 
ing, those  lands  or  waters  are  within  a  na- 
tional park  or  monument.  The  administer- 
ing Secretary  may,  however,  designate  zones 
where,  and  establish  periods  when,  no  hunt- 
ing Is  permitted  for  reasons  of  public  safety 
and  shall  Issue  appropriate  regulations  on 
public  safety  after  consultation  with  the 
wildlife  agency  of  the  State  or  States  affected. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  constitute  an 
express  or  Implied  claim  or  denial  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  applicability  to  it  of,  or  to  Its  exemp- 
tion from.  State  water  laws,  and  nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  alter,  amend, 
or  repeal  any  interstate  water  compact  which 
has  heretofore  been  entered  Into  by  States 
which  contain  any  portion  of  the  national 
scenic  rivers  system  and  to  which  the  con- 
sent or  approval  of  the  Congress  has  been 
given. 

(c)  A  State  shall  have  such  rights  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  adequate  access  by 
such  state  to  the  beds  of  navigable  rivers 
which  are  vested  In  the  State,  In  case  such 
beds  are  located  in  a  national  scenic  river: 
Provided,  That  no  river,  the  bed  of  which  Is 
vested  in  a  State,  shall  be  Included  In  the 
national  scenic  rivers  system  pursuant  to 
section  2.  subsection  (a)  (11),  of  this  Act 
without  certification  by  the  State  that  it 
will  not  permit  mining  or  similar  disruption 
of  Its  bed. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  the  case  may  be, 
may  grant  easements  and  rights-of-way 
upon,  over,  under,  across,  or  through  any 
component  of  the  national  scenic  rivers 
system  In  accordance  with  the  laws  applicable 
to  the  national  park  system  and  the  na- 
tional forest  system,  respectively:  Provided, 
That  any  conditions  precedent  to  granting 
such  easements  and  rlghte-of-way  shall  be 
related  to  the  policy  and  purpose  of  this 
Act  and  shall  not  be  based  upon  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  or  Department  of 
Agriculture  regulations  relating  to  granting 
rights-of-way  for  power  transmission  lines 
Issued  March  23.  1963  (28  P.R.  2903.  2906; 
43  CJ.R.  2234.4.  36  CJ-Jl.  251.52). 

Sec.  14.  The  claim  and  allowance  of  the 
value  of  a  conservation  easement  as  a  char- 
itable contribution  under  section  170  of  title 
26.  United  States  Code,  or  as  a  gift  under 
section  2522  of  said  title  shaU  constitute  an 


agreement  by  the  donor  on  behalf  of  him- 
self, his  heirs,  and  assigns  that,  if  the  terms 
of  the  Instrument  creating  the  easement  are 
violated,  the  donee  or  the  United  States  may 
acquire  the  servient  estate  at  its  fair  market 
value  as  of  the  time  the  easement  was  do- 
nated minus  the  value  of  the  easement 
claimed  and  allowed  as  a  charitable  con- 
tribution or  gift. 

Sec   15.  As  used   in  this  Act.  the  term — 

(a)  "River"  means  a  flowing  body  of  water 
or  estuary  or  a  section,  portion,  or  tributary 
thereof,  including  rivers,  streams,  creeks, 
runs,  kills,  rills,  small  lakes,  and.  as  pro- 
vided m  this  Act,  manmade  waterways. 

(b)  'Free-flowing",  as  applied  to  any  river 
or  section  of  a  river,  means  existing  or  flow- 
ing m  natural  condition  without  Impound- 
ment, diversion,  straightening,  rip-rapping, 
or  other  modification  of  the  waterway.  The 
existence,  however,  of  low  dams,  diversion 
works,  and  other  minor  structures  at  the 
time  any  river  Is  proposed  for  Inclusion  in 
the  national  scenic  rivers  system  shall  not 
automaUcally  bar  Its  consideration  for  such 
Inclusion:  Provided,  That  this  shall  not  be 
construed  to  authorize.  Intend,  or  encourage 
future  construction  of  such  structures  with- 
in componente  of  the  national  scenic  rivers 
system. 

(c)  "Conservation  easement"  means  a 
perpetual  Interest  In  land,  however  created 
or  expressed,  which  Interest  (1)  is  held  by 
or  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  SUtes  or 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  a  SUte  or 
the  people  of  a  SUte,  or  another  public  body 
or  the  people  of  such  body,  lU)  is 'speciflcally 
enforclble  by  Its  holder  or  beneficiaries,  and 
(111)  limits  or  obligates  the  holder  of  the 
servient  esUte,  his  heirs,  and  assigns  with 
respect  to  their  use  and  management  of  the 
land  and  activities  conducted  thereon,  the 
disturbance  or  modification  of  the  surface 
or  subsurface  thereof,  the  structures  placed 
or  malnUlned  thereon,  or  the  growth,  plant- 
ing, removal,  destruction,  or  damaging  of 
vegeution  thereon,  or  In  other  respects  in 
connection  therewith,  all  as  more  specifically 
spelled  out  In  the  document  by  which  such 
Interest  In  land  Is  created,  the  object  of 
such  UmiUtlons  and  obligations  being  the 
maintenance  or  enhancement  of  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  land  in  question  or  of  areas 
affected  by  it  and  of  flora,  fauna,  and  ar- 
cheologlcal  or  historic  remains  on  It  or  them 
and  the  preservation  of  the  values  thereof 
for  scientific  study  and  for  public  enjoy- 
ment by  present  and  future  generations. 

Sec.  16.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sunis  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, but  not  more  than  $17,340,000.  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  and  Interests  in  land 
under   the   provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  (during  the  reading*. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  bill  be  dis- 
pensed with,  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 

point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CARTER 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cartbb:  On 
page  9.  strike  lines  23  and  24.  and  renumber 
succeeding  paragraphs,  and  any  references 
thereto  accordingly. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I 
ask  that  the  South  Fork  of  the  Cumber- 
land River  and  its  Clear  Fork  Branch  be 
taken  out  of  this  legislation  by  this 
amendment. 


Chairman,  will 


[  jrleld  to  the  gentleman 
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Mr.  ASPINAlli.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  ylpld? 

Mr.  CARTER, 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALl.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
be  glad  to  acceptj  the  amendment  at  this 
time.  

Mr.  carter!  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished chairmai  i. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  many  years  a  pro- 
posal to  construe ;  Devils  Jumps  Dam  on 
the  South  Fork  o  '  the  Cimiberland  River 
in  my  district  ha  i  been  under  considera- 
tion. Such  const]  uction  would  adversely 
affect  relatively  few  people,  since  no 
more  than  half  >  i  dozen  families  live  in 
the  area  covered  Ninety-five  percent  of 
the  people  in  thii  area  of  Kentucky  and 
neighboring  Teni  lesaee  strongly  support 
construction  of  D  ivlls  Jumps. 

The  present  C(  ngressman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennei  see  [Mr.  DimcAir],  sup- 
ports the  dam.  1  he  man  who  will  more 
than  likely  reprea  snt  this  district  in  1969, 
the  gentleman  'rom  Tennessee  [Mr. 
EviNS],  supports:  t. 

I  ask'that  the  i  outh  Pork  of  the  Cum- 
berlaifd  River  am  its  Clear  Fork  Branch 
be  taken  from  this  legislation. 

I  offer  as  an  am  ;ndment  to  H.R.  18260 : 
on  page  9,  strike  ( tut  lines  23  and  24,  and 
renumber  succec  cling  paragraphs  and 
any  references  thi  ireto  accordingly. 

How  this  rivei  became  a  part  of  the 
scenic  rivers  bill  s  a  question.  Certainly, 
I  made  no  such  )roposal.  The  proposed 
damslte  will  be  \  Ithln  my  district.  As  I 
understand,  neltl  er  of  the  other  affected 
Representatives,  the  Rentlemen  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  £  uncan  and  Mr.  EvinsI. 
made  such  a  proposal.  Both  gentlemen 
support  my  propo  al  to  eliminate  the  Big 
South  Fork  of  th>  Cmnberland  with  its 
Clear  Fork  Branc  i. 

The  proposed  lam  would  create  an 
abundance  of  potx  er  and  would  be  an  in- 
vitation to  Indus  :ry  to  move  into  this 
part  of  the  coun  ;ry,  which  would  be  a 
great  help  to  the  ?oor  people  of  this  de- 
pressed Appalacl  Ian  area. 

The  Corps  of  I  ngineers  strongly  sup- 
ports the  projecte  1  dam  at  Devils  Jimips. 
The  cost-benefit  i  utio  is  above  1.5. 

Mr.  Chairman,  [  feel  that  the  action  of 
inclusion  of  this  river  and  its  tributary 
In  the  scenic  rive:  s  bill  is  arbitrary.  Cer- 
tainly, I  should  :tot  go  Into  one  of  my 
neighboring  dlstr  cts  and  tell  them  what 
should  be  done  wi  ;h  their  area. 

On  May  9,  a  m  ieting  was  held  In  Mc- 
Creary  Coimty,  i  attended  by  leaders  of 
this  region  In  K?  ntucky  and  Tennessee, 
and  presided  over  by  Colonel  Flshback,  at 
that  time  the  d  strict  engineer  of  the 
Cumberland  Rive  •  district.  Fully  95  per- 
cent of  the  people  present  opposed  Inclu- 
sion of  the  Big  £  outh  Fork  as  a  scenic 
river. 

Mr.  Chairman. :  ask  that  the  Big  South 
Fork  of  the  Cua  berland  River  and  Its 
tributary.  Clear  fork,  be  taken  out  of 
the  scenic  rivers  >111. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  ]  «r.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  diletion  amendment  of 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cartxi  ]. 

For  a  long  mm  ber  of  years  the  Devils 
Jumps  Dam  on  i  he  Big  South  Fork  in 
Tennessee  and  K  entucky  has  been  pro- 
posed. There  is  i  luch  controversy  as  to 
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whether  the  dam  should  be  built,  or  to 
permit  the  river  to  remain  a  free-flowing 
stream. 

By  conference  report  No.  1819,  dated 
July  29,  1968.  in  connection  with  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1968,  this  House  ordered  a  study  and 
review  of  this  project,  with  a  report  to  be 
made  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
December  31. 1969. 

This  study  is  to  be  carried  out  in  co- 
operation with  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  report  to 
recommend  the  appropriate  use  of  the 
river. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Carter]  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  that  the  cost  of 
this  bill  on  the  face  of  it  is  some  $17  mil- 
lion, and  that  is  for  land  acquisition,  as 
I  understand  it — land  acquisition  only.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. This  is  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions we  have  made  relative  to  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fimd,  and  ex- 
penditures therefrom.  This  is  part  of  the 
expenditures  that  we  have  projected  for 
the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  QROSS.  And  that  is  only  for  a  very 
limited  number  of  streams  In  this  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, just  for  the  six  streams. 

Mr.  QROSS.  Has  there  been  any  pro- 
jection as  to  the  cost  of  this  program  In 
the  future?  This  Is  the  initiation  of  the 
program,  is  it  not? 

Ml-.  ASPINALL.  There  have  been  pro- 
jections as  far  as  the  six  rivers  that  are 
authorized  as  to  the  cost  of  those  rivers, 
but  until  the  studies  are  made  for  the 
other  rivers,  of  course,  there  is  no  pro- 
jection in  the  future.  That  Is  the  reason 
why  we  placed  them  in  the  study  provi- 
sions, so  that  they  would  have  to  come 
back  to  the  Congress  and  make  their  re- 
quests known. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  on  the  basis  of  costs 
for  the  limited  number  of  streams  in- 
volved in  this  bill,  the  program  will  in- 
volve billions  of  dollars,  will  it  not,  if  car- 
ried out  as  it  is  being  initiated  in  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield  further  to  me,  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
cost  any  money  like  that,  as  far  as  that  is 
concerned.  We  are  trying  to  be  more  fac- 
tual in  our  approach  to  the  case  than 
some  of  the  other  programs  that  we  have 
had  existing  for  a  period  of  time  for 
water  resources  development,  which  have 
unlimited  or  open-end  authorizations. 

I  look  to  see  this  program,  if  it  is 
continued  throughout  the  next  25  years, 
to  cost  considerably  more  than  $17.5 
million,  but  I  believe  that  is  up  to  the 
Congresses  In  the  future. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  are  the  studies  go- 
ing to  cost? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  These  studies  will  not 
cost  too  much,  and  they  will  be  carried 
on  over  a  5 -year  period,  or  15-year  pe- 
riod that  they  will  be  carried  on.  as  far 
as  that  Is  concerned. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Are  the  studies  going  to 
be  carried  on  in-house— that  Is  with  em- 
ployees presently  on  the  payrolls?  Or  is 
this  going  to  result  in  a  beefing  up  of 
Federal  iwyrolls  in  order  to  conduct  these 
studies? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  would  h(H?e  that  they 
will;  certailnly  I  hope  they  are  carried 
on  with  the  same  personnel  that  they 
have  at  the  present  time.  They  have  al- 
ready studied  some  rivers,  and  they 
should  continue  to  study  rivers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  estimate,  is 
there,  of  the  man-hours  or  man-montlis 
or  man-years  that  these  studies  will  re- 
quire? 

Is  there  any  estimate  or  report  on 
that? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  have  a  report  on  that,  I  will  say  to  my 
colleague  from  Iowa,  but  some  place  in 
our  hearings,  or  in  our  files,  we  have 
an  estimate  from  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  that  tlie 
studies  would  amount  to  some  place  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $50,000  per  river. 
Then  they  would  have  to  come  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  order 
to  secure  this  money. 

Mr.  QROSS.  But  the  gentleman  does 
believe — and  I  hope  that  he  will  insist 
that  those  already  on  the  payroll  be  ade- 
quate to  carry  on  the  studies  envisaged 
here? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  would  hope  for  that, 
and  if  it  is  within  my  power  I  shall  in- 
sist on  it,  although  my  colleague  knows 
as  well  as  I  do  that  the  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Bureau  has  increased  in  person- 
nel considerably  since  we  authorized  it, 
largely  because  of  the  demands  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  may  I 
say,  to  be  perfectly  honest,  because  of 
some  of  the  requests  of  Members  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  have  all 
the  assurances  that  I  can  get  from  the 
gentleman. 

I  note  on  page  11  of  the  bill  that  a 
study  will  be  made  of  the  Rio  Grande 
River  at  certam  points  on  the  US.  side. 
Then  there  is  this  proviso  governing  that 
study: 

That  before  undertaking  any  study  of  this 
potential  scenic  river,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  determine,  through  the  cban- 
neU  of  expropriate  executive  agencies,  that 
Mexico  haa  no  objection  to  its  being  included 
among  the  studies  authorized  by  this  Act. 

In  other  words,  are  you  saying  that 
under  this  bill  we  cannot  study  the  U.S. 
side  of  the  Rio  Qrande  River  without  the 
permission  of  Mexico? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  No;  that  is  not  the  in- 
tention. 

Before  you  could  Include  the  whole 
Rio  Qrande  River,  half  of  which,  from 
the  middle  of  the  stream  of  course,  is 
imder  the  Jurisdiction  of  old  Mexico,  the 
Intention  was  that  we  would  come  to  an 
agreement  with  Mexico  so  that  Mexico 
could  cooperate  with  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  not  what  the  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  says.  It  says  that  before 
undertaking  any  study.  I  repeat,  any 
study,  of  this  potential  scenic  river,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  miist  get  the 
permission  of  Mexico  in  order  to  do  it. 
Now  why  should  we  genuflect  to  Mexico? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Simply  for  the  reason 
that  a  river  is  not  protected  as  a  scenic 
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river  unless  the  whole  river  is  included. 
It  was  thought  that  rather  than  waste 
any  money.  In  order  to  have  the  kind  of 
river  we  wanted,  we  would  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  coimtry  having  Juris- 
diction of  the  other  half  of  the  river. 
That  is  the  only  reason  why  this  pro- 
vision was  put  in  here. 

Mr.  QROSS.  If  I  might  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  further  question — who  has  title  to 
the  land  that  will  be  acquired  on  either 
side  of  a  scenic  stream? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  would  bdong  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  Is  no  sharing  of 
title  with  the  States— the  States  will 
have  no  control? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Not  imless  the  States 
come  in  with  their  own  approval  or  their 
own  proposal. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  is  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  on  either  side  of  the  scenic  river? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  Is  all  we  limit  It 
to.  We  hope  it  may  be  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  but  we  have  permitted  an  ex- 
tension to  be  meule  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
In  order  to  protect  values  and  to  protect 
the  purity  of  the  stream. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  will  take  in  any  im- 
provements on  that  land  that  now  exists? 
If  so,  certain  of  these  inu>rovements 
could  be  very  costly. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  We  would  hope  that 
those  who  have  Improvements  would  be 
able  to  enter  into  an  agreement  so  that 
they  can  go  ahead  and  continue  to  use 
their  own  Improvement. 

AMKHDMKNT  OrfTXKD   BT   MS.  TVQVA 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 

amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pdqua:  On  page 
12,  line  22,  after  the  word  "Act"  change  pe- 
riod to  semicolon;  and  add  the  following: 
"Provided,  however,  That  with  respect  to  the 
Suwannee  River,  such  study  shall  be  com- 
pleted and  reports  made  thereon  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  as  provided  by  In  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act,  within  two  years  from  the 
date  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  accept  this  amendment.  As  I 
understand  it.  the  rivers  Involved  are  in 
the  congressional  districts  of  the  two 
Members  who  are  seeking  this  amend- 
ment and  It  is  perfectly  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  The  scenic 
rivers  bill  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress contains  provisions  for  the  Suwan- 
nee River  to  be  included  as  a  river  to  be 
studied  for  possible  inclusion  in  the  sys- 
tem. 

I  offer  an  amendment  to  limit  the  time 
when  the  completed  study  relative  to  this 
historic  stream  will  be  forthcoming  to  2 
years  from  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  do  so  in  an  attempt  to  be  fair  to 
those  who  support  this  legislation  and  to 
those  who  are  in  opposition. 

Several  years  have  passed  since  this 
legislation  was  first  introduced  in  the 
Congress  and  to  date  we  have  not  been 
successful  in  securing  specific  plans  as 
to  the  fate  of  the  Suwannee  should  It  be 
included. 


This  doubt  has  caused  serious  problems 
for  property  owners  along  the  river  and 
for  the  county  governments  bordering 
the  stream.  It  is  obvious  that  a  stream 
which  has  its  headwaters  in  south  Geor- 
gia, Uience  meandering  through  north 
Florida  to  the  gulf,  has  tremendous  eco- 
nomic impact. 

Many  people  who  would  like  to  build 
homes  or  sell  their  property  now  find  that 
they  cannot  plan  for  the  future  due  to 
the  imcertalnty  of  this  legislation. 

I  have  contended  from  the  outset  that 
our  people  are  entitled  to  know  Just  what 
property  would  be  necessary  to  develop 
this  national  park  or  scenic  river.  As  the 
measure  is  now  written,  we  cannot 
tell  what  areas  would  be  included  and 
how  seriously  the  communities  and  insti- 
tutions along  its  banks  would  be  treated. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  unless  some  rea- 
sonable time  limit  Is  adopted,  this  study 
problem  might  be  with  us  year  after  year 
and  all  this  time  the  development  of  this 
part  of  my  district  severely  hampered. 

A  sense  of  fairplay  would  dictate  that 
2  years  is  more  than  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  for  this  study  to  be  completed 
and  for  Congress  then  to  take  such  action 
as  it  deems  right  and  proper. 

We  are  aware  that  a  bill  would  have  to 
be  presented  to  Include  the  Suwannee 
in  this  system  after  the  study  had  been 
concluded. 

I  seek  to  prevent  undue  delay.  After  the 
final  study  has  been  presented,  our  peo- 
ple will  have  an  opportunity  to  voice 
their  opinions  and  perhaps  there  will 
be  compromises  which  will  make  the 
measure  acceptable  to  those  most  af- 
fected. Certainly  this  is  the  fondest  wish 
of  the  National  Park  Service  and  to 
many  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  this 
legislation. 

The  Suwannee  is  somewhat  unique  in 
Its  makeup,  as  compared  to  some  of  the 
rivers  in  the  bill,  as  it  is  almost  com- 
pletely privately  owned — I  would  say 
well  over  99  percent. 

These  people  who  own  property  along 
the  river  have  already  suffered  certain 
problems  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  this 
legislation.  I  would  not  like  to  see  this 
legislation  adopted  without  some  spe- 
cific time  limit  as  to  when  we  will  see 
the  study  called  for  on  the  Suwannee 
River  completed. 

In  the  sense  of  fairplay,  I  urge  the 
House  to  adopt  this  amendment  which  is 
fair  and  equitable  to  all.  We  ask  only 
that  the  study  be  completed  in  what 
I  would  Judge  to  be  more  than  ample 
time — 2  years  from  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  join  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Florida  In  urging  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment,  which  will  expedite 
consideration  of  the  upper  Iowa  and 
Suwannee  Rivers  for  Inclusion  In  the 
national  scenic  rivers  system. 

Under  the  legislation  as  reported  from 

the  committee.  5  years  are  allowed  to 

complete  study  on  the  28  rivers  cited  lor 

possible  inclusion  in  the  system. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  upper  Iowa  and 


the  Suwannee,  the  evidence  is  already 
clear  as  to  their  quallflcatloiu  for  the 
system.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  are 
proposing  this  amendment  which  will  re- 
quire that  the  reports  for  including  the 
river  be  submitted  within  the  next  2 
years.  Instead  of  5,  so  that  we  can  insure 
the  preservation  of  these  unique  scenic 
rivers. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
and  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  fionendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  PuquaI  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKNDICZNT  OITEUEO  BT   MK.   STRATTON 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  St«atton:  On 
page  12,  line  6,  strike  out  lines  5  through  9 
and  renvunber  the  succeeding  paragrapha 
accordingly. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  suppwrt  of  my  amendment.  Very 
brlefiy  this  amendment  would  eliminate 
the  Susquehanna  River  from  the  list  of 
28  rivers  included  in  the  bill  for  study 
for  possible  later  inclusion  in  the  na- 
tional scenic  rivers  system. 

Actually,  in  offering  this  amendment 
I  do  so  on  behalf  of  those  Members  of 
the  House  from  both  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  who  expressed  some  reser- 
vations with  the  scenic  rivers  bill  when 
it  was  originally  before  this  House  last 
July  under  suspension  of  the  rules.  To 
some  extent  the  amendment,  though  it 
is  relatively  simple  in  form,  represents 
a  compromise  of  viewpoints  as  between 
those  several  Members  of  our  two 
States  who  are  most  directly  affected  by 
the  legislation. 

For  my  own  part,  for  example,  let  me 
make  it  clear  that  I  am  in  no  way  op- 
posed to  the  scenic  rivers  concept.  On 
the  contrary  I  favor  it,  and  favored  it 
last  July.  My  own  concern,  as  I  made 
clear  to  the  House  last  July,  was  simply 
with  the  inclusion  of  the  Susquehanna 
River,  which  originates  in  my  district  at 
Cooperstown,  N.Y.,  as  a  "study"  river 
under  the  rather  stringent  "freeze"  re- 
quirements spelled  out  in  subsection  <c) 
of  section  5  of  this  bill. 

I  would  not  object  to  the  Inclusion  of 
the  Susquehanna  in  a  list  of  rivers  to  be 
studied  for  possible  later  inclusion  in 
the  national  scenic  rivers  system.  What 
I  do  object  to,  and  what  I  know  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  object  to,  is  the  require- 
ment that  any  river  included  in  the  bill 
for  study  purposes  must  be  put  into  a 
kind  of  deep-freeze  category  for  a  period 
of  from  5  up  to  8  years  as  far  as  any  kind 
of  Federal  assistance  or  aid  from  any 
agency,  for  almost  any  purpose  what- 
soever. If  I  pointed  out  to  the  House  at 
the  time,  the  strict  application  of  this 
freeze  provision  could  very  well  jeopard- 
ize the  future  of  Goodyear  Lake  on  the 
Susquehanna  River,  just  about  15  miles 
below  its  source.  Goodyear  Lake,  which 
is  the  third  largest  lake  in  Otsego  Coun- 
ty, was  created  more  than  60  years  ago 
when  the  New  York  Electric  &  Oas  Co. 
erected  a  dam  across  the  Susquehanna 
at  Milford  Center  in  Otsego  County  and 
undertook  the  generation  of  hydroelectric 
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power.  Recently  NT?  9GftE  has  announced 
Its  intention  of  ab  indoning  this  hydro- 
electric generating  plant  and  also  the 
dam  connected  witl  i  it. 

Complete  abandc  nment  of  the  dam  at 
Milford  Center  ml  fht  result  in  the  end 
of  Goodyear  Lake  i  md  this  In  turn  could 
destroy  a  beautifu  .  scenic,  recreational 
area  in  Otsego  Cointy  which  presently 
serves  over  200  hon  le  and  cottage  owners. 

The  only  hope  o  r  saving  this  lake  lies 
in  the  town  of  Mil  ord  in  Otsego  County 
obtaining  certain  )rders  from  the  Fed- 
eral Power  CommiJ  sion  and  possible  help 
from  the  Departm*  nt  of  the  Interior,  the 
Department  of  Ag:  Iculture.  or  the  Army 
Engineers  in  repai:1ng  and  maintaining 
the  dam  after  Nev  York  State  Oas  k 
Electric  have  aban(  ioned  it. 

The  provisions  ol  the  freeze  order  In 
this  bill  are  so  swseping  as  to  suggest 
that  it  might  be  un  able,  for  a  full  8-year 
period,  to  do  anyliing  at  all  to  save 
Goodyear  Lake.  Th  s  surely  would  be  un- 
acceptable to  the  people  of  Otsego 
County,  and  I  do  iiot  believe  it  is  what 
the  proponents  of  :his  legislation  would 
want  to  do. 

The  sweeping  fieeze  provision  raises 
other  questions  to>.  What  would  it  do 
to  soil  and  water  :onservatlon  projects 
along  the  Susquetanna  Valley,  for  ex- 
ample? What  woul  1  it  do  to  the  creation 
of  recreational  a  eas  along  the  Sus- 
quehanna at  Balnltridge  and  Afton,  for 
example?  What  w(  uld  it  do  to  construc- 
tion plans  for  tie  new  Susquehanna 
Freeway  being  s:heduled  to  replace 
Route  7  from  Albany  to  Bingham  ton? 
Would  it,  for  exam  pie,  prevent  any  river 
channel  adjustmei  ts  to  facilitate  bridge 
building  along  the  route  of  the  freeway? 
What  would  it  do  i  o  possible  cleaning  of 
debris  from  the  rlv  ir  around  Oneonta,  as 
was  done  a  few  3  ears  ago,  to  prevent 
devastating  floodlrg  in  Oneonta's  sixth 
ward? 

For  all  these  rea  »ns  I  have  been  most 
apprehensive  of  th  e  freeze  provisions  in 
this  bill.  Yet  members  of  the  Interior 
Committee  would  I  e  reluctant  to  change 
these  provisions,  sa  1  understand  it. 

Therefore  In  ai  effort  to  expedite 
passage  of  the  ba£  ic  legislation  it  seems 
best  to  delete  the  north  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  Rive  •.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Fobison]  has  reserva- 
tions about  the  im  pact  of  a  freeze  in  the 
Binghamton  area.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mi.  McDade]  has  reser- 
vations about  the  impact  of  this  freeze 
order  in  the  area  north  of  Pittston.  All 
of  these  reservat  ons  would  affect  the 
north  branch  of  ttie  Susquehanna. 

In  addition,  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Johnson  1  has  stro  ig  reasons  for  wanting 
the  west  branch  o  the  Susquehanna  ex- 
cluded from  the  till.  So,  in  an  effort  to 
simplify  procedui  es.  this  amendment 
would  strike  out  all  the  Susquehanna 
&s  presently  coveied  in  the  bill,  repre- 
senting an  effort  to  accommodate  the 
views  of  all  the  Mc  mbers  from  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  ( loncemed. 

With  adoption  }f  this  amendment  I 
h(q?e  the  bill  itsel:  will  pass,  and  as  for 
myself  I  would  w<lcome  any  study  that 
might  be  made  in  the  future  as  to  pos- 
sible future  Incluf  on  of  this  great  river 


in  the  national  scenic  rivers  system.  Just 
so  long  as  that  study  does  not  interfere 
with  continuing  efforts  to  utilize  the  riv- 
er as  fully  as  possibly  for  the  benefit  and 
refreshment  and  recreation  of  the  peo- 
ple who  live  along  its  shores  while  those 
studies  are  underway. 

I  therefore  hope  that  my  amendment 
will  be  adopted,  and  that  the  basic  leg- 
islation can  be  quickly  passed  as  an- 
other forward  step  in-  the  field  of  con- 
servation by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  had  Intended  to  offer 
a  substitute  for  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment because  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Saylor]  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  at  least  the  west  branch  of 
the  Susquehanna  River.  But  I  have  been 
advised  that  the  west  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  is  in  the  district  of  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  ScHNEEBCLil,  and  that  he  has 
not  made  his  position  known  in  this  re- 
spect. Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  believe  the  west 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  at 
least  the  area  affected  by  the  legislation 
on  page  12,  is  in  the  district  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Johnson], 
who.  I  understand,  is  in  favor  of  this 
amendment  excluding  that  section. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  chairman  that  all  the  west 
branch  is  In  Mr.  Johnson's  district. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  all  the  west  branch  which  is 
actually  included  in  the  legislation, 
namely,  the  portion  from  Clearfield  to 
Lock  Haven,  is  in  the  district  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Johnson  1.  He  is  here,  and  perhaps  he 
can  testify  to  that  himself. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  With  that  explanation, 
I  am  satisfied. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  So  the  chairman  ac- 
cepts the  amendment? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  hate  to  accept  an 
amendment.  I  would  rather  have  the 
question  put  to  the  House.  I  will  not  op- 
pose it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  position. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarics  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  just  offered 
by  my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
STRATTON  ].  even  though  it  is  a  bit  too 
broad  actually  for  the  purposes  of  my 
own  concern.  Still,  as  Mr.  Stratton  has 
Just  explained,  it  is  probably  cleaner  for 
purposes  of  expediting  action  on  this  bill 
if,  insofar  as  the  Susquehanna  River  is 
included  for  study  purposes,  all  refer- 
ences thereto  be  deleted  for  the  time 
being. 

I  would  like  to  stress  the  temporary 
nature  of  this  step — at  least  as  I  see  it — 
for  there  are  obviously  certain  scenic 
values  along  certain  segments  of  the  Sus- 


quehanna River  that  fit  clearly  Into  the 
purposes  of  this  bill,  especially  some  seg- 
ments of  the  west  branch  of  the  river  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  could,  of  course,  be 
taken  care  of  at  a  later  time  if  not  at 
the  time  of  conference  on  this  bill. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  companion  bill  as  produced  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  year  included 
for  study  purposes  only  a  part  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna's west  branch,  in  Peimsyl- 
vanla.  and  made  no  attempt  to  include 
any  part  of  the  so-called  north — or 
main — branch  of  the  river  which  finds  its 
source  at  or  near  Cooperstown.  N.Y..  and 
then  winds  and  curves  its  sluggish  path 
perhaps  some  200  miles,  or  near  that  as 
the  river  flows,  down  through  New  York 
and  into  Pennsylvania,  then  back  into 
New  York  again  before  dipping  south 
into  Pennsylvania  and  on  to  a  point  near, 
I  believe,  Sunbury,  Pa.,  where  it  is  Joined 
by  the  west  branch.  The  more  ambitious 
House  bill,  however— H.R.  18260— as  now 
before  us,  seeks  to  also  include  for  study 
purposes  a  long  segment  of  that  north 
branch,  reaching  from  Cooperstown, 
N.Y.,  all  the  way  down  to  Pittston,  Pa. 

It  is  this  change  from  the  Senate  bill, 
plus  the  "freeze"  on  all  water  resource 
projects  insofar  as  Federal  aid  is  con- 
cerned on  that  part  of  our  river  during 
the  rather  long  study  period  that  gives 
me  pause.  First,  I  have  not  yet  received 
any  communication  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  or  the  appropriate  ofBcials  of 
our  State,  indicating  their  position  on 
this  legislation,  and  I  am  quite  sure  also 
that  few,  if  any,  of  the  municipalities— 
or  their  citizens — along  that  portion  of 
the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
that  flows  through  my  congressional  dis- 
trict have  been  made  aware  of  the  pos- 
sible effect  of  this  legislation  upon  them, 
and  I  woiUd  like  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss this  with  them  before  committing 
ourselves  to  a  course  that  might  not  be 
in  accordance  with  their  wishes. 

Of  course,  as  someone  said  here  ear- 
lier, the  next  Congress  can  always  undo 
what  this  Congress  does,  but  that  is 
easier  said  than  done  and  the  doing  of  it 
always  Involves  delay,  during  the  course 
of  which  the  "freeze"  provisions  of  this 
bill — to  which  I  have  already  made  refer- 
ence— might  have  had  an  adverse  effect 
insofar  as  the  meeting  of  the  true  needs 
of  the  people  in  the  Susquehanna  River 
Basin,  with  such  Federal  assistance  as  is 
available,  would  be  concerned. 

This  is  of  particular  importance  be- 
cause, as  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood]  has  already  noted,  the  re- 
study  of  the  Susquehanna — of  which  I 
was  the  original  sponsor  for  the  north 
branch  in  New  York,  with  Mr.  Flood 
later  picking  it  up  and  broadening  'ts 
scope  so  as  to  encompass  the  whole  river 
basin  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland — is  near  completion,  with  the 
preliminary  report  thereon  due  some- 
time this  fall.  It  Is  worthy  of  note  again 
that  this  is  a  comprehensive  study,  or 
restudy.  we  are  talking  about,  leading  to- 
ward the  development  of  a  multipurpose 
plan  for  the  best  and  widest  possible  use 
of  our  river,  In  which  work,  though  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  in  charge,  all  other 
Federal  agencies  with  any  interest — in- 
cluding the  Department  of  the  Interior- 
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along  with  all  appropriate  State  and  local 
or  citizen-type  agencies  or  associations, 
are  participating. 

I  have,  then,  more  than  a  passing  in- 
terest in  the  result  of  this  restudy  project, 
and  I  think  it  promises  to  be  an  interest- 
ing and  exciting  report  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  receiving  within  the  next  few 
months.  I  understand  from  the  corps 
that  it  is  putting  just  as  much  emphasis 
in  preparing  its  preliminary  report  on  the 
environmental  factors  involved  in  our 
river's  development,  use,  and  potential, 
as  it  is  on  the  more  prosaic  questions  of 
flood  protection  and  control,  water  pol- 
lution, and  the  like— and  this,  of  course, 
is  as  it  should  be. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know,  of 
course,  what  recommendations  may  be 
embodied  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  re- 
port. But,  assuming  they  have  some  im- 
mediate acceptance.  I  am  not  yet  con- 
vinced— despite  the  careful  and  patient 
answers  my  friend  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
ASPINALL],  has  given  to  the  questions  put 
to  him  about  the  effect  of  this  "freeze"— 
that  passage  of  this  bill,  as  it  now  reads, 
would  have  no  adverse  impact  on  our 
getting   those   recommendations   under 
motion.   Nor — though   I   listened   care- 
fully to  the  colloquy  he  had  with  the 
gentleman    from    Oklahoma    [Mr.    Ed- 
MONDSONl — am  I  yet  convinced  that  this 
bill,  as  it  now  reads,  would  be  without 
adverse  impact  on  our  ability  to  move 
forward  with  the  several  pending  and 
prospective  small  watershed  projects  that 
are  underway  along  ray  portion  of  the 
Susquehanna. 

I  shall,  therefore,  vote  for  the  Strat- 
ton amendment — since  it  is  the  l>est  ve- 
hicle I  have  for  protecting  the  Interest 
of  the  people  I  represent  at  the  mo- 
ment— and  then,  if  that  carries,  I  will  be 
pleased  to  vote  for  this  bill  for,  as  I  have 
always  said.  I  favor  its  original  and  basic 
purposes  and  would  like  to  see  it  become 
law. 

•The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York   (Mr.  Stratton]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HABSHA 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harsha:  On 
page  10.  sUlke  out  line  14  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  ttoe  following: 

"(12)  Little  Miami.  Ohio:  That  segment 
of  the  main  stem  of  the  river  exclusive  of  its 
tributaries  from  a  point  at  the  Warren-Cler- 
mont County  line  at  Lovcland,  Ohio,  up- 
stream to  the  sources  of  the  Little  Miami 
including  the  North  Pork." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  understand  that  the 
amendment  is  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown].  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said, 
and  let  me  repeat,  I  have  every  confi- 


dence in  your  interpretation  of  the  lan- 
guage    of     this    legislation.     However, 
unfortunately  it  will  in  all  probability  be 
interpreted  by  someone  else  downtown 
and  as  you  know  two  lawyers  reading 
the  same  language  will  invariably  come 
up  with  different  constructions  of  what 
that  language  means.  It  is  for  that  rea- 
son and  because  of  my  own  interpreta- 
tion of  the  language  that  I  am  vitaUy 
concerned  with  that  portion  of  the  bill 
dealing  with  the  Little  Miami  River.  It 
has  been  my  feeling  that  this  language 
did  not  restrict  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  to  only  the  main  stem  of  the  river 
and  because  of  the  previous  colloquy  that 
I  had  with  memiiers  of  the  committee 
on  this  same  legislation  in  July  of  this 
year  where  the  opinion  was  expressed 
that  If  a  particular  project  was  author- 
ized and  under  construction  It  would 
therefore  be  exempt  from  the  limitations 
called  for  by  this  legislation.  But  here 
again  we  can  very  easily  get  into  an 
argument  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
word  "construction."  Now  you  have  ad- 
vised me  that  If  a  project  is  authorized 
and  imder  any  stage  of  development  re- 
gardless of  what  that  may  be  it  wUl  be 
exempt.  So  you  can  readily  see  the  need 
for  clarification  and  clarifying  language 
so  that  there  will  be  absolutely  no  mis- 
understanding or  misinterpretation  as  to 
what  we  mean  insofar  as  this  legislation 
applies  to  the  Little  Miami  River. 

May  I  say  that  Congressman  Brown 
of  Ohio  and  I  both  are  vitally  interested 
in  conservation  and  preservation  of  our 
natural  resources.  We  are  equally  as  in- 
terested in  the  scenic  rivers  legislation 
and  for  that  reason  and  those  that  I  have 
pointed  out  have  worked  together  for 
several  days  this  past  week  drafting  an 
amendment  which  we  feel  wUl  fully  pre- 
serve the  scenic  value  of  the  Little  Miami 
River  and  will  carry  out  the  intended 
purposes  of  this  legislation. 

I  might  add  that  both  Mr.  Brown  and 
I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
both  Congressmen  Taft  and  Lukens  who 
are  also  affected  thereby  and  with  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  and  they  are  all  in  agree- 
ment with  our  actions  here  today.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  appropriate 
time  I  will  offer  an  amendment  which 
should  preserve  the  main  stem  of  the 
Little  Miami  River  from  a  point  at  Love- 
land.  Ohio,  on  the  Warren-Clearmont 
County  lines  north  to  the  source  of  this 
river,  including  the  north  fork. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  years  I  have  la- 
bored dlUgently  to  get  the  flood  control 
project,  known  as  the  East  Fork  Reser- 
voir, in  my  district,  properly  funded  and 
under  construction.  This  project  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1938 
and  until  I  came  to  Congress  approxi- 
mately 8  years  ago  lay  dormant.  Since 
my  tenure  in  Congress  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  have  this  project  funded  and 
constructed  along  with  the  project  to 
the  north  known  as  Ceaser  Creek  Reser- 
voir. Both  of  these  projects  are  vitally 
needed  for  proper  flood  control  not  only 
in  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  but 
in  areas  downstream  and  on  the  Ohio 
River. 

In  addition,  they  provide  adequate  wa- 
ter supply,  water  quality  control,  and 


recreational  benefits  for  oiu:  good  citi- 
zens in  southwest  Ohio.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  been  very  generous 
in  their  support  of  my  requests  for  funds 
of  these  projects  and  at  the  present  time 
the  Corps  of  Engmeers  is  in  the  process 
of  purchasing  the  needed  land  so  that 
construction  may  begin.  These  are  multi- 
million-dollar projects  smd  will  add  much 
not  only  to  the  health,  welfare,  and  rec- 
reational needs  of  our  constituents,  but 
will  be  a  great  economic  boom  to  the 
area.  Therefore,  I  do  not  want  to  see 
these  projects  Jeopardized  in  any  way. 
And,  it  is  because  of  my  concern  that 
these  projects  be  completed  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment,  in  line  with  our 
budget  requirements  and  the  fiscal  situ- 
ation of  this  country,  so  that  the  citizens 
of  Ohio  In  the  Sixth  District  may  reap 
the  rewards  of  these  projects.  Therefore. 
I  shall  offer  the  necessary  amendment 
so  that  it  can  t>e  made  abundantly  clear 
not  only  by  the  legislative  history  but, 
in  fact,  by  the  wording  and  language  of 
the  legislation  Itself  that  these  projects 
are  In  no  way  to  be  Impeded  In  their 
construction  and  completion.  In  addi- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  State  of  Ohio  are  presently 
conducting  surveys  and  studies  to  deter- 
mine what,  if  any,  additional  flood  con- 
trol projects  or  measures  may  be  needed 
in  the  lower  regions  of  the  Little  Miami 
River  and  it  may  be  that  these  surveys 
demonstrate  a  further  need  for  addi- 
tional flood  control  protection  levees  or 
projects  and,  in  that  event,  I  do  not  want 
to  see  them  Jeopardized. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Committee  will 
accept  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  HarshaI. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    MARTIN 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Martin:  On 
page  10.  delete  all  of  lines  19  through  22  and 
renumber  the  following  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  understand  that  the 
river  referred  to  in  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  in  my  colleague's  district 
and  it  is  his  wish  that  it  not  be  included 
in  the  study  provisions  at  this  time.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 
Mr.  DENNEY.  I  join  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Martin],  In  this  amendment.  I  ap- 
preciate the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee accepting  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska   [Mr.  Martin]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  GROSS,  ^r.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  necei  sary  number  of  words. 

I  will  take  onl  r  a  minute.  If  It  Is  so 
easy  to  get  rivers  taken  out  of  this  pro- 
position, how  abo  it  putting  some  in  here 
this  afternoon?  ¥ould  amendments  to 
this  bill  be  accep  bable  now  to  put  some 
rivers  In?  I  am  a  nazed  by  the  ease  with 
which  this  bill  is  I  >eing  amended. 

Mr.  ASPINALLiMay  I  reply  to  my  col- 
league in  this  re  tpect.  The  committee 
considered  this  1  iglslatlon.  We  under- 
stood everybody  1  ad  notice  of  what  we 
were  doing,  and  only  those  rivers  are 
in  the  bill  that  we  thought  were  re- 
quested at  that  til  le.  It  has  since  proved 
we  were  wrong,  a:id  some  of  the  rivers 
we  included  were  later  on  found  not  to 
be  desirable  for  tie  study  section. 

I  would  suggest  »  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  lowaL  that  at  any  time  in 
the  future,  if  hejdesires  a  river  to  be 
included — I  would  not  like  to  place  a 
river  for  study  int  >  this  bill  at  this  time 
unless  I  have  a  Ut  tie  bit  more  informa- 
tion of  -what  was  involved,  more  than 
Just  the-naming  ol  the  river.  We  do  know 
and  we  have  a  record  on  these  rivers 
that  are  In  the  study  section.  But.  on 
the  other  hand,  i  ar  be  it  from  me  to 
deny  to  my  frienc  from  Iowa  the  priv- 
ilege that  is  his  0  1  the  floor  to  propose 
an  amendment,  atd  if  he  will  do  so,  I 
will  see  If  we  can  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  W  tiat  is  the  procedure 
for  getting  rivers  n  this  latest  formula 
for  the  benefit  of  1  he  Federal  Treasury? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  doubt  very  much  if 
the  last  part  of  t  lat  statement  Is  ap- 
plicable here,  but  maybe  the  mere  fact 
that  $50,000  or  a  1  ttle  lesser  sum  might 
be  spent  in  a  disti  let  might  be  of  some 
benefit  to  a  district 

But  these  rlvera  that  are  in  this  bill 
were  recommended  to  the  committee.  We 
have  taken  out  son  e  of  them  because  we 
did  not  wish  to  In  pose  upon  the  Mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Wh(  >  recommended  them? 

Mr.  ASPINAIX.  The  Members  them- 
selves as  well  as  tl  le  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  I  epartment  of  the  In- 
terior has  made  ce:  tain  studies.  It  la  just 
that  simple. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  It  Is  just  as  simple  as 
coming  before  the  committee  and  say- 
ing you  want  to  g(  t  a  river  In  this  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Oh,  no.  It  is  not  that 
simple,  because  if  i  ay  colleague  will  look 
at  the  Department  of  the  Interior  report, 
we  left  out  several  rivers  that  were  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department.  The  De- 
partment of  the  In  lerior  bill  and  the  first 
Saylor  bill  had  niunerous  more  rivers 
than  we  put  in.  But  we  would  like  to  have 
a  look  at  what  is  >roposed,  and  that  is 
the  only  reason  :  suggest  perhaps  It 
would  be  better  to  wait  imtil  next  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Hi  £  any  damage  been 
done  to  this  legl&  atlon  by  the  several 
withdrawals  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  There  has  been  no 
damage  done  to  tl  e  legislation  or  what 
it  was  supposed  to  ake  care  of  in  the  fu- 
ture as  far  as  the  natural  values  of  the 
United  States  are  o  ncerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Hav  i  we  reduced  the  price 
of  the  bill? 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  We  have  reduced  It,  I 
would  expect,  if  I  remember  correctly,  by 
six  studies,  which  would  be  about  $300,- 
000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  These  were  all  study 
streams  or  whatever  they  are  called? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  fear- 
ful of  the  ultimate  costs  of  program 
which  provides  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  embark  upon  the  purchase  of 
.  quarter  of  a  mile  of  land  on  each  side 
of  a  stream.  This  can  result  in  the  Fed- 
eral acquisition  of  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  and  the  improve- 
ments thereon.  It  can  result  In  almost 
wholesale  condemnations  of  private 
property. 

I  certainly  want  to  preserve  the  truly 
scenic  streams  in  this  country,  but  how 
far  will  the  freewheeling  spenders 
stretch  this  designation  to  include  water- 
ways that  are  not  scenic? 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
several  States  ought  to  have  a  much 
greater  responsibility  in  this  program  for 
the  preservation  of  truly  scenic  rivers 
and  streams  will  be  an  asset  to  the 
States  and  it  seems  strange  to  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  so  many  Members  are 
Joining  here  this  afternoon  in  removing 
projects  from  the  bill.  Are  they  fearful 
of  Federal  control?  What  prompts  their 
opposition? 

For  these  and  other  reasons  I  have 
grave  doubts  concerning  this  legislation 
and  I  am  constrained  to  vote  against  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  iRviN,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Comtulttee. 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  18260)  to  provide  for  a  national 
scenic  rivers  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
1300.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  wish  to  offer  a  motion  to 
recommit? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  simply  arose  to  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  a  vote  be  in  order 
on  each  of  the  amendments? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  would  have  been, 
but  no  Member  demanded  a  separate 
vote. 


The  question  is  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonun  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  267,  nays  7,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  156,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  3211 

YEAS— 267 

Abernethy 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McFall 

Adair 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  MacOregor 

Adams 

Edwards,  La. 

Mahon 

Addabbo 

EUberg 

MaUlUurd 

Albert 

Eshleman 

Marsh 

Anderson,  ni. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Martin 

Anderson, 

Everett 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Tenn. 

FasceU 

Matsunaga 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Felghan 

May 

Anr.unzlo 

Plndley 

Mayne 

Arends 

Fisher 

Meeds 

Astabrook 

Flood 

MesklU 

Asplnall 

Foley 

Miller.  Ohio 

Ayres 

Ford,  Qerald  R 

.  MllU 

Bates 

Fraser 

Mlnish 

Belcber 

Prellnghuysen 

MinshaU 

Bell 

Frledel 

Mlze 

Bennett 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Montgomery 

Berry 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Moorhead 

Betts 

Fuqua 

Morgan 

Blester 

Oathlngs 

Morris,  N.  Mes 

Oettys 

Blanton 

Olbbons 

Morton 

niatnik 

OUbert 

Mosher 

BolUng 

Oonzales 

Moss 

Bolton 

Doodling 

Murphy,  m. 

Bow 

Orsy 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Brasco 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Natcher 

Brlnkley 

Qreen,  Pa. 

Nedzl 

Brock 

Orlffln 

Nichols 

Brooks 

Orover 

NU 

Brown.  Mlcb. 

Qubser 

O'Hara,  131. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Haley 

O'BMitL,  Mich. 

Buchanan 

Hall 

OlConskl 

Bvirke,  Fla. 

Halleck 

O'NeUl.  Mass. 

Halpern 

Ottlnger 

Burton,  Calif. 

HamUton 

Patten 

Burton,  Utab 

Hammer- 

PeUy 

Bush 

Schmidt 

Perkins 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hanley 

PettU 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Harsha 

PhUbln 

CabeU 

Harvey 

Pike 

Cahm 

Hathaway 

Pofl 

Carter 

Hecbler.  W.  Va 

Price,  m. 

Chamberlain 

Helstoskl 

Price,  Tex. 

Clancy 

Kicks 

Pryor 

Clark 

Hosmer 

Puclnskl 

Clausen, 

Hull 

PurceU 

DonH. 

Hiint 

Qule 

Clawson,  Del 

Hutchinson 

Rallsback 

Cleveland 

Irwin 

Randall 

CoUler 

Jacobs 

Rees 

Collins 

Held.  m. 

Colmer 

Joelion 

Held.  N.Y. 

Corbett 

Johnson.  Calif 

Relfel 

Corman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Reinecka 

Cramer 

Jonas 

Reuss 

Culver 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Cunningham 

Karth 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Davis,  Oa. 

Kaatenmeler 

Rivers 

Davis,  wis. 

Kazen 

Roberts 

delaOana 

Kee 

Roblson 

Delaney 

Keith 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Dellenback 

King,  N.T. 

Ronan 

Devlne 

Kleppe 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

DlngeU 

Kupferman 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Dole 

Kyi 

Roth 

Donobue 

Langen 

Rousb 

Dow 

LstU 

Rumsfeld 

Dowdy 

Upscomb 

Ryan 

Downinc 

Long.  Md. 

St.  Onge 

Dulakl 

McCarthy 

Sandman 

Duncan 

McClure 

Schadeberg 

Dwyer 

McDonald. 

Scherle 

Bckhardt 

Mich. 

Scheuer 

IB^j  gw/^p^lyigi 

McKwen 

SchoMbaU 
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Bchwengel 

Taft 

WatU 

Selden 

Taloott 

Whalen 

Rb  river 

Teague,  Calif . 

White 

SlkM 

Thomson,  Wis. 

WldnaU 

Skublts 

Tleman 

Wiggins 

8iiUth,OaUf. 

Tunn«y 

Wllllama.  Pa. 

smith.  Iowa 

Wilson.  Bob 

Smith,  Okla. 

VanDeerlln 

Wolff 

Staggen 

VanU 

WyUs 

Stanton 

Vlgorlto 

Wyman 

Stssd 

Waggonner 

Yataa 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Walker 

Stratton 

Wampler 

Zwaeh 

Stubblefleld 

Watklns 

Sullivan 

Watson 
NAYS— 7 

Denney 

Harrison 

Scott 

Fotmtatn 

Ijennon 

Gross 

Satterfleld 

ANSWKRKD  "PRBSENT"— 1 

Baring 

NOTVOTINO— 16« 

Abbltt 

Qumey 

Pepper 

Andrews, 

Hagan 

Pickle 

N.  Dak. 

Hanna 

Plmle 

Ashley 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Poage 

Ashmore 

Hansen,  Wash. 

PodeU 

Barren 

Hardy 

PoUock 

Battln 

Hawkins 

QuUlen 

BevUl 

Hays 

Rarlck 

Blackburn 

H«bert 

Resnlck 

Boggs 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rlegle 

Boland 

Henderson 

Rodlno 

Brademas 

Herlong 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Bray 

HoUfleld 

Rosenthal 

Broomfleld 

Horton 

Roetenkowskl 

Brotzman 

Howard 

Roudebush 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hungate 

Roybal 

Brown,  Ohio 

Ichord 

Ruppe 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Jones,  Mo. 

St  Germain 

Burleson 

Jones,  N.C. 

Saylor 

Button 

Karsten 

Schwelker 

Carey 

Kelly 

Shipley 

Casey 

King,  Calif. 

Slsk 

Cederberg 

Klrwan 

Slack 

Celler 

Kluczynskl 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Cohelan 

Komegay 

Snyder 

Conable 

KuykendaU 

Springer 

Conte 

Kyros 

Stafford 

Conyers 

Xjkird 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Cowger 

Landrum 

Stephens 

Curtis 

Leggett 

Stuckey 

Daddarlo 

Uoyd 

Taylor 

Daniels 

Long,  La. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dawson 

Lukens 

Tenzer 

Dcn£ 

McClory 

Tbompaon.  Oa. 

Dcrwlnskl 

McCloskey 

Thompson.  N.J 

Dickinson 

Mcculloch 

Tiink 

Dlggs 

McDade 

Udall 

Dom 

McMillan 

Utt 

Erlenbom 

Maodonald. 

Vander  Jagt 

Esch 

Mass. 

Waldle 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Machen 

Whalley 

Fallon 

Madden 

Whltener 

Farbstein 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Whitten 

Pino 

Michel 

WlUls 

Flynt 

MUler,  Calif. 

Wilson. 

Ford. 

Mink 

Charles  B. 

William  D. 

Monagan 

Winn 

Moore 

Wright 

Gallagher 

Myers 

Wyatt 

Gardner 

Nelsen 

Wydler 

Oarmatz 

Olsen 

Young 

Oialmo 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Zlon 

Grunths 

Passman 

Oude 

Patman 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  for,  with  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Arizona  against. 

Mr.  Laird  for,  with  Mr.  Battln  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  H«bert  with  Mr.  QulUen. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Kluceynskl  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  MUler  of  California  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Oarmatz  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Oialmo  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Plmle. 


Mr.  O'Neal  of  Oeorgia  with  Mr.  WhaUey. 
Mr.  Evlns  of  Ter^nessee  with  Mr.  Roude- 
bush. 
Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 
Mr.  Oeller  with  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Broyhm  of  North 
CaroUna. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Pollock. 
Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Conte. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Bray. 
Mrs.  Orunths  with  Mr.  Oardner. 
Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  Roetenkowskl  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Oeorgia. 

Mr.  St  Oermain  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 
Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  McDade. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mr.  Burleson  with  BIr.  Derwlnskl. 
Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Conable. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Y<»:k. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Esch. 
Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Ourney. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Kuyken- 
daU. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Uoyd. 

Mr.  Bevlll  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Oallflanakls  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Zlon. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Schwelker. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.    Thompson   of   New   Jersey    with    Mr. 
Button. 

Mr.  Tuck  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Farbstein  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Daw- 
son. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  Hardy. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Hawkins. 

Mr.  Stephens  vrlth  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  PodeU. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Hun- 
gate. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  VThltener  with  Mr.  Karsten. 

Mr.  Kyros  with  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Machen. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  B4r.  Kornegay. 

Mr.  WUlls  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Resolution  1300,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  is 
discharged  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  blU  S.  119. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

MOTION    OIRXED    BT    US.    ASPINAU. 

Mr.  ASPINAUi.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Motion  offered  by  Mr.  Aapnrjiu.  of  Colo- 
rado: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
S.  lis  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions of  HJt.  18260  as  passed,  as  foUows: 

"That  (a)  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Na- 
tional Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1068'. 

"(b)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  poUcy 
of  the  United  States  that  certain  selected 
rivers  of  the  Nation  which,  with  their  imme- 
diate environments,  possess  outstandingly 
remarkable  scenic,  recreational,  geologic,  fish, 
and  wildlife,  historic,  cultural,  or  other  simi- 
lar values,  shall  be  preserved  In  freeflowing 
condition,  and  that  they  and  their  Imme- 
diate environments  shall  be  protected  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  present  and  f ut»ire 
generations. 

"(c)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  imple- 
ment this  policy  by  Instituting  a  national 
scenic  rivers  system,  by  designating  the  Initial 
components  of  that  system,  and  by  prescrib- 
ing the  methods  by  which  and  standards  ac- 
cording to  which  additional  components  may 
be  added  to  the  system  from  time  to  time. 

"Sxc.  2.  (a)  The  national  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem shall  comprise  rivers  (1)  that  are  au- 
thorized for  Inclusion  therein  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress, or  (11)  that  are  designated  as  scenic 
rivers  by  or  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  or  States  through  which 
they  flow,  that  are  to  be  permanently  ad- 
ministered as  scenic  rivers  by  an  agency  or 
political  subdivision  of  the  State  or  States 
concerned  without  expense  to  the  United 
States,  that  are  found  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  upon  application  of  the  Governor 
of  the  State  or  the  governors  of  the  States 
concerned,  or  a  person  or  persons  thereunto 
duly  appointed  by  him  (m*  them,  to  meet  the 
criteria  established  In  this  Act  and  such 
criteria  supplementary  thereto  as  he  may 
prescribe,  and  that  are  approved  by  him 
for  Inclusion  In  the  system,  Including,  upon 
application  of  the  Governor  of  the  State 
concerned,  the  Allagash  Wilderness  Water- 
way, Maine,  and  that  segment  of  the  Wolf 
River,  Wisconsin,  which  flows  through  Lan- 
glade County. 

"(b)  A  scenic  river  area  eligible  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  system  Is  a  free-flowing  stream 
and  the  related  adjacent  land  area  that 
possesses  one  or  more  of  the  values  referred 
to  In  section  1,  subsection  (b)  of  this  Act. 
Every  scenic  river  in  Its  free-flowing  condi- 
tion, or  upon  restoration  to  this  condition, 
shall  be  considered  eligible  for  inclusion  In 
the  national  scenic  rivers  system,  and  If  in- 
cluded, shall  be  classified,  designated,  and 
administered  as  one  of  the  following: 

"( 1 )  Class  I  scenic  river  areas — Those  rivers 
or  sections  of  rivers  that  are  free  of  im- 
poundments and  Inaccessible  except  by  trail, 
with  watersheds  or  shorelines  essentially 
primitive  and  waters  unpolluted.  These 
represent  vestiges  of  primitive  America. 

"(2)  Class  II  scenic  river  areas — Those 
rivers  or  sections  of  rivers  free  of  impound- 
ments, with  shorelines  or  watersheds  still 
largely  primitive  and  shorelines  largely  un- 
developed, but  accessible  in  places  by  roads. 
"(3)  Class  ni  scenic  river  areas — 1'hose 
rivers  or  sections  of  rivers  which  are  readily 
accessible  by  road  or  raUroad,  which  may 
have  some  development  along  their  shore- 
lines, and  which  may  have  undergone  some 
impoundment  or  diversion  in  the  past. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  foUowlng  rivers  and  the 
land  adjacent  thereto  are  hereby  designated 
as  components  of  the  national  scenic  rivers 
system : 

"(1)  Clearwatek,  Mmou:  Fork,  Idaho. — 
The  Middle  Fork  from  the  town  of  Kooskia 
upstream  to  the  town  of  Lowell:  the  Lochsa 
River  from  its  junction  with  the  Selway  at 
Lowell  forming  the  Middle  Fork,  upstream  to 
the  Powell  Ranger  Station;  and  the  Selway 
River  from  Lowell  upstream  to  Its  origin; 
to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
culttire. 
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"(3)  Rio  ORAifD*,  New  Mexico. — The  Beg- 

meut  extending  rroi  \  the  Colorado  State  line 
downstream  to  the  State  Highway  96  croea- 
ing,  and  the  lower  tour  miles  of  the  Bed 
River;  to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

"(3)  Room,  One  >n. — The  segment  of  the 
river  extending  froi  i  the  mouth  of  the  Ap- 
plegate  River  dow  istream  to  the  Lobeter 
Creek  Bridge;  to  b>  administered  by  agen- 
cies of  the  Departi  lenta  of  the  Interior  or 
Agriculture  as  agree  1  upon  by  the  Secretaries 
of  said  Departmen  b  or  aa  directed  by  the 

President. 

"(4)  Saint  Caocc,  Miknesota  ai»d  Wiscok- 
siN. — ^The  segment  between  the  dam  near 
Taylors  Falls,  Minn  Bsota.  and  the  dam  near 
Gordon,  Wisconsin  and  Its  tributary,  the 
Namekagon,  from  Lake  Namekagon  down- 
stream to  Its  confluc  nee  with  the  Saint  Croix; 
to  be  admlnUtered  by  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Interior:  Provided.  That  except  as  may  be 
required  In  connecJon  with  Items  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  paragraih,  no  funds  available  to 
carry  out  the  provl  ilons  of  this  Act  may  be 
expanded  for  the  ai  qulsltlon  or  development 
of  lands  In  connec  Ion  with,  or  for  adminis- 
tration under  this  Act  of,  that  portion  of 
the  Saint  Croix  RU  er  between  the  dam  near 
Taylora  Falls,  Mini  esota.  and  the  upstream 
ead  of.  Big  Island  In  Wisconsin,  until  sixty 
days  after  the  dat  on  which  the  Secretary 
has  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  proposed  ci  operative  agreement  be- 
tween the  Norther  i  states  Power  Company 
and  the  United  Sta  »s  (a)  whereby  the  com- 
pany agrees  to  con  vey  to  the  United  States, 
without  charge,  ap  >roprlate  Interests  In  cer- 
tain of  Its  lands  b<  tween  the  dam  near  Tay- 
lors Palls,  Mlnneso  a,  and  the  upstream  end 
of  Big  Island  In  Wisconsin,  Including  the 
company's  right,  t  itle,  and  Interest  to  ap- 
proximately one  hv  ndred  acres  per  mile,  and 
(b)  providing  for  ixe  use  and  development 
of  other  lands  and  Interests  In  land  retained 
by  the  company  bet  ween  said  points  adjacent 
to  the  river,  In  a  mi  inner  which  shall  comple- 
ment and  not  be  1  iconslstent  with  the  pur- 
poses for  which  t]  le  lands  and  Interests  in 
land  donated  by  t  le  company  are  adminis- 
tered under  this  Ac  .  Said  agreement  may  also 
Include  provision  :  or  State  or  local  govern- 
mental partlclpatl  on  as  authorized  under 
subsection  (e)  of  a  sctlon  10  of  this  Act. 

"(5)  Salmon,  M  dole  Pork,  Idaho. — From 
its  origin  to  Its  c  jnfluence  with  the  main 
Salmon  River;  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlci  Iture. 

"(6)  WoLT,  WisiONSiN. — Prom  the  Lang- 
lade-Menominee C  mnty  line  downstream  to 
Keshena  Palls;  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  In  erlor. 

"(b)  The  agency  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  each  c  >mponent  of  the  national 
scenic  river  system  designated  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  >ectlon  shall,  within  one 
year  from  the  da  te  of  this  Act,  establish 
detailed  boundarlis  therefor  (which  boun- 
daries shall  Include  an  average  of  not  more 
than  three  hundiBd  and  twenty  acres  per 
mile  on  both  sldei  of  the  river) ;  determine 
which  of  the  clas  les  outlined  In  section  2, 
subsection  (b),  of  this  Act  best  fit  the  river 
or  Its  various  segr  tents:  and  prepare  a  plan 
for  necessary  de\  slopments  In  connection 
with  Its  admlnisti  atlon  In  accordance  with 
sucb  classification .  Said  boundaries,  classi- 
fication, and  devel(  pment  plans  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Pedc  ral  Register  and  shall  not 
become  effective  u  itll  ninety  days  after  they 
have  been  forward  ed  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Sp  laker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. , 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Thi  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or,  where  national  forest  lands  are  Involved, 
the  Secretary  of  \griculture  or.  In  appro- 
priate cases,  the  t^  ro  Secretaries  Jointly  shall 
study  and  from  tl  ne  to  time  submit  to  the 
President  and  th  >  Congress  proposals  for 
the  addition  to  t  tie  national  scenic  rivers 


system  of  rivers  which  are  designated  herein 
or  hereafter  by  the  Congress  as  potential 
additions  to  such  system;  which.  In  his  or 
their  Judgment,  fall  within  one  or  more  of 
the  classes  set  out  in  section  2,  subsection 
(b),  of  this  Act:  and  which  are  proposed  to 
be  administered,  wholly  or  partially,  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States.  Every  such  study 
and  plan  shall  be  coordinated  with  any  water 
resources  planning  involving  the  same  river 
which  Is  being  conducted  pursuant  to  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  (79  Stat.  244; 
42U.S.C.  IWaetseq.). 

"Each  proposal  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  report.  Including  maps  and  illustrations, 
showing  among  other  things  the  area  in- 
cluded within  the  proposal;  the  characteris- 
tics which  make  the  area  a  worthy  addition 
to  the  system;  the  current  status  of  land- 
ownership  and  use  in  the  area;  the  reason- 
ably foreseeable  potential  uses  of  the  land 
and  water  which  would  be  enhanced,  fore- 
closed, or  curtailed  If  the  area  were  Included 
in  the  national  scenic  rivers  system;  the 
Federal  agency  (which  In  the  case  of  a  river 
which  Is  wholly  or  substantially  within  a 
national  forest,  shall  be  the  Department  of 
Agriculture)  by  which  It  Is  proposed  the 
area  be  administered;  the  extent  to  which 
It  Is  proposed  that  administration.  Includ- 
ing the  costs  thereof,  be  shared  by  State  and 
local  agencies;  and  the  estimated  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  acquiring  necessary  lands 
and  Interests  In  land  and  of  administering 
the  area  as  a  component  of  the  system.  Each 
such  report  shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  or 
House  document. 

"(b)  Before  submitting  any  such  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  copies  of  the 
proposed  report  shall,  unless  It  was  prepared 
Jointly  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  be  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  or  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
as  the  case  may  be.  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  head  of  other 
affected  Federal  department  or  agency  and, 
unless  the  lands  proposed  to  be  Included  In 
the  area  are  already  owned  by  the  United 
States  or  have  already  been  authorized  for 
acqiUsltlon  by  Act  of  Congress,  the  Oovernor 
of  the  Stete  or  States  in  which  they  are 
located  or  an  officer  designated  by  the  CJtov- 
ernor  to  receive  the  same.  Any  recommenda- 
tions or  comments  on  the  proposal  which  the 
said  officials  furnish  the  Secretary  or  Secre- 
taries who  prepared  the  report  within  ninety 
days  of  the  date  on  which  the  report  Is  sub- 
mitted to  them,  together  with  the  Secre- 
tary's or  Secretaries'  comments  thereon, 
shall  be  included  with  the  transmittal  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

"(c)  Before  approving  or  disapproving  for 
inclusion  In  the  national  scenic  rivers  system 
any  river  designated  as  a  scenic  river  by  or 
pursuant  to  an  act  of  a  State  legislature, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit 
the  proposal  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Chairman  of 
the  FWleral  Power  Commission,  and  the  head 
of  any  other  affected  Federal  department 
or  agency  and  shall  evaluate  and  give  due 
weight  to  any  recommendations  or  com- 
ments which  the  said  officials  furnish  him 
within  ninety  days  of  the  date  on  which 
it  is  submitted  to  them.  If  he  approves  the 
proposed  Inclusion,  he  shall  publish  notice 
thereof  In  the  Federal  Register. 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  The  following  rivers  are  hereby 
designated  for  piotential  addition  to  the  na- 
tional scenic  rivers  system: 

"(1)  Bruneau,  Idaho:  The  entire  main 
stem. 

"(2)    Buffalo,  Tennessee:  The  entire  river. 

"(3)  Chattanooga.  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia:  The  entire  river. 

"(4)  Clarion,  Pennsylvania:  The  segment 
between  Rldgway  and  Its  confluence  with 
the  Allegheny  River. 


"(6)  Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York:  The  segment  from  Hancock.  New  York, 
to  MaUmoras,  Pennsylvania. 

"(6)  Eleven  Point  Missouri:  The  segment 
In  the  State  of  Missouri. 

"(7)  Feather,  California:  The  entire  Mid- 
dle Fork. 

"(8)  Flathead.  Montana:  The  North  Fork 
from  the  Canadian  border  downstream  to  its 
confiuence  with  the  Middle  Pork;  the  Middle 
Fork  from  Its  headwaters  to  Its  confluence 
with  the  South  Fork;  and  the  South  Fork 
from  Its  origin  to  Hungry  Horse  Reservoir. 

"(9)  Gasconade,  Missouri:  The  entire  river. 

"(10»   Illinois.  Oregon:  The  entire  river. 

■(11)  Little  Miami.  Ohio:  That  segment  of 
the  main  stem  of  the  river  exclusive  of  iu 
tributaries  from  a  point  at  the  Warren-Cler- 
mont County  line  at  Loveland.  Ohio,  up- 
stream  to  the  sources  of  Little  Miami  in- 
cluding North  Pork. 

"(12)  Missouri.  Montana:  The  segment  be- 
tween Fort  Benton  and  Ryan  Island. 

"(13)  Moyle,  Idaho:  The  segment  from 
the  Canadian  border  to  Ite  confluence  with 
the  Kooteanl  River. 

"(14)  Obed.  Tennessee:  The  entire  river 
and  its  tributaries.  Clear  Creek  and  Daddys 
Creek. 

"(IS)  Penobscot,  Maine:  Its  east  and  west 
branches. 

"(16)  Pere  Marquette,  Michigan:  The  en- 
tire river. 

"(17)  Pine  Creek,  Pennsylvania:  The  seg- 
ment from  Ansonla  to  WatervlUe. 

••(18)  Priest,  Idaho:  The  enUre  main  stem. 

"(19)  Rio  Grande,  Texas:  The  portion  ot 
the  river  between  the  west  boundary  of 
Hudspeth  County  and  the  east  boundary  of 
Terrell  County  on  the  United  States  side  of 
the  river:  Provided.  That  before  undertaking 
any  study  of  this  potential  scenic  river,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  determine, 
through  the  channels  of  appropriate  execu- 
tive agencies,  that  Mexico  has  no  objection 
to  its  being  Included  among  the  studies  au- 
thorized by  this  Act. 

"(20)  Saint  Croix.  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin: The  segment  between  the  dam  near 
Taylors  Falls  and  Its  confluence  with  the 
Mississippi  River. 

'•(21)  Saint  Joe,  Idaho:  The  entire  main 
stem. 

"(22)  Salmon,  Idaho:  The  segment  from 
the  town  of  North  Fork  to  Its  confluence 
with  the  Snake  River. 

"Skagit,  Washington:  The  segment  from 
the  town  of  Mount  Vernon  to  and  Including 
the  mouth  of  Bacon  Creek;  the  Cascade  River 
between  Its  mouth  and  the  Junction  of  its 
North  and  South  Forks;  the  South  Fork  to 
the  boundary  of  the  Glacier  Peak  Wilderness 
Area;  the  Sulattle  River  from  Its  mouth  to 
the  Glacier  Peak  Wilderness  Area  boundary 
at  Milk  Creek;  the  Sauk  River  from  Its  mouth 
to  Its  Junction  with  Elliott  Creek;  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Sauk  River  from  Its  Junction 
with  the  South  Fork  of  the  Sauk  to  the 
Glacier   Peak   Wilderness   Area   boundary. 

"Suwannee,  Georgia  and  Florida:  The  en- 
tire  river  from  Its  source  In  the  Okefenokee 
Swamp  In  Georgia  to  the  gulf  and  the  outly- 
ing Ichetucknee  Springs,  Florida. 

"Upper  Iowa,  Iowa:  The  entire  river. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and, 
where  national  forest  lands  are  Involved, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  proceed  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  to  study  each  of  the 
rivers  named  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
m  order  to  determine  whether  It  should  be 
included  In  the  national  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem. Such  studies  shall  be  completed  and 
reports  made  thereon  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  as  provided  In  section  4  of  this 
Act,  within  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That  with  re- 
spect to  the  Suwannee  River,  Georgia  and 
Florida,  and  Uppier  Iowa,  Iowa,  such  study 
shall  be  completed  and  reports  made  thereon 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress,  as  pro- 
vided by  In  section  4  of  the  Act,  within  two 
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vears  from  the  date  of  this  of  this  Act.  In 
conducting  these  studies  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
tball  give  priority  to  those  rivers  with  re- 
spect to  which  there  Is  the  greatest  likeli- 
hood of  developments  which.  If  undertaken, 
would  render  them  unsuitable  for  Inclusion 
In  the  national  scenic  rivers  system. 

"(c)  The  study  of  any  of  said  rivers  shall  be 
pursued  In  as  close  cooperation  with  appro- 
priate agencies  of  the  affected  States  and  its 
political  subdivisions  as  possible  and  shall 
include  a  determination  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  State  or  Its  political  subdivisions 
might  participate  in  the  preservation  and 
sdmlnlstratlon  of  the  river  should  It  be  pro- 
posed for  Inclusion  In  the  national  scenic 
rivers  system.  No  study  otherwise  required  by 
this  section  shall  be  undertaken  or  pursued 
m  the  case  of  any  stream  or  section  of  a 
stream  which  the  Governor  of  the  State  in 
which  it  is  located  certifies  the  State  or  one 
of  its  agencies  or  political  subdivisions  Is  pre- 
pared to  study  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  It  should  be  proposed  for  Inclu- 
sion In  the  national  scenic  rivers  system  so 
long  as  the  State  or  one  of  its  agencies  or 
political  subdivisions  does  In  fact  pursue  said 
study  with  diligence.  Nothing  contained  in 
the  preceding  sentence,  however,  shall  be 
taken  to  forbid  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate 
with  the  State,  the  agency,  or  the  political 
subdivision  In  undertaking  and  carrying  out 
the  study. 

"(d)  In  all  planning  for  the  use  and  devel- 
opment of  water  and  related  land  resources, 
consideration  shall  be  given  by  all  Federal 
agencies  involved  to  potential  national  scenic 
river  areas,  and  all  river  basin  and  project 
plan  reports  submitted  to  the  Congress  shall 
consider  and  discuss  any  such  potentials. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  make  specific 
studies  and  Investigations  to  determine 
which  additional  scenic  river  areas  within 
the  United  States  shall  be  evaluated  In  plan- 
ning reports  by  all  Federal  agencies  as  po- 
tential alternative  uses  of  the  water  and  re- 
lated land  resources  Involved. 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorized  to  acquire  lands  and  Interests 
In  land  within  the  authorized  boundaries  of 
any  federally  administered  component  of  the 
national  scenic  rivers  system  designated  in 
section  3  of  this  Act  or  hereafter  designated 
for  Inclusion  In  the  system  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. Lands  owned  by  an  Indian  tribe,  by  a 
State,  or  by  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
may  not  be  acquired  without  the  consent  of 
the  .ippropriate  governing  body  thereof  as 
long  as  the  Indian  tribe.  State,  or  political 
subdivision  is  following  a  plan  for  manage- 
ment and  protection  of  the  .ands  which  the 
Secretary  finds  protects  the  land  and  assures 
its  use  for  purposes  consistent  with  this  Act. 
Money  appropriated  for  Federal  purposes 
from  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
shall,  without  prejudice  to  the  use  of  appro- 
priations from  other  sources,  be  available  to 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  for  the 
acquisition  of  property  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  accept  title  to  non-Federal  prop- 
erty within  the  authorized  boundaries  of  any 
federally  administered  component  of  the  na- 
tional scenic  rivers  system  designed  In  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act  or  hereafter  designated  for 
Inclusion  in  the  system  by  Act  of  Congress 
and,  in  exchange  therefor,  convey  to  the 
grantor  any  federally  owned  property  which 
Is  under  his  Jurisdiction  within  the  State  or 
States  In  which  the  component  lies  and 
which  he  classifies  as  suitable  for  exchange 
or  other  disposal.  The  values  of  the  proper- 
ties so  exchanged  either  shall  be  approxi- 
mately equal  or.  If  they  are  not  approxi- 
mately equal,  shall  be  equalized  by  the  pay- 


ment   of    cash    to   the    grantor    or    to    the 
Secretary  as  the  circumstances  require. 

"(c)  The  head  of  any  Federal  department 
or  agency  having  administrative  Jurisdiction 
over  any  lands  or  interests  in  land  within 
the  authorized  boundaries  of  any  federally 
administered  component  of  the  national 
scenic  rivers  system  designated  In  section  3 
of  thU  Act  or  hereafter  designated  for  Inclu- 
sion in  the  system  by  Act  of  Congress  is  au- 
thorized to  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Jurisdiction  over  such  lands  for  ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  accept  donations  of  lands  and 
Interests  in  land,  funds,  and  other  property 
for  use  In  connection  with  his  administration 
of  the  national  scenic  rivers  system. 

••(e)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of 
this  section  shall  apply  with  equal  force  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  case  of 
any  component  of  the  national  scenic  rivers 
system  which  Is  within  his  administrative 
Jurisdiction.  Lands  acquired  by  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  tl.e 
purposes  of  this  Act  within  or  adjacent  to  a 
national  forest  shaU  upon  such  acquisition  or 
transfer  become  national  forest  lands. 

"Sec.  7   (a)   The  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion shall  not  license  the  construction  of  any 
dam,   water  conduit,   reservoir,  powerhouse, 
transmission   line,    or   other   project    works 
under  the  Federal  Power  Act  (41  Stat    1063), 
as  amended   (16  UJS.C.  791a  et  seq.),  on  or 
directly  affecting  any  river  which  is  derig- 
nated  in  section  3  of  this  Act  as  a   com- 
ponent of  the  national  scenic  rivers  system 
or  which  is  hereafter  designated  for  inclusion 
In  that  system,  and  no  department  or  agency 
of   the   United   States   shall    assist   by   loan, 
grant,  license,  or  otherwise  in  the  construc- 
tion  of   any    water    resources    project   that 
would  have  a  direct  and  adverse  effect  on  the 
values  for  whic.i  such  river  was  established, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  charged  vrith 
its  administration.  Nothing  contained  in  the 
foregoing  sentence,  however,  shall  preclude 
licensing  of,  or  assistance  to,  developments 
below  or  above  a  scenic  river  area  or  on  any 
stream  tributary  thereto  which  will  not  in- 
vade the  area  or  diminish  the  scenic,  recrea- 
tional, and  fish  and  wildlife  values  present  in 
the  scenic  river  area  on  the  date  of  approval 
of  this  Act.  No  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  shall  recommend   authoriza- 
tion   of    any    water    resources    project    that 
would  have  a  direct  and  adverse  effect  on  the 
values  for  which  such  river  was  established, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  charged  with 
Its  administration,  or  request  appropriations 
to  begin  construction  of  any  such  project, 
whether  heretofore  or  hereafter  authorized, 
without   advising  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  writing  of  its  intention  so  to 
do  at  least  sixty  days  In  advance,  and  with- 
out specifically  reporting  to  the  Congress  in 
writing  at  the  time  it  makes  Its  recommenda- 
tion or  request  In  what  respect  construction 
of  such  project  would  be  In  conflict  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  would  affect  the 
component  and  the  values  to  be  protected  by 
It  under  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Federal  Power  Commission  shall 
not  license  the  construction  of  any  dam, 
water  conduit,  reservoir,  powerhouse,  trans- 
mission line,  or  other  project  works  under  the 
Federal  Power  Act.  as  amended,  on  or  directly 
affecting  any  river  which  is  listed  in  section 
5,  subsection  (a) ,  of  this  Act,  and  no  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States  shall 
assist  by  loan,  grant,  license,  or  otherwise  in 
the  construction  of  any  water  resources  proj- 
ect that  would  have  a  direct  and  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  values  for  which  such  river  might 
be  designated,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary responsible  for  its  study  or  approval — 
"(1)  during  the  flve-year  period  following 
enactment  of  this  Act  unless,  prior  to  the 


explraUon  of  said  period,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and,  where  national  forest  lands 
are  Involved,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on 
the  basis  of  study,  conclude  that  such  river 
should  not  be  Included  in  the  national  scenic 
rivers  system  and  publish  notice  to  that  ef- 
fect in  the  Federal  Register,  and 

"(11)  during  such  additional  period  there- 
after as,  in  the  case  of  any  river  which  Is 
recommended  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress for  inclusion  in  the  national  scenic 
rivers  system,  is  necessary  for  congressional 
consideration  thereof  or,  in  the  case  of  any 
river  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Inclusion  In  the  national  scenic 
rivers  system  under  section  2(a)  (U)  of  this 
Act,  is  necessary  for  the  Secretary's  consid- 
eration thereof,  which  additional  period, 
however,  shall  not  exceed  three  years  in  the 
first  case  and  one  year  in  the  second.  Noth- 
ing contained  in  the  foregoing  sentence, 
however,  shall  preclude  licensing  of,  or  as- 
sistance to,  developments  below  or  above 
a  potential  scenic  river  area  or  on  any  stream 
tributary  thereto  which  will  not  Invade  the 
area  or  diminish  the  scenic  recreational,  and 
fish  and  wildlife  values  present  in  the  po- 
tential scenic  river  area  on  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  this  Act. 

No  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall,  during  the  periods  hereinbefore 
i-pecilicd.  recommend  authorization  of  any 
water  resources  project  on  any  such  river  or 
request  appropriations  to  begin  construction 
of  any  such  project,  whether  heretofore  or 
hereafter  authorized,  without  advising  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and,  where  national 
forest  lands  are  Involved,  the  Secretary  of 
.Agriculture  in  writing  of  Its  Intention  so  to 
do  at  least  sixty  days  in  advance  of  doing 
so  and  without  specifically  reporting  to  the 
Congress  in  writing  at  the  time  it  makes  its 
recommendation  or  request  In  what  respect 
construction  of  such  project  would  be  in 
conflict  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
would  affect  the  component  anc"  the  values 
to  be  protected  by  it  under  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
all  other  Federal  agencies  shall,  promptly 
upon  enactment  of  this  Act.  Inform  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and.  where  national 
forest  lands  are  Involved,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  of  any  proceedings,  studies,  or 
other  activities  within  their  Jiu-lsdlctlon 
which  are  now  in  progress  and  which  affect 
or  may  affect  any  of  the  rivers  specified  in 
section  5.  subsection  (a),  of  this  Act.  They 
shall  likewise  inform  him  of  any  such  pro- 
ceedings, studies,  or  other  activities  which 
are  hereafter  commenced  or  resumed  before 
they  are  commenced  or  resumed. 

•■(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  with  respect 
to  the  making  of  a  loan  or  grant  shall  apply 
to  grants  made  under  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  897; 
16   U.S.C.  4601-5  et  seq.). 

•Sec.  8.  (a)  All  public  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  any  compone^  of  the  na- 
tional scenic  rivers  system  >»mch  is  desig- 
nated in  section  3  of  this  Act  or  which  is 
hereafter  designated  for  inclubion  in  that 
system  are  hereby  withdrawn  Irom  entry, 
sale,  or  other  disposition  under  the  public 
land   laws   of   the   United   States. 

•'(b)  All  public  lands  which  constitute  the 
bed  or  bank,  or  are  within  one-quarter  mile 
of  the  bank,  of  any  river  which  is  listed  in 
section  5,  subsection  (a),  of  this  Act  are 
hereby  withdrawn  from  entry,  sale,  or  ether 
disposition  under  the  public  land  laws  of 
the  United  States  for  the  periods  specified 
In  section  7,  subrectlon  (b),  of  this  Act. 

'•Sec  9.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect 
the  applicability  of  the  United  States  mining 
and  mineral  leasing  laws  within  components 
of  the  national  scenic  rivers  system  except 
that— 

"(1)  all  prospecting,  mining  operations, 
and  other  activities  on  mining  claims  which, 
in  the  case  of  a  component  of  the  system 
designated  in  section  3   of  this   Act,   have 
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not  heretofore  be  in  perfected  or  which.  In 
the  case  of  a  c<  mponent  hereafter  desig- 
nated pursuant  o  this  Act  or  any  other 
Act  of  Congreas,  i  re  not  perfected  before  Its 
Inclusion  In  the  s;  stem  and  all  mining  oper- 
ations and  other  activities  under  a  mineral 
lease,  license,  or  permit  Issued  or  renewed 
after  inclusion  of  i  component  In  the  system 
shall  be  subject  t  >  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  ]  aterlor  or.  In  the  case  of 
national  forest  lai  ds,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  pre  erlbe  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  i  ct; 

"(11)  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
perfection  of.  or  Is  luance  of  a  patent  to,  any 
mining  claim  aS  >ctlng  lands  within  the 
system  shall  confe  or  convey  a  right  or  title 
only  to  the  mlnen  1  deposits  and  such  rights 
1  he  surface  and  the  surface 
resources  as  are  r(  asonably  required  to  car- 
rying on  proepect  ing  or  mining  operations 
with  such  regulations  as 
by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or.  In  tlije  case  of  national  forest 
lands,  by  the  Sec:  etary  of  Agriculture:  and 
valid  existing  rights,  the 
minerals  In  Federil  lands  which  are  part  of 
the  system  and  c<  institute  the  bed  or  bank 
thin  one-quarter  mile  of 
river  designated  a  class  I 
this  Act  or  any  subse- 
reby   withdrawn  from  all 


and  are  oonalstem 
may  be  pre8crlbe< 


or  are  situated  w 
the   bank  of  any 
scenic,  river  unde 
quent.  Act  are  b< 


forms  of  approprl  Ettlons  under  the  mining 


laws  and  from  ope 
Ing  laws   Including 
ments  thereto 


^ct 


la<  !6 
Secret  iry 


t  le  I 


Regulations  Issuec 
(1)   and  (11)  of  thii 
other  things,  provl  le 
lutlon  of  the  river 
Impairment  of  the 
ponent  In  question 

"(b)  The  mlner^s 
which  constitute 
uuted  within  one- 
any  river  which  Is 
tlon   (a)    of  this 
from  all  forms  of 
mining  laws  durln ; 
section  7,  subsectlcp 
contained  In   this 
strued  to  forbid 
of   leases,   licenses 
mineral  leasing 
tlons  as  the 
the  case  of  natlonkl 
tary  of  Ag^riculturi 
guard  the  area  in 
Included  within  th 

"Sec.  10.  (a)   Ea 
tlonal  scenic  river 
Istered   In  such 
enhance  the  valu^ 
Included  in  said  sirstem 
is  consistent  theri 
that  do  not  substaitlally 
lie   use   and   enjoy:  aent 
such  adminlstratlo  i 
be  given   to  prote  ting 
historic,  archeologl ; 
Management  plans 
may  establish  varying 
for  its  protection 
the  special  attrlbutis 

"(b)   Any  portloi 
national  scenic  rivi  rs 
the  national  wildeipess 
as  established  by  ( 
September  3.   1964 
ch.  23),  shall  be  subject 
both  the  WUdernei 
respect  to  preservailon 
immediate  envlronipent 
flict  between  the 
more  restrictive 

"(c)   Any 
rivers  system  that  it 
retary  of  the  Inter^r 
Park  Service  shall 
tlonal  park  system 
nent  that  U 


'  compoE  ent 


ation  of  the  mineral  leas- 
in   both  cosea,  amend- 


pursuant  to  paragraphs 

subsection  shall,  among 

safeguards  against  pol- 

Involved  and  unnecessary 

scenery  within  the  com- 


in  any  Federal  lands 
>e  bed  or  bank  or  are  slt- 
q  Liarter  mile  of  the  bank  of 
1  Isted  in  section  6.  subsec- 
are  hereby  withdrawn 
appropriation  under  the 
the  periods  specified  in 
(b)  of  this  Act.  Nothing 
subsection  shall   be  con- 
p^pecting  or  the  Issuance 
and   permits   under   the 
subject  to  such  condi- 
of  the  Interior  and,  in 
forest  lands,  the  Secre- 
flnd  appropriate  to  safe- 
event  it  is  subsequently 
system. 
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admli  Istered 


through  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  shall 
become  a  part  of  the  national  wildlife  refuge 
system.  The  lands  Involved  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  Acta 
under  which  the  national  park  system  or 
national  wildlife  system,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Is  administered,  and  In  case  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  provisions  of  these  Acts,  the  more 
restrictive  provisions  shall  apply.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  in  his  administration  of 
any  component  of  the  national  scenic  rivers 
system,  may  utilize  such  general  statutory 
authorities  relating  U)  areas  of  the  national 
park  system  and  such  general  statutory  au- 
thorities otherwise  available  to  him  for  rec- 
reation and  preservation  purp>oees  and  for  the 
conservation  and  management  of  natural 
resources  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  hU 
administration  of  any  component  of  the 
national  scenic  rivers  system  area,  may  utilize 
the  general  statutory  authorities  relating  to 
the  national  forests  In  such  manner  as  he 
deema  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  thU  Act. 

"(e)  The  Federal  agency  charged  with  the 
administration  of  any  component  of  the  na- 
tional scenic  rivers  system  may  enter  into 
written  cooperative  agreements  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State,  the  head  of  any  State  agency, 
or  the  appropriate  official  of  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  for  State  or  local  govern- 
mental participation  In  the  administration  of 
the  component.  The  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions  shall  be  encouraged  to  cooperate 
m  the  planning  and  administration  of  com- 
ponents of  the  system  which  Include  or  ad- 
join State-  or  county-owned  lands. 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  encourage  and  assist  the  States  to  con- 
sider. In  formulating  and  carrying  out  thelr 
comprehenslve  statewide  outdoor  recreation 
plans  and  proposals  for  financing  assistance 
for  State  and  local  projects  submitted  pur- 
suant to  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  SUt.  897),  needs  and 
opportunities  for  establishing  State  and  local 
scenic  river  areas.  He  shall  also  in  accordance 
with  the  authority  contained  In  the  Act  of 
May  28,  1963  (77  Stat.  49),  provide  teclmlcal 
assistance  and  advice  to,  and  cooperate  with, 
SUtes,  political  subdivisions,  and  private  In- 
terests, including  nonprofit  organizations, 
with  respect  to  establishing  such  scenic 
river  areas. 

"(b)  The  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  like- 
wise, m  accordance  with  the  authority  vested 
In  them,  assist,  advise,  and  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  agencies  and  private  interests 
with  respect  to  establishing  such  scenic  river 
areas. 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies  shall  review  adminis- 
trative and  management  policies,  regulations, 
contracts,  and  plans  affecting  lands  under 
their  respective  Jurisdictions  which  include. 
border  upon,  or  are  adjacent  to  the  rivers 
listed  in  subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of  this 
Act  In  order  to  determine  what  actions 
should  be  taken  to  protect  such  rivers  during 
the  period  they  are  being  considered  for  po- 
tential addition  to  the  national  scenic  rivers 
system.  Particular  attention  shall  be  given 
to  scheduled  timber  harvesting,  road  con- 
struction, and  similar  activities  which  might 
be  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  abrogate  any  existing  rights,  privi- 
leges, or  contracts  affecting  Federal  lands 
held  by  any  private  party  without  tha  con- 
sent of  said  party. 

"(c)  The  head  of  any  agency  administer- 
ing a  component  of  the  national  scenic 
rivers  system  shall  cooperate  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  with  the  appropriate 
State  water  pollution  control  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  or  diminishing  the 
pollution  of  waters  of  the  river. 


"Sec.  13.  (a)  Nothing  in  tbU  Act  shaU  af- 
fect the  Jurisdiction  or  responsibilities  of  the 
States  with  respect  to  fish  and  wildlife.  Hunt- 
ing and  fishing  shall  be  permitted  on  lands 
and  waters  administered  as  parts  of  the  svs- 
tem  under  applicable  SUte  and  Federal  laws 
and  regulations  unless,  in  the  case  of  hunt- 
ing, thoae  lands  or  waters  are  within  a  na- 
tional park  or  monument.  The  administering 
Secretary  may,  however,  designate  zones 
where,  and  establish  periods  when,  no  hunt- 
ing Is  permitted  for  reasons  of  public  safety 
and  shall  issue  appropriate  regulations  un 
public  safety  after  consultation  with  the 
wildlife  agency  of  the  State  or  States  alect«d 
"(b)  Nothing  m  this  Act  shall  constitute 
an  express  or  Implied  claim  or  denial  on  the 
part  of  the  Umted  States  with  respect  to 
the  applicability  to  It  of,  or  to  Its  exemption 
from,  State  water  laws,  and  nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal any  interstate  water  compact  which  has 
heretofore  been  entered  Into  by  States  which 
contain  any  portion  of  the  national  scenic 
rivers  system  and  to  which  the  consent  ur 
approval  of  the  Congress  has  been  given. 

"(c)  A  State  shall  have  such  rights  as  niay 
be  neceaaary  to  assure  adequate  access  by 
such  State  to  the  oeds  of  navigable  rivers 
which  are  vested  In  the  State,  in  case  such 
beds  are  located  in  a  national  scenic  river: 
Provided.  That  no  river,  the  bed  of  which  is 
vested  In  a  State,  shall  be  Included  in  the 
national  scenic  rivers  system  pursuant  to 
section  2.  subsection  (a)  (ID,  of  this  .\ct 
without  certlficaUon  by  the  State  that  It  will 
not  permit  mining  or  similar  disruption  uf 
Its  bed. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  the  case  may  he. 
may  grant  easements  and  rights-of-way 
upon,  over,  under,  across,  or  through  any 
component  of  the  national  scenic  rivers  svs- 
tem  In  accordance  with  the  laws  applicable 
to  the  national  park  system  and  the  na- 
tional forest  system,  respectively:  Provided, 
That  any  conditions  precedent  to  granting 
such  easements  and  rights-of-way  shall  be 
related  to  the  policy  and  purpose  of  this  Act 
and  shall  not  be  based  upon  the  Dep.ir:- 
ment  of  the  Interior  or  £>epartment  of  Agri- 
culture regulations  relating  to  granting 
rights-of-way  for  power  transmission  lUiPs 
Issued  March  23,  1963  (28  FM.  2903,  2905:  43 
CJ.R.  2334.4.  38  CJ-R.  251.52). 

"Sec.  14.  The  claim  and  allowance  of  :he 
value  of  a  conservation  easement  as  a  charit- 
able contribution  under  section  170  of  tltie 
26.  United  States  Code,  or  as  a  gift  under 
section  2522  of  said  tlUe  shall  constitute  an 
agreement  by  the  donor  on  behalf  of  him- 
self, his  heirs,  and  assigns  that.  If  the  terms 
of  the  Instrument  creating  the  easement  :  re 
violated,  the  donee  or  the  United  States  m.iy 
acquire  the  servient  estate  at  its  fair  market 
value  as  of  the  time  the  easement  was  do- 
nated minus  the  value  of  the  easement 
claimed  and  allowed  as  a  charitable  contri- 
bution or  gift. 

"Sec.  15.  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term — 
"(a)  "River"  means  a  flowing  body  of  water 
or  estuary  or  a  section,  portion,  or  tributary 
thereof,  including  rivers,  streams,  creeks, 
runs,  kills,  rills,  small  lakes,  and.  as  provided 
in  this  Act.  manmade  waterways. 

"(b)  'Free-flowing',  as  applied  to  any  rlvtr 
or  section  of  a  river,  means  existing  or  flow- 
ing In  natural  condition  without  impound- 
ment, diversion,  straightening,  rlp-rappins;. 
or  other  modification  of  the  waterway.  The 
existence,  however,  of  low  dams,  dlversiori 
works,  and  other  minor  structures  at  the  time 
nny  river  Is  proposed  for  inclusion  In  t;-.e 
national  scenic  rivers  system  shall  not  auto- 
matically bar  Its  consideration  for  such  in- 
clusion: Provided,  That  this  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize.  Intend,  or  cncour.^ce 
future  construction  of  such  structures  within 
components  of  the  national  scenic  river.s 
system. 

"(c)  'Conservation  easement'  means  a  per- 
petual Interest  In  land,  however  created  r,r 
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expreaoed,  which  Interest  (1)  Is  held  by  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  or  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  a  State  or  the 
people  of  a  State,  or  another  public  body  or 
the  people  of  such  body,  (11)  Is  specifically 
enforclble  by  its  holder  or  beneficiaries,  and 
I  111)  limits  or  obligates  the  holder  of  the 
servient  estate,  his  heirs,  and  assigns  with 
respect  to  their  use  and  management  of  the 
land  and  activities  conducted  thereon,  the 
disturbance  or  modification  of  the  surface 
or  subsurface  thereof,  the  structures  placed 
or  maintained  thereon,  or  the  growth,  plant- 
ing, removal,  destruction,  or  damaging  of 
vegetation  thereon,  or  In  other  respects  in 
connection  therewith,  all  as  more  specifically 
spelled  out  In  the  document  by  which  such 
interest  In  land  Is  created,  the  object  of  such 
limitations  and  obligations  being  the  main- 
tenance or  enhancement  of  the  natural  beau- 
ty of  the  land  In  question  or  of  areas  affected 
by  it  and  of  flora,  fauna,  and  archeological 
or  historic  remains  on  it  or  them  and  the 
preservation  of  the  values  thereof  for  scien- 
tific study  and  for  public  enjoyment  by  pres- 
ent and  future  generations. 

"Sec.  16.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 
but  not  more  than  $1T.340.000.  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  lands  and  Interests  In  land  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  18260)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill  be  amended  to  conform  to 
the  title  of  the  House-passed  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  rest  of  this  week  and  the 
schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Will  the  gentleman  per- 
mit me  to  propound  two  unanimous-con- 
sent requests? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  for  that  purpose. 


REQUEST  TO  DISPENSE  WITH 
CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSI- 
NESS ON  WEENESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
1  ule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 


Mr.    MacOREGOR.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
object. 


REQUEST  TO  PASS  OVER  OMNIBUS 
BILL  ON  TUESDAY  NEXT  DURING 
CALL  OF  PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar  on  Tuesday  next, 
the  bill  H.R.  16187.  the  first  omnibus 
bill  of  1968,  may  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

Mr.  MESKILL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  we  have  finished  the  pro- 
gram for  this  week  and  will  ask  to  go 
over  upon  the  annoimcement  of  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week.  The  program  for 
next  week  is  as  follows:  Monday  is  Con- 
sent Calendar  day,  and  23  bills  are  listed 
for  consideration  under  suspension  of  the 
rules.  They  are  as  follows: 

H.R.  551,  to  authorize  the  Biscayne  Na- 
tional Monument,  Fla.; 

HR.  2567.  to  promote  health  and 
safety  In  all  Federal  and  faderally  as- 
sisted construction  projects; 

S.  3133,  extension  of  interest  rate  con- 
trols; 

S.  1440,  unlawful  transporting  of 
forged  and  fraudulently  countersigned 
traveler's  checks; 

H.R.  18826,  Intergovernmental  Coop- 
eration Act  of  1968: 

S.  3030,  reducing  the  number  of  fish 
protein  concentrate  experimental  plants: 

H.R.  17787,  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  fimds  for  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore,  Tex.; 

H.R.  16801,  Guam  Rehabilitation  Act 
amendments; 

KR.  18763,  Handicapped  Children's 
Early  Education  Assistance  Act; 

HU.  15450,  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act; 

HR.  18033.  release  of  condition  In  con- 
veyance to  the  State  of  Ohio; 

HR.  18207,  release  of  condition  in  con- 
veyance to  South  Carolina  State  Com- 
mission of  Forestry; 

HJl.  18100,  to  empower  postal  inspec- 
tors to  serve  warrants  and  subpenas  and 
to  make  arrests  ^^ithout  warrant; 

HU.  12962,  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  on  Negro  His- 
tory and  Culture ;  — 

HJl.  18808,  to  extend  the  Commercial 
Fisheries  Research  and  Development  Act 
of  1964; 

S.  3058,  to  amend  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act; 

HJR.  13099,  to  authorize  establishment 
of  the  Carl  Sandburg  Home  National 
Historic  Site,  N.C.; 

HJl.  16771,  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Great  Swamp  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Morris  County,  N.J.,  as  wilder- 
ness; 

S.  224,  to  provide  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  Ekiutna  project,  Alaska ; 

H.R.  19136,  premium  pay  for  overtime 
by  employees  engaged  In  air  traflSc  con- 
trol; 

H.R.  16175.  International  Center  for 
the  National  Capital; 


H.R.  8970,  to  establish  the  North  Cas- 
cades National  Park  and  Ross  Lake  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area;  and 

H.R.  17874,  extending  the  time  for  fil- 
ing of  applications  for  selection  of  cer- 
tain lands  by  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Are  any  of  the 
measures  listed  for  suspension  on  the 
Consent  Calendar  list? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  are  two  or  three. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Tuesday  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day,  and  In  view  of  the  objection, 
we  cannot  be  certain  at  this  time  that 
we  will  get  to  any  other  business  on  that 
day.  If  we  do,  we  will  follow  the  call  of 
the  Private  Calendar  with  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  15263,  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1968,  and  then  we  will  con- 
sider a  motion  to  send  H.R.  17126.  the 
extension  of  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965  to  conference.  If  we  cannot  get  to 
those  items  on  Tuesday,  we  will  put  them 
over  imtil  after  the  call  of  the  commit- 
tees on  Wednesday  next  or  we  will  con- 
sider them  later  in  the  week. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week — Wednesday  is  Calendar  Wednes- 
day day. 

Also  we  will  have  H.R.  15890.  addi- 
tional positions  in  certain  executive 
agencies,  witli  an  open  rule  and  1  hour 
of  debate; 

H.R.  17682,  civil  service  retirement  fi- 
nancing, with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of 
debate; 

S.  945,  the  Federal  Magistrate's  Act 
with  an  op>en  rtile  and  1  hour  of  debate; 
and 

S.  2484,  extension  of  New  Senate  OflBce 
Building  site,  with  an  open  rule  and  1 
hour  of  debate. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  resei-vation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time, 
and  that  any  further  programing  may 
be  announcecl  later.  Of  course,  in  view  of 
the  situation,  we  will  ask  the  indulgence 
of  Members  in  reprograming  or  chang- 
ing the  program  as  necessary  as  we 
progress  through  the  week. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  light  of  the 
.situation  involving  the  Private  Calendar 
and  Calendar  Wednesday,  all  Members 
should  be  on  notice,  I  assume,  that  there 
is  quite  likely,  if  not  certainly,  going  to 
be  a  session  next  Friday. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  believe  it  is  cei-tainly 
possible,  I  will  say  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  I  think  it  is  very  pos- 
sible. 

May  I  also  add  that  it  is  quite  likely, 
due  to  the  23  suspensions,  that  there 
will  be  quite  a  long  session  on  Monday. 
I  hope  Members  will  be  aware  of  this 
probability. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO   MONDAY,    SEP- 
TEMBER 16,   11  O'CLOCK  A.M. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
11  o'clock  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  this  all  about, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
going  to  meet  tomorrow,  apparently — 
or  are  we  going  to  meet  tomorrow? 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  l4o,  we  do  not  intend 
to,  If  the  gentlenu  n  will  yield. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  y^ld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Ml 


the  only  day  on  w  lich  suspensions  can 


be  called,  and  we 


have  23  of  them. 


Mr.  OROSS.  Thp  only  day  they  can 
be  called? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Yefe. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  s  iggest  to  the  gentle* 


man  he  can  have  5 


sions  if  we  Just  ad<  pt  a  sine  die  resolu- 


tion. Prior  to  that 
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Speaker,  Monday  is 


or  6  days  of  suspen- 


we  can  have  5  or  6 


days  of  suspensioqs  every  day  on  the 
hour,  every  hour. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Tlje  rea.son  we  want  to 
come  in  early,  an(  the  reason  we  are 
trying  to  do  all  the  se  things,  is  that  we 
are  anticipating  be  ng  able  to  do  at  an 
early  date  Just  whpt  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Wh{^  suggestion  does  the 

to  that  early  day? 

RTOuld  say  early  Oc- 


would  hope  by  not 
h  of  October,  but  I 
be  certain  of  an  ad- 
cnow  the  gentleman 
We  have  to 


gentleman  have  aj 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I 
tober. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Sep^mber  28,  or  the  first 
of  Octolier? 

Mr.   ALBERT.   I 
later  than  the  six  i 
am  sorry  I  cannot 
Joumment  date.  I 
is  going  to  bear  \4ith  me. 
finish  the  progran] . 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  <  annot  do  much  else 
except  bear  with  the  gentleman.  I  will 
say. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Ian  glad  the  gentleman 
wUl. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  i  the  request  to  come 
in  at  11  o'clock  oii  Monday  is  to  take 
care  of  all  these  suspensions? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Aj  id  to  help  the  Mem- 
bers, too,  so  they  '  irill  not  have  to  stay 
so  late  at  night. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  U  ader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  ordinary  cir<  lunstances  at  the  be- 
giiming  of  the  sessi  on  or  during  the  ma- 
jor part  of  the  sessi  >n,  where  there  is  tlie 
probability  of  comm  Ittee  hearings,  I  think 
it  would  be  unders  andable  that  we  not 
come  in  at  11  o'cIo<  k  on  Monday,  but  by 
coming  in  at  11  n  ay  be  we  will — hope- 
fully— obviate  any  committee  hearings 
that  might  generat !  more  legislation,  so 
I  believe  this  is  a  s  ?ecial  reason  why  1 1 
o'clock  would  be  a  g  ood  time  on  Monday 
Mr.  GROSS.  It  '/ould  be  my  hope  it 
would  do  just  that. :  do  not  see  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  I  iterior  Committee  on 
the  floor,  but  that  c  >nunlttee  has  been  as 
busy  as  bees.  I  thin  c  they  are  here  every 
day  with  a  bill  or  a  conference  report,  or 
something,  and  if  :  t  will  serve  to  deter 
the  Interior  Comn  ittee  or  other  com- 
mittees— but  particularly  that  commit- 
tee— from  bringing  out  these  bills,  I  will 
be  glad  to  go  along-  -just  once,  I  think — 
with  an  11  o'clock  si  ssion. 

The  SPEAKER,    s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  g  tntleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  ob,  ectlon. 


WHEN  WILL  WE  UNDERSTAND  THE 
REAL  ENEMY  OP  SOVIET  RUSSIAN 
IMPERIO-COLONIALISM? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  SiMaker,  as  you  know 
I  introduced  the  original  resolution 
calling  for  the  creation  of  a  special 
committee  of  the  House  on  the  captive 
nations  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
and  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  of  the  world  the  imperial 
colonialism  of  the  Soviet  empire. 

Recent  events  within  the  past  30  days 
in  Czechoslovakia  point  up  further  the 
absolute  need  for  the  House  to  create 
this  special  committee. 

I  commented  on  this  briefly  yesterday 
and  I  continue  this  comment  further 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  include  certain  resolutions  and 
statements. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  obJecUon,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  unfor- 
tunate impasse  our  ill-founded  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  has  gotten  us 
into  with  regard  to  Czechoslovakia  is 
serious  enough  for  many  of  us  to  refrain 
from  saying  "We  told  you  so."  Since  1960, 
I  have  spoken  in  behalf  of  a  few  far- 
seeing  groups  in  this  coimtry,  notably 
the  National  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee, to  focus  our  attentions  on  the  real 
enemy  facing  us  and  to  create  a  spe- 
cial House  committee  on  captive  na- 
tions for  this  purpose.  This  appeal  has 
been  thwarted  by  a  naive  notion  of  de- 
tentism  with  the  imperial  state  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Now,  after  Hungary,  the 
Russian  rape  of  Czechoslovakia  has 
demonstrated  how  false  the  detente 
thesis  is  and  how  fundamentally  right 
some  of  us  have  been  in  appraising  the 
Russian  menace.  Without  war — indeed, 
contributing  to  its  maximum  preven- 
tion— this  menace  can  be  eliminated 
once  we  sensibly  begin  to  consider  the 
numerous  captive  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself. 

Reiterating  the  need  for  a  Special 
House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions and  my  resolve  to  have  this  the 
first  order  of  business  in  the  new  Con- 
gress. I  desire  to  provide  more  examples 
of  the  basic  soundness  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  movement  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  starting  with  the  recent 
column  by  David  Lawrence.  His  column 
is  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  does  not 
go  far  enough  as  the  other  items  will 
show:  "The  Russian  Threat  to  World 
Peace"  by  David  Lawrence;  second,  a 
proclamation  by  Mayor  Thomas  J. 
D'Alesandro  in  of  Baltimore  and  resolu- 
tions by  the  Baltimore  Captive  Nations 
Week  Committee ;  third,  a  review  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Day  in  Chicago;  fourth,  a 
report  in  the  Free  China  Weekly  on  Con- 


gressman Horace  R.  Kornegay's  Captive 
Nations  Week  address  in  Free  China; 
fifth,  the  Captive  Nations  Week  reports 
on  tiie  appearances  and  statements  of 
the  German  parliamentarian,  the  Honor- 
able Clemens  Rledel ;  and  sixth,  a  Nation- 
al Captive  Nations  Committee  release  on 
the  Russian  rape  of  Czechoslovakia. 
The  material  is  as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 

Sept.  9.  19681 

The  Rcsbian  Threat  to  Wobu>  Peace 

(By  EHivld  Lawrence) 

Neither  the  U.S.  government  nor  any  at 
the  presidential  candidates  Is  making  a  posi- 
tive declaration  about  the  events  of  the  last 
month  In  Czechoslovakia.  Yet  this  act  of 
aggression  constitutes  one  of  the  biggest 
threats  to  world  peace  that  has  arisen  since 
World  War  II. 

For.  despite  the  sacrifices  made  by  the 
Western  powers  In  coming  to  the  rescue  of 
Eastern  Europe  In  1939,  the  Moscow  govern- 
ment has  asserted  itself  as  the  Imperialist 
master  today  not  only  of  Czechoslovakia  but 
of  Rumania.  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Poland,  East 
Oermany,  Latvia,  Estonia  and  Lithuania. 

Military  strength  has  been  brazenly  em- 
ployed by  Russia  to  tell  these  small  coun- 
tries that  they  must  obey  their  conqueror, 
and  that  their  peoples  must  submit  to  cen- 
sorship of  their  press  and  a  squelching  of 
their  aspirations  for  liberty  and  domestic  re- 
form. 

The  whole  world  is  confronted  with  the 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  treaties  and 
agreements  which  ended  World  War  II,  the 
Soviet  Union  took  over  control  of  these  coun- 
tries. It  seems  to  be  forgotten  in  Moscow 
that  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union  was 
attacked  by  Hitler,  and  that  the  United 
States  Joined  with  other  nations  In  sending 
troops  to  Central  Europe  to  save  a  country 
whose  government  under  Stalin  first  Joined 
Hitler. 

The  sacrifices  In  World  War  11  seem  wasted 
today.  The  United  Nations,  which  was  formed 
to  preserve  peace  or  at  least  to  emphasize  the 
rule  of  law,  is  inactive  and  appears  helpless. 
The  free  nations  have  not  yet  awakened  to 
the  big  threat  to  world  peace.  The  United 
States  has  curtailed  it's  "cultural-exchange 
program"  with  the  Russians  but  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment has  not  spoken  out  about  the  viola- 
tions of  World  War  II  agreements. 

Did  the  Russians  In  their  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  take  for  granted  that  the 
United  States  was  militarily  paralyzed  by  the 
Vietnam  war?  Was  the  impression  conveyed 
by  the  so-called  "antl-Vletnam  war"  senti- 
ment in  this  country  that  the  government 
in  Washington  was  out  of  step  with  public 
opinion?  Tills  must  have  seemed  an  oppor- 
tune moment  for  Communist  imperalism  to 
assert  itself. 

So  far  as  Western  E^urope  Is  concerned, 
there  Is  uneasiness  now  that  the  NATO  orga- 
nization has  been  allowed  virtually  to 
crumble.  President  Charles  de  Oaulle  of 
France — who  not  only  pulled  out  of  the 
Western  defense  system,  but  asked  NATO 
to  remove  its  troops  and  headquarters  from 
French  territory — may  presently  see  the 
tragic  mistake  which  he  has  made.  There  can 
be  little  comfort  for  him  In  the  fact  that  the 
French  Communist  party  has  publicly  dis- 
agreed with  the  Intervention  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Czechoslovakia's  Internal  affairs. 

The  challenge  today  Is  to  the  free  nations, 
including  France,  to  Join  together  in  a  dra- 
matic manifestation  of  support  for  the 
preservation  of  the  agreements  which  ended 
World  War  II  and  an  adherence  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  UJ4.  Charter  which  have  been 
so  flagrantly  ignored. 

Unless  the  United  States  calls  a  conference 
of  all  the  Western  governments  In  Europe,  as 
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well  as  other  govenunents  In  Asia  and  Latin 
America,  the  Inevitable  result  will  be  fur- 
ther steps  of  usurpation  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  does  not  mean  that  nuclear  threats 
have  to  be  employed  or  that  conventional 
mUltary  power  has  to  be  used  to  rescue  the 
small  coiintrlee  of  E^irope  In  whose  capitals 
pi4>pet  governments  have  been  eatabUshed 
by  Moscow. 

There  Is  a  much  more  powerful  weapon 
available — an  economic  boycott  by  the  free 
countries  and  direct  appeals  by  radio  to  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Evidences  of  restleasneaa  against  commu- 
nism are  noted  not  only  inside  Russia,  but  in 
the  countries  in  Eastern  Europe  which,  since 
World  Wtu'  II.  have  been  under  the  yoke  of 
Soviet  imperialism. 

The  Czechoslovak  crisis  affords  the  moort 
clear-cut  example  of  armed  aggression  and 
Interference  In  the  internal  affairs  of  a  small 
nation  which  the  world  has  witnessed  since 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Hungary  in  1956. 

It  was  precisely  the  same  kind  of  indif- 
ference In  the  West  to  Hitler's  acts  of  aggres- 
sion In  the  1930's  which  brought  on  World 
War  II.  Certainly  experienced  officials  in  in- 
ternational affairs  here  and  abroad  wlU  see 
the  danger  of  another  big  war  unless  con- 
structive steps  of  prevention  now  are  taken 
by  stating  the  case  clearly  to  the  peoples  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  For  they  are  becoming 
more  and  more  involved  in  an  imperialism  of 
whose  possible  effects  and  consequences  they 
are  not  fully  aware. 

Proclamation  bt  Mayor  Thomas  J.  D'Ale- 
sandro. m.  Designatimg  the  Wefk  of  Jttlt 
15.  1968,  AS  "Capttve  Nations  Week"  in 
Baltimore 

The  Imperialistic  policies  of  Russian  Com- 
munists have  led,  through  direct  and  in- 
direct aggression,  to  the  subjugation  and  en- 
slavement of  the  peoples  of  Poland,  Hungary, 
Lithuania,  Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia.  Latvia, 
Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Rumania,  East 
Germany.  Bulgaria,  Mainland  China,  Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea, 
Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia,  Slovenia, 
"nbet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan.  North  Vietnam, 
Cuba,  and  others. 

The  desire  for  liberty  and  Independence 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  |>eoples  in 
these  conquered  nations  constitutes  a  pow- 
erful deterrent  to  any  ambitions  of  Commu- 
nist leaders  to  Initiate  a  major  war. 

The  freedom-loving  people  of  the  captive 
nations  look  to  the  United  States  as  the 
citadel  of  himian  freedom  and  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in  bringing 
about  their  freedom  and  Independence. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  unan- 
imous vote  passed  Public  Law  8S-90  estab- 
lishing the  third  week  in  July  each  year  as 
"Captive  Nations  Week"  and  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence. 

Now.  therefore.  I,  Thomas  J.  D'Alesandro. 
III.  lilayor  of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  do  here- 
by proclaim  that  the  week  commencing  July 
15,  1968,  be  observed  as  "Captive  Nations 
Week"  In  Baltimore,  and  call  upon  our  citi- 
zens to  Join  with  others  in  observing  this 
week  by  offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their 
efforts  for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  op- 
pressed and  subjugated  peoples  all  over  the 
world. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
City  of  Baltimore,  to  be  affixed  this  fifteenth 
day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord,  one 
thousand,  nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 
Thomas  J.  D'Alesandro  III. 

Mayor. 
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Whereas,  the  third  week  of  July.  1968  marks 
the  Tenth  anniversary  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  Resolution,  recognizing  the  right  of 
self-determination  to  Poland,  Hungary,  Lith- 
uania, Latvia,  Estonia,  Ukraine,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Bulgaria,  Rumania,  mainland  China, 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea, 
Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossakla,  Turke- 
stan, North  Vietnam,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  since  1918  the  imperialistic  poli- 
cies of  Communist  Russia  have  resulted  into 
creation  of  a  vast  empire,  which  poses  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  all  free  peoples  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  vital  to  the  National  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  that  the  spirit  of 
resistance  of  the  captive  nations  should  be 
steadfastly  kept;  and 

Whereas.  Communist  Russia  has  been  de- 
ceitfully championing  the  cause  of  "freedom 
and  national  liberation"  in  Asia  and  Africa 
and  we  are  not  doing  much  to  help  the  en- 
slaved non-Russian  nations  which  consti- 
tute a  veritable  weakness  to  the  USSR; 

Therefore,  In  accordance  with  the  U.S. 
principles  of  self-determination  for  all  na- 
tions, we  urge  all  patriotic  Americans  to  sup- 
port the  Observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week, 
and  contribute  to  the  creation  of  a  special 
House  Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 
Walter   Romanowsky, 

Chairman. 
Elena  Armanas, 

Secretary. 
Kauo  Popp, 

Treasurer. 
Thomas  O.  Gray, 

Public  Relations. 

July,  1968. 
Why  Captive  Nations  Week 

We  observe  Captive  Nations  Week  because 
it  is  legally  provided  for  In  Public  Law  86- 
90.  Moreover,  the  week  is  a  tremendous  moral 
symbol  signifying  that  we  Americans  will 
never  forget  the  Captive  Nations  or  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  their  permanent  cap- 
tivity. 

It  also  concentrates  on  our  nuclear  spir- 
itual weapons,  offering  the  most  powerful 
paramilitary  deterrent  against  Sino-Sovlet 
Russian  aggression  In  Europe,  the  Middle 
East  and  Asia. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  stimulating  and  effec- 
tive educational  medium  about  all  the  Cap- 
tive Nations.  Sino-Russlan  Imperiocolonlal- 
Ism,  and  the  cold  war. 

The  Week  also  affords  a  countrywide  forum 
for  the  discussion  of  issues  affecting  our 
national  Interest  and  security. 

And,  finally,  it  consistently  leads  to  the 
crystallization  and  advocacy  of  concrete 
measures  of  action,  among  others  creation 
of  a  Special  House  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations. 

Captive  Nations  CoMMirrEE 

OF  Maryland, 
Baltimore  Branch. 

Review  op  Captive  Nations  Day  in  Chicago, 
JtTLY  20,  1968 

This  year,  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Ob- 
servance was  the  biggest  and  best  thus  far. 
Our  mottos  this  year  were  Freedom  for  All 
Captive  Nations  and  150  Years  of  the  Good 
Life  In  Illinois. 

The  Captive  Nations  Committee,  together 
with  the  Illinois  State,  Cook  County,  and 
Chicago  Sesquicentennial  committees  par- 
ticipated in  the  State  Street  parade  on  July 
20,  1968  at  12  noon.  Especially  helpful  was 
Mr.  James  Howard,  co-chairman  of  the  Chi- 
cago Sesquicentennial  committee,  whose 
moral  and  financial  help  contributed  greatly 
to  the  success  of  the  parade.  Also  very  helpful 
were  parade  co-ordlnator  Ernest  Wlerzblckl 
and  Mrs.  Anne  Coyne.  Joe  Martin,  publicity 


director  deserves  much  thanks  for  all  that 
he  has  done.  This  year  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  Sun  Times  had  numerous  articles  about 
the  Captive  Nations  Observance.  Radio  pro- 
gram Including  Slg  Sakowlcz.  Franklin  Mc- 
cormick, and  Bill  Ward's  Q  Line  also  covered 
the  event. 

The  State  Street  Council  gave  permlRslon 
for  all  the  captive  nations  flags  to  fly  on 
State  Street  from  July  19  through  the  21. 
Captive  Nations  Week  was  proclaimed  by 
Governor  Samuel  Shapiro,  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley  and  the  Cook  County  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. House  Resolution  388  introduced 
by  Representative  John  Jacob  Wolf  was 
adopted  by  the  Illinois  General  Assembly. 

Honored  guests  at  the  parade  were  Gover- 
nor Shapiro.  Mayor  Daley.  Sesquicentennial 
chairman  Ralph  O.  Newman.  Cook  County 
president  Richard  Ogllvle,  Illinois  Sesqui- 
centennial Chicago  Committee  co-chairman 
James  Howard,  State  representatives  John 
Jacob  Wolf  and  Helmut  Stolle.  Bishop  Bri:^- 
gys.  Lithuanian  Consul  General  Petras  Dau/:- 
vardls.  Korean  Consul  General  Wel-min  Lee, 
Colonel  Jack  RelUy,  etc. 

Participating  In  the  parade  were  the  fol- 
lowing groups:  Chicago  Police  Motorcvcle 
escort.  Navy  Bai\d,  State  Centennial  Com- 
nUssion,  Chicago  Committee  Illinois  sesqul 
commission.  Cook  County  Commission,  Sec- 
retary Paul  Powell.  Serbia.  Czechoslovakia. 
Park  District.  Slovakia.  Nell  School  Band. 
Blelarus,  Ukraine,  Chicago  Committee 
against  trade  with  Communists.  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty  Foundation,  Croatia,  Germany. 
Lithuania.  Estonia,  Latvia,  Poland,  Bulgaria, 
Illinois  ToUway  Commission.  Albania.  China. 

Following  the  parade  was  a  luncheon  held 
at  the  Sherman  House.  The  principle  speaker 
was  Mr.  Ralph  G,  Newman,  General  Chair- 
man of  the  Illinois  Sesquicentennial  Commis- 
sion. The  Captive  Nations  Week  Independ- 
ence Award  was  presented  to  Mayor  Richard 
J.  Daley  by  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee.  Doing  the  honors  were  Philip 
Ouarlno,  Hratch  Abrahamlan  and  Miss  Vera 
A.  Dowhan.  The  Invocation  was  given  by 
Bishop  Brlzgys  and  the  Benediction  by  Rev. 
John  Beretta.  The  Master  of  Ceremonies  at 
the  Luncheon  and  the  parade  was  Mr  Slg 
Sakowlcz. 

Invited  as  a  speaker  was  vice-president 
Humphrey,  who  due  to  previous  commit- 
ments was  not  able  to  be  present.  He  sent  a 
telegram  which  read:  "We  celebrate  Captive 
Nations  Week  this  year  at  a  time  when  free- 
dom is  no  longer  under  siege,  but  on  the 
offensive  around  the  world.  The  battle  Is  not 
yet  won.  But  It  Is  clear,  particularly  In  east- 
em  Europe,  that  the  undying  spirit  of  lib- 
erty, which  you  have  done  so  much  to  foster, 
is  shaking  loose  its  shackles.  I  believe  we 
can  now  foresee  the  time  when  nations  and 
peoples  will  no  longer  be  captive — captive 
of  foreign  domination — captives  of  stale 
Ideology — captive  of   nuclear  fear." 

Other  telegrams  we  received  were  from  Sen- 
ator Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen,  Congressman 
Daniel  Rostenkowski.  Frank  Annunzio.  Ed- 
ward Derwinskl,  Roman  Pucinski,  and  Char- 
lotte T.  Reld. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  every  one 
who  participated,  for  all  of  the  effort  they 
put  into  making  this  year's  Captive  Nations 
Observance  a  great  success. 

ViKTORS    VnCSNINS, 

Chairman,  Captive  Nations  Committee. 

[Prom    Free  China  Weekly,  Taipei,  Taiwan. 

Republic  of  China.  July  28.  19681 
Day  for  Recovery  or  Mainland  Is  Approach- 
ing, U.S.  Congressman  Says 
U.S.  Congressman  Horace  R.  Komegay 
(Democrat -North  Carolina)  said  here  on  July 
20  that  the  day  is  drawing  nearer  and  nearer 
for  free  China  to  recover  the  Chinese  main- 
land from  the  Communists. 
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He  said  he  la  co!  indent  that  Prealdent 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  g<  vernment  will  succeea- 
fuUy  carry  out  the  i  oalnland-recovery  mis- 
sion that  ifl  fervenU;  hoped  tor  by  the  700 
million  Chinese  peop  le  on  both  sides  of  the 
Bamboo  Cvirtaln. 

Kornegay  was  add  esslng  a  Joint  meeting 
of  the  China  Chapt  n  of  the  World  AnU- 
Communlst  League  ^nd  the  Asia.  Peoples' 
Antl-Communlst  L«s  jue.  He  has  been  visit- 
ing Taipei  since  Ju  y  16  to  participate  In 
this  country's  progra  ns  In  observance  of  the 
international  CapUv  i  Nations  Week. 

The  day  for  the  R  (public  of  China  to  re- 
turn to  the  malnlai  d  Is  getting  cloaer.  he 
said.  In  view  of  the  i  ;reat  political  upheaval 
and  the  mounting  intl-Communlst  move- 
ments behind  the  Bi  mboo  Curtain. 

The  American  C<  ngressman  al»o  spoke 
of  free  China's  n  lUtary  and  economic 
achievements. 

Militarily,  he  said,  the  armed  forces  of  this 
country  have  plnne<  down  on  the  coast  of 
southeast  China  mor  i  than  one  million  Com- 
munist troops  that  might  otherwise  have 
been   used  elsewhere    In  Asia  for  aggressive 
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contributed  greatly  to 
security  and  stablUt  r  In  Asia,  he  added. 

In  the  economic  fli  Id.  Kornegay  noted  that 
free  Chi)ia  has  score  1  a  high  annual  growth 
rate  of  9joex  cent  in  r  tcent  years. 

The  American  visitor  observed  that  co- 
operation between  3hlna  and  the  United 
States  have  been  v  ry  close  In  practically 
every  field.  StruggU  ig  for  Identical  Ideals, 
the  two  allies  have  never  been  so  close  in 
their  relations,  he  adi  led. 

The  American  pe<  pie,  Kornegay  said,  are 
prepared  and  ready  »  make  whatever  sacri- 
fice may  be  requlrei  to  preserve  peace  ond 
freedom  in  the  world 

He  ruled  out  the  possibility  of  a  conces- 
sion to,  or  a  comproi  tiise  with,  the  Commun- 
ists over  the  Vletni  m  conflict.  The  United 
States  lias  already  s  jffered  casualties  of  25,- 
000  killed  and  100,0i  0  wounded  In  the  Viet- 
nam battlefeld.  he  m  ited. 

'We  will  never  p  ill  out  until  peace  and 
security  in  that  cc  untry  are  assured."  he 
said. 
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cerned  with  an  Identification  with  a  united 
spirit  of  liberty,  than  they  are  with  terri- 
tory In  square  miles  as  a  Communist  satel- 
lite. 

COMMtTNIST     DISASm 

"That's  why  what's  happening  In  Czecho- 
slovakia now  is  so  Important."  Riedel  said. 
•Por  the  Soviet  Union  to  lose  even  a  part  of 
a  crucial  corner  of  Emope  would  be  disas- 
trous." 

Riedel  said  the  trouble  In  Czechoslovakia 
was  particularly  helpful  in  view  of  the  Viet- 
nam issue,  a  difficult  isiue  in  the  Western 
Corner.  It  provides  a  kind  of  balance,  he  In- 
dicated. 

The  importance  of  a  people  to  people  kind 
of  relationship  may  be  seen  when  one  real- 
izes, according  to  Riedel,  that  a  simple  de- 
sire to  escape  the  "fangs"  of  communism.  Is 
not  enough.  "People  in  Czechoslovakia  must 
know  that  free  people  care  to  help  them. 
They  cannot  escape  alone."  He  said  commu- 
nism was  Inflexible  while  democracy  repre- 
sents to  these  people,  an  organism,  a  living 
entity. 

"To  say  through  your  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives that  the  United  States  must  com- 
municate not  only  with  governments, 
through  Its  government,  but  must  also  com- 
municate with  people  in  these  countries,  is 
the  most  imporunt  thing  an  American  can 
do." 

00    AlTXa    VICTOBT 

Riedel  sized  up  his  view  of  the  Vietnam 
War  this  way,  "Why  must  the  U.S.  do  the 
thing  halfway?  Either  get  out  or  go  after  the 
victory." 

He  said  Europeans  do  not  view  the  assassi- 
nations and  racial  turmoil  of  this  country  as 
hysterically  as  Americans  do. 

The  U.8.  helped  rebuild  Germany  after  the 
second  world  war  and  did  an  expert  job  of 
urban  renewal.  He  feels  Americans  will  find 
the  solution  to  the  racial  problem  but  he  sees 
a  generation  passing  before  the  solutions  Is 
reached. 

"You  have  had  a  pileup,  a  concentration  of 
people  into  cities.  The  result  Is  bound  to  be 
an  explosion."  He  said  if  the  United  States 
could  rebuild  West  Germany  so  well  after  the 
war  that  no  problems  of  strife  exist  there 
now.  It  shotild  accomplish  the  same  In  Its  own 
country. 

UPLIFT     NEGRO    PEOPLE 

"What  you  must  do  over  this  generation 
is  uplift  the  middle  class  Negro  into  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  country's  affairs.  You  must 
permit  him  to  serve  his  own  people."  He 
qualified  his  statements  with  a  faith  that  the 
U.S.  would  solve  the  problem  much  better 
than  he.  an  outsider  looking  In,  would  be  able 
to  do. 

Dr.  Sltko  represents  over  a  million  former 
German  and  Polish  citizens  now  living  In  this 
country.  With  Riedel.  he  has  appeared  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  self-determination  In  Eu- 
rope. He  and  Riedel  both  emphasized  that 
they  felt  the  living  organism  of  Democracy 
will  continue  to  grow  In  the  minds  of  people 
until  it  evolves  to  strength  through  the 
awakening  citizens  in  Communist  bloc  coun- 
tries. "That  is  where  your  government  can 
help,  through  the  people."  Sltko  said. 

The  men.  on  a  hurried  schedule,  have  been 
in  Washington  before  key  figures  In  the  gov- 
ernment including  House  Minority  Leader 
Gerald  Pord.  R.  and  other  GOP  figures. 

Next  week  they  have  scheduled  meetings 
with  President  Johnson  and  Vice  President 
Humphrey. 


He  and  Dr.  Karol  H.  Sltko.  president  of  the 
World  Association  of  Slleslans  and  exiled 
president  of  Upper  Silesia,  were  guests  of  Rep. 
Samuel  Prank  of  Allentown.  On  a  recent  trip 
to  Germany,  he  was  their  guest. 

Dr.  Hagen  A.  K.  Staack  of  Muhlenberg  Col- 
lege Interpreted. 

Riedel  spoke  of  communism  as  totalitarian 
and  inflexible.  It  does  not  become  more  tol- 
erant, more  democratic,  as  it  matures,  he 
explained. 

He  spoke  of  the  attempt  to  reunify  Ger- 
many, saying: 

The  question  was  not  so  much  only  one  or 
Germany,  but  of  Europe.  Other  countries  us 
well,  Riunanla,  Poland,  and  Csechoslovakla. 
are  more  concerned  with  an  identlficatluii 
with  a  united  spirit  of  liberty,  than  they  are 
with  territory  In  square  miles  as  a  Com- 
munist satellite. 

"That's  why  what's  happening  in  Czecho- 
slovakia now  Is  so  Important,"  Riedel  said 
"Por  the  Soviet  Union  to  lose  even  a  part  of 
a  crucial  corner  of  Europe  would  be  disas- 
trous." 

Riedel  said  the  trouble  in  Czechoslovakia 
was  particularly  helpful  in  view  of  the  Viet- 
nam Issue,  a  difficult  Issue  In  the  Western 
Corner.  It  provides  a  kind  of  balance,  he 
Indicated. 

The  Importance  of  a  people  to  people  kind 
of  relationship  may  be  seen  when  one  real- 
izes, according  to  Riedel,  that  a  simple  desire 
to  escape  the  "fangs"  of  communism.  Is  not 
enough.  "People  In  Czechoslovakia  must 
know  that  free  people  care  to  help  them. 
They  cannot  escape  alone."  He  said  com- 
munism was  inflexible  while  democracy  rep- 
rvf  ents  to  these  people,  an  organism,  a  living 
entity. 

"To  say  through  your  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives that  the  United  States  must  com- 
municate not  only  with  governments. 
through  its  government,  but  must  also  com- 
municate with  people  In  these  countries,  .s 
the  most  Important  thing  an  American  can 
do." 

Riedel  sized  up  his  view  of  the  Vietnam 
War  this  way:  "Why  must  the  U.S.  do  the 
thing  halfway?  Either  get  out  or  go  after  the 
victory." 

He  said  Europeans  do  not  view  the  assassi- 
nations and  racial  turmoil  of  this  country  ns 
hysterically  as  Americans  do. 
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BoNN  An>K  Sats  Red  Cttizens  Mttst  Hcas 
Prexoom  Message 

A  Republic  of  West  Germany  parliamen- 
tarian, visiting  In  Allentown.  said  yesterday 
the  United  States  has  to  communicate  the 
value  of  freedom  to  citizens  of  Communist 
countries,  not  Just  to  their  governments. 

Clemens  Riedel  spoke  through  an  Inter- 
preter at  the  mayor's  office  In  City  Hall. 


New  Thoughts  om  the  Reconstruction  or 

A  New  Pree  Europe,  July  7,  1968 
(By  Clemens  Riedel.  MdB,  President,  Roman 
Cathc^ic  Union  of  Expellees  In  West  Ger- 
many, Member  of  the  West  German  Parlia- 
ment (CJJ.U.),  Member  of  the  European 
Parliament) 

The  encotiraging  signs  that  the  East  Eu- 
ropean people,  who  are  now  under  Soviet 
domination,  have  not  forgotten  the  mean- 
ing of  freedom  aak  for  a  commitment  by  the 
people  and  nations  of  the  free  world.  Most 
of  all  we,  as  members  of  countries  and  ethnic 
groups  of  European  origin,  are  duty-bound 
to  initiate  meetings  and  dialogues  amongst 
one  another.  Or  aspirations,  thoughts,  talks 
and  deeds  must  be  oriented  towards  under- 
standing. forglveneoB  and  the  establishment' 
of  a  "modus  vlvendi"  without  which  the 
European  community  cannot  be  truly  com- 
munal. This  Is  the  pre-requlslte  for  Initiat- 
ing, by  political  means.  Just  evaluation  of 
legitimate  claims  and  recognition  of  certain 
Interests  which  for  too  long  have  been  dis- 
regarded. Such  a  "modus  vlvendi"  might 
well  serve  as  a  sound  foundation  for  a  future 
federallstlc  Europe. 

Recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  Individual 
would  be  the  first  step  towards  a  guarantee 
of  freedom  of  movement  and  the  right  to 
establish  one's  domicile  where  one  wishes, 
for  all  people  and  national  and  ethnic 
groups.  The  policies  of  restriction,  ghetto 
policies  If  you  will,  imposed  by  natlonalls- 
tlcally  oriented   states  on   ethnic,   cultural 
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and  economic  segments  of  their  societies 
bave  to  be  abolished. 

All  peoples,  whether  part  of  any  group  or 
Individually,  are  God's  creation.  We  all  have 
to  recognize  as  one  of  our  pre-ordained  func- 
tions the  furtherance  of  the  age-old  dream 
of  the  tUtimate  triumph  of  the  Christian 
humanitarian  principles,  not  only  as  they 
apply  to  individual  conduct,  but  also  as  they 
apply  to  nations,  which,  after  all,  are  made 
up  of  individuals.  The  re-evaluation  of  prin- 
ciples and  goals  which  Is  now  manifesting 
itself  m  all  segments  of  European  society, 
both  East  and  West,  might  well  be  a  prelude 
to  a  more  realistic  approach  not  only  to- 
wards rectifying  Individual  grievances,  but 
hopefully,  towards  breaking  down  of  barriers 
between  nations.  Whether  real  or  Imagined, 
no  barrier  is  strong  enough  that  people.  If 
they  want  to,  cannot  break  It  down.  If  the 
people  of  Europe,  whether  friend  or  foe  In 
the  past,  want  it,  vbere  shall  be  no  more 
suspicions,  no  more  enmities  and  no  more 
barriers. 

The  German  people,  for  their  part,  are 
ready  and  willing  to  contribute  actively. 
They  have  had  enough  of  suspicions,  enough 
enemies  and  they  have  bad  enough  barriers. 

RrSSIAW    INVASIOK    OF    OZECHOSliOVAKIA    SEEN 

AS  Proof  for  Rkvamfeo  VS.  Polict 
The  chairman  of  the  National  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  In  Washington  said  today, 
"The  brute  Russian  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia is  conclusive  proof  of  the  dire  need  for 
a  major  revamping  of  our  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union."  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky,  au- 
thor of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution 
passed  by  Congress  In  1959.  stated  also 
"Where  reason  and  documented  arguments 
have  failed  to  prevail,  now  harsh  experience 
should  guide  us  in  eliminating  the  nalvet6 
and  confetti  diplomacy  pursued  by  the  Ad- 
mlnistratlons  in  this  decade." 

As  an  educational  clearinghouse.  NCNC  has 
for  several  years  sought  the  creation  of  a 
Special  Ctmunlttee  on  the  Captive  Nations 
In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  al- 
so an  unprecedented  Congressional  Review  of 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
former  would  concentrate  on  Soviet  Russian 
Imperio-colonlalism  in  Eastern  Europe,  with- 
in the  Soviet  Union.  Asia  and  in  Cuba.  The 
latter  would  open  up,  for  the  first  time  In 
our  history,  a  public  examination  of  our 
policy  with  regard  to  Soviet  Russia  and  the 
majority  captive  non-Russian  nations  In  the 
USSR,  which  make  up  over  one-half  of  the 
population  in  that  imperial-colonial  state. 
NCNC  was  one  of  the  major  opponents  to 
the  Senate's  ratification  of  the  US-USSR 
Consular  Convention  last  year. 

Reiterating  what  he  told  the  Republican 
Platform  Committee  in  Miami  Beach  last 
month,  the  Georgetown  professor  pointed  out 
that  "both  Administrations  in  the  60'8  have 
pursued  a  confetti  diplomacy  In  regard  to 
the  main  enemy,  which  can  be  accurately  de- 
picted as  the  international  dimension  of  the 
credibility  gap."  He  continued.  "The  whole 
train  of  paper-making — the  Test  Ban  Treaty, 
Consular  Convention.  Outer  Space  Treaty, 
the  Non-Prolfferation  one  and  even  the 
Moscow-New  York  flight  run— are  so  much 
confetti  on  the  scale  of  fundamental  prob- 
lems, serving  to  hoodwink  our  people  as  to 
the  harsh  realities  In  the  Red  Empire  and 
the  real  threats  to  our  security.  The  confetti 
has  enshrouded  the  real  enemy  of  Soviet 
Russian  Imperlo-coloniallsm  and  Its  com- 
munist weapons  which  are  dramatically  at 
work  today  In  Czechoslovakia. 

Dr.  Dobrlansky  deplored  the  short-sighted- 
ness of  those  on  the  platform  committee 
who  succeeded  In  softening  his  Captive  Na- 
tions plank.  "It  is  only  three  weeks  now, 
but  in  view  of  this  further  Russian  rape,  let 
them  look  back  at  my  well-founded  argu- 
ments for  the  campaign  ahead,"  he  said. 
The  professor  also  deplored  the  do-nothing, 
confetti  policy  of  the  Oovernment  In  rela- 
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tlon  to  the  Czechoslovaklan  crisis,  saying 
"a  strong,  voiced  position  prior  to  this  rape 
might  have  circumvented  It.  Now,  nonthe- 
less,  we  should  voice  ovir  outrage  in  the  VJS. 
and  elsewhere,  and  seek  UJf.  intervention  in 
Czechoslovakia,  as  weU  as  begin  to  take  the 
steps  we  have  advocated  in  regard  to  our 
policy  concerning  the  USSR." 


PROPOSED   AMENDMENTS   TO   THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  LAW 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  service  in  the  Congress  I  have  been 
very  much  interested  in  the  operation  of 
our  social  security  program  and  the 
benefits  provided  under  the  program  for 
our  disabled  and  retired  workers  and 
their  dependents.  Thousands  of  my  con- 
stituents are  In  receipt  of  social  security 
benefits.  In  many  instances  the  social 
security  payment  is  their  only  source  of 
income. 

Under  the  present  social  security  law 
an  individual  who  is  entitled  simultane- 
ously to  a  derivative  benefit  and  a  pri- 
mary benefit  is  prohibited  from  receiving 
both  benefits.  The  beneficiary  can  receive 
only  the  larger  of  the  two  benefits.  In 
other  words,  a  wife  who  has  been  covered 
under  the  social  security  program  can  re- 
ceive her  husband's  benefit  if  it  is  larger 
than  the  benefit  to  wliich  she  might  be 
entitled.  She  carmot,  however,  receive  her 
husband's  benefit  and  any  portion  of  her 
own  benefit. 


Many  of  the  social  security  payments 
are  very  small.  Thousands  of  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries  are  finding  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  provide  themselves 
with  the  necessities  of  life  and  as  a  re- 
sult must  receive  assistance  from  other 
members  of  their  family  or  public  assist- 
ance programs. 

I  have  long  felt  that  in  those  instances 
where  a  wife  has  been  regularly  employed 
and  is  entitled  to  a  social  security  bene- 
fit in  her  own  right  that  she  should  be 
permitted  to  receive  at  least  a  percentage 
of  her  benefit,  as  well  as  the  benefit  to 
which  she  is  entitled  imder  present  law 
by  reason  of  her  husband's  work  record. 

I  strongly  feel  that  equity  and  justice 
demand  that  a  wife  be  permitted  to  re- 
ceive some  part  of  the  social  security 
benefit  she  has  accrued  through  many 
years  of  hard  labor  which  in  many  in- 
stances has  resulted  in  retirement  by 
reason  of  physical  disability. 

To  permit  a  wife  to  secure  part  of  her 
benefit  would  greatly  improve  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  thousands  of  our  social 
security  beneficiaries.  With  our  rapidly 
increasing  cost  of  living  it  is  imperative 
that  some  assistance  be  afforded  our  so- 
cial security  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
today  which  will  permit  a  wife  to  receive 
at  least  50  percent  of  her  benefit  while 
qualifying  for  her  husband's  social  se- 
curity pajmient.  My  measure  also  applies 
in  those  instances  where  a  husband  who 
has  been  employed  claims  a  benefit  based 
upon  his  wife's  work  record.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  if  the  derivative  benefit  in- 
volved is  a  wife  or  husband's  benefit  the 
reduction  will  be  only  one-half  of  what 
it  would  otherwise  be. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the 
practical  application  of  my  measure: 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  my 
measure  will  be  favorably  considered  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  that  the  legislation  can  become  law. 


FILINO  OF  TAX  WITHHOLDING 

STATEMENTS  — 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  retoove  a  mill- 
stone aiound  the  neck  of  our  small  busi- 
nessmen and  employers.  This  is  the  re- 
quirement that  all  employers  whose  in- 
come tax  withholding  amounts  to  $100  a 
month  or  more,  are  required  to  file  this 


monthly  statement.  My  bill  will  amend 
this  provision  to  make  this  voluntary  on 
a  monthly  basis,  and  mandatory  on  a 
quarterly  basis.  This  bill  amends  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  so  that  monthly 
filings  are  not  required  for  those  who 
have  fewer  than  10  full-time  employees 
nor  less  than  $1,000  of  withheld  taxes 
may  file  by  the  15th  day  after  the  close 
of  the  calendar  quarter. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
relieve  smaller  employers  of  some  of  the 
never-ending  governmental  requests  for 
more  and  more  of  the  taxpayers  time.  By 
making  this  action  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  the  employer,  he  and  his  family  can 
plan  vacations  and  other  activities  that 
are  not  disturbed  by  visions  of  the  "Feds" 
closing  his  business  unless  he  gets  home 
to  make  the  deadline.  At  the  same  time, 
this  present  law  has  a  penalty  provision 
for  late  filing.  Some  employers  have  paid 
this  fine,  but  it  still  circumvents  the 
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Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
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I  delivered  that  speech 
Record  an  article  from 
C  uarterly  detailing  pro- 
redwing  the  defense  budget 
:  wish  to  refer  the  Mem- 
page  20742  of  the 


Rkcord — again  at  this  time  and  make 
several  points  based  on  that  article. 

The  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory  is 
the  Defense  Department's  unjustified 
duplication  of  existing  civilian  space 
efforts.  Because  of  departmental  pride 
this  multibillion-doUar  effort,  which  will 
absorb  $600  million  in  the  fiscal  1969.  is 
proceeding  despite  proven  redundancy 
with  work  being  done  by  NASA.  One 
Defense  Department  official  told  Con- 
gressional Quarterly,  which  enjoys  an 
excellent  reputation  for  responsible  re- 
porting, that  the  Air  Force  "has  no  idea" 
what  they  will  do  with  the  MOL  when 
it  is  completed.  This  is  an  especially  rel- 
evant question  in  light  of  the  treaty 
banning  the  military  use  of  outer  space. 

The  largest  single  area  of  waste  cited 
by  Congressional  Quarterly  was  unused 
manpower.  As  pointed  out  in  the  article, 
anyone  familiar  with  the  military  is 
aware  of  the  "tremendous  wastage  of 
manpower — the  vast  number  of  support 
troops  who  sit  around  with  little  or  noth- 
ing to  do."  The  article  estimates  that 
$4.2  billion  could  be  saved  this  year  alone 
by  reducing  manpower  requirements  to 
realistic  levels  based  on  sound  military 
and  economic  planning. 

I  could  cite  other  examples  from  this 
article,  but  believe  the  point  is  clear. 
There  is  unquestionably  major  duplica- 
tion, waste,  and  inefficiency  in  our  De- 
fense budget  and  it  must  be  rooted  out. 
We  cannot  continue  to  feed  the  coffers 
of  the  large  military  contractors  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayers.  In 
times  such  as  these  when  the  taxpayers 
of  this  Nation  are  already  overburdened, 
we  cannot  permit  a  Defense  budget  to 
escape  the  scrutiny,  and  cuts  which 
should  be  made  in  all  excess  spending. 


UNITED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL 
CORRECTS  AN  ERROR  ON  SEN- 
ATOR EDMXnro  S.  MUSKIE'S 
SPEECH 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Press  International  has  sent  out 
a  correction  on  an  erroneous  story  that 
it  carried  about  Senator  Edmund  S.  Mxrs- 
KiE  last  Sunday. 

I  am  placing  the  United  Press  Inter- 
national apology  in  the  Record  today  so 
that  my  colleagues  and  all  other  inter- 
ested parties  will  know  what  Senator 
Musioz  did  actually  say  in  Texas  regard- 
ing the  recent  Chicago  demonstrations. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  UPI  for  its  in- 
tegrity in  admitting  an  error  and  Issuing 
a  forthright  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  UPI  reporter  was,  indeed.  In  error  In 
reporting  the  original  story. 

In  this  modem  day  of  fast  communi- 
cations, errors  are  bound  to  creep  into 
stories  no  matter  how  well-meaning  the 
reporter  may  be.  It  is  refreshing  to  see 
a  responsible  news  media  openly  admit 
an  error  and  take  appropriate  steps  to 
correct  it. 


It  is  my  hope  that  the  example  set  by 
UPI  would  be  followed  by  others  when 
they  do  irreparable  harm  through  er- 
roneous reporting. 

The  UPI  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  September  11  fol- 
lows: 

Beg  Youa  Pardon 

Washington,  September  10.— United  Press 
International  Incorrectly  reported  from  Sau 
Antonio  Sunday  that  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle 
compared  Chicago  police  to  a  Russian  police 
state  and  the  suppression  of  dissent  there 
with  the  situation  In  eastern  Europe. 

What  the  Democratic  Vice  Presidential 
nominee  did  say  during  an  appearance  be- 
fore a  Polish -American  group  at  Hemlsiair 
was:  "Threats  to  freedom  come  lu  many 
guises  other  than  conquest.  They  Include 
fear,  hate,  and  Intolerance.  They  exist  in 
those  who  want  no  change  and  those  who 
want  nothing  but  change.  A  little  more 
than  a  week  ago.  In  Chicago.  I  looked  out 
on  a  crowd  facing  a  line  of  police  and  troops, 
separated  from  each  other  by  an  almost  in- 
tangible  wall  of  suspicion  and  distrust.  :ear 
and  hatred — and  the  only  conununlcation 
between   them   was   force." 

UPI  regrets  the  error. 


MORE  ON  THE  TRUCKING  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  «Mr. 
OiBBONS) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
ScHWKNGEi,]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  told  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  I  would  release  the  results  of  the 
survey  I  made  of  our  Nation's  Governors, 
our  State  safety  officials  and  State  high- 
way patrol  chiefs,  and  our  leading 
mayors.  As  of  September  5,  approxi- 
mately 60  questionnaires  were  returned. 
The  results  so  far  are  as  follows: 

Forty-seven  respondents  oppose  in- 
creasing maximum  truck  widths  from 

8  to  B*^  feet,  as  the  bill  would  permit. 
while  13  favor  this  and  one  takes  no 
stand. 

Thirty-eight  respondents  oppose  in- 
creasing   the    single-axle    weight    from 

9  to  10  tons;  39  oppose  increasing  the 
double-axle  limit  from  16  to  17  tons,  as 
the  bill  would  permit,  while  22  favor  the 
former  and  21  the  latter  and  one  takes 
no  stand  on  either  increase. 

Forty-eight  respondents  favor  an 
overall  truck  weight  limit — the  bill  would 
do  away  with  the  current  73,280-pound 
limit  and  set  no  new  Federal  maxi- 
mum— while  eight  oppose  such  a  limit 
and  three  take  no  stand. 

Fifty-three  favor  a  truck  length  limit 
while  three  oppose  and  three  take  no 
stand. 

Pifty-one  respondents  favor  a  mlni- 
miun  horsepower-weight  ratio  while  six 
oppose  and  five  had  no  comment.  This 
has  also  been  supported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  but  is  notice- 
ably absent  from  the  bill. 

Twenty-seven  respondents  listed  them- 
selves in  favor  of  increeised  user  taxes 
for  trucks^a  meas\ire  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation- 
while  15  oppose  this  move  and  18  had 
no  comment. 

Forty-five  respondents  favor  further 
hearings  on  the  safety  aspects  of  S.  2658, 
while  six  oppose  this  and  eight  take  no 
stand. 
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I  feel  that  our  Nation's  State  and  local 
ofQcials  are  overwhelmingly  opposed  to 
tills  bill.  Support  for  it  largely  comes  at 
the  State  level  in  some  of  our  Western 
States.  Almost  to  a  man,  the  mayors  of 
our  country  are  steadfastly  opposed  to 
this  bill  for  reasons  of  increased  costs 
and  greater  safety  hazards.  The  State 
highway  patrols  are  also  gene.ally 
united  in  their  opposition  to  this  meas- 
ure. And  in  some  parts  of  our  country, 
the  Governors  express  their  disapproval 
in  strong  terms.  In  particular.  I  would 
like  the  Members  to  read  the  responses 
I  received  from  Gov.  John  H.  Chafee.  of 
Rhode  Island;  Gov.  John  W.  K^ng,  of 
New  Hampshire;  and  Gov.  John  A.  Love, 
of  Colorado.  I  insert  their  responses  into 
the  Record  so  that  their  sentiments  can 
be  expressed  to  the  Members  of  this 
House: 

State  or  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations, 

Providence,  August  24, 1968. 
Hon.  Fred  Schwengel. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Schwencel:  TTiank  you 
very  much  for  your  letter.  I  certainly  would 
not  favor  any  proposal  that  would  allow  any 
substantial  increase  In  the  allowable  limits 
for  trucks  and  trailer  weights,  widths  and 
lengths  beyond  what  our  present  Rhode 
Island  law  allows.  Anything  beyond  our 
present  Umlt,  In  my  opinion,  would  consti- 
tute a  hazard  on  the  highways. 

I  am  partlctUarly  opposed  to  the  use  In 
this  section  of  the  country  of  double  and 
triple  bottoms.  There  Isn't  any  question  In 
my  mind  that  their  use  on  our  already  over- 
crowded Interstate  highways  would  create  a 
danger  to  the  many  passenger  cars  which 
dally  travel  through  Rhode  Island  on  the 
Interstates. 

I  wotild  recommend  that  the  Congressional 
Committee  conduct  additional  hearings  In 
reference  to  this  matter  on  a  regional  basis 
in  order  to  give  every  section  of  the  country 
an  opportunity  to  explore  the  proposal  In 
detail. 

Sincerely, 

John  H.  Chafee, 

Governor. 

State  of  New  Hampshire, 
Concord,  September  3, 1968. 
Hon.  Fred  Schwengel, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Schwengel:  Thank 
you  for  your  letter  of  August  fourteenth  and 
the  opportunity  which  It  presents  to  com- 
ment on  the  weight  size  legislation  now 
pending  before  Congress. 

I  regret  that  it  is  too  late  to  reverse  legal 
weights  which  are  now  In  force  In  New 
Hampshire  and  In  other  states  of  the  north- 
east. However,  I  do  wish  to  emphasize  that 
my  Highway  Commissioner  and  I  feel  most 
strongly  that  our  highway  system  cannot 
possibly  acconunodate  double  and  triple 
bottoms,  which  we  believe  to  be  Implicit  In 
the  lack  of  any  length  restriction  In  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  If  these  rubber-tired  high- 
way trains  are  forced  upon  us  it  can  only 
result  In  the  creation  of  great  and  unwar- 
ranted safety  hazards,  as  well  as  intolerable 
congestion. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  one  hun- 
dred million  registered  drivers  in  this  coim- 
try.  Trucks  number  some  seven  hundred 
thousand,  which  is  actually  .7  of  1  per  cent 
of  our  total  highway  vehicles.  The  organized 
demands  of  this  minority  failed  to  give  ade- 
quate consideration  and  completely  ignored 
the  convenience  and  safety  of  the  over- 
whelming  majority.   I   am   convinced   that 


something  must  be  done  now  to  curb  the 
weight  and  size  increases. 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  King. 

State  of  Colorado, 
Denver,  September  3, 1968. 
The  Hon.  Fred  Schwengel, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Schwengel:  Your 
recent  questionnaire  has  been  referred  to  me 
by  my  staff  for  consideration. 

1.  Colorado  does  not  favor  the  proposed 
Increase  in  maximum  width  from  96"  to  102". 

2.  Colorado  would  be  in  favor  of  the  In- 
creased limits  on  axle  weights.  Our  engineer- 
ing studies  show  that  these  small  increases 
would  not  have  an  appreciable  affect  on  our 
road  surfaces. 

3.  We  do  favor  an  overall  gross  weight  limit 
that  would  be  based  upon  axle  spacing  and 
overall  length.  We  believe,  however,  that  this 
is  properly  a  matter  for  the  states  to  decide. 

4.  Colorado  favors  a  maximum  limit  of  65 
feet  on  truck  lengths. 

5.  Colorado  Is  in  favor  of  a  minimum 
Umlt  on  the  horsepower  weight  ratio.  The 
geographical  feattires  of  Colorado;  namely. 
Our  many  mountain  passes,  demand  that 
minimum  limits  be  established  to  assure 
efficient  traffic  flow. 

6.  We  believe  that  user  taxes  for  trucks  is 
a  matter  that  must  be  considered  and  deter- 
mined at  the  state  level. 

7.  Colorado  believes  that  further  hearings 
on  the  safety  aspects  of  this  bill  are  advis- 
able. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  while  the  Increased 
maximum  widths  could  well  be  handled  on 
the  Interstate  system,  no  thought  has  been 
given  to  the  fact  that  these  trucks  must  load 
and  unload  at  terminals,  and  many  of  the 
roads  outside  the  Interstate  system  are  not 
designed  to  handle  these  widths. 

I  have  publicly  stated  my  objections  to  the 
new  limits  proposed.  Because  of  its  unique 
geographical  features,  Colorado  is  particu- 
larly concerned  with  the  affect  upon  this 
state. 

Sincerely, 

John  A.  Love. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  tdso  like  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  read  these  let- 
ters from  some  of  our  Nation's  mayors 
and  State  highway  officials.  They  are 
typical  of  the  many  we  have  received  op- 
posing this  poorly  thought-out  measure. 

City  of  Springfield, 
Springfield,  Mo.,  August  22, 1968. 
Hon.  Fred  Schwengel, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Schwengel:  Mayor 
Carl  Stillwell  has  referred  your  letter  to  my 
office  for  answer  and  discussion.  It  is  the 
Mayor's  position  that  he  Is  in  opposition  to 
any  change  which  would  Include  an  increase 
in  the  width,  the  length,  or  the  weight  of 
trucks  allowed  on  our  hlghwajrs  today.  He 
urges  that  you.  on  behalf  of  the  City  of 
Springfield,  continue  your  efforts  to  keep 
S.  2658  from  being  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  we  commend  your  pre- 
vious efforts  In  this  area. 
Yours  very  truly, 

David  A.  Bttrkhalter, 

City  Manager. 


ing  bin  S.  2658  relative  to  increases  In  size 
and  weight  of  trucks  utilizing  our  highways, 
we  are  sorry  we  cannot  furnish  you  with  any 
special  studies  concerning  the  detrimental 
effects  of  large,  heavy  trucks  on  the  general 
traffic  operation  as  well  as  on  the  structural 
elements  of  our  streets  and  highways.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  and  Is  very  clear  to  anyone 
in  the  planning,  design  and  operation  of  this 
nation's  transportation  network  what  tre- 
mendous sacrifices  have  to  be  made  economi- 
cally to  account  for  the  ever-Increasing  truck 
traffic,  and  that  the  trucking  Industry  has 
not.  by  far,  paid  their  share  of  the  ex- 
penses. 

We  rr  strongly  In  favor  of  keeping  the 
maximum  limits  that  apply  to  the  truck  de- 
sign today;  If  It  was  practical  the  standard 
design  should  be  dlmlnUhed. 

We  vrtsh  you  all  the  luck  and  success  you 
will  need  In  your  endeavor  to  fight  the  bill 
S  2658. 

With  best  regards. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Jess  D.  Oilkerson,  City  Engineer. 

Questionnaire   on   Truck   Safety 

1.  Do  you  favor  the  proposed  increase  in 
maximum  truck  widths  from  96"  to  102", 
excluding  safety  gear?* 

No  (With  12'  wide  lanes  maximum  this  will 
not  give  more  than  IVz  ft  clearance  on  either 
side.) 

2.  Do  you  favor  the  proposed  increases  in 
maximum  limits  on  per  axle  weights  of: 
18,000  to  20,000  lbs. /single  axle?  No;  32.000 
to  34.000  lbs. /tandem  axle?  No. 

3.  Do  you  favor  an  overall  gross  weight 
limit  on  trucks?  If  so,  what? 

Yes.  Present  day  standards  should  not  be 
exceeded. 

4.  Do  you  favor  a  Umlt  on  truck  lengths?  •• 
If  so,  what? 

Yes.  Semitrailer  lengths  should  be  limited 
to  50'  or  possibly  whatever  is  the  maximum 
today. 

5.  Do  you  favor  a  mlnhnum  limit  on  the 
horsepower  weight  ratio?* •• 

Yes.  positively. 

6.  Do  you  favor  increased  user  taxes  for 
trucks?  If  so.  what  sort  of  taxes? 

Yes.  Higher  fuel  taxes  or  possibly  special 
assessment   on   the   license  plates. 

7.  Do  you  favor  further  hearings  on  the 
safety  aspects  of  the  proposed  bill? 

Yes,  absolutely. 

Additional  comments  are  appreciated:  (3) 
The  maximum  total  loads  on  a  standard  de- 
sign vehicle  HS  20-44  Is  8.000  lbs+32,000  lbs. 
+  32,000  lbs  =  72.000  lbs.  This  ought  to  be  the 
gross  weight  limit,  as  all  roadway  designs  are 
based  on  this  today. 

City  and  Countt  or  Denver, 
Denver,  Colo.,  August  27, 1968. 

Hon.  Fred  Schwengel, 
Hou.se  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Schwengel:  Mayor 
Currlgan  has  forwarded  your  request  for  in- 
f ormatlojr  on  Senate  BUI  2658  to  this  office 
for  reply.  We  do  not  have  Information  on  the 
cost  of  the  added  weight  Increment  proposed. 
In  terms  of  heavier-duty  streets  and  bridges, 
but  we  do  wish  to  make  general  comments 
on  two  of  your  questions. 

First,  the  matter  of  width  is  extremely  seri- 
ous to  those  of  us  who  administer  city  street 
operations.  Too  often,  such  width  Increases 
are  supported  by  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and 


City  of  Long  Beach, 
Long  Beach,  Calif.  August  27, 1968. 
Subject:  Communication  and  Questionnaire 
Relative  to  Increases  In  Size  and  Weight 
of  Trucks  Utilizing  Highways. 
Congressman  Fred  Schwengel, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Schwengel:  In  refer- 
ence to  your  letter  of  August  14,  1968  regard- 


•  According  to  the  Trucking  Asso.,  this 
means  an  actual  limit  of  106  to  108"  once 
mirrors,  tire  bulge,  chains,  mud  flaps,  etc.  are 
added. 

••The  proposed  bUl  has  no  provision  at  all 
for  length  limits. 

•  •  •  So  that  trucks  wUl  have  a  minimum 
amount  of  power  on  grades. 
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various  state  highway  departments  data  on 
the  basU  of  the  lane  wldtba  they  use,  or  on 
the  lane  widths  foun  I  on  the  Interstate  sys- 
tem. However,  almost  every  truck  must  leave 
such  systems  sooner  or  later  and  must  use 
city  streets  to  reach  heir  terminals.  It  Is  In 
this  area  that  the  vidth  Increase  proposal 
becomes  very  serious. 

The  City  and  Coun  ty  of  Denver  uses  lanes 
as  narrow  as  nine  feat  (108"),  thus  an  in- 
crease from  the  preseit  96"  to  103"  in  truck 
width,  exclusive  of  ml  rrors,  etc.,  must  be  pro- 
tested unless  such  tn  icks  are  restricted  from 
city  streets  and  the  u  ban  extensions  of  state 
highways.  The  latter  restriction  Is  not  likely 
to  be  accomplished,  since  the  trucks  must 
reach  their  terminal!  thus  we  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  the  wi<  th  limit  remain  at  96". 

Second,  your  qu  istion  of  horsepower- 
weight  ratio  is  extre)  nely  timely.  One  of  the 
great  problems  of  t  'afflc  operations  is  the 
differential  In  speed  capabilities  which  lead 
to  traffic  accidents.  W  e  are  at  tliis  time  work- 
ing with  the  Colora<  o  Department  of  High- 
ways to  place  a  mini  num  speed  iimlt  on  the 
freeway  system  In  De:  iver,  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  collisions  resu  ttlng  from  widely-vary- 
ing travel  speeds.  Tti  $re  will  undoubtedly  be 


a  protest  from  some 


cause  their  units  can  aot  maintain  the  mini- 
mum sprtd.  The  ansi  'er  to  this  Is  that  trucks 
must  hatff  a  minimi  m  horsepower  to  main- 
tain reasonable  tra  'el  speeds  when  fully 
loaded,  and  when  trs  versing  the  grades  they 
would  normally  encoi  nter. 

On  the  matter  of  ;  engths,  as  you  indicate 
the  proposed  federal  i  iiideline  doesn't  go  into 
this,    but  obviously 
again  Is  no  place  foi 


the  city  street  system 
truck  or  truck-trailer 
combinations  of  exce^lve  lengths.  The  Colo- 
feet  seems  to  be  a  rea- 
operations. 


rado  maximum  of  80 

sonable  limit  for  city 

Sincerely, 

RidHASD  C.  Thomas, 
Assis  ant  Traffic  Engineer 


QUESnONNAIRK 


rucking  operations,  be- 


jN  Truck  Safttt 


1.  Do  you  favor  tl  e  proposed  Increase  In 
maximum  truck  wld  ;hs  from  96"  to  102' 
excluding  safety  gear' 

No.  Many  highway  i  In  the  State  of  Ohio 
are  not  of  sufficient  width  to  accommodate 
thU  Increase  in  wic^h  without  creating  a 
hazardous  condition. 


way  maneuvers.  Here  again,  many  Ohio 
highways  will  not  accommodate  longer  ve- 
hicles. A  special  problem  arlMe  where  high- 
ways are  routed  through  cities  and  villages 
where  streets  are  not  of  sufficient  width  to 
allow  safe  turning  movements  for  longer 
vehicles. 

5.  Do  you  favor  a  minimum  limit  on  the 
horsepower/weight  ratio? 

Yes.  Although  no  specific  studies  have  been 
made  in  Ohio,  It  Is  logical  that  the  power 
unit  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  amply 
accotamodate  the  vehicle  weight.  A  margin 
of  safety  In  horsepower/ weight  ratio  should 
also  be  Incorporated. 

6.  Do  you  favor  Increased  user  taxes  for 
trucks?  If  so,  what  sort  of  taxes? 

Yes.  Taxes  should  b«  Imposed  proportion- 
ate to  highway  usage.  Ohio's  Highway  Use 
Tax  (axle-mile  tax)  appears  to  be  effective, 
however,  a  more  efficient  method  of  check- 
ing the  validity  of  owner's  reports  could  be 
devised. 

7.  Do  you  favor  further  hearings  on  the 
safety  aspects  of  the  proposed  bill? 

Yes.  Certainly  enforcement  agencies  and 
highway  engineers  should  be  called  to  testify 
on  accident  experiences,  highway  designs, 
existing  highway  and  street  conditions,  etc.. 
before  final  action  Is  taken  on  the  bill.  An 
independent  research  study  should  be  made 
prior  to  any  final  action. 

COMMENTS 

Ohio  has  had  some  experience  with  "dou- 
ble bottom"  combinations  and  they  have  not 
created  any  particular  problem.  Length 
limitations  as  well  as  weight  restrictions 
pretty  well  control  the  operation  of  these 
vehicles.  Most  users  of  this  type  combina- 
tion haul  light  but  bulky  loads. 

"Triple  bottom"  combinations  are  pres- 
ently operating  on  an  experimental  basis 
on  the  Ohio  Turnpike.  Time  has  been  too 
short  to  develop  any  conclusions  as  to  the 
safety  of  their  use.  It  Is  felt,  however,  that 
few  other  Ohio  highways  will  accommodate 
these  combinations. 

Submitted  by: 

Capt.  C.  R.  Kimiict. 
Planning    and    Research    Section,    Ohio 
State  Highway  Patrol. 


2.  Do  you  favor  th  »  proposed  Increases  In     CONQRESSIONAL  REORGANIZATION 


;>er  axle  weights  of: 
./single  axle?  No.  Ohio 
19,000   lb.  single   axle 


maximum  limits  on 

18.000  to  20.000  ibi., 
presently   permits   a 
weight. 

32,000  to  34,000  lbs 
presently  permits  a 
weight. 

It  Is  felt  the  p^ent  permissible  axle 
maximum.  If  not  too 
Ohio's    highways    and 


/tandem  axle?  No.  Ohio 
32,000    lb.    single    axle 


weights   are    at   the 
great,    for    many    of 


especially  city  streel  i  on  which  they  must 


travel.  Added  weight 
tainly   be   Injurious 


allowances  would  cer- 
;o  many  highway  sur- 


faces,   causing    astr  )nomlcal    maintenance 
costs  and  creating  hazardous  driving  condi- 
tions. 
3.  Do  you  favor  sba  overall  gross  weight 


limit  on  trucks?  If  so, 

Yes.  Ohio  presentl; 

weight    of   78.000    ibi 


fairly  good,  operatin  [  under  this  maximum 


limit.    Any    Increase 


what? 
has  a  maximum  gross 
Experience    has   been 


In    this    gross    weight 


would  undoubtedly  ireate  the  same  condi- 
tions as  outlined  In  t  le  answer  to  Question  2. 

4.  Do  you  favor  a  Imlt  on  truck  lengths? 
If  BO,  what? 

Yes.  Ohio  presently  has  the  following 
length  limitations: 

a.  Passenger  buses, 
46' 

b.  Passenger  bus,  4#' 

c.  Seml-Traller  &  T  actor,  45' 

d.  Any  other  comti  [nation  of  vehicles,  66'. 

e.  All  other  vehlcle< ,  40'. 
Any  Increase  In  1  sngths  would  create  a 

hazard  In  passing,  t^  imlng  and  other  high- 


within  Municipal  corp., 


Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  G^ieaker.  in 
connection  witti  the  debate  and  discus- 
sion on  the  reorganization  bill.  I  was 
pleased  to  have  a  Member  of  the  major- 
ity speak  in  glowing  terms  about  a  special 
study  and  publication  done  by  21  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  The  book  is  entitled, 
"We  Propose  a  Modem  Congress." 

Since  I  was  one  of  the  prime  movers 
and  contributors  to  this  collection  of  data 
and  information  on  proposals  for  an  im- 
proved Congress,  I  felt  highly  compli- 
mented and  encouraged.  The  urgency 
sensed  by  many  Members  of  Congress 
brought  together  this  group  of  Members 
and  made  possible  this  book.  The  con- 
sidering seriously  of  all  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  these  Members  of 
Congress  who  spent  so  much  time  doing 
the  research  and  study  in  the  various 
areas  and  aspects  of  the  problems  that 
are  presented  is  necessary  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  gravity  of  the  problems. 
We  believe  that  the  present  situation  is 
a  definite  handicap  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  fully  and  adequately  carry 
out  its  function  in  this  age  of  technology. 

The  following  table  of  contents  indi- 
cates the  wide  range  of  subjects  and  au- 
thors of  the  various  chapters  that  need 
the  consideration  of  every  student  of 


government,  and  especially  Members  of 
Congress: 

CONTKNTS 

Foreword,  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  Member  q( 
Congress. 

InUoductlon,  Oerald  R.  Ford,  Member  or 
Congress. 

Part  1—  The  committee  structure 

1.  The  Need  For  Increased  Minority  Staif- 
Ing,  James  C.  Cleveland,  Member  of  Congresr^ 

2.  The  Seniority  System,  Hon.  John  V 
Lindsay. 

3.  Rules  and  Procedure  of  the  Standing 
Committees,  Robert  P.  Grlffln,  U.S.  Senato.- 

4.  Strengthening  the  Committee  Structure : 
The  Problem  of  Overlapping  Jurisdiction,  F 
Bradford  Morse,  Member  of  Congress. 

Part  2 — Policymaking,  lobbying,  apd 
oversight 

5.  Science  Policy  and  Congress,  John  B 
Anderson,  Member  of  Congress. 

6.  Congress  and  Foreign  Policy,  Ogden  R 
Reld,  Member  of  Congress. 

7.  Reforming  the  Budgetary  and  Fiscal  Ma- 
chinery of  Congress,  Robert  McClory,  ileni- 
ber  of  Congress. 

8.  Lobbying,  Paul  Flndley,  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

9.  Lobbying  by  the  Administration,  Ancher 
Nelten,  Member  of  Congress. 

10.  Reorganization  of  the  Cammlttees  o:\ 
Oovernment  Operations  and  Minority  Co:i- 
trol  of  Investigation.  Robert  H.  Michel. 
Memt>er  of  Congress. 

Part  3. — Toward  more  efficiency  and  a  better 
image 

11.  Congressional  Pages:  Their  Work  ana 
Schooling.  William  L.  Springer,  Member  of 
Congress. 

12.  Reforms  Needed  in  House  Personnel 
Procedures,  Joel  T.  Broyhill,  Member  of 
Congress. 

13.  Floor  Procedure  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenutlves,  John  J.  Rhodes.  Member  u( 
Cong^ress. 

•     14.  Electric  Voting  in  the  Hovise.  Durward 
a.  Hall,  Member  of  Congress. 

16.  Contested  Elections  to  the  House  if 
Representatives,  Robert  C.  McEwen.  Member 
of  Congress. 

16.  The  Cost  of  Getting  There  and  Length 
of  Stay,  Laurence  J.  Burton.  Member  of 
Congress. 

17.  Congressional  Ethics,  Bob  Wilson 
Member  of  Congress. 

Part  4. — Information,  technology,  and 
citizens'  rights 

18.  The  Case  for  Television  and  Radio  Cov- 
erage, Robert  F.  Ellsworth,  Member  cf 
Congress. 

19.  Managing  the  District  of  Coliuibta. 
Charles  McC.  Mathlas,  Jr.,  Memt>er  of 
Congress. 

20.  The  Operation  of  the  Congressional 
Office,  Donald  Riunsfeld,  Member  of  Congress. 

21.  Information  Handling:  "For  a  Vast  Fu- 
ture Also,"  Fred  Schwengel,  Member  of 
Congress. 

Appendices. 

The  foreword,  as  indicated,  is  written 
by  Tom  Curtis,  one  of  the  most  able 
Members  of  Congress,  a  man  who  has 
given  much  study  to  the  problems  of 
Congress  and  especially  as  they  relate  to 
minority  staffing,  and  who  is  considered 
by  all  to  be  one  of  the  great  authorities 
on  fiscal  matters  and  taxes  in  the  Con- 
gress. His  foreword  reads: 

FOKEWOao 

(By  Thomas  B.  Cxtrtis) 
The  need  for  congressional  reform  is 
urgent  If  our  society  Is  to  retain  the  Congress 
as  a  study  and  deliberative  body  charged 
with  making  crucial  social  judgments  and 
maintaining  the  traditional  separation  and 
balance  of  governmental  power  essential  to 
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the  preservation  and  further  development  of 
human  freedom. 

Ideally,  Congress  Is  a  mechanism  for 
gathering  together  the  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom existing  within  the  society  to  make 
judgments  to  solve  the  problems  facing  the 
society.  Assembling  the  necessary  data  and 
background  information  occurs  through 
three  primary  processes.  First,  the  distilled 
wisdom  (i.e..  that  which  has  been  reduced 
to  books  and  other  unite  of  storage)  con- 
tained m  the  Library  of  Congress  Is  further 
refined  for  Members  of  Congress  by  the 
Legislative  Reference  of  the  Library.  Second, 
the  current  wisdom  of  the  society  Is  col- 
lected through  the  standing  conunmlttees  of 
the  Congress  with  the  help  of  professional 
suff  employed  by  the  committees.  It  Is  In 
these  forums  that  the  knowledge  of  experte 
m  the  executive  branch  and  In  the  private 
sector  is  brought  to  bear  on  public  problems 
and  national  goals.  The  testimony  is  rcelved 
in  public  hearings  with  the  witnesses  under 
cross-examination  and  their  statemente  sub- 
ject to  rebuttal.  Third,  from  the  letters  and 
conversations  of  constltuente  and  self-in- 
terest groups  m  the  society,  Members  of  Con- 
gress gather  knowledge  of  the  subject  upon 
which  the  Individual  citizens  are  uniquely 
expert:  how  the  laws  as  written  and  ad- 
ministered affect  them. 

The  deliberative  process  in  Congress  also 
has  three  essential  parte.  The  committees. 
each  assigned  Jurisdiction  over  particular 
subject-matter  areas,  study  the  mass  of  as- 
sembled data  and  argumente  obtained  from 
the  sources  described  above.  These  data  and 
argimaente  are  then  boiled  down  Into  written 
reports,  containing  majority  and  minority 
views,  to  accompany  the  legislation  for  the 
next  stage  of  deliberation,  the  floor  debate. 
The  floor  debate  U  essentially  among  the 
members  of  the  committee  responsible  for 
conducting  the  study  and  Issuing  the  printed 
report.  The  rest  of  the  members  sit  some- 
what as  a  Jury,  albeit  with  the  power  of  in- 
terrupting to  ask  questions  and  to  contribute 
collateral  knowledge  and  argumente.  Finally, 
a  deliberation  occiuw  between  "managers"  of 
both  houses  to  strike  a  common  version  of 
the  usually  divergent  versions  resulting  from 
the  decision-making  processes  which  go  on  in 
both  houses  of  Congress.  There  is  a  possible 
further  deliberation  in  the  event  that  the 
President  vetoes  the  ultimate  Judgmente 
reached  and  the  Congress  decides  to  override 
the  President's  veto. 

There  Is  another  theory  of  Congress,  a 
competing  theory  which  Is  Increasingly  win- 
ning supporters  and  which  has  already 
weakened  the  Congress  as  a  study  and  delib- 
erative body.  This  theory  seeks  to  retain  the 
Congress  as  a  mechanism  for  recording  deci- 
sions which  have  been  made  previously  and 
elsewhere  in  the  society  through  different 
processes.  Those  presently  advancing  this 
radical  theory  of  the  Congress  think  of  these 
decisions  as  being  made  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  federal  government,  but  once 
the  Congress  is  structured  as  a  conduit  these 
decisions  could  as  easily  be  made  In  Wall 
Street,  along  the  Charles  River,  or  wherever 
the  powers  within  the  society  may  rest.  The 
legislative  process  under  the  conduit  theory 
is  reduced  to  a  system  whereby  the  decisions, 
wherever  they  are  made,  would  be  forced 
through  the  Congress  by  whatever  methods 
may  be  necessary.  These  methods  In  practice 
bypass  the  techniques  of  appealing  to  facte 
and  fair  argument.  The  great  fault  of  the 
condtilt  theory  for  reaching  decisions  is  that 
is  does  not  permit  Congress  to  avail  Itself  of 
the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom within  the  society.  Indeed,  the  actual 
decision-making  is  conducted  behind  closed 
doors,  frequently  in  guarded  or  unknown 
buUdlngs.  The  gathering  of  the  data  and  the 
deliberations  are  not  made  public.  Who  gives 
the  information,  what  argtunente  are  ad- 
vanced, remain  secret.  Members  of  Congress 
as  weU  as  the  general  public  are  left  in  the 


dark  and  given  only  the  data  and  argumente 
which  support  the  Judgmente  made. 

I  think  It  is  obvious  that  total  Implemen- 
tation of  this  theory  ultimately  would  destroy 
the  Congress  as  a  study  and  deliberative 
body.  The  Congress  under  this  concept  would 
be  basically  a  super  computer  machine,  a 
public  opinion  computer,  to  record  and  re- 
flect the  pressures  which  have  been  built  up 
within  the  society  through  propaganda  cam- 
paigns. Propaganda  results  when  the  experte 
and  spokesmen  for  various  polnte  of  view  do 
not  confront  each  other  in  a  common  forum 
and  are  not  subjected  to  cross-examination 
and  rebuttal. 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  papers  prepared 
by  pragmatlste  In  the  field  of  legislation  who 
are  dedicated  to  the  Ideal  that  Congress  be  a 
study  and  deliberative  body.  It  is  our  belief 
that  not  only  is  freedom  preserved  by  main- 
taining an  effective  Congress,  but  in  the  long 
run  the  Judgmente  rendered  by  the  people's 
representatives  through  the  deliberative 
process  prove  to  be  wiser  and  of  more  benefit 
to  mantdnd. 

The  introduction  was  written  by  the 
Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford,  who  is  a  man 
of  great  stature  and  ability,  who  has  had 
experience  and  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected Members  of  the  House,  and  who 
will  have  earned  for  himself,  if  he  has  not 
already  done  so,  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  outstanding  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  history.  His  introduction  is 
pertinent  and  needs  the  consideration  of 
all  who  will  want  to  read  and  consider 
the  suggestions  of  the  book.  "We  Pro- 
pose: A  Modem  Congress."  The  intro- 
duction is  as  follows: 

1  NTRODUCnO  N 

(By  Oexau)  R.  Ford) 

The  willingness  of  all  Members  of  the  89th 
Congress  to  undertake  a  study  of  their 
institutions  on  record:  the  resolution 
creating  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress  was  passed  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  In  both  houses. 

The  extent  to  which  Congress  was  willing 
to  clean  out  ite  closete  was,  however,  sharply 
limited  by  this  language  of  the  resolution: 
'•Provided,  That  nothing  In  this  concurrent 
resolution  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  committee  to  make  any  recommenda- 
tions with  reelect  to  the  rules,  parliamen- 
tary procedtires,  practices,  and/or  precedente 
of  either  House ..." 

A  two-party  system,  to  operate  in  the 
public  Interest  regardless  of  which  party 
holds  temporary  pwwer,  imposes  on  memljers 
of  the  minority  party  two  concurrent  re- 
sponslblllltes:  to  check  any  tendency  toward 
excess  or  abuse  of  majority  rule,  and  to 
compenstate  for  deficiencies  or  deliberate  in- 
action on  the  part  of  the  majority.  The  Joint 
Committee  was  to  be  composed  of  twelve 
members,  an  equal  nvunber  from  each  hovise, 
equally  divided  between  the  parties.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  distinguished,  hard-working  group. 
But  It  should  l>e  pointed  out  that  the  co- 
chairman  of  the  Committee  are  both  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party. 

The  Republican  Task  Force  on  Congres- 
sional Reform  and  Minority  SUfflng  was 
created  in  part  to  assure  that  every  signifi- 
cant aspect  of  the  operation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  be  studied  and  to 
serve  as  a  reservoir  of  recommendations 
should  the  Joint  Committee  fall  to  report 
out  a  comprehensive  set  of  proposals  for 
modernizing  the  machinery  and  strengthen- 
ing the  role  of  Congress  in  the  twentieth 
century. 

AddlMonally,  the  new  Task  Force  was  to 
continue  the  constructive  efforte  of  the  old 
Schwengel  Committee  (B8th  Congress)  to  cor- 
rect the  ImbaUnce  in  staffing  of  House  Com- 
mittees and  to  focus  public  attention  on  re- 
maining handicaps  under  which  the  minor- 
ity party  labors  to  fulfill  ite  responsibilities. 


Iiast.  the  appointment  of  a  task  force,  as 
opposed  to  a  committee  or  study  group,  grew 
out  of  a  recognition  that  since  Members  of 
Congress  are  alone  responsible  for  making 
needed  Improvements  In  the  operation  of 
their  institution,  they  ought  themselves  to 
sweat  out  the  research  and  study  necessary 
to  render  wise  Judgments. 

Happily,  the  co-chairmen  of  the  Joint 
Committee  have  been  both  gracious  in  in- 
viting and  patient  In  listening  to  testimony 
of  all  witnesses  irrespective  of  the  language 
of  tlie  Committee's  charter.  In  a  rare  dU- 
plav  of  harmony  and  cooperation,  the  staffs 
of  the  Committee,  the  Democratic  Study 
Group,  and  our  Republican  T&sk  Force  have 
swapped  and  shared  bite  of  mformaticn  dug 
up  by  each  to  supplement  the  research  ef- 
forte of  the  other.  Although  this  book  goes 
to  press  in  advance  of  the  Committee's  Final 
Report,  it  Is  expected  that  a  number  of  strong 
and  fair  recommendations  will  be  put  before 
Congress  as  a  result  of  the  dedicated  labors 
of  all  three  groups. 

Our  book  does  not  present  a  comprehen- 
sive set  of  blueprlnte  for  modernizing  C'm- 
gress.  In  those  areas  in  whicli  we  feel  ade- 
quate research  obviates  specific  coi^clusions. 
Members  have  gone  forward  with  their  rec- 
ommendations in  legislative  form  {e.g.,  Joel 
Broyhill's  bill  to  abolish  the  -basic  rate- 
method  of  determining  clerk  hire:  Bob  Ells- 
worth's bills  to  permit  telecast  and  broiid- 
cact  coverage  of  proceedings  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  of  public  hearings  of  House 
committees).  In  other  areas,  Memt>ers  iiave 
reached  solid  conclusions  but  are  waiting 
for  the  Pinal  Report  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee ijefore  introducing  corrective  measures 
of  their  own.  In  yet  other  areas,  we  admit 
that  we  have  barely  scratched  the  surface 
in  relation  to  the  amount  of  research  that 
ought  to  be  done,  and  we  have  no  firm  con- 
clusions to  offer  at  this  time.  (In  these  areas, 
we  have  tried  to  present  the  problem,  at 
least,  and  to  discuss  a  few  of  Ite  ramifi- 
cations.) 

The  world,  the  nation,  and  the  relations 
between  the  U.S.  Executive  and  Congress 
have  undergone  great  changes  in  the  turbu- 
lent twentieth  century.  "Important  princi- 
ples," Lincoln  said,  "may  and  must  be  in- 
flexible." It  is  another  matter,  however,  to 
decide  how  best  to  guarantee  that  the  prin- 
ciples win  be  upheld  while  government 
moves  swiftly,  as  It  often  must,  to  protect 
the  rlghte  of  all  citizens,  look  to  the  neeas 
of  the  nation's  underprivileged  minorities, 
and  combat  the  "thorns  of  progress"  at 
home  while  fighting  the  Communist  menace 
abroad.  "Reform"  Is  a  tricky  word;  change 
per  se  Is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  prog- 
ress. Each  and  every  proposal  for  reform 
of  Congress  mxist  be  weighed  against  other 
suggested  reforms,  and  all  must  be  weighed 
in  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
branches  of  government. 

Mute  v^ltness  to  the  complexity  of  congres- 
sional reform  may  be  seen  in  the  expansion 
of  our  original  task  force  of  eight  members 
to  one  comprising  twenty-one  members. 
"The  more  you  unwind,"  as  our  staff  com- 
plained one  day,  "the  bigger  the  ball  geW." 
Finally,  we  had  to  say  this  is  the  day  we  go 
to  press.  Our  work  U  unfinished,  but  if  we 
wait  until  1984  to  publish.  It  may  be  too  late 
for  the  book  to  do  any  good.  We  will  present 
our  findings  to  date,  limited  as  they  are,  with 
the  hope  that  others  will  Join  this  common 
cause  to  finish  the  work  we  have  begun.  IX 
we  have  succeeded  in  stirring  public  discus- 
sion on  the  role  of  today's  Congress,  we  have 
made  a  meaningful  contribution  to  the  con- 
tinuing experiment  In  American  democracy. 
We  hope  that  some  of  our  recommendations 
win  be  acted  upon  without  further  delay, 
for.  as  Dr.  George  Galloway  has  said: 

"Representative  government  is  the  key- 
stone of  the  democratic  arch.  The  eyes  of  the 
world  are  upon  It  and  the  way  It  works.  If 
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methods."  (The  Legislative  Process  in  Con- 
gress) 

While  the  authors  bf  this  book  have  done 
the  bulk  of  the  reseai  :h  In  each  speclflc  area 
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Therefore,  we  grat^ully  acknowledge   the 
assistance  of  the  mai  ly  individuals  who  as 


translated  our  drafts. 


S.  Orlfflth,  Oeorge  B. 


Oalloway.  and  Walte  '  Kravltz,  particularly, 
we  express  our  deep  tl  anks  for  their  immeas- 
urable patience  and  netlculous  care  In  re- 
viewing the  manuscrl  it.  Dr.  Orlfflth,  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Intern  itlonal  Service.  Ameri- 
can University,  was  t:  le  director  of  Congress' 
Legislative  Reference  Service  for  18  years.  He 
is  the  author  of  Conj  ress:  Its  Contemporary 
Role.  Dr.  Oalloway.  Se  ilor  Sp««t*Ilst  In  Amer- 
ican Oovrt-timcnt  and  History  for  the  Library 
of  CCngresa;  "has  wrltt  n  the  official  History  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Rep  resentatives.  the  classic 
book  on  The  Legislate  ve  Process  in  Congress, 
and  has  contributed  as  well  to  the  actual 
rules  of  the  House  t  s  staff  director  of  the 
LaFollette-Monroney  IJommlttee  from  which 
came  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  Dr.  Kravltz.  A  lalyst  in  History  and 
Government  for  the  I  Ibrary  of  Congress,  has 
scarcely  begun  his  orn  writing  career,  but 
his  research  efforts  i  ir  Members  and  com- 
mittees of  Congress  o:  Ter  promise  of  brilliant 
writing  in  the  field. 

Additionally,  we  wi  luld  like  to  thank  the 
following  distinguish*  d  authorities  for  their 
consistently  tactful  ind  constructive  criti- 
cism: Dr.  Douglas  £  illey.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity; Dr.  Charles  O  Jones,  University  of 
Arizona:  Dr  Samuel  7.  Patterson,  University 
of  Iowa:  Dr.  Robert  1 1.  Peabody,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University:  Dr.  Ji  hn  S.  Saloma,  III,  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  '  if  Technology,  and  Dr. 
William  B.  Prenderg  itst.  Staff  Director  of 
the  House  Republlcai  i  Conference. 

The  small,  hard-wo  king  staff  of  the  Joint 
Conunlttee  has  been  belpful  in  many  ways 
and  at  all  times,  and  we  thank  Mr.  DeVler 
Plerson.  Hon.  Oeorge  Meader,  Dr.  Nicholas 
Masters.  Mr.  Melvtn  Sneed.  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Tenenbaum.  Mrs.  Ja  ne  Peigler.  and  Miss 
Marilyn  Jarvls  for  ;  ervices  rendered.  We 
acknowledge  our  gratl  ude  also  to  Dr.  Edward 
Wenk.  Jr.,  and  Mr.  H  Dbert  L.  Chartrand  of 
the  Legislative  Refere:  ice  Service,  and  to  Mr. 
Harry  McOUl,  Chief  o:  the  House  Disbursing 
Offlce,  for  expert  help  at  various  points. 

The  following  Coi  gresslonal  staff  aides 
have  provided  Invalua  >le  assistance  through- 
out the  project:  Mr.  )avid  Blanton.  III.  Mr. 
Marlon  Burson,  Mr.  1  nillam  Casselman.  Mr. 
William  Copenhaver,  Mr.  James  Cromwell. 
Mr.  Clifton  Enfleld.  Mr.  James  Pairchlld. 
Mr.  Glenn  Freeman.  ^  Iss  Carrie  Johnson.  Mr. 
Homer  Krout.  Mr.  Biuce  Ladd,  Miss  Unda 
Lee,  Mr.  Vlrkler  Legate.  Mrs.  Barbara  Lud- 
den.  Mr.  Sol  Mosher.j  Mr.  Don  Olson,  Mr. 
Leonard  PUska.  Mr.  Tl  nothy  Smith.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Spencer.  Miss  :  iutb  Wldmayer.  and 
Mr.  Alan  Woods.  Addlt  lonally,  we  would  like 
to  record  our  thanks  1 1  Miss  Madeleine  Mar- 
ceau  and  the  staff  of  Xep.  James  Cleveland, 
and  to  Mrs.  Marilyn  ]  :arly  and  the  staff  of 
Rep.  Thomas  Curtis,  for  superb  logistical 
support. 

Finally,  we  extend  c  iir  thanks  to  the  able 
young  men  and  womei .  who  assisted  our  ef- 
forts while  serving  Inte  -nshlps  in  various  Re- 
publican Members'  offl<ss :  Miss  Susan  Ander- 
son (Mt.  Holyoke  '66). Ronald  Burnett  (Pea- 
body    Conservatory    JB8),    Charles    Daney 


(M.I.T.  '66).  Clem  Dlnsmore  (Princeton  '65). 
Michael  Hofmayer  (Tale  '66).  William  Hyde 
(U.  of  UUh  -eC).  William  Loos  (U.  of  Utah 
'66),  Miss  Jean  Mclnnls  (Southwest  Missouri 
State  '66).  John  Melsel  (Tale  '66),  Clarence 
Pride  (U.  of  Vermont  '66),  Mark  Simpson 
(Columbia  '65) ,  John  Sterling  (Stanford  '67) , 
and  Vern  VanderWelde  (U.  of  Michigan  Law 
'66).  Without  the  cooperation  of  these  alert 
scholars  (who  became  known  us  the  "Little 
League  Task  Force  on  Congressional  Re- 
form") the  survey  of  congressional  offices  by 
the  American  Political  Science  Asaociation 
would  never  have  been  completed.  Also,  we 
thank  Edward  Blair,  Jr..  (Standford  '66), 
Gary  Cunningham  (U.  of  Michigan  '86).  Miss 
Susan  Daniels  (Otterbeln  '67),  Miss  Nancy 
Orover  (George  Washington  '68),  Schuyler 
Henderson  (Princeton  '67),  Miss  Susan  Hos- 
mer  (Vossar  '69),  James  Leach  (Johns  Hop- 
kins '66).  Charles  McMillan  (Princeton  '67). 
C.  W.  (Qulncey)  Rogers  (Yale  Law  '67),  and 
Steve  Sloca    (Dartmouth   '66). 

And  to  Mr.  Richard  B.  Fisher,  Mr.  Morrle 
Helltzer.  tmd  Miss  Luna  Wolf  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  our  apologies  (or  the 
many  delays  and  gratitude  for  their  patience 
and  understanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  of  minority 
staffing  has  been  a  major  interest  of  mine 
over  a  period  of  8  years,  and  the  more  I 
study  this  problem,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems and  handicaps  to  a  more  effective 
Congress. 

The  minority  cannot  function  imtll 
and  unless  it  has  adequate  staffing  on 
which  to  rely,  and  with  which  to  work, 
on  every  one  of  the  committees.  More 
than  that,  it  needs  a  qualified  staff. 

One  of  the  approaches  to  the  solution 
to  the  problem  was  presented  by  myself 
in  the  form  of  a  resolution  which  would 
change  the  rules  so  that  the  minority,  on 
its  own  motion,  could  have  up  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  staff  and  40  percent  of  the 
budget  for  any  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee. I  suggest  the  change  of  rules  on  the 
basis  that  it  be  granted  on  their  own 
motion  because  this  would  not  disturb 
the  few  committees  that  are  truly  bi- 
partisan and  are  functioning  in  the  man- 
ner it  was  intended  under  the  rules  which 
we  now  operate  and  as  they  were  passed 
sevei-al  years  ago. 

During  my  2-year  absence,  a  dlstln- 
Kuished  and  very  able  Congressman, 
James  C.  Cleveland,  of  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  Hampshire, 
became  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  minority  staffing.  He  has  performed 
admirably  as  the  chairman,  as  is  his  cus- 
tom in  whatever  he  does,  and  made  a 
very  salutory  contribution  to  pointing  up 
the  problem  and  has  supervised  and  di- 
rected the  continuing  study  that  was 
needed  to  emphasize  and  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  political  scientists  and 
the  Members  of  Congress  the  urgency  of 
the  minority  staffing  problem.  He  nat- 
urally was  asked  to  write  a  chapter  on 
minority  staffing  in  the  book  I  refer  to, 
"We  Propose."  and  has  done  so  in  a  verj' 
knowledgeable  manner  and  has  clearly 
set  forth  the  problem,  and  presents  Its 
urgency.  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  TMr.  Cleveland]  pre- 
sents here  In  this  article  one  of  the  most 
potent  arguments,  not  only  for  minority 
staffing,  but  for  the  reorganization  bill 
which  is  so  important  to  the  Congress, 
and  most  of  all  to  the  people  in  our  coun- 
try, who  suffer  because  we  do  not  have  an 


effective  Congress  and/or  adequate  staf- 
fing for  minority.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  present 
for  the  Record,  the  article  by  James  C. 
Cleveland,  entitled,  "The  Need  for  In- 
creased Minority  Staffing": 

THE    NEED    FOB    INCKXASKD    MINOKrrT    8TA>nNG 

(By  JAMES  C.  Cleveland)  * 
Introductory  note 

The  adequacy  of  congreesional  staffing  in 
a  broader  sense  Involves  the  continuing  elll- 
cacy  of  Congress  vis-A-vis  the  President.  The 
survival  of  representative  government  Is  di- 
rectly at  stake. 

In  many  areas  of  the  world  during  recent 
years,  we  have  witnessed  a  decline  in  the 
power  of  established  parllments  and  a  shift 
of  that  power  to  the  executive.  The  subordi- 
nation of  the  power  of  newly  established 
parllments  to  the  executive  in  the  emerging 
nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  underscores  that 
trend.  One  of  the  most  notorious  instances 
of  a  decline  in  the  power  of  an  established 
parllment  occurred  recently  In  France, 
where  the  French  people,  with  apparent 
willingness,  accepted  the  transfer  of  Impor- 
tant powers  from  the  legislature  to  the  ex- 
ecutive. 

■  It  should  be  pointed  out  to  those  who  can 
watch  a  drift  away  from  representative  gov- 
ernment with  equanimity,  that  it  was  such 
a  trend  which  paved  the  way  for  the  as- 
cendency of  Hitler.  Lack  of  representative 
government  Is  also  a  characterlsic  of  the 
Communist-dominated  countries  of  today. 

The  need  for  establishing  new  rules  in 
Congress  to  insure  the  minority  party  an 
adequate  supply  of  professional  staff  on 
conmilttees  is  of  overriding  Importance.  It 
must  be  met  promptly  If  Congress  is  to 
fulfill  its  constitutionally  assigned  functions 
as  a  co-equal  branch  of  government. 

This  is  a  problem  that  has  engaged  and 
troubled  many  minds,  inside  Congress  and 
out.  in  partisan  and  nonpartisan  context, 
for  many  years.  The  work  of  this  chapter  is 
founded  on  much  preceding  labor  by  many 
hands  as  well  as  on  my  own  experience  and 
observations. 

While  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
acknowledge  everyone  who  has  contributed 
to  the  development  of  this  issue,  I  do  wish 
particularly  to  acknowledge  the  work  of  the 
Honorable  Fred  Schwengel  of  Iowa,  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  old  House  Republican  Con- 
ference Subcommittee  on  Increased  Minority 
Staffing,  the  predecessor  to  the  present  Task 
Force.  I  also  wish  to  acknowledge  the  inval- 
uable work  of  Miss  Mary  Mclnnls.  staff  as- 
sistant to  the  present  Task  Force. 

The  serious  threat  to  an  effective  Congress, 
and  therefore  to  representative  government 
itself,  which  is  posed  by  the  lack  uf  adequate 
staff  for  the  minority  has  not  been  fully  tm- 
derstood,  even  by  some  members  of  the  mi- 
nority. Interest  and  concern  is  growing,  how- 
ever, and  the  time  is  not  far  off  when,  I  be- 
lieve, the  majority  of  both  parties  in  Con- 
gress win  realize  what  adequate  minority 
staffing  would  really  mean  for  them  in  terms 
of  increasing  their  effectiveness — and  that  of 
representative  government. 

One  of  the  best  statements  of  the  Issue  was 
published  on  March  15,  1963,  by  the  Schwen- 
gel Subcommittee  and  signed  by  the  follow- 
ing political  scientists:  Dr.  Robert  J.  Huck- 
shorn,  Bethesda.  Maryland:  Dr.  Howard  Pen- 
nlman.  Chairman,  Department  of  Govern- 
ment, Georgetown  University:  Dr.  Franklin 
Burdette,  Bethesda,  Maryland:  Dr.  Brownlee 
S.  Corrln,  Goucher  College,  Baltimore.  Mary- 
land: Dr.  George  Carey.  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity: and  Dr.  Russell  Ross.  University  of 
Iowa.  I  quote  It  here  in  fuU: 

"POUTICAL   SCIENTISTS'   STATEMENT  OM 
MINOEITT    STAITINC 

"The  comjnlttee  staff  function  at  the  con- 
greaalonal  level  is  not  being  fulfilled.  And  a 
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failure  to  do  so  is  not  only  unfair,  but  it 
Is  a  threat  to  the  tradition  of  representative 
government.  Responsibility  for  this  condition 
falls  upon  the  Democratic  Party  leadership 
m  Congress. 

"To  deny  the  Minority  In  Congress  access 
to  adequate  representation  on  Committee 
staffs  eliminates  the  opportunity  for  a  minor- 
ity to  act  responsibly  after  a  careful  examin- 
ation of  the  problems  under  consideration. 
Congressmen,  In  this  difficult  and  complex 
period  of  our  history,  require  access  to  data 
and  evaluation  In  those  subject  areas  to 
which  they  are  given  responsibility  as  Com- 
mittee members.  It  Is  obvious  that  this  work 
cannot  l>e  placed  regularly  with  their  own 
offlce  staffs,  which  have  functions  very  differ- 
ent from  those  of  a  Committee.  It  Is  obvious, 
in  light  of  policy  formulation  patterns  at  all 
levels  of  government,  that  the  adversarial 
technique  of  law  and  politics  in  this  country 
requires  a  personal  relationship  In  which  a 
congressman  can  develop  confidence  with  the 
professional  staff  members.  This  is  why.  of 
course,  the  President  has  a  high  degree  of 
control  over  bis  White  House  Staff,  as  well  as 
at  many  policy-making  levels  in  the  Execu- 
tive Departments. 

"Some  have  argued  that  an  increase  in 
minority  staffing  of  congressional  committees 
would  jeopardize  the  recent  'professtonallza- 
tlon'  of  these  staffs.  We  do  not  believe  that 
this  is  true.  There  is  no  reason  why  such 
'professlonallzatlon'  cannot  take  place  In  a 
bipartisan  framework.  What  Is  needed  are 
professional  staff  members  separately  respon- 
sible to  the  majority  and  the  minority.  The 
demand  that  a  substantially  larger  portion 
of  the  professional  staff  be  responsible  to 
the  minority  members  is  wholly  reasonable 
and  within  the  best  democratic  traditions. 

"Congressional  committee  staff  members 
are  not  intended  to  serve  the  same  function 
as  staff  members  in  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service.  Nor  should  they.  The  Committee  staff 
must  possess  high  levels  of  competence.  It  is 
equally  Important,  however,  that  there  exists 
mutual  confidence  between  the  congressmen 
and  the  staff  members.  This  confidence  Is  not 
possible  when  a  mlnlorlty  party,  be  It  Demo- 
crat or  Republican  (and  there  Is  always  the 
possibility  of  reversal  of  role) ,  does  not  have 
access  to  adequate  and  qualified  professional 
staff  members  of  Its  own  selection. 

"The  existing  position  is  more  than  tmfor- 
tunate;  It  is  a  subtle  denial  of  freedom 
of  effective  speech,  of  which  Congress  as  a 
body  purports  to  be  justly  proud.  It  hinders 
reasoned  debate  that  alone  can  lead  to  just 
soluUon  of  legislative  problems.  It  prevents 
the  minority  from  carrying  out  Its  major 
democratic  function  of  knowledgeable  criti- 
cism. 

"The  country  cannot  afford  gamesmanship 
or  petty,  cheap  politics  at  the  congressional 
level.  Yet,  we  are  witnessing  an  outstanding 
example  of  partisan  pettiness  In  the  demal 
to  the  Dolnorlty  in  Congress  the  right  to  ex- 
ercise Its  legislative  function  by  refusing  to 
grant  it  necessarj*  staff  support." 

The  issue  has  also  engaged  the  earnest 
attention  of  thoughtful  members  of  the  pre- 
sent majority  party.  In  his  testimony  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress.  Rep.  John  S.  Monagan  (D.. 
Conn.),  stated: 

"The  capacity  of  the  minority  to  examine 
and  criticize  should  not  be  abridged,  but 
should  be  preser\-ed  as  a  basic  strength  of 
our  system".' 

In  the  course  of  these  same  hearings.  Rep. 
David  S.  King  (D..  Utah),  expanded  this  line 
of  thought:  "...  a  formula  must  be  found 
for  balancing  the  personnel  of  the  conunlttee 
staffs  more  equitably  between  the  majority 
and  minority  parties.  ...  In  my  opinion,  the 
balance  of  personnel  between  the  two  parties 
on  the  committee  staffs  should  more  nearly 
approximate  the  division  of  party  strength 
In  the  House  Itself.  .  .  ."' 
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One  more  quotation  will  help  set  forth  the 
urgency  of  the  issue.  Dr.  James  A.  Robinson, 
professor  of  political  science  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ohio,  writes:  "...  It  is  not  fairness, 
however,  that  constitutes  the  most  compel- 
ling argument  for  providing  minorities  with 
a  staff  almost  equal  In  number  with  that  of 
the  majority.  The  best  argument  is  that  the 
improved  performance  of  the  minority  mem- 
bers helps  to  strengthen  the  legislative  way 
of  life.  If  the  majority  party  becomes  increas- 
ingly aligned  with  the  executive  branch  .  .  . 
then  we  must  look  to  the  minority  to  check 
the  majority  and  In  so  doing  to  provide  the 
necessary  counterbalance  to  executive  power 
Hence,  generous  allocations  of  minority  staf- 
fing are  essential  to  the  normative  theory 
of  Congress.  .  .  ."  • 

The  present  situation  Is  deplorable.  Al- 
though precise  figures  on  majority-minority 
divisions  among  committee  staffs  in  the 
House  have  proven  Impossible  to  obtain,  re- 
search Into  committee  payrolls,  conducted 
both  by  the  old  Schwengel  Subcommittee 
and  my  own  Task  Force,  establish  n  general 
ratio  of  about  10  to  1  in  favor  of  the  majority. 

Some  committees — e.g..  Armed  Services, 
House  Administration,  and  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee — list  no  personnel  as 
responsible  to  the  minority. 

One  rough  measure  of  the  discrepancy  in 
staffing  is  that  counsel  assigned  to  the  mi- 
nority often  do  not  receive  as  much  pay  as 
majority  counsel.  Naturally,  this  creates  dif- 
ficult recruitment  problems  for  the  minor- 
ity. There  has  never  been  any  suggestion 
that  minority  members  of  Congress  shovild 
be  paid  less  than  Congressmen  belonging  to 
the  majority  party,  and  the  principle  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  the  case  of  staff.  It  makes 
no  more  sense  to  pay  minority  staff  person- 
nel less  for  equal  work  than  majority  staffers 
than  it  would  to  pay  less  to  minority  Con- 
gressmen themselves. 

In  fairness,  however,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  minority  leaders  on  committees  do  not 
always  press  as  hard  as  they  should  to  obtain 
salary  equity  for  minority  counsel.  This  con- 
dition, however,  merely  reinforces  the  need 
to  establish  the  equal  pay  principle  by  legis- 
lation. 

Even  In  the  cases  of  committees  which  do 
list  staff  members  as  assigned  specifically  to 
assist  the  minority,  those  employees  are  ulti- 
mately responsible  to  the  committee  chair- 
man, who  is  always  a  member  of  the  majority 
party.  By  that  I  mean  that  they  cannot  be 
hired  without  the  chairman's  approval;  their 
salaries  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
majority,  and  often  their  physical  location  Is 
determined  by  the  majority.  Thus,  nowhere 
in  the  House  does  the  minority  party  have 
guaranteed  to  it  an  unobstructed  conduit  to 
information  vital  to  the  success  of  its  ad- 
versary role  under  our  two-party  system. 

We  Republicans,  currently  in  the  minority, 
are  often  accused  of  mere  obstructionism  and 
are  charged  with  failure  to  come  up  with 
constructive  alternatives.  Under  the  ex- 
tremely hampering  conditions  In  which  we 
must  operate,  it  Is  remarkable  that  we  have 
done  as  well  as  we  have.  When  the  majority 
party  not  only  controls  all  committee  per- 
sonnel but.  as  is  the  case  at  present,  has  ex- 
clusive access  to  the  vast  resources  of  advice, 
Information,  and  power  in  all  the  federal 
agencies,  the  minority  party  is  at  a  terrible 
disadvantage.  This  Is  very  bad  for  represent- 
ative government,  because  It  chokes  off  re- 
sponsible criticism  and  seriously  cramps  the 
capacity  of  the  public  to  find  out  what  is 
going  on  so  it  can  form  independent  judg- 
ments. The  ability  to  reach  sound  policy  de- 
cisions for  the  nation,  both  in  foreign  and 
domestic  affairs.  Is  critically  hobbled  in  these 
circumstances. 

In  spite  of  Its  handicaps,  the  Republican 
Party  is  doing  a  creditable  job  in  its  present 
minority  status  in  the  House.  This  is  reflected 
in  the  Increase  in  the  nvimber  of  Minority 
Views  and  Supplemental  Views  by  Repub- 
licans appearing  In  committee  reports  on 


various  bills.  These  minority  views  perform  a 
vital  fvinction  under  the  adversary  system 
and  represent  a  valuable  distillation  of  op- 
position views.  Often  they  form  the  basis  of 
future  legislation  or  corrections  to  existing 
programs. 

In  my  own  Committee  on  Public  Works.  I 
use  this  vehicle  quite  frequently  even  when 
I  am  In  accord  with  the  general  purposes  of 
the  particular  legislation.  They  are  the  best 
means  of  establishing  for  the  permanent 
record  an  assessment  of  flaws  in  generally 
acceptable  legislation  and.  of  course,  they 
serve  to  expound  detailed  arguments  in  op- 
position to  legislation  deemed  unacceptable. 

They  can  be  used  quite  dramatically  to 
capture  attention  for  minority  positions  that 
otherwise  tend  to  be  overlooked  by  the  news 
media,  which  tend  to  concentrate  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  majority  party.  I  put  into  verse 
my  supplemental  views  opposing  the  legisla- 
tion authorizing  an  official  mansion  for  the 
vice-President.'  This  poetic  device  had  never 
been  used  before  In  an  official  congressional 
report  on  a  bill  and  that  fact  was  what  got 
the  most  attention.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, my  reasons  for  opposing  the  blU  also 
received  wide  publicity — that  we  couldn't 
afford  It  at  this  time  and  that  it  was  singu- 
larly inappropriate  to  build  a  luxurious  man- 
sion for  the  Vice-President  while  the  country 
was  at  war  and  our  servicemen  are  badly 
housed  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  After 
the  bill  was  approved,  the  President  ordered 
an  indefinite  halt  to  the  project,  using  much 
the  same  reasoning. 

Minority  views  have  frequently  Infiuenced 
the  course  of  legislation.  Notable  examples  In- 
clude the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act,  which  was  almost  completely  re- 
written on  the  basis  of  Republican  proposals 
before  it  was  passed:  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964;  and  Medicare,  among  many  others. 
Minority  views  on  the  anti-poverty  program 
and  the  Participation  Sales  Act  have  had 
great  impact  in  the  country  and  will  almost 
certainly  lead  to  future  reforms.  If  not  In  this 
Congress,  then  hopefully  in  the  next. 

The  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act 
The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
streamlined  committee  jurisdictions  and  re- 
duced the  number  of  standing  committees  of 
the  House  from  48  to  19.  As  a  result  of  the 
Act,  provisions  for  more  uniform  procedure 
were  written  into  the  standing  Rules  of  the 
Hotise,  including  the  provision  that  each 
committee,  other  than  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations:  ".  .  .  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point by  majority  vote  of  the  committee  not 
more  than  four  professional  staff  members 
on  a  permanent  basis  without  regard  to  po- 
litical affiliations  and  solely  on  the  basis  of 
fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office." 
Rule  XI  further  provides  that:  "Profes- 
sional staff  members  shall  not  engage  in  any 
work  other  than  committee  business  and  no 
other  duties  may  be  assigned  to  them." 

In  actual  practice,  both  the  spirit  and  let- 
ter of  the  law  have  been  violated.  (One  of 
the  most  flagrant  examples  of  such  a  viola- 
tion occurred  In  my  own  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  when  it  was  under  control  of  the 
previous  chairman,  former  Representative 
Charles  Buckley  of  New  York.  We  discovered 
that  the  committee  payroll  contained  the 
names  of  nine  persons  who  were  never  known 
to  have  done  any  work  for  the  committee 
or  had  never  even  been  seen  in  Washington. 
They  were  assigned  to  work  for  the  chairman 
m  his  own  Congressional  District  In  the 
Bronx.  I  condemned  the  situation  publicly 
and  this  expose  perhaps  was  a  contribution 
to  the  chairman's  defeat  in  a  party  primary.' 
With  this  defeat,  the  problem  ended.  Under 
its  new  administration  the  Public  Works 
Committee  is  operating  fairly  once  again  and 
is  one  of  the  committees  which  gives  rea- 
sonable, though  not  adequate,  consideration 
to  the  minority  membership  in  the  matter  of 
staff.  Eight  employees  are  assigned  to  the 
minority  out  of  a  staff  of  aroimd  40.  (How- 
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ever,  the  cbalrman  I  oslsta  upon  paying  ml- 


subetantlally  less  than 
perforiulng      similar 


norlty  staff  membert 
majority  personnel 
duties.) 

I  question  the  wisdom  of  ever  incorpo 
rating  into  the  standing  rules  governing  any 
legislative  body  such  kpeclflc  language  as  that 
contained  In  Rule  XI.  which,  to  repeat,  pro- 
vides that  each  committee  may  appoint  "not 
more  than  four  prol  ssslonal  staff  members." 
Twenty  years  ago  tl  e  authors  of  the  Reor- 
ganisation Act  coul  1  not  even  foresee  the 
need  for  a  standing  committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  (wl  ilch  was  added  In  1958). 
Today  this  commltt  m,  which  mutt  oversee 
one  of  the  largest  O  >vernment  agencies,  the 
National  Aeronautla  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, with  an  annu  a  budget  totaling  over 
S5  billion,  operates  y  ith  one  of  the  smallest 
staffs  In  the  House.  Other  committees  have 
augmented  their  sUl  's  through  extr»  author- 
izations by  the  Hou  e  Administration  Com- 
mittee for  "investlgs  tlve"  or  additional  pro- 
fessional personnel,  rhe  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee,  however,  continues  to 
function  with  only  fc  ur  professional  staff  em- 
ployees. In  the  wordi  of  one  of  the  Commit- 
tee's members: 

"Anyone  who  has  f  erved  on  this  committee 
and  participated  in  t  He  markup  of  the  NASA 
authorlziilon  bill  1  ;nows  that,  while  the 
desire  la  t&ere  and  tl:  e  Intentions  good,  there 
are  instances  when  i  »any  members  must  In- 
evitably conclude  on  a  given  Item  that  they 
Just  don't  know  wit  i  auurance  whether  or 
not  It  Is  reasonable."  • 

But  this  Is  not  thi  whole  story.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Approprls  tlons  was  carefully  ex- 
empted from  any  oilllng  on  the  hiring  of 
employees;  yet  somi  of  Its  members  suffer 
from  a  shortage  of  expert  assistance!  The 
entire  federal  budget,  program  by  program 
and  agency  by  age  icy,  goee  through  this 
committee — which  a  aligns  only  one  profes- 
sional staff  person  U.  each  of  Its  subcommit- 
tees with  the  except!  m  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  and  Inde  >endent  Offices. 

"How  does  a  men  ber  know  that  the  poet 
office  needs  so  many  xucks,  or  so  many  mall- 
bags?  How  does  a  me  mber  know  that  a  Coast 
Guard  station  Is  obs  >lete  and  should  be  dis- 
continued? We  have  In  the  past  had  to  U8« 
our  common  sense  ind  rely  on  the  people 
who  have  made  a  i  squest.  But  If  someone 
were  to  come  to  then  and  say :  'Do  you  know, 
or  does  the  commltt  •  know,  this  or  that  for 
a  fact?'  the  only  ho:  lest  answer  we  can  give 
Is.  'Well,  this  Is  ho  f  the  executive  branch 
Justified  their  requ«  rt."  "  ' 

without  counpeten  t  and  adequate  conunlt- 
tee  staffing,  Cougres  i  Is  at  a  distinct  disad- 
vantage vis-a-vis  iie  executive  branch. 
Without  such  staff  assistance,  the  over- 
whelming task  of  c  becking  on  the  opera- 
tion of  government  1  ecomes  Impossible.  And 
without  checking  ti  e  myriad  details.  Con- 
gress can  only  pay  Up  service  to  Its  con- 
stitutional duty  of  c  sntrol  over  government 
expenditures. 

By  law,  each  of  tl  le  standing  committees 
is  required  to  repoi  t  the  names,  positions 
and  salaries  of  all  ol  its  employees  every  six 
months.  These  lists  ire  duly  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Recor  I.  Simple  enough?  Try 
ferreting  out  the  pt  yslcal  location  of  all  of 
these  people  I 

"The  student  of  co  lunittees,"  wrote  former 
British  M.P.  Kennetl:  Wheare,  "ha«  to  make  a 
choice.  Either  he  a  n  try  to  hack  his  way 
through  the  jungle  )n  foot,  or  he  can  try  to 
get  a  bird's  eye  vii  iw  of  the  terrain  from 
the  air.  If  he  cboo  es  the  first  alternative, 
the  most  he  can  hop  >  for  is  to  clear  a  portion 
of  his  territory;  If  hi  i  chooses  the  second,  the 
most  he  can  hope  f i  )r  Is  to  produce  a  rough 
sketch-map  of  the  ivhole  area."*  How  true 
this  is.  Our  Task  Farce  has  tried  both  ap- 
proaches. 

The  push  for  refo  'm  of  the  minority  staff- 
ing question  Is.  anc   has  been,  hampered  by 
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two  major  underlying  fundamental  condi- 
tions, which  must  be  reported. 

First,  there  Is  an  absence  of  any  consensus 
among  the  members  of  either  party  as  to  the 
proper  role  of  Congress  in  the  1960's.  Should 
Congress  concede  Its  loss  of  initiative  In 
policy-making  and  bill-drafting  to  the  exec- 
utive and  become  more  of  an  agency  for 
oversight  of  the  administration?  Or  should 
Congreas  attempt  to  regain  some  of  Its  ini- 
tiative In  the  legislative  process  and  be  con- 
tent with  a  general  overawing  function?  The 
question  does  not  have  to  be  answered  to 
bolster  the  case  for  increased  committee 
staffing,  because  either  direction  calls  for  ex- 
pert asststance  and  Independent  sources  of 
information  to  serve  Congress.  (Clearly,  a 
national  debate  over  the  role  of  Congreas  in 
the  twentieth  century  U  In  order.  The  Ad- 
ministration, the  academic  community,  the 
press,  and  interested  citizens  throughout  the 
country  should  join.  This  book  Is  an  attempt 
by  House  Republicans  to  get  the  dialogue 
moving  in  a  meaningful  and  constructive 
manner.) 

The  second  condition  we  found  In  the 
committee  staffing  situation  is  the  prevalent 
abuse  of  committee  staff  people  by  individual 
members  of  both  parties.  To  reiterate  the 
Injunction  of  Standing  Rule  XI: 

"Professional  staff  members  shall  not  en- 
gage in  any  work  other  than  committee  busi- 
ness and  no  other  duties  may  be  assigned  to 
them." 

Candor  compels  me  to  admit  this  rule  Is 
sometimes  violated.  Professional  staff  em- 
ployees are  sometimes  commandeered  to  write 
speeches  or  do  other  chores  for  Individual 
Members  that  are  not  directly  connected  with 
the  business  of  the  committee,  to  handle  con- 
stituent mall  on  matters  of  no  relevance  to 
the  conunlttee,  and  even  to  engage  in  activi- 
ties directly  concerned  with  the  re-election 
of  a  Member.  We  turned  up  a  distressing 
nimiber  of  Instances  In  which  committee 
employees  were  physically  quartered,  not  In 
the  conunlttee  staff  room,  but  in  the  personal 
offices  of  committee  members.  (Part  of  this 
situation  Is  undoubtedly  due  to  space  limit- 
ations, however.  A  staffer  may  be  assigned  to 
a  Member's  personal  office  In  some  Instances 
because  there  is  simply  not  room  for  him  in 
the  limited  committee  quarters.  Another  rea- 
son may  be  that,  because  of  his  committee 
responsibilities,  the  Individual  Member  may 
wish  to  have  his  staff  adviser  readily  ac- 
cessible. This  would  be  particularly  true 
where  the  Congressman's  office  was  located 
inconveniently  far  from  the  committee  of- 
fices. ) 

There  Is  also  the  fact  that  Members  of 
the  minority  party  have  failed  to  prosecute 
actively  the  case  for  Increased  staffing.  In  an 
extensive  survey  of  Republican  Members'  at- 
titudes with  respect  to  the  work  and  staffing 
of  their  committees,  we  found  roughly  two- 
tblrda  dissatisfied  with  the  performance  of 
their  conunlttee  In  the  exercise  of  oversight 
of  the  Administration.  Yet,  we  are  able  to 
document  a  grand  total  of  only  eleven  in- 
stances in  which  minority  Members  were 
denied  requests  for  additional  conunlttee 
staff  help  I  (One  reason,  undoubtedly,  Is  that 
minority  Members  know  from  painful  ex- 
perience that  it  is  pointless  to  make  such 
requests  because  they  have  Invariably  been 
turned  down.)  This  does  not,  of  course,  ne- 
gate the  case  for  better  staffing  for  the  mi- 
nority; It  does  point  up  the  educational  job 
we  have  to  do  on  our  own  side  of  the  aisle 
as  well  as  generally. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  chapter  will  form  part 
of  this  educational  process. 

The  adversary  system 
This  writer.  In  common  with  most  respon- 
sible political  observers,  believes  firmly  In  the 
two-party  system.  The  system  has  evolved 
naturally  from  the  early  days  of  our  Repub- 
lic as  the  best  means  for  organising  disagree- 
ment In  a  diverse  sodety. 


The  Importance  of  the  two-party  system 
goes.  Indeed,  far  deeper  than  simply  the 
"firm  belief"  of  this  author  or  of  any  other 
observer.  The  two-party  system  is  the  vital 
Ingredient  that  has  nuMle  possible  the  success 
of  our  government.  Throughout  our  hUtory 
the  interplay  between  two  broadly  based, 
widely  inclusive  national  political  parties  has 
enabled  the  country  to  overcome,  in  large 
measure,  those  regional  differences  and  con- 
flicts between  social  and  economic  Interests 
that.  In  many  other  democracies,  result  In  the 
formation  of  numerous,  specialized  parties, 
none  able  to  speak  for  the  whole  nation,  or 
worse,  to  dictatorship. 

The  capacity  of  our  two-party  system  to  re- 
slsrt  the  divisive  formation  of  effective  third 
parties  has  been  the  salvation  of  America 
Freed  from  the  worst  excesses  of  enervating 
factionalism,  our  country  has  been  able  to  de- 
velop In  freedom  her  enormous  natural  re- 
sources and  to  achieve  fulfillment,  in  great 
measure,  of  the  Individual  rights  guaranteed 
by  our  Constitution.  That  document  alone 
could  not  have  provided  this  result  without 
the  proper  instruments  to  carry  it  Into  effect. 
TThe  Impotence  of  mere  documents  is  nowhere 
better  to  be  seen,  for  example,  than  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  where  maximum  tyranny  reigns 
under  the  aegis  of  one  of  the  world's  most 
liberal  written  constitutions.  In  our  case,  the 
most  effective  political  Instriunent  for  the 
fulfillment  of  our  Constitution's  promise  Is 
the  two-party  system. 

The  evolution  of  the  system  followed  logi- 
cally from  our  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  of  Juris- 
prudence, which  Is  the  root  of  all  Amerlnn 
legal  Institutions. 

It  Is  based  on  the  adversary  system.  The 
right  to  counsel  and  the  right  to  be  Judged 
on  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  issue  are  rights 
that  are  stamped  indelibly  on  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  American  people.  Through  the 
adversary  system,  we  get  more  Information  on 
which  to  base  our  judgments.  Under  Ideal 
conditions,  each  side  has  complete  freedom 
to  develop  relevant  Information  and  present 
Its  argtunents.  The  end  result  is  the  produc- 
tion of  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  In- 
formation, and,  therefore,  the  greatest  pos- 
sible understanding  for  thoee  who  must  ren- 
der decisions. 

Much  of  the  same  adversary  technique  Is 
seen  in  business  comptetition  as  well.  Com- 
petition in  business  leads  to  better  prod- 
ucts at  lower  cost  and  to  improved  public 
understanding  of  the  products  themselves 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  business.  Camp>etltlon 
is  the  economic  strength  of  the  nation,  and  in 
the  marketplace  of  ideas  the  principle  is  of 
equal  importance. 

Thlk  tradition  Is  as  applicable  to  a  legis- 
lative body  as  It  Is  to  a  court  of  law.  Under 
free  government,  each  party  is  permitted  to 
present  its  views  fully.  Most  important,  tl,e 
system  protects  the  rights  of  minorities  while 
allowing  the  will  of  the  majority  to  prevail. 
The  success  of  the  advenary  system  de- 
pends on  the  quality  of  the  debate.  To  as- 
sure the  highest  possible  quality,  each  side 
must  have  equal  opportunity  to  marshal  evi- 
dence In  support  of  Its  positions.  In  a  leg- 
Iklatlve  body,  It  Is  just  as  essential  that  the 
minority  party  have  sufficient  staff  assistance 
as  It  Is  for  either  party  in  a  court  of  law  to 
have  proper  counsel. 

The  present  situation  In  Congress,  as  the 
staffing  ratio  proves.  Is  deplorable  with  re- 
spect to  counsel  for  the  minority.  When  both 
Senate  and  House  and  the  Presidency  are 
controlled  by  the  same  party,  the  situation  is 
at  the  point  of  maximum  danger  to  repre- 
sentative government.  When  the  minority  in 
Congreas  is  reduced  to  capitalizing  on  such 
mistakes  as  are  made  by  the  Administration 
(If  It  can  find  out  about  them),  effective  op- 
position (if  there  is  any)  must  come  from 
the  ranks  of  the  majority  party  Itself.  This 
Is  the  present  trend  and  It  Is  a  very  unre- 
liable state  of  affairs.  The  btislness  of  the 
Republic  demands  that  the  effective  expres- 
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slon  of  minority  views  not  be  allowed  to  rest 
on  the  capricious.  Internal  strains  within  the 
party  that  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  governing. 

m  this  connection,  I  wish  to  mention  a 
Republican-sponsored  proposal  to  give  to  the 
minority  party  control  of  an  Investigative 
committee  of  the  House  whenever  the  ma- 
jority party  controls  both  houses  of  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch.  Sponsors  of  the 
bin  are  headed  by  Minority  Leader  Gerald 
Ford  of  Michigan,  and  Include  Congressman 
Robert  H.  Michel  of  nilnoU,  whose  chapter 
in  this  book  is  devoted  solely  to  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  proposal. 

Here  I  merely  want  to  point  out  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Republican  proposal  would 
ease  considerably  some  of  the  problems  of  a 
minority  party  seeking  to  fulfill  lU  functions 
under  the  present  state  of  affairs.  It  would 
help  Insure  against  whitewashes  of  wrong- 
doing and  gross  errors  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment officials. 

While  outalders  and  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party  may  be  forgiven  a  feeling  of 
suspicion  at  Republican  motives  In  making 
the  proposal.  In  refutation  of  these  I  point 
out  that  there  Is  good  Republican  precedent 
for  the  idea. 

In  1923,  when  both  the  executive  branch 
and  both  houses  of  Congress  were  controlled 
by  the  Republican  Party,  rumors  of  impro- 
prieties surrounding  the  leasing  of  the  Tea- 
pot Dome  oil  reserve  whirled  through  the 
Capital.  As  they  grew  to  a  point  requiring 
formal  Investigation,  Republicans  prevailed 
upon  Democratic  Senator  Thomas  J.  Walsh 
of  Montana  to  take  charge  of  the  investiga- 
tion. This  is  a  dramatic  example  of  a  case  in 
which  Republicans  gave  to  the  Democrats 
control  of  an  Investigation  Into  a  major 
scandal  involving  high-ranking  members  of 
a  Republican  AdminUtratlon.  The  results 
were  salutary  and  of  great  benefit  to  the 
whole  country.  There  should  be  formal  pro- 
visions enacted  so  that  this  would  always  be 
the  case. 

(It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  British 
House  of  Commons  has  a  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Accounts  whose  chairman  is  by  tradition 
a  leaderlng  member  of  the  Opposition,  usual- 
ly a  person  who  has  been  Financial  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  The  committee  Is 
charged  with  responsibility  for  insuring  that 
all  public  money  is  spent  in  the  manner  in- 
tended by  Parliament.  It  promotes  economy 
and  efficiency  and  helps  to  maintain  high 
standards  of  morality  In  all  public  financial 
matters) . 

In  this  day  and  age,  more  Is  expected  or 
a  minority  party  than  mere  criticism,  a  polit- 
ical platform,  and  legislative  debate.  A  re- 
sponsible party  must  be  one  In  which  people 
have  confidence  and  one  to  which  they  will 
entrust  their  destiny.  It  must  be  prepared  to 
present,  in  reasonable  detail,  at  least  some 
practical  alternatives  to  the  hundreds  of 
complicated  and  technical  Issues  confronting 
the  country.  Offering  meaningful  alterna- 
tives Is  no  simple  task.  The  development  of 
such  alternatives  requires  the  services  of 
specialists  and  techmclans.  men  and  women 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  concentrated 
.=ludy  of  a  particular  problem. 

By  the  very  nature  of  a  Congressman's 
Job,  it  is  very  difficult  for  most  Members  to 
hecame  as  expert  as  the  problems  require. 
They  must  be  concerned  with  too  wide  a 
range  of  subjecta  to  permit  specialization. 
Many  Members  of  Congress  face  stUl  another 
problem.  Most  Congressmen  feel  that  they 
simply  do  not  have  the  time  to  study  all 
legislative  matters  and  adminUtratlve  pol- 
icies. Just  to  keep  up  with  individual  prob- 
lems of  constltuenta  Is  a  huge  task.  Consider 
the  following  examples:  A  shortage  of  heat- 
ing coal,  fraud  by  mall,  eUglblUty  for  a 
pension,  the  impact  of  a  new  law,  a  missing 
person,  a  family  tragedy,  a  suspected  crime, 
a  missing  pension  check,  harsh  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  a  government  agency,  the  need 
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for  a  Job,' a  visa,  citizenship  lor  a  relative 
or  friend,  the  Impact  of  a  drought,  a  rate 
Increase,  a  public  transportation  problem,  a 
tariff  ruling.  Information  concerning  the 
workings  of  an  obscure  government  agency, 
a  man's  draft  status,  taxes,  naming  a  moun- 
tain, a  hardship  discharge,  a  promotion,  a 
pay  increase — the  list  is  endless. 

Besides  answering  a  large  volume  of  mall, 
greeting  constituents  visiting  the  Capitol, 
attending  to  the  needs  of  their  districts  and 
their  party  obligations.  Congressmen  are 
called  upon  to  exercise  leadership  and  con- 
cern in  almost  every  matter  involving  the 
federal  government.  Although  some  of  these 
areas  are  beyond  the  Immediate  control  of 
Congress,  a  Congressman  frequently  must 
act  to  rally  public  opinion  or  file  strong  pro- 
testa  on  behalf  of  his  constituency.  He  has 
an  important  role  in  reminding  the  often 
smugly  insulated  federal  agencies  that  they 
are  meant  to  be  the  servanta  and  not  the 
masters  of  the  people. 

Congressmen  have  personal  staffs  to  help 
with  some  of  their  tasks,  but  some  responsi- 
bilities cannot  be  delegated.  Some  com- 
mentators have  suggested  that  It  would  be 
helpful  to  the  legislative  process  to  remove 
certain  of  these  tasks  from  the  Congress- 
man's workload  by  establishing  an  Ombuds- 
man-type office.  This  writer  Is  strongly  op- 
posed to  any  such  proposal.  Dealing  with 
constltutent  and  district  problems  is  the 
raw  material  of  the  legislative  process.  The 
Congressman,  through  the  power  conferred 
by  hlB  constituents'  votes,  and  acting.  In  a 
sense,  as  a  trustee,  can  cut  through  red  tape 
and  keep  our  government  responsive.  Even 
more  important  is  the  fact  that  as  he  per- 
forms this  function  the  Congressman  be- 
comes aware  of  problems  which  need  legisla- 
tive action. 

Above  all,  however,  a  Congressman  Is  a 
legislator.  This  most  Important  function  be- 
gins with  his  committee  work.  Although 
Congressmen  are  responsible  for  final  Judg- 
ments in  the  legislative  product  of  their 
committee  work,  their  acta  are  Influenced  in 
many  ways  by  the  work  of  the  committee 
staffs.  No  significant  legislation  is  produced 
without  the  aid  of  experta.  The  staff  supplies 
the  expertise  necessary  to  reduce  the  exten- 
sive time  which  few  Members  of  Congress 
can  afford  to  devote  to  legislative  duties. 
Under  the  direction  and  supei  vision  of  com- 
mittee members,  the  sta^  suggeste  investiga- 
tions, prepares  their  preliminary  ground- 
work, and  often  Influences  thPlr  scope  and 
direction.  The  staff  selects  witnesses  and  pre- 
pares lines  of  questioning.  The  staff  collects 
mountains  of  data,  checks  facts,  organizes 
and  digests  them  into  manageable  pr^pcr- 
tlons.  The  staff  may  generate  or  prepare  spe- 
cial studios.  Staff  people  often  draft  reports 
upon  which  the  most  pivotal  conunlttee  de- 
cisions are  based.  In  short,  the  staff  does 
that  essential  spcde  and  leg  work  few  Con- 
gressmen have  the  time  to  perform. 

The  demands  on  a  Congressman's  time 
highlight  the  importance  of  good  staff  work. 
ImpUcit  in  this  situation  is  the  recognition 
that  many  Congressmen  cannot  devote  as 
much  time  as  they  would  like  to  supervising 
the  work  of  their  committee  staffs.  If  this  Is 
so.  It  suggeste  yet  another  reason  for  adequ- 
ate minority  staffing:  mindful  of  human 
nature,  it  Is  conceivable  that  improperly 
supervised  staffs  could  exercise  undue  in- 
fluence over  the  work  of  their  committees. 
A  good  check  on  this,  obviously,  would  be  an 
alert  minority  staff. 

Infrequently,  the  minority  is  blessed  with 
offers  of  outolde  assistance.  One  memorable 
example  occurred  when  a  task  force  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Representative  Prank 
Bow  (R  ,  Ohio)  and  composed  of  Republican 
members  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee undertook  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
proposed  budget  for  fiscal  1964.  Maurice 
Stans,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
under  President  Elsenhower,  and  some  half 


dozen  former  members  of  that  agency,  pro- 
vided valuable  assistance  to  the  project.  The 
economy  drive  which  this  effort  spearheaded 
resulted  in  savings  of  $6.3  billion  to  the  tax-. 
payers  of  this  country.  It  also  permitted 
economy-minded  Congressmen  to  vote  for 
the  tax  cut. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  Con- 
gressman Bow  first  announced  that  he 
thought  his  task  force  could  recommend 
substantial  cuts  In  the  budget,  without 
damage  to  necessary  programs,  he  was  chal- 
lenged Immediately  to  Itemize  the  proposed 
cute.  Congressman  Bow  refused  because  he 
feared  that  by  thus  forewarning  agencies 
their  public  relations  sections  could  man  the 
ramparts  and  stave  off  a  threatened  economy 
drive  by  whipping  up  public  opinion  as  only 
bat  tie- tested  bureaucrate  can  I  mention  this 
here  because  It  shows  how  important  secrecy 
U  in  connection  with  legislative  strategy. 
Obviously,  a  minority  which  relies  entirely 
on  a  staff  responsible  to  the  majority,  with 
lines  of  communication  to  the  executive  de- 
partjnenta  and  agencies.  Is  either  naive  or 
lazy  or  worse. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  where  the 
minority  Is  deprived  of  Ite  own  staff  and 
where  members  are  not  as  fortunate  as  Con- 
gressman Bow  in  receiving  aid,  there  Is  al- 
ways a  temptation  to  turn  to  private  Inter- 
este  for  help.  Without  discussing  the  adv.in- 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  consulting  special 
Interests  In  regard  to  legislation  which  af- 
fecte  them,  I  shall  simply  contend  that  any 
situation  which  forces  minority  Congress- 
men to  turn  to  special  Intercste  for  staff 
work  Is  not  In  the  best  Interest  of  sound 
representative  government. 

All  Members  do,  of  course,  have  access  to 
the    assistance    of    the    Senate    and    House 
Legislative  Counsel  for  bill-drafting,  and  to 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  U- 
brary  of  Congress  for  research.  The  primary 
functions  of  the  Senate  and  House  Legisla- 
tive  Counsel   Involve   the   highly   technical 
and  specialized  task  of  drafting  legislation. 
The   staffs   of  both   offices   are  composed   of 
qualified     and     dedicated     personnel.     The 
Legislative  Reference  Service  operates  exclu- 
sively as  a  nonpartisan  research  and  refer- 
ence service  for  Members   of  Congress.   Its 
staff  has  grown  steadily  and  In  Ell  probability 
vrtll   continue  to   grow   with   the   increasing 
need  of  Congress  for  specialized  research  as- 
sistance with  which  to  deal  with  the  tech- 
nologically Induced  changes  In  our  society 
and  economy.  Assuming  that  Congress  main- 
tains a  reasonable  balance  between  the  legit- 
imate   demands    for    staff    assistance    from 
these   auxiliary   sources   and   the   actual   ca- 
pacity Of  the  staffs  to  provide  such  help,  it 
Is  the  committee  staff  system  Iteelf  on  which 
Congress   must   principally   rely.   While   or- 
ganizations   like    the    Legislative   Reference 
Service  greatly  assist  individual  Members  in 
their  particular  areas,  they  cannot  substitute 
for  committee  staffs. 

But  the  needs  of  congressional  committees 
go  beyond  the  question  of  sheer  size  of  a 
staff  and  reach  to  the  problem  of  making 
possible  an  effective  distinction  between 
majority  and  minority  positions  in  order  to 
facilitate  meaningful  floor  debate  and  re- 
sponsible problem-solving.  As  long  as  Con- 
gress is  organized  on  the  basis  of  a  differen- 
tiation between  majority  and  minority  roles. 
even  at  the  committee  level,  it  is  not  realistic 
to  expect  adequate  legislation  to  evolve  from 
a  "nonpartisan"  staff  arrangement. 

The  nonpartlsanship  of  the  1946  Reor- 
ganization Act  has  not.  as  I  h.we  suggested, 
been  a  success.  Some  committee  staffs  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  truly  non- 
partisan, not  only  In  terms  of  party  affiliation 
but  in  terms  of  serving  members  of  both 
parties  equally.  On  other  committees,  the 
principle  of  appointment  and  control  of  ten- 
ure by  a  majority  of  the  committee  has  led 
to  control  of  the  staff  by  the  Chairman  and 
almost  exclusive  use  of  Ito  time  by  the  ma- 
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Jortty  party.  Even  on  the  few  conunltteea 
which  try  to  give  <  qual  service  to  membera 
of  both  parties.  It  is  evident  that  whoever 
appoints  the  staff  s  so  controls  It.  Today,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  committee  staff 
,  supervised,  promoted, 
and  assigned  dutlel  by  the  chairmen  of  the 
committees.  When  the  workload  of  these 
committees  Is  heav  '.  the  staff  naturally  feels 
obliged  to  give  pr  ference  to  the  needs  of 
the  majority  mem  ters  on  whom  they  rely 
for  their  Jobs.  Coi  isequently,  one  can  un- 
derstand why  menbers  of  the  minority 
party  cannot  alwa  'b  confide  In  or  depend 
upon  staff  membei  s  responsible  to  the  op- 
posing party. 

Co  itelnaton 

The  case  for  inci  tasing  the  staff  available 
to  the  minority  Is  o  rerwhelmlng.  In  my  opin- 
ion. It  has  been  br  lught  to  the  attention  of 
tne  Joint  Commltt< «  on  the  Organlaatlon  oS 
Congress,  which  Is  preparing  Its  report  and 
recommendations  a  5  this  book  goes  to  press. 
Very  likely  the  Cor  imlttee's  report  will  have 
been  Issued  before  this  paper  la  published. 
However,  because  i  lany  Members  addressed 
themselves  to  this  iroblem  in  the  course  of 
the  Committee's  ei  »nslve  hearings  and  be- 
cause our  Task  F>rce  has  worked  closely 
with  the  Committee  s  staff,  It  Is  expected  that 
the  report  will  con  aln  strong  recommenda- 
tions f  Of  immedlai  e  action  to  correct  the 
partisan  imbalance  in  committee  staffing. 

In  discussing  wha  t  should  be  done,  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  necessa  ry  to  get  Into  a  numbers 
game  and  try  to  » it  up  any  specific  ratios 
that  will  meet  the  p  oblem.  The  work  of  every 
committee  is  differ  nt;  accordingly,  its  per- 
sonnel requirement  1  are  different.  Moreover, 
staffing  needs  must  change  in  response  to  new 
developments. 

I  strongly  bellev(  ,  however,  that  the  mi- 
nority on  every  coi  unlttee  should  have  the 
right  to  hire  and  ffi  e  its  own  staff  personnel, 
set  their  salary  ( cales,  and  locate  them 
without  prior  appr  ival  of  the  majority. 

Last  year,  mlnorl  ;y  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  isked  permission  to  hire 
an  economist  to  asi  ist  them  in  consideration 
of  the  extremely  in^  olved  Implications  at  the 
Appalachian  Develo  sment  Act  and  the  Pub- 
lie  Works  and  Ecc  aomlc  Development  Act 
then  pending  befoi  e  the  Committee.  These 
programs  Involved  i  lany  social  and  economic 
factors  not  normal!  f  within  the  purview  of 
the  Public  Works  C  ommittee.  We  needed  to 
have  competent  ou  side  advice  and  counsel. 
The  majority  turnid  us  down,  and  we  bad 
no  recourse  but  to  1  wallow  this  decision  and 
get  along  as  best  we  could.  This  Is  wrong.  We 
should  have  been  able  to  make  our  own  deci- 
sion on  this  point  and  hire  the  expert  we 
wanted.  While  I  hkve  no  Uliulon  that  the 
final  passage  of  soi  le  bills  would  have  been 
changed,  greater  ]  lublic  knowledge  would 
have  resulted  fron  clearer  delineations  of 
portions  of  them,  ind  it  is  likely  that  Im- 
provements in  tha  legislation  oould  have 
been  made  during  ^he  drafting  of  the  bills 
In  committee. 

drawn  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Vllorks  is  the  fact  that  as 
of  this  writing  more  than  eight  months  have 
elapsed  since  a  nev '  subcommittee  was  au- 
thorized for  the  pur  >ose  of  supervising,  over- 
seeing, and  investl  ;atlng  the  new  Appala- 
chian Redevelopmei  t  Program  and  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Eco:tomlc  Development  Act. 
Committee  member  1  of  both  parties  unanl- 
Resolutlon  creating  the 
This  failure  to  activate 
vhile  not  directly  appll- 
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mously  adopted  the 
new  subcommittee 
the  subcommittee 


was  activated  July 


cable  to  the  mlnorit; '  staffing  question,  is  fur- 
ther ilI\istratlon  of  i  he  need  for  the  minority 
to  have  an  investlg  itlve  arm  of  Its  own.  In 
this  particular  situ  itlon,  even  the  majority 
enforce  its  own  formally 
The    minority    has    no 


Frankly,  I  wish  to  state  that  this  concern 
on  my  part  does  not  stem  entirely  from  the 
fact  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  current 
minority  party.  Although  It  is  true  we  feel  the 
brunt  of  this  staff  deprivation  at  the  mo- 
ment, I  expect  to  feel  no  differently  when 
my  party  is  in  the  majority.  Effective  criti- 
cism from  the  loyal  opposition  Is  essential  to 
good  government,  regardless  of  which  party 
is  In  control.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
Republican  Party  has  a  commitment  when 
it  becomes  a  majority  to  see  that  the  minority 
is  provided  adequate  staffing. 

roOTNOTKS 

*Mr.  Cleveland  represents  the  2nd  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  Hampshire.  Before 
his  election  to  Congress  in  19«3,  he  served 
12  years  in  the  New  Hampshire  State  Senate 
where  he  was  Majority  Floor  Leader  for  four 
years.  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Conunlttee 
and,  at  various  times,  a  member  of  eight 
additional  committees.  In  Congress  he  Is  a 
member  of  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  was  recently  named  to  the  Joint 
Coinmfttee  on  the  Organisation  of  Congress 
succeeding  former  Rep.  OrUBn,  now  a  IT.S. 
Senator.  Mr.  Cleveland's  wife,  Hilary,  teaches 
Government  and  History  at  Colby  Junior 
College  for  Women  In  New  London,  N.H.,  the 
Cleveland's  home. 

>  Hearings,  Joint  Committee  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  Congress,  88th  Cong.,  1st  Bess.. 
Part  I,  p.  74. 

»  nrtd..  Part  4,  p.  627. 

'Robinson,  Jcunes  A.,  Concrress,  The  First 
Branch  of  Government,  American  Enterprise 
Institute,  1965,  Library  of  Congress  Catalog 
No.  88-14193,  p.  273. 

*  From  Supplemental  Views  of  Rep.  James 
C.  Cleveland  on  S.  2394.,  89th  Congress,  2nd 
Session: 

"But  over  the  hill  and  horizon 
A  light  is  beginning  to  bum; 
Dissent  is  getting  respectful  again. 
Thinking  Is  taking  a  turn,  .  .  . 

"So  courage  my  lonely  colleagues. 
Be  of  good  heart  and  of  cheer; 
Minority  views  are  sometimes  read 
And  the  public's  beginning  to  hear." 

■I  had  prepared  an  article  for  the  Oeorge 
Washington  University  Law  Review,  which 
was  not  published  due  to  the  Insistence  of 
the  faculty  adviser  that  I  omit  a  footnote 
naming  the  nine  persons  and  moneys  re- 
ceived. 

•Rumsfeld,  Rep.  Donald  (R.,  m.).  JCOC 
Hearings.  Part  4,  p.  538  (1965). 

^Conte,  Rep.  Silvio  (R..  Mass.),  JCOC 
Hearings.  Part  2,  p.  278. 

•  Wheare,  K.  C,  Government  by  Committee: 
An  Essay  on  the  British  Constitution,  Oxford 
University  Press,  1955. 


Other  hand,  is  niunerically  small.  Only 
steel  and  textiles  are  given  representa- 
tion. This  leaves  out  a  number  of  im- 
portant industries  that  have  a  real  stake 
in  our  national  trade  policy.  To  leave 
them  out  would  be  to  omit  important  ele- 
ments in  the  economy  that  would  be 
greatly  affected  by  any  future  trade  pol- 
icy. I  realize  that  there  are  a  great  many 
American  industries  and  that  all  of  them 
cannot  be  represented  on  committees 
such  as  this.  Nevertheless,  I  question  the 
value  of  recommendations  from  a  com- 
mittee that  draws  Its  membership  pre- 
ponderantly from  the  side  of  free  trade. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  being  for  or 
against  further  tariff  reductions.  Rather 
it  is  a  question  of  fair  representation 
in  an  advisory  panel.  While  it  Is  gratify- 
ing that  the  steel  and  textile  industries 
are  represented  on  the  panel,  the  im- 
pression may  be  created  that  these  in- 
dustries provide  sufficient  representation 
numerically  and  that  a  gieater  number 
is  not  justified  by  relative  strength  of  the 
opposing  sides.  This  is  an  unfortunate 
eflect  and  is  contrary  to  the  facts. 

For  one,  the  chemical  Industrj-  is  not 
represented.  The  apparel  industiT  is  left 
off.  Those  who  support  meat  import 
legislation  are  left  off.  The  glass  and 
pottery  industries  have  no  spokesman. 
The  footwear  industry  is  likewise  left 
without  a  voice  insofar  as  import  re- 
strictions are  concerned.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  have  no  representation,  nor 
hardwood  plywood,  fisherj-  products,  bi- 
cycles, motorcycles,  tools,  consimier  elec- 
tronic goods,  and  numerous  other  indus- 
tries. 

The  present  makeup  of  the  committee 
largely  ignores  the  vast  outpouring  of 
witnesses  during  the  hearings  before  the 
Coounittee  on  Ways  and  Means  con- 
ducted during  the  month  of  June,  and 
their  complaints  about  rising  imports. 
It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  ig  loie 
the  evidence  of  growing  concern  ex- 
pressed by  Industry  after  industry  over 
the  import  menace,  and  unfortunately 
I  think  this  has  been  done  in  setting 
up  the  President's  committee.  I  urge 
that  additional  members  be  appointed 
from  industries  more  adversely  affected 
by  imports  in  order  that  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  committee  Inspire  greater 
confidence  and  provide  more  positive  in- 
formation. 


seems  powerless  to 
approved  decision, 
chance   at  all.)    (The   subconunlttee   finally 


3,  1968.— Ed.) 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  TRADE  LEGISLATION 
NEEDS  MORE  REPRESENTATION 
FROM  ADVERSELY  AFFECTED  IN- 
DUSTRIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  SikesI  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  appointed  a  committee  to  ad- 
vise him  on  foreign  trade  legislation.  It 
appears  that  the  committee  members 
are  drawn  heavily  from  manufacturing 
companies,  banking  and  similar  interests 
that  draw  a  substantial  share  of  their 
income  from  foreign  operations. 

I  do  not  question  the  ability  or  in- 
tegrity of  these  members.  However, 
representation  of  industries  that  are  con- 
cerned over  import  competition,  on  the 
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GEN.  WILLIAM  P.  "BOZO"  McKEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers], 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STAOGEaiS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  General  McKee  visted  with 
me  in  my  office.  The  specific  purpose  of 
his  visit  was  to  express  again  his  con- 
tinuing concern  with  the  present  and 
prospective  demands  on  our  airports  and 
airways  systems. 

As  you  know,  these  are  complex  but 
highly  vital  subjects.  I  assured  General 
McKee  that  they  will  receive  the  full 
attention  of  the  committee  when  it  is 
possible  to  schedule  hearings.  His  visit 
caused  me  to  reflect  on  his  3 -year  stew- 
ardship of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration. Without  taking  away  from  his 


highly  competent  predecessors,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  'Bozo"  McKee  assumed  a 
highly  difficult,  challenging  and  contro- 
versial job  and  has  executed  his  duties 
with  unparalleled  wisdom  and  efficiency. 

General  McKee  has  devoted  his  entire 
adult  life  to  service  to  the  United  States. 
He  has  had  an  illustrious  career  both  in 
his  military  capacity  and  in  his  civilian 
capacity  at  NASA,  and  more  recently  at 
the  FAA.  He  has  received  many  well  de- 
served commendations  and  awards.  I 
have  also  seen  him  in  situations  where 
he  has  had  to  contend  with  totally  im- 
deserved  criticism.  In  all  of  my  experi- 
ence with  him,  both  in  his  formal  and 
informal  appearances  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce he  has  been  completely  candid,  and 
conversant  with  the  subjects  under  dis- 
cussion. 

To  my  knowledge  he  has  made  all  of 
his  decisions — and  many  of  them  have 
been  very  difficult  decisions — with  respect 
to  the  safety  and  improvement  of  air 
transportation  in  a  completely  objective 
manner.  I  believe  that  he  was  able  to 
perform  so  successfully  primarily  because 
he  made  it  known  at  the  outset  that 
favoritism  of  any  sort  is  alien  to  his 
nature. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  commend 
him  on  his  successful  career  as  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration and  to  wish  him  well  in  the 
future. ^^^ 

HUNGER  IN  AMERICA? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  yet  another  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence with  CBS  News  regarding  their 
program,  "Himger  in  America."  I  offer 
this  latest  exchange  for  the  interest  it 
may  have  to  my  colleagues. 

Every  challenge  I  have  made  to  CBS 
News  stands.  Every  letter  I  have  written 
to  them  results  in  a  longer  reply,  and 
usually  from  a  higher  official.  Yet  none  of 
their  explanations  has  come  near  to 
squarely  facing  the  facts.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  CBS  News  has  yet  to  explain 
its  actions  or  prove  its  allegations.  All  of 
us  know  how  hard  it  is  to  challenge  a 
great  television  network,  with  all  its  re- 
sources of  men  and  money,  but  I  believe 
that  news  media  must  be  faithful  to  their 
trust,  and  must  face  up  to  the  facts  when 
they  are  incorrect,  as  this  network  has 
been  in  this  case. 

The  letters  follow: 

CBS  Nrws, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  September  10, 1968. 
Hon.  Henkt  B.  Oonzalez. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Cannon  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mk.  Qonealez:  In  your  recent  letters 
and  your  comments  in  the  Congressional 
Record  concerning  the  CBS  Reports:  "Hun- 
ger in  America"  broadcast,  you  have  ques- 
tioned certain  aspects  of  that  broadcast  and 
have  asserted  that  it  "presented  an  inaccu- 
rate, biased  and  misleading  picture  of  con- 
ditions in  San  Antonio." 

Before  considering  In  fxirtber  detaU  the 
specific  items  cited  by  you,  it  may  be  helpful. 
In  the  hope  of  pUclng  the  matter  In  proper 


perspective,  if  I  first  malce  several  general 
observations. 

CBS  News  does  not  doubt,  never  doubted, 
and  never  expressed  any  doubt,  that  there 
are  many  public  officials,  like  yourself,  who 
are  deeply  concerned  over  the  problems  of 
the  poor  In  this  country.  It  was  our  thought, 
and  subsequent  events  indicated  we  were 
correct,  that  our  broadcast  might  help  In 
the  fight,  through  informing  the  public,  to 
help  solve  these  problems.  As  The  New  York 
Times  (Jack  Oould)  pointed  out,  when  com- 
menting on  criticism  of  the  broadcast  by 
Secretary  OrviUe  Freeman,  "he  may  not  have 
realized  that  he  had  picked  up  a  strong  ally, 
not  a  foe.  In  CBS." 

We  did  not  begin  work  on  the  broadcast 
with  preconceived  notions  or  conclusions. 
We  began.  Instead,  with  basic  questions  such 
as  these:  Is  there  hunger  in  America?  If  so, 
what  is  being  done  about  it?  These  questions 
were  researched  objectively  and  intensively 
over  a  period  of  many  months.  And  our  un- 
derlying conclusions,  with  which  I  am  sure 
you  agree,  were  that  there  are  major  prob- 
lems of  hunger  in  this  country  and  that 
these  problems  are  not  being  dealt  with 
adequately. 

Since  you  and  CBS  share  a  common  In- 
terest In  these  problems,  I  assume  there  is 
also  a  shared  conviction  that  disagreements 
between  us  as  to  Individual  details  should 
not  be  permitted  unduly  to  minimize  or 
becloud  the  existence  and  magnitude  of  these 
problems. 

In  this  framework,  I  turn  now  to  specific 
points  raised  by  you. 

You  quarrel  with  the  accuracy  of  our  refer- 
ence of  100,000  htingry  people  in  San  An- 
tonio. We  derived  this  statistic  from  sev- 
eral sources  Including,  as  you  know.  Com- 
missioner Pena,  an  elected  official  of  the 
county  of  which  San  Antonio  Is  the  prin- 
cipal city.  In  this  connection,  we  also  refer 
you  to  the  San  Antonio  hearings  of  the 
Citizens'  Board  of  Inquiry  Into  Hunger  and 
Malnutrition  in  the  United  States  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  testimony  of  State  Senator 
Joe  Bemal,  who  stated  that  "at  least  100,000 
would  be  pretty  close  to  starvation"  in  San 
Antonio.  The  testimony  of  Joel  Falcon,  As- 
sistant Regional  Director  of  the  Texas  State 
Welfare  Department,  and  of  John  E.  Bier- 
schwale.  Director  of  San  Antonio  City  Wel- 
fare, also  lends  support  to  this  conclusion. 
Of  particular  relevance  here  are  the  frank 
and  forthright  statements  made  by  the  City 
of  San  Antonio,  in  its  1967  application  for 
participation  in  the  Model  Neighborhood 
Program.  In  that  application,  the  City  made 
the  following  representation,  based  on  1960 
census  figures: 

"In  the  City,  28  percent  of  the  families 
(38,444)  made  less  than  $3,000  per  year,  and 
over  6  percent  of  the  families  had  an  income 
of  less  than  $1,000. 

"Although  the  economic  picture  appears 
optimistic  and  growth  seems  to  be  certain. 
It  is  still  true  that  San  Antonio  has  more 
areas  of  blight  today  than  ever  before. 

"We  have  before  us  then  two  San  An- 
tonlos:  One,  a  San  Antonio  growing  m  pros- 
perity and  economic  viability;  The  other, 
a  San  Antonio  which  has  grown  only  in  the 
intensity  of  its  problems.  It  Is  the  latter  San 
Antonio  to  which  this  proposal  is  directed." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

Ijater  in  the  application,  the  City  stated 
that  currently  (1967)  "It  Is  estimated  that 
there  are  45,980  children  under  the  age  of 
six  years  in  families  having  an  annual  in- 
come of  less  than  $3.0(X) . . ." 

Finally,  as  you  know,  the  T7nlted  States 
Department  of  Labor,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Texas  Employment  Commission,  surveyed 
sub-eraoloyment  in  the  slums  of  San  An- 
tonio m  the  latter  part  of  1966.  The  pub- 
lished report  which  followed  contained  this 
conclusion : 

"Unemployment— or  sub-employment — in 
the  slums  of  San  Antonio  Is  so  much  worse 


than  it  Is  in  the  country  as  a  whole  that  the 
national  measurements  of  unemployment  are 
utterly  Irrelevant.  .  .  .  The  situation  there 
Is  that  almost  half  of  the  people  are  unable 
to  earn  a  decent  living." 

(This  Department  of  Labor  conclusion  was 
not  questioned  by  Kemper  Dlehl  when  he  re- 
ported the  results  of  this  survey  In  the  Sep- 
tember 17,  1967  issue  of  the  San  Antonio  Ex- 
press News.)  In  light  of  the  foregoing,  it  Is 
difficult  for  us  to  accept  the  contention  that 
the  picture  we  presented  of  conditions  in 
San  Antonio  was  "Inaccurate,  biased  and 
misleading."  Indeed.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
figure  of  100.000  might  even  be  conservative. 
You  question  our  estimate  of  the  number 
of  Mexican  Americans  In  San  Antonio;  and, 
in  stating  that  they  presently  constitute 
41.5  percent  of  the  San  Antonio  population, 
you  chide  us  for  not  checking  this  statistic 
with  the  Census  Bureau.  The  fact  Is  we  were 
quite  aware  that  the  1960  census  had  re- 
ported that  as  of  April  1,  1960  the  Spanish- 
surnamed  population  of  San  Antonio  was 
estimated  at  41.5  percent.  It  appeared  to 
us  reasonable,  however,  to  assume  that  a 
statistic  developed  some  eight  years  ago 
m  a  city  that  has  been  expanding  rapidly 
would  not  necessarily  be  accurate  today. 
We  accordingly  sought  more  current  esti- 
mates. The  consensus  of  the  community 
leaders  to  whom  we  spoke  is  represented  by 
the  following  testimony  given  by  State  Sen- 
ator Joe  Bernal  at  the  September  1967  hear- 
ings of  the  Citizens'  Board  of  Inquiry: 

"Q.  What  proportion  of  San  Antonio  Is 
made  up  of  Mexican- Americans  r 

A.  According  to  the  1960  census,  42  percent. 
Close  to  50  percent  now." 

In  the  circumstances,  we  do  not  see 
how  our  figure  could  reasonably  be  said  to 
be  "wildly  inaccurate." 

It  appears  that  the  Item  upon  which  vou 
place  heaviest  reliance  in  your  attack  upon 
this    broadcast    is    the    question    raised    by 
Kemper  Dlehl  as  to  the  identity  of  the  baby 
photographed  in  the  premature  nursery  while 
being  resuscitated  and  the  contributing  fac- 
tors leading  to  the  infant's  death.  We  relied 
for  otir  information  on  these  points  on  state- 
ments given  to  our  newsmen  by  the  hospital 
official  through  whom  they  dealt  principally 
in  their  visit  to  the  hospital  as  arranged 
with  the  hospital  authorities.  We  continue 
to  believe  It  was  quite  proper  for  our  report- 
ers to  rely  upon  this  source  for  such  infor- 
mation even  though  it  appears  that  these 
questions  cannot  be  irrefutably  resolved  at 
this  time  (for  example,  the  purported  par- 
ents of  the  baby  in  question  apparently  do 
not  wish  to  be  publicly  identified  as  such  and 
the  hospital  is  likewise  apparently  unwilling 
to  make  a  public  identification).  We  our- 
selves are  unable  Independently  to  Identify 
the  baby  because,  in  filming  the  premature 
baby  ward,  we  had  no  intention  of  studying 
any  individual   case  in  that  ward   and   the 
babies  filmed  were  thus  not  identified  for  us. 
In  any  event,  it  seems  clear  that  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  broadcast  as  a  whole  remains 
unchallenged.  Our  report  in  describing  con- 
ditions in  San  Antonio  stated  that  a  great 
number  of  San  Antonlans  suffer  from  malnu- 
trition and  that  among  the  innocent  victims 
of  this  situation  were  those  children   born 
prematurely   as   a  result   of   their   mother's 
malnourished  condition.  A  glimpse  Into  the 
conditions  prevalent  in  that  community  was 
offered  by  Olan  W.  LeBaron.  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Community  Welfare  Council 
of    San    Antonio,    who    testified    before    the 
Citizens'  Board  of  Inquiry: 

"Up  until  1966,  the  City  Health  Depart- 
ment kept  statistics  on  morbidity  and  mor- 
tality. As  the  planning  and  coordinating 
agency  in  the  c<Hnmunlty  we  used  to,  and 
still  get  the  weekly  reports.  They  have 
changed  the  format  now.  and  so  these  figures 
are  not  currently  reflected,  but  In  1965  in 
the  City  of  San  Antomo  there  were  74  deaths 
of  Infants  under  one  year  of  age  in  which 
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tha  primary  caua«  c  t  death  waa  given  u 
malnutrition.  One  thl  ■d  of  the  approxlmat«ly 
480  deatba  of  Infanti  under  one  year  which 
occurred  in  that  yeai  had  given  aa  the  pri- 
mary causa  of  deati  prematurity.  And  I 
have  talked  to  some  of  my  doctor  friends, 
and  I  am  not  a  phys  clan,  who  tell  me  that 
one  of  the  very  freq  lent  causes  of  prema- 
turity la  malnutrltlo  >  In  the  mother." 

I  am  sure  you  will  igree  that,  however  the 
differences  between  u  i  concerning  the  Infant 
In  our  broadcast  ars  resolved,  that  resolu- 
tion will  have  no  Im  >act  whatsoever  on  the 
tragedy  Implicit  In  t  le  statistics  quoted  by 
Mr.  LeBaron.  Certain  y  It  Is  to  thU  tragedy 
and  how  It  can  be  ivolded  that  attention 
must  now  be  given. 

Your  feeling  that  w  »  "coached"  a  physician 
was  answered  In  Mr.  Jenjamln's  July  35  let- 
ter to  you.  And  I  hav«  nothing  to  add.  except 
to  protest  gently  that  you  Inadvertently  have 
mUquoted  that  lette  .  You  quote  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin aa  saying  In  t  that  CBS  personnel 
"suggested"  what  tla  doctor  should  say. 
There  Is  no  such  ref  >rence  In  the  letter.  It 
points  out.  Instead,  that  we  merely  asked 
Mm  to  "make  them  (his  statemenU)  less 
technical."  It  waa  ou;  thought,  for  example, 
that  a  reference  to  'first-degree  malnutrl- 
tloB"  might  not  be  n  eanlngful  to  the  view- 
ing «udleDfia — and  tb  it  It  would  be  desirable 
for  the  doctor  to  ei  plain  In  lay  Unguage 
what  he  meant  by  tt  at.  Of  course,  we  could 
have  translated  the  lector's  statement  Into 
non-technical  langua  je  but  within  the  con- 
fines of  a  one-hour  b  oadcast  there  la  J\iat  ao 
much  one  can  say  ai  d  It  seemed  a  waste  of 
precious  time  to  say  one  thing  and  then  to 
have  to  explain  It  ag  iln. 

You  also  seem  to  Imply  that  we  edited 
Commissioner  Ploch  a  statement  so  aa  to 
distort  Its  meaning.  '  his  is  not  the  case.  His 
posture  on  the  Isauea  Involved  waa  faithfully 
repreaented  In  our  » roadcast.  Your  charge 
that  we  "represented  iia  views  as  the  general 
community  opinion"  also  leaves  me  con- 
fused. I  do  not  know  in  what  you  base  that. 
except,  possibly,  our  cference  to  the  undis- 
puted fact  that  he  1 1  an  elected  ofllclal  of 
the  county.  We  certi  inly  did  not  Intend  to 
imply  that  Mr.  Ploct  represented  the  com- 
munity aa  a  whole;  li  deed  other  community 
'  in  the  broadcast  Indi- 
cated attitudes  qiUi  e  different  from  Mr. 
Ploch 'a.  You  also  mike  the  comment  that 
our  broadcaat  "haa  n  )t  fed  one  hungry  per- 
son." This  la  demons  rably  Incorrect.  Rather 
than  beat  the  drums  ourselves.  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  statement  whl(  h  appeared  on  page  40 
of  the  August  Issue  o    The  Sign. 

Finally,  your  letter  of  July  30  states  that 
the  majority  of  comn  lents  you  have  received 
from  persona  intervliwed  for  our  broadcaat 
have  been  unfavorable  In  that  the  Individ- 
uals felt  they  were  ui  if  airly  treated  and  that 
"CBS  News  took  advantage  of  their  trust." 
too  general  for  ua  to 
that  none  of  them  haa 


Such  a  statement  la 
answer  except  to  say 


complained  to  us  and  that  we  do  not  believe 


there  are  valid  grou 
plaint.    Moreover,    wi 


lema  of  the  poor  in 
where  and  thereby 


alal  area  but  we  are 


wlthatand    all    atten4>ts    to    undermine 
basic  flndlnga  and  coi  icluslona. 


With  best  wis)  ea, 


(Prom  the  Sign, 
Thla  column  doea 
programs,  because 
get  to  It,  the  prograpoa 
forgotten.    However, 
casting  System 


b' 


ids  for  any  such  corn- 
have    received    many 


laudatory   letters   anl   mesaagea   from   San 
Antonio. 

In  aum  we  believe  the  broadcaat  boneatly 
and  accurately  aaaes  led  some  of   the  prob- 


Ban  Antonio  and  elae- 
endered  an  Important 


public  service.  We  re<  ognlze  that  "Hunger  In 
America"  ventured  Into  a  highly  controver 


confident 


that  It  will 
Ita 


Richard  Salant. 


i  .uguat  1968  (p.  40)  1 

aot  often  dlacuaa  single 

the  time  Sign  readera 

will  have  been  long 

the   Columbia   Broad- 

teleilaed  a  documentary  In 


May.  and  repeated  It  In  June,  that  waa  ao 
brilliant  In  Its  conception,  ao  atunnlng  In 
Ita  Impact,  and  so  hopeful  In  Its  results  that 
It  deaervea  some  mention  here.  The  program, 
"C.BJ8.  Reports:  Hunger  in  America,"  was 
flrat  televlaed  May  22.  Ita  aearlng  plcturea  of 
youngsters  In  four  different  parts  of  the 
country  suffering  the  ravaging  physical  and 
mental  consequencea  of  hunger  touched  the 
national  conacience  and  aet  In  motion  a 
whole  serlea  of  private  and  public  reforms. 
Some  of  these  were  mentioned  when  C3.S. 
repeated  the  program  on  June  16.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  OrvlUe  Preeman  called  the 
program  "a  disgraceful  travesty  of  facts"  and 
a  "distorted,  oversimplified,  and  misleading" 
picture  of  the  situation.  He  demanded  equal 
time,  a  request  that  was  denied  by  the  net- 
works. Committees  of  the  Houae  and  Senate 
began  investigations  of  hunger  In  this  coun- 
try, and  Senator  Joseph  Clark,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty,  urged  that  the  pro- 
gram be  shown  In  every  high  school  and 
college  in  the  country.  On  June  3,  Mr.  Pree- 
man's  Agriculture  Department  announced 
that  its  monthly  surplus  food  package  will 
be  increased  by  about  40  per  cent  within  six 
weeks  and  will  provide  a  greater  variety  of 
food.  A  department  head,  aaked  If  the  pro- 
gram had  stimulated  the  action,  replied:  "It 
alwaya  helps  to  be  pushed." 

On  June  12,  Preeman  himself,  after  prevl- 
oualy  teatlfying  In  favor  of  a  $246-mllllon 
annual  celling  on  the  food  stamp  prgoram, 
changed  his  opinion  and  called  for  an  un- 
limited expansion  of  the  program.  The  Senate 
passed  an  amendment  to  the  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Bill,  making  It  clear  that  the 
department  had  the  authority  to  spend  an 
additional  »200-mllllon  to  $300-mllUon  for 
food  relief,  in  the  areas  covered  by  the  pro- 
gram, a  Catholic  priest  In  San  Antonio  re- 
ceived over  $2,000  from  viewers  for  his 
Mexican-American  poor,  and  an  anti-hunger 
movement  has  been  started  by  cltlzena" 
groups.  Money  haa  poured  In  to  physicians 
working  with  the  poor  In  Arizona  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  a  Negro  boy  In  Alabama  has  re- 
ceived enough  money  to  buy  his  twenty-five  - 
cent  lunches  for  another  year  with  enough 
left  over  for  some  friends.  Plve  families  in 
Duluth,  Mlnneaota,  after  seeing  the  broad- 
cast, collected  2,700  pounds  of  food.  A  food 
processor  donated  forty-flve  tons  of  addi- 
tional food.  A  railroad  offered  free  uae  of  its 
boxcars  for  transportation,  and  the  food  drive 
haa  become  community  wide  In  Duluth.  In 
all.  C.B.S.  haa  received  thousands  of  letters 
from  viewers  asking  how  they  can  help  their 
hungry  neighbors  throughout  the  country. 
When  next  the  impatient  viewer  feels  the 
urge  to  throw  a  shoe  at  his  lelevlslon  aet,  let 
him  remember  "Hunger  in  Americi."  C.B.S. 
has  reason  to  be  proud.  Por  or^  ■-■  -ions 
hour,  it  caught  the  full  dimension  of  this 
powerful  medium. 

HotTSE  OF  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C..  September  12, 1968. 
Mr.  RxcHAKD  S.  Salant, 
President,  CBS  News, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Salant:  I  very  much  appreciated 
your  lengthy  letter,  but  the  length  of  It 
makes  your  reply  no  more  convincing.  My 
careful  reading  of  your  letter  leads  me  to 
believe  that  it  is  no  more  a  defense  than  ita 
predeceesors.  My  time  and  resources  are 
obviously  not  as  great  as  yours,  and  I  do 
not  propoee  to  attempt  matching  your  letter 
word  for  word.  My  parpoee  here  Is  merely  to 
point  out  to  you  that  you  may  be  convincing 
yourself  of  the  rectitude  of  CBS  News,  but 
not  me,  anj  for  these  reaaona: 

1.  CBS  News  claimed  flatly  that  it  waa 
showing  a  picture  of  a  baby  who  died  of  mal- 
nutrition. It  did  not  Identify  the  baby,  and 
did  not  offer  medical  evidence.  Investigation 
has  since  proved  that  the  baby  CBS  showed 
did  not  die  of  malnutrition  at  all,  but  of 


oomplicatlona  arising  from  the  fact  that  it 
waa  premature.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  the 
baby  was  premature  because  ita  mother  was 
ntalnourtshed. 

Your  letter  merely  aUtea  that  CBS  wa.s 
talking  about  a  general  situation,  not  an  in- 
dividual caae.  The  fact  is  that  CBS  clalmea 
It  was  showing  a  baby  dying  of  malnuuitlon, 
and  that  claim  Is  probably  not  true.  The  Im- 
preaalon  waa  conveyed  that  thla  waa  a  com- 
mon problem,  and  that  claim  la  probaDiy 
untrue  as  well.  Por  all  your  worda,  the  laci 
remaliu  that  my  statements  to  you  stand  un- 
challenged. CBS  did  not  show  a  picture  of  a 
baby  dying  of  malnutrition,  but  of  a  baby 
dying  from  other  causes.  CBS  assumed  that 
it  waa  showing  a  caae  of  malnutrition,  out 
never  bothered  to  check  Ita  concluaions  with 
medical  autborttlea.  Therefore  what  you  rep- 
reaented aa  a  fact  waa  not  a  fact,  and  you 
cannot  create  a  fact  from  fiction,  try  aa  you 
have. 

2.  CBS  claimed  flatly  that  there  are  a  hun- 
dred thousand  hungry  people  in  San  Antonl'^ 
I  demonatrated  how  you  arrived  at  this 
startling  concluaion,  and  that  it  was  based 
on  absurd  statistical  assumption.  At  first  you 
Justified  thla  on  the  basis  of  the  words  of  a 
county  commlaaioner  who  when  he  talked  to 
CBS  needed  to  make  aome  dramatic  aute- 
menta  for  political  reaaona;  then  you  Justi- 
fied it  on  statements  to  a  citizen  panel,  ana 
finally  you  say  that  the  source  is  a  state 
senator.  But  you  stUl  cannot  say  that  your 
figure  is  derived  from  any  other  than  simple 
even  fantastic  aaaumptiona,  which  in  fact  it 
is. 

The  fact  that  with  regard  to  population 
statistics  you  rely  on  statements  by  local 
officials  does  not  change  the  fact  that  you 
could  have  gotten  more  reliable  figures  by  .i 
simple  call  to  the  Census  Bureau.  It  Is  slKy 
for  you  to  blandly  assume  that  an  eight  per 
cent  change  In  population  makeup  of  t 
major  city  can  occtur  In  the  space  of  seven 
years.  Such  a  change  Is  possible,  but  any 
major  newa  organization  knows,  or  should 
know,  that  demography  Is  not  a  simple  sci- 
ence, and  that  the  moat  reliable  demogr.^- 
phers  are  not  local  ofllclala.  but  the  Censi.i 
Bureau.  Again,  you  change  the  source  of  this 
figure  from  one  to  another,  but  that  has  been 
the  pattern  of  thla  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence, and  does  not  change  the  facts. 

CBS  News  did  try  to  coach  a  physician  on 
hla  atatementa  regarding  malnutrition,  and 
when  be  did  not  change  hla  statements  to 
make  them  more  dramatic,  they  went  unused. 

3.  CBS  News  did  present  the  local  govern- 
ment in  an  unfairly  unfavorable  light  by 
showing  an  edited  interview  of  a  county  com- 
missioner whose  views  are  known  to  be 
ultraconaervatlve  and  who  most  certain)  v 
does  not  represent  the  attitude  of  either  the 
city  or  the  county  government.  The  fact  is 
that  CBS  News  intentionally  or  unintention- 
ally gave  the  Impression  that  local  govern- 
ment did  not  and  does  not  care  about  trying 
to  resolve  the  problema  of  the  poor,  when  the 
opposite  caae  Is  true. 

Despite  your  lengthy  statements  and  the 
constantly  shifting  Justifications  CBS  News 
haa  offered  to  me.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
of  the  above  challenges  have  been  met.  nor 
can  they  be.  "Hunger  In  America"  waa.  Inso- 
far as  the  San  Antonio  segment  la  concerned 
inaccurate,  in  great  part  actually  untrue,  and 
groaaly  dlatorted. 

I  am  concerned  about  poverty  and  hunger. 
I  have  devoted  the  greater  part  of  my  life  to 
alleviating  those  problema.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  you  are  honestly  concerned  about  the 
problema  of  the  poor.  But  Injustice  Is  more 
likely  to  be  perpetuated  than  ended  when 
the  facta  about  It  are  dlatorted  or  falalfled. 
CBS  haa  done  in  thla  caae  more  harm  than 
good  to  the  cauae,  and  no  one  could  regret 
It  more  than  I. 

Sincerely  youra, 

HZNRT  B.  OONZALCZ, 

Member  of  Congress. 
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OKLAHOMA  LEADERS  PREPARE 
FOR  NAVIOATION  FUTURE 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  exrtaneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Government  is  msJ^ng  a  won- 
derful Investment  for  the  future  in  its 
farslghted  project  to  make  the  Arkansas 
River  navigable  to  Catoosa,  near  Tulsa. 

It  pleases  me  to  report  to  the  House 
that  the  State  of  Oklahoma  is  making  a 
vigorous  effort  to  be  ready  to  take  ^ull 
advantage  of  this  navigation  project 
when  the  project  is  completed  in  1970. 

Both  the  Oklahoma  State  Legislature, 
under  the  excellent  leadership  of  House 
Speaker  Rex  Privett  and  Senate  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  Clem  McSpadden,  and 
Oklahoma  Gov.  Dewey  Bartlett  have 
named  study  committees  to  take  a  close 
look  at  our  States  laws  as  they  relate  to 
this  navigation  project. 

These  efforts  are  being  made  with  the 
full  realization  that  next  year's  session 
of  the  legislature  is  the  one  in  which 
some  major  changes  must  be  made  in 
order  to  benefit  fully  from  this  naviga- 
tion, and  in  order  to  avoid  some  pitfalls 
which  other  now  navigation  systems  have 
encountered. 

The  Governor's  excellent  study  com- 
mittee on  Arkansas  and  Verdigris  River 
planning  and  development  and  the  In- 
dustrial development  and  aviation  com- 
mittee of  the  State  legislative  council— 
the  interim  legislative  unit— are  working 
together  in  studying  the  problems  and 
the  potential  of  this  project,  which  is  the 
key  to  full  economic  development  in  our 

State. 

Specifically  these  two  committees  are 
charged  with  making  sure  that  Okla- 
homa has  adequate  comprehensive  zon- 
ing authority  to  insure  proper  use  of 
riverfront  land  and  laws  to  guard  against 
pollution  of  the  river  and  the  lakes  which 
make  up  the  navigation  system,  for  this 
water  is  eastern  Oklahoma's  most  valu- 
able natural  resource;  also  an  overall 
plan  for  recreational  development,  so 
that  conflicts  between  industrial  and  rec- 
reational use  of  the  water  vsrlll  not  de- 
velop. In  addition,  the  committees  will 
decide  whether  or  not  the  State  needs  a 
.special  arm  of  govemmen*.  to  oversee  de- 
velopment of  the  Arkansas  River  Basin, 
and.  if  so.  what  sort  of  governmental  arm 
it  should  be,  and  what  power  should  be 
invested  in  It.  The  committees  also  will 
see  to  it  that  proper  economic  studies  are 
conducted  between  now  and  the  summer 
of    1970,    when    navigation   becomes    a 

reality.  „    ^ 

The  Tulsa  Tribune  made  an  excellent 
appraisal  of  these  efforts  in  an  editorial 
entitled  "Rlverboat  Harmony."  which 
appeared  on  August  19. 1968. 1  would  like 
to  have  this  editorial  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

RIVCRBOAT    HaRMONT 

Por  a  long  time  the  Arkanaaa-Verdlgrls 
navigation  project  haa  been  thought  of  as 
primarily  a  federal  project.  And  of  course  It 
la.  80  far  as  financing    la  concerned — over 


$13  bUIlon  in  federal  funds  wUl  have  gone 
into  the  Job  by  the  time  bargee  reach  the 
Port  of  Tulsa  in   1970. 

More  recently,  the  local  aspect  of  naviga- 
tion haa  been  brought  home  to  texpayers  in 
Muskogee,  Tulsa  and  Rogers  County— they 
have  voted  bonds  for  development  of  local 
ports,  or  for  roads  to  serve  the  porU. 

Now,  a  third  level  of  government  is  moving 
into  the  picture — the  state  of  Oklahoma.  The 
last  seeslon  of  the  Legislature  directed  the 
Industrial  Development  :ind  Aviation  Com- 
mittee of  the  Legislative  Council  to  make  an 
interim  study  of  problems  created  by  navi- 
gation and  to  make  recommendations  on 
what  the  state  needs  to  do  to  meet  those 
problems. 

And  last  week.  Governor  Bartlett  named 
19  Northeastern  Oklahomans  to  the  100- Week 
Conunlttee,  to  assure  the  orderly  opening 
and  development  of  th«  navigation  project. 
He  asked  the  committee  to  recommend  to 
him  whether  a  new  stote  agency  is  needed 
to  Implement  the  project,  whether  additional 
legislation  Is  required  to  assure  orderly  de- 
velopment, what  economic  studies  may  be 
needed  and  how  maximum  national  publicity 
may  be  obtained  for  the  opening  of  the 
project. 

Granted  that  this  Is  an  election  year,  that 
Governor  Bartlett  Is  a  Republican  and  the 
Legislature  is  predominantly  Democratic, 
there  should  be  no  reason  the  governor's 
committee  and  the  Legislative  Council  com- 
mittee can't  work  together.  Their  objectives 
are  basically  the  same.  And  on  the  national 
and  local  level,  promotion  of  the  navigation 
project  has  for  years  Involve*!  many  leaders 
In  both  parties. 

Aa  It  happens,  a  Tulsan  is  vice  chairman 
of  each  of  the  committees.  Sen.  Gene  Howard 
is  vice  chairman  of  the  Legislative  commit- 
tee. And  Jacques  Cunningham  Is  vice  chair- 
man of  the  governor's  committee,  headed  by 
Harold  Ahltz  of  Muskogee. 

The  governor  and  the  legislative  leaders 
arc  aware  of  problems  encountered  In  the 
development  of  other  navlgat'on  projects. 
Don  McBrlde,  an  Oklahoman  who  now  is  a 
director  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
haa  stresaed  some  of  these  problems  in 
speeches  In  Oklahoma  this  year.  McBrlde, 
who  played  a  key  role  In  development  of  the 
Arkansas-Verdigris  project,  is  concerned  that 
Oklahomans  be  ready  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  river  pollution  and  of  proper  utiliza- 
tion of  riverfront  land  for  Industrial  and 
recreational  purposes. 

This  massive  project  has  moved  as  far  aa 
it  haa  and  as  fast  as  It  has  because  of  the 
harmonious  efforts  of  many  farslghted  Okla- 
homans and  Arkansans. 

If  the  governor's  100-Week  Committee  and 
the  Legislative  Council  committee  can  con- 
tinue this  cooperative  approach  at  the  state 
level,  utilization  of  the  new  barge  channel 
can  be  planned  to  avoid  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  retarded  development  of 
other  navigation  projects. 


wants  to  make  sure  that  the  repajonent 
can  begin  when  the  first  barge  comes  up 
the  river. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  the  great- 
est cooperative  efforts  ever  undertaken 
in  Oklahoma.  The  legislative  committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Representa- 
tive Walter  Hutchlns  and  the  vice- 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Gene  Howard; 
and  the  Governor's  committee,  under 
Chairman  Harold  Abitz  of  Muskogee  and 
Vice  Chairman  Jaques  Cunningham  of 
Tulsa,  are  made  up  of  some  of  Okla- 
homa's finest  civic  leaders  and  law- 
makers. These  are  people  who  have 
dreamed  of  navigation  and  worked  for 
navigation  since  the  1940's.  Now  they 
are  insuring  the  dream's  full  success. 

The  able  men  who  are  serving  under 
Chairman  Abltz  and  Vice  Chairman 
Cunningham  on  the  100- Week  Commit- 
tee are  W.  W.  Danuser.  of  Claremore; 
Frank  McNabb  and  Phil  R.  Rhees,  of 
Catoosa;  Bill  Lancaster,  of  Wagoner; 
Roy  Prye  Jr.  and  Wheeler  Ma.yo,s3i  Salll- 
saw;  Lee  Tyler,  of  Keota;  Russell  Gray. 
of  Poteau;  Harold  Scoggins  and  E.  Dale 
Christy,  of  Muskogee;  Dr.  Eugene 
Swearingen,  Richard  H.  Hughes,  and 
Kenneth  Coe.  of  Tulsa;  Mayor  G.  Larry 
WiUls.  of  Shldler;  BUI  Coleman,  of 
Sapulpa;  Dr.  Wayman  N.  Matlock,  of 
Cleveland;  Charles  E.  Cummings.  of 
Bartlesvllle;  and  George  H.  Lamberson, 
Jr.,  of  Oologah. 


Both  the  Governor's  committee  and 
the  legislative  committee  are  hard  at 
work  with  the  full  realization  that  time 
is  short.  The  Governor  has  pointed  this 
up  sharply  by  calling  his  committee  the 
100-Week  Committee. 

The  recommendations  from  these  com- 
mittees will  be  before  the  Oklahoma 
Legislature  when  it  convenes  in  Janu- 
ary, and  I  believe  this  session  of  the  leg- 
islature will  go  down  in  our  State's  his- 
tory as  the  "navigation  legislature." 

Congress  has  given  our  State  a  great 
opportunity  In  this  project,  and  we  are 
not  taking  our  stewardship  lightly.  We 
know  that  the  American  people  expect 
and  deserve  a  repayment  with  profit 
from  an  investment  such  as  they  have 
made  In  the  Arkansas  River.  Oklahoma 


AMA  VOLUNTEER  PHYSICIANS  FOR 
VIETNAM  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
AMA  volunteer  physcians  for  Vietnam 
program  is  one  of  the  least  publicized 
but  most  valuable  eCforts  being  made  by 
our  people  in  Vietnam.  Through  this 
program  12  to  16  JJS.  different  doctors 
volunteer  their  services  and  go  to  Viet- 
nam for  a  tour  assignment  of  at  least  60 
days.  They  work  in  provincial  hospitals 
in  22  different  locations  supplementing 
inadequate  local  medical  personnel. 

These  unselfish  and  skilled  American 
physicians,  many  of  whom  are  highly 
skilled  specialists,  take  time  off  from 
their  practices  at  home  to  serve  in  Viet- 
nam on  an  unpaid  volunteer  basis,  re- 
ceiving only  a  subsistence  allowance  and 
travel  expenses  imder  the  terms  of  their 
contracts. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  personally 
witnessing  the  splendid  care  that  these 
American  physicians  give  to  the  Viet- 
namese civilian  population  at  several  of 
the  hospitals  in  that  little  country.  They 
treat  war  casualties,  refugees,  and  other 
nonmilitary  victims  of  disease,  acci- 
dents, and  Ulnesses  of  every  kind.  Their 
patients  are  of  all  ages,  from  infants  to 
old  men  sind  women. 

The  severe  shortage  of  adequate  Viet- 
namese medical  persoimel  is  one  of  the 
tragedies  which  a  visitor  to  South  Viet- 
nam vfitnesses.  It  tears  at  one's  heart  to 
see  so  many  sick  and  afflicted  human 
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beings  In  such  i  lire  need  of  basic  medi- 
cal attention.  Nany  of  them  need  more 
than  normal  msdical  attention  because 
of  the  severity  <  f  the  diseases  and  inju- 
ries from  which  iiey  suffer. 

I  salute  the  t  ledical  profession  of  our 
country  for  th  sir  participation  in  the 
AMA  volunteer  physicians  of  Vietnam 
program.  A  special  tribute  has  been 
earned  by  those  hundreds  of  physicians 
and  surgeons  wl  o  have  volunteered  their 
services  on  an  unpaid  basis  to  serve 
mankind  in  a  lei  s  fortunate  environment 
than  the  one  ii  which  they  normally 
practice  their  pr  >f  ession. 

I  am  partlcult  rly  pleased  to  salute  the 
10  North  Carolna  medical  specialists, 
including  three  from  my  consresslonal 
district,  who  ha  re  reached  down  to  help 
others  In  a  strai  ge  land.  Drs.  W.  Orlmes 
Byerly,  Jr.,  andJDan  Espey,  Jr.,  of  Hick- 
ory, and  Dr.  ^yan  W.  Washburn  of 
have  earned  a  salute 
ley  are  great  men  who 
and  who  represent  the 
lonal  concern  for  others. 


Boiling  Springs 
from  all  of  us. 
have  great  ski 
finest  in  prof  e 


COAL  MINE  I  EALTH  AND  SAFETY 
AC  T  OP  1968 

Mr.  DANIELl  I.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  bod  r  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEIAKK  I  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the :  equest  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  f 

There  was  no  c  bjection. 

Mr.  DANIELSl  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder 
how  many  of  ub  would  willingly  enter 
this  Chamber,  d  ly  after  day.  If  we  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  roof  might  fall 
down  on  our  he  ids  or  If  we  knew  that 
the  lighting  of  a  natch  might  touch  off  a 
violent  explosion  or  we  were  told  that  the 
air  Inside  was  s?  full  of  dust  that  we 
stood  an  excellei  t  chance  of  contracting 
a  lung  disease?  I  ew  of  us,  I  think,  would 
choose  to  labor  here  under  such  out- 
rageous condltic  ns.  Rather,  we  would 
indignantly  seek  the  swiftest  remedies. 
And  yet  we  heie  in  Congress  ask  the 
Nation's  coal  ml  lers  to  work  day  after 
day  under  condl  ions  identical  to  those 
I  have  described. 

We  ask  coal  i  ilners  to  tolerate  such 
conditions  not  <  Irectly,  but  Indirectly, 
through  our  fai  ire  to  provide  the  in- 
creased Federal  srotectlon  that  they  so 
obviously,  and  so  desperately,  need.  The 
law  that  we  have  given  them  does  not 
prevent  the  deat  is,  in  an  average  year, 
of  more  than  1 00  miners  from  such 
vailed  causes  as  explosions,  suffocation, 
drowning,  and  lock  falls.  The  present 
law  does  not  evei  i  recognize  coal  miner's 
pneumoconiosis,  i  lung  disease  that  af- 
fects at  least  1  3ut  of  every  10  work- 
ing miners.  It  d<es  not  extend  manda- 
tory safety  staidards — Inadequate  as 
they  are — to  surface  mines,  which 
produce  roughly  40  percent  of  the  Na- 


tion's coal,  and 


ts  penalties  are  so  in- 


nocuous that  las'  year  80  percent  of  the 
mines  inspected  were  found  to  be  in 
violation  of  at  l^ast  one  safety  regula- 
tion. 

The  hazards  oi  coal  mining  are  not  all 
avoidable;  but  tl  ey  can  be  substantially 
reduced  by  bett<  r  legislation.  And  such 


legislation  now  has  been  proposed  by 
the  administration.  The  bill  now  before 
us  is  aimed  at  all  the  conditions  I  have 
described,  and  many  others.  It  represents 
a  tremendous  Improvement  over  the 
present  law.  I  strongly  support  It,  and 
suggest  inmiediate  committee  action  on 
the  bill. 


PATE  OP  THE  "PUEBLO" 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dllnois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  1  week  ago  today,  I  brought  to 
the  attention  of  this  House  the  fact 
that  I  had  received  a  petition  bearing 
the  signatures  of  almost  11,000  constitu- 
ents expressing  their  concern  over  the 
fate  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  its  crew. 
You  will  remember  that  I  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  concerning  this 
matter,  expressing  my  personal  interest 
in  seeing  that  this  petition  received  a 
proper  response. 

I  have  since  heard  from  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  William  Macomber, 
Jr.,  in  response  to  my  letter  to  Secretary 
Rusk.  I  must  confess,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  was  disappointed,  although  not  sur- 
prised, to  learn  that  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey administration  readily  admits  of 
"the  lack  of  success"  in  its  present  policy 
regarding  the  Puebto. 

The  Secretary  states  that  "the  out- 
look for  their — the  U.S.S.  PueWo  crew — 
early  release  does  not  appear  promising" 
at  the  present.  Why,  then,  must  we  con- 
tinue to  pursue  the  same  fruitless  policy? 
The  letter  from  the  Secretary  states  that 
he  sees  no  alternative  to  this  continued 
policy  "at  this  time."  At  what  time.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  an  alternative  policy  be 
deemed  acceptable?  How  does  one  meas- 
ure the  agony  of  those  caught  in  the 
lurch  of  this  sort  of  administrative 
doublethink? 

The  great  tragedy  is  that  the  entire 
Pueblo  episode  could  have  been  avoided 
had  the  administration  used  a  little 
commonsense  when  the  Pueblo  was 
originally  sent  out  on  its  mission.  The 
Secretary's  letter  to  me  states  that  such 
missions  "frequently  involve  an  element 
of  risk."  Not  just  sometimes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  "frequently."  Why,  then, 
was  not  adequate  cover  and  support 
given  to  the  Pueblo  when  it  was  sent  on 
its  mission?  Why  was  there  no  assist- 
ance available  to  the  Pueblo  when  it  was 
imder  attack?  I  do  not  have  to  remind 
you.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Pueblo  was 
under  pursuit  for  more  than  2  hours 
before  it  was  seized.  What  went  wrong, 
Mr.  Speaker?  Did  the  famed  McNamara 
computers  blow  their  fuse? 

I  have  become  tired  of  waiting  for  ac- 
tion on  the  Pueblo.  I  have  become  dis- 
believing of  the  promises  of  the  admin- 
istration when  it  tells  me  that  in  the 
sweet  bye  and  bye  all  will  be  well  with 
the  Pueblo  and  its  crew. 

The  Secretary  of  State  blandly  replies 
to  his  critics  by  asking  what  else  could 


be  done.  How  can  we  answer  him.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  we  are  refused  the  facts 
concerning  the  Pueblo  negotiations?  We 
are  told  that  the  Department  of  State 
"cannot  discuss  the  content"  of  its  nego- 
tiations. What  has  the  Department  to 
hide.  Mr.  Speaker? 

Before  being  elected  to  Congress  I  was 
a  Porelgn  Service  offlcer  serving  under 
the  D^wrtment  of  State  during  the 
Elsenhower  administration.  Things  cer- 
tainly have  changed  since  then.  At  that 
time  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
diplomatic  corps  knew  their  missions.  At 
that  time  American  interests  were  rep- 
resented and  defended  abroad. 

The  administration  may  have  forgot- 
ten the  Pueblo,  but  the  American  people 
have  not.  I  join  with  the  people,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  continue  to  call  for  action 
on  the  Pueblo.  For  8  months  the  Amerl- 
ican  people  have  waited  patiently.  Do 
not  be  surprised.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  they 
are  still  tired  of  waiting  on  November  5 
as  well. 

The  letter  from  Secretary  Macomber 
follows: 

DsPARTMBifT  OP  State. 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  11,  1968. 
Hon.  John  B.  Andekson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Anderson:  The  Secre- 
tary has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
August  29  Informing  him  of  the  receipt  of  a 
petition  demanding  the  release  of  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo,  which  was  signed  by  11.000  citizens 
of  the  16th  Congressional  District  of  Illinois. 
and  requesting  Information  as  to  the  status 
of  our  negotiations  for  the  return  of  the 
crew  and  the  vessel. 

We  share  the  deep  concern  of  your  con- 
stituents over  the  pUgbt  of  the  crew  as  well 
as  their  feeling  of  outrage  at  this  provoca- 
tive and  unprecedented  act  by  the  North 
Koreans.  Since  the  Illegal  seizure  of  the  ves- 
sel, we  have  been  vigorously  trying  to  obtain 
the  release  of  the  crew  and  the  ship.  Our 
Orst  discussion  of  this  matter  with  the 
North  Koreans  took  place  on  January  24,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Military  Armistice  Com- 
mission in  Panmunjom.  Since  that  time  the 
United  States  Senior  Member  of  the  Military 
Armistice  Commission  has  been  meeting 
privately  with  the  North  Korean  Senior 
Member  at  Panmunjom.  To  date  twenty 
meetings  have  been  held,  the  most  recent  on 
August  29.  We  cannot  discuss  the  content 
of  these  negotiations,  but  obviously  they 
have  not  satisfied  our  overriding  objective, 
which  Is  to  obtain  the  safe  release  of  the 
crew.  As  you  point  out  In  your  letter,  the 
diplomatic  process  is  often  regrettably  slow, 
but  we  continue  to  believe  that  It  offers  the 
best  hope  of  reaching  our  principal  objec- 
tive. 

We  ha%'e  supplemented  these  direct  deal- 
ings with  the  North  Koreans  by  seeking  the 
good  offices  of  a  number  of  third  countries. 
Here  again  we  cannot  reveal  the  content  of 
these  diplomatic  discussions  but  we  con- 
tinue to  hope  that  they  will  have  the  desired 
effect  and  we  are  pressing  every  opportunity 
which  becomes  available. 

We  also  suggested  soon  after  the  seizure 
that  the  facts  of  the  case  be  Investigated  by 
some  Impartial  body.  We  have  reiterated  this 
proposal  but  the  North  Koreans  continue  to 
reject  It  adamantly. 

Secretary  Rusk  and  the  other  officers  of 
this  Department  are  most  regretful  and  most 
dissatisfied  at  the  lack  of  success  of  these 
efforts;  we  do  not,  however,  see  any  alterna- 
tive at  this  time  to  the  continued  \-igoroiis 
pursuit  of  a  solution  through  diplomatic 
channels. 
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There  liave  been  a  number  of  proposals  to 
the  effect  that  we  attempt  to  rescue  the  crew 
members  by  force.  While  we  are  not  prepared 
to  rule  out  any  tactic  to  achieve  the  safe  re- 
turn of  these  men.  such  a  suggestion  has  to 
be  considered  with  the  greatest  care.  The  use 
of  force  does  not.  In  our  opinion,  appear  to 
offer    hope   of   obtaining    their   safe    release. 
Quite  the  contrary,  such  a  course  would  In 
all    likelihood    most    gravely    endanger    the 
lives  of  the  crew  members.  It  would  also  en- 
danger the  lives  of  many  other  United  States 
ser\'lcemen.  There  would.  In  addition,  be  a 
serious  risk  that  such  an  action  would  set 
off  major  hostilities  between  the  North  Ko- 
reans,    their    Communist    allies,    and    the 
nmted  States,  and  Its  allies.  These  are  far- 
reaching  consequences,  and  our  government 
must  certainly  weigh  all  these  factors  while 
at  the  same  time  keeping  all  its  options  open. 
It  ha*  also  been  suggested  that  the  United 
States  should  apologize  for  the  activities  of 
the  Pueblo.  We  believe  that  to  apologize  un- 
der existing  circumstances  would  be  to  yield 
to  international  blackmail.  North  Korea  has 
produced  nothing  which  proves  that  the  ves- 
sel  ever   did   violate   North   Korea's   claimed 
terrlt-jrlal   limit.    We   do   not   consider   the 
crewmen's  letters  or  the  alleged  confessions 
emanating  from  North  Korea  to  be  valid  evi- 
dence of  the  Pueblo's  actions  since  they  have 
all  been  written  under  circumstances  which 
in  themselves  constitute  a  form  of  duress. 
The    suggestion     has    also    been     made 
that  a  ransom  or  ••Indemnity"  might  be  paid 
In  exchange  for  the  release  of  the  crew.  The 
North  Koreans  have  not  presented  or  hinted 
at  anv  such  demand,  nor  have  we  made  any 
such  "offer.  To  do  so  might  well  cause  the 
North  Koreans  to  believe  that  we  are  pre- 
pared   to    recognize,    at    least    in    this    tacit 
fashion,  that  their  allegaUons  are  true,  thus 
hampering  rather  than  aiding  our  efforts  to 
negotiate  the  return  of  the  crew. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  all  who  have  been 
engaged  In  the  manifold  efforts  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  obtain  the  release  of 
the  crew  members  share  your  deep  concern 
for  their  welfare.  We  are  likewise  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  anguish  felt  by  the  famlUes 
and  friends  of  the  crew  memtwrs,  and  you 
may  rest  assured  that  no  effort  will  be  spared, 
no  avenue  left  unexplored.  In  the  search  for  a 
solution  to  a  problem  which  has  caused  so 
much  heartache. 

I  must  also  assure  you  that  the  UtUted 
States     Goveriunent     completely     supports 
United  States  servicemen  in  their  assigned 
missions.  Unfortunately,  in  a  world  which  is 
not  at  peace,  in  which  there  are  hostile  and 
Irresponsible  regimes  such  as  that  which  now 
rules  North  Korea,  these  assigned  missions 
frequently  Involve  an  element  of  risk.  Since 
the  foundation  of  this  country,   American 
ser\icemen  have  faced  with  exemplary  covir- 
age  the  dangers  which  they  encounter  in  pro- 
tecting their  country.  This  courage  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be.  shared  by  their  families. 
Defending  the  InteresU  of  the  United  States 
is  neither  easy  nor  safe,  but  Is  a  task  which 
cannot    be    shhrked.    The    crewmen    of    the 
Pueblo  were  performing  their  share  of  this 
task  when  seized  by  the  North  Koreans  in 
an  illegal,  outrageous,  and  totally  unprece- 
dented  action.   Despite    the   fact   that   the 
outlODk  for  their  early  release  does  not  appear 
promising,  we  are  confident  that  the  day  will 
come   when   they  will  be  restored  to  their 
families  and  will  again  take  up  the  task  of 
serving  their  country  as  free  men.  We  are  also 
confident   that   they   are   undergoing    their 
present  ordeal  with  courage  and  dignity. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  assure  you  once  again 

that  we  share  your  hope  for  the  early  and  safe 

return  of  the  PucbZo  crewmen,  and  that  we 

are  doing  our  best  to  speed  that  day's  coming. 

Sincerely  yours. 

WnxxAK  B.  Macombb,  Jr.. 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 


COLLEGE  STUDENTS  WHO  PARTICI- 
PATE IN  CAMPUS  RIOTS  ARE  BIT- 
ING THEIR  NOSE  TO  SPITE  THEIR 
PACE 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  wa.s  no  objection. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
all  shocked  to  read  about  the  disturb- 
ances at  the  University  of  Illinois  Cham- 
palgn-Urbana  campus  earlier  this  week 
where  more  than  200  students  did  seri- 
ous damage  to  the  Illini  Union  Building 
and  disrupted  operations  at  the  univer- 
sity. 
A  total  of  248  students  were  arrested. 
The  extent  of  the  damage  they  creat- 
ed is  now  a  matter  of  formal  investiga- 
tion. It  is  my  hope  that  authorities  of  the 
university  will  take  every  step  necessary 
to  see  that  those  responsible  for  this  riot- 
ing are  properly  prosecuted. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  ad- 
dress my  remarks  today  to  the  young 
people  attending  imlversitles  not  only  in 
Illinois,  but  all  over  the  country. 

I  believe  these  young  people  should 
realize  that  they  are  biting  their  nose 
to  spite  their  face  when  they  engage  in 
this  kind  of  rioting. 

At  this  very  moment  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees  are  trying  to  resolve  the 
differences  in  the  Higher  Education  Act 
which  Congress  has  already  approved 
and  is  now  awaiting  final  action  of  the 
conferees. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  the  young 
people  of  this  country  to  realize  that 
the  House  language  makes  it  mandatory 
on  the  part  of  school  administrators  to 
bar  any  kind  of  Federal  aid  to  young 
people  convicted  of  unlawful  activities 
on  a  university  campus. 

The  Senate  version  makes  such  pun- 
ishment discretionary  on  the  part  of 
school  admmistrators. 

I  can  say  here  and  now  to  the  mil- 
lions of  young  people  on  campuses  across 
this  country  that  by  this  kind  of  con- 
duct resulting  in  huge  damage  and  de- 
struction to  university  property,  these 
young  people  are  literally  forcing  the 
Congress  to  accept  the  stronger  House 
lancruage. 

I  do  not  want  any  bleeding  hearts  writ- 
ing us  letters  that  the  Congress  was 
intemporate  in  its  treatment  of  yoimg 
people.  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
young  people  have  a  responsibility  and 
they  might  as  well  know  that  the  House 
will  undoubtedly  hold  out  for  the 
stronger  language  if  these  acts  of  vio- 
lence against  their  institutions  continue. 
Here  is  the  language  of  the  two  acts. 
The  first  is  the  House  language: 

ELiciBiLrrT  ro«  student  assistance 
Sec.  1302.  (a)  (1)  If  an  institution  of  higher 
education  determines,  after  affording  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  Individual 
attending,  or  employed  by,  such  Institution, 
that  such  Individual  has,  after  the  date  ol 
enactment  of  this  Act,  willfully  refused  to 
obey  a  lawful  regulation  or  order  of  such 
institution  and  that  such  refusal  was  of  a 


serious  nature  and  contributed  to  the  dU- 
ruptlon  of  the  administration  of  such  Insti- 
tution, then  the  institution  shall  deny  any 
further  payment  to,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  such 
individual  under  any  of  the  following 
programs: 

(A)  The  student  loan  program  under  title 
II  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958. 

(B)  The  educational  opportunity  grant 
program  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966. 

(C)  The  student  loan  Insurance  program 
under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

(D)  The  college  work-study  program  under 
part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

(E)  Any  fellowship  program  carried  on 
under  title  II.  Ill,  or  V  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  or  title  IV,  or  VI  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 


This  is  the  Senate  version: 

FREEDOM    OF    INSTrrtJTIONS   OF   HIGHER   WDVCA- 
TtON   TO   DEAX.  WFTK    STtTOINT   MISCONDUCT 

Sec.  253.  Nothing  In  this  Act,  or  any  Act 
amended  by  this  Act,  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  any  Institution  of  higher  education 
from  refusing  to  award,  continue,  or  ex- 
tend any  financial  assistance  under  any  such 
Act  to  any  individual  l>ecause  of  any  mis- 
conduct which  in  Its  judgment  bears  ad- 
versely on  his  fitness  for  such  assistance. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  has  warned  that  more 
than  200  university  campuses  have 
been  designated  for  serious  upheavals 
this  year. 

In  the  light  of  such  a  warning  and  m 
the  light  of  events  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  along  with  Columbia, 
Harvard,  and  others,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  House  has  no  choice  but  to 
insist  on  the  stronger  language  already 
once  approved  by  this  Chamber. 


WARM  WELCOME  TO  HUYNH  VAN 
SANG  AND  DO  HIEN  TOAN  OF  THE 
VIETNAM  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marlcs  at  this  ix>int  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  deep 
privilege  for  me  to  inform  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  two  very  distinguished 
officials  of  the  Vietnamese  Goverrunent 
are  present  in  the  galleries  this  after- 
noon observing  the  House  at  work. 

They  are  Mr.  Huynh  Van  Sang,  the 
Director  General  of  the  Vietnam  Civil 
Service,  and  Mr.  Do  Hien  Toan.  the  Di- 
rector of  Training  of  the  Vietnam  Civil 

Service. 

It  was  a  rare  privilege  and  pleasure  for 
me  to  meet  with  these  gentlemen  this 
morning,  and  to  discuss  with  them  the 
workings  of  our  own  U.S.  civil  service 
system,  including  both  the  personnel  and 
the  manpower  programs  of  our  executive 
departments  and  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment. 

I  know  the  Members  of  this  body  ex- 
press a  warm  welcome  to  Mr.  Sang  and 
Mr.  Toan,  and  that  we  all  join  in  hoping 
their  visit  to  the  United  States  will  prove 
both  profitable  and  enjoyable. 
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FROM      THE 
WILLIAM  JENNINGS 


BOUND      DOCT  TUNE 
HONORABLE 
BRYAN  DORK 

Mr.  SIKES.  M '.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  tie  Rkcord  and  Include 
extraneous  matt<  r. 

The  SPEAKEI '.  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  ijequest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  M  r.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
privileged  to  ret  d  a  speech  which  has 
been  delivered  oi  a  number  of  occasions 
by  the  dlstlngushed  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  ;he  Honorable  WitLUK 
Jennings  Bryan  Dorn.  These  Included 
the  University  of  South  Carolina  and  the 
Third  District  Y  >ung  Democratic  meet- 
ing in  that  Stats.  His  speech  contains 
much  that  is  soind  and  much  that  has 
positive  applicat  on  to  the  present  po- 
litical campaign.  It  will  bear  very  care- 
ful reading,  for  i ;  is  written  in  the  same 
sound  and  consti  uctive  vein  which  char- 
acterizes all  of  t  tils  able  Congressman's 
statements.  I  an  pleased  Indeed  to  ask 
that  irbe  reprinted  in  the  Rscord: 


Mb 


of  offlce  before  out 
President,  whoeve 
of   poUtlcal   party 


Chaibiian 


(A  speech  dell^  ered  by  the  Honorable 
Wn.i.iAM  Jn^NiNos  Bryan  Dosn) 

and  go.  Since  March,  1939, 
■Iz  men  have  seried  as  President.  On  Jan- 
uary 30  another  F  resident  will  take  the  oath 
Nation's  Capitol.  That  new 
he  might  be,  regardless 
wlU  have  to  depend  on 
Congress  to  pass  dr  repeal  laws.  A  President 
can  only  recommi  nd  legislation  and  la  pro- 
hibited by  law  fr(  m  serving  more  than  two 
terms. 

Carl  Vinson,  of  <  Seorgla,  a  Southern  Demo- 
crat. Chairman  of  the  powerful  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  I  ervlces,  who  was  succeeded 
as  Chairman  by  Mendel  Rivers,  of  South 
Carolina,  went  to  Congress  in  1914  and  re- 
tired at  the  end  )f  1964.  Chairman  Vinson 
served  In  the  Congress  a  total  of  51  years. 
Sam  Raybum,  of  Texas,  a  southern  Demo- 
crat, was  Speaker  sf  the  House  twice  as  long 
as  any  man  In  tl  e  history  of  our  Country. 
Mr.  RaybuiTi  ent(  red  Congress  In  1913  and 
served  until  Novei  tber  1961. 

Yes,  Presidents  K>me  and  go — but  the  bal- 
ance and  stability  of  our  government 
throughout  this  e  m  of  American  history,  has 
been  in  the  handi  largely  of  Democrats  from 
the  South.  These  powerful  Southern  Demo- 
cratic Committee  Chairmen  In  Congress  have 
been  a  great  Infl  uence  for  the  South,  for 
Constitutional  Go  'ernment,  and  for  our  great 
private  enterprise  lystem. 

Laws  In  Washl  igton  are  written  In  the 
Committees  of  C(  ngress.  When  a  bUl  la  In- 
troduced In  Congi  ess.  It  is  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee. The  Chain  aan  of  a  Conunlttee  largely 
determines  whetti  er  or  not  a  blU  Is  even  to 
be  considered  by  he  Conunlttee.  The  Chair- 
man of  each  Coe  imlttee  appoints  the  sub- 
conunlttees  which  write  legislation. 

The  Chairman  c  f  each  Committee  becomes 
Chairman  because  of  seniority  when  his  party 
has  a  majority  in  that  house.  Mendel  Rivers 
of  South  Carollni .  a  Southern  Democrat.  Is 
chairman  of  the  powerful  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  o]  ily  because  of  bis  seniority 
and  only  because  the  Democrats  have  a  ma- 
jority In  the  Housi  i. 

Southern  Demo  irats  In  Congress  today  are 
chairmen  of  14  ol  the  20  major  Committees 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  Southern 
Democrats  are  chi  irmen  of  1 1  of  the  16  Com- 
mittees In  the  Ue  Ited  States  Senate.  The  re- 
maining 5  Democ  "atlc  Chairmen  in  the  Sen- 
ate are  from  Arb  ona.  New  Mexico,  Nevada, 
and  the  State  of  ^  ITashlngton.  These  men  are 


chairmen  because  of  their  seniority  and  be- 
cause the  Democrats  have  a  majority  in  the 
House  and  In  the  Senate.  These  men  are  the 
greatest  single  Influence  in  America  today  for 
Constitutional  Goverrmient.  They  are  the 
greatest  Influence  in  our  Country  for  mili- 
tary strength  against  communism  In  our 
streets  and  communist  aggression  abroad. 

Should  the  Democrats  lose  their  31  seat 
majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Mr.  Rivers,  the  champion  of  State  Rights 
and  the  OI  soldier,  would  not  be  chairman 
of  the  great  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
next  January.  The  new  chairman  would  be 
from  Northern  Massachusetts.  Should  the 
Democrats  lose  their  majority  In  the  U.8. 
Senate,  the  great  Conservative,  Senator 
Richard  B.  Russell  of  Georgia,  would  no 
longer  be  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  In  the  Senate.  The  new  chairman 
would  be  from  the  State  of  Maine.  Yet,  in- 
credible as  It  may  seem,  there  is  a  weU-fl- 
nanced  and  misguided  drive  underway  in  the 
South  today  aided  and  abetted  by  some  In 
the  South  lUelf  to  defeat  Southern  Demo- 
crats in  Congress. 

Nothing  would  please  the  screaming 
liberals,  card  burners,  draft  dodgers,  anarch- 
ists, and  demonstrators  more  than  to  see  the 
Democratic  Southern  Chairmen  defeated  by 
any  candidate  In  the  primary  or  general  elec- 
tion. Nothing  would  please  the  l>eatnlk8, 
hippies,  and  rioters  more  than  to  see  any 
Southern  Democrat  defeated  In  order  to 
prevent  Southern  Democrats  from  remain- 
ing in  positions  of  power  as  Chairmen  of  the 
Committees.  The  Southern  Democratic  com- 
mittee chairmen  in  Congress  have  often 
been  the  only  bulwark  against  socialism  and 
nationalization.  He  has  refused  to  become 
a  rubljer  stamp  for  the  exponents  of  Federal 
Power  and,  in  this  capacity,  has  served  the 
cause  of  individual  initiative  and  the  free 
enterprise  system  for  the  entire  nation  and. 
Indeed,  for  the  free  world. 

Southern  Democrats  defeated  the  Supreme 
Court  packing  scheme  in  the  IQSO's.  Where 
would  the  South  and  the  Nation  be  today 
had  It  not  been  for  the  Harry  Byrda,  the 
Howard  Smiths  and  the  Dick  Russells?  These 
men  have  stood  like  a  stone  wall  against 
Wild  Federal  spending.  Where  would  we  be 
today  If  Chairman  Martin  Dies,  a  Southern 
Democrat,  had  not  lieen  Chairman  of  the 
House  Unamerlcan  Activities  Committee 
which  exposed  the  communist  conspiracy  in 
this  country?  Congressman  Dies  investigated 
communism  when  It  was  popular  for  Wash- 
intgon  to  extol  the  virtues  of  the  communist 
dictator,  Joe  Stalin.  The  Southern  Democrat 
has  consistently  opposed  Federal  interven- 
tion In  the  South  and  they  have  stood  for 
law  and  order.  The  Southern  Democrat 
fought  Inflation  and  stood  up  for  sound 
money.  We  hear  on  every  hand,  "it  is  time 
for  a  change."  Yes,  they  wish  to  change  the 
Southern  Democratic  chairmen  to  any  one 
more  responsive  to  liberalism,  socialism,  and 
organized  pressure. 

WUbur  Mills,  of  Arkansas,  Chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Conmilttee.  haa 
more  Influence  on  the  western  world  and  the 
cause  of  world  freedom  than  Harold  Wilson, 
Prime  Minister  of  England.  The  State  of 
Arkansas,  with  only  four  members  of  the 
House  of  Representalvea,  has  power  in  Con- 
gress comparable  to  States  like  New  York  or 
California.  Mr.  Mills,  a  Southern  Democrat, 
Is  Chairman  of  that  powerful  Committee  that 
writes  the  tax  laws  of  the  Nation,  our  social 
security  laws,  legislation  regulating  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  nations 
of  the  world  and  which  appoints  the  mem- 
bers of  one  other  Committee  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

South  Carolina  haa  only  six  House  mem- 
bers; yet.  two  are  Conunlttee  Chairman  and 
another  one  is  Vice-Chalrman  of  a  major 
Committee — power  In  Congress  comparable 
to  all  the  states  of  New  England.  John  Mc- 
MUlan,  Chairman  of  the  District  Committee, 


has  been  in  Congress  for  30  years.  As  a 
Southern  Democrat,  he  haa  stood  by  the 
Pounding  Fathers  and  kept  Washington  a 
Federal  City  which  belongs  to  all  the  Amer- 
ican people.  John  McMillan,  as  the  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  Agriculture  Committee.  ti:is 
been  effective  and  successful  In  protecting 
the  tobacco  and  cotton  farmers  of  the  South. 

Mendel  Rivers,  our  very  own,  a  Southern 
Democrat,  as  Chairman  of  that  powerlul 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  authorizes  more  than  $76 
billion  annually  for  national  defense — nearly 
half  of  the  total  expenditures  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government.  Mr.  Rivers  is  a  man  of 
great  tact  and  ability,  but  he  is  Chairman  of 
that  great  Committee  today  only  because  Ue 
Is  a  Democrat  and  only  because  the  Demo- 
crata  are  In  control  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  people  of  the  South  exerci.<ipd 
good  Judgment  and  protected  the  South  and 
the  Nation  by  electing  their  Congressmen 
time  and  again. 

Senator  Richard  B.  Russell,  of  Georgia,  a 
Southern  Jeffersonlan  Democrat,  Is  Chalrmnn 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  often  referred  to  as  the  m^'St 
powerful  man  In  the  United  States  Senate. 
Senator  Russell,  as  a  Democrat,  is  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee  In  tlie 
Senate.  If  he  had  membership  in  some  other 
party,  he  would  not  be  chalmxan  or  vice 
chairman  today.  Should  another  political 
party  win  control  of  the  Senate,  then  the 
chairmanships,  all  of  them,  would  go  to  Sen- 
ators from  other  areas  of  the  Country. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  spealcing  at  Gaines- 
ville, Georgia,  on  July  4,  1936,  said,  -The 
South  Is  the  Nation's  No.  1  economic  prob- 
lem." At  that  time,  the  South  was  still  suf- 
fering from  the  ravages  of  the  War  between 
the  States.  Wall  Street  economic  exploitation 
and  Eastern  financial  colonization.  Our  lit- 
eracy rate  and  per  capita  Income  was  the 
lowest  m  the  Nation.  Unemployment,  un- 
paved  roads  and  kerosene  lamps  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  There  was  a  spirit  of  despair 
and  hopelessness  In  the  Southland.  Our 
young  people  were  forced  to  seek  Jobs  in  the 
Eastern  cities. 

Today,  the  South  Is  the  Nation's  No.  1  .-irea 
of  opportunity.  No  civilization  in  the  history 
Of  the  world  has  experienced  such  rapid 
progress  in  such  a  short  period  of  time.  The 
South's  Income  and  its  literacy  rate  Is  gain- 
ing much  faster  than  the  national  average. 
There  Is  no  unemployment.  A  Job  in  the 
South  Is  waiting  for  every  graduate  of  our 
high  schools,  tech  schools  and  colleges.  The 
South  today  is  taking  the  lead  In  space, 
astronautics  and  nuclear  energy.  Military  in- 
stallations are  everywhere  preparing  our 
young  men  to  stand  gruard  on  the  ramparts 
of  freedom.  Cape  Kennedy  Is  known  to  every 
school  child.  TVA  is  Icnown  throughout  the 
world.  Duke  Power  Company  is  Investing  al- 
most a  billion  dollars  In  a  fantastic  project— 
the  Keowee-Toxaway  project — In  Appalachla, 
which  wlU  become  one  of  the  world's  largest 
nuclear  generating  facilities  and  finest  rec- 
reational areas.  The  Research  Triangle  in 
North  Carolina  is  known  to  every  corporation 
president  In  our  Country.  The  conservative, 
private  enterprise  Southern  Committee 
Chairmen  played  a  major  role  in  this  dy- 
namic progress. 

Southern  Democrats  holding  the  chair- 
manships of  standing  Committees  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  addition  to  Wil- 
bur Mills  and  Mendel  Rivers,  Include  Bob 
Poage  of  Texas.  Chairman  of  Agriculture; 
George  Mahon  of  Texas,  the  powerful  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations;  Wright  Patman  of 
Texas,  Banking  and  Currency;  John  L.  Mc- 
Millan of  South  Carolina,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Carl  Perkins  of  Kentucky,  Education  and 
Labor:  Omar  Burleson  of  Texas,  House  Ad- 
ministration; Olln  Teague  of  Texas.  Veterans' 
Affairs:  Bill  Colmer  of  Mississippi.  Rules; 
George  Fallon  of  Maryland.  Public  Works; 
Ed  Garmatz  of  Maryland,  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries;  Ed  Willis  of  Louisiana,  Un- 
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American  Activities;  and  Harley  Staggers  of 
West  Virginia,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

In  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  addition  to  Senator 
Russell,  Southern  Democrat*  holding  chair- 
manships include  Allen  Ellender  of  Louisi- 
ana Agriculture;  John  Sparkman  of  Ala- 
bama, Banking  and  Currency:  Russell  Long 
of  Louisiana,  Finance;  Jim  Eastland  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Judiciary;  John  McClellan  of 
Arkansas,  Government  Operations;  Everett 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina.  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration; Jennings  Randolph  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Public  Works;  Mike  Monroney  of 
Oklahoma,  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 
Every  single  Chairmanship  in  the  Senate 
Is  in  the  South  and  far  West. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  would  be  more 
tragic  for  South  Carolina,  for  the  South,  or 
indeed  the  Nation,  than  for  these  men  to  be 
replacedT  in  the  1968  elections,  a  time  when 
our  Country  faces  a  desperate  hour  to  his- 
tory. These  men  should  not  only  be  sup- 
ported by  Democrats,  but  by  Republicans, 
Independents,  and  by  all  thinking  Ameri- 
cans who  are  dedicated  to  the  Constitution, 
law  and  order  and  who  believe  l.i  private 
enterprise.  Again,  the  Southern  Democrats 
can  remain  Chairmen  of  their  respective 
committees  only  so  long  as  the  Democratic 
Party  retains  control  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate. 

This  representation,  these  Democratic 
chairmanships  are  Insurance  for  the  South 
and  the  Nation  against  exploitation,  reac- 
tion and  intolerance.  The  best  Insurance  for 
the  South's  future  is  a  Democratic  Congress 
With  Its  Southern  Democrattc  chairmen.  The 
best  insurance  for  the  cause  of  private  en- 
terprise and  constitutional  Government 
throughout  the  Nation  Is  the  Southern 
Democratic  Conunlttee  Chairman.  Were 
these  men  onlv  Interested  In  personal  gam. 
every  single  one  of  them  could  retire  from 
the  Congress  and  be  more  handsomely  re- 
warded In  retirement. 

Extension  of  one-price  cotton  would  weU 
depend  upon  the  re-election  of  Bob  Poage 
of  Texas,  Chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  and  BUI  Cobner  of  the 
Mississippi  Delta.  Chairman  of  the  House 
Rules— they  represent  cotton  country.  The 
future  of  the  textile  industry  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  re-election  of  Wilbur  MUls, 
George  Mahon  and  all  of  our  Southern  Com- 
mittee Chairmen. 

The  South  played  a  major  role  In  early 
.Mnerlcan  history.  George  Washington, 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Patrick  Henry,  Mason. 
Rutledge,  the  Plnckneys.  Madison  are  names 
associated  with  our  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence. Southerners  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  played  a  major  role  in 
writing  the  Constitution  with  Its  BUI  of 
Rights.  Southerners  launched  this  Nation 
on  a  solid  foundation  and  never  again,  until 
this  era  of  American  History,  has  the  South 
exercised  so  much  Influence  on  the  Nation 
and  the  destiny  of  the  world.  Yet  presently 
a  drive  Is  under  way,  unparalleled  In  Amer- 
ican history,  to  replace  the  Southern  Demo- 
cratic Committee  chairmen.  It  Is  a  stark, 
cold  bid  for  power  with  stupendous  slush 
fimds  garnered  from  throughout  the  world. 
Ironically  In  the  name  of  Conservatism,  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  constituttonal  govern- 
ment. In  reality,  this  attempt  to  defeat  the 
Southern  committee  chairmen  in  Congress 
Is  a  body  blow  to  constitutional  government. 
This  unbeUevable  drive  against  Southern 
Democrat*  In  Congress  Is  being  conducted 
In  the  name  of  American  patriotism  and 
fiscal  responslbUlty. 

In  this  critical  hour  the  worst  blow  that 
could  befall  the  South  and  the  nation  would 
be  the  removal  as  chairmen  of  men  like 
Richard  B.  Russell,  Wllbtir  MlUs,  BUI  Colmer. 
George  Mahon  and  Mendel  Rivers.  They 
could  only  be  replaced  as  Committee  chair- 
men, if  other  Democrats  are  defeated  and 
another  party  takes  control  of  the  House  and 
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Senate.  If  no  one  ran  against  Mr.  Mills  and 
the  Democrats  lost  control  of  the  House.  Mr. 
MllU  would  sUU  be  in  Congress  but  would 
no  longer  be  chairman  of  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  chairman- 
ship of  that  committee  would  be  lost  for 
the  South.  Is  anyone  so  naive  as  to  believe 
that  Arkansas.  South  Carolina  and  the  South 
would  be  as  influential  In  the  government 
of  the  United  States  with  our  Committee 
Chairmanships  In  Congress  removed  from 
•the  last  great  frontier  of  private  enter- 
prise?" If  this  drive  to  pick  up  additional 
seats  In  the  Congress  In  the  South  suc- 
ceeds, the  South  would  lose  virtually  all 
of  Its  great  political  Influence  and  iidvantage. 
The  Nation  would  lose  Its  most  effective  op- 
ponents of  socialism,  crime,  and  mob  vio- 
lence In  our  cities. 

Every  dollar,  every  phone  call,  every  reg- 
istration to  vote  against  a  Southern  Demo- 
crat is  time  and  money  to  destroy  the  philoso- 
phy and  the  principles  and  Ideals  that  made 
this  Nation  great— the  arsenal  of  democracy 
and  the  heart  and  core  of  freedom.  My 
admonition  to  the  people  of  the  Southland 
and  to  the  people  of  our  entire  CounUy  is: 
If  you  love  the  traditions,  the  heritage  and 
the  very  foundation  upon  which  America  w.ts 
built,  regardless  of  political  party.  Is  to  keep 
the  Democratic  Southern  Committee  Chair- 
men. 

Keeping  our  Southern  Democratic  Chair- 
men In  a  poslUon  of  dominance  should  have 
No.  1  priority  In  the  South  In  this  election 
year.  This  effort  should  become  a  crusade 
of  doorbell  ringing,  registration  and  truth 
about  Congressional  power  In  Washington. 
This  Is  the  answer  to  the  critical  problems 
of  this  day.  This  Is  the  posltve  alternative 
to  criticism  of  Presidential  candidates.  This 
Is  a  positive  alternative  to  negativism. 

The  program  of  the  Southern  committee 
chairmen  has  not  been  one  of  isolationism 
and  negativism.  Their  program  has  been  one 
of  positive  alternatives.  The  Southern  Chair- 
men saw  the  dangers  of  Fascism.  Nazism  and 
the  imperial  designs  of  the  War  Party  In 
Japan. 

The  Draft  Act  passed  the  House  three 
months  before  Pearl  Harbor  by  one  vote. 
Every  single  Southern  Democrat  voted  for 
the  Draft.  The  "Chairman''  provided  the 
funds  for  the  unprecedented  power  to  crush 
the  raving  Hitler.  Benito  Mussolini  and  the 
War  Lords  of  the  Pacific.  They  guided  the 
Nation  through  depression  and  war  and  Into 
the  age  of  astronautics  and  space.  The  South- 
em  Chairmen  were  caUed  Into  the  top  secret 
endeavor  of  the  age — the  spUttmg  of  the 
atom — and  did  not  hesitate  one  moment  to 
provide  the  billions  In  Federal  expenditures 
necessary  to  win  this  desperate  gamble  with 

destiny. 

President  Franklin  Roosevelt  leaned  heav- 
ily on  Jimmy  Byrnes  of  South  Carolina  to 
bear  the  burden  of  war.  John  Nance  Garner. 
Walter  Oeorge,  the  Bankheads.  Speaker 
Byrnes  of  Tennessee,  Alben  Barkley  and  many 
other  Southern  Democrats  will  forever  be 
associated  with  victory  In  war  and  progress 
m  peace.  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
had  to  depend  almost  entirely  for  support 
of  his  leglstatlve  program  on  Speaker  Ray- 
burn.  Senate  Majority  Leader  Lyndon  John- 
son  and  Southern  Democratic  Committee 
Chairmen. 

Much  of  the  fantastic  progress  In  the  South 
has  been  due  to  the  Southern  Democratic 
Committee  chairmen  In  Congress.  The  politi- 
cal climate  In  the  South  has  been  favorable 
to  Investment  of  capital  and  the  expansion 
of  Industry.  Great  corporations  have  sought 
to  locate  in  the  "chairman's  state"  or  Con- 
gressional District  because  of  his  dedication 
to  the  private  enterprise  system,  his  devotion 
to  constitutional  government,  to  law  and  or- 
der and,  yes,  because  of  his  influence  and 
voice  in  the  Federal  Government.  Industry 
Is  well  aware  that  the  Southern  Democrat 
Is  an  institution  in  Congress  with  the  Wash- 


ington know-how,  contacts,  associations  and 

prestige. 

I  am  not  raising  the  ugly  quesUon  of  sec- 
tionalism. There  Is  no  place  In  America  to- 
day for  sectionalism.  We  are  only  recognizing 
a  fact  concerning  power  in  Congress. 

Here  In  the  South  we  must  face  up  to  real- 
ity. We  must  do  so  now  and  on  election  day  in 
November.  We  mxist  answer  rumor  and  emo- 
tionalism with  the  facts.  We  Democrats  must 
answer  with  the  truth  this  sinister  drive  of 
the  other  party  to  pick  up  31  seats  and  con- 
trol of  the  House.  What  a^  the  facts?  What 
Is  the  truth? 

A  single  vote  against  any  Southern  Demo- 
crat Is  a  vote  against  Chairmen  like  Mendel 
Rivers,  Wilbur  MilU,  BlU  Colmer  of  Rules, 
"Tiger"  Teague  of  the  Veterans'  Committee, 
and  George  Mahon  of  Appropriations. 

A  vote  against  any  Southern  Democrat,  re- 
gardless for  whom  one  might  vote  for  Presi- 
dent, is  a  vote  against  private  enterprise, 
constitutional  government  and  State  Rights. 
A  vote  against  any  Southern  Democrat  Is  a 
vote  to  remove  from  office  these  powerful, 
influential  conservative  leaders  In  Congress. 
A  vote  against  any  Southern  Democrat  is  a 
vote  for  more  Uberal  government  In  Wash- 
ington. 

We  must  reject  hysteria  and  emotionalism. 
Although  It  would  be  the  easiest  road  for 
many  of  us  to  take,  the  worst  thing  South- 
ern Democrats  could  do  for  themselves,  the 
South  and  the  Nation  would  be  to  abandon 
the  fight  and  Join  some  other  poUtlcal  or- 
ganization. ,  ,  »  J 
Now  is  the  time  to  make  a  cool  calculated 
appraisal  or  the  Conunlttee  Chairman's  In- 
fluence in  the  Nation  and  in  the  Congress. 
Now  is  the  time  to  remind  every  voter  of  the 
Chairman's  contribution  to  the  progress  of 
our  beloved  Southland.  Now  Is  the  time  to  re- 
member the  Chairman's  contributions— past, 
present,  and  future— to  the  welfare  of  our 
great  Country  and  the  cause  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 


THE  REWARDS  OP  PIRACY,  CH^- 
TER  IV.  OR:   THE  BANK  TO  SEE 
WHEN  YOUR  CREDIT  RATING  IS — 
OR  OUGHT  TO  BE— ZERO 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend   my   re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
World  Bank  and  its  Stete  Department 
advisers  must  have  been  in  a  daze  last 
week  when  they  agreed  on  the  $5.3  mil- 
lion loan  to  develop  Ecuador's  tuna  fleet. 
However  you  look  at  it.  this  loan  just 
does  not  make  sense. 

Ecuador  has  flung  down  the  gauntlet 
time  and  again  by  repeatedly  seizing  and 
shaking  down  XJ3.  tunaboats  and  their 

crews. 

And  even  if  these  provocations  were 
not  enough  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  even 
the  most  open-handed  lender,  there  is 
also  the  matter  of  Ecuador's  indebtedness 
to  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Tropical  Tuna 
Commission. 

Ecuador  spent  7  years  as  a  member  na- 
tion of  the  Commission.  I  suspect  that 
this  was  an  unhappy  association,  since 
the  Commission,  among  other  things, 
seeks  to  regulate  the  catch  of  the  vwlous 
tuna  species— an  activity  that  probably 
was  anathema  aU  along  to  scofflaw 
Ecuador. 
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Ecuador  finally  pulled  out  of  the  Com- 
mission last  August  21.  She  then  owed 
$99,740  in  membe  -ship  dues  dating  back 
to  fiscal  1964. 1  tl  ink,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
most  of  our  colle<  gues  would  look  dimly 
on  the  chances  tliat  this  debt  ever  will 
be  repaid  in  part  o  r  in  full. 

If  Ecuador  re  Jly  wanted  to  settle, 
though,  she  shou  d  not  have  any  prob- 
lems. Just  half  ol  the  $202,000  she  Ille- 
gally extracted  la  it  month  from  four  of 
our  boatowners  W3uld  more  than  cover 
the  debt. 

But  did  this  hird  evidence  of  fiscal 
irresponsibility,  m  Ixed  with  piracy,  deter 
either  the  World  ]  Jank  or  the  boys  in  the 
Inter-American  i  Lffairs  Bureau  at  the 
State  Department? 

Indeed  not.  JUs  13  days  after  Ecuador 
severed  connectioits  with  the  Tuna  Com- 
mission, the  worl  1  bankers — enthusias- 
tically backed  by  t  le  State  Department — 
went  ahead  and  g4ve  them  the  loan  any- 
way. 

Perhaps  the  Wotld  Bank  Board  would 
have  issued  the  lo  ui  without  consent  of 
the  State  Department.  After  all.  the 
United -States  controls  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  Bo«  rd's  voting  strength. 
And  it  could  be  lust  coincidence  that 
nearly  all  preslden  ^s  of  the  Bank,  includ- 


ing the  incumbent 


have  been  U.S.  cltL  ;ens 


So  I  really  do 


]iot  think  our  coimtry 


can  be  pushed  aroi  ind  by  the  other  mem- 
bers, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  commitment  to  the  Bank  is 
much  greater  thj  n  that  of  any  other 
participating  natic  n. 

In  any  event,  tl  e  question  of  whether 
:an  control  the  Bank's 
decisions  is  strict!; '  academic  in  the  case 
of  the  loan  to  Ecaador.  For  our  repre- 
sentatives not  onl^  failed  to  resist  this 

they      practically 
shouted  for  its  approval. 

Now  I  have  nev(  r  lieen  in  the  banking 

business  but  I  do  qot  think  I  am  naive  in 

loan  applicant,  to  be 

demonstrate  some  de- 


assuming  that  an] 
successful,  should 
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gree  of  personal  a  id  financial  integrity. 
Ecuador,  on  its  shabby  record,  would 
hardly  seem  to  qua  iify  for  a  fisheries  loan 
of  any  amount  fnm  any  banker  in  full 
possession  of  his  w  ts. 
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ection. 
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outset.  The  present 
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tite 


director  of  the  program  is  the  Very 
Reverend  Cornelian  Dende.  OJ'.M. 
Conv.,  a  very  worthy  successor. 

I  am  proud  to  number  myself  among 
the  thousands  who  have  benefited  over 
the  years  from  the  wisdom  and  teachings 
of  our  late  beloved  Father  Justin. 

The  Father  Justin  Society  spearheaded 
a  community  recognition  last  Sunday  for 
the  rosary  hour.  The  occasion  was  un- 
veiling ceremonies  for  a  historical 
marker  which  has  been  mounted  on  the 
front  of  Corpus  Christ!  Church,  Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

The  plaque  is  the  Joint  project  of  the 
Father  Justin  Society  tuid  the  Buffalo  It 
Erie  County  Historical  Society.  It  reads: 

The  Father  Justin  Rosary  Hour  begun 
here  In  1931.  The  Father  Justin  Rosary 
Hour  U  today  the  oldest  continuing  hour- 
long  religious  network  program  In  the  Pol- 
ish language  in  the  world.  Father  Justin 
Society,  P.U.A.  Buffalo  &  Erie  County  His- 
torical Society  1968. 

Special  commendation  is  in  order  for 
a  number  of  people  who  worked  partic- 
ularly hard  to  arrange  this  most  timely 
tribute.  I  particularly  cite  Stan  Franczyk, 
Daniel  J.  KiJ,  Esq.,  Robert  S.  Pacholskl 
and  their  wives,  Mrs.  Alvina  M.  Fran- 
zyk,  Mrs.  Alicja  KiJ,  and  Mrs.  Suzanne 
Pacholskl.  Also  due  special  recognition  is 
Stanley  Ja^inski  of  Station  WMMJ. 
which  now  carries  the  Rosary  Hour  each 
week  and  broadcast  the  entire  plaque 
unveiling  ceremony. 

The  Father  Justin  Society  has  ac- 
knowledged the  assistance  of  the  spon- 
sors and  following  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations: Hon  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski, 
Mayor  Frank  A.  Sedita,  Councilman  Ous 
Franczyk,  Supervisor  Edwin  L.  Kantow- 
skl,  Jr..  Parks  Commissioner  Stanley  J. 
Stachowskl,  Justice  Reid  Moule,  Very 
Rev.  Norbert  Zonca,  OJP.M.  Conv.,  Fa- 
ther Justin  Council,  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, the  Courier-Express,  Buffalo  Eve- 
ning News,  Am-Pol  Elagle,  Ameryka- 
Echo,  Unla  Polska.  Station  WHLD,  Sta- 
tion WMMJ.  WBEN-TV,  WKBW-TV, 
and  WGR-TV. 

The  day's  festivities  began  with  mass 
in  Corpus  Chrlsti  Church  with  Rev.  Lu- 
cian  Krolikowski,  O.F.M.  Conv.,  as  cele- 
brant. Following  mass,  the  congregation 
and  special  guests  gathered  around  the 
plaque  outside  the  church. 

The  Honorable  Justice  Joseph  P. 
Kuszynsld  of  the  State  supreme  court, 
long  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Polish- 
American  community,  was  master  of 
ceremonies.  The  national  anthem  was 
sung  by  the  I.  J.  Paderewskl  Singing  So- 
ciety, directed  by  Michael  Slomhiski. 

Ilie  invocation  was  given  by  the  Most 
Reverend  Stanislaus  J.  Brzana,  D.D., 
Bishop-Designate  of  Ogdensburg,  N.Y. 
He  said: 

O  God,  our  Father  in  heaven,  bless  this 
historical  marker,  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  a  great  apostle.  Father  Justin  Flgas  of 
the  Order  of  Friars  Minor  Conventual. 

Father  Justin  began  his  radio  apostolate 
of  the  Rosary  Hour  in  1928.  In  1931  this  was 
extended  into  a  network.  By  the  time  he 
died  in  1959,  his  weekly  broadcast  was  reach- 
ing many,  many  thousands  over  79  stations 
In  this  country  and  in  Canada. 

He  taught,  preached,  and  exhorted  in  all 
patience  and  doctrine,  building  up  In  the 
hearts  of  bis  listeners  faith,  hope,  and  love 
towards  God,  love  towards  neighbor,  honesty. 


integrity,  patriotism,  the  sanctity  of  the 
family,  fulfillment  of  duty  to  Ood  and  coun- 
try. He  g^ve  sound  advice  to  those  in  trouble 
and  wise  answers  to  perplexing  questions. 

Under  the  care  of  his  special  Patroness, 
the  Queen  of  the  Rosary,  let  him  be  a  friend 
and  guide  to  our  bewildered  and  perplexed 
generation. 

As  we  commemorate  him  and  his  work 
with  this  historical  marker,  let  us  remember 
the  valuable  lessons  he  taught.  Through 
Christ.  Our  Lord.  Amen. 

A  greeting  on  behalf  of  the  community 
was  given  by  Mayor  Frank  A.  Sedita,  who 
said: 

Judge  Kuszynskl,  Tour  Excellency  Bishop 
Brzana,  Reverend  Fathers,  Members  of  the 
Judiciary,  Distinguished  Guests  on  the  dais. 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  Friends  all  of  Father 
Justin:  I'm  happy  to  be  here  this  morning 
and  to  take  a  small  part  in  your  program. 
Father  Justin  will  long  be  remembered  as  a 
man  who  contributed  so  much  to  the  cul- 
tural and  religloiu  life  of  our  community. 

I  commend  you  for  having  this  program 
and  for  giving  this  tribute  to  a  great  man 
during  these  times  when  so  much  exposure 
is  being  given  to  those  who  would  tear  down. 
He  was  known  throughout  the  world  for  his 
apostolic  labors;  the  credit  belongs  to  the 
Church  he  represented  and  the  people  from 
whence  he  sprung. 

Let  us  be  ever  mindful  of  his  teachings: 
let  us  ever  struggle  in  the  service  of  our 
Lord  and  Church;  let  us  constantly  extend 
to  him  and  his  works  the  affection  and  love 
he  so  richly  deserves.  Thank  you. 

Representing  the  Buffalo  &  Erie 
County  Historical  Society  was  its  pres- 
ident, Crawford  Wettlaufer,  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  marker  presentation.  In 
his  remarks,  Mr.  Wettlaufer  said: 

As  we  unveil  this  historic  marker  today 
honoring  Father  Justin  Flgas,  founder  of  the 
Rosary  Hour  radio  program,  let  us  dwell  for 
a  moment  on  the  real  impact  that  radio  and 
network  programs,  such  as  the  Rosary  Hour, 
had  during  the  Golden  Age  of  radio. 

In  the  early  1930's  radio  was  stlU  rela- 
tively new  to  millions  of  Americans,  but  was 
even  then  emerging  as  a  force  to  Influence 
men's  thinking. 

Even  in  primitive  times,  men  sought  to 
have  news  of  a  important  event  as  quickly 
as  possible  after  It  occured.  with  a  more 
complete  report  to  follow.  Yet  somehow  the 
Royal  Proclamation  read  in  a  small  village 
in  Medieval  days  was  not  quite  the  same  as 
hearing  the  actual  voice  of  the  King.  The 
bulletins  posted  on  the  Board  outside  the 
Colonial  newspaper  office  told  the  major  news 
items  quickly;  the  newspaper  with  the  de- 
tails was  printed  later.  Radio,  however,  made 
it  possible  for  an  entire  populace  to  hear 
the  spoken  words  of  the  leaders  in  govern- 
ment, science  and  religion.  Father  Justin  was 
such  a  religious  leader  and  one  who  drew  a 
large  following. 

What  was  previously  handwritten  and 
mailed,  or  set  in  type  and  printed,  then  sent 
by  land  or  sea  routes  was  suddenly  given 
the  personality  of  the  performer  by  direct 
transmission  over  the  airwave.  Men  like  Lo- 
well Thomas  and  H.  V.  Kaltenborn  were 
known  by  millions  as  they  reported  historic 
events  throughout  the  world.  The  time  lag 
between  the  event  and  the  broadcast  to  the 
far  corners  of  the  country,  then  the  world, 
became  a  matter  of  minutes.  In  times  of 
national  crisis  radio  owners  stayed  close  to 
their  sets  to  hear  first-hand  reports  by  news- 
men like  Eric  Sevareid  and  Edward  R.  Mur- 
row  reporting  rumors  of  wars,  then  actual 
wartime  conditions  In  the  battered  cities  of 
Europe.  Large  audiences  heard  President 
Roosevelt's  Fireside  Chats  and  Winston 
ChurchlU's  stirring  words  to  the  British  peo- 
ple. Radio  became  a  great  public  force. 
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It  Is  still  less  than  60  years  since  the  first 
radio  stations  began  operations  In  this  coun- 
try. The  returns  for  the  election  of  President 
Harding  In  1920  were  sent  out  on  the  day  of 
the  opening  of  the  Pittsburgh  station  that 
eventually  took  the  call  letters  KDKA.  Nine 
months  later  In  1921  three  stations  opened. 
WBZ  in  Springfield.  Mass..  WJZ  in  Newark, 
N.J.  and  KTW  In  Chicago.  WOR  Radio  began 
broadcasting  In  Buffalo  in  1922;  WBEN 
started  38  years  ago  today,  September  8.  1930. 
In  1926  RCA  organized  the  first  network, 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

In  1931  Father  Justin  began  broadcasting 
his  Rosary  Hour  in  Polish,  from  this  site, 
for  the  newly  formed  Great  Lakes  Network 
using  a  special  AT&T  hookup.  These  weekly 
broadcasts  were  heard  first  over  a  single 
station,  but  later  over  a  network  of  79  sta- 
tions and  had  an  audience  of  some  five  mil- 
lion listeners.  Each  Sunday  program  had  half 
cf  It  devoted  to  a  social -religious  topic  de- 
livered by  Father  Justin.  The  messages  were 
rousing  ones,  intended  to  enthrall  as  well  as 
to  guide  the  people  of  his  faith.  He  was  ac- 
claimed as  the  most  popular  Polish-American 
clergyman  of  the  mld-20th  century. 

Surprisingly  enough,  not  all  of  the  many 
who  listened  were  Poles.  New  Americans  from 
countries  throughout  East  Europe  were 
enthusiastic  listeners;  people  in  small  towns, 
out-of-the-way  farms,  hospitals,  prisons  and 
the  aged  who  still  retained  strong  ties  with 
their  homelands — these  people  seldom  had 
an  opportunity  to  hear  Polish  priests  and 
were  especially  appreciative  of  the  Rosary 
Hour  and  its  Polish  language  broadcasting. 

Father  Justin's  pioneering  efforts  are  now 
here  being  commemorated.  The  Rosary  Hour 
program  is  today  cited  as  the  oldest  con- 
tinuing hour-long  religious  network  program 
in  the  world.  Its  place  In  the  history  of  the 
Golden  Age  of  radio  is  secure.  Its  founder 
dared  to  conceive  of  a  new  Idea,  gave  it  sus- 
tenance, and  gathered  for  It  great  great  sup- 
port from  avid  believers. 

The  marker  was  unveiled  by  Father 
Dende,  director  of  the  Rosary  Hour,  and 
the  Very  Reverend  Norbert  Zonca, 
O.F.M.  Conv.,  pastor  of  Corpus  Chrlsti 
Church. 

After  the  unveiling,  Dr.  I.  Frank  Mo- 
gavero,  chairman  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety Markers'  Committee,  read  the  in- 
scription on  the  marker: 

The  Father  Justin  Rosary  Hour  begun 
here  as  a  weekly  radio  program  in  1931. 
The  Father  Justin  Rosary  Hour  is  today  the 
oldest  continuing  hour-long  religious  net- 
work program  in  the  Polish  language  in  the 
world.  Father  Justin  Society,  P.U.A.  Buffalo 
&  Erie  County  Historical  Society  1968. 

The  principal  address  was  made  by  the 
Honorable  Matthew  J.  Jasen,  judge  of 
the  New  York  court  of  appeals.  Judge 
Jasen  said: 

I  remember  well  the  voice  of  Father  Jus- 
tin— ^Wltam  was  Zacnl  Roday  I  mile  Roda- 
czU  Slowaml:  Nlecb  Bedzle  Pochwalony 
Jesus  Chrystus! 

It  all  started  here  In  Buffalo  in  1928  and 
soon  proved  to  be  the  largest  religious  net- 
work program  In  the  Polish  language  in  the 
world — a  total  of  79  stations  in  10  states 
with  an  eatlmated  listening  audience  of 
more  than  three  million. 

Today  we  commemorate  and  unveil  a 
marker  erected  by  the  Buffalo  and  Erie 
County  Historical  Society,  where  Father  Jus- 
tin began  his  network  broadcast. 

During  the  late  nineteenth  century  and 
the  etu-ly  twentieth  century,  millions  of 
poles  were  attracted  to  America  to  escape 
oppression,  poverty,  degradation,  and  lack  of 
opportunity  Imposed  upon  them  by  foreign 
powers  who  partitioned  and  occupied  their 
country.  Arriving  here  with  little  education 


and  nd  resources,  they  endured  hardship 
and  discrimination.  It  was  no^  Xhe  "land  of 
milk  and  honey"  that  they  visualized  in 
Europe.  There  was  a  need  to  reach  these 
new  Immigrants  and  their  American  bom 
children  to  help  them  adjust  to  their  new 
surroundings.  The  newspaper  was  the  only 
means  of  communication  with  them  until 
the  invention  of  radio. 

In  organizing  the  Rosary  Hour  network. 
Father  Justin  clearly  perceived  the  impor- 
tance of  mass  communication  and  its  effect 
on  the  lives  of  his  fellowmen.  He  made  his 
debut  in  1928,  and  every  Sunday  the  public 
ear  was  reached  as  never  before  as  millions 
avidly  listened  to  his  message.  All  over  the 
Northeast,  Midwest  and  Canada — even  in 
the  most  remote  farm  areas — young  and 
old  alike  tuned  In  to  listen  to  Father  Justin. 
During  his  lifetime  he  was  by  far  the  most 
widely  known  and  respected  figure  among 
Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  in  this  country. 
For  31  years,  the  abrasions  and  humilia- 
tions of  every-day  living  were  relieved  by  the 
kind  and  wise  words  of  Father  Justin.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  looked  to  him  for  leader- 
ship, counsel,  cheer  and  direction.  Reserved 
and  shy  though  he  appeared,  he  was  elo- 
quent and  persuasive.  He  strongly  advocated 
the  advancement  of  learning  and  brought  to 
his  listeners  an  enlightened  vUlon  of  the 
opportunities  available  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

He  was  always  opposed  to  notions  that 
were  destructive  to  initiative  or  conducive 
to  indifference.  He  would  frequently  remind 
his  listeners  of  the  opportunities  available 
In  this  country  and  say:  This  Is  the  dawn 
of  a  new  era  for  you  and  your  children.  When 
we  read  his  radio  talks,  we  at  once  sense  his 
profound  concern  for  the  future  of  our 
country — his  outspoken  opposition  to  com- 
munism and  all  forms  of  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment—and hlB  love  of  God.  He  served 
us  through  the  most  crucial  periods  of  our 
history — the  terrible  depression — World  War 
II — and  the  social  upheaval  of  the  'SO's. 
Father  JusUn  Inscribed  his  name  in  the 
hearts  and  memories  of  every  American  of 
Polish  ancestry.  He  left  us  a  legacy  of  In- 
spiration for  the  cause  of  liberty,  freedom, 
equality,  and  opportunity — and  a  challenge. 
In  order  for  us  to  meet  this  challenge,  we 
too  must  develop  and  display  the  same  char- 
acteristics that  Father  Justin  possessed.  We 
must  adopt  his  qualities  of  stubborn  per- 
sistence despite  discouragement,  as  well  as 
an  indomitable  will  to  share  the  responsi- 
bility of  leadership  In  our  Nation.  Our  Na- 
tion will  be  a  better  place  to  live  in  if  we 
adhere  to  the  teachings  of  Father  Justin. 
He  Invariably  Included  all  of  mankind  in 
his  belief  that  freedom  and  Uberty  and  Jus- 
tice and  charity  and  good  will  must  lie  in 
the  hearts  of  men  In  order  for  our  form  of 
government  to  survive.  He  once  said,  you  can- 
not believe  In  freedom  and  liberty  for  your- 
selves and  deny  the  same  to  others.  Time 
and  again  he  would  urge  his  listeners  to  be 
Informed  and  concerned  citizens.  Get  into 
the  mainstream  of  our  political,  economic 
and  social  affairs,  he  would  add,  so  that  you 
will  develop  Into  sensitive  citizens — ^wlth  rev- 
erence for  the  constitution  and  laws,  but 
also  conscious  of  the  needs  of  your  fellow- 
man. 

This  historic  day  commemorating  the 
Father  Justin  Rosary  hour  affords  each  of 
us  an  opportunity  for  meaningful  rededlca- 
tlon.  May  the  memory  of  his  great  life  stir 
our  hearts,  strengthen  our  spirits  and  send 
us  forth  to  work  more  faithfully  for  the  good 
of  our  Nation  and  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind. 

The  historical  marker  was  accepted  by 
Father  Dende.  director  of  the  Father 
Justin  Rosary  Hour,  who  said: 

Thank  you  Judge  Kuszynskl.  Most  Rev. 
Bishop  Brzana.  Distinguished  Guests.  Ladles 
and  Gentlemen  1 


The  erection  of  this  historical  marker  Is 
In  fact  a  posthumous  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Father  Justin  Flgas.  OFM  Conv. 
who  endeared  himself  not  only  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Buffalo  but  to  the  citizens  of  Polish 
ancestry  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  it  Is  my  happy  privilege  and  duty — 
as  present  director  of  the  Pr.  Justin  Rosary 
Hour — to  express  to  all  present  here  words 
of  appreciation  and  gratitude  In  the  name 
of  the  late  Father  Justin,  in  the  name  of 
the  Franciscan  Fathers  and  In  behalf  of  otir 
faithful  radio  audience. 

I  thank  those  who  made  this  historical 
marker  possible:  I  thank  those  who  or- 
ganized these  memorial  ceremonies,  who 
publicized  this  event  In  the  press,  radio  or 
television.  I  am  grateful  to  radio  station 
WMMJ  for  carrying  these  ceremonies  live 
to  the  homes  of  our  audience  in  the  Buf- 
falo area.  I  also  wish  to  thank  aU  of  you 
present  here  for  taking  part  In  these  dedi- 
catory services. 

As  we  ponder  on  the  motives  that  prompt 
us  to  erect  monuments  and  memorials  we 
become  aware  of  two  factors:  first,  the  life 
and  contribution  of  the  person  we  honor,  his 
spirit  of  sacrifice  and  dedication  in  the 
service  of  his  fellowman;  secondly,  the  grati- 
tude of  those  he  served,  the  community  at 
large. 

Imbued  with  a  franclscan  love  toward  his 
fellowman.  Father  Justin  sacrificed  his  en- 
tire life  in  the  service  of  others.  Life  for  him 
was  too  short  for  all  the  good  that  he  wanted 
to  i>erform;  for  this  reason  he  wanted  his 
apostolic  work  to  be  such  that  It  would 
continue  to  bear  fruit  even  after  his  death. 
Father  Justin  wanted  his  spirit  to  continue 
to  live  on  in  his  apostolic  works.  His  spirit 
does  live  on  In  the  Franciscan  Province  that 
he  directed  for  nearly  twenty  years,  In  the 
monasteries,  seminaries  and  schools  he  built, 
m  the  organizations  he  formed.  In  the  St. 
Joseph  Intercommunity  Hospital  he  helped 
establish  In  our  community,  but  especially  in 
the  radio  apostolate  he  pioneered  nearly  forty 
years  ago  and  which  we  memorialize  today. 
Today,  we — the  beneficiaries  of  his  apos- 
tolic legacy — wish  to  establish  in  some  way 
a  physical  bond  with  Father  Justin.  We  do 
this  through  this  memorial  plaque  which 
now  serves  as  a  visible  reminder  of  his  Inde- 
fatigable spirit. 

Father  Justin's  great  desire  to  continue 
serving  people  even  after  his  death — and  our 
desire  to  remain  linked  with  his  memory 
makes  It  apparent  to  us  that  he  wishes  to 
remain  our  benefactor  and  we  his  bene- 
ficiaries. For  twenty-eight  years  until  his 
death  In  1959,  Father  Justin  carried  to  mil- 
lions the  gospel  message  of  Christ  over  the 
air  waves.  The  Rosary  Hour  network  which 
at  his  death  numbered  79  stations  reaches  the 
same  audience  to  this  day.  It  continues  to  be 
a  unifying  force  joining  all  the  Polish  com- 
munities of  America  into  a  huge  rosary 
through  its  chain  of  stations. 

The  Rosary  Hour  is  the  radio  pulpit  from 
which  Father  Justin  Instilled  Into  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  his  listeners  love  of  God  and 
Country.  As  a  priest  he  stlU  leads  us  <  through 
hU  radio  apostolate)  to  God.  giving  witness 
to  Christ  and  his  Church:  as  an  Ameri- 
can he  inspires  us  to  be  loyal  an  dedi- 
cated Americans,  ever  mindful  of  the 
thousand-year  culture  essentially  chris- 
tian in  character.  It  Is  our  obligation  to 
maintain  and  develop  these  spiritual  ele- 
ments within  our  environment.  We  are  to 
graft  our  rich  heritage  into  the  cultural  mo- 
saic of  America,  so  that  In  the  fabric  of  this 
land  there  will  be  Interwoven  something 
from  our  Polteh  culture,  namely,  the  love  of 
liberty,  the  delicate  sentlmentaUty  of  the 
Polish  soul,  fidelity  to  the  Catholic  faith 
and  a  deep  devotion  to  our  Blessed  Mother. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Initiative 
to  memorialize  Father  Justin's  radio  aposto- 
late through  a  historical  marker  was  taken  by 
the  conmiunlty  Itself.  The  Fr.  Justin  Society 
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of  ttM  Pollah  Union  ol  America,  tha  members 
of  the  Buffalo  Comi  ion  Council,  the  Irte 
County  Board  of  8  ipervUore  along  with 
prominent  cltlaene  cr  the  city  of  Buffalo 
recognized  the  need  or  such  a  marker.  We 
are  grateful  to  the  B\  ffalo  Historical  Society 
for  acceding  to  their  r  iquesU. 

I  alao  wish  to  than)  Mayor  Sedlta  for  Issu- 
ing a  special  proclami  tlon  declaring  this  day 
Father  Justin  Day  t  iroughout  the  city  of 
Buffalo.  My  special  t)i  inks  to  Bishop  Brsana, 
to  Monslgnor  Adams  Kl.  to  Father  Norbert, 
pastor  of  Corpxis  Ch  Istl  Church,  to  Judge 
Jasen  and  Judge  Kua  ;ynskl.  to  Congressman 
Dulskl — all  of  whom  knew  Fr.  Justin  per- 
sonally— for  taking  pi  rt  In  these  ceremonies. 

In  conclusion  I  t&  ce  this  opportunity  to 
express  to  all  who  hai  e  given  devoted  service 
to  the  Rosary  Hour  si  icerest  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation for  what  yc  u  have  done  In  the  past 
37  years,  what  you  i  io  this  afternoon,  and 
what  will  be  done  In  the  years  to  come,  to 
bring  Ood's  word  Int^  the  hearts  of  millions 
of  grateful  listeners. 


Thank  you. 


The  benediction 
Msgr.  Peter  J 
St.  Stanislaus 
skt^  text-follows 


Fatl  er, 


f  )r 
ths 


dur  hfea^enly 
this  beautiful  day, 
the  imvelUng   of 
honor  of  the  great 
Justin  and  his  Roeaijir 
for  his  successor.  Fa 
most  humbly  ask  yoi 
all  of  us  assembled 
of    good    neighbors, 
bless  America! 

In  conclxislon,  I  woiild 
Justin's  words  whei 
Hour.  Judge  Jasen 
will   give    the   ending 
Boglem. 


ras  given  by  Rt.  Rev. 

Adanskl.  P. A.,  pastor  of 

Chmih.  Monslgnor  Adam- 


we  thank  you    for 

the  participation  In 

historical  plaque  In 

Fk«nclscan  Friar,  Father 

Hour.  We  thank  you 

her  Cornelian,  and  we 

for  your  blessing  upon 

bis  day.  Bless  our  city 

our    government.    Ood 


gi  ve 


like  to  repeat  Father 

be  ended  his  Rosary 

the  beginning  and  I 

Zostance   wszyscy    z 


The  program  w  is  concluded  with  a 


hymn    "Boze   CoS 
Poland. 


REVENUE  AND 
TEIOL 


EXPENDITURE  CON- 
An*  OF  1968 


contains    two 
strongly  objected 
to  vote  against  the 


Polske" — God    Save 


Mr.  DINOKTiTi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consem  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  levlse  smd  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  re<  uest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  obj  ectlon. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  1  Ir.  Speaker,  the  Reve- 
nue and  Expenditi  re  Control  Act  of  1968 
pn  (Visions  to  which  I 
uid  which  caused  me 
legislation  when  it  was 
considered  in  the  iouse.  I  am,  of  course, 
referring  to  the  i  rbitrary  requirements 
that  the  overall  bi  idget  be  reduced  by  $6 
billion  and  that  ag  ancles  reduce  their  em- 
ployment levels  t  >  those  nrevaillng  on 
June  30,  1966. 

In  an  effort  to  a  scertain  the  impact  of 
these  provisions,  o  i  July  16  I  sent  letters 
to  the  various  Fee  eral  departments  and 
agencies  requestin  ;  information  on  what 
of  them  to  conform  to 
Expenditure  Control 


would  be  required 
the  Revenue   and 
Act. 
In  my  letter,  I  stkted : 

The  Revenue  and  expenditure  Control  Act 
of  1868,  PubUc  La4  90-364,  contained  two 
very  unwise  provlsloas  providing  for  arbitrary 
reductions  In  outlay  i  and  employment  by  the 
various  Federal  depa  rtments  and  agencies. 


I  opposed  these  provisions  and  because  of 
them  I  voted  against  the  legislation  when  It 
was  before  the  House  for  final  action.  I  be- 
lieve my  action  has  been  shown  to  be  correct 
by  reason  of  subsequent  developments. 

Therefore.  I  would  appreciate  your  provid- 
ing me  with  a  brief  report  outlining  the  Im- 
pact of  the  two  provisions  in  question  on  the 
operations  of  your  agency  and  Its  services  to 
the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  responses 
from  the  various  departments  and  agen- 
cies which  fully  confirm  my  view  that  the 
two  provisions  in  question  are  most  un- 
wise. So  that  my  colleagues  may  be  fami- 
liar with  the  information  provided  in 
these  responses,  I  place  the  letters  which 
I  have  received  at  thia  point  in  the 
Record: 

Post  Oinci  Okpaktmzmt, 
BxraiAU  or  Opkkations, 
Waahinsfton.  D.C.,  July  24. 1968. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell. 
House  of  Repreaentativea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Concbkssman:  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral has  requested  that  I  reply  further  to 
your  letter  of  July  16,  In  which  you  suggested 
that  a  discontinuation  or  limitation  In  the 
handling  of  third-class  mall  may  be  helpful 
in  our  attempts  to  provide  adequate  mall 
service  In  the  future  to  counteract  the  pro- 
posed reduction  In  postal  services  by  the 
Poet  Office  Department. 

The  Post  Office  Department  does  not  have 
an  option  in  the  acceptance  of  this  type  of 
mailing  for  delivery.  The  kinds  of  material 
which  may  be  mailed,  and  the  required 
postage  rates,  are  defined  by  law.  When 
postage  Is  prepaid  at  the  lawful  rate,  and 
the  requirements  as  to  preparation  are  met, 
we  must  accept  the  mall  and  attempt  deliv- 
ery. 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  feel  that  It 
would  be  unwise  for  this  Department  to 
recommend  any  action  which  would  result 
in  economic  repercussions  to  both  the  In- 
dividual and  the  business  community. 

We   appreciate   your   taking   the  time   to 
write  to  us  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  M.  McMillan. 

U.S.  Dkpabtmxmt  or  Justice. 
Washington,  D.C,  August  2, 1968. 
Hon.  JOHN  D.  Dingell. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Conckessman  Dingell:  For  the  At- 
torney General,  I  am  replying  to  your  letter 
of  July  19,  1968.  regarding  the  Impact  of 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
of  1968,  Public  Law  90-364  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Senate-House  Con- 
ference on  our  appropriation  bill  exempted 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  from 
the  employment  restrictions  contained  In 
Section  201  of  the  Act.  However,  the  situa- 
tion facing  the  Department  Is  still  critical 
and  we  will  be  forced  to  curtail  many  of 
our  activities  In  the  Important  fields  of  nar- 
cotics and  drugs,  civil  rights  and  organized 
crime.  The  fact  that  attorneys,  both  at  head- 
quarters and  In  the  officers  of  the  U.S.  At- 
torneys In  the  field  are  not  exempt  from  the 
restriction  will  mean  that,  eventually,  fewer 
attorneys  will  be  available  to  review  and  act 
upon  FBI  investigative  reports  and  other- 
wise engage  in  litigation  affecting  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  corrections  field,  education  and 
other  rehabilitation  programs  would  have  to 
be  conducted  at  reduced  levels  since  It  Is 
essential  that  we  maintain  our  custodial 
staff.  Also,  our  alien  control  activities  would 
suffer  in  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  ap- 
prehend anywhere  near  the  number  of  Il- 


legal entrants  that  are  currently  being  ap- 
prehended and  deported,  especially  thoee 
along  the  southern  borders.  As  you  know, 
these  Illegal  entrants  many  times  preempt 
the  labor  market  especially  in  the  area  of 
seasonal  agricultural  workers. 

Obviously,  we  wUI  have  to  proceed  with 
the  work  of  the  new  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  created  by  the  "Om- 
nibus Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1968."  This  new  program  which  Is  a  creative 
Federal,  State  and  local  attack  on  crime,  is 
accorded  the  highest  priority  In  our  law 
enforcement  program.  However,  our  Initial 
effort  In  this  regard  wlU  have  to  be.  at  least 
to  some  extent,  at  the  expense  of  current  on- 
going programs. 

With  reference  to  the  reductions  In  ex- 
penditures and  new  obllgatlonal  authorlty 
under  sections  202  and  203  of  the  Act,  we 
will  not  be  In  a  position  to  determine  what 
effect  these  restrictions  will  have  on  us  until 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  completes  Its  anal- 
ysis of  the  various  appropriation  acts  passed 
by  the  Congress. 

In  simunary,  even  though  one  segment  of 
our  Agency  was  exempt  from  the  employ- 
ment restrictions,  the  over-all  situation  fac- 
ing the  Department  is  critical.  However,  we 
are  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  see  fit  to 
provide  relief  for  the  Department  as  a  whole 
from  the  employment  and  other  restrictions 
In  the  Act.  To  do  otherwise  would  Invite 
serious  repercussions  for  the  administration 
of  Justice  In  our  society. 
Sincerely, 

L.  M.  Pellerzi, 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Admin- 
istration. 
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IMTEBSTATX  COMMERCE  COMMISSION, 

Washington,  B.C.,  July  30, 1968. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Congeessman  DiNGfXL:  This  is  in  re- 
ply to  your  letter  of  July  19,  1968  concerning 
the  Impact  The  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968,  Public  Law  90-364.  will 
have  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. 

First  In  connection  with  the  reductions  in 
outlays.  The  only  Impact  to  date  In  this  re- 
gard is  a  recommended  reduction  below  the 
President's  budget  of  $149,000  in  our  1969 
appropriation  request. 

Identical  bUls  with  respect  to  this  amount 
have  passed  both  the  House  and  Senate  and 
are  presently  in  the  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriations Conference  Committee.  This 
cutback  Is  an  Indirect  result  of  the  restric- 
tions since  the  President  Is  required  only  to 
make  up  the  difference  In  the  amounts  set 
forth  in  the  Act  and  the  reductions  In  his 
Budget  Imposed  by  Congress. 

The  employment  restrictions  will  have  a 
more  significant  impact  even  though  the  ICC 
is  below  its  1966  employment  level.  If  the 
"three  out  of  four"  rule  is  applied  to  the 
ICC  in  filling  vacancies  throughout  the  en- 
tire fiscal  year,  we  estimate  a  loss  of  60  em- 
ployees. The  savings  resulting  from  the  lower 
employment  level  are  estimated  at  8300,000 
The  savings  occurring  from  the  employment 
restriction  wUl  in  all  probability  be  placed 
in  reserve  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
be  utUlzed  in  meeting  the  expenditure  re- 
striction. Since  the  Commission  has  already 
sustained  substantial  reductions  (126  po- 
sitions during  the  past  three  fiscal  years) .  it 
will  be  extremely  difficult  to  operate  under 
such  restrictions. 

No  decision  has  been  made  as  yet  as  to 
which  programs  will  be  directly  affected;  how- 
ever  there  Is  little  doubt  but  that  our  serv- 
ices to  the  public  win  have  to  be  reduced. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Virginia  Mae  Brown, 

Acting  Chairman. 


Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
Washington.  D.C,  July  26,  1968. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  As  an  agency 
In  the  Executive  Branch,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  adminis- 
tered by  it.  are  subject  to  the  limitations  In 
empiovment  levels  set  out  In  section  201 
of  the  Re ,  enue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
of  1968  (P.  L.  90-364).  Accordingly,  we  can 
only  fill  76%  of  the  vacancies  which  occur. 
Section  202  of  the  Act  also  provides  for  a 
reduction  In  expenditures  of  »6  billion  for 
fiscal  1969.  Apparently  these  sections  sup- 
plement each  other  so  that  the  savings  re- 
sulting from  reduced  employment  levels  will 
result  in  reductions  in  expenditures. 

We  intend  no  criticism  of  the  Act.  nor  of 
the  purposes  to  be  served  thereby,  but  for 
several  reasons  we  very  strongly  prefer  to 
have  been  exempted  due  to  the  impact  of  the 
Act  on  our  operations  at  a  very  critical  pe- 
riod, and  the  absence  of  any  savings  to  the 
Federal  Government  resulting  from  limita- 
tions In  filling  our  vacancies. 

The  Board  does  not  operate  with  appro- 
priations from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Its  opera- 
tions are  financed  entirely  by  assessments 
against  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks,  fees 
and  premiums  collected  from  Institutions 
under  oiu:  supervision,  and  other  receipts 
of  the  Board  and  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  Wc  are  subject 
to  the  budgetary  process  only  to  the  extent 
that  annual  budget  estimates  of  administra- 
tive expenses  and  certain  of  our  nona^.mln- 
istrative  expenses  are  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, which  annually  Imposes  limitations 
thereon.  Any  savings  effected  by  limitations 
in  hiring  would  not  be  a  savings  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

Of  equal.  If  not  greater  significance,  is  the 
f.ict  that  the  Board,  as  an  incident  to  its 
responslbllltv  In  Insuring  savings  of  approxi- 
mately $120  billion  of  some  43  million  savers. 
Is  engaged  in  the  complex  functions  of  ar- 
ranging the  absorption  of  savings  and  loan 
associations  in  difficulty  by  merger  with 
strong  Institutions;  in  purchasing  assets  of 
■.ustitutions  unable  to  meet  sound  standards 
and  requirements  when  the  merger  route  is 
not  available:  and  In  cases  where  liquidation 
is  necessary  in  paying  off  savers.  The  number 
of  assocUtlons  In  difficulty  and  thus  involved 
In  such  situations  Is.  quite  frankly,  of  grave 
concern.  Any  restrictions  In  the  filling  of 
vacancies  that  could  Impede  otir  operations 
In  so  sensitive  an  area  may  have  serious 
implications. 

Moreover,  since  1966  and  for  public  pro- 
tection. Congress  has  granted  the  Board  new 
;.nd  somewhat  awesome  responsibilities,  un- 
der the  Financial  Institutions  Supervisory 
.\ct.  the  Savings  and  Loan  Holding  Company 
.Amendment  of  1987  and.  most  recently,  the 
Bank  Protection  Act.  The  latter  act  author- 
izes the  Board  to  appoint  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  as  re- 
ceiver in  the  case  of  State-chartered.  In- 
svired  Institutions  where  the  appointment  of 
:'.  receiver  Is  essential  to  protect  the  Interest 
of  the  savers  and  the  Corporation.  The  proper 
:-.dministratlon  of  each  of  these  new  respon- 
sibilities warranted  an  increase  in  personnel, 
.uid  the  Appropriation  Committees  review- 
ing our  annual  budget  presentations  were 
cognizant  of  the  additional  duties  Imposed 
on  the  Board. 

To  reqidre  the  Board  to  carry  out  its  stat- 
iitorv  reeponslbllities  in  supervising  the 
safety  of  $120  billion  in  savings  for  43  mil- 
lion savers  in  the  light  of  present  conditions 
of  the  industry  and  newly  Imposed  respon- 
sibilities, with  a  staff  limited  to  our  1966 
complement  of  employees,  constitutes  a 
grave  risk.  Since  It  would  not  result  In  the 
savings  of  a  single  dollar  to  the  Treasury, 
we  believe  the  risk  to  be  unwarranted.  Ac- 


cordingly we  Ijelleve  that  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporatlan  should  be 
exempted  from  the  employment  limitations 
of  Public  Law  90-364. 

I  trust  that  this  Is  responsive  to  your  In- 
quiry. And  with  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Horne, 

Ciiainnan. 


National  Labor  Relations  Board, 

Washington,  D.C.  July  29, 1968. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dincell:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  July  19.  1968. 

We  do  anticipate  that  P.L.  90-364  will  seri- 
ously affect  the  ability  of  this  Agency  to 
carry  out  the  mission  entrusted  to  It  by  the 
Congress. 

We  have  received  no  guidelines,  as  yet,  from 
the  President  as  to  what  Impact  the  appro- 
priations and  spending  reductions  contained 
m  P.L.  90-364  will  have  on  this  Agency.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  at  this  point  predict  what 
win  happen  as  a  result  of  the  required  fund 
reductions. 

The  employment  reductions  required  by 
the  law,  however,  will  seriously  reduce  the 
required  staff  of  this  Agency.  The  President 
recommended  permanent  employment  of 
about  2,400  for  the  Agency  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
The  House  of  Representatives  approved  the 
President's  request  in  full,  based  upon  Its 
Appropriations  Committee  recommendation 
and  report  In  which  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  request  "appeared  to  be  rather  well  Jus- 
tified on  the  basis  of  worJcload  statistics." 
The  Committee  was  aware  of  the  need  to  re- 
duce appropriations  and  expenditures  and 
stated  that  It  was  reducing  requests  for  con- 
trollable Items  m  the  budget  by  over  11%. 
Nevertheless,  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee made  a  clear  exception  for  this  Agency 
based  on  demonstrated  need. 

Despite  these  approvals,  the  Agency  will 
be  required  to  cut  permanent  employment 
from  the  2.400  provided  by  House  appropria- 
tion action  to  probably  less  than  2.250  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  depending  upon  turn- 
over. 

Thus  we  will  be  trying  to  cope  with  a  work- 
load increase  In  1969  of  15-20%  over  our  1966 
work  Intake  with  a  staff  approaching  the  1966 
levels. 

We  expect  backlogs  to  develop  which  will 
delay  resolution  of  labor  relations  disputes, 
and  which  will  be  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional interest.  The  Agency  Is  processing,  on 
a  current  basU,  over  30.000  labor  relations 
matters  a  year.  These  employment  reductions 
are  expected  to  be  most  seriously  felt  In  our 
field  offices,  where  about  90%  of  these  labor 
relations  cases  are  normally  disposed  of  ex- 
peditiously. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Frank   W.    McCulloch, 

Chairman. 


Federal  Power  Commission, 

Washington.  July  26,  1968. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  I  am  reply- 
ing to  your  letter  of  JtUy  19,  1968  requesting 
information  on  the  impact  of  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968,  Pub- 
lic Law  90-364,  upon  the  regulatory  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

The  nscal  situation  that  prevaUed  in  FY 
1968  was  unusually  restrictive.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  Commission  had  only  1107 
filled  permanent  positions  on  June  30,  1968. 
This  compares  with  the  level  of  114  filled 
positions  on  June  30,  1966. 

Another  year  of  tight  fiscal  constraints 
coupled  with  employment  reductions  could 


hinder  the  effective  regulation  of  the  elec- 
tric power  and  natural  gas  industries  for 
which  this  Commission  Is  responsible.  No 
determination,  however,  has  yet  been  made 
as  to  which  regulatory  programs.  If  any,  will 
be  affected.  We  are  working  closely  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  establish  both  fund- 
ing and  employment  levels  within  the  guide- 
lines set  forth  in  the  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture Control  Act  to  minimize  any  adverse  im- 
pact. 

We  appreciate  your  concern  for  the  difficul- 
ties presented  to  various  agencies  by  this  Act. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lee  C.  White, 

Chairman. 

National  HEADflCARTERS, 
Selective  Service  System, 
Washington,  D.C.  July  25, 1968. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dingell;  I  have  your  letter  of 
July  19,  1968.  requesting  that  I  advise  you 
of  the  effect  upon  this  Agency  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act,  Public  Law  90-364,  as  they  relate 
to  reductions  In  outlays  and  employment  by 
this  Agency. 

On  July  24,  1968,  I  wrote  to  several  of  the 
Committees  of  the  Congress  expressing  my 
concern  over  the  possible  eflTect  of  Section 
201  of  Public  Law  90-364  on  the  operation 
of  the  Selective  Service  System. 

The  Selective  Service  System  is  required 
by  law  to  maintain  in  each  county  in  the 
Nation  at  least  one  local  board.  Each  of 
these  local  boards  Is  manned  by  at  least 
three  board  members,  serving  in  an  uncom- 
pensated capacity,  who  are  assisted  by  local- 
ly oriented  compensated  employees.  It  Is  the 
board's  responsibility  to  register,  classify,  and 
select  citizens  of  their  community  for  mili- 
tary service.  There  are  more  than  4,000  such 
local  boards.  A  majority  of  the  local  boards 
have  but  one  compensated  employee  ahd 
many  are  operated  on  a  part  time  basis. 

Each  young  man  in  his  community  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  registered  with  his  local 
board  which  Is  required  to  make  determina- 
tion concerning  his  eligibility  for  selection 
for  or  deferment  from  service.  Each  young 
man  is  entitled  to  full  Information  from  his 
local  board  concerning  his  Selective  Service 
obligation  and  to  this  end  must  have  every 
opportunity  to  consult  with  the  personnel 
of  the  local  board. 

To  close  any  one  of  these  local  boards 
would  not  only  be  disastrous  to  the  Individ- 
ual registrant  Involved  but  would  result  In 
other  local  boards  of  the  State  being  required 
to  induct  more  men  from  their  own  commu- 
nities to  make  up  for  the  shortage  created  by 
the  closing  of  any  local  board.  A  serious 
problem  could  arise  complying  with  the  re- 
quirement of  law  that  there  be  at  least  one 
local  board  In  each  county. 

Each  local  board  compensated  employee  Is 
selected  not  only  because  of  her  knowledge 
and  experience  In  the  general  operation  of 
Selective  Service  but  specifically  to  serve  the 
community  which  in  most  instances  is  where 
she  lives.  She  must  know  local  conditions 
and  the  people  generally  in  order  to  operate 
effectively  as  a  part  of  a  community  team. 

Aside  from  the  Important  consideration 
of  community  orientotlon.  the  compensated 
positions  In  local  boards  could  not.  under 
Section  201  of  PubUc  Law  90-364.  be  filled 
by  transferring  vacancies  or  persons  from 
another  place,  which  would  only  result  in 
closing  a  local  board   In  another   area. 

I  am  faced  with  the  requirement  tinder 
one  law  to  operate  a  local  l>oard  In  each 
county  and  \mder  another  law  I  may  fill 
only  three  out  of  four  vacancies.  To  comply 
with  both  laws  appears  Impossible, 
sincerely  yours, 

tiEWIS  B.  Hersket. 

Director. 
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Fi  DBmAL  Dcpoarr 

iNSXn  iNCB    COBPORATXON, 

Waahingrti  m,  D.C.,  August  2, 1968. 
Hon.  John  D.  Oinceix, 
House  of  Representc  H»es, 
Washington.  D.C.     \ 

Dear  CoNOESsMjOf  DiNon.!,:  This  la  In 
further  response  toj  your  letter  of  July  19, 
1068.  In  which  you  asked  for  a  brief  report 
outlining  the  lmpa<  t  of  certain  employment 
reetrtctlons  contali  ed  In  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Oontro  I  Act  of  1968.  Public  Law 
90-364. 

At  this  time,  our  >o8ltlon  on  this  subject  Is 
somewhat  unclear.  As  you  know,  this  Cor- 
poration does  not  operate  on  appropriated 
funds.  It  receives  lt«  Income  from  assess- 
ments on  deposits  i  eld  by  Insured  banks  and 
from  Interest  on  lb  portfolio  of  government 
securities.  Most  of  the  apparent  Intent  of 
the  provisions  you  i  loted,  on  the  other  hand, 
appear  to  be  direct  ed  to  agencies  which  do 
operate  on  approprl  ited  funds. 

Notwithstanding  Jhls  latter  direction,  how- 
ever, agencies  such  as  this  Corporation  are 
not  specifically  excl  iided.  In  fact,  the  precise 
language  used  appe  irs  to  embrace  all  depart- 
ments and  agencies  In  the  Executive  branch 
regardless  of  the  m  anner  In  which  they  op- 
efate  attO'  the  sourt  m  of  their  funds.  We  are 
hOpefufthe  sltuai  Ion  wUl  be  clarified  as 
further  Interpretat  ons  become  available. 

If  the  provisions  of  the  Act  apply  literally 
to  this  Corporation  's  operations,  the  impact 
would  be  severe.  T  le  use  of  1966  as  a  base 
year  would  very  i  laterlally  Interfere  with 
our  capacity  to  r  scrult  trainee  bank  ex- 
aminers in  sufflcti  nt  numbera  to  permit 
annual  examlnatlcns  of  the  7500  State- 
chartered  banks  \  'hlch  we  supervise  and 
examine.  This  is  t  ecause  we  normally  loee 
a  considerable  per  :entage  of  our  examiner 
force  each  year  as  the  Individuals  Involved 
leave  the  Corporat  on  to  Join  banks,  or  to 
affiliate  with  otbei  regulatory  agencies,  or 
for  military  service. 

We  have  no  majc  r  problem  with  this  kind 
of  annual  attrltloi  i  so  long  a«  we  can  re- 
cruit successfully  and  Intensively  because 
It  has  the  effect  i  f  permeating  the  entire 
banking  and  regul  »tory  structure  with  the 
valuable  training  vhlch  our  examiners  re- 
ceive. Any  drcuma  srlblng  of  our  continuing 
Intensive  reorultm  mt,  however,  could  only 
be  reflected  In  ovr  Inability  to  keep  pace 
with  our  present  c  ay  examining  and  super- 
visory reeponslblUt  es. 

In  these  clrcum  itances,  we  are  awaiting 
with  considerable    nterest  final  conclusions 
to  the  appUcabl  [Ity  of  these  employment 


restrictions   to   the 


we  intend  to  supi  ort  the  antl-lnflatlonary 
thrust  of  the  Act  by  pursuing  as  rational 
an^  conservative  tn  employment  policy  as 
our  statutory  reap  vnslbtUtles  permit. 
Sincerely  yoi^rs, 

K.  A.  Randall. 

Chairman. 


AZBO  NAUTICS 
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NASA  fiscal  year  1969  budget 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Budget  request— - —  4.370,400 

Authorization  Public  Law  90-373.  4, 013.  073 
House-passed  appropriation  (HJt. 

17023)    4,008,223 

Senate- passed  appropriation  (H.R. 

17023)   4,008,223 

At  the  $4,008  billion  appropriation  total 
(this  total  agreed  to  by  both  the  House  and 
Senate)  the  NASA  appropriation  would  be 
9362  million  less  than  tbe  request,  9580  mil- 
lion less  than  the  FY  1968  appropriation  and 
9960  million  less  than  the  FT  1967  appropria- 
tion. At  this  level,  NASA's  aeronautical  and 
space  activities  will  be  sharply  curtailed.  We 
will  have  to  reduce  and  stretch  our  ongoing 
programs  and  eliminate  or  defer  the  work 
that  would  have  enabled  us  to  continue  the 
research  and  development  of  aeronautical 
and  space  elements  looking  toward  a  future 
resumption  of  tests  and  missions.  For  exam- 
ple, as  Mr.  Webb  stated  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Independent  Offices  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  at  the  94  bil- 
lion level,  continued  production  of  the  Sat- 
urn launch  vehicles  may  not  be  possible. 
The  reduction  in  the  Lunar  and  Planetary 
program,  as  another  instance,  places  the  In- 
tegrated program  for  missions  to  Mars  in 
1971  and  1973  in  Jeopardy.  And  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  Space  Applications  program  will 
force  us  to  curtail  our  work  toward  using 
space  systems  for  direct  economic  benefits. 
With  regard  to  the  Impact  on  employment, 
NASA  has  Imposed  even  more  stringent  con- 
straints than  those  contained  in  the  Rev- 
enue and  Expenditure  Control  Act. 

We  are  now  formulating  our  FV  1969  Op- 
erating Budget,  which  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  actions  of  Congress  in  reducing 
NASA's  appropriations,  and  any  further  re- 
ductions which  may  be  required  by  the  Rev> 
enue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968. 
When  it  is  possible  to  reach  final  conclusions 
regarding  this  Operating  Budget,  we  will 
Inform  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  In- 
form you  of  the  program  content  at  the  re- 
duced level. 

We  appreciate  very  much  your  interest  In 
NASA  and  its  programs. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ROBKKT  F.   ALLNUTt, 

Assistant  Administrator  for  Legislative 
Affairs. 

Secretary  or  the  Treasury, 

Washington. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  John:  This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter 
of  July  19,  1968,  requesting  a  report  on  the 
effects  of  the  limitations  In  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968  on  the 
Treasury  Department. 

We  estimate  the  requirement  that  the  De- 
partment fill  only  three  out  of  every  four 
vacancies  in  full  time  permanent  positions 
until  the  employment  level  of  June  30,  1966 
is  reached  will  reduce  our  employment  2,800 
below  the  June  30,  1968  levels.  This  will  be 
accomplished  by  attrition  and  will  result  In 
a  net  savings  of  about  $20  million.  In  order 
to  cope  with  rising  workloads,  we  will  utilize 
additional  overtime,  seek  shortcuts  in  our 
operations,  and  try  to  increase  productivity 
through  improved  methods. 

In  regard  to  additional  cutbacks  In  obli- 
gations and  expendittires  to  meet  the  limi- 
tations on  funds  included  in  the  tax  bill, 
we  have  not  as  yet  been  advised  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  of  specific  amounts.  The  Con- 
gress reduced  our  budget  estimates  by  90 
million  In  obllgational  authority  which  re- 
duced the  1969  expenditures  about  98  million. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  service,  please  advise. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  W.  Bars, 

Acting  Secretary. 


Federal  Communications 

Commission. 
Washington,  D.C,  August  5, 1968. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dingrll:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  letter  of  July  19,  1968,  concerning  the 
impact  on  this  Commission's  programs  of  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968.  At  this  time  It  Is  not  possible  for  us 
to  give  you  a  complete  answer.  As  you  know, 
this  Act  authorizes  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  To  date,  they  have 
not  provided  us  with  the  various  ceilings 
within  which  we  must  operate.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  ceilings  will  not  be  as- 
signed by  the  Bureau  until  after  they  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  Impact 
of  the  reductions  made  by  the  Congress 
through  the  appropriation  process. 

Some  retrenchment  will  be  necessary  based 
on  our  annual  appropriation,  regardless  of 
whether  the  House  or  Senate  figure  is  agreed 
upon  by  the  Conference  Committee.  Any 
greater  reductions  as  the  result  of  Public 
Law  90-364  will  undoubtedly  have  further 
adverse  Impact  and  would,  moreover,  come 
at  a  time  when  the  technology  of  the  com- 
munications Industry  is  expanding  at  an 
explosive  rate,  and  when  the  Commission's 
regulatory  responsibilities  and  problenu  are 
growing  more  complex. 

You  are  well  aware  of  the  critical  Im- 
portance to  the  national  economy  and  the 
public  at  large  of  the  Commission's  various 
programs.  Although  the  Commission's  budget 
U  relatively  modest.  In  comparison  with 
other  government  agencies,  the  consequences 
of  our  efforts  have  great  significance  in  the 
national  economy  and  welfare. 

The  Commission  is  presently  conducting 
priority  reviews  of  its  programs  to  Insure  the 
most  effective  utillEatlon  of  its  limited  re- 
sources. Redvictions  In  the  size  of  the  staff 
of  the  Commission  resulting  from  applica- 
tion of  the  ceilings  contained  In  Public  Law 
90-364  will.  In  all  probability,  be  felt  In  many 
areas  of  the  Commission's  regulatory  respon- 
sibilities and  will  impair  their  effectiveness 
Included  among  these  are  our  program  lo 
resolve  the  current  problems  In  International 
and  domestic  communications  satellites,  the 
interdependence  of  computers  and  commu- 
nications. CATV  and  other  program  distri- 
bution methods,  and  growth  in  PM  and  tele- 
vision systems.  An  Inevitable  result  of  cut- 
back m  staff  will  be  an  Increase  in  backlogs 
in  processing  station  licenses;  handling  po- 
litical broadcast,  fairness  and  other  com- 
plaints: and  in  field  inspection  and  safety 
monitoring  programs. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  the  foregoing  will 
be  of  assistance  to  you  in  your  study. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rosel  H.  Hyde, 

Chairman. 

SMiTHaoNiAN  iNsrrnmoN, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  2,  1968. 
Hon.  John  M.  Dingell, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dbar  Mr.  Dinccu.:  Thank  you  for  your  in- 
quiry of  July  19.  1968.  regarding  the  impact 
of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
of  1968  on  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Of  greatest  concern  to  the  Smithsonian  is 
the  requirement  for  a  sharp  reduction  in  its 
present  employment.  This  could  mean  the 
loss  of  over  200  employees  authorized  to  the 
Institution  by  the  Congress  to  carry  out  pro- 
gran!8  of  basic  research,  education,  and  pub- 
lic exhibits.  It  is  too  soon  since  the  passage 
of  the  Act  to  have  felt  its  potenUal  full 
effects.  We  can  foresee,  however,  a  major 
Impairment  of  our  ability  to  maintain  and 
protect  our  buildings  and  collections  and  to 
serve  the  public. 

The  Smithsonian  is  a  public  service  orga- 
nization. This  responsibility  expresses  Itself 


m  many  forms:  presenUng  exhibits.  Mall 
performances  (such  as  the  recent  very  suc- 
cessful Polklife  Festival),  and  other  educa- 
tion activities  to  some  14  million  annual 
visitors;  making  the  National  Collections  of 
60  million  objects  In  science,  history,  and  art 
a  valuable  resource  for  reference  and  study 
by  students  and  scholars;  answering  many 
thousands  of  Inquiries  from  school  children, 
collectors,  and  others;  and  performing  re- 
search and  publUbing  the  results  for  the  in- 
formation and  education  of  a  wide  audience. 
It  takes  people  to  serve  people.  Over  two- 
thirds  of  the  Smithsonian's  appropriation  U 
Invested  in  skilled  employees  in  a  wide  range 
of  occupations — historians,  biologists,  mu- 
seum technicians,  exhibits  preparators,  and 
protection  personnel,  to  name  but  a  few. 
These  people  are  directly  concerned  with 
serving  the  public.  No  less  than  one-third  of 
our  staff  members  Is  in  frequent,  if  not  dally, 
face-to-face  communication  with  visitors  to 
our  buildings  and  with  researchers  who  come 
for  extended  stays  to  use  the  collections  for 
serious  studies. 

Several  specific  problems  show  the  concern 
we  now  have  for  the  continued  ability  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  measure  up  to  ita 
national  re^poaslbilltles. 

In  May  1068,  tlie  Smithsonian  opened  the 
National  Collection  of  Pine  Arts  In  the  re- 
cently  renovated    (at  a   cost   of   97.000,000) 
Fine   Arts   and    Portrait   Galleries    building. 
This   opening   received    enthusiastic   atten- 
tion by  the  art  world   and  the  public.  An- 
nouncements of  the  fall  opening  of  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery  portion  of  this  build- 
ing have  lieen  made.  We  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  opening  will  be  similarly 
successful.  Approximately   160  maintenance 
and   protection   personnel    are   required    for 
minimal  attention  to  the  needs  of  this  large 
building.  Services  must  be  provided;  building 
cleaning,  painting,  and  reputlrs  must  keep 
pace  with  the  visitor  flow;  and  constant  ade- 
quate   protection    and    surveillance    of    in- 
creasingly  valuable   art   collections   are   un- 
questionably needed.  Only  one-half  of  this 
required  staffing  level  is  now  available.  Only 
OS  a  short-term   measure  can  staffing  cut- 
backs in  this  building,  as  a  result  of  being 
able  to  fill  only  a  certain  level  of  vacancies, 
be   partially    offset    by    deploying   personnel 
from  other  buildings.  There  is,  inevitably,  a 
higher  turnover  among  the  members  of  the 
craft,  custodial,  and  guard  force  staffs  than 
;n    other    Job    categories.    Very    shortly,    all 
Smithsonian  building  areas  on  the  Mall  and 
elsev.here,  totaling  over  3,000,000  square  feet, 
would    be    faced    with    severe   shortages    of 
buildings  management  personnel.  Buildings 
Management    will  be  especially  hard-hit  by 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968.  Turnover  in  this  force  is  always  high. 
By  being  limited  to  filling  only  three  out  of 
four  vacancies,  the  staffing  of  this  unit  will 
"oe  further   reduced.  Costs  would  climb  be- 
cause of  the  need  for  extending  work  tours 
In  order   to  accomplish  the  most  essential 
asstgiunents.    Preventive    maintenance    to   a 
physical  plant  valued  at  $170  million  would 
be  largely  deferred. 

A  substantial  closing  of  public  exhibits  be- 
comes a  real  likelihood  if  the  current  mini- 
mal level  of  protection  cannot  be  maintained. 
.\  survey  was  conducted  of  the  required  num- 
ber of  guard  posts  which  should  be  manned 
for  adequate  protection  of  visitors  to  our 
museums  and  art  galleries  and  against  van- 
dalism of  the  National  Collections  and  the 
buildings.  It  revealed  that  only  85  percent  of 
the  essential  posts  can  be  staffed  with  cur- 
rent manpower,  as  compared  with  96  per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1966.  This  U  before  fur- 
ther cutbacks  now  forced  by  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968  are  felt. 
The  number  of  Instances  of  vandalism  has 
increased  from  47  inctdenta  In  calendar  year 
1965  to  183  In  1067.  There  have  been  104 
incidents  since  January  of  this  year. 


Personnel  reductions  will  cut  severely  into 
research  and  collection  management  Invest- 
ments made  by  the  Congress  Just  when  In- 
creased dividends  are  being  realized.  For 
several  years,  a  deliberate  effort  has  been 
made  to  Improve  the  ratio  of  museum  aids 
and  laboratory  technicians  to  the  research 
and  curatorial  staff  in  order  that  profes- 
sional-level capabilities  might  be  realized. 
This  effort  has  had  significant  success  as 
measured  by  an  Improved  rate  of  publications 
of  a  scholarly  and  popular  nature,  an  up- 
swing of  loans  and  exchanges  of  study  ob- 
jects with  other  museums  and  universities, 
a  higher  level  of  services  to  visiting  re- 
searchers who  numbered  over  5,000  in  1967, 
and  an  increasing  number  of  valuable  refer- 
ence and  display  items  accessioned  into  the 
Collections,  including  gifts  worth  several 
million  dollars  a  year.  A  constraint  on  main- 
taining even  the  current  level  of  research, 
curatorial,  technician,  and  other  supporting 
personnel  will  be  felt  immediately  in  de- 
veloping backlogs  in  the  conservation  of 
specimens.  Intolerably  slow  responses  to  re- 
quests for  information,  and  by  failures  to 
provide  prompt  identifications  of  specimens 
and  objects  for  other  agencies,  educational 
institutions,  and  private  research  lalxjra- 
tories. 

The  reduction  in  personnel  strength  would 
strike    hard    at    the    continuing    implemen- 
tation of  the  exhibits  program.  The  quality 
of  exhibits  will  suffer  as  a  restUt  of  the  loss 
of  skilled  curatorial,  design,  and  production 
personnel.  Hardest  hit   will  be  the  popular 
exhibits  program  of  the  Museunrj  of  Natural 
History    and    the    Museum    of    History    and 
Technology,  visited  In  fiscal  year   1968  by 
eight  million  visitors,  as  well  as  the  develop- 
ing exhibits  program  In  the  Pine  Arts  and 
Portrait    Galleries   building   during    Its   im- 
portant first  year  of  operations.  Preventive 
maintenance  of  exhibits  efforts  will  also  suf- 
fer. Since  1964,  well  over  a  thousand  exhibit 
components  have  been  produced,  represent- 
ing over   one-third   of  exhibits   available  to 
visitors.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  in- 
vestment in  these  exhibits  is  over  $10,000,000. 
Already,    these   exhibits   require   more    pre- 
ventive maintenance  than  the  exhibits  staff 
can    give   and   still    maintain   schedules   for 
the   opening  of  special   and   permanent  ex- 
hibitions.   Cutbacks    In    the    already    hard- 
pres-sed  exhibits  staff  will  result  in  a  steady 
deterioration  of  public  displays  and  a  sub- 
stantial loss  of  a  major  public  investment. 
The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  applied 
itself  energetically  over  the  past  two  years 
to  every  call  for  economy.  In  1967.  we  ab- 
sorbed  the  General  Schedule  pay   increase 
by  thorough  review  of  resources  and  by  de- 
ferring desirable  but  less  essential  activities. 
Authorized  strength  was  reduced  by  167  po- 
sitions. To  achieve  maximvim  use  of  scarce 
manpower  resources  for  1968,  we  continued 
a  program  whereby  each  new  position  vacancy 
is  reviewed  for  cancellation,  reprogrammlng. 
or  delay  in  recrtUtment.  Smithsonian  pro- 
gram components  have  responded  fully  with 
deliberate  efforts  to   reschedule   and  phase 
into  new  programs  entrusted  to  the  Smith- 
sonian. As  of  now.  allotments  of  manpower 
are  so  thinly  spread  that  in  a  number  of 
areas  work  backlogs  are  Increasing  at  a  pace 
that  threatens  the  morale  of  the  staff. 

We  will  continue  to  cooperate  fully  with 
the  President  and  the  Congress  in  the  most 
careful  and  effective  use  of  each  dollar  and 
employee  appropriated  to  the  Institution. 
Financial  and  other  resources  will  be  rede- 
ployed to  meet  the  most  essential  needs.  A 
continued  draining  away  of  our  manpower, 
however,  raises  real  questions  as  to  the  In- 
stitution's capability  to  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities for  public  service. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  Bsadixt, 
Acting  Secretary. 


Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  1. 1968. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  This  Is  In 
response  to  your  letter  of  July  19,  1968,  re- 
questing a  brief  report  outlining  the  impact 
of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
of  1968,  P.L.  90-364,  on  the  operations  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

In  accordance  with  the  Act,  procedures  for 
Implementing  hiring  restrictions  and  budget 
reductions  have  been  Issued  by  the  Direc- 
tor, Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Agencies  are  re- 
quired to  limit  hiring  and  submit  monthly 
repK>rts  on  employment.  In  addition,  agencies 
must  prepare  a  plan  for  reductions  in  budget 
authority,  outlays,  and  obligations  to  con- 
form to  dollar  planning  figures  to  be  fur- 
nished each  agency  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

The  reduction  in  employment  provision  in 
P.L.  90-364  will  mean  that  CAB  will  be  al- 
lowed to  fill  only  three  out  of  four  in  fiscal 
1960.  Tills  will  cause  the  Board  to  reduce 
the  number  of  persons  on  its  payroll  during 
fiscal  1969,  from  667  on  June  30,  1968,  to 
about  648,  a  decrease  of  19.  This  is  40  less 
than  the  688  positions  requested  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  1969. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  not  yet 
furnished  the  Board  with  firm  dollar  plan- 
ning figures  because  several  appropriation 
bills  have  not  yet  been  enacted.  We  are 
hopeful  that  the  Board  will  not  be  further 
affected  by  the  impact  of  reductions  in  out- 
lays, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our 
total  requested  appropriations  have  already 
been  reduced  by  $3  million. 

The  Board  is  now  operating  with  a  staff 
numerically  Inadequate  to  meet  its  current 
and  prospective  workload.  Our  1969  appro- 
priation does  not  provide  for  any  increase  in 
our  1968  staff.  The  llmltotlon  on  employ- 
ment in  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act  win  result  In  a  reduction  in  staff 
by  attrition  of  about  19  persons.  Any  re- 
clsion  of  funds  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
will  cause  a  still  further  reduction  in  staff. 
This  situation  will  undoubtedly  result  in  a 
generally  overall  slowing  down  of  the  Board's 
processes,  curtailment  of  our  output,  and  an 
Increase  in  our  backlog  of  work,  which  will 
adversely  affect  the  air  transport  Industry 
and  the  traveling  and  shipping  pubUc. 

While  we  shall  gantinue  to  do  our  best 
with  the  funds  to  Be  provided,  it  should  be 
noted  that  our  employment  prior  to  appli- 
cation of  the  provisions  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  is  less  than  it  was 
in  fiscal  year  1964  (after  adjustment  for  the 
transfer  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation).  During  the  In- 
tervening period,  our  workload  has  increased 
sharply  reflecting  the  rapid  growth  and 
changing  characteristics  of  the  Industry.  Any 
reduction  In  the  Board's  staff  at  this  time 
would  be  most  unfortunate — especially  in 
view  of  current  and  anticipated  special  prob- 
lems facing  the  Board  in  areas  such  as  airport 
congestion,  and  the  probable  introduction  of 
Jumbo  Jets  and  air  buses  within  the  near 
future.  These  special  problems  are  In  addi- 
tion to  the  easily  foreseeable  ones  attendant 
on  the  burgeoning  over-all  traffic  volume  of 
airline  travel  and   operations. 

We  are  reexamining  our  procedures  to  see 
what  further  Improvements  are  possible.  In 
order  best  to  cope  with  the  situation. 
Sincerely, 

John  H.  Crocker.  Jr.. 

Chairman. 

Department  of  AcRicrLTtrRE. 
Washington,  D.C,  July  30, 1968. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dingell  :    Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  July  19.  1968,  requesting  Informa- 
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same  time,  we  mus: 
or  essential  increase; 
food  distribution 
grams,  enlarged 
programs,  and 
grams  recently  approved 

I  wish  that  I  coulp 
but  we  will  not  be 
weeks  yet. 

Sincerely 


in  outlays  and  employ- 
Law  90-364. 

lot  IQ  a  position  to  allo- 
I  eduction  In  expenditures 
aw    among    the    various 
in:les  until  the  commit- 
on  1969  appropriation 
meaiitlme  we  are  proceeding 
ma  Ling  necessary  plans  for 
reducl  ions  as  soon  as  we  know 


the  review  of  the  c\u-- 

to  determine  where 

made  with  least  harm 

and  at  the  same  time 

certain  unavoidable  and 

This    review    will 

of  food  programs  for 

, ,  mandatory  programs 

Commodity  Credit  Cor- 

in  receipts  over  which 

and  emergency  situa- 

:oBt  of  fighting  fires  on 

This  Is  going  to  be  a 

will  have  to  do  the  best 

employment  la  aquAlly 

to  l>e  necessary  to  make 

In  permanent  full- 

1  aost  of  our  ongoing  pro- 

i^ach  the  June  1966  level 

Law  90-364.  Ongoing 

11  include  research,  plant 

and  pest  control,  plant 

conservation,     marketing, 

many   others.    At   the 

provide  for  mandatory 

In  expanded  food  stamp. 

child  nutrition  pro- 

and  poultry  Inspection 

rural  housing  pro- 

by  the  Congress. 

give  you  more  specifics, 

Jble  to  do  this  for  several 


and 


and 


met  t 
expa  aded 


Sect  ions 


O  1 


Assuming  the 
no  relief  from   the 
under  the  provlslojja 
or  Section  201(c) 
of   the   Budget 
estimates  that: 

1.  The  number  oi 
employees  will  decline 
30.  1968.  to  254  as  o 
separation  experience 
decrease  in  staff  will 
the  June  30,  1968. 
nent    employees    w 
number  employed 
date. 

2.  The    OommlBsi4n 
separate  by 

present   five   tempor|ary 
ployees    ( exclusive 
although    it    would 
employ    (or  add) 
employee  in  October 
ent  total  of  five  fron 
June    1969.   This 
temp)orary  part-tlm( 
ruptlve    and 
saving. 

SECTIONS      20a     AN] 
OBLIGATIONS 

The  Bureau  of 
Its  BulleUn  68-16  tbat 


oie 


sliort 


oven  11 


tte 
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you  rs, 

JO!  EPH  M.  ROBUTSON. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration. 

U.S.  "tARiTT  Commission. 
Washini  Ion.  D.C.,  July  31,  t96S. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dinge  -l 
House  of  Representc  tives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dinckix 
of  July  19.  1968,  we 
able  Impact  of 
the  Revenue  and 
of  1968  on  the  Ta 
tlons.  We  find  the 


In  answer  to  your  letter 

tiave  evaluated  the  prob- 

201.  202,  and  203  of 

1  aipendlture   Control   Act 

Iff  CommlMlon's  opera- 

following: 

SSCnON    20 X     (LIMITATIONS   ON    EMPLOYMENT) 

Commission  receives 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 

of  Section  301(b)(3) 

interpreted  by  Bureau 

the   Commission 


Tsrlff 


dlr^tives. 

Its  full-time  permanent 

from  262  as  of  June 

June  30,  1969  ( based  on 

in  recent  years ) .  This 

be  required  even  though 

taff  of  full-time  perma- 

already   6   below    the 

June  30,  1966.  the  base 


will    be   required    to 

30.  1968,  three  of  its 

and   part-time  em- 

>f   summer   employees) , 

be    authorized    to    re- 

temporary/part-tlme 
and  to  employ  the  pres- 
November  1968  through 

-term  fluctuation   In 

staff  can  only  be  dls- 

result    m    negative 


4  HO 


303      (RXOCCnONS     IN 

■zpxNonmn) 


establish  a  target  for  each  agency's  obliga- 
tions and  expenditures  In  order  to  assure 
compliance  with  these  sections  of  the  Act. 
The  savings  to  be  required  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  cannot  be  determined  until 
Congress  has  completed  action  on  appropria- 
tion bills,  since  reductions  made  by  the  Con- 
gress will  be  counted  as  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment-wide reductions  required  by  Sections 
202  and  303.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  Tariff  Conunlsaion  to  evaluate  the 
Impact  of  these  sections  on  its  operations  at 
this  time. 

Pending  establishment  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  of  an  obligation  and  expenditure 
reduction  target  for  the  Commission,  the 
Commission  is  exercising  extreme  caution  in 
obligating  funds,  as  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  bis  Memorandum  of  June  28.  1968 
to  the  Heads  of  Departments  and  Agencies. 
The  Commission  considers  such  caution  es- 
sential in  anticipation  of  required  reductions 
in  obligation  and  expenditure. 

IMPACT,  ON  COMMISSION  OPERATIONS  AND  SERV- 
ICES TO  THE  PUBLIC 

In  View  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  reduc- 
tion In  staff  which  may  be  required  to  meet 
financial  targets  established  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  the  Commission  is  not  in  a 
position  to  provide  a  firm  answer  to  your 
question  on  the  impact  of  the  Act  on  Com- 
mission operations  and  services  to  the  public. 

Certainly  the  employment  restrictions  of 
Section  301,  by  requiring  a  reduction  In  staff 
from  our  June  1968  level,  will  to  some  degree 
diminish  the  capability  of  the  Commission  to 
respond  to  the  varying  demands  for  its  serv- 
ices. If  further  staffing  reductions  are  re- 
quired to  meet  targets  for  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure reduction,  the  Act  may  well 
prevent  the  Commission  from  providing  some 
services,  now  required,  as  well  as  reduce  time- 
liness and  depth  of  analysis  in  the  services 
provided.  The  required  staff  reduction  will 
tend  to  restrict  the  Commission's  services  to 
those  rendered  in  direct  response  to  a  legally 
authorized  request  from  the  Congress,  the 
President,  or  the  public. 

The  Commission's  staff  of  permanent  full- 
time  employees  has  declined  significantly  in 
recent  years,  as  shown  by  the  table  attacked. 
This  staff  reduction  "has  been  accomplished 
despite  the  absence  of  any  reduction  in  the 
Commission's  responsibilities.  The  employ- 
ment restrictions  of  Section  201  of  the  Act 
will,  as  shown  on  the  table,  require  a  still 
further  reduction  In  staff  although  the  Com- 
mission has  no  basis  for  predicting  a  de- 
crease In  workload,  which  is  largely  exter- 
nally originated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stanley  O.  Metzcer. 

Chairman. 

Attachment. 


Budget  announced  in 
the  President  would 


U.S.  Tariff  Commission  full-time  pernuxnent 
employees  as  of  June  30 

Year: 

1965 279 

1966 268 

1967 271 

1968 262 

1969 '  264 

'  Projected,    applying    restrictions    under 

Source:  Financial  Management,  July  1968. 
sec.  201. 

Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C..  August  1.  1968. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dingell:  I  am  pleased  to  reply 
to  your  Inquiry  of  July  19.  1968.  concerning 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
of  1968. 

This"  legislation  requires  Federal  agencies 
to  reduce  employment  to  the  level  of  June 
30,  1966.  and.  Imposes  a  limitation  on  ex- 
penditures below  the  level  proposed  in  the 
President's  budget. 


Federal  Maritime  Commission  staffing  is 
presently  below  the  level  of  June  30,  1966. 
In  addition,  the  average  employment  in- 
cluded in  our  budget  request  and  approved 
by  the  House  for  fiscal  year  1969,  is  less  than 
our  June  30.   1966  complement. 

The  limitation  on  expenditures  is  still 
under  consideration  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  The  Impact  of  this  limitation  cm 
operations  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission cannot  be  ascertained  iintil  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  completes  its  plans  lor 
Implementation.  However,  any  expenditure 
reduction  will  require  a  reduction  in  cur- 
rent year  obligations.  Such  mandatory  sav- 
ing, which  could  only  be  accomplished  by 
further  reducing  employment,  could  result 
in  an  impairment  of  our  capability  for  ud- 
mlnisterlng  the  shipping  statutes  and  pro- 
viding services  to  the  public. 

Since  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
has  already  achieved  the  reduced  employ- 
ment objectives  of  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968,  It  is  not 
anticipated  that  any  further  significant  re- 
ductions will  result  from  the  new  law.  How- 
ever, due  to  the  present  posture  of  this 
legislation  we  cannot  fully  assess  its  effect 
on  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission.  Fur- 
thermore, the  1969  budget  estimates  cur- 
rently pending  In  the  Congress  represent  n 
voluntary  reduction  In  the  number  of  ftosi- 
tions  and  man-years  authorized  in  1968. 

I  appreciate  your  interest  In  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  and 
will  be  pleased  to  furnish  additional  data  ii 
needed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Hari.i.ek, 
Rear  Admiral,  U.S.  Navy   (Retired  i 
Cliairmaii. 

Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission, 
Wa.^hington.  D.C.  July  30. 1968. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dingell:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  July  19  concerning  the  impact 
of  the  employment  and  expenditure  limlUi- 
tlons  of  Public  Law  90-364  on  our  agency. 

Unless  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  can  gr.m; 
us  relief,  those  limitations  will  have  mo5t 
serious  and  adverse  effects  upon  this  Com- 
mission's ability  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities 
under  TiUe  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
As  you  know,  this  Commission  was  estab- 
lished In  July  1965  to  help  overcome  employ- 
ment discrimination  in  the  private  sector. 
one  of  the  nation's  most  critical  domestic 
problems.  Since  that  date,  agency  employ- 
ment and  expenditures  have  increased  yearl; 
due  to  Increasing  workload  and  a  growin.: 
backlog. 

We  had  only  180  permanent  employees  in 
June,  1966.  Unless  granted  relief.  Public  Law 
90-364  would  restrict  the  Commission's  re- 
cruitment until  It  was  reduced  to  that  level 
Pending  enactment  of  our  appropriation,  we 
are  now  operating  under  the  Continuing; 
Resolution  with  the  fiscal  1968  authorization 
Of  389  permanent  positions  as  our  preseni 
budgeted  celling.  A  cutback  to  ISO  employees 
would  obviously  cripple  our  program  efforts 
and  necessitate  closing  most  or  all  of  our  12 
field  offices.  In  addition,  our  experience  indi- 
cates that  it  would  be  about  15  years  before 
normal  turnover,  the  means  of  reduction 
contemplated  in  Public  Law  90-364.  brought 
our  employment  to  the  June  1966  level.  We 
have  an  urgent  appeal  now  with  the  Budget 
Bureau  to  retain  the  389  staff  level  while  op- 
erating under  the  Continuing  Resolution. 

Regarding  the  fiscal  year  1969  budget,  we 
asked  Congress  for  an  Increase  of  637  po- 
sitions to  handle  Increased  workload  and  to 
overcome  an  intolerable  backlog.  The  final 
appropriation  passed  this  week  by  Congress 
would  fund  an  Increase  of  only  about  190 
new  permanent  positions.  Since  the  employ- 
ment limitations  In  Public  Law  90-364  would 
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preclude  our  filling  even  these  new  posiUons, 
we  shaU  seek  additional  relief  from  the  Budg- 
et Biu»au.  Thus  the  employment  restric- 
tions In  the  Public  Law  are  disastrous  to  a 
new  growing  agency  such  as  ours.  Our  only 
hope  U  that  the  Budget  Bureau  wUl  have 
sufficient  fiexlblUty  and  dlscreUon  to  grant 
us  an  exception. 

We  cannot  be  specific  at  this  time  oon- 
cemlng  the  Impact  of  the  expenditure  limi- 
tations in  Public  Law  90-364  on  our  agency. 
That  will  be  determined  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  Oovernment-wlde  spending  reduc- 
tion  is   allocated   on  an   agency-by-agency 

basis. 

Sincerely. 

Clifford  L.  Alexander.  Jr., 

Chairman. 

Assistant  Secretary  or  Defense, 

Washington.  D.C.  August  2. 1968. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Dingell:  ThU  Is  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  19  July  1968,  to  the  Secretary  of 
I^fense,  in  which  you  request  a  report  out- 
lining the  Impact  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  of  the  reductions  In  outlays  and  In 
employment  provided  by  Public  Law  90-364. 
For  the  past  several  months  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  developing  a  program  to 
reduce  expenditures  in  accordance  with  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditures  Control  Act.  We 
are  identifying  possible  reductions  which 
will  have  a  minimum  detrimental  effect  on 
the  national  security.  Although  we  have  al- 
ready made  some  final  decisions  for  reduc- 
tions, there  are  many  more  decisions  which 
must  be  made  before  this  program  will  be 
complete.  We  do  not,  therefore,  have  avail- 
able a  listing  of  the  reductions.  However,  the 
actions  taken  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  In  their  report  on  the  1969  De- 
fense Appropriations  Bill  are,  generally 
speaking.  In  line  with  the  reductions  we  are 
considering.  Enclosed  is  a  summary  of  the 
Committee's  recommendation  which  may 
prove  useful. 

The  Impact  of  emplojrment  restrictions  on 
our  operations,  similarly,  cannot  be  precisely 
assessed.  The  impact  is  likely  to  be  severe 
oyer  an  extended  period  of  time.  To  sup- 
port Southeast  Asia  operations  at  present 
levels  in  such  functions  as  maintenance 
and  supply  would  likely.  In  the  course  of 
time,  require  decreased  levels  of  operation 
elsewhere  in  Defense.  We  are.  however,  un- 
able to  specify  the  effects  at  this  time. 

We  are  faced  with  an  immediate  problem 
in  connection  with  adding  to  our  rolls  8,000 
teachers  In  overseas  schools  for  dependents 
of  military  personnel.  The  school  teachers 
terminate  their  emplojrment  In  Jime  and 
are  hired  In  September.  Unless  we  are  able 
to  obtain  relief  nearly  all  other  hiring  would 
be  curtailed  for  approximately  a  month  In 
order  for  us  to  place  the  school  teachers  on 
our  rolls. 

We  are  also  concerned  over  the  effect  of 
the  employment  restrictions  on  our  pro- 
grams to  substitute  civilian  for  military  per- 
.=onnel.  Under  this  program  approximately 
114,000  military  positions  were  dropped  from 
the  FT  1967  and  FY  1968  budgets  and  95,000 
civilian  positions  were  substituted.  This  ac- 
tion enabled  the  Department  to  make  reduc- 
tions in  planned  draft  calls  or  in  draft- 
motivated  enlistments  commensurate  with 
the  reductions  in  military  positions.  The 
employment  restrictions  will  necessarily 
delay  completion  of  the  balance  of  the  pro- 
crim,  which  was  about  90"^  completed  In 
June  1968.  The  Department  of  Defense  view 
is  that  the  employment  limitations  of  Public 
Law  90-364  Impose  a  penalty  on  the  De- 
partment for  substituting  civilian  positions 
for  military  positions  and  that  such  civilian 
positions  should  be  removed  from  applica- 
tion of  the  employment  restrictions. 
There  are  approximately  95,000  foreign  na- 


tional employees  In  all  Services  in  Southeast 
Asia,  who  furnish  support  services  to  the 
operating  military  forces  In  this  area  and 
are  employed  directly  by  the  United  States 
Government.  There  were  about  43,000  such 
employees  on  30  June  1966.  The  entire  ex- 
pansion Is  associated  with  extended  Viet- 
nam operations  and  the  positions  will  termi- 
nate upon  the  termination  of  operations. 
The  vacancies  created  by  the  separations  of 
local  foreign  nationals  In  Southeast  Asia 
occur  at  a  rate  estimated  to  be  five  times 
that  of  U.S.  employees.  In  order  to  maintain 
foreign  national  employment  at  required 
levels  in  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand,  so  as 
to  avoid  use  of  military  personnel  or  con- 
tractor personnel,  hiring  in  the  Continental 
United  States  would  have  to  be  curtailed  in 
excess  of  filling  three  out  of  four  vacancies 
authorized  by  law.  It  Is  our  Judgment  that 
foreign  national  employees  In  Southeast 
Asia  should  be  exempt  from  the  employment 
restrictions. 

Your  Interest  In  Defense  matters  is  ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely, 

Alfred  B.  Fitt. 

U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington.  D.C,  August  2, 1968. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  John:  This  is  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  July  19  inquiring  Into  the 
effect  on  services  to  the  public  which  fall 
within  this  Department's  responsibilities  re- 
sulting from  the  arbitrary  reductions  in  ex- 
penditures and  employment  required  by  the 
Revenue  and  Elxpenditure  Control  Act  of  1968 
(P.L.  90-364).  Unfortunately,  I  am  not  able 
at  present  to  give  you  a  precise  reply.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  question  but  that  the  ar- 
bitrary reductions  are  both  stringent  and 
severe  and  will  advercely  affect  our  ability  to 
serve  the  public.  While  complying  with  the 
law.  we  are  attempting  to  avoid  compound- 
ing the  difficulties  by  merely  applying  the 
cutbacks  arbitrarily  across-the-board  to  all 
of  our  programs. 

Since  passage  of  the  Act.  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing areas  of  possible  expenditure  cutback 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  What  will  be 
our  share  of  the  expenditure  cutback  im- 
posed by  the  law  on  all  Federal  programs 
may,  in  fact,  only  be  determined  after  the 
appropriations  of  other  departments  and 
agencies  have  been  adopted.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  depth  of  the  Imposed  reduc- 
tions, I  know  we  will  not  be  Immune  in  this 
Department  so  that  while  our  share  has  not 
been  fully  identified  it  is  only  a  question  of 
how  bad  the  situation  will  be. 

I  am  also  unable  at  this  point  to  give  you 
a  detailed  answer  to  the  exact  adverse  effects 
with  which  we  are  faced  in  applying  the  per- 
sonnel roll-back  also  imposed  by  PL.  90-364. 
Within  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  Implement 
Section  201  of  P.L.  90-364,  we  are  still  assess- 
ing the  alternatives,  attempting  to  accom- 
modate highest  priority  areas  and  needs 
which  simply  cannot  operate  on  the  basis  of 
filling  only  three  out  of  four  vacancies.  There 
are  certain  fundamental  responsibilities 
which  have  to  be  met  and  require  manpower 
promptly  within  Congressionally  authorized 
appropriations  ranging,  for  example,  from 
essential  public  health  and  safety  services  to 
the  critical  Importance  of  providing  teachers 
and  other  school  staff  required  for  the  edu- 
cation of  our  Indian  children.  We  simply 
cannot  carry  out  approved  programs  to  sat- 
isfy public  needs  while  decreasing  employ- 
ment by  the  rigid  formula  prescribed  in  the 
law.  Thus,  our  analysis  is  attempting  to  iden- 
tify our  essential  requirements  to  see  what 
are  our  alternatives  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion. Notwithstanding  thought  and  care.  I 
foresee  the  likelihood  of  our  having  to  curtail 


some  essential  public  services  and  some  high 
priority  programs  unless  relief  is  found  from 
the  personnel  limitations  Imposed  by  P.L. 
90-364. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Stewart  L.  Uoall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
Washington.  August  2, 1968. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  July  19,  1968  to  Secretary 
Wlrtz,  I  regret  that  I  cannot  at  this  time 
provide  specific  information  on  the  effects 
of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
of  1068  on  the  operations  of  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  not  yet  Issued  ceilings  on  either  outlays 
or  employment.  This  Is  due  to  the  uncertain- 
ties of  pending  actions  by  the  Congress  on 
the  appropriation  request  from  the  depart- 
menta  and  agencies  In  the  Executive  Branch. 

In  the  meantime,  all  vacancies  occurring 
in  the  Department  on  and  after  June  30. 
1968.  are  being  filled  on  the  three-out-of-four 
basis  prescribed  In  the  Act.  The  Department 
is  currently  in  the  process  of  evaluating  the 
effect  of  the  roll-back  to  the  June  30,  1966 
level,  but  it  appears  that  this  action  will 
seriously  hamper  the  Department  In  adminis- 
tering the  provisions  of  important  Labor 
Standards  and  Manpower  programs  which 
have  been  authorized  by  the  Congress  in  the 
past  two  years. 

With  respect  to  the  reduction  In  expendi- 
tures, the  amount  applicable  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  not  been  finally  decided. 
Any  reductions  below  the  estimates  con- 
tained In  the  President's  budget  will  require 
serious  curtailment  of  manpower  and  em- 
ployment programs  authorized  by  both  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
and  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

If  the  Department  can  be  of  further  as- 
sistance please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Leo  R.  Werts. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration. 


Veterans'  Administration. 
Washington,  D.C,  AugiLSt  5, 1968. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Dingell:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  request  for  a  report  on  the  Impact  of 
provisions  of  the  "Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968"  (Public  Law  90-364) 
on  operations  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  its  services  to  the  public. 

As  you  know.  P.L.  90-364  gives  the  Direc- 
tor, Bureau  of  the  Budget,  broad  latitude 
in  the  management  of  the  reductions  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures  and  employment  called  for 
by  the  Act.  For  this  reason,  the  effect  of  these 
reductions  on  the  Veterans'  Administration 
win  not  be  known,  definitely,  until  firm  al- 
lowances are  received  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  However,  the  legislative  history  of 
P.L.  90-364  clearly  Indicates  that  the  Con- 
gress intended  that  VA  not  be  reduced  in 
employment  below  the  June  30,  1966  level. 

For  the  Veterans  Administration  to  reach 
the  June  30.  1966  level,  a  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately 3,000  from  the  current  VA  "full- 
time  permanent"  employment  will  be  re- 
quired. Additional  reductions,  averaging 
about  250  from  last  year's  monthly  levels, 
will  be  required  In  part-time  and  temporary 
employment.  These  reductions  will,  of  course, 
require  some  adjustment  In  our  planned  pro- 
grams. 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  Interest  In 
matters  relating  to  our  Nation's  veterans, 
sincerely 

'  W.  J.  Driver,  AdministratoT. 
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vs.  Civil  Skxticx  Commusiom, 
Waahington.   DC,  August  S,  1999. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dinoeix 

House   of   Representatives,   RayXmm   Houae 
Office  Btiilding.  Waahington,  D.C. 

DiAK  Mr.  Dinokix:  ^  our  letter  of  July  19, 
1968,  requests  a  repot  on  the  Impact  on 
Commission  programs  i  .nd  service  to  the  pub- 
lic of  those  provlslont  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  A  :t  of  1968.  Public  I^w 
90-364,  dealing  with  -eductions  in  outlays 
and  limitations  on  enployment. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  baa  not  yet 
advised  the  Conunlsslon  as  to  the  employ- 
ment figure  we  must  «  duce  to.  nor  the  plan- 
ning figures  to  be  use<  In  achieving  any  re- 
quired budget  reductions.  Further,  we  are 
awaiting  their  action  nn  our  request  for  an 
adjustment  In  our  Ju  »e  30.  1966.  full-time 
employment  figure  dve  to  the  transfer  of 
certain  functions  from  other  agencies  to  the 
Commission.  In  the  a  )sence  of  these  deci- 
sions from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  we  are 
not  yet  in  a  position  o  assess  the  full  Im- 
pact of  the  law  on  (  ommisslon  programs, 
but  we  have  been  fo!  ced  to  put  a  virtual 
freeze  on  repIacemenJt  hiring  In  order  to 
honor  commitmenta  Aade  before  PL  90-364 
was  passe4>. 

In-addlUoo  to  the  Impact  of  these  arbi- 
trary statutory  requirements  on  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  ai  an  operating  entity, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
the  deleterious  effect  of  such  an  approach 
to  financial  control  <  n  Government  opera- 
tions m  general,  wltl  particular  respect  to 
personnel  administrat  on.  The  President  pre- 
dicted that  appropriaaon  cuts  of  the  magni- 
tude required  and  wit  i  the  arbitrary  instru- 
ment of  cutting  Pedi  ral  employment  back 
to  the  June  1966  lev  si  would  bring  about 
chaos.  And  this  is  Jus  what  is  beginning  to 
happen. 

Not  only  are  many  <  iovernment  services  to 
the  public  having  to  b  i  curtailed,  as  you  will 
\mdoubtedly  learn  frcm  reports  from  other 
Government  agencies,! but  the  very  quality 
of  performance  Is  Jeobardlzed  through  the 
many  arbitrary  restral;  its  that  naturally  be- 
fall the  processes  of  ac  :]ulring,  training,  and 
retaining  competent  si  aff . 

For  example,  in  add  tion  to  the  fact  that 
our  own  examination  processes  cannot  be 
made  as  sharp  and  res'  lonslve  to  the  chang- 
ing labor  market  as  thi  y  should  be,  individ- 
ual agencies  are  iindou  )tedly  forced  to  short 
cut  their  processes  of  s«  lection  of  Individuals 
from  registers  of  ellgibl  es.  This  can  only  lead 
to  hasty  Judgments,  er -ors  in  selection,  and 
high  turnover.  Perhaps  even  more  Important. 
we  run  the  risk  of  an  inadequate  supply  of 
qualified  candidates  because  of  inability  to 
undertake  the  kind  of  ?nergetlc  recruitment 
programs  that  are  nec'ssary  to  attract  the 
best  talent  to  Government  service. 

Likewise,  the  oppor  unity  for  both  the 
Commission  and  the  ajencles  to  engage  In 
the  kind  of  contlnuoui  check  and  audit  on 
such  matters  .is  positl  on  classification  can 
actually  result  ultimate  y  in  costing  the  Gov- 
ernment more  money  ifi^^her  than  In  saving 
money.  Improvement  o '  occupational  stand- 
ards and  cla.ssification  audits  are  Invariably 
among  the  activities  th  t  suffer  when  curtail- 
ments reach  the  pclnt  of  unreasoning 
arbitrariness. 

Another  activity  whi  ;h  tends  to  be  short- 
changed under  such  circumstances  is  train- 
ing. Yet  I  know  of  no  iiore  slgnitlcant  con- 
tinuing contribution  <  a  the  quality  of  our 
work  force  than  an  adequate  investment  In 
orientation  of  new  em]  loyees,  in  the  careful 
development  and  nurlurlng  of  supervisors, 
In  keeping  managers  ind  professional  per- 
sonnel abreast  of  chan  fes  in  technology  and 
programs,  and  in  genen  Uy  keeping  employees 
alert  to  the  requireme  its  and  challenges  of 
their  missions. 

There  is  much  great<  r  consciousness  these 
days  of  the  need  for  intensive  consultation 


with  employees  and  with  representatives  of 
employee  organizations  in  the  management 
of  human  beings  at  the  work  place.  It  Is  our 
belief  that  through  such  processes  of  good 
communication  and  full  consultation  we 
stimulate  the  best  in  people  that  they  have 
to  give.  Drastic  funding  and  personnel  re- 
strictions either  inhibit  this  necessary  ad- 
junct of  processes  of  good  management  or 
they  slow  down  the  end  products  of  Govern- 
ment work  because  there  is  too  little  staff 
to  carry  on  the  necessary  negotiations  within 
reasonable  time  spans. 

One  aspect  of  management,  and  particu- 
larly personnel  management,  that  has  suf- 
fered even  before  we  had  the  restrictions  of 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
has  been  managerial  and  personnel  research. 
Most  giant  corporations  deliberately  invest 
a  meaningful  share  of  their  operating  budget 
In  continuing  research  on  matters  of  human 
behavior  or  organization  and  how  they  relate 
to  motivation  and  productivity.  The  current 
restrictions  mean  that  what  little  research  of 
this  character  that  has  existed  with  respect 
to  Federal  civilian  employment  must  now  be 
practically  eliminated. 

A  particular  problem  Is  posed  by  the  re- 
quirement to  cut  employment  back  to  June 
1966  levels.  This  creates  some  patently  absurd 
situations  where,  since  1966.  Congress  has 
authorized  or  required  the  expansion  of 
certain  programs  or  has  transferred  programs 
from  one  organization  to  another.  Further- 
more, administrative  improvements  result- 
ing from  efforts  to  consolidate  various  ac- 
tivities are  Jeopardized  as  a  result  of  such  a 
provision. 

For  example,  here  In  the  Commission, 
where  we  consolidated  some  700  boards  of 
examiners  into  65  interagency  boards  and  ar- 
ranged for  direct  funding  of  the  staffing  for 
these  boards  in  our  own  budget,  instead  of 
having  them  funded  out  of  a  large  number 
of  budgets  scattered  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment, we  had  an  Increase  in  staffing  of 
substantial  numbers  that  took  place  since 
1966,  but  this  actually  represented  a  decrease 
in  staffing  as  compared  with  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  engaged  in  the  activity  In  all 
Government  agencies  prior  to  the  consolida- 
tion. 

If  we  are  forced  to  reduce  employment  to 
the  June  1966  level,  not  only  are  many  of 
our  critical  programs  going  to  be  curtailed, 
but  the  Interagency  board  program  will  be 
crippled.  The  result  of  that  would  be  the 
elimination  of  examination  coverage,  forc- 
ing the  agencies  to  make  temporary  ap- 
pointments and  Impairing  the  right  of 
every  citizen  to  be  examined,  in  open  com- 
petition, for  available  Federal  employment. 
In  short,  there  Is  a  danger  not  only  of  losing 
program  improvements,  but  loss  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  even  the  examination  program 
that  it  had  prior  to  April  1966. 

I  concur  fully  In  yoxir  Judgment  th^t  the 
provisions  for  reduction  in  financial  outlays 
and  employment  have  been  very  unwise  and 
will  lead  to  the  necessity  for  taking  correc- 
tive measures  that  will  ultimately  be  more 
costly  than  any  transitory  savings.  In  the 
long  run,  as  President  Johnson  has  so  em- 
phatically stated,  the  only  way  substantial 
reductions  in  Federal  budgets  can  be 
achieved  is  to  face  up  to  the  question  of 
eliminating  or  curtailing  Government  pro- 
grams. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Macy.  Jr.. 

Chairman. 

Small  Business  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C.  August  5,  1968. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingcll. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Deab  Mk.  Oincell:  This  Is  In  reference  to 
your  inquiry  of  July  19.  1968,  as  to  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  on  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 


On  June  28, 1968,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
issued  two  bulletins  which  contained  In- 
structions on  the  implementation  of  the 
Act.  These  bulletins  stated  that  specific 
targets  on  both  employment  and  outlays 
would  be  Issued  to  the  agencies  In  the  near 
future. 

Since  we  have  not  yet  received  these  tar- 
get amounts,  we  cannot  make  a  valid  ap- 
praisal of  the  impact  of  the  Act  on  the 
Agency.  As  soon  as  these  targets  are  provided, 
we  will  respond  to  your  request. 
Sincerely, 

W.  P.  TORPIN, 

Assistant  Administrator  for 

Administration. 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  August  6, 1968. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dincell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Waahington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  July  19,  1968  request- 
ing a  brief  report  outlining  the  Impact  of 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
of  1968.  Public  Law  90-364,  on  the  operations 
of  the  Department  of  State. 

Concurrently  with  the  enactment  of  P.L. 
90-364  on  June  28.  1968.  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Issued  implementing  procedures,  and 
the  President  called  upon  the  Heads  of  De- 
partments and  Agencies  to  take  the  neces- 
sary measures  to  reduce  spending  and  re- 
strict hiring. 

The  Department  has  taken  initial  steps  to 
comply  with  the  new  law,  and  detailed  Im- 
plementing procedures  are  being  developed. 
The  Department's  assessment  of  the  full  im- 
pact of  the  two  provisions  on  operations  can- 
not be  completed  until  enactment  of  all 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1969  and  deter- 
minations concerning  expenditure  restric- 
tions are  made  by  the  President.  It  is  recog- 
mzed,  however,  that  the  Department  may  be 
faced  with  certain  oi>eratlng  problems  under 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968  Perhaps  the  most  significant  will  be 
those  resulting  from  the  restrictive  hiring 
provision.  The  Department  has  Just  com- 
pleted an  intensive  review  of  staffing  over- 
seas in  connection  with  the  President's  pro- 
gram for  dealing  with  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem.  As  a  result  reductions  iu 
overseas  personnel  of  about  10<^o  have  been 
approved.  These  reductions  have  caused 
drastic  curtailment  of  recruitment  since 
January  1968.  Even  clerical  recruitment  has 
been  curtailed  below  our  attrition  rates  for 
some  months.  Therefore,  the  restrictions  of 
PL.  90-364  will  undoubtedly  compound  our 
existing  complex  problems  In  the  reprogram- 
mlng  of  manpower  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Under  the  new  law,  the  Department  will  be 
required  to  intensify  further  its  manage- 
ment over  funds  and  employment  and  con- 
stantly to  assess  requirements  and  objectives 
and  establish  priorities  to  stretch  every  dol- 
lar available  and  to  utilize  to  the  fullest 
avcUlable  manpower. 

The  Department  appreciates  your  Interest 
In  its  operational  problems.  If  we  can  pro- 
vide further  information  on  this  or  any  other 
problems,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

William  B.  Macomber.  Jr., 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 

General  Services  Administration. 
Washington,  D.C.  August  22.  1968. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House  of  Representativea, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dingell:  Tour  letter  of  July  19. 
1968,  requested  a  brief  report  outlining  the 
Impact  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968,  Public  Law  90-364.  We  have 
already  been  forced  to  request  relief  from 
certain  of  its  provisions  as  mentioned  below. 
Beyond  this  we  can  only  report  on  the  poten- 
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tial  impact  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  In- 
asmuch as  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  has  not  yet  provided  guidelines  with 
respect  to  expenditures  restrictions,  nor  has 
enough  time  elapsed  to  fully  evaluate  the 
operational  Impact  of  employment  restric- 
tions. 

The  FT  1969  budget  for  General  Services 
Administration  Is  the  smallest  in  the  last 
nine  years.  As  a  consequence,  any  further 
reductions  In  available  resources  such  as  ex- 
penditure limitations  will  have  a  significant 
impact.  This  Impact  will  be  principally  felt 
m  the  programs  for  operating  and  maintain- 
ing real  property  holdings,  reduced  capabil- 
ity to  effect  government-wide  savings  In  the 
record  administration  program,  and  trans- 
portation and  communications  activities,  as 
well  as  the  program  for  providing  logistic 
support  to  Department  of  Defense. 

with  respect  to  the  employment  restric- 
tions of  the  Act.  and  the  provisions  of  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  Bulletin  No  68-16  dated  June 
28,  1968,  we  have  already  found  It  necessary 
to  request  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  au- 
thorize a  replacement  rate  for  vacancies  oc- 
curring in  full-time  permanent  positions  In 
excess  of  the  75  percent  rule  contained  In 
the  Act. 

Unless  relief  can  be  granted  from  the  cur- 
rent limitation,  stringent  reduction  actions, 
including  some  of  an  imprudent  nature,  will 
be  required  In  our  existing  activltes  to  com- 
ply with  the  prescribed  limitation  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  sufficient  latitude  to 
enable  us  to  staff  newly  constructed  public 
buildings  and  handle  certain  unpredictable 
workload  items  such  as  Increased  National 
Supply  System  volumes.  With  respect  to  new 
Government  buildings  entering  the  inven- 
tory, it  Is  estimated  that  783  additional  per- 
sons win  be  required  during  1969  simply  to 
operate  and  maintain  26  new  buildings  to  be 
completed  during  this  fiscal  year. 

As  outlined  above.  It  Is  too  early  to  fully 
evaluate  the  Impact  of  the  Act  on  this 
Agency.  Such  an  evaluation  must  await  the 
determination  as  to  how  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  are  ultimately  Imposed. 
Sincerely. 

Lawson  B.  Knott,  Jr.. 

il(fmini«trafor. 

Secretary  op  the  Navt, 
Waahington,  D.C,  August  7.  1968. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Dingell:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  19  July  1968. 

At  this  Ume,  I  am  unable  to  give  you  a 
definitive  statement  of  the  Impact  of  PubUc 
Law  90-364  on  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
The  Impact  will  depend  greatly  upon  the 
implementing  actions  with  regard  to  the 
fiscal  and  personnel  sections  of  the  law. 

I  can  state,  however,  that  actions  under 
consideration  will  result  In  a  reduction  in 
the  level  of  Navy  civilian  employment.  Fur- 
ther, there  will  be  substantial  reductions  in 
Navy  programs  below  the  level  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Budget  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  Interest  In  the 
Impact  of  this  legislation  on  the  Navy, 
sincerely, 

PAtn.  R.   lONATITTS. 


U.S.  Information  Agency. 
Washington,  D.C,  August  8,  1968. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell. 
House  of  Representativea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dingell:  I  am  responding  to  your 
letter  of  July  19,  1968,  to  Mr.  Marks,  con- 
cerning the  employment  and  expenditure 
provisions  of  P.L.  90-364. 

With  respect  to  the  employment  restric- 
tions In  Section  201.  we  are  hopeful  that  this 
provision  will  not  be  a  major  Impediment 
In  keeping  essential  positions  filled.  The  U.S. 


Information'  Agency  Is  currently  below  the 
nvmiber  of  full-time  employees  in  permanent 
positions  wftlch  It  had  as  of  June  30,  1966. 
In  addition,  as  you  may  know,  the  President 
last  January  called  for  a  significant  reduc- 
tion In  civilian  employment  overseas  as  a 
part  of  his  special  program  to  redress  the  ad- 
verse balance  of  payments.  These  reductions 
as  applied  to  Agency  employment  abroad  are 
now  beginning  to  take  effect  and  are  to  be 
fully  realized  over  the  next  year  or  so.  There- 
fore, unless  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  reassigns  some  of  these  vacan- 
cies, the  decline  in  employment  should  per- 
mit us  to  maintain  necessary  hiring  for  re- 
maining positions. 

We  are  not  yet  able  to  assess  the  impact 
of  the  restrictions  on  outlays.  ApproprlaUons 
for  the  Agency  are  contained  In  H.R.  17522 
which  has  still  to  be  enacted.  It  Is  our  un- 
derstanding that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
is  awaiting  final  action  by  the  Congress  on 
this  ?nd  all  pending  appropriation  measures 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  appropria- 
tions and  outlays  must  be  curtailed  to  accord 
with  the  limits  established  by  "ntle  II  of 
P.L.  90-364.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  reduc- 
tions made  by  the  House,  now  approved  by 
the  Senate,  in  the  1989  appropriation  re- 
quest for  the  U.S.  Infomation  Agency  will 
be  all  that  is  required  of  us  in  making  up 
the  total  cut  of  (6.0  billion. 

Both  limitations,  to  some  extent,  will  re- 
quire the  establishment  of  control  and  re- 
porting procedures  which  would  not  other- 
wise be  needed.  These  procedures  will  In- 
volve an  Investment  in  manpower,  communi- 
cations, and  other  resources  which  would 
othenwlse  be  applied  to  program  activities. 
The  Agency's  mission,  however,  relates  ex- 
clusively to  an  overseas  audience,  and  no 
services,  in  the  usual  sense,  are  supplied  for 
the  general  public  In  the  United  States. 

We  are  most  appreciative  of  your  interest 
in  and  concern  with  the  application  of  these 
restrictive  provisions,  and  regret  that  it  Is  not 
possible  to  be  more  specific  In  our  response 
at  this  time. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  M.  Schmidt,  Jr., 
General     Counsel     and.     Congressional 
Liaison. 

Tennessee  Valley  AtrrHORiTY, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  August  6, 1968. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Dingell:  This  responds  to  your 
Inquiry  of  July  19  concerning  the  Impact  on 
TVA  operations  of  the  reductions  in  outlays- 
and  employment  called  for  by  Public  Law 
90-364.  Our  comments  are  divided  between 
the  power  program  and  the  nonpower  activi- 
ties of  TVA. 

POWER    PROGRAM 

T\'A  is  the  sole  supplier  of  electric  power 
In  an  area  of  some  80,000  square  miles.  Con- 
tinuity of  power  system  operations  Is  vital 
to  Industries,  governmental  installations,  and 
the  6.000,000  residents  of  the  power  service 
area.  Moreover  the  power  needs  of  the  area 
are  ever  increasing  and  new  generating  sta- 
tions, transmission  lines,  substations,  and 
the  like  must  continually  be  added  to  keep 
abreast  of  these  demands.  The  costs  of  these 
power  system  activities,  both  construction 
and  operating  costs,  are  financed  from  reve- 
nues— receipts  from  current  sales  of  power 
or  proceeds  from  borrowings  against  future 
revenues. 

To  operate  the  growing  power  system  and 
to  construct  the  needed  additions  requires 
more  manpower,  not  less.  In  1969  TVA  will 
maintain  and  operate  more  generating  units, 
maintain  and  operate  more  miles  of  trans- 
mission lines,  and  will  have  under  way  a 
vastly  larger  construction  program  than  In 
1967  "or  1968.  Measured  In  dollars,  TVA's  con- 
struction program  for  1969  Is  more  than  one- 


third  higher  than  the  1967  program.  Needs 
for  full-time  permanent  employees  during 
1969  will  Increase  631  over  the  total  at  the 
start  of  the  year.  Needs  for  temporary  and 
part-time  employees  will  be  substantially 
higher  in  each  month  of  1969  than  In  the 
corresponding  months  of  1967. 

Application  of  the  expenditure  and  em- 
ployment limitotions  of  Public  Law  90-364 
to  TVA's  power  program  Jeopardizes  the  ade- 
quacy and  dependability  of  electric  power 
supply  in  the  TVA  region  and.  beyond  that. 
{}Ossibly  to  power  systems  supplying  adjoin- 
ing re^ons  with  which  TVA's  system  U  in- 
terconnected. In  recognition  of  this,  legisla- 
tion (provisions  included  in  S.  3710)  has 
been  approved  by  the  Congress  exempting  the 
power  program  from  the  reductions  required 
by  Public  Law  90-364.  With  respect  to  em- 
ployment, the  exemption  applies  only  to  em- 
ployees paid  exclusively  from  power  funds. 
If  this  legislation  Is  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, TVA's  power  program  will  not  be  sig- 
nificantly affected  by  Public  Law  90-364. 

NONPOWER    PROGRAMS 

Public  Law  90-364  will,  however,  apply  to 
all  other  activities  of  TVA.  Involved  here  are 
two  basic  TVA  responsibilities— one  is  to  de- 
velop the  resources  and  the  economy  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  involving  a  broad  range  of 
programs,  and  the  other  is  to  lead  the  na- 
tional effort  in  research  and  development  of 
better,  lower-cost  fertilizers  and  of  better 
ways  of  fertilizer  use.  TVA  has  been  highly 
effective  in  its  discharge  of  both  responsibili- 
ties at  a  relatively  low  level  of  financing. 
This  work  Is  financed  from  appropriated 
funds,  augmented  to  the  extent  available  by 
proceeds  from  these  nonpower  activities. 

Budget  stringencies  have  impaired  both 
these  major  program  areas  In  recent  years. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  defer  projects,  some 
important  to  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  region,  others  significant  to  the 
American  farmer  In  regard  to  what  he  pays 
for  the  fertilizer  he  buys  and  as  to  what  he 
gets  for  his  fertilizer  dollar.  It  has  been  nec- 
essary in  addition  that  we  stretch  out  un- 
duly schedules  for  those  projects  under  way. 
thus  deferring  their  public  benefits.  These 
problems  are  particularly  serious  In  fiscal 
year  1969.  our  appropriation  as  requested  by 
the  President  and  as  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress being  18  percent  less  than  In  the  year 
before. 

A  further  curtailment  of  TVA's  1969  funds. 
If  required  by  Public  Law  90-364.  will  obvi- 
ously be  a  serious  matter.  At  this  point,  we 
do  not  know  with  certainty  that  such  a  cur- 
_  tailment  will  be  put  upon  TVA  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  Thus  we  are  not  In  a 
position  to  state  for  you.  program  by  pro- 
gram, the  effects  of  the  law's  financing  lim- 
itations. 

The  employment  limitations  of  Public  Law 
90-364  are,  with  respect  to  these  nonpower 
activities  of  TVA,  superfluous.  The  previous- 
ly described  lower  level  of  1969  appropriation 
financing  already  requires  a  substantial 
downward  adjustment  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployees Involved. 

We  vrtll  be  pleased  to  supply  any  additional 
Information  you  may  wish. 
Sincerely  yours, 

At/-BREY  J.  WACNkR, 

Chairman. 

Department  op  the  Air  Force. 

Washington,  August  9, 1968. 
Han.  John  D.  Dingell. 
Houae  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Dingell:  In  your  recent  letter, 
you  requested  a  brief  report  of  the  impact 
that  the  expenditure  and  personnel  reduc- 
tions imposed  by  Public  Law  90-364  would 
have  on  the  Air  Force. 

Pinal  decisions  have  yet  to  be  made  In 
many  of  the  affected  areas,  so  it  Is  too  eariy 
for  a  full  appraisal.  However,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  report  (DOD  Ap- 
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V.3. 


Hon.  John  D.  ' 

House  of  RepTetentdtive$. 

DBAS  MK.  DiNozu.  This  Is  in  reaponae  to 
your  letter  of  July  19.  1968.  requesting  a 
brief  report  outUnlc  g  the  Impact  of  the  two 
provisions  contained  In  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  iLct  of  1988,  Public  Law 
90-864,  relative  to  reductlona  In  outlays  and 
employment. 

with  respect  to  t^e  provision  covering  re- 
ductions In  ezpendlt  uree,  we  are  hopeful  that 
actions  already  take  i  by  the  Congreaa  on  the 
AEC  appropriation  i  tquest  will  minimise  the 
need  for  further  n  ductlons  to  meet  ASC's 
share  of  the  expenditure  reduction  provided 
under  the  law. 

With  respect  to  r^uctlons  In  employment, 
the  limitation  on  tt  e  number  of  civilian  offi- 
cers and  employeei  as  provided  by  Section 
201  of  the  act  will  lave  a  serious  Impact  on 
ABC's  operation,  pa  tlcularly  In  the  Regula- 
tory activities.  The  overall  Impact  can  be 
shown  In  the  follow  ng  table: 
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As  reflected  above ,  unless  relief  Is  obtained, 
the  law  will  requlr  1  AEC  to  reduce  193  em- 
ployees below  the  f  June  30,  1968  strength 
and  339  below  the  lumbers  requested  of  the 
Congress.  The  FT  1969  request  for  an  In- 
crease of  140  new  losltlons  was  deemed  the 
min^miim  Increase  required  to  carry  out  the 
Commlaalon'a  Bagu  iatory,  Weapona  and  Re- 
actor Research  and  Development  activities. 

ReoognlBlng  that  I  there  may  be  bardahlpa 
in  given  cases,  initructlons  Issued  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bur  tau  of  the  Budget  (BOB 


Bulletin  68-16)  provide  for  assignment  of 
additional  poaltlona  such  aa  those  involving 
health  and  safety,  if  circtunatancea  warrant 
It.  Because  of  the  adverse  Impact  of  employ- 
ment reductions  on  the  Commission's  ability 
to  administer  Its  regulatory  responsibilities, 
we  have  aaked  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  to  reaaslgn  161  vacancies  to  the  AXC 
which  we  deem  essential  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  discharge  Its  regulatory  reeponslblll- 
tles  for  the  protection  of  health  and  safety. 

The  compliance  area  of  the  regulatory  pro- 
gram faces  a  crlUcal  manpower  situation. 
There  are  presently  66  power  reactora  under 
construction  and  In  operation  requiring  in- 
spection and  surveillance  for  the  protection 
of  the  public.  By  the  end  of  FT  1969,  this 
number  will  increase  to  75  and  by  FT  1970 
it  will  be  93.  Our  Inspection  requirements 
have  Increased  appreciably  due  to  safety 
problems  that  have  been  experienced  In  the 
construction  of  large  power  reactors.  Accord- 
ingly, in  order  to  carry  out  a  minimum  in- 
spection program,  we  will  need  to  increase 
our  reactor  Inspection  staff  during  FT  1969. 

We  presently  have  a  backlog  of  20  reactor 
construction  p>ernilts  and  6  provisional  li- 
cense applications.  In  FT  1960  we  expect  19 
additional  construction  permits  and  10  oper- 
ating license  applications;  in  FT  1970,  20 
construction  permits  and  20  license  applica- 
tions. As  the  number  of  reactors  moving  Into 
the  operational  phase  Increase,  the  above- 
mentioned  critical  manpower  situation  is 
compounded  by  heavier  demands  In  the  li- 
censing area.  The  restrictive  limitations  on 
employment  will  have  a  serious  adverse  effect 
on  our  ability  to  carry  out  our  statutory  re- 
sponsibility In  this  Important  area  of  health 
and  safety. 

Efforts  to  redeploy  staff  from  other  Com- 
mission activities  to  the  regulatory  program 
have  been  consistently  undertaken  In  the 
paat.  However,  the  possibilities  of  further 
redeployment  sufficient  to  adequately  staff 
the  regulatory  program  are  limited  because 
of  other  high  priority  activities. 

The  CommlMlon's  vital  weapons  program 
and  activities  related  to  reactor  research  and 
development  which  continue  to  require  ad- 
ditional staff  In  the  Interest  of  the  national 
security  and  defense  will  also  be  affected  »A- 
versely  by  employment  reductions. 

I  hope  the  above  will  provide  you  with 
the  information  which  you  require.  We  will 
be  happy  to  answer  any  further  questions 
you  might  have  In  this  connection. 
Cordially. 

Chairman. 

Assistant  SEcaxTA>T  or  Commekcz, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  9, 1968. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House  0/  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Ma.  DiNCEix:  This  Is  In  further  reply 
to  your  letter  of  July  19,  1968,  requesting  a 
brief  report  of  the  Impact  on  the  Department 
of  Commerce  of  the  restrictions  contained  in 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1988  restricting  outlays  and  employment. 

We  are  stUl  reviewing  the  actual  and  the 
potential  effects  of  the  Act.  I  doubt  whether 
we  can  fully  assess  the  consequences  for  sev- 
eral months  yet. 

With  regard  to  outlays,  we  have  not  re- 
ceived a  final  expenditure  celling  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  we  will  not  take 
definitive  action  until  a  firm  figure  is  fur- 
nished us.  Tentatively  it  appears  that  we  may 
be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Act 
by  delays  and  stretchouts  rather  than  by  ab- 
solute program  curtailments. 

Some  of  the  programa  threatened  with 
serious  delays  are  the  1067  economic  and  the 
19th  decennial  censuses,  area  and  regional 
economic  development,  export  expansion  and 
balance  of  payments  equilibrium,  completion 
of  the  national  dlsaater  warning  system, 
ooeanographlc  surveys,  environmental  re- 
search, issuance  of  patents,  standard  refer- 


ence data  system,  implementation  of  the 
Flammable  Fabrica  Act,  and  improvement  of 
the  American  merchant  marine. 

Restrictions  on  employment,  unless  the 
Act  Is  modified  m  the  next  session,  will  re- 
quire the  Department  of  Commerce  to  reduce 
Its  full-time  permanent  employment  from 
the  June  30,  1068,  level  of  36,164  to  25.027, 
a  reduction  of  1,137. 1  believe  that  the  reduc- 
tion will  affect  programs  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  restrictions  on  outlaya.  I.e.,  delays 
Instead  of  curtailments,  although  some 
smaller  weather  installations  may  have  to  be 
closed,  if  staff  cannot  be  replaced. 

We  will  make  every  effort,  of  course,  lo 
meet  the  reduced  level  of  staffing  and  ex- 
penditures by  improving  our  efficiency  and 
thereby  minimizing  the  effect  on  our  pro- 
grams, but  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  avoid 
delays  in  achieving  program  objectives  in 
some  of  the  program  areas  mentioned.  I  ap- 
preciate the  interest  you  have  shown  toward 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lawxknce  E.  iMHorr, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration. 

OmCX  or  THK   SCCBETAKT 

or  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  12, 1968. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingiix, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Ma.  DiNOKu.:  Thank  you  for  your  in- 
quiry of  July  19.  1968,  concerning  the  Impact 
on  the  Department  of  Transportation  of  re- 
ductions In  outlays  and  employment  required 
by  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
of  1968,  Public  Law  00-364. 

At  this  point  in  time  we  have  been  unable 
completely  and  accurately  to  assess  the  full 
Impact  on  Departmental  programs  of  the 
expenditure  and  employment  cutbacks  im- 
posed by  that  Act.  As  you  know,  the  Con- 
gress, in  recognition  of  the  urgent  need  for 
more  personnel  to  man  the  Federal  airways 
system.  Included  a  special  provision  (secuon 
210)  In  Department  of  TransporUtion  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1969  which  exempts  from 
the  provisions  of  section  201  of  PX.  90-304 
traffic  controller  and  related  essential  posi- 
tions which  are  assigned  to  facilities  directly 
engaged  in  the  operation  or  maintenance  of 
the  air  traffic  control  system  or  the  air  navi- 
gation system  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration. Exemption  of  those  critical  posi- 
tions would  avoid  any  adverse  impact  on  the 
essential  safety  activities  of  the  FAA. 

Even  with  this  exemption,  however,  other 
programs  of  the  Department  will  be  affected 
adversely.  While  the  reductions  will  be  ap- 
plied to  the  extent  practicable  on  a  priority 
basis,  some  cutbacks  will  have  to  be  made  in 
the  civilian  personnel  of  the  Coast  Guard 
who  are  engaged  In  search  and  rescue  and 
other  essential  activities.  The  National  High- 
way Safety  Bureau,  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board,  and  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration  present  special  problemf 
since  they  are  new  organizations  established 
since  the  1966  base  date  specified  In  section 
201  of  PJi.  90-364.  While  funds  wlU  be  avail- 
able to  permit  these  organizations  to  staff 
up  to  levels  which  are  conservative  in  terms 
of  their  assigned  responsibilities,  this  build- 
up will  be  halted  or  significantly  slowed 
down  by  the  hiring  restrictions.  This  is  espe- 
cially serious  for  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau  to  which  Congress  has  a:^- 
Blgned  major  and  urgent  programs  aimed  :'t 
reducing  accidents  and  deaths  on  the  high- 
ways. 

With  respect  to  the  government-wide  ex- 
penditure restrictions  imposed  by  P.L.  90- 
364,  we  cannot  at  this  time  assess  the  impact 
on  Departmental  programs.  Final  allocations 
of  the  overall  reduction  may  not  be  made  to 
the  Department  imtil  Congress  has  completed 
action  on  the  1969  appropriation  bUls.  Ob- 
viously, however,  the  expenditure  llmiutlon 
will  require  a  slowing  down  or  deferral  of 
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many  Departmental  programa  and  projecta 
which  Oongrass  believes  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  the  pubUo  Interest  to  appropriate 
funds. 

Onoe  we  have  been  assigned  our  sbars  of 
the  cutback,  we  would  of  course  be  in  a 
position  to  furnish  you  with  information  on 
what  precisely  the  effects  wUl  be  on  our 
program. 

Tour  Interest  in  and  support  of  the  De- 
partment is  much  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Jakbs  W.  WnXIAMS. 
RADM.  VSCO,  Acting. 

BoAKD  or  OOVSaMOBS. 

FxDBaAi.  Rxsxava  Ststxic, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  12. 1968. 
Hon.  John  D.  DtNOSLL, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAa  Ma.  Dingkll:  This  U  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  July  19,  1968,  in  which  you  asked 
about  the  impact  of  two  provisions  of  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968  on  the  Board's  operations. 

The  two  provisions  do  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  personnel  and  expenses  of  the 
Board.  The  Board's  expenses  are  met  from 
earnings  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks, 
rather  than  from  appropriated  funds.  In  rec- 
ognlUon  of  this  fact,  section  10,  paragraph 
4,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  provides  that 
the  employment  of  Board  personnel  '•shall  be 
governed  solely  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
[and]  specific  amendments  thereof."  Never- 
theless, the  Board  has  made  a  careful  re- 
appraisal of  its  budget  for  the  calendar  year 
1968  and  as  a  result  has  canceled  or  deferred 
a  number  of  proposed  expenditures  where 
it  did  not  appear  that  the  cancellation  or 
deferment  would  seriously  impinge  on  the 
Board's  operations  or  its  service  to  the  public. 

The  Board's  expenditures  are,  of  course, 
quite  small  relative  to  the  Federal  budget. 
In  1967,  total  expenses  of  the  Board  amount- 
ed to  610,737,234. 
Sincerely. 

J.  L.  Robertson. 

SacRETART  or  Housing  and 

Urban   DEVEt.oPMKNT. 
Washington,  D.C,  August  23, 1968. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingxll, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dincrix:  Thank  you  for  your 
recent  letter  expressing  concern  about  the 
Impact  on  this  Department  of  the  outlay 
and  employment  reduction  provisions  of  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968.  The  Administration  shares  your  con- 
cern as  expressed  by  Mr.  Charles  Zwlck.  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  when 
he  testified  in  opposition  to  this  provision. 

At  this  moment,  it  is  impossible  to  assess 
the  impact  of  these  provisions  on  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  However,  it  Is  evident 
that  the  restrictions  imposed  come  at  a 
particularly  inoppKjrtune  time  for  this  De- 
partment, and  we  hope  the  Congress  will 
see  fit  to  grant  us  relief  when  it  reconvenes 
in  September. 

Obviously,  the  Department  will  not  be 
able  to  carry  out  Its  ever  expanding  pro- 
grams. Implement  the  new  Pair  Housing  leg- 
islation and  fulfill  the  legislative  mandate 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968  while  reducing  its  employment  level 
to  that  of  Jtme  30,  1966.  In  view  of  the 
marked  Increase  in  workload  required,  it 
simply  will  be  impossible  to  discbarge  otir 
responsibilities  under  these  stringent  per- 
sonnel limitations. 

One  problem  that  concerns  me  even  more 
Is  that  In  attempting  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  existing  programs  we  will  be  forced 
into  long  delays  in  processing  that  would 
seriously  inconvenience  homebuyers  all  over 
America. 


Again,  we  wUh  to  thank  you  for  your  con- 
cern and  trust  that  Congress  will  see  fit  to 
reverse  its  action  as  the  difficulties  imposed 
become  apparent. 
Sincerely, 

RossRT  C.  WKAvaa. 

National  Scbnci  Foundation, 

Omcx  or  the  Director, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  11, 1968. 

Hon.  JOHN  D.  DXNCEIX, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dingell:  This  letter  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request  of  July  19.  1968, 
regarding  the  Impact  of  intle  II,  Section  201 
and  Section  202  of  Pi.  90-364,  The  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968. 

TTie  programs  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  are  Implemented  mainly  through 
grants  and  contracts  awarded  to  universi- 
ties, colleges,  and  other  nonprorit  organiza- 
tions. More  than  90  percent  of  cur  funds 
are  used  in  this  manner.  Thus,  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Foundation  are  almost  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  organizations  to 
which  the  contracts  and  grants  are  awarded. 
As  of  June  30.  1968.  there  were  approximately 
20.000  active  grants  and  contracts  having 
unexpended  balances  of  about  »664  million. 
These  grants  and  contracts  represent  com- 
mitments by  the  Foundation  for  a  wide 
range  of  science-related  activities  primarily 
m  research  and  education.  Past  experience 
shows  that  in  any  given  fiscal  year  approx- 
imately 80  percent  of  the  Foundation's  ex- 
penditures result  from  obligations  made  in 
previous  years  and  only  20  percent  from 
those  made  In  the  current  year.  Hence,  it 
is  not  possible  to  exert  major  control  of 
current  year  expenditures  by  controlling  the 
rate  of  making  new  obligations. 

After  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  was  passed  by  both  houses 
of  Congress  and  the  President  made  it  known 
that  he  would  sign  the  bill.  I  sent  a  notice 
to  the  Presidents  of  all  Universities  and 
Colleges  and  the  Heads  of  Institutes  and 
Other  Non-Profit  Organizations  alerting 
them  to  the  implications  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  and  urging  them  to  initiate  plans 
for  operating  within  expenditure  limitations 
which  the  Foundation  would  necessarily 
have  to  Impose  on  them.  A  copy  of  the 
Notice,  dated  June  26,  1968,  is  enclosed  lor 
your  information. 

When  the  Foundation  was  advised  of  the 
expenditure  ceiling  for  all  agency  operations 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  we  calculated 
a  limitation  on  expenditures  to  be  applied 
to  all  programs  and  projects  funded  by 
Foundation  grants  and  contracts  at  each  of 
an  estimated  500  academic  institutions  and 
other  nonprofit  organizations.  This  group 
of  organizations  uses  approximately  80  per- 
cent of  the  funds  provided  by  the  Founda- 
tion. Each  Institution  affected  was  informed 
of  its  expenditure  ceiling  by  letter  dated 
August  14,  1968,  a  copy  of  which  Is  also  en- 
closed for  your  information.  The  Initial 
Impact  of  thU  limitation  will  be  to  force 
an  overall  reduction  of  about  20  percent  In 
the  level  of  expenditures  that  would  nor- 
mally have  been  incurred  in  the  conduct  of 
research  and  educational  programs  at  these 
participating  Institutions. 

The  situation  is  made  worse  by  the  fact 
that — as  does  any  organization,  including  the 

Government  Itself the   InstltuUons  have 

many  commitments  that  are  Irreducible.  For 
example,  there  are  many  instances  of  con- 
struction contracts  the  costs  of  which  must 
be  paid  m  full;  Items  of  equipment  ordered 
before  the  imposition  of  the  celling  will  be 
delivered  and  must  be  paid  for.  (This  effect 
Is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  In  endeavoring 
to  hold  down  expenditures  last  year,  the  ef- 
fective date  of  many  grants  was  made  to  be 
July  1.  1968.  or  later.)  University  and  college 
commitments  to  faculty  and  other  profes- 
sional personnel  for   the  coming  academic 


year  were  made  long  before  the  passage  of 
PJi.  90-364;  the  same  Is  true  of  fellowships 
and  tralneeshlps  awarded  to  graduate  stu- 
dents, etc.  The  situation  Is  further  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  the  summer  months 
constitute  a  period  of  enhanced  activity  in 
research,  in  the  conduct  of  special  institutes 
for  high  school  and  college  teachers,  etc., 
and  the  passage  of  the  Act  occurred  too  late 
to  allow  significant  reductions  In  these  pro- 
grams. As  a  result  of  all  of  these  factors,  the 
Institutions  can  absorb  the  necessary  reduc- 
tion only  In  activities  for  which  some  fiex- 
Iblllty  remained  when  the  limitation  was 
placed  In  force;  they  must  of  necessity  ab- 
sorb much  more  than  a  20%  reduction  in 
such  activities. 

We  are  not  planning  to  apply  specific  ex- 
penditure limitations  on  NSF-funded  activi- 
ties in  any  of  the  800  to  900  academic  in- 
stitutions that  have  annual  expenditures 
totaling  less  than  (50,000  for  the  institution 
as  a  whole.  (Since  the  total  expended  an- 
nually by  these  Institutions  Is  only  about  $4 
million  per  year,  possible  reductions  would 
not  have  warranted  the  administrative  work 
involved  within  the  Foundation  and  at  the 
institutions.)  The  administrations  of  these 
institutions  have  been  requested  to  hold  ex- 
penditures chargeable  to  NSF  grants  to  a 
minimum. 

The  administrations  of  the  500  institu- 
tions on  which  ceilings  have  been  placed 
will  be  forced  to  curtail  planned  programs 
and,  when  necesscu'y,  to  void  commitments 
which  have  already  been  made.  We  recog- 
nize that  substantial  reductions  in  total  re- 
search effort  may  be  necessary.  Sharp  reduc- 
tions will  probably  be  made  In  the  procure- 
ment of  essential  research  equipment.  Many 
competent  scientists  may  be  unable  to  carry 
out  the  research  and  education  programs  for 
which  the  Foundation  is  conmiitted  by  grants 
and  contracts  which  were  In  effect  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  P.L.  90-364.  The  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  is  Indicated  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  already  had  more  than  200 
phone  calls  as  a  result  of  our  August  14 
letters. 

Within  the  total  Institutional  expenditure 
limitation,  provision  has  been  made  to  par- 
tially sustain  activities  funded  by  grants  for 
Important  new  programs  which  have  been 
undertaken  by  the  Foundation  in  recent 
years.  To  the  extent  possible,  expenditure 
authority  was  Included  In  the  institutional 
expenditure  limitation  to  support  the  grants 
for  the  National  Sea  Grant  program,  for  de- 
veloping the  uses  of  computers  in  science 
education,  and  for  the  continuing  improve- 
ment of  research  and  education  programs  at 
the  developing  institutions.  We  expect,  how- 
ever, that  the  impact  of  expenditure  limita- 
tions will  be  quite  severe  In  these  newer  pro- 
grams areas. 

A  critical  aspect  of  the  application  of  Title 
II,  Section  202,  as  it  relates  to  academic 
science,  is  the  cumulative  Impact  of  reduc- 
tions In  total  Federal  support.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 500  academic  institutions  that 
are  major  participants  In  NSP  programs. 
Most  of  these  institutions  are  major  partici- 
pants in  federally  sponsored  science  programs 
(research  and  education)  of  other  Federal 
agencies.  Federal  support  for  academic  re- 
search is  now  at  about  an  annual  level  of  $1.4 
billion.  The  major  source  of  this  funding  is 
through  the  appropriations  of  about  15  Fed- 
eral agencies.  This  funding  for  academic  re- 
search plus  the  direct  funding  of  graduate 
training  (fellowships  and  tralneeshlps)  con- 
stitute a  substantial  part  of  the  financial 
resources  available  to  academic  institutions 
■  for  research  and  the  advanced  training  of 
scientists  and  engineers.  Federal  agencies 
are  now  In  the  process  of  applying  reductions 
In  expenditures  for  academic  science  dur- 
ing FT  1969.  At  the  same  time  university  and 
college  administrators  are  faced  with  the 
task  of  making  commitments  to  faculty 
members,  research  associates  and  aeslstanu. 
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and  teaching  asalsU  nt.  and  of  procuring  sup- 
porting equipment  and  materials  for  aca- 
demic year  1968-69  i  rtthout  having  an  under- 
standing of  the  ext  mt  to  which  the  Federal 
support  will  be  wthdrawn.  I  believe  thle 
uncertainty  as  to  th  s  level  of  Federal  support 
win  have  a  very  d  strlmental  effect  on  the 
basic  sciences  and  i  pon  the  advanced  train- 
ing of  scientists  ind  engineers.  The  real 
danger  to  the  coun  ry  Is  the  fact  that  Title 
II,  Section  202,  fo  ces  Federal  agencies  to 
reduce  their  suppcrt  for  academic  science 
wthout  appropriate  time  for  consideration 
and  for  consultatlcn  with  those  most  con- 
cerned In  our  colU  jes  and  universities.  We 
are  adversely  affect  Ing  a  significant  part  of 
our  national  sclent  flc  capability  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  she  rt-term  advantage  of  re- 
ductions  of  Feder  il   expenditures. 

In  the  application  of  Title  11,  Section  201, 
the  Foundation  ant  Ictpates  very  serious  long- 
term  problems  In  recruiting  and  retaining 
the  professional  st(  ff  essential  to  the  proper 
administration  of  our  responsibilities.  The 
Congress  has  recer  tly  enacted  an  amended 
NSF  Act  giving  the  -foundation  considerably 
broadened  respons  blUtles  In  the  area  of 
applied  research,  sc  ence  policy  development, 
and  data  acqulslt  on  and  analysis.  These 
expanded  responsll  llltles  create  a  require- 
ment 1r>r  more  pri  ifesslonal  staff.  Limiting 
recruitment  to  75  ]  ercent  of  vacancies  on  a 
Government-wide  I  asls,  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 201,  will  Inevlti  bly  curtail  the  quality  of 
review  and  evaluat  on  of  research  and  edu- 
cational proposals  because  of  the  lack  of 
competent  profe8Sl(  mal  staff.  (The  Founda- 
informed  by  the  BOB 
I  fter  September  1,  1968, 
win  be  limited  to    0  percent  of  vacancies.) 

I  hope  that  this  i  tatement  concerning  the 
application  of  P.L.  90-364  to  the  programs 
of  the  Foundation  w  U  be  helpful  even  though 
It  Is  not  yet  possible  to  assess  In  detail  the  ad- 
verse impact  on  set  mtlflc  research  and  edu- 
cation In  Indlvldu)  1  academic  institutions. 
Sincerely  yovrs, 

LiLAND   J.   HAWORTH, 

Director. 
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Here,  in  detail,  la  the  Department's 
report  on  its  anticrime  efforts: 

DCPARTMKNT    or   JUSnCX    RXLEASC,    SBPTIMBER 

4,  1968 
Attorney  Oeneral  Ramsey  Clark  reported 
today    that    the    Department    of    Justice 
brought  a  record  number  of  organized  crime 
cases  In  fiscal  1968. 

Mr.  Clark  said  Indictments  were  obtained 
against  1,166  individuals  In  cases  bandied 
by  the  Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering 
Section  of  the  Criminal  Division. 

The  record  total  compared  wth  19  In  1960, 
the  year  before  the  current  drive  against 
organized  crime  was  begun.  Indictments  have 
Increased  each  year  since.  They  totaled  1,107 
In  fiscal  1967. 

Defendants  convicted  In  such  cases  during 
fiscal  1968  numbered  620,  up  30  percent  from 
400  the  previous  year. 

Convictions  of  racketeering  and  gambling 
figures  resulting  from  FBI  Investigation 
reached  a  record  high  of  281,  up  43  percent 
from  197  In  fiscal  1967,  and  nearly  700  others 
were  awaiting  trial  at  the  year's  end. 

Of  210  known  or  suspected  members  of 
La  Cosa  Nostra  Indicted  or  convicted  during 
the  past  13  years,  48  were  Indicted  or  con- 
victed during  fiscal  1968. 

The  number  of  attorneys  in  the  Organized 
Crime  and  Racketeering  Section  was  In- 
creased to  70,  an  all-time  high,  during  fis- 
cal 1968. 

Section  attorneys  spent  6,886  days  co- 
ordinating Investigations  and  prosecutions  in 
the  field,  a  53  percent  Increase  over  the 
previous  year. 

The  Section  In  fiscal  1968  established  three 
additional  'Strike  Forces" — teams  of  at- 
torneys and  Investigators  from  key  federal 
agencies  who  move  comprehensively  against 
organized  crime  In  metropolitan  areas. 

Mr.  Clark  said  the  concept,  Introduced 
with  one  Strike  Force  In  fUcal  1967,  had 
proven  highly  successful. 

Thirty  Individuals  have  been  Indicted  as 
the  result  of  the  work  by  the  original  Strike 
Force,  In  Buffalo. 

Within  the  past  six  months.  Strike  Forces 
have  moved  Into  Detroit,  Brooklyn  and  most 
recently  Philadelphia.  Indictments  of  16  per- 
sons have  already  been  obtained  In  Brooklyn 
while  8  have  already  been  Indicted  In  De- 
troit. 

The  Attorney  General  said  Strike  Forces 
are  planned  for  four  more  cities  during  the 
1969  fiscal  year. 

"This  was  the  most  effective  year  in  the 
history  of  federal  law  enforcement's  effort 
to  eliminate  organized  crime."  Mr.  Clark 
said. 

"Heavy  and  Increasing  pressure  from  co- 
ordinated law  enforcement  action,  plus  the 
telling  blows  of  the  Strike  Forces,  have 
weakened  organized  crime's  hold  In  many 
parts  of  the  nation. 

"A  vigorous  follow-through  can  achieve 
virtual  elimination  of  major  organized  crime 
that  has  corrupted  American  Uf«  for 
decades." 

The  record  highs  In  prosecutions  were  ob- 
tained despite  a  court  decision  limiting  the 
government's  power  to  prosecute  gamblers 
for  failure  to  follow  federal  registration  re- 
quirements. As  a  result  of  the  decision,  the 
Department  dismissed  cases  against  351  de- 
fendants and  withheld  action  on  hundreds  of 
other  potential  cases. 

"The  clear  lesson  is  that  law  enforcement 
can  be  effective  within  this  Constitutional 
limitation,"  Mr.  Clark  said.  "The  redirection 
of  enforcement  effort  to  protect  Important 
Constitutional  rights  will  better  protect  the 
public  in  both  the  short  and  the  long  run." 
In  view  of  the  decision  and  since  gambling 
Is  the  chief  source  of  Income  for  organized 
crime,  the  Department  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  make  It  a  federal  crime  to  engage  In 
a  substantial  gambling  enterprise. 


More  than  1,700  defendanu  were  convicted 
of  federal  drug  violations  in  fiscal  1968,  Mr. 
Clark  reported. 

Federal  narcotics  seizures  totaled  327,750 
grams,  up  154  percent  from  128,953  grams  the 
year  before.  There  were  69  clandestine  drug 
laboratories  seized,  compared  with  14  the 
year  before. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  was  formed  In  fiscal  1968  by  the  merger 
of  the  Treasury  Department's  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  HEW's  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Con- 
trol In  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Clark  said  the  merger,  along  with  an 
Increase  In  manpower,  promised  new  effec- 
tiveness and  efficiency  In  combatting  the  mis- 
use of  drugs. 

A  new  unit  was  formed  in  the  Criminal 
Division  to  coordinate  prosecution  of  nar- 
cotics and  drug  cases. 

There  were  1,698  prosecutions  conunenced 
under  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1948,  up  from  1,388  in  fiscal 
1967.  Convictions  numbered  747,  down  from 
786.  The  decrease  was  due  primarily  to  the 
record  number  of  342  dismissals — the  over- 
whelming majority  resulting  from  defend- 
ants choosing  to  enter  military  service  rather 
than  face  trial. 

The  FBI  located  a  record  total  of  nearly 
19,000  fugitives  during  fiscal  1968,  an  Increase 
of  19  percent. 

The  number  of  Inmates  In  federal  prisons 
rose  for  the  first  time  In  five  years.  The  in- 
mate population  on  June  30  was  20,247.  up 
from  19,543  the  previous  year.  Factors  In  t.he 
Increase  Included  longer  sentences,  a  sub- 
stantial rise  in  conunltments  for  bank  rob- 
beries and  selective  service  violations,  and  an 
18  percent  decline  In  paroles. 

An  Intelligence  unit  was  established  In  the 
Department  to  compile  and  computerize  in- 
formation from  federal  Investigative  and 
other  sources  concerning  civil  disorders  in 
American  cities.  The  Intslligence  Is  being 
shared  with  other  interested  agencies. 

Legal  victories  for  the  Department  during 
the  fiscal  year  included  rulings  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  upholding  the  constitutionality 
of  a  law  against  the  knowing  mutilation  of 
draft  cards  and  alHrmlng  a  limited  "stop  and 
frisk"  authority  for  police. 

In  some  of  the  Department's  notable 
cases — 

Raymond  Patricia,  descrH>ed  as  the  New 
England  boss  of  La  Cosa  Nostra,  was  con- 
victed of  traveling  Interstate  with  the  Intent 
to  commit  murder. 

Seven  men  were  convicted  in  the  deaths 
of  three  civil  rights  workers  In  Mississippi. 

Louis  E.  Wolf  son  and  Elkln  B.  Gerbeit 
were  convicted  of  the  Illegal  sale  of  stock. 

H.  Rap  Brown,  former  head  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Conunlttee,  was 
convicted  of  violating  the  National  Firearms 
Act,  and  charged  with  assaulting  an  FBI 
agent. 

Robert  B.  Depugh,  former  head  of  the 
Mlnutemen,  was  convicted  of  violating  the 
National  Firearms  Act,  and  charged  with  con- 
spiring to  rob  banks. 

One  man  was  arrested  In  the  United  States 
and  several  others  in  France  in  a  case  in- 
volving the  seizure  in  New  York  City  of  112 
kilograms  of  pure  heroin,  the  largest  single 
heroin  seizure  In  the  nation's  history. 

Underworld  figure  Johnny  Dloguardla 
(Johnny  Dlo)  was  convicted  for  his  part 
In  a  planned  bankruptcy. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Spook,  the  Rev.  William 
Sloane  Coffin,  Jr.,  Michael  Goodman  and 
Michael  Ferber  were  convicted  of  conspiring 
to  aid  and  abet  evasion  of  the  draft. 

The  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  up- 
held the  conviction  of  Dr.  Herman  Taller, 
author  of  a  best  seller  on  obesity  and  dis- 
tributor of  weight-losing  products,  for  mall 
fraud,  drug  misbranding  and  conspiracy. 

The  Department  coordinated  a  massive 
world-wide  search  for  and  later  the  extra- 
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dltlon  from  England  of  James  Earl  Ray, 
charged  with  the  murder  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr. 

Joseph  Anxable.  a  La  Cos*  Nostra  lieu- 
tenant in  Chicago,  former  Mayor  Henry  Nerl 
of  Northlake,  Illinois  and  three  other  men 
were  convicted  In  an  extortion  plot. 

James  L.  Marcus,  Water  Commissioner  of 
New  York  City,  labor  racketeer  Antonio 
Corallo  and  two  other  men  were  convicted 
in  a  bribery  and  conspiracy  case. 

Danny  Escobedo,  subject  of  a  landmark  de- 
cision concerning  confessions,  was  convicted 
of  the  sale  and  possession  of  heroin. 

The  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  upheld 
the  conviction  of  Casslus  Clay  for  refusing  to 
submit  for  Induction. 

The  St.  Louis  Pipefitters  Union  and  three 
of  its  officers  were  charged  with  conspiring  to 
make  Illegal  political  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures. 

Mr.  Clark  said  fiscal  1968  was  marked  by 
not  only  achievements  In  federal  law  enforce- 
ment but  also  an  historic  expansion  of  fed- 
eral support  for  local  and  state  enforcement 
agencies. 

Potentially  one  of  the  most  significant  de- 
velopments In  American  law  enforcement  oc- 
curred late  in  the  fiscal  year  when  Congress 
enacted  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  authorizing  a  major  new  office  In 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  make  federal 
grants  to  local  and  state  authorities. 

The  forerunner  of  the  new  office,  the  Office 
of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance,  concluded  Its 
operations  In  fiscal  1968  after  providing  in  less 
than  three  years  some  $20.6  million  to  356 
projecte  In  50  states,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

Projects  ranged  from  police  science  degree 
programs  in  28  colleges  to  a  mobile  television 
unit  for  use  In  police  surveillance  to  research 
aimed  at  determining  whether  the  human 
voice  can  be  as  positive  a  means  of  Identifi- 
cation as  fingerprints. 

The  Department  conducted  various  meet- 
ings, conferences  and  training  sessions  for 
state  and  local  officials.  "Never  before  has  the 
federal  government  been  such  a  close  ally  of 
the  policeman,  the  prosecutor  and  the  prison 
warden,"  said  Mr.  Clark. 

In  late  winter  and  early  spring,  the  Depart- 
ment conducted  a  series  of  seminars  for  po- 
lice chiefs  and  other  police  command  per- 
sonnel from  some  130  major  law  enforcement 
agencies  on  the  prevention  and  control  of 
riots. 

A  project  Inaugtirated  In  January,  1967— 
the  National  Crime  Information  Center — was 
expanded  In  fiscal  1968  to  serve  61  law  en- 
forcement agencies  In  42  states,  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Canada  on  its  teletype  net- 
work. The  Center,  operated  by  the  FBI,  is  a 
computerized  Index  of  Information  on  crime 
and  criminals. 

The  FBI  extended  training  assistance  In 
some  6,000  schools  to  nearly  185,000  local  and 
sute  officers  during  the  fiscal  year.  The  FBI 
National  Academy  graduated  199  officers. 

The  Bureau  of  Prisons  provided  limited 
technical  assistance  to  state  and  local  cor- 
rectional institutions  during  fiscal  1968  and 
secured  legislation  authorizing  a  vast  in- 
crease in  such  assistance  in  fiscal  1969.  Ex- 
panded services  for  local  and  state  officials 
were  also  planned  by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs. 

Mr.  Clark  said  fiscal  1968  was  a  year  of  sig- 
nificant legislative  accomplishments. 

In  addition  to  the  new  grant  program  and 
the  technical  assistance  program  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons,  successful  legislation  backed 
by  the  Department — 

Authorized  a  National  Institute  to  bring 

science  and  technology  to  bear  against  crime: 

Established  a  Federal   Judicial  Center  to 

Improve  the  court  system  through  research 

and  planning; 


Outlawed  Interstate  traffic  in  handguns  and 
their  sales  to  minors,  ending  three  decades  of 
Inaction  on  the  growing  problem  of  firearms; 

Made  It  a  federal  offense  to  obstruct  a  fed- 
eral criminal  Investigation; 

Gave  federal  prosecutors  the  authority  to 
appeal  a  District  Court's  order  granting  a 
motion  to  suppress  evidence. 

Gave,  the  federal  govf  rnment  additional 
authority  to  obtain  search  warrants  and  seize 
evidence; 

Strengthened  antl-crlme  procedures  In  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

Gave  federal  prosecutors  expanded  power 
to  compel  testimony  In  organized  crime 
cases; 

Established  a  new  program  aimed  at  the 
prevention  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  JOHNS- 
TOWN FLOOD  NATIONAL  ME- 
MORIAL AND  THE  ALLEGHENY 
PORTAGE  RAILROAD  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  SaylorI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  letter 
from  the  National  Park  Service,  I  am 
advised  that  land  acquisition  for  the 
Allegheny  Portage  Railroad  National 
Historic  Site  and  the  Johnstown  Flood 
National  Memorial  has  now  been  com- 
pleted. Establishment  of  these  two  his- 
torical areas  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  cooperation  between  Government  and 
local  public-spirited  industries  and  indi- 
viduals. I  should  like  to  note  particularly 
the  following  steps  leading  to  fulfillment 
of  plans  long  in  the  making: 

Donation  of  the  key  tract  at  the  Johns- 
town Memorial  by  the  Cambria  County 
Historical  Society  with  an  accompanying 
quitclaim  of  all  reversionary  interests  by 
the  Berwind  Corp.  of  Philadelphia,  thus 
setting  the  pattern  for  later  gifts. 

A  voluntary  cooperative  agreement  be- 
tween the  National  Park  Service  and 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  which  has  allowed 
use  of  large  areas  within  the  Portage 
Railroad  Site  for  park  purposes.  Bethle- 
hem Steel  also  donated  1,100  acres,  in- 
cluding both  surface  rights  and  minerals, 
to  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Conserv- 
ancy for  eventual  inclusion  in  a  State 
park. 

Donation  of  an  important  19-acre 
tract  at  the  summit  of  the  Allegheny 
Portage  Railroad  by  Mrs.  Florence  Rob- 
erts followed.  The  township  of  Cone- 
maugh,  in  Cambria  County,  also  donated 
their  property  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Allegheny  Portage  site. 

Also  significant  the  quitclaiming  of 
the  entire  Allegheny  Portage  right-of- 
way,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  site, 
the  focal  point  of  historic  interpreta- 
tion for  the  Portage  Railroad,  by  the 
Penn  Central  Co.,  at  a  nominal  price 
per  acre. 

The  National  Park  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  completing  its 
land  acquisition  progrsun  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  exceptional  record  of  hav- 


ing acquired  all  but  one  ti-act  by  direct 
purchase  negotiation,  this  purchase  being 
in  unknown  ownership,  with  the  avoid- 
ance of  litigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  establishment  of  these 
two  historical  areas  would  not  have  be- 
come a  full  reality  at  this  time  had  it  not 
also  been  for  the  untiring  efforts  of  busi- 
nessmen and  individuals  who  unselfishly 
donated  lands  and  interests  to  the 
United  States,  thus  making  possible  the 
creation  and  preservation  of  areas  vital 
to  the  history  of  our  region,  our  State, 
and  our  Nation. 

The  preservation  of  these  historic  areas 
has  thus  been  assured  and  the  public  sup- 
port and  significant  gifts  of  lands  and  in- 
terests will  insure  the  preservation  of 
these  historic  areas  for  present  and  fu- 
ture generations. 

To  mark  the  occasion  I  should  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record  the  letter  to  me  from 
Nations^  Park  Service  Director  George  B. 
Hartzog,  Jr.,  and  letters  from  Secretai-y 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  to  Stew- 
art Cort,  president  of  Bethlehem  Steel, 
and  Stuart  T.  Saunders,  chairman  of  the 
Penn  Central.  They  follow: 

U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior, 
National  Park  Service, 

Washington.  DC.  July  29,  1968. 
Hon.  John  P.  Saywjr, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Saylor:  We  are  pleased  to  advise 
that  land  acquisition  for  the  Allegheny  Port- 
age Railroad  National  Historic  Site  and  the 
Johnstown  Flood  National  Memorial  has  now 
been  completed. 

All  of  the  tracts  at  Johnstown  Flood  and 
aU  but  one  of  the  tracts  at  Allegheny  Port- 
age were  acquired  by  direct  purchase.  The 
only  tract  to  be  acquired  by  condemnation 
is  one  of  unknown  ownership  Every  effort 
was  made  to  determine  ownership  of  this 
tract  but  to  no  avail.  We  In  the  National 
Park  Service  are  proud  of  this  record. 

We  want  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  to 
you  for  your  assistance  In  making  the  estab- 
lishment of  Allegheny  Portage  and  Johns- 
town Flood  a  reality.  We  particularly  ap- 
preciate your  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  obtain  an  opUon  from 
Penn  Central  for  the  Old  Portage  Railroad 
Right-of-way.  Penn  Central  signed  an  option 
for  the  property  on  June  14  at  the  previously 
agreed  price  of  $50  per  acre. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  B.  Hartzog.  Jr., 

Director. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  the  Secretary. 

Washington,  D.C.  August  2,  1968. 
Mr.  Stuart  T.  Saunders, 
Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Penn  Central  Railroad. 

Dear  Mr.  Saunders:  We  were  very  pleased 
to  receive  the  signed  "Offer  to  Sell  Real  Prop- 
erty "  wherein  the  Penn  Central  Railroad 
agreed  to  sell  to  the  United  States  the  Old 
Portage  Railroad  RIght-of-Way.  The  con- 
veyance Is  to  be  at  the  sale  price  originally 
negotiated  of  $50  per  acre  and  the  tract  Is  to 
be  added  to  the  Allegheny  Portage  Railroad 
National  Historic  Site. 

The  acquisition  of  thU  tract  will  complete 
the  acquisition  by  the  National  Park  Service 
of  aU  the  land  needed  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Allegheny  Portage  Railroad  National 
Historic  Site.  Your  cooperation  in  enabling 
the  Park  Service  to  acquire  this  tract  and 
proceed  with  the  establishment  of  this  his- 
toric site  is  appreciated. 

As  you  know,  the  Old  Portage  Railroad 
RIght-of-Way  is  a  very  significant  part  of 
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country. 


Jtkwakt  L.  TTdaix. 
Set  retary  of  the  Interior. 

U.8.  DEFA«Tirt«  r  or  thi  Intiuob, 

Ofti  :■  or  thc  Skcbbtabt, 
Wtuhingtc  r»,  D.C..  August  2,  l»t8. 
Mr.  Stcwakt  Corr, 
President,  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.. 
Bethlehem.  Pa. 

Dkai  ItlB.  Cobt:  V'e  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  expreis  our  appreciation  for 
your  public-spirited  efforts  on  behalf  of  con- 
servation, recreation  and  the  preservation  of 
our  historic  herltagi .  We  have  in  mind  your 
donation  of  over  1.1  DO  acres,  Including  both 
surface  rights  and  lalnerals.  to  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Conaei  vancy  In  the  vicinity  of 
Johnstown.  Pennsylvania,  for  eventual  in- 
clusion m  a  State  pa  -k  as  well  as  the  coopera- 
tive agreement  between  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Ckirporatlon  and  ths  National  Park  Service 
dated  July  27.  1967,  wherein  Bethlehem  Steel 
Itmltec^tts  right  to  c  rill  for  oil  and  gas  under 
a-targe<aereage  with  n  the  Allegheny  Portage 
Railroad  NaUonal  H  Istorlc  Site. 

With  the  ezpandl:  ig  population,  rising  in- 
comes, and  Increase*  leisure  time,  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  Increase  In  the  demand 
for  park  and  recreation  areas,  not  only  at  the 
national  level  but  al  o  at  the  SUte  and  local 
level.  However.  It  l!  often  not  poaalble  for 
the  Federal  Qoverr  ment  and  particularly 
States  and  their  lot  »1  political  uniu  to  fi- 
nance these  park  ard  recreation  areas  even 
though  there  Is  a  rsallzatlon  that  If  these 
areas  are  not  preeer?  ed  now,  they  will  be  for 
all  practical  purpoies  unavailable  In  the 
future  because  they  '  rill  be  developed  and  the 
cost  of  their  acquisition  will  be  prohibitive. 
Moreover,  It  Is  not  >nly  the  potential  State 
and  local  park  and  i  ecreatlon  areas  that  are 
being  threatened  by  mdeslrable  development 
and  construction  Activities,  but  the  his- 
torical areas  as  well. 

The  preaervstlon  o  ;  oiu:  recreation,  historic, 
and  scenic  areas  will  add  Immeasurably  to 
the  quality  of  our  eivlronment.  The  preser 
vatlon  of  these  area  \  has  become  of  Interest 
and  concern  to  the  ei  itlre  country.  Progreealve 
American  Industry  « nempllfled  by  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Corporal  Ion  has  been  leading  the 
way, 


Sincerely  your  t 


Stewabt  L.  Udaix, 
St  cretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
that  the  gentleman 
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World  Zionist  Ckmgress  summoned  by 
that  hifltorlc  and  ideaUstic  personality  at 
whose  call  some  200  delegates  gathered 
in  Basel,  Switzerland,  to  seek  ways  and 
means  for  the  establishment  and  crea- 
tion of  a  Jewish  State  in  the  land  of 

Israel. 

In  the  extension  of  my  remarks,  I  In- 
clude the  address  I  made  at  the  luncheon 
held  today,  September  12,  1968: 

IsaAKL  Is  Ona  Ban  Fkicno  in  ths  Mn>DLX  Ea«t 
AND  DnnvKs  OUB  Fm^LIST  Suppobt 
Mr.  Chairman,  Distinguished  Quests,  Dele- 
gates to  the  71st  Annual  Zionist  Convention 
of  the  Z.OJi..  Friends  of  Israel  and  Fellow- 
Americans:  Although  I  have  been  and  will 
be  busy  with  congressional  matters  and  with 
the  Impending  election,  as  you  can  weU 
Imagine,  I  am  honored  to  take  out  the  nec- 
essary time  to  appear  before  an  eminent 
and  representative  Zionist  gathering  In 
Washington,  on  the  occasion  of  Its  aimual 
71  St  convention  and  bring  you  greetings,  fe- 
Ucatlons  and  the  best  wishes  in  these  try- 
ing times. 

I  am  proud  to  state  that  I  have  been  a 
friend  and  supporter  of  the  Jewish  people 
and  of  the  Zionist  movement  virtually  all 
my  life.  I  am  honored  to  state  that  In 
1844,  twenty-four  years  ago  before  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  was  triumphantly  concluded 
by  the  forces  of  freedom  led  by  our  own  be- 
loved country  when  we  finally  saw  the  crush- 
ing defeat  of  the  Nazi  hordes,  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  Include  In  tbe  Democratic  platform 
a  special  plank  pledging  the  Democratic 
Party  in  favor  of  a  free  and  Independent 
Jewish  Commonwealth  In  Palestine.  I  thank 
Ood  I  have  lived  to  see  the  triumph  and 
the  emergence  of  the  Jewish  state  which 
has  struggled  against  Its  neighbors  who  In 
cowardly  fashion  sought  Its  destruction  In 
1948  as  the  State  was  born.  In  1950  when 
Egypt  and  its  Arab  allies  threatened  to  an- 
nihilate Israel,  and  In  1967  when  Egypt 
again,  together  with  Syria,  Jordan,  Iraq,  Al- 
geria and  other  Arab  States,  not  even  con- 
tiguous to  Israel,  had  made  all  tbe  neces- 
sary preparations  and  had  Issued  ruthless 
threats  to  obliterate  and  liquidate  the  gal- 
lant little  nation  of  Israel.  Together  with 
millions  of  Uberty-lovlng  Americana  of  all 
racial  origins,  I  hoped  and  prayed  for  the 
triumph  of  Israel  over  lU  menacing  and 
mortal  enemies. 

We  should  all  be  on  our  knees  In  prayer 
giving  thanks  to  the  Lord  Ood  whom  we  all 
worship  In  common  that  Justice  prevailed, 
that  righteousness  carried  the  day,  and  true 
heroism  and  exemplary  valor  saved  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  from  the  murderous  massacre 
with  which  Israel's  Implacable  foes  threat- 
ened Its  very  existence.  As  a  Christian  and 
as  an  American.  I  felt  then  and  I  feel  today, 
that  tbe  holocaust  and  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  6.000,000  Jews  by  Nazi  Germany,  thus 
killing  one-third  of  the  Jewish  people,  was 
more  than  enough  horror  and  tragedy  for 
the  Jewish  people  and  for  any  decent  people. 
Let  Nasser  and  other  sworn  foes  of  Israel 
deny  their  conspiracy  and  their  plots.  "Out  of 
their  own  mouths  they  betray  themselves". 
The  record  Is  very  clear,  all  the  world  knows 
and  has  witnessed  the  Inhuman  conspiracy 
to  destroy  a  gallant  little  state  created  and 
recognized  by  a  large  majority,  more  than 
two- thirds  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  back  In  1947. 

Nasser  and  his  fellow  Arab  chieftains  have 
not  only  been  mortal  enemies  of  Israel,  but 
also  of  our  own  beloved  country,  the  United 
SUtes  of  America.  We  can  never  forget  the 
curses  and  Imprecations  of  Nasser  against 
the  United  States.  No  one  since  Hitler  ever 
spoke  In  such  vicious  and  Insulting  terms  of 
our  country.  I  have  been  one  of  many  who 
felt  right  along  that  Israel  should  not  yield 
In  any  manner  to  the  threats  of  Naaaerlam,  or 
submit  to  any  of  his  unseemly  demands. 
Thrice  Nasser  sought  to  destroy  Israel,  and 
thrice  he  was  given  with  bis  fellows  Araba  a 


sound  thrashing.  And  the  world  can  never 
forget  tbe  miraculous  triumph  of  the  Israel 
military  forces,  by  land,  by  air  and  by  sea 
In  the  now  universally  admired  sU-day  war. 
The  good  Lord  created  a  world  in  six  days 
and  rested  on  the  seventh;  It  Is  high  time 
that  the  Arab  countries  should  negotiate 
peace  terms  direct  with  Israel,  and  have  rest, 
quiet  and  peace  In  tbe  Middle  East  from 
now  on. 

And  as  an  obaerver  of  history,  I  have  never 
beard  of  a  period  In  the  history  of  nations 
when  the  vanquished  have  sought  to  lay 
down  the  terms  of  peace  to  the  victors.  All 
of  us  remember  very  well  when  Israel  was 
crueUy  assaulted  In  the  United  Nations  ^t 
that  time  as  If  It  were  guilty  of  threau  of 
destruction.  Apparently  Israel'*  unforgivable 
crime  was  Its  refusal  to  He  down  and  die, 
and  Its  extraordinary  capacity  for  self-de- 
fence which  brought  Nasser  and  his  allies  to 
their  knees  and  made  them  ask  for  a  cease- 
fire. It  la  now  a  year  and  three  months  since 
Israel's  glorious  victory,  and  not  only  has 
Nasser  refused  to  make  peace,  but  Egypt. 
Jordan,  Syria,  Iraq  and  even  remoter  Algeria 
have  sought  to  frighten  Israel  with  com- 
mando terrorists  by  day  and  by  night  against 
men,  women  and  children  on  the  farms,  in 
the  fields  and  In  the  center  of  the  cltlea  and 
even  by  the  cowardly  and  cunning  tactics  of 
hijacking  an  El  Al  plane  In  midair  with  the 
threats  of  destruction.  How  can  the  civilized 
world  remain  silent  under  such  Inhuman 
circumstances? 

And  again,  Israel  Is  condemned  because  it 
seeks  to  defend  Itself  against  cowardly  ter- 
roristic gangs.  Israel  Is  accused  of  cruelty  be- 
cause it  seeks  to  root  out  Arab  terrorists  In 
their  native  nests.  It  Is  apparently  proper  for 
Arab  terrortsta  to  make  Inroads  Into  Israeli 
territory,  but  utterly  improper  for  Israelis  to 
make  Inroads  Into  Arab  territory  In  hot  pur- 
suit of  a  vicious  foe.  I  know  from  American 
history  and  from  the  history  of  other  na- 
tions, when  assaulting  terroristic  gangs  were 
duly  and  fully  punished  by  American  sol- 
diers and  by  soldiers  of  other  countries  when 
they  were  similarly  subjected  to  terror.  There 
cannot  be  a  double  standard  of  morality  and 
I  am  one  of  those,  aa  a  friend  of  justice  and 
freedom,  as  well  as  of  Israel  and  of  the  Jew- 
lab  people,  who  always  felt  that  Israel  should 
not  give  up  an  Inch  of  territory  unless  and 
until  Its  enemies  who  threatened  Its  deatruc- 
tlon  and  were  properly  humbled,  are  pre- 
pared to  sit  down  with  Israelis  and  make 
peace,  and  to  agree  that  Israel  Is  here  to  stay 
and  has  a  right,  as  we  say  In  America,  to 
"life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. " 
I  am  one  of  those  who  has  questioned  the 
right  of  Arab  States  who  have  assaulted 
Israel  on  three  occasions,  to  belong  to  the 
United  Nations.  Tbe  Charter  of  the  UJI.  very 
clearly  states  that  only  such  states  are  to  be 
recognized  as  Its  members  who  are  mani- 
festly devoted  to  peace,  and  do  not  practice 
war  against  other  charter  members,  and  do 
not  carry  on  a  boycott  and  refuse  the  right 
of  Innocent  passage  through  international 
bodies  of  water  like  tbe  Suez  and  tbe  Straits 
of  Tlran.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  Israel  should 
not  return  an  Inch  of  soil  to  the  Arabs  un- 
less and  until  they  are  ready  to  make  an 
honorable  peace. 

I  must  recall  what  we  all  witnessed  after 
the  six-day  war  at  the  XSXt..  when  the  would- 
be  lovers  of  liberty  and  practitioners  of  In- 
ternational morality  like  the  spokesman  of 
Oodless  Communist  Russia  brazenly  and 
jeerlngly,  together  with  Its  satellites,  accused 
Israel  of  aggression.  I  have  never  forgotten 
the  Impudence  of  the  Soviet  delegate  named 
Federenko,  accusing  falsely  for  days,  the 
State  of  Israel  of  aggression.  Now  my  friends, 
all  the  world  has  recently  seen  who  Is  really 
guilty  of  aggression,  when  the  Soviets  have 
tried  to  swallow  up  CBechoslovakla.  and  by 
Implication,  began  to  threaten  Rumania  and 
TugoeUvla,  so  that  our  great  President,  Lyn- 
don Balnea  Johnson,  Issued  a  clear-cut  state- 
ment that  there  will  be  no  more  mvaslona, 
and  warned  those  who  threatened  to  "un- 
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leash  tbe  dogs  of  war~.  If  w*  allow  the  Sovieta 
to  get  away  with  throttling  fraedom  m 
Europe  tinder  Its  own  aegis,  it  will  soon  seek 
to  threaten  freedom  and  throttle  Its  voice  In 
all  of  Eiuope,  even  as  did  the  Nasla,  of  ac- 
cursed  memory. 

We  must  realize  that  this  Is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  the  safety  and  security  of  Uttie 
Israel,  but  of  the  entire  Middle  East,  Includ- 
ing tbe  whole  Moslem  world.  At  present, 
Israel  U  our  best  friend  In  tbe  Middle  East, 
and  deserves  our  fullest  support.  Israel 
stands  like  a  Gibraltar  against  tbe  forces  of 
Arab  feudalism  and  the  conspiracies  of  the 
Godless,  conscienceless  Communists.  If  tbe 
Soviets  are  allowed  to  prevail  in  Europe,  in 
the  Middle  East,  the  Russians  have  a  great 
fleet  threatening  not  only  our  own  Sixth 
Fleet  In  tbe  Mediterranean,  there  will  be  the 
danger  of  the  extinction  of  jusUoe  and  Uberty 
m  the  West,  threatening  America  Itself.  We 
must,  therefore,  speak  clearly  to  the  Arabs 
and  to  the  Soviets,  that  neltber  Israel  nor  we 
in  America  plan  to  harm  any  nation  or  peo- 
ple, but  that  we  must  seek  to  work  out  to- 
gether a  plan  for  co(q>eratlon  and  co-exist- 
ence, to  enable  Israelis  and  Moslems  in  the 
Middle  East  jointly  to  work  for  mutual  help 
and  the  elimination  of  hatred,  envy,  jealousy 
and  cruelty,  wliich  can  only  lead  to  coloasal 
destruction  and  world-wide  disaster. 

I  understand  that  Jews  and  Arabs  together 
produced  a  great  civilization  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  there  is  no  reason  today  why  Jews 
and  Moslems  and  Christians.  East  and  West, 
cannot  be  of  mutual  aid,  and  In  this  nuclear 
age  make  war  Impossible,  and  seek  to  realize 
the  prophetic  vlalon  when  "nation  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation  and  they  aball 
learn  tbe  art  of  war  no  more".  We  must, 
therefore,  constantly  emphasize  the  Inalien- 
able right  of  Israel  and  all  small  nations  to 
live  In  righteousness  and  brotherhood  and 
world  peace.  This  must  be  our  hope,  our 
prayer,  our  conviction  and  our  unalterable 
win  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  happi- 
ness of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  And  I 
can  assure  you.  this  Is  the  faith  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  House,  of  the  Senate,  and  of 
the  President  of  tbe  United  SUtes  himself. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brooks)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  STAooKts,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OoNZiiLiz.  for  15  minutes,  today. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bennxtt)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Flywt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rivers)  ,  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Adams,  from  September  12  through 
September  18,  on  account  of  official  btisi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Hicks,  on  Monday,  September  16, 
and  Tuesday,  September  17,  on  account 
of  official  business  in  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McClurx)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  KuPFiMUK,  for  60  minutes,  on 
October  7. 

Mr.  Brock,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 17. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  EoMONDSON  in  two  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Meskill  to  extend  his  remarks 
immediately  following  those  of  Mr.  Hall 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Kazen  to  extend  his  remarks  im- 
mediately after  the  rollcall  on  HJl. 
18707. 

Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Gray  In  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Tenzer  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial during  the  debate  on  HJl.  18707. 

Mr.  Broww  of  Ohio  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Harsha)  following  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Harsha  during  general  debate  on 
HJl.  18260. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCLtJRE)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  ScHERLX  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Wyait. 

Mrs.  BoLTOW. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Derwinskz. 

Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Collier  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Mailliard  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LUKENS. 

Mr.O'KoKSKi. 

Mr.  CoNiE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HosMCR  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Wykan  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brooks)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Podell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Matsuhaga. 

Mr.  DiNGCLL. 

Mr.  BnfCHAK. 

Mr.  CoRMAH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Willis. 

Mrs.  GRirriTHS. 

Mr.  Whiteker  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pascell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stephens  in  two  instances. 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 

Mr 


Oathings  in  five  instances. 

Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

BoLLiMG  in  three  instances. 

Dtn.sKi  in  two  instances. 

Olsen. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  TtJNNEY. 

Mr.  Fxighan  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  Barrett. 


SENATE  BUJjS  REFERRED 
Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles   were   taken   from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.2401.  An  act  to  provide  for  loans  to  In- 
dian tribes  and  tribal  corporations  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3736.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  sell  to  the  village  of  Central, 
State  of  New  Mexico,  certam  lands  adminis- 
tered by  him  formerly  part  of  the  Port  Bay- 
ard MUltary  Reservation,  N.  Mex.;  to  the 
Oommittee  on  Agriculture. 


ENROLLED  BTLIS  SIGNED 

Mr.  PRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
oommittee  tiad  examined  and  f  oimd  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  10573.  An  act  to  provide  authority  to 
Increase  the  eflecUveness  of  the  Truth  In 
Negotiations  Act; 

HJB.  10911.  An  act  to  provide  for  prepara- 
tion of  a  roll  of  persons  of  California  Indian 
descent  and  the  distribution  of  certain  Judg- 
ment funds; 

HJl.  11552.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
property  owners  in  Tate  County,  Miss.; 

HJl.  11782.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  aUot- 
ment  relinquishments,  approve  a  lieu  aUot- 
ment  selection,  and  Issue  appropriate  patents 
therefore  to  the  heirs  of  Dolly  McCovey; 

HR.  14205.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment m  favor  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians 
In  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No.  21, 
and  for  other  purposee; 

HJl.  16268.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  provide  cer- 
tam servlcee  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
for  use  m  the  1969  National  Jamboree,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  16211.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians 
In  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No.  276. 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  16402.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Delaware  Nation  of  In- 
dians In  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  337.  and  for  other  purposes: 

HJl.  16880.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for 
reinstatement  of  oil  and  gas  leases  (BLM-A- 
068348  and  BLM-A-068348  (O): 

HJl.  17780.  An  act  to  dbrect  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  pay  the  special  pay  authorized 
under  section  310  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  certain  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  held  captive  In  North  Korea;  and 

HJl.  18146.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  correct  an  Inequity 
effecting  officers  of  the  supply  Corps  and 
ClvU  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy. 
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ADJGCJRNMENT 


that  the  House  d<  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  wai  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  6  o'clock  i.nd  24  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
Monday,  September  16, 
a.m. 


Joumed  until 
1968,  at  11  o'clock 


EXECUTIVE 


C  OMMUNICATIONS, 

STC. 


to   the   provlsloiu 
Small  Business  Aci 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 


Under  clause  2  <  f  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  xrere  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

21B5.  A  letter  froi  i  the  Assistant  Secretary 
(Insta  latlons  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  repo  rt  on  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  1  rom  small  and  other  bus- 
iness firms  for  the  l  Iscal  year  1968,  pursuant 
)f  section  10(d)  of  the 
to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currebcy. 

2106.  A  letter  fron  i  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Well  ure,  transmitting  a  report 
financial  effect  on  local 
public  ^hools  by  he  presence  of  low-rent 
Qubllc  2xouslng,  pivsuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  111  of  FJiibllc  Law  90-247;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ediicatlon  and  Labor. 

3197.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  f  >r  the  protection  of  the 
health  and  safety  o'  persons  working  In  the 
coal  mining  Indust-y  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purjoses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  :.4tbor. 

2198.  A  letter  fron  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  Stat<  s,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  opportunity  to  reduce  costs  substan- 
tially In  acquiring  teletypewriters  for  use  In 
the  advanced  record  system  communications 
network.  General  Se  rvlces  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  C  overnment  Operations. 

2199.  A  letter  fro  n  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  ;he  annual  report  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  1967, 
pursuant  to  the  prov  islons  of  2  U.S.C.  139  and 
163  (H.  Doc.  No.  21{ ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Admlnlstratio  i. 

2200.  A  letter  fron  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
Department  of  the  In- 
a  report,  entitled  "New 

-  The  Connecticut  River 
1  ^ea  Study,"  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  P\  bile  Law  89-616;  to  the 
Committee  on  Inteilor  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Outdoor  Recreation 
terlor,  transmitting 
England  Heritage 
National  Recreation 


REPORTS  OP  COMMI 
Lie  BILLS  A^D 


(f 


Under  clause  2 
committees  were 
for  printing  and 
calendar,  as  foUo^rs 


rule  xm.  reports  of 

delivered  to  the  Clerk 

r  if erence  to  the  proper 


Mr.  ASPINALL 
S.  827.  An  act  to  eslfabllsh 
tern  of  trails,  and 
No.  1891).  Ordered 

Mr.   MCMILLAN: 
trlct  of  Columbia, 
thorize  the  Conunisfcloner 
Columbia  to  admin  ster 
vide  for  the  constr\|ction 
ties  in  the  District 
ment  employees  an( 
of  Columbia   (Rept. 
the  Committee  of 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  QARMATZ: 
Marine  and  Fisberi^ 
extend    the 
Fisheries  Research 


TTEES  ON  PUB- 
RESOLUTTONS 


Cpmmlttee  of  Conference, 
a  nationwide  sys- 
other  purposes  (Rept. 
be  printed. 
Committee  on  the  Dls- 
17894.  A  bill  to  au- 
of  the  District  of 
a  program  to  pro- 
of parking  faciU- 
Columbia  for  Govern- 
visitors  to  the  District 
No.   1892).  Referred  to 
Whole  House  on  the 


for 
io 


i[Ji. 


I  if 


ttie 


(fommittee  on  Merchant 

HM.  18808.  A  bUI  to 

provlsidns    of    the    Commercial 

tnd  Development  Act  of 


1964;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1893). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    ADAIR: 

H.R.  19736.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19^4  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  for  a  portion  of  amounts 
paid  for  certain  educational  expenses  In- 
curred at  an  institution  of  higher  learning 
or  vocational  training;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GORMAN: 

H.R.  19737.  A  bill  to  establish  the  quantity 
of  unprocessed  timber  from  certain  Federal 
lands  which  may  be  sold  for  export  during 
the  calendar  years  1968  through  1975;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 

H.R.  19738.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  It  a  Federal  crime  to 
assault,  resist,  Impede,  or  kill  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  while  engaged  in,  or 
on  account  of,  the  performance  of  his  of- 
ficial duties;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 

H.R.  19739.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  health  and  safety  of  persons 
working  in  the  coal  mining  industry  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 

HJt.  19740.  A  bill  to  authorize  banks,  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  and  other  regu- 
lated lenders  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  charge  or  deduct  Interest  In  advance  on 
loans  to  be  repaid  In  Installments;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.R.  19741.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Peace,   and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 

H.R.  19742.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduc- 
tion from  gross  income  for  certain  nonre- 
imbursable expenses  Incurred  by  volunteer 
Hremen;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meauis. 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBERO: 

HJt.  19743.  A  bill  to  provide  for  equlUble 
acq*  isltlon  practices,  fair  compensation,  and 
effective  relocation  assistance  in  real  prc^- 
erty  acquisitions  for  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works.  

By  Mr.  WHITENER: 

H.R.  19744.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Insure  that  a  wife  or 
husband  will  always  receive  at  least  a  part 
of  any  spouse's  benefit  to  which  she  or  he 
may  be  entitled  even  though  simultaneously 
entitled  to  an  old-age  or  disability  Insur- 
ance benefit;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 

HM.  19746.  A  bUl  to  modify  the  reporting 
requirement  and  establish  additional  in- 
come exclusions  relating  to  pension  for  vet- 
erans and  their  widows,  to  liberalize  the  bar 
to  payment  of  benefits  to  remarried  widows 
of  veterans,  to  liberalize  the  oath  require- 
ment for  hospitalization  of  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  19746.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1934  to  permit  small  em- 
ployers to  deposit  the  Income  taxes  which 
they  have  withheld  on  their  employees  on  a 
quarterly   (rather  than  a  monthly  or  semi- 


monthly) basis;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pot- 
KINS.  Mr.  Atkes,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Mbeos, 
Mrs.  OaecN  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Reid  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  EaLXN- 
BOKN,  Mr.  SCHCKLE,  Mr.  SmoER  of 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Pucinski.  Mr.  Bkaoemas. 
Mr.  O'Haea  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Caket, 
Mr.  OiBBONa,  Mr.  William  D.  Ford, 
Mr.  Hatrawat,  Mr.  Bdkton  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  QuiB,  and  Mr.  Deilen- 

BACK)  : 

HM.  19747.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965:  to 
the  Committee  on  Educatiot    and  Labor. 

By  Mr.   GONZALEZ: 
H  R.  19748.  A   bin   to  prohibit  the  use  of 
draftees  in   undeclared   wars  without  their 
consent;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon : 
H.R.  19749.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
survivor  benefits  received  by  a  child  under 
public  retirement  systems  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  whether  the 
child  Is  a  dependent  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA : 
H.R.  19750.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  19751.  A    bUl    to    prohibit    deceptive 
packaging  or  display  of  nondairy  products 
resembling  milk:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  POLLOCK: 
H.R.  19752.  A  bill  to  establish  programs  to 
reduce  the  seasonality  of  the  labor  force  by 
encouraging  residential  and  local  govern- 
mental construction  during  the  winter 
months;  to  the  Committer  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  RIVERS: 
H.R.  19753.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  acquire  and  convey  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  cert<iln 
lands  in  Essex  County,  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  In  exchange  for  certain  other 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  MOSS: 
HJl.  19754.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6101 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
workweeks  and  workdays  of  Federal  and 
District  of  Columbia  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  OL8EN: 
HJ.  Res.  1454.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  nomination  and 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.J.  Res.  1455.  Joint  resolution   to  change 
the  name  of  Pleasant  Valley  Canal,  Calif.,  to 
"Coallnga  Canal";  to  the  (Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  RANDALL: 
H.J.  Res.  1456.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  continuance  in  office  of  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  to  the  (Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMrs.  DWTER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  818.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  upon  the  President  to  Implement  the 
foreign  economic  policy  of  the  United  States 
by  terminating  controls  on  foreign  direct  in- 
vestments; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 
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By    Mr.    TUNNEY     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brock,   Mr.   Halpesn,  Mr.   Rbsnick, 
Mr.    KupfxaMAN,    Mr.    Patten,    Mr. 
Moss.  Mr.  Eckhardt,  Mr.  Oiaiuo,  lilr. 
Hanna.  and  Mr.  Williams  cf  Penn- 
sylvania) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  819.  Concurrent         resolution 
calling  upon  the  President  to  implement  the 
foreign  economic  policy  of  the  United  States 
by  terminating  controls  of  foreign  direct  In- 
vestments;   to    the   Committee    on   Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  REES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  Mr. 
Scheuer)  : 
H.  Res.  1302.  Resolution  providing  for  con- 
sideration of  S.  355  to  improve  the  operation 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


PRI\'ATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  nde  XXH,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  19755.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  An- 
toinetta  Rlnaldl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BRASCO: 

H.R.  19756.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonard 
Pattl  and  Oluseppa  Pattl;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  19757.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Consuela 
R.  RuUan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  19758.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Refugio 
Cerda  Puentes;  to  the  Conimlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  19759.  A  blU  for  the  relief  Constan- 
tlna  L.  Guerrero,  and  her  daughter,  Marie 
Evelyn  Guerrero;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  DELANEY  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  19760.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Oregorio 
Buonocore  and  Filomena  Buonocore;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  19761.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Saad  All 
Mohamed  Ahmed;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  19762.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Kal- 
lalah  Mata  Rajashekaralab;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 

H.R.  19763.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Domin- 

gos  Lima;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  19764.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 

L.  Pata;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  19766  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  da 

Concelcao  Teixelra;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

ByMr  KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  19766.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jeanne 
J.  Oauchenot;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.R.  19767.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Miguel 
Angel  Zoco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  19768.  A   bUl   for   the   relief   of  Helen 
Dela     Cruz;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  19769.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aurora 
Ramos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  19770.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helnrlch 
Funk,  Rebekka  Funk,  and  their  two  minor 
children.  Hit  Punk  and  Miriam  Punk;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  19771.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kathleen 

Wynter;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK: 

H.R.  19772.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 

Cho   Eng    Co;    to    the   Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
H.R.  19773.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Phllipe  Figuraclon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RON  AN: 
H.R.  19774.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Weronlka 
Marek;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  M.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  19775.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  KamU 
KUer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  19776.  A    bill    for   the   reUef   of   Dr. 
Eplfanio  Catalon  and  Prlsdlla  Catalon;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  19777.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
Shinohan  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  19778.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Graham;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
HJl.  19779.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Yum 
Foo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  19780.  A  bUl  lor  the  relief  of  Perla 
Janolino  Ty;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clary. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
HJl.  19781.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Giugno,  and  his  wife,  Anna  Pugliese  Giugno; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
HariTS,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  Ood,  whose  goodness  and 
mercy  has  followed  us  sill  our  pilgrim 
years,  and  whose  love  will  not  let  us  go. 
this  day  may  the  meditation  of  our 
hearts  and  the  words  of  our  lips  be  ac- 
ceptable In  Thy  sight,  O  Lord,  our 
strength  and  our  redeemer. 

We  bow  in  this  quiet  moment,  dedi- 
cated to  the  unseen  and  the  eternal. 
Make  vivid  our  abiding  faith,  we  beseech 
Thee,  in  those  deep  and  holy  foimda- 
tions  which  our  fathers  laid,  lest  in  fu- 
tility in  this  desperate  and  dangerous 
day  we  attempt  to  build  on  sand.  Harken 
to  the  prayers  of  our  hearts  as  in  our 
highest  moments  we  forget  ourselves  and 
think  of  Thee. 

By  tasks  too  difiClcult  for  us,  we  are 
driven  imto  Thee  for  strength  to  endure 
and  wisdom  to  interpret  rightly  the  signs 
of  these  testing  times. 

Dowered  with  privileges  and  with 
power  as  no  other  nation,  may  our  high 
estate  be  to  us  Thy  call  to  protect  the 
weak  and  exploited. 

Oive  us  wisdom. 
Give  us  courage, 
Lest  we  miss  Thy  kingdom's  goal. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  September  11,  1968,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries.          

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

fFor  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  due  to 
an  illness  in  my  family,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  excused  from  attend- 
ance on  the  Senate  tomorrow,  September 
13,  1968.  I  wish  to  note  for  the  Record 
that  I  shall  be  necessarily  absent  at  that 

time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  leave  is  granted. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  calendar, 
beginning  with  Calendar  No.  1505. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Amen. 

CXIV- 


LIMITATTON  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  TORT  CLAIMS 
ARISING  OUT  OP  FOREIGN  COUN- 
TRIES 

The  bill  (S.  2999)  to  authorize  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
to  administratively  settle  tort  claims 
arising  in  foreign  countries  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 
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s. 


i\e 


Be  it  enmeied  by 
of  Mepru»ntmttve*  of 
America  tn   Congreat 
Comptroller  General 
may  pay  tort  olalme, 
iMd  in  tbe  first 
as  amended,  of  title 
Code,  when  such  claln^ 
tries  In  connection  wl 
Office  operations 
allowed  under  this  Ac 
In  writing  to  the 
designee   within  two 
accrues. 


Senate  and  House 

th€  United  Statea  of 

OMembled.   That   the 

of   the  United   SUtes 

the  manner  autbor- 

of  secUon  3672, 

of  the  United  States 

arise  in  foreign  coun- 

,b  General  Accounting 

.  A  claim  may  not  be 

;  unless  It  Is  presented 

General  or  bis 

years  after  the  claim 


parap'aph 


Com  ptroUer 


exo  irpt 


Mr.  MANSFIELD 
iinanlmous  consent 
the  RicoRD  an 
(No.  1522), 
the  bin. 

There  being  no 
wsis  ordered  to  be  pointed 
as  follows: 

PUl^SE 


The  purpose  of  tbe 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask 

to  have  printed  in 

from  the  report 

explalillng  the  purposes  of 


country  as  a  result  of  a  situation  that  oc- 
curred In  connection  wltb  oOclal  actions. 
Moreover,  It  Is  only  fair  that  our  employees 
operating  In  foreign  countries  receive  tbe 
same  consideration  as  those  In  this  country 
with  respect  to  minimising  tbe  llkeUbood 
of  direct  action  against  tbem. 

"We  cannot  precisely  estimate  tbe  cost 
of  the  proposed  new  authority  to  tbe  Gov- 
ernment. However,  based  upon  tbe  past  his- 
tory, whlcb  discloses  only  a  very  few 
accidents  Involving  our  employees  In  foreign 
countries  and  no  action  against  tbem,  there 
U  basU  for  a  belief  that  tbe  cost  to  tbe 
Government   would   be   minimal." 

Tbe  committee  believes  that  tbe  bill  Is 
meritorious  and  recommends  It  favorably. 


of>Jectlon,  the  excerpt 
in  the  RicoRD, 


M\  iB  to  authorize  tbe 


Comptroller  General  (  1  the  United  States  to 
pay  tort  claims.  In  1  tie  manner  authorized 
m  the  first  paragrai  h  of  section  3672,  as 
amended,' of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  whrtf  Such  claln  s  arise  In  foreign  coun- 
tries In  connection  with  General  Accounting 
Office  operations  abr(  ad. 


TKM 


The  proposed  legislation  was  transmitted 
to  tbe  Congress  by  t)  le  Comptroller  General. 

In  Its  letter  of  tran  imlttal,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  tbe  Unlt<  d  States  said : 

"Tbe  General  Accc  untlng  Office  has  been 
concerned  with  the  i  osslblUty  that  our  em- 
ployees abroad  may  fee  forced  to  personally 
pay  damages,  for  perse  nal  Injuries  or  property 
damage,  as  a  result  of  Ian  accident  In  connec- 
tion with  General  Acc(  untlng  Office  activities. 
We  have  not  as  yet  b  id  such  an  occurrence; 
however,  in  view  of  the  present  worldwide 
activities  of  oui  Office  whereby  so  many  of 
our  employees  are  en  [aged  In  official  activi- 
ties In  numerous  fdrelgn  countries  from 
Europe  to  tbe  Far  Eait,  It  seems  likely  that 
sooner  or  later  an  Incl  lent  will  occur  In  some 
foreign  country  wbei  sin  our  employee  will 
be  liable.  Such  a  sltui  tlon  would  be  covered 
In  tbe  United  States  by  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  which  pn  vldes  for  the  admin- 
istrative settlement,  ly  the  agency,  of  tort 
claims.  This  act  does  r  ot  apply  to  tort  claims 
arising  m  a  foreign  country.  While  such  an 
administrative  settlem  snt  would  not  preclude 
a  suit  against  an  empl  lyee  In  a  foreign  coun- 
try. It  would  mlnlml»  tbe  likelihood  of  such 
an  action. 

"This  problem  has  1  >een  solved  In  the  case 
of  tbe  following  gov  irnmental  agencies  or 
departments  by  tbe  ei  actment  of  legislation, 
similar  to  that  propoi  ed  herein,  authorizing 
tbe  administrative  set  lement  of  these  claims 
In  tbe  same  manner  as  claims  arising  In  tbe 
United  States  are  settled  under  tbe  Tort 
Claims  Act:  Tbe  Dep<  rtment  of  State  (sub- 
sec.  2(f)  of  tbe  act  >f  August  1.  1966,  cb. 
841,  70  Stat.  890.  22  U  3.C.  2669Cf ) ) :  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  (sec.  1(a)  of  tbe  act 
of  October  28.  1965,  >ubllc  Law  89-300,  79 
Stat.  1110,  38  U.S.C.  216);  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  (spectflc  authority  provided  In 
annual  appropriation  icts — see  title  V  of  the 
act  of  November  8.  IS  S6.  Public  Law  80-797, 
80  Stat.  1504,  and  title  V  of  the  act  of  Novem- 
ber 8,  1967,  PubUc  La^  t  90-133,  81  Stat.  432) . 
Somewhat  similar  authority,  although 
broader  In  scope,  bai  been  granted  to  the 
Department  of  Def em  e  ( 10  U.S.C.  2733  and 
2734). 

"We  believe  the  ret  sons  which  motivated 
tbe  Congress  to  grant  such  authority  to  the 
stated  agencies  are  etj  iially  applicable  to  our 
operations.  Such  au  borlty  would  provide 
means  for  avoiding  po  Mlble  adverse  reactions 
against  tbe  United  G  tates  wltbln  a  foreign 


CONFLICTS  OF  INTEREST  OF  MEM- 
BERS OP  THE  DISTRICrr  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA COUNCIL 

The  bill  (S.  3254)  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  conflicts 
of  interest,  with  respect  to  the  members 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

S.  3254 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  202  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence, 
substituting  a  comma,  and  adding  "and  a 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council 
shall  be  classified  as  a  special  Government 
employee,  unless  the  member  by  reason  of 
other  employment  Is  a  Government  employee 
who  would  not  be  classified  as  a  special  Gov- 
ernment employee  under  this  subsection." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1523),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PCTFOSB 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  amend  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  conflict 
of  Interest,  to  classify  tbe  members  of  tbe 
District  of  Columbia  Council  as  special  Gov- 
ernment employees. 

STATKlfZMT 

The  bill  vna  Introduced  at  tbe  request 
of  tbe  Department  of  Justice. 

The  Department  of  Justice  urges  that  the 
Congress  give  prompt  consideration  to  the 
legislation. 

Tbe  Government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia reconunends  tbe  enactment  of  tbe  leg- 
islation. 

In  Its  report  to  tbe  committee  on  the  blU, 
tbe  Department  of  Justice  said: 

"One  of  tbe  purposes  of  the  revision  of  the 
conflict  of  Interest  statutes  (18  U.S.C.  201  et 
seq.)  was  to  provide  for  part-time  Govern- 
ment employees  less  stringent  conflict-of- 
interest  prohibitions  than  those  applicable 
to  full-time  employees.  Section  202  of  title  18 
creates  a  category  of  Government  employees 
Identified  as  "special  Government  em- 
ployees," and  excepts  tbem  from  certain  of 
tbe  prohibitions  Imposed  on  other  employees. 

"The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  sped- 
flcally  to  classify  members  of  tbe  District  of 
Columbia  CouncU  as  special  Oovermnent 
employees.'  Section  202  defines  special  Gor- 
emment  employees  basically  as  those  who 
perform  official  duties  on  no  more  than  180 
days  m  any  period  of  365  consecutive  days. 
In  the  case  of  the  members  of  the  District 

of  Columbia  Council,  however,  vlrtuaUy  aU 


the  members  of  which  have  full-time  out- 
side employment,  Reorganliatlon  Plan  No. 
3  of  1947  dearly  contemplates  that  service  on 
such  days  and  for  such  periods  of  time  as 
may  be  necsesary.  This  may,  of  course,  re- 
quire tbe  members  of  tbe  (TouncU  to  spend 
varying  periods  of  time  on  CouncU  business 
on  more  than  130  days  In  any  period  of  365 
consecutive  days,  either  while  on  leave  from 
their  regular  employment,  or  at  times  outside 
their  regular  hours  of  employment. 

"Accordingly,  this  legislation  would  amend 
section  202(a)  to  afford  members  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  (other  than  any 
member  who  may  be  a  regular  employee  ot 
the  Federal  or  District  government)  the  same 
status  afforded  part-time  U.S.  commissioners 
and  part-time  local  representatives  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

"It  Is  urged,  therefore  that  tbe  Congress 
give  prompt  consideration  to  this  legislation." 

Tbe  committee  believes  that  the  bill  is 
meritorious  and  reconunends  It  favorably. 
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AMENDMENT   OP   SECTION   2733   OP 
TITLE   10.   UNITED  STATES  CODE 

The  bill  (H.R.  10482)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 2733  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  the  application  of  local  lav^ 
In  determining  the  effect  of  claimant's 
contributory  negligence,  and  to  clarify 
the  procedure  for  appeal  from  certain 
claims  determinations,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1524),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTSPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  blU  is  to  permit  the 
settlement  of  meritorious  claims  against  the 
United  States  under  section  2733  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  by  tbe  application  of 
local  law  to  determine  whether  tbe  negli- 
gence of  the  claimant,  his  agent,  or  employee, 
bars  recovery  In  whole  or  in  part.  The  bill 
would  also  clarify  procedure  for  appeal  frcm 
the  claims  determinations  made  by  delegees 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  military  department 
concerned  under  section  2733  ( g) . 

STATEMENT 

The  bill  was  Introduced  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  an  executive  communica- 
tion submitted  to  tbe  Congress  by  tbe  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  in  behalf  of  tbe 
Department  of  Defense  which  recommended 
tbe  bill's  enactment.  As  introduced,  tbe  bill 
would  also  have  provided  for  a  10  percent 
limitation  of  attorneys'  fees  In  connection 
wltb  any  award  made  under  the  authority 
of  section  2733.  The  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  House  of  Representatives 
amended  the  blU  to  strike  out  this  provision 
and  the  committee  commented  that  It  will 
shortly  begin  consideration  of  the  problem 
of  the  regulation  of  attorneys'  fees  and  ac- 
cordingly decided  to  defer  consideration  of 
this  aspect  of  the  bill  as  Introduced. 

In  Its  favorable  report  on  tbe  bill  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  tbe  House  of 
Repreeentatlves  said: 

"Section  2733  of  tlUe  10  of  the  United 
States  Ck>de  known  as  the  Military  Claims 
Act  provides  authority  for  tbe  settlement  and 
payments  In  amounts  not  to  exceed  •S.OOO  of 
claims  for  property  danukge,  personal  Injury, 
or  death  resulting  from  the  nonoombat  ac- 
tivities of  a  military  department.  As  to  claims 
which  exceed  S5.000,  and  are  found  by  tbe 
Secretary  of  a  military  department  to  be 

meritorious  In  amounts  in  excess  of  that  fig- 


ure, the  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
pay  the  $5,000  and  report  tbe  tMUance  to 
Congress  for  Its  consideration.  Subsection  (g) 
of  section  2733  provides  that  the  authority 
to  settle  small  claims  may  be  delegated  to 
any  officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  mUltary  department  con- 
cerned when  tbe  amount  to  be  paid  U  not 
more  than  $1,000. 

"Clause  (1)  of  tbe  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 2788  so  as  to  authorize  the  application 
of  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  accident 
or  Incident  giving  rise  to  the  claim  oc- 
curred In  order  to  determine  whether  an 
award  under  the  section  Is  barred  or  limited 
by  reason  of  the  negligent  or  wrongful  act  of 
the  claimant,  his  agent,  or  his  employee.  This 
change  is  recommended  because  the  present 
provisions  do  not  always  conform  with  local 
law.  The  section  is  also  different  In  this 
respect  than  some  of  the  other  major  claims 
statutes  of  the  United  States  (for  example, 
10  U.S.C.  2734  (Foreign  Claims  Act);  10 
US.C.  4802,  7622,  and  9802  (admiralty 
claims);  and  28  U.S.C.  2672,  2674  (Federal 
'ort  claims).  In  some  of  the  50  States  and 
m  most  foreign  countries  where  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  are  stationed,  the  doctrine  of  com- 
parative negligence  Is  applied.  Consequently, 
If  a  claim  Is  settled  or  litigated  In  the  United 
States  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act 
(28  U.S.C.  1346(b),  2671-2680),  a  claimant 
may  be  paid  In  whole  or  In  part  for  the 
damage  or  Injury  In  accordance  with  the  law 
of  tbe  place.  Similar  equitable  payments  are 
made  In  foreign  countries  when  a  claim  is 
settled  under  the  Foreign  Claims  Act.  or  is 
settled  or  adjudicated  by  a  foreign  country 
under  an  International  agreement,  such  as 
the  NATO  Status  of  Forces  Agreement.  In 
these  cases,  payments  are  usually  made  In 
proportion  to  the  share  of  the  negligence  of 
the  parties  concerned.  Under  section  2733 
(b)  (4)  of  title  10.  however,  a  claim  Is  barred 
if  tbe  damage.  Injury,  or  death  is  caused 
wholly  or  partly  by  the  claimant,  his  agent, 
or  his  employee.  The  end  result  in  some  in- 
stances Is  that  an  arbitrary  legal  doctrine  Is 
applied  to  claimants  whose  claims  are  cog- 
nizable only  under  section  2733  when  local 
law  and  other  Federal  statutes  would  have 
permitted  some  payment. 

"The  Military  Claims  Act  Is  tbe  sole  remedy 
available  In  foreign  countries  to  settle  the 
claims  of  U.S.  nationals  who  are  neither  In- 
habitants of  a  foreign  country  nor  proper 
third-party  claimants  under  international 
agreements.  This  statute  may  result  m  dis- 
crimination because  the  claims  of  foreign 
nationals  may  be  paid,  and  those  of  U.S. 
nationals  denied,  under  exactly  the  same  set 
of  circumstances,  with  the  claims  sometimes 
arising  out  of  the  same  accident  or  Incident. 
The  projxjsed  amendment  would  correct  this 
Inequity. 

"Clause  (2)  of  the  bUl  would  clarify  tbe 
appeals  provision  of  the  BUlltary  Claims  Act 
with  respect  to  settlements  made  by  delegees 
who  are  authorized  to  settle  and  pay  claims 
not  In  excess  of  $1,000  under  10  U.S.C. 
2733(g)  by  speclficaUy  authorizing  an  appeal 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  military  department 
concerned,  or  his  designee,  for  that  purpose. 
This  amendment  would  also  result  In  sub- 
stantial savings  of  administrative  costs. 

"The  small-claims  appeals  procedure  pres- 
ently provided  Is  the  same  as  that  for  large 
claims  and  Is  unnecessarily  costly  In  propor- 
tion to  the  amounts  Involved  and  the  average 
number  of  errors  corrected.  Military  depart- 
ment records  reveal  that  the  majority  of 
claims  settled  under  section  2733  fall  within 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (g) .  The  records 
of  the  military  departments  Indicate  that 
claimants  may  appeal  from  the  disapproval 
of  their  claims  in  wbole  or  in  part  merely 
because  the  stotutory  right  exUts  and  nor- 
maUy  no  new  evidence  is  furnished  in  sup- 
port of  tbe  appeal.  Moreover,  it  might  be 
pertinent  to  obeerve  that.  In  addition  to  the 
right  of  a  claimant  to  appeal  from  a  delegee's 

settlement,  every  approving  authority  bos  the 


Inherent  right  to  reconsider  his  own  settle- 
ment action  at  any  time  In  order  to  correct 
an  Injustice,  and  bis  successors  have  similar 
authority  under  certain  circumstances  In  ac- 
cordance with  Comptroller  General  and  court 
decisions.  Otherwise,  such  settlements  are 
final  and  conclusive  (10  U.S.C.  2735) .  Author- 
ity to  designate  an  intermediate  appellate 
authority  to  consider  the  appeals  of  these 
small  claims,  most  of  which  are  alleged  to 
have  been  caused  by  sonic  booms,  would  con- 
tinue to  protect  these  claimants  from  any 
arbitrary  action  by  approving  authority  and 
Insure  fair  and  equitable  treatment. 

"This  proposed  amendment  to  subsection 
(g)  would  not  affect  procedures  and  appeals 
relating  to  claims  settled  In  amounts  in  ex- 
cess of  $1,000  under  section  2733(a).  These 
would  continue  to  be  made  by  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  concerned,  subject  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Secretary,  as  provided  therein. 

"Clause  (3)  of  the  bill  as  originally  Intro- 
duced would  have  provided  lor  a  10  percent 
limitation  of  attorneys'  fees  in  connection 
with  any  award  made  under  the  authority  of 
section  2733.  The  committee  will  shortly  be- 
gin consideration  of  tbe  problem  of  the  regu- 
lation of  attorneys'  fees  In  administrative 
proceedings  and  Its  Inquiry  will  include  the 
question  of  whether  a  uniform  system  of  su- 
pervision of  attorneys'  fees  should  be  sub- 
stituted tor  individual  statutory  percentage 
limitations  such  as  was  proposed  In  this  In- 
stance. Accordingly,  the  committee  has  de- 
cided to  defer  consideration  of  this  aspect 
of  the  bill.  However,  the  other  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  clearly  meritorious  and  practical 
in  their  contemplated  application.  There  Is 
no  reason  to  delay  action  on  these  aspects  of 
the  bill  .«:lnce  they  have  no  connection  with 
the  question  of  attorneys'  fees. 

"It  Is  recommended  that  the  bill,  as 
amended,  be  considered  favorably." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  as 
recommended  on  behalf  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  as  amended  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  merltc«-lous  and  recom- 
mends It  favorably. 


claims  of  Mlloye  M.  Sokltch,  of  Washington, 
DUtrict  of  Columbia,  or  his  legal  representa- 
tive, filed  within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Italy,  as  If  such  claims  had  been  filed 
Within  the  time  and  manner  provided  in  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949, 
and  (2)  to  certify  to  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury  for  payment  out  of  remaining  bal- 
ances In  tbe  ItaUan  claims  fund  any  award 
Issued  pursuant  to  such  claims.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay  to  the  said  Mlloye  M.  Sokltch 
or  his  legal  representative  out  of  such  fund. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
310  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  16411) ,  tbe  amount 
of  any  such  award  so  certified  by  the  Com- 
mission. Nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  constitute 
an  admission  of  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SECTIONS  2734, 
2734fa),  AND  2736  OP  TITLE  10  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

The  bill  (H.R.  13669)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 2734  of  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  permit  the  use  of  officers  of  any 
of  the  services  on  claims  commissions, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  amend  sec- 
tion 2734(a)  of  title  10  to  authorize  the 
use  of  Coast  Guard  appropriations  for 
certain  claims  settlements  arising  out  of 
Coast  Guard  activities;  and  to  amend 
section  2736  of  title  10  to  authorize  ad- 
vance payments  in  cases  covered  by 
sections  2733  and  2734  of  title  10  and 
section  715  of  title  32  involving  military 
claims  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MILOYE  M.  SOKITCH 

The  bUl  (S.  880)  for  the  relief  of 
Mlloye  M.  Sokltch  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  880 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  provisions  of  title  in  of  tbe 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  limiting  tbe  period  within  whlcb 
claims  may  be  filed  thereunder.  Including 
section  316  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  l641o) ,  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  of 
tbe  United  States  is  authorized  and  directed 
(1)  to  receive,  consider,  and  act  upon  any 


AMENDMENT  OP  SECTION   2733   OP 

TITLE  10  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

CODE 

The  bill  <H.R.  206)  to  amend  section 
2733  of  title  10.  of  the  United  States 
Code,  to  include  authority  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  incident  to  the  noncom- 
bat  activity  of  the  Coast  Guard  while  it 
is  operating  as  a  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  to  grant  equiv- 
alent claims  settlement  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  to  increase  the  au- 
thority which  may  be  delegated  to  an  of- 
ficer under  subsection  < g)  of  section  2733 
of  title  10  and  subsection  <f)  of  section 
715  of  title  32,  from  $1,000  to  $2,500,  and 
for  other  purposes  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1527),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtJRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  amend  section  2733  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  CJode.  so  as  to  authorize  the 
settlement  of  claims  Incident  to  the  noncom- 
bat  activity  of  the  Coast  Guard  In  the  same 
manner  as  Is  now  provided  for  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  In  that  section,  and  to 
grant  similar  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  settle  claims  arising  from  activi- 
ties of  Defense  Department  employees. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  supports  the  objectives  o^ 
this  legislation.  House  Report  No.  602,  of 
H  R.  206.  relates  the  following: 

"The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  In  behalf 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  In  their  reports 
to  the  committee  on  the  bill.  H.R.  206.  recom- 
mend the  enactment  of  tbe  legislation  with 
the  amendments  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  In 
behalf  of  the  Department  of  Defense  In  a 
report  supports  the  enactment  of  H.R.  205, 
tbe  provisions  of  which  are  Included  as  a 
committee  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  206. 

"This  legislation  was  the  subject  of  a 
subcommittee  hearing  on  Tuesday,  July  25, 
1967.  Section  2733  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  known  as  the  Military  Claims 
Act  and  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  a  mili- 
tary department,  or  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral of  a  military  department  when  desig- 
nated, to  settle  and  pay  In  amoimts  not 
more  than  $5,000  claims  for  personal  Injury 
or  death  or  damage  or  loss  to  real  or  personal 
property  caused  by  mllltory  or  civilian  per- 
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sonnel   wttbin   the  8(ope   of   their  employ- 
ment Incident  to  the  ;  loncombat  actlvltlea  of 


the  department.  In  Iti 


tlon  by  referring  only   to   a   'military   de- 


partment'  does   not 


tlvity  on  the  part  of 
deflnltlona  section  o: 
define*  Armed  Forces 


bill  therefore  make  it 


"At  the  hearing  on 
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present  form,  the  sec- 


provlde   authority   for 


the  settlement  of  sin  liar  claims  which  may 
arise  as  a  result  of    ilmllar  noncombat  ac- 


the  CkMwt  Guard.  The 

title  10,  seotloQ  101, 

as  Including  the  Army, 


Navy,   Air   Force,   Ma  Ine   Corps,   and   Coast 
Guard.  The  amendme  its  provided  for  in  this 


MMSlble  to  cover  claims 


arising  from  the  none  ombat  activities  of  all 
of  the  Armed  Forces  tl  ereln  defined. 


July  25,  1967,  the  rep- 


resentatives of  the  Coast  Guard  Indicated 
their  support  for  the  i  mendments  and  stated 
that  placing  the  Cof  st  Guard  on  a  parity 
as  the  other  Armed  F  >rces  Is  a  needed  addi- 
tion to  this  section  >f  the  law.  The  Coast 
Guard  has  encount4  red  situations  where 
Coast  Guard  units  hive  been  stationed  In 
areas  along  with  oth  ir  units  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  from  tlm  !  to  time  people  have 
erroneously  assumed  that  the  Coast  Guard 
had  the  equivalent  ai  thorlty  granted  to  the 
other  Armed  Forces  t)  settle  claims  of  this 
type.  Since  the  bill  TOuld  extend  Military 
Claims  'Act  settleme  it  authority  for  the 
Coast  Guard,  a  llmlt«  i  provision  In  title  14 
granting  authority  t  >  settle  claims  up  to 
91,000  would  be  repealed  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill.  Thl  i  section  is  section  646 
of  title  14  and  Its  repeal  is  authorised  to 
avoid  unnecessary  ( lupllcatlon  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  t  ila  bill  which  Is  to  In- 
sure uniform  author  ty  and  procedures  in 
the  settlement  of  mllli  ary  claims. 

"The  bill,  as  ame  ided,  provides  for  an 
Increase  In  the  axnou:  kt  of  authority  for  set- 
tlement which  may  b )  delegated  from  91,000 
to  92,600.  This  author  :ty  Is  contained  In  sub- 
section (g)  of  section  2733  of  title  10.  Section 
715  of  title  33.  Nat  onal  Guard  title,  was 
patterned  after  the  klilltary  Claims  Act  to 
provide  for  the  settli  ment  of  claims  arising 
out  of  National  Gui  rd  activity.  Subsection 
(f)  of  section  715  co  italns  provision  for  the 
delegation  of  settlen  ent  authority  which  Is 
presently  set  at  $1.0(0.  The  amendment  in- 
creasing this  authoi  Ity  was  originally  the 
subject  of  a  separat  i  bill.  H.R.  205.  which 
also  was  favorably  r  sported  on  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force.  The  committee 
felt  It  would  be  proper  for  the  bill  HJl.  206 
to  provide  for  the  uniform  amendment 
of  both  sections.  Th<  limits  upon  the  power 
of  the  Secretary  cone  srned  or  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  to  delegate  settlement 
authority  restricts  tie  number  of  smaller 
claims  which  may  be  settled  In  the  field  and 
this  can  result  In  d  »lay  In  the  settlement 
of  claims.  Enactment  of  the  amendments  to 
these  two  subsection  i  will  result  In  a  more 
expeditious  process!!  g  of  clalnu  and  tlje 
committee  finds  a  { roportlonate  reduction 
In  the  cost  in  claim:  administration  can  be 
realized  therefor.  In  the  report  on  HJl.  206 
and  also  in  the  repo  t  on  H.R.  205,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  :  itorce  notes  that  a  limit 
of  82.500  Is  conslster  t  with  the  practice  fol- 
lowed as  to  delegati  sn  of  authority  under 
other  claims  statutes  It  Is  also  pertinent  to 
note  that  prior  to  t  tie  recent  amendments 
to  the  Tort  Claims  iict  (Public  Law  89-606 
approved  July  18,  19(6).  80  Stat.  306.  which 
removed  the  limits  ror  administrative  set- 
tlement, the  limit  :or  administrative  set- 
tlement under  the  F>deral  Tort  Claims  Act 
was  92,500.  the  figur  >  stated  in  the  present 
bill.  The  committee  also  notes  that  this 
amendment  would  n(  t  change  the  nature  of 
the  claims  filed  or  considered  at  this  level. 
It  merely  means  th«t  claims  for  not  more 
than  92.500  may  be  s<  ttled  without  reference 
to  the  Judge  Advocat  e  General  of  the  service 
concerned.  In  this  co  inectlon  the  committee 
emphasizes  Its  feellni :  that  the  efficiency  and 
fairness  in  claims  i  dminlstratlon  depends 
to  a  large  degree  u|>on  the  personnel  who 
are  called  upon  to  fi)  st  Investigate  and  con- 
sider the  claim.  The  le  individuals  have  the 


best  opportunity  to  weigh  the  evidence  and 
make  a  fair  and  objective  evaluation  of  the 
claim  Involved.  The  increase  of  authority 
provided  by  this  particular  amendment  will 
enhance  the  expeditious  settlement  of 
claims  by  the  persons  In  the  best  position  to 
do  so.  As  has  been  noted,  a  large  number  of 
claims  under  this  section  can  be  expected 
to  fall  within  the  93.500  limit.  The  simplifi- 
cation In  administrative  procedures  incident 
to  approval  of  settlements  by  top  authority 
for  the  smaller  type  of.  claims  settlements 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  claims  admlninls- 
tratlon. 

"H.R.  206  In  Its  amended  form  provides  for 
the  settlement  of  claims  arising  from  Coast 
Guard  activities  under  the  authority  for  set- 
tlement of  military  claims  provided  In  sec- 
tion 2733  of  title  10.  Since  the  amendments 
take  the  place  of  the  authority  now  con- 
tained In  section  646  of  title  14  providing  for 
settlements  up  to  91.000.  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
in  effect  being  provided  with  increased 
claims  settlement  authority.  At  the  hearing 
on  the  bin.  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
asked  the  Coast  Guard  witness  what  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Coast  Guard  had  been  for  this 
category  of  claims.  To  indicate  the  cost  of 
such  claims,  the  witness  stated  that  in  the 
last  fiscal  year,  six  claims  had  been  filed  and 
that  all  of  the  claims  were  settled  for  less 
than  the  91.000  figure  fixed  In  the  present 
law.  In  fact,  the  total  amount  paid  for  all 
six  was  $1,403.  There  was  one  claim  filed  in 
the  same  period  for  a  greater  amount  but  the 
claimant  determined  that  it  was  cognizable 
under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  provisions  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code.  The  claim 
was  subsequently  the  subject  of  a  district 
court  suit  and  was  not  considered  under  the 
military  claims  provisions  section  645  of  title 
14.  It  Is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  number  of 
claims  which  may  be  expected  under  the 
amended  provisions  would  not  be  large  but 
the  Important  point  is  that  the  Coast  Guard 
would  have  the  authority  to  consider  and 
settle  claims  of  the  same  character  as  are 
presently  being  settled  by  the  other  Armed 
Forces.  The  bill  also  provides  for  an  amend- 
ment to  secuon  2733  to  grant  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  the  same  authority  as  is  now 
granted  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments within  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  settle  claims  under  section  2733. 

"Apparently  as  yet  there  have  been  no  at- 
tempts to  assert  claims  against  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  the  basis  of  losses  or 
injuries  caused  by  civilian  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  that  Department.  However,  there 
Is  a  definite  potential  for  this  type  of  claim 
and  It  Is  logical  that  there  be  authority  to 
consider,  and  settle  such  claims.  The  com- 
mittee feels  a  second  basis  for  such  an 
amendment  is  the  fact  that  It  Is  Illogical 
for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  be  without 
this  power  when  the  miiltary  secretaries 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  are 
granted  this  authority.  PVom  a  standpoint  of 
future  cost.  It  Is  of  cotuse  lmp>os8lble  to  pre- 
dict what  might  occur  but  it  is  possible  to 
assume  that  on  the  basis  of  present  Indica- 
tions that  there  would  be  a  relatively  small 
number  of  claims  filed  as  a  result  of  activ- 
ities of  civilian  employees  of  the  departments. 
"On  July  11,  1967,  the  House  passed  the 
bill.  H.R.  10482.  The  blU.  H.R.  10482,  was  in- 
troduced in  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  an  executive  communication  from 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  which  In- 
cluded amendment  of  subsection  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 2733  of  title  10.  The  language  approved 
by  the  House  at  that  time  was  to  provide  for 
authority  for  the  delegation  of  appellate  Ju- 
risdiction for  settlements  made  under  the  au- 
thority of  subsection  (g)  and  with  the  mone- 
tary limitations  of  that  subsection.  This  was 
done  by  providing  that  the  settlements 
would  be  'subject  to  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
concerned,  or  his  designee  for  that  purpose'. 
The  committee  feels  that  since  the  language 
in  H.R.  206  amends  the  section  to  'read  as 
follows'.  It  Is  necessary  to  include  the  same 
language  as  was  approved  by  the  House  with 


the  passage  of  H.R.  10483.  Accordingly,  the 
committee  amendment  Includes  that  lan- 
guage. The  same  language  Is  included  In  the 
amendment  to  subsection  (f )  of  section  715 
of  title  32,  as  provided  in  a  new  section  6  to 
the  bill  added  by  committee  amendment,  the 
parallel  section  concerning  military  claims 
arising  from  activities  of  the  National  Guard. 
As  has  been  noted,  this  fulfills  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  In  providing  for  uniform  procedures 
and  provisions  concerning  the  same  type  of 
claims. 

"Section  4  of  the  bill  provides  for  a  new 
subsection  (h)  to  section  2733  of  title  10. 
This  subsection  gives  the  same  authority 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  is  exercised  by 
the  Secretary  of  a  millUry  department  In 
section  2733.  This  would  correct  the  present 
absence  of  claims  settlement  authority  for 
claims  arising  by  reason  of  activities  of  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  Defense.  This, 
of  course.  Is  necessary  because  as  presently 
written,  the  section  makes  no  reference  to 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
distinguished  from  employees  of  the  mili- 
tary departments.  As  is  noted  by  the  Air 
Force  In  Its  report,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
would  be  vested  with  settlement  authority 
with  respect  to  claims  resulting  from  claims 
of  employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
while  they  are  acting  within  the  scope  of 
their  employment.  Ttif  authority  conferred 
would  be  similar  to  that  provided  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  departments  with 
respect  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
civilian  employees  under  their  respective 
jurisdictions.  The  Air  Force  notes  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  agencies  conduct 
worldwide  activities  and.  in  addition  to  mili- 
tary department  personnel,  utilize  civilian 
officials  and  employees  other  than  employees 
of  the  military  departments.  The  committee 
amendment  to  the  language  of  the  bill  In- 
corporates the  revision  suggested  In  the  Air 
Force  report. 

"After  a  complete  study  of  the  bill,  the 
committee  has  concluded  that  the  amend- 
ments to  section  2733  of  tlUe  10  and  to  sec- 
tion 715  of  title  33  will  provide  for  uniform 
authority  and  procedures  in  the  settlement 
of  military  claims.  The  additional  authority 
provided  for  the  Coast  Guard  and  for  the 
settlement  of  claims  arising  from  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense  personnel 
will  correct  present  deficiencies  In  the  law. 
The  procedural  Improvements  and  changes 
provided  in  the  bill  will  make  it  possible  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  claims  administra- 
tion. It  Is  recommended  that  the  amended 
bill  will  be  considered  favorably." 

The  committee  after  consideration  of  the 
foregoing  recommends  that  the  bill  H.R.  206 
be  considered  favorably. 


COMMISSION  ON  BANKRUPTCY 
LAWS 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  100)  to 
create  a  commission  to  study  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws  of  the  United  States  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  100 

Whereas  the  number  of  bankruptcies  In 
the  United  States  has  Increased  more  than 
1 .000  per  centum  annually  in  the  last  twenty 
years;  and 

Whereas  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  ref- 
erees in  bankruptcy  have  problems  arising  in 
their  administration  of  the  existing  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  and  have  made  suggestions  for 
substantial  improvement  in  that  Act;  and 

Whereas  the  technical  aspects  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  are  Interwoven  with  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  credit  which  has  reached  propor- 
tions far  beyond  anything  previously 
experienced  by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  and 

Whereas  there  appears  to  be  little  experi- 
ence or  understanding  by  the  Federal  Got- 
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ernment  and  the  commercial  community  of 
the  Nation  In  evaluating  the  need  to  up- 
date the  technical  aspects  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  and  the  financial  policies  pursued  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  commercial 
community:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  there  Is 
hereby  established  a  commission  to  be  known 
as  the  Commission  on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws 
of  the  United  States  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Commission") . 

(b)  The  Commission  shaU  study,  analyze, 
evaluate,  and  recommend  changes  to  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  uniform 
system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  United 
States",  approved  July  1.  1898  (30  Stat.  644), 
as  amended  (title  11,  United  States 
Code),  in  order  for  such  Act  to  reflect  and 
adequately  meet  the  demands  of  pres- 
ent technical,  financial,  and  commercial 
activities. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  submit  a  com- 
prehensive report  of  its  activities.  Including 
Its  recommendations,  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  within  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  joint  resolution.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  report,  the  Commission 
shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  following  members  appointed 
by  the  President: 

(1)  two  Members  of  the  Senate,  one  from 
each  of  the  two  major  political  parties; 

(3)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, one  from  each  of  the  major  polit- 
ical parties; 

(3)  tliree  referees  in  bankruptcy; 

(4)  tlu««  businessmen  knowledgeable  in 
the  field  of  bankruptcy. 

(b)  The  President  shall  appoint  a  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission. 

(c)  Six  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(d)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers.  Any  vacancy  shall  be 
filled  from  the  same  group  from  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

(e)  Memljers  of  Congress  and  referees  in 
bankruptcy  who  are  members  of  the  Com- 
mission sbJali  serve  without  additional  com- 
pensation. Each  businessman  shall  receive 
960  per  diem  for  each  day  (including  travel 
time)  during  which  he  Is  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission.  All  members  of  the 
Commission  shaU  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

See.  3.  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion. Such  appointments  shall  be  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  such  compensation 
shall  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  ctiapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classifica- 
tion and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

Sec.  4.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
joint  resolution,  the  Commission  shall  have 
the  authority,  within  the  limits  of  available 
appropriations — 

( 1 )  to  obtain  any  research  or  other  assist- 
ance It  deems  necessary; 

(3)  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  it  deems  necessary  governing  the 
manner  of  Its  operations  and  its  organiza- 
tion and  personnel; 

(3)  to  enter  into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements, or  modifications  thereof,  and 
such  contracts  or  other  arrangements  or 
modifications  thereof  may  be  entered  into 
without  legal  consideration,  without  per- 
formance or  other  lx>nd8,  and  without  re- 
gard to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  6); 

(4)  to  make  advance,  progress,  and  other 
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payments  which  it  deems  necessary  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3648  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  UJB.C. 
529); 

(5)  to  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code;  and 

(6)  to  acquire  by  lease,  loan.  gift,  bequest, 
or  devise,  and  to  hold  and  dispose  of  by  sale, 
lease,  or  loan,  real  or  personal  property  of 
all  kinds  necessary  for  or  resulting  from  the 
exercise  of  authority  under  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Sec.  5.  Any  office,  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  executive  or  judicial 
branches  of  the  United  States  Government 
shall  furnish  to  the  Commission,  upon  a  re- 
imbursable basis,  such  advice.  Information, 
and  records  as  the  Commission  may  require 
for  the  performance  of  Its  duties. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Commission  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  joint  resolution. 


CAPT.  JOHN  N.  LAYCOCK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  2896)  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Capt.  John  N.  Laycock,  U.S.  Navy  (re- 
tired),  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciaiy  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1,  line  7,  after  the 
word  "Hampshire,"  strike  out  "the  sum 
of  $10,282,648,  for  compensation"  and 
insert  "the  sum  of  $170,000,  which  sum 
shall  be  considered  a  payment  in  con- 
sideration of  a  transfer  by  the  estate  of 
Captain  John  N.  Laycock,  United  States 
Navy  (retired)  of  property  consisting  of 
all  substantial  rights  to  a  patent  within 
the  meaning  of  section  1235  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  in  full  settle- 
ment"; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  2896 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
estate  of  Captain  John  N.  Laycock,  United 
States  Navy  (retired),  formerly  of  Derry,  New 
Hampshire,  the  sum  of  9170,000,  which  sum 
shall  be  considered  a  payment  in  considera- 
tion of  a  transfer  by  the  estate  of  Captain 
John  N.  Laycock,  United  States  Navy  (re- 
tired) of  property  consisting  of  all  substan- 
tial rights  to  a  patent  within  the  meaning 
of  section  1235  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  in  full  settlement  for  the  usage  by 
the  United  States  during  and  subsequent  to 
World  War  II  of  certain  pontoon  equipment 
patented  by  him  (United  States  Numbered 
2.480,144),  and  for  losses  Incurred  by  the 
said  Captain  John  N.  Laycock  as  a  result  of 
the  United  States  having  made  such  pontoon 
equipment,  and  the  patent  thereto,  available 
to  other  nations  contrary  to  the  license 
agreement  entered  into  between  the  United 
States  and  the  said  Captain  John  N.  Laycock: 
Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated m  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shaU  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  sliall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 
any  sum  not  exceeding  91,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


NATIONAL  HISPANIC  HERITAGE 
WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1299) 
authorizing  the  President  to^iroclaim 
annually  the  week  including  September 
15  and  16  as  "National  Hispanic  Heritage 
Week"  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1521).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  joint  resolution  is  to 
authorize  and  request  that  the  President 
issue  annually  a  proclamation  designating 
the  week  including  September  15  and  16 
as  "National  Hispanic  Heritage  Week"  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
especially  the  educational  community,  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

STATEMENT 

It  is  the  tradition  of  our  country  to  recog- 
nize, cherish,  and  conserve  the  many  cul- 
tural contributions  of  the  people  who  have 
helped  achieve  the  greatness  of  our  Nation. 
Furthermore,  our  people  are  constantly 
searching  for  ways  to  assist  the  development 
of  our  neighbor  nations,  and  through  posi- 
tive approaches,  attain  mutual  understand- 
ing, respect,  and  appreciation  of  our  cultures, 
heritages,  and  arts. 

Also  seven  of  our  States  In  this  Union. 
Arizona.  California,  Colorado.  Florida.  Ne- 
vada. New  Mexico,  and  Texas,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  many  of  our 
cities  and  towns  proudly  bear  Hispanic 
names. 

The  Spanlsh-sumamed  population  has 
contributed  the  highest  proportion  of  Medal 
of  Honor  winners  through  acts  of  bravery 
and  determination  In  the  defense  of  our 
land. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  before  us  a  resolution  which  would 
designate  the  period  begirming  Septem- 
ber 10  and  ending  September  16  of  each 
year  as  National  Hispanic  Heritage 
Week.  This  particular  period  was  selected 
because  Mexican  independence  days  and 
independence  days  of  some  of  our  sister 
Latin  American  Republics  are  celebrated 
on  September  15  and  16  in  a  large  part  of 
our  country. 

As  a  sponsor  of  this  resolution  to  honor 
this  portion  of  our  heritage,  I  commend 
it  to  the  other  Members  of  this  body  as 
a  worthwhile  recognition  of  this  vital 
strain  in  our  national  life. 

It  is  in  the  tradition  of  our  Nation  to 
recognize,  cherish,  and  conserve  the 
many  cultural  contributions  of  people 
who  have  helped  achieve  greatness  for 
the  United  States. 

It  is  long  past  time  for  us  to  honor  in 
a  similar  manner  our  immigrants  and 
their  descendants  from  Latin  nations,  as 
well  as  those  whose  Spanish  heritage  and 
lineage  within  current  boundaries  of  the 
Nation  dates  back  to  prepilgrim  days. 
Our  Spanish  heritage  runs  deep  In  our 
national  life.  Its  impact  spans  our  con- 
tinent, sweeping  from  St.  Augustine  and 
the  Florida  Keys  to  San  Francisco  and 
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the  Channel  Islam  a  off  the  California 
coast.  The  red  and  (old  banner  of  Si>aln 
flew  over  many  of  o  ir  States  at  ooe  time. 
The  Spanish  were  1  rst  to  bring  Western 
dvillzation  to  the  e  areas.  Their  de- 
scendants continue  bo  build  on  this  foun- 
dation. 

It  is  time  we  be»me  more  aware  of 
the  thoughts  and  c  ustoms  of  these  citi- 
zens of  Spanish  de  icent.  Major  celebra- 
tions are  held  in  many  southwestern 
areas  of  the  land.  T  lese  now  go  relative- 
ly unnoticed. 

My  home  Stote  o '  New  Mexico  In  par- 
ticular has  an  immensely  rich  Spanish 
tradition.  Prom  Tsos  and  Santa  Pe  in 
the  north  to  Las  Oruces  in  the  south, 
New  Mexico  glows  with  events  and  cul- 
ture of  their  past,  li  termlngled  with  con- 
tributions made  Un  ay  by  these  citizens. 

This  resolution  /also  calls  upon  the 
American  people,  [and  our  educational 
community  in  particular,  to  observe  the 
week  with  appropnate  ceremonies  and 
activities.  Such  acttvity  would  go  far  to 
inform.  Americans  >f  all  backgrounds  of 
contributions    mace    by    the    Spanish 


among  us. 

The  House  has 
resolution.  It  is  my 
swift   appropriate 
called -for  recognltl|Dn 
deserved. 

The  joint  resolution 
third  reading,  read 
passed. 


all  eady  passed  a  similar 

kope  that  we  will  take 

action   to  offer  the 

that  is  so  richly 

was  ordered  to  a 
the  third  time,  and 


NATIONAL  PAMI  jY  HEALTH  WEEK 


The  joint 
authorizing  and 
to  proclaim  the 
through  23.    1968, 
Health  Week"  waj 
to  a  third  reading, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFXELE 
imanimous  consent 
Record  an  excerpt 
1528),   explaining 
Joint  resolution. 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 


The  purpose  of  th 
authorize  and  requnft 
claim  the  week  of 
1968,  as  "National 


Good  health  Is  a 
Throughout    Amerlci 


resolution  (HJ.  Res.  1404) 

rec  uesting  the  President 

VDsek.  of  November  17 

as  "National  Family 

considered,  ordered 

read  the  third  time, 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the 
from  the  report  (No. 
,he  purposes  of  the 

dbjection.  the  excerpt 
p  Tinted  in  the  Ricord, 


I»Clil>OSB 


Joint  resolution  is  to 
the  President  to  pro- 
November  17  through  23, 
Pa  mUy  Health  Week." 


STA1  EMKNT 


treasure  beyond  value, 
thousands   of    family 


physicians  work  around  the  clock  to  safe- 
guard the  health  oi  the  Nation.  Truly  the 
dedication  and  skll  I  of  family  physicians 
have  served  as  the  foundation  of  medical 
progress  in  the  Un  ted  States.  Our  health 
care  system  Is  a  vlah  e,  dynamic  achievement 
for  which  they  dese  ■ve  great  credit. 

The  American  Ac  idemy  of  General  Prac- 
tice Is  a  naUonal  at  loclatlon  of  family  phy- 
sicians which  was  oi  ;anlzed  In  June  1947,  as 
a  spontaneous  mov(  ment  among  groups  of 
general  practltlonen  In  a  number  of  States 
who  were  convinced  that  progress  and  ad- 
vancement In  the  gi  neral  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  wei  s  basic  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  Amerl  :*  and  the  medical  pro- 
fession. It  was  recog  ilzed  that  only  a  group 
of  family  physician  i,  working  together  In 
their  own  organlzatU  n,  could  accompllsb  the 
desired  elevation  of  t  tandards  and  quality  In 


undertaken  the  same  objectives  In  their  re- 
apcctlve  fields. 


general  practice.  Just 


\  specialty  group*  have 


SETTLEMENT  OP  CLAIMS  AGAINST 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
BY  OPPICER8  AND  EMPLOYEES 
THEREOF 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJt.  8140)  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  against  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  officers  and  employees  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  damage  to.  or 
loss  of.  personal  property  incident  to 
their  service,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 
ment, on  page  2,  line  8,  after  the  word 
"the"  strike  out  "Commissioners"  and 
insert  "Commissioner". 

The-  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

MOUNT  JEFFERSON  WILDERNESS. 
WILLLAMETTE,  DESCHUTES,  AND 
MOUNT  HOOD  NATIONAL  FOR- 
ESTS,  OREO. 

The  bill  (S.  2751)  to  designate  the 
Mount  Jefferson  Wilderness.  Willamette. 
Deschutes,  and  Mount  Hood  National 
Forests.  In  the  State  of  Oregon,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Aflfairs.  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1,  line  8,  after  the  word 
"dated"  strike  out  "August  1967,"  and 
insert  "July  1968,";  on  page  2,  line  3, 
after  the  word  "approximately"  strike 
out  "ninety-seven  thousand"  and  insert 
"one  hundred  thousand":  in  line  7,  after 
the  word  "the"  where  it  appears  the 
second  time,  strike  out  "Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs";  and  in  line  8,  after  the 
word  "Committees",  insert  "on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs";  so  as  to  make  the 
biU  read: 

S.  2751 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  3(b)  of  the  VS'Uder- 
nees  Act  of  September  3.  1964  (78  Stat.  891) , 
the  area  classified  as  the  Moimt  Jefferson 
F>rlmitlve  Area,  with  the  proposed  additions 
thereto  and  deletions  therefrom,  as  gener- 
ally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Mt.  Jeffer- 
son Wilderness — Proposed,"  dated  July  1908, 
which  Is  on  file  and  available  for  public  In- 
spection In  the  OtQce  of  the  Chief,  Forest 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Is  hereby 
designated  as  the  Mount  Jefferson  Wilder- 
ness within  and  as  a  part  of  Willamette. 
Deschutes,  and  Mount  Hood  National  For- 
ests, comprising  an  area  of  approximately 
one  hundred  thousand  acres. 

Sec.  3.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this. 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agrlctil-' 
ture  shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  description 
of  the  Mount  Jefferson  WUdemess  with  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  such  description 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if 
Included   In   this   Act:    Provided,   hotoever. 


That  correction  of  clerical  and  typographi- 
cal erron  in  suoh  legal  dworlption  and  map 
may  be  made. 

Sac.  3.  The  Mount  Jefferson  WUdemess 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  WUdemess  Act  governing  areas 
designated  by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas, 
except  that  any  reference  In  such  provisions 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  WUdemess  Act 
sbaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Skc.  4.  The  previous  classification  of  the 
Motmt  Jefferson  Primitive  Area  Is  hereby 
abolished. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  passage  of  S.  2751.  the  bill  Introduced 
by  myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  to  establish  the 
Mount  Jefferson  Wilderness  Area  as  part 
of  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System. 

When  Lewis  and  Clark  made  ready  for 
the  1805  winter  encampment  of  their 
expedition  on  the  Oregon  seacoast,  after 
their  historic  trek  across  an  unchai-tered 
continent,  they  passed  within  sight  of  the 
10,500-foot  white-capped  mountain  peak 
for  which  the  new  wilderness  we  propose 
was  named.  Indeed,  it  was  farslghted 
President  Jefferson  whose  sponsorship 
had  made  possible  the  launching  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  and  whose 
name  was  given  to  the  peak. 

Today,  the  vast  majority  of  my  States 
population  lies  within  a  100-mlle  radius 
of  Mount  Jefferson.  Yet,  with  the  passage 
of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  we 
still  have  an  expanse  of  natural  forested 
mountain  terrain  in  Oregon  much  as  it 
was  when  sighted  by  the  first  white  men 
to  make  the  rigorous  journey  across  our 
Nation.  Designation  of  the  Mount  Jeffer- 
son Wilderness  will  preserve  for  all  time 
a  portion  of  the  primeval  timber  heritage 
which  Lewis  and  Clark  first  opened  for 
exploration. 

As  reported  by  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Aflairs  Committee,  the  Mount 
Jefferson  Wilderness  area  will  comprise 
approximately  100,000  acres.  Mount  Jef- 
ferson Itself  is  one  of  the  great  white  vol- 
canoes of  the  Oregon  Cascades  which 
march  down  the  entire  horizon  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  State.  In  addition 
to  this  towering  snowcapped  peak,  the 
new  wilderness  domain  will  Include  Three 
Fingered  Jack,  whose  rock  sph-es  are  a 
well-known  landmark  in  my  State. 

Besides  the  timbered  slopes  and  alpine 
meadows,  the  Mount  Jefferson  area  has 
numerous  lakes.  Including  Flrecamp 
Lake.  Pamelia  Lake,  Mowich  Lake,  Ma- 
rlon Lake,  and  Square  Lake.  The  latter 
two  excellent  lake  areas  were  added  by 
the  Senate  committee  as  a  result  of  Its 
delioerations  on  the  proposal  originally 
made  by  the  Forest  Service. 

Most  of  the  terrain  within  the  new 
wilderness  has  enjoyed  primitive  area 
status  and  management  by  the  Forest 
Service  since  the  1930's.  The  Marion  and 
Square  LiJce  areas  were  managed  by  the 
Forest  Service  for  their  recreation  value 
and  not  for  timber  harvesting.  Thus, 
their  addition  to  the  wilderness  area  has 
had  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  allow- 
able timber  cut  in  the  North  Santlam 
drainage.  Under  the  Forest  Service  prim- 
itive area  designation  the  Mount  Jeffer- 
son region  was  excluded  from  cutting.  I 
am  pleased  that  we  are  able  to  preserve 
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an  outstanding  example  of  Oregon's  up- 
land timber  and  alpine  grandeur  with- 
out adverse  impact  on  the  lumber-pro- 
ducing segment  of  our  economy. 

When  hearings  were  held  in  Salem, 
Oreg..  on  October  26.  1966,  for  consider- 
ation of  the  Forest  Service  plan,  senti- 
ment was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  re- 
classifying the  primitive  area  to  wilder- 
ness. According  to  the  Forest  Service  re- 
port on  the  proposal,  such  organizations 
as  the  Wilderness  Society.  Federation  of 
Western  Outdoor  Clubs.  Sierra  Club, 
Mazamas.  Oregon  Cascades  Conserva- 
tion Council,  the  Oregon  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation, the  Wildlife  Management  Insti- 
tute, Industrial  Forestry  Association,  and 
Western  Forestry  and  Conservation  As- 
sociation supported  the  wilderness  con- 
cept. Some  organizations  proposed  addi- 
tions to  the  Forest  Service  plan,  but 
there  was  general  acceptance  of  the 
v^-llderness  designation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Forest  Service, 
in  recognition  of  the  imlque  scenic  values 
of  the  Mount  Jefferson  area  will  utilize 
its  best  landscape  management  planning 
so  as  to  preserve  the  natural  character 
of  this  vicinity. 

Passage  of  S.  2751  will  permit  present 
and  future  generations  of  Americans  to 
walk  through  ageless  forests  that  greeted 
our  forefathers.  Too.  we  will  preserve  for 
study  and  observation  an  unusual  eco- 
logical unit — extinct  volcanoes,  forests, 
lakes,  and  streams — where  the  forces  of 
nature  are  permitted  to  interact  as  they 
have  for  centuries.  A  priceless  recreation 
and  scenic  asset  will  be  maintained  in- 
tact for  Oregonians  and  all  the  Nation. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  assistance  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  chairman  of  the  Senate  PubUc 
Lands  Sulacommittee;  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Jackson]  ;  and  to  my  colleagues 
on  that  committee  for  judicious  handUng 
of  the  proposed  legislation.  I  urge  the 
passage  of  S.  2751. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse) 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  he  has  pre- 
pared on  the  pending  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Morse  was  ordered  to 
"be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  In  September 
1964  Congress  approved  the  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  Act,  thereby  giving  clear 
recognition  to  the  fact  that  as  a  nation  we 
prescribe  to  the  wisdom  and  desirability  of 
preserving  America's  remaining  wilderness 
for  Its  Ecenlc,  recreation,  scientific,  educa- 
tional, historic  and  conservation  value.  In 
furtherance  of  that  concept,  which  I  had 
supported  over  the  years,  I  am  pleased  today 
to  urge  enactment  of  S.  2761,  the  bill  I  have 
sponsored  with  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Hstfleldl  to  esUbllsb  the  100.000- 
acre  Mt.  Jefferson  WUderneto  area. 

The  Mt.  Jefferson  area  contained  Oregon's 
last  remaining  portion  of  Forest  Service 
primitive  area,  a  status  for  which  It  was 
designated  In  1930.  This  new  wUderness  do- 
main win  be  a  superb  addition  to  the  na- 
tional system  for  protection  of  nattural  areas. 
For  28  mUes  along  the  crest  of  the  Oregon 
Cascades,  the  new  tmlt  will  bring  together  a 
unique  comtalnatton  of  volcanic  peaks,  gla- 
ciers, alpine  meadows,  conifer  forests,  lakes 
and    streams.    Snow-capped    Mt.    Jefleraon. 


which  towers  10.497  feet,  is  Oregon's  second 
highest  peak  and  ik  one  of  the  major  volcanic 
cones  in  the  Cascade  range.  At  Its  foot  lies 
Jefferson  Park,  a  sub-alpine  meadow  which  is 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  mountain  areas 
in  Oregon. 

There  are  nearly  150  lakes  In  the  proposed 
Mt.  Jefferson  Wilderness,  assuring  bikers  and 
riders  a  variety  of  areas  to  enjoy  wilder- 
ness adventure.  Marlon  Lake,  an  area  which 
was  added  to  the  wilderness  by  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee,  is  well-known  for  ex- 
cellent fishing. 

It  is  Indeed  remarkable  that  such  an  area 
of  primeval  beauty  exists  within  relatively 
short  driving  distance  from  the  population 
center  of  my  state.  This  is  a  wlldernees  that 
many  people  can  easily  use  and  enjoy. 

The  pending  bill  is  the  outgrowth  of  de- 
taUed  studies  and  field  hearings  by  the  For- 
est Service  and  House  and  Senate  Interior 
Committee  hearings  and  deliberations.  A  good 
Job  has  been  done  in  blending  economic, 
aesthetic  and  intangible  elements  Involved  in 
this  great  natural  resource.  The  new  wilder- 
ness has  minimum  impact  on  the  timber 
inventory  used  for  calcvilatlng  the  allowable 
cut  in  the  adjacent  working  circle,  yet  the 
rugged  and  beautiful  Mt.  Jefferson  wilder- 
ness forms  a  major  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional system  of  protection. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  assistance  and  guid- 
ance of  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church) ,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee,  in  ndvancing  the  bill 
I  have  sponsored,  and  to  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  for  his  endorsement  of  the  legis- 
lation. Also,  I  greatly  appreciate  the  counsel 
and  advice  I  have  received  from  numerous 
individuals  who  are  active  in  Oregon's  for- 
ward-looking conservation  organizations  and 
for  the  cooperation  I  have  received  from  in- 
terested persons  in  the  forest  products  in- 
dustry of  my  state.  The  general  accord  which 
has  been  reached  on  the  Mt.  Jefferson  wilder- 
ness proposal  win  make  possible  the  pro- 
tection of  a  unique  and  valuable  asset  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  nation,  for  all  genera- 
tions to  come. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendments  are  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  «S.  2751)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MOUNTAIN  PARK  RECLAMATION 
PROJECT,  OKLAHOMA 

The  bill  (H.R.  9362)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Mountain 
Park  reclamation  project,  Oklahoma, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  en- 
actment today  of  H.R.  9362.  which  is  a 
companion  biU  to  S.  1234,  authorizing 
construction  of  the  Mountain  Park  Res- 
ervoir, brings  us  to  another  milestone  In 
the  development  and  utilization  of  west- 
em  Oklahoma's  most  precious  resource, 
water.  The  action  of  the  Senate  today 
culminates  many  years  of  hard  work  and 
devotion  by  a  great  number  of  people 
throughout  western  CHdahoma.  The  fu- 
ture of  this  part  of  my  State  will  be  a 


brighter  one  after  the  completion  of  this 
needed  project. 

The  construction  of  the  Mountain 
Park  Reservoir  will  end  msmy  years  of 
frustration  for  the  cities  of  Altus,  Sny- 
der, and  Altus  Air  Force  Base  resulting 
from  their  annual  search  for  adequate 
water  supply  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
increasing  populations.  Water  is  a  very 
precious  commodity  in  this  semiarid 
portion  of  our  State  and  without  suffi- 
cient quantities  of  water,  we  cannot  hope 
to  attract  the  industry  required  to  pro- 
vide the  new  private  jobs  so  vitally 
needed  by  the  people  of  Altus,  Snyder, 
and  surrounding  communities. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate  in  1964,  I 
have  considered  the  Mountain  Park  proj- 
ect as  one  of  the  most  needed  items  for 
the  future  development  of  southwestern 
Oidahoma.  I  have  joined  my  colleagues. 
Senator  Monroney  and  Congressman 
Tom  Stsed,  in  introducing  legislation  for 
its  authorization  in  every  session  of  tlie 
Congress  since  that  time,  and.  therefore, 
I  am  especially  pleased  to  see  this  bill 
enacted  today.  Oklahoma  is  among  the 
leaders  in  the  Nation  in  water  resources 
development.  We  have  constructed  a  net- 
work of  reservoirs  second  to  none  to  con- 
serve the  water  in  the  vast  Arkanssis  and 
Red  River  Basins,  and  because  of  this 
wise  development,  the  eastern  {X)rtion 
of  our  State  boasts  tremendous  reserves 
of  water  for  municipal  and  industrial  use, 
and  is  free  from  the  floods  which  used 
to  cost  millions  of  dollars  in  property 
damage  aimually.  The  Mountain  Park 
project  will  provide  western  OklaJioma 
with  this  same  protection  from  atmual 
flooding,  and  will  also  create  a  large,  de- 
pendable source  of  municipal  and  indus- 
trial water  supply  for  a  number  of  cities 
and  towns  in  this  section  of  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  speaking  for  myself,  and 
for  thousands  of  people  in  southwestern 
Oklahoma,  I  want  to  say  that  we  all  ap- 
preciate the  helping  hand  that  we  are  re- 
ceiving from  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  authorization  of  this  project. 
As  a  result  of  this  assistance,  we  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  pressing  need  for  water 
supply,  flood  protection,  and  recreation 
in  southwestern  Oklahoma.  The  Moun- 
tain Park  Reservoir  represents  the  kind 
of  cooperation  between  this  Government 
and  its  people  that  is  necessary  for  the 
futiu-e  of  this  coimtry.  As  I  have  stated 
before,  water  resources  development  is 
sound  national  policy,  and  I  hope  that  we 
can  further  implement  this  policy  with 
the  appropriation  of  funds  necessary  to 
begin  construction  of  the  Mountain  Park 
project  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  CITY  OP  HOT 
SPRINGS,  ARK.,  TO  DISPOSE  OP 
CERTAIN  PROPERTY  PREVIOUSLY 
CONVEYED  TO  THE  CITY  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

■nie  biU  (H.R.  14005)  to  authorize  the 
disposition  by  the  city  of  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.,  of  certain  property  heretofore  con- 
veyed to  the  city  by  the  United  States, 
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and  for  other 
ordered  to  a  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MAN8FIEL] ) 
unanimous  consenl 
Record  an  excerpt 
1534),  explaining 
bUl. 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 


was  considered, 
!  eading,  read  the  third 


pui Toses 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the 
from  the  report  (No. 
the  purposes  of  the 

(bjection,  the  excerpt 
]  Tinted  in  the  Record, 


PVtPOSB 


This  bill.  H.R 
of  Hot  Springs,  Ark 
property    beretofore 
nservBtlona  m  to 


14<)06,  auttaorlz«a  the  city 

to  dlspoM  of  certain 

conveyed    to    It,    wlttx 

by  the  United  States. 


ui>, 


BACl  OROUND 


The  city  of  Hot 
the  right  to  \ue  and 
within   the   city   foi 
maintenance  of  city 
ings,  by  the  act  of 
332). 

A  short  time  la 
»  flrehouse   on   the 
city  wished  to  erect 
pertloaof  lot  3  and 
(M   SUto.   960) 
the  Interior  to 
on  condition  that 
ment  purposes  only 
of  It  to  be  sold,  If 
money  to  finance 
act  further  provided 
such  sale  were  not 
If  the  city  used  or 
portion  of  the  lot 
house  for  any  other 
alienate  such 
revert  to  the  Unite  1 
talnlng  the  required 
the  city  of  Hot 

Lot  3  Is  located  Ir 
It  Is  an  Irregular 
eighth  of  an  acre, 
city  flre  station.  Th« 
wishes  to  relocate 
suitable  location 
expanding  needs  of 

Enactment  of  H 
the  city  to  sell  or 
condition  that  the 
struct    a   new    fire 
UmlU.  The  bill  als  > 
In  the  patent 
the  extent  they 
provisions  of  HJl 


Sf  rings.  Ark.,  wu  granted 

^occupy  lot  3,  block  115, 

the   construction   and 

flre  department  bulld- 

>Mugust  21.  1913  (37  SUt. 


portl  >n 


>  Sprli  gs 


prevl*  usly 


ai  e 


No  additional 
involved  In 
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dli  scted 
qult<  talm 

It 


it^,  the  city  constructed 
lot.   Subsequently,   the 
a  new  flrehouse  on  a 
the  act  of  May  29,  1938 
the   SecreUry   of 
the  lot  to  the  city 
be  used  for  flre  depart- 
but  also  allowed  part 
pessary.  In  order  to  raise 
tbe  new  flrehouse.  This 
that  If  the  proceeds  from 
ised  for  this  purpose  or 
I  ermltted  the  use  of  the 
c  intalnlng  the  new  fire- 
purpose  or  attempted  to 
title   thereto   would 
States.  A  patent  con- 
condltlons  was  Issued  to 
on  September  7,  1938. 
downtown  Hot  Springs, 
containing  about  one- 
has  on  It  a  two-story 
city  of  Hot  Springs  now 
flre  station  to  a  more 
would  better  serve  the 
the  city. 
14006  would  authorize 
dispose  of  lot  3  upon  the 
proceeds  be  used  to  con- 
station    within    the    city 
releases  the  conditions 
Issued  to  the  city  to 
Inconsistent  with  the 
ikoos. 


lot 
a  Id 


tie 
th  it 


[.l: 


COST 

biidgetary  expendltares  are 
enactnent  of  HJt.  14008. 


SWINOMISH  INDIAN  TRIBAL 
COMMINTTY  LAND 

The  Senate  pre  ceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3182)  to  1  authorize  the  purchase, 
sale,  exchange,  m  ortgage,  and  long-term 
leasing  of  land  b:  the  Swinomish  Indian 
1  y,  and  for  other  pur- 
.  seen  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Ii  terior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, with  amen  Iments,  on  page  1,  line 
d  "Indian"  strike  out 
'Reservation  anl  to  take  title  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States  in  trust  for 
Indian  Tribal  Com- 
munity. Any  genferal  statute,  which  does 
not  name  the  S^  rinomish  Indian  Tribal 
Community,  prol  Ibiting  the  use  of  tribal 
funds  to  acquin  land  in  the  State  of 
Washington  if  the  acquisition  would 
exempt  the  lanl  from  local  taxation 
shall  not  apply  t  >  land  acquisitions  pur- 


Tribal  Communl 
poses  which  had 


suant    to    this 
"Reservation"; 


section.";    and    insert 
dn  page  2,  line  6,  after 


the  word  "by"  insert  "or  in  trust  for"; 
in  line  8.  after  the  word  "land"  strike  out 
"by  the  Swinomish  Indian  Tribal  Com- 
munity, with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Any  land  or  Interest 
therein  acquired  by  exchange  must  be"; 
after  line  14,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sec.  3.  Title  to  any  land  acquired  pxirsuant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Swinomish 
Indian  Tribal  Community  and  shall  be  non- 
taxable If  the  land  Is  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  SwlnomUh  Indian  Reservation,  and 
title  shall  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
munity subject  to  no  restrictions  on  aliena- 
tion, taxation,  management,  or  use  If  the 
laml  Is  outside  such  boundaries. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  23,  change  the 
section  number  from  "3"  to  "4";  on  page 
3,  line  1,  after  the  word  "the"  strike  out 
"community,  without  regard  to  limita- 
tions or  restrictions  in  any  other  stat- 
ute." and  insert  "community.";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  7  insert  "involving  trust 
land";  at  the  beginning  of  line  13, 
change  the  section  number  from  "4"  to 
"5";  at  the  beginning  of  line  17,  change 
the  section  number  from  "5"  to  "6";  and 
at  the  beginning  of  line  22,  change  the 
section  number  from  "6"  to  "7";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

S.  3182 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arul  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
purchase  with  funds  made  available  by  the 
Swinomish  Indian  Tribal  Community  any 
land  or  interest  In  land  within,  adjacent  to, 
or  In  close  proximity  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  Swinomish  Indian  Reservation. 

Sec.  2.  Any  land  or  Interest  In  land  now 
owned  or  hereafter  acquired  by  or  In  trust 
for  the  Swinomish  Indian  Tribal  Community 
may  be  sold  or  exchanged  for  other  land  or 
Interest  In  land  within,  adjacent  to,  or  In 
close  proximity  to  the  botmdarles  of  the 
Swinomish  Indian  Reservation,  and  the  land 
values  involved  in  an  exchange  must  be  equal 
or  be  equalized  by  the  payment  of  money. 

Sxc.  3.  Title  to  any  land  acquired  pxirauant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  taken  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  Swinomish 
Indian  Tribal  Community  and  shall  be  non- 
taxable If  the  land  la  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Swinomish  Indian  Reservation,  and 
title  shall  be  taken  In  the  name  of  the 
Community  subject  to  no  restrictions  on 
alienation,  taxation,  management,  or  use  if 
the  land  Is  outside  such  boundaries. 

Sec.  4.  The  Swinomish  Indian  Tribal  Com- 
munity may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  execute  mortgages  or 
deeds  of  triut  to  land  the  title  to  which  is 
held  by  the  community,  or  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  community.  Such  land 
shall  be  subject  to  foreclosure  or  sale  pur- 
suant to  the  terms  of  such  mortgage  or  deed 
of  trust  In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Washington.  The  United  States  shaU 
be  an  indispensable  party  to,  and  may  be 
Joined  In,  any  such  proceeding  Involving 
trust  land  with  the  right  to  remove  the 
action  to  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  district  In  which  the  land  Is  situated, 
according  to  the  procedure  In  section  1448  oX 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  and  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  from 
any  order  of  remand  entered  in  such  action. 
Sec.  5.  Any  moneys  or  credits  received  or 
credited  to  the  Swinomish  Indian  Tribal 
Community  from  the  sale,  exchange,  mort- 
gage, or  granting  of  any  security  Interest  in 
any  tribal  land  may  be  used  for  tribal  pur- 
poses. 


Sec.  6.  The  second  sentence  of  section  i 
of  the  Act  of  August  9,  1965  (69  Stet.  539), 
as  amended  (35  U.S.C.  415) ,  Is  hereby  further 
amended  by  inserting  the  words  "the  Swlno. 
mish  Indian  Reservation,"  after  the  words 
"Dania  Reservation,". 

Sbc.  7.  The  Swinomish  Indian  Tribal  Com- 
munity may  assign  any  income  due  It,  sub- 
ject to  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Sucti  approval  may  be  given  In  gen- 
eral terms  or  may  be  limited  to  speclfled 
asalgnments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
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NATIONAL  AMERICAN  INDIAN  AND 
ALASKA  NATIVES  POLICY  RESO- 
LUTION 

The  concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con. 
Res.  11)  National  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  natives  policy  resolution  was  con- 
sidered, and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Whereas  It  Is  recognized  by  Congress  that 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  natives  (Es- 
kimos, Indians,  and  Aleuts)  sufler  from  ad- 
verse economic,  health,  education,  and  social 
conditions  which  prevent  them  from  sharing 
equally  In  the  great  social  and  economic  ad- 
vancemenU  achieved  by  our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  understanding  of  Con- 
gress that  periodic  reversals  In  our  Govern- 
ment's Indian  policy  throughout  the  years 
have  ruled  against  full  development  of  the 
human  and  economic  potential  of  Indian 
communities,  thus  prolonging  the  aforemen- 
tioned deplorable  conditions;  and 

Whereas  improved  and  expanded  services 
In  Indian  communities  In  recent  years 
through  direct  Federal  Indian  service  pro- 
grams and  a  wide  variety  of  other  services 
have  begun  accomplishing  encouraging 
breakthroughs:  Now,  therelore,  be  U 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  U  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  deplorable  conditions  of  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  natives  can  only  be  al- 
leviated through  a  sustained,  positive,  and 
dynamic  Indian  policy  with  the  necessary 
constructive  programs  and  services  directed 
to  the  governing  bodies  of  these  groups  for 
application  In  their  respective  communities, 
offering  self-determination  and  self-help  fea- 
tures for  the  i>eople  Involved:  and  that  our 
Oovernment's  concern  for  its  Indian  citizens 
be  formalized  In  a  new  national  Indian  policy 
so  that  beneficial  effects  may  be  continued 
untU  the  day  when  the  Nation's  moral  and 
legal  obUgatlons  to  Its  first  citizens — the 
American  Indians — are  fulfilled; 

(2)  modem-day  needs  of  Indian  people  are 
no  longer  responsive  to  the  programs  and 
services  of  the  two  major  Federal  Indian 
service  agencies  alone  (the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Division  of  Indian  Health), 
but  the  complete  solution  of  Indian  prob- 
lems will  require  new  and  Innovative  services 
for  the  fiill  development  of  Indian  and 
Alaska  native  people  and  their  communities, 
and  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  be- 
cause of  Its  traditional  role  in  the  Indian 
field,  access  to  Important  records,  and  direct 
relationships  with  tribal  officials,  should  be 
charged  with  the  Important  responsibility 
of  coordlnaUng  the  wide  range  of  Federal. 
State  and  local  resources; 

(3)  Indian  and  Alaska  native  governing 
bodies  should  be  recognized  as  having  the 
full  authority  to  determine  the  extent  and 
manner  of  utilizing  all  available  resources 
for  their  communities; 

(4)  American  Indian  and  Alaska  native 
property  will  be  protected;  that  Indian  cul- 
ture and  Identity  will  be  respected;  that  the 
necessary  technical  guidance  and  assistance 
Will  be  given  to  Insure  future  economic  in- 


dependence; that  continued  effort*  will  be 
directed  to  maximum  development  of  nat- 
ural resources;  that  Inadequate  and  sub- 
standard housing  and  sanltoUon  wlU  be  cor- 
rected; that  a  comprehensive  health  program 
incorporating  and  assxirtng  curative  and  pre- 
ventive physical  and  mental  health  will  be 
further  developed  for  Indian  and  Alaska  na- 
tives; and  that  a  long-tenn  general,  voca- 
tional, technical,  and  professional  education 
nrogram  will  be  encouraged  and  developed 
for  both  old  and  young  American  Indians 
and  Alaska  natives  so  that  they  may  share 
fully  In  our  society; 

(6)  the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  should 
perlodlcaUy  review  aU  the  activities  of  the 
commissioner  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  assure  Congress  of  maximum  utilization 
of  Federal.  State,  and  local  resources  for  In- 
dian and  Alaska  native  well-being;  and  that 
the  Secretary  should  submit  an  annual  re- 
port with  necessary  legislative  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  to  Indicate  the  maimer  in 
Which  the  Intent  of  thU  resoluUon  la  being 
carried  out;  and 

(6)  American  Indian  and  Alaska  naUve 
communities  should  be  given  the  freedom 
and  encouragement  to  develop  their  maxi- 
mum potential;  and  that  Congress  will  sup- 
port a  policy  of  developing  the  necessary  pro- 
-ams and  services  to  bring  Indians  and 
fi}fM)r».  natives  to  a  desirable  social  and  eco- 
nomic level  of  full  participating  cltlMns. 

Mr.  MANSPIEIiD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1535),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BACKOEOUND 

Not  since  195S,  In  the  83d  Congress,  has 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  clearly 
enunciated  a  declaration  of  purpose  toward 
the  American  Indian  and  the  Alaska  natives. 
This  statement,  known  as  House  CJoncurrent 
Resolution  108,  proposed.  In  effect,  to  with- 
draw Federal  support  from  these  two  groups 
of  Americans. 

Popularly  known  as  "termination.  thU 
policy  did  not  enhance  the  economic  and 
social  well-being  of  the  American  Indian  It 
may  well  have  delayed  the  day  when  the 
Indian  can  become  a  fully  seU-sufflcient  cit- 
izen. ^  .,    ,. 

At  present  over  400.000  Indiana  and  Alaska 
natives  Uvlng  on  reservations  still  look  to 
the  U.S.  Government  for  leadership  and  as- 
sistance. These  people  as  a  group  are  about 
half  as  well  educated  as  other  citizens.  They 
have  approximately  two-thirds  the  life  expec- 
tancy, and  receive  between  one-fourth  and 
one-third  as  much  income.  The  newborn 
Indian,  because  of  deplorable  living  condi- 
tions, has  only  half  the  chance  of  non-Indi- 
ans of  surviving  the  first  year. 

EXPLANATION  OF  SENATE  CO»COB«ENT 

RESoLxrrxoN  ii 
Th  resolution  would  assure  our  Indian 
citizens  that  Federal  programs  wUl  be  ade- 
quate to  their  needs,  that  they  wUl  be  con- 
sistent, innovative,  and  efficient.  It  wUl  also 
asstire  them  that  Federal  activity  wlU  be  con- 
centrated where  the  problems  are  most 
acute— on  the  reservations.  At  the  same  time, 
the  resolution  makes  clear  that  the  long- 
range  purpose  of  these  efforts  Is  to  encour- 
age a  greater  measure  of  self-determination 
and  self-help  on  the  part  of  our  Indian  and 
Alaska  native  clttBena. 

Senate  Concurrent  ResoluUon  11  recites 
that  many  American  Indians  and  Alaska  na- 
tives suffer  from  adverse  economic,  health, 
education,  and  social  conditions;  that  the 
deUy  In  correcting  the  situation  U  in  no 
smaU  measure  due  to  periodic  changee  m 
Federal  Indian  poUcy;  and  recognizee  that 
Improved  and  expanded  Federal  services  and 


programs  in  Indian  communities  in  recent 
years  have  begun  to  accomplish  encouraging 
breakthroughs. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  11  resolves 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
progrees  for  many  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  natives  can  only  be  achieved  by  a 
sustained,  positive,  and  dynamic  Indian  pol- 
icy backed  up  by  constructive  programs  and 
services  directed  through  tribal  governing 
bodies.  It  further  states  that  these  programs 
must  offer  self-determination  and  self-help 
features  and  be  continued  untU  the  Nation  a 
obligations  to  the  descendanU  of  the  first 
Americana  are  fulfilled,  and  they  are  able  to 
take  their  place  with  other  citizens. 

Paragraphs  2  and  8  of  the  resolution  state 
that  the  services  of  the  two  major  Federal 
Indian  service  agencies,  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  and  the  Division  of  Indian 
Health  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  are  not  fully  responsive  to 
the  modem  day  needs  of  Indians  and  Alas- 
kan natives;  that  the  solution  of  Indian 
problems  require*  new  and  innovative  serv- 
ices by  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  the  Department  of  the  Intenor, 
and  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  should 
be  charged  with  coordmatlng  and  cooperat- 
ing with  governing  bodies  of  the  tribes  on 
programs  the  Indians  wish  to  utilize. 

The  fourth  paragraph  expresses  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  Indian  and  Alaska  native 
trust  property  continue  to  be  protected;  that 
Indian  culture  and  Identity  continue  to  be 
respected;  that  efforts  be  continued  to  de- 
velop natural  resources;  that  Inadequate  and 
substandard  housing  and  sanitation  be  cor- 
rected; that  a  comprehensive  health  pro- 
gram be  developed;  and  that  the  long-term 
vocational,  technical,  and  professional  edu- 
cation programs  be  continued  and  further 
developed. 

The  fifth  paragraph  expresses  the  congres- 
sional view  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
should  periodically  review  aU  the  activities 
of  the  Commissioner  and  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  assure  maximum  utilization  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  programs  and  re- 
sources for  Indian  and  Alaska  native  well- 
being,  and  that  an  annual  report,  together 
with  needed  legislative  recommendations, 
should  be  submitted  to  Congress  indicating 
the  manner  In  which  this  resolution  U  being 

carried  out. 

The  final  paragraph  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  11  recommends  that  Indian  and 
Alaska  native  communities  be  given  the 
freedom,  encouragement,  and  assistance  to 
develop  their  maximum  potential,  through 
continued  congreesional  support  of  programs 
and  services,  to  bring  Indians  and  Alaska 
natives  to  a  social  and  economic  level  of 
full  participating  citizens. 

The  numerous  vrttnesses,  Indian  and  non- 
Indlan,  who  appeared  at  the  committee  hear- 
ing strongly  recommended  the  adoption  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  11. 


DEPARTMENT   OP   JUSTICE 


COMMTTTEE     MEETING     DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr    KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  executive 

business.  ^._     .,      * 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Shirley  M.  Hufstedler,  of  CaU- 
fomla,  to  be  VS.  circuit  judge,  ninth 
circuit. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  very 
much  doubt  that  the  Senate  has  ever 
considered  a  nominee  for  service  in  the 
Federal  judiciary  who  is  more  competent 
or  more  qualified  than  the  nominee 
whose  nomination  to  the  ninth  circuit 
court  is  now  pending. 

On  August  5.  1968,  an  editorial  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  stated  the  f oUowlng 
in  referring  to  the  nomination  of  Justice 
Shirley  M.  Hufstedler  to  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals: 

President  Johnson  could  hardly  have  found 
a  more  able  nominee  for  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  than  the  California  judge 
he  selected. 

I  share  the  viewpoint  expressed  in  that 
editorial  by  a  great  American  newspaper. 
I  beUeve  Justice  Hufstedler  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  judges  produced  by  my  home 
State  of  California.  She  has  been  recom- 
mended for  this  nomination  by  some  of 
the  most  capable  and  thoughtful  mem- 
bers of  the  bench  and  bar  and  of  the 
academic  community  in  California,  and, 
indeed,  from  many  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

Justice  Hufstedler's  experience  is  out- 
standing. Following  her  graduation  from 
Stanford  Law  School,  where  she  had  a 
distinguished  record,  she  practiced  law 
for  close  to  10  years.  She  rapidly  earned 
a  reputation  as  a  "lawyer's  lawyer,"  be- 
ing retained  as  special  counsel  by  the 
attorney  general  of  California  and  by 
leading  law  firms  in  particularly  difficult 
and  complicated  cases.  She  was  appointed 
to  the  superior  court  of  Los  Angeles 
County  in  1961,  and  5  years  later  to  the 
court  of  appeals.  This  court  ranlts  second 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State.  On 
the  superior  court,  she  gained  the  re- 
spect of  her  120  colleagues  for  distin- 
guished performance  in  the  conduct  of 
exceptionally   complicated    trials.   They 
honored  her  first  by  selection  as  a  law 
and  motions  judge,  second  by  elevation 
to  their  court's  appellate  division,  hear- 
ing appeals  from  the  municipal  courts. 
When  it  comes  to  clear  and  concise 
opinions,  her  record  is  without  precedent 
in  my  State.  As  a  Superior  Court  Judge, 
she  wrote  some  10,000  memorandum  de- 
cisions plus  a  number  of  longer  opinions 
in  complex  cases.  California  lawyers  tell 
me  that  her  performance  on  the  Superior 
Court  was  superlative. 

Her  judicial  record  is,  I  feel  assured, 
one  of  eminent  fairness,  to  all  parties, 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  accused  and  ac- 
cuser. The  essence  of  our  due  process  sys- 
tem is  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  all 
citizens  before  the  bar  of  justice.  TlUs 
demands  firmness  but  it  also  demands 
understanding.  Justice  Hufstedler  is  re- 
nowned for  her  high  character  and  hu- 
mane qualities  which  a  great  judge  must 

have. 

Mr  President,  the  people  of  California 
share  the  deep  pride  which  her  able  hus- 
band and  her  fine  son  have  for  her  at 
this  moment.  I  congratulate  her  for  be- 
ing the  second  woman  ever  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  so  nigh  a  judicial  post.  But 
beyond  that,  I  congratulate  her  for  her 
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outstanding  recor  1  and  capabilities  as  a 
member  of  the  \m  nch,  particularly  at  a 
time  when  renewc  1  faith  and  trust  must 
be  established  In  t  le  capability  of  Ameri- 
can Judges  and  he  American  judicial 
system.  I  am.  thei  efore,  most  pleased  by 
this  nomination  end  highly  recommend 
and  support  her  c  anflrmatlon. 

The  PRESIDE^  T  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  consid- 
ered and  conflrme  [. 


URBAN  MASS  '  rRANSPORTATION 
ADMIN  STRATION 


The  legislative 
tlon  of  Paul  L.  Sltton 
Urban  Mass  Tran4portation 
tor.. 

The  PRESIDErfT 
out  objection,  the 
ered  and  confirmed 

Mr.   KUCHEL. 
unanimous  consent 
be  immediately  nc  tlfled 
tlon  of  these  nom:  nations 

-The/PBESIDEIfr 
out  objection,  it  is 


qlerk  read  the  nomlna- 

of  Georgia,  to  be 

Administra- 

pro  tempore.  With- 
nomination  is  consid- 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 

that  the  President 

of  the  conflrma- 


pro  tempore, 
so  ordered. 


With- 


LEGISLAI  rVE  SESSION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  conser  t  ttiat  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  I  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ESTABLISHMEN  ? 
RANGE  IN 


OP  WILD  HORSE 
MONTANA 


Mr.  MANSFIEL  3.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  bring  M  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  statemei  t  I  have  just  received 
from  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
stating  that  the  Se  sretary  of  the  Interior. 
Sewart  L.  UdaU.  las  set  aside  a  31,000- 
acre  wild  horse  an  1  wildlife  range  in  the 
along  the  Montana- 
„ I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Hansen 
in  the  chair)  hi  is  received  a  similar 
communication,  because  he  is  also  in- 
terested in  the  wild  horse  and  wildlife 


mean 


tie 


thit 


range. 

Mr.  President, 
cause    it    will 
sustenance   for 
wildlife  as  well. 

I  am  happy 
brought  about 
and  I  ask  unani4i' 
printed  in  the 
received  from  the 
terlor  and  the 
of  Land  Managem^ 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 


his  Is  good  news,  be- 
more    feed    and 
horses  and   other 


tie 


Re  x>iu> 


re]  sase 


Maxsfisld: 


xj.s.  dspaktmxn  : 
Bttreau  of 

Wastiington.  D 
Hon.  Mike  MAXsmii), 
U.S.  Senate,  W(uhin0;ton 

DXAB    SKMATOB 

for  the  protection 
wild  horses  In  the 
Montana  and 
of  major  significance. 

Since  you  and 
pressed  an  Interest 
enclosing  a  copy  ol 


Wyoming 


yair 


Secretary  UdaU  has 

range  enlargement 

ous  consent  to  have 

the  letter  I  have 

Department  of  the  In- 

from  the  Bureau 

t. 

ibjection,  the  material 

printed  in  the  Rkcord, 


or  THE  IMTBBIOK. 
li^ND    MaNAGXMKNT, 

,  September  11,  1999. 


.D.C. 

Public  concern 

I  nd  management  of  the 

;  *ryor  Mountains  area  of 

has  been  a  matter 


constituents  have  ez- 

In  this  problem,  we  are 

the  latest  news  release 


explaining  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's 
position  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  O.  Cbow, 
Acting  Director. 

[A  news  release  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,    Bureau   of   Land   ICanagement, 
Sept.  12,  1968] 
BuBXAU  or  Land  Management   Establukbs 
WiLO  HoBsi  Ramos  in  Montana 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
has  set  aside  a  31.000-acre  wUd  horse  and 
wUdllfe  range  in  the  Prycr  Mountains  along 
the  Montana-Wyoming  border.  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  Director  Boyd  L.  Rasmus- 
sen  announced.  The  move  is  being  made  to 
give  Federal  protection  to  a  herd  of  wUd 
horses  whoee  future  has  aroused  nationwide 
attention  for  several  months. 

Rasmussen,  who  visited  the  rugged  moun- 
tain area  recently,  said:  "It  Is  essential 
that  we  move  ahead  Immediately  to  designate 
these  lands  to  provide  Federal  protection 
for  this  national  heritage,  and  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  establish  long-term  manage- 
ment for  both  horses  and  wUdllfe,  Including 
a  mule  deer  herd.  After  signing  this  designa- 
tion. Secretary  Udall  has  authorized  me  to 
appoint  a  special  advisory  committee  to  help 
us  study  humane  and  practical  means  to 
operate  this  range,  and  to  advise  use  of  a 
suitable  method  to  arrive  at  a  balance  be- 
tween the  horses  and  deer  and  the  food 
available  for  them." 

BLM  plans  no  action  to  trap  or  round  up 
horses  from  the  range  at  this  time,  Rasmus- 
sen  said,  and  future  decisions  will  be  based 
upon  consideration  of  committee  recommen- 
dations. The  committee  will  Include  repre- 
sentatives of  wild  horse  crganlzatlons,  hu- 
mane societies,  wildlife  specialists  and  other 
broad  Interests.  The  committee  may  consult 
specialists  In  other  fields  related  to  horses 
for  technical  advice  where  needed. 

Since  a  series  of  public  meetings  last 
spring  to  discuss  preliminary  alternatives 
for  management  of  the  Pryor  Mountain  area, 
the  range  available  for  use  by  the  horses 
has  been  Increased  by  the  addition  of  lands 
within  the  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recre- 
ation Area. 

Rasmussen  said,  "After  visiting  this  area, 
I  am  concerned  that  the  total  numbers  of 
animals — horses  and  big  game — may  not  be 
In  balance  with  food  available  for  them.  I 
agree  with  Montana  State  Director  Harold 
Tysk  of  BLM  and  his  competent  staff  that 
something  must  be  done  to  halt  continued 
soil  and  watershed  problems  which  have 
been  brought  about  by  Intensified  competi- 
tion between  horses  and  wildlife  for  food. 

"At  the  same  time,  we  all  recognize  that 
these  horses  are  a  national  asset  and  the 
Pryor  Mountain  herd  Is  suitable  for  iii.magc- 
ment  of  the  wild  horse  so  Important  In 
Western   history,"   Rasmussen   continued. 

"Another  factor  Is  that  forage  on  8,000 
acres  In  this  area  was  Identified  years  ago  as 
Important  for  mule  deer.  Thus  I  want  the 
best  advice  possible  from  a  wide  range  of 
interests  within  this  committee  before  de- 
veloping a  multiple  use  program  for  the 
area  with  oiu  State  directors  In  Montana  and 
Wyoming." 


REVIEW  OP  WATER  RESOURCE 
PROBLEMS  AND  PROGRAMS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  20)  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  national  water  re- 
source problems  and  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the  re- 
port. 


The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  cleric  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  September  5,  1968,  p.  25830. 

CONOaaSSIONAL  Rccoro.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  represents  a  compromise 
between  the  differing  versions  of  the 
House  and  Senate  upon  the  means  of  ap- 
pointment and  the  qualiflcations  of 
members  of  the  National  Water  Commis- 
sion. 

APPOINTMENT   OF   COMMISSION 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  S.  20  pro- 
vided that  the  members  of  the  Comnu.s- 
sion  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
"by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate."  The  House  amended  tiie 
bill  to  remove  the  requirement  for  Sen- 
ate conflrmatlon.  The  conference  com- 
mittee recommends  that,  in  the  interest 
of  compromise,  the  Senate  recede  from 
disagreement  with  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

QUAUnCATION    Or    MEMBEBS 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  S.  20  pro- 
vided that  no  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  during  his  period  of  service 
hold  another  position  as  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States.  The  House 
amended  the  bill  to  add  the  additional 
prohibition  that  no  member  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  during  his  period  of  serv- 
ice be  a  retired  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  drawing  or  entitled  to 
draw  an  annuity  or  retired  pay. 

The  conference  committee  recom- 
mends deleting  the  House  amendment 
and  adopting  the  language  of  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill.  This  language  would  al- 
low a  retired  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  serve  on  the  Commis- 
sion. Reports  received  by  the  Senate 
committee  from  the  Comptroller  General 
and  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
Indicated  that  the  effect  of  the  prohibi- 
tion in  the  House  amendment  woiild  place 
serious,  far-reacliiiig  and  unintended  re- 
strictions on  the  President's  choice  of 
Commission  members.  Although  the  con- 
ference committee  removed  the  prohibi- 
tion, it  is  nevertheless  the  intent  of  the 
committee  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
persons  appointed  to  the  Commission 
should  not  be  retired  officers  or  officials 
of  the  Federal  water  resource  agencies 
who  have  spent  long  and  continuous  ca- 
reers in  developing  and  administering 
present  Federal  policies.  The  committee 
recognizes,  however,  as  the  House  com- 
mittee did,  in  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House,  that  there 
may  be  unusual  circumstances  in  which 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  retired  Federal  official  as 
a  member  of  the  Commission.  The  com- 
mittee's purpose  in  restoring  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate-passed  bill  was  to 
Insure  that  persons  with  limited  or  peri- 
odic Federal  service  or  with  service  as 
members  of  reserve  units  of  the  military 
would  not  be  prohibited  from  appoint- 
ment to  the  Commission.  If  the  National 
Water  Commission  is  to  be  composed  of 
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the  very  best  minds  in  the  country,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  President  have  the 
discretion  to  call  upon  those  who  are  cur- 
rently in  industry,  business,  and  the 
universities,  but  who  may  have  spent  a 
part  of  their  careers  in  the  service  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  committee  thus  concurs  in  the 
basic  Intent  of  the  House  amendment 
that  long-term  career  officers  or  officials 
of  the  Federal  water  resource  agencies 
should  not  be  appointed  to  the  Commis- 
sion, and  tliat  an  objective  viewpoint 
should  be  achieved  in  the  membership. 
The  committee  does,  however,  feel  that 
a  limited  period  of  Federal  service  should 
not  result  in  a  disqualification.  Compe- 
tent individuals  should  not  be  prohibited 
from  service  simply  because  at  some  time 
during  their  careers  they  devoted  their 
talents  to  military  or  other  public 
service. 

ClVn.  SEBVICE  PSOVISIONS 

The  conference  committee  recom- 
mends adoption  of  two  House  amend- 
ments relating  to  Civil  Service  procedure. 
The  House  deleted  language  limiting  the 
number  of  employees  of  the  Commission 
who  may  be  compensated  in  the  equiva- 
lent of  grade  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule.  In  the  absence  of  specific  pro- 
visions the  allotment  of  such  positions 
would  be  left  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. Similarly,  the  House  deleted 
language  setting  the  compensation  of  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Commission  at 
level  IV  of  the  Federal  executive  salary 
schedule,  and  instead  inserted  language 
leaving  the  determination  of  the  rate  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 

OTHER  AMENDMENTS 

The  conference  committee  recom- 
mends adoption  of  three  further  House 
amendments.  The  first  would  require 
that,  simultaneously  with  the  submittal 
to  the  President  required  by  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  the  reports  of  the 
Commission  and  the  views  of  the  Water 
Resources  Council  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress.  The  second  amendment  would 
place  a  limitation  of  $5  million  upon  the 
appr(H>nations  authorized  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  This  amount 
appears  to  be  adequate  for  the  purpose 
and  Is  In  agreement  with  an  estimate 
provided  by  the  administration. 

The  third  amendment  would  remove 
the  provision  that  the  appointment  of 
the  Executive  Director  shall  be  approved 
by  the  President.  Instead,  the  Director 
will  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  TALKS  ABOUT 
WAR  AND  PEACE 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
week,  President  Johnson  addressed  the 
50th  Annual  American  Legion  National 
Convention,  held  In  New  Orleans.  I  ac- 
companied him  on  his  trip  to  New  Or- 
leans. The  theme  of  the  President's 
remarks  was  the  long  struggle  by  Amer- 
ica to  seek  peace  In  the  world,  following 
the  end  of  World  War  I. 


The  tone  of  the  President's  speech  was 
set  In  his  own  words: 

America  has  constructed  a  policy  to  try 
to  promote  peace  In  the  world.  That  poUcy 
did  not  begm  in  my  AdmlnUtratlon.  That  has 
been  our  policy  for  more  than  20  years  In  the 
making.  It  was  shaped  in  the  bipartisan 
spirit,  by  Republicans  and  Democrats.  It  has 
been  followed  by  four  different  American 
Presidents. 

In  this  time  of  national  discord  and 
dissent,  the  President's  speech  is  a  bea- 
con of  unity  and  patriotism,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  text  of 
the  President's  remarks  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ranarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  the  President  to  the  50th 
Annual  American  Legion  National  Con- 
vention. MuNiciPAi.  Auditorium,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ccmmander  Galbralth, 
Senator  EUender,  Congressman  Teague,  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  American  Le- 
gion and  Ladles  Aiudllary,  my  fellow 
Americans : 

I  am  deeply  touched  and  very  grateful 
for  your  thoughtfulness  and  for  the  pres- 
entatlcn  of  this  award,  on  behalf  of  the 
men  who  have  demonstrated  their  love  of 
country. 

Today,  I  have  come  here  to  your  conven- 
tion to  speak  to  you  in  a  keynote  talk  about 
world  peace — about  your  President's  efforts 
to  achieve  It — the  progress  we  have  made — 
as  well  as  the  tasks  that  lie  ahead. 

It  was  60  years  ago  this  very  month  that 
the  eyes  oi  the  world  were  turned  on  the 
efforts  of  the  American  doughboys  to  reach 
a  railroad  running  across  France,  which 
happened  to  be  the  main  supply  line,  at  that 
time,  of  the  German  Army. 

I  remember  then,  as  a  10-year-old  boy, 
how  we  followed  the  news  of  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  offensive  in  that  faU  of  the  year 
1918. 

Some  of  you  in  this  room  no  doubt  fought 
through  that  battle. 

Some  of  you  were  there,  two  months  later, 
when  the  first  world  war  In  history  was 
brought  to  an  end. 

Now  we  know  how  brief  the  Illusion  of 
peace  was,  on  that  ArmlsUce  Day  a  hall- 
century  ago.  In  the  course  of  five  stormy 
decades,  we  have  learned  how  carefully 
peace  must  be  built  In  a  complex  and  dan- 
gerous world — as  well  as  how  weU  peace  must 
be  guarded. 

World  War  I  had  been  Ignited  by  a  very 
small  flame  In  the  Balkans.  That  was  our 
first  lesson.  Others  foUowed  m  rapid 
profusion : 

We  saw  depressions  leap  continents.  We 
saw  democracy  weakened  and  break  under 
their  weight. 

We  witnessed  the  rise  of  dictators  and 
watched  aggressors  stalk  across  borders. 

We  fought  through  the  Second  World  War 
which  came  in  the  wake  of  their  bootmarka — 
and  before  the  dust  of  war  had  really  settled, 
we  saw  the  rise  of  a  new  aggression. 
We  beheld  the  dawn  of  the  nuclear  age. 
We  saw  the  birth  of  new  nations,  and  the 
death  of  old  colonialism. 

And  from  a  dosen  different  parts  of  the 
globe,  we  heard  the  long  pent-up  cry  for  food 
and  land  and  a  new  day  of  hope  and  dignity. 
These  are  the  conditions  and  developments 
of  our  turbulent  times.  Around  them,  Amer- 
ica has  constructed  a  poUcy  to  try  to  pro- 
mote peace  m  the  world. 

That  policy  did  not  begin  In  my  Admin- 
istration. That  has  been  our  policy  for  more 
than  20  years  In  the  making.  It  was  shaped 
In  a  bipartisan  spirit,  by  Republicans  and 
Democrats, 


It  has  been  followed  by  four  different 
American  Presidents. 

I  have  buUt  upon  it.  I  have  strengthened 
It  where  I  could.  I  have  modified  It  where  I 
needed  to,  to  meet  the  changing  demands  of 
the  changing  years.  But  we  have  always  held 
to  four  essential  Imperatives. 

The  first  imperative— constant  from  Pres- 
ident Truman's  day  to  mine,  is  this:  The 
United  States  of  America  must  remain  the 
strongest  nation  In  aU  the  world. 

I  have  tried  to  take  steps,  even  small  ones, 
that  would  move  us  toward  more  normal 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Communist  countries.  / 

We  shall  continue  that  progress  in  every 
honorable  way  that  Is  open  to  us.  World 
safety  demands  that  the  two  greatest  powers 
on  earth  reduce — if  they  possibly  can — the 
tensions  that  have  held  mankind  In  mortal 
bondage  for  more  than  a  generation. 

But  I  have  always,  also,  been  deeply 
aware — and  I  have  constantly  and  steadily 
warned — that  many  dangerous  and  unre- 
solved problems  face  us. 

Some,  however  concluded  that  changes  of 
such  magnitude  were  taking  place  in  the 
Communist  world  that  we  could  relax  our 
vigilance,  trusting  that  the  Communists 
wanted  the  same  kind  of  world  that  we 
Americans  wanted. 

Today,  the  events  In  Eastern  Europe  make 
it  clear — and  make  It  clear  with  the  force  of 
steel — that  we  are  still  a  long  way — a  long 
way — from  the  peaceful  world  that  we  Amer- 
icans all  v/lsh  lu  see. 

The  message  out  of  Czechoslovakia  Is  plain: 
The  independence  of  nations  and  the  liberty 
of  men  are  today  still  under  chaUenge.  The 
free  parts  of  the  world  will  sur\lve  only 
if  they  are  capable  of  maintaining  their 
strength  and  capable  of  maintaining  and 
building  their  unity. 

Peace  remains  our  objective.  But  we  shaU 
never  achieve  It  by  wishful  ttilnklng,  nor  by 
disunity,  nor  by  weakness. 

The  second  imperative  of  our  policy  for 
peace  is  that  we  must  meet  our  commitments 
and  keep  our  promises  to  use  our  strength  in 
the  face  of  common  danger  to  oppose  aggres- 
sion. 

Self-interest  has  always  been — and  must 
always  be — at  the  root  of  every  action  which 
commits  the  lives  of  American  men. 

When  we  entered  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  NATO,  we  did  so  because  the 
threat  of  a  Communist  takeover  of  Europe 
was  real,  and  because  we  knew  that  Amer- 
ica's security  was  linked  to  the  security  of 
Western  Europe. 

If  Its  human  and  material  resources  In 
Europe  were  to  fall  Into  hostile  hands,  then 
the  balance  of  world  power  would  be  against 
America.  We  would  have  to  become  a  bris- 
tling defensive  fortress  here  at  home,  or- 
ganized against  an  enormous,  dangerous 
threat.  We  would  have  to  live  under  condi- 
tions that  are  drastically  different  from  any 
conditions  that  we  have  ever  known. 

So  that  is  why  America  helped  formulate, 
organize  and  joined  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  And  that  is  why  we  are 
a  strong  part  of  that  organization  today. 

When  we  fought  to  keep  aggression  from 
Ewallowlng  up  South  Korea,  It  was  President 
Harrv  S.  Truman  who  defined  the  self-inter- 
est that  Impelled  our  stand.  Unchallenged 
aggression.  President  Truman  said,  "would 
mean  a  third  world  war,  just  as  similar  in- 
cidents had  brought  on  the  second  world 
war." 

When  President  Elsenhower  sent  troope 
Into  Lebanon,  It  was  to  keep  a  situation 
from  developing  which  could  trigger  In  the 
Middle  East,  and  then  could  draw  us  In. 

When  President  Elsenhower  committed  us 
to  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization, 
and  he  submitted  It  to  our  United  States 
Senate  during  the  Elsenhower  Administra- 
tion, It  was  voted  and  ratified  there  by  a 
vote  of  82  to  1.  It  was  because  President 
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Elsenhower  saw  Soi  theast   Asia  aa  the  key 
to  political  equiUbri  im  in  the  Orient,  vitally 

ruture. 
When  President  K  ennedy  brought  In  addi- 
tional troops  to  Berlin  In  1961,  it  was  be- 

interest  demanded  that 

pledge  and  our  commlt- 

Berlln  free. 


When  President  I  lennedy  put  our  forces 
on  alert  during  the  [^ban  missile  crisis  the 
following  year,  It  wa  i  because  Soviet  missiles 
In  the  Western  1  [emlsphere  Jeopardized 
American  security. 

When  the  first  American  soldiers  went  into 
he  early  106O's,  It  was 
saw  that  If  the  Com- 
munist aggression  tiiere  succeeded,  the  en- 
tire region  of  Sout  least  Asia  would  be  m 
mortal  danger,  and  the  threat  of  world  war 
would  be  more  omlm  >us. 

We  have  heard  a  my  voices  raised  In  op- 
jXMltlon  to  this  star  d.  Indeed,  I  have  sought 
some  of  these  volcei  out.  For,  as  your  Presi- 
dent, I  assure  you  In  these  long  days  and 
nights  for  more  thai  i  five  years  now,  we  have 
searched  every  aven  le  of  thought  and  opin- 
ion on  this  Issue  tb  xt  so  troubles  all  of  our 
people  today. 

But  after  Investigi  ting  carefully  every  pos- 
sible course  of  actio  i,  I  always  come  back  to 
ttaat  wcmlng  of  Pn  ildent  Harry  S.  Truman 
about  -liaw  unchal  enged  aggression  could 
lead  to  another  worl(  I  war. 

Inevitably,  I  alw  lys  come  back  to  that 
judgment  of  Oenen  1  Dwight  O.  Elsenhower, 
who  said  that  if  Si  uth  Vietnam  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Comn  unlsts,  "The  freedom  of 
la  million  people  w(  uld  be  lost  immediately, 
and  that  of  150  m:  Ilion  others  in  adjacent 
lands  would  be  se  lously  endangered.  The 
loss  of  South  Vietnam,"  President  Eisen- 
hower said,  "would  set  in  motion  a  crum- 
bling progress  that  could,  as  It  progressed, 
have  grave  conseqw  nces  for  us  and  for  free- 
dom." 

I  always  come  bai  k  to  these  words,  not  of 
President  Truman  tr  President  Elsenhower, 
but  the  late,  belovi  d  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy, when  be  s«l<  1 :  "For  us  to  withdraw 
from  the  effort  In  Vietnam  would  mean  a 
collapse '  not  only  }f  South  Vietnam,  but 
Southeast  Asia.  Sc  we  are  going  to  stay 
there." 

The  Judgments  of  these  three  former  Presi- 
dents, as  mine  has  b  sen,  were  formed  In  posi- 
tions of  the  gravest  responsibility.  After  see- 
ing, hearing,  readUig  and  studying  all  the 
evidence,  their  Judgments  were  formed  and 
were  unshakeable.  pThe  American  Constitu- 
tion obliges  the  Prekldent  to  make  his  Judg- 
ment, as  Command  tr  In  Chief,  according  to 
what  he  believes  Is  n  the  best  Interest  of  all 
the  American  peopU . 

And  I  have  beUe\ed — as  these  three  Pres- 
idents believed  wh<  >  went  before  me — that 
a  Communist  mill  lary  takeover  In  South 
Vietnam  would  lea  1  to  developments  that 
could  imperil  the  a  scurlty  of  the  American 
people  for  generatlc  as  to  come. 

I  know  very  well  the  cost  of  our  commit- 
ment. Every  day  ai  id  every  night  I  mourn 
every  man  who  hsp  been  lost  or  who  has 
been  wounded. 

But  a  President,  { 
title.  If  he  Is  true 


stood  in  Europe  in 
the  aggression  that 


Korea,    and 

bear  the  wounds  of 


President  worthy  of  this 
to  his  trust,  must  think 
not  only  In  terms  <  t  those  who  have  fallen. 
He  must  think  in  terms  of  the  casualties 
that  might  have  p^n — or  the  dead  who 
might  be. 

How   many   Ameilcan   lives  would   even- 
tually have  been  Ic  it  If  our  forces  had  not 
the  late  1940's  to  block 
threatened,  at  that  time, 
to  sweep  the  Englisi  Channel? 
More  than  34,00(    American  men  fell  In 
hundreds    of    thousands    more 
Korean  battle.  But  how 


many  more  dougbl  oys  would  have  died  If 
the  aggressor  had  lot  been  stopped  there, 
and  the  war  had  »p>  ead  to  other  parts  of  the 
world? 


If  we  had  not  drawn  the  line  against  ag- 
gression La  Vietnam,  in  keeping  wltli  the 
treaty  that  we  signed,  the  SEATO  obligations, 
and  If  the  erosion  of  freedom  had  begun  that 
President  Elsenhower  told  you  about  when  I 
quoted  him  a  moment  ago — some  American 
President — some  President — some  day  would 
have  to  draw  the  line  somewhere  else.  And 
I  ask  you,  at  how  much  greater  a  cost?  How 
many  millions  of  yoimg  Americans  would  be 
lost  in  the  larger  war  that  would  surely  and 
Inevitably  come? 

These  are  the  sobering  questions  that  no 
President  and  no  Commander  In  Chief  can 
escape. 

From  the  very  first,  our  objective  In  Viet- 
nam has  been  to  prevent  the  aggressor  from 
taking  that  land  by  force. 

We  Americans  have  sought  no  advantage — 
except  the  advantage  of  peace.  We  have  tried 
to  fight  a  limited  war — not  to  destroy  an 
enemy,  not  to  win  a  military  victory,  but  to 
try  in  every  way  we  knew  how,  aa  best  we 
could,  to  protect  our  friends,  remain  true  to 
our  obligations,  and  win  a  peace  In  that  part 
of  the  world. 

We  believed  that  to  be  very  much  In  Amer- 
ica's national  interest  then,  and  we  believe  It 
to  be  In  America's  national  Interest  now. 

On  the  night  of  March  31st,  In  a  television 
address  to  this  Nation,  we  launched  a  major 
new  effort  for  peace. 

We  had  already  had  eight  bombing  pauses. 
But  on  that  nlgbt  we  announced  that  we 
would  withdraw  90  percent  of  the  population 
of  Vietnam,  almost  80  percent  of  the  terri- 
tory, from  the  area  that  our  men  were  per- 
mitted to  bomb. 

As  a  result  of  that  effort,  our  negotiating 
team  would  be  willing  to  meet  with  the 
representatives  of  North  Vietnam.  The  enemy 
suggested  that  we  meet  In  Cambodia,  and 
then  he  suggested  that  we  meet  in  Poland. 
Against  great  odds  and  against  the  advice  of 
some  of  our  more  eager  people,  we  finally 
agreed  not  to  meet  In  either  of  those  places, 
but  to  meet  In  Paris.  The  wisdom  of  that 
decision,  I  think.  Is  clear  to  almost  any  of 
you  today. 

We  continue  now  to  hope  that  something 
productive  is  going  to  come  out  of  those 
meetings. 

All  we  have  heard  so  far  is  a  demand  that 
we  do  something  else  without  their  having 
responded  to  our  first  bombing  restrictions. 

Now  let  me  make  it  as  clear  as  I  possibly 
can  why  we  are  still  bombing  and  will  con- 
tinue to  bomb  the  panhandle  of  North  Viet- 
nam— why  re-establishing  the  DMZ,  I  think. 
Is  so  critical  to  peace  In  Vietnam. 

In  the  area  Just  below  the  DBfZ,  we  and 
our  allies  have  some  four  divisions  of  men 
and  the  necessary  people  to  support  them, 
involving  more  than  60,000  Americans  and 
one  division  of  South  Vietnamese.  Just  be- 
hind them  In  the  rest  of  I  Corps  are  an  addi- 
tional 164,000  American  and  Allied  fighting 
men. 

Those  close  to  the  OMZ  are  subjected  dally 
to  artillery  fire  and  the  direct  movement  of 
enemy  forces  across  that  DMZ  against  them. 
Ail  those  men  In  I  Corps  are  constantly  sub- 
jected to  a  massive  flow  of  supplies  and  In- 
filtrators, and  rocket  fire,  through  the  pan- 
handle to  the  northern  part  of  the  battle- 
field. 

These  are  Just  hard.  Inescapable  facts  that 
a  Commander  In  Chief  must  face  up  to  and 
confront. 

So  what  are  our  choices? 

First,  we  could  Invade  North  Vietnam  with 
our  men.  We  could  overrun  their  military  po- 
sitions. We  could  throttle  the  supply  routes 
In  North  Vietnam  Itself.  This  we  do  not  wish 
to  do,  although  it  should  be  clear  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  do  wish  to  Invade  South 
Vietnam,  and  they  are  doing  so— Although 
they  don't  want  to  admit  It. 

Second,  we  could  withdraw  our  forces.  We 
could  retreat  and  surrender  on  the  Install- 
ment plan,  as  some  have  suggested,  by  taking 


our  men  from  below  the  DMZ,  and  turn  over 
the  I  Corps  area,  that  part  of  South  Vietnam, 
to  the  North  Vietnamese.  This,  I  assure  you, 
we  shall  not  do. 

If  we  cannot  take  our  men  in,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  take  our  men  out,  it  appear. 
to  me,  third,  that  the  best  thing  we  can  do 
Is  to  bring  our  planes  to  bear  In  the  pan- 
handle across  the  line  against  the  artillery. 
the  trucks  and  the  rocket  launchers  that  are 
being  fired  on  our  men,  and  to  bring  it  to 
bear  against  the  enemy  trucks,  the  enemy 
troops,  and  the  enemy  supplies  that  are  com- 
ing through.  Every  secondary  explosion — and 
there  were  thousands  there  last  month- 
means  that  that  powder  and  that  steel 
doesn't  have  to  be  brought  back  from  South 
Vietnam  by  some  American  soldier  In  his 
body  if  it  is  stopped  In  North  Vietnam. 

We  are  today  exacting  a  very  substantial 
price  from  the  enemy.  It  requires  patience 
of  all  of  us.  But  we  are  limiting  his  capacity 
to  bring  weight  against  our  forces  and  our 
allies.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
If  we  should  stop  the  bombing  in  the  pan- 
handle, the  military  capacity  of  the  enemy 
to  hurt  our  forces  would  greatly  Increase,  and 
our  casualties  would  skyrocket. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  I  went  to  the  field  with 
a  cable  and  asked  the  commander  of  our 
troops  In  South  Vietnam,  one  of  the  ablest 
commanders  ever  to  wear  a  uniform,  General 
Abrams,  to  give  me  his  viewpoint  on  what 
would  happen  U  I  should  order  him  to  carry 
out  the  suggestion  that  had  been  made  by 
some  of  our  enemies  abroad  and  some  of  our 
friends  at  home  to  stop  the  bombing. 

His  reply  was  simply  this:  If  you  should 
require  me  to  stop  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  you  would  permit  the  enemy  to 
Increase  his  capability  several  fold  in  10  days, 
and  if  be  did,  I  would  be  forced  to  withdraw 
our  men  from  that  area  because  they  could 
no  longer  stand  their  ground. 

I  am  not  going  to  issue  any  order  like  that. 

General  Abrams,  and  not  a  single  field 
commander  we  have,  has  made  that  recom- 
mendation to  me.  I  am  not  a  prophet  or  a 
speculator,  but  I  do  prophesy  that  some  of 
these  men  who  recommend  It  now  would  not 
do  so  If  they  were  there  on  the  DMZ.  and 
could  see  there  what  our  men  face  every  day 
and  face  every  night. 

Therefore,  the  Commander  In  Chief  has 
Insisted  that  the  bombing  will  not  stop  until 
we  are  confident  that  It  will  not  lead  to  an 
increase  In  American  casualties.  That  is  why 
we  have  placed  such  emphasis  on  re-estab- 
lishing the  DMZ. 

We  yearn  for  the  day  when  the  violence 
subsides.  We  yearn  for  the  day  when  our  men 
can  come  home.  No  man  can  predict  when 
that  day  will  come,  because  we  are  there  to 
bring  an  honorable,  stable  peace  to  South- 
east Asia,  and  no  less  will  Justify  the  sacri- 
fices that  our  men  have  died  for. 

But  President  Thleu  of  Vietnam  stated 
his  Intention  at  Honolulu — 'to  continue  to 
assume  all  the  responsibility  that  the  scale 
of  the  forces  of  South  Vietnam  and  their 
equipment  will  permit,  while  preparing  the 
Vietnamese  nation  and  armed  forces  for  the 
Important  and  decisive  role  that  will  be 
theirs  In  the  coming  stages  of  the  struggle. " 
Every  report  I  receive  from  Saigon  reports 
that  the  gallant,  determined  people  of  South 
Vietnam  are  acting  In  accordance  with  that 
statement. 

The  third  Imperative  of  our  program  to 
promote  peace  in  the  world,  like  the  other 
two  I  have  stated.  Is  our  effort  to  assist  other 
countries  to  improve  their  economies.  A 
man's  home,  however  grand  It  Is,  Is  not 
secure  If  It  stands  on  a  street  of  crumbling 
slunxs,  where  people  are  hungry  and  in  de- 
spair. 

Whatever  that  man  does  to  build  up  bis 
neighborhood  Is  an  investment  in  his  own 
security.  This  is  the  principle  which  has  been 
the  base  of  our  programs.  It  Is  here  that  the 
quiet  work  has  progressed.  This  is  slow  work 
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and  stubborn  work.  But  from  South  Korea 
to  Turkey — from  Taiwan  to  Iran — from  Pak- 
isUn  to  Tunisia — there  are  many  success 
stories  In  which  Americans  can  share  the 
great  pride  of  accomplishment. 

Let  me  tell  you.  brlefiy.  what  has  been 
happening  In  Just  one  area  In  our  Hemi- 
sphere, In  Latin  America.  In  the  last  few 
years.  With  our  help,  a  great  struggle  has 
been  taking  place  to  overcome  hunger  and 
ignorance.  These  are  the  victories: 

The  average  per  capita  growth  has  more 
than  doubled. 

Forty-three  million  acres  of  land  have 
been  distributed  to  almost  400.000  families. 

Pood  production  has  Increased  14  per- 
cent, and  manufacturing  production  has 
gone  up  23  percent. 

There  are  340,000  new  schools,  and  7  mil- 
lion   more    children    getting    an    education 

todav. 
Infant  mortality  has  dropped  14  percent. 
The  growth  of  confidence,  the  birth  of 
hope,  have  changed  history  around  the 
globe.  And  thU  is  the  kind  of  change  which 
helps  us  to  build  peace. 

We  have  always  hoped  and  believed  that 
as  our  friends  and  allies  grew  in  strength, 
our  burden  would  grow  less  lonely.  We  have 
been  moving  over  the  last  few  years  toward 
a  long-term  position  in  which  the  United 
States  would  be  able  to  assume  lU  respon- 
sibility in  enterprises  of  common  concern, 
but  our  partners  would  be  able  to  assiune 
theirs. 

This  progress,  too,  is  often  hard  to  see. 
But  it  Is  there.  In  Asia,  six  Pacific  Allies 
are  fighting  beside  us  In  South  Vietnam. 
By  far,  the  greatest  burden  In  that  strug- 
gle— contrary  to  what  Is  often  said — Is  car- 
ried not  by  these  allies,  but  carried  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  themselves.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  current  offensive  in  mid- 
August  of  thU  year,  they  have  suffered 
almost  50  percent  more  casualties  than  we 
Americans  have  suffered. 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  the  South  Vietna- 
mese will  have  1,000.000  men  under  arms — 
1.000.000.  993,000,  to  be  exact;  7.000  short  of 
a  million.  That  Is  out  of  a  nation  of  17  mil- 
lion. We  have  there  550,000,  not  a  million, 
out  of  a  nation  of  200  million.  But  they  have 
one  million  men  under  arms  out  of  a  nation 
of  17  million,  and  they  don't  control  all  of 
that  17  mlUlon. 

The  equivalent  figure.  In  terms  of  popula- 
tion, if  we  had  as  high  a  percentage  of  our 
people  at  the  front  as  they  have.  Instead  of 
having  500,000,  we  would  have  12  million. 
So  this  is  a  rather  remarkable  effort  by  a 
hardpressed.  small  nation  that  is  fighting 
and  dying  for  liberty  that  you  don't  always 
hear  very  much  about. 

The  contribution  of  our  NATO  partners 
offers  another  example  of  partnership.  VS. 
forces  are  one-eighth  of  the  ground  forces  In 
NATO  Europe.  But  they  are  a  critical  element 
m  the  balance,  because  they — and  their  nu- 
clear weapons  that  are  there  with  them — 
supply  the  shield  which  enables  our  allies  to 
provide  Increasingly  for  the  defense  of  West- 
ern Europe. 

We  have  a  right  to  expect  Europe  to  do 
more — and  we  might  as  well  say  that  plainly 
and  frankly.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  them 
to  do  more  in  their  own  defense. 

The  world  of  free  men  and  Independent 
nations  Is  weakened  by  European  isolation- 
ism and  disunity — as  it  was  once  weakened 
by  an  isolaUonist  America  that  it  took  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Chvirch- 
111  a  long  time  to  wake  up. 

We  must  look  to  the  further  enlargement  of 
Europe's  assumption  of  responsibility  of 
their  own  in  the  future.  In  monetary  affairs, 
in  trade  negotlstlona.  in  emergency  food 
problems— acroos  Asia  and  Europe  and  Latin 
America— the  shift  to  partnership  effort  has 
already,  I  assure  you,  been  substantial.  Our 
relative  burdens,  as  the  years  go  by,  become 
lighter. 


I  believe  the  day  will  soon  come — which 
we  have  been  building  toward  for  20  years — 
when  some  American  President  will  be  able 
to  say  to  the  American  people  that  the 
United  States  is  assuming  its  fair  share  of 
responsibility  for  promoting  peace  and  pro- 
gress In  the  world,  but  the  United  States  is 
assuming  no  more  and  no  less  than  Its  fair 
share. 

While  we  can  reduce  our  responsibilities, 
we  must  all  be  cautiotis  enough  never  to 
allow  anyone  to  persuade  us  to  neglect  them. 
In  the  1960's,  I  warn  you  there  Just  might  be 
no  return  to  the  Isolationism  of  the  1930's 
that  brought  on  World  War  II. 

I  warn  you  that  the  voice  of  isolationism 
Is  becoming  strident  once  again  in  some  of 
the  places  that  we  heard  this  same  isolation- 
ist voice  a  generation  ago.  Some  of  it  is  in 
Congress.  Some  of  it  is  on  the  campuses. 
Some  of  It  is  on  the  farms.  Some  of  It  Is  on 
the  streets. 

We  say,  "Why  should  we  be  bothered  with 
the  problems  across  the  sea?"  We  might 
say  we  don't  need  to  be  bothered  with  small- 
pox In  the  next  block,  but  the  facte  of  life 
are,  if  it  is  In  the  next  block,  we  have  to  watch 
It  and  help  stamp  It  out  before  It  gets  to 
oiMT  house. 

The  fourth  Imperative  for  peace  is  that 
we  use  our  Influence,  however  we  can,  to 
keep  trouble  from  erupting  into  an  all-out 
war — or  to  keep  wars  themselves  from  spread- 
ing. Through  the  United  Nations,  through 
the  Organization  of  American  Stales,  and 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  alone,  we  have  already 
helped  to  dampen  the  fires  of  many  potential 
confilcts  in  the  last  10  years. 

America  shouldered  arms  half  a  century 
ago.  "to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 
Later  It  became  quite  fashionable  to  deride 
that  slogan.  For  It  seemed  to  belong  to  a 
simpler  time,  a  time  that  was  uncomplicated 
by  a  shrinking  globe,  and  the  new  face  of 
aggression,  and  the  restlessness  of  emerging 
nations. 

But  I  wonder  today,  looking  back,  if  the 
derision  did  not  come  too  soon.  Democracy 
has  had  Its  times  of  frustration,  it  is  true. 
Democracy  has  even  had  ite  times  of  falltire. 
We  know  it  is  the  best — but  we  also  know 
it  is  the  most  difficult — way  for  men  to  orga- 
nize their  own  affairs. 

Today,  vast  reaches  of  this  world  have 
become  safe  for  democracy.  There  is  some- 
thing deep  m  the  human  spirit  which.  In  the 
end,  demands  government  as  a  result  of  the 
consent  of  those  governed. 

Democracy  Is  showing  the  strength  which 
prophets  30  years  ago  did  not  believe  it  could 
show.  We  are  not  evangelizing  democracy 
around  the  world.  We  are  content  to  let  every 
people  choose  their  own  path  for  develop- 
ment. But  we  are  working  to  promote  peace. 
And  as  It  happens,  peace  is  the  only  environ- 
ment in  which  democracy  can  actually  grow 
and  thrive. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  remind  every  loyal 
son  of  the  Legion,  th"  men  who  have  worn 
the  uniform  of  this  country  and  have  car- 
ried old  glory  to  every  corner  of  the  world, 
and  brought  her  back  without  a  stain  on  It: 
I  would  warn  you,  peace  lovers,  those  men 
who  love  peace  more  than  you  love  men,  but 
are  willing  to  defend  freedom  with  your  own 
life,  that  the  ingredlente  of  peace  are  these: 
strength,  conviction,  principle,  compassion, 
constancy,  patience,  and,  above  all  my  fellow 
Legionnaires  courage. 

Treaties — treaties — yes,  we  have  hundreds 
of  them.  Meaningful  treaties  are  not  ham- 
mered out  by  cowards  who  are  afraid  to  stand 
up  for  what  is  right  when  the  going  is  tough, 
or  afraid  to  die  for  freedom  when  they  are 
required  to  do  so. 

This  afternoon  I  appeal  to  you  to  support 
your  country,  to  support  your  fighting  men, 
to  support  peace  by  maintaining  strength  In 
this  country;  by  refusing,  always,  to  bow  to 
the  demands  of  the  moment;  by  refusing, 
always,  to  sacrifice  principle  and  the  things 


we  hold  dear:  by  standing  as  firm  at  home  as 
you  expect  your  sons  to  stand  abroad,  and 
ask  yourself  if  you  are  doing  It. 

If  you  do  this,  then  I  think  history  will  say 
that  we  caught  up  with  the  promise  of 
Pershing's  doughboys.  I  can  think  of  no  finer 
Judgment  to  be  made  on  you.  or  on  me,  or 
on  our  times,  or  on  the  America  that  we  all 
love. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


THE  CRIMINAL  LAWS  MUST  BE 
ENFORCED 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 

outstanding  citizens  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  Nation  is  Fred  B.  Helms,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  North  Carolina  bar,  who  prac- 
tices in  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Mr.  Helms  has  rendered  many  notable 
services  to  his  State  and  Nation,  and  is 
currently  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Reform  of  the 
Federal  Criminal  Laws. 

On  August  1,  1968,  before  the  KIwanis 
Club  of  Charlotte,  N.C.  Mr.  Helms  made 
some  exceedingly  wise  comments  upon 
the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  criminal 
laws.  His  remarks  on  that  occasion  merit 
widespread  disseminr.tion. 

For  that  reason.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  them  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  am  not  speaking  to  you  today  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Commission  on  Reform 
of  Federal  Criminal  Laws,  nor  as  a  long-time 
member  of  the  Charlotte  KlwanU  Club,  nor 
as  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
and  not  even  as  a  member  of  the  Myers  Park 
Baptist  Church.  I  am  speaking  to  you  as  one 
ordinary  American  citizen  who  believes  firmly 
m  law  and  order. 

More  than  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States,  white,  black,  red 
and  yellow,  are  In  favor  of  law  and  order.  The 
trouble  Is  that  most  of  us  have  been  doing 
too  little  about  It.  as  citizens. 

I  am  speaking  to  you  on  the  subject  of 
crime  or  lawlessness — both  national  and  in- 
ternational. Slice  it  as  you  will,  analyze  it  as 
you  may,  the  number  one  major  problem  con- 
fronting the  United  States  and  the  world 
today  is  crime  or  lawlessness,  national  and  In- 
ternational. If  at  your  age  and  mine  these 
statements  about  crime  and  lawlessness  need 
the  support  of  statistics,  the  FBI  or  I  will 
be  glad  to  load  you  down  with  statistics 
showing  the  alarming  increase  in  major 
crimes  In  the  United  States.  I  give  you  one 
statistic;  during  the  past  7  years,  our  popu- 
lation has  increased  lOTt.  Crime  has  In- 
creased 88%. 

Citizenship  and  patriotism,  like  charity, 
"mtist  begin  at  home."  The  maintenance  of 
law  and  order,  likewise,  must  begin  at  home. 
Indeed,  government  in  a  democracy  or  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  such  as  ours, 
likewise,  must  begin  with  the  individual  citi- 
zen at  home.  However  much  we  enjoy  and 
indulge  in  the  shortsightedness  of  "passing 
the  buck  to  Washington,"  the  facts  remain 
Inescapably  that  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
foresight  and  sacrifices  of  our  forebears  you 
and  I,  individually,  are  Washington,  and  you 
and  I  and  others  like  us  are  directly  respon- 
sible for  "what  comes  out  of  Washington." 
The  danger  In  and  to  this  country  Is  the 
silence,  apathy,  inactivity  and  unconcern  of 
our  law-abiding  citizens  who  sit  supinely  and 
sUently  by  while  a  little  segment  of  the  law- 
less takes  over  the  limelight  and  fixes  the 
poUcies,  m  the  main,  of  our  government. 
Federal,  State  and  local,  when  it  comes  to 
both  national  and  International  crimes.  The 
continuance  of  such  an  Incredible  attitude 
on  the  part  of  our  law-abiding  citizens  could 
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oort  ua  the  Ub«rtl«  wblch  we  Uke  for 
granted  and  for  whl<  h  our  f orebean  fought, 
bled  and  died — an  I.  parentbetlcaUy.  for 
which  our  young  m<  n  are  fighting,  bleeding 
and  dying  on  the  ot  ler  side  of  the  earth. 

Moet  of  us  Mem  to  think  that  law  and 
order,  peace  and  pra  perlty,  succeea  and  hap- 
plneaa  can  all  be  "p  ovlded  by  Washington" 
and  that  all  the  cltl  sen  baa  to  do  U  pay  hU 
taxee.  The  Bmall,  ui  derpald  police  forces  of 
this  country  do  a  fa  r  better  Job  and  give  us 
far  more  protection  than  we  deeerre.  Moet 
of  them  are  untrained.  Some  of  them  make 
mUtakea,  but  with  :  are  exceptions  tbey  are 
honest,  dedicated  n  en  and  women  dealing 
with  the  most  dllB  ;ult  problems  and  the 
most  dangerous  peo]  le  In  our  nation. 

Virtually  all  of  t  lem  are  grossly  under- 
paid, and  yet  we  ez]  ect  a  rookie  cop  in  the 
midst  of  a  riot  to  m  ike  the  fine  distinctions 
as  lawyers.  Judges  ai  id  Juries  In  the  quiet  of 
the  courtroom.  Sue  i  shortsightedness  and 
self-deception  on  thi  i  part  of  the  cltlaens  In 
the  moat  affluent  and  powerful  nation  in 
history  simply  deflei  understanding,  to  say 
nothing  of  explanatl<  n.  The  prevalence  of  the 
attitude  of  "cussln'  '  police  offlcers  and  all 
other  government  ofl  cials,  Federal,  State  and 
local,  m  the  name  c  r  "dissent",  "criticism", 
"partisan  politics"  <t  Jxis'  plain  "national 
pastime"- Is  unbellev  .ble.  By  way  of  Illustra- 
tion, tire-  present  F  resident  of  the  United 
States  has  done  mor  i  for  civil  rights  and  for 
the  Negro  than  any  President  In  the  history 
of  the  Republic  wltii  the  possible  exception 
of  President  Lincoln,  and  yet  President  John- 
son is  the  object  of  v(  nomous  attacks  twenty- 
four  hours  In  the  da  '  not  only  by  the  secular 
news  media  but  bj  the  religious  press  as 
well.  Perhaps  you  might  be  surprised  at 
hearing  a  life-long  E  emocrat  speak  favorably 
of  any  Republican,  >ut  when  Senator  IMrk- 
sen,  a  few  weeks  agn,  stated  "Tou  don't  de- 
mean the  President  i  if  the  United  States",  he 
was  speaking  slmpl;  but  fundamentally  of 
the  foundation  of  a  ty  government. 

In  Vietnam,  we  ai  >  fighting  against  Inter- 
national lawlessness  or  "Communist  World 
Revolution."  Like  It  or  not.  we  are  the  only 
nation  on  earth  st  ong  enough  to  act  as 
policeman  in  opposl  ig  openly  avowed  world 
lawlessness  by  the  ci  >mmunlsts.  I  heard  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Deaj ,  Rusk,  In  the  course  of 
his  address  to  the  :  964  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Law  I  istltute  In  Washington 
state  the  position  ai  d  purpose  of  our  coun- 
try, simply  but  clear  y  as  follows: 

"All  that  Is  needed  to  restore  peace  In  Iaos 
and  Vietnam  Is  for  he  Conunimlsts  to  live 
up  to  the  agreements  they  have  already  made. 
All  that  Is  needed  Is  for  the  Communists  to 
stop  their  aggression  s.  to  go  home,  to  leave 
their  neighbors  alon  i.  When  they  stop  their 
aggressions  and  the  freedom  of  mainland 
South-east  Asia  Is  ai  sured,  there  will  be  no 
ftirther  need  for  any  American  military  pres- 
ence. We  have  nevei  sought  and  we  do  not 
desire  today  any  basi  i  or  other  military  posi- 
tion in  South  Vletnai  i — or  Laos  or  Cambodia. 
Our  forces  in  South-i  ast  Asia  are  there  solely 
In  response  to  the  t  treat  and  the  reality  of 
aggression  from  the   forth." 

If  you  assume  foi  the  sake  of  argument 
that  President  Elsei  hower  and  the  Elsen- 
hower Congresses  we  t  wrong  oh  Vietnam,  If 
you  further  assume  ^at  President  Kennedy 
and  the  Kennedy  C<  ngresses  were  wrong  on 
Vietnam,  and  If  yo  i  further  assiuae  that 
President  Johnson  asd  the  Congresses  during 
his  administration  were,  likewise,  wrong  on 
Vietnam,  you  have  no  evidence  that  these 
Presidents,  RepubUc  m  and  Democratic,  and 
these  Congresses,  Rei  ubllcan  and  Democratic, 
had  anything  In  m  nd  except  their  honest 
attempt  to  do  what  they  honestly  believed 
was  and  Is  best  for  1  be  world  in  general  and 
the  United  States  U  i  particular,  and  yet  on 
the  pretext  of  the  rl|  ht  to  "dissent."  we  have 
come  close  to  losing  bhe  Vietnam  War  on  the 
home  front  In  Amerl  :a  while  our  men  In  the 
armed  services  are  i  Dt  only  winning  on  the 
battle  fields  but  are  { Ivlng  their  Uvea  as  well. 


In  this  connectton  and  In  paaalng,  I  sub- 
scribe to  some  of  the  leading  rellgloua  Jour- 
nals In  America,  both  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant. I  have  been  and  I  am  amased  at  the 
venomous  attitude  of  the  reUglous  press  to- 
ward tne  President  of  the  United  States  and 
other  leaders  because  our  government  doesn't 
establish  peace  in  the  world  and  abolish  pov- 
erty overnight. 

You  might  ask,  "What  do  these  things  have 
to  do  with  crime  and  lawlessnessT"  Just  this: 
Destroy  the  confidence  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  In  their  leaders  and  you  thereby  pro- 
mote disrespect  for  government  and  for  laws. 
The  inevitable  result  is  lawlessness  and  crime 
and  thxis  the  very  foundations  of  our  Repub- 
lic are  undermined. 

The  riots  of  1967  and  1968  In  several  of 
the  major  cities  in  this  country  basically 
were  not  "race  riots."  Primarily,  they  were 
riots  of  lawlessness.  They  were  far  more  eco- 
nomic than  racial.  A  "race  riot"  has  been  de- 
fined as  "a  violent  confrontation  between  two. 
races,  whose  motivating  power  is  racial  en- 
mity."-No  such  confrontation  has  occurred  In 
any  of  the  major  riots.  Moet  of  the  rioters 
have  been  Negroes,  but  It  Is  utterly  unfair  to 
the  more  than  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
Negroes  who  are  law-abiding  citizens  to 
charge  the  Negro  race  as  such  with  respon- 
sibility for  these  riots  of  lawlessness.  Mem- 
bers of  the  white  race,  in  lesser  numbers, 
have  participated  In  riots  but  It  would  be 
equally  unfair  to  the  more  than  ninety-five 
per  cent  of  the  law-abiding  white  citizens  to 
charge  them  as  such  with  responsibility  for 
the  riots. 

In  President  Johnson's  "State  of  the 
Union  Message"  to  the  Congress  on  January 
17,  1968,  he  outlined  the  deplorable  condi- 
tions In  the  ghettos  and  the  vast  plans  and 
programs  of  governments  and  private  enter- 
prise to  Improve  living  conditions  In  the 
ghettos  along  with  the  vast  programs  of 
both  government  and  private  enterprise. 
Including  vast  training  programs  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Jobs  as  well  as  medical 
care  for  the  poor,  but  reminded  one  and  all 
that  these  programs  will  require  time  for 
development  and  fruition,  and  stated: 

"We  know  that  we  cannot  change  all  of 
this  m  a  day." 

In  the  same  message,  the  President  had 
the  following  to  say  about  crime: 

"We,  at  every  level  of  the  government. 
State,  local.  Federal,  know  that  the  American 
people  have  had  enough  of  rising  crime  and 
lavlessness  In  this  country." 

In  outlining  the  broad  scope  of  a  vast  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  for  the 
enforcement  of  law,  President  Johnson  made 
the  following  pertinent  and  disturbing  ob- 
servation : 

"The  frontline  headquarters  against  crime 
Is  In  the  home,  and  In  the  church,  and  In 
the  City  Hall  and  In  the  County  Courthouse 
and  the  Statehouse — not  In  the  far-removed 
national  capital   of  Washington." 

While  government  and  private  enterprise 
are  spending  billions  upon  billions  and  en- 
gaging In  vast  enterprises  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  tht  habitations  and  lives  of  the 
poor,  a  few  Irresponsible  leaders  and  small 
gangs  of  the  lawless  would  burn  down  the 
very  habitations  and  structures  which  are 
being  erected  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
living  conditions  of  the  underprivileged. 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  am  unreservedly  In  favor  of  a  "free 
press";  provided,  it  Is  a  responsible  preu. 
Nevertheless,  It  appears  to  me  that  news 
media  have  been  extremely  shortsighted  In 
some  of  their  policies.  Publicity  made  Rap 
Brown  and  Stokely  Carmlchaell  When  news 
media  headline,  front-page,  and  pleturlse 
such  leaders,  they  unwittingly  make  heroes 
out  of  such  persons  to  the  young,  the  Igno- 
rant, the  Irresponsible  and  the  criminals. 
It  Is  perfectly  natural  that  they  would  feel 
Justified  in  following  such  highly  publiciaed 
leadership.  By  way  of  Illustration,  I  say  to 
you  that  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  President 


of  the  United  States  is  not  "a  mad  dog  from 
Tezaa."  but  I  neither  crave  nor  expect  similar 
publicity  for  this  statement  in  the  news 
media  as  that  given  to  Rap  Brown  when  be 
steted  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  U  "a  nuwl  dog  from  Texas." 

During  the  evening  of  June  24  of  this 
year.  Mayor  Washington,  the  Negro  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Washington,  promptly,  positively 
and  intelligently  moved  the  necessary  police 
force  and  National  Guard  to  trouble  spots 
In  Washington  and  put  down  the  incipient 
riots  before  they  were  born.  These  were  the 
riots  planned  to  follow  the  razing  of  "Resur- 
rection City."  The  Mayor  was  commended 
on  all  sides  except  for  a  few  youthful  and 
Irresponsible  Individuals  who  were  deprived 
of  the  pleasure  of  indulging  In  "a  bit  of  riot- 
ing." They  complained  that  Mayor  Washing- 
ton "did  not  give  them  sufficient  notice.'' 
Here  Is  a  typical  Illustration  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  prompt,  intelligent  prevention 
of  lawlessness  and  the  firm  enforcement  of 
our  laws.  This  was  vastly  different  from  the 
Inept  handling  or  lack  of  handling  of  the 
massive  riots  m  Washington  In  1967.  It  also  Is 
a  clear-cut  example  of  the  way  crime  and 
lawlessness  should  be  handled,  for  the  good 
of  all,  despite  all  the  tearful  sentimentality 
of  a  few  misguided  leaders  who  display  f.ir 
more  sentiment  than  common  sense. 

I  for  one  am  fed  up  with  the  repeated 
"scare"  headlines  and  statements  to  the  effect 
that  this  great  nation  Is  quaking  in  fear  and 
terror  on  account  of  a  little  band  of  Irre- 
sponsible leaders  and  criminals.  I  do  not  ad- 
vocate and  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  law-abiding  citizens  of 
this  country  resort  to  direct  acts  of  violence, 
but  our  leaders.  Federal,  State  and  local,  need 
to  be  told  In  no  uncertain  terms  that  the 
patience  and  restraint  of  the  law-abldl::g 
citizens  of  this  country  have  been  stretched 
near  the  breaking  point  and  that  their  full 
power  will  be  unleashed  at  the  ballot  box 
and  through  constituted  authority  rather 
than  in  violence  In  the  streets. 

I  heartily  recommend  and  subscribe  to  the 
following  statements  and   platform: 

"Developments  In  Newark,  Detroit  and 
other  strlfetorn  cities  make  It  crystal  clear 
that  the  primary  victims  of  the  riots  are  the 
Negro  citizens.  That  they  have  grave  griev- 
ances of  long  standing  cannot  be  denied  or 
minimized.  That  the  riots  have  not  con- 
tributed In  .any  substantial  measure  to  the 
eradication  of  these  Just  complaints  Is  by 
now  obvious  to  all. 

"We  are  confident  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Negro  community  joins  us 
in  opposition  to  violence  in  the  streets.  Who 
Is  without  the  necessities  of  life  when  the 
neighborhood  stores  are  destroyed  and 
looted?  Whose  children  are  without  milk 
because    deliveries   cannot   be    made? 

Who  loses  wages  because  of  a  breakdown 
in  transportation  or  destruction  of  the  place 
of  employment?  Who  are  the  dead,  the  in- 
jured and  the  Imprisoned?  It  Is  the  Negroes 
who  pay  and  pay  and  pay.  whether  or  not 
they  are  Individually  Involved  In  the  rioting. 
And  for  what? 

"Killing,  arson,  looting  are  criminal  acts 
and  should  be  dealt  with  as  such.  Equally 
guilty  are  those  who  Incite,  provoke  and  call 
specifically  for  such  action.  There  Is  no  in- 
justice which  Justifies  the  present  destruc- 
tion of  the  Negro  community  and  Its  people. 

"We  who  have  fought  so  long  and  so  hard 
to  achieve  Justice  for  all  Americans  have 
consistently  opposed  violence  as  a  means  of 
redress.  Riots  have  proved  Ineffective,  dis- 
ruptive and  highly  damaging  to  the  Negro 
population,  to  the  clvU-rlghts  cause,  and  to 
the  entire  nation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"And  finally,  we  support  President  John- 
son's call  upon  all  our  people,  black  and 
white  alike,  in  all  our  cities  to  Join  in  a  de- 
termined program  to  maintain  law  and  order, 
to  condemn  and  to  combat  lawlessness  In  all 
its  f<nins,  and  firmly  to  show  by  word  and  by 
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deed  that  riot,  looting  and  public  disorder 
will  Just  not  be  tolerated. 

"No  one  benefits  under  mob  law.  Let's  end 
It  now." 

The  foregoing  statements  were  made  on 
July  36,  1967  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  Kmg,  Jr.: 
A.  Philip  Randolph,  vice  president  of  the 
AFIi-CIO;  Roy  WUklns,  executive  director. 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
colored  People;  and  Whitney  M.  Young.  Jr.. 
executive  director.  National  Urban  League, 
four  of  the  wisest,  most  experienced  and  far- 
sighted  Negro  leaders  not  only  in  America 
but  in  the  world. 

In  conclualon.  It  is  time  to  let  It  be  known 
m  no  uncertain  terms  from  the  Capital  of 
this  countary,  from  the  capitals  of  each  of  the 
fifty  states,  the  Mayors  of  our  cities  and  from 
the  Chairmen  of  the  Boards  of  County  Com- 
mlasioners  throughout  the  Nation  that  the 
full  power  of  all  of  our  governments.  Federal, 
State  and  local,  will  be  Immediately  available 
to  prevent  lawlessness  and  enforce  our  laws 
and  that  this  country  will  no  longer  tolerate 
lawlessness  whether  by  a  handful  of  crimi- 
nals or  Irresponslbles  in  the  streets  or  by 
pampered  hippies  In  coUeges  and  universities. 
Any  other  policy  inevitably  will  lead  to 
anarchy  and  out  of  anarchy  Inevitably  will 
come  a  police  stote  or  dictatorship,  and  the 
very  people  who  are  exploiting  the  liberties 
and  violating  the  laws  of  this  country  will  be 
the  first  to  suffer.  If  you  have  any  doubt 
about  the  danger,  take  a  look  at  the  history 
of  communism.  If  you  have  any  doubt  about 
our  ability  to  enforce  our  laws  and  control 
our  destiny,  take  a  look  at  what  one  man 
was  able  to  do  In  France,  and  In  a  far  more 
serious  sItuaUon,  within  the  past  few  weeks. 
But.  we,  the  law-abiding  citizens  of  this 
country,  both  black  and  white,  have  serious 
work  to  do.  whUe  there  Is  still  time.  Let  us 
be  up  and  about  It. 


MRS.  FRED  W.  MORRISON,  THE 
NORTH  CAROLINIAN  OF  1967 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Stote 
magazine,  of  Raleigh.  N.C..  published  an 
article  entitled  "The  North  Carolinian  of 
1967"  In  its  issue  of  January  15,  1968. 
The  North  Carolinian  of  1967,  who  had 
been  selected  by  the  State's  committee  of 
Judges,  was  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Morrison,  of 
Kill  Devil  Hills.  N.C.,  and  Washington, 
DC. 

Mrs.  Morrison  has  done  a  magnificent 
Job  in  many  capacities  In  promoting  in 
North  Carolina  and  the  Nation  Paul 
Green's  great  drama,  "The  Lost  Colony," 
which  depicts  In  dramatic  fashion  the 
attempt  of  Sir  Walter  Re,lelgh  to  plant 
the  first  settlement  of  English-speaking 
people  in  the  New  World. 

Since  this  drama  portrays  with  elo- 
quence and  fidelity  one  of  the  great 
events  In  our  Nation's  history.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  State's 
article  concerning  Mrs.  Morrison  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

Tax  Noam  CaaouNiAif  or  1967 
(By  Bill  Sharps) 

The  North  CaroUnlan  of  1967  Is  Mrs.  Fred 
W.  Morrison  of  KlU  Devil  Hills,  N.C..  and 
Washington,  D.C.  The  State's  coounlttee  of 
Judges  selected  Mrs.  Morrison  because  of  her 
phenomenally  succeasful  leadership  of  the 
Roanoke  Island  Historical  Association  for 
the  past  six  years.  Mrs.  Morrison  was  elected 
for  another  two-year  term  at  the  December 
meeUng  of  the  Association  m  Raleigh. 

The  Assoclatton'B  chief  enterpriae— pres- 
entation of  Paul  Green's  The  Lost  Colony 
since  1937— had  struggled  for  25  years  to 


keep  going.'  There  had  been  a  succession  of 
chairmen,  directors,  managers.  In  1961,  Mrs. 
Morrison  took  over  a  responsibility  which  had 
become  known  as  a  thankless  and  hopeless 
chore.  Almost  Immediately,  the  forttmes  of 
The  Lost  Colony  began  to  change.  Promo- 
tion was  stepped  up,  both  theatre  and  pro- 
duction were  Improved,  and  attendance  and 
revenues  Increased.  Solvency  replaced  near 
bankruptcy. 

Mrs.  Morrison,  widely  known  and  respected 
In  this  state  and  elsewhere,  brought  new 
financial  and  moral  support  to  the  Associa- 
tion. She  gave  freely  of  her  time,  energy  and 
devotion  to  the  work,  and  in  1963  was  named 
also  as  producer  of  the  play,  the  first  per- 
son to  hold  this  title.  The  ."promotion"  was 
a  recognition  both  of  her  competence  and 
dedication. 

In  putting  The  Lost  Colony  on  a  firm, 
business-like  and  successful  basis,  Mrs.  Mor- 
rison accomplished  something  that  had 
eluded  Lost  Colony  supporters  for  nearly 
three  decades,  and  no  persons  appreciate 
this  more  than  the  many  chairmen  who 
preceded  her  (Including  this  writer).  If  you 
win  take  their  word  for  It,  hers  was  a  con- 
tribution to  North  Carolina  deserving  of  the 
highest  recognition. 

The  North  Carolinian  of  1967  was  born 
Emma  Neal  McQueen,  attended  Laurlnburg 
High  School,  Flora  Macdonald  College,  and 
Hardbarger's  Business  College  In  Raleigh. 
From  1930  to  1933  was  a  secretary  of  Gov- 
ernor O.  Max  Gardner.  Later  she — was 
Gardner's  secretary  when  he  opened  law 
offices  In  Washington.  D.C. 

In  1938  she  was  married  to  Fred  W.  Mor- 
rison, Governor  Gardner's  law  partner,  and 
a  year  later  resigned  her  secretarial  posi- 
tion. The  Morrisons  have  a  daughter.  Mrs. 
Walter  A.  Stroud. 

In  Washington,  D.C.  Mrs.  Morrison  served 
as  President  of  the  Woman's  National  Dem- 
ocratic Club,  1950-62;  President  of  the  North 
Carolina  Society  of  Washington,  1968-60. 
She  was  Chairman  of  the  Inaugural  Ball 
Invitation  Committee  for  President  Ken- 
nedy's Inauguration.  She  has  served  as  a 
Director  of  the  Davis  Memorial  Goodwill  In- 
dustries, the  Girl  Scouts,  and  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association.  She  received 
the  Charles  A.  Cannon  Award  from  the  N.  C. 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Antiquities  In 
1965.  She  Is  listed  in  "Who's  Who  of  Ameri- 
can Women."  She  Is  a  National  Trustee  of 
the  Harry  S.  Trtunan  Library. 

The  Morrisons  have  retained  close  ties 
with  North  Carolina.  She  Is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  of  St.  Andrews  Pres- 
byterian College,  and  vice-chairman  of  the 
Historic  Bath  Commission. 

Through  the  Roanoke  Island  Historical  As- 
sociation, and  also  in  personal  effort,  the 
Morrisons  have  worked  with  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice In  the  program  to  expand  the  Fort  Raleigh 
National  Historic  Site. 


NOMINATION    OF   ABE    FORTAS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  WaU  Street  Journal  of 
Wednesday,  September  11,  1968,  there 
appeared  an  excellent  editorial  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Abe  Fortas. 

The  editorial  appropriately  points  out 
the  political  aspects  of  his  appointment 
as  well  as  the  political  questions  raised 
by  his  confirmation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  as  Mr.  Justice  Fortas 

The  messy  battle  over  the  confirmation  of 
Abe  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice,  which  promises 


to  become  more  messy  sUU,  reflects  no  credit 
on  anyone  involved.  In  our  view,  though,  it's 
worth  noUng  that  the  major  blame  Ues  with 
President  Johnson,  Chief  Justice  Warren  and 
the  Supreme  Court  Iteelf. 

The  view  is  heretical,  of  course,  and  no 
doubt  over  the  next  few  weeks  we  shall  hear 
a  great  deal  about  how  a  little  band  of  will- 
ful rednecks  Is  playing  politics  with  the  Su- 
preme Court.  And  Indeed,  the  Senators  pre- 
pared to  filibuster  against  the  appointment 
cannot  escape  a  share  of  blame.  Senator 
Thurmond  was  unnecessarUy  discourteous  to 
Mr.  Fortas.  Pornography  Is  not  one  of  the 
naUon's  truly  burning  Issues,  and  showing 
stag  films  is  not  oiur  idea  of  how  to  r\m  the 
world's  greatest  deliberative  body. 

Let  It  be  also  said  straightaway  that  we 
find  It  unfortunate  that  the  long-standing 
tensions  involved  In  this  case  must  descend 
on  poor  Mr.  Fortas.  While  we  agree  with  far 
from  all  of  his  decUlons,  we  think  they  do 
reflect  the  operaUon  of  a  Judicial  InteUigence. 
rather  than  merely  a  doctrinaire  New  Deal- 
Ism  In  the  abstract,  we  would  find  him  an 
acceptable  Chief  Justice,  and  quite  possibly 
better  than  that. 

Consider  the  circumstances  of  his  appomt- 
ment.  however.  Chief  Justice  Warren  resigns, 
at  least  provisionally,  with  the  apparent  In- 
tention of  allowing  President  Johnson  to 
appoint  a  replacement  who  would  continue 
the  views  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Presi- 
dent both  support.  The  appointment  goes  to 
Mr  Fortas.  once  the  President  s  personal  at- 
torney and  even  now  his  backstairs  adviser. 
In  turn  Mr.  Fortas'  post  Is  filled  by  Homer 
Tnornberry,  a  Judge  no  doubt  qualified  In  the 
minimum  sense  of  being  reasonably  com- 
petent, but  distinguished  from  dozens  of 
other  equally  qualified  Individuals  only  by 
his  long  and  close  personal  friendship  with 
the  President. 

The  pauonage  politics  involved  should  by 
itself  dissolve  the  notion  that  a  Presidential 
nomination  to  the  Court  Is  somehow  sacro- 
sanct when  It  reaches  the  Senate.  Indeed, 
If  the  President  had  gone  even  so  far  as  to 
link  Mr.  Fortas  with  some  impartial  and  un- 
questionably distinguished  nominee,  we 
doubt  that  many  of  the  opponents  would 
have  felt  a  moral  Justification  for  so  drastic 
a  tactic  as  a  filibuster. 

But  there  is  more  to  the  case,  for  In  recent 
years  the  Court  has  been  engaging  Itself  In- 
creasingly m  Issues  once  considered  political 
questions  for  the  leglslaUve  branch  to  decide. 
As  many  people  argue,  some  good  has  come 
from  such  Instances  of  Judicial  legislation  as 
the  school  desegregation  and  legislative  ap- 
portionment cases.  At  the  same  time,  the 
latter  case  was  too  sweeping:  and  subsequent 
ones  like  the  recent  open  housing  decision 
have  revealed  not  a  hesitancy  but  an  eager- 
ness to  Intrude  on  the  leglslaUve^Dle. 

So  what  has  happened  In  re/Mr.  Justice 
Fortas  is  this:  The  Court  haa/been  writing 
Its  majority's  social  and  econcfcalc  views  Into 
the  law.  Mr.  Warren  provisionally  resigned 
in  an  effort  to  see  that  It  continues  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Johnson  appointed  his  irtisted  friends  in 
part  to  accomplish  the  same  end. 

The  Court,  Mr.  Warren  and  Mr.  Johnson 
aU  have  been  playing  politics  for  all  It  Is 
worth.  All  three  have  been  using  every  means 
at  their  disposal  to  make  siu^  the  Judicial 
branch  advances  their  social  and  economic 

views.  J    ,.  * 

Why  then  should  anyone  be  surprised  that 
those  who  oppose  the  views  In  question  also 
start  playing  politics,  start  using  whatever 
means  they  can  find  to  see  that  those  views 
do  not  prevail? 


XJTAH'S  MRS.  BYRON  FISHER.  THE 
NETW  MRS.  AMERICA 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  recent  adjournment  of  Congress. 
Mrs.  M.  Byron  Fisher,  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah,  won  the  title  of  "Mrs.  America." 
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The  brown-hair*  cl  mother  of  three  Is 
the  wife  of  an  attc  mey,  and  works  as  a 
substitute  teacher  n  the  Salt  Lake  City 
school  system. 

She  is  the  second  Mrs.  Utah  In  4  years 
to  be  crowned  Mn .  America.  Mrs.  Don 
L.  Buehner,  of  Sal ;  Lake  City,  won  the 
honor  in  1965.  Ano  her  Utah  contestant. 
Mrs.  Dean  Payne,  of  Provo,  was  first 
runner-up  in  1967. 

As  the  Deseret  N  bws  stated  In  an  edi- 
torial on  August  26 

The  selection  of  kJre.  M.  Byron  (Jo«n) 
Fisher  of  Salt  Lake  Jlty  as  Mrs.  America  Is 
Utah's  good  fortun  s  as  well  as  hers.  It 
draws  attention  to  he  fact  that  ours  Is  a 
State  where  a  woma  t'a  most  Influential  and 
Important  role  Is  si  111  what  It  always  has 
been — that  of  wife  i  nd  mother.  It's  In  this 
role  that  she  determ  nes  whether  or  not  her 
children  develop  ch  meter,  discipline,  and 
self-understanding.  On  how  well  she  does 
her  Job  depends  the  tlnd  of  society  we  have. 

Utahans  everywl  ere  are  proud  of  Mrs. 
Plsher  and  congra  ;ulate  her  on  her  ac- 
compll^ments. 

I  ask  unanimoui  consent  to  have  sev- 
etal  ancles  from  Salt  Lake  newsppers 
concerning  Mrs.  Ilsher  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  ( bjectlon,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

I  From  the  Desere 
Bravo, 

The  selection  of 
Fisher  of  Salt  Lake 
Utah's  good  fortune 


News.  Aug.  26,  1968] 
Aks.  FisHxa 

Mrs.    M.    Byron    (Joan) 
City  as  Mrs.  America  Is 
18  well  as  hers. 
It  helps  prove  Ut  ih's  boast  as  a  state  of 


charming,    attractlvi  i 
like  Mrs.  Fisher.  In 


has  had  at  least  el|  ;ht  winners  of  national 


queen,  homemaker. 


America  1965  was  a  T  'tahan.  So  was  last  year's 
first  runnerup.  And  now  Mrs.  America  1968. 

It  gives  Mrs.  Fla  her  an  opportunity  to 
boost  Utah  m  her  qiany  appearances  across 
the  nation. 

Moreover, 
that  ours  Is  a  state 


It  draw  I  attention  to  the  fact 


It's  m  this  role  that 
or  not  her  children 


that  are  responsible 
resent  Is  proud  of  yo 


Fisher.  29,  of  Salt 
Mrs.  America  of  1961 


Mrs.  Terry  Cole.  Jr 
runnerup,   and   Mrs 


tiara  of  sapphires, 
was   placed  on  Mrs 


accomplished    women 
the  past  10  years.  Utah 


}r  beauty  contests.  Mrs. 


where  a  woman's  most 
Influential  and  Impbrtant  role  Is  still  what 
It  always  has  been—fhat  of  wife  and  mother, 
she  determines  whether 
develop  character,  dis- 
cipline, and  self-understanding.  On  how  well 
she  does  her  Job  deqends  the  kind  of  society 
we  have. 

Congratulations,  dirs.  Fisher,  not  only  on 
the  fine  recognition  that  has  come  your  way 
but  also  on  the  p4  rsonal  accomplishments 


ror  it.  The  state  you  rep- 


|Prom  the  Salt  Lak  s  City  Tribune.  Aug.  24. 
19681 
Utahan  Oarnexs   VIrs.  America  Crown 
St.    Patji,.    Minn.- -Mrs.    Utah.    Mrs.    Joan 


..ake  City,  was  crowned 
Friday  night. 


The  128-pound  bi  own-haired  beauty  Is  a 
mother  of  three,  wlf  i  of  M.  Byron  Fisher  and 
works  as  a  substlti  ite  teacher  In  the  Salt 
Lake  City  school  sys  lem. 

Mrs.   Wyoming,  ftf^.   Chris  Eamay.  33.   of 
runnerup;    Mrs.    New 
Mexico.  Mrs.  Joy  B^lemann,  34,  of  Univer- 
sity Park,  second  rv  anerup:  Mrs.  California, 
28,  of  La  Canada,  third 
Missouri,   Mrs.   Mildred 
Harris.  43.  of  Raytcforn,  fourth. 

Forty-nine  contei  tants  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  all  contiguous  states  of  the 
union  except  Oklah  tma  watched  as  a  936.000 


diamonds   and   emeralds 
Fisher's  head   by  Mrs. 


Marlene  Cochran  of  Shawnee  Mission,  Kan., 
the  1968  Mrs.  America. 

IN  11  coMPrrmoNs 

All  the  contestanU  went  through  a  gruel- 
ing series  of  11  official  competitions. 

Mrs.  Fisher  placed  first  in  safe  driving; 
was  one  of  the  fotir  top  winners  in  the  fash- 
ion event;  was  one  of  eight  finalists  in  the 
Mrs.  Savings  Bond  competition,  and  a  finalist 
in  the  pancake  cooking  event. 

Her  husband  accompanied  her  to  the  10- 
day  competitions  but  the  couple's  children — 
Debra.  6;  Michael,  4;  and  Janae.  3 — were 
home  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

TO  APPIAR  at  fair 

The  new  Mrs.  America  will  make  appear- 
ances at  the  Minnesota  State  Fair  for  the 
next  10  days. 

In  addition  to  being  a  substitute  school 
teacher,  she  also  acts  as  a  volunteer  guide  at 
the  Brlgham  Young  home  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mrs  Fisher  holds  an  education  degree  from 
Brlgham  Young  University.  She  has  served  as 
a  counJMlor  to  teen-age  girls  and  is  interested 
in  sewing,  cooking,  flower  arranging  and 
piano  playing. 

When  Mrs.  Fisher  won  her  Utah  crown  in 
Salt  Lake  City  June  IS,  she  gave  a  big  share 
of  credit  to  her  husband. 

She  said  Mr.  Fisher,  an  attorney,  had  picked 
up  an  application  for  the  contest  only  four 
days  before  the  state  contest  "and  he  filled 
It  out  except  for  a  few  questions  he  asked 
me." 

[From  the  Deseret  News,  Aug.  24,  1968] 

Salt  Lake  Mother  New  Mrs.  America 

(By  Paul  Swenson) 

A  beautiful  Utah  mother  who  survived  aa 
an  only  daughter  by  beating  her  brothers  In 
everything,  was  chosen  Friday  night  from  61 
contestants  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  u  "Mrs. 
America." 

"I'm  thrilled  at  the  honor  not  only  for  my- 
self, but  for  my  state,"  sal<l  brown-haired 
Mrs.  M.  Byron  (Joan)  Fisher.  29.  1264  E.  3700 
South.  Salt  Lake  City,  in  a  telephone  Inter- 
view. 

When  the  Utah  mother  of  three  piled  up 
points  during  the  week-long  competition  by 
winning  the  safe-driving  contest,  placing 
second  in  the  fashion  and  pancake  events, 
and  among  the  top  eight  in  savings  bond 
competition,  she  had  an  inkling  that  she 
might  have  a  chance  to  win. 

I'lrr  I    OTHERS 

"But  I  kept  reminding  myself  that  there 
were  SO  other  contestants  and  that  any  one 
of  them  could  win." 

It  was  the  second  Mrs.  Utah  in  four  yeara 
to  be  crowned  Mrs.  America.  Mrs.  Don  L. 
(Alice)  Buehner  of  Salt  Lake  City  won  the 
honor  in  1966.  Another  Utah  contestant.  Mrs. 
Dean  (Jaynann)  Payne  of  Provo  was  first 
runner-up  in  1967. 

"Joanle  was  an  only  daughter  and  she  had 
to  learn  to  be  an  expert  at  everything  to  com- 
pete with  her  brothers."  a  neighbor  from 
the  Provo  street  where  Mrs.  Fisher  grew  up 
said  today. 

"She  learned  to  camp  and  to  ski  and  to 
drive  and  did  everything  well.  She's  the  kind 
of  a  woman  who  borrows  extra  'applesklver' 
pans  to  make  her  specialty  dessert  for  the 
neighborhood  young  people  and  who  makes 
matching  pajamas  for  her  whole  famUy  at 
Christmas." 

The  new  Mrs.  America  will  receive  a  (4,000 
cash  prize,  a  trip  with  her  husband  to  South 
America,  another  week's  vacation  with  her 
husband  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  a  $500  ward- 
robe and  a  contract  for  personal  apiiearances. 

RULES  fair 
But  first  she  must  spend  10  days  reigning 
over  the  Minnesota  State  Fair  and  this  will 
mean  the  first  separation  from  her  husband 
and  family. 


"I'll  do  the  cooking  and  the  washing,"  her 
husband,  a  Salt  Lake  lawyer,  laughed  today. 
"That's  an  easy  thing  to  do  for  so  much 
recognition.  The  mothers  of  the  world  don't 
get  as  much  as  they  deserve." 

Mrs.  America  doesn't  have  any  mother-in- 
law  troubles  either. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Fisher,  Provo,  are 
baby-tending  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

"We're  going  to  enjoy  the  children,  aren't 
we?"  Mrs.  Fisher  smiled  after  learning  her 
daughter-in-law  had  won. 

Debra  Fisher.  6,  called  up  all  her  friends 
to  tell  them  the  good  news,  and  Michael 
Fisher,  4,  said  "Oh,  great."  Janae  Fisher.  2, 
was  uncomfortable  with  the  new  honor. 
"My  mommy's  not  Mrs.  America,  she's  Mrs. 
Utah."  she  insisted. 

Mrs.  Fisher  was  crowned  with  a  $36,000 
tiara  of  sapphires,  diamonds  and  emeralds 
by  the  1907  Mrs.  America,  Mrs.  Marlene 
Cochran.  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 

Asked  how  she  managed  to  win  the  safe- 
driving  contest,  Mrs.  Fisher  answered: 

"My  father's  a  Volkswagen  dealer,  that's 
how." 

suR  teacher 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  (Chuck)  Peterson.  1251 
Cedar  Ave.,  Provo.  drove  to  St.  Paul-Minne- 
apolis to  watch  their  daughter  in  the  contest 
finals.  They  left  for  Utah  with  their  car 
packed  with  Hawaiian  pineapple.  Alaskan 
crab,  Montana  cherries  and  other  gifts  Mrs. 
Plsher  received  from  the  other  contestants. 

Mrs.  Fisher  is  a  substitute  teacher  la 
Granite  and  Murray  School  Districts.  She 
received  an  education  degree  from  Brlgham 
Young  University  and  has  served  as  a  volun- 
teer guide  at  the  Beehive  House  In  Salt  Lake 
City. 

She  teaches  the  Laurel  class  in  her  ward 
YWMIA  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints. 

Mrs.  America's  husband  nominated  her  for 
the  state  honor  only  a  few  days  before  the 
deadline. 

"He  told  me  I  really  didn't  have  anything 
to  say  about  it,"  Mrs.  Fisher  said.  "Then  he 
said  if  I  really  dldnt  want  to  he  would  with- 
draw my  name,  but  I  told  him  to  go  ahead." 

Although  Mrs.  Fisher  didn't  place  in  the 
cooking  section  of  the  Mrs.  America  contest 
at  St.  Paul,  her  practice  at  home  paid  off. 

"She  wanted  to  cook  a  lOO-year-old  Utah 
Pioneer  dinner  for  the  contest  and  she  kept 
trying  recipes  out  on  us,"  her  mother-in-law 
said.  "She  tried  three  sauces  for  a  pudding 
dessert  and  all  of  them  were  too  rich." 

Mrs.  Fisher  finally  settled  for  Pioneer  Ap- 
ple Dumplings,  a  recipe  she  obtained  from 
the  Beehive  House. 

All  but  one  of  the  runners-up  to  Mrs. 
America  were  from  the  West.  Mrs.  Wyoming, 
Mrs.  Chris  Esmay,  Cheyenne,  was  first 
runner-up.  The  others  were  Mrs.  New  Mexico, 
Mrs.  Joy  Bertemann.  University  Park,  second: 
Mrs.  California.  Mrs.  Terry  Cole,  Jr.,  La 
Canada,  third;  Mrs.  Missouri,  Mrs.  MUdred 
Harris,  Raytown,  fourth. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  House 
Resolution  1239,  90th  Congress,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Tennessee  as  a  member  of  the  Special 
Committee  To  Investigate  Campaign  Ex- 
penditures, vice  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia, 
excused. 

Tixe  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  1371)  to  provide  that  it  be  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  be  called  by  the  President 


of  the  United  States  in  1971,  to  be 
planned  and  conducted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  EducaUon,  and  Welfare,  and 
for  related  purposes. 


REPORT  ON  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Librar- 
ian of  Congress,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, including  the  Copyright  Offlce,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1967, 
which,  with  an  accompanying  report  and 
documents  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


PETITION 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  petition,  signed  by  R.  L. 
Bums,  and  sundry  other  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  praying  for  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  extend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  cover  farm- 
workers, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HM.  1340.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  accept  donations  of 
land  lor.  and  to  construct,  administer,  and 
maintain  an  extension  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  in  the  States  of  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  and  for  other  purposes.  Rept.  No. 
1537). 

By  Mr.  GRUENING.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  3406.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  providing 
for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska  into 
the  Union  In  order  to  extend  the  time  for  the 
filing  of  applications  for  the  selection  of  cer- 
Uin  lands  by  such  State  (Rept.  No.  1567). 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  2271.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domingo 
Lamadriz  (Rept.  No.  1561): 

S.  3040.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  E. 
Naranjo  (Rept.  No.  1552); 

S.  3080.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto  Julio 
D'Escoubet  Blanco  (Rept.  No.  1553); 

S.  3172.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  George 
Alfonso  Hernandez  Canlzares  (Rept.  No. 
1554): 

S.  3181.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Mete  V. 
Altug   (Rept.  No.  1656); 

S.  3223.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
Alfredo  Mllera  (Rept.  No.  1556); 

S.  3239.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
P.  Garcia  (Rept.  No.  1567) ; 

S.  3280.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
M.  Leon  (Rept.  No.  1558); 

S.  3285.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Fausto  So- 
ler-Amor  (Rept.  No.  1559); 

S.  3365.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Emlllo 
Ambroslo  TruJlUo  (Rept.  No.  1560); 

S.  3398.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Cheng-hual 
LI   (Rept.  No.   1561); 

8.  3441.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fermln 
Ferro  (Rept.  No.  1562): 

S.  3456.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Miguel 
Angel  Garcia  Plasencia   (Rept.  No.  1563); 

S.  3568.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jack  Edward 
Cooley  (Rept.  No.  1564); 

S.  3572.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Renee 
Dlez  de  Force  (Rept.  No.  1666);  and 

S  J.  Res.  185.  Joint  resolution  to  grant 
the  status  of  permanent  resident  to  Maria 
Mercedes  Rlewerts  (Rept.  No.  1566). 


By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2189.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stella  Drl- 
bensky  (Rept.  No.  1538) ; 

S.  2642.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ngo  Thi  Hong 
Hay  (Lynch)  and  minor  child,  Sein  (Lynch) 
(Rept.  No.  1539); 

S.  2909.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Richard  Scott  (Rept.  No.  1540) ; 

S.  3308.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  C. 
Favlo  Hidalgo  (Rept.  No.  1541) ; 

S.  3324.  A  bfTl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan  F. 
Hernandez  (Rept.  No.  1542); 

S.  3369.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Israel 
Castellanos  Gonzalez  (Rept.  No.  1543); 

S.  3493.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Laure- 
ano  S.  Falla  (also  known  as  Severtno 
Laureano  FaUa-Alverez)  (Rept  No.  1544); 
and 

S.  3526.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Marie-Louise 
(Mary  Louise)  Pierce  (Rept.  No.  1545). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments : 

8.346.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bemto 
V.  Odulio  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Brunhllda  O. 
Odullo  (Rept.  No.  1646); 

S.  2405.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ming  Chang 
(Rept.  No.  1547); 

S.  3226.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yuka  Fu- 
kunaga  (Rept.  No.  1648);  and 

S.  3366.  A  bin  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  Pfc.  Theodore  Daniel 
Van  Staveren  (Rept.  No.  1549) . 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

HJl.  5754.  An  act  to  amend  section  1263 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  re- 
quire that  Interstate  shipments  of  Intoxicat- 
ing liquors  be  accompanied  by  bill  of  lading, 
or  other  document,  showing  certain  informa- 
tion In  lieu  of  reqiUrtng  such  to  be  marked 
on  the  package  (Rept.  No.  1550). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMXTTEE 

As  in  executive  session, 
The   following   favorable   reports   of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Wniiam  J.  Holloway.  Jr..  of  Oklahoma,  to 
be  U.S.  circuit  Judge,  lOth  circuit. 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

Lawrence  Gubow,  of  Michigan,  to  be  UB. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Mich- 
igan.   

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

5.4023.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hllarlo 
Anthony;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota : 

5.4024.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Oi  Soon 
Kim  Sandness;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Church)  : 

S.  4025.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  licensing  of 
hydroelectric  projects  on  the  Middle  Snake 
River  below  Hells  Canyon  Dam  for  a  period  of 
10  years;    to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Morse)  : 

S.  4026.  A  bill  to  remove  a  cloud  on  the 
titles  of  certain  property  all  located  In  Ma- 
im,  Oreg.,  and  owned  by  the  city  of  Malln. 
Marian  H.  Peck.  Merrill,  Oreg..  Marlon  R.  Ru- 
pert. Malln,  Oreg..  and  Blanche  Fields.  Malln. 
Oreg.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
S  4027.  A  bill  to  modify  the  project  for 
Kaw  Reservoir,  Arkansas  River.  Okla.,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  construcUon  of  power  generat- 
ing facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  COTTON: 
S.  4028.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teodoslo 
Monetta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  4029.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garita Gutierrez  de  Cestedes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  4030.  A  bill  to  permit  the  several  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  use  penalty 
mall;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S.  4031.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  remove  limitations 
with  respect  to  employment  of  annuitants 
with  nonrallroad  employers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  SPARKIilAN: 
S.  4032,  A  bill  to  modify  eligibility  require- 
ments governing  the  grant  of  assistance  in 
acquiring  specially  adapted  housing  to  in- 
clude loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  lower  extremity 
and  other  service-connected  neurological  or 
orthopedic  disability  which  Impairs  locomo- 
tion to  the  extent  that  a  wheel  chair  Is  reg- 
ularly required;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself  and 
Ml'.  BCROICK)  : 
S.  4033.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  the  Great  Prairie 
Lakes  National  Recreation  Area  In  the  States 
of  South  Dakota.  North  Dakota,  and  Nebras- 
ka, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Anderson)  : 
S.  4034.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August  9, 
1955,  to  authorize  longer  term  leases  of  In- 
dian lands  on  the  pueblos  of  Cochlti,  Pojoa- 
que.  Tesuque,  and  Zuni.  in  New  Mexico:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Montota  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


S.  4027— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
MODIFY  THE  PROJECT  FOR  KAW 
RESERVOIR.  ARKANSAS  RIVER. 
OKLA. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
modify  the  project  for  the  Kaw  Reser- 
voir, Arkansas  River,  Okla.,  to  provide 
for  the  construction  of  power  generating 
facilities. 

This  legislation  is  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  and  is  intended 
to  modify  the  Kaw  Reservoir  project 
which  is  currently  under  construction  on 
the  Arkansas  River.  The  Kaw  Reservoir 
was  authorized  by  Public  Law  87-074  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  as 
set  forth  in  Senate  Document  No.  143, 
87th  Congress.  Initial  construction  funds 
were  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1966, 
and  the  project  cost  is  estimated  as 
$86,600,000. 

The  installation  of  generation  facili- 
ties in  the  Kaw  project  is  not  author- 
ized at  this  lime.  The  project  document 
(S.  Doc.  No.  143,  87th  Cong.),  however. 
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Fedeiftl 

Studies  made  by  iie  Corps  of  Engineers 
under  the  authority  Indicated  above  show 
that  Inclusion  of  p  )wer-generatlng  facil- 
ities during  the  initial  construction  of 
the  project  is  full  r  Justified.  Power  rev- 
enues from  the  paoject  will  be  sufficient 
to  cover  all  costs  >f  marketing  and  pro- 
duction and  will  a  nortlze  the  Investment 
allocated  to  powir  within  50  years.  If 
the  inclusion  of  generation  facilities  is 
authorized  at  th  i  time  the  costs  will 
amount  to  $730  ),000.  However,  if  no 
authority  is  given  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers toJnclude  gc  aeration  facilities  dur- 
ing the-lnitlal  coi  struction  phase  of  the 
project,  the  cost  t  >  add  generation  facil- 
ities at  some  f uti  re  time  will  be  in  the 
$8,200,000.  Thus,  the 
bill  I  introduce  today 
initial  savings  of  some 
$900,000  for  the  c  mstructlon  of  genera- 
tion facilities  in  th  £  Kaw  Reservoir. 

:  Engineers  has  recom- 
iS.OOO-kilowatt  power 
installation  be  li  eluded  in  the  initial 
construction  of  th  s  project.  The  author- 
ity granted  unde '  the  bill  I  Introduce 
today  would  enat  le  the  Corps  of  Engl- 


nelghborhood  of 
enactment  of  the 
will  bring  about  ax 


The  Corps  of 
mended   that   a 


neers  to  proceed 


will  include  over 
ming-pure  water 


with  the  construction 
of  this  generatioi,  facility.  I.  therefore, 
urge  the  enactmei  it  of  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDEl  IT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  recelfed  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4021)  to  modify  the  project 
for  Kaw  Reservoir  Arkansas  River.  Okla.. 
to  provide  for  the  construction  of  power- 
generating  facilit  es.  introduced  by  Mr. 
Harris,  was  rece:  ved.  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


8.  4033— INTROOUCTION  OP  BIIiL  TO 

S  GREAT  PRAIRIE 

NATIONAL     RECREATION 


ESTABLISH 

LAKES 

AREA 

Mr.  McOOVEB^.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
privileged  to  offei  an  opportunity  to  the 
people  of  the  Uni  ed  States  by  the  Intro 
ductlon,  for  myse  f  and  the  Senator  from 
Norih  Dakota  [M  r.  Buroick],  of  a  bill  to 
create  a  1.3-mlllon-acre  Great  Prairie 
Lakes  National  I  «creation  Area  in  the 
Dakotas  and  Nebi  aska. 

The  proposed  n  utional  recreation  area 
350.000  acres  of  swim- 
with  nearly  5.000  miles 
of  shoreline — moi  e  than  the  Atlantic,  the 
Pacific,  and  gulfl  shores  in  the  United 
States — created  by  the  great  lillssouri 
River  reservoirs. 

It  will  include  many  miles  of  the  his- 
toric Lewis  and  <  Tlark  Trail,  and  scores 
of  historic  sites  r  lated  to  their  explora- 
tion <rf  the  area,  and  to  other  historic 
frontier  events. 


It  will  touch  several  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  give  vacationers  contact  with 
several  tribes  of  the  original  citizens 
of  this  land. 

It  will  Include  a  major  national  fishery 
resource,  for  the  reservoirs  behind  the  big 
dams  are  already  swarming  with  pike, 
bass,  crappie,  catfish,  shovel  bills,  and 
other  species  which  alert  fishermen  are 
taking  in  great  numbers.  Last  year's  prize 
Northern  pike  was  a  33-pounder.  Several 
hundred  in  the  20-  to  30-pound  class 
were  taken. 

The  lakes  offer  boating,  and  because  of 
the  purity  of  the  water,  swimming  and 
water  skiing.  Unlike  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's lakes  and  streams  the  Great 
Prairie  Lakes  water  Is  pure  enough  for 
bodily  contact.  ,  ^ 

The  Great  Prairie  Lakes  National  Rec- 
reation Area  authorized  by  the  bill  which 
I  have  Just  Introduced  would  be  the  ma- 
jor feature  of  a  great  recreational  com- 
plex, bordering  on  Nebraska  and  extend- 
ing through  both  Dakotas  and  Montana. 
It  was  proposed  after  an  18-month  study 
by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 
Most  of  the  land— over  1.2  million 
acres— is  already  federally  owned.  Only 
about  70,000  acres  will  need  to  be  acquired 
In  the  two  States.  In  addition  to  the  rec- 
reation area  around  the  reservoirs,  the 
Bureau  has  proposed  a  15,000-acre  L«wis 
and  Clark  prairie  preserve  in  South  Da- 
kota, a  110-mile  scenic  river  in  Montana 
above  the  existing  million-acre  Charles 
M.  Russell  Game  Range,  and  early  com- 
pletion of  a  scenic  tourway  up  the  river 
from  Yankton.  S.  Dak.,  through  North 
Dakota,  following  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
route.  The  prairie  preserve  area  is 
already  owned  by  the  Forest  Service.  The 
tourway  is  being  created  under  existing 
highway  programs  through  State  and 
FMeral  cooperation.  It  will  be  a  single, 
continuing  portion  of  what  is  ultimately 
planned  as  a  periphery  road  on  both  sides 
of  the  reservoirs. 

The  Bxireau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
stud^  of  the  area,  pursuant  to  a  resolu- 
tion I  proposed  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee in  1966.  describes  the  middle  Mis- 
souri as  a  tremendous  recreational  as- 
set of  Importance  to  the  whole  Nation. 
The  Bureau's  report  said: 

Probably  never  again  will  such  an  opportu- 
nity to  reeerve  auch  a  alseable  tract  of  land 
and  water  for  the  future  recreation  benefit 
of  our  chUdren  and  their  progeny  preeent 
itaelf. 

Nowhere  elae  In  the  country  can  one  find 
vaat  water  reeourcea  coupled  with  broad  ex- 
pansea  of  open  apace,  attractive  acenery,  ez- 
ceUent  fishing  and  hunting  .  .  .  The  area 
abounds  with  hlatorlcal  altea  which  trace  our 
country's  growth  from  the  days  of  the  great 
Indian  Nations  througn  the  coming  of  the 
White  Bilan  to  the  present  day. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  available 
recreation  resource,  the  area  Is  of  signifi- 
cance to  the  entire  Nation. 

TTie  Implementation  of  thla  report  would 
be  a  major  contribution  toward  Improving 
the  total  environment  of  the  North  Central 
part  of  the  United  SUtas  In  the  1970's  as 
well  as  providing  for  the  Impact  of  people 
which  has  not  yet  manifested  Itself  upon 
the  area  which  Is  bound  to  come. 

The  measure  I  have  Introduced  was 
drafted  at  my  request.  It  deals  only  with 
the  national  recreation  area,  which  in- 


volves the  Dakotas.  Separate  legislation 
will  be  required  for  the  scenic  river  In 
Montana,  and  I  know  that  the  Senators 
from  Montana  are  studying  the  matter 
and  will  deal  with  it. 

I  am  introducing  the  recreation  area 
legislation  late  in  this  Congress  in  order 
to  get  specific  legislation  before  all  con- 
cerned this  fall,  provide  time  for  it  to  be 
studied,  and  for  any  suggestions  for 
amendment  or  modification  to  be  made 
in  time  for  serious  consideration  of  the 
measure  next  year. 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
pr(qx)6al  is  now  before  the  States  and 
agencies  concerned  for  review  and  com- 
ment. I  hope  they  will  be  able  to  review 
this  draft  legislation,  also,  and  provide 
us  with  any  suggestions  they  may  have 
so  they  may  be  considered  for  inclusion 
in  a  revised  bill  in  January. 

I  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  and  satis- 
faction In  offering  the  Great  Prairie 
Lakes  National  Recreation  Area  bill.  Mr. 
President. 

It  is  a  farsighted  concept  which  gives 
the  Nation  an  opportunity  to  create  a 
large  recreational  facility  which  will 
have  great  immediate  value,  but  ever-in- 
creasing value  to  the  Nation  as  popula- 
tion grows.  Unlike  the  seashore  areas  we 
have  created  of  late,  at  great  expense,  the 
cost  of  this  gigantic  recreation  complex 
on  the  middle  Missouri  will  be  compara- 
tively modest.  It  will  maximize  the  Na- 
tion's return  from  its  tavestment  in  the 
multiple-purpose  Missouri  River  dams 
by  providing  for  the  fullest  use  of  the 
recreational  values  they  have  created. 

The  additional  costs  for  recreation,  in- 
vested now  in  advance  of  great  popula- 
tion pressure,  will  be  very  low  compared 
to  the  cost  of  equivalent  facilities  or 
other  sea  or  lake  shores  where  population 
and  use  pressure  has  already  skyrocketed 
land  values. 

I  am  sure  that  the  E>akotas  will  benettt 
from  the  tourism  and  trade  the  recrea- 
tion area  will  create.  I  can  foresee  a  bil- 
lion-dollar tourist  and  vacation  Industry 
in  my  own  State  and  comparable  eco- 
nomic activity  in  the  other  States  in- 
volved. 

The  whole  Nation  will  benefit  not  only 
in  recreational  opportunities,  but  in  the 
regional  economic  growth  which  will  re- 
sult. The  Dakotas  are  one  source  of  the 
heavy  outmlgratlon  which  now  concerns 
our  metropolitan  areas  and  the  business 
opportunities  this  national  recreation 
complex  will  create  will  help  to  stem  that 
migration. 

A  Great  Prairie  Lakes  National  Recre- 
ation Area  will  not  only  create  related 
business  opportunities  in  the  upper  Great 
Plains,  it  will  Increase  the  attractiveness 
of  the  area  for  other  business  activity 
and  make  a  real  contribution  to  a  better 
niral-urban  balance  in  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  _^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4033)  to  establish  the 
Great  Prairie  Lakes  National  Recrea- 
tion area  in  the  States  of  South  Dakota. 
North  Dakota,  and  Nebraska,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Govnii  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Btnwiac). 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
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referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


S  4034— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
AUTHORIZE  LONGER  TERM 
LEASES  OF  INDIAN  LANDS  ON  THE 
PUEBLOS  OF  COCHITI.  POJOAQUE. 
TESUQUE.  AND  ZUNI,  IN  NEW 
MEXICO 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  a  bill  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
AMDERSONl.  to  provide  long-term  leasing 
authority  to  the  pueblos  of  Cochiti.  Po- 
joaque,  Tesuque,  and  Zuni,  N.  Mex. 

Mr.  President,  the  resources  of  these 
pueblos  are  vast.  However,  in  order  to 
develop  these  resources  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible, outside  Investment  is  essential. 
This  investment  would  provide  new  jobs 
and  thereby  help  develop  agricultural 
and  industrial  potential.  Although  at  the 
present  time,  these  pueblos  can  lease 
their  land  for  short  terms,  these  limited 
periods  reduce  the  possibUlUes  for  the 
lessee  since  he  does  not  want  to  make 
large  Investments  when  he  may  be  un- 
able to  make  a  profit  within  the  time 
given.  Long-term  leases,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  encourage  Interested  investors 
to  go  into  the  reservations  and  to  make 
long-range  improvements,  because  they 
feel  that  it  is  worth  while  considering  fu- 
ture retmns.  This  type  of  investment 
usually  results  in  accelerated  economic 
development  because  the  planning  is 
more  comprehensive. 

Authority  permitting  long-term  leas- 
ing has  alreaidy  been  given  to  other  In- 
dian reservations,  greaUy  increasing 
their  economic  development.  Perhaps  the 
most  dramatic  example  of  the  difference 
created  by  long-term  leases  Is  that  given 
by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affahrs,  Mr.  Theodore 
S.  Hoffman,  when  he  pointed  out  that 
one  tribe  prior  to  the  granting  of  99-year 
lease  authority  had  an  annual  lease  In- 
come of  $170,000.  mostly  from  5-year 
leases.  Following  the  legislative  act  giv- 
ing them  permission  to  negotiate  long- 
term  leases,  tribal  Income  from  leased 
lands  increased  to  over  $1,708,000.  in  ad- 
dition to  the  millions  spent  in  improve- 
ments on  leased  lands  that  will  even- 
tually revert  to  the  Indians. 

In  view  of  these  benefits,  this  measure 
which  Senator  Anderson  and  I  are 
introducing  today  opens  the  doors  to 
further  development  and  the  solution  of 
immediate  economic  problems.  These 
pueblos  havf  among  the  highest  imem- 
ployment  rates  in  the  Nation.  Indus- 
tries would  have  at  their  disposal  a  ready 
labor  supply  that  has  long  been  known 
for  its  skills. 

With  the  new  jobs  provided  by  in- 
dustries developed  on  a  long-range 
basis.  Indians  would  have  an  improved 
standard  of  living  and  be  more  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  educational  and 
self -improvement  programs.  They  would 
also  learn  new  skills  necessary  in  the 
automated  world.  Although  existing  com- 
munications and  power  systems  are 
adequate  for  present  conditions,  the  in- 
dustries would  doubtlessly  improve  them 
in  the  course  of  their  development. 


Improvement  projects  on  agricultural 
lands  would  be  undertaken  by  lessees  If 
they  believed  that  they  would  have 
use  of  the  lands  long  enough  to  benefit 
fully  from  major  Investments.  Such  p>os- 
sible  projects  include  the  Irrigation  of 
fallow  farm  land  and  grazing  land,  as 
well  as  the  construction  of  agricultural 
Installations,  buildings,  fencing,  and  so 
forth.  This  bill  would  give  these  Pueblos 
the  opportunity  to  compete  with  owners 
of  non-Indian  lands  in  leasing  to  those 
interested  in  making  these  agricultural 
and  economic  improvements. 

Long-term  leasing  would  also  appeal  to 
those  interested  in  building  tourism. 
There  are  several  historical  sites  which 
could  be  publicized  and  developed  more 
completely  as  tourist  attractions.  For 
example,  there  are  old  tribal  ruins,  areas 
rich  in  history  of  the  Spanish  conquest, 
and  vast  scenic  areas.     < 

There  would  be  an  open  invitation  for 
the  construction  of  motels,  restaurants, 
gas  stations,  arts  and  crafts  shops,  as 
well  as  bushiesses  to  take  care  of  related 
needs  for  tourist  and  campers. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out.  Con- 
gress has  granted  other  tribes  the  au- 
thority to  make  long-term  leases.  This 
authority  has  helped  the  Indians  over- 
come many  of  the  problems  affecting 
them,  since  the  majority  are  basically 
economic.  There  is  every  reason  to  give 
these  additional  pueblos  the  same  op- 
portunity to  attract  investments.  With 
more  investments,  they  will  be  able  to 
increase  their  rate  of  progress,  and  with 
the  modernization  that  would  come  with 
more  industry  and  new  agricultural  in- 
stallations, they  would  be  able  to  keep 
pace  with  the  developments  in  the 
Southwest  and  over  the  country  on  pri- 
vate lands. 

The  Indian  population  of  our  State 
is  very  important  to  us  and  we  feel 
strongly  that  theh-  Interests  should  be 
given  just  consideration.  These  Pueblos 
have  important  contributions  to  make 
to  New  Mexico  and  to  the  United  States. 
Let  us  give  them  the  opportunity  to  do 
this  by  enacting  this  bill.  We  must  re- 
member the  needs  of  a  modem  society 
and  the  requirements  of  modem  in- 
vestors. Short-term  leases  are  imprac- 
tical. They  certainly  do  not  encourage 
the  development  that  would  be  brought 
in  with  the  offer  of  long-term  leases.  We 
must  th'nk  ahead  in  order  to  solve  the 
problems  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  press  for 
adjournment  and  the  urgent  need  to  en- 
act this  measure.  I  call  upon  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
ffairs  to  act  upon  this  bill  promptly.  This 
is  not  a  new  problem  or  concept  for  the 
committee.  The  committee  has  been  ex- 
tremely sympathetic  to  the  need  for 
long-term  leases  for  all  tribes  and  has 
so  expressed  itself.  The  House  is  pres- 
ently taking  action  on  a  House  com- 
panion bill,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  com- 
mittee to  likewise  act  upon  this  Senate 
bill  to  permit  final  congressional  action 
before  adjournment  for  the  national 
elections  in  November. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bUl  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcokd. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 


referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4034)  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9,  1955,  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  pueblos  of 
Cochiti,  Pojoaque,  Tesuque,  and  Zuni, 
m  New  Mexico,  introduced  by  Mr.  Moh- 
TOYA  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Anderson). 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  titie.  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.  4034 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  leasing 
of  restricted  Indian  lands  for  pubUc.  reli- 
gious, educational,  recreational,  residential, 
business,  and  other  purposes  requiring  the 
grant  of  long-term  leases",  approved  August 
9  1955  (25  U.  S.  C.  416).  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  "the  Port  Mojave 
Reservation."  the  following:  "the  pueblo  of 
Cochiti.  the  pueblo  of  Pojoaque.  the  pueblo 
of  Tesuque,  the  pueblo  of  Zuni.". 


RESOLUTION 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  391— RESOLU- 
TION MAKING  CHANGES  IN  THE 
MEMBERSHIP  OF  CERTAIN  STAND- 
ING COMMITTEES  OF  THE  SEN- 
ATE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  391)  making  changes  in  the 
membership  of  certain  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate,  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Ddiksen. 
which  appears  imder  a  separate  head- 
ing.) __^__^_^ 

AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954,  TO  ALLOW 
CERTAIN  DEDUCTIONS  TO  FARM- 
ERS— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    955 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  excise  tax  bill  was  before  the  Senate 
on  March  27.  an  amendment  nullifying 
the  IRS  regulation  which  would  apply 
the  unrelated  business  tax  to  advertising 
profits  of  tax-exempt  organizations  was 
introduced.  IRS  issued  its  regulation 
after  lengthy  study  and  exhaustive  hear- 
ings. Without  any  hearings  before  either 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  or  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  without 
complete  information,  after  very  brief 
debate,  the  Senate  passed  this  amend- 
ment. In  the  conference  on  the  excise  tax 
bill  this  provision  was  deleted,  and  I' 
think  wisely. 

When  the  matter  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate on  March  27,  I  think  we  aU  must 
admit  we  knew  very  litOe  about  it.  We 
did  not  know,  for  example,  that  we  were 
opening  up  a  loophole  that  could  cost 
the  general  taxpayers  $25,000,000  a  year, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  we  are  raising 
taxes  for  everyone  else. 

When  Congress  passed  the  imrelated 
business  tax  in  1950.  the  major  purpose 
of  the  law  was  to  prevent  unfair  compe- 
tition, and  Congress  gave  discretion  to 
IRS  as  to  how  the  law  was  to  be  applied. 
Because  advertisii«  In  tax-exempt  pub- 
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Ucationa  had  becoi  le  such  a  severe  abuse 
of  the  tax-exempt  privilege,  and  had 
grown  to  an  annui  J  volume  of  well  over 
$100,000,000,  IRS  could  not  be  in  the 
position  of  closing  Its  eyes  to  the  imre- 
lated  business  tax  lassed  by  Congress  in 
1950.  It  correctly  1  ook  the  position  that 
an  advertisement  a  ?pearlng  In  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  1  ledlclne,  which  pays 
taxes,  and  the  saiie  advertisement  run 
in  the  Journal  of  he  American  Medical 
Association,  which  until  the  regulation 
was  issued  paid  n(  taxes,  should  not  be 
treated  differently.  The  Service  conclud- 
ed that  different  treatment  was  unfair, 
and  who  could  ague  with  that  con- 
clusion? 

When  the  Houst  conferees  insisted  on 
deleting  the  hastilj  passed  Senate  adver- 
tising rider  in  th(  excise  tax  bill  con- 
ference, there  w£s  some  conversation 
that  the  House  m  ght  hold  hearings,  or 
that  still  another  rider  postponing  the 
regulation  for  1  ye)  ir  might  be  Introduced 
in  the  Senate.  Seel  Ion  5  of  H.R.  2767,  the 
soil  conversation  t  111,  does  Just  that.  But 
this  Is -not  a  postionement;  it  is  an  ex- 
emption--for  orgai  izatlons  like  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Con  merce,  the  National 
Geographic  Soclet  i,  the  American  Soci- 
ety for  Metals,  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  the  Clncln  nati  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Nation!  1  Retail  Hardware  As- 
sociation, the  Ame  -lean  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  a  host  (f  others  which  ought 
to  be  the  first  to  express  their  willing- 
ness to  support  fi  !e  enterprise  and  pay 
a  tax  on  any  profl  s  they  might  make  In 
the  competitive  a<  vertlsing  business. 

It  is  my  oplnlor  that  Congress  Is  go- 
ing to  reaffirm  IFS  when  hearings  are 
held.  Certainly,  w;  did  not  bestow  the 
tax-exempt  privile  re  on  organizations  to 
become  tax  sanctuaries,  competing  ac- 
tively with  taxpay  ;rs.  If  we  do  not  re- 
affirm IRS,  we  wi  1  be  giving  franchise 
to  nonprofit  organ  zations  to  go  into  all 
sorts  of  business  Eind  we  may  well  be 
killing  the  Unrelat  id  Business  Tax  Con- 
gress passed  in  195  K 

There  is  an  alternative  to  section  5; 
and  that  is  to  mal  e  any  decision  which 
Congress  may  mak( !  next  year  retroactive 
to  the  date  IRS  is  ued  its  regulation,  so 
that  the  tax  would  not  be  payable  at  all 
if  Congress  so  dec  ded  next  year. 

Certainly  there  s  no  need  for  us  now 
to  prejudge  this  a  ,se  by  postponing  for 
still  another  year  i  tax  on  profits  made 
in  a  commercial  a  iverilsing  business  by 
a  nonprofit  organ!  sation.  Let  us  face  it. 
If  section  5  remai  is  in  the  soil  conser- 
vation bill,  and  niy  amendment  would 
strike  section  5,  we  are  handing  out 
$25,000,000  in  tax  exemptions  to  trade 
associations  and  pi  sfessional  societies  for 
the  year  of  1968.  Hut  suppose  next  year 
that  Congress  doe:  reaffirm  IRS  as  I  be- 
lieve it  will?  What  earthly  purpose  would 
there  be  in  postpc  ilng  now  the  revenue 
which  would  be  co  lected  if  the  IRS  reg- 
ulation stands  as  it  is? 

As  I  stated,  I  c  o  not  believe  we  will 
disturb  the  IRS  legulation  after  hear- 
ings have  been  he!  i  and  we  have  looked 
into  the  matter,  a  id  if  we  are  going  to 
reaffirm  IRS.  then  we  ought  not  to  dis- 
tribute a  possible  $  !5,000,000  tax  exemp- 
tion to  the  Ameri  san  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  n.S.  Chan  ber  of  Commerce,  the 
National  Oeograpt  Ic  Society,  and  other 


organizations,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
asking  every  taxpayer  in  the  country, 
large  and  s>mall.  to  pay  10  percent  more. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  wisest 
course  would  be  to  let  the  IRS  regula- 
tion stand  as  it  is,  to  hold  hearings,  to 
let  the  normal  congressional  process 
work.  We  ought  not  to  be  opening  up 
more  tax  loopholes,  which  is  what  we 
will  be  doing  if  we  let  section  5  stand. 
That  is  why  I  urge  the  Senate  to  vote 
for  my  amendment  which  would  strike 
section  5. 

I  submit,  on  behalf  of  myself.  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Fulbright,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, an  sunendment.  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  us.  Jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2767)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  farmer  an  amor- 
tized deduction  from  gross  income  for 
assessments  for  depreciable  property 
levied  by  soil  or  water  conservation  or 
drainage  districts. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 


aUN  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1968— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  956  AND  9ST 

Mr.  COTTON  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  3633)  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  better 
control  of  the  interstate  traffic  in  fire- 
arms, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    998 

Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  Mr.  DoMnncK)  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Can- 
non, Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Han- 
sen, Mr.  Hruska.  Mr.  Jordan  of ,  Idaho, 
Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Mitndt,  Mr.  Murphy. 
and  Mr.  Tower)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them. 
Jointly,  to  Senate  bill  3633,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.    959   THROUGH    962 

Mr.  HRUSKA  submitted  four  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
Senate  bill  3633,  supra,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  PROM  NEW  YORK- 
ADMINISTRATION  OP  OATH 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  present 
the  certificate  of  appointment  of  the 
Honorable  Charles  E.  Ooodell  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
certificate  will  be  read. 


The  certificate  of  appointment  was 
read  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file,  as 
follows: 

State  op  New  York, 

Executive  Chamber. 
To  the  President  or  the  Senate  or  the 
UNrrtD  States: 
ThlB  la  to  certify  that,  pursuant  to  the 
power  vested  In  me  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  I.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  the 
(governor  of  said  State,  do  hereby  appoint 
Charles  E.  Ooodell.  a  Senator  from  said  State 
to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  until  the  vacancy  therein, 
caused  by  the  death  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  is 
flUed  by  election  as  provided  by  law. 

witness:     His     excellency     our     Governor 
Rockefeller,  and   our    seal   hereto  afflxed  at 
Albany,  New  York,  this  tenth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1968. 
By  the  Governor : 

Nelson  A.  RocKKmxEm, 

Governor. 
John  P.  Lomxnzo, 

Secretary  of  State. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore,  If  the 
Senator-designate  will  present  himself  at 
the  desk,  the  oath  of  office  will  be  admin- 
istered to  him. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  escorted  by  Mr.  Javits, 
advanced  to  the  Vice  President's  desk; 
the  oath  of  office  prescribed  by  law  was 
administered  to  him  by  the  President  pro 
tempore:  and  he  subscribed  to  the  oath 
in  the  official  oath  book.  [Applause. 
Senators  rising.] 

RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  5  minutes  for  the 
purpose  of  greeting  our  new  distin- 
guished colleague. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

At  12  o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m.  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  until  12  o'clock  and 
39  minutes  pjn. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  I  Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair] . 
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COMMITTEE   ASSIGNMENTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  391)  as  follows: 

S.   Res.   391 

Resolved.  That  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Brooke]  and  the  Senator  from 
nilnols  I  Mr.  Peect)  are  hereby  excused  from 
further  service  on  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences;  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  |Mr.  HattieldI  Is  hereby 
excused  from  further  service  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry:  and  that 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  |Mr.  Hansen  | 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker | 
are  excused  from  further  service  on  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations;  and 
be  it  further 

Retolved.  That  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke)  be  and  they  are  hereby 
assigned  to  service  on  the  (Committee  on 
Government  Operations;  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  HAxrzEU])  be  and  he  Is 
hereby  assigned  to  service  on  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences;  that  the 


Senator  from  Wyoming  |Mr.  Hansen]  be  and 
he  is  hereby  assigned  to  the  Committee  on 
commerce;  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Baker)  be  and  he  Is  hereby  assigned  to 
service  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 
and  that  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GooDEix]  be  and  he  is  hereby  assigned  to 
ser\-lce  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nauUcal  and  Space  Sciences;  and  be  It  fur- 

Resolved,  That  the  assignment  of  Minority 
members  to  service  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  as  follows:  Messrs. 
HicKENLooPER,  Aiken,  Carlson,  Mundt,  Case, 
COOPER,  and  Williams  of  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion <S.  Res.  391)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


THE  NUCLEAR  NONPROLIFERATION 
TREATY 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  political 
tensions,  political  strains,  and  political 
motivations  characterize  an  election  year 
in  the  United  States.  To  state  this  obvious 
fact  is  not  to  condemn  It.  It  is  rather 
to  recognize  and  acknowledge  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  Senate  must  now  act. 

Nevertheless,  the  world  does  not  stand 
still  while  the  United  States  elects  a 
President. 

There  are  certain  matters  so  vital  to 
America's  internal  vitality  and  to  exter- 
nal security  that  action  on  them  simply 
must  not  be  postponed  while  a  few  men 
vie  for  the  U.S.  Presidency.  I  refer  in 
particular  to  the  Nuclear  Nonprolifera- 
tion  Treaty  that  is  now  pending  in  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

It  has  been  suggested.  Mr.  President, 
that  ratification  of  this  treaty  be  post- 
poned imtil  next  year  or  until  such  time 
as  the  attitude  of  the  Soviets  toward 
other  nations  in  Eastern  Europe  be  clar- 
ified. I  urge  that  those  who  have  ad- 
vanced these  suggestions  reconsider  and 
withdraw  them. 

I  hope  it  is  possible  for  me  to  suggest 
that  consideration  of  this  treaty  should 
be  devoid  of  partisanship  while  freeing 
myself  of  such  motivations.  I  am  surely 
free  of  such  an  intent,  and  this  is  by  no 
means  a  new  attitude  on  my  part. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  and  honor  while  representing 
the  Senate  as  delegate-adviser  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years  to  the  nuclear  weapons  test 
conference  and  to  the  18-Nation  Dis- 
armament Conference  to  work  in  a  non- 
partisan manner  with  a  series  of  distin- 
guished Republican  statesmen  through 
three  Presidential  administrations. 

I  first  went  to  Geneva  as  a  delegate  to 
the  nuclear  weapons  test  conference  in 
1958.  At  that  time.  President  Elsen- 
hower's ambassador  and  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  In  Geneva  was  the  Hon- 
orable James  Wadsworth.  Another  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  minority  party 
with  whom  It  was  a  pleasure  to  work 
in  a  thoroughly  nonpartisan  way,  was 
the  Honorable  John  McCloy. 

President  Kennedy  named  the  Honor- 
able Arthur  Dean,  an  able  New  York 
diplomat  and  lawyer,  as  his  ambassador 
to  the  nuclear  weapons  test  conference. 


Our  working   relations  were  easy  and 
pleasant  with  never  a  partisan  tinge. 

During  President  Johnson's  adminis- 
tration I  have  worked  with  Ambassador 
William  Poster,  himself  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  minority  party. 

With  all  of  these  men,  as  well  as  with 
my  distinguished  counterpart  on  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
very  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Iowa,  the  Honorable  Bourke  Hicken- 
LOOPER.  the  work  has  been  pleasant  and 
entirely  free  of  partisanship. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  and  from  10  years  of 
bipartisan  experience  in  this  delicate  but 
important  field  that  I  urge  my  colleagues 
and  that  I  urge  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  to  keep  this  matter  of 
nuclear  weapons  free  of  partisan  politics. 
The  national  Interest  requires  it. 

The  search  for  some  formula  to  con- 
trol the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  has 
been  an  Important  and  urgent  task  for 
three  administrations.  President  Eisen- 
hower stressed  that  one  of  the  purposes 
of  a  test  ban  agreement  was  to  control 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  late 
Secretary  of  State.  John  Foster  Dulles, 
emphasized  the  pressing  problem  of  nu- 
clear proliferation  before  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  in  October  of 
1957.  Mr.  Dulles  said: 


We  want  to  end  the  risk  that  nuclear  wea- 
pons will  be  spread  promiscuously  through- 
out the  world,  giving  Irresponsible  persons  a 
power  for  evU  that  Is  appalling  to  contem- 
plate. 


Mr.  President,  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy stated  in  March  of  1963  that  in  the 
1970's  the  President  of  the  United  States 
might  be  forced  to  face  a  world  "In 
which  15  or  20  or  25  nations"  would  have 
nuclear  weapons.  President  Kennedy  re- 
garded such  a  situation  as  "the  greatest 
possible  danger  and  hazard"  to  the 
United  States. 

During  the  discussion  and  debate  on 
the  limited  test  ban  treaty  President 
Kennedy  stressed  that  the  partial  test 
ban  would  inhibit  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  cited  this  fact  as  a  major 
justification  for  Senate  approval  of  the 
treaty.  That  approval  was  given  when 
the  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to 
the  partial  test  ban  in  1963.  President 
Kennedy  and  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Senators  viho  voted  for  the  test  ban 
treaty  were  of  the  hope  that  this  treaty 
would  open  the  way  to  an  agreement  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  in  1966,  99 
Senators  declared  themselves  in  favor  of 
Senator  Pastore's  resolution  commend- 
ing the  President  for  his  serious  and  ur- 
gent efforts  to  negotiate  an  international 
agreement  limiting  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  Are  we  now  to  turn  our 
backs  on  all  that  we  have  professed  to 
believe  and  many  of  us  have  fought  for? 
Now  after  4  years  of  careful  and  ardu- 
ous negotiations,  the  efforts  of  three  ad- 
ministrations are  threatened  by  an  in- 
jection of  partisanship.  I  earnestly  urge 
the  inadvisability  of  this  and  urge  Its 
wlthdrewal. 

Eighty-one  nations  have  already 
signed  this  multilateral  treaty,  Including 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Great  Britain.  The 
prospects  for  even  wider  adherence  are 
bright  indeed.  Despite  this  great  prom- 


ise, the  nonprollferation  treaty  Is  now 
threatened  even  in  this  coimtry  if  it  is 
thrust  into  the  passions  of  a  political 
campaign. 

Even  If  the  suggestion  Is  not  with- 
drawn, the  U.S.  Senate  cannot  afford  to 
yield,  must  not  yield  to  it. 

If  ex  cathedra  statements  of  foreign 
policy  by  presidential  candidates  are  to 
become  substitutes  for  the  judgment  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  we  wUl  have 
moved  a  long  way  toward  alteration  of 
our  system  of  government. 

If  candidates  for  President  wish  to 
present  views  on  the  nonprollferation 
treaty  and  persuade  the  Senate  that  it 
should  defer  action  on  the  treaty  there 
is  a  proper  forum. 

That  forum  is  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

I  am  sure  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
In  arranging  for  any  presidential  candi- 
date to  express  his  views  in  public  to  the 
committee  where  his  views  can  be  tested 
by  elected  representatives  of  the  people. 
This  treaty  did  not,  before  Czecho- 
slovakia—and does  not  now  after  Czech- 
oslovakia—signify that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion had  abandoned  the  basic  objectives 
of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  We  did  not  con- 
clude the  treaty  on  the  basis  of  any  such 
assumption.  I  do  not  base  my  support  of 
this  treaty  on  any  mistaken  belief  that 
Soviet  adherence  to  the  treaty  indicates 
Soviet  communism  has  abandoned  its 
ambitious  designs  any  more  than  I  think 
our  ratification  of  it  would  constitute  an 
endorsement  of  Communist   moves  or 

motives.  ^    .  .     j 

The  Soviet  Union,  for  her  part,  joined 
in  negotiating  this  treaty,  I  take  it.  for 
the  same  reason  that  we  did— her  se- 
curity interests.  . 

We  and  they  have  a  common  interest 
In  the  avoidance  of  nuclear  war.  And  the 
reason  Is  a  simple  one;  we  and  they  have 
the  most  to  lose  and  suffer  from  a  nuclear 
war  We  also  have  a  mutual  interest  in 
avoiding  the  further  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  ,       ^      . 

Among  other  things,  the  Czecho- 
slovaklan  Invasion  serves  to  remind  any 
who  may  need  reminding  of  the  nature  of 
those  who  lead  the  Soviet  Union,  and  of 
the  steps  which  they  are  prepared  to  take 
to  achieve  their  objectives. 

But  Soviet  repression  in  Czecho- 
slovakia does  not  change  the  basic  rea- 
sons for  support  of  this  treaty.  The  rea- 
sons justifying  our  adherence  to  the 
treaty  today  are  unchanged  from  what 
they  were  when  it  was  negotiated.  It  is  in 
our  own  national  interest  to  discourage 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Although  we  condemn,  and  rightly  so, 
the  action  taken  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Czechoslovakia,  this  Soviet  aggression 
does  not  lessen  the  necessity  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  available  to  us  to  pre- 
vent an  increase  in  the  number  of  na- 
tions possessing  the  power  to  plunge  the 
world  into  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

The  world  is  looking  to  the  United 
States  for  further  leadership  in  this  dan- 
gerous matter.  We  have  the  obligation  to 
provide  the  leadership. 

Next  Tuesday,  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
scheduled  a  vote  on  this  pending  treaty. 
I  shall  then  move  that  the  nonprolifera- 
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tlon  treaty  be 
Senate.  More  Is 
tlonal  political  < 
leagues  will  bear 
sponslblUtles  hen 
Inauguration  In 
Abilities  go  to  the 
dren  and  to  the 


here 
cai  ipalgn. 
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fav{>rably  reported  to  the 
at  stake  than  a  na- 

.^ I  trust  my  ool- 

In  mind  that  our  re- 
go  far  beyood  the 
.anuary;  our  req)on- 
^  ery  futiue  of  our  chll- 
of  mankind. 


fikture 


PROJECT- 
REPORT 


tJie 
dlt  agreeing 


lor 


Mr.  JACKSON 
mlt  a  report  to 
ference  on  the 
two  Houses  on  th ; 
House  to  the  bill 
the  construction, 
tenance  of  the 
Arizona-New 
poses.  I  ask  unanftnous 
present  conslderat 

The  PRESIDINf^ 
port  will  be  read 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative 

TPor«mference 
ceedlngs    of 
25815-25823, 

The  PRESIDING 
objection  to  the  present 
the  report? 

There  being  no 
proceeded  to  consider 

PUVmBOK 

Mr.  JACKSON, 
unanimous  consen 


Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
conmilttee  of  con- 
_  votea  of  the 
amendments  of  the 
S.  1004)  to  authorize 
>peratlon,  and  main- 
central  Arizona  project, 
Mexlpo,  and  for  other  pur- 
consent  for  the 
on  of  the  report. 
OFFICER.  The  re- 
the  Information  of 


ilerk  read  the  report. 

report,  see  House  pro- 

5,     1M8.    pp. 

Rbcord.) 

OFFICER.  Is  there 

consideration  of 


September 

CONC  IBSSIONAL 


objection,  the  Senate 
the  report./ 


different  points  of 


States  involved.  Ii 


The  conference 
sound  comproinis< 


committee  and  thi 
sent  today  should 
acceptable  to  all  o: 


>r  THX  FLOOB 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 

that  members  of  the 

staff  who  are  lnvj>lved  In  the  pending 
conference  report  1  e  permitted  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  d  irlng  consideration  of 
the  conference  n  [M>rt. 

The  PRESIDINi  J  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  cf  dered. 

Mr.   President,   the 

House  of  Represehtatives  amended  the 
bill  as  passed  bv  t  le  Senate  by  striking 
all  after  the  ena<tlng  clause  and  sub- 
stituting the  text  of  a  new  bill.  The 
House  version  rets  Ined  most  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  pro  rlsions  of  the  Senate 
bill.  However,  in  s  number  of  cases  the 
House  included  m  xllflcatlons  reflecting 


view  and  recent  de- 


velopments in  nei  otiations  among  the 


addition,  the  House 


version  included  >ro visions  which  ex- 
tended the  scope  of  the  bill  to  matters 
which  were  not  Included  in  the  Senate 
version  at  all. 


report  represents  a 
worked   out    during 


seven  meetings  of  1  he  conferees.  The  two 
versions  of  this  v(  ry  complex  bill  were 
examined  In  detaJ  by  the  conference 


report  which  I  pre- 
In  my  judgment,  be 
the  many  States  and 


interests  which  sre  involved.  It  is,  I 
believe  a  sound  ind  constructive  cul- 
mlnation  of  a  vsry  difDcult  problem 
which  has  been  b<  fore  the  Congress  for 
more  than  two  dec  ides. 

The  bill  recomn  ended  by  the  confer- 
ence committee  wll  authorize  construc- 


tion of  the  central 


Arizona  project  with- 


out any  hydroelect  rlc  dams  on  the  lower 
Colorado  River.  It  will  establish  a  Lower 
Colorado  River  Ba  (in  development  fund 
k>  assist  in  the  re  payment  of  the  costs 


of  water  resource  development  in  the 
basin.  It  will  authorize  construction  of 
five  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  proj- 
ects, conditionally  authorize  one  more, 
and  provide  for  a  study  program  leading 
to  future  development  in  the  upper  basin. 
It  will  provide  needed  financial  assist- 
ance and  authorize  additional  appr<H>ria- 
tlons  for  the  Dixie  project  to  Utah.  It 
will  establish  giiidellnes  for  the  opera- 
tion of  existing  storage  reservoirs  on  the 
Colorado  River.  It  will  provide  for  water 
supply  studies  of  the  long-range  prob- 
lems of  the  Southwest  and  simultane- 
ously establish  a  moratorium  on  impor- 
tation studies  which  threaten  the  water 
resource  potential  of  other  regions.  Pin- 
ally,  it  will  make  the  satisfaction  of  the 
requirements  imposed  upon  the  Colo- 
rado River  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
with  Mexico  a  national  obligation,  but 
it  will  provide  important  safeguards  con- 
cerning the  timing  and  extent  of  that 
obligation. 

The  conference  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  Senate  adopt  the  com- 
promise version  of  the  bill.  The  signifi- 
cant points  on  wliich  the  conference 
committee's  version  differs  from  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  are  as  follows: 

TITLX  I 

Section  101:  The  title  of  the  measure 
is  the  "Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act" 
and  refiects  the  expanded  scope  of  the 
measure  which  now  goes  beyond  authori- 
zation of  the  central  Arizona  project. 

Section  102:  This  section,  which  was 
not  Included  in  the  Senate  version,  ex- 
presses the  intent  of  the  Congress  re- 
garding this  legislation. 

TTTLE  n 

This  title  involves  investigation  and 
planning  worlc  which  was  not  included 
in  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  version. 
The  language  recommended  by  the  con- 
ference committee  is  a  compromise,  and 
is  significantly  different  from  the  pro- 
vision of  the  House  versicm. 

Section  201:  This  section  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct, 
imder  his  existing  general  authority  as 
set  forth  in  reclamation  law,  full  and 
complete  reconnaissance  investigations 
to  develop  a  general  plan  to  meet  the 
future  water  needs  of  the  States  lying 
wholly  or  partly  west  of  the  Continental 
Divide.  These  Investigations  are  to  be 
coordinated  with  the  studies  presently 
underway  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965. 

This  directive  to  the  Secretary  is  not 
intended  to  change  the  existing  relation- 
ships among  the  Federal  agencies  with 
regard  to  the  river  basin  commissions  or 
other  entities  iierforming  the  function  of 
a  river  basin  commission  which  are  pres- 
ently involved  in  conducting  comprehen- 
sive water  resource  plaiming  in  the  West- 
em  States.  The  directive  is  not  intended 
to  add  to  or  detract  from  the  scope  of 
the  planning  work  being  conducted  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act,  nor  is  it  intended  to 
change  in  any  way  the  means  of  financ- 
ing that  planning  work.  The  only  im- 
pact which  this  legislation  might  have 
upon  the  studies  being  ccmducted  imder 
the  Water  Resoxircee  Planning  Act 
would  be  that,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
the  methods  and  procedures  used   in 


those  studies  would  be  adjusted  to  facil- 
itate the  use  of  data  and  results  in  the 
investigation  directed  herein. 

TtM  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
the  direction  provided  in  this  measure 
would  perform  whatever  additional  re- 
connaissance level  investigations  are  nec- 
essary to  complete  the  comprehensive  re- 
connaissance report  required  by  ttiis 
measure.  These  additional  studies  would 
be  funded  by  appropriations  authorized 
by  title  204  of  this  act.  The  final  report 
is  to  be  completed  by  June  30,  1977. 

Under  existing  provisions  of  reclama- 
tion law  the  Secretary  has  the  authority 
to  perform  reconnaissance  studies  sub- 
ject only  to  appropriation  of  funds  for 
the  work.  A  provision  of  section  201,  as 
recommended  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee, however,  would  restrict  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  for  a  period  of  10  years 
to  prohibit  him  from  imdertaklng  recon- 
naissance studies  of  any  plan  for  the  im- 
portation of  water  into  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  from  any  other  natural  river 
drainage  basin  lying  outside  the  States 
of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado.  New 
Mexico,  and  those  portions  of  Nevada. 
Utah,  and  Wyoming  which  are  in  the 
natural  drainage  basin  of  the  Colorado 
River. 

This  prohibition  will  provide  a  10-year 
moratorium  on  efforts  to  initiate  such 
studies.  It  will  give  adjacent  basins  the 
time  to  inventory  their  future  water 
needs  and  supplies,  and  it  will  provide 
time  for  technological  advances  and  re- 
search into  the  complex  water  supply  and 
water  quality  problems  now  being  ap- 
proached by  new  programs  at  local. 
State,  and  Federal  levels. 

During  the  moratorium,  studies  can 
proceed  within  the  river  basins  of  the 
West  to  define  problems  and  plan  proj- 
ects. Within  the  States  enumerated 
above,  studies  can  proceed  of  potential 
augmentation  by  desalting  of  sea  water. 
weather  modification,  and  water  trans- 
fer from  the  northern  California  region 
of  abimdant  water  supply. 

Section  202  declares  that  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  requirements  of  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  from  the  Colorado  River 
constitutes  a  national  obligation.  If  a 
means  of  augmentation  is  found  to  be 
feasible  and  when  an  augmentation  proj- 
ect has  been  authorized  by  the  Congress 
and  is  in  operation,  the  first  obligation 
of  such  a  project  will  be  the  satisfaction 
of  the  treaty  requirement.  While  such  a 
project  is  in  operation  of  a  size  sufficient 
to  supply  the  water  requirement  of  the 
treaty  and  associated  losses,  the  States 
of  the  Colorado  Basin  will  be  relieved  of 
their  obligations  under  the  Colorado 
River  compact  to  supply  water  for  de- 
Uvery  to  Mexico. 

Section  203  provides  protection  to  any 
areas  from  which  water  may  in  the 
future  be  imported  to  augment  the 
Colorado  River.  It  provides  a  prior  right 
over  the  export  project  to  all  present  or 
future  uses  in  such  areas  of  origin  in 
perpetuity. 

Section  204  authorizes  appropriations 
in  the  amount  necessary  to  cairy  out 
the  provisions  of  title  n. 
Tmjt  m 

This  title  includes  the  provisions  au- 
thorizing the  central  Arizona  project. 


The  physical  features  and  other  provi- 
sions of  the  central  Arizona  project  au- 
thorization are,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
identical  to  those  included  in  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill. 

Section  301(a)  authorizes  construction 
of  the  central  Arizona  project.  It  differs 
from  the  Senate  version  in  the  following 
ways: 

First.  The  Senate  version  would  au- 
thorize a  Granite  Reef  Aqueduct  having 
a  capacity  "of  not  less  than  3,000  cubic 
feet  per  second."  While  the  House  version 
would  authorize  a  capacity  "not  to  ex- 
ceed 2,500  cubic  feet  per  second."  The 
conference  committee  recommends  com- 
promise language  authorizing  a  canal 
which  "may  have  a  capacity  of  3,000  cu- 
bic feet  per  second  or  whatever  lesser 
capacity  is  found  to  be  feasible"  along 
with  language  regulating  the  permissible 
time  of  operation  of  the  capacity  of  the 
canal  above  2,500  cubic  feet  per  second. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  conference 
committee  that  the  Granite  Reef  Aque- 
duct capacity  be  authorized  to  be  3,000 
cubic  feet  per  second.  The  qualifying 
phrase  "or  whatever  lesser  capacity  is 
found  to  be  feasible"  is  intended  only  to 
provide  latitude  for  the  Secretary  to  de- 
crease the  size  of  the  aqueduct  if  com- 
pelling unforeseen  technical  or  financial 
reasons  are  discovered  during  detailed 
preconstruction  surveys  which  would 
make  such  a  reduction  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  project  beneficiaries. 

Second,  the  conference  committee  rec- 
ommends adopting  the  language  of  the 
House  version  concerning  the  Hooker 
Dam  in  New  Mexico.  The  Senate  and 
House  versions  both  would  authorize  the 
construction  of  this  feature  of  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project,  however,  the  House 
version  would  authorize  Hooker  Dam  and 
Reservoir  "or  suitable  alternative." 
This  language  would  provide  the  Sec- 
retary with  an  opportunity  to  reevaluate 
the  potential  reservoir  sites  on  the  Upper 
Gila  River  in  New  Mexico.  The  confer- 
ence committee  believes  that  it  is  appro- 
priate to  provide  latitude  for  further 
study  of  the  alternatives. 

Section  301  (b)  and  (c) :  These  sec- 
tions provide  California  a  priority  of 
right  to  water  of  the  Colorado  River  over 
the  central  Arizona  project  in  perpetuity 
or  imless  augmentation  works  are  in  op- 
eration which  insures  that  7.5  million 
acre-feet  of  water  annually  are  available 
in  the  Lower  Colorado  River  for  use  in 
California,  Arizona,  and  Nevada.  This 
language  was  adopted,  instead  of  the 
language  of  the  Senate  version,  limiting 
the  priority  to  a  term  of  27  years,  as 
part  of  a  compromise  between  Arizona 
and  California  on  provisions  which  pri- 
marily affect  those  States. 

Section  302:  This  section  provides  cer- 
tain reimbursements  said  privileges  to 
the  Salt  River  Plma-Marlcopa  Indian 
and  the  Fort  McDowell-Apache  Indian 
communities  In  return  for  land  which 
will  be  required  for  the  construction  of 
the  Orme  Dam  and  Reservoir  of  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project.  The  Senate  version 
did  not  include  specific  provisions  for 
such  compensation.  The  provisions 
recommended  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee, although  stm  liberal,  represent 
a  considerable  reduction  fnnn  those  of 
the  House  version.  The  cost  of  the  com- 


pensation will  become  part  of  the  land 
acquisition  costs  of  the  central  Arizona 
project  and  as  such  will  be  subject  to  re- 
pajrment  by  the  project  beneficiaries 
under  the  provisions  of  reclamation  law. 
Section  303:  In  both  the  Senate  and 
House  versions  of  the  biU,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  arrangements  with  non-Federal 
utilities  to  acquire  by  prepayment  of 
costs  the  right  to  capacity  in  large 
thermal-electric  powerplants.  Pumping 
power  required  for  the  central  Arizona 
project  would  be  obttUned  in  this  msomer 
to  eliminate  the  necessity  for  the  con- 
struction of  hydroelectric  dams  on  the 
lower  Colorado  River. 

The  conference  committee  recom- 
mends the  adoption  of  language  which 
would  authorize  such  prepasnnent  ar- 
rangements but  mcluding  language  of 
the  House  version  which  provides  for 
further  study  and  a  report  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  alternative  sources  of  such  power. 
The  Secretary,  however,  is  not  permitted 
to  consider  hydroelectric  dams  in  the 
Colorado  River  among  these  alternatives. 
If  prepayment  is  recommended,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  proceed  without 
further  congressional  action. 

The  conference  committee  further 
modified  the  language  of  this  section  to 
provide  for  the  possibility  that  prepay- 
ment arrangements  involving  more  than 
one  thermal  powerplant  may  be  found  to 
be  advantageous  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. If  so,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  agreements  in  more  than  a 
single  plant. 

Section  304:  The  conference  commit- 
tee adopted  language  of  the  House  ver- 
sion which  was  not  tocluded  in  the  Sen- 
ate version  to  provide  for  further  ex- 
changes  to   New   Mexico   of   Colorado 
River  water  for  Gila  River  water  in  the 
amount  of  30,000  acre-feet  annually  if 
the  Colorado  River  should  be  augmented 
such  that  sufficient  water  in  excess  of 
2,800.000    acre-feet   per   year   for    con- 
sumptive use  in  Arizona  is  available  to 
meet  the  requirement  of  the  exchange. 
Section  305:  This  section  was  adopted 
from  the  House  version.  It  provides  that. 
In    the   event   augmentation   Is   imple- 
mented, the  Secretary  Is  directed  to  the 
extent  possible  to  make  7.5  million  acre- 
feet  of  water  available  to  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin  water  users  at  the 
same  cost  and  terms  as  if  main  stream 
water  were  available  to  supply  all  of  this 
consumptive  use.  The  costs  of  the  aug- 
mentation water  in  excess  of  the  charge 
to  the  water  users  would  be  assigned  to 
the  Mexican  treaty  obligation  as  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  or  repaid  from  the  de- 
velopment fund  established  by  this  bill. 
Section  306:  The  conference  conmiit- 
tee  recommends  adoption  of  the  House 
language  which  is  similar  to  language  of 
the  Senate  version  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary to  imdertake  water  salvage  pro- 
grams on  the  Colorado  River.  The  Senate 
language,  however,  did  not  make  such 
programs  mandatory  as  does  the  adopted 
language. 

Section  307:  Both  versions  of  the  bill 
provided  for  the  integration  of  the  au- 
thorized Dixie  project  in  Utah  into  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  Develop- 
ment Fund  which  would  be  established 
by  this  bill.  The  House  version  also  pro- 


vides for  an  increase  in  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  construct 
the  project.  Geologic  conditions  discov- 
ered during  preconstruction  planning 
necessitated  revisions  In  the  project  plan, 
and  both  repayment  assistance  and  in- 
creased appropriations  are  necessary  to 
make  the  Dixie  project  viable.  The  con- 
ference committee  recommends  adoption 
of  the  House  version. 

Section  309:  The  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  construction  of  the 
central  Arizona  project  is  $832,180,000— 
which  is  the  amount  included  in  the  Sen- 
ate version  indexed  to  April,  1967  price 
levels — ^plus  $100,000,000  for  distribution 
systems.  These  figures  are  in  accord  with 
the  cost  estimates  for  the  project  Includ- 
ing a  main  aqueduct  capacity  of  3,000 
cubic  feet  per  second. 

TTTLE  IV 

This  title  establishes  a  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  development  fund  which  will 
receive  surplus  revenues  from  Hoover 
Dam,  the  Parker-Davis  project,  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest-Pacific  Southwest  Inter- 
tie,  and  the  central  Arizona  project.  The 
development  fund  would  provide  repay- 
ment assistance  to  the  central  Arizona 
project  and  the  Dixie  project  and  help 
finance  future  water  resource  develop- 
ment in  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin. 
Both  the  Senate  and  House  versions  in- 
cluded provisions  establishing  such  a 
fund.  The  language  recommended  by  the 
conference  committee  differs  from  the 
Senate  version  in  the  following  points: 

Section  401.  This  section  provides  for 
the  allocation  of  costs  of  projects  au- 
thorized in  this  act  or  in  the  future  to 
various  purposes  including  "the  replen- 
ishment of  the  depletion  of  the  Colorado 
River  fiows  available  for  use  in  the 
United  States  occasioned  by  performance 
of  the  Water  Treaty  of  1944  with  the 
United  Mexican  States."  It  further  pro- 
vides that  the  costs  allocated  to  the 
Mexican  Treaty  replenishment  shall  be 
nonreimbursable . 

These  provisions  were  not  included  in 
the  Senate  version.  The  conference  com- 
mittee recommends  the  adoption  of  the 
House  version  but  with  a  proviso  pre- 
scribing the  method  of  making  the  al- 
location to  the  replenishment  of  the 
Mexican  Treaty  deliveries.  This  proviso 
would  require  a  pro  rata  allocation  of 
the  costs  of  any  augmentation  works 
based  upon  the  ratio  of  water  supplied 
for  the  treaty  replenishment  to  the  total 
capacity  of  the  augmentation  works. 
This  method  of  allocation  will  insure  that 
the  costs  borne  by  the  general  public^ 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  will  not 
exceed  an  equitable  part  of  the  total 
cost  of  any  augmentation  proposal. 

Section  403:  The  provisions  for  oper- 
ation of  the  development  fund  differ 
from  those  of  the  Senate  version  in 
that  first,  repayment  assistance  for  the 
central  Arizona  project  is  restricted  to 
surplus  revenues  from  the  intertle  and 
those  derived  from  the  sale  of  iwwer 
and  energy  from  the  Boulder  Canyon 
and  Parker-Davis  projects  for  use  in 
Arizona;  and,  second,  the  revenues  re- 
maining in  the  development  fimd  after 
making  payments  provided  for  in  the 
bill  are  dedicated  to  the  financing  of 
augmentation  works  which  may  be  au- 
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thorlzed  in  the  ful  ure.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion, first,  made  d  jvelopment  fund  rev- 
enues from  all  sources  available  for  as- 
sistance to  the  cmtral  Arlzon*  proj- 
ect; and,  second,  ;)rovlded  that  the  re- 
maining revenues  would  be  available  to 
assist  future  wate:  resource  projects  In 
the  basin,  not  onl '  augmentation  proj- 
ects. ,       ^. 

Section  404:  Th  s  section  requires  the 
Secretary  to  subm  t  annual  progress  re- 
ports on  project  :osts  and  repayment 
which  were  not  n  quired  in  the  Senate 

version. 

Truv 

This  title  autho  Izes  construction  and 
feasibility  studies  of  projects  in  the 
Upper  Colorado  Fiver  Basin.  Both  the 
Senate  and  House  versions  included  such 
provisions.  The  ve  -sion  recommended  by 
the  conference  c<  mmittee  differs  from 
the  Senate  vers!  an  in  the  following 
points: 

Section  501 :  ]  a  addition  the  five 
upper  basin  projw  ts  which  were  author- 
ized fot  construct  on  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion, the-  Uintah  unit  of  the  central 
Utah  project  would  be  conditionally 
authorized.  Construction  of  the  imlt 
could  not  be  Inltla  «d.  however,  until  the 
Secretary  has  subi  aitted  a  feasibility  re- 
port to  the  Congiess  and  the  Congress 
has  authorized  he  appropriation  of 
funds  for  the  consl  ruction. 

A  proviso  is  ii  eluded  requiring  the 
planning  report  f  (  <t  the  Ute  Indian  unit 
of  the  central  Ut  ih  project  to  be  com- 
pleted on  or  befor  ;  December  31.  1974. 

Appropriations  In  the  amoimt  of 
$392,000,000  are  tuthorized  for  the  con- 
sti-uction  of  five  upper  basin  projects. 
This  is  the  amo  mt  authorized  in  the 
Senate  version  ini  lexed  to  Aril  1967  con- 
struction price  lev  (Is. 

A  proviso  is  in  duded  which  requires 
that  the  Secretaj;  proceed  as  nearly  as 
Is  practicable  wit  i  the  construction  of 
five  upper  basin  projects  concurrently 
with  construction  of  the  central  Arizona 
project. 

In  the  administ  ration  of  projects  au- 
thorized by  this  a:t  or  by  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  Act  that  are 
within  or  for  the  a  le  benefit  of  Colorado, 
the  Secretary  is  re  luired  to  comply  with 
the  laws  of  Colora  lo  with  i-espect  to  pri- 
ority of  appropria  ;ion  and  with  respect 
to  Federal  and  Slate  court  decrees  en- 
tered pursuant  to  such  laws,  in  the  di 


version    and    sto 


committee  unders  ands  this  requirement 
to  mean  that  clversion  and  storage 
rights  for  these  iirojects  will  be  Junior 


to  existing  rights 
orado  law.  This  is 


recognized  under  Col 
merely  a  reaCBrmatlon 


of  the  rule  of  lau  that  would  apply  in 
any  event.  The  Se  jretary  is  also  directed 
to  obtain  the  apiroval  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  to  any  c  perating  principles  he 
may  decide  to  ad>pt  for  these  projects. 
The  Secretary  is  not  required,  however, 
to  adopt  any  op<  rating  principles.  The 


commmittee  does 


cov«rs 


This   title 
definitions,  and 

Section   601: 
added — subsectioi  i 


•age    of    water.    The 


not  intend  this  lan- 
guage to  lnterfe:e  with  the  executive 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  in  contract- 
ing for  the  sale  an  i  distribution  of  water. 

I^TIX   VI 

general   provisions, 
conditions. 

provision  has  been 
60 1(  c  1  — which    was 


not  in  the  Senate  version.  Under  the 
terms  of  subsection  (c)  any  affected 
State  may  institute  suit  in  the  US.  Su- 
preme Court,  and  the  United  States  may 
be  joined  as  a  party,  in  the  event  that 
any  Federal  ofBcer  or  agency  fails  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  or 
with  the  laws,  treaty,  interstate  com- 
pacts, and  coiut  decree  named  in  sub- 
section la)  of  section  601.  The  committee 
understands  that  this  .subsection  relates 
to  the  storage  and  release  of  water  from 
all  Federal  reservoirs  and  to  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  all  Federal  fa- 
cilities in  the  Colorado  River  system  from 
sources  outside  the  drainage  area  of  that 
svstcm. 

section  602:  This  section  provides 
guidelines  for  the  establishment  of 
operating  criteria  for  the  existing  stor- 
age reservoirs  on  the  Colorado  River. 
Language  which  was  not  in  the  Senate 
version  has  been  included  to  recognize 
the  possibility  of  future  augmentation 
of  the  river.  The  deadlines  for  the  pro- 
posal and  adoption  of  the  criteria  have 
been  postponed  in  recognition  of  the 
probable  time  of  enactment  of  this 
measure. 

Section  604 :  A  proviso  has  been  deleted 
which  was  included  in  the  Senate  version 
requiring  that  the  sale  or  disposition  of 
power  obtained  by  prepayment  for  the 
central  Arizona  project  and  surplus  to 
the  project  requirements  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  9 
of  the  act  of  August  4.  1939.  as  amended. 
It  is  the  understanding  of  the  confer- 
ence committee,  however,  that  such  sales 
of  project  power  will  be  made  in  con- 
formance with  the  provisions  of  section  9 
of  the  1939  act  and  that  the  provision  is 
unnecessary  in  this  bill. 

Section  605:  This  section  removes  a 
portion  of  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
from  the  licensing  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  The  intent  of 
the  section  Is  to  retsdn  congressional  con- 
trol over  future  decisions  concerning 
construction  of  hydroelectric  dams  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  The 
Senate  version  made  this  provision  ap- 
plicable to  the  reach  of  the  river  between 
Lake  Mead  and  the  present  western 
boundary  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park.  The  version  recommended  by  the 
conference  committee  would  extend  the 
reach  to  include  all  of  the  river  between 
Hoover  Dam  and  Glen  Canyon  D?m. 

Section  606:  A  definition  of  Uit  leim 
"augment  or  augmentation"  has  been 
added  which  was  not  previously  required 
in  the  Senate  version  because  no  aug- 
mentation provisions  were  included  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  personal 
admiration  for  the  outstanding  leader- 
ship of  my  friend  and  colleague.  Senator 
Jackson,  in  gaining  corxference  commit- 
tee agreement  on  the  language  of  the 
central  Arizona  project  and  Colorado 
River  Basin  project  legislation. 

For  many,  this  outstanding  accom- 
plishment will  undoubtedly  be  obscured 
by  the  more  "dramatic"  developments  of 
the  day.  This  is  unfortunate  because  the 
conference  committee  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Jackson  has  struck  a 
dramatic  blow  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning of  resource  use  in  the  United  States. 
The  Implications  go  far  beyond  the  im- 


mediate problems  of  the  Southwest  or 
the  Northwest. 

The  House  bill  specifically  authorized 
and  directed  studies  for  diverting  water 
from  the  Northwest  and  other  areas  into 
the  Colorado  River.  Not  only  was  Sen- 
ator Jackson  successful  in  seeing  that 
this  provision  was  stricken  from  the  final 
legislation,  but  he  was  also  successful  in 
obtaining  agreement  on  new  legislative 
language  which  would  eliminate  for  a 
period  of  10  years  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior's existing  authority  to  make  spe- 
cific studies  of  water  diversion  proixisals 
in  the  Western  States. 

The  10-year  moratorium  will  provide 
the  States  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  with 
the  time  to  complete  the  comprehensive 
inventory  of  their  land  and  water  re- 
sources which  are  now  in  progress.  It 
will  provide  time  to  complete  long-range 
plans  for  the  development  of  water  re- 
sources— plans  which  are  based  on  sound 
and  adequate  data  and  which  have  been 
carefully  considered.  It  will  remove  the 
threat  which  compels  us  to  use  our  water 
or  lose  it  regardless  of  whether  we  have 
had  time  to  evaluate  the  best  use.  In 
short,  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  study 
our  own  water  problems  and  our  own  pol- 
lution problems  without  having  the 
threat  of  diversion  constantly  present. 

As  Senator  Jackson  has  said,  the  next 
10  years  should  represent  a  period  of  rel- 
ative peace  in  the  West  on  the  Issue  of 
water  diversion.  The  legislation  as  now 
written  will  shift  the  emphasis  from  the 
argument  over  whether  water  diversion 
represents  a  cure-all  solution  of  South- 
west water  problems  to  an  active  effort  of 
th»  Federal  Government  to  look  at  all 
the  possible  solutions.  This  Is  really  all 
that  we  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  have 
been  urging  for  so  many  years.  Through 
his  uncommon  expertise  and  determi- 
nation. Senator  Jackson  has  ushered  in 
a  new  period  of  enlightenment  during 
which  the  Federal  Government  will  look 
at  the  total  picture  of  water  use  in  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
a  recognition  that  diversion  may  not  be 
the    panacea    for    Southwestern    water 
problems  and  rather  that  we  must  loojc 
at  all  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle  and  an- 
swer hard  questions  regarding  the  total 
water  needs  of  the  Western  States  with- 
out focusing  attention  on  only  one  prob- 
lem area.  It  will  provide  for  a  systematic 
approach — the  study  will  be  concerned 
with  present  water  resources  in  each 
river  basin,  but  equally  important  it  will 
evaluate    present    and    prospective    re- 
quirements of  the  areas  withm  and  con- 
tiguous to  the  river  basins  in  question. 
Once  again,  let  me  say  that  we  in 
the  Northwest  are  very  happy  with  the 
results  of  this  conference.  But  this  Is  not 
merely  a  sectional  or  regional  victorj*. 
It  Is  a  triumph  for  the  entire  United 
States  because  It  establishes  a  stand- 
ard which  can  be  utilized  in  disputes  over 
water  which  may  arise  in  the  future  and 
because  it  may  lead  to  the  solution  of  a 
controversy  which  has  plagued  the  entire 
West  for  decades. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  are  approaching  the  achievement  of  a 
major  water  resource  goal  which  has 
been  under  active  consideration  by  the 
Congress  Intermittently  for  two  decades. 
Approval  of  the  central  Arizona  project, 
which  represents  Arizona's  stake  in  the 
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overall  development  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin,  has  been  the  dream  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hav- 
den]  for  a  much  longer  time.  Ever  since 
I  became  privileged  to  serve  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  I 
have  concentrated  my  own  efforts  toward 
realizing  the  full  potential  offered  the 
arid  Southwest  by  full  and  wise  develop- 
ment of  the  water  resources  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin. 

The  way  has  been  difficult.  Bills  passed 
the  Senate  in  both  the  81st  and  82d  Con- 
gresses, but  even  then  the  complexity  of 
the  Issues  and  their  Importance  to  the 
Basin  States  made  it  impossible  to 
achieve  an  acceptable  solution.  Twelve 
years  of  litigation  In  the  Supreme  Court 
were  necessary  to  resolve  only  one  part 
of  the  controversy. 

With  the  passage  of  years,  the  popula- 
tion growth  of  the  lower  Colorado  River 
Basin  has  been  tremendous.  The  Issues 
have  become  more  complex  and  have  In- 
cluded wider  areas.  Concern  over  the  pro- 
posal is  now  westwide  and  even  national 
in  scope.  At  times  the  conflict  has  seemed 
Insurmountable. 

Because  of  this  history,  I  am  particu- 
larly gratified  at  the  wide  acceptance 
which  the  conference  report  has 
achieved.  I  fully  support  the  compromise 
recommended  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee and  I  consider  It  a  great  accom- 
plishment m  water  resource  legislation. 
The  conference  committee's  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  construction  of  the  central 
Arizona  project  works  which  will  permit 
Arizona  to  obtain  the  water  It  has  estab- 
lished a  right  to  and  which  will  provide 
the  only  foreseeable  additional  water  to 
southwestern  New  Mexico.  At  the  same 
tune,  the  bill  takes  definite  steps  toward 
finding  solutions  to  the  long  range  water 
shortages  which  face  the  Colorado  River 
Basin.  The  provisions  for  a  basic  study 
of  future  water  supply  in  the  Western 
states  and  for  the  Federal  assumption 
of  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  obligation 
are  the  key  to  the  continued  expansion 
of  the  basin's  economy.  They  are  vital 
to  all  of  the  States  of  the  basin. 

The  bill  contains  a  number  of  other 
provisions,  each  of  which  Is  Important 
in  its  own  right.  It  authorizes  a  program 
of  water  resource  project  construction 
and  Investigation  for  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin;  It  established  guide- 
lines for  the  operation  of  the  existing 
storage  reservoirs  on  the  Colorado 
River;  and  It  resolves  much  existing 
controversy. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Senators  will  join 
me  In  my  gratification  that  we  have 
been  able  to  achieve  this  compromise. 
I  urge  the  acceptance  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees have  been  able  to  reach  agreement 
on  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Act,  au- 
thorizing the  construction  of  the  badly 
needed  central  Arizona  project  in  my 
own  State. 

Although  there  have  been  years  and 
years  of  hard  work,  both  In  and  out  of 
Congress,  court  suits — and  .some  acri- 
monious conunents  between  representa- 
tives of  interested  States — the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  Is  a  good  example  of 
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what  can  be  accomplished  when  men  of 
good  will  get  together  with  a  determina- 
tion to  reach  a  fair  and  equitable  result. 
The  central  Arizona  project  literally 
means  life  and  continued  prosperity  to 
my  State.  This  project  Is  essential  to 
maintain  the  growing  economy  of 
Arizona. 

I  think  that  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive water  resources  program  for  the 
Colorado  River  Basin,  the  establishment 
of  a  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  Devel- 
opment P^ind,  and  the  authorization  of 
projects  In  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  are  all  desirable  and  do  much  to 
recommend  approval  of  the  bill. 

Certainly  our  efforts  to  obtain  this 
legislation  have  been  long  and  arduous. 
The  bill  that  we  have  before  us  Is  a 
compromise  measure,  hammered  out  on 
the  anvil  of  negotiation.  As  is  invariably 
the  case  with  the  product  of  any  nego- 
tiation, there  are  certain  aspects  of  the 
final  solution  which  some  parties  to  the 
negotiation  would  prefer  to  have  had 
compromised  in  a  different  fashion.  S. 
1004  as  now  before  us  is  no  exception; 
however,  considered  In  Its  entirety.  It  Is 
a  good  bill,  and  I  urge  favorable  consid- 
eration and  action. 

The  bill  provides  a  "shortage  formula" 
which  gives  CaUfornla  a  priority  over 
central  Arizona  project  water  uses  for 
the  beneficial  consumptive  use  of  4.4 
million  acre-feet  of  water  annually— 
when  there  is  less  than  7.5  million  acre- 
feet  of  mainstream  Colorado  River  water 
available  for  use  by  the  Lower  Basin 
States.  Arizona  has  long  contended  and 
still  believes  that  her  rights  In  and  to 
the  water  of  the  Colorado  River  to  the 
extent  of  2.8  million  acre-feet  are  on  a 
parity  with  California's  rights  to  4.4 
million  acre-feet.  In  the  Senate  version 
of  this  legislation  I  reluctantly  conceded 
to  California — as  an  act  of  grace  and 
comity— a  guarantee  of  4.4  million  acre- 
feet  as  agahvst  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect for  a  period  of  27  years.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  this  guarantee  was 
made  perpetual,  but  the  impact  of  It  in- 
sofar as  the  State  of  Arizona  is  concerned 
was  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  largely 
negated  by  virtue  of  the  assumption  by 
the  United  States  of  the  financial  obliga- 
tion necessary  to  provide  water  In 
amounts  sufficient  to  meet  the  Mexican 
Treaty  obligation.  It  was  this  assur- 
ance— provided  In  the  House  version  of 
S.  1004— that  persuaded  me  to  recede 
from  the  position  I  took  in  the  Senate 
and  to  accept  the  House  version  of  this 
troublesome  Issue. 

The  Senate  version  of  S.  1004  provided 
that  the  Granite  Reef  aqueduct  have  a 
capacity  of  not  less  than  3,000  cubic  feet 
per  second.  The  House  version  required 
that  the  capacity  of  the  Granite  Reef 
aqueduct  not  exceed  2,500  cubic  feet  per 
second.  This  issue  was  settled  by  the  con- 
ferees on  the  basis  that  the  aqueduct 
would  have  a  capacity  of  3,000  cubic  feet 
per  second  unless  It  is  demonstrated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  such  a 
capacity  would  not  be  feasible.  In  the 
latter  event  the  capacity  of  the  aqueduct 
would  be  established  as  the  largest  ca- 
pacity less  than  3.000  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond which  is  feasible.  During  the  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  the  Secretary  has 


testified  that  studies  indicate  the  feasi- 
bility of  this  project  Improves  as  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Granite  Reef  aqueduct  is 
increased  up  to  at  least  3.800  cubic  feet 
per  second.  We  therefore  consider  that 
imder  the  terms  of  this  legislation  the 
3,000  cubic  feet  per  second  Is  as  a  matter 
of  practical  fact  both  the  maximum  and 
minimum  capacity  for  the  Granite  Reef 
aqueduct. 

I  have  long  been  aware  that  there  Is 
an  internal  problem  within  my  own  State 
relative  to  the  validity  of  the  Globe 
Equity  Decree  No.  59,  which  sets  forth 
certain  l^al  rights  in  and  to  certain 
waters  of  the  Gila  River.  The  conference 
report  on  S.  1004  contains  two  references 
to  the  Gila  River  decree;  one  In  section 
301<a)  and  another  In  section  304(f)  (1) . 
It  was  not  the  Intention  of  the  conferees 
that  reference  to  the  Gila  River  decree- 
Globe  Equity  No.  59 — In  any  maimer  af- 
fects any  legal  right  to  the  use  of  Gila 
River  water  which  exists  at  the  time  of 
this  legislation.  The  existing  rights  along 
the  Gila  River  are,  therefore,  neither  en- 
hanced nor  impaired  by  reference  to  the 
Gila  River  decree  m  this  legislation. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"augmentation"  as  set  forth  In  S.  1004. 
Section  603(g)  of  the  bill  defines  the 
words  "augment"  and  "augmentation" 
of  the  Colorado  River  supply  as  any  m- 
crease  of  the  available  supply  in  the  river 
which  Is  a  result  of  an  Introduction  of 
water  into  the  mainstream  or  its  tribu- 
taries which  introduction  is  in  addition 
to  the  natural  supply  of  the  system. 
Since  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  "to  pro- 
vide a  progi-am  for  further  conservation 
development  of  the  Colorado  River  and 
for  the  provision  of  additional  and  ade- 
quate water  supplies  for  use  in  the  Up- 
per as  well  as  In  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
new  water  added  to  the  system  whether 
by  Importation,  desalting  of  sea  water, 
brackish  waters,  weather  modification, 
watershed  treatment,  salvage  or  any 
other  means,  is  in  fact  an  augmentation 
of  the  "natural  supply  of  the  system." 
Certainly  the  conferees  intended  that 
meaning. 

As  we  are  aware,  the  conference  report 
on  S.  1004  eliminates  the  construction  of 
the  hydroelectric  power  dams  which  were 
at  one  time  proposed  on  the  Colorado 
River.  At  one  time  these  dams  were  the 
subject  of  intensive  and  bitter  opposi- 
tion by  preservationists  who  were  of  the 
opinion  that  construction  of  dams  in  the 
Grand  Canyon  should  not  be  permitted. 
The  current  legislation  provides  for  no 
such  dams  and  further  provides  that  no 
permits  shall  be  Issued  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  on  that  reach  of  the 
mainstream  of  the  Colorado  River  be- 
tween Hoover  Dam  and  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  until  and  unless  otherwise  provided 
by  the  Congress.  I  did  not  agree  and  I 
do  not  agree  with  the  argimients  made 
by  the  preservationists,  who  rose  in  op- 
position to  construction  of  these  dams, 
but  I  support  the  provision  which  elim- 
inates this  troublesome  Issue  from  the 
current  legislation. 

In  lieu  of  the  construction  of  hydro- 
electric dams,  the  conference  report  on 
S.  1004  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Itaterlor  be  a  ithorlzed  to  make  ar- 
rangementB  with  non-Federal  Interests 
to  acquire  the  ilc  bt  to  a  portion  of  the 
cvDadty  and  as  oelated  energy  from 
thermal  powerpla  its  as  needed  to  serve 
project  purposes.  It  Is  recognised  that 
such  a  plan  may  result  in  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  tiavlng  excess  energy 
during  periods  o:  water  shortage  since 
the  aqueduct  can  not  under  such  condi- 
tions utilize  all  o:  Its  pumpltig  capacity. 
The  disposition  >f  such  excess  power 
and  energy  acqul  red  vmder  the  prepay- 
ment i^an  will  tn(  lude  negotiating  power 
banking  arrangei  lents  with  the  utilities 
in  the  area.  Thli  is  in  accord  with  the 
Secretary's  testln  ony  before  committees 
in  the  Senate  and  ^e  House. 

This  legteOatioii  provides  that  water 
needed  for  thermal  electric  generation 
plants  will,  to  he  extent  that  such 
plants  are  locate  1  in  Arizona,  be  con- 
sidered as  a  dedi  ictlon  from  the  50,000 
acre- feet  of  uppei  basin  water  to  which 
Arizona  is  entlthd  under  the  terms  of 
the  Upper  Colora<  o  River  Compact.  Both 
tbe  S^\e  of  Arsona  and  the  Navajo 
Indian  Tribe  ha^'e  agreed  that  to  the 
extent  there  is  a  need  for  consumptive 
use  of  water  in  A  -izona  for  cooling  pur- 
poses at  thermal  generation  plants  di- 
verting from  the  drainage  area  of  the 
Colorado  River  s:'8tem  above  Lee  Perry 
shall  be  consider  id  as  consumptive  use 
under  the  limitatj  ons  of  the  50.000  acre- 
feet  apportioned  to  Arizona  by  article 
in(a)  of  the  Uppi  t  Colorado  River  Basin 
compact.  If  this  J  rizona  supply  Is  inade- 
qate  for  the  nee*  s  of  the  thermal  gen- 
erating plants,  I  he  Secretary  has  the 
authority  under  existing  law  to  make 
certain  short  tern  i  sales  of  presently  sur- 
plus Upper  Color  ido  River  Basin  water. 
If  even  more  wa  er  is  needed  for  these 
purposes,  the  Secretary  is  not  in  any 
way  foreclosed  bf  this  legislation  from 
making  water  avi  liable  from  the  Navajo 
Indian  Irrigation  Project  San  Juan — 
CHAMA  Act  of  Jime  13.  1962 — 76  Stat. 
96 — pursuant  to  ;he  provisions  of  Public 
Law  87-483.  It  s  not  the  intention  of 
this  legislation  o  in  any  way  enlarge 
upon,  diminish  or  otherwise  affect  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  make  con- 
tracts for  Colon  do  River  water  in  the 
upper  basin. 

Under  the  ten  is  of  the  conference  re- 
port in  Section  :  03(b)  (1)  the  Secretary 
Is  prohibited  from  making  fimds  avail- 
able for  the  cons  ruction  of  thermal  gen- 
erating power  pi  ints  under  terms  of  the 
act  until  he  hai  determined  that  ade- 
quate contractu  il  arrangements  have 
been  entered  int  >  between  all  of  the  af- 
fected parties.  It  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  conference  committee  to  require 
flnallzatlon  of  a  11  contracts  before  the 
advance  of  said  funds  is  made  for  the 
purchase  of  gem  rating  capacity.  Such  a 
requirement  woild  needlessly  delay  in- 
itiation of  cons  ruction.  It  is  common 
practice,  and  it  i  i  the  intent  of  the  con- 
ference committ «  that  the  Secretary  be 
permitted  to  pro  «ed  on  the  basis  of  let- 
ters of  intent  o:'  other  suitable  under- 
standing with  it  e  plant  participants. 

The  conferenc ;  report  on  S.  1004  pro- 
vides that  Arizo  la's  use  of  Lower  Colo- 
rado River  Basia  development  funds  be 
limited  to  that  i  ortion  of  that  fund  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  Hoover-Parker- 


Davis  generation  in  Arizona  plus  the 
revenues  derived  from  Arizona-Nevada 
portions  of  the  Pacific  Southwest  In- 
tertle.  recognizing  of  course,  In  each  in- 
stance the  surplusage  available  from 
such  soxu-ces  to  the  Colorado  River  de- 
velopment fund  is  that  which  is  available 
after  repayment  and  operational  costs 
have  been  deducted. 

In  the  interest  of  legislative  coopera- 
tion and  comity  the  State  of  Arizona  en- 
dorses those  provisions  of  this  legislation 
which  will  provide  substantial  benefits 
to  each  of  the  other  States  in  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  in  the  current  Colorado 
River  legislation.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  will  be  reflected  In  the 
attitude  of  the  other  six  States  so  that 
we  may  Jolntiy  proceed  to  the  time  when 
we  h^ve  not  only  constructed  works  to 
permit  Arizona  to  utilize  her  fair  share 
of  the  water  of  the  Colorado  River,  but 
have  also  developed  new  sources  of  sup- 
ply to  meet  the  ultimate  water  require- 
ments of  every  State  in  the  Colorado 
River  Basin.  These  requirements  in  some 
instances  already  exceed  legal  entitle- 
ments and  in  every  Instance  will  at  some 
future  date  exceed  the  total  water  avail- 
able to  each  State  from  the  Colorado 
River. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  my  appreciation  to 
those  individuals,  both  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  who  have  worked  so  long  and 
so  hard  to  bring  this  legislation  to  its 
present  status  as  set  forth  in  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  1004.  I  respectfully 
urge  speedy  adoption  of  that  report  by 
this  body.     

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  project  bill. 
Our  good  neighbors  in  Arizona  have 
waited  long  enough  for  this  project  and 
I  am  glad  that  we  are  near  the  end  of 
the  road. 

I  would  like  to  speak  a  few  moments 
about  the  bill's  effect  on  Utah  in 
particular. 

Thanks  mainly  to  the  efforts  of  Utah's 
Congressman  L&urenck  J.  Bukton,  who 
was  a  key  conferee  during  the  time  when 
the  final  action  was  taken,  this  legisla- 
tion contains  authorization  for  the  im- 
portant Uintah  Unit  of  the  central  Utah 
project  and  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Dixie  project. 

The  Dixie  and  Uintah  projects  will  be 
of  great  importance  in  helping  Utah  de- 
velop its  share  of  Colorado  River  water, 
Utah  is  presently  using  only  about  35 
percent  of  its  Upper  Basin  allocation. 
Even  with  a  compact  or  decree,  we  West- 
erners know  there  is  nothing  like  actual 
use  to  establish  permanent  right  and 
ownership  to  water. 

Studies  for  the  Dixie  project,  which  is 
in  southern  Utah  on  the  Virgin  River, 
began  with  the  turn  of  the  century.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  introducing  the  first 
Dixie  project  legislation,  and,  thanks 
again  to  Congressman  Burton's  efforts 
in  the  House,  we  finally  got  the  bill 
passed  in  1964.  However,  preconstruc- 
tion  investigations  revealed  broken  and 
porous  subsurface  conditions,  at  the  lo- 
cation originally  selected  so  that  a 
new  damslte  had  to  be  found.  Results 
of  the  revisions  made  In  the  definite  plan 
report,  along  with  the  increase  in  con- 


struction costs,  now  necessitate  finan- 
cial assistance  from  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basm  Development  Fund. 

The  reauthorization  of  the  Dixie  proj- 
ect, with  an  additional  $15  million  which 
will  allow  the  revised  project  to  be  built, 
is  of  extreme  importance  to  Utah.  The 
Senate  bill  had  only  provided  for  a  $42 
million  Dixie  project — far  too  little  to 
cover  estimated  costs.  The  fine  citizens 
in  southern  Utah  have  been  most  patient 
and  co<H>eraUve  in  the  overall  water  pro- 
gram, and  I  am  pleased  the  Dixie  proj- 
ect is  at  last  to  become  a  reality. 

The  $43  million  Uintah  unit  in  north- 
ern Utah  is  also  of  extreme  importance, 
and  its  passage  will  help  keep  faith  with 
the  Indians  of  the  Uintah  Basin  who  de- 
ferred the  exercise  of  their  own  rights  in 
order  to  provide  a  water  supply  for  the 
Bozmeville  unit  of  the  Central  Utah 
project. 

Although  the  bill  does  not  contain 
everything  we  would  like,  we  realize  that 
all  legislation  is  compromise,  particu- 
larly legislation  of  this  complexity.  For 
Utah,  the  version  worked  out  in  the  con- 
ference retained  most  of  the  best  parts 
of  the  House  bill.  Besides  authorizing  the 
Dixie  and  Uintah  projects  the  bill  recog- 
nizes the  Mexican  Treaty  as  a  national 
obligation  and  provides  for  the  treaty's 
satisfaction  from  sources  outside  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin.  This  equitable  and 
farsighted  arrangement  eliminates  a  po- 
tential legal  controversy  over  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  treaty  burden  from  a  water- 
short  river.  California  members  of  the 
conference  suggested  that  California 
might  be  able  to  provide  the  needed  water 
from  its  flood-ravaged  northern  coun- 
ties. It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Congress 
in  this  instance  has  laid  down  one  of  the 
guidelines  for  the  West- wide  water  study. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
wording  in  the  bill  which  orders  the  In- 
terior Department  to  get  its  report  on  the 
Ute  Indian  imlt  of  the  Central  Utah 
project  to  us  by  1974.  This  provision  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  State  of  Utah  and 
the  Congress  to  replace  Indian  water  now 
used  by  the  Bonneville  unit  by  the  year 

2005. 

Furthermore,  the  conference  bill  sets 
up  criteria  for  the  operation  of  Lake 
Powell  to  remove  it  from  the  whim  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Utahans  well 
remember  the  disastrous  drawdown  or- 
dered by  Secretary  Udall  when  the  lake 
was  in  its  early  filling  stage. 

The  bill's  provision  for  a  West-wide 
water  study  could  lay  the  groundwork 
for  an  eventual  augmentation  of  the 
Colorado  River  from  sources  outside  the 
basin.  With  the  complexities  and  eco- 
nomic considerations  involved  in  regional 
plarming.  Congress  has  acted  wisely  in 
initiating  the  study  now. 

The  augmentation  study  moratorium 
actually  is  no  great  obstacle,  since  it  pre- 
vents only  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
from  conducting  such  studies.  The  Colo- 
rado Basin  States  still  can  make  their 
own  feasibility  studies,  and  I  recently 
proposed  to  the  seven  Colorado  River 
Basin  State  Governors  and  other  key  wa- 
ter officials  that  they  Join  together  im- 
mediately and  initiate  a  study  of  aug- 
menting future  deficiencies  in  the  Colo- 
rado River. 
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I  admit  that  this  is  a  major  imder- 
taking:  however,  much  of  the  ground- 
work has  already  been  accomplished.  I 
recommend  the  Lower  Basin  States  Join 
with  us  in  the  Upper  Basin — perhaps 
through  our  own  Upper  Colorado  River 
Commission — appropriate  funds  from 
the  State  legislatures,  and  initiate  the 
study  as  soon  as  practicable. 

I  am  told  by  water  experts  that  such 
an  undertaking  might  take  as  much  as 
$500,000  per  year.  However,  if  the  total 
is  divided  among  seven  or  eight  sources 
no  one  State  or  group  would  have  to  bear 
an  excessive  burden  of  the  costs. 

Many  individuals  have  come  forward 
with  diversion  schemes  and  while  these 
indicate  In  general  terms  possible  sources 
of  supply,  we  all  realize  that  we  need 
further  Indepth  studies  to  determine  the 
amount  of  water  and  the  time  when  It 
will  be  needed  by  the  States  and  perhaps 
more  importantiy,  we  need  to  demon- 
strate the  economic  feasibility  of  these 
diversion  projects. 

The  Colorado  River  Basin  project  has 
received  overwhelming  support  from  in- 
terested Utahans.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolutions  of  the  Board  of 
Water  Resources,  the  Central  Utah  Wa- 
ter Conservancy  District,  the  Utah  Water 
Users  Association,  the  Washington 
County  Water  Conservancy  District,  and 
several  editorials  supporting  the  legisla- 
tion be  included  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Resoluton  of  thk  Boaro  or  Watxb  Resoukccs 

Whereas,  the  Senate  and  Hou£e  Conlerees 
have  agreed  on  language  on  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Project  Act,  and 

Whereas,  the  report  of  the  Conferees  will 
be  considered  by  both  houses  of  Congress  In 
early  September,  and 

Whereas,  the  time  for  compromise  and  fur- 
ther amending  the  legislation  la  past  since 
the  report  must  be  either  accepted  or  re- 
jected, and 

Whereas,  the  legislation  contains  Items  of 
great  Interest  and  benefit  to  the  State  of 
Utah,  and 

Whereas,  the  legislation  represents  the  best 
overaU  compromise  that  can  be  achieved  at 
this  time; 

Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Board  of  Water  Resources,  In  view  of  Its 
statutory  responsibilities  In  Interstate  stream 
matters,  recommends  to  the  Oovemor  and 
to  Utah's  Congressional  Delegation  that  they 
individually  and  coUectlvely  use  their  Influ- 
ence, give  active  support,  and  work  to  secure 
the  final  passage  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project  Act  as  reported  by  the  House  and 
Senate  Conferees. 

CEKTinCATION 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and 
accurate  copy  of  a  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
Utah  Board  of  Water  Resources  on  August 
23.  1968. 

Watne  Wilson, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

CurnuL   UtAH   WATsa   Oonseiv- 

AKCT  DnXBICT, 

Orem,  Utah. 
RnoLunoK 
Whereas,  the  text  of  language  lias  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  Senate  and  House  Con- 
ferees for  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project 
Act,  and 
Whereas,  the  agreed- to  language  includes: 
(1)   authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior to  conduct  a  comprehensive  Investiga- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  general 


plan  to    meet  future  water  needs  of  the 
Western  United  States; 

(3)  that  the  satUfacUon  of  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  Is  a  national  obligation; 

(3)  the  conditional  authorization  of  the 
Uintah  Unit   of  the  Central  Utah  Project: 

(4)  a  priority  of  planning  sUtus  for  the 
Ute  Indian  Unit  of  the  Central  Utah  Project; 

(5)  the  reauthorization,  at  a  higher  cost, 
of  the  Dixie  Project  and  Its  participation  In 
a  lower  Colorado  River  Basin  Development 
Fund: 

(6)  the  reaffirming  of  the  Colorado  River 
Compact  and  provisions  for  the  establish- 
ment of  operating  criteria  for  the  Colorado 
River; 

(7)  directives  that  the  consumptive  use 
of  water  in  the  upper  basin  available  from 
the  Colorado  River  System  under  the  Colo- 
rado River  Compact  shaU  not  be  reduced  or 
prejudiced  by  any  use  of  such  water  In  the 
lower  basin;  and 

Whereas,  the  language  Includes  an  un- 
favorable proviso  which  directs  that  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  shall  not,  for  a  ten- 
year  period,  undertake  a  reconnaissance  study 
of  any  plan  for  the  importation  of  water  into 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  from  any  other 
drainage  basin  lying  outside  the  States  or 
portion  of  States  of  the  Colorado  River 
drainage  basin;  and 

Whereas,  within  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  Colorado  River  Compact,  by  this  legis- 
lation and  from  testimony  presented  at  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation,  water  will  be  avail- 
able for  all  the  units  of  the  Central  Utah 
Project; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Directors  of  the  Central  Utah  Water  Con- 
servancy District  recognize  the  difficulty  in 
development  of  this  important  legislation — 
however  believe  the  benefits  that  will  accrue 
to  the  District  and  to  the  State  of  Utah  from 
this  legislation  merits  its  support  and  en- 
courages Utah's  Congressional  Delegaticn  to 
support  Its  passage;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  provided  to  the  Governor  of 
the  SUte  of  Utah,  Utah's  Congressional 
Delegation,  Director  of  the  Utah  Division 
of  Water  Resources,  Utah's  Upper  Colorado 
River   Commissioner,   and   other   Interested 

parties. 

cbrth'icats 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and 
accurate  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Central  Utah  Water 
Conservancy  District  on  August  9,  1968. 
Ltmn  S.  Lctlow, 

Secretary. 

Utah  Watxb  Useks  Association, 
Salt  Lake  City.  September  5, 1968. 
Hon.  Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
Senate  Office  Buiiding. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Bennet:  Development  of 
the  resources  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
is  vital  to  the  State  of  Utah.  Utah  Water 
Users  Association  believe  that  the  Text  of 
language  Agreed  upon  Conferees  on  Senate 
Bill  No.  1004  now  before  Congress  represents 
a  practical,  leaslble.  and  necessary  next  step 
In  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
Colorado.  The  progress  to  be  authorized  in 
the  proposed  blU  on  the  Uintah  and  Ute 
Indian  Units  of  the  Central  Utah  Project, 
and  on  the  Dixie  Project,  are  in  Utah's  In- 
terest. 

Therefore,  we  respectfully  urge  our  con- 
gressional delegation  to  support  the  blU  rec- 
ommended by  the  Conferees  when  It  Is 
presented  to  the  Congress  for  their  consid- 
eration. 

Yours  truly, 

Cltde  Ritcrix, 

President. 
Hale  HOlgate. 

First  Vice  President. 

ntANK    A.    PIXRSON, 

Second  Vice  President. 


Washington  Countt 
Water  Consbrvanct  District, 

September  3,  196t. 

Resoltttion 

Whereas,  the  Washington  County  Water 
Conservancy  District  has  been  organized  to 
represent  the  citizens  of  Washington  County 
in  water  development;  and 

Whereas,  the  Dixie  Project  now  reauthor- 
ized in  legislation  approved  by  the  Senate- 
House  Conferees;  and 

Whereas,  this  project  Is  vital  to  the  growth 
and  economic  stability  of  Washington  County 
and  southern  Utah;  and 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  the  area  alTected 
have  by  united  support  and  40  years  of  dedi- 
cated effort  awaited  the  authorization  of 
this  legislation  by  the  Congress. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Washington  Coun- 
ty Water  Conservancy  District,  acting 
through  its  president,  hereby  urges  the  Utah 
Congressional  Delegation  and  the  Governor 
of  the  SUte  of  Utah  to  vigorously  support 
the  final  endorsement  by  the  Congress  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act,  which 
Includes  the  reauthorization  of  the  Dixie 
Project. 

Wayne  Wilson. 

President. 

Hope   Expressed   por  Dixie  Project   Passage 

When  Congress  resumes  Its  work  after  the 
Convention  recess,  it  will  have  before  it  legis- 
lation of  vital  importance  to  the  western 
United  States  and  particularly  to  Utah  and 
Southern  Utah. 

The  problems  confrontlng^he  long-awaited 
Dixie  Reclamation  Project  are  resolved  In  S. 
1004,  which  will  be  before  the  House  and 
Senate  for  approval. 

The  provisions  of  the  legislation  are  most 
favorable  to  the  Dixie  Project.  The  added 
costs  of  moving  to  a  new  damslte  will  be 
taken  from  surplus  power  revenues  and  now 
that  final  planning  has  resolved  the  uncer- 
tainties, the  Dixie,  at  long  last  will  be  in  a 
position  to  begin  construction. 

Since  the  "Colorado  River  Basin  Project 
Act,"  wliich  provides  for  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Dixie  has  been  through  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  and  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee has  made  further  compromises.  It 
follows  that  the  legislation  must  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate  and  House  without 
amendment. 

Utah's  Congressional  Delegation  should 
strongly  support  the  legislation  as  worked 
out  by  the  joint  Conference  Committee. 

stronger  provisions  for  importation  of 
water  from  the  Columbia  River  would  have 
made  the  compromise  more  acceptable.  How- 
ever, all  will  realize  that  significant  progress 
has  been  made. 

Utah's  state  officials  and  Congressional 
Delegation  have  had  a  difficult  and  tedious 
assignment  in  advancing  the  state's  Interests 
in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Colorado  Basins.  We 
believe  they  have  done  very  well. 

The  time  of  final  decision  has  arrived.  Gov- 
ernor Rampton  should  positively  and  force- 
fuUy  endorse  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Proj- 
ect Act  and  our  Senators  and  Congressmen 
should,  without  equivocation,  vote  to  pass 
the  long  awaited  Dixie  Project! ! 

Dixie  Project  Close  to  Reautt 

St.  George. — After  years  of  frustration.  In- 
cluding a  delay  becaxise  a  damslte  was  im- 
sultable,  residents  of  southwestern  Utah  are 
getting  close  to  their  $51.2  mUUon  Dixie 
Reclamation  Project. 

A  House-Senate  conference  committee  has 
given  its  approval  for  the  project  and  Con- 
gress likely  vrlll  pass  the  legislation  when  it 
reconvenes. 

The  project  area  Includes  lands  along  the 
Virgin  River  and  its  principal  tributary,  the 
Santa  Clara  River,  which  are  closely  related 
tlirough  the  economic  needs  of  the  area. 

The  area  extends  about  25  miles  up  the 
Virgin  River  from  St.  George  almost  to  Virgin 
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city  and  up  the 
confluence  with 
George  to  within 
Approved  for 
the  Dixie  Project 
Bureau  of 
modified  because 
gin  City  Reservoir 
ability   of    excesalvt 
would  be  too  costly 


Sahta  Clara  River  from  Its 

th )  Virgin  River  near  St. 

flv )  miles  of  Qunlock. 

coistructlon  Sept.  3.   19«4. 

WIS  authorized  on  a  1981 

Reclamat  on  report.  That  plan  was 

de  ;alled  studies  of  the  Vlr- 

gasln  Indicated  the  prob- 

reeervolr   leakage    that 

to  correct. 


The  Virgin  River 
16  miles  downstrei  xa 
City  Dam  site,  an< 
St.  George. 

According  to  a 
the  latest  avallabli 
required    considers  }1 
project    facilities    1 
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costs  In  excess  of 
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Dam  now  will  be  located 
,  from  the  old  Virgin 
ten  miles  northeast  of 
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^._^.-. changed  from  a  hydro- 
electric power  gene  -atlng  project  to  an  elec- 
tric power  consuml  ig  project." 

Besides  the  ellnunatlon  of  power  genera- 
tion, construction  if  the  Lower  Gunlock  Dam 
on  the  Santa  Clara  River  has  been  eliminated. 
"Its  major  funcUo  u  will  be  served  through 
other  project  faclll  ties."  the  BOR  report  In- 
dicated. 
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qower    Ounlock   Reservoir 

from    the    Virgin   River 


water    from    the 
win    receive    water 
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Major   features 
map) 
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needed    to  divert 
the  LaVerkln  Cana 
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The  project 
City  by    permltttsJK 
foot  upstream 
the    Virgin    River 
growth  there. 

FLOdD    CONTROL 

The  large  reservoir  will  provide  substan- 
tial flood  control  s  long  the  Virgin  River  and 
entrap  the  heav]}  sediment  load  of  the 
stream. 

Construction   c^ts   have   not  been   com- 
pleted, but  BOR  of  iclals  estimated  they  could 
1  muion. 
or   the   Irrigation   project 
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Local   support 
began  In  the  193(ts.  State,  local  and  federal 


agencies  and  Utah 
have  fought  bard 


B  congressional  delegations 
for  the  project. 


Water  Area 
Orem.— Central 
District  directors 
the  proposed 


Endorses  Ritbr  Law 
ntab  Water   Conservancy 
agreed  Friday  to  support 
legi^atlon  prepared  by  the  Sen- 


ate  and   House   conferees  on  the   Colorado 
River  Basin  Project  Act. 

The  board  said  It  agreed  with  all  but  one 
provision  of  the  proposed  legislation.  That 
provision,  said  the  bo&rd,  states  that  for  10 
years  no  studies  can  be  made  concerning  the 
Importation  of  water  from  any  drainage 
badn  outside  the  Colorado  River  drainage 
baeln. 

The  board  said,  however,  "the  benefits  that 
will  accrue  to  the  district  and  to  Utah  from 
this  legislation  merits  Its  support." 

The  board  said  It  would  encourage  Utah's 
congressional  delegation  to  support  its  pas- 
sage. 

The  board  also  approved  Friday  the  VS. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation's  action  to  obtain 
right  of  way  for  the  Jordan  River  complex. 
The  complex  will  deliver  culinary  water  to 
south  Salt  Lake  County. 

Lynn  S.  Ludlow,  general  manager  of  the 
district,  said  the  target  date  for  completion 
of  an  aqueduct  and  a  treatment  plant  for 
the  complex  Is  1972.  He  said  the  Central 
Water  Conservancy  District  will  construct 
the  treatment  plant  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  will  build  the  aqueduct. 

Ludlow  said  studies  reveal  a  real  need  for 
the  aqueduct  and  treatment  plant  to  be 
completed  as  scheduled.  He  said  the  direc- 
tors have  asked  completion  of  pre-planning 
studies  for  the  treatment  plant  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  treatment  plant  will  t>e  located  Juat 
northwest  of  the  Jordan  Narrows.  The  aque- 
duct will  extend  along  the  Jordan  River  from 
the  treatment  plant  to  South  Salt  Lake. 

Congress  Faces  Up  to  Colorado  Realtties 
As  Coloradans  Interested  In  water  aSalrs 
were  (airly  sure,  a  good  deal  of  compromise 
was  required  to  satisfy  all  of  the  diverse  in- 
terests involved  in  the  Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect legislation.  That  compromise  is  now  tak- 
ing final  form.  Senate  and  House  conferees 
have  reached  agreement  on  a  text  which,  in 
September,  will  go  to  the  respective  congres- 
sional bodies  for  approval  and  signing  by 
President  Johnson. 

These  things  have  happened  in  the  tenta- 
tive compromise: 

The  Pacific  Northwest,  so  fearful  that  any 
other  region  might  "grab"  their  over- 
abundant water  supplies,  have  won  some 
major  points.  (As  part  of  the  plan  to  allow 
Arizona  to  \ise  surplus  waters  of  the  river — 
which  really  belong  to  the  Upper  Basin  States 
of  Colorado.  Wyoming  and  Utah — lawmakers 
from  these  states  sought  to  require  studies 
of  diversion  of  new  sources  of  water  into  the 
basin.) 

The  Pacific  Northwest  didn't  succeed  in 
getting  authorization  of  reconnaissance 
studies  killed.  But  Its  lawmakers  did  get 
modifications — including  one  provision 
which  says  that  there  shall  be  no  reconnais- 
sance of  other  basins  for  10  years  following 
the  passage  of  the  CAP  bill. 

Importantly,  the  principle  Is  established 
that  Inter-basln  diversions  are  going  to  be 
part  of  the  nation's  water  planning  even  if 
the  time  of  such  diversion  studies  is  to  be 
delayed. 

Also,  the  upstream  states  got  some  collat- 
eral projects  benefiting  their  water  uses 
thrown  Into  the  CAP  pot. 

The  hand  of  Rep.  Wayne  Asplnall 
(D-Colo),  chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee,  is  evident  all  through  the  bill. 
There  are  guarantees  that  the  upstream  proj- 
ects shall  not  be  delayed.  The  level  of  the 
upstream  reservoir.  Lake  Powell,  shall  not  be 
lowered  unnecessarily.  Arizona  cannot  fla- 
grantly use  upstream  surpluses  (which  we 
will  ultimately  need  in  the  upstream  areas  in 
the  next  two  decades)  for  irrigation  of  new 
farm  lands. 

Indian  lands  disturbed  by  the  CAP  con- 
struction are  protected  by  the  bill,  Indian 
benefits  are  numerous. 

It  may  be  unfair  that  California  got  a 
solid  guarantee  of  4,400.000  acre  feet  a  year. 
This  is  the  price  Arizona  had  to  pay  (taking 


the  upstream  states  along  with  her)  in  re- 
turn for  California's  legislative  support  In 
bringing  extra  water  to  the  Phoenix  and 
Tucson  areas  under  the  costly  CAP  diversion 
lines. 

But  the  realities  have  been  faced.  We 
seem  to  have  come  oft  fairly  well  considering 
the  forces  arrayed  against  the  Upper  Basin. 

Rather  than  put  up  with  the  scandal  of 
too  many  reservoirs  for  too  little  water.  Con- 
gress may  feel  prodded — sooner  than  It 
thinks— to  bring  in  those  extra  supplies 
from  other  basins. 

[From  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner. 
Aug.  3,  1968] 

Utah    Gains   in   Colorado   Compromise 

UUh  has.  basically,  gained  by  the  com- 
promise  1968  Colorado  River  Bill  hammered 
out  this  week  in  Washington  by  the  House 
and  Senate  conference  committee. 

The  victories  that  we  did  win  are  due  to 
the  way  that  Rep.  Laurence  J.  Burton.  R- 
Utah.  represented  our  state  as  our  only  mem- 
ber of  the  conference  committee. 

The  bill  that  wUl  go  to  the  House  and 
Senate  for  approval  when  Congress  recon- 
venes in  September  will  contain  reauthoriza- 
tion for  the  $58  million  Dixie  Reclamation 
Project  that  Is  so  essential  to  southwestern 
UUh. 

There  is  also  a  provisional  authorization 
for  the  $44  million  Uintah  unit  of  the  Cen- 
tral Utah  Project.  And  the  final  planning 
report  for  the  entire  Ute  Indian  Unit  of  the 
same  $600  million  Central  Utah  Project  has 
been  ordered  advanced  to  1974  from  its  previ- 
ously dictated  deadline  of  1980. 

The  conference  committee's  decision  to 
place  upon  the  national  government,  rather 
than  the  individual  Colorado  River  Basin 
states,  the  necessity  for  meeting  water  guar- 
antees to  Mexico  Is  also  a  help  to  Utah. 

We  do  regret  tlukt  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior will  be  restricted  for  the  next  10  years 
from  conducting  any  studies  on  possible  im- 
portation of  water  into  the  Colorado  Basin 
from  the  Columbia  River  Basin  or  other 
water-surplus  areas  of  northwestern  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Utah  Sen.  Frank  E.  Moss  Is.  understand- 
ably, upset  over  this  restriction  since  he  has 
been  one  of  the  prime  exponents  of  inter- 
basin  water  diversion,  envisioning  the  possl- 
blUty  that  extra  water  from  Alaska's  Yukon 
River  might  some  day  be  piped  to  the  arid 
country  around  here. 

However.  Washington  Sen.  Henry  Jackson 
was  the  chairman  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee and  he  has  been  just  as  outspoken  in 
his  opposition  to  water  diversion  from  the 
Northwest  as  Sen.  Moss  has  been  In  favor  of  a 
study. 

Separate  appropriations  still  must  be  made 
for  work  authorized  in  the  compromise  bill. 
These  will  come  In  September  or  October, 
after  Congress'  convention  recess. 

It  certainly  will  be  In  order  for  funds  to  be 
granted  the  Dixie  Project  so  work  on  this 
long-delayed  development  can  begin.  When  it 
was  funded  several  years  ago  the  project  ran 
into  trouble  because  of  porous  rock  that  wa» 
found  at  a  key  dam  site.  Another  time  the 
money  had  been  set  aside — but  then  was 
pre-empted  by  the  Interior  Department  for 
emergency  construction  elsewhere. 

Utah  didn't  get  all  It  wanted  in  the  ne« 
Colorado  River  Water  Project  Bill.  No  state 
can  when  a  compromise  must  be  made.  But 
we  did  well  and  should  be  satisfied. 

[From  the  Dally  Herald,  Aug.  8.  1968 1 
Water  Bill:  Utah's  Opportunitt 

Colorado  River  project  legislation  vital  to 
Utah  win  come  before  the  House  and  Senate 
this  autumn  after  Congress  has  resumed 
work  after  Its  convention  recess. 

The  legislation,  approved  by  the  Senate 
and  House  conferees,  contains  authorization 
for  the  Important  Uintah  Unit  of  the  Central 
Utah  Project  and  the  Dixie  Project. 
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While  the  conferees  deleted  provisions  for 
reconnaissance  studies  on  augmenting  the 
Colorado  River's  flow  through  Importation  of 
water  from  other  basins,  this  was  felt  by 
Utah  water  Interests  to  be  a  reasonable  com- 
promise and  paved  the  way  for  provisions 
favorable  to  the  Upper  Basin  States.  Rep. 
Laurence  J.  Burton  (R-Utah)  did  commend- 
able work  both  on  the  House  committee 
which  accomplished  much  of  the  work,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  conference  committee. 

Now  it  Is  Important  that  all  four  members 
of  Utah's  congressional  delegation  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  in  a  strong  unified  ef- 
fort to  get  the  legislation  adopted  come  Sep- 
tember. 

Now  that  the  bill  has  been  to  the  con- 
ference committee.  It  cannot  be  amended.  It 
win  be  "approval  or  defeat"  when  It  comes  up 
before  the  respective  houses  this  time. 

The  Dixie  and  Uintah  projecu  will  be  of 
great  Importance  in  helping  to  develop  its 
share  of  Colorado  River  water.  As  of  now, 
this  state  Is  using  only  about  35  per  cent  of 
Its  decreed  water.  Even  with  a  compact  or 
decree,  there's  nothing  like  actual  use  to  es- 
Ubllsh  permanent  right  and  ownership  to 

(As  of  now,  there  are  four  authorized  uniu 
of  the  Central  Utah  Project,  part  of  the  vast 
Colorado  River  complex.  These  are  the  Bon- 
neville Unit,  which  wUl  have  the  biggest 
benefit  to  Utah  VaUey  and  environs,  and  the 
Jensen,  Upalco  and  Vernal  Units.) 

The  construction  schedule  looks  quite 
favorable  for  fiscal  1969  with  $7  minion  In 
new  money  authorized  and  a  $4  million  carry- 
over. 

The  people  in  Southern  Utah  have  been 
most  cooperative  in  the  overall  water  program 
and  cerUlnly  deserve  to  get  the  Dixie  Project 
passed.  (The  Uintah  Unit  Is  important  in  the 
Central  Utah  Project  and  its  passage  will  help 
keep  faith  with  the  Indians  of  the  Uintah 
Basin  who  deferred  their  own  Interests  in 
order  to  aid  the  Bonneville  unit.) 

The  conference  report  adopts  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  House  bUl  wtdch  Is  favorable  to 
Utah,  with  the  exception  of  the  importation 
study.  ^  ^ 

The  study  moratorium  should  be  no  great 
obstacle,  since  It  prevents  only  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  from  conducting  such  studies. 
The  Colorado  Basin  states  stUl  could  make 
their  own  studies. 

The  Important  thing  now  1»  for  Utahana  to 
concentrate  efforts,  in  cooperation  with  other 
states.  In  getUng  final  congressional  ap- 
proval. ^  ,^ 

This  win  enable  Utah  to  use  more  of  its 
rightful  water  and.  as  already  mentioned, 
firmly  establish  its  ownership.  Only  in  this 
way  can  our  arid  state  achieve  benefits  de- 
pendent upon  water  for  present  and  future 
generations. 

[Prom  the  Deeeret  News.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

Aug.  7, 19681 
River  Bill  Benefits  Utah  in  Mant  Wats 

Unfortunately,  there  are  nltpickers  who 
apparently  would  rather  scuttle  the  entire 
$1.3  biUlon  Colorado  River  water  project  than 
agree  to  a  reasonable  moratorium  on  water 
augmentation  studies. 

Had  Utah  and  the  other  Upper  Basin  states 
insisted  on  Immediate  augmentation  studies, 
it  la  obvious  that  the  strong  Northwest  fac- 
tion headed  by  Senate  Interior  Committee 
Chairman  Henry  M.  Jackson  would  have  seri- 
ously delayed  the  entire  project  had  it  been 
able  to  survive  at  all. 

Besides  authorizing  the  Dixie  and  Uintah 
projects,  of  prime  concern  to  Utah's  plans 
to  develop  its  share  of  Colorado  River  water, 
the  bill  reported  out  of  conference  would  ac- 
tually give  the  Upper  Basin  states  a  better 
break  on  Colorado  River  water  by  a  more 
reasonable  application  of  the  Mexican  Treaty 
burden. 

Under  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  of  1944. 
the  U.8.  must  furnish  Mexico  with  IVa  mil- 
lion acre-feet  of  Colorado  water  yearly. 


A  legal  controversy  between  the  Upper  Bas- 
in and  Lower  Basin  states  has  arisen  over 
how  that  water  must  be  supplied.  The  Upper 
Basin  states  maintain  that  Lower  Basin  trib- 
utaries should  be  taken  into  account.  The 
Lower  Basin  declares  the  burden  should  be 
equally  divided  from  Colorado  River  waters 
alone. 

With  the  exception  of  the  importation 
study,  the  conference  report  adopts  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  House  bill  which  Is 
favorable  to  Utah,  thereby  actually  adding 
to  the  amount  of  water  available  for  distri- 
bution In  Utah  and  the  other  Upper  Basin 

The  legislation  should  avoid  another  long 
and  costly  law  suit  of  the  type  California 
brought  against  Arizona  and  the  other  Colo- 
rado River  Compact  status  In  a  fruitless  raid 
to  gain  more  water. 

The  augmentation  study  moratorium  ac- 
tually Is  no  great  obstacle,  since  it  prevents 
only  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  con- 
ducting such  studies.  The  Colorado  Basin 
states  stm  could  make  their  own  feasibility 
studies,  which  may  turn  out.  Incidentally, 
against  the  importation  of  Columbia  River 
water  because  of  coet  or  growing  Northwest 
utilization  of  its  water  resources. 

Since  both  the  Dixie  and  Uintah  projects 
are  vital  links  In  Utah's  ultimate  ability  to 
utilize  its  rightful  share  of  the  Colorado  River 
water,  their  approval  in  the  current  bill  is  a 
remarkable  victory  considering  the  strong 
inclination  in  any  economy-minded  Congress 
to  ax  reclamation  projects. 

Fnjrthermore,  the  conference  bill  sets  up 
criteria  for  the  operation  of  Lake  Powell  to 
remove  it  from  the  whim  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Utahans  well  remember  the 
drawdown  ordered  by  Secretary  Udall  when 
the  lake  was  stlU  filling  Initially. 

The  one  sure  way  Utah  can  lose  Its  rights 
to  Colorado  River  water  is  by  failure  to  build 
the  projects  by  which  It  can  take  advantage 
of  its  rightful  share.  The  present  bill  goes 
a  long  way  In  helping  the  state  avoid  that 
danger. 

River  Bill  Is  "Best  Possible"  for  Utah 
(By  Gordon  EUot  White) 

Washington. — Last  week's  conference  on 
the  Colorado  River  water  project  brought 
forth  virtually  the  best  possible  compromise 
bill  that  Utah  and  the  other  Upper  Colorado 
Basin  States  could  have  hoped  for.  For  Utah, 
the  version  worked  out  In  the  conference 
Included  the  best  parts  of  the  House  bill, 
and  went  far  beyond  the  measure  which 
passed  the  Senate  in  1967.  The  only  disap- 
pointment in  the  conference  was  the  agree- 
ment on  a  ten-year  moratorium  on  studies 
of  water  diversion  from  the  Columbia  River 
Basin.  That  caveat  was  the  price  the  Lower 
Basin  was  forced  to  pay  to  get  any  bill  past 
Senate  Interior  committee  chairman,  Sena- 
tor Henry  M.  Jacltson  D-Wash.  Sen.  Jack- 
son and  his  allies  from  the  other  Columbia 
Basin  States — Idaho,  Oregon  and  Montana — 
would  have  scuttled  the  entire  $1.3  billion 
bill,  rather  than  see  a  drop  of  their  own 
water  threatened  by  the  parched  Colorado 
River  states. 

As  it  was,  the  compromise  protects  the 
Northwest,   but   may   make   little   difference 
in  eventual  interbasln  transfers  to  the  Colo- 
rado.  Almost  no  one   knowledgeable   about 
water   developments   In   the   West   believed 
that  a  real  need  for  Columbia  Basin  water 
would  develop  In  the  next  decade.  It  will 
take  at  least  that  long  to  develop  fully  the 
projects  which  would  use  all  of  the  Colo- 
rado's flow,  outside  of  the  southern  Califor- 
nia diversions  above  that  state's  legal  quota. 
Until  Utah,  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Ari- 
zona develop  all  their  water  rights  under  the 
1922  compact,  only  California  will  be  affected 
by  the  new  withdrawals.  It  would  be  nice 
to  have  more  water  In  the  river,  but 'hardly 
beneficial  to  Utah  except  through  whatever 
power  revenues  it  might  bring  at  Glen  Can- 
yon.   Practically,    unless    water    were    added 


upstream,  imports  would  not  even  help  In- 
crease power  sales. 

In  recognizing  the  burden  of  delivering 
water  to  fulfill  the  Mexican  water  treaty  as 
a  national  obligation,  the  compromise  bill 
clearly  laid  the  basis  for  a  solution  of  the 
Colorado's  shortages  without  penalizing  the 
Basin  States.  California  members  of  the  con- 
ference Itself  suggested  that  California 
might  be  able  to  provide  the  needed  water 
from  Its  flood-ravaged  northern  counties. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  see  northern 
CaUfornta  sell  Its  water  to  the  Colorado 
Basin  under  a  mutually  beneficial  contract. 
The  bill's  provision  for  a  West-wide  water 
study  could  lay  the  framework  for  an  even- 
tual diversion  from  the  Columbia,  a  diversion 
that  might  indeed  be  ImpracUcal  when  ex- 
amined in  detaU.  There  Is  nothmg  in  the  leg- 
islation which  would  prevent  the  Colorado 
Basin  States  from  maldng  their  own  feasibil- 
ity study  of  diversions  from  the  Columbia. 
Certainly,  ten  years  from  now  the  Colorado 
Basin  could  be  far  nearer  obtaining  Colum- 
bia water  than  they  are  now,  even  under  the 
Jackson  moratorium. 

In  immediate  benefits,  Utah  has  now 
gotten  reauthorization  for  the  Dixie  Project, 
with  an  additional  $15  mllUon,  which  wlU 
allow  that  project  to  be  buUt.  a  dream  until 
Rep.  Laurence  J.  Burton.  R-Utah.  slipped  It 
Into  the  House  bill.  The  Senate  had  only 
provided  for  future  financial  aid  for  a  $42 
minion  Dixie  Project — far  to  Uttle  to  cover 
estimated  project  costs  and  no  Uintah 
money.  In  addition,  language  speeding  up 
engineering  on  the  $600  million  Ute  In- 
dian Project  was  added  in  the  House  and 
accepted  by  the  conferees. 

The  compromise  bill  may  have  been  the 
last  chance  for  Dixie,  and  possibly  for  the 
Uintah  Project.  If.  as  expected,  the  adminis- 
tration raises  the  Interest  rate  on  reclama- 
tion projects  to  4%  per  cent,  neither  Utah 
project  would  be  feasible.  As  It  stands,  they 
both  may  now  get  in  vmder  the  wire.  Op- 
ponents may  object  to  both,  and  the  appll- 
cation  of  expensive  Irrigation  water  at  give- 
away rates  to  farming  lands  more  than  a  mile 
above  sea  level  may  be  technically  uneco- 
nomical, but  if  the  compromise  blU  goes 
through— as  It  certainly  will- Utah  wlU 
have  won  a  great  victory. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Once  again  may  I  ex- 
press my  full  support  for  this  legislation. 
At  the  same  time  I  commend  the  con- 
ferees for  their  work  and  accomplish- 
ment. 

I  feel  that  the  one  sure  way  Utah  can 
lose  its  rights  to  Colorado  River  water  is 
by  failure  to  build  the  projects  by  which 
it  can  take  advantage  of  its  rightful 
share.  This  bill  goes  a  long  way  in  help- 
ing the  State  avoid  that  danger.  I  hope 
the  conference  report  will  be  approved. 

S.     402  S INTRODUCTION     OP    BILL    TO    PROHmiT 

LICENSING     OP     HYDROELECTRIC    PROJECTS     ON 
the  MmDLE  SNAKE  RIVER 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  vote  for  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
project. 

I  know  that  the  proposed  legislation 
is  the  culmination  of  many  years  of  hard 
work  by  many  people.  The  fact  that  no 
one  is  altogether  pleased  and  no  one  is 
altogether  disappointed  indicates  that 
in  the  forging  of  this  measure  Many  com- 
promises had  to  be  made  by  everyone 
Involved. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  who  are  Interested 
in  water  resource  projects  in  t.^e  West 
hail  this  measure  as  evidence  that  differ- 
ences which  at  first  appear  insurmounta- 
ble can  be  reconciled  for  the  common 
good. 
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Of  special  Interc  it  to  Idaho  Is  the  pro- 
vision In  this  bill  tt  at  makes  It  aoeeptable 
to  all  of  the  Colu  nbia  Basin  States  by 
providing  a  10-ye  a  moratorium  on  the 
reconnaissance  sti  dies  of  water  augmen- 
tation for  the  Soithwest  from  sources 
outside  the  Colora  lo  River  Basin  States. 
The  purpose  of  thl  i  provision  is  to  enable 
those  areas  outsit  e  of  but  adjacent  to 
the  Colorado  Rivei  Basin  States  to  com- 
plete their  studies  of  water  supplies  and 
water  needs. 

The  Columbia  E  asin  States,  being  un- 
der much  less  pr  issare  to  make  these 
studies,  are  a  fidl  generation  behind  the 
Colorado  River  Eadn  States  In  water 
resource  planning  A  minimum  of  10 
years  of  concentre  led  effort  is  necessary 
to  bridge  this  ga]  i.  We  appreciate  the 
willingness  of  our  i  riends  from  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  States  to  indulge  us 
this  freedom  from  threat  of  diversion. 

We  shall  make  g  K>d  use  of  this  10-year 
period. 

First.  The  PaciSc  Northwest  River 
Basins  ^Commissi* n  was  created  on 
March'  9\  1967.  St\  dies  by  this  commis- 
sion are  now  goini ;  forward  in  coopera- 
tion with  agencies  >f  the  States  of  Idaho, 
Oregon,  Washington.  Montana,  and 
Wyoming. 

Second.  The  C<  institution  of  Idaho 
was  amended  in  19  (4  to  authorize  a  State 
water  resoiurce  boird.  This  was  funded 
in  1967.  The  purp<  se  is  to  study  and  in- 
ventory the  water  and  land  resources  of 
the  State  and  to  determine  all  of  the 
present  and  future  water  needs.  The 
organization  has  to  een  completed.  A  staff 
has  been  selected  and  studies  are  now 
in  progress. 

Mr.  President,  iifter  having  achieved 
a  10-year  morato  lum  in  the  Colorado 
River  Project  Act  in  order  to  preserve 
our  options  provldi  d  by  that  moratorium 
it  would  be  incons  stent  and  inexcusable 
to  remain  silent  wl  lie  dam  builders  argue 
over  who  will  buili  I  a  dam  at  Appoloosa 
or  at  High  Moun  ain  Sheep  when  the 
building  of  either  j  roject  would  foreclose 
the  hard-won  options  we  have  thus  far 
successfully  defenc  ed. 

Speaking  for  Id  \ho — and  I  am  Joined 
by  my  colleague  Senator  Chubch,  by 
Idaho's  two  Repre  tentatives,  Jamxs  Mc- 
Clxtki:,  of  the  Firs ;  District,  and  Oiorgz 
Hansen,  of  the  Second  District,  and  by 
GovemQr  of  Idaho  Don  Samuelson — we 
intend  to  insure  t  lat  Idaho's  options  In 
water  resource  c  evelopment  are  kept 
open  and  not  foriclosed  by  precipitate 
action  in  licensing  by  the  PPG  or  au- 
thorization by  Coi  gress  for  Federal  con- 
struction of  any  dam  in  the  Middle 
Snake  area. 

Accordingly,  I  L  ktroduce  today,  on  be- 
half of  myself  tnd  my  distinguished 
colleague  Senator  Church,  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  grantini  of  a  license  to  con- 
struct any  dam  n  the  Middle  Snake 
area  for  a  perlo  1  of  10  years.  I  am 
pleased  that  my  i  Istinguished  colleague 
Joins  me  as  cospo  isor  of  this  bill.  Inas- 
much as  hearlngi  have  Just  been  held 
on  the  High  Mointaln  Sheep  and  Ap- 
8  Imperative  that  all 
be  put  on  notice  now 


poloosa  sites,  it 
Interested  parties 


as  to  the  puipos)  of  our  action  today. 
Here  are  some  pertinent  facts: 
First  High  M(untain  Sheep,  AppO' 

loosa,  and  Nes  Fsrce  are  mutually  ex- 


clusive, that  is,  the  building  of  any  one 
would  preempt  the  building  of  either  of 
the  other  two.  Nes  Perce  site  is  superior 
to  the  other  two  in  every  way  because 
it  is  located  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Salmon  and  Snake  Rivers  and  would 
thus  use  the  water  from  both  rivers  be- 
hind a  single  dam.  Consideration  of  Nez 
Perce  has  yielded  to  pressure  to  preserve 
anadromous  fish  rims. 

Second.  On  January  20,1958,  the  PPC 
denied  an  application  by  Pacific  North- 
west Power  Co. — Project  No.  2173 — ^to 
build  dams  at  Mountain  Sheep  and 
Pleasant  Valley.  At  that  time  the  Com- 
mission said: 

Oommlaalon  determlnM  that  appllcanta 
pro]«ct  win  not  be  beat  adapted  to  a  oom- 
prehenatve  plan  of  development  oi  the  water 
resources  of  the  region  under  Section  10(a) 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  after  finding  that 
the  Nes  Perce  project  would  have  more  flood 
control  beneflta  and  greater  power  benefits 
than  applicants  proposed  project. 

Third.  The  reasons  for  denying  ap- 
plicant's application  are  even  more  valid 
now  than  they  were  in  1958.  Since  then 
preliminary  studies  disclose: 

That  the  future  economy  of  Idaho 
depends,  in  large  measiu-e,  on  the  full 
utilization  of  its  land  and  water  re- 
sources; 

That  the  Snake  River  watersheds  will 
not  provide  enough  water  to  irrigate  the 
great  potential  of  adjacent  and  econom- 
ically feasible  new  irrigable  lands; 

That  the  best  source  of  supplemental 
water  is  Idaho's  own  Salmon  River; 

That  present  Salmon  nuis  may  already 
lie  doomed  by  the  building  of  the  ten 
dams  below  the  mouth  of  Salmon  River 
that  are  now  either  built,  imder  con- 
struction or  authorized  or  it  may  be  that 
fisheries  research  will  provide  a  means  of 
passing  fish  over  dams  without  the  high 
losses  that  obtain  now; 

That  to  achieve  Idaho's  ultimate  rec- 
lamation potential  both  supplemental 
water  supplies  and  low  cost  pimiping 
power  are  essential; 

That  both  of  these  elements  are  avail- 
able in  Salmon  River  storage  behind  Nez 
Perce  Dam  with  pump  back  to  project 
lands  by  low  cost  Nez  Perce  power; 

That  the  building  of  Nez  Perce  would 
not  only  make  possible  the  use  of  Salmon 
River  water  for  upstream  consumptive 
use  in  the  Snake  River  Basin  but  would 
make  available  for  the  same  purpose  the 
minimum  flow  of  5,000  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond now  required  by  FFC  as  a  condition 
in  the  license  of  Idaho  Power  Co.  at  its 
three-dam  complex  upstream  in  the 
Middle  Snake. 

Idaho  is  at  the  crossroads.  The  stakes 
are  high.  Within  10  years  we  must  decide 
which  direction  to  take,  whether  it  be 
toward  achieving  our  high  reclamation 
potential  by  full  development  of  the  Mid- 
dle Snake  or  to  maintain  an  open  river. 
Each  course  has  Its  strong  proponents. 
Fortunately,  it  is  a  decision  we  do  not 
have  to  make  now;  but  I  am  confident 
that  when  all  the  facts  are  available,  the 
people  will  make  a  wise  choice. 

Of  this  we  can  be  swre:  future  hydro- 
electric development  for  power  alone 
must  give  way  to  multipurpose  develop- 
ment or  even  to  development  of  sdtemate 
soiurces  of  power.  Nuclear  fueled  genera- 
tion is  fast  coming  Into  the  picture  as 
energy  needs  Increase.  We  have  many 


sources  of  energy,  but  the  one  element 
indispensable  in  making  the  desert  bloom 
is  water. 

In  Idaho  we  have  a  double  loyalty  in 
our  great  love  for  our  vast  forests,  moun- 
tain meadows,  open  ranges,  lakes  and 
streams.  We  are  determined  to  protect 
our  great  wildlife  and  recreation  res- 
ources and  we  are  equally  determined 
to  utilize  the  natxual  resources  of  these 
areas  to  help  us  grow  and  develop  fully 
our  Industrial  and  agricultural  potential. 
I  believe  that  these  objectives  are  not  in- 
compatible.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  402S)  to  prohibit  the  li- 
censing of  hydroelectric  projects  on  the 
Middle  Snake  River  below  Hells  Canyon 
Dam  for  a  period  of  10  years,  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Church),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  full  support  for  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  conference  com- 
mittee on  S.  1004,  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  project  bill. 

The  revised  bill  which  we  on  the  con- 
ference committee  are  recommending  to 
the  Senate  today  is  a  good  bill.  It  rep- 
resents a  great  forward  step  in  water 
resoiirce  development  for  the  Colorado 
Basin.  It  resolves  many  long-standing 
controversies.  It  will  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  the  Central  Arizona  project 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  urgently 
needed  water  resource  project  in  the 
Southwest.  For  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  States,  the  measure  authorizes  a 
significant  program  of  project  construc- 
tion and  investigation. 

As  originally  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  this  bill  was  imaccept- 
able  to  Idaho  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
It  contained  provisions  which  would  have 
authorized  feasibility  studies  for  divert- 
ing water  out  of  the  Colmnbla-Snake 
River  Basin  into  the  Colorado  River 
Basin.  Studies  for  such  a  transbasin 
water  diversion  posed  a  grave  threat  to 
the  future  growth  and  development  of 
Idaho. 

For  this  reason,  my  colleague.  Senator 
Jordan,  and  I  Joined  hands  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  to  insist  that 
all  language  authorizing  such  feasibility 
studies  of  transbasin  diversions  be 
strldcen  from  the  bill.  This  we  accom- 
plished after  8  days  of  hard  bargaining 
sessions  in  the  conference  committee. 

Indeed,  we  not  only  avoided  a  serious 
reversal  in  the  conference,  but  we  ac- 
tually gained  ground.  UntU  now,  imder 
existing  law,  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior possessed  the  authority  to  conduct 
reconnaissance  studies — general  surveys 
as  opposed  to  detailed  feasibility 
studies — of  transbasin  diversion.  How- 
ever, we  added  a  provision  to  this  bill 
which  prohibits  the  Government  from 
imdertaklng  any  such  reconnaissance 
surveys  for  a  period  of  10  years,  so  that 
we  in  the  Northwest  may  be  assured  of 
adequate  time  to  plan  for  the  prudent 
utilluttlon  of  our  own  water  resources. 
The  moratorium  represents  a  very  solid 
victory  for  Idaho  and  the  Northwest. 


In  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague  (Mr. 
Jordan]  for  the  initiative  he  showed  in 
suggesting  the  moratorium,  to  which  I 
gave  my  full,  wholehearted,  and  unstint- 
ing support. 

Water  resources  have  greatly  Imple- 
mented the  economic  growth  of  Idaho 
and  the  Northwest.  Only  recently,  how- 
ever, have  we  begun  to  realize  that  in  our 
region,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  limits  to 
that  resource.  Careful  planning  Is  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  the  highest  and 
wisest  use  is  made  of  our  rivers  and 
underground  water. 

Water  resource  decisions,  once  made, 
are  difficult  to  reverse.  Dams  are  con- 
structed to  last  a  century  and  more. 
Water  committed  to  one  purpose  is  not 
easily  regained  for  another.  Natural 
streams,  once  destroyed,  can  seldom  be 
restored.  We  In  the  Northwest  do  not 
want  to  make  such  decisions  with  un- 
seemly haste.  The  10-year  moratorium 
in  this  bill  will  permit  us  to  make  our 
plans  based  on  adequate  studies  and 
deliberations. 

The  present  controversy  over  an  ap- 
propriate plan  for  development  of  the 
Middle  Snake  River  is  a  case  in  point. 
The  variety  of  proposals  which  have 
been  advanced,  and  the  intensity  of  the 
disagreement,  is  evidence  that  the  best 
choice  is  not  yet  clear.  There  has  been 
concern,  however,  that  further  postpone- 
ment of  development  could  be  used  as  an 
argument  for  diversion.  But  with  the  in- 
clusion in  this  bill  of  a  10-year  mora- 
torium on  trans-basin  diversion  studies, 
we  can  now  afford  to  preserve  our  options 
on  the  Middle  Snake  a  while  longer.  In 
the  next  decade,  technological  advances 
in  nuclear  power  generation  of  elec- 
tricity, and  other  developments  may 
make  the  need  for  high,  single-purpose 
hydroelectric  dams  obsolete,  and  it  may 
well  turn  out  that  this  magnificent  gorge, 
the  deepest  on  the  North  American  conti- 
nent, with  its  world  famous  section  of 
white  water  and  its  anadromous  fishery 
can  l>e  preserved  in  all  of  its  wonderful 
recreational  aspects.  These  are  questions 
which  the  10-year  moratorium  will  allow 
us  to  decide. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
my  colleague.  Senator  Jordan,  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  which  would  re- 
strict for  a  period  of  10  years,  the  licens- 
ing authority  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission on  the  Middle  Snake  River,  re- 
turning to  Congress  the  right  of  decision 
concerning  the  construction  of  any  dam 
on  this  stretch  of  the  Snake  River. 

Mr,  President,  I  reiterate  my  complete 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
1004,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  soon  take  final  action  on  S.  1004. 
a  measure  originally  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Hayden.  The  history  of  S.  1004  and 
its  predecessor  bills  has.  Indeed,  been  a 
stormy  one.  Literally  months  of  hear- 
ings have  been  held  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  the  record  of  those  hearings 
consumes  several  thousand  printed  pages. 
In  the  Senate  the  first  executive  session 
of  the  Interior  Committee  on  this  and 
other  similar  measiues  was  held  on  June 
9,  1967,  and  the  last  executive  session 
was  held   on  June   29,    1967.   Similar 


lengthy  executive  markup  sessions  were 
also  held  in  the  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee earlier  this  year  on  a  companion 
measure  HJl.  3300,  whose  language  was 
ultimately  substituted  for  the  language 
of  the  Senate-passed  version,  S.  1004, 
and  was  then  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  imder  number  S.  1004. 
A  conference  was  called  to  iron  out  the 
differences  between  the  two  measures 
and  the  product  of  that  conference  is 
now  pending  before  the  Senate.  It  took 
seven  long  sessions  to  complete  the  con- 
ference committee's  work.  The  product 
of  that  conference  committee  Is,  indeed, 
a  compromise  and,  while  I  did  sign  the 
conference  report,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  did  so  not  without  certain  con- 
cerns which  I  will  discuss  in  detail  to- 
day. 

I  am  also  constrained  to  express  my 
disappointment  In  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate could  not  be  persuaded  to  accept  my 
bill,  S.  1242,  which  I  consider  to  t)e  a 
much  more  forward-looking  approach  to 
resolving  the  water  problems  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  and.  Indeed,  of  the 
entire  West.  I  am  gratified  that  many  of 
the  provisions  of  S.  1242  have  been  in- 
corporated into  S.  1004  in  its  final  form. 
The  most  important  of  those  provisions, 
from  Colorado's  point  of  view,  was 
eventually  included  in  the  Senate-passed 
bill  and  is  in  the  conference  version.  This 
is  the  authorization  of  five  reclamation 
projects  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 
These  five  projects,  the  Animas-La  Pla- 
ta, the  Dolores,  the  Dallas  Creek,  the 
San  Miguel,  and  the  West  Divide,  are 
participating  projects  under  the  Colo- 
rado River  Storage  Project  Act  and  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  putting  to  bene- 
ficial use  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  al- 
located to  the  upper  basin,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Other  provisions  which  clarified  the 
operation  of  both  the  Glen  Canyon  and 
the  Hoover  Dams  and  their  interrelation- 
ship were  included  in  the  Senate  version 
of  S.  1004,  but  these  provisions  were  fur- 
ther improved  and  further  clarified  as 
the  legislation  emerged  from  conference, 
and  will  go  a  long  way  to  insure  peace 
and  tranquility  on  the  troubled  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River,  by  helphig  to  insure 
that  the  river  is  managed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  maximize  beneficial  uses  of  that 
water,  while  protecting  Upper  Basin 
rights  for  future  development  of  its  ap- 
portioned water. 

Another  important  provision  that  was 
contained  In  both  the  Senate-passed  ver- 
sion and  the  conference  version  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin  development  fund.  While  I  was  dis- 
appointed that  the  Hualapai  Dam  was 
not  included  in  this  authorization.  It  Is 
important  that  the  fund  be  established 
for  future  development  of  the  river.  Un- 
der the  present  projections,  the  first  con- 
tribution to  the  development  fund  will  be 
made  In  the  year  2010  In  the  amount  of 
$8,115,000.  Earlier  projections,  which  in- 
cluded the  Hualmml  Dam  revenues  indi- 
cated that  by  the  year  2010,  $209  million 
would  already  be  on  deposit  in  the  devel- 
opment fund.  It  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  serious  water  shortage  problems  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  before  the  end  of 
this  century,  and  these  shortages  will  be 


of  such  proportions  that  the  solutions  will 
require  bold  new  concepts  and  the  con- 
struction of  worlts  on  a  scale  not  hereto- 
fore thought  possible.  This  will  require 
a  solvent  and  sizable  development  fund, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  regret  the 
wasting  of  a  potentially  valuable  asset 
in  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  which  could 
have  provided  so  many  benefits  to  the 
basin  and  its  people.  When  one  considers 
the  enormous  benefits  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  which  have  resulted  from  the 
almost  continuous  string  of  dams  from 
Boimeville  upstream  even  into  Canada, 
it  is  difQcult  to  understand  why  such 
benefits  should  be  denied  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  and  why  the  Hualapai  Dam 
was  so  tenaciously  opposed  by  the  North- 
west. Nevertheless,  the  bill  before  us 
contains  two  provisions  that  precluded 
studying  or  constructing  a  dam  between 
Glen  Canyon  and  Hoover  Dams.  The 
Federal  Power  Commission  is  prohibited 
from  granting  a  license  to  any  public  or 
private  agency  that  may  wish  to  con- 
struct a  dam.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  also  precluded  from  studying  or 
constructing  any  dams  in  this  reach  of 
the  Colorado  River. 

As    a    result    of    the    elimination    of 
Hualapai  Dam  a  new  source  of  power  had 
to  be  obtained  for  the  operation  of  the 
central  Arizona  project  pumps,  and  fl 
is  provided  under  section  303  of  the  su;t.  ^ 
The  Secretary  is  permitted  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  the  prepayment  of  elec- 
trical power  and  caiiacity  of  thermal  gen- 
erating plants  to  be  constructed  some- 
where in  the  general  vicinity  of  Page, 
Ariz.  Under  present  plans,  these  gen- 
erating plants  will  be  coal-fired.  For  the 
first  time  we  discover  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  albeit  by  the  backdoor,  in 
the  thermal  generating  business.  While 
I  have  consistently  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  reclamation  suid  reclamation 
principles,  I  am  concerned  over  this  de- 
parture from   the  basic  principle  that 
power  development  in  reclamation  proj- 
ects be  limited  to  only  that  power  de- 
velopment which  is  reasonably  a  part  of 
the  reclamation  project;  that  is,  that 
power  development  would  be  a  natural 
adjunct  to  the  impounding  of  water  be- 
hind a  dam  built  for  diversion  or  river 
regulation.  The  pre-purchase  of  gen- 
erating capacity  in  a  thermal  plant — 
and  much  of  the  power  will  be  sold  rather 
than  used  for  pumping — seems  to  me  to 
be  an  unreasonable  extension  of  that 
principle.  I  will  admit  that  the  circum- 
stances of  this  project  are  rather  \m- 
usual.  The  authority  granted  in   this 
legislation  shall  not  be   considered   a 
precedent  to  be  used  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation to  launch  a  program  for  the  con- 
struction of  thermal  generating  plants 
across  the  land.  Such  a  program  would 
do  irreparable  damage  to  reclamation.  It 
is  for  the  reason  that  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  reclamation  that  I  would 
not  like  to  see  any  such  effort  made  by 
the  Department. 

ANALT8IS  OF  CERTAIN  SAIJEMT  PBOVISIONB 

Title  I  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
conference  committee  contains  a  state- 
ment of  objective  and  establishes  the 
congressional  policy  with  respect  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  Colorado  River 
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Basin.  The  objec 
the  first  sentence 
I  believe  it  bears 
It  la  the  object 
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Ive  is  well  stated  in 
of  section  102(a),  and 
epeating  here: 

)f  this  Act  to  provide  a 
program  for  the  f u  rther  comprehenslTe  de- 
velopment of  the  water  resources  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  i  nd  for  the  provision  of 
addltlcvnal  and  ad<  luate  water  supplies  for 
use  In  the  upper  a  i  well  as  the  lower  Colo- 
rado River  basin. 

This  is  to  be  ai  compllshed  throtigh  "a 
regional  water  pli  in,"  as  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (b).  Thui.  the  objective  coupled 
with  the  directlvek  of  title  II  clearly  cloak 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  the 
authority  and  Im  >ose  upon  him  the  re- 
sponsibility for  pli  nning  the  best  i>08slble 
use  of  the  Nation  s  water  resources  west 
of  the  Continenta  Divide.  This  objective 
is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
entire  act  so  far  is  the  Western  United 
States  is  concem<  d,  ai\d,  I  believe  it  can 
safely  be  assume<j  that  the  Governors  of 
those  States  an<  their  knowledgeable 
water  experts  wU  be  working  with  dili- 
gence to  make  ct  rtaln  that  any  future 
Secretary  of  the  ]  aterior  carries  out  the 
mandate  laid  dow  i  by  the  Congress. 

Title  n  directs  the  Secretary  to  make 
certain  studies,  1  ivestigations,  and  as- 
sessments. Sectioi  I  201  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  conduct  'full  and  complete"  re- 
connaissance stuc  ies  to  develop  a  general 
plan  to  meet  the  future  water  needs  of 
the  West,  or.  in  o  her  words,  to  meet  the 
objective  of  section  102.  These  studies 
will  include  investigations  and  assess- 
ments of  water  supply  and  the  long- 
range  water  requ  rements  of  each  water 
region,  looking  to  vard  a  West-wide  plan 
for  meeting  the  irater  needs  of  the  11 
Western  States,  i  iuch  studies  are  to  be 
coordinated  with  c  xlsting  water  resoiu'ces 
planning  agencie: .  and  the  States,  and 
progress  reports  i,re  to  be  submitted  to 
the  President  and  Congress  every  2  years, 
commencing  in  li  71.  with  a  final  recon- 
naissance report  to  be  submitted  not 
later  than  Jime  3( .  1977. 

While  the  Secretary  can  study  the 
needs  and  water  supply  of  all  Western 
areas,  and  meth  ids  of  augmenting  the 
supply  in  critical  water-short  areas,  he 
is  proscribed  fror  t  looking  to  augmenta- 
tion sources  outs  de  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  States,  as  defined  in  section  201, 
for  a  period  of  1(  years  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act.  :n  offering  this  amend- 
ment, the  North  rest  Senators  made  a 
strong  argument  or  this  moratorium  on 
the  basis  that  th^  dr  States,  and  particu- 
larly Idaho,  were  now  in  the  process  of 
making  definitivi  studies  of  their  long- 
range  water  nee' Is  and  water  supplies, 
and  that  the  IC  -year  moratorium  was 
needed  for  compl  etion  and  evaluation  of 
those  studies.  I  nm  somewhat  confused 
by  this  apparent  distrust  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Inter  or,  who  has  done  more 
than  any  other  e:  :ecutive  department  of- 
ficial to  suppor .  the  position  of  the 
Northwestern  Sti  tes.  But.  be  that  as  it 
may,  the  majority  of  the  conference 
committee  was  p  srsuaded  to  add  such  a 
moratorium  simp  y  because  it  was  appar- 
ent that  there  ixould  be  no  bill  passed 
without  it. 

It  should  be  ful  ly  imderstood  by  every- 
one concerned  iiat  this  moratorium 
against  even  stud  )ring  an  importation  of 
water  into  the  C(  lorado  River  from  any 


and  all  sources  except  parts  of  the  seven 
Colorado  River  Basin  States  on  a  pre- 
liminary or  reconnaissance  basis  is  dis- 
crimination against  the  welfare  of  seven 
sovereign  States  of  the  Pacific  Southwest. 
It  is  discriminatory  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  imposes  a  new  limitation  upon 
existing  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  exammations  and 
surveys  for  works  for  the  storage,  diver- 
sion, and  development  of  waters.  A  read- 
ing of  section  2  of  the  Reclamation  Act 
of  1902,  as  amended,  will  substantiate 
this  simple  truth. 

I  do  have  difDculty  in  understanding 
why  the  protections  contained  in  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  were  inadequate. 
The  House-passed  bill  contained  two 
area-of-origin  protections  which  have 
now  l)een  swept  away  by  the  substitution 
of  the  new  section  201.  Under  the  House 
version,  the  Secretary  could  not  "make 
any  recommendation  for  the  importing 
water  into  the  Colorado  River  system 
from  other  river  basins  without  the  ap- 
proval of  those  States  which  will  be  af- 
fected by  such  exportation,"  and  further, 
the  Secretary  was  required  to  "Investi- 
gate and  prepare  estimates  of  the  long- 
range  water  supply  in  States  and  areas 
from  which  water  could  be  imported  into 
the  Colorado  River  system,  together  with 
estimates  and  plans  to  satisfy  the  prob- 
able ultimate  requirements  for  water 
within  such  States  and  areas  of  origin  for 
all  purposes."  It  was  my  sincere  belief 
that  those  protections  were  more  than 
adequate.  The  Northwest  apparently  pre- 
fers to  have  a  10-year  fence  thrown  up 
around  it.  Admittedly,  this  may  cause 
some  delay  in  coming  to  grips  with  our 
West-wide  water  supply  problems — a 
delay  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  Col- 
orado River  Basin  alone.  Such  delay  will 
not  be  fatal,  and  we  can  live  with  it,  if 
others  can. 

Senators  should  clearly  imderstand, 
however,  that  all  augmentation  studies 
cannot  be  delayed  for  a  decade  if  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project  is  to  remain  feasible, 
because  as  the  statement  on  the  part  of 
the  managers  of  the  House  says: 

While  there  Is  disagreement  with  respect  to 
time,  the  cold  fact  remains  that  eventually 
the  water  supply  for  the  Central  Arizona 
project  will  be  reduced  to  less  than  300.000 
acre  feet  annually  unless  augmentation  be- 
comes a  reality. 

When  one  considers  that  the  central 
Arizona  project  will  be  designed,  provid- 
ing that  the  3,000  second  foot  aqueduct 
is  foimd  feasible,  to  divert  up  to  2,000,000 
acre-feet  annually  with  projected  water 
sales  at  about  1.8  million  acre-feet,  a 
diminution  of  available  water  to  only 
300,000  acre-feet  per  year  without  the 
hope  of  augmentation  would  cast  severe 
doubt  upon  the  advisability  of  its  con- 
struction. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
insisted  that  augmentation  studies  must 
be  a  part  of  any  legislation  authorizing 
the  construction  of  the  central  Arizona 
project. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  conference  committee,  the 
Secretary  is  free  to  search  for  additional 
sources  of  water  within  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  as  defined  in  section  201, 
including  the  only  area  of  apparent  wa- 
ter surplus,  northern  California.  The 
Secretary  is  also  free  to  consider  aug- 


mentation throiigh  weather  modification 
and  desalination.  Therefore,  during  the 
10-year  period  of  the  moratoritmi,  the 
Secretary  is  expected  and  directed  to 
study  importation  from  northern  Cali- 
fornia, weather  modification,  desalina- 
tion and  to  investigate  methods  of  re- 
ducing water  losses  within  the  basin. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion as  agreed  to  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee, investigations  and  studies  do  not 
terminate  with  the  submission  of  the 
initial  reconnaissance  report  in  1977. 
This  is  only  a  first  phase.  Studies  are 
to  continue  pursuant  to  existing  author- 
1^  in  the  reclamation  laws.  The  Secre- 
tary is  required  to  make  recommenda- 
tions as  to  feasibility  studies  that  might 
be  pursued  as  are  Justified  and  appro- 
priate. Including  the  feasibility  of  aug- 
mentation of  the  Colorado  River  from 
sources  within  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
States  as  defined  in  section  201;  and  at 
the  exportation  of  the  10-year  mora- 
torixim,  studies  are  to  be  made  of  poten- 
tial importation  sources  outside  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  States,  and  recom- 
mendations made  as  warranted. 

In  section  202,  Congress  declares  that 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty  is  a  national  obligation  and  shall 
be  the  first  charge  against  any  augmen- 
tation project.  The  Colorado  River  Basin 
States,  both  the  lower  division  and  the 
upper  division,  are  not  relieved  from  this 
burden  until  works  are  in  operation  capa- 
ble of  augmenting  the  Colorado  River 
below  Lee  Ferry  in  a  quantity  sufiQcient 
to  satisfy  the  Mexican  Treaty — as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  Colorado  River — including 
associated  transmission  losses.  There  is 
a  further  proviso  to  the  effect  that  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty  shall  be  satisfied 
according  to  existing  law  tmtii  such  time 
as  a  feasible  plan  showing  the  most  eco- 
nomical means  of  augmenting  the  river 
by  2  V2  million  acre-feet  shall  be  author- 
ized by  Congress,  and  is  In  operation. 

Associated  with  declaring  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Mexican  water  treaty  a  na- 
tional obligation,  section  401  also  pro- 
vides that  that  portion  of  the  costs  for 
augmenting  the  river  which  are  attribu- 
table to  satisfying  the  treaty  water  de- 
livery shall  be  nonreimbursable  on  a  pro 
rata  basis.  The  costs  of  <iny  augmenta- 
tion in  excess  of  the  needs  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Mexican  water  treaty  are 
to  be  reimbursable.  This  will  provide 
flexibility  in  sizing  the  augmentation 
works  while  removing  the  costs  from  the 
ta.xpayers  of  augmenting  the  river  in 
excess  of  Mexican  treaty  requirements. 

Title  III  authorizes  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  and  sets  the  size  of  the 
aqueduct  at  3,000  second  feet  or  such 
smaller  capacity  as  is  found  to  be  eco- 
nomically justified  and  financially  feasi- 
ble. Arizona  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  mcy  decide  what  capacity  above 
2,500  second  fett  's  test  suited  to  their 
needs  and  economically  most  justifiable, 
but  any  capacity  above  2.500  cubic  feet 
per  second  can  only  be  utilized  for  the 
conveyance  of  Colorado  River  water 
when  Lake  Powell  is  full  and  spilling, 
or  when  releases  are  made  in  compli- 
ance with  the  reservoir  operating  cri- 
teria of  section  602(a)(3)  of  the  act. 

The  arguments  given  for  authorizing 
a  capacity  of  up  to  3.000  cubic  feet  per 
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second  for  the  aqueduct  were  to  allow 
Arizona  to  take  advantage  of  any  excess 
or  fiood  fiows  that  may  pass  down  the 
river,  and,  more  importantly,  to  be  pre- 
pared for  additional  water  that  may  be 
made  available  through  augmentation. 
Because  this  size  aqueduct  is  obviously 
considerably  larger  than  the  capacity 
needed  for  Arizona  to  divert  from  the 
main  stream  of  the  Colorado  River  the 
water  apportioned  to  her  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  decree  in  Arizona  against  Cali- 
fornia and  apportioned  by  the  Colorado 
River  Compact,  the  cost  of  the  capacity 
beyond  2,500  cubic  feet  per  second  must 
be  repaid  either  from  central  Arizona 
project  revenues  or  from  that  portion  of 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  devel- 
opment fund,  which,  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion 403(f) ,  is  available  to  assist  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project,  or  from  sources 
other  than  the  development  fund.  In  any 
event,  the  costs  of  the  capacity  above 
2.500  cubic  feet  per  second  shall  not  be 
an  obligation  of  the  part  of  the  fund 
that  is  dedicated  to  assisting  future  con- 
struction of  augmentation  works.  As  a 
result,  the  authorization  of  $832,180,000. 
of  which  $53,180,000  is  the  projected 
cost  of  the  increased  capacity  from  2,500 
to  3,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  will  be 
reduced  proportionately  with  any  incre- 
mental reduction  ii.  the  size  of  the  aque- 
duct under  3.000  cubic  second  feet. 

Title  V  authorizes  the  five  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico  projects;  namely.  Ani- 
mas-La  Plata.  Dolores.  Dallas  Creek. 
West  Divide,  and  San  Miguel.  It  also 
conditionally  authorizes  the  Uintah  unit 
of  the  central  Utah  project.  Addition- 
ally, it  amends  section  2  of  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  Act  to  conform 
with  events  and  the  realities  of  the  many 
preliminary  studies  on  prospective  par- 
ticipating projects. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  provision 
of  title  V,  as  it  affects  the  upper  basin 
is  found  in  subsection  (b)  of  section  501. 
Because  of  its  significance,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  sub- 
section 501 'b)  te  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  subsec- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  proceed  as 
nearly  as  practicable  with  the  construction 
of  the  Anlmas-La  Plata,  Dolores.  Dallas 
Creek.  West  Divide,  and  San  Miguel  par- 
ticipating Federal  reclamation  projects  con- 
currently with  the  construction  of  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project,  to  the  end  that  such 
projects  shall  be  completed  not  later  than  the 
date  of  the  first  delivery  of  water  from  said 
Central  Arizona  Project:  Provided,  That  an 
appropriate  repayment  contract  for  each  of 
said  participating  projects  shall  have  been 
executed  as  provided  in  section  4  of  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act  (70  Stat. 
107)  before  construction  shall  start  on  that 
particular  project. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  inten- 
tion of  this  language  Is  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  constructing 
the  Animas-La  Plata,  Dolores,  Dallas 
Creek,  West  Divide,  and  San  Miguel 
projects,  to  insure  that  the  planning  and 
the  accomplishment  of  preconstruction 
and  construction  activities  are  performed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  Insiu-e  that  each 
of  the  five  projects  will  be  completed  and 
capable  of  full  operation  not  later  than 


the  date  of  first  delivery  of  Colorado 
River  water  to  water  users  under  the 
central  Arizona  project,  assuming,  of 
course,  that  appropriate  repayment  con- 
tracts have  been  executed  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  section  4  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Storage  Project  Act,  before 
construction  begins.  Obviously,  the  proj- 
ects will  not  require  the  same  length  of 
time  to  construct,  and  the  Secretary  can 
complete  some  of  the  projects  prior  to 
the  first  delivery  of  water  through  the 
central  Arizona  project,  but  the  Secre- 
tary is  expected  and  commanded  to  pro- 
gram construction  of  all  five  projects  In 
such  a  way  as  to  insure  completion  and 
operation  of  all  five  not  later  than  the 
first  delivery  of  water  through  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project.  This  protection  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  interests  of 
Colorado,  which  alone  produces  70  per- 
cent of  the  water  of  the  main  stream  of 
the  Colorado  River,  because  Colorado  has 
experienced  the  problem  of  obtaining 
construction  funds  for  projects  which 
have  been  authorized. 

Two  Colorado  projects  have  been  au- 
thorized  for  construction   for  4   years, 
Savery-Pot  Hook  and  Frultland  Mesa, 
and  yet  no  construction  has  yet  been 
accomplished  on  either.  In  fact,  no  con- 
struction funds  were  even  requested  in 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1969.  At  this 
time,  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate  when 
these  projects  will  be  constructed  and 
completed.  Further,  as  I  pointed  out  dur- 
ing the  Senate  debate  on  S.  1004,  the 
fund  requirements  for  the  central  Ari- 
zona project,  coupled  with  the  require- 
ments of  projects  now  under  construc- 
tion or  about  to  be  constructed  will  very 
appreciably  increase  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation's annual  construction  budget. 
As  I  pointed  out  when  discussing  the 
Senate  version  of  S.  1004  on  August  7, 
1967,  the  fund  requirements  for  the  con- 
sti-uction  of  the  central  Arizona  project 
during  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
years  would  exceed  $100  million  per  year, 
i  also  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  fact  that  appropriations  for  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  construction  had 
averaged  over  the  10-year  period  of  fis- 
cal year  1958  to  fiscal  year  1967  about 
$242  million  armually.   Senators  know 
that    fiscal    year    1968    appropriations 
dipped  from  that  average  to  about  $223 
million.  Senators  also  know  that  appro- 
priations for  construction  in  fiscal  year 
1969  dropped  substantially,  to  a  level  be- 
low $200  million.  This  has  been  due  to 
the  Nation's  serious  fiscal  situation,  and 
has    caused    considerable    delay     and 
stretch    out   of   present    ongoing    con- 
struction. This  situation,  which  has  de- 
veloped largely  since  my  predictions  of 
August  of  last  year,  wUl  serve  to  greatly 
intensify  the  funding  situation  and  make 
it   doubly   difficult   to   find   the   funds 
needed  to  carry  on  construction  of  au- 
thorized reclamation  projects  at  an  eco- 
nomic rate.  As  I  explained  last  year,  tak- 
ing just  those  projects  actually  under- 
way and  addirig  to  them  the  Manson 
imlt  of  the  Chief  Joseph  project,  the 
Tualatin  project  and  the  central  Arizona 
project  and  projecting  them  on  an  eco- 
nomic rate  of  construction,  without  add- 
ing any  new  projects,  the  funding  re- 
quirements  would    Increase    and    tilti- 


mately  exceed  $525  million  aimually  by 
the  fourth  year,  fiscal  year  1972.  Of 
course,  inflation  will  cause  upward  ad- 
justments to  these  projections  just  as  fis- 
cal restraints  have  caused  delays  and 
stretch  out  of  construction.  But,  the  fact 
remains,  that  with  the  start  of  construc- 
tion on  the  projects  authorized  by  this 
bill,  funding  requirements  will  soar  to 
more  than  double  their  normal  level. 

It  is  ^or  these  reasons  that  the  con- 
temporaneous construction  provision  is 
of  such  significance  to  the  upper  basm 
and  to  Colorado  in  particular.  Without 
it,  Colorado  would  face  the  constant 
threat  that  its  projects  would  be  shunted 
to  the  back  burner  to  simmer,  while  cen- 
tral Arizona  would  plimge  ahead  at  full 
speed. 

The  language  of  section  501(b)  of  the 
act  directing  the  Secretary  "to  proceed 
as  nearly  as  practicable  with  the  con- 
struction    of     the     Animas-La     Plata, 
Dolores,  Dallas  Creek,  West  Divide,  and 
San  Miguel  participating  Federal  rec- 
lamation projects  concurrently  with  the 
construction  of  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect" is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sacred  trust 
and   a   definite  legislative  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress.  Obviously, 
it  carries  with  it  the  direct  implication 
that  future  Congresses  will  make  con- 
struction fimds  available  for  these  proj- 
ects simultaneously  with  funds  for  cen- 
tral Arizona  in  order  to  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  meet  the  directive  that  such 
"five  projects  shall  be  completed  not  later 
than  the  date  of  the  first  delivery  of 
water  from  said  central  Arizona  project." 
The  Senate  and  House  in  approving  the 
conference  report  will  be  effectuating 
this  policy  that  will  go  far  in  protecting 
my  State's  right  to  use  its  share  of  the 
water  supply  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin,  under  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Compact  and  the  Colorado  River  Com- 
pact. 

Here.  I  must  say,  we  come  to  one  of 
the  most  sensitive  parts  of  the  bill.  I  be- 
lieve that  almost  everyone  had  a  hand 
in  trying  to  write  language  which  would 
accomplish  the  exact  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee so  that  there  would  be  no  question. 
I  call  particular  attention  to  the  para- 
graph I  have  just  finished  reading,  that 
it  is  the  Intention  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee that  the  Colorado  projects  will 
be  constructed  and  financed  contem- 
poraneously with  the  central  Arizona 
project  In  order  that,  as  I  have  just  read, 
they  will  be  completed  not  later  than 
the  date  of  the  first  delivery  of  water 
from  said  central  Arizona  project. 

The  language  to  which  I  referred  a 
moment  ago  provides  that  the  Secretary 
is  directed  to  proceed  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable with  these  projects  to  the  end 
they  shall  be  completed  not  later  than 
the  first  delivery  of  water  from  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  is  In  the  Cham- 
ber. He  spent  a  great  many  hours  on  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation,  as  did  we 
all.  He  was  present,  as  I  was,  at  each  of 
the  conferences  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

Thus,  I  should  like  to  address  this 
question  to  him: 
Does  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
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Interior  and  Insu  ar  Affairs  agree  with 
my  understanding  of  the  legislative  in- 
tent of  subeectlon  501(b):  that  is,  that 
inBofar  a<  it  is  posi  Ible,  Congress  is  mak- 
ing a  commitment ,  by  the  enactment  of 
this  bill,  to  make  i  iinds  available  in  such 
fashion  as  to  peimlt  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  his  dlre<  tive  to  plan  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  con  itruction  of  five  Colo- 
rado projects,  in  s  ich  manner  that  such 
projects  shall  be  cc  rapleted  not  later  than 
the  date  of  the  1  rst  delivery  of  water 
from  the  central  Arizona  project? 

Mr.  JACB:S0N.  ]  let  me  respond  as  fol- 
lows :  The  pertint  nt  language  of  sub- 
section 501(b)  reac  s  as  follows.  The  Sen- 
ator has  referred  |to  it.  but  I  shall  re- 
state It: 

(b)  The  Secretary 
nearly  aa  practlcabl  i 
of  the  Anlmaa-La 
West  Divide,  and 
Federal    reclamattoii 
with  the  constructloii 
Project,  to  the  end 
be  completed  not  later 
first   delivery  of 
Arizona  .Sroject. 

~I  Shan  Hot  rend  t  le  proviso. 

The  conference  x>mmittee,  on  section 
501(b),  adopted  :he  language  of  the 
House  amendment  to  the  bill,  which  di- 
rects the  Secretary  to  construct  as  nearly 
as  practicable  the  Ive  upper  basin  recla- 
mation projects  <oncurrently  with  the 
central  Arizona  pr<  iject. 

As  I  understanc  the  language  of  this 
subsection,  if  adop  «d,  it  would  constitute 
a  clear  expression  of  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  the  benefits  of  the  upper 
basin  projects  tkUI  become  available 
at  the  same  time  i  ls  those  of  the  central 
Arizona  project. 

I  imderstand  ids  intention  to  be  a 
part  of  the  compro  raise  among  the  States 
of  the  Colorado  Basin,  which  made 
agreement  on  a  conference  report  pos- 
sible. 

If  enacted,  this  subsection  will  direct 
the  Secretary  to  plan  his  construction 
program  and  request  appropriations  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the  five  upper 
basin  projects  operational  not  later 
than  the  date  of  the  first  delivery  o' 
water  from  the  cer  tral  Arizona  project. 

I  further  consld  sr  this  language  to  be 
an  expression  to  future  Congresses,  of 
the  desire  of  this  ::ongress  that,  insofar 
as  possible,  funds  viU  be  appropriated  to 
adequately  fund  such  a  construction 
program. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  »  r.  President,  I  think  I 
understand  the  c  lairman  perfectly.  He 
has,  as  nearly  as  I  can  identify  his  words, 
stated  exactly  wh  it  the  situation  was  hi 
the  conference  ar  d  what  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation  an<  i  the  report  was. 

I  might  say  tha :.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  CTolo  rado,  any  other  plan  or 
development  woul  1  not  have  resulted  In 
a  bill  this  year.  I  un  sure  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  hinted  in  his  remarks  that  there 
would  not  have  bsen  a  bill  unless  there 
had  been  some  ur  derstandlng  about  the 
construction  bein;  carried  on  contem- 
poraneously of  th<  Colorado  projects  and 
the  projects  in  Ari  Eona. 

In  all  f ranknesi ,  let  me  say  that  what 
Impels  this  particular  provision  in  the 
bill  is  my  concern,  after  having  dealt 
with  water  a  grea  ;  many  years  as  a  law- 
yer in  private  pn  ctlce— and  consKlexlng 


the  fact  that  the  aqueduct  has  been 
raised  first  from  1,800  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond to  2,500  feet  and  now  to  3,000  feet,  a 
provision  that  I  did  not  agree  with  and 
tried  to  get  modified  in  the  conference 
committee — if  the  water  has  once  gone 
downstream  and  become  a  part  of  a  de- 
veloped economy  in  the  State  of  Arizona, 
the  Supreme  Court,  at  least  as  it  Is  now 
constituted,  might  very  well  find  a  way  to 
get  around  the  guarantees  contained  in 
the  Colorado  River  co°mpact  and  the  Up- 
per Colorado  River  Basin  compact,  to 
tvhlch  the  United  States  is  a  signatory, 
and  both  of  which  have  been  approved  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

So,  looking  down  the  road  30  or  40 
or  50  years,  subsection  501(b)  is  the  only 
method  that  I  think  will  provide  the  pro- 
tection that  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
States  need,  and  particularly  the  State 
of  Colorado. 

I  am  about  to  continue  with  some 
other  matters  at  this  time  in  connection 
with  this  subject.  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  very  much.  Unfortunately,  he 
and  I  did  not  agree  on  too  many  points 
in  the  entire  legislation,  but  certainly 
there  has  not  been  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  has  been  more  carefully  examined 
and  discussed  by  any  committee  than 
this  particular  bill.  I  do  not  think  it  is  an 
overstatement  to  say  that  literally  every 
word  was  gone  over  by  the  conference 
committee  as  a  group  in  the  seven  long 
sessions,  and  I  am  appreciative  of  the  co- 
operation the  chairman  gave  me  when 
that  occurred. 

However,  it  should  be  fully  understood 
by  the  people  of  Colorado  and  more 
especially  the  ofBcers  and  directors  of 
the  appropriate  water  conservancy  dis- 
tricts, that  concomitant  with  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Congress  to  assure  contempo- 
raneous construction  of  the  five  Colorado 
projects  with  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect goes  the  obligation  to  perform  all 
acts  necessary  to  insure  early  comple- 
tion of  the  projects,  and  that  as  these 
projects  are  completed  the  water  made 
available  is  fully  put  to  a  beneficial  use 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  is  equally  as 
important  to  the  protection  of  Colorado's 
right  to  the  use  of  its  share  of  Colorado 
River  water  as  is  the  assurance  of  con- 
temporaneous construction.  The  Con- 
gress and  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior have  a  right  to  expect  nothing  less. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  address 
to  the  chairman  a  question  that  has  been 
raised.  I  am  sure  I  know  what  his  answer 
is,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Record. 

It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  this  particular 
legislation  is  in  no  way  intended  to  impair 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  or  the  State  of  Colorado  to  use 
the  water  allotted  to  them  or  the  State 
by  the  various  compacts  which  have  been 
created? 

Mr.  JACTKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  per- 
tinent language  applicable  in  response  to 
the  distinguished  Senator's  question  is 
to  be  found  in  title  VI.  section  601  (a) , 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  oonatruad  to 
alter,  amend,  repeal,  modify,  or  ba  in  conflict 
with  tbe  provisions  of  the  Colorado  River 
Compact  (46  Stat.  10S7) ,  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  Compact  (63  Stat.  31) ,  the  Water 


Treaty  of  1044  with  the  United  Mexican 
States  (Treaty  Series  904;  69  Stat.  1319).  tbe 
decree  entered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
XTnlted  States  In  Artxona  against  California 
and  others  (378  VS.  840) ,  or,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  herein,  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act  (45  Stat.  1067),  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act  ( 54  Stat.  774; 
48  UB.C.  618a)  or  tbe  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act  (70  Stat.  105;  43  U.S.C.  620). 

I  think  those  are  all  of  the  pertinent 
citations  that  relate  to  the  question 
which  the  able  Senator  has  properly 
raised.  I  think  the  statutory  language 
makes  it  very  clear,  as  stated  in  section 
601(a)  of  this  measure,  that  this  measure 
does  not  alter  any  part  of  the  compacts 
which  assure  the  State  of  (Colorado  its 
allotment  of  Colorado  River  water. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Sections  501(e)  and  (f)  are  of  partic- 
ular significance  to  my  State  of  Colorado. 
These  sections  will  aid  both  State  and 
Federal  ofiBcials  in  the  administration  of 
water  rights  and  the  operation  of  proj- 
ects depending  upon  the  Colorado  River 
system  for  their  water  supply.  Because 
nearly  the  entire  State  of  Colorado,  both 
the  area  west  of  the  Contmental  Divide 
and  the  area  east  of  the  Divide,  must 
depend,  in  large  part,  upon  the  Colorado 
River  for  its  water  supply,  now  and  for 
future  growth,  these  sections  are  neces- 
sary to  the  State  of  Colorado  to  clarify 
existing  misunderstandings.  The  eastern 
slope  rights  are  closely  tied  to  the  opera- 
tion of  Green  Mountain  Reservoir  under 
Senate  Document  80,  75th  Congress,  first 
session,  by  reason  of  the  incorporation  of 
certain  provisions  of  that  document  in 
that  decree  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Colorado  which  defines 
the  rights  of  both  the  United  States  and 
certain  east  slope  appropriators  in  the 
Blue  River. 

Under  the  law,  the  definition  of  those 
rights  by  the  court  is  simply  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  those  east  slope  users  and 
the  United  States,  as  appropriators,  did 
to  create  their  respective  rights.  In  de- 
scribing the  rights  of  the  United  States 
therefore,  the  court,  rather  than  pre- 
suming to  intrude  upon  the  functions  of 
Congress,  merely  copied  the  language 
of  Senate  Document  80  without  inter- 
preting it.  Since  question  exists,  not  as 
to  any  court  interpretation,  but  as  to  the 
Congress  purpose  in  creating  Oreen 
Mountain  Reservoir,  it  is  appropriate 
that  only  Congress  resolve  any  problem 
relating  to  this  Federal  property  which 
may  have  arisen  out  of  this  congressional 
document;  and  this  we  have  done  in  the 
pending  bill. 

In  reporting  on  section  7(d)  of  S.  1004 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  in  1967,  which  is 
identical  with  section  501  (f )  of  the  bill, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  stated  in  its  report  No. 
408,  90th  Congress,  first  session,  at  pages 
60  and  61 : 

Section  7(d).  Subsection  (d)  has  been  in- 
cluded In  the  legislation  In  order  to  give 
congretslonal  interpretation  to  the  meaning 
of  the  words  "any  western  slope  appropria- 
tions" that  appear  In  paragraph  (I)  of  that 
section  of  Senate  Document  No.  80,  7Sth 
Congress,  first  seaslon.  entitled  "Manner  of 
Operation  of  Project  Facilities  and  Auxiliary 
Feature*."  Tbe  meaning  of  these  words  which 
this  subsection  approves  Is  the  same  as  that 
approved  by  the  Colorado  Water  Conserva- 
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tion  Board.  The  section  of  Senate  Document 
No.  80  referred  to  provides  for  three  principal 
water  components  of  the  (3olorado-Blg 
Thompson  Federal  reclamation  project; 
namely,  for  diversion  of  water  to  the  eastern 
slope  of  Colorado,  for  storage  of  replacement 
water,  and  for  storage  of  water  for  use  In 
western  Colorado.  The  replacement  water 
(52.000  acre-feet)  and  water  for  use  in  west- 
em  Colorado  (100,000  acre-feet)  are  stored 
in  Oreen  Mountain  Reservoir  In  western 
Colorado. 

Tbe  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (g)  of  the 
particular  section  of  Senate  Document  No. 
80  in  question  says: 

"The  100,000  acre-feet  of  storage  In  said 
reservoir  shall  be  considered  to  have  the  same 
date  of  priority  of  appropriation  as  that  for 
water  diverted  or  stored  for  transmotmtaln 
diversion." 

This  quoted  sentence  is  subsequently 
qualified  by  paragraph  (i)  of  the  same  sec- 
tion which,  with  reference  to  the  Colorado 
River  Compact,  states,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"Notwithstanding  the  relative  priorities 
specified  In  paragraph  (g)  herein,  if  an  ob- 
ligation is  created  under  said  compact  to 
augment  the  supply  of  water  from  the  State 
of  Colorado  to  satisfy  the  provisions  of  said 
compact,  the  diversion  for  the  benefit  of  the 
eastern  slope  shall  be  discontinued  in  ad- 
vance of  any  western  slope  appropriations." 
The  committee  was  Informed  that  there 
has  been  considerable  mlsiinderstandlng 
^'ithln  the  State  of  Colorado  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  additional  projects  herein  authorized 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  above  quoted 
provisions  of  Senate  Document  No.  80.  Al- 
though the  mlsiinderstandings  may  be  less 
real  than  they  appear,  the  committee  agrees 
to  resolving  the  matter  by  approving  the 
Interpretation  of  the  words  "any  western 
slope  appropriations"  to  mean  and  refer  to 
the  appropriations  heretofore  made  for  stor- 
age in  Green  Mountain  Reservoir  on  the 
western  slope  of  Colorado.  It  Is  the  view  of 
the  committee  that  any  other  Interpretation 
would  Interfere  with  water  rights  vested  by 
law  In  prior  appropriators,  and  that  the  ap- 
proved Interpretation  defines  and  observes 
the  purpose  of  said  paragraph  (i)  of  Senate 
Document  No.  80,  and  does  not.  In  any  way, 
affect  or  alter  any  rights  or  obligations 
arising  under  Senate  Document  No.  80  or 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  word  "ap- 
propriations" immediately  preceding 
the  phrase  "heretofore  made  for  storage 
in  Green  Mountain  Reservoir."  as  con- 
tained in  the  Just  quoted  paragraph  from 
the  Senate  committee  report,  shoidd 
have  been  In  the  singular.  It  appears  to 
be  a  typographical  error,  since  the  per- 
tinent language  of  S.  1004,  the  bill  which 
the  committee  reported,  reads  in  section 
7D  as  follows: 

The  appropriation  heretofore  made  for 
storage  of  water  In  Oreen  Mountam  Rea- 
ervoir  .  .  . 

The  foregoing  interpretation  Is  Iden- 
tical with  that  adc^ted  by  the  official 
agencies  of  the  State  of  Colorado.  The 
Governor  of  Colorado,  testifying  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  during  the  week  of  May 
2-5,  1957 — report  on  hearings  before  the 
Senate  committee  on  S.  1004  and  similar 
bills.  90th  Congress,  first  session,  page 
534— stated: 

Our  proposal  to  authorise  certain  proj- 
ects within  our  State  under  the  authority 
of  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act 
is  in  accordance  with  long-establlabed  State 
poUcy  and  our  internal  allocation  of  water. 
However,  there  has  been  considerable  mis- 
understanding within  the  SUt«  of  Colorado 


as  to  the  effect  of  such  projects  when  viewed 
In  light  of  certain  provisions  of  Senate 
Document  80,  75th  Congress,  first  session. 
This  misunderstanding  has  affected  har- 
monious relationships  within  the  State  and 
needs  clarification.  As  a  matter  of  State 
policy,  our  State  water  board  and  State 
legislature  have  adopted  an  InterpretaUon 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  the  section  of  Senate 
Document  80  enUtled  "Manner  of  Operation 
of  Project  Facilities  and  AuxlUary  Features." 
The  interpretation  is  that  the  words  "any 
western  slope  appropriations"  In  said  para- 
graph (I)  mean  and  refer  to  the  appropria- 
tion heretofore  made  for  storage  in  Green 
Mountain  Reservoir.  We  believe  that  this  in- 
terpretation defines  and  observes  the  pur- 
pose of  said  paragraph  (1).  and  does  not.  In 
any  way,  affect  or  alter  any  rights  or  obliga- 
tions arising  under  Senate  Document  80  or 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 
Since  It  was  a  congressional  document 
which  created  the  problem,  we  believe  that 
It  is  appropriate  that  clarification  of  the 
document  In  accordance  with  our  Interpre- 
tation be  contained  In  any  legislation  which 
would  authorize  further  projects  under  the 
authority  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act. 

Such  clarification  is  contained  in  some  of 
the  legislation  now  pending  and  we  urge  that 
it  be  retained. 

The  CJolorado  Water  Conservation 
Board,  the  official  water  poUcy  group  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  when  considering 
this,  problem  at  its  meeting  of  February 
8,  1966,  in  official  action,  adopted  the 
following : 

While  the  misunderstanding  may  be  more 
vexatious  than  real,  it  now  appears  neces- 
sary that  this  Board  adopt,  as  a  matter  of 
state  poUcy,  an  Interpretation  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  the  section  of  Senate  Document  No.  80 
entitled  "Manner  of  Operation  of  Project 
PadUtlea  and  AuxUlary  Features".  This  m- 
terpretatlon  is  that  the  words  "any  western 
slope  appropriations"  in  said  paragraph  (1) 
mean  and  refer  to  the  appropriation  hereto- 
fore made  for  storage  in  Green  Mountam 
Reservoir.  This  Interpretation  defines  and 
observes  the  purpose  of  said  paragraph  (1). 
and  does  not.  In  any  way,  affect  or  alter  any 
rights  or  obligations  arising  under  Senate 
Document  No.  80  or  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Colorado. 

The  Colorado  Water  Conservation  Board 
was  not  a  party  to  nor  heretofore  has  taken 
any  position  on  Senate  Document  No.  80.  It 
Is  now  the  position  of  the  Board  that  It 
ratifies,  confirms,  and  accepts  aU  of  the  pro- 
vlalons  of  Senate  Document  No.  80,  75th  Con- 
gress, Ist  Session,  as  though  it  were  origi- 
nally a  party  signatory  to  said  document, 
subject  to  the  interpretation  of  paragraph 
(1)  as  above  set  forth. 

In  reporting  on  section  501(e)  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
taixs  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
stated  in  its  report  on  H.R.  3300  (Rept. 
No.  1312.  90th  Cong.,  second  sess.),  at 
page  81 : 

In  the  administration  of  projects  author- 
ized by  this  Act  or  by  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  Act  that  are  within  or  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  Colorado,  the  Secretary  Is  re- 
quired to  comply  with  the  laws  of  Colorado 
with  respect  to  priority  of  appropriation  and 
with  respect  to  Federal  and  State  Court  de- 
crees entered  pursuant  to  such  laws,  in  the 
diversion  and  storage  of  water.  The  CJommlt- 
tee  understands  this  requirement  to  mean 
that  diversion  and  storage  rights  for  these 
projects  wlU  be  junior  to  exlsUng  rights  rec- 
ogiilzed  under  Colorado  law.  This  is  merely 
a  reaffirmation  of  the  rule  of  law  that  would 
apply  m  any  event.  The  Secretary  Is  also  di- 
rected to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  State 


of  Colorado  to  any  operating  principles  ha 
may  decide  to  adopt  for  these  projecta.  Hie 
Secretary  Is  not  required,  however,  to  adopt 
any  operating  principles.  The  Committee 
does  not  Intend  tills  language  to  Interfere 
with  the  exeeuUve  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary In  contracting  for  the  sale  and  distribu- 
tion of  water. 

The  congressional  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  paragraph  (1)  of  Senate  doc- 
ument No.  80  as  stated  in  section  501(f) 
and  the  official  adoption  by  the  State  of 
Colorado  of  the  provisions  of  Senate  doc- 
ument No.  80,  including  the  interpreta- 
tion of  paragraph  (i)  thereof  as  con- 
tained in  section  501(f),  along  with  sec- 
tion 501(e),  wherein  the  Secretary  is  di- 
rected to  comply  with  operating  princi- 
ples, if  any,  adopted  by  the  Secretary 
and  approved  by  the  State  of  Colorado, 
give  further  assurance  that  the  intent  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  Senate  document  No.  80 
will  be  observed  by  all  parties. 

There  are  two  other  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  I  ijelleve  deserve  special  com- 
ment. These  are  in  title  VI.  Section 
601  (b)  requires  the  Secretary  to  make  re- 
ports every  5  years  on  the  consumptive 
uses  and  water  losses  in  the  Colorado 
River  system.  This  provision  was  origi- 
nally proposed  by  Senator  Hansen  in  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  where  it  was 
adopted,  and  I  beUeve  it  will  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  amendments 
adopted.  In  the  conference,  language  was 
added  to  require  more  detailed  break- 
downs of  beneficial  consumptive  uses 
made  of  major  tributary  streams  of  the 
Colorado  River  on  a  State-by-State 
basis.  This  will  provide  a  most  useful  tool 
in  coming  to  grips  with  water  problems 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  I  wish  to  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen]  for  his 
Initiative.  As  he  well  knows,  most  of  the 
problems  of  the  Colorado  River  have  re- 
sulted from  insufflident  and  unreliable 
information  relative  to  the  flow  of  the 
river  and  the  uses  made  of  it  along  its 
course.  His  amendment  will  do  much  to 
rectify  that  situation,  and  I  predict  that 
it  will  become  a  model  which  will  be  fol- 
lowed in  other  river  basins. 

Section  602  resulted  from  long  and 
complex  negotiations  by  representatives 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Ehvision  States. 
Inclusion  of  the  reservoirs  operating 
criteria  of  this  section  not  only  will  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  misunderstand- 
ings that  occurred  when  the  Secretary 
initiated  the  filling  of  the  upper  basin's 
Colorado  River  storage  project  reser- 
voirs, but  will  also  constitute  a  major 
contribution  to  more  efficient  and  ac- 
ceptable river  management. 

Storage  of  water  in  Lake  Powell  is  the 
key  to  the  ability  of  the  Upper  Division 
States  to  deliver  water  to  the  lower 
basin  at  Lee  Ferry  as  required  by  ar- 
ticles m  (c)  and  (d)  of  the  Colorado 
River  compact  without  curtailment  of 
uses  of  water  in  the  upper  basin.  If 
there  is  too  little  water  in  storage  to 
make  the  reqiUred  deliveries  during 
drought  periods  upper  basin  uses  would 
have  to  be  curtailed  to  discharge  com- 
pact obligations. 

The  reservoir  operating  criteria  of 
section  602  are  not  intended  to  affect  any 
rights  under  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact or  to  hiterpret  the  terms  of  that 
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document.  These  c  rlterla  do  Implement 
the  operatiwis  und  ir  the  compact  by  es- 
tablishing a  oommpn  sense  balance  be- 
tween the  right  or  the  Upper  Division 
States  to  store  vater  to  meet  future 
water  delivery  n  iiulrements  and  the 
lower  basin's  righi  under  article  in(e) 
of  the  comp«ict  to  i  lemand  the  release  of 
water  stored  in  th<  upper  basin  to  meet 
consumptive  uses  In  the  lower  basin. 
This  win  Insure  thit  the  upper  basin  Is 
fully  protected  in  all  prospective  uses 
under  the  Coloradi  River  compact,  and 
coupled  with  the  provisions  regarding 
the  use  of  adequate  capacity  in  excess  of 
2,500  cubic  seconc  feet  It  is  intended 
that  upper  basin  lights  to  its  water  as 
apportioned  by  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact will  not  be  in  paired  in  any  way. 

The  Secretary  <f  the  Interior  is  di- 
rected by  section  602.  in  consultation 
with  official  representatives  of  each  of 
the  seven  Basin  St  ites  and  with  affected 
contracting  partle  i.  to  promulgate  equi- 
table criteria  for  ihe  coordinated  long- 
range  operation  of  reservoir  on  the  main 
stem  of  "the  Colon, do  River.  Section  602 
establishes  broad  t  bjectlves  that  must  be 
met  by  the  opera  ing  criteria  and  out- 
lines policies  to  ht  followed.  It  also  sets 
forth  specific  and  detailed  provisions  to 
be  incorporated  ii  the  criteria.  These 
operating  criteria  must  be  adopted  by 
the  Secretary  not  1  iter  than  July  1,  1970, 
and  he  must  repoit  aimually.  beginning 
January  1,  1972,  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  Governors  of  t  tie  seven  Basin  States 
with  respect  to  dperations  under  the 
adopted  criteria. 

It  should  be  clet  r  that  in  establishing 
these  long-term  r<  servoir  operating  cri- 
teria it  is  intendet  that  such  criteria  be 
prepared  and  revi  »wed  each  year  after 


an  exchange  of 
entities  deslgnate< 
of  water  resource 
state  law,  or  by 


ews,  first,  with  State 

as  official  in  the  field 

development  either  by 

the  Governor  of  the 


State;  second,  w  th  representatives  of 
interstate  compac ,  commissions  primar- 
ily concerned  wth  administration  of 
waters  of  either  I  the  Upper  or  Lower 
Biisins:  and,  thlra.  with  parties  to  con- 
tracts with  the  Fe  leral  Government  that 
may  be  affected  b  r  the  criteria. 

Finally,  I  wish  t  o  say  that  Arizona  has 
historically  suppo  ted  Colorado  projects, 
and  Colorado  has  :raditionally  supported 
Arizona  projects. ''  Vhile  I  regret  that  cer- 
tain limitations  al  out  which  I  have  pre- 
viously spoken  did  not  make  a  more  far- 
reaching,  basin-w  de  approach  possible, 
and  that  it  could  i  lot  be  achieved  in  this 
legislation,  I  am  :lad  that  the  bill  has 
been  so  changed  s:  nee  it  passed  the  Sen- 
ate that  I  can  noi  r  support  the  bill  and 
restore  and  retain  ;hat  continuity  of  his- 
tory. I  .signed  the  jonference  report  and 
will  vote  for  its  ac  option.  As  my  friends 
on  the  Interior  Cor  imlttee  know,  the  bat- 
tle over  this  legisl  itlon  has  been  a  spir- 
ited one  because  he  interests  of  many 
States  were  involvi  d.  If  I  have  made  any 
remarks  during  th  i  course  of  this  strug- 
gle which  have  ofi  ended  any  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  hope  thi  y  will  forgive  me  and 
charge  it  to  my  natural  zeal  to  protect 
the  rights  of  my  St  ate,  and  what  I  regard 
as  the  interests  o;  my  constituents,  for 
I  have  nothing  but  the  highest  regard  for 
all  of  those  who  pa  rtlclpated  in  the  hear- 


ings, in  the  work  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee, and  in  the  turning  out  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  has  always  been 
Wyoming's  view  that  the  Colorado  River 
Compact  of  1922,  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  Compact,"  and  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  of  1944  represent  the 
supreme  law  of  the  Colorado  River.  Does 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
share  that  view  ? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  share  that  view,  with 
some  limitations.  In  other  words,  these 
are  the  basic  documents  upon  which 
the  Senator's  State  and  mine  depend  for 
their  water  rights.  But  I  would  call  the 
Senator's  attention  to  section  601(a), 
which  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs read  a  while  ago,  which  also  con- 
tains some  references  to  other  legislation 
which  does  affect  the  basic  water  rights 
of  his  State. 

However,  I  do  hold  the  view  that  the 
basic  water  rights  of  the  Senator's  State 
and  mine  rest  upon  the  compacts  and 
legislation  he  has  referred  to. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  ask  the  Senator,  then, 
a  second  question:  Is  it  the  Senator's 
view  that  the  legislation  before  us  today 
abrogates  or  diminishes  in  any  way  the 
rights  of  Wyoming  to  the  water  of  the 
Colorado  River  allocated  in  accordance 
with  these  instruments  that  I  have  Just 
mentioned? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  my  opinion,  the  leg- 
islation does  not,  per  se.  I  have  talked 
privately  with  the  Senator — and  I  men- 
tioned this  on  the  floor  a  few  moments 
earlier — concerning  the  possibility  that 
down  the  road  a  long  way,  In  perhaps  30 
to  50  years,  there  might  lie  some  possible 
threat  to  the  water  rights  of  Wyoming, 
unless  the  water  development  of  Wyo- 
ming proceeds  apace,  as  quickly  as  it  can. 
This,  of  course,  is  based  upon  my  lack 
of  confidence  in  what  our  Supreme  Court 
might  do  in  Interpreting  the  compact 
some  30  to  50  years  from  now,  sifter  an 
economy  may  have  developed  In  the 
Lower  Basin. 

So  I  deem  the  development  of  water 
resources  as  very  important  to  my  State, 
as  I  have  said  in  statements  to  the  people 
of  Colorado,  and  I  deem  It  just  as  Im- 
portant and  Just  as  applicable  to  Wyo- 
ming, and  that  she,  too,  has  to  proceed 
apace  with  the  development  of  her  water 
supplies  and  her  water  rights;  and  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
that  he  can  be  assured  of  my  complete 
cooperation  and  help  to  develop  any 
projects  in  Wyoming  of  any  nature  which 
will  comply  with  the  qualifications  of 
ovur  reclamation  laws. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  appreciate  very  much 
what  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  has  just  said.  I  would 
call  attention,  in  the  light  of  that  re- 
sponse, to  section  603(a)  of  the  legisla- 
tion, which  reads: 

Rights  of  the  upper  basin  to  the  consump- 
tive use  of  water  available  to  that  basin 
from  the  Colorado  River  system  under  the 
Colorado  River  Compact  shall  not  be  re- 
duced or  prejudiced  by  any  \ue  of  such 
water  in  the  lower  basin. 


Does  that  statement  run  at  variance 
with  the  observation  the  Senator  has 
made  previously? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  say  not.  As  I 
stated,  we  in  the  Upper  Basin  States 
hold  rigidly  to  the  letter  of  the  words  of 
section  603(a).  And  my  remarks  of  a 
moment  ago  are  only  Intended  as  a 
warning  to  my  own  State.  And  I  do  not 
warn  another  Senator  or  another  State. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  advice  to  another 
State  in  the  intervening  years.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  bill  retains  all 
our  rights,  and  we  intend  to  retain  them 
under  section  603  ( a ) . 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Since  we  agree  that 
Wyoming's  rights  to  Colorado  River 
water  are  left  intact  by  the  legislation, 
does  the  Senator  agree  that  when — and 
It  will  be  soon  in  my  judgment — Wyo- 
ming is  ready  to  put  its  due  share  of 
water  to  beneficial  use,  that  Congress 
and  Its  committees  should  and  will  give 
every  consideration  to  Wyoming's  needs, 
just  as  Congress  Is  now  giving  considera- 
tion to  the  needs  of  our  sister  States  in 
the  Colorado  River  Basin? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  say,  unequivo- 
cally, yes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I,  too,  rise 
on  behalf  of  the  Interests  of  our  State 
of  Wyoming  In  this  matter  of  water. 

My  friend,  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
has  been  one  of  the  giants  in  the  field  of 
trying  to  protect  the  access  to  waters  In 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin.  I  pay 
tribute  to  him  for  that. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  about  the  way 
the  conference  report  has  tied  our  hands 
in  looking  ahead  to  determine  how  much 
we  are  going  to  guarantee  the  rights  of 
the  various  compact  States  to  their 
water. 

It  seems  to  me  that  cooperation  be- 
tween the  States  is  meaningfully  under- 
cut by  the  conference  agreement,  for  ex- 
ample, even  to  close  out  the  possibility 
for  10  years  of  exploring  the  feasibility 
of  interbasln  water  transfer.  Very 
frankly,  there  is  not  a  lot  of  water 
around  the  Upper  Basin  itself  that  is 
yet  imclalmed  and  unattached  by  rights. 
And,  given  the  mobility  of  population 
and  technological  breakthroughs.  I  think 
it  would  have  stood  us  in  a  much  better 
position  if  we  had  been  able  to  at  least 
explore  the  f easibiUty  of  Importing  water 
into  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

I  suggest  in  the  light  of  the  colloquy 
my  distinguished  junior  colleague  has 
just  completed  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  we  In  Wyoming  have  come  out 
of  the  conference  with  a  much  shorter 
end  of  the  stick  than  we  went  Into  the 
conference  with. 

Would  the  Senator  care  to  comment  on 
that? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  would  be 
happy  to  do  that.  We  In  Colorado  have 
been  over  this  argument  many  times.  I 
feel  almost  as  if  I  were  repeating  a  rhyme 
that  I  learned  as  a  child.  We  have  dis- 
cussed it  so  many  times. 
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I  am  very  bitterly  disappointed  over 
this  one  facet,  although  my  coUeague  in 
the  House,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  was 
willing— I  wUl  not  say  happy— to  accept 
this  particular  provision  which  forecloses 
any  study,  even  a  reconnaissance  study, 
for  the  importation  of  water  into  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  for  10  years. 

I  have  supported  weather  modification 
projects  and  research.  I  have  supported 
legislation  and  appropriations  for  de- 
sahnatlon  plants.  However,  in  the  cold, 
hard  light  of  day,  neither  of  those  offer 
a  feasible  way  of  Increasing  the  water 
supply  of  the  Colorado  River. 

As  an  example,  aside  from  the  tech- 
nological and  scientific  aspects  of  weath- 
er modification,  if  we  could  just  project 
the  amount  of  legal  difficulties  that  will 
ensue  once  we  start  a  weather  modifica- 
tion program,  it  does  not  require  much 
imagination  to  see  that  a  meaningful 
augmentation  of  the  river  by  means  of 
weather  modification  is  a  long  way  away. 
As  to  desalination,  there  have  been  no 
significant  breakthroughs  in  5  years  that 
I  know  of.  The  most  recent  attempt  to 
have  a  water  desalting  plant  has  been 
abandoned.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has 
since  been  put  back  on  the  track,  but  it 
has  been  recently  abandoned  and  will 
require  renegotiation.  It  was  abandoned 
at  just  about  the  time  we  were  holding 
these  conferences.  This  was  occasioned 
because  of  the  great  increase  in  the  cost 
of  the  desalination  plant— an  increase 
from  approximately  $450  million  to  more 
than  $760  million. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  can  see  at  this 
time  any  prospect  that  we  will  be  able  to 
use  desalinated  water  for  farm  and  agri- 
cultural uses.  Desalinated  water  will  be 
able  to  be  used  for  municipal  purposes, 
but  not  for  farm  and  agricultural  pur- 
poses in  the  near  future. 

So,  I  am  concerned  and  I  am  dis- 
appointed because  of  the  one  thing  that 
nearly  kept  me  from  signing  the  con- 
ference report,  that  Is  that  for  10  years 
we  have  diminished  the  existing  powers 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  He  now 
has  a  right  to  perform  reconnaissance 
studies  for  the  Importation  of  water;  but 
we  have  said  for  10  years:  "You  carmot 
do  this  at  all."  He  can  do  it,  however, 
with  respect  to  California.  He  can  look 
to  the  waters  of  northern  California, 
but  he  cannot  look  beyond  the  borders 
of  California. 

I  am  deeply  disappointed  that  such 
a  situation  prevailed.  However,  it  will  be 
at  least  10  years,  I  believe,  before  the 
central  Arizona  project  is  operating 
fully.  And  by  that  time  the  proscription 
against  the  Secretary  will  have  expired. 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  appreciate  the  comment 
of  the  Senator  on  that  very  factor.  I 
think  it  is  a  key  factor. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  given  the  time, 
as  rapidly  as  things  are  changing  and  as 
quickly  as  we  are  moving  into  new 
areas,  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  wise 
legislation  in  that  regard. 

It  is  at  least  standing  still,  in  the  very 
best  of  terms,  and  in  the  worst  of  terms, 
it  Is  going  backward. 

We  have  tried  to  be  very  cooperative 
in  the  upper  basin  on  this  question.  And, 
believe  me,  we  think  that  Arizona  ought 


to  have  this  water  for  development.  We 
believe,  however,  that  at  the  same  time 
the  States  that  are  so  closely  linked  to- 
gether in  the  Colorado  project  ought  to 
have  been  a  Uttle  more  careful  in  stand- 
ing together  to  protect  the  water  needs 
and  the  water  rights  of  all  of  us.  And  we 
firmly  believe  that  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming perhaps  suffered  the  most  in  the 
agreement  that  was  ultimately  reached 
in  this  matter. 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
that,  as  our  needs  are  mounting  very 
rapidly  now  and  as  change  is  sweeping 
across  our  own  State,  my  junior  colleague 
and  I  will  be  before  the  Senate  with  a 
program  asking  for  the  help  of  Con- 
gress in  recapturing,  restoring,  and  re- 
turning water  to  the  State  of  Wyoming 
for  oiu:  future  development. 

I  am  a  realist  about  that.  I  know  that 
once  this  water  gets  committed  to  cen- 
tral Arizona  over  a  period  of  years,  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  uncommit  It  and 
to  get  It  back  to  where  it  was  supposed 
to  be  In  the  first  place.  This  may  mean 
that  we  will  have  to  find  some  way  in 
our  own  State  to  try  to  break  through 
in  this  area  in  the  search  for  new  water. 
We  do  not  have  the  greatest  resources 
in  order  to  do  that.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  need  help. 

I  dislike  to  see  the  fabric  of  the  West- 
em  States  become  unraveled  this  way, 
when  we  should  have  remained  with  a 
strong  and  mutual  linking  of  arms  in 
the  development  of  water  resources  in 

the  West. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  was  on  the  floor  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  when  I  was  in  colloquy  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hansen].  I  do  not  think  that  Wyoming 
has  been  abused  by  this  measure. 

There  are  problems,  as  the  Senator 
well  knows,  within  Wyoming — problems 
not  of  people  but  of  getting  projects  un- 
derway and  getting  them  approved.  Un- 
fortvinately,  Wyoming  has  not  been 
brought  to  the  place  at  this  time  where 
she  can  share  in  this  development  with 
Arizona  and  with  Colorado  in  this  in- 

But  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, as  I  said  to  his  colleague,  that  so 
far  as  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  con- 
cerned, as  long  as  he  is  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  he  will  support  Wyoming  in  the 
development  of  the  water  to  which  it  is 
Just  as  much  entitled  as  is  Colorado, 
Utah,  or  New  Mexico  by  reason  of  the 
various  compacts. 

Second,  I  should  like  to  make  this 
point:  If  plain  English  can  be  written, 
and  it  is  repeated  in  several  ways  during 
the  course  of  the  proposed  legislation 
and  the  House  report — and  this  must 
be  a  part  of  legislative  liistory— nothing 
in  God's  world  can  deprive  Wyoming 
of  the  right  to  develop  and  use  Its  water 
under  this  bill.  I  believe  we  should  have 
an  understanding  on  that,  because  not 
one  of  us  In  the  Upper  Basin  States  could 
vote  for  this  measure  under  any  circum- 
stances if  there  were  any  other  Interpre- 
tation. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  thrust  of  the  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  I  would  only 
hope  that  the  clarity  of  his  declaration 
today  and  the  sincerity  of  his  own  pledge 


on  this  question  will  still  be  able  to  trans- 
late some  day  into  the  authorization  of 
Congress  Itself,  which,  as  the  Senator 
well  knows,  is  sometimes  a  complication 
of  considerable  proportions. 

My  State  objects  to  authorizing  the 
central  Arizona  project  because  the  bill 
in  its  present  form  is  inconsistent  with 
the  basic  principles  of  sound  planning 
and  development. 

To  be  blunt,  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
works  only  hardship  on  Wyoming.  We 
have  no  projects  included.  Where  a  sop 
has  been  thrown  to  others,  we  have  none. 
Nor  did  we  want  it.  All  Wyoming  seeks, 
all  Wyoming  has  ever  sought,  has  been 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  waters  al- 
located to  Wyoming  under  interstate 
compact  will  be  available  to  Wyoming  as 
our  day  of  need  arrives.  And  that  day  of 
need  is  fast  arriving. 

The  conference  committee  report  Is, 
In  Wyoming's  view,  a  report  which  com- 
poimds  our  difficulties  with  this  legisla- 
tion. It  clamps  a  10-year  moratorium 
upon  so  much  as  a  study  of  transbasin 
diversion  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  to 
the  Southwest. 

Along  with  all  Wyomingites,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  was  deeply  disappointed  when 
the  other  States  Involved  in  this  issue, 
particularly  the  States  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin,  settled  for  short- 
range  gains  in  the  form  of  their  individ- 
ual projects  which  have  been  thrown 
into  this  bill  instead  of  insisting  upon 
a  long-range  approach  to  the  very  seri- 
ous problem  of  a  short  water  supply  in 
the  Colorado  River.  We  are  told  that  ex- 
haustive studies  of  methods  to  augment 
the  basin's  water  supply  will  be  imder- 
taken.  But  we  ask  what  kind  of  exhaus- 
tive study  can  be  made  while  the  pos- 
sibiUty  of  transbasin  division  works  Is 
overlooked  at  least  for  a  decade. 

In  10  years'  time,  Mr.  President,  the 
situation  will  be  not  better  but  worse 
if  this  is  the  type  of  "exhaustive  study" 
we  are  going  to  rely  upon. 

Authorization  of  this  project  repre- 
sents a  tremendous  burden  upon  Wyo- 
ming, for  it  seems  clear  at  this  time  that 
development  of  the  Green  River  Basin  in 
Wyoming  is  going  to  fall  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  State,  if  indeed,  an  $832  mU- 
lion  project  is  undertaken  downstream 
that  will  utilize  these  waters.  I  assure 
my  colleagues  that  Wyoming  will  one 
day  be  before  Congress  in  an  attempt  to 
regain  what  we  are  seriously  threatened 
with  losing  today.  But  I  am  not  optimis- 
tic that  one  lone  State  with  ff w  people 
and  no  allies  will  be  able  to  prevail  when 
that  day  comes.  Rather,  I  expect  that  we 
will  have  to  see  to  the  financing  of  our 
own  Green  River  development  if  the  co- 
operation we  have  received  so  far  in  as- 
suring availability  of  our  allocated  water 
is  any  measure  of  future  events. 

Let  me  add  that  Wyoming  has  no  de- 
sire to  see  Arizona  denied  the  water 
needed  for  its  full  development.  Nor  do 
we  have  rancor  toward  any  other  State 
benefited  by  this  measure.  We  simply 
contend  that  the  glossy  claims  that  this 
conference  report  has  settled  all  the 
water  troubles  of  the  Colorado  Basin  are 
imtrue  and  unfair.  It  has  compounded 
our  problems,  Mr.  President.  Wyoming 
cannot,  Wyoming  will  not,  wait  imtil  the 
end  of  this  century  to  see  how  much 
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water  Is  available  before  moving  ahead 
to  utilize  the  water  which  Is  rlghUy 
hers.  We  have  drea  om.  and  we  have  plans 
to  realize  those  dn  ams.  to  make  full  use 
of  our  water  from  the  Oreen  River. 

Much  has  been  nade  by  the  sponsors 
of  this  legislation  and  Its  supporters  of 
the  Interstate  c(  operation  that  was 
achieved  In  bringli  ig  the  bUl  to  passage. 
While  I  commend,  n  particular,  the  work 
of  our  beloved  otlleague,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  HATonf  1  in  diligently 
pursuing  the  Intert  sts  of  his  State,  I  sub- 
mit that  the  coope:  atlon  was  not  as  gen- 
erad  as  supporters  >f  the  central  Arizona 
project  would  hav  s  you  believe. 

We  in  Wyoming  look  ahead  and  see  a 
half  million  acre- feet  of  water  that  is 
rightfully  allocaUd  to  our  State  going 
downstream  to  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect. We  have  difiBci  aty  picturing  a  future 
Congress  authorizl  ig  a  Wyoming  project 
at  a  later  date  wlich  would  utilize  this 
water  and  thus  Jeopardize  the  very  ex- 
pensive project  pr  iposed  in  Arizona,  law 
or  no  law.  In  retui  n,  we  have  a  study  of 
ways  io-.which  to  a  igment  the  flow  of  the 
Colorado-  River  Bt  sin  which  cannot  for 
10  years  even  con  lider  one  of  the  most 
logical  means — tr{  nsbasin  diversion. 

What  else  can  V  yoming  do,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  object  tc  this  legislation?  I  ask 
my  colleagues  wio  are  interested  in 
sensible,  long-range  planning  for  the  fu- 
ture on  a  regional  and  national  basis  to 
Join  me  in  castiig  a  vote  against  the 
adoption  of  this  c  onf erence  report. 

I  imderstand  tt  at  there  probably  will 
not  be  a  rollcall  m  ote  on  this  matter  to- 
day, and  I  want  tt  e  Rccord  to  show  that 
I  remain  unalteral  »ly  opposed  to  the  con- 
ference report  foi  those  reasons. 

I  do  not  want  t  lis  to  be  construed  in 
any  way  as  aiming  at  Arizona.  We  believe 
Arizona  should  hjve  the  water,  also.  It 
is  not  with  any  kii  d  of  suiimus.  It  is  just 
that  I  believe  we  :  lave  broken  down  our 
teamwork  in  the  ^  l^est  in  trying  to  get  a 
uniform  developnent  of  all  the  water 
resources. 

For  those  reaso:  is,  I  Intend  to  oppose 
this  measure. 

I  thank  the  Sen  iter  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  J  he  Senator  is  entirely 
welcome  to  the  tii  le. 

I  must  say  thab  in  certain  instances, 
interests  become  f  ractlonated.  I  am  com- 
pletely in  sympat;  ly  with  the  position  of 
Wyoming  in  its  water  development,  and 
I  have  expressed  ooyself  on  that  matter 
before. 

One  final  matter,  in  conclusion.  Mr. 
President — and  I  address  this  question 
to  the  chairman  ( d  the  committee. 

Section  303(d)  provides,  in  substance, 
that  if  a  thermi  1  generating  plant  is 
constructed  in  Ai  Izona  and  is  served  by 
Colorado  River  v  ater,  "such  constunp- 
tive  use  of  water  shall  be  a  part  of  the 
50,000  acre-feet  p  er  annum  apportioned 
to  the  State  of  Arizona  by  article  m 
(a)  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
Compact."  I 

Section  601(a)  provides,  In  substance, 
that  "nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  alter,  unend,  repeal,  modify. 
or  be  in  conflict  with  the  provisions"  of 
the  "Upper  Coloi  ado  River  Basin  Com- 
pact" and,  of  course,  other  ccnnpacts, 
treaties,  and  acta  referred  to  there. 


My  question  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  is  this:  Does  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  believe  that  these  two 
provisions,  taken  together,  require  that 
water  used  to  generate  power  at  the  pro- 
posed generating  plants  will  be  charge- 
able to  Arizona's  Upper  Basin  apportion- 
ment, as  apportioned  by  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  Compact,  and  that  all 
of  the  provisions  of  the  compact,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  article  VII.  re- 
main binding  upon  the  United  States 
and  the  signatory  States  of  the  com- 
pact? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  answer  to  the  able 
Senator's  question  is  "Tes."  if  the  plant 
or  plants  are  built  in  Arizona.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  assumes  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  referring 
to  the  construction  of  the  plants  in 
Arizona. 

Mr.  AliLOTT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  answer,  then,  is 
"Yes." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
89th  Congress  I  had  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing this  body  on  the  need  for  action 
on  the  central  Arizona  project  bill.  I 
pointed  out  that  time  was  running  out 
and  that  there  was  a  critical  need  for 
favorable  action  on  this  bill. 

My  colleagues  can  appreciate  my  deep 
gratitude  as  I  ask  the  Senate  to  place  the 
last  congressional  stamp  of  approval  on 
this  project  so  vital  to  the  future  of  Ari- 
zona and  otiier  States  of  the  West.  It 
was  you,  my  colleagues,  after  lengthy  de- 
bate, who  overwhelmingly  voted  for  this 
bill  last  year. 

Arizona  has  been  proud  to  work  with 
the  upper  basin  States,  including  the 
great  State  of  Colorado,  and  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  his  leadership  in  reclama- 
tion projects  over  the  years.  The  Colo- 
rado projects  included  in  this  bill  have 
our  best  wishes  and  our  good  will,  and  we 
hope  they  can  proceed  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable concurrently  with  the  central 
Arizona  project. 

I  am.  however,  greatly  concerned  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  attempted  to  place  such  a  strict  and 
rigid  construction  on  section  501(b)  of 
the  bill. 

I  must  categorically  deny  that  any 
such  rigid  interpretation  was  ever  in- 
tended by  the  House  committee  or  the 
conferees.  His  claim  that  the  central 
Arizona  project  can  only  proceed  If  and 
when  all  flve  Colorado  projects  are  like- 
wise ready  to  proceed  not  only  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  literal  wording  of  the  sec- 
tion but  also  violates  the  general  ap- 
proach which  was  attempted  when  this 
language  of  the  bill  was  arrived  at.  Such 
an  Interpretation— if  accepted  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  and  Senate — 
could  delay  construction  indefinitely  and 
perhaps  forever.  In  fact,  section  501(b) 
of  the  bill  prohibits  the  start  of  con- 
struction of  any  of  the  upper  basin 
projects  until  repajrment  contracts  have 
been  executed,  and,  relating  to  the 
Animas-La  Plata  project,  prohibits  con- 
struction of  that  project  until  after  the 


States  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  have 
ratified  a  compact  between  the  two 
States.  Under  my  colleague's  strict  in- 
terpretation of  section  501(b).  construc- 
tion of  the  central  Arizona  project  would 
depend  then  upon  this  action  by  these 
two  States  and  the  action  of  the  indi- 
viduals associated  with  each  project- 
not  upon  the  will  of  Congress. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  is  reading  something  into 
my  statement  that  I  did  not  say.  I  did 
read  section  501  (b)  twice,  and  I  am 
aware  of  the  proviso  of  the  act  which 
concerns  him.  I  understand  his  concern. 
7\>  put  it  bluntly,  he  is  afraid  that  one 
of  these  projects  could  not  be  constructed 
or  could  not  be  made  ready  for  construc- 
tion, that  Arizona  would  be  held  up.  I 
have  no  such  intention  on  my  part. 

The  proviso  which  states:  "Provided, 
That  an  appropriate  repayment  contract 
for  each  of  said  participating  projects 
shall  have  been  executed  as  provided  In 
section  4  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act  (70  Stat.  107)  before  con- 
struction shall  start  on  that  particular 
project"  means  that  each  one  of  these 
projects  certainly  has  to  qualify  imder 
the  reclamation  laws;  and  certainly  the 
Secretary  would  enter  Into  a  repayment 
contract  with  the  sponsoring  organiza- 
tion of  that  particular  contract,  whether 
it  was  a  conservation  district,  an  irriga- 
tion district,  or  whatever,  before  starting 
construction. 

Therefore.  I  think  the  fears  of  the 
Senator  are  not  JusUfled.  If,  for  example, 
the  Colorado  Water  Conservation  Board, 
which  is  the  ofDcial  body  charged  with 
the  development,  conservation,  and  use 
of  water  in  Colorado,  were  to  decide  it 
would  not  push  one  of  these  particular 
projects  in  the  future  and  there  was  a 
change  in  economic  development  which 
would  not  make  one  of  them  feasible, 
then  I  would  not  consider — and  I  am 
liappy  to  make  this  statement — that  Col- 
orado should  take  the  stand,  imder  such 
circumstances,  that  because  we  are  not 
in  the  process  of  developing  one  of  these 
projects  Arizona  should  be  held  up  and 
kept  from  developing  the  Arizona  proj- 
ect. That  is  not  the  intention  of  the  bill; 
it  is  not  my  intention,  nor  is  it  the  in- 
tention of  any  of  the  conferees,  nor  those 
who  serve  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado.  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator knows  that  Arizona  desires  to  co- 
operate with  Colorado.  We  have  always 
cooperated  with  Colorado.  I  am  sure  this 
measure  will  receive  solid  support  from 
the  Arizona  delegation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further  I  would  like  to  take  another  mo- 
ment to  clarify  this  matter  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  the  Senator 
would  be  interested  in  our  position  in  the 
matter.  I  am  not  anxious  to  mix  the  sit- 
uation; I  am  anxious  to  clarify  it  and 
that  is  why  I  am  taking  so  much  time 
this  afternoon. 
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With  respect  to  the  Animas-LaPlata 
Federal  project,  I  wish  to  read  the  last 
sentence  of  section  501(c) ,  which  states: 

Provided,  That  conBtructlon  of  the  Anl- 
mM-L*  Plata  Federal  reclamation  project 
shall  not  be  undertaken  until  and  unless  the 
State*  of  Ck>lorado  and  New  Mexico  shaU  have 
ratified  the  following  compact  to  which  the 
consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given: 

Then,  the  terms  of  the  compact  are 
stated.  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  have 
to  agree  to  the  compact. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  until  such  time  as 
they  have  agreed  to  it  we  are  not  even 
in  a  position  to  ask  for  funds  for  the 
Animas-La  Plata  compact. 

I  am  not  trying  to  confuse  the  record. 
I  am  trying  to  clarify  our  own  think- 
ing because  we  all  have  a  common  inter- 
est in  the  Western  States  of  developing 
our  water  and  reclamation.  If  people  had 
not  been  foresighted  almost  75  years  ago, 
or  60-some-odd  years,  we  would  not  have 
had  the  West  we  have.  We  would  not 
have  that  great  development  around 
Phoenix  nor  would  we  have  the  develop- 
ment in  Colorado  that  we  have.  Having 
this  common  interest,  I  am  as  interested 
as  anybody  else  to  see  that  we  imder- 
stand each  other  thoroughly  and  assure 
that  there  will  be  no  imtied  strings  on 
this  legislation  when  we  approve  the 
conference  report  this  afternoon.  I  know 
how  much  it  means  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado.  I  appre- 
ciate his  viewpoints  in  the  matter. 

The  Colorado  projects  have  our  best 
wishes  and  our  good  will — and  we  hope 
they  c€Ui  "proceed  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable— concurrently  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  central  Arizona  project." 

I  am  therefore  pleased,  and  very 
proud,  to  be  here  today  on  this  historic 
occasion  as  a  Member  of  this  body  rep- 
resenting my  State.  I  am  pleased  and 
proud  to  see  the  efforts  of  so  many, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Congress,  finally 
come  to  fruition.  It  has  been  a  long  and 
difficult  struggle  for  many  people  to 
bring  the  central  Arizona  project  legis- 
lation to  this  point  in  time.  Arizona  has 
made  major  concessions  to  make  possi- 
ble this  project  to  bring  water  into  its 
heartland.  To  bring  the  States  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  and  the  majority 
of  the  reclamation  States  into  a  har- 
monious approach  to  the  interconnected, 
the  interrelated  water  problems  of  the 
vast  region  of  the  Paciflc-Southwest  is  a 
result  almost  beyond  belief. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity,  not 
just  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  who  have  so  wil- 
lingly and  patiently  cooperated  with  us 
in  this  effort,  but  I  want,  also,  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  and  appreciation  and 
give  recognition,  to  the  many  peoifte  at 
home  who  helped  in  a  multitude  of  ways, 
to  the  loyal  staff  members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  worked  long  and  well  in 
bringing  about  this  final  version  of  the 
legislation  and  to  the  technical  people 
from  the  various  States  who  assumed  the 
role  of  a  task  force  to  provide  informa- 
tion and  assistance  to  their  various  State 
delegations.  To  all  of  these  people  from 
all  the  States  involved  I  express  the 
thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Arizona. 


This  is  a  great  day  in  the  history  of 
western  resource  development.  This  bill 
removes  many  of  the  areas  of  conflict 
which  have  for  years  existed  among  the 
States  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  and 
in  some  measure,  among  all  States  of 
the  West.  It  ushers  in  a  new  era  of  co- 
operaticm  and  imderstanding  and  pio- 
neers a  new  concept  in  the  reclamation 
mov^nent,  the  concept  of  interstate  or 
regional  water  resource  development  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  large  areas  of  our 
coimtry. 

For  my  own  State  it  finally  brings  to 
fruition  the  dreams  of  many  people 
throughout  the  years  of  bringing  Colo- 
rado River  water  into  the  central  and 
southern  portions  of  Arizona — the  por- 
tion of  the  State  where  the  majority 
of  our  people  live,  the  area  which  has 
already  exceeded  its  safe  water  supply 
and  which  is  already  suffering  badly 
from  the  return  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
fertile  irrigated  land  to  abandoned  farm 
house  and  dry  desert  lands.  For  us  it  is 
the  promise  of  a  new  life.  It  will  assure 
us  that  our  State  does  have  a  great  fu- 
ture, not  a  future  which  levels  off  and 
declines  due  to  Inadequate  water  to  pro- 
vide for  the  legitimate  needs  of  our 
pe<«>le. 

True,  the  bill  is  a  series  of  compro- 
mises. We  did  not  get  everjrthing  we  de- 
sired, but  neither  did  Colorado,  Cali- 
fornia, Utah  or  any  of  the  other 
Interested  States.  This  is  the  traditional 
pattern  all  legislation  of  this  magnitude 
and  of  this  complexity  must  follow. 

Of  particular  importance  in  the  bill 
is  the  provision  which  makes  the  4.4 
California  guarantee  less  damaging  to 
Arizona,  the  declaration  that  the  satis- 
faction of  the  reqtiirements  of  the 
Mexican  water  treaty  from  the  Colorado 
River  constitutes  a  national  obligation 
which  shall  be  the  first  obligation  of 
any  water  augmentation  project. 

However,  studies  of  any  plan  for  im- 
portation of  water  into  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  from  other  drainage  basins 
lying  outside  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
States  are  prohibited  for  a  period  of  10 
years.  During  this  moratorium  all  other 
phases  of  the  westwlde  water  study  will 
go  forward  and  after  the  moratorium 
ends  the  overall  westwlde  study  can  con- 
tinue without  restriction. 

But  basically,  and  substantially  it  is 
good  legislation  and  legislation  which  all 
of  us  in  the  West  can  live  with  if  we 
proceed  from  this  point  in  time  in  good 
faith  and  with  mutual  respect  for  the 
problems  and  the  needs  of  each  other. 

Many  Senators  know  the  history  of 
this  project  and  this  bill.  But  there  are 
none  who  know  it  so  intimately  as  my 
colleague,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  who  is  the  dean  not  only 
of  the  Senate  but  of  Colorado  River  au- 
thorities as  well.  Senator  Carl  Hatden. 
I  pay  tribute  to  him  at  this  time. 

Beginning  with  the  first  giant  step  of 
Hoover  Dam,  he  has  been  personally  in- 
volved in  every  piece  of  legislation  that 
made  possible  the  modern  miracles  of 
productive  farms  and  gleaming  new 
cities  in  the  Southwest. 

After  World  War  n,  Arizona  twice 
came  to  the  Congress  with  a  feasible 
project  to  bring  its  share  of  Colorado 


River  water  into  the  central  valleys 
where  it  was,  even  then,  so  badly  needed. 
Twice — in  1950  and  again  in  1951 — 
it  was  approved  by  the  Senate  and  sent 
to  the  House.  Both  times  it  ran  afoul  of 
the  old  Arizona-California  feud  and 
doubts  about  the  validity  of  Arizona's 
water  rights. 

In  good  faith,  and  because  it  was  the 
right  thing  to  do,  Arizona's  representa- 
tives In  the  Congress  of  both  parties  gave 
their  wholehearted  support  to  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  project  and  helped 
achieve  its  passage. 

Today  the  Nation  has  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  and  Lake  Powell — one  of  the  truly 
magnificient  bodies  of  water  in  the 
world — a  lake  that  enriches  the  esthetic 
and  recreational  opportunities  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  for  generations  to 
come. 

Moreover,  farms  and  cities  in  Colo- 
rado, Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming 
can  look  forward  to  an  increased  meas- 
ure of  stability  and  economic  growth 
because  of  the  related  projects  made 
possible  by  Olen  Canyon  Dam  and  Lake 
Powell. 

Having  won  its  case  in  Court,  Arizona 
then  renewed  its  struggle  to  translate 
rights  on  paper  into  water  on  the  land. 
It  was  during  this  period,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  became  officially  involved 
in  this  matter.  As  one  who  was  privileged 
to  serve  three  terms  as  Governor  of  Ari- 
zona, I  can  testify  from  experience  to 
the  mountmg  friistration  in  our  State 
and  the  growing  anxiety  over  continued 
delays  in  attacking  our  water  deficiency 
problem. 

Many  of  us  felt  at  the  time  that  Ari- 
zona simply  could  not  afford  to  gamble 
any  longer  with  its  future. 

We  had  kept  the  faith  with  our  sister 
States  in  the  basin.  We  had  waited 
patiently  while  their  projects  were  au- 
thorized and  constructed,  and  we  pitched 
in  to  help. 

We  had  done  everything  the  Ctongress 

asked  us  to  do  but  we  still  had  no  water. 

A  realistic  political  appraisal  of  our 

prospects  for  action  in  Congress  afforded 

us  little  if  any  encouragement. 

But  as  a  westerner  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  the  political  said  citizen  leadership 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  States  has 
proved  equal  to  the  challenge. 

We  faced  our  problems  smd  our  dif- 
ferences squarely.  We  spent  countless 
hours  in  exploratory  meetings  searching 
for  the  common  ground  we  realized  was 
mandatory. 

Throughout  this  tedious  and  often  dis- 
couraging process  we  enjoyed  the  firm 
support  and  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 

I  cannot  begin  to  mention  all  of  the 
individuals  and  organizations  in  the 
various  States  who  have  contributed  so 
much  to  this  continuing  joint  enterprise. 
All  of  them  deserve  credit  for  their  per- 
severance and  courage. 

We  have  learned  it  is  possible  for  men 
of  good  wUl  to  transcend  old,  static  ways 
of  thinking  about  water  in  terms  onJy 
of  local  advantage  and  State  boimdarles. 
In  the  time-tested  American  tradition 
we  have  hammered  out  a  unified  ap- 
proach through  honorable  compromise^ 
a  compromise  in  which  Arizona  has  made 
many  concessions. 
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The  principles  and  objectives  re- 
mained the  same-j-mazlmum  possible  de- 
velopment of  all  resources  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  to  pr(  vide  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  n  unber. 

I  respectfully  u  "ge  that  the  conference 
report  be  approved  as  amended  by  the 
conferees  and  tliEit  S.  1004  be  enacted 
into  law. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  !ifr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Jinior  Senator  from 
Arizona  yield  so  ihat  I  may  ask  two  or 
three  questions  with  respect  to  this 
matter? 

Mr.  PANNIN.  \  t.  President,  I  welcome 
the  questions  of  tne  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wyomln  \. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Since  we  agree  that 
Wyoming's  rights  to  Colorado  River 
water  are  left  inti  ct  by  this  legislation — 
and  I  think  the  Senator  has  indicated 
that;  is  that  corrict? 

Mr.  PANNIN.  '  lie  Senator  is  correct. 
The  bill  speaks  f<  ir  itself  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  HANSEN,  rhen  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  ag;  ees  that  when— and  I 
think  it  will  be  an  on — Wyoming  Is  ready 
to  put  Its  due  sha:  e  of  water  to  beneficial 
use,  that  the  Cong  ress  and  its  con^nlttees 
should  and  will  8  Ive  every  consideration 
to  Wyoming's  nee  is.  Just  as  the  Congress 
Is  now  giving  con  sideration  to  our  sister 
States  in  the  CoU  rado  River  Basin? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  ]  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  am  sure  the  commit- 
tee will  cooperate  I  and  certainly  I  know 
that  this  Senato'  from  Arizona  will  be 
happy  to  coopera  :e. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
sponse of  the  distinguished  Senator. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  a  further 
question.  It  has  i  Iways  been  Wyoming's 
view  that  the  Cdorado  River  Compact 
of  1922.  the  Uppe  r  Colorado  River  Basin 
Compact,  and  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty 
of  1944  represent  the  supreme  law  of 
the  Colorado  Rl  rer.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  Wyor  ling's  view  in  this  re- 
gard? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  ]  think  there  has  been 
considerable  controversy  as  far  as  some 
of  the  provisions  are  concerned.  As  far 
as  the  Colorado  Uver  Compact  is  con- 
cerned, I  agree,  t  ^  far  as  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  is  concerned,  I  feel  the 
Interpretation  utf  ized  in  this  legislation 
is  proper. 

wish  to  ask  one  fur- 
it  the  Senator's  view 
that  the  leglslatioh  before  us  today  abro- 
gates or  dlminl£  les  in  any  way  the 
rights  of  Wyomin  i  to  water  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  allocai  ed  in  accordance  with 
these  instrument^  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned? 

Mr.  PANNIN. 
cerned  I  did  not 
intent. 


Mr.  HANSEN, 
ther  question.  Is 


\s  far  as  I  am  con- 
consider  that  was  the 
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Mr.  HANSEN, 
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Arizona. 

Mr.  KUCHEL. 
historic  day  for 
years    ago,    the 
Arizona   [Mr 
Chamber  with  my 
the  late,  great 
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major  dam  and 
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Through  the  long,  intervening  years, 
the  vital  interests  of  California  and 
Arizona  and  other  Colorado  River  Basin 
States  have  been  the  subject  of  countless 
hours  of  negotiations  and  deliberations. 
I  am  honored  today  to  rise  in  comrade- 
ship with  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  this  body,  the  beloved  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  to 
put  an  end  to  the  decades  of  strife  and 
turmoil  over  the  scarce  waters  of  the 
river  which  divides  our  great  States.  An 
historic  dispute  is  about  to  be  resolved 
in  what  siu'ely  will  live  in  history  as  one 
of  the  fine  hours  of  the  Senate. 

I  pay  tribute  to  our  able  chairman,  my 
friend.  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  for 
his  leadership  and  fairness  in  dealing 
with  a  legislative  proposal  in  which  his 
State  felt  a  keen  and  active  Interest. 

The  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act 
will  be  a  sound  addition  to  the  "law  of 
the  river,"  the  45-year  accumulation  of 
statutes,  compacts,  treaties,  and  court 
decrees  which  govern  the  uses  of  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River  system  in 
the  seven  States  of  Arizona.  California. 
Colorado,  Nevada.  New  Mexico,  Utah  and 
Wyoming — one-twelfth  of  the  area  of  the 
nrst  48  States. 

It  balances,  fairly  and  equitably,  the 
interests  of  Arizona,  California  and 
Nevada,  and  the  four  Upper  Basin  States 
of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah  and 
Wyoming.  It  states  the  terms  on  which 
California  and  the  Upper  Basin  States 
could  agree  to  support  the  authorization 
of  the  central  Ailzona  project,  which  will 
add  a  new  burden  upon  the  already 
scarce  flow  of  the  Colorado  River. 

This  bill  is  highly  satisfactory  to  Cali- 
fornia for  it  resolves  most  of  the  past 
ambiguities  and  controversies  Inherent 
in  the  "law  of  the  river,"  and  it  lays  the 
foundation  for  futiu-e  cooperation  in  de- 
velopment of  the  region's  water  re- 
sources. 

In  1963,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  its  opinion,  followed  by  its 
decree  in  1964.  in  Arizona's  fourth  Colo- 
rado River  suit  in  that  Court.  It  dealt 
with  two  Issues:  first,  the  quantities  of 
water  to  be  apportioned  to  each  State. 
This  question  it  decided,  allocating,  of 
the  first  7.5  million,  2.8  million  to  Ari- 
zona, 4.4  million  to  California — the  lim- 
itation to  which  my  State  had  been  re- 
quired to  agree  in  1928  in  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act — and  300,000  acre- 
feet  to  Nevada.  The  second,  and  far 
more  serious  question,  was  how  short- 
ages should  be  borne  if  the  supply  is 
less  than  7.5  million.  This  question  the 
Court  refused  to  decide  and  remitted  to 
the  Secretary  or  to  Congress. 

To  his  great  credit,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Udall  proposed  to  Congress,  in 
1963,  a  regional  plan  to  import  enough 
water  into  the  river  to  assure  against 
shortages.  No  one,  however,  introduced 
his  proposed  bill  I  Introduced  my  own 
regional  plan.  S.  2760.  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress, and  I  followed  with  a  similar  bill 
in  the  89th  Congress,  S.  294.  The  seven 
States  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  were 
stimulated  to  agree  on  a  Joint  bill — the 
first  agreement  among  these  States  in 
several  decades — and  I  Introduced  that 
bill  as  S.  1019.  in  the  89th  Congress. 
This  was  followed  by  introduction  of 


counterparts  to  my  bill  In  the  House,  in 
the  89th  Congress,  by  35  of  California's 
Congressmen  and  all  three  of  Arizona's. 
This  House  bill  was  favorably  reported 
out  of  committee,  but  did  not  reach  the 
House  floor. 

In  the  90th  Congress,  vastly  different 
bills  were  passed  by  the  Senate,  S.  1004. 
and  by  the  House,  H.R.  3300.  The  bill  now 
before  us  is  S.  1004,  amended,  however, 
to  contain  most  of  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bill.  These,  in  turn,  correspond 
generally  to  the  provisions  of  my  bUl,  S. 
1019.  and  its  House  counterparts  in  the 
89th  Congress,  as  reported  out  of  the 
House  committee  in  that  Congress,  but 
there  are  important  changes. 

California's  objectives  have  been 
threefold:  First,  priority  protection  of 
California's  existing  projects  in  the  event 
of  shortage;  second,  investigating  water 
supply  and  requirements,  and  launching 
a  realistic  program  of  importing  new 
water  into  the  river  to  bring  the  water 
budget  into  balance,  with  adequate  pro- 
tection of  the  areas  from  which  the  new 
water  is  Imported;  and.  third,  provision 
for  financing  the  augmentation  program. 
These  three  objectives  were  all  addressed 
in  consideration  of  this  bill. 

PMORrrT  PROTECTION  OT  EXISTING  USES 

Mr.  President.  California  has  three 
Colorado  River  projects:  the  Metro- 
politan Water  District's  Colorado  River 
Aqueduct,  which  transports  water  from 
the  Colorado  to  the  coastal  plain,  sup- 
pi  jring  water  to  more  than  12  million 
people,  over  half  of  California's  popula- 
tion; the  All-American  Canal,  which  sup- 
plies water  to  the  Imperial  Irrigation 
District  and  Coachella  Valley  Count.v 
Water  District,  two  of  the  richest  irri- 
gated agricultural  areas  in  the  world: 
and  the  Palo  Verde  project,  having  the 
oldest  significant  water  rights  on  the 
river.  These  three  projects  cost  more 
than  $600  million,  secured  by  liens  on 
the  homes,  farms,  and  Industries  of 
southern  California. 

These  projects  were  built  to  use  5.4 
million  acre-feet  annually  of  Colorado 
River  water,  and  they  have  put  more 
than  5.1  million  of  this  to  use.  Palo 
Verde  began  using  water  in  1877,  Im- 
perial about  1903.  But.  in  1928,  when 
Arizona  opposed  the  Swing-Johnson  bill, 
which  became  the  Boulder  Canyon  Proj- 
ect Act.  Congress  attempted  to  fashion 
a  compromise  which  restricted  Califor- 
nia to  4.4  million  acre-feet  of  the  first 
7.5  million  available  to  the  three  States 
of  Arizona.  California,  and  Nevada,  plus 
one-half  of  any  excess  or  surplus  avail- 
able above  7.5  million.  The  intent  was  to 
permit  these  three  projects  to  appropri- 
ate and  put  to  use  4.4  million  acre-feet, 
protected  by  the  law  of  prior  appropria- 
tion which  prevailed  in  all  seven  States 
and  which  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  had 
given  interstate  effect  in  the  case  of 
Wyoming  v.  Colorado,  259  U.S.  419 
(1922).  But,  with  respect  to  California's 
uses  of  water  above  4.4  million,  it  was 
clear  that  we  would  have  to  prorate  the 
available  supply  with  Arizona — one-half 
to  each. 

To  complete  the  equation.  Congress 
proposed  that  the  remaining  3.1  million 
of  the  first  7.5  million  be  divided  2.8  to 
Arizona,  300,000  to  Nevada. 
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The  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  In  the  cases 
of  Arizona  v.  California.  373  U.S.  546, 
In  1963.  adopted  these  quantities  as  the 
basis  of  its  decreed  apportionment — 
2  8  million  to  Arizona,  4.4  million  to  Cali- 
fornia, 300,000  to  Nevada.  There  had 
never  been  any  dispute  about  these  fig- 
ures, but  there  had  been  serious  dispute 
for  nearly  40  years  on  two  points  which 
were  related  to  these  quantities:  Phrst, 
whether  Arizona's  2.8  million  included  or 
excluded  the  uses  she  has  made  in  the 
Phoenix  area  of  the  waters  of  the  Gila 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Colorado, 
amounting  to  about  1.7  mUlion  acre-feet 
armually.  If  so,  Arizona  could  claim  from 
the  main  stream  only  1.1  million  of  the 
first  7.5  million.  The  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided this  issue  in  Arizona's  favor,  ex- 
cluding the  Gila.  Second,  if  the  main 
stream  supply  should  be  less  than  7.5 
million,  how  should  the  shortages  be 
allocated?  The  Special  Master  whom 
the  Court  appointed  to  take  testimony 
in  Arizona  against  California  recom- 
mended that  the  short  supply  should  be 
prorated  among  the  three  States,  even  if 
this  meant  that  existing  uses  in  Cali- 
fornia should  be  cut  below  4.4  million 
acre-feet. 

The  Supreme  Court  unanimously  dis- 
agreed with  that  recommendation,  and 
I  rejected  it,  holding  that  Congress  had 
enacted  no  shortage  formula,  and  that 
either  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
Congress  could  do  so  now,  reserving  to 
the  Court  the  jurisdiction  to  review  any 
formula  that  the  Secretary  might 
promulgate. 

The  bill  that  we  are  about  to  enact 
resolves  the  shortage  issue,  and  does  so 
in  a  way  completely  satisfactory  to 
California. 

Section  301(b).  in  substance,  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  so  ad- 
minister the  decree  in  Arizona  against 
California  that,  if  there  is  insufficient 
water  to  satisfy  7.5  million  acre-feet  of 
consxmiptlve  use  from  the  main  stream 
in  Arizona.  California,  and  Nevada,  di- 
versions for  the  central  Arizona  project 
'Shall  be  so  limited  as  to  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  4.4  million  acre-feet  for  use  by 
existing  projects  in  California.  Section 
301(c)  directs  that  this  limitation  on  the 
central  Arizona  project  diversions  shall 
not  apply  so  long  as  the  Secretary  pro- 
claims that  means  are  in  operation 
which  augment  the  water  supply  of  the 
Colorado  River  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  make  7.5  million  acre-feet  of  main 
stream  water  available  for  use  in  the 
three  States. 

Section  606(g)  defines  "augmenta- 
tion" as  meaning  to  Increase  the  supply 
of  the  Colorado  River  or  its  tributaries 
by  introduction  of  water  into  the  Colo- 
rado River  system  which  is  in  addition 
to  its  natural  supply.  The  Intent  is  to 
negate  any  contention  that  the  furnish- 
ing of  water  to  the  metropolitan  water 
district  on  the  coastal  plain  of  south- 
ern California,  or  to  any  other  user  by 
means  other  than  the  introduction  of 
new  water  into  the  river,  will  qualify,  as 
a  contribution  to  the  7.5  million,  hence 
as  a  device  for  suspending  the  protec- 
tion of  California's  4.4  million. 

To  be  plain  about  it,  the  shortage  issue, 
which  the  Supreme  Coiut  refused  to  de- 


cide. Is  now  decided  in  California's  favor 
by  Congress.  Fairness  dictates  that  it 
should  be.  And,  because  It  is  decided  in 
California's  favor,  California  is  able  to 
support  authorization  of  the  central  Ari- 
zona project.  Again,  to  be  plain  about  It, 
the  priority  protection  for  CaUfomla's  4.4 
million  acre-feet  is  permanent.  This  is 
because  xmder  the  terms  of  article  11(B) 
(1)  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decree,  Cali- 
fornia is  apportioned  4.4  million  when- 
ever 7.5  million  is  available,  and  under 
the  terms  of  section  301(b)  of  the  new 
act  CaUfomia  receives  4.4  million  when 
the  supply  is  less  than  7.5  million,  the 
central  Arizona  project  diversions  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  required  to  assure 
this,  and  the  priority  protection  assured 
by  section  301(b)  is  only  suspended  by 
section  301(c)  when  the  river  is  aug- 
mented sufficiently  to  restore  the  supply 
to  7.5  million,  thus  making  the  4.4  million 
available  per  article  11(B)(1)  of  the 
decree.  In  short,  the  priority  is  suspended 
only  when  It  is  not  needed. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous importance  to  California  of  these 
protective  provisions,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  provi- 
sions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sec.  301.  <b)   Article  n(B)  (3)   of  the  de- 
cree of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States   In    Arizona   against   California    (376 
t;.S.  340)   shaU  be  bo  administered  that  In 
any  year  In  which,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, there  U  insufficient  main  stream  Colo- 
rado River  water  available  for  release  to  sat- 
isfy annual  consumptive  use  of  seven  million 
five  hundred  thousand  acre-feet  In  Arizona, 
CaUfomia,  and  Nevada,  diversions  from  the 
main  stream  for  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
shall  be  so  limited  as  to  assure  the  avalla- 
bUlty  of  water  In  quantities  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  the  aggregate  annual  consumptive 
use  by  holders  of  present  perfected  rights,  by 
other  users  In  the  State  of  California  served 
under    existing    contracts    with    the   United 
States   by   diversion   works   heretofore    con- 
structed, and  by  other  existing  Federal  reser- 
vations m  that  State,  of  four  million  four 
hundred  thousand  acre-feet  of  mainstream 
water,  and  by  users  of  the  same  character  In 
Arizona  and  Nevada.  Water  users  In  the  State 
of    Nevada    shall    not   be    required    to    bear 
shortages    In   any    proportion   greater    than 
would  have  been  Imposed   In   the  absence 
of  this  subsection  301(b).  This  subsection 
shall  not  affect  the  relative  priorities,  among 
themselves,  of  water  users  In  Arizona,  Nevada, 
and  California  which   are  senior  diversions 
for  the  Central  Arizona  Project,  or  amend 
any  provisions  of  said  decree. 

(c)  The  limitation  stated  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  not  apply  so  long  as  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  and  proclaim 
that  means  are  available  and  in  operation 
which  augment  the  water  supply  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  system  In  such  quantity  as  to 
make  sufficient  mainstream  water  available 
for  release  to  satisfy  annual  consumptive  use 
Of  seven  million  five  hundred  thousand  acre- 
feet  in  Arizona,  California,  and  Nevada. 
.  .  •  •  • 

Sec.  305.  To  the  extent  that  the  flow  of 
the  main  stream  of  the  Colorado  River  Is 
augmented  In  order  to  make  sufficient  water 
available  for  release,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  article  II (b)  (1)  of  the 
decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  In  Arizona  against  California  (376 
U.S.  340) ,  to  satisfy  annual  consumptive  use 
of  two  million  eight  hundred  thousand  acre- 
feet  In  Arizona,  four  mlUlon  four  hundred 


thousand  acre-feet  In  California,  and  three 
hundred  thousand  acre-feet  in  Nevada,  re- 
spectively, the  Secretary  shall  make  such 
water  avaUable  to  users  oPitnaln  stream  water 
In  those  States  at  the  same  costs  (to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  costs  can  be  made  comparable 
through  the  nonrelmbvursable  allocation  to 
the  replenishment  of  the  deficiencies  occa- 
sioned by  satUfacUon  of  the  Mexican  Treaty 
burden  aa  herein  provided  and  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  development  fund  estab- 
lished by  section  403  of  this  Act)  and  on  the 
same  terms  as  would  be  applicable  If  main 
stream  water  were  available  for  release  In  the 
quantities  required  to  supply  such  consump- 
tive use. 

Sec.  606.  (g)  "Augment"  or  "augmenta- 
tion", when  used  herein  with  reference  to 
water,  means  to  Increase  the  supply  of  the 
Colorado  River  or  Its  tributaries  by  the  Intro- 
duction of  water  Into  the  Colorado  River  sys- 
tem, which  Is  In  addition  to  the  natural  sup- 
ply of  the  system. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  final 
word  about  California's  armual  uses  of 
the  Colorado  in  excess  of  4.4  million 
acre-feet  of  Colorado  River  water.  These 
were  put  in  Jeopardy,  not  by  the  Supreme 
Court  opinion,  but  by  the  bargain  ex- 
acted of  California  by  Congress  in  1928. 
Pour  decades  of  comparative  drought 
since  that  date  have  demonstrated  that 
there  is  no  'excess  or  surplus,"  depend- 
able on  a  long-term  basis,  no  matter 
whether  the  Gila  is  included  or  excluded 
in  the  calculation.  California's  uses 
above  4.4  million,  being  dependent  on 
the  physical  availability  of  surplus,  were 
foredoomed  by  Congress  in  1928  if  the 
wet  years  of  the  early  quarter  of  the 
century  should  fail  to  return,  and  this 
has  happened.  Arizona  and  California 
both  suffer  the  consequences,  California 
in  the  pending  loss  of  use  of  some  700,000 
acre-feet  of  surplus  that  we  once  en- 
joyed, Arizona  in  the  assumption  of  the 
risk  of  the  next  loss,  when  the  common 
supply  shrinks  below  7.5  million. 

It  is  this  common  problem  which  has 
drawn  us  together  in  a  bill  designed  to 
ultimately  add  enough  water  to  the 
river  to  assure  both  of  us  against  addi- 
tional losses,  preserving  4.4  million  for 
California,  2.8  million  for  Arizona 
300,000  for  Nevada. 

AUGMENTATION    INVESTIGATIONS 

The  report  of  the  House  conferees 
(H.  Rept.  No.  1861.  90th  Cong.,  second 
sess.)  sets  forth  very  candidly  the  bill's 
provisions  for  investigations  of  new 
sources  of  water.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  that  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  language  developed  by  the  committee 
of  conference  as  a  substitute  for  section  201 
Of  the  House  amendment  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  full  and  com- 
plete reconnaissance  investigations  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  a  general  plan  to  meet 
the  future  water  needs  of  the  Western  United 
States,  a  term  which  Is  defined  In  title  VI  of 
the  conference  report  as  those  States  lying 
wholly  or  in  part  west  of  the  Continental 
Divide.  The  investigations  and  development 
of  the  plan  are  to  be  In  accordance  with 
reclamation  law.  and  the  studies.  Investiga- 
tions, and  assessments  of  water  avallablUty 
must  be  coordinated  with  other  water  plan- 
ning activities  being  conducted  under  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act.  The  purpose 
of  the  reference  to  the  Water  Resources  Plan- 
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ning  Act  U  to  asBui  b  coop«ratlon  and  coordi- 
nation among  all  Pedcral  agenolM,  affected 
Statea,  and  study  oommlaslona  eatabllahed 
pursuant  to  the  F  uinlng  Act  and  to  elimi- 
nate poaalble  dupU  satlon  in  tbe  overall  water 
resouroea  planning  effort.  Tbe  reference  to 
the  Planning  Act  d  >es  not,  of  course,  aubjeot 
the  Secretary  of  Ui  b  Interior  to  the  prohibi- 
tion In  that  act  a|  klnst  tbe  study  of  trans- 
basin  transfer*  of  water. 

It  Is  intended  tl  lat  the  Secretary  Initiate 
this  weatwlde  plani  ilng  effort  by  determining 
tbe  water  supplies  available  and  the  long- 
range  water  requlr  iments  In  each  water  re- 
source region  of  tt  •  Western  United  States. 
When  this  phase  o  t  tbe  study  is  completed, 
the  Secretary  can  t  tten  proceed  with  Investi- 
gations to  determine  the  most  economical 
means  of  augment!  ig  tbe  water  supply  of  the 
Colorsdo  River  In  order  to  serve  the  most 
critical  water-Bbort  area  of  our  Nation.  When 
the  water  needs  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
and  the  time  scbtdule  therefor  have  been 
estabUshed.  all  post  Ible  sources  of  water  must 
be  considered,  Incl  idlng  water  conservation 
and  salvage,  weath  ir  modification,  desalina- 
tion, and  importatl  in  from  areas  of  surplus. 
However,  for  a  perod  of  10  years  from  tbe 
date  of  this  act,  thi  i  Secretary  cannot  under- 
take stMUes  of  an]  plan  for  Importation  of 
water  InS*  tbe  Coloi  ado  River  Basin  from  any 
other  drslnage  baal  i  lying  outside  the  States 
of  Arlaona,  Callfoi  ila,  Colorado,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  thoee  port  ona  of  Nevada,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming  which  art  In  the  natural  drainage 
basin  of  the  Color  kdo  River.  As  the  studies 
proceed,  the  Secret  ury  U  required  to  submit 
progress  reports  every  2  years  and  to  submit, 
not  later  than  June  30,  1977,  a  completed 
reconnaissance  rep  irt  on  water  supplies  and 
water  requirement  for  the  entire  11  Western 
States  area  as  well  u  the  posslbllltlea  of  aug- 
mentation from  vlthln  tbe  Colorado  River 
Basin  States.  Bott  the  progress  reports  and 
the  final  reconnals  lance  report  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Prei  Ident.  the  National  Water 
ConmUsslon  (wbll>  It  is  in  existence),  the 
Water  Resources  C  ouncll,  and  the  Congress. 

The  Investlgatlo:  ks  and  studies  under  this 
title  do  not  end  wi  th  submission  of  this  Ini- 
tial report  In  197  7.  This  Is  only  the  first 
phase.  It  ts  Intel  ded  that,  following  the 
completion  of  tbli  phase  of  the  investiga- 
tions and  studies,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
tinue, pursuant  1o  existing  authority,  to 
pursue  vlgonmsly  the  stated  objective  of 
section  201  which  Is  to  develop  a  general 
plan  to  meet  the  uture  water  needs  of  tbe 
entire  Western  Un  ted  States.  He  U  expected 
to  make  such  re  x>mmendatlons  with  re- 
spect to  feaslbllltr  studies  as  are  justified 
and  appropriate,  li  icludlng  feaslblUty  studies 
of  augmentation  opportunities  within  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  States.  Also,  It  is  In- 
tended that  the  S(  cretary,  when  the  10-year 
moratorium  on  sti  idles  of  Importation  from 
outside  the  Coloraci  o  Basin  States  comes  to  an 
end,  will  conduct  mch  additional  reconals- 
sance  Investlgatloi  s  as  are  justified  of  Im- 
portation from  ou^de  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  States  and  make  such  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  1  o  feasibility  studies  as  are 


warranted.  He  will 


do  this  pursuant  to  exist- 


ing authority  and  I  q  the  light  of  the  tnvestl- 


Mr.  KUCHEL. 
is  imported  into 
areas  of  origin 
northern 


be  has  completed  up  to 

to   tbe   central   Arizona 
entire  West  of  tbe  west- 


gatlons  and  studie^ 
that  time 

The  Importance 
project  and  to  tbe 
wide  water  plannng  provided  for  In  this 
legislation  ctmnot  }e  overemphasized.  While 
there  Is  dlsagreem  int  with  respect  to  time, 
tbe  cold  fact  remilns  that  eventually  the 
water  supply  for  tl «  central  Arizona  project 
from  mainstream  Colorado  River  water  will 
be  reduced  to  less  i  ban  300,000  acre- feet  an- 
nually unless  augn  entatlon  becomes  a  real- 
ity. 


\Sx.  President,  if  water 

I  he  Colorado,  the  likely 

are  either  the  rivers  of 

Calif  or  ila   or   the   Columbia 


River  Basin.  California  has  as  much  In- 
terest as  any  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
States  In  protecting  its  future.  For  this 
reason,  California  has  insisted  on  lan- 
guage which  gives  about  as  complete  pro- 
tection to  areas  and  States  of  origin  as 
could  be  devised. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  area  of  origin  language  be 
printed  In  the  Rkoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  language 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko. 
as  follows: 

Sac.  203.  (a)  In  tbe  event  that  tbe  Secre- 
tary shall,  pursuant  to  section  201,  plan 
works  to  Import  water  Into  the  Colorado  River 
system  from  aources  outside  the  natural 
drainage  areas  of  the  system,  be  shall  make 
provision  for  adequate  and  equitable  protec- 
tion of  tbe  interests  of  the  States  and  areas 
of  origin.  Including  assistance  from  funds 
specified  In  this  Act,  to  the  end  that  water 
supplies  may  be  available  for  use  In  suob 
States  and  areas  of  origin  adequate  to  satisfy 
their  ultimate  reqxUrements  at  prices  to  users 
not  adversely  affected  by.  tbe  exportation  of 
water  to  the  Colorado  River  system. 

(b)  All  requirements,  present  or  future, 
for  water  within  any  State  lying  wholly  or 
In  part  within  the  drainage  area  of  any  river 
basin  from  which  water  Is  exported  by  works 
planned  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  have  a 
priority  of  right  In  perpetuity  to  the  use  of 
the  waters  of  that  river  basin,  for  all  pur- 
poses, as  against  the  uses  of  the  water  de- 
livered by  means  of  such  exportation  works, 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  interstate 
agreement. 

rlMANCINO  AUOICEITTATION  WOKXS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
contains  two  major  provisions  for  the 
financing  of  works  to  add  new  water  to 
the  river.  One  is  the  creation  of  a  devel- 
opment fund;  the  other  is  a  direction 
that  the  cost  of  importing  water  to  offset 
the  Mexican  Treaty  burden  shall  be  non- 
reimbursable. 

The  development  fund  created  by  title 
IV  is  divided  into  two  parts.  One  part 
will  commit  power  revenues  from  the 
sale  of  power  for  use  in  California  and 
Nevada  after  payout  of  the  Hoover 
Parker  and  Davis  projects  to  the  cause 
of  bringing  more  water  into  the  river. 
The  other  part,  fed  by  the  revenues  from 
the  sale  of  Hoover-Parker-Davis  power 
for  use  in  Arizona,  from  the  Nevada- 
Arizona  section  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
power  intertie  after  payout,  from  water 
charges  paid  by  central  Arizona  project 
water  users  and  from  the  Secretary's 
sale  of  surplus  steam  generated  electric 
power,  will  initially  finance  the  central 
Arizona  project.  The  remaining  surplus 
will  also  be  available  for  augmentation 
works. 

By  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  of  1944, 
the  United  States  promised  to  provide 
to  Mexico  1.5  million  acre-feet  of  Colo- 
rado River  water  each  year.  But  no  steps 
were  taken  to  assure  that  the  water  would 
always  be  available  to  flow  into  Mexi- 
co. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
portion  of  the  House  conference  report 
summarizing  the  way  in  which  the  bur- 
den of  this  treaty  is  placed  upon  the 
entire  Nation  be  printed  in  the  Recokd 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Section  202  warrants  special  mention.  ITtls 
section  Is  a  congressional  declaration  that 
satisfaction   of  tbe  water  requirements   of 


tbe  Mexican  Water  Treaty  constitutes  a 
national  obUgatlon  which  shall  be  tbe  first 
charge  against  any  augmentation  project.  It 
relieves  both  tbe  upper  basin  and  the  lower 
basin  from  the  Colorado  River  compact  re- 
quirement covering  deliveries  of  water  to 
Mexico  at  such  time  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  determines  and  proclaims  that  means 
are  available  and  In  operation  for  deUverlng 
annually  Into  tbe  CoKvado  River  system 
sufficient  water  to  satisfy  tbe  Mexican  Treaty 
water  requirements  together  with  associated 
losses.  A  further  provision  In  the  House 
an>endment  made  such  relief  to  tbe  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  States  contingent  upon  the 
authorization  of  a  plan  to  augment  the 
Colorado  River  water  supply  by  3>4  million 
acre-feet  annually.  This  provision  is  retained 
In  the  conference  version  of  8.  1004  which, 
however,  adds  clarifying  language  to  Indicate 
that  such  plan  has  not  only  to  be  authorized 
but  also  to  be  in  operation  to  the  extent 
of  providing  tbe  additional  water  necessary 
to  satisfy  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  require- 
ments. 

The  declaration  that  satisfaction  of  Mexi- 
can Treaty  water  requirements  constitutes  a 
national  obligation  carries  with  It  a  nonre- 
imbursable allocation  of  tbe  costs  of  provid- 
ing tbe  necessary  water  or  replacement  (or 
such  water.  The  authority  for  this  allocation 
on  a  nonreimbursable  basis  Is  Included  la 
title  IV  of  tbe  conference  report,  and  clarify- 
ing language  adopted  by  tbe  committee  of 
conference  with  respect  to  It  Is  explained  la 
this  statement  under  title  IV. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Section  401  of  tbe  conference  report  pro- 
vides for  allocation  among  the  project  pur- 
poses of  project  costs.  Including  tbe  costs 
of  future  units  and  augmentation  works.  It 
Is  the  language  of  the  House  amendment 
with  additional  clarifying  language  In  con- 
nection with  tbe  nonreimbursable  allocation 
to  tbe  replenishment  of  the  depletion  of 
Colorado  River  flows  available  for  use  in 
tbe  United  States  occasioned  by  compliance 
with  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty.  Tbe  new 
language  adopted  by  tbe  committee  of  con- 
ference provides  that  this  nonreimbursable 
aUocatlon  shall  be  made  on  a  pro  rata  basis 
to  be  determined  by  the  ratio  between  the 
amoimt  of  water  required  to  comply  with  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty  and  the  total  amount 
of  water  by  which  the  Colorado  River  is 
augmented  pursuant  to  the  investigations 
authorized  by  title  n  of  the  act  and  any 
future  congressional  authorization.  Thin 
language  is  intended  to  prevent  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  cost  of  any  augmen- 
tation program  from  having  to  be  borne  by 
tbe  taxpayers  of  tbe  Nation.  Under  this  new 
language.  If  a  plan  is  authorized  for  aug- 
menting the  water  supply  available  in  the 
Colorado  River  by  2^  million  acre-feet  (the 
estimated  amount  necessary  to  satisfy  an- 
nual consiunptlve  use  of  7,500,000  acre-feet 
of  main  stream  Colorado  River  Water  la 
Arizona,  Csdifornla,  and  Nevada  and,  thus, 
tbe  amount  moet  urgently  needed  and  tbe 
amount  contemplated  for  tbe  Initial  aug- 
mentation program  throughout  tbe  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation)  and  if  It  Is  as- 
sumed that  1.8  million  acre-feet  are  required 
to  comply  with  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty, 
then  eighteen  twenty-fifths  of  tbe  cost  of 
such  a  plan  would  be  nonreimbursable  and 
seven-twenty-fliths  of  the  cost  would  have 
to  be  repaid.  However,  should  augmentation 
works  be  authorized  to  make  available  only 
Increments  of  water  within  the  amount  re- 
quired to  comply  with  tbe  Mexican  Water 
Tresty,  as  would  likely  be  the  case  should 
desalination  be  found  to  be  the  moet  econom- 
ical means  of  augmentation,  the  total  cost 
of  such  works  would  be  nonreimbursable.  Oa 
tbe  other  band,  should  the  investigations 
authorized  by  title  II  lead  to  authorization 
of  a  plan  for  augmenting  the  water  avail- 
able In  the  Colorado  River  by,  say  8  mli- 
Uon  acre-feet  through  Importation  from  an 
area  of  sxirplus,  tbe  nonreimbursable  alio- 
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caUon  would  be  limited  to  elghteen-elgbt- 
leths  of  the  WtaX  cost  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Mexican  Treaty  issue  has  now  come  full 
circle  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  1946.  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada  stood  alone  among 
tlie  seven  States  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  in  opposing  that  treaty.  The  two 
States  agreed  that  the  guaranty  of  1.5 
million  acre-feet  of  water  annually  to 
Mexico— more  than  twice  her  maximum 
use  before  Hoover  Dam  stored  and  con- 
served the  floodwaters  tliat  previously 
wrecked  the  Mexican  projects— was  a 
burden  which  this  river  could  not  bear, 
that  It  would  create  shortages  disastrous 
to  American  projects.  Those  arguments 
went  unheeded.  The  treaty  was  ratified, 
although  with  11  reservations.  Today, 
Congress  declares  this  burden  to  be  a 
national  obligation,  and  pledges  Federal 
funds  to  the  relief  of  this  burden. 

THE  UPPEB  BABIM  COM PKOMISX 

I  said  at  the  beginning  that  this  bill 
represented  an  equilibrium  between  the 
forces  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Basin 
States.  Its  enactment  is  made  possible  by 
the  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting existing  interests  in  the  Upper 
Basin  as  well  as  in  California.  To  that 
end,  we  authorize  five  projects  in  Colo- 
rado, extend  financial  assistance  to  one 
in  Utah,  and  enact  guidelines  for  balanc- 
ing the  operation  of  Lake  Mead  and  Lake 
Powell.  This  is  contained  In  section  602. 
It  is  necessarily  quite  complicated  in 
statement,  but  its  intended  effect  is  sim- 
ple enough:  the  two  reservoirs  shall  rise 
and  fall  together,  in  reasonable  but  not 
exact  coordination,  so  that  neither  will 
bear  the  full  burden  of  drought,  and 
neither  will  fill  while  the  other  is  being 
drawn  out. 

CONCLUSION 

As  a  UJS.  Senator.  I  have  represented 
California's  interests  in  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  for  16  years.  It  gives  me  great 
satisfaction  to  know  that  the  Colorado 
River  bill  we  are  about  to  adopt  fully 
protects  California's  interests.  It  con- 
tains the  features  for  which  I  have 
fought  from  the  beginning:  the  com- 
plete protection  of  California's  decreed 
4.4  million  acre-feet  against  shortages; 
the  laimching  of  a  realistic  augmenta- 
tion program,  which  will,  of  course,  take 
many  years  to  fruition;  the  complete 
protection  of  the  areas  of  origin,  wheth- 
er in  the  Columbia  Basin  or  in  north- 
ern California,  from  which  water  may 
be  imported  into  the  Colorado;  the 
creation  of  a  development  fund  to  fi- 
nance these  importations;  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Mexican  Treaty  burden  as 
the  prime  cause  of  shortages,  and  as- 
sumption of  a  national  obligation  to  al- 
leviate the  effect  of  the  treaty:  and. 
finally,  the  settlement  of  the  points  of 
difference  between  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Basins  which  might  have  occasioned  an- 
other lawsuit. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  5 
years  ago  I  introduced  the  first  regional 
bill.  S.  2760,  in  the  88th  Congress,  to 
achieve  the  goals  that  the  bill  now  be- 
fore us  finally  will  put  into  law.  Let  me 
say  now,  as  I  said  3  years  ago  in  intro- 
ducing a  very  similar  bill,  S.  294,  in  the 
89th  Congress: 

I  again  hold  out  tbe  band  of  friendship 
to  Arizona.  I  am  wlUlng  now,  not  only  to 


acquiesce  in  tbe  construction  of  the  central 
Arizona  project,  but  also  to  join  In  sponsor- 
ing a  bill  authorizing  its  construction,  on 
two  reasonable  conditions.  The  first  is  that 
the  central  Arizona  project  be  part  of  a 
broader  plan,  simuitaneouBly  authorized,  for 
the  relief  of  the  water  shortages  in  the  whole 
Colorado  River  Basin,  not  Just  Arizona.  The 
second  is,  that  if  construction  of  the  central 
Arizona  project  is  to  begin  before  Imported 
water  actually  arrives  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  assure  both  SUtes  the  survival  of  their 
economies  that  are  now  dependent  upon  the 
Colorado  River,  the  central  Arizona  project 
Ijear  the  risk  of  the  shortages  that  Its  con- 
struction would  bring  about.  If  Arizona  will 

agree  to  these  conditions,  let  us  Join  hands 
in  a  single  biU  that  will  not  only  authorize 
construction  of  tbe  central  Arizona  project, 
but  which  will  also  meet  two  other  needs, 
which  are  just  as  urgent  as  Arizona's:  tbe 
survival  of  tbe  lower  basin  projects  which  al- 
ready exUt.  and  the  filling  of  the  upper  basin 
reservoirs.  Tbe  future  life  of  tbe  whole  Col- 
orado River  Basin  is  at  stake. 

Arizona  has  agreed  to  these  conditions 
in  the  bill  we  are  about  to  enact.  The 
Senate  is  about  to  do  so.  This  is  a  his- 
toric moment.  The  hand  of  friendship 
which  California  offered  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  Arizona.  What  I  said  then 
bears  repeating  now: 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat,  this  Congress  can 
go  down  In  history  as  the  savior  of  the  Pa- 
cific Southwest  region  of  the  United  States. 
There  Is  a  rapidly  burgeoning  economy  and 
a  rising  population  in  Arizona.  The  amazing 
progress  in  population  and  in  wealth  in  my 
State  of  California  continues.  Their  econom- 
ics are  intertwined.  Their  people  are  friendly 
neighbors.  They  need — as  I  am  sure  my 
friends  In  Arizona  will  agree — to  think  and 
plan  together  so  that  Congress  can  success- 
fully enact  legislation  which  will  help  both 
States,  and  which  will  also  help  Nevada  and 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  States  without  do- 
ing damage  to  any  other  State. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  my  able  friend 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  has  al- 
ways been  Wyoming's  view  that  the 
Colorado  River  compact  of  1922,  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  compact, 
and  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  of  1944 
represent  the  supreme  law  of  the  Colo- 
rado River.  I  wish  to  ask  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  California  whether 
he  agrees  with  Wyoming's  view  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  correct.  He  has  enunciated 
the  law  of  the  river.  The  only  reason 
why  I  described  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty  in  the  fashion  I  did  is  that,  as 
my  able  friend  knows,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion treaties  are  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land;  but  to  the  extent  that  we  talk 
about  the  law  of  the  river,  my  able 
friend  from  Wyoming  is  completely  cor- 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  included  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  in  my  question. 

I  have  another  question  which  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  for  the 
Record.  Is  it  the  Senator's  view  that 
the  legislation  before  us  today  abro- 
gates or  diminishes  in  any  way  the  rights 
of  Wyoming  to  water  of  the  Colorado 
River  allocated  in  accordance  with  the 
instruments  I  have  Just  mentioned? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  No;  it  does  not.  There 
can  be  no  question  about  that.  My  an- 
swer to  the  Senator's  question  is  no, 
without  equivocation  or  doubt.  I  call  the 


Senator's  attention  to  section  601(a)  of 
the  bill,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Sxc.  601.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  modify, 
or  be  in  confUct  with  tbe  provisions  of  the 
Colorado  River  compact  (45  Stat.  1057),  tbe 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  compact  (63 
Stat.  31),  the  Water  Treaty  of  1944  with  the 
United  Mexican  States  (Treaty  Series  0S4), 
the  decree  entered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
tbe  United  States  in  Arizona  against  CaU- 
fornla  and  others  (376  U.S.  340),  or.  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  herein,  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  (45  Stat.  1057), 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act 
(64  Stat.  774),  or  the  Colorado  River  Stor- 
age Project  Act  (70  Stat.  105) . 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Since  we  agree  that 
Wyoming's  rights  to  waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  are  left  intact  by  this  legis- 
lation, does  the  Senator  agree  that  when 
and  if  Wyoming  is  ready  to  put  its  due 
share  of  water  to  beneficial  use,  Congress 
and  its  committees  should  and  will  give 
every  consideration  to  Wyoming's  needs 
just  as  the  Congress  is  now  giving  con- 
sideration to  her  sister  States  in  the 
Colorado  River  Basin? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Of  course  I  do,  because, 
in  my  Judgment,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
every  Colorado  River  Basin  State,  Upper 
or  Lower,  is  related  in  its  water  problems 
with  all  the  others.  They  must  go  for- 
ward together.  I  can  anticipate  very 
easily  the  day  when  Wyoming  will  come 
forward  with  additional  water  projects 
which  will  utilize  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  for  its  own  growth  and  for  its  own 
additional  water  needs,  with  exactly.  I 
hope,  the  same  sympathetic  considera- 
tion that  it  has  given  to  California,  and 
which,  at  long  last,  has  been  given  today 
to  the  central  Arizona  project. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  wish  to  express,  at 
the  same  time,  my  genuine  appreciation 
for  the  great  leadership  he  has  given  all 
of  us  as  we  have  worked  so  hard  on  this 
most  difficult  and  complex  problem. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  my  esteemed  colleague 
for  the  most  excellent  presentation  given 
here  today,  and  I  would  like  my  con- 
gratulations to  stretch  back  over  the 
long  years  of  leadership  he  has  given  to 
this  project,  which  has  been  so  im- 
portant, so  vital,  and  so  necessary  to  our 
State,  and  which  has  come  finally  to 
what  I  think  is  a  most  equitable,  most 
fair,  and  most  sensible  solution  of  a 
problem  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fine 
leadership  of  my  distingxiished  col- 
league, might  very  well  have  caused  end- 
less trouble  for  all  of  the  States  that 
border  on  the  river.  I  congratulate  him 
most  highly  for  the  job  he  has  done,  smd 
I  support  the  compromise  reached  by 
the  conference  committee. 

I  do  so  because  it  accomplishes  the 
basic  objectives  of  the  bills  in  whose  In- 
troduction I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
joining  with  my  esteemed  colleague. 
Senator  Kuchil. 

These  are  the  objectives  upon  which 
the  Colorado  River  Board  of  California 
and  the  water  users  of  California  have 
insisted.  We  have  said  that  we  could  and 
would  support  the  authorization  of  the 
central  Arizona  project  If,  and  only  If, 
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the  bin  did  these  1  hlngs:  First,  protected 
exlsUng  uses  in  Cj  Jilomla  against  short- 
ages to  the  full  e:  tent  of  the  4.4  million 
acre  foot  limltatl  )n  to  which  the  Cali- 
fornia legislature  agreed  with  the  Con- 
gress in  1928;  second,  authorized  a 
realistic  investigation  of  means  to  add 
enough  water  to  t  le  river  to  avoid  short- 
ages in  the  futurs;  third,  protected  the 
areas  of  origin  fr  )m  which  water  is  ex- 
ported to  the  Cole  rado;  and,  fourth,  pro- 
vided means  of  fli  lancing  the  augmenta- 
tion works. 

Mr.  President,  submit  that  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  i  his  bill  meets  all  these 
conditions,  and  :  respectfully  ask  that 
the  Record  show  what  the  bill  accom- 
plishes in  these  iJid  other  respects  im- 
portant to  my  £  tate  of  California. 

Consequently,  :  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  anj  lysis  of  the  bill,  which 
1  herewith  submit,  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoHO  at  this  paint. 


There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  foUpws 

1.  jsoTEcnoA  or  existino  uses 


Existing    uses    li  i 
priority  protection 


objection,  the  analysis 
printed  in  the  Record, 


California  must  have 
against  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Project,  to  t  le  extent  of  4.4  million 
acre-feet,  If  the  su  »ply  Is  less  than  7.5  mil- 
lion. The  bin  does  this.  The  language  Is  In 
Section  301  (b)  anc   (c) ,  as  follows: 

•■(b)  Article  II(B  (3)  of  the  decree  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  1  he  United  States  in  Ari- 
zona against  Callfo -nla  (376  U.S.  340)  shall 
be  so  admlnlstere  1  that  In  any  year  In 
which,  as  determln(  d  by  the  Secretary,  there 
la  insufflcient  mali  stream  Colorado  River 
water  available  for  release  to  satisfy  annual 
consumptive  use  oi  seven  mUllon  five  hun- 
dred thousand  aci  e-f  eet  In  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Nevada,  diversion  from  the  main 
stream  for  the  Cen  ;ral  Arizona  Project  shall 
be  80  limited  as  to  assure  the  availability  of 
water  In  quantltlei  sufficient  to  provide  for 
the  aggregate  ann  lal  consumptive  use  by 
holders  of  present  lerfected  rights,  by  other 
users  in  the  State  c  f  California  served  under 
existing  contracts  \  Ith  the  United  States  by 
diversion  works  he  etofore  constructed,  and 
by  other  exlsUng  Federal  reservations  In 
that  State,  of  four  million  four  hundred 
thousand  acre-feet  )f  mainstream  water,  and 
by  users  of  the  sa  ne  character  In  Arizona 
and  Nevada.  Wate  users  In  the  State  of 
Nevada  shall  not  b  (  required  to  bear  short- 
ages In  any  propoi  tlon  greater  than  would 
have  been  Imposet  In  the  absence  of  this 
subsection  301(b).  This  subsection  shall  not 
affect  the  relative  priorities,  among  them- 
selves, of  water  usei  b  In  Arizona.  Nevada,  and 
California  which  ai  b  senior  to  diversions  for 
the  Central  Arlzon  i  Project,  or  amend  any 
provisions  of  said  di  cree. 

(c)  The  Umltat  on  stated  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  sectlor  shall  not  apply  so  long 
as  the  Secretary  s  :iaU  determine  and  pro- 
claim that  means  a  re  available  and  In  opera- 
tion which  augmer  t  the  water  supply  of  the 
Colorado  River  syst  sm  In  such  quantity  as  to 
make  sufficient  mi  Instream  water  available 
for  release  to  sat  sfy  annual  consumptive 
use  of  seven  mllllc  n  five  hundred  thousand 
acre-feet  in  Arizont  .  California,  and  Nevada." 

"Augmentation"  Is  defined  In  section  604 
(g)  so  as  to  exclud*  the  concept  of  exchanges 
on  the  coastal  plaii  of  California  as  a  device 
to  reduce  Californ  a's  right  to  4.4  million 
acre- feet  from  the  river.  We  say: 

"(g)  'Augment'  )r  'augmentation',  when 
used  herein  with  i  sference  to  water,  means 
to  Increase  the  sup  sly  of  the  Colorado  River 
or  its  tributaries  by  the  introduction  of 
water  Into  the  CoU  rado  River  system,  which 
Is  In  addltlcn  to  tie  natural  supply  of  the 
system." 


Moreover,  to  protect  existing  use*  not  only 
against  reductions  In  quantity,  but  against 
Increases  in  costs.  Section  306  provides: 

"Sec.  306.  To  the  extent  that  the  flow  of 
the  main  stream  of  the  Colorado  River  is 
augmented  In  order  to  make  sufficient  water 
available  for  release,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  article  11(b)(1)  of 
the  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  In  Arizona  against  California 
(376  U.S.  340),  to  satisfy  annual  consump- 
tive use  of  two  million  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand acre-feet  in  Arizona,  four  million  four 
hundred  thousand  acre-feet  in  California, 
and  three  hundred  thousand  acre-feet  In 
Nevada,  respectively,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  such  water  available  to  users  of  main 
stream  water  In  those  States  at  the  same 
costs  (to  the  extent  that  such  costs  can  be 
made  comparable  through  the  nonreimbursa- 
ble allocation  to  the  replenishment  of  the  de- 
flclencles  occasioned  by  satisfaction  of  the 
Mexican  Treaty  burden  as  herein  provided 
and  floanclal  assistance  from  the  develop- 
ment fund  established  by  section  403  of  this 
Act)  and  on  the  same  terms  as  would  be 
applicable  If  main  stream  water  were  avail- 
able for  release  In  the  quantities  required 
to  supply  such  consumptive  use." 

2.    INVESTIGATIONS 

The  bill  launches  a  long-range  investiga- 
tion of  water  supply  and  requirements  in  the 
11  western  states.  Section  201  provides: 

"Src.  201.  Pursuant  to  the  authority  set 
out  in  the  Reclamation  Act  of  June  17.  1902, 
32  Stat.  388.  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or 
supplementary  thereto,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  July 
22,  1965.  79  Stat.  244,  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  the  coordination  of  studies,  in- 
vestigations and  assessments,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  conduct  full  and  com- 
plete reconnaissance  investigations  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  a  general  plan  to  meet 
the  future  water  needs  of  the  Western  United 
States.  Such  Investigations  shall  include  the 
long-range  water  supply  available  and  the 
long-range  water  requirements  In  each  water 
resource  region  of  the  Western  United  States. 
Progress  reports  In  connection  with  these 
investigations  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
President,  the  National  Water  Commission 
(While  it  is  in  existence),  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  and  to  the  Congress  every 
two  years.  The  first  of  such  reports  shall 
be  submitted  on  or  before  June  30.  1971.  and 
a  final  reconnaissance  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  June  30.  1977:  Pro- 
vided. That  for  a  period  of  ten  years  from 
the  date  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  not 
undertake  reconnaissance  studies  of  any  plan 
for  the  importation  of  water  Into  the  Col- 
orado River  Basin  from  any  other  natural 
river  drainage  basin  lying  outside  the  States 
of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  New  Mex- 
ico and  those  portions  of  Nevada,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming  which  are  In  the  natural  drainage 
basin  of  the  Colorado  River." 

3.  PROTECTION  Or  AREAS  OF  ORIGIN 

If  water  is  imported  Into  the  Colorado 
River,  it  must  come  from  an  area  which  can 
yield  it  without  occasioning  any  present  or 
foreseeable  hardship  to  that  area  and  state 
of  origin.  To  assure  this,  the  bill  provides: 
•Sec.  203.  (a)  In  the  event  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  pursuant  to  section  201.  plan 
works  to  Import  water  Into  the  Colorado 
River  system  from  sources  outside  the  nat- 
ural drainage  areas  of  the  system,  he  shall 
make  provision  for  adequate  and  equitable 
protection  of  the  Interests  of  the  States  and 
areas  of  origin.  Including  assistance  from 
funds  specified  In  this  Act,  to  the  end  that 
water  supplies  may  be  available  for  use  in 
such  States  and  areas  of  origin  adequate 
to  satisfy  their  ultUnate  requirements  at 
prices  to  users  not  adversely  affected  by  the 
exportation  of  water  to  the  Colorado  River 
system. 


"(b)  All  requirements,  present  or  future. 
for  water  within  any  State  lying  wholly  or  in 
part  within  the  drainage  area  of  any  river 
basin  from  which  water  Is  exported  by  works 
planned  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  have  a 
priority  of  right  In  perpetuity  to  the  use  or 
the  waters  of  that  river  basin,  for  all  pur- 
pose*, as  against  the  uses  of  the  water  deliv- 
ered by  means  of  such  exportation  works, 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  interstate 
agreement." 

4.     DEVELOPMENT     FUND 

The  bill  creates  a  development  fund  to 
finance  augmentation  works.  These  provi- 
sions appear  in  "Htle  IV.  They  are  too  long 
and  complicated  to  reproduce  here.  But.  In 
general,  the  development  fund  Is  to  be  fed 
by  revenues  from  Hoover,  Davis,  and  Parker 
Dams,  and  the  Nevada-Arizona  portion  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Intertle,  after  those 
projects  have  paid  for  themselves,  and  by  re- 
payments by  Central  Arizona  water  users,  .is 
well  as  some  miscellaneous  revenues.  The 
fimd  Is  dedicated  to  assistance  to  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project,  the  Dixie  Project  In 
Utah,  and,  most  Important,  to  financing  aug- 
mentation works.  To  this  end.  the  Hoover. 
Davis  and  Parker  revenues  derived  from  pay- 
ments by  California  and  Nevada  powers 
users  are  not  to  be  applied  to  subsidize  the 
Central  Arizona  Project,  but  to  flanance  aug- 
mentation works. 

5.    MEXICAN    TREATY    WRrrE-OfT 

Twenty-three  years  ago  the  Senators  from 
California  and  Nevada  alone,  among  the 
delegations  of  the  seven  Colorado  River  Basin 
States,  opposed  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty 
and  warned  of  the  catastrophic  water  short- 
ages that  would  be  occasioned  In  this  desert 
portion  of  our  country  by  the  perpetual 
guaranty  of  the  fixed  quantity  of  1.5  million 
acre-feet  annually  to  Mexico,  a  first  mort- 
gage on  a  short  supply. 

Today,  the  Senate  has  before  It  a  bill  which 

says  this: 

"Sec.  202.  The  Congress  declares  that  the 
satisfaction  of  the  requirement*  of  the  Mexi- 
can Water  Treaty  from  the  Colorado  River 
constitutes  a  national  obligation  which  shall 
be  the  flret  obligation  of  any  water  augmen- 
tation project  planned  pursuant  to  section 
201  of  this  Act  and  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. Accordingly,  the  States  of  the  Upper 
Division  (Colorado.  New  Mexico.  Utah,  and 
Wyoming)  and  the  States  of  the  Lower  Dlvl- 
slon  (Arizona.  California,  and  Nevada)  sh;»U 
be  relieved  from  all  obligations  which  may 
have  been  Imposed  upon  them  by  article 
III(c)  of  the  Colorado  River  Compact  so  long 
as  the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  pre 
claim  that  means  are  available  and  In  oper.i- 
tlon  which  augment  the  water  supply  of  the 
Colorado  River  system  In  such  quantity  as  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  together  with  any  losses  of 
water  associated  with  the  performance  uf 
that  treaty:  Provided,  That  the  satisfaction 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty  (Treaty  Series  994.  59  Stat.  12191, 
shall  be  from  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  pursuant  to  the  treaties,  laws,  and 
compacts  presently  relating  thereto,  until 
such  time  as  a  feasibility  plan  showing  the 
most  economical  means  of  augmenting  the 
water  supply  available  in  the  Colorado  River 
below  Lee  Ferry  by  two  and  one-half  million 
acre-feet  shall  be  authorized  by  the  Congress 
and  Is  in  operation  as  provided  In  this  Act." 

And  the  bill  directs  that  the  cost  of  Im- 
porting water  to  satisfy  the  treaty  burden 
shall  be  nonreimbursable.  This  Is  what  it 
provides : 

••Sec.  401.  Upon  completion  of  each  lower 
basin  unit  of  the  project  herein  or  hereafter 
authorls5d.  or  separate  feature  thereof,  the 
Secretary  shall  allocate  the  total  costs  of  con- 
structing said  unit  or  features  to  (1)  com- 
mercial power,  (2)  Irrigation,  (3)  municipal 
and  Industrial  water  supply,  (4)  flood  con- 
trol, (5)  navigation,  (6)  water  quality  con- 
trol, (7)  recreation,  (8)  fish  and  wUdllfe,  (9) 
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the  replenishment  of  the  depletion  of  Colo- 
rado River  flows  available  for  use  in  the 
United  States  occasioned  by  performance  of 
the  Water  Treaty  of  1944  with  the  United 
Mexican  States  (Treaty  Series  994:  59  Stat. 
1219 ».  and  (10)  any  other  purposes  author- 
ized under  the  Federal  reclamation  laws. 
Costs  of  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance allocated  to  the  replenishment  of  the 
depletion  of  Colorado  River  flows  available 
for  use  in  the  United  States  occasioned  by 
compliance  with  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty 
(Including  losses  In  transit,  evaporation  from 
regulatory  reservoirs,  and  regulatory  losses 
at  the  Mexican  boundary.  Incurred  In  the 
transportation,  storage,  and  delivery  of  water 
in  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  that  treaty) 
shall  be  nonreimbursable:  Provided,  That 
the  nonreimbursable  allocation  shall  be  made 
on  a  pro  rata  basis  to  be  determined  by  the 
ratio  between  the  amount  of  water  required 
to  comply  with  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty 
and  the  total  amount  of  water  by  which  the 
Colorado  River  Is  augmented  pursuant  to 
the  Investigations  authortzed  by  title  II 
of  this  Act  and  any  future  Congressional 
authorization." 

C  SETTLEMENT  OF  CONTROVERSIES  WTTH  THE 
UPPER  BASIN 
The  bin,  beside  authorizing  five  projects  In 
Colorado  and  giving  financial  assistance  to 
the  Dixie  Project  in  Utah,  provides  in  Section 
502  for  reimbursement  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  Fund  for  outlays  made  necessary 
for  the  purchase  of  power  to  perform  the 
Government's  Hoover  Dam  contracts  during 
the  time  that  water  Is  withheld  from  Lake 
Mead  to  fill  Lake  Powell.  It  also  contains.  In 
Section  602,  an  agreed  formula  to  coordinate 
the  operations  of  Lake  Powell  and  Lake  Mead, 
so  that,  speaking  in  very  general  terms,  the 
levels  rise  and  fall  together. 

7.  CONSENT  TO  SUrT 

Finally.  Section  601(c)  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  conform  to  the  "law  of  the  river,"  In- 
cluding this  new  act,  and  authorizes  the 
Slates  to  sue  in  the  Supreme  Court  If  he  does 
not.  This  Is  the  language: 

"(c)  All  Federal  officers  and  agencies  are 
directed  to  comply  with  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  thU  Act.  and  of  the  laws,  treaty, 
compacts,  and  decree  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section.  In  the  storage  and 
release  of  water  from  all  reservoirs  and  In 
the  operation  and  malnt«nance  of  all  facil- 
ities m  the  Colorado  River  system  under  the 
Jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  the  Secretary, 
and  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
all  works  which  may  be  authorized  hereafter 
for  the  augmentation  of  the  water  supply  of 
the  Colorado  River  system.  In  the  event  of 
failure  of  any  such  officer  or  agency  to  so 
comply,  any  affected  State  may  maintain 
an  action  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
section  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  consent  Is  given  to  the  joinder 
of  the  United  States  as  a  party  in  such  suit 
or  suits,  as  a  defendant  or  otherwise." 

CONCLtrSION 

This  Is  an  occasion  of  which  all  seven 
States  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  can  be 
proud.  It  Is  a  statesmanlike  compromise. 
The  Central  Arizona  Project  Is  authorized. 
But  Congress  keeps  the  bargain  that  It  re- 
quired of  California  In  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act.  exactly  40  years  ago.  This  re- 
quired California  to  limit  herself  to  4.4 
million  acre-feet  of  the  first  7.5  mllUon  avail- 
able, and  required  California  to  take  her 
chances  on  the  climate,  with  respect  to  uses 
In  excess  of  4.4  million.  We  could  have  half 
of  any  excess  or  stuplus  alwve  7.5  million. 
Forty  years  of  drought  have  shown  that 
there  Is  no  much  excess  or  surplus,  except 
during  the  temporary  period  before  the  Up- 
per Basin  puts  Its  apportioned  share  to  tise. 
But  the  great,  the  Important  thing,  la  that 
Congress  now  recognizes  In  this  bUl  that  the 
S600.000.000  of  Investments  which  California 


citizens  have  made  to  put  that  basic  4.4  mil- 
lion acre-feet  to  use  are  to  be  respected  and 
given  priority  protection.  This  was  the  Issue 
that  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  decide. 
California's  three  projects— the  Metropoli- 
tan Water  DUtrlct's  Colorado  River  Aque- 
duct, the  Palo  Verde  project,  and  the  AU- 
Amerlcan  Canal— are  safe  to  the  full  ex- 
tent permitted  by  the  1928  agreement  be- 
tween California's  legislature  and  the  Con- 
gress, exacted  of  us  by  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act. 

The  water  supply  from  the  Colorado  River 
on  which  12  million  people  of  Southern 
California  are  dependent  has  been  secured. 
This  is  a  great  day  for  California.  It  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  resolute  defense 
of  our  interests  in  the  Supreme  Court  and 
in  the  Congress,  by  the  bipartisan  efforts  of 
our  water  leaders,  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  press  In  our  State,  and,  r.bove  all,  by  the 
continuing  efforts  and  unfailing  resolution 
of  our  people. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
a  moment  simply  to  thank  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]  for  the  very  generous  words- 
he  has  just  used,  which  touched  me,  and 
to  state  that  I  am  glad  that  he  and  I 
can  look  forward  to  a  happier  Arizona- 
California  relationship  and  a  happier 
southwest  basin  relationship  as  a  result 
of  the  legislation  we  are  about  to  pass. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senate  works  its  will  on  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  project  bill  conference 
report,  I  wish  to  make  a  short  restate- 
ment for  the  record  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  State  of  Wyoming  on  this  legisla- 
tion and  on  the  legislative  attempts 
which  have  preceded  it. 

For  the  benefit  of  Senators  who  may 
not  be  totally  familiar  with  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  West,  let  me  explain  that 
of  the  seven  so-called  Colorado  River 
Basin  States,  Wyoming  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  creek.  The  Colorado  River 
Is  bom  in  the  glaciers  and  snowfields  of 
Wyoming's  Wind  River  Moimtains. 

The  water  which  originates  in  these 
mountains  is  the  lifeblood  of  our  State, 
and  throughout  the  years  Wyomingltes 
have  worked  long  and  hard  to  define  and 
formahze  the  rights  of  our  State  to  a 
fair  share  of  the  Colorado  River  flows. 
This  process  has  taken  many  forms. 
First,  we  have  physically  appropriated 
the  water  by  building  dams  and  irriga- 
tion facilities.  Ranchers  and  farmers 
have  put  the  water  on  the  land  for  the 
production  of  hay  and  crops.  Industrial 
facilities  have  been  built  and  this  very 
day  new  facilities  are  being  planned  and 
built  which  depend  entirely  on  this  Colo- 
rado River  water.  Petroleum,  uranium, 
coal,  trona,  pentonite,  sulfur,  taconite, 
and  oil  shale,  all  are  being  developed 
or  will  soon  be  developed  and  all  depend 
on  this  Colorado  River  water.  And  finally, 
of  course,  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
entire  southwestern  part  of  our  great 
State  depend  on  Colorado  River  water 
for  their  daily  life. 

The  second  way  in  which  Wyoming 
has  laid  claim  to  its  share  of  the  Colo- 
rado is  by  its  participation  in  agree- 
ments and  compacts  between  its  sister 
states  in  the  basin  and  the  United  States. 
Wyoming  looks  with  considerable  pride 
upon  the  large  body  of  law  which  now 
constitutes  the  "law  of  the  river."  Wy- 
oming citizens  acted  as  true  statesmen 
in  the  past.  ITiey  played  a  major  role 


in  negotiating  the  Colorado  River  Com- 
pact of  1922  ana  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  compact  of  1948.  It  has  al- 
ways been  our  view  that  these  two  com- 
pacts and  the  Water  Treaty  of  1944 
virith  the  United  Mexican  States  repre- 
sent the  supreme  law  of  the  Colorado 
River. 

As  I  stated  in  my  individual  views  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  report  on  S.  1004 
(Rept.  No.  408,  80th  Cong.,  first  sess.,  p. 
160): 

All  Colorado  River  legislation  considered  by 
the  Congress  must  recognize  the  supremacy 
of  these  agreemenU.  Congress  should  pass  no 
laws  which  would  be  Inconsistent  in  word  or 
in  fact  with  the  terms  of  these  agreements. 

On  May  15  of  this  year  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee,  the  Honorable  Wayne  Aspin- 
ALL,  gave  very  emphatic  assurance  that 
the  legislation  before  us  today  was  not 
"intended  to  directly  or  indirectly  change 
the  apportionment  of  water  to  the  State 
of  WyomUig  in  any  way  from  that  which 
has  been  set  out  by  these  instruments." 
See  the  Congressional  Record,  May  15, 
1968  at  page  13450.  This  is  an  extremely 
important  part  of  the  legislative  history 
surrounding  this  complex  subject. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  a  personal  aside, 
I  carmot  help  but  remark  that  I  am 
deeply  grateful  both  as  an  Individual  and 
as  an  official  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  to 
the  magnificent  statesmanship,  leader- 
ship, and  understanding  which  Chair- 
man Aspinall  has  brought  to  this  subject 
in  the  many  years  that  it  has  been 
pending  before  the  Congress.  He  ha* 
shown  great  concern  and  consideration 
for  the  State  of  Wyoming  just  as  he  has 
for  all  of  the  other  Western  States  and 
this  concern  has  been  marked  by  honesty 
and  patience. 

After  stating  for  the  Record  on  May 
15,  1968,  the  very  important  protection 
vsrhich  Wyoming  will  rely  on  in  the  future. 
Chairman  Aspinall  addressed  himself  to 
Wyoming's  particular  situation  with  re- 
spect to  this  legislation.  He  said: 

The  only  reason  that  the  State  of  Wyoming 
does  not  have  any  projects  In  this  legislation 
for  authorization,  admitting  Its  entitlement 
has  gone  unused  and  will  be  unused  for  a 
few  years  to  come,  Is  the  fact  that  they  have 
no  projects  ready  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Reclamation  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  to  take  notice  of  or  to 
work  upon  at  this  time.  .  .  .  Yet  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  will  be  any  Congress  of 
the  United  States  In  the  future  that  will 
deny  the  burdens  or  the  responsibilities,  as 
well  as  the  benefits  of  the  Colorado  River 
Compact.  To  me  this  Is  a  binding  agreement, 
binding  as  It  can  possibly  be,  and  as  far  as 
that  Is  concerned  I  believe  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  will  always  be  considerate 
as  soon  as  the  projects  for  the  Upper  Basin 
can  be  properly  placed  before  the  Congress, 
so  that  the  Upper  Basin  will  get  to  use  Its 
water. 


Chairman  Aspinall  has  stated  better 
than  I  ever  could  the  real  "gut"  issue 
which  confronts  Wyoming  and  other 
States  involved  in  the  legislation  before 
us  today. 

The  bill  which  Chairman  AspmALt 
successfully  guided  through  the  House 
of  Representatives  this  year.  HH.  3300, 
was  much  more  acceptable  to  the  State  of 
Wyoming  than  was  the  bill  which  passed 
the  Senate.  S.  1004,  last  year.  Further. 
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we  now  have 
recognition  by 


passed  bill  and 
this  conference  i  sport, 
recognition  and 
States   of   the 
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the  House  pass^  bill  HJl.  3300,  was 
preferable  to  the  sonf erence  report  which 
pending  before  us.  The 
1  he  Congress  that  the 
Mexican  treaty  t  urden  is  a  national  ob- 
ligation was  contained  In  the  House- 
has  been  retained  In 
That  Is  a  proper 
one  which  all  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin 
should  be  thank  ul  for.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  10-yea  ■  moratorium  on  water 
Importation  stuUes  is  an  extremely 
regrettable  feature,  particularly  after 
such  an  exhaustl^  e  record  has  been  com- 
piled which  Indlc  ates  the  great  need  for 
augmentation  ii  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  in  the  imn  edlate  future.  Problems 
will  not  dlsappea  '  even  though  some  are 
persuaded  to  put  heir  heads  in  the  sand, 
•  ostrich-llke.  for  1 )  years.  Those  problems 
are  with  us  now  i  Jid  they  will  be  with  us 
10  years  from  n(  w  and  It  seems  absurd 
to  me  that  we  c  o  not  get  on  with  the 
business  of  study  ng  for  proper  solutions 
totheQi. 

-Thla  lorings  an  to  discuss  very  briefly 
the  future.  Wyot  dng  is  stepping  up  the 
pace  In  its  effort  c  utilize  fully  and  ben- 
eficially the  wate  r  assets  which  it  is  en- 
titled to  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 
The  last  State  le  ^Islature  approved  and 
appropriated  money  for  a  comprehen- 
sive State  watei  plan  which  is  about 
midway  toward  (ompletion  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  We  are  iroceedlng  with  private 
projects  on  the  O  een  River  and  will  con- 
tinue to  develo;}  larger  projects  as 
financing  becomes  available.  We  are 
moving  plans  foi  Federal  projects  along 
as  rapidly  as  but  get  limitations  and  the 
bureaucratic  mathlnery  allows.  Studies 
have  been  begin  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  on  he  Upper  Green  River 
and  Sublette  pro  ect,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Bureau  ^  rill  continue  to  work  at 
the  greatest  possi  }le  speed  on  that  study 
project. 

Looking  a  bit  i  urther  down  the  road, 
I  would  hope  the  t  with  a  new  adminis- 
tration In  Washi  igton  next  year,  legis- 
lation could  be  proposed  and  enacted 
which  would  brlr  gr  certain  basic  reforms 
to  the  reclamat  on  program.  I  speak 
specifically  of  tl:  e  concept  of  federally 
guaranteed  finan  sing  for  projects  which 
would  be  built  oi  i  a  State  or  local  level 
Instead  of  throui  h  the  costly  and  politi- 
cally entangled  ]  rocess  of  federally  au- 
thorized constriction.  This  approach 
would  offer  a  ne^  t  lease  on  life  to  States 
such  as  Wyomint  and  I  personally  pledge 
that  I  will  be  forking  to  bring  about 
such  reform. 

This,  then,  oiktltnes  where  I  think 
Wyoming  is  at  he  present  time  with 
respect  to  the  legj  ilation  before  Uie  Sen- 
ate and  where  1 1  link  we  must  go  In  the 
against  the  conference 
the  particularly  ob- 
which  it  contains  and 


future.  I  will  vote 
report  because  o 
noxious  provision; 
which  I  have  alrei  dy  dlscussed^ 

I  yield  the  floor 

Mr.   MONTOY.  I 
Senate  today  ha  i 
make  history  by 
the  conference 
Arizona  project, 
report  althoufi^  I 


Mr.  President,  the 

the  opportunl^  to 

riving  its  approval  to 

Import  on  the  central 

rise  in  support  of  this 

recognize  that  it  la  not 


a  perfect  measure  —that  there  are  areas 


that  we  must  continue  to  Improve  upon. 
Nonetheless,  it  is  a  giant  step  forward 
in  helping  to  meet  the  greatest  crisis 
faced  by  the  Southwest:  the  shortage  of 
water. 

Since  1948  Congress  has  been  consider- 
ing proposals  to  divert  Colorado  River 
waters  to  areas  in  the  Southwest  to  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  desertland. 
Many  problems  have  been  encoimtered 
in  previous  proposals.  Just  as  there  were 
problems  encountered  in  the  measure 
which  we  have  before  us.  We  have  re- 
solved many  of  our  differences,  however, 
for  the  benefit  of  all.  The  problem  areas 
that  remain  hopefully  can  still  be  worked 
out  as  qulcldy  as  possible.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  that  we  have  taken  a 
giant  step,  an  Important  step,  a  positive 
step  forward  in  meeting  our  water 
problems. 

This  measure  combined  with  other 
actions  which  Congress  has  taken — In- 
cluding a  measure  to  create  a  National 
Water  Commission  to  review  our  national 
water  resource  problems — will  give  new 
hope  to  the  vast  water-short  regions  of 
our  Nation. 

Briefiy,  Mr.  President,  years  of  work 
In  the  Western  States  have  now  culmi- 
nated in  an  agreement  on  the  future  de- 
velopment of  water  resources  in  the  lower 
Colorado  basin.  This  has  been  one  of 
the  most  controversial  river  basin  ques- 
tions before  the  Congress  in  many  years. 
The  long  fight  has  been  waged  on  a 
number  of  principal  issues.  Including: 

The  disparity  between  legal  allocations 
of  Colorado  water  among  the  States 
and  the  actual  river  flow ; 

The  problem  of  meeting  the  water  re- 
quirements set  out  in  the  Mexico  Treaty, 
which  provides  that  l.S  million  acre- 
feet  of  Colorado  water  is  to  be  delivered 
to  Mexico  each  year; 

The  best  means  of  augmenting  low 
river  flows  to  meet  present  and  future 
uses;  and. 

The  contention  of  some  that  further 
construction  of  dams  on  the  lower  stretch 
of  the  river  would  destroy  the  natural 
beauty  and  amenity  of  the  Grand  Can- 
yon. 

Out  of  the  long  dialogue  has  evolved 
a  positive,  far-reaching  proposal.  This 
legislation  acknowledges  the  time  hon- 
ored doctrine  of  water  law.  "first  in  time, 
first  in  right."  California  has  long  con- 
tended that  all  existing  water  uses  by  the 
States  Involved  must  be  protected  and 
given  priority  over  the  uses  created  by 
any  new  projects  in  the  event  of  water 
shortage.  The  bill  protects  California's  al- 
location of  4;4  million  acre-feet,  Ari- 
zona's 2.8  million  acre-feet,  and  Ne- 
vada's .3  million  acre-feet.  These  alloca- 
tions were  legally  derived  from  a  Su- 
preme Court  niUng,  handed  down  in 
1963. 

Second,  this  measure  authorizes  the 
construction,  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  central  Arizona  project,  includ- 
ing Hooker  Dam  in  New  Mexico— or  a 
suitable  alternative— and  other  dams, 
reservoirs,  canals,  pumping  plants,  hy- 
droelectric powerplants,  and  electrical 
transmission  facilities  to  furnish  water 
to  water-deficient  areas  of  Arizona  and 
western  New  Mexico. 

The  Hooker  Dam  site  in  New  Mexico 
had  been  proposed  by  the  Department  of 


the  Interior  as  an  important  adjunct  of 
the  central  Arizona  project.  However,  be- 
cause of  opposition  from  some,  the  lan- 
guage "a  Hooker  Dam  or  suitable  alter- 
native" was  proposed  to  enable  the  In- 
terior Secretary  to  make  another  study 
of  the  situation  to  see  if  there  is,  in  fact, 
a  better  site  that  would  be  more  suitable 
than  the  Hooker  Dam  site.  The  study  is 
to  determine  the  best  suitable  site  for 
the  dam  that  would  provide  New  Mexico 
with  water  and  also  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  wilderness  area. 

Regardless  of  what  site  is  chosen  for 
storage  of  water  in  New  Mexico,  New 
Mexico  stands  to  benefit  by  this  legisla- 
tion before  us  to  the  amoimt  of  an  addi- 
tional 18,000  8u;re-feet  of  water  annually 

This  bill  before  us  also  declares  that 
future  satisfaction  of  the  Mexico  Water 
Treaty  requirements  is  a  national  obliga- 
tion. Under  present  conditions,  the  sev- 
eral States  of  the  Basin  must  supply  the 
assured  flow  to  Mexico  out  of  their  ovm 
allocations  in  times  of  low  flow.  This  re- 
quirement Is  to  be  waived  as  soon  as  wa- 
ter augmentation  can  be  satisfied.  The 
bill  provides  for  exhaustive  studies  of 
methods  by  which  new  water  may  be 
brought  into  the  Colorado  River.  How- 
ever, to  overcome  the  objections  of  the 
Columbia  River  States  who  feared  that 
these  studies  might  establish  the  feasi- 
bility of  interbasin  water  transfers  from 
the  Columbia  to  the  Colorado  River — the 
biU  provides  for  a  10-year  moratorium 
before  .such  transbasin  diversion  works 
can  be  studied. 

Instead  of  an  earlier  provision  that  two 
Federal  hydroelectric  dams  be  built  at 
locations  near  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park,  the  present  bill  includes  a 
provision  for  purchasing  electric  power 
from  a  coal-fueled  generating  plant 
whose  construction  has  been  planned  by 
a  combine  of  private  utilities  and  public 
power  agencies. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  separate  lower 
development  fund  and  authorizes  ap- 
proximately $832  million  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  central  Arizona  project 
and  an  additional  $100  million  for  the 
construction  of  distribution  and  drainage 
facilities. 

Into  the  lower  Colorado  development 
fimd  will  be  paid  all  appropriations  for 
the  central  Arizona  project;  all  revenues 
from  the  Boulder  Canyon  and  Parker- 
Davis  projects  after  they  are  paid  for; 
and  all  revenues  from  the  Arizona- 
Nevada  portion  of  the  Pacific  Northwest- 
Paciflc  Southwest  power  intertie,  after 
other  repayment  obligations  have  l>een 
met. 

Another  praiseworthy  feature  is  the  di- 
rection to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  continue  Inventory  the  Colorado  Ba- 
sin's water  resources  and  to  study  the 
long  range  needs  of  all  Basin  States,  with 
a  view  toward  recommending  the  most 
feasible  plans  for  meeting  the  projected 
needs.  Here,  too,  New  Mexico  stands  to 
benefit  by  the  acquisition  of  additional 
waters  in  the  future. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  this  measure, 
while  perhaps  not  perfect  In  every  re- 
spect, is  a  commendable  effort  and  should 
be  adopted  by  this  body. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 
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The  PRESDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  INTERNAITONAL  ANTIDUMP- 
INQ  CODE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
obliged  to  make  clear  the  serious  doubts 
I  have  about  the  wisdom  of  the  amend- 
ment which  was  adcH?ted  last  Monday 
concerning  the  International  Antldump- 
Uig  Code. 

In  purely  procedural  terms,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  manner  In  which  the 
amendment  was  brought  to  and  consid- 
ered on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  In  the 
first  place,  a  full  year  passed  between  the 
time  the  Antidumping  Code  was  signed 
and  the  time  it  entered  into  force— July 
1,  1968.  Yet,  the  Committee  on  Finance 
saw  fit  to  hold  its  hearing  only  a  few  days 
before  July  1.  Is  this  the  proper  way  to 
deal  with  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party? 

In  the  second  place,  I  have  the  im- 
pression that  the  amendment  was 
adopted  last  Monday  in  a  rather  hasty 
fashion,  with  no  time  afforded  for  any 
debate  with  respect  to  the  consequences 
of  its  enactment.  It  is,  after  all,  a  fairly 
serious  matter  for  the  United  States  to 
withdraw  from  an  agreement  after  it  has 
taken  effect.  Yet  Monday's  proceeding, 
with  only  a  handful  of  Senators  in  the 
Chamber,  would  suggest  a  rather  cavalier 
approach  to  international  agreements. 

On  substantive  grounds,  I  find  the 
amendment  objectionable  in  several  re- 

sppcts 

First,  the  amendment  will  In  all  likeli- 
hood lead  the  other  signatories  to  give  up 
the  code.  There  is  no  possibility  of  our 
benefiting  from  the  code  while  not  ap- 
plying It  ourselves. 

Second,  the  amendment  will  deprive 
U.S.  exporters  of  decided  advantages. 
The  code  will  insure — for  the  first  time — 
Canada's  use  of  an  injury  standard.  The 
code  will  also  avoid  arbitrary  antidimip- 
ing  actions  taken  without  giving  notice 
to  the  exporter  or  affording  him  an  op- 
portunity to  defend  himself. 

Third,  the  amendment  will  force  the 
umted  States  to  violate  its  International 
obligations.  This  is  l}ound  to  weaken  con- 
fidence in  our  word  and  in  our  foreign 
trade  policy — at  a  time  when  we  badly 
need  to  Improve  our  trade  balance. 

Foiuth,  if  an  action  is  taken  by  the 
Treasury  Department  or  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission which  is  felt  to  be  Inconsistent 
with  the  Antidumping  Act,  recourse  may 
be  had  to  the  Ctistoms  Court.  The  Judi- 
cial—and not  the  legislative— form  would 
seem  to  be  the  more  appropriate  and 
effective  In  such  a  case. 

Hfth,  the  amendment  goes  beyond 
repudiating  the  antidumping  code.  It 
freezes  the  administration  of  the  Anti- 
dumping Act,  mitiring  new  regulations  of 
the  Treasiiry  Department  or  the  Tariff 
Commission  impossible  without  a  new  act 
of  Congress.  It  also  overturns  two  prac- 
tices of  the  Treasury  Department  which 
are  consistent  with  the  basic  premise  of 
the  Antidumping  Act — once  there  is  no 
chance  of  dumped  imports  injuring  a 
domestic  industry,  a  dumping  case  may 
properly  be  closed  out. 


My  basic  objection  to  the  amendment, 
however,  is  that  it  is  completely  pre- 
mature. It  assumes  and  decides— before 
a  single  dumping  case  has  been  decided 
in  light  of  the  provisions  of  the  smtl- 
dimiping  code — that  the  code  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  Antidumpmg  Act.  What- 
ever abstract  arguments  may  be  made  on 
either  side  of  this  l^ue,  it  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  only  prudent  and  reasonable  to 
await  some  decisions  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  Tariff  Commission  in 
specific  cases. 

Siu^ly,  we  would  run  no  great  risk  in 
doing  so,  especially  since,  as  I  understand 
it,  any  action  allegedly  inconsistent  with 
the  Antldimiplng  Act  may  be  tested  in  the 
Customs  Coiut.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
prejudge  the  Issue  of  consistency  now  Is 
virtually  certain  to  bring  about  the  col- 
lapse of  the  antidumping  code  and  the 
loss  of  Its  benefits  to  U.S.  industries. 

In  short,  I  very  much  hope  that,  when 
the  bill  emerges  from  conference,  It  will 
not  force  the  United  States  to  repudiate 
the  antidumping  code.  Instead,  it  should 
allow  time  In  which  the  relationship  of 
the  code  to  the  Antidumping  Act  can  be 
objectively  reviewed  in  terms  of  specific 
decisions  dealing  with  concrete  cases. 


VINDICTTVENESS  OP  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  SERVICE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  cor- 
respondence from  and  concerning  Mr. 
Donald  H.  Ganser,  Director,  program 
field  service  division.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Etevelopment,  region 
IV.  Chicago,  m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  Housing  and 

Urban  Development, 
Chicago,  III..  January  31,  1968. 
Subject:   Internal  Revenue  Service 
Senate  Judiciary  SuBCOMMirreE  on  Admin- 
istrative Practice  and  Procedure, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  At  present  I  am  employed  as 
Director  of  the  Program  Pleld  Service  Divi- 
sion, Metropolitan  Development  Office,  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Region  IV,  Chicago,  lUinols.  I  am  In 
my  sixth  year  with  the  Department  and  Its 
predecessor  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency. 

Prior  to  my  employment  with  the  Federal 
Government  I  was  connected  with  a  con- 
struction firm  In  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
which  went  defunct  six  years  ago.  Being  an 
officer  of  the  Arm  I  was  held  responsible 
(contingent  liability  on  performance  and 
payment  bonds)  for  thousands  of  dollars  of 
debts  Incurred  by  the  company. 

An  insurance  company  who  had  issued  the 
performance  and  payment  bonds  on  the  con- 
struction projects  and  who  wa«  the  major 
creditor  advised  me  to  file  bankruptcy.  They 
pointed  out  that  their  judgment  against  me 
was  good  for  twenty  years  and  that  should 
I  accumulate  or  Inherit  any  funds  during 
that  period  they  could  attach  It. 

Before  filing  bankruptcy,  however,  the 
credltorB  of  the  defunct  Arm  had  cleaned 
me  out — ^my  home,  life  insurance,  savings, 
etc.  Such  are  the  hazards  of  the  business 
world.  In  addition,  even  though  I  waa  duly 
adjudged  a  bsoiknipt,  approximately  $5000 
In  accounts  payable  was  not  discharged  In 
the  bankruptcy.  These  were  personal  debts 


which  I  felt  morally  responsible  to  pay.  These 
accounts  together  with  the  attorney's  fee  for 
filing  the  bankruptcy  I  have  been  dUlgently 
trying  to  pay. 

As  a  result  of  the  personal  loss  suffered  by 
reason  of  being  an  officer  of  the  defunct  cor- 
poration, I  Usted  a  loss  of  $9500  on  my  1964 
Income  tax  return.  It  waa  subsequently  au- 
dited and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
claimed  that  I  could  not  take  this  entire  loss 
m  one  year,  but  could  only  take  a  loss  not  to 
exceed  $1000  in  any  one  year  with  balance 
of  the  loss  carried  forward  to  future  years. 
At  the  time  I  disputed  their  ruling  but  not 
having  any  resources  to  engage  an  attorney 
or  tax  consultant  demand  was  made  upon 
me  to  pay  an  additional  tax  in  the  amount 
of  $1658  Which  with  Interest  added  amounted 
to  approximately  $2000  as  of  November.  1967. 
Not  having  the  funds  to  pay  this  tax  I  was 
subsequently  requested  to  report  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Office  at  5817  West  Madison 
Street,  Chicago.  lUinols,  at  which  time  I  was 
requested  to  file  a  Statement  of  Financial 
Condition,  Form  433-AB.  which  I  did  on 
August  30,  1967.  copy  of  which  is  enclosed. 
Subsequent  to  this  I  was  called  Into  their 
office  and  interrogated  by  Messrs.  Keckeisen 
and  George  Suzuki.  I  wish  to  state  here  and 
now  that  they  were  threatening,  arrogant, 
insulting  and  obnoxious  in  their  treatment 
of  me.  If  I  had  not  gone  through  this  experi- 
ence myself,  I  would  never  have  believed  that 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  allowed  to  treat  fellow  Federal  Govern- 
ment employees  In  this  manner,  much  less 
citizens  of  this  country. 

The  result  of  this  conference  was  that  I 
vra«  to  pay  them  $200  per  month  and  they 
requested  that  I  sign  a  "Payment  Agree- 
ment", Form  433-D,  copy  enclosed.  I  showed 
them  a  list  of  my  monthly  expenses  and  in- 
come which  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  I 
could  not  pay  more  than  $50  per  month 
towards  this  reassessment  of  taxes  due.  They 
were  unable  to  find  b<  that  I  could  eliminate 
from  my  monthly  expenses,  but  neverthe- 
less insisted  that  I  was  to  pay  the  sum  of 
$200  per  month.  They  further  Informed  me 
that  If  I  did  not  they  would  levy  against  my 
salary  and  my  wife's,  which  they  did.  Tlie 
"Payment  Agreement"  that  they  tried  to 
coerce  me  into  signing  has  the  statement  "I. 
therefore,  request  the  privilege  of  paying 
such  taxes  as  follows:".  This  was  not  ray  re- 
quest but  the  demand  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service. 

At  no  time  did  I  dispute  the  tax  due.  In 
fact,  I  wish  I  could  pay  it  off  at  once  to  get 
them  oS  my  back.  I  offered  to  pay  $50  per 
month  xmtll  Jime  of  1968  when  the  expense 
of  two  sons  In  college  would  cease  for  a 
couple  of  months  and  I  could  pay  more  on 
the  account.  In  addition  this  would  have 
given  me  additional  time  to  clean  up  some 
previous  incurred  obligations. 

Based  on  Uie  audit  of  my  1964  tax  return 
and  the  subsequent  decision  by  Internal 
Service  that  $1000  was  the  maximum  allow- 
able lose  In  any  one  year,  I  filed  an  amend- 
ment of  my  1965  income  tax  return  claiming 
the  $1000  ajanual  loss  that  Internal  Revenue 
Service  had  approved.  This  amendment  re- 
sults in  a  credit  of  $250.94  against  my  tex 
deficiency.  Acknowledgment  of  this  claim 
was  made  by  Internal  Revenue  on  July  21, 
1967,  copy  enclosed. 

To  date,  after  two  additional  letters,  I 
have  not  received  this  refund  nor  wUl  the 
Chicago  office  of  Internal  Revenue  admit  re- 
ceiving the  refund,  nor  wUl  they  credit  my 
accoimt  with  this  sum  due  me.  In  the  mean- 
time. Internal  Revenue  Services  continues 
to  harass  me. 

Also  enclosed  Is  a  letter  from  me  to  my 
superior,  Mr.  Francis  D.  Fisher,  Regional 
Administrator  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Develc^ment,  explaining  to 
him  the  circumstances  after  Internal  Reve- 
nue had  levied  against  my  salary.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  my  letter,  Mr.  Plsher  wrote  to  Mr. 
E.  C.  Ooyle,  Jr.,  District  Director  of  the  In- 
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kth.  I  also  felt  I  could 
$78  for  a  total  of  $200 
their  original  demand 
was  Informed  that  this 
they  would  demand  In 


what  (oev 


pa  d 


(thai  ks 


o  1 


WhCQ 


money 


I  Ser  Ice 
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a  surprise.  Without  any 

er  to  my  obligations 

clothing,    education    ex- 

manded  that  I  pay  $300 

subsequent  months  until 

When  I  stated  that  I 

$300  per  month,  they 

my  problem  and  If  not 

against  my  salary  and 


F»y 


am  ended 


$150  and  together  with 

to   three  pay   periods 

them  $300  m  January.  I 

paying  $300  per  month 

Revenue   Service.   When   I 

I  would  receive  credit 

1965  return,   they 

nothing  to  do  with  this 

another  office  Involved  and 

to   intercede   they  re- 

llj  was  up  to  me  to  see  to 

'.  ref  I  nd. 

inderstand  how  a  branch 

Gqvernment   is   allowed   to 

due  them  and  is  un- 

cfedlt  monies  due  me. 

that  you  use  your  good 

e  time  for  me  in  which 

Revenue  Service.  In  ad- 

ou  will  put  a  stop  to  the 

Inflicted  on  me  and 

citizens    by    the    Internal 


SOI  le 
tte^ 


year,  as  you  well  know, 

action  on  your  part  In 

behalf  of  other  citizens 

afeuse  of  Internal  Revenue 

>articularly  Messrs.  John 

Juzukt,  Charles  A.  Parks, 

Manager,  I  will  do  every- 

and  In  my  position  to 

persons  who  will  stop  the 

tapo"  tactics  of  the  In- 


you  rs, 

Donald  H.  Gansoi, 
Director,  Program  i  Field  Service  Division. 


FoaiST  Park.  III., 

February  9. 1968. 
Mr.  DONALB  H.  Oanskk 

Forest  Park,  III. 

DKAB  Ma.  Oansex:  Thank  you  for  your 
recent  letter  concerning  your  dlfflcultlea 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Have  asked  the  Commissioner  for  a  report 
and  win  write  you  again  as  soon  as  I  receive 
a  reply. 
Kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  V.  Long, 

Chairman. 

U.S.  Senatt, 
February  9, 1968. 
Mr.  Donald  H.  Ganscr, 
Forest  Park,  III. 

'"'  Respectfully  referred  to  IRS  Commissioner 
Sheldon  S.  Cohen  for  such  consideration  as 
the  communication  herewith  submitted  may 
warrant,  and  jor  a  report  thereon.  In  dupli- 
cate to  accompany  return  of  inclosure. 
By  direction  of 

E:dward  V.  LoNC. 

U.S.  Senate. 

U.S.  Trsasurt  Dxpabtment,  In- 
ternal Reventtk  Smvicx,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

February  12. 1968. 
Hon.  Edward  V.  Lono, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  This  will  acknowledge 
your  commurUcatlon  of  February  9,  1968, 
with  which  you  enclosed  correspondence 
from  Mr.  Donald  H.  Ganser,  1078  Des  Plalnes, 
Forest  Park,  Illinois. 

Your  communication  Is  receiving  atten- 
tion, and  we  will  send  you  a  reply  as  soon 
as  possible. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Sheldon  S.  Corxn, 

Commissioner. 

U.S.  Treasurt  Department, 

Internal  Revcnttc  Service. 
Washington,  D.C,  April  3,  1968. 
Hon.  Edward  V.  Long, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  This  has  further  ref- 
erence to  your  communlcttlon  of  February  9, 
1968,  with  which  you  forwarded  the  enclosed 
letter  from  Mr.  Donald  H.  Qariser,  1078  Des 
Plalnes,  Forest  Park,  Illinois,  concerning  a 
Federal  Income  tax  problem. 

We  have  obtained  a  report  from  our  District 
Director  in  Chicago  Indicating  that  the  tax 
in  question  is  1964  Income  tax  on  which  there 
is  still  a  balance  due  amo\inting  to  $992.50. 
The  report  states  also  that  Mr.  Oanser's  re- 
turns for  1966  and  1966  are  presently  being 
examined,  and  the  results  of  these  examina- 
tions may  either  decrease  or  Increase  the  tax- 
payer's total  outstanding  tax  liabilities. 

Mr.  Ganser  has  complained  In  his  letter 
that  the  conduct  of  our  field  people  In  deal- 
ing with  him  has  been  Improper  and  Inap- 
propriate under  the  circumstances.  Our  Dis- 
trict Director  has  made  a  complete  review  of 
the  facts  In  this  case  and  has  assured  us  that 
he  finds  no  evidence  of  lack  of  courtesy  or  of 
departure  from  our  regular  collection  pro- 
cedures applicable  In  such  cases.  It  la  true 
that  our  field  people  have  been  consistently 
firm  In  their  approach  to  collecting  the  tax 
which  Is  due.  We  are  certain  you  appreciate 
the  necessity  for  reasonable  Ormness  In  our 
approach  to  the  entire  matter  of  collecting 
delinquent  taxes,  and  we  consistently  require 
our  field  people  to  observe  the  rights  of  all 
Individuals  with  whom  they  come  In  contact. 

As  you  know,  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
makes  no  provision  for  Installment  pay- 
ments of  Income  tax  obligations.  However, 
In  carrying  out  our  responsibility  for  collect- 
ing taxes  which  become  due,  our  field  offices 


may  exercise  forbearance  In  cases  where  the 
taxpayer  would  suffer  undue  hardship  If  re- 
quired to  make  Immediate  full  payment  of 
bis  delinquent  taxes.  In  hardship  cases  our 
people  seek  solutions  which  will  provide  for 
liquidation  of  delinquent  taxes  In  a  man- 
ner that  Is  commensurate  with  the  tax- 
payer's financial  circumstances.  We  must 
emphasize,  however,  that  it  is  only  in  actual 
hardship  cases — and  not  In  cases  where  a 
taxpayer  would  merely  be  inconvenienced  by 
the  necessity  of  taUng  care  of  his  tax  ob- 
ligation—that our  field  offices  may  exercise 
discretion  in  the  matter  of  Immediate  col- 
lection. 

In  Mr.  Oanser's  case,  our  field  people  asked 
blm  for  a  financial  statement  when  he  Indi- 
cated be  was  unable  to  make  Immediate  full 
payment  of  the  amount  due.  On  the  basis  of 
this  statement,  and  an  analysis  of  his  In- 
come and  expenses,  our  Revenue  Officer  con- 
cluded that  the  taxpayer  could  make  pay- 
ments of  at  least  $200.00  per  month  without 
suffering  undue  hardship.  Mr.  Ganser  re- 
fused to  agree  to  such  a  payment  schedule, 
and  stated  he  would  pay  $50.00  per  month. 
This  was  unacceptable  to  the  Service  as  it 
did  not  represent  his  maximum  ability  to 
meet  this  delinquent  obligation.  According- 
ly, a  levy  was  served  on  the  taxpayer's  em- 
ployer, and  a  collection  of  $460.41  was  made 
through  this  process  on  October  4,  1967. 

A  subsequent  proposal  was  made  by  the 
taxpayer  calling  for  payment  of  $100.00  on 
November  20,  to  be  followed  by  a  like 
amount  on  December  20,  after  which  the 
financial  statement  would  be  re-evaluated. 
When  it  appeared  that  the  payment  due  No- 
vember 23  was  not  received  on  time,  an- 
other levy  was  served  on  November  28.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Ganser  furnished  evidence  of  pay- 
ment so  this  levy  was  released  the  follow- 
ing day.  Another  payment  was  made  on  De- 
cember 20,  at  which  time  a  review  of  Mr. 
Ganser's  financial  condition  was  made,  and 
payments  of  $300.00  per  month  were  orally 
agreed  upon.  Although  the  taxpayer  refused 
to  sign  this  agreement,  he  made  a  payment 
of  this  amount  in  January,  February,  and 
March  1968.  We  hope  the  taxpayer  will  con- 
tinue to  make  payments  which  represent 
his  maximum  ability  so  that  our  field  peo- 
ple will  not  find  It  necessary  to  make  fur- 
ther use  of  enforced  collection  action.  We 
have  every  confidence  that  If  Mr.  Ganser 
vrtll  display  a  sincere  desire  to  cooperate 
fully  In  taking  care  of  this  obligation,  our 
people  will  do  everything  they  can  to  be 
helpful. 

We  appreciate  yotir  interest  In  this  case 
and  your  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  It.  If  we  can  be  of  further  service, 
please  let  us  know.  For  your  Information,  we 
are  addressing  a  similar  letter  to  another 
member  of  Congress  who  inquired  about  thU 
case. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Srxldon  S.  Cohxn, 

Commissioner. 

Dkpartmknt  or  Housing  and  Urban, 
Developmznt, 

Chicago,  III,.  September  4,  1968. 
Ron.  Edward  V.  Long, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  I  have  previously 
written  to  you  regarding  my  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
appreciated  your  reply. 

I  finally  was  able  to  borrow  the  money 
from  friends  and  pay  IRS  their  claimed  tax 
deficiency  for  the  year  1964. 

However,  your  letter  to  the  IRS  has  only 
resulted  In  their  iMlng  more  vindictive  than 
ever.  They  have  now  re-audlted  my  1965  tax 
return  and  are  disallowing  a  bad  debt  In 
the  amount  of  $13,671.06  resulting  in  a  claim 
of  $3,108.43  m  additional  Income  tax  due. 
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My  tax  return  for  the  year  1966  was  pre- 
viously audited  and  found  acceptable.  I  am 
enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  signed  by  Wil- 
liam L.  Rohter,  Chief.  Office  Audit  Branch, 
confirming  this  fact. 

I  don't  know  how  you,  as  an  elected  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  can  allow  a  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  put  me  in  a  posi- 
tion of  double  Jeopardy.  Even  an  accused 
murderer,  If  found  Innocent,  cannot  be  tried 
again  and  found  guilty. 

I'm  sure  no  one  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  allow  the  Department  I  work  for 
to  approve  a  one  and  a  half  million  dollar 
grant  for  some  community  under  the  Water 
and  Sewer  Facilities  Grant  Program  and  then 
three  years  later  reverse  our  decision  and 
tell  them  to  pay  us  back. 

I  plead  with  you  to  intercede  for  me  and 
see  to  it  that  IBS  is  prevented  from  making 
this  assessment  and  stop  their  further  har- 
assment of  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  H.  Ganser, 

Director. 

U.S.    TREAStTRT    Department,    In- 
ternal REVENT7E  Service,  West 

AREAOmCE, 

Chicago,  III.,  November  21. 1966. 
D.  H.  and  V.  M.  Ganser, 
forest  Park,  III.: 

Our  recent  examination  of  your  income 
tax  liability  for  the  year  shown  above  dis- 
closes that  no  change  is  necessary.  Your  re- 
turn is  accepted  as  filed. 

If   your   return   indicated   a    refund,   the 
amount  due  will  be  forwarded  to  you  within 
30-35  days  from  the  date  of  this  letter  with- 
out further  action  on  your  part. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  L.  Rohter, 

District  Director. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
this  correspondence  illustrates  perfectly 
the  vindlctiveness  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service. 

Mr.  Oanser  wrote  to  me  in  Jsoiuary, 
1968,  about  his  difficulty  with  IRS  with 
respect  to  his  1964  Income  tax  return. 
Although  I  tried  to  Intercede  in  his  be- 
half. It  was  to  no  avail.  However,  this 
is  not  the  point  of  the  story. 

Not  only  was  I  imsuccessful  in  per- 
suading IRS  to  be  more  reasonable  In 
its  collection  tactics;  my  congressional 
inquiry  brought  on  further  vrrath  on  the 
part  of  IRS.  As  the  correspondence 
shows,  IRS  went  back  and  reaudited 
another  tax  year  which  they  had  pre- 
viously audited  and  approved.  Needless 
to  say,  this  reaudlt  came  up  with  a  dif- 
ferent answer. 

Mr.  Ganser  has  written  me  further 
for  help. 

How  can  I  help? 

How  can  any  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive help? 

Any  inquiry,  any  suggestion,  by  any- 
one, merely  brings  down  more  wrath  by 
IRS;  and  any  taxpayer  who  carmot  af- 
ford the  fanciest  tax  lawyer  simply  has 
to  silently  endure  the  lash. 

Such  are  the  powers  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  In  the  fall  of  1968 — 
powers  given  to  them  by  Congress. 


cerely  devoted  to  progress  with  justice 
should — indeed  must,  if  they  value  their 
intellectual  honesty — favorably  consider 
the  candidacy  of  Richard  M.  Nixon  for 
President. 

The  article  also  Includes  a  most  in- 
formative discussion  of  the  words  "lib- 
eral" and  "conservative."  I  have  long 
found  that  such  labels  are  often  used  to 
confuse  the  unsuspecting  voter  rather 
than  to  help  clarify  a  given  candidate's 
political  views.  It  is  encouraging  to  find 
that  the  editors  of  the  New  Republic 
seem  to  believe  that  a  full  discussion  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  record  may  well  dispel  the 
tendency  in  certain  quarters  to  apply  one 
label  or  another  to  his  views. 

Mr.  President,  since  not  everyone  is  in 
the  habit  of  regularly  reading  the  New 
Republic,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  from  the  June  1  issue  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


CANDIDACY  OF  RICHARD  M. 
NIXON 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
Republic  has  shown  fine  editorial  judg- 
ment in  publishing  an  excellent  article 
on  why  those  intellectuals  who  are  sln- 


Wht  I  Am  for  Nixon 

(By  Robert  H.  Bork,  professor  of  law  at  Yale 

University) 

Subscribers  to  The  New  Republic  are  not 
precisely  the  audience  one  might  choose  for 
an  exposition  of  the  superior  merits  of 
Richard  Nixon.  I  would  guess  that  no  advo- 
cate has  faced  a  less  promising  jury  since 
Daniel  Webster  represented  Jabez  Stone.  The 
difficulty  is  twofold.  I  suppose  that  I  am  ad- 
dressing an  audience  In  the  advanced  stages 
of  "liberalism"  (the  quotation  marks  are  not 
meant  to  be  offensive  and  will  be  explained 
subsequently),  which  means  that  I  must 
argue,  first,  that  Nixon  is  not  the  man  they 
think  he  Is,  and,  second,  that  the  political 
attitudes  and  responses  they  have  cultivated 
throughout  their  adult  lives  are  mistaken 
and,  in  these  times,  dangerous. 

The  "liberal"  aversion  to  Nixon  as  a  per- 
sonality is  often  expressed  In  cliches  about 
"Image"  and  "sincerity."  These  factors  are 
stressed  so  heavily  that  It  often  sounds  as 
though  there  were  not  substantive  problems 
to  be  dealt  with  but  only  the  question  of 
which  man  can  best  project  compassion  and 
concern.  Yet  we  are  obliged  to  remember  that 
It  does  make  a  difference  whether  one  solu- 
tion rather  than  another  Is  applied,  and  that 
reactions  to  false  solutions  by  men  who  raise 
expectations   highest  may   be   aU   the   more 
bitter  and  violent  for  that  very  reason.  This 
rather  empty  concern  with  marginal  differ- 
ences in  Images  may  be  due  In  part  to  the 
depressing  difficulty  of  the  problems  we  face. 
In   The  Lonely  Crowd  David  Rlesman  ob- 
served that  as  audiences  lose  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  judge  the  technical  compe- 
tence of  public  performers,  they  are  likely  to 
begin    judging    qualities    such    as   sincerity 
which,  often  quite  erroneously,  they  Imagine 
themselves  able  to  detect.  The  seeming  in- 
tractability of  our  national  problems  may  be 
having  the  same  effect  upon  our  modes  of 
assessing   presidential   candidates.   Professor 
Rlesman's  article  on  "McCarthy  &  Kennedy" 
In  this  journal  (April  13)   could  be  read  aa 
evidence  that  he  has  succumbed  to  the  syn- 
drome he  identified.  Perhaps  we  are  becom- 
ing a  nation  of  other-directed  voters,  but  I 
have  yet  to  be  persuaded  that  we  ought  to. 

The  core  of  the  personal  charge  against 
Nixon  Is  that  he  Is  somehow  "opportunistic." 
What  does  it  mean  to  say  that  a  politician 
on  the  national  scene  Is  opportunistic?  If  It 
means  that  he  Is  pragmatic,  that  he  is  will- 
ing to  take  tactical  advantage  of  his  oppo- 
nent's mistakes,  I  would  suppose  that  to  be 
part  of  the  definition  of  his  calling.  The 
charge  Is  a  UtUe  like  calling  a  trial  lawyer 
gUb  or  a  surgeon  adroit.  If  the  indictment 
means  that  Nixon  is  Ukely  to  change  funda- 


mental poflltlons  for  the  sake  of  apparent 
political  advantage,   then   I  think   It  flatly 
false.  Nixon  is  comparable  in  this  respect  to 
McCarthy  and  Humphrey.  Though  I  might 
not  know  In  advance  what  either  of   them 
would  say  about  a  particular  question,  and 
though  I  would  expect  them  to  tack  and  trim 
according  to  the  winds  of  the  moment,  I 
would  also  feel  confident  of  their  general  lo- 
cation on  the  ideological  spectrum.  So  with 
Nixon.   One  can   predict  the  general   ranga 
within  which  his  programs,  as  well  as  his 
rhetoric,  will  be  found.  That  Is  why  I  am 
able  to  feel  a  degree  of  admiration  for  all 
three  men.  Their  opportunism  is  tactical,  not 
strategic.  There  appear  to  be  several  reasons 
for   the   refiexlve  "liberal"   attitude   toward 
Nixon,  none  of  them  Intellectually  admirable. 
One  of  Nixon's  tralto  most  Irritating  to  the 
moderate  left  is  his  refusal  to  fit  the  stereo- 
type of  a  "conservative."  Few  things  are  more 
intensely  frustrating  than  finding  an  obsti- 
nate and  willful  reasonableness  In  an  ad- 
versary. It  must  be  difficult  enough  having 
to   judge   the   stylistic   differences    between 
McCarthy  and  Humphrey  (on  domestic  issues 
there  is  hardly  anything  more  than  that  to 
base  a  choice  upon)    without  having  your 
mind   diverted   by   the   substance   of    what 
Nixon  Is  saying.  RockefeUer  is  less  disturbing 
to   "liberals"   because   his   program  is  suf- 
ficiently like  that  of  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates so  that  he  may  be  judged  by  the  same 
criterion  of  marginal  differences  in  style. 

Richard  Nixon  is  doubly  troublesome  be- 
cause hla  basic  values  are  actually  the  val- 
ues espoused  by  the  moderate  left  but  his 
means  of  Implementation  are  different.  On 
the  issue  of  means,  moreover,  he  has  a  strong 
case,  one  that  not  only  poses  difficult  Intel- 
lectual questions  but  challenges  the  presup- 
positions of  the  "liberal"  left.  That  portion 
of  the  Democrats'  philosophy  which  Is  dis- 
tinctively theirs  is  also  Intellectually  bank- 
rupt and  that  fact  Is  pressing  upon  the 
awareness  of  many  "liberals."  One  should 
expect  the  creation  of  defense  mechanisms  to 
delay  that  realization,  and  the  conversion  of 
intellectual  Issues  into  moral  Issues  is  a 
splendid  adaptive  device  for  obsolete  political 
philosophies.  Hence  the  repeated  suggestion 
that  Nixon  Is  not  acceptable  on  moral 
grounds.  If  morals  refer  to  honestly  held 
values,  Richard  Nixon  Is  not  morally  disUn- 
guUhable — at  least  not  to  his  disadvantage — 
from  any  of  the  Democratic  presidential  as- 
pirants. We  have  not  come  to  the  point  where 
Intellectual  disagreement  about  ways  to 
achieve  shared  goals  can  be  termed  a  moral 
faUlng. 

There  Is.  finally,  working  against  Nixon  an 
Irrational  emotional  hangover  from  his  role 
In  the  Hiss  case.  Partisans  on  both  sides  of 
that  case  made  Hiss,  quite  improperly,  into 
the  symbol  of  the  entire  New  Deal  era.  Be^ 
lief  in  his  guilt  or  innocence  on  a  priori 
grounds  acquired  a  religious  intensity.  Nixon, 
being  primarily  responsible  for  the  intel- 
ligence and  tenacity  of  the  Investigation 
that  ultimately  brought  HUs  to  trial,  has 
suffered  unfairly  from  residual  animosities, 
though,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, his  performance  In  the  investigation 
was  to  hU  credit.  Nixon  has  surely  also  suf- 
fered for  being  labeled  a  strong  anticom- 
munlst  In  an  era  when  the  moral  stench  of 
Joe  McCarthy's  rampages  made  It  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  real  fish  and  red 
herrings. 

On  the  question  of  Nixon  as  a  man  (as 
distinguished  from  his  "Image"),  the  evi- 
dence. I  think,  is  clear  and  favorable.  He  is 
at  least  as  intelligent  as  any  of  his  major 
rivals  in  either  party.  He  has  had  a  broad 
and  intensive  experience  in  affairs  of  govern- 
ment and  at  every  stage  in  his  career  he  has 
worked  hard  and  ably.  He  Is  surely  better  in- 
formed than  most  of  his  rivals  on  questions 
of  foreign  poUcy,  where  his  pragmatism  is  a 
major  asset,  and  his  comments  on  domestic 
poUcy    are    balanced    and    thoughtful.    For 
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tboM  who  are  UtpressMl  by  tMtlmonlala, 
then  U,  among  ot:  ten,  the  opinion  of  James 
Reeton  who  nnds  nxon  haa  grown  and  ma- 
tured philosophies  ily  over  the  years. 

Nothing  about  f  Ixon  auggesta  tliat  he  de- 
■ervee  to  be  wrlttin  off  as  a  troflodyte,  or 
that  hla  argument  do  not  merit  the  respect 
of  reasoned  dlaagi  tement.  The  dismissal  of 
Nixon  upon  the  p  ursonal  grounds  so  often 
heard  la  frlvoloiu.  If  not  vicious.  Those  who 
take  their  poUUcs  sertously,  for  whom  the 
substance  of  govei  oment  la  more  Important 
than  the  pretty  p  easures  of  snidery,  ought 
not  to  lend  thems  ilves  to  this  "liberal"  var- 
iant of  antl-lnteU  ictuallsm.  But  aU  this  U 
rather  less  than  1:  tlf  the  Issue  since  I  tend 
to  agree  with  Ar  hur  SchlesUiser  Jr.  that 
"politics  Is  not  a  means  of  rewarding  per- 
sonal virtue.  It  Is  f  bove  all  a  means  of  meet- 
ing public  necessl  ties  and  fulfilling  public 
hopes."  In  these  t  irms,  the  crucial  subjects 
today  are  foreign  policy  and  domestic  ten- 
sions. 

The  Identlflcatlo  i  and  forwarding  of  long- 
run  American  Inte  eats  abroad  Is  an  intense- 
ly pragmatic  but  jaeas.  Nixon  appears  to 
possess  the  requl  Ite  knowledge,  calmness 
and  realism.  Rocki  feller,  as  Rlesman  noted, 
may  be  unsuitably  ideological  In  this  area. 
There  tt'no  reasoi  to  think  that  McCarthy 
l^  partldinarly  qui  Jlfled  on  the  subject  or 
that  he  has  appUi  d  himself  to  learning  It, 
and  Humphrey,  hi  i  loyal  defense  of  John- 
son's Vietnam  pol  cy  aside,  is  an  unknown 
quantity. 

The  area  in  whii  h  Ideological  distinctions 
are  appropriate  is  domestic  policy  and  it  Is 
here  that  Richard  Nixon  has  his  strongest 
case.  It  may  seem  stirprlsing  to  hear  Nixon 
deacribed  as  the  rej  resentatlve  of  an  ideology, 
but  It  Is  both  acci  urate  and  the  factor  that 
makes  him  an  Im;  K)rtant  national  figure.  I 
would  not  overdraw  '  the  picture;  we  are  deal- 
ing with  difference  .  In  emphasis,  not  dichot- 
omies; but  differei  ces  in  emphasis  are  cru- 
cial and  tend  to  cu  nulate  over  time. 

At  the  beginnlE  j  of  this  plsce  I  placed 
quotation  marks  around  the  word  "liberal" 
when  using  it  to  <  lenote  persons  occupying 
moderately  leftlab  josltions,  such  as  McCar- 
thy, Humphrey  an  1  Rockefeller.  My  reason 
was  that  such  p«  rsons  have  no  exclusive 
claim  to  that  title.  All  of  the  mainstream  of 
American  political  thought  Is  liberal,  if  we 
use  the  word  prop  irly  to  indicate  the  polit- 
ical outlook  whose  goals  are  freedom,  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  and  rising  living  stand- 
ards. In  this  corre<  t  sense  of  the  word,  Rich- 
ard Nixon  Is  as  lib  sral  as  Hubert  Humphrey 
and  Bugene  McCar  hy  ever  dreamed  of  being. 
The  difference  beti  een  Nixon  and  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  :ontenders,  the  difference 
between  the  domln  int  tendencies  of  the  Re- 
publican and  Dem  xsratio  Parties,  is  largely 
about  means  to  ag:  eed  ends,  and  may  fairly 
be  said.  I  think,  to  correspond  to  the  differ- 
ences between  two  itrands  of  liberalism  that 
I  call,  for  want  of  better  names,  "classical" 
and  "coUectlTlst." 

The  dominant  Id  ologlcal  core  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  In  01  r  Ume  is  collectlvist  lib- 
eralism while,  by  1  ccldent,  intuition,  or  de- 
sign, that  of  the  Republicans  Is  classical 
liberalism.  That  6  Istlnctton  Is  one  we  are 
bound  to  take  Int  >  account  If  we  ask,  not 
which  candidate  h  «  the  better  image  or  the 
greater  command  (  f  the  rhetoric  of  compas- 
sion, but  which  ca:  idldate  and  which  philos- 
ophy will  produce  In  the  Immediate  future 
and  20  or  30  years  hence  a  freer,  more  pros- 
perous, and  more  1  table  American  society. 

Oollectlvlst  llbeiallsm  Is  an  Increasingly 
self-defeating  phiU  sophy  because  It  attempts 
to  achieve  liberal  ( oals  through  tMlj  incon- 
sistent, illiberal  m  tans :  statlsm;  legal  coer- 
cion as  a  substltx  te  for  voluntary  action; 
central  planning  o '.  economic  and  social  re- 
lations. Not  only  lo  these  means  continu- 
ally encroach  uptn  the  freedom  liberals 
value,  but  they  hai »  not  dissipated  the  prob- 
lems they  were  Int  rodueed  to  solye.  Indeed, 


as  the  problems  grow  worse  and  the  bitter- 
ness among  us  greater,  as  riots  erupt  even 
where  welfare  programs  have  spent  more 
money  per  capita  than  is  conceivable  on  a 
national  scale,  "liberals"  have  displayed  signs 
of  panic  and  of  well-founded  doubt  that  their 
ancient  panaceas  offer  any  hope.  Yet,  they 
apparently  have  no  further  solutions  to  offer 
except  more  control  by  government,  and  we 
have  the  spectacle  of  candidates  competing 
in  the  round  numbers  of  billions  of  dollars 
they  promise  to  spend  if  elected. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  both  economic 
and  spiritual,  which  U  to  say  that  iU  solution 
requires  not  merely  the  alleviation  of  Negro 
poverty  but  the  encouragement  of  black  pride 
and  independence.  This  Is  one  reason  that 
merely  Increasing  welfare  payments,  how- 
ever lavishly,  and  building  more  public  hous- 
ing is  not  a  solution  and  indeed  may  make 
divisions  and  bitterness  deeper.  The  other 
reason,  specified  by  Nixon  with  considerable 
political  courage,  is  that  in  a  time  of  acute 
finfttn»tni  crisis,  when  inflation  may  wipe  out 
other  gains,  when  the  dollar  is  in  trouble 
abroad,  when  budget  cutting  has  actually  be- 
come politically  popular,  it  Is  simply  irre- 
sponsible to  promise  for  an  Indefinite  period 
virtually  vn»t«»*»i  increases  In  federal 
spending.  "One  thing  worse  than  not  keep- 
ing a  promise,"  he  said,  "U  making  a  promise 
that  cannot  be  kept."  And  even  if  the  prom- 
ises of  enormously  Increased  welfare  spend- 
ing could  be  kept,  does  anybody  think  they 
would  provide  an  answer?  Nixon  seems  quite 
accurate  when  he  says:  "For  too  long,  white 
America  has  sought  to  buy  off  the  Negro — 
and  to  buy  off  its  own  sense  of  guilt — with 
ever  more  programs  of  welfare,  of  public 
housing,  of  payments  to  the  poor,  but  not  tof 
anything  except  for  keeping  out  of  sight: 
payments  that  perpetuated  poverty,  and  that 
kept  the  endless,  dismal  cycle  of  depend- 
ence spinning  from  generation  to  generation." 
His  own  approach  la  to  try,  through  a  variety 
of  techniques,  to  build  strong.  Independent 
black  institutions  which  virlll  be  manned  by 
Negroes  at  all  levels.  Only  with  the  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  black  capitalism  will 
Negroes  be  brought  Into  the  main  economic 
stream,  finding  opportiinltles  at  all  levels  of 
business  and  the  professions,  and  building 
the  pride  and  independence  that  can  come 
only  with  economic  power  and  self-suffi- 
ciency. Vastly  increased  welfare  payments  are 
no  substitute  for  this  and  will  surely  have 
an  opposite  effect  upon  individual  and  racial 
pride. 

This  Is  not  an  argument  against  welfare 
programs  for  the  poor.  It  is  an  argimient 
that  nothing  worthwhile  will  be  accom- 
plished through  primary  reliance  upon  the 
continuous  escalation  of  such  programs, 
even  If  that  were  financially  and  politically 
feasible.  Nixon  proposes,  among  other  things, 
tax  incentives  to  businesses  that  locate  In 
core  dtles  or  rural  areas.  The  latter  sugges- 
tion Is  designed  not  merely  In  the  Interests 
of  equity  but  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the 
cities.  He  proposes  a  niunber  of  means  for 
making  capital  available  for  black-owned 
and  black-run  businesses,  for  advising  new 
Negro  enterprises  in  the  techniques  of  bixsl- 
nees  management,  for  giving  tax  credits  to 
businesses  that  train  and  upgrade  low- 
akllled  workers,  for  a  computer  Job  bank,  for 
Tir|ftK1"E  home  ownership  easier,  and  a  variety 
of  other  measures.  These  propoeals  are  im- 
portant because  they  are  within  our  finan- 
cial reach,  because  they  would  help  make 
Negroes  Independent  of  never-ending  govern- 
ment supervision,  because  they  would  provide 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  independent  deci- 
sion centers,  because  men  would  be  trained 
for  Jobs  that  the  market  has  determined  to 
exist  rather  than  for  Jobs  that  a  federal  bu- 
reaucracy has  Imagined,  often  Incorrectly,  to 
exist,  and  because  they  do  not  involve  the 
ever-lncre«slng  expansion  of  governmental 
control  over  individuals.  It  Is  easy  enough 
for  a  politician  to  talk  the  language  of  com- 


passion and  concern  but  hard  to  translate  It 
into  programs  that  have  a  chance  to  accom- 
plish the  ends  sought.  Richard  Nixon  ap- 
pears to  have  done  that  more  imaginatively 
and  realistically  than  any  other  candidate 
noT7  offering  himself  to  the  American  public 

Two  related  polnta  merit  brief  mention: 
the  appropriate  rhetoric  of  reform;  and  the 
political  alliances  that  affect  reform.  Nixon's 
rhetoric  has  been  notably  moderate  and 
steadying,  in  contrast  to  much  that  has  been 
divisive  if  not  semi-hysterical.  Nothing  Is  to 
be  gained  and  much  may  be  lost  if  public 
figures  continue,  for  instance,  to  lay  all  of 
the  Negroes'  problems  at  the  door  of  "white 
racism."  Ra<Msm  there  undoubtedly  has  been 
and  continues  to  be,  but  It  is  neither  accu- 
rate nor  helpful  to  attribute  all  difficulties 
to  it.  Both  whites  and  blacks  are  made  re- 
sentful and  energies  are  diverted  from  the 
constructive  action,  governmental  and  indi- 
vidual, that  can  improve  matters. 

The  problem  of  rhetoric  Is  not  confined  to 
racial  tensions,  however.  There  has  been  a 
notable  decline  in  the  civility  of  public  de- 
bate in  our  society  and  a  related  increase  in 
the  willingness  of  various  groups  to  abandcm 
discourse  altogether  in  favor  of  direct,  forc- 
ible action.  This  "fascism  of  the  left"  is  in- 
tolerable in  Itself  and  courts  the  danger  of 
provoking  a  violent  authoritarian  reaction. 
Much  of  the  anti-democratic,  anti-intellec- 
tual sentiment  and  action  displayed  by  the 
New  Left  and  others  surely  results  from  the 
overheated,  moralistic  denunciations  of  our 
society,  coupled  with  the  approval  of  direct 
action  by  fighting  groups,  that  we  have  heard 
for  so  long  from  the  old  left,  the  collectlvlst 
liberals.  Our  society,  far  from  being  "sick  to 
the  core,"  is  remarkably  free  and  stable,  but 
we  have  no  idea  bow  much  stress  of  this  sort 
it  can  withstand  and  it  would  be  well  not  to 
find  out.  Whatever  might  be  proper  in  a  so- 
ciety unaware  of  Its  problems,  we  at  this 
stage  in  our  development  do  not  require  lead- 
ers who  regularly  employ  the  rhetoric  of 
dlvlslveness,  guilt,  and  moral  condemnation. 
This  Is  rather  the  time  for  the  language  of 
constructive,  detailed  reform,  language  that 
seeks  to  preserve  our  processes  as  well  as  our 
moral  consensxis. 

The  problem  of  political  alliances  Is  equally 
crucial  to  reform.  The  Republican  center. 
which  Richard  Nixon  represents,  is  freer  to 
act  in  ways  that  matter  because  Ita  strength 
does  not  depend,  as  does  that  of  the  Demo- 
crats, upon  an  alliance  of  antagonistic 
special  Interest  groups.  I  doubt  that  most 
liberal  Democrau  realize  the  extent  to  which 
their  party  is  forced  into  bhe  most  extreme 
illiberal  measures  by  its  need  to  buy  the 
support  of  special  Interest  groups.  One  clear- 
cut  example  may  make  the  point  clear.  There 
is  in  modem  America  no  conceivable  excuse 
for  the  kind  of  minimum-wage  Increase  that 
the  Democratic  Administration  pushed 
through  last  year.  The  virtue  at  minimum- 
wage  legislation  is  an  article  of  faith  with 
collectlvlst  liberals,  but  Its  effects  and  the 
sources  of  its  real  political  appeal  are  far 
different  than  they  imagine.  The  popular 
myth  is  that  minimum  wages  redistribute 
wealth  from  wealthy  employers  to  poor  work- 
en.  The  plain  truth,  recognlzMl  by  econo- 
mists of  vridely  different  political  persuasions. 
Is  that  the  effect  of  such  laws  is  to  protect 
well-paid,  highly  skilled  workers  from  the 
competition  of  the  leas  skilled.  Laws  that 
raise  the  minimum  price  of  labor  mean  that 
the  first  to  be  fired  and  t.ie  last  to  be  hired 
are  the  less  skilled.  Olven  the  present  distri- 
bution of  skills  in  the  work  force,  hikes  in 
the  federal  minimum  wage  mean  unemploy- 
ment for  Negroes  and  particularly  for  Negro 
teenmgera  trying  to  enter  the  labor  market. 
The  introduction  of  the  $1  minimum  wage 
in  19M  created  the  first  striking  disparity 
between  white  and  nonwhlte  teenage  unem- 
ployment rates.  Each  new  increase  has  hit 
rural  and  urban  Negroes  harder  than  whites. 
The  net  effect  of  these  laws  is  to  deepen 
poverty  and  make  welfare  measures  more 
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expensive  and  less  effective.  The  DemocraU' 
support  of  high  and  rigid  minimum-wage 
laws  Is  not  due  solely  to  economic  naivete. 
DemocraUc  pollUcians  regularly  promise 
union  audlencee  Increases  in  the  federal 
minimum  wage  so  that  employers  will  not 
locate  new  plants  in  the  South.  Any  man  of 
even  moderate  Intelligence  knows  that  a 
policy  that  prices  Southern  blacks  and 
white>.  out  of  the  labor  market  also  prices 
Northern  blacks  into  unemployment.  This 
Is  hard  to  reconcile  with  concern  and  com- 
passion for  the  underprivileged;  It  is  easy 
to  reconcile  with  the  Democratic  reliance 
upon  union  chieftains  for  voting  strength. 

Republicans  do  not  have  those  debts  to 
pay;  they  have  a  generalised  support,  not  a 
coalition  of  mutually  antagonistic  in- 
terest groups.  The  supposed  Republican 
"alliance"  with  business  U  a  DemocraUc 
political  myth.  Business  is  a  group  with  con- 
flicting Interests  and  Republicans  could  not, 
if  they  wished,  barter  special  prtvUeges  for 
votes  with  the  business  commtinity  In  the 
way  Democrats  can  and  do  with  union  and 
farm  organizations.  The  Democratic  Party's 
dependence  upon  groups  seeking  special 
privileges  through  law  forces  that  party  when 
in  power  to  take  away  with  one  hand  what 
It  gives  with  the  other,  to  Infiate  and  tax  to 
make  up  for  the  damage  done  by  laws  like 
the  minimum  wage.  The  toll  in  wasted  hu- 
man lives  and  potential,  in  despondency,  in 
slum  living  conditions,  and  in  lasting  bitter- 
ness toward  American  society  from  this  one 
bit  of  class  legUlatlon  alone  U  Immeasurable 
but  clearly  enormous. 

The  case  of  Richard  Nixon,  then,  is  that 
he  represents  the  center  of  the  Republican 
Party  which  corresponds  roughly  to  the  po- 
litical philosophy  of  classical  liberalism.  The 
election  of  Nixon  as  President  would  be  the 
election  of  a  man  who  fully  shares  liberal 
values  and  who  goes  about  achieving  them 
In  realistic  ways  that  maximize  the  oppor- 
tunities for  Individual  freedom  and  self- 
respect.  It  would  also  be  an  unparalled  op- 
porttmity  for  the  ideological  and  Intellectual 
rebirth  of  the  Republican  Party  that  Elsen- 
hower, predictably,  was  unable  to  achieve. 
The  philosophy  of  classical  liberalism  offers 
powerful  analytical  and  rhetorical  tools  to 
the  party  that  develops  and  uses  them  skill- 
fully. We  are  apt  to  overstress  the  desirability 
of  the  nonpolarlzatlon  of  our  political  par. 
ties.  Their  internal  heterogeneity  does  lend 
Increased  stability  to  government  and  society, 
and  no  sensible  man  would  wish  to  see 
rigidly  sectarian  pasUes  develop  in  this 
coimtry.  But  the  point  can  be  pushed  too 
far.  Society  has  other  virtues  than  stability. 
For  those  of  us  concerned  with  the  main- 
tenance and  extension  of  freedom,  rising 
living  standards,  and  adherence  to  demo- 
cratic prooesses,  the  approach  of  classical 
liberalism  provides  the  best  hope  for  the 
future.  Of  all  the  men  actively  seeking  the 
Presidency,  Richard  Nixon  is  closest  to  classi- 
cal liberalism  and,  therefore,  most  likely  to 
achieve  truly  liberal  goals. 


our  system  should  be  accountable  to  an 
elected  legislative  body  for  his  decision 
in  a  specific  case.  There  is  great  danger 
in  basing  decisions  on  their  popular  ap- 
peal to  a  majority  of  Senators  rather 
than  on  less  emotional  considerations  of 
constitutional  law.  Such  a  procedure 
would  clearly  violate  our  long  established 
doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers 
among  the  different  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Second,  I  fully  agree  with  the  Dean's 
view  that  it  is  wrong  to  permit  partici- 
pation in  but  two  decisions  to  frustrate 
the  taking  of  a  vote  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
on  this  nomination. 

Dean  O'Meara's  views  are  shared  by 
many  other  emminent  legal  scholars.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


DEAN    O'MEARA    COMMENTS    PER- 
CEPTIVELY ON  PORTAS  ISSUES 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  inappropriate  comments  have 
been  made  in  the  press  and  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  regarding  certain  decisions  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  which  Mr.  Justice 
Portas  has  participated. 

A  recent  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  from  Dean  Emeritus 
Joseph  O'Meara,  of  the  Notre  Dame  Law 
School  brilliantly  punctures  many  of  the 
arguments  which  have  been  raised 
against  the  conflrmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Justice  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice. 

I  particularly  agree  with  two  of  the 
points  raised  by  Dean  O'Meara.  There  is 
a  serious  question  whether  any  Judge  in 


OBBCXIOTT    Issue    AND    FOKTAS 

A  few  United  States  Senators  seem  deter- 
mined to  block  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Portas's  nomination  as  Chief  Justice  be- 
cause of  his  votes  in  two  recent  obscenity 
cases.  To  attack  Mr.  Justice  Portas  because 
of  those  votes  is  tuifalr,  misleading  and 
dangerous. 

First,  It  iB  unfair  because  it  attemptsJto 
measure  a  sitting  Justice's  Judicial  fitness  on 
the  basis  of  the  scanty  evidence  of  his  re- 
corded vote  in  cases  decided  without  written 
opinion,  two  cases  only. 

I  take  It  to  be  a  general  rule  that  no  active 
Justice  should  be  called  to  account  in  the 
Senate  for  his  votes  In  particular  cases.  But, 
passing  that,  it  seems  to  me  clearly  wrong  to 
impugn  Mr.  Justice  Portas  for  his  votes  In 
the  two  cases  in  question.  The  Senatorial  op- 
position has  focused  on  the  Court's  reversals 
of  convictions  in  Schackman  v.  California. 
decided  per  curiam  on  June  12,  1967,  and  in 
Jacobs  V.  New  York,  which  was  dismissed  as 
moot  on  the  same  day.  In  neither  of  these 
cases  did  the  Court  issue  a  wrlten  opinion  ex- 
plaining its  reasoning  and  in  neither  of  the 
cases  did  Mr.  Justice  Portas  Issue  a  separate 
statement  of  his  own  views.  I  am  quite  un- 
able, therefore,  to  see  how  one  can  single  out 
Mr.  Justice  Portas's  actions  in  these  cases 
from  thoee  of  his  colleagues,  or  extract  from 
his  votes  very  much  about  his  position  on 
the  complex  obscenity  issue. 

This  conclusion  is  reinforced  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Issues  presented  to  the 
Cotirt  in  those  two  cases.  Each  was  unique. 
The  briefs  to  the  Court  state  that  Schackman 
Involved  a  "peep-show"  of  a  filmed  burlesque 
performance  not  unlike  thoee  presented  fairly 
widely  In  burlesque  houses  throughout  the 
country.  Jacobs,  on  the  other  hand.  Involved 
a  nearly  private  screening  of  what  we  are 
told  was  a  seriously  Intended,  If  unconven- 
tional, underground  art  film,  and  the  show- 
ing was  not  advertised  In  any  way  to  the  pub- 
lic at  large.  In  addition,  in  Schxuikman,  there 
was  presented  the  question  of  unlawful 
police  seizure  of  the  film  prior  to  any  lawful 
determination  that  It  was  In  fact  obscene  un- 
der the  local  statute.  Por  my  part,  I  am  un- 
able to  see  that  these  cases  tell  us  much 
about  Mr.  Justice  Portas's  particular  views. 

Secondly,  the  attack  on  Mr.  Justice  Portas's 
votes  In  these  two  cases  is  misleading  be- 
cause it  overlooks  his  total  record  In  the 
field.  Prom  the  time  of  the  landmark  Roth 
decision  In  1967  imtil  Mr.  Justice  Portas  was 
appointed  to  the  Court  In  1966,  the  Court 
had  never  squarely  sustained  a  finding  of 
obscenity.  However,  In  the  October  1965 
Term,  Mr.  Justice  Portas  voted  with  the 
majority  to  sustain  the  obscenity  convictions 
of  Ralph  ainzburg  and  Edward  Mlshkln.  He 
did  not  Issue  an  opinion  In  either  case.  The 
Court's  opinions,  however,  spell  out  a  new 
theory  and  they  broke  the  impasse  which 
had  developed  over  the  obscenity  issue  In 


the  years  before  his  appointment.  The  Court 
held  that  the  manner  in  which  a  defendant 
merchandised  allegedly  obscene  material 
could  be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
whether  these  materials  were  "obscene. ' 

More  recently,  and  again  with  the  support 
of  Mr.  Jxistlce  Portas.  the  Court  dealt  with 
"variable  concepts  of  obscenity."  holding  that 
the  Plrst  Amendment  does  not  preclude  leg- 
islation to  protect  children  from  materials 
which  might  not  be  "obscene"  If  purveyed 
to  adults.  In  his  separate  opinion  In  that 
case,  Gimberg  v.  New  York,  decided  April  22, 
1968.  Mr.  Justice  Portas  stated: 

"The  State's  police  power  may,  within  very 
broad  llmlU,  protect  the  parents  and  their 
children  from  public  aggression  of  panderers 
and  pushers.  This  Is  defensible  on  the  theory 
that  they  can  not  protect  themselves  from 
such  assaults." 

To  attack  Mr.  Justice  Portas  on  the  basis 
of  his  votes  in  tifb  per  curiam  decisions 
{Schackman  and  Jacobs)  therefore,  U  to  dis- 
tort the  record.  His  vote  In  the  first  Gimburg 
case,  and  his  opinion  in  the  more  recent 
Gimberg  case,  to  the  extent  that  one  can 
Isolate  his  views  fcom  those  of  the  other 
Justices,  refiect  a  developing  sensitivity  to 
the  complexities  of  the  problem,  a  realistic 
appreciation  of  the  significance  of  the  way 
challenged  films  and  books  are  marketed, 
and  a  concern  with  the  peddling  of  obscenity 
to  the  young.  One  need  not  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  the  Court  or  with  Mr.  Justice 
Portas.  I  for  one  do  not  agree.  I  have  argued 
that  the  burden  of  deciding  obscenity  cases 
should  be  shifted  to  local  Juries  and  away 
from  appellate  courts.  But  surely  one  can 
see,  from  Mr.  Justice  Portas's  record  since 
his  appointment,  a  commendable.  Judicious 
temperament  wholly  undeserving  of  the  kind 
of  attack  which  has  been  launched  against 
him  in  the  Senate. 

Finally,  to  attack  Mr.  Justice  Portas  on 
the  bsisis  of  two  per  curiam  decisions  is 
dangerous,  because  It  threatens  not  only  this 
specific  Judicial  appointment,  but  involves 
fundamental  constitutional  considerations 
as  well.  At  stake  in  these  cases  Is  the  sensi- 
tive balance  to  be  struck  between  a  society's 
interest  in  protecting  Itself  from  smut,  and 
Its  deep  need  to  preserve  and  enhance  free- 
dom of  artistic  and  literary  expression.  The 
Constitution  places  the  responsibility  for 
determining  where  that  thin  line  is  to  be 
drawn  on  the  nine  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  should  remain  there. 

Moreover,  if  Mr.  Justice  Portas  Is  to  be 
punished  for  his  votes  In  the  two  obscenity 
cases  above  mentioned,  consistency  would 
require  that  a  majority  of  the  Court  be  Im- 
peached. 

The  time  is  long  past  when  the  Senate 
should  be  allowed  to  express  its  Judgment 
whether,  on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Justice  Portas's 
entire  career.  It  consents  to  his  appwlntment 
as  a  fit  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
That  Judgment  ought  not  to  be  frustrated 
or  obscured  by  a  fixation  on  votes  In  two 
recent  obscenity  cases,  both  decided  without 
opinion. 

I  am  authorized  to  state  that  the  follow- 
ing Deans,  namely.  Reverend  Robert  P.  Drt- 
nan,  SJ.,  Boston  College  Law  School; 
Charles  E.  Ares,  University  of  Arizona  Col- 
lege of  Law;  Louis  H.  PoUak,  Yale  Law 
School;  John  W.  Wade,  Vanderbllt  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law,  Join  In  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  this  letter,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  my  personal  opinion  that  obscenity, 
like  negligence,  is  a  jury  question. 

JOSKPH  O'MKAXA, 

Dean  Emerltxts.  Notre  Dame  Law  School. 
NoTRK  Dame,  Ind. 


DELAWARE  MEMORIAL  BRIDGE 
OPENS  SECOND  SPAN  TODAY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  formal  opening  of  the  second 
span  of  the  Delaware  Memorial  Bridge, 
a  step  of  prime  importance  In  the  swift 
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tween  Delaware 
New  Jersey  whicl 
essential  double 
ware  River. 
Vice  President 


ing  the  bridge  tc 
Governor  of  New 
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movement  of  pec  pie  and  products  along 
the  thriving  east  coast. 

Opening  this  «  cond  bridge  is  also  fur- 
ther evidence  of  he  fine  cooperation  be- 
ind  our  sister  State  of 
has  made  possible  this 
span  across  the  Dela- 


HuMPHREY  participated 

today  in  the  ceremonies  officially  open- 

trafflc,  along  with  the 

Jersey,  the  Honorable 


Richard  J.  Hugh(  s.  and  the  Governor  of 
Delaware,  the  honorable  Charles  L. 
Terry,  Jr. 

Other  participants  Included  the  chair- 
man of  the  Delaware  River  and  Bay  Au 


thorlty,  Alexis  I 


ware,  and  the  vi  e  chairman  of  the  Au- 


thority, Clarence 
Jersey. 

Also  Authoritjj 
ware  are:  Remse  i  C.  Barnard  in,  James 


Julian,  Benjamlr 
G.   Smith.    New 


Thomas  J.  Galla  jher,  William  A.  Oem- 


md,  Widter  F.  V 
Smith.-  William 


Maack,  and  James  L. 
Miller,  Jr.,  Is  the  Au- 
thority Director  4nd  Theodore  C.  Bright 
the  bridge  manai  er. 

Each  of  the  t^rin  bridges  is  the  14th 
longest  su8pensi(  n  span  in  the  world 
and  the  twin  coi  iplex  is  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  the  w  orld.  The  second  span 
cost  more  than  $7  >  million. 

We  in  Delawai :  share  with  residents 


of  New  Jersey  a 


exceptional  Delaware  Memorial  Bridge 
and  hope  that  ai  increasing  number  of 
Americans  will  r  at  only  get  an  oppor- 
timity  to  travel  o  .rer  it  but  to  stop  for  a 
while  in  our  Stat )  on  their  journey. 


URBAN  SCCIAL  AFFAIRS 


di  lys. 


Mr.  MONDALE. 
in  the  field  of 
the  move  these 
firm  after  firm 
the  urban 
portant  concerns 

Some  businesse  \ 
lish  subsidiaries 
Others  are  tralniilg 

One  of  the  moit 
successful  of  the4e 
is  located  in 
Control     Data 
to  the  needs  of 
while  at  the  sam< 
creased   demands 
recent  article 
apolis  Tribune 
velopments  in  th< 
The     factory 
blindness." 

I  ask  unanimous 
article  be  printe< 
gratulations  are 
Control    Data 
training  and  at 

There  being  n( 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows 


Mr.  President,  business 

urian  social  affairs  Is  on 

Across  the  Nation, 

adding  concern  with 

probMm   to  its  list  of  im- 


thi) 


ex>, 


(From    the    Minneapolis 
Aug 

North  Side  Con^kol 

"COLOl 

(By  Diet 

You  don't  reallz< 

happened  until  jo\ 


duP.  Bayard,  of  Dela- 


B.  Mccormick,  of  New 
members  from  Dela- 


F.  Shaw  II.  and  James 
Jersey   members   are: 


natural  pride  in  this 


are  working  to  estab- 
ghetto  neighborhoods, 
workers. 

innovative  and  most 

business  enterprises 

MlnheapoUs,  Minn.  There, 

( i^orp.,     is     responding 

Northside  population, 

time  fulfilling  the  in- 

for  its  products.  A 

put>llshed  in  the  Mlnne- 

lains  the  exciting  de- 

Northslde  subsidiary. 

developed     "color 


his 


consent  that  the 
in  the  RzcoRO.  Con- 
be  extended  both  to 
to    those    now    in 
in  the  plant, 
objection,  the  article 
printed  in  the  Record. 


aikd 

w)rk 


TMbune. 


(Minn.) 
2S.    1968)- 

Data  Factort  Has 
Blindness" 
Cunningham) 
something  unusual  has 
see  your  flrtt  white  per- 


son at  Control  Data  Corp.'s  North  Side  man- 
ufacturing plant. 

Then  you  go  back  in  your  mind's  eye  over 
the  first  five  people  you  saw. 

They  were  not  white. 

And  you  didn't  notice. 

A  similar  phenomenon  has  happened  to 
the  people  directly  Involved  In  the  first  six 
months  of  operation  of  the  plant  at  Bryant 
and  Plymouth  Avs.  N. 

Those  people  are  no  longer  consclouB  of 
the  differences  between  workers  at  their 
plant  In  the  heart  of  MfnneapoUs'  North  Side 
area  of  minority  concentration  and  workers 
at  the  computer  firm's  suburban  plants. 

If  there  Is  a  difference,  It  Is  that  "You  get 
a  little  better  support  from  these  workers," 
said  Daniel  Smith,  general  foreman. 

"These  pteople  are  working  to  feed  families. 
In  the  suburbs  they  are  working  for  curtains 
or  an  extra  car." 

When  neighbors  or  Industrial  colleagues 
ask  plant  manager  Oeorge  E.  Wright  what's 
happening  at  the  plant,  "I  tell  them,  'We're 
making  parts. '  "  Wright  said. 

If  he  is  pressed  for  a  sociological  generali- 
zation about  the  characteristics  of  so-called 
disadvantaged  workers.  Wright  Is  likely  to 
shift  his  gum,  level  his  brown  eyes  at  the 
questioner  and  say : 

"I'm  running  a  factory  .  .  ." 

The  rest  Is  either  Implicit  or  explicit  If  the 
questioner  Is  persistent : 

".  .  .  not  a  social  science  laboratory." 

The  fact  is,  says  Amos  A.  Haynes.  Negro 
scientist  who  asked  to  be  reclassified  as  a 
personnel  supervisor  to  work  at  the  North 
Side  plant,  that  people  In  government  and 
industry  across  the  United  States  are  crying 
for  statistical  Information  about  the  Control 
Data  experiment. 

But  hard,  clean  Information  Is  not  avail- 
able for  various  reasons.  The  plant  is  small. 
It  hasn't  been  running  long.  It's  operation 
Is  not  exactly  comparable  to  any  other  plant 
Control  Data  has  started — In  the  stam- 
peding computer  Industry  very  little  stays  the 
same  from  one  month  to  the  next — and  the 
North  Side  people  have  been  too  busy  getting 
things  going  to  make  studies. 

These  observations  are  as  close  to  concrete 
as  Control  Data  will  get: 

The  firm  will  have  Invested  In  excess  of  $fi 
million  In  the  North  Side  operation  by  the 
middle  of  1970.  It  wlU  have  used  slightly  in 
excess  of  81  million  In  federal  training  funds 
by  that  time. 

There  were  146  people  In  the  plant  last 
week. 

The  firm  had  planned  for  90  by  this  time. 

The  Increase  has  resulted  from  Increased 
production  demand  for  the  refrigerator-sized 
controller  made  by  the  plant — a  component 
that  Is  essential  to  every  one  of  their  com- 
puter systems. 

(Control  Data  is  the  only  one  of  the  firms 
that  have  set  up  manufacturing  operations 
In  the  nation's  inner  cities  that  is  using  the 
Inner-clty  operation  to  make  an  integral  part 
of  its  product  line.  "This  plant  has  to  go." 
said  Wright.) 

The  Increase  has  been  possible  because  the 
North  Side  workers  are  learning  faster  than 
they  were  expected  to.  A  class  of  13  was  put 
out  on  the  production  fioor  last  week  after 
one  week  of  training  Instead  of  two.  (They 
will  get  the  other  week  later.) 

The  "pace"  of  the  plant,  which  Is  some- 
thing you  can  feel  after  you've  been  around 
Industrial  operations  for  years,  is  probably 
better  than  most  plants,  said  Wright.  In  a 
new  plant  that  might  be  inexperienced  people 
burning  up  energy,  he  hedged. 

The  rate  of  production  increase  is  better 
than  he  predicted,  Wright  said,  although  It 
is  not  as  rapid  as  in  other  Control  Data  plants 
started  where  the  worker  pool  had  more  ex- 
perience in  the  labor  market,  he  said. 

But  the  ultimate  productivity  will  be  the 
same  as  other  plants  after  the  learmng  pe- 
riod, he  said. 


The  ethnic  breakdown  uf  the  plant  Is  68.2 
per  cent  Negro;  37.4  per  cent  white,  and  4.3 
per  cent  Indian.  The  1960  census  for  the 
plant  neighborhood  showed  It  to  be  48.7  per 
cent  Negro,  49.8  per  cent  white  and  l.S  per 
cent  Indian. 

Negro  females  consist  of  43.4  per  cent  of 
the  plant  populations,  compared  to  15.8  per 
cent  for  Negro  males. 

The  Negro  male  percentage  Is  expected  to 
rise  as  two  things  happen,  said  Haynes;  as 
production  Increases  so  there  is  more  need 
for  men  in  heavy  assembly  work,  and  as  a 
testing  facility  la  added  providing  Jobs  with 
more  appeal  for  men  than  hand  assembly 
work. 

There  are  three  Negro  males  In  middle 
management,  including  one  who  was 
promoted  to  foreman  from  another  plant, 
and  eight  white  males.  There  are  two  Ne- 
gro males  In  professional  administrative 
positions  and  three  white  males. 

Eight  persons  are  being  trained  at  Arden 
Hills  for  the  testing  Jobs.  Four  were  pro- 
moted from  assembly  work  In  the  new  plant 
and  four  were  hired  specially  for  the  new 
work. 

Many  of  the  new  employes  have  been  pro- 
moted from  entry-level  assembly  work  to 
more  difficult  work  with  higher  pay. 

The  attrition  has  been  about  30  so  far, 
nearly  twice  what  Wright  predicted,  but  the 
plant  manning  is  nearly  double,  too. 

The  attrition  rate  is  what  Wright  said  It 
would  be  and  he  based  his  prediction  on  the 
firm's  plant  In  the  eastern  suburb  of  Arden 
Hills,  where  he  was  In  charge  of  manu- 
facturing before  he  was  assigned  to  start 
the  North  Side  plant. 

Tardiness,  is  not  different  from  other 
plants.  The  same  corporatlonwlde  policy  is 
enforced. 

Absenteeism  has  been  running  about  10 
percent,  as  predicted.  It  took  a  rise  two 
weeks  ago.  Plant  personnel  wondered  wheth- 
er It  was  because  they  had  a  plant  full  of 
new  people  with  no  accrued  vacation  time. 
Last  week  it  was  back  to  normal.  "Just  a 
blip,"  said  Wright. 

There  are  a  number  of  aspects  of  the  North 
Side  plant  that  are  different  from  other  Con- 
trol   Data   plants. 

The  training  Is  two  weeks  Instead  of  two 
days.  One  of  the  components  of  the  training 
program  has  come  to  be  one  day  when  the 
members  of  the  class  "ventilate"  about  the 
difficulties  and  Injustices  they  have  encoun- 
tered In  their  lives. 

There  Is  a  full-time  counselor  at  the  North 
Side  plant.  John  Roberts,  a  Negro  social 
worker  who  came  from  the  Hennepin  County 
Juvenile  Court. 

Roberts  is  available  to  help  personally  cr. 
more  often,  to  take  the  worker  with  problems 
to  the  community  agency  best  suited  to 
handle  the  problems. 

North  Side  agencies  have  been  a  key  part 
of  the  establishment  of  the  North  Side  plant 
from  last  summer  when  Control  Data  was 
seeking  basic  Ideas  on  how  to  tap  the  inner- 
city  minority  conununlty  for  the  workers  so 
desperately  needed  by  it  and  other  firms  in 
the  mushrooming  computer  industry. 

It  was  on  the  advice  of  agency  represent.".- 
tlves  that  the  firm  stopped  using  acronyms 
for  the  program.  It  was  called  SPUD.  SCUT. 
and  PUSH  at  various  stages  in  the  pliinning. 

It  was  on  their  advice  that  the  firm  started 
thinking  about  a  mnnufacturlng  plant  in- 
stead of  a  training  program  on  the  North 
Side. 

"These  people  are  fed  up  with  training  pro- 
grams." 

There  was  an  hour-and-a-half  meeting 
with  agency  people  at  the  Arden  Hills  plant 
after  Control  Data  announced  the  plant  last 
November. 

At  that  session  agency  representatives  sup- 
plied Ideas  that  made  It  possible  for  Control 
Data  to  cut  the  employment  application  from 
four  closely  spaced  pages  to  one  side  of  one 
card. 
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They  recommended  dropping  the  require- 
ment of  personal  references,  lowering  the 
requirement  for  work  experience. 

Control  Data  assured  agency  representa- 
tives at  that  meeting  they  would  hire  per- 
sons with  felony  convictions.  They  still  ask 
about  such  convictions,  but  only  to  set  up 
useful  relationships  with  parole  or  probation 
agents,  Haynes  said  last  week. 

At  the  Arden  Hills  meeting  Control  Data 
said  it  was  even  willing  to  drop  the  require- 
ment for  a  pre-employment  physical  exam. 
TTie  suggestion  met  with  silence. 

"Who   pays    for   that?"   asked   one   North 
Slder. 
"We  do,"  said  Control  Data. 
"Leave  It  In,"  said  the  agency  people. 
Business  firms  helped,  too. 
Prudential    Insurance    Co.    came    forward 
immediately  ready  to  finance  the  new  plant, 
which  now  Is  being  built  on  seven  acres  west 
of  Washington  Av.   between   10th  and   12th 
Avs.  N.,  and  the  Control  Data  Institute  that 
win  be  built  later.  The  money  Is  part  of  the 
Insurance  industry's  billion  dollar  commit- 
ment for  homes  and  Job  producing  enter- 
prises of  the  inner  city. 

Interchemlcal  Corp.,  which  was  moving  out 
of  a  South  Side  plant  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  a  highway,  was  willing  to  give  Control 
Data  a  year's  lease  on  the  building  at  Plym- 
outh and  Bryant  Avs.  if  It  could  be  assured 
of  another  year  where  It  was. 

The  Minnesota  State  Highway  Department 
said,  sure.  It  was  glad  to  modify  Its  plans  to 
leave  Interchemlcal  alone. 

"There  Is  an  amazing  number  of  little 
roads  like  this  you've  got  to  walk  down," 
said  Norbert  W.  Berg,  vice-president  for  per- 
sonnel and  administration. 

Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance  Co. 
said  It  was  willing  to  set  up  a  separate  health 
Insurance  pool  for  the  firm's  North  Side 
workers  in  case,  coming  out  of  deprived  sit- 
uations, their  sickness  rate  might  be  high 
enough  to  push  up  the  premiums  for  other 
Control  Data  workers. 

The  experience  has  not  been  significantly 
different,  however. 

The  Control  Data  experience  with  the  fed- 
eral government  has  been  a  mixed  blessing. 
For  one  thing,  the  firm  did  not  announce 
It  was  going  to  have  government  training 
funds  at  first  because  they  had  decided  to 
go  ahead  with  or  without. 

When  the  training  funds  commitment  was 
annoimced  later,  the  firm  was  accused  of 
bad  faith. 

Actually  the  money  is  not  a  grant,  as 
many  people  think  It  Is.  It  Is  an  amount  set 
aside  to  be  used  over  a  period  of  2>4  years  to 
reimburse  Control  Data  for  actual  expenses 
incurred  In  the  training  of  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  defines  as  disadvantaged  work- 
ers. 

The  contract,  which  is  similar  to  dozens  of 
training  contracts  with  firms  outside  the 
Inner  city,  provides  for  training  up  to  491 
such  workers  of  which  an  estimated  280  will 
ultimately  be  hired. 

Just  one  of  the  Control  Data  headaches 
now  Is  the  narrowness  of  the  labor  depart- 
ment definition  of  disadvantaged. 

It  leaves  out  such  persons  as  a  Negro  head 
of  a  household  If  his  wife  happens  to  make 
enough  money  to  bring  them  above  the 
poverty  level.  It  leaves  out  a  minority  per- 
son m  a  dead-end  Job  If  he  has  been  in  the 
dead-end  Job  long  enough  to  be  above  the 
poverty  level.  It  leaves  out  a  white  house- 
wife on  Aid  to  Families  of  Dependent  Chil- 
dren If  she  is  between  the  ages  of  22  and 
45. 

Control  Data  Is  going  ahead  and  training 
such  people  anyway,  said  Haynes,  but  It  is 
also  seeking  to  have  the  definitions  board- 
ened  to  allow  for  reimbursement  out  of  the 
government  funds. 

The  firm's  executives  tend  to  be  Jaded 
about  such  negotiations  with  federal  gov- 
ernment departments. 


Last  year  despite  a  big  build-up  about 
one-stop  federal  aid  service  for  plants  want- 
ing to  build  in  the  Inner  city.  Roger  G. 
Wheeler,  general  manager  In  charge  of  cor- 
porate personnel  services,  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  planning  for  the  North  Side 
plant,  had  to  make  six  trips  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  Iron  out  details. 

One  of  the  details  was  a  proposal  for  a  day- 
care center,  recommended  by  North  Side  so- 
cial service  agencies  to  help  mothers  come 
to  work. 

Federal  people  at  the  middle  staff  level 
refused  to  allow  It.  Control  Data  pleaded.  The 
federal  people  said  they  would  consult  with 
superiors  during  a  two-hour  recess. 

They  returned  and  said  the  day-care  center 
was  out,  a  policy  decision  at  the    highest 

level. 

Later  a  Control  Data  executive  mentioned 
thd  incident  to  a  top  governmental  official 
in  a  nonbusiness  meeting.  The  government 
man  checked  back.  The  underlings  had  not 
consulted  with  anyone  during  the  two-hour 
break.  There  had  been  no  policy  decision 
against  the  day-care  center.  It  was  Just  a 
"bargaining  position,"  the  government  of- 
ficial reported. 

"We  didn't  even  know  we  were  bargain- 
ing"  said  the  Control  Data  executive.  "We 
thought  we  were  all  working  for  the  same 
thing." 


HAS  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OUT- 
LAWED THE  PLEDGE  OP  ALLE- 
GIANCE IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS? 


Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Members  of  this  distinguished  legislative 
body  have  grave  cause  for  concern  over 
the  implications  of  a  current  legal  case 
Involving  a  New  York  City  schoolteacher 
who  was  suspended  last  year  for  refusing 
to  lead  his  class  In  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 

The  most  important  aspect  of  the  case 
Is  not  the  conduct  of  a  recalcitrant 
teacher,  which  I  personally  deplore,  but 
the  recent  recommendation  for  his  rein- 
statement made  by  the  trial  examiner  of 
the  New  York  Board  of  Education.  The 
trial  examiner  is  Bethuel  M.  Webster,  a 
distinguished  lawyer  and  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

Not  only  has  Mr.  Webster  reconunend- 
ed  full  reinstatement  of  the  recalcitrant 
teacher,  he  has  also  urged  the  accept- 
ance of  that  teacher's  philosophy  by  the 
New  York  Board  of  Education  and,  by 
Implication,  by  all  other  school  boards 
in  the  country.  He  said  that  the  New  York 
board  must  put  itself  in  line  with  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  and  "adopt  means 
for  promoting  student  patriotism  that  do 
not  impair  the  personal  liberties  of 
teachers." 

Mr.  Webster  warned  that  if  his  recom- 
mendations on  reinstatement  and  on 
teacher  participation  In  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance were  rejected,  the  courts  would 
rule  In  favor  of  the  teacher  and  could 
very  well  hand  down  a  much  broader  de- 
cision to  the  effect  that  the  teacher's 
constitutional  rights  have  been  Infringed. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  such  a  court  decision  would  not  be 
the  end  of  the  story.  If  teachers  are 
granted  the  right  to  opt  out  of  patriotic 
exercises.  It  would  take  only  the  fUlDg  of 
a  parent's  suit  to  bring  about  the  exten- 
sion of  this  right  to  every  child  of  an  ob- 
jecting parent.  Indeed,  In  accordance 
with  the  logic  of  the  Supreme  Court's 


school  prayer  decision,  the  High  Tribunal 
is  likely  to  go  a  step  further.  It  could  rule 
that  not  only  should  recalcitrant  teach- 
ers and  children  of  recalcitrant  parents 
have  the  right  to  opt  out  of  oatriotlc  ex- 
ercises, but  that  all  patriotic  exercises 
should  be  banned  from  the  schools  be- 
cause they  involve  state  Indoctrination  of 
captive  audiences.  Such  indoctrination, 
the  Court  could  hold,  is  forbidden  by  the 
first  amendment's  guarantee  of  freedom 
of  speech,  thought,  and  association. 

Truly  this  case  is  an  eyeopener.  Are 
we  to  be  prohibited  in  this  time  of  world 
crises  from  inculcating  patriotism  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  youth?  At 
the  same  time,  are  we  to  turn  over  our 
schoolyards  and  assembly  halls  to  trou- 
blemakers who  demand  the  "right"  to 
preach  loyalty  to  the  foes  of  our  Nation, 
to  pledge  allegiance  to  foreign  flags  and 
to  chant,  "Hell  no,  we  won't  go!" 

To  patriotic  Americans  these  questions 
answer  themselves.  We  must  safeguard 
the  right  to  teach  patriotism  in  our 
schools.  To  do  this  it  is  not  necessary  to 
resort  to  revolution  or  to  defy  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court.  We  have  the 
legal  means  to  correct  the  disastrous 
trend  of  judicial  decisions. 

One  such  legal  method  now  at  hand  is 
the  right — indeed  the  duty — of  the  Sen- 
ate to  carefully  consider  the  qualifica- 
tions and  character  of  those  men  being 
nominated  to  high  positions  in  our  legal 
system. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  further  infor- 
mation of  Senators,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  on  this  case,  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  1968,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Teacheb  Who  Reftjseb  To  Lead  Flag  Pledge 
Backed  bt  Arbiter 
(By  Sidney  H.  Schanberg) 
A    Queeiis    high    school    teacher   who    was 
suspended  last  year  for  refusing  to  lead  his 
homeroom  class  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
to  the  flag  won  an  Important  \ictory  yester- 
day In  his  fight  for  reinstatement. 

The  trial  examiner  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Education  In  the  case  recommended  to 
the  board  that  the  teacher,  Seymour  Jacobs, 
who  had  shunned  the  pledge  "for  reasons 
of  conscience,"  be  returned  to  his  teaching 
duties  with  all  charges  dismissed. 

The  examiner.  Bethuel  M.  Webster,  stressed 
that  neither  state  law  nor  school  regula- 
tions required  Mr.  Jacobs,  as  the  board  con- 
tended, "to  rise  to  his  feet,  lead  the  children 
In  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  und  to  recite  the 
terms  thereof." 

Mr.  Webster,  an  r.dvlser  to  Mayor  Lindsay 
and  a  former  president  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  found  that 
on  the  contrarv.  United  States  Supreme 
Court  precedenu  demanded  that  the  Board 
of  Educatlcii.  under  the  First  Amendment's 
broad  protection  of  freedom  of  speech,  "adopt 
means  lor  promoting  student  patriotism  that 
do  rot  impair  the  personal  liberties  of 
tearaers." 

The  next  move  is  now  up  to  the  board, 
TThich  can  accept,  reject  or  modify  Mr.  Web- 
ster's recommendations.  A  board  spokesman 
refused  to  discuss  the  case,  but  said  the 
board  would  make  a  decision  within  two 
months.  The  1968-69  school  year  begins  next 
Monday. 

Mr.  Jacobs,  wiiO  has  been  In  the  city  school 
system  for  10  years,  had  been  at  the  Par 
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HAILS   Bl  DOMIIINDATION 

BCr.  Vabrlcant  hi  Oled  the  trial  examiner's 
raoommendatlon  a  td  added  that  "the  pur- 
pose of  the  First  i  jnendment  was  precisely 
to  protect  people  apUnst  official  attempts  at 
coerced  belief." 

Mr.  Jacobs  coulk  not  be  reached  Imme- 
diately for  commi  nt,  but  Ira  Olasaer,  the 
ClTll  Ubertles  Unl  on  official  who  told  blm 
the  news  yesterday  morning,  said  the  teacher 
was  "overwhelmed!  almost  speechlees  with 
excitement." 

Mr.  Webster,  inj  bis  report,  warned  the 
Board  of  Bducatloi  i  that  if  bla  recommenda- 
tions were  rejectc  1,  tbe  courts  would  then 
rule  in  the  teachei  'a  favor.  He  predicted  they 
would  band  down  a  much  broader  decision 
to  the  effect  "that  Mr.  Jacobs'  constitutional 
rights  have  been  I  ifrlnged." 

Mr.  Jacobs  did  not  refuse  to  recite  the 
Pledge  of  Alleglande  because  of  an  religious 
conviction.  Rather,]  he  said  that  It  was  "con- 
trary to  his  person  U  conviction,"  that  "rote 
repetition  of  it  is  n  .eaningless,"  that  he  con- 
sidered it  a  "coercl  re"  loyalty  oath  and  that 
he  objected  to  certt  In  words  In  it.  speclflcally 
the  phrase  "one  nation  imder  God,  Indivis- 
ible." 
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have  when  their  interests  run  counter 
to  those  of  a  small  group  of  Wall  Street 
financiers  who  are  able  to  command  an 
army  of  Washington  lobbyists  to  in- 
undate the  Halls  of  Congress. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  decision  will 
give  those  of  us  who  believe  that  small 
investors  have  a  right  to  fair  and  honest 
treatment  from  mutual  funds  the  op- 
portunity to  develop,  through  public 
hearings,  the  necessary  information  and 
public  support  for  wide-ranging,  com- 
prehensive legislation  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

In  addition,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  will 
exercise  the  full  range  of  its  own  powers 
to  expand  the  scope  of  its  activities  di- 
rected at  curbing  the  abuses  of  mutual 
fund  power. 

It  is  my  intention  to  submit  proposed 
legislation  early  in  the  next  session  which 
will  fit  my  own  Ideas  of  suitable  protec- 
tion for  small  investors.  The  proposal 
will  generally  follow  along  the  lines  of 
S.  3724,  the  bill  approved  by  the  Senate 
this  year  unde/  the  skillful  guidance  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  [Mr.  Sparkman]  with 
the  following  changes: 

First.  The  sales  loads  imposed  upon 
purchasers  of  mutual  funds  should  be 
freely  determined  by  the  competitive 
forces  of  a  free  market. 

Second.  Customers  should  be  fully  pro- 
tected from  the  risks  of  substantial  loss 
arising  from  the  so-calle''.  front-end  load 
imposed  on  contractual  plans. 

Third.  Tight  controls  should  be  im- 
posed upon  the  misuse  of  brokerage  firms 
by  or  for  mutual  funds. 

Fourth.  Mutual  fund  shareholders 
should  not  be  forced  to  subsidize,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  exorbitant  costs 
of  Washington  lobbyists  working  against 
the  shareholder's  own  interests. 

Fifth.  Managers  of  mutual  funds, 
handling  other  people's  money,  should 
be  required  to  come  under  the  same  mini- 
mum fiduciary  standards  which  are  now 
imposed  upon  other  financial  Institu- 
tions. 

With  these  few  changes,  I  believe  that 
S.  3724  can  be  the  sort  of  constructive 
legislation  which  will  provide  the  safe- 
guards against  abuse  of  small  investors 
which  are  now  woefully  lacking  in  the 
law. 


NATIONAL      RETIRED      TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  recently,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  speak  before  the 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association 
during  their  biennial  convention  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.  This  is  a  nonprofit, 
nonpartisan  association  deeply  con- 
cerned that  retired  teachers  may  live 
their  years  in  independence,  dignity,  and 
self -purpose.  The  association  has  always 
been  responsive  to  congressional  in- 
quiries and  is  now  cooi>eratlng  with  me  in 
a  study  of  the  automobile  insurance  in- 
dustry, particularly  as  to  whether  older 
persons  are  being  discriminated  against 
by  the  Industry. 

At  their  convention,  delegates  repre- 
senting more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
retired  teachers  Uiroughout  the  country 


adopted  a  set  of  resolutions  which  I  rec- 
ommend for  consideration  by  each  of  us. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolutions  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

National  Rrnaxo  TXACHxas  Association 
Rksoltttions 

NRTA  continues  to  exercise  Its  responsible 
role  as  the  Nation's  largest  nonprofit,  non- 
partisan membership  organization  in  the 
initiation  and  the  support  of  national  and 
State  legislation  to  promote  tbe  general  wel- 
fare of  older  persons  and  tbe  national  se- 
curity and  economy: 

1.  Resolved,  That  NRTA  support  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  in  1970-71,  or 
as  soon  thereafter  as  possible,  with  the 
restoration  of  adequate  funds  for  State  plan- 
ning and  administration. 

2.  Resolved,  That  NRTA  is  concerned  with 
tbe  needs  of  older  Americans  to  be  protected 
with  adequate  retirement  aUowances  by  the 
adjusting  of  retirement  Incomes  to  keep  up 
with  fluctuating  costs  of  living. 

3.  Resolved.  That  NRTA  will  do  everything 
possible  to  combat  Inflation  and  to  maintain 
the  pivchaslng  power  of  retirement  Income. 

4.  Resolved,  That  NRTA  shall  work  to  es- 
tablish the  principle  that  any  and  all  pen- 
sions, Including  social  security,  should  be 
regularly  adjusted  In  accordance  with  rising 
costs  of  living. 

5.  Resolved,  That  NBTA  is  concerned  that 
retired  teachers  as  well  as  other  older  Ameri- 
cans live  on  fixed  incomes  and  recommends 
to  tbe  Congress  protection  against  consumrr 
frauds  that  result  In  excessive  coets  and  losses 
Incurred  by  such  consumers. 

6.  Resolved,  That  NRTA  will  take  every  op- 
portunity through  otir  publications  and  pub- 
lic appearances  to  expose  and  support  actlcn 
against  pressures  and  schemes  intended  to  ex- 
ploit the  elderly. 

7.  Resolved.  That  NRTA  urge  equitable 
tax  treatment  for  older  Americans  and  urge 
restoration  of  full  medical  and  drug  deduc- 
tions for  persons  65  and  over,  for  Federal 
Income  tax  purposes. 

8.  Resolved,  That  NRTA  urge  that  single 
persons  over  65  and  heads  of  households  over 
35  whoee  Income  does  not  exceed  $3,600  per 
year,  or  married  couples  over  65  whose  com- 
bined Income  does  not  exceed  $6,000  per  year. 
be  exempted  from  Federal  Income  tax. 

9.  Resolved,  That  NRTA  urge  all  States  to 
Increase  pension  benefits  of  all  retired  teach- 
ers to  at  least  $2,400  a  year  minimum,  based 
on  30  years  of  service,  with  proportional 
benefits  for  aU  service  of  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
duration. 

10.  Resolved.  That  NRTA  recommend  the 
updating  of  the  retirement  income  tax  credit 
to  correspond  with  current  maximum  socl.il 
security  benefits. 

11.  Resolved.  That  NRTA  shall  continue  to 
seek  Federal  legislation  to  make  social  se- 
curity benefits  avaUable  to  those  people  over 
age  70  not  now  eligible  for  such  payments. 

12.  Resolved,  That  NRTA  urge  the  State  leg- 
islatures to  study  the  needs  of  retired  teach- 
ers who  have  been  unduly  penalized  In  tbeir 
retirement  benefits  because  of  the  absence  of 
transferability  of  retirement  credits  and  the 
long  period  required  in  most  States  before 
the  benefits  become  vested. 

13.  Resolved.  That  NRTA  la  concerned  with 
safety  in  the  streets  and  at  home  and  urges 
local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  enact  anti-crime  bills  anU 
their  implementation  with  all  due  speed  sj 
that  this  coimtry  may  reach  the  point  when 
all  people  can  walk  tbe  streets  without  fear 
of  criminal  attack. 

14.  Resolved,  That  NRTA  is  concerned  with 
the  ease  with  which  irresponsible  persons  can 
obtain  firearms,  and  urges  effective  gtui  con- 
trol. 
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15.  aetolved.  That  NBTA  urge  the  VMeral 
and  State  goTenunents  strengthen  the  proj- 
ects that  make  continuing  education  and 
cultural  acUvltlas  more  accessible  to  older 
Americans. 

18.  Readved,  That  NBTA  will  stimulate  and 
cooperate  In  the  extension  and  expansion  of 
the  institute  of  lifetime  learning  and  the 
every  Wednesday  morning  lectures  series 
throughout  the  Nation. 

17.  Resolved.  That  NBTA  wlU  continue  to 
iQBlst  on  the  right  to  work  or  retUe  without 
regard  to  age  and  assUt  In  covmsellng  and 
finding  Job  opporttuiltles  for  qualified  older 
workers. 

18.  Reaolved,  That  NBTA  wUl  continue  to 
emphasize  the  Importance  of  Independent 
Uvlng  in  the  later  years,  and  actively  oppose 
any  phUosophy,  doctrine,  program  or  organi- 
zation that  distorts  or  downgrades  the  status 
of  older  persons. 

19.  Resolved.  That  NRTA  wm  accept  lead- 
ership re^wnslblllty  In  helping  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  employment  and  retirement 
through  a  dynamic  program  to  prepare  per- 
sons for  the  later  years  and  further  that 
NRTA  wlU  cooperate  with  other  interested 
groups  in  studying  the  needs  of  older  people. 

20.  Resolved.  That  NRTA  advocates  Fed- 
eral support  for  prevention  and  detection 
centers  throughout  the  Nation  to  aid  In  the 
medical  problems  of  older  Americans.  NRTA 
further  supports  all  reasonable  efforts  made 
to  reduce  medical  costs. 

21.  Resolved,  That  NRTA  recommends  full 
cooperation  with  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil and  other  associations  in  the  endeavor 
and  program  of  defensive  driving  for  all,  but 
especially  for  the  older  drivers. 

22.  Resolved,  That  since  the  Bureau  of 
Homes,  NRTA,  owns,  and  operates  the  Orey 
Gables  retirement  facility  for  retired  teach- 
ers in  Ojal,  Calif.,  and  since  it  was  founded 
by  Dr.  Ethel  Percy  Andrus  as  a  service  to 
all  members  of  the  NRTA  and  it  was  the  In- 
tent of  Dr  Andrus  that  the  NRTA  should 
always  retain  a  close  association  with  Orey 
Gables,  the  NRTA  acknowledges  the  exist- 
ence of  Orey  Oables  as  a  service  to  mem- 
bers and  reaffirms  its  sponsorship  and  close 
association  with  Orey  Oables. 

23.  Resolved,  That  NRTA  is  grateful, 
proud  and  appreciative  of  the  outstanding 
services  rendered  by  the  late  leaders,  Robert 
R.  Decormier,  Clara  Verner,  AUie  Mann.  Al- 
bert A.  Doty,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Barnard.  They 
served  NRTA  weU  and  long,  and  will  be  re- 
membered for  their  fine  attributes  and  con- 
tributions to  NRTA.  NRTA  cannot  measure 
the  lOGS  to  their  famlles.  This  convention 
further  resolves  that  a  copy  of  this  message 
be  sent  to  their  respective  families. 

24.  Resolved.  That  NRTA  regreto  the  inabU- 
ity  of  Miss  Kate  Frank,  Mr.  Albert  W.  Law- 
ton,  Mr.  W.  Fletcher  Simpson.  Dr.  A.  R.  Mead, 
and  other  leaders  and  members  who  are  un- 
able to  attend  this  convention  because  of 
Illness  and  pray  for  a  speedy  recovery  so 
that  they  may  contmue  their  fine  efforts  in 
behalf  of  NRTA. 

25.  NRTA  is  grateful,  proud  and  apprecia- 
tive of  the  outstanding  services  rendered  by 
Dr.  Oeorge  Hllliard,  our  retiring  executive 
vice  president,  and  wishes  him  continued 
good  health  and  success,  and  looks  forward  to 
his  continued  activity  In  support  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

26.  NRTA  expresses  grateful  appreciation 
to  Miss  Elsie  Oreen,  of  Washington,  D.C,  and 
her  fine  committees — throughout  not  only 
tbe  District  of  Columbia— but  all  of  area  3 
for  the  exceUent  planning  of  this  1968  con- 
vention. 

(a)  To  the  local  committee  for  arranging 
Interesting  tours,  delightful  entertainment 
and  a  spirit  of  warm  friendly  hospitality. 

(b)  To  tbe  speakers,  staff  members  and 
other  program  participants  and  members  of 
tbe  convention  committee  who  willingly  and 
untiringly   offered   their   time   and   talents, 


malr1"B  the  program  inspirational  and  Infor- 
mative. 

27.  The  NRTA  delegates  here  assembled  In 
this  biennial  convention  wish  to  express  our 
thanks  to  tbe  legislative  cotmcU  and  the 
NBTA  leglalatlve  representatives  and  coun- 
sel for  their  careful  planning  and  untiring 
effort  in  carrying  out  their  programs  and  for 
the  far-reaching  legislative  accomplishments 
for  aU  Americans  and  especially  tbe  elderly 
and  retired  cltlsen. 

28.  Above  all,  the  convention  wishes  to  ex- 
press appreciation  and  thanks  to  our  Presi- 
dent, Miss  CecUla  O'NeU,  for  the  untiring 
efforts  on  our  behalf  and  devoted  manner  in 
which  she  has  carried  on  the  duties  of  presi- 
dent of  NRTA.  To  assume  this  office  as  she 
did,  and  to  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  Ideals 
of  oiu:  founder  and  leader.  Dr.  Ethel  Percy 
Andrus,  has  been  a  challenging  adventure 
and  experience. 

29.  As  a  special  resolution  of  this  the  me- 
morial convention  of  NRTA,  be  It  resolved 
that  we  hereby  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the 
philosophy  and  Inspiration  of  our  founder 
and  first  president.  Dr.  Ethel  Percy  Andrus. 


VISTA   VOLUNTEERS   AT   WORK   IN 
ALASKA 

Mr.  QRUENINa.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
cellent article  describing  the  work  of  two 
VISTA  volunteers  who  live  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  was  published  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post.  It  was  written  by 
Elinor  Lee,  of  the  Post  staff.  The  girls  are 
Linda  Boor,  of  Silver  Spring,  and  Jeanne 
Williamson,  of  Rockville,  Md. 

The  village  in  which  they  have  been 
working  is  Elim,  on  the  Bering  Sea  coast. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  in  Elim  just 
a  few  weeks  a«o  as  th^se  girls  were  con- 
cluding their  service,  sb  I  was  able  to  get 
a  firsthand  view  of  the  fine  work  they 
have  been  doing — ^work  which  is  typical 
of  the  VISTA  volunteers  in  Alaska. 

One  of  their  most  important  activities 
was  the  collection  of  a  viUage  Ubrary. 
Such  village  libraries  are  sorely  needed 
in  the  Eskimo  and  Indian  villages  of 
Alaska.  They  will  do  much  to  help  to 
raise  the  level  of  education  and  to  help 
to  integrate  the  children  in  the  modern 
world  closing  in  upon  them,  a  world  in 
which  they  are  often  not  adequately  pre- 
pared to  cope. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "VISTA  Girls  Learn  Prom 
the  Eskimos"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  lielng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

VISTA  OiKLS  LEAaN  Pbom  the  Eskimos 
(By  Elinor  Lee) 

Reindeer  meat  and  ptarmigan  are  as  fa- 
miliar to  cooks  In  Alaska  as  beef  and  chicken 
are  to  us,  say  two  Montgomery  County  girls. 

Linda  Boor,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Homer  Boor  of  Sliver  Spring,  and  Jeanne  Wil- 
liamson, daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Ralph 
Williamson  of  Rockville,  have  been  living  in 
Alaska  for  the  past  year  as  Volunteers  in 
Service  to  America  (VISTA). 

The  22-year-old  girls  Joined  the  domestic 
peace  corps  after  graduation  from  Prostburg 
State  College  in  June,  1967.  They  were  as- 
signed to  Elim,  an  isolated  fishing  village 
120  miles  east  of  Nome,  where  they  lived 
m  a  16-  by  17-foot  cabin  untU  a  few  weeks 
ago.  They  learned  to  bake  bread,  fish  and 
hunt,  and  to  make  the  most  of  available 
foods. 

"Eggs  were  $1.25  a  dozen  In  the  village 
store,  butter  was  $1.40  a  pound,  there  was 
no  beef  but  reindeer  meat  was  only  63  cents 
a  pound,"  Linda  recalls. 


One  of  her  Eskimo  neighbors  showed  her 
how  to  make  reindeer  stew.  "Very  good,  too." 
When  Jeanne  and  Linda  arrived  In  EUm, 
population  165  and  "30  snow  miles  from  the 
next  vlUage,"  they  were  met  by  tbe  village 
chief  (head  of  town  councU)  who  took  them 
to  his  home  for  dinner. 

They  had  been  warned  that  the  first  meal 
might  be  dried  fish  soaked  In  seal  oU,  and 
ahgootak  (Eskimo  ice  cream) . 

"But  you  know  what  we  had?  Canned 
beef  stew,"  Jeanne  says.  "Those  dear  people 
had  bought  a  can  of  beef  stew  especially  for 
our  first  dinner." 

Later  Jeanne  and  Linda  learned  to  eat  and 
like  Eskimo  ice  cream  made  with  chunks 
of  white  fish,  reindeer  fat,  seal  oil  and 
salmonberrles. 

When  they  moved  Into  their  cabin  It  was 
furnished  with  a  bed,  a  table  and  two  chairs. 
Their  neighbors  found  another  bed  for  them, 
and  the  girls  used  wooden  shipping  boxes 
to  make  chairs,  tables  and  even  a  sled. 

Tbe  cabin  was  heated  with  an  oU -burning 
stove,  and  they  cooked  on  a  3-burner  Cole- 
man camp  stove.  For  many  months  tbey 
used  a  Coleman  lantern  for  a  light,  "then  we 
got  electricity  .  .  .  one  light  bulb  hanging 
from  the  ceiling,"  recalls  Linda. 

They  carried  water  to  their  cabin  in 
buckets  hanging  from  a  shoulder  yoke.  "It 
took  six  half-mile  trips  to  the  spring  and 
back  to  fill  the  30-gaUon  can  we  had." 

Natural  springs  surround  the  village.  A 
Church,  a  grammar  school  and  the  general 
store  line  the  main  dirt  road  in  Elim  where 
the  temperatinre  often  goes  to  30  below  zero, 
and  the  winter  days  include  22  hours  of 
darkness. 

The  coldest  temperattire  they  recall  was 
when  the  thermometer  hit  43  below  zero. 
"We  dldnt  go  out  that  night."  Linda  noted. 
In  summer,  the  girls  enjoyed  the  22  hours 
of  daylight  .  .  .  and  the  carrots,  cabbage 
and  greens  the  Eskimos  grew  In  truck  gardens 
and  gave  them. 

"The  Eskimos  couldn't  have  been  nicer 
to  us.  One  day  our  stovepipe  broke  and  the 
cabin  was  full  of  smoke.  We  just  stood  out- 
side and  yelled.  Everyone  came  running  to 
help  tis." 

There  is  no  police  force  In  Elim.  "They 
don't  need  police,"  said  Jean. 

The  girls  never  lacked  escorts.  There  were 
17  eligible  bachelors  In  the  village.  But  both 
Jeanne  and  Linda  had  left  their  heart- 
interests  at  home.  "Anyway,  the  Eskimo 
girls  are  simply  beautiful  .  .  .  with  delicate 
features.  And  they  know  how  to  cook,"  said 
Jeanne,  who  Is  planning  to  be  married  next 
summer  to  a  University  of  Maryland 
graduate. 

Jeannle  Is  studying  for  her  master's  In 
religious  education  at  Wesley  Seminary,  and 
hopes  to  teach  philosophy.  Linda  Is  Interested 
in  social  work  and  hopes  to  get  a  Oovemment 
post. 

Their  main  projects  In  EUm  was  teaching 
adult  education  classes  and  pre-school  age 
children,  hauling  gravel  from  the  beach  to 
the  village  to  make  paths  less  muddy,  helping 
build  a  new  church,  and  expanding  the  pub- 
lic library. 

They  appealed  to  their  friends  In  Wash- 
ington and  to  the  people  of  Anchorage  for 
donations  to  a  Sharc-Your-Book  project, 
and  received  more  than  1000  volumes. 

"But  the  book  we  needed  most  and  didn't 
take  with  us  was  a  cookbook."  said  Linda. 
The  Eskimos  dont  have  or  need  cookbooks, 
she  said.  She  sent  an  SOS  to  her  mother,  who 
shipped  her  own  copy  of  "Good  Housekeep- 
ing Cook  Book."  "It  was  the  1940  edition  .  .  . 
the  one  she  had  learned  to  cook  from." 

The  girls  discovered  that  Willow  Ptarmi- 
gan, the  Alaska  state  bird,  could  be  used  m 
many  chicken  recipes.  The  bird  is  hunted 
with  guns  or  trapped  In  huge  nets  the  year 
around. 

Ptsirmlgan  cacciatore  was  one  of  their 
favorite  culinary  creations.  They  also  learned 
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1  Bsklmo  dlabM,  Including 
abgootek  and  flth  <  bowdcr. 

PlM,  cakes  anc  raised  doiighnuta  are 
favorites  with  Elli  i  residents,  the  girls  re- 
port. And  ocffee  is  the  drink.  There's  always 
a  pot  of  boiled  cot  se  on  the  stove,  and  you 
drink  It  all  day  lonf  . 

Linda  and  Jeani  le  Introduced  plssa  mix 
and  chocolate  chip  to  the  villagers,  and  got 
the  general  store  U   stock  these  Items. 

The  foods  they  missed  moat  were  freih 
vegetables.  Even  oi  Ions  and  potatoes  had  to 
be  0own  In,  so  tb  sy  learned  to  use  dehy- 
drated  potatoes  and  onions. 

The  general  ston  stocked  cake  mixes  and 
plenty  of  canned  vegetables  and  fruit, 
canned  and  dried  nllk.  Reindeer  meat  was 
plentiful.  A  bind  i  nd  fore  quarter  usually 
hung  on  the  porch  of  the  general  store.  The 
proprietor  would  g<  out  and  cut  off  a  hunk 
for  customers. 

Fish  was  abundai  t  and  delicious.  And  pea- 
nut butter  was  ai  popular  In  Ellm  as  at 
home,  Jeanne  says  "The  Eskimos  love  pic- 
nics. They  hop  on  heir  snowmobiles,  take  a 
bag  of  goodies — p4  anut  butter,  homemade 
bread  and  some  ber  les — and  off  they  go  on  a 
picnic."  This  usua  ly  means  a  hunting  or 
fishing  expedition  1  }r  father,  and  an  outing 
for  mot^;fir  and  the  children. 

JeannQ.and  Llnd-t  hunted  bear  and  seal 
but  had  no  aucces  i.  They  had  better  luck 
with  fishing.  Their  moat  frightening  experi- 
ence, however,  happened  during  a  fishing  trip 
last  May. 

"We  were  five  miles  from  the  village  and 
alone  when  Linda  fell  through  the  Ice,  up 
to  her  neck.  Luck  ly  someone  came  along 
with  a  snowmobile  and  we  got  her  back  to 
the  cabin  before  i  he  froze.  We  were  both 
quite  shaken."  Jet  nne  related. 

Both  girls  hope  t  >  go  back  to  Alaska.  They 
would  like  to  live  1:  t  Anchorage,  a  "beautiful 
city,  ultra  modern  ilnce  the  restoration  fol- 
lowing the  1963  ea  rthquake." 

VISTA  Volunteer  i  Jeanne  Williamson  and 
Linda  Boor,  who  bt  canve  creative  cooks  dur- 
ing their  year  in  E  Im.  Alaska,  gave  me  sev- 
eral recipes  for  ( uthentlc  Eskimo  dishes 
along  with  two  f  tvorltes  they  concocted, 
Ptarmigan  CacclaU  re  and  Reindeer  Ragout. 

PTABMJCi  N    CACCIATOaZ 

ptarmlgt  ns, 


c  It 


cut 


Catch  a 
clean  them,  and 
and  legs  for  the 
small  and  the  only 
and  legs,  Linda  says 

Heat  about  6 
large  skillet,  add 
until  golden  browr 
dehydrated)    onloni 
salt;  brown  onion 

To  above  mlxtuiie 
2>/]  ran)   tomatoes 
tomato  sauce,  3 
pepper,  %  teaspoon 
Yi    teaapoon 
uncovered,  30  to 
mlgan  is  tender. 


kill  them,  pluck  and 

them  up.  Use  breasts 

caiclatore.  (Ptarmigans  are 

meaty  parts  are  breasts 


tablespoons  fat  or  salad  oil  In 
of  ptarmigan  and  saute 
Add  I  cup  minced  (or 
and   ^2   teaspoon  garlic 


Hi  !htly. 


leaf  th  rme 
4( 


tlte^ 


(w 


Buy  a  "hunk"  of 
a  pounds;  cut  Into 

In  a  pot  of  wate^ 
dehydrated   onion 
about  5  minutes; 
rice  or  spaghetti 
any),  and  let  slmi^ier 
son    to   taste   with 
(Linda    says    she 
sometimes  with  ca$ned 
vegetables.) 

VISE 

Cut  1  pound  of 
mon,   white   fish 
cubes.  In  shortenli 
fry   Va  cup  choppe  1 
onions)  until  llghtl ' 

In  large  pot  put 
diced  potatoes  and 


In  skillet  add   1    (no. 

J(3>4  cups),  1  (8-oz.)  can 

teaspoons  salt,  1/2  teaspoon 

allspice,  a  bay  leaves  and 

(crushed).   Simmer, 

minutes  or  until  ptar- 

M4ke8  6  servings. 


BKINI  CXB  SAOOT7T 


about 


reindeer  meat 
size  pieces, 
put  a  diced  onion  (or 
flakes)    and   let   simmer 
kdd  the  meat  and  some 
potatoes  If  you  have 
about  an  hour.  Sea- 
salt,   pepper  and  herbs, 
doctored"    her    stew    up 
tomatoes  or  canned 

CHOWDKB 

I  Ish  steaks  or  fillets  (sal- 
trout)    Into    half-inch 
g  or  salad  oil  In  skillet, 
onions  (or  dehydrated 
browned. 

2  cups  hot  water,  1  cup 
the  onions  and  fat;  cook 


for  10  minutes  or  until  potatoes  are  partially 
tender. 

Add  diced  fish  and  simmer  for  10  more 
minutes  or  until  fish  fiakes  easily  with  a 
fork.  Add  a  cups  milk,  1  teaspoon  salt  and 
dash  of  pepper.  Heat  about  5  minutes  and 
serve  with  paprika  sprinkled  on  top.  Makes  6 
servings. 

BSKIMO  ICK  CUAK 

There  are  many  variations  In  preparation 
and  ingredients,  but  the  following  recipe  Is 
the  type  made  in  Ellm.  (Linda  and  Jeanne 
say  it's  extremely  rich,  and  took  many 
tastings  before  they  developed  a  liking  for 
it) :  1  to  a  chunked  white  fish,  depending  on 
size;  1  cup  grated  reindeer  fat,  moose  fat  or 
tallow;  seal  or  salad  oil;  salmonberries,  cran- 
berries or  blueberries  for  topping. 

Remove  heads  and  tails  of  fish,  cut  Into 
chunks,  boll  in  water  without  salt  until  fish 
is  cooked. 

Remove  skin  and  bones  from  cooked  fish. 
Drain  thoroughly  by  wrapping  In  clean  cloth 
and  squeezing.  Add  grated  reindeer  or  moose 
fat  (or  tallow) . 

In  separate  dish,  whip  seal  oil  with  band 
beater.  Gradually  add  more  oil.  beating  until 
thick.  Add  flsh  mixture;  whip  again  \mtll 
fiuffy.  Top  with  berries. 


A  PLETHORA  OP  ADVICE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate should — If  some  Delphic  oracles  of 
public  media  are  to  be  believed — feel  like 
a  recalcitrant  schoolboy  who  has  stub- 
bornly resisted  doing  the  sums  handed 
out  by  editorial  educators  and  Is  now 
being  lectured  at  every  turn. 

We  suffer  from  an  awesome  plethora 
of  too  much  advice. 

First  comes  the  New  York  Times  tell- 
ing the  Senate  yesterday  that  we  will 
miss  the  last  chance  to  save  humanity 
if  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty  is 
not  ratified  immediately.  Perhaps  the 
Times  has  information  leading  it  to  be- 
lieve that  the  world  will  end  Friday 
afternoon  at  1:42  eastern  daylight  time 
if  its  advice  is  not  followed;  otherwise 
I  find  it  hard  to  appreciate  its  hand- 
wringing  In  public  print. 

Next  comes  the  Attorney  General, 
hand  delivering  a  message  to  each  Sen- 
ate office  telling  us  what  we  must  do 
about  gun  control.  So  far  as  I  know,  Mr. 
President,  the  function  of  the  Attorney 
General  is  to  enforce  the  law,  not  lobby 
for  its  enactment.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Attorney  General  Clark  has  a  generous- 
sized  Job  on  his  hands  attending  to  those 
duties  authorized  by  Congress  without 
undertaking  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  the 
perils  the  Nation  faces  if  Mr.  Clark's 
opinions  are  not  inscribed  Into  law.  If 
my  mail  is  any  indication  of  the  public's 
sentiment  on  this  particular  matter,  the 
Nation  is  far  more  interested  in  adequate 
and  efficient  enforcement  of  the  laws  we 
have  than  it  is  in  the  enactment  of  addi- 
tional ones.  I  say  to  Mr.  Clark  that  the 
Senate  welcomes  his  advice,  particularly 
when  it  has  been  asked  for,  but  we  have 
already  had  a  complete  airing  of  his  views 
and  heard  his  oft-repeated  statistics  be- 
fore the  committees  of  the  Senate.  In 
consideration  of  the  abundance  of  advice 
he  has  already  provided  on  this  matter, 
I  ask  him  to  spare  me  any  further  lec- 
turing. 

And  finally  we  have  the  Washington 
Post — the  newspaper  with  perhaps  the 
most  overworked  tear  ducts  in  existence. 


Through  its  editorial  sniffles  it  directly 
chides  this  body  for  our  supposed  lack 
of  backbone  and  nonexistent  sense  of 
propriety.  The  Post's  editorial  writer  di- 
rects us  to  vote  immediately  to  take  the 
Fortas  matter  out  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  place  it  directly  before  the 
Senate.  The  writer  "knows"  that  the 
"Judiciary  Committee  has  had  all  the 
time  it  could  ever  use  to  Investigate  Jus- 
tice Fortas."  How  the  editorial  writer 
comes  by  this  omniscience  is  of  course 
a  mystery  to  us  poor  mortals  who  are 
elected  rather  than  divinely  appointed 
to  the  Senate.  I  fear  we  must  beg  the 
Indulgence  of  the  Post  since  we  have  no 
ivory  tower  equipped  with  celestial  pipe- 
line such  as  its  editors  apparently  fre- 
quent. 

While  the  subject  of  the  Supreme 
Court  nominations  is  pending  then,  I 
would  like  to  enter  into  the  Record  two 
observations  that  I  think  deserve  the 
Senate's  attention — not  so  much  by  way 
of  advice,  but  perhaps  more  in  support 
of  the  orderly  procedures  and  Senate 
rules  which  are  simply  being  followed  in 
our  deliberate  consideration  of  this  im- 
portant matter. 

Last  Monday  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  delivered 
an  eloquent  address  in  support  of  his 
decision  that  he  could  not  vote  for  the 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Fortas.  I  wish  to 
commend  him  for  the  excellence  of  his 
argument  and  the  deliberate  and  rea- 
soned way  in  which  it  was  presented. 

I  noted  his  reference  to  the  opposition 
to  the  nomination  of  Circuit  Judge  John 
J.  Parker.  The  Senator  from  Virginia 
referred  to  Senator  William  E.  Borah, 
of  Idaho,  and  quoted  from  his  Senate 
speech  in  opposition.  I  would  like  to  make 
one  further  notation  from  that  same 
speech. 

Many  critics  of  those  of  us  opposing 
the  President  on  the  Fortas  nomination 
assume  the  position  that  if  a  Supreme 
Court  nominee  is  not  beating  his  wife 
in  public  and  has  any  smattering  of  legal 
qualification,  the  Senate  ought  not  to 
inquire  further  into  his  backgroimd  and 
philosophy.  I  say  this  is  not  so.  In  fact, 
we  have  the  duty — since  there  are  no 
other  qualifications  written  into  the  law 
to  examine  in  minute  detail  the  quali- 
fications of  Supreme  Court  Justices:  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  appointed  for  life 
makes  that  examination  in  detail  even 
more  necessary  to  see  that  the  rights 
of  the  people  under  the  Constitution  are 
protected. 

I  invite  the  Senate's  attention  to  a 
colloquy  that  took  place  in  this  Chamber 
between  a  Senator  from  Virginia,  Mr. 
Glass,  and  a  Senator  from  Idaho,  Mr. 
Borah,  in  which  the  right  of  the  Senate 
to  examine  nominees'  views,  philosophy, 
and  previous  judicial  decisions  display- 
ing that  philosophy  was  examined. 

Senator  Boiah  recalled  that  the  legal- 
ity of  "yellow  dog"  labor  contracts  had 
been  argued  13  years  previously  and  up- 
held by  the  Supreme  Court.  At  that  point 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  Carter  Glass: 

Mr.  Class.  And  have  we  sat  here  all  these 
years  and  permitted  that  to  remain  the 
law? 

Mr.  Borah.  No;  we  have  tried  by  an  Act 
of  Congress  to  repudiate  that  principle,  but 
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tbe  supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  said 
that  our  action  was  nuU  and  void.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  U  what  makes  thU  matter  so  very 
important.  They  pass  upon  what  we  do. 
Therefore.  It  U  exceedingly  Important  that 
ye  paaa  upon  them  before  they  decide  upon 
these  matters. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  that  that  principle 
is  even  more  necessary  today.  Since  the 
Court  has  unabashedly  pressed  ahead 
into  the  field  of  creating  law  rather  than 
interpreting  it;  since  the  President  has 
regarded  the  Court's  Judicial  positions  as 
personal  patronage  plums  to  be  filled  as 
he  sees  fit:  since  Chief  Justice  Warren 
has  played  politics  with  the  Senate— and 
indeed  with  the  Nation— by  saying  in 
effort.  "Either  confirm  someone  accept- 
able to  me  as  my  successor  or  I  will  stay 
on":  since  all  these  things  have  hap- 
pened, Mr.  President,  I  say  we  are  well 
within  our  bounds  and  within  the  neces- 
sary performance  of  our  duty  to  inquire 
specifically  and  at  length  into  the  philos- 
ophy of  Mr.  Fortas.  I  shall  be  kindly 
obliged  to  those  self-styled  lecturers  who 
roost  hi  distant  ivory  splendor  if  they 
will  leave  off  lecturing  the  Senate  on 
its  responsibility. 

In  support  of  the  point  I  have  Just 
mentioned,  the  WaU  Street  Journal 
makes  the  same  observation  with  regard 
to  playhig  politics  with  the  Court.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
pi-inted  in  the  Record,  especially  since 
the  writer  does  not  attempt  to  give  ad- 
vice to  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

In  Rk  Mb.  JT»ncK  Foxtas 
The  messy  battle  over  the  confirmation  of 
Abe  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice,  which  promises 
to  become  more  messy  sttil,  reflects  no  credit 
on  anyone  involved.  In  our  view,  though.  It's 
worth  noting  that  the  major  blame  Ues  with 
President  Johnson,  Chief  Justice  Warren  and 
tbe  Supreme  Court  itself. 

The  view  is  herettcal,  of  course,  and  no 
doubt  over  the  next  few  weeks  we  shall  hear 
a  great  deal  about  how  a  Uttie  band  of  willful 
rednecks  is  playing  politics  with  the  Supreme 
Court.  And  indeed,  the  Senators  prepared  to 
filibuster  against  the  appointment  cannot 
escape  a  share  of  blame.  Senator  Thurmond 
was  unnecessarily  discourteous  to  Mr.  Portaa. 
Pomogn4)hy  is  not  one  of  the  nation's  truly 
burning  issues,  and  showing  stag  films  la 
not  our  idea  of  how  to  run  the  world's  great- 
est deUberattve  body. 

Let  it  be  also  said  straightaway  that  we 
find  it  unfortunate  that  the  longstanding 
tensions  involved  in  this  case  must  descend 
on  poor  Mr.  Fortas.  WhUe  we  agree  with  lar 
ttam  aU  of  his  decisions,  we  think  they  do 
reflect  the  operation  of  a  judicial  Intelli- 
gence, rather  than  merely  a  doctrinaire  New 
Deallsm.  In  the  abstract,  we  would  find  him 
an  acceptable  Chief  Justice,  and  quite  pos- 
sibly better  than  that. 

Consider  the  clrcxmistances  of  his  appoint- 
ment, however.  Chief  Jiutice  Warren  resigns, 
at  least  provisionally,  with  the  apparent  In- 
tention of  aUowlng  President  Johnson  to 
appoint  a  replacement  who  would  continue 
the  views  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Presi- 
dent both  support.  The  appointment  goes  to 
Mr.  Fortas,  once  the  President's  personal 
attorney  and  even  now  his  backstairs  adviser. 
In  turn  Mr.  Fortas'  post  U  mied  by  Homer 
Thomberry,  a  Judge  no  doubt  qualified  in 
the  iwtniiniim  Bsnse  of  being  reasonably 
competent,  but  distinguished  from  dozens 
of  other  equally  qualified  individuals  only 
by  his  long  and  close  personal  frtendahlp 
with  the  President. 
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The  patronage  politics  Involved  should  by 
Itself  dissolve  tbe  notion  that  a  Presidential 
nomination  to  the  Court  is  somehow  sacro- 
sanct when  it  reaches  the  Senate.  Indeed,  if 
the  President  had  gone  even  so  far  as  to 
link  Mr.  Fortas  with  some  impartial  and  un- 
questionably distinguished  nominee,  we 
doubt  that  many  of  the  opponents  would 
have  felt  a  moral  Justification  for  so  drastic 
a  tactic  as  a  filibuster. 

But  there  is  more  to  the  case,  for  in  recent 
years  the  Court  has  been  engaging  Itoelf  in- 
creasingly in  Issues  once  considered  political 
questions  for  the  legislative  branch  to  decide. 
As  many  people  argue,  some  good  has  come 
from  such  instances  of  Judicial  legislation 
as  the  school  desegregation  and  legislative 
apportionment  cases.  At  the  same  time,  the 
latter  case  was  too  sweeping;  and  subsequent 
ones  like  the  recent  open  housmg  decision 
have  revealed  not  a  hesitancy  but  an  eager- 
ness to  intrude  on  the  legislative  role. 

So  what  has  happened  in  re  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas  is  this:  The  Court  has  been  writing 
Its  majority's  social  and  economic  views  Into 
the  law.  Mr.  Warren  provisionally  resigned 
In  an  effort  to  see  that  it  continues  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Johnson  i^ipolnted  his  trusted  friends  In 
part  to  accomplish  the  same  end. 

The  Court,  Mr.  Warren  and  Mr.  Johnson 
aU  have  been  playing  politics  for  all  It  is 
worth.  All  three  have  been  using  every 
means  at  their  disposal  to  make  sure  the 
Judicial  branch  advances  their  social  and 
economic  views. 

Why  then  should  anyone  be  surprised  that 
those  who  oppose  the  views  in  question  also 
start  playing  poUtlcs.  start  using  whatever 
means  they  can  find  to  see  that  those  views 
do  not  prevail? 


TEHRAN-INTERNATIONAL  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Bnmo  Bitker.  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  for  the  Observance 
of  Human  Rights  Year  and  the  American 
delegation  to  the  UJ^.  International 
Conference  on  Human  Rights,  held  at 
Tehran  April  22-May  13.  has  written  a 
report  of  the  Conference  which  appears 
in  the  September  2  edition  of  the  State 
Department  bulletin. 

Mr.  Bitker's  report  is  characteris- 
tically honest  and  lucid.  He  realizes  that 
there  is  much  to  be  done  to  achieve  uni- 
versality in  recognizing  and  protecting 
basic  human  rights.  Behind  much  of 
what  Mr.  Bitker  says,  I  believe  one  can 
see  an  impUcit  plea  for  renewed  U.S. 
leadership  in  this  field— leadership  we 
once  exercised  but.  through  Senate 
failure  to  ratify  the  human  rights  con- 
ventions, have  since  abdicated. 

In  his  own  words,  and  in  quoting  Mr. 
Roy  Wllkins.  Mr.  Bitker  has  placed  his 
finger  on  the  central  block  to  universal 
human  rights:         __ 

It  is  regrettable  that  In  1968  the  world 
has  not  yet  reached  the  point  at  which  a 
subject  as  idealistic  and  as  supranational  as 
human  rights  can  be  lifted  above  national 
boundary  lines  or  bloc  politics.  Roy 
Wllkins'  opening  statement  for  the  United 
States  set  forth  what  should  have  been 
the  philosophical  viewpoint  of  the  Confer- 
ence. He  said:  "In  part  the  problem  is  the 
unlimited  claim  of  national  sovereignty.  I 
submit  that  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter  uo  nation  U  entitled  to  wrong  its  own 
citizens.  Either  charter  provisions  dealing 
with  hiunan  rights  have  meaning  or  they 
are  a  cruel  fraud.  If  these  provisions  are 
meaningful,  they  must  carry  their  tlirust 
Into  the  boundaries  of  member  states." 


Mr.  President,  it  is  indeed  regrettable 
as  Mr.  Bitker  says.  It  is  doubly  regret- 
table that  we  in  the  Senate  are  provid- 
ing negative  leadership  In  reinforcing 
this  fear  of  violation  of  national  sover- 
eignty. Of  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
the  United  States  should  fear  least  of 
all  international  scrutiny  of  the  treat- 
ment of  our  citizenry. 

However.  Mr.  President,  the  struggle 
will  continue.  All  those  dedicated  to  the 
universalization  of  human  rights  urge 
as  the  Tehran  proclamation: 

Urges  all  people  and  governments  to 
dedicate  themselves  to  tbe  principles  en- 
shrined in  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  to  redouble  their  efforts 
to  provide  for  all  human  lieings  a  life  con- 
sonant with  freedom  and  dignity  and  con- 
ducive to  physical,  mental,  social  and 
spiritual  welfare. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Bitker's  report  and  the  text 
of  the  proclamation  of  Tehran  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

INTIBNATIONAL        COSnXEUCK        OS        HOMAW 

RIGHTS — Report  bt  Ma.  BrrKm 

(Note. — Bruno  V.  Bitker,  a  member  of  the 
President's  Commission  for  the  Observance 
of  Himian  Rights  Tear,  served  on  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  U.N.  International  Confer- 
ence on  Human  Rights  held  at  Tehran  April 
22-May  13.  Following  is  his  report  on  the 
Conference,  together  with  the  text  of  the 
Proclamation  of  Tehran,  unanimously 
adopted  at  the  concluding  session.) 

The  International  Conference  on  Human 
Rights  was  held  at  Tehran,  Iran,  from  April 
22  to  May  13.  The  Conference  was  convened 
by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  as 
a  major  part  of  the  observance  of  the  In- 
ternational Year  for  Human  Rights,  com- 
memorating the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

The  memory  of  two  Americans  dominated 
the  opening  sessions  of  the  Conference :  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  one  of  the  moving  spirits 
m  producing  the  Universal  Declaration  20 
years  ago,  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
who  had  been  assassinated  less  than  20  days 
before  the  Conference  convened.  The  spirit 
of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  well  recognized,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  Dr.  King  was  frequently  cited 
as  a  reason  for  meaningful  action  at  Tehran. 
The  Conference  observed  a  minute  of  silence 
at  the  opening  session  In  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Dr.  King. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Shahanshah  of 
Iran  welcomed  the  delegates  In  an  address 
in  which  he  stated  that  Justice  imder  law 
without  social  Justice  and  political  democ- 
racy wltbout  economic  democracy  no  longer 
have  any  meaning.  He  emphasized  that  the 
true  battle  of  mankmd  today  is  the  crusade 
to  remove  discrimination  and  social  Injustice 
at  the  national  as  well  as  the  International 
level. 

U  Thant.  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations,  presided  at  the  opening  session.  In 
his  address — a  special  message  on  the  Inter- 
national Tear  for  Human  Rights — he  called 
upon  the  Conference  to  "find  new  means  of 
carrying  out  the  continuing  struggle  for  the 
recognition  and  enjoyment  of  human  rights." 

During  the  course  of  that  day  the  Secre- 
tary-General was  m  constant  private  con- 
sultation with  his  special  envoy  to  the  Middle 
East,  Gxinnar  Jarring,  who  has  the  dlfllcult 
assignment  of  negotiating  a  political  settle- 
ment between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states. 

Princess  Ashraf,  the  Shah's  sister,  was 
elected  President  of  the  Conference.  She  has 
had  considerable  experience  In  United  Na- 
tions  affairs,    partioiUarly   in    the    field   at 
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1.  Review  of  progteas  achieved  and  major 
obstacles  encountered  In  the  field  of  hiunan 
rights  since  1948. 

2.  Evaluation  of  tile  effectiveness  of  meth- 
imployed  In  the  field  of 
ks  conventions,  declara- 
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ods  and  techniques 
human  rights,  such 
tions.  Implementatlbn  machinery,  educa- 
tional measiires,  c  rganlzatlonal  arrange- 
ments 

3.  Formulation  ofj  a  human  rights  pro- 
gram to  be  underta]  en  after  1968  with  re- 
gatd  to  .auch  subjec  »  as  racial  dlwrlmlna- 
tlQQ  an4  implement  ttlon  of  human  rights. 

The  United  State  i  had  expected  that  It 
because  of  the  riots  in 
the  fighting  in  Vlet- 
Nam.  Although  mention  was  made  of  these 
two  problems  by  Ara  >,  African,  and  CoDunu- 
nlst  states,  the  extei  t  and  force  of  these  at- 
tacks were  relatively  moderate. 

With  regard  to  Vli  it-Nam,  the  official  con- 
versations between  the  United  States  and 
North  Vlet-Nam  hal  Just  begun  in  Paris, 
and  the  delegates  s<nsed  the  importance  of 
avoiding  any  dlscui  slon  at  Tehran  which 
might  affect  those  ta  ks. 

The  U.S.  opening  i  tatement  >  by  Roy  Wll- 
klns,  the  chairman  i  >f  our  delegation,  made 
it  difficult  for  the  1  rnlted  States  to  be  at- 
tacked on  the  iMua  if  racial  discrimination. 
As  a  distinguished  N  >gro  American,  he  could 


lut  could  proudly  point 
country — even  though 
inch  afier  excruciating 


Johnson's    personal 


message    to    the    Co  ilerence    expressed    his 


rights.  He  said  in  part: 


"We  In  the  United  States  are  committed 
by  word  and  will  1 1  give  reality  to  rights 
embedded  in  our  la'  rs.  We  are  struggling- 


these  laws  into  better. 


fuller  lives.  We  pleti  {e  ourselves  once  again 
to  the  holy  struggl  >  for  human  dignity.  I 
pray  that  this  Conf  srence  will  give  us  new 
strength  to  accomp  Ish  the  tasks  that  re- 
main.*' 

The  Conference  b  gan  with  a  plenary  de- 
bate during  which  delegates  made  formal 
statements.  The  plaj  i  of  the  Conference  pro- 
vided for  two  woiking  committees:  The 
first  dealt  with  apar  iheid,  racial  discrimina- 
tion, and  coloniallsx  i;  and  the  second  with 
women's  rights,  mea  lures  to  strengthen  the 
defense  of  human  r  ghts,  and  international 
machinery  to  Implei  lent  U.N.  human  rl|^ts 
actlvlUes. 

Human  rights  is,  however,  a  broad  sub- 
ject; and  presumabl  r  almost  anything  that 
touches  a  human  be  ng  can  be  brought  un- 
der the  aegis  of  su  h  a  conference.  Thus, 
although  the  Arab-Ii  rael  dispute  was  not  on 
the  agenda,  the  agen  la  was  broad  enough  to 
allow  the  Arab  delegates  to  fight  the  O-day 


war  over  again.  For  i 


debate  was  an  exercl «  in  ploemlcs  between 


the  Arab  and  Israeli 


representatives. 
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long  week  the  plenary 


It  was  obvious  that  the  Arab  countries, 
with  the  support  of  Commtinlst-bloc  and 
most  Asian  and  African  states,  had  more 
than  enotigh  votes  to  achieve  almost  any  re- 
sult they  desired.  They  succeeded  In  having 
a  fourth  category  added  to  the  Conference 
agenda  on  the  subject  of  "respect  and  im- 
plementation of  himum  rights  In  occupied 
territories";  and  a  reaolutlon  requesting  the 
U.N.  to  investigate  "violations  of  human 
rights  in  territory  occupied  by  Israel"  was 
adopted. 

The  representative  of  .the  Netherlands  ac- 
knowledged the  frustration  and  pessimism 
that  had  come  to  permeate  the  atmosphere 
of  the  meeting  rooms,  the  corridors — even 
the  social  functions — when  in  a  formal 
statement  he  expressed  the  fear  that  the 
Conference  might  degenerate  into  "frustrat- 
ing political  debate  and  bitter  recrimina- 
tions." "nils  fear  among  many  of  the  dele- 
gates, eepeclally  the  Iranians,  produced  ac- 
tion. Tlie  Conference  quickly  moved  on  to 
consideration  of  its  agenda  In  the  two  work- 
ing committees. 

These  committees  drew  up  for  adoption 
by  the  Conference  some  29  resolutions  deal- 
ing with  a  broad  range  of  huouui  rights 
problems.  Among  them  is  an  extensive  reeo- 
lutlon  calling  for  measures  to  Improve  the 
status  of  women  throughout  the  world. 
Racial  discrimination,  especially  apartheid, 
was  strongly  condemned,  as  were  nazlam, 
neonazism,  and  all  similar  Ideologies.  With 
regard  to  colonialism,  the  General  Assembly 
was  asked  to  draw  up  a  specific  program 
for  the  granting  of  Independence  to  terri- 
tories under  colonial  rule.  The  Conference 
also  dealt  with  such  questions  as  the  ratifica- 
tion of  international  covenants  on  economic 
and  social  rights,  illiteracy,  and  nondiscrimi- 
nation in  employment. 

The  principal  accomplishment  of  the  Con- 
ference was,  however,  the  Proclamation  of 
Tehran,  which  reafllmis  the  principles  en- 
shrined In  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights.  It  urges  all  peoples  and  gov- 
ernments "to  redouble  their  efforts  to  pro- 
vide for  all  human  beings  a  life  consonant 
with  freedom  and  dignity."  Its  19  points  re- 
state principles  which  can  be  found  in  other 
United  Nations  resolutions  deaUng  with  such 
topics  as  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
language,  religion,  or  political  belief;  apart- 
heid; economic  and  social  development; 
womens  rights;  family  planning:  freedom  of 
expression,  of  information,  of  conscience,  and 
of  religion;  Illiteracy;  disarmament;  and  the 
dangers  to  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  in- 
dividuals from  scientific  discoveries  and  tech- 
nological advances. 

The  i»tx;lamation.  which  was  adopted 
unanimously  on  the  final  day  of  the  Confer- 
ence, shows  how  countries  with  diverse  in- 
terests and  frequently  clashing  policies  can, 
when  they  so  desire,  agree  upon  the  basic 
rights  of  man  even  though  they  differ  sharply 
on  questions  of  implementation  and  applica- 
tion of  those  rights. 

It  U  regrettable  that  in  1968  the  world 
has  not  yet  reached  the  point  at  which  a  sub- 
ject as  idealistic  and  as  supranational  as 
himian  rights  can  be  lifted  above  national 
boundary  lines  or  bloc  politics.  Roy  Wllklns' 
opening  statement  for  the  United  States  set 
forth  what  should  have  been  the  philosophi- 
cal viewpoint  of  the  Conference.  He  said: 

"In  part  the  problem  is  the  «in»mi»jiH 
claim  of  national  sovereignty.  I  submit  that 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter  no  nation 
is  entitled  to  wrong  its  own  citizens.  Either 
charter  provisions  dealing  with  human  rights 
have  meaning  or  they  are  a  cruel  fraud.  If 
these  provisions  are  meaningful,  they  must 
carry  their  thrust  into  the  boundaries  of 
member  states." 

Unfortunately,  nationalism  Is  stlU  the 
watchword  and  the  game  of  blocs  is  one  In 
which  most  countries  participate.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  blocs  may,  however,  vary  on 


occasion,  and  even  within  the  blocs  there 
was  no  guarantee  of  unanimity.  The  national 
IntereeC  ot  each  nation  was  still  the  pri- 
mary standard  that  determined  bow  a  state 
reacted  to  a  particular  proposal. 

TbiM  adherence  to  abeolute  sovereignty, 
plus  the  Mttemess  of  the  Arab-Israel  debate, 
made  the  adoption  of  the  Proclamation  of 
Tehnm  by  a  unanimous  vote  a  minor  miracle. 

For  those  among  the  almost  400  represent- 
atives from  83  countries,  from  the  Holy  See, 
from  four  U.N.  specialized  agencies,  and  from 
approximately  48  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions who  came  with  expectations  that  the 
Conference  might  fulfill  the  hope  expressed 
in  Mr.  WUklns'  statement,  the  Conference 
was  disappointing.  There  were  those  who  con- 
sidered it  wholly  lacking  In  effectiveness. 
Matters  that  should  have  been  thoroughly 
considered,  such  as  the  creation  of  a  U.N. 
High  Commissioner  for  Human  Rights,  or  a 
possible  international  court  patterned  upon 
the  European  Court  of  Human  Rights,  were 
barely  mentioned.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
specialists  in  international  organization  af- 
fairs found  it  heartening  that  the  Confer- 
ence, at  this  time  of  continuing  threats  to 
the  peace,  could  agree  on  a  wide  variety  of 
hvuntui  rights  and  conclude  with  a  imani- 
mous  reaflirmatlon  of  the  principles  of  the 
Universal  Declaration. 

The  closing  statement  of  Princess  Ashraf 
may  beet  express  the  hopeful  aspects  of  the 
Conference.  She  said  that  the  Tehran  Proc- 
lamation refiected  "our  unanimous  will  to 
redouble  our  efforts  to  achieve  the  complete 
and  general  realization  of  human  rights,  and 
to  eliminate,  once  and  for  all,  the  scourges 
of  illiteracy,  racism,  violence,  hunger  and 
disease." 

Perhaps  David  H.  Popper,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Organi- 
zation Affairs,  who  served  as  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  following  Mr.  Wilklns'  depar- 
tvu-e.  stated  it  more  realistically  when  at  the 
final  session  he  said : 

"No  delegation  has  obtained  precisely  what 
it  would  have  desired  in  the  proclamation  we 
have  today  approved.  Every  group  has  had  to 
sacrifice  some  points  to  which  It  attaches  Im- 
portance. .  .  .  Our  ability  to  reach  agreement 
on  matters  of  major.  Indeed  passionate,  con- 
cern demonstrates  that  international  co- 
operation in  the  cause  of  humanity  can  be 
and  must  be  an  effective  force." 

The  President's  Commission  for  the  Ob- 
servance of  Human '  Rights  Tear  can  take 
pride  In  the  fact  that  the  President's  ap- 
pointment of  Roy  Wllklns  to  be  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Conference  grew 
out  of  a  suggestion  emanating  from  the  Com- 
mission. The  other  public  members  of  the 
delegation  included  Morris  B.  Abram.  U.S. 
Representative  on  the  U.N.  Commission  on 
Human  Rights;  John  J.  Orogan,  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  AFL-CIO:  and  myself,  a  member 
of  the  President's  Conunisslon.  The  Govern- 
ment members  of  the  delegation  included  Mr. 
Popper.  Armln  H.  Meyer,  American  Ambassa- 
dor to  Iran,  and  several  advisers  from  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

As  a  public  member  of  the  delegation 
I  would  not  have  adequately  reported  to  the 
President's  Conunisslon  without  noting  the 
Impressive  ability  and  dedication  and  energy 
of  the  Department  of  State  officers  who  par- 
ticipated In  the  Conference.  I  may  not  have 
agreed  with  every  position  we  took  as  a  dele- 
gation, but  I  recognized  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  professionals. 

I  had  expected  more  specific  results  to  come 
out  of  the  Conference.  My  own  hopes  were 
well  expressed  by  Father  Theodore  Hesburgh. 
speaking  for  the  Holy  See.  when  he  said  that 
the  task  of  the  Conference  was  to  "make  the 
ideal  of  the  Universal  Declaration  truly  uni- 
versal in  ovar  times"  and  that  "If  we  aspire 
to  and  in  fact  do  less  than  this,  we  should 
not  be  here  today."  Sadly,  however.  I  have 
had  to  conclude  that  man  has  not  yet 
reached  that  stage  in  bis  development  where 
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he  U  ready  to  accept  the  universality  of 
buman  rights.  But  I  hope  we  shall  conUnue 
to  strive  for  the  noble  principles  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  in  the 
spirit  which  Inspired  its  adoptton  20  years 
ago. 

Proclamation  of  Tehean' 

The  International  Conference  on  Human 
Rights, 

Having  met  at  Tehran  from  AprU  22  to 
May  13,  1968,  to  review  the  progress  made  in 
the  twenty  years  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and 
to  formulate  a  programme  for  the  future; 

Having  considered  the  problems  relating 
to  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  for 
the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  respect 
for  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms; 

Bearing  in  mind  the  resolutions  approved 
by  the  Conference: 

Noting  that  the  observance  of  the  Inter- 
national Tear  for  Human  RlgbU  takes  place 
at  a  time  when  the  world  is  undergoing  a 
process  of  unprecedented  change; 

Having  regard  to  the  new  opportunities 
made  avaUable  by  the  rapid  progress  of 
science  and  technology; 

Believing  that,  in  an  age  when  conflict  and 
violence  prevail  In  many  parts  of  the  world. 
the  fact  of  human  Interdependence  and  the 
need  for  human  solidarity  are  more  evident 
than  ever  before; 

Recognizing  that  peace  is  the  universal  as- 
piration of  mankind  and  that  peace  and  Jus- 
tice are  indispensable  to  the  full  realization 
of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms: 

Solemnly  proclaims  that: 

1.  It  is  imperative  that  the  members  of 
the  international  community  fulfill  their 
solemn  obligations  to  promote  and  encourage 
respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  for  all  without  distmctions  of  any 
kind  such  as  race,  colour,  sex,  language, 
religion,  political  or  other  opinions; 

2.  The  Universal  Declaration  of  Htmian 
Rights  states  a  common  understanding  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  concerning  the  Inalien- 
able and  inviolable  rights  of  all  members  of 
the  human  family  and  constitutes  an  obliga- 
tion for  the  members  of  the  International 
community; 

3.  The  International  Covenant  on  Civil 
and  Political  RlghU.  the  International  Cove- 
nant on  Economic.  Social  and  Cultural 
Rights,  the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of 
Independence  to  C!olonlal  Counties  and 
Peoples,  the  International  Convention  on  the 
Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimi- 
nation, as  well  as  other  conventions  and 
declarations  in  the  field  of  human  rights 
adopted  under  the  atuplces  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  speclallMd  agencies  and  the  re- 
gional inter-governmental  organizations, 
have  created  new  standards  and  obllgattons 
to  which  States  should  conform; 

4.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  the  United 
Nations  has  made  substantial  progress  in 
defining  standards  for  the  enjoyment  and 
protection  of  htunan  rights  and  fundamen- 
tal freedoms.  During  this  period  many  Im- 
portant international  Instruments  were 
adopted,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  in 
regard  to  the  implementation  of  those  rights 
and  freedoms; 

5.  The  primary  aim  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  sphere  of  human  rights  Is  the  achieve- 
ment by  each  Individual  of  the  maximum 
freedom  and  dignity.  For  the  realization  of 
this  objective,  the  laws  of  every  country 
should  grant  each  Individual,  irrespective  cf 
race,  language,  religion  or  political  belief, 
freedom  of  expression,  of  Information,  of  con- 


'  Adopted  unanimously  by  the  Conference 
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science  and  of  reUglon,  as  well  as  the  right 
to  participate  In  the  political,  economic,  cul 
tural  and  social  life  of  his  country; 

6.  States  should  reaffirm  their  determina 
tlon  effectively  to  enforce  the  principles  en- 
shrined in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  in  other  international  Instruments  that 
concern  buman  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms; 

7.  Gross  denials  of  human  rights  under  the 
repugnant  policy  of  apartheid  is  a  matter  of 
the  gravest  concern  to  the  international  com- 
munity. This  policy  of  apartheid,  condemned 
as  a  crime  against  hiunanlty,  continues  seri- 
ously to  disturb  international  peace  and 
security.  It  is  therefore  imperative  for  the 
international  community  to  use  every  pos- 
sible means  to  eradicate  this  evil.  The  strug- 
gle against  apartheid  is  recognized  as 
legitimate: 

8.  The  peoples  of  the  world  must  be  made 
fully  aware  qf  the  evils  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation and  must  Join  In  combating  them. 
The  Implementation  of  this  principle  of  non- 
discrimination, embodied  in  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  and  other  Interna- 
tional instruments  in  the  field  of  human 
rights,  constitutes  a  most  urgent  task  of 
mankind,  at  the  international  as  well  as  at 
the  national  level.  All  ideologies  based  on 
racial  superiority  and  intolerance  must  be 
condemned  and  resisted; 

9.  Eight  years  after  the  General  Assem- 
bly's Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Inde- 
pendence to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples 
the  problems  of  colonialism  continue  to  pre- 
occupy the  international  community.  It  is  a 
matter  of  urgency  that  all  Member  States 
should  co-operate  with  the  appropriate  or- 
gans of  the  United  Nations  so  that  effective 
measures  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  Dec- 
laration is  fully  implemented; 

10.  Massive  denials  of  buman  rights,  aris- 
ing out  of  aggression  or  any  armed  confilct 
with  their  tragic  consequences,  and  resulting 
In  untold  hvunan  misery,  engender  reactions 
which  could  engiilf  the  world  In  ever  grow- 
ing hostllltes.  It  is  the  obllgaUon  of  the  in- 
ternational community  to  co-operate  In  erad- 
icating such  scoiuges: 

11.  TSross  denials  of  human  rights  arising 
from  discrimination  on  grounds  of  race, 
reUglon.  belief  or  expressions  of  opinion  out- 
rage the  conscience  of  mankind  and  endan- 
ger the  foundations  of  freedom,  justice  and 
peace  In  the  world; 

12.  The  widening  gap  between  the  econom- 
ically developed  and  developing  countries 
impedes  the  realization  of  human  rights  in 
the  international  community.  The  failure  of 
the  Development  Decade  to  reach  Its  modest 
objectives  makes  it  all  the  more  imperative 
for  every  nation,  according  to  its  capacities, 
to  make  the  maximum  possible  effort  to 
close  this  gap; 

13.  Since  hvunan  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  are  IndlvUlble.  the  full  realization 
Of  civil  and  political  rights  without  the  en- 
joyment of  economic,  social  and  cultural 
rights,  is  Impossible.  The  achievement  of 
lasting  progress  in  the  implementation  of 
human  rights  is  dependent  upon  sound  and 
effective  national  and  International  policies 
of  economic  and  social  development; 

14.  The  existence  of  over  seven  hundred 
million  Illiterates  throughout  the  world  Is 
an  enormous  obstacle  to  all  efforts  at  realiz- 
ing the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  NaUons  and  the  provlsons  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  In- 
ternational action  aimed  at  eradicating  il- 
literacy from  the  face  of  the  earth  and  pro- 
moting education  at  all  levels  reqifires  ur- 
gent attention; 

16.  Tbe  discrimination  of  which  women 
are  stUl  victims  in  various  regions  of  the 
world  must  be  eliminated.  An  Inferior  status 
for  women  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 


United  Nations  as  well  as  the  provisions  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
The  full  Implementation  of  the  Declaration 
on  the  Elimination  of  All  Porma  of  Discrimi- 
nation Against  Women  is  a  necessity  for  the 
progress  of  mankind; 

16.  The  protection  of  the  family  and  of  the 
child  remains  the  concern  of  the  interna- 
tional community.  Parents  have  a  basic  hu- 
man right  to  determine  freely  and  respon- 
sibly the  number  and  the  spacing  of  their 
children; 

17.  The  aspirations  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion for  a  better  world,  in  which  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  are  fully 
implemented,  must  be  given  the  highest  en- 
couragement. It  is  Imperative  that  youth 
participate  in  shaping  the  future  of  man- 
kind: 

18.  While  recent  scientific  dUcoverles  and 
technological  advances  have  opened  vast 
prospects  lor  economic,  social  and  cultural 
progress,  such  developments  may  neverthe- 
less endanger  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  in- 
dividuals and  will  require  continuing  at- 
tention; 

19.  Disarmament  would  release  Immense 
human  and  material  resources  now  devoted 
to  military  purposes.  These  resources  should 
be  used  for  the  promotion  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms.  General  and 
complete  disarmament  Is  one  of  tbe  highest 
aspirations  of  all  peoples; 

Therefore, 

The  International  Conference  on  Human 
Rights 

1.  Affirming  its  faith  in  the  principles  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
and  other  international  instruments  in  this 
field; 

2.  Urges  all  peoples  and  governments  to 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  principles  en- 
shrined in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights  and  to  redouble  their  efforts  to 
provide  for  all  hiunan  beings  a  life  con- 
sonant with  freedom  and  dignity  and  con- 
ducive to  physical,  mental,  social  and  spirit- 
ual welfare. 


SENATOR  GORE  NOT  A  RANCH 
PARTNER  OF  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
KERR 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  tantaliz- 
ing paragraph  in  which  I  am  referred  to 
appears  in  a  book  authored  by  Messrs. 
Jack  Anderson  and  Drew  Pearson.  It  re- 
ports me  to  have  been  a  "partner  In  a 
ranching  operation"  with  the  late  Sena- 
tor Robert  S.  Kerr,  an  exceptionally  able 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  a  successful 
businessman. 

Perhaps  unfortunately  for  me,  I  never 
enjoyed  a  partnership  with  him  in  any 
ranching  operation. 


COVERAGE    OP  NATIONAL   POLITI- 
CAL CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  sug- 
gested in  a  speech  to  this  body  yesterday, 
a  great  deal  of  concern  remains  focused 
on  the  role  of  the  press  and  television 
media  in  their  coverage  of  national  polit- 
ical conventions. 

A  veteran  participant  and  observer  of 
political  conventions,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  Evirbtt  Dirksen,  only 
yesterday  made  some  extremely  cogent 
observations  on  this  subject  in  an  article 
published  in  the  Washington  Daily  News. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no 
WM  ordered  to  be 
M  follows; 
[From  tbe  Waablnito: 
Sept 

A  SXMATOB'S 


objection,  the  article 
;>rinted  In  the  Rbcoid, 


to   tbe 

United  States  wbllt 

reporters  are  at  the 


eventa  and  effects  ol 
tlon  In  Chicago  has 
cans  turn  their  crl 


tbe  Importance  of 
to  tbe  highest  offloe. 
-Tbe  Ills  ml  Beacb 
pMietr»Uag  tbougbi 
Chicago    conventloi  i 
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NOTBIOOK 
TCByXBON 

(By  Evmrrr  h  cKimlit  Dnucssif ) 
It  Is  both  anno;1iig  and  monumentally 
frustrating  for  a  d<  legate  to  one  of  the  na- 
tional political  coEventlons  to  attempt  to 
conduct  the  buslnew  of  nominating  a  man 
awesome  pfst  of  President  of  the 
the  so-called  alectronlc 
same  time  roaming  the 
convention  floor,  seeking  subjects  for  enter- 
tainment, like  talen  ;  scouts  for  tbe  movies. 

I  comment  from  deep  and  wide  personal 
experience. 

The  Bununlng  up 
of    the    Republican 


of  the  events  and  effects 

Convention    In   Miami 

Beacb  and  the  mo)4e  recent  and  outlandish 


the  Democratic  Conven- 
made  millions  of  Amarl- 
Ical  attention  to  televi- 


sion's presence  In  t1  le  democratic  proc«M;  to 


nominating  good  people 


convention  moved  us  to 
about  TV  reporting.  Tbe 
crystallized  It.  From 
Miami  Beach,  tbe  llv  people  told  the  nation 
bow  boring  It  all  ^  raa.  From  Chicago,  tbey 
pulled  the  switch  a  id  helped  to  make  It  in- 
id  tragic  and  nauseating. 

A  television  pers<  n  has  no  mora  right  to 
force  his  tricks  am  i  his  opinions  from  the 
floor  of  a  conventlcn  when  tbe  work  of  the 
delegates  Is  going  en  than  a  newspaperman 
his  editorials  right  there 
on  the  convention  t  oor. 

The  television  pi  ocess  of  the  two  recent 
conventions  Is  an  c  itrage  against  tbe  demo- 
cratic process.  I  regkle  to  you  some  examples 
from  Chicago:         \ 

A  delegate  monkeyed  with  the  security 
machinery  of  the  1  atematlonal  Amphithea- 
ter. He  was  questlo  led  by  police.  He  rebelled 
and  in  the  fracas  1 1  said  to  have  ripped  the 
badge  from  a  pollc  tman's  blouse.  Now  what 
would  you  expect '  Should  tbe  policeman 
turn  the  other  ch  wk?  Of  course  not.  Tbe 
delegate  was  arrest  sd.  It  was  said  he  bit  tbe 
policeman. 

Later,  the  TV  n  itwork  brought  tbe  man 
released  from  custidy  before  a  camera  and 
Interviewed  him  U  an  obvloxis  attempt  to 
show  be  was  slnn  id  against  and  that  the 
police  were  brutal. 

I  don't  know  about  that  delegate,  but  I 
was  reared  to  tbe  p  «^>oeltlon  that  If  I  flouted 
the  law,  was  dlsordi  rly  and  looked  for  trouble 
without  due  regarc  to  tbe  law,  I  would  be- 
come Immediately  mtangled  In  tbe  network 
of  tbe  law,  and  proi  erly  so. 

lAter.  after  the  terrible  battling  In  tbe 
streets  between  th  i  ylpples  and  tbe  blpplee, 
and  the  good  Lord  knows  who  else,  and  the 
police — none  of  wiom,  mind  you,  waa  In- 
volved In  the  busln  isa  of  nominating  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presld  mcy — one  of  the  networks 
deliberately  and  ( ontlnually  attempted  to 
pillory  Mayor  Rlcl  ard  Daley  by  contlniially 
focussing  Its  camel  as  on  him.  Its  floor  man — 
I  cannot  describe  hem  as  reportan  without 
doing  Injiistlce  to  professional  Journalists — 
then  brought  delei  lates  on  tbe  screen  to  ask 
them  what  they  tfiought  of  the  mayor's  se- 
curity measures. 

When  the  Interilewee  spoke  against  Mr. 
Daley,  his  words  of  opinion  were  stretched 
out  Interminably  tor  tbe  supposed  edlflca- 
tlon  of  the  nation  J  TV  audience.  But  when 
three  or  four  of  tbe  Interviewed  subjects 
praised  tbe  secur  ty  measures  provided  by 
Chicago,  the  TV  11  oar  entertainers  cut  them 
of  abruptly.  All  tt  this  took  place  on  tbe 
floor  during  the  b  islness  of  the  convention. 

The  performant  »  was  a  clear  and  outra- 
geous attempt  at  editorializing  a  bias. 


Television  cameras  should  not  be  allowed 
on  the  floor  of  a  nominating  convention,  and 
the  comments  of  television  persons  should 
not  be  aUowed  to  Interfere  with  the  regular 
buslnees.  After  It  Is  all  over  they  can  do 
and  say  anything  tbey  wish. 

A  broadcaster  of  considerable  status  with 
one  of  the  TV  networks  told  me  that  the  TV 
operatives  are  "devouring  themselves."  I 
asked  him  to  be  more  spedflc  and  be  did  a 
replay  of  how  it's  done.  Like  this: 

Joe  Video  roams  tbe  floor  of  the  conven- 
tion with  bis  antenna  and  microphone.  He 
spots  a  likely  subject  who  In  hla  opinion 
may  be  good  entertainment.  He  signals  the 
booth.  He  gets  tbe  OK.  Tbe  show  begins. 

Be  addresses  a  delegate: 

"Mr.  Delegate,  tbe  rumor  U  going  around 
this  convention  floor  that  the  delegates  are 
switching  from  Nixon  to  Fong.  Is  there  any- 
thing to  It?" 

Now,  Joe  Video  knows  mighty  well  that 
there  Isn't  any  substance  to  bis  question. 
There  Isn't  any  chance  that  Mr.  Fong  would 
win  the  nomination  at  the  convention. 

The  delegate  slays  the  rumor  that  really 
wasnt  a  rumor,  and  the  play,  the  entertain- 
ment, the  attempt  to  Intrude,  goes  back  to 
the  so-called  anchor  persons  In  the  booth. 
All  that  while,  during  this  spurious  Interview, 
the  viewing  audience  has  been  blocked  out 
from  the  business  events  of  the  convention. 
And  because  of  all  the  diversions — by  visitors, 
mind  you — on  tbe  floor,  probably  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  tbe  delegates  could  actually 
hear  the  speakers  and  the  proceedings. 

My  own  experience  at  Miami  Beach  Is  an 
example.  What  I  am  about  to  relate  hap- 
pened to  me  at  least  60  times  and  I  am  not 
exaggerating.  While  I  tried  to  concentrate  on 
what  was  being  said  at  tbe  speaker's  pUt- 
form — on  one  occasion  I  wanted  to  listen  to 
Tom  Dewey's  speech — the  video  entertainer 
with  the  box  and  Martlan-llke  antennae  per- 
sistently tried  to  persuade  me  to  submit  to 
interviews.  I  said,  "Please  go  away.  I  would 
like  to  hear  a  little  of  this  convention." 

To  solve  the  convention  problem,  we  must 
turn  them  Into  something  less  massive  with 
the  emphasis  placed  on  tbe  real  biislness. 
The  parties  could  rule  that  candidates  for 
nomination  miist  be  serious  candidates,  and 
they  could  be  made  so  by  requiring  each 
presidential  candidate  to  pay  a  flllng  fee  of 
aiO.OOO  and  each  vice  presidential  candidate 
a  fee  of  $SO0O.  There  wouldn't  be  so  much 
unbusinesslike  horsing  around,  and  the  con- 
ventions then  might  be  held  In  smaller 
cities.  If  such  were  tbe  case,  there  would  be 
more  competition  for  the  convention,  and 
tbe  cost  would  be  kept  down  to  manageable 
proportions. 

In  future,  convention  managers  may  decide 
that  television  persons  be  admitted  to  the 
convention  to  learn,  to  Interpret  and  to  faith- 
fully report — not  to  entertain  and  disrupt. 


ARMS  CONTROL 


over,  will  help  to  prepare  the  way  for  far 
more  Important  arms  control  negotiations— 
to  halt  tbe  Soviet- American  nuclear  missile 
race. 

As  a  move  toward  peace,  tbe  treaty  also 
does  something  to  soften  President  Johnson's 
war  Image,  and  thus  it  undoubtedly  will  b« 
of  some  political  benefit  to  Vice  President 
Humphrey.  But  nothing  would  be  more 
^ort-slghted  than  for  the  R^ubllcan  party 
to  attempt  to  delay  vital  arms  control  meas- 
ures in  a  futile  attempt  to  deprive  the  Dem- 
ocrats of  this  much  election  advantage.  Sim- 
ply in  terms  of  domestic  politics,  it  would — 
unfortunately — make  arms  control  a  major 
campaign  Issue  and  no  one  can  seriously 
believe  that  this  would  benefit  tbe  Repub- 
lican candidate,  even  If  an  attempt  is  made 
to  confuse  the  voter  by  Invoking  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The  Caech  tragedy  certainly  will  not  be 
ameliorated  by  delaying  the  nonproUferatlon 
treaty,  a  treaty  some  eighty  countries  have 
signed.  As  Secretary  Rusk  told  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  yesterday,  that 
treaty  would  be  "very  much  in  the  national 
Interest"  even  "If  there  were  no  Soviet 
Union."  Delay  until  next  year  could  endan- 
ger the  treaty.  Few  other  countries  would 
go  ahead.  Some  of  tbe  key  nuclear-capable 
cotintriee  might  be  lost  completely  imder- 
mining  the  pledge  of  others  to  forgo  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  impending  Soviet-American  nuclear 
missile  talks  preeent  a  more  difficult  issue, 
since  tbey  will  be  bilateral.  A  Johnson-Kcsv- 
gln  meeting — with  the  smiles  and  summit 
atmospherics  that  would  be  Inevitable— is 
not  desirable  for  tbe  opening  of  these  stra- 
tegic arms  talks  as  long  as  Soviet  divisions 
occupy  Caecboelovakla.  But  there  Is  no  rea- 
son why  lower-level  meetings,  even  at  the 
foreign  ministers'  level,  should  not  begin— 
for  these  are  talks  between  adversaries,  not 
friends,  adversaries  whose  missiles  point  at 
each  other's  heartlands.  Delay  could  seriously 
prejudice  success  of  the  talks,  since  both 
sides  are  on  the  verge  of  launching  new  de- 
velopments In  offensive  and  defensive  mis- 
sllee  that  later  oould  complicate  agreement. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee's 
vote  today  on  the  nonproUferatlon  treaty 
will  provide  the  first  opportunity  to  test 
O.O.P.  sentiment.  If  opposition  by  the  Re- 
publicans blocks  treaty  ratification  at  this 
session,  the  thanks  of  neither  the  nation  nor 
tbe  world  will  be  theirs;  and  the  American 
electorate  In  November  wlU  imdoubtedly 
take  such  politically-motivated  obstruc- 
tionism into  severe  account. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro  an  editorial  entitled  "The  OOP 
on  Arms  Control,"  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  September  11,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

THB  OOP  ON  Akms  Comtiol 

The  public  doubt  expressed  by  Oovemor 
Rockefeller  and  former  Vice  President  Nixon 
about  Senate  ratification  of  tbe  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty  looks  suspldously  like 
a  political  move  that  is  almost  sure  to  back- 
fire against  tbe  Republicans. 

The  treaty  to  halt  nuclear  spread  Is  one 
of  the  major  accomplishments  of  the  John- 
son Administration,  perhaps  its  most  im- 
portant In  foreign  policy.  Ratification,  more- 
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CONTROL   OP   MASS   MEDIA   POSES 
DANGER    FOR    OUR    SOCTETY 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  Yoric  Times  of  Sunday,  June  2, 1968, 
Included  a  very  interesting  article  by  Mr. 
Henry  Rajonont  which  disclosed  that  the 
Reader's  Digest  had  ordered  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  not  to  publish  a  book  critical 
of  advertising,  which  the  comi>any  had 
already  publicized,  and  of  which  5,000 
copies  were  in  print  and  ready  for  distri- 
bution. Punk  &  Wagnalls  was  acquired  by 
the  Reader's  Digest  Association  2^  years 
ago. 

The  Times  article  quotes  the  book's 
author  as  sajring  that  the  corporate  man- 
agement of  the  Reader's  Digest  Associa- 
tion had  overruled  his  editors  at  Punk  & 
Wagnalls  because  it  had  foimd  the  book 
to  be  "contrary  to  the  best  interests"  of 
its  mass-circulation  magazine,  the  Read- 
er's IMgest. 

According  to  Hobart  Lewis,  president 
of  the  Reader's  Digest  Association,  the 
book,  entiUed  "The  Permissible  Ue," 
written  by  Samm  Baker,  was  withdrawn 


because  "it  doesn't  jibe  with  the  i^Uoso- 
phy  of  the  Reader's  Digest." 

As  quoted  in  Time  magazine  of  June  14, 
1968,  Mr.  Lewis  stated  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest's case  more  clearly: 

Reader's  Digest  has  a  point  of  view  and.  It 
seems  to  me.  has  a  right  to  Its  point  of  view. 
Funk  and  Wagnalls  Is  not  an  independent 
publishing  bouse  but  Is  our  subsidiary. 

This  case  Is  especially  interesting  in 
\1ew  of  the  startling  and  dismaying  num- 
ber of  acquisitions  by  large  conglomerate 
corporations  involving  book  publishing 
firms  and  the  communications  media. 
Newspapers  own  radio  and  TV  stations. 
Westlnghouse,  which  manufactures  elec- 
tronic and  electrical  equipment,  and 
the  General  Tire  Co.  own  radio  and 
TV  networks.  The  Radio  Corp.  of 
America  owns  Random  House,  a  book 
publishing  firm,  and  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  The  Columbia  Broadcasting 
Co.  owns  the  book  publishing  company 
of  Holt,  Rlnehart,  and  Winston.  "Rie  In- 
ternational Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp., 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  electronic  equipment  in  the 
world,  owns  telephone  companies,  insur- 
ance companies,  the  second  largest  auto 
rental  company  in  the  United  States,  a 
chain  of  hotels  and  motels,  and  Bobbs- 
Merrill,  book  publishers.  Recently  this 
huge  conglomerate  corporation  tried  to 
acquire  the  American  Broadcasting  Co., 
one  of  the  three  major  TV  networks  and 
one  of  the  four  major  radio  networks  in 
the  world.  In  September  1966  several 
Senators  protested  that  this  merger 
should  not  be  permitted  to  take  place 
before  long  and  intensive  adversary  pro- 
ceedings were  held  to  determine  whether 
such  a  merger  would  be  in  the  public 
interest. 

Just  as  was  feared,  the  potential  for 
abuse  was  soon  realized.  In  order  to  get 
favorable  press  coverage,  ITT  exerted 
considerable  pressure  on  reporters  of  the 
AP.  UPI,  and  the  New  York  Times.  Times 
reporter  Eileen  Shanahan  said  that  her 
coverage  of  the  proposed  merger  had 
prompted  five  or  six  telephone  calls  or 
visits  from  ITT  officials,  and  that  Ed- 
ward J.  Gerrity.  senior  vice  president  of 
ITT  for  public  relations,  had  "badgered" 
her  and  made  "accusatory  and  nasty" 
comments  above  her  coverage.  Jed  Stout 
of  the  UPI  reported  that  an  ITT  ofDclal 
had  asked  him  to  obtain,  for  his  com- 
pany, confidential  information  from  the 
Department  of  Justice.  If  ITT  put  such 
pressure  on  news  media  it  did  not  own, 
what  degree  of  news  manipulation  could 
we  have  expected  had  ITT  gained  con- 
trol of  a  major  television  and  radio  net- 
work. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Atlantic 
Month]^^  of  June  1968,  FCC  Commis- 
sioner Nicholas  Johnson  stated: 

Economic  self-interest  does  Influence  the 
content  of  the  media,  and  as  tbe  media  tend 
to  fall  Into  the  control  of  corporate  conglom- 
erates, the  areas  of  Information  and  opin- 
ion affecting  those  economic  Interests  be- 
come dangerously  wide-ranging.  What  Is 
happening  to  the  ownership  of  American 
media  today?  What  dangers  doee  It  poee? 
Taking  a  look  at  the  structure  of  the  media 
in  tbe  United  States.  I  am  not  put  at  ease 
by  what  I  see. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  increasing  in- 
fluence of  wide  and  disparate  economic 
interests  on  book  publishing  and  on  the 


mass  media  represents  a  real  threat  to 
the  free  exchange  of  Information  and 
ideas.  If  economic  self-interest  becomes 
the  determinant  of  what  the  public  reads 
in  newspapers,  books  and  magazines, 
hears  on  the  radio,  and  sees  on  television, 
I  fear  for  the  future  of  our  democratic 
system.  In  my  opinion,  this  trend  poses 
such  a  serious  threat  to  free  expression 
that  it  demands  a  full-scale  congression- 
al investigation.  A  free  society  Is  based  on 
rational  choices  made  by  an  informed 
electorate  which  has  been  exposed  to  all 
points  of  view. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "Reader's  Digest  Suppresses 
Book,"  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  Sunday,  June  2, 1968 ;  an  article 
from  the  June  14,  1968  issue  of  Time 
magazine  entitled  "Indlgeston  of  the 
Digest";  Commissioner  Johnson's  arti- 
cle entitled  "The  Media  Barons  versus 
The  Public,"  published  in  the  June  1968, 
issue  of  the  Atlantic;  and  an  article  en- 
titled "Reporters  Allege  Pressure  by 
ITT,"  published  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  April  21.  1967.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Timee,  Jime  2,  1968] 
Rbadbb's    Diobbt    Suppresses    Book — Work 

CmTICAI.   OF   AUVERTJLMNG   DBOPPED    BY    PUB- 

LisHiNO  Vmr 

(By  Henry  Raymont) 

For  the  first  time  since  their  merger  two 
and  a  half  years  ago.  the  Reader's  Digest  As- 
sociation has  ordered  Punk  &  Wagnalls  not 
to  publish  a  book,  even  though  it  has  al- 
ready been  publicized  and  6,000  copies  have 
been  printed. 

The  book  is  "The  Permissible  Lie,"  a  criti- 
cal study  of  tbe  advertising  business,  by 
Samm  Sinclair  Baker.  It  bad  been  scheduled 
for  publication  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Baker,  a  former  advertising  executive 
and  author  of  several  books,  said  yesterday 
he  was  advised  last  week  that  tbe  publishing 
plans  bad  been  canceled. 

He  said  tbe  corporate  management  of 
the  Reader's  Digest  Association  had  over- 
ruled his  editors  at  Punk  &  Wagnalls  be- 
cause It  bad  found  tbe  book  to  be  "contrary 
to  the  best  toterests"  of  Its  mass-circula- 
tion magazine.  The  Reader's  Digest. 

"I  was  told  that  The  Reader's  Digest  be- 
lieves that  advertising  is  good  for  business 
and  that  business  Is  good  for  the  country," 
Mr.  Baker  added.  "Tbe  implication  was  that 
It  was  almost  an  unpatriotic  book." 
paacanawT  is  seek 

Perry  H.  Knowlton,  Mr.  Baker's  literary 
agent,  said  yesterday:  "This  cancellation,  a 
few  weeks  before  publication,  is  probably  the 
first  instance  of  such  censorship  in  book 
publishing  history." 

Hobart  Lewis,  president  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  Association,  said  at  his  home  In 
Pleasantvllle,  N.Y.,  that  the  book  was  with- 
drawn because  "it  doesn't  jibe  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  Reader's  Digest."  He  said 
be  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  explain  that 
pblloeophy. 

But  Mr.  Lewis  rejected  any  suggestion  that 
the  decision  consUtuted  literary  censorship. 
He  said  that  no  attempt  had  been  made  to 
prevent  Mr.  Baker  frmn  giving  the  book  to 
another  publisher. 

"We  have  not  taken  back  the  author's  ad- 
vance and  we  have  given  him  the  plates  of 
the  bo<*,"  Mr.  Lewis  said.  "I  assume  and 
hope  he  will  publish  It  elsewhere.  The  book 
simply  did  not  meet  our  standards  and  I 
reject  any  suggestion  that  this  was  censor- 
ship." 


Mr.  Knowlton,  president  of  ColUns-Knowl- 
ton-Wlng,  Inc.,  one  of  tbe  country's  leading 
literary  agencies,  said  six  other  publishers 
bad  already  expressed  interest  In  the  book 
and  that  be  did  not  foresee  any  difficulty  in 
getting  it  published. 

THREAT   TO   INDEPENDENCE 

"But  that  is  hardly  the  point,"  he  added. 
"This  action  would  seem  to  me  to  Jeopardize 
a  major  argument  in  defense  of  the  recent 
trend  of  publishing  mergers — that  tbe  smaU 
publishing  houses  acquired  by  the  big  com- 
munications empires  will  retain  their  edi- 
torial Independence." 

Mr.  Knowlton  was  alluding  to  repeated 
assurances  by  big  corporations  that  tbey 
intended  to  respect  the  editorial  autonomy 
of  any  Independent  publishing  house  they 
acquired.  The  most  recent  case  was  that  of 
Time  Inc.  when  It  purchased  Little,  Brown 
of  Boston. 

A  case  often  cited  In  the  book  trade  to 
illustrate  continued  editorial  Independence 
after  a  merger  Is  tbe  publication  by  Random 
House  of  Fred  Prlendly's  "Due  to  Circiun- 
stances  Beyond  Our  Control,"  a  critical  book 
about  the  television  Industry.  Random 
House  is  a  wbc^y  owned  subsidiary  of  tbe 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  which  also 
owns  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

The  Reader's  Digest  Association  acquired 
the  88-year-old  Punk  ft  Wagnalls  Company 
in  December,  1065,  for  an  undisclosed  sum. 
Since  the  merger,  the  reference  book  pub- 
lishing company  has  expanded  its  nonaction 
books  to  include  such  authors  as  Jim  Bishop 
and  Arthur  Krock.  It  also  publishes  the 
Reader's  Digest  anthologies. 

EMBARaASSINC    SITRPRISE 

The  cancellation  of  Mr.  Bakers's  book  came 
as  an  embarrassing  surprise  to  Punk  &  Wag- 
nalls editors.  One  executive  of  the  company 
conceded  that  attacks  on  tbe  book  by  pre- 
publication  reviews  In  several  advertising 
trade  Journals  played  a  role  in  the  decision. 

George  Blagowldow,  general  manager  of 
Punk  &  Wagnalls,  said  the  reviews  were 
"among  the  many  elements  that  led  to  this 
decision." 

Sherman  Baker,  a  senior  editor  who  was 
in  charge  of  developing  the  company's  non- 
fiction  list  until  his  retirement  last  year, 
called  the  cancellation  of  the  book  "a  scan- 
dalous affair." 

The  author  of  "The  Permissible  Lie"  now 
in  his  mld-60's.  Is  a  former  president  of  Dona- 
hue &  Coe,  an  advertising  agency.  His  pre- 
vious books  Include  "Your  Key  to  Creative 
Thinking"  (Harper  &  Row);  "Casebook  of 
Successful  Ideas  lor  Advertising  and  Selling" 
(Doubleday),  two  books  on  gardening  and 
two  mystery  novels.  He  lives  In  Mamaroneck, 
N.Y..  with  his  wife,  Natalie,  an  artist  and 
teacher.  Their  son,  S.  Jeffrey  Baker,  Is  an 
editor  at  St.  Martin's  Press. 

[From  Time,  June  14,  1968) 
Publishing  :  Ihdioestiok  at  the  Digest 

The  advertising  Industry  has  been  attacked 
so  often  that  It  might  scarcely  have  noticed 
one  more  critical  book,  but  the  Reader's 
Digest  was  not  so  sure.  At  the  very  last 
moment,  it  stopped  publication  of  The  Per- 
missible Lie,  by  Samm  Baker,  on  the  grounds, 
as  Digest  President  Hobart  Lewis  put  It,  that 
"advertising  Is  good  for  business  and  busi- 
ness is  good  for  the  country." 

The  book  was  scheduled  to  appeal  last  week, 
and  5,000  copies  had  already  been  printed. 
But  tbe  Digest  was  adamant.  "Reader's  Digest 
has  a  point  of  view,"  declares  Lewis,  "and.  It 
seems  to  me,  has  a  right  to  its  point  of  view. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  is  not  an  independent  pub- 
lishing house  but  is  our  subsidiary."  To  which 
Baker,  among  others,  retorted  that  this  is 
precisely  the  danger  facing  book-publishing 
bouses  when  they  are  Uken  over  by  large  cor- 
poraUons.  as  Funk  &  Wagnalls  was  2^  yean 
ago. 

Editors  at  Funk  &  Wagnalls  say  they  are 
at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  Digest  felt 
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COI  IMlBBIOIfn'l 

(By  Nlch  )las  Johnson) 
-tNoTK^^The  mesiage  aside,  the  medium 
may  be  turning  li  to  a  quadruple  threat, 
argues  Federal  Comi  lunlcattons  Commlsdon- 
Donopollea,  regional  ba- 
emplrea,  and  corporate 
conglomerates  are  zfaore  and  more  In  control 
or  the  nation's  c  >nununlcatlons  media — 
newspapers.  TV.  ra<l  to,  magazlnea,  bookB,  the 
knowle(g«  Industry."  Th«  com- 


er Johnson.  Local 
ronles,    nationwide 


electronic 

mission  offers  a  brlhf  In  protest  against  the 
trend  and  In  favoi  of  steps  to  stop  it.  At 
33.  Mr.  Johnson  aln  ady  has  one  spirited  Da- 
vld-Gollath  role  behind  him:  the  President 
the  Maritime  Admlnla- 
tratlon  In  1964.  wAere  he  fought  for  ship- 
ping industry  refo)  ms  over  the  protests  of 
both  management  i  nd  labor.  He  became  one 
of  the  seven  memb<  rs  of  the  FCC  In  1966. ) 

the  Federal  Communlca- 
my   concerns   about   the 


ownership  of  broad  »8ting  and  publishing  In 


like  those  of  any  other 


programming    from    the 


three  networks  stri  ick  me  as  bland  at  beat. 


dealing  with  propaganda 


and  "thought  conti  ol."  bemoaned  (while  be- 
ing entertained  by)  Time  magazine's  "slant- 
ed" reporting,  und  ^rstood  that  Hearst  had 
something  to  do  wl  bh  the  Spamsh-Amerlcan 
War.  and  was  In  ipressed  with  President 
Elsenhower's  conce  m  about  "the  mllltary- 


The  changing  owner- 
book  publishers  and  the 
disappearance  of  s<  me  of  otir  major  news* 
papers  made  me  va(  uely  uneasy.  I  was  philo- 
sophically wedded  o  the  fundamental  Im- 
portance of  "the  m  irketplace  of  Ideas"  In  a 
free  society,  and  a  year  as  law  clerk  to  my 
Idol,  Supreme  Coiu :  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black. 
had  done  nothing  o  weaken  that  commit- 
ment. 

But  I  didn't  take  i  auch  time  to  be  reflective 
about  the  current  i  ignlflcance  of  such  mat- 
ters. It  all  seemed  wyond  my  ability  to  In- 
fluence in  any  mean  ngful  way.  Then,  in  July, 
1966,  I  became  a  n  ember  of  the  FOC.  Here 
my  Interest  In  the  n  arketplace  of  Ideas  could 
no  longer  remain  a  casual  article  of  personal 
faith.  The  conunltn  ent  was  an  Implicit  part 
of  the  oath  I  took  i  in  assuming  the  office  of 
oommlssioner,  and,  I  quickly  learned,  an 
everyday  responslbi:  Ity. 

Threats  to  the  fiM  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion and  opinion  ii  this  country  can  oome 
from  various  sourc<  i,  many  of  them  outside 
the  power  of  the  I OC  to  affect.  PublUben 
and  reporters  are  i  ot  alike  In  their  ability, 
education,  tolerano  >  of  diversity,  and  sense 
of  responsibility.  T  le  hidden  or  overt  pres- 
sures at  advertisers  have  long  been  with  us. 


But  one  aspect  of  the  problem  Is  clearly 
within  the  purview  of  the  FCC — the  Impact 
of  otonerahip  upon  the  content  of  the  mass 
media.  It  Is  also  a  part  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  recent 
confH'esslonal  hearings.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  significant  trends  In  the  ownership  of 
the  media  worth  examining — local  and 
regional  monopolies,  growing  concentration 
of  control  of  the  most  profitable  and  powerful 
television  stations  in  -the  major  markets, 
broadcasting-publishing  combines,  and  so 
forth.  But  let's  begin  with  a  look  at  the 
signlflcance  of  media  ownership  by  "con- 
glomerate corporations" — holding  companies 
that  own.  In  addition  to  publishing  and 
broadcasting  enterprises,  other  major  Indus- 
trial corporations. 

During  my  first  month  at  the  FCC  I  studied 
the  cases  and  attended  the  meetings,  but 
purposefully  did  not  participate  In  voting 
on  any  items.  One  of  the  agenda  items  at  the 
July  20  commissioners'  meeting  proposed  two 
draft  letters  addressed  to  the  presidents  of 
International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  and 
the  American  Broadcasting  Company,  ITT 
and  ABC.  Messrs.  Harold  Geneen  and  Leonard 
Ooldenson.  We  were  asking  them  to  supply 
"a  statement  specifying  in  further  detail  the 
manner  in  which  the  financial  resources  of 
rrr  win  enable  ABC  to  Improve  Its  program 
services  and  thereby  better  to  serve  the  public 
Interest."  This  friendly  Inquiry  was  my  first 
Introduction  to  the  proposed  ITT-ABC 
merger,  and  the  Conuniaslon  majority's  at- 
titudes about  it.  It  was  to  be  a  case  that 
would  occupy  much  of  my  attention  over  the 
next  few  months. 

There  wasn't  much  discussion  of  the  letters 
that  morning,  but  I  read  carefully  the  sepa- 
rate statements  filed  with  the  letter  by  my 
two  responsible  and  experienced  colleagues. 
Commissioners  Robert  T.  Hartley  and  Ken- 
neth A.  Cox.  men  for  whom  I  was  already 
feeling  a  respect  that  was  to  grow  over  the 
following  months. 

Commissioner  Hartley,  a  former  broadcaster 
with  the  deep  and  earthy  wisdom  one  would 
expect  in  a  Texas-born  relative  of  the  lata 
Speaker  Sam  Raybum,  wrote  a  long  and 
thoughtful  statement.  He  warned  of  "the 
probable  far-reaching  political,  social  and 
economic  consequences  for  the  public  In- 
terest of  the  increasing  control  of  broadcast 
facilities  and  broadcast  service  by  large  con- 
glomerate corporations  such  as  the  appli- 
cants." Conunlaeioner  Cox,  former  lawyer, 
law  iH'ofessor.  counsel  to  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  chief  of  the  FCC's 
Broadcast  Bureau,  charcterized  the  proposed 
merger  as  "perhaps  the  most  Important  In 
the  agency's  history."  He  said  the  Issues  were 
"so  significant  and  far-reaching  that  we 
should  proceed  immediately  to  deatgnate  the 
matter  for  hearing." 

Their  concerns  were  well  grounded  In 
broadcasting's  history  and  In  the  national 
debate  preceding  the  1934  Communications 
Act  we  were  appointed  to  enforce.  Precisely 
what  Congress  Intended  the  FCC  to  do  was 
not  specified  at  the  time  or  since.  But  no 
one  has  ever  doubted  Congress'  great  con- 
cern lest  the  ovniershlp  of  broadcasting  prop- 
erties be  permitted  to  fall  into  a  few  hands 
or  to  assvmie  monopoly  proportions. 

The  1934  Act  was  preceded  by  the  1937 
Radio  Act  and  a  series  of  industry  Radio  Con- 
ferences in  the  early  1930s.  The  conferences 
were  called  by  then  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Herbert  C.  Hoover.  Hoover  expressed  concern 
lest  control  over  broadcasting  "come  under 
the  arbitrary  power  of  any  person  or  group 
of  persons."  During  the  congressional  debate* 
on  the  1937  Act  a  leading  congressman, 
noting  that  "publicity  Is  the  most  powerful 
weapon  that  can  be  wielded  in  a  republic," 
warned  of  the  domination  of  broadcasting  by 
"a  single  selfish  group."  Should  that  happen, 
he  said,  "then  woe  be  to  those  who  dare  to 
differ  with  them."  The  requirement  that  11- 


oensee  not  be  transferred  without  Commis- 
sion approval  was  intended,  according  to  a 
sponsoring  senator,  "to  prevent  the  concen- 
tration of  broadcast  facilities  by  a  few." 
Thirty  years  later,  in  I960.  Senate  Conunerce 
Committee  Chairman  Warren  O.  Magnuson 
was  still  warning  the  Commission  that  it 
"should  be  on  guard  against  the  intrusion 
of  big  business  and  absentee  ownership." 

These  concerns  of  Congreas  and  my  col- 
leagues were  to  take  on  fuller  meaning  ns 
the  ITT-ABC  case  unfolded,  a  case  which 
eventually  turned  into  an  FCC  cause  calibre. 
It  also  demonstrated  the  enormity  of  the 
responsibility  vested  in  this  relatively  small 
and  little-known  Commission,  by  virtue  of 
Its  power  to  grant  or  withhold  membership 
in  the  broadcast  industry.  On  a  personal 
level,  the  case  shook  Into  me  the  realization, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  of  the  dreadful 
signlflcance  of  the  ownership  structure  of  the 
mass  media  in  America. 

THB  rrr-ABc  icxbgcb  casb 

"ITT  Is  a  sprawling  International  conglom- 
erate of  433  separate  boards  of  directors 
that  derives  about  60  percent  of  its  Income 
from  its  significant  holdings  in  at  least  forty 
foreign  countries.  It  is  the  ninth  largest  in- 
dustrial corp>oratlon  In  the  world  in  size  of 
work  force.  In  addition  to  Its  sale  of  elec- 
tronic equipment  to  foreign  governments, 
and  operation  of  foreign  countries'  telephone 
systems,  roughly  half  of  its  domestic  in- 
come comes  from  n.S.  Oovemment  defense 
and  space  contracts.  But  it  is  also  In  the 
buslneas  of  consumer  finance,  life  Insurance, 
investment  funds,  small  loan  companies,  car 
rentals  (ITT  Avis,  Inc.),  and  book  pub- 
lishing." 

This  description  of  ITT's  anatomy  Is  taken 
(as  Is  much  of  this  ITT-ABO  discussion) 
from  opinions  written  by  myself  and  Com- 
missioners Bartley  and  Cox.  We  objected, 
vigorously,  to  the  four-man  majority's  deci- 
sion to  approve  the  merger.  So  did  some  sen- 
ators and  congressmen,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Commission's  own  staff,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  a  number  of 
Independent  Individuals  and  witnesses,  and 
a  belated  but  eventually  insistent  chorus  of 
newspaper  and  magazine  editorialists. 

What  we  did  find  so  ominous  about  the 
take-over  of  this  radio  and  television  net- 
work by  a  highly  successful  conglomerate  or- 
ganization? 

In  1966.  ABC  owned  399  theaters  in  34 
states.  5  VHF  television  stations.  6  AM  and  6 
FM  stations  (all  in  the  top  10  broadcasting 
markets) ,  and.  of  course,  one  of  the  3  major 
television  networks  and  one  of  the  4  major 
radio  networks  in  the  world.  Its  137  primary 
television  network  afllUates  could  reach  93 
percent  of  the  then  50  million  televLsioa 
homes  in  the  United  States,  and  its  radio 
network  affiliates  could  reach  97  percent 
of  the  then  56  million  homes  with  radio  re- 
ceivers. ABC  had  interests  in,  and  affiliations 
with,  stations  In  25*  other  nations,  known  as 
the  "Worldvlsion  Group."  These,  together 
with  ABC  Films,  made  the  parent  corpora- 
tion perhaps  the  world's  largest  distributor 
of  filmed  shows  for  theaters  and  television 
stations  throughout  this  country  and  abroad. 
ABC  was  heavily  involved  in  the  record  pro- 
duction and  distribution  business,  and  other 
subsidiaries  published  three  farm  papers. 

The  merger  would  have  placed  this  accu- 
mulation of  mass  media,  and  one  of  the  larg- 
est purveyors  of  news  and  opinion  in  Amer- 
ica, under  the  control  of  one  of  the  largest 
conglomerate  corporations  in  the  world. 
What's  wrong  with  that?  Potentially  a  num- 
ber of  things.  For  now,  consider  simply  that 
the  integrity  of  the  news  Judgment  of  ABC 
might  be  affected  by  the  economic  Interests 
of  ITT— that  ITT  might  simply  view  ABC's 
programming  as  a  part  of  ITT's  public  re- 
lations, advertising,  or  political  activities. 
This  seemed  to  us  a  real  threat  in  1966.  not- 
withstanding the  character  of  the  manage- 
ment of  both  companies,  and  their  protea- 
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UtlozM  that  no  posaibUity  of  abuse  exUtad. 
By  1967  the  potential  threat  had  become  re- 
aUty. 

ITT's  nCPIKB 

nTs  continuing  concern  with  political 
and  economic  developments  in  foreign 
countries  as  a  result  of  Its  f  ar-fiung  economic 
Interests  was  fully  documented  in  the  hear- 
ing. It  showed,  as  one  might  expect.  m"s 
recurrent  concern  with  internal  affairs  In 
most  major  countries  of  the  world,  Includ- 
ing rate  problems,  tax  problems,  and  prob- 
lems with  natlonallBation  and  reimburse- 
ment, to  say  nothing  of  ordinary  commercial 
dealing.  Its  Involvement  with  the  United 
States  government.  1q  addition  to  defense 
contracts.  Included  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development's  Insurance  of  5.8  per- 
cent of  all  ITT  assets. 

Testimony  was  offered  on  the  fascinating 
story  of  Intrigue  surrounding  "Operation 
Deep  Freeze"  (an  underwater  cable).  It 
turned  out  that  ITT  officials,  using  high-level 
government  contracts  in  England  and  Can- 
ada, had  brought  off  a  bit  of  profitable  Inter- 
national diplomacy  unknown  to  the  United 
States  State  Department  or  the  FCC,  pos- 
sibly in  violation  of  law.  Further  inquiry 
revealed  that  officers  and  directors  of  nTs 
subsidiaries  included  two  members  of  the 
British  House  of  Lords,  one  in  the  French 
~NatlonaI  Assembly,  a  former  prenUer  of  Bel- 
glum,  and  several  ministers  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  officials  of  government-owned 
companies. 

As  it  seemed  to  Oommisaloners  Bartley  and 
Cox  and  to  me  when  we  dissented  from  the 
Commission's  approval  of  the  merger  In 
June.  1967,  a  company  whose  daily  activities 
require  it  to  manipulate  governments  at  the 
highest  levels  would  face  unending  tempta- 
tion to  manipulate  ABC  news.  Any  public 
official,  or  officer  of  a  large  corporation.  Is 
necessarily  clearly  concerned  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  news  stories,  the  absence 
of  others,  and  the  tone  and  character  of  all 
affecting  his  personal  Interests.  That's  what 
public  relations  firms  and  press  secretaries 
are  all  about.  We  concluded,  "We  simply 
cannot  find  that  the  public  interest  of  the 
American  citizenry  Is  served  by  turning  over 
i  major  network  to  an  international  enter- 
prise whose  fortunes  are  tied  to  its  political 
relations  with  the  foreign  officials  whose  ac- 
tions it  will  be  called  upon  to  interpret  to 
the  world." 

Even  the  highest  degree  of  subjective  in- 
tegrity on  the  part  of  chief  ITT  officials  could 
not  ensure  integrity  in  ABC's  operations.  To 
do  an  honest  and  impartial  Job  of  reporting 
the  news  Is  difficult  enough  for  the  most  In- 
dependent and  conscientious  of  newsmen. 
Eric  Sevareid  haa  said  of  putting  on  a  news 
program  at  a  network  relatively  free  of  con- 
glomerate control:  "The  ultimate  sensation 
is  the  feeling  of  being  bitten  to  death  by 
ducks."  And  ABC  newsmen  could  not  help 
knowing  that  ITT  had  sensitive  business  re- 
lations in  various  foreign  countries  and  at 
the  highest  levels  of  our  government,  and 
that  reporting  on  any  number  of  industries 
and  economic  developments  would  touch 
the  Interests  of  ITT.  The  mere  awareness  of 
these  interests  would  make  it  impossible  for 
those  news  officials,  no  matter  how  con- 
scientious, to  report  news  and  develop  docu- 
mentaries objectively,  in  the  way  that  they 
would  do  if  ABC  remained  unaffiliated  with 
ITT.  They  would  advance  within  the  news 
organization,  or  be  fired,  or  become  officers 
of  ABC — perhaps  even  of  ITT— or  not,  and 
no  newsman  would  be  able  to  erase  from  his 
mind  the  Idea  that  his  chances  of  doing  so 
might  be  affected  by  his  treatment  of  Issues 
on  which  ITT  is  sensitive. 

Only  last  year  CBS  was  reportedly  Involved, 
almost  Hearst-like.  In  a  nightmarish  plaimed 
armed  Invasion  of  Haiti.  It  was  an  exclusive, 
and  would  have  made  a  very  dramatic  stsrt- 
to-finisb  doctmientary  but  for  the  Inglorloua 


end:  U.S.  Customs  wouldn't  let  them  leave 
the  United  States.  Imagine  ITT,  with  Its 
extensive  Interests  in  the  Caribbean,  engaged 
in  such  undertakings. 

The  likelihood  of  at  least  some  compromis- 
ing of  ABC's  integrity  seemed  Inherent  in  the 
structure  of  the  proposed  new  organization. 
What  were  the  probabilities  that  these  po- 
tentials for  abuse  would  be  everclsed?  We 
were  soon  to  see  the  answer  In  the  bizarre 
proceedings  right  before  our  eyes. 

During  the  April.  1967,  hearings,  while  this 
very  issue  was  being  debated,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  broke  the  story  that  ITT  was  going 
to  extraordinary  lengths  to  obtain  favorable 
press  coverage  of  tms  hearing.  Eventually 
three  reporters  were  summoned  before  the 
examiner  to  relate  for  the  official  record 
the  incidents  that  were  described  in  the 
Journal's  expose. 

An  AP  and  a  UPI  reporter  testified  to  sev- 
eral phone  calls  to  their  homes  by  ITT  public 
relations  men,  variously  asking  them  to 
change  their  stories  and  make  inquiries  for 
ITT  with  regard  to  stories  by  other  reporters, 
and  to  use  their  influence  as  members  of 
the  press  to  obtain  for  ITT  confidential  In- 
formation from  the  Department  of  Justice 
regarding  Its  intentions.  Even  more  serious 
were  several  encounters  between  ITT  officials 
and  a  New  York  Times  reporter. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  ITT's  senior  vice 
president  In  charge  of  public  relations  went 
to  the  reporter's  office.  After  criticizing  her 
dispatches  to  the  Times  about  the  case  In  a 
tone  which  she  described  as  "accusatory  and 
certainly  nasty."  he  asked  whether  she  had 
been  following  the  price  of  ABC  and  ITT 
stock.  When  she  indicated  that  she  had  not, 
he  asked  if  she  didn't  feel  she  had  a  "respon- 
sibility to  the  shar^olders  who  might  lose 
money  as  a  result  of  what"  she  wrote.  She 
replied,  "My  resptonslblUty  ts  to  find  out  the 
truth  and  print  it." 

He  then  aaked  If  she  was  aware  that  I  (as 
an  FOC  Commissioner)  was  working  with  a 
prominent  senator  on  legislation  that  would 
forbid  any  newspaper  from  owning  any 
broadcast  property.  (The  New  York  Times 
owns  station  WQXB  In  New  York.)  In  pomt 
of  fact,  the  senator  and  I  had  never  met,  let 
alone  collaborated,  as  was  subsequently  made 
clear  In  public  statement.  But  the  ITT 
senior  vice  president,  according  to  the  Times 
reporter,  felt  that  this  false  Information  was 
something  she  "ought  to  pass  on  to 
|ber]  .  .  .  publisher  before  (she  wrote]  .  .  . 
anything  further"  al>out  the  case.  The  ob- 
vious Implication  of  this  remark,  she  felt, 
was  that  since  the  Times  owns  a  radio  station, 
it  wotild  want  to  consider  its  economic  Inter- 
ests in  deciding  what  to  publish  about 
broadcasting  in  Its  newspaper. 

To  me.  this  condUct,  in  which  at  least  three 
ITT  officials,  including  a  senior  vice  president, 
were  Involved,  was  a  deeply  unsettling  ex- 
pwience.  It  demonstrated  an  abrasive  self- 
righteousness  In  deeding  with  the  press.  In- 
sensitivlty  to  its  Independence  and  integrity, 
a  willingness  to  spread  false  stories  In  fur- 
therance of  self-interest,  contempt  for  gov- 
ernment officials  as  well  as  the  press,  and  an 
assumption  that  even  as  prestigious  a  news 
medium  as  the  New  York  Times  would,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  want  to  present  the  news 
so  as  to  serve  best  its  own  economic  Interests 
(as  well  aa  the  .economic  Interests  of  other 
large  business  corporations).       

But  for  the  brazen  activltiea  of  ITT  In  this 
very  proceeding.  It  would  never  have  occurred 
to  the  three  of  us  who  dtseented  to  suggest 
that  the  most  probable  threat  to  the  Integ- 
rity of  ABC  news  could  come  from  overt 
actions  or  written  policy  statements.  After 
the  hearing  it  was  obvious  that  that  was 
clearly  possible.  But  even  then  we  believed 
that  the  most  substantial  threat  came  from 
a  far  more  subtle,  almost  unconscious, 
process:  that  the  questionable  starj  idea,  or 
news  coverage,  would  never  even  be  pro- 


posed— whether  for  reasons  of  fear,  in- 
security, cynicism,  realism,  or  unconscious 
avoidance. 

CONCXNTaATION    OF   CONTKOL    OVXB    THE    MEDIA 

Since  the  ITT-ABC  case  left  the  Commis- 
sion I  have  not  ceased  to  be  troubled  by  the 
Issues  It  raised — in  many  ways  more  serious 
(and  certainly  more  prevalent)  for  wholly 
domestic  corporations.  Eventually  the  merger 
was  aborted  by  ITT  on  New  Year's  Day  of 
this  year,  while  the  Justice  Department's 
appeal  of  the  Commission's  action  was  pend- 
ing before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  How- 
ever, I  ponder  what  the  consequences  might 
have  been  if  ITT's  apparent  cynicism  toward 
joumallBtic  integrity  had  actually  been  able 
to  harness  the  enormous  social  and  propa- 
ganda power  of  a  national  television  network 
to  the  service  of  a  politically  sensitive  cor- 
porate conglomerate.  More  important,  I  have 
become  concerned  about  the  extent  to  which 
such  forces  already  play  upon  important 
media  of  mass  communication.  Perhaps  such 
attitudes  are  masked  by  more  finesse  than 
that  displayed  in  the  ITT-ABC  case.  Perhaps 
they  are  even  embedded  In  the  kind  of  sincere 
good  Intentions  which  caused  former  Defense 
Secretary  (and  former  General  Motors  presi- 
dent) Charles  Wilson  to  equate  the  interests 
of  his  company  with  those  of  the  country. 

I  do  not  believe  that  most  owners  and 
managers  of  the  mass  media  In  the  United 
States  lack  a  sense  of  responsibility  or  lack 
tolerance  for  a  diversity  of  views.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  small  group  of  men  who 
gather  for  breakfast  every  morning  and  de- 
cide what  they  will  make  the  American  peo- 
ple believe  that  day.  Emotion  often  outruns 
the  evidence  of  those  who  argue  a  conspiracy 
theory  of  propagandists'  manipulation  of  the 
masses. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  reason  evidence  Is 
so  hard  to  come  by  is  that  the  media  tend 
to  give  less  publicity  to  their  own  abuses 
than,  say,  to  those  of  politicians.  The  media 
operate  as  a  check  upon  other  institutional 
power  centers  in  our  country.  There  is.  how- 
ever, no  check  upon  the  media.  Just  as  It  Is  a 
mistake  to  overstate  the  existence  and  poten- 
tial for  abuse,  so.  In  my  Judgment.  Is  It  a 
mistake  to  Ignore  the  evidence  that  does 
exist. 

In  1959.  for  example,  it  was  reported  that 
ofBclals  of  the  Trujlllo  regime  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic  had  paid  6750,000  to  offi- 
cers of  the  Mutual  Radio  Network  to  gain 
favorable  propaganda  disguised  as  news. 
(Ownership  of  the  Mutual  Radio  Network 
changed  hands  once  again  last  year  without 
any  review  whatsoever  by  the  FCC  of  old 
or  new  owners.  The  FCC  does  not  regulate 
networks,  only  stations,  and  Mutual  owns 
none.)  RCA  was  once  charged  with  using  an 
NBC  station  to  serve  unfairly  its  broader 
corporate  interests,  including  the  coverage 
of  RCA  activities  as  "news."  when  others 
did  not.  There  was  speculation  that  after 
RCA  acquired  Random  House,  considerable 
pressure  was  put  on  the  book  publishing 
house's  president,  Bennett  Cerf,  to  cease  his 
Sunday  evening  service  as  a  panelist  on 
CBS's  Whafs  My  Line?  The  Commission  has 
occasionally  found  that  individual  stations 
have  violated  the  "fairness  doctrine"  in  ad- 
vocating causes  serving  the  station's  eco- 
nomic self-interest,  such  as  pay  television. 

Virtually  every  issue  of  the  Columbia  Jour- 
nalism Review  reports  instances  of  such 
abuses  by  the  print  media.  It  has  descrit>ed 
a  railroad-owned  newspaper  that  refused  to 
report  railroad  wrecks,  a  newspaper  In  debt 
to  the  Teamstera  Union  which  gave  exceed- 
ingly favorable  coverage  to  Jimmy  Hoff4  the 
repeated  Influence  of  the  DuPont  Interests  in 
the  editorial  functions  of  the  Wilmington 
papers  which  it  owned,  and  Anaconda  Cop- 
per's use  of  Its  company-owned  newspapen 
to  support  political  candidates  favorable  to 
the  company. 
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Edward  P.  Mori  »  I«f^  ABC  laat  year  to 
become  the  comme  itator  on  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation-funded Put  Uc  Broadcaetlng  Labora- 
tory. He  baa  alwa  fa  been  ■tratghtforward. 
and  be  uaed  hla  fl  lal  news  broadcast  to  be 
reflective  about  b  -oadcaatlng  ItaeU.  "Let's 
(ace  It,"  be  said.  "  KTe  In  this  trade  use  this 
power  more  Ireque  itly  to  flx  a  trafflc  ticket 
or  a  ticket  to  a  bi  Jlgame  than  to  keep  the 
doors  of  an  open  »  iclety  open  and  swinging. 
.  .  .  The  freest  an(  I  most  profitable  press  In 
the  world,  every  n  ajor  facet  of  It,  not  only 
ducks  but  pulls  Ita  punches  to  have  a  super- 
market of  commer  sialism  or  shield  an  ugly 
prejudice  and  Is  p  ittlng  the  life  of  the  re- 
public In  Jeopardly  thereby." 

Economic  self-li  terest  does  Influence  the 
content  of  the  met  la,  and  as  the  media  tend 
to  fall  Into  the  ( ontrol  of  corporate  con- 
glomerates, the  awaa  of  Information  and 
opinion  affecting  i  toee  econmlo  interests  be- 
come dangeroualy  wld^-ranglng.  What  is 
happening  to  the  ownership  of  American 
media  today?  Wh  it  dangers  does  It  pose? 
Taking  a  look  at  tl  te  structure  of  the  media 
in  the  United  Steles,  I  am  not  put  at  ease 
by  what  I  see. 

Most  American  <  ommunltles  have  far  less 
"dissemination  of  Information  from  diverse 
and  antagonistic  sc  urcea"  (to  quote  a  famous 
descrlpMoo  by  th  >  Supreme  Court  of  the 
basic  aim  of  the  I  Irst  Amendment)  than  Is 
available  natlonall  r.  Of  the  1500  dtles  with 
dally  newspapers,  >6  percent  are  served  by 
single-owner  mono  ;>olles.  Outside  the  top  50 
to  200  markets  tb(  re  la  a  substantial  drop- 
ping off  In  the  ni  mber  of  competing  radio 
and  television  slgi  als.  The  FCC  prohlblte  a 
single  owner  from  BontroUIng  two  AM  radio, 
or  two  television,  stations  with  overlapping 
signals.  But  It  ha  i  only  recently  expressed 
any  concern  over  Kunmon  ownership  of  an 
AM  radio  station  and  an  FM  radio  stetlon 
and  a  television  st  itlon  In  the  same  market. 
Indeed,  such  own  srshlp  Is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exceptio  i  and  probably  exists  In 
your  community.  I  lost  stations  are  today  ac- 
quired by  purchas< .  And  the  FCC  has.  In  part 
because  of  congree  ilonal  pressure,  rarely  dis- 
approved a  pure:  tase  of  a  station  by  a 
newspaper. 

There  are  few  sAtewlde  or  reglozud  "mo- 
nopolies"— althouf  h  some  situations  come 
close.  But  in  a  m  ijority  of  our  states — the 
least  p>opulcu8 — tt  ere  are  few  enough  news- 
papers and  televlBl  an  stations  to  begin  with, 
and  they  are  uaua  ly  under  the  control  of  a 
small  group.  And  i  lost  politicians  find  today, 
as  Congress  warne<  1  in  1926,  "woe  be  to  those 
who  dare  to  differ  with  them."  Most  of  our 
politics  Is  still  sta  «  and  local  In  scope.  And 
Increasingly,  in  m  my  states  and  local  com- 
munities, congreai  men  and  state  and  local 
ofllcials  are  compe:  led  to  regard  that  handful 
of  media  owners  (  nany  of  whom  are  out-of- 
state),  rather  than  the  electorate  Itself,  as 
their  effective  con  itltuency.  Moreover,  many 
mass  media  ownc  rs  have  a  significant  Im- 
pact in  more  thai  one  state.  One  case  that 
came  before  the  I  CC.  for  example,  involved 
an  owner  with  AJ  [-PM-TV  combinations  In 
Las  Vegas  and  Ret  o,  Nevada,  along  with  four 
newspapers  in  ttu  t  state,  seven  newspapers 
In  Oklahoma,  and  '  wo  stations  and  two  news- 
papers In  Arkansai .  Another  Involved  owner- 
ship of  ten  ststlo  is  In  North  Cvollna  and 
adjoining  southen  Virginia.  You  may  never 
have  heard  of  the  se  owners,  but  I  Imagine 
the  elected  offlcia  is  of  their  states  return 
their  phone  calls  i  romptly. 
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from  the  oft-proffered  statistics  on  prolifer- 
ating radio  stations  (now  over  6000)  and  the 
remaining  dally  newspapers  (1700).  The  net- 
works, though  themselves  heavily  reliant 
upon  the  wire  services  to  find  out  what's 
worth  filming,  are  another  potent  force. 

The  weekly  newsmagaslne  field  Is  domi- 
nated by  Time,  Newaioeek,  and  U.S.  Sewa. 
(The  first  two  also  control  substantial  broad- 
cast, newspaper,  and  book  or  publishing  out- 
lets. Time  Is  also  In  movies  (MOM)  and  Is 
hungry  for  three  or  four  newspapers.)  Thus, 
even  though  there  are  thousands  of  general 
and  specialized  periodicals  and  program 
sources  with  significant  national  or  regional 
impact,  and  certainly  no  "monopoly"  exlsta, 
it  is  stlU  possible  for  a  single  individual  or 
corporation  to  have  vast  national  Influence. 

What  we  sometimes  fall  to  realize,  more- 
over, Is  the  political  significance  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  become  a  nation  of  cities. 
Nearly  half  of  the  American  people  live  In 
the  six  largest  states:  California,  New  Tork, 
Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Ohio. 
Those  states.  In  turn,  are  substantially  In- 
fluenced (if  not  politically  dominated)  by 
their  major  populatlon-industrlal-financlal- 
media  centers,  such  as  Los  Angeles,  New  Tork 
City,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia — the  nation's 
four  largest  metropolitan  areas.  Thus,  to 
have  a  major  newspaper  or  television  station 
Influence  in  one  of  these  cities  Is  to  have 
significant  national  power.  And  the  number 
of  Interests  with  influence  in  more  than  one 
of  these  markets  Is  startling. 

Most  Of  the  top  fifty  television  marketa 
(which  serve  approximately  75  percent  of  the 
nation's  television  homes)  have  three  com- 
peting commercial  VHF  television  stations. 
There  are  about  150  such  VHF  commercial 
stations  in  these  markete.  Less  than  10  per- 
cent are  today  owned  by  entitles  that  do 
not  own  other  media  Intereste.  In  30  of  the 
50  markete  at  least  one  of  the  stations  Is 
owned  by  a  major  newspaper  published  in 
that  market — a  total  of  one  third  of  these 
150  stations.  (In  Dallas-Fort  Worth  each  of 
the  network  aflillates  Is  owned  by  a  local 
newspaper,  and  the  fourth,  an  unaffiliated 
station.  Is  owned  by  Oklahoma  newspapers.) 
Moreover,  half  of  the  newspaper-owned  sta- 
tions are  controlled  by  seven  groups — groups 
that  also  publish  magazines  as  popular  and 
diverse  as  Time,  Newsweek,  iMok,  Parade, 
Harper's.  TV  Guide.  Family  Circle.  Vogue. 
Good  Housekeeping,  and  Popular  Mechanics. 
Twelve  parties  own  more  than  one  third  of 
all  the  major-market  stations. 

In  addition  to  the  vast  national  Impact  of 
their  affiliates  the  three  television  networks 
each  ovm  VHF  stations  in  all  the  top  three 
markets — New  York,  Los  Angeles,  and  Chi- 
cago— and  each  has  two  more  in  other  cities 
In  the  top  ten.  RKO  and  Metromedia  each 
own  stations  In  both  New  York  City  and  Los 
Angeles.  Metromedia  also  owns  stations  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  California's  other  ma- 
jor city,  San  Francisco — as  well  as  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Kansas  City,  and 
Oakland.  RKO  also  owns  stations  in  Boston, 
San  Francisco,  Washington,  Memphis,  Hart- 
ford, and  Windsor,  Ontario — as  well  as  the 
regional  Yankee  Network.  Westlngbouse 
owns  stations  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia and  Pltteburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Bos- 
ton, San  Francisco,  Baltimore,  and  Fort 
Wayne.  These  are  but  a  few  examples  of 
today's  media  barons. 

There  are  many  implications  of  their 
power.  Oroups  of  stations  are  able  to  bargain 
with  networks,  advertisers,  and  talent  In  ways 
that  put  lesser  stations  at  substantial  eco- 
nomic disadvantage.  Oroup  ovmership  meaiu, 
by  definition,  that  few  stations  in  major 
markete  will  be  locally  owned.  (The  FCC  re- 
cently approved  the  transfer  of  the  last  avail- 
able station  In  San  Franelsco  to  the  absentee 
ownership  of  Metromedia.  The  only  com- 
mercial station  locally  owned  today  Is  con- 
troUed  by  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.)  But 
the  basic  point  la  simply  that  the  national 


political  power  Involved  In  ownership  of  a 
group  of  major  VHF  television  stations  tn, 
say.  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  and 
Waahington,  O.C.,  Is  greater  than  a  democ- 
racy ahould  unthinkingly  repose  In  one  man 
or  oorporatlon. 

CONOLOMBtara  COtFOKATIONS 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  an  Increasing 
number  of  oommunloatlons  media  are  turn- 
ing up  on  the  organisation  charte  of  con- 
glomerate companies.  And  the  incredible 
proflta  generated  by  broadcast  stations  '.n 
the  major  marketa  (television  broadcasters 
average  a  90  to  100  percent  return  on  tan- 
gible Investment  annually)  have  given  FCC 
licensees,  particularly  owners  of  multiple 
television  steOons  like  the  networks,  Metro- 
media, Storer  Broadcasting,  and  others,  the 
extra  capital  with  which  to  buy  the  New 
York  Yankees  (CBS),  Random  House  (RCA), 
or  Northeast  Airlines  (Storer).  Established  or 
up-and-coming  conglomerates  regard  com- 
munications acquisitions  as  prestigious,  prol- 
itable,  and  often  a  useful  or  even  a  necessary 
complement  to  present  operations  and  pro- 
jected exploitation  of  technological  change. 

The  national  problem  of  conglomerate 
ownership  of  communications  media  was 
well  illustrated  by  the  ITT-ABC  case.  But  the 
conglomerate  problem  need  not  Involve 
something  as  large  as  ITT-ABC  or  RCA-NBC 
Among  the  national  group  owners  of  tele- 
vision stations  are  General  Tire  (RKO) ,  Avco, 
Westlngbouse.  Rust  Craft,  Chris  Craft.  Kais- 
er, and  Kerr-McOee.  The  problem  of  local 
conglomerates  was  forcefully  posed  for  the 
FCC  in  another  case  earlier  this  year.  Howard 
Hughes,  through  Hughes  Tool  Company, 
wanted  to  acquire  one  of  Las  Vegas'  three 
major  television  staUons.  He  had  recently 
acquired  $125  million  worth  of  Las  Vegas  real 
estate,  including  hotels,  gambling  casinos, 
and  an  airport.  These  investmente  supple- 
mented 27,000  acres  previously  acquired.  The 
Commission  majority  blithely  approved  the 
television  acquisition  without  a  hearing, 
overlooking  FCC  precedente  which  suggested 
that  a  closer  examination  was  in  order.  In 
each  of  these  Instances  the  potential  threat 
Is  similar  to  that  in  the  ITT-ABC  case — that 
personal  economic  Interests  may  dominate  or 
bias  otherwise  Independent  media. 

CONCXNTaATION     AKD     TeCHNOLOCXCAX.     CHANCE 

The  problem  posed  by  conglomerate  ac- 
quisitions of  communications  outlets  is  given 
a  sjjecial  but  very  Important  twist  by  the 
pendency  of  sweeping  technological  changes 
which  have  already  begun  to  unsettle  the 
structure  of  the  industry. 

President  Johnson  has  appointed  a  distin- 
guished task  force  to  evaluate  our  national 
communications  policy  and  chart  a  course 
for  realization  of  these  technological  prom- 
ises in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  public 
Interest.  But  private  intereste  have  idready 
begun  to  implement  tbelr  own  plans  on  how 
to  deal  with  the  revolution  in  communica- 
tions technology. 

General  Sarnoff  of  RCA  has  hailed  the  ap- 
pearance of  "the  knowledge  industry"— cor- 
porate casserole  dishes  blending  radio  and 
television  stations,  networks,  and  program- 
ing; aims,  movie  houses,  and  record  com- 
panies; newspaper,  magazine,  and  book  pub- 
lishing; advertising  agencies;  sporte  or  other 
entertainment  companies;  and  teaching  ma- 
chines and  other  profitable  appurtenances 
of  the  S60  bUllon  "education  biz." 

And  everybody's  In  "cable  talevlslon"— 
networks,  book  publishers,  newspapers.  Cable 
television  Is  a  system  for  building  the  best 
TV  antenna  In  town  and  then  wiring  It  Into 
everybody's  television  set — for  a  fee.  It  im- 
proves signal  quality  and  number  of  chan- 
nels, and  has  proved  popular.  But  the  new 
technology  is  such  that  It  has  broadcasters 
and  newspaper  publishers  worried.  For  the 
same  cable  that  can  bring  oS-the-alr  televi- 
sion Into  the  home  can  also  bring  program- 
ing from  the  cable  operator's  studio,  or  an 
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"electronic  newspaper"  printed  In  the  home 
by  a  fasclmlle  process.  Books  can  be  deliv- 
ered (between  Ubrarles,  or  to  the  home) 
over  "television"  by  using  the  station's  sig- 
nal during  an  invisible  pause.  So  everybody's 
hedging  their  bets — Including  the  telephone 
company.  Indeed,  about  all  the  vested  inter- 
ests can  agree  upon  Is  that  none  of  them 
want  us  to  have  direct,  satellite-to-home 
radio  and  televUlon.  But  at  this  point  it  U 
not  at  all  clear  who  will  have  hU  hand  on 
the  switch  that  controls  what  comes  to  the 
American  people  over  their  "telephone  wire" 
a  few  years  hence. 

WHAT  IS  TO  BI  DONK? 

It  would  be  foolish  to  expect  any  extensive 
restructuring  of  the  media  In  the  United 
.  States,  even  If  It  were  considered  desirable. 
Technological  change  can  bring  change  In 
structure,  but  It  U  as  Ukely  to  be  change 
to  even  greater  concentration  as  to  wider 
diversity.  In  the  short  run  at  least,  econom- 
ics seems  to  render  eesenUally  intractable 
such  problems  aa  local  monopolies  in  dally 
newspapers,  or  the  small  number  of  outlete 
for  national  news  through  wire  services, 
newsmagazines,  and  the  television  networks. 
Indeed,  to  a  certain  extent  the  very  high 
technical  quality  of  the  performance  ren- 
dered by  these  news-gathering  organizations 
is  aided  by  their  concentration  of  resources 
into  large  unite  and  the  financial  cushions 
of  oligopoly  profite. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that 
the  risks  of  concentration  are  grave. 

Chairman  Philip  Hart  of  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  re- 
marked by  way  of  Introduction  to  his  antl- 
trxist  subcommittee's  recent  hearings  about 
the  newspaper  industry,  "The  producte  of 
newspapers,  opinion  and  Information,  are 
essential  to  the  kind  of  society  that  we  un- 
dertake to  make  successful  here."  If  we  are 
serious  about  the  kind  of  society  we  have 
undertaken,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  we  simply 
must  not  tolerate  concentration  of  media 
ownership — except  where  concentration  cre- 
ates actual  countervailing  social  beneflte. 
These  beneflte  cannot  be  merely  specula- 
tive. They  mtist  be  identifiable,  demonstra- 
ble, and  genuinely  weighty  enough  to  offset 
the  dangers  inherent  In  concentration. 

This  guideUne  U  a  simple  prescription. 
The  problem  is  to  design  and  build  ma- 
chinery to  fill  it.  And  to  keep  the  machinery 
from  rusting  and  rotting.  And  to  replace 
It  when  It  becomes  obsolete. 

America  does  have  available  governmental 
machinery  which  Is  capable  of  scotohlng 
undue  accumulations  of  power  over  the  mass 
media,  at  least  in  theory  and  to  some  ex- 
tent. The  Department  of  Justice  has  author- 
ity under  the  antitrust  laws  to  break  up 
combinations    which    "restrain    trade"     or 

which  "tend  to  lessen  competition."  These 

laws  apply  to  the  media  as  they  do  to  any 
other  Industry. 

But  the  antitrust  laws  simply  do  not  get 
to  where  the  problems  are.  They  grant  au- 
thority to  block  concentration  only  when  It 
threatens  economic  competition  in  a  partic- 
ular economic  market.  Generally,  In  the  case 
of  the  media,  the  relevant  market  la  the 
market  for  advertising.  Unfortimately, 
relattvely  vigorous  advertising  competition 
can  be  maintained  in  situations  where  com- 
petition In  the  marketplace  of  Ideas  Is 
severely  threatened.  In  such  cases,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  little  inclination  to  act. 

Look  at  the  Chicago  Tribune's  recent  pur- 
chase of  ttiat  city's  most  popular  and  most 
successful  PM  radio  staUon.  The  Tribune 
already  controlled  two  Chicago  newspapers, 
one  (clear  channel)  AM  radio  station,  and 
the  city's  only  Independent  VHF  television 
station.  It  controls  niunerous  broadcast, 
CATV,  and  newspaper  intereste  outside 
Chicago  (in  terms  of  circulation,  the  na- 
tion's largest  newspaper  chain).  But,  after 
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an  Investigation,  the  Antltruat  Division  let 
this  combination  go  through.  The  new  FM 
may  be  a  needless  addition  to  the  Tribune's 
already  Impressive  battery  of  Influential 
media;  It  could  well  produce  an  unsound 
level  of  concentration  in  the  production  and 
supply  of  what  Chlcagoans  see,  read,  and 
hear  about  affairs  in  their  community,  In 
the  nation,  and  In  the  world.  But  it  did  not 
threaten  the  level  of  competition  for  adver- 
tising money  In  any  identifiable  advertUlng 
market.  So.  It  was  felt,  the  acquisition  was 
not  the  business  of  the  Justice  Department. 

Only  the  FCC  U  directly  empowered  to 
keep  media  ovmership  patterns  compatible 
with  a  democracy's  need  for  dlversifled 
sources  of  opinion  and  Information. 

In  earlier  times,  the  Commission  took  this 
responsibility  very  seriously.  In  IMl,  the 
FCC  ordered  NBC  to  divest  ItseU  of  one  of 
Ite  two  radio  networks  (which  then  became 
ABO),  barring  any  single  network  from 
affiliating  with  more  than  one  outlet  In  a 
given  city.  (The  Commission  has  recently 
waived  this  prohibition  for,  ironically,  ABC's 
four  new  national  radio  networks.)  In  1941 
the  Commission  also  established  Ite  power  to 
set  absolute  Umlte  on  the  total  number  of 
broadcast  licenses  any  Individual  may  hold, 
and  to  limit  the  number  of  stations  anyln- 
dlvldual  can  operate  in  a  particular  service 

ftPCft 

The  American  people  are  indebted  to  the 
much  maligned  FCC  for  establishing  these 
rules.  Imagine,  for  example,  what  the  struc- 
ture of  political  power  in  this  country  might 
look  like  if  two  or  three  companies  owned 
substantially  all  of  the  broadcast  media  In 
our  major  cities. 

But   since   the  New   Deal   generation   left 
the  command  poete  of  the  FCC,  this  agency 
has  lost  much  of  Ite  zeal  for  combating  con- 
centration.   Atrophy    has    reached    so    ad- 
vanced  a  stete  that  the  public  has  of  late 
witnessed  the  bizarre  spectacle  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  v?lth  ite  relatively  narrow 
mandate.   Intervening  In  FCC   proceedings, 
siirh  aa  ITT-ABC.  to  create  court  cases  with 
naSe.  iS^The  Onited  States  vs.  The  FCC. 
This  history  is  an  unhappy  one  on  the 
whole    It  forces  one  to  question  whether 
government  can  ever  realistically  be  expected 
to  sustain  a  vigilant  posture  over  an  indus- 
trv  which  controls  the  very  access  of  gov- 
ernment officials  themselves  to  the  electorata 
I  fear  that  we  have  already  reached  the 
Dolnt  in  thU  country  where  the  media,  our 
^teet  check  on  other  accumulations  of 
Sower,  may  themselves  be  beyond  the  reach 
ht  any  other  institution:   the  Congress    the 
President,  or  the  Federal  Communications 
commission,     not    to    mention     governors, 
mayors,  state  legislators,  and  city  council- 
men.  Congressional  heaitogs  are  begun  a^d 
then  quleUy   dropped.  Whenever   the  JTOC 
Stirs  fitfully  M  If  in  wakefulness  the  broad- 
^tmg   industry   scurries   up   the   mil   for 
rconm-esslonal  bludgeon.  And  the  fact  that 
roughly  80  percent  of  aU  campaign  expenses 
KO  to  radio  and  television  time  gives  but  a 
Simmer  of  the  power  of  broadcasting  in  the 
Uvee  of  senators  and  congressmen. 

However,  the  picture  at  this  moment  has 
Ito  more  hopeful  aspect.  There  does  seem  to 
be  an  exceptional  fltirry  of  official  concern. 
Even  the  FCC  has  Ite  proposed  rulemaking 
outotanding.  The  Department  of  Ju«tio». 
having  broken  into  the  communications  field 
via  Ita  dramatic  Intervention  before  the  FCC 
In  the  ITT-ABC  merger  case,  has  also  been 
pneslng  a  campaign  to  force  the  dissolution 
of  Joint  operating  agreemente  between  sep- 
arately owned  newspapers  In  Individual 
cities,  and  opposed  a  recent  appUcatlon  for 
broadcaatlng  properties  by  newspaper  inter- 
este In  Beaumont.  Texas.  It  has  been  scruti- 
nizing cross-media  combinations  linking 
broadcasting,  newspapers,  and  cable  television 
outlete.  On  Capitol  mu.  Senator  PhU  Hart's 
Antitrust  and  ItonapaAj  Subcommittee  and 


Chairman  Harley  Staggers'  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  have  both 
summoned  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  appear  before  them  In  recent 
months,  to  acquaint  the  Conunlaslon  with 
the  committees'  concern  about  FCC-ap- 
proved Increases  In  broadcast  holdings  by 
single  individuals  and  companies,  and  about 
cross-ownership  of  newspapers,  CATV  sys- 
tems, and  broadcast  stations.  Representatives 
John  Dlngell,  John  Moss,  and  Richard  Ot- 
tlnger  have  Introduced  legislation  which 
would  proscribe  network  ownership  of  any 
nonbroadcast  intereste.  And  as  I  previously 
mentioned.  President  Johnson  has  appointed 
a  task  force  to  imdertake  a  comprehensive 
review  of  national  communications  policy. 
Twenty  yean  ago  Robert  M.  Hutchlns, 
then  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
was  named  chairman  of  the  "Commission  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press."  It  produced  a 
thoughtful  report,  full  of  recommendations 
largely  applicable  today — Including  "the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  and  independent  ( non- 
governmental] agency  to  appraise  and  report 
annually  upon  the  performance  of  the  press," 
and  urged  "that  the  members  of  the  press 
engage  in  vigorous  mutual  criticism."  Ite 
proposals  are  once  again  being  dusted  off 
and  reread. 

What  is  needed  now,  more  than  anything 
else,  is  to  keep  this  flurry  of  Interest  alive, 
and  to  channel  It  toward  constructive  re- 
forms. What  this  means,  in  practical  fact,  U 
that  concern  for  media  concentration  must 
find  an  Institutional  home. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  already  il- 
lustrated the  value  of  participation  by  an 
external  institution  in  FCC  decision-making. 
The  developing  concept  of  a  special  con- 
siuners'  representative  offers  a  potentially 
broader  base  for  similar  action. 

But  the  proper  place  to  lodge  continuing 
responsibility  for  promoting  diversity  In  the 
mass  media  Is  neither  the  FCC  nor  the 
Justice  Department  nor  a  congressional 
committee.  The  Initiative  must  come  from 
private  sources.  Plucky  Nader-like  crusadera 
such  as  John  Banzhaf  (who  single-handedly 
induced  the  FCC  to  apply  the  "fairness" 
doctrine  to  cigarette  commercials)  have 
shown  how  responsive  government  can  be  to 
the  skillful  and  vigorous  efforte  of  even  a 
lone  individual.  But  there  are  more  ade- 
quately staffed  and  funded  private  organi- 
zations which  could  play  a  more  effective 
role  In  policy  formation  than  a  single  indi- 
vidual. Even  the  FCC.  where  the  public  m- 
terest  gete  entirely  too  little  representation 
from  private  sources,  has  felt  the  impact  of 
the  United  Church  of  Christ,  with  Ite  Inter- 
est In  the  influence  of  broadcasting  on  race 
relations  and  In  the  programming  responsi- 
bility of  licensees,  and  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  which  submitted  a  brief  In 
the  m-ABC  case. 

Ideally,  however,  the  resources  for  a  sus- 
tained attack  on  concentration  might  be 
centered  in  a  single  Institution,  equipped  to 
look  after  this  cause  with  the  kind  of  de- 
termination and  intelligence  that  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  the  Carnegie  corporation, 
for  example,  have  brought  to  bear  In  behalf 
of  the  cause  of  pubUc  broadcasting  and  do- 
mestic satelUtes.  The  law  schools  and  their 
law  reviews,  as  an  institution,  have  per- 
formed well  In  thU  way  for  the  courte.  but 
have  virtually  abdicated  responsibility  for 
the  agencies. 

Such  an  organization  could  devote  itaell 
to  research  as  well  as  representation.  For  at 
present  any  public  body  like  the  FOC,  which 
has  to  make  determinations  about  accept- 
able levels  of  media  concentration,  has  to  do 
so  largely  on  the  basis  of  hunch.  In  addi- 
tion, private  interest  In  problems  of  con- 
centration would  encourage  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  stutaln  Ite  present  vigilance  In 
this  area.  It  cotild  stimulate  renewed  vigi- 
lance on  the  part  of  the  POO.  through  par- 
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tlclpatlon  In  Conunla  Ion  proceedings.  And  tt 
oould  consider  wb  ittaer  new  legislation 
might  be  approprlat  to  reach  the  problem 
of  newapaper-magt  elne-book  publishing 
combinations. 

If  changes  are  to  be  made  (or  now  dor- 
mant standards  are  t  >  be  enforced)  the  moat 
pressing  political  q  lestlon  Is  whether  to 
apply  the  standards  ]  irospectlvely  only,  or  to 
require  divestiture.  1:  Is  highly  unlikely,  to 
say  the  least,  that  le|  Islatlon  requiring  mas- 
sive divestiture  of  n  lUltlple  station  owner- 
ship, or  newspaper  ownership  of  stations, 
would  ever  pass  throi  gh  Congress.  Given  the 
number  of  station  sa  es  every  year,  however, 
•ven  prospective  star  dards  could  have  acme 
Impact  over  ten  years  or  so. 

In  general,  I  woi  Id  xirge  the  minimal 
■tandard  that  no  a  cumulation  of  media 
should  be  permitted  without  a  specific  and 
convincing  showing  if  a  continuing  coun- 
tervailing social  ben  iflt.  For  no  one  has  a 
higher  calling  In  ai .  Increasingly  complex 
free  society  bent  on  a  df- government  than  he 
who  Informs  and  mo  'es  the  people.  Personal 
prejudice,  Ignorana ,  social  pressure,  and 
advertiser  pressure  a  re  in  large  measure  In- 
evitable. But  a  natl(  n  that  has.  In  Learned 
Hand's  phrase,  "stak  )d  Its  all"  upon  the  ra- 
tional dialogue  of  m  Informed  electorate 
singly  caxuaot  take  tny  unnecessary  rlak  of 
polluting  the  streaia  of  information   and 


opinion  that  sustain 


„^ I  It.  At  the  very  least,  the 

burden  of  proving  tl  e  social  utility  of  doing 
otherwise  should  be  ipon  him  who  seeks  the 
power  and  profit  wh  ch  will  result. 

Whatever  may  be  t  le  outcome,  the  wave  of 
renewed  Interest  In  t  he  Impact  of  ownership 
on  the  role  of  the  media  in  our  society  is 
healthy.  All  will  ga  n  from  Intelligent  In- 
quiry by  Congress,  tl  e  Executive,  the  regula- 
tory commissions — a  id  especially  academic 
community,  the  Am  rlcan  people  generally, 
and  the  media  then  selves.  For,  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  not  id,  nothing  Is  more  Im- 
I>ortant  in  a  free  sc  :lety  than  "the  widest 
poasible  dissemlnatic  a  of  Infonnatlon  from 

diverse  and  antagonl  itic  sources."  And  If  we 
are  unwilling  to  disci  ss  this  Issue  fully  today 
we  may  find  ourselvi  a  discussing  none  that 
matter  very  much  t  imorrow. 


(Prom  the  New  Tor 
RxpoaTEas    AiXKGX 

TOUJ  OF  COMPLAINT! 

(By  Fred 

Washinoton,  April 
reporters    who    have 


c  Times,  Apr.  21, 19871 

9RESSURK      BY      ITT FCC 

ON  ABC  Mergxx  News 

P.  Graham) 

20. — Three  newspaper 
covered    the    proposed 


York  Times,  told  of 


velopments  favorable 


Press,    said   that   In 


A  third,  Jed  Stout 
national,  said  that  ai 


m«rger  was  approved. 


merger  between  the  1  ntematlonal  Telephone 
auad  Telegraph  Corp<  ration  and  the  Ameri- 
can Broadcasting  C<  impany  testified  today 
of  repeated  complalc  ts  by  corporate  officials 
about  their  dlspatch(  s. 

One  reporter.  EUIee  i  Shannah  of  The  New 


Ming  "badgered"  by  an 


LT.T.  senior  vice  prisldent  to  play  up  de- 


to  the  merger. 


Another,  Stephen  Ii :.  Aug  of  The  Associated 


dictating   a   report   for 


immediate  wire  rele  ise  he  had  recetved  a 
complaint  from  A3.  7.  about  his  lead  para- 
graph before  he  finlj  bed  dictating  the  sixth 
paragraph. 


of  United  Press  Inter- 
I.T.T.  official  had  asked 


blm  to  use  his  Justlo  i  Department  sources  to 

find  out  what  the  G  ivernment's  plans  were. 

The  testimony  cam  >  before  a  Federal  Com- 

mimlcatlons   Conunli  slon   bearing  examiner 


hearings  on  the  Justice 
that    the    merger 


in  the  second  week  ol 
Department's    aaserlion 
should  be  forbidden 

The  Justice  Department  subpoenaed  the 
three  reportera  on  tb  e  groimd  that  tbelr  ex- 
perlencea  with  the  m  mpanlea'  officials  might 
throw  light  on  I.T.T.'  i  promises  not  to  inter- 
fere  with   A3.C.'s   I  »ws  broadcasts  If  the 


CALLS   ON  oovBuoa 

Miss  Shanahan  said  that  her  coverage  of 
the  proposed  merger  had  prompted  five  or  six 
telephone  calls  or  visits  from  I.T.T.  officials. 

She  said  Edward  J.  Gerrtty  Jr..  senior  vice 
president  of  I.T.T.  for  public  relations,  had 
"badgered"  her  to  try  to  persuade  her  editors 
to  print  the  full  text  of  an  F.C.C.  document 
that  had  been  critical  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment's moves  against  the  merger.  She 
said  she  bad  refused  because  it  was  not  that 
Important. 

The  commlaalon  imtlally  approved  the 
merger  by  a  4-to-3  vote  and  then  suspended 
the  approval  at  the  Justice  Department's  in- 
sistence, pending  the  present  hearings. 

Miss  Shanaban  said  Mr.  Gerrlty  had  made 
"accusatory  and  nasty"  comments  about  her 
coverage,  and  had  asked  "If  I  dldn"t  feel  I 
bad  a  responsibility  to  the  shareholder*,  who 
might  loae  money  as  a  result  of  what  I 
wrote?"  She  said  she  had  replied  that  her 
only  responsibility  was  to  report  the  truth. 

Mr.  Gerrlty  also  asked.  Miss  Shanahan  said, 
whether  she  was  aware  that  the  F.C.C.  com- 
missioner, Nicholas  Johnson,  was  working 
with  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  Democrat  of 
Wisconsin,  on  a  bill  to  forbid  newspaper 
ownerablp  of  radio  stations. 

"I  think  this  Is  some  Information  that  you 
should  pass  on  to  your  publisher  before  you 
write  any  more  articles  about  Commissioner 
Johnson's  opinions."  Mr.  Gerrlty  was  quoted 
as  having  said. 

STATSMXirr   BT   FCC 

This  afternoon  the  commission  Issued  the 
following  brief  statement: 

"Neither  Mr.  Johnson  nor  another  official 
commission  spokesman  has  ever  talked  with 
any  person,  at  any  time,  about  legislation 
prohibiting  newspaper  ownership  of  broad- 
casting stations.  Commission  policy  does  not 
prohibit  such  ownership,  and  no  change  in 
that  policy  is  now  under  consideration." 

A  spokesman  In  Senator  Nelson's  office  said 
that  no  such  talks  had  occurred.  He  added 
that  Senator  Nelson  and  Commissioner 
Johnson  had  never  met. 

The  Times  owns  a  radio  station,  WQXR, 
In  New  York. 

Miss  Shanahan  also  told  of  "insistent" 
demands  by  John  V.  Homer  I.T.T.'s  public 
relations  representative  In  Washington,  that 
a  development  favorable  to  the  company  be 
given  "headlines  Just  as  big"  as  an  earlier 
Btory  that  he  did  not  consider  favorable. 

She  quoted  him  as  charging  repeatedly 
that  her  coverage  had  been  "unfair." 

Under  cross-examination  by  Taggart 
Whipple,  an  I.T.T.  lawyer.  Miss  Shanahan 
said  that  when  she  had  reported  the  inci- 
dents to  Thomas  E.  MuUaney,  Financial  Edi- 
tor of  The  Times,  she  was  told  that  this  was 
uncharacteristic  of  the  paper's  previous 
contacts  with  the  corporation. 

SOUXCES   PKOTSCTZO 

The  hearing  examiner.  James  D.  Cunning- 
ham, refused  to  allow  Mr.  Whipple  to  ques- 
tion the  reporters  about  their  sources  of  in- 
formation within  the  Justice  Department. 

The  lawyer  objected,  declaring  that  the 
companies  were  being  denied  free  speech  be- 
cause they  could  not  get  their  story  before 
the  public,  while  Government  sources  were 
feeding  information  to  the  press. 

Mr.  Aug  of  The  Associated  Press  said  that 
on  Feb.  1  he  used  a  telephone  in  the  F.C.C 
building  to  dictate  an  account  of  the  com- 
mission's order  to  stay  the  merger. 

As  he  read  the  sixth  paragraph  to  the  AP. 
desk  in  Washington,  he  was  told  that  the 
A.P.  office  in  New  York  had  just  called  to 
say  that  A3.C.  had  complained  about  the 
wording  of  his  lead  paragraph. 

Mr.  Aug  was  told  that  someone  in  A3.0. 
thought  the  commission  had  "suggested." 
not  "ordered"  the  deUy.  He  insisted  on  stlck- 


Ing  to  bis  original  wording  and  it  was  re- 
tained. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  AJif.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  11  am. 
tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13,  UNTIL  11 
AM.,  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  tomor- 
row, it  stand  in  adjournment  until  11 
a.m.,  Monday,  September  16,  1968. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

HJl.  10573.  An  act  to  provide  authority  to 
Increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  Truth  in 
Negotiations  Act: 

H.R.  10911.  An  act  to  provide  for  prepara- 
tion of  a  roll  of  persons  of  California  Indian 
descent  and  the  distribution  of  certain  Judg- 
ment funds; 

HJl.  11552.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
property  owners  In  Tate  County,  Miss.; 

HH.  11782.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  allot- 
ment relinquishments,  approve  a  lieu  aUot- 
ment  selection,  and  issue  appropriate 
patents  therefor  to  the  heirs  of  Dolly  Mc- 
Covey; 

H.B.  14205.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians 
In  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  num- 
bered 21.  and  for  other  purpoees; 

HJl.  15288.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  provide  cer- 
tain services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
for  use  In  the  1969  National  Jamboree,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  16211.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Creek  Nation 
of  Indians  In  Indian  Clalnu  Commission 
docket  No.  276.  and  for  other  purpoees: 

HJl.  16402.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
poeltion  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Delaware  Nation 
of  Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  No.  337.  and  for  other  purpoees; 

HJl.  16880.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition 
for  reinstatement  of  oil  and  gas  leases 
(BLM-A-068348    and    BLM-A-068348    (C)): 

H.R.  17780.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  pay  the  special  pay  author- 
ized under  section  310  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  certain  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  held  captive  In  North  Korea; 
and  ' 

HJl.  18146.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  an  inequity  afTectlng 
officers  of  the  Supply  Corps  and  Civil  Engi- 
neer Corps  of  the  Navy. 


GUN  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1968 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  stated  by  Utle. 
The  Legislativk  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  3633) 
to  amend  tlUe  18,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  better  control  of  the  Inter- 
state traffic  in  firearms. 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

of  the  bill.    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

PKIVILKGB  OF  THS   FLOOR 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  during  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  3633,  Mr.  William  Mooney,  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, be  allowed  the  privilege  of  the 

floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  3833,  Mr.  Harry  Scanlon, 
of  the  American  PoUtlcal  Science  Foim- 
datlon  and  an  Intern  in  my  office,  be  per- 
mitted to  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Barton 
Hertzbach,  of  the  staff  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Improvements  In  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary be  given  floor  privUeges  during  the 
consideration  of  S.  3633,  the  Oun  Control 
Act  of  1968.  and  related  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  May  of 
this  year  Congress  enacted  legislation  as 
part  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill  establish- 
ing stringent  Federal  controls  over  the 
interstate  traffic  in  handguns. 

This  limited  but  long  overdue  measure 
won  the  applause  of  law-enforcement 
authorities  and  editors  and  civic  orga- 
nizations across  the  country. 

On  June  12. 1968. 1  introduced  another 
measure.  S.  3633.  designed  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill 
governing  the  sale  of  handguns  to  the 
Interstate  sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns. 
The  legislation  also  provides  for  controls 
over  the  interstate  sale  of  ammunition. 

On  Friday  of  last  week  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  by  a  vote  of  12  to  3, 
reported  favorably  on  8. 3633. 

Today  it  becomes  the  responsibility  of 
the  full  Senate  to  put  Its  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  this  vital  legislation — ^legis- 
lation which  is  endorsed,  according  to 
the  polls,  by  almost  80  percent  of  the 
American  people  and  almost  all  of  our 
law-enforcement  authorities  at  every 
level. 

There  is  an  interesting  histoiy  behind 
the  fact  that  this  legislation  is  now 
up  for  consideration  by  the  Senate. 


I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  suggested 
that  this  legislation,  as  well  as  title  IV 
of  the  omnibus  crime  bill,  is  nothing  more 
than  panic  reaction  to  the  slayings  of 
President  Kennedy.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  and  Senator  Robert  Kennedy. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth, 
although  that  untruthful  statement  has 
been  made  time  and  again  during  the 
last  few  years. 

On  the  contrary,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  the  product  of  a  long  history  of 
hopelessly  inadequate  legislation;  of  our 
spirallng  crime  rates  in  the  postwar 
period;  and  of  the  particularly  appalling 
Increase  in  crimes  of  violence  involving 
guns. 

It  Is  also  the  product  of  an  extensive 
investigation  and  extensive  hesulngs  con- 
ducted by  the  Senate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Committee  over  a  period  of  7 
years  now. 

Finally,  but  only  in  the  sense  that  these 
tragedies  helped  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
American  people  and  of  Congress,  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy  in 
1963,  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  earlier  this 
year,  and  of  other  civil  rights  leaders, 
have  played  a  role  in  inducing  Congress 
to  approve  title  IV  of  the  omnibus  crime 
bill  and  to  consider  the  legislation  be- 
fore the  Senate  today. 

Before  this  year,  no  new  gun  legisla- 
tion had  been  enacted  by  Congress  for 
more  than  30  years,  and  the  gun  legisla- 
tion that  was  enacted  in  the  thirties 
was  so  watered  down  that  it  was  for  all 
practical  purposes  worthless. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  National 
Firearms  Act  of  1934  simply  required 
that  a  purchase  tax  be  paid  on  machine- 
guns,  sawed-off  shotguns,  sawed-off 
rlfies,  and  gadget  gims. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Spong  In  the 
chair) ,  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938 
failed  to  Improve  In  any  significant  way 
on  the  1934  legislation.  The  Federal 
Firearms  Act  of  1938  simply  prohibited 
dealers  from  "knowingly"  doing  business 
with  criminals,  fugitives  from  justice,  and 
persons  under  indictment  for  a  felony. 
This,  incidentally,  was  the  wording  that 
had  been  suggested  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  in  1938. 

The  total  Ineffectiveness  of  this  legis- 
lation is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the 
Government  has  never  in  30  years  been 
able  to  obtain  a  single  conviction  imder 
one  section  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 
While  every  civilized  country  in  the 
world  moved  to  protect  its  citizens  by 
legislating  tight  controls  over  the  sale 
and  ownership  of  firearms,  the  United 
SUtes  did  nothing. 
And  while  the  incidence  of  crimes  of 
^violence  continued  to  spiral  upward  at 
)a   dlzzjring   pace,   and   while   scores   of 
/thousands  of  Americans  were  killed  by 
firearms  in  the  hands  of  people  who 
should  not  have  possessed  them.  Con- 
gress still  did  nothing. 

Title  IV  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill  and 
S.  3633  both  represent  a  long  overdue 
legislative  reaction  to  the  terrible  toll  of 
life  and  limb  exacted  each  year  in  our 
country  by  firearms.  As  Incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  far  more  people  have  been 
killed  by  firearms  in  our  country  since 
the  year  1900  than  have  died  in  all  of 
our  wars,  from  the  Revolutionary  War 


to  Vietnam.  Between  1900  and  1966,  fire- 
arms were  responsible  for  280.000  mur- 
ders, 270,000  suicides  and  145.000  deaths 
by  accident— making  a  grand  total  of 
795.000  since  the  onset  of  the  century. 
Against  this  figure,  the  total  number  of 
American  war  dead,  from  1900  to  this 
date  in  Vietnam,  stands  at  560,000. 

In  addition  to  those  who  are  killed  by 
firearms,  there  is  a  far  larger  nimiber 
who  each  year  are  assaulted  or  wounded 
or  maimed  by  guns.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  figure  for  1966  alone  of  those  as- 
saulted, wounded,  or  maimed,  was  in  ex- 
cess of  100,000. 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  first  began 
to  look  into  the  need  for  gim  control 
legislation  hi  1961.  After  extensive  hear- 
ings. Investigation  and  study,  proposed 
legislation  was  introduced  in  August  of 
1963. 

To  say  that  there  was  no  great  con- 
gressional enthusiasm  for  it,  would  be 
an  understatement. 

But  then,  a  few  months  later,  on  No- 
vember 22,  1963,  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy was  cut  down  in  Dallas  by  an  as- 
sassin using  an  imported  mall-order 
weapon,  which  he  had  received  at  a 
Dallas  mall  box  under  an  assumed  imme. 
For  a  brief  period  of  time  thereafter, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  serious  possibility 
that  Congress  would  at  last  pass  the 
gun  control  legislation  which  was  clearly 
necessary  to  move  our  country  from  the 
frontier  days  of  the  Wild  West  into  the 
20th  century. 

Regrettably  and  unfortunately,  the 
interest  in  gun  control  legislation  which 
President  Kennedy's  tragic  assassina- 
tion aroused  was  very  short  lived. 

S.  1592,  the  predecessor  of  the  legisla- 
tion that  has  come  before  us  this  year, 
was  introduced  In  1965.  Again,  there 
were  extensive  hearings,  involving  more 
than  50  witnesses.  In  May  of  1966,  it  was 
reported  on  favorably  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  with  cer- 
tahi  amendments.  The  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  reported  a  substantially 
weaker  measure;  but  even  this  measure 
died  without  consideration  when  Con- 
gress adjourned. 

In  1967  another  measure,  known  as 
the  State  Firearms  Control  Assistance 
Act,  was  Introduced.  This  measure  was 
the  oUbject  of  10  days  of  public  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency. 

On  September  20,  1967,  the  subcom- 
mittee reported  favorably  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  which  provided  for 
controls  over  the  Interstate  sales  of  both 
handguns  and  longarms. 

A  somewhat  version  of  this  legislation, 
which  eliminated  controls  over  long  guns, 
was  finally  approved  by  the  full  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  April  4  of  this  year 
in  the  form  of  title  IV  of  the  omnibus 
crime  bill.  I  was  privileged  and  honored 
to  offer  that  title  as  well.  April  4,  in- 
cidentally, was  the  very  day  on  which 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  was  assassinated. 
Just  before  the  Senate  got  around  to 
considering  the  pending  measure,  the 
problem  was  again  dramatized  and  given 
urgency  by  personal  tragedy,  when  our 
colleague  and  friend  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy,  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
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of  the  United  Sti  ites,  was  cut  down  by 
an  assassin  In  Los  Angeles. 

This  Is  little  nu  re  than  an  incomplete 
outline  of  the  Ion  i  and  tortured  history 
of  the  proposed  1  sgislatlon.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  otncemed  with  It  for  7 
years,  of  course,  f  re  glad  that  at  last  we 
are  getting  this  p  ut  of  It  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  t  le  reasons  I  have  dted 
and  the  history  I  have  given  bring  us  to 
consideration  of  I  he  gun  control  legisla- 
tion before  us  tod  ty. 

But  while  then  is  reason  for  believing 
that  congressloni  1  opinion  at  long  last 
has  come  aroimd  to  the  support  of  such 
legislation,  a  bltt  t  last  ditch  war  is  be- 
ing fought  agalnt )  It  by  a  powerful,  mili- 
tant, and  effectlv  i  minority  lobby. 

In  opposing  th  t  legislation,  this  lobby 
has  disseminated  lie  crudest  kind  of  mis- 
representations uid  fallacious  argu- 
ments. 

The  principal  urgument  against  this 
legislation  Is  tha  ,  while  handguns  may 
be  the  weapons  i  if  criminals,  rifles  and 
shotguns  are  th  e  weapons  of  honest 
s|»ort8iiMn. 

There  may  hav  i  been  a  time  when  this 
was  true.  But  to(i  ly,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Quinn  Tamm,  he  id  of  the  International 
Association  of  Ch  efs  of  Police,  "the  long- 
arm  has  taken  its  place  in  twentieth 
century  crime  wii  h  a  demolishing  force." 

In  1967,  1,800  Americans  were  xnnt- 
dered  with  long  guns,  a  figure  which 
represents  an  Inc  rease  of  almost  20  per- 
cent over  1964. 

At  a  tragic  cos ;  we  have  had  to  learn 
In  recent  years  that  the  longarm  is  as 
deadly  as  a  handg  im. 

There  is  also  ample  proof  that,  fitted 
with  a  sniperscop  s.  It  is  far  more  deadly 
as  a  murder  weapi  m. 

A  mall-order  ilfle,  not  a  pistol,  was 
used  to  assassinat  i  President  Kennedy. 

A  rifle  with  a  sj  dperscope  struck  down 
Dr.  Martin  Luthe  ■  King. 

And  a  rifle  made  possible  the  murderous 
toll  in  young  live  i  taken  by  a  demented 
firearms  fanatic  at  the  University  of 
Texas. 

Time  and  agiiln  the  assassin  has 
chosen  the  rifle  o^  er  the  handgun. 

It  should  also  tea  matter  for  increas- 
ing concern  for  a  1  of  us  that  the  rifle  is 
the  main  arm  of  he  big  city  riot  sniper, 
the  new  breed  of  dller  from  the  rooftop. 

In  Detroit,  at  tl  [e  time  of  that  trouble, 
far  more  longai  ns  were  taken  from 
criminals  and  snl  >ers  than  handguns. 

Shortly  after  Congress  recessed  on 
August  2, 1  asked  the  chief  law-enforce- 
ment ofBcers  in  <  ver  40  of  our  Nation's 
cities  to  send  me  Information  on  the 
use  of  rifles  and  shotguns  In  crimes  of 
violence  since  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
1968. 

Their  replies  d  imonstrated  that  there 
has  been  another  marked  Increase  In 
ir  the  flrst  6  months  of 
pared  with  the  first  6 
is  a  startling  revela- 
le. 

for  example,  rifles  and 
In  102  robberies  dur- 
nths  of  this  year,  as 
^Imes  for  the  compa- 
rable period  In  19<  7,  while  aggravated  as- 
sault by  rifle  and  hotgun  Increased  from 


long  g\m  crimes 
this  year  as  co: 
months  of  1967. 
tion  for  many 

In  Philadelphia 
shotguns  were 
Ing  the  flrst  6 
against  27  such 


35  cases  for  1967  to  175  cases  for  the 
same  period  this  year. 

In  MUml,  rifle  and  shotgun  robberies 
rose  from  12  cases  for  the  flrst  7  months 
of  1967  to  52  cases  for  the  same  period  In 
1968.  while  aggravated  assault  by  rifle 
and  shotgun  rose  from  20  cases  last  year 
to  52  cases  this  year. 

New  York  City  robbery  flgiu^s  show 
that  93  rifle  and  shotgun  robberies  were 
committed  during  the  flrst  half  of  1967. 
But  for  the  same  months  of  1068,  the 
flgure  Jimiped  to  180,  almost  double  the 
figure  for  1967. 

It  is  olgniflcant  that  the  two  dtles  with 
the  largest  increases  in  long  gim  crimes. 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  have  long 
had  strict  controls  over  handguns.  The 
dramatic  increase  in  long  gun  crimes  in 
these  cities  confirms  the  fear  expressed 
by  law-enforcement  authorities  that  If 
there-are  handgun  controls  without  Fed- 
eral long  gun  controls,  the  criminals 
would  resort  Increasingly  to  rlfies  and 
shotguns.  That  is  what  they  have  been 
doing. 

For  fiuther  information  of  those  who 
believe  that  shotgims  and  rifles  are  ex- 
clusively the  weapons  of  sportsmen,  let 
us  briefly  review  a  few  of  the  news  items 
of  recent  weeks  in  which  rifles  and  shot- 
gims have  flgured. 

Tewksbury,  Mass. : 

A  man  armed  with  a  high  powered  rifle 
killed  one  man  early  today  and  seized  a 
second  man  aa  a  hostage. 

Los  Angeles: 

Three  Negroes  were  shot  to  death  and  42 
other  persons  wounded  In  a  violent  eruption 
In  Watts  on  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
devastating  1965  rioting. 

Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Snipers  arrived  with  rlflea,  shotguns, 
carbines  and  .  .  .  opend  fire  on  a  police  tow 
truck.  Ten  persons  died.  Including  three 
policemen. 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. : 

Police  found  the  body  of  a  slain  teen-aged 
girl  and  a  critically  wounded  woman  today 
after  a  mysterloiu  telephone  caller  told 
offices  to  "catch  me"  because  he  had  slain 
three  persons. 

Clarendon,  Tex.: 

Five  shots  from  a  30-30  rifle  kUled  District 
Attorney  John  R.  OlUh&m  as  he  emerged 
from  his  ofllce  In  the  Donley  County  Court- 
house. 

One  could  go  on  and  on  reciting  these 
gruesome  vignettes  from  the  recent  his- 
tory of  American  communities.  But  suf- 
fice It  to  say  that  during  our  brief 
congressional  recess,  from  August  2  to 
September  4  of  this  year,  more  than  150 
people  were  gunned  down  and  murdered 
by  rifles  and  shotguns,  while  many  more 
were  seriously  wounded. 

The  opponents  of  gtm  legislation  have 
argued  that  gun  murders  are  crimes  of 
Impulse  or  passion,  that  the  killer  is  a 
noncriminal  before  committing  murder 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  that  no  law 
would  prevent  such  people  from  legiti- 
mately buying  guns. 

In  order  to  establish  the  facts,  a  staff 
study  was  initiated  by  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Subcommittee  to  determine  the 
personal  backgrounds  of  America's  gun 
killers  and  the  circumstances  of  the  mur- 
ders in  which  they  were  involved. 


Over  the  past  9  months  we  have  col- 
lected two  file  cabinets  of  information, 
facts  not  fancy,  on  over  1,000  gun  killers 
in  66  cities  spread  across  America. 

We  know  that  gunmen  account  for  63 
percent  of  our  murders  annually  and  that 
their  toll  of  lives  ran  to  7,600  in  1967. 
All  the  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  flgure  will  be  much  higher  this 
jrear. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  let  me  high- 
light some  of  the  results  of  our  murder 
study. 

Our  final  product  is  captioned  "Profile 
of  a  Oun  Murderer,  1967."  It  is  a  con- 
clusive documentation  of  the  back- 
grounds of  America's  gtm  killers,  based 
on  the  best  information  available,  taken 
directly  from  the  arrest  reports  of  our 
Nation's  major  police  departments. 

The  documentation  completely  shat- 
ters the  argiunent  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association  that  murderers  for  the  most 
part  were  not  criminals  before  they  com- 
mitted the  murders. 

Of  more  than  one  thousand  gim  mur- 
der defendants  whose  cases  were  studied, 
712  or  71  percent,  had  criminal  records 
prior  to  the  time  that  they  committed 
murders.  In  fact,  the  712  gim  murder  de- 
fendants between  them  had  a  grand  to- 
tal of  4,796  prior  criminal  arrests,  which 
works  out  to  an  average  of  6.7  previous 
arrests  before  their  sirrest  for  murder. 

The  study  also  revealed  the  following 
facts: 

In  63  percent  of  the  murders,  the  de- 
fendant and  the  victim  were  known  to 
each  other,  either  as  relative,  friend,  or 
acquaintance. 

In  82  percent  of  the  cases,  the  murder 
resulted  from  a  fight,  a  domestic  quarrel, 
or  a  family  argument. 

The  argument  has  always  been  used  by 
those  who  oppose  sensible  gun  legislation, 
that  these  people  were  Just  engaging  in 
a  family  quarrel,  or  a  quarrel  with  a 
friend,  and  that  they  were  not  really 
criminals.  The  facts  are,  as  I  have  stated, 
that  71  percent  of  them  had  prior  crimi- 
nal records.  Such  people  should  not  be 
allowed  to  get  their  hands  on  a  gun, 
despite  the  fact,  of  course,  that  they 
knew  each  other.  But  they  had  guns,  so 
that,  when  they  got  into  a  quarrel  with 
a  friend  or  acquaintance,  they  used  a 
gim  and  committed  murder. 

In  every  case  the  ready  availability  of 
firearms  was  a  major  factor  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  easier  to  kill  with 
a  gim  than  with  any  other  weapon.  As 
psychologists  have  demonstrated,  the 
terrible  ease  with  which  a  trigger  can 
be  pulled  plays  a  large  role  in  many 
murders,  especially  in  the  so-called 
crimes  of  passion.  In  such  crimes,  instead 
of  the  finger  pulling  the  trigger.  It  is 
frequently  the  trigger  which  pulls  the 
finger. 

These  are,  largely,  people  who,  under 
no  circumstances,  should  be  allowed  to 
purchase  a  gun  or  to  possess  one.  That 
is  one  of  the  things  we  have  been  trjrlng 
to  halt. 

If  we  are  to  give  our  citizens,  including 
our  legitimate  sportsmen,  the  protection 
to  which  they  are  entitled,  then  clearly 
we  have  to  find  some  way  to  close  this 
gap  in  our  legislative  defenses.  And  the 
leffislative  answer  to  this  problem  Is  S. 
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S.  3633  has  three  titles.  The  majw 
provisions  of  title  I  are  as  follows: 

First,  it  prohibits  interstate  mall-order 
sale  of  firearms  including  the  longarms 
to  individuals  other  than  federally  li- 
censed dealers; 

Second,  it  pnMblts  the  over-the-coun- 
ter sale  of  all  firearms  to  non-State  resi- 
dents other  than  licensed  dealers.  There 
is.  however,  a  single  exception  which 
makes  it  possible  for  a  person,  who  is 
otherwise  eligible,  to  purchase  a  rifle 
or  shotgun  from  a  licensed  dealer  in  a 
State  contiguous  to  his  own  State.  But 
such  a  transaction  is  permitted  only  If 
such  a  sale  is  legal  in  both  States; 

Third,  S.  3633  prohibits  the  sale  of 
rifles  and  shotguns  to  persons  under  18 
years  of  age; 

Fourth,  it  prohibits  the  mail-order 
sale  of  ammunition ; 

Fifth,  It  prohibits  the  sale  of  am- 
munition to  persons  under  21  years  of 
age: 

Sixth,  It  provides  for  the  regulation  of 
intrastate  mall-order  sales  of  flrearms 
through  an  affadavit  and  notice  control 
provision  with  which  both  the  purchaser 
and  the  licensed  dealer  would  have  to 
comply ;  and 

Seventh,  it  increases  the  penalties  from 
a  maximum  of  5  years  Imprisonment  and 
a  $5,000  fine  to  a  maximum  of  10  years 
imprisonment  and  a  (10,000  fine. 

These  are  stringent  penalties,  admit- 
tedly. But  the  court  would  be  given 
great  discretion  in  dealing  with  viola- 
tors because  no  mandatory  minimum 
sentences  are  provided.  So  we  give  the 
courts  the  power,  and  leave  to  their 
good  judgment  the  seitences  to  be  im- 
posed. 

Title  n  of  S.  3633  is,  in  my  estimation, 
noncontroverslal.  It  was  offered  in  the 
Judiciary  CcMumittee  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska],  and  I  fully  support  the 
enactment  of  this  title. 

The  title  is  a  major  revision  of  the 
National  Firearms  Act.  It  is  one  which 
the  administration  has  urged  the  Con- 
gress to  enact,  in  view  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  relative  to  self-incrimi- 
nation, in  the  Hajmes  case. 

That  case  rendered  ineffective  certain 
sections  of  the  National  Firearms  Act 
relating  to  the  registration  of  weapons 
covered  by  the  act,  because  the  Court 
held  that  to  comply  with  these  sections 
would  be  tantamount  to  self-incrimina- 
tion, and  would,  therefore,  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  fifth  amendment  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  revised  National  Firearms  Act.  as 
contained  in  title  n  of  this  bill,  specifi- 
cally provides  the  necessary  safeguards 
relating  to  disclosure  of  information  to 
conform  the  act's  provisions  to  the  hold- 
ing in  the  Haynes  case. 

In  addition,  title  n  provides  that  the 
destructive  devices  come  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  National  Firearms  Act  and 
it  provides  technical  modifications  and 
clarifications  to  the  act. 

Title  m  is  a  committee  amendment 
that  would  define  a  felony  under  Fed- 
eral law  as  a  crime  punishable  by  a  term 
of  imprisonment  exceeding  1  year,  and 
under  State  law  as  an  offense  deter- 
mined to  be  a  felony  by  the  laws  of  the 
State. 


This  was  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  and  it 
was  unanimously  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  urge  its  adoption.  I  think  it  Is 
a  good  amendment.  It  will  help  in  this 
legislation. 

All  of  the  above  provisions  represent 
the  absolute  minimum  for  effective  Fed- 
'  eral  control  over  the  interstate  commerce 
in  flrearms. 

They  also  represent  substantial  im- 
provements over  existing  law.  One  of  the 
arguments  against  this  legislation  is  that 
purchasers  of  rifles  or  shotguns  might  be 
"Inconvenienced"  by  the  requirement 
that  they  appear  In  person  at  some  point 
in  the  course  of  making  their  purchase. 

Of  course,  the  argument  has  been  used 
over  and  over  again  that  this  is  a  burden- 
some requirement,  smd  a  terrible  incon- 
venience. I  say,  those  supposed  incon- 
veniences are  exaggerations. 

Let  us  not  exaggerate  this  inconven- 
ience. Any  legitimate  buyer  will  still  be 
able  to  get  the  same  variety  of  weapons 
that  is  available  to  him  now  through 
mail-order  catalogs.  This  is  true  be- 
cause the  only  difference  tljls  amend- 
ment would  make  is  that  he  would  have 
to  order  the  weapon  through  a  local 
dealer  or  local  outlet,  ancl  that  he  would 
have  to  appear  personally  at  some  i>oint 
before  receiving  the  weapon. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  as  dreadful 
an  inconvenience  as  the  critics  would  ap- 
pear to  make  it. 

The  purchaser  can  have  the  catalogs  at 
home,  or  go  look  at  them  at  the  dealer's 
shop.  Either  way,  he  will  have  the  same 
variety  of  choice  that  he  has  had  up  until 
now. 

Clearly,  this  does  represent  a  very 
minor  Inconvenience.  But  Is  it  not  a 
minor  inconvenience  to  take  a  driver's 
test  or  to  apply  for  a  driver's  license  or  to 
register  an  automobile  or  to  apply  for  a 
license  as  a  barber  or  electrician,  or,  for 
that  matter,  to  apply  for  a  dog  license? 

Orderly  government  requires  that  our 
citizens  be  willing  to  accept  certain  minor 
Inconveniences  in  the  national  interest. 

Certainly,  in  dealing  with  lethal  weap- 
ons, which  really  have  only  one  objective 
for  their  existence — to  kill  or  harm  or  hit 
something — ^I  say  it  is  a  mighty  small 
inconvenience  to  require  that  those  who 
buy  and  keep  guns  in  their  possession  ap- 
pear personally  before  a  licensed  dealer, 
so  that  the  law-enforcement  authorities 
may  be  fully  Informed  as  to  whether  the 
buyer  is  eligible  to  buy  and  keep  a  gun. 

If  our  millions  of  law-abiding  gun 
owners  are  prepared  to  accept  the  alto- 
gether minor  inconveniences  that  would 
result  from  this  bill,  they  would  have  the 
reward  of  knowing  that,  in  doing  so,  they 
are  helping  to  keep  firearms  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  who  should  not  have  them 
and  thus  contributing  to  the  saving  of 
human  life. 

Another  argument  advanced  against 
Federal  gun  legislation  by  the  National 
Rifle  Association  and  other  critics  is  that 
gim  control  legislation  should  be  a  mat- 
ter for  the  separate  States.  But  having 
taken  this  stand,  the  opponents  of  Fed- 
eral gun  control  legislation  then  take  It 
upon  themselves  to  frustrate  every 
effort  at  State  and  local  level  to  impose 
controls  over  the  sale  of  firearms.  They 
maintain  that  they  want  State  controls. 


but  when  the  States  try  to  do  something 
about  it,  they  are  most  effective  in  de- 
feating those  efforts.  And  the  evidence 
of  recent  years,  and  especially  of  recent 
months,  all  adds  up  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  even  more  difficult  for  the  States 
to  enact  gun  controls  than  it  has  been 
for  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  do  so. 

For  example,  on  June  27,  1968,  the 
representatives  of  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation testifled  at  our  hearings  and 
said  firearms  registration  and  licensing 
laws  are  a  State  responsibility. 

On  August  22.  1968,  the  same  Nation- 
al Rifle  Association  sent  out  to  its  7,500  , 
members  a  demagogic  and  misleading 
critique  of  the  gun  controls  proposed  in 
Montgomery  County,  Md.  It  organized  Its 
clubs  to  march  on  the  county  council. 

When  the  county  council  met  exactly 
1  week  ago  today,  on  September  5,  a 
crowd  of  3.500  jeering  opponents  of  the 
measure  turned  the  council  meeting  into 
an  Impossible  farce. 

Virtually  the  same  thing  ham>ened  in 
Prince  Georges  County,  Md. 

Elarlier  this  summer  in  Tucson,  Ariz., 
a  crowd  of  more  than  1,000,  all  but  a  few 
of  tham  in  opposition,  shouted  down  an 
attempt  to  pass  a  stronger  gun  ordinance 
in  that  city. 

A  few  days  later  the  mayor  of  Tucson, 
who  had  been  the  object  of  threats  and 
vilification  because  he  called  the  hearing, 
announced  the  results  of  a  cltywide  opin- 
ion survey  conducted  by  a  professional 
polling  group. 

The  poll  showed  overwhelming  public 
support  for  some  kind  of  gun  ordinance. 

It  Is  the  same  in  towns,  large  and  small. 
Early  In  August  the  little  township  of 
River  Vale,  N  J.,  began  consideration  of  a 
firearms  ordinance  at  a  public  hearing. 
This  is  the  way  the  editors  of  the  Hack- 
ensack,  N.J.,  Record  described  the  scene: 

More  than  200  persons  packed  the  Town- 
ship hearing  on  the  proposed  ordinance,  most 
of  them  gun  owners  who  hooted  and  jeered  at 
the  handful  of  citizens  who  spoke  for  the 
measure.  It  was  a  tvunult,  a  verbal  brawl  .  .  . 

There  are  other  places,  including  my 
own  State,  in  which  such  occurrences 
have  taken  place. 

Who  is  responsible  for  mobilizing  this 
mob  of  hooters  and  brawlers? 

In  most  cases  it  is  the  National  Rlfie 
Association  and  its  nonlobby  legislative 
services. 

The  last  paragraph  in  those  7.500  leg- 
islative bulletins  which  the  NRA  mailed 
to  its  Montgomery  County  members  in 
Maryland  on  August  22  said: 

You  are  urged  to  attend  the  hearings  on 
the  proposed  firearms  ordinance  and  to  ex- 
press your  opinion  to  the  County  CouncU. 
Enactment  of  this  measure  could  well  mean 
the  virtual  end  of  bunting  and  shooting  ac- 
tivities in  Montgomery  County,  as  well  aa 
place  unduly  restrictive  burdens  upon  the 
law-abiding  citizen  who  wishes  to  possess  a 
fii«arm. 

This  whole  course  of  conduct  is  mob 
action,  pure  and  simple.  It  is  a  clear  vio- 
lation of  the  democratic  process.  It  is  a 
denial  of  the  rights  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  people  who.  In  poll  after 
poll,  have  gone  on  record  overwhelmingly 
In  favor  of  sensible  control. 

That  the  NRA  has  functioned  as  a 
legislative  lobby  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge. 
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Certainly,  that  Is  known  to  anybody 
who  has  foUowe<i  ite  activities  for  any 
time  or  knows  aiiythlng  about  its  af- 
fairs. 

In  fact,  it  is  wit  lout  question  the  most 
wrongheaded.  th(  most  persistent,  the 
most  unscrupuloi;  B,  and  the  most  effec- 
tive lobby  in  the  t  Istory  of  our  country. 

The  measure  o  its  effectiveness  Is  the 
fact  for  more  tha  »  30  years  the  NRA  was 
able  to  frustrate  !very  effort  to  legislate 
sensible  gim  conl  rols,  both  at  the  State 
and  Federal  leveU . 

I  want  to  make  It  clear,  In  saying  this, 
that  I  do  not  in  any  way  question  the 
integrity  or  the  jatrlotism  or  the  good 
will  of  the  himdri  ds  of  thousands  of  law- 
abiding  sportsm  tn  who  make  up  the 
rank-and-file  membership  of  the  NRA. 
I  know  too  mai  y  of  them  personally.  I 
know  they  are  K<  od  people.  My  remarks 
are  directed,  rat]  er,  to  the  small  clique 
of  bigoted,  myop  c,  and  socially  callous 
leaders  whose  di  honest  and  fraudulent 
propagjinda  has  t  een  responsible  for  mis- 
leadlQ&.the  rank-  and-flle  membership  of 
the  NRA. 

Even  In  the  pj  st,  this  small  clique  of 
leaders  have  pe  mitted  no  scruples  to 
Inhibit  the  conduct  of  their  campaign 
against  g\in-oon1  rol  legislation. 

No  misrepreser  tatlon  has  been  too  wild 
or  too  sordid  for  i  hem. 

They  have  threatened  political  repri- 
sals against  thof  e  with  whom  they  dis- 
agree, and  they  lave  given  force  to  this 
threat  by  inimdfetlng  congressional  of- 
fices with  letter  i  and  telegrams  when- 
ever g\in-contro  legislation  was  up  for 
consideration. 

They  have  alio  engaged  in  economic 
blackmail.  For  example,  last  month's 
Issue  of  the  NBA  organ,  the  American 
Rifleman,  took  ( <ut  after  a  Chicago  ad- 
vertising agency  that  had  prepared  ads 
for  a  campaign  favoring  strict  gun-con- 
trol laws.  The  i  rticle  made  a  point  of 
naming  the  seve  i  business  accounts  held 
by  the  advertist  ig  agency.  As  the  Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gaz;tte  observed: 

This  was  clearl;  an  attempt  to  Intimidate 
both  the  agency  a  ad  Its  clients  by  encourag- 
ing the  die-hard  NBA  members  to  flre-off 
letters  threatenln  [  a  boycott  of  products  of 
the  client  firmfl. 


But  despite  iU 
tlmidation,  anc 
ganda,  the  NRA 


record  of  blackmail.  In- 
unscrupulous    propa- 

^„..^„, imtll  recently  has  been 

able  to  operate  u  ider  a  facade  of  respect- 
ability. True,  801  le,  perhaps  many  people 
knew  it  was  a  lodby.  But  it  appeared  to  be 
a  white-collar  aid  silk-stocking  lobby.  It 
did  not  dirty  its  hands  in  public,  and  for 
this  reason  it  wi  a,  quite  literally,  able  to 
get  away  with  m  irder. 

But  as  the  death  toll  from  guna  and 
crimes  of  violeice  soared  skyward  and 
the  assasslnatloi  ts  of  high  pubUc  oflldals 
aroused  mllllona  of  Americans  to  the  dls- 
gracefiil  realltlc  s  of  the  gun  trafllc,  the 
NRA's  position  ]  las  become  more  desper- 
ate. That  Is  wl  y,  in  recent  months,  it 
has  resorted  ln(  reaslngly  and  openly  to 
the  ugly  tactics  of  mob  rule,  rowdyism, 
and  even  terroi  ^m  to  stifle  the  legisla- 
tive process  at  public  hearings  on  the 
local  and  State  »vel. 

As  a  result  of  ts  rigid  and  unprincipled 
opposition  to  g  m  control  legislation  of 
any  kind  and  i  s  a  result  of  the  recent 


epidemic  of  mob  actions  inspired  by  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  editors  from 
coast  to  coast  are  calling  for  a  hard  look 
at  the  NRA's  tax-exempt  status. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when 
the  NRA  leaders  should  be  called  to  an 
accoimtlng  before  a  congressional  inves- 
tigation. 

I  do  not  believe  they  deserve  any  tax- 
exempt  status.  I  think  it  should  be  lifted. 

I  do  not  think  they  should  be  Immune 
from  the  requirement  that  lobbyists 
register.  They  arc  lobbyists,  and  should 
be  made  to  register. 

I  do  not  beUeve  they  should  be  sub- 
sidized to  the  tune  of  millions  of  dollars 
by  the  American  taxpayers,  as  they  have 
been  for  years  and  years.  Why  not  give  it 
to  the  tennis  players  or  the  golfers,  or 
some  other  group  of  sportsmen?  If  any- 
body can  give  me  a  sensible  reason  for 
the  taxpayers  pouring  out  some  $4  mil- 
lion a  year,  to  this  crowd.  I  should  like 

to  hear  it. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  so  long  as  the 
NRA  leadership  persists  in  its  present 
course,  that  organization  should  not  re- 
ceive a  single  dime  in  subsidies  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

Even  so.  despite  this  bad  record,  I 
reemphasize  the  fact  that  I  am  convinced 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  members 
of  this  organization  are  good,  decent 
people.  They  Just  do  not  know  how  they 
are  being  misled,  and  they  do  not  know 
what  this  clique  of  leaders  is  doing  with 
their  millions  of  dollars  and  their  propa- 
ganda outlets. 

Nevertheless,  I  want  to  again  appeal 
to  the  leaders  of  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation to  reconsider  the  implications 
of  their  position,  for  there  is  no  question 
but  that  their  militant  lobbying  against 
gim  control  legislation  et  every  level  has 
brought  their  organization  Into  general 
disrepute  and  alienated  It  from  the  great 
mass  of  the  American  people.  It  should 
not  be  so. 

I  also  want  to  an?eal  to  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  decent  law-abiding  citi- 
zens who  make  up  the  membership  of 
the  NRA  to  reopen  their  minds,  to  ex- 
amine the  facts,  and  to  ask  themselves 
why  It  is  that  the  gun  controls  are  en- 
dorsed by  virtually  every  major  law  en- 
forcement authority  from  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  down. 

I  appeal  to  them  not  to  believe  the 
wlld-eyed  arguments  that  controls  over 
the  sale  of  longarms  will  put  an  end  to 
hunting  and  \iltimately  lead  to  the  con- 
fiscation of  all  firearms. 

I  appeal  to  them  to  accept  my  solemn 
assiu-ance,  for  whatever  it  is  worth,  and 
the  assurance  of  the  many  distinguished 
Senators  who  have  given  their  support  to 
this  legislation  that  its  purpose  is  not  to 
persecute  but  to  protect  legitimate 
sportsmen  and  gun  enthusiasts,  that  its 
restrictions  are  directed  only  against 
possession  of  firearms  by  criminal  ele- 
ments, by  juveniles,  by  drug  addicts,  by 
mental  incompetents,  and  by  some  others 
who.  by  any  sane  standard,  should  not  be 
in  possession  of  lethal  weapons. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  leaders 
of  the  NRA  that  they  would  serve  their 
organization  and  their  members  better  If, 
instead  of  misrepresenting  what  we  are 
attempting  to  do  and  lobbying  against 


gim  ctmtrol  legislation  of  all  kinds,  they 
join  with  us  and  with  the  law-enforce- 
ment authorities  of  this  coimtry  to  pro- 
mote effective  gim  control  legislation  of 
the  kind  that  Is  enjoyed  by  virtually 
every  civilized  nation  but  our  own. 

In  urging  the  Senate  to  give  favorable 
consideration  to  8. 3633, 1  do  not  pretend 
that  the  measure  is  perfect. 

Tliere  are  certain  respects  in  which  it 
can  be  strengthened,  and  It  is  to  this  end 
that  I  have  prepared  a  few  perfecting 
amendments.  But,  in  my  Judgment,  8. 
3633.  as  it  now  stands,  was  the  best  bill 
which  could  be  reported  out  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  at  this  Juncture. 

It  is  a  truism  that  politics  is  the  art 
of  the  possible.  From  this  standpoint,  it 
is  of  some  Interest  that  some  people  who 
now  choose  to  criticize  8.  3633  for  its  In- 
adequacies only  several  months  ago 
praised  very  similar  legislation  as  far 
reaching  and  revolutionary. 

Even  in  its  present  form.  8. 3633  repre- 
sents a  highly  important  step  forward. 

Its  controls  will  help  significantly  to 
reduce  the  incidence  of  robberies,  as- 
saults, homicides,  and  other  crimes  In- 
volving the  use  of  gtms. 

Because  of  the  pressing  need  for  this 
legislation,  its  provisions  have  been  en- 
dorsed by  President  Johnson,  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States;  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Di- 
rector. J.  Edgar  Hoover:  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission. 

Mr.  Hoover  said  last  year: 


I  think  mail-order  firearms  purchase! 
should  be  banned,  interstate  transportation 
of  firearms  controlled,  and  local  registration 
of  weapons  required  and  enforced. 

The  National  Conference  of  Biayors. 
and  the  National  League  of  Cities  have 
endorsed  the  bill. 

Based  on  the  strength  of  the  opinion 
polls,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  80 
percent  of  our  population  supports  this 
measure. 

Our  people  want  sensible  gun  control 
legislation  passed.  How  could  they  think 
otherwise,  in  view  of  the  record? 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  bill  is 
endorsed  by  the  widows  and  children  of 
400  police  officers  who  have  been  shot 
and  killed  In  the  line  of  duty  since  1960. 
by  the  families  of  thousands  more  police 
ofBcers  who  were  wounded,  maimed,  or 
otherwise  physically  impaired  In  the  line 
of  duty,  and  by  all  of  those  whose  friends 
and  families  have  been  killed  and  hurt 
by  reckless  misuse  of  guns. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  without  a 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  safety  of 
our  fellow  citizens,  we  can  never  be  truly 
civilized.  That  Is  what  this  is  all  about, 
really — being  more  civilized. 

So  I  call  upon  Congress  to  pass  this 
legislation  to  stop  the  traffic  in  gxms  that 
is  fast  turning  our  country  into  a  chamel 
house  of  violence. 

DXSSircaANTKXNT  WTTH  NBA  POLICY 

Mr.  President,  my  immediate  concern 
is  the  firearms  control  laws  now  before 
the  Senate  and  the  fact  that  the  issue  has 
been  distorted  and  blown  out  of  all  pro- 
portion by  the  gun  lobby. 

In  its  efforts  to  block  firearms  control 
legislation,  the  lobby  has  espoused  argu- 
ments that  are  beycmd  reason  and  logic 
and  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  good 
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taste.  Each  day  this  becomes  more  ap- 
parent. 

Each  day  there  Is  more  opposition  to 
those  foundations  and  associations  who 
masquerade  as  educational,  or  social  or 
fraternal  in  name  and  spend  the  bulk 
of  their  effort  trying  to  Influence  legisla- 
tors to  vote  down  gun  control  proposals. 

The  leader  in  this  select  group  of  non- 
lobbies  is  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
a  notoriously  successful,  tax-free  "chari- 
table and  educational"  group  that  adver- 
tises that  it  opposes  bad  gun  laws. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  cur- 
rently. In  a  drive  to  double  its  member- 
ship, describes  itself  this  way: 

NBA  vigorously  aaslsta  In  combating  un- 
wise gun  control  measures  that  would  Im- 
pose severe  restrictions  on  law-abiding 
members  of  the  community. 

Over  the  years  its  point  of  view  has 
been  widely  accepted  by  the  press,  tele- 
vision, and  other  media.  The  prospect  of 
restrictive  firearms  legislation  brought 
on  a  change  In  the  character  of  appeal 
the  National  Rifle  Association  normally 
forwarded  to  the  press  through  its  public 
relations  chaimels. 

Beholden  for  Its  advertising  profits  to 
an  Industry  more  concerned  with  its 
profits  than  the  public  weal,  this  gun 
lobby  has  exceeded  the  bounds  of  good 
taste  to  the  point  where  It  has  alienated 
many  of  its  stanchest  supporters. 

Civic  leaders,  broadcasters,  editors, 
veterans'  organizations,  organized  labor 
and  leaders  in  law  enforcement  have 
become  disenchanted  with  the  almost 
hysterical  defense  of  the  gim  industry 
being  put  forth  by  the  lobby. 

An  organization,  the  National  Rifie 
Association,  most  traditionally  identified 
with  conservation,  wholesome  sport,  and 
educating  the  young  now  emerges  on  the 
side  of  the  gimruxmer  for  the  continued 
wide-open  traffic  in  firearms  to  all.  Its 
identity  as  spokesman  first  for  sport  and 
sportsmen  is  changing  to  spokesman  for 
the  gun  interests  first  and  sportsmen  as 
an  afterthought. 

This  disillusionment  with  the  National 
Rifle  Association  and  its  leadership  is  not 
mine  alone.  Others  have  been  repelled 
by  it,  annoyed  by  it.  The  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  has  said: 

A  growing  number  of  Americans  are  In- 
clined to  .  .  .  want  efTectlve  gun  control 
legislation  .  .  .  which  of  course  explains  why 
the  Rifle  Association  Is  trying  to  silence  the 
advertising  agency  that  has  helped  to  point 
up  the  need. 

As  an  example  of  the  depreciation  of 
the  National  Rifle  Associations  currency 
and  status,  I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that 
several  representative  editorial  views  of 
the  NRA  and  its  tax-free  status  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

I  would  like  to  share  them  with  my 
colleagues  as  the  Senate  considers  fire- 
arms controls. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Chicago  (IU.)  News.  Aug.  30.  1967] 
Time   fob  NRA  Tax  Probe 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service's  cancella- 
tion of  the  Sierra  Club's  tax-exempt  status 
casts  fresh  doubt  on  the  validity  of  the  ex- 
emption enjoyed  by  the  National  Rifle  Assn. 
In  withdrawing  the  privilege  from  the  Sierra 
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Club,  a  respected  nationwide  conservation 
organization,  the  IRS  upheld  a  field  official's 
riiUng  that  the  club  had  attempted  to  "In- 
fluence legislation  by  propaganda  and  other- 
wise." 

The  case  was  built  around  a  series  of  ad- 
vertisements the  club  had  placed  In  Eastern 
newspapers  In  opposition  to  a  congressional 
bill  to  despoil  the  Orand  Canyon.  Employing 
somewhat  different  methods,  the  NRA  has 
tried  to  cast  its  weight  against  congressional 
measures  for  stronger  gun  controls. 

The  NRA  is  the  backbone  of  the  gun  lobby 
In  Washington.  Its  monthly  magazine.  The 
American  Rifleman.  Is  a  past  master  at  stir- 
ring its  readers  to  deluge  Congress  with  mall 
in  opposition  to  measures  the  NRA  does  not 
favor.  Its  mere  mention  of  a  Chicago  adver- 
tising agency  spearheading  the  public  serv- 
lc«  campaign  for  tougher  gun  laws  Inspired 
some  NRA  members  to  threaten  the  firm's 
private  clients  with  a  boycott. 

Both  the  magazine  and  the  NRA  have 
every  right  to  take  stands  on  public  Issues. 
But  they  have  no  right  to  the  extra  ad- 
vantage of  a  tax  exemption — which  amounts 
to  a  federal  subsidy — that  their  opponents 
do  not  enjoy. 

We  urge  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
display  the  same  zeal  in  investigating  the 
affairs  of  the  NRA  as  It  did  In  the  case  of 
the  Sierra  Club. 

[From    the    Racine    (Wis.)    Journal-Times, 

Bulletin,  Aug.  11,  1968] 

Investioatiok   or   NRA   Wabranttd 

President  Johnson  recently  proposed  to 
the  Congress  a  gun  control  bill  that  would 
provide  for  licensing  and  registration  of 
weapons  as  well  as  a  ban  on  maU-order  sales. 
There  was  every  evidence  that  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Americans,  shocked  by  so 
much  recent  violence,  wanted  strict  gun 
controls. 

But  the  bill  made  almost  no  progress.  The 
Ucenslng  and  registration  provisions  were 
stripped  from  it  outright,  and  the  maU-or- 
der  provisions  riddled  with  amendments. 

Why,  In  the  face  of  presidential  support, 
did  this  happen? 

It  happened  because  of  the  National  Rifle 
Assn.  (NRA).  And  the  same  thing  has  hap- 
pened to  dozens  of  other  gun  control  pro- 
posals in  the  past  for  the  same  reason.  Every 
time  It  becomes  likely  that  Congress  could 
give  favorable  consideration  to  legislation  In 
this  field,  the  NRA  sounds  the  alarms,  and 
thousands  of  NRA  members  bombard  their 
legislators,  newspapers  and  any  other  pubUc 
medium  with  letters  howling  about  such  Ir- 
relevances  as   their   constitutional   rights. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  any  other  subject  can 
bring  thU  kind  of  reaction,  and  Congress 
dutlf  uUy  responds. 

Rep.  Emanuel  Celler,  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  strong  advo- 
cate of  gun  legislation,  now  threatens  to 
counter-attack  with  an  investigation  of  the 
NRA.  Celler  should  follow  through  on  this 
threat;  the  subject  needs  airing. 

There  are  some  very  peculiar  things  about 
the  NRA.  WhUe  It  Is  probably  one  of  the 
most  potent  lobbies,  in  Its  own  field.  It  Is 
not  registered  as  a  lobby  in  Washington.  It 
is  tax  exempt  on  the  grounds  that  It  is  an 
educational  organization.  Its  members  have 
long  been  the  beneficiaries  of  free  ammuni- 
tion from  the  Defense  Department,  on  the 
somewhat  dubious  grounds  that  teaching 
young  fellows  to  shoot  makes  them  prefab- 
ricated soldiers. 

Some  explanation  for  these  and  other 
features  of  the  NRA  would  make  interesting 
material  for  a  congressional  bearing. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (HI.)   Sun-Times. 

Sept.  2,  1968] 

What's  Fair  fob  Onx 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  ruled 

that  contributions  to  the  Sierra  Club  are  no 

longer  tax  deductible.  The  Sierra  Club  Is  a 


respected,  nationally-known  conservation 
organization.  It  has  vigorously  fought  legis- 
lation that  would  despoU  the  great  natural 
treasures  of  this  nation,  such  as  bUls  to 
dam  the  Grand  Canyon,  to  give  away  por- 
tions of  the  magnificent  redwood  forests  to 
private  Industry  and  the  like. 

In  making  its  fight  the  Sierra  Club  has 
bought  newspaper  advertisements.  This,  says 
the  IRS,  makes  the  Sierra  Club  a  lobbyist 
and  therefore  not  a  tax-exempt  organization. 

Well,  now.  What  about  the  National  Rifle 
Assn.?  It.  too,  fights  against  legislation  It 
doesn't  like,  in  this  case  legislation  to  con- 
trol guns.  Yet  the  NRA  Is  tax-exempt  on  the 
ground  that  It  is  a  "charitable  and  educa- 
tional" organization. 

Does  lobbying  against  gun  control  count 
for  more  than  lobbying  to  save  a  forest  or  a 
beautiful  canyon  for  posterity? 

The  issue  is  fair  and  equal  application  of 
the  law.  The  IRS  should  be  made  to  answer 
to  Congress  on  Its  decision  to  strip  tax- 
exemption  from  the  Sierra  Club  while  allow- 
ing the  NRA  to  enjoy  those  exemptions. 

[From  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)    Tribune 

Aug.  12,  1968) 
Oapino  Loopholbb  in  m  VS.  Lobbt  Law 

As  almost  everybody  Icnows,  the  National 
Rifle  Association  ts  one  of  the  moet  powerful 
lobbies  in  the  nation.  The  latest  fruit  of  the 
pressure  exerted  on  lawmakers  by  the  NRA's 
800,000  letter-writing  members  Is  the  emas- 
culated firearms  control  blU  stlU  pending  in 
Congress. 

What  very  few  people  know  is  that  the  NSA 
whose  pressure  organizers  occupy  a  multl- 
mllUon-dollar  building  In  Washington,  suc- 
cessfully contends  It  is  not  primarily  a  lobby. 
It  therefore  files  no  annual  reports  on  spend- 
ing, as  required  by  the  1946  Federal  Regula- 
tion of  Lobbying  Act. 

This  loosely  written  law  requires  Individu- 
als and  organizations  to  file  regular  lobby 
spending  reports  only  if  money  they  collect  Is 
used  for  the  "principal  purpose  of  influenc- 
ing Congress  on  legislation."  The  NRA  claims 
Its  "principal"  function  is  to  serve  its  mem- 
bership. 

Many  other  groups  whose  actlvltlefl  nor- 
maUy  would  be  defined  as  lobbying  avoid  re- 
porting by  taking  advantage  of  the  same  se- 
mantic loophole  In  the  law.  Still  others  with- 
hold reports  under  a  court  decision  which  ex- 
empts them  so  long  as  their  work  does  not 
entail  "direct"  contact  with  Congress. 

According  to  the  latest  survey  by  the  Con- 
gressional Quarterly,  a  total  of  280  organiza- 
tions in  1967  reported  lobby  spending  for  the 
period  of  $4.7  mllUon.  This  is  far  below  what 
actuaUy  was  spent  to  Infiuence  legislation. 
And  even  when  rejsorts  are  filed  there  is  no 
guarantee  of  accuracy  or  completeness  since 
the  law  provides  no  federal  ofllcer  to  make 
such  a  check. 

Lobbying  at  best  Is  a  gray  area  of  govern- 
ment— a  practice  which  has  spavmed  many 
abuses  and  scandals.  At  the  very  least  the 
pubUc  is  entitled  to  know  in  d«taU  Wbo 
spent  what,  and  how,  to  promote  the  laws 
uncMTganlzed  voters  have  to  obey  and  pay  for. 
A  strong  lobby  reporting  act  Is  long  overdue 
but  the  chances  of  getting  one  are  virtually 
nU. 

The  lobbies  don't  want  one. 

[From  the  Natick    (Blaas.)    Suburban  Free 

Press  &  Recorder,  Aug.  8, 1968] 

Pro  and  Con  Firearics  Legislation 

High  on  our  list  of  suspicious  characters 
are  the  National  Rifie  Association  and  the 
other  gun-lovers  who  want  to  keep  arms  free 
for  all  men.  wUly-nilly. 

We  would  find  much  to  be  said  for  many 
of  the  NRA's  arguments — that  Americans 
have  a  constitutional  right  to  bear  arms,  that 
law-abiding  citizens  would  be  classed  with 
outlaws,  that  laws  governing  gun  possession 
may  be  a  foot  in  the  door  to  laws  banning 
ownership  and  use  of  weapons. 
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But  wbat  aoun  u'bn  tbe  MRA  and  the 
other  mllltaBt  (un  (roups  U  the  ImtloiuUlty 

of  their  propM*"<<4  ^_ 

As  u  the  case  with  most  people  who  know 
their  arguments  « e  on  shaky  ground,  the 
llrearms  promoters  cover  their  tracks  with 
half-truths  and  we  ael-words. 

RecenUy  received  was  a  piece  from  the 
National  Shooting  !  Iports  Foundation  Inc.  or 
Connecticut.  It  pui  ?orts  to  be  an  analysU  of 
the  Sullivan  Law,  i  rhlcb  governs  tbe  owner- 
ship of  weapons  In  New  York  State  and  New 
Tork  City. 

We  extract  from  the  piece  several  Items. 

Registration  ol   all  firearms  In  America 

wlU  be  expensive.  T  ila  report  gives  a  figure  of 
"as  much  as  •&  bl  Uon."  It  U  baaed  on  the 
assumption  that  t  lere  are  as  many  as  300 
million  firearms  U  America  and  that  the 
cost  ot  registration  irould  be  938  per  firearm. 
There  Is  no  founds  don  given  for  any  of  the 
flgtires  arrived  at,  lor  U  the  "scare  figure" 
of  $6  billion  ame  lorated  by  noting  that 
many  weapons  are  already  registered  wltt 
police  and  would  1  aerefore  not  be  Included 
in  the  cost,  nor  thi  A  the  registration  would 
be  probably  phas«d  In  over  an  extended 
period  of  time  to  ipread  out  the  cost,  nor 
that  the  death  ol  a  president,  a  United 
States  seiMtor  and  i  i  civil  rights  leader  might 
b»'wertl»-aome  moi  ey  to  prevent. 

—Despite  the  Sul  llvan  law.  the  crime  rate 
In  New  York,  part  cularly  In  the  city,  has 
sky  rocketed,  says  t  le  report.  New  York  City, 
victim  of  the  wort  fs  worst  blackout,  sub- 
way strike,  garbafl  B-coUectors'  strike,  taxi 
strike,  and  so  on,  H  perhaps  the  worst  city 
in  America  to  look  at  for  typical  Indices  of 
crime,  or.  In  fact,  ai  ly  other  trend. 

—Despite  a  sevei  e  gun-control  law,  says 
the  N8SP,  the  numl  er  of  illegally-owned  pis- 
tols has  continued  o  rise.  Par  from  making 
us  question  the  wis  lom  of  gun  legUlaUon,  It 
should  make  us  d  JUbly  concerned  of  the 
efficiency  of  our  enf  (  rcement. 

Those  are  what  ]  lurport  to  be  reasonable 
statistics. 

The  report  then  gets  Into  some  muddy 
ground  on  general!  satlons  about  gun  laws 
and  their  effect  on  public  ownership. 

Here  Is  one:  Th  i  report  admits  that  in 
New  York,  which  he  s  the  strict  SuUlvan  con- 
trol law,  36  percer  t  of  criminal  homicides 
are  committed  wit  a  a  firearm,  against  69 
percent  for  the  nat  on.  Looks  as  U  the  Sul- 
Uvan  law  Is  worklni  ,  doesn't  it?  Not  so,  says 
the  shooting  group,  tf  you  separate  the  homi- 
cides committed  wl  ;h  handguns  from  those 
committed  with  rifl  »  and  shotguns,  you  will 
see  that  homicides  vlth  the  latter  are  lower 
relatively  than  ar  i  homicides  committed 
with  handguns:  Th(  refore  it  can  be  said  that 
the  "percent  of  Ne' ?  York  homicides  which 
are  committed  wlU  a  firearm  Is  lower  be- 
cause of  cultural  fa  Jtors  and  not  because  of 
the  effects  of  the  S'  ilUvan  law." 

Not  only  Is  that  logic  faulty,  but  here  Is 
another : 

"Oun  owners  knc  w  that  If  the  poUce  have 
the  power  to  reglsl  »r  firearms,  and  say  who 
shall  and  shall  not  own  one,  then  the  Amer- 
ican sportsman  will  not  long  be  able  to  own 
his  sporting  rifles  i  nd  shotguns." 

The  suggestion  h  »re  is  that  the  police  are 
bent,  for  malevolen  t  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves,  on  strtj  ping  the  American  pub- 
lic of  Ita  weapons. 

Our  stand  on  g^  i  legislation  Is  based  on 
the  fact  of  recent  issasslnatlons  and  other 
sensational  abuses  <  if  the  almost  unlimited 
access  of  citizens  U  weapons,  coupled  with 
what  appears  to  b  i  a  very  strong  violent 
streak  In  the  nation)  1  character. 

We  also  note  thf  t  In  Massachusetts,  for 
example,  the  use  c  r  an  automobile  Is  not 
a  right  but  a  privlli  ge.  This  Is  the  principle 
on  which  ownershl]  i  of  weapons  should  be 
based. 

Finally,  the  Irratl  >naUty  demonstrated  by 
the  organisations  tl  at  purport  to  represent 
many    gun-owners    In    the    United    States 


causes  us  to  question  the  mental  attitude  of 
those  who  most  violently  oppose  construc- 
tive gun  legislation. 

I  From  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Knqulrer  & 

News,  Aug.  IB.  1068] 
NRA  Wouu>  Bs  WiBsa  To  Duck  This  DtJXL 

The  National  Rlfie  AssocUtlon,  aooustomed 
to  having  Its  own  way  and  nailing  the  ooflln 
Ud  shut  on  gun  control  legislation  In  the 
past,  has  been  woimded. 

The  powerful  organisation,  which  had  a 
long  string  of  lobbying  successes  In  Congress 
and  sUte  legislatures  for  many  years,  U  act- 
ing like  a  bad  loser  now  that  the  pubUo  out- 
cry against  virtually  unlimited  gun  traffic 
threatens  to  bury  the  NRA's  handa-oS  atti- 
tude. 

Target  of  lU  pique  U  the  Chicago  advertU- 
Ing  agency  that  Is  helping  lead  the  drive  for 
stlffer  gun  control  laws.  The  Chicago  Dally 
News  reported  the  NRA  has  stooped  to  pres- 
suring pllenta  to  stop  employing  the  agency. 

We  must  say  the  ads  prepared  by  the  firm. 
North  Advertising  Inc.,  are  grtppers.  The  NRA 
and  other  proponents  of  tinrestricted  gun 
traffic  should  be  thankful  the  agency  wasn't 
unleashed  earlier.  Maybe  the  ad  creators  have 
more  anununltlon  which  the  cliunsy  NRA  ac- 
tion will  now  force  Into  use. 

One  message  carries  a  small  duplicated  ad 
for  a  $34.96  handgun,  sandwiched  between 
big  black  letters  saying  "Buy  Now— KlU 
Later."  Another  dlspUys  a  string  of  four 
spent  cartridges,  each  with  an  accompany- 
ing name — John  F.  Kennedy.  Medgar  Evers, 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
A  fifth  complete  biUlet  sUndlng  In  line  has 
beside  it  the  message  "Next?" 

A  devastating  legend  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ads  warns  "Write  Your  Senator  .  .  .  While 
You  sun  Have  a  Senator."  That  U  clearly 
designed  to  get  the  attention  of  even  the 
sleepiest  member  of  Congress. 

The  sting  moved  the  NRA  to  list  in  its  cur- 
rent Issue  of  Its  magazine,  American  Rlfie- 
man,  seven  advertising  accounts  carried  by 
the  Chicago  agency.  Letters  already  are  flow- 
ing to  all  seven  clients,  urging  the  firms  to 
sever  connections  with  North  or  threaten- 
ing to  stop  buying  their  products. 

Six  ads  were  prepared  as  public  service 
messages  by  tbe  agency  after  the  June  assas- 
sination of  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy.  The  Indiu- 
try  magazine,  Advertising  Age,  volunteered  to 
distribute  the  material  free  and  has  sent  It  to 
more  than  700  newspapers,  national  maga- 
zines and  radio  and  television  stations. 

So,  If  the  NRA  cares  about  spreading  Its 
wrath  fairly,  being  vindictive  on  an  even 
more  effective  scale  would  seem  to  dictate 
extending  the  boycott  to  every  Individual  and 
company  advertising  In  any  of  the  media  us- 
ing the  ads.  Imagine  how  many  might  get 
caught  In  that  crossfire. 

The  president  of  North  Advertising,  Don- 
ald Nathanson,  remarked  on  the  NRA  snip- 
ing, "We  will  not  be  intimidated.  And  I  doubt 
that  any  of  our  accounts  will  be  either  .  .  ." 

Good  for  them — If  they  do  stand  firm. 
That's  the  best  way  to  deal  with  btillylng 
tactics. 

THE    NRA    AND    THK    20TH    CXNTUXT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  can  see  a  little 
of  the  19th  century  In  Just  about  every- 
thing. 

Spokesmen  for  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation repeatedly  appeared  before 
congressional  committees  and  suggested, 
for  example,  that  simple  laws  to  disarm 
the  criminal  would  result  in  the  ultimate 
conflscatlon  of  all  flrearms  from  the  pub- 
lic, thus  leaving  it  exposed  to  invasion 
by  a  foreign  power. 

They  believe,  in  short,  that  a  handful 
of  untrained  riflemen  and  pistol  shooters 
could  and  would  route  a  modem  war  ma- 


chine with  tanks,  cannons  and  Jet  fight- 
ers in  the  event  that  the  U.S.  military 
resistance  collapsed. 

Seldom  a  month  passes  that  an  NRA 
ofDoial  falls  to  cite  some  imagined,  if  not 
totally  fictional,  example  of  a  modem 
Nation  collapsing  because  its  citizenry 
were  not  armed  to  the  teeth  with  Satur- 
day night  specials  and  fowling  pieces. 

Not  long  ago,  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion spokesmen  were  knowingly  pointing 
to  the  mllltaiy  coupe  that  overthrew  the 
government  in  Oreece.  and  knowingly 
suggesting  that  it  was  successful  because 
civilian  arms  are  not  as  prevalent  in 
Oreece  as  they  are  in  America. 

We  can  expect  more  of  this  type  of 
wisdom  to  flow  from  the  National  Rifle 
Association's  tl  million  marble  and  glass 
war  room  at  1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
as  the  Congress  proceeds  with  the  cur- 
rent debate  on  flrearms  controls. 

It  is  not  a  very  perceptive  view  of  either 
international  politics,  nor  war.  nor  of  the 
special  problems  of  Oreece.  Hungary,  or 
Czechoslovakia.  But  it  is  consistently  the 
National  Rifle  Association's  view. 

In  recent  weeks  Czechoslovakia  was 
snatched  back  into  the  folds  of  the  Iron 
Curtain.  And  that  is  another  nation 
whose  gim  laws  are  somewhat  stricter 
than  those  of  the  United  States.  We  will 
presently  hear  that  the  lack  of  hunting; 
and  sporting  arms  in  the  possession  of 
the  Czech  populace  contributed  in  no 
small  way  to  the  downfall  of  the  country-. 

Mr.  President,  many  opinions  have 
been  expressed  on  that  subject.  I  believe 
that  it  was  excellently  treated  in  a  recent 
editorial  published  in  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  entitled  "The  Czechs  and  Oun 
Control." 

The  Post  shows  an  understanding  of 
20th-century  living  that  could  cast  some 
light  on  the  dark  19th-century  atmos- 
phere that  pervades  the  National  Rifle 
Association  front  o£Bces. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  full  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  St.  Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch. 

Sept.  3,  1»68| 

The    Czechs    amo    Qitn    Control 

Some  opponents  of  gun-control  legislation 
are  advancing  the  view  that  the  Soviet-bloc 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  demonstrates  the 
usefulness  of  an  armed  citizenry.  Their  posi- 
tion Is  that  the  Czech  resistance  was  ham- 
pered because  civilians  were  not  armed,  and 
that  therefore  American  resistance  to  a  pos- 
sible Invasion  would  be  blocked  If  citizens' 
guns  were  taken  away  from  them. 

Bypassing  the  point  that  no  one  has  pro- 
posed confiscating  civilians'  weapons,  tbe 
Idea  of  an  unorganized  group  of  Individuals 
with  hand  guns  and  sporting  :irms  standing 
up  to  tanks,  armored  cars,  machine  guns,  gas 
and  other  weapons,  handled  by  tough  and 
well-trained  troops.  Is  on  Its  face  preposter- 
ous. 

Indec>d,  If  there  Is  an  argtunent  here  at  all 
It  Is  In  favor  ot  forbidding  civilians  to  have 
guns.  A  few  well-placed  shots  by  Czech 
clvUlans  acting  on  their  own  could  have 
provoked  a  mass  slaughter  by  the  Russians. 
In  the  context  of  the  Rtisslan  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  impromptu  armed  resistance 
would  be  the  worst  tactic  possible. 

A  guerrilla- type  resistance  to  an  Invading 
force  would  be  a  different  matter;  In  this 
situation,  presumably.  Innocent  clvUlans 
would  not  be  made  victims.  But  also.  In  such 
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«  situation  guerrUlas  would  be  provided  with 
military  weapons  and  competent  leaders.  Ths 
Czech  people  foUowed  the  only  course  prac- 
tical tmder  the  circumstances;  killing  a  few 
Russian  soldiers  would  have  made  things 
much  worse. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  there  is  the 
specter  of  the  Old  West  spooking  the 
front  offices  of  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation. 

At  the  National  Rifle  Association,  it  is 
a  man  and  his  gun  against  the  world. 
At  the  National  Rifle  Association,  Amer- 
ica has  not  changed  substantially  from 
the  frontier  of  100  years  ago. 

It  dwells  on  the  concept  of  the  armed 
citizen  to  the  point  where  a  significant 
portion  of  its  magazine,  the  American 
Rifleman,  is  devoted  to  it.  The  National 
Rifle  Association  keeps  its  own  version 
of  a  box  score  on  the  accomplishments 
of  the  armed  citizen.  In  fact,  each  month, 
the  magazine  runs  a  standing  feature 
column  called  "The  Armed  Citizen." 

Any  detailed  study  of  the  column  would 
have  to  conclude  that  it  suggests  that 
citizen  arm  against  citizen  for  "self -pro- 
tection." The  gxm  Is  worshipped  almost  as 
an  entity  "whose  mere  presence "  pre- 
vents crime. 

That  is  a  primitive  philosophy,  not 
worthy  of  the  dynamic  leadership  of  a 
great  American  "charitable  and  educa- 
tional" institution. 

I  have  been  both  intrigued  and  dis- 
mayed by  the  column  for  years  and 
now  I  find  that  I  am  not  alone  in  ques- 
tioning its  worth,  indeed,  its  validity. 

The  editors  of  the  Milwaukee,  Wis.. 
Journal  on  August  19,  1968,  expressed  a 
similar  opinion.  They  pointed  out  that 
"The  Armed  Citizen"  recounts  only  the 
stories  where  the  armed  citizen  tri- 
umphed over  the  criminal.  The  National 
Rifle  Association  tells  only  the  story  of 
the  green  grocer  who  cut  down  the  bad 
guy.  All  happy  little  vignettes  out  of 
comic  books  where  evil  never  wins. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  column 
never  reports  on  the  large  number  of 
cases  where  the  green  grocer  got  himself 
and  his  employee  killed,  leaving  behind 
a  grieving  wife  and  family  and  the  mul- 
titude of  hurt  and  pain  that  goes  with 
sudden  death. 

For  example,  the  September  1968  col- 
umn of  "The  Armed  Citizen"  contains  the 
following  paragraph  by  way  of  box  score 
from  the  National  Rifle  Association  edi- 
tors who  are  proud  of  the  figures  as  re- 
ported, apparently  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  telling  only  half  the  story, 
if  that: 

An  analysis  of  "Tbe  Armed  Citizen"  for  5 
years,  1963-67.  recently  revealed  that  the 
mere  presence  of  a  firearm  prevented  crime, 
without  the  firing  of  a  short.  In  121  inci- 
dents. In  112.  a  would-be  assailant  was  klUed 
and  in  92  others  he  was  woxmded.  Shooting 
as  a  rule  cannot  be  justified.  It  should  be 
emphasized,  except  where  crime  constitutes 
an  immediate.  Imminent  threat  of  violence 
to  life  or  limb  or.  In  some  circumstances, 
property. 

Notice,  nowhere  in  this  box  score  are 
the  figures  on  the  butchers,  the  cashiers, 
or  the  shopowners  who  invitod  their  own 
death  by  amateurishly  pulling  a  gim  on 
a  professional  criminal.  And  I  wonder 
how  many  of  the  112  would-be  assailants 


who  were  shot  down  would  have  been  ex- 
ecuted for  their  crime  by  the  courts. 

I  wonder  if  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation can  report  to  us  the  number  of 
merchants  and  householders  who  died  as 
the  result  of  their  flrst  try  at  the  quick 
draw? 

And  I  wonder  how  msmy  Americans 
share  this  19th-century  view  of  20th- 
century  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  August 
19. 1968,  editorial  of  the  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Journal  entitled  "Quick  Draw  Heroics"  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcord  at  this  point.  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues as  we  continue  this  debate  on 
firearms  controls.  I  believe  Its  implica- 
tions are  clear. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)   Journal,  Aug. 
19, 1968] 
QincK  Dxaw  Heboics 
The  rD<tg*»<"*  "American  Rifleman,"  pub- 
lication of  the  National  Rifle  association,  pe- 
riodically offers  Its  readers  a  column  entitled 
"The  Armed  Citizen."  It  contains  brief  news- 
pap>er  or  TV  accounts  of  how  armed  citizens, 
generally  faced  with  a  gun  wielding  holdup 
man.  blaze  away  at  the  Intruder  and  rout 
him.  often  enough  with  a  bullet  between  the 
ears.  Two  samples  will  suffice: 

"Elmon  Pulley,  a  Steward  county  (Tenn.) 
grocer,  was  In  the  back  of  his  store  when 
two  men  walked  In  and  pulled  a  pistol  on 
Mrs.  Pulley.  She  grabbed  a  shotgun  and 
blasted  the  pistol  from  the  hand  of  the  In- 
truder. The  two  men  ran  from  the  store. 
The  body  of  one  of  the  men  was  found  the 
next  day  in  a  roadside  ditch." 

Or:  "Seattle  (Wash.)  grocer  Paul  8.  Ed- 
wards wounded  an  unarmed  16  year  old  who, 
pretending  to  have  a  gun  In  his  pocket, 
bluffed  Edwards'  wife  Into  giving  him  a  bag 
of  money  .  .  .  "Stay  back  or  I'll  kill  you.' 
the  boy  cried  when  Edwards  entered.  Edwards 
dropped  the  youth  with  one  shot  from  the 
revolver  he  always  carries." 

As  most  competent  jjollce  officers  will  tell 
you,  drawing  a  gun  on  an  armed  and  usuaUy 
desperate  criminal  Is  a  reasonably  sure  Invi- 
tation to  a  slab  at  the  morgue.  It  is  danger- 
ously Irresponsible  for  the  rifle  association  to 
peddle  this  brand  of  nonsense  In  a  land  of 
trigger  happy  and  often  hopped  up  holdup 
men.  Quick  draw  heroics  are  more  likely  to 
produce  dead  heroes,  along  with  grieving 
widows  and  children. 


rlREAKMS  LICENSE  FOR  MENTAL  PATIENT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  avail  my  colleagues  of  one  of  the  bet- 
ter reasons  for  better  Federal  firearms 
laws.  It  is  a  story  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington,  Mo.,  Missourian  on  July  18. 
1968. 

It  Is  a  flrst  person  story  of  a  young 
man  in  possession  of  a  Federal  firearms 
dealers  license  who  had  his  license  re- 
newed while  he  was  a  patient  in  a  St. 
Louis  mental  hospital. 

The  article  speaks  for  itself,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IFrom   the   Washington    (Mo.)    Missourian, 
July   18,    1968) 

AMMTTNtTION    FOB    A    OtTN    CONTROL    LAW 

The  question  Is:  Is  it  possible  for  a  mental 
patient  to  get  a  federal  license  as  a  flrearms 
dealer? 


The  aitswer  Is:  Yes.  It  Is  not  only  possible, 
but  It  is  being  done  I 

Up  until  some  months  ago  a  young  man 
from  St.  Louis  worked  around  in  Washing- 
ton, and  became  well  known  in  the  county. 
He  suffered  a  nervoxis  breakdown  last  winter 
and  was  a  patient  in  a  mental  hospital  in 
St.  Louis  for  four  months.  He  is  cured  and 
well  now,  and  Is  making  his  home  in  St. 
Louis,  where  he  has  obtained  a  responsible 
position. 

In  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  to  The  Missour- 
ian, the  young  man  recounted  an  experience 
he  had  with  guns.  Before  going  any  further, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  be  is  well 
known  at  The  Missourian  office,  and  has  al- 
ways been  found  reliable,  trustworthy  and 
accurate  In  his  estimate  of  things. 

"If  you  are  interested  in  any  extra  ammu- 
nition in  support  of  a  gun  control  law,"  he 
wrote,  "you  might  be  interested  to  know  that 
I  was  able  to  renew.  In  my  name,  a  federal 
flrearms  dealer's  license  at  the  same  time  I 
was  a  patient  in  a  mental  Lospital!" 

He  explained  that  the  federal  license  per- 
mits "the  dealer  to  buy,  sell  and  transport 
Interstate,  rifles,  shotguns  and  pistols  with- 
out any  further  government  authorial tlon." 
The  license  "also  can  be  used  to  circum- 
vent Missouri's  fairly  strict  pistol  purchase 
provisions,"  he  stated  and  added: 

"So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  restriction 
against  the  mentally  ill  obtaining  a  dealer's 
license  and  I  know  of  no  media  news  stories, 
national  or  otherwise,  which  have  gone  into 
this  aspect  of  gun  control.  Since  the  number 
of  licenses  issued  far  outnumbers  the  total 
of  regular  dealers,  the  situation  Is  something 
of  a  national  scandal.  Washington  alone  has 
at  leEist  several  such  licenses!" 

The  young  man  In  question  ought  to  know. 
What's  more  Important  Is  that  our  legislators 
In  Congress  ought  to  know,  too,  but  appar- 
ently don't. 

THE  GUN   MTTH   EXAMINED 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  discussion  of 
the  need  for  effective  firearms  laws  runs 
deep.  It  permeates  every  part  of  our  so- 
ciety, and  the  discussion  concerns  not 
only  the  merits  of  this  proposed  law  over 
that  proposed  law,  it  covers  the  entire 
field  of  firearms  use. 

The  public  debate  digs  deep  into  the 
"mystique"  of  guns  and  the  emotlonsdly 
charged  reaction  to  the  merest  suggestion 
that  the  sale  of  firearms  should  be  regu- 
lated. 

The  question  is  asked  time  and  again. 
"How  can  as  few  as  20  percent  of  our  peo- 
ple succeed  in  denying  the  other  80  per- 
cent a  gim  law  that  is  so  clearly  needed, 
and  why  is  the  minority  so  militant  in 
op|x>sing  gun  laws?" 

I  discovered  an  interesting  discussion 
on  that  subject  in  a  coimtry  weekly 
newspaper  in  New  Jersey.  The  Salem 
Sunt>eam,  a  paper  of  less  than  5,000  cir- 
culation, published  an  editorial  on  July 
16. 1968,  entitled  "The  Gun  Bilyth."  which 
digs  deep  into  one  possible  answer  to  that 
question. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  the  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  share 
the  concern  that  even  the  small,  the 
country,  the  rural  press  of  America  is 
showing  over  the  present  firearms  debate. 

There  tteing  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Thx  Oon  Mttr 

Various  tools  and  weapons  are  used  by  man 
as  extensions  of  his  arms  and  legs.  To  the 
primitive  tribesman  the  trusty  stone  ax  was 
an  extension  of  his  arm  and  the  source  of 
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his  progreM  aa  a  h  intsnuui  or  mirlor.  If  Iw 
loat  his  ax  In  combi  ^t — or  through  aoiiM  over- 
al^t  or  trickery — t » waa  In  a  aad  pUgbt. 

A  horse's  legs  mm  used  as  a  substltuta 
for  man's  legs,  and  tbls  leads  to  the  yarlous 
kinds  of  Teblcles  Utlmately  thoee  powered 
by  various  fuels.  Ewlmmlng  Is  a  baslo  way 
of  traveling  by  wat  n.  but  a  raft  and  a  pad- 
dle are  better.  A  b  iindred-oared  galley  pro- 
pelled by  the  stroD  |  arms  of  gaUey  slaves  is 
still  better. 

A  man  cooununli  ates  by  speaking,  and  this 
leads  to  writing,  1 1  engraving  on  walls  and 
tablets  and  ultlmal  ely  to  printing.  So  a  type- 
writer and  a  print!  ig  press  are  extensions  of 
man's  mouth  and  I  kls  vocal  cords.  So  ars  the 
phonograph  and  r»  Uo. 

The  television,  ai  Marshall  M cLuhan  points 
out,  extends  all  ttu  means  of  conununlcatlon 
and  extends  the  se  ises  of  sight  and  hearing 
too.  We  stare  at  it  and  partlolpate  In  an  in- 
stant "be-In"  of  w  tffare,  of  street  noting,  a 
convention,  a  footb  Ul  game  or  a  funeral. 

Each  of  these  i  larvelous  Inventions — In- 
dtistrlal  machinery  Included — Is  an  extension 
of  MAN.  The  tool! ,  the  weapons,  the  com- 
puters, the  mlssUi  a,  the  radar,  the  super- 
sonic Jets,  extend  i  lan's  arms  and  his  senses. 
Iliey  do  not  Inltia  i»  anything.  They  do  not 
h&ve  morals,  or  ai  tlsUc  taste,  or  brains,  or 
jQdgmaa*.  They  st  aply  do  what  man  deddaa 
to  do.  and  say  wh  it  man  u  Impelled  to  say. 
If  men  can't  thin  t  of  anything  worth  say- 
ing the  miracle  li  ventlons  repeat  over  the 
airwaves  and  on  t  >e  printed  page  the  end- 
less stream  of  clap  trap  with  which  men  be- 
miise  themselves,  fultlmllllon-dollar  print- 
ing presses  and  U  levlslon  miracles  are  de- 
voted most  of  the  time  to  the  same  endless 
Jabber  that  was  no  doubt  beard  hour 
after  hour  among  iM  workers  and  the  royal 
family,  too,  while  the  pyramids  were  being 
built,  or  while  the  itones  of  Stonehenge  were 
being  placed. 

On  the  one  hand  there  was  the  awe-lnsplr- 
Ing  Intelligence  th  .t  located  the  stones  with 
reference  to  the  se  isons  and  the  movements 
of  the  sun  and  s  ars.  On  the  other  hand 
there  was  certainly  the  same  Inevitable  flood 
of  millions  of  won  i  and  the  Inceesant  gee- 
turlng  whereby  b  imian  beings  "keep  In 
touch,"  practice  c  ae-upmanshlp  on  each 
other  and  recount  the  trivia  of  the  day. 

Certain  of  our  U  ols  and  weapons  are  re- 
garded as  sacred.  Ii  past  centuries  the  sword 
had  special  slgnlflo  mce.  It  was  a  symbol  of 
warfare  and  of  max  hood.  The  Bible  refers  to 
It  both  directly  and  in  many  figures  of  speech. 
Mythology  of  manj  races  and  languages  re- 
volves around  the  i  word. 

Among  modern  i  len  the  gun  Is  a  sacred 
symbol.  From  earllc  it  childhood  little  boys — 
and  sometimes  llttl  >  girls,  too — use  toy  g\ins 
or  cock  their  flng  irs  to  invoke  imaginary 
guns.  "Rat-tat-tat'  tat- tat,"  they  shout  as 
they  dart  In  and  ( ut  among  the  walls  and 
hedges. 

As  boys  matiire  lo  to  adulthood,  the  fantasy 
continues.  Some  vu  e  guns  sanely  and  suc- 
cessfully (or  huntl  ig  or  for  organised  de- 
fense either  In  po  Ice  or  military  occupa- 
tions. But  behind  ihe  real  world  lurks  the 
world  of  myth  and  fantasy.  Beside  the  real 
gun  there  is  the  my  ;hologlcal  gun — the  great 
symbol  of  man's  vl  lUty,  bis  prowess  In  the 
fight  and  the  hunt. 

If  Father  wont  aiow  the  youth  to  have 
a  gun  be  sneaks  tt  b  use  of  somebody  else's 
gun.  And  If  a  law  is  proposed  that  woiUd 
require  registration  of  guns,  or  a  simple  per- 
mit to  use  a  gun,  then  there  Is  a  wave  of 
fear  and  rage  amo  >g  men  that  transcends 
the  real  issues  in^  olved.  The  symbol,  the 
token  of  aggreaalor  that  extends  back  into 
earliest  childhood  Is  Jeopardised.  "They're 
going  to  emasculate  me  I  They  cant  do  tbls 
to  me  I" 

The  realities  of  the  matter  are  quite 
simple.  No  gun  la  v  or  propoMd  gun  law 
would  actually  dep:  Ive  sane  and  responsible 


men  or  even  teen-agers  of  the  proper  use 
of  guns.  And  the  rigmarole  of  registration  is 
far  lees  annoying  than  that  required  of 
motor  vehicle  owners  and  driven.  But  the 
myth — the  symbol  of  prowess  and  virility — 
that's  the  thmg  that  really  sends  'em. 

It  Is  this  emotional  quaUty  which  enables 
the  Nationl  Rifle  Association  to  keep  a 
constant  year-ln  and  year-out  campaign  of 
lobbying  and  letter-writing  going  against 
gun  laws.  And  when  a  surge  of  irratlanai 
emotion  arises  on  the  other  side— as  in  the 
recent  assassinations— the  antl-gun-law 
boyi  shout  "Hysteria  I  Panic  I  Now  is  not  the 
time  to  act.  Let's  cool  off  and  be  rational  I" 

Blghty-flve  percent  of  the  people  are  In 
favor  of  strong  gun  regulation.  But  the  IS 
percent  are  emotionally  Involved  all  of  the 
time.  With  the  86  per  oent  there  is  a  brief 
wave  of  emotion — and  disinterest  the  rest 
of  the  time. 

aatt   LAWS   NOT   TBS  WOBX   OT  TBI  OBVIL 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  great 
debatie  on  the  form  the  proposed  Federal 
firearms  law  now  before  the  Senate 
should  take  does  not  lend  itself  to  unani- 
mous agreement. 

The  Congress  itself  has  been  at  odds 
on  the  precise  language  of  new  laws. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  I  would  be  un- 
comfortable with  any  proposition  on 
which  there  was  universal  agreement. 

But  this  difference  of  opinion  should 
not  be  misread  by  Members  of  Congress. 

It  does  not  mean  that  the  public  does 
not  want  strong  gim  laws. 

It  does  mean  that  the  public  wants  a 
law  that  will  catch  up  with  the  problem, 
legislation  that  will  keep  firearms  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  mentally,  morally, 
and  legally  incompetent  and  at  the  same 
time  deal  swift  and  certain  Justice  to  the 
confirmed  criminal:  legislation  that  will 
disarm  the  criminal  and  give  law  enforce- 
ment effective  tools  to  deal  with  crime 
in  the  streets. 

The  difference  of  opinion,  this  healthy 
debate,  on  the  details  of  firearms  control 
is  evident  at  every  crossroads  in  America. 

But  there  is  a  concensus  in  all  this  de- 
bate. And  that  is  the  almost  uniform 
agreement  that  tougher  firearms  laws  are 
needed,  and  needed  now. 

That  debate  is  apparent  in  the  news- 
papers of  America,  the  metropolitan 
dallies  and  the  country  weeklies. 

I  ask  that  a  representative  sampling 
of  that  debate,  as  published  in  recent 
editorials,  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

And  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  take  note 
that  while  there  is  debate  on  details, 
there  is  broad  agreement  that  the  Con- 
gress should  be  responsive  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people  that  strong  Federal  fire- 
arms laws  be  adopted  to  set  an  example 
for  the  States  with  weak  gun  laws  and 
enable  all  50  States  to  more  effectively 
enforce  their  own  statutes. 

Notice  also  that  these  published  opin- 
ions express  no  fear  that  adoption  of  an 
effective  Federal  gun  law  would  "disarm" 
the  American  people,  nor  is  there  any 
great  concern  over  a  possible.  If  not  en- 
tirely imagined,  inconvenience  to  the 
gim  owner. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  notice  that  the 
bulk  of  the  American  people  do  not  see 
the  passage  of  a  firearms  law  as  a  reason- 
able means  of  keeping  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  criminals,  psychotics,  and  Juve- 
niles as  the  work  of  the  Devil. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Clearwater  (Fla.)   Sun,  July  28, 
i»fl8] 

Wbapon  Contbol  Mat  Rbduci  Oun 

Ho  menus 

(By  Joe  Devlin) 

Nothing  is  quite  so  predictable  as  the  re- 
action of  the  National  Rifle  Association  to 
any  proposal  to  put  any  sort  of  controls 
whatsoever  on  the  sale  of  firearms.  The  re- 
action Is  so  predictable.  In  fact,  that  It  almost 
appears  that  the  obedient  ntembershlp  went 
through  basic  training  with  Pavlov's  dogs. 

The  foundation  of  the  NRA  reaction  is  al- 
most always  the  contention  that  somewhere 
back  in  the  inner  recesses  of  the  evil  minds 
which  propose  gun  controls  is  the  bidden  de- 
termination eventually  to  ban  bunting  and 
the  Joys  of  target  shooting. 

An  article  in  the  August  Reader's  Digest 
suggests  that  the  best  Indication  of  what 
would  happen  to  hunting  and  target  shoot- 
ing after  controls  have  been  placed  on  fire- 
arms is  to  look  at  a  country  which  already 
has  gtin  controls. 

In  Oreat  Britain  a  certificate  must  be  ob- 
tained from  local  police  before  a  person  can 
own  or  buy  a  gun. 

rsw  VAUD  izAaoits 

Because  few  pec^le  can  give  a  valid  reason 
for  wanting  a  pistol  or  revolver  few  certifl- 
catee  for  them  are  Issued. 

Deeplte  theee  rigid  gun  controls,  however, 
Britain  has  4.SKN>  shooting  clubs  where  valid 
sportsmen  can  mdidge  their  deelree. 

A  gun  Is  a  weapon  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion and  to  permit  them  to  be  traded  In  the 
marketplace  with  virtually  no  controls  is 
asking  for  a  big  bundle  of  trouble. 

Pending  current  Congressional  action,  we 
stUl  have  virtually  no  controls  on  the  pur- 
chase or  transfer  of  guns.  Just  about  any- 
one can  walk  into  a  store  and  buy  a  g\in  with 
few,  if  any,  questions  asked. 

The  Digest  article  points  out  that  anyone 
who  can  write — be  be  child,  felon,  drug  ad- 
dict or  lunatic— can  order  some  sort  of  gun 
by  mall  and  get  it. 

No  reasonable  person  expects  that  the  im- 
position of  gun  controls  will  stop  mxirder  by 
gun,  but  it  is  not  xmreasonable  to  expect  a 
reduction  In  gun  homicides. 

TOO   MTTCH   BOTHXX 

Effective  but  reasonable  gun  controls 
would  eventually  reduce  the  number  of 
hand  guns  in  private  ownership  because  it 
will  Just  be  too  much  bother  for  many  peo- 
ple to  take  the  little  effort  required  to  ob- 
tain a  permit. 

The  T7.S.  had  10.920  miuders  in  1966,  and 
60  per  cent  involved  guns.  It  might  be  a 
shocking  statistic  If  figures  were  available 
on  the  number  of  those  murders  occurred 
just  because  a  gun  was  handily  available  to 
a  person  in  a  temporary  fit  of  rage. 

Few  of  us,  truthfully,  have  any  valid  rea- 
son to  own  a  hand  gun.  Probably  thousands 
have  been  purchased  with  the  idea  of  pro- 
tecting one's  home  from  intruders,  but  what 
is  more  useless  than  a  gun  in  a  desk  or  bu- 
reau drawer  when  a  burglar  Is  in  the  bed- 
room? 

The  ease  with  which  convicted  felons  have 
been  able  to  buy  guns  is  rldiciilous.  and  In 
that  connection  a  skeleton  has  been  found 
in  the  NRA's  closet. 

BUT   UP  SUXPLini 

NRA  members  have  long  been  granted  a 
privilege  not  accorded  to  the  majority  of 
Americans  in  that  they  have  been  pennitted 
to  buy  surplus  guns  from  the  armed  forces. 

Smce  the  murder  of  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, however,  the  alcohol  and  tax  unit  of 
the  Treasury  Department  has  been  some- 
what more  strict  in  checking  i4>pllcatlons. 
Result?  More  than  40  members  of  the  NRA 
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who  had  applied  to  buy  guns  were  found  to 
bave  been  convicted  of  felonies. 

Carl  Bakal,  author  of  the  Digest  article, 
points  out  that  a  meaningful  law  would  ^ 
based  on  three  recommendaUons  of  a  U.S. 
Court  of  AppeaU  Judge  In  Detroit  In  1964: 
require  permits  for  gun  ownership  or  pur- 
chase, provide  for  gun  registration  while  as- 
suring the  right  of  law-abiding  citizens  to 
own  guns  and  ban  the  interstate  mall  order 
sale  or  delivery  of  firearms  of  any  kind. 

UntU  we  get  these  reasonable  limitations, 
the  naUon  wlU  conttnue  to  suffer  under 
what  Bakal  calU  the  "strange  and  peculiar 
American  plague  that  has  swept  our  land— 
a  plague  of  guns." 


[From  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express. 

Aug.  6,  19681 

Weapons  Oood  Oni-t  roa  Shootwo  Pxoplx 

Menace  Whole  Commonttt 

Death  of  Patrolman  Richard  Cuellar,  37. 
in  a  shooting  incident  outside  city  police 
headquarters  called  public  attenUon  to  a  set 
of  fearful  circumstances  already  well  known 
by  law  enforcement  officers. 

The  circumstances  are  these : 

A  smaU  .22-caliber  pUtol.  easy  to  conceal, 
U  In  wide  circulation  among  irresponsible 
elements  In  this  vicinity. 

The  weapon  is  low  in  price,  from  »6  up- 
ward, and  lethal  at  close  range. 

It  is  not  designed  for  bunting  or  target 
practice,    but    is    highly    effective    against 

people.  . 

Any  person  can  obtain  the  model  through 
mall  order  houses  and  pawn  shops. 

The  cheap  pistol,  so  readily  available  and 
priced  within  anyone's  reach,  poses  a  distinct 
threat  not  only  to  officers,  but  to  the  public 
in  general. 

Patrolman  Cuellar  was  shot  after  a  feUow 
officer  had  faUed  to  discover  the  weapon  on 
the  person  of  a  14-year-old  boy,  who  had 
been  brought  to  the  police  station.  The  fea- 
ture of  easy  concealment  worked  to  the 
extreme  disadvantage  of  police. 

As  a  result  of  the  altercation,  the  youthful 
gunman  was  also  shot  and  killed,  doubling 
the  toU  that  the  cheap  .23  weapon  imposed. 

With  police,  sheriff  and  district  attorney's 
estimates  that  hundreds  of  the  small  pistols 
are  possessed  locaUy,  it  becomes  difficult  to 
understond  why  the  public  must  continue 
to  face  this  menace.  It  is  a  condiUon  beyond 
the  argument  of  gun  reglstraUon;  Instead, 
It  is  a  situation  that  should  be  controlled  at 
the  source. 

Citizens  and  their  law  enforcement  agents 
are  entitled  to  more  protection  under  the 
law.  EffecUve  curbs  against  Importation  and 
sale  of  these  light  weapons  could  be  fash- 
ioned, and  a  greater  measure  of  order  re- 
stored. ^  „ 
It  should  not  become  necessary  for  more 
persons  to  be  killed  before  restrictive  meas- 
ures are  taken.  With  cooperation  of  the  leg- 
islature, the  supply  of  these  Inexpensive  man- 
kiUers  can  be  sharply  reduced,  at  least. 

IProm    the     PayettevlUe    (N.O.)     Observer, 

July  37, 1968] 

Qmt  Lobby  Wins  Again 

It  is  now  all  too  apparent  that  this  session 
of  Congress  will  faU  to  come  to  reallsttc 
grips  with  the  urgent  need  for  stricter  gun 
control  in  America. 

Although  final  action  hasn't  been  taken 
by  Congress  on  gun  measures  before  It,  votes 
that  have  been  taken  by  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  make  It  clear  that  a  ban  on 
the  mall  order  sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns 
as  well  as  pUtols  U  aU  this  session  will  ac- 
complish. 

Obviously  more  In  sympathy  with  the  spe- 
cial Interests  of  the  National  Rifle  Assocl- 
ation'8  gun  lobby  than  shocked  or  saddened 
by  the  tragedies  stemming  from  the  uncon- 
trolled traffic  in  gtms.  Congress  has  for  aU 


practical  purposes  killed  propoeals  for  regls- 
traUon of  guns  and  licensing  of  their 
owners. 

This  is  not  the  first  time,  and  it  won  t  be 
the  last  time,  that  Congress  has  put  the 
particular  interests  of  a  few  above  both  the 
wishes  and  the  needs  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  country. 

However,  in  view  of  the  terrible  toll  as- 
sassins have  taken  In  thU  country  in  re- 
cent years  and  a  growing  unrest  in  the  na- 
tion which  conUnues  to  spark  such  bloody 
outbursts  of  gunfire  as  that  in  Cleveland 
only  a  day  or  two  ago.  Congress'  failure  to 
live  up  to  Its  responsibilities  in  this  matter 
seems  unusually  deplorable. 

Enactment  of  gun  registration  laws  would 
not,  of  course,  be  a  cure-all  in  efforts  to 
curb  crime  and  violence  in  the  country  any 
more  than  it  would  be  an  Infringement  on 
the  constitutional  right  of  American  citizens 
to  bear  arms,  as  some  people  have  been  mis- 
led into  beUevlng. 

All  the  people,  however,  have  the  wora 
of  the  nation's  law  enforcement  officers  from 
FBI  Director  J.  Bdgar  Hoover  on  down  that 
a  registration  Uw  would  be  an  Invaluable 
tool  in  waging  what  now  appears  to  be  a 
losing  fight  against  crime.  And  a  registra- 
tion law  could  not  fail  to  keep  easily  con- 
cealed guns  out  of  the  hands  of  some  crim- 
inals and  mentaUy  disordered  people,  les- 
sening dangers  to  all  law-abiding  people  and 
the  pace  of  the  "arms  race"  here  at  home. 

Extending  the  mall  order  sales  ban  to 
rifies  and  shotguns  as  weU  as  pistols  as  a 
result  of  the  assassination  of  Sen.  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  may  be  better  than  nothing.  With 
people  dying  from  giinflre  in  this  country  at 
the  rate  of  one  every  haU  hour,  however,  it 
Is  clearly  not  enough. 


(From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer, 

Aug.  20,  1968] 

Takget:    a  TsAiNioAD  or  Pxoplx 

The  senseless  kllUng  of  a  commuter  and 

wounding   of   another   on   a   moving   Long 

Island  train  by  a  sniper  hiding  In  the  bushes 

beside  the  tracks  must  be  especially  shocking 

t»  all  train  riders  everywhere. 

Certainly  there  are  few  commuters  In  the 
Philadelphia  area  who  have  not  at  one  time 
or  another  heard  the  glass  of  a  nearby  win- 
dow shatter  as  a  stone  or  some  other  missile 
came  hurtilng  through.  The  offenders,  in 
moot  cases,  are  boys  who  hurl  rocks  or  shoot 
air  rifles  at  the  passing  cars.  In  this  case, 
however,  a  sawed-off  30.06  caliber  rifle  was 
used  and  Instead  of  minor  injvirtes  and 
fright  one  victim  is  dead,  shot  through  the 
head,  and  the  other  Is  suffering  from  a  pain- 
ful arm  wound. 

Suspect  in  the  case  is  a  16-year-old  boy, 
who  liked  to  dress  up  as  a  fireman  and  who 
was  wearing  a  shirt  with  a  Civil  Defense 
emblem  on  the  shoulder  when  arrested 
Btandlng  by  the  railroad  tracks  near  the 
point  at  which  the  shooUng  was  done.  Only 
a  psychiatrist  perhaps  would  dare  to  analyze 
the  Irresponsible  notions  that  might  moti- 
vate a  teen-ager  to  use  a  weapon  In  this 

manner. 

The  suspect  U  apparently  like  so  many 
who  have  flgxired  in  sniping  Incidents,  a 
quiet  young  man  with  no  striking  outward 
evidences  of  emotional  InstablUty.  Why 
would  any  16-year-old  deliberately  shoot  at 
a  train,  even  without  intent  to  kUl  or  In- 
jure? How  did  the  sawed-off  rifle  faU  Into 
the  hahds  of  a  boy  In  the  first  place? 

If  aU  rifles  were  registered  by  law  and 
their  owners  required  to  meet  reasonable 
standards  of  reeponsibUlty  it  seems  unlikely 
that  tbls  tragic  Incident  could  have  oc- 
curred. It  Is  Just  one  more  of  the  endless 
list  of  cases  Indicating  the  desirabUlty  of 
strong  measures  aimed  at  keeping  firearms 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  immature  and  ir- 
responsible. 


iFrom    the    Albany     (N.Y.)     Knickerbocker 

News,  Aug.  20, 1968] 

How  Many  Must  Dik? 

And  the  shooting  goes  on. 
Latest  victims  of  the  current  "guns  for 
everybody"  phlloeophy  are  the  father  of  three 
small  children,  who  was  killed  by  a  sniper's 
buUet  as  he  rode  a  Long  Island  Railroad 
commuters'  train,  and  a  dredge  worker,  who 
was  wounded. 

The  suspect  U  a  16-year-old  youth  de- 
scribed as  a  loner  and  self-styled  "auxiliary 
fireman"  who  likes  to  wear  uniforms — cer- 
tainly not  exactly  the  type  to  be  entrusted 
vrtth  guns  without  some  sort  of  check.  But 
under  the  warped  "right  to  bear  arms"  philo- 
sophy so  dear  to  the  National  Rlfie  AssocU- 
tlon  and  its  large  clique,  it's  as  easy  for  such 
individuals  to  obtain  guns  as  it  is  for  them 
to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Just  as  this  latest  tragedy  will — and 
should — result  In  new  demands  for  effective 
gun  control  legislation,  we  can  expect  the 
gun  lobbyists  and  their  dupes  to  drag  out 
their  familiar  threadbare  arguments  ("every 
citizen  has  a  constitutional  right  to  bear 
arms",  "the  victim  could  have  been  klUed 
Just  as  well  by  a  knife  or  a  hammer",  "it's 
people  who  kill — not  guns")  ad  nauseum. 

The  facts  are,  as  any  Informed  citizen  well 
imows  by  now: 

The  courts  have  ruled  that  no  citizen  auto- 
matically has  a  right  to  possess  a  gun.  A 
gun  is  made  to  kill  and  It  is  the  most  effec- 
tive weapon  for  IclUlng  from  a  distance. 
Snipers  don't  throw  knives  or  hamihers.  And 
If  It's  people  who  kill,  and  not  guns,  then 
it's  obvious  that  ownership  of  guns  by  peo- 
ple should  be  regulated. 

The  most  effective  and  fair  means  of  con- 
trol would  be  registration  of  all  guns  and 
licensing  of  all  gun  owners  and  users.  No, 
this  probably  would  not  prevent  all  murders 
and  other  crimes  with  giins,  any  more  than 
universal  automobile  registration  and  driver 
licensing  have  prevented  all  car  thefts  and 
crimes  involving  the  use  of  cars.  But  does 
this  mean  we  Just  give  up  and  give  In  to  the 
gun  lobby  and  not  even  make  the  effort? 
Then  why  have  any  laws? 

It  Is  most  revealing  that  thoee  who  are 
braying  the  loudest  for  "law  and  order"  (ex- 
ample. South  Carolina's  Senator  J.  Strom 
Thurmond)  are  in  the  forefront  of  the  op- 
ponents of  effective  gun  control,  although 
logic  would  indicate  that  the  opposite  would 

Ha   thfi  C&86. 

Could  it  Just  be  that  their  "law  and  order" 
cries  (which  never  seem  to  include  demands 
for  "Justice")  are  thin  covers  for  hypocrisy 
and  racism? 

How  many  more  Innocent  victims  must  die 
before  Congress  musters  the  courage  to  defy 
the  gun  lobby  and  pass  a  truly  effective  gun 
control  law? 


(Prom  the  Vancouver   (Wash.)    Columbian. 

July  15.  1968] 

Orim  and  Rxaustic 

New  York  State  and  Britain  have  figured 

In  several  recent  letters  to  the  editor  on  the 

subject  of   gun  controls.   Writers   on   both 

sides   of   the   gun   Issue   thought   they   saw 

evidence  In  these  two  places  to  support  their 

arguments. 

It  might  be  helpful  to  readers  to  cite  some 
statistics  on  gun  fatalities  In  New  York  and 
Britain.  What  foUows  is  based  on  figures 
presented  by  Sen.  Joseph  Tydlngs.  D-Md., 
when  he  Introduced  his  proposal  for  gun  reg- 
istration m  the  Senate  on  June  12. 

New  York  was  one  of  five  states  cited  by 
Tydlngs  as  examples  of  strong  gun  control 
laws  New  York's  SuUlvan  law.  on  the  books 
since  1910,  requires  a  license  for  possession 
of  any  hand  weapon.  For  the  period  1963-66, 
New  York's  gun  homicide  rate  was  1.53  deaths 
per  100  000  copulation.  The  other  four  tough- 
law  states  were:   139  for  Pennsylvania,  133 
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for  the  only  dlf- 

Unlted    States    and 

New   York  and   Mis* 

as  dramatic  as  these 

gun  laws  might  help 

there. 

1  blnks  so.  "There  Is  no 
he  has  written,  "that 
of  flrearms  is  respon- 
ds, both  Impulse  and 
tatlstlcs  are  grim  and 
lures  must  be  taken, 
protect  the  public." 


(Prom    the   New   B^nawlck    (N.J.)    Home 
News.  JDly   16.  1968] 

SCOTTTS    CHANO]      POUCT    ON    OtTMS 

News  that  the  Bo  '  Scouts  of  America  are 
considering  stricter  ]  oUdes  toward  guns  has 
to  be  regarded  as  ei  couraglng. 

tdmlnlstratlve  assistant 
to  the  chief  scout  <  secutlve.  says  that  the 
marksmanship  mevl  i  badge  may  be  aban- 
doned. And  he  dlscU  sea  that  Boys'  Life,  the 
scout  mazaglne.  la  (hanging  its  advertising 
policy  on  g\ins.  No  1  >nger  will  guns  be  per- 
mitted to  be  advertised  as  sales  premiums, 
are  being  noUfled  to 
stress  safety  In  their  copy,  with  no  guar- 
antee that  the  copy  \  111  be  run. 

Monroe  says  that  (  nly  a  small  number  of 
letters  have  reached  Boys'  Life  protesting 
gun  advertisements  n  the  July  Issue.  The 
ultimate  decision  on  ^n  policy  In  Boys'  Life 
Is  to  be  made  by  the  national  board  of  Boys' 
Life  executives  In  O  tober.  Perhaps  by  that 
time  the  magazine  '  rlU  have  heard  from  a 
considerable  numbei    of  readers. 

[Prom  the  Johnsoi  i 
Chronicle, 
What  Othkk  Eorrou 
LsssoN":    Tki 
DKAixa 


City  (Tenn.)  Preas- 
Aug.  8.  1968] 
Am*  Satinci — "A  BrrrEa 
C^ivsLAMD,    Ohio,    Plain 
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guns  which  police  said 
Side  shootout  were  an- 

wea^ns  are  meant  for  mil- 
show  up  on  the  home 
that   the   users   have 
surveillance  and  violated  fed- 
req  ilrea  thoae  who  poaseaa 
weifpona   to    be  registered 
of  a  $200  ownership 


transfer  tax  and  the  poatlng  of  a  $5,000 
surety  bond. 

That  modem  military  weapons  could  be. 
and  were,  used  by  snipers  to  gun  down  Cleve- 
land poltoamen  la  one  shock  for  Americana. 

That  members  of  Congreaa.  only  a  few 
hours  after  the  Cleveland  violence,  could  act 
favorably  on  only  the  mildest  sort  of  gun 
control  legislation,  is  a  second  shock. 

The  similar  billa  approved  by  the  House 
of  Repreaenutives  and  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  are  weakened  versions  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  proposal  to  prohibit  the  mail 
order  sale  of  rifles,  shotguns  and  ammuni- 
tion. 

The  House  measure  contains  large  loop- 
holes. Its  ammunition  clause  refers  only  to 
bullets  for  handguns,  not  rifles  and  shotguns. 
Among  other  things,  it  exempu  shipmenu 
from  the  National  Board  for  Promotion  of 
Rifle  Practice  to  persons  enrolled  In  the  mil- 
lion-member National  Rifle  Aaaociatlon. 

It  can  be  said  that  even  with  its  excep- 
tions, the  House  bill  Is  welcomed.  It  does, 
after  all.  provide  at  least  a  little  more  re- 
striction on  Interstate  traffic  In  guns  and 
ammunition. 

It  doea  not.  however,  provide  the  strong 
control  the  nation  needs. 

Clearly  and  forcefully.  Americana — and 
Clevelanders — must  bring  that  fact  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  represent  them  In 
Congress. 

(From  the  Greensboro   (N.C.)   News. 
July  36.  19681 

The  HOVSX  ON  OVNB 

The  House  of  Representatives  apparently  is 
paying  more  attention  to  the  National  Rifle 
Association  and  other  lobbying  groups  than 
it  is  to  the  American  public.  The  people  want 
gun-control  laws,  and  strong  ones,  as  they 
have  revealed  year  after  year  In  poll  after 
poll.  The  lobbyists  want  the  weakest  gun 
laws  possible.  In  the  controversy  over  pend- 
ing gun  legislation,  the  lobbyUta  seem  to  be 
winning. 

Consider,  for  example,  one  of  the  many 
proposed  amendmenta  to  the  bill  baiting 
mall  shipments  of  long  guns.  The  amend- 
ment exempted  "licensed  collectors" — people 
who  sell  guns  as  "relics  and  curios."  accord- 
ing to  the  Associated  Press — from  the  ban; 
they  would  be  allowed  to  buy  and  sell  their 
"curios"  In  Interstate  commerce. 

It  was  pointed  out  In  the  debate,  quite 
properly,  that  almost  anybody  can  become 
a  "collector"  by  paying  a  small  fee  for  a 
license  and  declaring  that  he  "intends"  to 
buy  and  sell  guns  as  "curios."  The  amend- 
ment seemed  designed  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
"collectors"  many  times  over.  The  amend- 
ment was  approved.  99  to  66. 

Time  and  again,  the  House  has  voted  in 
weakening  amendments  and  voted  out  tough 
but  reaaonable  reetrlctlona.  Another  exemp- 
tion  waa  voted  for  something  called  the 
"National  Board  for  Promotion  of  Rifle  Prac- 
tice." which  apparently  spends  its  time  ship- 
ping ammunition  to  blgh-sctaool  gun  clubs. 
Still  another  exemption  was  the  removal  of 
shotgun  shells  and  .22-callber  rlmflre  biilleta 
from  the  ban  on  Interstate  shipment  of  am- 
munition. On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  to  reg- 
ister guns  and  license  their  owners  was  shot 
down. 

The  House  has  made  appallingly  clear  that 
it  simply  is  not  interested  in  drawing  up  a 
strong  gun-control  law.  Its  members  babble 
on  about  "law  and  order."  yet  they  seem 
Utterly  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  guns  were 
used  to  Tlolate  "law  and  order"  in  Cleveland 
on  Tuesday  night — that  guns  have  been  the 
principal  weapons  In  every  major  riot. 

It  seems  to  be  the  belief  of  the  House  of 
Representatives — or  at  least  of  a  m&Jorlty  of 
Ita  members — that  the  way  to  uphold  "law 
and  order"  Is  to  place  a  gun  in  every  citizen's 
hands.  That  is  the  only  way  we  can  read  the 


record  of  its  actions  this  year  on  gun  control. 
It  is  a  shabby  record. 

(From  the  Florence  (S.C.)  News.  July 
18,  1968) 

OUNS   AND   MUKDEB 

Recently  released  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation statistics  accords  South  Carolina 
another  dubious  distinction.  Among  the  SO 
states,  the  Palmetto  state  ranks  second  In 
the  number  of  murders  committed  per  100.- 
000  population. 

South  Carolina  with  ll.S  murders  and  non- 
negligent  homicides  per  100.000  population 
waa  second  only  to  Alaska  which  had  a  12.9 
rate. 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  rate  in  New 
York  state  was  4.7;  Ohio.  4.6;  Illinois.  6.9; 
Pennsylvania,  3.2;  New  Jersey.  3.5;  Connec- 
ticut, 3.0;  Iowa.  1.6;  Massachusetts  2.4;  and 
Oklahoma.  5.5. 

Obviously  stricter  gun  laws  will  not  keep 
murders  from  occurring,  but  the  statistics 
indicate  that  they  occur  less  frequently  in 
states  that  do  have  more  rigid  gun  control 
laws. 


(From  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser, 
July  30,  1968) 

Laws  Could  Check  Killings 

The  argument  that  a  person  bent  on  mur- 
der will  carry  it  out  regardless  of  gun  con- 
trol legislation  is  contradicted  by  the  evi- 
dence found  in  an  extensive  study. 

Franklin  E.  Zlmrlng.  assistant  professor 
of  law  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  Investi- 
gated more  than  1.400  homicides  and  23.000 
assaults  during  1965.  1966  and  1967. 

His  report  from  records  of  the  Chicago 
Police  Department  showed  that  78  per  cent 
of  the  killings  resulted  from  quarrels  grow- 
ing out  of  domestic  problems.  Sex  and  liquor 
were  common  factors. 

A  knife  as  well  as  a  gun  waa  often  used 
by  a  person  resorting  to  violence  to  settle 
an  argument. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  persons  killed  with  a 
gun  were  shot  only  once,  although  it  would 
seem  that  anyone  determined  to  end  a  life 
would  resort  to  multiple  wounds. 

There  were  Ave  times  as  many  killings 
with  guns  as  with  knives.  Usually  a  pwrson 
stabbed  to  death  was  wounded  several  times. 

The  professor  concluded  from  bis  study 
that  reducing  the  number  of  gims  to  which 
people  have  easy  access  would  also  reduce 
the  number  of  killings. 

Unquestionably  keeping  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  irresponsibles  such  as  dope  addicts, 
habitual  criminals  and  the  mentally  un- 
stable would  save  many  lives. 

It's  true  that,  no  matter  what  laws  may 
be  in  effect,  some  of  theee  people  will  man- 
age to  get  flrearms.  but  the  fact  that  a  stat- 
ute is  never  fully  effective  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  not  enacting  it. 

(From  the  Florence.   (S.C.)    News.  July  13. 

1968] 

Trk  Auvntxtm  or  thx  Antis 

Opponenta  of  gun  control  legislation  have 
loosed  a  flood  of  phony  arguments  that  only 
confuse  the  Issue.  Threats  of  a  Senate  flli- 
buster — for  which  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  is 
a  vocal  spokesman — are  in  strange  contrast 
to  the  sharp  criticism  of  the  prevalence  of 
crime  from  these  same  ardent  opponenta. 

No  one  in  his  wildest  obsession  for  gun 
control  laws  is  arguing  in  favor  of  laws  de- 
signed to  conflscate  guns. 

No  one  would  infringe  upon  the  right  of 
hunters  and  sportsmen  to  own  guns.  No  one 
seeks  to  withhold  the  right  of  arms  possession 
by  any  responsible  person. 

Nor  does  anyone  believe  that  strict  control 
of  the  sale  and  possession  of  guns  will  elimi- 
nate all  crime. 

What  legislation  seeks  to  do  la  to  give  atate 
and  federal  authoritiea  uniform  opportunity 
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to  know  where  the  guna  are.  by  reglatratlon  c€ 
all  weapons:  to  know  who  buys  guns  and 
under  what  circumstances;  to  prevent  guns 
from  getting  into  the  bands  of  persons  whose 
luiown  record  creates  doubt  as  to  their  pur- 
pose In  owning  them;  to  correct  a  condition 
which  makes  having  the  purchase  price  of 
a  gun  the  sole  qualification  for  ownership. 

A  favorite  argument  of  opponents  of  con- 
trol is  that  'guns  don't  kill  people,  people  kiU 
people."  The  truth  la  that  guna  don't  kill 
pe<9le.  except  in  the  hands  of  people  who 
use  them  for  that  purpose. 

Some  who  should  know  better  point  to 
deattis  caused  by  automobiles  to  support 
opposition  to  strict  control.  This  is  a  real 
phony.  The  function  of  an  automobile  is  not 
to  kill.  But  that  is  what  guna  are  for.  Bv«i 
so.  using  their  own  argument,  the  reglatra- 
tlon of  automobiles,  which  are  not  built  to 
kill,  is  required,  while  the  registration  of 
guns,  which  are  built  to  kill,  is  not. 

Some  argue  for  unreatrlcted  aalea  and  poa- 
session  of  guna  aa  a  protection  agalnat  an- 
.archlsts.  But  that  la  a  fimctlon  of  the  armed 
forces,  state  and  national.  Armed  vigilante 
groups  are  an  invitation  to  anarchy. 

Some  point  to  Article  n  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  aa  a  conatltutlonal  guarantee  pro- 
tecting the  right  of  citlzena  to  bear  arms. 
But  the  right  was  related  to  the  need  for 
maintaining  a  militia  at  a  time  when  neither 
state  nor  federal  government  maintained 
large  and  well-equipped  armed  forces. 

The  only  valid  argument  concerns  whether 
gun  control  laws  should  be  state  or  federal. 
But  even  that  breaks  down  in  the  face  of  the 
enormity  and  extent  of  the  crime  problem. 
The  fact  is  that  states  have  laws — many  of 
them  weak  and  unenforced,  that  they  vary 
from  state  to  state,  and  that  this  lack  of 
imiform  control  renders  the  system  of  state 
control  weak  and  ineffective. 

The  states  need  their  own  laws,  they  need 
them  enforced.  But  the  nation  needs  some 
uniformity  of  control  to  insure  against  weak- 
nesses on  the  state  level,  whether  that  weak- 
ness be  in  the  law  itself  or  its  enforcement. 

Legislation  is  not  the  final  answer.  The 
final  answer  is  people.  Yet  failure  to  legislate 
when  the  people  are  falling  la  not  the  act  of 
a  wise  Congreea. 

(From  the  Oreenaboro  (N.C.)  News, 
July  6, 1968] 

A   OOOD  DAT  rOE  OlTN  TOTCBS 

Whatever  the  offenses  of  Slrhan  Sir  ban,  the 
accused  assassin  of  Robert  Ketmedy,  his 
brother  H*M»iiah  Slrhan  la  by  all  evidence 
an  honorable  man,  though  to  his  misfortune 
unemployed  at  the  moment.  To  hla  additional 
misfortune,  he  waa  the  target  of  would-be 
murderers  on  July  3.  Two  cara,  he  reported, 
henuned  him  In  on  a  California  highway  and 
their  occupanta  fired  at  him.  Police  in  Paaa- 
dena  subsequently  removed  two  38-callbre 
bullets  from  his  car. 

The  third  of  July  waa  a  good  day  for  gun 
totera.  In  New  York  City,  a  peraon  who 
lived  in  a  room  decorated  with  pictures  of 
various  Nazi  heroes  wandered  Into  a  ladles' 
rest  room  in  Central  Park  and  shot  a  woman 
to  death  with  his  .46-caIlbre  platol.  Then  he 
shot  an  80-year-old  man  In  the  back,  and 
seriously  wotmded  two  policemen  before  he 
was  killed.  No  one  can  guess  how  many  New 
Yorkers  were  lucky  that  the  day  was  overcast, 
for  hla  shoot-'em-up  took  place  In  an  area 
usually  crowded  with  playing  children. 

Oun  control  laws,  of  course,  won't  solve 
little  problems  like  this.  After  all.  aa  the 
National  Rifle  Association  keeps  reminding 
us.  "people,  not  gunr,  kill  people."  What  we 
need  to  do  la  not  to  keep  guns  away  from 
people,  but  to  keep  people  away  from  people. 
A  national  detention  center,  with  everybody 
in  it.  might  be  the  answer,  or  some  special 
device  on  guna  that  only  lata  them  shoot 
when  the  target  deserrea  to  be  killed. 

Somehow,  nonetheleaa.  we  rather  suapect 
that  g\in  control  might  not  be  a  bad  idea — 
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at  leaat  aa  a  temporary  meaaure,  until  people 
learn  to  chooae  their  targeta  with  more  dis- 
crimination. People  do  kill  people,  but  guns 
make  the  job  a  lot  easier.  Those  self-styled 
avengers  of  Robert  Kennedy — a  man  who 
paaaionately  faTored  strong  controla  on 
guna — might  not  have  taken  their  pot  shota 
at  Saldallah  Slrhan  if  the  law  had  been 
sterner,  for  they  might  not  liave  l>een  able 
to  get  guns.  That  sportsman  who  went  on 
his  bizarre  and  tragic  spree  in  New  York 
might  not  have  poaaessed  that  pistol  if  the 
ban  on  mall-order  salea  of  handguns  had 
gone  Into  effect  earlier. 

We're  just  like  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion. We  dont  think  gun  control  will  solve 
all  the  nation's  problems  either.  But  we  do 
think  gun  control  would  make  It  a  good  bit 
more  difficult  for  people  to  go  about  their 
killing  ways  so  merrily,  and  until  the  peace- 
fiU  mlllenlum  arrives  we  will  gladly  take  gun 
control  as  a  substitute. 

[From    the    Terre    Haute    (Ind.)    Tribune, 

Aug.  3, 1968] 

Wb  Snix  Nkxd  Qvnt  Law 

The  assassination  of  President  Kennedy, 
for  all  its  profound  traumatic  effects,  waa 
not  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  counteract  the 
work  of  the  gun  lobby  and  prod  Congresa 
into  enacting  strong  gun  control  legislation. 
The  aaaaaalnation  of  his  brother.  Sen.  Robert 
F.  Kennedy,  haa  now  also  failed  to  provide 
the  neoeaaary  Impetua  to  force  paaaage  of 
such  law. 

One  might  argue,  perhaps  with  a  touch 
of  cynicism,  that  this  is  as  it  should  be — that 
Isolated  events  of  this  Idnd  do  not  in  them- 
aelvea  warrant  paaaage  of  effective  federal 
law  curbing  the  sale  and  poeaeealon  of  flre- 
arms. The  argument  has  some  merit  if  taken 
at  face  value.  Clearly,  the  miurderous  acts  of 
two  men — political  fanatics,  psychotlca. 
call  them  what  you  will — are  not  in  them- 
selves a  satisfying  argument  for  such  legis- 
lation. 

The  essential  point  ignored  in  this  outlook 
is  that  the  assassinations — and  additionally 
the  shooting  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. — 
cannot  l>e  considered  out  of  context.  They 
merely  dramatize  the  atmosphere  of  violence 
which  infects  American  society,  and  whose 
manifestation  is  fostered  by  the  loose  con- 
trols we  exercise  over  the  scores  of  millions 
of  guns  posseaaed  by  citizens.  The  point  made 
by  the  more  reaaonable  advocates  of  firm 
gun  control  ia  not  that  this  would  prevent 
political  assassinations,  but  that  in  due  time 
such  law  would  tend  to  put  a  damper  on 
use  of  the  gun  as  the  "great  equalizer." 

The  phrase,  significantly,  is  still  advanced 
by  gun  control  opponents  as  an  argument 
for  their  viewpoint.  The  fact  is  that  this  con- 
cept tends  to  vmdermlne  the  whole  rationale 
of  virtually  uninhibited  access  to  guns.  For 
the  gun  is  indeed  the  "great  equalizer,"  in  the 
tuilntended  sense  that  it  enables  one  madman 
to  destroy  a  great  leader  and  disrupt  a  nation. 
Congress  has  again,  in  large  part,  bowed  to 
the  will  of  the  gun  lobby.  The  matter  must 
be  taken  up  again  early  next  year  when  the 
new  Congress  convenes.  The  need  for  firm, 
sensible  gun  controls  remains. 

(From  the  Plttafldd  (Maaa.)  Berkshire  Eagle, 
Aug.  9, 1968] 

On  Oitn  Contbols,  OOP  Has  Been  Had 

The  Republlcana'  failure  to  Inaert  a  credi- 
ble gun-control  plank  in  their  platform 
represents  more  than  a  setback  for  Massa- 
chusetts Attorney  General  Richardson  and 
Congressman  Conte — ^though  It  surely  la 
that. 

It  represents  a  perversion  of  the  OOP's 
tlme-sanetloned  (diamploning  of  state  and 
local  governments  as  against  the  federal 
establishment.  It  la  a  twisting  of  sound 
political  doctrine  to  unsound  ends. 

BeprtMieana  are  right  in  pointing  to  the 
many     governmental     functions     that     are 


better  handled  in  state  capltola  and  city 
halls  than  in  Washington.  First,  reaponsl- 
bllity  for  schools,  crime  prevention  and  cor- 
rection, public  safety,  public  works,  health 
services  and  natural  resources  is  not  norm- 
ally exercised  by  the  federal  government,  and 
this  Is  fine.  The  several  states  have  different 
problems  in  theee  fields.  Moreover,  a  bur- 
geoning central  government  perpetrates  In- 
efficiencies through  sheer  bulk. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  Republicans 
must  battle  against  each  and  every  extension 
of  federal  power.  It  doea  not  mean  that 
Washington  should  be  barred  from  a  role 
in  activities  like  gun  control,  which  to  be 
effective  must  overlap  state  boundaries. 

This  is  a  point  of  iMtrtlcular  Interest  in  our 
state,  which  last  month  enacted  one  of  the 
stiffeat  firearms-control  laws  in  the  nation. 
Under  the  law,  anyone  owning  a  firearm  or 
buying  ammimition  after  the  firat  of  next 
year  must  show  an  Identifleatlon  card  issued 
by  his  police  chief  or  the  state  commissioner 
of  public  safety.  The  statute  also  reqtilrea 
reglatratlon  of  every  new  gun  sold  in  the 
state. 

The  big  loophole  in  the  law  is  that  it 
applies  only  in  Massachusetts.  Persons  who 
wish  to  evade  the  identification  or  registra- 
tion ppovisions  need  only  skip  over  to  Ver- 
mont. New  Hampshire.  Maine,  or  Indeed,  to 
almost  any  other  state.  For  this  reason, 
state  and  local  gun  regulations  can  never 
work  well  by  themselves. 

The  ptMnt  is  clear  enough  to  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  which  agrees  with 
the  Republican  platform  that  "primary  re- 
BponsiblUty"  belongs  to  the  individual 
states.  The  NRA  knows  that  a  crazy  quilt 
of  state  regulations  in  this  field  spells  weak 
regulation. 

So  in  their  insistence  upon  states'  rights 
to  control  guns,  the  OOP  is  playing  Into  the 
bands  of  a  self -serving  lobby  with  a  record 
of  frustrating  the  will  of  the  majority.  It  is 
a  temptation  bright  Republicans  will  beware. 

[FYom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 

Sept.  8.  1968] 

CONCBXss  and  Gun  Recistbation 

The  nation's  gun  lobbyists  have  apparently 
won  part  of  their  fight,  for  this  session  of 
Congress,  at  least.  They  have  been  aided  by 
the  lull  caused  by  the  Congressional  ad- 
journment for  the  party  conventions  and 
the  rush  of  the  legislators  now  to  get  home 
to  campaign. 

Nothing  which  has  happened  over  the  sum- 
mer— the  murder  of  police:  the  attacks  with 
pistols,  rlfies,  shotguns  and  even  machine 
guns;  the  almost  dally  seizure,  somewhere 
in  the  country,  of  caches  of  illegal  arms — 
none  of  these  nor  the  "ordinary"  crimes  of 
violence  by  the  gun  seem  to  move  legislators 
to  take  the  stronger  regulatory  measures 
President  Johnson  has  called  for :  Word  from 
inside  Congress  is  tha.t  registration  and  li- 
censing of  flrearms  is  dead. 

Oun  legislation  now  on  the  Senate  floor 
nearly  aiq>roxlmates  that  already  passed  by 
the  House.  Each  would  bar  interstate  ship- 
ment to  individuals  of  rifles  sind  shotguns. 
tii\MT\^  to  earlier  restrictions  on  hand  guns. 
For  even  that  much,  half  a  loaf  is  better  tban 
no  bread. 

Licensing  requirements  for  gun  owners  la 
needed  to  deny  legal  access  to  weapons  to 
crlminala,  dope  addicts,  alooboUcs  and  tha 
mentally  111. 

In  this  nation,  where  licenses  are  re- 
quired for  dozens  ai  legitimate  usee,  and 
generally  accepted,  it  is  sonvewhat  incom- 
prehensible that  objections  can  be  made  to 
registration  of  lethal  we^wns. 

(FYom  the  AsheviUe  (N.C.)  Citizen, 

Aug.  23.  1968] 

GtrK  IMPOBTS  Should  Be  Haltis 

Tlie  Omnibus  Crime  Ciontrol  Act  paaaed 

by   Congress   prohibits   the   importation   of 

cheap,  small-caliber  handguns.  These  are  the 
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of  holdup  men. 
ban  doM  not  go 
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Since  the  Preeldo^ 
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The  State 
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It  Is  a  question  be 
legally  delayed. 

Senator  Dodd  of 
duced  an  amendment 
tion's  gun  control 
up  the  effective  dat« 

Whether  the  Dod< 
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has  withheld   ap- 

thus  far  on  the 

of  Justice  has 

a^ut   their  legality,   but 

w  long  approval  can  be 

Connecticut  has  intro- 
to  the  Admlnlstra- 
blll,  which  would  move 
of  the  Import  ban. 
._  proposal  Is  passed  as  an 
Administration's  gun  con- 
stop  mall  order  sales 
ammunition)  or  as  a 
ipeedup   should   be   ap- 
lus  to  ban  handgun  Im- 
and  then  let  Importers 
before  the  law  takes  ef- 
balt  this  flood  of  cheap 
as  It  reconvenes. 


a  ad 


[From  the  Oreen  I  ay  (Wis.)  Press-Oasette, 
25.1968] 

C  xnt  CoNnoL  Bnx 

Congressmen  wei  t  quite  right  In  being 
skeptical  of  some  of  the  blanket  demands  for 
stricter  gun  contr  >ls  after  the  death  of 
Sen.  Robert  Kennec  y.  Legislation  enacted  In 
the  heat  of  emotloE  seldom  Is  adequate  or  Is 
merely  a  form  of  o  rer  reaction. 

But  the  failure  <  if  the  House  to  Include 
gun  registration  c  r  licensing  In  the  bill 
against  Interstate  shipment  of  rifles  and 
shotguns  approved  Wednesday  was  simply 
callous.  We  can  In'  erpret  the  votes  only  as 
reaction  to  the  well  organized  gun  lobby  and 
to  election  day  wor  les  over  pretty  hysterical 
opposition  to  any    :lnd  of  gun  restrictions. 

As  we  have  sale  repeatedly,  sound  g\m 
laws  would  not  h  mdlcap  the  hunter  any 
more  than  sound  automobile  regulations 
handicap  the  car  o  inier  and  driver. 

Stricter  regulatlo  is  could  not  end  all  mur- 
ders, by  guns  or  c  therwlse.  But  the  statis- 
tics comparing  sti  .tes  with  regulations  to 
those  without  and  comparing  other  coun- 
tries with  regulatlm  to  the  United  States 
aught  to  have  been  evidence  enough  to  con- 
gressmen that  strl<  ter  regulations  could  cut 
the  numbers  of  mu  rders,  robberies  and  other 
crimes  In  which  gu  is  play  a  part.  There  may 
be  other  factors  1  ivolved.  but  the  United 
States  has  a  bomli  Ide  rate  SO  times  higher 
than  that  of  Great  Britain  which  has  strong 
gun  laws. 

Some  congressm(  n  now  siiggest  that  gun 
laws  more  propert]  belong  In  state  statutes 
than  federal.  But  Insisting  that  regulating 
guns  Is  only  a  s  ate  matter  makes  little 
sense.  The  dangei  s  from  criminal  use  of 
guns  are  much  big  ler  In  urban  areas.  States 
with  largely  rural  >opulatlona  or  those  with 
concern  mainly  foi  their  own  hunters  prob- 
ably would  not  pa  »  strong  laws.  Obviously, 
this  coiUd  mean  V  le  bootlegging  of  guns  or 
the  smuggling  of  1  Hem  over  state  borders  as 
Wisconsin  resident  i  did  with  oleomargarine 
for  many  years. 

As  things  now  stand,  the  majority  of 
Americans  who  ha  re  been  recorded  In  polls 
as  wanting  senslb  e  regulation  of  weapons 
probably  will  hav  t  to  settle  for  only  the 
addition  of  a  ban  m  Interstate  shipment  of 
rifles  and  shotgun  i  to  the  similar  ban  on 
handguns  provldea  In  the  new  antl-crlme 
law.  But  there  cap  be  no  conclusion  that 
Its  Job.  Tlie  sniping  at 
police  on  the  straits  of  Cleveland  Tuesday 
night  provides  an  ther  terrible  azample  of 
the  need  for  actio  i. 


Tlie  search  for  agreement  on  a  workable 
means  on  keeping  guns  out  of  the  hands  of 
those  who  should  not  bavt  them  must  con- 
tinue. It  Is  an  effort  in  which  the  law-abiding 
dtlaen  who  uses  a  gun  for  hunting  should 
join. 

[Prom  the  ColumbU  (Mo.)  Tribune,  July  17, 
1IM8] 

QXJU   RXGISraATION 

The  objection  to  gun  registration  that  Is 
heard  most  often  is  that  the  government  will 
use  the  Information  to  come  around  and  Im- 
pound everybody's  flrearms. 

The  only  word  for  such  a  line  of  reasoning 
Is  ridiculous. 

What  sort  of  paranoia  is  It  that  prompts 
people  who  otherwise  appear  rational  Into  an 
expnsslon  of  such  patent  nonsense?  It  U  this 
apparent  loss  of  equlllbriiun  among  gun  reg- 
istration opponents  that  Is  so  puzallng.  These 
are  the  same  people  who  cooperate  readily  in 
the  other  Individual  statutlcs  kept  at  aU  lev- 
els of  government.  They  can  flnd  no  poten- 
tial Nazism  In  auto  registration  or  birth  rec- 
ords (which — horror  of  horrors — Include  foot- 
prints!). They  do  not  view  a  government 
which  keeps  records  of  property  ownership  as 
a  modem  day  black  hand  society  (are  we  to 
expect  Its  minions  to  show  up  one  dark  and 
sinister  night  to  conmiandeer  our  property 
right  out  from  under  us?).  They  are  willing 
to  identify  themselves  as  the  legal  purchasers 
of  narcotic  drugs,  as  registered  operators  of 
motor  vehicles  and  as  holders  of  social  secu- 
rity numbers  (which  seems  to  make  us  regis- 
ter Just  for  being  alive  I ) . 

In  short,  they  keep  their  cool  imtU  some- 
one mentions  signing  up  to  legally  buy  a 
gun,  and  then  they  go  ape  I 

Surely  the  only  people  by  now  who  don't 
know  that  guns  in  private  hands  are  the  in- 
struments of  daily  Illegal  violence  are  her- 
mits, and  we  are  not  too  concerned  with 
them.  The  people  who  are  to  be  feared  are 
the  mlllione  who  walk  around  with  guns 
stuck  under  the  armplU,  In  thehr  bedside 
tables,  behind  their  counters  or  under  the 
seat  of  their  cars.  America  is  unique  In  the 
Inclination  of  Its  citizens  to  make  dally  com- 
panions out  of  lethal  flrearms. 

Registration  of  guns  would  no  more  spell 
an  absolute  end  to  their  misuse  than  auto 
registration  guarantees  good  driving  or  laws 
against  murder  dispels  homicide.  But  It  Is 
even  less  likely  to  result  In  the  sudden  trans- 
formation of  the  United  States  government 
into  an  agency  of  Illegal  search  and  seizure. 
The  bald  fact  Is  that  It  would  not  be  legal 
for  the  government  to  take  away  anybody's 
gun  without  due  process  of  law.  Our  right  to 
legally  own  a  duly  registered  firearm  would 
enjoy  the  same  constitutional  guarantees  that 
now  protect  oiu:  right  to  own  other  pieces 
of  property.  These  guarantees  could  not  be 
whisked  away  by  lawmakers  who  see  fit  to 
provide  for  official  records  documenting  gun 
ownership. 

No,  the  gunnies  will  have  to  do  better  than 
that.  They  wlU  have  to  make  their  case  based 
on  the  fact  that  gun  registration  will  have 
no  beneficial  effect  on  the  misuse  of  firearms, 
and  the  possibility  of  this  Is  nil. 

Sooner  or  later  the  Congress  will  wake  up 
to  what  the  majority  of  Americans  already 
lunowB — that  guns  are  weapons  of  human  de- 
struction of  such  potency  that  their  Indis- 
criminate and  subrosa  ownership  cannot  be 
allowed  to  continue. 

[Prom  the  Rapid  City  (S.  Dak.)  Journal,  July 

28.  19681 

Thx  House  Bnx  on  Oitns 

Despite  persistent  complaint  that  gan 
control  leglslatton  Is  being  preesed  In  an 
atmosphere  of  hysteria,  action  by  the  Con- 
gress seems  to  be  deUberate  and  along  the 
lines  of  compromise. 

On  Wednesday,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  a  bill  banning  mall  order  sales 


of  rifles  and  shotguns,  and  similar  action  was 
approved  by  a  Senate  committee. 

The  House  decided  also  to  ban  Interstate 
mall  shipment  of  pistol  ammunition.  But  it 
exempted  rifle  and  shotgun  ammunition.  It 
also  a{q>roved  provisions  to  exempt  guns 
shipped  for  use  In  programs  sponsored  by  the 
National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle 
Practice:  It  will  permit  out-of-state  hunters 
to  buy  new  guns  if  theirs  are  loet,  stolen  or 
damaged  during  htmtlng  tripe;  and  It  will 
make  anyone  using  a  gun  to  commit  a  felony 
liable  to  additional  imprisonment  after  serv- 
ing time  for  the  felony. 

While  nowhere  as  restrictive  as  soma  pro- 
posals, the  House  bill  recognizes  the  need  for 
more  controls  than  now  exist. 

Nothing  contained  In  the  House  bill  can  be 
labeled  totally  unreasonable,  although  one 
might  ask  why  long  arms  are  banned  from 
shipment  but  ammunition  for  them  Is  not. 

For  those  chary  about  gun  legislation, 
comfort  can  be  found  In  the  amendment  pro- 
viding additional  imprisonment  for  using  a 
gim  while  committing  a  felony. 

While  not  acceding  completely  to  the 
wishes  on  either  side  of  the  gun  argument. 
Congress  is  finding  some  middle  ground.  It 
recognizes  the  vocal  anU-gun  control  faction 
Is  balanced  by  a  measured  majority  of  the 
general  public  who  since  1959  have  favored  a 
law  requiring  a  person  to  get  a  police  permit 
before  he  or  she  could  buy  a  gun.  According 
to  thq  most  recent  Gallup  Poll  on  such  a  law, 
73  per  cent  said  yes. 

TtM  middle  position  recognizes  that  exist- 
ing gun  control  laws  are  not  solely  responsible 
for  violence  in  America.  Those  in  the  middle 
also  do  not  believe  guns  should  be  confiscated. 
And  they  don't  believe  new  laws  would  pre- 
vent a  man  from  committing  murder  by  gun- 
shot or  deter  a  real  criminal  from  obtaining 
firearms. 

But  those  In  the  middle  do  believe  that  if 
a  mental  defective,  a  drug  addict  or  a  Juvenile 
could  not  send  for  a  rifle  through  the  mall, 
lives  might  be  spared.  And  lives  also  might  be 
saved  if  a  person  emotionally  upset  could  be 
prevented  from  running  to  a  store  and  buying 
a  gun  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

Congress  is  aware  of  these  fatal  loopholes. 
The  House  bill  at  least  helpe.  South  Dakota's 
two  congreesmen  are  recorded  as  voting  for 
the  mall  order  ban  on  long  guns  together 
with  the  amendments.  E.  Y.  Berry  and  Ben 
Relfel  acted  in  the  interests  of  everyone  by 
their  votes. 

[Prom   the  Pittsburgh    (Pa.)    Post-Gazette, 

Aug.  14,  1968] 

Cmxs  Adopting  Gon  Recistkation 

In  an  effort  to  exert  more  meanlngfful  con- 
trols over  guns,  some  American  cities  are 
enacting  their  own  registration  programs. 
Penalties  range  up  to  a  year  In  jaU  with 
fines  of  $500  possible  as  well.  So  It  Is  clear 
that  these  programs  have  teeth. 

New  York  City  residents  are  now  requUed 
to  register  rlfies  and  shotguns  under  a  bill 
that  became  eflecUve  In  February.  The  reg- 
istration deadline  was  this  past  Tuesday. 

San  Francisco's  Mayor  Joseph  AUoto  was 
so  revolted  by  the  assassination  of  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  In  Loe  Angeles  that  he 
pressed  City  Council  to  pass  an  ordinance 
requiring  registration  of  all  pistols,  rifles 
and  shotgims  before  October  1.  At  the  May- 
or's urging,  citizens  voluntarily  turned  in 
2,000  weapons  without  questioning — a  strik- 
ing demonstration  of  popular  anti-gun  sen- 
timent. Under  the  ordinance,  any  sale,  gift 
or  transfer  of  a  weapon  must  be  reported  to 
the  police.  The  law's  constitutionality  was 
challenged  by  an  association  of  gun  clubs. 
A  superior  court  judge  ruled  that  there  was 
no  conflict  with  federal  and  state  constitu- 
tions. 

Toledo.  Ohio,  has  Jtist  approved  a  bill  re- 
quiring anyone  buying  flrearms  to  obtain  a 
93  idenUficaUon  card  bearing  his  photo- 
graph. 
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All  these  programs  attempt  to  keep  a 
closer  watch  than  formerly  on  flrearms 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  these  respective 
cities.  Obviously  these  communities  felt  the 
need  for  this  protection  or  they  would  not 
nave  passed  the  necessary  bills.  Yet  these 
measures  are  at  best  halfway  methods  of 
control.  Illegal  acquUltlon  of  weapons  from 
other  neighborhoods  can  be  expected  to 
thwart  their  effectiveness. 

These  cities  are  to  be  complimented  for 
trying  to  reduce  the  easy  availability  of 
weapons,  but  gun  registration  is  an  issue  of 
national  concern  requiring  implementation 
at  the  federal  and  state  levels.  Pennsyl- 
vania's own  gun  registration  bill  Is  dormant 
to  the  state  Legislature.  Federal  registration 
Ues  In  the  Indefinite  future.  The  proepect 
for  passage  of  either  state  or  federal  bills  Is 
slight  without  an  Increase  In  popular  pres- 
sure. 

(From  the  Hackensaek   (N.J.)    Record.  Aug. 

13.  1968] 

Local  Conteols  Ca;i  Hklp 

Where  the  United  States  Congress  and  the 
River  Vale  Township  Committee  failed  may- 
be the  City  of  Passaic  can  succeed. 

Mayor  Plnck  of  Passaic  flrst  announced 
publicly  that  he  Intended  to  Introduce  a 
really  tough  gun  control  ordinance.  There 
were  protests.  Now  the  unanimous  City 
Council  has  expressed  support  for  the  legis- 
lation. The  protests  are  a  little  louder. 

The  ordinance  is  to  be  introduced  this 
coming  Thursday  night.  In  River  Vale  the 
Township  Committee  got  past  that  stage  due 
in  part  to  absence  of  one  committeeman. 
The  River  Vale  ordinance  was  killed  3-2  after 
the  subsequent  public  hearldg.  It  was  stormy. 

The  signs  In  Passaic  are  more  promising. 
The  present  Passaic  Council  was  elected  last 
year  to  a  4-year  term.  That  means  there  will 
be  no  regular  election  for  the  members  of 
the  council  to  face  xintll  1971. 

This  provides  time  that  neither  Congress 
nor  the  River  Vale  Committee  had.  All  the 
Representatives  face  the  electorate  this  fall, 
and  in  River  Vale  two  members  of  the  6- 
man  Township  Committee  are  elected  each 
year. 

Such  considerations  may  be  philosophically 
Irrelevant  to  the  question  whether  we  should 
have  gun  controls  that  really  control,  but 
men  in  elective  ofllce  sometimes  don't  think 
so.  And  a  crowd  of  100  or  200  at  a  meeting 
is  impressive,  even  when  100  or  200  votes 
aren't  very  many  at  an  election. 

The  Passaic  plan  Is  like  the  one  defeated 
In  River  Vale.  It  would  call  for  registration 
of  all  guns  In  the  city  and  provide  that  any 
resident  henceforth  needs  a  municipal  per- 
mit to  buy  a  gun. 

The  opponents  of  gun  controls  don't  like 
such  measures,  but  they  do  make  sense.  Tlie 
members  of  the  Passaic  Council  are  acting 
courageously  in  the  public  Interest  In  back- 
ing the  strong  ordinance  proposed  by  Mayor 
Pmck. 

Of  course  municipal  controls  are  not 
enough,  any  more  than  municipal  pollution 
controls  are  enough.  But  Passaic  could  make 
a  start,  and  Passaic's  officials  are  to  be  com- 
mended and  supported  for  their  willingness 
to  do  what  a  municipal  governing  body  can 
do.  They're  going  to  have  an  audience  a  lot 
bigger  than  Passaic. 

[From  the  Bristol    (Va.)    Vlrginla- 
Tenneesean.  July  27.  1968] 

CONCBESS    iGNOaXS    A    VtTAL    CHALI.XNCX 

The  House,  buckling  under  pressure  main- 
ly from  the  powerful  gun  lobby,  on  Wednes- 
day passed  a  watered  down  gun  control  bill. 

But  already  by  Tuesday  night  a  violent 
outburst  In  Cleveland  had  left  10  dead  and 
19  wounded  In  three  hours  of  sniper  flre. 

Obviously.  If  the  House  and  Senate  had 
already  passed  and  the  President  had  signed 
Into  law,  the  strongest  gun  control  legisla- 


tion conceivable,  It  would  probably  have  had 
no  effect  on  the  Negro  snipers  in  Cleveland. 

But  the  tragedy  Is  that  under  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  and  awaiting  action  by 
the  Senate  in  September,  there  isn't  much 
to  deter  more  snipers — Negro  or  white — 
from  arming  themselves  and  firing  at  will. 

The  House  bill  would  Impose  restrictions 
for  the  mall  order  sales  of  rifles,  shotguns 
and  ammunition  as  companions  to  the  re- 
striction of  mall  order  sales  of  handguns 
provided  in  the  recently  enacted  crime  con- 
trol act. 

Also,  the  House  bill  restricts  the  over-the- 
coimter  sale  of  guns  to  nonresidents  who 
do  not  live  In  a  bordering  state — but  even 
that  provision  Is  riddled  with  loopholes. 

Under  a  last  minute  amendment  tacked 
onto  the  bill,  a  non-resident  can  buy  a 
gun  over-the-counter  by  signing  an  aflBda- 
vlt  to  the  effect  that  his  own  weapon  hss 
been  stolen,  lost,  or  Is  inoperative  and  the 
dealer  will  then  notify  the  purchaser's  po- 
lice department  of  the  sale. 

The  House  would  have  been  wise  to  scrap 
the  whole  section  on  over-the-counter  sales 
rather  than  tack  on  a  provision  which  m- 
vltes  vrldespread  violation. 

Where  the  bUl  falls — and  why  there  Is  still 
nothing  to  deter  more  sniper  flre  qr  more 
domestic  gun  violence— Is  In  the  fact  It  does 
nothing  to  limit  the  circulation  or  accessi- 
bility of  guns. 

There  Is  little  reason  to  expect  that  the 
Senate  will  do  more  and  the  final  gun  legis- 
lation enacted  Into  law  will  amount  to  noth- 
ing more  than  empty  motions  on  the  part  of 
Congress. 

We  have  never  advocated  and  still  don't 
that  the  nation  should  be  disarmed,  but 
throuph  the  experience  of  several  violent 
summers  and  ever  splrallng  crime  rates,  it  Is 
obvious  that  a  segment  of  our  society  should 
be  disarmed. 

Realistically,  a  strong  gun  control  bill 
would  not  make  It  Impossible  for  the  would- 
be  sniper,  the  airplane  hijacker,  the  bank 
robber,  or  any  other  criminal  to  get  a  gun. 

3ut  a  strong  bill  would  make  It  more  diffi- 
cult and  that  is  about  all  we  could  hope  for. 
For  Instance  mall  order  sales  should  not  be 
restricted  but  banned:  registration  and  li- 
censing should  be  required  of  all  gun  own- 
ers because,  regardless  of  the  arguments  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association,  this  would 
not  lead  to  mass  disarmament:  and  over- 
the-counter  sales  of  guns  should  hinge  on 
the  purchaser's  intention  In  buying  the 
weapon  and  the  Intention  should  be  part  of 
the  vital  Information  on  the  registration 
form. 

None  of  these  provisions  are  included 
In  the  House  bill.  We  can  only  hope  the 
Senate  will  rise  above  tremendous  pressure 
but  that  is  doubtful. 

Meanwhile.  Congress  so  far  has  done  noth- 
ing to  protect  the  nation  from  the  insanity 
of  too  many  guns  which  are  too  easy  to 
obtain. 

[Prom  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser, 

July  18.  1968] 

NuMBES  or  MUBOEXS  Shows  Ubgent  Need  of 

GoN  Laws 

Some  of  the  most  determined  opponents  of 
proposed  gun  control  laws  seem  to  base  their 
opposition  on  at  least  two  misconceptions : 

1.  That  registration  and  licensing  of  guns 
would  be  the  first  step  toward  confiscating 
them,  as  Hitler  did  in  Germany. 

2.  That  criminals  would  violate  the  laws 
and  murders  would  continue  eis  usual. 

Certainly  there  is  no  more  justification  for 
njMHimiTig  that  American  officials  want  to  con- 
fiscate guns  than  there  is  to  think  they 
would  launch  a  cam.paign  of  conquest  and 
persecution,  as  Hitler  did. 

Resort  to  this  absurd  comparison  demon- 
strates the  weakness  of  arguments  against 
gun  control  legislation. 


There  Is  no  comparison  between  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  maniac 
Hitler.  Nor  Is  there  any  comparison  between 
Hitler  and  any  man  on  the  national  political 
scene  who  by  the  widest  stretch  o»  the  Imagi- 
nation might  become  president. 

The  argument  that  some  future  American 
dictator  might  use  the  registration  of  guns  as 
a  means  of  confiscating  them  has  no  validity 
whatever  in  the  light  of  present  or  foresee- 
able conditions. 

Other  countries  besides  Germany  have  had 
strict  gun  control  laws  and  have  not  used 
them  as  a  means  of  moving  In  to  confiscate 
any  weapons. 

Those  advancing  the  Nazi  confiscation  ar- 
gument seem  to  forget  that  a  great  many 
high  state  and  federal  officials  are  sportsmen 
Who  own  guns  and  use  them  for  hunting. 

It's  not  likely  that  they  would  ever  favor 
any  proposal  for  confiscation. 

There  is  no  logical  justification  either  for 
the  argument  that  gun  control  laws  would 
he  violated  by  the  criminals  and  therefore 
they  should  not  be  enacted. 

No  doubt  every  criminal  law  has  been  vio- 
lated at  some  time.  A  great  many  of  them, 
including  those  against  murder,  are  violated 
every  day. 

But  that  Is  no  reason  for  not  having  laws 
against  assault,  robbery  or  murder. 

The  more  violence  there  is,  the  more  need 
of  stricter  laws  against  It. 

Certainly  the  average  of  125  murders  a 
week  during  1966  and  the  121  homicides  and 
40  suicides  during  the  week  ended  July  14 
justify  some  means  of  trying  to  reduce  vio- 
lent deaths. 

The  urgent  need  of  regulations  to  prevent 
weapons  from  getting  Into  the  hands  of  reck- 
less people  was  made  clear  by  the  trivial  na- 
ture of  some  of  the  arguments  leading  to 
kllUngs. 

In  one  case  two  women  were  arguing  over 
a  dish  of  Ice  cream.  In  another  two  men 
argued  over  what  records  to  play  on  a  tavern 
juke  box. 

The  number  of  suicides  also  justifies  legis- 
lation to  keep  flrearms  away  from  the  men- 
tally unstable. 

The  sole  purpose  of  licensing  for  the  pur- 
chase of  guns  Is  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  Irresponslbles  such  as  alcoholics, 
dope  addicts,  criminals  and  the  mentally  111. 

The  primary  purpose  of  registration  Is  to 
enable  officers  to  trace  a  firearm  with  which 
a  crime  has  been  committed.  The  registra- 
tion fee  should  be  large  enough  only  to  cover 
the  cost.  It  should  not  be  large  enough  to 
work  a  hardship  even  on  those  owning  a 
ntunber  of  guns. 

Extensive  efforts  have  been  made  for  years 
to  try  to  reduce  deaths  from  automobile  ac- 
cidents. There  is  no  vaUd  reason  why  fair 
legislation  should  not  be  enacted  to  reduce 
kllUngs  with  flrearms. 

The  experience  of  other  countries  and  of 
states  In  this  country  where  controls  exist 
Indicates  that  proposed  laws  would  material- 
ly help  without  causing  anyone  serious  In- 
convenience. 

[Prom   the   Honolulu    (Hawaii)    Advertiser, 

July  24,  1968] 

The  Fight  Wm.  Go  On 

That  Congress  now  apparently  will  refuse 
to  adopt  significant  gun  controls  at  this  ses- 
sion does  not  weaken  the  case  for  such 
controls. 

The  fact  Is,  gun  control  legislation  has 
been  done  In  by  the  National  Rlfie  Associa- 
tion lobby,  using  specious  arguments. 

In  the  first  fiush  after  the  assassination 
Of  Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  It  appeared  that 
aroused  public  opinion  might  at  last  impel 
CoiLgress  to  act. 

But  the  NRA's  counter-campaign  was  all 
too  effective.  Now  with  Congress  hastening 
to  adjourn  and  the  presidential  campaign 
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at  a  sporting  goods  store,  went  Into  Central 
Park  and  shot  six  innocent  people. 

The  necessity  (or  a  license  before  purchase 
would  eliminate  these  "impulse"  killings. 

As  a  way  of  controlling  civil  violence.  At 
least  some  use  of  firearms  in  rioU  could  not 
have  occurred  if  the  individuals  involved 
bad  bad  to  stop  to  get  a  permit  to  buy 
weapons.  Moreover,  many  of  those  who  were 
arrested  with  guns  during  disorders  would 
not  have  been  able  to  obtain  permlta  l>e- 
cause  of  prior  criminal  records. 

What  Fonctiom  Has  a  Pistol? 

Can  w«  talk  about  guiu  without  emotion? 
As  though  we  neither  bated  them  nor  loved 
them  but  were  Just  evaluating  them?  Let's 
try. 

What  we  really  want  to  talk  about  U  the 
smallest  member  of  the  family:  the  pUtol. 
A  well-made  automatic  or  revolver  is  a  beau- 
tiful little  machine.  Ito  works  are  as  precise 
and  smoothly  operating  as  those  of  a  clock. 
It  has  the  grace  of  pure  utility:  small  enough 
to  hold  in  one  hand,  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand easily  an  explosion  that  can  fire  a 
slug  through  a  thick  board.  It's  an  efficient 
IttUe  mlasUe  launcher  that  gives  a  feeling 
of  heady  power  to  any  man. 

Why  should  anyone  own  one?  It's  a  terri- 
ble hunting  piece.  Ita  accuracy  falls  off  so 
rapidly  that  at  only  a  few  yards  It's  no  mateb 
for  a  rifle.  How  about  protecting  the  home 
from  burglars?  Many  police  experts  will  ad- 
vise against  getting  in  a  shooting  mateb  with 
a  nut  who  thinks  he's  entered  an  empty 
house,  but  if  you  really  want  a  formidable 
edge  on  him  use  a  shotgun.  Nobody  argues 
with  a  shotgun  at  short  range. 

A  pistol  has  only  one  function:  to  kill 
people.  Ignore  for  the  moment  target  shoot- 
ing— that's  only  practicing  for  the  real  func- 
tion. Moat  of  us  who  own  pistols  aren't  going 
to  carry  out  their  piirpoee,  but  that  doesn't 
change  it.  A  pistol  Is  a  short-range  weapon 
that  can  be  easily  carried  and  even  bidden 
but  which  provides  the  ultimate  In  defense 
or  offense:  death. 

What  If  platals  were  denied  everyone  except 
thcee  persons  charged  by  law  with  defending 
the  rest  of  us?  WoiUd  you  really  be  any  more 
at  tbe  mercy  of  an  armed  criminal  than  you 
already  are?  Unless  you  are  quite  vmusual, 
you  don't  have  your  pistol  with  you  when 
the  mugger  assaulta  you  anyway.  In  the 
house  at  night  you  can  have  a  far  more 
effective  rifle  or  shotgun  handy  If  you're 
Jumpy. 

Would  such  a  denial  stop  assassinations, 
murders,  suicides,  sUckupe?  Of  course  not. 
Three  of  the  four  assassinations  that  started 
all  the  discussion  were  done  with  rifles.  And 
millions  of  the  pistols  now  afloat  woxild  con- 
tinue to  circulate  In  the  wrong  hands.  But 
suppose  some  system  of  phasing  out  private 
ownership  of  pistols  were  established:  say  a 
five-year  period  during  which  owners  would 
be  paid  a  fair  price  of  each  weapon  turned 
In,  after  which  possession  wotUd  be  Illegal. 

Not  much  change  would  take  place  Im- 
mediately in  the  frequency  of  armed  crlmee. 
There  might,  however,  be  a  dramatic  reduc- 
tion In  the  number  of  accldente  such  as  the 
ones  In  which  children  are  shot  playing 
with  those  deadly,  compelling  little  ma- 
chines. Iliere  might  even  be  a  considerable 
drop  In  the  kind  of  passion  murder  that 
takes  place  only  because  a  quick,  easy  killer 
la  available  during  the  moment  of  white 
heat. 

And  some  day — ^maybe  in  60  years,  maybe 
in  100 — it  might  come  to  be  almost  obscexie 
to  own  a  pistol  aa  it  la  today  in  England 
and  many  other  countries.  In  such  a  time 
the  IMS  statistics  of  armed  crime  would  be 
so  shocking  as  to  seem  almost  unbelievable. 
So  we  might  be  doing  for  generatloiu  ahead  a 
service  we  can't  do  for  ourselves. 


And  we  could  sUil  go  hunting  with  the 
boys  and  still  guarantee  as  well  as  we  ever 
could  the  security  of  our  homes. 

(From  the  Daytona  Beach    (Fla.)   Journal- 

Sun-News,  Aug.  17,  1968] 

BxsToax  Law,  Oaosa? 

A  child  was  murdered  in  Fort  Lauderdale 

the  other  day  because  an  obviously  irrational 

man  bad  obtained  access  to  a  gim.  He  called 

police  to  say  he  had  killed  two  others  and 

plazmed  to  kill  more.  He  pleaded  with  the 

police  to  stop  him,  but  he  wouldn't  say 

where  be  was. 

So  gun  conunltted  violence  goes  on  while 
Congress  Is  In  recees  probably  llstonmg  to 
coiuUtuente  doing  a  lot  of  talking  about  "law 
and  order." 

Well,  let's  do  talk  about  law  and  order  for 
a  bit. 

British  style  law  and  order. 
In  London — a  city  of  eight  million  people- 
there  have  been  fewer  murders  in  the  last  20 
years  than  there  were  in  New  Tork  City  in 
1967  alone. 

This  nation's  urban  crime  rate  Is  climb- 
ing  at  the  rate  of  17  percent  a  year.  Crimes 
in  all  of  Oreat  Britain  are  30  percent  lower 
than  our  national  rate.  In  London  the  rate 
actually  dropped  3  percent  last  year  over  the 
year  before. 

Why  sucb  a  difference? 
We  know  from  experience  that  guns  count 
In  the  moimtlng  crime  rate  In  tbe  U.S.  There 
were  more  than  110,000  gun  crimes,  from 
armed  robbery  to  mtirder,  in  tbe  U.S.  in  1966. 
The  nxunber  was  more  than  133,000  in  1967. 
Here,  in  our  hodgepodge  system,  21  states 
do  not  require  a  license  to  carry  a  handgun: 
28  states  require  no  license  to  sell  guns  and 
31  states  have  no  prohibition  against  carry- 
ing a  concealed  weapon. 

In  Oreat  Britain  there  were  30  gun  murders 
in  1966  as  compared  to  our  6,653  that  year. 
Oreat   Britain   has   a   national   law,   very 
strict,  on  the  selling  and  acquiring  of  guns. 
Oreat  Britain  leads  tbe  way  in  another  re- 
spect, too. 

Ita  policemen  do  not  carry  guns.  Scotland 
Yard  believes  that  carrying  and  using  weap- 
ons has  the  effect  of  stirring  resentment  in 
communities — a  belief  that  has  been  pretty 
well  proved  In  the  ghettos  in  this  country. 
Of  course,  a  policy  like  this  depends  upon  a 
rigidly  enforced  gun  control  law. 

Scotland  Yard  also  believes  in  establishing 
good  rapport  between  ita  "bobbies"  and  the 
public.  Their  uniforms  depersonalize  tbe 
wearers  and  Invoke  respect  for  their  profes- 
sion. They  pound  tbe  beat  in  London,  min- 
gling with  tbe  people,  while  here  the  trend 
has  been  for  police  to  prowl  the  communi- 
ties in  cars,  silently  looking  for  suspicious 
looking  persons. 

Says  a  criminologist  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics:  "British  i>oUce  have  a 
knack  for  becoming  part  of  tbe  crowd  stnd 
working  with  it  rather  than  against  It  to  pre- 
vent violence." 

Here,  the  president  of  New  York's  Patrol- 
men'a  Benevolent  Aaan.  told  the  group's  29.- 
000  members  thU  week  to  begin  getting  really 
tough  with  youths  who  engage  In  protest 
demonstrations — thereby  greatly  endanger- 
ing the  efforta  at  gaining  new  respect  for  au- 
thority that  Mayor  John  Xilndaay  and  Police 
Conunlasloner  Howard  I/Sary  had  been  mak- 
ing. 

Let's  continue  with  looking  at  law  and 
order  and  take  a  look  at  police  stations  and 
tbe  oourte. 

Acroes  tbe  UjB.,  these  cogs  In  the  system  of 
law  and  order  are  mostly  dreary  places.  A 
chief  of  the  Institute  of  Criminology  at  Bri- 
tain's Cambridge  University  vlsite  in  tbU 
country  often  and  has  seen  police  stations 
and  courtrooms.  He  recently  commented: 
"You  would  at  least  expect  tbe  fioor  to  be  as 
clean  as  FUtb  Ave." 
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London's  Old  BaUey  courthouse  always  Is 
spotleae  and  polished.  Ita  marble  halU  glis- 
ten; its  richly  grained  wood  gleams.  Inside, 
robed  and  bewlgged  Judges  and  barristers 
evoke  a  sense  of  awe.  Rigidly,  these  servante 
of  justice  guard  the  righte  of  all  accused. 

Do  you  ever  hear  of  a  British  Judge  In- 
volved in  a  scandal? 

Here,  not  long  ago,  a  CaUfomla  Judge  was 
bearing  and  deciding  cases  while  be  himself 
was  under  indictment. 

The  theme  of  politics  this  year  is  going 
to  be  loud  on  the  theme  of  "law  and  order," 
demanding  that  It  be  "restored." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  really  is  that  It  has 
been  decaying  for  a  long  time  because  we 
have  been  going  at  it  the  wrong  way. 

[From  tbe  Parsons  (Ksn.)  Sun,  July  3,  1968] 
DCAD    AS    Evxs 

A  hall  of  buUeta  from  a  smper's  gun  on 
a  Bronx  street,  fired  without  warning  and 
for  no  apparent  reason,  killed  three  persons 
and  wounded  a  fourth. 

The  National  Rifle  Assn.  should  be  happy. 
For  all  of  ita  recent  fears,  the  Bronx  mad- 
man's action  showed  that  gtms  still  can 
shoot  people  dead.  The  NRA  may  have  been 
concerned  on  that  point. 

If  doubts  had  been  growing  In  the  fear- 
ridden  NRA's  mind,  however,  they  can  be 
laid  aside  on  another  subject. 

The  NRA's  gun  lobby  is  doing  ita  own 
smooth  Job  In  Washington  again.  Despite 
the  biggest  outpouring  of  spontaneous  pub- 
lic protesta  yet,  the  NRA  cranked  up  the  cor- 
respendence  machine  and  Is  overwhelming 
Congress  with  anti-regulation  mall. 

Thus  Congress  U  weakening  meaningful 
regulation,  tooth  by  tooth,  and  when  final 
legislation  Is  enacted  it  will  be  completely 
without  bite. 

Another  assassination  or  two  may  be  re- 
quired for  renewed  public  indignation,  ex- 
pressed in  an  outpouring  of  protests  to 
Washington,  plus  a  few  more  snipers  operat- 
ing almleaaly  In  Texas  or  the  Bronx. 

Until  then  Congress  is  content  to  op- 
erate as  a  puppet  of  the  National  Rifie  Assn., 
and  Ita  super-Inflated  propaganda  mill  while 
tolerance  for  violence  continues  without 
check. 

[From  the  Qulncy   (Mass.)    Patriot  Ledger, 

July  29,  1968] 

Wkak  Gt7K  Bnx 

Those  critics  of  Congress  who  label  the 
legislature  "xmresponslve"  exercise  remark- 
able restraint  In  their  language. 

Tbe  House  of  Representatives  has  suc- 
ceeded In  thwarting  completely  the  will  of 
the  people  on  the  subject  of  gun  control. 

As  passed  last  week  by  the  House,  tbe  Ad- 
ministration's firearms  control  bill  was  some- 
thing that  pro-gun  forces  said  they  could 
"Uve  with." 

More  likely  It  Is  a  bill  which  "tens  of 
thousands  of  Americans  can  die  with,"  sug- 
gested Rep.  Charles  S.  Joeleon,  D-NJ.  "Tills 
bill  U  far  too  weak." 

Tbe  bUl  does  not  require  gun  reglstraUon 
or  licensing  of  owners.  It  exempta  from  a 
mall  order  ban  to  curb  interstate  sales  of 
ffag  guns  an  arm  of  tbe  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation, tbe  chief  lobbying  force  behind  the 
bill's  crippling  amendmenta. 

Incredibly,  the  emasculated  bill  passed  by 
a  vote  of  304  to  118.  This  despite  the  greateat 
flood  of  congressional  mall  to  hit  Capitol 
Hill  In  many  years.  The  mall,  aroused  by  the 
assassination  of  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
amounted  to  more  than  a  million  letters  in 
recent  weeks  caUlng  for  stlSer  g\in  curbs. 

"The  National  Rifle  Association."  com- 
mented Rep.  Emanuel  Celler,  D-N.Y..  "Is  so 
Insidious,  so  insistent,  that  they  seem  to 
prevaU." 

It  la  tbe  duty  of  all  congressmen  to  act  in 
the  best  Interesta  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 


not  In  the  best  Interesta  of  some  particular 
vested  interest.  Representatives  who  refuse 
to  support  meaningful  control  of  firearms, 
despite  the  flood  of  favorable  mall,  are  simply 
not  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  an  effective  gun  bill 
to  be  passed.  Senate  action  on  the  bill  has 
yet  to  come.  Action  will  not  begm  until  after 
Labor  Day  since  Congress  will  recess  next 
week  for  the  national  political  conventions. 

There  is  still  time  for  voters  to  demand  the 
bill  they  asked  for,  and  not  a  bill  the  NRA 
"can  live  with." 

(From   the   Fort   Myers    (Fla.)    News-Press, 

July  28,  19681 

Making  Violxncx  Less  Deadlt 

A   man  was  killed  on   Anderson   Avenue 

Sunday.  He  was  only  36.  He  was  killed  with 

a  gim.  Another  man  pulled  out  a  pistol  and 

shot  him  to  death,  apparently  because  of  a 

grudge. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  about  this.  It 
happens  all  the  time,  even  in  cities  as  small 
as  Port  Myers.  The  story  rated  five  Inches 
of  space  on  Page  2  of  yesterday  morning's 
paper. 

If  it  had  been  made  more  difficult  by  law 
for  tbe  assailant  to  buy  and  own  a  gun, 
would  the  victim  have  been  killed  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  grudge?  Maybe  he  would.  Maybe 
the  assailant  would  have  stolen  a  gun  to 
kill  him  with;  maybe  he  would  have  used  a 
knife,  a  batobet,  a  lead  pipe,  or  his  bare 
hands.  But  the  chances  are  otherwise.  The 
chances  are  that  If  this  gun  hadn't  been 
so  handy,  the  vlctlzn  would  have  been  alive 
today  and  tbe  assailant  would  not  be  facing 
a  murder  charge. 

Statistics  show  this.  Franklin  E.  Zlmring, 
assistant  professor  of  law  at  the  University 
of  Ctilcago,  studied  more  than  1.400  homi- 
cides and  22,000  assaults  recorded  during 
1966,  1966  and  1967  by  the  Chicago  PoUce 
Department.  His  findings  showed  that:  No 
lees  than  78  per  cent  of  all  killing  resulted 
from  quarrels  based  on  domestic  problems, 
liquor,  sex,  ete.  The  gun  and  the  knife  were 
Interchangeable  weapons  for  persons  who  re- 
sorted to  violence  to  settle  personal  argu- 
menta.  Some  70  per  cent  of  all  gun  homi- 
cides resulted  from  a  single  wound,  although 
a  "single-minded  Intent  to  kill"  should 
prompt  the  attacker  to  Insure  his  result  by 
multiple  wounding.  Knife  attaclu  resulted 
in  more  multiple  woundlngs  than  gun  at- 
taclcs,  yet  there  were  five  times  as  many 
killings  by  gun  as  by  knife.  Therefore  it 
must  be  concluded  that  stricter  gun  control 
would  reduce  tbe  ntunber  of  homicides. 

On  Page  3  of  the  paper  yesterday  morn- 
ing there  were  two  other  stories  about  guns. 
A  drunk,  driven  home  by  a  cab  driver,  went 
into  his  house,  emerged  with  a  pistol  and 
fired  several  shots.  Mercifully,  no  one  was 
killed  before  police  disarmed  him.  Two  little 
boys,  10  and  12,  were  picked  up  at  a  ham- 
burger stand  when  one  was  found  to  be  car. 
rylng  a  pistol — a  loaded  pistol.  Again,  merci- 
fully, no  one  was  killed.  But  the  potential  for 
tragedy  was  there  in  both  cases. 

Oiui  control  laws  cannot  eliminate  crime, 
violence  and  recldessness,  of  course.  Noljody 
claims  that  they  can.  But  they  certainly 
can  make  crime,  violence  and  recklessness 
considerably  leas  deadly. 

[From  the  Champaign  (HI.)  Courier,  Aug.  2, 

1968] 

Ah  UKOiOAinzxD  Majoritt 

Apparently  the  only  hope  of  getting  strong 
national  gun  controls  is  the  creation  of  a 
permanent  organisation  which  can  compete 
with  the  National  Rifle  AssodaUon. 

TbiB  seems  true  after  following  the  recent 
gun-control  debate  In  the  Bovme  of  Repre- 
sentatives whUfli  ended  with  the  passage  of 
a  watered-doiwn  bUl  that  prohlblta  the  Inter- 
state sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns. 


Tbe  bill,  passed  last  week,  now  goes  to  the 
Senate  where  final  action  Is  not  expected  un- 
til September.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  approved  a  similar  bill. 

Immediately  after  tbe  assaaslnatlon  of  Sen. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  there  was  an  outpouring 
of  mall  to  Congress  demanding  strong  gun 
controls.  It  seemed  at  the  time  that  a  strong 
national  bill  Including  registration  of  guns 
and  the  licensing  of  gun  owners  could  easily 
pass  both  houses  of  Congress. 

Soon  the  flood  of  letters  and  telegrams 
subsided,  and  tbe  mail  campaign  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  brought  a  rising  tide 
of  pressure  on  Congress.  ~" 

President  Johnson  had  called  for  a  strong 
firearms  bill,  and  mustered  the  administra- 
tion forces  belilnd  It. 

Former  powerf  \il  opponenta  of  gun  controls 
such  as  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield,  majority  leader, 
switched  and  became  backers  of  strong  gun 
control  legislation. 

Col.  John  H.  Glenn  Jr.,  the  first  American 
to  orbit  tbe  earth,  and  a  close  friend  of  both 
John  and  Robert  Kennedy,  was  named  head 
of  a  nationwide  Emergency  Committee  for 
Oun  Control. 

All  of  this  national  sentiment  and  activity 
soon  Bucctunbed  to  tbe  well-oiled,  poUtlcal 
pressure  machine  of  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation. 

Inertia  soon  overcame  the  unorganized  let- 
ter writers  who  wanted  strong  gun  controls 
and  no  one  got  them  again  to  take  pen  in 
band — at  least  not  many  of  them. 

The  House  killed  • 'registration  of  guns" 
and  "licensing  of  owners"  proposals  by  bet- 
ter ttian  two-to-one  margliis. 

The  only  hope  for  strong  gun  controls,  it 
does  seem,  is  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
gun-control  organization  with  Its  own  lobby- 
Ista  such  as  the  NRA  has. 

A  bit  of  famlUar  advice  seems  appropriate 
for  anti-gun  backers.  It's  time  to  "Plgbt  fire, 
with  fire." 

(From  the  Champaign  (lU.)  Courier, 
Aug.  1, 1968] 
Ban  on  Combat  Asms  Shottu)  Be  Continued 
In   September,    1963.   the   Department   of 
Defense  halted  the  sale  of  svuplus  military 
weapons  to  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

The  ban  came  after  the  Pentagon  discov- 
ered that  a  sheriff  in  one  Southern  locality 
with  a  population  of  15,300  has  purchased 
197  pistols,  85  shotguns,  and  5,000  rlfies. 

Now,  the  Defense  Department  is  attempt- 
ing to  persuade  Congress  to  kill  an  amend- 
ment which  would  require  the  Pentagon  to 
again  sell  surpltis  weapons  and  other  excess 
military  eqtUpment  to  state  and  local  law 
enforcement  and  fireflghtlng  agencies  for 
riot  control  purposes. 

The  amendment  in  question,  tied  to  the 
House  version  of  the  defense  authorization 
bill,  would  direct  tbe  Pentagon  to  make  sucb 
sales  at  the  request  of  the  state  governors 
or  any  state  officials  the  governors  designate. 
Its  language  is  broad  enough  to  require  the 
sale  of  sucb  major  items  as  tanks  and  ar- 
mored personnel  carriers,  as  well  as  machine 
guns. 

Already  approved  by  the  House,  the  amend- 
ment is  being  considered  by  a  House-Senate 
conference  commlt'fee  to  reconcile  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
the  defense  authorization  bills. 

The  argument  for  the  amendment  Is  eco- 
nomic: that  state  and  local  agencies  are 
forced  to  buy  weapons  commercially  at  more 
than  twice  the  government  surplus  cost. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  wrong  with  this 
amendment. 

First,  some  of  the  types  of  weapons  cov- 
ered— tanlES  and  machine  guns,  for  exam- 
ple— are  unsuitable  for  use  in  riot  control. 
The  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders,  headed  by  former 
Illinois  goveruor  Otto  Kemer  makes  this 
clear: 
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the  evidence, 
convert    our 
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thirds  of  all 
bertes  committed 


"The  OommlaBloi  i  believes  that  equipping 
civil  police  with  I  utomatlc  rifles,  machine 
guna,  and  other  w«  ipona  of  maatlve  and  in- 
dlacrlmlnate  lethal  ty  la  not  warranted  by 
.  .  .  '79  should  not  attempt  to 
poU(  e  Into  combat  troops 
equli^Md  for  wbanlwarfare." 

In  addition,  the  Amendment  would  crsat* 
a  vast  sales  progn  n  which  woiild  be  very 
difficult  to  adequa'  ely  control  and  admla* 
later  because  of  1 »  mandatory  languags, 
broad  provisions,  ar  i  the  ability  of  state  gov- 
ernors to  delegate  lo  iver-ranklng  offlelals  their 
authority  to  requn  t  sales  and  to  designate 
the  type  of  equlpmi  nt  wanted. 

These  officials  mliht.  In  practice,  delsgate 
their  authority  di  >wn  to  dty  aiMl  town 
mayors,  police  chlel  i.  and  sheriffs.  In  view  of 
the  less-than-profei  slonal  standards  of  some 
local  law  enforce  nent  agencies,  surplus 
weapons  should  n<  t  be  made  avaUable  as 
easily  as  the  amendJ  nent  Is  question  provides. 

Few,  if  any,  offen  ive  weapons — other  than 
tear  gas  or  the  like-  -would  be  of  much  legit- 
imate use  to  local  I  \w  enforcement  agencies. 
Even  at  bargain  prli  es,  such  weapons  are  un- 
necessary and  possll  ily  dangerous  as  well  as  a 
drain  on  the  local  bi  idgets. 

The  amendment  ihould  be  removed  txam 
the  bill  by  the  Sena  te. 

-AA-.-TyDINGS.  Mr.  President,  use  of 
guns  in  crime  is  t  te  No.  1  crime  problem 
we  face  in  this  N  Man.  The  FBI  reports 
that  guns  are  beii  ig  used  in  nearly  two- 
muj  ders  and  armed  rob- 
in this  country. 
The  stark  fact  1 1  that  gun  crime  is  out 
of  control  in  this  country.  According  to 
figures  released  .  ust  2  weeks  ago  by 
the  Federal  Bur  sau  of  Investigation, 
guns  were  used  in  7,600  murders.  52,000 
aggravated  assau  ts,  and  73.000  rob- 
beries in  America  last  year.  Today — in 
America — 21  of  o  ir  fellow  citlxens  will 
be  murdered  by  gu  a,  150  will  be  assaulted 
by  gun,  and  200  ^  rill  be  robbed  by  gun. 
Ninety-six  of  evey  himdred  police  of- 
ficers murdered  a  re  shot  by  gim-toting 
lawbreakers.  Com]  tared  to  1964,  the  gun 
murder  rate  has  in  :reased  47  percent,  ag- 
gravated assault  b  f  gun  is  up  76  percent, 
and  armed  robber  r  by  gim  is  up  58  per- 
cent. Quns  were  u  ed  in  63  percent  of  all 
murders  in  this  c(  untry  last  year.  Rifles 
and  shotgiins  wei  e  used  in  one  out  of 
every  four  gun  mu;  ders. 

The  gun  control  bill  which  we  are  now 
considering  provi(  es  important  protec- 
tions against  the  indiscriminate  inter- 
state sale  of  flrear  ns.  But  it  stops  at  the 
State  line.  It  provides  no  protection  to 
citizens  in  States  which  have  lax  gim 
laws.  In  this  esse  atial  respect,  S.  363S 
falls  severely  shor ;  of  the  need  and  de- 
mand of  the  American  people  for  protec- 
gun  crime  wave.  In 
several  respects,  a^  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
bill  now  reported  weakens  the  already 
limited  handgun  t  ale  measure  this  Con- 
gress enacted  as  part  of  the  omnibus 
crime  bill  of  1968. 

The  restrictions  on  interstate  gim  sales 
8.  3633  does  provic  e  are  important  If  any 
State's  gun  laws  ire  to  be  enforceable. 
As  long  as  any  clt  Ben  can  avoid  his  own 
State's  gun  law  by  nerely  resorting  to  the 
mail  or  traveling  '  o  a  neighboring  State 
with  lax  gun  law: ,  no  State  gim  law  is 
worth  the  paper  uj  on  which  it  is  written. 

But  what  of  a  S  «te  which  has  no  gun 
laws  to  protect  Ita  citizens?  What  about 
the  39  States  whi(  h  do  not  require  per- 


mits to  purchase 


concealed  weapons? 


What  about  the  18  States  which  do  not 
even  disqualify  felons  from  possessing 
guns?  What  of  the  35  States  which  have 
no  law  against  lunatics  owning  and 
using  guns?  Should  the  citizens  of  and 
visitors  to  these  States  have  no  protec- 
tion from  gun  crime? 

To  fill  tills  gaping  void  in  existing  gim 
law.  I  intend  at  the  appropriate  time  to 
call  up  my  amendment  to  this  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  registration. of  all  firearms  and 
licensing  of  all  firearms  and  ammunition 
users.  It  would  disqualify  felons,  drug 
addicts,  alcoholics,  mental  incompetents, 
and  Juveniles  from  owning  or  buying 
firearms,  but  would  in  no  way  Interfere 
with  or  significantly  inconvenience  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

This  amendment  would  put  primary 
responsibility  on  the  States  for  action, 
but  would  provide  a  minimum  floor  of 
Federal  protection  in  any  State  which 
does  not  act  to  protect  its  own  citizens 
from  gun  crime. 

The  criminal  element  in  America 
should  be  disarmed.  But  the  pending 
legislation,  S.  3633,  important  as  it  is 
regarding  firearms  sales,  simply  can- 
not do  the  Job  of  disarming  the  lawless. 
Only  a  system  of  registration  of  firearms 
and  licensing  of  firearms  users  can  as- 
sure that  criminals  who  possess  guns  will 
go  to  Jail. 

The  amendment  I  will  offer  will  disarm 
the  criminal  without  inconveniencing 
the  law  abiding. 

Mr.  E>ODD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  committee  amendments  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc  as  part  of  the  original  text. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  object 
to  considering  en  bloc  the  committee 
amendments  diluting  the  ammunition 
coverage  provisions,  diluting  the  stand- 
ards for  granting  dealers  licenses,  ex- 
empting licensed  ccdlectors,  and  giving 
special  privileges  to  residents  of  con- 
tiguous States. 

These  are  the  only  amendments  I  ob- 
ject to.  They  are  committee  amend- 
ments numbered  11  and  27  tJtirough  32, 
ammunition;  number  8,  15  through  18, 
20  through  22,  24  through  26,  34  through 
36,  38  through  39,  42  through  43,  46 
through  50,  and  56,  licensed  collectors; 
33,  the  contiguous  State  amendment; 
numbers  45  and  51,  referring  to  licensed 
dealers. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  Is  it  per- 
missible to  make  a  selective  objection 
of  this  kind,  not  embracing  all  amend- 
ments in  the  committee  reported  biU? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska that  objection  would  have  to  be 
made  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  that  all  committee  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc.  The  ob- 
jection has  been  heard,  and  the  Chair, 
without  directing  anyone  further,  would 
say  it  would  now  be  in  order  for  another 
unanimous-consent  request  to  be  made 
with  the  exclusions  that  have  been 
spelled  out  in  the  objection  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  to  be  excepted. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  if  there 
is  an  effort  to  make  that  kind  of  selec- 
tive request,  which  would  treat  part  of 
the  63  amendments  made  by  the  com- 
mittee as  original  text  and  not  the  bal- 
ance, there  would  be  a  disposition  on  my 
part  to  raise  an  objection  and  to  express 
it  in  the  proper  fashion. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  I  voted  with  li 
other  members  of  the  CcHnmittee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  report  the  bill  as  amended 
in  the  committee.  I  feel  it  is  my  duty 
to  do  so. 

As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
letter  perfect,  but  I  think  it  was  well 
worth  getting  on  the  floor  so  that  we 
could  all  discuss  the  matter. 

As  I  imderstand  the  situation,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  does  not  object 
to  my  unanimous-consent  request  ex- 
cept for  four  groups  of  amendments. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  can  make  progress  here,  and  I  hope 
that  there  will  be  no  objection  if  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent,  and  I  do  ask 
unanimous  consent,  that  except  for  those 
four  groups  of  amendments,  the  remain- 
ing amendments  be  considered  en  bloc  as 
part  of  the  original  text. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objection 
has  been  heard  to  the  first  unanimous- 
consent  request  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  now  makes  another  imani- 
mous-consent  request  to  exclude  the  four 
groups  of  amendments  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Permsylvania  has  objected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  other  Senators  are  also  interested 
in  this  point.  It  is  not,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  original  interest  on  my  part.  Be- 
cause those  other  Senators  are  not  pres- 
ent, I  would  be  constrained  to  object  if 
the  Senator  from  Cormectlcut  persists 
in  his  imanimous-consent  request  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  had  hoped 
that  would  not  happen.  I  do  not  think 
that  many  of  these  committee  amend- 
ments are  controversial  at  all. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  well  knows  what  is  involved.  It 
is  a  matter  of  burden  here.  What  Is 
printed  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  is  committee  judgment.  Those 
amendments  were  approved  in  the  com- 
mittee. In  fact,  they  were  supported  by 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  purpose  of  the  exception  plainly 
is  to  put  the  burden  of  the  adoption 
of  those  amendments  on  others  than 
those  who  favored  the  bill.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  favor  the  bill,  I  shall  vote  for  it 
unless  it  is  very  radically  changed.  So, 
it  is  a  matter  of  parliamentary  advan- 
tage. To  the  extent  that  it  Is  an  advan- 
tage to  one  side  to  have  it  one  way  and  an 
advantage  to  the  other  side  to  have  it 
another  way,  if  the  Senator  persists  in 
his  imanimous-consent  request,  I  shall 

object.  

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  is  before  the 
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Senate  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
objects. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
just  giving  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
a  chance  to  withdraw  his  request  at  this 
time  and  bring  it  up  at  another  time. 
But  if  he  chooses  not  to  do  that,  it  is 
all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  I  must 
make  the  unanimous- consent  request.  It 
is  my  desire  to  accommodate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska,  but  I 
think  this  is  one  way  we  can  make  prog- 
ress. 

The  Senator  says  I  voted  with  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  to  re- 
port the  bill.  I  did  so  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge it  was  not  Just  the  way  I  thought 
it  should  be.  I  have  been  in  this  body 
long  enough  to  know  one  seldom  gets 
anything  the  way  he  would  like  to  have  it. 
I  thought  it  was  the  best  way  to  get  the 
bill  on  the  floor. 

I  think  we  can  make  progress  here. 
The  Senator  objects,  but  I  think  it  is  my 
duty  to  make  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, and  I  make  it  at  this  time. 
I  do  so  to  make  the  Record  clear. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
have  the  Record  ccHnpletely  clear.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  very  solic- 
itous on  accoimt  of  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  He  well  remem- 
bers—and I  think  the  Presiding  Officer 
also  remembers — and  all  of  my  colleagues 
remember  that  I  made  my  statement  in 
the  form  of  a  courtesy  request  to  accom- 
modate Senators  who  are  not  present 
and  who  have  an  interest  in  the  matter. 
I  feel  a  duty  on  my  part  to  hold  the 
matter  open.  It  is  not  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  progress,  according  to 
the  kind  of  progress  that  any  particular 
Senator  wants  to  be  made,  but  there  are 
other  Senators  who  would  like  progress 
to  be  made,  according  to  the  definition 
of  that  word  as  they  have  in  their  minds. 
So  we  should  get  the  entire  Record 
straight.  I  believe  we  will  make  progress 
faster  if  we  do  not  resort  to  a  collision 
course  here  but,  rather,  to  a  course  of 
accommodation  and  agreement. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield, 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  believe  we  should  point 
out  that  many  of  the  amendments  in- 
cluded in  the  Senator's  unanimous-con- 
sent request  were  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee, either  unanimously  or  without 
objection,  after  long  and  full  discussion. 
Therefore,  if  they  are  objected  to  now, 
they  will  come  up  during  the  proceedings. 
That  would  perhaps  lengthen  the  pro- 
ceedings a  bit,  but  we  would  be  discuss- 
ing for  the  most  part,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  right,  a  number  of  amend- 
ments which  were  thrashed  out  and 
which  were  arrived  at  either  without  ob- 
jection or  by  unanimous  or  virtually 

unanimous  approval.        

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  renewed 
his  unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
commiteee  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc,  exclusive  of  the  four  groups  of 
amendments  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  objected.  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  object,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  objects. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  By  that  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  a  renewal  of  such  a  request 
at  some  later  time,  preferably  tomorrow, 
would  necessarily  be  met  with  the  same 
response  on  my  part.  After  all,  as  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  properly 
points  out,  most  of  the  committee 
amendments  were  agreed  to  unanimous- 
ly by  the  committee,  including  those  to 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  now 
objects.  _ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  legiEdatlve  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  Itae  3.  after  the  word  "the" 
strllce  out  "  'State  Firearms  Control  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1988'."  And  Insert  "  'Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  laes'." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
amendment  called  up  for  consideration 
at  this  time?  _ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendments  are  presented 
automatically  and  must  be  considered 
before  any  floor  amendments  are  in  or- 
der. The  clerk,  at  this  stage,  has  reported 
the  first  committee  amendment  for  ac- 
tion thereon. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hartke  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  RULE  OP 
aERMANENESSS 

Mr.  YOUNa  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
recognized  to  speak  briefly,  notwith- 
standing the  rule  of  germaneness. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORE  ON  MAYOR  DALEY 
Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
many  things  have  been  said  and  many 
charges  made  on  both  sides  of  the  con- 
troversy regarding  the  brutahty  dis- 
played by  some  of  the  Chicago  police 
during  the  disturbances  which  occurred 
while  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion met.  In  my  view,  the  police  brutality 
in  Chicago  was  shameful  and  revolting  to 
all  Americans,  not  only  to  those  who 
watched  what  was  taking  place  on  their 
television  screens,  but  also  to  those  of 
us  who  were  delegates  at  the  conven- 
tion and  observed  what  took  place  in 
public  parks  and  on  the  sidewalks  close 
to  our  hotels. 

No  one  questions  that  law  and  order 
must  be  maintained.  The  difficulty  is 
there  can  be  no  real  law  and  order  un- 
less it  is  coupled  with  justice.  Adolf  Hit- 
ler, in  his  way,  enforced  law  and  order. 
Oeorge  Wallace,  in  his  concept  of  law 
and  order,  has  a  strong  imdertone  of  ra- 
cism and  segregation.  Some  rightwlng 


extremists,  and  I  hope  and  believe  their 
number  is  not  great,  talldng  about  law 
and  order  mean  more  guns,  more  police, 
more  shooting  to  kill.  They  are  little 
interested  in  assuring  equal  Justice  and 
eqiud  opportunity  to  the  people.  We  wit- 
nessed the  results  in  Chicago  those  bru- 
tal days  and  nights  late  this  August 
when  "more  police."  plus  Illinois  Na- 
tional   Ouardsmen    and    with    Federal 
troops   added,   brutally   assaulted  him- 
dreds  of  peaceful  demonstrators  and  re- 
sponded   with    gestapo-like    tactics   to 
those  who  were  actually  in  defiance  of 
the   law.   Youngsters,   girls  as   well   as 
young  men,  many  of  whom  were  peace- 
fully and  lawfully  assembled,  were  as- 
saulted by  police.  Some  were  seriously 
Injured,  then  thrown  into  patrol  wagons 
like    cordwood    and   carted   off   to    jail 
charged  with  disorderly  conduct  and  re- 
sisting a  police  officer.  Enraged  police- 
men on  some  occasions  assaulted  spec- 
ators  who  had  no  part  in  demonstrating. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the 
demonstrators  had  willfully  and  deliber- 
ately pltuined  to  create  chaos  and  dis- 
order— that  some  of  them  desired  a  con- 
frontation with  the  police.  However,  the 
vast  majority  of  these  young  people  had 
sought  for  weeks  to  obtain  permission  for 
a  peaceful  march  on  the  convention  hall 
and  to  demonstrate  outside  it.  I  recall 
that  In  1960  in  Los  Angeles  and  in  1964 
in  Atlantic  City  there  were  peaceful  dem- 
onstrations by  civil  rights  advocates  and 
others  outside  the  halls  In  which  those 
Democratic  National  Conventions  were 
meeting.  No  violence  occurred.  Instead, 
Americans  saw  on  their  television  screens 
some  of  their  fellow  Americans  exercis- 
ing their  constitutional  rights  in  a  peace- 
ful manner. 

It  was  dlflferent  in  Chicago.  Mayor 
Daley,  through  his  security  arrangements 
which  turned  the  city  into  an  armed 
camp,  forced  the  issue.  Instead  of  at- 
tempting to  control  the  demonstrators 
and  to  cooperate  with  them  by  granting 
them  their  elementary  and  constitutional 
rights  to  march  and  to  demonstrate,  re- 
pression and  then  force  were  used. 

These  were  not  slum  dwellers  rioting 
and  burning  in  the  ghetto.  These  were 
not  snipers,  looters,  or  terrorists.  No 
grenades  or  Molotov  cocktails  or  plastic 
bombs  were  thrown.  These  were  not  riot- 
ers breaking  windows  and  looting  stores. 
Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  yield  In  a  moment  when  I  am  fin- 
ished with  my  remarks. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Why  will  the 
Senator  not  yield  at  this  time? 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  yield  now.  I  know  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  at  variance 
with  mine,  and  I  will  yield  to  him  after  I 
have  inserted  some  statements  in  the 
Record. 

As  I  have  said,  my  observation  is  that 
it  was  different  in  Chicago  this  time. 
For  the  most  part,  these  young  people 
were  political  dissidents,  many  of  them 
radical,  some  of  them  no  doubt  seeking 
trouble,  but  most  of  them  idealistic,  con- 
cerned for  their  country  and  their  coun- 
trymen and  determined  to  exercise  their 
rights  of  free  speech  and  free  assembly. 
If  Mayor  Daley  had  exercised  ordinary 
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prudence,  commo^nBC,  and  respected 
existing  legal  pro  sedures.  in  all  likeli- 
hood there  would  lave  been  no  violence 
and  misuse  of  pollc  t  power. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lo  lisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  y  eld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  >hlo.  I  shaU  not  yield 
at  the  present  tlnu . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lo  ilslana.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator mean  to  ref u  «  to  yield  even  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  i  >hlo.  I,  refuse  to  yield 
at  the  present  time 

Mr.  President,  tl  ose  who  were  actually 
seeking  trouble  ar  d  those  who  flaunted 
police  authority  aid  insulted  policemen 
should  have  been  a  'rested  and  c<mld  have 
been  arrested  with  >ut  the  Indiscriminate 
brutality  which  ret  ulted  In  the  wounding, 
injuring,  and  arrtst  of  many  Innocent 
people. 

Mr.  President,  A  t>ner  J.  Mllcva.  Demo- 
cratic candidate  fo  r  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  Second  Illinois  Con- 
gressional District  located  in  Chicago, 
recently  issued  a  si  atement  setting  forth 
his  views  on  what  vent  on  in  the  streets 
o^  Chicago  during  the  last  week  of  Au- 
gust. Walter  P.  Rei  ither,  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workt  rs.  also  Issued  a  state- 
ment setting  forth  his  views  on  these  in- 
cidents. These  sta  «ments  by  two  out- 
standing Amerlcar  s  merit  the  attention 
of  all  Americans.  On  August  28,  1968, 
there  appeared  in  he  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  one  of  th(  Nation's  great  news- 
papers, an  excellei  t  article  by  Erwin  D. 
Canham  entltle<  "Mayor  Daley's 
Troops"  setting  f  )rth  his  on-the-spot 
conclusion  of  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  Chicago  Just  p  lor  to  the  outbreaks 
of  violence.  I  ash  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statemen  s  and  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Re  h>rd  at  this  point  as 
part  of  my  remarks 

Bfr.  LONG  of  L>ulsiana.  I  object. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
objection  having  b  >en  made  I  shall  read 
the  statement  of  Abner  J.  Mikva,  the 
Democratic  candid  ite  for  Congress  from 
the  Second  Congri  ssional  District  in  Il- 
linois. His  stateme  it  is  as  follows 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lo  lisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  willing  for  ti  e  Senator  to  put  that 
material  in  the  Ri  cord.  I  simply  want  a 
chance  to  respond  but  I  shall  wait  until 
the  Senator  has  fin  shed  his  remarks. 

Reserving  the  i  ght  to  object,  I  am 
going  to  let  that  m  aiterial  go  in  the  Rec- 
ord provided  the  S  inator  remains  in  the 
Chamber  to  hear  \i  hat  I  am  going  to  say 
In  response  to  what  he  had  to  say. 

I  am  going  to  s  teak  for  the  America 
that  I  love. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  ( >hlo.  The  Jimlor  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  wU  be  glad  to  remain  in 
the  Chamber  and  Isten  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  wit  i  pleasure,  as  I  have 
In  the  past. 

When  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ohio 
speaks  in  this  Chan  ber  he  is  speaking  for 

America.  Just  the  sfl  me  as  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiani ,.  The  Senator  should 
not  forget  that  at  my  time.  I  repudiate 
and  deeply  resent  iny  allegation  to  the 
contrary  made  by  tl  le  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loi  ilslana.  The  public  Is 
going  to  decide  tha ;.  The  public  will  de- 
cide that. 

I  was  Just  reelec  «d  by  87  percent  of 
the  votes  In  my  Skate.  I  was  spei^dng 


good  old-fashioned  Americanism.  The 
Senator  can  speak  for  the  new  left  if  he 
wishes  to.  I  love  the  senator.  If  he  were 
not  making  a  mistake  on  this  issue,  I 
think  I  would  vote  for  him.  I  love  him 
all  the  same,  even  though  he  might  make 
a  mistake  once  in  a  while. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  frequently  makes  mis- 
takes, but  he  Is  not  making  a  mistake 
this  time.  The  insertions  in  the  Recoio 
frc»n  Walter  Reuther  and  the  candidate 
for  Congress  from  Illinois,  and  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
one  of  the  great  newspapers  of  America, 
are  worth  reading  by  every  Senator.  I 
hope  that  the  Junior  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana will  read  those  statements  In  the 
Record  tomorrow  mominc. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
WU  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trxtisdat,  August  29,  1068. — The  following 
statement  was  issued  today  In  Ctaicago  by 
UAW  President  Walter  P.  Reutber: 

"The  UAW  was  saddened  and  shocked  by 
the  display  of  brutality  by  certain  members 
of  the  Chicago  police  force  during  the  course 
of  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 

"There  Is  no  doubt  that  certain  of  the 
demonstrators  had  willfully  and  deliberately 
planned  to  foment  chaos  and  disorder.  That 
threat  had  to  be  met,  but  It  should  have  been 
met  by  a  response  compatible  with  humane 
and  enlightened  law  enforcement  procedures. 

"The  Chicago  Police  Dept.  overreacted  and 
the  blindness  of  their  brutal  behavior  victim- 
ized Innocent  bystanders  and  many  young 
people  whose  activities  In  no  way  threatened 
the  peace. 

"No  one  denies  that  the  maintenance  of 
order  Is  necessary  in  our  society,  but  this  does 
not  require  the  use  of  naked  brutality  and 
savage  beatings  by  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  maintenance  of  order. 

"The  UAW  decries  these  unwarranted  acts 
on  the  part  of  the  Chicago  police  and  we  urge 
that  the  Investigation  currently  under  way 
by  the  Dept.  of  Justice  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude the  incidents  of  Aug.  38,  1968." 

Statkmxnt  or  ABNxa  J.  Mikva,  Democeattc 

CANDIDATX    FOR    U.S.    CONGRESSMAN,    SXCONO 

Congressional  District,  RxoARomo  Sbcu- 

RTTT     ACTIVITUS    DXntINO    DEMOCRATIC    Na- 
TXONAI.    CONYXNTION 

A  few  hundred  assorted  revolutionaries 
came  to  Chicago  to  disrupt  our  town  and 
the  Democratic  National  ConTentlon.  Thanks 
to  incredibly  bad  police  work  and  planning 
thlB  amaU  minority  of  the  demonstrators 
were  highly  successful.  A  large  port  of  the 
problem  has  been  the  InabUlty  or  \inwlU- 
ingneee  of  those  In  charge  to  distinguish  be- 
tween those  demonstrators  contemptuous  of 
the  Constitution  and  those  seeking  to  exer- 
cise rights  guaranteed  by  it. 

Thla  marks  the  second  time  in  leas  than 
six  months  that  the  PoUce  Department  has 
proved  itself  incapable  of  handling  mob  sit- 
uations. Last  time  they  were  accused  by 
some  of  being  too  lenient.  Obviously,  the 
reaction  to  this  criticism  resulted  In  the  ex- 
ceaatve  bead-spUtttng  of  thla  situation. 
Somehow,  for  our  City's  sake,  the  Police 
Department  must  be  trained  to  find  that 
middle  ground  known  as  the  minimum  force 
neoeasary  to  control  a  mob  situation.  This 
they  have  not  done. 

It  is  provocative  to  have  every  Chicago 
policeman  wear  riot  helmets. 

It  is  provocative  to  display  machine 
guns — agalnat  whom  would  they  be  used? 

It  is  provocative  to  have  National  Guards- 
men with  fixed  bayonets. 

It  is  provocative  to  arrest  the  Chairman 


of  a  State  Delegation  for  inserting  the  wrong 
card  In  the  security  machine. 

It  is  provocative  to  plan  for  100,000  dem- 
onstrators and  then  not  change  those  plana 
when  the  number  is  a  few  thousand  in- 
stead. 

No  one  faults  all  of  the  policemen.  They 
worked  long  hours  and  the  provocations  were 
great.  At  the  same  time  they  cannot  be 
Judged  by  the  standards  we  apply  to  the 
rioters.  As  a  City  we  are  entitled  to  expect 
more  restraint.  Judgment  and  commitment 
to  law  and  order  from  the  policemen  than 
we  are  from  law-breakers. 

History  has  tragically  shown  that  the  po- 
lice state  begins  by  terrorist  tactics  against 
the  press.  No  reasonable  person  can  doubt 
that  television  and  other  members  of  the 
press  were  calculated  targets  of  some  police 
oOlcera.  The  number  of  broken  cameras  and 
beads  is  shameful  evidence  of  this.  Supt. 
Conllsk  should  not  rest  until  be  has  Identi- 
fied those  policemen  who  were  involved  In 
this  activity,  and  their  superiors.  Criminal 
prosecution  must  follow. 

What  went  on  In  the  streets  of  Chicago— 
at  Lincoln  Park  and  at  Grant  Park — is  the 
tragedy  and  shame  of  our  City.  What  went 
on  at  the  Amphitheatre  was  more  subtle  but 
no  less  oppressive.  The  number  of  delegates, 
news  people,  stall  people  for  the  various  can- 
didates, and  observers  who  complained 
about  the  "pushing  around"  and  humiliat- 
ing experiences  suffered  at  the  Amphitheatre 
make  it  clear  that  the  atmosphere  was  not 
conducive  to  the  free  discussions  and  move- 
ments necessary  to  a  deliberative  body. 

I  enthusiastically  support  Vice  President 
Humphrey's  nomination  and  will  work  vlg- 
orotialy  for  his  election  in  November.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  nomination  of  this 
good  man  was  marred  by  the  stupidity  of 
the  security  plans  and  their  over-zealous  ex- 
ecution. If  300  or  400  young  punks  can  so 
disrupt  the  City  without  our  Police  Depart- 
ment having  the  capacity  and  the  training 
to  prevent  it,  then  indeed  our  days  as  a  great 
City  are  numbered. 

Chicago  has  suffered  a  distressing  blow  to 
its  reputation.  The  welcome  we  Intended  to 
give  the  delegates  and  visitors  to  this  Con- 
vention became  a  nightmare.  The  loss  in 
business,  the  loss  In  prestige,  the  ridicule  to 
which  we  have  been  and  will  be  put,  have 
hurt  a  great  deal.  There  has  been  and  will 
be  a  great  temptation  to  sweep  It  all  under 
the  rug  and  pretend  that  everjrthing  is  great 
and  that  the  only  problem  is  that  a  few 
Eastern  commentators  are  trying  to  give  the 
City  a  black  eye.  Only  if  we  tell  it  like  it  is 
can  we  make  It  like  it  ought  to  be. 

For  all  of  those  reasons  I  have  asked  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
pand his  already  announced  investigation.  I 
have  urged  him  to  designate  a  special  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  to  conduct  a  full 
federal  grand  Jury  investigation  of  all  that 
transpired  with  regard  to  the  security  of 
our  City  and  ovir  Convention. 

I  reiUize  that  my  position  today  does  not 
reflect  the  current  majority  sentiment.  Our 
cotmtry  in  the  past  has  taken  the  position 
that  it  can't  happen  here  and  poUticaUy  it 
might  be  best  for  me  to  condemn  this  action 
privately  but  remain  silent  publicly.  This  I 
cannot  do.  No  local  events  In  my  memory 
have  been  so  corroalve  of  our  rights  as  citi- 
zens. To  remain  silent  would  be  to  affirm  my 
allegiance  to  the  discredited  proposition  that 
dissent  is  disloyalty.  If  a  new  day  is  to  come, 
we  can  greet  it  only  if  our  historic  rights 
as  a  free  people  are  guarded  as  Jealously  as 
the  administration  thought  It  was  protecting 
the  ITemocraUc  National  Convention. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Aug.  8, 
1968) 
Mator  DAiiST's  Troops 
(By  Erwln  D.  Oanham) 
Chicaoo. — The  causes  and  fears  which  have 
turned  Chicago  into  an  armed  camp  are  var- 
ious and  inconsistent. 
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There  tre  idealistic  kids,  and  lots  of  them. 
There  are  tough,  nihilistic  radicals,  straight 
out  of  the  19th  century.  There  are  misguided 
causiats,  ready  and  wiUing  to  obstruct.  There 
are  kooks.  And,  alas,  there  might  be  an  in- 
tended assassin. 

Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  could  certainly 
have  handled  the  situation  much  more 
wisely.  There  is  at  least  one  policeman  or 
soldier  for  every  demonstrator:  some  20.000 
on  each  side.  The  barbed  wire  is  unnecessary. 
The  armed  men  need  not  be  distributed  so 
thickly  and  widely. 

The  searching  of  every  reporter's  brief  case, 
every  lady's  handbag,  as  we  enter  the  amphi- 
theater is  a  very  dubious  precaution.  It  might 
as  well  be  recognized  that  no  such  precau- 
tions can  be  absolutely  effective.  Half  meas- 
ures are  really  little  better  than  none  at  all. 

MOST  VnVSJJAI.  STEPS 

Never  before  in  the  United  States,  and  I 
think  never  before  In  Western  Europe  or  any 
other  nation  not  admittedly  a  police  sUte, 
have  there  been  such  measures  applied  so 
rigorously. 

It  is  all  not  only  revoltmg  but  basically  in- 
effective. The  young  fellow  discovered  Sun- 
day afternoon  on  the  roof  of  the  Conrad 
Hilton  Hotel,  to  which  he  had  ascended  by 
regiUar  elevators  and  staircases,  illustrates 
that  security  measures  are  not  and  can 
hardly  be  absolute. 

The  police,  it  seems  to  me,  have  taken  the 
yippiea  too  seriously.  These  kids  have  Just 
as  much  right  to  demonstrate  as  anybody 
else.  They  have  no  right  to  obstruct,  but  I 
should  think  that  obstructions  could  have 
been  prevented  by  measures  far  less  Draco- 
nian than  those  now  being  appUed. 

The  tough  gangs  who  have  Infiltrated  the 
demonstrators  are  not  easy  to  cope  with. 
Perhaps  there  are  some  black  nationalists 
who  would  take  reckless  action.  Here,  cer- 
tainly, police  action  needs  to  be  strong  and 
preventive. 

AN  UNVORTT7NATE  IMAGZ 

The  gravest  kind  of  trouble,  assassination, 
could  be  confronted — as  far  as  it  can  ever  be 
prevented — by  tight  police  cordons  around 
key  people  at  exposed  spots.  This  is  the  best 
vou  can  do. 

Mayor  Daley  and  the  others  responsible 
for  this  convention  have  given  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  a  terribly  unfortunate  Image. 
They  have  made  It  credible  for  Tom  Hayden, 
a  leader  of  the  National  Mobilization,  to  say 
as  he  was  arrested  Sunday:  "The  confronta- 
tion in  Chicago  is  between  a  poUce  state  and 
a  people's  movement." 

Of  course  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  The 
United  States  is  not  a  police  state.  Even 
Chicago  is  not  a  police  city.  There  Ls  a  ridic- 
ulous oversupply  of  uniformed  men  about. 
They  create  a  tragically  false  Impression.  Chi- 
cago is  in  fact  Just  as  free  as  any  other  city 
In  the  world:  It  Is  Jiut  overpoUced. 

Mr.  Hayden  represents  a  very  limited 
people's  movement  indeed,  at  best  a  tiny 
minority. 

ZEALOUS   MINORITIES 

American  political  institutions  are  working 
today  under  considerable  dlfDciUties. 

Richard  M.  Nixon  was  nominated  at  Miami 
by  a  towering  majority  but  against  intensely 
zealous  minorities. 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey  will  probably  be  nom- 
inated here  by  a  very  substantial  majority, 
also  with  intensely  zealous  minorities. 

The  Republicans  managed  to  restore  con- 
siderable unity  after  the  Nlxon  victory.  But 
they  were  not  divided  by  an  Issue  so  funda- 
mental and  deep  as  the  Vietnam  question. 

The  Democrats  are. 

Tet,  even  if  some  dissident  Democrats  and 
others  present  a  fourth  ticket,  a  peace  ticket. 
It  will  be  healthy  within  the  framework  of 
the  political  process. 

Despite  the  surplus  of  uniforms  around 
this  town,  they  do  not  have  the  sUgbtest 


effect  on  the  decisions  to  be  taken.  As  In  so 
many  other  aspects  of  American  life,  appear- 
ance is  not  reality.  But  It  Is  thoroughly  un- 
forttinate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  love  the  Sen- 
ator. He  knows  that  I  love  him.  But,  with 
all  due  deference,  when  he  gets  through, 
I  should  like  him  to  hear  what  I  am 
going  to  say.  What  I  am  going  to  say  will 
be  as  hard  for  him  to  take  as  it  was  for 
me  to  take  what  he  has  said.  But  I  was 
happy  to  hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Otilo.  I  have  yielded 
the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say  this 
to  begin  with,  that  I  admire  and  adore 
the  Jimior  Senator  from  Ohio.  He  is  a 
sweet,  lovable  man.  He  is  a  man  of  deep 
conviction  and  honest  conscience. 

Although  he  Is  small  in  stature,  he 
never  backs  away  from  a  fight.  He  is  a 
very  courageous  man  and  much  to  be 
admired  by  everyone,  even  if  we  do  not 
agree  with  him  on  every  issue.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Ohio  knows  I  do  agree 
with  him  in  general  on  many  issues.  I 
think  he  is  an  honest,  patriotic  Senator. 
He  knows  very  much  that  I  wanted  to  see 
him  reelected  to  office  and  I  did  what  I 
could  to  help.  He  ran  a  close  race  in  Ohio 
virith  Robert  Tapt.  who  is  a  most  revered 
man  in  Ohio,  and  I  was  proud  of  his 
splendid  victory.  Would  the  Senator  care 
to  nod  his  head  that  I  did  what  I  could 
to  help  him  win  reelection? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  have  been 
elected  to  the  US.  Senate  twice  from  the 
state  of  Ohio,  which  is  usually  a  Re- 
publican State.  I  envy  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  who  certainly  has  every 
reason  to  boast  when  he  receives  87  per- 
cent of  the  vote.  I  did  not  receive  87 
percent  of  the  vote  in  1958  or  1964. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  appreciate 
what  my  very  dear  friend  has  said.  Let 
me  say  that  even  though  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  did  not  win  87  percent  of  the 
vote,  he  won  about  50  and  one-quarter 
percent;  at  the  same  time,  he  was  run- 
ning against  a  much  tougher  opponent 
than  I  had.  He  was  nmning  against  the 
son  of  Robert  Taft.  who  was  "Mr.  Re- 
pubUcan"  himself,  in  a  tough  year.  The 
Junior  Senator  from  Ohio,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  one  of  the  most  courageous  and 
volatile  young  men  I  ever  met  in  my  life. 
I  say  "young"  because  I  am  talking  about 
his  spirit,  not  his  age. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  can  recall 
when  I  went  to  him,  when  he  was  going 
to  run  against  a  man  who  had  orbited 
the  earth  three  times — John  Glenn. 
When  Glenn  came  down  to  earth  to  say 
that  he  was  going  to  run  against  the 
present  Senator  from  Ohio,  he  made  the 
statement  that  he  had  been  offered  $1 
million  a  year  to  take  a  job  with  private 
industry. 

I  oorraled  Stbve  and  said,  "Steve,  this 
man  has  said  that,  and  you  should  capi- 
talize on  it.  Let  me  tell  you  my  thoughts 
about  this  matter. 

"If  I  were  you,  I  would  say  that  I  am 
Just  little  Steve  Yottno.  I  have  not  gone 
aroimd  the  earth  three  times  in  orbit. 
No  one  has  ever  offered  me  $1  million  a 
year.  I  am  Just  a  little  fellow  who  is  hap- 
py to  be  representing  the  great  State  of 
Ohio.  Here  is  what  I  have  voted  for:  I 
have  voted  to  help  poor  people  receive 


social  security.  I  have  voted  for  medicare. 
I  have  voted  for  public  welfare.  I  have 
voted  to  tax  the  rich  to  take  that  money 
to  help  the  poor.  And,  having  done  all 
that,  I  am  running  on  my  record.  This 
young  fellow  who  has  orbited  the  earth 
three  times,  has  come  back  to  earth  and 
he  iindoubtedly  has  some  opinions  of  his 
own.  Let  us  find  ou„  what  they  are." 

I  said  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  fur- 
ther: "If  I  were  you,  I  would  ask,  what 
would  he  do  any  differently  from  what  I 
have  done?  He  has  told  us  that  he  turned 
down  an  offer  of  $1  million  a  year  to 
represent  rich  campaign  contributors 
who  would  be  willing  to  pay  him  this  $1 
million  a  year  to  work  for  them. 

"If  I  were  you,  Steve  Young,  I  would 
have  said,  how  would  he  vote  any  differ- 
ently than  me  to  justify  turning  down  $1 
million  a  year  to  take  a  $30,000-a-year 
Job  if  he  wins  election?" 

If  I  do  say  it.  I  am  told  that  the  Sena- 
tor asked  that  question  in  Ohio  before 
Mr.  Glenn  fell  down  in  the  bathtub,  and 
the  Senator's  question  brought  the  house 
down.  The  little  fellow  was  taking  on 
Goliath.  Of  all  the  pubUcity  in  the  world 
that  could  be  achieved,  he  is  a  man  of 
honor  and  conscience  who  wanted  to  vote 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  people.  I  do 
not  think  that  man  would  vote  any  dif- 
ferently than  the  Senator  would,  to 
justify  giving  up  $1  million  a  year  to  seek 
his  Job. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  knows  all  that. 
He  knows  that  I  am  one  of  his  great 
friends. 

Mr.  President,  the  events  at  the  recent 
Chicago  convention  of  the  National 
Democratic  Committee  has  stirred  my 
conscience  and  my  soul.  In  the  first  place, 
I  saw  those  demonstrators.  May  I  say 
that  I  knew  what  people  like  that  were 
supposed  to  be  like,  because  I  was  a  stu- 
dent leader  myself  at  Louisiana  State 
University,  when  I  was  president  of  the 
freshman  class,  president  of  the  sopho- 
more class,  and  president  of  the  student 
body. 

In  fact.  Time  magazine  wrote  an  arti- 
cle calling  me  the  dictator  of  the  campus, 
that  everyone  did  what  Russell  Long 
wanted  or  they  got  defeated.  That  Is 
about  how  it  worked  out.  It  was  fun. 
I  enjoyed  doing  it.  I  enjoyed  having  some 
collegiate  authority.  I  loved  every  mo- 
ment of  it.  When  I  retired,  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  I  was  imdefeated.  Thus,  I  know 
what  it  Is  to  get  college  students  together 

and  raise  "unshirted  hell." 

We  closed  down  the  campus.  I  remem- 
ber that  we  put  25  cents  ^iece  in  the  box 
to  buy  a  tiger  to  use  as  a  mascot  for  our 
football  team.  The  football  team  was 
called  the  Louisiana  Tigers.  So  we  de- 
cided we  would  go  out  and  buy  a  tiger.  We 
put  enough  quarters  in  the  box  so  that  we 
had  enough  mo^iey  to  buy  a  tiger  from 
the  Ringling  Brothers  Circus.  We  bought 
the  tiger.  If  I  do  say  it  as  an  after 
thought,  it  seems  like  an  anticlimax,  an 
utter  flop,  to  bring  a  tiger  to  the  campus 
and  let  him  sit  there  with  nothing  to  do; 
just  no  business,  no  transactions,  no  ex- 
citement, no  nothing. 

Our  reaction  was  that  since  so  many 
of  us  had  put  up  25  cents  apiece,  let  us 
start  having  some  excitement.  So.  what 
did  we  do?  We  blocked  off  all  the  high- 
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honorable  Junior  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  ever  stand  beneath  that  Vletcong 
flag  and  say.  "Ho  Chi  Mlnh."  I  chal- 
lenge him  to  say  so  if  he  would  do  that. 
He  would  not  do  it. 

Many  of  these  same  people  had  avoided 
the  draft  by  going  to  college.  Some  of 
them  were  young,  but  many  of  them 
were  old  enough  to  flght  for  their  coun- 
try—not that  they  would  do  anything 
like  that,  but  they  were  old  enough. 

Their  compatriots,  boys  they  had  gone 
to  grammar  school  and  high  school  with, 
were ,  over  there  flghting  for  America, 
risking  their  lives  every  day.  And  these 
people  wave  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  flag  and 
scream  for  the  Communists  to  kill  their 
fellow  citizens  who  were  flghting  over 
there  for  America. 

I  am  not  saying  the  jimlor  Senator 
from  Ohio  would  approve  of  that.  I  know 
he  would  not.  I  do  not  think  any  man 
who  Is  an  American— I  do  not  think  any- 
one in  the  U.S.  Senate — would  approve 
any  American  waving  the  Communist 
flag  and  screaming  in  favor  of  the  Com- 
munists and  for  the  Vletcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  murder  boys  who 
had  sat  by  his  side  in  his  classroom.  I  am 
making  these  remarks  to  bring  out  my 
flrsthand  impressions  of  these  demon- 
strations. 

I  do  not  think  these  young  people  were, 
for  the  most  part.  Communists.  Perhaps 
some  were.  This  was  a  move  on  the  part 
of  the  Commimist  Party  nationwide  to 
win  at  the  Democratic  Convention  what 
they  could  not  win  on  the  battlefleld. 
"Ho  Chi  Minh.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh."  They  waved  that  Vletcong  flag. 

I  walked  alongside  the  policemen  and 
I  walked  in  that  mob  to  kind  of  get  the 
feeling  at  both  sides.  Walking  among 
those  hippies  and  then  among  the  police- 
men who  were  defending  the  Conrad 
Hilton  Hotel.  I  had  to  tell  every  police- 
man there,  "Thtmk  you,  you  honorable, 
courageous  man,  for  letting  us  hold  this 
convention  at  all.  because  without  you 
being  here,  we  could  never  have  held  the 
convention." 

I  admired  Mayor  Daley.  His  people  said 
they  were  going  to  make  it  possible  to 
hold  a  convention  in  Chicago,  and  they 
did.  It  was  not  easy.  Abernathy  brought 
his  poor  people's  parade  into  Chicago. 
He  was  hoping  to  show  his  camaraderie 
and  friendship  for  the  movement  there; 
but  unfortunately,  when  the  poor  people's 
parade  got  to  Chicago  and  ran  into  the 
mob,  the  poor  people  bolted  and  went  in 
another  direction.  I  have  often  wondered 
why  that  was  the  case.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  reason  was  that 
even  the  mules  could  not  stand  it. 

Mr.  President,  those  people  made  it 
difficult  for  people  like  me  to  attend  the 
convention.  I  was  not  at  the  Conrad  Hil- 
ton. I  was  at  the  Pick  Congress  Hotel. 
They  exploded  their  stink  bombs  in  the 
lobby  and  they  put  them  in  the  bottom 
of  the  elevator  shaft.  Every  time  the 
elevator  moved,  it  would  push  out  the 
fumes  over  the  entire  hotel. 

My  poor  administrative  assistant  was 
there.  One  day  I  shouted  so  strongly 
against  the  Communists  that  I  lost  my 
voice.  Every  time  that  poor  man  would 


bring  something  back  to  me,  he  would 
tell  me  how  bad  it  was. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple we  were  up  against.  We  had  the  whole 
Communist  Party.  U.S.A..  converging 
upon  the  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion. I  want  to  congratulate  my  Republi- 
can friends.  The  Communlstt>  did  not 
converge  on  their  convention.  I  suppose 
they  thought  the  Republicans  were  not  as 
vulnerable  to  this  kind  of  activity  as  we 
were.  As  one  man,  I  wanted  to  see  that 
they  would  not  succeed  in  that  kind  of 
activity.  I  still  feel  that  way. 

I  told  every  policeman  I  met,  "Thank 
you,  good  man.  for  your  courage  in  main- 
taining law  and  order  to  the  best  of  your 
ability."  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  through 
these  efforts,  we  held  the  convention  and 
we  nommated  a  candidate. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  I  taunted  a 
number  of  them?  Perhaps  I  was  out  of 
order  in  saying  to  those  people  what  I 
thought  of  them. 

But  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  ex- 
pressed it  more  nobly  than  I  could  ever 
do.  His  reaction  to  that  problem  was  Lou- 
isiana is  the  No.  1  State  in  America  for 
law  and  order. 

When  a  bunch  of  troublemakers  out 
of  Bogalusa.  La.,  failed  to  achieve  their 
purpose,  they  decided  to  march  on  the 
State  capital.  In  order  to  do  so,  they  had 
to  march  through  Ku  Klux  country  in 
Livingston  Parish.  There  were  nine  of 
them  who  had  the  courage  to  march 
through  the  Ku  Klux  country.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana  assigned  300  State 
policemen  to  defend  those  nine  marchers. 
When  the  Ku  Klux  decided  to  attack 
those  nine  Negroes,  those  State  police- 
men took  their  rifle  butts  and  their  billy 
clubs  and  clobbered  those  Ku  Klux  Klan 
members  into  submission,  protecting 
their  right  to  march  on  the  State  capital. 
Then  the  Governor  told  those  nine 
Negroes.  "Now.  fellows,  you  can  see  what 
happens  when  you  try  to  break  the  law. 
When  you  come  to  this  State  capital,  if 
you  break  the  law,  those  same  guns,  those 
same  billy  clubs,  those  same  rifle  butts 
that  clobbered  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  will 
clobber  you.  If  you  want  to  have  a  nice 
meeting  and  express  your  opinion,  there 
will  be  no  problem,  but  if  you  want  to 
break  the  law.  you  will  be  badly  defeated. 
You  will  be  badly  hurt.  In  fact.  If  you  try 
to  shoot  or  kill  or  bum  something,  we 
will  deal  with  you  appropriately. 

Mr.  President,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was 
so  alarmed  about  this  mob  action  that 
they  called  a  meeting  Just  south  of  the 
State  university,  5  miles  away.  The 
Governor  gave  them  the  same  warning. 
In  exactly  the  same  words. 

No  flght  occurred,  no  trouble  occurred, 
no  burning  occurred,  no  shootmg  oc- 
curred. Nothing  occurred.  Nothing  but 
a  peaceful  expression  of  opinion,  purely 
within  the  flrst  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  that  Governor  was  re- 
elected by  a  vote  of  82  percent  of  the 
people,  against  four  good  opponents. 
And  why  did  he  achieve  that  phenomenal 
vote?  The  reason  he  did  was  because  the 
people  of  the  State  were  proud  to  have 
a  Governor  who  was  race  blind  and  color 
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blind— a  courageous,  honorable  man 
who  would  enforce  the  law,  regardless  of 
whether  he  was  enforcing  It  against  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  or  the  black  power  crowd. 
He  was  going  to  do  what  was  right  as  the 
good  Lord  gave  him  the  light  to  see  It, 
and  do  his  duty  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  stand  here  as  a  Demo- 
crat. Our  country  is  in  trouble — very 
deep  trouble,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  all 
Senators  will  hear  this. 

We  are  in  trouble  on  one  single  issue, 
law  and  order.  That  we  cannot  argue 
about 

The  pe<H>le  want  to  be  safe  on  the 
streets.  They  want  to  be  safe  in  their 
homes.  They  do  not  want  some  brute  to 
deny  them  their  rights,  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  wives  and  children.  The 
people  of  this  country  are  very  much  up- 
set and  alarmed  about  mob  violence, 
brutes,  rioters,  trouble-makers,  traitors. 
Traitors — people  who  are  unworthy  of 
being  Americans,  who  are  inside  these 
borders.  They  are  upset  about  that. 

I  know  s(Hnethlng  about  all  this.  I 
never  asked  anybody  to  vote  for  me  on 
this  basis,  never  advertised  it,  and  never 
made  anything  of  it;  but  I  am  proud  to 
have  two  daughters.  One  Is  married,  and 
one  is  not  married.  The  one  who  is  not 
married  is  engaged  to  a  young  man 
fighting  with  the  Green  Berets  over 
there  in  Vietnam  right  now. 

There  is  no  particular  distinction  in 
that.  But  it  does  bring  home  one  point 
to  my  mind.  That  young  man  is  from 
Canada.  He  was  an  American  before  he 
was  a  Canadian.  His  family  moved  to 
Ctmada.  They  are  Canadians,  and  his 
father  is  in  charge  of  producing  oil  for 
a  major  oil  company  in  Canada. 

That  young  man  came  from  Canada 
down  here  to  America,  and  volunteered 
to  fight  in  the  most  hazardous  unit  you 
can  volunteer  to  fight  in.  because,  even 
though  he  lives  in  Canada,  at  heart  he  is 
an  American,  and  he  is  willing  to  die 
any  day,  and  volunteer  to  undertake  any 
task,  to  fight  for  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  somewhat  proud 
of  the  fact  that  my  daughter  attracted  a 
yoimg  man  like  that  to  propose  marriage 
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to  her:  A  courageous  young  American 
living  in  Canada.  He  is  not  one  who  went 
to  Canada  to  ayold  the  draft.  He  is  one 
who  came  froin  Canada  to  flght  for 
America. 

Mr.  President,  I  knew  what  it  was  to 
fight  for  this  country,  too.  May  I  say, 
the  flrst  time  or  two  I  went  into  battle,  I 
was  very  much  afraid.  But  when  it  came 
time  to  invade  south  Prance,  and  I  re- 
ceived my  orders,  I  was  in  the  eighth 
wave  to  hit  that  beach. 

I  approached  my  flotilla  commander 
and  said,  "This  is  not  fair." 

He  said,  "What's  the  matter?  You  are 
in  the  eighth  wave,  if  that  is  what  is 
bothering  you." 

I  told  him,  "I  ought  to  be  in  the  first 
wave.  You  have  men  not  a  bit  better  than 
I  am  who  are  in  that  flrst  wave,  who 
were  in  the  flrst  wave  at  Sicily,  the  first 
wave  at  Salerno,  and  the  first  wave  at 
Anzio.  That  flrst  wave  is  a  very  danger- 
ous proposition.  They  should  not  be 
made  to  be  in  the  flrst  wave  again.  I  am 
Just  as  good  a  man  as  they  are,  and  I 
want  to  be  in  the  flrst  wave." 

He  said,  "Are  you  serious?" 

I  said,  "Yes,  I'm  serious." 

He  said,  "Just  stick  around." 

In  a  little  while,  he  brought  me  back 
new  orders,  and  I  went  in  in  front  of  the 
flrst  wave,  and  was  proud  to  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  either  you  love  your 
country  or  you  do  not.  Either  you  are  an 
American  or  you  are  not.  Either  you  are 
patriotic  or  you  are  not.  You  can  be  one 
or  the  other. 

Freedom  does  not  come  cheap.  Daniel 
Webster  stood  here  on  this  floor  and 
said  the  only  people  who  ever  keep  their 
freedom  are  those  who  love  it  and  are 
willing  to  give  their  lives  flghting  for 
it  at  any  time,  if  need  be. 

That  is  how  it  will  be.  That  is  how  it 
should  be. 

I  did  not  believe  in  fighting  in  World 
War  n.  I  was  an  idolater  of  the  La  Fol- 
lettes  and  those  who  advocated  we  should 
not  go  into  World  War  II.  But  when  the 
war  was  on.  I  volimteered.  I  wanted  no 
doubt   about   my   patriotism.   From   my 
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point  of  view,  I  wanted  to  make  it  clear 
that  however  we  got  into  the  war,  I  would 
see  it  through.  Please  forgive  me  if  I 
get  carried  away  in  discussing  other 
young  men  in  other  times  who  apparently 
feel  differently. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  Is 
the  wUl  of  the  Senate? 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.m. )  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1968,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  12,  1968: 

Departicent  of  Acricultttre 
Ted  J.  Davis,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture,  vice  George 
L.  Mehren,  resigned. 

Federal  CoMMUNicAnONs  Commission 

H.  Rex  Lee,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 

be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Communications 

Commission  for  the  term  of  7  years  from 

July  1,  1968,  vice  Lee  Loevlnger,  term  expired. 

n.S.  JUDCE 

Edward  D.  Re,  of  New  York,  to  be  judge 
of  the  U.S.  Customs  Court,  vice  Ijlndley  O. 
Beckworth,  resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  12,  1968: 
D.S.  Circuit  Judge 

Shirley  M.  Hvifstedler,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge,  ninth  circuit. 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administrator 

Paul  L.  Sitton.  of  Georgia,  to  be  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administrator. 
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STROM  THURMOND:  NIXON'S  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  ADVISER 


1 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or   MICHIOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Septeinber  11.  1968 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  sure  all  our  colleagues  have  read 
numerous  versions  of  how  the  ticket  to 
carry  the  banner  of  the  Grand  Old  Party 
in  this  fall's  election  was  put  together 
at  Miami  Beach.  There  was  one  common 
thread  that  ran  through  many  of  the 
accounts.  And  that  common  thread  had 
Strom  Thttbmond,  the  architect  of  the 
Nixon  southern  strategy,  in  the  role  of 
Republican  Idngmaker. 


But  Strom  Thxtrmond  apparently  is 
more  than  Just  a  kingmaker.  It  appears 
that  he  also  is  a  chief  civil  rights  adviser 
of  the  Republican  nominee.  Who  would 
have  thought.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Strom 
Thurmond  in  the  year  1968  would  wind 
up  advising  the  nominee  of  the  party  of 
Lincoln.  The  GOP  has  indeed  gone  a  long 
way — ^backward — since  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  an  article 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  edition  of 
the  State  published  in  Columbia,  S.C. 
It  was  datelined  Miami  Beach — straight 
from  the  Republican  Convention.  The 
headline  over  the  article  read,  ■Briefing 
Given  to  Nlzon  on  Columbia  School 
Fight."  Giving  the  briefing,  of  course, 
was  none  other  than  Strom  Thurmond, 
whose  civil  rights  record  is  known  to  all 


of  us.  The  article  stated  that  the  Repub- 
lican nominee  "may  endorse  the  'free- 
dom of  choice'  approach  to  school  deseg- 
regation." One  cannot  help  but  wonder 
whether  Mr.  Nixon  is  aware  of — or 
whether  he  cares  about — the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  which  ruled  out. 
in  almost  all  circumstances,  the  use  of 
the  discredited  and  misnamed  "freedom 
of  choice"  technique  as  a  method  of  de- 
segregating schools.  The  reason  the 
Court  has  disallowed  "freedom  of  choice" 
is  that  it  simply  does  not  work  to  end  the 
imconstitutional  dual  school  system  and 
protect  the  rights  of  Negro  children. 

The  enlightening  article  in  the  State 
also  alluded  to  a  deal  with  Mr.  Nixon  for 
"an  easing  off  of  civil  rights  maneuvers" 
in  return  for  the  support  of  southern 
delegates  at  the  Miami  Beach  Conven- 
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tlon.  The  deal  obr  ouily  paid  off  tor  the 
Republlean  nomln «.       ^    „    ^.   _.,_ 

Ftamlly,  Mr.  Spei  *er,  the  South  Caro- 
lina Republican  P  aly  chairman.  Harry 
Dent,  is  quoted  in  the  article  aa  swrlng 
that  Mr.  Nixon's  8l  Mid  against  "regional 
diacrimlnation"  pu  »  the  candidate  "in  a 
position  of  opposng  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act  by  wl  Ich  literacy  require- 
ments for  voting  i  i  South  Carolina  and 
a  number  of  othe  •  Southern  SUtes.  as 
well  as  some  nortiem  areas,  were  sus- 
pended." ^      _.,  , 

Mr  Speaker.  I  s  ispect  that  the  article 
in  the  Columbia  SUte  may  contain 
some  relevaUons  f<  ir  s«ne  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
more  f  orward-lool  tag  coUeagues  to  the 
RepubUcan  Party,  and  I  urge  that  aU 
Interested  Member  j  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  take  a  few  m  tnutes  to  read  the  ar- 
ticle which  reflecti  not  the  "new  Nixon" 
nor  the  "old  Nlxoi  "—Just  Nixon.  Under 
unanimous  consen ;.  I  Include  the  article 
as  part  of  my  ren  larks  at  this  point  In 
theRxcoRo: 

BMotiito  OiVH*  T>  NnoN  on  Columbia 

•--  ScaCOL   PIOHT 

(By  PhiUi  O.  arose.  Jr.) 
Miami  B«ach,  Fx-»  :— Sen.  Strom  Thxirmond 
reportedly  ha»  earn  Bd  the  school  dMegreg*- 
Uon  fight   In  Colu  nbU  to  OOP  candidate 

Richard  M.  Nixon.  

The  senator  got  w  tiat  party  chairman  Harry 
Dent  caUed  "favora  ale  response"  to  hla  pret- 
entatlon  of  the  situ  itlon. 
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1866  Voter  Right*  Aot.  by  which  Uteimoy  r«- 
qulrementa  for  vottng  In  South  Carolina  and 
a  number  of  other  southern  states,  as  well  as 
some  northern  areas,  were  siupended. 
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Columbia  Schoo: 
uled  for  a  major  d 


MAroa  PLAN 


District  One  Is  sohed- 

^^^^ ^ legregatlon  plan  this  faU, 

by  whTchwhlte  chlfcen  wUl  be  sent  Into  pre- 
dominantly Negro  ichools  for  the  first  time. 
Dent  said  that  N  ixon  told  Thurmond  that 
he  did  not  favor  tht  busing  of  school  cbUdren 
for  desegregation  ourpoees,  and  that  he  also 
lelt  all  sections  o:  the  country  should  be 
treated  alike  In  cl  rli  rtghu  questions.  Pre- 
sumably, Nixon  ma  r  endorse  the  "freedom  of 
choice"  approach  t<  >  school  desegregaUon. 

a  .TISFUO 

Dent  said  -South  Carolinians  were  satisfied 
with  NUon's  apprcich  to  clvU  rlghU  ques- 
tions. 

Nixon  was  report  Jdly  asked  If  he  felt  any 


further  clvU  righto 
this  time,  and  the 
answer  was  reporte<l 


legislation  Is  necessary  at 

former  vice  president's 

to  be  "No' 


Reports  had  clrci  dated  freely  here  during 


the  last  few  that 
deal  with  southern 


'Ilxon  may  have  made  a 
^^^ delegates  for  their  sup- 
port In  return  for  a  i  easing  off  of  civil  rights 
maneuvers. 

NIX<  N    FAVOBS 

Thurmond  said  1  hursday  that  Nixon  gen- 
erally favored  the  pl  in  whereby  federal  granto 
would  be  channelel  through  states,  rather 
than  being  made  clrectly  to  a  smaller  po- 
litical subdivision. 

By  placing  the  d  scretton  In  the  hands  of 
the  states,  Thurmoi  d  said,  a  number  of  prob- 
lems in  federal-Slate  relations  could  be 
averted. 

Thurmond  said  tl  at  vice  presidential  nomi- 
nee Splro  T.  Agnew  of  Maryland  also  favored 
a  similar  upgradinrf^of  the  states'  role*  In  de- 
termining the  use  of  funds. 
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Thurmond 


spec  ilated 


.^„^ that    transferring 

such  authority  to  t  le  statea  would  reduce  the 
influence  of  the  U  3.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  We:  fare  (HEW) . 

Dent  equated  Mzon's  sUnd  against  re- 
gional dlflcrlmlnat  on  as  also  putting  the 
OOP  candidate  in  i  poeltlon  of  opposing  the 


WEIRD   POUCT   ON   RHODESIA 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

(»  VnOlMIA 
IN  THB  SKNATS  OP  THB  UNTIXD  STATKS 

Thitnday.  Sevtember  12.  I96i 
Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
to  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Weird  Policy  on  Rho- 
desia," published  to  the  Rocky  Mount. 
N.C.,  Telegram  of  August  25,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Rxcou, 
as  follows: 

Wsno  POLKT  ON  RBoonu 
On  July  as  President  Johnson  signed  an 
eucutlTe  order  prohibiting  aU  trade  between 
the  UJ3.  and  RhodesU.  and  delegating  author- 
ity to  the  secretaries  of  Oommeroe.  Tteaaury 
and  Transportation  to  promulgate  rsgula- 
ttona  iinrnesTr  to  put  the  order  into  tf ect 
with  the  object  of  overthrowing  the  Rbo- 
daalaa  government.  One  has  to  look  diligently 
to  find  any  reference  to  this  ezeeutlve  order 
in  the  news  media,  notwithstanding  that  It 
represents  a  very  substantial  escalation  ot 
hoatmty  toward  Rhodesia,  a  friendly,  strongly 
antt-Communlst  country. 

In  fact.  It  brings  American  hostility  to- 
ward Rhodesia  up  to  the  brink  of  armed 
confUct  and  makes  the  U.S.  a  paaslTS  ao- 
compUce  In  Che  Guevara  style  terrorlat  aetlT- 
Itles  across  Rhodesia's  northern  border. 

■nieaa  latest  measures  are  designsd  to 
strangle  the  Rhodeslan  economy,  to  extract 
poUtleal  resiilto  from  personal  hardships  and 
suffering.  It  Is  not  reaUy  too  different  from 
what  Is  h^n>*nlng  to  Blafra.  It  Is  a  strange 
aot  of  policy  by  a  responsible  government  on 
behalf  of  a  humane  people.  It  is  significant 
that  the  people  of  this  country  have  never 
endorsed  this  shameful  poUcy.  At  no  stage 
In  the  commitment  of  presidential  action  has 
ths  VS.  Congress  been  consulted.  There  has 
not  even  been  an  equivalent  of  the  Gulf  of 
ToDkto  reeolutlon. 

Some  members  of  Congress  are  concerned. 
Sen.  Harry  Byid  of  Virginia,  spoke  thus  on 
August  2: 

"nie  resolution  repreaento  the  second  step 
In  the  effort  to  brli]«  about  the  collapse  of 
the  Rtxxlaslan  government.  The  first  step— 
a  partial  boycott  of  the  economy  of  Rhodesia 
Instituted  last  year — was  a  failure.  The  third 
step,  which  wlU  be  caUed  for  should  these 
added  meastires  also  fail,  la  military  action. 

"The  U.S.  is  m  a  vulnerable  position,  ito 
action  Is  unprincipled  and  wrong.  It  is  un- 
just. Besides  that,  we  are  in  the  abeurd  posi- 
tion of  demanding  sanctions  against  a  na- 
tion which  1a  at  peace  with  us.  and  yet  do 
nothing  about  seeking  economic  sanctions 
against  North  Vietnam  at  whose  hands  this 
country  has  suffered  more  than  108,000 
casualties. 

"Just  10  months  ago  I  introduced  an 
amendment  calling  on  this  government  to 
Initiate  and  support  in  the  United  Nations 
economic  sanctions  against  North  Vietnam. 
The  Senate  adopted  that  formal  resolution 
by  a  vote  of  74  to  15.  Yet,  despite  that  action 
the  President  has  done  nothing  about  North 
Vietnam.  But  he  fiaa  intensified  the  actions 
of  this  country  against  Rhodesia. 

"This  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  between 
the  countries  involved — Great  Britain  and 


Rhodesia.  The  American  government  has  no 
business  interfering  In  this  matter.  That 
sams  position  has  been  forcefiUly  stated  by 
formar  Secretary  ot  State  Dean  Aeheson.  Mr. 
Aoheson  has  labeled  the  United  Nattons  ac- 
tion against  Rhodesia  as  'barefaced  aggres- 
sion, unprovoked  and  unjustifled  by  a  single 
legal  or  moral  prtoclple. 

"Hopefully,  we  will  have  pressure  for  a 
change  of  poUcy  m  this  country.  We  have 
recently  had  a  change  of  our  ambassador  to 
the  United  Nattons.  Ur.  George  Ball,  our 
former  Undersecretary  of  State  now  beads 
our  delegatton.  Mr.  Ball  has  many  times  ex- 
pressed his  view  that  our  policy  towards 
Rhodesia  is  self-defeating  and  misgiUded." 

It  should  be  made  a  matter  of  public  rec- 
ord that  while  this  country  la  backing  the 
shamefiU  British  policy  against  little  Rho- 
desia, the  British  in  turn  have  not  only 
failed  to  support  the  umted  SUtes  in  Its 
defense  of  South  Vietnam,  but  have  sent 
British  ships  into  the  pcnts  of  North  Vietnam 
to  provide  our  enemy  with  the  sinews  of  war 
against  ova  troops.  The  records  show  British 
trade  with  Hanoi  has  increased  100  per  cent 
over  the  same  period  last  year. 

Again,  whUe  this  countt^  fully  cooperates 
In  the  VH.  sanctions  against  RhodesU,  the 
UJ».  for  ito  part  refuses  even  to  consider  the 
questton  of  a  boycott  of  North  Vietnam. 

Tbis  wterd  policy  of  President  Johnson 
might  make  sense  to  somebody,  but  we 
haven't  found  out  yet  exactly  who  It  Is. 


September  12,  1968 


SEX  DISCRIMINATION  IN  PENSION 
AND  RETIREMENT  PLANS  SHOULD 
NOT  BE  PEUPE'i'UATED 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  12.  1968 

Mrs.  ORIPPITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  now  pending  before  the  Senate  a 
House-passed  bill— HJl.  2767— that  ini- 
tially came  from  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  which  I  serve. 
However,  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  has  been 
amended,  by  addition  of  a  new  section  2. 
to  perpetuate  sex  discrimination  to  pen- 
sion and  retirement  plans.  That  amend- 
ment would  contravene  the  basic  princi- 
ple of  nondiscrimination  adopted  by  the 
Congress  to  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  prohibiting  discrimination 
to  employment  on  the  basis  of  sex  as  well 
as  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origto.  That  amendment  would  overrule 
a  guideline  which  the  Equal  Elmploy- 
ment  Opportunity  Commission  Issued  in 
February  1968  after  public  hearings  and 
over  2  years  of  consideration.  The 
amendment  would  also  modify  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  the  Age  Discrim- 
ination in  Employment  Act  of  1967,  as 
well  as  several  Executive  orders  prohibit- 
ing sex  and  age  discrimination  by  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors and  on  federally  assisted 
construction  projects. 

This  broad  and  mischievous  amend- 
ment Is  based  on  misinformation  and 
misunderstanding,  and  Is  unjustifled.  I 
have  prepared  an  analysis  of  the  amend- 
ment, which  I  believe  will  be  useful  for 
the  Congress  and  the  public,  and  I  to- 


clude  my  analysis  in  the  Rxcord  at  this 
potot: 

SscnoN  2  OF  H.R.  2767,  AS  Repostkd  bt  the 
Sknatk  Pinanck  CoMMrrm.  To  Pkbiut  Sex 

DXSCalMINATION     IN     PENSION     AND     RETIRE- 
MENT Plans.  Is  Based  on  Misinformation 
AND  Misunderstanding,  and  Is  Unjusti- 
riABLX — Section  2  8HOin.D  Not  Be  Adopted 
H.R.  2767,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  March  14.  1967.  would  amend 
the  Internal   Revenue  Code  to  permit  tax 
deductions  by  farmers  for  assessments  for 
depreciable  property  levied  by  soil  or  water 
conservation  or  drainage  districts. 

On  August  1.  1968,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  reported  out  the  bill  with  numer- 
ous amendments.  One  amendment  added  sec- 
tion 2,  reading  as  follows  (page  4,  lines  10- 
25): 

•Sec.  2.  The  terms  or  condittons  of  a  pen- 
sion or  retirement  plan  qualified  under  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  or  of  a  retirement  practice,  which  pro- 
vide for  reasonable  differentiation  in  retire- 
ment ages  between  male  and  female  em- 
ployees, or  which  provide  for  or  require  re- 
tirement at  reasonable  ages,  shall  not  be 
construed  to  violate  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  Age  DlscrlmlnaUon 
in  Employment  Act  of  1967.  any  Executive 
Order,  or  any  rules  or  regulations  issued 
under  any  of  the  foregoing,  except  that  such 
terms  and  conditions  shall  not  excuse  the 
failure  or  refusal  to  hire  individuals,  or  the 
discharging  of  individuals  prior  to  retirement 
age.  on  account  of  their  sex  or  age.  The  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  apply  if  such  terms 
and  conditions  are  merely  a  subterfuge  to 
evade  the  basic  purposes  of  title  II  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  or  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation In  Employment  Act  of  1967." 

i.  scope  and  purpose  of  proposed 
amendment 

Under  this  amendment,  existing  and  fu- 
ture private  retirement  and  pension  plans, 
and  retirement  practices,  may  (a)  provide 
different  compulsory  and  optional  retire- 
ment ages  for  men  and  for  women,  solely  on 
the  basis  of  their  sex.  and  (b)  permit  or 
require  retirement  "at  reasonable  ages",  re- 
gardless of  the  prohibitions  in  the  follow- 
ing laws  and  executive  orders: 

a.  Title  Vn,  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (Pub- 
lic Law  8a-352:  78  Stat.  241,  253;  42  V.S£. 
2000e). 

b.  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act 
of  1967  (Act  of  Dec.  15,  1967.  Public  Law  90- 
202;  81  Stat.  602). 

c.  Executive  Order  11141.  Feb.  13.  1964. 
prohibiting  discrimination  based  on  age  by 
government  contractors  and  subcontractors. 

d.  Executive  Order  11246.  Sept.  24,  1965 
(3C  FJi.  12319),  as  amended  by  Executive 
Order  11375.  Oct.  13,  1967  (32  F.R.  14303), 
prohibiting  discrimination  based  on  sex  by 
government  contractors  and  subcontractors 
and  on  federally-assisted  construction  proj- 
ects. 

The  stated  purpose  of  this  sex-based 
amendment  is  to  overturn  the  guideline 
issued  in  February  1968  (33  F.R.  3344;  29 
CF.R.  1604.31)  by  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  which  stated  that 
a  "difference  In  optional  or  compulsory  re- 
tirement ages  based  on  sex  violates  Title 
Vn."  The  Commission  has  not  ruled  on 
whether  other  sex  differences  in  pensions  and 
retirement  plans,  such  as  differences  in 
benefits  to  survivors,  violate  Title  VII. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  amendment 
deals  with  two  different  subjects:  One  in- 
volves sex  differentiation  In  retirement  ages 
(aSecUng  TiUe  VTI  and  E.O.  11246  and 
11375).  The  second  subject  Involves  "retire- 
ment at  reasonable  ages"  which  does  not 
necessarUy  Involve  sex  discrimination   (af- 
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fectlng  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  and  E.O. 
11141). 

n.    SOOPB   OF   THIS   ANALYSIS 

This  analysis  deals  only  with  the  subject 
of  sex  discrimination. 

in.   REASONS   STATED   IN   SENATE    FINANCE    COM- 
MirrEE  REPORT  TO  SUBUrF  AMENDMENT 

The  fuU  text  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee's reasons  for  adding  section  2  is  on 
pages  6  and  7  of  S.  Rept.  1497.  90th  Cong., 
and  U  attached  hereto  as  AppendU  A.  These 
reasons  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  report  asserts  that  it  is  "not  un- 
common for  a  pension  or  retirement  plan  to 
differentiate  between  male  and  female  em- 
ployees with  regard  to  optional  or  compul- 
sory retirement  ages.  .  .  ."  and  that  such 
differentiation  is  provided  for  in  "the  retire- 
ment practice  of  many  employers." 

2.  The  report  points  out  that  although 
Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  does 
not  contain  a  specific  exception  for  differen- 
tials In  retirement  age.  there  Is  a  provision 
In  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act 
of  1967  (sec.  4(f)  (2) )  which  exempts  a  "bona 
fide  .  .  .  retirement,  pension  .  .  .  plan"  from 
the  prohibition  against  age  discrimination. 
The  report  then  states:  "Nevertheless  when 
Congress  originally  enacted  title  VII.  the 
committee  believes  it  is  clear  that  Congress 
did  not  intend  to  prohibit  rea-sonable  differ- 
ences in  treatment  of  male  and  female  em- 
ployees under  retirement  or  pension  plans 
generally,  since  differential  treatment  Is  ac- 
corded men  and  women  under  the  social  se- 
curity program  today.  ...  In  fact,  the  con- 
gressional view  on  this  matter  would  appear 
to  be  specifically  indicated  by  the  retirement 
differentiation  for  sex  it  has  provided  in  the 
social  security  program." 

3.  The  report  states  that  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  Title  VII  and  the  Age  Discrimination 
Act — namely,  "the  hiring  of  workers  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis" — would  not  "be 
served"  by  prohibiting  sex  differentials  In  re- 
tirement age. 

IV.  THE  FOEECOINC  ARGUMENTS  ARE  INACCURATE, 
MISLEADING.    AND   LARGELY    IRRELEVANT 

A.  Over  95  percent  of  pension  and  retirement 
plans  do  not  have  sex  differentials  in  retire- 
ment age 

It  Is  misleading  to  state  that  it  Is  "not 
uncommon"  for  a  pension  or  retirement  plan 
to  contain  differentials  based  on  sex  and  that 
the  retirement  practice  of  "many  employers" 
provides  for  differentials  in  retirement  age. 
The  fact  is  that  over  95  percent  of  all  retire- 
ment and  pension  plans  under  collective  bar- 
gaining reported  pursuant  to  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  contain  no  dis- 
tinction between  men  and  women  workers. 
Only  5  percent  contain  sex  differentials  con- 
cerning the  age  required  for  either  (a)  par- 
ticipation in  the  pension  plan,  (b)  early  vol- 
untary retirement,  (c)  normal  voluntary  re- 
tirement, or  (d)  Involuntary  retirement.  Of 
those  6  percent,  only  a  few  have  sex  differ- 
entials in  all  four  age  requirements.  Further- 
more, sex  as  such  is  almost  never  the  basis 
for  differences  in  the  amount  of  benefits  paid 
to  the  retired  employee,  or  In  the  amount  ol 
credited  service  and  earnings  necessary  to  re- 
ceive such  benefits.  Incidentally,  of  the  6  per- 
cent of  the  pension  plans  which  differenti- 
ate in  retirement  age  on  the  basis  of  sex, 
those  of  the  BeU  Telephone  companies,  the 
principal  lobbyists  for  the  amendment,  affect 
the  most  employees. 

B.  The  Social  Security  Act  does  not  have  dif- 

ferent  retirement  ages  based  on  sex 
The  report's  dlsctisslon  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  simply  erroneous.  The  Social 
Security  Act  does  not  pnrovlde  different  re- 
tirement ages  based  on  sex.  The  normal  re- 
tirement age  under  that  Act  Is  65  for  both 
men    and    women.    In    1956    the    Act    was 
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amended  to  permit  women  to  retire  at  age 
62.  with  reduced  beneflte.  In  1961,  the  Act 
was  further  amended  to  permit  men  also  to 
retire  at  62.  with  reduced  benefits.  So  far  as 
retirement  age  is  concerned,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  does  not  q|fferentlate  on  the  basis 
of  the  worker's  sex.' 

The  report  also  fails  to  mention  that  there 
is  no  sex  differentiation  in  retirement  ages 
for  men  and  women  employees  under  the 
Federal  Civil  Service  Retirement  System. 
C.  Title  VII  prohibits  sex  discrimination  <n 
retirement  age 

The  clear  language  of  Title  VII  prohibiting 
sex  discrimination  In  the  "compensation, 
terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  employ- 
ment" surely  prohibits  sex  differentials  with 
regard  to  retirement  age.  The  requirement 
that  an  employee  retire  at  a  certain  age  is 
clearly  a  "condition"  of  employment:  and 
the  employee's  option  to  retire  voluntarily  at 
a  certain  age  is  clearly  a  "privilege"  of  em- 
ployment. Therefore,  TiOe  VII  plainly  pro- 
hibits sex  discrimination  with  regard  to  re- 
tirement age  under  pension  and  retirement 
plans. 

This  conclusion  is  reinforced  by  the  fact 
that  while  Title  VII  contains  various  excep- 
tions ■  from  the  general  nondlsciimlnatlon 
requirement,  it  has  no  exceptions  with  re- 
gard to  retirement  age  and  pension  benefits. 
Furthermore,  the  fact  that  such  an  excep- 
tion exists  in  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1967,  which  relates  solely 
to  age  discrimination,  certainly  has  no  bear- 
ing on  the  prohibitions  In  Title  VII.  which 
relate  to  discrimination  based  on  race,  color, 
religion,  sex  or  national  origin.  Surely  no  one 
could  rationally  contend  that  race  discrim- 
ination is  permissible  with  regard  to  retire- 
ment ages.  The  same  language  of  Title  VH 
applies  to  sex  discrimination. 

D.  The  legislative  history  of  title  VII  con- 
cerning sex  discrimination  in  pensions  and 
retirement  plans  does  not  modify  the  statu- 
tory   prohibition    against    sex   discrimina- 
tion, and  does  not  show  a  congressional 
intention  to  permit  sex  discrimination  be- 
yond that  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  which 
section  2  of  H.R.  2767  tmuld  do 
Opponents  of  sex  equality  in  pensions  and 
retirement  plans  have  sometimes  cited  an 
ambiguous  colloquy  between   Senator  Ran- 
dolph and  then  Senator  Humphrey  to  show 
that  Congress  Intended  to  permit  sex  discrim- 
ination  In   pensions   and   retirement    plans. 
However,  that  colloquy  is  quite  inadequate, 
under  clearly  recognized  canons  of  legislative 
construction,   to  rebut  the  plain  statutory 
prohibition  against  sex  discrimination. 

The  Randolph-Humphrey  colloquy  con- 
sisted of  only  six  sentences.'  It  clearly  shows 
that  Senator  Randolph  was  inquiring 
whether  title  VII  would  permit  private  pen- 
sion and  retirement  plans  to  be  compatible 
with  the  Social  Security  system  insolar  as 
concerns  sex  differentials.  Senator  Hum- 
phrey's response  plainly  indicates  that  he 
misunderstood  the  question.  He  said:  Yes, 
that  point  was  made  lumiistakably  clear 
earlier  today  by  the  adoption  of  the  Bennett 
amendment;  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
it."  But  the  Bennett  amendment  (sec.  703(h) 
of  title  VII)  did  not  deal  with  pension  or 
retirement  plans  at  all.  It  related  only  to 
payment  of  wages  as  prescribed  by  the  Equal 
Pay  Act  of  1963  which  prohibits  sex  dis- 
crimination in  wages  of  employees  covered 
by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  Ben- 
nett amendment  was  simply  Intended  to  pre- 
vent Inconsistent  application  of  title  vn  and 
the  Equal  Pay  Act,  not  to  permit  sex  dis- 
crimination in  pensions  and  retirement 
plans. 
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FurtlMRnora.  althot  pi  th*  OlvU  Bifbto  Aet 
of  10«*  oonUlM  •erei  U  provUloM  nqulrlnc 
UU«  vn  to  be  li»rmo  ilMd  with  othar  wwa,* 
then  U  nothing  In  t  tie  Vn  requiring  th*t 
lU  ptotWom  be  nib  eot  to.  or  hurmonlMd 
with.  »ny  sex  dlaertm  natton  featurM  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  ^^,«». 

But  even  If  the  »mblguou«  Randolph- 
Humphrey  colloquy  were  regarded  m  re- 
quiring Title  VII  to  be  interpreted  In  con- 
formity with  the  sex  dUcrlmln»tlon» 
permitted  under  the  Social  Security  law.  It 
would  not  justify  th»  enactment  of  section 
2  of  HJi.  2767.  The  fact  U  that  the  Social 
Security  law  for  th  >  past  seven  yean  has 
not  contained  sex  <J  ifferentlatlona  with  re- 
gard to  rettrement  a  |e.  Hence,  to  adopt  sec- 
tion 2  would  be  sqv  arely  Inconsistent  with 
the  purpose  which  Senator  Randolph  ex- 
pressed in  that  coUo  [uy. 

It  should  be  f urtt  er  noted  that  although 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee's  report  re- 
lies on  the  alleged   (but  non-exUtent)   sex 
differentials  In  retire  ment  age  of  the  Social 
Security  system,  the  committee  amendment 
to  HJI   2767  Is  not  1  mlted  to  such  dlfleren- 
tlaU  as  may  be  in  the  Social  Security  Act. 
It  simply  provides  f  )r  '  reasonable  dlHeren- 
tatlon  tii' retirement  ages  between  male  and 
finale  eteployees"  w  1th  no  reference  to  the 
Social  Security  Act.   Jlnce  It  does  not  define 
■reasonable"  or  whai  criteria  will  be  used  to 
Judge  what  Is  "reasnnable".  that  word  does 
not  really  limit  the  t  cope  of  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  i  i  obviously  Intended  to 
permit  a  lower  com]  lulsory  and  optional  re- 
tirement   ages    for  I  women.    Yet    actuarial 
mortaUty  tables  der  lonstrate  that  sex  dllTer- 
entlals  In  retlremei  t  ages  are  not  "reaaon- 
able"  since  women  as  a  class  tend  to  live 
longer  than  men.  W  hen  a  man  retiree  at  66, 
he   will   receive   apj  iroximately    10   years   of 
social   security    bei  sflt    payments.    whUe   a 
woman  who  retlrei    at  62  will  receive  ^- 
proxlmately  20  yea  s  of  such  paymenU.  If 
any  sex  u  enUUed  '  o  an  earlier  optional  re- 
tirement age  prlvllei  ;e.  It  should  be  the  male. 
Frankly,  no  sex  dUT  irentlal  Is  reasonable  for 
retirement  age.  Whi  ,t  the  amendment  would 
permit  U  simply  un  varranted  discrimination 
In  retirement  age  lased  on  sex. 
S.  The  primary  pu-poae  of  Htle  VH  would 
be  afflrmatively    eroed,  not  hindered,  by 
having  no  $ex  t  iscrimination   in   retire- 
ment agea 

TlUe  vn  of  the  OlvU  Righto  Act  of  1964 
was  enacted  to  pre^  ent  dlscrlmlnaUon  based 
on  race.  sex.  etc.  t  irougta  the  entire  gamut 
of  the  employmen;  relationship.  It  covert 
more  than  the  hlrl  ag  referred  to  In  the  Fi- 
nance Committee's  report.  It  appUes  to  Job 
advertising,  to  hlr« .  to  discrimination  "with 
reapect  to  .  .  .  coi  tpensatlon,  terms,  condi- 
tions, or  prlvUegea  of  employment",  and  to 
"discharge".  It  wo  ild  be  wholly  anomalo\is 
to  prohibit  an  emp  oyer  from  discriminating 
in  hiring,  but  t  <  permit  discrimination 
against  the  employee  with  regard  to  Insur- 
ance coverage,  proc  lOtions,  transfers,  on-the- 
job  training,  retire:  lent  ages,  etc.  In  fact,  the 
sUtlstlcs  in  the  I  Irst  and  Second  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Equ  al  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission  si  low  that  most  charges  of 
discrimination  bam  d  on  race  and  sex  against 
employers  fUed  ui  der  TlUe  VU  deal  with 
discriminatory  ten  is  and  conditions  of  em- 
Irioyment  rather  t:  urn  with  hire. 

When  the  E.E.O.< ;..  attar  two  jaar*  of  con- 
sideration as  well  I  s  public  hearlnga  bald  In 
May  1B67.  Issued  1  s  Guidelines  at  February 
1968  interpreting  Pltle  vn  to  praoloda  sex 
durerentlals  In  rel  irement  age.  the  KK.O.O. 
was  furthering,  no  ;  disregarding,  the  azpllolt 
purpose  of  the  Congress  to  ellmlnato  dis- 
crimination In  em  jloyment  based  on  sax. 
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In  sum,  none  of  the  reasons  prasantad  In 
S.  Rept.  1497  can  Justify  the  proposed  amsnd- 
ment  to  permit  and  encourage  sex  discrimi- 
nation concerning  the  retirement  agae  of 
men  and  women  employaea. 
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V.  ABomoNAL  Biaaoifa  roa  asjicmfo 

SECTION    2    or    H.S.    37S7 

There  are,  also,  additional  reasons  for  re- 
jecting the  proposed  section  2  amendment  to 
HJI.  2767:  ^      . 

1.  The  amendment  would  overrule  not  only 
the  February  1868  E.K.O.C.  Guidelines  and 
the  basic  purpose  and  language  of  TlUe  VU 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  but  also  the 
President's  Executive  Orders  (E.G.  11246,  as 
amended  by  E.G.  11376)  which  prohibit  sex 
discrimination  by  federal  government  con- 
traetors  and  subcontractors  and  on  Federally- 
assisted  construction  projects.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  Executive  Orders  match  the  Con- 
gressional intent  expressed  In  the  similar 
prohibition  In  Tltie  VTL 

2.  As  mentioned  above.  96  percent  of  the 
retirement  and  pension  plans  under  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  in  thU  coun- 
try, as  well  as  the  Federal  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement system,  do  not  contain  differentials 
in  retirement  age  based  on  sex.  Obviously, 
therefore,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
public  tind  private  employers  have  concluded 
that  such  differentials  are  unnecessary,  and 
that  male  and  female  employees  can  effld- 
entiy  be  offered  the  same  compulsory  and 
optional  retirement  age  privileges.  That,  plus 
the  clear  Congressional  purpose  In  Tltie  VU 
to  prohibit  sex  discrimination  In  the  "com- 
pensation, terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of 
employment,"  plainly  require  prohibiting. 
not  encouraging  and  permitting,  differentials 
In  retirement  age  based  on  sex  In  the  remain- 
ing 6  percent  of  the  pension  and  retirement 
plans  In  this  country. 

3.  The  elimination  of  sex  differentials  In 
retirement  age  may  displease  some  women 
who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  an  earlier  op- 
tional retirement  age  than  Is  avaUable  to 
their  male  colleagues.  But  their  concern 
must  be  balanced  against  the  fact  that  the 
disadvantages  of  sex  differentials  In  retire- 
ment age  far  outweigh  their  benefits.  The 
proposed  sec.  2  In  H.R.  2767  wovUd  foster 
the  continuation  of  discrimination  now 
practiced  against  women  who  are  able  and 
desire  to  work  beyond  the  optional  retire- 
ment age.  Experience  has  also  shown  that 
where  such  earlier  options  exists,  many  em- 
ployers deny  promotion  to  qualified  women 
on  the  ground  that  they  may  be  retiring  at 
an  earlier  age.  Many  employers  also  exert 
pressure  on  women  to  retire  at  the  earlier  age 
in  order  to  replace  them  with  younger 
women  or  men.  The  earlier  optional  retire- 
ment age  privilege  Is  not  an  unalloyed  bene- 
fit to  women. 

4.  We  should  also  consider  the  source  of 
the  argument  that  sex  differentials  In  op- 
tional retirement  ages  favor  women  and 
therefore  should  not  be  abandoned.  That 
argument  Is  not  supported  by  the  178,000- 
member  National  Federation  of  BuslnaM  & 
Professional  Women's  Cluba.  a  traditional 
protector  of  the  righto  of  the  working 
woman,  or  by  the  Oltlaens'  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  the  Status  of  Women,  or  by  the  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Women  whose  goal 
Is  "full  equality  for  women  In  truly  equal 
partnership  with  men",  or  by  the  National 
Woman's  Party  which  has  fought  for 
women's  rights  since  the  early  1900'8.  Among 
the  principal  lobbyists  for  sec.  2  of  HJt.  2767 
(and  Ito  counterpart  sec.  6(d)  of  S.  3466) 
are  the  Bell  Telephone  companies  who  have 
long  relegated  women  to  the  leaser  paid  Jobs 
In  the  communications  Industry,  and  who 
fear  that  the  elimination  of  sax  differentials 
In  retirement  age  may  result  In  earlier  re- 
tirement for  men.  or  longer  service  and  In- 


crniaart  cradlto  for  women,  and  thereby  In- 
craaaa  the  companies'  costo. 

Furthermore.  I  find  It  difficult  to  un- 
dexBtand  the  reasoning  that  a  system  which 
dls<'rtm1''"***  m  some  ways  against  men 
rather  than  against  women  need  not,  there- 
fore, be  amended.  We  in  the  Congress  are 
elected  by  all  the  people,  men  and  women, 
and  It  111  behooves  us  to  discriminate  against 
either  men  or  women  solely  on  the  basis  of 
sex.  Indeed,  I  resent  the  implication  that 
women  should  be  favored  over  men  on  the 
assumption  that  women  are  Incapable  or 
wlthatandlng  unprotected  the  rigors  of  eco- 
nomic life  and  hence  must  be  especially  pro- 
teotad  and  favored  by  the  law.  Whatever 
validity  that  concept  bad  five  or  six  decades 
ago.  It  has  none  today.  The  latest  data  avail- 
able from  the  Labor  Department  shows  that 
women  bead  10.6  percent  of  all  families 
(March  1967),  and  comprise  36.4  percent  of 
our  total  labor  force  16  years  of  age  and 
over  (July  1968).  Women  are  now  certainlv 
entitled  to  be  rid  of  the  "adult  children- 
myth  which  brands  them  as  Incapable  of 
equal  participation  In  our  present  economy. 
They  are  willing  to  take  their  chances  with 
equal  privileges  If  society  will  but  grant  them 
equal  opportunities. 

Moreover,  while  the  direct  effect  of  an 
earlier  retirement  age  for  women  primarily 
discriminates  against  men,  its  indirect  ef- 
fect tUso  discriminates  against  women; 
namely,  the  wives  and  families  of  male  em- 
ployees who  are  denied  retirement  age  prlv- 
Uegea available  to  female  employees.  Dis- 
crimination Is  a  seamless  web.  If  we  permit 
It  to  exist  against  the  Interests  of  one  group. 
It  wUl  inevltobly  work  against  the  Interests 
of  the  other. 

6.  The  people  of  this  country  are  becom- 
ing Increasingly  sophisticated  politically  on 
the  Issue  of  equal  rights  for  women.  Cou- 
greas  recognized  this  in  enacting  the  Equal 
Pay  Act  of  June  10,  1963  (Public  Law  88-38, 
77  SUt.  66;  29  U.S.C.  206(d)).  prohibiting 
sex  discrimination  in  wage  payments;  Title 
vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964;  supra.- 
the  Social  Security  Amendmento  of  1967  ( Act 
of  January  2.  1968.  Public  Iaw  90-248.  81 
Stot.  821,  sees.  151  and  157).  eliminating 
some  of  the  sex  differentials  In  that  Act;  and 
the  Act  of  November  8.  1967  ( PubUc  Law  90- 
130,  81  Stot.  374),  removing  sex  discrimina- 
tion In  the  promotion  and  retirement  of 
women  In  the  armed  services.  The  President 
f,}fn  moved  to  eliminate  sex  discrimination 
when  he  signed  Executive  Order  11376  of 
October  13.  1967.  prohibiting  discrimination 
baaed  on  sex  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  government  and  by  federal  govern- 
ment contractors  and  subcontractors  and  on 
Federally-assisted  construction  projecu. 
Twelve  Stotes  and  the  District  of  Columbls 
have,  since  1961,  adopted  laws  prohibiting 
sex  discrimination  In  employment,  and  many 
mora  Stotaa  have  bean  eliminating  old  laws 
which  discriminated  against  women. 

IV.   CONCLUSIOK 

The  proposed  section  2  of  HR.  2767  would 
squarely  contravene  this  national  policy  of 
«Ti^^i«g  sex-based  discrimination,  and  there- 
fore should  not  be  adopted. 


(Excerpt  from  Senate  Rept.  1497,  90th  Cong., 
second  sees.,  report  of  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  on  HJI.  2767  (Aug.  l,  1968 1. 
pp.  6  and  7] 

APPKNDIX  "A"  TO  ANALYSIS  BY  CONCSESS- 
WOMAN   MABTHA   W.    GXUTITHS 

m.  DiscainncATioN  on  account  or  sex  os 

AOX  IN  avmtKMZNT  PLANS  Oa  PaACTICXS 

Reasona  tor  protrWon.— Under  title  vn  of 
the  ClvU  Righto  Act  of  1964  (the  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  titie)  and  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination In  Employment  Act  of  1967.  it 
Is  xmlawful  for  certain  employers  to  fall  or 
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rafuaa  to  hlra.  or  to  discharge,  any  Individual, 
or  to  dlacrlmlnato  against  any  employee, 
with  respect  to  a  number  of  spe(^ed  aspecto 
of  employment  because  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex,  national  origin,  or  age.  In  the  case 
of  the  discrimination  prohibited  by  the  Age 
Discrimination  In  Employment  Aet  of  1967, 
a  specific  exception  Is  provided  for  the  situa- 
tions where  the  actions  of  the  employer  are 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  any 
bona  fide  employee  benefit  plan,  such  as  a 
retirement  or  pension  plan.  No  similar  specif- 
ic exemption,  however.  Is  provided  In  the 
case  of  title  VU  of  the  Civil  Righto  Act. 
Nevertheless  when  Congress  originally  en- 
acted title  VII,  the  committee  believes  It  Is 
clear  that  Congress  did  not  Intend  to  pro- 
hibit reasonable  differences  In  treatment  of 
male  and  female  employees  under  retirement 
or  pension  plans  generally,  since  dilTerentlal 
treatment  is  accorded  men  and  women  under 
the  social  security  program  today. 

On  February  24,  1968,  however,  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  Issued 
a  regulation  regarding  pension  and  retire- 
ment plans  (29  CTJl.  1604.31).  This  regula- 
tion provides  that  it  Is  unlawful  for  an  em- 
ployer to  differentiate  between  male  and  fe- 
male employees  with  regard  to  either  option- 
al or  compulsory  retirement  ages  under  pen- 
sion and  retirement  plans.  The  Commission's 
interpretotion  on  this  matter  Is  not  consist- 
ent with  the  committee's  view  of  the  intent 
of  Congress  In  enacting  title  Vm  of  the  Civil 
Righto  Act  of  1964. 

It  Is  not  uncommon  for  a  pension  or  re- 
ttrement plan  to  differentiate  between  male 
and  female  employees  with  regard  to  optional 
or  compulsory  retirement  ages  or  to  require 
retirement  at  specified  ages,  frequently  be- 
fore attolnlng  age  65.  Moreover,  the  retire- 
ment practice  of  many  employers  provides 
for  a  differentiation  in  optional  or  compul- 
sory retirement  ages  between  male  and  fe- 
male employees  or  provides  for,  or  requires, 
retirement  at  certoln  ages.  In  fact,  the  con- 
gressional view  on  this  matter  would  ap- 
pear to  be  specifically  indicated  by  the  re- 
tirement differentiation  for  sex  it  has  pro- 
vided in  the  social  security  program. 

Neither  the  Intent  of  Congress  In  enacting 
tltie  Vn  of  the  ClvU  Righto  Act  of  1964  and 
the  Age  DLscrimlnaUon  In  Employment  Act 
of  1967.  nor  the  primary  purpose  of  those 
acts — ^tbe  hiring  of  workers  on  a  nondiscrim- 
inatory basis — would  be  served  by  making  It 
unlawful  for  an  employer's  pension  or  re- 
tirement plan  or  retirement  practice  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  male  and  female  em- 
ployees with  regard  to  optional  or  compulsory 
retirement  ages  or  to  provide  for  optional  or 
compulsory  retirement  at  specified  agea.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  committee's  amendment  pro- 
vides that  these  types  of  differentiation  or 
retirement  requlremento  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered unlawful. 

Explanation  of  provision. — The  commit- 
tee's amendment  provides  that  the  terms  or 
conditions  of  a  pension  or  retirement  plan 
(Which  Is  a  qualified  plan  under  sec.  401  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954),  or  of  a 
retirement  practice,  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  violating  tltie  vn  of  the  ClvU  Righto  Act 
of  1964.  the  Age  Discrimination  In  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967,  any  Executive  order,  or  any 
rules  or  regulations  Issued  under  any  of  these 
because  such  terms  or  conditions  (a)  pro- 
vide for  reasonable  differentiation  In  op- 
tional or  compulsory  retirement  ages  between 
male  and  female  employees  or  (b)  provide 
for  or  require  retirement  at  reasonable  ages, 
llils  rule  Is  to  apply  to  new  and  existing 
pension  plans  or  retirement  plans,  and  to 
both  the  establishment  and  mamtenance  of 
these  plans.  It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the 
differentiation  In  retirement  ages  and  the 
retirement  age  requlremento  which  are  al- 
lowed under  the  committee's  amendment  are 
only  those  which  are  reasonable.  Moreover, 
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the  rule  provided  In  the  conunlttee's  amend- 
ment Is  not  to  excuse  the  failure  or  the  re- 
fusal to  hire  Individuals  or  the  discharging 
of  Individuals  prior  to  retirement  age  on  ac- 
count of  either  their  sex  or  their  age.  In  ad- 
dition, the  rule  provided  In  the  amendment 
Is  not  to  apply  If  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  pension  or  retirement  plan  or  the 
retirement  practice  are  merely  a  subterfuge 
to  evade  the  basic  purpKises  of  tiUe  VII  of 
the  Civil  Ulghta  Act  of  1964  or  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination m  Employment  Act  of  1967. 

FOOTNOTES 

>  However,  In  computing  the  amount  of  re- 
duced monthly  benefits  for  workers  retiring 
before  age  65,  the  Social  Secrulty  Act  aver- 
ages the  man's  credlte  over  the  number  of 
quarters  of  covered  employment  he  had  after 
1950  to  the  year  be  would  reach  65,  whereas 
a  woman's  credlto  are  averaged  only  over 
the  quarters  up  to  the  year  she  reaches  62. 
Sees.  202(a)  and  215(b)  (2)  and  (3),  Social 
Security  Act  (42  VS.  Code  402(a),  415(b) 
(2)  and  (3)).  Thus.  If  a  man  and  woman 
work  under  social  security  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  years,  receive  tlie  same  earnings,  and 
retire  at  the  same  age  (62,  or  over)  in  the 
same  year,  the  woman  would  receive  a  larger 
monthly  check. 

'Section  706(f)  permits  discrimination 
against  members  of  the  Conununlst  Party  or 
Communist-front  organizations.  Section 
706(g)  permits  discrimination  against  per- 
sons r.ho  have  not  fulfilled  the  requlremento 
of  the  national  security  program,  where  ap- 
plicable. Section  706(1)  permits  dlscrlmlna- 
Uon In  favor  of  Indians  living  on  or  near  an 
Indian  reservation.  Section  712  permits 
discrimination  In  favor  of  veterans. 

^Tbe  whole  colloquy  Is  as  follows  (110 
Cong.  Rec.  13683-04) : 

"Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
ask  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Hum- 
PHKKY,  who  Is  the  effective  manager  of  the 
pending  bUl,  a  clarifying  question  on  the 
provisions  of  Title  vn. 

"I  have  In  mind  that  the  social  security 
system.  In  certain  respects,  treate  men  and 
women  differently.  For  example,  widows'  ben- 
efito  are  paid  automatically;  but  a  widower 
qualifies  only  If  be  Is  disabled  or  If  he  was 
actuaUy  supported  by  his  deceased  wife.  Also, 
the  wife  of  a  retired  employee  entitled  to  so- 
cial security  receives  an  additional  old  age 
benefit;  but  the  husband  of  such  an  em- 
ployee does  not.  Tliaaa  differences  In  treat- 
ment as  I  recall,  are  of  long  standing. 

"Am  I  correct,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, In  aasiunlng  that  slmUar  differences 
of  treatment  In  Industrial  benefit  plans.  In- 
cluding earlier  retirement  options  for  women, 
may  continue  in  operation  under  this  bill.  If 
It  becomes  law? 

"Mr.  HoicPHKXT.  Tes,  that  point  was  made 
unmistakably  clear  earlier  today  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Bennett  amendment;  so 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  It." 

'  Section  70S  ( h )  (the  Bennett  Amendment ) 
requires  that  Title  Vn  be  harmonized  with 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963.  Sections  708  and 
1104  seek  to  harmonize  both  Tltie  vn  and 
the  Civil  Righto  Act  of  1964  with  aU  stote 
laws  which  are  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
Act. 
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Anshe  Emet  Synagogue  in  Chicago  and 
is  one  of  our  city's  outstanding  religious 
leaders.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Rabbis. 

Recently,  he  presented  a  most  moving 
invocation,  which  I  am  appending  as 
part  of  my  remarks.  I  am  sure  it  will 
strike  a  responsive  cord  in  the  hearts  of 
all  Members.  The  prayer  foUows: 
PxAYxa  OF  Rabbi  Sbyiiouk  J.  Cohen.  Spir- 

rruAL  Leader  or  Anshe  Emet  Synagocue, 

President,  Chicago  Board  of  Rabbis 

We  are  assembled  in  trying  times  that  test 
the  souls  of  men.  Like  the  prophet  of  old.  we 
moan  that  the  whole  head  Is  sick  and  the 
whole  heart  Is  faint.  To  you,  O  Heavenly 
Father,  we  look  for  guidance  and  strength. 
Above  the  din  of  Solemn  assemblies  let  us 
hear  Your  still  small  voice  summoning  us 
to  service.  Help  us  with  courage  in  crisis 
and  hope  In  place  of  despair.  Tou  have 
planted  hope  In  the  better  tomorrow  in  the 
hearto  of  men:  You  have  taught  us  that 
the  road  to  holiness  U  the  road  of  action, 
strengthen  us  in  our  resolve  to  build  a 
world  where  young  people  will  no  longer 
hear  the  call  to  war.  Banish  the  heat  of 
contention  and  show  us  the  light  of  Your 
peace. 

In  this  age  which  has  witnessed  brutal 
tragedy  and  violence,  where  compassion  has 
been  sucked  out  of  the  souls  of  sc»ne  men, 
strengthen  us  In  our  determination  to  build 
a  just  society.  May  we  ever  remain  sensi- 
tive to  the  anguish  of  the  deprived  and  the 
despoiled,  the  agony  of  the  poor  and  the 
forgotten,  the  cry  of  those  who  long  to  b* 
free. 

May  we  soon  see  the  aspiration  of  the  ages 
and  the  dream  of  modem  martyrs  fulfilled, 
when  the  mountains  of  bitterness  vrill  be 
leveled  and  the  broad  places  of  tranquillity 
will  be  reached. 

Restore,  we  ask  of  You,  the  hearto  of  par- 
ento  to  their  children,  and  the  hearto  of  the 
young  to  the  old.  Help  us.  O  good  God,  so 
to  act  that  history  may  say  of  this  genera- 
tion. They  were  truly  blessed  of  the  Lord. 


INVOCA-nON   BY   RABBI   SEYMOUR 
J.  COHEN 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  12,  1968 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rabbi  Sey- 
mour J.  Cohen  Is  the  spiritual  leader  of 


ARTHUR  ASHE:   ^fEW  U.S.  OPEN 
TENNIS  CHAMPION 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF  vntcntiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  12.  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  victory  of  Arthur  Ashe  In  the  open 
tennis  tournament  at  Forest  Hills  re- 
cently restores  the  United  States  to  the 
top  in  tennis. 

Arthur  Ashe  was  born  in  Richmond. 
Va.  His  father  was  a  playground  police- 
msm.  and  it  was  on  the  playgrounds  of 
the  city  of  Richmond  that  Arthur  Ashe 
first  learned  to  play  tennis. 

Virginia  is  very  proud  of  this 
champion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot  of  September  11. 
1968.  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Champion 

Arthur  Ashe's  victory  In  the  first  U.S.  open 
tennis  tournament  at  Forest  Hills  Is 
satisfying. 
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RELIEF  FOR  S  [JGAR  FARMERS 


N  E.  WILLIS 


UISIANA 
REPRESENTA11VES 


Thursday.  Se-^ttember  12,  1968 


Speaker,  I  arise  to- 


day to  appeal  to  m  r  fellow  Congressmen 


sympathy,  and  sup- 


port for  my  bill,  H.I ,.  19575. 

The  effect  of  thi ;  measure,  which  has 
been  carefully  drawn  In  coordination 
with  the  OflQce  of  :  jegislative  Counsel  of 
the  House  in  consu  tation  with  appropri- 
ate counsel  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, is  technlca  ly  sound. 

In  addition,  it  s  a  "must"  piece  of 
legislation  if  my  ( ongressional  district, 


State  of  Florida  are 


to  be  spared  the  tremendous  economic 
blow  which  will  bejoccasloned  by  the  re- 
cently announced  2  0- percent  acreage  cut 
on  next  year's  mail  land  cane  sugar  crop. 
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Simply  speaking,  H.R.  19575,  would 
have  the  effect  of  qualifying  surplus 
sugar  under  the  commodity  distribution 
program  under  section  32  of  Public  Law 
320,  74th  Congress.  Since  certain  provi- 
sions In  the  law  result  in  the  exclusion 
of  sugar  from  this  program,  my  bill 
would  make  a  specific  and  limited  excep- 
tion to  the  rule. 

This  exception  would  both  serve  the 
nutritional  requirements  of  millions  of 
needy  citizens  and  at  the  same  time 
would  reduce  the  economic  impact  on 
thousands  of  Louisiana  and  Florida 
sugar  farmers. 

As  much  as  130,000  tons  of  the  carry- 
over sugar  which  is  now  threatening  next 
year's  crop  with  a  severe  acreage  cut 
could  be  taken  from  our  warehouses  and 
distributed  to  the  needy. 

It  is  the  excess  inventory  factor  which, 
under  the  Sugar  Act,  is  the  cause  of 
acreage  cuts;  and  by  allowing  Govern- 
ment disposal  of  this  amount  it  should 
have  the  effect  of  allowing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  perhaps  to  cut  the 
cut  in  half. 

It  is  obvious  that  reduction  of  surplus 
inventories  should  bring  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  20-percent  acreage  cut 
announced  late  last  month  for  the  1969 
mainland  cane  sugar  crop,  with  only 
those  proportionate  shares  of  less  than 
50  acres  being  exempted  from  any  cut 
whatever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  offers  a  sensible 
and  levelheaded  way  of  correcting  se- 
rious inequities  in  our  sugar  program, 
without  actually  amending  the  Sugar  Act 
itself. 

I  plead  very  specifically  with  those  of 
my  colleagues  which  represent  sugar 
beet  States  to  talk  some  sense  into  the 
sugar  beet  industry,  which  already  seems 
to  be  taking  a  hardnosed  stand  against 
my  bill. 

Unfortunately,  the  U.S.  Sugar  Beet  As- 
sociation and  other  segments  of  the 
sugar  industry  have  strongly  opposed  all 
of  our  plans  to  give  acreage  relief  to 
Louisiana  and  Florida  fanners.  Now  they 
say  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
change  their  position  at  this  late  date. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  in  the  Con- 
gress. Louisiana  and  Florida  are  outnum- 
bered about  15  to  1  by  the  beet-produc- 
ing States.  In  the  Senate,  for  instance, 
the  count  is  4  against  46. 

Here  in  the  House,  the  odds  are  about 
the  same;  and  the  fact  that  the  sugar 
t>eet  and  refining  industries  have  no 
problems  of  their  own  seems  to  leave 
them  with  little  or  no  sympathy  for  the 
hardship  that  a  20-percent  cut  will  bring 
to  Louisiana  and  Florida  farmers. 

I  trust  that  many  objective  Congress- 
men who  represent  beet  sugar  States  will 
therefore  give  support  to  my  bill  which 
would  greatly  help  the  mainland  cane 
area  and  would  be  of  no  harm  at  all  to 
any  other  segment  of  the  sugar  Industry. 

Some  ofBcials  of  the  other  segments  of 
the  Industry  have  recommended  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  that  we 
should  be  cut  as  much  as  40  percent.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  kind  of  yelling 
there  would  be  if  their  salaries  were  cut 
40  percent. 
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It  is  obvious  to  me  that  HJl.  19575 
would  provide  a  sensible  compromise  in 
a  troubled  situation: 

First.  It  is  not  a  direct  amendment  to 
the  Sugar  Act,  which  all  other  segments 
of  the  sugar  Industry  oppose  so  violently. 

Second.  It  would  fit  beautifully  Into  the 
commodity  distribution  program  since 
sugar  is  a  high-calorie,  easily  stored, 
easily  distributed,  nonperishable  surplus 
food  for  the  needy  families  of  the  Nation. 

Third.  It  would  give  some  much-needed 
flexibility  to  a  sugar  program  which,  as 
far  as  Louisiana  and  Florida  are  con- 
cerned, has  become  very  much  out  of 
balance. 


BAN  LOG  EXPORTS— STOP  THE  SKY- 
ROCKETING COST  OP  HOUSING 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  CALtPOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  12,  1968 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  conference 
committee  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1968  has  agreed  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
portation of  softwood  lumber  logs  from 
federally  owned  lands  for  a  period  of  3 
years. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  prohibition  ex- 
tended through  1975,  and  I  am  today  in- 
troducing legislation  which  would  do 
this.  My  reason  for  Introducing  this  leg- 
islation is  the  firm  conviction  that  the 
export  of  logs  has  resulted  in  the  people 
of  southern  California  paying  hundreds 
of  millions  of  additional  dollars  for  the 
homes  they  are  building  or  purchasing. 
This  unwarranted  inflationary  pressure 
can  be  avoided  by  prohibiting  further 
export  of  softwood  lumber. 

The  export  of  raw  logs  from  the  west 
coast  has  skyrocketed  lumber  and  ply- 
wood prices  for  the  retailer  and  home- 
builder.  One  estimate  is  that  recent  price 
increases  on  raw  logs  will  add  $300  to 
the  price  of  the  average  house. 

The  problem  has  been  growing  stead- 
ily worse  since  1961. 

Log  exports  are  the  primary  factor 
blamed  In  the  permanent  closure  of  some 
47  sawmills  and  25  plywood  mills  in  the 
past  2  years,  in  western  Oregon  and 
western  Washington  alone. 

The  export  of  logs  to  Japan — long  con- 
centrated in  that  area — now  is  rapidly 
spreading  into  timbered  northern  Cali- 
fornia and  eastward  through  Idaho  and 
Into  western  Montana.  When  the  Japa- 
nese buy  logs,  the  price  of  the  end  prod- 
uct goes  up  to  cover  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  raw  material  which  their  bidding 
causes. 

Throughout  the  Western  forest  areas, 
there  have  long  been  fewer  logs  avail- 
able then  needed  to  supply  existing  saw- 
mills and  plywood  mills.  Consequently, 
everywhere  export  logs  are  removed  from 
the  local  timber  supply,  mills  close  down. 

This  leaves  the  lumber  dealer  with  less 
variety  of  supply  sources,  less  opportu- 
nity to  bargain  for  the  widest  range  of 
material  at  the  most  attractive  prices. 
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Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many  people, 
the  wood  which  is  going  to  Japan  is  not 
coming  back  to  the  United  States  in 
manufactured  form.  It  is  going  Into  Ja- 
pan's boom  in  housing  and  light  con- 
struction. 

Consequently,  logs  which  are  exported 
to  Japan  are  lost  to  the  Uj5.  economy 
and  have  no  later  downward  effect  on 
U.S.  prices  as  they  would  if  the  material 
were  manufactured  in  Japan,  then 
shipped  back  to  the  United  States  in 
competition  with  American-made  lum- 
ber. 

For  some  time  now.  Japan's  econ(Mny 
has  been  expanding  at  a  boom  rate — 
about  10  percent  per  year— c<xnpared 
with  about  4  percent  In  the  United 
States. 

The  Japanese  have  traditionally  lived 
with  wood  and  worked  with  wood.  They 
enjoy  its  warmth,  its  workability. 

Japan's  housing  starts  are  running 
at  about  1  million  per  year — compared 
with  1.4  mUlion  in  the  United  States. 
With  105  million  people  crsmimed  into 
an  island  archipelago  the  size  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  country's  own  forests  cannot 
supply  the  need. 

Jt^ian's  forests — seriously  overcut 
during  World  War  n — produce  only 
about  70  percent  of  the  nation's  soft- 
wood needs  now.  Although  they  are 
among  the  most  intensely  cultivated  in 
the  world,  their  ability  to  supply  their 
own  needs  probably  will  become  less, 
rather  than  greater,  as  a  still  larger, 
more  affluent,  population  increases  its 
demand  for  softwood  construction. 

About  95  percent  of  the  west  coast 
exports  go  to  Js^an. 

Here  is  how  Japanese  imports  of  raw 
logs  from  the  U.S.  west  coast  have  in- 
creased in  recent  years: 

Millions  of  board  feet 

1961 355.5 

1982 423.9 

1963 676.7 

1964 752.8 

1965 787.9 

1966 1.  044JJ 

1967  -. 1.  581.0 

For  the  first  half  of  1968,  log  exports 
to  Japan  were  1,006.5  thousand  board 
feet — indicating  the  virtual  certainty 
the  1968  final  figure  will  exceed  2  billion. 

Has  this  exix>rt  volume  really  affected 
log  prices  that  much? 

Yes;  take  sales  of  timber  owned  by  the 
State  of  Washington  for  the  first  half 
of  1967:  on  242  sales,  prices  averaged  87 
percent  above  the  appraised  price.  On  40 
of  those  sales,  which  were  bid  late  in 
June,  prices  averaged  233  percent  of  the 
appraised  price.  On  these  40  sales,  the 
winning  auction  figures  came  to  $8.628.- 
415 — compared  with  appraisals  totaling 
$3,698,000. 

The  appraised  price  Is,  by  definition. 
the  State  forest  department's  own  esti- 
mate of  a  fair  market  price  for  the  logs. 
This  is  arrived  at  by  estimating  the  gross 
sale  price  for  lumber  which  the  trees  will 
produce,  then  subtracting  all  costs  of 
logging,  transporting,  milling,  and  sell- 
ing— ^plus  a  margin  for  profit  and  risk, 
usually  about  9  percent.  Everything  that 
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is  left  after  those  costs  are  taken  off  is 
the  fair-market  or  appraised  price. 

Bidders  buying  for  export  to  Japan 
can  recover  that  log  cost  in  the  cartel- 
controlled  Japanese  market.  Mills  which 
cannot  recover  that  price  in  the  Ameri- 
can market  lose  the  sales — and  even- 
tually close  for  lack  of  logs. 

Pressure  fr<Mn  the  mill  operators,  la- 
bor, and  affected  communities  in  the 
West,  generally  caused  a  partial  re- 
striction on  log  exports  to  be  imposed 
last  April. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Free- 
man— who  administers  the  national 
forests — ruled  not  more  than  350  million 
txMrd  feet  of  timber  from  Federal  lands 
in  the  Douglas-fir  region — western  Ore- 
gon and  western  Washington — could  be 
exported  annually.  The  rule  expires  in 
June  1969. 

It  does  not  cover  private  timber  or 
State  of  Washington  timber  in  that  area. 
Oregon  already  has  a  law  restricting  ex- 
port of  State-owned  timlier.  The  rule 
also  does  not  cover  the  other  key  tim- 
ber-producing States  such  as  Califor- 
nia, Idaho,  and  Mmitana. 

The  rule  does  not  apply  to  national 
forest  timber  already  under  contract. 
Since  most  contracts  for  Government 
timber  last  from  18  months  to  3  years, 
the  limit  will  have  expired  liefore  pres- 
ent sales  do.  Thus  the  supply  in  the  af- 
fected Douglas-fir  region  gains  little  pro- 
tection. 

However,  the  restriction  did  scare — if 
not  panic — Japanese  buyers  into  moving 
into  areas  it  does  not  cover.  The  fiurry 
of  applications  for  rail  rates  to  transport 
logs  to  port  areas  reached  as  far  inland 
as  Montana. 

But  the  greater  part  of  the  Japanese 
change  of  interest  moved  southward  into 
California,  where  the  haul  to  tidewater 
is  shorter.  There,  the  price  of  white  fir, 
for  instance,  has  jumped  in  less  than  6 
months  from  $50  per  thousand  board 
feet  to  $80  per  thousand. 

Because  of  their  ability  to  outbid  local 
sawmills  for  what  they  want,  the  Japa- 
nese tend  to  take  the  higher  grade  logs, 
leaving  the  lower  quality  material  to  be 
manufactured  into  American  homes. 

Early  in  the  business,  there  was  tend- 
ency for  the  Japanese  to  take  only  cer- 
tain species — ^Port  Orford  cedar  and 
western  hemlock  being  the  favorites. 
Now.  however,  with  their  tremendous 
growth  in  consumption  and  in  shipping 
facilities,  they  are  taking  all  of  the 
species  which  grow  commercially  on  the 
west  coast — Etouglas-fir,  white  fir.  Sitka 
spruce,  western  red  cedar,  and  redwood. 
Additionally,  as  Japanese  buyers  have 
moved  inland,  they  have  begun  to  take 
some  of  the  pines  wiiich  are  dominant 
there. 

Defenders  of  export  point  out,  how- 
ever, higher  prices  for  timber  make  it 
economically  attractive  to  tiiin.  replant, 
destroy  competing  brush,  install  better 
roads,  and  do  other  things  which  make 
for  better  forestry  in  the  long  range. 
These  practices,  they  contend,  will  in- 
crease the  productivity  of  the  forest  land 
far  into  the  future. 
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However,  the  price  increase  caused  by 
Japanese  bidding  for  logs  is  expected  to 
raise  the  Nation's  housing  bill  by  $600 
million  by  1970.  By  then,  the  VS.  hous-  • 
ing  starts  are  expected  to  rise  to  2  mil- 
lion— from  the  1.4  million  level  in  1968. 

The  Western  forest  simply  cannot  han- 
dle a  sudden  new  Japanese  market  for 
wood  with  housing  running  above  the 
million-start  level,  continue  to  supply  its 
normal  US.  market,  and  handle  the  an- 
ticipated expansion  of  U.S.  housing 
needs — all  within  2  years  or  so. 

There  lias  l>een  a  gradual  increase  in 
Japanese  Import  of  logs  from  Siberia. 
But  ports  and  woods  there  are  closed 
much  of  the  year  by  freezing  weather, 
much  of  the  timber  is  inaccessible,  and 
its  quality  is  dramatically  lower  than 
from  North  America.  Generally,  it  is 
smaller  in  size  and  has  more  knots.  The 
Soviet  Government  has  bartered  with  the 
Japanese — logs  for  sawmill,  plywood,  and 
pulpmill  equipment.  They  have  warned 
the  Japanese  that  when  these  have  been 
installed,  they  will  insist  that  the  Japa- 
nese take  finished  wood  products,  rather 
than  raw  logs. 

Another  alternative  open  to  the  Jap- 
anese is  British  Columbia — Canada's 
western-most  Province,  whose  forest  is 
similar  to  that  of  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Idaho. 

About  94  percent  of  the  forest  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  is  owned  by  the  Provincial 
government.  To  keep  labor  at  home,  the 
British  Columbia  Government  will  not 
permit  export  of  any  logs  except  those 
few  which  may  t>e  found  to  be  surplus  to 
the  needs  of  local  mills.  British  Colum- 
bia's Minister  of  Forests.  Hon.  Ray 
Williston,  recently  remarked,  "this  Prov- 
ince cannot  afford  to  export  jobs." 

Thus,  while  Japan  can  get  much  of 
the  wood  it  needs  from  British  Columbia, 
it  must  be  manufactured  rather  than  in 
raw  form. 

This,  the  Japanese  will  not  do  so  long 
as  they  are  able  to  get  raw  logs  from 
the  UjS.  west  coast — and  thus  capture 
the  labor  for  its  own  workmen. 

Restrictions  on  Federal  logs  from  the 
United  States  thus  would  tend  to  divert 
the  Japanese  to  Canada  for  part  of 
its  supply — helping  keep  lumber  prices 
within  bounds  in  the  United  States,  and 
thereby  saving  the  Nation's  homebuyers 
many  millions  of  dollars. 


AGRICULTURE  SECRETARY  FREE- 
MAN CITES  STEPHENS  FOR 
RURAL  HOUSING  LEADERSHIP 


HON.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  12,  1968 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  21.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
ville Freeman  came  to  Georgia  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  first  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration loan  ceremony  for  our  State 
under  the  Housing  Act  of  1968.  This  was 
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the  second  loan  i  isde  in  the  United 
States  under  the  n(  w  act. 

It  was  made  In  Washington.  Wilkes 
County,  Ga.,  to  Mi ,  and  Mrs.  Holloe  W. 
McAvoy  to  assist  In  building  a  new  three- 
bedroom  home  for  Aiem  and  their  three 
children. 

Washington,  Oa  ,  was  chosen  for  this 
flrst-loan  ceremon; '  because  of  the  wish 
of  the  Secretary  tc  recognize  the  leader- 
ship in  Farmers  lome  AdmlnlBtratlon 
legislation  taken  by  my  Georgia  col- 
league, Congresiman  Rob««t  G. 
Stcprkns.  Jr.,  of  the  lOth  District,  a 
member  of  the  Hoi  islng  Subcommittee. 

The  new  loan  p  ocedure  is  one  which 
provides  an  intere*  t  supplement  for  low- 
and  moderate-lnc«  ime  families  In  rural 
America.  The  deilgn  Is  to  encourage 
homeownershlp  fcr  this  Income  group 
and  to  give  more  incentive  for  private 
enterprise  to  flnar  ce  this  area  of  hous- 
ing need.  Private  c  apltal  will  build  these 
types  of  homes  an  1  will  charge  conven- 
tional aflA  competl  tlve  interest  rates,  the 
supplement  by  thi!  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration bein:  the  difference  be- 
tween 1  percent  a  id  what  the  borrower 
can  afford. 

Mr.  Freeman  wiis  accompanied  by  S. 
L.  VanLandlnghan  ,  Regional  Director  of 
the  Farmers  Hone  Administration,  in 
Atlanta.  Harry  K.  1  leal,  of  Madison.  FHA 
district  supervisor  arranged  details  of 
the  meeting  alont  with  T.  K.  Wilson, 
Wilkes  Coimty  loci  1  FHA  representative. 
William  L.  Lanier,  Georgia  Farm  Bureau 
president,  present*  d  Secretary  Freeman. 
The  address  of  Jecretary  Freeman  on 
this  occasion  h<noi1ng  Congressman 
SxEpmtNS  Is  set  on  t  below  In  full  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Men  bers  of  the  House: 
Speech  op  SinucTAmT  Fubman 


mai  ks 


adecuatfl 


-thli 


I  have  come  to 
with  you  the  beglnii^ng 
America. 

This  occasion 
end  of  substandard 
and  points  toward 
lowest  of  the  low  " 
live  in  decent. 

For  me— aa  it  mu^t 
of  rural  peopi 
dream  come  true 

This  dream  was  nkde  _ 
sage  of  the  new  Hofislng 
opment   Act   of 
landmark  legislation 
years  of  effort  by  tl 
Administrations    to 
blight  of  city  ghetl/M 
put  substance  and 
of   "equal   opportu^ty 
Americans." 

This  moment — th^ 
also,  eight  years  of 
great  Congressman, 

Tou  sent  Bob  Stephens 
same  year  I  arrived 

We   have   worked 
conunon  desire  to 
Americans. 

He  quickly  established 
the  most  effective 
gress  for  rural   people 
bousing  acts  startUi  j 
1961,  are  a  monumept 
vision. 

And  it  was  the 
represented  the  tlr^ 
rural   people.   This 
rural  housing  progrkm 


qeorgla  today  to  observe 
of  a  new  era  in  rural 


the  beginning  of  the 

]  lOUsing  in  rural  America, 

.    the  day  when  even  the 

lijcome  rural  families  can 

homes. 

be  for  many  nUlllons 

is  the  realization  of  a 


possible  by  the  pas- 

_g  and  Urban  Devel- 

..   This   unprecedented, 

culminates  nearly  eight 

i  Kennedy  and  Johnson 

rid    the    Nation    of   the 

and  rural  slunts  and 

I  leaning  Into  the  promise 

in   hoiulng  tor   all 

legislation — culminates 
dedicated  effort  by  your 
Bob  Stephens. 

to  Washington  the 
there. 

together  since   in   our 
bi|ng  a  better  life  to  rural 

himself  as  one  of 

I  pokesmen  In  the  Con- 

).  The  serlM  of  rvatd 

with  his  first  term  in 

to  his  efforts  and  his 


B  iuslng 


„  Act  of  IMl  that 

real  breakthrough  for 

act   expanded   the   first 

enacted  back  In  1949 
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to  Include  all  rural  peopla — aa  weU  aa  farm- 
ers. It  also  provided  specUl  provisions  for 
loans  to  senior  citizens  and  domestic  farm 
labor.  „  .^ 

The  next  big  step— again  led  by  Bob 
Stephens  In  the  House  and  by  Senator  ^;>«rk- 
man  at  Alabama  In  the  Senate  during  the 
89th  Ck>ngrea»— was  the  passage  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Aot  of  1086. 

To  show  the  impact  of  these  new  rural 
housing  programs — let  me  dte  soma  com- 
parative flg\ire8. 

Diving  the  1950's — under  a  different  Ad- 
ministration—the  rural  housing  program  was 
allowed  to  wither  and  then  completely  die 
out  by  1965.  In  that  year,  not  a  single  rural 
housing  loan  was  made. 

By  1960,  the  last  year  of  that  Administra- 
tion, things  had  started  to  perk  up  and  $40 
million  was  loaned  to  farm  families. 

But  then,  things  really  sUrted  to  happen. 

In  the  first  fvUl  year  of  operation  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961.  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministraUon  loaned  more  than  1186  mil- 
lion— more  than  a  four-told  Increase — and 
approximately  20,000  rural  famUles  were 
benefiting. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  1966  Act,  we 
were  able  to  loan  nearly  a  half  billion  dollars 
during  this  past  fiscal  year — which  means 
the  equivalent  of  some  60,000  new  homes  for 
rural  families. 

Encouraged  and  heartened  as  we  were  with 
these  new  and  expanded  rural  housing  pro- 
grams, we  were  also  aware  of  their  limitations. 

We  could  not  reach — could  not  help — the 
very  low  income  rural  people  who  were  most 
In  need  of  decent  housing. 

Our  experimenu  with  self-help  housing 
programs  wherein  low  income  families  can 
save  26  to  30  percent  of  their  housing  costs 
did  benefit  thousands  of  rural  families.  But 
this  program  Is  difficult  to  adminUter  and  It 
has  Its  limitations. 

The  answer  to  our  problem  of  reaching  low 
Income  people  has  been  largely  solved  under 
the  new  Housing  Act. 

Hopefully,  with  this  interest  supplement 
payment  provision — which  could  reduce  a 
family's  monthly  payment  to  that  due  if  the 
Interest  rate  were  1  percent,  based  on  family 
Income  and  size — we  shall  be  able  to  meet  the 
needs  of  most  rural  people  under  a  variety 
of  new  housing  services.  These  will  include 
not  only  low  interest  loans  for  new  and  im- 
proved homes,  but  for  nonprofit  rental  and 
cooperative  housing  in  rural  areas  and  for 
expanded  self-help  housing  projects. 

This  first  year  under  the  new  Act  we  expect 
to  provide  at  least  80.000  housing  units  in 
rural  areas.  As  funds,  personnel  and  exper- 
ience become  available,  we  expect  to  make  in- 
creasingly greater  annual  gains  in  eliminat- 
ing the  3  million  substandard  homes  in  rural 
■  America. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  we  can't  replace 
such  homes  in  all  America  within  another 
decade. 

One  of  the  major  features  of  this  new 
Housing  Act  Is  the  provision  to  provide  com- 
munity planning  grants  to  rural  areas. 

This  is  a  program  that  Is  close  to  my  heart 
because  I  am  convinced  that  only  through 
multi-community  and  multi-county  plan- 
ning can  we  develop  a  new  Town  and  Coun- 
try USA  that  can  offer  all  the  best  features 
of  urban  and  rural  life  combined  and  restore 
to  America  a  healthy  balance  of  rural  and 
urban  life. 

This  new  planning  program  gives  us  the 
essential  tool  to  guide  the  growth  of  hun- 
dreds of  small  modernized  multi-county 
rural  communities  already  In  place  all  over 
America. 

By  working  together,  six  to  ten  counties 
grouped  around  a  central  city  of  10,000  to 
perhaps  50,000  people  can  now  pool  their 
resources.  Local  leadership  and  planning  wiU 
make  Federal  help  available.  The  comblna- 
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tlon  means  they  can  provide  eduoatlonal. 
health  and  recreation  faeilitles  that  would 
otherwise  be  beyond  their  means.  Careful 
planning  is  basic  to  this  growth  and  for  the 
securing  of  Federal  assistance.  When  these 
facilities  are  avaUable,  new  Industry  is  at- 
tracted and  Jobs  created.  With  new  Indiutry 
and  new  Jobs,  the  tax  base  is  broadened  and 
further  community  development  becomes 
possible. 

These  things  are  all  part  of  a  national 
pattern  that  is  now  clearly  emerging  under 
these  new  programs  and  under  local  and 
state  initiative  and  leadership. 

We  are.  in  truth,  finally  developing  a  na- 
tional policy  to  help  the  disastrous  empty- 
ing out  of  people  from  rural  America  and  to 
Stop  the  blind  rush  to  self-destruction  which 
now  threatens  metropolitan  America. 

To  those  who  say  it  can't  be  done,  we 
can't  afford  it,  we  can't  plan  that  well,  we 
cant  teU  people  where  to  live  ...  I  say. 
nonsense. 

By  the  standards  of  the  past,  creating  a 
viable  rural-urban  balance  seems  like  a 
gigantic  undertaking.  But  we  are  not  living 
in  the  p>ast.  We  live  now — and  most  of  us 
will  be  here  tomorrow. 

We  have  no  choice — we  must  restore  a  na- 
tional balance  or  give  up  our  Ideals. 

We  can  do  the  necessary  planning. 

We  can  afford  It.  We  are  rich  enough  In 
resources  to  do  It. 

We  need  not  tell  people  where  to  live.  Poll 
after  public  poll  clearly  demonstrates  that 
If  Jobs  and  social  advantages  are  available, 
more  than  66  percent  of  the  American  people 
would  prefer  to  live  In  Town  and  Country 
USA 

I  have  long  had  a  vision  of  rural  America — 
a  rural  America  of  unlimited  economic  and 
social  potential— a  place  where  any  Ameri- 
can can  live.  If  he  so  chooses,  and  be  assiired 
of  a  Job.  good  educattom,  good  health,  good 
cultural  advantages  and  a  good  life. 

What  is  that  vision?  Well,  this  Is  the 
America  I  see  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  see  a  countryside  dotted  with  clusters 
of  renewed  small  cities — new  towns — grow- 
ing rural  communities. 

I  see  each  cluster  with  Its  own  Jobs,  its 
own  industries,  and  with  its  own  coUege  or 
university. 

I  see  each  with  its  own  medical  center, 
and  ita  own  cultural,  entertainment,  and 
recreational  centers. 

I  see  good  farms  in  these  clusters — and  an 
agriculture  fully  sharing  in  the  national 
prosperity. 

And.  standing  tall.  I  see  our  great  cities- 
intact,  b\»t  changed— free  of  smog— free  of 
blight — free  of  despair — true  centers  of  com- 
merce and  culture. 

I  see  the  American  people  living  where 
they  choose— at  ease  with  each  other  and 
with  their  environment. 

That  is  my  vision  of  America — a  rural- 
urban  America  In  real  balance. 

Is  It  Utopian?  Maybe.  But  perhaps  it  Is  not 
far  off.  Perhaps  It  Is  Just  over  the  horizon. 


PRESTOENT  ROBERT  E.  KENNEDY'S 
ADDRESS  TO  ROTC  CADETS 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OP  CALIPOBmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  12,  1999 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  students 
are  returning  to  college  campuses  all 
over  our  land  this  month.  Most  of  them 
are  returning  to  campuses,  or  going  to 
campuses  for  the  first  time,  in  pursuit  of 
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knowledge  and  a  higher  education.  They 
se^  this  education  In  parlous  times. 
Tbey  deqwrately  need  all  the  education 
they  can  acquire,  to  be  able  to  cope  with 
their  environment  and  contribute  to  our 
society. 

Regrettably,  world  conditions  require 
that  some  undertake  ROTC  training; 
some  may  be  drafted  before  their  college 
careers  are  completed;  some  may  spend 
much  of  their  college  time  in  dissent  of 
one  kind  or  another. 

Many  conscientious  college  students, 
faculty  members,  and  administrators  are 
approaching  this  college  year  with  great 
trepidation.  They  want  to  study  and 
teach  and  learn  without  disruption.  This 
Is  their  "right.'"  We.  as  citizens,  have 
an  obligation  to  preserve  their  "right  of 
assembly"  to  learn  as  well  as  their  right 
of  reasonable  dissent.  Certainly  between 
the  "right  of  assembly"  without  molesta- 
tion and  the  reasonable  right  of  dissent 
there  is  adequate  room  for  students  to 
pursue  their  education. 

The  address  to  the  corps  of  cadets  by 
President  Robert  E.  Kennedy  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Polytechnic  College  at  San 
Luis  Obispo  is  an  exceptional  statement 
of  a  related  problem  and  a  reasonable 
approach  to  a  solution  which  I  believe 
received  unusual  acceptance  by  faculty, 
students,  and  taxpayers  alike,  and  which 
could  serve  as  a  model  for  many  presi- 
dents, administrators,  faculty,  and  stu- 
dents of  our  universities  this  fall. 

I  commend  the  address  of  President 
Robert  E.  Keimedy  to  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  Congress  in  whose  dis- 
trict is  located  an  ROTC  college,  as  fol- 
lows: 

As  President  of  Cal  Poly  I  bring  you  greet- 
ings from  the  entire  campus  at  San  Luis 
Obispo.  In  the  manner  of  the  Services.  I 
salute  you,  your  honored  guests,  your  fifteen- 
man  ROTC  staff,  and  every  man  standing  In 
the  field  before  me. 

I  bring  special  greetings  to  Colonel  Bauer, 
your  commanding  officer,  who  is  looking  for- 
ward to  a  different  toiir  of  duty,  called  retire- 
ment, after  a  thirty-year  commitment  to  the 
Army. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  used  the  facili- 
ties of  this  state  coUege  since  1962  in  the 
production  of  qualified,  educated  Junior  offi- 
cers for  the  United  States  Army.  The  Mili- 
tary Science  Department,  an  Integral  part  of 
the  educational  program  of  Cal  Poly,  offers 
on  an  elective  and  voluntary  basis  classroom 
and  leadership  laboratory  Instruction  for 
students  who  desire  to  fulfill  their  military 
obligation  as  commissioned  officers.  Aa  in  any 
other  academic  courses,  credits  accrued  for 
completing  ROTC  courses  are  awarded  to- 
ward college  graduation. 

In  these  past  sixteen  years  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  program  here,  453  men  have 
been  conunlssioned  as  officers  as  a  result  of 
successfully  completing  the  classroom  and 
laboratory  work  In  ROTC. 

These  453  men  will  be  Jomed  by  an  addi- 
tional 108  men  who  will  be  commissioned 
June  12  or  by  the  end  of  the  summer  quarter. 
Cal  Poly,  with  an  ROTC  voluntary  enroU- 
ment  of  625  cadets  is  the  largest  voluntary 
ROTC  unit  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  preparation  of  Junior  officers  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  national  defense  effort.  More  than 
70  Tr  of  aU  commissioned  officers  on  active 
duty  m  the  U.S.  Army  received  their  tram- 
Ing  and  commissions   through   ROTC  pro- 
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grams  at  colleges  and  universities  through- 
out the  Nation. 

One  of  our  sons,  Steve,  is  participating  In 
ROTC  training  at  Claremont  Men's  College  In 
Pomona.  I  understand  a  battle  of  patience 
was  fought  during  their  Presidential  Review 
Just  one  week  ago. 

The  temperature  that  day  was  over  100  de- 
grees. It  was  mid-day  when  the  unit  marched 
onto  the  field,  side-stepping  to  avoid  march- 
ing over  six  clvlUan  students  seated  in  pro- 
test In  the  center  of  the  parade  area.  Accord- 
ing to  one  observer  that  day,  this  is  an  ac- 
count of  what  took  place  at  Alvimni  Field, 
Pomona,  last  Monday. 

Under  the  shade  of  oak  trees  at  one  end 
of  the  field  was  gathered  a  group  of  non- 
ROTC  students,  equal  in  number  to  the 
cadets  on  the  field;  they  were  there  osten- 
sibly for  the  purpose  of  audltmg  the  ROTC 
class  session. 

But  the  conduct  of  that  group  that  day 
reflected  none  of  the  rules  of  auditing  stu- 
dents. They  were  quite  obvloxwly  there  for 
the  purpose  of  harassment  and  diversion 
from  the  field  laboratory  procedure  planned 
for  that  time  and  place  as  part  of  the  re- 
quirements of  ROTC  training. 

The  men  in  helmets  and  wool  uniforms 
conducted  themselves  well  under  the  strain 
of  this  battle  of  nerves.  To  all  spectators 
In  the  stands,  the  ROTC  men  appeared  to 
ignore  and  overlook  the  humiliating  antics 
of  their  so-called  fellow  students.  The  ROTC 
men  carried  out  that  day's  portion  of  their 
classroom  commitment  with  dignity  and 
purpose. 

As  President  of  Cal  Poly,  I  have  a  com- 
mitment to  uphold  the  contractual  prom- 
ises of  this  stote  college  to  provide  class- 
rooms and  lab  facilitlee  necessary  to  the 
training  of  Junior  officers  needed  for  the 
defense  of  our  Nation.  I  have  the  same  com- 
mitment to  see  that  classes  In  ROTC  are 
uninterrupted  by  those  who  disagree  with 
the  purpoees  of  training  officers  for  our  mili- 
tary services  as  I  have  a  commitment  to  see 
that  there  is  no  IntMterence  with  any  other 
educational  activity  of  this  CoUege.  Those 
who  wish  to  dissent  or  protest  about  any 
activity  of  this  College  are  welcome  to  do  so, 
only  so  long  as  they  do  It  without  Interfer- 
ing with  the  education  of  others — without 
Interfering  with  the  freedom  of  others. 

As  an  mdividual  citizen,  I  cannot  conceive 
in  my  mind  or  my  heart  a  world  without 
law  and  order.  I  cannot  believe  that  In  our 
democracy  law  and  order  must  give  way 
to  the  Irresponsible  acts  of  willful  minori- 
ties led  by  individuals  whose  objectives  may 
not  be  the  Improvement  of  the  democratic 
processes  but  the  substitution  of  anarchy. 

As  President  of  this  College,  I  must  act  In 
accord  with  the  rules  and  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  Triistees  and  the  State  Legis- 
lature. I  must  see  that  there  Is  no  violence, 
or  threat  of  violence,  on  this  campus  which 
would  Interfere  with  normal  educational 
activities.  This  I  have  done,  and  this  I  will 
continue  to  do.  Those  who  wish  to  protest 
ROTC  classes  on  this  campus  will  do  it  in 
accord  with  "time,  place  and  manner"  that 
will  in  no  way  interrupt  this  educational 
program — or  they  wUl  subject  themselves  to 
appropriate  discipline. 

Those  of  you  on  the  field  today  to  be 
commissioned  soon  will  Uke  with  j-ou  on 
your  tour  of  duty  the  best  wishes  of  every 
loyal  American  citizen.  Though  in  uniform, 
you  will  be  working  for  peace  for  the  world 
in  the  most  realistic  sense  that  this  world 
seems  to  know. 

On  the  local  level,  most  people  realize  that 
without  a  police  force  to  protect  our  citi- 
zens, a  criminal  element  In  a  city  would 
run  roughshod  over  unarmed  and  fright- 
ened citizens.  We  seem  to  understand  what 
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might  happen  without  a  police  force.  On  tb« 
international  level,  some  pei^le  seem  to  get 
soft-headed.  Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  our 
capability  to  defend  ourselves  depends  upon 
our  military  strength.  While  we  can  all  pray 
fervently  for  peace,  we  thank  God  for  men 
willing  to  volimteer  for  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices— our  only  guarantee  against  aggres- 
sion— our  only  protection  against  lawless- 
ness and  anarchy. 


PRESroENT   JOHNSON    SPEAKS   ON 
PEACE  TO  BTJAI  BTUTH 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OP  OKUkHOKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  12.  1968 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  Tuesday  night,  addressed 
the  125th  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
B'nal  B'rlth.  at  a  banquet  attended  by 
thousands  here  in  Washington. 

Representatives  of  that  distinguished 
organization  from  more  than  40  nations 
heard  an  eloquent  plea  for  peace  and  a 
forceful  statement  of  America's  policy 
throughout  the  world — a  policy  of  resist- 
ance to  what  the  President  termed  "the 
dark  tide  of  violence  and  totalitarian 
rule,"  and  a  policy  of  constant  search  for 
a  just  peace. 

The  text  of  the  President's  fine  address 
follows: 
Remarks  op  the  PRXsmxirr  to  125th  Akni- 

VEBSAXT    MXETIMO    OP   B'NAI    B'BITR 

Dr.  Wexler,  my  delightful  friend  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  Allon,  Members  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps,  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  Dis- 
tinguished Members  of  the  Congress,  Rever- 
end Clergy,  and  my  fellow  Americans: 

In  time  of  troubles.  I  am  glad  to  be  with 
those  who  have  known  trouble,  and  who  still 
treasure  the  spirit  of  man. 

The  proverb  says,  "A  friend  loveth  at  all 
times  and  a  brother  is  bom  for  adversity." 

Tou  have  been  my  friends,  and  some  of  you 
have  been  like  brothers  to  me. 

So  in  the  words  of  the  proverb,  we  were 
bom  for  these  times. 

Adversity  is  in  the  air  that  we  breathe. 
The  tanks  have  roUed  again  in  Europe.  Hie 
virus  of  anti-Semitism  threatens  again  to  in- 
fect nations  which  shoud  have  learned  its 
awful  lessons  a  generation  ago. 

The  road  to  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  is  long 
and  hard.  The  fires  of  unreasoning  hostility 
tonight  bum  in  the  Middle  East.  Democracy 
In  our  own  country,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  and 
elsewhere,  seems  to  be  beset  by  the  extremists 
of  the  right  and  the  left. 

In  such  a  time,  it  is  quite  faslilonable  to 
despair  over  our  prospects.  To  some  people  the 
events  of  1968  prove  that  there  never  can  be 
a  peaceful  accommodation  between  nations, 
or  between  races,  or,  indeed,  between  genera- 
tions. 

To  others,  the  solution  lies  in  a  radical 
change  of  policy.  Exactly  what  is  never  quite 
said,  except  that  it  Just  must  be  radical. 

I  can  assure  you  my  friends  that  I  am  not 
in  the  least  complacent  about  these  events. 
There  have  been  a  great  many  charges,  com- 
plaints— columnists  and  commentators  have 
made  observations  and  laid  them  at  my  door 
durmg  these  past  five  years,  as  some  of  you 
have  observed.  But  I  do  not  think  that  com- 
placency tias  ever  been  among  any  of  them. 
But  if  I  am  not  complacent,  neither  do  I 
despair.  For  I  believe  that  the  great  American 
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people  (aee  the  ilvenltlee  oT  1968  far 
■tronger,  far  wlier,  than  any  people  before 
them,  including  tlielr  fathers  and  their 
grandfathers. 

Their  strength  ooknea  from  an  economy 
that  has  provided  n  ore  Jobs,  more  employ- 
ment, and  more  prol  X  than  any  economy  in 
human  history.  It  o  imes  also  from  a  moral 
commitment  to  elli  ilnate  racism  and  In- 
justice. And  to  ellmt  tate  it  from  the  face  of 
this  earth  that  we  Uv  i  on. 

Their  wisdom  con  es  from  the  experience 
of  three  decades  wl  Ich  have  taught  them 
that  appeasement—  ippeasement — doee  not 
yield  peace;  that  ti  ey  cannot  be  secure  in 
this  country  If  there  Is  not  security  In  other 
countries,  If  they.  In  their  cowardice  of  the 
moment,  turn  their  backs  on  free  men;  and 
they  cannot  protect  hemselves  behind  a  wall 
of  affluence  from  th(  tumxUt  of  a  world  that 
Is  raging  with  want  md  disease. 

This  knowledge,  «  hlch  all  Americans  have 
gained  at  a  very  hiavy  cost.  Is  a  priceless 
asset  In  meeting  the  adversities  of  today  and, 
surely,  those  that  He  ahead. 

So  tonight  I  want  to  speak  to  you  as  I 
spoke  earlier  this  af  ^rnoon  In  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  about  ths  quest  for  peace — epe- 
clflcally,  about  cond  itlons  in  Eastern  Europe 
arid  tlflB"  Middle  ]  !a«t  that  really  quite 
threateA'fhe  peace,  and  also  what  I  believe 
must  be  done  to  cb  inge  those  conditions. 

The  Soviet  Invasli  n  of  Czechoslovakia  Just 
a  few  days  ago  hen  set  back  the  course  of 
peace.  It  rejects  tl  e  very  Idea  that  better 
understanding  and  more  human  contacts — 
and  a  relaxation  c  I  tensions — can  lead  to 
more  peaceful  wayi  of  coexistence  on  this 
small  and  yet  this   rery  dangerous  planet. 

We  hope — and  «b  shall  strive — to  make 
this  setback  a  ver  r  temporary  one.  But  I 
assure  you  that  wll  1  not  be  easy.  It  will  re- 
quire calm  determl  latlon  on  the  part  of  us 
and  on  the  part  of  all  of  our  allies.  It  will 
also  require  the  coi  isldered  second  thoughts 
of  those  who  lead  me  Soviet  Union. 

These  men,  who  1  ear  with  us  the  terrifying 
responsibility  of  an  Immense  military  power, 
must  come  to  reallz  i  that  the  Ideals  of  peace- 
fxil  men  and  womer  Just  cannot  be  smashed 
by  force.  They  must  come  to  understand  that 
peace — peace  based  on  respect  for  human 
dignity — offers  to  all  people.  Including  their 
own  people,  the  only  real  hope  for  security 
In  the  world. 

Some  leaders  of  Eastern  Europe  have 
sought  to  Indict  tl  ose  of  Jewish  faith  for 
spreading  Ideas  of  f  eedom  among  their  peo- 
ple. Well,  this  Is  sh  >cklng.  not  only  because 
It  la  a  very  thin  dli  guise  for  antl-Semltlsm, 
but  because  It  reallj  suggests  that  freedom  Is 
the  cause  and  the  p  isslon  of  Just  one  people 
alone. 

So  tonight  let  th  ire  be  no  doubt  In  any- 
one's mind  about  who  cares  for  freedom. 
Mankind  Itself  care  i. 

We  have  worked  now  for  more  than  20 
years  not  only  to  >rotect  Western  E^irope, 
but  to  try  to  proi  note  a  peaceful  under- 
standing with  the  I  ountrles  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  was  nearly  two  years  ago  that  I  pro- 
posed a  series  of  ETuropean  initiatives.  I 
hoped  to  achieve  bitter  understanding  with 
our  allies.  I  hoped  to  have  more  and  freer 
exchanges  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe,  because  onl  f  through  such  improve- 
ment of  the  politics  1  atmosphere,  as  I  stated 
then,  could  we  evei  truly  hope  for  peace  in 
Europe,  a  coming  t  >gether  of  Germany  and 
a  healing  of  the  i  leep  wounds  across  the 
entire  face  of  Europ  i. 

We  have  taken  ii  this  country  a  series  of 
Important  steps  in  :hat  direction.  Last  June 
I  proposed  to  the  So  iriet  Union  and  the  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Ei  rope  a  program  of  bal- 
anced and  mutual  orce  reductions.  We  had 
made  somewhat  s  milar  proposals  to  the 
Soviet  Union  alon  i  during  the  very  first 
month  that  I  occu;  tied  the  Presidency. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Our  off«r  thrMtens  no  leglUmata  intareat 
of  any  state.  It  rests  on  the  respect  for  the 
equal  rights  of  aU  sUtee  to  their  terrltorUl 
integrity  and  to  their  political  tndeiwndence. 
In  the  discussions  that  we  have  proposed 
for  the  reduction  of  tension  in  Europe,  no 
topic  whatever  would  be  barred  from  those 
discussions.  These  proposals  represent  the 
only  sound  approach  to  the  problems  of 
peace  and  security  In  Europe.  All  of  theae 
proposals  have  been  rebuffed  for  the  moment. 
The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  seem  to 
have  decided  that  a  rhovement  toward  a 
humane  version  of  communism  in  a  small, 
friendly  country  is  a  threat  to  their  security, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Czechs  remain  their 
ally  in  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

So  new  military  and  political  rUks  have 
now  arisen  from  this  aggressive  act  which 
demand  ever  closer  cooperation  among  the 
Western  allies.  For  our  part,  I  made  it  un- 
mistakably clear  that  the  use  of  force,  and 
the  threat  of  force,  will  not  be  tolerated  in 
areas  of  our  common  responsibility  like  Ber- 
lin, because  the  u«e  of  force  generates  fears 
and  stimulates  passions  whose  consequences 
no  man  can  predict  or  control. 

As  I  said  the  other  day  in  San  Antonio, 
let  no  one  unleash  the  dogs  of  war.  Europe 
has  suffered  enough — enough  in  this 
centiury. 

The  Soviet  Union  tonight  can  sUll  return 
to  the  only  road  that  really  can  lead  to  peace 
and  security  for  us  all.  That  Is  the  road  of 
reducing  tension,  of  enlarging  the  area  of 
understanding  and  agreement.  It  can  still 
change — if  not  undo — what  It  has  done  In 
Czechoslovakia.  It  can  still  act  there  and 
can  act  elsewhere  with  the  prudence  and 
the  confidence  which  characterize  the  con- 
duct of  any  great  nation — because  it  Is 
never  too  late  to  chooee  the  path  of  reason. 

Every  man  of  sanity  will  hope  that  the 
Soviets  will  act  now  before  some  new  turn 
of  events  throws  the  world  back  to  the  grim 
confrontations  of  Mr.  Stalin's  time. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  Middle  East.  That 
is  an  area  of  deep  national  Interest  to  the 
American  people,  to  all  of  our  people,  for 
the  safety  and  the  future  of  small  nations 
are  not  the  concern  of  one  group  of  citi- 
zens alone. 

To  you  tonight,  I  assure  you  they  concern 
all  Americans. 

Our  society  Is  Illuminated  by  the  spiritual 
insights  of  the  Hebr'^w  prophets.  America  and 
Israel  have  a  common  love  of  human  free- 
dom, and  they  have  a  common  faith  In  a 
democratic  way  of  life. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  American  Jews 
should  feel  particularly  involveu  with  Israel's 
destiny.  That  small  land  in  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean saw  the  birth  of  your  faith  and 
your  people  thousands  and  thousands  of 
years  ago.  Down  through  the  centuries, 
through  dispersion  and  through  very  grievous 
trials,  your  forefathers  clung  to  their  Jewish 
identity  and  clung  to  their  ties  with  the  land 
of  Israel. 

As  the  prophet  Isaiah  foretold — "And  He 
shall  set  up  an  ensign  for  the  nations,  and 
He  shall  assemble  the  outcasts  of  Israel  and 
gather  together  the  dispersed  of  'Judab  from 
all  the  four  corners  of  the  earth."  History 
knows  no  more  moving  example  of  persist- 
ence against  the  cruelest  odds. 

But  conflict  has  surrounded  the  modern 
state  of  Israel  since  its  very  beginning.  It  Is 
now  more  than  a  year  that  has  passed  since 
the  6-day  war  ^tween  Israel  and  Its  neigh- 
bors— a  tragic  and  an  unnecessary  war  which 
we  tried  in  every  way  we  could  to  prevent. 
That  war  was  the  third  round  of  major  hos- 
tilities in  the  Middle  East  since  the  United 
Nations  established  Israe!  Just  21  years  ago — 
the  third  round — and  it  Just  must  be  the  last 
round. 

From  the  day  that  war  broke  out,  our  pol- 
icy, the  policy  of  this  Oovernment,  has  been 
to  work  In  every  capital,  to  labor  In  the 
United  Nations,  to  convert  the  armistice  ar- 
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rangwnenta  of  1B40  Into  a  stable  and  agreed 
regime  of  peace.  The  time  has  come  for  real 
peace  In  the  area — a  peace  of  Justice  and 
reconciliation,  not  a  cease  fire,  not  a  tem- 
porary truce,  not  a  renewal  of  the  fragile 
armistice.  No  day  has  passed  since  then  with- 
out our  taking  active  steps  to  try  to  achieve 
this  end. 

The  atmosphere  of  fear  and  mutual  sus- 
picion has  made  communication  between  the 
two  sides  extremely  difficult.  In  this  setting, 
the  plans  of  reasonable  men,  both  Arabs  and 
Israelis — have  been  frustrated.  Despite  the 
patient  and  perceptive  efforts  of  Ambassador 
Jarring,  Uttle  real  progress  towards  peace 
has  been  made. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  Just  and  a  dignified 
peace,  a  peace  fair  to  the  rightful  interests 
of  both  sides,  is  possible.  Without  It,  the 
people  of  the  Middle  East  cannot  shape  their 
own  destinies,  because  outsiders  are  going  to 
exploit  their  rivalries,  and  their  energies  and 
abilities  win  be  diverted  to  warfare  Instead 
of  welfare.  That  Just  should  not  happen. 

No  nation  that  has  been  part  of  the  tragic 
drama  of  these  past  20  years  Is  totally  with- 
out blame.  Violence  and  counter-violence 
have  absorbed  the  energy  of  all  the  parties. 
The  process  of  peace-making  cannot  be  fur- 
ther delayed  without  danger  and  without 
peril.  The  United  Nations  Security  Council 
resolution  of  last  November  laid  down  the 
principles  of  a  Just  and  a  lasting  peace. 

But  I  would  remind  the  world  tonight  that 
that  resolution  Is  not  self-executing.  It  cre- 
ated a  framework  within  which  men  of  good 
will  ought  to  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable 
settlement. 

For  Its  part,  the  United  States  of  America 
has  fully  supported  the  efforts  of  the  United 
Nations  representatives.  Ambassador  Jarring, 
and  we  shall  continue  to  do  so.  But  it  Is  the 
parties  themselves  who  must  make  the  major 
effort  to  begin  seriously  this  much  needed 
peace-making  process. 

One  fact  la  sure:  The  process  of  peace- 
making win  not  begin  until  the  leaders  of 
the  Middle  East  begin  exchanging  views  on 
the  hard  Issues  through  some  agreed  proce- 
dure which  could  permit  active  discussions 
to  be  pursued.  Otherwise,  no  progress  toward 
peace  will  be  made. 

In  recent  weeks,  some  progress  in  this  di- 
rection has  been  achieved.  So  tonight  I  ap- 
peal and  I  urge  tbe  leaders  of  the  Middle 
East  to  try  to  maintain  and  to  accelerate 
their  dialogue.  I  urge  them  to  put  their  views 
out  on  the  table,  to  begin  talking  the  sub- 
stance of  peace. 

Many  channels  are  open.  How  the  talking 
is  done  at  the  outset  is  not  very  important 
tonight.  But  we  Just  must  not  lose  what- 
ever momentum  exists  for  peace.  And.  in 
the  end.  those  who  must  live  together  must. 
in  the  words  of  Isaiah,  learn  to  reason  to- 
gether. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  rests 
on  the  principles  of  peace  that  I  outlined 
on  June  19,  1967.  That  statement  remains 
the  foundation  of  American  policy. 

First,  It  remains  crucial  that  each  na- 
tion's right  to  live  be  recognized.  Arab  gov- 
ernments must  convince  Israel  and  the  world 
community  that  they  have  abandoned  the 
idea  of  destroying  Israel.  But  equally,  Israel 
must  persuade  its  Arab  neighbors  and  the 
world  community  that  Israel  has  not  expan- 
sionist designs  on  their  territory. 

We  are  not  here  to  Judge  whose  fears  are 
right  or  whose  are  wrong.  Right  or  wrong, 
fear  is  tbe  first  obstacle  to  any  peace-mak- 
ing. Each  side  miist  dq  Its  share  to  over- 
come it.  A  major  step  in  this  direction  would 
be  lor  each  party  to  Issue  promptly  a  clear 
vmqualifled  public  assurance  that  it  Is  now 
ready  to  commit  Itself  to  recognize  the  right 
of  each  of  Its  neighbors  to  national  life. 

Second,    the    political    Independence   and 
territorial  Integrity  of  all  the  states  In  tbe 
area  must  be  assured. 
We  are  not  the  ones  to  say  where  other 
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nations  should  draw  lines  between  them 
that  win  assure  each  the  greatest  security. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  a  return  to  the 
situation  of  June  4.  1967.  wlU  not  bring 
peace.  There  must  be  secure,  and  there  must 
be  recognized,  borders. 

Some  such  lines  must  be  agreed  to  by 
the  neighbors  Involved  as  part  of  the  tran- 
sition from  armistice  to  peace. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  equally 
clear  that  boundaries  cannot  and  should  not 
reflect  the  weight  of  conquest.  Each  change 
must  have  a  reason  which  each  side,  in 
honest  negotiation,  can  accept  as  a  part  of 
a  just  compromise. 

Third,  It  is  more  certain  than  ever  that 
Jerusalem  Is  a  critical  issue  of  any  peace 
settlement.  No  one  wishes  to  see  the  Holy 
City  again  divided  by  barbed  wire  and  by 
machine  guns.  I  therefore  tonight  urge  an 
appeal  to  the  parties  to  stretch  their  Imagi- 
nations so  that  their  interests  and  all  the 
world's  Interest  In  Jerusalem,  can  be  taken 
fully  Into  account  in  any  final  settlement. 
Fourth,  the  number  of  refugees  Is  still  In- 
creasing. Tlie  June  war  added  some  200,000 
refugees  to  those  already  displaced  by  the 
1948  war.  They  face  a  bleak  prospect  as  the 
winter  approaches.  We  share  a  very  deep  con- 
cern for  these  refugees.  Their  plight  is  a 
symbol  In  the  minds  of  the  Arab  peoples. 
In  their  eyes.  It  Is  a  symbol  of  a  wrong  that 
must  be  made  right  before  20  years  of  war 
can  end.  And  that  fact  must  be  dealt  with 
In  reaching  a  condition  of  peace. 

All  nations  who  are  able,  including  Israel 
and  her  Arab  neighbors,  should  participate 
directly  and  wholeheartedly  in  a  massive 
program  to  assure  these  people  a  better  and 
a  more  stable  future. 

Fifth,  maritime  rights  must  be  respected. 
Their  violation  led  to  war  In  1967.  Respect 
for  those  rights  Is  not  only  a  legal  conse- 
quence of  peace.  It  is  a  sjrmbollc  recogni- 
tion that  all  nations  In  the  Middle  East  en- 
Joy  equal  treatment  before  the  law. 

And  no  enduring  peace  settlement  Is  pos- 
sible imtll  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Straits  of 
Tlran  are  open  to  the  ships  of  all  nations 
and  their  right  of  passage  is  effectively  guar- 
anteed. 

Sixth,  the  arms  race  continues.  We  have 
exercised  restraint  while  recognizing  the  le- 
gitimate needs  of  friendly  governments.  But 
we  have  no  Intention  of  allowing  the  balance 
of  forces  In  the  area  to  ever  become  an  in- 
centive for  war. 

We  continue  to  hope  that  our  restraint  will 
be  matched  by  the  restraint  of  others,  though 
I  must  observe  that  has  been  lacking  since 
the  end  of  the  June  war. 

We  have  proposed,  and  I  reiterate  again 
tonight,  the  urgent  need  now  for  an  In- 
ternational understanding  on  arms  limita- 
tion for  this  region  of  the  world. 

The  American  Interest  in  the  Middle  East 
Is  definite.  Is  clear.  There  Just  mxist  be  a  Just 
peace  In  that  region,  and  soon.  Time  is  not 
on  the  side  of  peace. 

Now.  my  friends,  I  know  that  these  two 
areas  of  the  world  are  of  very  great  concern  to 
you  as  they  are  to  me.  Many  of  you  have  roots 
in  Europe  from  which  you  or  your  forebears 
came  in  order  to  enrich  the  quality  of  the 
life  here  in  America.  Most,  If  not  all  of  you, 
have  very  deep  ties  with  the  land  and  with 
the  people  of  Israel,  as  I  do.  for  my  ChrU- 
taln  faith  sprang  from  yours. 

The  Bible  stories  are  woven  into  my  child- 
hood memories  as  the  gallant  struggle  of 
modern  Jews  to  be  free  of  persecution  Is  also 
woven  into  our  souls. 

I  think  It  Is  tragic  that  In  our  time  East- 
ern Europe  and  the  Middle  East  have  been 
subjected  to  military  aggression.  And  I  must 
speak  frankly.  MUltary  aggression.  And  that 
tragedy  Is  Just  as  real  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Southeast  Asia  is  a  part  of  the  world  with 
which  few  Americans  have  any  family  ties. 
Most  of  you  have  none  there.  But  Its  freedom 
Is  as  dear  and  as  cherished  and  as  vital,  not 
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only  to  America's  security,  but  to  the  200 
million  poor  humans  who  live  there  and  who 
do  not  beUeve  in  ctHnmunlst  conquest  any 
more  than  you  do. 

American  policy  there,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  has  been  to  resist  tbe  dark  tide 
violence  and  totalitarian  rule.  We  have  tried 
to  encourage  in  aU  three  areas  the  rule  of 
reason,  of  lorebearance.  because  we  believe 
that  that  alone  can  provide  ultimately  the 
conditions  of  lasting  peace. 

We  have  acted  In  the  belief  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  harmless  aggression — no 
such  thing  as  harmless  aggression  anywhere, 
anytime — that  because  a  nation  was  small, 
and  thousands  of  miles  away,  it  did  not  make 
its  plight  any  less  urgent  or  any  less  de- 
manding of  American  concern. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  we  seek  a  world 
where  neighbors  are  at  each  other's  side  and 
not  at  each  other's  throat.  We  seek  no  domin- 
ion except  that  of  the  free.  Independent  hu- 
man spirit,  and  we  want  to  help  everybody 
In  that  quest. 

In  such  a  world,  the  people  of  Eastern 
Europe  tonight,  the  people  of  little  Israel, 
the  people  of  her  Arab  neighbors,  the  people 
of  South  and  North  Vietnam,  the  people  of 
India.  Pakistan.  Africa  and  Latin  America 
can  live  without  fear,  and  so  can  we. 

In  a  time  of  adversity,  let  us  all  work  to 
secure  suph  a  world — secure  It  bravely  and 
resolutely  with  compassion  for  thoee  who  are 
also  our  brothers  on  this  earth.  And,  my 
dear  friends,  let  us  work  with  our  heads 
instead  of  our  passions  and  our  emotions. 

Let  us  work  with  our  sense  of  Justice,  in- 
stead of  our  sense  of  bigotry. 

And  after  5,000  years  or  more.  I  believe 
most  of  you  here  know  what  I  mean. 

May  it  be  said  of  each  of  us.  In  the  ancient 
Hebrew  words:  "How  beautiful  upon  the 
mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth 
good  tidings,  that  proclalmeth  peace,  that 
publishes  salvation." 

God  be  with  you.  Thank  you. 
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And  I  have  no  sympathy  whatever  for  the 
person  who  gets  his  head  bloodied  for  tram- 
pling the  American  flag  and  hoisting  the  Viet 
Cong  bemner  over  American  soil  in  a  public 
place.  If  this  Is  his  "free  speech",  then  others 
have  a  right  of  rebutUl,  and  the  Chicago 
police  expressed  their  opinions,  and  mine. 


CASUAL  CHAT 


WE  ARE  ALL  RESPONSIBLE 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  12,  1968 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  interesting  columns  in  the  Wynne, 
Ark.,  Progress  is  "Casual  Chat,"  written 
by  the  editor  of  the  newspaper,  Mr.  Bill 
Courtney.  Editor  Courtney  "tells  it  like 
it  is."  In  a  recent  column,  carried  in  the 
August  29  issue  of  the  Progress,  he  com- 
ments on  the  recent  happenings  at  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  in  Chi- 
cago. His  article  follows: 

Casual  Chat 
(By  BUI  Courtney) 

It  was  dismaying  to  me  Wednesday  night, 
watching  the  Democratic  convention,  to  see 
the  delegates  who  preach  "law  and  order"  so 
piously  become  ready  to  lynch  Mayor  Daley  of 
Chicago  for  providing  police  protection. 

I  was  sitting  m  front  of  the  television  hop- 
ing and  hoping  that  Mayor  Daley  would 
simply  call  off  his  police  who  were  so  unpop- 
ular with  the  convention,  and  turn  that  mob 
of  yippies  loose  on  the  delegates.  That's  what 
they  seem  to  be  advocating. 

I  defend  free  speech.  I  defend  a  free  press. 
But  tne  right  "peaceably  to  assemble" 
doesn't  mean  you  can  assemble  in  the  middle 
of  a  busy  street  or  In  somebody's  front  room, 
or  where  somebody  else  Is  assembling.  Any- 
body who  assembles  as  those  ylpples  assem- 
bled in  Chicago  U  asking  for  Just  what  those 
ylpples  got,  an  assembly  In  the  Chicago  Jail. 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  SOUTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  12.  1968 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  these  days 
of  riots,  civil  disobedience,  disloyalty, 
and  disrespect  for  those  institutions 
which  are  fundamental  io  our  American 
heritage,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  remarks 
such  as  those  of  Richard  B.  Williams,  of 
Sturgis.  S.  Dak.,  reaffirming  his  belief  in 
those  basic  concepts  which  are  the  foun- 
dation of  this  Nation's  greatness. 

Mr.  Williams'  guest  editorial  in  the 
Sturgis  Tribune  follows: 

We  Are  Aix  Rcsponsible 
(By  Richard  B.  WUliams) 
Our  nation  is  not  sick.  On  the  contrary 
it  Is  young,  strong,  and  virile.  It  has  been 
busy;  It  has  survived  turbulent  times.  It 
has  forged  ahead.  Like  all  of  us  Individuals 
ItJias  made  errors,  and  It  has  forgotten  In 
the  rush  to  pay  attention  to  some  basic 
Items. 

For  this  we  are  all  to  blame  a  little.  We 
have  to  blame  ourselves  as  American  citi- 
zens. And  we  who  deal  with  people  in  any 
political  subdivision  or  organization  from 
the  home  on  are  not  Immune.  When  we  once 
accept  our  errors  and  accept  our  blame,  we 
are  then  ready  to  forge  ahead  with  new  goals, 
and  a  new  outlook  on  life;  and  this  from 
our  own  front  doorstep  to  the  step  of  our 
national  Capitol  and  beyond. 

Today  we  hear  such  words  or  statements 
as  "confusion",  "no  hope",  "no  future",  "ev- 
erything Is  In  a  mess",  "we're  sick".  "Ood  la 
dead",  and  many  others  that  could  be  added. 
These  are  negative,  and  are  many  times  used 
as  excuses  for  vis  to  avoid  reality.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  fact.  God  Is  not  dead. 
He  Is  with  us  always.  The  Ten  Command- 
ments are  Just  as  Important  now  as  the  day 
they  were  delivered.  Our  Constitution  Is  stUl 
the  greatest  document  for  civil  government 
that  was  ever  penned  .  .  .  and  our  land  Is 
still  filled  with  opportunities. 

As  we  open  schools  this  fall,  we  are  re- 
minded of  those  three  great  Institutions — 
foundations  of  a  free  country — the  home,  the 
church,  and  the  school.  In  all  of  these,  and 
for  all  of  these  our  responsibilities  weigh 
heavily.  This  Is  as  It  should  be.  This  is  otir 
challenge. 

In  view  of  our  responsibilities,  not  only  do 
we  need  to  review  within  ourselves  our  love 
and  respect  for  our  country,  but  we  must 
practice  In  our  Institutions  and  In  our  dally 
Uvea,  the  real  laboratory,  these  priceless  in- 
gredients with  which  and  for  which  this 
countrv  was  founded. 

Then  It  must  foUow  that  we  must  all  work 
together  to  see  that  our  philosophies  and  our 
Institutions  work  as  we  would  have  them 
work.  This  Job  Ues  on  all  Americans  ...  on 
each  one  of  us  .  .  .  the  young  and  the  old. 
We  cannot  pass  the  burden  or  the  blame  on 
other*.  This  calls  for  effort,  for  courage,  and 
for  sacrifice.  It  calls  for  positive  attitudes 
Instead  of  negative  attitudes. 

It  calls  for  positive  performance  as  opposed 
to  a  recessive  status  .  .  .  decay  and  subse- 
quent death.  It  calls  for  respect  for  our 
Institutions,  for  our  laws,  our  feUow  citizens, 
and  above  all  respect  for  ourselves. 
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HON.  BO  {  WILSON 

L  VOENIA 

REPRESENTATIVES 


OFCAI  VOENIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

~   Thursday,  Settember  12,  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WIL.SO]  J.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  Ithe  following: 

[From   the   San   Ilego    (Calif.)    Union, 
Aug.  1,  1968] 

Joint  Chiefs'  Aov:  ck  Ionokkd  Too  Ix>Na 

(By  Vice  Adm.  Ruth'  en  E.  Ubby,  U.S.  Navy, 

retired) 

In  their  analysis  of  the  probably  Irreparable 
damage  that  the  Robert  S.  McNamara  re- 
gime Inflicted  upon  the  military  posture  of 
the  United  States  and  Us  consequent  dan- 
gerous undermining  c  [  our  national  security, 
future  historians  wll .  siuely  pinpoint  as  fi 
principal  contribution  to  this  achievement 
the  defense  secretary'i  consistent  policy  with 
reference  to  the  chlefi  of  service  individually 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  c  f  Staff  collectively. 

This  policy  was  aj  tly  described  by  Gen. 
Merrill  Twining  as  one  of  rejecting  the  ad- 
vice and  counsel  of  these  lifetime  career 
officers  "In  favor  of  t  le  snap  Judgments  of 
a  small  group  of  glla  brilliant  and  super- 
ficially Informed  apdolntees  from  civilian 
life,  almost  without  military  background  and 
certainly  with  none  of  that  feel  for  war 
which  underlies  everj  sound  military  Judg- 
ment. In  shCH*t,  the  Ai  lerlcan  Eagle  waa  sup- 
planted by  a  politics    bird  of  passage." 

McNamara's  depar  ure  for  the  perhaps 
greener  but  surely  mc  re  tranquil  pastures  of 
the  World  Bank  has  not  yet  produced  any 
noticeable  Improvemc  at  In  this  situation — 
noticeable,  that  is,  ti  i  the  public  eye.  Tills 
Is  not  siirprlslng  becai  ise,  as  previously  noted 
herein,  even  if  Secret  ary  Clark  Clifford  de- 
voted full  time  to  tl  e  process  of  deflating 
the  gargantuan  struct  ure  of  the  office  be  In- 
herited to  anything  a  pproachlng  reasonable 
and  manageable  pre  ptortlons,  the  process 
would  take  years. 

One  suspects  that  t  le  percentage  of  man- 
hours  devoted  to  dei  lonstratlng  the  Indla- 
pensabUlty  of  theae  varloiia  swollen  sub- 
bureaucracies  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  substant  lal.  A  systems  analysis 
of  theae  systems  woul  1,  I  dare  say,  be  quite 
revealing.  Furtbermor  i.  Secretary  Clifford  as 
the  appointee  of  a  m  If -declared  lame  duck 
President  wields  sut  stantlally  leas  power 
than  did  his  predeciess  >r. 

In  sum,  the  oombli  atlon  of  the  Irreversi- 
bUlty  of  many  of  th>  steps  taken  by  Mc- 
Namara and  the  Indei  Knctiblllty  of  the  bur- 
geoning bureacracy  hi  created  in  bla  office 
will  plague  us,  In  def  inae  matters,  for  years 
to  oome. 

Flnger-polntlng  ant  I  recrlmlnatlona  serve 
no  purpose  at  thU  :ate  date  but  for  the 
■ake  of  our  aurrlTal  i  t  behooves  us  to  take 
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a  hanl  look  at  where  we  stand  and  do  lome- 
thlng  about  It  If  we  still  are  granted  time. 

For  alntoet  eight  years  we  have  been  as- 
siduously seeking  accommodation  with  the 
U.S.SJt.,  and  in  pursuit  of  the  wlll-o-the- 
wisp  of  world  peace  have  engaged  in  unilater- 
al disarmament  on  the  theory  that  "parity" 
in  military  strength,  rather  than  overwhelm- 
ing superiority,  was  the  way  to  secure  it. 
But  while  dangling  before  our  Washington 
administration  the  carrots  of  nuclear  test- 
ban  treatiea,  nonprollfecatlon  treatiea  and 
promises  to  talk  about  limitations  on  anti- 
missile systems,  the  Russians  quietly  but 
effectively  have  proceeded  to  build  up  their 
otrenslve  and  defensive  nuclear  weaponry; 
their  conventional  mlUtary  strength  on  land, 
at  sea  and  In  the  air;  their  merchant  ma- 
rine, and  their  gold  reserves  to  formidable 
strength,  while  at  the  same  time  sapping  our 
military  and  economic  strength  via  Vietnam, 
and  attempting  to  undermine  our  national 
morale  by  a  well-planned  and  shrewdly  ex- 
ecuted campaign  of  bubversion  against  in- 
stitutions within  our  borders. 

None  of  this  should  surprise  anybody,  of 
course;  the  Russians  are  merely  doing  what 
they  said  they  would  do,  even  though  Wash- 
ington chooses  not  to  believe  them. 

The  hard  statistics  In  support  of  the  fore- 
going are  undeniable,  and  In  the  aggregate 
almost  unbelievable.  By  way  of  reviewing  our 
present  position,  consider  just  a  few  Items: 

In  1961  we  poesessed  a  5-to-l  advantage 
over  the  U.S.S.R.  In  nuclear  striking  power. 
This  strength  has  now  been  cut  In  half  while 
the  Russians  were  Increasing  theirs  some  300 
per  cent.  If  present  ptollcies  cuntlnue,  by  1971 
the  Russians  will  have  a  strategic  weapon 
delivery  capability  of  30.000  to  50.000  mega- 
tons, while  ours  will  be  reduced  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  about  15.(XX). 

In  February  of  this  year,  we  had  a  total  of 
2.346  strategic  delivery  vehicles  (missiles  and 
bombers),  and  the  U.3SR.  had  2,700.  Under 
present  plans  we  will  have  2,121  in  1972, 
whereas  the  U.8.S.R.  will  have  4,230. 

Our  strategic  nuclear-armed  bombers  have 
been  cut  from  2,710  in  1961  to  666  as  of  now. 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  had  a  deployed  antl-mls- 
slle  defense  system  for  three  years;  we  have 
none.  Furthermore,  most  of  our  defenses 
against  manned  bombers  have  been  phased 
out  on  the  ground  that  since  we  have  no 
missile  defense,  it  is  useless  to  defend  against 
bombers. 

We  have  no  space  weapons  and  no  plana 
that  I  am  aware  of  to  make  any  military  \ise 
of  space.  The  Russians  have  a  30-megaton 
orbital  bomb  that  we  know  about,  and  prob- 
ably others  that  we  don't  know  about. 

Because  of  Defense  Department  appease- 
ment policies  and  of  our  unfortunate  image 
abroad,  we  have  voluntarily  closed  a  number 
of  overseas  bases  and  are  in  process  of  losing 
others  by  request  of  the  hoet  countries.  Con- 
trariwise, the  U.S.SJI.  is  building  up  a  sizable 
base  complex  in  the  Middle  East,  Africa  and 
the  Mediterranean,  not  to  mention  its  prize 
possession  90  miles  from  our  shore,  Cuba. 

The  Soviet  navy  features  atomic  subma- 
rines, mlssUe  ships  and  modem,  fast,  cruisers 
and  anti-submarine  ships.  We  have  nothing 
comparable  to  the  missile  ships  and  no  de- 
fense against  them. 

The  Soviet  merchant  marine,  with  a  noble 
assist  from  our  own  stupidity  in  matters  of 
maritime  trade,  is  rapidly  driving  U.S.  flag 
merchant  shipping  from  the  seas. 

In  the  face  of  this  evidence.  It  Is  little 
wonder  that  the  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  are  concerned  over  our  present  and 
prospective  military  posture.  Their  recent 
testUnony  before  the  preparedness  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee reflects  this  justified  unease. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Adm. 
Thomas  H.  Moorer.  said:  "We  believe  that 
currently  programmed  force  levels  will  place 
United  States  security  interests  worldwide  at 
Increasing  risk." 

Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  John  P.  IfeOon- 
nell  testlfled  that  "our  security  Is  being  in- 
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creasingly  challenged  by  the  improving  stra- 
tegic forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  their 
associated  technological  programs." 

JCS  Chairman  Oen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler  de- 
claurea  himself  apprehensive  about  U.S.  sur- 
vival If  present  trends  continue. 

And  so  should  we  all  be.  It  is  high  time — 
If  it  Is  not  everlastingly  too  late — that  the 
advice  of  our  military  authorities  be  con- 
sidered. 


REMARKS  ';BY  HON.  ROBERT  C. 
WEAVER,  NATIONAL  DEMOCRATIC 
CONVENTION.  AUGUST  28.  1968 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OP  PKNlfSTLTAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Thursday,  September  12,  19C8 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
4  years  this  Congress  and  this  admin- 
istration have  molded  more  programs  to 
build  housing  and  restore  our  urban 
areas  than  ever  before.  The  importance 
of  urban  areas  in  the  life  of  our  Nation 
was  recognized  with  the  establishment  of 
a  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. The  model  cities  and  rent  sup- 
plement programs  have  brought  new  con- 
cepts to  the  solution  of  old  problems  and 
the  passage  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968,  has  given  us 
the  tools  to  wipe  out  substandard  hous- 
ing In  the  United  States. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  have  not  yet 
solved  our  pressing  problems.  We  have 
only  begun  to  undo  the  effects  of  years 
of  neglect.  In  an  address  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention,  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Robert 
C.  Weaver,  the  first  man  to  hold  this  posi- 
tion and  the  leader  who  has  set  the 
course  for  this  new  Department  and  for 
America's  cities,  spoke  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past  4  years  and  of  the 
challenge  ahead.  His  words  epitomize  the 
dedication  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
its  candidates  Vice  President  Hubkrt  H. 
Humphrey  and  Senitor  Edmund  S.  Mus- 
kh  to  the  task  of  achieving  a  decent 
home  and  a  safe  community  for  all 
Americans.  I  would  like  to  share  Secre- 
tary Weaver's  remarks  with  my  col- 
leagues and  include  them  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

RUfASKS    BT    HOK.    ROBBKT    C.     WEAVXK.    Na- 

TiONAi.    Democratic    Convention,    August 

26.  1968 

Four  years  ago  our  platform  pledged  to 
make  a  place  in  the  President's  Cabinet  for 
the  iirban  American — a  voice  for  the  cities 
and  towns,  large  and  smaU,  in  every  region — 
a  voice  for  the  ISO  million  Americans  who 
live  In  urban  centers. 

President  Kennedy  first  proposed  it,  and 
President  Johnson  secured  its  enactment  into 
law. 

That  I  speak  to  you  tonight  as  the  first 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment is  living,  breathing  proof  that  we 
Democrats  keep  our  promises. 

But  ours  -vas  not  Just  a  pledge  for  another 
chair  In  the  Cabinet  room.  It  was  a  pledge 
to  pose  a  new  thrust  to  create  a  new  atrat- 
egy,  to  develop  a  new  concept,  to  Instill  a 
new  vigor  in  all  of  this  Nation's  efforts  to 
revltallae  the  cities  and  the  suburbs. 

Many  Americans  remember  the  roots  of 
this  urban  strategy.  They  remember  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  creatine  the  first  pubUc 
housing  and  FHA  home«buyer  insurance. 
They  ranember  PresMent  Truman's  creating 
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urban  renewal  to  fight  central  city  decay. 
They  remember  President  Kennedy's  creat- 
ing the  first  Federal  help  for  moderate  in- 
come housing. 

And  Americans  remember  that  President 
Johnson  and  the  Democrats  of  the  89th  and 
90th  Congresses  greatly  expanded  our  urban 
programs.  Among  the  score  of  innovations 
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*n7ils  Is  what  men  have  always  dreamed 
their  cities  would  be.  And  this  Is  what  we 
to  build." 


Grants  for  urban  mass  transportation;  rent 
supplements;  model  cities;  granto  for  water 
and  sewer  facilities. 

This  unprecedented  concern  for  urban 
Americans  was  dramatically  culminated  by 
two  major  legislative  victories  in  1968. 

Only  a  few  months  ago,  President  Johnson 
signed  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  that  wiU 
give  every  family  a  fair  chance  to  find  good 
housing.  ^    ...     ,. 

On  the  first  of  this  month,  the  President 
signed  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968 — a  monumental  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  can  translate  hope  and  dreams  into 
good  homes  and  desirable  neighborhoods. 

In  thU  Act,  we  dared  to  say  specifically 
that  we  can  and  will  help  to  build  and  re- 
build six  million  housing  units  for  lower 
income  families — not  Just  some  time — but  in 
the  next  ten  years.  This  is  more  than  has 
ever  been  done  before.  This  Is  ten  times  more 
than  in  the  last  ten  years.  And  this  Is 
enough — at  long  last — to  eradicate  the  six 
miUlon  wretched  dwellings  that  today  op- 
press 20  million  Americana. 

In  this  Act  we  provide  the  basis  for  new 
dignity  and  new  pride  for  the  poor  through 
a  sound  homeownership  program.  In  this  Act 
we  make  It  possible  to  build  entirely  new 
communities — communlUes  which  will  open 
new  vistas  of  hope  and  excitement  for  urban 
Americans  of  all  income  groups. 

We  have  developed  new  ways  to  make  pri- 
vate Industry  an  active  partner  In  these 
ventures. 

Looking  to  the  future,  we  have  initiated 
major  research  programs  to  determine  Amer- 
ica's urban  needs  a  decade  hence,  and  to 
begin  planning  now  to  meet  those  needs. 

We  are  proud  of  our  record.  But  we  will 
not  reet  on  it  or  be  content  with  past  per- 
formance. The  Democratic  Party  has  always 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  the  party  able  to 
recognize  new  conditions,  to  seek  new  ap- 
proaches, to  insist  upon  new  ideas;  the  party 
ready  to  accept  new  ctiallenges. 

I  need  remind  no  American  that  our  cities 
and  towns  face  many  problems — snarled 
traffic,  polluted  air,  neglect  of  central  cities, 
haphazard  growth  at  the  urban  fringe. 

We  m  the  Democratic  Party,  the  party  of 
compassion — understand  that  these  are  all 
problems  of  people,  not  only  the  poor,  not 
only  the  black,  but  problems  for  all  of  us. 
We  know  that  for  some  of  our  people  de- 
spair has  triggered  rebellion.  But  we  also 
know  why.  It  is  primarily  the  result  of  their 
being  mechanized,  ostracized  and  brutalized. 
All  of  us  want  law  and  order — no  one  more 
than  the  slum  dweller  who  is  the  most  fre- 
quent victim  of  crime  and  disorder. 

We  in  the  Democratic  Party  know  that 
social  order  can  only  be  the  product  of  social 
Justice. 

We  know  that  some  cry  for  law  and  order 
when  what  they  mean  is  repression. 

We  know  that  others  propose  bland  solu- 
tions when  what  they  Intend  is  to  do  nothing. 
But  the  Democratic  Party  recognizes  that 
in  a  democracy,  law  and  order  cannot  be 
achieved  solely  by  reliance  upon  guns  and 
nlghtstloks. 

We  are  a  Nation  based  on  the  rule  of  law 
and  justice. 

We  must  be  firm,  but  our  helping  hand 
should  offer  more  than  repression.  It  should 
offer  hope  and  help  for  all  Americans. 

We  will  not  rest— as  President  Johnson 
pledged— "until  each  city  is  a  community 
where  every  memlier  feels  he  belongs,  until 
It  U  a  place  whan  each  citizen  feeU  safe  on 
his  street.  untU  it  is  a  place  where  self- 
respeet  and  dignity  are  the  lot  of  each  man. 
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HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  12,  1968 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  throughout  my  tenure  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  I  have  sam- 
pled, on  a  periodic  basis,  the  opinions  of 
my  constituents  on  the  major  Issues  of 
the  day.  The  response  to  my  legislative 
questionnaire  has  always  been  gratify- 
ing. It  was  especially  so  this  year.  The 
returns  from  the  four  counties  which 
comprise  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey  indicate  a  high  degree 
of  concern  in  the  Paris  peace  talks;  the 
national  crime  rate;  and  racial  tensions 
throughout  the  country. 

In  keeping  with  their  expressed  con- 
cern for  the  peace  talks,  my  constituents 
have  indicated  their  belief  that  expend- 
itures for  Vietnam  should  be  reduced, 
along  with  those  for  welfare  services, 
space  exploration,  and  crop  supports.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  majority  feel  we 
should  not  reduce  expenditures  for  edu- 
cation, highway,  and  conservation  proj- 
ects. In  fhort,  there  seems  to  be  a  pro- 
nounced feeling  that  we  should  be  tend- 
ing to  first  things  first — more  emphasis 
on  educating  our  children,  tending  to  our 
streams  and  land  resources,  and  much 
less  spending  for  military  adventures 
abroad. 

With  respect  to  the  expressed  concern 
about  the  crime  rate,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  concern  seems  to  be  more 
on  the  national  scene  than  on  the  local 
level.  This  might  indicate  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  some  respondents  to  equate 
civil  disorders,  which  may  or  may  not 
involve  criminal  acts,  with  what  might 
be  termed  conventional  criminality.  In 
any  event,  the  concern  is  very  real  and 
fully  justifies  our  passage  of  the  Crime 
Control    and   Safe   Streets   Act — Public 
Law  90-351,  section  301  of  which  sub- 
stantially enacts  H.R.    11835,  a  bill  In 
which  I  joined  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues to  sponsor  on  July  27,  1967.  In 
passing,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  New 
Jersey  has  quite  recently  received  a  Fed- 
eral grant  under  the  act  of  $151,814  to 
help  finance  a  statewide  riot  control  ra- 
dio communication  system.  Creation  of 
such  a  communications  system  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  State  and  National 
riot  study  commissions. 
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I  would  also  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
mfijority  of  my  constituents  expressed 
concern  about  the  imbalance  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  Here,  too,  the  Congress  has 
acted.  The  Revenue  Act  of  1968,  coupled 
"Vith  cutbacks  in  expenditures,  should 
Pestore  the  desired  fiscal  balance  my 
constituency  seeks.  With  this  preface,  I 
present  herewith  the  actual  question- 
naire tabulations  as  expressed  in  per- 
centages. I  am  grateful  to  the  faculty  of 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  School  at  Princeton 
for  the  assistance  1  received  in  the  draft- 
ing of  the  questionnaire:  and  to  the  fol- 
lowing volunteers  who  worked  so  hard  to 
tabulate  the  returns;  Carol  Berkel- 
hammer,  Judith  Block,  Janice  Fleisher, 
Toni  Lichstein,  Ann  Risdon,  Nina 
Thompson,  Jim  Ferrucci,  Dan  Pollitt, 
and  George  Steffner. 

To  facilitate  the  presentation  and  in 
the  interest  of  saving  space,  the  results 
will  not  be  given  in  the  exact  order  in 
which  the  questions  were  posed: 
1968  QuEsnoNNAiBE  Results 

Under  present  law  anyone  may  purchase 
firearms  by  mall.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  a 
Federal  program  to  regulate  the  aale  of  flre- 
arms  through  the  malls? 


Ilnpeiceati 


Favor 

Oppose 

No  opinion 

All  returns 

81 
88 
72 
78 

73 

15 
10 
23 
20 
22 

4 

Mercer 

Hunterdon 

Wirren 

Sussex          

2 

5 
2 
5 

In  your  local  community,  is  crime  a  grow- 
ing threat  to  the  safety  of  persons  and 
property? 

|ln  percent) 


Yes 

No 

No  opinion 

All  returns      

69 
32 
32 
30 

38 

25 
60 
63 
63 

Mercer 

Hunterdon 

Warren 

Sussex 

;;; 

Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  to  local  police 
forces? 

;in  percenti 


Yes 


No  No  opinion 


All  returns. 

Mercer 

Hunterdon. 

Warren 

Sussex 


46 
bO 
29 
38 

37 


34 
28 
53 
52 
49 


20 
22 
18 
10 
14 


The  Federal  Government  is  presently 
spending  about  11  billion  dollars  more  than 
It  receives  in  taxes  and  other  revenues.  What 
should  the  Federal  government  do  to  balance 
the  budget? 


|ln  percent) 


Increase 
taxes  with- 
out cutting 

spendtni 


Cu7  spending 

without 

increasing 

taxes 


Increase 

taxes  and 

cut  spending 


Nothing 


No  opinion 


All  returns. 

Msrctr 

Hunterdon. 

Warren 

Sussex 


6 

U 

4 

4 
6 


57 

33 

38 

47 

57 

35 

62 

34 

57 

33 
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centage  of  the  lui  tional  market,  Ameri- 
can daily  farmen  would  be  deprived  of 
over  $440  million  of  Income. 

that  the  ConvreM  of 
take  action  to  protect 


It  iB  important 
the  United  States 


the  American  consumer  and  to  protect 


the  dairy  farmer 


emptlon  of  dairy  n  arkets 


from  the  unfair  pre- 


PAYMENT    LDOr    KEY    TO    FARM 
PROQRJ  M  REPORM 


HON.  PA  JL  FINDLEY 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


REPRESENTATIVBS 


O' 
Thursday.  September  12.  1968 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Ar.  Speaker.  I  believe 
opponents  of  the  I  111  to  extend  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  196  >  have  a  50-50  chance 
to  defeat  It  unless  It  retains  the  limita- 
tion on  pajrments. 

Acoqirdlngly,  I  will  attempt  to  get 
House  Members  tq  reaffirm  support  for  a 
$20,000  limitation  on  the  total  payments 
each  farmer  may  (  et  under  the  bill  when 
a  motion  is  made  1 3  send  it  to  conference 
with  the  Senate  v(  irsion. 

The  move  will  probably  come  early 
next  week,  when  Elepresentative  W.  R. 
PoAGE,  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  return  i  from  a  trip  to  Latin 
America.  Last  Tu  ssday  the  Agriculture 
Committee  author  zed  him  to  make  the 
motion  to  go  to  coi  ference.  The  vote  was 
taken  as  a  means  o '  breaking  the  impasse 
caused  by  my  rep*  sated  objections  to  go 
to  conference. 

I  will  seek  to  ir  struct  conferees  from 
the  House  to  insist  upon  the  amendment 
voted  in  the  House  bUl  on  July  31,  by  230 
to  160. 

To  me.  the  Hou  »  vote  in  July  to  Im- 
pose a  limitation  on  the  total  amount 
of  Government  piyments  each  farmer 
may  rfeceive  was  aj  i  historic  event,  which 
must  not  be  perm  tted  to  be  reversed  in 
the  House-Senate  conference  com- 
promise. 

Insistence  upon  *e  limitation  will  be  a 
major  step  toward  the  eventual  rejection 
of  direct  payment)  in  farm  programs. 

Direct  payment  have  been  costly  and 
ineffective,  have  impaired  the  manage- 
ment eflQclency  of  farmers,  and  have 
caused  extensive  ( Itonage  to  the  private 
marketplace  sys  em  through  which 
grains  historically  have  been  successfully 
merchandised.  Lour  market  prices,  like 
those  today  for  am  and  wheat,  are  an 
inherent  feature    >f  payment  programs. 

The  establl8hm(  nt  of  payment  limita- 
tions, I  predict,  ^irill  quickly  lead  to  a 
major  overhaul  of  farm  programs  and 
the  substitution  of  ones  which  emphasize 
higher  market  pri  :es  and  the  elimination 
of  Government  ps  yments. 

Because  I  cons  der  this  Isstie  to  be  so 
critically  imports  nt,  I  have  pressed  my 
campaign  for  pi  yment  limitation  the 
past  6  months  an  1  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  90th  Congres  i  will  attempt  to  utilize 
every  parliament  jy  device  to  insist  that 
it  be  retained  if  e:  tension  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1965  Is  enacted. 

It  may  be  of  Inl  erest  that  passions  nm 
to  a  vital  level  in  some  quarters  over  the 
payment-llmltatiMi  Issue.  On  June  21, 
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shortly  after  my  initial  amendment  to  an 
appn^riatlon  bill  to  limit  pajrments  to 
$10,000  was  defeated  129  to  79, 1  received 
the  first  of  three  letters  threatening  my 
life. 

It  was  marked  "Plainview,  Tex.,"  and 
signed,  "Hale  Coimty  Farmer." 

It  warned: 

Do  not  vote  agAlnst  Umltlng  payments  in 
any  way  or  you  wlU  get  what  two  other  fel- 
lows got  recently. 

Another  one  postmarked  August  3  from 
Llttlefleld,  Tex.,  warned: 

Change  your  vote  ...  or  you  will  be  bombed 
to  hell  ...  a  party  from  your  district  stated 
they  needed  a  new  Representative  and  they 
will  get  It. 

It  was  not  signed. 

The  final  letter  was  postmarked  Au- 
gust 4  in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  with  this 
message: 

Plve  of  you  old  boys  names  have  been 
fixed  on  the  unwanted  list  aa  was  King's, 
If  there  Is  not  a  four  year  unlimited  program 
out  of  this  congress,  some  of  you  will  not 
be  In  the  next  one  .  .  .  Bombs  do  not  leave 
many  guts. 

It  too  had  no  name. 

Similar  threats  went  to  several  other 
House  Members.  Reaction  at  this  level 
has  been  limited,  fortunately,  but  even 
a  little  is  too  much.  The  correspondence 
Illustrates  a  hazard  of  attempting  to  re- 
form a  program  involving  lucrative  pay- 
ments. 

Two  of  the  major  crops  covered  by 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
are  wheat  and  com.  Stated  purposes  of 
the  act  are  to  bring  supply  in  line  with 
demand,  to  maintain  and  stabilize  farm 
income  and  reduce  surplus  stocks  of 
these  crops.  Clearly,  the  act  has  been  an 
object  failure. 

With  this  in  mind,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  1968  crop  estimates  for  wheat 
and  com  issued  by  the  USDA  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week. 

First,  the  1968  wheat  crop  is  estimated 
at  1.596,599,000  bushels — 5  percent  above 
the  record  wheat  crop  in  this  country 
and  a  whopping  30  percent  above  the 
1962-66  average. 

For  com,  this  year's  crop  Is  now  esti- 
mated at  4.636.456,000  bushels — only  2 
percent  below  the  record  and  20  percent 

above  the  1962-66  average.  With  other 

feed  grains  added,  the  crop  will  be  an 
alltime  record. 

And  now  to  prices  for  these  crops.  On 
Monday  of  this  week,  the  cash  wheat 
prices  in  Kansas  City  closed  at  $1.31  per 
bushel  and  cash  prices  for  com  in  Chi- 
cago closed  at  $1.08.  Instead  of  being  rec- 
ord highs,  these  were  near  record  lows 
for  the  last  25  years.  Prices  paid  to 
farmers  at  their  county  elevators  were 
even  lower.  I  was  informed  last  weekend 
in  Jacksonville,  HI.,  that  elevators  were 
offering  91  cents  for  October  com. 

As  far  as  the  8iui)lus  situation  is  con- 
cerned, surpluses  have  been  down  some 
from  record  highs  in  the  early  1960's. 
But  that  has  changed.  Carryovers  of  both 
wheat  and  com  were  higher  this  June  30 
than  a  year  ago  and  with  the  huge  crops 
now  predicted,  stirpluses  will  be  even 
higher  next  year. 

Many  will  say  this  Is  all  true,  but  what 
would  it  have  been  without  current  pro- 
grams? That  is  not  the  question.  The 
question  is.  Are  these  programs  meeting 
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their  stated  objectives?  Not  even  after 
spending  more  than  $2  billion  a  year  on 
wheat  and  com  alone  has  this  adminis- 
tration been  able  to  make  these  unwise 
supply-management  schemes  work.  This 
is  a  national  disgrace.  Yet  you  and  I  are 
being  asked  to  extend  these  programs 
for  still  another  year. 

One  final  item.  I  see  by  yesterday 
morning's  paper  that  the  congressional 
leadership  has  apparently  agreed  with 
the  President  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  which  finances  these  pro- 
grams, should  be  exempted  from  the 
spending  restraint  features  of  the  Rev- 
enue and  Ebcpendlture  Control  Act  of 
1968.  The  request  for  exemption  come.s 
as  a  result  of  farm  program  costs  now 
running  $700  million  higher  than  earlier 
estimates.  This  exemption  should  not  be 
made. 

The  failures  of  the  program  and  its 
runaway  costs  dictate  that  Congress  must 
act.  I  urge  each  of  you  to  Join  me  in  op- 
posing any  conference  report  to  extend 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
beyond  its  current  expiration  scheduled 
for  the  end  of  1969,  which  does  not  in- 
clude a  $20,000  limitation  on  individual 
payments. 


FIUNO  RELIEF  FOR  WORLD  WAR  I 
VETERANS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   aONKKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  12.  1968 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
which  I  introduced  today  could  save  S5 
million  of  our  taxes  by  the  Government, 
and  perhaps  one-fifth  as  many  man- 
hours  of  our  citizens  In  filling  out  forms. 

This  bill  will  exclude  a  veteran  from 
filing  an  Income  questionnaire  after  he 
reaches  the  age  of  72.  and  who  has  been 
on  the  pension  rolls  for  at  least  2  years 
previous  to  attaining:  that  age. 

Looking  at  this  situation  realistically, 
we  find  very  few  veterans  indeed  whose 
incomes  can  ever  increase  after  age  72. 
In  fact,  not  only  is  their  income  stolen 

away  by  the  robbing  effects  of  inflation, 
but  their  actual  incomes  are  also  de- 
creased by  the  necessity  of  using  savings 
funds  for  the  basic  needs  of  life.  As  much 
as  25  percent  of  the  pension  of  a  World 
War  I  veteran  may  be  used  for  medical 
expenses.  It  hardly  makes  sense  to  re- 
quire these  veterans  to  annually  file  these 
reports  for  Increases  In  InoHne  when 
their  incomes  are  decreasing. 

In  addition,  there  is  another  sad  aspect 
to  this  situation.  As  many  as  35,000  vet- 
erans and  their  widows  can  temporarily 
lose  their  pension  benefits  through  in- 
correct completion  of  the  forms.  These 
senior  citizens  often  cannot  make  the  trip 
to  the  county  seat  for  assistance  from  a 
coimty  service  officer,  and  therefore,  are 
penalized  for  their  errors. 

This  measiire  Involves  no  funding,  and, 
as  stated  earlier,  could  even  save  the 
Federal  Government  as  much  as  $5 
mllUon  in  labor  and  materials  costs.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  in  the  support  of  this  commcmsense, 
eoocuxnlcal,  and  practical  legislation. 
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MY    STORY:    VIETNAM 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UH 

or   CAUVORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  12.  1968 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  James  A. 
Laim,  a  concerned  citizen  of  Oceanside, 
Calif.,  which  is  part  of  my  district,  has 
recorded  his  feelings  during  the  time  he 
spent  in  Vietnam.  I  believe  he  has 
pamted  a  fine  word  picture  of  what  thou- 
sands of  our  brave  American  boys  are 
gomg  through,  and  he  feels  he  had  a 
reason  for  being  there.  So  that  others 
may  share  Mr.  Laun's  presentation,  I  In- 
clude it  in  the  Record  under  Extensions 
of  Remarks.  The  article  follows: 

Mt  Story:  V«tnam 
(By  James  A.  Laun,  SP/5.  U.S.  Army) 
It  was  cold,  that  night  in  October,  when 
we,  the  3rd  Squadron,  17th  Air  Cavalry, 
boarded  the  727*6  for  the  fUgbt  to  Oakland. 
It  was  sUll  hard  to  believe  we  were  actually 
going  to  Vietnam.  I  was  quite  tired  and  hope- 
ful that  somehow,  someway  things  would 
work  out. 

Upon  arrival,  at  Oakland,  we  loaded  onto 
buses  for  the  short  ride  to  the  docks  of  San 
Francisco.  Where  the  7th  Squadron,  our 
sister  unit,  was  waiting  for  us  to  board  ship. 
With  our  gear,  we  walked  up  the  gang 
plank  of  the  USNS  General  N.M.  Walker, 
Into  the  dining  room,  through  the  ladderweU. 
down  the  hallway  to  compartment  22,  our 
compartment.  It  was  the  size  of  a  normal 
bouse,  and  in  it  went  the  entire  Troop,  108 
men.  It  was  home  for  the  next  22  days. 

The  next  day.  aa  we  pulled  anchor  and 
started  out  to  sea,  I  heard  a  band  playing 
"America  the  Beautiful",  so  I  left  my 
thoughts  on  my  bunk  and  went  topside.  I 
stayed  there  until  we  had  pasced  under  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge,  and  the  last  bit  of 
land  we  were  to  see  for  15  days,  Alcatraz,  was 
out  of  sight.  I  was  finally  on  my  way  to  see, 
for  myself,  the  reason  for  our  being  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Once  m  International  waters  the  ship  be- 
gan to  bob,  In  the  choppy  water,  like  a 
cork.  Those  who  couldn't  cope  with  it  were 
either  hanging  over  the  rail  or  had  their 
head  stuck  out  a  port  hole.  When  the  initial 
effects  had  subsided  most  of  us  would  stand 
by  the  rail  and  watch  the  birds  and  the  Fly- 
ing Fish  skim  over  the  top  of  the  water  and 
wonder  what  the  future  held  In  store  for 

UB. 

It  was  a  long,  hot  cruise  to  the  Philippines; 
We  were  tired,  on  edge,  and  anxious  to  get 

there.  After  15  days  of  sickness  and  boredom, 
we  docked  and  four  hours  later  we  were  left 
off  the  ship  to  visit  the  Naval  Base.  How 
wonderfiil  it  was  to  look  ail  around  and  see 
nothing  but  land. 

It  didn't  last  long  however,  and  soon  we 
were  on  our  way  again.  This  time  It  was  to 
Vietnam,  where  anything  can  happen. 

The  following  few  days  were  full  of  con- 
fused excitement.  We  docked  at  Qui  Nohn, 
where  our  sister  unit  offloaded;  then  Cam 
Ranh  Bay  and  Yung  Tou.  It  was  In  Vung  Tou 
we  learned  we  were  to  be  stationed  at  Dl 
An.  with  the  Big  Red  One,  the  First  Infantry 
Division. 

We  were  in  Dl  An  for  about  a  month  be- 
fore we  went  to  the  field.  During  that  time  It 
became  a  monotonous  cycle  of  classes,  train- 
ing for  combat,  and  controlling  air  traffic, 
with  rest  only  at  night. 

Then  I  was  aaked  if  I'd  like  to  spend  three 
days  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  studying  the  TRN-2a. 
a  non-dlr«ctlonal  homing  beacon.  "Man. 
when  do  I  got" 
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Upon  arrival  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  two  days 
later,  I  was  put  in  a  wooden  hooch,  given  a 
bed,  a  pass  to  Saigon,  and  told  to  report  for 
class  at  0900  hr.  the  next  morning. 

It  wasn't  long  before  I  was  on  the  bus  to 
downtown  Saigon.  It  was  fun  to  see  the  chil- 
dren getting  out  of  school  and  watch  the 
men  and  women  scurry  about  on  their  motor- 
cycles, blc5^1es,  mini-cabs  and  pedl-cabs 
through  the  market  plaza  and  down  the 
streets  between  business  establishments.  It 
was  a  wonderful  feeUng  to  know  that  this 
wouldn't  have  been  possible  if  it  weren't 
for  the  American  Nation. 

After  a  while  a  wistful  feeling  came  over 
me.  I  wanted  to  be  home  again,  to  know  and 
feel  forever  free  again,  as  I  felt  that  moment 
In  a  strange  and  faraway  land.  But  there  Is 
a  Job  to  be  done. 

After  completing  the  classes  on  the  TRN- 
25,  I  returned  to  Dl  An  by  air.  Once  In  the 
air,  the  majestic  beauty  of  Vietnam  hit 
me.  The  sight  was  dark  green,  checkered 
by  brown  irrigation  ditches  and  dotted  with 
a  few  small  villages  for  an  added  touch, 
with  clouds  for  a  picture  of  fantasy.  I  was 
awe  strlcked. 

Upon  arrival  at  Dl  An,  I  learned  that  I 
was  to  leave  the  following  day  with  part 
of  the  Squadron  on  our  first  field  trip.  We 
were  going  after  Charlie.  With  this  news 
my  heart  beat  fast,  perhaps  this  was  the 
end  of  the  line. 

The  morning  of  our  arrival  in  the  field, 
I  was  put  on  a  small  bunker  on  top  of  a 
hill,  given  a  PRC-25,  FM  radio,  for  company, 
and  started  giving  landing  Instructions  to 
the  aircraft.  By  late  afternoon  I  had  de- 
veloped a  bad  headache  and  a  cherry  red 
sunburn.  "Where  Is  my  relief?"  I  wondered 
"That  no  good  for  nothing  Platoon  Sergeant 
forgot  me  again  I"  Finally,  after  a  reminder, 
he  got  me  relieved. 

It  was  )lke  that  for  the  next  4  days.  Eat, 
Sleep  and  control  traffic. 

The  third  night  out  the  V.C.  started  to  act 
up.  When  the  smoke  cleared  the  next  mom- 
lug,  we  found  out  a  South  Vietnamese  Sol- 
dier had  been  caught  between  our  lines 
and  the  V.C,  and  when  he  tried  to  climb 
our  perimeter  fence  In  an  attempt  to  escape 
from  the  V.C,  the  Infantryir.en  killed  him 
thinking  he  was  the  enemy. 

That  is  one  of  the  many  unfortunate  Inci- 
dents that  happen  \n  a  war,  for  both  sides. 
After  the  ordeal  was  over,  and  we  had 
returned  to  Dl  An,  we  learned  that  we  were 
to  go  on  another  excursion  in  2  days.  Only 
this  time  I  had  a  glimmer  of  hope:  Charlie 
didn't  get  me  last  time,  maybe  he  won't 
this  time  either. 

The  morning  of  the  7th  of  December  we 
moved  out,  again  by  convoy.  The  trip  took 
us  through  Saigon,  West  to  Cu  Cbl,  North- 
west to  TSy  Nlnh  and  from  there  to  the 

other  side  of  Mount  Nul  Ba  Den,  to  Soul 
Da. 

We  were  told  that  NiU  Ba  Den,  Mountain 
of  the  Black  Virgin,  was  made  of  marble 
and  that  the  V.C.  had  dug  into  the  mountain 
for  protection.  And  since  bombs  couldn't 
penetrate  the  mountain,  we  were  going  to 
starve  them  out. 

"Oh  boy!"  I  thought  "That's  all  we  need  is 
a  pack  of  hunger  crazed  V.C.  aroimd."  Sud- 
denly I  found  myself  looking  for  V.C.  as  we 
traveled  down  the  road. 

But  as  It  turned  out.  our  assignment  was 
patroling  the  border  of  Cambodia,  conduct- 
ing "Search  and  Pmd"  missions.  We  were 
not  to  engage  with  the  enemy  unless  au- 
thorized by  Brigade. 

Upon  arrival  at  our  destination  I  couldnt 
believe  my  eyes,  out  In  the  middle  of  nowhere, 
there  was  a  runway.  "So  this  is  Soul  Da!"' 

Prom  that  moment  on  we  worked  frantical- 
ly in  an  effort  to  provide  ourselves  with  some 
mortar  btmkera  for  protection  against  a  very 
probable    mortar    attack    that    night.    We 
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worked  unUl  midnight  that  night,  but  there 
was  no  attBMdc. 

The  next  day  we  erected  our  tents,  un- 
packed our  equipment,  built  a  tower  and 
went  to  work  controlling  traffic. 

Then  the  expected  happened.  The  Infan- 
try unit  that  was  there  when  we  arrived 
was  moving  out.  That  left  It  up  to  the 
Squadron  to  guard  our  real  estate. 

From  then  on  the  dally  routine  was  off  bal- 
ance. If  we  worked  in  the  tower  during  the 
day,  we  had  guard  duty  that  night,  and  If 
we  had  guard,  the  next  morning  was  ours  to 
sleep  away  while  our  tower  buddies  worked. 
Then  we  worked  the  tower  that  night.  Oc- 
casionally we  did  get  a  soUd  nights  sleep, 
but  we  were  still  near  exhaustion  all  the 
time. 

Then,  one  night  while  In  the  tower,  a  V.C. 
suicide  squad  sneaked  up  to  within  10  meters 
of  our  perimeter  fence.  Once  there  they 
opened  up  with  their  RPG  rocket  grenades. 
Before  our  guards  could  locate  them,  they 
bad  destroyed  one  gunshlp,  damaged  another 
and  wounded  two  men.  Then  a  guard  fired 
his  M-79  grenade  launcher,  the  grenade  hit 
a  V.C.  in  the  neck.  It  exploded,  killing  aU 
three  V.C. 

A  few  nights  later  our  Northeast  perimeter 
was  under  sniper  fire.  It  got  so  bad  at  one 
point,  that  our  gunships  went  up  and 
silenced  the  enemy  with  their  mlnl-guns  and 
rockets.  I  was  now  growing  accustomed  to 
the  actualities  of  war.  There  was  no  more 
fear.  Just  pity. 

Three  weeks  after  we  arrived  In  Soul  Da 
our  Troop  Commander  told  us  we  were  stay- 
ing In  Soul  Da,  subsequently  we  were  to  dig 
In.  All  livmg  quarters  were  to  be  installed 
underground. 

The  week  that  followed  was  hectic  and 
tiring.  Myself  and  one  of  the  fuel  handling 
speclalUts  decided  to  dig  our  own  two  man 
bunker.  Every  moment  of  spare  time  was 
spent  building  It. 

It  was  getting  close- to  Christmas  now.  ev- 
eryone was  putting  out  their  Email  Christ- 
mas trees,  some  decorations  and  Seasons 
Greetings.  Everyone  was  happy  and  full  of 
renewed  energy. 

Christmas  day  we  opened  all  the  presentt 
that  had  accumulated,  and  as  the  day  wore 
on,  everyone  became  lonely.  Even  the  USO 
show  offered  litUe  comfort.  I  prayed  to  God 
that  someday  men  would  learn  to  live  to- 
gether in  peace. 

We  finished  our  bunker  soon  after  Christ- 
mas. It  wasn't  much,  Just  a  hole  in  the 
ground  with  a  roof  covered  with  sandbags. 
Stacked  4  high.  The  inside  was  covered  with 
rubber  from  the  runway,  with  a  cabinet, 
made  of  ammo  boxes,  for  our  gear,  a  couple 
of  bunks  and  some  mice  for  company.  On 
top  I  erected  a  five  foot  Cross.  I  was  begln- 
mng  to  appreciate  the  things  we  have  at 

home 

A  week  later  we  received  orders  to  destroy 
all  bunkers  and  move  out.  We  did  so,  with 
reluctance,  and  two  days  later,  January  7, 
1968,  we  pulled  out,  by  convoy,  to  our  next 
assignment,  Tay  Nlnh. 

Tay  Nlnh  was  much  larger  and  more  se- 
cure than  Soul  Da,  but  the  thought  of  hav- 
ing to  rebuild  all  over  again  didn't  appeal 
to  us  very  much.  Even  so,  there  wasn't  much 
we  could  do  about  It,  so  we  pitched  our  tents 
for  the  night,  took  a  shower  and  went  out 
for  a  look  at  our  new  home. 

Tay  Nlnh  has  several  advantages  over  So»il 
Da.  There  was  a  PX,  barber  shop,  post  office, 
a  service  club,  and  several  bars.  However  It 
was  a  lot  hotter  and  dustier  than  Soul  Da. 

The  airfield  was  located  between  our  com- 
pany area  and  the  Philippines  compound.  It 
was  a  blacktop  runway,  4.600  feet  long,  with 
all  the  scattered  helipads  unique  to  all  Army 
bases  In  Vietnam.  A  real  chaUenge  for  an 
Air  Traffic  ControUer. 

The  next  two  weeks  were  spent  cleaning 
our  equipment  and  getting  settled  In  one 
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place.  Then  we  got  tb  i  word,  Tay  Nlnh  waa  to 
be  tbe  new  bome  of  tbe  31 7th  Air  Cav.  For 
the  next  six  weeka  «  e  were  building  18'  by 
33'  wooden  floora,  with  skeleton  framea  for 
aides,  with  oiir  tents  for  a  roof.  Inside  each 
hooch  went  9-12  mer   with  all  their  gear. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Viet  Cong's  Lunar 
Newyear,  TET,  offens  ve  got  Into  full  swing. 
All  tbe  major  provincial  capitals  and  cltlea 
were  under  heavy  attack. 

Commerce  was  cut  off,  roads  were  closed 
and  supplies  bad  to  !«  flown  In. 

Tbe  Vietnamese  cl  rlUans  who  worked  on 
base  were  no  longei  allowed  through  the 
g^te  and  a  curfew  wi  ■  enacted  In  Tay  Nlnh 
City. 

Martial  law  was  d  dared  in  Saigon  and 
other  Provincial  cltle    throughout  Vietnam. 

We  were  on  24  houi  alert.  If  there  was  an 
attack  on  Tay  Nlnh.  \  ire  were  to  plug  up  all 
the  weak  spots  In  our  <  lefense  lines.  "Come  on 
Charlie!" 

The  mess  balls  wer;  starting  to  feed  "B" 
rations,  and  unless  t  tie  roads  were  opened 
soon,  they  would  go  to  'C"  rations.  "Come 
on    Charlie,    let's    get    It    over    with!" 

Casualties  were  big  i.  After  the  first  week 
the  Viet  Cong  had  los ;  10  men  for  every  one 
of  ours. 

Through,  the  entirt  ofTenslve,  Tay  Nlnh 
waa.  attackfld  three  tli  nes  with  122mm  rock- 
ets. Each  time  we  were  In  bed  asleep, 
abruptly  awakened  vilth  the  yell,  "Rocket 
Attack!  Rocket  Attacl:!"  All  of  a  sudden  It 
became  a  mad  dash  f  )r  the  nearest  bunker. 
We  were  fighting  eacl  other  to  get  through 
tbe  door,  once  outsldi  we  dared  not  fall  for 
fear  of  being  trampled  in  the  race  for  the 
nearest  bunker  packed  with  human  sardines. 

Casualties  and  daiiage  had  been  light. 
Three  aircraft  were  destroyed,  while  one 
rocket  went  astray  an(  i  hit  the  hospital,  kill- 
ing one  doctor,  his  pat  ent  and  wounding  an- 
other doctor. 

All  rockets  hit  the  ilrfleld.  except  for  the 
eight  that  hit  in  the  1  ospital  area. 

After  the  sting  of  he  offensive  had  sub- 
sided we  left  for  Dl  Ai .  And  since  there  were 
no  civilian  laundries  1  if t  open,  my  first  task 
waa  to  wash  some  ver  r  dirty  fatigues  In  the 
old  ring  washer  we  bn  ught  with  us  from  the 
States.  A  rariety  In  Vietnam. 

We  stayed  for  two  veeks.  In  that  time  we 
packed  the  remainder  }f  our  equipment,  tore 
down  the  flight  ope  rations  building  and 
bunkers,  everything  w  is  going  to  Tay  Nlnh. 

By  the  time  we  finished,  most  of  the  roads 
had  l>een  reopened  ar  d  the  mess  halls  were 
serving  "A"  rations  ag  lin.  It  was  good  to  eat 
food  again,  if  you  coul  d  call  it  that  after  our 
cooks  got  through  witl  i  It. 

We  returned  to  Tay  >Jinh  by  convoy.  It  was 
a  scorching  hot  and  dv  sty  ride. 

The    Vietnamese    leople    were    traveling 


along  side  the  road  to 


get  relief  from  the  gov  ernment.  It  was  a  piti- 


ful sight  of  suffering 


worse  than  anything  <  re  have. 

Everywhere  I  looked ,  I  saw  hunger  written 
on  the  faces  of  tbe  peo  pie  and  of  the  children 
who  hold  out  their  ha  ids  for  food. 

Suddenly,  I  found  n  lyself  throwing  out  my 


"C"  rations,  then  my 


>X  canned  goods,  then 


I  hesitated  at  throwii  g  out  my  two  cans  of 


shrimp.  "They  need  it 


more  tban  you."  I  said 


to  myself,  and  out  the  r  went. 

I  had  given  my  lui  ch  and  snacks  to  the 
Vietnamese  people,  wio  needed  It  so  much 
more  tban  I,  and  I  sti:  1  felt  guilty. 


As  I  sat  back  down 


convoy.  I  smiled  with 


that  U  a  free  people 


Saigon,  In  an  effort  to 


and  poverty,  10  times 


tears  started  to  form 


In  my  eyes.  Then  I  no  Jced  cans  and  bags  of 
food  flying  out  of  alm(  st  every  vehicle  In  the 


the  Joy  of  seeing  tbe 


goodness  of  tbe  Ameilcan  Soldier  In  trying 
to  help  an  all  but  def  ated  people,  who  have 


fought    and    suffered 
struggle  for  freedom. 

With  this  new  bom 
Nation  and  the  Vletiu  mese  people,  IxeallMd 


for   so    long   In    their 
pride  In  tbe  American 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

those  who  seek  freedom,  they  don't  deserve 
it  themselves. 

For  Ood  gave  us  our  freedom,  why  not  help 
the  rest  of  his  people  who  seek  freedom  also. 

I  had  finally  seen  for  myself  the  reason  for 
being  In  Vietnam.  I  am  only  too  happy  to 
have  helped  In  such  a  cause. 


SECRETARY  FREEMAN  SPEAKS  IN 
GEORGIA  AT  23D  MEETING  OF 
SOIL  CONSERVATION  SOCIETY  OF 
AMERICA 


should  deny  help  to 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or  oioaoiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  12,  1968 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  23d  annual  meeting  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Society  of  America  held  Its 
closing  banquet  at  the  Coliseum  at  the 
University  of  Georgia  in  Athens  on  the 
evening  of  August  21,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture OrvUle  Freeman  was  the  featured 
speaker.  Cecil  Chapman,  State  conserva- 
tionist for  Georgia  and  national  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  presided. 

This  was  a  signal  event  for  Athens,  my 
home  in  my  congressional  district,  and 
was  testimony  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
rapidly  spreading  understanding  that 
the  University's  agricultural  research 
potential  and  its  new  facilities  are  second 
to  none  in  the  southeast  and  in  the  fore- 
front in  the  Nation  as  well. 

The  well-received  and  resoundingly  ap- 
plauded address  of  the  Secretary,  as  set 
out  below,  is  highly  worth  the  careful 
scrutiny  and  attention  of  the  House: 
Address  or  Oavn.Lx  Freeman 

While  Is  is  not  necessarily  so,  this  may  be 
my  valedictory  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
before  a  conservation  group  such  as  this. 

At  least  I  win  treat  It  as  such,  because  a 
valedictory  is  usually  a  summing  up  and  a 
look  at  the  future,  and  I  believe  we'  have 
reached  a  point  in  American  life  where  such 
an  assessment  is  in  order. 

For  almost  200  years,  we  as  a  Nation  have 
used  the  land  and  its  resources  to  create  an 
abundance  of  things  to  satisfy  man's  physical 
needs  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen. 

We  have  tamed  tbe  wilderness,  opened  the 
frontier,  put  two  cars  in  many  garages  and  a 
television  set  in  every  living  room  in  a  rush 
of  progress  that  has  left  us  unsatisfied,  un- 
easy, for  In  many  ways  today  progress  seems 
to  have  left  us  trailing  in  its  wake,  out  of 
control,  wondering  where  It  will  take  us  next. 

The  frontier  is  closed;  space  Is  limited; 
people  are  bumping  Into  people  for  the  first 
time  in  our  society.  The  evidence  of  our 
opulence  is  displayed  for  all — rich  and  poor — 
on  television,  in  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines and  on  the  radio.  But  our  ability  to 
enjoy  this  opulence  is  eroding.  The  second 
car  goes  no  faster  through  tbe  traffic  Jam 
than  the  first;  tbe  half-hour  gained  by  the 
shorter  work  day  is  wiped  out  by  the  hour's 
commuting  to  the  Job  and  back;  tbe  poor, 
who  see  this  opulence  and  cannot  share  It, 
march  across  our  TV  screens  and  we  are 
troubled. 

And  we  are  finding  that  we  have  been 
changing  the  natural  environment  at  a  rate 
faster  than  nature  can  handle  It,  and  we 
are  getting  a  feedback  from  nature  In  tbe 
form  of  smogged-up  air;  polluted  rlvera, 
silted  harbors,  algae-covered  lake*,  eroding 
soil. 
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We  are  discovering.  In  short,  that  in  the 
pell  mell  drive  of  progress  we  have  achieved 
an  unprecedented  quantity  of  life  with  little, 
if  any.  thought  to  the  quality  of  life. 

Our  cities  are  not  only  centers  of  culture 
and  commerce  but  of  congestion  and  strife. 
The  countryside  is  a  haven  of  quiet,  but  too 
often  the  quiet  of  decay,  the  peace  of  decline. 

Students  revolt,  minorities  riot,  the  poor 
march  on  Washington.  It  is  an  uncomfortable 
time.  But  with  all  its  discord,  despite  its 
troubles,  this  Is  also  a  stirring  time  in  which 
to  live — a  challenging  time.  It  offers  to  this 
generation  a  unique  opportunity  to  shape 
the  future  of  tbe  Nation  by  shaping  the 
future  of  the  land.  I  want  to  talk  about  that 
for  a  few  minutes  today. 

Thanks  to  technology  and  to  iu  progress, 
we  as  a  Nation  have,  for  tbe  first  time,  the 
resources — and  the  time — to  literally  remalce 
the  face  of  the  Nation  in  terms  of  the  best 
use  of  all  of  its  land  for  all  of  its  people — 
to  remake  it  in  terms  of  quality  of  life,  not 
quantity  of  life. 

This  is  the  great  challenge  and  tbe  great 
opportunity  of  our  time. 

There  is  no  longer  a  valid  reason  why  hu- 
man beings  should  be  stacked  at  tbe  rate  of 
more  tban  122,000  per  square  mile  in  Harlem: 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why  43  out  of 
every  100  country  boys  reaching  working  age 
must  go  elsewhere  to  find  Jobs; 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why  millions  of 
Americans  must  spend  much  of  their  lives 
standing  In  line,  waiting  In  traffic,  while  mil- 
lions of  others  watch  the  grass  grow  in  the 
craclu  of  Main  Street. 

There  is  no  reason  for  people  to  spill  out 
haphazardly  over  the  land — ugly  strip  cities 
stringing  along  the  highways;  subdivisions 
leapfrogging  ring  upon  ring,  leveling  hills, 
felling  trees  silting  up  streams  in  senseless, 
uncoordinated,  wasteful  expansion. 

And  there  is  absolutely  no  sense  at  all  in 
the  kind  of  thinking  that  says  this  trend  to 
impacted  cities  and  depopulated  countryside 
must  continue,  that  it  cant  be  halted. 

I  contend  that  all  this  can  be  halted — and 
even  reversed.  I  contend  that  we  can  plan 
for  and  achieve  a  geographic  distribution  of 
opportunity  in  this  land  that  will  give  every 
American  the  chance  to  choose  where  be 
will  live  and  work,  that  will  put  quality  of 
life  within  the  reach  of  us  ail. 

I  didn't  say  it  will  be  easy.  It  will  require  a 
total  National  commitment  by  people  and 
by  governments  at  all  levels  to  develop  a  basic 
National  policy  of  conservation  and  use  of 
resources  and  space  for  people;  of  local,  area, 
regional  and  National  planning — and  ac- 
tion— for  people. 

But  It  can  be  done,  and  It  must  be  done, 
because  we  are  expecting  at  least  100  million 
more  Americans  to  be  living  on  this  land  by 
the  year  2000 — three  hundred  million  of  us, 
three  people  standing  in  a  little  more  tban 
30  years  where  two  stand  today.  That  means 
three  people  In  the  school,  on  the  highway, 
at  the  clinic,  by  the  seashore,  at  the  lake,  on 
tbe  street. 

This  Nation  has  l>een  blessed  with  space 
for  these  people;  there  Is  room,  and  to  spare — 
If  we  use  It. 

It  Is  obvious  that  we  are  not  using  It  now, 
not  when  70  percent  of  us  are  elbowing 
through  life  on  a  little  less  than  2  percent 
of  tbe  land,  not  when  the  boarded  up  store 
Is  a  commonplace  for  the  30  percent  of  us 
who  live  on  the  remaining  98  percent  of 
the   land. 

But  gloomy  as  this  picture  sounds,  there 
Is  real  catise  for  hope,  and  It  stems  largely 
from  the  countryside,  where  I  can  report 
from  first-hand  exposure  that  more  and  more 
of  us  are  waking  up  to  the  consequences  of 
lopsided  growtb.  that  steps  are  being  taken 
In  growing  numbera  of  communities  to  re- 
dress rural-urban  imbalance,  to  stop  Im- 
pacting the  cities  and  to  repopulate  the 
countryside. 
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Local  people  are  acting  to  restore  jobs 
and  opportunity  that  will  keep  their  young 
people  at  home  and  attract  others,  acting 
to  slow  the  migration  that  sent  22  mUUon 
rural  persons  to  the  cities  from  1940  to  1960 
and  that  still  continues. 

And  I  am  proud  of  what  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  doing  to  further  this  cause 
of  rural-urban  balance,  of  providing  for  peo- 
ple a  choice  of  where  they  want  to  live 
their  lives. 

I  like  to  think  that  the  Department  has 
elevated  the  human  equation  in  the  care 
and  use  of  resources,  an  equation  that  says 
environment,  wherever  it  is,  must  nurture 
the  spirit  as  well  as  house  the  body,  that 
conservation  means  the  balanced  use  of  re- 
sources that  truly  husbands  and  conserves 
them. 

We  bad  lifted  our  conservation  sights 
from  the  farmlands  of  America  to  resource 
management,  resource  development  for  all 
the  people,  to  the  total  relationship  between 
man  and  the  world  around  him. 

This  broadened  horizon  is  perhaps  exem- 
plified best  by  our  Resource  Conservation 
and  Development  projects,  authorized  by 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962. 

Forty-one  of  these  projects  exist  today, 
covering  more  than  112  million  acres.  They 
are  regionwlde.  bootstrap  operations  in 
which  people  in  several  counties  pool  their 
talents  and  their  resources  to  develop  the 
whole  area  for  all  tbe  people. 

We  help — but  local  people  and  local  Initia- 
tive determine  how  effective  that  help  is.  The 
750  project  measures  completed  by  July  1  are 
providing  11,000  Jobs  and  have  increased 
annual  gross  Income  for  the  people  they 
serve  by  more  than  S120  million. 

I  got  a  particular  thrill  from  visiting  one 
of  these  projects  last  year — the  Lincoln  Hills 
RC&D  project  in  Southern  Indiana,  the  first 
in  the  Nation.  Last  week  I  was  equally  im- 
pressed when  I  toured  the  West  Central 
RC&O  project  In  my  own  home  state  of 
Minnesota. 

The  thrill  came  because  I  could  measure 
what  had  been  done  in  the  four  years  since 
I  had  been  there  at  the  inception  of  each  In 
1963. 

At  Uncoln  Hills  I  saw  a  new  high  school  In 
Perry  County,  new  modern  medical  and 
dental  facilities  In  Crawford  County;  two 
new  bridges  across  tbe  Ohio  River;  new  and 
expanded  wood  products,  metal,  ceramics 
and  other  Industries. 

And  I  helped  dedicate  a  lake  where  there 
had  been  no  lake  four  years  liefore — a  lake 
that  already  was  providing  fun  for  three 
small  boys  who  were  busy  fishing  as  I  was 
speaking,  and  a  lake  that  was  planned  to 
be  the  focal  point  of  a  growing  tourist 
business. 

dne  old-timer  sununed  it  up  as  we  walked 
from  the  lakeshore  after  the  ceremony. 

"This  project  probably  won't  help  me 
much,"  he  said,  "but  it  will  help  keep  our 
young  people,  so  I'm  all  for  it." 

This  Is  where  we've  got  to  key  our  devel- 
opment from  now  on — people,  and  all  the 
people,  city  and  country  alike. 

One  way  we  have  focused  on  people  In  the 
USDA  is  the  formation  of  what  we  call  Tech- 
nical Action  Panels  in  all  3,000  rural  counties 
and  In  all  tbe  50  states.  Every  county  In  the 
United  States  has  at  least  4  programs  car- 
ried out  by  professional  personnel,  involving 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service,  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  Exten- 
sion Service. 

Tbe  Technical  Action  Panels  comprise  the 
senior  XTSDA  field  olBcials  and  representatives 
of  other  government  agencies,  too.  Including 
state  and  local.  Tbelr  assignment  Is  commu- 
nity development — to  help  bring  about  a 
comprehensive  development  plan  and  then  to 
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pinpoint  the  programs  that  can  best  help  to 
solve  people  or  resource  problems.  TAPs  make 
every  effort  to  provide  technical  and  plan- 
ning help  as  needed,  as  well  as  some  of  tbe 
resources  to  carry  the  plans  forward. 

We  have  assembled  in  USDA  a  consider- 
able array  of  programs  designed  to  help  com- 
munities and  individuals  to  move  them- 
selves Into  the  malnstreema  of  tbe  economy, 
and  by  our  outreach  program  we  have  en- 
listed the  aid  of  other  government  agencies 
that  heretofore  had  not  been  putting  a  fair 
share  of  their  funds  and  effort  into  rural 
America. 

I  will  not  try  to  list  them  all,  but  will  only 
say  that  they  range  from  a  loan  to  enable  a 
boxed-ln  farmer  to  start  a  part-time  welding 
business  to  the  multi-county  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Development  projects  I  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago.  And  today,  unlike  8 
years  ago,  the  target  is  not  Just  to  make  a 
a  particular  service  in  a  particular  agency 
available,  but  to  Join  them  all  together  under 
local  leadership  to  build  balanced  commu- 
nities. 

And  people  are  using  these  programs.  Op- 
portunity Is  l>eing  restored  In  hundreds  of 
communities  In  the  countryside.  Figures 
show  it. 

Non-Metropolitan  America's  share  of  the 
nonfarm  Job  growth  rose  from  20  percent  in 
1962  to  27  percent  In  1966. 

During  the  Sixties,  the  rate  of  Increase  In 
employment  In  Town  and  Country  America 
has  been  double  the  rate  of  the  Fifties. 

Some  30  states  now  have  designated  n<ulti- 
county  planning  districts  for  development; 
multi-state  planning  Is  advancing  In  several 
parts  of  the  Nation. 

Just  today,  I  broke  ground  for  two  new 
homes,  one  in  Triana,  Alabama  and  the  other 
in  Washington,  Georgia,  the  first  to  be  fi- 
nanced under  the  new  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration housing  program  authorized  by  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 
Not  only  does  this  landmark  legislation  mark 
a  long  stride  toward  decent  housing  in  rural 
as  well  as  urban  America,  it  also  includes 
matching  funds  for  comprehensive  multi- 
county  planning,  the  foundation  of  balanced 
community  development. 

And,  most  Important,  the  migration  from 
the  countryside  to  the  cities  has  slowed  from 
a  net  average  of  more  than  a  million  a 
year  in  the  Forties  and  fifties  to  less  than 
500,000  a  year  In  the  first  five  years  of  the 
Sixties. 

There  is  progress  in  the  countryside,  and 
growing  momentum,  but  measured  against 
the  task.  It  Is  only  a  beginning. 

To  build  of  this  Nation  the  Community  of 
Tomorrow  worthy  of  the  American  ideal  of 
human  dignity,  of  opportunity  for  all,  will 
require  a  nationwide  effort  In  the  bam- 
ralslng  spirit  of  another  era. 

It  will  require  local  Initiative,  state  initia- 
tive. Federal  Initiative  and  private  Initia- 
tive— all  working  toward  the  same  goal— the 
development  of  communities,  big  and  little, 
urban  and  rural — not  to  make  them  bigger, 
but  to  make  them  better. 

It  will  require  people  who  care,  people  who 
understand  that  discrimination,  poverty,  con- 
gestion, pollution,  discord  in  the  life  in  any 
corner  of  the  land,  make  life  in  the  rest  of 
the  land  that  much  less. 

It  wUl  require  a  spirit  of  intergovern- 
mental cooperation,  an  end  to  contention 
between  units  and  levels  of  government.  We 
have  probably  wasted  more  political  energy 
In  this  country  over  the  Issues  of  state's 
rights,  local  rights  and  the  Federal  role  than 
any  other.  And  in  this,  a  Presidential  election 
year,  we  hear  the  voice  of  demagoguery  in 
shrill  cry  once  again  around  the  country, 
seeking  to  set  one  part  of  government  against 
another.  Tbe  people  can  only  lose  from  such 
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a  course,  for  we  have  reached  tbe  time  In 
this  society  when  the  issue  has  changed 
from  one  of  rights  to  one  of  responsibilities. 
Demagoguery  only  wastes  time,  wastes 
motion  and  slows  progress. 

Under  our  constitution,  the  Federal,  State. 
and  local  governments  are  Interrelated  parts 
of  a  single  governmental  system.  As  our 
population  grows  toward  300  million  and  be- 
yond, and  as  our  society  progresses,  the  need 
for  government  to  provide  both  more  and 
better  services  grows  in  almost  equal  pro- 
portion. 

Of  necessity — Isecause  local  units  could 
not  or  would  not  do  It — the  Federal  govern- 
ment in  recent  years  has  assumed  an  in- 
creasing share  of  the  total  responsibility,  but 
we  are  fast  reaching  the  point  of  diminishing 
returns. 

The  times  call  for  a  coordin.ited  division 
of  labor,  recognizing  what  each  level  of  gov- 
ernment can  do  best  within  a  national  plan 
for  a  national  goal. 

Political  boundaries  must  cease  to  be  bar- 
riers to  progress.  The  people  in  towns  and 
counties  that  can't  now  provide  good  schools, 
or  hospitals,  or  other  services  must  under- 
stand that  they  have  no  chance  for  a  life  of 
genuine  qualitv  unless  they  band  together 
in  multi-county  planning  to  pool  the  re- 
sources of  the  whole  area  for  the  good  of  all 
its  parts. 

The  central  city  has  got  tc  involve  the 
suburlM  In  its  planning  and  its  problems; 
each  is  dependent  on  the  other.  They  share 
an  economic  base  and  interdependent  trans- 
portation. You  can't  have  a  good  life  in  one 
and  not  the  other. 

This  whole  society,  linked  as  It  is  by  high- 
speed transportation  and  Instant  communi- 
cations, is  interdependent:  it  is  a  truly 
National  society.  Like  it  or  not.  the  problems 
of  one  of  us  are  the  problems  of  all.  and  no- 
where is  this  more  evident  than  in  our  rural- 
urban  Imbalance. 

At  one  extreme,  we  have  the  cities,  so  con- 
gested with  people  that  the  cities  are.  as  one 
mayor  put  it,  "running  as  fast  as  we  can  to 
stay  as  close  behind  as  possible"  to  the  prob- 
lems of  serving  those  people. 

At  the  other  extreme,  we  have  rural  areas 
where  the  economic  base  Is  so  weak  that  the 
f>eople  remaining  are  deprived  of  services 
and  opportunity  and  are  ptished  toward  the 
already  Impacted  cities  in  search  of  those 
services  and  that  opportunity. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  made  sense — it 
was  necessary — to  locate  cities  near  sources 
of  transportation  and  power,  but  cities  need 
no  longer  to  be  tied  to  the  railhead,  water- 
fall, or  seaport. 

Permit  me  to  quote  from  a  recent  state- 
ment by  John  Gardner,  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  now 
Chairman  of  the  Urban  Coalition. 

"Within  the  past  20  years,"  he  said,  "the 
urge  on  the  part  of  large  numbers  of  people 
to  pile  into  the  cities  has  become  wholly 
anachronistic. 

"For  10,000  years,  people  had  excellent 
reason  to  crowd  themselves  into  the  cities. 
Only  there  could  they  find  the  richness  and 
variety  of  stimulation  that  make  for  crea- 
tivity. Only  there  could  they  find  the  massed 
resources  and  economies  of  scale  that  make 
possible  the  greatest  enterprises. 

"Today,  thanks  to  advances  in  communi- 
cations, transportation  and  the  arts  of  orga- 
nization, we  can  provide  these  conditions  In 
any  point  on  the  map  that  strikes  our  fancy." 
Any  point  on  the  map.  The  Implications 
there  for  the  American  future  are  breath- 
taking. It  opens  a  new  frontier,  vaster  and 
more  complex  than  the  wilderness  of  200 
years  ago — and  more  challenging:  The  fron- 
tier of  balanced  growth  for  quality  of  life. 
Of  the  purposeful,  proper  use  of  the  land  and 
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with  It  the  spaoe  of  Amerlcft  for  th«  people 
of  Amertoa. 

We  can— and  I'e  know  it— oonquer  this 
new  frontier.  We  (  an  make  room  for  a  grow- 
ing population  In  thla  vaat  continent,  room 
for  eeonomle  gnm  th,  room  for  ample  recrea- 
tion facUltlee,  fa  highways,  airports,  clean 
cities,  fine  towns,  prosperous  farm*— all  the 
needs  of  people. 

We  can  do  It  If  ire  build  on  the  beginning 
we  have  made.  If  we  harness  the  momentum 
In  the  oountrjsldi  and  the  growing  aware- 
ness in  the  clUes  within  a  National  frame- 
work under  a  Natl  mal  oommltment— a  com- 
mitment to  Join  1  sgether  to  buUd  Commu- 
nltlea  of  Tomwrror  that  will  offer  a  choice 
of  where  to  Uve  In  dignity  and  where  to 
work  In  dignity  tc  800  million  Americana  of 
the  year  3000  and  to  those  vho  come  after 
them. 

And  no  one  wU  I  have  a  more  important 
role  on  thla  frontl  ir  than  the  soil  conserva- 
tionist, the  man  who  cared  for  the  land 
when  few  others  M.  who  oonaerred  the  re- 
source that  ma  ly  others  would  have 
squandered. 

Tour  knowledge  your  skills,  your  advice, 
your  personal  lea<  ershlp,  will  be  needed  as 
never  before  If  we  ire  to  develop,  protect  and 
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WASHmOTON  STATE  DOCTORS 
SERVE  AS  AMA  VOLUNTlfilSk 
PHYSICIANS  FOR  VIETNAM 
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You  win  be  am  tly  repaid  for  your  part  in 
building  the  Comi  kimltles  of  Tomorrow  when 
future  Americans  say  of  you:  "They  loved 
the  land  and  the  ( lear  running  stream.  They 
appreciated  the  vi  due  of  the  foreet  and  the 
field.  They  showe  1  us  how  to  fashion  from 
quantity  a  quallt '  that  kept  a  growing  Na- 
tion strong." 
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HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF   WASHINOrOlf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  12.  1988 

Mr.  PELXiY.  Mr. .Speaker,  the  AMA 
Volunteer  Physicians  for  Vietnam  is  one 
of  the  most  important  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  financed  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  This  pro- 
gram sends  every  month  12  to  16  U.S. 
doctors  to  Vietnam,  where  they  complete 
a  tour  assignment  of  at  least  60  days  In 
provincial  hospitals  in  22  locations,  sup- 
plementing drastically  inadequate  resi- 
dent medical  staffs. 

These  skilled  American  physicians,  a 
number  of  them  specialists,  take  time 
off  from  their  own  practices  at  home  to 
serve  in  Vietnam  on  an  Luipaid  volunteer 
basis,  receiving  only  a  subsistence  allow- 
ance and  travel  expenses  under  the  terms 
of  their  contracts.  They  care  for  the 
Vietnamese  civilian  population — war 
casualties,  refugees,  and  other  nonmili- 
tary  victims  of  disease,  accident,  and  ill- 
nesses of  all  kinds. 

After  their  tours  are  completed,  some 
of  these  doctors  return  tc  Vietnam  for  a 
second  or  a  tlilrd  voluntary  assignment. 
All  have  served  with  distinction. 

More  than  500  doctors  from  49  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Canal  Zone 
and  seven  overseas  areas  have  partici- 
pated in  this  program,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  commend  all  these  men  for  their  service 
to  their  country.  Listing  all  those  who 
have  participated  would   constitute   a 
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lengthy  rollcall,  indeed,  but  I  enter  into 
the  CoiroiicssioNAL  Record  the  names  of 
those  physicians  from  the  State  of 
Washington  who  have  given  sc  freely  of 
t^elr  time  and  talents  to  this  worth- 
while program.  They  are:  Louis  E. 
Braile.  Seattle;  Jack  Q.  Henneman.  Se- 
attle- William  N.  Pope,  Seattle;  Herman 
L.  Schiess.  Seattle;  Richard  V.  Tinker, 
Seattle;  Edward  C.  Calta,  Renton: 
Wayne  Zimmerman,  Tacoma;  Robert  E. 
Lane,  Tacoma:  Anthony  R.  Oalgano, 
Port  Angeles;  Harry  Prewing.  Vancou- 
ver; Philip  A.  Pritel.  Vancouver;  C.  Rich- 
ard Ooodhope,  Edmonds;  Fred  H. 
Qloeckner,  Buckley;  Edwin  P.  Liebold. 
Forks;  Richard  B.  Link.  American  Lake: 
Robert  C.  Maher,  Spokane;  Barbara  A, 
Kenyon.  Buckley;  William  A.  Johnson, 
liOngvlew. 


PINAL  TABULATIONS  OF  CONGRES- 
SIONAL QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEIAAS 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  12.  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  periodically  send  to 
the  citizens  of  my  district  questionnaires 
on  important  issues  before  the  Nation. 

Recently  I  announced  the  first  tabula- 
tions of  the  results  of  the  last  such  ques- 
tionnaire for  the  coimties  of  the  Third 
District  of  Indiana,  including  all  counties 
to  both  the  old  and  the  new  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  final  and  ofBdal  tabulations  from  this 
survey: 
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OLD  3d  DISTRICT  OF  INDIANA— FINAL  RESULTS  OF  CONGRESSMAN  JOHN  BRADEMAS'  OPINION  SURVEY 
(Totals  for  LaPorte,  Marshall,  SL  Joseph,  and  SUrke  CounUes,  11,638  total  responses] 
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STATEMENT  OP  CONGRESSMAN 
JOHN  V.  TUNNEY  ON  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL INTERN  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  12.  1968 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  youth 
of  today  are  seeking  action,  participa- 
tion and  involvement  in  the  problems 
which  are  presently  confronting  our  so- 
ciety. More  than  any  other  time  in  our 
liistory  our  young  people  are  attempting 
en  masse  to  cure  the  terrible  social  ills 
which  infect  our  social  fiber  and  plague 
our  moral  consciences.  However,  few  ave- 
nues, if  any,  are  presently  available 
through  which  our  young  people  can  par- 
ticipate in  a  constructive  msmner;  few 
avenues  are  open  to  the  youth  of  today 
through  which  they  can  make  meaning- 
ful contrtbutlons  to  the  improvements 
of  OUT  Nation  and  Its  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

For  many  years,  I  have  felt  that  one 
of  the  best  ways  a  young  man  or  woman 
could  <x>nstructively  <x)ntribute  to  the 
growth  and  betterment  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  through  the  congression- 
al summer  intern  program.  From  its  in- 
ception, the  summer  intern  progtam  has 
attempted  to  bring  to  Washington  for 
the  summer  months  some  of  the  most 
talented  and  able-minded  college  stu- 
dents. Students  from  a  variety  of  cities 
and  campuses  have  flocked  to  Washing- 
ton to  learn  about  and  participate  in  the 
workings  of  the  Federal  Government.  For 
those  fortunate  few  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  great  opportunity,  the 
learning  and  experience  they  have 
acquired  in  the  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment have  been  extremely  worthwhile. 
In  my  own  congressional  office,  for  ex- 
ample, I  have  personally  witnessed  the 


great  benefits  of  the  summer  intern  pro- 
gram. For  the  last  few  summers.  I  have 
brought  to  Washington  a  number  of  tal- 
ented students  from  California  who  have 
wanted  to  contribute  and  learn  about 
the  Federal  Government.  My  experience 
with  them  has  been  mutually  rewarding 
and  sincerely  gratifying.  I  sincerely  feel 
that  the  few  short  months  which  these 
students  worked  in  my  office  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
years  to  come  in  the  way  of  better  imder- 
standing  and  knowledgeable  leadership. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  help  prepare  for 
the  leadership  of  tomorrow  by  investing 
in  congressional  programs  of  today.  I 
can  think  of  no  finer  program  which 
teaches  our  talented  yoimg  people  more 
about  the  Federal  Government  than  the 
congressional  intern  program.  We  should 
make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  interested 
young  men  and  women  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington for  a  firsthand  experience  of  the 
Nation's  Capitol  in  action.  A  first  step  in 
this  direction  would  be  for  the  Congress 
to  reinstate  the  funding  for  next  sum- 
mer's intern  program.  The  fiscal  respon- 
sibility for  funding  interns  should  not 
be  the  burden  of  individual  Congress- 
men, but  should  be  assumed  by  the  U.S. 
Congress.  Such  action  would  indicate  to 
our  young  people  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment sincerely  car^  and  wants  them 
in  Washington. 

Furthermore.  I  feel  this  action  would 
serve  as  a  lasting  tribute  to  my  friend, 
the  late  Senator  from  New  York.  Robert 
P.  Kenne(ly,  who  dedicated  most  of  his 
life  to  the  Ideals  and  aspirations  of  our 
Nation's  youth.  Mr.  Kennedy  had  this  to 
say  about  the  youth  of  today  and  their 
role  vis-a-vls  the  Federal  Government: 

We  may  find  some  of  tbelr  ideas  Imprac- 
tical, some  of  their  views  overdrawn.  Still, 
there  Is  no  question  of  their  energy,  of  their 
ability,  above  all  of  their  honest  commit- 
ment to  a  better  and  more  decent  world  for 


all  of  us.  It  Is  for  us  now  to  make  the  effort, 
to  take  their  causes  as  our  causes,  and  to 
enlist  them  in  our  own.  to  lend  to  their 
vision  and  daring  the  insight  and  wisdom 
of  our  experience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  time  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  Senator 
Kennedy's  words  and  (5ommence  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  enlist  young  people 
into  our  Government.  They  need  our 
experience  and  we  their  youth,  vigor,  and 
vision.  We  can  sustain  with  them  a 
mutually  beneficial  contract  which  will 
attempt  to  bridge  the  generation  gap  and 
provide  for  responsible  and  insightful 
leadership  of  tomorrow.  I  implore  the 
Congress  to  act.  Let  us  provide  for  those 
talented  young  men  and  women  who 
wsmt  to  sincerely  learn  and  contribute  to 
the  workings  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Let  us  reinstate  the  fimds  for  the  sum- 
mer intern  program  so  that  we  may 
seriously  act  to  alleviate  the  prophetic 
lament  of  Tennyson :  

Ah,  what  shall  I  be  at  fifty. 
Should  nature  ke^  me  alive. 

If  I   find   the  world  so  bitter 
When  I  am  but  twenty-five? 


PILLOW,  PA.,  CELEBRATES  ITS  150TH 
BIRTHDAY 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBEU 

or  FENNSTLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  12,  1968 

Mr.  SCHNEEBEU.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing our  August  recess,  the  town  of  Pil- 
low. Dauphin  Cotmty,  Pa.,  celebrated  its 
150th  birthday.  This  week-long  observ- 
ance by  this  Penn^lvania  Dutch  village 
of  1.965  people  was  climaxed  with  a  huge 
town  meeting  on  Stmday.  August  18,  In 
a  small  tree-bowered  grove  set  amidst 


26756 

two  of  the  town's 


The  community 
by  the  Schneiders 


five  churches.  Among 
the  features  of  thli  meeting  was  a  recital 
of  the  town's  hlstf  rlc  background. 

was  originally  settled 
and  was  understand- 
ably called  Schneldershtettle.  Later  the 
name  was  chang<  d  to  Unlontown,  was 
Incorporated  In  18  14,  and  within  the  past 
several  years  the  lame  was  changed  fi- 
nally to  Pillow,  t  >  agree  with  the  U.8. 
Post  OflBce  name,  and  in  honor  of  Ad- 
miral Pillow,  afteo  whom  it  was  presum- 
ably named. 

The  town's  histiry  was  read  in  a  most 
interesting  fashion  by  one  of  its  honored 
natives,  Mrs.  Ann  i  Bohner.  The  historic 
document  was  the  product  of  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Raymond  WU  st,  a  longtime  resident 
and  high  school  pi  inclpal.  Mr.  Wiest  told 
me  in  later  conve  rsation  that  in  the  39 


years  of  teaching 
school  system,  h; 


in  the  Pennsylvania 
never  had  a  single 
day's  absence  froin  his  teaching  duties, 
for  any  reason  \(hatsoever — a  fine  ex- 
ample of  Pennsyh  ania  Dutch  dedication 
and  devotion  to  h|s  chosen  profession. 

Pillow  with  the  pres- 
residents  of  this  vll- 


My  day  spent  ii 
enl  and'fetuminj 


lage  was  most  enj  syable  and  rewarding. 


The  observance  of 
reminder  of  the 


Americans  have  &t  quired  as  the  result  of 


the  undying  spirit 


HON.  JAMES  H. 

OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 

Thursdav.  S^tember 


O]' 


Mr.  QUILLEN. 


its  history  was  a  vivid 
rich  heritage  we  as 


and  determination  of 


our  pioneer  forefathers.  Such  Inspiring 
motivation  is  toda; '  the  hallmark  of  small 
town  America,  an(  1  it  was  a  privilege  for 
me  to  have  had  tl  e  opportunity  to  meet 
and  talk  with  the  residents  of  this  com- 
munity on  such  an  important  occasion. 


Bfi  A  E  DY  scoirr 


(JIMIMY)  QUILLEN 

TfNNESSKX 

REPRESENTATIVES 
12.  1968 

tfr.  Speaker,  "Scout- 
ing roimds  a  guy  o  at"  is  certainly  an  ap- 
propriate theme  fpr  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

One  of  the  greitest  experiences  in  a 
boy's  lifetime  caii  be  fulfilled  by  his 
joining  a  Scout  u  lit.  Where  else  can  a 
young  man  meet '  irith  boys  his  own  age 
and  share  ideas  Emd  beliefs,  thus  be- 
coming involved  1 1  what  we  are  placed 


on  this  earth  foi 


service  to  our  fellc  w  man.  And,  of  course. 


the  benefit  that 
door    activities 


Your  boy  going 
old  enough? 

Why,  of  course. 

Nearly  all  parent  i 
Scouts,  and  nearly 

But  sometimes, 
tlie  boy  and  the 
gether.  And  Iota  ol 
great  experience. 


companionship  and 


is  derived  from  out- 
ind    other    organized 
events  is  unparal  ed. 

An  editorial  api  teared  in  the  Johnson 
City  Press-Chroi  Icle  on  Wednesday, 
September  11,  19(8,  which  I  would  like 
to  share  with  the  Readers  of  the  Rccord, 
as  follows 

Bba^tScoijt 


1 1  be  a  Scout  when  he  is 


want  their  boys  to  be 
all  boys  want  to  be  Scouta. 
fc  r  one  reason  or  another, 
S^ut  unit  don't  get  to- 

fellowB  mlae  out  on  a 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

with  this  In  mind,  leaders  of  the  Sequoyah 
Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  are 
making  thetr  fall  membership  drive — the 
19fl8  roundup — a  concerted  eiTort  to  recruit 
boys  Into  50  Scout  units  of  Daniel  Boone 
District. 

F\}r  the  last  couple  of  years,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  has  featured  the  theme  "Scouting 
rounds  a  guy  out."  Certainly,  the  experience 
and  the  excitement  of  outdoor  activities  help 
build  boys  Into  men  who  are  physically, 
mentally,  and  morally  fit. 

Scouting  is  a  partner  with  16  religious 
and  community  organizations  In  this  area 
which  actually  "own"  the  Cub  packs.  Scout 
troops,  and  Explorer  posts,  and  Scouting  Is 
recognized  universally  as  a  vital  educational 
force  In  the  lives  of  thousands  of  boys. 

Special  emphasis  currently  Is  being  placed 
on  Scouting  in  congested  urban  areas, 
sparsely  populated  rural  areas,  and  fast-ex- 
panding residential  areas — wherever  boys 
live — and  our  nation  stands  to  benefit  as 
more  and  more  boys  are  enlisted. 

Now  is  a  good  time  for  boys.  8  through  17, 
who  are  not  Cub  Scouts.  Boy  Scouts,  or  Ex- 
plorers to  get  In  on  this  active,  virile,  he-man 
program. 


STATEMENTS    ON    TROOP    REDUC- 
TIONS IN  VIETNAM 


September  12,  1968 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  12,  1968 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  4  years 
ago,  during  the  1964  election,  the  then 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara 
issued  politically  attractive  public  state- 
ments regarding  possible  troop  reduc- 
tions in  Vietnam.  These  statements, 
which  raised  hopes  that  American  troops 
would  be  brought  home  from  Vietnam 
within  a  short  time,  proved  groundless. 

It  is  regrettable  that  now  4  years  later. 
Vice  President  Humphrey  has  again 
raised  what  proved  to  be  false  election- 
year  hopes  regarding  plans  to  bring 
American  troops  home  from  Vietnam. 

Yesterday  the  Vice  President  in  New 
Orleans  called  for  a  moratoritmi  on  what 
he  called  political  doubletalk.  However, 
according  to  no  less  authorities  than 
President  Johnson  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Clifford,  Mr.  Humphrey  himself 
engaged  in  somewhat  irresponsible 
doubletalk  concerning  the  transfer  of  the 
27th  Marine  Regiment  from  Vietnam. 

First  the  Vice  President  claimed  that 
the  administration  planned  to  bring  a 
Marine  division  home  as  part  of  a  gen- 
eral Vietnam  troop  reduction.  Then  Mr. 
Humphrey  amended  his  statement  to 
claim  that  only  a  regiment  was  to  be 
withdrawn.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
himself  straightened  the  record  by  de- 
claring that  the  removal  of  the  27th 
Regiment  was  only  a  rotation  of  units 
and  not  a  troop  reduction. 

The  feelings  of  thousands  of  families 
with  sons  and  relatives  in  Vietnam  re- 
quire that  Vice  President  Humphrxy 
should  in  the  future  resist  the  tempta- 
tions of  a  political  year  by  checking  out 
his  facts  before  making  loose  and  unre- 
liable claims  regarding  bringing  our 
American  fighting  men  back  home. 


OBSCENITY  ISSUE  AND  PORT  AS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday.  September  12,  1968 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  many  unfair  and  intemperate  at- 
tacks that  have  been  made  on  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Fortas  in  recent  weeks,  none  is  more 
inexcusable  than  the  effort  to  portray 
him  as  "soft"  on  obscenity. 

As  was  pointed  out  yesterday  by 
Joseph  O'Meara,  dean  emeritus,  Notre 
Dame  Law  School,  in  an  excellent  letter 
to  the  Washington  Post,  if  Justice  For- 
tas is  guilty  of  the  charge,  then  so  is 
every  other  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  hope  that  Dean  O'Meara 's  letter  will 
be  carefully  studied  by  all  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  immediate  issue  of  Jus- 
tice Fortas'  confirmation  and  with  the 
broader  question  of  whether  this  coun- 
try will  continue  to  have  an  Independent 
judiciary.  The  letter  follows: 

OBSCENfTT  Issue  and  Fortas 

A  few  United  States  Senators  seem  deter- 
mined to  block  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Justice  Fortas's  nomination  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  because  of  his  votes 
in  two  recent  obscenity  cases.  To  attack  Mr. 
Justice  Fortas  because  of  those  votes  is  un- 
fair, misleading  and  dangerous. 

First,  It  Is  unfair  because  It  attempts  to 
measure  a  sitting  Justice's  Judicial  fitness 
on  the  basis  of  the  scanty  evidence  of  his 
recorded  vote  in  cases  decided  without  writ- 
ten opinion,  two  cases  only. 

I  take  It  to  be  a  general  rule  that  no  active 
Justice  should  be  called  to  account  In  the 
Senate  for  bis  votes  In  particular  cases.  But. 
passing  that.  It  seems  to  me  clearly  wrong 
to  Impugn  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  for  his  votes 
in  the  two  cases  In  question.  The  Senatorial 
opposition  has  focused  on  the  Court's  rever- 
sals of  convictions  In  Schackman  v.  Califor- 
nia, decided  per  curiam  on  June  12,  1967, 
and  in  Jacobs  v.  New  York,  which  was  dis- 
missed as  moot  on  the  same  day.  In  neither 
of  these  cases  did  the  Court  issue  a  written 
opinion  explaining  its  reasoning,  and  In 
neither  of  the  cases  did  Mr.  Justice  Fortas 
Issue  a  separate  statement  of  his  own  views. 
I  am  quite  unable,  therefore,  to  see  how  one 
can  single  out  Mr.  Justice  Fortas's  actions 
In  these  cases  from  those  of  hU  colleagues, 
or  extract  from  his  votes  very  much  about 
his  position  on  the  complex  obscenity  Issue. 

This  conclusion  Is  reinforced  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Issues  presented  to  the 
Court  In  those  two  cases.  Each  was  unique. 
The  briefs  to  the  Court  state  that  Schackman 
Involved  a  "peep-show"  of  a  filmed  bur- 
lesque performance  not  unlike  those  pre- 
sented fairly  widely  in  burlesque  houses 
throughout  the  country.  Jacobs,  on  the  other 
hand,  involved  a  nearly  private  screening  of 
what  we  are  told  was  a  seriously  intended.  If 
unconventional,  underground  art  lUm.  and 
the  showing  was  not  advertised  in  any  way  to 
the  public  at  large.  In  addition.  In  Schack- 
man, there  was  presented  the  question  of 
unlawful  police  seizure  of  the  film  prior  to 
any  lawful  determination  that  It  was  In  fact 
obscene  under  the  local  statute.  For  my 
part,  I  am  unable  to  see  that  these  cases 
tell  us  much  about  Mr.  Justice  Fortas's 
partlctilar  views. 

Secondly,  the  attack  on  Mr.  Jvutlce  Fortas's 
votes  In  these  two  cases  Is  misleading  be- 
cause It  overlooks  bis  total  record  in  the 
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field.  From  the  time  of  the  landmark  Roth 
decision  In  1957  until  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  was 
appointed  to  the  Court  In  1966,  the  Court 
had  never  squarely  sustained  a  finding  of 
obscenity.  However.  In  the  October  1965 
Term.  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  voted  with  the 
majority  to  sustain  the  obscenity  convic- 
tions of  Ralph  Glnzburg  and  Edward  Mlsh- 
Icin.  He  did  not  Issue  an  opinion  In  either 
case.  The  Court's  opinions,  however,  spell 
out  a  new  theory  and  they  broke  the  Im- 
passe which  had  developed  over  the  ob- 
scenity Issue  In  the  years  before  his  ap- 
pointment. The  Court  held  that  the  manner 
in  which  a  defendant  merchandised  alleged- 
ly obscene  material  could  be  taken  Into 
account  In  determining  whether  those  mate- 
rials were  "obscene." 

More  recently,  and  again  with  the  support 
of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas,  the  Court  dealt  with 
"variable  concepts  of  obscenity,"  holding 
that  the  First  Amendment  does  not  preclude 
legislation  to  protect  children  from  mate- 
rials which  might  not  be  "obscene"  if  pur- 
veyed to  adults.  In  his  separate  opinion  in 
that  case,  Gimberg  v.  New  York,  decided 
April  22,  1968,  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  stated: 

"The  State's  police  power  may,  within 
very  broad  Umits,  protect  the  parents  and 
their  children  from  public  aggression  of 
panderers  and  pushers.  This  is  defensible  on 
the  theory  that  they  cannot  protect  them- 
selves from  such  assaults." 

To  attack  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  on  the  basis 
of  his  votes  in  two  per  curiam  decisions 
{Schackman  and  Jacobs)  therefore,  is  to  dis- 
tort the  record.  His  vote  in  the  first  Gimburg 
case,  and  his  opinion  in  the  more  recent 
Ginzberg  case,  to  the  extent  that  one  can 
Isolate  his  views  from  those  of  the  other 
Justices,  reflect  a  developing  sensitivity  to 
the  complexities  of  the  problem,  a  realistic 
appreciation  of  the  significance  of  the  way 
challenged  films  and  books  are  marketed, 
and  a  concern  with  the  peddling  of  obscenity 
to  the  young.  One  need  not  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  Court  or  with  Mr.  Justice  Fortas. 
I  for  one  do  not  agree.  I  have  argued  that 
the  burden  of  deciding  obscenity  cases 
should  be  shlfited  to  local  juries  and  away 
from  appellate  courts.  But  surely  one  can 
see.  from  Mr.  Justice  Fortas'  record  since  his 
appointment,  a  commendable.  Judicious 
temperament  wholly  undeserving  of  the  kind 
of  attack  which  has  been  launched  against 
him  m  the  Senate. 

Finally,  to  attack  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  on 
the  basis  of  two  per  curiam  decisions  is 
dangerous,  because  it  threatens  not  only 
this  specific  Judicial  appointment,  but  in- 
volves fundamental  constitutional  consid- 
erations as  well.  At  stake  in  these  cases  Is 
the  sensitive  balance  to  be  struck  between  a 
society's  Interest  in  protecting  Itself  from 
smut,  and  its  deep  need  to  preserve  and  en- 
hance freedom  of  artistic  and  literary  ex- 
pression. The  Constitution  places  the  respon- 
sibility for  determining  where  that  thin  line 
Is  to  be  drawn  on  the  nine  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  should  remain  there. 

Moreover,  if  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  is  to  be 
punished  for  his  votes  in  the  two  obscenity 
cases  above  mentioned,  consistency  would 
require  that  a  majority  of  the  Court  be 
Impeached. 

The  time  is  long  past  when  the  Senate 
should  be  allowed  to  express  Its  Judgment 
whether,  on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas's 
entire  career,  it  consents  to  his  appointment 
as  a  fit  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
That  Judgment  ought  not  to  be  frustrated 
or  obscured  by  a  fixation  on  votes  in  two 
recent  obscenity  cases,  both  decided  without 
opinion. 

I  am  authorized  to  state  that  the  follow- 
ing Deans,  namely.  Reverend  Robert  P.  Dri- 
nan.  S.J.,  Boston  College  Law  School;  Charles 
E.  Ares,  University  of  Arizonia  College  of 
Law:  Louis  H.  PoUak,  Tale  Law  School;  John 
W.  Wade,  Vanderbllt  University  School  of 
Law,  Join  in  the  views  expressed  in  this  let- 
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ter,  with  the  single  exception  of  my  per- 
sonal opinion  that  obscenity,  like  negligence. 
Is  a  jury  question. 

Joseph  O'Meara, 

Dean  Emerittu,  Notre  Dame  Law  School. 

Notre  Dame,  Ins. 


GROWING    IMPORTS    MENACE    U.S. 
GLOBAL  TRADE  STANCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

OP   MAS8ACH1TSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  12.  1968 

Mr.  BATESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  weeks 
preceding  the  i-ecent  congressional  recess, 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
conducted  hearings  on  legislative  pro- 
posals designed  to  protect  various  Ameri- 
can industries  from  destruction  by  exces- 
sive imports  of  products  from  low-cost 
labor  countries. 

When  I  addressed  that  committee  on 
June  26  concerning  the  alarming  in- 
crease in  shoe  and  leather  imports,  I 
pointed  out  that  footwear  imports  repre- 
sented only  1.2  percent  as  a  percentage 
of  U.S.  production  iir  1955;  but  if  the 
present  trend  of  shoe  imports  continues, 
that  percentage  of  U.S.  production  could 
equal  35  percent  in  1968,  and  possibly  50 
percent  in  1969.  This,  I  said,  would  al- 
most certainly  wreck  the  U.S.  shoe  manu- 
fsM:turing  industry  within  the  next  few 
years. 

The  rising  footwear  import  trend  is 
continuing,  as  Lloyd  M.  ("Mike")  Hamp- 
ton, Washington  editor  of  Leather  and 
Shoes  magazine,  stresses  in  his  editorial 
of  August  31,  1968.  Noting  that  Congress 
would  be  returning  from  its  recess  this 
month,  Mr.  Hampton  concluded  his 
commentary: 

~  It  Is  broadly  hoped  in  both  private  and 
legislative  quarters  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  be  able  to  consider 
before  the  year's  end  the  international  orderly 
marketing  and  fair  trade  measures  presently 
on  its  desk.  Passage  of  such  legislation  is 
badly  needed  if  something  Is  to  be  done  in 
time  to  save  a  number  of  U.S.  industries  from 
the  permanent  crippling  effects  of  cheap 
labor-produced  foreign  imports. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Congress  will 
heed  this  and  other  urgent  appeals  for 
relief  for  our  beleaguered  American  in- 
dustries before  it  is  too  late.  Among 
the  bills  before  the  committee,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  some  which  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Massachtisetts, 
Representative  James  A.  Bukke,  and  I 
have  introduced.  Of  special  concern  to 
the  shpe  and  leather  industries,  I  wish 
to  point  out,  are  HJl.  13616,  to  provide 
for  orderly  trade  in  leather  footwear  and 
which  was  recently  strongly  endorsed 
by  the  Massachusetts  Governor's  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  the  Shoe  and 
Leather  and  Allied  Industries,  and  HJl. 
87  and  88.  the  Orderly  Marketing  Act 
proposals.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  objec- 
tives of  those  measures  will  be  incorpo- 
rated in  such  legislation  as  may  be 
recommended  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

The  inspiration  for  "Mike"  Hampton's 
editorial,  to  which  I  have  referred,  was  a 
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statement  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
C.  R.  Smith  on  August  20.  Because  I  be- 
lieve his  observations  are  of  interest  to 
all  who  are  concerned  about  the  rising 
import  problem,  I  shall  quote  Mr. 
Hampton's  editorial  in  its  entirety,  as 
follows: 

(From  Leather  and  Shoes,  Aug.  31,  1968] 

A  Facing  Up?  Orowinc  Imports  Menace  U.S. 

Global  Trade  Stance 

(By  Lloyd  M.  Hampton) 

During  a  recent  out-of-town  speech.  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  C.  R.  Smith  made  a 
number  of  remarks  which  would  appear  to 
lend  a  degree  of  support  to  what  many 
import-inundated  U.S.  industries  have  been 
voicing  for  some  time.  Unrestricted  Imports, 
such  beleagrured  Industries  complain,  con- 
stitute not  only  a  grave  threat  to  basic 
domestic  manufacturing  sectors  as  footwear, 
leather  goods,  steel,  and  textile,  but  hit 
dangerously  at  our  over-all  world  trade  pos- 
ture, as  well. 

To  say,  as  Smith  did  last  week  (August 
20)  In  Los  Angeles  before  the  Western  Elec- 
tronic Show  and  Convention,  that  "The  U.S. 
world  trade  position  needs  improving,"  wu 
to  somewhat  underestimate  the  matter.  "Re- 
cent figures,"  to  quote  the  Secretary,  "have 
been  dreary,  and  there  are  no  really  clear 
signs  that  we  have  ttirned  the  comer,  that 
we  can  soon  expect  a  return  to  a  favorable 
trade  balance  of  the  dimension  we  once  as- 
sumed would  long  be  the  rule." 

This  obviously  pessimistic  forecast  by 
Smith  caught  some  by  surprise,  coming  as 
It  did  from  a  usually  optimistic  Administra- 
tion which  is  patently  dedicated  to  a  brand 
of  free  trade  seen  by  many  inside  and  out 
of  Oovernment  as  bordering  on  the  "ex- 
treme." But  the  statement  didn't  end  there. 
It  grew  more  noteworthy.  The  Secretary 
went  on  to  allow  that  we  have  two  problems, 
both  related:  first,  "exports  have  been  rising 
at  a  very  nominal  rate";  second,  "imports 
also  have  been  rising  at  a  very  phenomenal 
rate." 

For  Instance,  statistics  for  the  first  6 
months  of  this  year  shows  an  Increase  in 
exports  of  6.3  percent  over  the  same  period 
in  1967,  to  an  annual  rate  of  slightly  under 
$33  billion.  But  Imports  climbed  20.9  percent 
over  the  same  period,  to  an  annual  rate  Just 
over  $32  billion.  In  other  words,  our  trade 
balance  for  the  period  was.  as  a  result, 
"barely  positive"  at  a  rate  of  $600  million 
In  the  1968  Jan.-June  period.  In  the  same  6 
months  last  year  our  trade  surplus  contrib- 
uted to  our  over-all  balance  of  payments  at 
a  rate  exceeding  $4  billion ! 

According  to  the  Commerce  chief,  there 
are  some  who  predict  that  the  trends  will 
be  brighter  In  the  last  half  of  1968,  "but," 
he  hastened  to  advise  his  West  Coast  audi- 
ence that  "there  are  no  figures  on  trends 
now  available  which  can  give  us  assurance." 

Nonagrlcultural  products,  which  includes 
shoes,  are  seen  by  Government  sources  aa 
the  driving  force  behind  the  import  expan- 
sion. On  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis,  these 
Imports  outdistanced  the  Jan.-June  1967 
value  by  23  percent  and  accounted  for  most 
of  the  upward  spiral  in  total  U.S.  imports. 

Imports  of  footwear  soared  by  almost  50 
percent  in  the  first  6  months  of  this  year  .  .  . 
from  $126  million  in  value  In  Jan.-June  1967 
to  $187  million  in  1968.  Half  of  this  gain  U 
said  by  Commerce  to  refiect  greater  deliveries 
of  Italian  shoes  which  are  popular  in  the 
U.S.  "because  of  their  distinctive  styUng 
and  attractive  prices."  Spanish  footwear  im- 
ports were  also  up  sharply  this  year. 

If  the  Administration's  over-Uberal  world 
traders  seem  at  last  to  concede — however 
small — that  there  does  in  reality  exist  a  seri- 
ous Imports  threat  to  s  broad  range  of  this 
Nation's  industries,  it  took  a  Congressman 
to  spell  it  out  in  more  direct  terms. 
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In  a  stat«inent  to jtba  DemocrAtle  Platform 
OommlttM,  Rep.  Jol  in  8.  Monacftn,  D-Conn. 
and  a  free  trade  ad^  opate  hlnuelf.  called  for 
among  other  thlngal  an  "Intelligent"  trade- 
tariff  poUcy. 

Monagan  urged  bU  party's  platform 
writers  to  initiate  i  oloae  review  of  inter- 
national trade  and  tariff  policy.  While  af- 
firming bis  own  Bupi  lort  of  the  prlnclplea  of 
free  trade,  be  un:  tealtattngly  underlined 
tbat  "wben  tbat  tra  le  mounts  to  the  point 
where  it  reaches  30  c  ■  40  or  50  percent  of  the 
domeaUc  market,  It  Mom  a  dangerous  chal- 
lenge to  the  exlatenc  >  of  Jobs  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  econ<  imlc  activity  of  our  Na- 
tion." 

Interestingly  enov  gh  and  coexistent  with 
Monagan's  statemei  t,  latest  figures  show 
that  leather  and  vln  1  footwear  Imports  dur- 
ing the  first  6  men  hs  of  this  year  equaled 
20.3  percent  of  U.S.  production  while  canvas 
and  rubbersoled  foo  wear  imports  amounted 
to  39.8  percent  of  ou)  output. 

Simply  put,  this  Nation  has  a  glant-slze 
trade  problem  on  Itc  hands.  The  Administra- 
tion knows  there's  r  o  running  away  from  It. 
Centering  around  t  tie  flood  of  Imports  al- 
lowed to  come  asho  e  here,  what  la  now  re- 
garded as  a  problem  Is  seen  as  rapidly  escal- 
ating Into  a  genera]  U.S.  trade  crisis  unless 
effective,-' -  remedial,  legislative  steps  are 
quickly  forthcoming 

As  a  means  to  bs  lance  our  over-all  trade 
picture,  the  Govern:  nent  Is  pushing  a  long- 
term  export  expaiu  Ion  program.  This  Is  a 
fine  thing.  But  of  w  lat  merit  is  such  a  plan 
to  those  particular  domestic  Industries  al- 
ready Import-damag  td,  and,  who  quite  real- 
IstlcRlly  see  very  U  ;Ue  If  Indeed  any  pos- 
sibility for  export  g]  owth,  shoes  and  leather 
products  Included?  :  ''or  these  two  Industries 
and  their  workers  a  ong  with  a  growing  list 
of  others,  somethini ;  more  helpful  mvMt  be 
offered  other  than  the  myth  of  overseas 
markets  which  abou  id  In  both  seen  and  hid- 
den roadblocks  to  ov  r  exports. 

The  Congress  will  return  from  recess  In 
early  September.  It  is  broadly  hoped  In  both 
private  and  leglsli  tlve  quarters  that  the 
House  Ways  and  H  sans  Committee  will  be 
able  to  consider  bi  fore  the  year's  end  the 
IntemaUonal  order  y  marketing  and  other 
fair  trade  measure  >  presently  on  Its  desk. 
Passage  of  such  le{  lalatlon  is  badly  needed 
U  something  Is  to  >e  done  in  time  to  save 
a  number  of  U.S.  1  adustrles  from  the  per- 
manent crippling  ef  ects  to  cheap  labor-pro- 
duced foreign  impor  a. 


GUN  ( JONTROL 


HON.  JOH  (  D.  DINGELL 


OF   ]  nCHIOAlt 


IN  THE  HOUSE 
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Mr.  DINGELL 
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elation  of  Game 
tion  Commissions, 
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firearms  and 
So  that  my 
the  association's 
text  of  the 
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telegrtm 


Hon.  John  Dinobll, 
House  Office  Bufldinf;^, 
WasMngton,  D.C.: 

International 
and  Conservation 
Ing  50  State  wUdllfi 


Speaker,  I  have  re- 

from  Mr.  Walter  T. 

International  Asso- 

Pish,  and  Conserva- 

objecting  to  the  Attor- 

prpposal  to  register  all 

all  firearms  owners. 

may  be  aware  of 

position,  I  insert  the 

at  this  point  In  the 


Tucson,  Aam., 
September  11, 1998. 


Aaswiatlon  of  dame,  TUh, 
<  ommlssioners  represent- 
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deeply  disturbed  about  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark's  statement  yesterday  to  U.S. 
Senate  re  firearms  legislation  proposal  to  reg- 
ister all  firearms  and  license  all  gun  owners. 
We  strongly  believe  that  such  legislation 
would  not  accomplish  the  objective  and,  fur- 
thermore, would  coet  the  taxpayers  millions 
of  dollars.  We  respectfully  request  that  you 
help  defeat  such  legislation. 

Waltsb  T.  Shannon, 
PresUlent,   International   As$ociation  of 

Game,   fish    and  .  Conservation   Cotn- 

miasion. 


conservation  agendas  is 


HOW  TO  PREVENT  RIOTS? 


September  12,  1968 

Unfortunately  (or  perhaps  fortunately)  we 
dont  have  any  answer  except  that  law  and 
order  must  prevail  If  our  democratic  society 
Is  to  endure.  The  Chicago  police  may  have 
overstepped  the  bounds  of  good  Judgment 
but  the  basic  precept  of  their  action  is  still 
sound  and  until  some  of  the  liberals  come 
up  with  a  better  Idea,  It  Is  still  the  only  way 
to  preserve  free<KMn  for  all. 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  12.  1968 

Mr.  OATHINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  sea- 
soned newspapermen  throughout  the 
Nation  have  had  the  opportunity  to  as- 
sess the  Journalistic  ability  and  Impar- 
tiality of  the  electronic  newscasters  as 
never  before.  The  telecasts  of  the  Na- 
tional .Democratic  Convention  In  Chl- 
caco— and  the  adjacent  mob-incited  po- 
lice actions — ^have  come  under  the  criti- 
cal oommmt  of  many  of  these  newsmen. 

One  such  is  editor  Marvin  Caldwell  of 
the  Marlanna,  Ark..  Courier  Index.  In  an 
editorial  carried  in  the  September  5  issue 
of  the  Courier  Index,  Mr.  Caldwell  com- 
ments on  the  telecasts  and  on  the  plea 
of  one  such  electronic  commentator  for  a 
"better  way  to  handle  demonstrators." 

The  editorial  follows: 

How  To  Pa«v»NT  Riots? 

The  ABC  news  commentator  was  appalled 
by  the  violence.  Never,  In  all  his  days  as  a 
reporter,  bad  he  seen  anything  to  match  the 
brutality  displayed  by  the  Chicago  Police 
Department.  "This  nation  has  got  to  find  a 
better  way  to  handle  demonstrators  If  It  Is  to 
survive,"  he  piously  declared. 

We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  William 
Buckley,  Jr.,  who  followed  a  few  minutes 
later.  He  asked  the  commentator  to  kindly 
suggest  a  better  way  so  that  both  parties 
oould  put  it  into  their  platform.  The  rest  of 
the  country  Is  waiting  too.  Commentators 
(and  editorial  writers)  quite  frequently,  are 
willing  to  criticise,  condemn  and  complain, 
but  are  often  hesitant  to  make  any  concrete 
stiggestlons  for  a  change. 

There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  the  Chicago 
police  were  over-enthtulastlc  In  their  control 
of  this  so-called  demonstration  but  then, 
they  had  some  good  reasons  to  swing  a  big 
stick.  They  have  been  (maligned)  by  the 
press.  Insulted  by  hoodlums  and  handcuffed 
by  the  federal  courts.  There  Is  little  wonder 
that  they  took  a  lltUe  of  It  out  on  these  so- 
called  "peaceful  demonstrators"  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  TV  commentators  are  somehow 
above  the  law. 

The  commentators  kept  talking  about 
"freedom  to  assemble"  and  they  were  right — 
but  only  half  right.  Certainly,  this  Is  a  privi- 
lege of  Americans.  But  they  failed  to  remem- 
ber the  old  axiom  tbat  "your  freedom  ends 
where  my  nose  begins."  These  people  were 
plainly  breaking  the  law  and  Infringing  on 
the  rights  of  others.  They  were  blocking  ma- 
jor streets  In  Chicago  and  creating  a  major 
disturbance  that  threatened  the  rights  and 
property  of  countless  thousands  more  than 
their  own  pitiful  number. 

StUl,  the  bleeding  hearts  cry  "poUce  brutal- 
ity" and  cry  for  some  other  solution  to  the 
proUem.  Alrigbt:  what  Is  the  answer?  Mob 
rule?  Anarchy?  Dictatorship? 


AMERICAN    SEA    POWER: 
ARE  WE  GOING? 


WHERE 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  NIAILLIARD 

OF  CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday,  September  12.  1968 

Mr.  MAIIJJARD.  I^.  Speaker,  more 
than  2  years  ago,  I  spoke  on  the  subject 
"American  Sea  Power:  Where  Are  We 
Going?"  In  that  address,  I  pointed  to 
the  probable  grave  implications  of  the 
shocking  deemphasls  In  our  national 
maritime  efforts,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  rapid  growth  In  sea  power  by  our 
principal  cold  war  competitor,  Soviet 
Russia. 

This  year,  at  its  66th  annual  conven- 
tion held  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  the  distin- 
guished Navy  League  of  the  United  States 
issued  a  similar  warning  in  its  Declara- 
tion of  Objectives  and  Resolutions,  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Ducheln,  na- 
tional president  of  the  Navy  League, 
where  were  set  forth  in  the  foreword  to 
this  statement  of  policy: 

Relating,  as  they  do,  directly  to  the  Na- 
tional needs  for  a  quantum  Increase  in  mari- 
time strength  and  posture,  these  resolutions 
warrant  careful  consideration  by  the  general 
public  and  policy  makers  within  the  gov- 
ernment. 

I,  therefore,  invite  the  attention  of  all 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  the  follow- 
ing editorial,  which  appeared  in  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  of  July  12,  1968, 
concerning  the  authoritative  warnings  of 
the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States 
with  reoiect  to  the  ever-deepening  crisis 
in  American  sea  power: 

Ska  Wkaknxss 

Important  recognition  of  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  American  merchant  marine  lias 
come  from  the  influential  Navy  League. 

At  its  recent  convention  in  Honolulu  the 
league  declared,  "A  progressive  and  competi- 
tive posture  for  a  modern  U.S.  merchant 
marine  is  necessary  to  the  total  sea  power 
requirements  of  the  United  States." 

That  is  an  accurate  statement.  It  sets  up 
a  realistic  goal  that  unfortunately  we  are 
nowhere  near  attaining.  The  United  States 
has  fewer  privately-owned  merchant  ships 
today  than  It  did  In  1936. 

The  league  went  on  "Kremlin  policy  makers 
have  ttimed  to  the  sea  and  In  so  doing  have 
adopted  a  fundamental  maritime  policy  to 
challenge    American    oceanic    preeminence." 

True  enough.  Soviet  warships  are  bow  to 
bow  with  our  Sixth  Fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  growing  numbers  of  Soviet  mer- 
chantmen drop  anchor  in  world-wide  ports. 

"Lack  of  a  long  range  adequate  ship  build- 
ing program  has  resulted  In  block  ob- 
solescence of  the  UB.  fleet  and  left  the 
merchant  marine  In  a  deplorable  condition," 
said  the  league. 

These  are  authoritative  warnings  based  on 
nominouB  fact.  They  should  be  heeded. 


September  12,  1968 

THE  CONTINUINO  DIALOG  ON  THE 
DRAFT 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  idssoinu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  12.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  it 
is  unrealistic  to  expect  any  further  con- 
sideration on  the  needs  to  update  our 
present  system  of  military  manpower 
procurement  in  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, it  Is  my  hope  that  a  new  Congress 
can  begin  immediately  In  January  at  a 
time  when  they  will  not  be  under  the  gun 
to  meet  a  deadline  prescribed  by  the 
imminent  expiration  of  the  old  law.  This 
will  allow  the  orderly  and  thoughtful 
study  that  is  necessary  to  bring  about  the 
needed  revisions  In  our  draft  laws,  and 
will  avoid  the  unnecessary  last  minute 
rush  which  characterized  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  90th  Congress  and  resulted 
In  the  poorly  studied  extension  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  which  was  passed. 
It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
young  people  of  this  country  will  not  let 
this  issue  drop.  They  are  concerned  with 
the  underlying  merits,  and  are  not  satis- 
fled  with  perfunctory  extensions  of  the 
old  law.  The  Forensic  Quarterly,  volume 
42,  May  1968,  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
compulsory  service  systems  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  student  debates.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  prepare  for  their  use  an 
article  on  the  ptotential  of  an  all  volxm- 
teer  military,  which  I  am  inserting  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Tkk  Dkavt:  UNJxrsT  and  Unnxcessabt  > 
(By  Congressman  Thomas  B.  Ctjktis*) 

THK   SPXCnXTM    or   VAI.X7ES    to   be   CONSmEKXO 

The  defense  of  a  nation's  values  by  military 
force  presents  difficult  choices  for  any  society. 
For  the  American  people,  bom  under  the 
aegis  of  individual  liberty  and  maximum 
freedom  from  arbitrary  governmental  inter- 
ference In  the  lives  of  Independent  men,  such 
choices  are  especially  hazardous.  For  an  In- 
appropriate system  of  national  defense  may 
threaten  those  very  Ideals  our  society  exists 
to  preserve.  Thus,  a  discussion  of  manpower 
procurement  policies  for  the  military  car- 
ries \is  Into  a  consideration  of  the  very  basic 
values  which  our  form  of  government  was 
established  to  protect.  It  Is  important  that 
this  be  foremost  In  the  minds  of  those  who 
discuss  the  question  at  the  draft  and  its 
alternatives. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  Justice  and 
individual  freedom,  military  manpower  pro- 
curement policy  raises  questions  of  eco- 
nomics and  strategic  preparedness.  Our  mod- 
em technological  society  has  produced  a  new 
concept  of  warfare  for  which  old  ideas  of 
manpower  jHOCurement,  and  former  views 
of  the  skills  necessary  for  mUltary  prepared- 
ness and  civilian  economic  strength,  are  no 
longer  adequate.  No  longer  do  the  principles 
of  mass  warfare  conducted  by  massive  armies 
across  wide  expanses  of  ground  with  primi- 
tive weapons  bold  true.  The  modem  soldier 
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'Congressman  Curtis,  a  Republican  from 
Missouri's  2d  District,  has  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  since  1951.  He  has 
been  long-time  critic  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  and  a  Congressional  proponent 
of  an  all-voliinteer  service.  In  1B67,  he  wrote 
the  Introduction  to  Bruce  K.  Chapman's  The 
Wrong  Man  in  Uniform:  Our  Unfair  and  Ob- 
solete Draft— and  How  We  Can  Replace  It. 
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U  a  specialist,  a  technician  of  war  a  "kni^t 
on  horse-back"  who  rtdes  to  battle  In  tanks, 
helicopters,  and  armored  peraoimel  carriers, 
and  is  equipped  with  a  bewildering  array  of 
sophisticated  weapons  and  Implements  of 
war.  War  which  was  once  the  sport  of  royalty, 
is  now  a  conflict  between  civlllBations,  and 
the  entire  economy  and  productive  capacity 
of  nations  are  part  o(  the  field  of  conflict. 
Therefore,  this  discussion  of  a  voluntary 
system  of  military  manpower  procurement 
Is  Intended  to  be  in  the  context  of  these 
basic  ethical,  economic,  and  strategic  con- 
siderations. 

THE  ETHICS  or  A  VOLUNTEER  AKMT 

The  arithmetic  of  ethics.  There  are  approx- 
imately two  million  men  now  reaching  draft 
age  each  year.  At  present  our  armed  forces 
require  the  services  of  slightly  more  than 
one-third  of  them.  This  percentage  Is  most 
likely  to  decrease  as  the  population  reach- 
ing draft  age  each  year  increases,  and  with 
the  hoped-for  cessation  of  military  hostili- 
ties In  Asia.  With  these  basic  flgurec  the 
ethical  question  is  Immediately  thrown  Into 
relief.  The  military  does  not  need  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  draft  age  men.  What 
is  the  fairest  way  of  selecting  that  minority 
it  does  need? 

The  present  system,  based  as  It  is  upon 
compulsion,  is  inherently  inequitable  and 
Inconsistent  with  the  ideals  of  a  rree  society. 
The  method  currently  employed  under  the 
selective  service  law  of  cutting  out  the  un- 
needed  two-thirds  Is  through  a  leaky  system 
of  deferments  and  exemptions  which  gener- 
ally favors  the  physically  limited,  fathers, 
farmers,  clergymen,  reservists,  and  scholars — 
provided  their  subject  of  study  Is  continually 
within  a  shifting  area  of  priorities  dictated 
by  the  government  Those  young  men  who  do 
not  fit  into  one  of  these  and  a  few  other 
categories  make  up  that  directly-compelled 
one-third.  It  Is  also  fair  to  say  that  many  of 
the  remaining  two-thirds  feel  the  Indirect 
compulsion  of  government  when  they  choose 
their  future  careers  and  activities  with  a 
wary  eye  on  selective  service  draft  deferment 
categories. 

Today's  obstacles  to  choice.  To  compound 
the  Inequity  very  Uttle  effort  is  made  by  the 
Selective  Service  System  to  afford  the  would- 
be  draftee  an  "eyes-open"  choice.  Bruce 
Chapman,  in  his  recent  book  Wrong  Man  in 
Uniform,  describes  the  draft  registrant's 
selection  opportunities  in  the  following 
terms: 

"Young  men  bom  since  World  War  II  .  .  . 
meet  the  draft  in  a  Kafka-esque  experience 
of  bewilderment  and  frustration  that  most 
older  adults  do  not  understand.  There  are 
nowadays  some  sixty  optional  programs 
through  which  one  can  fulfill  bis  military 
obligation,  with  a  strange  maze  of  attendant 
procedures  and  processes;  and  there  are 
countless  ways  of  not  serving  at  all.  Despite 
such  complexities,  no  counseling  Is  made 
available  to  young  men  as  a  matter  of  course 
and  even  if  one  seeks  out  his  draft  board, 
the  information  supplied  by  the  busy  and 
businesslike  clerk  is  likely  to  be  skeletal.  It 
Is  surprising  that  nearly  all  young  men  even 
know  that  they  must  go  to  their  draft  board 
to  register  at  age  18,  yet  the  law  deals  firmly 
indeed  with  him  who  does  not.  'Those  reg- 
istrants whose  infractions  of  the  law  are  not 
deliberate,'  reads  a  report  by  the  Director 
of  Selective  Service,  'usually  are  not  brought 
to  trial,  but  they  are  subject  to  accelerated 
induction  lilto  the  Armed  Forces  and  they 
occupy  the  highest  position  In  the  sequence 
of  selection  for  induction.' 

"When  a  man  does  register  he  is  given  a 
tiny  flyer  whose  chief  function  is  to  list  the 
eighteen  different  categories  of  Selective 
Service  classlflcatlon — without  explaining 
what  they  are  and  how  one  gets  assigned 
to  them.  One  is  told  that  any  appeal  of  clas- 
slflcatlon must  be  entered  to  the  local  board 
in  writing  no  more  than  ten  days  after  notl- 
flcatlon,  but  one  Is  not  told  under  what  clr- 
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cumstances  an  appeal  should  be  made  or 
what  to  put  In  the  appeal.  The  terse  flyer's 
parting  shot  Is  the  hardly  reassuring  advice 
that  'Classifications  are  subject  to  change 
by  the  local  board  at  any  Ume.'  and  that 
'Failure  to  comply  with  an  order  from  your 
local  board  may  make  you  subject  to  fine 
or  Imprisonment.' 

"Even  a  bright  and  determined  young 
man — usually  the  one  with  bright  and  deter- 
mined parents — might  have  a  hard  time  com- 
piling all  the  information  relevant  to  his 
rights,  obligations  and  choices.  Yet  at  no 
single  time  does  the  Government  or  the  edu- 
cational system  automatically  provide  the 
full  facts  of  the  draft  and  military  service  to 
youngsters  who  face  it." 

Contrast  this  briefly  with  what  would  be 
the  required  procurement  procedure  for  a 
voluntary  career  army.  The  basic  premise 
ui>on  which  procurement  rests  is  that  a 
modem  technological  army  is  seeking  skills 
and  not  bodies.  Therefore  manpower  pro- 
curement procedure  need  not  be  essentially 
different  from  civilian  Jobs  offered  by  the 
government  or  the  private  sector.  Skills  In 
demand  must  be  paid  the  going  rate,  and  ad- 
ditional benefits  such  as  greatly  Improved 
living  conditions,  better  schools  for  service- 
men's families,  and  an  upgrading  of  the  con- 
cept of  military  service  In  the  eyes  of  the 
community,  would  be  part  of  the  Induce- 
ment package.  There  must  be  a  multitude 
of  reforms  in  military  life. 

Professionals  or  mercenaries?  Increase  in 
pay,  even  along  with  other  necessary  re- 
forms, to  Induce  voluntarily  the  necessary 
number  of  enlistments  has  brought  about 
the  charge  that  a  volunteer  career  army 
would  be  an  army  of  "mercenaries"  and  this 
Is  philosophically  or  morally  undesirable  to 
many  Americans.  Although  I  feel  that  the 
charge  of  "mercenaries"  is  a  distortion  of 
both  the  term  mercenary  and  the  concept 
of  a  volunteer  army.  It  Is  important  to  dis- 
cuss the  various  ethical  questions  at  the 
base  of  this  objection. 

To  students  familiar  with  American  his- 
tory, the  term  "mercenary"  brings  to  mind 
the  German  Hessians  hired  by  the  British  to 
fight  the  rebellious  American  colonists.  After 
all,  the  Americans  won  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  could  it  be  that  part  of  this  may 
be  due  to  the  underlying  unreliability  of  the 
mercenary  Hesstans,  who  had  no  interest  In 
the  cause  for  which  they  were  fighting?  Cer- 
tainly, and  this  concept  of  the  word  merce- 
nary accurately  carries  with  It  a  Justified  fear 
of  unreliability  In  battle. 

Howler,  there  are  two  different  concepts 
contained  In  the  word  "mercenary."  The 
first  Is  that  of  a  soldier  hiring  for  service 
in  an  army  not  of  his  own  country,  like  the 
Hessians  in  the  American  revolution.  The 
second  is  acting  merely  for  pay  or  monetary 
reward.  The  first  definition  Is  used  to  deni- 
grate the  value  of  a  volunteer  army  by  its 
opponents,  although  only  the  second  defini- 
tion even  comes  close  to  describing  ac- 
curately the  concept,  and  this  Isn't  very 
close.  A  voluntary  career  army  is  one  in  which 
citizens  of  the  same  country  are  hired  into 
that  country's  armed  services.  The  derogatory 
Import  of  the  term  mercenary  is  then  mani- 
festly unfair. 

Any  change  of  unreliability  of  one  who 
serves  In  his  own  country's  army  for  a  salary 
conunensurate  to  what  he  could  be  earn- 
ing In  a  civilian  occupation  is  difficult  to 
sustain.  Indeed,  some  of  those  who  have 
yelled  the  loudest  that  "they  would  not  want 
to  be  defended  by  an  army  of  mercenaries" 
are  themselves  mercenaries  in  the  sense  that 
they  serve  for  pay  cr  make  their  living  at 
their  work.  The  career  director  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  System,  General  Lewis  B.  Her- 
shey,  is  then  a  mercenary  even  though  he 
winces  at  the  thought  of  being  defended 
by  them.  It  is  also  true  in  this  sense  that 
he  and  all  of  us  receive  medical  treatment, 
legal  advice,  and  accept  poliUcal  regulation 
from  "mercenaries." 
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■n)  the  extent  tbe  i  that  there  la  any  danger 
of  unreliability  froi  i  a  professional  army  we 
already  face  it.  Mo  t  every  officer  above  the 
rank  of  major  la  p  operly  considered  a  pro- 
fessional career  mi^n.  It  U  only  the  lowly 
enlistee  and  the  draftee  who  would  be  re- 
placed If  a  volunta  ry  career  system  of  man- 
power procuremen'  were  Instituted.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  tha  draftees  Infuse  the  sys- 
tem with  a  health;  civilian  innuence  which 
counterbalances  ji  dgmenta  made  by  their 
career  officers.  Any<  ne  who  thinks  so  has  not 
had  first-hand  obsi  irvatlon  of  the  system  in 
operation  and  a  di  if  tee's  Influence  on  mili- 
tary policy. 

The  notion  of  p  tying  a  soldier  what  he 
might  be  worth  Ir  his  civilian  occupation, 
far  from  being  Igioble.  Is  eminently  just 
and  our  failure  to  do  so  Is  a  national  shame. 
The  beginning  paj  of  an  enlisted  man  In 
the  United  States  t  rmy,  whether  be  has  vol- 
imteered  or  is  a  dri  ftee,  Is  $90.60  per  month. 
To  this  base  rate  nc  ust  be  added  the  approx- 
imate value  of  houi  Ing  and  food  he  receives, 
and  tbe  Departmen  of  Defense  has  estimated 
that  this  Is  $73.31  i  er  month  for  a  newly  en- 
listed man.  Both  \  hese  figures  rise  slightly 
during  his  early  p  omotlons  In  grade.  Thus 
the  newly  enlisted  loldler  receives  In  his  first 
year  o(  service  appi  oxlmately  $2122.47  In  pay 
and  baaefits.  This  figure  must  be  adjusted 
slightly  because  of  the  5.6  pfer  cent  basic  pay 
Increase  across  the  board  for  all  services  en- 
acted m  1967.  Even  with  this  the  yearly 
benefits  are  apprc  itlmately  $2191.77  In  the 
first  year  of  service 

This  figure  Is  set  ndalously  low — below  the 
statutory  mlnlmu:  q  wage,  below  the  pro- 
claimed minimum  "poverty  level,"  and  ac- 
cording to  The  Nev.  York  Times,  only  slightly 
more  than  the  pay  of  a  peasant  on  a  collec- 
tive farm  In  Rums  ala.  Small  wonder  enlist- 
ments do  not  meet  requirements!  But  with- 
in these  figures  th(  re  Is  an  additional  moral 
question  which  mu  it  be  faced  by  our  society. 
The  difference  betireen  the  $2191.77  which 
the  soldier  makes  In  the  service  and  the 
amount  be  could  Itave  made  In  his  civilian 
occupation  Is  an  tddltlonal  cost  to  him.  It 
should  be  legltlmat  ely  considered  part  of  the 
cost  of  our  nation  il  defense.  However,  note 
who  must  bear  this  cost.  Not  the  well-to-do 
American  taxpayer  who  Is  receiving  all  tbe 
benefits  of  the  def  inse,  but  the  draftee  who. 
In  addition  to  hav  ng  to  bear  this  extra  eco- 
nomic loss.  Is  post  tbly  risking  life  and  limb 
as  well. 

Professor  Mlltoii  Friedman,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chlcagc ,  accurately  characterizes 
this  discrepancy  a)  an  additional  tax  which 
must  be  borne  by  the  service  man,  and  adds 
that  "adequate  pi  y  alone  may  not  attract, 
but  Inadequate  pa  y  can  certainly  deter"  the 
young  man  in  ctooslng  the  military  as  a 
career.  We  are  be  ng  a  bit  nonsensical  and 
unreasonable  If  w  i  expect  this  difference  to 
be  made  up  by  { atrlotlsm  as  some  do.  As 
Bruce  Chapman  p  tints  out  "men  should  not 
be  paid  for  tbeli  patriotism,  but  neither 
should  they  be  pur  Ished  for  It." 

Th.e  composition  of  a  volunteer  army.  A 
further  ethical  oi  philosophical  considera- 
tion which  has  b  ten  raised  with  regard  to 
a  volunteer  army  is  the  representativeness 
of  its  members.  I  .  is  particularly  feared  by 
some.  Including  :  ienator  Edward  Kennedy, 
that  an  all  voluni  eer  army  would  contain  a 
disproportionate  number  of  Negroes  and 
Other  minority  an  I  lower  income  groups.  The 
statistics  In  fact  >ear  this  out.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  reported  that  In  the 
first  eleven  mont  ts  of  fiscal  year  1966,  12.9 
per  cent  of  the  dn  ftees  were  non-white,  com- 
pared to  11.1  per  cent  of  the  entire  United 
States  population  which  is  non-white.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Natl  >nal  Advisory  Commission 
on  Selective  Servl  :e  found  that  while  Negro 
soldiers  comprised  only  11  percent  of  United 
States  personnel  In  Viet  Nam,  they  ac- 
counted for  14.5  I  ercent  of  all  army  combat 
units,  and  that  tb  ey  represented  22.4  percent 
of  all  army  troop  i  killed  in  action. 

More  slgnifican  i  In  consideration  of  the 
composition  of  ai   all  volunteer  army  Is  tbe 
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fact  that  Negro  re-enlistment  rates  were 
double  those  of  white  troops  aa  reported  by 
the  National  Advisory  Commission.  Tbeoe 
flgures  indicate  that  it  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected that  greater  proportion  of  Negroes 
and  other  lower  income  groups  would  make 
up  our  armed  services  if  procurement  were 
solely  by  voluntary  enlistment.  However,  I 
feel  that  those  who  condemn  the  concept  of 
an  all  volunteer  army  on  moral  grounds  be- 
cause of  this  must  answer  two  additional 
ethical  questions.  First,  isn't  the  fact  that 
more  Negroes  re-enllst  a  condemnation  of 
the  civilian  conditions  from  which  many  of 
them  come,  and  should  we  then  object  to  a 
military  procurement  system  because  It  af- 
fords them  greater  opportunities  than  our 
civilian  society?  And,  second,  since  a  greater 
percentage  of  Negroes  under  tbe  present  sys- 
tem are  drafted  anyway  from  their  total  pop- 
ulation than  are  whites,  is  it  better  to  see 
these  Negroes  drafted  against  their  will,  or 
volunteer  because  they  want  to? 

The  ethics  of  the  alternatives.  Although 
the  preferable  moral  and  ethical  values  of 
the  voluntary  procurement  system  can  be 
best  seen  by  affirmatively  setting  forth  the 
case  for  that  system,  some  brief  mention  of 
the  philosophical  detractions  of  the  com- 
peting systems  may  be  in  order. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  some  form 
of  a  lottery  system  would  be  the  best  method 
of  military  manpower  procurement.  I  have 
said  that  I  would  prefer  a  lottery  to  the  pres- 
ent draft  system  with  all  Its  Inequities  and 
deferments,  but  I  think  we  can  do  much  bet- 
ter than  either.  Those  who  turn  to  a  lottery 
to  obtain  military  manpower  are  figuratively 
throwing  up  their  hands  In  the  face  of  com- 
plexity. A  rational  system  of  military  man- 
power procurement — a  voluntary  system — 
can  be  achieved  through  study  of  the  various 
skills  needed  by  the  military  which  have 
counterparts  In  the  civilian  society,  develop- 
ment of  the  necessary  variety  of  rewards  to 
Induce  the  proper  enlistments,  and  raising 
the  role  of  military  service  In  the  eyes  of  the 
nation. 

Furthermore,  any  lottery  must  Itself  In- 
evitably have  some  exemptions  and  defer- 
ments. The  physically  handicapped  for  ex- 
ample cannot  serve  In  combat  positions,  and 
there  may  be  others  who  are  selected  by 
the  lottery  whom  we  may  not  want  to  have 
serve,  such  as  our  nuclear  physicists.  Cer- 
tain exemptions  must  then  be  made,  and 
once  this  process  Is  begun  It  may  be  difficult 
to  find  a  rational  place  to  stop.  The  result 
would  probably  be  a  completely  new  set  of 
Inequitable  exemptions,  and  should  this  be 
the  case  any  young  man  selected  will  hardly 
feel  better  because  he  was  singled  out 
through  mechanical  Irrationality  rather  than 
human  irrationality. 

Another  commonly  discussed  alternative  to 
the  draft  Is  a  system  of  national  service.  The 
philosopher  William  James  once  discussed 
this  as  the  "moral  equivalent  of  war"  and 
in  so  doing  captured  the  Imaginations  of  so- 
cial planners  and  govermnental  activists  ever 
since.  Basically  the  Idea  of  national  service 
would  require  all  young  people  to  give  a  few 
years  In  service  to  their  country,  and,  In 
ileu  of  the  military,  this  service  could  con- 
sist of  social  work  for  society's  Improvement. 
Those  activities  commonly  considered  as  ac- 
ceptable alternatives  today  are  the  Peace 
Corps,  VISTA,  poverty  work,  and  the  like. 

Philosophical  and  moral  objections  to  this 
concept  run  very  deep  and  are  not  Immedi- 
ately apparent  to  those  who  strongly  favor 
the  objectives  of  groups  like  the  Peace  Corps 
and  VISTA.  The  Idea  that  a  citizen  owes  his 
government  a  certain  number  of  years  of 
service  Is  foreign  to  this  nation's  principles 
of  limited  government:  and  a  system  of  na- 
tional service,  by  starting  out  to  expand 
liberties  would  end  by  severely  curtailing 
them.  Consider  for  example  who  or  what 
agency  Is  to  make  the  decision  as  to  what 
Is  valuable  social  work  and  what  Is  not,  and 
therefore  whether  that  work  can  be  an  al- 
ternative to  military  service.  Political  Judg- 
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menta  would  necessarily  have  to  be  made  on 
a  scale  so  broad  as  to  effect  virtually  every 
member  of  society  In  a  certain  age  group. 
Could  activities  of  a  private  charitable  nature 
be  selected  Instead  of  a  governmental  activ- 
ity? If  not,  Isnt  this  saying  that  government 
programs  are  somehow  more  worthy  than 
private  Individual  action?  If  so,  who  is  to 
determine  which  private  activities  will  qual- 
ify— churches,  religious  institutions,  politi- 
cal parties,  black  power  groups,  white  citi- 
zens councils,  etc? 

The  administrative  difficulties  of  national 
service  are  no  less  staggering  than  the  phil- 
osophical. RecaU  that  one  of  the  underly- 
ing reasons  that  the  draft  has  been  declared 
Inequitable  Is  because  only  one-third  of  the 
available  manpower  was  needed  for  military 
service.  National  service.  Instead  of  devUlng 
a  rational  system  to  cut  down  the  Interfer- 
ence of  government  on  the  lives  of  those  two- 
thirds  that  are  not  needed,  expands  govern- 
ment to  touch  them  all.  If  there  are  approxl- 
mately  2  million  men  In  each  year  of  the 
draft  age  population,  and  approximately 
2  million  women,  we  are  dealing  with 
between  30  to  35  million  young  people.  The 
administrative  cosU  of  dealing  with  such  a 
large  segment  of  our  population  would  be 
great.  And  to  this  must  be  added  costs  of 
training;  for  example,  the  training  costs  for 
one  peace  cori>s  worker  alone  Is  on  the  aver- 
age $7800.  The  costs  of  national  service  may 
be  enormously  large,  much  larger  than  that 
of  a  volunteer  army  discussed  subsequently. 
In  addition,  most  of  these  charitable  and 
social  organizations  operate  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  impetus  of  volunteerlsm  and  Individ- 
ual Initiative.  We  could  reasonably  expect 
that  many  of  them  would  be  overwhelmed 
and  severely  damaged  by  an  Influx  of  an  ex- 
tremely large  nimiber  of  Indirectly  coerced 
young  people. 

THE  ECONOMIC   AND   BTaATEClC   CONSMERATIONS 

The  accurate  costs  of  a  volxinteer  service 
must  reflect  the  savings  obtained  through 
tbe  abolition  of  the  draft  system. 

The  high  cost  to  the  draftee.  The  cost  of 
our  present  system  of  procuring  military 
manpower  Is  enormous.  At  first  glance  it  may 
seem  otherwise  to  some  because  the  draft  Is 
a  means  of  acquiring  very  cheap  labor.  As 
Professor  John  Kenneth  Galbralth  has  stated 
"the  draft  survives  principally  as  a  device  by 
which  we  use  compulsion  to  get  young  men 
to  serve  at  less  than  the  market  rate  of  pay. 
We  shift  the  cost  of  military  service  from  the 
well-to-do  taxpayer,  who  benefits  by  lower 
taxes,  to  the  Impecunious  young  draftee. 
This  Is  a  highly  regressive  arrangement 
which  we  would  not  tolerate  In  any  other 
area."  However,  In  addition  to  the  social  costs 
implicitly  underlying  Professor  Oalbralth's 
criticism,  there  are  also  grave  economic  costs. 
The  draft  has  served  as  a  crutch  for  the 
military  services  and  allowed  them  to  avoid 
the  development  of  sound  personnel  poli- 
cies. Our  modern  army  requires  specialists 
and  technicians  much  more  than  automatons 
with  rifles.  The  present  procurement  poli- 
cies require  the  army  to  waste  millions  In 
training  these  draftees  In  skUls  which  the 
military  will  lose  In  a  few  years  and  which 
the  trainee  will  generally  never  have  a  use 
for  In  later  life.  The  present  personnel  poli- 
cies encourage  further  waste  by  deterring 
re-enllstments. 

Military  pay  In  the  lower  grades  Is  lower 
In  the  United  SUtes  than  In  any  of  the 
other  NATO  powers.  Including  those  like 
France  and  West  Germany  which  have  com- 
pulsory service.  A  private  E-1  In  the  United 
States  makes  approximately  $90  a  month, 
hardly  enough  to  supF»ort  himself,  much  less 
a  wife  and  family.  With  an  Increasingly  lower 
average  age  for  marriage  In  this  country.  It 
Is  not  surprising  that  many  married  draftees 
In  the  military  services  are  forced  to  depend 
on  relief  payments  to  support  themselves. 
For  example.  In  1964.  the  Air  Force  alone 
Identified  more  than  5000  men  who  were 
receiving  relief  support.  Such  economic  facts 
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hardly  encourage  volunteering  and  certainly 
discourage  re-enllatmenta. 

The  high  cost  of  low  re-enlistment  rates. 
Department  of  Defense  figures  reveal  that 
only  about  8  per  cent  of  draftees  stay  In  the 
Barvlce  and  only  25  per  cent  of  first-term  vol- 
unteers re-enllst.  In  1964,  the  re-enllstment 
rate  for  Inductees  was  down  to  2.8  per  cent 
and  the  percentage  has  never  been  greater 
than  20  per  cent.  Thus  approximately  90-95 
per  cent  of  all  the  manpower  which  is  ob- 
tained by  the  draft  is  "temporary"  and  the 
skills  of  these  men,  which  took  about  $6000 
per  draftee  to  train,  are  wasted  In  the  proc- 
ess. The  cost.  In  wasted  training  and  lost 
skills  alone.  Is  approximately  2.4  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  for  an  army  that  depends  on 
compulsion  to  secure  Its  manpower.  This 
cost  must  be  borne  by  Professor  Oalbralth's 
"well-to-do  taxpayers"  and  Is  the  penalty  we 
pay  for  our  Inefficient  manpower  procurement 
system. 

The  high  costs  of  ignoring  technological 
changes.  In  addition,  the  draft  Ignores  the 
basic  changes  which  have  occurred  In  the 
technology  of  war  during  the  past  two  dec- 
ades. Back  In  1957,  a  report  prepared  by  a 
blue-ribbon  commission  headed  by  Ralph 
Cordlner  observed  that  "It  Is  foolish  for  the 
Armed  Services  to  obtain  highly  advanced 
weapons  systems  and  not  have  men  of  suf- 
ficient competence  to  understand,  operate, 
and  maintain  such  equipment.  .  .  .  The  solu- 
tion here,  of  course.  Is  not  to  draft  more  men 
to  stand  and  look  helplessly  at  the  machinery. 
The  solution  Is  to  give  the  men  already  in 
the  armed  forces  the  incentives  required  to 
make  them  want  to  stay  In  the  service  long 
enough  and  try  hard  enough  to  take  these 
higher  responsibilities,  gain  the  skill  and 
experience  levels  we  need  and  then  remain 
to  give  the  services  the  full  benefit  of  their 
skills." 

Our  modern  army  requires  more  highly 
skilled  technicians  and  less  manual  laborers 
In  order  to  operate  and  maintain  Its  sophis- 
ticated weapons  systems.  But  It  Is  precisely 
these  skilled  personnel  who  leave  the  mili- 
tary services  for  higher  paying,  more  satisfy- 
ing Jobs  In  civilian  life.  The  draft,  to  be  sure, 
provides  ample  quantity,  but  what  Is  needed 
Increasingly  today  Is  men  of  special  skills  or 
quality.  The  latter  are  uninterested  In  re- 
maining In  the  services,  and  because  they 
are  also  the  most  expensive  to  train  the  army 
Is  faced  with  a  discouraging  Inverse  relation- 
ship between  degree  of  costs  of  skills  ob- 
tained and  re-enllstment. 

The  army,  with  Its  alleged  traditional 
talent  for  putting  "square  pegs  Into  round 
holes,"  has  aggravated  the  situation  with 
the  misuse  of  the  skills  and  talents  It  has 
at  Its  disposal.  A  General  Accounting  Office 
study,  noted  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  In 
1964,  revealed  that  at  least  35,000  soldiers 
were  employed  in  the  wrong  Jobs  wasting 
some  $48  million.  The  OAO  described  the 
Army's  handling  of  men  as  a  personnel  sys- 
tem that  generates  mismanagement.  Exam- 
ples cited  were  helicopter  pilots  serving  as 
dog  handlers  and  airplane  mechanics  as  mili- 
tary policemen. 

Unfortunately  the  military  has  also  been 
shown  to  be  unable  to  make  effective  use 
of  available  scientific  talent.  On  August  30, 
1962,  Senator  Proxmlre  read  into  tbe  Con- 
gressional  Record  a  study  prepared  by  a 
former  Army  engineer  whlcb  showed  that 
"the  effective  utilized  time  of  the  enlisted 
scientist  or  engineer  spent  on  work  com- 
mensurate with  his  qualifications  Is  10  per 
cent."  This  astounding  figure  was  confirmed 
by  the  Army's  Adjutant  General's  Office. 

For  comparison,  it  is  interesting  to  ex- 
amine the  personnel  policies  of  the  Navy 
Seabees  during  World  War  II.  The  Seabees' 
practice  of  placing  already  trained  bull- 
dozer operators,  engineers,  and  other  skilled 
personnel  Immediately  in  Jobs  commensurate 
with  their  ability  and  skills  resulted  in  large 
savings  in  time  and  coets.  In  addition  it  en- 
couraged enlistments  as  the  enlistee  was  as- 
sured of  an  opportunity  to  make  use  of  his 
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skills  and  talents.  Regrettably  even  the  Sea- 
bees have  dropped  this  policy  today. 

The  high  cost  of  the  draft  on  the  civilian 
economy.  Equally  important  with  the  dis- 
torting effects  on  the  military  are  the  effects 
of  the  draffs  Inefficiency  on  the  civilian  sec- 
tor of  our  society.  The  current  military 
buildup  in  Viet  Nam  has  Intensified  pres- 
sures on  business  firms  faced  with  severe 
shortages  of  skilled  labor  due  to  the  draft. 
In  June,  1966,  a  trade  Journal  published  by 
Prentice  Hall  entitled  "Personnel  Manage- 
ment— Policies  and  Pressures"  contained  a 
survey  of  192  American  business  firms  show- 
ing that  35  per  cent  faced  severe  shortages 
of  skilled  labor.  Furthermore,  these  firms 
cannot  find  their  way  out  of  their  dilemma 
by  Instituting  Job  training  programs  as  there 
Is  great  difficulty  in  finding  young  workers 
to  train.  The  very  fact  of  the  draft  llablUty 
of  those  presently  available  makes  a  com- 
pany balk  at  providing  expensive  training. 
The  Department  of  Defense  reported  during 
the  hearings  on  the  draft  last  June  that  39 
per  cent  of  the  draftees  between  the  ages  of 
22-25  were  refused  Jobs  because  of  their 
liability. 

A  de  jure  attempt  was  once  made  to  pro- 
vide some  measure  of  Insulation  from  the 
draft  to  key  employees  of  essential  industries 
In  the  name  of  the  "national  interest."  The 
little  known  "Department  of  Commerce  List 
of  Currently  Essential  Activities"  and  the 
"Department  of  Labor's  List  of  Critical  Oc- 
cupations" set  down  recommendations  for 
Jobs  which  should  enjoy  draft  exemption. 
Unfortunately  this  list  has  not  been  revised 
since  1963.  despite  the  new  demands  for  man- 
power and  the  current  shortage.  The  lists  also 
use  Job  descriptions  which  are  now  out  of 
date  according  to  the  1965  revised  edition  of 
the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Labor.  Further- 
more, the  committee  responsible  for  com- 
piling these  lists,  and  thus  coordinating  mili- 
tary and  civilian  manpower  needs,  has  con- 
centrated solely  on  "defense"  Jobs.  Critical 
occupations  In  the  civilian  sector  have  gone 
unconsidered.  For  example,  a  manufacturer 
of  electrical  fuses  with  a  large  share  of  the 
civilian  market  but  only  a  small  number  of 
defense  contracts  could  not  qualify  for  the 
Commerce  list  and  thus  has  experienced  great 
difficulties  In  keeping  Us  trained  employees. 
This  failure  of  the  selective  service  to  coordi- 
nate Its  selection  process  with  the  needs  of 
the  civilian  society  Is  damaging  to  our  de- 
fense efforts  because  the  health  of  the  civil- 
ian economy  Is  an  Important  aspect  of  our 
military  strength. 

During  the  debate  on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
in  June  ol  1967,  when  the  amendments  to 
the  Selective  Service  Act  were  oelng  con- 
sidered, the  Job  of  compiling  lists  of  critical 
skills  and  essential  activities  was  transferred 
to  the  National  Security  Council  with  no  dis- 
cussion whatever  of  the  efforts  of  that 
agency's  predecessor  in  the  task.  Subse- 
quently, m  February,  1968,  the  National 
Security  Council  announced  that  It  had  to- 
tally suspended  the  list  of  "Currently  Essen- 
tial Activities"  even  though  it  never  really 
had  one,  and  with  It  suspended  all  except 
a  few  occupational  deferments,  even  though 
It  had  no  knowledge  of  how  many  occupa- 
tional deferments  had  been  granted  and  were 
outstanding  and  In  what  industries  the  hold- 
ers of  these  deferments  might  have  been 
employed. 

A  further  ramification  of  the  total  lack  of 
coordination  between  the  civilian  sector  of 
our  economy  nd  the  military  Is  the  sorry 
state  of  the  Reserve  and  National  Guard. 
Originally  establUhed  in  1955  to  serve  as  an 
available  source  of  trained  manpower  in  the 
event  of  a  "DuUdup,  the  Reserves  have  become 
a  repository  for  over-aged  former  servicemen 
and  young  men  seeking  a  way  to  avoid  the 
draft.  For  the  most  part.  Reserve  units  are 
untrained.  A  study  prepared  by  the  Gover- 
nors' Advisory  Committee  on  the  National 
Guard  Indicated  that  90,000.  or  30  per  cent  of 
the  total  strength  of  the  Guard,  had  never  re- 
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celved  training.  General  Hershey  stated  at 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  hearings  in 
June  of  1967,  that  60,000  Reservists  were  in 
control  units  and  had  never  received  training. 
This  lack  of  preparedness  was  illustrated 
when  the  Army  recently  completed  a  program 
whereby  selected  reserve  units  were  given  up- 
to-date  training  In  order  to  bring  them  to 
combat  readiness.  Unfortunately  to  achieve 
this  a  redistribution  of  tbe  p>ersonnel  and 
material  resources  of  the  remaining  70  per 
cent  of  the  Reserve  was  necessary.  Thus,  to 
get  a  few  Reserve  units  ready  for  callup  the 
Army  was  forced  to  let  the  remainder  de- 
teriorate. 

The  lack  of  coordination  of  skills  between 
the  Reserves  and  the  civilian  sector  makes 
any  large  scale  callup  dangerous  if  not  Im- 
possible. In  1961  the  Reserves  were  called  to 
meet  the  Berlin  crisis  resulting  In  chaoe  in 
many  communities.  The  same  effect  would  re- 
sult If  the  Reserves  were  called  up  today.  As 
an  Illustration.  Lambert  Airport  In  St.  Louis 
where  many  key  employees  are  also  reserv- 
ists, might  have  to  be  shut  down. 

THE    ALTERNATreE    OP    VOLUNTEERISM 

My  proposal  focuses  on  the  major  elements 
necessary  to  achieve  a  modern  career  mili- 
tary force.  I  argue  that  such  a  force — sus- 
tained by  volunteers  through  increased  pay 
and  other  benefits  and  both  regular  and 
ready  reserves — would  have  a  higher  morale, 
be  better  trained,  and  more  able  to  meet  the 
Immediate  military  threats  to  our  country. 
The  essential  elements  of  a  career  force 
would  Include : 

/.  Higher  pay,  better  housing,  and  other  bene- 
fits which  would  make  military  life  more 
comparable  to  civilians  in  similar  jobs 
utilizing  similar  skills 

This  Is  basic  to  attracting  and  keeping   a 
career   army   and    ready    reserves.   Unfortu- 
nately the  possibilities  have  never  been  given 
the   detailed   study    necessary.   The   Delense 
Department  sweepingly  argues  that  It  would 
cost  too  much  to  rely  on  volunteers.  In  the 
last  days  of  the  hearings  held  by  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  In  June,  1966.  the 
Defense    Department    finally    came    forward 
with    the    year-late    report.    This    report,    or 
more  correctly,   a   '"report   of   their   report" 
contained  cost  estimates  ranging  from  54  to 
$17  billion.  These  figures  unfortunately  were 
based  on  the  Department's  estimates  on  what 
it    would    cost    to    "hire"    500,000    new    men 
annually  without  any  other  changes  in  per- 
sonnel   policies.    I    requested    supplemental 
data  from  the  author  of  the  report,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  D.  Morris,  and 
was  advised  In  a   letter  that  "no  estimates 
were  made  for  the  draft  study  of  the  com- 
bined effects  of  Improvements  In  fringe  ben- 
efits upon  the  rate  of  volunteering  ,  .  .  since 
these  benefits — with  the  exception  of  train- 
ing and  educational  opportunities — were  not 
found  to  be  effective  inducements  for  initial 
enlistment."    (Emphasis    added.)    Thus    the 
military   establishment  responded  with   fig- 
ures so  vague  as  to  be  almost  meaningless 
and  based  them  upon  Inadequate  considera- 
tions. They  have  In  effect  created  an  artificial 
monetary  barrier  to  an  all  volunteer  army  at 
the  outset.  Fortunately  I  have  been  advised 
in  a  succeeding  letter  from  Assistant  Sec- 
retary   Morris   that    further   study   will    be 
done  on  the  effect  of  higher  pay  and  benefits 
on   reenllstments  and   the  concomitant  sav- 
ings which  would  be  realized  by  the  military. 
The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  the 
Selective  Service,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Marshall  Commission,  fared  no  better  in  this 
area  than  the  previous  Defense  Department 
•studies."    After   exclusive    hearings    behind 
closed  doors,  and  refusals  to  release  its  work- 
ing papers  for  public  examination,  the  Mar- 
shall Commission  announced  its  unsubstan- 
tiated verdict  on  the  voltmteer  army  In  Its 
report  released  in  March  of  1967.  The  Mar- 
shall Conmilsslon  said  only  that  a  volunteer 
army  "would  be  expensive  although  the  De- 
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pwrtment  of  Dsfani  0  (!▼••  no  loUd  Mtloutto 
of  wbmt  It  would  oo  «.** 

Other*  have  offer  )d  aome  eatlmstei  In  thia 
•rem.  Dr.  Walter  (4,  an  eoonomiet  at  the 
University  of  Waal  ington  and  former  em- 
ployee of  the  Dep«  rtment  of  Defense,  eetl- 
mates  that  thr  t  ital  extra  payroll  coeta 
would  be  around  IS-*4  billion  a  year  for 
armed  forces  equlv  ilent  to  2.7  million  men 
under  present  met  kods  of  recruitment  and 
not  more  than  98  sllUon  a  year  for  armed 
forces  eqtilvalent  to  the  present  higher  nimi* 
ber  of  men,  around  1.1  to  3.3  million.  Dr.  Ol'a 
exhaustive  analysis  1 1  found  In  his  paper  "The 
Costs  and  Impllcat  ons  of  an  All  Volunteer 
Force"  which  was  ]  resented  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago's  Co  iference  on  the  Draft  on 
December  4,  1968.  3r.  Milton  Pilednuw,  of 
the  University  of  (  hicago.  In  a  paper  sub- 
mitted to  the  same  conference  concurred  in 
these  figures.  Bruc !  Chapman,  using  IBOO 
figures  leaked  from  the  Pentagon  study,  has 
estimated  that  a  ]ay  Increase  totaling  $3 
billion  would  reduc  1 — through  higher  re-en- 
llstments — from  50(  ,000  to  150,000  the  num- 
ber of  new  army  personnel  needed  each 
year.  One  can  saf  ily  assume  that  higher 
fringe  benefits  and  other  improvements  in 
military  life  could  bring  down  the  number 
even  f lytber.  In  th  s  regarr*  I  would  like  to 
add  th^t!f  eater  coi  slderatlon  must  be  given 
to  making  the  mil  tary  life  more  commen- 
surate to  civilian  1 1  many  respects.  To  at- 
tract career  men  ce  tain  improvements  must 
be  made  which  nee<  not  entail  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  in  dl  clpllne.  Such  things  as 
better  family  hous:  ng  and  schools  for  cbll- 
drtn  at  servicemen   are  Imperatives. 

//.  Much  greater  corrdination  of  the  utiliza- 
tion of  skills  b<  tioeen  the  civilian  and 
military  sectors  t  f  our  society 
Almost  90  per  ce  it  of  the  technical  skills 
Which  are  used  by  iie  military  are  also  em- 
ployed by  the  clvllli  n  economy.  Civilian  per- 
sonnel can  then  be  substituted  for  the  mili- 
tary In  many  cases.  Under  a  program  begun 
In  1965  by  Secretai  f  of  Defense  McNamara. 
74,300  military  jobt  were  replaced  by  60.500 
clTlUan  positions.  1  his  program  of  "dylUsa- 
tloQ"  resulted  in  a  n  st  decrease  of  13.800  Jobs, 
since  trainers  and  manpower  support  re- 
quirements could  b  i  ellmmated  entirely  for 
the  civilian  poeltl<  ns.  Assistant  Secretary 
Morris  also  promise  I  me  that  further  study 
would  be  done  lii  tt  Is  area.  He  did,  however, 
point  out  that  the  :  ailitary  Is  limited  In  re- 
placement progranu  of  this  type  by  the  re- 
quirement that  ma  ly  positions  be  retained 
In  the  military  in  order  to  rotate  combat 
troops  into  stateside  jobs.  Nevertheless  signif- 
icant reductions  ca:  i  still  be  carried  out. 

Furthermore,  savi  igs  may  be  realized  by 
utilizing  existing  cii  Ulan  training  establlsho 
ments.  including  coll  >ge  campuses,  vocational 
schools,  high  school  1,  and  on-the-job  voca- 
tional training  prog  ams,  to  train  personnel 
for  the  skills  the  mi:  Itary  needs.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  milltai  y  establishment  persists 
In  maintaining  cost!  y  duplicate  and  I  would 
say  highly  inefflclen  training  facilities.  This 
IS  true  even  though  1 0-90  per  cent  of  the  mil- 
itary Jobs  are  cong  'uent  with  Jobs  in  the 
civilian  economy,  ai  cording  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Statiitics.  Thus  military  pro- 
grams could  concelv  tbly  be  reduced  to  train 
only  the  10-20  per  <  ent  of  combat  or  direct 
combat  support  posit  Ions  which  need  military 
as  opposed  to  vocai  lonal  training.  The  re- 
sulting savings  wo\  Id  be  extensive,  could 
have  the  possible  ad<  Itlonal  effect  of  encour- 
aging business  Inves  ment  In  our  manpower 
resources,  and  cov  Id  produce  a  greater 
amount  of  skilled  labor  for  the  civilian 
economy. 

///.  Lowering  physic  il  standards  where  pos- 
sible to  use  less  th(\n  I-A  specimens  in  non- 
combat  jobs 


Many  non-combat 
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essential  to  an  aSolent  proaurameat  system. 
The  Department  of  Defense's  pbyaloal  axid 
mental  standards  for  Induction  are  unduly 
high  as  the  old  saw  that  "every  man  must  be 
able  to  carry  a  rifle"  has  rarely  been  borne 
out  in  wartime  experience  and  la  oertalnly 
wasteful. 

IV.  Improving  the  capabilities  of  Reserve 
units  so  that  they  may  serve  as  a  means 
of  retaining  and  maintaining  needed  skills 
for  potential  military  usage,  and  coordi- 
nate Reserve  organizations  with  the  civil- 
ian society 

American  military  theory  has  always  cen- 
tered around  a  relatively  small  standing  army 
with  a  strong  Reserve.  Tlierefore  improving 
the  present  Reserve  system  should  be  one  of 
our  first  prlwltles.  A  vital  Reserve  could  and 
should  be  a  repository  for  maintaining  cru- 
cial skills  for  possible  military  use  and  be 
coordinated  with  the  civilian  economy  so 
that  any  oallup  would  not  endanger  the 
strength  of  the  economy.  An  effective  pro- 
gram Would  call  for  a  voluntary  army  of  the 
peacetime  sloe  of  3.7  million  men,  plus  a  well 
trained  reserve  of  1  million  men. 

l^.  Reviairm  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  to  include  only  those  personnel  en- 
gaged in  combat  or  training  for  combat 
under  the  aegis  of  Direct  Military  Author- 
ity, and  limiting  severely  its  application  to 
noncombat  stateside  occupations 

In  making  military  life  more  comparable 
to  civilian  life  consideration  shoiild  be  given 
to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  strict  uni- 
form code  of  military  Justice  across  the  board 
to  noncombat  troops.  Military  law  maintain- 
ing diaclpline  and  control  over  combatants' 
and  support  troopM'  activities  outside  battle 
areas  is  essential.  However,  we  should  revise 
the  present  Code  to  cover  only  those  activi- 
ties which  need  to  be  under  direct  military 
control. 

CONCLITSIOir 

The  peacetime  draft  has  only  l>een  Justi- 
fiable as  a  measure  of  necessity:  If  it  is  not 
necessary.  It  Is  not  Justifiable.  Alternatives 
should  be  studied  in  their  broadest  aspects. 
The  problem  of  manpower  utilization  is  more 
than  a  military  one.  The  arguments  I  have 
advanced  for  a  volunteer  army  affect  the  ci- 
vilian sector,  our  American  value  system, 
and  the  whole  universe  of  military  and  civil- 
ian life. 


TWO  PARATROOPERS  iCTT.T.ign  DJ 
ACTION 


poeltlons  could  eaally  be 


filled  by  men  now  e  wmpted  from  the  draft 
under  present  seleci  Ive  service  regulations. 
Utilization  of  all  ouj  manpower  reeources  Is 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    1CABTI.AND 

IN  THE  HOnSK  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  September  12,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sgt.  Jeffrey  A.  Evans  and  Sgt.  Cecil  V. 
Evans,  two  fine  young  men  from  Mary- 
land, were  killed  recently  in  Vietnam.  I 
wish  to  commend  their  courage  and 
honor  their  memory  by  including  the  fol- 
lowing article  in  the  Recoiu>: 
Two  PABATioomts  KnxxD  nr  Actxom:  Both 

Had  Shost  Tnu  Tit  To  Smne  nf  Vnr- 

NAM 

Two  Army  paratroop  sergeants  from  Mary- 
land, both  with  short  times  yet  to  serve  in 
Vietnam,  have  been  killed  in  action,  the  De- 
fense Department  reported  yesterday. 

The  dead  are: 

Sgt.  Jeffrey  A.  Evans.  19.  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mra.  Thomas  J.  Erana,  of  7  Admiral 
boulevard.  Dundalk. 

Sgt.  CecU  V.  Kvaos.  ao,  husband  of  Urs. 
Nancy  Brans,  of  713  Femdale  road.  Salisbury. 

They  are  not  related. 

Sgt.  CecU  Bvana  was  due  to  be  rotated  to 
the  United  Statea  In  "two  or  ttiree 
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a  famUy  spokesman  said.  Sgt.  Jeffrey  Evans 
was  scheduled  to  return  in  two  months. 

According  to  his  mother,  the  Dundalk 
jrouth  was  kmed  last  Friday  in  a  flreflght 
at  Cu  Chi  near  Saigon.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  lOlat  Airborne  Divlalon  and  had  been 
in  Vietnam  slnee  last  December. 

He  was  b<vn  and  reared  In  Dtmdalk  and 
was  a  1966  graduate  of  Dundalk  Senior  Htgti 
School.  He  worked  as  an  apprentice  machin- 
ist at  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  be- 
fore enlisting  for  three  years  In  Februsry. 
1967. 

He  received  his  basic  training  at  Fort  Gor- 
don, Oa.,  and  paratroop  training  at  Fort  Ben- 
nlng.  Oa. 

WAS  WOUKDKO  KAXLIXB 

"He  was  very  proud  of  that  uniform,"  his 
mother  said  yesterday.  In  his  letters,  she 
added,  he  often  spoke  of  how  friendly  the 
Vietnamese  children  were. 

"He  never  had  a  bad  word  about  anyone 
over  there,"  she  said. 

In  his  last  letter,  received  yesterday  and 
dated  September  3,  Mrs.  Thomas  Evans  said 
her  son  was  looking  forward  to  coming  home 
and  wanted  to  know  when  the  hunting  sea- 
son opened. 

She  said  ber  son  received  shrapnel  wounds 
in  action  last  April  and  was  hospitalized  for 
one  month. 

STTaVTVOBS  NAICD 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  be  is  survived 
by  a  brother,  Thomas  J.  Evans,  Jr.,  17. 

The  Salisbury  youth  died  Saturday  from 
wounds  received  In  a  firefight  in  the  Central 
Highlands. 

He  was  a  1966  graduate  of  Bennett  High 
School  In  Salisbury  and  enlisted  for  three 
years  shortly  after  graduation. 

He  took  his  basic  training  at  Fort  Oordon 
and  paratroop  training  at  Port  Benning.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  ITSd  Airborne  Division. 

Sgt.  Cecil  Evans  left  for  Vietnam  last  Oc- 
tober 16.  He  would  have  been  21  on  Novem- 
ber 16. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  he  is  survived  by 
an  18-month-old  son,  Mark:  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Elbert  Evans,  of  903  Vincent  street. 
Salisbury,  and  two  brothers,  Elbert  C.  Evans, 
Jr..  19.  and  William  J.  E^vans,  18. 


IN  MEMORIUM :  ERNEST  P.  SWIFT 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  12.  19S8 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion and  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin 
lost  a  dedicated  conservationist  with  the 
passing  of  Ernest  F.  Swift  on  July  24, 
1968. 

Ernie,  as  he  was  affectionately  called 
by  all  who  knew  him.  ranks  among  the 
truly  greats  in  the  conservation  field. 
He  rose  from  the  ranks,  from  conserva- 
tion warden  in  a  northern  Wisconsin 
county  to  director  of  the  Wisconsin  Con- 
servation Department,  a  position  which 
he  served  with  great  distinction. 

In  Washington,  he  held  the  position 
as  Assistant  Director  of  the  n.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  later  as  executive 
director  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, the  world's  largest  private  conser- 
vation organization.  In  this  capacity,  Mr. 
Swift  wrote  philosophic  essays  on  con- 
servation Issues  of  the  day,  raising  his 
voice  in  protest  to  the  growing  pollution 
to  our  Nation's  waters  and  destruction 
to  our  forests  and  lands. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  have  printed 
in    the    RccoRO    the    wonderful    trlb- 
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ute  to  Ernest  P.  Swift  as  carried  In  the 
August  15,  1968.  edition  of  the  Conserva- 
tion News  of  the  National  WUdUfe  Fed- 
eration. The  article  follows: 
IN  MEMoaim:  EaNssr  F.  Bwnr,  Sarxuma 
15,  1897,  TO  JVLT  24,  1968 

The  pen  of  one  of  America's  greatest  con- 
servationists and  writers  came  to  the  end  of 
the  line  on  July  24th.  As  It  does  to  all  men, 
death  overtook  Ernest  F.  "Ernie"  Swift  fol- 
lowing a  heart  attack  in  a  hospiUl  near  his 
home  at  Rice  Lake,  Wisconsin.  No  one  can 
fill  the  void  left  by  his  passing;  no  one  will 
be  able  to  pick  up  Ernie's  pen  and  continue 
his  style  of  writing  or  the  personal  philos- 
ophy toward  life  which  motivated  It. 

All  of  us,  however,  can  continue  to  spread 
Ernie's  message.  This  nation  is  better  because 
he  lived  here  and  spoke  out  for  those  things 
in  which  he  firmly  believed.  Every  time  a 
victory  Is  won  in  the  never-ending  battle 
for  the  wise  use  and  management  of  our 
natural  resources,  we  will  know  that  he 
helped  win  it.  Somewhere,  sometime,  some- 
how. Ernie  Swift— leader,  writer,  phUoaopher, 
conservationist — did  or  said  or  wrote  some- 
thing which  inspired  us  to  fight  the  good 
fight,  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  In  a  noble 
cause. 

His  wrlUngs  were  not  easy  to  edit,  for  bis 
style  was  unique.  Like  Hemingway,  Ernie 
never  worried  much  about  grammar  or  punc- 
tuation. For  him,  getting  the  point  across 
was  the  main  purpose  in  writing.  And  he 
cared  little  If,  along  the  way,  he  made  edi- 
tors and  readers  stop  and  think  about  what 
he  was  trying  to  say.  He  never  aimed  to  en- 
tertain or  please  all  of  the  readers;  Indeed, 
at  times  It  almost  seemed  he  tried  to  start 
arguments.  But  regardless  of  results.  Ernie 
Swift  always  caUed  the  shots  as  he  saw  them, 
always  caused  people  to  talk  about  what  he 
said  and  wrote.  Sincere  and  unsophisticated, 
he  held  no  pretensions,  either  about  himself 
or  about  his  convictions.  For  Ernie  Swift, 
conservation  was  always  a  crusade — a  way  of 
life  to  be  shared  with  others.  There  was  no 
room  lor  a  profiteer  In  hU  kind  of  conserva- 
tion. He  never  wrote  only  to  be  popular  and 
he  never  worked  for  anything  or  any  cause 
If  its  only  reward  was  personal  fame  and 
fortune. 

He  was  born  and  spent  his  early  boyhood 
on  a  Minnesota  prairie  farm,  later  moved  to 
a  Wisconsin  "stump  farm"  where  he  formed 
his  lasting  conservation  convictions.  Upon 
his  return  from  the  Army  after  World  War  I, 
he  made  his  home  in  Hayward,  Wisconsin, 
working  as  a  guide  and  dealing  in  real  estate 
and  forest  products.  In  1926  Wisconsin  ap- 
pointed him  as  a  conservation  warden.  He 
devoted  the  next  28  years  of  his  life  to  serv- 
ice with  his  state's  Conservation  Depart- 
ment, rising  through  the  ranks  to  become 
lis  Director  in  1947.  Under  his  leadership, 
the  age  of  scientific  game  management  was 
born;  his  department  was  one  of  the  first  in 
the  nation  to  employ  trained  biologists  to 
get  the  facts  about  wild  birds  and  animals 
upon  which  sound  management  programs 
could  be  built. 

In  1954  he  was  called  to  the  Nation's  cap- 
ital for  service  as  an  Assistant  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service.  He  was 
placed  In  charge  of  federal  game  manage- 
ment activities  and  regional  offices  through- 
out the  country.  A  year  later  he  resigned  to 
accept  the  poet  of  Executive  Director  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  the  world's 
largest  private  conservation  organization. 

Federation  duties  and  responsibilities  took 
him  thousands  upon  thousands  of  mUes 
across  the  nation,  speaking  to  countless 
groups  of  sportsmen,  conservationists,  com- 
munity leaders — spreading  the  message  of 
wise  use,  development  and  management  of 
natural  reeources.  In  1960  he  retired  from 
these  strenuous  and  demanding  duties,  but 
continued  to  serve  as  Conservation  Adviser 
and  Forestry  Uaisoa  representative  from  his 
home  in  Wisconsin.  In  1967  the  Federation 
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published  his  parUal  autobiography  and  a 
collection  of  his  beat  conservation  essays  in 
a  hard-cover  book  entitled,  "A  Conservation 
Saga." 

The  saga  of  Ernest  F.  Swift  Is  ended  now, 
but  Ernie's  pen,  mightier  than  any  sword, 
had  transmitted  to  paper  his  Ideas,  thoughts, 
convictions,  beliefs,  and  courage  almost  to 
the  last.  Several  of  his  final  essays  will  be 
published  on  these  pages  during  the  next 
few  months.  The  first  follows  under  a  title 
Ernie  would  have  Uked,  because  he  lived 
It  .  .  .  "What  Made  America  Great." 


AN  ADMIRABLE  PUBLIC  FIGURE 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

or  BOUTR  CAEOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  12.  1968 
Mr.  WATSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed regrettable  when  a  pubUc  figure  of 
unassailable  character  such  as  our  col- 
league. Senator  Strom  Thurmokd,  is 
subjected  to  the  vitriolic  tirades  of  a 
very  few  members  of  the  news  media. 
Senator  Thxthmohd  needs  no  defense 
from  me.  The  people  of  South  Carolina 
have  overwhelmingly  responded  to  the 
handful  of  character  assassins  who  seek 
to  defame  the  name  of  this  gfeat  Amer- 
ican. His  record  of  courage,  honesty,  In- 
tegrity, and  statesmanship  Is  recognized 
by  the  voters  of  our  State,  aS  well  as 
patriotic  citizens  everywhere. 

Indicated  columnist  Holmes  Alexan- 
der recently  wrote  a  very  stirring  tribute 
to  Senator  Thxtsmond  which  expresses 
more  eloquently  than  I  the  remarkable 
character  of  this  great  patriot.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
and  the  people  of  this  Nation,  as  follows: 

ROASTING    TlTCmMOND 

Washington,  D.C. — Something's  wrong 
with  the  blood  of  honest  men  If  It  doesn't 
boil  at  the  roasting  in  the  press  of  South 
Carolina's  Sen.  Thurmond. 

There's  the  leading  editorial  In  the  N.T. 
Times  which  calls  It  a  "repulsive  spectable" 
when  this  "flagrant  racist"  was  seen  to  ac- 
company Richard  Nixon  to  the  Miami  Beach 
rostrum. 

There's  columnist  Tom  Wicker  caterwaul- 
ing about  the  "shocking  sight  of  .  .  .  the 
bumlng-eye  racist"  in  "the  party  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,"  and  the  mawkish  apostrophe  to 
"an  Republican  If  he  gains  Strom  Thur- 
mond and  loses  his  political  soul." 

Clean  newsprint  shouldn't  be  soiled  by  fur- 
ther examples  of  hysterical  diatribes.  The  ex- 
cuse for  it,  that  Thurmond  "bossed"  the 
SDUthern  states'  support  of  Nixon  and  the 
nomination  of  Maryland  Gov.  Agnew,  is 
despicable. 

The  name-calling  and  the  racist  Incitatlon 
are  a  disgrace  to  the  truth  and  decency  which 
Journalism  aspires  to.  I  don't  know  when  as 
good  a  man  as  Thurmond  has  been  so  scurvily 
treated  and  the  reading  public  served  up 
such  fradulent  malice. 

Cross  my  heart.  I  think  it  mtist  be  known 
by  every  national  newscoverer  that  Strom 
Thurmond  Is  among  the  moot  exemplary 
men  in  political  life. 

It  is  common-knowledge  that  he  possesses, 
in  abundance,  every  characteristic  that  is 
admirable  in  a  public  man.  He  is  deficient,  to 
be  sure.  In  the  ancillary  virtues,  such  as  hu- 
mor and  bonhommle. 

His  puritanic  abstinence  from  tobacco, 
liquor  and  philandering  has  combined  with 
his  industrlousneiss  and  serloua-mlndedness 
to  make  *>'""  a  man  apart  from  the  oonvlvtal 
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frolics  where  many  masculine  friendships  are 
formed.  But  this  Is  his  loss,  not  the  public's. 

Thurmond's  dedication  to  fundamentalism 
In  government  has  not  led  him  into  expedi- 
ency and  experlmentalism  and  has  alienated 
him  from  social  revolutionaries. 

But  I  take  him  at  his  word  that  never  in 
his  life  has  Thurmond  spoken  an  unkind 
word  to  a  Negro  or  of  the  Negro  race. 

Those  who  demean  him  for  his  opinions' 
sake  are  Ulking  about  a  citizen-soldier  with 
17  decorations  earned  in  combat  with  the 
82nd  Airborne  Division  at  a  time  when  he 
was  past  normal  military  age. 

They  are  deriding  the  conscience  of  a 
Southern  governor  whose  administration,  as 
far  back  as  1947,  abolished  the  poll  tax  as  a 
condition  of  voting. 

They  are  ridiculing  a  faith  in  democracy 
so  deep  that  in  1954  he  went  on  a  write-in 
ballot  with  the  awkward  name  of  J.  Strom 
Thurmond  and,  having  won  the  Senate  seat, 
resigned  In  1956  and  ran  again  so  that  the 
people  could  speak  on  a  regulation  ballot. 

He  changed  his  party  but  not  his  prin- 
ciples in  1964.  In  1966  he  became  the  first 
Republican  senator  ever  elected  In  South 
Carolina — carrying  45  of  the  46  counties,  an 
Impossibility  if  the  Negro  electorate  com- 
pletely enfranchised  in  his  state,  had  op- 
posed him. 

Those  who  vilify  Thurmond  with  racist 
taunts  haven't  heard  about  James  Stephens, 
Negro,  of  Walterboro,  S.C,  who  dropped  out 
of  Howard  University  for  lack  of  funds,  and 
was  advanced  funds  by  the  Senator  to  com- 
plete his  education  and  become  an  Army 
dentist. 

They  never  heard  of  Leroy  Washington, 
Negro,  of  Anderson,  S.C  who  stands  a  good 
chance  this  year  to  win  Thurmond's  appoint- 
ment to  the  Naval  Academy. 

Thurmond's  detractors  don't  know  about 
the  $100,000  Thurmond  Foundation  at  Aiken 
which  gives  educational  grants  on  the  basis 
of  "most  worthy,  most  needy." 

The  "repulsive  spectable"  of  Thurmond  at 
Miami  Beach  was  one  of  honesty  so  pure  that 
he  dissolved  a  $200,000  law  firm  when  he 
came  to  the  Senate. 

It  exposed  a  convention  "boss"  so  lenient 
that  he  did  not  demur  when  Nixon  passed 
over  the  four  men  on  the  Southern  preferred 
list — Senators  Tower,  Baker,  Orlffln  and  Con- 
gressman Rogers  M6rton — and  finaUy  choee 
between  two  on  the  acceptable  list— Gover- 
nors Volpe  and  Agnew. 

There  are  very  few  absolutes  in  life,  and 
fewer  in  politics,  but  Thurmond  comes  as 
close  as  humanly  possible  to  being  a  man 
of  unassailable  character  and  unsurpassable 
virtue. 

It  would  be  easier  to  forgive  the  assailants 
of  his  good  name  if  they  knew  not  what  they 
did.  But  this  man's  life  of  65  years  is  an  open 
book.  Evil  to  those  who  evil  speak  of  one  so 
nearly  above  reproach. 


PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  BY 
POPULAR  VOTE 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  12,  1968 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
offered  to  the  House  some  recommenda- 
tions for  constitutional  reform  suggest- 
ing the  elimination  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege and  allowing  the  people  to  elect 
their  President  directly.  The  proposals 
I  make  are  not  new,  nor  are  they  orig- 
inal with  me.  But  the  response  re- 
ceived— ^from  the  press  and  public 
sources  and  from  Interested  citizens 
throughout  my  district  and  across  the 
land — has  reinforced  my  own  personal 
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belief  that  the  tl  me  has  come  to  Investi- 
gate seriously  soi  ae  of  our  basic  electoral 
procedures. 

This  belief  Is  Hbo  shared  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleigue  In  the  other  body, 
Senator  Mnu  11  iMSTOLd.  In  June  of  this 
year,  Senator  Mutsfuld  Introduced  his 
recommendation  I  calling  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  elect  >ral  college  and  the  re- 
placement of  tlie  national  convention 
system  with  a  m  ktional  primary.  If  any- 
one has  been  the  champion  of  this  move- 
ment to  update  and  re-aline  our  elec- 
toral procedure!.  It  has  been  Senator 
Mansfield.  My  lesolution  Is  identical  to 
the  Mansfield  n  solution. 

I  hope  that  tt  Is  resolution  will  be  ap- 
proved and  provi  de  the  necessary  vehicle 
to  conduct  the  nvestlgatlon  long  over- 
due. 

First  of  all.  I  ask  that  the  House  re- 
view the  nominiting  process  and  offer 
a  plan  to  replay  the  present  happen- 
stance primary  and  convention  system 
with  a  measure  calling  for  a  national 

The  candidates  presently  flaunt  them- 
selves before  th(  various  State  primaries 
competing  for  d  'legate  votes  which  they 
may  not  receive  even  if  victorious.  Their 
politics  Is  ruled  by  interest-group  pres- 
sures and  thel  ■  attempted  all-encom- 
passing  appeal  a  the  people  becomes  a 
thin  veneer  of  show  and  make-believe. 
We  seem  to  be  blindly  seeking  a  choice 
of  a  nominee  (nmeshed  in  a  maze  of 
conflicting  Stat;  law  and  dubious  cus- 
tom and  practi:e  that  precludes  a  ra- 
tional popular  <  holce  at  this  most  criti- 
cal point  in  oui  election  process. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  a  consider- 
able amount  of  ^Ime  and  money  Is  spent 
trying  to  woo  t  le  support  and  votes  of 
a  few  primary  States,  especially  those 
States  as  Calif c  mia  and  New  York  with 
large  delegate  '  otes.  The  effect  may  be 
fatal  for  the  uni  lerfinanced,  understaffed 
candidate.  The  t)ewlldered  and  confused 
voter  nms  off  n  all  directions  at  once 
crying:  "political  payola."  Surely  any 
study  in  this  aiea  must  also  encompsiss 
a  realistic  proiiosal  for  re- alining  the 
financing  of  presidential  primaries  and 
elections. 

Perhaps  one  c  f  the  most  beneficial  as' 
pects  of  the  proposed  national  primary 
would  be  to  re  nove  the  circus  atmos- 
phere that  surr  lunds  this  frenzied  dele 
gate  roundup  ai  the  archaic  convention 
extravaganza. 

My  plan  also  reflects  Senator  Mans- 
field's call  for  he  abolition  of  the  elec- 
toral college.  Tpe  case  has  been  made. 

add  to  It  except  to  say 

that  the  ellmlm  tion  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege would  puige  our  system  of  bloc 
State  voting.  T)  continue  the  electoral 
college  Is  to  den  f  the  coheslveness  of  the 
50  States  as  a  r  ational  unit. 

I  Insert  my  p:  oposed  resolution  In  the 
Record,  as  follow  is : 


Joint  resolution 
to  the 

relating  to  the 
of  the  Preslden 
United  States 


th! 


Resolved  by  tht 
reaentativea  of 
in  Congreat 
Houae  concurrini 


H.  r.  Rks.  1464 


proposing  an  amendment 

Constitiitlon  of  the  United  States 

nomination  and  election 

;  and  Vice  President  of  tbe 


Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
United  States  of  America 
assefnbled  {two-thirds  of  each 
therein).  That  the  foUow- 
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ing  article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Ck>xutltutlon  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
as  part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States: 

"AKTICI.X  

"S«cnoN  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be 
vested  In  a  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  shall  hold  hU  office  during  the 
term  of  four  years  and.  together  with  the 
Vice  President,  chosen 'for  the  same  term,  be 
elected  as  provided  In  this  Constitution. 

"S«c.  2.  The  official  candidates  of  political 
parUes  for  President  shall  be  nominated  at 
a  primary  election  by  direct  popular  vote. 
Voters  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature, 
but.  In  the  primary  election  each  voter  shall 
be  eligible  to  vote  only  In  the  primary  of  the 
party  of  his  registered  affiliation. 

"Sac.  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  candidate  for 
nomination  for  President  except  in  the 
primary  of  the  party  of  his  registered  affilia- 
tion, and  his  name  shall  be  on  that  party's 
ballot  in  all  the  States  if  he  shall  have  filed 
a  petition  at  the  seat  of  the  Oovernment  of 
the  United  States  with  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  which  petition  shall  be  valid  only 
if  (1)  it  U  determined  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  to  have  been  signed,  on  or  after 
the  first  day  in  January  of  the  year  In  which 
the  next  primary  election  for  President  is  to 
be  held,  by  a  number  of  qualified  voters,  in 
each  of  at  least  seventeen  of  the  several 
States,  equal  in  number  to  at  least  1  per 
centum  of  the  vote  cast  for  electors  for 
presidential  and  vlcs-prealdentlal  candidates 
of  his  party  in  those  several  States  in  the 
most  recent  previous  presidential  election: 
or,  in  the  event  the  electors  for  the  candi- 
dates of  a  political  party  shall  have  appeared 
on  the  ballot  In  fewer  than  seventeen  of  the 
several  States  in  the  most  recent  previous 
presidential  election.  It  is  determined  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  to  have  been  signed, 
on  or  after  the  first  day  in  January  of  the 
year  In  which  the  next  primary  election  for 
President  Is  to  be  held,  by  a  number  of 
qualified  voters.  In  any  or  all  of  the  several 
States,  equal  in  number  to  at  least  1  per 
centum  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
throughout  the  United  States  for  all  electors 
for  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  the  most  recent  previous  presidential 
election,  and  (2)  It  is  filed  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  not  later  than  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  April  of 
the  year  in  which  the  next  primary  election 
for  President  is  to  be  held. 

"Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article  a 
political  party  shall  be  recognized  as  such 
If  the  electors  for  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  of  such  party  received,  in 
any  or  all  of  the  several  States,  an  aggregate 
number  of  votes,  equal  In  number  to  at  least 
10  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  throughout  the  United  States  for  all 
electors  for  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  president  In  the  most  recent  previous 
presidential  election. 

"Sec.  5.  The  time  of  the  primary  election 
shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United 
States,  and.  unless  the  Congress  shall  by  law 
appoint  a  different  day,  such  primary  election 
shall  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  In  August  In  the  year  preceding 
the  expiration  of  the  regular  term  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

"Sec.  6.  Within  fifteen  days  after  such  pri- 
mary election,  the  chief  executive  of  each 
State  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons 
of  each  political  party  for  whom  votes  were 
cast,  and  the  number  of  votes  for  each  such 
person,  which  lists  shall  be  signed,  certified, 
and  transmitted  under  the  seal  of  such  State 
to  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  di- 
rected to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who. 
In  the  presence  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress, 
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sbaU  forthwith  open  all  certificates  and 
count  the  votes  and  cause  to  have  published 
In  an  appropriate  pubUcatlon  the  aggregate 
number  of  votes  cast  for  each  person  by  the 
voters  of  the  party  of  hla  registered  affiliation. 
The  person  who  shall  have  received  the  great, 
est  nimiber  of  votes  cast  by  the  voters  of  the 
party  of  his  registered  affiliation  shall  be  the 
official  candidate  of  such  party  for  President 
throughout  the  United  States,  if  such  num- 
ber be  a  plurality  amounting  to  at  least  40 
per  centum  of  the  total  munber  of  such  votes 
cast.  If  no  person  receives  at  least  40  per 
centtmi  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  for 
candidates  for  nomination  for  President  by 
the  voters  of  a  political  party,  then  the  Con- 
gress shall  provide  by  law,  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States,  for  a  runoff  election 
to  be  held  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  after 
the  day  on  which  the  primary  election  was 
held  between  the  two  persons  who  received 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  candidates 
for  the  presidential  nomination  by  voters  of 
such  political  party  In  the  primary  election: 
Provided,  however.  That  no  person  mellgible 
to  vote  m  the  primary  election  of  any  po- 
litical party  shall  be  eligible  to  vote  in  a 
runoff  election  of  such  political  party. 

"Sec.  7.  Each  party,  for  which.  In  accord- 
ance with  sections  2.  3,  4,  and  5  of  this  article, 
the  name  of  a  presidential  candidate  shall 
have  been  placed  on  the  ballots,  shall  nomi- 
nate a  candidate  for  Vice  President,  who, 
when  chosen,  shall  be  the  official  candidate 
of  such  party  for  Vice  President  throughout 
the  United  States.  No  person  constitutionally 
Ineligible  for  the  office  of  President  shall  be 
eligible  for  nomination  as  a  candidate  for 
the  offlce  of  Vice  President  of  the  United 

States. 

■'Sec.  8.  In  the  event  of  the  death  or  resig- 
nation or  disqualification  of  the  official  can- 
didate of  any  political  party  for  President, 
the  person  nominated  by  such  political  party 
for  Vice  President  shall  resign  the  vice-presi- 
dential nomination  and  shall  be  the  official 
candidate  of  such  party  for  President.  In  the 
event  of  the  deaths  or  resignations  or  dis- 
qualifications of  the  official  candidates  of 
any  political  party  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  a  national  comnUttee  of  such  party 
shall  designate  such  candidates,  who  shall 
then  be  deemed  the  official  candidates  of 
such  party,  but  in  choosing  such  candidates 
the  vote  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  dele- 
gation from  each  State  having  one  vote.  A 
quoriun  for  such  purposes  shall  consist  of  a 
delegate  or  delegates  from  two- thirds  of  the 
several  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  States 
shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

"Sec.  9.  The  places  and  manner  of  holding 
any  such  primary  or  runoff  election  shall  be 
prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  legislature 
thereof:  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time 
by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations.  For 
purposes  of  this  article  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  be  considered  as  a  State,  and 
the  primary  election  shall  be  held  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  such  manner  as  the 
Congress  may  by  law  prescribe. 

"Sec.  10.  The  electoral  college  system  of 
electing  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  Is  hereby  abolished.  At  a 
time  determined  by  the  Congress  there  shall 
be  held  In  each  State  and  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  an  election  in  which  the  people 
thereof  shall  vote  for  President  and  for  Vice 
President.  In  such  election,  each  voter  shall 
cast  a  single  ballot  for  two  persons  who  shall 
have  been  nominated  as  official  candidates 
for  said  offices  as  provided  herein. 

"The  legislature  of  each  State  shall  pre- 
scribe the  places  and  manner  of  holding  such 
election  thereof  and  shall  Include  on  the  bal- 
lot the  names  of  all  pairs  of  persons  who  shall 
have  been  nominated  as  official  candidates 
for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  President, 
but  the  Congress  may  at  any  Ume  by  law 
make  or  alter  such  regulations.  The  voters  In 
each  SUte  shall  have  the  qualifications  req- 
uisite for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature,  but  nothing 
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m  thU  arUcle  shaU  prohibit  a  State  from 
adopUng  a  less  restrictive  residence  require- 
ment for  voUng  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent than  for  such  members  of  the  State 
legislature,  prohibit  the  Congress  from  adopt- 
mg  uniform  residence  and  age  requirements 
for  voting  in  such  election. 

"The  Congress  shaU  prescribe  the  quaUfica- 
tlons  for  voting  and  the  places  and  manner 
of  holding  such  elections  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

•Within  forty-five  days  after  the  election, 
or  at  such  time  as  the  Congress  may  direct, 
the  chief  executive  of  each  State  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  prepare,  sign,  cer- 
tify, and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  directed 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  a  list  of  all 
persons  for  whom  votes  were  cast  for  Presi- 
dent and  lor  Vice  President,  together  with 
the  number  of  votes  cast  for  each. 

"Sec.  11.  On  the  6th  day  of  January  fol- 
lowing the  election,  unless  the  Congress 
shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day  not 
earlier  than  the  4th  day  of  January  and  not 
later  than  the  10th  day  of  January,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, open  all  the  certificates,  and 
the  votes  shall  then  be  totaled.  The  persons 
Joined  as  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  shall  bs  declared  elected  President  and 
Vice  President,  respectively.  If  such  number 
be  a  plurality  amounting  to  at  least  40  per 
centum  of  tlie  total  number  of  votes  certi- 
fied. If  none  of  the  pairs  of  persons  Joined 
as  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  have  at  least  40  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  votes  certified,  then  Con- 
gress shall  provide  by  law,  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States,  for  a  runoff  election 
to  be  held  between  the  two  pairs  of  persons 
Joined  as  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  respectively,  who  received  the 
highest  number  of  votes  certified. 

"Sec.  12.  If.  at  the  time  fixed  for  the 
counting  of  the  certified  vote  totals  from 
the  respective  States,  the  presidential  can- 
didate who  would  have  been  entitled  to  elec- 
tion as  President  shall  have  died,  the  vice- 
presidential  candidate  entitled  to  election  as 
Vice  President  shall  be  declared  elected 
President. 

"The  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the 
case  of  the  death  of  both  the  persons  who. 
except  for  their  death,  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  become  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

"Sec  13.  The  Congress  may  provide  by  ap- 
propriate legislation  for  cases  In  which  two  or 
more  candidates  receive  an  equal  number  of 
votes  and  for  methods  of  determining  any 
dispute  or  controversy  that  may  arise  in  the 
counting  and  canvassing  of  the  votes  cast  in 
elections  held  In  accordance  with  sections 
2,  3.  4,  5.  6.  9.  10,  and  11  of  this  article. 

•Sec  14.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  thU  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation: Procided,  however,  That  this  article 
shall  be  Inoperative  unless  it  shall  have  been 
ratified  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion by  the  legislatures  of  three-fotu-ths  of 
the  states  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  the  submission  hereof  to  the  States  by 
the  Congress." 
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CONGRESSIONAL  REOROANIZA- 
TION 


THE  "PUEBLO":  HOW  LONG, 
MR.  PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 


or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtdav,  September  12.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
the  234th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    vnSCOKSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  12.  1968 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  are  anxious  for  this 
long  session  of  Congress  to  end.  In  our 
rush  to  adjourn,  however,  I  want  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  noting  that  two  of  the 
most  important  measures  to  be  intro- 
duced in  this  Congress— the  Election  Re- 
form Act  of  1968  and  the  Legislation  Re- 
organization Act  of  1967 — are  still  pend- 
ing m  the  House  Rules  Committee. 

The  Senate  passed  the  congressional 
reform  legislation  last  year.  The  House 
Administration  Committee  recommended 
the  "clean  elections"  bill  in  June.  Since 
that  time,  the  bills  in  the  House  have 
been  bottled  up  in  the  Rules  Committee. 
I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we  act  on 
both  measures  before  adjourning  this 
year.  If  we  do  not  act  now,  it  will  mean 
we  must  start  again  and  more  months 
will  pass  before  such  reforms  can  be 
considered  through  the  legislative 
process. 

The  strength  of  our  Government,  of 
our  federal  system  as  we  know  it  today. 
depends  on  the  strength  of  our  American 
system  of  elections  as  well  as  the  faith 
the  governed  hold  in  those  who  govern. 
Our  activity,  in  the  past,  in  the  future, 
and  now,  will  dictate  our  constituents' 
faith  in  our  ability  to  serve. 

It  is  primarily,  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise  to  vote  that 
American  citizens  participate  in  self- 
government.  It  Is  therefore,  vitally  Im- 
portant that  we,  as  their  duly  elected 
representatives  in  this  Congress,  keep  our 
constituents  informed  of  our  actions  and 
purposes  and  that  we  leave  no  doubt  in 
their  minds  as  to  the  purpose  of  any  ac- 
tions. 

The  Election  Reform  Act,  which  I  have 
Introduced  in  similar  form,  will  be  an 
important  step  toward  filling  a  glaring 
weakness  in  our  present  election  system. 
It  closes  the  holes  in  our  present  law,  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925.  It  will 
make  sweeping  changes  in  the  reporting 
by  candidates  of  expenditures  for  their 
campaign  and  the  contributions  they  re- 
ceive. In  effect,  it  will  create  a  reporting 
system  where  now  we  have  none. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1967  is  a  small  step  toward  modernizing 
Congress — a  step  toward  making  Con- 
gress more  responsive  to  our  changing 
world  and  giving  it  the  ability  to  keep  up 
with  an  ever-increasing  workload. 

The  bill  is  the  result  of  several  years 
of  hard  work,  beginning  in  1965  with  the 
creation  of  the  bipartisan  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress. 
The  committee's  recommendations  were 
unanimous  and  last  year  the  Senate  pass- 
ed the  bill  by  a  substantial  margin.  Since 
then  it  has  languished  In  the  House  Rules 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  are  talking  about 
in  both  of  these  measures  are  changes 
that  are  long  overdue.  These  are  changes 
that  will  make  Congress  more  responsive 
to  the  electorate,  establish  ethics  within 
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our  electoral  system,  and  better  equip 
Congress  to  meet  these  challenging  times. 
There  is  no  question  that  we  should  do 
all  we  can  to  see  that  both  bills  are  pass- 
ed before  Congress  adjourns.  I  support 
my  colleagues  in  their  effort  to  have 
action  taOcen  on  this  legislation. 


FRED  J.  BECKER  ANNOUNCES  RE- 
TIREMENT AS  EDITOR  OP  THE 
EVENING  INDEPENDENT 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  12.  1968 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  Fred  J.  Beck- 
er, one  of  the  most  distinguished  veter- 
ans of  Ohio  journalism,  has  retired 
after  55  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Evening 
Independent  at  Massillon. 

Fred  is  a  great  newspaperman.  He 
has  always  put  fairness  and  honesty 
above  all  other  considerations.  He  has 
always  recognized  the  responsibility  of 
the  newspaper  to  report  fully  on  local, 
State,  and  national  affairs  so  that  the 
people  are  informed  and  their  participa- 
tion is  encouraged.  He  has  made  his 
newspaper  interesting.  And  from  time  to 
time  he  has  fulfilled  with  distinction  the 
responsibility  of  investigating  and  ex- 
posing unsavory  activities  in  our  area. 
He  has  more  than  earned  the  pletisures 
of  retirement  and  I  wish  him  well  for 
many  yeans. 

Also.  I  wish  to  offer  congratulations 
and  good  wishes  to  Luther  Emery  who 
succeeds  to  the  position  of  editor  and  to 
Herb  Nolt  who  becomes  managing  edi- 
tor, both  responsible  and  extremely 
competent  newspapermen. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  include  with 
my  remarks  Mr.  Becker's  farewell  edi- 
torial and  the  Evening  Independent's 
news  coverage  of  the  retirement: 
Writes  "30"  to  56-Yea«  Newspaper  Career: 
Fred  J.  Becker  Akkounces  Retirement  as 
Editor  or  the  Evening  Independent 
Fred  J.  Becker  today  announced  his  re- 
signation   as    editor    and    retirement    as    a 
member  of  the  editorial  department  of  The 
Evening  Independent.  Both  resignation  and 
retirement  are  effective  today. 

Becker  has  been  a  member  of  this  news- 
paper's editorial  department  for  more  than 
55  years,  Joining  the  editorial  staff  In  June. 
1913,  soon  after  graduation  from  old  Massil- 
lon high  school,  then  located  where  Long- 
fellow Junior  high  school  now  stands. 

During  June,  July  and  August  of  1913, 
Becker  worked  for  The  Evemng  Indepen- 
dent on  Saturday  afternoons,  scoring  base- 
ball games  In  the  old  shop  league  which 
was  sponsored  by  this  newspaper.  On  other 
week  days  he  continued  work  with  the  for- 
mer Everhard  brick  yard  where  he  had 
worked  each  summer  while  attending  high 
school* 

Early  In  September,  Becker  Joined  the 
editorial  staff  as  a  regular  member,  covering 
sports,  the  city  haU,  police  headquarters, 
council  meetings  and  a  number  of  other  city 
offices,  not  then  located  in  the  city  hall,  and 
various  civic  organizations,  Includmg  the 
Massillon  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Massillon  at  that  time  was  experiencliig 
an  Industrial  and  business  boom,  the  largest 
being  the  Central  Alloy  Steel  Co.,  now  a 
part  of  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  which  brought 
a  decided  growth  In  Massillon  Industry  and 
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Rather  It  wlU  deal  with  tbe  retirement  of 
the  writer  who  has  been  editor  of  Tbe  Eve- 
ning Independent  for  more  than  33  years 
and  tbe  loyalty  and  dedication  of  all  those 
presently  employed  In  Its  dally  publication — 
from  top  management  on  down — and  partic- 
ularly with  members  of  the  editorial  staff 
who  share  and  dally  fulfill  the  reeponslbll- 
Ity  of  providing  tbe  readers  of  The  Bvening 
Independent  with  a  factual  account  of  to- 
day's happenings  through  well  written  news 
stories  and  ptcturee  on  all  news  fronts — local, 
state,  national  and  international. 

We  step  into  retirement  today  with  a  feel- 
ing of  relief — after  all  56  years  Is  a  long  time 
to  have  been  In  the  employment  of  one  orga- 
nization and  to  have  accepted  advancement 
and  its  additional  resi>onslbllity  as  it  came 
along — but  we  walk  into  tbe  future  facing 
something  else  we  find  extremely  difficult. 
Just  now.  to  name  or  define. 

All  we  will  say  Is  that  with  patience  we 
will  futjust  to  the  future,  we  hope,  and  per- 
haps find  that  retirement  will  offer  some- 
thing worthwhile  other  than  an  easy  chair 
and  television. 

It  will  be  a  relief  to  be  free  of  the  dally 
tensions  and  pressures  which  are  a  part  of 
each  day's  newspaper  and  at  the  end  of  some 
days  make  you  feel  as  if  you  had  been  put 
through  a  wringer. 

Through  our  56  years  with  The  Evening 
Independent  we  came  to  know  many  people 
In  all  walks  of  life — In  business.  Industry, 
public  office  and  politicians,  civic  and  spir- 
itual leaders  and  the  man  on  the  street  whose 
friendly  greeting  we  have  cherished  above 
aU. 

Many  of  tboee  we  have  known  through 
the  years  are  no  longer  with  us  but  their 
names  recall  fond  memories  and  it  was  their 
cooperation  and  willingness  to  help  that 
played  a  major  part  in  any  success  we  may 
have  enjoyed. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  friendly  coopera- 
tion in  tbe  early  days  of  our  newspaper  career 
we  might  have  been  tempted  to  look  else- 
where for  employment. 

And  this  cooperation  and  friendly  attitude 
toward  the  editorial  department  has  existed 
down  through  the  years  and  along  with  the 
dedicated  efl^orts  of  today's  editorial  staff 
have  provided  this  newspaper's  readers  wltb 
a  complete  coverage  of  each  day's  happen- 
ings. 

Fifty-five  years  ago  Tbe  Evening  Inde- 
pendent bad  five  people  on  Its  editorial  staff. 
Today  It  has  17  with  additional  help  being 
employed  during  tbe  sununer  vacation  sea- 
son. Likewise  all  otber  departments  of  tbe 
newspaper  have  grown  in  tbe  same  propor- 
tion. 

We  could  not  end  this  without  expressing 
our  thanks  to  all  in  tbe  organization,  from 
tbe  publisher  on  down,  for  their  constant  co- 
operation and  their  intense  desire  to  make 
each  day's  publication  a  better  newspaper 
than  the  one  the  day  before. 

And  again  we  dealra  to  p«7  tribute  to  mem- 
bera  of  tbe  editorial  staff  whoae  dedicated 
servica  has  played  a  major  role  in  making 
Tbe  Evening  Independent  the  outstanding 
type  of  famUy  newspaper  it  la  today  and  who 
will  continue  to  make  It  a  better  newspaper 
in  tbe  daya  to  come. 

It'a  been  hard,  tension-filled  work,  far  more 
so  than  many  outside  a  newspaper  realize, 
but  through  it  all  it's  been  a  lot  of  ftm  and 
bae  provided  a  daily  excitement  we  know  we 
are  going  to  miss. 

But  well  never  lose  our  interest  in  Tb.9 
Evening  Independent  and  will  look  forward 
to  it  each  day  to  keep  us  abreast  of  what  is 
going  on.  Once  you  have  oome  in  oontaot 
with  printer's  Ink,  they  say,  you'll  never  lose 
your  desire  for  reporting  or  editing. 

It  baa  been  a  rich  and  rewarding  experi- 
ence— not  rich  in  a  monetary  way — but  rich 
and  rewarding  in  tbe  mamorlee  of  the  people 
we  have  known  and  worked  with  and  the 
daily  excitement  of  watching  a  new  product 
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oome  off  the  presses  each  day,  something 
which  doesn't  happen  in  any  otber  business 
or  Industry  anywhere. 

The  one  thing  we  know  we  will  enjoy  as 
retirement  becomes  effective  Is  that  each 
night  upon  retiring  we  can  look  that  old 
alarm  clock  full  In  the  face  and  aay: 

"Brother,  no  longer  will  that  silence- 
shattering  alarm  waken  lU  at  6:30  am  five 
daya  a  week.  And  should  it  by  chance  do  so, 
your  final  resting  place  may  well  be  the  trash 
can." 

To  our  successor  we  extend  sincere  best 
wlstaee  and  to  tbe  members  of  the  editorial 
staff  and  all  others  In  tbe  newspaper's  orga- 
nization we  extend  "thanks"  for  your  loyal 
cooperation  and  may  your  futvu'e,  as  well  as 
that  of  Tbe  Bvening  Independent,  be  bright 
and  ever  moving  forward  to  greater  progress 
In  tbe  field  of  producing  and  publishing  a 
successful  and  well  accepted  newspaper. 


HELPING  THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP  pix>an>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTA11VES 

Thursday.  September  12.  1968 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced  a  bill  which  Is  designed  to 
help  with  one  of  our  most  troublesome 
problems — citizen  Involvement  in  the  ap- 
prehension of  criminals.  We  have  all  read 
reports  of  cases  where  bystanders  would 
not  come  to  the  aid  of  people  who  were 
being  robbed,  raped,  or  attacked  because 
they  did  not  want  to  become  involved. 
Probably  the  most  famous  of  these  cases 
was  the  Genovese  case.  On  March  13, 
1964,  38  men  and  women  in  the  Kew  Gar- 
dens section  of  New  York  City  watched 
from  their  apartment  windows  while  28- 
year-old  Kitty  Genovese  was  stabbed  to 
death — by  an  attacker  who  had  time  to 
leave  the  scene  and  return  to  finish  his 
murderous  assault — and  not  one  of  them 
even  called  the  police.  I  for  one  believe 
that  the  attitude  displayed  In  thU  case 
and  others  like  it  is  reprehensible  and 
may  very  well  acooimt  in  some  measure 
for  the  rapid  Increase  In  crime  in  our 
streets. 

It  Is  easy  to  see  why  crime  rises  when 
those  who  are  Intent  on  pillaging  and  ter- 
rorizing decent  citizens  believe  that  they 
can  carry  out  their  evil  activities  without 
interference  from  ordinary  citizens.  Still. 
while  the  papers  may  carry  reports  of 
such  incidents  as  the  Genovese  case, 
there  are  also  many  reports  of  people  who 
do  come  to  the  aid  of  their  fellow  citizens 
being  terrorized  by  hoodlums  and  gangs 
of  young  toughs.  New  York  City  gives  out 
many  medals  and  citations  each  year  to 
people  who  have  risked  bodily  harm  and 
In  many  cases  actually  sustained  injuries 
helping  In  the  capture  of  criminals.  In 
other  words  we  still  have  many  good 
Samaritans  among  us. 

Unfortunately,  society  all  too  often 
penalizes  rather  than  rewards  the  person 
who  has  the  physical  and  moral  courage 
to  actively  assist  his  fellow  citizen  who  is 
being  attacked  or  to  assist  in  the  capture 
of  a  person  who  has  committed  a  felony. 
In  some  places  he  may  even  be  sued 
either  by  the  victim  or  the  felon  if  his 
help  can  be  construed  to  have  abridged 
lights.  In  other  places,  on  the  other  hand, 
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he  may  receive  public  recognition  for  hl& 
good  deed. 

But  what  is  lacking  everywhere  is  a 
rational  approach  to  helping  the  good 
Samaritan  cope  with  the  expenses  which 
he  may  subsequently  incur  because  of  his 
courageous  and  unselfish  act.  One  of  the 
main  conclusions  from  a  sjrmposium  held 
in  Chicago  in  1965  on  the  subject  of  good 
and  bad  Samaritans  was  that  people  who 
do  incur  extra  expenses  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  actions  to  help  stop  a  felony  or 
to  assist  in  the  capture  of  a  person  who 
ha£  just  committed,  or  attempted  to  com- 
mit, a  felony  should  be  compensated  for 
those  expenses.  Unfortunately,  very  little 
has  been  done  to  carry  out  that  eminent- 
ly sensible  proposal.  No  one  can  com- 
pensate an  individual  for  the  pain  and 
suffering  which  his  injuries  produce  but 
certainly  there  should  not  be  added  the 
worry  and  concern  of  how  to  meet  large 
and  unexpected  medical  bills.  It  is  with- 
in our  power  to  help  with  the  latter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  available  to  us 
a  successful  and  readymade  program 
which  can  be  used  to  carry  out  to  a  large 
degree  the  recommendation  of  the  Chi- 
cago symposium.  The  bill  which  I  have 
introduced  today  would  provide  the  bene- 
fits of  the  medicare  program  to  meet  the 
medical  expenses  of  an  individual  who 
requires  medical  attention  for  the  treat- 
ment of  injuries  sustained  while  attempt- 
ing to  stop  a  felony  or  to  subdue  the  per- 
son or  persons  attempting  to  commit  a 
felony.  The  medicare  program,  since  it 
covers  a  wide  range  of  medical  benefits, 
from  hospitalization  to  doctors'  fees,  is 
very  well  suited  for  this  purpose.  And  the 
cost  to  the  program  would  be  so  inslgnifl- 
cant  that  no  change  in  the  financing  pro- 
\lsions  of  the  medicare  program  will  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
just  about  every  Member  of  this  body 
will  come  to  support  this  legislation  when 
they  see  how  simple  and  fair  it  Is.  If  we 
are  to  expect  more  active  citizen  par- 
ticipation in  the  law  enforcement  process 
we  must  make  certain  that  a  person  who 
does  show  the  moral  courage  and  concern 
for  his  fellow  citizen  by  becoming  direct- 
ly involved  in  the  prevention  of  a  felony 
should  at  the  very  least  be  assured  that 
his  action  will  not  leave  him  to  face  alone 
the  medical  bills  arising  from  any  in- 
juries he  may  sustain  during  his  cour- 
ageous act. 


THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OP 
INSTITUTIONS 


HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Thitndap,  September  12,  1968 

Mr.  BOLUNO.  BCr.  Speaker.  Dr.  John 
Gardner,  who  served  with  distinction  as 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  has  recently  written  a  wise 
and  perceptive  book  entitled  "No  Easy 
Victories."  One  chapter  is  mtitled  "The 
Life  and  Death  of  Institutions."  In  view 
of  the  present  state  of  procedural  disre- 
pair and  the  unwillingness  to  modernize 
the  congressional  structure  I  find  this 
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particular  chapter  valuable  in  its  obser- 
vations about  the  decay  of  institutions. 
It  follows: 

Chapteb  Vin.  Trx  Lux  AND  Death  or 

iNSTrrtmoNB 

Most  human  organizations  that  fall  short 
of  their  goals  do  so  not  because  of  stupidity 
or  faulty  doctrines,  but  because  of  Internal 
decay  and  rlgldlficatlon.  They  grow  stiff  in 
tbe  Joints.  They  get  In  a  rut.  They  go  to  seed. 

We  have  all  seen  young  organizations  that 
are  still  going  through  the  diseases  of  child- 
hood. And  we  have  all  seen  organizations  so 
far  gone  in  the  rigidities  of  age  that  they 
ought  to  be  pensioned  off  and  sent  to  Florida 
to  live  out  their  days. 

There  is  a  pleasantly  unpredictable  quality 
about  institutional  vitality.  One  can't  build  a 
great  Institution— a  great  university,  for 
example — as  one  would  put  together  a  pre- 
fabricated house:  knowing  tbe  Ingredients 
and  simply  arranging  for  their  assembly  at 
an  appropriate  time  and  place.  Nor  can  one 
repair  a  second-rate  or  dispirited  Institution 
the  way  one  might  repair  a  leaky  roof. 

In  the  perspective  of  decades  and  cen- 
turies. Institutional  greatness  is  a  transitory 
thing.  The  appearance  of  greatness  is  more 
enduring. 

Reputation  and  tradition  are  effective 
cosmetics  for  tbe  fading  institution. 

What  is  all  too  transitory  Is  that  fine 
moment  wben  an  institution  is  responding 
with  vigor  and  relevance  to  the  needs  of  its 
day,  when  its  morale  and  vitality  are  high, 
when  it  holds  Itself  to  unsparing  standards 
of  performance. 

Organizations  go  to  seed  when  tbe  people 
In  them  go  to  seed.  And  they  awaken  when 
the  people  awaken.  The  renewal  of  organiza- 
tions and  societies  starto  with  people. 

In  recent  years,  most  organizations  have 
come  to  recognize  that  their  continued  vital- 
ity depends  on  aggreeslve  recruitment  of 
talent.  But  tbe  still  untapped  source  of  hu- 
man vitality,  the  unmlned  lode  of  talent.  Is  in 
tboee  people  already  recruited  and  there- 
after neglected. 

Tbe  quickest  and  most  effective  road  to 
renewal  of  the  federal  service  is  the  mining 
of  that  untapped  reeource.  It  is  not  only  a 
means  of  tapping  luiused  talent  and  opening 
up  new  stores  of  vitality;  It  Is  a  solution  to 
the  old,  old  problem  of  developing  a  govern- 
ment service  that  Is  responsive  to  changing 
top  leadership.  Vital  people,  using  their  gifts 
to  tbe  full,  are  naturally  responsive.  People 
who  have  stopped  growing,  defeated  people, 
people  who  no  longer  have  confidence  In 
the  use  of  their  own  powers,  build  bastions 
of  procedure  between  themselves  and  any 
vital  leadership. 

We  like  to  think  that  Institutions  are 
shaped  according  to  the  best  vision  of  the 
beet  men  In  them,  and  sometimes  they  are. 
Let  me  put  that  more  positively:  history 
offers  many  persuasive  examples  of  Just  that 
consequence — able  and  vigorous  men  sharing 
a  vision  of  how  they  might  shape  their  future 
and  creating  Institutions  to  that  end.  But 
that  Is  not  tbe  only  way  that  institutions  get 
shaped.  Sometimes  they  are  simply  tbe  sum 
of  the  historical  accidents  that  have  hap- 
pened to  them.  Like  the  sand  dunes  In  the 
desert,  they  are  shaped  by  Influences  but  not 
by  ptirpoaee.  like  our  sprawling  and  ugly 
metropolitan  centers,  they  are  the  unintend- 
ed consequences  of  millions  of  fragmented 
purposes. 

At  least  In  some  measure  men  can  shape 
their  institutions  to  suit  their  purjxises,  pro- 
vided that  they  are  clear  as  to  what  tboee 
purposes  are,  and  provided  that  they  are  not 
too  gravely  afllicted  wltb  the  dlseasee  of 
which  institutions  die — among  them  com- 
placency, myopia,  an  unwillingness  to  choose. 
When  we  talk  about  revitalizing  a  society, 
we  tend  to  put  ezcIuslTe  emphasis  on  find- 
and  an  unwlUingnees  on  the  part  of  Indl- 
viduais  to  lend  themselves  to  any  worthy 
common  purpoee. 
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Ing  new  Ideas.  But  there  is  usually  no  short- 
age of  new  ideas;  the  problem  la  to  get  a 
bearing  for  them. 

Tbe  body  of  custom,  convention  and  "rep- 
utable" standards  exercises  such  an  oppres- 
sive effect  on  creative  minds  that  new  de- 
velopments In  a  field  often  originate  outside 
the  area  of  respectable  practice.  The  break 
with  traditional  art  was  not  fostered  within 
the  academy.  Jazz  did  not  spring  from  the 
boaom  of  tbe  respectable  music  world.  Tbe 
land-grant  colleges,  possibly  the  most  im- 
pressive Innovation  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can higher  education,  did  not  spring  from 
the  Inner  circle  of  higher  education  as  it 
then  existed.  Motels,  the  most  significant  de- 
velopment of  this  generation  in  Innkeeplng, 
were  at  first  regarded  with  scorn  by  repu- 
table hotel  people. 

Profeeslons  are  subject  to  the  same  dead- 
ening forces  that  afflict  all  other  human  in- 
stitutions: an  attachment  to  time-honored 
ways,  reverence  for  established  procedures,  a 
preoccupation  with  one's  own  vested  in- 
terests, and  an  excessively  narrow  definition 
of  what  Is  relevant  and  Important. 

Self-congratulaUon  should  be  taken  In 
small  doees.  It  la  hablt-formlng,  and  most 
human  Institutions  are  far  gone  In  addic- 
tion. 

Bfost  ailing  organizations  have  developed 
a  fimctlonal  bllndnees  to  their  own  defects. 
They  are  not  suffering  because  they  can't 
solve  their  problems  but  because  they  won't 
see  their  problems.  They  can  look  straight  at 
their  faults  and  rationalize  them  as  virtues 
or  necessltlee. 

I  would  lay  it  down  as  a  basic  principle 
of  human  organization  that  the  individuals 
who  hold  tbe  reins  of  power  in  any  enter- 
prise cannot  trust  themselves  to  be  ade- 
quately self-critical.  For  those  in  power  the 
danger  of  self-deception  Is  very  great,  the 
danger  of  falling  to  see  the  problems  or  re- 
fusing to  see  them  U  ever-present.  And  tbe 
only  protection  Is  to  create  an  atmosphere  in 
which  anyone  can  speak  up.  The  most  en- 
lightened top  executives  are  well  aware  of 
this.  But  I  don't  need  to  tell  tboee  readers 
who  are  below  tbe  loftiest  level  of  manage- 
ment that  even  with  enlightened  executlvee 
a  certain  amount  of  prudence  is  useful.  The 
Turks  have  a  proverb  that  says,  "T%e  man 
who  tells  tbe  truth  should  have  one  foot 
in  the  stirrup." 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  characteristic 
of  an  ever-renewing  system  Is  that  It  baa 
built-in  provisions  for  vigorous  criticism.  It 
protects  the  dissenter  and  the  nonconform- 
ist. It  knows  that  from  the  ranks  of  tbe 
critics  come  not  only  cranks  and  trouble- 
makers but  saviors  and  Innovators.  And  since 
the  spirit  that  welcomes  nonconfornUty  U 
fragUe,  tbe  ever-renewing  society  does  not 
depend  on  that  spirit  alone.  It  devises  ex- 
plicit legal  and  constitutional  arrangements 
to  protect  tbe  critic. 

Why  be  so  considerate  of  dissent  and 
criticlam?  To  answer  that  question  is  tc 
state  one  of  tbe  strongest  tenets  of  our  polit- 
ical pblloeophy.  We  do  not  expect  organiza- 
tions or  societies  to  be  above  criticism,  nor 
do  we  trust  the  men  who  run  them  to  be 
adequately  self-critical.  We  believe  that  even 
thoee  aspects  of  a  society  that  are  healthy 
today  may  deteriorate  tomorrow.  We  believe 
that  power  vrtelded  Justly  today  may  be 
wielded  corruptly  tomorrow. 

The  traditionalist  beUeves  that  foolishness 
frozen  into  custom  Is  preferable  to  foollsh- 
nees  fresh  off  the  vine.  And  In  some  respects 
he  Is  right. 

We  are  alvwiys  corrupting  the  old  symbols, 
drifting  away  from  the  old  truths.  Give  us 
a  clean,  clear,  fresh  Idea  or  Ideal  and  we  can 
guarantee,  within  one  generation,  to  render 
it  positively  moldy.  And  I  don't  mean  bealtb- 
glvlng  penicillin  mold.  I  mean  the  strictly 
nontberapeutlc,  nonnutritlve  mold  of  habit, 
apathy,  complacency  and  Up  service.  We 
smother  our  values  In  ritual  and  encrust 
become  meaningless. 
them  wltb  social  observances  which  rapidly 
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Most  nrc«n1— tlini  have  a  structure  tbat 


about  how  thlngi 
whether  they  are 


solve    problems    that    no 
must  have  aome  means  of 


was    designed    to 
longer  exist. 

An  organization 
combating  the  process  by  which  men  become 
prisoners  of  their  ;>rocedure8.  The  rule  book 
grows  fatter  as  th<  Ideas  grow  fewer.  Almost 
every  well-establls:  ked  organization  Is  a  coral 
reef  of  procedurei  that  were  laid  down  to 
achieve  some  lout  -forgotten  objective. 

As  a  society  bee  imes  more  concerned  with 
precedent  and  cus  om,  It  comes  to  care  more 
are  done  and  less  about 
done.  The  man  who  wins 
acclaim  Is  not  tne  one  who  "gets  things 
done"  but  the  oae  who  has  an  ingrained 
knowledge  of  the  rules  and  accepted  prac- 
tices. Whether  he  accomplishes  anything  is 
less  Important  tl  an  whether  he  conducts 
himself  In  an  "ai  proprlate"  manner. 

There  are  plent]  of  old  pros  who  use  their 
skill  and  experleni  e  to  block  progress  rather 
than  advance  It.  The  phrase  "vested  Inter- 
ests"  has  been  ai  loclated  with  Individuals 
or  organizations  <  t  wealth  and  power,  but 
the  vested  Interetts  of  workers  may  be  as 
strong  as  those  of  the  top  executives.  In  any 
society  many  eslabllsbed  ways  of  doing 
things  .%re  held  1 1  place  not  by  logic  nor 
even  bj  habit,  b  it  by  the  enormous  re- 
s'tralnfng  force  ol  vested  Interests.  In  an 
organization  cert  tin  things  remain  un- 
changed for  the  all  aple  reason  that  changing 
them  would  JeopaJdlze  the  rights,  privileges 
and  advantages  of  specific  Individuals — per- 
haps the  president  perhaps  the  maintenance 
men. 

The  vast,  leadei  weight  of  vested  Interest 
Is  everywhere — In  the  building  codes  that 
block  renewal  of  Jie  construction  Industry, 
In  the  featherbed  ling  rules  of  union  con- 
tracts. In  the  depirtmental  structure  of  our 
universities.  In  ths  military  services,  In  the 
functioning  of  Congress.  No  one  has  ever 
found  a  sure  wa; '  to  combat  such  vested 
Interests. 

Whenever  a  re  >rganlzatlon  Is  proposed, 
some  people  obJe<  t  because  they  have  be- 
come Inseparably  attached  to  old  arrange- 
ments. I  advise  against  all  such  attach- 
ments. Put  your  t  ilth  In  Ideas,  Ideals,  move- 
ments, goals.  Don' ;  put  your  faith  In  organi- 
zational forma.  £  uman  beings  are  forever 
building  the  cbuich  and  killing  the  creed. 
They  give  such  lo^  Ing  attention  to  organiza- 
tional forms  that  the  spirit  Is  Imprisoned. 

Every  society  must  for  Its  own  good  cele- 
brate the  qualities  It  values  most  highly  and 
ceremonially  reco  ^Ize  the  men  and  women 
who  embody  those  qualities. 

When  a  top  ex(  cutlve  Is  selecting  his  key 
associates,  there  ire  only  two  qualities  for 
which  he  should  be  willing  to  pay  almost 
any  price — taste  and  Judgment.  Almost  ev- 
erything else  can  pe  bought  by  the  yard. 

Everyone  wants  ;he  government  to  be  bold 
and  Imaginative  i  nd  Infallible— all  at  the 
same  time.  It  will  lever  happen. 

Is  the  federal  lovernment  bureaucratic? 
It  Is,  indeed  I  But  lo  are  business  firms,  uni- 
versities, the  mint  try  services,  state  and  lo- 
cal governments  b  nd  philanthropic  organi- 
zations. 

Is  the  federal  go  'ernment  In  danger  of  go- 
ing to  seed?  It  la  1 1  the  gravest  danger  I  But 
ao  are  all  other  organlzatlona,  large  and 
small.  I 

There  la  no  excuse  for  government  to  lose 
out  In  the  competition  for  talent.  It  has  a 
bullt-m  advantageiover  every  other  employ- 
er. The  cynics  w^uld  deny  this,  but  the 
truth  Is  that  talen  ed  people  are  attracted  to 
government  becaui  e  it  gives  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  render  ac  rvlce  to  the  entire  nation. 
They  come  with  t  tie  highest  motives.  They 
purpose  la  thwarted  or 
to  feel  trapped.  Oovem- 
ment  cannot  affofd  to  be  Inhospitable  to 
such  people. 

aa  Toynbe«  doea,  that  a 
society  needa  challenge.  It  la  true.  But  so- 
cieties differ  notab  ly  In  their  capacity  to  a«« 


leave   when   their 
when  they  begin 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  challenge  that  exlsta.  No  aodety  haa  ever 
ao  maatered  the  environment  and  ItaeU  that 
no  challenge  remained,  but  a  good  many 
have  gone  to  aleep  becauae  they  failed  to 
underatand  the  challenge  that  waa  undeni- 
ably there. 


SUBSIDY  HUNTING  SWOOPINQ 
EKDWN   ON   WASHINOTON 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHDSrrrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  12,  1968 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  1, 
the  House  of  Representatives  adopted  an 
amendment,  which  I  had  proposed,  to 
limit  the  total  farm  subsidy  payments  to 
a  maximum  of  $20,000  for  any  one  farmer 
or  farm  organization.  I  repeat  today 
what  I  had  stated  then  that,  "The  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  is  a  great  victory 
for  the  American  taxpayer,"  and  I  might 
add — to  the  small  farmer  whom  the  pro- 
gram was  originally  meant  to  assist. 

Until  my  amendment  becomes  law, 
these  programs  will  continue  to  operate 
in  almost  an  opposite  manner— providing 
substantial  benefits  to  large  farmers  and 
well-to-do  concerns. 

The  House  bill  has  gone  to  conference 
with  the  Senate  which  has  approved  a  4- 
year  extension  of  the  program  without 
any  restriction  on  the  payments.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  resist  any  efforts  to  pass 
the  bill  without  this  restricting  amend- 
ment. 

In  a  recent  article  from  the  Sunday 
New  York  Times,  September  8,  1968,  the 
entire  Federal  subsidy  program  was 
brought  under  attack,  demonstrating  the 
widespread  public  support  for  a  more 
equitable  and  effective  farm  subsidy  pro- 
gram. Most  significant  of  all,  the  article 
points  out  that  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  whose  1.75  million  mem- 
bers make  it  the  largest  group  of  its  kind 
in  the  Nation,  would  have  the  payments 
and,  because  in  their  opinion,  the  sub- 
sidies perpetuate  rural  poverty  by  serv- 
ing to  keep  uneconomic  farm  units  func- 
tioning. 

A  complete  text  of  the  article  follows: 

SUBsnrr   Hunters   Swoopnfo   Down   on 
Washington 

(By  H.  J.  Maldenberg) 

Washington. — ^A  lameduck  Administration 
la  still  capable  of  laying  golden  eggs. 

This  does  not  have  to  be  Impressed  upon 
the  hordes  of  Federal  subsidy  hunters  and 
other  favor  seekers  presently  gathering  In 
the  capital  to  redeem  old  campaign  pledges 
or  arrange  new  ones. 

Strong  In  the  traditional  belief  that  out- 
going Administrations  and  Congressea  are 
sitting  ducks  for  their  private  Interests,  they 
believe  Washington  la  the  place  to  be  today. 

The  halla  of  Oovernment  are  thick  with 
those  who  would  have  public  funds  go  In- 
creasingly to  a  dwindling  number  of  farm- 
ers, whether  the  recipients  want  them  or  not, 
and  many  don't. 

Pleaders  will  be  arguing  that  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  should  continue  to  be  elig- 
ible for  public  funds  at  2  per  cent  a  year  in- 
terest, while  private  utUltlea  pay  the  going 
money  market  rate  of  6  or  7  per  cent. 
PLBA  roa  LOW  ratx 

Shipbuilders,  shipping,  aviation  and  rail- 
way concema  and  a  multitude  of  other  In- 
terests wUl  preaa  for  further  aubaldlea  or  new 
"progranu." 
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And  lost  In  the  confusing  last  days  of  this 
Congress  and  Administration  will  be  the 
granting  of  many  new  subsidies  acd  favors 
whoae  coat  will  not  be  tabulated  for  years. 
This  la  because  many  of  the  figures  will  be 
burled  In  over-aU  budgets  of  Federal  agen- 
cies handling  the  specific  programs. 

What  Is  known  today  Is  the  cost  of  sub- 
sidies to  private  Industries  that  were  granted 
years  ago,  even  II  the  blurred  flgiues  are  often 
subject  to  a  debate. 

Economists  in  and  out  of  Oovernment  as 
well  as  Administration  offlcials  and  Congress- 
men describe  the  nation's  subsidy  programs 
as  a  bewildering  morass  of  legislation  piled 
layer  upon  layer  over  the  years. 

However,  the  realities  of  political  life  here 
precluded  those  interviewed  from  allowing 
their  names  to  be  mentioned. 

It  Is  estimated  that  direct  Federal  pay- 
ments subaldlea  to  private  Industry  total  96- 
billion  a  year,  and  rarely  show  any  Indica- 
tion of  declining.  The  figure  equals  the  cut 
In  Federal  spending  requested  recently  by 
President  Johnson  to  reduce  the  budget  def- 
icit of  $8-bUllon  to  tlO-bllUon  forecast  lor 
this  fiscal  year. 

cotton  and  sugaz 

Put  another  way,  the  $6-bllllon  In  sub- 
sidies payments  are  almost  four  times  the 
Federal  budget  for  the  anti-poverty  programs 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

Last  year,  for  example,  payments  to  cotton 
planters  alone  totaled  a935-inllllon,  compared 
with  the  antlpoverty  allocation  of  91.75-bil- 
llcn.  The  Oovernment  spent  more  than  $500- 
mllllon  to  keep  46,000  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducers' net  Income  at  $200  'nllUon — and  raw 
sugar  prices  three  times  the  world  level. 

Substantial  subsidy  payments  are  received 
by  tobacco  and  peanut  growers  as  well.  Over- 
all, agricultural  subsidies  cost  the  Govern- 
ment almost  $4-billlon  V  year  In  direct  pay- 
ments through  a  variety  of  schemes.  This  fig- 
ure does  not  include  money  spent  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  In  aiding  farmers  in 
many  other  ways. 

Oddly,  three  large  sectors  of  the  farm  in- 
diutry  do  not  receive  dire  :;  benefits  at  all. 
They  are  the  fruit,  vegetable  and  cattle 
raisers.  And  those  who  do  receive  the  pay- 
ments are  unhappy  with  the  subsidies.  The 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  whose 
1.76  mlUlon  members  make  It  the  largest 
group  of  Its  kind  In  the  nation,  would  have 
the  payments  end. 

The  Farm  Bureau  says  the  aubaldlea  per- 
petuate rural  poverty  by  serving  to  keep  un- 
economic farm  units  functioning.  The  pay- 
ments are  said  to  undermine  Initiative,  and 
Innovation  by  farmers  and  quality  of  crops, 
except  where  the  program's  incentive  en- 
courages the  production  of  unwanted  sur- 
pliuea  such  as  In  peanuts,  to  mention  Just 
one  often-crltlclzed  sector. 

Specifically,  the  Farm  Bureau's  ofiBcials 
Interviewed  here  recently  cited  the  sugar, 
cotton  and  tobacco  subsidy  programs  as 
"dead  losses,"  and  considered  the  other  agri- 
cultural payments  schemes  little  better. 

limited  BENEnTS 

A  Farm  Bureau  economist  observed,  "While 
antlpoverty  people  struggle  to  get  funds,  the 
Oovernment  spends  more  than  $500-miUlon 
a  year  to  help  a  handful  of  sugar  growers, 
most  of  them  large  operators  In  Hawaii  and 
Florida,  keep  their  raw  sugar  prices  above  6 
cents  a  pound.  Meantime,  many  foreign  lands 
receiving  United  States  aid  would  love  to  sell 
the  sugar  for  half  that  price.  The  world  sugar 
price,  by  the  way,  la  leas  than  2  cents  a 
pound." 

But  the  "handful"  of  sugar  producers  Is 
growing.  Beet  sugar,  which  Is  Indistinguish- 
able from  cane.  Is  now  grown  In  30  states.  A 
few  years  ago,  only  about  four  or  five  states 
had  beet  sugar  operations — and  that  was  be- 
fore synthetic  sweeteners  began  Increasing 
their  hold  on  the  market. 
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With  the  growth  of  beet  sugar  production 
around  the  nation  It  Is  considered  highly 
unlikely  that  the  sugar  subsidy  payments 
win  be  reduced  becauae  more  and  more  Con- 
gresaman  have  become  Interested  In  protect- 
ing their  local  producers. 

The  Farm  Bureau  maintains  that  the  cot- 
ton paymenta  were  atarted  to  aid  Southern 
farmow  with  woroout  aoll  to  earn  a  Uvlng. 
Today,  the  cotton  belt  has  shifted  to  Arizona 
and  California,  where  vast  irrigated  opera- 
tions produce  aa  much  aa  three  times  the 
bale-an-Rcre  raised  In  most  Southern  areas. 

aOXB  NOT  APPAZENT 

Incidentally,  not  all  aubaldlea  are  easily 
identifiable.  For  example,  southern  Cali- 
fornia cotton  operators  pay  about  $20  an 
acre  foot  for  water,  while  commercial  and 
other  property  owners  in  Loe  Angeles  pay 
$70  for  a  quantity  of  water  that  covers  one 
acre  to  the  depth  of  one  foot. 

One  economist  here  estimated  that  If  In- 
direct aubaldlea  auch  as  the  oil  depletion 
allowance,  tariff  protection  laws  and  the  like 
were  Included,  the  total  would  exceed  $8.5- 
bllllon  a  year. 

In  any  event,  farm  subsidies  are  but  one 
aspect  of  Federal  bounties  to  selected  in- 
dustries. 

The  nation's  airlines  receive  the  benefits 
of  the  $600-mllllon-a-year  Federal  air  traf- 
fic control  systems,  the  $1 -billion  spent  on 
commercial  airport  conatructlon  grants  and, 
in  some  cases,  direct  subsidies  to  feeder  llnea 
aflUiated  with  their  operations.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  commercial  aviation  receives  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  about  $7&0-mllllon  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration's  budget  of 
$800-mllllon  a  year. 

In  fact,  considerable  military  money  alda 
Industry  through  the  maintenance  of  inland 
waterwaya,  research  and  related  projecta  aa 
well  as  direct  purchaaea  of  bllllona  In  gooda 
and  services. 

Private  shipping  lines  receive  $200-mUllon 
a  year  in  direct  payn>enta,  and  domestic  ahlp- 
bullders  get  more  than  $lOO-mllllon.  Other 
beneflta  abound.  Foreign  ships  are  not  per- 
mitted to  carry  freight  between  United 
States  ports.  And  any  wage  Increases  awarded 
unionized  seamen  are  usually  converted  into 
higher  subsidies. 

Other  benefits  consist  of  having  the  bulk 
of  foreign-aid  shipments  go  in  domestic  bot- 
toms. Government  personnel  are  often  re- 
quired to  tise  private  ships  on  part  of  their 
travels. 

It  la  estimated  that  It  costs  American  tax- 
payers roughly  $7,000  a  year  to  support  each 
merchant  marine  Job. 

Almost  two  generations  ago,  the  Govern- 
ment formed  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration to  bring  power  to  areas  that 
private  utilities  deemed  uneconomic.  The 
R.E.A.  cooperatives  were  granted  the  right 
to  borrow  money — the  largest  cost  factor  for 
a  utUlty  Is  borrowed  funds — ^from  the  Gov- 
ernment at  2  per  cent  a  year. 

Today,  most  R.E.A.  co-ops  have  become 
wealthy  competitors  to  private  utUltles  and 
reportedly  have  liquid  assets  of  more  than 
$700-mUllon  in  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  other  Investments.  Private  utUltles 
pay  6  or  7  per  cent  for  money  in  today's 
market.  R.E.A.  co-ope  may  still  borrow  money 
for  which  the  Government  pays  its  creditors 
5  per  cent  or  more — at  2  per  cent. 

COST  ESTIMATKD 

The  coat  of  the  R.E.A.  program  Is  esti- 
mated at  between  $260-mUUon  and  $300- 
mUllon  a  year.  Including  Federal  costs  of  low- 
interest  loans.  Some  R.E.A.  co-ops  have  be- 
come partners  to  private  utilities,  often  wel- 
comed because  of  their  wealth  and  borrow- 
ing power. 

Government  and  private  economists  here 
are  hard  pressed  to  find  a  dollar  figure  of 
beneflta  to  industries  from  such  diverse 
Federal  works  aa  dredging  rlvera  to  aid  barge 
lines,  water  reaoureea  development  for  agrl- 
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culture  and  granta  for  research  to  private  In- 
duatry,  to  name  a  few  Items  In  the  budget. 

Defenders  of  Federal  direct  subsidies  are 
not  limited  to  grateful  Congreaamen.  Many 
economlata  beUeve  that  ending  aubaldlea  in 
agriculture  would  create  havoc;  that  the 
merchant  marine  and  shipbuilders  would  be 
out  of  bualnesa  overnight  and  unavailable 
In  case  of  national  emergencies. 

Although  few  seem  pleased  with  the  meth- 
ods of  applying  subaldlea,  the  Industries  re- 
ceiving them.  Including  the  strongest  ad- 
vocates of  free  enterprise,  doubt  whether  the 
present  systems  of  Institutionalized  Federal 
handouts  could  be  abandoned  without 
bringing  down  the  whole  economic  house. 
And  many  critics  of  subsidies  find  it  hard 
to  disagree.  What  the  critics  seek  Is  reform 
of  the  subsidies  system  to  make  It  conform 
to  market  conditions. 

The  same  reasoning  is  being  offered  in- 
creasingly by  Induatrlea  that  have  found  free 
enterprise  a  bit  taxing. 

BtnUICNa  AID  SOXTGHT 

Presently,  there  are  many  In  the  btUldlng 
oonstructlon  industry  who  believe  Federal 
Intereet-rate  subaldles  or  outright  grants  are 
needed  to  overcome  the  slowdown  in  home 
biiildlng  caused  by  the  high  coat  of  mortgage 
money. 

Washington  Is  fuU  of  cynics  who  believe 
commuter  railway  and  bus  lines  in  several 
large  cities  are  deliberately  ruining  their 
aervlces  preparatory  to  seeking  new  or  ex- 
panded subsldlee. 

The  Insurance  Industry,  the  only  major 
one  not  regulated  by  the  Government,  Is 
busily  dlscuaalng  various  approachee  to  Fed- 
eral aid  to  oope  with  loaaee  from  civil  dla- 
turbancea  mounting  highway  acddenta  and 
other  perils  they  underwrite. 

Here,  again,  many  believe  that  if  enough 
polidea  are  canceled  or  new  bualneaa  re- 
jected, the  Government  may  be  forced  to  de- 
vise some  form  of  reinsurance  compenaatton. 

The  list  of  thoae  aeeklng  new  or  expanded 
subsidise  appears  llmltleaa. 

But  despite  the  trend,  efforts  are  made  by 
Congreaa  from  time  to  time  to  slow  the  race 
to  the  Treasury 'a  trough.  There  la  a  bm  In 
Congreea  now  to  limit  subsidy  payments  to 
$20,000  a  year  for  each  claimant.  Its  psissage 
aeema  doubtful,  however,  In  thla  election 
year. 

This  does  not  mean  that  aU  Is  rosy  for  the 
Federal  money  seekers.  Quite  the  contrary. 
For  one  thing,  the  political  scene  is  far 
from  clear,  an  unsettling  situation  for  any 
lobbyist. 

Secondly,  money  la  tight  in  Waahlngton 
and  agents  of  Industry,  education  and  other 
Interests  must  keep  an  alert  eye  on  thoae  who 
would  reduce  their  share  of  the  pie  In  favor 
of  others. 

True,  they  can  depend  on  the  vast  army  at 
civil  servants  who  make  careers  here  by  ad- 
ministering subsidy  and  other  programs. 
They  are  considered  the  Implacable  foea  of 
anyone  who  would  terminate  even  the  most 
unheeded  or  unwanted  Federal  project. 

Finally,  the  capital  is  also  being  invested 
by  countless  numbers  seeking  any  financial 
help  they  can  get  for  their  communities, 
universities,  and  myriad  other  purposes. 

All  Congressmen  are  being  bowed  by  the 
preaeurea  of  conatltuents  seeking  funda  for 
achools,  urban  renewal  and  myriad  other 
purposes.  Often,  smaller  colleges,  for  exam- 
ple, that  do  not  maintain  agents  In  the  capi- 
tal lose  out  on  available  Federal  money.  This 
Is  because  many  programs  exist  unknown  to 
aU  but  a  handful  of  money  hunters. 

LIST   OOMPILKD 

To  bridge  this  Information  gap.  Repre- 
sentative William  V.  Roth,  Republican  of 
Delaware,  and  his  staff  recently  spent  eight 
months  compiling  an  admittedly  Incomplete 
list  of  Federal  subsidies  and  other  grants 
available  to  Indiutry,  nonprofit  Institutions 
and  Individuals. 
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His  findings  took  up  151  pages  of  fine  print 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  last  June  25. 
.  Furthermore,  Representative  Roth  has  in- 
troduced two  bUls  in  Congress,  which  have 
growing  bipartisan  support,  to  facilitate  the 
ferreting  out  of  Federal  money. 

One  bUl,  the  Program  Information  Act 
would  have  the  Government  "provide  full 
and  meaningful  reports  on  avaUable  funds," 
he  said  the  other  day.  "At  present,  schools, 
aoclal-work  agencies  and  others  back  home 
dont  know  what  they  are  missing  In  the 
way  of  existing  Federal  programs,  many  of 
which  were  paaaed  years  ago  and  forgotten, 
except  to  profeaalonal  money  searchers." 

The  other  measure  would  create  a  "Com- 
mlaalon  for  the  Improvement  of  Oovernment 
Management  and  Organization"  to  study, 
among  other  things,  the  relationship  between 
Federal  and  state  governments  to  better  utU- 
ize  pubUc  funda,  and  examine  the  effective^ 
neaa  of  exlatlng  paymenta  programs.  "We 
should  know,"  Representative  Both  said, 
"what  we  have  on  the  books  and  how  beat 
to  handle  it." 

At  present,  he  said,  moat  information  about 
theae  programs  cornea  from  the  agencies 
administering  them — and  "aU  have  a  vested 
Interest  In  keeping  the  programs  going  on 
and  on,  regardless  of  effectlveneaa." 

Commenting  on  farm  subsidies,  the  fresh- 
man Congreaaman  obaerved,  "Some  are  need- 
ed to  prevent  cbaoa.  Others  have  outgrown 
their  uaefulness,  and  all  should  be  modem- 
ized  regularly,  not  Just  passed  and  for- 
gotten." 

One  program  that  has  yet  to  be  discussed 
during  these  confusing  days  in  Waahlngton 
are  Bubsldles  for  enterprising  persona  Inter- 
ested in  growing  tea  and  coffee  In  hot  houses. 


EXPLODma   THE   MYTH   ABOUT 
AIRLINE  SAFETY 


HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OP  Nxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  12,  1968 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  plane 
accidents  and  near  accidents  point  up 
the  urgent  need  for  action — positive  ac- 
tion— in  dealing  with  this  pressing  prob- 
lem of  safety  in  the  air.  The  National 
Police  Gazette — ^November  issue — ^has  a 
very  interesting  article  which  I  recom- 
mend to  this  House  for  its  considera- 
tion: 

Exploding  the  Mtth  Abottt  Aulinx  Satett 
(By  Harvey  WUson) 

You  can  forget  all  those  airline  commer- 
cials that  talk  about  the  Inflight  movies,  the 
delicious  food,  the  free  drinks,  and  the  curvy 
stewardesses.  The  truth  la,  that  flying  today 
la  more  dangerous  than  ever.  And  Instead  of 
getting  better.  It's  getting  worse. 

Decrepit  rimways,  outmoded  airports,  new 
noise  abatement  regulations,  overloaded 
planea  and  the  fact  that  no  one  seems  to  be 
Intereated  In  safety  research  all  contribute 
to  the  fact  that  when  you  fly  today  you  are 
literally  taking  your  life  In  your  hands. 

ONE    HTTNDBED    AND    TEN    MILLION    PASSBNCEtS 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  told  the  Po- 
lice Gazette  that  our  domestic  airlines  alone 
carried  almost  110  mUUon  passengers  last 
year.  The  CAB  predicts  that  by  1975  three 
times  that  number  will  be  flying  every  year. 

What  that  meana  to  you  Is  that  It  wlU  be 
three  tlmea  aa  dangerous  to  board  a  plana 
then  aa  It  is  now,  unleaa  someone — ^the  gov- 
ernment, the  Industry  itself,  or  the  public— 
demanda  a  whole  new  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  safety  In  the  air. 
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To  snyon*  who's  tmr  Mt  wltb  oUmmy 
lumda  and  poandlni  hMrtttaroufb  •  roufb 
flUbt,  that  poMlbUlt  r  la  Unttylat. 

Alnady.  aUtlatlM  I  ftujto  prow  tha*  pao- 
pi*  who  fly  run  »  S<  par  cent  gnatv  rlak  or 
being  killed  than  tt  laa  who  drive. 

The  main  problen  la  money.  No  on*  w»nta 
to  spend  It.  ._^^ 

A  confidential  rep  >rt  dated  May  18*6.  prs- 
pared  for  tha  SenMU  Committee  on  Amnman- 
tlcal  and  Space  Stud  es.  aald  flatly: 

"Money  spent  by  the  govemmsnt  for  air- 
plane safety  reeearcl » la  very  small  oompared 
with  other  aspecta  >f  aeronautloal  reeearch 
«nd  development." 

Right  now,  only  10  per  cent  of  aU  Uie 
money  that  the  gov  mment  approprlatea  for 
aviation  goes  to  In  prove  safety  conditions 
either  In  the  air  or  oi  t  the  ground. 

Where  doea  the  oi  her  90  per  cent  go?  It  la 
mainly  used  to  subsldlae  private  airplane 
manufacturers  whc  are  concerned  mainly 
with  increaalng  th>  capacity  of  paaaanger 

planes. 

Bven  when  reseirch  experts  do  develop 
proven  safety  meas  m*  they  are  not  always 
used,  -me  Federal  ^vlation  Agency,  for  ex- 
ample, has  imown  i  or  years  how  to  Improve 
seats,  survival  equipment  and  evacuation 
procedures  which  ct  a  save  lives  and  mlnlmlae 
injuries. 

It  has  also  been  a  iraxe  for  a  long  tune  oi  a 
device  that  will  aU  but  eliminate  flres.  the 
nximber  one  cause  o:  airplane  deaths. 

But  none  of  theie  devices  has  been  In- 
stalled, largely  beci  use  the  FAA  doesnt  re- 
quire them.  Why?  <  >ne  high  ranking  agency 
member  told  the  PoHce  Oazette:  "Such 
measures  are  too  tipenslve." 

Think  about  that  the  next  time  you  fly. 

The  federal  govanment  Isn't  alone  In  Its 
UuUfference.  Local  j  ovemment,  which  builds 
and  operates  most  airports  Isnt  any  t)etter. 

■mat's  why  all  bw  a  few  major  flelds  In  this 
country  are  secotd  rate  and  hasaidoiu. 
Most  of  them  are  )utdated  before  they  are 
ever  completed,  th>  runways  too  short  for 
todays  big  Jets,  the  approach  patterns  a 
lethal  maze  that  r*  ult  in  bundreds  of  nearly 
missed  colllslona  tl  lat  the  pubUo  rarely  ever 
hears  about.  _  ,, 

A  survey  of  alrlne  pilots  by  the  PoHce 
Gazette  turned  up  these  airports  as  the  least 
favorite  In  the  Indv  itry : 

Norfolk  Va.,  Pettaacola.  Fla.,  New  Orleans, 
Cincinnati,  San  Dlebo,  Seattle.  San  Pranclsco, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  arid  both  of  New  York's  alr- 
porta.  La  Guardla  a  id  John  P.  Kennedy,  both 
of  which  have  a  Ion  t  and  tragic  hlrtory  of  air- 
line disasters  that  1  lave  taken  literally  thou- 
sands of  lives  over  t  le  years. 

KBASOKS  rOR  lAR 

the  pilots'  mistrust,  and 
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a  rate  of  speed  somewhere  aroxmd  aoo  mUee 
an  hour.  In  order  to  fulfill  noise  atetement 
prooeduiea  at  meet  airports,  the  plane  miut 
make  a  twenty  degree  turn  to  the  left  at  an 
altttude  of  only  800  feet 

At  that  height,  such  a  turn  must  be  done 
at  an  air  speed  very  close  to  the  speed  re- 
quired Just  to  keep  the  plane  In  the  air.  If 
the  plane  should  stall,  there  U  absolutely 
no  chance  of  recovery. 

As  If  that  weren't  bcid  enough,  the  pilot 
U  required  by  law  to  actuaUy  reduce  hU 
speed  to  out  the  noise  of  the  powerful  Jet 
engines,  regardless  of  the  chances  he  Is  tak- 
mg  with  the  lives  of  his  passengers  and  crew. 

TJimWCEtBAUr    IISKS 

While  the  FAA  insists  that  It  will  not  ap- 
prove noise  abatement  plans  that  affect  the 
safety  of  planes  and  passengers,  the  fact  U 
that  Ave  years  ago,  if  a  pilot  had  gone 
through  all  the  tricky  maneuvers  now  re- 
quired to  out  noise  he  would  have  risked 
falling  his  flight  check  and  loeing  hU  pUofs 

license.  ^_,. 

And,  In  case  you're  wondering  whether 
many  pUots,  to  avoid  the  hazardous  proce- 
dures of  noise  abatement,  simply  don't  bother 
to  cut  back  their  engines,  the  answer  is,  they 
don't.  They  can't  because  most  of  the  larger 
airports  have  elaborate  equijMnent  that  would 
disclose  Jtxst  such  a  maneuver. 

Most  pilots  agree  that  the  problem  of  noise, 
like  everything  else  about  modem  flying,  Is 
going  to  get  worse  before  It  gets  better.  With 
big,  new  Jets  that  can  carry  as  many  as  180  or 
more  passengers,  the  noise  Is  going  to  be  even 
louder.  

The  answer,  they  say,  lies  not  In  daredevil 
flying  but  in  sclentlflc  reeearch  that  coxUd 
And  a  way  to  muflle  the  roar  of  airplane 
engines. 

Another  solution  would  »)e  to  build  the 
airports  of  tomorrow  outside  of  the  residen- 
tial areas  where  moat  of  them  now  lie  and 
shuttle  passengers  by  rail  or  road  to  their 
destinations.  Longer?  Yes.  but  much  safer. 

Safer  not  only  because  of  the  noise  abate- 
ment solution,  but  also  because  the  airports 
themselves,  with  longer  runways  and  better 
approaches  with  the  obstacles  of  tall  build- 
ings. Industrial  smog  and  weather  all  re- 
moved, would  be  safer. 

But  long  range  planning  has  never  been 
a  strong  point  of  the  airlines  Industry,  which 
is  selUng  glamor,  not  safety,  to  Its  imsuspect- 
ing  customers. 

Take  the  problem  of  midair  colllslona.  Last 
year,  more  than  500  near  misses  were  re- 
ported by  pilots  though  the  figure  la  probably 
twice  that  since  many  are  afraid  to  risk 
their  reputations  by  reporting  a  near  colli- 
sion. 

If  all  600  near  misses  were  actual  collisions, 
involving  1,000  planes,  as  many  as  100,000 
passengers  and  crew  members  coiild  have 
died.  Nothing  has  been  done  about  avoid- 
ing this  hazard. 

Commercial  air  trafllc  in  this  coimtry  la 
controUed  from  the  ground,  with  airliners 
being  passed  from  one  ground  control  station 
to  another  as  they  cross  the  country. 

Depending  on  their  capabilities  as  planes 
and  their  destinations,  they  fly  at  different 
altitudes,  in  layers,  so  to  speak. 

Barely  do  they  come  within  2.000  vertical 
feet  of  each  other.  But  that  isn't  the  prob- 
lem. On  a  foggy  night  or  bad  weather,  air 
traffic  backs  up  over  any  major  airport  In  the 
country  so  that  often  It  Just  isn't  possible  to 
keep  them  that  far  apart. 

Most  of  the  near  misses  Involving  oom- 
merlcal  planes  occur  with  Just  such  trafllc. 

Again,  the  pilots  say,  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  require  anyone  who  owns  his 
own  plane  to  equip  It  with  electronic  col- 
lision warning  devices. 

Another  thing  they  want  Is  a  complete 
overhAul  of  filst'ng  flight  patterns  to  cope 
with  the  tremendous  volume  of  air  traffic. 
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So  far.  no  one  has  done  much  about  taking 
responsibUlty  for  such  a  step. 

Apparently,  in  the  long  run;  It's  cheater 
to  pay  Insurance  claims  and  go  on  selling 
glamor  Instead  of  safety  on  the  theory  that 
what  the  passenger  doesn't  know  won't  hurt 
him,  even  if  it  may  kill  him. 


SALUTE  TO  A  PINE  NEWS  DIRECTOR 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  RBPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  September  12,  196i 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
privilege  to  be  personally  acquainted 
with  the  news  director  of  one  of  Cleve- 
land's larger  radio  stations,  Bob  Camp- 
bell. His  excellent  news  reporting  has 
gained  for  the  station  national  recogni- 
tion, and  for  himself  great  respect  among 
his  fellow  newsman. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  chose  to 
comment  upon  his  ability,  and  I  com- 
mend the  article  which  appeared  in  the 
September  8  issue  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  as  follows: 
Involvement  in  News  Is  Ket  fob  WERE'S 
Bob  Campbell 
(By  Raymond  P.  Hart) 

What's  next  for  Bob  Campbell,  WERE  news 
director?  ^    ^     ^  ^^ 

That  U  a  logical  question  to  ask  about  the 
bass-voiced  radio  newsman  who  believes  in 
getting  Involved  In  the  news. 

In  fact,  helping  make  news — or  at  least 
helping  It  along— U  turning  into  hU  spe- 
cialty. 

The  majority  of  the  stories  he  has  covered, 
of  course,  occurred  without  his  helping  hand. 
But  he  was  right  In  the  middle  reporting  the 
action.  ^     . 

Campbell,  49,  brings  a  varied  show  business 
career  and  news  background  into  his  report- 
ing and  believes  "It  has  helped  to  produce  a 
better  news  show."  „„„„, 

His  regular  beat  Is  anchoring  WEREs 
"Info"  news  and  information  block  aired 
weekdays  from  4  to  7:30  p.m.  He's  made  quite 
an  impact  since  he  Joined  the  station  11 

months  ago. 

"I  like  to  believe  I'm  a  communicator 
rather  than  a  reporter,"  Campbell  stoted. 
"and  In  communicating  you  have  to  become 
Involved— when  there  Is  time  and  the  cir- 
cumstances permit  It. 

Campbell's  theory  have  paid  off  hand- 
somely for  WERE.  It  has  one  of  the  smaller 
news  staffs  among  the  large  Cleveland  radio 
stations,  but  does  a  fine  Job  of  presenting 
news — content  and  style-wise. 

Involvement  was  the  key  to  the  station's 
"Operation:  Pork  Chop"  last  April  In  which 
60  tons  of  pork  were  distributed  to  Cleveland 
welfare  recipients. 

The  involvement  started  when  Campoeu 
notice  a  three-line  news  wire  story  reveal- 
ing the  fact  that  the  National  Farmers  Orga- 
nlaatlon  wa«  threatening  to  bury  1,000  hogs 
unless  the  price  they  were  paid  for  pork  was 
raised. 

It  took  a  week  for  Campbell  to  arrange  w 
get  the  pork  dressed  and  packaged.  A  week 
later.  It  was  parceled  out  by  white  farmers  to 
persons  on  welfare,  mcluding  many  Negroes. 

"That  was  the  most  rewarding  story  m 
which  I  have  ever  been  Involved,  especially 
considering  It  came  to  a  fitting  climax  on 
the  day  after  E»r.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  was 
assassinated,"  Campbell  said. 

As  a  result  of  his  NFO  Involvement  Camp- 
bell has  been  asked  to  address  the  organlza- 
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lion's  annual  convention  In  Wapakoneta.  He 
wlU  do  so  on  Saturday. 

A  story  In  which  there  was  no  time  for 
p)«miaH  Involvement  but  hard  news  to  report 
was  the  police-shooting  Incident  In  Olen- 
vllle  In  July.         

Campbell  and  WERE  newsman  Bob  Bast- 
man  were  savoring  steaks  at  the  Campbells 
when  a  phone  call  alerted  them  of  the 
tragedy.  Tape  recorder  in  tow,  they  went  to 
the  scene. 

After  phoning  In  several  reports,  Campbell 
ducked  down  beside  a  police  car  when  oc- 
cupants of  a  moving  auto  were  blazing  away. 
A  bullet  evidently  bounced  off  the  hood  of 
the  shield  car  and  Bob's  forehead  was 
creased. 

Helped  into  a  nearby  alley,  he  was  pinned 
down  by  gunfire  tor  an  hour.  When  police 
permitted  him  to  emerge,  he  went  on  re- 
porting the  story,  giving  one  of  the  first 
accounts  of  what  actuaUy  was  believed  to 
have  triggered  the  incident. 

When  the  situation  had  cooled,  he  went 
to  a  ho^ltal  where  x-rays  showed  he  had 
suffered  a  "routine  fracture." 

Despite  the  wound,  Campbell  went  back  to 
ttie  station  to  air  more  local  reports,  then 
did  14  network  feeds  to  CBS  and  reports  to 
26  stations  in  the  U.S.,  Canada,  Puerto  Rico 
and  Bogata,  Colombia. 

He  went  67  hours  without  sleep. 

Campbell  Is  used  to  apperalng  before  the 
public.  In  one  way  or  another.  At  age  4,  be 
sang  and  played  violin  on  the  old  Keith 
vaudeville  circuit  In  New  York.  He  continued 
on  the  circuit  until  1930  when  he,  his  late 
father,  Les,  and  twin  brothers.  Dee  and 
Duane,  formed  a  quartet. 

They  sang  on  radio,  rec<M'ded  and  toured 
the  Midwest  until  1949  when  the  quartet  was 
disbanded. 

Bob  began  his  radio  careM-  In  1936  in 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  as  a  staff  announcer  and 
writer.  He  has  been  a  newsman,  announcer, 
producer,  disc  Jockey  and  general  manager 
In  the  ensuing  years  in  many  cities. 

"My  first  love  is  news,  although  for  quite 
a  while,  I  couldnt  seem  to  stay  In  that  field," 
he  said. 

His  radio  memories  Include  filling  In  for  the 
regular  announcer  on  a  man-ln-tbe-street 
program  In  South  Bend.  "I  asked  a  fellow 
how  he  liked  our  sponsor's  bread  and  he  told 
me — 'It  was  soggy.'  " 

Campbell  also  has  performed  on  television. 
He  was  the  first  person  employed  by 
WHIO-TV  In  Dayton,  his  hometown.  He  bad 
a  kiddle  show,  "but  I  never  could  make  It  as 
a  TV  cowboy  host  because  I  couldnt  master 
a  Texas  accent,"  be  said. 

He  went  on  to  become  the  first  executive 
director  of  the  Dayton  Educational  Television 
Foundation. 

Bob  and  his  wife.  Alberta,  reside  in  Cleve- 
land Heights.  Married  SB  years,  they  have  a 
married  son,  Doug,  31. 

"WERE  has  been  fortunate  In  obtaining 
the  talents  of  a  dedicated  and  Indepth  re- 
porter like  Bob,"  according  to  Harry  Dennis, 
station  manager.  "He  will  be  doing  even  more 
specialized  news  projects  in  the  near  future." 

Humorous  when  the  situation  calls  for  It, 
Campbell  also  Is  serious  at  the  appropriate 
time.  Concerning  coverage  by  the  news  media 

of  the  recent  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion in  Chicago,  he  said : 

"Many  of  the  newsmen  were  unwittingly 
guilty  of  taking  the  easy  way  of  reporting 
what  was  presented  to  them  by  those  who 
had  a  particular  axe  to  grind. 

"PerhapM  much  of  this  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  so  much  to  cover  over  such 
a  wide  area.  But  I  believe  that  Mayor  (Rich- 
ard) Daley  made  somewhat  more  than  a  small 
point  when  he  criticized  newsmen  for  telling 
part  of  the  story  rather  than  aU  of  the  story. 

"In  broadcasting,  time  Is  Important.  But 
there  are  times  when  I  would  rather  be  late 
and  accurate,  than  first  smd  biased." 
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POIilSH  HEROISM  REMEMBERED: 
285TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  RE- 
LIEF OF  VIENNA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  12,  iP&J-' 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
midst  of  the  fast-paced  national  and  in- 
ternational developments  of  the  pres- 
ent, it  is  all  too  easy  to  overlook  the 
monuments  of  the  past.  But,  in  the  wake 
of  the  free,  rising  in  Czechoslovakia,  there 
is  an  anniversary  of  specitd  relevance 
which  we  should  not  fail  to  observe. 

For,  285  years  ago  today,  another  peo- 
ple struck  a  blow  for  freedom  in  Eastern 
Europe  when  Jan  Sobieski,  one  of  Po- 
land's greatest  rulers,  led  an  army  of 
volunteers  to  the  relief  of  Vienna,  be- 
sieged by  a  savage  horde  of  over  200,000 
Turks,  Tartars,  and  Moslem  fanatics. 

At  the  head  of  the  Turkish  force  was 
Kara  Mustafa,  Grand  Vizier  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  His  magnificent  camp, 
strewn  with  booty,  lavish  quarters,  harem 
women,  and  the  corpses  of  Christian  vic- 
tims, sprawled  out  before  the  crumbling 
ramparts  of  Vienna. 

By  September,  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  the  walls  would  be  completely 
breached,  and  the  Janissaries,  striking 
force  of  the  Ottoman  Army,  would  pour 
into  the  beleaguered  city,  spreading 
death,  rapine,  and  arson. 

Emperor  Leopold  had  already  fled  his 
capital,  and  watched,  trembling,  from 
afar.  His  Austrian  Army  was  helpless  in 
the  face  of  the  Turks  and  retreated  be- 
fore them. 

The  fate  of  Vienna  seemed  to  be  sealed. 
And,  if  Vienna  had  fallen,  as  Voltaire 
observed,  nothing  would  have  stood  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  the  Rhine. 

Fortunately,  the  trying  times  had  pro- 
duced a  leader  equal  to  their  challenge. 
Jan  Sobieski,  the  elected  King  of  Po- 
land had  already  earned  his  reputation 
fighting  against  the  Turks  in  the 
Ukraine.  He  was  the  one  man  they 
feared. 

Now,  placing  the  Interest  of  Western 
civilization  above  his  personal  ambitions 
and  national  interests,  he  led  Europe's 
last  great  crusade. 

At  the  head  of  an  army  of  princes 
and  commoners  drawn  from  every  corner 
of  Europe,  Jan  Sobieski  marched  to  the 
relief  of  Vienna. 

Bavarians,  Saxons,  Frenchmen,  and 
Italians  joined  together  for  a  common 
purpose.  The  most  splendid  troops  of 
them  all  were  the  Polish  Winged  Hus- 
sars—last  of  the  great  armored  cavalry- 
men. 

When  the  relieving  army  streamed 
down  from  the  hills  of  Kahlenburg  to 
face  the  Turks,  it  was  the  Polish  Winged 
Hussars,  charging  in  glittering  forma- 
tion, who  led  the  attack  and  earned  the 
greatest  share  of  glory. 

The  Turks  were  routed.  The  city  was 
saved. 

To  the  tolling  of  church  bells,  the  gates 
of  Vienna  were  thrown  open  to  Jan  So- 
bieski, King  of  Poland. 

He  was  greeted  by  thousands  of  grate- 
ful citizens,  for  he  came,  not  as  a  con- 
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queror,  but  as  a  liberator.  History  Icnows 
few  such  examples. 

Nearly  three  centuries  have  passed 
since  September  12,  1683.  The  memory 
of  man  is  short,  and  his  gratitude  even 
more  so.  Before  100  years  had  passed, 
the  same  countries  Jan  Sobieski  had  led 
to  triumph  in  1683  had  turned  on  his 
native  Poland  and  torn  her  to  pieces. 

But  even  in  the  darkest  days  of  oc- 
cupation and  persecution,  under  the  heel 
of  Germans,  Austrians  or  Russians,  the 
Polish  people  have  kept  alive  the  spirit 
and  the  resolution  which  Jan  Sobieski 
personified. 

And  that  makes  this  anniversary 
worth  observing. 

It  is  also  ironic,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Soviet-imposed  Communist  dictators 
who  continue  to  misrule  Poland  and  de- 
prive its  people  of  fundamental  freedom 
participated  in  the  Soviet  military  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia.  The  participa- 
tion by  the  Polish  Communist  govern- 
ment is  in  complete  contradiction  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Polish  people  and  is  in 
direct  contrast  to  the  great  contribution 
of  King  Jan  Sobieski  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  Europe. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  ADDRESSES 
B'NAI  B'RITH 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

or   NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  12.  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Tues- 
day, President  Johnson  addressed  t^e 
125th  anniversary  meeting  of  B'nal 
B'rith,  here  in  Washington.  In  his  re- 
marks, the  President  discussed  the  seri- 
ous threats  to  world  peace  that  presenter 
exist  in  Eastern  Europe  and  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  President  reviewed  the  liistory  of 
conflict  that  has  surroxmded  the  State  of 
Israel  since  its  founding,  tmd  he  reaf- 
firmed America's  commitment  to  the 
principle  that  each  nation's  right  to  exist 
must  be  recognized  by  all  other  nations 
in  the  area. 

In  elaboration,  he  said: 

It  Is  clear,  however,  that  a  return  to  the 
situation  Of  June  4,  1967,  wUl  not  bring 
peace.  There  must  be  secure,  and  there  must 
be  recog^nized,  borders. 

In  summary,  the  President's  remarks 
were  thoughtful,  compassionate,  and  bal- 
£mced. 

Under  imanimous  consent  I  submit 
the  text  of  his  speech  for  Inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  of  the  Prbsidknt  at  tsx  ISSra  An- 

I4TVZBSART  MEETING  OF  B'KAI  B'RITH,  WASH- 
INGTON, D.C.,  Swnvstx.  10,  1968 

Dr.  Wexler,  my  delightful  friend  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  Allon,  Members  of  the  Dip- 
lomatic Corps,  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  Dls- 
tlngulshed  Members  of  the  Congress,  Rev- 
erend Clergy,  and  my  fellow  Americans : 

In  a  time  of  troubles,  I  am  glad  to  be  with 
those  who  have  known  trouble,  and  who  still 
treasure  the  spirit  of  man. 

The  proverb  says.  "A  friend  loveth  at  aU 
times  and  a  brother  is  bom  for  adversity." 

You  have  been  my  friends,  and  some  of  you 
have  been  like  brothers  to  me. 
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So  In  tbe  worda  o^  the  proverb,  ««  were 
bom  for  theae  tlmea. 

Adversity  Is  In  tb  i  air  that  W9  breathe. 
The  Unks  have  roU»  I  again  in  Kurope.  The 
vlnu  of  antl-Semltm  i  threatens  agBln  to  In- 
fect natlona  which  iliould  have  learned  Ita 
awful  leMona  a  genen  tlon  ago. 

The  road  to  peace  1 1  Southeast  Ada  U  long 
and  hard.  The  fires  c  r  unreasoning  hoattllty 
tonight  bum  In  the  1  Ilddle  Bast.  Oemocraoy 
In  our  own  country.  1 1r.  Prlnxe  Mlnlstar,  and 
elsewhere,  seems  to  b«  beset  by  the  extremists 
of  the  right  and  the  Is  t. 

In  such  a  time.  U  s  quite  fashionable  to 
despair  over  our  proi  pects.  To  some  people 
the  events  of  1988  f  rove  that  there  never 
can  be  a  peaceful  at  commodatlon  between 
nations,  or  between  races,  or.  Indeed,  be- 
tween generations. 

To  others,  the  solt  tlon  lies  In  a  radical 
change  of  policy.  Ksac  Uy  what  Is  never  quite 
said,  except  that  It  ]  ist  must  be  radical. 

I  can  assure  you  mj  friends  that  I  am  not 
in  the  least  complace  it  about  these  events. 
There  have  been  a  gn  at  many  charges,  com- 
plaints— columnists  a  id  commentators  have 
made  observations  am  1  laid  them  at  my  door 
during  these  past  flv«  years,  as  some  of  you 
have  observed.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
complacency  has  eve  *  been  among  any  of 
them. 

But  If  I  am  not  complacent,  neither  do  I 
despair.  For  I  believe  that  the  great  Ameri- 
can people  face  the  wlverslties  of  1908  far 
stronger,  far  wiser,  t  lan  any  people  before 
them.  Including  thi  Ir  fathers  and  their 
grandfathers. 

Their  strength  cones  from  an  economy 
that  has  provided  mi  ire  Jobs,  more  employ- 
ment, and  more  profl ;  than  any  economy  in 
human  history.  It  co  nes  also  from  a  moral 
conunltment  to  ellml  late  racism  and  Injus- 
tice, and  to  ellmlnal  e  it  from  the  face  of 
this  earth  that  we  llvi  on. 

Their  wisdom  com  »  from  the  experience 
of  three  decades  wli  Ich  have  taught  them 
that  appeasement — i  ,m>easement — does  not 
yield  peace;  that  tb  ly  cannot  be  secure  in 
this  country  if  there  is  not  security  in  other 
countries,  If  they,  in  their  cowardice  of  the 
moment,  turn  their  1  lacks  on  free  men:  and 
they  cannot  protect  t  lemselves  behind  a  wall 
of  affluence  from  the  tumiilt  of  a  world  that 
is  raging  with  want  ai  d  disease. 

This  knowledge,  wt  Ich  all  Americana  have 
gained  at  a  very  hei  vy  cost,  is  a  priceless 
asset  In  meeting  the  i  dverslttes  of  today  and, 
s\irely,  those  that  lie  i  bead. 

So  tonight  I  want  to  speak  to  you  as  I 
■poke  earlier  this  aft  imoon  In  Naur  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  about  the  (  uest  for  peace  speclfl- 
caUy,  about  oondlttcns  In  Eastern  Xurope 
and  the  Middle  K  ist  that  really  qiUte 
threaten  the  peace,  i  nd  also  what  I  believe 
must  be  done  to  chai  ige  those  oondlttona. 

The  Soviet  Invasloi  of  Czechoalorakla  ]uat 
a  few  days  ago  has  sat  back  tbe  course  of 
peace.  It  rejects  tbi  very  Idea  that  better 
understanding  and  i  oore  human  contacts — 
and  a  relaxation  of  tensions — can  lead  to 
more  peaceful  ways  of  coexistence  on  this 
small  and  yet  tbU  ▼•  7  dangeroiu  planet, 
'  We  hope — and  we  shall  strive — to  make 
this  setback  a  very  t  tmporary  one.  But  I  as- 
sure you  that  will  no  I  be  easy.  It  will  require 
calm  determination  <  n  the  part  of  us  and  on 
the  part  of  all  of  ov  r  allies.  It  will  also  re- 
quire the  considers  1  second  thoughts  of 
those  who  lead  the  E  ovlet  Union. 

These  men,  who  be  tr  with  us  the  terrifying 
ra^MnalbUlty  of  an  l  nmense  military  power, 
must  come  to  realise  Oiat  the  Ideals  of  peace- 
ful men  and  women  Bust  cannot  be  Hnaehed 
by  force.  They  must  <  ome  to  understand  that 


peac' 

dignity— offers  to  all 


E>n   respect  for  human 
people,  Including  their 
own  people,  the  ool^  real  hope  for  security 
In  the  world. 

Eastern    Europe    have 
i^se   of  Jewish   faith   for 


Some    leaders    of 
sought   to   indict   th' 


spreading  Ideas  of  fr<  edom  among  their  peo- 
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pie.  Well,  this  U  shocking,  not  only  because 
It  Is  a  very  thin  dUgulae  for  anti-Semitism, 
but  because  It  really  suggesu  that  freedom 
Is  the  cause  and  the  passion  of  Just  one 
people  alone. 

80  tonight  let  there  be  no  doubt  In  any- 
one%  mind  about  who  cares  for  freedom. 
Mankind  Itself  cares. 

We  have  worked  now  for  more  than  30 
years  not  only  to  protect  Western  Europe,  but 
to  try  to  promote  a  peaceful  understanding 
with  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  was  nearly  two  years  ago  that  I  pro- 
posed a  series  of  Eun^iean  inltlattves.  I  h(^)ed 
to  achieve  better  understanding  with  our 
allies.  I  hoped  to  have  more  and  freer  ex- 
changes with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe,  because  only  through  such  Improve- 
ment of  the  political  atmosphere,  as  I  stated 
then,  could  we  ever  truly  hope  for  peace  in 
Europe,  a  coming  together  of  Germany  and 
a  healing  of  the  deep  wounds  across  the 
entire  face  of  Europe. 

We  have  taken  in  this  country  a  series  of 
important  steps  In  that  direction.  Last  June 
I  proposed  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe  a  program  of  balanced 
and  mutual  force  reductions.  We  had  made 
somewhat  fflm1''^r  proposals  to  the  Soviet 
Union  alone  during  the  very  first  month  that 
I  occupied  the  Presidency. 

Our  offer  threatens  no  legitimate  interest 
of  any  stato.  It  rests  on  the  respect  for  the 
equal  rights  of  aU  states  to  their  territorial 
Integrity  and  to  their  political  independence. 
In  the  dlscuiw*""''  that  we  have  proposed 
for  the  reduction  of  tension  In  Europe,  no 
topic  whatever  would  be  barred  from  those 
discussions.  These  proposals  represent  the 
only  sound  approach  to  the  problems  of  peace 
and  security  in  Europe.  AU  of  these  proposals 
have  been  rebuffed  for  the  moment. 

The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  seem  to 
have  decided  that  a  movement  toward  a 
humane  version  of  communism  in  a  small, 
friendly  country  is  a  threat  to  their  security, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Czechs  remain  their 
ally  in  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

So  new  military  and  political  risks  have 
now  arisen  from  this  aggressive  act  which 
demand  ever  closer  cooperation  among  the 
Western  allies.  For  our  part,  I  made  It  un- 
mistakably clear  that  the  use  of  force,  and 
the  threat  of  force,  will  not  be  tolerated  In 
areas  of  oiir  common  responsibility  like 
Berlin,  because  the  use  of  force  generates 
fears  and  stimulates  passions  whose  conse- 
quences no  man  can  predict  or  control. 

As  I  said  the  other  day  In  Ban  Antonio, 
let  no  one  unleash  the  dogs  of  war.  Europe 
has  suffered  enough — enough  In  this  century. 
The  Soviet  Union  tonight  can  still  retiun 
to  the  only  road  that  really  can  lead  to  peace 
and  security  for  us  all.  That  Is  the  road  of 
reducing  tension,  of  enlarging  the  area  of 
understanding  and  agreement.  It  can  still 
change — If  not  undo — what  It  has  done  In 
Czechoslovakia.  It  can  stUl  act  there  and  can 
act  elsewhere  with  the  prudence  and  the 
confidence  which  characterize  the  conduct  of 
any  great  nation — because  It  is  never  too 
late  to  choose  the  path  of  reason. 

Every  man  of  sanity  will  hope  that  the 
Sovleto  will  act  now  before  some  new  tum 
of  evento  throws  the  world  back  to  the  grim 
confronUtlons  of  Mr.  Stalin's  time. 

Now  let  me  tum  to  the  Middle  East.  That  Is 
an  area  of  deep  national  Interest  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  to  all  of  our  people,  for  the 
safety  and  the  futiire  of  small  nations  are  not 
the  concern  of  one  group  of  dttaens  alone. 
To  you  tonight,  I  assure  you  they  concern 
all  Americans. 

Our  society  Is  illuminated  by  the  spiritual 
Inslghte  of  the  Hebrew  prophete,  America 
and  Israel  have  a  common  love  of  human 
freedom,  and  they  have  a  common  faith  In  a 
democratic  way  of  life. 

It  is  quite  natxiral  that  American  Jews 
should   feel   particularly  Involved   with   Is- 
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rael'B  destiny.  That  small  land  In  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  saw  the  birth  of  your  faith 
and  your  people  thousands  and  thousands  of 
years  ago.  Down  through  the  centuries, 
through  dl^Mfslon  and  through  very  griev- 
ous trials,  your  forefathers  dnng  to  tbelr 
Jewish  Identity  and  clung  to  their  ties  with 
the  land  of  Israel. 

As  the  prophet  Isaiah  foretold — "And  He 
shall  set  up  an  ensign  for  the  nations, 
and  He  shall  assemble  the  outoasto  of  Israel 
and  gather  together  the  dispersed  of  Judah 
from  all  the  four  comers  of  the  earth."  His- 
tory knows  no  more  moving  example  of  per- 
sistence against  the  cruelest  odds. 

But  conflict  has  surrounded  the  modern 
stete  of  Israel  since  ite  very  beginning.  It  Is 
now  more  than  a  year  that  has  passed  since 
the  6-day  war  between  Israel  and  Ite  neigh- 
bors— a  tragic  and  an  unnecessary  war  which 
we  tried  in  every  way  we  could  to  prevent. 
Tltat  war  was  the  third  roimd  of  major  hos- 
tilities In  the  Middle  East  since  the  United 
Nations  esteblUhed  Israel  Just  31  years  ago— 
the  third  round — and  It  Just  m\ist  be  the 
last  round. 

From  the  day  that  war  broke  out,  our 
policy,  the  policy  of  this  Oovemment,  has 
been  to  work  In  every  capital,  to  labor  in  the 
United  Nations,  to  convert  the  armistice  ar- 
rangemento  of  1949  into  a  stable  and  agreed 
regime  of  peace.  The  time  has  come  for  real 
peace  in  the  area — a  peace  of  Justice  and 
reconciliation,  not  a  cease  fire,  not  a  tempo- 
rary truce,  not  a  renewal  of  the  fragile 
armistice.  No  day  has  passed  since  then  with- 
out our  taking  active  steps  to  try  to  achieve 
this  end. 

The  atmosphere  of  fear  and  mutual  suspi- 
cion has  made  communication  between  the 
two  sides  extremely  dlfllc\ilt.  In  this  setting, 
the  plans  of  reasonable  men,  both  Arabs  and 
Israelis — have  been  fnistrated.  Despite  the 
patient  and  perceptive  efforta  of  Ambassador 
Jarring,  little  real  progress  towards  peace  has 
been  made. 

I  am  oonvlnoed  that  a  Just  and  a  dignified 
peace,  a  peace  fair  to  the  rightful  interests 
of  both  sides,  is  possible.  Without  It,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Middle  East  cannot  shape  their 
own  destlnlee,  because  outsiders  are  going  to 
exploit  their  rivalries,  and  their  energies  and 
abilities  will  be  diverted  to  warfare  instead  of 
welfare.  That  Just  should  not  hi4>pen. 

No  nation  that  has  been  part  of  the  tragic 
drama  of  these  past  20  years  Is  totelly  with- 
out blame.  Violence  and  counter- violence 
have  abaorbed  the  energy  of  all  the  parties. 
The  process  of  peace-making  cannot  be  fur- 
ther delayed  without  danger  and  without 
peril.  The  United  Nations  Security  Council 
resolution  of  last  November  laid  down  the 
principles  of  a  Just  and  a  lasting  peace. 

But  I  would  remind  the  world  tonight  that 
that  resolution  Is  not  self-executing.  It 
created  a  framework  within  which  men  of 
good  will  ought  to  be  able  to  arrive  at  a 
reasonable  settlement. 

For  Ite  part,  the  United  States  of  America 
has  fully  supported  the  efforte  of  the  United 
Nations  representative.  Ambassador  Jarring, 
and  we  shall  continue  to  do  so.  But  It  is  the 
parties  themselves  who  must  make  the  major 
effort  to  begin  seriously  this  much  needed 
peace-making  process. 

One  fact  is  sure:  The  process  of  peace- 
making will  not  begin  imtU  the  leaders  of  the 
Middle  East  b^n  exchanging  views  on  the 
hard  Issues  through  some  agreed  procedure 
which  could  permit  active  discussions  to  be 
pursued.  Otherwise  no  progress  toward  peace 
win  be  made. 

In  recent  weeks,  some  progreea  In  this  di- 
rection has  been  achieved.  So  tonight  I  appeal 
and  I  urge  the  leaders  of  the  (Middle  Bast  to 
try  to  maintain  and  to  accelerate  their  dia- 
logue. I  urge  them  to  put  their  views  out  on 
the  table,  to  begin  talking  the  substance  of 
peace. 

Many  channels  are  open.  How  the  talking 
Is  done  at  the  outset  U  not  very  Important 
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tonight.  But  we  Just  must  not  lose  whatever 
momentum  ezlste  for  peace.  And,  In  the  end, 
those  who  must  live  together  must,  in  the 
words  of  Isaiah,  leam  to  reason  together. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  reste  on 
the  principles  of  peace  that  I  outlined  on 
June  19,  1967.  That  statement  remains  the 
foundation  of  American  policy. 

First,  It  remains  crucial  that  each  nation's 
right  to  live  be  recognized.  Arab  governmente 
must  convince  Israel  and  the  world  conunu- 
nity  that  they  have  abandoned  the  idea  of 
destroying  Israel.  But  equally,  Israel  must 
persiutde  Ite  Arab  neighbors  and  the  world 
community  that  Israel  has  no  expansionist 
designs  on  their  territory. 

We  are  not  here  to  Judge  whose  fears  are 
right  or  whose  are  wrong.  Right  or  wrong, 
fear  is  the  first  obstacle  to  any  peace-making. 
Each  side  must  do  ite  share  to  overcome  it.  A 
major  step  in  this  direction  would  be  for  each 
party  to  Issue  promptly  a  clear,  unqualified 
public  assurance  that  It  Is  now  ready  to  com- 
mit Itself  to  recognize  the  right  of  each  of 
Ite  neighbors  to  national  life. 

Second,  the  political  Independence  and  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  of  all  the  states  In  the  area 
must  be  assured. 

We  are  not  the  ones  to  say  where  other 
nations  should  draw  lines  between  them  that 
will  assure  each  the  greatest  security.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  a  return  to  the  situation 
of  Jime  4,  1967,  will  not  bring  peace.  There 
must  be  secure,  and  there  must  be  recog- 
nized, borders. 

Some  such  lines  must  be  agreed  to  by  the 
neighbors  involved  as  part  of  the  transition 
Irom  armistice  to  peace. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  equally  clear 
that  boundaries  cannot  and  should  not  re- 
flect the  weight  of  conquest.  Each  change 
must  have  a  reason  which  each  side.  In 
honest  negotiation,  can  accept  as  a  part  of  a 
just  compromise. 

Third,  it  Is  more  certain  than  ever  that 
Jerusalem  Is  a  critical  issue  of  any  peace  set- 
tlement. No  one  wishes  to  see  the  Holy  City 
again  divided  by  barbed  wire  and  by  machine 
guns.  I  therefore  tonight  urge  an  appeal  to 
the  parties  to  stretoh  their  Imaginations  so 
that  their  Interesta  and  all  the  world's  inter- 
est in  Jerusalem,  can  be  taken  f\illy  Into  ac- 
count In  any  final  settlement. 

Fourth,  the  number  of  refugees  Is  still  in- 
creasing. The  June  war  added  some  200,000 
refugees  to  those  already  displaced  by  the 
1948  war.  They  face  a  bleak  prospect  as  the 
winter  approaches.  We  share  a  very  deep  con- 
cern for  these  refugees.  Their  plight  is  a 
symbol  in  the  minds  of  the  Arab  peoples.  In 
their  eyes,  it  Is  a  symbol  of  a  wrong  that 
must  be  made  right  before  20  years  of  war 
can  end.  And  that  fact  must  be  dealt  with 
in  reaching  a  condition  of  peace. 

All  nations  who  are  able,  Including  Israel 
and  her  Arab  neighbors,  should  participate 
directly  and  wholeheartedly  in  a  massive  pro- 
gram to  assure  these  people  a  better  and  a 
more  stable  future. 

Fifth,  maritime  rlghte  must  be  respected. 
Their  violation  led  to  war  in  1967.  Respect 
for  those  rtghta  Is  not  only  a  legal  conse- 
quence of  peace.  It  Is  a  symbolic  reoognltton 
that  all  nations  in  the  Middle  Bast  enjoy 
equal  treatment  before  the  law. 

And  no  enduring  peace  settlement  is  pos- 
sible tmtll  the  Sues  Canal  and  the  Stralta  of 
Tlran  are  open  to  the  ships  of  all  nations 
and  their  right  of  passage  Is  effectively  guar- 
anteed. 

Sixth,  the  arms  race  continues.  We  have 
exercised  restraint  while  recognizing  the 
legitimate  needs  of  friendly  governmente. 
But  we  have  no  intention  of  allowing  the 
balance  of  forces  In  the  area  to  ever  be- 
come an  incentive  for  war. 

We  continue  to  hope  that  our  reetralnt 
will  be  matohed  by  the  restraint  of  others, 
though  I  must  observe  that  has  been  lacking 
since  the  end  of  the  June  war. 
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We  have  proposed,  and  I  reiterate  again 
tonight,  the  urgent  need  now  tot  an  inter- 
national understanding  on  arms  limitation 
for  this  region  of  the  world. 

The  American  Interest  In  the  Middle  East 
is  definite.  Is  clear.  There  Jtist  m\ut  be  a  Just 
peace  in  that  region,  and  soon.  Time  is  not 
on  the  side  of  peace. 

Now.  my  friends,  I  know  that  these  two 
areas  of  the  world  are  of  very  great  concern  to 
you  as  they  are  to  me.  Many  of  you  have  roota 
In  Europe  from  which  you  or  your  forebearers 
came  in  order  to  enrich  the  quality  of  the  life 
here  in  America.  Most,  if  not  all  of  you,  have 
very  deep  ties  with  the  land  and  with  the 
people  of  Israel,  as  I  do.  for  my  Christian  faith 
sprang  ttam  yours. 

The  Bible  stories  are  woven  Into  my  child- 
hood memories  as  the  gallant  strtiggle  of 
modem  Jevra  to  be  free  of  persecution  Is  also 
woven  into  o\u  souls. 

I  think  it  is  tragic  that  In  our  time  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  BClddle  East  have  been  sub- 
jected to  military  aggression.  And  I  must 
speak  frankly.  Military  aggression.  And  that 
tragedy  Is  Just  as  real  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Southeast  Asia  Is  a  part  of  the  world  with 
which  few  Americana  have  any  family  ties. 
Most  of  you  have  none  there.  But  Ita  free- 
dom Is  as  dear  and  as  cherished  and  as  vital, 
not  only  to  America's  security,  but  to  the  200 
million  poor  humans  who  live  there  and  who 
do  not  believe  In  communist  conquest  any 
m(»-e  than  you  do. 

American  policy  there,  as  In  other  parte 
of  the  world,  has  been  to  resist  the  dark  tide 
of  violence  and  totalitarian  rvUe.  We  have 
tried  to  encourage  In  all  three  areas  the  rule 
of  reason,  of  forbearance,  because  we  be- 
lieve that  that  alone  can  provide  ultimately 
the  conditions  of  lasting  peace. 

We  have  acted  In  the  belief  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  harmless  aggression — no 
such  thing  as  harmless  aggression  anywhere, 
anytime — that  because  a  nation  was  small, 
and  thousands  of  miles  away.  It  did  not  make 
Ite  plight  any  less  urgent  or  any  less  de- 
manding of  American  concern. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  we  seek  a  world 
where  neighbors  are  at  each  other's  side 
and  not  at  each  other's  throat.  We  seek  no 
dominion  except  that  of  the  free.  Indepen- 
dent human  spirit,  and  we  want  to  help 
everybody  In  that  quest. 

In  such  a  world,  the  people  of  Eastern 
Europe  tonight,  the  people  of  little  Israel,  the 
people  of  her  Arab  neighbors,  the  people  of 
South  and  North  Vietnam,  the  people  of 
India.  Pakistan,  Africa  and  Latto  America 
can  live  without  fear,  and  so  can  we. 

In  a  time  of  adversity,  let  us  all  work  to 
secure  such  a  world — secure  It  bravely  and 
resolutely  with  compassion  for  those  who  are 
also  our  brothers  on  this  earth.  And,  my  dear 
friends,  let  us  work  with  otir  heads  Instead 
of  our  passions  and  our  emotions. 

Let  us  work  with  otir  sense  of  Justice,  In- 
stead of  our  sense  of  bigotry. 

And  after  5,000  years  or  more,  I  believe 
most  of  you  here  know  wtiat  I  mean. 

May  It  be  said  of  each  of  us.  In  the  ancient 
Hebrew  words:  "How  beautiful  upon  the 
mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth 
good  tidings,  that  proclalmeth  peace,  that 
publishes  salvation." 

Ood  be  with  you.  Thank  you. 


AID  FOR  RETIRED  FEDERAL 
EMFIOYEBS 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  TLoaiOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  September  12.  1968 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
19.  1968.  Mr.  Thomas  O.  Walters,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
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tired  Civil  Employees,  addressed  the  plat- 
form committee  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  and  spoke  of  the  need 
to  qualify  more  than  611,000  former 
Federal  employees  or  their  survivors  for 
welfare,  medical  aid,  and  surpliis  com-^ 
modities. 

Mr.  Walters  told  the  platform  commit- 
tee that  this  staggerliig  number  of  re- 
tired Federal  employees  and  survivors, 
which  represents  more  than  75  percent  of 
the  800,000  annuitants  under  the  civil 
service  retirement  system,  now  live  be- 
low the  accepted  poverty  hicome  level  of 
$3,000  a  year. 

Even  more  distressing  is  the  knowledge 
that  some  279,000  aimuitants  receive  a 
monthly  income  of  less  than  $100. 

Statistics  such  as  these  can  never  ade- 
quately express  the  hardship  of  even  one 
individual  who  strives  to  make  ends  meet 
on  a  limited  income.  This  is  why  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  19332  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress and  will  reintroduce  the  bill  in  the 
next  session  if  necessary  to  guarantee  a 
minimum  income  of  $100  a  month  to 
every  person  over  the  sige  of  62. 

So  that  my  House  colleagues  will  have 
full  knowledge  of  the  economic  plight 
faced  dally  by  so  many  thousands  of  per- 
sons who  gave  their  working  years  to 
Federal  service,  I  include  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Walters  to  the  plat- 
form committee  in  full  as  part  of  the 
Record: 
Statement  of  Thomas  O.  Walters,  Pxesi- 

DENT,      NaTIOKAI,     ASSOCIATION      OF      RXmUD 

Crvn,    Empioyess,    Before    tke    Platform 

Commtttee  of  the  Democratic  National 

Convention,    Washington,    D.C,    August 

19,  1968 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee : 

My  name  Is  Thomas  O.  Walters,  President 
of  the  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  an  organization  with  over  134,000 
members  representing  the  Interesta  of  more 
than  800,000  annuitante  under  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  System,  as  retired  Fed- 
eral employes  or  survivors  of  deceased  em- 
ployees and  retirees.  While  we  are  primarily 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  those  re- 
ceiving civil  service  retirement  annuities, 
we  also  take  particular  Interest  in  the  prob- 
lems, welfare  and  status  of  all  the  aged  and 
aging  in  our  Nation. 

Thanks  to  the  progress  of  medical  science, 
people  are  living  longer  now  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  the  percentage  of  persons  over  66 
years  of  age  has  grown  to  almost  10  percent 
of  the  population  of  our  country.  By  now, 
it  Is  probable  that  the  total  number  of  older 
Americans  (over  65  years  of  age)  has  passed 
20  million. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  these  peo- 
ple have  basic  living  problems.  Many  of 
them  must  live  on  meager  Incomes,  far  less 
than  the  yearly  minimum  of  $3,000  per 
couple  believed  to  be  necessary  to  escape 
p>overty.  Although  Medicare  provisions  have 
aided  in  the  solution  of  health  problems, 
many  of  them  still  lack  the  means  to  secure 
medical  care  necessary  to  prolong  life.  Many 
of  them  have  Inadequate  housing. 

Our  association  Is  Interested  In  every  pro- 
posal to  help  these  older  Americans.  We  be- 
lieve that  those  who  served  so  well  should 
now  have  the  means  to  live  in  comfort  and 
security  and  that  medical  aid  should  be  pro- 
vided when  it  is  necessary.  We  cannot  pay 
our  debt  to  them  but  we  should  do  some- 
thing for  these  people  in  need. 

Our  members  are  retired  Federal  em- 
ployees and  survivors  with  the  same  prob- 
lems as  other  older  Americans.  Of  an  ap- 
prozlmate  BOO.OOO  retired  dvU  employees  and 
their    survlvots,    some    270,000    receive    a 
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monthly  annuity  of  laM 
r«o«lT«  less  tban  $aoo 
poverty    level   Income 


than  $100  and  018,000 
per  montb.  Uelnc  a 
of   18.000   per   year, 


011.000  plus  former  P^eral  employeee  and 
tbelr  iiirvlvore   are  now   living  In  poverty, 
with  230,000  of  them  t  avlng  yearly  annuity 
Inoomea  of  over  98,000. 
Although    the    Med  care    provision*    are 


helpful   to  many  olde 


Amerloans,    not   all 


FMleral  retirees  and  heir  dependents  are 
eligible  for  fuU  Medloa  re  coverage,  an  omis- 
sion In  the  Medicare  Law  which  we  feel 
Is  unjust.  I 

Some  of  our  membei  i  retired  a  number  of 
years  ago  when  salar  es  were  much  lower 
and  the  retirement  foitnula  was  less  favor- 
able. Although  their  meager  annuities  have 
been  supplemented  by  occasional  Increases, 
a  majority  of  these  ma  easee  have  been  based 
on.  and  aided  only  In,  meeting  the  contin- 
ually rising  cost-of-U\  Ing.  Recent  increases 
for  persons  covered  by  Social  Security,  BaU- 
road  Retirement,  and  ^  Ith  minimum  annuity 
Increaaer  for  those  uider  Social  Seciirlty, 
have  not  been  extend  id  to  persons  covered 
under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System. 

The  1967  Comparal  Ulty  Pay  Law  recog- 
nized the  need  for  lederal  salaries  to  be 
comparable  with  thosi  In  private  industry, 
but  It  did.  aot  extend  in  Increase  to  Federal 
retirees.  At- Abe  preset  t  time,  with  the  aid 
of  Social  Security.  m«  ay  private  industries 
tire  more  liberal  In  f  rovldlng  benefits  for 
their  former  employee  i  than  our  own  Gov- 
ernment. 

Thoiuands  of  our  Federal  retirees  who 
were  predeceased  by  tl  elr  spouse  must  con- 
tinue to  take  a  reduot  on  In  their  annultlee. 
and  if  they  remarry  th  >lr  second  q>ouse  can- 
not be  named  as  a  su  vlvor  annuitant.  Also 
many  retirees  and  survivors  are  penalized 
by  reductions  in  ther  annuities  and  ex- 
cluded from  Uberallzli  g  benefits  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Uberallaid  benefits  go  only  to 
employees  retiring  after  the  date  of  the 
amendment's  enactmei  it. 

Federal  Income  tax  exemptions  are  more 
liberal  for  Social  Secu  rlty  and  Ralhroad  Re- 
tirement beneficiaries  than  for  Civil  Service 
annuitants.  These  ar(  all  examples  of  In- 
equities existing  agalist  former  employees 
of  our  Federal  Oovem  ment.  These  men  and 
women  have  given  tbslr  loyal  and  devoted 
service  as  Civil  Servai  ts  and  we  think  that 
the  United  States  shou  td  set  an  example  with 
respect  to  treatment  ( f  the  older  Americans 
who  grew  old  in  the  service  of  our  great 
Government. 

We  urge  this  panel  md  the  Committee  to 
recommend,  and  the  (  onventlon  to  adopt,  a 
declaration  in  the  1  i68  Democratic  plat- 
form, basically  as  foil  >ws : 

"As  an  example  to  all  employers,  public 
and  private,  that  It  la  tot  only  wise  but  Just, 
to  provide  comfort  an<  I  security  in  their  de- 
clining years  to  thosi  who  have  rendered 
dedicated  service  dur  ng  their  careers,  we 
favor  a  retirement  syst  im  for  Federal  civilian 
employees  and  depend(  nts  under  which  ben- 
efits are  adequate  and  ire  equalized  as  nearly 
as  practicable  for  all  t  eneficlarlee.  according 
to  the  length  and  chiracter  of  service  ren- 
dered: and  In  keepln;  with  today's  living 
standards,  those  retlri  ee  receiving  total  In- 
comes of  less  than  $3  000  per  year  be  made 
eligible  for  welfare,  m  KUcal  aid  and  surpliu 
commodities  as  other  Utlsens  In  similar  cir- 
cumstances." 


XJNITED  STATES!  FAVORS  RUSSIA 
OVER  RHODESIIa  FOR  ORE  PUR- 
CHASES 


HON.  JOHN 


- 


or 


Mr.  ASHBROOK. 


ASHBROOK 


>IUO 

IN  THX  HOUSK  OP  EUEPRE8ENTATIVI8 
Thursday,  Sep  «mber  12,  196$ 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 


credible foreign  pdU  yy  determinations  of 
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this  administration  were  projected  in 
sharp  fociis  In  a  recent  news  item  in  the 
Des  Mohies  Tribune.  It  begins: 

Despite  n.S.  feelings  over  the  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia,  the  Soviet  Union  continues 
to  supplant  Rhodesia  as  the  major  source  of 
strategic  chromlte  ore,  vital  to  American 
space  and  mlllUry  programs. 

Reporter  Edward  J.  Michelson  then  ex- 
plains that  although  there  are  only  two 
sources  of  high  grade  chromlte  ore  In 
the  world,  we  purchase  from  the  Soviets 
rather  than  the  Rhodesians. 

We  are  appalled  at  the  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  watch  as  thousands 
flee  their  homeland.  Yet,  we  Impose 
sanctions  against  a  nation — Rhodesia — 
where  each  year  thousands  of  Africans 
immigrate  to  find  Jobs  and  a  better  life. 

We  trade,  and  purchase  chromlte. 
from  the  U5.S.R.  while  they  and  their 
satellites  supply  nearly  all  of  the  mate- 
rials of  war  for  fellow  Communists  in 
Vietnam.  Yet,  we  literally  force  revolu- 
tion against  a  stanchly  anti-Communist 
nation  who  has  offered  to  help  our  fight 
for  the  self-determination  of  Vietnam. 

We  purchase  from  the  state-owned 
mines  of  the  Soviet  Union;  yet.  we  will 
not  support  a  100-percent  American- 
owned  mtning  operation  in  Rhodesia, 
even  though  it  is  of  one  of  only  two  areas 
in  the  world  that  produces  what  Is  to  us 
an  essential  product. 

This  can  only  be  incredible.  Yet,  this 
administration,  for  either  imknown  or 
certainly  unsubstantiated  reasons,  con- 
tinues to  foist  these  policies  onto  the 
American  people. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
A  MATxauL  VrrAL  to  Spacs  Peookam  :  Unitd 

States  Favobs  RtrasiA  Ovkb  RHODxaXA  fob 

Oax  PtracHASB 

(By  Edward  J.  Michelson) 

Wabhington,  D.C— Deslte  XT.S.  feelings 
over  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  So- 
viet UiUon  continues  to  supplant  Rhodesia 
as  the  major  source  of  strategic  chromlte  ore, 
vital  to  American  space  and  military  pro- 
grams. 

Rhodesia  and  the  UJBBJt.  are  the  only 
sourcee  of  high-grade  chrome  ore  in  the 
world. 

On  Jan.  6,  1067,  President  Johnson  Issued 
an  executive  order  backing  up  the  United 
Nations'  sanctions  against  Prime  Minister  Ian 
Smith's  white-ruled  government  in  Rhodesia. 

Chromlte  ore  is  not  mined  In  the  United 
States.  Current  stockpUe  inventories  are  said 
to  be  enough  for  only  six  months,  although 
strategic  requirements  call  for  a  80-mont& 
supply. 

The  reUance  of  the  XTnlted  States  largely  on 
Imports  from  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  re- 
peatedly denounced  In  Congress,  mainly  by 
conservatives.  Including  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond  (Rep.,  8.0.)  and  Representative 
John  R.  Rarlck  (Dem..  La.)  but  a  good  many 
othw  lawmakers  are  aware  of  the  trade,  and 
are  displeased. 

PAIXASIUIC 

The  U.S.S11.  also  has  been  a  substantial 
shipper  of  palladium,  a  metal  In  the  plati- 
num family,  and  of  titanium,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  construction  of  supersonic  aircraft 
because  of  Its  tremendous  strength  and  very 
light  weight. 

One  of  the  ""'"'"g  firms  producing  chro- 
mlte ore  In  Rhodesia  is  100  per  cent  Amer- 
ican owned.  Foote  Mineral  Co.  In  recent 
weeks  It  has  been  seeking  authority  to  ship 
40,000  tons  a  year  to  the  United  States,  for 
use  by  prooeasors  in  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 

Souroee  on  Capitol  Hill  say  the  request  has 
bean  denied. 
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ssxxa  to  china 

Rhodeala  reportedly  has  been  selling  chro- 
mlte to  Communist  China  and  other  markets 
not  affected  by  UJi.  sanctions.  The  sanctions 
include  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Se- 
curity Coimcll  on  May  29,  asking  all  nations 
to  halt  exports  to  and  imports  from  Rho- 
desia, bar  Investments  In  that  country,  and 
halt  international  alrUne  services  to  Salis- 
bury, the  capital. 

The  "Economist"  of  London  reports  that 
the  Ian  Smith  government  Is  "going  strong" 
despite  the  sanctions  following  Rhodesia's 
imllateral  declaration  of  Independence  from 
Britain  on  Nov.  11.  lOSS.  and  the  Security 
CounoU  resolution  this  year. 

The  "Economist"  says  Rhodesia's  gross 
national  product  rose  by  8.6  per  cent  last 
year,  and  the  mining  industry  Increased 
production  by  800,000  Rhodesian  pounds. 
Output  of  manufacturing  industries  in- 
creased by  6.6  per  cent. 


HALABY   OP   PAN   AMERICAN   SEES 
HAWAn    IN    A    "WESTERN    LEAD 
ERSHIP"  ROLE  IN  ASIA 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAwan 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  12.  1968 

Mr.  JiiATSUNAOA.  Mr,  Siieaker,  Na- 
Jeeb  Halaby,  president  of  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  delivered  a  most  pro- 
vocative speech  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau  in  Hono- 
lulu last  wedc. 

The  former  FAA  Administrator 
touched  on  many  wide-ranging  topics  In 
his  presentation,  and  voiced  particular 
concern  over  a  "drift  backward"  Into 
isolation  by  this  Nation.  He  challenged 
a  new  Western  leadership  in  the  foreign 
relations  of  our  Nation,  and  stressed 
Hawaii's  role  in  shaping  American  pol- 
icy in  Asia. 

In  his  statement  that  "Hawaii  is  the 
first  window,  the  first  door  to  Asians 
visiting  the  United  States,"  he  again 
emphasized  Hawaii's  strategic  location 
and  unique  responsibility  as  a  link  to 
Asia  in  the  Pacific  BasliL 

With  the  21st  century  only  31  years 
away.  Halaby  stressed: 

Let  us  look  ahead— toward  the  year 
2000 — ^beyond  Vietnam — to  a  postwar  Pa- 
cific— to  Asia  as  It  moves  Into  the  last  years 
of  this  century  and  approaches  the  year 
2000. 

Halaby  said  that  Hawaii  should  help 
to  keep  American  interest  focused  on 
"building  a  peaceful  Asia,  a  progressive 
Asia,  and  in  time  a  stable  Asian  com- 
munity of  states  living  with  and  contrib- 
uting to  a  more  hopeful  and  sane  world." 

I  am  confident  that  the  people  and  the 
insUtutions  of  Hawaii  will  fulfill  the  Is- 
land State's  destiny  by  conUnulng  to 
offer  the  leadership  and  help  to  meet 
that  challenge. 

Hawaii  is  honored  that  Mr.  Halaby 
chose  our  State  as  a  forum  for  such  a 
significant  and  far-reaching  address.  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
would  wish  to  read  this  extraordinary 
speech  by  one  of  the  world's  top  leaders 
in  transportation  and  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's most  knowledgeable  observers  on 
world  affairs. 

I  therefore  take  pleasure  In  submlt- 
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ting  for  Inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Ricoiu)  Pan  Am  president  Najeeb  Hal- 
aby's  speech  as  it  appeared  In  the  Sep-, 
tember  6,  1968  issue  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser.  I  also  submit  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record  two  excellent  editorials  from 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and  the  Hon- 
olulu Advertiser  concerning  Mr.  Halaby's 
speech: 

[From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Sept.  6, 
1B081 
HAwan's  Rolb  im  Asia 
Impatience  over  Vietnam  Is  creating  in 
many    Americans   a   mood   of    isolationism 
About  Asia.   Yet,   common   sense   and   ocm- 
oem  over  the  human  condition  everywhere 
must  lead  us  In  exactly  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

This  was  the  message  yesterday  of  one  of 
the  world's  top  leaders  in  tranq>oratlon, 
Najeeb  K.  HaUby,  president  of  Pan  American 
World  Airways. 

That  he  has  chose  Hawaii  for  Ito  delivery 
is  the  latest  reminder  of  the  Islands'  stra- 
tegic location  and  unique  reeponsiblUty  as 
an  East-West  bridge. 

Asia.  Halaby  reminded,  has  half  the 
world's  people  now  and  may  have  two-thirds 
by  the  year  2000,  less  than  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury away.  There  Is  growing  evidence  tbat 
advanced  techniques  may  be  able  to  produce 
enough  food  for  them. 

Asia  Is  rich  In  natural  resources,  which 
science  can  convert  Into  better  living  con- 
dltiims.  Economic  levels  and  outlook  vary 
from  country  to  country,  but  Japan — the 
world's  third  industrial  power — is  a  reminder 
of  what  can  be  done. 

Projections  are  tempered  by  the  instabil- 
ity of  the  Asian  political  scene,  but  this  very 
fact  presenu  a  high  order  of  challenge  to 
the  U.S. 

It's  increasingly  clear  that  while  we  must 
remain  Involved  In  Asia,  the  natwe  of  our 
relationship  will  be  greatly  altered. 

The  countries  there  Intend  to  determine 
their  own  destiny,  their  own  directions;  we 
can  help,  to  their  benefit  and  to  ours, 
through  programs  of  aid  and  cooperation. 
But  we  must  look  for  new  opportunities  and 
concepts,  unfettered  by  outmoded  ideas  or 
past  prejudices. 

What  happens  in  Japan,  in  India  and  In 
mainland  China  wUl  fundamentally  shape 
Asia's  future.  The  paths  they  will  take,  the 
relationships  between  themselves,  and  be- 
tween them  and  us  (and  the  rest  of  the 
West) — these  are  the  big  questions-marks, 
as  Halaby  pointed  out. 

He  properly  stressed  that  China  U  pivot- 
al—that while  J^MUi  Is  our  major  hope  In 
Asia,  China  epitomises  our  greatest  concern. 
Conceding  we  cannot  force  change  upon 
China,  Halaby  wisely  urged  that  we  reexam- 
ine our  own  attitudes  since  getting  China 
into  the  famUy  of  nations  would  likely  re- 
duce her  paranoia. 

This  would  require  on  China's  part  a  new 
type  of  leadership,  coupled  with  a  more 
sophisticated  view  of  the  world  and  neither 
is  In  early  prospect. 

But  while  not  easing  our  resistance  to  pos- 
sibilities, however  dim.  of  overt  Cblnsse  ag- 
gression, we  can  In  concert  with  others  show 
our  interest  in  cultural,  commercial  and 
technical  mtercbange. 

(LoeaUy.  the  East-West  Center  might  weu 
Invite  a  number  of  grantees  from  mainland 
China  to  see  at  flntband  the  American  sy»- 
tem  In  operation.  Peking  at  this  stage  woiUd 
probably  say  no.  but  we  would  at  least  have 
the  offer  on  record) . 

Tlie  great  ferment  In  Asia  wm  conttnue  for 
a  long  time.  But,  as  Halaby  noted.  It  can  be 
speeded  toward  constructive  ends  "by  the 
rapid  transference  of  science  and  technology, 
by  Improvement  m  mtemal  and  external 
transportation  and  communications,  by  an 
education  exploslan,  by  international  travel 
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and  exchange,  and  by  regional  and  interna- 
tional cooperation." 

A  new  breed  of  leaders  wUl  rise  In  Asia— 
"a  tough,  fresh.  Intelligent  breed;  congenial 
but  not  subservient,  mdependent  but  more 
reaUstlc  and  worldly." 

We  must  be  prepared,  in  relations  with 
them,  to  go  beyond  the  economic,  political 
and  security  problems  of  the  nMment — and 
look  to  the  long  future. 

In  this,  Hawaii— as  the  first  place  many 
Asians  see  on  their  way  to  the  U.S.,  as  the 
site  of  the  East-West  Center,  as  a  state  where 
most  citizens  have  their  ethnic  roots  m 
Asia — can  play  a  meaningful  role  that  goes 
beyond  the  modest  slae  of  our  population  or 
square  mUeage. 

We  must  keep  abreast  of  Asian  develop- 
ments, we  must  imdetstand  them,  and  in  all 
the  ways  possible  we  must  work  for  mutual 
respect  between  Orient  and  Occident,  for  the 
stakes  are  high  and  our  destinies  are  inter- 
woven. 

If  at  times  this  Is  a  cause  of  concern,  it  is 
also  a  basis  of  hope. 

[Prom  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

Sept.  9,  1868] 

Westixn  Leadekship 

The  provocative  idea  that  Hawaii  should 

help  to  create  a  new  "Western  Leadership" 

to  counterbalance  America's  well -intrenched 

"Esstem    Establishment"    deserves    further 

discussion. 

Najeeb  Halaby,  president  of  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  tossed  out  the  thought  last 
week,  putting  a  name — "Western  Leader- 
ship"— on  an  Idea  that  has  preoccupied 
Hawaii  leaders  at  least  since  the  days,  three 
decades  ago,  that  Gregg  M.  Sinclair  was  try- 
ing to  get  the  East-West  Philosophers  Con- 
ference organised  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii. 

For  decades,  America  has  been  dominated 
by  leaders  based  in  Washington  and  New 
York,  many  of  them  Ivy  League  college 
graduates. 

ThU  elite  group  has  tended  by  cultxiral  In- 
heritance, by  racial  affinity,  by  upbringing, 
by  education,  by  geography  and  probably  by 
instinct  to  see  America's  problems  in  terms 
of  relations  with  Europe. 

It  has  been  eastward-oriented  and  not  un- 
wisely so  considering  the  concentration  of 
world  power  in  Europe  and  Russia. 

Tet  there  is  an  understandable  suspicion 
in  the  West  that  the  eastward  emphasis  is 
too  myopic  for  the  last  half  of  the  20th  cen- 
t\iry  and  the  2l8t  centxiry  that  will  follow. 
There  Is  also  a  suspicion  that  some  of 
President  Lyndon  Johnson's  troubles  in  rela- 
tionships with  the  nation  stem  from  the  fact 
that  he  U  not  a  part  of  the  Eastern  Establish- 
ment and  Is  In  fact  offensive  to  It. 

His  style  is  Texas  not  Ivy  League,  and  his 
eyes  have  tended  to  look  west  not  east. 

In  the  eyes  of  offended  Easterners  his  mis- 
takes tend  to  be  magnified  where  those  of  a 
friend  might  be  minimized. 

Johnson  has  recognized  that  we  are  at  the 
start  of  a  Pacific  Era,  but  there  is  strong  east- 
ern sentiment  for  a  puUback  from  the  Pacific, 
for  a  re-orlentatlon  back  toward  Europe.  The 
frustration  over  Vietnam  makes  It  possible 
that  a  sharp  over-reaction  against  the  Pacific 
may  Indeed  set  in. 

Pan  Am's  Halaby  noted  this  poesibmty  and 
said  that  he  is  worried  If  It  should  be  true. 
Be  did  not  suggest  that  the  VS.  should 
abandon  Europe,  or  the  Mediterranean,  or 
the  Atlantic— but  he  strongly  suggested  that 
it  also  should  not  abandon  the  Pacific. 

What  Arnmr*t>»n  nseds  for  the  future,  Hal- 
aby suggests,  is  not  a  Pacific  orientation  or 
an  Atlantic  orientation  but  a  world  orlen- 

mr  it  to  develop  such  an  orientation  re- 
quires as  a  first  step  srane  counterbalance 
to  the  Eastern  EstabUahmamt. 

Tbvm  the  meanlngfal  suggestion  that  a 
new  Western  Leadership  should  develop. 
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How  remains  the  question  but  it  seems 
obvious  that  HawaU  and  other  Pacific- 
oriented  states  must  be  as  assertive  as  pos- 
sible In  national  councils  on  the  need  for 
attention  to  Pacific  affairs. 

It  seems  obvloxis,  too,  that  Padflc-orlented 

economic   enterprises  must  play   a  role   In 
this. 

Stress  must  be  put  on  organizations — polit- 
ical, economic,  cultural  and  scientific — that 
Involve  the  U.S.  In  mtemaUonal  cooperation 
m  the  Pacific. 

AmKlca's  great  partner  In  Pacific  endeavor 
must  be  Japan,  the  most  advanced  power  m 
the  area. 

Reliance  for  developing  Pacific-oriented 
leaders  must  also  be  placed  heavily  on  edu- 
cational InBtltutlons  like  the  East-West  Cen- 
ter and  the  University  of  HawaU  but  they 
must  be  only  part  of  a  much  bigger  picture 
If  the  strong  Eurc«>e-blas  of  the  Eastern 
Establishment  is  to  be  matched  by  a  strong 
Western   Leadership. 

Halaby  made  the  point  that  time  Is  shorter 
than  we  think — the  21st  century  Is  only  31 
years  away.  People  the  world  around  will 
soon  be  only  an  hour  or  so  apart  and  able  to 
reaefa  each  other  Instantly  through  electronic 
tubes  that  will  reproduce  taste,  feeling  and 
smell  as  well  as  sight  and  sound. 

The  contrast  between  the  wealth  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  poverty  of  Asia  will  be  greater. 
not  smaller,  even  though  Asia's  living  stand- 
ard may  be  several  times  better  than  today. 

Most  of  the  world's  people  will  be  living 
in  the  Pacific-Asian  area  and  the  challenge 
of  relationships  with  them  will  be  a  pressing 
one  for  America. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Eastern 
E^stablishment  is  not  up  to  the  challenge. 
That  is  why  the  Idea  of  building  toward  a 
Western  Leadership  is  such  a  provocative  one. 


[From    the    Honolulu    Advertiser,    Sept.    6. 

1968] 
Asia    akd    Hawah    Face    ths    21st   Centubt 

(Following  Is  a  condensation  of  a  speech 
delivered  yesterday  by  Najeeb  E.  Halaby. 
president  of  Pan  American  World  Airways 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Hawaii  Visitors 
Bureau.) 

Our  two  limited  wars,  which  are  so  trying 
for  the  American  people  with  their  tradi- 
tional concepts  of  "total  victory" — one  of 
the  most  tragic  and  enduring  Illusions  in 
history — have  both  been  in  Asia  and  it 
would  be  very  easy  for  those  too  impatient 
to  grapple  with  long  range,  complex  and 
shifting  problems  to  conclude  that  America 
has  no  business  there  and  that  the  thing  to 
do  Is  to  "let  them  stew  in  their  own  Juice." 
A  drift  backwards  may  be  setting  In.  Ths 
dlvlslveness  generated  by  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam on  top  of  our  domestic  travail  may  have 
started  It.  We  are  all  for  an  honorable  peace 
in  Vietnam  and  I'm  sure  we  are  all  for  let- 
ting the  Vietnamese  run  their  own  affairs, 
once  It  appears  possible  that  they  would 
really  have  the  opportunity,  so  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  a  resolution  of  the  war,  solely. 

I  am  concerned  about  a  trend  back  toward 
Isolationism,  a  selected  and  somewhat  more 
worldly  isolationism  but  real,  nonetheless, 
directed  mostly  at  Southeast  Asia  and  m- 
cludlng,  to  some  lesser  degree,  aU  of  Asia. 

If  this  is  true,  I  am  worried.  We  must  not 
permit  disappointment  and  frustration  in 
What  we  have  tried  to  accomplish  In  Vietnam 
to  set  us  back  a  half  century  In  our  aware- 
ness of  what  Asia  means  to  mb,  now  and  In 
the  future.  We  do  not  have  that  kind  of  time 
any  more. 

In  world  terms,  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
frontiers  continues  to  lie  to  the  west — the 
Padflc  and  Asia.  Asia  has  been,  and  is  still, 
called  by  many,  the  Far  East.  This  is  a  Euro- 
pean outlook  dating  back  to  the  days  of  saU. 
To  the  continental  American,  to  the  cltlaen 
of  HawaU,  Asia  is  not  the  Far  East — it  is  the 
Far  West— a  frontier  that  holds  unheralded 
promise    and    m""*"'**^    potential.    If    the 
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•nerglM  of  •  bllll  on  minds  and  bodlM  can 
be  relMaed  In  a  cr«  itlve  way. 

The  two  countrea  of  India  and  China.  In 
population  alone,  ire  equal  to  all  of  Europe, 
Africa  and  North  und  South  American  com- 
bined. And  to  shew  what  an  Asian  nation 
can  do — think  of  Japan,  which  la  faat  be- 
coming the  third  moat  powerful  industrial 
country  In  the  wo -Id,  surpassed  only  by  the 
United  States  am  the  USSR.  It  would  be 
foUy  to  undereetl  mate  Asia's  potential— to 
assume  that  the  Japanese  rate  of  growth 
cannot  be  repeatei  I  by  other  peoples  In  Asia 
as  the  aoth  Centu  7  gives  way  to  the  aist. 

Just  as  many  of  the  eastern  seaboard  have 
had  a  natural  afllalty  and  bias  for  Europe, 
those  on  our  wea  «m  extremity  must  have 
a  Pacific  and  Asl(  n  perspective  to  give  bal- 
ance to  our  worl(  i  view.  This  need  places  a 
heavy  responslblll  ty  on  our  Pacific  states. 

In  this  effort,  I  awaU  has  a  special  leader- 
ship role  to  play— a  unique  opportunity  to 
Influence  and  ahi  ^  future  American  atti- 
tudes and  policy  In  the  Pacific  and  beyond. 

Let  us  now  look  ahead — toward  the  year 
aooo — beyond  Vietnam — to  a  postwar  Pa- 
cific— to  Asia  as  in  moves  Into  the  last  years 
of   this  century  lAd   approaches  the  year 

3000. 

-  IioolitBs  abead  uad  talcing  a  wide-angle 
view  o(-«tae  Padflc  Ocean  and  Asia,  what  do 
we  see? 

Pint,  the  grim  i  ice  in  Asia  between  popu- 
lation growth  and  food  production.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  V  M  figures,  the  world  popu- 
lation In  10«7  sto  d  at  3.3  bllUon.  Plfty-sU 
percent  of  this  tc  (al  live  In  Asia  and  one- 
third  of  the  world'  1  people,  an  estimated  1.1 
billion,  live  in  Ada  outilde  of  the  boundaries 
of  mainland  Chins 

If  the  present  g  rowth  rate  continues,  the 
world  population  '  nil  exceed  6  bUllon  before 
2000 — With  most  c  '  the  Increase  taking  place 
In  the  newly  deve;  oping  world. 

While  Asia  la  nc  w  awake  to  its  population 
growth  and  wblle  promising  steps  are  being 
taken  in  concert  w  tta  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Population  C01  incll  and  other  agendaa  to 
reduce  the  birtbn  te,  the  bard  fact  remalna 
that  even  with  a  1  ramatlc  drop,  Asia  will  be 
by  far  the  moat  1  lensely  populated  area  In 
tbe  world  In  the  y  lar  aooo,  with  perhaps  two 
out  of  every  three  humans  alive  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  beli  g  Asian. 

Can  they  be  fc  1— can  Asia  overcome  Its 
chronic  lack  of  fo  id  and  spectre  of  periodic 
famine?  The  out:  cx>k,  fortunately,  gives  a 
hopeful  "maybe"-  -for  the  food  production 
prospects  in  Asia  have  changed  almost  be- 
yond belief  in  the  last  two  or  three  years — 
and  projections  no  r  are  more  optimistic  than 
ever  before  that  Isla  food  production  can 
forestall  the  crl«  s  of  growing  population 
pressure. 

Thinking  about  Asia's  broader  economic 
future,  however,  li  moat  dUBcult.  It  must  be 
kept  m  mind  that  while  old  In  terms  of  cul- 
ture and  history,  .  Uta  Is  mostly  made  up  of 
newly  formed,  ln«[ependent  natloos  slmul- 
taneously  trying  t?  emerge  from  traditional 
and  colonial  socio-  Nx>nomlc-polittcal  systems 
Into  modern  states 

Despite  these  al  ds  and  some  enoouraglng 
progress,  moat  ot  Jie  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries In  Asia  will  II  pd  that.  In  relative  terms, 
the  gap  in  the  llvl  ng  standards  between  the 
developed  oountrli  a  and  the  leas  developed 
ones  wUl  be  furthc  *  widened. 

Looking  ahead,  the  pattern  of  Asian  eco- 
nomic growth  res4  mbles  a  quilt  with  bright 
patchee  of  hope  h  ire  and  there— but  mostly 
blurred  designs  ol  various  hues.  Of  all  the 
economic  aliments  protectionism — the  infec- 
tion of  nationalist  i — may  be  the  moat  dam- 
aging. 

Piugieaa  overall  rlU  be  slow,  a  step-by-atep 
proceaa.  Oooperatl  m  will  be  needad  within 
the  area,  aa  will  ai  i  infusion  of  foreign  ci^l- 
tal  and  manageme  it  know-how.  A  few  Asian 
oountrlee  will  oeitalnly  have  pa  seed  their 
"take-off"  ctage  ty  the  21>t  Canturr— but 
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mai^y,  whose  startUig  base  is  slow,  will  still 
be  struggUng  to  attain  self-suatalnlng  eoon- 
otny  by  tbe  year  aooO. 

Correcting  thla  iml>alance  between  the 
haves  and  the  have-nots  will  require  con- 
tinuing international  measures  and  new 
forms  of  financial  and  technical  assistance  if 
the  leaa  advanced  sutes  of  Asia  are  to  be 
brought  Into  the  modem  world. 

I  turn  now  to  the  political  outlook  in  Asia. 
It  is  In  this  one -half  of  the  world  that  our 
country  has  suffered  Its  major  disappoint- 
ments and  most  serious  foreign  policy  fail- 
ures In  the  post-World  War  n  period. 

First,  Vietnam.  It  would  be  tragic  to  think 
of  the  war  and  a  possible  settlement  In  Iso- 
lated terms,  geographically,  or  otherwise,  for 
the  outcome  will  have  Its  effect,  one  way  or 
another,  elsewhere  in  Asia  and  far  Into  the 
future.  The  problems  will  not  disappear  with 
our  November  election. 

What  we  must  consider  are  the  longer 
range  oonsequencee  of  our  actions  In  Wash- 
ington. Saigon,  and  Paris,  and  their  psycho- 
logloal  and  political  impact  In  all  of  Asia 
and  the  world  at  large. 

Asia  Itself  has  the  greatest  stake  In  the 
outcome,  for  no  objective  survey  of  Asian 
opinion  can  overlook  the  concern  felt  and 
the  conclusion  that  most  of  Asia  will  feel 
less  secure  In  the  event  of  an  American 
defeat  and  withdrawal.  To  Ignore  this  fact 
under  the  pressure  of  Immediate  imperatives 
could  lead  to  greater  InatablUty  and  tragedy 
In  the  long  run. 

Perhaps,  It  U  time  to  change  the  char- 
acter of  our  presence  In  Asia.  Maybe,  we 
Oan't  even  have  an  option.  It  Is  becoming 
Increasingly  apparent  that  no  nation,  with 
tbe  possible  exception  of  Korea,  will  In  the 
years  ahead  be  happy  about  having  Amer- 
ican bases  and  large  numbers  of  American 
troops  stationed  on  l*s  soil. 

But  this  may  be  best  for  all  concerned. 
The  orlglnia  Cold  War  threat  of  military 
Intervention  poeed  by  the  Slno-Sovlet  jug- 
gernaut— as  we  then  viewed  It — seems  to 
have  been  badly  weakened  by  dialectic  fevers 
and  internal  hemorrhages.  In  any  case,  we 
will  have  new  options  in  meeting  our  de- 
fense needs  and  won't  have  to  "stand"  In 
19th  Century  traditions. 

While  I  beUeve  It  Is  true  that  the  original 
threat  to  the  sectirtty  of  the  Pacific  com- 
munity has  changed  through  the  years,  a 
threat  remains  and  it  Is  more  complicated 
because  it  relates  more  directly  to  the  need*— 
the  demands— of  the  masses  of  people  in- 
volved In  each  coimtry  and  less  on  external 
forces. 

We  must  learn  to  deal  with  this,  to  deal 
with  each  nation  in  terms  of  their  needs  and 
their  potential  for  realization  of  their  aspira- 
tions, rather  than  in  terms  of  our  needs, 
hopes,  and  fears. 

These  efforts  would,  no  doubt.  Include 
some  of  the  assistance  programs  we  now 
have,  or  a  version  of  them,  but  at  the  very 
least  they  will  have  to  be  redefined  and  re- 
audited  m  terms  of  longer  range  plans  than 
anything  we  have  had. 

There  must  be  greater  efforts  from  the 
private  sector  and  even  the  personal  sector, 
but  all  efforts  should  be  part  of  a  concept 
we  can  freely  show  to  the  world.  Including 
Peking.  Your  East-West  Center  may  have  an 
extraordinary  opportunity  to  point  the  way 
to  an  up-to-date,  constructive  and  reward- 
ing policy  for  the  U.S.  in  Asia. 

The  second  great  question  In  Asia's  future 
and  the  American  interest  in  the  Pacific,  is 
Japan  and  its  political  and  economic  orienta- 
tion In  the  years  ahead.  It  stands  today  as 
the  most  stable,  most  powerful,  nation  in 
Asia,  ns  potential  for  further  development 
and  constructive  world  cooperation,  given  its 
national  genlua,  la  great . . . 

Japan's  significance  to  the  United  States 
and  to  future  peaoe.  t>roapertty  and  aecurlty 
in  Asia,  cannot  be  undereatlmated.  Ita  eco- 
nomic and  trade  importance  la  well  known. 
What  is  loss  clear  la  ita  future  political  role. 
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Will  It  extend  its  security  treaty  with  the 
United  sutes  beyond  1B70?  WUl  it  move 
toward  rearmament  and  a  greater  reliance  on 
Its  own  power?  WIU  it  feel  compelled  to  de- 
velop Its  own  nuclear  arsenal? 

Will  it  seek  greater  accommodation  with 
Communist  China?  Will  it  resist  Its  oppor- 
tunities for  economic  domination  of  less  ad- 
vanced countriee?  Will  it  seek  mutually  ad- 
vantageous regional  and  international  ar- 
rangements for  cooperative  relations?  Will 
U.S. -Japanese  friendship  continue? 

Moving  farther  west,  I  come  to  the  third 
great  question  mark  of  Asia — India.  Its  fu- 
ture, too.  will  determine  the  Asia  of  tomor- 
row. Next  to  China,  it  Is  the  world's  most 
populous  country — with  more  than  500  mil- 
lion people. 

Today  It  Is  the  world's  largest  democracy — 
and  this  Is  the  Issue  that  may  be  decided  In 
the  remaining  years  of  this  century — can 
democracy  survive  In  India?  Can  India  move 
against  its  massive  and  at  times  depressive 
problems   within   a   democratic    framework? 

Can  It  overcome  Its  staggering  burdens  or 
population,  food,  poverty,  language,  educa- 
tion, communallsm,  and  caste,  and  emerge 
as  a  viable  political,  social  and  economic 
entity? 

Some  are  betting  that  It  cannot;  some  ^ire 
laying  the  groundwork  for  a  break-up  of  the 
democratic  parliamentary  approach,  some 
are  predicting  a  political  disintegration  fol- 
lowing on  a  massive  failure  of  the  present 
system  to  meet  tbe  growing  demand  of  the 
Indian  masses  for  change  and  a  better  life. 

Indonesia,  lying  under  the  land  mass  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  between  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  Is  another  country  whose  fu- 
ture win  be  of  growing  Importance  to  all  of 
Asia.  As  an  Independent  country.  It  Is  young, 
it  has  yet  to  begin  to  tap  Ita  hixman  and  nat- 
ural wealth. 

With  Intelligent  exploitation  and  develop- 
ment It  can  In  time  become  the  middle  an- 
chor in  a  stable  and  prosperous  Asia. 

From  the  very  edge  of  Communist  take- 
over and  economic  chaos,  tbe  Indonesian 
government  Is  attonptlng  to  come  back,  to 
overcome  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  the  con- 
fusion and  waste  and  misadventures  of  for- 
mer leadership.  By  disavowing  earlier  pol- 
icies of  confrontation  and  hostiUty  with  Its 
neighbors,  by  seeking  new  and  friendly  re- 
lations In  Asia  and  the  outside  world,  Ja- 
karta is  contributing  to  the  prospects  of  a 
better  Southeast  Asia. 

Ita  Internal  problems,  however,  remain 
acute.  Its  future  will  depend  on  Its  ability 
to  achieve  financial  and  political  growth 
and  stability,  to  turn  promise  Into  perform- 
ance, to  provide  a  social  Infrastructure  for 
130  million  people  upon  which  individual 
and  national  progress  can  be  built. 

I  have  saved  Communist  China  for  the 
last  Item  on  my  agenda  of  major  Asian  is- 
sues In  the  remaining  years  of  this  cen- 
tury .  .  . 

Olven  its  present  course.  Communist 
China  constitutes  the  greatest  challenge  In 
Asia.  As  Japan  embodies  our  major  hope 
for  Asia — Communist  China  epltomlEes  our 
greatest  concern. 

Our  focus  on  this  huge  land  mass  and 
between  700  and  800  million  human  beings 
is  distorted  by  a  lack  of  information,  a  lack 
of  knowledge  upon  which  understanding  Is 
based.  Communist  China  is  living  in  a  self- 
determined  Isolation.  Its  own  contacts  with 
the  outside  world  are  strictly  controlled  and 
tbe  shades  of  Its  windows  are  drawn. 

As  the  vrorld  shrinks,  as  tbe  threat  of 
the  nuclear  age  to  all  mankind  mounts,  as 
the  need  for  world  cooperation  grows,  the 
isolation  of  on^thlrd  of  the  world  is  dan- 
gerous and  even  Intolerable. 

We  cannot  force  a  change  on  Communist 
China,  but  we  can  encourage  a  gradual 
change  by  a  reexamination  of  our  own  atti- 
tudes and  policies  and  their  psychological 
impact  on  those  who  may  be  covering  their 
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feellnga  of  national  insecurity  with  belli- 
ooBlty. 

In  the  long  run  we  have  more  to  gain  than 
to  lose  by  bringing  the  mainland  of  China 
into  the  family  of  nations  than  by  abetting 
her  own  taolatlonlst  desires  by  giving  her  an 
excuse  for  Irrational  behavior. 

She  cannot  continue  her  present  lonely 
course  forever.  It  would  seem  to  be  clear  that 
a  gradual  and  peaceful  emergence  would  be 
far  preferable  to  an  explosive  and  hostile  one 
at  a  time  of  her  own  choosing.  And  so  we 
must  give  more  thought  to  the  unthinkable, 
to  new  relationships  with  Conununlst  China, 
to  increaked  contact,  to  greater  trade,  and 
more  stable  political  arrangements  that  will 
enhance  the  security  of  the  whole  world. 

I  say  this  now,  recognizing  that  Mainland 
China  Is  today  under  the  control  of  leaders 
who  are  violently  hostile  to  us  and  zealota 
to  the  doctrine  that  their  particular  political 
faith  is  the  only  true  world  reUglon. 

I  reoogniae  that  their  dogma,  and  their 
fanaticism  and  zeal  to  spread  their  faith, 
pose  a  threat  to  their  neighbors  and  to  the 
world  order.  We  must  also  be  aware  of  the 
dangers  and  tensions  that  flow  from  their 
limited  but  growing  nuclear  capability. 

I  do  not  undereertUnate  the  danger  to  the 
Internal  security  of  Asian  states  poeed  by 
mainland  China's  posture.  The  threat  will 
continue.  It  should  be  countered  primarily 
by  gradually  eliminating  thoae  conditions  of 
poverty,  despair  and  eocial  Injustice  upon 
which  Insurgency  feeds. 

Progress  In  this  direction  is  being  made. 
What  I  am  saying  Is  that  so  long  as  we  make 
our  Intentions  firm  and  clear  Communist 
China  today  appears  to  be  In  no  position  to 
undertake  a  major  foreign  military  adven- 
ture and  is  not  likely  to  do  w>  in  the  Im- 
mediate future.  The  larger  threat  is  not 
now — but  over  the  long  rim. 

Today  the  mainland  of  China  appears  torn 
with  Intense  disorder.  This  has  resulted  In 
serious  splits  within  the  communist  leader- 
ship, between  the  party's  bureaucracy  and 
the  Mao  followers,  between  the  young  and 
tbe  old.  between  the  pragmattets  and  the 
dogmatUts.  the  old  poUtlcians  and  the  new 
technicians. 

China  Is  In  a  weakened  position.  The  threat 
of  further  national  disintegration  remains, 
a  cruel  power  struggle  for  succession  is  in 
progress,  revolution  within  a  revolution  con- 
tlnuea.  Peking's  image  in  Asia  has  been  tar- 
nished: its  foreign  policy  Is  largely  in 
shambles. 

But  what  of  tomorrow?  No  one  knows 
what  will  emerge.  What  we  do  know  Is  that 
China  has  a  history  of  rising  to  meet  crises, 
a  genius  for  organization. .  a  people  with  a 
tradition  of  hard  work,  an  enthusiasm  for 
learning,  and  a  pride  in  race  unmatched  in 
the  world. 

It  is  lUely  that  aU  of  these  characteris- 
tics will  influence  her  futiuw  as  she  first 
seeks  seU-stilBclency  and  order  within  her 
own  borders. 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  it  appears  that 
there  Is  almost  no  likelihood  that  Com- 
munist China  will  adopt  a  policy  of  interna- 
tional cooperation. 

However,  our  only  reasonable  hope  is  that 
their  leaders  will  slowly  begin  to  realize  the 
realities  of  the  world  around  them  and  begin 
to  see  that  no  nation,  no  people,  can  live 
unto  themselves  as  if  time  had  stood  still. 

With  a  new  genemtion  of  leaders,  as  their 
Ignorance  of  the  world  lessens,  as  they  gain 
confidence,  they  may  gradually  come  to  un- 
derstand that  a  proaparoxu  and  secure  China 
will  depend  upon  a  relaxation  of  t^^nslona 
and  eventually  world  cooperation,  aa  vrell  aa 
upon  t^eir  own  domestic  efforts. 

This  shift  in  attitude  will  probably  take 
a  long  Uma — ^it  nuiy  not  come  about.  If  it 
doesn't.  China  will  remain  the  greatest  threat 
to  the  world  far  into  the  next  century.  Thla 
is  why  we  and  others  should  not  fall  to  use 
the  time  remaining  In  this  century  to  try 
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to  bring  Communist  China  gradually  into 
the  mainstream  at  the  world  community — 
both  m  their  interest  and  in  the  Interest  of 
all  mankind. 

Shifting  our  lens  back  to  the  widest  angle 
view.  I  see.  In  summary,  forces  of  change 
pervading  all  of  Asia.  The  peace  of  the  rev- 
olution In  Ideas  and  action  that  Is  reshaping 
Asian  society  will  quicken  in  the  decades 
ahead. 

I  foresee  an  Asia  that  will  continue  and 
may,  in  fact,  grow  in  instability.  I  see  an 
explosive  Asia  that  may  be  torn  by  ancient 
antagonisms  between  races,  between  religious 
and  political  loyalties,  within  and  between 
national  societies. 

What  Asia  wants  and  needs  is  time  to  over- 
come the  bumilltatlons  of  the  past,  to  move 
with  Increasing  speed  toward  a  more  self- 
respecting  future.  In  the  process  and  In  vary- 
ing degrees  as  between  countries,  the  effort 
may  be  a  convulsive  one,  for  Asia  Is  im- 
patient. 

The  solution  to  Asian  problems  must  come 
from  within,  based  on  indigenous  Asian  Ini- 
tiatives, intelligence,  commitment  and  lead- 
ership. For  the  rest  of  this  century  and  on 
Into  the  aist  a  new  type  of  leader  will  be 
emerging  In  Asia:  leadership  that  Is  youthful, 
pragmatic,  and  responsive  to  popular  de- 
mands. 

It  win  be  the  first  generation  of  leadership 
educated  and  trained  free  from  tbe  Influenoes 
of  colonialism,  and  therefore  nationalistic. 
These  leaders  will  be  more  aware  of  the  con- 
cepts of  science,  the  possibilities  of  tsch- 
nology,  and  modern  techniques  of  manage- 
ment. 

We  win  find  them  a  tough,  fresh,  intelli- 
gent breed:  congenial  but  not  subservient. 
Independent  but  more  realistic  and  worldly. 

The  UJ3.  Interest  in  Asia  that  will  emerge 
goes  beyond  the  economic,  political  and  se- 
curity problems  of  today  and  tomorrow,  im- 
portant as  they  may  be. 

We  must  think  in  terms  beyond  our  own 
life  span  and  on  into  the  next  century  to  find 
the  root  of  our  national  Interest,  because 
the  odds  favor  a  future  Asia  which  will  have 
far  more  relative  power  at  Its  conunand  vls-a- 
vls  the  United  States  than  It  does  today. 

The  American  interest  should  be  focused 
on  building  a  peaceful  Asia,  a  progressive 
Asia  and  in  time  a  stable  Asian  community  of 
states  living  with  and  contributing  to  a  more 
hopeful  and  sane  world.  It  should  continue  to 
be  concerned  with  assisting  in  the  economic 
development  of  tbe  poor  countries  of  Asia, 
leading  them  toward  relatively  free  enterprise 
systems  with  Incentives  that  will  release  pro- 
ductive energies. 

It  should  be  concerned  with  tbe  establish- 
ment of  mutiudly  beneficial  Asian-American 
trade  relations  and  a  breaking  down  of  re- 
strictive barriers  to  commerce,  to  an  increase 
in  travel  and  cultural  and  educational  ex- 
change, to  a  freer  fiow  of  ideas.  It  should  be 
concerned  with  the  building  of  permanent 
bridges  of  mutual  respect  between  the 
peoples  of  Asia  and  the  United  States.  This 
Is  our  national  agenda  for  Asia. 

It  holds  a  challenge  for  all  Americans, 
eepeclaUy  for  the  people  of  Hawaii.  For 
Asians  traveling  to  the  United  States  across 
the  Pacific,  Hawaii  is  the  first  window 
through  which  they  see  America. 

What  they  see  should  make  aU  Americana 
proud — a  free,  dynamic,  progressive,  pros- 
perous mt^tl-radal  society— Uvlng  in  har- 
mony on  Islands  at  great  beauty,  with  aa 
appreciation  and  determination  to  conserve 
the  paradise  found  by  thoae  who  came  before 
for  thoee  who  will  follow. 

Hawaii,  too.  should  be  the  center  for  the 
blending  of  Weatem  and  Asian  culture.  It 
shoull  be  known  for  the  quaUty  of  its  cul- 
ture" not  the  quantity  of  its  commercial  ven- 
tures, for  Its  fine  museums,  for  Its  architec- 
ture, for  its  sensitivity  to  Asian  history. 
Asian  culture.  Asian  rellgloos  and  Asian  art. 

Hawaii  should  be  proud  of  Ita  univetalty. 
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its  Asian  and  Pacific  studies.  Its  special  U- 
brary  collections.  Its  East-West  Center,  ita 
scholarly  research  and  publications  on  Asia, 
its  Important  basic  and  applied  research  on 
tropical  agriculture.  Pacific  noarlne  biology, 
public  health  and  Asian  food  nutrition. 

Hawaii  has  already  contributed  to  Asian 
development  and  its  potential  for  further 
constructive  effort  is  here — within  your 
pubUc  and  private  institutions,  your  busi- 
ness houses,  and  your  tinlque  buman  re- 
sources. 

Perhaps  our  most  basic  national  need  as 
we  look  to  Asia  and  the  year  2000  is  an  edu- 
cational system  that  does  not  largely  Ignore 
the  more  than  one-half  of  the  people  of  the 
world. 

Education  in  the  United  States  on  Asia, 
especially  at  tbe  secondary  school  level  has 
been  woefully  deficient.  I  am  told  that  here 
m  Hawaii  the  Pacific-Asian  Affairs  CoimcU's 
high  school  education  prognun  has  no  equal 
in  tbe  other  48  states.  Yotir  example  could  be 
followed  and  HawaU  should  be  concerned 
that  It  is — for  your  pioneering  educational 
work  on  Asia  could  reach  Into  schoolrooms - 
across  our  land  to  the  benefit  of  all. 

I^LStly,  HawaU  could  be  tbe  natural  leader 
of  a  new  "Western  Leadership."  as  Interested 
In  the  Pacific  and  Asia  as  tbe  so-called 
"Eastern  EstablUhment"  is  in  the  AtlanUc 
and  Europe.  Hawaii  should  think  In  terms  of 
leadership  In  making  certain  that  tbe  Ameri- 
can view  of  the  world  Is  a  balanced  one — 
that  poUcles  and  decisions  are  not  forged  for 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  by  thoee  whose  back- 
ground. Interests  and  knowledge  do  not 
match  thoee  of  this  community. 

To  the  contrary,  the  United  States  should 
look  to  the  leaders  of  Hawaii — the  Bums  and 
Qulnns,  the  Inouyes  and  Pongs,  tbe  Minks. 
Blalsdells  and  Matsunagas,  as  well  as  the 
DUlinghams.  Hamlltons  and  Chiim  Hob,  your 
business,  civic  and  cultural  leaders,  your 
educational  institutions,  your  people,  for  a 
vision  of  Asia  and  the  future  that  takes  ad- 
vantage of  your  geographical  position,  the 
sensitivity  that  comes  from  your  present  and 
past  associations,  the  ethnic  heritage  of  so 
many  of  our  citizens  which  has  enriched  yotir 
society,  and  your  superior  understanding  of 
Asian  tradition,  values  and  aspirations. 

In  an  interesting  way.  the  performance  of 
your  delegation  to  the  recent  Chicago  con- 
vention may  presage  the  future.  Oovemor 
Burns  and  bis  colleagues  inserted  this  plank 
In  his  party's  platform: 

"Recognizing  the  growing  importance  of 
Asia  and  the  Pacific,  we  will  encourage  in- 
creased cultural  and  educational  efforts  such 
as  those  undertaken  in  multi-racial  HawaU, 
to  facilitate  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problems  and  opportunities  of  this  vast  area." 

And  the  keynote  speaker,  your  own  be- 
loved and  effective  Senator  Dan  Inouye,  made 
the  greatest  sense  of  probably  the  entire  week 
there  when  he  said : 

"I  wish  to  share  with  you  a  most  sacred 
word  of  Hawaii.  It  Is  Aloha.  To  some  of  you 
who  visited  us.  it  may  mean  heUo.  To  others, 
it  may  have  meant  goodby.  But  those  of  us 
who  have  been  privUeged  to  live  in  HawaU, 
Aloha  means — I  love  you." 


COST    OP    LIVINO    SOARS    XJNDER 
JOHNSON-HUMPHREY 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

or  UOMWBUTICUT 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA1TVBS 

Thursday,  September  11,  1968 

Mr.  MKSKTTiTi  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  sad 
fact  that  the  cost  of  llvtag  has  risen 
11  percent  since  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
administration  took  office.  We  have  got 
to  reverse  the  trend  which  has  sent  tiM 
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national  cost  of 
dty  family  up 


living  for  tite 
wf  nearly  11.6 


average 
percent 


since  the  Johnscb-Humphrey  adminis- 
tration took  office  on  January  20,  1965. 

And  the  latest  MMt-of-llvlng  Index  re- 
leased by  the  Lai  or  Department  showed 
that  in  June  and  July  the  cost  of  living 
was  rising  at  an  a  inual  rate  of  6  percent. 

The  cost-of-living  index  in  July  was 
4.3  percent  highe  than  it  was  a  year  be- 
fore. Thus,  a  6  pel  cent  rate  of  increase  in 
June  and  July  «veals  that  costs  are 
moving  upward  m  >re  rapidly.  Living  costs 
in  July  were  mon  than  17  percent  above 
the  level  of  Janua  ry  1961.  when  the  Dem- 
ocratic regime  cai  le  into  power. 

This  increase  k  substantially  greater 
than  the  12.3-peicent  cost  of  hyins  in- 
crease from  1949  ko  1953,  which  Included 
the  era  of  the  Korean  war  and  the  wide- 
spread hoarding  and  scare  buying  that 
led  to  the  Impoc  tlon  of  wage  and  price 


controls 
As  ^  .result  of 


the  increase  In  the  3^ 


years  .oX  the  Johnson-Humphrey   ad- 


ministration, thli 
Your  dollar  ol 


A  SALUTE  TO 
THE 


is  What  has  happened: 
January  1965.  Is  now 
worth  less  than  96  cents. 

A  $10  bill  acqtfred  in  Jantuu7  1965,  is 
now  worth  $8.96. 

A  $100  paydMCk  in  January  1965.  is 
now  worth  $89.63 

A  $500  saviniB  acooimt  In  Janiiary 
1965,  Is  now  w^rth  $448.15,  a  loss  of 
nearly  $52. 

A  $10,000  insu^ce  policy  in  January 
1965,  is  now  wor^  $8,962.90,  a  deprecia- 
tion of  $1,037.10. 

Retirement  ini^ome  of  $2,500 
January  1965.  is 
a  loss  of  $259.27. 


year  in 
now  down  to  $2,240.73, 


'  TIANSPORTATION  IN 
TEX  nLE  INDUSTRY 


HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 


OF   V 

IN  THE  HOnSK 

Thursday, 


CAmOLIIfA 

>F  REPRESENTATIVES 
ieptember  12.  1968 


Mr.  WHITEN]  R.  Mr.  Speaker,  North 
Carolina  Is  the  Nation's  leading  textile 
manufacturing  S  ate.  Over  230,000  North 
Carolinians  earn  [their  livelihood  in  tex- 
tile plants. 

The  growth  of  Jthe  textile  industry  has 
been  made  poesilkle  to  a  large  extent  by 
the  magnificent  transportation  facilities 
in  North  Caroliiia.  We  are  very  fortu- 
nate in  having  ac  me  of  the  largest  truck- 
ing companies  ii  t  the  Nation  located  In 
our  State. 

One  of  these  1 1  Carolina  Freight  Car- 
riers Corp.,  of  C  kerryville,  N.C.  Carolina 
Freight  operates  32  terminals  in  20  States 


and  the  Distric 
rier  employs  mo: 
has  an  annual 
million. 

All  of  the  01 
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est  carriers  of 
products  in  the 
Ing  c<»npany  has| 
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try  in  North  Ci 


of  Columbia.  The  car- 

than  2.600  people  and 

ill  of  more  than  $20 
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personal  friends  of 

ht  is  one  of  the  larg- 

tlle  and  textile-related 

ited  States.  Tbe  truok- 
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Southern  Textile  News,  Charlotte,  N.C.. 
carried  a  btory  on  September  9, 1968,  en- 
titled "A  Salute  to  Transportation  in  the 
Textile  Industry."  The  article  described 
the  part  that  Carolina  Freight  has  had 
in  the  growth  of  the  textile  economy  in 
the  Southeast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  t>elieve  everywie  will 
find  the  story  to  be  most  Interesting, 
therefore,  I  insert  it  in  the  Rbcobo  : 

A  SALXriE  TO  TmAN8P0«TAT10>f  IN  TH«  TKXTILS 

INDUSTET :  Caholina  PmnoHT  Cakkkbrs  Pa«- 

Aj.i.wtjt  Tmxth*  Industkt  in  Stkady  Geowth 
Tbe  trucking  Indiutry  and  the  textile  In- 
dustry have  grown  up  together.  Carolina 
Freight  Carriers  Corporation,  the  third  larg- 
est carrier  In  North  Carolina,  haa  been  one 
of  these  thriving  trucking  Industry  members. 

Over  three  decades  ago,  C.  O.  Beam  and 
Croea  Cotton  Mills  of  Marlon,  North  Carolina 
began  working  together,  Mr.  Beam  with  two 
trucks  and  both  with  a  lot  of  faith.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  Carolina's  association  with 
the  textile  industry.  Today  the  largest  single 
commodity  division  handled  by  Carolina  U 
basic  textiles. 

Two  decades  ago,  probably  80  percent  of 
the  freight  handled  by  Carolina  Freight 
Carriers  was  directly  related  to  the  textile 
Industry.  Today,  although  the  percentage  Is 
down,  tbe  tonnage  of  textile  commodities 
handled  Is  ever  increasing.  Of  course,  in  the 
passing  years,  other  commodities  have  come 
into  the  picture.  But,  textiles  remain  a  main- 
stay, not  only  for  Carolina,  but  for  the  entire 
trucking  Industry  and  particularly  In  the 
south. 

In  the  Borne,  Georgia,  area,  a  carpet  cen- 
ter, approximately  80  percent  of  the  traffic 
carried  by  Carolina  is  carpet  material.  To 
handle  this  huge  volume,  Carolina  made 
some  adjustments.  Special  equipment  was 
purchased  to  handle  the  carpet  rolls  more 
efficiently  and  safely.  Training  programs  are 
conducted  at  all  times  to  educate  employees 
In  the  most  modern  methods  of  handling,  not 
only  carpet  materials,  but  all  types  of  textile 
materials  and  products.  Carolina  people  are 
trained  and  geared  for  textile  transportation. 

Carolina  is  constantly  striving  to  improve 
an  already  excellent  loss  and  damage  picture 
and  to  expedite  service.  Carolina  equipment 
baa  been  converted  to  handle  flxUahed  tez- 
tUes.  Some  trailers  have  also  been  equipped 
with  special  racks  to  handle  beams  of  yam 
and  other  material. 

Chemicals,  dyes,  softeners  and  related 
products  connected  with  tbe  textile  industry 
receive  preferred  treatment.  Many  of  these 
are  usually  shipped  In  temperature-con- 
trolled trucks.  Some  chemicals  require  a 
constant  temperature,  so  do  some  dyes. 
Softeners  may  become  rubbery  when  ex- 
posed to  low  temperatures  and  cannot  be  re- 
claimed. 

Carolina's  O.S.  and  D.  department  Is  con- 
stantly striving  to  overcome  losses  and  dam- 
ages. The  textile  industry  is  working  with 
the  trucking  firm  to  help  minimize  problems 
In  this  area. 

One  large  textile  firm  was  having  trouble 
shipping  certain  bolts  of  fabric.  Investiga- 
tion by  Carolina  disclosed  that  the  bolts  were 
wrapped  too  loosely  and  the  movement  of 
the  truck  over  the  roads  caused  soil  damage 
to  this  material.  Tighter  rolls  and  a  different 
wrapping  foundation  solved  the  problem. 
Carolina  and  the  textile  company  worked 
together  to  find  the  solution. 

Carolina  U  constantly  Investigating,  ex- 
perimenting and  checking  to  help  make  tbe 
transportation  of  all  commodltiaa  safer  and 
more  claim  free.  This  Is  especially  true  of 
textiles.  And  the  textile  people  work  well 
with  the  trucking  company. 

In  a  recent  case,  a  carton  of  material  went 
astray.  Carolina  jMUd  the  claim  but  some 
time  later,  tbe  carton  was  found.  Intact  and 
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undamaged.  Tbe  textile  mm  for  wbicb  it 
was  mtended  took  tbe  material,  paid  tbe  In- 
voloe  price  for  tbe  shipment  and  neutraliaed 
tbe  trucking  firm's  loas. 

The  National  FreAgbt  Claims  Council  of  the 
American  lYuoking  Aaaodation  maintains 
certain  oommltteea  to  work  on  areas  of  loss 
end  damage  in  tbe  various  commodity  areas. 
▲t  present  there  is  no  working  committee  to 
oover  textiles  and  tbe  reason  is  that  close 
cooperation  between  trucking  and  textile  has 
established  a  position  where  seriously  prob- 
lems rarely  exist.  If  and  when  these  problems 
do  arise,  tbe  textile  committee  will  Immedi- 
ately investigate  and  attempt  to  work  out 
sulUble  solutions. 

One  problem  does  exist,  not  only  for  tbe 
textile  shipper  and  tbe  trucking  company, 
but  for  all  shippers.  That  problem  Is  theft 
and  pilferage. 

Trucking  people  are  disturbed  about  tbe 
Increasing  instances  of  theft,  hlgh-Jacklng 
and  pilfering.  This  la  rapidly  becoming  one 
of  the  major  causes  of  losses.  And,  they  are 
working  bard  to  eliminate  the  problem. 

At  Carolina  this  area  is  receiving  the  con- 
stant and  concentrated  efforts  of  the  claims 
department.  Claims  Vice  President  J.  L.  Boles 
Is  conducting  a  personal  investigation  and 
Is  working  to  cut  theft  and  pilferage  losses 
In  every  possible  way. 

This  problem  is  certainly  not  exclusive 
with  the  truclclng  Industry.  The  textile  peo- 
ple and  others  have  also  experienced  these 
losses.  Solutions  which  work  for  the  truck- 
ing Industry  should  in  ttim  aid  the  textile 
Industry. 

Boles  has  called  on  Carolina  people  to  pro- 
vide "greater  vigilance  In  the  office,  yard 
and  on  the  dock  and  on  the  road;  tighter 
screening  of  Job  appUcants,  especially  casual 
labor;  periodic  checks  of  employees;  finger- 
printing and  fuller  cooperation  with  law  en- 
forcement agencies."  He  reports  that  these 
measures  are  advocated  by  the  F.B.I,  to  help 
prevent  theft  and  pilferage  of  shipments. 

The  textile  Industry  producto  are  especially 
tempting  to  thieves.  Clothing  and  other 
finished  products  are  easy  to  sell.  There  are 
ready  markets.  This  situation  will  be  im- 
proved by  close  working  cooperation  of  tbe 
trucking  Industry  and  the  textile  industry. 

There  are  other  areas  In  handling  textiles 
that  covUd  easily  cavue  trouble:  new  employ- 
ees may  not  be  educated  as  to  the  proper 
methods  of  handling  certain  commodities. 
For  instance,  at  Carolina  these  i>eopIe  are 
fully  tramed  to  handle  all  special  freight. 
even  though  it  may  have  been  handled  by 
the  company  for  many  years.  Veteran  em- 
ployees as  well  as  newcomers  are  trained  in 
methods  of  handling  new  types  of  materials. 
Equipment  is  converted  where  and  when 
needed  to  provide  a  more  efficient  method 
of  transportation. 

Back  In  1933,  C.  O.  Beam,  Carolina  Presi- 
dent, had  no  idea  Carolina  Freight  Carriers 
Corporation  would  gross  more  than  $40  mil- 
lion in  the  year  1968.  He  had  no  Idea  that 
his  first  experience  with  Cross  Cotton  Mills 
would  be  the  beginning  of  a  tremendous 
textile  transportation  operation.  What  he 
did  know  was  that  during  those  depression- 
ridden  days,  he  needed  to  make  a  living  and 
this  seemed  one  way. 

Since  that  time  botb  textile  and  trucking, 
and  Carolina  Freight  In  particular,  have  be- 
come big  brothers  together.  Both  are  becom- 
ing more  sophisticated.  Both  have  developed 
more  problems.  And,  botb  are  solving  these 
problems,  working  together,  even  as  they  did 
more  than  three  decades  ago. 

Today,  Carolina  operatea  33  terminals  In 
20  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  serv- 
ing the  Southeast,  tbe  Northeast,  tbe 
Midwest. 

Carolina  employs  more  than  a,eoO  people 
with  an  ftwwi'*!  payroll  of  more  than  S30  mil- 
lion. AU  this  is  due  in  great  part  to  textile 
growth. 
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RONNIE   BARRETT   COMMENTS    ON 
CHICAGO 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  September  12.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Chi- 
cago's popular  television  personality,  Mr. 
Ronnie  Barrett,  recently  put  into  proper 
perspective  the  situation  in  Chicago  dur- 
ing the  Democratic  Convention. 

The  American  Broadcasting  Co.  and 
its  affiliate  in  Chicago,  WBKB  on  chan- 
nel 7.  are  to  be  congratulated  for  Mr. 
Barrett's  forthright  remarks  which 
follow: 
Text  or  Ronnb  Babbctt's  Commknts  om 

"CmCAOO,"  A1TCTT8T  30,  1968 

In  the  past  few  days,  we  have  all  seen 
things  we  hoped  we'd  never  see  In  our  city — 
and  worse — the  whole  country  saw  It  on  net- 
work television.  It  was  shocking  .  .  .  appall- 
ing .  .  .  sickening. 

But  what  did  we  see,  really? 

What  we  saw  was  carefully  edited  tape  and 
film  of  a  police  line  pushing,  shoving,  club- 
bing, dragging  young  proteatera  wboae  lead- 
ers told  us  these  youngsters  were  peaceful 
In  every  way  .  .  .  who  did  not  provoke  tbe 
police  . . .  but  were  simply  attacked. 

Tbls  was  the  picture  of  Chicago  sent  not 
Just  to  every  part  of  this  nation,  but  to 
all  tbe  capitals  of  tbe  world.  With  it  went 
the  blistering  commentary  of  the  reporters 
in  the  amphitheater,  and  thereafter,  aU 
through  tbe  convention  proceedings,  Chi- 
cago was  referred  to  as  a  police  state,  an 
armed  camp,  a  Jungle.  These  commentators, 
remember,  were  at  the  amphitheater  when 
the  violence  broke  out,  and  so  they  saw  the 
story  unfold  the  same  way  you  and  I  did — 
on  TV  tape  and  film. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  more  about  wbat 

WC   SftW 

First,  almost  all  tbe  pictures  were  taken 
from  behind  tbe  police  lines,  with  the  big 
TV  newa  lights  placed,  by  necessity,  so  that 
they  Illuminated  areas  up  to  the  police  line. 
Sensible,  of  course,  because  that's  where  tbe 
action  would  be.  Or  the  re-actlon.  Beyond 
that  line — the  lighted  area,  that  la— prac- 
tlcaUy  nothing  at  all  could  be  distinguished. 

So  .  .  .  wbat  did  we  not  see? 

We  didnt  see  broken  bottles  being  thrown. 
We  didn't  see  tbe  rocks,  garbage,  bags  of 
fecie.  We  didn't  see  tbe  styrofoam  balls  with 
spikes  driven  through  them.  .  .  . 

We  didn't  see  poUcemen  bemg  kicked,  in- 
steps Jumped  on.  We  didn't  see  the  spitting 
in  ofllcers  faces,  and  we  didn't  hear  tbe  curses 
and  vllllflcatlon.  And  In  those  terrible  hours 
Messrs.  Huntley,  Brlnkley,  Cronklte  and 
Smith  didn't  see  them  either.  And  so  nobody 
who  wasn't  actually  there  oould  see  what 
went  on  In  that  unUgbted  area  behind  tbe 
police  line.  And  some  who  were  there 
couldn't  see. 

Were  the  protestors  attacked  by  tbe  police 
without  provocation?  No. 

Did  tbe  police  aimply  act  or  did  they  re- 
act? Which  U  doing  tbeUr  Jobs.  Yes. 

Joel  Daly  said  it  last  night.  Sadistlcal 
brutal  police  officers  ahould  be  thrown  oS 
the  force.  And  revolutionaries  who  organize 
young  people  to  break  tbe  law,  knowing  fuU 
weU  some  of  these  kids  wlU  be  hurt  .  .  . 
perhaps  killed  ...  or  kill  someone  else  in 
the  process  .  .  .  should  be  Jailed. 

But  to  condemn  this  entire  city  Just  be- 
cause this  confrontation  took  place  here,  to 
blame  all  of  Chicago  for  the  actions  of  a  few, 
is  irresponsible,  and  the  one-sided  way  the 
story  was  handled  by  the  networks  did  Just 
that. 

Perh^w  Mayor  Daley  went  too  far  with 
security,  both  in  tbe  Amphitheater,  which 
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rankled  tbe  usuaUy  <»nnlpotent  press  corps, 
and  on  tbe  streets. 

Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Mayor 
didn't  go  far  enough.  Maybe  some  action 
might  have  been  taken  sooner  ...  I  don't 
know. 

This  I  do  know.  This  Is  my  home — my 
town.  And  I  cant  stand  by  and  hear  it 
being  called  a  police  state,  a  Jungle,  a  mid- 
west iron  curtain  city  . . . 

Gore  VIdal,  on  this  program  last  night, 
said  "This  Is  your  city.  If  this  is  tbe  way 
you  want  it,  keep  it  that  way.  You  have  to 
live  here." 

Well,  Mr.  Vldal  had  it  almost  right.  It  U 
our  city.  And  It's  not  perfect.  In  some  areas 
It's  not  even  good.  And  In  others  it's  down- 
right bad.  There  are  lots  of  things  about 
Chicago  we'd  like  to  change — and  we're  try- 
ing. But  when  the  sophisticated,  so  called 
big  names  come  in  from  New  York  and  vent 
their  petty  frustrations  by  presenting  Chi- 
cago as  a  concentration  camp  .  .  .  Cbicago- 
ans  won't  stand  for  It.  Especially  this  one. 
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KEEP  IT  OUT  OP  THE  HOUSE 


HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 


or  IdSSOTTU 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  12.  1968 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  recent 
montlis  about  the  defects  in  the  consti- 
tutionally sanctioned  electoral  college 
system.  The  defects  have  long  been  rec- 
ognized but  the  candidacy  of  George 
Wallace  of  Alabama  has  underscored  the 
urgency  of  securing  a  remedy.  Our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Jonathan  B.  Bing- 
ham, has  written  a  thoughtful  article 
about  the  problem  that  appears  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Atlantic  magazine. 
The  article  is  a  lucid  and  compelling 
presentation  of  the  problem  and  contains 
a  recommended  solution  which  Ameri- 
cans should  carefully  consider.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Bingham  for  bringing 
this  problem  into  focus  and  I  urge  each 
of  my  colleagues  to  read  the  article 
which  follows: 

Kkxp  It  Out  or  thx  Hotrsc 
(By  Jonathan  B.  Binghau) 

Our  American  Constitution  has  proved  a 
durable  document,  but  It  has  an  AcbUles' 
heel  that  this  year  could  cause  us  acute 
pain — and  might  even  prove  to  be  a  fatal 
flaw. 

Alexander  w«i«"*»ti  singled  out  tbe  provi- 
sions governing  the  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  as  the  only  part  of  the 
Constitution  wbicb  "received  the  sUghtest 
mark  of  approbation  from  its  opponents." 
Yet  It  Is  those  very  provisions  which  almost 
never  worked  as  Intended  and  which  are 
potentially  disastrous. 

Tbe  Twelfth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  is  a  modification  of  part  of  the 
original  Article  n,  provides  that  if  no  presi- 
dential candidate  obtains  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  coUege,  the  choice  must  be  -nade 
from  tbe  top  three  candidates  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Tbe  vote  in  the  House  U 
to  be  cast  by  states,  with  each  state  having 
one  vote,  and  an  absolute  majority  (or  26 
states  today)  is  required  to  elect.  The  Vice 
President  Is  cboeen  by  the  Senate  from 
among  the  ttoo  top  candidates  for  that  office. 

Not  since  1834  has  the  electoral  college 
f aUed  to  produce  a  majority  for  a  President 
or  a  Vice  President,  but  It  could  easUy  hap- 
pen this  year  because  tbe  two  major  candi- 


dates may  be  In  a  close  finish  and  because 
the  American  Independent  Party  candidate, 
George  Wallace,  Is  expected  to  wm  in  some 
states. 

There  are  a  number  of  plausible  combina- 
tions of  state  results  that  could  produce  tbe 
Impnnnfi  Here  Is  Just  one  such  combination, 
based  on  perfecUy  reasonable  expectations: 
Wallace  wins  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina,  for  a  total 
of  47  electoral  votes;  the  Democratic  candi- 
date wins  Arkansas,  California,  Connecticut, 
District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  Kentucky, 
Maryland.  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  Tennessee,  Washington,  and  West 
Virginia,  for  a  total  of  260  electoral  votes: 
the  Republican  wins  the  remaining  states  for 
a  total  of  241  electoral  votes.  No  one  haa  tbe 
required  270. 

Former  Governor  Wallace  has  mad*  no 
secret  of  what  he  wm  do  If  the  voters  place 
such  power  In  his  hands.  In  the  event  of  a 
deadlock,  he  says,  be  wiU  offer  his  electoral 
votes  to  either  major  candidate  who  agrees  In 
a  solemn  "covenant"  to  Wallace's  demands. 
"Covenant"  is  the  Alabaman's  euphemism  for 
a  racUt  political  deal,  probably  involving 
Southern  veto  power  over  future  Supreme 
Court  appointments  and  a  decided  slowdown. 
If  not  a  halt,  in  federal  efforts  to  push  tbe 
pace  of  desegregation.  If  precedent  is  any 
guide,  a  step-up  in  federal  bounty  flowing 
South  without  strings  would  also  be  a  part  of 
the  price. 

ELSCTION    IMPASSKt 

Tom  Wicker  of  the  New  York  Time*  has 
argued  that  no  Democratic  or  Republican 
candidate  oould  possibly  make  such  a  deal.  I 
am  not  so  sure,  but  let  us  assume  that  Mr, 
wicker  Is  correct  and  that  no  deal  is  made  in 
the  electoral  college.  The  election  then  goes 
Into  the  House,  which  would  at  the  least 
mean  a  dangerous  delay  In  sUrtlng  the  now 
very  complicated  process  of  arranging  for  the 
transfer  of  power  from  one  Administration  to 
the  next. 

It  might  also  mean  that  the  party  defeated 
In  electoral  votes  might  win  a  majority  of 
the  state  delegations  in  the  House,  as  hap- 
pened, for  Instance,  in  1956. 

An  even  more  awkward  contingency  would 
be  If  the  House  of  Representatives,  like  the 
electoral  college,  found  Itself  deadlocked  and 
unable  to  elect.  This  could  happen  If  several 
state  delegations  were  evenly  split  and  there- 
fore unable  to  vote,  or  if,  with  the  state  dele- 
gations fairly  evenly  divided  between  tbe 
major  parties,  three  or  four  conservative 
Southern  Democratic  delegations  were  pre- 
pared either  to  support  Wallace  or  to  refiise 
to  vote  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 

The  result  would  be  severe  uncertainty  and 
unrest,  causing  acute  problems  at  home  and 
loss  of  confidence  abroad.  Again,  as  In  the 
electoral  coUege,  Wallace  would  be  trying  to 
make  a  trade,  and  he  might  Just  succeed;  or 
the  deadlock  In  the  House  could  continue 
past  January  20,  when  the  President's  term 
ends  pursuant  to  the  Twentieth  Amendment. 
At  that  point.  If  the  Senate  had  chosen  a 
vice  President,  he  would  become  acting 
President. 

Because  of  Its  different  comi>osltlon,  tbe 
Senate  might  weU  choose  a  Vice  President 
whose  ticket  had  been  second  best  In  the 
popular  vote  and  m  the  electoral  college. 
Since  next  years'  Senate  wlU  probably  be 
Democratic,  they  would  presumably  elect  tbe 
Democratic  choice  for  Vice  President  no  mat- 
ter wbat  tbe  House  does. 

A  deadlock  In  the  Senate  la  most  unlikely, 
since  it  must  choose  from  the  top  two  vice 
presidential  contenders,  but  such  a  frus- 
trating contingency  Is  not  out  of  the  ques- 
tion In  a  nip  and  tuck  situation.  An  absolute 
majority  (now  61  senators)  Is  required  to 
elect,  and  scxne  senators  might  simply  refuse 
to  vote.  Presumably,  If  botb  Houses  were 
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tor  maneuvering  In  auch 
I  almoat  llmltleea.  Twice 
In  our  hlatory,  wbin  a  prealdentlal  election 
was  tbruat  Into  the  Houae  of  Repreaentatlves, 
the  reault  wa«  In  fa  ft  an  orgy  of  wheeling  and 
dealing,  blatant  mi  nlpulatlon,  and  preasure 
poUtloa.  Both  elect  ona  nearly  led  to  armed 
Jt  them  gave  the  country 
lad  secured  a  plurality 
neither  of  the  elecpnral  nor  of  the  popular 
vote. 

In  the  first  case,  (the  election  of  1800,  the 
deadlock  occurred  '  tecause  the  original  Ar- 
ticle n  of  the  Const]  tutlon  directed  that  each 
•lector  vote  for  tn  o  persons,  but  did  not 
require  that  he  spiclfy  which  one  wm  bis 
eholce  for  Preslden ;.  Thomas  Jefferson,  his 
party's  candidate  fo  the  top  oflloe,  and  Aaron 
Burr,  his  ostenslblt  running  mate,  each  re- 
ceived 73  electoral  'otee.  But  the  unscrupu- 
lous Burr  refused  t )  concede  the  preeldency 
to  Jefferson  and  1  lius  forced  the  election 
Into  the  House,  walch  deadlocked  on  the 
first  ballot  with  8  itates  for  Jefferson  (one 
short  dT'the  majoilty).  6  for  Burr,  and  3 
evenly  divided. 

The  power  of  dftermlnlng  the  vote,  and 
thua  of  shaping  the  future  deetlny  of  the  na- 
tion, lay  In  the  hands  of  obscure  congreaa- 
men  such  as  Joeepb  Nicholson,  a  critically  111 
member  of  the  stal  tmated  BAu7land  delega- 
tion, who  cast  his  vote  from  a  oot  on  the 
House  floor  to  keep  his  state  out  of  the  Burr 
lineup,  and  young  playboy  James  Bayard. 
Delaware's  slngle-r  tember  delegation,  who 
vacillated  agonlzlne  [y  between  Jefferson  and 
Burr.  The  outcome  vas  decided  in  Jefferson's 
favor  only  after  35  I  allots — and  an  unbeliev- 
able amount  of  ma:  leuverlng. 

After  this  fiasco,  the  Constitution  was 
changed  by  the  Twi  if  th  Amendment  to  read 
as  It  does  today.  Bu  this  did  not  prevent  the 
absurdities  of  1824-  [826. 

Early  In  Decembir,  1824,  with  all  of  the 
electoral  votes  cou  ited  except  Louisiana's, 
the  tally  stood  at  98  for  General  Andrew 
Jackson.  84  for  Job  a  Qulncy  Adams.  41  for 
William  Crawford,  t  nd  37  for  Speaker  of  the 
House  Henry  Clay,  ^ulalana  was  considered 
a  major  Clay  stroi  ghold,  and  with  Its  five 
votes  he  would  ha'  e  been  one  of  the  three 
top  candidates  to  gi  i  before  the  House,  where 
his  power  was  aupre  ne. 

But  Clay  drew  a  t  lank  from  Louisiana.  The 
state  assembly,  whl<  h  was  to  choose  the  elec- 
tors, was  closely  dlv  ded.  Because  two  assem- 
blymen favorable  t  Clay  had  a  carriage  ac- 
cident on  their  waj  to  the  state  capital,  and 
two  others  simply  n  iglected  to  show  up.  Clay 
did  not  get  his  maj(  rity  in  the  assembly,  and 
a  slate  of  unfavort  ble  electors  was  named. 
So  the  choice  in  the  Houae  was  iMtween  Jack- 
•on.  Adams,  and  Cr«  wford. 

When  the  Hous«  convened  in  February, 
182S.  the  big  New  Y  irk  delegation  was  at  first 
evenly  split  with  17  members  for  Adams  and 
17  for  Crawford.  Th  ■  situation  neutrallMd  a 
vote  which  Adams  leeded  to  control  a  ma- 
jority of  the  state  de  egatlons.  Once  again,  the 
partisan  pressures  focused  upon  a  single 
wavering  repreaenta  dve,  Stephen  Van  Rens- 
selaer of  upetate  Ne^ '  York.  When  the  critical 
moment  came,  the  « lection  was  decided  by  a 
discarded  paper  ball  st,  bearing  the  name  of 
Adams,  which  Van  R  maaelaer  took  m  a  divine 
algnal  and  dropped  :  Qto  the  ballot  boz!> 

Jackson  and  his  Mople  were  furtoui  and 
charged  that  Adami  had  made  a  deal  with 
Clay  to  win.  When  C  lay  turned  up  as  Adams' 
Secretary  of  State.  Jackson  spoke  of  "the 
Judas  of  the  West"  aa  receiving  bla  "thirty 
pieces  of  silver." 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  recital  of  horrors  that  actually  have 
occurred  under  our  electoral  system  would 
not  be  complete  without  at  least  some  ref- 
erence to  the  sordid  story  of  1876  when  back- 
room deals  deprived  Samuel  J.  Tllden  of 
election  and  Rutherford  B.  Hayea  emerged 
the  winner  in  the  electoral  college  by  one 
vote,  all  three  conteeted  statee — Florida, 
Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina — having  been 
adjudged  to  fall  in  the  Republican  col- 
umn. The  mess  of  pottage  in  this  caae  for 
the  Southern  Democrats  of  the  day  who 
went  along  with  Hayes  included  Cabinet 
appointments,  restoration  of  "home  rule"  In 
the  South  (that  Is,  rule  by  white  Demo- 
crats), and  public  works,  known  then  as  "In- 
ternal improvements."  and  later  as  "pork 
barrel."  In  thoae  days  it  was  mierely  incon- 
venient that  the  country  did  not  know 
who  its  President  would  be  until  a  few 
hours  before  his  Inauguration.  Today  the  un- 
certainty would  create  grave  problems. 

ABSOmO    AND    ONSBMOCaATIC 

Surely  a  system  for  preeldentlal  election 
that  contains  a  serious  risk  of  such  results 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue.  The  sys- 
tem is  not  only  dangerous,  it  is  absurdly  un- 
democratic, since  each  state  regardless  of 
size  has  an  equal  vote  in  the  House.  This 
gives  the  smallest  state  in  the  nation,  with 
fewer  than  300.000  Inhabitants,  the  same 
voice  as  the  largest  state,  which  has  more 
than  19  million.  An  evenly  divided  delega- 
tion has  no  vote  at  all.  regardless  of  the  size 
of  the  state. 

To  be  elected  President,  a  candidate  needs 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  delegations 
of  any  26  states.  To  win  the  delegations  of 
the  26  smallest  statee,  he  would  need  to  con- 
trol the  votes  of  only  59  members — about 
13  percent  of  the  total  membership  of  the 
House! 

With  the  grave  and  imprecedented  tensions 
that  exist  in  our  society  today,  and  the  wide- 
spread questioning  of  the  validity  of  our 
democratic  system,  an  unpopular,  rigged,  and 
undemocratic  election  of  a  President  by 
Congress  might  well  spark  the  revolution 
that  is  already  building  In  our  cities.  Such 
a  revolution  would  be  likely  to  produce  an 
even  stronger  counterrevolution  with  totali- 
tarian overtones. 

It  Is  too  late  now  for  the  Constitution  to 
be  amended  before  the  Novemtwr  elections. 
But  It  has  been  my  hope,  and  the  hope  of 
many  others  who  are  concerned  about  our 
constitutional  Achilles'  heel,  that  the  fears  of 
this  season  would  provide  the  needed  Incen- 
tive for  a  change  in  the  Constitution. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  the 
amendment  could  be  drawn.  Some,  including 
the  New  York  Times  editorially,  are  in  favor 
of  providing  for  the  election  of  ottr  Preei- 
dents  by  direct  popular  vote.  This  solution  is 
attractive,  but  there  are  two  main  objections 
to  It. 

First,  unless  provision  Is  made  for  a  run- 
off contest,  the  election  of  a  President  by  a 
pltiraUty  far  short  of  a  majority  would  be 
posalble  (like  the  election  of  President  Thleu 
IQ  Vietnam  with  33  percent  of  the  vote). 

Second,  such  a  constitutional  amendment 
has  been  rejected  often  in  the  past  and  has 
little  chance  of  adoption  because  the  preeent 
electoral  vote  system  is  favored  by  a  powerful 
coalition  of  forces.  The  small  states  like  It 
because  they  are  assured  of  at  least  three 
electoral  votes.  And  the  big  states  like  it  be- 
cause, with  their  electoral  votes  going  on  a 
wlnner-take-aU  baals,  they  get  special  at- 
tention from  the  major  parties.  Because  most 
of  the  big  states  are  big-city  states  as  well, 
many  perceptive  liberals,  who  want  to  sea 
the  federal  government  pay  more  attention 
to  blg-clty  problems,  are  opposed  to  giving 
up  the  electoral  vote  arrangement.  Also  In 
this  political  lineup,  oddly  enough,  are  the 
advocates  of  strong  state  authority,  who 
fear — with  some  reaaon-r-that  popular  preel- 
dentlal elections  would  lead  to  stronger  prea- 
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sures  for  federal  laws  governing  voting  q\ial- 
iflcatlons  and  similar  questions  now  left  to 
the  states. 

Another  kind  of  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  would  call  for  the  election  of  the 
President  by  a  majority  vote  of  a  Joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress  if  no  candidate  obtained  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  college.  This  would 
certainly  be  an  Improvement  over  the  exist- 
ing system,  in  that  each  member  rather  than 
each  state  would  have  one  vote.  But  making 
the  President  dependent  on  Congress  for  his 
election  would  still  leave  the  door  open  for 
postelection  political  bargaining,  and  it  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  the  voters  may  prefer  a 
presidential  candidate  of  one  party  while 
electing  a  Congress  dominated  by  the  other 
party,  as  In  1956.  Moreover,  the  participation 
of  the  Senate  m  the  choice  is  particularly 
questionable  since  two  thirds  of  the  Senate 
would  have  been  elected  in  prior  elections. 
SON  rr  ofT 

The  simplest  way  to  avoid  the  dangers  of 
the  present  system,  and  one  that  would  not 
arouse  the  same  opposition  as  the  Idea  of  a 
direct  popular  vote,  would  be  to  provide 
for  a  runoff  election  between  the  two  top 
contenders  if  no  presidential  candidate  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes  on  the 
first  go-around.  This  would  not  only  prevent 
the  election  from  being  thrown  into  the 
Congress,  but  It  would  assure  that  the  new 
President  would  be  elected  by  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  votee  (and  in  all  likelihood 
the  majority  of  the  p<^ular  vote  also) .  The 
runoff  works  well  in  a  number  of  states  which 
use  it  In  party  primary  elections.  And  we 
urged  the  Vietnamese  Constituent  Assembly 
to  adopt  it  for  their  presidential  election  and 
were  chagrined  when  they  did  not. 

The  chief  argument  against  such  a  system 
is  that  it  will  tend  to  discourage  third-  or 
fourth-party  candidacies.  As  one  who  be- 
lieves that  the  two-party  system  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  stability  and  strength 
of  our  democratic  system,  I  am  not  greatly 
impressed  by  that  argument. 

In  addition  to  the  essential  idea  of  a  run- 
off, the  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
and  complementary  legislation  which  I  have 
introduced  in  the  Congress  contain  two  other 
elements.  First.  In  order  to  assure  an  ade- 
qvutte  period  for  the  transfer  of  power  to  the 
new  President,  the  date  of  the  main  elec- 
tion would  be  moved  up  three  weeks,  so 
that  the  runoff.  If  needed,  could  be  held 
on  the  present  election  day. 

Second,  the  archaic  "electoral  college" 
would  be  eliminated,  without  disturbing  the 
present  electoral  vote-counting  system.  This 
would  do  away  with  the  potentially  disrup- 
tive and  dangerous  power  of  electors  to  dis- 
regard the  instructions  of  the  voters  who 
elected  them. 

In  1980,  all  eight  of  Mtsaisslppl's  electors 
and  six  of  Alabama's  electors  withheld  their 
votes  from  both  national  candidates  and  cast 
them  instead  for  Senator  Harry  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  was  not  even  a  candidate.  To  pre- 
vent a  similar  occurrence  In  the  future,  and 
to  make  it  Impoesible  for  a  third-party  candi- 
date to  bargain  with  his  electoral  votes,  the 
slates  of  electors  should  be  abolished.  In  their 
place,  each  state  would  be  allotted  the  num- 
ber of  electoral  votes  corresponding  to  its 
representation  in  the  Houae  and  Senate,  and 
theee  votes  would  be  cast  automatically  for 
the  presidential  candidate  receiving  the  larg- 
est popular  vote  in  that  state. 

Today,  when  moet  people  could  not  name 
a  single  elector  who  represented  their  state 
in  1904.  the  electoral  college,  like  the  vermi- 
form appendix.  Is  no  longer  iiseful  and  may 
be  haaardous.  If  the  coming  election  does 
produce  a  deadlock  in  the  electoral  college 
and  an  ensiling  mess  of  one  sort  or  another, 
we  can  be  sure  that  the  Congress  and  the 
states  will  be  sufficiently  disturbed  to  pass 
and  ratify  a  corrective  constitutional  amend- 
ment Proposals  such  aa  that  by  Oongreas 
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man  Charles  Ooodell.  Republican  of  New 
York,  and  Morris  Udail,  Democrat  of  Arisona, 
for  a  gentleman's  agreement  that  the  House 
would  elect  whoever  won  a  pitiraUty  of  the 
electoral  votes  are  Ingenious  but  offer  no 
reliable  or  permanent  solution.  But  if  no 
deadlock  occurs,  the  problem  Is  likely  to  be 
neglected  for  another  four  years — unless,  of 
course,  an  aroused  citizenry  demands  other- 
wise. 


OP  THE.  BY  THE,  AND  FOR  THE 
PEOBLE 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    BOOTH    CASOUM  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  12,  1968 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Joseph  A. 
Scerra.  past  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  was  one  of  the  greatest  national 
commanders  in  the  history  of  any  of  our 
veterans'  organizations. 

An  outstanding  editorial  by  Comdr. 
Joseph  A.  Scerra  ai^eared  in  the  July 
issue  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
magazine.  I  commend  this  timely  and 
superb  editorial  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  to  the 
people  of  our  country,  as  follows: 

Of  the,  bt  thx,  and  for  thx  Peoplk 
(By  Joseph  A.  Scerra) 

Let's  go  "cop"  hunting.  Why  not?  It's 
open  season  on  law  enforcement  officers. 
The  audible  portion  of  the  American  public 
has  turned  its  back  on  law  and  order.  Even 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  whose  name  is  synonymous 
with  integrity,  is  being  snapped  at  by  jackals. 

In  a  large  metropolitan  city  the  other  day, 
a  young  police  officer  was  brutally  murdered 
on  the  public  sidewalk  by  a  gang  of  crim- 
inals. A  thousand  policemen  from  a  score 
of  cities  attended  bis  funeral,  but  the  only 
private  cltiEens  there  were  the  widows  of 
other  murdered  officers.  "The  People"  for 
whom  he  kept  the  peace,  and  gave  his  life, 
scarcely  heeded  his  passing.  To  them  he  was 
just  a  "Cop."  And  "Cops"  arent  really  human 
ijelngs. 

He  was  just  a  "Cop."  And  yet  the  FoUce 
Department  Chaplain  said  of  him: 

"He  performed  an  act  of  heroism  equal  to 
any  this  city  has  ever  seen.  He,  too,  bad  a 
dream  ...  he  bad  a  zeet  for  life.  He  looked 
forward  to  advancement.  His  goals  were  set 
extremely  high.  He  had  ambition  .  .  .  What  is 
heroism?  What  Is  dedication?  A  young  officer, 
deciding  to  give  up  his  dream  so  you  and  I 
might  have  ours." 

He  was  Just  a  "Cop"!  He  was  26.  He  was  an 
ex-marine.  He  was  an  honorable,  law-abiding 
citizen.  He  was  a  patriotic  and  dedicated 
public  servant.  He  was  a  great  American.  He 
was  also  a  Negro.  He  was  proud  of  both  hia 
race  and  his  country — proud  enough  to  die 
for  them — and  for  "The  People." 

Yet  none  of  that  vast  majority  of  silent 
"fellow  citizens,"  whose  burdens  and  re- 
sponBlblllties  he  carried,  cared  very  much. 
Re  was  Just  a  "Cop"  to  them.  Not  a  fellow 
human  being.  Not  a  person  with  normal 
feelings  of  pain  and  pride  and  anger.  Not  a 
sorrowing  mother's  only  son.  Not  even  a 
courageous  and  unselfish  fellow  citizen 
doing  his  duty,  and  thelra.  to  uphold  their 
law — to  preserve  their  "government  of  laws." 
No,  he  waa  just  a  "Cop,"  the  "Fuzz,"  a  "Flat- 
foot."  a  "Harness  BuU" — a  despised  creature 
apart  and  far  below  their  gay  and  Irrespon- 
sible social  whirl. 

"You  will  never  respond  to  verbal  abuse." 
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This  was  the  firm  admonition  of  a  Peace 
Chief  to  a  graduating  class  of  39  yoimg 
policemen  recently — In  a  great  city  which 
has  vacancies  for  at  least  600  more  and  a  need 
for  several  thoxisand. 

Why  only  39,  when  so  many  people  are 
clamoring  for  jobs?  How  much  abuse  are  you 
willing  to  take  fnm  total  strangers?  How 
much  abuse  are  you  willing  to  take  from 
any  man?  How  much  verbal  abuse  can  you 
take  without  "responding"? 

It  Is  growing  more  and  more  difficult  to 
Induce  young  men  In  this  country  to  enter 
the  field  of  law  enforcement.  Why  should 
they? 

Read  the  newspapers.  Listen  to  the  radio. 
Watch  television.  There  is  a  firmly  estab- 
lished group  of  newscasters  and  reporters 
who  regularly  indoctrinate  you  with  the 
anti-law-enforcement  mania  of  our  times. 
In  their  subtle,  "completely  impersonal,"  but 
degenerating  way,  they  are  chipping  away  at 
the  very  foundation  of  American  democracy. 
They  routinely  suggest  and  produce  alleged 
"evidence"  to  prove  that  policemen  represent 
no  one  but  themselves;  that  individual  of- 
ficers are  sadistic  in  their  treatment  of  per- 
sons accvised  of  crime — who  are  always  "in- 
nocent," of  course,  or  "justified"  In  break- 
ing the  law. 

The  "heroes"  of  these  monsters  of  the  media 
are  the  criminals — because  "society  made 
them  BO."  They  are  the  "users,"  the  "pushers," 
the  narcotics  peddlers,  the  rioters,  the  de- 
structive demonstrators,  the  anarchists  and 
the  Conununists.  Never  the  policeman.  He  is 
the  villain. 

It  has  been  said  over  and  over  again  that 
ours  is  a  "government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men."  Yet  no  law  is  self -operative.  Enforce- 
ment is  not  inherent  In  the  words  of  any 
statute.  Men  enact  our  laws.  Men  Interpret 
and  apply  them.  And  men  enforce  them. 

Who  are  these  men?  They  are  policemen. 
They  are  official  representatives  of  "The 
People."  The  trouble  with  us  today  is  that 
we  have  forgotten  who  "The  People"  are. 

They  are  not  the  criminals.  They  are  not 
the  anti-American  demonstrators  or  the 
draft  dodgers.  They  are  not  the  destructive 
and  militant  dissenters  who  hate  all  things 
American.  They  are  that  vast  and  silent 
majority  of  decent  human  beings  who  pay 
pyramiding  taxes  to  support  these  drones. 
These  are  "The  People"  for  whom  policemen 
daily  risk  their  llvee  to  provide  protection 
under  the  law. 

This  hard-working,  tax-paying,  law-abid- 
ing majority  is  this  nation.  It  is  they  who 
have  the  greater  right  to  be  heard — and  the 
greater  duty  to  speak  out.  It  is  "of  them," 
"by  them"  and  "for  them"  that  this  govern- 
ment exists.  One  of  the  most  essential  func- 
tions of  any  government  is  to  protect  decent 
citizens  from  those  who  violate  their  laws. 

Police  officers  are  the  official  agents  of 
"The  People"  to  carry  out  this  purpose  of 
self-government  in  their  behalf.  Abuse  them 
and  you  abuse  the  nation. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  conflicting  rights.  It 
is  even  more  difficult  for  partisans  to  recog- 
nize and  honor  that  line  once  it  is  drawn. 
Beyond  that,  there  are  always  persons  who 
refuse  to  respect  either  the  line  or  the  rights. 
Thus,  if  civilization  is  to  continue  to  pro- 
gress, we  must  have  laws  and  they  must  be 
enforced. 

To  accomplish  this  we  must  have  a  police 
force,  and  this  police  force  makes  up  the  very 
foundation  of  our  government.  Upon  their 
courage  and  integrity;  upon  their  good  Judg- 
ment and  loyalty  to  principle;  upon  their 
unselfish  devotion  to  duty  rests  the  super- 
structure of  justice.  Our  form  of  govern- 
ment must  stand  or  fall  upon  the  quality  of 
that  structure. 

When  a  police  officer  seeks  to  arrest  one 
charged  with  crime  he  Is  not  acting  in  self- 
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defense  or  for  any  selfish  motive.  He  acts  In 
defense  of  the  State — and  the  State  is  "The 
People." 

Since  the  early  attempts  of  man  to  govern 
himself  and  his  neighbors,  certeln  individ- 
uals have  been  selected,  prevailed  upon  and 
appointed  to  assume  the  burdens  and  the 
risks  of  providing  protection  \mder  the  rules 
adopted  for  that  purpoee  by  the  majority  of 
those  concerned.  Whether  frontier  marshals, 
county  sheriffs,  town  constablee  or  city 
police,  they  have  always  l>een  official  repre- 
sentatives of  "The  People."  They  have  served 
no  private  purpose.  They  have  served  "of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people." 

HUtorlcally,  they  are  underpaid.  Tradi- 
tionally, they  are  something  less  than  so- 
cially acceptable.  Officially,  they  have  always 
been  fair  game  for  persons  with  ulterior  mo- 
tives. Judicially,  they  are  routinely  ridi- 
culed, maligned  and  Insulted. 

They  go  their  quiet  way,  serving  "The 
People" — sometimes  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  night:  often  in  the  nervous  tenseness 
of  the  pre-dawn  hours;  in  the  sweltering 
heat  of  the  day  in  heavy  woolen  tmlforms; 
in  the  rain  and  snow  of  winter,  harassed, 
imposed  upon,  slandered  and  abused  by  the 
benefactors   of   their   dedicated    service. 

They  are  unfairly  criticized  by  every  dis- 
gruntled citizen.  They  are  threatened,  in- 
sulted, falsely  accused,  sued,  condemned  and 
suspended  without  pay  upon  any  man's  al- 
legation. Every  day  and  every  night,  some- 
where in  this  nation,  a  poUce  officer  is  t>eing 
cursed,  assaulted,  beaten  and  murdered. 

Their  grieving  families  suffer  In  sUence 
and  alone,  except  for  the  sympathy  extended 
by  their  fellow  officers.  None  of  them  ever 
leaves  enough  money  to  care  for  those  fam- 
ilies. Yet  "The  People"  simply  shrug  and 
call  them  "fools"'  for  ever  having  entered 
the  profession. 

"Honest  and  upright  citizens"  threaten 
each  day  of  their  lives,  on  some  pretext  of 
righteous  anger,  to  "get  their  jobs."  They 
are  invariably  presumed  to  be  at  fault  by 
elected  officials. 

Let  a  poUce  officer  shoot  an  escaping  or 
attacking  felon,  caught  In  an  act  of  vicious 
depredation,  and  the  headlines  scream,  "Po- 
liceman Kills  Young  Boy." 

Let  a  poUce  officer  fall  to  arrive  In  time 
to  prevent  a  crime  and  listen  to  the  tirade 
of  the  "taxpayer." 

Let  a  poUce  officer  be  beaten  by  demon- 
strators who  are  violating  the  law  and  "it 
was  good  enough  for  him  for  Interfering 
with  their  civil  rights." 

Let  a  police  officer  be  mauled  to  the  point 
of  death,  and  even  murdered  by  rioters,  and 
what  private  citizen  will  come  to  his  assist- 
ance? 

Let  a  police  officer  be  brutally  slain  in  the 
process  of  preventing  a  robbery,  a  burglary, 
arson  or  rape  and  what  paper  will  give  him 
sympathetic  headlines? 

On  every  hand  the  false  claim  of  "police 
brutaUty"  is  aflame  throughout  the  land.  It 
has  become  the  standard  banner  of  defense 
in  every  criminal  trtal.  The  criminal  is  "pre- 
sumed to  be  innocent."  and  the  arresting 
officer's  character  is  routinely  made  the  "de- 
fendant" in  every  court  room.  Lawyers  de- 
liberately and  palnstaldngly  misrepresent 
the  facts  to  blacken  the  good  name  of  every 
officer.  Judges  tolerate  It  and  even  encour- 
age it.  The  news  media  lend  "sob  sister" 
credence  to  it.  And  "The  People"  continue 
to  beUeve  only  "what  they  read  in  the 
papers."  All  of  the  brutaUtles  of  life  are 
currently  marshaled  against  law  enforce- 
ment. 

What  difference  does  it  make?  After  aU, 
they  are  only  "Cops."  But  whatever  you 
choose  to  call  them,  this  nation  cannot  sur- 
vive without  them.  And  this  nation  is  "The 
People." 
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HON.  BER1RAM  L  PODELL 
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IN  THX  HOUSI 


>P  RKPRKSXNTATIVIS 


Thuraday.  i'eptember  12.  1988 


In 


Mr.  PODKLL. 

that  New  York 
wash  Its 
chett  as  dlrectoi 
ther  King,  Jr., 
Center  the  more 
situation  become 

Mr.  Hatchett 
stitute  teacher 
pupils,  in  violation 
tion  regulations, 
for  ItCalcolm  X, 
was  exhorted  to 

He  is  also  th( 
UUed  "The 
Black  Jew  and 
A  Study  in 
Dshed  In  the 
Issue '  of   the 
Forum. 

In  this  article. 


iMr.  Speaker,  the  more 

U  [liversity  seeks  to  wbite- 

appolnvnent  of  John  F.  Hat- 

of  its  new  Bfartln  Lu- 

^ro-Amerlcan  Stiident 

reprehensible  does  the 


'  iras  dismissed  as  a  sub- 
escorting  his  class  of 
of  board  of  educa- 
to  a  memorial  service 
at  which  the  audience 
get  and  kill  "whltey." 
author  of  an  article, 
of  the  Anti- 
Black  Anglo  Saxons: 
Educational  Perfidy,"  pub- 
-December  1967 
American  Teachers 


Phe  lomenon 

tlie 


No  irember- 


Aro- 


wltnew  ng 


W«  are 
City  a  phenomenon 
tb«  mintU  and 
It  U  ttie  aystematic 
who  dominate  am  i 
bureaucracy  of  tb< 
■yatem  and  their 
this  collusion  .  . 
reasons  wby  our 
eduoatlonally 
socially  devastate* 
are  Incapable  of 
lug  through  to  a 
meaningful 


educa  tlonal 


Mr.  Hatchett  asserted: 


today   In   Mew   York 
that  spells  death  for 
of  our  Black  children, 
coming  of  age  of  Jews 
control  the  educational 
New  York  PubUc  School 
starved  Imitators  . . . 
one  of  the  fundamental 
Black  children  are  being 
Individually    and 
to  tbe  extent  tbat  they 
pkrtlclpatlng  In,  and  carry- 
reasonable  conclusion,  any 
experience. 


I  Dwer  I 


caiirated. 


This  article  'rats  denounced  by  the 
American  Jewisli  Congress,  the  Protes- 
tant Council  and  the  Catholic  Interracial 
Council  in  a  Joii  t  public  statement  as  a 
"naked  appeal  o  racial  and  religious 
hatred"  and  as  an  attempt  "to  divide 
black  from  whit  \  Christian  from  Jew." 
These  organizat  ions  also  Jointly  con- 
demned the  api  ointment  of  Mr.  Hat- 
chett as  director  of  the  University's  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr.,  Afro- American  Stu- 
dent Center  as  a  desecration  of  the  ideals 
of  Reverend  Kli  ig  and  as  an  affront  to 
the  people  of  ou  city. 

The  attempt!  by  Dr.  James  Hester, 
president  of  Nem  York  University,  to  Jus- 
tify the  appoinment  and  retention  of 
Mr.  Hatchett  i  is  director  has  served 
merely  to  inflam  e  a  situation  already  ex- 
plosive. Dr.  Hes<  er  denied  that  Mr.  Hat- 
chett's  views  w  tre  anti-Semitic  and  in 
fact  defended  tl  lose  views  on  the  theory 
that  Jewish  tea<  hers  exposed  themselves 
to  such  critlcisn  i  by  organizing  a  Jewish 
Teachers  Assoc  ation.  Dr.  Hester  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Hatchett  was  not  anti- 
Semitic  in  the  "  ilasslc  sense"  as  if  racial 
and  religious  bl  (otry  were  a  question  of 
degree. 

Two  facts  cliarly  emerge  from  this 
controversy.  Fir  it,  Mr.  Hatchett  is  mani- 
festly unfit  to  ( Irect  the  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  Afro-i  American  Student  Center 
as  his  actions  a  id  attitudes  are  the  an- 
titheses of  the  i(  eals  of  the  late  Dr.  King. 
Mr.  Hatchett,  t  lerefore,  should  be  dis- 
missed Immedlc  iely. 
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Second,  Dr.  Hester  having  made  this 
unfortunate  appointment  through— In 
the  most  charitable  interpretation — 
Ignorance  of  Mr.  Hatchett's  background, 
omtinues  to  compound  the  error  by  ra- 
tionalization and  vacillation  inexcusable 
In  a  president  of  any  university.  Dr.  Hes- 
ter has  so  compromised  his  position  by 
these  errors  of  Judgment  that  In  the  in- 
terests of  New  York  University  and  of 
racial  amity  in  our  City  he  should  resign 
at  once. 


RETIREMSNT  OF  PAUL  E.  MATHIAS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

aw  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  12,  1968 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men 
in  Illinois  have  left  such  a  positive  im- 
pact on  the  niral  communities  of  our 
State  as  Paul  E.  Mathias  who  has  re- 
tired as  general  counsel  of  the  Illinois 
Agriculture  Association.  Mr.  Bdathlas 
served  with  lAA  for  35  years,  the  last  18 
of  which  were  spent  as  general  counsel. 

His  wise  counsel  has  been  Important 
to  those  of  us  who  represent  Illhiois  in 
Washington  as  well  as  those  who  serve 
in  the  State  legislative  bodies  in  Spring- 
field. In  addition  to  his  excellent  work  for 
the  lAA,  he  also  held  a  number  of  re- 
sponsible positions  with  the  State.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  School  Fi- 
nance and  Tax  Commission  in  1946-47;  a 
member  of  the  State  advisory  commission 
on  the  reorganization  of  schools  in  1947- 
51;  a  member  of  the  revenue  laws  com- 
mission in  1949  and  a  member  of  the 
State  revenue  study  commission  in 
1961-63. 

His  leadership  was  especially  infiuen- 
tial  in  the  strengthening  of  lAA  for  dur- 
ing the  period  in  which  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  this  leading  farm  organiza- 
tion, its  membership  grew  from  40,000 
families  to  192,000  families.  In  other 
areas  his  work  was  effective  for  he  han- 
dled a  considerable  amount  of  work  in- 
volved in  setting  up  local  niral  electric 
cooperatives'  articles  of  incorporation, 
bylaws,  and  corporate  structure. 

His  career  was  highly  commended  in 
resolutions  of  the  Illinois  State  Senate 
and  the  Association  of  Illinois  Electric 
Cooperatives.  The  following  article  pub- 
lished in  the  June  lAA  Record  summar- 
izes his  impressive  contributions  to  rural 
America: 

Patti,  E.  Mathias  Rcnass 

Paul  E.  Matblas  Is  a  man  who  wlU  long  be 
remembered  for  hla  wise  coiuiael  and  out- 
standing service  to  Farm  Bureau  and  agri- 
culture in  Illinois. 

Matbias  retired  May  31  aa  the  general 
couiisel  of  the  llUnois  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion under  the  organization's  mandatory  re- 
tirement rule  for  65-year-old  employees. 

His  retirement  ended  a  professional  career 
with  Farm  Bureau  which  spanned  3S  years 
of  the  sa-year  history  of  lAA.  Mathias  Joined 
the  lAA  legal  department  staff  In  1933  as 
assistant  to  General  Counsel  Donald  Klrk- 
patrlck  In  the  administration  of  lAA  Presi- 
dent Earl  C.  Smith.  Mathias  became  general 
counsel  in  1060  when  Klrkpatrick  retired. 

As  general  counsel,  Mathias  headed  a  di- 
vision which  consisted  of  not  only  the  legal 
department  but  departments  for  legislation. 
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local  government,  transportation,  taxation, 
stock  records,  and  natural  resources. 

At  his  retirement,  be  also  held  a  number 
of  Important  legal  and  corporate  posts  with 
many  of  the  Farm  Bureau-aflUlated  com- 
panies. He  was  general  counsel  and  a  member 
of  the  Investment  committee  of  the  four  in- 
surance companies  making  up  the  Ctountry 
Companies  as  well  as  general  counsel  of  PS 
Services,  Inc.,  and  the  nUnols  Agricultural 
Holding  Co.,  which  holds  the  controlling 
capital  stock  of  Country  Ufe  Insiirance  Com- 
pany for  Farm  Biueau. 

He  also  served  as  a  board  member  and  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
Service  Company,  which  provides  manage- 
ment consultation  and  coordination  services 
to  13  Farm  Bureau-afflUated  companies.  Ma- 
thias also  was  secretary  of  Country  Capital 
Investment  Fund,  Inc.,  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  Country  Capital  Management  Com- 
pany. 

Mathlaa  has  been  succeeded  as  lAA  gen- 
eral counsel  by  Gordon  C.  Adler,  who  for- 
merly served  as  assistant  general  cotuuel. 

SBVB)    IN    ADVnOBT    CAPACITntS 

During  his  Farm  Bureau  career,  Mathias 
has  served  In  various  advisory  capacities  to 
the  state  government  of  Illinois.  In  104(M7 
he  served  on  the  Illinois  School  Finance  and 
Tax  Commission  which  developed  the  foun- 
dation program  for  state  financial  support 
of  public  schools.  He  served  as  a  member  of 
the  state  Advisory  Commission  on  the  Reor- 
ganlaatlon  of  Schools  in  1947-61,  on  the 
Revenue  Laws  Commission  of  1949,  and  In 
19ei-S8  as  a  member  of  the  state  Revenue 
Study  Commission  and  as  chairman  of  Its 
constitutional  limitations  study  suboommlt- 
tee. 

In  agricultural  fields,  Mathlaa  handled  a 
lot  of  the  legal  work  Involved  In  setting  up 
local  rural  electric  cooperatives'  articles  of 
Incorporation,  bylaws,  and  corporate  struc- 
txire. 

Matblas  Is  weU  known  In  legal  and  gov- 
ernment droles  throughout  Illinois.  Since 
1985  he  has  supervised  the  legislative  activi- 
ties of  the  lAA  In  representing  farmers  be- 
fore the  nilnols  General  Aaaembly, 

Tliose  who  have  worked  with  Paul  Mathias 
know  him  to  be  a  capable  and  efficient  ooun- 
seUor,  a  quiet  man  with  a  sense  of  humor,  a 
man  whose  dedication  to  agriculture's  in- 
terests has  never  flagged. 

Mathias  and  his  wife,  LuclUe,  wlU  continue 
to  reside  in  Bloomlngton  where  he  wUl  do 
some  private  law  work.  Retirement  wUl  afford 
him  more  time  now  to  supervise  his  224-acrs 
gram  and  bog  farm  near  Bloomlngton,  to 
travri  upon  occasion,  and  perhaps  even  to 
polish  up  his  golf  game  which  has  been  a 
casualty  to  his  Job  these  past  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mathlaa  have  two  adult  sons, 
John,  of  Allentown.  Pa.,  and  Richard,  of 
Chicago.    

PUSmifTB   PAT  mvDTs 

Mathias  served  under  four  lAA  presi- 
dents— the  late  Earl  Smith,  Charles  B.  Shu- 
man  (now  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion president),  the  late  Otto  Stefley,  and 
WUllam  J.  Kuhfuss,  the  present  lAA  bead. 

Both  Shuman  and  Kuhfuss  are  profuse, 
and  deeply  sincere.  In  their  expressions  of 
appreciation  of  Mathias'  service  over  the 
years. 

"Paul's  candid,  straightforward,  reUable 
counsel  has  been  a  pUlar  of  strength  for  the 
organisation  and  for  me  personaUy,"  Kuhfuss 
said.  "His  influence  has  been  a  dominant 
factor  In  building  the  stature  and  effective- 
ne«  of  the  nilnols  AflprlctUtural  Association." 

*>»iim««  admowledged  that  he  came  to 
the  lAA  with  UtUe  organlaattonal  or  busi- 
ness experience,  "but  I  foimd  that  my  prede- 
cessor, Barl  O.  Smith,  had  btillt  a  very  ca* 
pable  and  loyal  staff — and  among  these  out- 
standing men  was  Paul  ■.  Mathias." 

Shtunan  added:  "Without  Paul's  kindly 
and  wise  counsel  I  could  not  have  carried  the 
new  and  heavy  responslbllltlea.  At  «U  times 
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his  first  consideration  was  for  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau families  of  nilnols  and  the  organisa- 
tions which  they  bad  built.  Farm  Bureau  in 
nilnols,  and  throughout  the  nation,  will  be 
forever  indebted  to  Paul  Matblas  for  his 
many  years  of  service  to  our  organisation  and 
Its  members." 


BRING  ON  "POLICE  BRUTALITY" 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OP  AaKAKsaa 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  12,  1968 

Mr.  QATHINaS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans applaud  the  efforts  of  the  police, 
the  National  Guard,  and  the  backup 
forces  of  the  U.S.  Army  to  assure  that 
the  National  Democratic  Convention 
held  in  Chicago  should  not  be  disrupted 
and  brought  to  a  halt  by  the  well- 
planned  and  well-organized  mobs  who 
gathered  in  Chicago.  Mrs.  Ann  B.  Car- 
roll, editor  of  the  Pocahontas,  Ark.,  Star- 
Herald,  in  the  Septeml>er  5  issue  of  that 
fine  newspaper,  comments  on  this  mat- 
ter. It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  the  remarks 
of  Mrs.  Carroll  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress: 

Bung  on  "Police  BatrrALiTT" 

Our  country  continues  to  show  alarmmg 
signs  of  digression  with  the  reaction  of  thou- 
sands to  "police  brutaUty"  In  the  handling 
of  demonstrators  at  Chicago  last  week  dur- 
ing the  National  Democratic  Convention. 

News  media  and  many  delegates  to  the 
convention  expressed  sympathy  for  demon- 
strators as  they  clsshed  with  Chicago  poUce. 

Our  reaction  upon  viewing  the  situation 
via  TV  was  that  police  had  no  alternative 
other  than  to  get  rough  with  the  demonstra- 
tors, who  refused  to  heed  police  warnings 
to  disperse  and  cease  their  marches. 

The  Chicago  demonstrations  had  been 
planned  for  the  week  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  for  months  ahead,  and 
the  hippies  and  ylpples  had  laid  plans  weU 
In  advance,  to  make  sure  tbat  when  they 
provoked  lawmen  to  the  use  of  force,  they 
do  so  In  full  view  of  TV  cameras,  in  an  effort 
to  obtain  sympathy. 

The  results  were  as  the  demonstraton 
planned — big-hearted  Americans,  when  they 
saw  citizens  being  bandied  roughly,  imme- 
diately went  to  their  defense  and  turned 
against  the  police. 

Had  those  TV  viewers  who  sympathized 
with  the  demonstrators  stopped  to  think,  we 
beUeve  they  would  have  realized  tbat  such 
tactics  by  Chicago's  police  were  necessary. 

The  hundreds  of  ciemonstrators  were  told 
by  poUce  to  disperse;  the  demonstrators  re- 
fused to  obey;  the  police  then  began  mak- 
ing arrests  and  the  lawbreakers  resisted  these 
arrests.  When  a  citizen  Is  arrested,  he  Is  not 
supposed  to  resist  In  a  "physical"  manner. 
Had  the  demonstrators  walked  to  the  pK>llce 
paddywagons  and  entered  them  when  told 
to  do  so.  It  would  not  have  been  necessary 
for  lawmen  to  use  night  sticks  on  them.  It 
simply  bolls  down  to  the  fact  tbat  the  hip- 
pies and  3rlppies  were  resisting  arrest  and  got 
what  they  deserved. 

We  believe  tbat  Chicago's  Mayor  Daley's 
instructions  to  police  to  use  strong-arm  tac- 
tics where  needed  was  sound  advice. 

We  are  fed  up  with  cities  whose  officials 
are  soft  on  rioters  and  demonstrators.  We 
are  ailso  fed  up  with  government  officials  who 
advise  Army  and  National  Guard  units 
against  arrest  of  such  trouble-makers. 

A  salute  to  Mayor  Daley  for  his  sensible 
handling  of  a  bad  situation.  It  made  those 
of  us  take  heart  who  were  beginning  to 
wonder  if  law  and  order  weren't  vanishing  In 
our  country. 
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THIEU  SEES  FEWER  TJJB.  TROOPS  IN 
VIETNAM  BY  1969 
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HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OPCAUPOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  12,  1968 

Mr.  BOB  wnfiON.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following : 
THnro  Sbs  FEwn  VS.  Troops  in  Vietnam  bt 
1989 

(By  James  D.  Hlttle,  brigadier  general, 
USMC,  retired) 

Saioon. — "A  reduction  In  UJ3.  troofw  Ux 
South  Vietnam  can-start  next  year." 

President  Nguyen  van  Tbleu  made  this 
forecast  m  a  private  meeting  with  Joseph  A. 
Scerra,  commander-ln-cblef  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  and  me  In  the  presidential 
office  of  the  government  palace  here. 

"We  are  now  willing  to  take  more  respon- 
sibility," Thleu  explained.  "By  Increasing  our 
strength  we  can  move  toward  starting  a 
phase-out  of  U.S.  troops.  We  could  begm 
phasing  out  one  \3S.  division  In  inld-1969. 
"WE  can't  ask  moke" 

"The  United  States  has  done  so  much;  we 
cannot  ask  more  from  you." 

In  Tbleu's  opinion  three  basic  develop- 
ments will  permit  a  U.S.  troop  reduction: 

The  manpower  buildup  of  South  Vietnam's 
armed  forces.  (This  Increase,  according  to 
Uj8.  sources,  Is  ahead  of  schedule) . 

Equipping  South  Vietnamese  units  with 
the  VS.  M-16  rifle.  This  provides  a  big  boost 
m  firepower. 

The  deterioration  of  the  combat  efficiency 
of  North  Vietnamese  troops  arriving  In  the 
south. 

Tbleu's  conversation  with  Scerra  was  wide- 
ranging.  He  saw  the  Communist  Tet  truce 
violation  last  February  as  a  turning  point  In 
the  war. 

"The  Tet  offensive  was  a  mistake  for  the 
Communists,"  he  said. 

Until  the  Tet  attacks,  he  said,  the  people 
In  the  cities  were  somewhat  remote  from  the 
actual  war. 

"Now  the  people  In  the  cities  understand 
the  war  and  they  know  what  kind  of  treat- 
ment they  would  get  from  the  Communists." 

Ilileu  calls  the  Tet  and  subsequent  attacks 
a  failure. 

PAILTJEBS  CrrED 

"There  was  no  uprising  against  the  gov- 
ernment. There  was  no  defection  of  the  armed 
forces.  The  government  did  not  fall. 

"The  Communists  did  not  succeed  \n  tak- 
ing a  single  major  objective. 

Thleu  did  not  minimize  the  damage  done 
by  the  Commimlsts,  particularly  to  the  paci- 
fication program  In  the  rural  areas.  He  said 
this  setback  was  temporary,  however,  and 
that  his  government  emerged  from  the  at- 
tacks m  a  much  stronger  position. 

He  also  said  "the  Viet  Cong  are  having 
serious  manpower  problems." 

Communist  recruiting  in  South  Vietnam 
has  become  so  difficult  that  North  Vietnam- 
ese troops  are  being  used  as  replacements 
In  Viet  Cong  units. 

NEW   ATTACK   SEEN 

"North  Vietnam  regulars  now  provide  close 
to  70  percent  of  the  strength  of  VC  main 
force  units,"  he  said. 

Does  he  expect  another  Communist  of- 
fensive? 

"Sure.  They  are  waiting  for  the  critical 
time  to  la\mch  a  big  attack.  They  want  to 
time  It,  for  best  results  from  their  stand- 
point, with  the  U.S.  political  situation  and 
the  Paris  peace  talks. 

"They  win  try  to  make  It  a  bigger  and 
more  sustained  attack  than  last  time,  but 
we  are  in  better  ahape  than  last  time.  They 
are  In  worse  shape." 


Tbleu  minced  no  words  about  a  coalition 
government  with  the  Reds. 

"We  cannot  accept  a  cocOltlon  govern- 
ment." 

DANCER    BXPUUNB) 

His  government  has  already  taken  a  "great 
risk,"  he  said,  in  expressing  a  willingness  to 
accept,  as  individuals,  Communists  who 
want  to  return.  They  could  total,  after  a 
halt  to  bostlUtles,  close  to  100,000. 

"We  wUl  have  to  be  in  a  strong  position 
to  absorb  them. 

"The  danger  is  tbat  they  may  return  aa 
Individuals,  but  later  form  a  party  tbat  wUl 
give  them  camouflage  for  Communist  polit- 
ical activity.  The  problem  wlU  become 
dangerous  with  peace. 

"CAN'T   TAKE    RISK 

"We  cannot  take  the  added  risk  of  a  coali- 
tion government.  If  we  did,  they  could  take 
over  In  six  months." 

What  has  been  the  most  important  single 
accompUsbment  of  the  Saigon  government 
tbvis  far? 

"We  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
people,"  Tbleu  repUed. 

"Those  who  say  we  don't  want  peace  are 
wrong.  We  do  want  peace.  Our  country  has 
everything  but  peace." 

From  his  expression  and  tone  it  was  ob- 
vious tbat  Tbleu  does  not  Intend  to  buy 
tbat  peace  at  the  cost  of  surrender. 

error's  Note. — Oen.  Hlttle  is  Director  of 
National  Security  and  Foreign  Affairs  for 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 


TIME  IS  RIPE  FOR  ELECTION 
REFORMS 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  12.  1968 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  a  very 
timely  editorial  appeared  in  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer,  Sunday,  September  8. 
citing  the  need  for  election  reforms. 
Realizing  the  impending  adjournment 
sine  die  of  Congress  and  the  necessity 
for  a  thorough  study  to  prepare  a  proper 
measure  to  be  submitted  as  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  I  feel  that  time  is 
too  short  for  the  introduction  of  such  a 
measure  in  this  session.  However,  I  in- 
tend to  ask  Congress  in  the  next  session 
to  conduct  hearings  and  a  thorough 
study  so  that  needed  election  reforms 
may  become  law. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
the  editorial  above  mentioned: 

TncE  Is  Ripe  for  Election  Reforms 

The  Vietnam  war  protesters  did  not  suc- 
ceed m  getting  a  "dove"  plank  written  into 
either  major  party's  platform  but  they  have 
at  least  helped  awaken  the  American  public 
to  some  of  the  Inadaquacles  In  this  nation's 
system  of  nominating  and  electing  its  presi- 
dents. 

There  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
presidential  nooUnees  of  both  parties — 
Democrat  Hubert  H.  Htunpbrey  and  Re- 
publican Richard  M.  Nixon — could  very 
likely  have  been  the  same  men  if  their  nom- 
inations had  been  made  through  some  sort 
of  direct  nationwide  i»lmary. 

But  if  those  nominations  had  coma 
through  such  a  primary,  the  voters  as  a 
whole  would  have  felt  that  they  had  a  per- 
sonal effect  on  the  outcome.  The  dissident 
voices  would  have  difficulty  persuading  any- 
one that  the  party  boeses  had  sUenced 
them. 

Whether  the  picking  of  presidential  nom- 
inees at  nationwide  primaries  Is  practical  or 
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poaaUMo  or  wwtn  ad  iMtbto,  m  an  not  aura. 
Party  reapraatblllt '  oalla  for  oonTantlon 
dalagataa  to  tty  to  put  their  baat  man  for- 
ward. Dlract  Domlni  tlon  could  opan  the  way 
for  unpflnelplad  d(mocoguaa  to  win  party 
aupport  by  amotloa  U  appeala. 

But  we  alnearely  bellere  the  whole  quea- 
tlon  of  the  nomlnat  on  and  election  of  preal- 
denta  ahonld  be  th  vooghly  explored  In  the 
Congreas. 

Defenders  of  the  Donventlon  syatam  point 
to  the  fact  that  great  presldenta  such  aa 
Abraham  Lincoln  ai  d  VtankUn  D.  and  Theo- 
dore Rooaevelt  was  produced  imder  that 
system  and  that  th(  nation  grew  to  its  pres- 
ent greatness  while  operating  under  It. 
CrlUcs  point  to  acme  of  the  leaaer  preal- 
dents.  such  as  War  «n  a.  Harding,  that  the 
system  produced  ai  id  they  wonder  whether 
the  present  Uls  pligulng  the  natton  could 
have  been  avoided  inder  a  different  system 
more  responsive  to  the  people. 

The  Plain  Dealei  already  haa  called  for 
abolition  of  the  e  ectoral  college  and  the 
election  of  the  prei  Ident  and  vice  prealdent 
by  direct  popular  v  >te.  We  are  happy  to  see 
that  sentiment  In  <  k>ngreas  for  this  change, 
which  requires  a  co  utltutlonal  amendment, 
Is  rapidly  Increaalni :. 

,11  aftv  thorougl  study,  Congreaa  deter- 
o^ea  l^t  nomlnadon  of  presidential  can- 
didates' by  direct  'ot«  is  not  feasible,  we 
hope  that  at  least  ihe  pressure  for  reforms 
In  the  manner  In  which  delegates  to  the 
nomination  conveni  Ion  are  chosen  will  con- 
tinue and  that  cha:  kges  will  be  forthcoming 
before  1973. 

There  Is  no  tlm<  like  the  present,  when 
the  conventions  of  1008  are  fresh  In  every- 
one's mind,  to  stilve  to  bring  about  re- 
forms. If  nothing  1«  started  this  year  or  next, 
the  voters  will  forget  and  there  will  be  noth- 
ing new  m  1972. 
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Thursday.  S  tptemher  12,  19S8 

Mr.  PUCIN8KJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  frequent  visit  i  back  to  the  district, 
and  from  some  of  the  mall  that  I  receive 
here  in  Washintrto  n,  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
many  of  our  citj  sens  are  deeply  oon- 
storles  they  read  and 
tee  on  television  about 
our  troubled  count  ry. 

There  is  no  que  itlon  in  my  mind  that 
our  Nation  has  oiany  serious  problems 
which  we  as  Ame  leans  must  try  to  re- 
solve. But  an  exce  lent  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  highly  distinguished 
American  weekly  i  lagazine — U.S.  News  & 
World  Report — simmarized  in  a  most 
what  is  right  about 
America.  I  am  i  ileased  to  place  this 
article  in  the  Rxcc  kd  today  because  while 
I  never  want  to  b  Ind  myself  to  our  Na- 
tion's shortcomini  :s,  I  believe  it  is  high 
time  that  we  As  lericans  took  note  of 
what  is  right  aboi  it  this  country. 

The  U.S.  News  |t  World  Report  article 
follows: 

Thx  Oood  Thxnos  About  thk  Vmrwa  States 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

United  States  la  on  the  road  to  decline  and 
downfaU. 

Tet  a  close  look  at  the  facts  of  life  In  the 
America  ot  today  turns  up  quite  different 
conclusions.  The  nation's  strengths  are  found 
to  be  great  and  varied. 

So  much  for  to  nump.  Below  the  surface 
turmoU,  a  peaceful  revolution  la  tranaform- 
Ing  not  only  the  economy  but  the  social 
Structure.  Never,  In  the  past,  has  a  society 
offered  so  much  prosperity  to  so  many  of  its 
people. 

Par  from  being  a  "slok"  society,  Americans 
In  the  majority  are  showing  themselves  to 
be  strong  and  morally  responsible. 

They  are  spending  bUIlons  to  erase  poverty 
In  the  nation — and  more  billions  to  help 
other  nations. 

It  Is  the  nuclear  defense  system  main- 
tained by  the  United  SUtes  that  Is  providing 
security  for  much  of  the  world.  American 
troops  drove  Communist  Invaders  out  of 
South  Korea,  kept  the  peace  In  Lebanon  and 
staved  off  a  Communist  take-over  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Succor  to  world.  U.S.  aid,  flowing  gener- 
ously overseas  since  1946,  rescued  Western 
Europe  from  the  brink  of  anarchy  after 
World  War  n  and  averted  famine  in  India. 
Now  It  Is  generating  social  revolutions  In 
many  of  the  world's  small  nations. 

Recently  Australia's  Prime  Minister  John 
Oorton  said: 

"I  wonder  If  anybody  has  thought  what 
the  situation  of  comparatively  small  nations 
would  be  If  there  were  not  in  existence  a 
United  States — with  a  heritage  of  democracy 
and  a  willingness  to  see  that  small  nations 
who  otherwise  might  not  be  able  to  protect 
themselves  are  given  some  shield.  Imagine 
what  the  situation  In  the  world  would  be  If 
there  were  not  a  great  and  giant  country 
prepared  to  make  those  sacrifices." 

Today,  deq>lte  its  supposed  "weakness," 
the  United  States  towers  over  the  globe  as  no 
other  power  In  history  ever  has  been  able  to 
do. 

American  capital  Investment  In  Europe 
ctHnee  to  about  16  billion  dollars.  Predictions 
are  heard  that  U.S.  indiutry  on  that  con- 
tinent soon  will  become  the  world's  third - 
largest  economic  power — after  America  itself 
and  Soviet  Russia. 

Not  only  In  terms  of  political  power,  but 
In  culture,  the  "American  way  of  life"  Is 
turning  up  everywhere. 

Even  In  Communist  countries,  young  peo- 
ple are  playing  "rock"  music.  The  light 
luncheon  favored  by  American  businessmen 
Is  making  heavy  Inroads  on  the  Parisian 
cuisine. 

Not  long  ago  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son took  Issue  with  those  who  say  that  the 
U.S.  Is  "sick."  He  said:  "America,  I  believe, 
Is  essentially  healthy  (and)  Is  getting 
healthier." 

Story  of  progress.  A  wide  range  of  argu- 
ments can  be  marshaled  to  support  the  view 
that  the  U.S..  if  not  living  In  the  "best  of 
times,"  is  far  from  moving  toward  the  "worst 
of  times." 

In  the  U.S.  Itself,  steady  progress  Is  being 
made  on  a  broad  front  toward  a  solution  of 
major  problems.  This  Is  being  done  In  the 
energetic  and  experimental  way  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

As  just  one  example — 

Quietly,  behind  the  scenes  of  racial  strife 
that  draw  world  scorn,  Negroes — by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  every  year — are  moving 
out  of  poverty  into  the  ranlu  of  the  middle 
class.  In  the  past  two  years.  President  John- 
son said,  more  Negroes  and  other  nonwhltes 
have  risen  above  poverty  than  In  aU  the 
previous  six  years  combined. 

Since  1960,  the  number  of  Negro  families 
earning  more  than  97,000  a  year  has  more 
than  doubled.  Median  Income  of  the  Negro 
family  has  gone  up  from  $3,333  in  1960  to 
$4,900. 

Reason  for  this  Is  that  a  larger  number  of 
Negroes  are  getting  Jobs — and  better  Jobs,  too. 

Between   1963  and   1967,  the  number  of 
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Negroes  hired  for  professional,  technical  and 
managerial  Jobs  rose  3S  per  cent.  Total  Ne- 
gro employment  rose  30  per  cent. 

EducatlonaUy,  the  Negro-white  gap  in 
school  years  completed  has  narrowed  from 
an  average  of  two  years  In  1960  to  six  months 
at  preaent.  And  statistics  show  that  a  U.S. 
Negro  is  more  likely  to  go  on  to  college  than 
la  any  cltlsen  of  any  Western  European  coun- 
try ezospt  France. 

The  racial  upheaval,  taking  place  peace- 
fully behind  outward  turmoU,  Is  only  part 
of  the  nation's  transfonnatlon  In  recent 
years. 

Rise  from  poverty.  Altogether,  more  than 
14  million  Americans  have  left  poverty  be- 
hind them  dvulng  the  past  seven  years. 

Latest  estlmatea  Indicate  that  the  propor- 
tion of  famlllea  earning  47,000  or  more  an- 
nually. In  terms  of  1966  dollars,  had  risen 
from  33  per  cent  In  1950  to  about  66  per 
cent  In  1966.  And  last  year,  for  the  first 
time,  median  family  Income  reached  $8,000 
a  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  proportion  of  fanUlles  earn- 
ing under  $6,000  a  year.  In  terms  of  1966 
dollars,  had  dropped  from  58  per  cent  In 
1960  to  about  28  per  cent. 

SoclaUy  and  politically,  the  result  Is  that 
the  middle  class  Is  becoming  the  dominant 
fact  of  life  In  today's  America,  to  an  extent 
that  most  foreigners  can  only  dream  about. 

Five  million  more  American  families  own 
stock  thim  In  1963.  whUe  33  mlUlon  more 
have  savings  accounts. 

Home  ownership  has  gone  up  from  33  mil- 
lion families  to  37  million  since  1960.  Multi- 
car  ownership  haa  gone  up  from  9.5  million 
to  14.7  million,  and  94  per  cent  of  all  Amer- 
ican families  have  at  least  one  television 
set — often  two — In  the  house. 

What  pasaes  for  poverty  In  America  Is  seen 
by  many  foreigners  as  an  acceptable  stand- 
ard of  living. 

One  visitor  from  Europe  told  of  meeting  a 
woman  In  the  Louisiana  "back  country."  She 
was  sitting  on  the  porch  of  her  wooden  shack, 
and  wore  an  old  shirt,  faded  blue  jeans  and 
sneakers.  She  described  herself  as  "poor." 

Yet,  this  visitor  noted,  an  automobile  was 
parked  In  the  yard,  and  the  kitchen  was 
equipped  with  the  latest  electrical  devices. 
The  visitor  remarked  later: 

"The  distinction  between  poverty  and  well- 
being  In  the  United  States  Is  far  leas  clear 
than  in  Europe.  Telling  a  millionaire  from  a 
person  of  middle  Income  by  the  clothing  he 
wears  or  the  food  he  eats  Is  almost  Impoaalble 
here." 

Production  miracle.  What  has  enabled  the 
American  middle  class  to  mushroom  so  rap- 
idly— ^reducing  the  ranks  of  the  very  poor 
and  very  rich — is  an  economic  revolution  that 
Is  unmatched  in  history. 

In  the  past  seven  years  the  total  output  of 
goods  and  services — the  gross  national  prod- 
uct— In  terms  of  1968  dollars  has  gone  up  by 
254  billion  dollars.  That  gain,  itself.  Is  larger 
than  the  total  output  of  the  nation  In  1937. 
or  the  total  output  of  any  other  nation  In  the 
world  today  except  the  Soviet  Union. 

Statistics  tell  the  story  of  U.8.  strength  In 
economic  terms  as  follows: 

America,  with  7  i>er  cent  of  the  world's 
land  area  and  6  per  cent  of  Its  population, 
accounts  for  one  third  of  the  world's  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  services. 

Its  farmlands  produce  13  per  cent  of  the 
world's  wheat.  46  per  cent  of  Its  com  and  21 
per  cent  of  its  meat— enough  to  feed  200 
million  Americans  and  much  of  the  world 
besides. 

Its  factories  produce  a  flow  of  goods  almost 
equal  In  size  to  the  combined  output  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Western  £^u^ope. 

In  electrical  production,  the  U.S.  figiue  of 
1.3  trillion  kilowatt-hours  in  1967  came  to 
one  third  of  the  world's  output,  and  exceeded 
the  combined  capacity  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Weatem  Europe  and  Japan  put  together. 

U.S.  automobUe  factories  produced  7.4  mU- 
Uon  passenger  cars  In  1967,  or  41  per  cent  of 
the  world  output.  Of  the  149  mllUon  cars  In 
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use  throughout  the  world,  about  78  mlUlon — 
or  99  per  cent — are  found  on  AsMrtoan  atreeta 
or  highways. 

Per  capita  disposable  Inooms  In  America, 
as  of  1967,  came  to  $3,744,  or  46  per  cent 
more  than  per  capita  Income  In  Canada  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  70  per  cent  more 
than  in  Fnncm. 

A  rugged  tfoUor.  For  years,  many  of  the 
world's  eoonomlsts  have  been  \inable  to  be- 
lieve that  prosperity  of  this  sort  could  last. 
Dire  warnings  have  been  heard  about  the 
dangers  of  Inflation,  aa  well  as  the  drain  of 
VS.  doUata  abroad  which  puta  pressure  on 
gold  reserves. 

Tet,  between  1967  and  1967,  currency  of 
the  United  States  declined  In  purchasing 
power  by  only  IS  per  cent — as  against  21  per 
cent  for  the  West  Oerman  mark,  24  per  cent 
for  the  Swiss  franc  and  33  per  cent  for  the 
Swedish  krona,  supposedly  among  the  world's 
stronger  ciurencles. 

Result:  Tear  by  year,  the  doUar  remains 
the  only  currency  In  which  world  trade  can 
be  carried  on  with  confidence.  And  despite 
the  large  outflow  of  gold  In  recent  years,  the 
U.S.  still  holds  one  quarter  of  the  world's 
reserves. 

Beginning  to  dawn  on  leading  thinkers 
abroad  Is  the  discovery  that  America's  eco- 
nomic power,  far  from  declining.  Is  pushing 
ahead  to  even  more  dominance  in  the  world. 

America's  head  start.  A  French  Intellectual, 
Jean-Jacques  Servan-Schrelber,  says  this  In 
his  Just-published  book,  "The  American 
CbaUenge": 

"During  the  past  10  years,  roughly  from 
the  end  of  the  cold  war  and  the  launching 
of  the  first  sputnik,  American  power  has 
made  an  unprecedented  leap  forward.  It  has 
undergone  a  violent  and  productive  internal 
revolution.  Technological  innovation  has  now 
become  the  basic  objective  of  economic  pol- 
icy. In  America  today  the  government  official, 
the  Industrial  manager,  the  economics  pro- 
fessor, the  engineer,  and  the  scientist  have 
joined  forces  to  develop  coordinated  tech- 
niques for  Integrating  factors  of  production." 

The  author  concludes: 

"America  today  still  resembles  Europe — 
with  a  fifteen-year  head  start.  She  belongs 
to  the  same  industrial  society.  But  in  1980 
America  will  have  entered  another  world, 
and  If  we  faU  to  catch  up,  the  Americans 
will  have  a  monopoly  on  know-how.  science 
and  power." 

Passion  for  education.  Back  of  this  eco- 
nomic revolution  Is  found  an  educational 
system  unparalleled  In  the  world. 

Today  Americans  are  the  best-educated 
people  the  world  has  ever  known.  More 
Americana — 50  per  cent — have  finished  sec- 
ondary school  than  any  other  people.  No 
other  nation  comes  even  close  to  matching 
the  6.5  mUUon  Students  enrolled  In  U.S.  col- 
leges and  universities.  That  figure  represents 
3.3  per  cent  of  the  nation's  population,  com- 
pared with  1  per  cent  In  France,  the  nearest 
competitor  In  Western  Europe. 

Altogether,  the  American  passion  for  learn- 
ing enlists  about  60  million  people  at  the 
present  time,  ranging  almost  from  cradle  to 
grave. 

Toungsters  of  three  and  four  are  enroUed 
in  "Head  Start"  and  other  nurseries.  Busi- 
ness firms  are  sending  young  executives  back 
to  the  campus  for  postgraduate  courses — 
and  senior  executives  go  to  seminars  such  as 
that  at  Aspen,  Colo.,  to  thresh  out  the  na- 
tion's larger  problems  not  only  In  terms  of 
economy,  but  In  history  and  philosophy. 

"Education  In  America  is  u  never-ending 
process,"  declared  a  Eiu-opean  professor  after 
spending  several  montha  lecturing  in  this 
country. 

Europe  surpassed.  In  that  process,  Amer- 
ican Institutions  of  higher  learning  have 
displaced  those  of  Europe  as  the  mecca  of 
students  the  world  over. 

Today  It  la  a  physics  degree  from  "Cal- 
tecb"  or  a  diploma  from  Harvard's  graduate 
school  of  business  that  Is  the  prise  sought 
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by  many  of  Europe's  top  students.  Even  lea- 
ser-known colleges  In  the  U.8.  draw  hun- 
dreda  of  foreign  students  each  year.  Institu- 
tions that  once  provided  little  more  than  the 
traditional  disciplines  now  are  offering  such 
specialties  as  biophysics,  telecommunica- 
tions and  Asian  economic  studies  as  part 
of  their  regular  curriculums. 

iTot  only  foreign  students  but  their  pro- 
fessors are  crossing  the  Atlantic  In  a  steady 
flow  called  the  "brain  drain."  A  British  phys- 
icist explained: 

"It's  not  just  the  pay.  It's  the  fact  that  you 
Americans  really  support  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge. 

"Tou  have  not  only  the  means,  but  the 
wUI  to  get  things  done." 

From  this  academic  surge  Is  emerging  new 
strengths  In  the  field  of  culture  and  the 
arts,  dispelling  the  notion  of  Americans  as 
being  Interested  only  In  the  material  things 
of  life. 

Book-buying  people.  Between  1952  and 
1963,  book  sales  across  the  nation  doubled 
In  dollar  volume,  and  may  have  doubled 
again  since  then.  A  "paperback  explosion" 
has  brought  popularity  in  America  and  over- 
seas to  such  widely  different  poets  and  nov- 
elists as  Joseph  Heller,  AUen  Ginsberg,  and 
John  Updike.  University  presses,  alone,  have 
multiplied  sales  five  times  since  1948. 

Such  artists  as  the  late  Jackson  PoUock, 
and  representatives  of  the  new  school  of 
Western  i>alnters,  are  being  widely  imitated 
in  Western  Europe. 

Musically,  American  composers  are  getting 
wide  attention,  not  only  in  jazz  and  "rock" 
but  In  serious  music. 

Cities  such  as  Cleveland  and  Boston  have 
orchestras  that  are  world  famous,  and  across 
the  nation  are  hundreds  of  amateur  and 
youth  symphomes  perfornUng  music  simply 
because  they  like  to. 

Wide  map  for  culture.  It  Is  this  decentrali- 
zation of  culture  that  Impresses  many  for- 
eigners visiting  the  country  for  the  first 
Ume. 

They  find  topflight  opera  being  produced 
In  Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  and  the  Shakespeare  Fes- 
tival In  Ashland,  Oreg.,  draws  critics  from 
Europe  as  well  as  New  Tork.  The  town  of 
Cherokee,  la.,  offers  its  8,000  people  not  only 
a  museum  of  fine  arts  but  classes  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture. 

How  Americana  really  feel.  Pet^le  of  the 
U.S.  are  shown  in  a  recent  Gallup  Poll  of  13 
countries  to  be  more  dubious  about  the  basic 
health  of  their  nation  than  are  the  people 
of  the  11  other  countries  about  the  health 
of  their  nation. 

Tet  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  the 
large  majority  of  Americans  continue  to 
frown  on  drug-taking,  sexual  promiscuity 
and  cheating.  The  nude  frolics  of  "Hair."  a 
recent  Broadway  musical  hit,  appear  unlike- 
ly to  match  in  longevity  the  traditional  Tld- 
dlsh  humor  of  "Fiddler  on  the  Roof,"  a  smash 
success  for  four  years.  And  Americans,  more 
and  more,  seem  inclined  to  spend  their  mon- 
ey on  such  hardy  pursuits  as  skiing,  camping 
and  sailing — not  on  "fun"  clubs  and  night 
life. 

Nor  Is  there  visible  evidence  that  reUglon 
no  longer  plays  an  Important  role  In  shaping 
the  nation's  goals  and  ideals. 

Last  year  OaUup  Polls  found  that  45  per 
cent  of  all  Americans  attended  church  during 
a  typical  week,  and  70  per  cent  thought 
religion  "very  Important."  Furthermore,  de- 
spite the  publicity  that  has  been  given  in 
recent  years  to  "God  is  dead"  theology,  97 
per  cent  of  adult  Americans  indicated  a  belief 
in  the  existence  of  God. 

On  campuses,  even  agnostic  students  are 
reading  «nd  arguing  about  the  new  "theology 
of  hope"  and  the  "secular  theology"  of  Dr. 
Harvey  Cox,  a  professor  at  Harvard. 

Steady,  undramatic  lives.  Equally,  avail- 
able evidence  tends  to  discount  another  wide- 
ly heralded  "weakness"  of  America — that  Its 
people  are  ridden  by  frustrations,  sexual  smd 
otherwise,  and  are  despairing  of  their  lot  In 
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life.  A  New  Tork  advertising  firm,  surveying 
housewives  In  the  UB.  came  up  with  these 
discoveries: 

The  average  housewife  had  been  married 
to  the  same  man  for  33  years.  Is  not  strong 
on  clubs,  thinks  she  Is  happier  than  her 
mother  was,  drinks  not  at  all  or  very  little, 
and  is  wrapped  up  In  her  home  and  family. 

Foreign  students  staymg  with  American 
famlUes  are  Invariably  amazed  by  the  warmth 
and  "naturalness"  of  the  hospitality  accord- 
ed them. 

EquaUy,  visitors  from  abroad  note  the 
American  talent  for  combining  efforts  to 
solve  common  problems.  Such  Instances  as 
these  draw  comment: 

On  eastern  Long  Island,  near  Rlverhead, 
former  migrant  workers  are  building  their 
own  homes  In  a  "self-help"  program — pooling 
their  skills  to  help  each  other  as  frontiers- 
men used  to  do. 

In  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Interested  citizens 
launched  a  campaign  to  raise  funds  that 
would  pay  the  $17,500  needed  by  a  Mexican- 
American  woman  for  a  kidney  transplant 
and  follow-up  treatment. 

A  spirit  of  philanthropy,  even  with  growth 
of  Social  Security,  continues  to  be  a  major 
strength  of  America. 

The  so-called  American  conscience  Isist 
year  prompted  private  spending  of  more  than 
14  billion  dollars  on  worthy  causes.  More 
than  three  fourths  of  this  huge  sum  came 
from  private  Individuals.  The  rest  was  do- 
nated by  business  firms  and  foundations. 

Each  year,  more  than  60  million  Americans 
donate  time  to  charity.  They  collect  money 
door  to  door,  bake  plee  for  church  bazaars 
and  volunteer  services  at  playgrounds  In  the 
slums. 

Money  ignored.  Touth,  too.  Is  caught  up 
In  the  American  habit  of  helping  neighbors. 
Said  a  Florida  educator: 

"A  tremendous  number  of  today's  young- 
sters simply  aren't  Interested  in  making  a 
lot  of  money.  Their  first  aim  Is  to  be  of 
service,  their  second  Is  to  live  a  'satisfying' 
life." 

Tens  of  thousands  of  college  youngsters 
this  summer  are  working  in  the  slums  of  the 
big  cities  as  volunteer  social  workers  and 
tutors.  Eighteen  graduate  students  In  archi- 
tecture from  Yale  University  are  building  a 
camp  for  underprivileged  children  of  New 
Tork  City.  Schoolchildren  In  New  Jersey  are 
collecting  money,  clothing  and  schoolbooks 
for  children  of  migrant  workers. 

Over  the  years,  observers  from  Alexis  de 
TocquevUle  onward  have  noted  the  Inces- 
sant drive  of  Americans  for  self-Improve- 
ment. Dr.  Daniel  Bell,  chairman  of  Columbia 
University's  department  of  sociology,  wrote: 
"The  great  thrust  of  the  American  charac- 
ter— the  urge,  the  compulsion  to  strike  out 
on  one's  own,  to  cut  away  from  the  father 
and  even  to  surpass  him — lias  been  one  of 
the  richest  of  the  sources  of  dynamism  in 
American  life." 

Today  It  Is  conunonplsice  to  read  of  In- 
stances such  as  a  63-year-old  accountant's 
plodding  toward  a  coUege  degree,  one  three- 
hour  course  at  a  time,  or  of  a  retired  busi- 
nessman taking  up  a  new  interest — flying 
an  airplane. 

Similarly,  a  French  philosopher  noted :  "To 
make  life  simpler  In  an  increasingly  com- 
plicated world  Is  an  American  art " 

That  art  Is  making  It  possible,  as  one  In- 
stance, for  Americans  to  dial  a  number  on  the 
telephone  and  bear  a  prayer,  a  short  sermon, 
the  latest  baseball  scores,  a  lecture  on  al- 
coholism, or  arguments  against  committing 
suicide. 

They  can  go  to  drlve-ln  churches,  drive-ln 
banks  and  drive-ln  movies.  A  drive-ln  mar- 
riage service  Is  being  offered  on  the  Texas- 
Oklahoma  border.  In  the  burgeoning  age  of 
technology,  one  highly  respected  Uj8.  com- 
poser and  mathematician.  BifUton  Babbitt,  Is 
writing  "electronic  music"  in  serial  repeti- 
tion— with  the  help  of  a  computer  as  weU  as 
tape  recorder. 
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Orawlng,  too,  1 1  fear  tbat  "bignaaa"  thraat- 
ena  tb«  tradlttoi  *1  belief  in  tba  cotnpenaa> 
tlons  of  IndlTldu  J  anitarprlae  and  panlatanoa. 

Couirag€  revoa  ■Oea.  For  many,  bowerer, 
Ai«ai4«»  la  atlU  t  lie  land  of  tbe  free  and  tbe 
boma  of  tbe  bnv  ». 

One  suooeaa  it  «7  U  that  of  •  Negro  truck- 
er and  World  Wu  U  veteran,  Joe  Jonea,  of 
Atlanta,  wbo  f m  gbt  tot  yean  to  gat  a  Oor- 
emmant  permit  »  baul  gooda  aooaa  tbe  na- 
tion. Repeatedly  bla  appUcatton  waa  Moeked 
by  tbe  big  trucl  an.  Mr.  Jonae  navertbaleaa, 
kept  up  bla  flgb  ;— and  laat  year  won  a  fkd- 
eral-oourt  ordei  tbat  bla  appHcatlon  be 
granted.  Hla  com  nent:  "Tm  a  llttla  man,  and 
I  tblnk  wben  a  11  ttle  man  atloka  In  tbaca  and 
fights,  a  lot  of  p  K>ple  will  come  to  bla  akt." 

Am  anotber  ei  ample,  a  ^Mmlah-epeaklng 
New  Yorker,  Adrian  OanoU,  waa  oonvtoted 
tbree  yean  ago  if  poaaeaaing  a  loaded  pla- 
tol  during  a  barr  on  dlsturbanoe,  daaplte  bla 
protaetatlona  of  nnoeenee.  Laat  year,  be  ob- 
tained a  uaed  tap » recorder,  atrapped  It  under 
bla  ablrt  and  bei  an  looking  for  tbe  man  be 
suspected  of  aetu  Oly  owning  the  piatOI. 

After  a  long  a  larcb,  be  found  bla  quarry 

'  In  a*jSdol  ball,  a  id  managed  to  pot  on  tape 

'tbe  flfltli'B  unwlti  Ing  oonfeaalon  to  ownanblp 

of  tbe  piatoL  A  f  (  w  weeks  ago,  Ht.  OanoU  waa 

•able  to  win  camp  ete  enmeratlon. 

Society  deeorlbed  the  ou^ 
come  aa  "a  wonferful  example  at  American 
Justice. 

As  some  blstoflans  see  It,  Americans  orar 
the  years  have  i  lade  a  bablt  of  finding  out 
what  la  wrong  '  rltb  tbe  nation  in  order  to 
dlacover  waya  of  mprorlng  It. 

TbsA  bablt  Is  t  lirowlng  tbe  spotllgbt  on  tbe 
of  A  nerlca  today.  Tet  It  Is 
one  reason  why  tbe  United  States  today  Is 
not  tbe  "sick  gl  uit"  so  often  portrayed  by 
critics — but  a  s  rong  and  powerful  nation, 
one  that  continues  to  be  tbe  envy  of  tbe 
world  at  large. 
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I  know  that  all  of  us  here  this  evening, 
and  tbe  thousands  of  Brooklyn  families  wbo 
support  our  caiise,  but  are  unable  to  be  here 
tonight,  are  grateful  to  tbe  Co-ordinating 
CSommlttee,  and  to  tbe  26  Civic  Oroupe  who 
are  afflllated  with  tbe  Committee,  for  the 
leadership  they  have  taken  to  keep  our  peo- 
ple alert  and  vigilant  to  this  threat  to  our 
community  life. 

And  let  us  make  no  mistake  alMUt  this 
simple  fact:  We  are  fighting  not  only  for 
our  homes,  our  businssses,  our  Jobs  and  our 
neighborhoods.  More  slgniflcantly  we  are 
fighting  to  preserve  our  Borough  and  to  pre- 
serve our  city. 

What  tbe  Lindsay  Administration  proposes 
to  do  is  to  build  a  Berlin  Wall  through  the 
heart  of  Brooklyn.  He  proposee  to  scorch 
Brooklyn's  earth  In  a  manner  which  wlU 
make  General  Sherman's  march  through 
Qeorgla  seem  like  a  picnic.  He  propoees  to 
dislocate  thousands  of  people,  deetroy  tbe 
Brooklyn  College  campus,  remove  millions  of 
dollars  of  property  values  from  tbe  tax  rolls, 
uproot  businesses  and  eliminate  hundreds  of 
Jobrf. 

In  a  city  long  beeet  wltb  fiscal  problems, 
in  a  dty  where  tbe  rising  cost  of  welfare 
threatens  to  throw  it  over  tbe  brink  into 
bankruptcy,  Mayor  Lindsay  proposes  to  force 
more  than  1,000  seU-eustalnlng,  tax  prodxic- 
Ing  middle  inoome  famlliee  into  tbe  euburba. 

No  one  but  tbe  Lindsay  Admlniatratlon 
wants  tbe  Croes-Brooklyn  Bzpreesway.  Last 
year  wben  Oovemor  Rockefeller  called  upon 
tbe  people  of  our  State  to  support  tbe  two 
and  one-half  billion  dollar  Transportation 
Bond  Issue,  he  made  public  certain  plans  for 
tbe  use  of  those  monlee.  Nowhere  in  tbe 
Oovemor's  plans  will  you  find  a  reference  to 
the  Croee-Brooklyn  Bzpreesway.  Tou  will  find 
no  such  reference  because  the  Oovemor  does 
not  want  tbe  Bcpreesway. 

Commissioner  Robert  Moeee,  America's 
leading  highway  authority  and  moat  promi- 
nent road  builder,  has  denotmced  the  Croes- 
Brooklyn  Szpressway  as  a  monstrous  waste 
of  taxpayer's  money. 

Ilie  26  Brooklyn  civic  groupe  represented 
here  this  evening  don't  want  the  Croes- 
Brooklyn  Bxpreesway. 

I  know  that  your  elected  repreeentatives 
in  Congrees,  In  the  State  Senate,  and  in  tbe 
State  Assembly  are  opposed  to  this  Bx- 
preesway. 

Less  than  two  months  ago,  I  called  a  con- 
ference in  my  Washington  office  of  other 
Congressmen  from  Brooklyn  and  your  elected 
repreeentatives  in  the  State  Legislature.  We 
were  imanlmouB  in  our  opposition  to  tbe 
Croea-BrooUyn  Bxpreesway. 

We  warned  the  Congreasional  leaden  and 
we  warned  tbe  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
Alan  S.  Boyd,  that  we  would  oppoee  all  Fed- 
eral highway  appropriations,  If  any  money 
Is  \iBed  for  tbe  Cross-Brooklyn  Bxpreesway. 
We  made  it  dear  to  tbe  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation that  if  he  could  make  no  better 
use  of  Federal  highway  funds  tban  to  finance 
the  Croes-Brooklyn  Bxpreesway,  then  he  is 
demonstrating  that  the  Federal  highway  pro- 
gram Is  complete  and  that  all  other  highway 
plans  and  programs  should  be  liquidated. 
Certainly,  there  is  no  warrant  for  wasting 
two  to  tbree  hundred  million  dollan  of  tax- 
payer money  on  a  Truckway  which  no  one 
wants  and  which  no  principle  of  sound  plan- 
ning can  Justify. 

We  have  been  assured  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  that  no  Federal  funds  will 
be  spent  on  this  proposal,  without  first  hold- 
ing a  public  hearing,  at  which  residents  and 
business  interests  of  this  community  will  be 
given  every  opportunity  to  establish  their 
case  against  this  monstrous  Truckway. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  I  attended  a 
meeting  at  City  Ball,  where  spokesmen  for 
the  Lindsay  Administration  outlined  plans 
for  the  so-called  Linear  City  as  an  appendage 
to  the  proposed  Cross-Brooklyn  Eq>reesway. 

I  left  tbat  meeting  outraged  at  the  obvious 
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and  blatant  attempt  of  tbe  City  spokesmen 
to  blackmail  and  bribe  a  whole  community 
into  surrender  of  their  homes,  tbslr  busl- 
neeses.  and  their  Jobs  for  a  Truckway  which 
the  people  of  our  community  neither  need 
nor  want. 

The  whole  concept  of  Linear  City  is  an 
affront  to  tbe  people  of  Brooklyn  and  an 
insult  to  our  Intelligence.  Tour  preeenee  here 
tonight  is  clear  demonstration  that  you  will 
neither  tolente  the  affront  nor  stand  for  tbe 
insult. 

Indeed  the  proposal  for  a  Linear  City  can 
best  be  deeeribed  as  a  proposal  for  a  Carbon 
Monoxide  city,  which  the  people  of  our  com- 
munity totally  and  completdy  reject. 

We  reject  it  because  tbe  entire  plan  offers 
nothing  but  a  Carbon  Monoxide  City — an  air 
polluted,  noise  wracking,  ear  splitting,  death 
trap,  through  which  Mayor  Lindsay  propoees 
to  run  a  dirty  freight  train,  which  will  rip 
your  nervous  system  to  bite,  at  aU  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  as  it  runs  through  tbe 
very  bedrooms  of  your  homes. 

Certainly,  this  commimlty  could  use  the 
several  hundred  mllUon  dollan  of  capital 
funds,  which  Mayor  Lindsay  proposes  to 
waste  on  his  Truckway.  Certainly  we  need 
more  schools.  But  while  the  Lindsay  Ad- 
mlnlstntlon  talked  some  months  ago  about 
a  Central  High  School  in  our  area,  that  plan 
is  now  dead. 

With  tbe  number  of  firee  on  tbe  increase, 
tbe  Lindsay  Administration  closed  a  fire- 
bouse  in  our  District. 

Statistics  show  that  the  people  of  our  Dis- 
trict are  vletimlaed  torxr  tlmee  every  hour 
of  every  day.  Tet  the  Lindsay  Adminlstra. 
tion  proposee  to  cloee  a  Police  Precinct  Sta- 
tion House,  at  a  time  when  more  police 
protection  is  urgently  needed. 

Certainly,  we  need  better  transportation 
facllitiee  and  services  In  our  area.  We  need 
better  subway  and  biu  service.  We  must 
have  a  Noetrand  Avenue  Subway  Bxtenslon. 
The  one  thing  that  will  not  help  transporta- 
tion In  this  Borough  Is  the  Croes-Brooklyn 
Bxpreesway.  That  will  help  only  tbe  large 
trucking  firms  plying  their  trade  between 
Long  Island  and  New  Jersey. 

This  Is  a  fight  we  can  and  will  win.  Tour 
presence  here  tonight  Is  a  symbol  of  our 
unity  for  victory.  So  long  as  we  remain 
united,  we  will  protect  our  bomee,  our 
neighborhood,  and  our  community. 


THE   SMILE   OF  SINCERITY   IN  AN 
AGE  OP  CONTRIVANCE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

orcAuroaMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  12,  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  from  Life 
magazine  of  August  16,  1968: 
TBx  Psesioxnct:  Thk  Smujc  or  SiNcxairr  in 

AM  AOE  OF  CONTXIVAMCX 

(By  Hugh  Sldey) 

Dwight  Eisenhower  came  into  the  living 
rooms  of  30  million  Americans  the  other 
night,  and  he  was  old  and  bald  and  he  used 
a  Teleprompter  and  still  flubbed  a  few  of  hla 
lines,  but  there  was  more  power  In  his  10- 
mlnute  appeal  than  In  any  of  the  presidential 
political  oratory  of  the  past  12  months.  And  it 
may  be  that  the  effort  to  make  his  talk 
brought  on  the  heart  attack  tbat  has  him 
seriously  ill. 

It  hss  been  one  of  thoee  mystertee  of  na- 
tional life  why  aU  the  would-be  Prestdenti 
(and  President)  who  have  been  frantically 
searching  for  some  formula  to  cati4>ult  them 
to  the  heights  of  popularity  have  failed  to 
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study  the  example  of  Elsenhower.  Perhaps  in 
this  age  of  contrivance  it  is  too  simple  to  be 
believed — decency,  sincerity  and  honesty.  It 
shines  out  of  Ike  like  a  beacon,  and  it  should 
give  those  in  the  political  business  some 
paiise.  Because  it  illustrates  anew  tbat  all  the 
programs  espoused  and  the  bills  passed  and 
tbe  billions  spent  are  only  a  part  of  this  thing 
of  being  President  and  maybe  even  the 
lesser  part  in  a  time  of  dispirited  affluence. 
It  should  be  of  some  significance  that 
while  almost  everybody  else  was  engaged  In  a 
season  of  shifting  views,  cloaked  opinions,  de- 
nials of  Internal  trouble  and  even  espousal 
of  the  right  of  a  government  to  lie  to  its  peo- 
ple, the  steady  virtue  of  Elsenhower  raised 
him  to  a  new  pedestal  while  all  thoee  othen 
feU  lower.  He  was  poUed  tbe  most  admired 
man  in  the  nation  last  year  and  probably 
ranks  as  high  today.  There  Is  some  kind  of 
hunger  there.  Even  among  the  unwashed  and 
on  tbe  campus,  the  cry  is  for  candor  and 
compassion,  which  Is  tbe  same  thing. 

Lyndon  Johnson  has  used  an  inordinate 
amount  of  his  time  and  energy  raising  mon- 
uments to  bis  own  greatness,  and  all  tbe 
while  his  esteem  has  slipped.  Ike's  self-pro- 
motion runs  at  such  a  low  voltage  as  to  be 
undlscemlble.  He  sUll  acts  a  little  embar- 
rassed at  new  honon.  He  stlU  wonden  why 
people  care — and  tbat  only  intensifies  the 
phenomenon.  A  while  back  in  his  modest 
office  on  the  corner  of  the  Gettysburg  Col- 
lege campus  he  marveled  at  this  public.  He 
dldnt  have  an  unusually  big  nose  or  ex- 
traordinary ean  or  any  other  physical  fea- 
tures tbat  nmde  him  easily  Identifiable,  be 
explslned.  Tet,  there  he  bad  been  in  New 
Tork  in  the  back  of  an  unmarked  limousine, 
almoet  out  of  sight,  and  as  he  drove  down  tbe 
street,  "the  darnest  thing  happened.  People 
leaned  out  and  yelled,  'Hello,  Ike.'  How  did 
they  know  who  I  was?" 

While  all  the  candidates  from  Reagan  to 
McCarthy  dlagnoeed  in  detail  the  national 
ailments,  Ike  maintained  a  hearty  belief  that 
it  was  a  fever,  and  the  body  was  funda- 
mentally sound.  He  could  beat  any  of  them 
In  a  runoff.  While  ttie  soowl  has  become  tbe 
symbol  of  this  season's  stump  (wltb  tbe  ex- 
ception of  Hubert  Hun^bny),  there  has 
been  tbat  enduring  smile  of  Elsenhower's 
that  reached  more  men's  hearts  than  social 
security.  There  is  the  feeling  from  Ike  tbat 
he  trusts  people  and  they  return  It  In  spadee. 
He  has  confessed  that  It  would  be  nice  some- 
time to  take  Mamie  and  go  to  the  Metn^ 
polltan  Museum  and  "just  drift  through  it 
without  having  to  shake  hands  or  sign  an 
autogn^b."  But,  says  Ike,  with  a  chuckle, 
whenever  he  brings  up  that  complaint  (one 
of  the  few  anybody  has  heard  him  make 
about  bis  lot  in  life),  Mamie  turns  to  him 
and  says,  "How  would  you  lllce  it  if  they 
all  disliked  you?" 

In  these  days  of  rebdUon  against  order, 
Ike  has  been  more  ttuui  ever  conscious  of 
tbe  example  he  must  set,  which  is  another  of 
those  unmeasurable  qiuUitles  that  go  Into 
leadership  and  has  been  missing  on  occasion 
with  the  men  now  in  the  ring.  Elsenhower 
confesses  a  liking  for  horses  and  horse  rac- 
ing, yet  he  has  scrupulously  limited  himself 
to  one  appearance  at  the  track  each  year, 
simply  because  he  beUeves  tbat  that  is 
enough  for  a  man  who  Is  held  in  the  pubUc 
gaze. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  still  feel 
that  Ike  never  really  understood  bis  Job  of 
being  President.  Tet  today  bis  conunon-sense 
observations  about  the  Presidency  are  more 
cogent  that  a  lot  of  tbe  other  talk.  He,  for 
instance,  does  not  like  the  disuse  of  the  Cabi- 
net and  the  National  Security  OouncU  in  the 
executive  branch  and  tbe  resulting  dsep 
personalization  of  tbe  Presidency.  "Tou 
need,"  be  says,  "bitterly  debated  advice  and 
conflicting  considerations."  Ilie  frantic  pace 
of  today's  Presidency  has  also  disturbed  him. 
He  played  golf.  yes.  but  tbe  business  was 
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never  out  of  bis  mind.  "A  President  has  got 
to  have  time  to  think  about  ills  main  prob- 
lems."   There    are    a    growing    number   of 
presidential  observen  wbo  endorse  that  need. 

He  feels  tbat  the  heads  of  the  great  fed- 
eral departments  sbould  have  more  far-reach- 
ing power  In  setting  up  their  staffs.  He  feels 
tbat  the  momentum  of  tbe  big  bureaucraclee 
tends  to  sweep  the  Cabinet  offlcen  right 
along  wltb  tbem,  and  these  men  are  often 
almost  powerless  to  combat  the  system  which 
grows  bigger  when  it  is  obvious  that  in  some 
ways  it  sbould  grow  smaller.  This  is  tbe 
theme  song  now  of  all  the  candidates. 

So  far  the  historians  have  not  ranked 
Elsenhower  very  high  In  the  presidential 
legend.  But  there  is  growing  conviction  that 
the  measure  of  the  man  himself  may  be  more 
of  a  factor  In  the  national  life  tban  anyone 
has  been  willing  to  admit  before.  Ike  has 
not  been  referred  to  as  a  top-drawer  expe- 
diter, one  wbo  knew  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment, but  there  are  hints  that  the  tre- 
dltlonal  assessment  of  thoee  qualities  may  be 
outdated  and  inaccurate.  The  eight  yean  of 
relative  world  calm  under  Ike,  achieved  with- 
out losing  any  territory  or  much  prestige, 
have  taken  on  new  importance.  There  arc 
even  thoee  who  dare  suggest  that  his  sooth- 
ing spirit,  the  innate  goodness  of  the  man 
himself,  did  more  to  lift  up  the  hearts  of 
Americans  and  bold  them  together  in  a 
reasonable  stete  of  public  happiness  than 
many  of  the  social  reforms  that  have  been 
propoiinded  since. 


SHOULD   CHURCHES   ADOPT 
DOCTRINE  OP  VIOLENCE? 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 


or  AKKANSAB 

IN  TEffi  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  12.  1968 

Mr.  OATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Louis  Cassels,  columnist  of  United  Press 
International,  poses  a  most  timely  query, 
"Should  Churches  Adopt  Doctrine  of 
Violence?"  It  Is  most  enlightening  to  a 
vast  number  of  Christian  people  whose 
funds  go  for  the  support  of  the  National 
Coimcll  of  Churches  to  learn  that  this 
organization  Issued  a  statement  from  Its 
policymaking  board  that  violence  under 
certain  circumstances  may  be  a  lesser 
wrong  than  toleration  continually  of 
Injustice. 

Mr.  Cassels'  article  Is  well  worthy  of 

the  consideration  of  the  Congress.  The 

text  of  this  article  follows: 

[From  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimltar, 

Aug.  10,  1968] 

Should  Chubches  Adopt  Docraim  or 

VIOI.XNCE? 

(By  Louis  CasseU) 

What  is  the  appropriate  Christian  attitude 
toward  violent  revolutionary  acts? 

Some  church  members  are  surprised  that 
anyone  sboxild  even  raise  the  question.  To 
them,  it  seems  perfectly  clear  the  followers  of 
Christ  shotild  at  all  times  abhor  violence,  up- 
hold law  and  order,  and  obey  tbe  government. 

But  another  point  of  view  Is  expressed  in  a 
statement  adopted  recently  by  tbe  policy- 
making general  board  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches.  It  holds  that  violence,  under 
some  circumstances,  may  be  a  leeeer  evil  than 
continued  toleration  of  Injustice. 

Tlie  statement  suggests  tbat  Christians 
should  first  try  through  political  processes 
to  change  laws  or  policies  they  consider  \m- 
Just.  If  that  falls,  they  may  move  on  to  "civil 
disobedience,"  defined  in  tbe  statement  as 
"peaceable  violation  of  a  law  deemed  to  be 
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unjust  .  .  .  wltb  recognition  of  ttie  state's 
legal  authority  to  punish  the  violator." 

Finally,  the  statement  says,  "we  recognize 
that  when  justice  cannot  be  secured  either 
through  action  within  the  existing  structures 
or  through  civil  disobedience,  an  increasing 
number  of  Christians  may  feel  called  to  seek 
jtistloe  through  resistance  or  revolution." 

APPLATTDED  IN  SOKE  QOASTntS 

The  National  Council  statement  has  been 
applauded  In  some  quarten  as  a  courageous 
affirmation  that  Ood's  law  has  a  higher  claim 
on  a  Chrlstlan'B  obedience  than  any  htunan 
law. 

Supportere  point  to  Biblical  evidence  tbat 
Jesus  was  not  an  advocate  of  peace-at-any- 
price.  He  told  his  disciples,  "I  came  to  bring 
not  p>eace  but  a  sword" — and  the  context 
makes  clear  He  meant  tbat  He  was  more  con- 
cerned with  righting  wrongs  than  wltb 
avoiding  confilct. 

Other  Christians  question  whether  It  was 
wise  or  helpful  for  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  to  go  out  of  Its  way  at  this  particu- 
lar point  in  history  to  condone  violence  as  a 
laat  resort  for  thoee  who  feel  Ill-used  by 
society. 

These  critics  note  that  the  council  state- 
ment was  issued  shortly  after  Sen.  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  was  assassinated  by  a  gunman  wbo 
may  well  have  believed  that  he  was  resisting 
injustice  by  the  only  effective  means  avail- 
able to  him. 

If  carefully  read,  with  attention  to  all  of 
the  qualifications  Its  draften  Intended,  tbe 
statement  says  only  that  violent  acts  of 
revolution  may  l>e  justified  "when  justice 
cannot  be  secured"  by  any  other  means. 

BIG   QXTESnON   VNANSWKKED 

The  big  question  which  the  statement 
doesnt  answer  Is  how  to  determine  when  It's 
Impossible  to  achieve  justice  by  peaceable 
processes. 

People  living  xmder  a  ruthless  dlctatonbip 
obviously  have  little  chance  of  changing 
things  through  ortdinary  political  action  (al- 
though they  may  get  results  from  covert  pas- 
sive resistance.) 

But  tbe  National  Council  statement  was 
not  addressed  primarily  to  oppressed  peoples 
of  dictatorabips.  It  was  issued  for  the  moral 
guidance  of  Americans,  wbo  live  under  a  sys- 
tem of  government  that  may  be  balky  at 
times  but  Is  ultimately  responsive  to  the  will 
of  the  people. 

It  can  be  contended  that  American  democ- 
racy has  been  disgracefully  slow  about  right- 
ing the  wrongs  Inflicted  on  Negroes  and  other 
minorities,  and  that  It  Is  even  now  doing  far 
too  lltUe  to  alleviate  poverty  and  Inequity. 

But  the  progress  toward  social  justice 
achieved  in  recent  yean  Is  adequate  proof 
that  patient,  persistent,  peaceful  effort  can 
get  results. 

OF   CONCEEN    TO   THE    CRITICS 

Critics  ask  why  the  general  board  of  tbe 
National  Coimcll  of  Churches  did  not  see 
fit  to  emphasize  the  workability  of  American 
democracy  rather  than  possible  Justlflcatlaa 
for  violent  revolution. 

The  answer  may  lie  in  the  deep  psychologi- 
cal need  which  some  clergymen  feel  to  over- 
come the  church's  Image  as  a  bastion  of  the 
status  quo  by  lining  up  on  the  way-out  radi- 
cal side  of  every  Issue. 

Unfortunately,  this  business  of  exalting 
revolution  and  canonizing  violence  can  cut 
two  ways.  The  Rev.  O.  Carroll  Arnold,  pas- 
tor of  First  BapUst  Church,  Boulder,  Colo., 
made  the  point  in  a  recent  article  in  tbe 
Christian  Century. 

"The  doctrine  of  violence,"  he  said,  "Can 
be  used  by  tbe  righteous  and  the  unright- 
eous, the  Just  and  the  unjust  alike.  The  Ku 
Klux  ir»a".  tbe  John  Birch  Society,  tbe  Mln- 
utemen  and  tbe  Oerman-Amertcan  Bund 
rejoice  tbat  somebody  is  developing  a  doctrine 
of  Christian  violence  which  they  can  employ 
to  Justify  their  deeds  too." 
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at  11  ajn.,  and  was 
Hon.  Paul  J.  PAmriH,  a 
State  of  Ailiona. 
Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
offered     the     following 


"nie  Senate  . 
called  to  order  by 
Senator  from  tb< 

TiM  ChaDlaln, 
Harrto.     DJ> 
prayer: 

Btemal  Qod,  Father  of  our  spirits,  with 
a  faith  that  will  not  shrink  though 
pressed  by  every  roe,  we  would  this  day 
cUmb  the  altar  st  »p8  which  lead  through 
darkness  up  to  "piiee.  for  our  greatest 
need  Is  of  Thee. 

In  the  crises  o^  our  times  Join  mb  with 
those  who,  acroa  the  waste  and  wilder- 
ness of  human  h.  ite  and  need,  preparing 
the  way  of  the  lord,  throw  up  a  high- 
way for  our  Ood. 

God  the  All-rlfl  titeous,  man  hath  defied 
Thee.  Yet  to  eten  ity  standeth  Thy  word; 
falsehood  and  w]  ong  shall  not  tarry  be- 
side Thee.  Olve  t  >  us  peace  In  our  time. 
O  Lord,  that  the  s  indered  family  of  man- 
kind at  last  ma/  be  bound  by  golden 
cords  of  understai  idlng  fellowship  around 
tht  feCtof  the  on  i  Ood. 
'In  tfxi  dear  Rideemer's  name.  Amen. 


The  AdTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION 
DENT 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  Chamber  at 
this  time  is  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  of  the  House,  the  Honorable  Carl 
Albkst,  and  inasmuch  as  his  presence 
fits  in  with  the  business  of  the  Senate.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomlnatlona  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  bustoess. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  5  minutes  at  this  time 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA AND  U.8.  FORCES  IN 
EUROPE 


DF  ACTING  PRBSI- 
TEMPORE 


PIIO 

The  assistant  le^atlve  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 


PRsainNT 
DC 


Wtuhington 

To    the   Senate: 

Being  temporarll; 
ate,  I  appoint  Hon 
tor  from  the  State 
tbe  duties  of  the 


Mr.  FANNIN  th«  reupon 
as  Acting  Presider  t 


U.S.  Senate. 

PBO  TEMPOKB. 

7.,  September  13.  IMS. 


absent  from  the  Sen- 
Paitl  J.  Fannin,  a  Sena- 
of  Arizona,  to  perform 
C(ialr  during  my  absence. 
Cakl  Hatdkn, 
i*re*ident  pro  tempore. 


took  the  chair 
pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.    MANSPIEIJd.   Mr.   President.   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 

the  proceedings  of 

12,  1968,  be  dis- 


of   the  Journal   o 
Thursday,  Septem  ber 
pensed  with. 

The  ACTING  F  RESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obJ(  ctlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 


A  message  from 
sentatlves  by  tJir 
reading    clerks. 
House  had  agreed 


the  House  of  Repre- 

Hackney.  one  of  its 

4nnoimced    that    the 

to  the  report  of  the 


committee  of  conf  e  rence  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  th(  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2515)  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
the  Redwood  Natlo  aal  Park  in  the  State 
of  California,  and  for  other  purposes. 


LIMITATION  ON  £h?ATE!ilENT8  DUR- 
ING TRANSACT  CON  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSI  *IESS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD 
unanimous  consent 
relation  to  the 
morning  business 
utes. 


trs  asaction 
b! 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  WUliam  J.  Holloway.  Jr.. 
of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S.  circuit  Judge, 
10th  circuit. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  considered  and  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Lawrence  Gubow.  of 
Michigan,  to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  indicate  my  support  for  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Gubow  of 
Detroit.  Mich.,  to  be  U.S.  district  Judge 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Mirhtgan 

Mr.  Gubow  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  as  an  attorney.  Educated  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  its  law 
school,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Michigan 
bar  in  1951.  Subsequently,  he  served  as 
an  attorney  with  the  Detroit  law  firm  of 
Rosin  ti  Kobel. 

In  1953.  Mr.  Gubow  Joined  the  Michi- 
gan Corporation  and  Securities  Commis- 
sion and  was  chosen  its  commissioner  in 
1956.  He  served  as  commissioner  until 
1961.  when  he  was  appointed  UJ3.  at- 
torney for  the  eastern  district  of  Michi- 
gan, the  postion  he  now  holds. 

Mr.  Gubow  serves  as  president  of  the 
Jewish  Community  Council  of  Metro- 
politan Detroit,  and  he  is  a  leader  in  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  U.S.A.  and 
various  Michigan  veterans  groups. 

I  know  Mr.  Gubow  as  an  able  and 
highly  qualified  member  of  the  bar  and 
as  a  widely  respected  public  servant.  He 
has  bipartisan  support  for  his  nomina- 
tion, and  I  am  confident  that  he  will 
make  an  outstanding  Judge. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  recom- 
mend that  the  Senate  advise  and  consent 
to  the  nomination  of  Lawrence  Gubow. 
The  ACTXNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 

is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  statements  in 
of  routine 
limited  to  3  mln- 


LEOISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  many 
words  have  been  spoken  in  the  Senate 
about  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Many  others  will  be  spoken.  This 
action  was  an  outrageous  affront  to  the 
people  of  that  nation  and  a  grave  blow 
to  international  stability. 

Over  half  a  million  troops  are  reported 
on  the  move  in  Central  Eiirope.  Great 
numbers  are  Involved  in  occupying  a 
small  country  against  its  will.  They  cast 
a  long  shadow  over  the  prosi}ects  for  a 
peaceful  Europe.  They  dim  the  hopes  of 
people  everywhere  for  a  more  peaceful 
world. 

In  these  remarks,  I  will  not  dwell  on 
the  various  adverse  implications  of  the 
recent  developments  in  Czechoslovakia. 
In  due  course,  a  report  on  that  subject 
will  be  forthcoming  in  consequence  of 
a  brief  visit  I  made  to  Eastern  Europe 
during  the  recent  adjournment  of  the 
Senate.  In  these  remarks,  today.  I  will 
touch  on  only  one  aspect  of  the  subject— 
the  question  of  American  force  reduc- 
tions in  Western  Europe,  in  the  after- 
math of  the  Czechoslovakia  crisis. 

Immediately  after  the  Soviet  invasion, 
I  stated  that  there  would  be  no  point 
in  continuing  to  advocate  an  immediate 
reduction  in  the  level  of  these  forces.  I 
made  that  statement  with  resignation 
and  sadness. 

A  reduction  would  have  saved  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  over  the  next  few  years.  It  would 
have  had  a  significant  corrective  effect 
on  this  Nation's  distorted  balance  of  in- 
temaitional   payments.    It    would    have 
helped  to  restore  relationships  with  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  to  a  normal 
basis;  the  continued  presence  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  troops, 
alofig  with  a  great  number  of  depend- 
ents' homesteads  on  Western  European 
soil.  Is.  per  se.  an  abnormal  relationship. 
I  believe,  moreover,  that  step-by-step 
reductions  of  our  forces  in  Europe  would 
have  led  the  Western  Europeans  to  as- 
sume a  larger  share  of  the  burden  of 
their  own  defense  which,  in  turn,  may 
well  have  resulted  in  closer  cooperation 
among  them.  I  believe,  too.  that  it  would 
have  contributed  to  reducing  the  danger 
of  catastrophic  error  which  necessarily 
attends   the   presence   of   hundreds   of 
thousands  of  foreign  troops  confronting 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  foreign 
troops  across  a  tense  dividing  line.  Fi- 
nally, reductions  of  our  forces  in  West- 
em  Eur(ve  would  have  increased  the 
pressures  for  and  may  well  have  brought 
about  reductions  of  Soviet  forces  in  the 
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Eastern  Ehiropean  countries,  with  or 
without  negotiations  to  that  end. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
has  had  the  effect  of  deferring  these  re- 
sults. How  long  they  will  remain  deferred 
depends,  in  great  part,  on  the  dl«?ositlon 
which  the  Soviet  Government  and  its 
Warsaw  Pact  allies,  Riunanla  excepted, 
may  make  of  the  occupation  forces  now 
in  Czechoslovakia. 

We  can  hardly  make  substantial  re- 
ductlofis  in  U.S.  forces  in  Western  Eu- 
rope while  the  Soviets  have  vastly  in- 
creased their  forces  in  Eastern  European 
countries  and  have  done  so.  furthermore, 
in  connection  with  the  military  steam- 
rollering of  the  Independence  of  a  small 
country.  To  be  sure,  reductions  in  our 
forces,  even  now.  would  not  lessen,  in  any 
way,  our  responsibility  under  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  to  Join  In  the  common 
defense  against  an  attack  on  Western 
Eiux>pe  and  the  regions  covered  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Those  responsi- 
bilities would  be  met  in  the  event  of  an 
attack,  not  only  because  they  are  treaty 
obligations,  but  also  because  they  are 
inescapable  responsibilities  in  terms  of 
our  own  survival.  They  would  be  met 
whether  the  UJS.  forces  which  were  en- 
camped in  Western  Europe  at  the  time 
of  an  attack  numbered  one  division  or 
10  divisions. 

Nevertheless,  a  reduction  in  the  JJB. 
contingents  in  Europe  In  present  circum- 
stances could  be  subject  to  misinterpre- 
tation in  both  West  and  East,  and  might 
conceivably  lead  to  serious  miscalcula- 
tions. That  is  a  risk  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  we  would  be  imwarranted  In  taking 
at  this  time,  in  our  interests  and  in  the 
Interests  of  peace.  It  vras  that  risk  which 
led  me  to  suggest  a  temporary  deferment 
of  the  question. 

However,  my  views  on  the  anachro- 
nistic size  of  the  deployment  of  Ameri- 
can forces  and  dependents  in  Euit^ie 
have  not  changed.  Certainly.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  number  of  these  Amer- 
icans should  be  increased  at  this  time. 
as  some  have  suggested.  Moreover,  in  my 
Judgment,  it  remains  desirable  to  im- 
dertake  a  gradual  reduction  in  U.S. 
forces  if  and  when  the  situation  in  East- 
ern Europe  offers  reasonable  assurance 
that  developments  there  are  not  going 
to  spill  over  into  Western  EurcHie.  If  and 
when  that  time  comes.  I  believe  a  posi- 
tive plan  should  be  ready  to  cut  Amer- 
ican forces  in  Europe.  It  should  be  a 
plan,  phased  over  several  years — perhaps 
on  what  might  be  termed  a  D  plus  D 
basis — ^that  is.  the  withdrawal  of  one  di- 
vision of  men  with  their  dependaits  each 
year.  That  reduction,  in  my  Judgment, 
should  continue  until  the  force  levels 
remaining  would  be  sufflcleilt  only  to  in- 
sure tliat  military  aggression  from  any 
source  would  enable  the  United  States 
promptly  to  set  in  motion  its  immense 
powers  for  the  common  defense  of  the 
nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact.  In 
the  light  of  modem  military  technology, 
the  five  or  six  UJS.  divisions  which  are 
now  stationed  in  Euixve  are  hardly  re- 
quired for  that  purpose.  In  due  course. 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  number  could 
be  reduced  to  one  or  at  most  two. 

I  would  like  to  make  It  plain  that  I 
believe  that  there  has  been  a  derelictioQ 


in  the  failure  to  have  set  in  motion,  here- 
tofore, positive  plans  to  bring  about  or- 
deily.  phased  reductions  in  the  European 
deployment.  Indeed,  some  of  us  have 
been  urging  these  reducticms  for  more 
than  a  decade.  The  reiterated  response, 
however,  has  been  that  "the  time  is  not 
right."  The  time  will  never  be  right  un- 
less there  Is  the  will  to  face  up  to  this 
situati<m. 

Even  now,  the  time  is  right  for  a  search 
for  substantial  savings  in  the  cost  of  the 
European  deployment.  Events  in  Eastern 
Europe  notwithstanding,  possibilities  of 
economy  may  well  exist  in  streamlining 
the  superstructures  at  the  various  UJS. 
headquarters  in  Europe.  It  is  appropriate 
to  ask.  for  example,  whether  they  are  not 
topheavy  with  high-ranking  ofiBcers. 
staffs,  and  prerogatives,  at  the  European 
Command  at  Stuttgart,  the  UJS.  Air  Force 
headquarters  in  Europe  at  Wiesbaden, 
the  Eiuropean  commimications  head- 
quarters at  Zweibrucken,  or  the  head- 
quarters of  the  commander  in  chief.  U.S. 
Naval  Forces  in  London.  Substantial  cuts, 
long  overdue,  have  already  been  made  in 
U.8.  civil  establishments  abroad  on 
orders  of  retrenchment  from  President 
Johnson.  It  would  be  eminently  desirable 
if  the  same  orders  might  now  be  applied 
forthwith  to  the  military  entrenchments 
in  Western  Ehirope. 

Had  there  been  a  timely  reduction  of 
forces  in  Western  Europe,  it  would  have 
already  saved  large  sums  of  public  money 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  strength- 
ening of  our  international  financial  situ- 
ation. 

May  I  say  that  I  do  not  see  how  timely 
reductions  in  our  forces  would  have  im- 
paired the  defense  of  Western  Europe. 
Nor  do  I  see — ^had  they  been  made  some 
time  ago.  as  urged  time  and  again — how 
they  would  have  had  any  effect  on  the 
present  situation  in  Czechoslovakia.  Cer- 
tainly, the  presence  of  these  forces,  in 
full  NATO  complement,  as  they  are  now, 
has  added  nothing  to  our  ability  to  re- 
spond to  events  in  that  nation.  Indeed,  we 
would  do  well  to  ask  oiu'selves  if,  on  Au- 
gust 21.  we  had  had  three  times  the  num- 
ber of  men  we  now  have  in  Western  Eu- 
rope or.  for  that  matter,  if  we  had  had 
oiUy  one-third  the  niunber.  what  differ- 
ence it  would  have  made  In  our  reac- 
tions to  the  developments  In  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The  fact  Is  that  NATO  was  formed  to 
defend  Western  Europe  and  associated 
nations  In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
against  attack.  It  was  not  designed  to 
defend  a  Warsaw  Pact  nation  against  an 
attack  from  within  that  group.  Though 
we  may  deplore  the  occupation  of  Czech- 
oslovakia, the  tragic  event  has  not  fall- 
en— as  It  has  developed  to  date — within 
the  area  of  our  shared  military  respon- 
sibility under  NATO.  Much  less  does  It 
come  within  an  area  of  imilateral  U.8. 
responsibility. 

On  the  subject  of  responsibility,  I 
should  lilu  to  emphasize,  in  closing,  the 
Importance  which  many  Americans  at- 
tach to  Western  Europe's  responsibility 
to  Increase  its  own  defense  efforts — re- 
lative to  our  own — in  NATO.  It  is  not 
helpful  to  the  common  undertaking  when 
Western  Eluropean  defense  budgets  drop 
to  levels  disproportionate  to  our  own, 


when  the  niunber  of  men  in  the  uniforms 
of  Allied  nations  decline,  when  the 
periods  of  conscription  are  shortened  or 
abolished,  and  oUier  evidence  presents 
itself  of  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
Eiiropeans  to  make  sacrifices  for  their 
own  defense.  It  makes  Senators  who  ask 
their  constituents  to  pay  higher  taxes  to 
cover  Increased  defense  costs  and  who 
vote  the  conscription  of  young  Americans 
for  terms  of  obligated  service  which  are 
equaled  in  length  amotig  the  NATO  mem- 
bers only  in  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Portu- 
gal— it  makes  us  question  policies  that 
require  these  sacrifices  of  our  people 
when  others  seem  imwilUng  to  make 
equivalent  sacrifices  for  themselves. 

I  reiterate,  therefore,  that  while  events 
in  Czechoslovakia  may  counsel  a  tem- 
porary wait  and  see  with  respect  to  the 
present  level  of  the  American  NATO  con- 
tingent and  dependents  in  Europe,  these 
events  do  not  cancel  the  validity  of  the 
concept  of  phased  reductions.  The  fact 
is  that  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
has  not  changed,  in  any  way,  two  basic 
elements  in  the  proposal  for  such  reduc- 
tions which  the  Senate  has  had  under 
consideration  for  some  time. 

First.  This  Nation  has  budgetary  and 
balance-of-payments  difficulties  at  a 
time  when  the  Western  European  na- 
tions are  more  able  than  ever  before  to 
meet  added  costs  of  defense.  Indeed,  the 
West  Germans  have  a  balance-of-pay- 
ments surplus  of  several  billion  dollars  a 
year,  a  level  so  high  that  some  West  Ger- 
mans describe  it  as  "embarrassing." 

Second.  Our  forces  are  in  Ehirope  for 
the  defense  of  the  NATO  cotmtries 
against  the  threat  of  military  attack 
from  the  East.  Yet,  despite  Czechoslo- 
vakia, there  is  little  Indication  that  the 
other  NATO  nations  regard  this  threat 
as  drastic  enough  to  stimulate  any  signif- 
icant increase  in  financial  and  other 
sacrifices  for  their  own  defense.  Events 
in  Eastern  Eiuvpe  notwithstanding,  if 
the  NATO  coimtries  are  imwilling  to 
make  the  sacrifices  and  our  present  fi- 
nancial plight  is  prolonged,  pressures  for 
a  reduction  of  American  forces  in  Europe 
may  be  expected  to  resume  promptly — 
and  properly  so. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  able  majority  leader, 
and  agree  without  reservation  to  his 
statement  this  morning. 

Recently  a  representative  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  called  on  us.  The  able 
majority  leader  has  expressed  my  senti- 
ments so  well  I  shall  send  a  copy  of  his 
address  to  that  fine  gentieman. 

I  hope  our  State  Department  realizes 
that  there  is  a  large  and  growing  feeling 
in  the  Senate  that  concurs  with  these  re- 
marks Just  made;  and  hope  also  that 
our  allies  in  Europe  realize  the  respect 
we  have  and  the  Amolcan  people  have, 
for  this  Member  of  this  body  who  knows 
so  much  about  our  foreign  policy  and 
who  has  Just  returned  from  E^urope. 

As  one  who  was  in  the  executive  branch 
at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  NATO 
and  the  formation  of  SHAPE.  I  watch 
with  apprehension  the  lack  of  responsi- 
bility, apparently,  of  countries  which 
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now  have  a  crlili  In  their  own  backyardB. 
I  hope  they  take  to  heart  the  wise  obeer- 
vatlons  of  our  mi  Jorlty  leader  this  morn- 
ing. Thla  shouU  be  a  Joint  defense  In 
Europe,  and  on  t  set  up  on  a  realistic 
basis;  else  It  can  only  fail. 

Mr.  MANSFI  ELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  :  ay  thanks  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  who  has  been  a 
leader  In  the  flg  it,  for  more  years  than 
I  care  to  remen  ber,  in  trying  to  bring 
about  a  readjust  nent  of  policy  vls-a-vls 
our  relations  wl  h  oiu-  European  allies. 
The  Senator  hai  been  an  Inspiration  to 
us  all  in  this  ma  ter. 

Mr.  DODD.  iJac.  President,  the  distin- 
guished majorl^  leader  is  always  wise 
in  his  thoughts  and  I  am  always  anxious 
to  hear  what  h<  has  to  say.  I  look  for- 
ward to  reading  lis  speech  In  the  RicoRD. 


COMMITTEE 


MEETINa  DURINO 
SESSION 


SENAFE 

-  Mr«  MANSFIHLD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consisnt  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judldan  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 
The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ol  Jectlon,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR 


RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  DODD 


days. 
Mr.  DODD.  I 

Mr.  JAVITS, 


Mr.  DODD.  [Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luiaxiimous  consi  rat  that  at  the  close  of 
the  morning  bus:  ness  and  when  the  Sen- 
ate takes  up  th<  pending  business  I  be 
recognized  for  puch  time  as  may  be 
required. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  iAr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  obJe<  t,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
I  wish  to  call  tt  e  attention  of  the  ma- 
jority lesider  to  t  lis  matter.  We  have  be- 
fore us  a  request  for  priority  of  recogni- 
tion for  as  mucfi  time  as  the  Senator 
requires. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  ask  to  be  recognized 
in  the  morning  h  sur? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  J  iter  the  morning  hour. 
The  request  b  ocks  everybody  from 
speaking,  and  tl  e  Senator  could  take  3 


shall  not  be  that  long. 
Vlll  the  Senator  put  a 
limit  on  the  requ  ist? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  mtve  no  Intention  of  pre- 
venting anyone  (rom  speaking. 

Mr.  MANSFH  LD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  content  that  the  distin- 
guished Soiator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD]  be  recogilzed  Immediately  after 
the  conclusion  oi  routine  morning  busi- 
ness and  after  itie  pending  business  is 
laid  before  the  Smate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  1 1  lave  a  15-minute  speech 
in  connection  wiii  the  Fortas  nomina- 
tion. The  Senate!  Is  acquainted  with  my 
problem.  The  Sei  lator  will  accommodate 
me,  will  he  not? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  ^lall.  My  interest  Is  in 
expediting  the  pending  business.  I  did 
not  put  a  time  lli  iltatlon  on  my  request 
for  the  purpose  <  t  prolonging  anjrthing. 


INCOME  TAX  REFORM  ESSENTIAL 

Mr.  YOUNG  ot  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
we  Americans  bear  an  extremely  heavy 
Income  tax  burden.  Our  Internal  Reve- 
nue laws  are  unfair.  There  must  be  in- 
come tax  reform.  Laws  should  be  simpli- 
fied, tax  loopholes  closed,  and  special 
privileges  to  the  ultrarlch  denied. 

Last  year,  37  Americans  with  incomes 
of  more  than  a  half  million  dollars  paid 
no  income  taxes  whatever  on  their  stu- 
pendous Incomes.  They  owned  many 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  tax-free 
bonds  and  took  advantage  of  every  tax 
loophole  available.  In  1967  20  persons 
whose  incomes  exceeded  $1  million  each 
for  that  year  paid  no  Income  taxes 
whatever  for  the  previous  year,  nor  for 
1967.  These  superrlch  taxpayers  claim 
charitable  exemptions.  Some  create  so- 
called  charitable  foundations.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  ordinary  taxpayers  must  pay 
more  as  these  ultrarlch  do  not  pay  their 
fair  share. 

During  recent  years,  extremely 
wealthy  men  and  women  purchase  and 
operate  "Gettysburg  farms"  and  then 
claim  tax  losses  from  farming.  This  can 
be  a  device  to  cut  down  taxes  on  non- 
farm  income.  Of  course,  the  land  values 
of  their  farms  increase  tremendously 
year  after  ye&r,  but  our  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  receive  very  little  in- 
creased taxes  for  that. 

Middle-class  wage  earners  and  many 
business  and  professional  men  bear  the 
burden  of  almost  intolerable  taxes  while 
those  of  great  wealth  buy  tax-free  bonds, 
or  large  farms  which  are  really  show- 
places  in  many  instances,  or  take  ad- 
vantage of  various  available  tax  loop- 
holes. 

Another  tax  loophole  is  the  27 1/2 -per- 
cent depletion  allowance  for  oil  and  gas 
producing  companies  and  the  23-percent 
depletion  allowance  for  some  41  other 
minerals  produced.  The  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance, in  particular,  has  s^lways  ap- 
peared Indefensible  since  the  time  in 
1949  when  I  served  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  have,  since  that  pe- 
riod, consistently  voted  to  reduce  it  or 
abolish  the  allowance  altogether.  In 
1967,  five  of  the  largest  oil  and  gas  pro- 
ducing corporations  in  the  United  States 
with  net  profits  approximating  $6  bil- 
lion paid  only  9  percent  in  taxes  to  our 
good  Uncle  Sam.  This,  due  to  the  deple- 
tion allowance.  This,  at  a  time  when  in- 
dividual Americans  with  modest  earn- 
ings are  shelling  out  at  least  one-fourth 
of  their  Incomes  in  taxes,  or  having 
wages  deducted  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  a  most  im- 
portant duty  of  the  91st  Congress  con- 
vening next  January  to  provide  real  and 
needed  tax  reform. 


PORTAS-THORNBERRY     AND     THE 
AMERICAN    BAR    ASSOCIATION 
Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  although 

the  Constitution  provides  that  Supreme 
Court  Justices  are  to  be  appointed  "with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate," 
strangely  enough,  it  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  many  that  the  "advice  and 
consult  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 


tion"— not  the  Senate — is  all  that  should 
be  required. 

Apparently,  we  have  arrived  at  a  point 
where  even  some  leaders  of  the  bar  refuse 
to  recognize  the  Senate  constitutional 
responsibility  in  the  appointing  process. 

During  the  recent  ABA  convention  in 
Philadelphia,  Joseph  A.  Ball,  president  of 
the  American  College  of  Trial  Lawyers, 
was  quoted  as  follows : 

Let's  repudiate  those  lunatics  (In  the 
S«nat«  who  questioned  Jiutlce  Fortas)  .  .  . 
tbey  are  not  fit  to  tie  Justice  Fortas'  shoes. 
(Syraetue  (If.Y.)  Herald- American,  August 
11,  1968). 

Over  and  over  again,  a  refrain  is  heard 
that  the  Senate  should  routinely  con- 
firm the  pending  Supreme  Court  nomina- 
tions because,  after  all,  the  ABA  has  de- 
termined that  the  nominees  are  "quail- 
fled." 

In  view  of  all  this,  I  believe  it  is  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  for  the  Senate  to 
take  a  close  look  at  the  role  of  the  ABA 
and  the  procedures  It  has  followed  in 
passing  Judgment  on  the  pending 
nominations. 

Frankly,  as  one  member  of  the  ABA, 
I  was  shocked  to  leam — and  I  believe 
many  of  my  133,000  fellow  members  will 
be  shocked  to  leam — about  the  way  ABA 
approval  came  about  In  the  case  of 
the  Fortas-Thomberry  nominations. 

First.  It  should  be  understood,  first  of 
all,  that  these  nominations  have  never 
been  approved  by  the  ABA  membership 
or  by  its  governing  body,  the  house  of 
delegates.  The  only  approval  has  come 
from  the  ABA's  Committee  on  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary. 

Second.  Most  of  the  members  of  the 
12-man  ABA  Committee  on  the  Federal 
Judiciary  had  no  knowledge  whatsoever 
of  the  Fortas-Thomberry  nominations 
imtll  about  7  a.m.  on  the  morning  of 
June  26,  the  very  day  the  President  pub- 
licly annoimced  his  appointments. 

Third.  On  that  morning,  the  commit- 
tee "met" — if  that  is  the  proper  term- 
by  means  of  a  telephone  conference  call 
which  lasted  the  better  part  of  1  hour. 
During  this  conference  call  the  commit- 
tee members  were  informed  of  the  Presi- 
dent's intention,  and  they  were  advised 
of  Investigative  reports  on  the  nominees. 

Fourth.  The  investigation  of  Mr. 
Thomberry  was  conducted  by  Leon 
Jaworskl,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  a  close  as- 
sociate for  many  years  of  President  John- 
son. Mr.  Jaworskl.  although  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  participated  in 
the  conference  call  meeting. 

Fifth.  Since  that  time,  Mr.  Jaworskl 
has  been  quoted  as  saying  he  was  asked 
to  investigate  Judge  Thomberry  "be- 
cause I  knew  him  better  than  the  others." 

Sixth.  Although  it  has  been  reported 
that  committee  approval  was  imanlmous, 
I  am  advised  that  at  least  one  member 
of  the  committee  had  no  knowledge 
whatsoever  of  the  conference  call  and 
took  no  part  in  any  vote  on  the  nominees. 

In  view  of  such  circumstances.  I  won- 
der what  weight  the  members  of  the  UJ9. 
Senate  are  expected  to  assign  to  the  oft- 
cited  approval  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation of  the  Fortas-Thomberry 
nominations. 
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After  all,  we  are  not  picking  an  all- 
America  backfleld  or  deciding  whether 
Mickey  Mantle  should  be  on  the  all-star 
team.  As  UB.  Senators,  we  are  called 
upon  to  exercise  a  constitutional  respon- 
sibility which  affects  the  whole  fabric  of 
American  society  for  generations  to 
come. 

What  weight  should  be  given  to  the 
recommendations  of  Mr.  Jaworskl?  Ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Tihies  of  August 
3.  1968,  Mr.  Jaworskl  is  "a  former  attor- 
ney for  President  Johnson,  who  has  been 
associated  with  Mr.  Johnson  for  years." ' 
Could  he  reasonably  have  been  expected 
to  report  imfavorably  on  a  Presidential 
selection  under  such  circumstances? 

Why  was  the  ABA  committee  given  so 
little  time  in  which  to  consider  such  im- 
portant nominations?  As  I  imderstand 
it,  the  committee  generally  takes  much 
more  time — often  a  week — to  consider 
nominations  to  lower  court  positions. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  the  function  of 
Congress  to  effect  reforms  in  the  proce- 
dures of  a  private  professional  organiza- 
tion. But  the  Senate  should  take  note  of 
such  procedures  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
widespread  mlsimderstandlng  seems  to 
have  grown  up  concerning  the  role  of 
the  ABA  in  such  matters. 

In  fairness,  I  should  emphasize  that 
the  ABA  committee  on  the  Federal  Ju- 
diciary has  acknowledged  limitations  on 
its  role.  For  example,  letters  from  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Albert  E. 
Jenner,  to  Senator  Easti.and — see  pages 
1,  69  of  the  hearings  on  nominations  of 
Fortas  and  Thomberry — transmitting 
the  committee's  recommendation  with 
respect  to  Messrs.  Fortas  and  Thom- 
beny  contain  this  statement: 

Our  respoDBlblllty  is  to  express  our  opinion 
only  on  the  Question  of  professional  qualifl' 
cations  which  Includes,  of  course,  considera- 
tion of  age  and  health,  and  of  such  matters 
as  temperament,  integrity,  trial  and  other 
experience,  education  and  demonstrated  legal 
ability.  It  is  our  practice  to  express  no  opin- 
ion at  any  time  with  regard  to  any  other 
consideration  not  related  to  such  professional 
qualifications  iohich  may  properly  be  consid- 
ered by  the  appointing  or  confirming  au- 
thority. 

Clearly,  in  its  own  letters,  the  ABA 
committee  recognizes  that  the  confirm- 
ing authority — the  Senate — may  prop- 
erly take  into  account  other  considera- 
tions not  related  to  professional  quali- 
fications. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  some  ABA  leaders 
criticize  the  Senate  when  it  sees  fit  to 
exercise  its  constitutional  reqwnsiblUty 
by  looking  at  matters  outside  the  mere 
professional  qualifications  of  a  nominee. 

Of  course,  even  in  the  limited  area  to 
which  ABA  approval  is  applicable,  there 
is  no  obUgation  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  substitute  ABA  Judgment  for  its 
own.  Indeed,  for  the  Senate  to  follow 

such  a  course  would  be  an  abdication  of 
Its  constitutional  responsibility. 


1  For  example.  In  1960  a  suit  was  brought 
in  Texas  challenging  the  right  of  Mr.  Johnson 
to  run  for  Vice  President  and  Senator  at  the 
same  time.  Lawyers  defending  Mr.  Johnson's 
position  included  Jaworskl  and  Fortas. 


And.  of  course,  it  is  nonsensical  to 
suggest — as  same  have  suggested — that 
ABA  approval  of  a  nominee  should  some- 
how preclude  all  further  Senate  inquiry, 
even  as  to  matters  admittedly  not  cov- 
ered by  the  ABA. 

In  order  to  determine  the  weight  to  be 
accorded  the  ABA  approval  In  the  For- 
tas-Thomberry case,  the  Senate  should 
know  what  matters  were,  in  fact,  consid- 
ered by  the  ABA's  committee  during  its 
hour-long  telephone  meeting.  Is  a  tran- 
script of  that  discussion  available  to  the 
Senate?  To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  did  the 
committee  concern  itself  with  Mr.  For- 
tas' role  as  an  adviser  to  the  President 
while  sitting  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court?  Were  the  opinions  of  Judge 
Thomberry,  Including  the  decision  in 
University  Committee  against  Lester 
Gunn,  carefully  reviewed  by  the  com- 
mittee durhig  that  hour? 

As  a  member  of  the  ABA,  I  have  been 
interested  to  find  that  a  significant  num- 
ber of  other  members  share  my  concern 
about  the  inadequacy  of  present  ABA 
procedures — particularly  in  light  of>the 
role  in  judicial  selection  claimed  for  the 
ABA  by  some  of  its  leaders. 

During  the  course  of  this  controversy, 
some  members  have  been  surprised  to 
leam  that  the  ABA  does  not  pass  on 
whether  a  nominee  is  among  the  best 
qualified  for  a  Judicial  post,  but  merely 
determines  whether  the  nominee  meets 
a  minimum  standard  of  professional 
qualification. 

Some  do  not  believe  it  is  right  for  a 
12-member  committee  to  purport  to 
speak  on  such  matters  for  the  133,000 
members  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

Dmlng  the  recent  convention  in  Phila- 
delphia, two  resolutions  calling  for  re- 
forms in  this  area  were  submitted  to  the 
ABA  assembly.  Although  action  has  not 
been  taken,  the  mere  introduction  of 
such  resolutions  was  read  by  many  as  a 
significant  sign. 

Furthermore,  I  am  aware  that  several 
members  of  the  ABA's  Committee  on  the 
Federal  Judiciary  were  very  much  dis- 
turbed because  they  were  expected  on 
the  morning  of  June  26  to  give  such 
hasty  rubber-stamp  approval  to  the 
Fortas-Thomberry  nominations.  Be- 
cause the  time  allowed  for  such  consid- 
eration was  so  short  and  because  the 
political  character  of  these  and  other 
Supreme  Court  nominations  has  been  so 
apparent,  I  understand  that  members  of 
this  ABA  committee  came  close  at  Phila- 
delphia to  recommending  that  the  ABA 
abandon  altogether  its  role  with  respect 
to  appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  critical  of 
certain  procedures  which  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  one  ABA  committee  in  this  par- 
ticular situation,  my  remarlEs  today 
Should  not  be  interpreted  as  blanket 
criticism  of  the  ABA  or  of  all  its  officers. 
Indeed,  I  am  proud  of  my  membership 
in  this  great  association  which  has  gen- 
erally advanced  the  legitimate  Interests 
of  the  legal  profession  in  many  com- 
mendable ways. 

Nevertheless,  on  this  occasion.  I  am 
convinced  that  there  is  need  to  reestab- 


lish and  maintain  a  proper  perspective 
concerning  the  appropriate  roles  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  the  ABA  in  the  appwlnt- 
ing  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  August  3,  1968,  an  article  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  August  3.  1968. 
and  two  resolutions  submitted  to  the 
Assembly  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion on  August  5,  1968,  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  resolutions  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  3,  1968] 
Johnson  Texas  IiAwm  Cbkckxd  Thorn- 
beret  FOR  Panel  of  ABA 
(By  Fred  P.  Oraham) 

Philawxphia,  August  2. — ^Leon  Jaworskl, 
a  former  attorney  for  President  Johnson,  ac- 
knowledged today  that  he  was  called  in  by 
the  American  Bar  Association  In  June  to 
investigate  the  qualifications  of  Judge  Homer 
Thomberry,  Mr.  Johnson's  nominee  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Jaworskl.  a  Houston  lawyer  who  has 
been  associated  with  Mr.  Johnson  for  years, 
said  tbe  A3.A.  called  upon  him  to  report 
on  Judge  Thomt)erry  a  former  Texas  Rep- 
resentative, because  Mr.  Jaworskl  had  for- 
merly served  on  a  committee  that  screened 
judicial  appointees,  and  "because  I  knew  him 
better  than  the  otherB." 

Judge  Thomberry,  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit, 
was  first  appointed  to  the  Federal  Judiciary 
in  District  Court  by  President  Kennedy  in 
1963.  Mr.  Jaworskl  dlBClosed  that  he  alone 
had  InvesUgated  Judge  Thornberry's  quali- 
fications. 

After  hearing  Mr.  Jaworski's  report  on  a 
conference  telephone  call  on  the  morning  of 
tbe  day  the  nomination  was  announced,  the 
AJB.A.'s  Committee  on  the  Federal  Judiciary 
found  Judge  Thomberry  "highly  acceptable" 
to  serve  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

NEWS    CX>NFERENCE     HEUt 

The  role  of  Mr.  Jaworskl  came  to  light 
In  a  questlon-and-answer  period  at  a  news 
conference  called  by  several  A.B.A.  leaders 
to  urge  Senate  approval  of  Abe  Fortas'  nom- 
ination as  Chief  Justice.  Mr.  Jaworskl  and 
the  other  participants  are  associated  with 
the  American  CoUege  of  Trial  Lawyers,  which 
Is  holding  its  annual  meeting  here  prior  to 
the  annual  ABA.  convention,  which  begins 
Monday. 

Last  week  Senator  Robert  P.  Griffin,  Re- 
pubUcan  of  Michigan,  charged  that  the  Bar 
Association  committee  had  "rubber  stamped" 
President  Johnson's  nominations  of  Judge 
Thomberry  and  Justice  Fortas,  who  were 
nominated  on  the  same  day.  Both  nomina- 
tions, now  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, face  determined  opposition  when  the 
Senate  returns  next  month. 

The  association's  committee  has  been  a 
powerful  voice  in  recent  years  in  the  naming 
of  lower  Federal  judges,  and  few  judges  have 
been  approved  who  were  found  "not  quail- 
fled"  by  it. 

But  some  lawyers  have  questioned  if  tbe 
committee  plays  a  meaningful  role  in  the  se- 
lection of  Supreme  Court  Justices,  and  Mr. 
Jaworskl  conceded  today  that  tbe  12-man 
group  voted  unanimously  to  approve  Judge 
Thomberry  and  Justice  Fortas  after  an  hour- 
long  conference  telephone  caU  that  began  at 
7  A.M.  on  the  day  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced the  nominations.  They  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  resignation  of  Chief  Justloa 
Earl  Warren. 

Mr.  JaworslEl  was  a  member  of  the  AJBJL 
committee  from  1960  to  1962.  He  was  sue- 
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qt;auf  cation  cukncB) 
"I  dont  think  being  the  Preaident'a  law- 
yer disqualified  a  e"  from  advlalng  the  com- 
mittee  of   Thomberry's   qualifications,   Ja- 
worakl   said.         I 

"I  have  performed  many  aervioes  for  many 
different  organisations,  profeaalonal  and 
other  kinds,  despl^  the  fact  that  I  did  rep- 
resent President  Jahnson  in  connection  with 
some  matters  bac^  in  1969  and  IMO,"  Ja- 
worskl  said. 

Turning  to  tbe  ^e  be  played  on  tbe  ABA 
oommlttee,  Jawon  Id  said  be  partlelpated  In 
a  lengthy  long-dla  ance  conference  call  link- 
members  as  they  reviewed 
Thomberry's  qua:  Iflcatlona.  The  call  took 
pilace  shortly  befoi  b  Mr.  Johnson  announced 
June  38. 
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Jaworakl,  a  veteran  Houston  lawyer  who 
served  on  tbe  Preaident'a  crime  oommlaalon 
and  is  now  on  the  President's  commission 
on  violence,  said  he  had  inveetlgated  Thorn- 
berry  for  the  committee  when  he  was  named 
a  district  judge  in  1988. 

He  said  he  dropped  out  of  the  conference 
call  when  the  oommlttee  turned  to  conalder- 
Ing  Fortaa'  nomination. 

Aaked  If  he  waa  a  peraonal  friend  of  Thorn- 
berry,  Jaworakl  said:  "I  don't  beUeve  I  had 
talked  to  htm  twice"-  when  he  flnt  Inveatt- 
gated  Thomberry  in  1983.  "I  have  seen  blm 
more  since  he  was  a  federal  judge,"  Jaworakl 
said. 

FOXTAa  PBAISXD 

In  the  prees  conference,  Ball  praised  Fortaa 
aa  "one  of  the  outstanding  lawyers  of  this 
nfttlon,  an  expert  craftsman  .  .  .  with  aa 
keen  a  mind  as  has  been  on  that  (Supreme) 
cotirt  for  many  years." 

The  endorsement  marked  the  first  by  lead- 
ing lawyers  aince  Portaa  told  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  that  while  on  tbe  court 
he  attended  White  House  conferences  on 
Vietnam  and  the  Detroit  riots  to  summarixe 
both  sides  of  arguments  for  tbe  President. 

Ball  said:  "I  do  not  think  there  waa  any- 
thing shown  that  would  any  way  affect  tbe 
separation  of  powera  and  the  faot  that  the 
Prealdent,  on  oooaalon,  aaked  him  to  give 
advice.  •  *  •  I  can  aaaiire  you  that  I  aa  a 
cltlsen  of  this  nation  would  have  felt  proud 
if  tbe  President  aaked  me  to  give  advice  In 
times  of  this  nation's  stress  ...  I  think  he's 
entitled  to  the  finest  judgment  in  the  na- 
tion at  those  tlmea  .  .  ." 

A       RXSOLtmON       SUBIUTTKD      TO       THX      Aa- 

SBMBLY    or   THx    AxxaiCAM    BAa   AaaodA- 

TioN  ON  AtrauBT  S,  1988 

Whereas,  the  far-reaching  powers  exer- 
cised by  the  Supreme  Court  In  reshaping  our 
criminal  procedure  and  other  aspects  of  our 
policy  make  it  essential  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  confidence  In  the  Court's  holdings 
that  tbe  nomination  of  persons  to  fill  vacan- 
cies on  tbe  Coiu-t  be  confined  to  those  clearly 
beet  qualified  for  such  nomination,  and 

Whereas,  tbe  unlimited  discretion  now  en- 
joyed by  the  President  in  making  such  nomi- 
nations does  not  always  assure  that  such 
nominations  shall  in  fact  be  confined  to  thoee 
clearly  beet  qualified  for  such  nomination. 

Be  it  resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
Assembly  that  an  inquiry  into  how  better  to 
assure  that  nominations  to  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  be  confined  to  those  clearly  best 
qualified  for  such  ncmilnation  should  be  ac- 
corded high  priority  by  the  appropriate  or- 
gans of  this  Association. 

Submitted  by  Lewis  Mayers.  I.  Arnold  Ross, 
and  Edward  W.  Stltt,  Jr.  of  New  York. 

RxaoLxmoN  Rbjititb  To  Arrumiiaan  of 
Supizicx  Coinrr  Jusncxa 

Whereaa.  it  waa  In  this  City  of  PhUadelphla 
between  the  second  Monday  In  May  and 
September  17.  1787,  that  tbe  Constitutional 
Convention  met  and  drew  up  tbe  United 
States  Constitution  In  which  there  was  in- 
cluded the  grant  of  the  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  the  Jtutlcea  of  the  Supreme 
Court  with  tbe  advice  and  consent  of  tbe 
Senate;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  well  known  that,  at  that 
time,  there  were  serious  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  anticipated  selection  of 
judges  for  tbe  "National  Judiciary"  Includ- 
ing (a)  tbe  general  inability,  then,  of  tbe 
citlsens  of  the  Confederated  Statea  to  com- 
municate with  each  other  relative  to  a  mat- 
ter such  as  this,  (b)  their  lack  of  prior  expe- 
rience with  respect  thereto,  (c)  the  fact  that 
there  waa  very  limited  information  among 
tbe  citizens  aa  to  what  persons,  or  Judges,  if 
any,  might  qualify  for  the  "National  Judi- 
ciary" beeaiiae  of  the  acknowledged,  limited 
legal  anci  judicial  education  aod  back- 
grounda,  generally,  of  the  cltlaens  of  the 
Statea  of  the  Confederation  and  (d)  the  lack 


of  exUtence  of  such  a  "National  Judiciary" 
up  to  that  time;  all  of  which  posed  a  serloug 
problem  for  tbe  delegatea  to  tbe  Convention; 
and 

Whereas,  at  that  time,  when,  due  to  said 
difficulties,  a  scarcity  of  qualified  lawyers  and 
justices  from  which  to  choose  Supreme  Court 
Judges  pragmatically,  it  was  even  deemed 
proper  and  advisable  to  allow  persona  with- 
out legal  or  judicial  education  or  iMckground 
to  become  judges  of  said  Court,  while,  in  this 
day  and  age  there  would  be  no  more  justifica- 
tion for  such  a  determination  than  there 
would  be  to  decide  to  appoint  all  judges  of 
all  courts  without  regard  to  whether  they  are 
lawyers  or  judges  or  not,  or  have  any  legal 
or  judicial  experience  or  not;  and 

Whereaa,  during  the  entire  sununer  follow- 
ing the  opening  of  the  said  Convention  and 
down  to  about  September  7,  1787,  (ten  days 
before  the  Convention  finished  its  work), 
the  propoeal  before  tbe  Convention  (which 
had  been  submitted  by  the  Virginia  delega- 
tion including  Madison  and  Randolph  and 
was  referred  to  aa  the  Virginia  Plan)  relative 
to  the  appointment  of  said  judges,  provided 
as  follows: 

"Resolved  that  a  national  judiciary  be 
established,  to  consist  of  one  supreme  tri- 
bunal, the  judges  of  which  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  second  branch  of  the  National  Legis- 
lature (tbe  Senate)  to  bold  their  offices."' 
and 

So  it  la  known  that  it  bad  been  tbe  orig- 
inal intent  of  the  Virginia  Plan  that  the 
Senate,  and  not  the  President,  was  to  have 
tbe  power  to  appoint  tbe  judges  of  said 
Court;  and 

Whereaa,  within  said  ten  day  period  prior 
to  September  17,  1787,  the  date  on  which  the 
Convention  approved  the  proposed  Con- 
stitution (although  no  explanation  In  tbe 
texts  relative  thereto  haa  been  fotind  to 
account  for  it),  the  power  of  the  President 
to  appoint  said  Judges  was  Inserted  into  the 
previously  proposed  provision  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Plan  (Article  X,  Sect.  2)  relative  to 
the  power  given  to  tbe  Prealdent  to  "commis- 
sion all  officers  of  the  United  States  and  shall 
appoint  officers  in  all  caaes  not  otherwise 
I^ovlded  by  this  Constitution"  and  included 
in  the  proposed  Constitution,  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  1787,  In  Article  n.  Section  2; '  and 

Wbereaa,  it  could  never  have  been  con- 
templated, then,  that  the  situation  would 
develop  In  the  national  political  system, 
whereby  the  Presidential  office  would  carry 
with  it  tbe  preatlge.  Influence  and  power, 
which  haa  developed,  whereby  the  President, 
due  to  political  obllgatlona  or  considerations, 
or  other  Inadequate  conalderatlona,  could 
influence  the  Senate  to  appoint  a  person  of 
hla  chooalng,  whether  qualified  to  be  a  judge 
by  bla  education  and  experience  or  not,  to 
be  a  Judge  ot  tbe  Supreme  Court;  and 

Wbereaa,  the  national  and  International 
legal  Involvements  and  problema  requiring 
nmslderatlon  and  determination  by  the 
membeti  of  aald  Court  have  become  so 
complex  (and  these  complexities  Increase 
virtually  dally)  and  of  such  great  Impor- 
tance and  have  such  tremendous  Influence 
on  national  and  world  affairs,  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  la  one  of  tbe  most,  if  not  tbe 
moet.  powerful  and  Important  Courts  In  tbe 
world;  and 

Whereaa.  the  members  of  the  American 
Bar  Aaaodatlon  deem  It  for  the  beet  inter- 
sets  of  the  country  and  the  world  that  a 
change  be  made  In  the  Article  n.  Section  3 
of  the  Conatltutlon  with  respect  to  the 
power  of  tbe  President  to  appoint,  with  tbe 
consent  and  advloe  of  tbe  Senate,  such  per- 
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•See  "tbe  Drafting  of  the  Constitution" 
by  Beardsley,  p.  673. 

*See  page  483  of  Tlie  Cooatltutlon  of  tbe 
umted  States  of  Am«1ca  aa  printed  by  tbe 
UjB.  Oorerament  Printing  Office  in  1964, 
prepared  by  the  Legislative  Conference  Serv- 
ice, Ubrary  ot  Congress. 


sons  aa  be  may  deem,  for  whatever  reason, 
fit  to  be  Judges  of  this  Court;  and 

Whereas,  there  are  standards  and  require- 
ments provided  as  safeguards  for  the  Federal 
Judiciary  system  which  inaure,  Insofar  as 
possible,  that  the  persons  who  beoome 
Justices  of  the  District  Covirts  of  Appeal 
will  be  highly  qualified  to  be  such  justices 
and  It  haa  become  the  accepted  practice 
for  tbe  elevation  to  membership  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  justices  of  the 
District  Courts,  who,  by  reason  of  their 
background  and  experience  in  said  lower 
courts,  are  deemed  better  qaalified  to  serve 
In  the  Circuit  Court; 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  hereby — 

Resolved  that  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion shall  recommend,  and  advocate  to  the 
proper  governmental  or  other  authorities, 
that  Article  U,  Section  2  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  be  amended  so 
that  the  second  paragraph  thereof,  shall  read 
as    follows : 

"He  shall  have  Power,  by  and  with  the 
Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
Treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  concur;  and  he  shall  nominate, 
and  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of 
tbe  Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambassadors,  other 
public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  Judges  of  the 
supreme  Court,  who  are  to  be  chosen  from 
any  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  Judi- 
ciary System  •  •  *,  and  all  other  Officers  of 
the  United  States,  whoee  Appointments  are 
not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which 
shall  be  established  by  Law:  but  the  Con- 
gress may  by  Law  vest  tbe  Appointment  of 
such  inferior  Officers,  as  they  think  proper, 
in  the  President  alone,  In  the  Courts  of  Law, 
or  in  the  Heads  of  Departments." 


AMENDMENT  OP  PEX)E:RAL 
AVIATION  ACT  OP  1958 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  3566. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  3566)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  with  respect  to  the 
definition  of  "supplemental  air  tnmspor- 
tatlon,"  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was,  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  Insert: 

That  paragraph  (33)  of  section  101  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  is  amended  to 
read  aa  follows: 

"(33)  'Supplemental  air  tranaportation' 
means  charter  tnpa,  including  exclusive  tour 
charter  trips.  In  air  transportation,  other 
than  the  transportation  of  mall  by  aircraft, 
rendered  pursuant  to  a  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  issued  pursuant  to 
section  401(d)(3)  of  this  Act  to  supplement 
the  scheduled  service  authorized  by  certifi- 
cates of  public  convenience  and  necessity  is- 
sued pursuant  to  sections  401(d)  (1)  and  (2) 
of  thla  Act.  Nothing  in  thla  paragraph  shall 
permit  a  supplemental  air  carrier  to  sell  or 
offer  for  sale  an  Inclusive  tour  In  air  trans- 
portation by  selling  or  offering  for  sale  indi- 
vidual tlcketa  directly  to  members  of  the 
general  public,  or  to  do  so  Indirectly  by  ooa- 
trolllng,  being  controlled  by,  or  under  c<xn- 
mon  control  with,  a  person  authorized  by  tbe 
Board  to  make  aucb  sales." 


•••An  alternative  proposal,  which  might 
be  considered  with  favor,  would  be  to  add. 
where  tbe  three  aaterlaka  are  above,  tbe  fol- 
lowing  words: 

"...  or  from  the  hlgheat  Oourt  of  any  of 
the  Btetee  of  the  United  States . . 

Submitted  by  Edward  F.  X.  Ryan  of  Larch- 
mont,   N.T. 


Sac.  2.  Oertifloates  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  for  supplemental  air  transpor- 
tation and  Btatementa  of  authorizations.  Is- 
sued by  tbe  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  are 
hereby  validated,  ratified,  and  continued  In 
effect  according  to  their  terms,  notwithstand- 
ing any  contrary  determinations  by  any 
court  that  the  Board  lacked  power  to  au- 
thorize the  performance  of  Inclusive  tour 
charter  trips  in  air  transportation. 

Sec.  3.  Section  401(e)(6)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(6)  Any  air  carrier,  other  than  a  supple- 
mental air  carrier,  may  perform  charter  trips 
(including  Inclusive  tour  charter  trips)  or 
any  other  s]>eclal  service,  without  regard  to 
the  points  named  In  Its  certificate,  or  the 
type  of  service  provided  therein,  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Board." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  House,  but  before  ac- 
tion is  taken  on  that  motion,  I  wish  to 
make  an  explanation  of  the  measure  for 
the  Record. 

The  Senate  passed  S.  3566  to  give 
specific  statutory  authority  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  authorize  supple- 
mental air  carriers  to  conduct  inclusive 
tour  charters  and  to  validate  the  certifi- 
cates already  issued  by  the  Board  for 
such  charters  notwithstanding  any  court 
decision  that  the  Board  exceeded  its  stat- 
utory power  in  issuing  them.  The  Senate 
bill  amended  the  definition  of  supple- 
mental air  transportation  set  forth  in 
section  101(33)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  by  Inserting  the  phrase  "in- 
cluding inclusive  charter  trips"  after  the 
term  "charter  trips." 

The  House-passed  bill  is  identical  in 
this  respect.  The  House,  however,  added 
two  clarifying  amendments,  the  first  of 
which  specifically  prohibits  the  sale  of 
inclusive  tours  to  the  general  public  by 
a  supplemental  air  carrier  directly,  or 
indirectly  through  control  relationships 
with  tour  operators. 

The  second  House  amendment  would 
add  to  section  401(e)(6)  of  the  Pedertd 
Aviation  Act  the  same  language  that 
was  added  to  section  101(33)  to  make 
clear  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
has  the  authority  to  authorize  sched- 
uled air  carriers  to  conduct  inclusive 
tour  charter  trips,  if  the  Board  defines  it 
is  in  the  public  interest  to  do  so. 

Although  I  believe  the  Senate  bill  is 
preferable,  the  House  bill  does  accom- 
plish the  prime  purpose  of  confirming 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board's  authority 
to  authorize  supplemental  air  carriers 
to  engage  in  inclusive  tour  charter  trips 
to  the  extent  it  has  previously  done  so 
under  regulations  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board.  The  second  House  amend- 
ment is  mer^  a  clarlfsrlng  amendment 
and  does  not  add  or  detract  from  the 
authority  the  Board  already  has. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  end  the  con- 
fusion \rtiich  has  surrounded  the  author- 
ity of  supplemental  ah*  carriers  since 
1962,  I  am  in  favor  of  accepting  the 
House  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statonent  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oklahonoa. 
the  chairman  of  the  Aviation  Subcom- 
mittee, be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  Senator  MonRONrr's  statement 
clearly  sets  forth  his  understanding  and 
my  imderstandlng  and  the  imderstand- 


ing  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  with  re- 
spect to  this  legislation  and  with  respect 
to  the  House  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
concur  in  the  House  amendments  to 
S.  3566. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   bt    Senator   Monronet 

As  the  Senate  will  recall,  in  1962  Congress 
amended  tbe  Federal  Aviation  Act  so  as  to 
include  a  definition  of  supplemental  air 
transportation  and  to  empower  the  Board  to 
certificate  such  transportation.  So  far  as  is 
presently  pertinent,  supplemental  air  trans- 
portation was  defined  simply  as  "charter 
trips".  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  con- 
strued these  provisions  as  empowering  it  to 
certificate  the  supplemental  air  carriers  to 
conduct  Inclusive  tour  charters,  subject  to 
regulations  designed  to  Insure  that  such 
charters  would  not  be  a  subterfuge  for  sale 
by  the  supplementals  of  individual  point-to- 
point  transportation.  Unfortunately,  two 
federal  courts  of  appeals  reached  squarely 
confilctlng  conclusions  as  to  the  validity  of 
tbe  Board's  construction  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  dividing  evenly,  failed  to  resolve  the 
conflict. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
settle  the  question  by  making  it  perfectly 
clear  that  the  Board  may  authorize  inclusive 
tour  charters  by  tbe  supplementals,  and  to 
validate  the  certificates  already  issued  by 
the  Board  for  such  charters  notwithstanding 
any  court  decision  that  the  Board  exceeded 
its  statutory  power  by  issuing  them.  In  these 
respects  tbe  bills  passed  by  both  bodies  are 
tbe  same.  They  merely  amend  the  definition 
of  supplemental  air  transportation  set  forth 
In  Section  101  ( 33 )  by  insertion  of  the  phrase 
"Including  Inclusive  tour  charter  trips"  after 
the  term  "charter  trips",  and  they  contain  a 
section,  identical  in  language,  ratifying  out- 
standing certificates  for  inclusive  tour  char- 
ters. 

The  House  amendment  differs  from  the 
Senate  bUl  in  two  respects,  each  of  which  I 
shall  discuss  briefiy. 

The  first  is  the  addition  of  a  sentence  to 
the  new  definition  of  supplemental  air  trans- 
portation which  specifically  prohibits  the  sale 
of  Inclusive  tours  to  the  general  public 
by  a  supplemental  carrier  directly,  or  in- 
directly through  control  relationships  with 
tour  operators. 

I  am  Inclined  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
better  policy  to  leave  the  Board  with  dis- 
cretion in  this  respect  to  meet  future  ex- 
igencies which  we  cannot  now  foresee.  The 
House  amendment  deprives  the  Board,  to 
some  extent,  of  flexibility,  and  for  this  reason 
I  believe  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
is  preferable.  On  tbe  other  hand,  tbe  Board 
has  not  thus  far  undertaken  to  authorize  a 
supplemental  carrier  to  deal  directly  with  tbe 
public  in  the  sale  of  inclusive  tours  nor  haa 
it  approved  any  control  relationships  be- 
tween supplemental  carriers  and  tour  oper- 
ators. The  provision  added  by  the  House  will 
not,  therefore,  disturb  existing  authoriza- 
tions and  policies.  However,  we  are  as  con- 
cerned as  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce  of  the  other  body  with 
tour  operators  and  will  foUow  with  interest 
the  continuation  of  Inclusive  tour  service 
through  charters  between  supplemental  air 
carriers  and  tour  operators.  The  CAB  haa 
ample  authority  over  the  supplemental  air 
carrier  certificates.  Should  additional  au- 
thority which  cannot  be  effected  by  agency 
rulemaking  over  the  tour  operators  be 
deemed  necessary,  the  Congress  wm  expect 
prompt  notification  from  the  CAB.  These 
are  the  matters  of  overriding  Importanoe 
now. 

Tbe  urgent  need  at  present  is  to  remove 
the  confusion  and   doubt  which  the  con- 
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fllcUng  court  dietolona  bare  orwktMl  with 
respect  to  what  itae  Board  hM  alrawlj  Mid 
and  dona.  Since  he  Houae  blU,  no  law  than 
the  one  pawd  iy  the  Senate,  dearly  ao- 
complUhea  thla  p  irpose.  It  repreaenti  a  aatla- 
tactory  solution  t  >  the  baalo  and  moat  preea- 
Ing  problem.  Aoo  ntUngly,  I  am  prepared  to 
go  along  with  t »  Houae  amendment  de- 
spite my  prefere  loe  for  the  measure  orlgl- 
naUy  passed  by  U  •  Senate. 

The  second  d  fferenoe  la  reflected  In  a 
floor  amandmeni  to  the  bill  upooMoni  by 
OoQcraasman  Plo  cle.  It  Involvea  a  change  in 
the  language  oi  Section  401  (4)  (6).  That 
aeotton  presenU]  authorlaea  the  echeduled 
carriers,  "subjeoi  to  regulatlona  preaorlbed 
by  the  Board",  'to  perfonn  charter  trlpa". 
without  regard  t »  the  points  to  which  they 
are  oertlflcated  <r  the  typea  ot  aervloe  for 
which  they  an  certificated.  The  Pickle 
amendment  addi  the  parenthetical  phrase 
"Including  Inclu  dve  tour  charter  trlpa". 
These  are  the  aai  ae  explanatory  words  that 
are  added  after  he  phrase  "charter  tilpa" 
In  both  the  Senat  i  and  House  amendment  of 
Seetton  101(33). '  lius.  eaoh  time  the  phrase 
"charter  trips"  Is  used  in  the  Federal  Avla- 
Uon  Act  the  Hoi  te  bUl  would  have  It  fol- 
lowed by  the  word  i  "Including  Inclusive  tour 
charter  trips". 

Quite  frankly,  I  see  no  need  for  the  Pickle 
amendment.  The  Board's  position  through- 
out theHnclualve  tour  controversy  has  been 
that  Inclusive  tovr  charters  fall  within  the 
generally  accepted  scope  of  the  charter  con- 
cept and  that  the  Board  has  discretion  as  to 
whether  it  will  a  itborixe  a  partleular  car- 
rier or  group  of  ;arrlers  to  engage  in  any 
particular  type  of  charter  activity.  That  po- 
sition finds  solid  support  In  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Comnlttee  on  the  1043  legisla- 
tion, and  as  a  pi  actlcal  matter  is  ratified 
by  the  new  deflin  tlon  ot  supplemental  air 
transportation  up  >n  which  the  Senate  and 
the  House  are  todi  ,y  in  complete  agreement. 
The  amendment  1j  thus  strictly  conforming 
and  clarifying.  It  merely  conforms  Section 
101(33),  the  deflniton  of  supplemental  air 
transpcrtatlon.  an  1  Section  401(e)  (6),  the 
charter  authorlzat  on  for  the  scheduled  ear- 
ners, so  as  to  nuke  It  entirely  clear  that 
Inclusive  toiu-  cha  ters  within  the  meaning 
at  both  sections. 

The  Act  specific  Lily  qualifies  the  authori- 
zation to  engage  in  charters  by  making  their 
performance  "sut  |ect  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  1  loard".  Since  the  House 
amendment  clearl  r  makes  It  clear  that  in- 
clusive tour  chart)  rs  are  indeed  charters  for 
purpoees  of  Sectlo:  i  401(e)  (6),  and  does  not 
otherwise  alter  tl  at  section  or  any  other 
provision  of  the  .  iCt  conferring  regulatory 
discretion  on  the  :  loard,  it  follows  that  the 
Board  will  contlni  e  to  enjoy  precisely  the 
same  power  of  disc  etlonary  control  over  the 
scheduled  carriers'  charters  that  It  has  un- 
der exlating  law. 

since  the  Independent  tour  operators  do 
not  now  have  autl  lorlty  under  Part  378  to 
charter  aircraft  fr<  m  scheduled  carriers  in 
order  to  operate  In  sluslve  tova  oharten,  the 
Senate  asstunes  thit  such  authority  would 
not  be  granted  wit  bout  a  satlafaotory  dem- 
onstration that  an  ixpanslon  of  the  Inclusive 
tour  charter  progi  un  was  required  by  the 
conventional  stand  irds  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity.  Suct  standards  would  Include, 
of  course,  not  only  the  Intereet  of  the  travel- 
ing public  in  such  charters,  but  the  need  to 
maintain  the  econ  amlc  viability  of  all  seg- 
ments of  the  certU  cated  airline  Industry. 

To  conclude,  wbl  e  I  think  this  amendment 
Is  unnecessary,  it  <  oea  not  appear  to  do  any 
harm,  and.  In  the  nterest  of  prompt  resolu- 
tion of  the  basic  p:  oblem  with  which  we  are 
concerned,  I  am  i  i  favor  of  accepting  the 
bill  by  the  other  he  use. 


motion  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
to  concur  In  the  House  amendment. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  ACTINO 
pore.  The  questlok 


PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  Uie 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  simdry  nominations  wtilch 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVB  COMMUNICATIONS. 
KTC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Pkwwkt.  Coax.  BCikx  Hxaltb  amo 
Sajttt  Act  or  1968 

A  oommunlcatlon  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  urging  the  enactment  of 
the  Federal  Ooal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1068;  to  the  Cknnmlttee  on  Zjabor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

PiopoBD  Fedebal  Coal  Mnn  Hxaltb  and 
Satctt  Act  or  1968 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  health 
and  safety  of  persons  working  in  the  coal 
mining  Industry  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanjrlng 
paper):  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  In  executive  session. 
The   following   favorable   reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON,  from  the  Oomnalttee 
on  Oommeroe: 

Fred  8.  Long,  and  sundry  other  persons,  for 
appointment  In  the  EInvlronmental  Sdenoe 
Services  Administration. 

By  Mr.  PASTORB.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Coltmibla: 

H.  Bez  Lee,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 


BILL  INTRODUCED 

A  bill  was  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  Mr.  Towxa) : 
S.  4036.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  107  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to 
exclusion  of  rental  allowances  by  ministers 
of  the  goq>el;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cuans  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


S.  4035— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  RELATING  TO  EXCLUSION 
OF  RENTAL  ALLOWANCES  BY 
MINISTERS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower], 
I  introduce,  for  apprcHprlate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  107  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  exclu- 
sion of  rental  allowances  by  ministers  of 
the  gospel.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
remarks,  prepared  by  Mr.  Towkr,  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoko. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  remarks  will  be  printed  in  the 

RSCOKO. 

The  bill  (S.  4035)  to  amend  section  107 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  re- 
lating to  exclusion  of  rental  allowances 
by  ministers  of  the  gospel,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Curtis  (for  Mr.  Tower),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Town.  Mr.  President,  Inequities  and 
loopholes  continue  to  exist  in  the  tax  code. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  as  an  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,  I  consider  It  my  duty  to  en- 
deavor to  correct  the  faults  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  tax  codee — whenever  and  where* 
ever  they  are  discovered. 

A  particular  case  In  point  concerns  HtS 
provisions  relating  to  the  exclusion  of  rental 
allowances  by  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Recog- 
nized ministers  of  certain  churches  or  re- 
ligious organizations  can  not  qualify  for  the 
Minister's  Housing  Allowance  under  IRS  rul- 
ing due  to  the  specific  wording  of  the  regula- 
tion relating  to  the  church's  policy  lacking 
central  authority  or  formal  ordination.  This 
situation  results  In  an  Inequity  to  those  who 
"de  facto"  fulfill  the  purpose  of  the  regula- 
tion, though  not  "de  Jure." 

What  Is  needed  then  Is  a  new  definition  of 
terminology  to  apply  to  those  meeting  the 
spirit  of  the  law  although  not  quite  meeting 
the  letter  of  the  law.  Ilie  purpose  of  my  legis- 
lation is  to  broaden  the  eligibility  require- 
ments. For  Instance — because  of  an  October 
16.  1962  ruling  (63-171)  in  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Bulletin — ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  who  teach  in  Abilene  Christian  Col- 
lege (Abilene.  Texas)  and  other  Christian 
colleges  are  left  out  entirely  and  are  not  rec- 
ognized as  eligible  for  the  minister's  housing 
exclusion. 

Due  to  the  rather  autonomous  atructiuing 
and  de-centralised  bureaucracy  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  many  teaching  ministers  do  not 
qualify  for  exclusion  from  taxation  the  rental 
aUowances  paid  them  as  part  of  their  com- 
pensation. My  bill  amends  the  term  "Integral 
agency"  of  section  107  of  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  to  Include  those  teaching  minis- 
ten  In  schools,  ooUeges,  or  universities  which 
are  identified  tpith  a  church  or  church  de- 
nomination as  long  as  the  members  of  the 
governing  body  and  faculty  are  required  to  be 
members  of  the  said  church  or  denomination. 

This  new  qualifying  provision  is  strict 
enough  to  limit  consideration  to  institutions 
of  higher  learning  actually  related  to  a  re- 
llgloxis  denomination:  for  aU  the  members  of 
the  governing  body  and  faculty  ara  required 
to  be  members  of  the  said  church.  My  bill  Is 
also  broad  enough  to  provide  allowances  to 
t*arhlng  ministers  at  rellglous-afflllated  col- 
leges r^ardleas  of  the  native  of  their  formal 
ties  with  the  partleular  denomination.  The 
coUegea  must  be  afllllated  with  a  denomina- 
tion, bat  the  manner  of  afllllatl<»  should 
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not — and  will  not — prohibit  due  tax  allow- 
ances If  my  bill  is  enacted. 

The  code  of  Internal  Revenue  should  truly 
allow  aU  teaching  ministers  tax  credits  for 
rental  allowances  as  a  part  of  their  teach- 
ing compensation.  This  has  not  been  possible 
in  the  past;  the  enaction  of  S.  4036  will 
remedy  this  longtime  Inequity. 


GUN   CONTROL  ACT   OF    1968— 

AMENDMENTS 

AMXNDKUrrS   NOS.    B63   THSOUOB   9SS 

Mr.  HRUSKA  submitted  six  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (S.  3633)  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  better 
control  of  the  interstate  trafHe  in  fire- 
arms, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  BIT.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  15  minutes.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NOMINATION  OP  JUSTICE  ABE 
FORTAS  TO  BE  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF 
THE  UNTTEnD  STATES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  my 
purpose  today  to  speak  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  Abe  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States.  I  have  heard  with  the 
greatest  interest  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Grutin],  who  on  this  side  at  least, 
the  Republican  side,  has  led  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  nomination  of  Justice  Fortas. 
I,  too,  am  a  member  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  I  am  unaware  of  the 
circumstances  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan described,  but  I  believe  that  Justice 
Fortas  eminently  deserves  the  resound- 
ing endorsement  of  the  association.  As 
one  member,  I  am  content  with  that  en- 
dorsement. 

I  would  say.  however,  that  what  I  am 
about  to  say  does  not.  in  an  interesting 
way,  even  concern  this  necessary  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  two  lawyers, 
both  members  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, but  relates  to  an  aspect  of  the 
Senate's  responsibility  in  respect  to  the 
Fortas  nomination  to  which  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  give  earnest  attention. 

My  point  is  that,  whether  Senators 
are  going  to  vote  "yea"  or  "nay" — ^I  am 
going  to  vote  "yea";  perhaps  Senator 
GRiriTN  and  other  Senators  will  vote 
"nay" — ^the  question  Is.  Shall  we  vote 
at  all  or  shall  we  be  blocked  from  voting 
by  the  utilization  of  the  well-known  rule 
XXII.  which  prevents  us  from  voting 
unless  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  agree?  If  we  are  blocked  in  this 
way,  I  believe  this  would  represent  a  very 
serious  problem,  a  disservice.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, to  the  best  national  interests.  That 
is  why  I  address  myself  to  the  subject 
along  these  lines. 

This  Is  a  noa:ilnatlon  which  has  In- 
volved enormous  controversy.  The  Senate 
must  make  an  important,  and  for  many 
a  difficult,  decision  on  the  confirmation 
of  Justice  Fortas  before  we  adjotun.  We 
know  very  well,  considering  the  exigen- 


cies of  the  time,  we  are  going  to  leave 
here  within  some  measurable  period  of 
time.  Let  us  say,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, it  will  be  early  October.  The  prob- 
lem, in  my  judgment,  is  whether  we  fall 
to  act  before  we  leave  because  a  minority 
will  prevent  us  from  voting.  This  I  think 
would  be  most  unwise  in  every  way,  for 
the  failure  to  vote  will  itself  be  a  decision 
reflecting  not  a  Judgment  on  the  nomi- 
nation but  on  an  unwise  and  archaic 
Senate  rule  and  the  need  to  reform  it.  If 
the  Senate  falls  to  vote  on  the  Fortas 
nomination.  It  will  be  because  rule  xxn 
of  the  Senate  rules  of  procedure  has 
once  again  thwarted  the  will  of  the 
majority. 

There  is  no  piroblem  about  the  exten- 
slveness  of  the  debate.  Here  we  stand  on 
the  13th  of  September.  There  is  really  no 
other  vital  business  that  cannot  be  in- 
filtrated for  the  consideration  of  the 
nomination.  I  am  sure  the  leadership 
will  be  very  content  to  debate  this  mat- 
ter for  2  weeks.  If  Members  will  just  come 
and  have  their  say  and  if  we  have  rea- 
sonably extended  sessions.  I  know  the 
leader  does  not  like  to  have  midnight 
sMslons,  but  if  we  convene  at  10  or  11 
o'clock  and  remain  until  6  or  7  o'clock, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  debate. 

There  is  no  thought,  in  the  remotest 
way,  of  cutting  off  the  deliberation  and 
the  amplitude  of  the  debate,  and  the 
elucidation  of  the  facts  on  both  sides.  But 
rule  xxn  is  such  that  it  could  thwart 
us  completely,  notwithstanding  full  and 
free,  fair,  and  adequate  debate,  and  frus- 
trate the  will  of  a  majority.  We  have  seen 
that  happen  before,  Mr.  President.  At 
the  beginning  of  every  new  Congress 
since  I  came  here  in  1957,  liberals  and 
moderates  have  joined  in  an  effort  to 
amend  rule  XXn,  but  even  our  motions 
to  change  the  rules  have  either  been 
talked  to  death  or  suffocated,  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  former 
Vice  President  Nixon — and  I  pay  him 
this  tribute — made  the  most  enlightened 
ruling  that  has  ever  been  made  in  this 
Chamber  on  that  subject,  a  ruling  which 
would  have  enabled  the  Senate  to  change 
rule  xxn  at  the  beginning  of  a  Con- 
gress by  a  majority  vote. 

But  even  that.  Mr.  President,  was 
suffocated,  because  there  was  not  a 
majority  in  the  Chamber  at  that  time 
even  to  sustain  that  ruling. 

Nothing  in  the  Constitution  decrees 
that  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  is 
required  to  pass  any  measure  except  a 
treaty  or  a  constitutional  amendment. 
Yet  the  effect  of  the  filibuster  rule  Is  to 
impose  this  requirement  on  virtually  any 
measure  which  a  small  group  of  Sen- 
ators wishes  to  stop.  Whatever  the  out- 
come, the  Fortas  situation  emphasizes 
anew  the  tyranny  of  the  rule  xxn,  and 
should  increase  our  determination  to 
amend  it  as  soon  as  the  91st  Congress 
convenes.  Mr.  President.  I  pledge  my- 
self, if  I  am  here  again — and  I  hope  to 
be — to  be  one  of  that  group,  or  if  neces- 
sary to  try  to  do  it  myself.  It  must  be 
done.  We  must  be  knocUng  at  the  door  of 
the  country's  conscience  so  often  it  will 
ultimately  see  what  is  the  elementary 
Justice  In  this  situation,  which  has  been 
so  vividly  exemplified  by  the  Fortas 
nomination  . 


There  is  ahready  talk  in  the  corridors, 
as  everybody  knows — it  is  open  and 
pubUc  as  sa3dng  it  here — about  the  fact 
that  we  will  try  to  cloture  a  couple  of 
times,  and  if  we  cannot  make  it,  we  just 
cannot  make  it,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  constitutional  authority  to 
fill  a  very  high  post  in  the  Oovemment. 
just  because  he  is  a  lameduck  President, 
and  because  a  minority  of  the  Senators 
can  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Senate 
acting,  not  because  there  is  not  a 
majority  of  Senators  to  confirm  the 
nomination. 

Individual  Members  of  the  Senate 
oppose  the  Fortas  nomination  for  a 
variety  of  reasons — and  that  is  their 
right,  as  Senators — but  if  theh:  reasons 
are  vaUd.  they  should  not  be  afraid  to 
allow  all  their  colleagues  to  vote  but 
should  rather  seek  a  vote. 

Since  rule  XXn  cannot  be  amended 
at  this  stage  of  the  session,  however,  I 
reiterate  a  suggestion  which  I  made 
some  weeks  ago  designed  to  avert  a 
filibuster.  Because  any  successful  effort 
to  prevent  a  vote  will,  by  implication, 
reflect  on  the  character  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  nominee.  I  propose  that 
those  Senators  who  oppose  the  nomina- 
tion for  collateral  reasons — for  example, 
the  fact  that  the  President  did  make  the 
appointment  after  he  announced  that  he 
would  not  nm  for  another  term  as 
President — ^move  to  table  the  nomina- 
tion, let  us  say  after  a  week  or  10  days 
of  debate,  if  they  feel  that  that  is  what 
they  require,  thus  affording  us  a  chance 
to  vote  on  the  merits  of  that  particular 
argument;  to  wit,  that  the  President 
should  not  have  exercised  the  authoi'lty 
which  the  Constitution  gives  him. 

If  such  a  motion  were  defeated,  we 
could  then  agree  to  vote  at  a  certain 
time,  or  we  could  just  be  permitted  to 
vote  without  a  filibuster,  on  the  central 
question:  Whether  Justice  Fortas  is 
qualified  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States. 

So  there  would  be  2  votes,  at  least, 
one  on  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  President  should  or  should  not 
have  exercised  his  authority— that  can 
be  handled  by  a  tabling  motion  made  by 
any  Senator  at  any  time — and  second, 
whether  or  not  Justice  Fortas'  nomina- 
tion should  be  confirmed. 

There  are,  I  believe,  a  number  of  rea- 
sons why  this  nominaticm  is  opposed. 
Some  merit  discussion  and  should  be 
discussed  on  the  Senate  floor;  others 
are  procedural  and  should  be  dismissed. 

That  is  why  I  suggest  the  tabling  mo- 
tion. Among  the  latter  is  the  charge  that 
a  President  who  has  announced  his  in- 
tention to  retire  is  immediately  disqual- 
ified frcMn  performing  any  major  act 
of  appointment  In  line  with  his  consti- 
tutional duties.  Then  there  is  the  curious 
allegation  that  a  vacancy  does  not 
actually  exist. 

But.  again,  these  can  be  tested  by  a 
tabling  motion.  Indeed,  we  could  have 
two  tabling  motions,  one  argued  on  the 
first  ground  and  one  argued  on  the 
second. 

A  much  more  serious  threat  is  posed 
by  those  who  object  to  the  nomination 
because  of  Justice  Fortas'  liberal  phllos- 
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ophy.  We  havA  even  been  bomlMrded 
with  eztremiat  p«unphlets  alleging  that 
the  Justioe  hm  a,  aomewhat  subversive 
past;  and  whit  echoes  that  raises  In 
the  memories  o  T  all  of  ub,  Including  our 
memory  of  an  i  iffort  to  brand  President 
Eisenhower  as  iome  kind  of  an  ally  of 
the  Commiuilst  i. 

With  regard  to  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  ei  ch  of  us,  as  lawyers  and 
as  individuals,  can  disagree  with  their 
reasoning  or  r  isults,  but  we  must  not 
consciously  distort  them  an<i  impute 
motives  to  the  Justice  which  simply  do 
not  exist. 

Here  again.  I  parenthetically  point 
out.  BCr.  Presld  mt,  as  a  parallel  to  this 
matter  of  impu  ing  motives  to  individual 
Justices,  how  tl  le  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States  las  been  robbed  of  cre- 
ativity by  the  act  that  the  motives  of 
individuals  were  assailed,  at  the  sacrifice 
of  their  whole  Icareers,  so  as  to  practi- 
cally silence  the  whole  group  of  thinking 
and  able  men  and  women  we  have 
trained  precisely  for  the  purpose.  That 
Is  not'Wi  Inapd  analogy  to  the  Supreme 
Courtror  any  o  her  court.  Bffr.  President, 
when  the  persoi  tal  motives  of  the  Justice 
who  renders  tie  opinion  begin  to  be 
questioned. 

A  case  in  pol  at  Is  the  obscenity  issue 
which  has  beenlraised  out  of  all  propor- 
tion so  as  to  malce  it  appear  that  the 
personal  morall  y  of  Justice  Fortas  was 
somehow  in  que  tlon.  Opponents  seldom 
mention,  for  exa  aple,  that  Justice  Fortas 
provided  the  en  clal  fifth  vote  affirming 
the  conviction  o:  Ralph  Glnzburg  in  that 
landmark  case.  ]  luther,  many  of  the  de- 
cisions for  whicli  he  is  specifically  being 
criticized  were  per  curiam — without 
written  opinion- -so,  in  fact,  we  do  not 
know  the  grouzds  on  which  they  were 
»nnection,  I  ask  imanl- 
have  printed  in  the 


decided.  In  this 
mous  consent 


to 


RxcoRo  the  excellent  letter 


O'Meara,   dean 


Dame   Law   Scl  lool,    published   in    the 
Washington  Pos  on  September  10. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  bje  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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or  extract  from  his  votes  very  much  about 
his  jKMltion  on  the  complex  obscenity  issue. 
This  conclusion  is  reinforced  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  issues  presented  to  the 
Court  in  those  two  cases.  Bach  was  unique. 
The  briefs  to  the  Court  state  that  Shackman 
Involved  a  "peep-show"  of  a  fllmsd  bur- 
lesque performance  not  unlike  those  pre- 
sented fairly  widely  in  burlesque  houses 
throughout  the  country.  Jacobs,  on  the  other 
band.  Involved  a  nearly  private  screening  of 
what  we  are  told  was  a  seriously  Intended,  if 
unconventional,  underground  art  film,  and 
the  showing  was  not  advertised  in  any  way  to 
the  public  at  large.  In  addition,  in  Schaek- 
man  tbere  was  presented  the  question  of 
unlawful  police  seiztire  of  ttw  film  prior  to 
any  lawful  determination  that  it  was  In  fact 
obscene  under  the  local  statute.  For  my 
part,  I  am  unable  to  see  that  these  cases 
teU  us  much  about  Mr.  Justice  Fortas's 
particular  views. 

Secondly,  the  attack  on  Mr.  Justice  Fortas's 
votes  in  these  two  cases  is  misleading  be- 
caiise  it  overlooks  his  total  record  in  the 
field.  From  the  time  of  the  landmark  Roth 
decision  In  1067  until  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  was 
appointed  to  the  Court  In  1906,  the  Court 
had  never  squarely  sustained  a  finding  of 
obscenity.  However,  In  the  October  1965 
Term,  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  voted  with  the 
majority  to  sustain  the  obscenity  convic- 
tions of  Ralph  Glnzburg  and  Edward  Mlsh- 
Idn.  He  did  not  Issue  an  opinion  In  either 
case.  The  Court's  opinions,  however,  spell 
out  a  new  theory  and  they  broke  the  im- 
passe which  had  developed  over  the  ob- 
scenity issue  In  the  years  before  his  ap- 
pointment. The  Court  held  that  the  manner 
In  which  a  defendant  merchandised  alleged- 
ly obscene  material  could  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  whether  those  mate- 
rials were  "obscene." 

More  recently,  and  again  with  the  support 
of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas.  the  Court  dealt  with 
"variable  concepts  of  obscenity,"  holding  that 
the  First  Amendment  does  not  preclude  leg- 
islation to  protect  children  from  materials 
which  might  not  be  "obscene"  If  purveyed  to 
adults.  In  his  separate  opinion  In  that  case, 
Ginzherg  v.  New  York,  decided  April  22,  1968, 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas  stated: 

"The  State's  police  power  may.  within  very 
broad  limits,  protect  the  parents  and  their 
children  from  public  aggression  of  panderers 
and  pushers.  This  is  defensible  on  the  theory 
that  they  cannot  protect  themselves  from 
such  assaults." 

To  attack  Mr.  Jiutlce  Fortas  on  the  basis 
of  his  votes  In  two  per  curiam  decisions 
[Schackman  and  Jacobs)  therefore,  is  to  dis- 
tort the  record.  His  vote  in  the  first  Gimberg 
case,  and  bis  opinion  in  the  more  recent 
Gimberg  case,  to  the  extent  that  one  can 
Isolate  his  views  from  those  of  the  other 
Justices,  refiects  a  developing  sensitivity  to 
the  complexities  of  the  pcoblem.  a  reaUstlc 
appreciation  of  the  signifloanoe  of  the  way 
challenged  films  and  books  are  marketed, 
and  a  concern  with  the  peddling  of  obscen- 
ity to  the  young.  One  need  not  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  the  Court  or  with  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas.  I  for  one  do  not  agree.  I  have  argued 
that  the  burden  of  deciding  obscenity  cases 
should  be  shifted  to  local  Juries  and  away 
from  appeUate  courts.  But  surely  one  can 
see,  from  Mr.  Jtistlce  Fortas's  record  since 
his  appointment,  a  commendable.  Judicious 
temperament  wholly  undeserving  of  the 
kind  of  attack  which  has  been  launched 
against  tiim  in  the  Senate. 

Finally,  to  attack  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  on 
the  basis  of  two  per  curiam  decisions  is 
dangerous,  because  it  threatens  not  only  tliis 
spedflc  Judicial  appointment,  but  involves 
fimdamental  constitutional  considerations 
M  well.  At  stake  In  these  cases  Is  the  sensi- 
tive balance  to  I>e  struck  between  a  society's 
Interest  in  protecting  Itself  from  smut,  and 
Its  deep  need  to  preserve  and  enhance  free- 
dom of  artistic  and  literary  expression.  Ttie 
Constitution    places    the    responsibility    for 


determining  where  that  thin  line  is  to  be 
drawn  on  the  nine  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  should  remain  tbere. 

Moreover,  if  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  is  to  be 
punished  for  his  votes  in  the  two  obscenity 
cases  above  mentioned,  consistently  would 
require  that  a  majority  of  the  Court  be  im- 


The  time  U  long  past  when  the  Senate 
should  be  allowed  to  express  its  Judgment 
whether,  on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas's 
entire  career.  It  consents  to  his  appointment 
as  a  fit  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  SUtes. 
That  Judgment  ought  not  to  be  frustrated 
or  obscured  by  a  fixation  on  votes  in  two 
recent  obscenity  cases,  both  decided  without 
opinion. 

I  am  authorized  to  state  that  the  follow- 
ing Deans,  namely.  Reverend  Robert  F.  Drl- 
nan,  S.J.,  Boston  College  Law  School: 
Charles  E.  Ares,  University  of  Arizona  Col- 
lege of  Law:  LouU  H.  Pollack.  Tale  Law 
School;  John  W.  Wade.  Vanderbllt  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law.  Join  in  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  this  letter,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  my  personal  opinion  that  obscenity, 
like  negligence,  is  a  Jury  question. 

JOSKPR  O'Mkasa, 

Dean  Emeritus,  Notre  Dame  Law  School. 
NoTBx  Daicx.  Ind. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Dean  O'Meara.  speaking 
for  himself  and  four  other  law  school 
deans,  said,  in  part: 

The  Senatorial  opposition  has  focused  on 
the  Court's  reversals  of  convictions  in 
Sehackman  v.  California,  decided  per  curiam 
on  June  12,  1067,  and  In  Jacobs  v.  Neu)  York, 
which  was  dismissed  as  moot  on  the  same 
day.  In  neither  of  these  cases  did  the  Court 
issue  a  written  opinion  explaining  its  rea- 
soning, and  in  neither  of  the  cases  did  Mr 
Justice  Fortas  issue  a  separate  statement  of 
his  own  views.  I  am  quite  unable,  therefore, 
to  see  how  one  can  single  out  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas'  actions  In  these  cases  from  those 
of  his  colleagues,  or  extract  from  his  votes 
very  much  about  bis  position  on  the  complex 
obscenity  Issue. 

Dean  O'Meara  goes  on : 

His  vote  In  the  first  Qinzburg  case,  and 
his  opinion  In  the  more  recent  Glnzburg 
case,  to  the  extent  that  one  can  Isolate  his 
views  from  those  of  the  other  Justices,  re- 
fiect  a  developing  sensitivity  to  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  problem,  a  realistic  appreciation  of 
the  signficance  of  the  way  challenged  films 
and  books  are  marketed  and  a  concern  with 
tbe  peddling  of  obscenity  to  the  young. 

The  dean's  letter  continues : 

But  surely  one  can  see.  from  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas'  record  since  his  appointment,  a  com- 
mendable. Judicious  temperament  wholly  un- 
deserving of  the  kind  of  attack  which  has 
been  launched  against  him  in  tbe  Senate. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  perhaps  rather 
specially  in  my  case,  I  face  another  ques- 
tion which  has  been  raised  on  this 
matter.  Another  aspect  of  the  opposition 
which  is  of  special  interest  to  me  per- 
sonally is  the  question  of  anti-Semitism. 
As  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  is  Jewish,  it  has 
been  alleged  that  the  Senate  opponents 
of  Justice  Fortas  are  motivated  by  anti- 
Semitism  and  that  the  nominee's  religion 
is  the  major  cause  of  this  heated  debate. 
Earlier  this  summer,  I  stated  that  I  had 
seen  no  evidence  of  this,  and  today.  I 
would  like  to  amplify  that  position. 

BCr.  President,  in  order  to  form  a 
factual  basis  for  what  I  have  to  say,  I 
quote  a  statement  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  24  by  Prof. 
Fred  Rodell  at  the  Yale  Law  Scho(d: 

"No  doubt  about  It."  Mr.  RodeU  said  in  an 
mtervlew  yesterday.  "A  couple  of  Fortas's 
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colleagues  on  tbe  Court  have  told  me  that 
they  havent  tbe  slightest  doubt  that  one 
of  the  objections  U  tbe  fact  that  Abe  Is 
Jewish.  It  may  not  be  the  whole  thing,  but 
It's  definitely  there." 

Mr.  President,  this  statement  is  the 
only  thing  which  has  surfaced  in  respect 
to  this  charge.  A  Yale  professor  has  said 
that  two  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court — 
never  Identified  by  him— said  that  some 
of  those  who  opposed  the  Fortas  nomina- 
tion were  animated  by  anti-Semitism.  I 
respectfully  point  out  that  whether  or 
not  one  is  a  lawyer,  that  Is  a  pretty  flimsy 
basis  for  a  charge.  It  is  hearsay  upon 
hearsay,  and  never  substantiated  or 
backed  up  in  any  way.  While  I  have  no 
way  of  knowing  what  is  In  the  hearts  of 
individual  Senators.  I  don't  view  state- 
ments such  as  this  as  hard  evidence  of 
anti-Semitic  bias  on  the  part  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

There  are  undoubtedly  hate  groups  in 
the  fringes  of  American  political  life  who 
are  particularly  annoyed  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  nominated  a  Jew  for  this  high 
office.  Among  these  are  the  publishers  of 
"Common  Sense."  "The  Cross  and  the 
Flag."  and  the  "Thunderbolt." 

I  have  been  told— though  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  fact — ^that  one 
group  hu  financed  a  taped  telephone  an- 
nouncement containing  anti-Semitic  re- 
marks in  opposition  to  this  confirmation. 
Indeed.  I  have  been  the  subject  of  their 
attacks  myself.  And  so  have  other  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  and  men  in  the 
highest  places  in  government,  secretaries 
of  state  and  Governors.  I  have  also  been 
told  that  some  Senators  have  received 
mail  refiectlng  anti-Semitism,  but  it  has 
been  my  experience  that  religion  is  sim- 
ply an  added  Irritant  to  the  minds  of 
these  sick  people  and  that  usually,  they 
oppose  a  man  because  of  his  whole  phi- 
losophy and  the  panorama  of  his  i>ast 
associations  rather  than  his  religion 
alone,  although  they  Invoke  reUglon  as  a 
name-calling  operation.  I  do  not  down- 
grade it.  It  is  very  Important.  We  do  have 
these  hate,  extremist  groups  in  existence 
today. 

Accusations  have  been  leveled  against 
me  that  I  have  become  Immune  to  the 
bias  which  still  exists  in  our  society,  as 
shown  by  my  attitude  on  this  case.  But 
my  record  of  vigilance  for  the  protec- 
tion of  minority  rights  is  so  long  stand- 
ing and  implemented  that  I  believe  no 
one  will  take  this  seriously.  I  care  pas- 
sionately and  actively  about  anti-Sem- 
itism but  as  I  have  said  before,  to  use 
charges  of  prejudice  as  a  crutch — or  a 
weapon — is  the  greatest  disservice  to  the 
spirit  of  fellowship  between  the  faiths 
and  the  way  to  create  prejudice  or  more 
of  it.  Further.  I  personally  contacted  rep- 
resentatives of  leading  national  Jewish 
organizations  and  they  have  confirmed 
that  no  hard  evidence  of  anti-Semitism 
exists  in  this  case  outside  the  fringe  hate 
groups  such  as  the  American  Nazi  Party. 
We  will  continue  our  cooperative  efforts 
to  investigate  and  expose  any  such  evi- 
dence which  comes  to  light. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas  Is  dictated  by  anti-Semitism,  in 
the  al}sence  of  any  tangible  evidence  we 
would  do  a  great  disservice  to  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas,  his  sendee  on  the  Court,  the 


people  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Jewish  community  of  the  United  States, 
if  we  were  to  permit  a  charge  of  anti- 
Semitism  to  be  invoked  as  a  crutch  for 
a  weak  argument — and  there  is  no  such 
thing  involved  here  as  a  weak  argument. 
There  are  very  strong  arguments  for  the 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas,  of 
which  every  Jew  in  America  ought  to  be 
proud. 

This  is  a  very  distinguished  man.  He 
is  very  capable  of  being  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  questkm  of 
the  nominee's  qualifications  for  this  high 
ix>st.  Recommended  in  the  highest  pos- 
sible terms  by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's Judicial  Selection  Committee. 
Justice  Fortas  has  had  a  dlstingtilshed 
career  as  law  professor,  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  prac- 
ticing attorney,  and  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Every  inquiry  I  have  made — of  law 
school  deans  and  eminent  lawyers  and 
within  the  most  distinguished  element 
of  the  legal  community  of  the  coimtry — 
confirms  the  fact  that  Mr.  Justice  Fortas 
will  make  a  great  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States — a  position  that  is  perhaps 
the  second  highest  position  in  our  Na- 
tion. He  has  been  counsel  in  hundreds  of 
Federal  cases,  argued  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  dozens  of  occasions — 
among  them  the  landmark  Oideon 
against  Wainright,  guaranteeing  counsel 
to  the  poor — and  since  his  elevation  to 
the  Coiurt.  has  written  more  than  70 
opinions. 

Seldom  does  the  Senate  have  an  op- 
portunlty  to  consider  the  nomination  of 
such  an  eminently  qualified  Jurist.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  perform  this  duty 
thoughtfully  and  with  care,  but  without 
further  unnecessary  delay. 

The  basic  facts  before  the  coimtry  are 
very  clear. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  national  interest  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Justice  Fortas.  I  will  vote  for  him.  I  urge 
everyone  else  to  do  the  same. 

There  is  a  solid  majority  in  favor  of 
confirming  Mr.  Justice  Fortas. 

The  one  thing  that  would  be  a  great 
disservice  to  the  national  interest  is  to 
prevent  a  vote.  I  hope  very  much  that 
my  colleagues  will  perform  their  duty 
and  vote  on  this  matter.  I  hope  they  will 
not  prevent  a  vote  being  had  upon  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Justice  Fortas. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  has  become 
the  central  issue  confronting  us  today. 
I  point  out  that  If  Mr.  Justice  Fortas 
does  not  have  the  votes,  he  should  not  be 
confirmed;  but  I  believe  that  he  has 
them.  The  right  to  vote  should  not  be 
blocked  by  the  Invocation  of  an  archaic 
rule  of  the  Senate,  extraconstitutional  in 
its  effect,  thus  doing  a  grave  disservice 
to  the  natlooal  interest. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MimWDMEDIA.   INC. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  Metromedia.  Inc..  for  its 
offer  of  time  to  Mayor  Daley  in  which  to 
explain  the  events  that  occurred  during 
the  course  of  the  recent  Democratic  Con- 
vention held  in  Chicago. 


I  refer  especially  to  those  things  which 
occurred  outside  of  the  Conrad  Hilton 
Hotel  and  the  resulting  police  action.  The 
controversy  Is  one  that  is  not  only  of 
local  interest,  but  also  national  Interest. 
It  4a  a  controversy  which  has  certainly 
aroused  the  feelings  of  the  (Hiblic  at 
large,  and  not  only  the  feelings  of  those 
who  were  in  favor  of  what  happened 
there.  Some  pet^le  were  in  favor  of  what 
the  police  did.  Others  were  (H>poeed  to 
the  police  action. 

As  a  result  of  the  television  coverage 
of  those  events,  the  mayor  of  Chicago 
requested  that  he  be  given  free  television 
time  in  which  to  present  his  side  of  the 
story. 

In  a  really  controversial  matter  of  this 
character.  I  think  that  thoae  who  are 
participants  in  the  actual  controversy 
itself,  if  they  so  desire,  should  have  an 
opportiudty  to  use  the  most  effective 
media  possible  *o  make  their  side  of  the 
story  known  to  the  general  public.  Let 
the  people  judge  on  the  basis  of  the  facts. 
The  television  coverage  of  events  can 
show  only  one  side  of  an  occurrence.  If 
there  was  connivance  and  the  use  of  the 
facilities  was  not  pr(H>er,  those  facts 
should  be  exposed. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  think  those 
of  us  who  are  concerned  in  the  com- 
munications field — and  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce — should 
pay  special  tribute  to  Metromedia,  Inc., 
for  granting  free  time  in  which  to  dis- 
cuss this  controversy. 

I  am  not  expres^ng  any  opinion  on 
the  merits  or  demerits  on  either  side. 
I  am  sajrlng  that  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  be  fully  Informed  by  the 
media.  That  is  a  responsibility  of  the 
press,  radio,  newspaper,  or  television  It- 
self. They  have  the  duty  to  present  as 
much  information  as  possible  on  every 
one  of  our  political  and  social  activities 
within  the  realm  of  the  media. 

I  ccHnpllment  Metromedia,  Inc.,  for 
granting  this  time.  It  is  not  only  proper 
tmder  tlie  communications  code,  but  it  is 
also  commendable  action  on  their  part. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
INOUTE  in  tl^e  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS  AND  CUR- 
RENT JOURNALIS-nC  ENDEAVORS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  8,  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  national 
professional  Journalism  society,  in  one 
of  its  historical  sites  ceremonies,  hon- 
ored George  Mason  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  freedom  of  the  press  at  the 
Revolutionary  War  figure's  home,  Guns- 
ton  Hall,  in  Fairfax  Coimty,  Va. 

George  Mason,  the  Virginia  constitu- 
tionalist who  constantly  sought  to  avoid 
public  office  but  who  constantly  had  it 
thrust  upon  him.  wrote  the  Virginia 
Declaration  of  Rights  of  1776.  which  first 
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no  objection,  the  speeches 
be  printed  In  the  Record, 


Obosoi  Mason 


(Remarks  of  J  R.  Wlggliu,  editor  of  the 
Wasblngton  F  Mt,  Hlatorlc  Site  Ceremony, 
Ounaton  Hall,  Va.,  September  8,  1968) 

It  certainly  n  ould  be  fitting  and  appro- 
priate to  pay  ti  Ibute  to  George  Mason  for 
bis  expression  <  f  belief  In  freedom  of  the 
press  were  that  lis  only  contribution  to  the 
Ideals  that  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  our 
liberty  and  freei  iom.  It  was  no  small  thing 
boldly  to  say  In  the  America  of  that  day.  or 
the  Virginia  of  that  day:  "freedom  of  the 
press  Is  one  of  tl  e  great  bulwarks  of  liberty, 
and  can  never  bi  restrained  but  by  despotic 
governments". 

George  Mason  ind  his  fellow  statesmen  of 
Virginia  bad  p  rcelved  long  before  1776, 
when  the  Virgin  a  Declaration  of  Rights  was 
adopted,  the  nat  in  of  this  freedom.  If  they 
could  have  forei  een  the  events  of  our  own 
time  and  If  th(  y  could  have  observed  for 
themselves  wtu  t  Is  now  transpiring  In 
Czechoslovakia  hey  might  have  gone  even 
farther  than  tl  le  Virginia  Declaration  of 
Rights.  They  wc  uld  have  known  then  that 
which  we  know  now:  that  freedom  of  the 
press  Is  not  onl;  a  right  that  despotic  gov- 
ernments suppri  88,  but  that  It  Is  a  right 
which  despotic  governments  must  suppress 
If  they  are  to  rei  aln  their  despotism. 

It  Is  not,  of  cc  une.  Article  13  alone  which 
commends  Geor{  b  Mason  to  his  countrymen, 
but  the  entire  ( sneept  embodied  In  Uie  16 
articles  of  the  VI  glnla  Declaration  of  Rights, 
and  more  than  tl  lat.  the  whole  philosophy  of 
this  great  Amei  lean  of  the  Revolutionary 
period.  His  cla  m  upon  our  affectionate 
remembrance  wi  >uld  be  great  if  the  12th 
Article  of  the  Dc  :laratlon  of  Rights  were  his 
only  public  servl  :e.  But  his  contribution  did 
not  end  there.  I:  i  addition,  there  la  his  role 
In  preparing  th(  draft  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Vlrglnl) .  But  his  creative  political 
gifts  gave  more  1  ban  this  to  the  nation.  His 
Influence  was  fel  I  throughout  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  his  adult  life  both  in  Virginia  and  In 
the  larger  arena  >f  the  Colonies  and  later  of 
the  Nation. 

Article  12  Is  ot  ly  one  upon  which  we  hang 
our  recognition,  t  Is  Important  to  remember 
that  his  dedlcati  on  to  freedom  of  the  press 
was  not  a  slnguli  r  notion  conceived  In  Isola- 
tion, but  a  part  )f  the  whole  comprehensive 
philosophy  Bhap<  d  by  his  life- long  contem- 
plation of  the  pi  oblems  of  man  and  society. 
EOS  reverence  1  or  freedom  of  the  press  did 
not  spring  from  any  narrow  or  parochial 
view  of  the  presi  as  a  separate  and  particu- 
lar Institution.  It  woxild  be  weU  to  remember 
that  he  saw  free<  om  of  the  press  as  a  part  of 
the  whole  pano]  ly  of  freedom.  And  so  we 
shoiUd  always  «  nslder  It.  We  are  not  con- 


cerned with  the  press  as  a  craft  or  a  trade 
or  a  profession  possessing  some  particular 
Inherent  good  In  Itself.  We  know  that  Its 
virtue  springs  from  Its  contribution  to  the 
preservation  of  larger  Ubertles.  One  cannot 
stand  here  In  this  historic  place  where  this 
extraordinary  man  lived  tor  so  long  and 
labored  so  hard  without  reflecting  upon  the 
tragedy  of  bis  Ufe  as  well  as  upon  the 
triumphs. 

His  life  up  to  the  time  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  and  until  its  very  close 
was  marked  by  one  political  success  after 
another.  The  Declaration  of  Rights  and  the 
Virginia  Constitution  were  only  the  more 
conspicuous  products  of  his  genius  and 
talent.  He  had  the  almost  universal  respect 
and  overwhelming  support  of  that  Incredible 
generation  of  Virginians  who  had  so  pro- 
found an  Influence  on  the  whole  character 
of  the  American  nation.  As  a  confidante  of 
Washington  and  Madison  and  Jefferson, 
Wythe  and  Pendleton  and  Randolph  and 
Henry  and  Lee.  He  had  derived  his  ideas  of 
society  and  government  where  they  had  ob- 
tained theirs,  from  the  deepest  and  widest 
reading  of  the  liberal  philosophers  of  the 
18th  century  and  from  unremitting  study  of 
the  political  wisdom  of  even  earlier  prophets 
and  philosophers. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  he  became  persuaded  that  the 
fundamental  document  was  deficient  in 
safeguards  for  state  rights  and  individual 
liberty.  Along  with  Patrick  Henry  he  took  a 
leading  part  In  the  fight  against  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  constitution  In  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 
It  Is  Instructive  to  examine  now,  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  history,  some  of  his  mis- 
givings. He  thought  the  President  should  be 
limited  to  a  single  term  of  seven  years.  He 
foresaw  a  time  when  otherwise  the  teniire 
of  a  President  would  be  indefinitely  ex- 
tended. He  shared  these  misgivings  with 
Thomas  Jefferson  who  felt  as  he  did  that 
the  Constitution  was  providing  for  a  new 
version  of  Polish  kings — elected  for  life. 
Finally,  the  20th  Amendment  emerged  to 
place  upon  the  presidential  tenure  almoet 
the  same  limits  that  he  desired  In  1789.  He 
was  worried  about  the  methods  by  which  the 
President  was  elected  and  his  apprehensions 
have  proven  to  be  not  entirely  unjustified. 
He  was  worried  about  the  control  of  Congress 
over  navigation  and  trade  and  favored  the 
two-thirds  vote  as  an  essential  in  such  leg- 
islation. Probably  he  would  have  felt  vindi- 
cated if  he  could  have  lived  Into  th  era  of 
our  excessive  protective  tariffs  with  their 
baneful  Infiuence,  particularly  In  the  years 
between  the  wars.  He  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  protection  of  religious  liberty.  The  Vir- 
ginia senate,  no  doubt  reflecting  his  views, 
was  not  happy  with  the  1st  Amendment  on 
protection  accorded  religion.  It  foresaw,  as 
he  foresaw,  that  while  ist  Amendment  might 
inhibit  specific  acts  of  Congress  It  was  no 
guarantee  against  infringement  by  the 
courts  or  others.  And  he  was  aware,  as  the 
Virginia  senate  was  aware,  that  the  protec- 
tion to  religious  liberty  might  estop  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  religion,  but  that  it  did 
not  preclude  that  which  a  rellgloiis  libertar- 
ian of  bis  day  feared  as  much — support  by 
Federal  taxation  of  religious  teachers.  So 
he  fought  a  lonely  and  ineffectual  fight 
against  the  ratlflcatlon  of  the  Constitution 
and  he  fought  for  a  more  sweeping  Bill  of 
Rights  than  Madison  was  able  to  obtain. 
And  that  struggle  caused  an  estrangement 
between  him  and  his  Ufe-Iong  friend  and 
neighbor  George  Washington  and  chilled  his 
friendship  and  intercourse  with  other  Tide- 
water Virginians.  And  so.  In  a  sense,  he  died 
a  disappointed  and  defeated  man — but  only 
In  the  narrowest  sense. 

If  the  Constitution  was  deficient  in  some 
respects  he  was  able  to  put  in  train  the  cor- 
rection of  many  of  those  deficiencies,  by  his 
influence  on  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James 


Madison.  Like  every  man  of  ideas  who  has 
died  in  disappointment,  he  did  not  die  in 
despair.  It  is  the  solace  of  men  who  traffic 
in  Ideas  that  there  never  la  a  final  defeat  of 
an  idea  that  has  genuine  merit. 

The  Declaration  of  Rights  won  the  ap- 
proval of  the  law-makers  of  Virginia,  but  lu 
claims  as  a  document  of  the  most  importance 
to  human  liberty  did  not  depend  on  that 
alone.  It  would  have  remained  a  beacon  of 
liberty  even  If  it  had  been  rejected. 

It  Is  a  curious  thing  that  the  American 
liberals  of  the  18th  century  had  so  thorough 
an  understanding  that  freedom  of  the  press 
was  essential  to  all  the  other  freedoms.  There 
was  hardly  anyone  of  Intellectual  pretensions 
who  believed  that  a  free  government  could 
exist  without  a  free  press.  How  susceptible 
they  were  to  the  Instruction  of  experience. 
How  wise  they  were  to  the  examples  of  his- 
tory. How  relatively  uncomprehending  we 
seem  to  be  to  the  history  of  our  20th  century 
which  has  endeavored  to  teach  us  by  an  al- 
most montonous  repetition  of  Instruction 
that  freedom  of  the  press  and  speech  is  in- 
dispensable to  any  tolerably  free  society.  We 
have  continued  to  nurture  the  hope  and 
cherish  the  belief  that  some  freedom  might 
survive  In  countries  whose  Institutions  do 
not  comprehend  or  contemplate  any  freedom 
of  the  press.  George  Mason  understood  that 
any  g^ovemment  that  suppressed  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  tended  to- 
ward despotism.  In  our  lifetime  It  has  been 
demonstrated  again  and  again  not  only  that 
despots  tend  to  destroy  freedom  of  the  press, 
it  has  been  borne  in  upon  us  that  the; 
perhaps  must  destroy  It  if  they  are  to  survive. 
The  tragic  events  in  Czechoslovakia  in  this 
past  month  have  given  us  an  Illustration  of 
the  fundamental  IncompatablUty  of  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  authorltation  rule.  We 
have  had  instruction  in  the  fact  that  despot- 
ism tends  to  destroy  freedom  of  the  press 
and  instruction  of  a  kind  that  begins  to  raise 
the  suspicion  that  it  must  destroy  it.  It  is 
being  borne  In  upon  us  with  increasing  force 
that  If  tyranny  does  not  destroy  a  free  press, 
the  free  press  will  destroy  it.  The  unfortunate 
people  of  Czechoslovakia  nurtured  the  faint 
hope  and  apparently  the  delusion,  that  they 
might  have  communism  and  freedom  of 
speech  and  press.  The  ominous  instruction 
of  the  past  few  weeks  seems  to  be  that  a 
people  who  would  have  one  must  foreswear 
the  other — that  they  must  choose  between  s 
slave  society  and  a  free  press.  Does  com- 
munism by  Its  very  nature  preclude  that 
slow  evolution  from  arbitrary  and  despotic 
tyranny  to  more  relaxed  and  enlarged  and 
open  political  institutions?  And  if  this  be 
true,  a  blow  has  been  delivered  at  the  very 
permise  of  our  own  policy.  Dimmed  are  the 
hopes  of  persons  of  a  moderate  view  all  over 
the  world  In  the  slow  alteration  of  com- 
munism in  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  are  events  near  at  home  that  sug- 
gest that  the  effort  of  despotism  and  free- 
dom to  dwell  together  must  necessarily  re- 
sult in  the  extinction  of  one  or  the  other. 
It  does  not  much  torture  the  Imagination 
to  guess  how  George  Mason  would  view  a 
government  ready  to  use  force  and  violence 
against  the  press  functioning  as  it  was  In- 
tended to  function  as  "one  of  the  great  bul- 
warks." One  may  easily  Imagine  bow  he  would 
have  described  a  regime  In  this  country  or 
elsewhere  addicted  to  the  use  of  physical 
force  and  violence  as  a  means  of  interfering 
with  the  press.  I  think  he  would  have  re- 
garded police  attacks  upon  the  press  in  Chi- 
cago with  great  anxiety.  Thanks  to  solid 
foundations  laid  by  George  Mason  and  his 
generation,  we  may  confidently  hope  excesses 
of  the  Chicago  police  are  not  a  precedent  but 
an  aberration.  It  Is  necessary  In  this  Instance, 
as  it  is  in  other  Instances  of  suppression,  to 
avoid  the  intimation  or  the  suggestion  that 
the  indignation  of  the  press  from  an  aversion 
to  personal  indignity,  restraint  and  physical 
injury  on  themselves  alone.  What  Is  Involved 
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in  such  efforts  at  suppression  and  intimida- 
tion is  not  the  safety  and  sectirtty  and  liberty 
of  newspapermen  and  Journalists  alone,  but 
the  right  of  cltlaens  to  have  a  fair  and  fuU 
report  of  public  events  and  measiires. 

Physical  violence  and  oppression  did  not 
succeed  in  preventing  newspapers  and  the 
other  media  from  portraying  a  faithful  pic- 
ture of  transpiring  events  In  Chicago.  But 
such  suppression  and  violence  exercised 
widely  and  frequently  would  put  an  end  to 
the  free  function  of  the  press  here  and 
elsewhere.  Basically,  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  impulse  that  led  to  brutal  acts 
against  the  press  in  Chicago  and  the  Impulse 
that  led  the  Soviet  Union  to  send  Its  armed 
forces  across  the  borders  of  Czechoslovakia. 
But  there  the  likeness  ends.  For  us  Chicago 
was  a  novelty,  an  idiosyncrasy  and  an  aber- 
ration. It  Is  a  passing,  and  transient  and  a 
fading  episode  in  a  sea  of  contradiction.  It 
is  a  glimpse  of  what  despotism  might  do  In 
this  country  if  unrestrained  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  by  traditions  of  freedom  that  are 
flzmly  established.  Even  for  the  Richard  Daley 
administration  this  was  an  aberration,  a 
slip,  an  exception.  We  do  well  to  view  this 
abnormal  situation  with  alarm  and  excite- 
ment, but  we  would  also  do  well  not  to 
misconstrue  it  as  any  sign  or  signal  of  final 
eclipse  of  freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom 
of  speech  In  America.  Not  only  were  the 
abuses  of  the  Chicago  poUce  aberrational, 
exceptional  or  devlatlonal;  even  more  im- 
portant, they  were  Ineffectual.  And  that  is  an 
enormous  comfort. 

In  his  lifetime  George  Mason's  liberal  and 
liberating  Ideas  were  not  universally  trium- 
phant. It  is  easy  to  understand  here  in  the 
midst  of  surroundings  to  which  he  so  fre- 
quently retreated  from  the  ardors  of  his 
public  life,  how  he  so  frequently  scorned  the 
opportunity  to  enjoy  positions  of  large  power 
and  influence  in  Virginia  and  in  the  nation 
as  an  occupant  of  public  office.  While  he  often 
served  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  and  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  his  contributions  were  often 
those  of  a  private  man.  And  while  he  con- 
tinued to  be  a  creative  and  constructive 
thinker  to  the  end  of  his  days,  he  always  felt 
need  for  the  kind  of  renewal  and  refreshment 
that  could  be  obtained  in  this  rural  environ- 
ment. We  will  And  instruction  in  what  he 
wrote  and  said  and  did  as  long  as  free  in- 
stitutions survive  in  the  world.  Now  in  our 
busy  20th  century  we  can  find,  as  well,  an- 
other kind  of  instruction  In  the  sort  of  life 
he  lived  here  in  this  peaceful  pleasant  place 
filled  with  family  Joys  and  quiet  solitude. 
Here  be  was  free  to  pursue  that  life-long 
study  of  the  human  condition.  Here  he  was 
far  away  from  the  distractions  of  the  com- 
mercial and  political  life  of  his  own  day. 
He  had  a  lot  to  teach  us  about  freedom  of 
the  press  and  perhaps  as  much  to  teach  us 
about  freedom  from  the  workaday  world's 
Invasions  upon  the  tranquillity  of  the  crea- 
tive mind. 

ExcEBPTS  Fkom  Spkecr  bt  U.S.  Senator  Wn,- 
LiAM  B.  Spong,  Jr.,  tor  DzLrvxRT  Seftem- 
BKR  8,  1968,  AT  Historic  Srrxs  Cekemont  or 
Sigma   Delta  Chi.   National  Jouknausm 

SOCIXTT,  OXTNSTON  HALL,  LOKTON,  Va.,  HOMX 
OP    VtRCIMTA'S    RXVOLTmONART    ERA    LEADCX, 

Oeorck  Mason 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  participate  in  the  His- 
torical Sites  Ceremony  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
especially  when  a  Virginian  of  the  stature  of 
George  Mason  is  being  honored. 

In  a  time  of  confusion  in  our  nation,  a 
period  of  dissent  and  division,  it  la  perhaps 
only  fitting  that  we  reflect  a  few  moments  on 
another  time  of  turmoil  and  dissent  and  on 
a  man  of  that  time.  Certainly,  our  modem 
lives  and  current  problems  are  alien  to  those 
George  Mason  experienced  or  envisioned.  His 
words  and  thoughts,  however,  remain  valid 
and  provide  an  important  contribution  to 
our  heritage. 


Our  specific  focus  today  is  the  statement 
on  freedom  of  the  press  contained  In  the 
Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights  of  1776.  This 
Declaration,  which  was  written — with  slight 
modification — by  George  Mason,  first  gave 
freedom  of  the  press  the  force  of  law  and 
later  served  as  the  model  for  the  Bill  of 
rights  to  the  XJJB.  Constitution. 

Tlie  writing  of  the  freedom  of  the  preas 
statement  and  its  inclusion  in  these  early 
documents  was — and  is — significant  in  it- 
self. Viewed  on  a  broader  spectrum — when 
George  Mason,  the  man,  and  the  govern- 
mental system  which  was  developed  are  con- 
sidered— the  statement  takes  on  new  signifi- 
cance. 

George  Mason — ^like  so  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries— was  a  rational  man.  Certainly, 
be  must  have  been  inspired  by  the  excite- 
ment of  colonial  independence  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  creation  of  a  new  nation. 
But  the  freedom  of  the  press  article  and  the 
documents  which  contain  It  are  not  emo- 
tional treatises  but  well-reasoned  and  well- 
developed  plans,  shielding  in  most  cases  a 
carefully  considered  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment and  society.  These  writings  reflect  a  ra- 
tionality and  inteUecttial  approach  which  is 
as  necessary  today  as  It  was  200  years  ago. 

At  the  same  time,  the  freedom  of  the 
press  article — although  it  resulted  In  part 
from  direct  grievances — was  not  conceived 
by  George  Mason  as  an  entity  In  Itself,  but 
rather  as  an  Integral  part  of  a  larger  en- 
deavor. It  was  not  seen  as  an  Instrument 
which  could  operate  in  a  vacuum,  but  In  the 
context  of  a  democratic  society  protected  by 
a  democratic  government.  The  press,  for 
obvious  reasons,  was  left  outside  the  Con- 
stitution and  without  ofSclal  position  in 
the  newly-created  government,  but  it  was 
viewed  as  a  most  necessary  part  of  a  politi- 
cal philosophy  whose  official  and  unofficial 
aspects  were  designed  to  assure  the  indi- 
vidual the  greatest  freedom  poesible  In  an 
organized  society  and  under  an  established 
government. 

In  the  200  years  since  George  Mason  lived, 
the  changes  in  our  lives  have  approached 
the  fantastic.  Despite  his  appreciation  for 
the  the  potential  of  the  press.  It  is  highly 
unlikely  that  he  could  have  envisioned  mass- 
distributed  newspapers  sold  at  a  rate  of  over 
61  million  dally  and  carrying  news  of  events 
and  situattons  of  the  world  transmitted  in 
hours — or  minutes — over  the  wires  of  the 
press  service.  Or  radio  and  television  com- 
munication— especially  at  the  current  level. 
Census  figures  from  1960  indicate  that  over 
91  percent  of  those  interviewed  owned  ra- 
dios. Similar  figures  for  June  1967  show  that 
87.7  percent  of  the  nonwhite  and  94.8  per- 
cent of  the  white  households  In  the  nation 
have  television  sets. 

Tet.  none  of  these  changes,  which  have  so 
radically  affected  our  lives,  have  in  any  way 
minimized  or  nullified  the  Importance  of  the 
two  aspects  of  freedom  of  the  press  I  men- 
tioned earlier.  If  anything,  the  need  for  ra- 
tional consideration  and  for  viewing  the 
press  in  the  context  of  its  relation  to  all  the 
activities  of  our  government  and  society  has 
only  been  heightened. 

This  need  becomes  particularly  evident 
when  we  review  freedom  of  the  press  In  re- 
lation to  four  areas. 

Most  prominent  at  the  moment  is  the 
question  of  the  news  media's  role  in  report- 
ing the  disorders  which  have  plagued  our 
nation  In  the  past  several  years.  It  is  a 
delicate  task  to  Inform  a  city  without  in- 
flaming it,  especally  with  the  use  of  tele- 
vision. Undoubtedly,  our  citizens  must  know 
what  Is  happening  but  when  the  news  media 
becomes  the  creator  or  enhancer,  rather  than 
the  reporter  and  analyst,  then  dangers 
abound. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  matter  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  the  dissent  over  the  war.  Gov- 


ernment management  of  the  news  media  In 
war  is  not  new.  There  are.  In  many  Instances, 
oompeUlng  reasons  for  plans  and  proposals 
to  be  kept  secret.  Even  reports  to  troops 
which  could  affect  their  morale  may  be  Justl< 
flably  censored  at  times,  since  ultimately 
national  safety  is  involved.  But,  the  line  be- 
tween momentary  withholding  of  informa- 
tion and  a  misrepresentation  can  easily  blur. 
On  another  level,  tone  or  emphasis  plays  an 
Important  part.  A  person  today  cotUd,  for 
example,  question  whether  dissent  over  the 
Vietnam  war  was  minimized  in  press  cover- 
age of  anti-war  demonstrations  and  activities 
prior  to  the  New  Hampshire  primary  and  per- 
haps maximized  afterwards. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  role  of  the  press  in 
regard  to  criminal  trials.  Where  does  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  know  end  and  the  right  of  the 
untried,  unconvicted  begin?  As  you  weU 
know,  there  has  already  been  discussion  of 
potential  problems  in  reporting  the  capture 
and  trials  of  the  alleged  murderers  of  the  late 
Martin  Luther  King  and  Sen.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. 

Finally,  there  is  the  role  of  the  press  in  the 
election  campaign  this  fall.  Coverage  of  early 
campaign  events,  including  the  Democratic 
Convention  In  Chicago,  evoked  both  cheers 
and  condemnation  for  the  mass  media.  The 
extent  of  the  controversy  over  the  Chicago 
coverage,  if  nothing  else,  should  Indicate  the 
need  for  the  press  to  consider  carefully  the 
role  It  must  fill  In  the  next  few  months. 

It  is  undeniable  that  detailed  coverage — In 
the  newspapers,  on  radio  and  television — has 
radically  affected  political  campaigns  and 
elections  in  recent  years.  It  has  been,  in  many 
cases,  most  beneficial  in  bringing  the  candi- 
dates and  their  positions  to  the  attention  of 
the  voters.  It  has  also,  however,  made  it  easy 
to  submerge  a  rational  discussion  of  the  issue 
In  "the  image,"  slogans,  superficial  oratory 
and  emphasis  on  the  medium  rather  than 
the  message.  At  a  time  when  our  nation  faces 
so  many  problems  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
such  diversion  from  reasoned  discussion  and 
debate  serves  no  useful  purpose. 

In  these  four  areas,  then,  exist  some  of  the 
major  questions  concerning  the  press  today. 
The  problems  Involved  are  intricate  and  sub- 
ject to  no  easy  solution.  The  basic  issue,  of 
course.  Is  the  freedom  of  the  press,  which 
George  Mason  urged.  That  freedom  can,  bow- 
ever,  be  exercised  responsibly  and  fully  only 
if  reason  and  structure  are  appreciated  today 
as  George  Mason  appreciated  them. 

The  necessity  for  rational,  not  emotional, 
consideration  and  response  endures. 

So  does  the  need  for  the  press  to  operate  in 
a  context,  with  a  view  encompassing  all  the 
activities  of  government  and  society. 

Together  with  his  freedom  of  press  state- 
ment, this  is  part  of  the  valuable  legacy 
which  George  Mason  left  to  us. 


SENATOR     QRUENINO     DEDICATES 
MOUNT  BIIiLT   MITCHELL 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  inspiration  and  efforts  of 
our  beloved  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  Ernest  Grukning,  a  majestic  new 
memorial  now  honors  Billy  Mitchell. 

A  7.200-foot  Alaskan  peak,  now  Mount 
Billy  Mitchell,  was  dedicated  last  August 
16  by  Senator  Qruening. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  name  of  Qen. 
Billy  Mitchell  is  immortal  in  the  annals 
of  the  Air  Force  as  well  as  in  the  minds 
of  all  those  interested  in  aviation. 

An  address  given  by  Senator  Oruening 
at  the  time  of  the  dedication  offers  a 
superb  summary  and  a  fascinating  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  that  great  air  pioneer 
who  also  believed  in  the  importance  of 
Alaska.  Because  It  will  be  of  general  in- 
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terest  to  many,  I  leludlng  other  Senators 
and  hiitorlanfl.  It  U  worthy  of  being 
minted  In  the  R  tooao. 

In  addltloo.  at  thla  time  It  would  seem 
appropriate  to  8  ive  reooKnltlm  to  Sen- 
ator OKnunRo,  t  >rmer  Oovemor  aivni- 
mo  of  Alaska,  f  o '  all  the  support  that  he 
has  given  the  Mr  Force  and  nayal  air 
oTer  the  years,  especially  in  his  State. 
Not  only  has  he  supported  the  services 
but  the  fact  tha  i  It  U  rdatlvely  eaqr  to 
travel  in  Alaska  today  is  due  tn  large 
part  to  his  continuous  interest  in  and 
promotion  of  cou  merdal  aviation  In  that 
part  of  our  count  y. 

I  ask  unanlnous  consent  that  his 
speech  be  prlnte<  in  the  Ricoio. 

There  being  n  >  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  bt  printed  In  the  Rscobd, 
as  follows: 
RncAmKS  or  Skmat  m 

CATION    OF    IIO  (TNT 


OBTTBinifa  AT  TKS  Dsoi- 

BnxT  MrrcRBLL 

We  are  here  to  c^dleata  a  noble  mountain 
to  a  noble  America  a.  Brigadier  General  Wll- 
man  to  whom  aU  Ameri- 
cana ^general,  ai  d  Alaakana  in  particular, 
are  evaclally  inde  tted. 

Tbe  mountain  i  lU  be  known  aa  "Mount 
Billy  MltcheU"— a<  tbe  man  for  whom  It 
U  named  was  genei  Uly  and  popularly  known. 
Tbe  mountain  will 
to     distinguish 


be  properly  so  designated 

t  from  otbar  Mount 
Mitchells,  one  of  w  ilch.  In  tbe  Appalaohlans, 
happens  to  be  tbe  1  Igbest  peak  In  the  United 

tockles. 

troper  that  such  an  Alas- 
kan peak  commen  orate  tbe  sterling  public 
service  and  career  <f  a  prophet  wboee  propbe- 

of  a  patriot  whose  vision. 

moral  courage  served  our 


cles  came  true,  anC 
determination  and 


country  mightily  1:  t  peace  and  war. 


Our  nation  wUI 


Bver  be  Indebted  to  Billy 


Mitchell.  But  Alasl  a  besides  sharing  the  na- 


tion's Indebtedne* 
Indebted  to  hi 


depositors  so  that 
cent. 
Billy    Mitchell's 


Army  In  tbe  Civil 


Wisconsin's  Senatoj 
our  war  with  Spain 


Of  Representatives, 
of  Maine. 

But  his  son,  BUI 
his  Junior  year  and 


he  became  a  seconc 
youngest  officer  In 


Philippines,  where 
column  that  laid  t 
through  the  }ungle 


is.  In  addition,  doubly 
we  shall  see. 
Billy  Mitchell's  ^as  a  distinguished  herit- 
age. His  grandfathc^,  Alexander  Mitchell,  left 
In  Aberdeenshire,  Scot- 
land, at  age  31,  and  emigrated  to  Milwaukee 
In  1839. 

It  was  then  a  village  of  1500  souls.  There 
he  laid  the  foundi  tlon  of  a  family  fortune. 
It  was  the  beglnn  ng  of  one  more  example 
In  tbe  American  at  [(a.  Men — and  women — In 
and  felt  that  there,  far 
across  tbe  uncharted  wastes  of  tbe  Atlantic, 
lay.  In  the  New  W<  rid,  the  land  of  freedom, 
promise  and  oppor  unity. 

But  he  was  a  ban  cer  with  a  conscience  and 
a  high  sense  of  ret  ponslblUty.  When  in  the 
great  depression  of  1893  his  bank  failed,  he 
used  his  entire  prl^  ate  fortune  to  repay  tbe 


not  one  of  them  lost  a 


father,    John    Liendnun 


Mitchell,  volunteer!  d  for  service  In  the  Union 


War.  He  was  elected  to 


Congress  in  1891  ai  d  to  the  Senate  In  1893. 


Mitchell  did  not  favor 
He  was  an  antl-lnit>erlal- 


1st  along  with  the  g  eat  Speaker  of  the  House 


Thomas  Brackett  Reed 

Mitchell,  left  college  In 
at  age  18  enlisted  to  fight 


In  tbe  Spanish-Am  )rlcan  War.  A  week  later 


lieutenant,  and  was  the 

tbe  service.  Thus  began 

a  military  career  uiilque  In  our  history. 

After  the  Spanlsp  War  he  served   In  the 

he   led   an    Independent 
telegraph  line  75  miles 

In  hostile  territory.  After 
six  months  leave  b«coverlng  frotn  malaria 
contracted  In  the  I  hlllpplnes,  Qeneral  Adol- 
phus  W.  Qreely.  cl  ilef  of  the  Signal  Corps, 
persuaded  him  to  volunteer  for  service  in 
Alaska. 


There  tbe  Army,  In  the  wake  of  the  Ctold 
Rush,  had  tried — onaueoeaaruUy  up  to  that 
time— to  link  tha  tntarlor  with  tbe  Padflo 
Coast  by  a  telegraph  line.  In  1900  BlUy 
MltobeU  started  scouting  this  imcbarted 
route.  He  concluded  that  delay  in  carry- 
ing through  this  project  was  caused  by 
the  assumption  that  the  work  could  not  be 
done  In  winter.  He  proposed  doing  It  and 
prooeeded  to  do  so. 

This  great  exploit  was  fully  described  In 
BlUy  MltobeU's  diary,  which  remained  un- 
pubUsbed  until  recently.  It  tells  of  his  fight- 
ing his  way  through  an  unmi^ped  wUder- 
neas  In  the  depth  of  an  Alaskan  win- 
ter beset  by  wolves  and  mlnxis  70  de- 
gree temperatures.  That  experience  con- 
tains the  materials  for  half  a  dosen  Jack  Lon- 
don stories.  But  he  laid  the  line— a  pioneer- 
ing venture  which  opened  up  Alaska's  In- 
terior— an  aoblevement  In  the  face  of  In- 
credible hardships  which  was  typical  of  BlUy 
Mitchell's  whole  career.  For  It  be  was  pro- 
moted to  a  captaincy. 

Back  In  the  Btatas  he  beoame  deeply  in- 
volved In  experiments  dealing  with  military 
oommunlcatlons.  At  age  35  he  was  tn  In- 
structor at  Fort  Leavenworth  and  author 
of  a  text  on  communloatloas.  In  1906  he 
Initiated  his  role  as  a  prophet  with  an  arti- 
cle In  tbe  Cavalry  Journal  In  which  he  wrote: 
"Conflicts  no  doubt  wUl  be  carried  on  In 
the  future  In  the  air  and  under  tbe  water." 
This  was  only  three  years  after  the  Wright 
brothers'  flight  of  59  seconds  duration  at  Kit- 
ty Hawk,  and  two  years  before  tbe  first  air- 
plane was  deUvered  to  the  Army.  Submarine 
warfare  lay  a  decade  ahead. 

He  spent  some  time  travelling  In  tbe 
Orient,  viewing  everything  that  he  saw 
persplcaclously  and  recording  his  observa- 
tions meticulously.  In  his  report  In  1911  to 
the  War  Department  he  wrote : 

"That  Increasing  friction  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States  wiU  take  plaoe  In  the 
future  there  can  be  little  doubt,  and  that 
this  will  lead  to  war  sooner  or  later  seems 
quite  certain. 

This  prophecy  was  made  30  years  before 
Pearl   Harbor. 

Upon  his  return  from  tbe  Orient  be  found 
he  bad  been  singled  out  as  one  of  tbe  most 
promising  officers  In  tbe  Army,  and  was 
chosen  for  tbe  Oeneral  Staff.  At  32  be  was  tbe 
youngest  man  ever  selected. 

It  was  then  that  be  demonstrated  his  In- 
terest In  aviation.  Despite  the  pioneering  of 
tbe  Wright  brothers,  the  United  States  Aimy 
and  Navy  had  only  six  planes,  wbUe  tbe 
French  bad  over  a  thousand.  As  early  as  1915 
Billy  MltcheU  urged  that  the  National  Guard 
be  given  planes.  That  request  was  not  granted 
for   ten   years. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  Billy 
mtebell  was  sent  to  Prance,  where  after 
obasning  France's  aviation  be  bombarded  the 
War  Department  for  the  production  of  planes. 
When  ttie  United  States  entered  the  war  In 
1917  Oeneral  Pershing  assigned  MltcheU  to 
flotnmanrt  such  air  force  aa  the  United  States 
woidd  have.  There  were  no  American  planes 
In  action  at  that  time.  Then  began  a  tense 
struggle  to  get  planee  for  the  United  States 
farces.  BUly  Mitchell  was  In  tbe  thick  of  It. 
For  awhile  bis  air  force  consisted  of  one 
plane  which  he  flew  himself.  QraduaUy  the 
air  force  Increased  with  BUIy  MltcheU  con- 
tlnuflflly  prodding  for  more  and  better  planes. 
Before  tbe  end  of  the  war  he  commanded 
the  first  great  air  offensive  and  received  the 
warm  congratulations  of  Oeneral  Pershing. 
BUly  Mitchell  was  the  first  American  to  be 
awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre. 

After  the  war  he  forecast  the  need  of  a 
Department  of  Defense  combining  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force  under  one  command. 
Again  he  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ahead 
of  his  time. 

For  the  next  seven  yeairs  BUly  MltcheU 
waged  an  unremitting  battle  In  behalf  of  the 
airplane.  His  efforts  were  by  no  means  lim- 


ited to  military  aviation.  He  urged  the  ex- 
pansion of  commercial  flying.  He  pressed  (or 
the  pioneering  of  air  routee  across  the  coun- 
try and  to  foreign  lands.  His  objective  was 
Increasingly  resisted  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
high  commands.  Their  position  was  that  the 
airplane  was  aa  most  useful  for  observation 
and  not  for  combat. 

AdnUral  Charles  Benson,  chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  declared: 

"I  cannot  conceive  of  any  use  that  the 
fleet  wlU  ever  have  for  aircraft.  Tbe  Navy 
doesnt  need  airplanes.  Aviation  Is  Just  a  lot 
of  noise. 

Tbe  Army  was  equally  hostile,  and  tbe  Con. 
grees  responded.  In  tbe  National  Defense  Act 
of  1930.  by  cutting  Mitchell's  request  for 
153  million  for  airplanes  to  $26  million. 

Now  BUly  MltcheU  was  about  to  commit 
a  major  heresy.  Testifying  before  Congress  he 
gave  his  opinion  that  the  battleship  would 
soon  be  obsolete,  and  that  one  of  them  cost 
as  much  as  a  thousand  bombers.  He  declared 
bis  view  that  a  few  bombers  could  destroy 
the  most  powerful  fleet,  and  he  challenged 
the  Navy  to  let  blm  prove  that  a  plane 
equipped  with  bombe  could  sink  a  naval 
vessel. 

These  views  were  rejected  with  scorn  and 
the  proposed  teets  were  beset  with  every  con- 
ceivable obatacle.  But  when  put  to  tbe  test 
BUly  Mitchell's  planes  sunk  successively  a 
submarine,  a  destroyer,  a  cruiser  and  finally 
tbe  presiimably  unslnkable  German  battle- 
ship the  Ottfrtealand.  Next  came  the  sinking 
of  tbe  United  SUtes  batUeahip  Ala})ama.  then 
the  Virginia  and  tbe  New  Jersey.  Over  the 
virtually  unanimous  opposition  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  brass  BlUy  Mitchell  had  proved  his 
case. 

After  an  extensive  trip  to  the  Orient  BUly 
MltcheU  In  a  volxunlnous  report  to  the  Army 
accurately  forecast  Japan's  future  role  in 
the  Pacific  and  Its  attack  on  HawaU  and 
the  PhiUpplnes.  The  report  was  rejected  by 
every  one  of  the  Army's  four  branches  and 
derided  as  fantastic  Imaginings.  Had  his 
warning  been  taken  to  heart  the  Pearl  Harbor 
disaster  could  have  been  averted.  One  of  the 
Army's  principal  derlders  was  Oeneral  Malln 
Craig,  then  assistant  chief  of  staff  for  G-3, 
who  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff  some  years  later — 
In  1937 — ^rejected  Alaska's  Delegate  Dlmond'< 
plea  fcr  an  Army  Air  Force  base  In  Alaska 
for  the  reason  that  the  mainland  of  Alaska 
Is  so  remote  from  the  strategic  areas  of  the 
Pacific  that  It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
circumstances  In  which  air  operations 
therefrom  would  contribute  materlaUy  to 
the  national  defense. 

BUly  Mitchell's  frustrations  and  bis  In- 
abUlty  to  get  responsive  action  from  the 
mUltary  bad  brought  him  to  a  decision  to 
take  his  case  against  what  be  considered 
the  dangerous  weakness  of  our  national  de- 
fense to  the  pubUc.  A  series  of  articles  in 
tbe  Saturday  Evening  Post  presenting  his 
views  coupled  with  ills  outspokennees  before 
Congressional  committees  were  beading  him 
toward  a  court-martial.  Before  these  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  he  charged  that  senior 
Army  officers  had  probably  falsified  evidence 
with  the  Intent  to  confuse  the  Congress.  He 
charged  that  criticism  had  been  silenced  by 
high-ranking  officers.  He  documented  bis 
charges,  and  they  became  more  vigorous  and 
more  frequent.  He  was  thereupon  removed 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  by 
Secretary  of  War  John  W.  Weeks,  sent  to  a 
lonely  post  near  San  Antonio,  and  demoted 
from  his  Brigadier  Oeneralcy  to  his  perma- 
nent rank  of  Colonel. 

TWO  events  were  to  put  an  end  to  his  mili- 
tary career.  One  was  the  attempted  flight 
of  three  Navy  planes  from  California  to 
HawaU.  All  failed.  One  crashed  at  tbe  take- 
off because  of  too  heavy  a  load.  A  second 
one  plopped  Into  the  sea  not  far  from  shore. 
The  crew  of  tbe  third  plane,  which  had  run 
out  of  gas  300  mUes  from  HawaU,  was  res- 
cued after  drifting  for  nine  days  at  aea. 
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The  other  disaster  was  the  burning  In  mid- 
air of  the  Navy  dirigible  Shenandoah  In  the 
course  of  a  fUght  over  tbe  Middle  West  with 
tbe  loss  of  her  commander,  Zacbary  Lans- 
downe,  and  most  of  her  crew. 

Both  theee  missions  were  designed  to 
counter  BUly  BdtcheU's  charge  of  inadequate 
naval  aviation.  Instead  they  substantiated 
It.  Needless  to  say,  the  nation's  press  Im- 
mediately queried  him  for  his  comments. 
His  6,000-word  reply  Includes  the  foUowlng 
caustic  Indictment: 

"My  opinion  Is  as  follows.  These  accidents 
are  the  result  of  the  Incompetency,  and  the 
criminal  negligence,  of  our  national  defense 
by  the  Navy  and  War  Departments." 

He  went  on  to  charge  that  both  Army  and 
Navy  had  gone  to  absurd  lengths  to  prevent 
the  creation  of  a  separate  air  arm  and  elab- 
orated on  their  propaganda  efforts  for  that 
purpose.  He  concluded  by  saying: 

"As  a  patriotic  American  citizen  I  can  no 
longer  stand  by  and  see  these  disgusting  per- 
formances at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  our 
people  and  the  delusion  of  tbe  American 
pubUc  .  .  .  The  bodies  of  my  former  com- 
panions In  the  air  moulder  under  the  soil 
In  America,  Europe  and  Africa,  many,  yes,  a 
great  many,  sent  there  directly  by  official 
stupidity  .  .  .  We  would  not  be  keeping  trust 
with  our  departed  comrades  were  we  longer 
to  conceal  these  facts." 

The  Army  ordered  BUly  Mitchell  court- 
martlalled.  There  were  eight  charges.  They 
were  that  his  statements  had  been  Insub- 
ordinate, to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and 
military  discipline,  that  they  were  contemp- 
tuous and  disrespectful  and  Intended  to  dis- 
credit the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 

Billy  Mitchell's  counsel  contended  that  the 
Judges  representing  the  Army  and  Navy  on 
the  court  were  prejudiced  and  that  they 
should  have  Included  some  airmen.  The  pro- 
ceedings certainly  appeared  to  Justify  this 
charge.  The  Army's  counsel.  Major  Allen 
Gullion,  later  the  Army's  Adjutant-General, 
denouncad  BUly  Mitchell  In  unsparing  terms. 
Tbe  hatred  exhibited  for  this  courageous  air- 
man and  the  epithets  applied  to  him  seem  al- 
most unbelievable  In  retrospect. 

The  court,  composed  of  high-ranking  gen- 
erals and  admirals,  found  Billy  MltcheU 
giUlty  on  aU  counts.  It  sentenced  him  to 
suspension  of  rank,  command  and  duty  with 
forfeiture  of  pay  and  allowances  for  five 
years. 

Billy  Mitchell  bad  been  crucified  on  a  cross 
of  brass,  but  he  was  soon  to  be  resurrected 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  American 
people. 

President  CooUdge  approved  the  sentence 
but  restored  tbe    pay  and  allowances. 

However,  BlUy  Mitchell  had  already  made 
up  bis  mind  to  resign  from  the  Army  and 
did  so  as  of  February  1,  1926. 

Now  free  to  carry  his  message  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  he  continued  to  do  so  from  tbe 
lectiu-e  platform  and  In  writing  for  tbe  next 
decade. 

His  last  public  appearance  on  February  13, 
1935,  was  highlighted  by  his  reiteration  of 
the  strategic  Importance  of  Alaska  and  his 
forecast  that  the  Japanese  would  attack 
Alaska.  His  words  were  these: 

"Japan  Is  our  dangerous  enemy  In  the 
Pacific.  They  won't  attack  Panama.  They  will 
come  right  here  to  Alaska.  Alaska  Is  the  most 
central  place  In  the  world  for  aircraft,  and 
that  is  true  either  of  Europe,  Asia  or  North 
America.  I  believe  in  the  future  he  who  holds 
Alaska  wUl  hold  the  world,  and  I  think  It 
Is  the  most  Important  strategic  place  In  the 
world." 

Ten  years  earUer— In  1935 — testifying  be- 
fore a  Congressional  committee  BUly  MltcheU 
had  said:  _ 

"Alaska  Is  far  more  Important  than  the 
PblUppmes  or  HawaU  and  should  be  pro- 
tected by  air  as  weU  aa  by  land." 
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It  la  evident  that  BUly  MltcheU's  foresight 
and  wisdom  about  Alaska  were  Ignored  by 
tbe  military  establishment  Just  as  were  his 
pleas  for  an  adequate  air  force  and  his  fore- 
sight of  the  Importance  of  tbe  air  arm  In 
war. 

But  It  should  be  clear  to  us  Alaskans  that 
BUly  liUtcheU's  solicitude  for  Alaska  In  both 
deed  and  word  spanned  his  entire  public 
career. 

Subsequent  history  has  fully  vaUdated 
Billy  Mitchell's  prescriptions. 

A  separate  United  States  Air  Force  was 
established.  Indeed  military  aviation's  im- 
portance has  been  so  well  recognized  that  in 
addition  to  the  separate  Air  Force,  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  each  have  an  air 
force  of  their  own. 

A  Department  of  Defense  hae  been  estab- 
lished. 

The  Navy  has  replaced  the  battleship  with 
carriers. 

The  Weather  Bureau  has  shifted  Its  major 
concern  from  agriculture  to  aviation. 

Countless  improvements  In  both  military 
and  commercial  aeronautics  originated  in 
Mitchell's    recommendations. 

Alaska  was  finaUy  given  some  defenses, 
but  not  In  time  to  obviate  wholly  its  In- 
volvement in  the  war  with  Japan  which  Billy 
Mitchell  had  long  and  repeatedly  forecast  as 
he  had  warned  of  the  vulnerability  of  Ha- 
waii's defenses  which  was  so  tragically  dem- 
onstrated on  December  7, 1941. 

For  which  of  these  contributions  will  Billy 
Mitchell  be  most  honored  and  remembered? 
Which  one  of  them  will,  above  others,  en- 
shrine his  place  In  history? 

Alaskans  wUl  note,  as  we  today  proudly 
dedicate  Mount  BlUy  Mitchell,  rising  along 
the  route  over  which  be  laid  the  line  in  1901. 
that  he  played  a  major  part  In  opening  up 
Alaska  at  the  turn  of  the  centiu-y  and  that 
In  his  final  public  appearance  he  pithily  and 
unforgettably  summarized  his  long-held  and 
repeatedly  uttered  beliefs  of  Alaska's  strate- 
gic Importance  In  the  air  age. 

Great  as  was  BlUy  Mitchell's  vision  no 
doubt  his  greatest  claim  to  fame  lay  and 
wUl  He  In  his  wUUngness  to  sacrifice  his 
career  for  his  convictions.  His  moral  courage 
was  and  should  forever  be  a  beacon  Ught 
to  guide  Americans  If  we  are  to  remain  free 
and  preserve  all  that  Is  best  In  our  great 
heritage. 

That  Is  the  enduring  contribution  of  Billy 
Mitchell — pioneer,  prophet,  patriot,  Ameri- 
can Immortal. 


THE  PACIFIC   ERA— ADDRESS  BY 
NAJEEB  E.  HALABY 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau  in  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii.  September  5,  1968,  Mr. 
Najeeb  E.  Halaby,  president  of  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  looked  beyond 
Vietnam  to  a  postwar  Pacific — to  Asia  as 
it  moves  into  the  last  years  of  this 
century. 

Mr.  Halaby  urged  his  audience  not  to 
"permit  disappointment  and  frustration 
in  what  we  have  tried  to  accomplish  in 
Vietnam  to  set  us  back  a  half  century 
in  our  awareness  of  what  Asia  means  to 
us,  now  and  in  the  future." 

In  the  belief  that  Mr.  Halaby's  re- 
marks may  be  of  Interest  to  Senators, 
I  would  like  to  share  his  address  with 
them.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  Mr.  Halaby's  remarks  be 
printed  In  the  Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


The  Pacitic  Era — Asia  and  Hawab  in  ths 

-Last  Thisd  or  thk  20rH  CKmrraT 

(Speech  by  Najeeb  E.  Halaby) 

Tbe  last  time  we  met  together  In  this 
beautiful  setUng,  I  startled  you  with  an 
account  of  the  Impact  of  the  Pan  Am  Super- 
Jet  CUpper,  the  need  for  a  superjet  port  In 
Honolulu  with  convenient  airport  acces- 
sibility, and  the  consequent  shortage  of  ac- 
commodations. Today,  I  would  Uke  to  gaze 
with  you  over  the  blue  horizon  toward  ths 
Pacific  of  the  year  2000. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  forget  our  current 
problems  of  war  and  race.  Tbe  Vietnam  War 
and  the  consequences  of  It — what  Impact  the 
experience  wlU  have  on  America's  member- 
ship In  the  "Pacific  Community"  over  the  last 
third  of  the  20th  Century— Is  a  subject  of 
grave  Importance  we  should  be  thinking 
alx>ut  it,  as  uncomfortable  as  It  may  be. 

One  does  not  need  to  travel  from  New  York 
to  Hawaii  to  hold  forth  on  the  urgent  need 
for  our  nation  to  set  the  example  of  offering 
to  each  one  of  the  citizens  what  America 
promises  in  principle,  much  less  discuss  the 
moral  obligation  of  living  the  way  we  preach, 
because  that  remaltts,  as  I  say  in  abject 
tribute,  Hawaii's  most  remarkable  quaUty. 

We  have  come  a  long  way.  as  a  nation.  In 
finally  grasping  the  nearly  incalculable  sig- 
nificance of  Asia  to  us.  I  say.  "as  a  nation." 
because  once  again,  people  In  HawaU  may  be 
different.  You  are  the  Interpreters  and  the 
prophets  between  Occident  and  Orient  and 
you  are  not  apt  to  turn  away,  disappointed 
and  frustrated  with  our  efforts  In  the  West- 
ern Pacific,  to  decide  It  Is  hopeless  for  us  to 
play  any  role  In  Asia  more  subtle  than  the 
Seventh  Fleet. 

Our  two  limited  wars,  which  are  so  trying 
for  the  American  people  with  their  tradi- 
tional concepts  of  "total  victory" — one  of  the 
most  tragic  and  enduring  Illusions  in  his- 
tory— have  both  been  In  Asia  and  It  would  be 
very  easy  for  those  too  impatient  to  grapple 
with  long  range,  complex  and  shifting  prob- 
lems to  conclude  that  America  has  no  busi- 
ness there  and  that  the  thing  to  do  Is  to  "let 
them  stew  In  their  own  Juice." 

So,  your  role  as  a  center  of  conununlcatlon 
between  East  and  West  wUl  grow  Increasingly 
Important  In  the  years  Immediately  ahead. 
Americans  cannot  afford  to  become  Indiffer- 
ent to  the  problems  of  Asia  tmd  the  people 
who  live  on  the  rtm  of  this  great  ocean.  Half 
the  people  on  earth  live  there. 

Secretary  of  State  John  Hay  said,  the  first 
decade  of  this  almost  unbelievable  century, 
that  the  "Mediterranean  was  the  ocean  of  the 
past;  the  Atlantic  the  ocean  of  the  present, 
and  the  Pacific  the  ocean  of  the  futiu-e."  That 
was  very  perceptive  and  President  Johnson 
made  It  clear  he  believed  that  particular  fu- 
ture had  Just  about  caught  up  with  us  when 
he  called  "the  Pacific  Era."  America  was  at 
long  last.  It  seemed,  seeing  Asia  In  realistic 
perspective,  seeing  it  In  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  particularly  our  part  of  It. 
One  could  say  the  extraordinary  Interest  in 
the  transpacific  route  case  among  the  domes- 
tic airlines,  many  of  which  had  never  seen 
the  Pacific,  In  a  manner  of  speaking,  was  an 
Indication  of  the  new  awareness. 

This,  of  coxirse,  was  a  very  fine  thing — ^I 
mean,  the  new  general  awareness — because 
no  nation  can  be  Ignorant  nor  indifferent  to 
the  movement  of  a  billion  people. 

But  a  drift  backwards  may  be  setting  In. 
The  devislveness  generated  by  the  war  In 
Vietnam  on  top  of  our  domestic  travaU  may 
have  started  It.  We  are  aU  for  an  honorable 
peace  in  Vietnam  and  I'm  siu-e  we  are  all  for 
letting  tbe  Vietnamese  nui  their  own  affairs, 
once  It  appears  possible  that  they  would 
reaUy  have  that  opportunity,  so  I  am  not 
talking  about  a  resolution  of  the  war,  solely. 
I  am  concerned  ahout  a  trend  back  toward 
Isolationism,  a  selected  and  somewhat  more 
worldly  Isolationism  but  real,  nonetheless,  dl- 
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neted  mocUy  at  8c  utbeaat  A«U  and  Includ 
Ing,  to  some  leaaer  degrM,  all  of  Aala, 

If  tills  Is  true.  I  I  in  worried.  We  must  not 
permit  dlsappdnti  tent  and  frustration  In 
what  ire  have  tried  o  accompllab  In  Vietnam 
to  set  us  back  a  ball  century  In  our  awareness 
of  wbat  Asia  meant  to  us,  now  and  In  tbe 
future.  We  do  notlbave  tbat  kind  of  time 
anymore. 

Secretary  Hay  wks.  It  is  true,  very  per- 
ceptive m  his  obeei  vstlon  about  the  role  of 
tbe  Pacific  in  world  affairs.  But  tbat  concept 
tells  you  that  no  matter  bow  fanlcbted  be 
was  historically.  b«  was  part  of  another  ace 
technically.  With  silling  ships,  or  even  belch- 
ing coal  smoke,  thepost  significant  events  of 
the  time  probably  had  to  be  conoentrated,  at 
least  confined  to  one  ocean.  It  took  a  lot  of 
time  and  major  raources  Just  to  assemble 
the  participants  on  »  cllmaotlo  toeiM. 

But  the  airplane  ind  modem  communica- 
tions have  changed  :hls.  The  critical  moment 
for  us  all  could  be  1 1  the  Atlantic  today,  the 
Pacific  tomorrow  ind  the  Mediterranean, 
which  Secretary  H  ly  had  put  to  reat.  the 
day  after  tomorrow. 

We  cannot  neatly  pigeonhole  great  chunks 
of  the  earth's  surfi  ce  and  say  this  Is  more 
impoitant  than  tha  .  All  tbe  parta.  the  ooaans 
•nd  legions,  have  been  laced  together  by 
very-nearly  Instant;  communications  and 
travel  Just  under  tl  e  speed  of  sound  .  .  .  and 
that  restriction  will  soon  be  lifted.  If  It  Is 
time  to  proceed  more  Imaglnatlvaly  In 
Kurope,  fine;  but  ^  e  must  not  lose  sight  for 
one  moment  the  e  >lc  changes  underway  In 
the  Pacific  and  Asl  i  and  their  consequenoea 
to  us  from  now  on 

In  world  terms,  >  ine  of  the  greatest  of  all 
frontiers  continues  to  lie  to  the  Weat — the 
Pacific  and  Asia.  A  tla  has  been,  and  U  still, 
called  by  many,  1he  Far  East.  Thla  la  a 
European  outlook  latlng  back  to  the  days 
of  sal}.  To  the  com  mental  American,  to  the 
cltlaen  of  Hawaii.  A  tla  Is  not  the  Far  East — It 
Is  the  Far  West — «  frontier  that  holds  un- 
heralded promise  a  id  unlimited  potential  If 
the  energies  of  a  itllllon  minds  and  bodies 
can  be  released  In  a  creative  way.  It  Is  on 
this  great  frontier  covering  one-third  of  the 
Earth's  land  mass  that  the  greateat  change 
Is  going  to  take  pla  »  In  tbe  remaining  three 
decades  of  this  cem  ury  and  on  Into  the  aist 
Century. 

It  Is  not,  and  wll  not  be,  an  open  frontier 
for  occupation  amj  exploitation  as  was  tbe 
great  North  Amertct  in  Continent.  Tbe  days  of 
Occidental  domlniitlon  are  over.  But  a 
frontier  It  neverth(  less  remains,  in  terms  of 
Its  need  and  htmge;  for  constructive  derelop- 
mant.  It  Is  a  frontl(  r  open  to  Ideaa.  to  change 
to  cooperation,  to  i  lew  relatlonahlps.  The  old 
Asia,  older  In  hlsU  ry  than  Western  dvlllaa- 
tlon.  Is  awake,  ant  the  pioneer  spirit  that 
developed  our  wasi  em  frontier  is  evident  In 
the  New  Asia  tod  ty.  In  fact,  we  who  have 
lived  and  operated  in  the  Pacific  feel  the  high 
winds  of  national!  m  blowmg. 

Think  of  the  u  ireallaed  potential  of  the 
Pacific  and  Asia!  In  terms  of  human  re- 
sources, more  tha  i  one  half  of  the  world's 
population  lives  in  Asia  and  tbe  Island  states 
lying  off  the  coast  of  the  Asian  mainland. 
No  one  knows  th  >  limits  of  Asia's  natural 
resources — above  ind  below  the  surface — 
but  they  are  great  Indeed. 

The  two  countries  of  India  and  China,  In 
population  alone,  ire  equstl  to  all  of  Europe. 
Africa  and  North  and  South  America  com- 
bined. And  to  show  what  an  Asian  nation 
can  do — think  of  Tapan,  which  Is  fast  be- 
coming the  third  most  powerful  industrial 
country  In  the  woild,  siupassed  only  by  the 
Umted  States  and  the  U.S.SJl.  It  would  be 
folly  to  underestlmi  ite  Asia's  potential — to  as- 
sume that  the  Japi  inese  rate  of  growth  can- 
not be  repeated  bj  other  peoples  In  Asia  as 
tbe  20th  Century  i  Ives  way  to  the  2l8t. 

Just  as  many  of  the  eastern  seaboard  have 
had  a  natural  affli  dty  and  bias  for  Europe, 
thoae  on  our  westsm  extremity  must  have 
a  Paclflo  and  Asia  i  perspective  to  give  bal- 


ance to  our  world  view.  This  need  places  a 
heavy  reaponslbllty  on  our  Pacific  sUtes.  In 
this  effort.  HawaU  baa  a  qwdal  leadership 
role  to  play — a  unique  opportunity  to  in- 
fluence and  shape  future  American  attitudes 
and  policy  In  the  Pacific  and  beyond — foe 
nowhere  In  our  ooimtry  should  there  be  a 
deeper  understanding  and  i^ipraclatlon  of 
the  lands  and  peofriea  and  cvilturee  of  the 
Paclflo  and  Asia  than  among  the  cltlaens  and 
the  leaders  of  this  sUte. 

Let  tu  now  look  ahead — toward  the  year 
2000 — beyond  Vietnam— to  a  postwar  Pa- 
cific— to  Asia  as  It  moves  Into  tbe  last  years 
of  this  century  and  approaches  the  year  2000. 
The  year  2000  sounds  like  a  long  time  off 
into  the  futxire.  Remember  the  year  2000  U 
lees  than  32  years  away  and  the  median  age 
In  our  country  is  only  28.  Our  leaders  of  the 
year  2000  are  being  educated  today  In  our 
ooUegea  and  unlvenltlas.  Isn't  this  some- 
thing to  think  about? 

Much  of  the  technology  at  the  year  2000 
will  be  based  on  science  of  the  eo's  and  70's^ 
as  our  technology  of  today  Is  derived  from 
the  science  of  the  40's  and  60's.  Although 
the  time  lag  between  discovery  and  applica- 
tion may  be  shrinking,  decisions  taken  now 
In  the  development  of  new  space  systems, 
aircraft,  and  related  air  and  ground  sys- 
tems, will  determine  the  nature  of  air  trans- 
portation on  Into  the  new  centtiry.  For  exam- 
ple.  In  the  predictable  growth  of  transport 
Technology  by  2000  AH.,  we  can  see  not  only 
the  supersonic  transports  of  the  70's  com- 
pressmg  the  world  Into  10  hours,  but  the 
6.000  m.p.h.  hypersonic  transport  bringing 
London,  Moscow.  Peipmg,  Rio  and  Dakar 
within  80  minutes  of  Honolulu! 

Looking  ahead  and  taking  a  wide  angle 
view  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Asia,  what  do 
we  see? 

First,  the  grim  race  In  Asia  between  po^ 
ulatlon  and  food  production.  According  to 
the  latest  tJ.N.  flgwea,  the  world  popuUtion 
In  1987  stood  at  3.8  billion.  Plfty-slx  per- 
cent of  this  total  live  In  Asia  and  one-third 
of  the  worlds'  people,  an  estimated  1.1  bil- 
lion, live  in  Asia  outside  of  the  boundaries 
of  mainland  China. 

If  the  present  growth  rate  continues,  the 
world  population  will  exceed  8  billion  before 
2000 — ^wlth  most  of  the  Increase  taking  place 
In  the  newly  developing  world.  The  rate  of 
growth  m  Asia,  exclusive  of  Japan,  Is  be- 
tween two  and  three  times  that  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  If  this  continues,  the 
Imbalance  In  the  world  distribution  of  popu- 
lation will  be  intensified  further.  While  Asia 
Is  now  awake  to  Its  population  growth  prob- 
lem and  while  promising  steps  are  being 
taken  in  concert  with  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Population  Council  and  other  agen- 
cies to  reduce  the  birthrate,  the  hard  fact 
remains  that  even  with  a  dramatic  drop, 
Asia  will  be  by  far  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated area  in  the  world  in  the  year  2000. 
with  perhaps  2  out  of  every  3  humans  alive 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  being  Asian. 

Can  they  be  fed — can  Asia  overcome  its 
chronic  lack  of  food  and  spectre  of  periodic 
famine?  The  outlook,  fortunately,  gives  a 
hopeful  "maybe" — for  the  food  production 
prospects  in  Asia  have  changed  almost  be- 
yond belief  in  the  last  two  or  three  years — 
and  projections  now  are  more  optimistic 
than  ever  before  that  Asian  food  production 
can  forestall  the  crises  of  growing  popu- 
lation pressure. 

Many  things  have  contributed  to  this  re- 
markable turnabout.  Two  of  the  most  Im- 
portant are:  First,  the  priority  being  given 
agriculture  by  several  Asian  governments, 
with  Increasing  national  budgetary  and  for- 
eign exchange  reeourcee  being  firmly  oran- 
mltted  to  the  growing  of  food,  to  the  pur- 
chase of  production  of  fertiliser,  to  pesti- 
cides and  the  modernization  of  the  whole 
agro-Infrastructure;  and  second,  the  Intro- 
duction of  new  miracle  seeds — rice  and  wheat 
developed  by  deliberate  genetic  engineer- 
ing— ^has  already  brought  results  that  can 


only  be  described  as  spectacular  In  terms  or 
Increased  yield. 

The  potential  for  further  advance  and 
progress  toward  Asian  self-sufllelency  In  food 
Is  bright.  Given  concurrent  Improvement  In 
distribution  and  marketing  systems,  the  net 
effect  could  be  a  much  more  rapid  rate  of 
over-all  economic  growth.  In  short,  a  great 
Asian  agricultural  revolution  Is  underway. 
If  it  continues.  It  could  well  become  the  most 
significant  world  econonUc  development 
since  the  economic  rebirth  of  Western  Europe 
following  World  War  II. 

And  more  and  more  prophets  of  the  Pacific 
area  are  talking  about  aquaculture — farming 
the  sea — and  practicing  it  as  well.  And  the 
most  reeourceful  and  advanced  are  right  here 
In  Honolulu  under  the  leadership  of  Taylor 
Pryor  and  his  scientists  of  the  sea. 

Thinking  about  Asia's  broader  economic 
futur*.  however.  Is  most  difficult.  It  must  be 
kept  in  mind  tbat  while  old  in  terms  of  cul- 
ture and  hlatory.  Asia  is  mostly  made  up  of 
newly  formed.  Independent  nations  simulta- 
neously trying  to  emerge  from  traditional 
and  colonial  soclo-economlc-politlcal  systems 
into  modem  states.  It  took  Japan  nearly  a 
100  years  to  bridge  tbU  gap  even  though  It 
enjoyed  a  unity  in  language  and  race  that  few 
contemporary  countries  In  Asia  possess  to- 
day. Olven  the  great  diversification  and  the 
obvious  differences  between  the  stages  of  de- 
velopment of  Asian  nations,  economic  prog- 
ress and  growth  are  going  to  be  markedly 
uneven  in  the  remaining  years  of  this  cen- 
tury. The  process  of  change  will  be  speeded 
up.  however,  by  the  rapid  transference  of 
science  and  technology,  by  Improvement  in 
internal  and  external  transportation  and 
communications,  by  an  educational  explo- 
sion, by  international  travel  and  exchange, 
and  by  regional  and  International  coopera- 
tion. 

Despite  these  aids  and  some  encoiuaglng 
progress,  most  of  the  underdeveloped  ooxm- 
tries  in  Asia  will  find  that.  In  relative  terms, 
the  gap  in  the  living  standards  between  the 
developed  countries  and  the  less  developed 
ones  will  be  further  widened.  This  will  be 
true  even  within  the  Asian  family  of  na- 
tions as  the  rate  of  economic  growth  of 
Japan.  Korea.  Taiwan.  Malaysia.  Singapore, 
and  Thailand  continues  to  Increase  at  a 
higher  rate  In  terms  of  Oia>  and  per  capita 
Income  than  that  of  the  other  countries  In 
Asia.  This  can  create  regional  Instability— 
but,  also,  opportunity  for  greater  Asian  re- 
gional cooperation  and  programs  of  mutual 
assistance  as  between  the  more  advanced  and 
the  more  slowly  developing  Asian  naUons. 

Looking  ahead,  the  pattern  of  Asian  eco- 
nomic growth  resembles  a  quilt  with  bright 
patches  of  hope  here  and  there — ^but  mostly 
blurred  designs  of  various  hues.  Of  all  the 
economic  ailments,  protectionism — the  Infec- 
tion of  Nationalism — may  be  the  most  dam- 
aging. Progress  over-all  will  be  slow,  a  step- 
by-step  process.  Cooi>eratlon  will  be  needed 
within  tbe  area,  as  will  an  Infusion  of  foreign 
capital  and  management  know-how.  A  few 
Asian  countries  will  certainly  have  passed 
their  "take-off"  stage  by  the  2lBt  Century— 
but  many,  whose  starting  base  is  slow,  will 
still  be  struggling  to  attain  self-sustaming 
economy  by  tbe  year  2000.  Correcting  this 
Imbalance  between  the  haves  and  the  have- 
nota  will  require  continuing  international 
measures  and  new  forms  of  financial  and 
technical  assistance  if  the  less  advanced 
statea  of  Asia  are  to  be  brought  Into  the 
modem  world. 

In  Asia's  Industrial  adolescence  we  will  see 
tbe  fear  of  change  and  growth,  we  will  feel 
the  reaction  to  American  brain  power  and 
technology  and  we  will  need  to  understand 
and  adjust  as  befits  a  mature,  modern  part- 
ner In  growth. 

I  turn  now  to  the  political  outlook  in 
Asia.  It  is  in  this  one-half  of  the  world  that 
our  country  has  suflwed  Its  major  disap- 
pointments and  most  serious  foreign  policy 
failures  in  the  poet-World  War  II  period. 
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From  an  American  political  point  of  view.  It 
Is  the  least  undeiatood  area  of  the  world  and, 
therefore,  In  the  long  run  it  may  present  us 
with  our  most  dangerous  problems.  Though 
our  focus  may  be  blurred,  what  we  do  see  as 
some  of  the  most  crucial  Issues  that  remain 
on  the  20th  Century's  unfinished  agenda  In 
Asia — Issues  that  will  have  repercussions  on 
Into  tbe  21st? 

First.  Vietnam.  It  would  be  tragic  to  think 
of  the  war  and  a  possible  settlement  In  iso- 
lated terms,  geographically,  or  otherwise,  for 
the  outcome  will  have  its  effect,  one  way  or 
another,  elsewhere  In  Asia  and  far  Into  the 
future.  The  problems  will  not  disappear  with 
our  November  election.  Wbat  we  must  con- 
sider are  the  longer  range  consequences  of 
our  actions  In  Washington,  Saigon,  and  Paris, 
and  their  psychological  and  political  Impact 
in  all  of  Asia  and  tbe  world  at  large.  Asia 
Itself  has  tbe  greatest  stake  in  the  outcome, 
for  no  objective  survey  of  Asian  opinion  can 
overlook  the  concern  felt  and  the  conclusion 
that  most  of  Asia  will  feel  less  secure  In  tbe 
event  of  an  American  defeat  and  withdrawal. 
To  Ignore  this  fact  under  the  pressure  of 
Immediate  Imperatives  could  lead  to  greater 
instability  and  tragedy  in  the  long  run. 

Perhaps,  it  is  time  to  change  the  character 
of  our  presence  in  Asia.  Maybe,  we  don't  even 
have  an  option.  It  is  becoming  Increasingly 
apparent  that  no  nation,  with  tbe  possible 
exception  of  Korea,  will  in  the  years  ahead 
be  happy  about  having  American  bases  and 
large  numbers  of  American  troops  stationed 
on  their  soil. 

But  this  may  be  best  for  all  concerned. 
The  original  Cold  War  threat  of  military  in- 
tervention i>osed  by  tbe  Slno-Sovlet  Jugger- 
naut— as  we  then  viewed  It — seems  to  have 
been  badly  weakened  by  dialectic  fevers  and 
Internal  hemorrhages.  In  any  case,  we  will 
have  new  options  In  meeting  our  defense 
needs  and  won't  have  to  "stand"  In  I9th  cen- 
tury traditions.  The  new  generation  of  air- 
planes— the  C-5A.  the  747  and  the  SSTs — 
will  enable  us  to  deliver  troops  and  material 
la  regimental  strength  across  the  Pacific  In 
a  matter  of  hours.  Our  fantastic  global  sur- 
veillance and  communications  systems  will 
make  the  Pearl  Harbor  type  attack  impos- 
sible. 

While  I  believe  it  Is  tme  that  the  original 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  Pacific  Commu- 
nity has  changed  through  the  years,  a  threat 
remains  and  it  is  more  complicated  because 
It  relates  more  directly  to  the  needs — the 
demands — of  the  masses  of  people  Involved 
in  each  country  and  less  on  external  forces. 
We  must  leam  to  deal  with  thU,  to  deal  with 
each  nation  In  terms  of  tbelr  needs  and  their 
potential  for  realization  of  tbelr  aspirations, 
rather  than  in  terms  of  our  needs,  hopes,  and 
fears.  We  must  not  concern  ourselves  so 
much  with  the  architecture  of  their  govern- 
ments or  even  how  they  work,  really,  but  on 
what  we  can  do  to  bring  as  many  of  their 
people  as  possible,  and  as  quickly  as  possible, 
into  the  modem  world's  education,  com- 
merce, and  travel. 

These  efforts  would,  no  doubt.  Include 
some  of  the  assistance  programs  we  now  have, 
or  a  version  of  them,  but  at  the  very  least 
they  will  have  to  be  redefined  and  reaudited 
in  terms  of  longer  range  plans  than  any- 
thing we  have  had.  There  must  be  greater 
efforts  from  the  private  sector  and  the  per- 
sonal sector,  but  all  efforts  shoxild  be  part 
of  a  concept  we  can  freely  show  to  the  world. 
Including  Peking.  Your  East-West  Center 
may  have  an  extraordinary  opportunity  to 
point  the  way  to  an  up-to-date,  constructive 
and  rewarding  policy  for  the  U.S.  in  Asia. 

The  second  great  question  In  Asia's  fu- 
ture and  the  American  Interest  in  the  Pacific, 
Is  Japan  and  Its  political  and  economic  ori- 
entation In  tbe  years  ahead.  It  stands  today 
as  the  most  stable,  most  powerful,  nation  In 
Asia.  Its  potential  for  fvuther  development 
and  constructive  world  cooperation,  given  its 
national  genius,  is  great.  It  can  be  an  enor- 


mous force  for  good  In  Asia.  It  can  share 
its  skills  and  wealth  with  its  poorer  neigh- 
bors in  Asia.  It  can  serve,  to  the  political 
and  economic  system  of  Mainland  China,  as 
a  model  for  national  growth  and  develop- 
ment. At  tbe  same  time,  it  baa  tbe  potential 
to  exercise  a  moderating  Infiuence  on  tbe 
harshness  of  Communist  Chinese  hostility 
and  isolation. 

Japan's  significance  to  the  United  States 
and  to  future  peace,  prosperity  and  security 
In  Asia,  cannot  be  underestimated.  Its  eco- 
nomic and  trade  importance  Is  well  known. 
Wbat  Is  less  clear  is  its  future  political 
role.  Will  it  extend  Its  security  treaty  with 
the  United  States  beyond  1970?  Will  it  move 
toward  rearmament  and  a  greater  reliance  on 
Its  own  power?  Will  it  feel  compelled  to  de- 
velop Its  own  nuclear  arsenal?  Will  It  seek 
greater  accommodation  with  Communist 
China?  Will  It  resist  its  opportunities  for 
economic  domination  of  less  advanced  coun- 
tries? Will  It  seek  mutually  advantageous 
regional  and  International  arrangements  for 
cooperative  relations?  Will  U.S. -Japanese 
friendship  continue? 

Much  of  the  shape  of  the  year  2000  in  A&la 
win  hinge  on  Japan.  Make  no  mistake  about 
this. 

Moving  farther  west.  I  come  to  the  third 
great  question  mark  of  Asia — India.  Its  fu- 
ture, too,  win  determine  the  Asia  of  tomor- 
row. Next  to  China,  it  Is  the  world's  most 
populous  country — with  over  500  million  peo- 
ple. Today  It  Is  the  world's  largeet  democ- 
racy— and  this  is  the  issue  that  may  be  de- 
cided In  the  remaining  years  of  this  cen- 
tury— can  democracy  survive  In  India?  Can 
India  move  against  its  massive  and  at  times 
depressive  problems  within  a  democratic 
framework?  Can  it  overcome  Its  staggering 
burdens  of  population,  food,  poverty,  lan- 
guage, education,  communallsm.  and  caste, 
and  emerge  as  a  viable  political,  social  and 
economic  entity?  Some  are  betting  that  It 
cannot:  some  are  laying  the  groundwork  for 
a  break-up  of  the  democratic  parliamentary 
approetch,  some  are  predicting  a  political  dis- 
integration following  on  a  massive  failure  of 
the  present  system  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mand of  the  Indian  masses  for  change  and 
a  better  life. 

One  of  the  consequences  might  be  a  basic 
shift  of  India  towards  a  Marxian  alternative. 
This  would  affect  the  balance  of  Asia  and  the 
world  far  into  the  next  century.  Not  that 
India  would  Join  with  China  in  one  great 
monolithic  Asian  communist  bloc,  for  this  is 
unlikely,  given  the  existing  bitterness  and 
hostility  between  New  Delhi,  Pakistan  and 
Peking.  It  is  more  likely  tbat  a  more  socialist- 
oriented  India  would  drift  toward  Moscow 
and  the  effect  of  such  a  move  would  have 
serious  strategic  consequences  and  its  effect 
on  all  of  South  Asia  would  be  monumental. 

It  follows  then  that  we  have  a  major  stake 
In  India — In  the  struggles  of  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment— ^in  its  effort  to  succeed. 

Indonesia,  lying  under  the  land  mass  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  between  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  is  another  country  whose  fu- 
ture will  be  of  growing  importance  to  all  of 
Asia.  As  an  Independent  country,  it  is  young. 
It  has  yet  to  begin  to  tap  its  himian  and  nat- 
ural wealth.  With  intelligent  exploitation  and 
development  It  can  In  time  become  the  mid- 
dle anchor  In  a  stable  and  prosjierous  Asia. 
On  its  own  and  led  by  Its  youth.  It  has  frus- 
trated and  ^versed  the  tide  of  communism 
in  Indonesie^ — resulting  in  the  most  serious 
defeat  ever  indicted  on  communism  and  the 
foreign  policy  of  Communist  China.  From  the 
very  edge  of  political  takeover  and  economic 
chaos,  the  Indonesian  Oovemment  is  at- 
tempting to  come  back,  to  overcome  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past,  the  confusion  and  waste 
and  misadventures  of  former  leadership.  By 
disavowing  earlier  policies  of  confrontation 
and  hostility  with  its  neighbors,  by  seeking 
new  and  friendly  relations  in  Asia  and  the 
outside  world.  Djakarta  Is  contributing  to 
the  prospects  of  a  better  Southeast  Asia.  Re- 


cently the  U.S.  and  Indonesia  have  concluded 
a  bilateral  air  agreement  that  can  serve  as  an 
Asian  model  and  we  are  ready  to  provide  new 
routes  Round-the-Padflc  and  Round-tbe- 
World  through  Djakarta. 

Its  internal  problems,  however,  remain 
acute.  Its  future  will  depend  on  its  ability 
to  achieve  financial  and  political  growth  and 
stability,  to  tum  promise  into  performance, 
to  provide  a  social  infrastructure  for  130  mil- 
lion people  upon  which  Individual  and  na- 
tional progress  can  be  built.  It  will  be  a  race 
between  tangible  results  and  impatient  as- 
pirations. If  the  race  Is  won  by  the  forces 
now  In  control,  the  prospects  for  democracy 
and  Increasing  stability  in  tbe  rest  of  South- 
east  Asia  will  be  enhanced.  CerUinly.  In- 
donesia is  on  the  frontier  as  it  grapples  with 
its  own  problems  of  national  fulfillment.  It 
seelcs  cooperation  and  new  economic  relations 
with  the  world.  Its  progress  toward  modern- 
ization may  be  uneven  and  slow.  What  Is 
sigmflcant  is  Its  potential,  for  Its  future 
clearly  lies  ahead  of  it  and  this  Is  what  we 
should  keep  our  eyes  upon. 

I  have  saved  Communist  China  for  the  last 
Item  on  my  agenda  of  major  Asian  Issues  In 
the  remaining  years  of  this  century.  I  have, 
or  course,  ror  reasons  of  time  left  unex- 
plored many  important  countries  including 
the  great,  growing  Republic  of  Taiwan 
which  are  an  integral  part  of  Asia's  future, 
many  significant  advances  and  many  new 
Asian  cooperative,  regional  efforts  which  au- 
gur well  for  the  f utiuw  collective  strength  and 
vitality  of  the  region.  There  are  also  many 
critical  problems  which  I  have  not  covered 
for  time  reasons — but  none  of  these  problems 
or  the  ones  already  mentioned  have  greater 
Importance  for  the  future  than  Mainland 
China.  Given  its  present  course.  Communist 
China  constitutes  the  greatest  challenge  in 
Asia.  As  Japan  embodies  our  major  hope  for 
Asia — Communist  China  epitomizes  our 
greatest  concern. 

Our  focus  on  this  huge  land  mass  and  be- 
tween 700  and  800  million  human  beings 
is  distorted  by  a  lack  of  information,  a  lack 
of  knowledge  upon  which  understanding  Is 
based.  Communist  China  is  living  in  a  self- 
determined  isolation.  Its  own  contracts  with 
the  outside  world  are  strictly  controlled  and 
the  shades  of  its  windows  are  drawn.  It  baa 
discontinued  publishing  statistics  about  It- 
self. It  has  refused  to  allow  increased  travel 
and  exchange  except  when  politically  expedi- 
ent. It  has  even  on  an  increasing  scale  with- 
drawn from  its  own  or  its  former  friends. 

Scholars  of  Chinese  history  tell  mb  that 
this  is  not  new — that  China  remained  Iso- 
lated by  choice  from  the  western  world  for 
centuries,  that  unlike  Japan's  adaptation  to 
and  adoption  of  Western  influence,  China  for 
three  hundred  years  or  more  attempted  to 
keep  her  walls  Intact  and  the  westerner  who 
came  by  sea,  at  arms  length.  It  Is  true  that 
outside  influences  have  contributed  to 
China's  present  isolation.  It  is  also  true  that 
Communist  China  has  rejected  or  ignored 
overtures  for  an  easing  of  this  impasse. 

As  the  world  shrinks,  as  the  threat  of  the 
nuclear  age  to  all  mankind  mounts,  as  the 
need  for  world  cooperation  grows,  the  iso- 
lation of  one-third  of  the  world  is  dangerous 
and  even  intolerable.  We  have  found  that 
open  airports  and  open  minds  must  replace 
those  that  are  cloeed  if  mankind  is  to  move 
forward.  We  cannot  force  a  change  on  Com- 
munist China,  but  we  can  encourage  a  grad- 
ual change  by  a  reexamination  of  our  own 
attitudes  and  policies  and  their  psychologi- 
cal impact  on  those  who  may  be  covering 
their  feelings  of  national  insecurity  with 
bellicoeity. 

In  the  long  run  we  have  more  to  gain 
than  to  lose  by  bringing  the  Mainland  of 
China  into  the  family  of  nations  than  by 
abetting  her  own  isolationist  desires  by  giv- 
ing her  an  excuse  for  irrational  behavior. 

She  cannot  continue  her  present  lonely 
course  forever.  It  would  seem  to  be  clear 
that    a    gradual    and    peaceful    emergence 
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would  be  tar  pnttn  ble  to  an  exploalva  and 
hostile  one  at  a  tin  e  of  her  own  ebooaing. 
And  ao  we  muat  gli  e  more  thought  to  the 
unthlnluble,  to  n  »w  relatlonahlpa  with 
Communist  China,  o  Increaaed  contact,  to 
greater  trade,  and  riore  stable  p<riltloal  ar- 
rangements that  wl  1  enhance  the  secxirtty 
of  the  whole .  worh  I.  In  the  proceae,  the 
United  States  canno ,  sit  back  and  sulk  over 
past  disappointments.  It  may  not  be  pos- 
sible or  desirable  fo'  us  to  take  the  lead — 
but  we  can  and  sho\  Id  make  clear  our  hope 
for  a  gradual  reeu  nptlon  of  Communlet 
China's  relations  wit  U  the  rest  of  the  world. 
As  with  Moscow,  reiumpUon  of  air  service 
might  be  a  first  stsp  In  some  auspicious 
year  ahead.  And  the)  i  there  la  no  reason  not 
to  Inaugurate  Ame:  lean  Round-the- World 
service  over  China  is  well  as  over  Siberia 
Unking  Asia  even  m  >re  closely  to  Europe. 

I  say  this  now,  lecognlzlng  that  Main- 
land China  Is  toda;  under  the  control  of 
leaders  who  are  vloiintly  hostile  to  ua  and 
zealous  to  the  doctrl  ae  that  their  particular 
political  faith  Is  th  »  only  true  world  reli- 
gion. I  recognize  tiat  their  dogma,  and 
their  fanaticism  anl  zeal  to  spread  their 
faith,  pose  a  threat  to  their  neighbors  and 
to  the  world  order.  Ve  must  also  be  awara 
of  the  iJangers  and  enslons  that  flow  from 
tfielr  infflted  but  gro  nrlng  nuclear  capability. 
Let  us  also  recognl  se  that  while  Chinese 
rhetoric  Is  extremely  bellicose,  their  actions 
have  tended  to  be  (  autlous — with  perhaps 
the  exception  of  the:  r  military  action  along 
their  borders  with  :  ndla  and  their  earlier 
Intervention  In  Kore  i.  They  loudly  proclaim 
the  necessity  of  sw  taping  the  world  with 
"wars  of  national  111  eratlon"  but  they  have 
not  as  yet  commltt  d  In  a  significant  way 
any  of  their  own  i  dlltary  forces  to  these 
causes.  They  prefer  to  stir  things  up,  to 
Incite,  to  offer  their  example  and  their  sup- 
plies rather  than  the  r  men. 

I  do  not  underestl  mate  the  danger  to  the 
Internal  security  of  Asian  states  poeed  by 
Mainland  China's  pieture.  The  threat  will 
continue.  It  should  be  countered  primarily 
by  gradually  elimlna  Jng  those  conditions  of 
poverty,  despair  an<  social  InJusUce  upon 
which  Insurgency  fe(  ds.  Progress  In  this  di- 
rection Is  being  mad  ».  What  I  am  saying  Is 
that  so  long  as  we  n  &ke  our  Intentions  firm 
and  clear  Communist  China  today  appears  to 
be  In  no  position  to  mdertake  a  major  for- 
eign military  adventi  ire  and  Is  not  likely  to 
do  so  In  the  Inuned  ate  future.  The  larger 
threat  Is  not  now — b\  it  over  the  long  run. 

Today  the  Malnlam  I  of  China  appears  torn 
with  Intenee  dlsorde  .  This  has  resulted  In 
serious  splits  within  Lhe  Communist  leader- 
ship, between  the  P  irty's  bureaucracy  and 
the  Mao  followers,  bstween  the  young  and 
the  old,  between  th  >  pragmatlsts  and  the 
dogmatists,  the  new  echniclans  and  the  old 
politicians.  The  Ch  na-watchers  are  con- 
fused: their  explanal  Ions  are  based  more  on 
speculation  than  on  1  u;t. 

China  la  In  a  weakened  position.  The 
threat  of  further  na  lonal  disintegration  re- 
mains, a  cruel  powei  struggle  for  succession 
is  in  progress,  revolu  Ion  within  a  revolution 
continues. 

But  what  of  tomor:  ow?  No  one  knows  what 
win  emerge.  What  W(  >  do  know  is  that  China 
has  a  history  of  riilng  to  meet  crises,  a 
genius  for  organlzatl  >n,  a  people  with  a  tra- 
dition of  hard  wor![,  and  enthusiasm  for 
learning,  and  a  pridn  in  race  unmatched  in 
the  world.  It  is  likel: '  that  all  of  these  char- 
acteristics will  Influ  ince  her  futiire  as  she 
first  seelcs  self-sufBc  ency  and  order  within 
her  own  borders  to  1  ry  to  bring  Communist 
China  gradually  into  the  mainstream  of  the 
world  community — b  >th  in  their  Interest  and 
In  the  Interest  of  all  mankind. 

Shifting  our  lena  I  ack  to  the  widest  angle 
view,  I  see,  in  summa  ry,  forces  of  change  per- 
vading all  of  Asia,  lhe  pace  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  ideas  and  action  that  is  reshaping 
Asian  society  will  <  ulcken  In  the  decades 


ahead.  I  foresee  an  Aala  that  will  continue 
and  may,  in  fact,  grow  In  instability.  I  see 
an  explosive  Asia  that  may  be  torn  by  an- 
cient antagonisms  between  races,  between 
religious  and  political  loyalties,  within  and 
between  national  societies.  I  see  an  Ada 
where  the  Importance  and  force  of  national- 
ism and  pragmatism  will  grow  and  be  more 
Important  than  foreign  Ideologies.  I  see  a 
divided  Asia — divided  as  between  countries 
and  regions,  and  divided  by  political  and 
economic  ideology.  My -radar  does  not  show 
a  great  wave  of  communism  engulfing  the 
entire  area.  I  see  rather  the  present  lines  of 
demarcation  between  communist  and  non- 
communist  Asia  holding  except  in  situations 
where  communism  can  sweep  in  on  the  cur- 
rents of  nationalism.  Asian  nations  do  not 
want  to  lose  their  Independence  to  any  for- 
eign "ism";  they  have  and  they  will  resist 
subversion  and  insurrection  by  internal  and 
external  forces  of  the  far  left. 

Such  movements  will  succeed  only  where 
there  has  been  local  failure  to  win  and  hold 
the  loyalties  of  the  people.  This  will  require 
change  and  social  progress  at  a  pace  faster 
than  in  the  past.  On  the  positive  side,  I  see 
growing  cooperation  between  groupings  of 
Asian  states  as  evidenced  by  the  trend  al- 
ready In  motion.  I  see  In  the  competition 
between  Communist  China  and  the  rest  of 
Asia,  China  being  outstripped  in  terms  of 
relative  economic  growth  by  a  growing  num- 
ber of  non-communist  states  In  Asia.  Taken 
as  a  group,  the  non-communist  countries  of 
Asia  are  potentially  more  than  a  match  for 
the  Mainland  of  China. 

What  Asia  wants  and  needs  is  time  to 
overcome  the  humiliations  of  the  past,  to 
move  with  Increasing  speed  toward  a  more 
self-respecting  future.  In  the  process  and  in 
varying  degrees  as  between  countries,  the 
effort  may  be  a  convulsive  one,  for  Asia  is 
impatient.  Asians  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
past:  Asians  will  not  tolerate  the  status  quo; 
Asians  want  and  will  demand  revolution — 
peaceful  or  otherwise — in  their  search  for 
the  answers  to  grinding  poverty.  111  health, 
personal  Insecurity,  inequal  opportunity  and 
their  longing  for  respect  and  dignity. 

This  may  take  ten  years,  twenty  years, 
thirty  years.  It  Is  the  China  of  2000  that  we 
should  be  concerned  about;  for  once  its  own 
house  is  in  order.  It  can  then  act  and  not 
Just  talk  about  the  world  around  It.  Surely 
its  great  power  potential  is  obvious.  Coupled 
with  strong  economic  base  and  national  co- 
hesion and  purpose,  it  can  In  time  exert  de- 
cisive influence  over  the  entire  map  of  Aala 
and  the  world  at  large. 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  it  appears  that 
there  is  almost  no  likelihood  that  Commu- 
nist China  will  adopt  a  policy  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation.  However,  our  only  rea- 
sonable hope  is  that  their  leaders  will  slow- 
ly begin  to  realize  the  realities  of  the  world 
around  them  and  begin  to  see  that  no  na- 
tion, no  people,  can  live  unto  themselves  as 
if  time  had  stood  still.  With  a  new  genera- 
tion of  leaders,  as  their  Ignorance  of  the 
world  lessens,  as  they  gain  confidence,  they 
may  gradually  come  to  iinderatand  that  a 
prosperous  and  secure  China  will  depend  up- 
on a  relaxation  of  tensions  and  eventually 
world  cooperation,  as  well  as  upon  their  own 
domestic  efforts.  This  shift  in  attitude  will 
probably  take  a  long  time — it  may  not  come 
about.  If  it  doesn't,  China  will  remain  the 
greatest  threat  to  the  world  far  into  the  next 
century.  This  is  why  we  and  others  should 
not  fail  to  use  the  time  remaining  In  this 
century. 

The  solution  to  these  problems  must  come 
from  within,  based  on  Indigenous  Asian 
Initiatives,  intelligence,  commitment  and 
leadership.  For  the  rest  of  this  century  and 
on  Into  the  21st  a  new  type  of  leader  will 
be  emerging  in  Asia:  leadership  that  is 
youthful,  pragmatic,  and  responsive  to  pop- 
ular demands.  It  will  be  the  first  generation 
of  leadership  educated  and  trained  free  from 


the  InfluenoM  of  colonialism,  and  therefore 
nationalistic.  These  leaders  will  be  more 
aware  of  the  concepts  of  science,  the  i>ossi- 
blUtles  of  technology,  and  modem  techniques 
of  management.  We  will  find  them  a  tough, 
fresh,  intelligent  breed:  congenial  but  not 
subservient.  Independent  but  more  realistic 
and  worldly. 

The  VS.  Interest  in  Asia  that  will  emerge 
goes  beyoiul  the  econonUc,  political  and  se- 
curity problems  of  today  and  tomorrow,  im- 
portant as  they  may  be.  We  must  think  in 
terms  beyond  our  own  life  span  and  on  Into 
the  next  century  to  find  the  root  of  our  na- 
tional interest,  because  the  odds  favor  a  fu- 
ture Asia  which  will  have  far  more  relative 
power  at  its  command  vls-a-vls  the  United 
states  than  It  does  today.  Keep  In  mind  its 
sise.  Its  population.  Its  history  and  Its  past 
greatness  In  comparison  with  less  advanced 
early  Western  civilizations.  History  could  re- 
peat Itself,  and  the  present  unequal  power 
balance  between  Asia  and  the  western  ad- 
vanced countries  could,  and  probably  will, 
shift  dramatically  in  Asia's  favor  In  the  cen- 
tury that  lies  ahead. 

The  American  interest  should  be  focused 
on  building  a  peaceful  Asia,  a  progressive 
Asia  and  In  time  a  stable  Asian  community 
of  states  living  with  and  contributing  a 
more  hopeful  and  sane  world.  It  should  con- 
tinue to  be  concerned  with  assisting  in  the 
economic  development  of  the  poor  countries 
of  Asia,  leading  them  toward  relatively  free 
enterprise  systems  with  Incentives  that  will 
release  productive  energies.  It  should  be  con- 
cerned with  the  establishment  of  mutually 
beneficial  Asian-American  trade  relations 
and  a  breaking  down  of  restrictive  barriers 
to  conunerce,  to  an  increase  In  travel  and 
cultural  and  educational  exchange,  to  a  freer 
fiow  of  ideas.  It  should  be  concerned  with 
the  building  of  permanent  bridges  of  mutual 
respect  between  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  the 
United  States.  This  Is  our  national  agenda 
for  Asia. 

It  holds  a  challenge  for  all  Americans, 
especially  for  the  people  of  Hawaii.  For 
Asians  travelling  to  the  United  States  across 
the  Pacific,  Hawaii  Is  the  first  window 
through  which  they  see  America.  What  they 
see  should  make  all  Americans  proud — a  free, 
dynamic,  progressive,  prosperous  multl-nu:lal 
society — living  in  harmony  on  Islands  of  great 
beauty,  with  an  appreciation  and  determina- 
tion to  conserve  the  paradise  found  by  those 
who  come  before  for  those  who  will  follow. 

Hawaii,  too,  should  be  the  center  for  the 
blending  of  western  and  Asian  culture.  It 
should  be  known  for  the  quality  of  Its  cul- 
tures not  the  quantity  of  Its  vultures,  for  its 
fine  museums,  for  its  architecture,  for  Its 
sensitivity  to  Asian  history,  Asian  culture, 
Asian  religions  and  Asian  art. 

Hawaii  shoulcT'be  proud  of  its  University. 
its  Asian  and  Pacific  studies,  Its  special  li- 
brary collections,  its  East-West  Center,  iu 
scholarly  research  and  publications  on  Asia, 
Its  important  basic  and  applied  research  on 
tropical  agriculture.  Pacific  marine  biology, 
public  health  and  Asian  food  nutrition.  Ha- 
waii has  already  contributed  to  Asian  devel- 
opment and  Its  potential  for  further  con- 
structive effort  Is  here — within  your  public 
and  private  institutions,  your  business 
houses,  and  your  unique  human  resources. 

Perhaps  our  most  basic  national  need  as 
we  look  to  Asia  and  the  year  2000  is  an  edu- 
cational system  that  does  not  largely  ignore 
the  more  than  one-half  of  the  people  of  the 
world.  Education  in  the  United  States  on 
Asia,  especially  at  the  secondary  school  level, 
has  been  woefully  deficient.  I  am  told  that 
here  in  Hawaii  the  Pacific-Asian  Affairs 
Council's  high  school  education  program  has 
no  equal  In  the  other  49  states.  Your  exam- 
ple could  be  followed  and  Hawaii  should  be 
concerned  that  it  is — for  your  pioneering 
educational  work  on  Asia  could  reach  into 
schoolrooms  across  our  land  to  the  benefit 
of  au. 
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Laatly,  Hawaii  could  be  the  natural  leader 
of  a  new  "Western  Leadership",  as  interested 
In  the  Pacific  and  Asia  as  the  so-called 
"Eastern  Establishment"  is  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Europe.  Hawaii  should  think  In  terms  of 
leadenhip  in  making  certain  that  the  Amer- 
ican view  of  the  world  is  a  balanced  one — 
that  policies  and  decUlons  are  not  forged  for 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  by  those  whose  back- 
ground, interests  and  knowledge  do  not 
match  those  of  this  community.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  United  States  should  look  to  the 
leaders  of  Hawaii — the  Bums  and  the  Qulnns, 
the  Inouyes  and  Fongs,  the  Minks,  Blalsdells 
and  Matsunagas,  as  well  as  the  Dlllinghams, 
Hamlltons  and  Chlnn  Hoe — all  your  buslneas, 
dvlo  and  cultural  leaders,  your  educational 
Institutions,  your  people,  for  a  vision  of  Asia 
and  the  fxrture  that  takes  advantage  of  your 
geographical  position,  the  sensitivity  that 
cornea  from  your  present  and  past  associa- 
tions, the  ethnic  heritage  of  so  many  of  your 
citizens  which  has  enriched  your  society, 
and  your  superior  understanding  of  Asian 
tradition,  values  and  aspirations. 

In  an  Interesting  way,  the  performance 
of  your  delegation  to  the  recent  Chicago 
Convention  may  presage  the  future.  Oover- 
nor  Bums  and  bis  colleagues  Inserted  this 
plank  in  bis  party's  platform:  "Recognizing 
the  growing  importance  of  Asia  and  the  Pa- 
ciflc,  we  will  encourage  Increased  cultural 
and  educational  efforts  such  as  those  under- 
taken In  multi-racial  Hawaii,  to  facilitate  a 
better  understanding  of  the  problems  and 
opportunities  of  this  vast  area."  And  the 
kcfynote  speaker,  your  own  beloved  and  effec- 
tive Senator  Dan  Inouye,  made  the  greatest 
sense  when  he  said.  ...  "I  wish  to  share 
with  you  a  most  sacred  word  of  Hawaii.  It  is 
aloha.  To  some  of  you  who  have  visited  us,  it 
may  have  meant  hello,  to  others  aloha  may 
have  meant  goodbye.  But  those  of  us  who 
have  t>een  privileged  to  live  In  Hawaii,  aloha 
means.  I  love  you." 


LAWYERS  THROUGHOUT  AMERICA 
URGE  PROMPT  CONSIDERATION 
OF  COURT  APPOINTMENTS 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  one  more 
voice  has  been  added  to  the  chorus  of 
voices  urging  the  Senate  to  perform  its 
constitutional  duty  with  respect  to  the 
Supreme  Court  nominations  made  by 
President  Johnson  nearly  3  months  ago. 

This  latest  voice  is  a  nationwide  com- 
mittee of  lawyers,  practitioners  of  law, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  our  entire  sys- 
tem of  government.  I  will  point  out  im- 
mediately that  the  committee  of  law- 
yers is  not  endorsing  either  nominee. 
What  the  committee  urges — what  I 
urge — what  more  and  more  Americans 
are  urging — is  that  the  Senate  stand  up 
to  its  constitutional  responsibilities,  that 
we  focus  our  thoughts  and  our  energies 
on  the  only  legitimate  issue  in  this  mat- 
ter— the  qualifications  of  the  two  nomi- 
nees for  the  posts  to  which  they  have 
been  named. 

I  do  not  know  the  political  inclinations 
or  the  philosophical  leanings  of  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  committee  of 
lawyers.  What  I  do  know  is  that  they  are 
absolutely  correct  when  they  say  that 
we  must  be  on  about  the  business  of 
either  giving  or  withholding  our  advice 
and  consent. 

How  ironic  that  the  opposition  to  the 
nominees  cling  so  righteously  to  the 
standard  of  the  Constitution,  and  yet  by 
their  actions,  they  make  a  mockery  of 
the  constitutional  process. 

In  order  to  show  the  broad  geographic 
representation  of  the  committee  of  law- 


yers and  the  dispassionate,  nonpartisan 
stance  they  have  taken  on  this  issue,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  the  statement  by  the  com- 
mittee and  the  list  of  members. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statemknt  bt  Committek  or  Lawyers 

We  have  formed  a  Committee  of  Lawyers 
from  all  parts  of  this  country  to  urge  the 
Senate  to  fulfill  Its  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities by  giving  prompt  and  fair  considera- 
tion to  the  two  Supreme  Court  nominations 
made  by  the  President  nearly  3  months  ago. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ex- 
plicitly sets  forth  the  authority  and  obliga- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  during  their  terms  of  office  with 
respect  to  the  appointment  of  high  Federal 
officials.  Among  the  joint  responBlbilitles  of 
the  President  and  the  Senate  is  the  duty  to 
fill  vacancies  as  they  occur  on  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  ConsUtu- 
tion  provides  that  the  President  "shall  nom- 
inate, and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  .  .  .  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court." 

The  threatened  use  of  the  filibuster  tech- 
nique to  frustrate  the  appointive  power  which 
is  vested  by  the  Constitution  In  the  President 
and  Senate  would  be  a  most  unworthy  as- 
sault upon  our  constitutional  system  of  gov- 
ernment. Just  as  the  President  is  constitu- 
tionally bound  to  nominate  persons  to  fill 
vacancies  as  they  occur,  the  Senate  is  bound 
to  consider  the  nominations  on  the  merits 
and  to  advise  and  either  grant  or  deny  its 
consent  to  the  appointments. 

It  is  of  course  appropriate  for  the  Senate 
to  take  into  accotmt  the  jurisprudential 
views  of  the  nominee  as  set  forth  In  his 
opinions  and  other  writings.  But  It  is  plainly 
inappropriate  to  question  a  nominee  as  to 
how  he  arrived  at  his  prior  judicial  decisions 
or  as  to  his  views  on  particular  questions  that 
may  come  before  him  as  a  judge. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  the  advice  and  con- 
sent process  was  not  designed  to  provide  a 
forum  for  an  indiscriminate  attack  on  the 
Supreme  Court  or  its  decisions.  The  courts, 
like  other  institutions  of  our  government, 
profit  from  constructive  criticism.  But  sweep- 
ing and  indiscriminate  attacks  upon  the 
highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  land  can  only 
undermine  the  public  respect  for  law  upon 
which  our  entire  system  depends. 

We  urge  the  Senate  to  exercise  its  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  by  addressing  It- 
self promptly  to  the  business  properly  be- 
fore It:  voting  on  the  Supreme  Court  nom- 
inations on  their  respective  merits. 

List  or  Members  or  CoMMriTEE  or  Lawyers 

Alabama:  Jerome  A.  Cooper,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Arizona:  Charles  E.  Aros,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Arkansas:  E.  Charles  Elchenbaum,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.;  Robert  A.  Leflar,  Fayettevllle, 
Ark. 

CaUfomia:  Edward  L.  Barrett,  Jr.  (dean), 
Davis.  Calif.;  Richard  C.  Dlnkelspiel,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.:  Edward  C.  Halbach.  Jr.. 
Berkeley,  Calif.;  Bayless  A.  Manning,  Stan- 
ford. Calif.;  William  H.  Orrlck.  Jr..  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.;  Joseph  A.  Bali,  Long  Beach, 
Calif.;  Robert  O.  Sproul,  Jr..  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  John  A.  Sutro,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
Maynard  J.  Toll,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Homer 
D.  Crotty,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Brent  M.  Abel, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Richard  C.  Maxwell 
(dean) ,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Colorodo.-  Richard  M.  Davis.  Denver,  Colo.; 
Joseph  O.  Hodges,  Denver,  Colo. 

Connecticut:  Donald  F.  Keefe,  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  Louis  H.  Pollak  (dean),  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Delaware:  William  Poole,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Florida:  Cody  Fowler,  Tampa,  Fla.;  Hugo 
L.  Black,  Jr.,  MUml,  Fla. 


Georgia:  William  B.  Spann,  Jr.,  AtlanU, 
Oa.;  Robert  R.  Richardson,  Atlanta,  Oa.; 
Herbert  Johnson,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

HaxDOii:  J.  Gamer  Anthony.  Honolulu. 
Hawaii. 

Idaho:  3vtTj  V.  Smith,  Lewlston,  Idaho. 

lUinols:  WlUlam  H.  Avery,  Chicago,  HI.; 
Walter  T.  Fisher,  Chicago,  IU.;  MorrU  I.  Lelb- 
man,  Chicago,  Ul.;  PbU  C.  NeU,  Chicago,  111.; 
Howard  J.  Trienens,  Chicago,  HI. 

Indiana:  Floyd  W.  Bums,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  Joseph  CMeara,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

lowa:  Luther  L.  Hm,  Jr.,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa;  David  EL  Vernon,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Kentucky:  Herbert  D.  Sledd,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Louisiana:  Thomas  B.  Lemann,  New  Or- 
leans, La.;  Revlus  O.  Ortique,  Jr.,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

MarylarUL:  E.  Clinton  Bamberger,  Jr.,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  H.  Vernon  EIney,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Massachusetts:  Robert  F.  Drlnan,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Robert  W.  Meaerve,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Paul  A.  Tamburello,  Pittsfleld,  Mass.;  Neil 
Leonard,  Boston,  Mass. 

Michigan:  Charles  W.  Joiner,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Robert  A.  Nltschke,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Afinnesofa.-  Sidney  S.  Felnberg,  Mlnneap- 
oils,  Minn. 

Missouri:  Arthur  J.  Freund,  St.  Louis.  Mo.: 
John  H.  Lasbly,  St.  Louis.  Mo.;  John  Rae- 
bum  Green,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  W.  William  Mc- 
Calpin,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Arthiu:  Mag,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  James  M.  Doiiglas,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Montana:  Kendrick  Smith.  Butte.  Montana. 

Nevada:  John  Shaw  Field,  Reno.  Nev. 

New  Hampshire:  Robert  H.  Reno,  Concord, 
N.H.:  Joseph  MllUmet,  Manchester,  N.H. 

New  Jersey:  Walter  Leichter,  Union  City, 
N.J.;  John  H.  Yauch,  Newark.  N.J.;  James  D. 
Carpenter,  Newark,  N.J.;  John  J.  Gibbons, 
Newark,  N.J.:  T.  Glrard  Wharton,  SomervlUe, 
N.J. 

New  Mexico:  Don  G.  McCormlck,  Carls- 
bad, N.  Mex.;  William  A.  Sloan,  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex.;  John  D.  Robb,  Jr.,  Carlsbad.  N.  Mex. 

New  York:  Robert  A.  Blcks,  New  York.  N.Y.; 
Bruce  Bromley.  New  York,  N.Y.:  Norrls  Dar- 
rell,  New  York,  NY.:  Milton  Handler.  New 
York,  N.Y.;  Robert  B.  McKay.  New  York. 
N.Y.:  Ross  L.  Malone.  New  York.  N.Y.;  Ori- 
son S.  Marden.  New  York.  N.Y.:  Burke  Mar- 
shall, Armonk,  N.Y.:  Samuel  R.  Pierce.  Jr., 
New  York,  N.Y.:  Whitney  North  Seymour, 
New  York,  N.Y.;  William  Tucker  (dean). 
Ithaca,  N.Y.;  Betheul  M.  Webster,  New  York, 
N.Y.;  Simon  H.  Rlfkind.  New  York.  N.Y.; 
Oscar  M.  Ruebhausen.  New  York.  N.Y.:  Rus- 
sell D.  NUes,  New  York.  N.Y.:  Samuel  I.  Ros- 
enman.  New  York,  N.Y.;  Ell  W.  Debevolse, 
New  York,  N.Y.;  Herbert  Wechsler  (profes- 
sor). New  York,  N.Y.;  William  C.  Warren, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

North  Carolina:  Terry  Sanford.  Raleigh, 
N.C.;   John  V.  Hunter,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

North  Dakota:  Robert  E.  Dahl,  Grafton, 
N.  Dak. 

Ohio:  Robert  H.  Kennedy,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
N.  Seth  Taft,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Oklahoma:  Ted  J.  Davis,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.:  O.  M.  Fuller,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.; 
Jerry  Tubb,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.:  John 
Draper,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

Oregon:  R.  W.  Nahstoil.  Portland  Oreg.; 
James  C.  Dezendorf ,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Pennsylvania:  John  G.  Buchanan,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.:  Lewis  H.  Van  Dusen.  Jr..  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Jefferson  B.  Fordliam,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.;  David  F.  Maxwell,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Gilbert  Nurlck,  Harrisburg.  Pa.:  Jerome 
Shestack,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Thomas  W.  Pom- 
eroy,   Jr.,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Rhode  Island:  Arthur  J.  Levy,  Providence. 
R.I. 

South  Dakota:  Ross  H.  Oviatt,  Watertown, 
S.  Dak.  — 

Tennessee:  Walter  P.  Armstrong.  Jr..  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.;  Edward  W.  Kuhn,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Texas:  Charles  O.  Calvin,  Dallas.  Tex.; 
WlllUm  F.  Walsh,  Houston,  Tex.;  Charles 
Alan  Wright,  Austin,  Tex.;  CecU  E.  Bumey, 
Corpus  Clirlstl,  Tex. 
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C.  Freeman.  Jr.,  Rich- 
Orlfflth  DodM>n.  Jr.,  Ro- 
anoke, Va.:  Oeorge  B.  Allen,  Blchmond,  Va. 

Washington:      Stanaon     BulUtt.     Seattle, 
W&sli  I 

WUconsin:  N.  Spincer  Kimball,  Madlaon, 
wu. 

p.  Quy.  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Stephen  Allea.  Waablng- 
A.  BaUard,  Waahlngton, 
D.C:  W.  Graham  flaytor,  Jr.,  Waahlngton, 
D.C:  Lloyd  N.  Ci  tier,  Washington,  O.C.; 
Vernon  X.  MUler  (ilean),  Washington,  D.C: 
Rufus  King.  Was]  ilngton,  D.C;  Louis  F. 
Oberdorfer.  Wasbli  tgton,  D.C:  Robert  L. 
Wald,  Washington,  D.C:  Edward  Bennett 
WUIlamB,  Washlngt  >n,  D.C:  H.  Thomas  Aus- 


Virginia:    George 
mond,  Va.;  Bdward 


Wyoming:  Oeorg« 
Wtuhington,  D.C 
ton,  D.C;  Frederick 


tern.   Washington, 
Washington,  D.C 


SENATOR 
ORDER 


jAvrrs 


SPEAKS  ON 
TtlTH  JUSTICE 


rect  ntly 


Mr.  BROOKE 
tinguished  senior 
[Mr.  Javits] 
quent  address  on 
with  JdStlce. 
'  I  kAow  of  few 
ence  of  and 
of  our  cities, 
understanding  of 
tlons  of  the 
appreciation    for 
order  and  stablU 

I  commend  his 
tlon  of  Senators 
of  the  American 
mous  consent 
Recoro. 

There  being  ru 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows 


:  At.  President,  the  dls- 

9enator  from  New  York 

delivered  an  elo- 

the  subject  of  order 


I  len  with  more  experi- 

symtathy  for  the  problems 

Seni  itor  Javits  has  a  deep 

bhe  needs  and  fnutra- 

undefprivUeged  and  a  great 

the    requirements    of 

y  m  society  at  large. 

address  to  the  atten- 

afad  to  the  consideration 

>eopIe,  and  ask  unanl- 

it  be  printed  In  the 


thit 


Twin  Ooau  Foa 

AND   A 


AJMxaiCA:   A  Rina  or  Law 

or   JUBTXCB 


PO  JCT 


Am  ual 


the 
den:  ands 


as  K>clated 
unb  ippUy 
ml  lorltles. 
ppi  esslon 


( Speech   bv   Senat4r 
York    State 
AFL-CIO.  Klami 
ber  4.  1968) 

America   today   : 
bitter  controversy 
popular  war  In  our 
Increase  In  crime 
cities  and  the 
minority   communlfclee 
nomlc   Justice   havi 
tlonal  emergency 

Out  of  the 
bitterness,  the  rioting 
Ing  and  civil 
violent — has    come 
demands  for  "law 
words,  normally 
society,    have 
significance   to 
mean  brutal   su; 
police  presence. 

Our  nation  takes 
a  government  of 
nation  provides 
and  assembly  and 
electoral   and 
erate    In   an 
responsibly  as  posslsl 
ful  change,  wherever 
people  naturally 
to  seek  change  by 
or    paralyzing    clvt . 
those    who   enlist 
poor,  the  black 

A  rule  of  law 
cannot  settle  the 
fronting  America 
have  peace  by 
also  understand  clekrly 
taken  are  those  who 
In  terms  of  enterli  g 
blotters    and    fllUnj ; 


Inf  on  led 


an  1 


D.C;    Francis   M.   Shea, 


objection,  the  speech 
printed  in  the  Record, 


Jacob    K.   Javits,    New 

Convention    of    the 

iha  Lake,  N.Y.,  Septem- 


a   divided   nation.   The 

LTOused  by  the  most  un- 

ilstory,  an  unprecedented 

conditions  within  our 

of  black  and  other 

for  social   and   eco- 

created   a  genuine   na- 


cont  oversy 


dlsob<  dience — violent 


a  Id 


the  tension,  the 
the  looting,  the  burn- 
and  non- 
confusion,   chagrin   and 
order."  But  these  very 
with  a  |>eaceful 
acquired    a    code 
To   them,    they 
of  dissent  and  a 


r<  sort 


Its  greatest  pride  in  being 
I  tws — and   not  men.  Our 
i;i)arantees  of  free  speech 
free  press.  This  way  our 
legls^tlve   processes   may   op- 
atmosphere    and    as 
e  to  accomplish  peace- 
change  Is  needed.  Our 
properly  resist  attempts 
to  force  and  violence 
disobedience — even    by 
>ur   sympathies   like   the 
miporlty  and  the  students, 
must  and  shall  be.  We 
^rave  problems  now  oon- 
the  streets.  We  cannot 
anarchy.  But  let  us 
how  profoundly  mla- 
vlew  our  problems  merely 
more  names  on  police 
up   OUT   already   over- 


thcre 


oi 


creating 


crowded  prisons.  What  U  neoesMry  U  a  rule 
of  law  and  a  policy  of  justice,  in  its  fullest 
legal  and  moral  sense,  to  m,tnimiMe  the  need 
for  overt  police  action  and  troops. 

A  rule  of  law  implies  that  anyone  who 
violates  the  law  should  be  apprehended  and 
punished.  Justice  means  that  the  disaffected 
should  have  a  place  and  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  grievances  and  that  the  people 
should  have  the  right  to  be  heard. 

A  rule  of  law  meaqs  that  the  law  shall 
be  applied  equally  to  black  and  white,  rich 
and  poor,  Christian  and  Jew.  It  also  re- 
quires respect  for  the  courts  and  for  the 
integrity  of  Judges. 

Justice  means  the  right  of  all  Americans 
to  determine  their  own  destinies  without  un- 
due Interference  from  "big  brother"  In  Wash- 
ington or  Albany.  And  it  also  requires  that 
each  American  shall  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  best  of  what  is  In  him- 
self— to  acquire  an  education,  be  trained  for 
a  jobr  and  to  buy  a  home  without  regard  to 
the  color  of  his  skin  or  his  religious  faith  or 
that  of  his  neighbor. 

The  rule  of  law  means  that  our  labor  laws 
should  be  enforced  with  equal  vigor  and  ob- 
jectivity  for   both   management   and   labor. 

Justice  means  that  the  road  to  economic 
security  shall  be  attained  through  hard, 
honest  work.  It  means  that  one  section  of  the 
country  should  not  condone  and  practice  19th 
century  labor  relations  In  order  to  lure  plants 
and  industries  from  the  rest  of  the  country 
which  recognizes  the  right  of  working  men 
and  women  to  organize  and  bargain  coUec- 
tlvely  with  their  employers.  And  it  means 
an  end  to  a  blatant  act  of  discrimination 
committed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  when 
farm  workers  were  denied  the  protection 
accorded  to  other  workers  under  the  Wagner 
Act. 

Justice  means  that  there  is  a  Job  avaUable 
for  every  American  who  wants  to  work  or  to 
learn  how  to  work.  And  It  means  that  once 
a  man  is  too  old  to  work,  he  should  be  able 
to  retire  with  a  decent  standard  of  living. 
Justice  means  that  men  and  women  who  have 
worked  for  years  under  a  pension  plan  can- 
not be  forced  to  lose  all  their  retirement 
benefits  If  their  employment  ends  or  If  their 
boss  decides  to  go  out  of  business — as  hap- 
pens aU  too  frequently  now. 

The  rule  of  law  Implies  that  all  of  us  sbaU 
pay  our  taxes.  But  Justice  demands  the 
closing  of  loopholes  in  the  tax  laws  which 
favor  special  interests  and  allow  many  Amer- 
icans with  high  Incomes  to  escape  the  heavy 
burden  cast  on  the  rest  of  us.  And  Justice 
also  means  that  the  value  of  hard-earned 
dollars  shall  not  shrivel  away  year  after  year 
in  the  hands  of  a  government  unwilling  or 
unable  to  control  inflation. 

The  rule  of  law  means  fulfillment  of  the 
obligation  to  serve  In  the  armed  forces  If 
called.  Justice  means  a  fair  Selective  Service 
Law,  a  reasonable  Selective  Service  Director, 
and  an  equitable  Selective  Service  System, 
the  avaUablllty  of  deferments  to  students  in 
vocational  schools  or  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams as  well  as  to  students  In  four-year 
academic  universities,  and  the  avaUablllty  of 
conscientious  objector  status  to  genuine 
pacifists. 

Justice  also  means  that  in  the  richest  na- 
tion on  earth  millions  of  people  should  not  be 
forced  to  live  In  rat-Infested  tenements  and 
to  go  to  bed  hungry  each  night. 

We  must  and  we  shall  have  a  rule  of  law 
In  America.  But  without  this  kind  of  Justice 
we  will  not  attain  the  domestic  tranquUllty 
that  we  seek  so  desperately,  and  attempt 
to  achieve  It  primarily  through  police  action 
will  only  divide  our  country  more  and  more 
fiercely.  The  lesson  was  made  clear  on  the 
streets  of  Chicago  last  week.  I  say  we  had 
better  set  our  sights  higher  than  that  If  there 
iB  to  be  a  future  for  this  country. 

The  leaaon  has  also  been  made  clear  by 
the  history  of  attempts  to  deny  working  men 
and  women  the  right  to  seek  economlo  jus- 


tice through  collsetlve  bargaining.  Almost  75 
years  ago  troops  were  also  called  out  to  the 
streets  of  Chloago  to  maintain  law  and  order. 
Only  then  the  men  m  the  streets  were  not 
demonstrating  for  peace;  they  were  railroad 
Pullman  workers  striking  to  obtain  a  living 
wags.  That  year,  and  for  over  40  years  after- 
wards, labor-management  relations  in  this 
country  conslBted  mainly  of  compeUlng, 
prlmarUy  by  court  proceedmgs,  working  peo- 
ple to  obey  laws  which  denied  them  their 
just  rights  to  organize  and  to  bargain  col- 
lectively. Government  became  a  symbol  of 
the  effort  to  see  that  "law  and  order"  was 
maintained  In  the  sweat-shops  of  America. 

Did  these  practices  succeed?  Perhaps  for 
a  while,  but  not  In  the  long  run.  Govern- 
ment by  Injunction  did  not  succeed  in  es- 
tablishing stable  labor  relations  in  America 
because  it  was  government  without  justice 
for  the  worklngman.  Such  practices  failed  to 
create  productivity  or  efficiency  or  stability 
conunensurate  with  the  capability  of  our  na- 
tion. So  strikes  became  more,  rather  than  less 
frequent,  and  picket-line  violence  more 
rather  than  less  common.  For  a  time  it 
seemed  that  the  division  between  manage- 
ment and  labor  In  this  country  was  truly  the 
kind  of  class  struggle  that  Karl  Marx  had 
predicted  would  be  the  eventual  outcome  of 
a  capitalist  economy.  Marx  was  proved 
wrong,  and  one  major  reason  was  that  this 
nation  finally  faced  up  to  its  responsibilities 
and  gave  workers  the  Justice  which  had  been 
denied  them  so  long.  In  passing  the  Wagner 
Act. 

Today — while  there  is  much  still  to  be 
done — we  can  take  pride  in  the  results.  We 
have  institutionalized  the  process  of  collec- 
tive bargaining,  and  what  is  more,  we  have 
left  it  largely  free  from  heavy  government 
restrictions.  Collective  bargaining  is  free  to 
establish  a  guaranteed  annual  wage,  free  to 
establish  retirement  and  welfare  plans  for 
millions  of  workers  and  their  families,  free 
to  deal  with  the  vexing  problems  of  automa- 
tion, free  to  serve  as  an  Instrument  for  as- 
suring a  fair  share  of  the  national  economy 
to  American  workers. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  say  that  we 
shouldn't  have  any  more  strikes — ^that  the 
hard-won  gains  of  labor  are  now  secure  and 
that  the  right  to  strike  should  therefore  be 
regarded  as  a  philosophical  relic  once  useful 
but  no  longer  appropriate  or  worthy  of  recog- 
nition. But  they  are  mistaken.  The  right  to 
strike  Is  In  most  cases  what  makes  collective 
bargaining  work,  and  collective  bargaining 
and  a  free,  vigorous  and  effective  trade 
union  movement  remain  a  vital  part  of  the 
American  way. 

There  are  also  those  who  would  turn  the 
clock  back  a  half-century  to  make  labor  once 
again  subject  to  antitrust  laws.  They  are 
equally  mistaken. 

If  many  American  workers  now  enjoy  pros- 
perity. It  is  largely  because  they  have  not 
been  denied  Justice.  And  what  is  true  for 
prosperous  workingmen  is  even  more  true 
for  Impoverished  men  who  have  no  Jobs  at 
all. 

Ouns  and  night-sticks  may  bring  "law 
and  order"  to  a  Chicago  or  to  a  Prague,  but 
they  cannot — even  without  brutality — bring 
tranquility.  Police  and  National  Guardsmen 
may  terrorize  and  arrest  dissenters,  but  they 
can  never  stifle  dissent. 

Reactionary  attacks  against  court  decisions 
that  affirm  the  Constitution  by  merely  re- 
quiring poor  and  Ignorant  defendants  to  be 
advised  of  their  basic  rights — such  as  to  see 
a  lawyer  or  to  refuse  to  incriminate  them- 
selves which  educated  defendants  and  hard- 
ened criminals  already  know  they  possess— 
may  appeal  to  some  who  seek  a  convenient 
scapegoat  on  which  to  blame  Increases  in 
crime.  But  they  certainly  wUl  not  have  the 
effect  of  materially  reducing  crime  in  our 
streets.  Laws  whose  enforcement  depends  on 
the  Ignorance  of  the  accused  do  not  even  de- 
serve the  name  of  law. 


The  way  to  stop  the  Increase  In  crime — 
and  It  must  be  stopped — Is  to  seek  out  and 
eliminate  the  root  causes  of  crime:  unem- 
ployment, poverty,  slums,  and  Ignorance.  We 
must  deter  men  from  conunittlng  crime, 
but  we  shall  not  be  successful  imtll  we  can 
Show  them  that  the  way  to  a  different  life 
la  open  to  all  those  who  abide  by  the  law. 

Let  tis  not  delude  ourselves  into  thinking 
that  "law  and  order"  can  be  a  substitute  for 
law  and  Justice.  And  if  we  are  really  to  solve 
the  problems  which  now  beset  us.  It  is  law 
and  Justice  that  we  must  have. 


HUBERT  HUMPHREY  IS  LEADER  IN 
FIGHT  ON  CRIME 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  while 
Mr.  Agnew  is  still  apologizing  for  his 
"soft  on  communism"  charge,  Mr.  Nixon 
now  suggests  that  Hubert  Hxtkphret  Is 
soft  on  crime. 

The  Republican  presidential  candi- 
date is  as  poorly  informed  as  his  running 
mate  when  he  says  that  Ulr.  Humphrey 
is  "tragically  naive"  on  the  issue  of  crime 
in  America. 

Hubert  Hukphrzt  is  the  one  candi- 
date who  has  directly  faced  the  forces 
of  crime  in  America.  As  mayor  of  Min- 
neapolis, he  strengthened  the  police 
force,  rid  the  city  of  racketeers  and  won 
an  FBI  award  for  effective  law  enforce- 
ment. 

In  his  campaign  Mr.  Humphrey  has 
advanced — and  will  continue  to  ad- 
vance— a  program  of  strong  action  to 
combat  crime  in  America.  From  Mr. 
Hxtmphrey,  we  get  a  plan  of  action. 
From  Mr.  Nixon,  we  get  only  cheap 
tricks. 

It  is  now  Mr.  Nixon's  turn  to  look 
at  the  evidence  of  the  Humphrey  rec- 
ord, and  then  apologize. 


The 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The     PRESroiNG     OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


GUN  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1968 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  BiLi  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  3633)  to 
amend  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  better  control  of  the  inter- 
state tra£Bc  in  firearms. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Soiate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
Mr.  DODD  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  Siig- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
very  brief  this  morning.  There  are  some 
things  that  I  think  should  be  said  about 
S.  3633.  the  measure  now  before  us. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  yesterday.  I  be- 
lieve a  great  many  people  are  pleased 
that  we  are  now  at  this  point,  particu- 
larly those  who  worked  so  hard  for  so 
many  years  to  see  a  strong  firearms  con- 
trol bill  before  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

On  July  24.  1968.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  its  longarms  control 
bill,  while  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary In  the  Senate  was  reporting  favor- 
ably its  version  of  the  same  piece  of 
legislation  which  we  are  now  discussing. 
I  think  they  both  represent  significant 
advances.  And  they  are  the  end  products 
of  millions  of  words  of  testimony,  dozens 
of  days  of  hearings,  thousands  of  psiges 
of  transcript,  and  scores  of  versions  of 
bills  and  amendments.  Many  people 
worked  hard  on  this  matter  for  a  long 
time.  They  have  a  right  to  be  pleased 
that  we  are  here  now. 

President  Johns(xi  signed  the  omnibus 
crime  bill,  which  included  title  IV,  on 
June  19,  1968,  and  the  long  gun  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  July. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  these 
are  the  best  firearms  laws  ever  consid- 
ered by  Congress  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  That  point  should  be  empha- 
sized. It  troubles  me.  therefore,  to  wit- 
ness the  misunderstanding  of  the  legis- 
lative process,  and  that  is  the  only  way 
I  can  account  for  it.  and  the  legislative 
word  that  is  evident  among  so  many 
people. 

I  make  this  statement  to  clear  up  per- 
haps some  of  the  misunderstanding. 
What  I  have  said  about  these  bills  was 
true  when  title  IV  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  May  and  it  is  even  more  true 
since  July  24. 

I  simply  do  not  understand  the  atti- 
tude of  some  people  who  have  greeted 
this  legislation  as  they  have  done  when 
it  was  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  do  not 
know  where  they  get  their  Information, 
but  it  is  misleading  and  it  is  not  helpful 
to  those  who  want  to  see  a  sensible  gun- 
control  law  passed  in  this  Congress. 


Typical  of  what  I  am  talking  about  Is 
an  article  which  was  puUlshed  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  July  25.  1968.  That 
newspaper  prides  itself  on  its  c(xnpre- 
hensive  coverage  of  activities  in  Con- 
gress. However,  apparently  it  was  vic- 
timized or  it  made  some  mistake  because 
it  clearly  distorted  what  actually  hap- 
pened on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  R^- 
resentatives  and  in  the  executive  session 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  editorial  stated  that  S.  3633,  which 
we  are  now  considering,  the  long  gim 
amendment,  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  "can  only  be  branded 
as  a  phony  bill."  Then,  two  paragraphs 
later,  based  on  its  own,  anointed  mis- 
interpretation of  the  proposed  law, 
aroused  fear  and  mistrust  among  its 
readers  by  wrongly  stating  that  "any 
person  who  says  he  is  a  'collector'  can 
pay  a  $10  license  fee  as  such — and  buy 
himself  some  old  Thompson  submachine- 
guns,  then  put  them  in  woridng  order." 

It  is  a  mind-bending  experience  to  be 
subjected  to  such  criticism  by  a  news- 
paper for  reporting  a  piece  of  legislation 
to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  that  is  many 
times  stronger  than  a  law  they  over- 
whelmingly supported  Just  50  days  prior 
to  the  writing  of  this  editorial. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  too  much  of 
this  talk  about  "weak,"  or  "watered 
down."  or  "compromise  legislation"  by 
the  instant  experts,  and  it  simply  is 
not  so. 

It  is  not  true  that  anyone  who  says 
he  Is  a  collector  can  pay  $10  for  a  license 
and  buy  himself  some  old  Thompson 
submachinegun. 

Again,  that  same  newspaper  in  an  edi- 
torial printed  in  today's  morning  edi- 
tion, indicates  that  the  Senate  bill  we 
are  now  considering,  S.  3633,  includes  a 
new  definition  of  a  gun  dealer  which 
could  qualify  almost  anyone  to  purchase 
firearms  by  paying  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment a  $10  fee. 

This  is  a  gross  misstatement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  because  there  is  no 
new  definition  of  a  gun  dealer  in  it.  Sec- 
ond, in  addition  to  a  $10  license  fee,  an 
applicant  for  a  dealer's  license  would 
have  to  meet  five  definitive  standards  in 
order  to  obtain  such  a  license. 

Clearly  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
writer  has  either  misread  or  not  read  at 
all  the  licensing  provisions  of  S.  3633  as 
it  is  now  t>eing  considered  in  this  Cham- 
ber. That  newspaper  has  wide  circula- 
tion and  many  people  believe  anything 
it  prints. 

I  point  ou'.  that  the  definition  of  a 
gun  dealer  in  S.  3633  is  the  same  as  that 
which  is  contained  in  title  IV  of  the 
omnibus  crime  bill  which  was  enacted 
into  law  In  June  of  this  year  and  which 
the  same  New  York  Times  applauded. 
The  editorial  goes  on  to  state: 
In  a  blatant  concession  to  the  rifle  lobby, 
the  bill  would  allow  interstate  shipment  of 
firearms  and  ammunition  to  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  National  Rifle  AsaoctaUon.  Join 
the  NRA  and  be  exempt  from  the  law. 

■mis  is  very  simply  not  true.  There  is 
no  such  provision  in  the  bill  and  there 
never  has  been.  I  had  something  to  do 
with  the  drafting  of  the  first  bill  and 
such  a  provision  was  never  in  any  bill 
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inaccurate  In  Its  news 

the  firearms  debate 

page  33  of  the  Times. 


am  not  that  anxious 
on  a  gim  bill.  I  am 
anxious  only  to  s^  a  good  gim-control 
bill  enacted  into  la  w.  I  have  been  anxious 
about  that  for  a  gi  od  many  years.  There 
may  be-  others  w  lo  are  anxious  about 
lo  not  care  about  that. 
If  someone  else  g  its  a  good  bill  passed 
that  is  all  right  wl  h  me. 

I  think  it  is  imi  ortant  for  the  record 
that  I  should  stat;  the  facts.  The  facts 
are  that  during  cc  nsideratlon  of  S.  3633 
on  July  24,  certs  in  amendments  were 
proposed  to  the  bl  1  by  the  Senator  from 

'Mr.     THTTRltOND]      to 

from  Maryland  [Mr. 


Tydings]  did  not  :  igree.  I  think  the  rec- 
ord will  bear  out  e  rery  word  of  this. 

At  one  point  in  t  le  discussion,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mary  and  [Mr.  Ttdimcs] 
to  the  position  of  the 
Justice  Department  relative  to  the 
amendment  that  jvculd  modify  the  "11- 
one  of  the  Thur- 
i  of  the  bill.  I  Informed 
Maryland  that  I  had 
the  Chief  Counsel  In 
the  Alcohol  and  Ibbacco  Tax  Legal  Di- 
vision of  the  Inte  Ttal  Revenue  Service, 
and  while  the  InU  mal  Revenue  Service 
did  not  partlcula:  ly  like  this  amend- 
ment, they  Indica  «d  that  if  the  Issue 
over  the  amendment  were  to  block  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  in  the  committee,  then 
it  would  be  better  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment so  that  the  1  till  could  be  reported. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  matter  of  record 
in  the  transcript  ti  the  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  July  24, 
that  I  did  not  sair  that  the  Treasury 
Department  endo-sed  the  Thurmond 
amendments. 

Further,  the  Nei '  York  Times  made  a 
gross  misrepresent  ition  of  the  letter  re- 
ferred to  in  the  article  from  Commis- 
sioner Cohen  to  Ser  ator  Tydimgs. 

The  Cohen  letter  referred  to  the  House 
version  of  the  gun  1  till  and  not  to  S.  3633 
which  was  report  id  from  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Commlttie. 

I  talked  with  (Commissioner  Cohen 
this  morning,  and  [  am  told  it  referred 
to  the  House  vers  ion  of  the  gun  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  U  a  much  stronger  bill, 
in  my  opinion,  thiin  the  House-passed 
firearms  bill. 

Thus,  it  is  dlstre  islng  that  this  news- 
paper would  have  t  le  facts  so  mixed  up. 


I  do  not  know  what  Its  motivation  Is. 
but  the  record  should  be  corrected. 

I  say  again  that  S.  3633  now  pending — 
and  it  should  be  said  over  and  over 
again — Is  the  strongest  Federal  gun  law 
that  has  come  before  Congress  in  the 
history  of  the  countiy-  It  should  be  said 
again  and  again— and  I  think  I  was 
the  first  to  say  it.  and  I  say  It  now — 
that  it  is  not  perfect.  I  do  not  think  in 
every  respect  it  Is  what  it  should  be,  but 
I  hope  we  can  make  It  better  through 
discussion  and  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  know  that  It  was  the  best  bill  we  could 
get  out  of  committee.  Efforts  were  made 
In  committee  to  get  different  versions 
reported  upon,  and  the  committee  proc- 
ess was  lengthy.  I  believe  that  the  bill 
would  have  been  before  the  Senate  long 
before  now  had  it  not  been  for  those  ef- 
forts. But  we  now  have  the  opportunity 
to  work  our  will  and  offer  perfecting 
amendments.  If  we  choose  to  do  so,  as 
some  of  us  will. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  S.  3633  stops 
at  the  State  line  and  that  it  provides  no 
protection  to  the  citizens  in  States  which 
have  lax  gim  laws. 

That  is  another  statement  which  is 
simply  not  true. 

The  following  provisions  of  S.  3633 
would  not  "stop  at  the  State  line." 

First,  all  sales  of  firearms,  whether  in- 
terstate or  intrastate,  are  controlled  and 
regulated  imder  S.  3633.  As  my  colleagues 
well  know,  a  licensed  dealer,  under  this 
bill,  cannot  sell  or  deliver  any  firearm  to 
a  felon,  fugitive,  or  indictee  for  a  felony, 
whether  that  sale  Is  Interstate  or  intra- 
state in  nature. 

I  do  not  know  how  anyone  can  make 
a  mistake  about  that. 

Second,  that  licensee  cannot  sell  or  de- 
liver any  flreann.  other  than  a  shotgun 
or  rifle,  to  a  person  under  21,  whether 
It  be  interstate  or  Intrastate  in  nature. 
Third.  S.  3633  prohibits  the  sale, 
whether  interstate  or  Intrastate,  of  rifles 
and  shotgmis  to  Juveniles. 

Fourth,  It  prohibits  the  sale  of  any  fire- 
arms by  a  licensed  dealer  that  would 
be  in  violation  of  any  State  or  local  law. 
Fifth,  the  bill  provides  that  aU  per- 
sons engaging  in  the  firearms  business, 
importers,  manufacturers,  and  dealers, 
be  licensed  and  this  applies  to  dealers 
who  only  deal  Intrastate  as  well  as  to 
interstate  dealers. 

Sixth,  it  regulates  all  intrastate  mall- 
order  sales  of  firearms  by  a  sworn  state- 
ment and  notice  control  provisions  of 
regulation  with  which  the  purchaser  or 
the  seller  would  have  to  comply  before 
completing  the  sale  or  delivery  of  the 
firearm. 

I  believe  that  we  must  consider  this 
legislation  objectively  and  accurately.  I 
hope  I  have  eliminated  some  of  the  con- 
fusion which  some  Members  have  about 
this  biU. 

Remember  what  I  have  said — and  I 
expect  to  go  on  saying  It — that,  of  course, 
the  bill  Is  not  perfect.  I  do  not  ever  re- 
member seeing  any  legislation  go  through 
the  Senate  that  I  thought  was  perfect. 
I  think  we  are  doing  well,  but  we  can  do 
better.  The  important  thing  is  that  the 
record  must  reflect  objectively  the  con- 


trols which  are  In  the  measure,  and  what 
we  have  attempted  to  do  in  our  efforts 
to  move  it  through  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  understand 
those  who  attack  the  bill,  especially 
title  IV.  who  say  it  is  "weak,  watered 
down,  and  does  not  amount  to  ansrthing." 
And  where  were  these  people  6  or  7 
years  ago  when  a  handful  of  us  were 
fighting  for  good  gun  laws?  We  never 
heard  from  them  then.  They  never  sup- 
ported the  need  for  gun  laws  then. 
It  has  not  been  an  easy  task.  Yet  the 
"instant"  experts  now  come  along  and 
believe  that  they  know  everything  about 
the  Issue.  They  know  just  how  everything 
should  be  done.  I  hope  that  they  will  re- 
flect— particularly  the  influential  news- 
papers in  this  country — and  will  not 
erroneously  say  things  about  the  pending 
bill,  and  make  reference  to  provisions 
which  are  not  contained  In  the  bill,  which 
requires  me  or  someone  else  to  rise  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  correct  the 
misstatements.  That  Is  not  serving  the 
public  interest  very  well,  in  my  Judgment. 

That  is  why  I  have  taken  the  time  this 
morning  in  the  hope  that  we  can  put  an 
end  to  these  misstatements  and  such 
errant  talk  about  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  and  ask  that  it  be 
read. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  proposed  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  pro- 
posed unanimous-consent  agreement,  as 
follows: 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Monday  next. 
at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, during  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  S.  3833.  a  bill  to  amend  title  18.  USC, 
to  provide  for  better  control  of  the  Interstate 
traffic  In  firearms,  debate  on  any  Commit- 
tee amendments  be  limited  to  1  hour  and 
debate  on  any  other  amendment,  except  any 
amendment  proposing  Federal  registration 
and /or  licenBing,  upon  which  no  time  limi- 
tation Is  ordered,  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited 
to  2  hours,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  any  such  amend- 
ment or  motion  and  the  majority  leader: 
Provided.  That  In  the  event  the  majority 
leader  is  in  favor  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion,  the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall 
be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader  or  some 
Senator  designated  by  him. 

Ordered  further,  that  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  6  hours,  to  be  equaUy  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders:  Provided,  That 
the  said  leaders,  or  either  of  them.  may.  from 
the  time  imder  their  control  on  any  amend- 
ment or  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot 
additional  time  to  any  Senator  during  the 


consideration  of  any  amendoMnt,  motion,  or 
appeal. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanlmous- 
ctmsent  agreement? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  huleed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  proposal  not  to 
have  any  time  limit  upon  any  amend- 
ment which  provides  for  Federal  regis- 
tration or  licensing  should  be  limited  to 
Federal  registration  or  licensing  of 
sporting  firearms. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  make  that  correc- 
tion. That  was  inadvertently  left  out. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Because  there  is  an 
amendment  on  registration  of  mtu^hine- 
guns  upon  which  we  are  in  agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  make  that 
correctiori^ 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  under- 
stood that  there  will  be  no  rollcall  vote 
until  3  o'clock  on  Monday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, as  modified? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  think 
it  should  be  stated  definitely  now  that 
the  first  rollcaU  vote  will  occur  no  sooner 
than  3  p.m.  on  Monday  next.  I  think  I 
had  better  add  that  to  the  unsmimous- 
consent  request,  so  that  we  will  tie  down 
that  dictum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement,  as 
modified,  was  subsequently  reduced  to 
writing  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 16,  1968,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  8.  3633,  a  bUl  to  amend 
title  18,  USC,  to  provide  for  better  control 
of  the  interstate  traffic  In  firearms,  debate 
on  any  Committee  amendments  be  limited  to 
1  hour  and  debate  on  any  other  amendment 
except  any  amendment  proposing  federal 
registration  and/or  of  sporting  firearms 
licensing,  upon  which  no  time  limitation  is 
ordered,  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  3 
hours,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion  and  the  majority  leader:  Provided, 
That  in  the  event  the  majority  leader  Is  In 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the 
time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controUed 
by  the  minority  leader  or  some  Senator  desig- 
nated by  him. 

Ordered  further,  that  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shaU 
be  limited  to  6  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controUed,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  mmorlty  leaders:  Provided,  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  any  amend- 
ment or  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  aUot 
additional  time  to  any  Senator  diirlng  the 
consideration  of  any  amendment,  motion,  or 
appeal. 

Ordered  further.  That  no  rollcall  vote  be 
had  prior  to  3:00  p.m.,  Monday,  September 
16, 1»68. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
12  NOON  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  previous  or- 
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der  calling  the  Senate  into  session  at  11 
o'clock  on  Monday  next  be  vacated,  and 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  imtil 
12  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


MESSAOE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  tliat  the  House 
had  passed  a  biU  (HJl.  18707)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  18707)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


GUN  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3633)  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  better 
control  of  the  interstate  traffic  in  fire- 
arms. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  since 
first  coming  to  the  Senate,  I  have  opposed 
Federal  firearms  legislation  as  a  miscon- 
ceived attempt  to  deal  with  big  city  crime 
at  the  expense  of  the  countryside  of 
America. 

In  overwhelming  numbers,  the  people 
of  my  State  agree  with  me.  Nearly  60,000 
of  them  have  Joined  me  by  signing  their 
names  to  my  petitions  opposing  the  en- 
actment of  any  Federal  gun  laws. 

The  wording  on  these  petitions,  to 
which  Idahoans  so  strongly  subscribe,  is 
as  follows: 

I  agree  with  Senator  Church  that  guns  are 
part  of  the  wholesome,  outdoor.  Western  way 
of  life.  I  also  agree  with  him  that  if  indi- 
vidual states  want  gun  control  laws,  they 
have  the  right  to  enact  them.  But  I  support 
Senator  Church  In  his  opposition  to  the 
Dodd  BUl  and  aU  other  Federal  gun  law 
proposals. 

We  in  Idaho  have  a  different  way  of 
life  than  any  found  in  the  East.  In  our 
experience,  himting  rifles  and  shotguns 
are  implements  of  outdoor  sport,  not  in- 
strtiments  of  violence  and  anarchy.  Many 
participate  during  our  hunting  seasons, 
but  snipers  do  not  tyrannize  our  cities 
or  our  towns.  That  is  why  Idaho  sheriffs 
and  police  officers  have  joined,  by  the 
hundreds,  in  signing  these  petitions — 
those  very  men  who  are  charged  most  di- 
rectly with  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Most  Idaho  families  keep  guns.  Yet  our 
crime  rate  Is  much  lower  than  the  na- 
tional average.  Ouns  are  associated  with 
fly  rods  and  spinning  reels — not  with 
murders  and  criminal  assaults.  We  have 
not  found  It  necessary  to  restrict  the 
purchase  of  firearms  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  good  order. 


That  is  why  60,000  Idahoans,  from  aL 
walks  of  life,  Joined  in  signing  these  pe- 
titions. And.  I  might  add,  their  signa- 
tures were  affixed  in  a  veiy  short  space 
of  time.  If  the  petitions  had  been  cir- 
culated a  little  longer,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  twice  as  many  signatures  could 
easily  have  been  secured,  which  I  think 
is  dramatic  evidence  of  how  strongly  the 
people  of  my  State  feel  on  this  issue. 
It  must  be  remembered.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  total  population  of  Idaho,  in- 
culding  men,  women,  and  children,  is  less 
than  three-quarters  of  a  million. 

The  list  of  signatures  to  which  I  re- 
fer, it  should  also  be  said,  bears  no  cor- 
relation whatever  to  the  membership  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association,  or  to  that 
of  any  other  {>articular  organization. 

Having  said  this,  let  me  stress  that  we 
In  Idaho  are  not  unmindful  of  the  ris- 
ing crime  rates  in  the  Nation.  FBI  re- 
ports indicate  an  89-percent  increase  in 
nationwide  crimes  since  1960 — a  fact 
which  caimot  be  ignored.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  many  of  these  crimes  are 
committed  with  guns. 

Recognizing  this  reality,  we  in  Idaho 
do  not  claim  the  right  to  decide  what  the 
gun  laws  should  be  for  California  or  New 
York  or  Illinois,  or  any  other  State  or 
city  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
spreading  crime.  W*-  seek  only  to  be  mas- 
ter of  our  own  house.  Our  disagreement 
lies,  not  with  the  existence  of  the  crime 
problem  in  the  big  cities,  but  rather  with 
the  remedies  here  proposed. 

For  years.  New  York  City  has  had 
strong  gun  control  laws.  Only  about 
17,000  of  the  municipal  population — 
which  exceeds  some  7  million — are  legally 
entitled  to  possess  handguns.  Yet,  Mr. 
President,  we  all  know  that  there  is  a  vast 
arsenal  of  handguns  Illegally  possessed  in 
New  York  City.  We  all  know  that  crime 
continues  to  climb  in  New  York  City.  In 
1965,  the  rate  per  100,000  persons  for  the 
crimes  of  murder,  robbery,  and  aggra- 
vated assault  was  244.2.  In  Idaho,  which 
has  no  such  gun  restrictions,  the  1965 
rate  for  the  same  three  crimes  was  65. 7. 

In  1966,  the  murder  rate  in  New  York 
City  was  among  the  top  25  in  a  listing  of 
America's  largest  cities,  and  the  aggra- 
vated assault  rate  there  was  among  the 
top  10.  This  year.  New  York  City,  despite 
the  failure  of  earlier  experience,  adopted 
an  even  stiff er  gun  control  ordinance.  A 
need  was  felt  for  even  stronger  local  leg- 
islation. We  in  Idaho  see  no  such  local 
need  in  our  own  State  or  in  our  own 
cities,  and  we  oppose  Federal  gun  con- 
trols because  they  wrap  all  States,  large 
and  small,  in  the  same  blanket. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  if  we  in  Congress  approach  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  control  by  passing  uniform 
laws  on  the  acquisition  of  firearms,  then 
inevitably  these  laws  will  be  drawn  to 
accommodate  the  crime  problems  in  the 
large  cities,  and  they  will  be  inappropri- 
ate and  undesirable  in  States  like  my 
own. 

I  think  that  regulating  the  acquisition 
of  guns  can  be  dealt  with  effectively  by 
the  States  and  cities  of  the  country,  de- 
pending upon  the  particular  problems 
that  confront  them.  New  York  City's  ac- 
tion is  proof  positive  that  big  cities  can 
act  for  themselves  in  the  matter  of  gun 
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rious   and    object  ve   research    of   the 


American  Bar  Foundation  is  worthy  of 
credence — then  the  place  for  these  ex- 
periments is  In  those  States  and  locali- 
ties which  deem  it  wise,  necessary,  and 
desirable  to  experiment.  That,  indeed, 
is  the  genius  of  our  system. 

We  are  a  vast  country  of  continental 
dimensions.  So  large  and  diverse  are  we 
that  we  suffer  from  a  lack  of  effective 
communication  even  as  between  one  re- 
gion of  the  country  and  another.  That  is 
why  it  is  so  difficult  for  my  eastern 
friends  to  understand  my  position 
against  eon  controls.  To  them,  guns  con- 
note crime.  To  us  in  Idaho,  guns  connote 
sport. 

With  differences  so  wide,  our  Foimd- 
ing  Fathers  were  wise  enough  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  government  that  would 
permit  States  and  localities  to  legislate 
for  themselves.  They  resisted  the  central- 
ization of  power  that  so  characterized 
the  political  regimes  in  other  lands, 
where  all  laws  were  imposed  by  one  sov- 
ereign authority,  from  one  central  source, 
from  one  national  capital. 

Thus,  the  supposed  benefit  of  the  legis- 
lation we  are  considering  here  suffers 
from  a  conspicuous  absence  of  convinc- 
ing evidence. 

This  being  so,  Mr.  President,  we  must 
then  ask  what  the  cost  will  be  in  enacting 
legislation  of  such  questionable  merit? 

Last  year,  I  testified  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency. 
I  said: 

If  Federal  control  of  Orearms  becomes  our 
chosen  method  for  dealing  with  blg-clty 
crime,  do  we  not  stand  now  at  the  threshold 
of  the  course?  Once  commenced,  who  here 
can  foretell  how  far  the  pursuit  will  carry  us? 
Is  this  but  the  opening  wedge,  the  first  con- 
cession to  expanding  Federal  control  which 
will  grow  larger  with  the  passing  years? 

These  remarks  were  directed  toward 
Federal  control  over  mall-order  gun 
traffic.  Now,  a  few  short  months  later, 
the  Senate  is  already  discussing  Federal 
registration  of  all  firearms,  and  Federal 
licensing  of  all  gtm  owners. 

At  this  rate,  proposals  will  soon  be  be- 
fore us  to  shift  the  primary  focus  of  law 
enforcement  from  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, where  It  has  traditionally 
resided,  to  the  National  Government. 

Law  enforcement  has  always  been  a 
local  responsibility  in  this  country.  Over 
90  percent  of  all  full-time  non-Federal 
police  ofQcers  are  located  at  the  local 
level.  Over  70  percent  of  law  enforcement 
expenditures  are  also  at  the  local  level. 

New  York  City  alone  has  almost  as 
many  policemen  as  the  total  number  of 
State  law  enforcement  officers  in  all  other 
States.  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif.,  has 
more  police  and  law  enforcement  officers 
than  the  entire  Federal  Government. 

Nevertheless,  proponents  of  registra- 
tion and  licensing  appear  ready  to  com- 
pel the  States  to  adopt  their  proposals, 
with  the  threat  that  if  the  States  do  not 
do  so,  the  Federal  Oovemment  will  then 
intervene  to  register  the  guns  and  license 
the  gun  owners. 

Such  a  legislative  mandate  is  nothing 
less  than  an  ultimatum.  It  is  an  outright 
denial  of  our  long  tradition  of  local  law 
enforcement.  In  the  name  of  "protecting 
our  citizens,"  it  would  effect  a  complete 
reversal  of  historical  Federal-State  rela- 
tionships in  the  field  of  law  enforcement. 


The  President  himself  recognizes  the 
necessity  for  leaving  primary  Jurisdiction 
to  State  and  local  governments  in  the 
field  of  law  enforcement.  In  his  message 
to  Congress  on  crime  (H.  Doc.  53),  Ljm- 
don  B.  Johnson  acknowledges: 

Our  system  of  law  enforcement  is  essen- 
tially local:  based  on  local  Initiative,  gen- 
erated by  local  energies,  and  controlled  by 
local  officials. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  re- 
ported: 

The  entire  system  represents  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  English  Common  law  to  Amer- 
ica's peculiar  structure  of  government,  which 
allows  each  local  community  to  construct 
institutions  that  fill  Its  special  needs. 

Speaking  on  this  subject,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  has  said  that  a  unified  national 
police  force  could  easily  lead  to  a  police 
state;  and  in  this  regard  I  find  myself  In 
complete  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  believe  we  can 
strengthen  our  system  by  supplanting 
State  law  with  Federal  law.  Every  other 
congressional  action  in  the  fight  against 
crime  has  taken  the  form  of  aid  to  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies — 
help  of  the  kind  that  can  be  given  with- 
out impairment  of  State  and  local  juris- 
diction. 

The  glaring  exception  is  firearms  con- 
trol. 

Thus,  while  the  benefit  to  our  country 
of  uniform  Federal  gun  legislation  is 
unproven,  the  cost  to  oiu:  country  could 
well  be  very  great. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Idaho  do  not  deny 
that  crime  is  a  growing  menace  in  the 
big  cities.  Along  with  the  country  as  a 
whole,  we  are  awakening  to  its  danger, 
and  we  are  agreed  that  action  must  be 
taken  to  control  it.  But  we  ask  that  solu- 
tions be  sought  in  reasoned  ways,  with 
recognition  that  the  problems  in  Idaho 
are  different  from  those  in  the  p>opulous 
Eastern  States. 

We  also  agree  that  the  Federal  Gtov- 
errunent  should  help  to  combat  the 
spread  of  crime.  There  is  much  that  can 
be  done.  Congress  can  strengthen  the 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, as  we  have  begim  to  do  with  the 
passage  of  the  antlcrime  bill  earlier  this 
year.  But,  Mr.  President,  that  bill,  while 
contributing  Federal  help  to  the  States 
and  local  communities  in  the  training 
and  modernizing  of  their  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  kept  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  where  it  belongs — in  the  States  and 
the  cities  of  our  land. 

Eleven  years  ago,  shortly  after  I  began 
my  service  in  the  Senate,  I  declared  my 
opposition  to  Federal  gun  controls,  in  a 
published  interview.  I  said  then: 

It  Is  an  affront  to  place  regulation  upon 
the  right  of  the  people  of  my  State  to  keep 
and  bear  their  sporting  arms.  The  fact  that 
they  look  with  an  extremely  suspicious  eye 
upon  any  attempt  to  tamper  with  that  right 
in  any  way.  and  have  written  to  me  In  such 
numbers  and  with  such  an  evident  sense  of 
outrage,  shows  the  strength  of  the  tradition 
and  heritage  of  which  I  speak. 

Mr.  President,  my  position  remains  the 
same  today.  I  shall  vote  against  all  pro- 
posals to  expand  Federal  gun  controls. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest,  and  I  hope 
with  great  care,  to  what  the  Senator 
has  said  about  the  pending  bill.  I  may 
have  misunderstood  him.  Did  the  Senator 
say  that  the  American  Bar  Association 
had  refused  to  espouse  this  Federal  gtm 
control  bill?  I  may  have  misimderstood. 

I  point  out  why  I  ask  the  question:  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  American  Bar 
Association  affirming  their  support  for 
the  firearms  control  bill.  The  letter  is 
dated  December  4,  1967.  So  far  as  I 
know,  that  is  their  attitude. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  referred,  in  the  course 
of  my  remarks,  to  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  American  Bsu*  Foundation 
on  the  basis  of  its  research  of  existing 
law  on  firearms — Federal,  State,  and 
local — and  the  conclusions  of  those  re- 
searchers. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect with  respect  to  the  position  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  on  the  pend- 
ing bill.  But  my  reference  had  to  do  with 
the  American  Bar  Foundation  and  its 
research,  and  I  quoted  from  the  conclu- 
sions of  that  particular  report. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  Is  the  American  Bar  Foun- 
dation a  part  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  beUeve  that  it  is.  I 
understand  it  to  be  a  research  organiza- 
tion afiOliated  with  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  was  not  aware  of  that, 
but  I  am  pleased  that  the  matter  has 
been  clarified  with  respect  to  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association. 

I  noted  the  Senator  referred  to  the 
strict  gun  control  law  in  New  York  City, 
and  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  he 
pointed  out  that,  even  with  those  con- 
trols, there  is  a  vast  arsenal  of  hand- 
guns illegally  held.  I  do  not  know  how 
vast  it  is,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  true  that 
this  is  a  problem. 

I  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  reasons 
why  we  need  a  Federal  gun  control  law. 
I  ask  the  Senator  to  think  about  it.  It 
is  a  dramatic  example  of  one  State  hav- 
ing a  good  law  with  respect  to  firearms, 
and  yet  it  is  being  flooded  with  guns  il- 
legally, because  the  people  go  out  of  the 
State  and  buy  them  in  States  with  lax 
gun  laws — and  there  are  many  such 
States— or  they  get  them  by  mail  order. 

What  can  the  New  York  authorities 
do?  They  do  not  even  know  that  these 
guns  have  been  bought:  they  do  not 
know  who  owns  them;  they  do  not  know 
where  the  guns  are. 

If  every  State  had  a  good  gun  law,  I 
do  not  believe  this  would  liappen.  I  do 
not  say  that  there  would  not  be  viola- 
tions. I  wonder  whether  the  Senator 
would  agree  that  this  bill  would  reduce 
the  possession  of  guns  by  people  who 
should  not  have  guns. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  agree  that  it 
would  establish  a  imlform  standard  ap- 
plicable to  the  entire  country.  My  dis- 
agreement with  the  Senator  is  that  I 
believe  the  criminal  element  will  Ignore 
Federal  law,  as  it  has  ignored  State  and 
local  law,  and  that  the  black  maricet  In 


guns  would  make  them  easily  accessible 
to  those  who  are  determined  to  commit 
crime. 

I  simply  do  not  have  any  confidence 
that  we  can  deny  guns  to  the  criminal 
element  by  laws  of  this  kind,  whether 
they  are  Federal,  State,  or  local  in  char- 
acter. 

Mr.  EKDDD.  I  invite  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  we  have  had  a 
proposed  uniform  gun  law  for  the  States 
to  approve.  It  was  promulgated  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  1930. 

Since  that  time  only  five  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  adopted 
it,  five  States  in  38  years.  I  quite  agree 
it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  have  imi- 
form  State  laws.  I  wish  we  did  have  uni- 
form State  laws,  but  if  what  I  have  Just 
cited  is  any  example  at  all  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  hope  at  all  for  uni- 
form action  at  the  State  level.  And 
this  is  another  reason,  I  say  most  re- 
spectfully to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho,  we  have  to  do  something 
about  it. 

For  example,  we  are  faced  with  a  sit- 
uation such  as  that  which  exists  in  New 
York  City  and  New  York  State.  I  can 
think  of  other  big  cities.  For  instance, 
Philadelphia  has  a  gim  control  law  but 
it  has  a  problem.  Its  gun  control  law  is 
applicable  only  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia and  does  not  apply  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania tried  to  pass  a  gun  control  law,  but 
the  National  Rifle  Association  lobbied  in 
the  legislature  and  the  measure  was  de- 
feated. That  is  going  on  all  over  the 
coimtry. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  fnxn 
Idaho  does  not  already  know,  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  interesting  to  the  Senator  that 
New  York,  which  is  mentioned  as  a  great 
crime  city,  has  only  one-half  the  per- 
centage of  murders  by  gun  as  does  the 
State  of  Idaho.  Idaho  has  a  pretty  good 
record.  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunder- 
stood as  sajring  anything  else,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  has  a  gun  problem.  Idahoans  are 
good  sportsmen  and  they  are  good  peo- 
ple. 

I  do  not  wish  to  get  into  an  argument 
with  the  Senator.  I  have  too  much  re- 
spect for  him  and  for  his  views.  The  Sen- 
ator was  a  valuable  witness  before  oiu* 
committee  and  we  listened  to  him  with 
great  respect. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  We  have  honest  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  deal- 
ing with  this  problem,  but  I  know  the 
position  he  takes  is  a  very  conscientious 
one. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Spong  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebrtwka. 

Mr.  HRUSB:A.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  misfortune  not  to  be  in  the  Chamber 
during  the  entirety  of  the  statement  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  although  I  was 
here  part  of  the  time.  That  part  of  the 
colloquy  between  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
having  to  do  with  the  desirability  of  uni- 
form State  laws  in  regard  to  registration 
interests  me  very  much. 


E^arly  in  the  business  of  Government 
this  Senator  learned  that  unequal  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  call  for  dlf-' 
f  erent  treatment. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  Federal 
legislation  is  to  impose  on  the  50  States 
with  their  greatly  varying  conditions  an 
inflexible  set  of  laws  or  rules.  I  submit 
in  all  humility,  but  with  a  great  deal  of 
earnestness,  there  is  a  difference  of  con- 
ditions between  the  city  of  New  York 
and  those  which  prevail  in  Nampa,  Idaho. 
I  have  been  in  both  places. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  They  are  worlds  apart. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  They  are  worlds  apart 
in  the  kinds  of  life,  climate,  geography, 
heritage,  tradition,  and  the  use  of  many 
things,  not  only  guns. 

As  a  thought,  I  would  suggest  the 
penalties  for  violating  registration  or  li- 
censing provisions  of  a  Federal  law  would 
be  very,  very  severe.  In  the  western  coun- 
try we  have  many  occasions  to  get  into 
the  matter  of  trading  guns  and  improv- 
ing one's  position,  just  as  many  young 
people  do  now  in  the  matter  of  automo- 
biles. A  $30  single-shot  rifle  will  be 
bought;  then  the  person  might  save  $30 
more  and  trade  that  rifle  for  something 
better.  The  same  thing  is  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  more  expensive  rifles  and 
expensive  shotguns. 

With  the  necessity  of  detailed  record- 
keeping in  the  pending  licensing  and  reg- 
istration amendments,  if  there  were  one 
mistake,  the  overlooking  of  something, 
and  getting  into  a  position  of  where  there 
would  be  an  arrest  by  a  Federal  officer, 
there  could  be  a  severe  penalty  on  a  law- 
ful but  technically  negligent  user  of  a 
gim. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  ready  in  this 
country  yet  to  get  into  that  kind  of  situ- 
ation or  to  visit  that  kind  of  harshness 
on  our  law-abiding  citizens.  Tliere  would 
be  a  great  possibility  of  the  tyranny  of 
bureaucrats  who  would  have  to  go  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  to  ferret 
out  violations  and  to  insure  observance 
for  the  letter  of  the  law,  so  that  violators 
must  be  punished. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  have  any 
conunent  on  that  type  of  reasoning  with 
which  I  am  constantly  met? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Senator  said  he  was  talking  about  reg- 
istration. I  was  not  talking  about  regis- 
tration. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  was. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  I  not  only  worry  about 
the  matter  that  he  has  brought  up,  but  I 
icnow  of  the  feeling  of  the  people  of 
Idaho.  Whether  it  is  the  product  of  the 
outdoor  sporting  life  that  the  people  of 
my  State  lead,  or  whether  it  is  a  part 
of  the  still-fresh  heritage  of  the  Western 
frontier,  I  cannot  say  for  sure,  but  I  can 
say  with  certainty  that  the  feeling 
against  any  attempt  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  impose  registration  or  licens- 
ing on  g\m  owners  would  be  so  flerce 
that  the  law  would  become  a  mockery. 

It  is  very  unwise  to  attempt  to  impose 
laws  viscerally  opposed  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  any  given  region. 
We  have  had  experience  with  this,  al- 
though our  memories  are  short  and  we 
tend  to  forget.  I  recall  the  experience — 
I  cannot  recall  it  personally  because  I 
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was  very  young  at  the  time  but  I  have 
read  about  th<  i  experience — that  this 
country  had  wit  i  prohibition. 

Mr.  HRUSKA .  And  the  Senator  hears 
tell  now  and  the  i. 

Mr.  CHURCI  .  Yes,  I  hear  tell  what 
happened  when  an  attempt  was  made  by 
amending  the  C  mstltutlon  to  outlaw  the 
manufacture  an  1  sale  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. The  law  I  oon  became  a  mockery. 
The  general  vlo  ation  of  the  law  was  so 
widespread  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  police  ofOdi  Is  to  enforce  it.  In  the 
end,  even  the  most  zealous  believers  in 
prohibition  had  to  concede  the  failure 
of  the  experlme:  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  in  the  process  of 
enforcing  that  aw  there  was  constant 
repudiation  by  J  irors  when  the  issue  was 
put  to  them  t<  bring  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty,  and  espe  dally  in  cases  where  the 
Judge  could  not  >  lomment  on  the  evidence 
or  Instruct  the  jury.  The  matter  was 
made  a  mocke  y  of  the  law  and  our 
judicial  system. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. *  As  a  resi  It,  respect  for  the  law 
suffe^.  I  canTDt  help  but  believe  that 
if  this  Congress  enacts  Federal  registra- 
tion of  flrearmj  or  Federal  licensing  of 
gun  owners,  anl  then  attempts  to  en- 
force that  law  ii  i  the  Western  States,  we 
will  see  the  san  e  general  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  i  ubllc  that  occurred  dur- 
ing prohibition  lays,  with  the  same  un- 
fortunate result  In  the  weakening  of  our 
governmental  st  ructure.  our  courts,  and 
popular  regard  :  or  the  law.  That  is  very 
serious,  and  people  who  hold  a  differ- 
ent opinion,  b€  sause  they  live  in  big 
cities,  and  have  a  different  attitude 
toward  guns,  mi  y  not  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  profoiDdly  regrettable  conse- 
quences that  wi  1  attend  the  passage  of 
legislation  of  thi  s  kind. 

Mr.  HBUSK.  i.  On  another  point, 
there  is  a  provsion  in  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  coi  nmlttee  on  shotguns  and 
rifle  ammunitloi,  including  .22  caliber 
rlmflre.  which  i:  exempted.  As  amended 
by  the  committee,  long  gun  ammuni- 
tion would  not  be  subject  to  Federal 
regulation.  The  committee  bill  includes 
only  ammunitloi  i  for  handguns  and  de- 
structive device  I.  An  attempt  will  be 
made  to  strike  t  tiat  amendment  and  to 
Include  all  amm  imition  for  detailed  re- 
cording and.  ii  my  judgment,  very 
minute  reg\ilatl(  n.  Including  entry  in  a 
permanent  book  by  the  licensed  dealer 
of  the  date,  qui  ntity.  price,  address  of 
the  purchaser,  a  td  so  forth. 

To  refresh  the  recollection  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idahc  the  statute  which  pre- 
ceded title  IV  3f  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  Act  was  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  of  1938.  Th£  t  law  Included  handgun 
ammunition.  He  wever,  it  was  never  en- 
forced. Officials  from  the  downtown  de- 
partments testif  ed  that  they  could  not 
enforce  it.  It  was  not  enforceable.  In  fact, 
in  the  administ:  ation  proposals  of  the 
90th  Congress,  u  »  until  this  most  recent 
proposal,  ammun  Ition  was  not  even  men- 
tioned as  one  of  ;he  items  that  would  be 
regulated  and  co  itrolled. 

What  would  th  e  judgment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  be  as  to  the  sentiment 
and  the  actions  o  people  in  territory  like 
the  State  of  Idali  )  in  regard  to  long  g\m 
ammunition  bein  i  closely  regulated? 


Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  It  la  perfectly 
clear  that  the  overwhelming  attitude  of 
the  people  of  my  State  would  be  the  same 
with  respect  to  access  to  ammunition  as 
It  is  with  respect  to  guns. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  recall  there  was  testi- 
mony in  1967  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  commented  on  that 
very  subject. 

The  testimony  is  Included  on  page  425 
of  the  Senate  firearms  hearings.  Briefly, 
taking  an  excerpt  from  the  testimony, 
the  following  was  said: 

I  say  that  because  so  many  Idaho  people 
depend  upon  these  country  stores  for  their 
ammunition  suppUes.  and  there  Is  very  Uttle 
profit  in  It  for  the  stores.  Some  of  them,  I 
think,  would  find.  If  the  committee  were  to 
choose  to  adopt  license  fees  that  would  Im- 
pose a  serious  burden  on  the  small  dealers, 
then  I  can  see  many  of  them  simply  quitting 
the  line,  and  a  great  many  citizens  of  my 
State  would  then  have  to  sometimes  travel 
a  hundred  miles  or  more  into  a  larger  city 
In  order  to  get  ordinary  ammunition  suppllec 
for  their  guns. 

Chairman  Dodd.  The  bill  does  not  cover 
anununltlon. 

Senator  Church.  Well,  It  covers  dealers 
with  guns  and  ammunition,  and  most  of 
these  dealers  do  carry  both. 

Chairman  Dood.  I  think  a  careful  reading 
win  Indicate  that  we  really  do  not  Include 
ammunition.  We  went  all  through  that  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  and  I  think  It  was  unan- 
imously decided  that  because  of  the  cases 
you  cite,  the  small  crossroads  dealer,  we 
would  eliminate  ammunition. 

I  call  that  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  committee  amendment  to  the  bill, 
and  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, will  be  sustained,  so  that  we  can 
lend  reality  to  the  views  we  had  arrived 
at  as  a  result  of  nonemotional  and 
thorough  study,  as  well  as  expert  opinion. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  fully  share  the  hope 
and  the  position  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  for  his  com^tesy. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  be- 
fore me  the  Uniform  Crime  Report  of 
1967  issued  by  the  FBI. 

On  page  113  of  the  report,  table  22 
reflects  the  percentage  of  persons  mur- 
dered by  firearms,  by  State  from  1962 
through  1967. 

It  shows  for  the  State  of  Idaho  that 
the  total  number  of  murders  was  132, 
and  68.2  percent  of  those  murdered  were 
shot  to  death. 

It  shows  for  the  State  of  New  York 
that  the  total  number  of  murders  was 
4,835 — of  course  there  are  millions  of 
people  living  there  with  the  percent  by 
use  of  firearms,  only  34.9  percent — about 
half  that  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  consider  the 
dense  urban  population  and  all  the  prob- 
lems attendant  to  metropolitan  living  in 
a  city  the  size  of  New  York,  I  think  these 
facts  bear  great  testimony  to  the  neces- 
sity for  strict  gun  control  legislation.  It 
is  proof  positive.  I  think,  by  the  figures  I 
have  just  given,  that  New  York  has  a  low 
percentage  of  gun  murder  despite  the 
fact  that  it  Is  densely  populated.  Yet  it  Is 
picked  on  by  so  many  people  who  say 
that  New  York  has  strict  gim  controls, 
but  still  has  many  gun  murders. 

As  I  have  said  previously,  New  York's 
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murders  are  not  the  result  of  strict  gun 
control.  Rather,  that  city  suffers  because 
other  States  do  not  have  such  laws.  That 
is  one  reason  why  we  are  trjdng  to  do 
something  about  the  interstate  situation. 
I  do  not  want  to  belabor  this  point,  but 
I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this 
be  said. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Bfr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  suppose  I  should  al- 
most apologize  to  the  Senate  for  reenter- 
ing into  the  discussion  of  the  percentage 
of  murders  that  are  committed  by  guns 
in  a  given  State.  Many  a  time  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  and  I  have  engaged  in 
the  same  kind  of  discussion  we  are  going 
to  engage  in  now. 

The  figures  in  the  crime  reports  can  be 
used  for  a  number  of  purposes  and  with 
dUTering  results.  So  the  percentage  of 
murders  committed  with  guns  in  the 
State  of  Vermont  in  1  year  was  100  per- 
cent. There  were  two  or  three  murders  in 
Vermont,  all  of  them  with  guns.  What 
does  that  prove?  It  seems  to  me  that  per- 
centage standing  alone  does  not  mean 
so  much. 

What  is  the  rate  of  murders  per  100,- 
000?  The  book  that  has  been  cited  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  bears  figures 
on  that  subject,  because  on  page  71  of 
the  1967  Uniform  Crime  Reports  we  read 
the  number  of  murders  and  nonnegligent 
manslaughters  committed  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  and  the  rate  per  100.000  is  4.3  per- 
cent. 

In  the  State  of  New  York— and  this 
figure  gives  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to 
Upstate  New  York,  which  is  more  law- 
abiding  in  this  regard  than  the  metro- 
politan area — the  rate  is  not  4.3  percent; 
it  Is  5.4  percent  per  100,000. 

In  my  good  State  of  Nebraska,  the  rate 
is  2.7  percent  per  100.000. 

In  due  time,  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka will  place  in  the  Record  a  table  show- 
ing that  in  those  States — the  so-called 
weak  gun  control  States — the  number  of 
murders  and  noimegligent  manslaughter 
cases  is  far  lower  than  in  the  large  metro- 
politan areas  and  that,  therefore,  any 
murder  committed  with  a  gun  counts 
in  a  higher  percentage. 

If  we  are  going  to  get  into  the  business 
of  figures  and  statistics,  let  us  go  all  the 
way.  It  seems  that  If  one  does  enough 
hand-picking,  balancing,  and  meander- 
ing through  the  tabular  records  of  this 
kind  of  report,  he  can  prove  almost  any- 
thing he  wants.  But  certainly  with  re- 
spect to  the  specific  proposition  of  a 
greater  percentage  of  murders  being 
ocmunltted  with  guns  in  one  State  as 
against  another,  it  is  of  doubtful  value 
in  an  argument  as  to  this  particular  bill. 

That  goes  besrond  the  proposition  that 
there  is  no  connection  shown  with  the 
Impact  of  a  bill  such  as  the  one  we  are 
now  considering  or  an  amended  one  pro- 
vided for  licensing  and  registration.  It 
goes  beyond  the  impact  that  that  would 
have  on  those  figures. 

Again  and  again  we  draw  attention  to 
the  situation  In  New  York  State,  which 
has  had  the  Sullivan  law  for  50  jrears. 
Commissioner  Leary  testified  recently 
before  the  Senate  subcommittee  that  in 
1967  the  police  picked  up  about  20  hand- 
guns a  day.  handguns  Illegally  held  by 
the  persons  from  whom  they  were  seised. 
That  would  mean  7,000  in  1  year. 
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In  previous  years,  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant past,  the  total  has  been  as  high  as 
10,000  gims  a  year,  this  under  one  of  the 
most  restrictive  kinds  of  laws  that  can 
be  enacted,  because  it  amounts  virtually 
to  prohibition. 

So  what  kind  of  Impact  wlU  this  pro- 
posal have  on  gun  crimes?  If  a  person 
plans  to  commit  a  crime  and  beUeves 
strongly  enough  that  he  will  profit  by  the 
crime,  the  fact  that  there  will  be  an  ad- 
ditional penalty  if  he  uses  a  gun  will  not 
deter  him.  The  proof  of  this  is  seen  in 
the  situation  that  exists  in  New  York. 
I  suppose.  Mr.  President,  that  I  should 
apologize  to  the  Senate.  I  suppose  I 
should  apologize  for  the  patience  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  because  he 
will  have  his  usual  rejoinder  to  the  re- 
buttal I  have  made  of  his  argument.  I 
think,  unless  something  new  has  been 
added,  it  will  be  the  same  type  of  re- 
Joinder  that  he  has  engaged  in  on  many 
previous  occasions. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  lament  the 
fact  that  I  have  not  been  more  persua- 
sive with  the  Seiuitor  from  Nebraska. 
Yes.  we  have  talked  about  this  many 
times  before.  I  have  heard  the  position 
he  has  taken  many  times  before.  Having 
heard  it  again,  I  am  not  any  more  im- 
pressed now  than  I  was  then. 

Vermont  has  a  very  small  population. 
The  figures  I  read  from  the  FBI  uniform 
crime  reports  were  for  5  years.  The  Sen- 
ator read  the  figures  for  1  year.  There 
were  only  two  or  three  murders  that  year. 
But  Vermont  does  not  have  any  deterrent 
gim  law.  If  it  had  only  two  murders  in  1 
year,  I  think  that  is  a  fine  thing,  but. 
actually,  over  the  period  of  5  years  from 
1962  through  1967  it  had  26  murders  and 
83.3  percent  of  them  were  committed 
with  guns. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont? 
Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  for  5  years;  is 
it  not? 
Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  So,  instead  of  two  or 
three  in  1  year,  Vermont  had  five  each 
year,  on  an  average. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  did  not  raise  the  issue  of 
Vermont.  I  am  not  trying  to  pick  on  it. 
It  is  a  beautiful  State,  with  a  small  popu- 
lation. Jit  does  not  have  adequate  gun 
laws,  and  I  do  not  think  It  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  problem  in  New  York 
City.  Density  of  population  Is  a  very  im- 
portant factor  when  we  talk  about  crime 
and  the  rate  of  crime  and  the  weapons 
that  are  used  in  crimes,  particularly 
murder. 

I  just  think  this  must  be  said:  The 
analysis  of  murder  rates,  percentage  of 
murder  by  gun,  and  population  density 
of  the  United  States,  by  geographic  re- 
gions, which  appears  on  page  731  of  the 
hearings  before  our  committee,  shows — 
and  it  should  be  pointed  out — that  the 
population  density  of  New  York  is  350.1 
people  per  square  mile  while  the  popula- 
tion density  of  Idaho  is  only  8.1  people 
per  square  mile.  Despite  that  fact,  the 
murder  rate  for  New  York  was  4.8  per 
hundred  thousand  while  the  Idaho  mur- 
der rate  was  three  per  hundred  thousand. 
As  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
pointed  out,  this  is  a  debate  we  have  had 
on  a  great  many  occasions. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  that  3  percent  or 
three  per  10,000? 

Mr.  DODD.  It  Is  the  murder  rate. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Per  100.000? 

Mr.  DODD.  Per  100,000. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Not  3  percent. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  that  is  the  murder 
rate. 

I  wanted  to  point  out  to  the  Senator 
the  importance  of  the  density  factor.  Ev- 
ery expert,  certainly  in  the  field  of  law 
enforcement,  considers  it  a  very  impor- 
tant factor.  I  do  not  know  how  it  could 
be  otherwise  considered. 

I  know  the  danger  of  using  statistics. 
They  can  be  sometimes  misused.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  does  not  in- 
tend to  do  that.  Neither  do  I.  But  we  are 
faced  with  the  important  factor  of  den- 
sity of  population,  and  it  is  the  No.  1 
factor  listed  by  the  FBI.  In  the  crime 
factors  listed  on  roman  numeral  page  6. 
the  first  factor  is  "Density  and  size  of 
the  community  population  and  the  met- 
ropolitan area  of  which  it  is  a  part."  So 
we  cannot  talk  about  the  subject  and  not 
take  that  factor  into  consideration. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  what  order  is  the 
availability  of  guns  among  the  factors 
which  were  referred  to  by  the  Senator? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  was  not  talking  about 
the  availability  of  guns.  I  was  talking 
about  social  factors. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No,  but  we  are  talking 
about  fcM;tors  of  crime,  and  density  of 
population  was  listed  as  a  factor. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
availability  of  guns  is  not  even  listed  as 
a  factor? 

Mr.  DODD.  It  is  not  listed  there  be- 
cause the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  considers  the  avail- 
ability of  firearms  so  Important  he  usu- 
ally devotes  special  entire  sections  in 
these  reports  concerning  guns  and  crime. 
He  considers  it  that  important.  I  do  not 
not  know  of  anyone  who  does  not.  I  doubt 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  would 
disagree.  Of  course,  the  question  of  the 
availability  of  guns  is  important.  I  think 
that  is  what  this  proposal  is  about.  Are 
we  going  to  make  guns  available  to  crim- 
inals, children,  drug  addicts,  and  other 
persons  aftlicted  with  defects?  That  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  stop. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  not  what  we  are 
discussing  right  now,  if  the  Senator  will 
yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  We  may  not  be  discussing 
it,  but  it  is  the  basic  purpose  of  under- 
taking what  we  are  trying  to  do.  I  think 
the  Senator  is,  too.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  get  away  from  it.  The  FBI  says  that 
last  year  7,600  murders  were  committed 
in  this  country  with  guns,  and  52,000  ag- 
gravated assaults,  and  73.000  robberies. 
I  think  that  is  a  terrible  situation.  Ob- 
viously, State  laws  are  not  adequate.  The 
number  is  going  up  every  year.  More 
and  more  people  are  being  killed,  robbed, 
and  assaulted,  and  yet  people  stand  here 
and  in  other  places  and  say,  "It  is  all 
right;  just  leave  it  up  to  the  States."  I 
say  we  are  long  past  that  point.  If  the 
States  had  uniform  gun  laws,  we  might 
get  somewhere  with  this  problem.  But. 
as  the  Senator  well  knows,  we  do  not 


have  that  situation  hi  America  today  and 
that  is  what  brought  about,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  effort  to  get  some  Federal  con- 
trols. It  is  one  of  the  things  that  has 
brought  it  on. 

I  do  not  think  we  would  be  here  at  all 
today  if.  back  in  1930  and  the  years  that 
have  followed,  the  States  had  adopted 
good,  uniform  gim  control  laws. 

But  almost  every  time  that  States  tried 
to  enact  gun  laws,  they  had  these  very 
effective  lobbyists  here  in  Washington 
saying.  "Leave  it  up  to  the  States";  then 
the^  would  go  to  those  State  legislatures 
and  defeat  the  efforts  to  get  good  gun 
control  laws.  They  were  switching  the 
American  people  back  and  forth  like  a 
shell  game.  If  they  had  had  any  sense, 
they  would  have  permitted  the  passage 
of  good  State  gim  control  laws. 

Mr.  HURSKA.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  deplore 
as  much,  and  if  it  were  possible  I  would 
deplore  more  than  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  the  number  of  crimes  com- 
mitted. The  statistics  are  horrible,  and 
they  are  getting  wgrse  every  day.  No  one 
deplores  that  more  than  I;  and  I  have 
been  a  member  for  10  years  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  on  which  both 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  said  I  serve. 

But  there  must  be  a  connection  shown, 
Mr.  President,  between  a  measure  pro- 
posed and  the  ability  of  that  measure  to 
make  an  impact  on  the  crime  rate. 

So  often  we  hear,  "If  we  only  had  a 
strong  Federsd  law  because  these  strong 
gtin  law  States  are  much  better  off  thui 
the  weak  gun  law  States." 

What  is  a  strong  gun  law  State,  and 
what  is  a  weak  gim  law  State? 

To  be  specific,  let  us  get  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Mississippi,  where  there  is  a  pen- 
alty for  carrying  deadly  weapons,  and 
where  there  is  a  statutory  requirement 
that  there  be  state  registration  of  hand- 
guns and  high  powered  rifles.  The  statute 
reads: 

Every  person  in  this  State  who  now  owns  or^ 
has  in  bis  possession,  or  who  shall  hereafter 
acquire,  any  pistol  or  revolver,  or  any  ma- 
chine gun  must  register  that  weapon. 

What  is  the  rate  per  100,000  for  mur- 
der and  nonnegligent  manslaughter  in 
Mississippi?  I  do  not  single  out  Mississip- 
pi, but  we  are  kicking  around  statistics. 
It  is  8.7.  At  page  73  in  the  1967  Uniform 
Crime  Reports,  the  figure  is  listed  as  8.7. 

Now  we  go  to  New  York  City.  Figures 
have  been  quoted  here  at  4.8  for  New 
York.  I  presume  that  was  the  State  of 
New  York.  But  when  Mayor  Lindsay  was 
before  our  committee  this  summer,  he 
testified: 

During  1967,  746  persons  were  murdered  in 
New  York  City.  This  Is  a  terrible  loss  of  life, 
but  viewed  objectively,  our  homicide  rate 
was  tenth  among  the  ten  largest  cities  of  the 
Nation.  Our  rate  was  9.6  per  100.000  persons. 
Mr.  President.  The  highest  ranking  city  re- 
ported a  rate  of  26  homicides  per  100.000 
population. 

So  where  do  we  get.  In  this  business  of 
statistics  and  strong  and  weak  gun  laws? 

As  a  final  suggestion,  and  then  I  shall 
permit  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to 
proceed  imimpalred  by  my  Interruptions, 
at  least,  I  should  like  to  ask  that  page  vt 
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1.  Northeastern  Stttts: 

Connacticiit 

Maine 

Massachusetts... 
New  Hampsliiri. . 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

2.  Middle  Atlantic  Stain: 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

3.  North  Central  States: 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraslia 

North  Dal(oU 

South  Dakota 

4.  South: 

South  Atlantic: 

Delaware.. 

Florida 

Georcia 

MaryHnd 

NormCarolini.. 


Mr.  DODD.  I 

Mr.  HRUSKA 
Senator    will 
Identify  the  dedcrlption 
Mississippi  calllis 
weapons  as  being  limited 
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of  the  police  force, 
appointments  to  the 


proeecuting  officials   and 
public  toward  law  en- 


and  Investigative  efil- 
law  enforcement  agency. 


Including  the  degree  of  adherence  to  crtm* 
reporting  standards. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  always 
very  pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  He  is  always  worth  listening 
to,  and  always  makes  a  contribution  of 
value  to  the  discussion. 

However,  I  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I  think  he  Is  somewhat  mis- 
taken about  the  situation  in  Mississippi. 
I  have  here  before  me  a  digest  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Mississippi  State  fire- 
arms law.  and  I  think  the  Senator  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  It  was  put  out 
by  the  National  Rifle  Association. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  WIU  the  Senator  yield? 
Is  this  an  edited  memorandum  that  he 
is  reading,  or  is  he  reading  the  text  of 
the  law? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  reading  the  digest  of 
the  principal  provisions  of  the  Mississippi 
State  firearms  law,  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Then  the  Senator  is 
Citing  the  NRA.  The  citation  I  made  was 
of  the  statute,  the  text  of  which  is  be- 
fore me. 

Mr.  DODD.  Maybe  they  are  alike.  The 
Senator  has  not  heard  what  this  says. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  did  not  say,  but  I  say, 
now  that  the  reference  to  Mississippi  is 
brought  In — and,  of  course,  the  inevi- 
table reference  to  the  NRA:  whenever 
there  is  an  opiwrtimlty  to  bring  those 
magic  letters  into  the  discussion,  they 
are  brought — but  the  material  I  referred 
to,  when  I  discussed  the  situation  in  Mis- 
sissippi, comes  from  the  Mississippi  code 
annotated,  the  text,  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  DODD.  Well,  that  is  a  very  good 
source,  and  I  do  not  have  any  argument 
about  that.  I  take  it  that  the  Senator 
would  accept  the  digest  prepared  by  the 


National  Rifle  Association  as  being  ac- 
curate? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I 
have  not  seen  it.  I  have  not  studied  it  as 
much  as  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has. 

Mr.  DODD.  Well,  I  shall  offer  it.  I 
have  found,  in  ray  own  exi>erience,  that 
their  staff,  who  work  on  these  digests,  do 
a  pretty  good  Job. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  So  that  they  are  ac- 
curate in  their  representations  in  their 
digests  of  the  law,  and  on  other  sub- 
jects they  are  not? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  would  not  say  as  to  other 
subjects. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  would  not 
go  quite  that  far? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
Is  an  authority  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  simply  said  I  have  found 
they  are  accurate  in  these  digests. 

But  in  any  event.  I  thinic  the  Senator 
will  find  this  is  so:  that  in  Mississippi, 
about  the  only  gim  control  relates  to  very 
high  velocity  weapons.  I  believe  it  covers 
weapons  having  a  muzzle  velocity  of  more 
than  2,000  feet  per  second  that  must  be 
registered  with  the  coimty  sheriff.  But 
no  gun  permit  or  license  is  required  to 
buy  a  gun,  or  carry  it,  for  that  matter,  a 
hand  gun  or  a  rifle  or  a  shotgun.  I  do  not 
tliinlc  that  is  a  very  strong  law. 

I  also  ask  imanlmous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  table  appearing  on 
page 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld  when  he  completes  that  re- 
quest? 

Mr,  DODD.  It  Is  the  table  on  page  731 
of  the  record  of  the  1967  hearings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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guns.  I  cannot  Identify  that.  In  a 
memorandum  prepared  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice on  June  21,  1968,  at  page  LRS  110, 
there  is  set  forth  the  text — which  I  pre- 
sume is  proper  and  complete  and  reli- 


able—and it  is  from  the  Mississippi  Code 
Annotated,  section  8621,  entitled 
"Weapons  To  Be  Registered" : 

Bvery  person  In  tlila  State  wito  now  owns 
or  baa  m  his  poaseaaion.  or  sbaU  liereafter 
acqiOre.  any  pistol  or  revolvw.  or  any  ma- 


chine gux>s.  submachine  guns,  and /or  slmilM' 
firearms,  or  any  other  high  powered  rlfie 
with  a  velocity  of  mart  ttian  2,000  feet  per 
second  at  tbe  muzEle,  shall  be  required  to 
register  such  weapons  In  the  manner  and 
within   tbe   time   hereafter   specified: 

Then  there  is  additional  material.  The 
only  rifle  that  is  exempted  is  the  .22-cali- 
ber  rifle. 

Turning  to  the  previous  page,  LRS 
108,  is  section  2079  of  the  Mississippi 
Code  Annotated,  and  there  we  find  there 
is  provided  a  penalty  for  carrying  of 
deadly  weapons  or  using  them  against 
any  person  which  includes  pistols,  re- 
volvers, or  rifles  with  a  barrel  of  less 
than  16  inches,  or  shotguns  with  a  barrel 
of  less  than  18  inches,  and  so  forth,  who 
"shall  be  punished  for  a  misdemeanor 
if  it  be  the  first  and  second  convictions," 
and  punished  as  a  felon  on  subsequent 
convictions. 

The  text  should  be  put  in  the  Rxcord, 
rather  than  a  digest,  wliich  obviously  is 
not  quite  accurate,  if  it  is  alleged  to  con- 
tain the  language  that  it  is  only  high- 
powered  rifles  tliat  have  to  be  registered. 
That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
whole  analysis  should  be  put  in  the 
Record.  I  think  a  careful  reading  of  it 
will  substantiate  the  statement. 

The  Senator  is  correct.  It  applies  to 
all  high-velocity  rifles  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  .22-calil>er  rifles.  However, 
the  .22-caUl>er  rifle  accounts  for  65  per- 
cent of  all  rifle  murders  committed  in 
the  United  States. 

When  we  talk  about  this,  we  must  talk 
about  all  phases  of  it.  We  find  that  the 
Mississippi  law  has  to  do  principally  with 
high-velocity  weapons.  However,  it  does 
not  include  the  .22-caliber  rifles.  When 
we  look  into  the  situation,  we  find  that 
65  percent  of  rifle  murders  are  committed 
with  the  .22-caliber  rifle. 

We  should  also  note  that  it  says  in 
section  2  of  the  Mississippi  statute  that 
this  act  shall  not  apply  to  these  people 
who  are  registered  with  the  National 
Rifle  Association  or  other  licensed  na- 
tional collectors  flrearms  associations. 

If  I  read  that  correctly,  if  one  belongs 
to  the  National  Rifle  Association,  he  is 
not  boimd  by  any  of  the  laws.  That  is  an 
aljsurdity.  I  cannot  imagine  a  situation 
like  that.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that 
would  be  a  better  reason  for  being  boimd 
by  the  law. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  as  I  read 
the  Mississippi  law  that  exception  to 
registration  applies  only  to  collectors  who 
are  registered  with  the  NRA  or  other 
national  gun  collectors  organizations. 
The  flgure  has  t)een  cited  to  the  effect 
that  65  percent  of  the  murders  com- 
mitted by  rifles  are  committed  with  the 
.22-callber  rifle. 
Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  imagine  that  one 
should  go  a  little  further.  That  sounds 
horrendous. 

How  many  rifle  murders  are  committed 
compared  with  murders  committed  with 
other  forms  of  gims?  If  we  secure  that 
information,  we  then  start  to  get  a  pic- 
ture. However,  to  pick  out  a  fragment 
here  and  a  fragment  there  and  argue  like 
all  fire  on  it  does  not  inform  us  veiy 
much. 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  each  of 
the  last  few  years  the  misuse  of  rifles 
and  shotguns  has  increased.  This  is  what 
was  behind  the  thinking  of  Mr.  Qulnn 
Tamm.  of  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police,  when  he  said  that  the 
long  gun,  the  rifle  and  shotgun,  is  l)eing 
used  more  and  more  by  the  criminal  ele- 
ment of  oiu:  country.  That  is  why  I  am 
concerned. 

Last  year  some  720  people  were  killed 
by  rifles  in  the  United  States.  That  does 
not  approach  the  number  killed  by  hand- 
guns, and  I  have  never  said  that  it  did. 
However,  the  number  is  increasing  each 
year.  If  we  protiibit  or  inhibit  or  restrict 
the  use  of  handgims— and  we  have  done 
that  under  title  IV  of  the  omnibus  crime 
bill — criminals  will  resort  more  and  more 
to  the  use  of  long  guns.  That  is  what  the 
record  shows. 

I  think  we  have  to  think  about  that.  It 
it  already  a  great  problem,  and  it  is 
gomg  to  get  greater  unless  we  do  some- 
tiiing  about  it. 

To  answer  Senator  Hruska's  question, 
of  the  720  people  killed  by  rifles  last  year, 
400  were  killed  by  .22-caliber  rifles. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  refer  to  page  7  of  the  1967 
Uniform  Crime  Reports,  he  will  find  that 
the  murders  by  type  of  weapon  used  in 
1967  were:  handgim,  48  percent;  rifles. 
6  percent;  shotguns,  9  percent;  cutting 
or  stabbing,  20  percent:  other  weapons, 
club,  poison,  and  so  forth.  8  percent;  per- 
sonal weapons,  hand,  flst,  and  feet,  9 
percent. 

I  submit  that  if  100  percent  of  the 
rifles  used  to  commit  those  murders  were 
.22-caliber  rifles,  I  still  fail  to  see  the 
signiflcance.  Besides  that,  this  discussion 
started  from  a  dii>cussion  of  the  Missis- 
sippi exemption  of  the  .22  rifle.  Ob- 
viously, for  some  reason  they  do  not  want 
it  included.  However,  other  rifles  and  all 
handguns  are  included. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  think  that  is  ac- 
curate. I  think  the  Senator  will  find  it 
applies  only  to  high-velocity  weapons. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  not  correct. 
Mr.  DODD.  It  may  include  other 
things.  I  do  not  want  to  make  a  petty 
point  about  that. 

I  am  upset  about  400  people  being 
killed  by  .22-caliber  rifles.  That  is  400 
people  out  of  the  720  who  have  been 
killed  by  long  guns.  It  bothers  me.  It  may 
not  bother  others. 

I  am  particularly  distressed  when  I 
note  the  figure  is  greater  than  it  was  for 
the  year  before  and  for  the  year  before 
that.  The  figure  is  increasing  all  the 
time. 

I  was  correct  before.  I  said  that  is 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  48  per- 
cent killed  by  handguns.  However,  it  is 
6  percent,  and  that  is  a  terrible  situation. 
And  it  will  get  worse. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  400  murders  committed 
with  the  .22-callber  rifle  of  the  total  720 
murders  committed  with  long  guns,  the 
distress  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
could  not  be  greater  than  my  distress. 
However,  I  am  still  patiently  waiting, 
and  so  sure  others,  to  be  shown  the  im- 
pact that  the  pending  law  will  have  on 
the  existence  of  the  misuse  of  those  guns. 
That  is  what  we  want  to  know. 


The  pending  legislation  and  the 
apiendment  that  will  probably  be  offered 
soon  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  call- 
ing for  licensing  and  registration  will  not 
result  in  the  prohibition  and  destruction 
of  all  grms.  We  will  still  have  100  to  200 
million  guns  in  America.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  these  guns  will  be  legally 
in  the  hands  of  people  who  can  own  and 
use  them  lawfully. 

Quns  will  be  misused,  just  as  people 
misuse  their  fists  and  hands  and  poison 
and  what  have  you.  However,  we  would 
like  to  know  the  impact  of  any  proposed 
legislation  on  that  dastardly  thing  we 
deplore  very  greatly. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  thought 
the  Senator  knew.  That  is  what  we  have 
been  talking  about  for  5  years.  That  is 
why  we  have  heard  all  of  the  witnesses. 
If  there  is  anything  that  ought  to  be 
established  in  the  record  here,  it  is  that 
there  is  a  relationship  betwen  lax  gim 
laws  and  the  rising  crime  rates.  I  do  not 
know  anyone  who  denies  that. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Here  is  one. 
Mr.  DODD.  Let  me  finish.  All  the  gun 
is  meant  to  do  and  all  it  is  ever  built 
for  is  to  hit  something,  harm  something, 
kill  something  or  someone.  The  Senator 
says  that  people  use  their  fists,  poison,  or 
knives.  A  knife  will  cut  bread.  However,  a 
pistol  will  not.  A  person  uses  his  hands 
for  many  reasons.  However,  the  gun  has 
only  one  purpose  in  the  world  and  that 
is  a  lethal  purpose.  It  has  no  good  objec- 
tive for  mankind.  Its  objective  is  to  hit 
and  hurt  and  harm  and  kill.  That  is  why 
it  requires  special  attention.  That  is  why 
the  situation  in  this  country  is  scandal- 
ous. To  talk  about  the  use  of  hands  or 
the  utensils  of  man  being  used  to  commit 
murder  is  not  right.  It  is  not  reasonable. 
It  is  not  rational.  We  have  talked  about 
this  time  and  time  again. 

This  is  one  thing  that  we  can  do  some- 
thing about.  The  very  nature  of  It  re- 
quires that  we  do  something  about  It 
None  of  us  have  ever  said:  "If  we  do 
this,  we  will  stop  all  crime."  We  say  that 
we  think  we  can  cut  down  the  incidence 
of  crime  and  make  the  streets  safer  for 
people  and  make  people  more  secure  in 
their  homes  so  that  they  do  not  have  to 
be  fearful  that  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
some  burglar  in  possession  of  a  .22-cali- 
ber rifie  or  a  shotgun  that  he  has  secured 
by  mail  order  can  break  into  their  homes. 
That  is  what  the  argument  is  about. 
The  other  point  concerns  a  trivlaUty. 
The  American  people  know  it,  and  every 
public  opinion  poll  taken  by  profession- 
als shows  it.  The  sand  that  has  been 
thrown  in  their  eyes  has  not  worked. 
Talk  about  all  these  statistics  and  argu- 
ments and  talk  about  sports  and  fellow- 
ship. That  does  not  interest  me  at  all. 
I  want  to  get  to  the  heart  of  this  matter. 
I  say  that  we  can  stop  gims  from  getting 
into  the  hands  of  children. 

I  had  an  11 -year-old  son  who  received 
an  ad  from  a  mail-order  house  a  few 
years  ago  trying  to  solicit  him  to  send  a 
few  dollars  to  California  to  get  a  pistol. 
I  did  not  know  about  it  until  his  mother 
discovered  it.  I  am  not  the  only  one  to 
whom  this  has  happened. 

Criminals  are  buying  gxins.  Our  staff 
studies  show  that  criminals  have  bought 
guns  all  over  this  country,  in  violation 
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of  our  laws.  Dopb  addicts  are  buyln« 
guns.  BiMvUlly  ilsturbed  people  are 
walking  the  strefta  and  buying  giuu. 
Presidents,  they  are 
they  are  shooting 
eaders,  and  they  are 
over  the  country  with 
Is  a  scandal  to  the 


They  are  shootini 
shooting  Senator 
great  civil  rights 
shooting  people  aL 
an  abandon  that 
world. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  1  [r.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.Tes,    yield. 

I  wish  the  Senai  or  would  think  about 
these  things.  He  is  ilghly  intelligent  and 
is  a  most  artlculat  i  man,  and  a  man  of 
good  will.  I  am  not  trying  to  overly  com- 
fort him  or  butter  him  up.  I  know  him 
and  respect  him.    le  Is  a  good  lawyer. 

Mr.  HRXTSKA.  A  nd  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  if  he  is  riven  an  opportimity, 
will  share  his  thlnJ  Ing  upon  the  oration 
we  have  Just  hearf,  and  It  was  a  good 
lut  my  trust  In  the 
fore  a  Jury,  I  believe 
onnecticut  would  be 
It. 


one.  If  I  were  to 
hands  of  someone 
the  Senator  from 
near  the  top  of  the 


I  shoul,dLilke  to  pr  >sent  my  thoughts  on 
what  th^  Senator  f  -om  Connecticut  has 
said.  We  have  gone  over  this  matter  be- 
fore, Mr.  President  It  is  said  that  the 
only  purpose  of  a  gi  n  is  to  kill,  that  it  is 
lethal  and  it  is  bad.  Why  did  more  than 
3.5  million  people  )uy  guns  last  year? 
Was  it  to  kill  peop  e?  And  if  so,  would 
it  be  people  who  aie  peaceful  in  Intent, 
or  people  who  are  « oing  through  a  door 
with  a  .22  pistol  ii  their  hands,  bent 
on  either  murderlni :,  raping,  or  robbing 
the  occupants  of  tlu  t  house? 

Why  did  3.5  mill  on  people  buy  guns 
last  year?  Not  beca  ise  the  guns  can  be 
used  only  to  kill.  It  a  for  sport  and  rec- 
reation. It  is  to  le  people  know  that 
there  is  a  gun  in  th ;  house,  and  if  they 
come  in  the  house  irith  a  gun  of  their 
own.  they  run  an  oc  lupatlonal  risk.  And 
that  is  all  to  the  go«  d. 

But  if  we  have  a  aw  which  will  keep 
out  of  the  hands  of  i  lany  people  guns  to 
which  they  are  othei  wise  entitled,  which 
they  can  legally  buy  In  their  own  States, 
then  the  fellow  who  is  intent  on  using  a 
gun  in  a  criminal  d  tanner,  misusing  It, 
will  have  the  safe  eu  surance  that  "I  can 
go  In  here  and  will  i  ot  be  hit  by  a  bullet 
from  a  gun  in  the  hands  of  that  guy, 
because  he  is  a  law-  abiding  citizen,  and 
I  can  do  it  with  impi  nity." 

Besides,  Mr.  Presi  lent,  it  is  illegal  in 
America  today,  right  now — or  will  be,  as 
soon  as  the  eifective  date  of  title  IV  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  ^ct  arrives — to  buy 
handguns  by  mail  ac  oss  State  lines.  We 
have  taken  care  of  t  lat  in  title  IV.  And 
we  are  going  to  take  <  are  of  the  mail-or- 
der sales  for  long  g  ms  as  well  in  this 
bill,  which  I  suppor ,  and  which  I  will 
vote  for  if  it  is  no  1  amended  beyond 
recognition  by  those  irho  want  to  achieve 
a  result  which  will  t  b  unacceptable  and 
unenforceable.  It  w  11  be  illegal  to  do 
that. 

With  respect  to  th  b  thinking  of  those 
who  speak  vehement  y  upon  the  subject, 
along  the  lines  of  saying  a  gun  is  no 
good  because  it  can  >nly  kill,  sometimes 
it  is  used  to  kill  thl  igs  that  should  be 
killed.  It  is  an  essen  lal  implement  on  a 
farm  or  ranch.  It  Is  landy  in  an  apart- 
ment when  somebod  7  is  heard  opoilng 
the  door  or  the  bat  iroom  window  and 
there  is  nothing  to  stuid  In  the  way 


except  a  gun  with  which  to  defend  one's 
self. 

I  submit  that  we  should  consider  the 
matter  of  why  people  are  buying  gims  in 
America.  It  is  not  because  they  would 
kill  those  who  are  legal  and  lawful  in 
their  conduct  but  thoee  who  would  trans- 
gress upon  the  lives  and  safety  of  others. 
I  think  that  type  of  agreement  would  in- 
dicate that  much  thought  has  been  given 
to  this  subject,  to  encompass  not  only  the 
matter  of  taking  care  of  those  relatively 
few  and  highly  deplorable  misusers  of 
gims,  but  also  the  many  tens  of  millions, 
estimated  to  be  between  40  and  50  million, 
of  American  citizens,  lawfully  using,  own- 
ing, and  possessing  firearms — as  many 
as  IQO  million  to  200  million. 

We  must  consider  the  entire  spectnun 
and  not  take  selectively  a  book  of  statis- 
tics and  say  this  Is  awful;  let  us  pass  a 
law.  Where  will  that  law  take  us?  What 
will  it  do?  That  is  what  we  must  ask. 
That  is  the  complete  way  of  treating  with 
legislative  attempts  of  this  kind.  When 
I  say  that,  I  wish  to  express  my  respect 
for  the  effort  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut in  pursuing  his  convictions.  But 
I  believe  it  is  geared  to  a  goal  which  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  entire 
American  picture  and  all  Its  many  facets. 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  wish 
to  detain  the  Senate  further.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter,  as  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out.  many  times.  But  I  wish  to 
say  one  thing  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

I  did  say  that  a  gun  will  kill,  but  I  also 
said  the  gun  could  only  hit  or  harm 
something  or  somebody.  It  is  important 
that  this  be  pointed  out. 

Second,  it  does  not  involve  a  minor 
number  of  crimes.  There  were  110,000 
gim  crimes  in  1966,  and  134,000  in  1967. 
Finally,  the  argument  about  the  mmrt- 
ment  bothers  me.  I  know  how  people 
think  about  this.  I  live  in  this  city.  Within 
the  last  year  there  have  been  four  mur- 
ders within  a  block  and  a  half  of  my  front 
door.  Therefore.  I  believe  I  know  what  is 
bothering  people.  But  if  we  ever  get  Into 
a  situation  in  which  we  are  policing  our- 
selves and  everybody  is  armed  to  the 
teeth  and  packing  a  gun,  I  believe  we  will 
have  ttimed  the  clock  back  by  a  good 
measure,  and  I  do  not  want  to  see  that 
happen. 

I  would  rather  see  law  enforcement 
and  an  orderly  arrangement  of  these 
factors  In  our  lives,  and  I  believe  that 
can  be  done.  That  is  why  I  talk  about 
gun  legislation  as  I  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  make 
another  point.  Sometimes  I  wonder 
whether  we  really  understand  each  other 
when  we  discuss  this  matter.  Some  days 
it  seems  to  me  we  do  not  get  through.  For 
example.  I  know  I  have  said,  and  I  be- 
lieve others  have  said,  most  countries 
which  even  pretend  to  be  advanced — 
advanced  in  every  way^have  had  this 
problem  and  have  done  something  about 
It.  Every  country  except  this  coimtry.  I 
do  not  offer  this.  In  Itself,  as  the  most 
compelling  argimient.  but  it  should  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

What  are  the  figures?  Firearms  deaths 
in  countries  other  than  our  own.  partic- 
ularly In  those  countries  which  have 
strict  firearms  controls,  are  significantly 
lower  in  number  than  in  the  United 
Statea. 


The  following  figures  have  been  com- 
piled by  the  World  Health  Organization, 
the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  by  the  Stanford  Research 
Institute,  and  were  published  as  of  June 
11  of  this  year:  The  number  of  gun 
homicides  in  the  United  States  in  1966 
was  6,855.  The  number  in  Australia  in 
1965,  was  57.  In  Belgium,  they  had  20  in 
1965.  In  Canada.  In  1966.  they  had  98. 
In  Denmark,  they  had  six  In  1965.  In 
Great  Britain  and  Wales,  in  1966.  they 
had  27.  In  France,  they  had  132  in  1966. 
In  the  West  German  Federal  Republic, 
they  had  78  in  1965.  In  Italy,  they  had 
243  in  1964.  In  Jiu;)an  in  1965.  they  had  16. 
m  the  Netherlands,  they  had  five  in 
1965.  In  Sweden,  they  had  14  in  1966.  No 
country  in  that  group  has  a  figure  ap- 
proaching 6,855.  Every  country  I  have 
named  has  strict  gun  control  laws.  I 
believe  this  must  have  something  to  do 
with  the  low  number  of  homicides  com- 
mitted with  guns.  I  do  not  believe  one 
can  Ignore  these  figures.  I  am  glad  I  have 
read  them  into  the  Record,  for  whatever 
interest  they  may  be,  and  I  hope  they 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  Senators 
and  others  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  repeatedly  dis- 
cussed in  this  debate,  which  started  yes- 
terday, the  unrelenting  pressure  the  fire- 
arms lobby  has  brought  on  the  Congress, 
and  most  recently  on  the  Senate,  as  fire- 
arms legislation  has  approached  a  vote. 
I  have  also  discussed  the  same  kind  of 
pressure  that  organization  exercised  on 
State  legislatures,  city  councils,  and 
county  governments. 

I  have  found  it  in  poor  taste,  to  say 
the  least,  as  I  am  sure  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have. 

A  number  of  times  during  the  debate 
on  firearms  controls  in  passing  through 
the  reception  room  to  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, I  met  top  officers  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association.  They  do  not  call  on 
me. 

This  is  not  as  surprising  to  me.  as  per- 
haps it  is  to  some  Senators,  in  view  of 
the  unique  position  the  National  Rifle 
Association  sees  itself  occupying  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Congress. 

Harold  W.  Olassen.  president,  opened 
the  aimual  meeting  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association  in  Boston  on  April  6,  1968. 
a  little  over  6  months  ago.  and  he  opened 
it  with  a  threat. 

In  discussing  the  "real  strength"  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  he  said: 

Oiu-  one  million  members  are  a  unified 
force  to  be  reckoned  with  In  every  comer 
of  America. 

And  then,  as  president  of  a  tax-free. 
nonpollUcal,  nonlobby,  educational  or- 
ganization he  went  on  to  disctiss  the  poll- 
tics  of  lobbying.  He  said: 

I  should  think  our  political  enemies  would 
keep  this  In  mind  when  they're  dreaming  up 
some  of  those  things  they  say  about  us.  We're 
all  voters,  and  I'm  sure  they're  going  to  bear 
from  us  at  the  polls  In  November. 

I  know  dam  right  well  they're  going  to 
hear  from  me. 

I  will  tell  you  this  much — the  politicians 
who  use  this  great  American  organization  as 
a  whipping  boy  In  order  to  further  their  own 
selfish  Interests  are  not  going  to  get  my 
vote. 

I  am  not  cowered  by  the  threat,  nor  do 
I  believe  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
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should  be.  I  am  intrigued  by  the  NRA's 
public  threat  of  political  retaliation  is- 
sued to  this  Congress  If  it  does  not  con- 
form to  its  wishes. 

But,  to  continue,  that  same  day  in 
Boston,  NRA  President  Glassen  rewrote 
history  for  the  25,000  members  assem- 
bled. He  characterized  the  policy  of  the 
NRA  as  a  leader  in  the  drive  for  "work- 
able" Federal  gun  controls  that  are  not 
"arbitrary  and  autocratic"  and  that 
"conform  to  our  program." 

President  Olassen  then  characterized 
the  proponents  of  title  IV — and  he  must 
have  meant  me  because  I  authored  it :  as 

A  small  obstinate  group  of  United  States 
Senators  who  have  thiis  far  blocked  all  gun 
bills  except  their  own,  apparently  are  more 
Intent  on  keeping  the  issue  alive — apparently 
for  political  publicity  or  for  what  purpose  I 
cannot  say — than  on  passing  a  Federal  gun 
control  bill  acceptable  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. This  I  deplore. 

What  a  farce.  It  is  a  part  of  the  enun- 
ciated policy  of  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation to  oppose  restrictive  firearms 
laws. 

They  do  so  relentlessly. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  has  yet 
to  initiate  any  restrictive  firearms  laws, 
regarding  their  sale  to  criminals,  mental 
defectives  or  anyone  else. 

The  only  legislation  it  supports  is  leg- 
islation drawn  as  a  compromise  when 
it  appears  that  a  pending  law  to  restrict 
the  misuse  of  firearms  might  become  law. 

That  is  true  in  the  case  before  us  today. 

FoT  all  these  years  they  have  said 
nothing.  They  have  sat  tight  and  col- 
lected dues  and  built  magniflcent  pal- 
aces while  they  enjoyed  tax  exemptions 
at  the  expense  of  other  taxpayers  and 
received  subsidies  of  millions  of  dollars. 

I  believe  it  would  clear  the  air  in  this 
Chamber  about  the  position  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  and  the  other 
lobby  groups  which  they  lead  to  con- 
sider what  they  say  about  the  effective- 
ness of  their  antlleglslatk>n  program, 
and  the  effectiveness  of  their  public  re- 
lations program  in  killing  himter  safety 
laws,  and  in  selling  the  NRA  viewpoint 
to  the  public. 

That  day  in  Boston,  April  6,  1968,  2 
days  after  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  the  NRA  issued  its  1967 
operating  report. 

It  opened  with  a  greeting  from  Execu- 
tive Director  Franklin  L.  Orth  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  organization's  "financial 
position  is  greater  today  than  ever  be- 
fore in  history." 

The  report  on  "Legislative  Service," 
beginning  on  page  22.  is  a  self-serving 
description  of  the  number  of  flrearms 
bills  which  failed  adoption  in  legisla- 
tures across  the  coimtry. 

That  Is  followed  by  a  report  on  "Pub- 
lic Relations,"  which  says  in  part  that 
In  addition  to  "71  spedal  news  releases, 
a  total  of  234.300  stories  were  distrib- 
uted." to  the  press,  topped  off  by  5.372 
"hometown"  releases  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed to  local  newspapers  and  broad- 
casters. 

The  public  relations  department  dis- 
tributed 15.725  news  columns,  and  264.000 
broadcasts. 

This,  estimates  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation, "represents  several  million 
dollars  In  pubUc  service  air  time." 

And.  so  it  goes.  The  National  Rifle 


Association  field  representatives  during 
1967  traveled  313.886  miles  and  made  a 
total  of  5.618  field  contacts  with  groups 
totaling  41.065  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  go  on.  But  best 
the  organization  speak  for  itself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  por- 
tions of  the  annual  reports  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  dealing  with  their 
legislative  service  and  the  public  rela- 
tions service  for  the  years  1963  through 
1967  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The     PRESmiNG     OFFICER      (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
Senate  and  the  public  should  be  exposed 
to  the  braggadocio  of  the  National  Rlfie 
Association  board  of  directors  report  to 
the  members  each  year  about  their  ef- 
fectiveness in  swaying  firearms  legisla- 
tion. 

Choice  comments  such  as  this  one  from 
the  1964  report  more  than  anything  else, 
shows  the  true  purpose,  the  true  intent 
of  the  National  Rifie  Association. 

The  1964  legislative  report  ended  with 
this  paragraph: 

Information  to  NRA  members  about  fire- 
arms control  proposals  is  supplied  by  three 
principal  means — (1)  the  regular  report. 
"What  the  Lawmakers  Are  Doing,"  In  the 
American  Rlfieman;  (2)  NRA  Legislative  Bul- 
letins; and  (3)  direct  contacts  by  mall  or 
wire.  During  1963,  350  bills  of  concern  to  gun 
owners  were  Introduced  In  state  legislatures 
and  32  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  Details  about 
the  more  Important  ones  were  published  In 
42  columns  of  the  magazine,  and  42  legisla- 
tive bulletins  were  mailed  to  320,000  mem- 
bers  and  clubs  In  60  states.  NRA  members 
reacted  promptly,  firmly,  and  In  force.  As  a 
result,  none  of  the  legislation  deemed  severe 
was  enacted. 

The    National    Rifle    Association-led 
lobbies  are  now  making  this  last  ditch 
effort  to  prevail  once  again  smd  deprive . 
the  public  of  the  kind  of  firearms  legis-  ' 
latlon    it    has    requested,    indeed,    de- 
manded. 

For  months,  officials  of  the  gun  indus- 
try, conservation  groups,  and  the  Nation- 
al Rifie  Association  have  stalked  the 
Halls  of  Congress  waving  the  flag,  re- 
peating spurious  arguments  they  know  to 
be  false,  hinting  at  political  reprisal. 

They  are  in  the  cafeterias,  the  eleva- 
tors, the  reception  room  and  the  galleries 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  buttonhole  what 
looks  to  them  like  another  vote  for  pri- 
vate interest,  for  mail-order  death,  at 
the  expense  of  the  public. 

The  only  question  before  the  Senate  is 
whether  the  gun  lobby  will  prevail  once 
again  for  an  unblemished  31 -year  record 
of  having  Its  way  with  Congress,  or  will 
we  vote  to  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands 
of  assassins,  criminals,  juveniles,  and  the 
demented. 

Will  we  vote  for  the  public?  For  public 
safety? 

Will  we  give  law  enforcement  What  It 
wants  and  what  it  needs  to  guarantee 
peace  and  domestic  tranquility,  or  will 
we  go  along  with  the  laws  that  will  con- 
tinue the  wide-open  domestic  arms  race 
favored  by  the  gun  lobbies? 

NKA   LEGXStATIVB   BT7U.KTIN   DISTOBTIONS 

Mr.  President.  In  the  event  there  is 
even  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  my  colleagues  as  to  the  moving  force 


behind  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
antifirearms  letters  that  periodically  in- 
nimdate  their  offices.  I  would  like  to  re- 
view several  recent  actions  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifie  Association. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  is  a  nationwide 
mailing  dated  June  14,  1968,  containing 
what  is  represented  as  a  fair  description 
of  the  pending  Federal  legislation.  The 
bulletin  then  trails  off  in  the  last  para- 
graph into  an  hysterical  warning  to  the 
public  that  the  intent  of  the  gun  legisla- 
tion "is  complete  abolition  of  civilian 
ownership  of  flrearms.  The  situation  de- 
mands immediate  action  by  every  law 
abiding  flrearms  owner  in  the  United 
States." 

Appended  to  this  "bulletin,"  as  to  the 
others,  is  a  set  of  instructions  on  how 
to  write  a  letter  and  to  whom  to  write. 

The  second  bulletin,  dated  June  18, 
1968,  is  directed  to  the  National  Rifie 
Association  members  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  shortly  in  advance  of  public 
hearings  on  the  District's  flrearms  leg- 
islation. 

Again,  the  "bulletin"  gives  in  to  wild 
and  irresponsible  misinterpretation  of 
the  intent  of  the  District  flrearms  law 

The  bulletin  says: 

Historically,  one  of  the  primary  results  of 
regUterlng  privately  owned  flrearms  has  been. 
In  many  Instances,  to  make  possible  for  po- 
litical authorities,  through  the  police  whom 
they  control,  the  seizure  of  such  weapons 
when  in  the  opinion  of  those  authorities  such 
selztu-e  is  necessary  or  desirable. 

This  third  bulletin  was  mailed  on 
August  22,  1968,  to  all  NRA  members  and 
clubs  in  Montgomery  Coimty,  Md.  Amer- 
icans all  over  this  coimtry  saw  on  net- 
work television  the  response  to  the  bul- 
letin's flnal  paragraph.  Specific  direc- 
tions as  to  how  to  show  their  opinion  and 
distortion  of  the  intent  of  the  legislation 
were  again  part  of  the  bulletin : 

You  are  tirged  to  attend  the  hearings  on 
the  proposed  flrearms  ordinance  and  to  ex- 
press your  opinion  to  the  County  Council. 
Enactment  of  this  measure  could  well  mean 
the  virtual  end  of  hunting  and  shooting  ac- 
tivities In  Montgomery  County,  as  well  as 
placing  unduly  restrictive  burdens  upon  the 
law-abiding  citizen  who  wishes  to  possess 
a  firearm. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  that  these 
three  NRA  releases— two  legislative  bul- 
letins and  one  letter  from  NRA  Presi- 
dent Glassen— be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Record  should  contain  examples 
of  the  nonlobby  lobbying  conducted  by 
the  National  Rifle  Association,  and  the 
part  the  orgsmization  plays  in  spreading 
distortions  and  misrepresentations  of 
pending  laws. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Exhibit  1 

Annttal  Repobt  op  the  Nationai.  Rxn.s 
Association — 1963 
ixgislativx  service 

One  Important  function  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  which  affects  all  gun  owners 
In  America  is  Its  activity  in  the  field  of  fire- 
arms legislative  service.  No  other  organiza- 
tion carries  on  such  a  continuous  and  suc- 
cessful effort  to  Inform  Its  members  about 
proposed  anti-gun  laws  which  would  restrict 
the  ownership  and  use  of  shotgun,  handgun 
and  rifle  alike.  In  the  n.S.  Congress  and  in 
the  halls  of  state  legislatures,  the  NRA  has 
come  to  be  respected  for  Its  fairness,  logic  and 
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quickly  detecting  restrtc- 
ks  quickly  generating  con- 
action. 

9RA  members  about  flre- 

Is  supplied  by  three 

(1)     the    regular    report, 

are  Doing,"  In  the 

.     (a)    NRA    LeglsIaUve 

direct  contacts  by  mall 

380  bllU  of  concern  to 

Introduced  In  state  legls- 

the  U.S.  Congress.  Details 

Inportant  ones  were  pub- 

of  the  magazine,  and 

OS  were  mailed  to  320.000 

in  60  states.  NRA  mem- 

y,  firmly,  and  In  force.  As 

the   legislation   deemed 


Ohio.  Convenience  legislation  or  legislation 
providing  a  device  to  assist  game-law  en- 
forcement officers  to  apprehend  violators  of 
fish  and  game  statutes  were  Introduced  In 
Alabanxa,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Montana,  New 
Hampshire.  Ohio  and  Vermont.  Other  bills 
dealt  with  prohibiting  the  discharge  of 
firearms  on  Sunday;  regulating  or  restricting 
the  use  of  firearms  by  minors;  sale  of  fire- 
arms and  ammunition;  and  licensing  of  fire- 
arms dealers;  to  mention  a  few. 

Legislation  was  enacted  In  Connecticut 
to  permit  members  of  rifle  or  gun  clubs  from 
out  of  state  to  participate  In  competitions 
without  the  necessity  of  having  a  Connecticut 
license  to  carry  handguns.  If  such  persons  are 
so  licensed  In  their  home  state;  In  Montana 
to  allow  children  under  14  years  of  age  to 
engage  In  supervised  marksmanship  pro- 
grams; In  New  York  to  recodify  those  sections 
of  the  State  Penal  Code  referred  to  as  the 
Sullivan  Law;  and  In  New  Mexico  to  elimi- 
nate the  obsolete  and  undesirable  provisions 
of  the  old  State  Firearms  Law. 


of     firearms     obtained 

,»„„„6. .  channels.  Seventeen  bills 

were  referred  to  tt  B  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  W  lys  and  Means  and  one 
bill  to  the  House  Committee  on  Rules  for 
possible  future  aitlon.  S.  1975,  by  Senator 
Thomas  Dodd,  wi  s  the  subject  of  several 
open  hearings  by  he  U.S.  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Tl  rough  the  efforts  of  the 
National  Rlfie  Asi  Delation,  many  restrictive 
features  of  this  b  11  were  removed  and  were 
substituted  by  sereral  provisions  aimed  at 
limiting  the  accesi  Iblllty  of  firearms  to  social 
undesirables  and  vrltten  In  such  a  manner 
on  the  rights  of  sbooter- 


„.  ^ I ;  to  the  shooting  fraternity 

was  the  enactmei  ,t  of  Public  Law  88-lM. 
amending  the  An  os  Control  and  Dlaarma- 
ment  Act.  Among  1  a  provisions  Is  the  amend- 
ment proposed  bj  Senator  Hlckenlooper  of 
Iowa  and  Congress  nan  SUcea  of  Florida  which 
reads  as  foUows:  '  Nothing  contained  In  this 
Act  shall  be  coi  strued  to  authorize  any 
poUcy  or  action  »y  a  Oovemment  Agency 
whlc|i  would  Intel  tere  with,  restrict,  or  pro- 
hibit the  acqulslt  ion,  possession,  or  use  of 
firearms  by  an  1  idlvldual  for  the  lawful 
purpose  of  persona  1  defense,  sport,  recreation, 
education,  or  trail  ting." 

5ta<  i  legislation 


Bills  concemln( 


*,...„  >~-^ ,  the  registration  of  hand- 
guns were  Introdi;  ced  In  Maryland.  Missouri. 
Ohio  and  Oklaho  aa.  Various  forms  of  fire- 
arms purchase  controls  were  Introduced  In 
Connecticut.  Oeoi  fla,  Maryland.  MlMOurl  and 


C«ts|ory 


Total  pi|ss 


1961  > 


19621 


1963  > 


EDITORIAL 

Shooting 130  (m  167  (JOS)  180  (107J 

HunUni. 62  ?5lS  102  (94)    98    (89) 

Ammunition  and  rehwdinc...  80(41)  71  (25)    95    (45) 

Antique  arms  and  collwUons.  43(31)  SS  (41)    S3    (46) 

Gunsmithing  and  ran(M 36(23)  49  (37)    44    (31) 

RIHts— description  and  psr-  .     ,.    ^„^ 

(ormincs..  70  (S4)  46  (32)    54    f35) 

GunknowlwJn 33(22)  41  (30)    48    (41) 

Handguns— dwtriptlon  and  „     „      ,,^ 

petTormancs 30(17)  33  (22)    38    MS) 

Firwrms  lefislation 26  (17)  32  (22)    38    (32) 

NRA  olBdal  matters 37(28)  31  (22)    36    (24) 

Sifhting  and  observation 22(16)  2S  (IS)      8    (-) 

Ballistics,  forensic,  com-  _.  ,,  .^^    ,,    ^,„^ 

meretai 8    (3)  17  (14)     5    (10) 

Biographical  and  personality.  7    (2)  13  (2)    14     (1) 

Training— juniors,  hunter  .  ,    .    „    .,„» 

safety^. 7  (-)  4  (-)    16    (10) 

Shotguns— description  and          ...    ,-     .«. 

performance 13    (7)  12  (8)    16      (9) 

EdSwSto  .^....:    12(12)  12  (12)    12    (125 

Other  subjects 14    (7>  19  ^0)    11      (3) 

Total 630  729  774 

OTHER 

Front  covers 12  12  12 

Rieoehets 4  4  3 

Contents  page 12  12  12 

NRA  and  public  senrics 

items H  f!  fi 

Book  reviews H  13  10 

Index         3  3  3 

Miscellaneous 17  19  37 

ToUl,  editorial  and  _,„  „, 

ottier 744  840  895 

Paid  advertising 624  632  593 

Total 1,368       1,472  1,488 


<  Figures  In  parentheses  indicate  pages  ot  feature  srticles. 

Riflertum  newsletter 
Approximately  9300  of  these  releasee  are 
mailed  each  month  to  magaalnee.  radio  and 
TV  stations,  leaders  In  conservation,  the 
arms  Industry,  and  other  selected  Individuals 
and  organizations.  It  Is  an  advance  report 
on  the  contents  of  the  forthcoming  Issue  of 
The  American  Rifleman.  Including  a  reprint 
of  tbe  editorial,  and  contains  Information 
about  NRA  and  Its  activities. 

Fireamu  information  service 
One  of  the  more  valuable  servicer  ren- 
dered by  our  Association  Is  In  the  fleld  of 
firearms  Information.  Members  of  the  NRA 
technical  staff  and  contributing  editors  of 
The  American  Rifleman  answer  Inquiries 
about  firearms  and  related  subjects.  Initiate 
studies  on  reloading  and  similar  projects, 
evaluate  products  and  services,  and  prepare 
major  articles  for  the  magazine  of  a  type 
which  cannot  be  secured  from  freelance 
souroee. 


PUBUC    BXLATIOira 

The  public  relations  activities  of  our  as- 
sociation continue  to  produce  excellent  re- 
sulu  The  basic  plan  Is  (1)  to  emphasize  that 
shooting  Is  safe;  (2)  to  show  that  it  Is  a  form 
of  recreation  In  which  men,  women,  boys 
and  girls  can  easily  participate;  (3)  to  estab- 
lish civilian  marksmanship  training  as  essen- 
tial to  national  defense;  (4)  to  identify  the 
NRA  as  the  authority  on  guns  and  shooting; 
and  (6)  to  Increase  the  prestige  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  of  America.  NRA  ef- 
forts in  this  broad  fleld  are  divided  Into  three 
general  categories:  (1)  general  publicity.  In- 
cluding press,  radio,  and  television;  (2)  shows 
and  exhibits;  and  (3)  special  contacts  by  per- 
sonal visits  and  by  correspondence. 
Publicity 
In  1901  the  NRA  engaged,  as  special  con- 
sultants, John  E.  Horton  and  James  B. 
Deerin  for  a  special  public  service  publlcUy 
campaign.  The  flrst  major  project  was  the 
production  of  a  motion  picture  film  entitled 
"To  Keep  and  Bear  Arms."  The  "Big  Picture" 
TV  program  of  the  U.S.  Army  used  this  film 
at  350  Buttons  In  the  United  States  and  44 
stations  overseas,  and  the  130  prints  were 
made  available  to  the  pubUc  through  Signal 
Corps  libraries.  Nine  prints  were  delivered  to 
the  Army-Air  Foroe  Motion  Picture  Serv- 
ice for  use  at  camps,  bases  and  stations. 
"Ready  on  the  Firing  Line,"  a  film  of  Camp 
Perry,  was  finished  In  1962,  and  a  15-mtnute 
motion  picture  of  the  ISU  World  Shooting 
Championships  at  Cairo  was  completed  in 
1963.  The  two  major  films  were  viewed  by 
over  470,000  persons  during  the  year,  and  the 
Cairo  fllm  Is  l>elng  shown  by  the  VS.  Army 
to  all  posts  and  stations. 

Another  project  in  this  campaign  includes 
firearms  safety  messages  carried  by  a  cartoon 
character,  "Tipper  Flintlock."  In  1963,  car- 
toon and  copy  features  were  produced  and 
distributed  to  15,000  outlets.  A  special  hunt- 
ing safety  spot  was  distributed  to  TV  and 
radio  stations  through  the  auspices  of  the 
Advertising  Council  as  a  public  service  ac- 
Uvity.  A  new  series,  "Guns  of  America,"  con- 
sisting of  6  matted  drawings  of  historic  fire- 
arms, was  distributed  to  4,100  newspapers. 

The  NRA  participated  in  the  1963  Tourna- 
ment of  Roses  Parade  in  Pasadena.  Califor- 
nia, with  a  float  depicting  in  theme  "The 
Bill  of  Rights — Freedom  to  Keep  and  Bear 
Arms." 

National  news  releases  and  photographs 
were  distributed  on  major  activities  of  NRA. 
Over  16,600  separate  releasee  were  Issued  cov- 
ering new  clube,  instructors  and  qualifica- 
tion awards.  Late  In  1963,  special  articles  on 
NRA  activities  and  programs,  under  the  head- 
ing of  "Target.  Woods  and  Gun  Room,"  were 
offered  to  the  nation's  newspapers.  About  200 
requests  for  this  feature  had  been  received 
at  the  year's  end. 

Exhibits  and  shows 
During  the  year  a  total  o<  161  NRA  affil- 
iated organisations  i>artlclpated  In  local  ex- 
hibits with  materials  suppUed  by  NRA  Head- 
quarters. NRA  stall  personnel  manned  ex- 
hibits at  national  meetings  of  the  National 
Sporting  Goods  Dealers  Association.  NaUonal 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals, 
Outdoor  Writers  Association  of  America,  tbe 
National  Industrial  Recreation  Association, 
the  National  Recreation  Association,  and  tbe 
InternaUonal  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
Members  of  the  NRA  staff,  especially  Its 
elected  officers,  keep  In  close  contact  with 
executives  of  national  and  state  organiza- 
tions, with  mutual  interests  and  purposes,  by 
attending  conventions  and  meetings. 
NRA  representatives 
To  promote  the  beet  interests  of  NBA. 
three  Fleld  RepresenUtlvee  were  active  in 
1963  with  tbe  following  resiUts: 
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Activities  by  days: 

Legislation 72  9  2  83 

Competitions 19  76  49  144 

Training 35  9  2  46 

Adminlstratiofl 43  36  38  117 

Travel  (contacts) 136  106  140  382 

MeeUngs 14  77  25  116 

Other I  34  1  36 

Total 320  347  257  924 

Meetings: 

Number 92  2«  33  373 

Attendance 6.026  7.910  1,339  15,275 

Number 1,143  1,075  920  3.138 

People 5.193  5.222  2,501  12,916 

Travel: 

Mitate 51,977  42,501  31,228  125,706 

Days  of  travel 277  315  217  809 

States  visited 11  16  18  45 

Cities  and  towns  visited.  243  256  325  824 


•  In  field  duty  status  tor  only  9  months. 

Amnvai.  Rxport  of  the  Nationai.  RtwLE  As- 
sociation— 1984 
legislative  sexvice 

One  Important  fimctlon  of  the  Nationai 
Rifle  Association  which  afTects  all  g:un  owners 
In  America  Is  Its  activity  in  the  fleld  of  fire- 
arms legislative  service.  No  other  organiza- 
tion carries  on  such  a  continuous  and  suc- 
cessful effort  to  Inform  Its  members  about 
proposed  anti-gun  laws  which  would  restrict 
the  ownership  and  use  of  shotgun,  handgun 
and  rlfie  alike.  In  the  U.S.  Congress  and  In 
the  halls  of  state  legislatures,  the  NRA  has 
come  to  be  respected  for  Its  fairness,  logic 
and  wealth  of  Information  concerning  fire- 
arms legislation. 

The  challenge  to  the  right  of  reputable 
citizens  to  possess  and  enjoy  firearms  for  law- 
ful purposes  Is  assuming  greater  and  more 
threatening  proportions.  This  fact  is  attested 
to  by  the  volume  of  anti-gun  publicity  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  the  Increasing 
number  of  firearms  bills  which  find  their 
way  into  the  "bill  basket"  each  year.  Some 
reasonable  controls  In  highly-populated  areas 
are  to  be  expected,  but  vigilance  Is  necessary 
to  prevent  discriminatory  measures  against 
lawful  ownership  of  firearms  and  safely- 
supervised  shooting  programs. 

Through  available  reporting  machinery, 
legislation  proposed  at  the  federal  and  state 
levels  usually  can  be  discovered  in  time  to 
inform  our  members  when  effective  action  is 
deemed  to  be  necessary.  Local  legislation, 
however,  may  l>e  enacted  much  more  swiftly 
than  state  or  national  laws.  Members  In  a 
local  community  must  be  alert  and  must  act 
qulcldy  and  decisively,  in  a  well-organized 
manner,  to  defeat  such  threats.  Some  com- 
munities have  met  the  situation  by  means  of 
a  "watchdog"  committee  consisting  of  local 
NRA  members  and  club  representatives  who 
are  capable  of  quickly  detecting  restrictive 
measures  and  as  quickly  generating  con- 
certed, well-timed  action. 

Information  to  NRA  members  about  fire- 
arms control  proposals  Is  supplied  by  three 
principal  means — (1)  the  regular  report, 
"What  the  Lawmakers  are  Doing,"  In  tbe 
American  Rifleman;  (2)  NRA  legislative  bul- 
letins and  memoranda;  and  (3)  direct  con- 
tacts by  mall  or  wire.  During  1964.  210  bills 
of  concern  to  gun  owners  were  introduced 
in  27  state  legislatures  and  the  UJB.  (Congress. 
Details  about  the  more  important  ones  were 
published  In  67  columns  of  the  magazine, 
and  26  legislative  btilletins  were  mailed  to 
141,000  memt>erB  and  clubs  in  11  states.  NRA 
members  reacted  promptly,  firmly,  and  In 
force.  As  a  result,  no  severe  legislation  was 
enacted. 

Twenty-one  bills  to  regulate  firearms  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  were  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives since  tbe  Introduction  of  the  Dodd 
Bin  In  August  1963.  No  action  was  taken  on 
the  House  bills,  and  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  voted  not  to  take  any  action  dur- 
ing the  88th  Congress.  (Senator  Dodd  z«- 
Introduced  his  bill,  with  one  minor  addition, 
during  the  flnt  weak  of  tba  88th  Congran.) 


A  total  of  189  firearms  and  related  bills,  a 
record  number  for  an  "off"  year,  were  Intro- 
duced at  the  state  level.  Numerous  bills  were 
drawn  In  an  atmosphere  of  high  emotion  and 
sharp  reaction  not  only  to  the  assassination 
of  the  late  President  Kennedy  but  also  to 
local  tragedies.  In  a  number  of  cases,  the  bills 
simply  added  control  upon  control  with  little 
thought  given  to  the  existing  laws  and  regu- 
lations. No  seriously  restrictive  proposals 
were  enacted. 

Legislation  was  enacted  in  Maryland  re- 
sulting In  the  appointment  of  a  Governor's 
Committee  to  study  the  desirability  of  form- 
ulating a  program  for  training  In  the  safe 
handling  of  firearms;  In  New  York,  to  allow, 
under  certain  conditions,  a  person  holding  a 
handgun  license  Issued  elsewhere  In  the  State 
of  New  York  to  pass  through  New  York  City 
without  first  obtaining  a  similar  City  license 
m  order  to  participate  in  registered  pistol 
matches  located  elsewhere  in  the  state;  in 
South  Carolina,  to  memorialize  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress not  to  enact  legislation  which  would 
limit  the  right  of  private  citizens  to  purchase 
and  possess  firearms;  in  Virgrtnia,  to  allow  the 
use  of  handguns  In  the  hunting  of  predatory 
or  undesirable  species  of  birds  and  animals, 
and  a  declaration  by  the  General  Assembly 
that  no  agency  or  political  subdivision  within 
the  state  would  interfere  with  the  right  of 
law-abiding  citizens  to  purchase,  possess  or 
use  firearms  for  the  purpose  of  personal  de- 
fenre,  sport,  recreation,  or  other  legitimate 
activities;  In  Georgia,  to  exclude  bona  fide 
collectors  from  the  provisions  of  state  law 
relating  to  the  licensing  of  dealers;  In  Massa- 
chusetts, to  allow  an  out-of-state  person  who 
is  a  U.S.  resident  and  holds  a  permit  to  carry 
firearms  in  his  state  to  carry  a  handgun  in 
or  through  Massachusetts  to  attend  a  match 
or  collectors  meeting  or  exhibition;  and  in 
Michigan,  to  clarify  certain  provisions  of 
state  law  relative  to  the  sale,  possession  and 
use  of  handguns. 

As  a  public  service  organization,  the  en- 
tire NRA  Headquarters  operation  contributes 
to  Its  public  relations  effort.  However,  the 
Office  of  Public  Affairs  carries  out  the  basic 
plan  designed  (1)  to  emphasize  that  shoot- 
ing Is  safe;  (2)  to  show  that  it  Is  a  form 
of  recreation  In  which  men,  women,  boys 
and  girls  can  easily  participate;  (3)  to  es- 
tablish civilian  marksmanship  training  as 
essential  to  nationai  defense;  (4)  to  Identify 
the  NRA  as  the  authority  on  guns  and 
shooting;  and  (5)  to  Increase  tbe  prestige  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
NRA  efforts  In  this  broad  field  are  divided 
Into  three  general  categories;    (1)    general 


pubUclty,  Including  press,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision; (a)  shows  and  exhibits;  and  (3)  spe- 
cial contacts  by  personal  visits  and  by  cor- 
respondence. 

In  1961  the  NRA  produced  a  motion  pic- 
ture film  entitled  "To  Keep  and  Bear  Arms"; 
In  196a,  a  film  of  Camp  Perry  entitled  "Ready 
on  the  Firing  Line"  was  finished;  in  1963,  a 
15-mlnute  plcttire  of  tixe  ISU  World  Shoot- 
ing Championships  entitled  "International 
Shooting"  was  completed;  and  In  1964,  two 
safety  films — "Sure  as  Shootln',"  dealing  with 
hunting  safety,  and  "At  Home  wlt^h  Guns," 
dealing  with  safety  training — were  produced. 
The  two  NRA  movies.  "To  Keep  and  Bear 
Arms"  and  "Ready  on  the  Firing  Line,"  have 
been  viewed  by  over  700,000  persons. 

The  special  projects  underteiken  by  our 
consultants,  John  E.  Horton  and  James  B. 
Deerin.  Included,  In  addition  to  producing 
the  two  motion  pictures,  tbe  production  and 
distribution  of  NRA  Shooting  Tips  to  650  TV 
stations,  assistance  In  filming  the  Olympic 
Shooting  Team  Tryouts  for  ABC-TV,  prepa- 
ration of  the  Tipper  Flintlock  safety  mes- 
sages for  5,200  newspapers  and  magazines, 
and  development  of  the  "Guns  of  America" 
featiu:«  for  newspapers.  In  tbe  radio  field, 
NRA  "spot"  safety  announcements  were  used 
by  4,000  radio  stations. 

Tbe  NRA  float  in  the  January  1,  1964, 
Pasadena  Tournament  of  Roees  Parade  fea- 
tured a  printing  press  actually  producing 
copies  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  for  distribution 
to  the  spectators. 

During  1964  a  total  of  48,600  press  releasee 
and  4.682  photographs  were  distributed  and 
Important  NRA  announcements  were  carried 
by  the  nationwide  wire  services.  The  "Target, 
Woods  and  Gun  Room"  articles  on  NRA  ac- 
tivities and  programs  are  being  carried  by 
498  newspapers,  with  15,800  copies  of  this 
feature  distributed  during  the  year. 

During  the  year  a  total  of  160  NRA  affili- 
ated organizations  participated  In  local  ex- 
hibits with  materials  supplied  by  NRA  Head- 
quarters. NRA  staff  personnel  manned  ex- 
hibits at  8  large  national  conventions,  and 
made  59  personal  appearances  before  civic 
groups.  A  total  of  157  Speech  Kits  were  fur- 
nished to  individuals,  and  750  Press  Kits 
were  distributed  to  JoumaUsts.  Members  of 
the  NRA  staff,  especially  its  elected  officers, 
keep  in  close  contact  with  executives  of  na- 
tional and  state  organizations,  with  mutual 
Interests  and  purposes,  by  attending  conven- 
tions and  meetings. 

To  promote  tbe  best  interests  of  NRA, 
four  P^eld  Representatives  were  active  In  1964 
with  the  following  results: 
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Ranges 

Referees 

Sporting  goods  dealers 

State  officials 

Press,  radio,  etc 

Other , 

Total 

Travel: 

Mileage 

Days  of  travel 

States  visited' , 

Cities  and  towns  visited  * 

>  In  field  duty  status  for  only  7  months. 
*  Inciudsi  repeM  vWti. 


32 

4 
47 
33 
54 
172 
36 
0 

2 
54 

9 

37 

185 

56 

4 

0 

30 
15 

17 
93 
20 
34 

31 

20 

151 

9 

66 

46 

154 

170 

620 

55 

167 

0 

38 

332 

346 

116 
7,822 

1,382 
6,036 

347 

55 
5.099 

1,284 
3,094 

209 

33 
2,893 

426 
3,416 

1,234 

83 

287 

9.041 

24.855 

1,292 

4.384 

3,734 

16.280 

51 

264 

70 

96 

295 

117 

105 

51 

32 

29 

323 

409 

331 

135 

29 

76 

43 

35 

4 

11 

211 

61 
45 
58 
30 
44 
46 
2S 
11 
14 
92 

785 

40 

486 

152 

441 

54 

408 

64 

301 

52 

246 

128 

239 

267 

179 

125 

314 

359 

985 

1,292 

1.382 

55.645 

252 

43 

224 

1,284 

51.398 
303 

381 

426 

18.719 
143 
44 
91 

4,384 

70.513 

196,275 

270 

968 

34 

172 

284 

980 
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Our  raUtlonahlp*  «  th  Mtebllahad  organl- 
■atlona.  when  there  1 1  e  mutual  Intereet  In 
flreMins  and  shootlni  eotlTltlee.  ooBttnue  to 
Improve  as  our  preetl  (e  Increaiee.  Our  rela- 
tione with  Congreei  and  the  Executive 
Branch  of  our  Oove  nment,  eapedally  the 
Department  of  the  irmy,  are  on  a  moat 
friendly  and  cooperat  ve  baala. 

Con^eaelonal  actk  a  Impoaea  an  obliga- 
tion upon  the  Secreti  ry  of  the  Army  to  pro- 
mote markamanahlp  training  amoog  able- 
bodied  cltlaene  of  thi  United  SUtea.  and  to 
provide  cltlzena  outi  de  the  active  aerrloaa 
with  means  wberet  r  they  may  beoome 
prollclent  In  the  uae  o  amaU  anna.  The  Beore- 
tary  of  the  Army  :  uUUla  this  obllgatlOD 
through  the  Natlona  i  Board  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Rifle  PraotU  >  and  Ita  Implamentlng 
agency,  the  Office  of  1  Im  Director  of  OlvUlan 
Markamanahlp.  The  1  loard  U  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  i  irmy  from  the  various 
branches  of  the  Am  ad  FOrcca,  the  Coast 
Ouard.  the  National  Rifle  Association  of 
America,  the  Selectlv »  Service  System,  and 
the  country  at  large. 

The  President.  Vice  -President  and  Execu- 
tive Vice-President  re]  iresent  the  NRA  on  the 
Board. 

Our  long-time  wut  elation  with  the  B8A 
continuetfOta  an  ezpai  ded  basis.  We  cooperate 
on  the  nMrtt  badge  i  Bquirements  for  shoot- 
ing; we  organize  and  supervise  the  shooting 
activities  at  the  Boy  Scout  Jamborees:  the 
NRA-BSA  Postal  Rli  e  Match  for  Explorer 
Scouts  Is  attracting  acre  participants;  and 
the  rlflery  program  1 1  BSA  campa  Is  more 
hnportant  today  thaa^ever  because  of  the 
joint  efforta  of  BSA.  HRA  and  the  DCM. 

During  the  1M4  BS  V  Jamboree,  a  total  of 
73  volunteer  NRA  Insi  ructors  went  to  Valley 
Forge.  Pennsylvania,  it  their  own  expense 
to  assist  In  the  Instn  ctlon  of  40,929  seouta 
who  nred  either  the  rl  le  or  shotgun  or  both. 
This  shooting  activity  ma  suppOTted  by  men 
of  Company  A,  187th  I]  ifantry.  101st  Airborne 
Division. 

The  BxecuUve  Vice  President  of  NRA  la  a 
mamber  of  the  Import  int  Health  and  Safety 
Committee  of  BSA. 

There  Is  an  Increasing  participation  In 
Bhootlng  acUvltlaa  by  students  In  schools  and 
collegea.  Unlta  of  the  I<  atlonal  Education  As- 
sociation of  the  Unite*  I  States  cooperated  In 
the  preparation  of  qur  highly  succeeaful 
Hunter  Safety  Course. 

The  American  Aaioclatlon  of  Health, 
Physical  Education  ai  d  Recreation  Is  sup- 
porting with  enthUBlai  m  the  Outdoor  Educa- 
tion Project  which  pn  motee  the  learning  of 
recreational  skUls.  Incl  iidlng  shooting,  which 
can  be  enjoyed  for  a  111  Btlme. 


The  Executive  Vice 


Prealdent  and  Execu- 


tive Director  of  nra  ar  on  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Outdoor  1  ducatlon  Project. 


Annual  Rkpobt  or 

Assocutx6n 


i.aaiBLATTV  (  amvicx 


One  Important  f un<  tlon  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  whlcl ,  affects  all  gim  own- 
en  In  America  la  Its  « :tlvlty  In  the  field  of 
firearms  legislative  ser  Ice.  No  other  organi- 


sation carries  on  such 


oeesful  effort  to  Infor  a  Its  members  about 


proposed  antl-gun  law 
the  ownership  and  use 
and  rifle  alike.  In  the 


the  halls  of  state  legl  latures,  the  NRA  has 


come  to  be  respected 


and  wealth  of  Information  concerning  fire- 
arms legislation. 

The  challenge  to  tAe  right  of  reputable 
citizens  to  possess  ai  d  enjoy  firearms  for 
lawful  purposes  Is  aisimilng  greater  and 
more  threatening  pro;  portions.  This  fact  Is 
attested  to  by  the  vol  ime  of  antl-gun  pub- 
licity In  newspapers  aJ  id  magazlneB  and  the 
Increasing  number  of  firearms  bills  which 
find  their  way  into  tne  "bill  basket"  each 
year.  Some  reasonable  controls  are  to  be  ex- 
pected, but  vigilance  1 1  necessary  to  prevent 
discriminatory  meaauri  a  against  lawful  own- 


Hx  National  Rmx 
—1966 


k  continuous 


suc- 


whlch  would  restrict 
of  shotgun,  handgun 
UJB.  Congress  and  In 


for  Its  falmeaa,  logic 


ershlp    of    firearma    and    safely-supervised 
shooting  programs. 

Through  available  reporting  machinery, 
legislation  propoeed  at  the  federal  and  state 
levels  usually  can  be  discovered  In  time  to 
Inform  our  members  when  effective  action  Is 
deemed  necessary.  Local  legislation,  however, 
may  be  enacted  much  more  swiftly  than 
state  or  national  laws.  Members  In  a  local 
community  must  be  alert  and  must  act 
quickly  and  decisively,  In  a  well-organlied 
manner,  to  defeat  such  threats.  Some  com- 
munltlea  have  met  the  situation  by  means 
of  a  "watchdog"  committee  consisting  of  local 
NRA  members  and  club  representatives  who 
are  capable  of  quickly  detecting  restrictive 
measuree  and  as  quickly  generating  con- 
certed, well-timed  action. 

Information  to  NRA  members  about  fire- 
arms'control  proposals  Is  supplied  by  three 
principal  means — (1)  the  regular  report. 
"What  the  Lawmakers  are  Doing."  In  the 
American  Rifleman;  (3)  NRA  legislative  bul- 
letins and  memoranda;  and  (3)  direct  con- 
tacU  by  mall  or  wire.  During  10S6,  350  bills 
of  concern  to  gun  owners  were  introduced  In 
47  state  leglslaturee  and  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Details  about  the  more  Important  ones  were 
published  in  90  columns  of  the  magazine, 
and  28  legislative  bulletins  were  mailed  to 
300.000  members  and  clubs  in  14  states. 
NRA  members  reacted  promptly,  flmily.  and 
in  force.  As  a  result,  no  severe  legislation  was 
enacted  on  the  federal  or  state  level. 

A  total  of  35  bills  to  regulate  firearms  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  were  intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  1966.  Public  hearings  were 
held  on  S.  1693  (Dodd  BUI)  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency. Public  hearings  also  were  held  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on 
bills  identical  to  8.  1692.  The  first  session  of 
the  B9th  Congress  adjourned  without  taking 
any  additional  action  on  any  of  the  firearma 
bills. 

More  than  360  firearms  and  related  bllla 
were  introduced  at  the  state  level. 

Several  bills  of  interest  to  the  sportsman 
were  enacted  In  California.  One  bill  exempts 
members  of  gun  collector  clubs  from  the  re- 
quirement of  a  license  to  carry  a  band  gun 
concealed  while  at  or  going  to  or  returning 
from  their  meetings  or  activities.  Another 
bill  conforms  the  definition  of  a  machine 
gun  to  that  contained  in  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act.  Another  bill  removes  the  diffi- 
culties that  have  arisen  in  the  past  concern- 
ing the  old  ten-shot  definition  of  a  machine 
gun  in  that  state.  In  Illinois,  a  bill  to  require 
a  license  for  the  purchase  and  possession  of 
a  handgun  was  killed  In  the  House.  Efforts 
by  the  sportamen  to  have  enacted  a  law  to 
impose  a  mandatory  penalty  for  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  when  armed  was  vetoed  by 
the  Governor.  In  Florida,  Iowa  and  Massa- 
chusetts, legislation  waa  enacted  clarifying 
controls  governing  the  carrying  of  firearms. 
South  Carolina  reftealed  an  old  and  unwieldy 
statute  against  handguns  and  in  Its  place 
enacted  a  realistic  and  reasonable  law  regu- 
lating the  sale,  transfer  and  possession  of 
pistols.  New  Hampshire  has  a  new  law  pro- 
viding for  a  study  leading  to  the  future 
establishment  of  a  state  rifle  range  and  park 
facilities.  New  hunter  safety  laws  were  en- 
acted in  Maine  and  Wisconsin.  Significant 
Is  the  number  of  state  legislatures  that 
adopted  resolutions  or  memorials  against  the 
passage  of  restrictive  federal  firearms  con- 
trols. They  were  Alabama.  Arizona.  Arkansas, 


Louisiana.  Michigan.  Nebraska.  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Mexico,  Ohio.  Oklahoma,  Texas. 
Vermont.  Washington  and  Wisconsin.  Shoot- 
er-sportsmen in  several  statee.  in  addition  to 
thoae  already  mentioned  specifically,  were 
able  to  support  reasonable  and  prevent  111- 
advlsed  leglalatlon. 

Aa  a  public  service  organisation,  the  en- 
tire NRA  Headquarters  operation  contributes 
to  Its  public  relations  effort.  However,  the 
Office  of  Public  Affairs  carries  out  the  basic 
plan  designed  (1)  to  emphasise  that  shoot- 
ing Is  safe:  (3)  to  show  that  it  is  a  form  of 
recreation  In  which  men.  women,  boys  and 
girls  can  eaally  participate;  (3)  to  establish 
civilian  marksmanship  training  as  essential 
to  national  defense;  (4)  to  Identify  the  NRA 
as  the  authority  on  guns  and  shooting;  and 
(6)  to  increase  the  prestige  of  the  National 
Rlfie  Association  of  America.  NRA  efforts  in 
this  broad  field  are  divided  Into  three  gen- 
eral categories;  (1)  general  publicity,  includ- 
ing press,  radio,  and  television;  (3)  shows 
and  exhibits;  and  (3)  special  contacts  by  per- 
sonal visits  and  by  correspondence. 

In  1061  the  NRA  produced  a  motion  pic- 
ture film  enutled  "To  Keep  and  Bear  Arms"; 
in  1962  a  film  of  Camp  Perry  entitled  "Ready 
on  the  Firing  Line"  was  finished;  in  1963  a 
16-mlnute  picture  of  the  ISU  World  Shoot- 
ing Championships  entitled  "International 
Shooting"  was  completed;  and  In  1964  two 
safety  films — "Sure  as  Shootln',"  dealing  with 
hunting  safety,  and  "At  Home  with  Guns," 
dealing  with  safety  training — were  produced. 
During  1965  a  documentary  motion  picture, 
"There  Oughta  Be  A  Law,"  dealing  with  fire- 
arms legislation  was  produced.  Also  produced 
In  1966  for  release  in  early  1966  is  a  moUon 
picture,  "Arms  Of  The  Law,"  dealing  with 
police  markamanahlp  training. 

Other  special  projects  completed  by  our 
consultants,  John  E.  Horton  and  James  B. 
Deerln.  mn:  (1)  a  shooting  safety  tip  fea- 
turing Feaa  Parker  as  "Daniel  Boone,"  (2)  a 
TV  hunter  safety  spot  for  all  networks,  (3) 
safety  meesagea  for  3,600  radio  staUons.  (4) 
three  "Tipper  nintlock"  series  provided  to 
8,000  newspapers,  and  (6)  production  of  a 
shooting  tip  strip  featuring  Gary  Anderson 
for  release  In  early  1866. 

The  NRA  float  m  the  1968  Tournament  of 
Roses  waa  entitled  "Let  Freedom  Ring"  and 
featured  the  Liberty  Bell,  the  American  Flag, 
the  Eagle  and  crossed  rlflea.  It  won  the  Na- 
tional Trophy  Award. 

During  1965  a  total  of  133,438  preaa  releases 
were  dUtrlbuted.  "Target.  Woods  and  Oun 
Room"  articles  were  iised  by  615  publica- 
tions on  a  regular  basis,  with  17.630  copies 
of  the  column  being  distributed.  A  total  of 
153.731  items  of  NRA  material  were  mailed 
to  clubs  and  IndlviduaU.  and  165.400  copies 
of  "The  Story  Of  NRA"  were  distributed. 
Complete  coverage,  press,  radio  and  TV.  was 
provided  at  the  1965  National  Matches,  the 
1965  National  Police  Pistol  Championships 
and  the  NRA  International  Champlonahlps. 

NRA  staff  personnel  manned  exhibits  at  8 
large  national  conventions,  and  made  51  per- 
sonal appearances  before  civic  groufM.  A  total 
of  750  Press  Kits  were  distributed  to  jour- 
nalists. NRA  offlclala  and  members  of  the 
staff  keep  in  close  contact  with  executives  of 
national  and  state  organizations  with  mutual 
Interests  and  purposes  by  attending  conven- 
tions and  meetings. 

To  promote  the  beat  Interests  of  NRA,  five 
Field  Representatives  were  active  In  1965  with 
the  following  results: 


Sloan 


ThMd 


Driver 


Lm 


Jordan  > 


Total 


Activities  by  days: 

Lagislation 

Competitions 

Training 

Administration 

Traval  (contacts) 

Maatings. 

Omar 

Total 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


145 

6 

1 

20 

6 

26 

73 

69 

45 

39 

0 

U 

1 

9 

8 

26 

39 

42 

4S 

39 

124 

177 

162 

170 

126 

16 

29 

57 

58 

42 

0 

5 

19 

2 

42 

178 
252 

29 
194 
759 
202 

68 


337 


340 


351 


352 


302 


1,682 
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Sloan 


TiMWl 


Drivar 


Jordan! 


ToUl 


Maetings: 

Numbar 114 

Attandanca 6,444 

•Contacts: 

Number 1.641 

Paopla 3.292 

Type: 

NRA  clubs 

Law  antortemant  agencies 

Ranges 

Sporting  goods  dealars 

Oiractors,  council 

Instructors 

Press,  radio,  TV 

Rataraas. ...................... 

Stata  officials 

Sportsman's  organizations 

Competitions 

Military 

Parlis  and  recreation 

Gun  collector  associations 

Won-NRA  clubs 

Stata  associations 

Fish  and  gam*  dapartmsnts 

All  others 

Total 1.641 

Travtl: 

Mileage 58,595 

Days  o(  travel 295 

States  visited 11 

Cities  and  towns  visited' 265 


110 

42 

74 

57 

397 

6.136 

3,599 

4,295 

7,026 

27,500 

1.591 
5.510 


1,089 
3.570 


824 
3.329 


581 
4,223 


5,726 
19,924 


93 

288 

341 

146 

191 

1,059 

43 

144 

248 

53 

92 

580 

46 

153 

71 

u 

39 

353 

144 

73 

34 

55 

32 

338 

110 

75 

59 

50 

36 

330 

2S 

163 

30 

78 

8 

307 

187 

38 

23 

36 

21 

305 

19 

131 

40 

39 

17 

246 

165 

17 

15 

31 

2 

230 

121 

41 

27 

26 

8 

223 

51 

40 

33 

20 

15 

159 

28 

85 

10 

28 

5 

156 

40 

42 

12 

29 

5 

128 

67 

6 

8 

5 

37 

123 

49 

27 

8 

18 

14 

116 

20 

31 

23 

21 

21 

116 

40 

19 

12 

38 

6 

US 

390 

218 

95 

107 

32 

842 

1,591 

52.008 

269 

10 

208 


1.089 

55,351 

305 

10 

330 


824 

37.501 

208 

11 

176 


581 

46. 633 

241 

8 

196 


5,726 

250,088 

1,318 

50 

1,175 


>  In  field  duty  status  for  only  10  months. 

>  Includes  repeat  visits. 

Annual  Rxpobt  or  the  National  RirLx  As- 
sociation— 1966 
lsxsislatrve  sckvice 

One  important  function  of  the  National 
Rlfie  Association  which  affecte  all  gun  owners 
in  America  is  Its  activity  lu  the  field  of  fire- 
arms legislation.  No  other  organization  car- 
rlee  on  such  a  continuous  and  successful  ef- 
fort to  inform  its  members  about  proposed 
firearms  legislation  which  would  restrict  the 
ownership  and  use  of  rifles,  shotguns,  or 
handguns.  In  the  VS.  Congress  and  In  the 
halls  of  state  legislatures,  the  NRA  has 
come  to  be  respected  for  its  fairness,  logic 
and  wealth  of  Information  concerning  fire- 
arms legislation. 

The  challenge  to  the  right  of  reputable 
citizens  to  possess  and  enjoy  firearms  for 
legitimate  piupoees  Is  assuming  greater  and 
mo/e  threatening  proportions.  This  fact  Is 
attested  to  by  the  volume  of  antl-gun  pub- 
licity In  the  communications  media  and  the 
Increasing  number  of  firearms  bills  which 
find  their  way  into  the  "hopper"  every  year. 
Some  reasonable  controls  are  to  be  expected, 
but  vigilance  is  necessary  to  prevent  dis- 
criminatory measures  against  legitimate 
ownership  of  firearms  and  safety-supervised 
shooting  programs. 

Through  reporting  machinery,  legislation 
proptosed  at  the  federal  and  state  levels 
usually  can  be  discovered  In  time  to  Inform 
NRA  members  when  urgent  action  is  re- 
quired. Local  leglalatlon,  however,  may  be 
enacted  much  more  swiftly  than  national 
or  state  laws.  Local  communities  must  be 
alert  and  must  act  quickly  and  decisively  In 
a  well -organized  manner,  to  defeat  such 
threats.  Some  communities  have  met  the 
situation  by  means  of  a  "watchdog"  com- 
mittee consisting  of  local  NRA  members 
and  club  representatives  who  are  capable  of 
quickly  detecting  restrictive  measures  and.  aa 
quickly,  generating  concerted  well-timed 
action. 

Information  to  NRA  members  about  fire- 
arms control  propoeals  is  supplied  by  three 
principal  means:  (1)  The  regular  report, 
"What  the  Lawmakers  Are  Doing."  in  the 
American  Rlfieman.  (2)  NRA  legislative  bul- 
letins and  memoranda,  (3)  direct  contacts  by 
mail,  telephone  or  telegram.  During  1966 
over  180  bills  of  interest  to  gun  owners  were 
Introduced  In  21  state  legislatures  and  the 
U.S.  Congress.  Details  about  the  more  Im- 
portant propoeals  were  published  In  43 
columns  of  the  magazine,  and  8  legislative 
bulletins  were  mailed  to  91.754  members  and 


clubs  In  6  states.  NRA  members  reacted 
promptly,  firmly  and  In  force.  As  a  result, 
no  severe  legislation  was  enacted  on  the  fed- 
eral level,  and  only  one  significant  control 
measure  was  enacted  on  the  state  level  (New 
Jersey). 

Federal  legislation 

A  total  of  6  bills  to  regulate  firearms  la 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  were  in- 
troduced In  the  Congress  (3  in  the  Senate 
and  3  in  the  House  of  Representatives)  in 
1966.  No  public  hearings  were  held  on  any  of 
these  firearms  bills.  However.  S.  3767.  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska  of  Ne- 
braska on  August  25  was  reported  out  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  place 
of  S.  1592.  the  Dodd  BUI.  The  Hruska  Bin 
did  not  advance  beyond  that  stage,  and  the 
second  session  of  the  89th  Congress  adjourned 
without  taking  any  additional  action  on  any 
of  the  firearms  bills. 

Since  its  introduction  in  March  1965,  the 
Dodd  BUI  has  received  nationwide  publicity 
in  all  media.  This  bill  was  an  outgrowth  of, 
and  reflected,  the  recommendations  for  fire- 
arms controls  made  by  the  President  in  his 
crime  message  to  the  Congress  in  March  1965. 
Extensive  hearings  were  held  on  the  Dodd 
proposal  and  other  firearms  bills  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  in  1965. 
The  NRA  testified  in  both  houses  in  strong 
opposition  to  the  bills'  general  orientation 
and  some  specific  provisions. 

In  another  crime  message  to  the  Congress 
in  March  1966.  the  President  supported  the 
Dodd  BUI  approach  to  the  control  of  firearms 
in  commerce.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  (Chair- 
man. Senator  Dodd)  approved  S.  1592  with 
amendments  by  a  vote  of  6  to  3.  On  May  19, 
S.  1592,  as  amended,  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

While  the  amended  Dodd  Bill  did  not  con- 
tain several  of  the  features  objected  to  In 
public  hearing,  the  "core"  of  this  proposal 
remained  the  same.  The  bill  still  imposed  a 
flat  prohibition  on  the  shipment  or  receipt 
of  firearms  by  nonlicensed  individuals  In  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce,  and  It  still  im- 
posed rather  vague  and  burdensome  restric- 
tions on  the  Importation  of  firearms. 

Repeated  attempts  by  proponents  of  S.  1592 
to  have  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  take 
favorable  action  on  the  bill  from  May  to 
August  faUed.  Consequently,  the  supporters 
of  S.  1592,  in  a  tactical  move,  decided  on 
September  22  to  report  out  an  alternative  bill, 
S.  3767.  Introduced  by  Senator  Hruska  on 
August  25.  The  Dodd  Bill  proponents  did  this 


"with  the  Intention  of  substituting  S.  1593 
for  S.  3767  once  the  bill  came  to  a  vote  on 
the  Senate  floor".  During  the  flnal  week  of 
the  second  session  of  the  89th  Congress.  3 
attempts  to  get  the  Hruska  Bill  to  the  floor 
for  a  vote  failed.  Finally  on  October  20,  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  of  Montana,  the  majority 
leader,  asked  and  received  unammous  consent 
for  the  Hruska  Bill  to  be  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  (Chairman. 
Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson  of  Washing- 
ton). This  was  the  situation  when  the  Con- 
gress adjourned  on  October  22. 

In  addition  to  the  Hruska  Bill,  other  fire- 
arms bills  introduced  in  the  Congress  in 
1966  were:  S.  3369,  by  Senator  Carl  Hayden 
of  Arizona,  and  H.R.  14628,  by  Representa- 
tive Robert  L.  F.  Sikes  of  Florida,  to  prohllMt 
any  federally  licensed  manufacturer  or 
dealer  from  shipping  or  transporting  any 
firearm  to  any  person  in  any  state  In  viola- 
tion of  any  law  of  such  state;  H.R.  16288.  by 
Representative  Ed  Edmondson  of  Oklahoma, 
and  HJl.  16359,  by  Representative  James  Kee 
of  West  Virginia,  to  provide  a  mandatory 
penalty  for  the  carrying  or  use  of  any  fire- 
arm during  the  commission  of  any  crime 
of  violence;  and  S.  3868.  by  Senate  Hruska. 
to  place  "destructive  devices"  under  the  tax 
and  registration  provisions  of  the  National 
Firearms  Act.  These  bills  refiect  the  sugges- 
tions for  legislation  made  by  the  NRA  in 
Its  3-part  program  set  forth  in  the  January 
1966  American  Rifleman. 

State  legislation 

More  than  170  bUls  were  introduced  at  the 
state  level.  These  propoeals  were  concerned 
witJi  flrearms.  ammunition,  hunting  and 
hunting  safety,  explosives  and  related 
matters. 

The  1966  highlights:  Maryland  adopted  a 
law  to  provide  a  7-day  waiting  period  for 
the  purchase  of  a  handgun  and  legislation 
to  develop  a  statewide  program  of  firearms 
safety.  New  Jersey  has  a  new  firearms  law 
to  provide,  among  other  things,  for  a  certifi- 
cate of  Identity  for  the  purchase  of  a  rlfie, 
shotgun  or  airgun,  and  for  greater  restric- 
tions on  the  acquisition  of  firearms  by  cer- 
tain classes  of  persons.  In  New  York,  the 
Governor  vetoed  (1)  a  bill  to  reduce  the 
age  for  the  possession  and  use  of  a  firearm 
at  a  range  from  12  to  11;  (2)  a  bUl  to  re- 
quire that  an  applicant  for  a  handgun  li- 
cense submit  a  certificate  of  his  qualification 
to  handle  such  firearm.  In  New  York  City 
a  bill  signed  Into  law  liberalizes  the  restric- 
tions on  the  carrying  of  handguns  in  New 
York  City  by  holders  of  a  New  York  license 
issued  other  than  in  New  York  City.  Of  in- 
terest to  (Colorado  Sportsmen  was  the  enact- 
ment of  a  bUl  to  empower  the  coimty  com- 
missioners to  restrict  the  discharge  of  fire- 
arms in  certain  county  areas. 

Again  in  1966.  the  Arizona  Legislature 
adopted  identical  Senate-House  resolutions 
against  the  passage  of  the  Dodd  Bill  by  the 
Congress. 

Overall,  shooter-sportsmen  in  several 
states.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned  above, 
were  highly  active  In  promoting  the  cause 
of  reasonable  firearms  controls  and  oppos- 
ing those  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  right 
to  possess  and  use  firearms  for  lawful  pur- 
poses. 

Local  le^ulafton 

The  NRA  received  many  reports  from 
members  throughout  the  country  on  various 
kinds  of  proposed  ordinances  for  their  local 
Jurisdictions.  Of  those  reported  to  us.  no 
seriously  restrictive  reg^ulatlon  waa  adopted 
by  the  local  lawmaidng  Ixxly. 
pmsLic  KKUtxtotn 

As  a  public  service  organization,  the  entire 
NRA  Headquarters  operation  contributes  to 
Its  public  relations  effort.  However,  the  Office 
of  PubUc  Affairs  carries  out  the  basic  public 
relations  plan  designed  (1)  to  emphasize  that 
shooting  Is  safe;  (2)  to  show  that  It  Is  a  form 
of  recreation  In  which  men.  women,  boya,  and 
girls  can  easUy  participate;   (3)  to  estabUah 
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are  In  preparation  for  distribution  In  1967.  A 
30-seoond  oolor  TV  safety  qwt  was  prepared 
for  distribution  early  In  1007. 

The  NRA  Float  in  the  1006  Tournament  of 
Roees  Parade  was  entitled  "Land  of  the  Free, 
Home  of  the  Brave"  and  featured  the  U.S. 
Capitol,  cherry  bloaeom  trees,  and  Fees  Parker 
portraying  a  frontiersman  with  his  rifle. 

During  1960  a  total  of  108,100  news  releases 
were  distributed.  "Target  Woods  and  Otm 
Room"  articles  were  used  by  534  publications 
with  ia,87S  copies  of  the  column  being  dis- 
tributed. A  total  of  387,826  Items  of  NRA 
material  were  mailed  to  clul>s  and  Indi- 
viduals. Complete  coverage.  Including  preaa, 
radio  and  TV,  was  provided  at  the  1M0  Na- 
tional Matches,  the  1966  National  PoUce  Pis- 
tol Championships,  the  1966  NRA  Intema- 
tlonaJ  Shooting  Championships  and  the  1966 
Worm  Shooting  Championships. 

The  NRA  Office  of  Public  Affairs  attended 
is  conventions  and  made  76  personal  ai>- 
I>earances  before  civic  groups.  A  total  of  1,000 
Frees  Kits  were  distributed.  NRA  officials  and 
members  of  the  staff  keep  In  close  contact 
with  executives  of  national  and  state  organi- 
zations with  mutual  Interests  and  purposes 
by  attending  conventions  and  meetings. 
NRA  repretentativea 

To  promote  the  best  Interests  of  NRA,  five 
Field  Repreeentatlvee  were  active  In  1966 
with  the  following  results: 
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ASSOCIAI  ION 
LEGISLATl  VX    SKXVICX 

The  principal  fund  Ion  of  the  NRA's  Legis- 
lative Service  Is  the  ci  lUectlon  and  dispensing 
of  evaluated  Informal  Ion  concerning  existing 
and  proposed  flrearn  a  controls.  The  princi- 
pal means  of  transm  ttlng  such  Information 
Is  the  regular  monthl  r  "What  the  Lawmakers 
are  Doing,"  appearini  in  the  American  Rifle- 
man. In  addition,  s  >eclal  legislative  bulle- 


tins, memoranda  and 


telephone,  telegram  <  r  personal  conversatloo 


direct  contact  by  mall. 


are  utilized  to  accomplish  this  information 
gathering-reporting  function. 

Retrospectively,  the  year  1967  was  active 
and  productive  in  terms  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Forty-seven  state  legislatures  were  in 
session,  and  interstate  firearms  controls  was 
a  subject  of  frequent  Congressional  com- 
ment. Seventy-six  coltunns  In  The  Ameri- 
can Rifleman  were  devoted  to  legislative 
news;  one  special  bulletin  on  proposed  fed- 
eral legislation  was  sent  to  all  NRA  mem- 
bers and  clubs;  and  18  legislative  bulletins 
were  madled  to  all  NRA  members  and  clubs  In 


states  or  cities  In  which  crucial  firearms  leg- 
islation was  under  consideration. 

Federal 

The  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress  con- 
vened on  January  10,  1967.  That  night.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  delivered  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  outlining  his  Isglslatlve  pro- 
gram for  the  year,  in  which  he  recommended 
"strict  controls  on  the  sale  of  firearms."  The 
next  day.  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (Conn.) 
Introduced  the  AdmlnUtratlon's  bill.  S.  1.  to 
amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  This  bill 
was  identical  to  S.  1593.  as  amended,  in  the 
89th  Congrees.  In  his  message  to  Congress 
on  February  6,  1967.  the  President  referred 
to  further  delay  in  enacting  strict  firearms 
controls  as  being  "unconscionable"  and  he 
recommended  that  all  states  enact  a  SulU- 
van-type  law.  Shortly  after  this,  the  Presi- 
dent's CMme  Commission  published  a  re- 
port recommending  strict  regulation  of  fire- 
arms, including  registration.  On  February  8. 
1967.  S.  1  was  amended  so  as  to  prohibit 
the  Interstate  sale  of  all  firearms,  except  be- 
tween federally  licensed  manufacturers  and 
dealers. 

On  February  15,  1967,  Representative 
Emanuel  Celler  (10th  Dlst.-N.T.)  Introduced 
HJt.  5384.  identical  to  the  Dodd  Bill  as 
amended.  Representatives  Casey,  King.  Hor- 
ton.  Slkes.  Dingell  and  others  Introduced 
legislation  refiectlng  the  NRA  three-part 
legislative  program  of  1965-66.  At  Its  Annual 
Meetings,  however,  tbe  Association  added  a 
fourth  part,  providing  for  an  affidavit  pro- 
cedure for  the  Interstate  or  mall  order  pur- 
chase of  pistols  or  revolvers.  The  affidavit  ap- 
proach was  Initially  reflected  In  H.R.  8645. 
Introduced  by  Representative  Cecil  King 
(17th  Dlst.-Callf.)  on  April  17.  On  May  24. 
Senator  Hruska  Introduced  his  now  famous 
biU.  S.  1853.  similar  to  H.R.  8645,  as  well  as 
a  bill.  S.  1864.  to  control  destructive  devices. 

Four  days  of  hearings  were  held  on  the 
Celler  Bill  (HJl.  6384)  in  April.  There  were 
eleven  days  of  hearings  on  the  Dodd  and 
Hruska  Bills,  in  July  and  August.  The  NRA 
testified  in  both  houses  In  opposition  to  the 
Administration  bills,  and  spoke  in  support 
of  legislation  refiectlng  the  NRA's  four-part 
program. 

Late  in  the  session,  both  Administration 
bills  were  reported  from  subcommittee  to  the 
parent  Judiciary  Committee  in  each  house. 
The  version  of  the  Dodd  propoeal  reported 
was  S.  1  as  amended  in  February;  the  Celler 
measure  was  reported  by  a  substitute  which 
retained  the  ban  on  Interstate  sales. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  there  were  a  total  of  16  bills  either 
refiectlng  or  similar  to  the  NRA  four-point 
program  (14  in  the  House  and  2  in  the  Sen- 
ate). There  was  a  total  of  nearly  40  general 
bills  to  regulate  flreamiB  Introduced  In  the 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  all  of  which 
carry  over  to  the  second  session. 

On  November  2,  1967,  NRA  Executive  Vice 
President  Franklin  L.  Orth  testified  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Wildlife  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  Committee  In  support  ot 
HJl.  11190.  by  Rep.  John  Dingell  of  Michi- 
gan, to  provide  that  one-half  of  the  excise 
tax  on  pistols  and  revolvers  be  used  for  target 
ranges  and  firearms  safety  training  programs 
and  the  other  half  of  such  revenue  be  used 
for  wildlife  restoration  under  the  Plttman- 
Robertson  Act.  This  bill  Is  still  in  subcom- 
mittee. 

State 

This  past  year,  there  was  a  noticeable 
trend  toward  more  restrictive  firearms  con- 
trols In  various  states.  There  were  nearly 
500  UllB  pertaining  to  firearms  or  hunting 
and  game  conservation  matters,  several  of 
which  included  proposals  to  place  rlfies  and 
shotguns  under  further  controls — Including 
a  permit  to  possess  or  acquire.  license  to 
carry.  Identification  card  or  registration. 
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The  long  firearm  came  under  particular 
attention  In  New  York,  IlUnols,  Maryland. 
Washington,  Hawaii  and  Michigan.  With  the 
exception  of  Illinois,  no  biU  to  cover  rifles  or 
shotguns  became  law. 

The  outstanding  development  on  the  state 
level  this  year  was  the  enactment  of  a  new 
firearms  law  in  Illinois  to  require  an  iden- 
tification card  for  the  acquisition  or  posses- 
sion of  any  firearm,  pellet  gun  or  anununl- 
tlon.  The  new  Illinois  statute  differs  from 
the  ID  card  requirement  of  the  1966  New 
Jersey  law  by  providing  for  the  mandatory 
issuance  of  the  identification  card  after  the 
applicant  has  met  certain  generally  reason- 
able and  clearly  set  forth  conditions. 

The  following  states  adopted  resolutions 
opposing  the  Administration-backed  Dodd- 
Celler  Bill:  Alabama.  Alaska.  Arizona.  Ar- 
kansas. Kansas.  Louisiana.  Michigan,  Mon- 
tana, Oklahoma.  Pennsylvania  and  Texas. 

Connecticut  has  a  new  law  to  provide  for 
tbe  establishment  of  a  board  of  firearms  per- 
mit examiners.  Including  sportsmen's  repre- 
sentatives, to  review  denial  of  application 
for  a  handgun  permit  or  renewal  thereof. 

In  Texas,  a  long-standing  requirement 
that  handgun  dealers  submit  quarterly  re- 
ports to  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  was 
repealed,  thus  removing  a  cause  of  annoy- 
ance to  both  dealers  and  their  customers. 

Amended  and  added  to  in  several  impor- 
tant respects  was  California's  firearms  law. 
Perhaps  the  most  publicized  change  was 
prohibiting  the  carrying  of  a  firearm  in  any 
public  place  or  street  In  an  incorporated 
area  or  in  a  prohibited  area  of  an  unincor- 
porated area,  with  certain  exceptions. 

Hunter  safety  training  bills  failed  of  pas- 
sage in  Colorado,  Florida.  Michigan  and 
Nebraska,  and  are  pending  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  Illinois,  a  new  law  provides  for  the  initia- 
tion, promotion  and  development  by  the 
Conservation  Department  of  a  safe  firearms 
handling  program  for  persons  between  12 
and  21  years  of  age. 

£.ocaI 

The  most  significant  development  on  the 
local  level  in  1967  was  the  adoption  by  New 
York  City  of  perhaps  the  toughest  gun  law 
In  the  nation.  In  November  the  City  Council 
passed,  and  the  Mayor  signed,  an  ordinance 
to  require  the  registration  of  all  rlfies  and 
shotguns  In  addition  to  handguns,  as  well  as 
a  permit  to  purchase  and  possess  such  fire- 
arms. 

Attempts  at  additional  controls  on  the  mu- 
nicipal or  county  level  were  made  in  Chicago. 
Miami,  Coral  Gables  (Florida),  and  Mary- 
land's Montgomery  County,  among  others. 
Miami  adopted  a  72-hour  waiting  period; 
Coral  Gables,  a  registration  requirement; 
and  Montgomery  County,  an  expansion  of 
tbe  area  in  which  firearms  may  not  be  dis- 
charged, with  certain  exceptions. 

FtTBLIC    KBLATIONB 

As  a  public  service  organization,  the  en- 
tire NRA  Headquarters  operation  contributes 
to  the  Association's  total  public  relations 
effort.  However,  the  Office  of  Public  Rela- 
tions carries  out  a  basic  public  relations  pro- 
gram designed  (1)  to  Inform  the  general 
public  on  the  various  aspects  of  Federal,  state 
and  local  firearms  legislation;  (2)  to  in- 
crease the  prestige  and  public  acceptance  of 
the  NRA  in  its  various  programs;  (3)  to  es- 
tabUsh  and  promote  civilian  marksmanship 
training  as  essential  to  the  national  defense; 
(4)  to  emphasize  that  shooting  is  safe;  (&) 
to  promote  recreational  shooting  in  Its  varl- 
otu  forms;  (6)  to  Identify  shooting  as  an 
essential  international  sport;  and  (7)  to 
Identify  the  NRA  as  the  authority  on  guns 
and  the  shooting  sports. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  mission,  the 
NRA  Office  of  Public  Relations  operates  In 
several  broad  general  categories:  (1)  gen- 
eral publicity,   which  Includes  almost  dally 


use  of  the  printed  media,  radio  and  televi- 
sion;  (2)   shows  and  exhibits;   (3)  personal 
appearances  and  Interviews:  and  (4)  personal 
assistance   to  media  representatives. 
PublUHty 

The  Office  of  Public  Relations  had  a  par- 
ticularly active  year  in  1967.  During  this 
time  71  special  releases  were  written  with  a 
total  of  234,300  stories  distributed.  These 
stories  related  to  major  activities  or  state- 
ments coucerning  tbe  Association's  programs 
and  policies  on  various  issues.  In  addition, 
5,372  "Hometown"  releases  were  prepared  and 
distributed  to  local  newspapers  and  broad- 
casters, niese  releases  on  individual  NRA 
members  concerned  personal  accomplish- 
ments, awards,  instructor  certification,  club 
organization  and  other  pertinent  accom- 
plishments. 

Complete  news  coverage  of  the  National 
Matches,  the  International  Tryoute,  the  Pan 
American  Games,  the  National  Police  Cham- 
pionships, the  National  Collegiate  Champion- 
ships at  Manhattan,  Kansas.,  and  the  ma)or 
Police  Regional  at  Winter  Haven.  Florida, 
was  provided  by  staff  members  of  the  NRA 
Ofllce  of  Public  Relations.  Clippings  and 
transcripts  received  indicate  excellent  use  of 
stories  concerning  these  matches.  Also,  prior 
to  the  National  Matches,  7.100  "Hometown- 
ers"  on  individual  participants  were  issued  to 
local  media.  Similar  stories  were  released  on 
the  Pan  American  Team  and  the  participants 
in  the  National  PoUce  Championships.  All 
news  stories  on  shooting  resulting  from  the 
Pan  American  Games  were  written  and 
placed  with  the  wire  services  by  the  OPR  staff 
man  in  attendance. 

Prior  to.  and  during  the  Annual  Meet- 
ings, the  OPR  prepared  and  distributed  12 
major  stories.  Clippings  indicated  that 
"pick-up"  was  very  good.  Also,  during  the 
Meetings.  OPR  arranged  three  radio  inter- 
views and  a  news  conference  for  the  NRA 
President. 

During  the  fall  months,  OPR  staff  mem- 
bers attended  and  arranged  news  coverage 
of  two  major  Home  Firearms  Safety  pro- 
grams. Unusual  Interest  in  these  programs 
was  generated  among  the  media,  and  favor- 
able coverage  was  accomplished. 

During  1967,  the  NRA  feature  column. 
"Target.  Woods  and  Gun  Room,"  was  used  by 
675  newspapers  and  magazines,  with  a  total 
of  15,725  columns  being  distributed.  In  ad- 
dition, NRA  safety  spots  were  used  on  603 
radio  stations  for  a  total  of  264.000  broad- 
casts. This  represents  several  million  dol- 
lars In  public  service  air  time.  The  "Pess 
Parker"  TV  spots  were  still  in  use  on  171 
TV  stations  and  a  new  animated  spot  was 
released  late  in  the  year.  Figures  on  use  of 
this  spot  were  not  available  for  calculation 
by  the  end  of  1967.  ' 

The  Oary  Anderson  "Shooting  Tips"  strips 
were  placed  in  675  newspapers  and  magazines 
In  1967,  and  the  "TTipper  Flintlock"  safety 
mats  were  in  use  by  516  newspapers.  "Tipper" 
win  be  replaced  In  1968  by  the  new  safety 
symbol.  "Keeneye.'' 

In  1967.  OPR  dUtributed  325.825  pieces  of 
promotional  material  for  use  by  clubs  ai 
sportsmen   shows   and   for   other   activities. 

Over  the  Report  period.  OPIl  personnel  ar- 
ranged for.  prepared,  or  "planted"  12  major 
stories  in  national  publications  such  as  the 
"Club  Woman,"  'Presbyterian  Life."  and  the 
AP  feature  story,  "Why  Americans  Shoot." 
This  represents  a  "breakthrough"  in  NRA  re- 
lations with  previously  unused  media  sources. 

Of  major  significance  during  1967,  was  a 
debate  arranged  by  OPR  between  the  NRA 
President  Harold  Olassen  and  Senator  Joseph 
Tydings  at  the  National  Press  Club  in  Wash- 
ington. This  marked  the  first  time  that  a 
debate  has  b6en  held  in  this  news  club,  the 
largest  In  the  United  States.  Several  hundred 
newsmen  were  in  attendance  and  press  and 
TV  coverage  was   heavy.   Since   that  time. 


President  Olassen  and  Senator  Tydings  have 
appeared  on  two  television  debates. 

Speaking  engagements,  interviews  and  ra- 
dio and  television  appearances  were  arranged 
for  I'mA  Officers,  Directors  and  personnel 
during  1967,  and  OPR  staff  members  appeared 
before  73  civic  and  professional  groups  dur- 
ing the  year.  In  addition.  OPR  personnel  ap- 
peared on  13  different  radio  and  television 
programs.  Speaking  engagements  arranged 
for  NRA  Officers  included  such  infiuentlal 
groups  as  the  National  Society  of  State  Legis- 
lators and  the  American  Dental  Association. 

Staff  personnel  from  the  Office  of  Public 
Relations  attended  13  major  conventions  or 
meetings  during  1967,  including  such  im- 
portant programs  of  the  National  Association 
of  Sporting  Goods  Dealers,  the  Industrial 
Recreation  Association,  the  Boy's  Clubs  of 
America,  the  National  Sheriff's  Association, 
the  National  Association  of  Counties,  the 
American  Association  for  Health.  Recreation 
and  Physical  Fitness,  the  Outdoor  Writers 
Association  and  others. 

General 

The  NRA  Office  of  Public  Relations  began 
1967  with  a  staff  of  three  pubUc  relations 
professionals  and  three  clerical  personnel.  In 
September,  a  highly  qualified  news  writer 
was  added  to  the  staff  and  a  similarly  quali- 
fied TV-radio  man  was  added  in  October.  In 
November,  the  name  of  the  division  was 
changed  from  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  to 
its  present  designation.  Through  the  addi- 
tion of  the  two  staff  members,  the  OPR 
has  been  able  to  cover  more  newsworthy 
events  and  arrange  more  appearances  for 
NRA  Officers  and  Directors. 

Late  in  1967,  the  OPR  developed  plans  for 
organizing  a  volunteer  pubUc  relations  net- 
work from  qualified  NRA  Life  Members  and 
others  selected  by  the  OPR  Director.  Plans 
called  for  initiating  the  network  early  in 
1968. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  majority  of  NRA's 
public  service  films  were  in  the  hands  of 
members  of  the  Infoplan  field  operation  It 
is  not  know  how  many  showings  these  films 
received  during  the  report  period.  However, 
films  were  being  recovered  In  late  1967  for 
placement  in  TV  distribution  during  1968. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  a 
public  relations  program  is  the  establish- 
ment, cultivation  and  maintenance  of  favor- 
able contacts  in  the  various  media  and  major 
national  organizations.  Over  the  past  year 
OPR  personnel  have  been  successful  in  estab- 
lishing such  contacts,  and  it  is  through  these 
that  the  NRA  will  be  able  to  receive  fair 
treatment  from  the  media  and  reach  the 
pubUc  with  its  story. 

NRA  field  representatives 

To  promote  the  best  interests  of  NRA,  six 
NRA  Field  Representatives  were  active  In 
1967.  These  men  direct  their  efforts  to  pro- 
moting individual  memberships  and  organiz- 
ing new  clubs.  Special  consideration  Is  given 
to  appearances  before  sportsmen's  clubs,  civic 
groups  and  other  organizations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  a  better  understanding  of 
the  objects  and  purposes  of  NRA  and  to  en- 
courage support  of  its  programs. 

Their  activities  by  days  break  down  as  fol- 
lows for  the  entire  year: 

Legislation 183 

Competitions 174 

Training    76 

Administration   327 

Travel  (contacts) 958 

Meetings  257 

Other  — 66 

Total   days- 2.039 

They  attended  and  participated  in  501 
meetings  during  the  year,  with  a  total  at- 
tendance of  41,065  people.  They  traveled  313.- 
886  mUes  on  1.533  dsys  while  in  travel  status. 
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NKA   clube J 74« 

Law  enforoemeni  agenoies 60a 

Sporting  gooda  d  lalart 409 

State  offlclaU — 403 

Rangea 828 

Preaa.  radio,  and  TV 338 

Directors,  oouneU  members 274 

Initruetors 270 

Sportsmen's  orgai  ilaatlons 344 

Referees 216 

State   association  I —  300 

Competitors 186 

Fish  and  game  d«  !>artments 166 

Non-NRA    clubs- 141 

MlUtary  establlsb  mente 101 

Parks  and  recreat  ion  departmente 100 

Oun  collector  aast  cUtlons 84 

Clvlo  clube —  78 

CMleges  and  unlv  vslUes 73 

AU  other  contact  i 721 
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BXHiBrr  2 
National   Ri  uc    Association    of 
Amkrica, 

Waahii  gton,  D.C..  June  14, 1968. 

DBAS  NRA  Mkm  an :  The  right  of  sports- 
men In  the  Unltec  States  to  obtain,  own  and 
use  firearms  for  proper  lawful  purpoaes  Is 
In  the  greatest  Ji  opardy  in  this  history  of 
our  country.  Cer  alnly  all  sincere  citizens 
of  this  nation  wa  kt  an  end  to  violent  crime 
and  lawlessness.  Some  of  our  greatest  na- 
tional leaders  hi  ve  pointed  out  that  the 
causes  Include  at  verse  living  conditions  of 
many  citizens,  po  irly  supported  police  agen- 
cies, failure  of  th  i  courts  to  enforce  prompt 
and  adequate  pe  laltles.  a  weak  system  of 
paroling  repeated  offenders,  lack  of  parental 
control  and.  mos .  of  all.  a  general  permis- 
siveness permeat  ng  our  society  which  has 
made  the  obllgat  on  to  obey  the  law  mean- 
ingless to  many.  Somehow  In  the  minds  of 
many  well  mean:  ng  persons  the  ownership 
and  use  of  flreaims  has  obscured  the  true 
causes  of  crime  ind  has  resulted  In  a  na- 
tional wave  of  in  ense  effort  to  enact  severe 
firearms  controls  both  against  the  criminal 
and  law  abiding  :ltlzen  without  differentia- 
tion. 

The  National  I  Ifle  Association  has  stead- 
fastly maintained  that  prompt  and  adequate 
punishment  of  t  lose  who  misuse  firearms 
should  be  mand  itory  and  In  addition  to 
other  penalties  pi  ovlded  by  law.  It  has  sup- 
ported In  the  pa  it  year  numerous  bills  to 
amend  the  Federa ,  Firearms  Act  and  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  A:t  In  order  to  regulate  the 
improper  traffic  b  f  those  who  would  misuse 
firearms. 

The  tragic  and  senseless  assassination  of 
Senator  Robert  F  Kennedy  has  inflamed  gun 
owner  and  non-g  tn  owner  alike.  Tet  It  seems 
apparent  that  tl  e  assassin  of  the  Senator 
violated  four  or  more  severe  gun  control 
statutes  In  the  State  of  California  where 
the  crime  waa  cpmmltted.  It  is  the  wide- 
spread opinion  o  '  many  authorltiea  that  no 
Federal  or  State  Law  could  have  prevented 
this  terrible  crlm  t.  With  this  the  NRA  agrees. 

However,  wlthl  i  twenty-four  hoiirs  follow- 
ing the  death  of  Senator  Kennedy.  Congress 
completed  action  on  and  passed  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Cont  -ol  and  Safe  Streets  Act. 
This  Act  contain  i  as  Its  Title  IV  the  Dodd 
BUI  modified  by  amendments  In  the  Senate. 
Do  not  be  misled  py  statements  that  the  gun 
half  way  meaaure"  or 
It  ia  the  Dodd  Bill  except 
preclude,  at  this  moment. 


measure  <s  "a 
"watered  down." 
that  it  does  not 


Interstate  sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns  to  non- 


Uoenseea.  Almost  Immediately  after  the  paa- 
sage  of  the  Crime  BUl  In  the  Hotiae  on 
June  6,  the  Praaldent  Indicated  hla  dlaaatls- 
factlon  to  the  Congress  with  the  gun  oon- 
troU  in  the  bill,  because  they  did  not  apply 
to  and  did  not  prohibit  the  Interatete  sale 
of  rifles  and  shotguns  to  Individuals. 

In  response  to  the  plea  of  the  President 
and  to  the  pubUc  reaction  to  the  aaaaaalna- 
tlon.  Senator  Thomas  Do^d  (Connecticut) 
and  Congressman  Emanuel  Celler  (10th  Dis- 
trict— New  York)  Introduced  on  June  10, 
1968,  the  following  bills  In  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representetlves,  respectively:  S. 
3604,  S.  3606  and  HJt.  17786,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
in  the  Senate  and  House. 

S.  3606,  by  Senator  Dodd,  would  Include 
rifles  and  shotguns  and  ammunition  In  Title 
rv  of  the  recently  enacted  Crime  Control  Act 
now  on  the  President's  desk  for  considera- 
tion. 

S.-3604,  by  Senator  Dodd,  would  reqxilre 
the  registration  of  all  flrearms  In  the  nation 
under  a  system  to  be  set  up  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Re^stratlon  would 
commence  90  days  after  enactment.  The 
registration  period  Is  six  months.  Persons 
who  choose  not  to  register  their  firearms 
may.  Instead,  within  the  six  months  regis- 
tration period  turn  them  In  and  thereby 
avoid  proaecutlon  under  the  Act.  Further,  no 
person  may  sell,  deliver  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  any  ammunition  to  any  person  who  does 
not  furnish  proof  that  the  firearms  for  which 
he  is  purchasing  ammunition  has  been  reg- 
istered. 

H.R.  17735,  by  Congressman  Celler,  Is  a 
substitute  for  Title  IV  of  the  Crime  Control 
Act.  The  basic  important  differences  between 
tlie  Celler  Bill  and  Title  IV  are  these: 

1.  The  prohlblUon  against  "mall  order" 
and  any  Interstete  sale  to  individuals  would 
be  extended  to  rifles,  shotguns,  ammunition 
and  componente  of  ammunition. 

2.  No  federally  licensed  manufacturer,  Im- 
porter  or  dealer  could  sell  or  deliver  any  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  (Including  ammunition 
components)  to  a  person  under  18  years  of 
age. 

3.  A  $10  license  would  be  required  for  the 
manufacture  of  smallarms  ammunition. 
(There  Is  no  exception  for  a  handloader.) 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  is  sched- 
uled to  take  action  on  this  Bill  by  June  20, 
1968. 

Unless  the  sportsmen  of  America  clearly 
express  their  views  without  delay  to  their 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  individuals  will 
be  prohibited  from  acquiring  long  guns  In 
Interstate  commerce  and  general  firearms 
registration  will  become  a  reality.  Indications 
in  the  form  of  statements  by  some  propo- 
nents of  restrictive  gun  legislation  are  clear 
that  their  goal  is  complete  abolition  of  civil- 
ian ownership  of  firearms.  The  situation  de- 
mands Immediate  action  by  every  law  abiding 
flrearms  owner  in  the  United  States. 
Most  sincerely  yours, 

Haxold  W.  Olasscn, 

President. 

Note:  Expressions  of  opinion  should  be 
brief,  clear  and  courteous — never  abusive  or 
threatening.  Your  expression  of  opinion  to 
your  elected  representetlves  is  yotir  right 
and  patriotic  duty. 

Your  two  Senators  may  be  reached  at  the 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C.. 
20610;  your  Congressman  at  the  House  Ofllce 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20616.  If  you  do 
not  know  the  names  of  your  Senators  and 
your  Congressman,  you  may  obteln  this  In- 
formation from  your  city  or  county  clerk, 
local  post  office  or  local  newspaper. 

Legislative   BtrLLErm,  National   Ritli 
Association  or  Amkuca 

jTTIfX  IS,  1908. 
To:    All    NRA   members   In   the  District   ot 

Columbia. 
Subject:  PropoMd  Dlttrlct  of  Oolumbto  fire- 
arms ordinance. 


AoooRUng  to  reporte  In  the  press,  the 
Washington  City  Council  will  hold  a  public 
h^t^fitig  June  24,  at  10:00  a.m.,  in  the  Council 
Chambers  on  proposed  gun  control  regtila- 
Uons  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  specifics  of  the  proposed  ordinance 
have  not  yet  been  released.  Again,  according 
to  press  reporte,  consideration  Is  to  be  given 
to  the  reglatratlon  of  all  firearms  privately 
owned  by  dtlaens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  perhaps  some  form  of  licensing 
of  the  possession  of  firearms  by  citizens  of 
DC. 

The  members  of  the  City  Council  are  con- 
cerned, and  understendably  so,  over  violence 
In  the  streete  of  Waahlngton  and  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  hoodlums  and  thugs  in- 
volved are  armed.  Apparently  some  persons 
feel  that  a  registration  of  firearms  owned  by 
law-abiding  citizens  of  the  District  will 
do  more  to  curb  armed  lawlessness  than 
ordinances  already  In  effect  prohibiting  the 
carrying  of  a  concealable  firearm  on  the 
person  without  a  police  permit. 

Among  the  reasons  advanced  to  support  a 
registration   ordinance   are   these: 

1.  To  reduce  crime  by  making  It  more 
difficult  for  undesirables  to  obtain  weapons. 

2.  To  assist  In  solving  crimes  by  making 
It  possible  to  trace  the  weapons  used. 

3.  To  aid  In  the  apprehension  of  criminals 
by  making  It  p>osslble  to  arrest  persons  found 
In  poaaesslon  of  unregistered  weapons. 

4.  To  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of 
minors,  mentel  incompetente,  drug  addicts 
habitual  drunkards,  ete. 

5.  To  help  return  lost  or  stolen  weapons 
to  their  lawful  owners. 

6.  To  reduce  the  nimiber  of  firearms 
possessed  by  Individuals.  (A  seldom  spoken 
but  nonetheless  real,  reason  Is  that  many 
persons  feel  that  there  are  simply  too  many 
firearms  in  the  possession  of  DC.  residents 
and  that  If  this  number  can  somehow  be 
reduced,  the  use  of  flrearms  In  crime  will 
be  lessened.) 

*  *  *  It  Is  reasonably  certain  that  the 
criminal  element  will  not  register  their  fire- 
arms. Law-abiding  people  will  register.  Some 
find  it  difficult  to  see  how  a  list,  in  ttie 
hands  of  the  police,  of  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zens of  the  District  who  own  flrearms  can 
be  of  any  real  use  in  disarming  criminals. 

If  the  true  intent  Is  simply  to  reduce  the 
number  of  flrearms  owned  by  residents  of  the 
District,  then  registration  will,  to  a  degree, 
be  effective.  Many  more  or  less  casual  owners 
of  firearms  will  not  go  through  the  formali- 
ties and  red  tepe  necessary  to  register  them 
vrlth  the  police.  Instead,  in  order  to  remain 
law-abiding,  they  will  dlsp>oae  of  the  firearms 
by  sale,  by  giving  them  away,  or  by  throwing 
them  away.  Whether  these  firearms  will  be 
removed  from  "availability"  or  whether  they 
win  simply  pass  from  responsible  hands  to. 
in  many  cases.  Irresponsible  hands.  Is  at  least 
debateble. 

The  final  clinching  arg\iment  of  those  who 
support  flrearms  registration  Is.  "You  don't 
object  to  registering  your  automobile,  why 
then  should  you  object  to  registering  yoxir 
firearm?" 

For  some  of  the  reasons  Just  enumerated 
the  two  things  are  really  not  comparable. 
True,  automobiles  are  used  In  crime,  but, 
like  many  firearms  used  In  crime,  they  are 
usually  stolen.  The  public  and  the  authorities 
have  come  to  recognize  this,  and  no  one 
really  expecte  the  registration  of  automobiles 
to  have  any  Influence  on  their  use  in  crimes. 
No  one  is  concerned  over  the  "availability" 
of  automobiles.  Nobody  cares  whether  you 
own  one  or  several  If  you  can  afford  them  and 
pay  the  license  fees.  Many,  however,  are 
vitally  Interested  in  whether  or  not  you  own 
flreamu,  and  some  would  prefer  that  you  do 
not. 

Historically,  one  of  the  primary  results 
of  registering  privately  owned  firearms  has 
been.  In  many  Inatancea,  to  make  poealble 
for  the  political  authorities,  through  the 
police  whom  they  control,  the  seizure  of  such 
weapons  when  In  the  opinion  of  those  au- 
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tboriUes  such  selsure  Is  necessary  or  desir- 
able. Proponento  of  flrearms  registration 
always  deny  any  such  Intention.  Usually  their 
denial  Is  sincere.  "All  we  want  to  know  Is 
who  has  guns  and  that  kind."  In  the  next 
breath  they  admit  that  they  do  not  expect 
criminals  to  register  their  guns  I 

This  Is  a  matter  of  real  concern  to  gun- 
owning  cltlzena  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Whatever  your  opinion  la.  It  Is  hoped  that 
you  wlU  express  It  to  your  Washington  City 
Council.  Chairman  John,  W.  Hechlnger  is  re- 
ported as  saying,  "Persons  who  wish  to  com- 
ment on  the  general  pros  and  cons  of  the  gun 
control  laws  should  write  the  Council.  Testi- 
mony at  the  hearing  will  be  public  and  will 
be  limited  to  five  minutes  for  each  speaker." 
Fxank  C.  Danisl, 

Secretary. 

The  members  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
City  Council  are  listed  below  and  may  be 
reached  at  the  District  Building,  I4th  and  E 
Streete,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

District  of  Columbia  City  Council:  John  W. 
Hechlnger,  Chairman;  Rev.  Walter  E.  Faunt- 
roy.  Vlce-Chalrman;  Stenley  J.  Anderson, 
Margaret  A.  Haywood,  Polly  Shackleton.  Wll- 
Qlam  S.  Thompson,  John  Nevlus,  J.  C.  Turner, 
Joseph  P.  Yeldell. 

Lkoislativx  Bulletin,  National  Rifle 
Association  of  Amesica 

August  23,   1968. 
To:  All  NRA  members  and  clubs  In  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md. 
Subject:  Proposed  cotinty  ordinance  to  reg- 
ister all  owners  of  firearms  and  require 
a  permit  for  possession  of  a  rifle  or  shot- 
gtm. 
On  September  4  and  5  the  Montgomery 
County  Council  will  hold  public  hearings  on 
the  proposed  registration  and  licensing  ordi- 
nance at  8  o'clock  p.m.  at  the  Julius  West 
Junior  High  School,  651  Palls  Road,  RockvUle. 
The  principle  provisions  of  the  proposed 
ordinance  are  as  follows: 

rxoistiation 

1.  Any  person  within  Montgomery  County 
who  owns  or  possesses  any  firearm  must  ap- 
ply to  the  Superintendent  of  Police  for  a 
Firearm  Owner's  Registration  Card.  Each  ap- 
plicant must  Etete  under  oath  whether  he  has 
been  convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence;  is  a 
fugitive  from  Justice;  habitual  drunkard  or 
narcotics  addict;  has  spent  more  than  30  con- 
secutive days  In  any  medical  institution  for 
treatment  of  a  mental  disorder;  Is  under  In- 
dictment or  arraignment  for  o  crime  of 
violence;  is  at  least  21  years  of  age  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  rifle  or  shotgun,  is  18  years  of  age 
and  has  written  consent  from  parent  or 
guardian. 

2.  Applications  for  an  Owner's  Registration 
shall  be  reviewed  within  30  days  of  receipt. 
Pee  for  Issuance  of  a  card  shall  be  $1.  The 
card  will  be  valid  for  6  years. 

3.  Applicante  already  possessing  firearms 
but  who  fall  under  one  of  the  categories 
listed  In  No.  1  above  wUl  be  given  48  hours 
In  which  to  deliver  their  firearms  to  the 
Superintendent. 

4.  A  Firearm  Owner's  Registration  Card 
shall  contain  the  applicant's  name,  residence, 
occupation,  date  of  birth,  sex,  physical  de- 
scription, recent  photograph  and  such  other 
personal  identifying  information  as  may  be 
required. 

5.  No  manufacturer,  dealer,  or  retailer  shall 
sell  ammunition  to  any  person  who  does  not 
present  a  firearms  Owner's  Registration  Card. 

license 

1.  No  person  may  own,  possess  or  carry 
openly  or  concealed  any  shotgun  or  rifle 
without  a  written  permit  to  do  so  issued  at 
the  dlscretton  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Police. 

2.  The  Superintendent  may  grant  a  per- 
mit to  cany,  either  op>enly  or  concealed  or 
to  poasesa  a  rifle  or  abotgtm  If  the  Superin- 
tendent is  saUsfled  that  the  appUcant  Is  a 
P«non  of  good  moral  character,  Is  capable 


of  safely  using  the  type  of  shotgun  or  rtfle 
for  which  he  Is  seeking  a  permit  as  demon- 
atrated  by  his  prior  experience  or  training, 
and  Is  a  responalble  person  in  the  light  of 
hla  age,  reputetion,  employment,  medical  his- 
tory, or  other  relevant  matters,  provided  the 
Superintendent  Is  satisfied  that  the  appU- 
cant has  a  need  for  such  shotgun  or  rifle  In 
order  to  protect  his  person  or  property,  or 
Intends  to  use  such  shotgun  or  rifle  for  bunt- 
ing, target  shooting,  or  other  sporting  or 
recreational  use. 

3.  Any  person  who  carries  or  possesses  any 
rifle  or  shotgun  must  have  the  permit  there- 
for either  on  his  person  or  within  his  imme- 
diate custody.  Failure  to  produce  such  per- 
mit upon  demand  shall  be  cause  for  the 
revocation  of  i.ny  and  all  permlte.  Dangerous 
or  deadly  weapons  found  in  an  occupied  car 
shall  be  presumed  to  be  possessed  by  the 
occupants;  If  found  in  an  unoccupied  car, 
the  registered  owner  of  such  motor  vehicle 
shall  be  presumed  to  be  the  possessor  thereof. 

4.  Law  enforcement  officers,  duly  author- 
ized members  of  the  military,  licensed  manu- 
facturers, dealers,  those  engaged  In  repair- 
ing rifles  and  shotguns,  and  those  engaged 
in  target  shooting  at  duly  authorized  or 
licensed  shooting  galleries  or  ranges  are 
exempted  from  the  requirement  of  a  permit 
to  possess  a  rtfle  or  shotgun.  Non-residents 
engaged  in  lawful  activities,  including  hunt- 
ing and  firearms  shows,  or  whose  firearms 
are  unloaded  and  encased,  and  minors  in  the 
company  of  a  person  who  possesses  a  cur- 
rently vaLd  Registration  Card  are  exempted 
from  the  owner's  registration  card  require- 
ment, but  apparently  not  the  license  to  pos- 
sess or  carry  a  rifie  or  shotgun. 

5.  A  fee  of  SI  per  shotgun  or  rifie  must  be 
paid  upon  application  for  a  permit.  The 
applicant  must  be  fingerprinted  and  photo- 
graphed as  a  condition  to  being  issued  a 
permit. 

6.  No  person  may  sell  any  rifle  or  shotgun 
unless  the  purcr-aser  Is  personally  known 
to  the  seller  or  shall  present  clear  evidence  of 
his  identity  and  eshlblte  to  the  seller  a 
permit  to  carry  or  permit  to  possess.  No 
person  may  purchase  any  rifle  or  shotgun 
without  obteining  a  permit  to  possess  or 
carry. 

7.  No  person  shall  engage  In  the  business 
of  selling,  manufacturing,  or  repairing  rifles 
or  shotguns  or  bla:;kjack8  without  being 
licensed  by  the  Superintendent  to  do  bo.  The 
Superintendent  is  granted  wide  discretionary 
authority  In  the  granting  of  such  a  license, 
not  being  required  by  law  to  do  so.  Licenses 
are  to  be  renewable  annually.  Applications 
for  such  a  license  not  acted  upon  within  30 
days,  or  when  such  application  is  denied,  re- 
voked or  seized,  the  aggrieved  party  may 
appeal  to  the  County  Board  of  Appeals  within 
10  days  and  the  Board  may.  after  hearing, 
affirm,  modify,  or  reverse  the  action  of  the 
Superintenuent. 

8.  Toy  and  antique  firearms  manufactured 
prior  to  1870,  or  replicas  thereof,  are  ex- 
empted. 

9.  The  loss  or  theft  of  any  rifle  or  shotgun 
for  which  a  permit  has  been  obteined,  loss  or 
theft  of  a  permit,  or  any  change  of  address 
must  be  reported  to  the  Superintendent 
within  48  hours.  Failure  to  do  so  shall  be 
grounds  for  revocation  of  a  permit. 

confiscation 

1.  The  Superintendent  of  Police  shall  con- 
fiscate any  rifle  ot  shotgun  in  the  posses- 
sion of  any  person  who  would  be  prohibited 
from  acquiring  or  possessing  them  under  ex- 
isting law,  or  which  have  not  been  registered 
within  60  days  ot  the  effective  date  of  this 
ordinance,  or  for  which  the  proper  permit 
to  possess  or  carry  has  not  been  obteined. 

2.  Since  the  proposed  ordinance  does  not 
require  the  registration  of  rifles  or  shotguns, 
there  Is  no  basis  for  the  underlined  above, 
unlesa  this  reference  betrays  an  Intent  to  do 
ao  In  the  future. 

3.  Despite  the  fact  that  no  machinery  Is 
established  for  recording  the  name  of  the 


owner  and  serial  number  of  the  firearm,  the 
practical  question  of  how  one  Is  to  obteln  a 
permit  for  each  firearm  without  the  police 
being  given  such  information  Is  left  unan- 
swered. It  api>ear8  fairly  obvlotis  that  such 
information  will  in  fact  be  kept. 

pxnaltt 

Violators  shall  be  fined  In  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $260.00  or  Imprisoned  in  a  penal 
institute  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  30  days 
or  both. 

OOICICXMT 

The  Impetus  for  a  firearms  registration 
and  licensing  law  in  Montgomery  County 
originates  with  the  local  Council  of  Govern - 
mente.  a  body  whoee  basic  ptirpose  is  to 
achieve  some  sort  of  uniformity  of  law  in 
the  Metropoliten  areas  surrounding  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The  D.C.  Council  enacted  a  restrictive  and 
comprehensive  firearms  ordinance,  including 
registration,  on  July  16.  While  the  concept 
of  uniformity  certelnly  has  merit,  the  sporte- 
men  and  residence  of  Montgomery  County 
must  decide  if  the  registration  and  licensing 
of  gun  owners  can  feasibly  assist  in  reduc- 
ing crime  In  the  County.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  firearms  laws  of  neighboring 
Maryland  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  in  the  District. 

The  almost  unlimited  discretionary  au- 
thority granted  the  Superintendent  of  Po- 
lice would  establish  him  as  a  virtual  dictator 
to  determine  who  could  and  could  not  possess 
flrearms.  The  police,  by  nature  of  their 
work,  are  notoriously  prone  to  view  with  dis- 
favor applications  for  ownership  of  firearms 
when  delegated  the  authority  to  approve  or 
deny  such  applications. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  firearms  industry 
that  approximately  75%  of  all  .22  caliber  rlfies 
and  moderately  priced  shotguns  in  private 
possession  today  are  not  serially  numbered. 
The  proposed  ordinance  is  silent  on  how  these 
or  any  other  firearms  are  to  be  registered. 
If  serial  numbers  are  to  be  Impressed  the  or- 
dinance does  not  indicate  how,  by  whom  or 
at  what  cost. 

The  proposed  ordinance  is  particularly 
unsatisfactory  in  that  it  would  require  that 
one  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
police  a  need  to  possess  a  rifle  or  shotgun. 
Such  a  requirement  would  estebllsh  a  dan- 
gerous precedent,  but  one  short  step  removed 
from  the  concept  of  eliminating  the  private 
possession  of  firearms,  using  as  a  basis  a 
lack  of  "need."  This  provision  Is  aimed  di- 
rectly at  sportsmen,  for  the  rifle  or  shotgun 
Is  seldom  used  In  crime,  but  is  the  firearm 
most  often  utilized  for  sporting  purposes. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  proposed  or- 
dinance dlrecte  itself  primarily  to  rifles  and 
shotguns  because  the  Montgomery  County 
Council  is  pre-empted  by  the  State  Stetute 
passed  in  1966  from  legislating  with  respect 
to  handguns.  This  leaves  for  practical  pur- 
poses only  rifles  and  shotguns  on  which  the 
County  Council  can  legally  work  its  will. 

You  are  urged  to  attend  the  hearings  on 
the  proposed  firearms  ordinance  and  to  ex- 
press your  opinion  to  the  County  Council. 
Enactment  of  this  measure  could  well  mean 
the  virtual  end  of  hunting  and  shooting  ac- 
tivities in  Montgomery  County,  as  well  as 
placing  unduly  restrictive  burdens  upon  the 
law-abiding  citizen  who  wishes  to  possess 
a  firearm. 

The  members  of  the  Montgomery  County 
Council  are:  Mr.  William  Oreenhalgh,  Presi- 
dent: Mrs.  Avis  Blrely,  Mrs.  Ida  Mae  Oarrott, 
Mrs.  Rose  Kramer,  Mr.  Cleatus  Bamett,  Mr. 
James  P.  Gleason,  Mr.  Richmond  M.  Keene. 
Correspondence  to  the  Council  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Montgomery  County  Coun- 
cil. County  Office  Building,  Rockville,  Mary- 
land 20850. 

Fbank  C.  Daniel, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate now  faces  the  moment  of  truth  on_ 
the  gun  crime  question.  For  30  years  pub- 
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Uo  opinion  poll  i  have  shown  that  85 
percent  of  all  iiinerlcan  dtlsens  favor 
laws  to  require  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms. For  decalee  Bun  crime  in  this 
country  has  beei  Increasing  at  an  intol- 
erable rate.  Yet  noet  States,  I  regret  to 
say,  have  so  far  :alled  completely  to  en- 
act the  gun  re{  Lstration  and  licensing 
laws  the  public  d  emands  and  law  officers 
need  to  control  g  in  crime. 

Mr.  President,  next  Monday  when  we 
resume  work  on  i  he  bill  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  xrhlch  is  an  antlcrlme 
amendment.  It  is  not  an  antlgun  amend- 
ment. It  is  an  ax  ticrlme  amendment  re- 
lated solely  and  a  imply  to  the  prevention 
of  crime  and  vie  lence  on  the  streets  of 
our  cities  and  to^  ms  of  this  country. 

I  regret  attem  >ts  have  been  made  to 
deceive  and  misir  form  the  American  peo- 
ple, particularly  ny  fellow  citizens  who. 
like  myself,  are  e  portsmen.  However,  my 
legislation  would  in  no  way  inconveni- 
ence the  law-abl  ling  citizens  or  sports- 
men. It  is  an  antl<  rime  measure  and  those 
Memben  of  this  sody  who  are  genuinely 
eoneemed  with  t  elping  law  enforcement 
in  this  coxmtry  should  vote  for  my 
amendment. 

The  amendmei  tt  I  will  propose  would, 
for  the  first  time,  provide  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  with  a  real  degree  of  pro- 
tection from  the  fun  crime  menace.  This 
amendment  is  si  bstantlally  identical  to 
the  National  Oui  i  Crime  Prevention  Act, 
which  I  Introduc  id  in  June  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  II  other  Senators.  Those 
cosponsors  are  S(  nators  Brkwster,  Case, 
Clark,  Pong,  Hlrtki,  Inouyi,  JAvrrs, 
Magnuson,  Man!  field,  Monoalb,  Mus- 
KiE.  Pastore,  Pei  l,  Proxiore,  Randolph. 
Scott,  Smathers,  and  Young  of  Ohio. 
One  major  chang  e  has  been  made  in  the 
bill:  There  will  te  no  fee  or  cost  of  amy 
kind  to  the  gun  owner  for  registration 
and  licensing  urder  the  bill.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  again  there  would  not  be  one 
nickel  required  f  tr  a  registration  permit 
or  a  license  penitit. 

The  amendmei  it  represents  the  refine- 
ment of  the  Na  ional  Gim  Crime  Pre- 
vention Act  accimplished  during  the  6 
days  of  hearings  held  on  it  during  July 
and  during  the  three  meetings  of  the 
full  Judiciary  C  >mmittee  where  it  was 
exhaustively  con  ildered. 

Law-enf orcem<  !nt  ofiQclals  from  all 
across  the  count  ry  testified  in  favor  of 
this  bill  during  ;he  6  days  of  hearings 
held  on  it.  Pour  ( ;hanges  in  the  bill  have 
been  made  in  ligt  t  of  those  hearings  and 
committee  proce< lures: 

First.  No  fingerprints  or  photographs 
will  be  required  from  anyone. 

Second.  No  fes  of  any  kind  will  be 
charged  to  anyor  e. 

Third.  A  rehatUitated  felon,  alcoholic, 
or  addict,  or  cur  )d  mental  patient  could 
get  a  firearms  U>ense,  with  the  written 
approval  of  the  iattomey  general  of  his 
State.  J 

Fourth.  Localities  and  States  could 
preempt  both  tie  registration  and  li- 
censing provisiops  of  the  Federal  law. 
provided  for  local  pre- 
emption of  lioeiising  only. 

This  amendment  would  provide  for 
registration  of  a  I  firearms  and  licensing 
of  all  fireaims  a  id  ammunition  users.  It 
would  disqualify  felons,  drug  addicts,  al- 


eohoUoa,  mwit*l  Incompetents,  and 
juveniles  from  owning  or  buying  fire- 
anna  twit  would  In  no  way  interfere  with 
or  slgnifleantly  ineonvenlenoe  law-abid- 
ing dtlaens. 

This  amendment  would  put  primary 
responsibility  on  the  States  for  action, 
but  would  provide  a  mtnlmum  floor  of 
Federal  protection  in  any  State  or  lo- 
cality which  does  ngt  act  to  protect  its 
own  citizens  from  gim  crime. 

The  registration  of  all  firearms  and 
firearm  sales  will  give  the  police  the 
means  to  quickly  trace  guns  used  in 
crime  to  their  owner. 

I  happen  to  own  nine  guns,  including 
one  10-gage  shotgim  handed  down 
through  the  family  from  my  grandfather. 
Under  this  amendment,  all  one  needs  to 
do  is  to  have  one  registration  form  to 
register  all  the  firearms — no  fee,  not  even 
the  inconvenience  caused  by  the  regis- 
tration of  a  bicycle,  dog,  or  automobile. 
This  registration  would  give  to  law- 
enforcement  officials  an  added  tool — and 
a  tremendously  effective  tool — to  trace 
the  perpetrators  of  crime  and  help  In  the 
conviction  of  criminals. 

Registration,  while  vital  to  improve  law 
enforcement,  must  be  linked  to  an  effec- 
tive system  of  licensing  gun  users  in  or- 
der to  weed  out  persons  who,  by  reason  of 
criminal  record,  drug  addiction,  alco- 
holism, mental  Incompetence,  or  age 
should  not  be  entrusted  with  a  gun  in  the 
first  place. 

This  amendment,  the  National  Oim 
Crime  Prevention  Act,  puts  the  greatest 
emphasis  on  State  action.  Wherever  a 
State  or  locality  enacts  an  effective  fire- 
arms law,  that  State  or  local  law,  not  the 
Federal  law,  would  apply.  Today,  there 
are  18  States  which  do  not  have  a  law 
forbidding  the  sale  of  a  gun  to  a  convicted 
felon.  There  are  39  States  which  have  no 
permit  law  to  protect  the  public  against 
the  sale  of  a  concealed  weapon  to  a  con- 
victed felon.  Can  you  imagine  tliat,  Mr. 
President? 

This  Federal  law  would  be,  in  a  real 
way,  a  temporary  one,  giving  every 
States  citizens  a  floor  of  protection 
against  gun  crime  until  the  States  them- 
selves act  effectively  against  the  gun 
menace. 

Here  is  how  the  amendment  would 
work.  Under  the  amendment,  every  gun 
owner  would  Inform  the  government — 
the  State  goveniment,  if  the  State  has  a 
registration  law — of  the  make,  model, 
and  serial  number  of  any  gun  he  owns. 
This  can  be  done  by  mail.  Then,  when  a 
gun  used  in  crime  is  found,  the  gun  reg- 
istration records  will  instantly  reveal  the 
gun  owner's  name  and  address,  and 
quickly  lead  to  the  laat  Imown  possessor 
of  the  weapon.  Where  the  Federal  law 
applies,  all  firearms  would  have  to  be 
registered  wltliin  a  year  and  a  half  of  the 
enactment  of  the  bill.  One  year  after  the 
bill's  enactment  all  new  firearms  sales 
would  have  to  be  registered. 

Second,  every  gun  owner  would  apply 
by  mail — to  the  State  government,  if  the 
State  has  a  licensing  law — for  a  firearms 
license.  Where  the  Federal  law  applies, 
the  issuance  of  such  a  license  would  be 
automatic  to  every  citizen  who  Is  over  18. 
is  not  a  fugitive,  is  not  under  indictment, 
lias  not  been  convicted  of  a  fdony,  or 


has  not  been  adjudged  by  a  court  to  be  a 
narcotic  addict,  alcoholic,  or  a  mental 
incompetent.  The  license  would  be  auto- 
matically denied  to  those  under  18  or 
under  Indictment  and  to  fugitives,  felons, 
adjudged  addicts,  alcoholics,  and  mental 
incompetents. 

Where  the  Federal  law  applies,  a  li- 
cense would  be  required  for  purchase  of 
any  firearm  or  ammunition  after  Sep- 
tember 1.  1970.  After  September  1,  1971, 
a  license  would  be  necessary  for  the  pos- 
session or  use  of  any  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion, except  one  borrowed  temporarily 
for  a  hunting  or  other  sport  shooting 
purpose. 

Youngsters  would  still  be  able  to  use 
firearms,  although  they  would  not  be  able 
to  purchase  or  own  Uiem  In  their  own 
name. 

The  bill  has  no  application  to  antique 
firearms  manufactured  before  1898.  Use 
of  the  information  collected  under  the 
bill  would  be  restricted  to  law-enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Absolutely  no  fees  are  required  from 
any  gxm  owner  or  user  under  the  bill. 

This  is  basically  all  the  National  Qim 
Crime  Prevention  Act  provides.  It  is  the 
minimum  the  public  protection  requires. 
A  majority  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
would  have  voted  to  report  some  form  of 
tills  bill  had  not  that  vote  been  blocked 
by  extended  debate. 

The  Senate  should  face  the  gun  crime 
issue  and  enact  the  laws  essential  to  deal 
with  it.  This  amendment  is  such  a  law. 
This  amendment  is  not  anti-gun.  It  is 
anti-crime.  Law-abiding  citizens  should 
be  able  to  purchase,  keep,  and  use  guns 
of  the  kind  and  nmnber  of  their  own 
choice.  The  safeguards  this  bill  provides 
wiU  not  inhibit  or  inconvenience  the  law- 
abiding  gun  owner.  In  fact,  both  the  li- 
censing and  the  registration  procedures 
provided  by  tills  bill  can  be  accomplished 
completely  by  mail. 

This  bill  will,  however,  provide  safe- 
guards to  assure  that  gims  are  not  freely 
purchased,  owned,  or  used  by  criminals, 
addicts,  and  mental  defectives  as  is  the 
case  In  most  States  today.  The  fact  is 
that  the  system  prevailing  in  most  States 
wlilch  gives  criminals,  addicts,  and  men- 
tal defectives  access  to  guns  on  an  equal 
basis  with  the  law-abiding  is  an  absurd 
and  intolerable  anachronism  In  a  nation 
distressed  by  a  growing  crime  crisis. 

■nie  gun-control  bill  reported  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  S.  3633,  falls  severely 
short  of  the  need  and  demand  of  the 
American  people  for  protection  against 
this  gun  crime  wave.  In  several  respects, 
the  bill  now  reported  weakens  the  already 
limited  handgun  sale  measure  this  Con- 
gress enacted  as  part  of  the  omnibus 
crime  bUl  of  1968. 

The  restrictions  on  interstate  gun  sales 
S.  3633  does  provide  are  important  if  any 
State's  gun  laws  are  to  be  enforceable. 
As  long  as  any  citizen  can  avoid  his  own 
State's  gun  law  by  merely  resorting  to 
the  mail  or  traveling  to  a  neighboring 
State  with  lax  gun  laws,  no  State  gun 
law  Is  worth  the  paper  upon  which  it  is 
written. 

But  what  of  a  State  which  has  no  gim 
laws  to  protect  Its  citizens?  What  about 
the  39  States  wtiich  do  not  require  per- 
mits to  purdiase  concealed  weapons? 
What  about  the  18  Stotes  which  do  not 
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even  disqualify  felons  from  possessing 
guns?  What  of  the  35  States  wliich  have 
no  law  against  lunatics  owning  and  using 
gims?  Should  the  citizens  of  and  visitors 
to  these  States  have  no  protection  from 
gim  crime? 

The  stark  fact  is  that  gim  crime  Is  out 
of  control  in  this  country.  According  to 
figures  released  2  weeks  ago  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  guns 
were  used  in  7,600  murders,  52,000  ag- 
gravated assaults,  and  73.000  robberies 
in  America  last  year.  Today— in  Amer- 
ica— 21  of  our  fellow  citizens  will  be  mur- 
dered by  gim,  150  will  be  assaulted  by 
gim,  and  200  will  be  robbed  by  gun.  Nine- 
ty-six of  every  hundred  police  officers 
murdered  are  shot  by  gun-toting  law- 
breakers. Compared  to  1964.  the  gun 
murder  rate  has  increased  47  percent,  ag- 
gravated assault  by  gun  is  up  76  percent, 
and  armed  robbery  by  gun  is  up  58  per- 
cent. Guns  were  used  in  63  percent  of  all 
murders  in  this  country  last  year.  Rifles 
and  shotguns  were  used  In  one  out  of 
every  four  gun  murders. 

In  America  we  tolerate  a  gun  crime 
rate  unttiinkable  in  practically  any  other 
civilized  nation  in  the  world.  Take  gim 
murders,  for  instance.  According  to 
latest  figures,  an  American  is  seven 
times  more  likely  to  be  murdered  by 
gun  than  a  Canadian.  An  American  is 
35  times  more  likely  to  murdered  by  gun 
than  a  Briton,  a  Dane,  a  German  or  a 
Swede.  An  American  is  infinitely  more 
likely  to  be  killed  ttian  a  Japanese  or  a 
Netherlander,  where  gun  murders  are 
so  rare  as  to  be  statistically  insignificant. 

The  reason  for  this  drastic  disparity 
between  our  gun  crime  rate  and  that  of 
other  nations  is  simply  that  we  have 
countenanced  a  system  of  incredibly  lax 
gun  laws  which  sure  a  scandal  in  the 
civilized  world.  Most  European  nations 
closely  regulate  gun  sales  and  strin- 
gently license  gun  ownership.  Most  States 
in  the  United  States  offer  their  citizens 
little  or  no  protection  against  criminals, 
lunatics,  addicts,  and  Juveniles  purchas- 
ing guns  and  ammunition. 

Yet,  according  to  the  gun  lobby— the 
NRA  and  its  spokesmen — we  already 
have  plenty  of  gim  laws,  if  only  they 
were  enforced.  Texas,  for  example,  for- 
bids carrying  a  handgun  in  a  saddlebag, 
except  when  traveling.  That  is  a  big 
protection.  Vermont  forbids  cliildren  to 
have  guns  in  a  schoolhouse.  And  one  of 
Arkansas'  two  firearms  laws  forbids 
possession  of  a  machinegun  for  offensive 
or  aggressive  purposes.  To  my  knowledge 
no  studies  have  recentiy  been  conducted 
to  determine  whether  more  adequate  en- 
forcement of  these  laws  would  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  rising  gun  crime  rate. 

What  we  do  know,  however,  is  that 
only  three  States  in  this  Union  require  a 
license  to  own  or  possess  a  concealed 
weapon.  Only  11  require  a  permit  to  pur- 
chase a  handgun  and  more  than  half 
the  States  do  not  even  require  reporting 
of  retail  gun  sales  to  the  police.  Regu- 
lation of  rifle  and  shotgun  sales,  pos- 
session, and  use  is  even  more  lax.  In 
fact,  only  12  States  have  any  significant 
long-gim  laws  at  all. 

Until  2  months  ago,  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  refused  for  30  years  to 
limit  even  the  notorious  mail-order  gun 


traffic.  And  the  law  passed  last  month, 
as  part  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill,  is  re- 
stricted to  handguns.  It  does  not  apply 
to  rifles  and  shotguns,  which  are  used 
in  three  out  of  every  10  gun  crimes  in 
the  United  States. 

Meanwhile,  the  number  of  guns  in 
America  is  Increasing  at  an  incredible 
rate.  Estimates  of  the  size  of  private 
American  firearms  arsenals  place  the 
total  number  of  guns  in  America  some- 
where between  100  and  200  million.  We 
have  more  guns  than  families,  more  guns 
tlian  cars,  perhaps  even  more  guns  than 
people  in  this  country.  And  more  tlian 
four  and  a  lialf  million  new  guns  are 
being  sold  in  tills  country  every  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  might  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  in  1958,  79,000 
pistols  and  revolvers  were  sold  in  the 
United  States.  Last  year  747,000  pistols 
and  revolvers  were  sold  in  the  United 
States. 

In  the  first  4  months  of  1968,  392,000 
pistols  and  revolvers  have  been  imported 
into  this  country.  If  this  year's  rate  con- 
tinues unabated,  the  total  number  of 
handguns  imported  Into  the  United 
States  in  1968  will  be  1.560,000  pistols  and 
revolvers. 

The  sale,  possession,  and  use  of  fire- 
arms should  and  can  be  subject  to  rea- 
sonable regulation. 

The  needs  of  law  enforcement  and 
citizen  safety  require  tiiat  we  deny  sale, 
possession,  and  use  of  firearms  to  con- 
victs, addicts,  and  idiots. 

Our  police  need  a  record  of  the  identi- 
fication and  ownership  of  firearms  as  ac- 
curate as  the  records  we  maintain  for 
bicycles,  dogs,  automobiles,  and  prescrip- 
tions. Yet  today,  in  practically  every 
State  in  the  Union,  it  is  easier  to  buy  a 
gun  than  it  is  to  register  to  vote  or  to 
license  a  bicycle. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  license  to  shoot  big  game 
than  it  is  to  buy  a  concealed  weapon  to 
shoot  our  fellow  men. 

We  have  waited  too  long  for  an  effec- 
tive, rational  gun  policy.  Seventy-six 
hundred  Americans  murdered  by  gim 
paid  with  their  lives  last  year  for  that 
delay.  Presidents,  Senators,  policemen, 
cab  drivers,  storeowners,  bus  drivers, 
great  men  and  humble  citizens — inno- 
cent people  from  all  walks  of  life — have 
been  gunned  down  under  the  insane  gun 
policy  our  Nation  has  pursued  and  is 
pursuing. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President.  I  am  a  gun 
owner  and  a  hunter.  I  have  hunted  from 
the  time  I  was  9  years  of  age,  when  my 
father  taught  me  to  shoot.  I  have  always 
enjoyed  shooting,  markmanship,  and 
hunting.  But  I  also  believe  that  it  Is  long 
past  time  to  recognize  firearms  as  the 
lethal  weapons  they  are  and  to  regulate 
their  sale,  possession,  and  use  accord- 
ingly. As  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
has  said,  "the  easy  accessibility  of  fire- 
arms is  responsible  for  many  killings, 
both  impulse  and  premeditated." 

Seventy-six  hundred  lives  a  year  are 
too  many  to  pay  for  the  liuniry  of  fron- 
tier myths  overtaken  by  the  crime  prob- 
lem in  modem  and  urban  America. 

It  is  a  far  dlfferait  problem  wheb  a 
member  of  the  Blackstone  Rangers  gang 
in  a  Ug  city  purchases  a  Saturday-night 


special  for  $5.50  than  when  a  rural  cit- 
izen living  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land or  Idaho  or  Montana  wants  to  pur- 
chase a  gun.  We  need  help  in  the  war 
against  crime,  and  my  amendment — tills 
legislation — is  purely  and  simply  an  an- 
tlcrlme proposal. 

Fifty-two  thousand  aggravated  as- 
saults a  year  are  too  many  to  pay  for  a 
long-discredited  theory  of  "the  right  to 
bear  arms."  Seventy-three  thousand 
armed  robberies  a  year  are  too  many  to 
pay  to  satisfy  the  callous  intransigence  of 
the  gun  lobby  and  the  shameful  timidity 
in  the  face  of  the  gun  lobby  and  its 
minions.  It  is  time  for  rational  firearms 
laws. 

It  is  time  to  dispense  with  the  mytlis 
and  propaganda  perpetrated  by  the  op- 
ponents of  reasonable  gun  laws. 

Take,  for  example,  the  argument  that 
we  should  simply  punish  gun  crimes  more 
seriously,  rather  than  disarm  the  crimi- 
nal. The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  heavier 
penalties  for  gun  crimes  already  exist, 
but  have  not  answered  the  gun  crime 
problem.  Armed  robbery  is  a  more  serious 
offense  than  simple  robberj-;  aggravated 
assault  is  more  heavily  punished  than 
simple  assault.  Murder  is  the  most  heav- 
ily punished  crime  of  all.  Yet  the  com- 
mission rates  of  all  these  crimes  are 
climbing  intolerably.  Armed  robbery  in- 
creased from  42,600  crimes  a  year  in  1964 
to  73,000  in  1967;  aggravated  assault  by 
gun  from  27,700  cases  in  1964  to  52.000 
in  1967:  murder  by  gun  from  5,000  In 
1964  to  7,600  in  1967. 

Gun  crimes  should  be  more  heavily 
punished.  But  clearly,  heavier  penalties 
do  not  answer  the  gun  crime  epidemic. 
They  do  not  help  solve  gun  crimes,  as 
registration  would.  They  do  not  prevent 
criminal  access  to  guns,  as  licensing 
would.  They  do  not  bring  gun  crime  vic- 
tims back  to  life,  repair  their  wounds, 
or  return  their  property.  Only  disarm- 
ing the  criminal  can  do  tliat. 

Then  there  is  the  argument  that  guns 
do  not  commit  crimes,  people  do.  Of 
course,  guns  do  not  commit  crimes,  but 
people  using  guns  certainly  do.  People 
using  guns  last  year  alone  robbed  73,000 
Americans,  assaulted  52,000  Americans 
and  murdered  7,600  Americans.  People 
using  guns  murdered  Jolm  Kennedy. 
Martin  Luther  King,  and  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, along  with  more  than  25,000  other 
Americans  between  1963  and  1967. 

The  record  shows  that  of  the  assaults 
committed  in  the  United  States  without 
a  firearm,  one  out  of  20  persons  died;  but 
of  those  assaults  committed  with  fire- 
arms, one  out  of  every  five  died — includ- 
ing the  Senator  who  sat  in  the  back  row 
next  to  me  when  I  was  sworn  in  Just  4 
yesu's  ago.  I  wonder  how  many  of  my  fel- 
low Senators  are  going  to  buckle  under 
to  the  gim  lobby  when  the  time  comes  to 
vote  on  these  amendments  next  Monday 
and  Tuesday? 

One  of  the  most  phony  and  mislead- 
ing arguments  is  that  "No  dicatorship 
has  ever  been  imposed  on  a  nation  of 
free  men  who  have  not  Just  been  re- 
quired to  register  their  privately-owned 
firearms." 

That  argument  is  ridiculous.  It  is  un- 
supported by  fact  and  refuted  by  lils- 
tory. 
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would  be  useful  1 3  a  dictator,  as  the  NRA 
argues,  certainly  the  first  place  he  would 
go  is  to  the  ml]  lion  name  membership 
list  of  the  NR\  Itself,  right  here  In 
Washington. 

So  let  us  dispehse  with  myth  and  deal 
with  reality.  Aiid  reality  is  that  no 
American  citizen  can  be  safe  on  the 
street.  In  his  stor !.  or  in  his  home  as  long 
as  any  Juvenile  d(  llnquent,  Idiot,  felon,  or 
thug  can  buy  an  "equalizer"  as  easily  as 
an  aspirin.  Sh<  powners.  homeowners, 
and  every  othi  r  law-abiding  citizen 
should  be  able  to  buy,  own,  and  use  guns 
as  they  choose.  JBut  it  Is  time  we  did 
something  effecilve  to  prevent  punks 
trom  playing  Qxi  with  guns,  deciding 
who  shall  live  ar  d  who  shall  die. 

The  criminal  element  In  America 
should  be  dlsar  ned.  But  the  pending 
legislation,  S.  3i  133,  important  as  it  is 
regarding  flreanis  sales,  simply  cannot 
do  the  Job  of  dls  trming  the  lawless,  un- 
less my  amendmi  nt  to  it  Is  adopted.  On^ 
a  system  of  regii  tration  of  firearms  and 
licensing  of  flreiirms  users  can  assure 
that  criminals  i«ho  possess  guns  will  go 
to  Jail  and  the  c  Iminals  who  should  not 
possess  them  wl  I  be  denied  easy  access 
to  them. 

The  amendmei  it  I  offer  will  disarm  the 
criminal  without  inconveniencing  the 
law  abiding. 

Mr.  Presideni .  I  state  again,  my 
amendment  imp  >ses  no  tax,  no  fees,  no 
charge,  and  verj  little  Inconvenience,  If 
any,  on  the  law-abiding  citizen.  It  will 
prevent  no  hon;st  homeowner,  store- 
keeper, or  hunte  from  buying,  keeping, 
or  using  his  fires  rms,  provided  he  is  not 
a  convicted  felon  a  mental  Incompetent, 
a  Jimkle.  or  an  al  ;oholic.  It  is  purely  and 
simply  an  anticrl  ne  measure. 

I  hear  so  man  r  statements  about  the 
need  for  law  an  I  order.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  going  to  lave  an  (qjportimlty  to 
vote  on  leglslathn  which  can  substan- 
tially Improve  the  status  of  law  and  order 


in  this  Nation,  which  can  substantially 
assist  law-enforcement  agencies  in  re- 
ducing crimes  of  violence  in  this  country, 
and  I  hope  that  those  who  advocate  law 
and  order  on  the  stump  to  get  votes  will 
vote  for  measures  which  can  really  do 
something  about  reducing  the  element 
of  crime  and  violence  when  these  pro- 
posals are  before  them  next  Monday  and 
Tuesday. 

I  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  the  gun 
lobby  can  raise  a  hostile  crowd  with  little 
effort.  I  have  faced  a  few  of  them  in  my 
own  State.  But  they  are  a  minority,  Bfr. 
President.  The  majority  of  our  citizens 
want  law  and  order.  The  majority  of  our 
citizens  want  fair,  effective,  moderate 
gim  control  laws,  to  restrict  easy  access 
to  firearms  by  the  criminal  element.  That 
is  all  my  amendment  would  do. 

Mr.  President,  regarding  the  basic  bill 
before  us,  S.  3633, 1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  memorandum  to  all  Senators 
from  Senators  Dodd,  Kennedy,  Fong, 
Tydings,  Javits,  Brooke,  Hart,  and  Pas- 
tors on  the  State  Firearms  Control  As- 
sistance Act  of  1968.  S.  3633,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mrmoranoum  :  The  State  FnEAiifs  Control 

AaaiBTANcx  Act  or  1068,  8.  3633 

z.  BACKoaoxnfD  or  s.  aaaa 

The  State  Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act 
of  1968,  submitted  as  S.  3633,  is  an  effort  to 
make  State  gun  control  laws  as  fully  effective 
aa  possible.  Many  States  have  enacted  or  are 
considering  legislation  prohibiting  possession 
of  firearms  by  Irresponsible  persons  such  as 
convicted  felons,  narcotics  addicts,  mental 
Incompetents,  alcoholics  and  Juveniles.  It  is 
essential  that  States  having  gun  laws  be  able 
to  enforce  them  effectively,  and  that  States 
considering  gun  legislation  be  encouraged 
to  act  by  the  knowledge  that  such  laws  can 
be  enforced  effectively. 

At  present,  there  are  two  principal  means 
by  which  state  gun  laws  are  evaded: 

1.  Hail-order  sales.  A  person  can  order  guns 
through  the  maUs  from  out-of-state  mall- 
order  bouses.  State  authorities  have  no  prac- 
tical means  to  ensure  that  people  who  do  so 
order  guns  are  eligible  to  possess  them  under 
State  law. 

a.  Nonresident  sales.  A  person  Ineligible 
under  tbe  laws  of  his  own  State  can  purchase 
guns  over  the  counter  In  another  State  hav- 
ing less  stringent  laws.  Again,  authorities  of 
the  purchaser's  State  of  residence  do  not 
have  the  means  to  "police"  the  transaction 
and  ensure  that  applicable  provisions  of  the 
law  of  tbe  purchaser's  residence  are  satisfied. 

In  neither  Instance  Is  there  any  way  for 
a  State — short  of  stopping  and  Inspecting 
every  person  and  every  shipment  of  goods  at 
the  border — to  prevent  the  entry  of  Illegal 
guns. 

n.  THE  OPERATION  Or  S.  3S33 

To  plug  up  these  loopholes  that  Impair 
the  effective  enforcement  of  State  firearms 
laws,  S.  3633  does  two  basic  things: 

1.  It  prohibits  Interstate  mall-order  ship- 
ments of  firearms,  except  between  licensed 
dealers. 

2.  It  prohibits  over-the-counter  sales  of 
firearms  to  non-residents  of  tbe  State  In 
which  tbe  transaction  takes  place. 

Thus  a  person  desiring  to  purchase  a  fire- 
arm from  out-of-state  must  do  so  In  a  trans- 
action the  final  step  of  which  takes  place 
through  a  licensed  dealer  In  the  State  of  his 
residence.  By  regulating  dealers  and  examm- 
Ing  their  records,  a  State  can  ensure  that 
the  provisions  of  its  law  are  complied  with. 


and  that  guns  are  not  acquired  by  Ineligible 
persons.' 

m  addition  to  banning  Interstate  mall- 
order  transactions  and  sales  to  non-realdents. 
8.  3688  as  introduced  includes  a  number  of 
other  desirable  provisions.  In  particular,  it: 

Prohibits  the  interstate  mall-order  sale  of 
ammtinltlon  except  between  licensed  dealers. 

Prohibits  sales  of  guns  and  ammunition  to 
Juveniles  (persons  under  21  in  the  case  of 
handguns;  penons  under  18  in  the  case  of 
rifles  and  shotguns) . 

Provides  blgber  standards  and  Increased 
licensing  fees  for  Federal  firearms  dealers, 
manufacturers  and  Importers. 

Regulates  the  Interstate  tranqxirtatlon 
and  sale  of  destructive  devices,  such  aa  anti- 
tank guns,  bomtM,  and  grenades. 

Regulates  tbe  Importation  of  firearms  into 
the  United  States  by  excluding  all  firearms 
not  generally  recognized  as  particularly  suit- 
able for  or  readily  adaptable  to  sporting  pur- 
poses,  and  by  excluding  surplus  military 
handguns. 

in.  DirrERXNczs  between  s.  ssss  and  title  iv 
or  the  SArx  street  act 

Most  of  the  provisions  of  S.  3633  are  al- 
ready In  existing  law.  Title  IV  of  P.L.  90-351. 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  There  are  only  two  significant 
provisions  of  S.  3633  that  are  not  already 
law  by  virtue  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act. 

First,  S.  3633  Imposes  restrictions  on  rifles 
and  shotguns  parallel  to  those  Imposed  by 
the  Safe  Streets  Act  on  handguns. 

Second,  S.  3633  adds  coverage  of  gun  am- 
munition (TMtle  rV's  coverage  was  limited  to 
ammunition   for  destructive  devices ) . 

Apart  from  these  two  changes,  substan- 
tially all  of  the  provisions  of  S.  3633  are 
already  part  of  the  U.S.  Criminal  Code. 

IV.      WEAKENING      AMENDMENTS      TO      S.      3633 
ADOPTED  BY   THE  SENATE   JtrDICIABT   COMMITTEE 

As  reported  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. S.  3633  was  amended  so  as  to  In- 
corporate a  number  of  exceptions  to  coverage 
that  are  inconsistent  with  the  bill's  philoso- 
phy, and  which  substantially  endanger  its 
effectiveness.  A  summary  of  each  of  these 
weakening  amendments  Is  set  forth  below, 
together  with  a  brief  analysis  of  why  the 
amendment  is  objectionable  and  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Act.  (Some 
of  these  amendments  actually  cut  back  the 
coverage  of  existing  law.  since  they  nullify 
provisions  of  Title  IV  of  the  Safe  Streets  bill 
signed  by  the  President  on  June  19.  1968.) 
The  amendments  of  concern  are  as  follows : 
1.  Ammunition.  The  controls  of  ammuni- 
tion In  S.  3633  as  introduced  are  minimal.  In 
that  they  regulate  only  the  Interstate  mall- 
order  sale  of  ammunition  and  prohibit  over- 
the-counter  sales  to  Juveniles,  convicted 
felons,  persons  under  Indictment,  fugitives 
from  Justice,  and  persons  Ineligible  to  pur- 
chase ammunition  under  State  or  local  law. 
An  amendment  adopted  by  tbe  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  however,  changes  the  defini- 
tion of  "ammunition"  to  exclude  from  cov- 
erage (a)  ammunition  for  rifles  and  shot- 
guns, and  (b)  all  .22  caliber  rlmflre  ammu- 
nition. Thus,  "ammunition"  under  the  bill 
as  amended  Is  only  ammunition  for  destruc- 
tive devices  and  large  caliber  pistols  or  re- 
volvers. 


>  Tbe  provisions  of  S.  3633  do  not  prohibit 
a'person  living  in  one  State  from  acquiring 
a  firearm  from  an  individual  who  lives  in 
another  State.  The  bill  does  require,  how- 
ever, that  the  acquisition  be  completed 
through  a  licensed  dealer  of  the  purchaser's 
state  of  residence,  and  thus  subject  to  effec- 
tive state  control.  For  example,  If  A,  a  resi- 
dent of  one  State,  desires  to  purchase  a  gun 
from  B,  a  resident  of  a  different  State,  ar- 
rangements must  be  made  by  A  to  bave  B 
send  the  gun  by  way  of  a  federally  licensed 
dealer  located  in  A's  State. 
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This  amendment  is  objectionable  because: 

It  exempts  ammunition  controls  for  ap- 
proximately 90%   of  all  firearms. 

It  exempts  ammunition  that  Is  frequently 
involved  In  crimes  of  violence.  Nearly  30% 
of  all  homicides  by  firearms  occur  with  the 
use  of  rifles  and  shotguns.  Substantial  num- 
bers of  hand  gun  homicides,  armed  robberies 
and  assaults  are  committed  with  .22  caliber 
pistols  and  revolvers. 

It  fails  to  prohibit  the  sale— whether  by 
mall-order  or  over-the-counter — of  rifle, 
shotgun,  and  .22  caUber  rlmflre  ammunition 
to  known  Juveniles,  felons,  fugitives,  Indicted 
persons,  and  other  undesirables. 

It  excludes  from  coverage  ammunition  of 
the  type  that  killed  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, I>octor  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  Medgar  Evers, 
to  take  but  a  few  examples. 

2.  Standards  for  licensing  dealers.  Existing 
law.  and  S.  3633  as  Introduced,  require  two 
substantive  qualifications  for  federally  li- 
censed dealers  which  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  deleted.  The  first  requirement  Is 
that  the  applicant  not  be  "by  reason  of  his 
business  exi>erlence,  financial  standing,  or 
trade  connections.  .  .  .  | unlikely]  to  com- 
mence business  operations  during  the  term 
of  the  annual  license  applied  for  or  to  main- 
tain operations  in  compliance  with  this  chap- 
ter." '  The  second  requirement  Is  that  the 
applicant  have,  or  Intend  to  have,  "business 
premises  for  the  conduct  of  the  business." 
Substituted  for  these  two  requirements  of 
existing  law  is  the  single  new  requirement 
that  the  applicant  have  "premises  from 
which  he  conducts  business — or  from  which 
he  intends  to  conduct  such  business  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time." 

These  provisions  changing  the  substantive 
standards  for  the  issuance  of  a  license  are 
objectionable  because: 

The  basic  scheme  of  the  Act  will  be  sub- 
stantially frustrated  If  these  provisions  so 
loosen  tbe  standards  for  Issuance  of  a  dealer's 
license  that  a  person  who  does  not  conduct 
commercial  operations  may  qualify  for  a 
license.'  The  Treasury  Department  has  de- 
temuned  that  In  tbe  past  one  out  of  every 
four  dealer's  licenses  have  been  obtained  by 
persons  not  engaged  in  the  firearms  busi- 
ness, and  who  obtained  licenses  primarily  to 
avoid  restrictions  placed  upon  unlicensed 
persons.  If  this  same  practice  were  again 
made  possible  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee amendment,  tbe  following  basic  pro- 
visions of  the  blU,  which  do  not  apply  to  li- 
censed dealers,  could  be  circumvented  by 
persons  who  are  not  bona  fide  dealers  and 
who  are  purchasing  firearms  solely  for  their 
personal  use : 

Prohibition  against  mail-order  sales  of 
handguns,  rifles  and  shotguns,  f  922(a)  (2). 

Prohibition  against  over-the-counter  sales 
to  non-residents  of  handguns,  rlfies  and 
shotguns,  f  922(a)(6). 

Prohibition  against  transporting  handguns, 
nflee  and  shotguns  purchased  out  of  State 
into  one's  State  of  residence.  {  922(a)  (3) . 


'  These  standards  were  taken  from  the  Fed- 
eral Alcohol  Administration  Act.  27  U.S.C. 
S  204;  the  provisions  have  worked  fairly  and 
effectively  In  that  field,  and  have  been  rea- 
sonably construed  by  the  courts. 

'  It  Is  unclear  what  the  purpose  and  effect 
are  of  dispensing  with  the  requirement  that 
an  applicant  have  "business  premises,"  and 
requiring  only  that  we  have  "premises"  from 
which  he  conducts  (or  Intends  to  conduct) 
biulness.  If  individuals  may  characterize 
their  own  living  room  as  the  requisite 
"premises"  to  be  licensed,  there  may  be  a 
significant  risk  that  licenses  will  have  to 
be  Issued  to  persons  whose  primary  objective 
Is  to  avoid  the  restrictions  of  the  Act  In  pur- 
chases of  firearms  for  their  own  personal 
use. 


Restrictions  on  transporting  destructive 
devloes,  machine  guns,  and  sawed-off  shot- 
guns. 1922  (a)  (4). 

Ilie  purpose  of  8.  3683  Is  to  strengthen 
the  Safe  Streets  Act  by  extending  tbe  cover- 
age of  that  Act  to  long  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion. This  amendment  would  in  fact  weaken 
tbe  Safe  Streets  Act  by  relaxing  the  stand- 
ards for  IssiUng  licensee  to  dealers.  There 
has  been  no  showing  that  these  standards, 
established  by  the  Safe  Streets  Act  and  per- 
petuated by  S.  3633,  are  either  unclear  or 
unreasonable.  Consequently,  there  is  no  need 
to  change  those  standards — much  less 
weaken  them. 

3.  The  "Cantigwnu  State"  Amendment. 
This  amendment  permits  over-the-counter 
sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns  by  licensed  deal- 
ers to  residents  of  contiguous  States  If  the 
contiguous  State  permits  such  sales  "by 
law,"  the  sale  fully  complies  with  the  fire- 
arms laws  of  both  States  Involved,  and  the 
dealer  sends  to  the  chief  law  enforcement 
cdBcer  of  the  purehaser's  residence  seven 
days  prior  to  delivery  an  affidavit  of  eleglbll- 
Ity  to  purchase.  Firearms  obtained  pursuant 
to  this  provision  also  could  be  lawfully  trans- 
ported by  the  purchaser  Into  his  State  of 
residence.  The  amendment  exempts  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  out-of-state  transac- 
tions from  the  requirement  that  delivery  be 
completed  through  a  licensed  dealer  in  the 
purchaser's  State  of  residence. 

The  amendment  is  objectionable  because: 
It  would  create  significant  enforcement 
problems.  For  example,  a  State  would  have 
no  authority  to  investigate  or  regulate  sales 
to  Its  citizens  by  dealers  in  contiguous  States. 
How  Is  a  State  to  know  that  all  the  condi- 
tions of  Its  law  have  been  satisfied?  How  Is 
such  a  State  to  proceed  against  dealers  In 
contiguous  States  who  sell  In  violation  of  its 
law?  The  purpose  of  S.  3633  is  to  channel 
commerce  in  firearms  Into  the  State  of  the 
purchaser's  residence,  and  thereby  subject 
the  transaction  to  the  regulatory  Jurisdiction 
of  the  only  State  that  bas  an  Interest  In  who 
and  what  type  of  person  bas  firearms  within 
Its  borders.  The  contiguous  State  amend- 
ment would  create  a  significant  gap  In  this 
scheme. 

It  cuts  significantly  further  than  necessary 
to  accomplish  its  puri>orted  objective.  The 
amendment  iiermlts  all  residents  of  a  State, 
and  not  just  those  who  live  near  the  border, 
to  purchase  anywhere  in  the  contiguous 
State,  and  not  Just  from  dealers  near  the 
border.  In  a  State  like  Colorado,  which  is 
surrounded  by  seven  other  States,  a  single 
group  of  contlnguous  States  covers  nearly 
one-ttilrd  of  the  continental  United  States. 

4.  The  Licensed  Collector  Amendment.  This 
amendment  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  Issue 
a  "collector's  license"  to  persons  who  acquire, 
hold,  or  dispose  of  firearms  or  ammunition 
"as  curios  or  relics."  Persons  who  receive  such 
licenses  are  exempted  from  virtually  every 
control  of  the  Act,  including  the  mail-order 
shipment  and  out-of-state  purchase  pro- 
hibitions, tbe  restrictions  against  trans- 
porting Into  one's  State  of  residence  firearms 
obtained  out-of-state,  and  tbe  restrictions  on 
transportation  and  purchase  of  destructive 
devices,  machine  guns,  short-barreled  shot- 
guns and  rlfies. 

This  amendment  is  objectionable  because: 
It  Is  couched  In  vague  language  of  unclear 
effect.  What  is  a  "curio"  or  "relic"?  Is  any 
firearm  a  "curio  or  relic"  solely  because  a 
"collector"  says  he  wants  to  acquire  it  as 
such?  Is  the  licensed  collector  exempted  from 
the  controls  of  the  Act  for  all  firearms,  or 
only  for  transactions  involving  "curios  or 
relics"?  By  what  standards  Is  the  Secretary 
to  determine  who  is  a  "collector"? 

No  need  has  been  demonstrated  Justify, 
ing  such  a  potentially  major  exemption.  S. 
3633  as  Introduced  Imposes  no  unreasonable 
burden  on  coUectors  of  firearms.  Antique 
firearms,  defined  in  {  922(a)  (16) ,  are  already 


exempt  from  tbe  Act.  For  collectors  of  mod- 
ern firearms.  S.  3633  simply  requires  that 
delivery  be  accomplished  through  a  licensed 
dealer  In  tbe  collector's  State  of  residence. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  a  State  has  an 
Important  Interest  In  being  able  to  regulate 
tbe  "collection"  of  modern  operable  firearms 
by  its  residents.  If  this  amendment  stays  In 
tbe  bill,  a  State's  ability  to  do  this  will  be 
seriously  Impaired. 

Very  few  people  are  legitimate  flrearmi 
collectors.  To  accommodate  these  few.  who 
are  not  really  substantially  disadvantaged 
by  the  Act,  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
adopted  a  loophole  that  may  be  exploited  by 
great  numbers  of  persons  who  are  not  legiti- 
mate collectors,  but  who  wish  to  avoid  tbe 
controls  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  support 
from  national  organizations  and  the 
news  media  continues  for  effective  fire- 
arms control  as  this  body  debates  the 
merits  of  S.  3633  and  the  Tydings' 
amendments  for  registration  and  licens- 
ing. I  request  permission  to  include  a 
letter  endorsing  gun  controls  received 
from  the  legislative  program  committee 
of  the  184,000  member  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women.  I  also  re- 
quest permission  to  insert  several  news- 
paper editorials  received  in  my  office 
from  every  section  of  our  Nation  urging 
the  Congress  to  enact  this  much  needed 
legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Association  or 

Universitt  Women. 

September  12,  1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydinos, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydincs:  As  the  firearms 
control  bill  is  now  before  the  Senate  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women 
wishes  to  reaffirm  Its  support  for  a  strong 
national  firearms  law  which  would: 

Prohibit  interstate  mailing  of  all  guns,  in- 
cluding long  guns  and  other  firearms; 

Prohibit  over-the-counter  sale  of  guns  to 
out-of-state  residents; 

Require  the  registration  of  all  guns  and 
licensing  of  all  gun  owners; 

Prevent  licensing  and  also  control  sale  of 
ammunition  to  people  under  eighteen,  per- 
sons convicted  of  felony  or  a  misdemeanor, 
persons  who  have  been  Institutionalized  be- 
cause of  ajudlcated  mental  illness,  drug 
addiction,  or  alcoholism,  and  aliens. 

This  position  was  adopted  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Program  Committee  of  the  Association, 
and  approved  by  Its  Board  the  week  of 
June  21-27,  1968.  during  a  Conference  of  the 
national  leaders  of  the  Association. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that,  to  be  effective 
in  controlling  crime,  such  a  law  must  re- 
quire registration  of  all  firearms  and  reregls- 
tratlon  when  such  firearms  change  hands, 
and  that  possessors  or  tisers  of  firearms  or 
ammtinltlon  should  be  required  to  have  a 
license. 

We  also  are  of  the  opinion  that  to  be 
effective,  provision  for  enforcement  and 
penalties  for  violations  must  be  built  into 
the  national  law.  Such  requirements  and 
their  enforcement  seem  to  us  as  reasonable 
as  requiring  the  registration  of  an  automo- 
bile or  the  licensing  of  a  driver,  and  no  more 
of  an  Infringement  of  Individual  liberties. 
On  the  other  hamd  such  requirements  wUl 
prove  to  be  a  major  protection  for  the  honest 
citizen. 

The  American  Association  of  University 
Women  endorses  the  provisions  of  8  3633  but 
would  like  to  see  the  provlslona  of  S  3684. 
the  Oim  Crime  Prevention  Act,  on  reglstra- 
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(From  the  PhUadelphla   (Pa.)    Sunday 

BuUetln,  Sept.  8,  1968] 

CoNoaaaa  airo  Ottm  RaonrmATioir 

Tbe  nation's  gun  lobbyists  have  mpf»r- 
ently  won  part  of  their  fight,  for  this  aeeelon 
of  Cong!  ess,  at  least.  They  have  been  aided 
by  the  lull  caused  by  the  Oongreaatonal  ad- 
journment for  the  party  conventions  and 
the  rush  of  the  legislators  now  to  get  home 
to  campaign. 

Nothing  which  has  happened  over  the 
aummer — the  murder 'of  police;  the  attacks 
with  pistols,  rifles,  shotguns  and  even  ma- 
chine guns;  the  almost  dally  selciire,  some- 
where in  the  country,  of  caches  of  Illegal 
arms — none  of  theae  nor  the  "ordinary" 
crimes  of  violence  by  the  gun  seem  to  move 
legislators  to  take  the  stronger  regulatory 
measures  Prealdent  Johnson  has  called  for: 
Word  frmn  Inside  Congress  la  that  registra- 
tion and  Ucenalng  of  flreamu  la  dead. 

Oun  legislation  now  on  the  Senate  floor 
nearly  approximates  that  already  passed  by 
the  House.  Each  would  bar  Interstate  ship- 
ment to  Individuals  of  rifles  and  shotguns, 
adding  to  earlier  reetrlctlona  on  hand  guna. 
For  even  that  much,  half  a  loaf  la  better 
than  no  bread. 

Licensing  requirements  for  gun  owners  Is 
needed  to  deny  legal  access  to  weapons  to 
criminals,  dope  addlcta,  alcoholics  and  the 
mentally  111. 

In  this  nation,  where  licenses  are  required 
for  doaens  of  legitimate  uses,  and  generally 
accepted.  It  Is  somewhat  Incomprehensible 
that  objectlckna  can  be  made  to  registration 
of  lethal  weapons. 

(Prom   the   Charleston    (W.   Va.)    Gazette, 

Aug.  la.  1968] 

Statk  Shottu)  Act  on  Oun  Controls 

It  is  obvious  that  Gov.  Hulett  Smith  will 
not  put  in  his  special  session  call  to  the  leg- 
islature the  subject  of  gun  control. 

Immediately  subsequent  to  the  assassina- 
tion of  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy  the  governor 
loudly  opined  the  state's  gun  laws  are  Inef- 
fective and  need  strengthening.  But  as  the 
months  rolled  on  and  the  assassination  be- 
came a  less  distinct  horror  In  the  minds  of 
all  and  the  gun  lobby  increased  Its  propa- 
ganda. Gov.  Smith  had  second  thoughts 
about  asking  the  legislature  for  stiff er  gun 
control  measures. 

It  Will  do  no  good,  we  know,  but  here's 
what  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  head  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  has  had  to  say  on 
the  matter: 

"Better  control  of  flrearms  is  not  only  de- 
sirable, but  also  necessary  to  public  welfare. 
We  have  reached  the  point  where  time  for 
debate  la  past;  the  time  for  action  Is  here. 
I  think  mall  order  purchases  should  be  ban- 
ned. Interstate  transportation  of  flrearms 
should  be  controlled,  and  local  registration 
of  weapons  required  and  enforoed." 

Since  tbe  federal  government  will  not  reg- 
ister guns,  it  la  up  to  state  gOTemments  to 

undertake  tbe  task.  TTntll  aU  guna  tbrougb- 
out  tbe  nation  are  registered  and  known  to 
police,  the  level  of  violence  in  American  so- 
ciety Is  not  apt  to  (tlmtnsh. 

(nrom   the   Milwaukee    (Wis.)    Journal. 

July  24,  1968] 

Thi  Quit  B»ooao 

Tlieae  figures  have  been  released  by  the 
Justice  department: 

An  estimated  SO  to  100  million  firearms  are 
In  private  hands  In  the  United  Ststea.  Last 
year  4.8  million  were  bought  for  private  use. 
an  Increase  of  132%  over  1968.  More  than  1.3 
million  guns  are  being  Imported  each  year,  or 
46%  more  than  In  1968. 

Four  United  States  presidents  have  been 
assassinated  by  gunfire.  So  have  two  mayors, 
two  United  States  senators  and  a  nniiginaa 
man.  So,  since  1968.  have  eight  major  oItU 
rights  leaders,  including  tbe  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr. 


From  1900  to  1966.  buUets  have  killed  767,. 
000  people — ^369,000  murdered,  360,000  as 
suicides,  188,000  In  firearms  accidents.  Last 
year,  7,700  people  were  victims  of  homicide 
by  flrearms  and  66,000  more  were  the  subjects 
of  assault  by  guns. 

From  1960  to  1967,  a  toUl  of  411  law  en- 
forcement  officers  were  slain  in  performing 
their  duties,  B6%  of  them  by  guns.  Nation- 
ally, 60%  of  all  murders  are  by  firearms. 
Nearly  30%  of  all  homicides  by  firearms  are 
committed  with  rifles  and  shotguns,  normally 
considered  "sporting"  weapons. 

The  United  States  homicide  rate  with  guns, 
per  100,000  population.  Is  seven  times  that  of 
Australia,  Canada  and  Italy.  It  is  35  times 
that  of  Denmark,  England  and  West 
Germany. 

How  much  more  bloodletting  will  It  take 
to  demonstrate  the  singular  ability  of  tbe 
gun  to  kill  and  malm?  How  much  more  of 
this  mindless  national  obelssance  to  flrearms 
will  we  tolerate  before  enacting  meaningful 
controls  on  guns,  and  on  those  who  use 
them? 

[From  the  Vancouver   (Wash.)    Columbian. 

July  16.  1968] 

GsiM  AND  Realistic 

New  Tork  State  and  Britain  have  figured  In 
several  recent  letters  to  the  editor  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  gun  controls.  Writers  on  both  sides  of 
the  gun  Issue  thought  they  saw  evidence  in 
these  two  places  to  support  their  arguments. 

It  might  be  helpful  to  readers  to  cite  some 
statistics  on  gun  fatalities  In  New  York  and 
Britain.  What  follows  Is  based  on  figures  pre- 
sented by  Sen.  Joseph  Tydlngs,  O-Md.,  when 
he  Introduced  his  proposal  for  gun  registra- 
tion In  the  Senate  on  June  12. 

New  York  was  one  of  the  flve  states  cited 
by  Tydlngs  as  examples  of  strong  gun  con- 
trol laws.  New  York's  Sullivan  law,  on  the 
books  since  1910,  requires  a  license  for  posses- 
sion of  any  hand  weapon.  For  the  period  1962- 
66,  New  York's  gun  homicide  rate  was  1.53 
deaths  per  100,000  population.  The  other 
four  tough -law  states  were:  1.39  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1.32  for  New  Jersey,  0.85  for  Massachu- 
setts and  an  amazing  low  of  0.34  for  Rhode 
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These  rates  compare  with  about  2.8  deaths 
per  100,000  for  tbe  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  contrast  la  even  sharper  when  these 
states  are  compared  with  states  with  weak 
gun  control  laws.  Among  states  cited  by 
Tydlngs,  Nevada  had  7.1  gun  deaths  per  100.- 
000,  Mississippi  had  6.0,  Texas  had  6.3,  Louis- 
iana had  6.1  and  Arizona  had  4.1. 

New  York's  gun  death  rate  thus  was  slightly 
more  than  half  the  national  rate  and  less 
than  a  fourth  the  rate  of  four  of  these  weak- 
law  states. 

Britain  makes  New  Tork.  and  even  Rhode 
Island,  look  like  the  wild,  wild  west.  In  1963. 
Britain  liad  an  almost  unbelievably  low  0  05 
deatha  per  100,000.  Tbe  U.S.  rate  was  34  times 
greater  that  year! 

Oun  laws  don't  account  for  the  only  dlfTer- 

ences  between  tbe  United  States  and  Britain 
and  between  New  Tcn-k  and  Mloslaaippl.  but 
statistics  as  dramatic  as  these  at  least  sug- 
gest that  gun  laws  might  help  save  a  life 
here  and  there. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  thinks  so.  "There  Is  no 
doubt  In  my  mind,"  he  has  written,  "that 
the  easy  accessibility  of  firearms  is  responsible 
for  many  killings,  both  impulse  and  premedi- 
tated. The  statistics  are  grim  and  realistic. 
Strong  measures  must  be  taken,  and 
promptly,  to  protect  the  public." 

[From   the   Bristol    (Va.)    Virginla-Tennes- 
sean,  July  37,  1968] 

CONOBBSS  lONOBZS  A  VrTAL  CHALLENGE 

The  House,  buckling  under  pressure  mainly 
from  the  powerful  gun  lobby,  on  Wednesday 
passed  a  watered  down  gun  control  bill. 

But  already  by  Tuesday  night  a  violent  out- 
burst In  Cleveland  had  left  10  dead  and  19 
wounded  in  three  hours  of  sniper  tire. 


Obviously,  If  the  House  and  Senate  had  al- 
ready passed  and  the  President  had  signed 
Into  law,  the  strongest  gun  control  legisla- 
tion conceivable.  It  would  probably  have  had 
no  effect  on  the  Negro  snipers  In  Cleveland. 

But  the  tragedy  Is  that  under  the  bill 
pMsed  by  the  House  and  awaiting  action  by 
the  Senate  In  September,  there  Isn't  much 
to  deter  more  snipers — Negro  or  white— from 
arming  themselves  and  firing  at  will. 

The  House  bill  would  Impose  restrictions 
for  tbe  mall  order  sales  of  rlfies,  shotguns  and 
ammunition  as  companions  t«  the  restriction 
of  mail  order  sales  of  handguns  provided  in 
the  recenUy  enacted  crime  control  act. 

Also,  tbe  House  bill  restricts  tbe  over-the- 
counter  sale  of  guns  to  non-residents  who  do 
not  live  m  a  bordering  state — but  even  that 
provUlon  is  riddled  with  loopholes. 

Under  a  last  minute  amendment  tacked 
onto  the  bill,  a  non-resident  can  buy  a  gun 
over-the-counter  by  signing  an  affidavit  to 
the  effect  that  his  own  weapon  has  been 
stolen,  lost,  or  Is  inoperative  and  the  dealer 
will  then  notify  the  purchaser's  police  de- 
partment of  the  sale. 

The  House  would  have  been  wise  to  scrap 
the  whole  section  on  over-the-counter  sales 
rather  than  tack  on  a  provision  which  invitee 
widespread  violation. 

Where  the  blU  falls — and  why  there  is  still 
nothing  to  deter  more  sniper  fire  or  more 
domestle  gun  violence — is  in  the  fact  it  does 
nothing  to  limit  the  circulation  or  accessi- 
bility of  guns. 

There  Is  Uttle  reason  to  expect  that  the 
Senate  will  do  more  and  tbe  final  gun  legis- 
lation enacted  into  law  will  amount  to  noth- 
ing more  than  empty  motions  on  the  part 
of  Congress. 

We  have  never  advocated  and  still  don't 
that  the  nation  should  be  disarmed,  but 
through  the  experience  of  several  violent 
summers  and  ever  splraling  crime  rates.  It  Is 
obvious  that  a  segment  of  otir  society  should 
be  disarmed. 

Realistically,  a  strong  gun  control  blU 
would  not  make  it  impoeslble  for  the  would- 
be  sniper,  the  airplane  hijacker,  the  bank 
robber,  or  any  other  criminal  to  get  a  gun. 

But  a  strong  bill  would  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult and  that  is  about  all  we  could  hope  for. 
^r  instance  mall  order  sales  should  not  be 
restricted  but  banned;  registration  and  li- 
censing should  be  required  of  all  g\m  owners 
because,  regardless  of  the  arguments  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  this  would  not 
lead  to  mass  disarmament;  and  over-the- 
counter  sales  of  guns  should  hinge  on  the 
purchaser's  Intention  in  buying  tbe  weapon 
and  the  intention  should  be  part  of  the  vital 
information  on  the  registration  form. 

None  of  these  provisions  are  included  In 
the  House  bill.  We  can  only  hope  the  Senate 
will  rise  above  tremendous  pressure  but  that 
18  doubtful. 

Meanwhile.  Congress  so  far  has  done  noth- 
ing to  protect  the  nation  from  the  insanity 
of  too  many  guns  which  are  too  easy  to 

obtain. 

[From  the  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Reformer, 
July  16,  1968] 

OtTN  COMTBOLS 

The  current  move  In  Congress  to  bar  mail- 
order sales  of  long  guns  to  individuals  and 
call  It  a  day  is  Uttle  better  than  no  legislation 
at  aU. 

Controls  on  mail-order  sales  are  a  useful 
supplement  to  registration  and  licensing  in 
the  sense  that  they  prevent  a  person  from 
evading  his  state's  laws  by  ordering  through 
the  mails. 

Tbey  would  be  small  help  In  states  like 
Vermont,  which  have  weak  gtm  laws  to  start 
with. 

The  full  package,  containing  registration, 
licensing  and  regulation  of  mall-order  sales 
is  what  is  needed. 


(From   the  Enosburg  Palls    (Vt.)    Standard, 
July  26,  1968) 

BaoiN    AT   THE    Local    Lkvkl:    Strict    Ottn 
CoNTEOLS  Needed  Now 

We  think  St.  Albans  Alderman  Stanley 
Cummlngs  Is  right.  The  city  must  play  Its 
part  in  checking  the  indiscriminate  flow  of 
guns. 

We  think  Senator  Joseph  Tydlngs  (£>- 
Maryland)  was  right  when  be  said,  "Tbe 
need  for  firearms  registration  and  licensing 
has  existed  for  decades.  Public  opinion  polls 
for  decades  have  shown  massive  support 
for  gun  controls.  The  toll  of  tragedy  caused 
by  guns  grows  higher  with  each  succeeding 
year.  What  is  the  roadblock?" 

The  roadblock  is  the  same  one  which 
holds  up  passage  of  other  vital  laws.  The 
roadblocks  are  special  Interesto  which  lobby 
In  our  state  legislature  and  In  the  Congrees 
of  the  U.S.  Eigatnst  the  Interests  of  the  peo- 
ple. That  roadblock  held  up  action  on  Sen. 
Tydlngs'  blU  last  week. 

The  National  Rifle  Assn.  is  such  a  lobby 
and  Buch  a  special  Interest.  A  quarter  of  Its 
Income  stems  from  Its  magazine  which  de- 
pends on  advertising  from  gun  and  ammu- 
nition manufacturers.  One  of  its  leading 
spokesmen,  Sen.  Roman  Hruska  (R-Ne- 
braska)  Is  doing  all  he  can  to  kill  any  law 
which  requires  licensing  and  registration. 

We  think  Ifs  time  the  people  were  heard. 
Death  by  guns  won't  cease  overnight.  But 
it  will  be  slowed  down  and  many  innocent 
lives  spared.  The  300  policemen  killed  by 
guns  last  year  could  be  drastically  reduced. 

But  it's  going  to  take  all  of  us,  from  city 
to  the  national  level.  St.  Albans  must  do  its 
Job  because  St.  Albans  being  in  Vermont 
where  gun  control  is  almost  non-existent 
and  being  next  to  the  border  is  a  center  for 
gun  sales  to  U.S.  and  Canadian  hoods. 

In  that  regard,  we  think  local  gun  dealers 
would  be  grateful  for  strict  licensing  of  own- 
ers and  registration  of  guns.  They  no  more 
than  you  nor  I  want  to  sell  flrearms  to  men 
Who  turn  around  and  kill  and  rob  with  those 
very  guns. 

The  argument  that  all  we  have  to  do  is 
to  enforce  the  laws  already  on  the  books 
Is  plain  subterfuge,  making  you  and  I  be- 
lieve that  somehow  at  base  of  our  trouble 
is  moral  laxness. 

But  tbe  truth  is  there  Just  are  no  laws 
on  the  books  which  require  registration  and 
licensing  of  firearms  In  Vermont. 

And  the  argument  that  somehow  this  cur- 
tails a  basic  American  right  Is  nonsense. 
You  register  your  automobile,  you  register 
for  social  security,  and  a  record  is  made  of 
you  when  you  are  born.  The  slaughter  on 
our  highways  Is  bad  enough  as  it  is  (110 
deaths  per  day  every  day  of  the  year).  But 
think  of  what  It  woxUd  be  If  there  was  no 
licensing  of  drivers  and  registration  of 
vehicles. 

So  we  hope  Alderman  Cummlngs  will  not 
be  Stopped  by  loud  cries  of  people  who  will 

be  financially  hurt  by  checking  the  Indls- 
crtznlnate  How  of  guns.  After  aU.  the  loud 
cries  of  the  families  of  those  who  have  been 
cut  down  by  guns  ought  to  count  the  most. 

(FrtMn  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  E^xpress-News, 

Aug.  6,  19681 

WZAFONS  Good  Omlt  ros  Shootxnc  People 

liCNACI  Wboli  COMMTTMITT 

Death  of  Patrolman  Richard  Cuellar,  37. 
in  a  shooting  Incident  outside  city  police 
headquarters  called  public  attention  to  a  set 
of  fearful  circumstances  already  well  known 
by  law  enforcement  officers. 

Tbe  circumstances  are  these: 

A  small  .22-callber  pistol,  easy  to  conceal. 
Is  in  wide  circtilatlon  among  irresponsible 
elements  in  this  vleinlty. 

The  weapon  is  low  tn  price,  from  $6  up- 
ward, and  lethal  at  dose  range. 


It  Is  not  designed  for  hunting  or  target 
practice,  but  is  highly  effective  against 
people. 

Any  person  can  obtain  tbe  model  through 
mail  order  houses  and  pawn  shops. 

The  cheap  pistol,  so  readily  available  and 
priced  within  anyone's  reach,  poses  a  dis- 
tinct threat  not  only  to  officers,  but  to  the 
public  in  general. 

Patrolman  Cuellar  was  shot  after  a  fellow 
officer  had  failed  to  discover  the  weapon  on 
the  person  of  a  14-year-old  boy,  who  had 
been  brought  to  the  poUce  station.  The  fea- 
ture of  easy  concealment  worked  to  the  ex- 
treme disadvantage  of  police. 

Aa  a  result  of  tbe  altercation,  the  youth- 
ful gunman  was  also  shot  and  killed,  dou- 
bling the  toll  that  the  cheap  .22  weapon 
Impoeed. 

With  police,  sheriff  and  district  attorney's 
estimates  that  hundreds  of  tbe  small  pistols 
are  poeseased  locaUy,  It  becomes  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  public  must  continue  to 
face  this  menace.  It  is  a  condition  beyond 
the  argument  of  gun  registration;  instead, 
it  Is  a  situation  that  should  be  controlled 
at  the  source. 

Citizens  and  their  law  enforcement  agents 
are  entitled  to  more  protection  under  the 
law.  Effective  curbs  against  Importation  and 
sale  of  these  light  weapons  could  be  fash- 
ioned, and  a  greater  measure  of  order  re- 
stored. 

It  should  not  become  necessary  for  more 
persons  to  be  killed  before  restrictive  meas- 
ures are  taken.  With  cooperation  of  the  leg- 
islature, the  supply  of  these  Inexpensive 
man-klUers  can  be  sharply  reduced,  at  least. 

[Prom  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express-News, 

Aug.  10,  1968] 
Anotrke   Small   Gun   Ends   Another   Lite 

Another  life  has  been  taken  by  one  of 
thoae  small-caliber  pistols  wmch  lawmen 
say  are  cheap  and  dangerous  Implements 
good  for  nothing  but  kUllng  men. 

In  a  city  park,  an  argument  which  need 
not  have  gone  beyond  hot  words  led  to  the 
senseless  slaying  of  a  17-year-old  boy,  be- 
cause such  a  weapon  vres  available.  From  wit- 
ness description.  It  was  similar  to  the  cheap. 
Imported  gun  which  cost  Patrolman  Richard 
Cuellar  his  life  In  the  tragic  shooting  near 
city  police  headquarters. 

How  long  must  we  put  up  with  the  threat 
to  life  and  public  order  posed  by  these 
wei^xms?  Effective  means  to  curb  their  im- 
portation and  easy  sale  must  be  fovmd. 

[From   tbe   Houston    (Tex.)    Post.   Aug.    19, 
1968] 
CmEB  Show  Wat  in  Gun  Remsteation 
The  need  for  gim  registration  laws  to  as- 
sist poUce  In  tbe  Et4>presslon  and  solution 
of  crtmee  is  so  great  that  cities  across  the 
country  are  beginning  to  enact  such  require- 
ments of  their  own  since  Congress,  under 
lobby  pressure,  has  shown  a  disinclination 

to  move. 

Miami  Beach.  Pla.,  Chicago.  New  Yorlc  City 
and  San  Francisco  are  among  major  cities 
Which  are  now  registering  guns  under  new 
ordinances  adopted  since  the  assassinations^ 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and  Sen.  Robert  P. 
Kennedy. 

The  Miami  Beach  <MtUnance  in  particular 
has  been  attracting  nationwide  attention  as 
being  probably  the  toughest  and,  hopefully, 
the  most  effective  measure  to  be  approved 
any  place. 

Authored  by  60-year-old  Councilman  Paul 
Selderman,  who  served  as  a  deputy  prosecu- 
tor in  Brooklyn  during  the  days  of  Murder, 
Inc.,  the  Miami  Beach  law  carries  a  manda- 
tory 30-to-90  day  JaU  sentence  for  anyone 
poaseaatng  an  unregistered  flreerm. 

Before  drawing  the  ordinance  Selderman 
studied  registration  requirements  elsewhere 
and  convinced  himself  that  law-abiding  cltl- 
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luiT*  nothing  to  fear  from  reclctratlon. 
RaquMti  for  copl«  of  It  have  been  received 
from  many  other  ol  lea. 

Belderman  waa  li  aprewed  by  the  f aet  that 
raglatratlon  requli  amenta  In  Ikw  Angelea 
made  It  poMlble  fo  poUoe  to  eatabllah  with- 
in a  few  hoius  that  the  weapon  ueed  on  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  had  been  reoelved  by  Slrhan 
Blrhan. 

Under  the  new  C  bloago  ofdlnanoe.  SM,000 
funa  were  register)  l  within  a  few  weeka.  In 
San  Franclaco  polk  •  expect  that  a  new  ordi- 
nance requiring  th  >  regUtratlon  of  guna  be- 
fore Oct.  1  will  enal  le  them  to  traoe  the  own- 
enhlp  of  any  of  '  00,000  guns  If  the  need 
shooldailae. 

New  York  City's  new  registration  law  ap- 
plies only  to  rlflea  i  nd  shotguns  since  earlier 
legislation  already  i  torered  the  registration  of 

Only  7S.000  rifles  and  shotguns  were  regis- 
tered by  the  dead]  Ine  set  in  the  ordinance 
but  police  expect  a  many  as  300,000  may  be 
registered  eventuaU  j. 

Some  of  the  new  trdlnances  require  flnger- 
prlnta  or  photograi  hs,  or  both,  of  gun  own- 
ers on  tbelr  reglstri  tlon  cards.  Toledo,  Ohio, 
requires  purcbaaen  of  guns  to  have  photo 
Identlfloatlon  cards 

•PubUa>«plnlon  pc  lis  have  shown  wide  sup- 
port for  the  reglsl  ration  of  g\ms  and  the 
new  ordinances  bav »  been  passed  In  response 
to  that  sentiment,  1  at>ugtat  about  by  a  reali- 
zation that  wltbou'  registration  the  control 
of  lethal  weapons  U  sure  to  be  Ineffective. 

Of  course,  efforts  »  achieve  registration  by 
city  ordinances  wl]  1  be  haphaaard  at  beet. 
Too  many  people  1  ve  outside  of  dtles  and 
too  many  cities  wl]    not  pass  ordinances. 

A  federal  reglsti  atlon  law  applicable  to 
everyone,  regardlea  of  where  be  lives,  must 
be  the  ultimate  sol  itlon.  Until  such  a  1^  /  is 
passed  officers  will  1 «  handicapped  in  dealing 
with  crimes  of  arm*  d  violence. 

[From  the  Florenie  (S.C.)  News,  July  18, 
1968] 

OUNS    AND    MURDEa 

Recently  release<  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation statistic  s  accords  South  Carolina 
another  dubious  d^tlnctlon.  Among  the  60 
state  ranks  second  In  the 
number  of  murder^  conunltted  per  100,000 
population. 

Iwith  11.6  murders  and 
cldes  per  100,000  popu- 
lation was  second  c  nly  to  Alaska  which  bad 
a  12.9  rate. 

By  way  of  compt^rlson,  the  rate  in  New 

Ohio.  4.S;   Illinois,  6.0; 

l^ew  Jersey,  3.5;   Oonnec- 

Massachusetta  2.4;  and 


South    Carolina 
non-negligent  bom 


York  state  was  4.7 
Pennsylvania,  3.2 
ticut,  2.0;  Iowa,  1.6 
Oklahoma,  5.5. 
Obviously  stricter 


murders  from  occu  Ting,  but  the  statistics 


Indicate  that  they 
states  that  do  have 
laws 


xscur  less  frequently  in 
more  rigid  gun  control 


[From    the    Plttsbvrg    (Pa.)    Post-Oaaette, 
23,  1068] 
Blast 


Aug 


A  Sui^T 


The  National  Rlfl« 
old  tricks  again, 
of  the  Chicago 
pared  ads  for  a 
control  laws. 

In  an  article 
NRA'8  magazine,  on 
from  advertising  by 
ammunition,  goes 
names  of  seven 
vertlslng.  The  object 
to  intimidate  both 
by  encouraging  the 
fire  off  letters 
ucts  of  the  client 

The  NRA  has  a 
with  the  gun  control 
own  case.  But  this 


;  fin  IB 


gun  laws  will  not  keep 


Association  Is  up  to  Its 

Judking  from  the  experience 

adve  rtlsing  agency  that  pre- 

cam]  aign  favoring  strict  gun 

critic  Izlng  the  campaign,  the 

which  it  makes  a  killing 

the  makers  of  guns  and 

of  its  way  to  list  the 

held  by  North  Ad- 

obvlously  Is  an  attempt 

agency  and  its  clients 

( ilebard  NRA  members  to 

a  boycott  of  prod- 


out 
acccunts 


tie 


threat  enixig 


1  lerfect  right  to  disagree 

ads  and  to  preeent  its 

subtle  poison  pen  ap- 


proach is,  as  the  agency  president  said,  "ex- 
actly the  same  blacklist  and  boycott  tech- 
nique used  in  the  witchhuntlng  era  of  Mc- 
Carthy back  in  the  early  50's."  It  would  be 
refreshing  if  the  NRA  fbr  once  would  discuss 
this  aspect  of  the  push  for  gun  controls  on 
its  merits,  without  dipping  into  Its  customary 
barragee  of  distortion  and  deception. 

Rather  than  produce  the  effect  which  the 
NRA  Is  counting  on,  this  sleazy  little  tactic 
may  well  backfire.  If  the  clients  of  this  ad- 
vertising agency  have  an  honest  Intereet  in 
furthering  the  welfare  of  this  nation,  and  in 
reducing  the  bloodshed  caused  by  the  indU- 
crlmlnate  sale  of  flrearms,  they  should  see  to 
It  that  North  Advertising  gets  all  the  busi- 
ness it  can  handle. 

(From  the  Royersford  (Pa.)  Weekly 

Advertiser,  July  26,   1008] 

CoNoasss  loNosEs   Wish   or  Psoplk 

The  overwhelming  numbers  of  cltiaens 
Who  have,  since  tbe  senseless  assassinations 
of  Dr.  King  and  Senator  Kennedy,  beseeched 
Congress  to  enact  a  comprehensive  gun  con- 
trol law,  are  about  to  learn  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  no  match  for  the  powerful 
gtui  lobbys  to  which  their  representatives 
cow- tow. 

Tbe  Congress,  which  could  have  made  a 
major  contribution  to  law  and  order  In  this 
troubled  nation,  has  side-stepped  that  re- 
sponsibility, despite  the  fact  that  violence 
hangs  like  a  heavy  cloud  over  the  whole 
land. 

What  makes  the  threat  so  real  and  terrl- 
f3ring  is  that  the  ruthless,  the  mentally  sick 
and  the  person  overcome  by  momentary  jjas- 
sion  can  in  this  coimtry  find  it  so  easy  to 
get  their  hands  on  a  gun.  In  no  other  ad- 
vanced country  In  this  world  Is  It  so  easy. 
As  former  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg  pointed 
out  last  week,  an  American  is  killed  or 
wounded  by  gunfire  an  average  of  every  two 
minutes  of  every  day. 

At  the  heart  of  proposed  gun  control  legis- 
lation which  tbe  Senate  has  already  rejected, 
and  upon  which  the  House  Is  reluctant  to 
act,  la  the  registration  of  every  gun  and  the 
licensing  of  every  gun  owner  with  police. 
The  worn  out  argximent  about  "hardship" 
for  sportsmen  is  absurd.  It  would  be  no  more 
of  a  hardship  than  It  is  for  a  prospective 
driver  to  apply  for  a  driver's  license. 

The  American  Rifle  Association  slogan. 
"Ouns  don't  kill  people;  people  kill  people," 
Is  patently  silly.  People  with  guns  kill  peo- 
ple, and  more  often  than  would  be  the  case 
if  guns  weren't  so  acceesible.  After  all,  a 
one-armed  dwarf  with  palsy  could  forever 
sUence  a  Wilt  Chamberlain,  but  he  would 
think  twice  if  he  had  to  use  a  knife  to  do 
the  job. 

The  mood  of  tbe  nation  in  this  matter  is 
reflected  in  a  report  of  this  week  friun  Texas 
in  which  President  Johnson  announced  that 
an  appeal  to  governors  of  the  60  states  to 
survey  and  tighten  gun  control  laws  brought 
favorable  answers  from  40  of  them.  Georgia's 
Lester  Maddox  was  the  only  one  flatly  op- 
posed. Congress  this  year  did  not  get  the 
message  tbe  people  tried  to  convey.  It  is  up 
to  the  people  to  make  sure  Congress  gets 
that  message  In  November. 

[From  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  Aug.  7, 1968] 
Ottn-Lobbt  Cballxnos 

A  pet  argument  of  opponents  to  gun  con- 
trols is  that  regulatory  laws  would  deprive 
citizens  of  weapons  they  may  need  to  defend 
themselves  against  an  attempted  takeover  by 
a  Communist  or  other  dictator  country.  In 
a  speech  the  other  day  on  the  need  for  flre- 
arms legislation.  Toledo  Ooimcllman  Andy 
Devlne  called  this  contention  a  "false  sense 
of  security."  His  understatement  was  gener- 
ously kind  to  those  who  hold  the  view. 

First,  of  course,  there  is  no  seriously  pro- 
posed gun  bill  we  know  of  that  is  aimed  at 
depriving  anyone  of  firearms  except  those 


such  as  criminals  and  Incompetents  who  ob- 
viously ought  not  to  have  them.  The  legisla- 
tive efforts  are  not  Intended  to  take  guna 
away  but  to  regulate  their  sale,  poesession, 
and  use  for  the  reasonable  protection  of 
society. 

Second,  the  eustonutry  underpinning  of 
this  argimient  about  defending  against  an 
enemy  is  the  Second  Amendment  to  tbe 
Constitution.  Oim  enthusiasts  interpret  it  as 
bestowing  an  individual  right  upon  all  citi- 
zens to  bear  arms,  convemently  ignoring  the 
reference  in  the  flrst  words  of  the  amend- 
ment to  "a  well-regulated  militia."  Courts 
generally  have  considered  that  an  Important 
qualification,  however,  and  no  bar  to  regu- 
lation of  Individual  flrearms  ownership. 

But  third,  and  most  Important,  there  is  no 
need  to  bog  down  in  legal  arguments  to  show 
how  false  is  the  notion  that  the  defense  o{ 
the  country  depends  upon  small  arms  in 
every  home.  One  need  only  ask:  If  the  argu- 
ment Is  valid,  why  have  we  spent  staggering 
billions  of  dollars  annually  to  build  and 
deploy  around  the  world  the  most  powerful, 
most  sophisticated  military  establishment 
on  tbe  globe  and  in  history? 

Ah,  some  will  say,  but  suppose  the  Invader 
manages  to  slip  by  or  even  defeat  our  mili- 
tary forces;  what  would  the  citizens  do  then 
if  they  had  no  guns  handy?  Obviously  the 
citizens  would  be  In  trouble.  But  It  is  hardly 
sensible  to  believe  that,  if  an  attacker  had 
enough  power  to  wipe  out  the  most  massive 
defense  establishment  in  the  world,  he  could 
then  be  stopped  with  pistols  and  shotguns 
and  rifles — even  if  they  were  blasting  from 
every  house  In  the  land. 

Nevertheless,  if— as  is  probably  the  case 
from  our  experience— the  pro-gun  people 
stubbornly  persist  with  their  argument,  we 
think  It  fair  to  suggest  a  challenge:  While 
they  are  lobbying  so  vociferously  against 
flrearms  regulation,  are  they  wilimg  at  the 
same  time  to  lobby  just  as  hard  to  stop 
spending  money  on  tbe  military  establish- 
ment In  which  they  profess  to  have  so  little 
faith? 

[From  the  Wlnston-Salem  (N.C.)  Twin  City 
Sentinel,  July  30,  1968] 

Iif ADiQUATE  Gtm  Law 

House  action  in  adopting  its  version  of  a 
bill  carrying  the  questionable  label  of  "gun 
control"  assures  that  this  seesion  of  con- 
gress will  not  approve  adequate  regulation 
of  lethal  weapons.  The  reason  Is  twofold: 
House  advocates  of  control  have  agreed  not 
to  offer  strengthening  amendments  in  re- 
turn for  the  minimal  gun  law  adopted,  and 
the  Senate  sentiment  is  more  nearly  attuned 
to  the  gun  lobby  than  to  tbe  demonstrated 
desiree  of  a  large  majority  of  the  American 
public. 

The  House  bill  bans  g;eneral  mall  order 
sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns,  without  any 
curbs  on  ammunition  for  them,  extending 
to  the  long  guns  tbe  same  rule  applied  to 
hand  guns.  Exempt  from  the  ban  are  "gun 
collectors,"  who  can  gain  that  status  by 
paying  a  tlO  fee,  and  jmilor  rifle  clubs  (some 
congressmen  claim  the  latter  exemption  also 
will  exempt  National  Rifle  Association 
clubs ) . 

The  really  crucial  tools  for  adequate  con- 
trol were  left  out  altogether:  registration 
of  weapons  transactions,  and  the  licensmg 
of  gun  owners.  Small  wonder  foes  of  gun  con- 
trol said  it  was  a  bill  they  could  "live  with," 
and  Rep.  Charles  S.  Joelson  of  New  Jersey 
commented,  "I  suggest  that  tens  of  thou- 
sand* of  Americans  can  die  with  it." 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  House  was 
passing  its  bill,  federal  agents  In  Baltimore 
were  arresting  a  26-yeax-oId  machinist  and 
convicted  felon,  Timothy  M.  Pawlik  by  name, 
after  seizing  more  than  100  guns  and  1,800 
rounds  of  ammunition.  The  one-man  arsenal 
Included  an  antitank  gim  made  in  Finland, 
a  .60-callber  machine  gun  with  two  barrels 
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for  It  and  three  hand  grenades.  Without 
registration  of  weapon  transactions  and  the 
licensing  of  gun  owners.  It  would  be  no 
trouble  at  all  for  PawUk  and  hU  ilk  to  slip 
$10  to  a  pal,  get  him  qualified  as  a  "gun  col- 
lector" and  continue  to  assemble  the  death- 
deaUng  metal. 

The  weakest  of  the  mall  order  proposals 
did  not  budge  from  the  Senate  and  House 
committees  until  after  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy 
was  gunned  down,  and  an  avalanche  of  mall 
pleading  for  controls  descended  upon  the 
congressmen.  And  now  the  House's  timorous 
approach  has  received  at  least  tacit  sanction 
by  state  chief  executives  through  tbe  refusal 
of  the  National  Governors'  Conference  to  en- 
dorse a  gun  control  law. 

How  long  must  the  lawmakers  hear  the 
sharp  tattoo  of  sniper's  bullets  In  the  streets, 
and  the  outraged  voices  of  their  constituents, 
before  they  will  be  moved  to  realistic  ac- 
tion? How  many  more  assassinations  are 
they  prepared  to  tolerate?  Their  professions 
of  concern  about  the  instruments  of  violence 
do  not  square  with  the  language  of  tbe  law 
they  are  about  to  enact. 

(From  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Obeerver, 
Aug.  2,  19681 

Thx  Case  roi  Otm  Contbols  Fbom  thk 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

A  great  deal  of  feeling  has  been  whipped 
up  on  both  sides,  and  emotion  alone  is  ad- 
mittedly a  poor  basis  for  sound  legislation. 
But  there  are  cold,  clear,  rational  grounds 
for  adopting  strong  flrearms  regulation,  and 
they  must  prevail  in  the  end. 

Tbe  grounds  are  that  in  an  Increasingly 
crowded  urban  society  which  already  shows 
alarming  symptoms  of  violence  we  simply 
cannot  afford  to  permit  unlimited  traffic  in 
and  unregulated  ownership  of  lethal  weapons 
which  are  so  often  the  Instruments  of  that 
violence. 

Sensible  people  have  no  illusions  that  gun 
controls  will  miraculously  put  an  end  to 
crime,  or  Instantly  eradicate  the  Impulse  to 
violence  which  makes  this  nation's  murder 
rate  a  scandal  among  civilized  countries.  It 
will  not  in  itself  end  political  assassination 
or  halt  the  shooting  sprees  by  madmen  that 
have  become  a  staple  Item  In  the  news. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  perfect  nonsense 
to  suggest,  as  tbe  gun  lobby  does,  that  na- 
tionwide regulation  of  firearms  will  not  have 
any  effect  on  violence  by  firearms. 

As  Senator  Tydlngs  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  have  pointed  out,  the  few  states 
which  have  effective  gun  control  laws  now 
also  bocwt  a  markedly  lower  homicide  rate 
than  states  with  notoriously  weak  laws. 

Senator  Tydlngs  notes  that  Britain  with 
strong  gun  laws  has  an  annual  homicide  rate 
of  O.OS  per  100,000  of  population,  while  tbe 
United  States  with  weak  laws  or  none  has  a 
rate  of  2.7  per  100,000,  fifty  times  as  high. 

The  case  for  an  effective  nationwide  syptem 
-of  controls,  carried  out  by  the  states  out 
with  federal  cooperation  and  federal  stand- 
ards, is  overwhelming. 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Post,  Aug.  28, 

1968] 

Ammunition  roa  OtSABMAMXMT? 

Bidky  with  grim  statistics  indicating  a  dis- 
turbing Increase  of  violent  crime  across  tbe 
U.S.  last  year,  the  FBI's  latest  Uniform  Crime 
Reports  will  undoubtedly  be  mined  avidly 
this  fall  by  self-serving  campaign  orators.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  thoroughly  the  data 
are  explored  by  public-serving  legislators. 

For  example,  there  are  the  statistics  re- 
lating to  one  type  of  violent  crime — murder — 
committed  with  firearms  In  five  states.  In 
Massachusetts,  guns  were  uesd  in  30.9  per 
cent  of  the  miirders.  In  New  York,  the  figiire 
was  34.9,  In  New  Jersey  it  was  41.2  and  In 
Rhode  Island  84.1.  In  Texas,  the  peroentag* 
was  70. 
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What  accounts  for  the  striking  difference 
between  this  state  and  Texas,  where  more 
than  twice  as  many  murders  involved  guns? 

One  reason,  if  not  the  only  one,  is  that  New 
York  has  the  toughest  gun  control  laws  in 
the  nation,  whereas  Texas  has  virtually  none 
by  comparison.  It  is  equally  plausible  that 
comprehensive  federal  controls  would  have 
similarly  dramatic  effects. 


(From    the    New    York    (N.Y.)    Irish    Echo, 

July  27,  1968] 

RrraxAT  FaoM  Sakity 

In  an  incredible  series  of  moves.  Congress 
has  lg;nored  the  vast  majority  of  the  p»eople 
and  has  killed  two  major  gun  control  bills. 
Apparently  bowing  to  a  vociferous  minority 
lobby.  Congress  has  rejected  gun  registra- 
tion as  essential  to  the  national  good. 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  this  blatant  dis- 
regard for  the  peace  and  safety  of  all  our  citi- 
zens. The  future  of  other  gun  control  legis- 
lation according  to  most  Washington  sources 
is  not  good.  Congress  seems  content  with  the 
fact  that  It  has  passed  a  law  regulating  the 
sale  of  guns  by  mail. 

Though  you  must  possess  a  license  to  fish, 
our  federal  legislators  feel  it  is  not  necessary 
for  you  to  go  through  a  similar  process  to 
buy  firearms.  This  reasoning  is  incompre- 
hensible. 

Opponents  of  gun  control  legLslatlon  pre- 
tend that  the  majority  of  Americans  are  also 
opposed  to  tbe  passage  of  these  bill?.  They 
have  been  most  effective  at  promulgating  this 
false  premise.  Apparently  some  members  of 
Congress  believe  them.  We  think  they  will 
soon  find  out  that  this  noisy  lobby  has  led 
them  down  the  garden  path. 

Recently  President  Johnson  asked  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  60  states  to  Join  in  a  study 
of  how  state  gun  control  laws  can  be 
strengthened  to  prevent  unqualified  people 
from  obtaining  flrearms. 

Forty-five  governors  have  now  answered 
the  President's  appeal.  One  Is  opposed  to  It, 
four  are  noncommittal  and  40  support  the 
President's  plan.  Tbe  state  chief  executives 
are  showing  a  much  better  understanding 
of  the  electorate  than  is  tbe  Congress. 

The  Emergency  Gun  Control  Committee, 
beaded  by  Colonel  John  Glenn,  is  not  taking 
Congress'  action  sitting  down.  The  rapidly 
growing  national  organization  Is  making 
plans  to  oppose  Congressmen  who  have 
bowed  to  the  gun  lobby.  It  is  a  wise  de- 
cision— one  that  deserves  support  of  all. 

How  many  rooftop  snipers  does  it  take? 
How  many  demented  murderers  must  we  ava- 
vlve?  Perhaps  it's  time  for  those  in  Congress 
who  don't  understand  the  problems  of  1968 
to  retire  to  the  porch.  Gun  control  legisla- 
tion— with  strict  gun  registration — is  essen- 
tial to  the  health  of  this  nation  now. 

[From  the  Albany  (N.Y.)   Knickerbocker 
News,  Aug.  20,  1968] 

How  Mant  Must  Die? 

And  the  shooting  goes  on. 

Latest  victims  of  the  current  "guns  for 
everybody"  philosophy  are  the  father  of 
three  small  children,  who  was  killed  by  a 
smper's  bullet  as  he  rode  a  Long  Island 
Railroad  commuters'  train,  and  a  dredge 
worker,  who  wss  woimded. 

The  suspect  is  a  16-year-old  youth  de- 
scribed as  a  loner  and  self-styled  "auxiliary 
fireman"  who  likes  to  wear  uniforms — cer- 
tainly not  exactiy  the  type  to  be  entrusted 
with  guna  without  some  sort  of  check.  But 
under  tbe  warped  "right  to  bear  arms"  phi- 
losophy so  dear  to  the  National  Rifle  Associ- 
ation and  its  large  clique,  it's  as  easy  for 
such  individuals  to  obtain  guns  as  It  Is  for 
them  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Just  as  this  latest  tragedy  will — and 
should — result  In  new  demands  for  effective 
gun  control  legislation,  we  can  expect  the 
gun  lobbyists  and  their  dupes  to  drag  out 


their  familiar  threadbare  arguments  ("every 
citizen  has  a  constitutional  right  to  bear 
arms",  "the  victim  oould  have  been  killed 
just  ^ts  well  by  a  knife  or  a  hammer";  "it's 
people  who  kill — not  guns")  ad  naiiseum. 

The  facts  are,  as  any  informed  citizen 
well  knows  by  now: 

The  courts  have  ruled  that  no  citizen 
automatically  has  a  right  to  possess  a  gun. 
A  gtm  is  made  to  kill  and  it  is  the  most 
effective  weapon  for  killing  from  a  distance. 
Snipers  don't  throw  knives  or  hammers.  And 
If  it's  people  who  kill,  and  not-  guns,  then 
it's  obvioiiB  that  ownership  of  guns  by  peo- 
ple should  be  regulated. 

Tbe  most  effective  and  fair  means  of  con- 
trol would  be  registration  of  all  guns  and 
licensing  of  all  gun  owners  and  users.  No, 
this  probably  would  not  prevent  all  murders 
and  other  crimes  vrith  guns,  any  more  than 
universal  automatic  registration  and  driver 
licensing  have  prevented  all  car  thefts  and 
crimes  involving  the  use  of  cars.  But  does 
this  mean  we  just  give  up  and  give  in  to 
the  gim  lobby  and  not  even  make  the 
effort?  Then  why  have  any  laws? 

It  is  most  revealing  that  those  who  are 
braying  tbe  loudest  for  "law  and  order" 
(example.  South  Carolina's  Senator  J.  Strom 
Thurmond)  are  \n  the  forefront  of  the  op- 
ponents of  effective  gun  control,  although 
logic  would  indicate  that  the  opposite  would 
be  the  case. 

Could  it  just  be  that  their  "law  and  order" 
cries  (which  never  seem  to  Include  demands 
for  "justice")  are  thin  covers  lor  hypocrisy 
and  racism? 

How  many  more  innocent  victims  must 
die  before  Congress  musters  tbe  courage  to 
defy  tbe  gun  lobby  and  pass  a  truly  effective 
gun  control  law? 


[Fr(Mn  the  Albuquerque   (N.  Mex.)   Tribune, 

July  27, 1968) 

Makinc  Ances  Lbss  Deadlt 

If  someone  really  wants  to  do  you  in,  he 
Will,  whether  or  not  be  can  lay  his  bands 
on  a  gun. 

This  statement,  frequently  expressed  these 
days  because  of  the  debate  over  gun  control 
laws,  is  plausible  enough.  If  someone  really 
wants  to  do  you  in,  hell  find  a  way. 

A  look  at  actual  homicide  statistics,  how- 
ever. Indicates  that  a  substantial  percentage 
of  homicides  result  from  attacks  that  were 
not  made  with  the  single-mmded  Intent  to 
kin. 

Franklin  E.  Zimrlng,  assistant  professor  of 
law  at  tbe  University  of  Chicago,  studied 
more  than  1.400  homicides  and  22.000  assaults 
recorded  during  1965,  1966  and  1967  by  the 
Chicago  Police  Department.  His  flndings 
show  that: 

1.  No  less  than  78  per  cent  of  all  killings, 
as  classified  by  the  police,  resulted  from 
quarrels  based  on  domestic  problems,  liquor, 
sex,  etc. 

2.  Tbe  gun  and  the  knife  were  Interchange- 
able weapons  for  persons  who  resorted  to 
violence  to  setUe  personal  arguments. 

3.  Some  70  per  cent  of  all  gun  homicides 
resulted  from  a  single  wound,  although  a 
"single-minded  Intent  to  kill"  should 
prompt  the  attacker  to  insure  his  result  by 
multiple  wounding. 

4.  Knife  attacks  resulted  in  more  multipla 
woundings  than  gun  attacks,  yet  there  were 
five  times  as  many  killings  by  gun  as  by  knife. 

Zimrlng  thus  concludes  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  guns  would  reduce  the  number  of 
homicides. 

Perhaps  we  can  never  solve  the  problem  of 
Interpersonal  violence.  But  perhaps  we  caa 
make  it  a  little  less  deadly? 

[From  the  Ellzabetb  (N.J.)  Journal,      ^ 
July  22,  1968] 

Gun  Lobby  CotTWTxaATTACK 
The  gun  lobby  is  waging  a  heavy  counter- 
attack on  proposals  in  Congress  to  register 
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•nd  the  emotional  up- 
»tlon  of   Sen. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  ^  gun  enthuslaata  have 
,  unlooaed  a  bairage  t^at  Is  even  fleroer. 

report  that  their  mall, 
been  stibngly  m  favor  of  gun 
now  run  olng  15-1  against  pas- 
sage of  such  laws.  Tb  b  effect  Is  that  Con^vss 
has  stalled  the  leglsla  tlon. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  claims  that 
the  issue  has  raised  i  lembershlp  to  over  one 
million.  Oun  hobbjis  t»  have  Joined  in  a  con- 
certed campaign  thikt  uses  all  manner  of 
attack.  One  of  its  wor  it  features  Is  the  charge 
that  gun  laws  play  nto  the  hands  of  con- 
spirators trying  to  ui  dermlne  this  nation  by 
taking  away  the  com  tltutlonal  right  to  bear 
arms. 

This  kind  of  "C(  mmunlst  under  every 
bush"  scare  tactic  Is  Insulting  to  Americans 
^tbo  genuinely  fear  the  spread  of  violence 
and  the  arming  of  tl  e  neighborhoods  in  the 
tension  of  America's  racial  turmoil. 

Britain.  Prance  an  I  other  European  coun- 
tries with  democratl;  institutions  as  strong 
as  America  have  strl  igently  controlled  guns 
without  sacrificing  t  tie  righU  of  legitimate 
sportsmen  and  gun  li  obbylsts.  And  they  have 
substantially  reduce( .  the  risk  of  murder  by 
guBBhot  «r-crlme6  ui  Ing  guns. 

The  warning  shoil  d  be  clear  by  now.  TTn- 
lesa  the  proponents  c  t  stiff  gun  controls  keep 
up  the  pressure.  Con  (reas  will  adjourn  with- 
out taking  any  actio  i. 

[From  the  Portsmoitb  (M.H.)  Herald.  July 

30.  1968] 

Qvtt  Law  Fio  r  Not  Trr  Ovsa 

The  assassination  of  President  Kennedy, 
for  all  its  profound  t  uumatlc  effects,  was  not 
a  sufficient  stimulus  to  counteract  the  work 
of  the  gun  lobby  t  nd  prod  Congreee  into 
enacting  strong  gun  control  legislation.  Tlie 
assassination  of  his  brother,  Sen.  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  has  now  i  lao  failed  to  provide  the 
necessary  impetus  19  force  passage  of  such 
law. 

One  might  argue,  yerhape  with  a  touch  of 
cynicism,  that  this  s  as  it  should  be— that 
Isolated  events  at  tbM  kind  do  not  in  them- 
selves warrant  paastge  of  effective  federal 
law  curbing  the  salt  and  poeseeslon  of  flre- 
arme.  Xlie  argtunent  has  aome  mertt  if  taken 
simply  at  face  valui.  Clearly,  the  murder- 
ous acts  of  two  mea  -iwlltlcal  fanatlca,  pay- 
choClos,  call  them  wl  at  you  will — are  not  in 
themselves  a  satisfying  argument  for  such 
legislation. 

The  eeeentlal  point  ignored  in  this  outlook 
is  that  the  assssslni  Uons — and  additionally 
the  shooting  of  Dr.  H  artln  Luther  King,  Jr. — 
cannot  be  oonstdsre  1  out  of  context.  They 
merely  dramatise  t  w  atmosphere  of  vio- 
lence which  infeota  American  society,  and 
whoee  manif eetatlon  is  fostered  by  the  loose 
controls  we  exercise  over  the  sooree  of  mil- 
lions of  guns  poeeeaw  d  by  oitlBens.  The  point 
made  by  the  more  i  easonable  advocatee  of 
firm  gun  control  is  i  ot  that  this  would  pre- 
vent political  assasst  latlons,  but  that  in  due 
time  such  law  wouli  tend  to  put  a  damper 
on  use  of  the  gun  a  i  the  "great  equaliser." 

The  phrase,  slgnlfl  santly,  is  still  advanced 
by  gun  oontrtd  opp  nents  as  an  argument 
for  their  viewpoint.  T  he  fact  Is  that  this  oon- 
oept  tenda  to  undero  ilne  the  wh<de  rationale 
of  Tirtually  unlnhlU  ted  aooees  to  guns.  For 
the  gun  is  Indeed  tl  te  "great  equaliser, "  in 
the  unintended  sea  •  that  it  enables  one 
madman  to  deeteoy  i  great  leader  and  dis- 
rupt a  nation. 

Congress  has  agat  i.  in  large  part,  bowed 
to  the  will  of  the  gun  lobby.  The  matter  must 
be  taken  up  again  «  rly  next  year  whan  the 
new  Oongress  oonvei  tea.  "nit  need  for  firm, 
sensible  gun  controli  remains. 

[From  the  Dover  (N.H.)  Foeter's  Democrat, 

July  fcl,  1968] 

Tbx  TBWAamfo  BInrouTT 

Not  long  ago  the  ^Ity  council  of  a  mlddle- 
sised  Western  city  ]|ad  a  public  hearing  on 


a  proposed  gun  control  ordinance.  The  meas- 
ure suggested  was  mild  enough,  its  salient 
provisions  being  directed  at  keeping  guns 
out  of  the  hands  of  Juvenllee,  criminals  and 
mental  incompetents,  and  at  establishing  a 
"ooollng-off"  period  between  purchasing  and 
taking  home  a  gun. 

Mild  or  not,  the  propoeal  brought  out  the 
gun  control  opponents  In  force.  Nearly  1,000 
{tersons,  all  but  a  few  of  them  against  any 
city  ordinance  at  all  on  the  subject,  were 
mustered  in  a  mass  attempt  to  sway  the  city 
fathers. 

A  few  days  later,  the  mayor — who  had. 
Incidentally,  been  the  object  of  threats  and 
vtllflcatton  because  he  called  the  hearing — 
announced  the  results  of  a  dtywide  opimon 
survey  done  by  a  profeeslonal  polling  group. 
He  noted  that  It  showed  overwhelming  pub- 
lic support  for  some  kind  of  gun  control 
ordinance. 

The  episode  Is  Illustrative  of  what  has  been 
happening  In  Congress.  The  strident,  or- 
ganised' opposition  mounted  by  a  distinct 
minority  of  the  American  public  has  once 
again  thwarted  efforts  to  enact  effective 
federal  gun  control  law.  What  we  will  have, 
when  all  the  backing  and  filling  is  over.  Is  a 
watered  down  substitute  for  the  sensible 
measures  that  were  proposed. 

Without  commenting  on  evidence  In  the 
case  we  might  point  out  that  the  murder  of 
a  Rochester  woman  this  past  weekend  would 
probably  never  have  occurred  had  a  strict 
gun  control  law  been  in  effect. 

The  great  majority  of  Americans  favor 
nationwide  regulation  to  lessen  the  Innate 
hasarda  In  substantially  unregulated  sale 
and  possession  of  firearms.  The  American 
people  have  been  profoundly  disturbed  by 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy  and 
the  successive  political  murders  that  fol- 
lowed. They  are  dismayed  to  find  that  our 
gun-murder  rate  Is  far  higher  than  In  most 
civilized  countries,  and  that  guns  have  taken 
more  lives  here  at  home  In  this  century  than 
were  lost  In  all  the  nation's  wars. 

Most  people.  In  short,  want  effective  con- 
trols: poll  after  poll  has  shown  that.  But 
Congress  has  responded  again.  Instead,  to  the 
pressures  of  the  National  Rlfie  Association 
and  llke-thlnkers.  A  little  progress  was  made 
this  time  EU'ound,  but  not  much.  The  task 
of  enacting  the  sort  of  gun  controls  a  large 
majority  of  the  American  people  want  will 
be  up  to  the  next  Congrew. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

Sept.  3.  1968] 

Thz  Czechs  and  Oxtn  Control 

Some  opponents  of  gun-control  legislation 
are  advancing  the  view  that  the  Soviet-bloc 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  demonstrates  the 
usefulness  of  an  armed  citizenry.  Their  posi- 
tion Is  that  the  Czech  resistance  was  hamp- 
ered because  civilians  were  not  armed,  and 
that  therefore  American  resistance  to  a  pos- 
sible invasion  would  be  blocked  if  citlsens' 
guns  were  taken  away  from  them. 

Bypassing  the  point  that  no  one  has  pro- 
posed confiscating  civilians'  weapons,  the 
idea  of  an  unorganized  group  of  individuals 
with  handguns  and  sporting  arms  standing 
up  to  tanks,  armored  cars,  machine  guns,  gas 
and  other  weapons,  handled  by  tough  and 
well-trained  troops,  is  on  its  face  prepos- 
terous. 

Indeed,  if  there  is  an  argument  here  at  all 
it  is  In  favor  of  forbidding  dvUlana  to  have 
guns.  A  few  well-placed  shots  by  Csech  dvil- 
lans  acting  on  their  own  could  have  pro- 
voked a  mass  slaughter  by  the  Russians.  In 
the  context  of  the  Russian  Invaaion  of 
Czechoslovakia  impromptu  aimed  realatanoe 
would  be  the  worst  tactic  possible. 

A  guerrllla-type  resistance  to  an  invading 
force  would  be  a  different  matter;  in  this 
situation,  presumably,  innocent  civilians 
would  not  be  made  vlcttms.  But  also,  in  such 
a  situation,  guerrillas  would  be  provided 
with  military  weapons  and  competent  lead- 
ers,  ine   Csech   jMOPle   followed   the    only 


course  practical  under  the  circumstances; 
killing  a  few  Russian  soldiers  would  have 
made  things  much  worse. 

(From  the   St.   LouU    (B<o.)    Fost-DUpatch. 
Aug.  33,  1968] 

Wht  Oons  Ass  Bouort 

Statistics  complied  in  a  survey  by  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute  provide  a  power- 
ful argument  for  adequate  gun  control  legis- 
lation. The  researchers  found  that  twice  as 
many  flrearms  were  sold  in  1987  as  in  1963; 
the  only  conclusion  that  can  be  reached  U 
that  these  gius  were  not  bought  for  sporting 
purposes,  but  for  purposes  connected  In  some 
way  with  urtMui  riots. 

Tlie  researchers  said  that  the  increased 
gun  sales  were  partly  the  result  of  "gross- 
ly exaggerated"  reports  of  sniping  and  use  of 
flrearms  in  civil  disturbances.  It  Is  quite 
likely  that  most  persons  who  have  purchased 
weapons  because  of  their  reaction  to  riots 
are  the  very  persons  who  should  not  have 
guns  at  all.  The  chances  are  they  are  Inex- 
perienced In  handling  flrearms  responsibly, 
and  are  a  danger  to  themselves  as  well  as  to 
others. 

Registration  and  licensing  laws  might  not 
gei  at  all  the  wm^kmu  now  in  private  hands 
(the  researchers  placed  the  number  at  116 
million)  but  they  certainly  would  put  brakes 
on  this  sort  of  dangerous  panic  buying.  As 
the  researchers  said.  "The  dangers  of  living 
in  a  society  where  violence  by  firearms  has 
reached  unacceptable  levels  clearly  out- 
weigh the  Inconvenience  for  those  who 
would  be  required  to  register  under  an 
effective  law." 

The  ineffeotlvenees  of  current  law  was 
demonstrated  In  St.  Louis  Just  the  other 
day  when  two  young  men  displaying 
aboulder  guna  turned  up  as  former  Con- 
gressman Adam  Clayton  Powell  visited  the 
dty.  Both  were  in  apparent  violation  of  the 
National  Firearms  Act.  but  the  dty  would 
have  an  easier  time  moving  against  them 
under  a  proposed  ordinance  being  considered 
by  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  Stronger  laws 
are  needed  at  both  the  national  and  local 
levels. 

[From  the  Coliunbia  (Mo.)   Tribune, 

July  17,  1968] 

Qvn  RaaasTSATioN 

The  objection  to  gun  registration  that  la 
heard  moet  often  Is  that  the  government 
will  iise  the  Information  to  come  around  and 
Impound  everybody's  firearms. 

The  only  word  for  such  a  line  of  reason- 
ing is  ridiculous. 

What  sort  of  paranoia  Is  It  that  prompts 
people  who  otherwise  appear  rational  Into  an 
expression  of  such  patent  nonsense?  It  is  this 
apparent  loss  of  equilibrium  among  gun 
reglstratton  opponents  that  is  so  puzzling. 
T'hese  are  the  same  p>eople  who  cooperate 
readily  in  the  other  Individual  statistics  kept 
at  all  levels  of  government.  They  can  find 
no  potential  Nazism  In  auto  registration  or 
birth  ncordB  (which — horror  of  horrors — 
Include  footprints!).  They  do  not  view  a  gov- 
ernment which  keeps  records  of  property 
ownership  as  a  modem  day  black  hand  so- 
dety  {an  we  to  expect  its  minions  to  show 
up  one  dark  and  sinister  night  to  comman- 
deer our  property  right  out  from  under  us? ) . 
They  are  willing  to  Identify  themselves  as  the 
legal  purchasers  of  narcotic  drugs,  as  reg- 
istered operators  of  motor  vehicles  and  as 
holders  of  sodal  secxirlty  numbers  (which 
seems  to  make  us  register  Just  for  being 
aUvet). 

m  short,  they  keep  their  cool  tmtli  some- 
one mentions  signing  up  to  legally  buy  a 
gun,  and  then  they  go  ape  I 

Surely  the  only  people  by  now  who  don't 
know  that  gims  in  private  hands  are  the  In- 
struments of  dally  Illegal  \-lolence  are  her- 
mits, and  we  are  not  too  concerned  with 
them.  The  people  who  are  to  be  feared  are 
the  millions  who  walk  aroiuid  with  guns 
stuck  under  the  armpits,  in  their  bedside 
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tables,  behind  their  counters  or  under  the 
seat  of  their  cars.  America  la  unique  in  the 
Inclination  of  its  dtlsens  to  make  daily  com- 
panions out  of  lethal  flrearms. 

RagUtratloa  of  guns  would  no  more  spell 
an  absolute  end  to  their  misuse  tlian  auto 
registration  guarantees  good  driving  or  laws 
against  murder  dispels  homidde.  But  it  is 
even  less  likely  to  result  in  the  sudden  trans- 
formation of  the  United  States  government 
into  an  agency  of  illegal  search  and  seizure. 

The  bald  fact  is  that  it  would  not  be  legal 
for  the  government  to  take  away  anybody's 
gim  without  due  process  of  law.  Our  right 
to  legally  own  a  duly  registered  firearm 
would  enjoy  the  same  constitutional  guaran- 
tees that  now  protect  our  right  to  own 
other  pieces  of  property.  Those  guarantees 
could  not  be  whisked  away  by  lawmakers 
who  see  fit  to  provide  for  official  records  doc- 
umenting gun  ownership. 

No,  the  gunnies  will  have  to  do  l)etter 
than  that.  They  wUl  have  to  make  their  rase 
based  on  the  fact  that  gun  registration  will 
have  no  beneficial  effect  on  the  misuse  of 
firearms,  and  the  jxMslbiUty  of  this  Is  nil. 

Sooner  or  later  the  Congrees  will  wake 
up  to  wtiat  the  majority  of  Americans  already 
know — that  guns  are  weapons  of  human  de- 
struction of  such  potency  that  their  Indis- 
criminate and  Bubrosa  ownership  cannot  be 
allowed  to  continue. 

(From  the  Washington  (Mo.)  Mlssourian. 
July  18. 1968] 

"AlfMUNtnON"     FOR     A     OCN     CONTSOL     Law 

The  queetion  is:  Is  It  possible  for  a  mental 
patient  to  get  a  federal  license  as  a  firearms 
dealer? 

The  answer  is :  Yes.  It  is  not  only  possible, 
but  it  is  being  done ! 

Up  until  some  months  ago  a  young  man 
from  St.  Louis  worked  around  in  Washington, 
and  became  well  knovm  in  the  county.  He 
suffered  a  nervous  breakdown  last  winter  and 
was  a  patient  in  a  mental  hoepltal  in  St. 
Louis  for  four  months.  He  Is  cured  and  well 
now,  and  is  making  his  home  in  St.  Louis, 
Where  he  has  obtained  a  responsible  position. 

In  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  to  The  Mls- 
sourian, the  young  man  recounted  an  experi- 
ence he  had  with  guns.  Before  going  any 
further.  It  should  l>e  pointed  out  that  he  is 
well  known  at  The  Mlssourian  office,  and  has 
always  been  found  reliable,  trustworthy  and 
accurate  in  his  estimate  of  things. 

"If  you  are  Interested  in  any  extra  am- 
munition in  support  of  a  gun  control  law." 
he  wrote,  "you  might  be  interested  to  know 
that  I  was  able  to  renew,  in  my  name,  a  fed- 
eral flrearms  dealer's  license  at  the  same  time 
I  was  a  patient  in  a  mental  hoepltal!" 

He  explained  that  the  federal  license  per- 
mits "the  dealer  to  buy.  sell  and  transport 
Interstate,  rifles,  shotguns  and  pistols  with- 
out any  further  government  authorization." 

The  license  "also  can  be  used  to  circum- 
vent Missouri's  fairly  strict  pistol  purchase 
provisions,"  he  stated  and  added : 

"So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  restriction 
against  the  mentally  ill  obtaining  a  dealer's 
license  and  I  know  of  no  media  news  stories, 
national  or  otherwise,  which  have  gone  into 
this  aspect  of  gun  control.  Since  the  number 
of  licenses  issued  far  outnumbers  the  total  of 
regular  dealers,  the  situation  is  something  of 
a  national  scandal.  Washington  alone  has 
at  least  several  such  licenses!" 

The  young  man  in  question  ought  to  know. 
What's  more  Important  is  that  our  legislators 
in  Congress  ought  to  know,  too,  but  appar- 
enUy  don't. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 

Aug.  17.  1968] 

MnzsLBS.  Qxnn  and  Pips 

The  Nattooal  Rifle  AssodaUon's  attempt 

to  generate  a  boycott  against  dients  of  an 

adrartlslng  agency  that  baa  been  working  for 

effective   gim   control   legislation  reveals   a 

good  deal  about  the  gun  lobby.  But  nuwe 


than  anything  else  this  resort  to  economic 
Intimidation  as  a  tactic  to  muzzle  a  trouble- 
some opponent  suggests  a  loss  of  faith  in  the 
force  of  the  associations  own  intellectual 
position.  If  so.  then  for  once  NRA  stands  on 
firm  ground,  as  witness: 

"Registration  of  plumbing  materials  may 
come  next,"  cries  a  headline  in  red  ink  over 
an  editorial  in  The  American  Rifleman,  the 
association's  official  organ.  The  connection 
between  plumbing  and  shooting,  the  Rifle- 
man explains,  is  that  with  hardly  any  tools 
an  ordinary  pipe  can  be  converted  into  a 
handgun,  employed  to  commit  a  crime  and 
then  can  be  taken  apart  Instantly  to  become 
nothing  but  anonymous  pipe.  The  Implica- 
tion is  that  gun  registration  would  be  silly. 
"What  needs  to  be  controlled,"  the  Rifleman 
says,  "is  the  criminal  Impulse  In  people,  not 
inanimate  objects  like  guns — or  a  plain  piece 
of  pipe." 

We  would  not  accept  as  fact  the  existence 
of  a  "criminal  Impulse"  In  people,  particu- 
larly among  the  law-abiding  members  of  the 
Rifle  Association.  It  is  a  fact,  though,  that 
firearms  are  used  In  a  majority  of  the  homi- 
cides m  this  country  (6476  of  10.920  such 
crimes  in  1966).  in  most  of  the  robberies  in 
which  a  weapon  is  used  and  In  a  substan- 
tial number  of  aggravated  assaults.  That  be- 
ing so,  it  seems  to  us  sensible  to  try  to  con- 
trol firearms  both  by  licensing  owners  to 
prevent  possession  by  antl-soclal  types  and 
by  registering  weapons  to  a.ssist  police  In 
solving  crimes  committed  with  them. 

Given  licensing  and  registration,  some  peo- 
ple no  doubt  might  be  inclined  to  rip  out 
their  plumbing,  construct  a  zip  gun.  commit 
a  holdup,  dismantle  the  gun  and  reconstruct 
the  plumbing.  There  is  no  suppressing  the 
do-it-yourself  movement.  But  nobody  has  to 
go  to  all  that  bother  now;  anybody  can  get 
a  gun  Just  about  anytime  anywhere.  Isn't 
the  easy  avallalMlity  of  deadly  weapons  in 
this  country  a  major  cause  of  our  high  homi- 
cide rate?  A  growing  number  of  Americans 
are  inclined  to  answer  Yes,  and  want  effective 
gun  control  legislation  adopted;  which  of 
course  explains  why  the  Rifle  AssocUtlon  Is 
trying  to  silence  the  advertising  agency  that 
has  helped  point  up  the  need. 

[From  the  Duluth   (Minn.)    News  Tribune, 
Aug.  22.  1968] 

FsDEBAL  Oun  Control  Needed 

The  approval  of  a  limited  gun  control  bill 
by  the  Minneapolis  City  Council  is  another 
example  of  what  will  continue  to  be  done 
until  Congress  finds  the  gumption  to  enact 
a  meaningful  national  law. 

The  Minneapolis  ordinance  provides  for 
registration  of  sale  of  hand  guns. 

However,  there  Is  no  mention  of  rifles,  or 
long  guns. 

There  were  several  reasons  why  the  council 
stopped  short  of  including  rifles.  One  was  the 
strong  protest  by  members  of  the  National 
Rifle  Assn.  and  others  arguing  on  out-dated 
constitutional  grounds. 

Of  more  significance  and  the  one  which 
produced  at  least  equal  pressure  was  the 
point  of  Minneapolis  businessmen.  They  said 
prospective  purchasers  of  rifles  merely  would 
go  to  suburban  communities  which  did  not 
have  gun  control  ordinances  and  make  their 
traoisactions  there. 

So  It  is  across  the  nation  with  states  which 
already  have  gun  control  laws,  cities  which 
have  ordinances,  or  the  more  numerous 
which  have  none  at  all.  Each  reads  differ- 
ently and  each  leaves  a  varying  degree  of 
escapement  which  tends  to  nullify  their  ef- 
fectiveness. 

Congress  has  shown  few  collective  signs  of 
passing  stiff  gun  control  legislation.  The  law- 
makers would  prefer  to  palm  the  whole  thing 
off  on  the  states — basically  a  good  idea,  but 
it  is  only  a  form  of  buck-passing  in  face  of 
the  hodge-podge  of  laws,  outright  indiffer- 
ence or  delays  which  would  result. 

The  frustrating  experience  of  the  Minneap- 
olis City  Council — an  Illustration  of  what 


could  have  been  done  but  waan't — is  doomed 
to  lae  repeated  In  the  continued  absence  of 
definitive  eind  comprehensive  federal  gun 
control  legislation. — Manlcato  Free  Press. 

[From  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  ft 

News,  August  1,  1969) 
In  Brrs  and  Pixcxs,  Oxm  Control  Arrwes 

The  Toledo  City  Council  passage  of  a  city 
law  to  control  sale  of  handguns  in  that  Ohio 
municipality  further  convinces  us  that,  in 
time,  we're  going  to  have  widespread  curtail- 
ment of  gun  traffic,  even  if  it  is  a  patchwork 
quilt  of  regulations. 

San  Francisco  also  has  Just  enacted  a  new 
law  requiring  registration  of  all  firearms  by 
Oct.  1,  more  proof  of  our  point. 

Toledo's  action  must  be  of  special  comfort 
to  law  enforcement  agencies  in  lower  Michi- 
gan. 

For  many  years,  police  in  the  Detroit  area 
especially  have  complained  that  hoodlums 
had  only  to  travel  across  the  state  line  into 
Ohio,  which  has  been  more  permissive  than 
Michigan  on  gun  control,  and  buy  the  weap- 
on of  their  choice  from  a  wide  assortment. 

The  Toledo  ordinance  requires  all  gun 
owners  to  register  them  with  the  i>ollce  with- 
in a  month.  Oun  dealers  and  pawnshops 
must  purchase  licenses  within  30  days  or 
stop  selling  firearms. 

Minors  can't  buy  guns  under  the  ordinance 
and  out-of-towners  must  apply  for  registra- 
tion and  wait  out  a  police  check  for  possible 
criminal  record. 

Authorities  in  the  Lake  Erie  city  are 
pleased,  but  they  lament  area  suburbanites 
aren't  affected. 

Ohio's  legislature,  spurred  by  lawmakers 
from  the  Toledo  area,  turned  an  ear  to  ap- 
peals for  a  state  gun  control  law  last  year. 
But  the  plug  was  Inserted  when  the  state 
chapter  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  and 
hunter  and  collector  groups  protested. 

So  the  piecemeal  approach  to  lawmaking 
on  a  subject  crossing  local  community  and 
state  lines  reigns  again. 

In  defense  of  local  and  state  Isodies,  it  must 
be  said  that  many  of  them  were  expecting 
stronger  action  from  the  Congrees  than  we 
got.  Congress  this  spring  went  Just  part 
way  toward  alleviating  the  gun  traffic  prob- 
lem, despite  a  Lovils  Harris  poll  conducted  in 
AprU  indicating  71  per  cent  of  the  American 
public  favored  passage  of  federal  gun  control 
laws. 

A  so-called  antlcrime  measure  touching 
handguns  became  law  in  June  as  the  first  slg- 
niflcant  step  toward  federal  gxm  control  in  80 
years. 

Provisions,  though,  are  limited  to  prohi- 
bition of  interstate  mall-order  sales  of  hand- 
guns to  individuals;  banning  of  over-the- 
covmter  sale  of  handguns  to  nonresidents  of 
a  state  or  persons  under  21;  and  curbing  of 
Imports  and  sales  of  surplus  military 
weapons. 

There  was  no  provision  for  regulating  sales 
of  rifles  or  shotguns  across  state  lines,  but  an- 
other bill  for  that  has  passed  the  House  and 
is  before  the  Senate  now. 

Americans  have  listened  to  the  smoke- 
screen argument  long  enough  that  gun  reg- 
istration is  "a  misgtiided  step  toward  a  police 
state." 

Good  sense  and  the  heat  of  the  times  say 
that  somewhere  under  these  layers  of  local, 
state  and  federal  legislation  law-abiding 
Americans  may  be  able  to  find  some  confi- 
dence to  feel  a  little  safer  again. 

Having  a  gun  in  total  secrecy  doesn't  guar- 
antee that  feeling.  Not  when  you  know  every 
thtig  in  town  finds  it  easy  to  amass  an 
arsenal. 

[From   the  Natick    (Mass.)    Suburban   FVee 

Press  &  Recorder,  August  8,  1968] 

Pro  and  Con  Puwarics  LEctsLATioN 

High  on  our  list  of  suspicious  characters 

are  the  National  Rifle  Association  and  the 

other  gun-lovers  who  want  to  keep  arms  free 

for  all  men,  willy-nilly. 
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Wa  would  find  mi  ch  to  be  said  for  many  ot 
the  NRA'B  arguments — that  Americana  have 
a  conatltutlonal  rlgl  t  to  bear  arms,  that  law- 
abiding  citizens  wo  aid  be  classed  with  out- 
laws, that  laws  gove  nlng  gun  poaseaalon  may 
be  a  foot  In  tbe  doo  ■  to  laws  banning  owner- 
ship and  use  of  we(  pons. 

But  what  sours  is  on  the  NRA  and  the 
other  militant  gun  i  roups  Is  the  irrationality 
of  their  propaganda 

As  Is  the  case  wit  i  most  people  who  know 
their  arguments  ai»  on  shaky  ground,  the 
firearms  promoters  cover  their  tracks  with 
half-truths  and  we  «el-words. 

Recently  receive*  was  a  pleoe  from  the 
National  Shooting  i  ports  Foundation  Inc.  of 
Connecticut.  It  pur  (orts  to  be  an  axuUyala  of 
the  Sullivan  Law.  v  hlch  governs  the  owner- 
ship of  weapons  In  few  York  State  and  New 
York  City. 

We  extract  from  the  piece  several  Items: 

Registration  of  Ul  firearms  In  America 
will  be  expensive.  '  "his  report  gives  a  figure 
of  "as  much  as  98  bllUon."  It  la  based  on 
the  asstimptlon  tha  ;  there  are  as  many  as  300 
million  firearms  In  Lmerlca  and  that  the  cost 
of  registration  wouli  I  be  $25  per  firearm.  There 
Is  no  foundation  gl  ren  for  any  of  the  figures 
arrived 'Bti  nor  is  the  "scare  figure"  of  98 
bmion  MBSllorated  >y  noting  that  many  wea- 
pons are  already  nglstered  with  police  and 
would  therefore  no'  be  Included  In  the  cost, 
nor  that  the  reglstatlon  would  be  probably 
phased  In  over  an  e  [tended  period  of  time  "m 
spread  out  the  coet  nor  that  the  death  of  a 
President,  a  nnlte<l  SUtes  Senator  and  a 
civil  rights  leader  might  be  worth  some 
money  to  prevent. 

Despite  the  SuUlran  Law,  the  crime  rate 
In  New  York,  parties  ilarly  in  the  city,  has  sky- 
rocketed, says  the  report.  New  York  City, 
victim  of  the  world'  i  worst  blackout,  subway 
strike,  garbage-colli  ctors'  strike,  taxi  strike, 
and  so  on,  Is  perhap  i  the  worst  city  in  Amer- 
ica to  look  at  for  t]  plcal  Indices  of  crime,  or 
In  fact,  any  other  ti  end. 

Despite  a  severe  i  :\m-control  law.  says  the 
NSSP.  the  number  >f  lUegally-owned  plstoU 
has  continued  to  r  ae.  Far  frtxn  making  us 
question  the  wisdom  of  gtin  leglslatloii.  It 
should  make  us  doubly  concerned  of  the  ef- 
ficiency of  our  enfo  'cement. 

Those  are  what  ]  urport  to  be  reasonable 
statistics. 

Tbe  report  then  gets  Into  some  muddy- 
ground  on  general  zatlons  about  gun  laws 
and  their  eSect  on  public  ownership. 

Here  Is  one:  Th>  report  admits  that  In 
New  York,  which  hi  s  the  strict  Sullivan  con- 
trol law.  36  percei  t  of  criminal  homlddes 
ai«  committed  wH  h  a  firearm,  against  59 
percent  for  the  nat  an.  Looks  as  if  the  Sulli- 
van law  Is  working ,  doesn't  It?  Not  so,  says 
the  shooting  group.  If  you  aepArats  ths  hom- 
icides committed  w  1th  handguns  tram  those 
committed  with  rU  as  and  shotguns,  you  will 
see  that  bomlctdas  with  the  latter  are  lower 
relatively  than  aie  homicides  committed 
with  handguns;  Th  »refore  it  can  be  said  that 
the  "percent  of  Ni  w  York  homlcldea  which 
are  committed  wit  a  a  firearm  la  lower  be- 
cause of  cultural  f  kctors  and  not  because  of 
the  effects  of  the  i  (ulUvan  law." 

Not  only  la  that  logic  faulty,  but  here  la 
another: 

"Oun  owners  kn<  w  that  If  tbe  police  have 
the  power  to  reglst  er  firearms,  and  say  who 
shall  and  shall  not  own  one.  then  the  An>er- 
Ican  sportsman  wU  not  long  be  able  to  own 
his  sporting  rlflas  i  nd  ahotguna." 

The  auggestlon  t  are  Is  that  the  police  are 
bent,  for  malevolei  t  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves,  on  strl]  iplng  the  American  pub- 
lic of  Its  weapons. 

Our  stand  on  gun  legislation  Is  based  on 
the  fact  of  recent  assasslnatlona  and  other 
sensational  abuses  of  the  almoat  unlimited 
access  of  citizens  1  o  weapons,  coupled  with 
what  appears  to  I  •  a  very  strong  violent 
Streak  In  the  natl<nal  character. 

We  also  note  thit  In  Massachusetts,  for 
example,  the  use  ai  an  automobUs  Is  not  m 


rl^t  but  »  pclvllece.  This  Is  tbe  principle  on 
which  ownership  of  weapons  should  be  based. 
Finally,  the  Irrationality  demonstrated  by 
the  ocgaalaatlons  that  purpart  to  represent 
many  gun-owners  in  the  United  States 
causes  us  to  question  the  mental  attitude  of 
those  who  most  violently  oppose  construc- 
tive gun  legislation. 

(From  tbe  misworth    (Maine)    American. 

July  34.  .IBM  I 

Thb  Oun  Dsbatx 

There  are  a  great  many  legitimate  mis- 
givings about  any  legislation  that  Imposes 
upon  ordinary  citizens  new  burdens  of  In- 
convenience and  new  Intrusions  of  govem- 
menUl  discretion,  however  InaubetantUl. 
These  misgivings  apply  to  proposals  for  reg- 
istering Orearms  of  all  kinds  and  licensing 
gim  owners.  Expressions  of  theee  misgivings 
are  strictly  In  order  and  a  part  of  reasonable 
debate. and  discussion. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  all  kinds  of 
gun  leglslaUon  goes  far  beyond  these  ra- 
tional doubts  Into  a  kind  of  emotional  hys- 
teria and  irrational  frenzy.  No  one  has 
seriously  proposed  legislation  that  would 
deny  the  constitutional  right  to  bear  arms. 
No  such  legislation  Is  before  Congrees  and 
none  has  been  before  it.  The  Courts  long 
since  have  held  state  leglslaUon  regulaUng 
the  use  of  firearms  to  be  within  the  reach 
of  the  Constitution.  Tbe  Constitutional 
issue  is  a  red  herring. 

A  letter  In  this  Issue  raises  this  Issue.  In 
addition.  It  makes  the  equally  fallacious 
argument  that  tbe  strict  provisions  of  New 
York's  Sullivan  Law  have  not  curbed  crime 
In  New  York.  Actimlly.  New  York's  record 
on  crimes  and  accidents  Involving  firearms 
Is  far  better  than  that  of  States  without  gun 
laws. 

Of  course  gun  registration  and  licensing 
laws  are  not  gomg  to  eliminate  all  crimes 
and  accidents  involving  giins.  It  is  wrong 
of  the  advocates  of  theee  measures  to  Infer 
or  suggest  that  they  will  do  so.  It  Is  rea- 
sonable to  hope  that  by  limiting  mall  order 
sales  of  firearms  and  registering  their  own- 
ership the  appalling  annual  loss  of  life  from 
firearms  might  be  diminished. 

How  much  inconvenience  are  we  willing 
to  submit  to  In  order  to  cut  down  a  casualty 
rate  rivalling  that  of  the  war  In  South  Viet- 
nam? That  really  is  the  question.  It  can  be 
debated  reasonably  without  conjuring  up 
false  alarms  of  "socialism"  or  false  hopes 
of  eliminating  all  weapons  deaths  and 
Injuries. 

(From  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Advocate, 

Aug.  1.  19681 

Wbt  Not  Tuat  Bvzbtbodt  Alixs? 

The  hill  to  restrict  mall  order  sales  of  rifles, 
shotguns  and  ammunition,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  exempts  a  little-known  organization, 
the  National  Board  for  Promotion  of  Rifle 
Practice,  which  Is  described  as  a  military- 
civilian  body  closely  aligned  with  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Aasodatton.  Waahlngton  reporta 
are  that  the  NRA  will  be  the  principal  bene- 
fidary,  an  allegation  not  denied  by  con- 
gressmen who  are  NRA  members.  They  an- 
swer only  that  the  NRA  wUl  not  be  the  aole 
beneficiary. 

Chairman  Emanuel  Celler,  D-N.T..  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  deecrlbes  It  as  a  "dread- 
ful amendment"  which  would  Immnnliiw  the 
NRA  and  Its  numbers  from  the  bill.  Whether 
such  strong  language  is  entirely  Justified  or 
not.  we  do  not  now  know.  But  If  the  amend- 
ment does  have  any  such  effect.  Its  only 
obvious  purpose  Is  to  placate  NRA  members 
and  redtice  opposition  to  the  bill.  The  exemp- 
tion should  be  removed  Immediately. 

Thtn  la  no  reaaon  to  auppoee  that  NRA 
members  or  members  of  the  National  Board 
for  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice  are  any  leas 
deaervlng  than  any  other  oltlsens.  But 
neither  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  are  any  mors  deserving — that  they  an 


any  more  patriotic,  discreet  or  law-abiding 
than  the  rest  of  us  or  any  less  likely  to  put 
guns  and  anununlUon  to  some  unlawful  use 
or  allow  them  to  fall  Into  the  bands  of  tbe 
wrong  people.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
members  of  any  such  groups  want  to  claim 
any  such  superiority. 

If  this  Is  the  effect  of  the  amendment,  if 
it  Is  allowed  to  stand,  and  If  the  bill  In  lu 
present  form  beoomee  law,  the  two  organiza- 
tions named  will  have  no  trouble  whatever 
In  selling  memberships. 

[From  theLoulsvUle    (Ky.)   Courier- 
Journal.  Aug.  26.  1968] 

PLxncBiiro  nn  Dotbs  or  Fantast 

Tbe  latest  propaganda  gambit  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  has  an  air  of  desper- 
ation about  it.  Tbe  NRA  has  embarked  on 
a  crude  campaign  to  preesure  an  advertising 
agency  that  has  been  working  for  effective 
gun-control  legislation.  How?  By  proclaiming 
that  It  makee  as  much  sense  to  register 
guns  as  plumbing  materials,  which  happen 
to  be  produced  by  a  client  of  the  agency. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  have 
difficulty  m  making  the  connection.  The 
American  Rifleman,  the  official  organ  of  the 
NRA  explains:  With  hardly  any  tools,  an 
ordinary  pipe  can  be  converted  into  a  hand- 
gun, employed  to  commit  a  crime,  then  taken 
apart  Instantly  to  become  only  a  pipe  again. 

So  there  you  are.  If  we  get  licensing  and 
registration  of  guns,  people  will  then  turn 
to  dismantling  their  plumbing  to  make  zip 
guns,  dlsmanUe  the  gun  and  reconstruct  the 
plumbing.  Letter  writers  throughout  the  na- 
tion, who  take  their  cue  from  the  NRA,  will 
now  dutifully  sit  down  and  write  Congress- 
men and  newspapers  repeating  this  story. 

As  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  points  out, 
however,  "There  is  no  suppressing  the  do-it- 
yourself  movement.  But  nobody  has  to  go  to 
all  that  bother  now;  anybody  can  get  a  gun 
Just  about  anytime  anywhere.  ...  A  grow- 
ing number  of  Americans  are  Inclined  to  .  . . 
want  effective  gun-control  legislation  .  .  . 
which  of  coiuse  explains  why  the  Rifle  As- 
sociation Is  trying  to  silence  the  advertising 
agency  that  has  helped  point  up  the  need." 

The  Pott-Dispatch  Itself  used  to  take  a 
rather  cautious  approach  to  gim  controls, 
but  the  mlndleesnees  of  the  arguments  of 
the  gun  lobby  and  the  tactics  of  the  NRA 
have  become  too  much  to  take.  "It  seems  to 
us  sensible,"  that  newspaper  now  contends, 
"to  try  to  control  fliearms  both  by  licensing 
owners  to  prevent  possession  by  anti-sodal 
typee  and  by  registering  weapons  to  assist 
police  In  solving  crimes." 

[From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 
Aug.  28. 1968] 

ECZMTDCXT   Is   RraBT   UP  TRBX  IN   QTTir 

MoKBzaa 

Kentucky  has  a  high  ranking  among  the 
states  In  one  unenviable  respect.  We  ranked 
No.  2  In  the  nation  In  the  percentage  of 
murders  committed  by  flreaima  during  the 
past  five  years. 

According  to  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation report,  there  were  1,168  murders  in 
Kentucky  during  1962-67,  and  of  this  total 
T7.3  per  cent  were  committed  with  firearms— 
not  with  knives,  zip  guns,  hatpins,  lances, 
poison,  old  pieces  of  plumbing,  sling  shots. 
or  any  of  the  other  bizarre  weapons  con- 
Jiired  up  by  the  gun  lobby  to  discredit  efforts 
to  regulate  the  traffic  in  firearms. 

Only  Vermont  had  a  higher  percentage  of 
muiders-by-flrearms.  but  Vermont  had  far 
fewer  murders  In  the  same  period — 36.  Of 
the  26  mxirders,  88.3  per  cent  were  committed 
with  firearms. 

The  percentage  comparisons  between  states 
may  not  be  very  meaningful,  but  any  way 
you  look  at  It.  the  firearm  Is  the  favorite 
miuxler  weapon  In  Kentucky  as  firearms  are 
preferred  by  murdera,  robbers  and  assorted 
hoods  and  nuts  throiighout  the  country. 
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The  figures  apply  only  to  murders.  They 
do  not  Include  accidental  killings  or  sui- 
cides, and  they  do  not  include  woundlngs  by 
firearms. 

THX    OOOD    OLD    DATS 

Kentucky,  like  many  other  states,  has  no 
meaningful  restrictions  on  the  traffic  In  fire- 
arms. One  might  assume  In  Kentucky's  case 
this  free  and  easy  way  with  guns  Is  rooted  In 
the  state's  Daniel  Boone,  frontier  tradition. 
Yet,  paradoxically,  Kentucky  was  the  first 
State  to  enact  curbs  on  tbe  carrying  of  con- 
cealed weapons — In  1618,  when  the  common- 
wealth was  a  frontier  state.  The  Kentucky 
law  prohibited  the  carrying  or  "wearing"  of 
ooncealed  pistols,  except  when  traveling. 
Traveling  in  those  days  in  Kentucky  was 
dangerous,  and  travelers  were  expected  to 
look  after  themselves. 

since  that  time,  however.  Kentucky  has 
done  virtually  nothing  to  regulate  the  lethal 
traffic  in  firearms.  The  gun  lobby,  here  and 
elsewhere,  argues  tht  we  do  not  need  to 
regulate  firearms;  that  "people,  not  guns, 
kill  people,"  and  that  therefore  the  answer  is 
to  Impose  stiSer  criminal  penalties  against 
people  who  use  firearms  in  the  commission 
of  crimes. 

Well,  Kmtucky,  in  1946.  amended  its  law 
to  make  the  carrying  of  a  concealed  weapon 
a  felony  rather  than  misdemeanor,  and  the 
chief  effect  of  this  was  to  make  convictions 
more  difficult  to  obtain.  "Possibly  in  Ken- 
tucky, a  state  compoeed  of  people  .  .  .  known 
for  their  gun -toting  propensities,"  observed 
the  Kentucky  Law  Journal.  "It  Is  too  much 
to  ask  a  Jury  to  find  a  fellow  guilty  of  a  crime 
which  will  subject  him  to  a  minimum  of  two 
years  in  the  state  penitentiary." 

In  any  event,  the  imposition  of  stlffer 
penaltiee  did  not  serve  as  a  deterrent,  as  the 
FBI  flgxires  tragically  attest. 

[From  the  Parsons   (Kana.)    Sun,  July  36. 

1968] 

Weak  Ottm  Law 

The  IT.S.  Houae  haa  responded  to  the  preaa- 
ing  need  for  a  atrong  gun  law  with  weak, 
watered-down  legislation  which  only  goes 
through  the  motions  of  instituting  control. 

A  similar  bill  has  been  approved  by  a 
Senate  committee  and  It  app)ears  that  if 
anything  comes  out  of  Congress  this  year,  it 
will  be  control  in  name  only. 

The  strange  aspect  of  gun  control  legisla- 
tion Is  how  members  of  Congress  bow  so 
readily  and  willingly  to  a  militant  minority 
whoee  spokesman  Is  the  National  Rifle  Assn. 

The  NRA  has  a  fetish  which  amounts  to  an 
obsession  on  registration  of  firearms,  claim- 
ing it  is  something  of  a  deep,  dark  Commu- 
nist plot  to  capture  the  nation.  It  sees  a  red 
under  every  bed. 

When  many  other  items  from  babies  to 
boats  are  registered  under  law  in  this  coun- 
try, the  hysteria  about  registration  of  fire- 
arms Is  almost  beyond  belief.  A  majority  of 
Congress  Is  engulfed  in  the  hysterical  wave 
and  shirks  its  duties  In  approving  legisla- 
tion whoae  need,  goodness  knows,  has  been 
demonstrated  all  too  many  times. 

The  moet  optimistic  view  is  that  gun  con- 
trol may  get  a  toe.  not  e.ven  a  foot.  In  the 
door  m  this  session.  That  will  be  better  than 
nothing,  though  not  by  much. 

[From  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune-Star. 

AugTlSt  3.  1968] 
We  Sm.1,  Need  Qvh  Liaw 

The  assassination  of  President  Kennedy, 
for  all  Its  profound  traumatic  effects,  was 
not  a  sufficient  stimuliis  to  counteract  the 
work  of  the  gun  lobby  and  prod  Congress 
Into  enacting  strong  gun  control  legislation. 
Ilie  assassination  of  his  brother,  Sen.  Robert 
F.  Kennedy,  has  now  also  failed  to  provide 
the  necessary  impetus  to  force  passage  of 
such  law. 

One  might  argue,  perhaps  with  a  touch  of 
cynicism,  that  this  Is  aa  It  should  be — that 


Isolated  events  of  this  kind  do  not  In  them- 
selves warrant  paaaage  of  effective  federal 
law  curbing  tbe  aale  and  poasesaion  of  fire- 
arms. The  argument  has  some  merit  if  taken 
at  face  value.  Clearly,  the  murderous  acts  of 
two  men — political  fanatics,  psycbotlcs,  call 
them  what  you  will — are  not  in  themselves  a 
satisfying  argument  for  such  legislation. 

The  essential  point  Ignored  in  this  outlook 
Is  that  the  assassinations — and  additionally 
the  shooting  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. — 
cannot  be  considered  out  of  context.  They 
merely  dramatize  the  atmosphere  of  violence 
which  infects  American  society,  and  whoae 
manifestation  is  fostered  by  the  loose  con- 
trols we  exercise  over  the  scores  of  millions 
of  guns  ixwseesed  by  citizens.  Tbe  point 
made  by  the  more  reasonable  advocates  of 
firm  gun  control  Is  not  that  this  would  pre- 
vent political  assassinations,  but  that  in  due 
time  such  law  would  tend  to  put  a  damper 
on  use  of  the  gun  as  the  "great  equalizer." 

The  phrase,  significantly,  is  still  advanced 
by  gun  control  opponents  as  an  argument  for 
their  viewpoint.  The  fact  is  that  this  concept 
tends  to  undermine  the  whole  rationale  of 
virtually  uninhibited  access  to  guns.  For  the 
gun  Is  indeed  the  "great  equalizer,"  in  the 
unintended  sense  that  it  enables  one  mad- 
man to  destroy  a  great  leader  and  disrupt  a 
nation.  Cong^ress  has  again,  in  large  part, 
bowed  to  the  will  of  the  gun  lobby.  The  mat- 
ter must  be  taken  up  again  early  next  year 
when  the  new  Congress  convenes.  The  need 
for  firm,  sensible  gun  controls  remains. 


[Prom  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  & 

Courier,  Aug.  12,  1968) 

The  Thwabting  MiNoanr 

Not  long  ago  the  city  council  of  a  middle- 
sized  Western  city  had  a  public  hearing  on  a 
proposed  gun  control  ordinance.  The  measure 
suggested  was  mild  enough.  Its  salient  pro- 
visions being  directed  at  keeping  guns  out  of 
the  bands  of  juveniles,  criminals  and  mental 
Incompetents,  and  at  establishing  a  "coollng- 
off"  period  between  purchasing  and  taking 
home  a  gun. 

Mild  or  not,  the  proposal  brought  out  the 
g^n  control  opponents  in  force.  Nearly  1,000 
f>ersons,  all  but  a  few  of  them  against  any 
city  ordinance  at  all  on  the  subject,  were 
mustered  in  a  mass  attempt  to  sway  tbe  city 
fathers. 

A  few  days  later,  the  mayor — who  had,  in- 
cidentally, been  the  object  of  threats  and 
vilification  because  he  called  the  hearing — 
annoiinced  tbe  results  of  a  cltywlde  opinion 
survey  done  by  a  professional  polling  group. 
He  noted  that  It  showed  overwhelming  pub- 
lic support  for  some  kind  of  gun  control  ordi- 
nance. 

The  episode  Is  illtistratlve  of  what  has 
been  happening  In  Congress.  The  strident, 
organized  opposition  mounted  by  a  distinct 
minority  of  the  American  public  has  once 
again  thwarted  efforts  to  enact  effective  fed- 
eral gun  control  law.  What  we  will  helve 
when  all  the  backing  and  filling  is  over,  fs  a 
watered  down  substitute  for  the  sensible 
measures  that  were  proposed. 

I  From  tbe  Chicago  (HI.)  American. 

July  26,  1968] 

The  RrooLED  Ottn  Bnx 

Tbe  latest  contest  between  the  American 
public  and  the  gun  lobby  has  ended  about 
as  usual:  The  public  got  a  little  something 
to  keep  it  happy,  but  tbe  gun  lobby  and  Its 
followers  In  Congress  made  sure  it  didn't 
get  much.  The  House  approved  something 
that  could  be  called  a  gun  control  bill,  but 
only  after  riddling  it  with  so  many  holes  that 
it  would  cast  a  polka-dot  shadow. 

Tbe  bill,  adopted  304  to  118  Wednesday, 
prohibits  the  interstate  sale  of  rifies  and 
shotguns  thru  the  mail,  except  between  li- 
censed dealers  in  firearms.  But  a  "licensed 
dealer"  Is  anybody  who  wants  to  pay  $10 
for  a  license — a  small  fee  for  evading  this 


law.  Other  sections  have  stmllar  loopholes. 

For  Instance,  the  bill  prohibits  over-the- 
counter  sales  of  long  guns  to  ciutomers  who 
don't  reside  in  the  state — except  those  from 
contiguous  states,  and  except  those  who 
sign  an  affidavit  stating  that  they  need  a 
firearm  because  their  own  has  been  lost, 
stolen  or  made  inoperative. 

The  measure  prohibits  the  mall-order  sale 
of  ammunition  for  pistols,  revolvers  and 
weapons  of  destruction  such  as  bazoolcaa  and 
mortars.  But,  aa  amended  by  Rep.  Clark  Mac- 
Gregor  [R.,  Minn.],  it  allows  unrestricted 
over-the-counter  and  mall-order  sales  of 
ammunition  for  rifies  and  shotguns,  and  of 
rlmflred  .22  caliber  shells,  which  are  used 
both  in  pistols  and  rifies.  In  other  words, 
only  large-caliber  pistol  ammunition  Is  af- 
fected; the  purpose  of  this  provision  was 
largely  thwarted. 

Finally,  an  amendment  by  Rep.  Rottert 
SIkes  [D.,  Fla.].  an  official  of  the  National 
Rtfie  Association,  had  the  remarkable  effect 
of  using  Congress  as  a  kind  of  recruiting 
agency  for  rlfie  groups.  Sikee'  amendment, 
adopted  225  to  198,  exempted  from  the  bill's 
provisions  the  National  Board  for  Promotion 
of  Rlfie  Practice,  a  civilian-military  group 
allied  with  the  N.R.A.  The  result  is  that  most 
gun  fanciers  can  avoid  being  bothered  by  the 
law  merely  by  signing  up. 

We  are  left  wondering  what  the  price  in 
lives  must  be  for  a  strong  gun  control  law. 
Congress  is  certainly  holding  out  for  a  high 
one. 

[From  the  Champaign  (HI.)   Courier. 

Aug.     2.     1968] 

An  Unoecanxzed  Majobttt 

Apparently  the  only  hope  of  getting  strong 
national  gun  controls  is  the  creation  of  a 
permanent  organization  which  can  compete 
with  the  National  Rlfie  Association. 

This  seems  true  after  following  the  recent 
gun-control  debate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  ended  with  the  passage  of 
a  watered-down  bill  that  prohibits  the  Inter- 
state sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns. 

The  bill,  passed  last  week,  now  goes  to  tbe 
Senate  where  final  action  is  not  expected 
until  September.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  approved  a  similar  bill. 

Immediately  after  the  assassination  of  Sen. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  there  was  an  outpouring 
of  mail  to  Congress  demanding  strong  gun 
controls.  It  seemed  at  tbe  time  that  a  strong 
national  bill  including  registration  of  guns 
and  the  licensing  of  gun  owners  could  easily 
paaa  both  houses  of  (Congress. 

Soon  the  fiood  of  letters  and  telegrams 
subsided,  and  the  mail  campaign  of  the 
National  Rlfie  Association  brought  a  rUing 
tide  of  pressure  on  Congress. 

President  Johnson  had  called  for  a  strong 
firearms  bill,  and  mustered  the  administra- 
tion forces  behind  it. 

Former  powerful  opponents  of  g:un  con- 
trols such  as  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield,  majority 
leader,  switched  and  became  backers  of 
strong  gun  control  legislation. 

Col.  John  H.  Glenn  Jr.,  the  first  American 
to  orbit  the  earth,  and  a  close  friend  of  both 
John  and  Robert  Kennedy,  was  named  bead 
Of  a  nationwide  Emergency  Committee  for 
Oun  Control. 

All  of  this  national  sentiment  and  activity 
soon  succumbed  to  tbe  well-oUed.  political 
pressure  machine  of  tbe  National  Rifle 
Association. 

Inertia  soon  overcame  the  unorganized 
letter  writers  who  wanted  strong  gun  con- 
trols and  no  one  ^ot  them  again  to  take  pen 
in  band — at  least  not  many  of  them. 

The  House  killed  "registration  of  guns" 
and  "licensing  of  owners"  proposals  by  better 
than  two-to-one  margins. 

The  only  hope  for  strong  gun  controls,  it 
does  seem,  is  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
gun-control  organization  with  its  own  lobby- 
ists such  as  the  NRA  has. 
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A  bit  of  famUUu' 
for  anti-gun  backoh, 
with  fin." 


[From  the  DanvUle 
July 
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advle*  Mcms  aiiproprlate 
It'B  time  to  "Tight  fire. 


(ni.)  Commerdal-lfawB, 
30.   19«8] 
Wkak   Q  aif   CoNTitoui 

Of  Congreu'  vad  Hating,  timid  action  on 
gun  controls,  the  1  Indest  thing  to  be  aald 
Is  that  its  measures  are  better  than  nothing, 
but  woefully  short  c  [  what  the  circumstances 
require. 

Even  while  the  la  rmakers  debated  weapon 
control  proposals,  inlper  deaths  In  Cleve- 
land dropped  a  g  Im  hint  of  how  much 
worse  a  long  hot  si  mmer  could  be  with  in- 
adequate gun  curbs 

Starting  with  tb(  assassination  of  Robert 
F.  Kennedy,  which  provided  the  latest  Im- 
petus for  more  reall  itlc  controls,  the  evidence 
of  need  has  mou  tted  in  the  day-by-day 
news:  Three  shot  and  wounded  In  a  New 
Tork  City  bousing  project  ...  A  family  of 
■ix  found  slain  by  sunflre  ...  A  Taxaa  dis- 
trict attorney  kllle  1  in  a  hall  of  bulleta  .  .  . 
A  OroBse  Polnte.  Ml  :h.,  girl  killed  by  pistol. 

Only  when  the  est  of  what  and  should 
and  could  have  bee  i  done  by  Congraaa  is  ap- 
plied does  the  exU  at  of  its  betrayal  of  the 
piTbllc  welfare  becc  me  apparent. 

The  Rouse  apprc  ved  a  ban  on  Interstate 
mail  order  sales  of  i  Ifles  and  shotguns  and  of 
handgun  ammunltl  m.  Added  to  a  compara- 
ble ban  on  handgui  s.  this  measure  will  help, 
of  course.  VacclUatl  on  extends  into  the  Sen- 
ate. A  committee  c  Icayed  a  similar  measure 
but  the  full  Senate  lent  expected  to  act  un- 
til after  Labor  Da;  and  the  political  party 
conventions.  To  th ;  credit  of  the  House,  it 
also  Included  bans  >n  ( 1 )  over-counter  sales 
of  rifles,  shotguns  and  bigger  weapons  to 
moat  non-residents  of  a  state,  except  to  buy- 
ers from  an  adjolnlig  state  and  (3)  to  store 
sales  by  under-18  c  ustomers. 

But  both  the  Hoi  «e  and  Senate  by-passed 
a  federal  reglstratic  n  proposal  and  state  11- 
( wners,  measures  which 
would  have  attalne< .  wider  and  more  certain 
controls  without  li  i  any  way  jeopardising 
lutional  privileges.  The 
House,  charitably,  w  empted  "gun  collectors, 
for  a  tlO  license  fee  from  the  ban  on  inter- 
state trade  in  guns. '  rhla  should  spring  a  new 
crop  of  gun  coUectcrs 

Congress'  willowy  tttitude  seemed  to  Infect 
the  governors'  confe:  ence  which  turned  down 
any  coordinated  na  tional  approach  to  gun 
::;ongreBS.  the  governors 
showed  a  certain  coi  irage.  They  were  aroused 
enough  to  express,  1 1  resolution  form,  "their 
individual  concern.' 

Rep.  Charles  Joel  ion  of  New  Jersey  sums 
widespread   disappointment   in   congres- 
the  House  bill   passed 
pro-gun  leaders  salt  they  could  "live  with" 
it.  "I  suggest  that  teps  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
;,"  retorted  Rep.  Joelaon. 
weak." 


up 
sional 


leans  can  die  with  i 
"This  bill  is  far  too 


[From  the  Honolulv 
July 

Om  RUNDBXD 


(Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin, 
37,  10«8I 

OxJIfS  IN  Ambxxca 


MnLXON 

One  factor  Strang  ily  missing  from  reports 
on  the  gun  control  x>ntroversy  in  Washing- 
ton la  this:  To  whi  t  extent  have  congress- 
men been  swayed  hf  oonstituenta'  demands 
to  be  allowed  to  an  i  themselves  against  in- 
ternal disturbances? 

We  who  have  alw  kys  lived  in  Hawaii  have 

fnt  of  the  Mainland  prac- 

In  the  house."  It  may 

a  shotgun.  Its  principal 

^t  shooting  or  game.  But 

lie  back  of  the  head  of 

It   that  aometlme   it 

otectlng  his  home  and 


little  idea  of  the  m 
tice  of  "keeping  a 
be  a  pistol,  a  rifle 
use  may  be  for 
there  is  usually  in 
the   owner   the   thi 
might  be  useful  In 
family. 

Throughout  the  dountry  this  year  there 
has  been  a  rash  of  a  ms-buylng.  At  one  time 
the    demand    for    h  cne-kept    weapons    had 


cleaned  oat  store*  In  CtUlfomls  and  visitors 
were  buying  in  Hawaii.  A  heavy  upswing  in 
Ammunition  purotuMee  waa  noted  at  the 
same  time. 

Against  the  background  of  talk  of  insur- 
rection by  some  black  militants,  and  with  a 
probably  much  misunderstood  concept  of 
the  meaning  of  "black  power,"  thousands  of 
white  home  owners  have  armed  themselves. 
It  is  no  secret  that  black  oltlaena  have  ac- 
quired wei^wns  also. 

Tb»  Emergency  Committee  of  Oun  Control, 
an  organlaatlon  with  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  recently  stated  that  there  are 
100  million  guns  in  private  hands  in  the 
U.S.  and  this  figure  Is  being  added  to  at  the 
rate  of  10,000  daily. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  obviously  not  all 
these  owners  of  weapons  acquired  them  in 
the  interest  of  sport.  These  guna,  or  at  least 
a  great  many  of  them,  are  intended  for  use 
against  other  hiunan  beings,  when  and  if. 

It  thus  becomas  not  too  hard  to  under- 
stand why  Congress  refusea  to  pass  an  elTec- 
tive  gun  control  law.  llie  National  Rifle  Aaao- 
elation  has  taken  moat  of  the  gaff  for  ob- 
structing passage  of  such  a  law.  But  It  la 
flgurea  such  as  these  which  throw  a  clearer 
light  on  the  matter.  An  election  year — or  any 
other  year — is  a  b«Ki  time  to  offend  millions 
of  Americans,  moat  of  them  voters. 

(From  the  Atlanta,  (Oa.)  Journal  Constitu- 
tion, Sept.  2,  1968] 

Thx  Right  To  Shoot  Each  OrRn? 

Almoet  two  people  of  every  100  in  this 
country  were  victims  of  serious  crimes  last 
year  and  the  number  of  serious  crimes — 
both  violent  and  nonviolent — increased  by 
16  percent  in  1967  over  1966. 

These  figures  were  released  this  week  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  One 
of  the  most  disturbing  statistics  in  the 
report  was  the  increase  in  homicides  by 
firearms,   a   17  per  cent  Increase  over   1966. 

F^I  director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  said  the  rise 
in  violent  crimes  was  consistent  in  all  areas 
of  the  country. 

Bdr.  Hoover,  understandably,  is  a  strong 
advocate  of  effective  gun  controls,  as  is  prac- 
tically every  other  leading  law  enforcement 
offlcer  and  organization  in  this  country. 

They  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  imre- 
stricted  tnUBc  and  ownership  of  firearms 
because,  besides  the  tremendous  jump  In 
homicides  by  firearms,  the  increase  in  rob- 
beries last  year  was  even  greater  at  28  per 
cent.  Weapons,  mostly  firearms,  were  used 
in  58  per  cent  of  these  crimes. 

No  reasonable  advocate  of  effective  gun 
controls  argues  that  gun  registration  and 
gun-ownership  licensing  would  stop  all 
crimes  by  firearms.  But  surely  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  by  making  access  to 
guns  less  easy,  especially  for  persons  with 
criminal  records  and  mental  illnesses,  the 
rate  of  crimes  by  firearms  would  be  de- 
creased. Certainly  making  it  easier  to  trace 
ownership  of  a  gun  used  in  a  crime  would 
have  a  deterrent  effect  also,  at  least  insofar 
as  it  would  make  it  easier  for  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  solve  such  crimes. 

Yet  the  National  Rifle  Asaooiatlon  and 
other  "sportsmen's"  groups  keep  prattling 
about  "the  right  to  bear  arms"  and  other 
such  nonsense.  The  only  person  who  has 
anything  to  fear  from  gim  registration  and 
owner  licensing  is  the  criminal. 

Yet  the  Legislature  of  Oeorgia  and  the 
Congress  bow  to  the  prentires  of  the  NRA 
and  the  "sportsmen."  And  Americans  keep 
arming  themselves  and  killing,  maiming  and 
robbing  each  other  at  an  awesomely  Increas- 
ing rate. 

[From  the  Maoon  (Oa.)  News,  Aug.  1,  IMS] 

Local  Orm  Laws 

A  four  hundred  per  cent  Inoreaae  in  vio- 
lent deaths  in  Macon  since  January,  1087, 


rightly  concerns  Mayor  Ronnie  Thompson. 
In  the  hope  of  cutting  down  on  the  tragic 
toll,  the  mayor  will  activate  existing  city 
code  provisions  which  require  a  license  to 
carry  a  pistol  or  revolver  and  that  records  be 
kept  of  all  gun  purchases.  Such  laws  are 
on  the  books  but  have  never  been  enforced. 

In  1908,  our  city  recorded  eight  deaths  by 
murder  or  homicide.  In  1987,  the  figure 
climbed  to  34.  So  far  this  year,  22  such  deaths 
have  been  noted. 

Police  Chief  Jim  Flynt  backs  Thompson  in 
the  mayor's  belief  that  stricter  gun  controls 
will  sharply  reduce  violent  deaths.  This  has 
long  been  the  contention  of  this  newspaper, 
and  we  heartily  endorse  the  view  of  the  mayor 
and  the  chief  of  police  that  an  additional 
regulation  should  be  adopted  to  require  a 
three-day  waiting  period  for  gun  purchases. 

An  instance  cited  was  a  recent  murder 
committed  by  a  man  who  became  Involved 
in  a  quarrel  in  a  bar  here,  walked  next  door 
and  bought  a  .33-callber  pistol,  then  re- 
turned to  the  bar  and  fatally  shot  the  other 
man. 

The  mayor  says  he  respects  the  right  of  a 
citizen  to  own  a  firearm.  But  he  Insists  on 
control  of  the  sale  of  such  weapons  In  order 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  wrong  hands. 

(From  the  Sandy  Springs  (Oa.)  Rnterprtse, 

JtUy  18,  1968] 

Ginf  Law  Misits  MAimm*  Sufpobt — 

Ckxmicai.  Week 

It  would  be  beyond  our  province  to  com- 
ment on  gun  control  legislation  except  for 
the  fact  that  several  chemical  companies  arc 
also  makers  of  ammimltlon  and  guns.  More- 
over, they  are  members  of  the  National  Shoot- 
ing Sports  Foundation,  which  was  set  up  In 
'61  to  fight  gun  oontrol  legislation. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  major  gun  manu- 
facturers have  modified  their  position,  now 
lend  support  to  most  provisions  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's bill  banning  Interstate  mall- 
order  sales  of  rifles  and  ahotguns.  In  doing 
so  they  part  company  with  the  far  more 
rabid  and  vociferous  National  Rifle  Assn., 
which  remains  adamantly  opposed  to  most 
restrictions  on  gum  and  ammunition  sales. 
The  deluge  of  NRA  members'  mall  dissuaded 
Congress  from  acting,  even  after  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  Kennedy.  But  now,  after 
the  aassaslnations  of  Dr.  Martin  Lutber  King, 
Jr.  and  Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  the  usually 
silent  86%  of  the  people  who  favor  gun  oon- 
trol are  making  themselves  heard. 

The  familiar  arguments  NRA  trots  out 
whenever  there>  a  stirring  in  the  legislative 
underbrush  cannot  gainsay  two  hard  facts: 
(1)  access  to  guns  is  easier  in  the  n.S.  than 
in  practically  any  developed  country:  (3)  the 
U.S.  has  far  more  gun-related  crlmea  and 
accidents  in  proportion  to  population  than 
any  developed  country.  Surely  the  two  are 
not  unrelated.  Moreover,  no  proposed  legis- 
lation— even  registration  of  all  guna  and 
owners — would  ciu1»ll  legitimate  ufee  of  guns 
in  hunting  and  other  sports.  And  while  laws 
cannot  work  miracles,  they  can  make  it 
much  harder  for  convicted  felona  and  known 
psychopaths  to  pursue  their  murderous 
ways. 

Last  week  the  moutb-fllUng  Emergency 
Committee  for  Gun  Control  of  the  National 
Council  for  a  Responsible  Firearms  Policy 
was  organized  to  Support  legislation.  It  has 
the  backing  of  39  national  organizations, 
comprising  lawyers,  police  chiefs,  district  at- 
torneys, unions,  churches,  businessmen, 
bankers  and  others.  Regrettably,  the  Na- 
tional Shooting  Sports  Foundation  is  not 
among  the  39. 

Do  gun  and  ammunition  makers  want  the 
public  to  believe  they  put  proflta  above  pro- 
tection? We  don't  think  so.  Unless  they  can 
persuade  the  foundation  to  supjiort  gun  con- 
trcd  in  the  public  Interest,  they  should  dis- 
avow It. 
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(Ftom  the  Lakeland  (Fla.)   Ijedger,  Aug  16. 
1968] 

Livn  Hano  in  Balancx 

A  room  at  Lakeland  General  Hospital.  Doc- 
tors at  band,  constantly  on  the  alert.  Nurses 
checking  oxygen  valves,  pulses,  blood  pres- 
sures, temperatures. 

All  while  life  hangs  in  the  balance. 

In  Lakeland  General  lies  Detective  B.  W. 
Wilson  of  the  Lakeland  Police  Department 
while  his  family  waits  and  prays. 

And  every  minute,  while  he  fights  for  com- 
plete recovery,  someone,  somewhere  in  the 
U.S.A.,  is  walking  Into  a  sporting  goods  store 
or  hardware  store  and  picking  up  a  handgun, 
just  like  the  one  that  stopped  Wilson  In  his 
pursuit  of  duty. 

A  white-clad  nurse  comes  in  and  checks 
Wilson's  pulse  and  blood  pressure,  and  smiles 
back  at  the  grateful  smile  in  his  eyes. 

Even  as  Wilson  smiles,  another  of  our  54 
American  killers  a  day  fires  another  .22  or 
.38  slug  into  another  police  offlcer  or  civilian 
and  runs  f<»'  a  car  or  the  bushes.  Our  armed 
camp  of  100,000,000  unregistered,  unlicensed 
guns  takes  another  toll. 

Quietly,  a  team  of  doctors  hovered  over 
Wilson,  after  his  second  operation  to  stop 
internal  bleeding  from  the  bullet  wound  in 
hU  Uver. 

And  every  hour  they  struggled  for  Wilson's 
life,  two  more  Americans  died  from  gunshot 
wounds. 

lASt  year,  over  20,000  Americans,  a  rec- 
ord high,  succumbed  to  violence  with  guns 
while  Congress  debated  the  need  for  gun 
control. 

Wilson  Is  alive.  He's  out  of  the  intensive 
care  unit,  but,  still  far  from  full  recovery. 
His  family  flies  in  to  say  "hello." 

Meanwhile,  U.S.  gun  manufacturers  c<m- 
tinue  to  mass  produce  handguns  and  rifles 
and  shotguns  at  the  rate  of  2,000,000  per 
year.  And  importers  bring  in  another  million 
to  sell  like  cameras  over  the  counter. 

And  Congress,  swayed  by  powerful  lobbies, 
passes  half-way  measures  to  restrict  mall 
order  sales. 

Wilson  fights  on.  He's  alive  after  facing  the 
hidden  gun  of  a  hoodlum. 

Not  so  with  1,087  other  Floridlaxw  last  year, 
many  from  "peaceful"  Polk  County.  They 
died,  like  750,000  Americans  have  died  aince 
1900  ...  by  gunshot  wounds. 

Ironically,  more  U.S.  citizens  have  died 
from  gunshot  woimds  at  home  than  the  627,- 
000  Americans  killed  in  all  our  wars. 

Tragically,  our  Congress  and  state  legisla- 
tures have  vacillated  on  real  gun  control 
measures,  like  registration  and  licensing. 
When  Wilson  recovers,  perhaps  we  should 
send  him,  and  others  like  him,  to  Congress. 
Maybe  then  all  our  llvee  wouldn't  hang  In 
the  balance. 

[From  the  Daytona  Beach   (Fla.)    Joximal- 

Sun  News,  August  17,  1968] 

"RssToas"  Law,  Oaoxa? 

A  child  was  murdered  in  Fort  Lauderdale 
the  other  day  because  an  obviously  Irrational 
man  had  obtained  access  to  a  g;un.  He  called 
police  to  say  he  had  killed  two  others  and 
planned  to  kill  more.  He  pleaded  with  the 
police  to  stop  him,  but  he  wouldn't  say  where 
he  was. 

So  gun  committed  violence  goes  on  while 
Congress  is  in  recess,  probably  listening  to 
constituents  doing  a  lot  of  talking  about  "law 
and  order." 

Well,  let's  do  talk  about  law  and  order 
for  a  bit. 

British  style  law  and  order. 

In  London — a  city  of  eight  million  people — 
there  have  been  fewer  murders  in  the  last  20 
years  than  there  were  In  New  York  City  In 
1967  alone. 

This  nation's  urban  crime  rate  Is  climbing 
at  the  rate  of  17  percent  a  ye^r.  Crimes  In  all 
of  Great  Britain  are  30  percent  lower  than 
our  national  rate.  In  London  the  rate  actu- 


ally dropped  3  percent  last  year  over  the  year 
before. 

Why  such  a  difference? 

We  know  from  experience  that  gtma  count 
in  the  mounting  crime  rate  in  the  U.S.  There 
were  more  than  110.000  g^un  crimes,  from 
armed  robbery  to  murder,  in  the  U.S.  in 
1966.  The  number  was  more  than  133,000  in 
1967. 

Here,  in  our  hodgepodge  system,  21  states 
.do  not  require  a  license  to  carry  a  handgun; 
25  states  require  no  license  to  sell  giuis  and 
31  states  have  no  prohibition  against  carry- 
ing a  concealed  weapon. 

In  Great  Britain  there  were  30  gun  mur- 
ders In  1966  as  compared  to  our  6,552  that 
year. 

Great  Britain  has  a  national  law,  very 
strict,  on  the  selling  and  acquiring  of  guns. 

Great  Britain  leads  the  way  in  another 
respect,  too. 

Its  policemen  do  not  carry  guns.  Scotland 
Yard  l>elieves  that  carrying  and  using  weap- 
ons has  the  effect  of  stirring  resentment  in 
communities — a  belief  that  has  been  pretty 
well  proved  in  the  ghettos  in  this  country. 
Of  course,  a  policy  like  this  depends  upon  a 
rigidly  enforced  gun  control  law. 

Scotland  Yard  also  t>elieves  in  estabUshing 
good  rapport  lietween  its  "t>obbles"  and  the 
public.  Their  uniforms  depersonalize  the 
wearers  and  invoke  respect  for  their  profes- 
sion. They  pound  the  beat  in  London, 
mingling  with  the  people,  while  here  the 
trend  has  been  for  police  to  prowl  the  com- 
munities in  cars,  silently  looking  for  suspi- 
cious looking  persons. 

Says  a  criminologist  at  the  London  School 
of  Economics:  "British  police  have  a  knack 
for  becoming  part  of  the  crowd  and  worlclng 
with  it  rather  than  against  it  to  prevent 
Violence." 

Here,  the  pre^dent  of  New  York's  Patrol- 
men's Benevolent  Assn.  told  the  group's 
29,000  mnnbers  this  week  to  begin  getting 
really  tough  with  youths  who  eng;age  in  pro- 
test demonstrations — thereby  greatly  endan- 
gering the  efforts  at  gaining  new  respect  for 
authority  that  Mayor  John  Lindsay  and 
Police  Conunlssioner  Howard  Leary  had  been 
making. 

Let's  continue  with  looking  at  law  and 
order  and  tak^  a  took  at  police  stations  and 
the  courts. 

Acroes  the  U.S.,  these  cogs  in  the  system 
of  law  and  order  are  mostly  dreary  places. 
A  chief  of  the  Institute  of  Criminology  at 
Britain's  Cambridge  University  visits  in  this 
cotmtry  often  and  has  seen  police  stations 
and  courtrooms.  He  recently  commented: 
"You  would  at  least  expect  the  fioor  to  be  as 
clean  as  Fifth  Ave." 

London's  Old  Bailey  courthouse  always  Is 
spotless  and  polished.  Its  marble  halls  glisten; 
its  richly  grained  wood  gleams.  Inside,  robed 
and  bewlgged  Judges  and  barristers  evoke  a 
sense  of  awe.  Rigidly,  these  servants  of  jtiatice 
guard  the  rights  of  all  accused. 

Do  you  ever  hear  of  a  British  Judge  in- 
volved in  a  scandal? 

Here,  not  long  ago,  a  California  Judge  was 
hearing  and  deciding  cases  while  he  himself 
was  under  indictment. 

The  theme  of  politics  this  year  is  going 
to  be  loud  on  the  theme  of  "law  and  order," 
demanding  that  it  be  "restored." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  really  is  that  it  has 
been  decaying  for  a  long  time  because  we 
have  been  g^ng  at  it  the  wrong  way. 

(From  the  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today,  Aug.  14, 1968] 
Scxatch  1,087  FLoamiANS 

A  great  tide  of  statistics  has  swept  acroes 
this  desk  In  the  past  month,  "facts  and 
figures"  used  to  bolster  the  case  against  gun 
controls. 

Because  we  are  in  favor  of  a  strict  gun 
oontrol  law,  we'd  like  a  moment  for  rebuttal. 

Firearms  took  the  lives  of  1,087  Florldlans 
last  year— double  the  number  of  a  decade 
ago. 


The  Increase  diulng  the  10-year  period  ran 
far  ahead  of  the  state's  population  growth. 

The  rate  for  homicides  by  firearms  for  each 
100,000  population  rose  from  5.4  in  1957  to 
8.6  in  1967. 

The  naUonal  rate,  33  has  l>een  virtually 
steady  since  1950. 

There  has  t>een  a  constant  rise  in  the  state 
however,  year  by  year,  of  deaths  involving 
firearms. 

A  comparison  over  the  decade  looks  like 
thU: 

Deaths:                                                   1957  1967 

Homicides    168  52S 

Suicides    281  446 

Accidents   37  118 

If  the  case  for  or  against  gun  control  Is 
going  to  be  argued  statistically,  we  thought 
you'd  like  to  see  both  sides. 

{From  the  Gainesville  (Fla.)   Sun,  Aug.  14, 
1968] 

TAKX  A  CRANCS 

(Reprinted  from  the  Washington  Post) 

Your  chance  of  being  shot  to  death  is  just 
alx>ut  55  times  as  great  if  you  Uve  in  the 
United  States  as  it  is  if  you  Uve  in  Great 
Britain.  Just  savor  that  statistic  for  a  mo- 
ment. Savor  it  and  ask  yourself  if  you  con- 
sider it  really  worthwhile  to  run  that  risk 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  National  Rifle 
Association's  magazine  fat  with  mall  order 
gun  advertisements  or  for  the  sake  of  sparing 
"sportsmen"  the  inconvenience  of  having  to 
buy  their  guns  from  licensed  dealers  in  the 
states  where  they  reside. 

(From  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Journal 
July  23,   1968] 

Guns  Must  Be  Rxgistebq> 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  stage 
for  an  Imminent  vote  for  new  gun  control 
was  set  on  Friday  with  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment for  registration  of  firearms.  That  defeat 
was  the  price  accepted  by  floor  leaders  for 
House  approval  of  a  ban  on  mall-order  sales  of 
shotguns,  rifles,  and  ammunition  to  supple- 
ment the  prior-enacted  mail  ban  on  hand- 
guns. Senate  endorsement  U  expected. 

The  further  control  now  in  sight,  however, 
is  not  enough  by  a  long  shot.  For  example. 
Sears  Roebuck's  voluntary  policy  not  to  sell 
any  more  guns  by  mall  is  welcome,  but  any- 
one ovM*  21  can  walk  into  a  Sears  store  and 
buy  a  shotgun  or  rifle  by  showing  a  driver's 
license  or  other  proof  of  identity.  The  record 
shows  that  states  with  gim  laws  of  some 
strength  have  far  lower  gun-murder  rates 
than  do  states  with  weak  or  minimal  laws. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  observed 
that  "the  easy  accessibility  of  firearms  is  re- 
sponsible for  many  killings,  l>oth  Impulse  and 
premeditated." 

Sen.  Williams  of  Delaware  (a  veteran  duck 
hunter)  would  also  add  registration  to  a  ban 
on  guns-by-mall.  He  is  for  strong  gun  law 
"not  as  cure-all"  for  gun  murders  but  as  a 
means  of  making  gun  poeseaslon  more  diffi- 
cult for  persons  unfit  to  have  one. 

Sen.  Tydings  of  Maryland  (who  says  he  has 
enjoyed  hunting  with  guns  since  he  was 
nine)  declares  that  "96  out  of  every  1(M 
policemen  murdered  in  the  U.S.  are  shot  by 
gun-totlcg  lawbreakers."  We  agree  with  him 
that  "our  incredibly  lax  gun  laws  are  a 
scandal  in  the  civilized  world."  As  long  as 
Congress  puts  off  enactment  of  a  registration 
law,  it  has  not  done  enough  to  control  guns. 

[Ftom  the  Westport    (Conn.)    Town  Crier, 

July  11, 1968] 

Why  Not  Qxm  Oamwav  Now? 

(By  Luis  J.  A.  Vlllalon) 

We  had  occaalon  the  other  day  to  read  on* 

of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor's  oondss 

and  well-edited  debates  In  print,  this  one  on 

the  subject  of  proposed  gun  IsgislstloB.  Tb» 

"pro"  Sid*  was  upheld  by  Senator  Joseph 

Tydings  of  Maryland,  who  bas  not  only  sop- 
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y^.^^ , regul»Uon  but  haa  »l«o 

Introdiioed  »  blU  tMt  wlU  require  Fedenl 

reglctratlon  «nd   11  lenelng  at  all  flreamu. 

fwae  taken  by  Harold  W. 

tbe  National  Rifle  Aaao- 

^_„,„ ,     mlUlon-member  organl- 

■atton  tbat  haa  eon  latently  oppoeed  reatrlo- 
tlTe  gun  leglalatlon. 

What  parttcularly  Impreeeed  ue.  after  read- 
ing the  two  argumei  ta,  was  what  a  ■11m  oaae 
the  N JlJl.  could  mi  ke  agalnat  the  reglatra- 
tlon  and  Ucenalng  ol  guna. 

Their  president  m  tde  the  legitimate  point 
that  such  reglstratl  tn  and  licensing  would 
not.  In  Itself,  keep  g  ins  out  of  the  bands  of 
erimlnau.  He  argue  1  that.  Instead  of  new 
legislation,  we  neede  1  better  enforcement  of 
current  laws  and  moi  ■  stringent  penaltlea  for 
those  ualng  guns  foi  Improper  purpoeee.  He 
jwlnted  out  that  a  rel  ttlvely  small  percentage 
of  major  crimes  Invo  ved  guns,  which  Is  true 
when  a  number  of  wl  lespread  typee  like  auto 
theft  are  added  in.  Leas  convincingly,  the 
NRA  argues  that  gui  control  Is  the  bualneaa 
of  the  State  and  no';  i  if  the  Nation. 

But  what  really  co  ivlnced  us  was  the  fact 
that  not  one  single  'eason  was  advanced  as 
to  what  harm  lies  using  and  registration 
would  do  to  the  le(  Itlmate  gun-owner.  All 
Mr?  OlaAien  could  <  o  was  to  throw  doubt 
onlhe  etfectlveness;  It  was  entirely  unclear 
why  his  organlzaUoi  objects  so  strenuously. 
Certainly,  the  mlnoi  nuisance  of  filling  out 
one  more  form  and  >aylng  a  small  fee  can't 
be  reason  enough  U  oppose  the  legislation, 
If  there's  any  posslbl  >  good  to  be  derived. 

Senator  Tydlngs  i  lay  well  be  overstating 
his  case,  but  there  i  re  some  frightening  flg- 
uree.  Last  year,  7,70 )  Americana  were  mur- 
dered by  guns:  96%  >f  all  police  officers  mur- 
dered since  1960  wer  i  killed  by  guns;  the  use 
of  guns  as  Instrumer  ts  of  violence  has  almost 
doubled  since  1964.  And.  despite  stringent 
penalties  for  gun  c  rimes,  they  continue  to 
mount. 

The  Senator  poln  s  out  that,  while  SUtee 
that  have  effective  t  im  Uws  are  running  be- 
low the  national  av  rage  In  Increase  In  gun 
crlmee.  this  U  an  at  m  where  national  legU- 
latlon  Is  obvloiiBly  n  »eded.  As  long  as  people 
who  would  be  denlet  a  g\in  In  a  given  State, 
or  do  not  wish  to  register  It,  can  simply 
order  by  mall  or  tr<  t  across  tbe  SUte  line. 
State  legislation  cms  not  be  very  effective. 

Senator  Tydlngs  ispresses  the  purpose  of 
bis  bill  In  a  single  paragraph: 

"This  nationwide  jun-reglstratlon  and  li- 
censing law,  I  have  ]  >ropoeed  would  not  pre- 
vent the  purcbaee  <  f  flrearms  by  any  law- 
abiding  cltlMns— ln(  ludlng  hunters,  sports- 
men, collectors,  ho  neowners,  shopkeepers, 
and  their  famlllee.  :  For  would  It  disarm  or 
significantly  Inconvc  ilence  them.  It  would 
Inconvenience  crlml  lala,  drug  addicts,  al- 
coholics, mental  Inc  nnpetents,  aUens,  and 
Juveniles." 

We  believe  that  tl  ere  Is  a  valid  queetlon 
« »  of  reglstratlon-Ucens- 
U  stands  to  reason  that 


to  tbe  effectlven 
Ing  legislation.  But 


the  fewer  guns  whii  h  are  running  around 
loose,  the  fewer  will  find  their  way  Into  Ir- 
responsible hands,  i  uch  legislation  should 
also  help  to  keep  gu  u  out  of  the  hands  of 
Juveniles  and  to  pre'  ent  the  numerous  gun 
accidents  tbat  take  i  toll  comparable  to  the 
criminal  misuse  of  gv  ns.  On  the  other  side  of 
for  the  life  of  us  see, 
even  the  president  of 


Brldgep  >rt 


(From  the 

July 
Washinoton' 


ordlnaice 


It  wotild  be  useful 
a  gun  control 
Just  adopted  by  the 
reoognlaea   such 


the  coin,  we  cannot 

nor  apparently  can —  ^ 

the  N  JI.A..  what  ban  i  such  legislation  would 
do. 

Under  theee  clrcufistances.  the  scales  are 
heavily  balanced  in 
action  now. 


avor  of  taking  positive 


(Ooxm.)  Tdegram 
$6.  1968] 
Law  on  Ouns 


for  every  city  to  adopt 

patterned  after  one 

3Utrlct  of  ColumbU.  It 

f ac  *   as   flrearms   are   no 


longer  necessary  to  provide  food  for  a  family, 
to  ward  off  bostlle  savagee  or  to  serve  as  a 
militiaman  In  defense  of  his  community. 

At  the  same  time,  It  recognises  that  some 
men  like  to  keep  firearms  with  which  to  go 
hunting,  or  shoot  targets,  or  to  protect  their 
famlllee.  Theee  are  all  privileges  which  hon- 
est, law-abiding  responsible  people  can  and 
should  be  free  to  enjoy. 

The  ordinance  Is  not  aimed  at  depriving 
such  people  of  their  weapons.  It  is  aimed  at 
the  person  who  is  not  honest  and  law-abid- 
ing but  wants  a  we^x>n  for  robbery,  or  to 
revenge  himself  for  fancied  wrongs,  or  to 
end  his  own  or  the  lives  of  others. 

Tbe  Washington  City  Council  unanimously 
approved  an  ordinance  making  this  distinc- 
tion between  persons  who  keep  guns.  To 
make  It  effective,  the  ordinance  requires 
that  every  gun  in  Washington  be  registered, 
that  persons  be  required  to  take  out  licenses 
to  make  sin's  they  are  qualified  to  have  gum, 
and  that  they  would  use  them  responsibly. 

Here  are  the  proper  criteria  for  owning  and 
keeping  flrearms.  An  ordinance  of  this  kind 
would  not  eliminate  crime,  but  it  should  re- 
duce It  gradually  as  registered  and  licensed 
guns  are  brought  under  control. 


(From  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post.,  Aug.  27, 

1968] 

The  Ovn  as  a  Stimulus 

Support  for  legislation  to  provide  greater 
controls  on  guns  has  appeared  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter — Dr.  Leonard  Berkowlts, 
chairman  of  the  psychology  department  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Writing  in  the  magazine,  Psychology  Today, 
Dr.  Berkowltz  gives  impressive  support  for 
the  theory  that  the  handling  of  guns,  as  In 
play,  or  even  the  sight  of  guns  servee  as  a 
stimulus  to  bring  out  aggressive  Impulse  in 
persons  of  various  ages. 

In  one  set  of  experiments  described  by  Dr. 
Berkowltz,  students  who  had  been  biunlllated 
and  made  angry  with  electric  shocks  were 
casually  expoeed  to  the  sight  of  gtms. 

Their  reactions  were  more  aggressive  than 
those  of  students  who  had  been  similarly 
treated  but  had  not  seen  guns.  And  in  an- 
other experiment  with  young  children,  none 
of  whom  had  been  made  angry,  those  who 
had  been  playing  with  guns  exhibited  ag- 
gressive tendencies  which  were  less  In  evi- 
dence among  tbe  children  who  were  not  ex- 
poeed to  the  guns. 

Ouns.  in  Dr.  Berkowltz'  opinion,  act  as  a 
cue  to  violence,  particularly  if  the  person 
having  access  to  the  g^n  is  angry,  as  tram 
frustration,  and  has  a  low  level  of  inhibi- 
tion against  aggressive  action. 

Frustrations  are  widespread  In  oxir  society 
today  as  a  result  of  what  the  author  deecrlbes 
as  the  "revolution  of  rising  expectations" 
which  have  not  been  gratified. 

Inhibitions  against  the  use  of  violence,  he 
sajrs,  vary  widely  from  time  to  time  in  any 
Individual,  depending  on  how  much  he  may 
feel  at  any  moment  that  violence  is  Justified 
by  the  drcumstancee  In  which  he  finds 
himself. 

Dr.  Berkowltz  is  particularly  critical  of  the 
theory  that  violence  experienced  vicariously, 
as  on  a  TV  or  movie  screen,  acts  as  a  cathartic 
by  draining  the  viewer's  reservoir  of  accumu- 
lated hostility  and  tension  which,  if  unre- 
lieved, might  explode  into  violent  behavior. 

Experiments  have  shown,  he  says,  that  in 
many  instances  vicarious  experiences  with 
violence  may  actually  encourage,  rather  than 
Inhibit,  hoetile  reactions. 

"A  society  that  wants  fewer  violent  out- 
bursts should  reduce  frustration,  leave  In- 
hibitions Intact  and  remove  immediate  cues 
that  can  set  off  aggressive  acts,"  he  says. 

Reducing  the  frustrations  of  social  groups 
Is  a  long-term  project  not  to  be  quickly  ac- 
oompUshed.  Fewer  books  and  movies  which 
stress  violence  would  help  preserve  Inhibi- 
tions against  aggression. 


As  for  cues  which  may  trigger  violence, 
"one  of  the  largeet,"  he  writes,  "bears  the 
label  'guns.'  Ouns  not  only  permit  violence, 
they  can  stimulate  it  as  well." 

Dr.  Berkowltz'  approach  to  the  problem 
of  guns  and  violence  Is  purely  scientific,  of 
course.  Lawmakers  and  scientists  do  not 
always  have  too  much  in  common. 

However,  In  our  complex  world,  lawmaking 
Is  an  art  which  will  succeed  only  if  It  draws 
on  all  sotirces  of  knowledge.  If  Congress  is 
serious  about  crime  and  violence,  it  miist  not 
ignore  what  psychology  has  discovered  about 
human  behavior. 

(Prom  the  Qreeley  (Colo.)  Tribune  and 
Republican.  July  15,  1968] 

OUN    CoimK>L    COMPKOMISE 

The  old  saying  that  half  a  loaf  is  better 
than  none  applies  to  the  preeent  situation  in 
Congress  with  regard  to  gun  control  legisla- 
tion. Firearms  registration  is  needed,  as  the 
testimony  of  Attorney  General  Clark  has  so 
strongly  emphasised,  to  impoee  sensible  re- 
straint on  criminal  use  of  guns.  But  under 
the  circumstances  the  move  to  bypass  regis- 
tration for  the  time  being  to  assure  exten- 
sion of  the  mall  order  sales  ban  to  long  guns 
and  ammunition  is  a  reasonable  compromise. 

Such  legislation  would,  at  any  rate,  be  a 
signal  Improvement  over  the  recently  en- 
acted measure  which  places  only  hand  guns 
under  such  controls.  Passage  of  that  provi- 
sion as  part  of  the  omnibus  antl-crlme  bill 
clearly  left  a  vital  gap  in  federal  gun  control 
law.  This  gap  would  be  filled  by  adding  rifles 
and  shotguns  to  the  catalogue  of  lethal 
weaix>n8  over  whose  poesession  some  reason- 
able police  control  could  be  exercised. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure ought  to  end  the  matter.  Until  some 
form  of  reglstrtalon  and  llceiuing  of  gun 
ownership  is  enacted  into  law.  restrictions  on 
criminal  use  of  flrearms  are  bound  to  be 
ineffective. 

Many  emotional  arguments  have  been  of- 
ered  against  grun  control  in  general,  and 
against  registration  and  licensing  in  particu- 
lar. TTie  National  Rifle  Association  has 
mounted  a  tremendous  letter-writing  cam- 
paign among  its  members  in  opposition  to 
this.  Much  of  this  flood  of  mall  to  Congress 
and  to  newBpai>er8  implies  or  s&js  outright 
that  there  is  an  effort  to  "disarm"  the  Amer- 
ican people;  there  are  many  variations  on 
the  theme — but  variations  most  often 
couched  in  strikingly  similar  language — that 
gun  controls  violate  the  constitutional  right 
to  bear*  arms.  Other  arguments,  no  less  vul- 
nerable to  dispassionate  analjrsis,  are  offered 
against* gun  control,  as  if  this  were  the  work 
of  the'devll. 

Unwarranted  fears  and  simple  misunder- 
standing underlie  this  position.  The  Second 
Amendment  right  to  bear  arms  is  not  abso- 
lute; It  is  conditioned  on  the  need  to  main- 
tain "a  well  regulated  militia."  and  this  has 
long  since  been  superseded  by  the  nation's 
established  armed  forces. 

There  is  no  move  afoot  to  "disarm"  the 
American  people:  even  under  the  moet  ex- 
treme registration  and  licensing  proposals 
seriously  advanced,  there  would  be  no  hin- 
drance to  possession  of  flrearms  by  good 
citizens.  The  worst  that  can  be  said  is  that 
sportsmen  would  be  put  to  a  certain  modest 
Inconvenience.  That  would  be  a  small  price 
Indeed  to  pay,  individually  and  collectively, 
for  reasonable  attempts  to  keep  guns  out  of 
the  hands  of  criminals,  psychotics  and 
Juveniles. 

(From  the  Orand  Junction  (Colo.)  Sentinel, 
July  12,  1968] 
OuN  Statistics 
Statistics  are  never  exciting  reading  ma- 
terial, but  there  are  some  which  we  believe 
are  worth  contemplating.  Quoted  below  are 
some  facts  and  figures  pertinent  to  the  cur- 
rent battle  for  and  against  gun  control  laws. 
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Nearly  800,000  Americans  since  1900  have 
been  Ulled  by  means  of  flrearms,  aside  from 
death  in  military  service.  Fewer  than  600.000 
Americans  have  been  killed  In  all  our  wars 
from  the  Revolution  to  date. 

Ouns  claim  on  the  average  of  50  lives  a 
day— one  every  half  hour. 

Oun  murders  during  the  1968-1966  period 
were  56  to  60  per  cent  of  all  murders.  About 
70  per  cent  of  gun  murders  were  committed 
with  handguns;  30  i>er  cent  with  rifles  and 
shotguns. 

There  were  6.500  gun  murders  in  1966: 
5.634  In  1965;  5.090  In  1964  and  4,760  in 
1963. 

Do  gun  control  laws  affect  the  figures  on 
murders  with  guns?  Well,  in  states  with  rela- 
tively strict  gun  controls,  the  percentage  of 
gun  murders  from  1963  to  1966  looked  like 
this:  MassachusetU,  35  per  cent;  New  Jersey, 
39  per  cent;  New  York,  32  per  cent,  Penn- 
sylvania, 43  per  cent. 

By  contrast,  some  of  the  areas  with  min- 
imal gun  controls  showed  these  flguree: 
Arizona,  66  per  cent:  Colorado,  69  per  cent; 
Louisiana,  62  per  cent;  Montana,  68  per  cent; 
Nebraska,  70  per  cent;  New  Mexico,  64  per 
cent  and  Texas,  69  per  cent. 

If  this  isn't  enough,  how  about  the  figures 
on  i>olice  officers  killed  by  guns  In  line  of 
duty?  During  the  1960  to  1966  period,  322 
of  the  335  officers  killed  in  line  of  duty  were 
killed  by  guns. 

Serious  assaults  with  firearms  totaled 
43.600  in  1066;  34.700  in  1965  and  27.700  in 
1964. 

True,  the  rate  of  crime  Increased,  too.  But 
If  there  is  any  question  about  the  effect  of 
gun  control  laws  on  use  of  guns.  Just  go 
back  to  those  figures  on  states  with  controls. 

Draw  your  own  conclusions. 

[From  the  Garden  Orove  (Calif.)  Orange 

County  News,  July  31.  1968] 

The  Placus  or  Ouns 

In  the  wave  of  emotion  that  followed  the 
assassination  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy  in  June, 
many  Americans  hoped  that  this  nation 
might  finally  give  up  the  dubious  distinction 
of  being  perhapa  the  most  lawless  nation  in 
tbe  world. 

That  hope  is  fast  fading,  according  to  a 
very  perceptive  survey  by  Reader's  Digest. 
These  are  some  of  the  findings: 

"Congress  passed  a  loose  measure  restrict- 
ing sales  of  revolvers  and  pistols.  Despite  the 
new  law.  'virtually  anyone  old  enough  to  walk 
Into  a  sporting-goods  store  and  peer  across 
the  counter  will  be  able  to  buy  some  sort 
of  gun,  with  no  questions  asked.' 

"Therefore,  a  review  of  statistics  that  re- 
sult from  this  ease  of  buying  guns  may  be 
in  order. 

"Since  1960  tbe  nation's  crime  rate  has  in- 
creased 48  per  cent,  five  times  faster  than 
population.  In  1966  a  total  of  10.920  murders 
were  committed  in  the  United  States,  more 
than  one  in  every  hour  of  the  day.  Our 
murder  rate  is  four  times  tbat  of  Japan, 
seven  times  tbat  of  Prance,  eight  times 
greater  than  England  and  Wales.  Of  tbe  U.S. 
murder  victims.  60  per  cent  were  killed  by 
guns. 

"Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  guns  have 
brought  death  to  750.000  Americans — more 
than  the  627.000  killed  in  all  our  wars! 

"Against  this  dismal  record,  a  small  but 
vocal  minority  group  continues  to  argue  that 
gun  registration  would  deprive  the  American 
sportsman  of  his  right  to  go  hunting  or  target 
shooting." 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  Is  to  look  at  a 
country  like  Oreat  Britain,  which  requires 
a  certificate  from  the  local  police  before  you 
can  buy  or  own  a  gun.  Still,  Britain  has 
4.900  shooting  clubs,  where  valid  sportsmen 
can  use  shotguns  and  air  guns  freely. 

If  Congress  eventually  gets  around  to  pass 
another  gun  control  law.  it  might  start  with 
the   three   steps   outlined   in    1964   by   U.8. 


Courts  of  Appeals  Judge  George  Edwards  of 
Detroit : 

1.  Require  permits  for  anyone  who  wishes 
to  buy  or  own  a  gun. 

2.  Provide  for  registration  of  all  guns, 
while  assuring  the  right  of  all  law-abiding 
persons  to  own  rifles  or  shotguns. 

3.  Ban  interstate  mall-order  sale  or  delivery 
of  flrearms  of  any  kind,  regardless  of  the  sit- 
uation Involved. 

[Prom  the  Pomona  (Calif.)  Progress-BuUeUn, 

Aug.  2,  1968] 

What  Function  Has  a  Pistol 

Can  we  talk  about  guns  without  emotion? 
As  though  we  neither  hated  them  nor  loved 
them  but  were  Jtist  evaluating  them?  Let's 
try. 

What  we  really  want  to  talk  about  is  the 
smallest  member  of  the  family:  the  irtstol. 
A  well-made  automatic  or  revolver  is  a 
beautiful  little  machine.  Its  works  are  as 
precise  and  smoothly  (^>eratlng  as  those  of 
a  clock.  It  has  the  grace  of  pure  utlUty: 
small  enough  to  hold  in  one  hand,  strong 
enough  to  withstand  easily  an  explosion  that 
can  fire  a  slug  through  a  thick  board.  It's  an 
efficient  little  nUsslle  launcher  that  gives  a 
feeling  of  heady  power  to  any  man. 

Why  should  anyone  own  one?  It's  a  terrible 
hunting  piece.  Its  accuracy  falls  off  so  rapidly 
that  at  only  a  few  yards  It's  no  match  for  a 
rifle.  How  about  protecting  the  home  from 
burglars?  Many  police  experts  will  advise 
against  getting  In  a  shooting  match  with  a 
nut  who  thinks  he's  entered  an  empty  house, 
but  if  you  really  want  a  formidable  edge  on 
him  use  a  shotgun.  Nobody  argues  with  a 
shotgun  at  short  range. 

A  pistol  has  only  one  function:  to  kill 
people.  Ignore  for  the  moment  target  shoot- 
ing— that's  only  practicing  for  the  real  func- 
tion. Moet  of  us  who  own  pistols  arent  going 
to  carry  out  their  purpose,  but  that  doesn't 
change  it.  A  pistol  is  a  short-range  weapon 
that  can  be  easily  carried  and  even  hidden 
but  which  provides  the  ultimate  in  defense  or 
offense:  death. 

What  if  pistols  were  denied  everyone  ex- 
cept those  persons  charged  by  law  with  de- 
fending the  rest  of  us?  Would  you  really 
be  any  more  at  the  mercy  of  an  armed 
criminal  than  you  already  are?  Unless  you 
are  quite  unusual,  you  don't  have  your  pistol 
with  you  when  the  mugger  assaults  you  any- 
way. In  the  house  at  night  you  can  have 
a  far  more  effective  rifle  or  shotgun  handy 
if  you're  Jumpy. 

Would  such  a  denial  stop  assassinations, 
murders,  suicides,  stlckups?  Of  course  not. 
Three  of  the  four  assassinations  that  started 
all  the  discussion  were  done  with  rifles.  And 
millions  of  the  pistols  now  afloat  would  con- 
tlned  to  circulate  in  the  wrong  hands.  But 
suppose  some  system  of  phasing  out  private 
ownership  of  pistols  were  establshed:  say 
a  flve-year  period  diu-ing  which  owners 
would  be  paid  a  fair  price  of  each  weapon 
turned  in.  after  which  p>osse8slon  would  be 
iUegal. 

Not  much  change  would  take  place  im- 
mediately in  the  frequency  of  armed  crimes. 
There  might,  however,  be  a  dramatic  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  accidents  such  as 
the  ones  In  which  children  are  shot  playing 
with  those  deadly,  compelling  little  ma- 
chines. There  might  even  be  a  considerable 
drop  in  the  kind  of  passion  murder  that 
takee  place  only  because  a  quick,  easy  killer 
is  available  during  the  moment  of  white 
heat. 

And  some  day— maybe  in  50  years,  may- 
be In  100 — it  might  come  to  be  almost  ob- 
scene to  own  a  pistol  as  it  is  today  in  Eng- 
land and  many  other  countries.  In  such  a 
time  the  1968  staUstlcs  of  armed  crime 
would  be  so  shocking  as  to  seem  almost 
imbelievable.  So  we  might  be  doing  for  gen- 
erations ahead  a  service  we  can't  d«  for 
ourselves. 


And  we  could  still  go  hunting  with  the 
boys  and  still  guarantee  as  well  as  we  ever 
could  the  security  of  our  homes. 

(From  the  Hay  ward  (Calif.)  Review, 

July  3.  1968] 
Avoid  Pitfalls  in  Oun  Contsol 

A  vast  majority  of  the  American  public 
clearly  favors  tighter  gun  control  measures, 
and  the  movement,  unmistakably,  Is  In  tbat 
direction.  If  not  this  year  or  next,  mall  order 
purchases  of  all  guns  ultimately  will  be 
sharply  limited  and  more  carefvilly  regulated. 
Wldeqnead  registration  of  flrearms  and  li- 
censing of  gun  ownera  also  appear  In  the 
offing. 

In  this  light,  it  U  lmpM«tlve  that  legisla- 
tors and  gun  control  proponents  take  a  thor- 
ough, thoughtful  and  unemotional  overview 
of  the  llSBue.  Certainly  there  u  no  evidence 
to  suggest  that  the  general  public  favors 
massive  confiscation  of  guns  or  undue  har- 
assment of  himters  and  bona  fide  gun  col- 
lectors. 

What  the  public  does  favor  is  legislation 
that  will  make  It  difficult — though  obviously 
not  impossible— for  firearms  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  felons,  narcotics  addicts,  the  men- 
tally 111  and  persons  convicted  of  a  misde- 
meanor Involving  force,  violence  or  use  of  a 
firearm.  To  this  list  might  be  added,  as  sug- 
gested by  Assemblyman  W.  Craig  Blddle  ot 
Riverside,  ne^lgent  hunters. 

It  Is  the  areas  of  registration  and  licens- 
ing that  the  greatest  difficulties  present 
themselves.  Unless  great  care  is  taken  in 
drafting  such  legislation,  the  qualified  hunt- 
er, bona  fide  gun  collector  and  competent 
individual  may  Justifiably  oppose  such  meas- 
ures. Annual  registration  and  licensing  could 
prove  unpalatable,  complicated  and  confus- 
ing. Fees  could  be  set  unreasonably  high, 
and  Improperly  severe  punishments  for  fail- 
ure to  register  guns  or  acquire  a  license  could 
result  in  widespread  disregard  of  such  laws. 

There  is  good  reason  to  doubt  the  general 
benefits  of  local  or  even  state  legislation  In 
these  areas.  Our  society  is  highly  mobile. 
There  Is  nothing  to  prevent  the  felon,  negli- 
gent hunter,  addict  or  mentally  Incompetent 
to  obtain  a  gun  In  a  city  or  state  where 
regulations  are  lax  or  non-existent.  There 
also  Is  the  likelihood  of  confusions  or  lack 
of  knowledge  of  firearms  control  laws  of  a 
local  or  state  nature  on  the  part  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  who  move  from  city  to  city 
or  state  to  state. 

City  and  State  gun  contrt^s  are  not  totally 
ineffective,  but  they  are  less  effective  than 
national  law  would  be.  New  York's  strong 
Sullivan  Act  Is  weakened,  for  example,  by 
the  easy  availability  of  guns  in  adjacent 
states  which  are  only  minutes  away  by  mod- 
ern transportation. 

The  overriding  fact,  of  course.  Is  that  flre- 
arms are  lethal  weapons,  they  can  and  do 
kill,  as  often  in  an  accident  as  in  an  intended 
crime,  more  often  by  a  generally  law-abiding 
citizen  than  by  a  hardened  felon.  Tbe  report 
that  5,600  Americans  were  the  victims  of 
flrearms  in  1967  and  the  dlscloeure  of  a  sur- 
vey showing  that  189  persons  died  from 
gunshot  wounds  in  a  single  week  last  month 
should  Impress  upon  us — as  p>owerfully  as 
the  helnovs  series  of  assassinations  that  have 
shocked  this  country  in  recent  years — that 
more  thoughtful  regulation  of  guns  is  long 
overdue. 

(From  the  Texarkana  (Ark.)    Gazette.  July 

24.  1968] 

Unjusttfieo  Pkivilbobs 

The  potency  of  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation as  lobbyist  and  organizer  of  letter- 
writing  campaigns  Is  well  known.  The  cur- 
rent drive  to  avert  passage  of  Arm  gun  con- 
trol legislation,  despite  popular  sentiment.  Is 
a  new  Indication  of  NRA  power. 

Some  may  be  puzzled  as  to  why  the  orga- 
nization is  able  to  marshal  such  an  out- 
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ponrloc  of  nipportj  There  are  numeroua  rec- 
eona.  One  ooeaaloii  1U7  forgotten  la  tbet  the 
federal  Kovemmen^  aotlng  out  of  oonaldera- 
and  leea  aenee  aa  our 
onfara  n\imeroua  special 
prlyllecea  on  the  I  RA. 

One  ol  theee  ept  ^lal  prtyllegea  U  that  NRA 
mambert,  unlike  0  lier  eltlEens.  can  buy  aur- 
plua  Army  carbln  • — or  any  other  gun,  for 
that  matter. 

The  columnlata  1  towland  Xrana  and  Robert 
Novak  dlacloeed  aoi  ae  Intereatlng  Information 
on  thla  point  the  other  day.  Laat  auxnmer, 
they  aay,  the  Inter  lal  Revenue  Serrlee  found 
that  41  NRA  memi  tera  who  tried  to  buy  aur- 
^mlnal  recorda:  aa  a  re- 
not  go  through.  Twenty- 
■Ix  other  NRA  me  nben  alao  wen  thwarted 
In  buying  earbUM  1  during  the  aame  four- 
month  period.  It  1 1  reported — some  beeauae 
pcriloe  department!  objected,  aome  for  mem- 
berahlp  In  eztrem  it  groupa,  aome  for  other 
reasona. 

Thla  la  not  a  bla  oket  condemnation  of  the 
NRA  or  Ita  membe  a.  The  point  made  la  that 
NRA  brings  apedi  J  prlvllegea  that  lead  to 
abuses,  and  that  t]  ils  no  longer  can  be  Justi- 
fied. If  thla  apeclal  treatment  were  reednded, 
the  NRA  might  0  )t  be  quite  ai  auooeeaful 
at  Btaimig  gun  c(  ntrol  law  In  the  face  of 
popular  Hvmand. 

[From  the  Floreni  a  (Ala.)  Thnea-Trl-Oltlea. 

Ju:  f  SO,  1908] 

Blood  FLowa  Fa  blt  on  AacxaxcAN  Son. 

In  the  wave  of  <  motion  tliat  followed  the 
aaaaaalnatlon  of  Re  bert  F.  Kennedy  in  June, 
many  Americana  Hoped  that  thla  nation 
might  finally  give  i  p  the  dubious  dlatlnotion 
of  being  perhapa  tl «  moat  lawleas  nation  on 
earth. 

That  hope  Is  fast  Fading. 

True,  Congress  lid  pass  a  measure  re- 
atrlcting  aales  of  itvolvera  and  plstola.  But 
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article     in     the 
"virtually  anyone 


caUed    It    a    "halfway 


meaaure."  And  dea]  Ite  the  new  law,  notaa  an 


i  lUguat  Reader^  Dlgeat, 
}ld  enough  to  walk  into 
a  sportlng-gooda  etore  and  peer  acroaa  the 
counter  can  still  buy  aome  aort  of  gun,  with 
no  quectlona  aake« .  Anyone  able  to  write—* 
drug  addict  or  lunatic — 
of  gun  by  mail   and 


child,   ez-convlct, 
can  order  aome  4vt 
get  it." 

A  recitation  of  ttie  depreasing  atatiatloa 
that  result  tiam  thla  eaae  of  buying  guna 
may  be  In  order:|alnce  1960  the  natlon'a 
crime  rate  baa  Incnued  48  percent,  five  times 
faater  than  popuU  tlon.  In  1966  a  total  of 
10,930  murdera  wen  committed  in  the  United 
Statea,  ntore  than  o  ae  in  every  hour  of  every 
day.  Our  murder  r  ^te  la  four  timee  that  of 
Japan,  seven  times  that  of  France  and  eight 
timee  greater  than  1  tagland  and  Walee.  Of  the 
U.S  murder  victim  i,  60  percent  were  killed 
by  guna. 

Since  the  turn  o  the  century,  guna  have 
brought  death  to  60,000  Americans— more 
than  the  627,000  kll  ed  In  all  our  waral 

Against  this  sad  ecord,  a  small  but  vocal 
minority  continues  to  argue  that  gun  regla- 
tration  would  depr!  ve  the  American  aporta- 
man  of  his  right  ts  go  hunting  or  target- 
But  wou^d  it?  Perhape  the  beat 
at  a  country  like  Great 
Britain,  wtiich  reqiAres  a  certificate  from  the 
local  police  before  j  3u  can  buy  or  own  a  gun. 
»n  give  any  valid  reason 
for  wanting  a  plalol  or  revolver,  few  cer- 
tificates for  them  az  »  Issued.  Still,  Britain  baa 
4,900  shooting  club  I,  where  valid  aportsmen 
can  uae  ahotgrina  az  d  air  guns  freely. 

If  Congreea  wan  a  to  pass  a  meaningful 
nth  the  three  atepa  out- 
.  Court  of  Appeala  Judge 
Detroit:  I)  require  per- 


law,  it  might  atart 
lined  In  1964  by  TTi 
George  Edwarda  of 


gun;  3)   provide  foi 
while  aasuring  the 


mits  for  anyone  wh  >  wishes  to  buy  or  own  a 


reglatration  of  all  guna, 
right  of  all  law-abiding 


persons  to  own  riles  or  shotguns:  3)  ban 


Intentate  maU-octtor  sale  or  delivery  of  llre- 
arma  of  any  kind. 

Until  such  reaaonaMe  limitations  are 
plaoed  on  the  right  to  liear  arms,  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  auffer  under  what 
author  Carl  Baltal  calla  the  "atrang*  and 
peculiarly  American  i>lague  that  has  swept 
our  land— a  plague  of  guns." 

[From  the  Florence  (Ala.)  Thnee-TVl-Citlee, 

July  35, 1968] 

A  FiiCTTJAL  Cask  rda  Qw  Contbols 

If  someone  really  wants  to  do  you  in,  he 
will,  whether  or  not  he  can  lay  his  handa  on 
a  gun. 

Thla  atatement,  frequently  expreaaed  theae 
days  because  of  the  debate  over  gun  control 
laws,  la  plauaible  enough.  If  eomeone 
reaSly  wanta  to  do  you  in,  hell  find  a  way. 

A  look  at  actual  homicide  statistics,  how- 
ever, Indicatea  that  a  substantial  percentage 
Of  homlcldea  reault  from  attacks  that  were 
not  made  with  the  alngle-mlnded  intent  to 
klU. 

Franklin  K.  Zimrtng,  assistant  professor  of 
law  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  studied 
more  than  1.400  homlcldea  and  22,000  as- 
aaults  recorded  during  1966,  1966  and  1967 
by  the  Chicago  Police  Department.  Hla  flud- 
inga  allow  that: 

No  leas  than  78  per  cent  of  all  killings,  as 
clasaifled  by  the  police,  resulted  from  quar- 
rels baaed  on  domeatlc  problema,  liquor, 
aez,  etc. 

The  gtm  and  the  knife  were  Interchange- 
able weapona  for  pereona  who  resorted  to 
violence  to  settle  personal  arguments. 

Some  70  per  cent  of  all  gun  homicides  re- 
sulted from  a  single  wound,  although  a 
"single-minded  intent  to  kill"  should  prompt 
the  attacker  to  Insure  his  result  by  multiple 
wounding. 

Knife  attacks  resulted  in  more  multiple 
woundlngs  than  gun  attaclu,  yet  there  were 
five  tlmea  as  many  killings  by  gun  aa  by 
knife. 

Zimrtng  thus  concludes  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  guns  would  reduce  the  number  of 
homicides. 

Perhapw  we  can  never  solve  the  problem 
of  Interpersonal  violence.  But  perhaps  we 
can  make  It  a  little  less  deadly. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

OUN  BBnTLATION  IS  A  STATE  AND  LOCAL  If  ATTXB 

Mr.  QRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
in  the  past  consistently  opposed  restric- 
tive gun  legislation. 

I  shall  continue  to  oppose  such  legis- 
lation inclndlng  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate,  S.  3633,  as  long  as  I  am  In  the 
Senate. 

One  has  only  to  read  the  provisions 
set  forth  in  the  62  pages  of  S.  3633  and 
the  technical  explanation  of  those  pro- 
visions set  forth  In  the  105-page  Sen&te 
Report  No.  1501  to  realize  that  in  at- 
tempting a  Federal  blunderbuss  ap- 
proach at  gun  regulations  which  seek  to 
fit  all  50  States  Into  one  common  mold  we 
would  be  creating  an  intricate  maze  of 
laws  smd  regulations,  the  effects  of  which 
on  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  no  one  can  foretell. 

This  is  a  nation  of  50  united,  yet  in- 
dividual. States.  Each  State  has  unique 
characteristics  and  diverse  conditions. 
The  situations  prevailing  in  Ala^ca — 
with  its  vast  imderdeveloped  areas — are 
not  the  situations  to  be  foimd  In  indus- 
trialized Connecticut  or  Rhode  Island. 
Similarly,  the  situations  which  exist  on 
the  streets  of  Sitka  or  Juneau  or  Fair- 
banks in  Alaska  cannot  rightly  be  com- 
pared to  the  situations  whldi  exist  on  the 


streets  of  the  dtlee  of  New  Yortc  or  Chi- 
cago or  San  Frandsoo. 

We.  in  the  United  States,  are  all  too 
prone  to  treat  the  asmiptoms  and  not  the 


We  know  some  of  the  causes  of  crime, 
even  though  we  do  not  know  all  of  them. 
For  example: 

We  do  know  that  an  effective  deter- 
rent to  crime  Is  a  better  trained  and 
better  paid  police  force  in  adequate  num- 
bers— but  we  fall  Ume  and  again  to  ap- 
propriate sufficient  funds  for  such  a 
force. 

We  do  know  that  another  effective  de- 
terrent to  crime  is  speedy  detection,  trial, 
and  sentencing  of  evildoers — and  yet  we 
constantly  seek  short  cuts  to  the  arduous, 
time-consuming  task  of  crime  detection 
and  we  permit  criminal  court  dockets  to 
be  so  crowded  that  criminals  charged 
with  crimes  cannot  be  brought  before  the 
bar  of  Justice  but  are  permitted  to  roam 
the  streets  to  continue  to  harass  inno- 
cent citizens. 

And  so  it  goes  through  the  many 
known  causes  of  crime  and  the  condi- 
tions breeding  criminals. 

Instead  we  seek  to  treat  the  symptoms, 
perhaps  because  it  is  cheaper  than  treat- 
ing the  causes. 

Thus  we  read  of  people  being  killed  by 
guns  and  immediately  conclude  that  a 
national  law  is  needed  to  limit  the  right 
to  citizens  to  bear  arms  only  to  those  citi- 
zens who  we  believe  will  not  use  it  to  do 
bodily  harm  to  another  citizen. 

Qun  legislation  is  a  nice,  easy  target 
on  which  to  focus  citizen  protest  as  a 
distraction  for  all  citizens  to  shirk  their 
own  responsibilities  to  take  positive  ac- 
tion to  do  something  about  the  root 
causes  of  crime. 

And,  when  proponents  of  restrictive 
gim  legislation  propose  such  restrictions 
in  a  Federal  law  applicable  alike  to  all 
SO  States,  regardless  of  the  variations  In 
the  conditions  existing  in  each  of  the 
States,  then  I  think  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  going  too  far  and  is  attempting 
to  federalize  what  should  be  and  what 
was  Intended  to  be  a  system  of  indi- 
vidual, sovereign  States. 

But,  argue  the  proponents  of  restric- 
tive Federal  gim  legislation,  a  man  must 
register  his  car  before  he  can  drive  it  or 
must  obtain  a  license  before  he  can  fish, 
then  why  not  restrict  the  ability  of  a 
man  to  own  a  gun?  The  difference  is  in 
who  does  the  restricting — the  Federal  or 
the  State  Oovemment? 

I  hold  an  Alaska  license  to  drive  my 
car — ^not  a  Federal  license. 

When  I  fish  in  Alaska  waters,  I  obtain 
an  Alaska  fishing  permit — not  a  Federal 
one. 

But,  answer  the  proponents  of  restric- 
tive gim  legislation,  why  not  centralize 
recordkeeping  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  impose  imlf  orm  restrictions  on 
gun  owning? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  if  the 
Founding  Fathers  had  intended  to  estab- 
lish a  single  federalized  nation  they 
would  have  written  a  far  different  Con- 
stitution. They  did  not.  They  fought  for 
and  sought  to  preserve  the  sovereignty  of 
each  Individual  State  and  they  so  wrote 
the  Constitution.  We  should  preserve 
this  system.  The  prepensed  restrictive  gun 
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legislation  would  only  serve  to 

the  sovereignty  of  each  Individual  State. 

Nowhere  can  the  wrongful  and  In- 
jurious effects  of  a  Federal  restrictive 
gun  control  law,  uniformly  appUMUe 
throughout  the  land,  be  illustrated  than 
in  Alaska. 

We  start  out  with  the  premise,  of 
course,  that  there  is  absolutely  no  way  in 
which  a  law — ^Federal.  State,  or  local — 
can  be  devised  so  as  to  prevent  with  cer- 
tamty  guns— or.  for  that  matter,  any 
other  potentially  lethal  weapon — from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  individuals  de- 
termined to  use  them  to  Ull  or  main 
themselves  or  others  or  to  use  Uiem  for 
the  commission  of  crimes. 

It  is  Illusory  to  hold  out  the  hope  that 
gun  homicides  can  be  eliminated  en- 
tirely by  the  simple  passage  of  a  Federal 
act— and  even  the  most  ardent  advocates 
of  the  strongest  possible  Federal  gun 
control  measure  do  not  put  forth  such  a 
claim. 

It  is  likewise  lUusory  to  hold  out  the 
hope  that  it  is  possible  to  devise  a  Federal 
gun  control  law  which  could  in  one  fell 
swoop  take  care  of  the  myriad  problems 
of  a  land  and  a  people  as  diverse  as  the 
50  States  of  this  land. 

The  problems  and  the  circumstances 
confronting  a  family  living  in  Downtown 
Manhattan — minutes  away  from  a 
SQMUBte  State— cannot  be  compared  to 
the  problems  and  circumstances  of  a 
family  in  a  small,  remote,  isolated  Alaska 
village  not  coimected  by  road  with  any 
other  village. 

Gun  control  regulation  should,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  the  responsibility  of 
State  and  local  governments. 

Unless  there  are  urgent  and  compelling 
reasons  for  doing  so — and  none  have  been 
shown  to  me — the  Federal  Government 
should  not  preempt  the  field  of  gim 
regulation. 

There  are,  of  course.  Instances  where 
the  Federal  Government,  because  of  its 
power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce, 
must  take  action  to  prevent  regulatory 
State  legislation  from  being  subverted. 
This  the  Federal  Government  has  done 
in  many  instances,  such  as  transporting 
stolen  automobiles  in  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

In  some  instances  a  stolen  motor  ve- 
hicle in  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced 
driver — or  a  driver  seeking  to  make  good 
his  escape — can  be  just  as  lethsJ  as  a 
rifle.  Yet  there  is  no  massive  movement 
for  providing  Pederad  registration  of  au- 
tomobile drivers,  limiting  such  registra- 
tion to  individuals  who  meet  rigid  Fed- 
eral standards  as  interpreted  by  some 
official  in  Washington. 

But  the  proponents  of  gun  control  leg- 
islation seek  to  go  much  further.  And 
they  have. 

In  Public  Law  90-351,  the  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968 — the  Federal  Government 
goes  as  far  as  I  think  it  should  properly 
go  with  respect  to  gim  legislation.  That 
act  seeks  to  prevent  the  undermining  of 
State  laws  through  the  utilization  of  in- 
terstate commerce.  Thus  it  prohibits  the 
transfer  by  a  resident  of  one  State  to  a 
resident  of  another  State  of  "any  fire- 
arm v^ch  the  transferee  could  not  law- 
fully purchase  or  possess  in  accord  with 
applicable   laws,   regulations,   or   ordi- 


nances of  the  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  in  which  the  transferee 
resides." 

This  is  a  valid  exercise  of  Federal 
power  to  buttress  the  laws  of  a  State. 

In  the  circumstances  prevailing  In 
many  parts  of  AlaslEa,  many  of  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  3633  would  cause  an  un- 
bearable hardship  which  I  am  certain 
its  f  ramers  never  mtended. 

Thus  in  many  of  the  remote  native 
villages  of  Alaska — Indian,  Eskimo,  and 
Aleut — the  villagers  must  perforce  de- 
pend for  their  subsistence  on  fish  and 
game.  Theirs  Is  not  a  money  economy. 
When  game  are  rimning,  the  family 
must  all  particiiMte  in  "gathering"  food 
for  the  table.  All  those  able  to  hunt  must 
and  do  help.  This  is  and  has  been  their 
way  of  life  since  time  immemorial.  It  is 
an  operation  akin  to  that  carried  out 
on  a  family  farm  when  the  crop  is  ripe. 
Tb  say  that  only  those  over  a  certain 
age  can  participate  in  himting  would  be 
to  deny  many  a  native  family  of  its  very 
sustenance. 

Even  the  younger  members  of  the  fam- 
ily, if  able,  must  participate  to  fill  the 
family  larder.  Thus,  during  World  War 
n,  while,  as  Governor  of  the  Territory 
of  Alaska,  I  was  organizing  the  Alaska 
Territorial  Guard,  I  was  in  a  village 
where  I  saw  one  boy  of  about  11,  out 
hunting  alone,  shoot  down  several  ptar- 
migan with  a  .22-caliber  rifle,  rather 
than  buckshot,  which  is  good  shooting  at 
any  age.  Several  Eskimo  boys,  14  or  un- 
der, enrolled  in  this  wartime  organiza- 
tion and  they  served  well. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  contended  that  the 
solution  to  this  problem  is  easy.  Have 
the  father  buy  the  gim  and  give  it  to  his 
son. 

There  are  two  objecticms  to  this  seem- 
ingly simple  solution. 

In  the  first  place,  why  the  prohibition 
if  it  can  be  circumvented  so  easily  ?  Dur- 
ing prohibition  this  country  had  its  fill 
of  sco£Baws.  Let  us  not  see  a  repetition. 

In  the  second  place,  some  of  the  young 
men  going  on  these  hunts  in  the  remote 
villages,  are  heads  of  famiUes — either 
through  the  deaths  of  their  fathers  or 
because  they  are  starting  their  own  fam- 
ilies. How  are  they  to  obtain  the  guns 
they  need  to  procure  food  for  themselves 
and  their  dependents  without  breaking 
the  law? 

Another  example  of  how  a  blunder- 
buss aiH^roach  to  gun  control  legislation 
by  Federal  law  can  wreak  chaos  because 
it  cannot  adequately  cover  the  many 
specific  situations  in  every  part  of  the 
country: 

Alaska  is  the  "flyingest"  State  in  the 
Union.  Its  residents  have  to  fly  because 
Alaska  lacks  roads,  having  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  Federal  highway  aid 
program  for  so  many  years.  Under  Ped- 
eral  Aviation  Administration  regulations 
a  private  pilot's  llcmse  can  be  obtained 
at  the  age  of  16.  However,  because  of 
the  danger  inherent  in  a  forced  landing 
on  some  of  the  rough  terrain  in  Alaska 
inhabited  by  predatory  wildlife,  Alaska 
law  provides — ^Alaska  Statutes,  section 
02.35.12: 

No  airman  can  make  a  fUght  inside  the 
State  unless  emergency  equipment  Is  carried 
aa    follows  .  .  .  (D)     one    pistol,    revolver, 


shotgun    or    riHe,    and    ammunition    for 
same. 

The  16-year-old  airman  intending  to 
take  a  flight  in  the  State  of  Alaska  thus 
faces  a  choice:  he  can  disobey  the  State 
law  and  having  been  forced  down  some- 
where in  the  "bush,"  take  a  chance  of 
being  mauled  or  Idlled  by  a  becu-,  or  of 
starving  far  \n  the  Alaskan  wilderness  If 
he  is  forced  down,  he  can  disobey  the 
Federal  law  and  follow  the  State  statute 
enacted  for  his  own  safety.  Why  should 
the  Federal  Government  force  this  choice 
upon  him  and  to  what  end? 

Another  oversight  In  passing  hasty, 
lll-oonoelved  gim  control  legislation  is 
that  it  affects  the  very  safety  of  many  of 
the  residents  of  Alaska. 

The  forests  just  outside  many  Alaska 
cities  have  wild  predatory  animals  in 
them,  such  as  bears  and  wolves.  It  is  ad- 
visable in  going  into  these  woods  for  a 
stroll  or  a  picnic  to  take  along  a  gun. 
Indeed  it  is  inadvisable  not  to  do  so. 
What  is  the  15-year-old  boy  to  do  when 
he  wants  to  pidnc  in  the  woods — ask  his 
father  to  go  along  with  him  or,  if  he 
has  one,  his  older  brother  or  sister  who 
is  over  18  or  21? 

The  bill  is  absolute  in  its  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  a  handgun — and  longguns 
if  so  extended — ^to  a  person  who  has  been 
convicted  of  a  felony.  There  are  no  ands, 
ifs,  or  buts  about  this  prohibition.  No  ex- 
ceptions are  made.  No  period  is  speci- 
fied after  which  an  individual  can  be 
considered  rehabilitated.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  differentiate  the  types  of  fel- 
onies except  those  felonies  relating  to 
business  crimes. 

What  is  the  head  of  a  native  family 
to  do  who  must  shoot  to  provide  the  only 
food  he  and  his  family  will  have,  but  is 
denied  a  gun  because  15  or  20  years  be- 
fore, as  a  young  man,  he  had  been  con- 
victed of  stealing  $101,  which  under 
Alaska  law  is  a  felony? 

Suppose  the  same  man  wants  to  take 
a  stroll  in  the  woods  outside  his  Alaska 
community  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  The 
bill  would  send  him  on  that  stroll  with- 
out giving  him  a  gun  to  protect  himself 
and  his  family  if  charged  by  a  grizzly, 
brown,  or  black  bear. 

What  purpose  is  served  by  making 
him  take  such  risks?  Are  the  people  walk- 
ing the  streets  of  Manhattan  made  any 
safer  because  a  thoughtless  Federal  legal 
provision  has  endangered  the  life  of  a 
man  in  Juneau,  Anchorage,  or  Fairbanks, 
or  has  made  a  native  in  a  remote  village 
of  Alaska  unable  to  feed  himself  and  his 
family? 

It  is  indeed  ironic  that  much  of  recent 
furor  for  strong  Federal  gim  control  leg- 
islation erupted  after  the  tragic  killing 
of  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy.  I  say 
ironic  because  the  gun  used  by  the  slayer 
of  Senator  Kennedy  was  purchased  from 
a  dealer  in  California  and  never  left  the 
State  of  California.  California  has  one 
of  the  strongest  gun  control  laws  in  the 
Nation. 

Thus,  as  reported  by  the  Washington 
Post  on  Jime  6, 1968 : 

The  gun  used  to  wound  Sen.  Robert  P. 
Kennedy  and  five  other  persons  was  originally 
purchased  for  home  protection  during  the 
Watts  riot  in  August,  1965,  it  was  disclosed 
today. 
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ANTON*  CAN    JOIN 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  (»resident,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attenti  >n  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  slipshod  pollci  ;s  followed  by  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Asso<  iation  in  its  current 
drive  for  2  milllori  members.  This  is  not 
an  isolated  case,  I  am  sure. 

Just  last  summi  r,  early  in  August,  a 
Dayton.  Ohio,  ne^  irspaperman,  Richard 
Zimmerman,  joine  1  the  NRA  using  the 
name  of  "Cleo  Vei  non  Keaton." 

The  catch  is  Jiat  Mr.  Keaton  is 
widely  known  in  the  Dayton  area,  hav- 
ing been  convictel  of  one  murder  and 
under  indictment  for  three  others. 

He  is  a  notorious  person.  Yet  this 
organization  accented  his  application. 
That  Is  something  to  consider  as  we  de- 
bate the  need  for  itronger  firearms  con- 
trols, and  as  we  \  eigh  the  pleadings  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association. 

They  have  eve:  t  had  Minutemen  in 
their  midst.  They  lay  now  they  are  more 
careful.  Mr.  Presii  lent,  that  is  typical  of 
them.  They  are  ne  i^er  careful  about  any- 
thing until  they  a  -e  caught  at  it. 

I  hope  my  fello  v  Senators  will  weigh 
this  matter  carefully.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  i  rinted  in  the  Record 
an  article  entit]  ed  "Newsman  Joins 
Rifle  Group  Usng  Doomed  Killer's 
Name,"  written  br  Abe  S.  Zaidan,  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
August  10, 1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 


Nkwbkan  Jonra  Rxfli  Oiour  Usxno  Dook^ 

KiLLn'a  Nam 

(By  Abe  S.  Zaidan) 

CoLOMBVs,  Ohio,  August  9. — A  Dayton 
newspaperman  says  he  became  a  member  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association  whUe  using 
the  name  of  a  convicted  killer  now  await- 
ing execution  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary. 

Richard  Zimmerman  has  written  In  the 
current  Issue  of  the  Dayton  Joiunal  Herald 
that  be  obtained  membership  In  the  NRA 
as  "Cleo  Vernon  Keaton."  Keaton  Is  a  Dayton 
man  who  has  been  convicted  of  one  murder 
and  Is  under  Indictment  for  three  others. 

Zimmerman  claimed  he  used  the  ruse  to 
gain  membership  "not  simply  to  embarrass 
a  national  organization  which  offers  many 
legitimate  services  to  sportsmen.  But  when 
lobbying  at  both  the  state  and  national 
levels  against  stronger  firearms  control  laws, 
NRA  members  like  to  leave  the  Impression 
that  thfcre  Is  something  special  about  being 
an  NRA  member." 

At  the  same  time,  Zimmerman  said  he 
wanted  to  find  out  whether  the  NRA  "makes 
more  of  an  effort  to  check  out  appllcanta 
than  do  firearms  sellers  In  checking  out  gun 
buyers."  He  added  that  he  also  was  Interested 
In  whether  the  NRA's  requirements  for  en- 
dorsements of  the  applicant  from  an  NRA 
member,  public  official  or  commissioned  of> 
ficer  "Involved  even  a  cursory  check.** 

"I  got  my  answer  early  this  month."  Zim- 
merman wrote.  "Anyone  with  96  who  Is  wUl- 
Ing  to  tell  two  non-imgable  fibs  can  Join  the 
NRA,  and  then  buy  handguns  from  mall 
order  suppliers  and  be  eligible  to  purchase 
Government  surplus  ordnance." 

Zlnunerman  said  he  used  his  newspaper's 
post  office  box  number  during  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  NRA  so  that  any  reference 
checks  on  bis  application  would  have  been  In 
the  Dayton  &iea.  where  Keaton  Is  well  known. 

The  NRA's  only  apparent  attempt  to  qual- 
ify the  application  was  an  endorsement  blank 
the  NRA  sent  to  "Keaton."  Zlnunerman  said 
he  signed  the  blank  with  his  own  name  and 
address,  checked  the  "public  official,"  box 
and  returned  It  to  the  NRA. 

Shortly  thereafter,  his  membership  card 
arrived. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  are  any  other  Senators  who 
wish  to  be  heard  at  this  time.  Therefore, 
I  move,  In  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  that  the  Senate  adjourn  imtil  12 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m. )  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  September  16. 
1968,  at  12  nooa 


NOMINA-nONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  13,  1968: 
UNrrxD  Nations 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  16th  session  of  the  Oeneral  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Sci- 
entific, and  Cultural  Organization: 

William  Benton,  of  Connecticut. 

Alvin  Christian  E^irlch,  of  Colorado. 

Katie  Scofleld  Louchhelm,  of  the  District  of 
Colmnbla. 

James  H.  McCrocUln.  of  Texas. 

Frederick  Seltz,  of  niinols. 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  16th  session  of  the  General 


Oonference  of  the  United  Nations  Bduea- 
tional,  Selentlfle,  and  Cultural  Organliatlon: 

Bobart  H.  B.  Wade,  of  Maryland. 

Blarletta  Moody  Brooka,  of  Texas. 

EUsatwth  Ann  Brown,  of  Oregon. 

Morton  KeUer,  of  Massachusetts. 

George  B.  Taylor,  of  Washington. 

iMTcaMAiioMAi.  Atomic  Enbhit  Aoxnct 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  of  California,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  states  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  12th  session  of  the  Oeneral  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  lath  session  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  International  Atomic 
Bnergy  Agency : 

Wilfred  E.  Johnson,  of  Washington. 

Verne  B.  Lewis,  of  Maryland. 

Henry  DeWolf  Smyth,  of  New  Jersey. 

Gerald  F.  Tape,  of  Maryland. 

James  T.  Ramey,  of  Illinois. 

Herbert  ScovlUe,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 

DoTBicr  or  Columbia  Cooncil 

Philip  J.  Daugherty.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  District 
of  Oolumbla  CouncU  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  expiring  February  1,  1971,  vice  J.  C. 
Turner. 

POSTMASTESS 
CALirOSNIA 

C.  Lowell  Coomes,  Beaumont,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  P.  J.  Lay,  deceased. 

Emma  Spector,  Cabazon,  Calif.,  In  place  of 
M.  E.  Aten,  deceased. 

CONNECTICUT 

Donald  I.  Harding,  East  Woodstock,  Conn., 
in  place  of  W.  R.  Bosworth,  retired. 

FLoamA 

Marie  F.  Springer,  Port  Rlchey,  Fla.,  in 
place  of  A.  E.  Hoyt,  retired. 

GBOaOIA 

Ida  C.  Bankston,  FlovlUa,  Ga.,  in  place  of 

E.  A.  Funderburk,  retired. 

nxxMoia 

Eunice  M.  Pohlman,  Grafton,  111.,  In  place 
of  E.  A.  Mosby,  deceased. 

Albert  E.  VasUauskU,  Oak  Forest,  ni..  In 
place  of  M.  E.  Ramsey,  retired. 

Christian  Oelberg,  Watag..,  111.,  in  place  of 

F.  E.  O'Connor,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Hubert  S.  Graman,  Saint  Melnrad,  Ind., 
In  place  of  V.  J.  Hubers,  deceased. 

IOWA 

Donald  D.  Van  Ahn.  Lake  City,  Iowa.  In 
place  of  A.  M.  Lundberg,  deceased. 

KANSAS 

Mary  E.  Fleischer,  Hoyt,  Kans.,  In  place  of 
Lauren  Holt,  retired. 

Richard  R.  Tyrell,  Osawatomle,  Kans.,  In 
place  of  J.  L.  Johnson,  retired. 

KXNTUCXT 

J.  Paul  Barnes.  Paducah,  Ky.,  In  place  of 
T.  A.  Miller,  retired. 

LOUISIANA 

Lucy  E.  Casteigne,  Pierre  Part,  La.,  office 
established  June  1, 1967. 

MAXNX 

Charles  W.  Bennett.  Monroe,  Maine,  in 
place  of  A.  E.  Smart,  retired. 

MASaACRUSCTTS 

0.  Frederick  Gllgun,  Burlington,  Mass.,  of- 
fice established  December  30, 1967. 

MINNKSOTA 

MUo  H.  Aakhus,  Effle,  Minn.,  In  place  of 
Vlrgla  Poole,  retired. 

Donald  F.  Speer,  Felton.  Minn.,  in  place  of 
D.  A.  Dalby,  retired. 
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Bessie  T.  Swedenburg,  Maybew.  Miss..  In 
place  of  M.  B.  Morris,  retired. 

Maxlne  A.  Hodges.  Tocoopola.  Miss.,  In 
place  of  K.  Y.  Patton,  deceased. 

Miaeouai 

Alva  C.  Clark.  Ballwln.  Mo.,  In  place  of  K. 
E.  Feldmann,  retired. 


Dale  O.  Dallegge,  Bartlett,  Nebr.,  In  place  of 
E.  M.  Ball,  retired. 

NBW  JEBSKT 

Richard  M.  Degnan,  Glen  Gardner,  NJ.,  In 
place  of  R.  C.  DeRemer,  deceased. 

NEWTOBK 

Thomas  L.  Mooney,  Bolivar.  N.T.,  in  place 
of  H.  F.  Sackinger,  deceased. 

Edvrtn  P.  Kennedy,  Cazenovla,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  L.  E.  Hendrlx,  retired. 

NOBTH  CABOLINA 

John  R.  Nichols,  Jacksonville,  N.C.,  In  place 
of  W,  H.  Willis,  retired. 

OHIO 

Homer  L.  McCarty.  Cheshire,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  Phyllis  Hawley,  retired. 

Josephine  A.  Price,  Jacksonville,  Ohio,  m 
place  of  H.  J.  Secklnger,  retired. 

Henry  J.  CUmer,  Londonderry,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  V.  L.  Detty.  resigned. 

Tom  I.  Murray,  Novelty,  Ohio,  in  place  of 
E.  C.  Schumaker,  retired. 

Barbara  J.  Walters,  Saint  Johns.  Ohio,  In 
place  of  Eileen  Martin,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Virgil  G.  Frey,  Amorlta.  Okla.,  in  place  of 
B.  J.  Platte,  retired. 

Elwood  O.  Mallow,  Geronimo,  Okla.,  In 
place  of  Lucretia  Dickson,  retired. 

Robert  R.  Stephens,  Purcell,  Okla.,  In  place 
of  D.  S.  Williams,  retired. 

OSCCON 

D.  S.  Rogers.  Government  Camp,  Oreg.,  In 
place  of  J.  L.  Hagen,  transferred. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

William  J.  Gardner,  Howard,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
D.  B.  Gardner,  retired. 

Walter  L.  Wheaton,  Warren  Center,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  L.  F.  Jones,  deceased. 

Marvin  S.  Petat,  White  Haven.  Pa.,  In  place 
of  S.  M.  Braybrook,  retired. 

PUERTO    KICO 

Jose  A.  Ramirez,  Caguas,  PR.,  in  place  of 
Angel  Socorro,  retired. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA 

James  R.  Carter,  Longs,  S.C,  In  place  of 
G.  L.  Shaw,  deceased. 

TENNESSEE 

Marie  S.  Sampeon,  Fall  Branch,  Tenn..  In 
place  of  Annie  Bacon,  retired. 

Paul  L.  Hicks,  Joelton,  Tenn.,  In  place  of 
M.  B.  Reasoner,  retired. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


TEXAS 

Lowell  L.  Nafe,  Argyle,  Tex..  In  place  of 
L.  M.  Thompeon,  retired. 

ViaCINIA 

Ruth  H.  Pruden,  Crittenden,  Va.,  In  place 
of  N.  H.  Mason,  retired. 

Marvin  B.  Howell,  Red  Ash,  Va.,  In  place  of 
O.  M.  Brooks,  retired. 

Charles  B.  snyder,  Woodstock,  Va.,  In  place 
of  J.  S.  Glower,  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

Orville  R.,  Amondson,  Centralia,  Wash.,  In 
place  of  F.  M.  Moees,  retired. 

Mary  J.  Petterson,  Eastaound,  Wash.,  In 
place  of  E.  B.  Gibson,  deceased. 

Lydla  Rooeendaal,  Southworth,  Wash.,  In 
place  of  Diclc  Roosendaal,  deceased. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Arlene  P.  Chambers.  Bolt.  W.  Va..  in  place 
of  A.  A.  Parmer,  resigned. 

Joseph  D.  Corns,  Davln,  W.  Va.,  In  place 
of  Ruth  Corns,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Charles  T.  Lydon.  Kendall,  Wis  .  in  place 
of  Q.  B.  Collins,  transferred. 

Alice  M.  Tourtillott,  Neopit.  Wis.,  in  place 
of  V.  E.  Sickler,  retired. 

WYOMING 

James  E.  Poelma,  Carpenter.  Wyo..  In  place 
of  V.  M.  Pacheco,  retired. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    permanent    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  major  general : 
Hugh  M.  Elwood  Marion  B.  Carl 

Donn  J.  Robertson         Arthur  H.  Adams 
Lowell  E.  English  Louis  Metzger 

William  G.  Thrash 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps   for   permanent   appointment   to   the 
grade  of  brigadier  general: 
George  C.  Axtell  Poster  C.  LaHue 

George  D.  Webster  Charles  P.  Widdecke 

James  A.  Peeley,  Jr.        Louis  H.  Wilson,  Jr. 

The  following- named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  colonel,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Robert  V.  Anderson  Sherwood  A.  Brunnen- 
ClarkAshton  meyer 

Louis  Baeriswyl,  Jr.       George  W.  Callen 
Roscoe  L.  Barrett,  Jr.     George  G.  Chambers, 
Arthur  C.  Beverly  Jr. 

Herbert  J.  Blaha  Allen  B.  Clark 

Charles  H.  Bodley  Morris  D.  Cooke 

William  W.  Eldrtdge,     Clifford  D.  Corn 

Jr.  James  M.  Cummings 

Dean  E.  Esslinger  William  M.  Cummings 

William  S.  Fagan  Bertram  H.  Curwen,  Jr. 

Alfred  P.  Garrotto  Clarence  G.  Dahl 

William  P.  Gately,  Jr.    William  J.  Davis 
Donald  E.  Oilman  Edmund  G.  Derning. 

John  C.  Boulware  Jr. 

LauTence  J.  Bradley      Jack  N.  Dillard 
James  T.  Breckinridge  James  W.  Dillon 
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Barl  C.  Dresbach,  Jr. 
Edward  W.  Dzlalo 
WllUam  F.  Harrell 
James   M.   Hayes 
James  S.  Hecker 


Herman  L.  Mlxson 
Donald  E.  Morin 
Thomas  E.  Mulvlhlll 
Arthur   A.   Nelson,  Jr. 
Joeei^  A.  Nelson 


Gilbert  R.  Hershey  Noah  C.  New 

Marvin  M.  Hewlett  Thomas  P. 
Ralph  A.  Heywood  O'Callaghan 

Twyman  R.  Hill  Frederic  O.  Olson 

Kurt  L.  Hoch  Owen  L.  Owens 

Frank  X.  Hoff  Thurman  Owens 

Donald  E.  Holben  Robert  E.  Parrott 
Joseph  J.  Holicky,  Jr.  William  C.  Patton 

Louis  S.  Hollier,  Jr.  Clifford  J.  Peabody 

Olenn  R.  Hunter  Eddie  E.  Pearcy 

David  G.  Jonee  Richard   P.   Peterson 

Edward  H.  Jones  William  Plaskett,  Jr. 

Douglas  T.  Kane  William  D.  PcMneroy 

John  H.  Keith,  Jr.  Albert  R.  Pvtko 

James   P.  Kelly  Richard  H.Ralnforth 

Walter  C.  Kelly  Walter  L.  Redmond 

William  A.  Kerr  Jack  L.  Reed 

Robert  King,  Jr.  James  H.  Reeder 
Charles  S.  Klrchmann  Robert  V.  Reese 
Frederick    M.    Klepp- Carroll  D.  Howe.  Sr. 

sattel,  Jr.  John  C.  Scharfen 

Wilson  A.  Kluckman  George  R.  Scharnberg 

Francis  R.  Kraince  Richard  J.  Schening 

Frederick  S.  Knight  Robert  B  Sinclair 

Robert  J.  Lahr  Clyde  H.  Slayton,  Jr. 

James  M.  Landrigan  Joris  J.  Snyder 

John  J.  Leogue  Walter  E.  Sparling 

Dean  W.  Llndley  Charles  R.  Stephenson 
Verle    E.    Ludwlg  III 

Joseph  W.  Malcolm,  Thomas  J.  Stevens 

Jr.  Richard  M.  Taylor 

Andrew  V.  Marusak,  William  W.  Taylor 

Jr.  William  G.  Tlmme 

Donald  L.  May  Henry  A.  P. 
Gene  M.  McCain  Vonderheyde.  Jr. 

Alfred  P.  McCaleb.  Charles  M.  Wallace.  Jr. 

Jr.  Marshall  A.  Webb,  Jr. 

Stewart  B.  McCarty,  Raymond  J.  Weber 

Jr.  Paul  Weller 

James   McDanlel  Wallace  Wessel 
Gordon  D.  McPherson  Charles  T.  Westcott 

George  A.  Merrill  William  J.  White 

Edward  B.   Meyer  Royce  M.  Williams 

George  F.  Meyers  Robert  L.  WillU 

Jack  L.  Miles  Howard  Wolf 

Richard  R.  Miller  Kermlt  M.  Worley 

Robert  T.  Miller  Robert  E.  Young 

John  P.  MlnicUer  Wilbur  K.  Zaudtke 
John  P.  Mitchell 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed   by 
the  Senate  September  13, 1968: 
U.S.  Circuit  Judge 
William  J.  HoUoway.  Jr..  of  Oklahoma,  to 
be  U.S.  circuit  Judge.  10th  circuit. 

U.S.  District  Judge 
Lawrence  Gubow,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
district    judge    for    the    cistern    district    of 
Michigan. 
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PUBLIC  PRINTER  ANSWERS  WASH- 
INGTON URBAN  LEAGUE 


HON.  CARL  HAYDEN 

or  AatEONA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  13,  1968 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Government  Printing  Office  was  the 
object  of  a  series  of  allegations  by  the 
Urban  League  of  Washington  and  the 
Council  for  Negro  Progress  in  Govern- 
ment. I  should  like  to  insert  in  the  Rxc- 
ORO  Public  Printer  James  L.  Harrison's 


reply  to  these  allegations,  which  in  my 
view  is  wholly  responsive  to  the  charges 
of  bias  and  discrimination  leveled  at  the 
Government  Printing  OflQce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.8.  GOVBBNICBNT  PKINTINO  OFFICE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  13. 1968. 
Mr.  John  E.  Jacob, 
Acting  Executive  Director,  Washington  Urban 

League,  Inc. 
Mr.  Alonzo  C.  Baeiixtt, 

Council  for  Negro  Progress  in  Government, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Jacob  and  Mr.  Barnxtt:   I  re- 
ceived your  letter  of  September  6.  1968.  and 


read  it  with  a  sense  of  disillusionment — dis- 
illusionment in  the  fact  that  the  Urban 
League  and  the  Council  for  Negro  Progress 
In  Government  are  apparently  unaware  of 
what  has  been  done  and  is  now  being  done 
In  the  Government  Printing  Office  to  develop 
career  opportunities  for  all  of  our  employees 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
national  origin,  or  political  affiliation. 

I  would  first  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Government  Printing  Office  Is  one  of  the  few 
agencies  In  the  Washington,  DC,  area  that 
provides  a  substantial  amount  of  employ- 
ment where  the  greatest  need  exists — at  the 
unskilled  level.  We  hire  and  offer  unlimited 
opportunity  for  the  under-trained  to  learn 
marketable  skUls  and  to  advance  to  salary 
levels  virtually  unreachable  in  other  places 
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of  onploTment  rtf  employn*.  Ftdtral  or 
othCTWlM,  open  mil)  grMt  ATtnuM  of  op- 
portunity to  the  u:  laklllML 

Tb«  reUtlT0  poalt  on  of  the  Magro  mlnorltj 
In  the  OoTMnniMit  1  Tinting  Ofltoo  U  appAmtt 
when  tho  Olvll  Berri  m  OommlHlon  "Study  of 
Minority  Group  Bn  ployment  In  tho  FMtonU 
Oovemmant.  1967"  la  cutfuUy  oiMnlniart. 
Significantly,  the  ra  w  of  upward  progrm  for 
Negroca  for  sereral  'ears  baa  bean  greater  In 
tnia  Office  than  In  tbe  total  Federal  aatab- 
llshment,  and  our  pc  iltlon  baa  Improrad  tiwm 
more  alnce  that  rejort  waa  laauad. 

There  U  no  eatat  Uahed  syatem  atrtely  for 
progression  of  Negro  smployeea  to  higher  level 
positions.  However,  there  are  a  number  of 
plans  In  the  OoTera  ment  Printing  OfBee  for 
the  progression  of  entrained  peraona  (moat 
ot  whom  In  the  Clo<  emment  Printing  Office 
are  Negroes)  to  J  >umeyman  atatua — the 
stepping  stone  to  mc  it  higher  level  poattlons. 
Since  my  appotntme  it  In  1961,  through  theae 
programs  over  200  Negroea  have  attained 
craft  poaltlons  payli  ig  an  average  of  glCOOO 
per  year,  not  Includ  ing  night  differential  or 
overtime.  Orosa  Inco  nes  of  114,000  to  glS.OOO 
per  year.  Including  night  differential  and 
overtime,  are  not  <  inuaual  In  tbla  group. 
Other  programs  hav<  permitted  many  to  riae 
to  qthm  y^Jl-pald  po  iltlons. 

TJxe  prc^jress  mad  i  by  Negroea  alnoe  1961 
may  besi  be  llluatn  ted  by  the  Increase  In 
Negro  employeea  In  graphic  aru  training 
programs.  In  1961,  t  Here  were  63  employees 
In  training  programs  other  than  the  appren- 
tice program,  few  ct  whom  were  Negroea; 
today  143  are  In  sucl  i  programs,  93  of  whom 
are  Negroes. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  beat-paying  Jobs 
In  this  agency  are  1  leld  by  craftamen,  and 
the  opportunity  to  a  ;hleve  craftaman  status 
la  open  to  everyone.  \  't  operate  an  apprentice 
training  program  wb  Ich  in  five  years  or  leaa 
produces  Joumeynu  n  craftamen  In  auch 
fields  as  compoaltloi  (printing),  bookbind- 
ing, presswork.  and  offset  lithography.  Ap- 
prentices qualify  for  appointment  by  a  com- 
petitive nationwide  «  tamlnatlon  given  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commla  Ion. 

In  1967, 1  initiated  the  practice  of  reaaalgn- 
Ing  a  limited  numbe  *  of  Government  Print- 
ing Office  employeea  to  the  apprentice  pro- 
gram each  year  non-  »mpetltlvely.  Tlila  waa 
done  to  provide  add(  d  opportunity  to  thoee 
employees  of  this  CDBce  who  were  unable 
to  score  high  enoug:  i  for  selection  on  the 
apprentice  competltii  s  examination.  Thirty- 
eight  were  so  appolited;  27  were  Negroea. 
Now,  almost  one-thin  :  of  our  apprentlcea  are 
Negroea. 

Since  I  have  been  Public  Printer,  of  286 
graduated  from  this  ]  rogram,  86  (one- third) 
have  been  Negroes.  £  ome  of  thoee  who  en- 
tered training  during  ny  administration  have 
already  advanced  bey  md  Journeyman  atatw 
and  are  now  planners  and  printing  cost  tech- 
nicians. These  are  premium  positions  with 
pay  scales  approxlmat  sly  equivalent  to  08-12, 
and  are  paid  incident  ^y  at  the  same  rate  as 
assistant  foreman  pidtions. 

I  have  also  Inatltu  ted  an  In-houae  career 
development  prognuK .  In  this  program,  more 
than  70  percent  of  the  trainees  are  Negroes. 
Not  only  does  this  p  -ogram  Include  graphic 
arts  crafts,  but  also  >lTer8  training  for  posi- 
tions as  electricians  carpenters,  pipe  and 
sheet  metal  workers,  i  aaoons,  and  many  simi- 
lar occupations.  Por  those  who  successfully 
complete  these  progiuns,  there  Is  no  limit 
to  advancement  save  their  own  ability. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  no  Negroes  em- 
ployed In  the  Qoveinment  Printing  Office 
above  Orade  00-12,  >ut  many  of  our  Negro 
Journeymen,  almost  a  I  of  whom  were  trained 
at  the  Oovemment  P  Intlng  Office  (there  are 
very  few  opportunltle  i  for  aucb  training  out- 
side Qovernment)  are  developing  to  the  point 
where  they  are  now  coatendera  for  promo- 
tion to  higher  level  p  aaitlona.  Some  have  al- 
ready been  promote<  to  planner  poaitlona. 
Also,  the  percentage  of  Negro  empIoyMa  at 
tiM  Ctoremment  Pri  itlng  Oflloe  In  Oradaa 
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00-9  througli  11  la  higher  than  the  gov- 
emmentwlde  average  and  I  might  point  out 
that  there  are  a  slgnlfloant  number  of  Negroes 
in  this  Office  whoee  annual  income  exceeds 
that  of  Orade  OO-ia. 

Supervisory  poaitlona  faU  into  three  cate- 
goriea:  (1)  auperviaon  of  Journeyman  em- 
ployeea, (2)  supervisMv  of  wage  board  em- 
ployees, and  (3)  supervisors  of  profeeslonal, 
administrative,  and  clerical  employeea.  At 
the  preeent  time  there  are  127  Negro  super- 
vlaora  In  the  Oovemment  Printing  Office 
Bupervlalng  wage  board  and  profenlonal,  ad- 
ministrative, and  clerical  employees. 

We  have  a  pre-supervlsory  training  pro- 
gram, and  have  been  pleased  to  note  that 
a  number  of  Negro  journeymen  have  suo- 
cessfully  completed  the  program  and  are 
now  being  considered  for  supervisory  poai- 
tlona as  they  become  vacant.  Due  to  the  fact 
that  the  ratio  of  supervisors  to  employees  in 
the  printing  Industry  Is  generally  very  small, 
and  our  turnover  at  the  Oovemment  Printing 
Office  Is.  very  low,  there  are  relatively  few  op- 
portunities for  promotion  to  sup>ervlsory  rank 
for  the  over  2,000  journeymen  on  the  rolls. 
A  number  of  Negro  employees,  who  would  be 
very  fine  supervisors,  have  elected  to  accept 
planner  poaltlons  rather  than  to  wait  for  an 
opening.  The  planner  position  pays  a  rate 
equivalent  to  that  of  assistant  foreman. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  102  Negroes 
occupying  supervisory  positions  over  wage 
board  employees. 

As  of  this  date,  there  are  26  Negroes  occupy- 
ing supervisory  positions  over  profeeslonal, 
administrative,  and  clerical  employeea. 

Basically,  the  Office  la  an  industrial  eatab- 
llshment  employing  craftsmen  and  a  large 
force  of  non-Journeyman  printing  plant 
workers.  Over  80  percent  of  our  employeea 
fall  into  these  categories.  All  appolntmenta 
are  made  under  Civil  Service  procedures.  Al- 
moet  all  the  persons  certified  for  appoint- 
ment as  printing  plant  workers  are  Negro. 

In  1961,  approximately  20  percent  of  these 
employeea  were  in  grades  at,  or  above,  the 
equivalent  of  Wage  Board  Orade  3.  As  a 
result  of  a  classification  program  which  I 
instituted,  today  this  percentage  has  In- 
creaaed  to  more  than  40  percent  at,  cr  above, 
the  equivalent  of  Wage  Board  Orade  3.  In 
addition,  gradea  eqtiivalent  to  Wage  Board 
Oradea  1  and  2  were  combined  to  provide 
that  all  these  employeea  were  guaranteed  the 
top  step  of  Wage  Board  Grade  2  by  the  end 
of  their  second  year  on  the  rolls.  Claadflca- 
tlon  surveys  are  continuing,  and  may  reault 
in  further  upgradlngs. 

All  printing  plant  workers  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  rise  through  the  nonjotimeyman 
gradea  based  on  Federal  Merit  Promotion 
Program  procedures.  In  addition,  all  have 
the  opportunity  to  enter  craft  training.  Al- 
most all  of  our  Negro  Journeymen  were 
trained  in  our  programs.  The  fact  remains 
that  any  Industrial  plant  such  as  ours  will 
have  a  very  large  percentage  of  ita  employeea 
In  the  lower  grades.  Our  exceedingly  low 
turnover  prevents  most  from  being  pro- 
moted beyond  theee  levels  at  a  more  rapid 
rate. 

Under  Kxecutlve  Order  No.  11246  and  Ita 
amendment,  KzecuUve  Order  No.  11876.  all 
persona,  regardleaa  of  sex.  may  compete  for 
any  Civil  Service  position  for  which  they 
qualify.  Assignment  of  printing  plant  work- 
ers is  made  without  regard  to  appllcant'a 
sex  or  color.  At  the  preeent  time.  It  la  eatl- 
mated  that  approximately  60  percent  of  the 
ellgiblea  on  the  Ifalntenance  and  Service 
Workers  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Reg- 
ister (Announcement  No.  WA-7-01,  dated 
January  10.  1967)  are  femalea.  (See  Attach- 
ment 1.)*  Out  of  100  female  printing  plant 
workers  on  our  rolls,  99  are  Negroea.  It  la 
rare  that  a  white  printing  plant  worker  la 
certified  to  ua  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 


'  Attachments  not  printed  In  Bacon. 
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As  part  of  the  CivU  Sanrlce  wmmlnatlon. 
all  appllcanta  for  theae  Joba  muat  Uft  and 
shoulder  an  80-pound  mall  aaek  to  demon- 
strate their  oapablUty  to  lift  heavy  weights. 
Applicants  are  informed  of  both  the  teat 
and  the  type  of  work  which  they  will  do 
via  a  mlmeogn^hed  aheet.  (See  Attachment 
2.)*  The  letter  of  requeat  for  appUcants  to 
take  the  strength  teat  again  notes  this  re- 
quirement. (See  Attaebment  3.)*  Upon  ver- 
bal request,  appllcanta  are  taken  to  the 
work  site  to  see  working  condlttona. 

In  all  cases,  by  the  time  of  entrance-on- 
duty,  theee  individuals  have  been  well  in- 
formed about  the  type  of  work  they  will  be 
doing,  and  particularly  that  they  might  be 
expected  to  lift  heavy  weights  continually 
during  the  day.  Only  employeea  who  specifi- 
cally apply  for  this  type  of  work  are  as- 
signed to  these  dutlee.  The  180  to  190 
pounds  that  is  referred  to  here  Is  lifted  by 
two  printing  plant  workers  and  falls  within 
thoee  general  guidelines.  The  Office  has  been 
conducting  an  engineering  survey  to  deter- 
mine whether  better  equipment  is  available 
for  handling  heavy  materials. 

A  Negro  has  been  serving  for  nearly  a  year 
and  a  half  as  Deputy  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Officer  In  this  Office,  and  is  a 
member  of  my  staff.  He  Is  exceptionally  well 
qualified,  ahd  has  brought  an  all -important 
minority  viewpoint  to  our  program  for  de- 
velopment of  career  opportunities.  As  a  side- 
light, our  Deputy  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Officer  entered  this  Office  as  a 
laborer  in  1960,  and  roae  to  a  Journeyman 
craftsman  through  an  In-house  training  pro- 
gram  before  being  appointed  to  hla  preeent 
position. 

With  regard  to  your  demands,  I  say  as 
honestly  and  firmly  as  I  can  that  all  em- 
ployeea without  regard  to  race,  creed,  sex, 
national  origin,  or  political  affiliation  will 
continue  to  be  treated  vrith  equal  faimeaa 
in  all  personnel  matters.  The  principle  of 
merit  shall  be  maintained.  I  shaU  continue 
to  provide  the  maTtmiim  in  opportunities 
for  the  disadvantaged  and  under-trained 
consistent  with  the  mission  of  the  Office. 

In  these  matters.  It  is  easy  to  be  misled 
by  capricious  reports  of  bias  and  discrim- 
ination. As  you  can  see,  however,  the  policies 
of  this  Office  are  designed  to  eliminate  tbe 
poaalbillty  of  such  practices.  Moreover,  most 
of  our  employees  are  members  of  organiza- 
tions which  have  been  granted  exclusive  rec- 
ognition, and  which  help  us  prevent  such 
practices.  The  printing  plant  workers  are 
represented  by  such  an  organization. 

Every  employee  has  the  opportunity  to 
utilize  the  procedures  provided  by  Executive 
Order  No.  11246,  which  Include  appeal  to 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  If  bias 
and  discrimination  of  the  type  reported  to 
you  la  alleged.  Although  some  employees  have 
made  such  allegations  and  have  availed 
themselves  of  these  procedures  In  the  past, 
the  record  will  show  that  when  the  allega- 
tions have  been  fully  examined  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  they  have  invariably 
been  found  to  be  without  merit. 

I  hope  that  this  letter  wlU  give  the  Urban 
League  and  the  Council  for  Negro  Progress 
in  Government  better  inalght  into  the  true 
position  of  Negroea  In  thla  Office.  I  also  hope 
you  wUl  apply  the  same  prindplea  of  Justice 
and  faimeaa  which  motlvatea  your  organiza- 
tlons  to  your  evaluation  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Government  Printing  Office  In 
developing  viable  career  programs  and  main- 
taining an  boneat  senslttvlty  to  the  progress 
of  Negroes  In  this  agency. 

We  have  tried  very  hard  to  make  this 
Office  a  model  of  Negro  career  development. 
But  we  know  there  la  still  work  to  be  done, 
and  with  your  cooperation  we  shall  see  that 
our  Negro  employees  continue  to  be  afforded 
opportunities  to  reach  their  ftUl  potential  in 
the  Oovemment  Printing  Office. 
Sincerely, 

Jaicks  L.  HAKKiaOK, 

Public  Printer. 
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URBAN  LBAGUK'S  LTTm 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  the  full  story,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include  the 
letter  which  was  sent  to  the  Public 
Printer. 

There  beln«r  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

Washinotok  Uiban  Lkagui.  iwc, 
Waahington.  D.C..  September  S.  1969. 
Hon.  Jamms  li.  HAKaxBON, 

Public  Printer,  Oovemment  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Harrison:  Nine  months  ago  the 
Urban  League  began  receiving  complaints 
from  your  employeea  of  extreme  conditlona  of 
human  fortitude  under  which  Negroea  were 
working  at  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
Since  that  time  we  have  been  conducting  a 
continuing  investigation  in  order  to  satisfy 
ourselves  whether  the  allegations  were  true, 
and  we  now  share  with  you  our  findings  in 
order  that  these  matters  can  be  immediately 
rectified. 

We  do  not  want  to  go  through  the  awe- 
some task  of  singling  out  every  Individual 
case  at  this  time  although  there  are  some 
outstanding  examples  of  events  that  have 
transpired,  and  some  still  taking  place  in 
the  OPO,  in  which  we  believe  you  would  be 
Interested.  The  ones  listed  here  will  merely 
serve  to  alert  you  that  the  Urban  League  in 
conjimctlon  with  the  Council  for  Negro  Prog- 
rees  in  Government,  Inc.  Is  greatly  disturbed 
over  these  Incidents  of  discrimination  and  is 
anxious  for  a  quick  transformation  of  the 
system  under  which  the  GPO  currently  con- 
ducts its  official  governmental  functions.  We 
are  oppoeed  to  all  pockets  of  discrimination 
and  repressive  measures  against  black  per- 
sonnel in  the  Oovemment  Printing  Office  as 
we  are  Indeed  concerned  and  opposed  to  simi- 
lar practices  elsewhere  in  agencies  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan area.  Among  our  findings  at  the 
GPO  are  the  following: 

1.  We  found  that  of  the  nearly  8,000  em- 
ployeea at  the  GPO  only  white  persons 
occupy  the  higher  grade  positions  and  there 
Is  no  established  system  for  progression  of 
Negro  employees  to  those  grades.  We  found 
that  almoat  90%  of  the  Negroes  at  GPO  are 
In  grades  not  above  the  equivalency  grades  of 
OS-5  according  to  Civil  Service  rating  stand- 
ards and  r^>orts.  (See  attached.)  ' 

2.  We  found  that  44%  or  slightly  less  than 
one-half  of  your  work  force  In  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  are  Negroes  and  as  re- 
ported by  your  office  there  Is  only  one  Negro 
supervisor  appointed  among  this  labor  force. 
Contrary  to  the  fair  and  equal  employment 
practices  provided  for  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  and  Executive  Order  11246  all  super- 
visory positions  from  Assistant  Group  Chief, 
Group  Chief  to  Foreman,  are  given  to  white 
personnel.  Appointment  of  persons  to  theee 
supervisory  positions  of  course  meana  better 
pay  and  better  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment of  thoee  who  work  under  them,  yet 
these  considerations  have  never  been  ex- 
tended to  Negro  personnel  of  the  GPO. 

3.  We  foimd  that  although  there  are  Ne- 
gro technicians  who  are  as  capable  as  any 
white  employee  under  your  jurisdiction, 
nearly  all  promotions  made  in  the  GPO  go  to 
white  personnel.  We  are  greatly  concerned 
with  the  lack  of  an  a  priori  policy  In  the 
Government  Printing  Office  governing  all  em- 
ployees, and  more  specially  we  are  concerned 
with  your  policy  on  promotions  with  respect 
to  persons  engaged  In  the  crafts. 

4.  We  foimd  that  nearly  all  low  grade  Joba 
are  assigned  to  blacks,  many  having  been  as- 
signed in  these  grades  for  the  past  20  to  30 
years  without  opportunities  for  training  or 
advancement.  This  particular  existence  is  not 
only  shameful  but  disgraceful. 
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6.  We  have  received  most  disturbing  re- 
ports of  the  slave  labor  tactics  being  used  in 
the  Off-Set  Press  Room  on  the  second  floor 
to  force  work  out  of  Negro  women  employed 
on  those  heavy  press  machines.  Our  repre- 
sentatives Visited  that  section  and  observed 
the  situation  first  hand.  We  found  that 
Negro  women  are  assigned  to  lift  reams  of 
paper  weighing  from  ISO  to  190  pounds  and 
aa  s  result  of  this  heavy  dirty  work  some  of 
the  ladles  have  developed  poor  health. 

The  ladles  are  being  used  as  grease  mon- 
keys, for  hauling  skids  of  paper  and  raw 
material  around  which  only  men  and  ma- 
chines perform  In  other  sections  of  the  GPO. 
Negro  male  employees  assigned  to  the  Print- 
ing Office  resent  Negro  women  being  used 
In  this  slave  type  job  when  white  women 
are  spared  this  type  of  heavy,  dirty  and 
strenuous  laboring  job.  We  must  make  It 
clear  that  there  are  no  white  women  assigned 
to  this  duty  In  the  Off-Set  Press  section. 

We  could  list  the  countless  cases  and  ex- 
amples of  discrimination  In  the  Government 
Printing  Office  that  have  turned  up  during 
the  course  of  our  investigation  Including 
many  pending  since  1966,  to  which  no  remedy 
has  been  offered,  but  It  would  be  repetitious 
to  do  so.  We  hope  these  examples  listed  will 
give  you  an  Idea  of  the  variety  and  the  broad 
spectrum  over  which  theee  Incidents  of  dis- 
crimination lie. 

(We  should  be  happy  to  supply  you  with 
Individual  allegations  upon  request) . 

Consistent  with  these  complaints  axul  re- 
sultant findings,  we : 

1.  Demand  that  Negro  employees  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office  be  given  their 
due  share  of  the  higher  grade  positions. 
Namely  grades  OS-9  through  GS-16,  as  we 
understand  that  at  tbe  moment  there  are 
no  Negroes  assigned  In  Grades  above  GS-12 
(where  there  are  104  whites)  and  only  eight 
blacks  between  GS-9  and  GS-12  (where^ 
there  are  98  whites) . 

2.  Strongly  urge  that  you  establish  a  per- 
manent promotion  system  through  which 
Negroes  as  well  as  other  employees  can  pro- 
gress to  the  upper  grades.  We  strongly  urge 
that  this  new  system  be  one  that  brings 
about  equilibrium  in  grade  between  Negroes 
and  whites  assigned  In  all  grades  but  espe- 
cially thoee  assigned  In  Grades  GS-4  and 
OS-5.  We  further  urge  that  all  Negroes  who 
have  been  assigned  in  Grades  GS-l  through 
GS-S  for  more  than  five  years  be  immedi- 
ately promoted  as  follows:  OS-1  to  OS-3, 
OS-2  to  OS-4,  OS-3  to  aS-6,  and  be  pro- 
moted annually  imtll  their  grades  fall  in 
line  with  that  of  white  employees  of  the 
Printing  Office. 

3.  Demand  the  immediate  appointment  of 
black  supervisors  to  Assistant  Group  Chief, 
Group  Chief  and  Foreman  in  all  crafts  and 
In  all  sections.  We  also  demand  the  assign- 
ment of  more  black  employees  as  Planners. 

4.  Demand  a  higher  quota  of  journeymen 
trainees  commensurate  with  the  Negro  popu- 
lation of  the  Printing  Office  and  that  these 
employees  be  given  equal  opportunities  to 
complete  their  programs  and  be  assigned  aa 
Journeymen. 

6.  Demand  that  all  women  presently  as- 
signed to  the  Off-Set  Press  Room  on  tbe 
second  floor  be  Immediately  upon  receipt  of 
thla  letter  transferred  to  the  Bindery  Sec- 
tion or  to  other  sections  where  white  women 
are  assigned  and  that  they  be  given  similar 
duties  and  opportunities  to  work. 

6.  Urge  that  thoee  employees  who  were 
arbitrarily  stopped  at  certain  percentage 
rates  of  their  Journeyman's  wage,  be  Im- 
mediately restored  to  full  Jovimeyman's  pay. 

7.  Urge  that  those  Negroes  who  were 
dropped  from  their  training  programs  this 
year  be  restored  to  their  programs  and  that 
every  opportunity  be  given  them  to  complete 
the  training  and  make  progress. 

8.  Urge  that  a  Negro  be  appointed  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Officer  and  follow- 
ing hla  appointment,  that  special  efforts  be 
made  to  wipe  out  all  vestlgea  of  dlacrimlna- 
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tion  in  tbe  Government  Printing  Office,  and 
that  a  workable  grievance  procedure  be 
established. 

If  you  fail  to  act  within  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time  on  behalf  of  the  nearly  4,000 
Negroes  in  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
the  Urban  League  and  the  Council  on  Negro 
Progress  in  Government  Intend  to  act.  We 
theref<»e  respectfully  request  a  reply  by  Sep- 
tember 20.  1968  of  corrective  acUon  taken  or 
contemplated  in  transforming  your  person- 
nel system  of  operation  at  the  Oovemment 
Printing  Office. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  E.  Jacob.  ACSW, 
Acting  Executive  Director. 

Alonzo  C.  Barnett, 
Council  for  Negro  Progreaa  in  Government. 


COMBAT— A  NEW  AND  SORELY 
NEEDED  PUBLICATION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  oRio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  12.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  proliferation  of  groups  and  individ- 
uals In  this  country  advocating  violence 
and  revolution,  the  average  citizen  is 
utterly  confused  as  to  who  are  the  "guys 
in  the  white  hats"  and  just  who  are  the 
people  who  would  create  strife  and  chaos 
among  us.  For  us  whose  job  is  to  keep 
abreast  of  developments  in  this  area,  the 
necessary  resources  are  at  hand.  How- 
ever, adequately  getting  the  news  to  the 
public  Is  a  monumental  task.  For  In- 
stance. I  inserted  in  the  Congrbssionai. 
Record  of  August  22  extensive  material 
under  the  heading,  "Violence  Caused  by 
Agitation  and  Design."  which  was  later 
reprinted  in  two  parts:  one  dealing  with 
the  spreading  of  terror,  violence,  and  re- 
bellion, and  the  other  with  the  distortion 
of  the  term,  "police  brutality."  While 
this  material  is  serving  its  purpose,  the 
need  for  more  reliable  sources  of  infor- 
tlon  on  this  subject  is  imdeniably  urgent. 
Portimately,  on  September  1  a  news- 
letter which  seeks  to  keep  the  public  in- 
formed about  the  revolutionary  struggle 
in  America  today.  Combat  by  name,  was 
made  available  to  the  public  with  its  first 
issue.  Edited  by  the  very  knowledgeable 
Theodore  Lit  and  Ruth  I.  Matthews,  both 
with  long  histories  in  the  field  of  com- 
bating revolution  and  subversion,  Com- 
bat has  as  its  editorial  adviser  Eugene 
Lyons,  of  the  Reader's  Digest,  the  author 
of  various  books  on  International  com- 
munism and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  pub- 
lished twice  monthly  by  Communications 
Distribution,  Inc.,  Box  182,  Murray  Hill 
Station,  New  York,  N.Y. 

J.  EMgar  Hoover,  in  his  comments  on 
law  and  order,  repeatedly  stresses  public 
concern  and  involvement  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  reestablishing  domestic  tran- 
quility In  our  Nation.  Surely,  information 
concerning  those  groups  and  individuals 
whose  dedication  to  disorder  is  a  matter 
of  public  record  is  a  must  for  responsi- 
ble citizens.  I  believe  that  C<»nbat  will 
contribute  greatly  toward  airing  for  pub- 
lic review  the  identities  and  desigris  of 
those  elements  whose  activities  to  date 
have  caused  general  alarm  today,  and 
possibly  Increased  havoc  tomorrow. 
For  a  better  Idea  ot  the  format  and 


content  of  this  i  ew  and  welcome  newa- 
letter,  I  place  it  e  first  Issue  of  Combat 
In  the  Rbcou)  at  i  his  point: 

IProm  Con  t>«t.  Sept.  1,  1968] 
NBwLKrr  Elatxo  ■  r  Chicago,  Plak»  Fotu«k 

DiSSUPTIONS — Cl  BCH    DBVKLOPMDTrS    STLIT 

U.S.  CoMMUNMT  I,  Daily  Woilo  8u»pe»818 

PiUITT      DiSSBMT-  -HlPPIBI     TUBD     ISD     ON 
WATSR  StTPFLT XSAVm  OUBBT  OF  XSSOX- 

PaoriLS  or  th«  :  Ikvkbbnd  Jcssi  Jackbon 

For  Left  Wins  Motory  in  Chicago  Street*: 
Convention  city  if  majority  party  turned 
Into  armed  camp,  a  flrat  In  U.S.  hUtory  and 
a  propaganda  pi  la  to  world  Communlat 
movement.  Now  bt  Lng  uaed  (along  with  Viet- 
nam) to  fuas  wo  Id  Image  of  Sovlat  inva- 
sion of  Czecho  ilovakla.  Demonetratlona 
created  tremendo  la  opportunity  to  recruit 
young  people  into  far  Left.  eepeclaUy  IdealU- 
tic,  disappointed  McCarthy  followers.  Re- 
cent splintering,  fracturing  of  Left  (break 
between  Trotskylt »  and  Communist  youth) 
in  Student  Mobil  saUon  Conunlttee  to  End 
the  War  In  Vleu  am  rvot  yet  a  weakness; 
anU-war  camp  stl  11  a  place  for  everyone  to 
"do  his  thing."  Ii  i  the  crunch  (as  In  Chi- 
cago) differences  ade  and  Newleft  Joins  in 
aolld  phalanx  agai  oat  police.  Street  demon- 
rtrator»jnalnly  tct  ite  radicals.  Negro  leaders 
impressed  by  whit  is'  wUllngness  to  take  on 
police  in  major  coi  ifronutlon.  Decentralized 
targeU  aU  over  Cilcago  Uught  the  rank- 
and-nie  comrades  ivhat  to  do  back  In  their 
own  communities.  Ml  In  all.  It  was  valuable 
learning  experience  for  Newleft. 

Terrorism  plann  id  for  all  future  political 
$pectacles:  The  blj  question  now  U:  Who 
wUl  own  the  stre*  ts?  The  youthful  revolu- 
tionaries ("the  kl(l8,"  "the  dissenters')  are 
open  about  their  plana  In  months  ahead: 
(1)  Increase  num  )er  of  followers  (around 
a  hard  core  of  lO.i  00  seml-profeMioiul  rev- 
olutionaries; (2)  Combine  conventional 
street  demonatrat  ons  with  guerrlUa-type 
street  fighting  ui  der  slogan,  "the  streeu 
belong  to  the  pe<ple';  (3)  Prevent  tradl- 
Uonal  out-of-doo  campaigning  by  non- 
radical candidates,  especlaUy  In  slum,  cam- 
pus and  Uberal  r  slghborhoods.  which  will 
be  "theirs".  (4)  (Create  pervasive  fears  of 
violence  at  aU  larg(  poUtlcal  gatherings,  such 
M  the  lnaugurati<  n;  (5)  Ponn  a  new  poli- 
tical organization,  the  National  Liberation 
Front  for  America,  for  agitation  to  stop  Viet- 
nam war.  These  ta  sties  designed  to  convince 
American  people  t  lat  The  System  la  Inher- 
ently brutal,  musj  be  changed  to  permit 
"dissent."  United  f  xjnt  will  be  forged  by  the 
Oldleft.  Newleft.  "i  Ipples.  and  (later)  some 
black  nationalist  gi  oups.  Revolutionaries  not 
lacking  for  sympai  hy  from  media.  Intellec- 
tuals, respectables,  chorusing  the  cry  "police 
brutality."  Recent  examples:  (1)  the  be- 
havior of  the  medli  during  the  Chicago  con- 
vention; (2)  vote  of  American  Sociological 
Association  at  Ba  ton  to  boycott  Chicago 
for  10  years  In  pro'  est  against  "Oestapo-llke 
Chicago  policemen  '  (This  means  cancelling 
■oclologlcal  convei  tlons  planned  for  sum- 
mers of  1969.  1972  uid  1976);  (3)  Mrs.  Perle 
Mesta  cancels  part  r  for  Democratic  unity  in 
Chicago  because  o:  "beating  up  klda  by  the 
Chicago  police." 

Chicago:  report  >n  the  "ShapeUte"  Revo- 
lution— The  follow  ng  was  received  at  press- 
time  urith  Combo;  correspondent  who  was 
with  rioters  in  CI  icago  day  and  night  far 
three  days — "The  irmy  of  saintly  and  cyn- 
ical waifs  beeleglnf  their  Conrad  Hilton  Bas- 
tille constitutes  a  kind  of  grisly  argviment 
for  birth  control.  It  was  an  epitome  of  all 
youth  styles,  stroni ;  on  rhetoric,  short  on  real 
violence,  all  too  r  ady  to  suffer,  hypnotized 
with  the  obscene  1  icantatlons  of  revolution, 
and  on  their  way  o  achieving  Just  that  de- 
spite their  own  ha  [f -seriousness.  It  was  (%e 
and  Bobby  and  H  i  and  John  Lennon;  car- 
nage and  Carnaby  Street.  It  was  hours  of 
taunting,  minutes  of  cloudy  fighting,  tear- 
gas  puffed  out  and  >ut  like  the  respirations  of 
some     chemical    « xagon;     obsoanitiea    And 
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antloa.  and — behind  It  all — a  new  revolution 
taking  ihape.  Or,  rather,  sbapeleMnen.  A 
revolution  based  on  Innocent  new  kinds  of 
hate.  Hatred  of  parents,  of  country,  and  of 
self.  Of  money,  which  they  burned,  of 
The  System,  which  they  imagined  every- 
where in  shivery  paranoia.  Of  modem  tech- 
nology, which  they  used  effectively  against 
The  System.  The  chUdren's  main  Impulse 
was  to  destroy — In  the  name  of  Love,  of 
course.  It  u  'what's  hi4>penlng.'  Which  U  al- 
ways a  good  thing  to  oppose." 

Combat  Exclusive:  In  Chicago,  hippies 
poured  fortune  In  LSD  into  reservoirs,  ex- 
pecting to  turn  c<mventlon  on.  Dismayed  at 
lack  of  results.  Reason:  Chlorinated  water 
Instantly  neutralizes  L£D.  Contamlnators 
caught  by  police  and  arrested,  but  news  not 
given  out,  fearing  panic  In  city. 

Ctech  Crisis  Causes  Dissension  Inside  V^. 
Communist  Party:  CP  boss  Ous  Hall  crlU- 
clzed  by  Party's  New  York  chairman  Oil 
Oreen,  California  chairman  Dorothy  Healey, 
for  hiS  support  of  Soviet  Invasion.  Oreen  and 
Healey  (plus  some  Red  youth  leaders)  back 
Czech  democratizing  trend.  New  CP  paper. 
DaUy  World  (old  DaUy  Worker) ,  though  pro- 
Kremlin,  tried  to  play  it  cool,  reported  both 
Soviet.  Czech  positions,  called  for  Moscow- 
Prague  rapprochement.  Healey  criticisms  not 
reported,  however.  Czech  problem  intensi- 
fied serious  fight  at  New  York  party  con- 
vention. Dorothy  Healey  concerned  over  ef- 
fecu  m  U.S.  of  Kremlin's  suppression  of 
Soviet  IntellectuaU  seeking  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. She  argues  that  CPUSA  support  of 
Kremlin  policy  makes  Party  work  difficult 
among  anarchist-libertarian  elements  In 
Newleft.  Hall's  apologia  for  Soviet  Invasion 
Increases  difficulties. 

Miniskirted  Czech  girls  and  longliaired, 
mod-dressed  youth  shook  Invading  Russians. 
Toung  troope  especially  demoraUaad,  some 
units  replaced  after  only  few  days  In  stxeets. 
Prague  so  Westernized  (In  Just  eight  months 
of  comparative  freedom)  it  resembled  noth- 
ing Red  Army  had  seen  before.  Top  brass 
worried  about  longterm  effects  on  morale: 
elite  troops  were  told  to  crush  "counterrev- 
olution," found  none,  and  know  It. 

Xerox  Host  to  Snarling  Black  Panther: 
Eldrldge  Cleaver,  Minister  of  Information  of 
the  revolutionary  Black  Panther  Party  and 
presldenUal  candidate  of  newleft  Peace  and 
Freedom  Party,  has  served  prison  term  for 
rape.  Now  awalUng  trial  for  attempted 
murder  In  "shoot-out"  with  Oakland  police 
last  spring.  This  summer.  Xerox  Corporation 
Invited  Cleaver  to  lecture  young  trainees 
(mostly  Negroes)  at  Rochester  plant;  talk 
was  peppered  with  profanity,  received  at  first 
with  nervous  titters,  then  robust  laughter 
and  applause.  Cleaver  suggested  trainees  "lib- 
erate one  of  those  (Xerox)  machines  .  .  . 
one  of  those  great  big  ones  .  .  .  and  give  it 
to  the  Black  Panther  Party."  He  added: 
"Maybe  we'll  come  and  bum  (Rochester] 
down,  or  we'll  go  down  to  Xerox  and  blow  It 
up."  Cleaver  also  wants  "a  black  finger  on 
the  nuclear  trigger."  After  the  nation's 
blacks  are  organized  by  Black  Panther  Party 
("there's  a  world  of  difference  between  25 
mllUon  armed  black  people  and  25  million 
unarmed  niggers").  Panthers  "can  walk  on 
any  army  base  and  take  (a  hydrogen  bomb)." 
Peace  and  Freedom  Party  praised  by  Cleaver 
as  white  ally  In  fight  against  "this  decadent 
bourgeois  system."  The  only  way  Negroes  can 
get  the  "good  life"  Is  to  uae  their  power  to 
disrupt  The  System — "to  destroy  It  If  we 
don't  get  It."  Xerox  executives  remained 
silent.  One  Negro  trainee  whispered  to  Com- 
bat's source:  "Nothing  Is  too  Insulting  for 
white  liberals  to  take  I" 

Briefly:  New  York  Daily  News  reporter  Bill 
Federici  said  Chicago  police  could  us*  lea- 
sons  from  New  York's  Finest  on  mob  con- 
trol ("New  York  oops  contain  the  crowds, 
then  go  after  the  agitator  .  .  .")  and  treat- 
ment of  presa  ("They  said:  'Oet  out  of  here, 
you  Baatards,  what  the  heU  are  you  look- 
ing at?'")   •  •   •  Under  continuing  attack 
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from  organised  Left  re  his  civil  rlghta  record, 
Spiro  Agnew  let  bitterness  show  In  Cleve- 
land speech:  "Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Whit- 
ney Young  and  Roy  WUkins  (after  Detroit 
riots)   said  the  same  thing  I  say.  Yet  I'm 

caUed  a  wlilte  racUt. Oun  Control 

laws  opposed  by  Black  Panthers  •  •  •  Dallss 
Morning  News  reiXKts  increase  In  gun  sales 
to    iMople    who    "want    to    protect    their 

homes Syndicated  columnist  Flora 

Lewis  (in  Newsday)  greeU  Combat:  "Ap- 
pearance of  a  revived  McCarthyite  publica- 
tion looks  ominous  .  .  .  may  have  more  to 
do  with  the  future  shape  of  politics  than  the 
hullabaloo  m  Chicago  ..."***  From 
Wallace  Johnson  (Berkeley,  Cal.  mayor) :  "I 
am  quite  familiar  with  what  Combat  will 
be  dealing  with  .  .  .  We  in  Berkeley  have 
been  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  radicals 
and  anarchists  who  would  like  to  overthrow 
this  community  .  .  ."  •  •  •  Black  Power 
Conference  now  meeting  in  Philadelphia 
(watch  for  Combat  report)  •  •  •  Andrew 
Cordier,  new  acting  president  of  Columbia 
University  (replacing  Grayson  Kirk,  forced 
out  by  student  sit-ins)  was  one  of  Otto 
Otepka's  State  Dept.  security  cases,  onetime 
defender  of  Alger  Hiss,  also  Involved  In  Bang 
Jensen  case  *  *  •  Oakland  Jury  to  get 
Huey  Newton  case  after  Labor  Day. 

Oalamison  Charged  With  Sabottige  of  NYC 
School  Board:  Plans  to  decentralize  New  York 
City  schools  result  in  violent  controversy; 
president  (Iifrs.  Rose  Shapiro)  acciises  the 
Rev.  Milton  A.  Oalamison  (pastor  of  SUoam 
Presbyterian  Church.  Brooklyn)  of  fomenting 
"sabotage  and  vilification"  of  board;  three 
stormy  public  meetings  (one  audience 
speaker  arrested)  since  Galamlaon's  appoint- 
ment last  July  by  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay. 
Bven  elements  sympathetic  to  experiment 
fear  that  independent  schools  would  promote 
racism,  black  separatism,  revolution.  Oala- 
mison's  blackground:  arrested  B  times 
since  1903  In  school  demonstrations;  leader 
of  four  school  boycotts;  keynote  speaker  in 
1904  at  founding  convenUon  of  W.K.B.  Du- 
BolB  Clubs  (declared  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as 
"Communist  spawned");  speaker  In  April 
1901  at  mass  meeting  of  Brooklyn  Fair  Play 
for  Cuba  Committee  (Castro-financed  agit- 
prop organization  also  promoted  by  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald) . 

Police  feud  in  California:  Oakland  police 
angry  with  San  Francisco  Police  Commis- 
sioner Washington  E.  Garner.  Reason:  Gar- 
ner presented  gold  star  to  Charles  R.  Garry, 
(White)  defense  attorney  for  Black  Panther 
leader  Huey  P.  Newton  now  on  trial  for  mur- 
der of  Oakland  policeman.  ( Gold  star  makes 
Garry  honorary  member  of  San  Francisco 
department.)  Commissioner  Gamer  (a  Ne- 
gro) Justifies  action  on  ground  that  Garry 
has  been  his  friend  for  twenty  years.  Would 
do  same  even  If  Garry  were  defending  "ac- 
cused assassin  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr." 
Garry  Invoked  5th  Amendment  In  1967  when 
named  as  member  of  Community  Party,  tiong 
active  In  Communist  causes,  Garry  has  been 
a  member  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild, 
cited  as  Communist  front  by  Senate  (1957) 
and  House  (1950)  committees,  since  he  was 
admitted  to  bar  30  years  ago.  In  Newton  trial, 
Garry  argues  that  Justice  Is  Impossible  for 
black  revolutionaries  In  U.S.  racist  couru. 

Incredible  Leftist  Penetration  of  Catholic 
Organizations  exemplified  by  annual  Na- 
tional Liturgical  Conference  In  Washing- 
ton (run  by  James  Colaiannl,  former  manag- 
ing editor  of  Ramparts).  Among  feature 
speakers :  open  Communist  Herbert  Aptheker, 
urban  troublemaker  Saul  AUnsky,  former 
CORE  director  James  Farmer.  Harlem's  Isaiah 
Robinson  (upcoming  National  Black  Power 
Conference  chairman)  told  delegates  racism 
Is  "Ingrained  In  Christian  society."  Confer- 
ence Issued  "Liturgical  Week"  statement  call- 
ing for  unconditional  Viet  bomb  halt,  pro- 
tection for  rights  of  conscientious  objectors. 
NLC  leadership  controlled  by  New  Breed 
Idealogues.  Few  limocent  (and  bewildered) 
delegates  told  "don't  ask"  how  conference 
got  sidetracked  from  Mass  to  masses. 
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Plebiscite  on  Blmek  Republic  in  V.S.:  Newly 
formed,  Detroit-headquartered  Republic  of 
New  Africa  (RNA)  U  planning  poll  of  Ameri- 
can Negroes:  Do  they  want  septarate  black 
republic  In  US.?  (In  '30's,  this  was  pet  proj- 
ect of  U.8.  Communist  Party.)  Plebiscite  Idea 
ok'd  by  RNA's  recent  LeglsUtlve  Assembly  In 
Chicago  (the  lOO-plus  delegates  got  physical 
search  before  sessions) .  RNA  claims: 

Negroes  are  not  voluntary  citizens  of  U.S.; 
citizenship  forced  upon  them.  Negroes  de- 
serve separate  republic  In  "subjugated 
areas" — Mississippi,  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
Georgia,  So.  Carolina.  RNA  will  negotiate 
takeover  of  these  areas  with  Washington.  If 
U.S.  refuses,  states  would  be  grabbed  by  "any 
means  necessary." 

Minimum  of  3  million  American  blacks 
favor  separate  republic  Idea. 

Plebiscite  should  be  Jointly  admlnUtered 
by  RNA  and  UN  (RNA  wouldn't  trust  U.S.  to 
conduct  honest  vote). 

U.S.  owes  Negroes  >200  billion  In  repara- 
tloiu  for  "sufferings"  during  and  since 
slavery. 

Black  republic  would  adopt  socialist  sys- 
tem, with  "major  means  of  production  and 
trade  placed  In  trust"  to  state. 

Meanwhile  RNA  plans  paramilitary  units: 
a  first-line  Black  Legion  backed  by  a  youth 
auxiliary  ("Junior  Legion")  and  "ready  re- 
serves" (including  women).  If  arrested  in 
street  fighting,  RNA  "citizens"  will  declare 
allegiance  to  black  republic,  demand  prison- 
er-of-war treatment  under  Geneva  conven- 
tion. RNA  leaders  include  big  names  In  black 
nationalist  movement:  President  (In  exile)  is 
Robert  F.  Williams.*  H.  Rap  Brown  Is  Minis- 
ter of  Defense.  MUton  R.  Henry  Is  1st  Vice 
President:  hU  brother  Richard  (who  calU 
himself  "Imari" — Swahlll  for  strength)  Is 
Minister  of  Information.  (Henry  brothers  are 
active  in  Detroit  area,  founded  Malcolm  X 
Society).  Betty  Shabazz,  Malcolm's  widow.  Is 
2nd  VP.  Minister  of  Justice  Is  Joan  Pranldln. 
also  an  NAACP  attorney — which  will  come  as 
a  surprise  to  NAACP.  Ismael  Flory.  Commu- 
nist director  of  Afro-American  Heritage  Asso- 
ciation, was  also  delegate. 

Henry  brothers  fiew  to  Dar  Es  Salaam,  Tan- 
zania, after  convention,  reported  to  RNA 
president  Williams.  African  port  Is  entry 
point  for  Red  Chinese  and  Soviet  influence 
and  money  Into  Africa.  Communist  support 
of  RNA  may  follow  same  route. 

Lysistrata  on  the  Left:  "And  if  you  young 
ladles  think  it  Is  wrong  to  kill  and  war  is 
wrong,  you  can  say  yes  to  the  young  men 
who  say  no  to  the  draft." — Joan  Baez  (quoted 
last  month  In  New  York  City  concert  leaflet) . 

"Now  I  got  something  for  the  women,  for 
all  the  fine  sisters  out  there  .  .  .  you  tell 
that  man  If  he  can't  be  a  warrior  in  time  of 
trouble,  get  out  .  .  .  Until  he  ready  to  pick 
up  a  gun  and  be  a  man,  don't  give  him  no 
sugar  .  .  .  You  can  always  get  a  real  man 
.  .  .  they're  plenty  of  warriors  out  there  who 
know  how  to  relate  to  you.  And  If  them  oth- 
ers come  around,  .  .  .  you  let  us  know  and 
we'll  kUl  'em."— Eldrldge  Cleaver  (In  CaU- 
fomia  speech). 


■Roljert  Williams  became  prominent  In 
1969.  Advocated  Negro  violence  while  head  of 
NAACP  In  Monroe.  North  Carolina.  Later 
escaped  to  Cuba  from  kidnaping  charge  fol- 
lowing violent  demonstration  in  Monroe  (FBI 
"Wanted"  signs  stUl  in  post  offices).  From 
Cuba,  via  his  newsletter  the  Crusader  and 
Radio  Havana,  agitated  for  black  revolution- 
ary violence  in  U.S.  Also  leader  of  Revolu- 
tionary Action  Movement  (RAM),  a  Negro 
organization  for  guerrilla  warfare  in  U.S. 
cities.  In  1961,  Williams  moved  to  Peking, 
worked  vrlth  top  Communist  leaders  to  fo- 
ment racial  unrest  In  United  States.  Re- 
cently, he  shifted  operaUons  to  Dar  Es 
Salaam. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(From  Combat.  Sept.  1,  1908) 
Jbssb  Jackson:  Thx  Man  To  Watch 
(By  Lionel  Lokos,  author  of  the  forthcoming 
book.  'House  Divided :  The  Life  and  Legacy 
of  Martin  Luther  King."  the  September  se- 
lection of  the  Conservative  Book  Club) 
He  was  talking  with  Martin  Luther  King 
at  the  moment  of  the  assassination  In  Mem- 
phis. Ralph  Abernathy  embraced  him  before 
going  to  Jail,  following  the  Ill-starred  march 
on  Washington.  The  New  York  Times  con- 
siders him  "one  of  the  emerging  leaders  of 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence." Tuesday,  the  Negro  magazine  supple- 
ment, considers  him  most  likely  to  become 
"the  nation's  chief  proponent  of  nonviolent 
protest."  He  calls  moderate  civil  rights  lead- 
ers "sick."  and  applauds  Stokely  Carmlchael 
as  "a  rock  crying  out  with  truth."  For  In- 
spiration   he    looks    to   Jesus,    Malcolm    X, 
James  Bevel  and  Martin  Luther  King.  He  Is 
Rev.  Jesse   Jackson,  the  man  to  watch — In 
the  S.C.L.C. 

In  a  year  of  humiliating  defeats  for  the 
civil  rights  movement,  Jesse  Jackson  heads 
the  one  S.C.L.C.  program  that  has  been  a 
continuing  success — the  boycott  campaign, 
Operation  Breadbasket.  Jackson  took  charge 
at  the  personal  request  of  King.  Referring 
to  white  store  owners  In  Chicago's  ghetto 
as  "the  colonial  powers."  Jackson  declared: 
"Black  people  must  have  control  of  eleven 
per  cent  of  Chicago."  Through  threats  of 
Negro  boycotts  In  a  16  month  period  Jackson 
negotiated  agreements  with  Chicago  food 
chains,  soft  drink  firms  and  dairies  that 
o[>ened  some  2,000  Jobs  to  Negroes.  He  forced 
stores  to  stock  such  Negro  products  as  Mum- 
bo  Barbecue  Sauce  (sales  Increased  a  stag- 
gering 600%  in  four  monttis).  Pertiaps  most 
far-reaching  was  Jackson's  war  of  attrition 
against  A  &  P  which  pledged  770  new  JotM 
to  black  people;  "fair"  shelf  space  for  black- 
manufactured  products;  use  of  black  banks 
and  black  scavenger  service  In  ghetto  stores. 
Jackson  exulted:  "If  thle  policy  is  carried 
out  with  honesty  and  determination,  A  &  P 
will  cease  to  be  the  Man's  store  and  will  be- 
come our  store."  Presumably,  A  &  P  was  not 
quite  ready  to  turn  Its  board  chairmanship 
over  to  the  S.CX.C.  Last  July,  Jackson  furi- 
ously charged  that  A  &  P  had  reneged  on 
the  agreement  and  he  organized  picketing 
teams  to  march  on  five  stores.  Jackson  said 
the  pickets  would  remain  "until  we  close 
them  down."  He  was  seconded  by  Ralph  Aber- 
nathy at  this  summer's  annual  convention 
of  the  S.C.L.C.  "I  have  news  for  A  &  P,"  Aber- 
nathy said.  "Get  your  house  In  order,  or  we 
are  going  to  close  you  down,  not  only  In 
Ctiicago  but  all  over  the  country."  The  voice 
was  Abernathy's — but  It  seemed  more  obvi- 
ous who  wrote  the  script.  (Perhaps  not  co- 
Inclden tally,  A  &  P  earnings  were  down  30.7% 
In  the  2nd  quarter  of  1968.) 

Aim   BIGGXa    CAME 

Jackson  took  a  brief  hiatus  from  the  march 
on  A  &  P  to  bag  bigger  game,  in  the  march 
on  Washington.  Of  all  the  officials  of  S.CJL.C, 
only  Jesse  Jackson  emerged  relatively 
unscathed  from  this  monumental  fiasco. 
Abernathy  himself  Introduced  Jackson  as 
manager  of  Resurrection  City — the  same  day 
the  Interior  Department  granted  a  permit  for 
the  Poor  People's  Campaign  to  use  the  West 
Mall  near  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  Jackson's 
reaction  was  that  S.C.L.C.  had  not  sought 
the  permit,  and  would  have  camped  on  the 
ground  anyway.  A  group  led  by  Jackson  ate 
m  the  Agriculture  Department  cafeteria  and 
ran  up  a  bill  of  almost  $300.  When  the  bill 
was  presented,  Jackson  said  It  would  be 
compared  with  what  "the  Government  owes 
to  the  poor  people  of  this  nation"  because 
of  Its  falliu'e  to  feed  them.  "Whoever  owes 
the  other  will  pay,"  he  said. 

Later,  one  of  the  more  malevolent  head- 
lines was  made  by  Jackson  when  one  of  Ms 
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marchers,  Arthtur  E^aston.  died  on  a  walk 
from  Resurrection  City  to  the  Agriculture 
Department  cafeteria.  Jackson  charged  that 
Easton  "died  begging  for  a  plate  of  food" — 
a  lurid  falsehood,  ignoring  the  fact  that 
almost  from  the  very  beginning  Agriculture 
had  supplied  the  meals  for  Resurrection  City. 
An  Agriculture  official,  Rodney  E.  Leonard, 
said  that  the  Federal  Government  had  been 
feeding  one  hot  meal  and  two  cold  meals  a 
day  to  more  than  3,000  people  at  the  camp- 
site and  that  he  expected  the  feeding  to  go 
on  indefinitely.  The  Government  stepped  In 
with  ample  food,  at  Abernathy's  own  request, 
after  the  S.C.L.C.  had  run  out  of  money  for 
meals.  As  for  Easton's  death,  it  was  later 
attributed  not   to  hunger  but  to  diabetes. 

Jackson  went  on  with  his  protests — again 
leading  a  group  of  marchers  to  the  cafeteria. 
On  Jackson's  assurance  that  he  would  pay  as 
much  as  he  could  on  the  spot  and  the  rest 
within  24  hours,  the  government  offlclalB  per- 
mitted him  and  bis  followers  Into  the  cafe- 
teria. Again  the  cafeteria  bill  came  to  nearly 
9300.  Jackson  paid  $72  and  accepted  a  bill 
for  the  rest.  "We'll  pay  It  when  we  can," 
Jackson  said.  "We're  poor  people,  you  know." 
For  once,  the  toothless  tiger  of  the  Justice 
Department.  Ramsey  Clark,  was  equal  to  the 
situation.  Attorney  General  Clark  ordered  the 
Community  Relations  Service  to  tell  Aber- 
nathy that  unless  the  cafeteria  bill  was  paid 
before  the  close  of  business  that  day,  Jackson 
might  be  taken  before  a  grand  Jury  on  charges 
of  theft  by  fraud.  Abemathy  was  privately 
critical  of  Jesse  Jackson,  and  Jackson,  In  con- 
versations with  other  S.CX.C.  leaders,  ques- 
tioned the  leadership  of  Abernathy.  Re- 
pcHi«dly,  bis  remarks  were  relayed  to  Aber- 
nathy. who  became  angry.  Jackson  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  among  the  handful  of 
young  staff  members  actually  living  at  Resur- 
rection City  who  felt  that  most  other  staff 
officials — excluding  Abemathy — should  va- 
cate their  comfortable  quarters  at  the  Negro- 
owned  Pitts  Motor  Hotel  and  "•stop  goofing 
off."  At  a  staff  meeting,  Jackson  was  reported 
to  have  commented:  "We  have  two  staffs — 
the  working  staff  and  the  S.C.L.C.  sUff." 

On  June  1st,  there  was  a  major  shakeup  In 
S.C.L.C.  Jackson  was  removed  as  mayor  of 
Resurrection  City.  It  was  called  a  "shifting 
of  gears"  but  most  observers  saw  It  as  a  de- 
motion. William  Raspberry,  Negro  columnist 
for  the  Washington  Post,  thought  Jackson 
had  been  reassigned  "because  a  personality 
cult  had  started  to  build  around  him."  Pre- 
sumably, the  cult  liad  dues-paying  members 
inside  the  Administration.  The  New  York 
Times  reported  that  Jackson  had  made  a 
strong  impression  on  an  Administration  ad- 
mirer, who  called  him  "a  man  who  knew  the 
limits  to  which  a  demonstration  could  go, 
and  could  pull  It  back  quickly  If  It  was  going 
too  far."  Other  S.CJi.C.  officials  privately  de- 
plored Jackson's  "banishment"  by  Aber- 
nathy. One  dissatisfied  member  said:  "If 
Jesse  Jackson  was  In  charge,  we'd  be  moving 
by  now." 

On  June  3rd.  Jackson  reportedly  returned 
to  Chicago.  But  a  week  later  was  back  In 
Washington,  heading  The  Action  Committee, 
an  outgrowth  of  the  March  on  Washington. 
A  few  days  later,  he  was  photographed  at 
Abernathy's  side,  before  the  latter  was 
whisked  off  to  Jail. 

The  Jackson  cult  enrolled  a  new  member 
In  Mary  McOrory  of  the  New  York  Post,  who 
wrote:  "The  Poor  People's  March,  which 
yielded  so  little  in  the  way  of  results  at  least 
brought  to  the  fore  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson, 
who  in  the  eyes  of  some  observers  Is  a  black 
hope  who  might  eventually  succeed  King  as 
head  of  the  S.Cli.C,  if  not  as  a  national 
leader." 

In  Chicago  especially  the  Jackson  cult  has 
zoomed  Into  orbit.  Ordained  a  Baptist  min- 
ister last  June,  Jackson  preaches  Saturday 
mornings  to  3.000  people  in  a  ballroom,  a 
combination    worship    service    and    weekly 
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CATOR  DALIT 

Jackaon  p  fovea  that  out  of  tb« 
aooatba  of  tba  nan  lolant  coma  boom  of  the 
moat  Tlolant  tbraati  In  tba  Kngllah  l«ngna«a. 
Jnat  bofora  ttia  Oamooratto  oonvantlon 
opanad.  Jaekaon  wi  >ta  Major  Richard  Daley 
that  Ohloago  waa  u  the  brink  of  a  racial 
•%ruptloii.''  He  Ttrnd  Daley  to  "r«noTe  the 
whUa  polloeman  nom  the  black  nalgbbor- 
hooda  now,  to  Uinra  their  peraooal  aafety 
and  to  Inaura  blae  i  paople'a  ooUeettve  aacu- 
ilty  .  .  .  Bamova  irhtta  poUoamen.  white 
flraman  and  otbai  white  employeee  now." 
Jackaon  aald  he  m  ide  the  demand  "not  out 
of  hate  for  white  ;  laopla  but  out  of  raapect 
for  oontf TM."  ThL  may  well  have  been  one 
of  the  raaaooa  why  National  Ouardamen 
ware  In  Ghleago  during  the  convention. 
Jackaon  oompared  i  stlvatlng  the  Ouard  with 
the  Ruaalan  Invai  Ion  of  Caaohoalovakla. 
"Tlte  only  dlfferanie  la  that  ha  [Dalay]  la 
too  embarraaaed  U  have  them  walk  down 
the  atreeta." 

Jackafta'a  actlvltl<  a  have  come  to  the  ee- 
atattc  attRptlon  at  J  oMtieol  Affair*,  the  theo- 
retical Journal  of  the  Cammunlat  Party, 
VAJL..  which  dellgt  tadly  quoted  Jackaon  aa 
aaylng:  "Somatlma  lefore  the  night  la  over 
wa  are  going  to  talk  not  juat  about  Joba  but 
wa  are  going  to  tall  about  oapltaUam  ItMlf . 
For  a  long  tlzae  pe  iple  did  not  talk  about 
oapltallam  becauae  c  I  the  McCarthylam.  Peo- 
ple have  been  afrali  1  of  ualng  the  word  be- 
cauae tba  altematlv  i  la  auppoaed  to  be  com- 
munism. Whether  o  not  that  la  the  altema- 
tlTe,  capltallam  la  a  lad  syatem." 

Political  Afjaira  i  lapeodlzed  that  Negroea 
"may  not  be  ready  to  accept  Social  lam,  but 
no  aegment  of  the  ;>opulatlon  la  so  ripe  for 
It."  Apparently  the  comradea  think  Jackaon 
riper  than  most,  w  lether  or  not  he'a  quite 
ready  for  plucking. 


NEED    FOR    MDCLEAR    TRJBAT7 


HON.  HARR  r  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF  naoiMXA 

IN  THX  SKNATB  Or  THE  UNITBD  STAISS 

Friday,  September  13,  1988 

Ut.  BTRD  of  \  Irglnla.  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  iinanlmous  cpnsent  to  have  printed 

of  Remaiics  an  edl- 

t^uclear    Treaty    StiU 


In  the  Extension: 

torlal    entitled 

Needed,"  published  in  the  Newport  News, 


Va.,  Daily  Press  of 
There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows 


September  12. 1968. 
>bJection,  the  editorial 
printed  In  the  Rscou, 
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"Aa  strongly  ss  I  condemn  the  aetl<m  of 
the  Soviet  UtUoo  and  Ita  aataUltaa  agalnat 
OaechoalovakU."  Senator  Byrd  said  on  Mon- 
day, "that  action  aervea  to  remind  ua  that 
tba  Bovlot  Union  baa  not  foraaken  Ita  ag- 
graaalv*  poUdea  In  the  world  and  that  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war  la  atill  very  much  with 
us." 

He  ocmtended  that  It  la  advlaable  to  take 
all  raaaonable  precautlona  In  the  fact  of  the 
poaalMllty  that  more  natlona,  aome  "under 
lireqMmsibla  leaderahlp."  might  acquire  nu- 
clear weapona.  Perhapa  Senator  Byrd'a  re- 
marka  will  persuade  aome  others  that  the 
treaty  la  In  the  beat  Intareate  of  the  United 
States,  and  haa  nothing  to  do  with  "a^Maae- 
ment"  of  the  Sovleta. 

Little  or  no  progreea  haa  been  made  to- 
ward rattfleatlon  thua  far;  yesterday  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relatlona  Conunlttee  again 
failed  to  muster  a  quorum  to  dlaeuss  the 
treaty.  And  the  administration  haa  given  the 
Impi  MBlun  of  not  puahlng  very  hard  for  a 
ahowdewn  vote,  because  of  the  ilsk  of  a 
negative  reaction  that  might  permanently 
rule  out  the  poealbUlty  of  U.S.  participation 
in  a  ban  on  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapona. 

Ilie  Republicans  In  the  Senate,  with  some 
Democratic  help,  bold  the  power  of  decision 
if  the  threat  of  a  filibuster  materlalbsea.  and 
what  the  OOP  legislators  do  must  depend 
largely  on  the  attitude  of  Richard  M.  Nlzon 
toward  the  treaty.  Testerday  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  preatdency  reemphaatsed 
the  doubts  he  had  prevloualy  arpTeaaert.  and 
evidently  he  intends  to  carry  hla  opposition 
to  the  point  of  creating  a  campaign  laaue.  If 
that  turns  out  to  be  the  caae.  the  wlaeat 
course  will  be  to  defer  actton  until  next 
year,  when  the  atmoq>here  will  hc^Mftilly  be 
more  conducive  to  calm  consideration  of  the 
nuclear  non-proliferation  propoaal.  After  this 
much  delay  a  few  more  montha  ahoiildnt 
make  much  dilference. 


September  13,  1968 


THREE    ARTICLES    ON    THE    STU- 
DENTS FOR  DEMOCRATIC  SOCIETY 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  ABXAwaaa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Thursday.  September  12,  1968 

Mr.  QATHINas.  Mr.  ^)eaker.  in  June 
of  this  year,  Mr.  Ray  Cromley.  who  writes 
for  the  Scripps-Howard  newq^apers, 
wrote  three  articles  on  the  Students  for 
Democratlo  Society  and  their  efforts  to 
mount  disruptive  operations  in  this  Na- 
tion based  on  the  riot  demonstration 
technique  of  Adolph  Hitler.  Che  Guevara 
Mao  Tse-tung,  and  Ho  Chi  Minh.  Mr. 
Cromley  was  especially  suited  for  such 
an  assignment  for  he  was  in  Army  Intel- 
ligence during  World  War  n  and  was  as- 
signed to  Mao  and  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists in  Yenan  for  a  period  of  time 
that  educated  him  on  their  alms  and 
operations. 

In  the  light  of  the  latest  outrages,  the 
three  articles  of  Mr.  Cromley  will  be  most 
enlightening  to  the  general  public,  and  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  place  them  in  the  Rbcord 
for  study  by  the  Members: 
(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Dally  News, 
June  24, 1968] 


SD8 

(By  Ray  Cromley) 
There  la  a  tendency  to  credit  the  Students 
for  a  Democratlo  Society  with  a  great  deal  of 
strength  because  of  the  part  it  played  In 
the  Columbia  University  riots,  the  anti-Viet- 
nam march  on  Washington  In  1967,  the  ha- 
raaament  of  Dow  ChenUoal  Oo.  recruiters  on 


college  oampuaea  and  in  the  public  burning 
of  draft  carda. 

It  is  true  that  this  inter-oampua  ooUeglate 
group  grew  ao  rapidly  the  paat  eight  years 
that  Its  leadera  havent  been  able  to  keep 
track  of  ita  chapters  (estimated  at  over  160) 
or  its  membership  (estimated  at  over  3fi,(X)0) . 

It  is  true  also  that  SD8  so  far  has  had 
considerable  succees  In  violence  and  the  use 
of  strong-arm  power. 

Like  an  auto  out  of  control  on  a  main 
street,  the  SD6  can  do  a  great  deal  of  damage. 
But  until  It  gets  a  driver  that  can  control 
it.  Uke  the  runaway  car  the  8D8  will  Inev- 
itably end  wrapped  around  a  light  pole  or 
halfway  thru  a  store  window  or  stalled  out  of 
gas  on  a  side  road.  The  driver  can  be  a  man, 
or  an  Ideology. 

Tho  the  SD8  has  stirred  up  local  whirl- 
winds, and  tho  Ita  leaders  have  spoken  at 
length  about  what  they're  going  to  do,  moat 
of  their  words  have  been  cliches.  There  is 
no  sign  yet  that  the  SD8  knows  where  it  is 
going. 

In  fact,  a  study  of  the  SD8  Indicatea  it  U 
going  in  several  unco-ordinated  directions 
at  once.  All  of  theae  actions  have  one  thing 
In  common;  they  are  opposed  to  what  Is. 
None  seem  to  aim  at  a  substitute  for  what's 
being  attacked. 

That  Is,  despite  its  historical  connection 
with  aodalism  and  its  pubUdsed  minority 
membership  of  avowed  communists,  the  SD8 
has  no  clear  Ideology. 

Its  leaders  are  against  all  candidatea  for 
the  presidency.  They  are  against  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  national  and  local  elections, 
which  they  say  are  a  means  of  keeping  in 
power  the  men  and  the  system  already  in 
power.  They  oppoae  the  draft  which  they 
say  la  a  means  of  preserving  the  rulers  In 
their  positions  at  the  expense  of  the  under- 
privileged. SDS  leaders  attack  "capitalism." 
the  "power  structure"  the  U.S.  system  of 
"racism,"  and  "U.S.  imperialism." 

But  when  It  comee  to  solutions,  the  best 
ita  leaders  can  offer  ran  like  thla: 

"A  primary  objective  would  be  to  develop 
and  preaent  a  radical  political  and  organisa- 
tlonal  alternative  to  existing  institutions." 

"We  miist  evaluate  our  stance  toward  elec- 
toral polities  so  that  we  can  create  a  clear 
radical  alternative  to  the  ci4;>itailst-racist 
system  . . ." 

"As  a  social  system  we  seek  the  establish- 
ment of  a  democracy  of  IndiTidual  partld- 

patloa  (In  which)  .  .  .  the  individual  ahares 
In  those  social  decisions  determining  the 
quaUty  and  direction  of  his  life . . ." 

Even  within  the  SOS  there  are  growing 
complaints  that  these  are  lust  words.  "What 
do  they  mean?"  says  one  member  chaUeng- 
Ing  the  leaders. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Dally  News, 

June  as.  1968) 

The  Basic  Takcxts 

(By  Ray  Cromley) 

Deeplte  their  emphasis  on  the  draft  and 
the  Vietnam  war,  Studenta  for  a  Democratic 
Society  leaders  say  the  draft  and  the  war  are 
not  the  Issues. 

Anti-draft  and  war  riots  and  demonstra- 
tion, they  say,  are  means  to  an  end: 

"The  draft  Is  not  the  issue  .  .  .  but 
rather  the  means  by  which  we  can  involve 
large  numbers  of  people,  organize  collective 
resistance  .  .  .  and,  most  importantly,  edu- 
cate and  politicize  .  .  .  about  race  wars,  elec- 
toral politics,  imperialiSEa  .  .  .  PolltlcaUy,  the 
draft  makes  possible  broad-based  coalitions 
that  could  foment  unity  on  the  left  .  .  ■ 
and  bllow  for  mass  tactics." 

"Among  the  poor,  draft  organizing  la  one 
way  to  gain  entry  Into  the  cooununlty  .  .  . 
(extend)  organizing  around  other  commu- 
nity Issues  (and)  . . .  inject  anti-imperialism 
and  anti-racism  into  those  struggles." 

We  see  our  main  effectlveneas  in  working 
(on)  ...  the  draft  as  building  consciousness 
about  the  nature  of  this  aodety. 
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"Our  analysis  must  ...  tie  the  draft  Into 
the  uses  of  the  draft:  for  imperialism;  for 
Vietnam:  for  Watta;  for  Berkeley  and  Oak- 
land. We  can  ahow  why  the  U.S.  muat 
suppress  people  intematlonaUy  and  domesti- 
cally— must  exploit  people  in  imperialism's 
constant  search  for  higher  profits  .  . 

"We  must  Unk  the  draft  with  the  trend 
toward  militarism  and  fascism  .  . 

"We  must  use  this  .  .  .  struggle  (against 
the  draft)  to  raise  basic  questions  about  the 
capitalist  system." 

The  SDS  leaders  see  candidates  like  Sen- 
ator Eugene  McCarthy  and  the  late  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy — and  slum  programs  aiming 
at  Jobs,  better  living  conditions  and  more 
equality  of  opportunity — as  compromising 
palliatives  which  tend  to  hide  the  need  for 
throwing  out  the  whole  preaent  VS.  capitalist 
system. 

"We  would  show  how  the  politics  of  this 
country  are  a  function  of  capitalistic  eco- 
nomic Interests.  And  we  would  show  that 
our  country's  problems  cannot  be  resolved 
within  the  existing  political,  economic  and 
social  institutions  because  they  are  essen- 
tial elements  of  those  Institutions." 

SI}S  leaders  regard  today's  stage  in  their 
development  as  an  organizational  and  propa- 
ganda phase.  Tho  they  say  a  violent  revolu- 
tion will  be  necessary  to  remold  American 
society,  the  time  Is  not  yet  ripe.  Too  many 
people  still  believe  In  American  institutions 
and  the  American  election  system. 

First,  work  must  be  done  to  educate  and 
arouse  niunbers  of  people  and  to  organize 
them  into  active  g^roups.  Demonstrations, 
violent  protests  and  riots  for  now  are  "edu- 
cational" and  "training"  projects  to  make 
people  aware  of  their  own  strength  and  of 
what  type  of  "power  structure"  they  are  up 
against.  The  leaders  tell  their  cadre  that  Viet 
Cong,  Algerian.  Castro-Che  Guevarra  type 
"freedom  fighting"  wUl  come  later. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Dally  News. 
Jtme  26,  1968) 

RXD   TECBKIQTTXa 

(By  Ray  Cromley) 

Some  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
operations  show  evidence  of  a  thorough 
study  of  the  rlot-demonatration  technlquea 
of  Adolph  Hitler,  Che  Ouevarra,  Mao 
Tse-tung  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh: 

In  the  Columbia  University  riots  the  stu- 
dents made  repeated  vicious  personal  physi- 
cal attaclEs  on  police  to  insure  a  ftolice  re- 
action. He's  men  used  theee  tactics  repeat- 
edly in  his  buildup  to  enable  his  people  to 
charge  police  brutality  and  win  sympa- 
thizers. 

Some  SDS  leaders  have  consistently  at- 
tempted to  Involve  ae  many  young  people 
as  poeslble  in  lUegal  aotlons.  Once  they  have 
a  police  record,  or  have  been  In  a  8t3X>ng 
emotional  confrontation  with  the  police  or 
other  authorities,  the  Mao  theory  runs,  the 
studenta  are  committed  to  fighting  "the  es- 
tablishment." They  have  no  other  place 
to  go. 

In  some  demonstrations,  goon  squad  types 
strongarm  those  not  In  sympathy  with  the 
SDS  and  its  aUles.  This  Is  straight  from  Hit- 
ler's operations. 

Theae  are  three  examples.  There  are  many 
more. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  study  the  tactics  of  Mao. 
Ho,  Che  and  Hitler  and  to  use  some  of  their 
techniques  successfully;  it  Is  quite  another 
to  be  able  to  build  a  succeesful  revolutioiuuT 
movement. 

SDS  men  have  learned  from  Vietnam, 
Cuba,  pre-war  Germany  and  China  that  a 
few  men,  using  a  few  standard  techniques, 
can  raise  a  lot  of  havoc  and  create  situations 
very  dlfllcult  for  government,  college  admin- 
istrators and  poUce  to  handle.  It  is  espe- 
cially difficult  for  a  government  which  Uvea 
by  democratic.  Christian  rules  if  the  rioters 
are  young  students  and  women,  for  whom 
moet  people  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy. 

But  successful  insurgencies  require  a  great 
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deal  more  than  teclinlqueB.  Mao  and  Ho,  for 
example,  have  shown  a  genius  for  organlza- 
tlOD,  a  persistence  and  a  ruggedness  that  la 
phenomenal.  They  have  shown  the  abUlty  to 
sacrifice  personal  comforts,  to  Uve  in  want 
and  isolation  and  to  go  to  prison  for  long 
periods  to  aocompllsh  their  alms. 

The  major  weakness  of  the  SDS  is  that 
neither  its  leaders  nor  its  members  have 
thus  far  shown  the  ability  to  disclpime 
themselves  or  to  sacrifice  for  what  they  say 
they  believe  In. 

For  the  most  part,  SDS  leaders  and  their 
memt>ers  have  not  been  able  to  become  one 
with  the  people  whose  causes  they  espouse. 
They  respond  like  bureaucrats.  Their  own 
instructions  to  their  cadre  carefully  point 
out  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  suffer  in 
order  to  go  down  and  worlc  with  people  in 
the  sltims. 

SDS  planners  are  forced  to  urge  their 
people  to  help  in  the  poor  city  areas  by 
sugar-coated  urgings:  ".  .  .  students  will 
learn  that  organizing  In  poor  and  working 
class  neighborhoods  is  not  the  ascetic, 
austere,  monk-like  trip  that  (they  Imag- 
ine) .  .  ." 

Even  with  this  prmnlse,  however,  the 
SDSers  are  finding  their  fteople  more  ready 
with  riots  and  demonstrations  than  with 
the  slow,  unglamorouB  hard  work  among  or- 
dinary people.  Says  one  SDS  leader: 

"We  talk  of  going  in  to  organize  neighbor- 
hoods or  factories,  or  relating  to  those  proj- 
ects with  some  professional  skill,  but  too  few 
of  us  have  moved." 

Numbers  of  these  SDS  activisits  are  enam- 
ored of  words.  As  one  says,  "We  create  sym- 
bols which  have  no  content.  .  .  .  What  does 
It  mean  to  'expose  the  bankruptcy  of  elec- 
toral politics?'  .  .  .  What  does  'antl-lmpe- 
rlaitam'  mean?  .  .  .  We  have  great  difflciilty 
using  these  terms  that  are  bandied  about  too 
freely." 

In  short,  many  of  these  SDSers  are  children 
playing  at  revoluUon.  Many  are  playing  only 
so  long  as  they're  certain  they  won't  be  hurt 
seriously. 

RAIL- WATER  COORDINATION 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PSKKSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  September  13,  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
had  called  to  my  attention  an  excellent 
paper  delivered  by  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Walker,  president  of  the  Union  Barge 
Line  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  the  Nebraska 
Transportation  Institute  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  in  Lincoln.  Speaking  on 
"Regional  Dividends  From  Rail-Water 
Coordination,"  he  offered  some  impor- 
tant thoughts  on  the  subject  of  regional 
development  and  the  benefits  to  be 
gained  by  a  decentralization  of  industry 
made  possible,  in  part,  by  a  greater  em- 
phasis on  the  implementation  of  multi- 
purpose water  resource  programs.  Mr. 
Walker's  industrial  experience  has  given 
him  an  especially  good  background  on 
this  subject.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RSCtOMAX.  DimXNM  niOM  BAIL-WATXa 
COOaOINATTON 

(Address  by  Charlea  E.  Walker,  president. 
Union  Barge  Line  Corp.,  Nebraaka  Trans- 
portation   Institute,    University    of    Ne- 
braska, Lincoln,  Nebr.,  May  14,  1968) 
It  is  both  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  be 

mvlted  to  speak  on  the  role  of  the  water 
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carriers  in  improving  regional  development. 
You  have  heard  from  the  other  principal 
means  of  transportation — airlines,  motor 
carriers,  pipelines  and  railroads.  It  U  now 
my  turn  to  talk  about  river  navigation,  the 
means  of  transportation  which  first  helped 
open  up  the  great  plains  region. 

Only  100  years  ago  in  Nebraska  It  was  stm 
a  risky  business  transporting  freight  up  the 
Missouri  River.  Boats  were  likely  to  be  at- 
tacked by  Sioux  war  parties,  "nie  Indlazu 
could  fire  directly  into  the  pilot  bouse  when 
the  steamboat  ran  close  to  the  shore  at  the 
bends. 

The  difference  In  freight  rates  Is  interest- 
ing. A  hundred  years  ago,  the  steamboats 
charged  70  cents  a  hundred  pounds  for  serv- 
ice between  St.  Louis  and  Omaha.  Today 
grain  is  shipped  by  river  at  ei^teen  and  a 
half  cents  per  100  pounds  over  the  same 
distance. 

The  great  lesson  taught  us  by  the  long 
sweep  of  American  economic  development  is 
the  simple  fact  that  an  economy  doesn't  come 
alive  unless  it  has  good  air,  highway,  raU, 
pipeline  and  water  transportation.  The  river 
barges  keep  the  railroads  honest,  the  raU- 
roads  keep  the  river  operators  and  the  truck 
lines  honest  and  the  pipelines  keep  us  all 
honest.  I  guess  the  airlines  are  Just  naturally 
honest. 

The  late  Wendell  Berge,  a  former  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  charge  of  anti-tmst  en- 
forcement— and  a  Nebraskan — in  a  book  en- 
titled "Economic  Freedom  for  the  West" 
stressed  that  transportation  rates  make  the 
difference  between  success  and  failxire  in  re- 
gional development.  He  wrote  that  without 
artificial  barriers  or  discrimination  In  rates, 
capital  in  Maine.  California  or  Nebraska  wUl 
have  equal  opportunities  for  Investment  In 
new  industry. 

And  the  one  reliable  force  guaranteed  to 
keep  artificial  trade  barriers  low  and  dis- 
crimination in  rates  at  a  minimum  is  the 
force  of  healthy  competition. 

Most  of  us  think  from  year  to  year.  But  a 
few  of  us  in  the  water  carrier  industry  have 
been  standing  back  a  bit  from  the  rush  of 
every  day  life  and  looking  ahead.  When  you 
do  that,  you  see  in  better  perspective  the 
remarkable  rate  of  growth  of  the  economy 
and  the  extraordinary  demands  that  will  be 
placed  on  the  transportation  industry  in  the 
next  few  years.  Secretary  of  Transportattoo, 
Alan  S.  Boyd,  has  warned  us  that  we  must  be 
prepared  to  double  the  capacity  of  the  trans- 
port plant  by  1980.  William  B.  Johnson,  pres- 
ident Of  the  HUnois  Central,  speaking  In 
Alabama  last  week,  said  that  he  thought 
transport  capacity  might  have  to  quadruple 
by  the  end  of  the  century. 

Many  people  are  beginning  to  question 
whether  it  makes  sense  to  continue  to  con- 
centrate the  expansion  of  the  economy  in  a 
few  megalopolises.  There  is  a  growing  belief 
that  in  concentrating  production  in  a  rela- 
tively few  centers  in  the  country,  all  the 
social  ills  are  also  concentrated  at  great 
human  and  material  cost. 

Those  who  are  thinking  in  30  and  50- year 
terms  about  our  country  are  urging  a  speed- 
ing up  of  the  present  gradual  rate  of  de- 
centralization of  Industry.  Tills  was  the  great 
vision  of  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr.  He  saw  in 
canalization  of  the  Arkansas  an  opportunity 
to  Industrialize  a  new  region.  He  said  he 
thought  there  would  be  a  rush  of  Industry 
into  the  Arkansas  Valley,  with  the  completion 
of  the  river,  that  would  make  the  land  rush 
Of  the  last  century  look  like  a  walk.  This  Is 
similarly  the  vision  of  those  who  back  the 
development  of  the  Missouri  River. 

There  is  a  new  dimension  In  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  thla  country.  To  affluence,  we 
want  to  add  improved  quality  of  living.  The 
multi-purpose  water  resources  development 
programs  are  providing  one  of  the  strong 
counter-influences  to  all  the  powerful  forces 
which  are  over-concentrating  the  economy 
and  the  population  Into  such  megalopolises 
as  are  to  be  found  m  the  northeast.  These 
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profrftms  will  taa^  s  »  decisive  influence  In 
r«ll«Tlng  the  pree  urea  building  up  In  tbe 
huge  metropoUtai  centers.  Tbe  sparkling 
Ukea  and  streams  the  foreats  and  parks  of 
the  Klsslsslppl  Va  ley  are  making  poaslble  a 
quality  of  living  u  lavallablo  In  the  crowded 
urban  centers  mni  this  may  one  day  be  as 
Important  as  fn  Ight  rates  In  regional 
development. 

Ifajor  General  Fi  tderlck  Clark  of  tbe  Corps 
of  engineers  noted  this  point  recently.  "Sup- 
plying the  utllltart  kn  needs  of  the  American 
people  U  not  oiough  today  .  .  .  Urban 
dwellers  want  to  b«  able  to  emerge  from 
their  high  rise  apa  tments,  get  off  the  paved 
streets,  and  find  |  reen  fields,  wooded  hill- 
sides, and  clear,  fr  le-runnlng  streams  some- 
where nearby.  .  .  . ' 

They  can  find  hem  most  eaally  In  the 
relatively  undevelc  pad  regions  of  the  coun- 
try, provided  also  of  covirse  they  can  find 
Jobs  In  decentralls  d  Industry. 

This  may  seem  s<  mewbat  off  the  subject  of 
transportation,  bw  It  Is  very  much  on  the 
subject  of  tbe  pu  pose  of  this  meeting  to 
"assess  tranaportat  ion's  broader  role  In  the 
development  of  thi  regional  economy."  With 
balanced  transpon  atlon  services,  the  region 
can  have  balance  i  economic  development. 
Without-  water  tn  osport  no  region's  trans- 
portatUn.  services  ( an  be  said  to  be  balanced. 

If  we  consider  t  tie  overwhelming  need  of 
the  economy  for  g  'eatly  expanded  transport 
capacity  and  the  c  sed  for  decentralising  the 
economy,  unquestl  >nably  river  navigation  Is 
high  on  the  list  <  f  those  who  do  the  long 
range  planning  for  this  region. 

It  will  Interest  y<  >u  to  hear  some  of  the  new 
technological  dev«:  opments  in  tbe  bitrge  In- 
dustry. Tlie  drive  In  river  transportation  Is 
toward  more  and  more  economical  services. 
We  are  proud  of  he  fact  that  the  average 
rates  for  the  barge  lines  today  are  3/ 10th  of 
a  cent  per  ton  mil  t,  about  the  same  as  they 
were  In  1933.  Very  heavy  Investment  In  new 
technology  has  mi^e  this  possible. 

Our  basic  thrust  has  been  to  develop  larger 
volume  tows.  On  t  le  lower  river  we  are  now 
exceeding  40,000  t  ms  In  a  single  flotlUa  of 
barges.  Two  technological  break-throughs 
have  made  this  p  Mslble.  The  first  was  the 
development  of  sui  cessful  methods  of  reduc- 
tion gearing  so  tl«t  more  powerful,  faster 
running  and  llgh1  er  engines  could  be  em- 
ployed. Parallel  tc  this  came  the  develop- 
ment of  a  system  of  positive  steering  con- 
trol through  Impn  ved  mechanisms.  Tbe  net 
result  Is  that  the  higher  volume  has  made 
possible  lower  un  t  cost.  The  barge  lines 
have  been  able  tc  reduce  average  rates  10 
I>ercent  since  1960  Along  with  larger  tows 
have  gone  larger  Mtrges,  up  from  600  tons 
ci^Mkclty  in  tbe  196  )'s  to  1,800  tons  and  more 
today.  The  technol  >gy  Is  being  developed  tor 
Increasing  horsepo^  rers  by  one  third  to  13,000 
or  more  and  barge  tows  to  60,000  tons.  With 
further  economies  around  the  comer,  the 
barge  lines  can  bi  relied  upon  as  an  ever 
more  powerful  for  e  In  stimulating  regional 
economic  develops  lent  In  tbe  future. 

We  are  tempon  rlly  disconcerted  by  the 
effect  of  an  obeol  tte  section  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  t  ict.  Before  modem  river 
technology  was  evm  dreamed  of  a  law  was 
passed  partially  ret  xilaUng  river  traffic.  Care- 
ful research  reve  Js  that  the  restrictions 
placed  on  river  tra)  Ic  at  that  time  were  based 
on  Oreat  Lakes  i  ractlce  and  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do  wl  ;h  the  rivers.  But  today, 
because  Great  La  les  bulk  sbipe  have  only 
three  holds,  river  t  )ws  of  bulk  commodities — 
coal,  grain,  bauxlt<  and  the  like — are  limited 
to  no  more  than  three  bulk  coounodltles. 
By  a  later  interpre  atlon,  tbe  ICC  even  stated 
that  non-bulk  tn  fflc,  steel,  bags  of  sugar, 
paper,  could  not  t>e  mixed  with  the  bulk 
commodities.  If  aj  iplled,  the  ruling  against 
nil»lng  could  turn  back  the  technology  clock 
on  the  river  16  ye  irs.  Without  the  right  to 
mix  regulated  nc  a-bulk  and  unregulated 
bulk  commodities,  the  barge  lines  cannot 
accumulate  the  volume  made  poaslble  by 
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the  larger  towboats  and  the  economies,  which 
the  barge  lines  have  already  passed  along  to 
the  public,  will  have  to  be  cancelled. 

The  matter,  as  the  ICC  has  sUted  in  testi- 
mony before  Congress,  Is  largely  an  internal 
barge  industry  concern  with  little  If  any  In- 
termodal  effect.  A  bill  to  cure  the  problem 
has  universal  support  from  farmers,  labor, 
industry,  shippers,  the  Industrial  develop- 
ment departments  of  major  states  and  from 
regional  industrial  development  organisa- 
tions. The  various  government  departments 
have  examined  the  proposal  emd  given  It 
enthusiastic  endorsement — Transportation. 
Agriculture  and  Justice.  The  issue  Is  very 
simple:  are  tbe  customers  of  the  barge  lines 
to  continue  to  enjoy  tbe  benefits  of  tech- 
nological advance? 

Unfortunately,  the  mixing  rule  has  become 
the  battle  ground  for  much  larger  Issues.  Tbe 
railroads  are  concerned  with  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  Inequality  of  treatment  under  tbe 
present  transport  statutes.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
change  In  the  law  affecting  barge  lines,  how- 
ever meritorious  and  minor  Its  effect  on  rail- 
roads, they  say,  let  the  Congress  also  consider 
deregulating  bulk  commodities  by  rail.  The 
truckers  are  alarmed  at  this  prospect  and 
want  to  be  sure  that  all  the  antitrust  laws 
as  they  now  work  are  applied  to  deregulated 
traffic  carried  by  any  mode. 

It  all  too  frequently  happens  In  Washing- 
ton that  an  otherwise  non-controversial 
measure — as  ours  should  be  non-controver- 
sial— is  used  as  a  lever  by  one  or  other  of  the 
very  powerful  lobbying  machines  to  serve  a 
purpose  having  little  to  do  with  the  object  of 
the  particular  legislation.  The  barge  lines  are 
not  without  sin  in  this  popular  Washington 
game.  But  all  of  us  have  got  to  learn — and 
soon — that  the  old  days  when  each  mode  lived 
Inside  Its  own  fortress  are  gone. 

If  the  for  hire  or  common  carrier  branch  of 
the  transportation  industry  spends  all  Its 
time  on  harassment,  we  are  simply  going  to 
encourage  further  erosion  of  traffic  to  private 
carriage  and  possibly  nationalization  of  all 
transportation. 

The  mixing  of  regulated  and  unregulated 
traffic  on  the  river  has  made  possible  major 
efficiencies  which  have  offset  the  rising  coets 
of  materials,  labor  and  equipment.  It  is  uni- 
versally agreed  In  government,  In  agriculture 
and  In  Industry  that  mixing  is  In  the  public 
interest.  The  Issues  raised  by  the  railroads 
are  legitimate  Issues  deserving  of  careful  and 
sympathetic  study.  So  are  the  issues  raised 
by  the  truckers.  But  the  barge  mixing  rule 
bill  is  no  proper  place  to  flght  them  out.  They 
should  be  considered  and  settled  separately 
and  on  their  own  merits. 

Cooperation  between  the  modes  will  greatly 
stimulate  regional  development.  In  the  great 
expansion  of  capacity  ahead  of  us.  It  Is  es- 
sential that  the  capital  outlays  we  have  to 
make  are  used  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
possible.  This  is  In  our  buslnees  self-interest. 
It  Is  also  very  much  In  the  national  Interest 
that  the  most  efficient  use  possible  be  made 
of  the  nation's  transport  resources.  Joining 
the  best  efflclencies  of  railroading,  water  car- 
riers, trucking  and  pipelining  can  produce 
substantial  savings  for  the  economy. 

The  barge  lines  maintain  excellent  rela- 
tions with  the  trucking  Industry.  We  have 
complete  cooperation.  Whenever  we  need  a 
connecting  service  we  get  a  connecting  rate 
representing  the  best  efficiencies  of  trucking 
and  we  work  together  to  give  the  customer 
the  best  combined  service  possible. 

Our  trade  group,  the  Water  Transport  As- 
sociation, is  beginning  to  work  on  a  series  of 
individual  case  studies  showing  how  the  best 
efficiencies  of  rail  and  water  transportation 
may  produce  important  savings.  There  has 
been  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  railroads  to 
work  with  water  carriers,  but  we  expect  to 
break  this  down  with  a  sophisticated  appeal 
to  the  enlightened  bualneas  self-lntarest  of 
both  rail  carriers  and  shippers. 

Let  me  give  you  Just  two  examples,  which 
together,  have  a  potential  of  about  one  third 
of  a  million  dollars  in  savings  in  a  year. 
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Freight  rates  are  complex  and  It  Is  essen- 
tial to  try  to  compare  like  with  like.  Please 
bear  with  me  as  I  go  into  some  detail. 

Our  objective  here  is  to  start  a  business 
dialogue  on  the  public  benefits  which  can  re- 
sult from  better  cooperation  between  wster 
and  rail  services.  If  we  are  successful,  we  be- 
lieve better  water-rail  coordination  could 
have  great  meaning  for  the  Plains  States. 

My  first  example  Involves  synthetic  rubber 
which  moves  In  large  volume — about  230,000 
tons  a  year,  between  the  Gulf  States  and  the 
Northeast.  We  have  chosen  a  movement  from 
Baton  Rouge,  New  Orleans  to  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  an  all-rail  distance  of  1,494  miles.  We 
believe  this  movement  to  be  typical  of  many 
from  the  Gulf  area  Into  New  England. 

The  factors  are  as  follows: 

Per  ton 
Present  all-rail  rate,  Baton  Rouge  to 

New  Haven   (minimum  weight  70 

tons)    ---  saa.oo 

Barge  rate,  Baton  Rouge  to  propoaed 
interchange  at  Leetsdale,  near  Pitts- 
burg        7.76 

Interchange,  barge  to  rail 1.98 

RaU  rate  Lieetsdale  to  New  Haven 
(well  above  fully  distributed 
cosU) 8.40 

Total   barge-rail.- 18.33 

Indicated  saving  of  barge-rail 
route  or  17  percent 3. 67 

Let  tu  assume  for  the  sake  of  argument 
that  the  saving  so  achieved  wotild  apply  to  a 
third  of  the  tonnage  moving  from  the  Gulf  to 
the  so-called  "official  territory"  of  the  rail- 
roads, the  northeast.  In  that  case  tbe  total 
saving  would  be  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$376,000  a  year. 

Another  example  involves  skelp,  the  steel 
plates  of  which  pipe  Is  manufactured.  A 
large  volume  moves  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Lone  Star,  Texas,  1133  rail  miles.  Savings 
could  be  achieved  by  a  connection  over 
Vlcksburg  and  the  factors  would  look  like 
this: 

Per  ton 
Present   all-rail   rate.   Pittsburgh   to 

Lone    Star $14.01 

Barge  rate  at  Mo  cent  per   ton-mile 

for  1,613  water  miles 6.25 

Interchange,  barge  to  rail  at  Vlcks- 

bttfg     1.84 

Rail  rate  for  254  miles,  Vlcksburg  to 
destination  (well  above  fully  dis- 
tributed   cost) 3.78 

Total     barge-rail 11.88 

Indicated  saving  from  barge- 
rail  route   (18  percent) 2.13 

The  annxial  tonnage  moving  between 
Pittsburgh  and  Lone  Star  Is  in  excess  of  20,- 
000  tons.  Thus  the  annual  Indicated  saving 
from  this  move  would  be  about  $42,600.  Prom 
both  movements  taken  together  tbe  annual 
savings  are  Indicated  to  be  $318,000. 

In  the  case  of  synthetic  rubber,  the  pro- 
poaed rail  rate  from  the  port  appears  to  be 
more  than  a  reasonable  division  and  on 
skelp  It  Is  precisely  the  same  as  the  division 
that  would  be  accorded  a  barge  line  If  It 
were  another  connecting  railroad.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Interchange  cost  has  been  Increased 
to  Include  the  cost  to  the  railroad  of  ob- 
taining a  car  and  switching  It  to  the  barge 
dock. 

We  do  not  Intend  to  take  the  railroads  to 
the  ICC  or  to  the  courts  over  these  Instances. 
We  merely  expect  to  start  a  meaningful  dia- 
logue. We  simply  want  a  business  answer 
to  a  business  question,  why  are  these  two 
movements  not  in  the  Interests  of  the  rail- 
roads, and  the  shippers? 

I  do  not  specify  that  the  substantial  sav- 
ings indicated  should  all  acme  to  the  ship- 
per. Perhaps  It  may  make  economic  sense 
to  allow  tbe  railroad  a  larger  division  and  a 
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better  return  on  Its  portion  of  the  movement. 
That  would  all  depend  on  future  discussions. 

I  think  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
factors  cited  represent  an  arms-length  re- 
lationship with  the  railroad.  They  assume 
that  a  particular  railroad  would  treat  a  barge 
line  Just  as  If  It  were  another  railroad,  no 
worse,  and  no  better.  If,  however,  the  mar- 
keting department  of  a  particular  railroad  or 
the  traffic  department  of  a  particular  shipper 
were  to  become  intrigued  with  the  potential 
for  both  more  economical  service  to  the 
public  and  higher  earnings  from  the  rates, 
then  In  my  opinion  still  greater  savings  could 
be  achieved.  If  the  best  efficiencies  of  rail- 
roading, multiple  car  rates  refiecting  the 
1,000-ton  barge  volumes,  and  the  best  effi- 
ciencies of  termlnalUng  were  applied  on  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands  of  such  cases,  a 
major  bite  might  be  taken  out  of  the  nation's 
freight  blU. 

The  barge  Industry  began  circulating  case 
studies  last  week.  My  paper  suggests  two 
new  ones.  Additional  case  studies  are  In  the 
pipeline  for  distribution  In  the  near  future 
as  they  are  developed.  We  need  help  from 
shippers  and  rail  carriers  to  suggest  ideas  for 
further  study.  The  Plains  States  could  par- 
ticularly benefit  from  Improved  raU-water 
coordination. 

The  development  of  greater  efficiency  In 
the  nation's  transport  network  Is  critically 
Important  at  this  time.  Freight  transporta- 
tion represents  about  10  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product — about  $70  billion  dollars — 
hence  the  coat  of  transportation  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  productive  efficiency 
of  the  economy  and  the  nation's  advantage 
In  competing  for  overseas  customers. 

Equally  important,  perhaps,  a  rate  that 
represents  the  best  true  efficiencies  of  the 
different  modes  Is  most  likely  to  bring  a 
proper  rate  of  return  to  the  carrier. 

As  we  begin  to  build  a  transport  system 
in  the  next  13  years  having  a  capacity  equal 
to  that  now  In  place,  the  most  urgent  need 
is  for  a  flow  of  capital  from  retained  earn- 
ings and  depreciation  sufficient  to  give  us  fi- 
nancial elbow  room  for  further  technological 
innovation  and  growth. 

No  Industry  can  more  quickly  drag  down 
tbe  productlTe  efficiency  of  the  economy  than 
an  under-nourished  transport  industry.  By 
the  same  token,  as  the  barge  lines  have 
demonstrated,  with  the  Improved  efficiency 
of  the  big  towboat  technology,  no  industry 
can  make  such  constructive  contributions  to 
tbe  nation's  economy  as  can  a  vigorous,  com- 
petitive, innovative  transport  Industry. 
Achieving  an  economically  healthy,  techno- 
logically progressive  and  competitively  bal- 
anced transportation  network  of  all  modes 
Is  vital  to  the  interest  of  every  region  of  the 
coimtry  seeking  further  development. 


THE  NATION'S  WELFARE  PROBLEM 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  nroxANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  13.  1968 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  text  of  the  fourth  in 
a  series  of  radio  broadcasts  to  Ninth  Dis- 
trict residents: 

There  is  really  nothing  good  to  be  said 
about  the  welfare  system  in  the  United 
States  today. 

The  poor  who  receive  aid  from  it  say  that 
it  subjugates  and  demeans  them.  The  tax- 
payers who  pwiy  for  it  say  they  are  subsidizing 
and  perpetuating  lack  of  incentive. 

Even  the  head  of  the  New  York  City  Wel- 
fare Department  has  said  recently — "the 
welfare  system  is  designed  to  save  money 
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instead  of  people,  and  tragically  ends  up 
doing  neither." 

And  almost  everyone  can  agree  that  the 
system  traps  Its  psirticipants — creating  gen- 
eration after  generation  of  hopeless  and 
helpless  poor  people. 

Tbe  time  has  come,  then,  to  straighten  up 
the  welfare  system — ^for  the  benefit  of  the 
recipient  and  the  taxpayer. 

THX  PaXSENT  WKUPAKE  STSTEM 

1.  There  are  several  categories  of  welfare: 
old-age  assistance  to  help  persons  over  65; 
aid  to  the  needy  adult  blind;  aid  to  depend- 
ent children;  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totaUy  disabled;  medical  assistance  to  tbe 
medically  needy  of  every  age — that  Is,  per- 
sons not  poor  enough  to  be  on  welfare,  but 
still  not  able  to  afford  adequate  medical 
treatment.  Under  aU  these  welfare  programs, 
the  states  have  wide  latitude  in  shaping 
public  policy  and  in  the  administration  of 
that  policy.  In  most  cases,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment's  main  role  Is  to  reimburse  the  state 
for  part  of  the  cost. 

2.  In  1967  the  total  cost  of  public  welfare 
was  somewhere  between  7  and  8  billion  dol- 
lars. About  %  of  this  total,  or  about  4  to  6 
billion  dollars  represented  the  federal  share 
of  welfare  payments.  In  May  of  1967,  about 
7.7  million  persons  received  cash  payments 
from  federally  aided  pubUe  assistance  pro- 
grams. About  2  million  of  these  persons  were 
65  or  over,  700,000  were  blind  or  permanently 
or  totaUy  disabled,  and  about  5  million  were 
families  with  dependent  children. 

3.  Aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
has  become  one  of  the  most  criticized  and 
expensive  welfare  programs.  The  cost  In  1967 
amounted  to  about  1^  billion  dollars.  This 
IVi  bUllon  doUar  federal  contribution 
amounted  to  about  55%  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  program.  This  cost  Is  increasing  every 
year,  and  the  number  of  persons  seeking  this 
aid  is  growing  every  year. 

4.  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  money  In 
1967,  was  distributed  among  approximately 
5  million  persons,  the  vast  majority  of  whom 
are  essentially  unemployable.  Of  this  total, 
3,729,000  were  children  and  the  majority  of 
the  remainder  were  mothers  and  only  about 
50,000  to  60.000  were  adult  males, 

WEAKNESSES    IN    PRESENT    WELXAXE    STSTZM 

1.  The  need  to  help  leas  fortunate  persons 
is  an  obligation  of  a  wealthy  society.  But 
nationwide  statistics  show  that  federal,  state, 
and  local  welfare  programs  reach  only  about 
V]  of  the  21.7  million  below  the  age  of  65  who 
have  Incomes  below  the  poverty  level.  And 
those  who  do  receive  money  receive  no  large 
sums.  For  example,  in  1967  the  total  cost  of 
the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  program  In- 
cluding federal,  state,  and  local  contributions 
was  approximately  2  billion  dollars  and  thus 
this  nation  provided  an  average  of  about  $36 
per  month  for  each  welfare  recipient.  This 
amount  Is  well  below  the  poverty  subsistence 
level.  Thus  our  present  welfare  system,  al- 
though mounting  in  cost,  reaches  only  a 
small  part  of  the  nation's  poor  and  those  It 
does  reach.  It  often  falls  to  provide  with 
even  a  subsistence  payment. 

3.  In  the  past,  our  welfare  system  has  pro- 
vided no  Incentives  to  encourage  needy  per- 
sons to  earn  their  own  living.  For  Instance, 
until  only  recently  all  wages  earned  by  adult 
welfare  recipients  who  took  Jobs,  except  for 
small  allowances  for  expanses,  were  de- 
ducted directly  from  the  welfare  payments 
they  would  otherwise  have  received.  In  other 
words,  if  men  would  begin  to  earn  their  liv- 
ing, their  welfare  payments  were  immediately 
reduced  by  the  amoimt  of  their  earnings. 
Such  a  procedure  constitutes  a  100%  tax  on  a 
person's  income.  And  that  is  no  Incentive  to 
work. 

3.  Until  only  recently,  this  country's  wel- 
fare system  encouraged  the  breakup  of  the 
family  structure  of  thoee  it  was  designed  to 
help.  In  most  states,  the  benefits  were  avail- 
able only  when  a  parent  was  absent  from 
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the  home.  Thus,  in  these  states  an  unem- 
ployed father  whose  family  needed  public  as- 
sistance In  order  to  survive  had  to  abandon 
his  family  or  see  them  go  hungry. 


THE    PXOBLBM 

The  problem  this  country  faces  is  that  It 
has  a  welfare  system  which  Is  costing  more 
and  more  money  but  producing  fewer  and 
fewer  productive  and  self-sufficient  citizens. 

BXCOM  MBNOATIONS 

1.  Public  assistance  should  be  based  upon  a 
uniform,  simple  plan  for  Federal-State  shar> 
ing  In  costs  of  all  public  assistance  programs. 
This  plan  should  provide  for  equitable, 
reasonable  fiscal  effort  by  the  States  and 
should  recognize  the  relative  fiscal  capacities 
of  the  Federal  and  State  Oovernment. 

If  the  cost  of  welfare  were  based  on  a 
single  comprehensive  public  welfare  formula, 
it  would  assure  more  equity  in  the  system 
and  sharply  reduce  administrative  com- 
plexities. The  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams would  still  reside  with  the  states. 

I  would  simplify  the  administration  of 
welfare  by  calling  for  a  simple  declaration  of 
income  rather  than  requiring  fanUly  inves- 
tigations and  Involved  means  test  as  the  pro- 
cedure to  establish  welfare  eligibility  now 
does.  A  pilot  project  has  already  shown  that 
In  such  a  system  cheating  rarely  occurs.  In 
that  project,  only  one  case  of  cheating  was 
discovered  out  of  the  1600  cases  spot-checked. 
At  the  same  time,  the  project  showed  that  a 
system  of  unchecked  eligibility  declarations 
could  reduce  paperwork  by  900%  and  free 
staff  workers  to  aid  rather  than  to  spy  on  wel- 
fare recipients. 

2.  I  believe  we  should  put  a  mlnimiun  floor 
under  Social  Security  for  the  aged  and  the 
disabled  and  the  widows  and  tbe  orphans — 
those  people  who  are  outside  the  labor  mar- 
ket. This  would  reduce  by  another  5  or  6 
million  the  number  of  people  in  poverty  In 
this  country. 

3.  I  support  greater  Incentives  to  encourage 
welfare  recipients  to  go  to  work.  I  believe  we 
should  substantially  Increase  tbe  tunount  of 
earnings  that  a  welfare  recipient  who  goes 
to  work  may  retain  before  his  welfare  pay- 
ments are  reduced. 

4.  In  the  final  analysU,  welfare  In  most 
states  Is  a  callous  handout.  It  encourages  de- 
pendency on  public  charity  and  it  under- 
mines an  individual's  self-respect. 

5.  I  believe  the  goal  of  our  welfare  pro- 
grams should  be  to  get  citizens  off  the  dole 
and  into  a  Job — ^to  change  them  from  tax 
eaters  into  taxpayers.  Therefore,  both  the 
goverrmient  and  private  enterprise  should 
actively  create  new  Job  opportunities  and 
train  new  workers  In  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. As  part  of  our  public  policy  we  should 
place  greater  emphasis  on  making  available 
the  capital,  credit,  and  Insurance  needed  to 
help  disadvantaged  people  get  on  their  own 
feet,  start  their  own  businesses,  and  become 
self-supporting. 

4.  Par  more  welfare  research  is  needed  into 
the  causes  of  social  problems,  the  forces  In  a 
conununlty  that  generate  them,  and  ways 
to  deal  with  them  more  effectively.  Equally 
Important  Is  that  the  results  of  this  research 
be  made  Immediately  available  to  local  di- 
rectors and  officials. 

Also  because  the  shortage  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel for  social  welfare  programs  is  critical, 
concentrated  efforts  must  be  made  to  Increase 
social  workers,  social  work  aides,  auxiliary 
personnel,  and  to  explore  ways  of  using  these 
persons  to  maximum  advantage.  Federal  and 
State  support  for  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate social  worker  education  is  essential.  In- 
cluding funds  to  enlarge  faculty,  research 
staff,  and  facilities. 

CONCLTTSXON 

I  believe  our  present  welfare  system  can  be 
Improved. 

I  believe  that  we  can  use  our  substantial 
economic  growth  to  create  Jobs  for  tbe  poor, 
instead  of  relying  on  handouta. 
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Z  b«U«Te,  a«  Mrtoi  la  m  tbe  inU»x«  problem 
la  In  thU  oountry.  i  bat  dnatio  aolutlatu  are 
not  called  for. 

There  are  those  who  would  have  ua  do 
away  with  tbe  preient  welfare  syitem  and 
replace  It  with  th«  guaranteed  anniial  In- 
come or  the  negat  Te  Income  tax.  I  reject 
that  approach  becai  ae  It  Is  too  expenalTe  and 
It  la  iincertaln  wha  Its  effects  would  be. 

But  I  believe  mod  ifylng  our  present  welfare 
ayatem  along  the  11  lea  I  have  suggested  and 
creating  jobs  for  all  those  who  can,  and  want 
to  work  la  the  bette  '  way — the  steadier,  surw 
course  for  this  coun  17  to  follow. 

We  are  a  nation  blessed  with  abundanoe. 
We  have  no  right,  ai  d  there  can  be  no  Juatlfl- 
eatlon  for  us.  to  1|  nore  the  poor.  But  our 
poUolea  must  not  only  be  generous,  they 
muat  alao  be  compaa  ilonate  and  wlae. 


VOTINa  REX^ORIP 
THOMAS  M 
IN  THE  90TH 


OF  CONORESSUAN 
P^LLY  ON  EDUCATION 

:;oNOREss 


HON.  THOiiAS  M.  PELLY 

*^_        or  w  iSRDforoiv 
IN  THE  HOUSE  C  P  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Settember  13,  1968 


o 
bef  >re 
repe  it 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr 
enters  its  final 
sion  of  the  90th 
bershlp  can  take 
tlon  in  the 
vance  the  caiise 

I  have  said 
House,  and  I 
problems    of 
abroad,  lies  In 
only  answer,  but 
world  peace  and 
kind. 

The  urban 
will  require  man|r 
well-conceived 
fields,  but  basic 
schools  and 
as  good  teachers 
visors  and 


diys 

C  ingress. 


counse:  lors. 


Speaker,  as  the  House 

of  this  second  ses- 

.  I  feel  Its  mem- 

conslderable  satlsfac- 

leglsli(tion  it  enacted  to  ad- 

educatlon. 

in  the  well  of  this 

the  solution  for  the 

mahkind,   at    home    and 

equcatlon.  It  is  not  the 

t  is  the  foundation  of 

the  well  being  of  man- 

pro4lems  here  in  America 

answers  and  many 

p)-ograms    in    different 

the  need  of  adequate 

recreational  facilities  as  well 

well-trained  sup>er- 


end 


Right  now.  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to 
point  with  some  pride  to  the  record  of 
education  bills  passed  in  this  Congress. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  correct  in 
saying  the  following  constitutes  a  ccmi- 
plete  list  of  education  measures  of  a  na- 
tional scope  which  came  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  votes  during  the  90th  Con- 
gress. This  list  shows  my  support  for  all 
of  them: 

HJt.  11276:  A  Bill  to  authorise  approprU- 
tlona  to  carry  out  the  Adult  Education  Act 
of  19M  for  a  additional  yeara.  Mr,  Petty 
voted  for. 

HJt.  7819:  A  BUI  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove progmoM  at  assistance  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  by  extending  au- 
thority for  aUocatlon  of  funds  to  be  used 
for  education  of  Indian  children  and  chUdren 
in  overseas  dependents  schools  of  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  by  extending  and  amending 
the  Naticmal  Teacher  Corps  program,  by  pro- 
viding aaslatance  for  comprehenalve  educa- 
tional planning,  and  by  Improving  programs 
of  edueattOD  for  the  handicapped;  to  Im- 
prove authority  for  sasi stance  to  schoola  In 
federaUy  Impacted  areas  and  areas  suffering 
a  major  dlaastor;  and  for  other  ptirposes.  Mr. 
Petty  voted  for. 

HJt.  10943:  A  BUI  to  amend  and  extend 
Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966. 
The  purpose  of  this  bUl  vras  to  improve  the 
quaUty  of  teaching  and  to  help  meet  critical 
shortages  of  adequately  trained  educational 
personnel.  Mr.  Petty  voted  for. 

HJt.  122S7:  A  BUI  to  amend  the  Vocational 
BohaMHtatlon  Act  to  extend  and  expand  the 
authorization  of  grants  to  States  for  reha- 
bUltatlon  services,  to  authorise  assistance  In 
eatabUshment  and  operation  of  a  National 
Center  for  Deaf-BUnd  Youths  and  Adults, 
and  to  provide  aaslstanoe  for  migrants.  Jfr. 
Petty  voted  for. 

HJi.  6736:  A  BlU  to  amend  the  Conununl- 
catlons  Act  of  1B34  by  extending  and  Im- 
proving the  provisions  thereof  relating  to 
grants  for  construction  of  educational  tele- 
vision broadcasting  faculties,  by  establishing 
a  nonproflt  corporation  to  assist  In  establish- 
ing Innovative  educational  programs,  to  fa- 
cilitate educational  program  avallablUty,  and 
to  aid  the  operation  of  educational  broad- 
casting facilities;  and  to  authorize  a  com- 
preheiislve  study  of  Instructional  television 


and  radio;  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Pelly 
Voted  For. 

H.R.  19919:  A  Bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
RehabUltatlon  Act  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  grants  to  States  for  rehabilitation 
services,  to  broaden  the  scope  of  goods  and 
services  available  under  that  Act  for  the 
handicapped,  and  for  other  purposes.  Mr. 
Petty  Voted  For. 

HJt.  19729:  A  BUI  to  extend  for  3  years 
certain  programs  providing  assistance  to 
students  at  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
to  modify  such  programs,  and  to  provide  for 
planning,  evaluation,  and  adequate  leadtlme 
In  such  programs.  Mr.  Petty  Voted  For. 

H.R.  17872:  This  BlU  authorized  the  use  of 
up  to  tlOO  mUlion  per  year  In  customs  re- 
ceipts for  three  years  for  additional  financing 
for  breakfasts  and  lunches  for  needy  school 
children.  Mr.  Petty  Voted  For. 

HJt.  17873:  This  BUI  proposed  various  re- 
visions In  the  school  lunch  program.  Includ- 
ing requirements  for  future  state  govern- 
ment financial  support,  and  provisions  to 
prevent  embariaaament  of  children  receiving 
free  or  reduced  cost  meals.  Mr.  Petty  Voted 
For. 

H.R.  18366:  A  BlU  to  amend  the  VocaUonal 
Educational  Act  of  1963.  The  purpose  of  this 
legislation  was  to  consolidate,  broaden,  and 
strengthen  existing  vocational  and  technical 
education  programs. 

H.R.  15067:  A  BUl  to  Amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966.  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1968,  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  196S. 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963. 
and  related  Acts.  Mr.  Petty  Voted  For. 

The  bills  described  above  constitute  a  com- 
plete list  of  education  measures  coming  to 
tbe  Floor  of  the  House  for  vote  during  the 
90th  Congress. 


THE  "PUEBLO":  HOW  LONG,  MR. 
PRE8IDEST7 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R1SPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  13.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  E^ieaker,  this  is 
the  235th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


SENATE— ilfonrfajf,  September  16,  1968 


The  Senate  me  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  py  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Dr.  James  M.  Moore,  pastor.  First 
Baptist  Church,  Mannlngton,  W.  Va., 
offered  the  follow  ng  prayer: 

O  Lord,  our  Lore,  how  excellent  Is  Your 
name  in  all  the  earth.  You  have  set  Your 
glory  above  the]  heavens.  Accept  our 
humble  praises  aid  hearty  thanks  for 
the  many  mercle;  and  blessings  which 
You  have  bestowi  d  upon  us.  For  these 
who  have  gathere(  here  today,  under  the 
weight  of  many  decisions.  Illuminate 
their  minds  with  bhe  divine  precepts  of 
Your  word.  We  iray  for  America.  We 
pray  for  our  boys,  our  men.  and  our 
women  in  the  Am  ed  Forces.  Forgive  us. 
God.  of  our  tresp  isses,  as  we  now  for- 
give those  who  h;  ive  trespassed  agatust 
us.  Help  us  to  see :  peace.  Peace  for  the 
individual.  Peace  for  the  world.  Peace 
through  Jesus  Christ,  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  who  said,  'My  peace  I  leave  with 
you."  Remind  us  that  every  knee  shall 
bow  before  You  uid  everyone  confess 
that  Jesus  is  Lore ,  to  the  glory  of  God, 


the  Father.  For  Yours  is  the  kingdom, 
and  the  power,  and  the  glory  forever, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
September  13,  1968,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  ON  ADULT  BASIC  ED- 
UCATION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  384) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  foUowlng  measage 


from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

It  Is  with  a  sense  of  pride,  but  also 
with  a  sense  of  urgency,  that  I  trans- 
mit to  you  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Adult 
Basic  Education. 

Today,  more  Americans  are  in  school 
than  ever  before.  More  are  receiving  high 
school  and  college  degrees.  More  go  on 
to  graduate  school. 

However,  despite  these  encouraging 
advances,  more  than  24  million  of  our 
adult  citizens,  one  adult  out  of  every 
five,  still  do  not  have  the  equlvsJent 
of  an  eighth-grade  education. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Adult 
Basic  Education  Program,  the  Congress 
created  a  vital  tool  for  the  building  of  a 
better  America.  Since  1965,  the  program 
has  sought  out  and  served  more  than  a 
million  undereducated  adults. 

Many  partlclpmnts   in   the   program 
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have  now  left  the  welfare  rolls,  obtained 
employment,  and  received  ralMS  and 
promotions. 

Others  have  taken  vocational  training 
in  high  schools.  Still  others  have 
achieved  high  school  equivalency  ratings. 

BCost  significantly,  there  has  been  a 
heartening  change  in  the  attitudes  of 
these  million  Americans.  They  have 
gained  pride  and  self-respect,  ambition 
and  determination,  and  they  have  begun 
to  participate  in  their  communities. 

But  the  Job  Is  far  from  finished.  Every 
year,  more  than  a  million  young  people 
drop  out  of  school  and  become  potential 
candidates  for  the  adult  education  pro- 
gram. Hundreds  of  foreigners  come  to 
our  shores  without  an  educational  back- 
ground adequate  to  enable  them  to  lead 
productive  lives. 

This  report  presents  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  challenges  ahead  for  the  Adult  Basic 
Education  Program,  and  I  commend  it  to 
your  attention. 

Ltvdon  B.  Johnson. 

The  Whiw  House,  September  16. 1968. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  seasion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  vm,  be 
diqiensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNINO  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  Cal- 
endar No.  1522. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MARIA  MERCEDES  RIEWERTS 

The  Joint  resolution  (3J.  Res.  185)  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  resident 
to  Maria  Mercedes  Rlewerts  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  IBS 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentaUves  of  the  United  States  of  America 


in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the  case  of 
Maria  Mercedes  Rlewerto,  In  whoee  case  de- 
portation was  suqtended  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  19(c)  of  the  Immi- 
gration Act  of  February  6,  1917,  as  amended 
(39  Stot.  889:  64  Stot.  673-673),  the  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  cancel  deporta- 
tion proceedings  and,  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  said  section  19(c)  of  the 
said  Act,  to  record  the  alien's  lawful  admis- 
sion for  permanent  residence  as  of  August  8, 
1926,  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $18  to  the 
Commissioner. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1566).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    or   THE   JOINT   RESOLUTION 

The  purpose  of  the  joint  resolution  Is  to 
create  a  record  of  the  beneficiary's  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States  as  of  August  3, 
1925. 


DOMINGO  LAMADRIZ 

The  bill  (S.  2271)  for  the  relief  of 
D(«nlngo  Lamadrlz  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  2271 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  tbe  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty 
Act,  Domingo  Lamadrtz  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfuUy  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  January  23,  1962. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1551),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FURPOBE  OP  THE  BXIX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Domingo  Lamadrlz  as  of  January  23, 
1962,  thus  enabUng  him  to  file  a  petition 
for  naturalization. 


DR.  JOSE  E.  NARANJO 

The  bill  (S.  3040)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jose  E.  Naranjo  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3040 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Jose  E.  Naranjo  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  June  27,  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1552),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


PURPOSE  OP  THE  Bm. 


The  purpose  of  the  bUl  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  lUe  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


ERNESTO  JULIO  D*ESCOUBET 
BLANCO 

The  bUl  (S.  3080)  for  the  reUef  of 
Emeglo  Julio  D'Escoubet  Blanco  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

8.  3080 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Ernesto  Julio  D'Escoubet  Blanco 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  adnUtted  to  tbe  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  November  23,  1960. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1553),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PXTRPOSE    OP   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the  ben- 
eficiary to  file  a  petition  for  naturalization. 


DR.  GEORGE  ALFONSO  HERNANDEZ 
CANIZARES 

The  bUl  (S.  3172)  for  the  reUef  of 
Dr.  George  Alfonso  Herdandez  Cani- 
zares  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
s.  3172 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United,  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
ptoses  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Oeorge  Alfonso  Hernandez  Canl- 
zares  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  tbe  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  February  9, 
1963. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
1554) ,  explaining  the  pun>oses  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  tbe  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  METE  V.  ALTUG 

The  bill  <S.  3181)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Mete  V.  Altug  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  3181 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  tbe  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Mete  V.  Altug  shaU  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfuUy 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  November  29,  1957. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
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Rkoord  an  excerp 
1555) .  explaining 
There  being  no 
waa  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 


from  the  r^>ort  (No. 

1  he  purposes  of  the  bill. 

objection,  the  excerpt 

printed  in  the  Record, 


Th«  purpoae  of 
b«n«nclary  to  lU*  a 
tlon. 


tie 


DR.  JUAN  AliPREDO  MILERA 


The  bill   (S.  32  23 
Dr.    Juan    Alfreqo 
sidered,  ordered 
third  reading,  redd 
passed,  as  follows: 
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OFTHXBnJ. 

bin  U  to  enable  tbe 
petition  for  natunOlsa- 


)   for  the  relief  of 
Mllera    was    con- 
be  engrossed  for  a 
the  third  time,  and 


{.  3323 


America  in  Cangn»t  aaaenibUd,  That,  for  tbe 
purpoMS  of  tbe  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  Doctor  Joae  M.  Leon  aball  be  beld 
and  conddered  to  bare  been  lawfuUy  ad- 
mitted to  tbe  United  SUtee  for  permanent 
realdence  a«  of  May  18,  198S. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1558),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

PUaPOBK    or    TBB    BILL 

The  purpoae  of  tbe  bUl  la  to  enable  tbe 
beaeflelary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturalisa- 
tion. 


\he  Senate  and  House  of 
the    United    Statn   of 
aaaemhled.  That,  for  tbe 
itlon  and  National- 
Alfredo  Mllera  ahaU  lie 
to  have  been  lawfully 
Ulilted  States  for  perma- 
Marcb  32.  IBM.  and  tbe 
resided  In  the  United 
■hall  be  held  and  oon- 
resldence  and  physical 
of  section  316  of  such 


Im  nlgrat 


laa 


Be  it  enacted  by 
Rejneaentativet   of 
America  in  Cangreu 
purposes  of  the 
Ity  Act.  Doctor  Juai  i 
held  and  conalderei  t 
admitted  to  the 
nent  residence  as  ol 
period*  of  time  he 
Slates  UUce  that 
sidered  to  meet  th( 
presence  requlremeif  ta 
Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIEll).  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  conse:  it  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  ejcerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1556),  expla  nlng  the  purposes  of 


the  bill. 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 

PUXPOSI 


The  purpose  of 
beneficiary  to  file 
tlon. 


objection,  the  excerpt 
printed  in  the  Record, 

or  THE  BOX 

1  he  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
petition  for  naturallza- 


DR.   JORCE   P.   OARCIA 


The  bill  (S.  323 ) 
Jorge  P.  Qarda  «  as 
to  be  engrossed  fo  r 
the  third  time,  add 


Be  it  enacted  by 
Representatives    of 
America  in  Congres  i 
purpoaea  of  the 
Act.  Doctor  Jorge  F 
considered   to  bav< 
to  the  United  Stat^ 
as  of  June  18,  1963 


3239 
the  Senate  and  House  of 
the  Vnited  States  of 
assembled.  That,  for  the 
Im|algratlon  and  NaUonallty 
Garcia  shall  be  held  and 
been  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence 


conse  It 


Mr.  MANSFIEIVD 
imanlmous 
the  Record  an 
(No.  1557).expl 
bill. 

There  being  nc 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows 


PX7KPOSK 

The  purpose  of 
beneficiary  to  file 
tlon. 


DR.  JO}E  M.  LEON 

The  bill  (S.  328) 
Jose  M.  Leon  was 
be  engrossed  for  a 
third  time,  and 


Be  it  enacted  by 
Representatives    of 


)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
considered,  ordered 
a  third  reading,  read 
passed,  as  follows: 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 

to  have  printed  in 

eicerpt  from  the  report 

ai^g  the  purposes  of  the 


objection,  the  excerpt 
printed  in  the  Record, 


OF    THK    BILL 

he  bin  Is  to  enable  the 
petition  for  natxirallza- 


)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
considered,  ordered  to 
third  reading,  read  the 
as  follows: 


p  issed 

i:    3280 
the  Senate  and  House  of 
the    united    States    of 


.    FAUSTO  SOLER-AMOR 

The  bill  (S.  3285)  for  the  relief  of 
Fausto  Soler-Amor  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  328S 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for, 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Pausto  Soler-Amor  sbaU  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  tbe  United  Statea  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  May  12, 1960. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1559),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

pttbposr  or  thx  bill 

The  purpoae  of  the  bill  to  enable  tbe  bene- 
ficiary to  file  a  petition  for  naturalization. 


DR.  EMILIO  AMBR08I0  TRUJILLO 

The  bUl  (S.  3355)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Emilio  Ambrosio  Trujlllo  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

S.3386 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Dr.  Emilio  Ambrosio  Trujlllo  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  November  29.  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1560),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

puaposx  or  thx  bill 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  iwturallza- 
tlon. 


CHENO-HUAI    LI 

The  bill  (S.  3398)    for  the  relief  of 
Cheng-huai  Li  was  considered,  ordered 


to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3398 
Be  it  enaeted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpoaea  of  tbe  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Cheng-bual  U  abaU  be  beld  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfuUy  admitted  to 
tbe  United  SUtea  for  permanent  realdence  ai 
of  July  7, 1963. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rscord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1561).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PCBFOBB  or  THS  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  la  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petlUon  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.   FERMIN   FERRO 

The  bill  (S.  3441)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Fermln  Ferro  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3441 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Dr.  Fermln  Ferro  shaU  be  beld 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfuUy  ad- 
mitted to  tbe  United  States  for  permanent 
realdence  as  of  July  3. 1968. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1562),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

puapoaa  or  tkb  am. 

The  purpoee  of  the  bill  la  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  MIGUEL  ANGEL  GARCIA  PLA- 
SENCIA 

The  bill  (S.  3455)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Miguel  Angel  Oarda  Plasencia  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3458 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Dr.  Miguel  Angel  Oarcla  Plasencia  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  August  4.  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1563),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ptnipoaa  or  thk  bill 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  Is  to  enable  tbe 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


September  16,  1968 

JACK  EDWARD  COOLEY 

The  bill  (S.  3568)  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
Edward  Cooley  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3668 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sertate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  the 
admlnlatratlon  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Jack  Edward  Cooley  may  be 
classmed  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
■ecUon  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act,  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  In  bis  behalf  by 
Staff  Sergeant  Clayton  K.  Cooley.  a  citizen 
of  tbe  United  SUtes.  pursuant  to  section  204 
of  tbe  said  Act:  Provided,  That  no  brothers 
or  sisters  of  the  said  Jack  Edward  Cooley 
■haU  thereafter,  by  virtue  of  such  relation- 
ship, be  accorded  any  right,  prlvUege,  or  sta- 
tus under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1564),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUBPOSB  or   THX   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facilitate  the 
entry  Into  tbe  United  States  in  an  Immedi- 
ate relative  status  of  the  adopted  child  of  a 
VS.  citizen. 
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Ooieral  be  depoalted  aa  preacrlbed  by  sec- 
tion 213  of  such  Act:  And  provided  further. 
That  these  exemptions  shall  apply  only  to 
grounds  for  exclusion  of  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  knowledge  prior  to  tbe  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
1538) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ptraposx  or  the  bill 

The  purpoae  of  tbe  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
waive  the  excluding  provisions  of  existing  law 
relating  to  one  who  has  had  an  attack  of 
Insanity  and  who  suffers  from  a  mental  de- 
lect In  behalf  of  the  sister  of  a  U.S.  citizen. 
The  bill  provides  for  the  posting  of  a  bond 
as  a  guarantee  that  the  beneficiary  will  not 
become  a  public  charge.  The  bill  has  been 
amended  In  accordance  with  established 
precedents  and  to  delete  reference  to  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (7)  which  are  unnecessary. 


DR.  RENEE  DIEZ  DE  FORCE 

The  bill  (S.  3572)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Renee  Diez  de  Force  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.  3672 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  tbe 
purposes  of  tbe  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  Doctor  Renee  Dlez  de  Force  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  tbe  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  April  26.  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIEXiD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
1565) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  pilnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FtTEFOSX    or    thx    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


STELLA  DRIBENSKY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2189)  for  the  reUef  of  Stella 
Dribensky,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

That,  notwltbatandlng  tbe  provlalona  of 
section  212(a)  (2)  and  (4)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Stella  Dribensky 
may  be  Issued  an  Immigrant  visa  and  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  Statea  for  permanent 
residence  If  she  is  found  to  be  otherwise 
admissible  under  tbe  provisions  of  such  Act: 
Provided,  That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond 
or  undertaking  approved   by   tbe  Attorney 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1539).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
WEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

puapOSE  OP  THE  anx 
The  purpose  of  the  bill,  aa  amended,  Is  to 
enable  the  fiance  and  child  of  a  U.S.  citizen 
veteran  of  the  U.S.  Navy  to  enter  the  United 
States,  so  that  the  adult  beneficiary  may 
marry  her  citizen  fiance,  and  hereafter  re- 
side m  the  United  States  with  her  chUd.  The 
amendment  is  technical  in  nature. 


NGO  THI  HONG  HAO  (LYNCH)   AND 
SEIN  (LYNCH) 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2642)  for  the  relief  of  Ngo  Thi 
Hong  Hao  (Lynch)  and  minor  child.  Seta 
(Lynch) ,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2,  line  20,  after  the 
word  "visa"  strike  out  "fee"  and  insert 
"fees.":  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  2642 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Ngo  Thi  Hong  Hao  (Lynch) 
and  minor  child,  Seln  (Lynch),  the  fiancee 
and  minor  child  of  John  Francis  Lynch,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  eligible 
for  a  visa  as  nonimmigrant  temporary  vis- 
itors for  a  period  of  three  months:  Provided, 
That  the  administrative  authorities  find  that 
the  said  Ngo  Thi  Hong  Hao  (Lynch)  is  com- 
ing to  the  United  States  with  a  bona  fide 
Intention  of  being  married  to  the  said  John 
Francis  Lynch  and  that  she  Is  found  other- 
wise admissible  under  the  Immigration  laws 
and  that  said  minor  child  Is  being  brought 
to  the  United  States  with  the  bona  fide  in- 
tention of  John  Francis  Lynch,  his  natural 
father,  adopting  him  as  his  legal  son.  and 
said  minor  child  Is  likewise  admissible  under 
tbe  Immigration  laws.  In  the  event  the 
marriage  between  the  above-named  persons 
does  not  occur  within  three  months  after  the 
entry  of  the  said  Ngo  Thi  Hong  Hao  ( Lynch ) . 
she  and  said  minor  child  shall  be  required  to 
depart  from  the  United  States  and  upon 
failure  to  do  so  shall  be  deported  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  sections  242  and 
243  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
In  the  event  that  the  marriage  between  the 
above-named  persons  and  the  Institution  of 
proceedings  for  the  adoption  of  said  minor 
child  shall  occur  within  three  months  after 
the  entry  of  the  said  Ngo  Thi  Hong  Hao 
(Lynch)  and  minor  child,  Seln  (Lynch),  the 
Attorney  Ueneral  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  record  the  lawful  admission  for  permanent 
residence  of  the  said  Ngo  Thi  Hong  Hao 
(Lynch)  and  minor  child,  Seln  (Lynch)  as 
of  the  date  of  the  payment  of  tbe  required 
vlaa  fees. 


CHARLES  RICHARD  SCX5TT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2909)  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Richard  Scott  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

That  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  section  204(c). 
relating  to  the  number  of  petitions  which 
may  be  approved  In  behalf  of  adopted  chil- 
dren, shaU  be  inapplicable  in  the  case  of  a 
petition  filed  In  behalf  of  Charles  Richard 
Scott  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denny  F.  Scott,  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States:  Provided,  that  no 
brothers  of  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shaU 
thereafter,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship, 
be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1540) .  explaining  the  purpose  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

purpose  op  the  bill 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is 
to  facilitate  the  entry  Into  the  United  States 
In  an  inunedlate  relative  status  of  an  orphan 
to  be  adopted  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
prospective  adoptive  parents  have  previously 
had  the  maximum  number  of  petitions  ap- 
proved. The  bill  has  been  amended  In  ac- 
cordance with  established  precedents. 


JOSE  C.  FAVIO  HIDALCK) 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  3308)  for  the  relief  of  Jose  C. 
Favio  Hidalgo  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  in  line  6,  after  the 
word  "of"  strike  out  "June  12, 1959"  and 
insert  "August  8,  1960";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

S.  3308 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Jose  C.  Favio  Hidalgo  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
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the  TJnltcd  Stetaa  4>r  pennAnent  realdmoe  m 
of  Aiigust  8. 1900. 

The  amendment  was  agx«ed  to. 

The  bill  was  o  rdered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  readJ  ng.  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pwniifwl 

Mr.  MANSFIE  JD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consint  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  eicerpt  from  the  report 
1541),  expl^dnlng  the  purposes  of 


(No 
thebUl 

There  being  nc 
was  ordered  to  b< 
as  follows 

ru] 


Tb«  purpose  of  t|ie 
enable  the  benefl 
naturalization.  The 
ment  la  to  reflect 
he  waa  paroled  lnt< 


DR.  JUAN 


objection,  the  excerpt 
printed  in  the  Rxcord, 


or    THK    BILL 

bill,  aa  amended,  la  to 
try  to  file  a  petition  for 
purpoae  of  the  amend- 
I  proper  date  upon  which 
the  United  States. 


P.  HERNANDEZ 


The  Senate  pn  ceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3324)  for  he  relief  of  Dr.  Juan  F. 
Hernandez  which  tiad  been  reported  from 
the  Ceaunlttee  or  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  strll  e  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  an(  insert: 

That,  for  the  pui  pooes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  A  ;t,  Doctor  Juan  P.  Her- 
nandez, ahall  be  he  d  and  conaidered  to  have 
been  lawfully  adml  tted  to  the  United  SUtee 
for  permanent  reel  lence  aa  of  NoTembar  31, 
IMl,  and  the  perlo  la  of  time  he  haa  realded 
In  the  United  Sta  ea  since  that  date  ahall 
be  held  and  conald(  red  to  meet  the  residence 
and  phyalcal  preae  ice  requtrementa  of  aec- 
tlon  310  of  auoh  A  st. 

The  amendmer  t  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  o 'dered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  readlig,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIEI D.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consc  at  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  «  cerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1542),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
thebiU. 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 

PTTKPOSK 

The  purpose  of 
enable  the  beneflcl4ry 
naturalization.  The 
In   accordance   wltl 
and  to  reflect  the 
be  was  paroled  Into 


objection,  the  excerpt 
printed  in  the  Record, 


tlie 


bill,  aa  amended,  la  to 

to  file  a  petition  for 

bin  has  been  amended 

established   precedents 

]  iroper  date  upon  which 

the  United  Stetea. 


DR.  ISRAEL 


OOI  rZALEZ 


Gonza  ez 


The  Senate 
bill  (S.  3369)  for 
Castellanos 
ported  from  the 
dlciary,  with  an 
after  the  word  ' 
1961"  and  insert 
so  as  to  make  the 


pnxeeded 


the 


Be  it  enaated  by 
Repreaentativea    of 
America  in   Cotiffreis 
the  purposes  of  thu 
tlonallty  Act.  Doctoi 
zalez  shall  be  held 
been  lawfully 
for  permanent 
1960. 


The  amendment 


or   THE    BILL 


CASTELLANOS 


to  consider  the 

he  relief  of  Dr.  Israel 

which  had  been  re- 

(tommlttee  on  the  Ju- 

4mendment.  in  line  6, 

strike  out  "July  7, 

September  24.  1960"; 

>ill  read: 


3300 

Senate  and  Houae  of 

the    United    States    of 

assembled.  That,  for 

Immigration  and  Na- 

larael  Oaatellanoa  Oon- 

Eind  considered  to  have 

admit  ed  to  the  United  Statea 

reald4nce  as  of  September  24, 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1543),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rxTBroex  or  tbx  bill 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl,  as  amended,  la  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  purpoee  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  to  reflect  the  proper  date  upon  which 
he  waa  admitted  to  the  United  States  aa  a 
visitor. 


was  agreed  to. 


DR.  LAUREANO  8.  PALLA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3493)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Lau- 
reano  S.  Falla  (also  known  as  Severino 
Laureano  Falla- Alvarez)  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment  in  line  7. 
after  the  word  "of"  strike  out  "October  8, 
1960"  and  insert  "April  25. 1961":  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

S.  3403 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty 
Act,  Doctor  Laureano  S.  Falla  (also  Itnown 
as  Severino  Laureano  Falla-Alvarea)  shaU  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  Statea  for  permanent 
residence  aa  of  April  26,  1001. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1544),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

FUKPOSK  or  TBI  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  aa  amended,  la 
to  enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition 
for  naturalization.  The  purpoae  of  the 
amendment  is  to  reflect  the  date  upon  which 
he  waa  paroled  into  the  United  SUtea. 


MARIE-LOUISE  (ItlARY  LOUISE) 
PIERCE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3526)  for  the  relief  of  Marie- 
Louise  (Mary  Louise)  Pierce  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  in 
line  7,  after  the  word  "fee"  insert  a  colon 
and  "Provided.  That  a  suitable  and 
proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General,  be  disposed  as 
prescribed  by  section  213  of  the  said 
Act";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  3020 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatit>es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpoeea  of  the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty 
Act,  Marle-Loulae  (Ifiury  Loulae)  Pierce  shall 
be  held  and  conaidered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  Statea  for  perma- 


nent residence  aa  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee:  Provided,  That  a  suitable 
and  proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by 
the  Attorney  Oeneral,  be  deposited  aa  pre- 
scribed  by  section  213  of  the  said  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
1545) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ptrmposB  or  thx  bill 

The  purpoae  of  the  bill,  aa  amended.  Is  to 
grant  the  statua  of  permament  residence  in 
the  United  States  to  Marle-Loulse  (Mary 
Louise)  Pierce.  The  blU  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  required  visa  fee.  The  purpoae  of 
the  amendment  la  to  provide  for  the  posting 
of  a  bond  as  a  guarantee  that  the  t>eneflclary 
will  not  become  a  public  charge. 
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DR.    BENITO    V.    ODDLIO    AND    DR. 
BRUNHILDA  G.  ODULIO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  345)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Benito 
V.  Odullo  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Brunhllda 
O.  Odullo  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  Insert : 

That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Doctor  Benito 
V.  OduUo  ahaU  be  held  and  conaidered  to 
have  a  priority  date  of  Febniary  10,  1907, 
for  the  purpoae  of  filing  a  petition  pursuant 
to  section  203(a)  (3)  of  that  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1546).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FuapoSK  or  thk  bill 

The  purpoae  of  the  bill,  aa  amended.  Is  to 
preaenre  the  beneficiary's  sixth  preference  pe- 
tition filing  date  of  February  16,  1967,  when 
he  files  a  petition  pursuant  to  section  203 (a i 
(3)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
The  bUl  has  been  amended  to  facUlUte  the 
beneficiary's  adjustment  of  status.  A  further 
amendment  deletes  the  name  of  the  bene- 
ficiary's wife,  since  she  wUl  be  entitled  to  the 
same  preference  as  her  husband  In  the  ad- 
justment of  her  status. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Benito  V. 
Odullo."      

MING  CHANG 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  2405)  for  the  reUef  of  Ming 
Chang  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
amendments,  on  page  1,  line  5,  after  the 
word  "Act."  strike  out  "subject  to  the 
proviso  to  such  section,  and  a  petition 
may  be  fUed  on  behalf  of  the  said  Ming 


Chang"  and  insert  "upon  approval  of  a 
petition  filed  in  her  behalf";  in  line  9, 
after  the  word  "section"  strike  out 
"204(a)  of  such  Act."  and  insert  "204  of 
such  Act:  Provided,  That  no  brothers  or 
sisters  of  the  beneficiary,  by  virtue  of 
such  relationship,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

S.  2406 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Ming  Chang  may  be  classified 
as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  such  Act,  upon  approval  of 
a  petition  filed  In  her  behalf  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sbtirman  T.  Chang,  citizens  gf  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of 
such  Act:  Provided,  That  no  brothers  or  sis- 
ters of  the  beneficiary  shall  thereafter  by 
virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any 
right,  prtvUege,  or  status  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(^o.  1547),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  blU,  as  amended,  is  to 
facilitate  the  adjustment  of  status  as  an  Im- 
mediate relative  of  the  alien  chUd  adopted  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  bill  has 
been  amended  In  accordance  with  established 
precedents. 


YUKAFUKUNAGA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3226)  for  the  relief  of  Yuka  Pu- 
kunaga  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1.  line  4.  after  the 
word  "amended."  strike  out  "Yuka  Pu- 
kunaga"  and  insert  "Yuka  Awamura"; 
in  line  8.  after  the  word  "Act"  Insert  a 
colon  and  "ProrHded.  That  no  brothers 
or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall  there- 
after, by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
imder  the  Immlgrati<»i  and  Nationality 
Act.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  3220 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended.  Yuka  Awamura 
may  be  classified  as  a  chUd  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  that  Act,  and 
a  petition  may  be  filed  In  her  behalf  by 
Mrs.  Edith  Fukunaga.  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Act: 
Provided.  That  no  brothers  or  sisters  of  the 
benefldary  shaU  thereafter,  by  virtue  of  such 
relationship,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  statua  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1548),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PintPOSB    or    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
facilitate  the  entry  Into  the  United  States 
In  an  immediate  relative  status  of  the  alien 
chUd  to  be  adopted  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  The  bill  has  been  amended  In  accord- 
ance with  established  precedents  and  to  cor- 
rect the  name  of  the  beneficiary. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Yuka  Awamura." 


INTERSTATE  SHIPMENTS  OF  IN- 
TOXICATING LIQUORS 

The  bill  (HH.  5754)  to  amend  section 
1263  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to 
require  that  Interstate  shipments  of  in- 
toxicating Uquors  be  accompanied  by  bill 
of  lading,  or  other  docionent  showing 
certain  Information  in  lieu  of  requiring 
such  to  be  marked  on  the  package,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reaiding. 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1550).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUBPOSE 

Under  existing  law  (section  1203,  title  IS, 
United  States  Code),  it  Is  a  Federal  crime 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  Impriaonment  of  not  more  than  1  year, 
or  both,  to  ship  In  Interstate  commerce  a 
package  containing  "any  spirituous,  vinous, 
malted,  or  other  fermented  liquor,  or  any 
compound  containing  any  spirituous,  vinous, 
malted,  or  other  fermented  liquor  fit  for  xise 
for  beverage  purposes,  unless  such  package 
Is  so  labeled  on  the  outside  cover  as  to  plainly 
show  the  name  of  the  consignee,  the  nature 
of  Its  contents,  and  the  quantity  contained 
therein  •  •  •." 

H.R.  6754  has  as  Its  purpose  to  amend  the 
labeling  requirement  of  section  1203  to  re- 
quire that  such  Interstate  transported  Intoxi- 
cants shall  carry  the  statutorily  required  in- 
formation set  forth  in  a  bill  of  lading,  or 
other  document,  to  accompany  shipment  in 
lieu  of  requiring  such  to  be  marke<t:on  the 
package. 

STATKICENT 

The  present  law  was  first  enacted  In  1909 
(Public  Law  350,  60th  Cong.,  Mar.  4,  1909) 
to  assist  the  States  In  enforcing  their  pro- 
hibition laws,  during  a  period  when  a  State 
was  powerless  to  prevent  Intoxicants  from 
being  shipped  Into  the  State  and  sold  by  the 
Importer  in  the  package  In  which  It  waa 
shipped.  With  the  adoption  of  the  21st 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  a  State  now 
haa  fuU  authority  to  regulate  or  prohibit  the 
importation,  of  intoxicating  beverages.  Aa 
added  precaution,  however,  the  present  bUI 
carries  a  proviso  that  "nothing  contained  In 
this  act  shall  be  construed  as  Indicating  an 
Intent  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  deprive  any 
State  of  the  power  to  enact  additional  pro- 
hibitions with  respect  to  the  shipment  of  In- 
toxicating liquors." 

The  change  embraced  in  this  bUl  wUl  serve 
to  facilitate  the  handUng  and  transportation 
of  the  products  Involved  in  Interstate  ship- 


ment by  the  producers.  T'here  Is  no  cost  to 
the  Oovernment  Involved  in  the  proposal. 

At  the  present  time,  as  a  letter  from  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  states, 
"when  40  or  50  boxes  of  liquor  have  been 
packaged,  they  are  placed  on  a  single  pallet 
and  stored  In  a  warehouse  awaiting  orders 
for  shipment."  Upon  receipt  of  an  order,  each 
container  of  liquor  must  be  sorted  out  by 
the  warehouseman  and  marked  as  the  statute 
requires  and  then  replaced  before  shipment. 
If  the  present  blU  were  enacted,  the  pallet 
could  be  transferred  from  the  warehouse  to 
the  common  carrier  without  the  rehandllng 
of  the  individual  packages,  but  with  a  bill  of 
lading  containing  the  statutorily  required  In- 
formation. The  Attorney  General  stated  in 
his  letter  that  the  procedure  under  this  pro- 
I>o6ed  legislation  "would  represent  a  sub- 
stantial saving  In  labor  and  costs." 

The  enactment  of  this  measure  would  not 
Impair  or  repeal  existing  law  regarding  the 
major  label  requirements  for  Intoxicating  liq- 
uors. The  present  law  requires  regulations 
to  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pursuant  to  hla  authority  under  the  Federal 
Alcohol  Administration  Act  (section  206(e), 
title  27,  United  Statea  Code)  governing  the 
labeling  of  intoxicating  Uquors.  Under  such 
regulations  each  case  of  liquor  must  bear  an 
Individual  serial  number  and  other  mark- 
ings which  makes  possible  the  complete  iden- 
tification of  each  caae  or  package  of  the 
bev^age  therein.  Nothing  contained  in  HJl. 
6764  would  change  or  modify  theae  regula- 
tions. 

Enactment  of  thla  proposed  legislation 
wUl  not  adversely  affect  any  Federal  or 
State  law  enforcement  objective  and  wUl  not 
have  any  effect  on  existing  regulations  Is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
committee  feels  that  the  requirement  that  a 
shipment  of  Intoxicants  be  accompanied  by 
a  bill  of  lading,  or  other  document,  fuUy 
Identifying  the  contents  of  the  shipment 
and  the  consignee,  would  serve  both  State 
and  Federal  law  enforcement  purposes. 

The  National  Conference  of  State  Liquor 
Administrators  and  the  National  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  Association,  Inc.,  which  in- 
clude in  their  membership  the  liquor  ad- 
mlnlatratora  of  most  of  the  States,  have  no 
objection  to  the  enactment  of  HJl.  5754. 

Letters  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  Departments  of 
Justice  and  Treasury  Indicate  that  these  De- 
partments have  no  objection  to  the  enact- 
ment of  H  Jl.  5754. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  Intent 
and  purpoee  of  section  1203  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  wlU  be  served  by  the 
enactment  of  HJl.  5754,  which  is  designed 
to  facilitate  the  handling  and  transportation 
in  interstate  commerce  of  intoxicating  bever- 
ages, and,  therefore,  recommends  that  tlie 
blU  be  given  favorable  consideration. 


PFC. 


THEODORE  DANIEL   VAN 
STAVEREN 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3356)  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  Pfc.  Theodore  Dan- 
iel Van  Staveren  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment  in  line  3. 
after  the  word  "That"  strike  out  "Pri- 
vate First  Class"  and  insert  "Lance 
Corporal";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentattoes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Lance 
Corporal  Theodore  Daniel  Van  Staveren,  a 
native  of  the  Netherlanda,  who  aerved  hon- 
orably In  the  United  States  Marine  Oorpa 
from  February  24,  1907.  until  bis  death  on 
AprU  10,  1900,  ShaU  be  held  and  considered 


2G860 


to  hkve  been  »  ettl  wn  of  tbe  United  SUta* 
»t  ttM  time  of  bla  d(  tth. 


oidered 


The  amendmeiit 

The  bill  was 
for  a  ttUrd  readli^s, 
time,  and  paoed 

Mr.  MANSFIEIiD 
unanimous  conse  it 
the  RxcoRD  an  e:  cerpt 
(No.  1549),  expl4inlng 
the  biU. 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 


tlie 


PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of 
confer  U.S.  cltlzenihtp 
Lance   Cpl.   Tbeodo 
Tbe  purpose  of  the 
tats  proper  rank  at 


The  title  was 
"A  bill  to  confer 
ship  posthumousl; 
Theodore  Daniel 

Mr.  MANSFIEIiD 
CQnclu^f^  the  cal 
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was  agreed  to. 

to  be  engroaaed 
was  read  tbe  third 


Mr.  President.  I  ask 

to  have  printed  In 

from  the  report 

the  purposes  of 

objection,  the  excerpt 
printed  in  the  Rkcoxd. 


OF  THK   BILL 

bill,  a«  amended,  la  to 

posthumously  upon 

e  Daniel    Van  Staveren. 

amendment  la  to  reflect 

the  time  of  hla  death. 


ai  aended,  so  as  to  read: 
United  States  cltlzen- 
upon  Lance  Corporal 
/an  Staveren." 

Mr.  President,  that 
of  the  calendar. 


Mr.  MAN, 

unanimous 
into   executive 
nominations  on 

The  presid; 

out  objection,  it 


EXECUT  YE  SESSION 


SPIEL  D 


.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

consent  that  the  Senate  go 

to  consider  the 

Ebcecutive  Calendar. 

pro  tempore.  Wlth- 

ordered. 


an  ssion 
t  le 
(EI  T 


la  sot 


FEDERAL 

CO] 


C<  >MMXINICATIONS 
ADMISSION 


The  bill  clerk 
H.  Rex  Lee,  of 
to  be  a  member 
nlcations  Commlsklon 


th( 


>EIT 


The  presid: 
out  objection, 
sldered  and  conflitned, 


ttie 


ENVIRONMENT^ 
ICES 


dry  nominations 
Science  Services 


i^ad  the  nomination  of 
District  of  Columbia, 
the  Federal  Commu- 


pro  tempore.  Wlth- 
nomination  Is  con- 


SCIENCE     SERV- 


ADI ONISTRATION 
The  bill  clerk  rroceeded  to  read  sim- 


in  the  Environmental 
Administration. 
Mr.  MANSFIEL  D.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conser  t  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  I  loc. 
The  PRESIDED  T  pro  tempore.  Wlth- 
nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confli  med  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIEL  ">.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consen  t  that  the  Presddent  be 
immediately  notlfl  >d  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominatii  >ns. 

The  PRESIDE^  T  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  l£  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 


Mr.  MANSFIEIp. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  c  lalr) 
Senate  resume  the 
lative  business. 

The  motion  wata 
Senate  resumed  ttaje 
islatlve  business. 


A  message  from 
sentatives  by  Mr. 


Mr.  President  (Mr. 

I  move  that  the 

consideration  of  legis- 

agreed  to.  and  the 
consideration  of  leg- 


MESSAOE  FRPM   THE   HOUSE 

the  House  of  Repre- 


Bartlett.  one  of  its 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
has  passed  the  bill  (8.  119)  to  reserve 
certain  public  lands  for  a  national  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  system,  to  provide  a 
procedure  for  adding  additional  public 
lands  and  other  lands  to  the  system,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  18785) 
making  appropriations  for  military  con- 
struction for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Sixes,  Mr.  McFall, 
Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Mahon.  Mr.  Cederberg.  Mr.  Jonas,  Mr. 
Talcott,  and  Mr.  Bow  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  aCQxed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  20.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  compreben- 
slve  review  of  national  water  resource  prob- 
lems and  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  1004.  An  act  to  autborlze  tbe  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Colorado  River  Baaln  project,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATION.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Pboposkd  Lcciblation  To  Cranok  thx  Nakb 

OP   THE    OrnCE    EISTABUSmO    tlNOBI    Rbok- 
GANOATION   PLAN   NO.    1    OP    1968 

A  commumcatlon  from  the  Prealdent  of 
the  United  States,  tranamlttlng  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  fiuther  amend  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  of  1958,  as  amended, 
in  order  to  change  the  name  of  the  office 
established  under  such  plan,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papera);  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

Rbpost  op  Ovzsobuoation  op  am 
Afpsopkution 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans' 
Administration,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  overobligatlon  of  an  appropriation  in 
that  Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
appropriations. 

Report  op  Department  op  the  Armt  Con- 
tracts POR  MnjTART  Construction 
Awarded  Wn-Hovr  Formal  Advzrtiskmrnt 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  semiannual 
report  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  con- 
tracts for  military  construction  awarded 
without  formal  advertisement  for  tbe  period 
January  1  through  June  30.  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  op  Department  op  Navt  Research 
AND  Development  Procttremsnt  AcnoNa 
OP  $50,000  OR  Over 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Materiel  (Procurement  and  Production) 
tranamlttlng,  purauant  to  law,  tbe  Navy'a 
semiannual  report  of  reaearcb  and  develop- 
ment procurement  actions  of  SfiO.OOO  and 
over  for  the  period  January  l  through  June 
30.  1068  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to 
tbe  Oommlttae  on  Armed  Servloaa. 


BiPO«T  ON  Departmsmt  or  Drprmh  Procure- 
KBIT  FkOK  Small  and  Otboi  BmiNus 
Rbms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defenae  (Inatallattona  and  Loglstlca),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defenae  Procurement  From  Small 
and  Otbar  Bualneaa  Flrma  for  Flaeal  Year 
1968  (with  an  acoompanylng  report);  to  the 
Oofnmlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

RBPOaTB  OP  COMPTROLLSa  Ornoul 

A  letter  from  tbe  ComptroUer  Oeneral  of 
tbe  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  opportuniUea  for  im- 
provement In  pollclea  for  acquiring  migratory 
waterfowl  refugee.  Bureau  of  Sport  Flaberlea 
and  WUdllfe.  VB.  Flab  and  WUdUfe  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  dated  Septem- 
ber 11,  1968  (with  an  aocompanylng  report); 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Qovemment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  tbe  ComptroUer  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  tranamlttlng,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  tbe  opportunity  to  reduce 
coats  substantially  in  acquiring  teletype- 
writers for  uae  In  the  Advanced  Record  Sys- 
tem Oommunloatlona  Network,  Oeneral  Serv- 
Icea  Administration,  dated  September  12. 
1988  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operatlona. 

A  letter  from  tbe  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Improvements  achieved  In 
tbe  management  of  auppllea  by  tbe  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
dated  July  31,  1908  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  tbe  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operatlona. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  tranamlttlng,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  savings  realized  through  the 
uae  of  effective  formal  advertising  in  con- 
tracting for  propane.  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, dated  August  26,  1968  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operatlona. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  economic  assistance  provided 
to  Korea  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  Department  of  State,  dated 
July  16,  1968  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operatlona. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  need  for  more  realistic 
minimum  wage  rate  determinations  for  cer- 
tain federaUy  financed  housing  In  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area.  Department  of  Labor. 
dated  September  18,  1968  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  ptusuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  need  for  timely  and 
effective  resolution  of  ai^ralsal  problems  In 
tbe  State  of  Ohio.  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Transportation,  dated 
September  16,  1968  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operatlona. 

CORRECnOHB   OP  REPORT  OP  SECRETART  OP 

Health,  Education,  and  Welparb 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  corrections  of  report  made  August  20. 
1968,  covering   property  donated  to  educa- 
tional Inatltutlona  and  civil  defense  orga- 
nizations; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operatlona. 
Suspension   of  Deportation   op  Aliens — 
WrrHORAWAL  op  Name 

A  letter  from  tbe  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  withdrawing  tbe  name  of  Mr. 
Jesus  Rodrlgues-Chaves  from  a  report  relat- 
ing to  aUena  whoae  deportation  haa  been  sus- 
pended tranamltted  to  tbe  Senate  on  May  1, 
1868:  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETmONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore : 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Leglalature  of 
the  State  of  CalifomU;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

"Assemblt  Joint  Risolution  34 
"Resolution  relative  to  meat  prices 

"Whereas,  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  reduced  rates  on  dressed  beef, 
but  haa  not  reduced  the  ratea  on  feed  gralna 
and  other  feed  producta;  and 

"Wbereaa,  Out-of-state  meat  processors 
have  been  able  to  ship  dressed  beef  into 
California  at  prices  with  which  California 
meat  producers,  because  of  freight  rates  on 
feed  grains  and  feed  products,  could  not 
compete,  thereby  forcing  many  California 
firms  to  move  out  of  state;  now,  therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  fointlt/.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  SUte  of  California  respect- 
fuUy  memorializes  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  take  cognizance  of  the  effect 
upon  California  meat  producers  of  lowered 
dressed  meat  rates,  and  to  reduce,  propor- 
tionately, the  rates  on  feed  grains  and  other 
feed  products;  and  be  it  further 

•Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  37 
"Resolution  relative  to  the  law  of  water  rights 

"Whereas,  Legislation  has  been  introduced 
in  the  90th  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
clarify  the  relationship  of  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  the  several  states 
in  the  uae  of  the  waters  of  certain  streams  of 
the  nation;  and 

"Whereas,  Such  legislation  has  long  been 
needed  to  eliminate  uncertainties  concerning 
water  rights  baaed  on  atate  lawa  without  im- 
pairing federal  water  reaource  programa;  and 

"Wbereaa,  Extensive  hearings  have  been 
held  by  commltteea  of  tbe  Oongreaa  at  which 
the  need  for  leglalatlve  clarification  haa  been 
amply  doctmiented;   and 

"Wbereaa,  Such  legislation  embodies  those 
provisions  which  received  concurrence  and 
support  from  aU  parte  of  the  United  Statea 
at  the  aforementioned  hearings;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Leglalature  of  the  State  of 
California  haa  consistently  supported  prin- 
ciples involved  In  this  and  similar  legislation 
as  necessary  to  the  promotion  of  orderly  de- 
velopment of  water  reaources;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Auembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  tbe  State  of  California  reapectfully 
memorializes  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  umted  States  to  enact  legislation 
to  resolve  the  uncertainties  which  now  ex- 
ist in  the  security  of  water  rights;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  tbe  Chief  Clerk  of  tbe  As- 
sembly transmit  coplea  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  Prealdent  of  the 
United  Statea.  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  tbe  chairmen  of  tbe 
V&.  Senate  and  House  of  Repreaentatlvea 
Commltteea  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affalra. 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stetes." 
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A  joint  reeolutlon  of  tbe  Leglalature  of 
tbe  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare: 

"AasxMBLT  Joint  Rxbolution  13 
"Resolution  relative  to  pest  control 
"Whereas,  Tbe  United  States  Congress  baa 
authorized  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  to  develop  a  pest  control 
program  that  would  begin  to  rid  our  nation 
and  ita  major  cities  of  rata  and  other  vermm; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  California  Department  of 
Public  Health  acting  in  behalf  of  local  health 
agencies  and  the  California  pest  control  in- 
dustry, has  applied  for  a  health  services  spe- 
cial project  grant  which  would  augment  tbe 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Vector  Control; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  State  Department  of  Public 
Health  would  develop  a  Job  traimng  program 
designed  to  create  career  opportunities  In 
the  pest  control  field  for  the  unemployed  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  federal  program;  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Public  Health 
guidelines  would  emphasize  the  Norwegian 
or  sewer  rat,  which  is  common  to  other  rat- 
infested  areas  of  the  nation,  rather  than  tbe 
roof  rat,  which  plagues  California;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  ensure  that  guide- 
lines  relating  to  pest  control  in  the  United 
States  developed  by  tbe  federal  government 
not  exclude  that  species  of  rat  or  other  ver- 
min common  to  CaUfornia;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Health  develop  and  transmit  a  report 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
states  which  wlU  inform  them  of  the  unique 
pest  control  problems  in  Callfoiula;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved.  That  tbe  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  states,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  to  the  State 
Director  of  Public  Health." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;    to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service: 
"Resolutions 

"Tbe  foUowlng  resolution  was  offered  by 
Assemblymen  lAobley.  Zlierg.  Powers,  and 
Ryan: 

"House  Resolution  566 

"Resolution  relative  to  memorlallzmg 
Postmaster-General  to  issue  a  stamp  com- 
memorating tbe  California  Ezpoeltlon. 

"VThereaa,  It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  the 
cultural  and  scientific  magnificence  of  the 
CaUfornia  Exposition  be  symbolized  through 
tbe  Issuance  of  a  stamp  commemorating  the 
California  Exposition;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  the  Members  memorialize 
the  Poatmaster-Oeneral  of  the  United  States 
to  issue  a  commemorative  stamp  symbolizing 
the  magnificent  California  Expoeitlon;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  tbe  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  tbe  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Repreaentatlvea,  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  tbe 
Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States. 

"REQUEST  POR  UNANIMOUS  CONSENT 

"Mr.  Mobley  was  granted  unanimous  con- 
sent to  take  up  House  Resolution  No.  566 
without  reference  to  committee  or  file. 

"Resolution  read,  and  adopted." 


A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe  Warren 
County  Democratic  Central  Committee,  Mon- 
mouth, III.,  remonstrating  against  recent 
amendments  to  tbe  1968  feed  grain  program: 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

A  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  signed 
by  Robert  Morris,  AniuipoUs,  Md.,  remon- 
strating against  the  defenae  doctrine  of  tbe 
Nation;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe  Housing  Au- 
thority of  the  Choctaw  Nation  of  Oklahoma. 
Hugo.  Okla.,  remonstrating  against  tbe  pro- 
posed construction  of  certain  homes  for 
which  no  funds  were  appropriated  for  tbe 
Installation  of  sanitation  facilities;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  South  East 
Florida  Division  of  the  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee, Hollywood,  Fla.,  remonstrating 
against  tbe  aggressive  actions  taken  by  tbe 
U.S.SJt.  against  the  Czechoslovaklan  na- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  State  Board 
of  the  United  Nations  AssoclaUon  of  Min- 
nesota. Minneapolis,  Minn.,  praying  for  tbe 
ratification  by  the  Senate  of  certain  treaties; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  signed 
by  Robert  Lee  French.  Silver  Spring.  Md., 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  des- 
ignating a  "National  Engineering  Techni- 
cian's Week";  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Ju- 
diciary. 

A  petition,  signed  by  John  W.  Taylor,  pray- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  sanctions  against  removal  of 
a  child  from  the  custody  of  both  his  parents 
or  concealment  of  his  whereabouts  from 
either  parent,  without  approval  of  a  compe- 
tent court;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

A  petition,  signed  by  members  of  the  San 
Juan  Port  Coordinating  Council.  New  York, 
N.y..  praying  for  prompt  elections  in  tbe 
National  Maritime  Union;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  petition,  signed  by  F.  E.  Massey,  and 
sundry  other  citizens  of  the  State  of  Kansas, 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
extend  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
cover  farm  workers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  petition,  signed  by  R.  W.  TerrUl,  and 
sundry  other  citizens  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, praying  for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  cover  farm  workers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDEa^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-301,  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McInttre] 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Brooke]  to  serve  on  the  Commis- 
sion on  Mortfirage  Insurance  Rates  with 
the  chairman  [Mr.  Sparkman]  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett]. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDEaJT  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  September  16. 
1968.  he  signed  the  mroUed  bill  (S.  20) 
to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  review  of 
national  water  resource  problems  and 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
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had  previously  be^ 
er  of  the  House 


REPORTS  ( IF  COMMITTBBS 


The  following 
were  submitted: 


HANDOL'H 


RANDOLPH, 


By  Mr 

on  Public  Works, 

HJt.  89S3.  An  act 
▼emb«r  31.  1941  (5( 
tba  alteration, 
of  certain  hlghwajr 
the  Tennessee 
1570) . 

By  Mr 
on  Public  Works. 

S.  34S9.  A  bUl  to 
and  dam  numbered 
in  Oklahoma  and 
Col.  Auguste  P. 

By  Mr. 
on   Interior   and 
amendment: 

S.   2753.  A  bUl 
Kenal,   Alaska,  all 
States  In  certain 
No.  167ir. 


from  the  Committee 
ulthout  amendment: 
to  amend  the  act  of  No- 
Stat.  778) ,  providing  for 
istmetlon.  or  relocation 
and  railroad  bridge*  by 
Vallsy  Authority  (Rapt.  No. 


QRtTXNI  «0 


from  the  Committee 

^th  an  amendment: 

lame  the  authorised  lock 

17  on  the  Verdigris  River 

tlie  lake  created  thereby  for 

Cqouteau  (Rept.  No.  1558). 

from  the  Committee 

bsular    Affairs,    with    an 


o 


EXECUnVll 

co: 


As  In  executive 
The  following 
nomination  was 

By  Mr.  RANDOL^ 
on  Public  Works 

Don  A.  Jones,  rea 
a   member   of   the 
mission. 


second  time,  and 


s. 
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signed  by  the  Speak- 
Representatives. 


reports  of  committees 


la  ad 


convey  to  the  city  of 

Interests  of  the  United 

located  therein  (Bept. 


REPORT  OP  A 
ilhlMl'lTKE 


session, 

Favorable  report  of  a 
spbmltted: 

from  the  Committee 

admiral,  TTSB8SA,  to  be 
Mississippi   River   Com- 


BILI^  EITRODnCED 


Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  uneuilmous  consent,  the 
referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BKNN  ETT: 
4086.  A  blU  fo '  the  relief  of  Olcf  Wil- 
liam Aaplund,  Norm  i  Hudson  Asplund,  Peter 
Ijeon  Asplund  and  1  tussell  William  Asplxmd: 
|the  relief  of  Mr.  Mathew 
Murray  and  Mrs.  Ellsa- 


^e  reUef  of  Susan  Ellaa- 


S.  4037.  A  blU  for 
Hamilton  Benjamin 
beth  King  Murray; 

8.  4088.  A  bUl  for 
beth  Rogers;  and 

8.  4089.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Harold  Rlv- 

Ington;  to  the  Com  nlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   HTTiT{    (for   himself   and  Mr. 

SrABXJtAN) 

S.  4040.  A  bin  to  jfrovlde  that  the  lock  and 
dam  referred  to  as  t  le  Warrior  lock  and  dam 
on  the  Blaok  Warrlc  r  River.  Ala.,  shall  here- 
after be  known  as  tl  e  Armlstead  Inge  Selden 
look  and  dam;  to  tfe  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr 

8.4041.    A    bUl    tt> 
School   Lunch   Act 


S.  4043.    A  bUl  for 


8.  4041— INTRODycrTION 
IMPROVE    TH] ; 
PROGRAM 


NBLiSpN: 

amend    the    National 
with    regard    to   surpltu 
dairy  products  and  t  >r  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agrlo  ilture  and  Porwtry. 

[of  Mr.  Vmsom  when  he 
whl^  appear  un- 


(See  the  remarks 
Introduced  the  abovfa  bill 
der  a  separate  head  Ing.) 
By  Mr.   MUNI  (T 
S.  4042.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Pak-Ohuan 
Kan;  to  the  Commltl  ee  on  the  Judldary. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 


the  relief  of  GHuseppe 


DlMardo;  to  the  Com  mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


OF  BILL  TO 
SCHOOL    LUNCH 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mi 
Senate  bearings  op 


President,  our  recent 
hunger  In  America 


revealed  that  our  current  food  distribu- 
tion programs  are  failing  to  reach  those 
people  with  the  greatest  need. 

A  prime  example  is  the  present  na- 
tional school  lunch  program  which  is 
available  to  only  18  million  of  the  50 
million  American  children  attending 
public  schools  today. 

A  more  shocking  fact  is  that  the  poor 
child  who  needs  a  free  or  reduced  price 
school  limch  the  most  is  not  getting  it 
today.  More  than  4'/^  million  under- 
nourished children  from  poverty  homes 
are  not  benefiting  from  this  program. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  to  assure 
that  the  school  lunch  program  receives 
first  call  in  the  distribution  of  milk,  but- 
ter, cheese,  and  other  surplus  dairy  prod- 
ucts obtained  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  through  price  support  pro- 
grams. 

Currently,  surplus  commodities  held 
by  the  Department  are  initially  ear- 
marked for  domestic  commercial  Vrade 
or  foreign  export  at  competitive  prices. 
They  are  only  available  for  the  school 
lunch  program  after  these  distribution 
channels  are  exhausted. 

This  bill  would  also  enable  the  De- 
partment to  purchase  dairy  products  at 
market  prices  from  regular  commercial 
sources  when  surpluses  on  hand  do  not 
meet  the  full  needs  of  the  school  lunch 
program. 

Dairy  products  form  the  nutritional 
foimdation  of  our  national  school  lunch 
program.  With  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation, we  will  give  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  millions  of  American  children 
top  priority  in  the  fight  to  eliminate  hun- 
ger from  our  land. 

One  of  the  best  possible  investments 
which  can  be  made  of  the  surpluses  held 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  to 
take  them  out  of  the  warehouses  and  use 
them  to  build  a  strong  and  healthy  new 
generation,  well-nourished  and  ready  to 
learn. 

Although  milk  and  dairy  products  have 
been  generally  avaUable  for  school  lunch 
programs,  conditions  can  arise  which 
threaten  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  dairy 
products  and  serve  to  point  up  Uie  need 
for  this  corrective  legislation. 

The  present  legislative  authority  for 
the  disposal  of  dairy  products  acquired 
by  the  Department's  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  connection  with  the  price 
support  programs  is  found  in  section  4^6 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  which  wiu 
amended  by  Public  Law  480. 

This  section  permits  stocks  of  food  in 
the  hands  of  CCC  which  cannot  be  sold 
back  to  the  domestic  commercial  trade 
or  exported  at  competitive  world  prices  to 
be  used  for  school  lunch,  domestic  relief 
programs,  and  charitable  institutions. 
They  can  also  be  bartered  for  stratetrtc 
materials  and  products  not  produced  in 
the  United  States.  If  not  needed  for  these 
purposes,  they  can  be  disposed  of  for 
foreign  relief. 

Thus,  there  are  certain  priorities  for 
their  use.  In  general,  the  first  priority 
Is  domestic  or  export  sales;  the  second 
is  domestic  relief  and  school  lunch;  and 
the  third  is  foreign  relief. 

This  creates  a  problem  when  CCC 
stocks  of  dairy  products  are  lower  than 
usual.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 


taken  the  position  that  stocks  on  hand 
might  be  commercially  sold  domestically 
or  exported,  with  not  enough  left  to  meet 
the  needs  for  domestic  relief.  Conse- 
quently, he  has  restricted  the  use  of 
dairy  products  in  domestic  relief  pro- 
grams, and  there  was  very  real  concern 
that  the  use  of  dairy  products  in  the 
school  lunch  program  might  also  be  af- 
fected. 

This  situation  is  likely  to  become  more 
serious  as  production  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  more  nearly  approaches  de- 
mand. 

This  amendment  would  correct  this 
possibility  by  permitting  the  needs  of 
the  school  Itmch  program  to  be  met  first 
from  the  Department's  surpluses. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  4041)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional School  Limch  Act  with  regard  to 
surplus  dairy  products  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  392— RESO- 
LUTION AUTHORIZINO  PRINTING 
OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  HEAR- 
INGS ENTITLED  "RIOTS,  CIVIL 
AND    CRIMINAL    DISORDERS" 

Mr.  McCI£LLAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  392) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  C(»nmlttee  on  Rules 
tuid  Administration: 

S.  Res.  392 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Qovernment  Operations 
five  hundred  additional  copiee  of  part  10  of 
the  hearings  before  Its  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  during  the  nine- 
tieth Coogrees.  Second  Session,  entitled 
"RloU,  Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  393— RESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  ElASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  393) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

s.  Rn.  393 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary la  hereby  authorized  to  expwnd  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  during  the 
90th  Congress  82.600  In  addition  to  the 
amount  and  for  the  same  purposes  specified 
In  section  184(a)  ot  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nisation Act  approved  Aug.  2,  1945. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  394— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  NUTRITION  AND  HU- 
MAN NEEDS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  file  for  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovnufI, 
who  is  necessarily  absent  today,  a  very 
brief  statement,  and  to  introduce  for  him 
a  resolution  favored  by  the  new  Senate 
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Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs,  which  Senator  McGovekn 
has  been  selected  to  chidr. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred,  and,  under  the  rule, 
the  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record;  and,  without  objection,  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovesn]  will  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcoao. 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  394)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Rn.  394 

Whereas  the  Senate  has  voted  unanimously 
to  establish  a  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Himian  Needs  to  study  the  food, 
medical  and  other  related  basic  needs  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States: 

Resolved,  that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  as  established 
under  Senate  Resolution  281  Is  authorized 
to  examine,  Investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  lack  of  food,  medical  assistance,  and 
other  related  necessities  of  life  and  health 
including,  but  not  limited  to  such  matters 
as  (a)  the  extent  and  causes  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  In  the  United  States,  Including 
educational,  health,  welfare  and  other  mat- 
ters related  to  malnutrition;  (b)  the  failure 
of  food  programs  to  reach  many  citizens  who 
lack  adequate  qutmtlty  or  quality  of  food; 

(c)  the  means  by  which  this  naUon  can  bring 
an  adequate  supply  of  nutrltloiu  food  and 
other  related  necessities  to  every  American; 

(d)  the  divisions  of  responsibility  and  au- 
thority within  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch,  Including  appropriate  procedures  for 
Congressional  consideration  and  oversight 
of  coordinated  programs  to  assure  that  every 
resident  of  the  United  States  has  adequate 
food,  medical  assistance  and  other  basic  re- 
lated necessities  of  life  and  health:  and  (e) 
the  degree  of  additional  Federal  action  de- 
sirable in  these  areas. 

Ssc.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  the  effective  date  here- 
of to  January  31,  1969,  Inclusive,  is  author- 
ized: (1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It 
deems  advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a 
temporary  baals,  technical,  derlaal.  and  other 
assistants  and  consultants:  Provided.  That 
the  minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  per- 
son for  appointment  and  the  person  so 
selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  compen- 
sation ahaU  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,400  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; (3)  to  subpena  witnesses:  (4)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Oovemment; 
(5)  contract  with  private  organizational  and 
individual  consultants;  (6)  interview  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  other  Individuals;  and  (7)  take 
depositions  and  other  testimony. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee  In  car- 
rying out  Ita  funetlona  shall  not  exceed 
•115,000  through  January  31,  1969,  and  shall 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fimd  of  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  clialr- 
man  of  the  committee. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  McGovxrn  is  as 
follows: 

Mr.  McOoviKM.  The  Senate  recently  voted 
unanimously  to  authorize  a  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hiunan  Needs, 
accepting  the  recommendation  of  the  Labor 
&  PubUo  Welfare  Committee  that  the  Select 
Committee  Itself  present  a  resolution  for 


authority  and  the  funds  It  feels  necessary  to 
do  the  work  assigned  to  It. 

The  new  Select  Committee  met  for  the 
first  time  on  September  6  and  authorized  me, 
as  chairman,  to  present  a  resolution,  for 
reference  to  the  Rtiles  Committee,  requesting 
necessary  authorities  and  not  to  exceed  8143.- 

000  for  the  Committee's  work  through  Jan- 
uary 31,  1989.  Since  the  Conunittee  meeting. 

1  have  reviewed  the  proposed  budget  and 
reduced  the  request  for  funds  to  81 15,000  lor 
the  four  month  period  October  1  to  January 
31.  A  resolution,  approved  by  the  Conunittee 
and  authorizing  the  sum  indicated,  is  ac- 
cordingly being  sent  to  the  desk  for  refer- 
ence to  the  Rules  Committee. 


ENROLLED    wn.T.   PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  September  16.  1968.  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  20;  to  provide 
for  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  na- 
tional water  resource  problems  and  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes. 


GUN  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1968— 
AMENDMENT 

ASCENDICXNT    NO.    989 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bUl  (S.  3633)  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  better 
control  of  the  interstate  traflQc  In  fire- 
arms, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dirksen, 
which  appears  imder  a  separate 
heading.) 

AMBNBMKNT  NO.  970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment,  smd 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  will  be  read. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  beginning  with  the  word  "not" 
In   line  8  strike  out  through   line  9. 

On  page  50,  beginning  with  the  word  "not" 
m  line  10  strike  out  through  the  word  "and" 
in  Une  12. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  exclusion 
from  the  requirements  of  S.  3633  of 
antique  and  obsolete  firearms  for  which 
ammunition  is  not  commercially  avail- 
able is  certainly  requisite  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  museums,  hlstotians 
and  serious  collectors.  However,  it  is  self- 
contradictory  and  ambiguous  to  in- 
clude as  iMtrt  of  the  definition  of 
"antique"  only  those  firearms  "not 
designed  or  redesigned  for  using  rimfire 
or  conventional  center  fire  ignition  with 
fixed  ammuntion  manufactured  in  or  be- 
fore 1898"  and  then  in  lines  13, 14.  and  15 
to  exclude  "any  firearm  using  fixed 
ammunition  manufactured  in  or  before 
1898.  for  which  ammunition  is  no 
longer  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  and  is  not  readily  available  in  the 
ordinary  channels  of  commercial  trade." 

Secti(»i  IV  of  the  recently  enacted 
omnibus  crime  bill,  to  c<«troI  interstate 
shipments  of  handguns,  does  not  include 
the  tmiblguous  and  unnecessary  language 
contained  in  lines  8  and  9.  Deletion  of 
lines  8  and  9  would  serve  to  make  the 


definitions  identical,  which  would  be  of 
immeasurable  assistance  to  those  who 
will  enforce  such  a  law,  as  well  as  those 
who  must  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  Important  also  is  the  question  of 
why  different  and  stricter  controls 
should  be  placed  on  the  Interstate  ship- 
ment of  antique  long  arms  than  antique 
pistols.  The  answer  is  obvious;  there  is 
no  practical  reason. 

During  that  period  of  oiu-  history  that 
Included  the  Civil  War,  there  was  much 
experimentation  with,  and  subsequent 
development  of.  cartridges  of  fixed  am- 
mimition.  Many  rare  and  desirable  col- 
lector items  were  manufactured  which 
have  little,  if  any,  practical  use  as  a  fire- 
arm today,  but  which  apparently  would 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  S.  3633  as 
presently  drafted.  Nearly  all  of  these 
arms  used  ammunition  which  is  no  long- 
er commercially  manufactured  or  avail- 
able in  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade. 
Nearly  all  manufacture  of  these  cart- 
ridges was  discontinued  before  1900; 
some  were  made  up  to  the  time  of  World 
War  I,  but  even  this  small  number  was 
greatly  reduced  by  the  1930's. 

It  is  unlikely  that  such  imwieldy  and 
unusual  firearms  as  we  are  discussing 
will  ever  be  used  in  the  commission  of  a 
crime,  as  available  records  amply  indi- 
cate. 

For  these  reastms,  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment to  clarify  the  definition  of  "an- 
tique" firearms  in  S.  3633. 

AMXNDMENT   NO.    971 

Mr.  HRUSKA  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  3633,  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP 
AMENDMENT  NO.  884 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  15  I  introduced  for  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Yortc  [Mr.  JavitsI 
amendment  No.  884  to  the  bill  (S.  2938) 
to  extend  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  This  amendment  adds 
a  new  title  IV,  entitled.  "Supplementary 
State  Programs."  I  am  pleased  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Proutt]  wishes  to  join  us  on  this 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  name  be  added  to  the  amend- 
ment at  its  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  RECEIPT  OP  NOMINA- 
TIONS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  an 
acting  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  desire  to  announce 
that  today  the  Senate  received  the  fol- 
lowing nominations: 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  be  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  23d  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations: 

Oeorge  W.  Ball,  of  New  York. 

WUliam  C.  Foster,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

John  Sherman  Cooper,  UjB.  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Kentucky. 

Stuart  Symington,  VS.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  MlasourL 
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Thm  f  oUowlnC' 
nato  r«i>r«t«nt>tl' 
Amarloa  to  tbe 
Awombly  ot  tlM 

WUlum  B. 

IXMila  8tulb«rg. 

Mn.  Hwey 
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1  MiaaCL  pcnona  to  b«  alt«r- 
of  the  United  BUtm  at 
MHloD  of  ttM  Oenenl 
United  Nattooa: 
of  MaryUnd. 
of  New  York, 
of  NewToflk. 


Bull  am. 


PUker, 

In  accordanci  with  the  oommlttee 
rule,  tbeee  penillncr  nomlnaUona  may 
not  be  ooDslderc  1  prtor  to  the  expiration 
of  6  days  of  th^r  receipt  In  the  Senate. 


THE  TRAOEDY  IN  NIOESUA 

Mr.  SPABKmAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  11.  ^e  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Commltwe's  Subcommittee  on 
African  Affairs,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  distlngTiii  bed  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  met  in  ex- 
ecutive session  to  consider  the  tragic 
events  wiiich  hi  ,ve  been  taking  place  in 
Nigeria.  Assistint  Secretary  of  State 
Joseph  Palmer  :  d  was  the  chief  witness 
before  the  subiommittee  on  that  oc- 
casioh'.' His  teslmony  has  since  been 
made' public,  wll  h  only  a  very  few  minor 
deletions  of  sen  litive  materlaL  I  believe 
Mr.  Palmer's  st  .tement,  released  by  the 
Department  of  i  tate  on  September  12.  is 
a  very  inf ormat  ve  and  useful  doctmient, 
and  I  ask  luian  mous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  ]  oint  In  the  Rscokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordeiBd  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRD.  as  folio  rs: 

Statbmxnt  on  ti  s  Situation  in  Nicsua  bt 
AasnTAMT  Smck  tabt  Joskph  Paljibi  3d  Bk- 

rOKK  THK  SVBCt  MMRTEK  ON  AvmiCA  OT  TRK 
SKNATS  FOMKM  N  RBLATIONa  COMMTrntK. 
SEPTUfBXR   11,      968 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  appear  before  you  today 
at  a  Ume  of  trial  and  of  tragedy  for  nation, 
for  continent  an<  1  for  humanity.  The  dvU 
war  in  Nigeria  U  ( lally  resulting  In  a  mount- 
ing death  rate,  n(  it  only  on  the  battieflelds, 
but  In  towns.  Til  ages,  and  the  countryside 
on  both  sides  at  the  combat  lines.  Millions 
of  innocent  vlci  Ime  of  the  conflict — old 
men,  women  and  children — are  In  need.  And 
many  are  dying  if  starvation  while  a  con- 
cerned world  opln  ion  agonizingly  watches  an 
Inadequate  flow  <  f  assistance  to  the  needy. 

How  have  these  tragic  events  come  to  pass? 
Where  has  the  U:  ilted  states  stood  with  re- 
spect to  them?  ^  7hat  Is  being  done  about 
tbexn?  And  what  more  can  be  done? 

I  shall  Bbortlj  come  to  the  answers  to 
these  very  pertli  ent  and  urgent  questions. 
But  since  the  an  wers  cannot  be  found  only 
In  the  events  In  I  Igerla  Itself,  let  me  first  try 
to  put  tbeee  pn  blems  In  a  wider  African 
perspective. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Africa  reveals  the 
widespread  proliferation  of  political  entitles. 
The  process  of  de  lolonlzatlon — most  of  It  In 
the  past  10  years-  -has  already  resulted  In  41 
Independent  state  i  on  the  continent  and  Its 
offshore  Islands.  .  knd  the  eventual  number 
may  run  upwards  of  45.  It  Is  necessary  to  re- 
call that  these  boi  tndarles  were  not  drawn  In 
Africa  by  Africani  for  African  reasons.  They 
were  delineated  li  Europe  by  B\iropeans  for 
European  reasoi  s — commercial,  strategic, 
prestige,  etc.  For  tl  e  most  part,  they  Ignored  a 
hoet  of  ethnic,  re!  Iglous  and  economic  con- 
siderations which  might  have  reeulted  In 
more  rational  poll  leal  units. 

The  colonial  sy  tern  produced  other  sub- 
sidiary problems  for  Independent  Africa. 
Lines  of  commiu  [cation,  for  example,  were 
developed  prlmar  ly  to  evacuate  produce  to 
the  sea  and  to  tie  Africa  to  Europe.  Tbere  was 
little  emphasis  o  i  the  lateral  oommunlca- 
tlons  which  woull  tie  Africans  to  AfMoans 
and  lay  the  fraE  lework  for  future  nation- 


building  and  cooperation  among  nations. 
Even  more  importantly,  the  Institutional 
framewoik  was  lacking  during  moat  of  the 
oolonlal  period  for  haatenlng  the  process  of 
extending  group  undafstandlng.  The  politi- 
cal structures  ware  authoritarian  and  non- 
partlolpatory  and  generally  followed  a  phi- 
loaophy  of  divide  and  rule.  It  Is  true  that, 
late  In  the  oolonlal  period,  the  effort  was 
made  to  reverse  tbeee  policies  and  brief  peri- 
ods of  self-government  preceded  Independ- 
ence In  almost  all  caste.  But  the  institutions 
that  emerged  In  moet  caeee  were  fragile — too 
European  In  their  Inspiration  to  meet  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  an  African  culture 
and  society. 

In  outlining  these  points,  I  do  not  Intend 
In  any  way  to  detract  from  some  of  the  posi- 
tive benefits  that  derived  from  the  colonial 
period.  But  what  I  do  suggest  Is  that  the 
oolonlal  system  tended  to  Isolate  Africa  from 
a  prooeas  of  natural  political  change — Afri- 
can Change — for  many  generations. 

Bow  have  the  Africans  reacted  to  the  sit- 
uation they  have  inherited? 

First,  they  have  taken  a  strong  position 
against  territorial  change  by  force  or  sub- 
version. The  principle  Is  enshrined  In  the 
charter  of  the  Organisation  of  African  Unity 
and  constitutes  a  recognition  that  any  vio- 
lent change  in  the  political  boundaries  of  In- 
dependent Africa  can  open  up  Pandora's  box 
for  the  rest  of  the  continent. 

Secondly,  the  nations  of  Africa  have,  for 
the  moat  part,  taken  a  similarly  strong  stand 
against  secession.  They  feel  that  they  must 
start  from  a  premise  that  the  various  ethnic 
groups — numbering  some  3,000— can  recon- 
cile their  differences  within  the  preeent 
national  boundaries  of  Africa  and  build  to- 
wards a  national  Identity.  Otherwise,  they 
feel,  a  process  may  be  started  which  may 
affect  any  of  them  and  may  hopeleaaly  frac- 
tlonallze  their  continent.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  all  but  foiir  of  the  40  members  of  the 
OAU  have  refused  to  recognise  the  secession 
of  Blafra. 

Thirdly,  the  nations  of  Africa  feel  a  strong 
compulsion  to  develop  their  institutions — 
and  their  constitutional  arrangements — In  a 
manner  that  reflects  African  values  and  Afri- 
can imperatives.  Central  to  this  effort  Is  a 
goal  of  national  oonoUlatlon  and  consensus 
within  an  African  framework. 

In  the  world  of  today  we  hear  a  great 
deal  about  the  values  of  dialogue  and  of 
participation  In  the  solution  of  problems  by 
those  most  directly  affected.  No  area  of  the 
world  has  develop>ed  tbeee  very  valid  con- 
cepts of  reasoned  communication  and 
■elf-Involvement  to  a  higher  extent  than 
the  Africans  have.  They  may  use  different 
words  to  describe  the  procees-palavar  in- 
stead of  dialogue.  Indaba  Instead  of  town 
meeting — but  the  psychology  and  the  human 
objectives  remain  the  same.  It  Is  In  this 
spirit  that  Africa  Is  trying  to  solve  Its  own 
problems  and  that  prompts  the  c\irrent  ef- 
forts of  the  OAU  to  solve  the  Nigerian  prob- 
lem In  an  African  framework. 

What  we  are  talking  about,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  In  the  first  Instance  a  problem  for 
Nigerians  but  one  that  is  Inseparable  from 
the  problems  of  Africa.  Beyond  this  there  are 
of  course  the  Commonwealth  and  United 
Nations  dimensions.  But  we  have  not.  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  any  point  regarded  this  as  a 
unilateral  American  problem.  I  say  this  with 
the  utmost  of  concern  and  compassion  for 
good  and  valued  friends  on  both  sides.  The 
United  States  by  Itself  cannot  expect  to  solve 
this  agonising  and  complex  problem.  We  can 
be,  and  we  should  be,  a  voice  of  conscience— 
a  strong  one  Indeed — working  with  and 
through  others  In  an  international  effort  to 
save  llvee  and  to  prevent  human  tragedy. 
This  Is  what  we  have  tried — and  oontlnue  to 
try — to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  go  back  to  the  ques- 
tions which  I  posed  and  which  I  assume  are 
on  the  minds  of  this  Oommlttee. 


First,  how  did  theee  tragic  evenu  oome  to 
pass?  Like  most  human  tragedies,  there  u 
no  absolute  right  and  no  absolute  wrong,  no 
pristine  truth  and  no  unqualified  error,  no 
white  hate  and  no  black  hau,  no  reliable 
statlstlos,  no  valid  balances  on  a  scale  of 
equity  or  Justice.  There  Is  emotion,  power, 
suffering,  grievance — and  reality  and  some 
degree  of  reason. 

Britain  had  the  choice  before  independence 
of  dividing  Nigeria  Into  Its  three  principal 
ethnic  groups — Ibo,  Toruba  and  Hausa- 
Fulanl — Into  three  separate  states — or  of  re- 
taining them  as  one.  Tbe  principal  propo- 
nents of  unity  at  the  time  were  tbe  Iboe,  then 
led  by  Dr.  Nnamdl  Aalkiwe — American  edu- 
cated, a  great  African  and  subsequently  the 
first  President  of  Nigeria^-who  recognized 
all  of  tbe  values  of  economies  of  scale  and 
larger  political  entities.  The  more  traditional 
Hausa-Pul&nl  North  was  doubtful,  mistrust- 
ful at  the  time,  and  strongly  Inclined  to 
think  In  terms  of  partition.  But  In  1055  a 
great  Northern  leader — Sir  Abubakar  Tafawa 
Balewa — came  to  the  United  States  as  Min- 
ister of  Transport  of  tbe  Northern  Region 
Government  to  study  tbe  Mississippi  trans- 
port system  which  has  so  much  relevance  to 
the  transportation  problems  of  the  Niger  and 
the  Benue.  When  he  returned  to  the  U.S.  In 
I960  as  Prime  Minister  of  an  Independent 
Nigeria.  Sir  Abubakar  sprnke  before  tbe  No- 
tional Press  Club  here  In  our  nation's  capital. 
At  that  Ume  he  told  his  audience  that  after 
hU  earlier  visit  to  the  United  States  and 
after  seeing  what  we  had  done  in  building  a 
nation  of  people  of  diverse  cultural,  ethnic 
and  religious  backgrounds  and  of  diverse  geo- 
graphic conditions,  he  became  convinced 
Nigeria  could  do  the  same.  He  had  therefore 
sent  Azlklwe  a  telegram  from  New  York  Just 
before  his  departure  saying  that  In  the  past 
he  had  not  thought  that  one  Nigeria  would 
work  but  that  on  the  basis  of  what  he  bad 
seen  and  heard  in  this  country,  be  was  con- 
vinced that  one  Nigeria  was  possible  and 
that  from  that  time  forward  he  would  be 
at  one  with  him  in  working  towards  that 
objective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  know  that  there  are 
great  gaps  between  high  intentions  and 
hopes,  and  the  realities  of  situations.  For 
more  than  five  years,  Nigeria  showed  prom- 
ise of  realizing  its  potential  as  the  largest 
and  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  Africa. 
The  country  was  governed  by  a  process  of 
oonsensui,  which  however,  had  Its  weak- 
nesses. Decisions  tended  to  be  at  the  lowest 
common  denominator.  Sectionalism  was  at 
beet  latent  and  at  worst  roee  to  the  surface 
as  it  did  over  the  census  In  1963  and  1063. 
Corruption  gave  another  dimension  to  Ni- 
geria's problem. 

To  the  outside  obeerver,  Nigeria  dtiring 
theee  years  gave  the  appearance  of  a  parlia- 
mentary democracy.  Tliere  was  at  tbe  center 
a  government  and  an  oppoeitlon.  Yet  closer 
examination  revealed  that  the  government 
was  an  alliance  between  trlbally  bdsed  parties 
in  the  East  and  North  on  the  one  hand  and 
a  tribaUy  based  appoaitXau  party  m  tbe  West 
on  the  other  hand.  Subeequently,  this  mar- 
riage of  convenience  was  to  give  way  to  an 
alliance  between  tbe  North  and  a  doubtfully 
valid  government  In  the  West  against  the 
East.  The  weakness  in  both  sltuatlans  was 
the  degree  of  alienation  Involved  in  the  vir- 
tual exclusion  of  large  sections  of  the  coim- 
try  from  participation  In  the  process  of 
Government.  Prlndplee.  issues  and  national 
interests  tended  to  be  subordinated  to  local 
imperatives  in  specific  situations. 

From  the  beginning,  this  already  com- 
plicated situation  was  compounded  by  the 
positions  of  the  minority  tribal  elements— 
principally  tbe  Iblbioe  and  Efiks  (about  3.6 
million)  and  IJaws  (about  1  miUion)  in  tbe 
East  and  Mld-Weet  and  the  11  vs  (1.6  mU- 
Uon).  Kanurt  (2.8  million),  and  other  mi- 
nority elements  in  the  North.  Theee  minority 
elements— of  substantial  strength  m  and  of 
-were  resistant  to  the  efforts  of 
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the  regionally  based  parties  to  try  to  domi- 
nate their  regions.  Thus,  during  the  early 
periods  of  comparatively  free  national  poli- 
ticking in  Nigeria,  the  Iblbioe,  Efiks,  and 
IJaws  of  the  East  tended  not  to  throw  their 
lot  with  the  nx>-based  party  in  that  region, 
but  rather  to  support  the  Western-based  Ac- 
tion Group.  A  similar  situation  pertained 
with  respect  to  the  Middle  Belt  and  Kanuri 
populations  of  the  North. 

And  yet,  despite  theee  centrifugal  ten- 
dencies, the  urge  to  surmount  regional  in- 
terests and  to  construct  a  national  consensus 
persisted. 

The  existing  Instnunent  for  achieving  a 
national  consensus  of  all  these  diverse  groups 
was  destroyed  on  January  16,  1966  by  a  small 
group  of  officers — mostly  Iboe — who  as- 
sassinated Sir  Abubakar,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Nigeria.  The  Premiers  of  Western  and 
Northern  Nigeria  were  also  murdered  at  the 
same  time. 

The  rebels,  of  course,  had  their  own 
reasons  for  acting  as  they  did.  They  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  pace  of  modernization. 
Decisions  were  few  and  far  between.  Cor- 
ruption was  widespread.  And  as  already  Indi- 
cated, important  elements  of  the  population 
were  excluded  from  participation  In  the  de- 
cision making  process.  But  even  at  this 
point,  elements  in  the  army.  Including  Ibos, 
recognized  that  events  had  been  carried  too 
far  and  that  tbe  country  could  be  torn  apart 
unless  corrective  action  were  taken  at  once. 
They  therefore  stepped  In  to  reassert  legality 
and  to  try  to  redress  the  damage  that  had 
been  done  to  the  national  fabric. 

But  the  effort  was  too  weak  and  too  late. 
The  new  Government,  led  by  General  Ironsi 
(an  Ibo),  was  not  strong  enough  to  punish 
the  leaders  of  the  original  coup,  despite 
strong  demands  to  that  effect  from  the 
North.  Nor  was  it  strong  enough  to  extin- 
guish the  long  fuse  of  revenge  which  led  to 
the  tragic  communal  outbreaks  in  the  North 
and  restated  in  the  slaughter  of  thousands 
of  civilian  Ibo  citizens  who  lived  In  that 
region. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  here  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  classic  Greek  tragedy— the  com- 
bination of  mistakes,  misunderstandings  and 
wrongs  that  create  such  emotion,  bitterness 
and  alienation  as  to  lead  to  the  darkest  of 
suspicions,  ascribed  motives  and  unthinking 
deeds. 

The  assassination  of  General  Ironsi.  tbe 
slaughter  of  thousands  of  Ibos  in  the  rest  of 
Nigeria  and  the  flight  of  well  over  a  million 
Ibos  to  their  homeland  all  served  eventually 
to  convince  some  8  million  Ibos  that  their 
only  hope  of  survival  was  in  asserting  their 
sovereignty,  hopefully  In  association  with 
some  4  million  of  the  minority  tribes  that 
stood  between  them  and  tbe  sea,  including 
the  rich  oil  bearing  areas  of  the  Niger  Delta. 
This  final  decision  to  secede  came  on  May  30, 
1967  and  followed  a  series  of  fruitless  efforts 
to  compromise  differences  In  a  way  that 
would  keep  the  country  together. 

But  If  the  decision  to  secede  unified  the 
Ibos,  it  had  no  less  Impact  on  the  rest  of 
Nigeria  which  felt  strongly  that  any  conces- 
sion of  the  right  of  secession  would  Irrepara- 
bly splinter  the  entire  nation.  And,  as  al- 
ready indicated,  the  decision  ran  headlong 
into  some  deeply  held — and  strongly  articu- 
lated— concerns  on  the  part  of  tbe  rest  of 
Africa. 

Where  has  the  United  States  stood  with 
respect  to  these  events  and  what  is  being 
done  about  them?  For  the  reasons  outlined 
at  the  beginning  of  this  statement,  we  have 
continued  our  recognition  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  unity  of  Nigeria.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  also  sought  to  use  our 
Infiuence  to  encourage  a  peaceful  resolution 
of  the  problems  which  have  divided  the  par- 
ties. Thus,  in  the  period  before  secession, 
we  urged  both  sldee  to  negotiate  their  dif- 
ferences. When  negotiations  broke  down,  we 


cotmseled  against  secession  through  our 
Consul  in  Enugu  and  Ambassador  Mathews 
fiew  to  that  city  to  try  to  dissuade  Colonel 
OJiikwu  from  this  course.  We  also  used  our 
Influence  in  both  Lagos  and  Enugu  to  try  to 
forestall  a  resort  to  force  of  arms.  We  tried  to 
keep  our  lines  of  communications  open  to 
both  sides  and.  In  fact,  kept  open  our  Con- 
sulate in  Enugu  for  approximately  five 
months  after  secession,  until  security  condi- 
tions necessitated  our  closing  it  after  the 
evacuation  of  the  great  bulk  of  American 
citizens  In  the  region.  Although  our  advice 
to  negotiate  was  not  taken,  we  persisted  in 
our  efforts,  and.  following  the  outbreak  of 
hoetUities  on  July  6,  1067,  we  continued  to 
urge  both  sides  to  return  to  the  negotiating 
table. 

Four  days  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
we  announced  our  decision  that  the  U.S. 
would  not  sell  or  otherwise  supply  arms  and 
ammunition  to  either  side.  We  did  so  out  of 
a  desire  to  avoid  any  risk  of  deepening  the 
conflict.  Moreover  we  hoped  that  by  taking 
such  a  self-restraining  position,  the  Soviets 
would  be  encouraged  to  do  likewise.  Unfor- 
tunately these  hopes  were  not  realized  and 
in  August,  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  sell 
the  Nigerian  Government  military  equip- 
ment. Including  advanced  type  aircraft.  On 
August  21,  the  U.S.  Issued  a  strongly  worded 
statement  deploring  this  Soviet  decision. 

Neither  tbe  U.S.  nor  the  Soviet  Union  had 
been  traditional  suppliers  of  arms  to  the 
Nigerian  armed  forces.  The  British  Govern- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  is  the  former  met- 
ropole  and  has  historically  trained  and 
equipped  the  Nigerian  forces.  Including  the 
sale  of  arms  and  ammunition.  Many  of  Ni- 
geria's officers  have  been  trained  at  Sand- 
hurst. The  U.K.  took  the  position  that  to 
refuse  to  continue  Its  sale  of  arms  to  a  Com- 
monwealth member  facing  armed  rebellion 
would  have  amounted  in  fact  to  a  pro-rebel 
action.  It  also  felt  strongly  that  such  action 
would  have  reduced  western  influence  with 
the  Nigerians  and  resulted  In  an  increase  in 
that  of  the  Soviets.  The  British  Government 
has  therefore  continued  to  supply  essentially 
the  same  kind  of  equipment  it  had  tradi- 
tionally supplied. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  crisis,  we  have 
hIso  been  in  close  and  frequent  touch  with 
African  and  other  nations  to  try  to  find  ways 
and  means  of  bringing  the  boatllities  to  an 
end  and  to  promote  a  negotiated  settlement. 
These  efforts  were  not  facilitated  by  the  Ini- 
tial strong  position  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  this  was  an  internal  Nigerian  con- 
flict which  Nigerians  themselves  must  re- 
solve and  that  discouraged  all  outside  ef- 
forts— Africans  and  other — to  intervene.  Nor 
were  our  efforts  facilitated  by  the  similarly 
strong  position  of  the  Biafran  Government 
that  its  sovereignty  was  not  negotiable  and 
the  fact  that  it  spoke  at  that  time  from  a 
position  of  relative  military  strength.  Never- 
theless, we  and  others  persisted  and  we  were 
encouraged  when  in  September  1967  the 
Heads  of  State  of  the  OAU  set  up  a  Consult- 
ative Committee  composed  of  Ethiopia,  Gha- 
na, Congo  (K),  Niger,  tbe  Cameroon  and 
Liberia  with  a  mandate  to  try  to  resolve  the 
conflict  within  the  framework  of  one  Nigeria. 
This  decision  by  the  OAU  was  accepted  by 
tbe  Federal  Government  and  the  Committee 
finally  met  In  Lagoe  in  November.  At  that 
time.  General  Ankrah  of  Ghana  was  given  a 
mandate  to  try  to  bring  the  two  sides  to- 
gether. Unfortunately,  he  was  not  successful 
and  for  some  time  the  OAU  Committee  was 
Inactive  despite  a  number  of  efforts  to  stim- 
ulate It  to  new  initiatives. 

Meanwhile,  the  Commonwealth  Secretariat 
in  London  the  permanent  international  sec- 
retariat that  serves  the  Commonwealth — be- 
came active  in  trying  to  promote  a  negoti- 
ated settlement.  The  U.S.  also  supported  this 
Initiative.  Preliminary  negotiations  in  Lon- 
don in  May  of  this  year  resulted  in  the  agree- 


ment of  both  of  the  parties  to  negotiate  and 
formal  subetantive  discussions  were  held  in 
Kampala,  Uganda  under  the  chairmanship 
of  President  Obote  at  the  end  of  May.  Again 
unfortunately,  these  conversations  resulted 
in  a  deadlock,  with  the  Federal  Government 
taking  a  strong  position  that  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement was  only  possible  if  Blafra  would 
renounce  its  secession  and  Blafra  taking  the 
stand  that  its  sovereignty  weus  not  nego- 
tiable. With  the  failure  of  these  talks,  tbe 
OAU  Consultative  Committee  reactivated 
Itself  and  tried  again  at  Niamey,  Niger.  Pres- 
ident Dlorl  once  more  encountered  the  same 
hard  attitudes  on  both  sides  and  the  decision 
was  finally  made  to  adjourn  tbe  talks  to  Addis 
Ababa  where  further  efforts  would  be  made. 
For  the  past  five  weeks,  the  Emperor  of 
Ethiopia  has  similarly  sought  to  bring  the 
two  parties  to  an  agreement  but  the  funda- 
mental issues  that  divide  them  are  still  so 
far  reaching  that  no  effective  results  have 
yet  emerged  with  respect  to  either  a  political 
settlement  or  humanitarian  assistance.  Tbe 
talks  have  now  been  adjourned  while  the 
Emperor  reports  to  the  African  Heads  of 
State  who  will  assemble  at  Algiers  on  Sep- 
tember 13  regarding  bis  efforts. 

I  think  that  it  should  be  said,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  during  the  course  of  the  negotia- 
tions at  Kampala,  Niamey  and  Addis  Ababa, 
a  number  of  significant  concessions  have 
been  made  by  the  Federal  Government  in  an 
effort  to  reach  an  agreement  within  the 
framework  of  one  Nigeria.  It  has  made  pro- 
posals for  an  international  observer  force  to 
participate  in  overseeing  the  re-integration 
of  what  remains  of  Blafra  into  the  Nigerian 
state,  for  a  qualified  amnesty,  for  an  Ibo  po- 
lice force  to  undertake  a  large  part  of  the 
security  responsibility  in  the  Ibo  heartland 
during  and  after  the  period  of  re-integra- 
tlon,  for  recruitment  of  Ibos  into  the  Nige- 
rian army,  and  for  an  Ibo  Military  Governor 
and  Ibo  members  of  his  Executive  Council. 
However,  these  proposals  have  not  commend- 
ed themselves  to  the  Blafrans  who  continue 
to  insist  on  their  sovereignty;  nor  have  the 
Biafrans,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  made 
any  significant  concessions  on  their  side  that 
might  result  in  a  narrowing  of  the  negotiat- 
ing gap. 

In  add<tlon,  the  Federal  Government  re- 
cently invited  the  UN.  the  OAU.  the  UK, 
Canada,  Sweden  and  Poland  to  provide  mem- 
bers for  an  international  observer  group  at 
the  front  to  satisfy  themselves  that  Federal 
forces  behave  vrith  discipline  and  restraint. 

Meanwhile,  the  military  campaign,  which 
had  been  largely  in  abeyance  while  the  polit- 
ical phase  of  the  negotiations  continued,  has 
been  resumed  In  the  face  of  the  continued 
negotiating  deadlock,  with  the  preponderant 
strength  on  the  Federal  side  beginning  to  tell 
more  and  more.  Militarily,  as  the  map  I  have 
before  me  Indicates.  Federal  forces  are  forcing 
the  Blafrans  back  on  almost  all  fronts.  Tbe 
non-Ibo  minority  areas  of  the  East  were 
taken  first  and  now  Federal  troops  are  push- 
ing Into  the  heart  of  Iboland.  The  Blafrans 
have  resisted  stubbornly  and  the  end  of  the 
conflict  cannot  yet  be  predicted  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy. 

As  the  world — and,  more  Importantly,  the 
innocent  victims  on  both  sides — are  so  pain- 
fully aware,  the  continuance  of  the  struggle 
In  the  absence  of  any  agreement  on  humani- 
tarian assistance  Is  creating  ever  increasing 
suffering.  As  disease  and  famine  have  mount- 
ed, we  have  appealed  to  the  parties  to  set 
aside  the  political  Issues  of  the  war  In  the 
interests  of  reaching  an  urgent  humanitarian 
agreement  which  would  permit  the  starving 
to  be  fed.  We  have  strongly  supported — both 
diplomatically  and  with  material  assistance — 
the  efforts  of  the  ICRC  to  bring  relief  to  the 
suffering  civilians.  As  the  Committee  is  aware, 
the  primary  role  of  the  ICRC  derives  from  the 
1949  Geneva  Conventions  for  the  Protection 
of  War  Victims,  to  which  Nigeria  is  a  party, 
and  from  the  Committee's  traditional  bu- 
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manlUrUm  role.  On  i  ufuat  4, 1967,  tlM  ICRC 
announced  that  "Sin  »  the  beginning  of  the 
oonfllet  the  ICBO  n  celved  aaeuranoee  from 
the  two  partlea  tha<  the  provlalona  of  the 
Convention  would  bt   applied." 

An  urgent  need  f(r  relief  eilaU  on  both 
■Idee.  The  ICRC  the)  efore  needa  the  under- 
standing and  cooper  ^tlon  of  both  partlee  if 
It  la  to  carry  out  Ita  Impartial  humanitarian 
mlMlon  on  both  aid  a  of  the  conflict.  Here 
■gain,  the  deep  raapl  olons  and  feara  ol  both 
partlea  to  the  oonfllst  have  thua  far  trua- 
trated  the  effort*  of  he  ICRC  and  the  OAU, 
supported  by  the  UJl.  and  many  other  na- 
tions, to  reach  an  eS  ictlve  agreement  which 
would  permit  an  on  anlaed,  steady  flow  of 
relief  suppllee  to  tk  t  aflUcted  areas.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  deap  te  safeguards  that  the 
ICRC  or  OAU  may  h  ^ve  proposed,  the  Blaf- 
rans  have  oppoaed  tl  e  surface  corridors  the 
Federal  Oovemment  favors  for  fear  that  the 
food  would  be  polaoi  ad  or  that  the  Pederal 
Oovemment  would  t  kke  military  advantage 
of  any  such  arrangem  ints. 

The  Federal  Oover  iment,  for  its  part,  has 
been  generally  oppoee  1  to  mercy  air  corridors, 
which  Blafra  favon ,  because  of  concern 
that  tbey  wUl  be  infl  trated  during  daylight 
hours — aa  they  now  ire  at  night — by  clan- 
destine a^ms  shlpmen  ta  into  Blafra  or  other- 
wise, give.  g. military  advantage  to  the  Blaf- 
rans.  Tbla  Federal  position  was  recently 
modified  through  an  agreement  reached  by 
Dr.  Llndt.  the  ICRC  Commissioner  for  Ni- 
geria, and  General  C  owon  on  September  3, 
but  the  Blafran  autl  orltles  have  refused  to 
accept  shipments  through  the  airstrip  In 
Blafra  which  Genera.  Gowon  designated  and 
he  has  refused  to  ac<  ept  their  choice.  Mean- 
while, the  ICRC  is  stepping  up  Its  night 
flights  and.  although  substantially  increased 
supplies  are  getting  1  a  to  Blafran-held  terri- 
tory, tbey  are  still  Inadequate  and  the  alr- 
strliM  themselves  arc  becoming  Increaalngly 
vulnerable  to  mlllti  ry  attack.  These  two 
conalderatlons  comt  Lne  to  underline  the 
Importance  of  openlig  up  surface  corridors, 
an  effort  which  we  a  -e  strongly  pressing. 

In  the  meantime,  t  le  build-up  of  substan- 
tial reUef  supplies  c(  ntlnues.  Large  quantl- 
tlea  of  foodstuffs  h  kve  been  accumulated 
both  In  Federal  terrlt  ory  and  In  the  offshore 
lalands.  The  VS.  Otvernment,  the  largeat 
donor,  has  contrlbut  id  a  total  of  almoat  $9 
million  to  this  effori  In  cash  and  surplus 
food  commodltlee;  pilvate  American  volun- 
tary organizations  hi  ,ve  added  another  93.7 
million.  Ambassador  <  I.  Robert  Moore,  Deputy 
Aaalatant  Secretary  o :  State  for  African  Af- 
fairs, recently  heade  1  a  n.S.  delegation  to 
Geneva  for  urgent  <  onstiltatlons  with  the 
ICRC  and  other  oi  ganlzatlons  concerned 
with  reUef .  The  ICRC  shares  our  concern  and 
our  awareness  of  the  gravity  and  magnitude 
of  the  problem  and  1 1  taking  vigorous  steps 
to  meet  it. 

President  Johnson  In  a  message  to  Em- 
peror Halle  Selassie  in  Aug\ist  5  described 
the  relief  of  starving  civilian  populations  as 
ftirirmg  the  baslc  obll  [atlons  of  common  hu- 
manity. He  pledged  o  ir  continuing  readiness 
to  help  in  the  bun  uUtarlan  taak  of  pro- 
viding and  moving  sv  pplles  to  the  needy  and 
urged  the  earlleet  po  slble  agreement  to  per- 
mit that  to  happen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  n<  w  come  to  the  question 
of  what  more  can  be  done  In  this  tragic  slt- 
\iatlon?  First  of  all,  let  me  emphaalae  that 
the  OAU  remalna  lelzed  of  the  Nigerian 
problem  both  In  Ita  political  and  humani- 
tarian dimensions.  Bi  tth  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem are  slated  to  be  o  >nsldered  at  the  African 
Heads  of  State  meetl  og  In  Alglera  beginning 
this  Friday.  We  cont  inue  to  believe  that  we 
should  await  the  o\  toome  of  thla  meeting 
and  assess  at  that  time  what  further  stepe 
may  be  Indicated.  In  this  connection,  I  think 
that  we  should  dra' r  a  distinction — to  the 
extent  that  one  is  poaalble — ^between  the 
political  and  the  h  unanltarlan  acpeota  of 
the  problenk.  Oertkli  ly  tlM  polltloal  aq^ecta 


of  the  prOUem  are,  for  the  reMoni  I  Indi- 
cated at  the  ti^nniny  of  thla  statement,  a 
legitimate  oonoem  of  the  OAU.  Not  only  doea 
Chapter  vm  of  the  UN  Charter  encourage 
the  padflo  settlement  of  local  dlsputea 
throu^  regional  organisations,  but  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  3(7)— the  domeetlo  juris- 
diction claiise— complicate  the  oonatdaratlon 
of  the  poUUcal  aspects  of  the  problem  In  the 
VJX. 

The  humanitarian  aspeeta  of  the  problem, 
however,  are  a  legitimate  cause  for  oonoem 
not  only  for  Africa  but  fdr  the  entire  world. 
Should  the  meeting  at  Algiers  fall  to  give 
any  promise  of  an  early  solution  to  the  need 
for  humanitarian  relief,  a  move  In  the  UN 
on  this  aspect  of  the  problem  may  well  take 
place.  The  position  of  the  members  of  the 
XTN  on  thU  subject  wUl,  of  course,  be 
strongly  Influenced  by  African  attltudee  to- 
wards such  a  move. 

Beyond  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  em- 
phaalBe  once  again  the  urgent  neceaalty  of 
ofienlngjup  surface  corridors.  Much  attention 
haa  been  focused  on  air  corridors— and  right- 
ly so — aa  a  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  But  the  quantities  of  supplies 
required  and  the  buUt-ln  physical  llmlU- 
tlona  of  ferrying  food  by  air  Into  landing 
stripe  that  are  only  converted  stretchee  of 
road  are  so  great  that  airlifts  alone  cannot 
begin  to  meet  the  needs  even  under  Ideal 
conditions,  which  we  obvloiisly  do  not  have. 
We  shall  therefore  continue  to  do  everything 
we  can.  In  cooperation  with  the  ICRC,  to  work 
toward  the  earUest  poaalble  opening  of  a  sur- 
face corridor. 

Mr.  Chalmum,  I  apologise  for  the  amount 
of  time  I  have  taken  with  this  initial  state- 
ment, but  I  was  most  anxious  to  try  to  give 
tbe  Committee  a  comprehensive  plctiue  of 
the  magnitude  and  the  complexity  of  these 
agonldng  problems. 


PLAYINa  WITH  PIRB 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Introduction  of  partisan  politics  in 
the  debate  on  ratification  of  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferatlon  Treaty  was  a  tragic  de- 
cision that  can  possibly  have  grave  con- 
sequences. In  JeopardMng  raUflcation,  It 
undermines  the  American  position  on  re- 
stricting the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons — 
a  position  that  has  taken  years  of  nego- 
tiations and  hard  work  to  establish — and 
the  hard-won  support  the  treaty  now  en- 
Joys  abroad. 

This  treaty,  while  not  guaranteeing 
that  nuclear  weapons  will  never  be  used 
in  war,  may  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  this  period  of  international  anar- 
chy in  which  we  live.  The  limited  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  achieved  by  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  restricted  the  environ- 
ment where  nuclear  bombs  could  be 
tested.  The  outer  space  agreement  lim- 
ited the  areas  where  they  could  be  sta- 
tioned. Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  have  fully  compiled  with 
their  treaty  commitments.  Now,  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  limits  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  the  only  real  nuclear  powers. 
Great  Britain.  France,  and  China  also 
have  some  capability  to  produce  crude 
nuclear  missiles.  Even  more  dangerous  is 
the  fact  that  by  spending  i^prozlmately 
$200  million  any  mature  Industrial  coun- 
try can  readily  produce  one  or  two 
atomic  bombs.  Any  industrial  society  can 
develop  a  20-klloton  bomb,  the  slae  of 
tbe  one  drcvped  on  Hlrosbima,  and  ac- 


oompUsh  this  probably  within  5  to  8 
years.  With  each  passing  year  more  na- 
tions will  be  able  to  do  so.  and  the  possi- 
bility of  nuclear  war  Increases.  There- 
fore, the  nuclear  nonproliferatlon  treaty 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  curtailing 
and  halting  what  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  McNamara  termed  the 
"mad  momentum"  of  the  arms  race. 

President  Johnson's  remarks  ending 
tbe  cexemony  in  the  East  Room  of  the 
White  House  on  July  1,  1968,  during  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  will  be  regarded  by 
future  historians  as  one  of  his  finest — a 
historic  state  paper.  In  part  he  said: 

After  nearly  a  quarter  century  of  danger 
and  fear — reason  and  sanity  have  prevailed 
to  reduce  the  danger  and  to  greatly  lessen 
the  fear.  Thus,  all  mankind  is  reassured.  For 
this  Treaty  Is  evidence  that  amid  the  ten- 
sions, the  strife,  the  struggle  and  sorrow  of 
theee  years,  men  of  many  nations  have  not 
loat  the  way — or  have  not  lost  the  will — 
toward  peace.  The  conclusion  of  this  Treaty 
encouragee  the  hope  that  other  steps  may 
be  taken  toward  a  peaceful  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  has  been 
made  that  ratification  of  the  treaty 
should  be  postponed  as  a  way  of  express- 
ing our  disapproval  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  The  fact  is 
that  for  years  both  ofBcials  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  have  at- 
tempted to  separate  this  issue  from  the 
other  issues  on  which  both  nations  differ, 
and  to  pursue  it  as  an  important  com- 
mon goal.  Let  us  be  realistic.  We  can 
expect  for  years  to  come,  convulsions 
and  contradictions  in  Soviet  Union  poli- 
cies along  with  the  brutal  swings  back 
and  forth  between  aggressiveness  and 
relative  peacefulness.  In  this  realistic 
context  we  must  seek  hard,  practical 
agreements  with  the  Russians  on  matters 
of  common  interest,  especially  where  in- 
ternational security  is  concerned. 

We  cannot  permit  every  international 
dispute  that  arises  to  erase  the  work  of 
past  yters  toward  reducing  the  threat  of 
a  nuclear  holocaust.  If  we  were  to  do  so 
and  other  nations  were  to  follow  suit, 
then  all  efforts  and  progress  toward 
world  peace  gained  after  painstaking  and 
tedious  negotiations  wotild  be  ultimately 
destroyed. 

The  nonproliferatlon  treaty  Is  not  a 
gift  or  a  reward.  It  is  not  even  a  Soviet- 
American  arrangement.  It  does  not  re- 
quire either  nation  to  disarm,  but  only 
sets  forth  the  terms  for  restricting  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  other  na- 
tions. The  treaty  is  not  a  goal  to  be  pur- 
sued only  at  times  when  the  Soviets  are 
behaving  peacefully.  It  is  not  a  pawn  to 
be  bandied  about  in  cold  war  politics. 

The  facts  are  that  the  Dubcek  govern- 
ment in  Czechoslovakia  strongly  favored 
ratlflcation  of  the  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tlon treaty  and  that  representatives  of 
the  Czech  Oovemment  signed  the  treaty 
on  July  1.  1968,  long  before  the  invasion 
of  Czechoslovaida. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  Washington  Post 
of  September  13,  there  appeared  an  ex- 
ceUent  editorial  entitled  "Playing  With 
Fire,"  setting  forth  clearly  and  concisely 
the  fallacies  in  the  arguments  proposed 
for  postpcmlng  ratification  of  the  treaty: 
and  also,  under  the  title  "The  Czechs 
and  the  Nuclear  Treaty."  excerpts  from 
the  statement  made  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
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ferenoe  In  March  by  the  Caechoslovak 
ddegate  on  ratlflcation  of  the  treaty.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rkoko, 
as  follows : 

[Rom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Septem- 
ber 13, 1968] 
Plating  WrrH  Fnta 

At  the  United  Natlona  General  Assembly  In 
June,  nlnety-ave  member  states  voted  to 
approve  the  draft  of  the  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tlon treaty,  which  the  United  States  and 
eighty  other  nations  have  signed  since  then. 
For  most  of  the  signatories  the  treaty 
amounted  to  a  self-denying  ordinance — an 
agreement  to  forgo  the  manufacture  or  acqui- 
sition by  other  means  of  nuclear  weapons. 
For  the  United  States,  however,  which  makes 
no  comparable  sacrifice,  the  negotiation  and 
acceptance  of  the  treaty  marked  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  diplomatic  objective.  All  this  was 
well  understood  before  the  Soviet  repression 
of  the  Dubcek  government  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Since  that  time,  however,  tbe  treaty  has 
been  recast  as  a  gift  to  the  Russians  and  one 
that  should  now  be  withheld.  Accordingly, 
its  ratlflcation  by  the  Senate  is  in  doubt. 
The  United  States.  In  other  words.  Is  about 
to  renege  on  an  agreement  it  has  been  urging 
on  other  nations  for  Eeveral  years  and  to 
court  the  diplomatic  and  military  conse- 
quences of  seeing  support  for  the  treaty 
around  the  world  collapse. 

There  Is  blame  enough  for  this  develop- 
ment to  go  around:  The  lassitude  and  indif- 
ference of  many  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee — including  Chairman 
Pulbrlght — who  delayed  reporting  the  treaty 
to  the  floor  for  reasons  of  convenience  and 
who  have  done  little  to  defend  or  explain 
it  since  it  has  come  under  attack;  the  timid 
Administration  officials  who  were  reluctant 
either  to  flght  or  to  lead  for  fear  that  they 
might  lose.  But  the  lion's  share  of  blame  for 
tbe  Jeopardy  the  treaty  now  Is  in  must  go 
to  Richard  Nixon,  who  has  suddenly  an- 
nounced that  in  consultation  with  his  fellow 
Republicans,  he  has  decided  that  the  treaty 
ought  not  to  be  ratified  at  thla  time.  Mr. 
Nixon  has  thus  given  official  sanction  to  the 
fictitious  notion  of  the  treaty  aa  a  bilateral 
Soviet-American  arrangement,  and  he  has 
made  Its  ratlflcation  a  party  issue.  In  doing 
so.  he  may  have  dealt  the  treaty  a  death 
blow. 

Ebccept  in  terms  of  domestic  politics,  the 
Republican  candidate's  arguments  make 
little  sense.  He  would  have  the  United  States 
delay  its  approval  of  tbe  treaty  by  way  of 
registering  a  protest  over  the  treatment  of 
the  Czechs.  Elsewhere  on  this  page,  readers 
win  find  excerpts  from  arguments  made 
by  the  Dubcek  government  on  behalf  of 
the  treaty — of  which  It  was  a  United  Nations 
sponsor.  That  government  understood,  ap- 
parently somewhat  better  than  Mr.  Nixon 
cares  to,  the  Importance  of  limiting  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weaponry  Into  the  tense 
and  belligerent  areas  of  the  world.  What 
exactly  does  he  contend  we  are  denying  the 
Soviets  by  our  newfound  reluctance  to  curb 
the  spread  of  these  weapons?  In  what  way 
would  the  acqulaltlon  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
Japan — say— or  Israel,  or  Sweden,  or  BrazU 
bear  favorably  upon  the  plight  of  the  Ctechs 
or  amount  to  the  assertion  of  our  Interest 
over  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  or  in  any 
other  way  have  a  useful  effect  on  the  situa- 
tion in  central  Europe? 

Mr.  Nixon's  argument  Is  open  to  criticism 
on  more  serious  grounds  than  Its  silliness. 
He  haa  not  Just  formalized  a  false  view  of 
the  treaty,  but  he  has  introduced,  retroepec- 
tively  as  it  were,  conditions  to  our  approval 
of  it.  Hie  point  about  the  nonproliferatlon 
treaty  and  similar  elTorts  to  lessen  the 
chances  of  nuclear  war,  was  that  both  the 


Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  along 
with  other  negotiating  countries,  sought  to 
separate  it  out  from  other  issues  and  to 
pursue  It  as  an  important  ctHnmon  goal. 
Could  the  Soviet  Union  renege  until  such 
time  aa  we  cease  bombing  North  Vietnam? 
Will  other  governments  follow  our  danger- 
ous precedent? 

The  decision  by  Mr.  Nixon  to  inject  the 
treaty  into  party  politics  may  in  the  end  cost 
a  lot.  It  Jeopardizes  the  chances  of  the 
treaty's  ever  being  ratified  and  It  under- 
mines the  hardwon  support  the  treaty  al- 
ready enjoys  abroad.  In  this,  he  haa  taken 
an  easy  and  reckless  way.  Mr.  Nixon  bad  It 
In  his  power  to  aasert  a  little  of  that  states- 
manship he  talks  about  and  to  bring  his 
Republican  colleagues  along  with  him.  To 
have  done  so  would  have  lost  him  nothing 
and  won  him  a  profound  respect. 


(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post, 
September  13.  1968 1 

The   Czechs   and   the   Nuclear   Treaty 

Before  and  after  the  accession  to  power  of 
the  Dubcek  government,  Czechoslovakia 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Bighteen-Natlon 
Disarmament  Conference  and  was  both  spon- 
sor and  earnest  advocate  of  the  nuclear 
non-proliferation  treaty.  Representatives  of 
the  Dubcek  government  argued  the  case  for 
adoption  of  the  treaty  at  the  United  Nations 
in  May  and  signed  the  treaty  on  July  1.  The 
following  excerpts  from  a  statement  made 
to  the  Geneva  Conference  in  March  by  the 
Czechoslovaklan  delegate  take  on  a  special 
significance  In  the  light  of  the  argument  by 
Richard  Nixon  and  other  Republican  leaders 
that  Soviet  repression  of  the  Dubcek  regime 
is  a  good  reason  for  delaying  ratification  of 
the  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty. 

The  drafts  before  us  are.  in  our  opinion,  a 
suitable  basis  for  the  final  wording  of  the 
treaty  and  correspond  In  substance  to  our 
Ideas  of  how  a  realistic  and  effective  treaty 
on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
should  look.  In  this  view  of  ours  we  are 
guided  by  the  principle  that  the  main  goal 
of  the  treaty  is  to  prevent  the  states  which 
do  not  yet  own  nuclear  weapons  from  ac- 
quiring them.  This  approach  is  in  full  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  reso- 
lutions on  the  non-proliferation  issue 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly in  recent  years.  This  approach  cor- 
responds also  to  the  Intentions  pursued  by 
non-nuclear-weapon  states  when  they  raised 
this  question  within  the  framework  of  the 
deliberations  on  disarmament  as  a  separate, 
urgent  problem  calling  for  an  Immediate 
solution. 

The  efforts  aimed  at  the  adoption  of 
effective  measures  against  a  further  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  have  been,  from  the  very 
beginning,  based  upon  the  knowledge  of  the 
serious  consequences  for  world  peace  which 
would  result  from  the  acquiring  6f  such 
weapons  by  other  states.  It  would  mean  a 
serious  worsening  of  international  tension 
and.  consequently,  a  substantially  Increased 
danger  of  nuclear  war.  It  would  considerably 
complicate  also  the  completion  of  the  tasks 
which  are  on  the  agenda  of  the  disarmament 
negotiations,  especially  In  the  field  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  initiators  of  the  deliberations  on  non- 
proliferation  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
unless  adequate  measures  are  adopted  In 
time  we  might  be  witnesses  to  a  chain  re- 
action In  the  sphere  of  nuclear  armaments 
which,  haphazardly,  might  extend  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  thus  endangering  the 
interests  of  nations.  F\irther  states,  whether 
they  wish  It  or  not.  would  become  involved 
in  the  ever-increasing  arms  race,  with  all 
its  negative  aspects  as  regards  their  political, 
military  and  economic  development.  As  far 
aa  security  Is  concerned,  the  acquiring  of 
nuclear  weapona  by  further  states  not  only 
would  have  an  extremely  unfavorable  impact 


on  the  general  situation  In  tbe  world;  It 
would  not  increase  the  seciurity  of  states 
embarking  on  nuclear  armament  either.  On 
the  contrary,  we  consider  fully  Justified  the 
conclusion  that  the  security  of  individual 
states  and  regions  to  which  nuclear  arma- 
ments would  extend  would  be  considerably 
weakened.  Moreover,  the  price  to  be  paid  by 
the  states  which  decided  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapons  would  be  very  high.  A  very  instruc- 
tive Illustration  of  the  burden  to  be  borne 
by  such  states  is  given  in  tbe  well-known 
report  of  the  United  Nations  Security-Gen- 
eral of  last  year  aa  the  consequences  of  nu- 
clear armament.  In  our  opinion,  it  clearly 
results  from  the  aforementioned  facta  of  a 
political  and  economic  nature  that  nuclear 
weapons  or  nuclear  exploelve  devices  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  suitable  means  of  pro- 
tection for  the  political  or  economic  interests 
of  any  state,  regardless  of  the  level  of  its 
economic  development. 

The  danger  of  a  further  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  has  In  no  way  diminished  since  the 
resolution  known  as  the  Irish  resolution  was 
adopted.  On  the  contrary,  owing  to  rapid 
developments  in  the  sphere  of  nuclear  energy 
in  a  number  of  states,  that  danger  has  in- 
creased and  will  continue  to  grow  in  the 
future.  That  fact  should  be  constantly  borne 
in  mind  also  in  our  deliberations.  In  our 
opinion,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  the  speediest  possible  preparation  and 
adoption  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty  is 
primarily  In  the  interests  of  the  non-nuclear- 
weapon  states.  My  country  is  among  those 
states. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  IiiANPOWER 
PROBLEMS  IN  THE  CITIES:  IM- 
PLICATIONS OF  THE  REPORT  OP 
THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COM- 
MISSION ON  CIVIL  DISORDERS- 
REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE— SUP- 
PLEMENTAL VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
1568) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, from  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, a  report  entitled  "Employment  and 
Manpower  Problems  in  the  Cities:  Im- 
plications of  the  Report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disor- 
ders," which  has  been  familiarly  known 
as  the  Kemer  report.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  report  may  be  printed 
together  with  the  supplementary  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  received  and 
printed  together  with  the  supplementary 
views. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
report  is  based  upon  hearings  which  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  held  shortly 
after  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders,  headed  by  Gov- 
ernor Kemer,  made  its  report  last 
March.  The  Joint  Economic  Committee 
addressed  itself  principally  to  the  prob- 
lems of  imtised  human  resources  and 
levels  of  unemployment  which  the  Ker- 
ner  Commission  found'  to  be  of  tremen- 
dous significance  among  the  causes  for 
civil  disorders. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  while  I  have  not  seen 
the  reiMit,  I  did  see  a  simunary  of  it  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  this  morfiing. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  on  his  rec- 
ommendations. I  particularly  make  note 
of   the   recommendation   to  encourage 
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peojde  to  remain  :  n  the  rural  areas  and 
thereby  avoid  atKravatlng  the  urtwn 
problemB.  Here  on  »  again  Is  reoognltlon 
of  the  Interrelatlo  ishlp  of  the  rural  and 
urban  problems  In  ralving  limited  oppor- 
tunities and  poverl  y. 

Some  time  ago  I,  together  with  the 
distinguished  Senttor  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harkis],  Intioduced  a  bill  deaUng 
with  this  subject  matter,  which  had 
some  31  cosponsor  i.  That  bill  was  8.  3123 
and  It  seeks  to  d  al  with  this  problem. 

I  am  also  pleas  d  to  note  the  Repub- 
lican platform  ta  :e8  recognition  of  the 
Interrelationship  I  etween  the  urban  and 
rural  problems  in  Its  plank  oitltled 
"Crises  In  the  CH  les"  and  the  agricul- 
tural plank  whld  also  deals  with  this 
problem. 

I  compliment  tlie  Senator  on  the  re- 
port and  for  taking  recognition  of  the 
subject  matter. 


Mr.  President,  1 


sent  to  have  prlnied  in  the  Rkcord  an 
article  entitled  "Itural  Job  Bill  Gains 
Interest«''-publishe  1  in  the  Wichita  Eagle 
and  Beaeen  of  Wichita.  Kans.,  on  Sep- 
tember 8, 1»68. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

Kansans  in  Washihoton:   Rthul  Job  Bill 
Oaxni    iMTEIXSr 


cosponscred 


Amarl^n 


(By 

Washington. — Th^ 
legislation   c 
Pearson,  R-Kan 
D-OUa..   U  getting 

The  legislation 
clal  study  by 
for  PubUc  Policy 
organization  wblch 
problems. 

Since  Its 
the  legislation  bas 
bipartisan  sponsors 

Sen.  Pearson  bas 

"It  would  be 
gram  simply  as  an 
erty.  For  wbat  we 
to  Improve  present 
but  to  expand  the 
rural  areas  that 
wise  would  be 
find  It  possible  to 
communities  If  they 

The  Institute's 
legislation  laudable. 

The  study  also 
opinion,  that  two 
bUl  would  tighten 
tlvenesB. 

The  Institute  said 
ments  as  defined 
areas — or 
such  assistance 
assistance  Into  the 
neglect  of  the  poor 

A  remedy  would  I 
Ity  criteria  upward 
cent  Instead  of  the 
families  must  havt 
$3,000  annually. 

The  staff  study 
Ible  definition  of 
suggested  the  $3,00< 
Inflexible  a  dividing ' 
also  should  be 
The  Institute 
mary  by  admitting 
cation  factors  are 
proposed  In  the 
the  caUlyst  which 

Private   lo^utry 
with    growth    facto^ 
stockholders.  Is 


John  Sparks) 

rural  Job  development 

by   Sen.   James  B. 

Sen.  Fred  R.  Harris, 

Increased  Interest. 

the  subject  of  a  spe- 

Bnterprise  Institute 

Research,   a  nonpartisan 

studies  national  policy 


counties —  ^at 
Tha 


ask  unanimous  con- 


the  institute's  study  when  oonslderlng  new 
plant  locations. 

If  Congress  proves  Arm  In  its  intention  to 
adjourn  quickly  It  is  probable  that  the  Kan- 
sas senator's  bill  will  not  be  acted  upon. 

But  Sen.  Pearson  always  has  bad  this  pos- 
sibility under  consideration.  He  previously 
has  stated  that  his  rural  development  pro- 
gram Is  not  a  short  range  Idea. 

If  hU  bUl  should  die  with  the  end  of  the 
90th  Ck>ngress,  he  has  said  he  plans  to  Intro- 
duce It  Immediately  after  the  start  of  the 
91  St  Congress  in  January  and  push  for  early 
hearings  in  order  to  give  It  a  high  priority. 

Kansas  could  benefit  by  Sen.  Pearson's  leg- 
islation as  the  state  shows  a  declining  rate 
of  personal  Income  from  farm  operations  In- 
dicated by  government  statistics. 

The  Institute's  study  showed  that  the 
exodiu  from  rural  areas  to  the  cities  Is  not  a 
phenomenon  limited  to  the  United  States.  In 
France  and  Sweden  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed about  the  out-mlgratlon  of  people 
from  rural  areas  to  the  cities. 

West  Germany,  said  the  Institute,  probably 
more  than  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
"has  had  spectacular  success  in  using  tax  in- 
centives to  stimulate  economic  growth." 

Japan  is  another  nation  reported  to  have 
given  the  nod  to  such  Inducements. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kft"«ft«  very  much.  We  are  proud  of  the 
report.  We  are  particularly  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  unemployment  In  our 
urban  areas  as  a  cause  of  the  riots  we 
have  had.  The  recommendations  of  the 
Kemer  report  were  constructive  and 
comprehensive.  I  think  the  report  sug- 
gests priorities  in  connection  with  the 
recommendation  which  can  be  useful  to 
the  Congress  and  the  country. 
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improper  to  treat  this  pro- 
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to  change  the  eUglbll- 
so  that  at  least  30  per 
present  15  per  cent  of 

incomes  of  less  ttian 


al  lo 
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con  iluded  its  favorable  sum- 
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Pet  rson  legislation  "may  l>e 
ittracts  industry." 
management  concerned 
and    resptmsibiUty    to 
to  take  under  study 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  is  no  other  morning  business.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  15  minutes  in  the 
morning  hour.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 


exp4  0ted 


GENERAL  GOWON'S  RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY IN  BIAPRA— SAVING  LIVES  OP 
COMBATANTS  AND  NONCOMBAT- 
ANTS  ALIKE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
press  reports  that  over  the  past  2  weeks 
the  Federal  Forces  imder  the  direction 
of  General  Gowon  have  penetrated  deep 
into  the  interior  of  Biafra  and  have  un- 
der control  about  four-fifths  of  the  orig- 
inal territory  claimed  by  the  Declaration 
of  Secession. 

General  Gowon  has  been  quoted  in  the 
press  to  the  effect  that  there  will  be  no 
bloodbath  as  Federal  Forces  continue 
their  advances  throughout  Biafra.  He 
has  further  been  quoted  as  saying  food 
and  medicines  can  be  dispensed  freely 
to  the  needy  by  the  various  charitable 
organizations. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  my  fervent  hope 
that  we  win  see  General  Gowon's  dec- 
larations in  Lagos  realized  in  the  field. 
In  the  heat  of  battle.  I  trust  his  deter- 
minatloa  to  protect  the  human  rights  of 
the  combatants  and  noncombatants  has 
been  firmly  impressed  on  those  leaders  In 
the   field.   scMne   of   whom   have   been 


quoted  saying  there  will  be  no  Biafrans 
left  after  completion  of  military  aera- 
tions in  that  area. 

The  world  is  now  looking  to  Nigeria 
and  Its  leaders.  Their  statiuv  in  the 
world  community  will  depend  to  a  great 
extent  on  their  restraint  toward  those 
with  whom  they  are  now  engaged  in  con- 
flict. The  truth  of  their  declarations  and 
the  sincerity  of  their  commitments 
throughout  the  world  will  be  honored  to 
the  degree  they  honor  their  declaration 
to  protect  the  lives  of  Biafrans. 
Mr.  President,  John  Kennedy  said : 
The  rlghu  of  all  men  are  diminished  when 
the  rights  of  one  man  are  threatened. 

Clearly,  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
Biafrans,  the  Nigerians  under  General 
Gowon,  will  be  insuring  that  their  own 
rights  will  not  be  threatened  or  dimin- 
ished. It  is  hoped  that  the  tragedies  of 
1966  and  1967  have  made  clear  to  both 
parties  of  the  conflict  that  violation  of 
rights  breeds  increased  violation  of 
rights. 

Restraint  is  not  only  the  humane  way 
of  dealing  with  an  enemy,  it  is  also  the 
wise  way  of  helping  Insure  that  he  re- 
mains an  enemy  no  longer.  In  the  build- 
ing of  a  nation,  enemies  within  are  the 
best  Insurance  of  eventual  failure;  con- 
ciliation must  precede  national  soli- 
darity. 

CONGRESS  SHOULD  ABOLISH  THE 
SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVITIES  CON- 
TROL BOARD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  last 
week  opened  hearings  on  seven  persons 
alleged  to  be  members  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

By  holding  hearings  the  Board  has 
succeeded  in  perpetuating  its  existence 
for  another  year.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the 
compromise  on  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  that  was  reached  last  year. 
Had  no  hearings  been  instituted  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  Board  would  have 
died  a  quiet  and  natural  death.  But  now 
that  Attorney  General  Clark  has  dredged 
up  and  suit  seven  cases  to  the  Board, 
and  hearings  are  being  held,  this  waste- 
ful and  unneeded  agency  is  destined 
to  be  with  us  for  at  least  another  12 
months. 

The  Board  was  first  established  18 
years  ago  by  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950.  Since  that  time,  the  Board  has  not 
registered  a  single  Communist — an  18- 
year  exercise  in  futility.  For  all  the  se- 
curity that  its  name  implies,  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  has 
never  controlled  a  single  subversive,  not 
one. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Board  has 
been  derelict  in  Its  duties.  In  the  18  years 
of  its  existence,  it  has  attempted  to  regis- 
ter as  subversive  approximately  70  indi- 
viduals and  organizations.  These  at- 
tempts have  all  been  thwarted  by  the 
courts,  which  have  emphasized  a  salient 
fact;  that  the  SACB  is  not  in  keeping 
with  our  constitutional  structure,  and 
that  attempts  to  register  Individuals 
merely  for  their  association  with  an  un- 
desirable organization  do  not  square  with 
our  constitutional  Ideals. 
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Until  a  year  ago.  the  Internal  Security 
Act  required  potential  subversives  to 
come  forward  and  register  themselves. 
The  onus  was  on  them  if  they  failed  to 
do  so,  with  penalties  for  willful  refusal 
to  register.  Also  on  the  books  was  the 
Smith  Act,  which  makes  it  a  crime  to 
advocate  overthrow  of  the  Government 
by  other  than  peaceful  means. 

It  should  have  been  obvious  to  any 
lawyer — much  more  so  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress— that  the  juxtaposition  of  these 
two  statutes  would  run  afoul  of  the 
Constitution.  President  Truman  warned 
of  this  in  1950  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  veto  the  bill,  but  the  act  was  passed 
over  his  veto.  Many  able  Senators  and 
Congressmen  spoke  out  against  the  leg- 
islation, citing  the  threat  to  the  Consti- 
tution. Numerous  law  professors  and 
legal  scholars  argued  that  the  legislation 
was  unconstitutional. 

After  years  of  Ineffectual  hearings  and 
legal  squabbling,  the  courts  finally  con- 
firmed what  these  farsighted  men  had 
warned  tigalnst;  that  the  act's  provisions 
for  self-registration  and  penalties  for 
failure  to  do  so  were  tantamount  to  com- 
pelling self-incrimination,  and  violated 
the  fifth  amendment.  What  seemed  so 
obscure  in  1950— what  was  obfuscated  by 
all  that  ringing  oratory — suddenly  be- 
came crystal  clear  in  those  lucid  and 
compelling  Judicial  opinions.  What  was 
even  clearer  was  the  result:  that  the 
SCAB  had  no  work  to  do,  and  was  out 
of  business. 

Having  no  power,  and  no  authority, 
the  Board  languished.  With  no  work  to 
do,  one  might  have  expected  tha  Congress 
to  save  the  Americtm  taxpayer  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  of  wasted  fimds. 
But  that  would  have  been  expecting  too 
much.  Congress  went  right  on  appropri- 
ating more  than  $300,000  a  year,  while 
Board  members  and  other  employees 
went  right  on  enjoying  what  must  have 
been,  and  still  is,  the  softest  do-nothing 
Job  in  Washington. 

FIBST    DAT'S    WOKK   IN    TEASS 

Last  year's  amendments  to  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  gave  impetus  to  the 
new  round  of  hearings  that  began  last 
week.  These  hearings  provided  the  Board 
with  its  first  day  of  work  in  more  than 
30  months.  Let  me  repeat:  This  was  the 
first  real  day's  work  put  in  by  the  SACB 
in  more  than  2  \^  years. 

The  amendments  did  away  with  the 
self-registration  provisions  in  the  act, 
and  substituted  provisions  for  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  bring  individuals  before 
the  Board  for  branding  as  subversives. 
After  hearings,  if  the  Board  finds  that 
the  individuals  broiight  before  them  are 
in  fact  Communists,  it  has  the  power  to 
register  them  as  such. 

And  that  is  the  sum  total  of  the  Board's 
function — to  act  as  a  registry  for  Com- 
munists. No  criminal  penalty  whatsoever 
attaches  to  registration  by  the  Board.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  penalty  for  Communist 
Party  membership,  without  evidence  of 
some  subversive  activity. 

Still,  the  Board  acts  out  its  role,  tak- 
ing testimony  from  witnesses,  receiving 
afOdavlts  and  depositions,  and  hearing 
elaborate  legal  arguments.  All  of  this  oc- 
curs with  the  sole  object  of  filling  up 


some  musty  file  cabinets  with  documen- 
tation having  no  significance  and  no 
relevance  whatever  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the  American  taxpayer  sends  his 
hard-earned  money  to  Washington. 

SO   WHAT? 

Of  course,  in  the  process,  the  Board 
consumes  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money. 
In  the  end,  the  Board  may  conclude  that 
some  of  the  individuals  certified  to  it  are 
members  of  a  "Communist  action"  group. 

So  what? 

So  what  if  so-and-so  belongs  to  a  Com- 
munist action  organization?  Such  a  find- 
ing is  wholly  devoid  of  criminal  signifi- 
cance. In  fact,  the  only  restriction  I  can 
find  that  stems  from  such  a  finding  is 
that  which  may  prevent  such  an  indi- 
vidual from  obtaining  a  sensitive  Govern- 
ment position. 

But  even  then,  if  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission believes  that  the  individual  has 
renoimced  his  subversive  tendencies,  the 
finding  of  past  Community  Psu-ty  mem- 
bership will  not  necessarily  prevent  him 
from  obtaining  a  position  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. Where  supersensitive  positions 
are  involved,  such  as  at  the  Pentagon,  the 
CIA,  or  the  Justice  Department,  these 
agencies  have  their  own  investigating 
bureaus  whose  sole  Job  is  to  weed  out 
security  risks.  These  professional  investi- 
gators are  far  better  qualified  than  the 
SACB  to  protect  their  agency,  and  the 
Board  is  only  duplicating  their  efforts — 
duplication,  to  the  tune  of  $340,000  a 
year. 

STHX  TTNCONSnrUTIONAL 

Aside  from  the  question  of  the  Board's 
futility,  what  guarantee  do  we  have  that 
the  new  procedures  passed  last  year  will 
not  again  be  held  unconstitutional?  It 
may  be  true  that  the  new  law  obviates 
the  danger  of  self-incrimination,  but  it 
is  still  very  likely  that  the  registration 
provisions  will  be  held  to  Impinge  on  first 
sunendment  freedoms — rights  no  less 
fundamental  than  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  association,  and  freedom  of 
assembly.  This  is  the  view  held  by  227 
professors  of  law — legal  scholars  from 
schools  all  eu;ross  the  country.  In  a  peti- 
tion to  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark, 
this  renowned  group  of  lawyers  adopted 
the  following  position  with  regard  to  the 
amended  version  of  the  Interntd  Security 
Act: 

We  do  not  believe  that  elaborate  legal  argu- 
ment Is  necessary  to  persuade  you  that  Pub- 
lic Law  90-237,  designed  to  revive  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act.  Is  both  unwise  and  un- 
constitutional. 

The  original  pretext  that  registration  and 
annual  reports  were  necessary  to  keep  the 
government  Informed  is  now  gone,  as  are 
the  registration  provisions.  The  function  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  Is 
now  clearly  to  create  and  maintain  a  politi- 
cal blacklist  "open  to  public  inspection"  with 
copies  available  at  cost  "to  any  person  upon 
request."  It  is  now  even  more  apparent  than 
It  was  when  President  Truman  vetoed  the 
original  Act  that  the  purpose  is,  as  he  then 
said,  to  "put  the  government  in  the  thought- 
control  btislness"  by  giving  governn>ent  offi- 
cials "vast  powers  to  harass  all  of  our  citizens 
In  the  exercise  of  their  rights  of  free  speech." 

Mr.  President,  quite  frankly,  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Supreme  Court  will  ul- 
timately decide  that  the  new  law  is  con- 
stitutional or  not.  But  I  do  know  that  it 


will  take  many  years  before  that  question 
is  decided,  and  in  the  meantime  Congress 
will  continue  to  pour  money  down  the 
drain  for  the  Board — to  the  tune  of  $344,- 

000  a  year.  Judging  by  this  year's  appro- 
priation. 

In  other  words,  it  will  take  us  several 
years  and  a  couple  of  million  dollars  to 
find  out  if  we  have  guessed  right  in  our 
choice  of  statutory  language.  All  the 
while  the  Board  will  be  engaged  in  its 
futile  exercise  of  making  up  a  list  to  be 
stashed  away  in  some  file  cabinet. 

Km.    BOASD    NOW 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  about  time  we 
came  to  our  senses?  In  18  years,  the 
Board  has  swallowed  up  more  than  $5. 
million — dollars  which  could  have  been' 
spent  on  education,  crime  control,  hous- 
ing, medical  research — any  one  of  a 
thousand  useful  purposes.  I  might  add, 
also  to  help  balance  the  budget  or  to  help 
provide,  along  with  other  savings,  for  the 
possibility  of  reducing  our  taxes. 

Admittedly,  $5  million  is  not  a  tremen- 
dous sum,  but  I  think  we  are  entitled  to 
expect  something  for  om  money.  The 
SACB  has  been  less  than  useless:  it  has 
brought  us  back  to  the  days  of  the 
witch  hunt,  without  contributing  one 
iota — I  repeat,  not  one  iota — to  the  Na- 
tion's security.  These  new  hearings  are 
an  affront  to  our  wisdom  and  common- 
sense. 

That  the  Board  has  not  enhanced  our 
security  as  a  nation  one  iota  destroys  the 
only  possible  justification  for  its  exist- 
ence. On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  the 
reasons  for  terminating  the  Board  are 
legion:  it  infringes  on  free  speech,  it  in- 
fringes upon  freedom  of  association,  its 
five  members  imdeservedly  enjoy  a  $28,- 
000-a-year  sinecure,  its  functions — such 
as  they  are — overlap  completely  with 
other  security  agencies,  there  are  no 
sanctions  to  back  up  its  registration  pro- 
ceedings, and,  not  least,  the  Board  dis- 
sipates $340,000  annually,  for  a  total  of 
more  than  $5  million  since  1950. 

I  can  only  hope  that  the  91st  Congress 
will  exercise  better  judgment  than  we, 
the  90th  Congress,  and  see  the  folly  of 
perpetuating  this  outrageous  exercise  in 
futility.  Once  and  for  all,  let  us  quietly 
dismantle  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board,  and  relegate  it  to  the  history 
books.  That  is  where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana, the  majority  whip. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 

1  saw  on  television  last  night  the  pictures 
that  Mayor  Daley,  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
presented  about  the  disturbances  that 
occurred  there.  I  noticed  that  the  flags 
that  were  fiying  over  the  agitators  were 
Vietcong  flags.  The  flag  they  took  off 
the  flag  pole  was  the  American  flag  and 
they  ran  up  the  Communist  flag  to  take 
the  place  of  the  American  flag. 

I  for  one  am  viilllng  to  spend  some 
money  to  find  out  something  about  Mr. 
Dellinger,  Mr.  Hayden,  and  Mr.  Rubin, 
who  were  participating  in  these  activ- 
ities, and  other  iieople  who  were  there  to 
participate  in  than. 

"nie  Governor  of  Louisiana  said  that 
if  the  crowd  of  trash  showed  up  in  Loul- 
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„.„■■_  "If  they  tlink  they  were  giren 
wune  police  brutall  7  In  Chlcaco.  that  la 
Just  a  taste  of  wqat  they  oould  expect 
In  Loulslaiia. 


people  showed  up  In 
It  not  be  useful  to 


If  thoee  kinds  ol 

Louisiana,  would   L ^ 

know  somethlnff  al  out  those  people  who 
ran  up  the  Vletomg  flags  and  whose 
leaders  went  to  Ha!  lol  to  get  their  slgnato 
straight  fnan  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  who 
went  to  Cuba  to  «  ordinate  their  activi- 
ties with  Castro?  "^  Vovdd  It  not  be  serv- 
ing a  useful  purpMK  In  helping  us  to 
know  who  some  of  the  traitors  are? 

Mr.  PROXMIRi:.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  LouJ  liana  that  we  do  not 
need  the  Board  for  that  purpose.  That 
function  can  be  p  trlormed  without  the 
Board.  The  Board  Is  not  engaged  In  an 
investigation  of  ai  ly  of  the  activities  In 
Chicago,  and  is  no ;  likely  to  be.  In  order 
for  the  Board  to  1  ct,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Attorney  Oenei  al  to  cite  affiliation  or 
alleged  afflllaUon  with  the  Communist 
Party  to- the  Board.  The  Board  holds 
hesrings'and  sulpenas  witnesses  and 
makes  some  kind  of  finding.  I  submit 
the  Attorney  Oene  -al  can  certainly  order 
this  kind  of  inqulr '  through  its  own  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Ii  kvestlgatlon,  which  Is 
made  up  of  prof  1  tssional  investigators, 
who  are  competent  to  make  a  th(»t>ughly 
competent  Investli  atlon  and  develop  all 
the  relevant  facts.  |Whatever  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board  can  con- 
tribute can  be  contributed  better,  more 
economically,  mori  efficiently  than  can 
the  Board. 

Mr.  LONG  of  loulsiana.  I  voted  for 
the  bUl  that  creaU  d  that  Board.  I  recall 
the  debate  that  to«  k  place.  In  which  this 
Senator  engaged.  le  is  even  more  con- 
cerned now  about  lie  Communist  threat, 
both  from  within  i  nd  from  without. 

It  seems  to  this  1  Senator  what  we  need 
more  than  the  Boa  tl  itself  is  some  Judges 
on  the  Supreme  C  )urt  who  will  help  us 
defend  against  tha  ;  Communist  conspir- 
acy, rather  than  ttrlke  down  what  we 
and  others  in  various  capacities  have 
been  able  to  do  to  I  ry  to  reduce  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Coi  ununlst  conspiracy. 

Does  the  Senate  •  doubt  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial Commxmii  t  element  operating  in 
this  country  whic  1  is  at  least  a  threat 
and  a  danger? 

Mr.  PROXMIRI .  Of  course,  there  is  a 
substantial  Comn  unist  threat  against 
this  country.  It  h«  s  been  for  years.  The 
Communist  threat  is  a  serious  threat  ex- 
ternally and  is  of  some  consequence  in- 
ternally. But  I  tlLlnk  the  decision  we 
have  had  that  the  original  act  of  1950  is 
imconstitutlonal  iJ  clear.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  Senator  wh  3  In  the  debate  on  the 
Subversive  Actlvllles  Control  Act  dis- 
agreed with  the  C(  »urt.  The  law  was  ob- 
viously self-incrln  inating,  and  in  vio- 
lation of  the  fifth  amendment.  Perhaps 
we  should  amend  the  fifth  amendment. 
Some  people  think  we  should.  But  I  think 
the  Court  acted  ^ipsely,  and  it  may  very 
the  legislation  we 

ay  also  be  found  to 
{he  first  amendment  of 


well  be,  as  I 
passed  last  year 
be  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  LONG  of  [Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, q)eaklng  to  1  audiences  In  Louisiana, 


I  have  referred 


to  these  people  who 


marched  behind   he  Vletcong  flag  and 


who  shout  "Ho  Chi  Mtah,"  and  shout 
for  victory  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  over  the  American  fighting 
boys.  Many  of  those  people  having  been 
deferred  from  the  draft,  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  that  deferment  not  to  help 
their  coimtry.  but  to  urge  that  the  Com- 
munists either  kill  American  boys,  or 
defeat  them  and  send  them  home  in  dls- 
h(mor.  I  have  suggested  that  if  In  Ume 
of  war — and  this  Is  war— one  is  entitled 
to  carry  the  enemy's  flag  and  shout  for 
victory  of  the  enemy  over  the  American 
fighting  men,  we  should  amend  the  first 
amendment.  It  was  never  meant  to  pro- 
vide-permission  for  treason.  It  was  meant 
to  protect  a  man's  expressing  hts  politi- 
cal opinions,  but  it  was  never  meant  to 
be  the  seeds  of  destruction  of  our  coun- 
try by  the  conspiracy  with  which  we  are 
faced. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  men  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  seem  to  think  it  was.  Well, 
If  worse  comes  to  worse,  we  ought  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  make  clear  what  the  first  amend- 
oient  was  intended  to  mean.  If  we  cannot 
do  that,  then  we  ought  to  exercise  better 
Judgment  in  selecting  those  who  go  on 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  With  much  of  what 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  says,  every- 
body  would   agree.   I   certainly   would 
agree  that  among  the  people  who  pa- 
raded in  Chicago  and  those  people  who 
marched  under  the  Vletcong  flag  are  un- 
doubtedly subversive  persons.  Some  of 
them  may  very  well  be  associated  with 
the  Communist  Party.  But  we  do  not  have 
to  fear  from  freedom  of  speech.  What  we 
should  be  concerned  about  is  the  tactics 
of  those  people  some  of  which  were  re- 
vealed last  night  over  television.  The  fact 
Is  that  they  deliberately  goaded  the  po- 
lice. They  had  a  calculated  plan  to  devel- 
op a  situation  which  would  gain  sym- 
pathy for  their  cause  and  disrupt  a  great 
national  convention.  But  I  have  not  seen 
any  real  justification  for  our  abridging  or 
modifying  or  watering  down  or  amending 
either  the  first  amendment  or  the  fifth 
amendment.  I  think  what  has  made  this 
country  strong  and  what  has  made  this 
country  stronger  than  the  Soviet  Union, 
is  the  fact  that  we  permit  people  to  ex- 
press their  opinions.  We  can  permit  such 
expression;  but  to  crack  down  hard  on 
people  who  commit  overt  acts  that  con- 
stitute a  definite  threat  to  this  country. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  this  Sena- 
tor had  his  way,  anybody  who  took  the 
American  fiag  off  a  fiagpole  and  ran  up 
the  enemy  fiag  in  its  place  would  be  put 
in  jail  at  hard  labor  for  a  long,  long 
time. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Just  listened  to  the  exchange  of  thoughts 
between   the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  Tlie 
discussion   has   revolved   around   what 
rights,  under  the  first  amendment  pro- 
viding for  free  speech,  are  to  be  vested  in 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Some 
persons  argue  that  the  first  amendment 
contemplates  the  use  of  language,  writ- 
ten words,  and  pictures  without  llmlta- 
ttoi.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  that  view. 

Prom  the  first  day  that  the  amendment 
was  adopted,  Ita  meaning  has  always 


been  interpreted  to  be  consonant  with 
the  provisions  of  the  common  law  of 
England  dealing  with  the  right  of  free 
speech.  But  according  to  a  modem  con- 
cept. It  is  now  advocated  that  the  right 
of  free  qwech  Is  absolute  without 
limitation. 

under  the  common  law.  a  person  could 
not  lie  about  an  individual  under  the 
guise  of  exercising  free  speech.  He  was 
not  permitted  to  lie  either  by  word  of 
mouth  or  by  written  word,  plctorlally  or 
otherwise.  If  he  lied,  he  became  subject 
to  an  action  either  In  slander  or  libel. 
Under  the  common  law  there  was  a  re- 
straint on  the  type  of  pictures  and  writ- 
ten material  that  one  could  send  among 
the  people. 

The  right  of  free  yjeech— what  does  It 
mean?  It  has  been  suggested  here  this 
morning  that  pulUng  down  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  and  raising  that  of 
Commimist  Hanoi  was  a  pn^ier  exercise 
of  the  right  of  free  speech.  Now  there  is 
being  discussed  by  commoitators,  by 
newspapermen,  and  by  periodical  writers, 
the  question  of  how  far  the  right  of  free 
speech  Justlfles  the  showing  of  porno- 
graphic, licentious,  and  prurient  moving 
pictures.  It  Is  alleged  that  pictures  have 
been  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
a  nature  that  neither  columnists  nor 
editors  dare  tell  the  public  what  the  pic- 
tures contain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  3  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  are  described  as 
being  lustful,  pornographic,  prurient,  li- 
centious—but no  one  dares  tell  in  plain 
words  what  is  in  those  pictures  that  have 
been  protected  under  the  principle  of 
free  speech. 

The  ordinary  citizen,  when  he  reads 
the  paper  or  listens  to  the  television  com- 
mentator, and  hears  the  word  "porno- 
graphic" used,  has  no  concept  of  the 
baseness,  the  foulness,  and  the  impro- 
priety of  the  pictures  that  have  been 
approved.  One  cannot  conceive  what 
types  of  pictures  have  been  approved  as 
being  proper  under  the  free  speech 
amendment.  The  basest  concept  of  rela- 
tlonshlm  between  man  and  woman — or 
woman  and  woman — are  shown  publicly, 
to  children,  to  the  aged,  to  whoever  has 
the  money  to  buy  a  ticket. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  Just  a  moment. 

I  have  begun  to  wonder,  how  can  a 
father  or  mother,  imder  their  parental 
responsibility,  hope  to  build  up  the  moral 
fabric  of  their  children,  when  pictures  of 
the  type  that  I  have  described  are  being 
publicly  shown  under  the  alleged  protec- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes:  I  yield  now. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
undertook  to  try  to  get  the  idea  across 
by  sasrlng  one  cannot  conceive  of  how 
base  these  things  are  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  protected  imder  the  first 
amendment  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
qpeech. 
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It  seems  to  me  the  better  way  to  put 
it  would  be  that  one  cannot  conceive  of 
anything  lewd  or  disgusting  that  they 
have  not  protected  under  the  theory  of 
freedom  of  speech. 

In  other  words,  if  you  try  to  think  of 
something  that  could  not  be  shown,  after 
having  seen  what  they  have  shown,  I 
would  think  It  would  challenge  the  mind 
to  think  of  anything  the  Supreme  Court 
might  turn  down,  based  upon  what  they 
have  already  approved. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  not  seen  the 
pictures.  I  cannot  believe  they  contain 
what  has  been  told  me.  But  there  are 
members  of  the  committee  who  have  seen 
them.  Members  of  the  Senate  who  have 
seen  them;  and  those  Members  corrobo- 
rate the  description  that  I  have  given 
of  what  has  been  shown  as  being  proper 
for  the  consumption  of  the  people  of  our 
country. 

I  contemplate  seeing  those  pictures; 
and  If  they  are  of  the  nature  that  has 
been  described  to  me,  and  that  I  have 
tried  to  describe  rather  gingerly  on  this 
floor.  I  shall  have — I  was  going  to  say 
I  shall  have  grave  trouble  In  reaching  a 
decision  about  the  nomination;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  is  so. 

I  was  a  judge  for  10  years.  I  sent  pur- 
veyors of  pornographic  literature  to  the 
penitentiary.  I  sent  panderers,  who 
worked  upon  the  frailties  of  human  be- 
ings, to  the  penitentiary.  I  sent  to  prison 
individuals  who  Indecently  exhibited 
themselves. 

But  now  It  is  said  that  to  Indulge  In 
the  most  foul  and  the  basest  type  of  hu- 
man conduct — beastly  conduct,  I  should 
say— Is  permissible.  If  It  has  with  it  some 
saving  grace  or  redemption  of  morality. 
A  picture  for  14  minutes  Indulges  in 
pornography,  and  for  one-half  minute 
the  girl  becomes  redeemed,  and  that 
makes  the  picture  valid. 

I  cannot  go  along  with  that.  I  simply 
cannot  do  it,  and  I  will  not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  Just  like 
to  make  clear  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  that  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  who  says  that  the  free  speech 
provision  in  the  first  amendment  is  with- 
out limitation.  It  has  very  definite  limita- 
tions wlTlch  the  Supreme  Court  recog- 
nizes. The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ably 
Indicated  some  of  them.  The  limitations 
on  libel  and  slander  are  other  examples. 

No  one  has  argued  that  the  Supreme 
Coiut  would  rule  that  pulling  down  oar 
fiag  and  hoisting  the  Vletcong  flag  has 
anything  to  do  with  freedom  of  speech. 
If  they  did.  I  certainly  would  not  share 
that  view. 

I  think  the  Supreme  Court,  as  well, 
has  made  clear  that  there  are  limita- 
tions on  pornography.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  may  well  be  correct  in  alleging  that 
their  limits  are  too  free  and  flexible:  but 
they  have  made  it  emphatically  clear 
that  they  think  censorship  is  proper, 
and  can  be  tolerated,  though  they  would 
provide  more  freedom  and  liberty  than 
many  of  the  rest  of  us  would  subscribe 
to. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  can  prc^iMrly 
charge  the  Supreme  Cotu^  with  saying 
there  can  be  no  censorship,  that  no 


commxmlty  can  keep  certain  literature 
from  Its  chUdroi  or  its  veople. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said  many 
years  ago,  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  well 
knows,  that  freedom  of  speech  Is  limited, 
that  it  does  not  include  shouting  "fire" 
in  a  crowded  theater,  that  under  certain 
circumstances  and  in  certain  contexts, 
free  speech  can  exceed  the  proper  limits 
and  be  considered  improper,  and  that 
laws  can  be  sustained  under  the  Consti- 
tution enforcing  such  limits,  which 
would  not  be  considered  in  violation  of 
the  first  amendment. 

So  I  think  the  Supreme  Court  has  not 
taken  the  position  that  there  are  no 
limits  on  free  speech.  I  think  they  have 
taken  a  consistent  position.  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  everything  they  have  said  by 
a  long  shot,  but  I  think  their  position 
should  be  defended,  and  should  not  be 
attacked  wholesale  as  opening  the  door 
completely. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  said  positively  that  censorship  is  not 
permissible.  By  censorship,  I  mean  set- 
ting up  a  board  to  censor  pictures.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  said  that  censorship 
is  out. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  have  said  that 
if  there  is  redeeming  social  quality  in  the 
literature  or  in  the  picture,  then  It 
might  overcome  the  other  elements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  court  has  said 
you  cannot  use  the  power  of  censorship 
to  achieve  the  objective  that  the  Gov- 
ernment wants.  It  must  be  done  through 
criminal  prosecutlcNi,  it  is  said,  where 
the  defendant  becomes  entitled  to  a  jury. 

After  the  censorship  laws  were 
knocked  out  all  over  the  Nation,  then 
came  new  decisions,  and  the  final  word 
is  that  If  the  pornographic  picture  or 
literature  has  stHne  redeeming  quality, 
from  a  social  standpoint,  you  cannot 
stop  the  picture  from  being  shown.  The 
fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  the  type  of 
pictures  which  I  have  described  are  be- 
ing shown. 

A  man  operating  an  arcade  in  Califor- 
nia had  machines  in  which  a  person 
would  drop  a  coin  and  cause  the  ma- 
chine to  show  a  motion  picture.  The 
man  was  arrested,  and  convicted  by  a 
trial  jury.  The  trial  Judge  affirmed  the 
conviction.  The  highest  court  of  Califor- 
nia afllrmed  the  conviction  because  the 
pictures  shown  were  of  the  nature  I 
have  just  mentioned. 

The  case  went  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  it.  I 
do  not  believe  any  reason  was  given.  It 
was  a  per  curiam  decision  of  about  10 
lines.  In  effect  it  said  that  the  finding  of 
the  jury  was  wrong,  the  finding  of  the 
trial  judge  was  wrong,  and  the  finding 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  was 
wrong. 

Since  that  time,  barrooms  In  Los 
Angeles  are  showing  pictures  of  this  type. 
Young  people  are  flocking  into  the  bar- 
rooms, sitting  at  the  bars  drinking  alco- 
hol, and  looking  at  the  pictures  of  man 
and  woman  in  unbelievable  relatlon- 
shlpe. 


Where  are  we  heading  as  a  nation? 
How  are  we  going  to  preserve  the  moral 
fabric  of  our  youth  when  this  is  permitted 
publicly?  We  cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  to  the  debate  this  morning 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  I  have  not 
seen  the  pictures  that  have  been  referred 
to  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio,  nor  do  I  have  any  intention  of  see- 
ing them.  Furthermore,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  no  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ever  viewed  the  pictures  that 
have  been  referred  to.  However,  I  un- 
derstand that  some  Senators  have  seen 
them. 

It  is  my  tmderstandlng  that  when  a 
man  is  placed  on  the  Supreme  Court, 
he  is  there  to  interpret  the  Cooatitutian 
and  the  law  of  the  land  according  to  his 
best  Judgment. 

If  we  are  going  to  castigate  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Fortas  on  the  basis  of  pornographic 
motion  pictures  and  the  like,  then  I 
think  we  have  also  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  fact,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
four  other  Justices  voted  with  him  and 
that  none  of  those  Justices  are  being 
criticized  for  their  votes  in  that  pcurtl- 
cular  instance. 

I  also  point  out  that  in  a  case  which 
had  more  far-reaching  implications  than 
the  one  referred  to  this  morning — the 
so-called  Glnzberg  case — Mr.  Justice 
Fortas  was  the  deciding  factor  In  a  5- 
to-4  decision  upholding  the  conviction 
of  Mr.  Glnzberg. 

Rather  than  criticize  the  Court  for 
what  it  has  done,  perhaps  we  ought  to 
take  coiansel  among  ourselves. 

I  am  of  the  impression  that  only  a 
few  months  ago  the  Congress  passed  a 
law  dealing  with  obscenities.  That  law  is 
the  result  of  a  bill  submitted  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MttnotI. 

If  there  are  defects  In  the  law  and 
licentiousness  is  being  permitted,  then  I 
think  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
initiate  legislation,  pass  it,  and  thus  as- 
sure that  the  views  we  express  in  en- 
acting a  law  by  a  majority  vote  is  the 
law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  President,  to  me  what  is  happen- 
ing Is  not  an  attack  on  Mr.  Justice  Fortas 
alone.  I  think  it  is  an  attack  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  well.  Therefore,  I  would 
hope  that  before  we  go  too  far  In  criticiz- 
ing the  Court,  we  would  look  onto  our 
own  responsibility,  would  consider  and 
initiate  legislation  to  overcome  any  evil 
and  license  which  have  been  described, 
and  act  reasonably  in  our  own  body  as 
the  Constitution  prescribes. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  matter  will  be 
decided  definitely  in  the  committee  to- 
morrow. I  am  hopeful  that  the  matter 
will  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  consideration.  I  am  hopeful  also 
that  the  debate  will  be  dignified  and  will 
be  carried  on  within  the  confines  of  de- 
conmi  and  an  understanding  of  what  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice  is. 

I  would  point  out  that  in  the  vote  on 
the  c<mflrmatlon  of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas 
3  years  ago,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
only  one  of  the  100  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate voted  against  his  confirmation. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  this  par- 
ticular nomination  by  the  President,  Mr. 
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Justice  PorUs  will 
the  Court.  And  If  be 
pftdty  of  an  Anodat  e 
opinion  the  Chief  • 
Will  not  resign  but 
Court  for  a  long 


4  ontlnue  to  serve  on 

continues  in  the  ca- 

Justlee,  then  in  my 

usUee,  ISx.  Warren, 

will  remain  on  the 

to  come. 


ttne 


ORDER  OI 


Mr.    MANSFIELEi 
suggest  the  absence 

The  PRE8IDINO 
will  call  the  roU. 

The   assistant 
ceeded  to  call  the 

Mr.  MANSFIELD 
unanimous  consent 
the  quorum  call  be 

The  PRE8IDINO 
objection,  it  is  so 
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Mr.   President,  I 
of  a  quorum. 
OFFICER.  The  clerk 


lerlslative  clerk  pro- 
loU. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 

that  the  order  for 

rescinded. 

OFFICER.  Without 
oijdered. 


NATIONAL  SCEN]  C  RIVERS  ACT  OF 
1168 


Mr.  MANSFIELC 
th<L  Ch4(r.  to  lay 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ietore  the  Senate  a 


message  from  the  fouse  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  119. 

The  PRBSIDINOlpFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  ame  idment  of  the  House 
of  RepresentaUves  I  d  the  bill  (S.  119)  to 
reserve  certain  put  lie  lands  for  a  na- 
tional wild  and  aenlc  rivers  system, 
to  provide  a  proced  ire  for  adding  addi- 
tional public  lands  and  other  lands  to 
the  system,  and  or  other  purposes, 
which  was,  strike  oi  t  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause,  and  insei  t: 

That  (a)  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Scenic  Rivera  Ac  t  of  1S68". 

(b)  It  l8  hereby  de<  tared  to  b«  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  that  certain  Mleeted 
rivers  of  the  Nation  vhlch,  with  their  Im- 
mediate envtronnten'  s,  possess  outstand- 
ingly renuu-kable  see  ilc,  recreational,  geo- 
logic, fish  and  wlldllf  i,  historic,  cultural,  or 
other  similar  values,  shall  be  preaerred  In 
free-flowing  condltioii,  and  that  they  and 
their  Immediate  envli  onments  shall  be  pro- 
tected for  the  tiene  It  and  enjoyment  of 
present  and  fut\ire  gei  leratlons. 

(c)  The  purpose  o;  this  Act  Is  to  imple- 
ment this  policy  by  Instituting  a  national 
scenic  rivers  system,  by  designating  the  Ini- 
tial components  of  that  system,  and  by 
preaoriblng  the  mei  bods  by  wbicb  and 
Standards  according  to  which  additional 
componenta  may  be  added  to  the  system 
from  time  to  time. 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  The  nat  ional  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem shall  comprise  r  .vers  (1)  that  are  au- 
thorized for  Inclusion  therein  by  Act  of  Oon- 
grws,  or  (11)  that  ais  designated  as  scenic 
riven  by  or  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  legla- 
lature  of  the  State  o    States  through  which 


they  flow,  that  are 
ministered  as  scenic 
political  subdivision 


o  be  permanently  ad- 
rlvers  by  an  aceney  or 
of  the  State  or  States 


oonoemed  without  ( zpenae  to  the  United 
States,  that  are  foui  id  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  upon  a>pllcatlon  of  the  Oov- 
ernor  of  the  State  o  '  the  Oovemora  of  the 


States    concerned,    oi 


thereunto  duly  appc  nted  by  him  or  them, 


to  meet  the  criteria 


and  such  criteria  su  >plementary  thereto  as 
he  may  prescribe,  an  1  that  are  approved  by 


him  for  Inclusion  In 
upon  application  of 


(b)   A  soenlo  river 
eluded  in  the  system 


a   person   or   persons 


BsUbllshed  in  this  Act 


the  system,  including, 
the  Governor  of  the 


State  concerned,  tt  b  Allagash  Wlldemeai 
Waterway,  Iiiaine,  ai  d  that  segment  of  the 
Wolf  River.  Wlsconslfi,  which  flows  through 
Langlade  County. 


area  eligible  to  be  in- 
ts  a  free-flowing  strtam 


and  the  related  adjacent  land  area  that  pos- 
seaee*  one  or  more  of  the  values  referred  to 
in  section  1,  subsection  (b)  of  this  Act.  Ev- 
ery scenic  river  in  its  free-flowing  condition, 
or  upon  restoration  to  this  condition,  shall 
be  ooosldered  eligible  for  inclusion  m  the 
national  aoenlc  rivers  system,  and  If  in- 
cluded, BhaU  be  claasifled,  designated,  and 
administered  as  one  of  the  foUowlng: 

(1)  Class  I  scenic  river  areas — Those  riv- 
ers or  sections  of  rivers  that  are  free  of  im- 
poundments and  Inaccessible  except  by  trail, 
with  watersheds  or  shorelines  essentially 
primitive  and  waters  unpolluted.  These  rep- 
resent vestiges  of  primitive  America. 

(2)  Class  n  scenic  river  areas — Those  riv- 
ers or  sections  of  rivers  free  of  impound- 
ments, with  shorelines  or  watersheds  still 
largely  primitive  and  shorelines  largely  un- 
developed, but  accessible  In  places  by  roads. 

(3)  Class  III  scenic  river  areas — Those  riv- 
ers or  sections  of  rivers  which  are  readily 
accessible  by  road  or  railroad,  which  may 
have  some  development  along  their  shore- 
lines, and  which  may  have  undergone  some 
impoundment  or  diversion  in  the  i>ast. 

Sio.  3.  (a)  The  following  rivers  and  the 
land  adjacent  thereto  are  hereby  designated 
as  components  of  the  national  scenic  rivers 
system: 

( 1 )  CLXABWATn,  Mroouc  Foax,  Idaho. — The 
Middle  Fork  from  the  town  of  Kooskla  up- 
stream to  the  town  of  Lowell:  the  Lochsa 
River  from  Its  Junction  with  the  Selway  at 
Lowell  forming  the  Middle  Fork,  upstream 
to  the  Powell  Ranger  Station;  and  the  Sel- 
way River  from  Lowell  upstream  to  Its  ori- 
gin; to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

(2)  Rio  Oeandk,  Nrw  Mexico. — The  seg- 
ment extending  from  the  Colorado  State  line 
downstream  to  the  State  Highway  96  cross- 
ing, and  the  lower  foiir  miles  of  the  Red  Riv- 
er; to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

(3)  RoGoz,  OaxooN. — The  segment  of  the 
river  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Apple- 
gate  River  downstream  to  the  Lobster  Creek 
Bridge:  to  be  administered  by  agencies  of  the 
Departments  of  the  Interior  («  Agriculture 
as  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretaries  of  said 
Departments  or  as  directed  by  the  President. 

(4)  Saint  Ckoix,  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin.— The  segment  between  the  dam  near 
Taylors  Falls.  Minnesota,  and  the  dam  near 
Oordon,  Wisconsin,  and  its  tributary,  the 
Namekagon,  from  Lake  Namekagon  down- 
Stream  to  Its  confluence  with  the  Saint  Croix: 
to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior:  Provided,  That  except  as  may  t>e 
required  in  connection  with  items  (a)  and 
(b)  of  tbla  paragraph,  no  funda  available 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may 
be  expended  for  the  acquisition  or  develqj- 
ment  of  lands  In  connection  with,  or  for  ad- 
ministration under  this  Act  of,  that  portion 
of  the  Saint  Crotx  River  between  the  dam 
near  Taylors  Falls,  Minnesota,  and  the  up- 
stream end  of  Big  Island  In  Wisconsin,  until 
sixty  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  Secre- 
tary has  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  proposed  cooperative  agreement 
between  the  Northern  States  Power  Com- 
pany and  the  United  States  (a)  whereby  the 
company  agrees  to  convey  to  the  United 
States,  without  charge,  appropriate  Inter- 
ests in  certain  of  its  lands  between  the  dam 
near  Taylors  Falls,  Minnesota,  and  the  up- 
stream end  of  Big  Island  In  Wisconsin,  In- 
cluding the  company's  right,  title,  and  In- 
terest to  approximately  one  hundred  acres 
per  mile,  and  (b)  providing  for  the  use  and 
development  of  other  lands  and  interests  In 
land  retained  by  the  company  between  said 
points  adjacent  to  the  river,  in  a  manner 
which  shall  complement  and  not  be  Incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  for  which  the  lands 
and  Interests  In  land  donated  by  the  com- 
pany are  administered  under  this  Act.  Said 
agreement  may  also  include  provision  for 


State  or  local  governmental  participation  as 
authorlMd  under  subsection  (e)  of  section 
10  of  thU  Act. 

(5)  Salmon,  Middls  Foax,  Idaho. — ^From 
its  origin  to  its  confluence  with  the  main 
Salmon  River;  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(6)  WoLT,  WnoomDf. — ^Prom  the  Lan- 
glade-Menominee County  line  downstream  to 
Keahena  Falls;  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  The  agency  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  each  component  of  the  na- 
tional scenic  rivers  system  designated  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall,  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  this  Act,  establish 
detaUed  boundaries  therefor  (which  bound- 
aries shall  include  an  average  of  not  more 
than  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  per 
mile  on  both  sides  of  the  river);  determine 
which  of  the  classes  outlined  In  section  2. 
subsection  (b),  of  this  Act  best  fit  the  river 
or  Its  various  segments:  and  prepare  a  plan 
for  necessary  developments  In  connection 
with  Its  administration  In  accordance  with 
such  classification.  Said  boundaries,  classi- 
fication, and  development  plans  shall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  and  shall 
not  become  efTective  imtil  ninety  days  after 
they  have  been  forwarded  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Sbc.  4(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or, 
where  national  forest  lands  are  involved,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or.  In  appropriate 
cases,  the  two  Secretaries  Jointly  shaU  study 
and  from  time  to  time  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  proposals  for  the  ad- 
dition to  the  national  scenic  rivers  system  of 
rivers  which  are  designated  herein  or  here- 
after by  the  Congress  as  potential  additions 
to  such  system:  which,  in  bis  or  their  judg- 
ment, fall  within  one  or  more  of  the  classes 
set  out  in  section  2,  subsection  (b),  of  this 
Act;  and  which  are  proposed  to  be  admin- 
istered, wholly  or  partlaUy,  by  an  agency  of 
the  United  States.  Every  such  study  and 
plan  shall  be  coordinated  with  any  water 
resources  planning  involving  the  same  river 
which  is  being  conducted  pursuant  to  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  (79  Stat.  244; 
42  U.S.C.   1962  et  seq.). 

Each  proposal  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
report,  Including  maps  and  Illustrations, 
showing  among  other  tilings  the  area  in- 
cluded within  the  proposal;  the  character- 
istics Which  make  the  area  a  worthy  addi- 
tion to  the  system:  the  current  status  of 

landownershlp  and  use  in  the  area;  the  rea- 
sonably foreseeable  potential  uses  of  the 
land  and  water  which  would  be  enhanced, 
foreclosed,  or  curtailed  If  the  area  were  In- 
cluded In  the  national  scenic  rivers  system: 
the  Federal  agency  (which  In  the  case  of  a 
river  which  Is  wholly  or  substantially  within 
a  national  forest,  shall  be  the  Department  of 
Agriculture)  by  which  It  Is  proposed  the  area 
be  administered;  the  extent  to  which  It  is 
proposed  that  administration.  Including  the 
costs  thereof,  be  shared  by  State  and  local 
agencies:  and  the  estimated  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  acquiring  necessary  lands 
and  Interests  in  land  and  of  administering 
the  area  as  a  component  of  the  system.  Each 
such  report  shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  or 
House  document. 

(b)  Before  submitting  any  such  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  copies  of 
the  proposed  report  shaU,  unless  it  was  pre- 
pared Jointly  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, as  the  case  may  be,  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Oommlaalon,  the  head  of  any 
other  affected  Fedsral  department  or  agency 
and,  unless  the  lands  proposed  to  be  included 
m  the  area  are  already  owned  by  the  United 
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states  or  have  already  been  authorized  for 
acquisition  by  Act  of  Congzeas,  the  Oov- 
emor  of  the  State  or  States  in  wMch  they 
are  located  or  an  oflieer  designated  by  the 
Oovemor  to  receive  the  same.  Any  recom- 
mendations or  comments  on  the  proposal 
Which  the  said  officials  furnish  the  Secretary 
or  Secretaries  who  prepared  the  report  within 
ninety  days  of  the  date  on  which  the  report 
is  submitted  to  them,  together  with  the  Sec- 
retary's or  Secretaries'  comments  thereon, 
shall  be  included  with  the  transmittal  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

(c)  Before  approving  or  disapproving  for 
Inclusion  in  the  national  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem any  river  designated  as  a  scenic  river 
by  or  pursuant  to  an  act  of  a  State  legisla- 
ture, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  sub- 
mit the  proposal  to  ttue  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and 
the  head  of  any  other  affected  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  and  shall  evaluate  and 
give  due  weight  to  any  recommendations  or 
comments  which  the  said  ofllcials  furnish 
him  within  ninety  days  of  the  date  on  which 
it  is  submitted  to  them.  If  he  approves  the 
proposed  Uuflualon,  he  shall  publish  notice 
thereof  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Sac.  6.  (a)  The  foUowlng  rivers  are  hereby 
designated  for  potential  addition  to  the  na- 
tlonal  scenic  rivera  system: 

(1)  Bnmeau.  Idaho:  The  entire  main  stem. 

(2)  Buffalo.  Tennessee:  The  entire  river. 

(3)  Chattooga,  North  OaroUna.  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia:  The  entire  river. 

(4)  Clarion,  Pennsylvania:  The  segment 
between  Bldgway  and  its  confluence  with  the 
Allegheny  River. 

(5)  Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York: 
Tlie  segment  from  Hancock,  New  Tork.  to 
Matamoras.  Pennsylvama. 

(6)  Eleven  Point,  MlBsourt:  The  segment 
ta  the  State  of  IClaaouri. 

(7)  Feather,  California:  The  entire  Middle 
Fork. 

(8)  Flathead,  Monttma:  The  North  Fork 
from  the  Canadian  border  downstream  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Middle  Fork:  the  Middle 
Fork  from  Its  headwaters  to  its  confluence 
with  the  South  Fork;  and  the  South  Fork 
from  Its  origin  to  Hungry  Horse  Reservoir. 

(9)  Gasconade,  Missouri:  The  entire  river. 

(10)  Illinois,  Oregon:  The  entire  river. 

(11)  Little  Miami,  Ohio:  Ttiat  segment 
of  the  main  stem  of  the  river  excliisive  of 
Its  tributaries  from  a  point  at  the  Warren- 
Clermont  County  line  at  Loveland,  Ohio,  up- 
stream to  the  sources  of  the  Little  Miami 

Including  the  North  Fork. 

(12)  Missouri,  Montana:  The  segment  be- 
tween Fort  Benton  and  Ryan  Island. 

(13)  Moyle,  Idaho:  The  segment  from  the 
Canadian  border  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Kootenai  River. 

(14)  Obed,  Tennessee:  The  entire  river 
and  Its  tributaries.  Clear  Creek  and  Daddys 
Creek. 

(15)  Penobscot,  Maine:  Its  east  and  west 
branches. 

(16)  Pere  Marquette.  Michigan:  The  en- 
tire river. 

(17)  Pine  Creek.  Pennsylvania:  The  seg- 
ment from  Ansoma  to  Waterville. 

(18)  Priest.  Idaho:  The  entire  main  stem. 

(19)  Rio  Grande.  Texas:  The  portion  of 
the  river  between  the  west  boundary  of  Hud- 
speth County  and  the  east  boundary  of  Ter- 
rell County  on  the  United  States  side  of 
the  river :  Provided,  That  before  undertaking 
any  study  of  this  potential  scenic  river,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  determine, 
through  the  channels  of  appropriate  execu- 
tive agencies,  that  Mexico  has  no  objection 
to  Its  being  included  among  the  studies 
authorized  by  this  Act. 

(20)  Saint  Croix,  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin: The  segment  between  the  dam  near 
Taylors  Falls  and  Its  confluence  with  the 
Mississippi  River. 
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(21)  Saint  Joe,  Idaho:  The  entire  mam 
stem. 

(22)  Salmon,  Idaho:  The  segment  from 
the  town  of  North  Fork  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Snake  River. 

(23)  Skagit,  Washington:  The  segment 
from  the  town  of  Mount  Vernon  to  and 
including  the  mouth  of  Bacon  Creek;  the 
Cascade  River  between  Its  mouth  and  the 
junction  of  Its  North  and  South  Forks;  the 
South  Fork  to  the  boundary  of  the  Glacier 
Peak  Wilderness  Area;  the  Suiattle  River 
from  Its  mouth  to  the  Glacier  Peak  Wilder- 
ness Area  boundary  at  Milk  Creek;  the  Sauk 
River  from  Its  mouth  to  its  junction  with 
Elliott  Creek;  the  North  Fork  of  the  Sauk 
River  from  Its  junction  with  the  South  Fork 
of  the  Sauk  to  the  Glacier  Peak  Wilderness 
Area  boundary. 

(24)  Suwannee.  Georgia  and  Florida:  The 
entire  river  from  Its  source  in  the  Okefenokee 
Swamp  In  Georgia  to  the  gulf  and  the  out- 
lying Ichetucknee  Springs,  Florida. 

(25)  Upper  Iowa,  Iowa:  The  entire  river. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and, 
where  national  forest  lands  are  Involved,  the 
Secretary  of  AgriciUture  shall  proceed  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible  to  study  each  of  the 
rivers  named  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion in  order  ta-determine  whether  It  should 
be  included  in  the  national  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem. Such  studies  shall  be  completed  and 
reports  made  thereon  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  as  provided  In  section  4  of  this 
Act,  within  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of 
tlUs  Act:  Provided,  however,  That  with  re- 
spect to  the  Suwannee  River.  Georgia  and 
Florida,  and  Upper  Iowa,  Iowa,  such  study 
shall  be  completed  and  reports  made  thereon 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress,  as  pro- 
vided by  in  section  4  of  the  Act,  within  two 
years  from  the  date  of  this  Act.  In  conduct- 
ing these  studies  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
give  priority  to  those  rivers  with  respect  to 
which  there  Is  the  greatest  likelihood  of  de- 
velopments which.  If  undertaken,  would  ren- 
der them  unsuitable  for  Inclusion  in  the  na- 
tional scenic  rivers  system. 

(c)  The  study  of  any  of  said  rivers  shall 
be  ptirsued  in  as  close  cooperation  with  ap- 
propriate agencies  of  the  affected  State  and 
its  political  subdivlBions  as  possible  and 
shall  Include  a  determination  of  the  degree 
to  which  the  State  or  Its  political  subdivi- 
sions might  participate  in  the  preservation 
and  administration  of  the  river  should  it  be 
proposed  for  Incliision  in  the  national  scenic 

rivers  system.  No  study  otherwise  required  by 
this  section  shall  be  undertaken  or  pursued 
In  the  case  of  any  stream  or  section  of  a 
stream  which  the  Oovernor  of  the  State  In 
which  It  is  located  certifies  the  State  or  one 
of  is  agencies  or  political  subdivisions  is 
prepared  to  study  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  it  should  be  proposed  for 
Inclusion  in  the  national  scenic  rivers  system 
so  long  as  the  State  or  one  of  its  agencies  or 
political  subdivisions  does  in  fact  pursue 
said  study  with  diligence.  Nothing  contained 
In  the  preceding  sentence,  however,  shall  be 
taken  to  forbid  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate 
with  the  State,  the  agency,  or  the  political 
subdivision  in  undertaking  and  carrying  out 
the  study. 

(d)  In  all  planning  for  the  use  and  devel- 
opment of  water  and  related  land  resources, 
consideration  shaU  be  given  by  all  Federal 
agencies  involved  to  potential  national  scenic 
river  areas,  and  all  river  basin  and  project 
plan  reports  submitted  to  the  Congress  shall 
consider  and  discuss  any  such  potentials.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  make  specific  studies  and 
investigations  to  determine  which  additional 
scenic  river  areas  within  the  United  States 
shall  be  evaluated  in  planning  reports  by 
aU  Federal  agencies  as  potential  alternative 


uses  of  the  water  and  related  land  resources 
involved. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  acquire  lands  and  interests  in 
land  within  the  authorised  boundaries  of 
any  federaUy  administered  component  of  the 
national  scenic  rivers  system  designated  in 
section  3  of  this  Act  or  hereafter  designated 
for  inclusion  in  the  system  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress. Lands  owned  by  an  Indian  tribe,  by  a 
State,  or  by  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
may  not  be  acquired  without  the  consent  of 
the  appropriate  governing  body  thereof  as 
long  as  the  Indian  tribe.  State,  or  political 
subdivision  Is  following  a  plan  for  manage- 
ment and  protection  of  the  lands  which  the 
Secretary  finds  protects  the  land  and  assures 
its  use  for  purposes  consistent  with  this  Act. 
Money  appropriated  for  Federal  purposes 
from  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
shall,  without  prejudice  to  the  use  of  appro- 
priations from  other  sources,  be  available 
to  Federal  departments  and  agencies  for  the 
acquisition  of  property  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  author- 
ized to  accept  title  to  non-Federal  property 
within  the  authorized  botindaries  of  any  fed- 
erally  admlnlitered  component  of  the  na- 
tional scenic  rivers  system  designated  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act  or  hereafter  designated  for 
inclusion  in  the  system  by  Act  of  Congress 
and,  in  exchange  therefor,  convey  to  the 
grantor  any  federally  owned  property  which 
is  under  his  jurisdiction  within  the  State 
or  States  in  which  the  component  lies  and 
which  he  claasiflee  as  suitable  for  exchange 
or  other  disposal.  The  values  of  the  prop- 
erties so  exchanged  either  shall  be  approxi- 
mately equal  or.  if  they  are  not  approximately 
equal,  shall  be  equalized  by  the  payment  of 
cash  to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as 
the  circumstances  require. 

(c)  The  bead  of  any  Federal  department 
or  agency  having  administrative  jurisdiction 
over  any  lands  or  Interests  In  land  within 
the  authorized  boundaries  of  any  federally 
administered  component  of  the  national 
scenic  rivers  system  designated  in  section  3 
of  this  Act  or  hereafter  designated  for  in- 
clusion in  the  system  by  Act  of  Congress  is 
authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  jurisdiction  over  such  lands  for 
administration  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  accept  donations  of  lands  and 
interests  in  land,  fimds,  and  other  property 
for  use  in  connection  with  his  administration 
of  the  national  scenic  rivers  system. 

(e)  Subsections  (a),  (b).  (c).  and  (d)  of 
this  section  shall  apply  with  equal  force  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  the  case  of 
any  component  of  the  national  scenic  rivers 
system  which  is  within  tils  admlmstrative 
jurisdiction.  Lands  acquired  by  or  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  within  or  adjacent  to  a 
national  forest  shall  upon  such  acquisition 
or  transfer  become  national  forest  lands. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Federal  Power  Commission 
shall  not  license  the  construction  of  any 
dam,  water  conduit,  reservoir,  powerhouse, 
transmission  line,  or  other  project  works 
under  the  Federal  Power  Act  (41  Stat.  1063) , 
as  amended  (16  UjS.C.  791a  et  seq.).  on  or 
directly  affecting  any  river  which  is  desig- 
nated in  section  3  of  this  Act  as  a  component 
of  the  national  scenic  rivers  system  or  which 
Is  hereafter  designated  for  inclusion  In  that 
system,  and  no  department  or  agency  of  the 
umted  States  shall  assist  by  loan,  grant, 
license,  or  otherwise  In  the  construction  of 
any  water  resources  project  that  would  have 
a  direct  and  adverse  effect  on  the  values  for 
Which  such  river  was  established,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  charged  with  its 
administration.  NoUilng  contained  In  the 
foregt^ng  sentence,  however,  shall  precliide 
Ucenslng  of,  or  assistance  to,  developments 
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Mlov  or  abova  «  ao&ai*  rlvar  bim  or  an  unj 
■ti— m  trtbuUry  tharv  o  wbleh  vUl  no*  la- 
vad*  tlM  ana  or  dUalnl  ih  tha  aoento,  raerea- 
ttonal,  and  flah  and  wJdltfa  valuaa  praaent 
In  tba  aoMilo  rtvar  an  i  on  tha  data  of  ap- 
proval of  thla  Aet.  No  <  lapartmant  or  aconey 
of  tha  Unltad  Stataa  ibaU  raoonunand  au- 
thorlaatkm  of  any  wa  !«r  raaouroaa  projaet 
that  ifOtUd  have  a  din  ot  and  adTaiaa  affact 
on  tha  vmluea  for  whU  h  such  rlTar  waa  aa- 
tabllahad.  aa  datarmlzMl  by  tha  Saeratary 
ohargad  with  Ita  adml  lUtratlon,  or  raquaat 
approprtatlona  to  bagU  oonatructlon  of  any 
aueh  projact.  wtaatber  i  aretotore  or  baraaftar 
authorlaad,  without  aiNrlalng  tha  Saoretary 
of  tha  Intarlor  or  tha  Saeratary  of  Affrtoul- 
tura,  aa  tha  caaa  may  ba.  In  wrttlnc  of  Iti 
Intantlon  ao  to  do  at  1  laat  alxty  daya  in  ad« 
vanoa.  and  without  ap  lelfleaUy  raportlnc  to 
tha  Oongreaa  in  wrlUnf  at  tha  time  It  makaa 
Ita  raoommandatlon  oi  raqueat  in  what  ra- 
apaet  omatnictlon  of  i  uch  project  would  be 
In  conflict  with  the  ^urpoeea  of  thla  Act 
and  would  affect  the  component  and  the 
valuea  to  be  protected  by  It  under  thla  Act. 
(b)  Tbe  Federal  Power  Commlaalon  shall 
not  Uoanaa  the  oonatfuotlon  of  any  dam, 
water  conduit,  reaeryoar.  powerhouaa,  trana- 
mlaalon  line,  or  otberj  project  works  under 
the  VedeiW  Power  Ac  i,  aa  amended,  on  or 
dlr«£Uy  affUtlng  any  i  Iver  which  la  llated  in 
section  6,  subeectlon  [a),  of  ttala  Aet,  and 
no  department  or  ai  [ancy  of  the  Unltad 
Statea  shaU  aaalat  by  1  lan,  grant.  Uoanaa.  or 
otbarwlta  In  the  con»  ruction  of  any  water 
reaourcea  project  that  would  have  a  diraot 
and  adverse  effect  on  tbe  valuea  for  which 
such  river  might  be  dealgnated,  aa  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  reaponatble  for  ita 
study  or  iqiproval — 

(I)  durUig  the  flva-year  period  following 
uiactment  of  this  Ac )  unless,  prior  to  the 
explraOon  of  said  pei  led.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and,  wher  i  national  foreat  lands 
are  Involved,  the  Sacetary  of  Agrioultura, 
on  tbe  basis  of  stud] .  conclude  that  such 
river  should  not  be  In^  iluded  In  the  national 
scenic  rivers  syatem  i  nd  publish  notice  to 
that  effect  In  the  Pec  eral  Register,  and 

(II)  during  such  adlltlonal  period  there- 
after aa.  In  the  caaa  >f  any  river  which  la 
recommended  to  the  F  reaident  and  tha  Oon- 
greas  for  inclusion  U  the  national  aoenlo 
rivers  systems.  Is  necei  sary  for  congressional 
consideration  thereof  >r.  In  the  caaa  of  any 
river  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Inclusion  n  the  national  scenic 
rivers  system  under  si  ctlon  2(a)  (11)  of  this 
Act,  is  necessary  for  tbe  Secretary's  consid- 
eration thereof,  whli  h  additional  period, 
however,  shall  not  ezc  »ed  three  years  In  tbe 
first  case  and  one  yeai  In  the  second.  Noth* 
Ing  contained  In  the  fo  egolng  sentence,  how- 
ever, shall  preclude  lie  nslng  of,  or  assistance 
to,  developmente  belo^  r  or  above  a  potential 
scenic  river  area  or  or  any  stream  tributary 
thereto  which  will  n<  t  Invade  the  area  or 
diminish  tbe  scenic,  recreational,  and  lUh 
and  wildUf e  values  pi  ssent  In  tbe  potential 
scenic  river  area  on  t:  te  date  of  approval  of 
thU  Act. 

No  department  or  h  ency     of  the  United 
Statea  shall,  during  tt  e  periods  hereinbefore 


specified,  recommend 


authorteatlon  of  any 


water  resources  projec  t  on  any  such  river  or 


request  api»opriatloni 
of  any  such  project, 
heraaftar  authorlaad. 


Secretary  of  the  Interl  3r  and,  where  national 
forest  lands  are  Invo  ved,  the  Secretary  of 


Agriculture  In  writing 


do  at  least  sixty  day  i  in  advance  of  doing 
so  and  without  specli  cally  reporting  to  the 


Oongreaa  in  writing 


it  the  time  It  malEea 


values  to  be  protected 


to  begin  construction 
irhether  heretofore  or 
without  advialng  the 


of  Its  Intention  so  to 


ita  raonnmendatlon  <  r  request  in  what  re- 
^MCt  construction  o !  such  project  would 
be  in  conflict  with  tt  a  purpoaea  of  Uila  Act 
and  would  affect  th  i  component  and  the 


by  It  under  this  Act. 


(c)    The  Federal  F  >wer  Commlaalon  and 
all  other  Federal  ag  ncles  shall,  promptly 


upon  anaetmaiii  of  thla  Act,  Infona  tha  Sao- 
retary of  tha  Zntertor  and.  where  natloiial 
foraat  landa  are  involTad.  tha  Saoratary  of 
Agriculture,  of  any  proceedlnga,  studiaa,  or 
other  aettvltlaa  within  their  jurladlettcn 
which  are  now  in  progrsaa  and  which  affect 
or  may  affect  any  of  the  riven  qpaellled  in 
aacUon  B.  aubaaotton  (a),  of  thla  Aet.  Thay 
ahall  llkawlae  inform  him  of  any  aueh  pro- 
noniHtip.  studiaa,  or  other  aetlvltlaa  which 
are  hereafter  ccnunanoad  or  reaumed  before 
they  are  commenced  or  reaumed. 

(d)  Nothing  in  thla  aaettop  with  reapeot  to 
tha  "'^"''g  of  a  loan  or  grant  ahall  apply 
to  grants  made  under  the  I^nd  and  Water 
Oonaerratlon  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  SUt.  897; 
16  U.S.O.  4601-S  et  seq.). 

Sao.  8  (a)  All  pubUo  landa  within  tbe  au- 
thorised Ixnindarlea  of  any  component  of 
tha  ""^^"'t^l  aoenlc  rivers  system  which  U 
daaignatad  in  aeetlon  3  of  this  Act  or  which 
is  baraaftar  daaignatad  for  inclusion  in  that 
syatam  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  entry, 
aale,  or  other  diapoaitlon  under  the  public 
land  Uwa  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  All  public  lands  which  constitute  the 
bed  or  bank,  or  are  within  one-quarter  mile 
of  tbe  bank,  of  any  river  which  Is  listed  in 
section  5,  subsection  (a)  of  this  Act  are 
hereby  withdrawn  from  entry,  sale,  or  other 
diapoaitlon  under  the  public  land  lawa  of 
the  United  Statee  for  the  periods  spedfled 
in  section  7,  subeectlon  (b),  of  thla  Act. 

Sao.  9.  (a)  Nothing  in  thU  Act  ahall  affect 
the  appUcabUlty  of  the  United  Statea  minUig 
and  mineral  leasing  lawa  within  componenta 
of  the  national  scenic  rivers  system  except 
that— 

(I)  all  proapeetlng,  mining  operatlona,  and 
other  activities  on  mining  clalma  which,  in 
the  case  of  a  component  of  the  system  des- 
ignated in  section  3  of  this  Act,  have  not 
heretofore  been  perfected  or  wtilcta,  in  the 
caaa  of  a  component  hereafter  designated 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other  Aet  of  Oon- 
greaa, are  not  parfeoted  before  its  inclusion 
in  the  system  and  all  mining  operations  and 
other  activities  imder  a  mineral  leaae,  li- 
cense, or  permit  Issued  or  renewed  after  in- 
clusion of  a  component  in  the  system  shall 
be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  tha  Interior  or,  in  tha  caaa  of  na- 
tional foreet  lands,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may  preecrlbe  to  effectuate  tbe  purposes 
of  this  Act: 

(II)  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
perfection  of,  or  Issuance  of  a  patent  to,  any 
mining  claim  affecting  lands  within  the  sys- 
tem shall  confer  or  convey  a  right  or  title 
only  to  the  mineral  deposits  and  such  rights 
only  to  tbe  use  of  the  surface  and  the  sur- 
face resources  as  are  reasonably  required  to 
carrying  on  prospecting  or  mining  operations 
and  are  consistent  with  such  regulations  aa 
may  be  preacribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or.  In  the  case  of  national  forest 
lands,  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and 

(III)  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
minerals  In  Federal  lands  which  are  part  of 
tbe  system  and  constitute  the  bed  or  bank 
or  are  situated  within  one-q\uuter  mile  of 
the  bank  of  any  river  designated  a  class  I 
scenic  river  under  tbls  Act  or  any  subsequent 
Act  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  all  forms  of 
appropriations  under  the  mining  laws  and 
from  operation  of  the  mineral  leasing  laws 
Including,  in  both  cases,  amendments  there- 
to. 

Regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (11)  of  this  subeectlon  shall,  among 
other  things,  provide  safeguards  against  pol- 
lution of  the  river  Involved  and  unneceaaary 
Impairment  of  the  scenery  within  the  com- 
ponent In  question. 

(b)  The  minerals  in  any  Federal  landa 
which  constitute  tbe  bed  or  bank  or  are 
situated  within  one-quarter  mile  of  the  bank 
of  any  river  which  Is  listed  in  section  6,  sub- 
section (a)  of  tbls  Act  are  hereby  withdrawn 
from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under  tha 
mining  laws  during  the  periods  spedfled  in 


section  7,  subsection  (b)  of  this  Aet.  Nothing 
otmt^in^Hi  in  this  subeectlon  shall  be  con- 
atrued  to  f oiMd  proapaetiac  or  tha  iaauanoe 
of  leasee,  lieanssa,  and  permita  under  the 
mineral  laaalng  lawa  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions as  tha  Saeratary  of  the  Interior  and, 
in  tha  caaa  of  national  foreat  landa,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  find  appropriate  to 
safeguard  the  areaa  in  the  event  It  U  sub- 
sequently Included  within  the  system. 

Sac.  10.  (a)  Ea^  component  of  the  na- 
tional scenic  rivers  system  shall  be  admin- 
istered in  such  manner  as  to  protect  and 
enhance  the  valuee  which  caused  It  to  be  In- 
cluded in  said  system  without,  insofar  as  U 
conslstant  therewith,  limiting  other  uses  that 
do  not  substantially  interfere  with  public 
uae  and  enjoyment  of  the  valuea.  In  aueh 
administration  primary  emiriMsia  shall  be 
given  to  protecUng  Its  esthetic,  soenic,  his- 
toric, archaologic,  and  scientific  features. 
Management  plans  for  any  such  component 
may  establlah  varying  degrees  of  Intensity 
for  its  protection  and  development,  baaed  on 
tbe  specUl  attributes  of  the  area. 

(b)  Any  portion  of  a  component  of  the 
national  scenic  rivers  system  that  is  within 
the  national  wlldemesa  preeervation  syston, 
as  establiahed  by  or  pursuant  to  the  Act  ot 
September  8,  1964  (78  Stet.  890;  16  n.S.C., 
ch.  38) ,  ahall  be  subject  to  tbe  provisions  of 
both  the  WUdemees  Act  and  thU  Aet  with 
respect  to  preservation  of  such  river  and 
Ita  immediate  environment,  and  in  case  of 
conflict  between  tbe  provisions  of  theee  Acts 
the  more  restrictive  provisions  shall  apply. 

(c)  Any  component  of  the  national  scenic 
rivers  system  that  is  administered  by  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  through  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  shall  become  a  part  of 
the  national  park  system,  and  any  such  com- 
ponent that  is  administered  by  tbe  Secretary 
through  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Servloe  shall 
become  a  part  of  tbe  national  wildlife  refuge 
system.  The  lands  involved  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  tbe  Acts 
under  wliich  the  national  park  system  or 
national  wildlife  system,  as  tbe  case  may 
be.  Is  administered,  and  in  case  of  con- 
flict between  tbe  provisions  of  these  Acts, 
the  more  reatrictive  provisions  shall  ap- 
ply. The  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior,  in  his  ad- 
miniatration  of  any  component  of  the  na- 
tional scenic  rivers  system,  may  utilize  such 
general  statutory  authorities  relating  to  areas 
of  the  national  park  system  and  such  gen- 
eral statutory  authorities  otherwise  avail- 
able to  him  for  recreation  and  preservation 
purpoeea  and  for  the  conservation  and  man- 
agement of  natural  reeources  aa  he  deems  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purpoeea  of  this 
Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  bis  ad- 
ministration of  any  component  of  the  na- 
tional scenic  rivers  system  area,  may  utilize 
tbe  general  statutory  authorities  relating  to 
tbe  national  forests  In  such  manner  as  be 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purpoeea 
of  tills  Act. 

(e)  The  Federal  agency  charged  with  tbe 
administration  of  any  component  of  tbe  na- 
tional scenic  rivers  system  may  enter  Into 
written  cooperative  agreements  with  tbe  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State,  the  bead  of  any  State  agency, 
or  tbe  appropriate  official  of  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  for  State  or  local  govern- 
mental participation  In  the  administration 
of  the  component.  Tbe  States  and  their  politi- 
cal sulKlivlslons  shall  be  encouraged  to  co- 
operate In  the  planning  and  administration 
of  componenta  of  the  systam  which  Include 
or  adjoin  Stata-  or  county-owned  lands. 

Sac.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Intarlor 
shall  encoiumge  and  assist  the  States  to  con- 
sider, in  formulating  and  carrying  out  their 
comprehensive  statewide  outdoor  recreation 
plans  and  propoaals  for  flnancing  aasistance 
for  Stata  and  local  projecto  submitted  pur- 
suant to  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1966  (78  Stat.  897),  needs  and 
opportiuilties  for  eatablishlng  State  and  local 
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■oanlc  river  areaa.  Be  ahall  alao  in  accordance 
with  the  authority  contained  in  the  Act  of 
May  38.  1968  (77  Stat.  49),  provide  technical 
BT-««*»''~'  and  advice  to,  and  cooperate  with. 
Statea,  poUtical  aul>dlvlalons,  and  private  in- 
taraata,  Including  nonprofit  organizations, 
with  respect  to  establishing  such  soenic  river 


(b)  The  Secretarlea  of  Agriculture  and  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  ahall  like- 
wise, In  accordance  with  the  authority  veated 
in  them,  assist,  adviae.  and  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  agendea  and  private  Interesta 
with  respect  to  estabUshlng  such  scenic  river 


Sic.  12.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  tha  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  heads  of 
other  Federal  agendea  shall  review  adminis- 
tratlva  and  management  pOUdea,  regulatlona, 
contracta,  and  plana  affecting  lands  under 
their  respective  jurladictlona  which  include, 
border  upon,  or  are  adjacent  to  the  rivers 
Usted  in  subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of  this 
Act  in  order  to  determine  what  actions  should 
be  taken  to  protect  such  rivers  during  the 
period  they  are  being  considered  for  poten- 
tial addition  to  tbe  national  scenic  rivers 
system.  Particular  attention  shall  be  given 
to  schedxUed  timber  harvesting,  ra«ul  con- 
struction, and  similar  activities  which  might 
be  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  this  Aet. 

(b)  Nothing  in  tills  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  abrogate  any  existing  rlgbta,  prlvl- 
legea,  or  contracta  affecting  Federal  lands 
held  by  any  private  party  without  the  con- 
sent of  said  party. 

(c)  The  head  of  any  agency  administering 
a  component  of  the  national  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  with  the  appropriate  State  water 
pollution  control  agendea  for  the  purpoae  of 
eliminating  or  diminishing  tbe  pollution  of 
waters  of  tbe  river. 

Sac.  13.  (a)  Nothing  in  thla  Act  ahall  affect 
tbe  jurifidlctlon  or  responsibilities  of  the 
States  with  respect  to  fish  and  wildlife.  Himt- 
Ing  and  flailing  shall  be  permitted  on  lands 
and  waters  administered  as  parte  of  the  sys- 
tem imder  applicable  State  and  Federal  laws 
and  regulations  unless,  in  the  case  of  hunt- 
ing, thoee  lands  or  waters  are  within  a  na- 
tional park  monument.  The  administering 
Secretary  may,  however,  designate  zonae 
where,  and  establish  periods  when,  no  hunt- 
ing Is  permitted  for  reasons  of  public  safety 
and  shall  issue  appropriate  regulations  on 
public  safety  after  consultation  with  tha 
wildlife  agency  of  the  State  or  States  affected. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  constitute  an 
express  or  Implied  claim  or  denial  on  tbe  part 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
plicability to  it  of,  or  to  ita  exemption  from. 
State  water  laws,  and  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
any  interstate  water  compact  which  baa 
heretofore  been  entered  into  by  Statea  which 
contain  any  p>ortlon  of  the  national  scenic 
rivers  system  and  to  which  the  consent  or 
approval  ot  the  Congress  has  been  given. 

(c)  A  State  shaU  have  such  rlgbta  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  adequate  accees  by 
such  State  to  the  beds  of  navigable  rivers 
which  are  veeted  in  the  State,  In  case  such 
beds  are  located  in  a  national  scenic  river: 
Provided,  That  no  river,  the  bed  of  which 
la  veated  in  a  State,  shall  be  included  in  tbe 
national  scenic  rivers  system  pursuant  to 
section  2.  subsection  (a)  (11),  of  this  Act 
without  certification  by  the  State  that  it  will 
not  permit  "itntng  or  similar  disruption  of 
ita  tied. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Secretary  of  AgrlciUture.  as  the  case  may  lie, 
may  grant  easementa  and  rigbta-of-way  upon, 
over,  under,  acroaa,  or  tlirough  any  compo- 
nent of  the  national  scenic  rivers  aystem  in 
accordance  with  tbe  laws  i^ipllcable  to  the 
national  park  ayatem  and  the  national  foreat 
system,  respectively:  Provided.  That  any  con- 
ditions precedent  to  granting  such  ease- 
menta  and  tli^ts-of-way  shall  be  related  to 


the  policy  and  porposa  of  this  Act  and  shall 
not  be  bssed  upon  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  or  Depwtmant  of  Agriculture  regu- 
Utlona  relating  to  granting  righto-of-way 
for  power  tranamlaslon  lines  issued  March  38. 
1968  (38  FJt.  3908.  2906;  43  CFJl.  2284.4, 
86  CFJt.  261.62). 

Sac.  14.  Ttie  claim  and  allowance  of  the 
▼alue  of  a  conaervatlon  easement  as  a  char- 
itable contribution  under  section  170  of  tlUe 
26.  United  Statea  Oode,  or  as  a  gift  under 
seotlan  2623  of  said  title  shall  constitute  an 
agreement  by  the  donor  on  behalf  of  himself, 
hla  heira,  and  assigns  that.  If  the  terms  of 
the  Instrument  creating  the  eweement  are 
violated,  the  donee  or  the  United  States  may 
acquire  tbe  servient  estate  at  Ita  fair  mar- 
ket value  as  of  the  time  tbe  eaa«nent  was 
donated  minus  the  value  of  the  easement 
claimed  and  allowed  aa  a  charltalile  contri- 
bution or  gift. 

Sac.  16.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(a)  "River"  meana  a  flowing  body  of  water 
or  estuary  or  a  section,  portion,  or  tributary 
thereof,  induding  rivers,  streams,  creaks, 
runs,  rills,  small  lakaa,  and,  as  provided  in 
this  Act,  manmade  waterways. 

(b)  "Five-flowing",  as  applied  to  any 
Tivvt  or  section  of  a  river,  means  existing  or 
flowing  in  natural  condition  without  im- 
poundment, divMvlon.  Btralghtenlng,  rip- 
rapping,  or  other  modlflcatlon  of  the  water- 
way. The  existence,  however,  of  low  dams, 
diversion  works,  and  other  minor  structurea 
at  the  time  any  river  is  proposed  for  inclusion 
in  tbe  national  scenic  rivers  system  shall  not 
automatically  bar  Ita  consideration  for  such 
Inclusion:  Provided.  That  tills  sliall  not  tie 
construed  to  authorize,  intend,  or  encourage 
future  construction  of  such  atructuree  within 
componenta  of  the  national  scenic  rivers 
syston. 

(c)  "Conservation  easement"  means  a  per- 
petual Interest  in  land,  however  created  or 
expressed,  which  Interest  (1)  is  held  by  or  for 
tbe  lieneflt  of  the  United  States  or  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  a  State  or  the  people 
of  a  State,  or  another  public  body  or  the  peo- 
ple of  such  body,  (11)  Is  specifically  enforclble 
by  ita  holder  or  tieneficlarles,  and  (111)  llmlte 
or  obligates  tbe  holder  of  tbe  servient  estate, 
his  heirs,  and  assigns  with  respect  to  their 
use  and  management  of  the  land  and  activi- 
ties conducted  thereon,  the  disturbance  or 
modification  of  the  surface  or  subsurface 
thereof,  tbe  structures  placed  or  maintained 
thereon,  or  tbe  growth,  planting,  removal, 
destruction,  or  damaging  of  vegetation 
thereon,  or  in  other  respects  in  connection 
therewith,  all  as  more  speclflcally  spelled  out 
In  the  document  by  which  such  Interest  In 
land  is  created,  the  object  of  such  limitations 
and  obligations  being  the  maintenance  or 
enhancement  of  tbe  natural  beauty  of  the 
land  In  question  or  of  areas  affected  by  it 
and  of  fiora,  fauna,  and  archeologlcal  or  his- 
toric remains  on  It  or  them  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  values  thereof  for  scientific  study 
and  for  public  enjoyment  by  present  and  fu- 
ture generations. 

Sec.  10.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 
but  not  more  than  $17,340,000,  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands  and  interesta  In  land  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  a  national  scenic  rivers 
system,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  House  thereon  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  coiifereee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Kuchsl. 
and  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


TELEVISION  INTERVIEW  WITH  SEN- 
ATOR BYRD  OP  WEST  VIROINIA 
ON  FORTAS  NOMINATION  AND 
BfAYOR  DALEY'S  HANDUNQ  OP 
DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION  DEM- 
ONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rccoho  questions  asked  of 
me  during  a  television  interview  on  Sep- 
tember 11.  1968,  and  of  my  answers 
thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TXXXVISION  iNTtRVlXW  WrTH  SXNATOB  BTBO  OF 

West  VnusxmA  CoNcntNXNC  thk  Noiczma- 

noM  or  Ass  Foktas  to  U.S.  Sdtremk  Oonar 

AMD  Matos  DAi:,KT'a  Haitounc  or  ths  Cui- 

CAOO    CoNvximoN   DEMONsraATioNa,   Sep- 

TXKBm  11,  1968 

Question.  Senator  Byrd,  the  President  baa 
criticized  Senators  for  opposing  tbe  nomi- 
nation of  Abe  Fortas  for  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  What  is  your  reaction? 

Answer.  Well,  the  Constitution  does  not  say 
that  tbe  President  shall  always  have  his  way 
in  the  mtater  of  nominations,  nor  does  it  say 
tbe  Senate  sliall  act  as  a  rubber  stamp. 

It  says  that  "by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,"  the  President  shall 
appoint  Justices  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Now,  every  Senator  before  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  bis  office,  swears  a  solemn  oath 
that  he  will  support  and  defend  the  ConsUtu- 
tlon  of  tbe  United  States,  and  tliat  he  wlU 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  it. 

Tlierefore,  he  bears  a  very  heavy  reeponsl- 
billty  to  consider  such  matters  as  this  very 
carefully;  and  he  is  under  no  obligation  to 
foUow  tbe  wishes  of  the  President  just  be- 
cause he  Is  a  friend  of  the  President,  or  hap- 
pens to  belong  to  the  same  political  party. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  should  not  accede 
to  the  wishes  of  the  President  if  bis  own 
convictions  and  conscience  direct  him  other- 
wise. 

The  President  has  been  quoted  as  being 
critical  of  Senators  who  disapprove  of  some 
of  tbe  opinions  of  tbe  sitting  Justices. 

I  disapprove  of  tbe  opinions  which  have 
favored  tbe  atheist,  tbe  Communist,  and. 
particularly  the  criminal. 

I  have  made  many  speeches  on  law  and 
order,  and  I  dont  think  that  I  am  kidding 
anytMdy  if  I  speak  one  way  and  vote  an- 
other. I  think  if  I  really  mean  business  about 
attacldng  crime,  I  should  attack  one  of  the 
roote  of  splraling  crime,  and  that  would  tie 
the  root  of  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

I  voted  for  Mr.  Portas  when  he  first  went 
on  the  Court.  But  I  have  no  Intention  of 
supporting  him  for  Chief  Justice,  regardless 
of  wtiat  the  President  thinlcs  or  says.  Mr. 
Fortas'  votes  as  a  sitting  justice  constitute 
tbe  entire  basis  for  my  opposition. 

The  President  complains  atiout  a  small  mi- 
nority of  Senators  who  have.  In  his  words, 
thwarted  the  will  of  the  majority.  Well,  the 
majority  is  not  always  right.  The  majority  can 
lie  wrong;  the  President  can  be  wrong;  I 
can  tie  wrong.  But  I  have  a  duty  to  vote  my 
own  convictions  rather  than  someone  else's. 
Question.  Senator  Byrd,  what  is  your  opin- 
ion of  the  continuing  controversy  over  Mayor 
Daley's  handling  ot  the  demonstrations  at 
the  Democratic  Convention? 

Answer.  I  think  that  Mayor  Daley  was 
handed  a  raw  deal  by  some  of  tbe  news  media. 
He  has  been  pictured  as  a  sort  of  Hitler, 
operating  a  Gestapo  that  beata  up  Innocent 
people. 

I  think  it  is  not  fair  to  give  just  one  side 
of  the  story.  In  some  Instances,  the  Chicago 
police  may  have  over-reacted.  But  put  your- 
self in  their  place — kicked,  cursed,  having 
firecrackers  ttirown  in  your  face  by  menac- 
ing motie. 
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yoang,  limooant  boys 

iteny  o<  tham  «w«  the 

olMOCiM,      mlllUnt 


boodluma.  hlpplM.  m  A  ylpplM  who  pvtlol- 
patad  in  Ui«  maroti  on  th«  PraUfon  mmI 
oth«r  violent  demoni  ^nklons. 

I  have  talked  with  Mayor  Daley.  B*  tMd 
me  that  more  than  1(  0  or  hla  poUoeaMn  had 
been  Inlured.  cut  by  Jaoted  broken  bottles, 
abarp-edged  atonea,  trlcka,  knlvea.  and  gaUt 
balla  atudded  wltb  lalU.  He  told  me  that 
there  were  3  or  3  of  h  i  policemen  who  might 
neTer  regain  their  e;  ealght. 

So  I  believe  that  thk  very  leaat  that  ahould 
be  done,  la  for  all  of  the  major  networka  to 
give  Mayor  Daley  ai  opportunity  to  freely 
tell  hla  Bide  of  the  at  ory. 

Several  reapected  Ji  lumallata  have  recently 
oome  to  hla  defenae —  >eople  who  were  In  Chi- 
cago, who  saw  what  went  on,  and  who  aaw 
what  provoked  the  p<  lice.  We  were  all  aware 
of  the  preaa  atoHea  ^  hlch  for  montha  Indi- 
cated that  militant  g  -oupa  Intended  to  take 
over  the  Convention  i  nd  create  dlaorder  and 
trouble. 

So  baaed  on  my  own  dlacuaalona  with 
people  who  attended  the  Convention — Sen- 
ators, delegatea,  and  ^eata  and  otherwlae — 
I  am  convinced,  In  mj  own  mind,  that  Mayor 
Dafey  adted  properly  In  upholding  law  and 
order  and'p^otectlng  t  tie  Uvea  of  the  delegates 
and  gueata  and  car  dldatea  who  attended 
the  Convention.  I  tt  Ink  that  he  had  a  re- 
aponslblllty  to  do  thli ,  and  I  applaud  him  for 
hla  courage. 

iNTEBviKWKa.  Thai]  K  you.  Senator  Byrd. 


DOES    COMPASS 
OUR 


ON    YET    LIVE    IN 
fiEARTS? 


Mr.  MONTOYAl  Mr.  President,  we 
have  reached  a  pjint  where  our  con- 
sciousness is  satun  ted  with  a  dally  roll- 
call  of  human  mil  ery  and  inhumanity. 
Wherever  we  turn  there  is  recrimina- 
tion, hatred,  passlo  i,  greed,  violence,  and 
strife.  It  seems  th;re  is  no  end  to  the 
atrocities  human  beings  will  commit 
upon  another.  One  emotion-filled  front 
page  Is  replaced  br  another  even  more 
horrid.  One  reach(s  a  point  where  one 
desperately  hopes  1  or  a  tiny  ray  of  sun- 
light— an  event  rel  lectins  goodness  and 
love. 

Mr.  President,  th ;  most  beautiful  word 
in  the  English  lang  lage  is  "compassion." 
A  reaching  out  by  <  me  person  to  another 
on  a  basis  of  wi  nnth  and  empathy, 
rather  than  for  vnat  can  be  obtained. 
It  is  a  lovely  worl,  expressing  all  that 
is  most  beautiful  and  even  noble  in 
man's  nature. 

Periodically,  p  lople  institutionalize 
such  an  emotion  allowing  others  to 
reach  out  in  such  8  manner  to  those  most 
in  need.  Such  a  c  tncept  has  found  elo- 
quent expression  n  the  "foster  grand- 
parents program." 

Taking  older  c  tizens  with  minimal 
incomes  and  alio'  ring  them  to  act  as 
foster  grandparen  s  to  children  most  in 
need  of  such  comi  anionship  is  a  unique 
concept.  P^irthern  ore.  it  works. 

Imagine  a  child  vho  is  retarded,  bereft 
of  the  ordinary  so:  ace  provided  by  close, 
affectionate  relatit  ns.  Withdrawn,  fear- 
ful, he  or  she  contemplates  our  world 
with  a  terrified  and  uncomprehending 
eye.  Suddenly,  there  is  a  mature,  older 
person,  starved  f(r  an  opportunity  to 
give  of  himself  to  o  ne  who  would  respond 
and  return  that  inflection.  This  is  the 
foster  grandparen  s  program. 

Mr.  President,  t  reading  of  a  recent 
report  on  the  suoo  sss  of  such  a  program 


In  my  home  State  of  New  Mexico  re- 
cently moired  me  moit  deeply.  How 
blind  we  all  are.  How  little  we  see.  How 
oold  our  society  Is.  How  desperately  we 
need  to  reach  out  to  someone  elae. 

Do  we  not  all  profess  to  believe  in  the 
prlnclplee  encompassed  and  represented 
by  such  a  program?  Yet  we  cannot  insti- 
tutionalize love  or  c(»npa88ion,  which 
must  come  from  one'q  own  heart.  It  is 
my  hope  there  will  be  more  than  one 
American  who  will  take  note  of  this 
article  and  these  few  words  and  ask 
themselves  a  question  or  two. 

Let  them  read  that  here  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  horror  and  strife  we  are  sur- 
rounded with,  there  is  yet  a  simple,  deep 
love  one  lonely  and  giving  person  may 
impart  toward  another.  Let  them 
realize  that  most  of  those  who  react 
most  strongly  are  merely  mutely  plead- 
ing for  understanding,  emotion  and  a 
simple  realization  that  they  are  not 
alone. 

The  setting  for  this  particular  example 
is  Los  Lunas  Hospital  in  my  own  State 
of  New  Mexico.  The  article  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Albuquerque  Journal  of 
September  10,  1968.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

At  Los  Litnas  Hospttal:  "Obannt"  Pkoosam 
la  Two-Wat  Success 

Los  LXTNAS. — Placldo  Chavez  held  the  baa- 
ketball  out  to  a  13-year-old  boy  who  groped 
to  find  the  round  object  and  touch  It. 

"Come  on,  Billy,  take  the  ball."  Chaves 
repeated  again  and  again  with  the  patience 
of  a  grandfather.  'Take  the  ball." 

Billy  smiled  and  tried  to  focus  on  the  ball 
with  hU  croaaed  eyea.  When  he  flnaUy 
graaped  It  with  hla  left  hand  It  waa  a  major 
victory. 

Billy  Is  a  severely  mentally  retarded  and 
handicapped  resident  of  the  Los  Lunas  Hos- 
pital and  Training  School.  He  has  been  at 
the  Inatltutlon  for  eight  of  hla  13  years. 

Placldo  Chavez  Is  Billy's  grandfather,  but 
not  In  the  literal  sense.  There  Is  no  relation- 
ship between  the  two  except  in  the  universal 
sense  of  love. 

Chavez  "adopted"  Billy  aa  his  grandson 
through  a  unique  poverty  program  sponsored 
by  the  Middle  Rio  Orande  Community  Ac- 
tion Program.  In  cooperation  with  the  New 
Mexico  Dept.  of  Hospitals  and  Institutions. 

The  program  is  called  the  Foster  Grand- 
parent Project  and  Is  designed  to  help  both 
the  retarded  child  and  the  senior  citizens 
who  work  with  him. 

Foster  grandparenta,  or  "Qrannlea"  aa  they 
are  called,  have  been  on  the  Job  for  more 
than  a  year  now  and  their  elTorta  have  been 
so  successful  the  program  haa  been  refunded 
by  the  federal  government  for  another  year 
with  a  substantial  Increase  In  fimds. 

There  Is  also  an  amendment  before  a  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  to  bring  the  project  under 
the  Dept.  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
as  a  permanent  program  that  could  be  ex- 
panded to  allow  the  elderly  to  work  with  an 
endleaa  number  of  Inatltutlonallzed  children 
and  adulta. 

Orannlea  are  selected  from  realdents  of 
east  Valencia  County  who  are  over  60  years 
of  age  and  whose  yearly  Income  Is  11500  or 
less.  A  total  of  75  Qrannlea.  both  men  and 
women,  are  enrolled  In  the  program. 

Each  Grannie  works  with  two  children,  one 
at  a  time,  to  preserve  a  true  personal  rela- 
tionship. "Working"  can  consist  of  such 
almple  thlnga  aa  taking  the  child  for  a  walk 
or  showing  him  over  and  over  again  how  to 
hold  a  spoon  in  a  crippled  band.  These  are 


ordinarily  simple  tasks,  but  with  tht  re- 
tarded chUd  they  require  Infinite  patlenoe 
and  love. 

For  their  work,  the  Grannies  receive  $1.00 
an  hour,  on  a  20-hour  week  baals.  For  many 
of  them  thla  la  the  flrat  paycheck  they  have 
ever  received.  For  moat  It  la  an  opportunity 
to  be  independent  and  useful  again. 

One  Grannie  commented,  "since  my  hus- 
band's death  my  son  has  supported  me  en- 
tirely. Since  I've  started  to  work,  I  feel  much 
better,  more  Independent.  Thla  la  very  Im- 
portant to  people  my  age.  We  don't  want  to 
be  a  burden  on  anyone." 

Another  Orannle  mentioned  a  further  ad- 
vantage. "When  I  waa  home  all  the  time,  I 
waa  alwaya  alck;  now  I  don't  have  time  to  be 
sick." 

The  Importance  of  the  Foster  Grandparent 
Project  to  the  county  can  be  seen  In  statlstlct 
released  by  the  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare  in 
March,  19S7,  just  before  the  program  was 
initiated.  At  that  time  258  residents  of  the 
area  received  old  age  financial  aaalatance. 

A  atudy  of  borderline  casea  representing  po- 
tential hardahlp  recipients  further  revealed 
nearly  1000  realdenta  In  the  widely  scattered 
areas  of  East  Valencia  County  who  were  over 
60  and  who  fell  within  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  poverty  income  levels. 

The  value  of  the  program  to  the  150  chil- 
dren at  Loe  Lunaa  la  just  aa  Important  aa  It 
U  to  the  Granmea,  but  It  u  not  aa  easily 
evaluated. 

It  la  very  hard  to  chart  the  progreaa  of  a 
child  like  8-year-old  Elizabeth,  who  a  year 
ago  couldnt  hold  up  her  head  or  take  any 
notulahment  except  from  a  bottle. 

She  now  Ufta  her  head  and  eata  with  a 
apoon — not  eaally  transformed  Into  statistics. 
But  the  succeaa  of  Ellzabeth'a  Orannle  and 
the  changes  that  love  can  make,  are  just  as 
real. 

And  there  have  been  many  more  successes. 
Nine-year-old  Ricky  was  completely  with- 
drawn before  he  had  a  grandfather.  He  never 
went  outside — In  fact  he  never  left  his  wood- 
en crib  where  he  was  placed  to  prevent  him 
from  harming  himself  and  other  children. 
Hla  hands  were  always  tied  because  he  was 
a  self-mutilator  and  would  literally  scratch 
himself  to  pieces. 

Last  year  Eduardo  ChaveE  was  assigned  as 
Ricky's  Orannle.  Chavez  spent  months  play- 
ing the  harmonica  for  his  charge,  untU  fin- 
ally Ricky  responded.  Now,  when  he  Is  with 
hla  grandfather.  Ricky  can  be  untied.  He  can 
play  with  other  children  and  he  begs  to  go 
outside  for  walks. 

Last  month  Chavez  had  a  heart  attack  and 
waa  off  work  for  three  weeks.  When  he  re- 
turned. Ricky  recognized  him.  Even  more  re- 
markable, the  counselors  say  Ricky  now  geta 
along  better  with  others  even  when  he  is  left 
alone. 

To  say  that  the  project  haa  had  many 
succeaaea  doea  not  mean  to  Imply  that  It  doea 
not  have  Ita  problema. 

One  Inherent  problem  Is  that  Grannies 
often  become  completely  involved  with  their 
chUdren.  Project  Director  Gilbert  Baca  aaya 
thla  turna  Into  a  "healthy  selfishness"  for 
their  particular  children,  but  he  admits  there 
are  a  lot  of  pros  and  cons  on  this  attachment. 

Baca  is  quick  to  point  out.  however,  that 
only  with  such  a  system  Is  the  retarded  child 
able  to  receive  the  undivided  love  which  la  so 
vital  If  there  Is  to  be  any  response. 
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CLOTHINO  FACTORY  OPERATION 
BY  HOPI  INDIANS  OF  ARIZONA 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  report  to  this  august  body  and  to  all 
Americans  on  a  double-edged  integra- 
tion project  In  my  home  State  of  Ari- 
zona. It  combines,  first  and  moot  im- 
portant, a  meaningful  integration  of  red 
and  white  Americans  and,  second,  the 


integration  of  local  and  national  eco- 
nomic interests. 

A  few  months  ago  Arizona's  Hop!  In- 
dians, a  trmditionally  and  Justifiably 
proud  people  who  have  until  now  been 
reluctant  to  deal  with  white  men  in 
business,  contracted  to  invest  |1, 500 ,000 
of  tribal  funds,  derived  from  the  sale 
of  oil  exploration  rights,  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  clothing  factory  to  be 
operated  by  the  B.VX).  Co.,  Inc. 

The  contract  will  be  profitable  to  the 
Indians,  to  B.V.D.,  and  to  the  town  of 
Winslow,  Ariz.,  the  site  of  the  new  plant. 
The  Hopis  will  receive  a  good  return  on 
their  investment  and  first  call,  along 
with  other  Indians,  on  the  approxi- 
mately 400  new  Jobs  the  plant  will 
create:  in  keeping  with  its  long-range 
expansion  program.  B.V.D.  will  have  a 
new  plant;  and  Winslow  will  benefit 
from  a  new  payroll  of  more  than  $1,000,- 
000  a  year. 

TbB  project  began  2  years  ago  when 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  learned  the 
B.V.D.  Co.  was  looking  for  a  western 
plant.  They  suggested  that  it  consider 
the  Four  Comers  area  because  it  would 
be  geographically  ideal  and  would  pro- 
vide needed  Jobs  for  local  Indians.  The 
B.VX).  management  Inspected  several 
sites  and  concluded  Winslow  might  pro- 
vide a  suitable  location. 

But  before  B.V.D.  could  make  a  final 
decision,  the  company  had  to  find  out 
if  Indian  women  could  adapt  to  modem 
production  techniques.  So  they  rented 
an  unused  church  building  in  Winslow, 
installed  the  appropriate  machinery, 
and  hired  and  trained  some  60  Indian 
women  as  sewing-machine  operators  for 
a  3-month  test  project. 

The  "test"  was  a  smashing  success: 
The  TT^riian  women's  production  was 
every  bit  as  good  as  that  of  other  B.V.D. 
workers,  and  the  women  were  so  pleased 
with  their  jobs  and  with  B.VX).  they 
asked  for  "some  identification"  to  wear 
as  a  symbol  of  tiieir  employment.  The 
company  responded  by  giving  them  but- 
tons reading  "Ask  me  about  B.VJ3." 

The  Winslow  Industrial  Development 
Commission  then  provided  a  200-acre 
site  donated  by  well-known  Valley  of 
the  Sun  businessman  Jack  Ross.  Next, 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  B.V.D. 
wrote  an  agreement  whereby  a  119,000 
square-foot  cutting  and  sewing  plant 
would  be  built  with  money  provided  by 
the  Hopis  and  leased  to  B.VX).  for  25 
years. 

A  historic  ceremony  for  opening  the 
plant  is  being  held  on  September  27.  The 
list  of  distinguished  guests  includes  the 
Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Roy  Elson.  my  administra- 
tive assistant  and  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  U.S.  Senate,  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affah-s  Robert  Bermett,  Govemor 
Williams  of  Arizona,  Hopi  Chairman 
Jean  Fredericks.  Mayor  Whipple,  and 
former  Mayor  Lester  Allen  of  Winslow, 
B.VJD.  executives.  President  Carl  N. 
Singer:  Reuben  N.  Oalston,  executive  vice 
president;  and  Harry  C.  Isaacs,  vice 
president.  Will  Rogers.  Jr.,  will  be  the 
master  of  ceremonies.  The  plsmt  will  em- 
ploy 200  Indians  Immediately  and  an- 
other 200  when  production  reaches  full 
capacity. 


The  factory,  which  Is  known  as  West- 
ern Superior,  will  manufacture  B.VX). 
brandname  products  and  Is  the  largest 
factory  in  north  Arizona.  In  fact,  except 
for  factories  In  the  counties  in  which 
Tucson  and  Phoenix  are  located,  it  will 
be  the  largest  plant  in  Arizona. 

But  the  real  measure  of  what  the  plant 
will  mean  to  everyone  concerned  is  not 
told  in  Impersonal  facts  and  figures. 

Secretary  Udall  said: 

The  Hopis  have  told  me  they  see  the  new 
plant  as  a  foretaste  (sic)  of  the  future.  Now 
their  children  will  find  employment  near  the 
reservation  and  will  not  need  to  move  fur 
from  the  area  to  take  advantage  of  the  edu- 
cation that  thousands  of  them  are  getting. 

The  chairman  of,  the  board  of  the 
B.V.D.  Co.,  Mr.  Sol  Kittay,  said: 

It  Is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me, 
both  as  an  individual  and  as  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  our  company,  to'  see  this 
project,  which  started  four  years  ago.  come 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 

B.VJD.  president,  Carl  N.  Singer,  re- 
cently remarked: 

The  Winslow  project  serves  the  highest 
function  any  business  can  achieve.  It  will 
profit  the  Hopl  Indians  who  are  investing 
their  own  dollars  In  an  unprecedented  but 
thoroughly  American  way.  It  will  profit  the 
city  of  Winslow  by  providing  a  steaoy  pay- 
roll which  will  be  spent  In  its  many  stores 
and  for  Its  many  services;  and  finally,  it 
will  profit  the  B.VJD.  Company  because, 
through  this  Western  Superior  Plant  It  will 
have  a  fine  new  manufacturing  operation  to 
service  its  many  customers  in  the  West. 

Harry  C.  Isaacs,  vice  president  of 
B.VX).  and  president  of  Western  Su- 
perior, has  said : 

We're  not  only  helping  to  lower  the  unem- 
ployment rate  among  Indians  in  the  Winslow 
area  but  we're  trying  to  develop  a  larger 
measure  of  eelf-respect  among  them.  If  we 
succeed,  we've  accomplished  something  ntore 
meaningful  than  any  normal  business 
activity. 

And  Harold  Elmer,  director  of  the 
Winslow  Industrial  Development  Com- 
mission, put  it  succinctly  when  he  said: 

It  will  be  the  making  of  a  town  that  has 
been  on  the  downgrade  for  many  years  and 
was  dying  on  the  vine. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  the  Wins- 
low project  will  be  successful  from  both 
an  economic  and  a  human  relations 
standpoint,  and  I  hope  and  pray  that  it 
will  serve  as  an  inspiration  and  a  guide 
to  others  everywhere.  It  makes  me  proud 
to  be  an  Arizonan  and  an  American. 


WESTERN  STATES  WATER  COUNCIL 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  Jay  R. 
Bingham,  one  of  the  West's  leading  water 
experts,  spoke  recently  at  the  Western 
Farm  Bureau  Conference  at  Utah  State 
University  on  the  "Role  of  the  Western 
States  Water  Council." 

On  June  12,  1965,  the  western  Gover- 
nors announced  Uiat  the  States  of  Ari- 
zona, California.  Colorado,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana. Nevada.  New  Mexico,  Oregon. 
Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming  had 
formed  the  Westem  States  Water  Coim- 
cil  to  foster  cooperation  In  the  develop- 
ment of  their  water  resources. 

Mr.  Bingham,  who  now  serves  as  the 
executive  director  of  the  council,  has 


traced  the  history  and  purposes  of  the 
council  in  a  most  entertaining  manner. 
So  that  Senators  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  his  complete  address.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ROLK  OF  THE  WE8TK«N  STATES  WATER  COONCn. 

I  am  happy  to  be  with  you  at  this  Western 
Farm  Bureau  Water  Conference.  There  is 
something  refreshing  and  solid  about  men 
who  work  with  the  soil. 

The  plan  and  concept  of  this  conference 
Impress  me.  As  I  view  It,  the  proceedings  are 
not  to  entertain  or  to  provide  something  of 
interest  to  those  who  are  here.  This  confer- 
ence progr.am  was  designed  to  prepare  "state 
teams"  to  "be  influential  back  home."  If  this 
goal  Is  achieved  then  this  will  have  been  a 
most  worthwhile  affair  and  will  be  a  regen- 
erating cycle  of  Influence. 

The  location  of  this  conference  Is  on  the 
campus  of  "my  university"  but  it  is  also  close 
to  "my  home."  I  grew  up  on  a  40-acre  farm 
here  In  Cache  Valley.  Our  farm  was  on  the 
west  side  of  Bear  River  and  the  locality  was 
referred  to  as  'over  the  river."  I  well  re- 
member an  all  too  familiar  local  saying — "Do 
like  they  do  over  the  river."  And  this  meant 
"do  without." 

To  those  of  you  who  are  here  for  the  first 
time,  let  me  remind  you  that  you  are  In  "Mor- 
mon Country."  To  many,  the  term  "Mormon" 
has  become  synonymous  with  "Pioneer."  The 
pioneer  contributions  to  the  modern  science 
of  Irrigation  are  well  known  but  pioneering 
here  in  Utah  went  on  to  other  fields.  The 
pioneers  who  settled  thla  land  did  not  stop 
with  the  traversing  of  great  distances  and 
occupying  the  land  or  even  with  irrigating 
and  making  the  land  productive.  Their  pio- 
neer zeal  carried  over  Into  every  acUvlty 
they  undertook.  It  apparently  was  a  neces- 
sary way  of  life  and  each  success  led  them 
on  to  new  pursuita. 

The  pioneers  of  this  atata  soon  aftar  their 
arrival  buUt  and  operated  an  iron  plant  near 
Cedar  City,  Utah.  They  built  a  plant  to  ex- 
tract sugar  from  sugar  beets  and  by  1880. 
they  had  street  lights  in  Salt  Lake  City— the 
same  year  that  New  York  City  had  street 
lights.  The  pioneers  built  here  In  Utah  what 
at  one  time  was  the  world's  longest  electrical 
transmission  line.  This  line  extended  37  mllea 
from  the  mouth  of  Weber  Canyon  to  Salt 
Lake  City  and  outdistanced  the  then  record 
transmission  line  of  25  miles  from  Niagara 
Falls  to  Buffalo,  New  York. 

It's  really  hard  to  do  or  conceive  some- 
thing that's  "new."  Utah  Is  getting  construc- 
tion underway  on  the  long-awaited  Central 
Utah  Project.  The  Central  Utah  Project  was 
authorized  by  the  Congress  In  1956,  but  the 
concept  of  this  project  was  mapped  by  A  J. 
Doivmus,  State  Engineer  In  1903.  In  so  many 
ways  we  are  merely  re -pioneering.  The  chal- 
lenge really  is  to  do  the  job  at  hand  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  and  thoroughness  aa 
the  pioneers  did. 

The  dedication  and  total  commitment  of 
the  pioneers  Is  pertinent  to  these  proceed- 
ings and  to  the  discussion  of  the  role  of  the 
Western  States  Water  Council.  Whether  I 
am  able  to  do  for  this  organization  what 
needs  to  be  done  remains  to  be  demonstrated, 
but  I  am  committed  to  help  the  Westem 
States  Water  Council  achieve  Its  destiny.  The 
concept  which  guided  the  westem  governors 
to  organize  the  Council  is  sound:  the  council 
has  a  m.ission,  with  your  help  it  uHll  succeed. 

In  analyzing  the  formation  and  history 
of  the  Council  It  struck  me  that  these  evente 
resembled  many  of  the  aspecta  of  a  marriage 
Whether  this  is  a  marriage  of  convenience 
or  a  marriage  of  necessity,  time  will  have  to 
judge.  Whether  this  marriage  lasts  and  en- 
genders famUy  solidarity  or  Is  a  broken  nwr- 
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Ax  Is  true  of  any  oiarrlace  mxieh  can  be 
learned  from  a  ckM*  look  at  the  famUy  tree. 
The  eleven  weatem  1  tatae  were  foraied  from 
the  expanae  of  the  western  frontlw.  Thla 
area  has  a  Tarled  pOl  tleal  aa  weU  aa  a  carted 
phyelogra|>hlo  eottiBi .  The  entry  of  the  weat- 
em atetea  Into  the  x  QUm  spanned  a  82  yaar 
period  (1860— Calif 01  ola.  iBia— Arteona)  and 
^  eleven  etate*  ww  » In  the  last  gnmp  of  18 
statee  to  be  admltta  I  into  the  union.  There 
U  a  common  bond  li  the  weet  that  give  the 
■Utea  oohetlTeneM  1  tut  there  Is  also  diver- 
sity. Climate.  t<qpoi  Taphy.  and  InarltaU* 
oompetttlon  for  dert  lopment;  theee  are  but 
»4ew.  In.aome  ways  t  Is  amaslnf  that  there 
haa  been  the  degrea  of  harmony  that  now 
prevails.  "Wgure  1"  (maps  not  printed  In 
RaooaD]  will  demoni  trato  one  of  the  oompU- 
catlons  man  baa  Int  oduoed  In  resource  de- 
vtfopment.  I  refer  o  the  \m-natural  and 
unfortunate  barrtacs  sreated  when  the  boun« 
darlea  of  the  statea  t  we  fixed.  In  the  eleven 
contiguous  western  f  tatss.  we  have  8  major 
drainage  basins  that  subdlvlds  Into  S9  sep- 
arate river  baslna.  M  the  »  river  baalna 
there  are  190  instai  toes  where  the  streams 
croes  state  boundart  m.  There  are  43  streams 
that  cross  Internal  local  boxmdarlea.  The 
Boar  Blver  U  a  cas  1  In  point.  Thla  strsam 
arlsea  In  the  High  1  flntaa  80  mllea  from  Ite 
point  of  discharge  1:  ito  areat  Salt  Lake.  Be- 
tween these  two  poUite  the  Bew  Blver  makes 
a  drcultouB  800  mll<  loop  that  brings  It  Into 
three  sUtes  and  on  sses  state  boundarlss  8 
times.  _.  .. 

•R)  help  alleviate  he  complloatlons  of  the 
iinf  ortunate  and  un  natural  boundariea.  In- 
terstate compacte  h  kve  come  Into  being.  In 
the  eleven  western  itetee  20  Interstete  wa- 
ter compacta  have  1  een  negotuted  tomake 
possible  simpler  a«l  nlnlstraWon  of  present 
^ter  uses  and  to  permit  future  develop- 
ment. _. 

As  Is  generaUy  tr  le  the  variations  o«  pre- 
clpltetlon  in  an  arii  area  are  great«r  than 
humid  zonee.  The  r.  jrlattons  of  predpitetton 
are  magnified  In  ter  fts  of  runoff.  CtmtideTing 
the  8  major  draini  fe  iMHm  in  the  eleven 
tBestem  states  two  )/  these  JhuHu  '»«»«/'2f 
timet  the  runoff  of  .the  other  six  oomwneo. 
"Flgtire  2"  I  Map  not  printed  In  Rbcosd.| 
lllUBteates  the  varU  Mllty  of  preolplUtlon  on 
a  state  basis.  TTslnt  mean  annual  preclplte- 
tlon  as  the  measvm  .  Nevada  with  9  Inchee  U 
the  drteet  state  In  t  le  naUon  whUe  Louisiana 
with  66  inches  la  t  le  wettest.  Of  the  eleven 
western  states.  Wai  hlngton  with  38  inches  la 
the  wettest.  The  tUven  weatem  statea  in- 
clude the  first  sevtn  driest  and  the  eleven 
are  in  the  21  dri^t.  Admittedly  thU  Is  a 
dublotis  honor 
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tlom  dlstrlbntlon  change  during  the  100-year 
period  beginning  In  1800  U  shown  graphically 
In  "Ugare  8."  |Ora{di  not  printed  In 
Raoon.] 

With  a  4S-stete  population  of  800  million 
by  the  year  2000  and  a  corresponding  11-state 
populatton  of  80  mllll<m  It  follows  as  shown 
in  "Figure  4"  [Graph  not  printed  In  Rscobd.] 
that  the  western  states  population  Is  dou- 
bling each  88  years  whereas  the  48  contiguous 
states  doubles  each  60  yvara. 

With  this  Increased  growth  the  11  western 
statss  will  achieve  a  population  denalty  by  the 
yaur  2000  equal  to  the  population  density  ths 
37  mid-west  and  eastern  states  had  In  1960. 
Stating  this  another  way.  the  west  U  one- 
half  century  behind  In  terms  of  population 
density. 

These  factors  point  up  some  challenging 
pn>blems  facing  the  western  states.  Restat- 
ing, they  are:  (1)  state  boundarlee  drawn 
without  regard  for  natural  drainage  basins; 
(2)  scMity  and  uneven  precipitation;  (3)  the 
necessity  to  double  the  water  supply  eacb  30 
years:  and  (4)  a  scattered  relatively  low 
density  population. 

POPUUTION  1900-2000  (For  41  StatM  and  Mm  11  Wastam 
Stale*) 
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Nela:  Flpirat  In  paranttiMM  an  praJaatML 

To  move  water  great  distances  with  a  dott- 
hled  requirement  each  39  years  and  fewer 
people  to  pay  the  blU  isahig  order.  The  xoest- 
em  states  must  toork  together  to  provide  for 
the  orderly  and  economically  feasible  devel- 
opment of  their  resources. 

ralOLTFKOD 

In  most  famlUes.  as  with  states.  It  Is 
healthy  to  have  differences  of  opinion  and 
honest  disagreement  but  a  bitter  famUy  feud 
is  something  to  be  avoided.  The  weetem 
Btates  have  on  occasion  hsd  such  feuds.  Per- 
haps the  most  costly,  moat  involved  and 
im>longed  has  been  the  struggle  In  the  Ix>wer 
Colorado  River  Basin  to  apportion  the 
■hrtnMng  Colorado  Rlve*  supply  to  Arliona, 
California,  and  Nevada.  Fortunatrty  the 
upper  basin  statee  were  able  to  am>ortlon 
their  shsre  of  the  Colorsdo  River  by  a  per- 
centage formula  but  the  lower  baatn  states 
resorted  to  legal  action  to  divide  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado.  The  repwcusalons  c€  this 
legal  contest  and  ths  resultant  decree  of  the 
U.S.  wrought  a  change  In  attitude  and  ^>- 
proach  to  western  water  develc^Nnent. 

When  the  legal  recourse  was  completed 
and  the  final  decree  was  Issued  It  anMared 
that  the  state  of  Arlaona  was  the  victor.  How- 
ever, the  rigid  decree  of  the  court  did  not 
inovlde  for  the  development  of  one  addl- 
Uoxial  drop  of  water.  The  court  bad  rendered 
a  verdict  but  It  sUU  remained  for  Arlaona 
to  get  congressional  authorisation  btfore 
development  could  proceed.  This  neceesl- 
tated  negotlaUons  with  the  very  states  who 
were  parties  to  the  suit  as  weU  as  others 
In  and  out  of  the  Ootorado  River  Basin. 

One  Ksson  to  be  drawn  from  Arixona  v. 
California  it  that  we  can  no  longer  afford 
the  expenditure  of  time,  money,  and  energy 
inherent  in  legal  contesU  over  water  de- 
velopment.   

OATmOUB  OODITSHiy 

In  1967  the  Weetem  Oovemors  CJonference 
In  Las  Vegas,  Nevada  took  a  cauttous  step 


toward  regional  cooperation  In  water  mat- 
ters. The  Oovemors  of  ths  Colorado  Rlvsr 
Statss  at  this  time  endorssd  ths  arganlaatton 
of  the  Southwest  Water  Council.  Arttcles 
and  bylaws  were  prepared  and  leadsnh^ji  was 
provided  by  state  ofBolals  Involved  In  water 
matters.  TlUs  organlaatlcm  ssrved  to  leessn 
the  tensions  thsn  existing  iMtween  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Basins  of  the  Colorado  and  set 
the  stags  for  Uter  cooperaUve  movea. 

Again  In  1964,  the  Oovemors  reoognlaed 
the  need  for  cooperation  on  a  broader  scale 
between  the  statss  o<  ths  weet.  By  reeolutlon 
they  inlttated  a  ooomilttee  study  of  ths  pos- 
slblUtlss.  Tills  initiatory  action  by  ths  gov- 
emoca  provided  the  Impetus  for  staging  a 
Western  Interstate  Water  Conference.  Tlie 
Conference  was  q>onsored  by  Utah  State 
University.  University  of  Nevada  and  the 
University  of  (Tallfomla. 

niree  paragraphs  from  the  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  (Conference  are 
of  Interest. 

"Whereas,  the  future  growth,  prosperity, 
and  weU-belng  of  the  West  depend  upon  the 
maintenance  of  a  strong  and  vigorous 
economy  throughout  the  Western  states;  and 

"Whereas,  the  economy  and  well-being  of 
the  people  throughout  much  of  the  West  are 
threatened  by  crlUcal  water  shortages;  and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  need  for  an  accurate 
appraisal  of  present  and  future  water  re- 
qulremente  as  recognized  by  each  state  of 
the  Weet,  and  for  developn»ent  of  a  com- 
prehenalve  plan  for  equitably  reeolvlng  the 
problems  of  supply  and  distribution  of 
water  reeources  in  the  West." 

The  courtship  by  this  time  was  very  much 
In  evidence.  The  reeolutlon  resolved  .  .  . 

"...  that  the  Oovernors  of  the  Western 
statss  be  urged  to  establish  a  task  force 
compoeed  of  repreeentatlves  of  each  of  the 
Weetem  statee  as  soon  as  possible  to  work 
with  the  CouneU  of  State  Oovemmenta.  In 
considering  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
regional  water  commission,  and  in  the  mak- 
ing of  recommendations  concerning  the  role, 
organisation,  and  authority  of  a  regional 
water  commission." 

The  courtship  flowered — the  task  force  did 
Ite  work  and  made  recommendations. 

Full  of  hope  with  great  expectations  and 
concealed  anxiety,  all  awaited  the  announce- 
ment. 
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37m  onnouneement 
The  ann"""*^*™*"*  came  from  the  Weatem 
Oovemors   on   June    12.    1968   at   Portland. 

The  Joining  of  the  Eleven  Western  States 
In  the  bonds  of  the  Western  States  Water 
(Council  was  sanctioned.  The  soon-to-be-wed 
were  instructed  to  prepare  a  budget  and  get 
ready  to  set  up  housekeeping. 

The  governors  pronounced  that  the  union 
was  to  foster  cooperation  among  the  states 
of  Ariaona,  CdUfomia,  Colorado,  Idaho. 
Montana.  Nevada.  New  Mexico.  Oregon.  Utah. 
Washington,  and  Wyoming  In  the  develop- 
ment of  their  water  reeources. 
Theweddirig 

The  consummation  took  place  In  a  proper 
setting  for  a  wedding  complete  with  a  ro- 
manttc.  watery  background— the  southern 
■horas  of  Lake  Tshoe  at  State  Line.  Nevada. 

T4ta  all  proper  manlages  the  action  was 
voluntary  and  It  was  af^eed  that  all  deci- 
sions announced  to  the  outside  world  must 
ho  unanimous. 

strength  was  not  to  come  from  force  but 
from  harmony  and  united  action. 

There  were  the  usual  side  commente  at  the 
wedding.  It  was  said  that  some  had  consented 
to  get  water  whUe  It  was  averred  that  othera 
had  entered  Into  the  marriage  pact  to  protect 
their  water.  These  commente  to  a  degree  are 
probably  true  but  like  moet  marriages  this 
was  one  with  lofty  concepte:  To  fuUy  achieve 
the  marriage  partners  knew  they  had  to  worK 
together.  And  the  basis  of  aU  enduring  mar- 


riages involves  l:nowing  each  other  and  mak- 
ing adjustments,  allowances  and  working 
toward  common  goals. 

Ti^  honeymoon 

With  high  prlndpaled  rules  such  as: 
One  vote  for  each  party  (state).  Equal 
shars  of  costs.  No  surprlsee.  No  power  plays. 
Close  knit  family,  and  No  domination  by 
FMeral  Orandparents,  the  newly-wed  Coim- 
cU  ventured  forth.  Housing  was  arranged  in 
Portland  and  a  staff  was  employed. 

Like  all  honeymooners.  tender  feelings  and 
optimism  were  much  In  evidence.  A  resolute 
start  was  made  to  meet  a  major  «issignment — 
the  preparation  of  criteria  to  guide  regional 
development  of  water  resources. 

lUUrALraOBLXKS 

First  spat 

After  a  valiant  first  effort  signs  of  strain 
developed.  The  rigors  of  spelling  out  prin- 
dplee-standards-guldellnes  brought  Into  the 
open  polnte  of  difference  and  tempers 
warmed. 

A  new  complication  arose.  The  northwest- 
em  states  argued  for  time  to  complete  studies 
of  future  water  needs.  The  southwest  coun- 
tered with  proposals  for  area  of  origin  pro- 
tection. Arizona  Insisted  because  of  her  long 
wait  that  her  project  to  use  Colorado  River 
water  be  authorized  immediately.  The  other 
states  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  with  un- 
used allocations  and  a  shrinking  river  In- 
sUted  that  their  future  rlghte  l>e  protected 
by  in1<J»""g  studies  to  augment  the  shrink- 
ing Ciolorado  River. 

Caught  In  this  crunch,  the  deliberations 
went  painfully  slow  and  were  held  up  on  fine 
but  sensitive  polnte.  Having  lost  some  of 
4ts  original  momentum  because  of  failure  to 
agree  completely  and  uncertainty  as  to  fu- 
ture actlvltlee,  the  marriage  was  threatened. 
Separation 

The  Council  reluctantly  decided  to  reduce 
the  staff  while  looking  for  a  means  of  Im- 
proving relations  and  finding  more  hope  for 
the  future. 

One  lone  but  able  stenographer  carried  on, 
keeping  the  thin  bonds  untangled.  Hope  and 
great  expectation  was  replaced  by  uncer- 
tainty. A  reappraisal  by  each  of  the  states 
began. 

JZeconciliation 

TO  a  degree  all  of  the  states  realized  that 
If  the  marriage  were  to  be  dissolved  the  time 
was  at  hand.  There  were  strong  differences 
and  the  staff  was  greatly  reduced.  If  the  effort 
were  to   be   abandoned   now   was   the   time. 

Seemingly  each  state  came  to  quite  similar 
conclusions.  The  need  was  still  present. 
Water  problems  would  continue  and  differing 
vlewpolnte  would  persist,  but  the  states 
should  strive  to  reach  agreement  among 
themselves  and  not  have  it  done  for  them. 

It  was  recognized  that  out  of  the  Initial 
effort  some  gains  had  been  made  and  there 
was  value  In  frank  discussions  and  better  un- 
derstanding of  each  others  problems. 

On  March  7.  1968  at  Tucson,  Arizona  the 
reconciliation  began  and  uncertainty  was  re- 
pUced  by  positive  action.  After  nearly  a  year 
without  a  director,  the  position  was  filled 
and  on  May  16,  1968,  headquarters  were 
transferred  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Council  adopted  an  "Activities  Pro- 
gram" vowing  to  give  strong  voice  to  areas 
of  common  Interest  where  heretofore  no  such 
action  had  been  taken.  Momentarily  the  re- 
gional planning  problem  would  rest  and 
Council  attention  would  accentuate  west- 
Wide  intereste  In: 

Activities  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission,  State-Federal  Water  Righto 
Jurisdiction,  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers,  160  Acre 
Limitation  on  Federal  Reclamation  Projecta. 

A  new  surge  of  hope  and  optimism  grew 
from  the  decision  to  ujork  cooperatively 
together. 


FUTuaa 

The  Western  States  Wster  Council  Is  the 
beat  evidence  that  the  states  are  determined 
to  assert  their  role  In  state  and  regional  de- 
velopment. The  Council  demonstrates  that 
the  states  want  a  voice  in  preparing  and 
promulgating  new  procedures  and  not  as  In 
the  past,  be  forced  to  react. 

Notice  Is  served  that  the  states  will  support 
and  streng^en  each  other  so  that  more  uni- 
form and  equitable  application  of  national 
legislation  will  result.  Through  a  unified  or- 
ganization the  Congress  and  others  can  be 
told  that  the  problems  relating  to  water  in 
the  west  are  different  than  other  more  humid 
areas  and  because  of  this  difference,  the 
western  states  cannot  be  conformed  to  a 
general  mold. 

Ttte  Coimcll  believes  that  other  organiza- 
tions with  common  goals  can  be  enlisted  to 
unify  forces  for  the  protection  and  develop- 
ment of  the  water  resources  of  the  west. 

It  may  be  that  the  Farm  Bureau  is  one 
such  organization  with  common  goals.  To- 
gether we  can  accomplish  some  of  those 
things  we  Just  talked  about  today. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  THE  STATE 
COUNCIL  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 
OP  THE  JUNIOR  ORDER  UNITED 
AMERICAN  BIECHANICS 

Mr.  E31VIN.  Mr.  President,  at  its  an- 
nual session  in  Wlnston-Salem.  N.C..  on 
August  9  and  10.  1968.  the  State  Council 
of  North  Carolina,  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics,  adopted  certain 
resolutions  which  manifest  the  patriotic 
nature  of  this  great  organization  and  its 
fidelity  to  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  our  Nation  is  founded.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
resolutions  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Right  To  Vote 

Whereas,  it  Is  plainly  evident  that  there 
are  an  increasing  number  of  Communlste  in 
this  country; 

That  they  are  not  afraid  to  make  any 
effort  or  personal  sacrifice  to  further  their 
cause  and  gain  additional  ground; 

That  Increasing  efforte  are  being  made  to 
place  avowed  Ck>nuntmlste  on  ballote  or  pro- 
mote them  as  wrlto-ln  candidates; 

That  we  firmly  believe  that  our  American 
cause  is  best  sponsored  by  exercising  our 
right  to  vote  for  the  Candidate  of  our  choice 
rather  than  to  become  harassed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  Communlste  candidates  on 
our  ballot;  therefore 

Be  it  Resolved,  by  the  State  Council  of 
North  Carolina,  Junior  Order  United  Amer- 
ican Mechanics,  In  session  assembled  at 
Wlnston-Salem.  N.C.  this  9th  and  lOth  day 
of  August.  1968,  that  we  will  ourselves  exer- 
cise our  franchise  and  that  we  will  urge  otir 
friends,  neighbors,  and  relatives  to  exercise 
this  same  right;  that  by  doing  so  we  will 
strengthen  the  cause  of  Freedom  and  De- 
mocracy throughout  the  Land. 

Be  it  further  Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  mailed  to  the  Congressmen  and 
Senators  of  this  State,  and  this  resolution  be 
made  a  permanent  part  of  the  minutes  of 
the  State  CouncU  Session. 

Respectf  uUy  submitted. 

J.  L.  White. 
J.   C.   WnxiAics. 

E.    C.    ISEMBOUB. 

Approved: 

J.   A.    PaircHXTT, 
L.  T.  Keeves, 
MackPabsibh, 
Good  0/  the  Order  Committee. 


OiaawuiHEwmo  Otm  Ecowokt 

Whereas,  a  concerted  effort  Is  being  mads 
by  our  country's  enemies,  seen  and  unseen, 
to  create  dissatisfaction  with  our  present 
economic  system;  and 

Booklete  and  literature  are  being  circulated 
claiming  American  Corporations  to  be  obso- 
lete and  radical; 

That  InsidiouB  attempts  are  being  made 
through  Whispering  Campaigns  to  create  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  small  taxpayers  of  our 
Country,  by  criticl^ng  our  present  economic 
system;  therefore 

Be  It  Resolved,  by  the  State  CouncU  of 
North  Ciarollna,  Junior  Order  United  Ameri- 
can Mechanics,  in  session  assembled  at  Wln- 
ston-Salem, N.C,  August  9  and  10,  1968,  that 
we,  as  individuals  will  uncomplainingly  pay 
our  taxes,  buy  Government  Bonds  and  do  aU 
in  our  power.  Individually,  to  support  our 
Democratic  System  and  to  aid  our  economy; 
to  modify  our  spending  to  conform  to  our 
earning  power  and  in  general  aid  our  Oor- 
emment  by  our  support  rather  than  our  crit- 
icisms. 

Be  It  further  Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Congressmen  and 
Senators  of  the  State  and  to  other  Interested 
parties,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  this  resolution 
be  made  a  part  of  the  minutes  of  this  State 
Council  Session. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  L.  Wnrrx. 

J.    C.    Wnx,iAics. 

E.     C.     ISKNHOOa. 

Approved: 

J.  A.  Prttchbtt, 
L.   T.   Kexvxr, 


I^CK  Paxrish, 
Good  of  the  Order  Committee. 

Amsbicam  Dbsbitess 

Whereas,  our  newspapers,  from  time  to 
time,  carry  accounto  of  our  young  men  who 
have  deserted  and  fied  to  other  countries  be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  faith  in  the  poslton  of 
our  Government  in  world  affairs  and  partic- 
ularly In  the  Vietnam  War;  and 

Whereas,  for  two  hundred  years,  our  Amer- 
ican Society  has  recognized  the  need  of  the 
Freedoms  for  which  we  have  fought  and 
died;  and 

Whereas,  our  Order  has  stood  firmly  for 
these  said  Freedoms  and  taught  them  by 
tenet  and  example;  therefore 

Be  it  Resolved,  by  the  State  CouncU  of 
North  (Carolina,  Junior  Order  United  Ameri- 
can Mechanics,  In  session  assembled  In  Wln- 
ston-Salem, N.C.  this  9th  and  10th  day  of 
August,  1968,  that  we  discourage  any  and  all 
efforte  countenancing  such  desertions  and 
promoting  favorable  publicity  regarding  such 
happenings;  that  on  the  other  hand,  we 
renew  our  faith  in  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  Justice  which  long  have  been  our  watoh- 
word. 

Be  It  further  Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  mailed  to  the  Congressmen  and 
Senators  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
and  the  resolution  t>e  made  a  permanent  part 
of  the  minutes  of  the  State  CouncU  Session. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  A.  Odok. 

J.    C.    Wn.LiAi(s. 

E.   C.   ISENROXTS. 

Approved : 

J.  A.  Prrcrett, 
L.  T.  Keevee. 

Mack  Pabbisk, 
Good  of  the  Order  Committee. 

Law  and  Oroeb 
Whereas,  our  organization  has  for  115 
years  sought  to  exemplify  virtue  in  the  home. 
In  society,  in  public  affairs  and  In  our  mem- 
bers; liberty,  both  clvU  and  religious;  patrl- 
otlsm,  that  love  of  country  which  inspires 
good  citizenship  and  loyalty  to  our  Govern- 
ment and  Ite  institutions;  and 
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tlon  distrtbutton  change  during  the  lomyear 
period  Tffg«"«««"g  m  1000  la  shown  giaphtoally 
In  "Figure  8."  (Orapfa  not  ptlntsd  In 
RBOoaa.] 

With  a  48-stato  population  of  800  million 
by  the  year  aooo  and  a  corresponding  ll-state 
population  of  60  million  It  follows  aa  shown 
In  "Figure  4"  [Oraph  not  prtnted  In  Rscobd.) 
that  the  western  states  population  U  dou- 
bling each  86  years  whereaa  the  48  contiguous 
statee  doublee  each  50  yeara. 

With  this  Increased  growth  the  11  western 
statee  will  achieve  a  population  denalty  by  the 
year  3000  equal  to  the  population  density  the 
37  mld-weet  and  eastern  states  had  In  1S60. 
Stating  this  another  way.  the  west  Is  one- 
half  century  behind  In  terms  of  population 
density. 

Theee  factors  point  up  some  ehsUengtng 
problons  fadng  the  western  states.  Rastot- 
Ing,  they  are:  (1)  state  boundaries  drawn 
Without  regard  for  natiu^  drainage  baalns: 
(3)  scanty  and  uneven  precipitation;  (3)  the 
necesalty  to  double  the  water  supply  each  36 
years;  and  (4)  a  scattered  relatively  low 
density  population. 

POPUUTION  1900-2000  (For  W  SlalM  siMi  tiM  U  Wistsni 
SialM) 
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the  oomplloatlona  of  the 

j-natural  boundarlaa.  In- 

have  come  Into  being.  In 

statee  30  interstate  wa- 

been  negotiated  to  make 

idmlnlstraitlon  of  prSaent 

permit  future  develop- 

me  the  variations  of  pre- 
i  drld  area  are  greater  than 
varlatlona  of  precipitation 
of  runoff.  Considering 
,„„  basins  In  the  eleven 
of  ihese  Ixuina  have  five 
the  other  six  oomWned. 
not  printed  In  Racoao.] 
va£abUlty  of  precipitation  on 
mean  annual  predplta- 
...  Nevada  with  9  inrtiea  U 
the  nation  while  Louisiana 
the  wettest.  Of  the  eleven 
Ahlngton  with  36  inchee  Is 
eleven  western  states  in- 
driest  and  the  eleven 
driest.  Admittedly  this  U  a 


Not*:  Flisrst  In  parwrthssst  an  pn)a«tod. 

To  move  voater  great  dlstonces  with  a  dou- 
bled requirement  each  39  yeara  and  fewer 
people  to  pay  the  hiU  iaahig  order.  The  west- 
ern states  must  roork  together  to  provide  for 
the  orderly  and  economically  feasible  devel- 
opment of  their  resources. 
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the  48  contiguous  states' 
year  2000  Indicates  that 
total  300  mlUlon.  The 
eleven  western  states  Is 
60  million  by  the  year 


tabulation  showa  the  pro- 
of the  48  states,  the  11 
the  percent  of  the  48 
residing  In  the  11  western 
itlng  to  note  that  In  1900 
of  the  48  state  populatton 
3000  It  Is  estimated  that 
In  the  weat.  Thla  popula- 
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inteestlng 


In  most  famlUes.  as  with  states.  It  U 
healthy  to  have  differences  of  opinion  and 
honest  disagreement  but  a  bitter  family  feud 
la  aomethlng  to  be  avoided.  The  weetem 
atatea  have  on  occasion  had  such  feuds.  Per- 
hapa  the  most  costly,  moat  Involved  and 
prolonged  has  been  the  struggle  In  th*  Ix>w«r 
CTolorado  River  Basin  to  apportion  the 
Bhrlnkmg  Colorado  River  supply  to  Arlaona. 
California,  and  Nevada.  Fortunately  the 
upper  basin  statea  were  able  to  apportion 
their  share  of  the  Colorado  River  by  a  per- 
centage formula  but  the  lower  basin  statea 
reeorted  to  legal  action  to  divide  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado.  The  repwcusslons  d  this 
legal  contest  and  the  resultant  decree  of  the 
U.S.  wrought  a  change  In  attitude  and  ap- 
proach to  western  water  development. 

When  the  legal  recourse  was  completed 
and  the  final  decree  was  Issued  It  appeared 
that  the  state  of  Arlaona  was  the  victor.  How- 
ever, the  rigid  decree  of  th*  oourt  did  not 
inovld*  for  the  devdopment  of  on*  addi- 
tional drop  of  water.  The  oourt  had  rendered 
a  verdict  but  It  still  remained  for  Arlaona 
to  get  congressional  authorization  before 
develoiHnent  could  proceed.  Thla  necessi- 
tated negotiations  with  th*  very  states  who 
were  parUes  to  the  suit  aa  weU  as  others 
In  and  out  of  the  Colorado  Rlvar  Basin. 

One  lesson  to  be  drown  from  Arizona  v. 
California  is  that  we  can  no  longer  afford 
the  expenditure  of  time,  money,  and  energy 
inherent  in  legal  contesU  over  water  de- 
velo^iment. 

CATTttouB  ouuaia^u' 
In  1967  the  Weetem  Oovemors  CJonference 
in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada  took  a  cautious  step 


toward  regUmal  cooperation  In  water  mat- 
ters. The  Oovemors  of  the  Colorado  River 
Stataa  at  this  time  endorsed  the  organlaatlon 
of  tha  Soathweat  Water  Council.  Artlelea 
and  bylawa  were  prepared  and  leadsrsh^i  was 
provided  by  state  ottelaU  Involved  In  water 
mattara.  ThU  organisation  served  to  lessen 
the  tensions  then  exUtlng  l>etween  the  Upper 
■nd  Lower  Basins  of  the  Colorado  and  set 
the  stag*  for  later  oo(H>«ratlv«  move*. 

Again  In  1984.  the  Oovemors  recognised 
the  need  for  ooofNratton  on  a  broader  scale 
between  the  statsa  of  the  weat.  By  reeolution 
they  initiated  a  committee  study  of  the  poe- 
slblllUea.  Thto  InlUatory  action  by  the  gov- 
emoca  provided  the  impetus  for  staging  a 
Weatem  Interstate  Water  Conference.  The 
Oonferenee  waa  sponsored  by  Utah  State 
Unlvaralty,  University  of  Nevada  and  the 
University  of  California. 

Three  paragraphs  from  the  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Conf»ence  are 
of  mtareat. 

"Whereaa,  the  future  growth,  proaperlty, 
and  well-being  of  the  West  depend  upon  the 
maintenance  of  a  strong  and  vigorous 
economy  throughout  the  Western  states;  and 
"Whereaa.  the  economy  and  well-being  of 
the  people  throughout  much  of  the  Weat  are 
threatened  by  critical  water  sbortagee;  and 

"Whereaa,  there  Is  need  for  an  accurate 
appraisal  of  preeent  and  future  water  re- 
qulremente  as  recognized  by  each  state  of 
the  West,  and  for  development  of  a  oom- 
preheiuive  plan  for  equitably  reeolvlng  the 
problMUS  of  supply  and  distribution  of 
water  reeoiircee  in  the  Weat." 

The  courtship  by  thU  time  waa  very  much 
m  evidence.  The  resolution  resolved  .  .  . 

•'  .  .  that  the  Oovernors  of  the  Weatem 
statea  be  urged  to  eatabllsh  a  taak  force 
compoaed  of  repreaentatlvea  of  each  of  the 
Weatem  stataa  as  soon  as  possible  to  work 
with  the  Council  of  State  Oovemmsnta,  m 
considering  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
regional  water  commlaaion,  and  In  the  mak- 
ing of  reoommendatlons  concerning  tha  role, 
organlaatlon.  and  authority  of  a  regional 
water  commission." 

The  courtship  flowered— the  task  force  did 
Ite  work  and  made  reoommendatlons. 

ruU  of  hope  with  great  expectations  and 
concealed  anxiety,  aU  awaited  the  announce- 
ment. 


77m  announcement 
The  announcement  came  from  the  Weatem 
Oovemors   on   Jime    18,    1966   at   Portland, 
Oregon. 

The  Joining  of  th*  Eleven  Western  Statea 
in  the  bonds  of  the  Weetem  Statee  Water 
CouncU  was  sanctioned.  The  soon-to-be-wed 
were  instructed  to  prepare  a  budget  and  get 
ready  to  set  up  houa0k**plng. 

The  governors  pronounced  that  the  union 
was  to  foster  cooperation  among  the  states 
of    Artaono.    Califomia,    Colorado.    Idaho. 
Montana.  Nevada.  New  Mexico.  Oregon.  Utah. 
Washington,  and  Wyoming  In  th*  d*T*lop- 
ment  of  their  water  reeouroea. 
The  wedding 
•nie  consummation  took  place  in  a  projier 
setting  for  a  wed<Ung  complete  with  a  ro- 
mantic,  watery  background— th*  southern 
shore*  of  Lake  Taho*  at  State  Line,  Nevada. 
Tj»«i  all  proper  marriages  the  action  was 
voluntary  and  it  was  ai^eed  that  aU  decl- 
■lona  announced  to  the  outside  world  must 
be  unanimous. 

Strangth  was  not  to  com*  from  force  but 
from  harmony  and  united  action. 

There  were  the  usual  side  oommente  at  the 
wedding.  It  was  said  that  some  had  consented 
to  get  water  while  it  waa  averred  that  others 
had  enter*d  into  th*  marriage  pact  to  protect 
their  water.  The**  oomm*nta  to  a  degree  are 
probably  trae  but  like  moet  marriages  thU 
was  one  with  lofty  ooncepte:  To  fully  achieve 
the  marriaige  partners  knew  they  had  to  wotK 
together.  And  the  basis  of  aU  enduring  mar- 
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riages  involves  iMOurtng  each  other  and  mak- 
ing adfustments.  allowances  and  v)orking 
toward  common  goals. 

Ti^  honeymoon 

With  high  prineipaled  rulee  such  aa: 

One  vote  for  each  party  (state).  Equal 
share  of  ooeta.  No  surprises.  No  power  plays, 
cnose  knit  famUy.  and  No  domination  by 
Federal  Orandpaiante,  the  newly-wed  Coun- 
cil ventured  forth.  Housing  was  arranged  In 
Portland  and  a  staff  was  employed. 

Like  all  honeymooners,  tender  feelings  and 
optimism  were  much  In  evidence.  A  resolute 
start  was  made  to  meet  a  mafor  assignment — 
the  preparation  of  criteria  to  guide  regional 
development  of  water  resources. 
XAairAi.  paoBLBKa 
First  spat 

After  a  valiant  first  effort  signs  of  strain 
developed.  The  rigors  of  spelling  out  prln- 
dplee-standards-guidellnes  brought  Into  the 
open  polnta  of  difference  and  tempers 
warmed. 

A  new  complication  arose.  The  north  weet- 
em statea  argued  for  time  to  complete  studies 
of  future  water  needs.  The  southwest  coun- 
tered with  propoeals  for  area  of  origin  pro- 
tection. Arizona  insisted  because  of  her  long 
wait  that  her  project  to  use  Colorado  River 
water  be  authorized  immediately.  The  other 
states  of  the  Colorado  River  Beam  with  un- 
uaed  allocations  and  a  shrinking  river  In- 
sisted that  their  future  rtghta  be  protected 
by  in1fwt*"g  studies  to  augment  the  shrink- 
ing Colorado  River. 

Catight  m  this  crunch,  the  deliberations 
went  painfully  slow  and  were  held  up  on  fine 
but  sensitive  polnta.  Having  lost  some  of 
Ita  original  momentunt  because  of  failure  to 
agree  completely  and  uncertainty  as  to  fu- 
txire  activities,  the  marriage  was  threatened. 
Separation 

The  (Council  reluctantly  decided  to  reduce 
the  staff  while  looking  for  a  means  of  Im- 
proving relations  and  finding  more  hope  for 
the  future. 

One  lone  but  able  stenographer  carried  on, 
keeping  the  thin  bonds  untangled.  Hope  and 
great  expectation  was  replaced  by  \mcer- 
talnty.  A  reappraisal  by  each  of  the  states 
began. 

/tecondltafton 

To  a  degree  all  of  the  states  realized  that 
If  the  marrtage  were  to  be  dissolved  the  time 
was  at  band.  There  were  strong  differences 
and  the  staff  was  greatly  reduced.  If  the  effort 
were  to  be  abandoned  now  was  the  time. 

Seemingly  each  state  came  to  quite  similar 
conclusions.  The  need  was  still  present. 
Water  problems  would  continue  and  fllffering 
vlewpolnte  would  persist,  but  the  states 
should  strive  to  reach  agreement  among 
themselves  and  not  have  It  done  for  them. 

It  was  recognized  that  out  of  the  Initial 
effort  some  gains  had  been  made  and  there 
was  value  In  frank  discussions  and  better  un- 
derstanding of  each  others  problems. 

On  March  7,  1968  at  Tucson,  Arizona  the 
reconciliation  began  and  uncertainty  was  re- 
placed by  poBltlve  action.  After  nearly  a  year 
without  a  director,  the  position  was  filled 
and  on  May  16,  1968,  headquarters  were 
transferred  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Council  adopted  an  "Activities  Pro- 
gram" vowing  to  give  strong  voice  to  areas 
of  common  Interest  where  heretofore  no  such 
action  had  been  taken.  Momentarily  the  re- 
gional planning  problem  would  rest  and 
Council  attention  would  accentuate  west- 
wide  interesta  In: 

Activities  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission.  State-Federal  Water  Rlgtata 
Jurisdiction,  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers,  160  Acre 
Limitation  on  Federal  Reclamation  Projecta. 

A  new  surge  of  hope  and  optimism  grew 
from  the  decision  to  work  cooperatively 
together. 


niTuas 

The  Western  States  Water  Council  is  the 
best  evidence  that  the  states  are  determined 
to  assert  thair  role  in  state  and  regional  de- 
velopment. The  0>uncll  demonstrates  that 
the  states  want  a  voice  In  preparing  and 
promulgating  new  procedures  and  not  as  in 
the  past,  be  forced  to  react. 

Notice  Is  served  that  the  states  will  support 
and  strengthen  each  other  so  that  more  uni- 
form and  equitable  application  of  national 
legislation  will  result.  Through  a  unified  or- 
ganization the  Congress  and  others  can  be 
told  that  the  problems  relating  to  water  In 
the  west  are  different  than  other  more  btmild 
areas  and  because  of  this  difference,  the 
western  states  cannot  be  conformed  to  a 
general  mold. 

The  (Council  believes  that  other  organiza- 
tions with  common  goals  can  be  enlisted  to 
unify  forces  for  the  protection  and  develop- 
ment of  the  water  resources  of  the  west. 

It  may  be  that  the  Farm  Bureau  is  one 
such  organization  with  common  goals.  To- 
gether we  can  accomplish  some  of  those 
things  we  Just  talked  about  today. 


SiaijmiHPnHO  Oim  Ecowomt 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  THE  STATE 
COUNCIL  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 
OP  THE  JUNIOR  ORDER  UNITED 
AMERICAN  MECHANICS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  at  Its  an- 
nual seBsiCKi  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  on 
August  9  and  10.  1968.  the  State  Council 
of  North  Carolina.  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics,  adopted  certain 
resolutions  which  manifest  the  patriotic 
nature  of  this  great  organization  and  its 
fidelity  to  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  our  Nation  is  founded.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
resolutions  be  printed  in  the  Re(x>rd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tbe  Riokt  To  Vote 

Whereas,  It  Is  plainly  evident  that  there 
are  an  Increasing  number  of  Communlste  In 
this  country: 

That  they  are  not  afraid  to  make  any 
effort  or  personal  sacrifice  to  further  their 
cause  and  gain  additional  ground; 

That  Increasing  efforte  are  being  made  to 
place  avowed  Commtmlsts  on  ballots  or  pro- 
mote them  as  write-in  candidates; 

That  we  firmly  believe  that  our  American 
cause  Is  best  sponsored  by  exercising  our 
right  to  vote  for  the  Candidate  of  otir  choice 
rather  than  to  become  harassed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  Communlste  candidates  on 
our  ballot;  therefore 

Be  It  Resolved,  by  the  State  Council  of 
North  Carolina,  Junior  Order  United  Amer- 
ican Mechanics,  In  session  assembled  at 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.  this  9th  and  lOth  day 
of  August,  1968,  that  we  will  ourselves  exer- 
cise our  franchise  and  that  we  will  urge  oiur 
friends,  neighbors,  and  relatives  to  exercise 
this  same  right:  that  by  doing  so  we  wUl 
strengthen  the  cause  of  Freedom  and  De- 
mocracy throughout  the  Land. 

Be  It  further  Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  maUed  to  the  Congressmen  and 
Senators  of  this  State,  and  this  resolution  be 
made  a  permanent  part  of  the  minutes  of 
the  State  (^uncU  Session. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  L.  Writb. 

J.     C.     Wn.T.TAlfW. 

E.  C.  IsKMSoua. 

Approved:  

J.   A.   FBrrcHKrr, 

L.    T.   KXETES, 

Mack  Pasrish, 
tiood  Of  the  Order  Committee. 


Whereas,  a  concerted  effort  Is  being  made 
by  our  country's  enemies,  seen  and  unseen, 
to  create  dissatisfaction  with  our  present 
economic  system;  and 

Booklets  and  literature  are  being  circulated 
claiming  American  Corporations  to  be  obeo- 
lete  and  radical; 

That  Insidious  attempte  are  being  made 
through  Whispering  Campaigns  to  create  dis- 
satisfaction among  th*  small  taxpayers  of  our 
Country,  by  criticizing  our  present  economic 
system;  therefore 

Be  It  Resolved,  by  the  State  CknmcU  oS 
North  Carolina,  Junior  Order  United  Ameri- 
can Mechanics,  In  session  assembled  at  Wln- 
ston-Salem,  N.C.  August  9  and  10,  1968,  that 
we,  as  Individuals  wlU  uncomplainingly  pay 
our  taxes,  buy  Qovemment  Bonds  and  do  all 
In  our  power,  individually,  to  support  our 
Democratic  System  and  to  aid  our  economy; 
to  modify  our  spending  to  conform  to  our 
earning  power  and  in  general  aid  our  Oov- 
emment  by  our  support  rather  than  our  crit- 
icisms. 

Be  It  further  Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Congressmen  and 
Senators  of  the  State  and  to  other  Interested 
parties,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  this  resolution 
be  made  a  part  of  the  minutes  of  this  State 
Council  Session. 


RespectfuUy   submitted. 


Approved: 


J.  L.  Whre. 

J.    C.    Wn.i,fAifS. 

E.   C.   IsKKHoua. 

J.  A.  Prttchxtt. 
L.   T.   KxEvza. 

Mack  Pakkxsh, 
Oood  of  the  Order  Committee. 

AUEBTTAN  DXSERTiaS 

Whereas,  our  newspapers,  from  time  to 
time,  carry  aecounte  of  our  young  men  who 
have  deserted  and  fied  to  other  countries  be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  faith  in  tbe  positon  of 
our  Oovemment  in  world  affairs  and  partic- 
ularly In  the  Vietnam  War;  and 

Whereas,  for  two  hundred  years,  our  Amer- 
ican Society  has  recognized  the  need  of  the 
Freedoms  for  which  we  have  fought  and 
died;  and 

Whereas,  our  Order  has  stood  firmly  for 
these  said  Freedoms  and  taught  them  by 
tenet  and  example;  therefore 

Be  it  Resolved,  by  the  State  Council  of 
North  Carolina,  Jimlor  Order  United  Ameri- 
can Mechanics,  in  session  assembled  in  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C.  this  9th  and  10th  day  of 
August,  1968,  that  we  discourage  any  and  all 
efforts  countenancing  such  desertions  and 
promoting  favorable  publicity  regarding  such 
happenings;  that  on  the  other  band,  we 
renew  our  faith  in  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  Justice  which  long  have  been  our  watch- 
word. 

Be  It  further  Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  maUed  to  the  Congressmen  and 
Senators  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
and  the  resolution  be  made  a  permanent  part 
of  the  minutes  of  the  State  Council  Session. 

RespectfuUy  submitted. 
J. 
J. 
E. 

Approved:  

J.   A.  PaiTCHITT, 

L.  T.  KxzvxK, 
IitAcaE  Pabsisr. 
Good  of  the  Order  Committee. 

Law  and  Ordes 
Whereas,  our  organization  has  for  115 
years  sought  to  exemplify  virtue  In  the  home, 
in  society,  in  public  affairs  and  in  our  mem- 
bers; liberty,  both  civil  and  religious:  patri- 
otism, that  love  <rf  country  which  inspires 
good  citizenship  and  loyalty  to  our  Oovern- 
ment  and  ita  institutions;  and 


A.  Odoic. 
C.    Wtlt.taws. 

O.  ISENHOUa. 
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demoDstratlona  aiu 
rlota  accomp«nl«d 


safety  of  others; 
the  laws  which  an 
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Whenaa.  we  Tlai '  with  grave  ooncern  the 

riae  In  crime,  eap*  dally  among  our  youth; 

proteata  which  grow  Into 

by  looting  and  pUlaglng 


and  complete  dlar  igard  for  the  rl^ti  and 


general  disobedience  of 
the  protection  of  a  good 


society;  and  a  gro^rlng  spirit  of  dUlllualon- 
ment  resulting  In  -.--—.. 


,  _  maaa  disobedience;   and 

Whereas,  as  right  -thinking  peraona  we  can- 
not condone  lawlsasneaa  and  violence  to 
achieve  one's  goal,  but  advocate  submlaalon 
to  the  will  and  del  ermlnatlon  of  the  major- 
ity; yet  we  preserv  >  for  ourselvea  and  others 
the  right  to  dlaaeit  and  seek  change,  but 
always  In  the  Dem  >cratlc  proceM  within  the 
law:   now  therefor » 

Be  It  Resolved,  by  the  State  Council  of 
North  Carolina,  Jv  alor  Order  United  Ameri- 


can Mechanics.  In 


lesslon  aaaembled  thla  »th 

and  10th  day  of  Au  jiist.  1968.  that  we  rededl- 
cate  ourselvea  to  u]  hold  the  Constitution  and 
obey  our  country's  laws;  that 

We  win  preserv*    for  ourselves  and  others 


the  principles  of 


. ^ ^.__  virtue,  liberty,  and  patri- 
otism as  laid  dowi  by  our  founding  fathers; 
that 

Oxe  rlgbU  of  all  cltlsena 
through  due  pro  :ess  of  law,  encouraging 
tnem  tffispeak  thel  r  minds  In  peaceful  assem- 
bly, bar -always  llscouraglng  the  violence 
which  arises  thn  ugh  Ignorance  and  fear; 
that 

We  will  encour  ige  and  help  educate  the 
youth  of  our  land  lo  that  respect  for  law  and 
love  of  country  v  HI  be  Inculcated  In  their 
minds;   that 

I  destroy  any  and  every  un- 
be  It  foreign  or  domestic; 


We  win  work  to 
American  activity 
that 

We  wlU  seek  to 


Senators  of  Nortt 
lutlon   be  made 
record  of  thla  BU  te  Council 
RespectfuUy  sut  mltted. 


Approved : 


Good 


ead  others  in  loving  man- 
ner, so  that  by  ec  :ouragement  and  example 
they  may  become  full  and  noble  creatures 
of  their  Maker,  lo;  al  citizens  of  our  country 
and  peaceful  and  >roductlve  members  of  the 
world. 

Be  it  further  R«  lolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  malli  d  to  the  Congreaaman  and 
*  — .J  Carolina,  and  thla  reao- 
part  of  the   permanent 
"  Beesion. 


J.  L.  Whits, 
J.  C.  Wn.i.miB, 

E.  C.  ISBlfHOUB, 

J.  A.  PUTCHSTT, 
L.  T.  KXBVSB, 

Mack  PAaaxBH. 
of  the  Order  Committee. 


POLICIES  OP  '  BE  DRUG  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MONTO'S  A.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
long  time  a  ria  ng  tide  of  protest  has 
been  mounted  au  ;ainst  certain  policies  of 
the  drug  industi  f.  Our  elderly  citizens  in 
particular  have :  uiffered  economically  be- 
cause of  high  dn  8  prices. 

One  solution  ocered  to  their  plight  has 
been  the  use  of  cavgs  under  their  generic 
names.  To  this  rfsommendation,  the  drug 
industry  has  responded  with  a  denlgra- 
tl<u  of  the  effe<tiveness  and  efficacy  of 
drugs  in  this  fori  i.  Our  response  has  been 
that  drugs  preasribed  in  their  generic 
form  are,  in  th<  main.  Just  as  effective 
as  those  now  >re8crlbed.  Recently,  a 
major  report  Isiued  by  a  Government 
task  force  has  le  it  credence  to  the  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  drugs  in  their  generic 
form. 

The  report  wa  i  made  by  the  task  force 
on  prescription  Inigs,  a  Department  of 
Health,  Educat  Dn,  and  Welfare  unit 
headed  by  Dr.  F^lip  R.  Lee,  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary. 


Bto.  President,  we  simply  cannot  allow 
outrageous  profits  to  be  made  by  an  in- 
dustry that  has  too  often  shown  a  cava- 
lier attitude  toward  the  well-being  of  the 
public.  We  cannot  allow  this  industry  to 
blithely  continue  on  a  course  that  penal- 
izes older  citizens  and  Ignores  a  method 
of  reducing  the  enormous  burden  now 
carried  by  so  many  older  citizens. 

A  measure  I  have  sought  enactment 
for  which  would  extend  medicare  cover- 
age to  Include  prescription  and  certain 
nonprescription  drugs  in  their  generic 
form  has  been  put  forward  in  this  Cham- 
ber several  times.  This  report  shows  the 
further  merit  of  this  measure. 

For  the  enlightenment  of  the  Senate. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  an  article  summarizing 
this  report.  It  was  written  by  a  distin- 
guished reporter  having  a  significant  and 
long  record  of  reporting  in  the  public 
interest.  The  gentleman  referred  to  is  Mr. 
Morton  Mintz,  of  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoko. 
as  follows: 

TJS.  Unit  la  CamcAL  or  Dauo  iNDoaraT 
( By  Morton  Mintz ) 

A  Government  taak  force  said  yesterday 
that  differences  between  the  effectiveneaa  of 
brand- name  drugs  and  less  costly  chemical 
equivalents  have  been  "grosaly  exaggerated 
as  a  major  hazard  to  public  health." 

This  waa  the  key  finding  In  a  carefully 
worded  110-page  report  that: 

Criticizes  the  drug  industry  for  waatlng 
much  of  Ita  ISOO-mlUlon-a-year  research  out- 
lay on  "me  too"  duplication  of  competitive 
products  and  on  combinations  that  some- 
times actually  create  "obvious  hazards." 

Doubts  the  ability  of  many  physicians  to 
prescribe  ratlonaUy.  largely  because  they  rely 
heavily  for  their  information  on  drug  adver- 
tising and  promotion. 

Questions  the  steady.  10  year  decline  In 
retail  drug  prices  aa  shown  by  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  on  the  ground  that  the  Index 
doea  not  "accurately  represent  the  most 
widely  used  drugs"  or  "the  changes  In  con- 
siimer  expenditures  which  constantly  occur 
when  new  and  more  costly  products  are 
Introduced." 

Rejects  aa  Inadequately  documented  an 
Industry  claim  that  a  high  degree  of  rlska 
Juatl&es  a  profit  rate  that,  in  six  years  out 
of  ten,  has  placed  pharmaceuticals  first 
among  41  Industries. 

The  report  was  made  by  the  Task  Force  on 
Prescription  Drugs,  a  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  unit  headed  by  Dr. 
PhlUp  R.  Lee.  an  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  unit  was  appointed  In  May,  1967,  by 
former  Secretary  John  W.  Gardner  under  a 
directive  from  the  President.  Mr.  Johnson 
wanted  a  broad  research  study  of  the  poeal- 
billty  of  making  the  cost  of  drugs  prescribed 
outside  of  hospitals  an  additional  Medicare 
benefit. 

Yesterday's  interim  report  pointed  out  that 
although  the  elderly  comprise  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  population,  they  account  each 
year  for  23  j)er  cent — about  $1  billion— -of 
the  spending  at  retail  for  prescription  drugs. 
More  than  90  per  cent  of  their  prescriptions 
were  written  for  trade-name  drugs. 

The  Interim  report  drew  sharp  objection! 
from  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, whose  136  member  firms  make 
about  95  per  cent  of  the  drugs  sold. 

Association  president  C.  Joseph  Btetler 
said  the  report  falls  to  cite  the  decreaalng 
share  of  the  medical-care  dollar  accounted 
for  by  drugs,  falla  to  reoognlae  that  dupli- 
cative products  Bometlmea  have  fewer  aide 
effects  and  stimulate  competition  to  domi- 
nate products,  errs  In  downgrading  the  risks 


taken  by  drug  makers,  and  generaUy  "sug- 
geeta  overly  almple  and  premature  con- 
clusions." 

The  report's  findings  and  recommendations 
Include  the  following: 

To  promote  prescription  drugs,  the  in- 
dustry spends  an  estimated  $3000  per  year 
per  doctor — on  30,000  salesmen  who  cannot 
be  relied  upon  to  give  "invariably  unpreju- 
diced and  objective  advice,"  on  about  1100 
maUlngs  a  year  of  free  samples  ( which  some- 
times figure  in  "accidental  poisonings,  drug 
abuse  and  black  market  activities")  and  on 
advertlalng  whose  "potential  impact  ...  on 
the  editorial  policies  of  the  Journals  which 
are  supported  In  large  part  by  drug  advertise- 
ments apftears  to  deserve  careful  study." 

Although  "few  practicing  physicians  seem 
Inclined  to  voice  any  question  of  their  com- 
petency" to  prescribe  rationally  amidst  con- 
fusing claims,  this  supposed  competency  "Is 
now  a  matter  of  serious  concern"  to  experts. 
One  has  said  "that  lack  of  knowledge  and 
sophistication  in  the  proper  use  of  drugs 
la  perhaps  the  greatest  deficiency  to  the 
average  physician  today." 

HEW  SecreUry  Wilbur  J.  Cohen  should 
seek^'a  joint  study  by  HEW,  the  Departments 
of  Commerce  and  Justice  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  loosen  the  17- year  mo- 
nopoly a  patent  gives  a  drug  maker.  Among 
the  poealbllltlee  listed:  Shortening  the  life  of 
a  drug  patent  to  10.  7  or  5  years,  compulsory 
licensing,  and  permitting  new  drugs  to  be 
marketed  only  under  their  generic  names,  to- 
gether with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer. 

Medical,  pharmacy  and  consumer  groups 
should  work  together  at  local  levels  to  help 
patlenta  overcome  the  problem  of  getting 
information  readily  on  prescription  prices. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  a  system 
under  which  no  drug  could  cross  state  lines 
unless  It  meets  HEW  quality  control 
standards. 

HEW  should  aid  medical  schools  In  educat- 
ing doctora  about  drugs,  establish  or  sup- 
port a  publication  giving  doctors  objective 
up-to-date  information  on  drugs,  help  local 
medical  groups  provide  physicians  with  con- 
tinuing education  on  "rational  prescribing," 
and  launch  a  far-reaching  study  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  education  given  to 
pharmacists. 


SPEECH  OP  ACCEPTANCE  OF  NOMI- 
NATION BY  RICHARD  M.  NIXON 

Mr.  FONQ.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
8,  In  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  Richard  M. 
Nixon  delivered  a  magnificent  address 
accepting  the  Republican  Party  nomina- 
tion for  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  an  eloquent  affirmation  of  faith 
in  the  American  people,  faith  in  the 
American  dream,  and  faith  in  the  for- 
ward destiny  of  our  Nation  under  Re- 
publican leadership. 

It  was  a  realistic  commitment  to  pro- 
vide America  with  "a  new  policy  of 
peace  abroad  and  a  new  policy  for  peace 
and  progress  and  Justice  at  home." 

It  was  a  stirring  call  for  unity  and 
action  toward  the  goal  of  an  "open 
world— open  skies,  open  cities,  open 
hearts,  open  minds." 

It  was  an  inspiring  message  of  hoiie 
and  purpose  for  millions  of  Americans 
who  are  distressed  by  events  of  the  past 
4  years. 

It  was  a  compelling  summaiy  of  what 
are  America's  dilemmas  today  and  how 
America  can  advance  tomorrow  by  the 
man  who,  I  believe,  will  be  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Because  of  its  national  and  inter- 
national significance,  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  that  the  entire  text  of  Richard 

Nixon's  acceptance  speech  be  printed  in 

the  Rkcord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoiu), 

as  follows: 

pxxsmxNTiAi.  Nomination  Acckftancx  Sfbbch 
OF  RiCHAan  M.  Nixon,  Rxpublican  Na- 
tional   CONVXNTION,    MlAia    BXACH,    PLA., 

Auouvr  8,  1868 

Mr.  Chairman,  delegates  to  this  conven- 
tion, my  fellow  Americans. 

Sixteen  years  ago  I  stood  before  this  con- 
vention to  accept  your  nomination  as  the 
running  mate  of  one  of  the  greatest  Ameri- 
cans of  our  time  or  of  any  time,  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower. 

Eight  years  ago  I  bad  the  highest  honor 
of  accepting  your  nomination  for  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Tonight,  I  again  proudly  accept  that  nomi- 
nation for  President  of  the  United  States. 

But  I  have  news  for  you;  this  time  there's 
a  difference.  ThU  time  we're  going  to  win. 

We're  going  to  win  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. First,  a  personal  one.  General  Elsen- 
hower, as  you  know,  lies  critically  ill  in  the 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  tonight.  I  have  talked, 
however,  to  Mrs.  Elsenhower  on  the  tele- 
phone. She  tells  me  that  his  heart  Is  with 
us,  and  she  says  that  there  Is  nothing  that 
he  lives  more  for,  and  there  Is  nothing  that 
would  lift  him  more  than  for  us  to  win  in 
November.  And  I  say,  let's  win  this  one  for 
Ike. 

We're  going  to  win  because  this  great  con- 
vention has  demonstrated  to  the  nation  that 
the  Republican  Party  has  the  leadership,  the 
platform  and  the  purpose  that  America 
needs. 

We're  going  to  win  because  you  have  nomi- 
nated as  my  running  mate  a  statesman  of 
the  first  rank,  who  will  be  a  great  campaigner 
and  one  who  is  fully  qualified  to  undertake 
the  new  responslbUltles  that  I  shall  give  to 
the  next  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
And  he  Is  a  man  who  fxilly  shares  my  convic- 
tion and  yours  that  after  a  period  of  forty 
years  when  power  has  gone  from  the  cities 
and  the  states  to  the  Government  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  it's  time  to  have  power  go  back 
from  Washington  to  the  states  and  the  cities 
of  this  country  all  over  America. 

We're  going  to  win  because  at  a  time  when 
America  cries  out  for  the  unity  that  this  Ad- 
mlnUtratlon  has  destroyed,  the  Republican 
Party  after  a  spirited  contest  for  Its  nomina- 
tion for  President  and  Vice  President  stands 
united  before  the  nation  tonight. 

I  congratulate  Governor  Reagan,  I  con- 
gratulate Governor  Rockefeller,  I  congratu- 
late Governor  Romney,  I  congratulate  all 
those  who  have  made  the  hard  fight  that  they 
have  for  this  nomination.  I  know  that  you 
will  all  fight  even  harder  for  the  great  vic- 
tory that  oiur  Party  is  going  to  win  in  No- 
vember, because  we're  going  to  be  together 
In  that  election  campaign. 

A  Party  that  can  iinite  Itself  will  unite 
America. 

My  fellow  Americans,  most  Important, 
we're  going  to  win  because  our  cause  Is 
right. 

We  make  history  tonight,  not  for  ourselves, 
but  for  the  ages. 

The  choice  we  make  in  1968  will  determine 
not  only  the  future  of  America  but  the  fu- 
ture of  peace  and  freedom  of  the  world  for 
the  last  third  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

And  the  question  that  we  answer  tonight — 
can  America  meet  this  great  challenge? 

For  a  few  moments,  let  us  look  at  America. 
let  us  listen  to  America,  to  find  the  answer 
to  that  question. 

As  we  look  at  America  we  see  dtles  envel- 
oped m  smoke  and  flame. 

We  hear  alrens  In  the  night. 

We  see  Americana  dying  on  distant  battle- 
fields abroad. 


We  see  Americans  hating  each  other:  fight- 
ing each  other;  killing  each  other  at  home. 

And  as  we  see  and  hear  these  things,  mil- 
lions of  Americana  cry  out  in  anguish. 

Did  we  come  all  this  way  for  this? 

Did  American  boy-  die  In  Normandy,  Korea 
and  In  VaUey  Forge  for  this? 

Listen  to  the  answer  to  those  questions. 

It  is  another  voice. 

It  Is  a  quiet  voice,  In  the  tumult  of  the 
shouting.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  preat  majority 
of  Americans,  the  forgotten  Americans,  the 
non-shouters,  the  non-demonstrators. 

They  are  not  raclsto  or  sick;  they  are  not 
guilty  of  the  crime  that  plagues  the  land. 

They  are  black  and  they  are  white.  They 
are  native-born  and  foreign-born.  They  are 
young  and  they  are  old. 

They  work  in  America's  factories. 

They  run  America's  businesses. 

They  serve  In  Government. 

They  provide  most  of  the  soldiers  who  died 
to  keep  us  free. 

They  give  drive  to  the  spirit  of  America. 

They  give  lift  to  the  American  dream. 

They  glvt  steel  to  the  backbone  of  America. 

They  are  good  people,  they  are  decent 
people,  they  work  and  they  save  and  they 
pay  their  taxes  and  they  care. 

Like  Theodore  Roosevelt,  they  know  that 
this  country  will  not  be  a  good  place  for  any 
of  us  to  live  In  unless  It's  a  good  place  for  all 
of  us  to  live  in. 

And  this  I  say  to  you  tonight,  is  the  real 
voice  of  America.  In  this  year  1968  this  is 
the  message  that  It  will  broadcast  to  Amer- 
ica and  the  world. 

Let's  never  forget  that  despite  her  faults, 
America  Is  a  great  nation. 

America  Is  great  because  her  people  are 
great. 

With  Winston  Churchill  we  say:  'We  have 
not  Journeyed  all  this  way  across  the  cen- 
turies, across  the  oceans,  across  the  moun- 
tains, across  the  prairies  because  we  are 
made  of  sugar  candy." 

America  is  in  trouble  today  not  because 
her  people  have  faUed,  but  because  her  lead- 
ers have  failed. 

What  America  needs  are  leaders  to  match 
the  greatness  of  her  people. 

And  this  great  group  of  Americans,  the 
forgotten  Americans  and  others,  know  the 
great  question  Americans  must  answer  by 
their  votes  In  November,  Is  this :  Whether  we 
shall  continue  for  four  more  years  the  poli- 
cies of  the  last  five  years. 

This  is  their  answer  and  this  Is  my  answer 
to  that  question. 

When  the  strongest  nation  In  the  world 
can  be  tied  down  for  four  years  in  a  war  In 
Vietnam  with  no  end  In  sight;  when  the 
richest  nation  In  the  world  can't  manage  its 
own  economy;  when  the  nation  with  the 
greatest  tradition  of  the  rule  of  law  la 
plagued  by  unprecedented  lawlessness;  when 
a  nation  has  been  knovim  for  a  century  for 
equality  of  opportunity  is  torn  by  unprece- 
dented racial  violence;  and  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  cannot  travel 
abroad  or  to  any  major  city  at  home  without 
fear  of  a  hostile  demonstration,  then  it's 
time  for  new  leadership  for  the  United  States 
of  America. 

My  fellow  Americans,  tonight  I  accept  the 
challenge  and  the  commitment  to  provide 
that  new  leadership  for  America. 

I  ask  you  to  accept  it  with  me. 

Let  us  accept  this  challenge  not  as  a  grim 
duty  but  as  an  exciting  adventure  In  which 
we  are  privileged  to  help  a  great  nation  real- 
Ize  Its  destiny. 

Let  us  begin  by  committing  ourselves  to 
the  tmth,  to  see  It  like  It  is  and  tell  it  like 
It  is.  To  find  the  truth,  to  speak  the  truth 
and  to  live  the  truth.  That's  what  we  will 
do. 

We've  had  enough  of  big  promises  and 
little  action. 


The  time  has  come  for  honest  Government 
In  the  United  States  of  America. 

So  tonight  I  do  not  promise  the  mlllenlum 
In  the  morning. 

I  don't  promise  that  we  can  eradicate  pov- 
erty and  end  discrimination  and  eliminate 
all  danger  of  war  In  the  space  of  four  or 
even  eight  years.  But  I  do  promise  action, 
a  new  policy  for  peace  abroad;  a  new  policy 
for  peace  and  progress  and  Justice  at  home. 

Look  at  our  problems  abroad.  Do  you  real- 
ize that  we  face  the  stark  truth  tha'  we 
are  worse  off  in  every  area  of  the  world 
tonight  than  we  were  when  President  Elsen- 
hower left  oSlce  eight  years  ago?  That's  the 
record.  There  Is  only  one  answer  to  such  a 
record  of  failure,  and  that  is  a  complete 
housecleaning  of  those  responsible  for  the 
failures  and  that  record.  The  answer  Is  the 
complete  re-appralsal  of  America's  policies 
in  every  section  of  the  world. 

We  shall  begin  with  Vietnam. 

We  all  hope  In  thla  room  that  there's  a 
chance  that  current  negotiations  may  bring 
an  honorable  end  to  that  war,  and  we  will 
say  nothing  during  this  campaign  that 
might  destroy  that  chance. 

If  the  war  is  not  ended  when  the  people 
choose  in  November,  the  choice  will  t>e 
clear. 

For  four  years  this  Administration  has  had 
at  its  disposal  the  greatest  military  and 
economic  advantage  that  one  nation  has  ever 
bad  over  another  in  a  war  in  history. 

For  four  years,  America's  fighting  men 
have  set  a  record  for  courage  and  sacrifice 
unsurpassed  In  our  history. 

For  four  years  this  Administration  has  bad 
the  support  of  the  Loyal  Opposition  for  the 
objective  of  seeking  an  honorable  end  to  the 
struggle. 

Never  has  so  much  military  and  economic 
and  diplomatic  power  been  used  so  ineffec- 
tively. 

If  after  all  of  this  time  and  all  of  this 
sacrifice  and  all  of  this  support  ther?  is  still 
no  end  in  sight,  then  I  say  the  time  has 
come  for  the  American  people  to  turn  to 
new  leadership  not  tied  to  the  mistake  and 
the  policies  of  the  past. 

That  Is  what  we  offer  to  America.  And  I 
pledge  to  ybu  tonight  that  the  first  priority 
foreign  policy  objective  of  our  next  Admin- 
istration will  be  to  bring  an  honorable  end 
to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  We  shall  not  stop 
there.  We  need  a  policy  to  prevent  more 
Vietnams.  -. 

All  of  America's  peace-keeping  institu- 
tions and  all  of  America's  foreign  commit- 
ments must  be  re-appralsed.  Over  the  past 
25  years  America  has  provided  more  than 
ISO  billion  dollars  in  foreign  aid  to  nations 
abroad. 

In  Korea  and  now  again  In  Vietnam,  the 
United  States  furnished  most  of  the  money, 
most  of  the  arms,  most  of  the  men  to  help 
the  people  of  those  countries  defend  them- 
selves against  aggression. 

We're  a  rich  country,  we're  a  strong  na- 
tion, we're  a  populous  nation,  but  there  are 
200  million  Americans  and  there  are  2  bil- 
lion people  that  live  In  the  free  world  and 
I  say  the  time  has  come  for  other  nations  In 
the  free  world  to  bear  their  fair  share  of  the 
burden  of  defending  peace  and  freedom 
around  this  world. 

What  I  call  for  Is  not  a  new  isolationism. 
It's  a  new  internationalism.  In  which  America 
enlists  its  allies  and  its  friends  around  the 
world  In  those  struggles  in  which  their  Inter- 
est Is  as  great  as  ours. 

And  now  to  the  leaders  of  the  Communist 
world  we  say:  After  an  era  of  confronUtlon, 
the  time  has  come  for  an  era  of  negotlaton. 

Where  the  world's  super  powers  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  acceptable  alternative  to 
peaceful  negotiation. 

Because  this  will  be  a  period  of  negotiatton. 
we  shaU  restore  the  strength  of  America  so 
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that  w*  •ball  ftlw  tyi  iMgotUt*  from  atrangtb 
And  iMTtr  ttom  y  ivaknaM. 

At  m  MSk  pM  M  through  nafotutlon.  l«t 
our  goala  bo  mMU  cle«r: 

Wo  do  not  Mrt  domination  ovor  any  other 
oountry. 

We  b«Ueye  dee)  ly  In  our  Ideaa,  but  we  be- 
llere  they  aboald  travel  on  their  own  power 
and  not  on  the  p  nrer  of  our  anna. 

We  abaU  never  be  beUigerent  but  we  ahall 
be  ae  firm  In  fen  ling  our  eyatem  aa  they  are 
In  expanding  tbel  re. 

We  b^ere  thla  ahould  be  an  era  of  peace- 
ful competition,  i  lot  only  in  the  productivity 
of  our  factorlae  trat  In  the  quality  of  our 
tdeaa. 

We  extend  th(  band  of  frlendahlp  to  all 
people,  to  the  Rv  Mian  people,  to  the  Chlneae 
people,  to  all  p(  ople  In  the  world,  and  we 
■ball  work  towar  I  the  goal  of  an  open  world, 
open  aides,  opei  dttee.  open  hearU,  open 
mlnda. 

The  next  elgfal  years,  my  friends,  this  pe- 
riod in  which  wi're  entering.  I  think  well 
have  the  great*  st  opportunity  for  world 
peace  but  also  f  koe  the  greateat  danger  of 
world  war  of  any  Ume  In  our  history. 

I  believe  we  mt  it  have  peace.  I  believe  that 
we  can  h»ve  peac  i.  But  I  do  not  under-eetl- 
inate««tae  dUlleult  r  of  this  task.  Becatise.  you 
'■ee,  ttm  art  of  1  nraeervlng  peace  U  greater 
than  that  of  wag  ag  war  and  much  more  de- 
manding. But  I  I  m  proud  to  have  served  In 
an  AdmlnlstratlO!  t  which  ended  one  war  and 
kept  the  nation  <  at  of  other  wan  for  eight 
years.  It  Is  that  I  tnd  of  experience  and  that 
kind  of  leadersbl]  that  Amerloe  needs  today 
and  that  we  will  give  to  America  with  your 
help. 

As  we  commit  i  o  new  polldea  for  America 
tonight,  let  me  nake  one  further  pledge: 

For  &▼«  years  lardly  a  day  has  gone  by 
when  we  haven't  read  or  heard  a  report  of 
the  American  Oag  being  spit  on;  an  embassy 
being  stoned;  a  li  brary  being  burned;  or  an 
ambassador  brtng  Insulted  someplace  In  the 
world.  Each  incld  int  reduced  req>ect  for  the 
United  States  un  U  the  ultimate  Insult  m- 
evltably  occurred. 

I  say  to  you  toi  Igbt  that  when  reepect  for 
the  United  Statea  9f  America  falls  so  low  that 
a  fourth  rate  mlU'  ary  power  like  North  Korea 
will  seize  an  Am  irlcan  naval  veeael  on  the 
blgb  seas  it's  tlm  >  for  new  leadership  to  re- 
store respect  for  tl  e  United  States  of  America. 

My  friends,  Amc  rlca  Is  a  great  nation. 

It  Is  time  we  itarted  to  act  like  a  great 
nation  around  tb4  world.  It  Is  ironic  to  note 
that  when  we  wen  a  small  nation,  weak  mili- 
tarily and  poor  i  conomically,  America  was 
reepected.  The  rea  ion  was  that  America  stood 
for  something  mc  re  powerful  than  military 
strength  or  econo  nlc  wealth. 

The  American  I  evolution  was  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  freedom  in  action  which  caught  the 
Imagination  of  thi  i  world. 

Today  too  of  tei  America  Is  an  example  to 
be  avoided  and  n(  t  followed. 

A  nation  that  ci  nt  keep  the  peace  at  home 
wont  be  trusted  t  o  keep  the  peace  abroad. 

A  President  wh  >  Isn't  treated  with  reepect 
at  home  will  no:  be  treated  with  reepect 
abroad. 

A  nation  which  can't  manage  its  own  econ- 
omy can't  tell  otl  lers  bow  to  manage  theirs. 

If  we  are  to  rest  ore  prestige  and  respect  for 
America  abroad,  t  le  place  to  begin  Is  at  home 
In  the  United  Sta  tee  of  America. 

My  friends,  we  Ive  In  an  age  of  revolution 
In  America  and  :  n  the  world.  To  find  the 
answers  to  our  p  roblems  let  us  turn  to  a 
revolution,  a  revol  utlon  that  will  never  grow 
old,  the  world's  g-eateet  continuing  revolu- 
tion, the  America!  Revolution. 

The  American  Revolution  was  and  Is  dedl- 
but  our  founders  recog- 
nized that  the  flj|st  requisite  of  progress  Is 
order. 

There  la  no  quirrel  between  progress  and 
order  because  nelfber  can  exist  without  the 
other. 


So  let  us  have  order  In  America.  Not  the 
order  that  suppresses  dissent  and  dlscoiu-- 
ages  change,  but  the  order  which  guarantees 
the  right  to  dissent  and  provides  the  basis  for 
peaceful  change. 

And  tonight  it's  time  for  some  honest  talk 
about  the  problem  of  order  In  the  United 
States. 

Let  us  always  respect  as  I  do  our  courta  and 
those  who  serve  on  them.  But  let  tis  also  rec- 
ognise that  some  of  owe  courts  in  their  de- 
cisions have  gone  too  far  in  weakening  the 
peace  forces  as  against  the  criminal  forces 
In  this  country. 

Let  thoee  who  have  the  responalbllity  to 
enforce  our  laws  and  our  Judges  who  have 
the  responsibility  to  Interpret  them  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  principles  of  civil  rtghU. 
•  Let  them  also  recognise  that  the  first  civil 
right  of  every  American  Is  to  be  free  from 
domestic  violence.  And  that  right  must  be 
guaranteed  in  thla  country. 

If  we  are  to  reetore  order  and  respect  for 
law  In  this  country,  there's  one  place  we're 
going  to  begin.  We're  going  to  have  a  new 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  pledge  to  you  that  ova  new  Attorney 
General  will  be  directed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  Statee  to  launch  a  war  against 
organized  crime  In  this  oountry. 

I  pledge  to  you  that  the  new  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  will  be  an  active 
belligerent  against  the  loan  sharks  and  the 
number  racketeers  who  rob  the  urban  poor 
In  our  dtles. 

I  pledge  to  you  that  the  new  Attorney 
General  will  open  a  new  front  against  the 
filth  peddlers  and  the  narcotics  peddlen  who 
are  corrupting  the  lives  of  the  children  of 
this  country. 

Because  my  Mends,  let  this  message  come 
through  clear  from  what  I  say  tonight:  Time 
Is  running  out  for  the  merohanto  of  crime 
and  corruption  In  American  society. 

The  wave  of  crime  is  not  going  to  be  the 
wave  of  the  future  m  the  United  Statea  of 
America. 

We  BhaU  re-establish  freedom  from  fear  In 
America  so  that  America  can  take  the  lead 
in  re-establlBhlng  freedom  from  fear  in  the 
world. 

To  those  who  say  that  law  and  order  Is  the 
code  word  for  racUm,  here  is  a  reply: 

Our  goal  is  Justice,  Justice  for  every  Amer- 
ican. 

If  we  are  to  have  respect  for  law  In  Amer- 
ica, we  must  have  laws  that  deeerve  respect. 

Jxist  as  we  cannot  have  progress  without 
order,  we  cannot  have  order  without  prog- 
ress. And  BO  as  we  commit  to  order  tonight, 
let  us  commit  to  progress. 

This  brings  me  to  the  dearest  chdoe 
among  the  great  issues  of  this  campaign. 

For  the  past  five  years  we  have  been 
deluged  by  the  program  for  the  unemployed; 
programs  for  the  cities;  programs  for  the 
poor.  And  we  have  reaped  from  theee  pro- 
grams an  ugly  harvest  of  frustration,  vio- 
lence and  failure  across  the  land. 

Now  our  opponenta  will  be  offering  more 
of  the  same,  more  billions  for  government 
Jobe,  government  housing,  government  wel- 
fare. 

I  say  it's  time  to  quit  pouring  billions  of 
dollars  Into  programs  that  have  failed  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

To  put  it  bluntly  we're  on  the  wrong  road 
and  it's  time  to  take  a  new  road  to  progress. 

Again,  we  turn  to  the  American  Revolu- 
tion for  our  answer. 

The  war  on  poverty  didn't  begin  five  years 
ago  in  this  oountry.  It  began  when  this 
country  began.  It's  been  the  moat  succeesful 
war  on  poverty  In  the  history  of  nations. 
There's  more  wealth  in  America  today  more 
broadly  shared  than  in  any  nation  In  the 
world. 

We  are  a  great  nation,  and  we  must  never 
forget  how  we  became  great. 

America  Is  a  great  nation  today  not  be- 


cause of  what  government  did  for  people,  but 
because  of  what  people  did  for  themselves 
over  ISO  years  In  this  country. 

It  Is  time  to  apply  the  leesons  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  to  our  present  problems. 

Let  us  Increase  the  wealth  of  America  so 
that  we  can  provide  more  generously  for  the 
aged  and  for  the  needy  and  for  all  thoee  who 
cannot  help  themselves. 

But,  for  thoee  who  are  able  to  help  them- 
eelvee,  what  we  need  are  not  more  millions  on 
welfare  rolls,  but  more  millions  on  payrolls 
In  the  United  States  of  America. 

Instead  of  government  Jobe  and  govon- 
ment  housing  and  government  welfare,  let 
government  use  ita  tax  and  credit  poUdce  to 
enlist  in  this  battle  the  greatest  engine  of 
progress  ever  developed  In  the  history  of 
man,  American  private  enterprise. 

Let  us  enlist  \n  this  great  cause  the  mU- 
lions  of  Americans  in  volunteer  organiza- 
tions who  will  bring  a  dedlcaUon  to  this  task 
that  no  amoxmt  of  money  could  ever  buy. 

Let  us  buUd  bridges,  my  friends.  buUd 
brldgee  to  human  dignity  across  that  gulf 
that  separates  black  America  from  white 
America. 

Black  Americans  no  more  than  white 
Americans  do  not  want  more  government  pro- 
grams to  perpetuate  dependency. 

They  don't  want  to  be  a  colony  in  a  nation. 

They  want  the  pride  and  the  self-reepect 
and  the  dignity  that  can  only  come  if  they 
have  an  equal  chance  to  own  their  own 
homes,  to  own  their  own  buslneeses,  to  be 
managers  and  executives  as  well  as  workers, 
to  have  a  piece  of  the  action  in  the  exdtlng 
ventures  of  private  enterprise. 

I  pledge  to  you  tonight  that  we  shall  have 
new  programs  which  will  provide  the  equal 
chance. 

We  make  great  history  tonight. 

We  do  not  fire  a  shot  heard  'round  the 
world,  but  we  shaU  Ught  the  lamp  of  hope  in 
tyiiiitnw  of  homes  across  this  land  In  which 
there  Is  no  hope  today. 

And  that  great  Ught  shining  out  from 
America  will  again  become  a  beacon  of  hope 
for  all  those  In  the  world  who  seek  freedom 
and  opportxuilty. 

My  fellow  Americans,  I  believe  that  his- 
torians will  record  that  1968  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  American  generation  In  world 
history. 

Just  to  be  sOlve  In  America,  Just  to  be 
alive,  at  this  time  is  an  experience  unparal- 
leled In  hlatory.  Here  la  where  the  action  is. 

Think.  Tlilrty-two  years  from  now  most  of 
Americans  llvmg  today  will  celebrate  a  new 
year  that  comee  once  in  a  thousand  years. 

Bight  years  from  now,  in  the  second  term 
of  the  next  President,  we  will  celebrate  the 
aOOth  anniversary  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

By  our  decision  in  this  election,  we— all  of 
us  here,  all  of  you  listening  on  television  and 
radio— will  determine  what  kind  of  nation 
America  will  be  on  Ite  200th  birthday.  We 
will  determine  what  kind  of  a  world  America 
will  live  In  in  the  year  2000. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  a  day  I  see  for  America 
on  that  glorious  Fourth  eight  years  from  now. 

I  see  a  day  when  Americans  are  once  again 
proud  of  their  flag.  When  once  again  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  Is  honored  as  the  world's  great- 
est symbol  of  liberty  and  Justice. 

I  see  a  day  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  respected  and  his  office  Is 
honored  because  it  is  worthy  of  respect  and 
worthy  of  honor. 

I  see  a  day  when  every  child  In  this  land, 
regardless  of  bis  background  has  a  chance  for 
the  best  education  that  our  wisdom  and 
schxxds  can  provide,  and  an  equal  chance  to 
go  just  as  high  as  his  talents  will  take  him. 

I  see  a  day  when  life  In  niral  America  at- 
tracte  people  to  the  country,  rather  than 
driving  them  away. 

I  see  a  day  when  we  can  look  back  on  mas- 
sive break-through  in  solving  the  problems  of 
slums,  pollution  and  traffic  which  are  choking 
our  dUes  to  death. 
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I  see  a  day  when  our  senior  citizens  and 
ntllHniM  of  others  can  plan  for  the  future 
with  the  assurance  that  their  government  Is 
not  going  to  rob  them  of  their  savings  by  de- 
stroying the  value  of  thdr  dollars. 

I  see  a  day  when  we  vrlll  again  have  free- 
dom from  fear  in  America  and  freedom  from 
fear  in  the  world. 

I  see  a  day  when  our  nation  is  at  peace  and 
the  world  is  at  peace  and  everyone  on  earth — 
thoee  who  hope,  those  who  aspire,  those  who 
crave  liberty — will  look  to  America  as  a  shin- 
ing example  of  hopes  realized  and  dreams 
achieved. 

My  fellow  Americans,  this  U  the  cause  I  ask 
you  to  vote  for.  This  is  the  cause  I  ask  you 
to  work  for.  This  is  the  cause  I  ask  you  to 
commit  to — not  just  for  victory  in  November, 
but  beyond  that  mto  a  new  Administration. 
The  time  when  one  man  or  a  few  leaders 
could  save  America  is  gone.  We  need  tonight 
nothing  leas  than  the  total  commitment  and 
the  total  mobilization  of  the  American  people 
If  we  are  to  succeed. 

Government  can  pass  laws.  But  respect  for 
law  can  come  only  from  people  who  take  the 
law  Into  their  bearta  and  Into  their  minds — 
and  not  Into  their  bands. 

Government  can  provide  opportunity,  but 
opportunity  means  nothing  unless  people  are 
prepared  to  seize  it. 

A  President  can  ask  for  reconciliation  In 
the  racial  confilct  that  divides  Americans. 
But  reconciliation  comes  only  from  the  hearta 
of  people. 

And  tonight,  therefore,  as  we  make  this 
commitment — let  us  look  into  our  bearte, 
and  let  us  look  down  Into  the  facee  of  our 
children. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  world  that  should 
stand  In  their  way? 

None  of  the  old  hatreds  mean  anything 
when  you  look  down  Into  the  faces  of  our 
children. 

In  their  faces  is  our  hope,  our  love  and  our 
courage. 

Tonight  I  see  the  face  of  a  child. 
He  lives  in  a  great  city.  He  Is  black.  He  Is 
white.  He  Is  Mexican,  Italian.  Polish.  None  of 
that  matters.  What  matters  Is  that  he  is  an 
American  child. 

That  child  in  that  great  city  is  more  im- 
portant than  any  politician's  promise.  He  Is 
America.  He  Is  a  poet,  he's  a  scientist,  he's 
a  great  teacher,  be's  a  proud  craftsnuin;  be's 
everything  we  ever  hoped  to  be  and  every- 
thing we  dare  to  dream  to  be. 

He  sleeps  the  sleep  of  childhood;  he  dreams 
the  dreams  of  a  child. 

Tet  when  he  awakens,  he  awakens  to  a 
living   nightmare   of   poverty,   neglect   and 
despair. 
He  falls  In  school. 
He  ends  up  on  welfare. 
For  ^*rn  the  American  system  Is  one  that 
feeds    his    stomach   and    starves    his   soul. 
It  breaks  his  heart  and  In  the  end  it  may 
take  his  life  on  some  distant  battlefield. 

To  millions  of  children  In  this  rich  land, 
this  is  their  prospect  for  the  futiire. 

But  this  is  only  part  of  what  I  see  In 
America. 
I  see  another  child  tonight. 
He  hears  the  train  go  by  at  night  and  he 
dreams  of  far  away  places  he  would  like  to  go. 
It  seems  like  an  impossible  dream,  but  he 
Is  helped  on  his  journey  through  life. 

A  father  who  had  to  go  to  work  before  he 
finished  the  sixth  grade,  sacrificed  everything 
he  had  so  that  his  sons  could  go  to  college. 
A  gentle,  Quaker  mother,  with  a  passionate 
concern  for  peace,  quietly  wept  when  he 
went  to  war,  but  she  understood  why  he  had 
to  go. 

A  great  teacher,  a  remarkable  football 
coach,  an  inspirational  minister  encouraged 
him  on  his  way. 

A  courageous  wife  and  loyal  children  stood 
by  him  in  victory  and  also  in  defeat. 

And  in  his  chosen  profession  of  polltica, 
first  there  were  scores,  then  hundreds,  then 


thousands,  and  finally  m"'<""*  who  worked 
for  his  success. 

l^mlght  he  stands  before  you  nominated 
for  Preddent  of  tlie  United  Statee  of  America. 

Tou  can  see  why  I  beUeve  so  deeply  in  the 
American  dream. 

Pot  most  of  \u  the  American  Revolution 
has  been  won;  the  American  dream  has  come 
true. 

What  I  ask  you  to  do  tonight  Is  to  help  me 
make  tliat  dream  come  true  for  millions  to 
whom  it  is  an   Impossible   dream  today. 

One  hundred  eight  years  ago,  the  newly 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  left  Sprtngfleld,  lUinois,  never 
to  return  again.  He  spoke  to  his  friends 
gathered  at  the  railroad  station.  Listen  to  hU 
words: 

"Today  I  leave  you.  I  go  to  assxime  a  greater 
task  than  devolved  on  General  Washington. 
The  great  God  which  helped  him  must  help 
me.  Without  that  great  assistance,  I  will 
surely  fail.  With  It,  I  cannot  fail." 

Abraham  Lincoln  lost  his  life  but  he  did 
not  fall. 

The  next  President  of  the  United  States 
will  face  challenges  which  in  some  ways  wUl 
be  greater  than  thoee  of  Washington  or  Lin- 
coln. For  the  first  time  in  our  nation's  history 
an  American  Preddent  will  face  not  only 
the  problem  of  restoring  peace  abroad,  but 
of  restoring  p>eace  at  home. 

Without  God's  help  and  your  help,  we  will 
surely  fall:  but  with  God's  help  and  your 
help,  we  shall  surely  succeed. 

My  fellow  Americans,  the  long  dark  night 
for  America  Is  about  to  end. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  leave  the 
valley  of  despair  and  climb  the  mountain  so 
that  we  may  see  the  glory  of  the  davm — a 
new  day  for  America,  a  new  dawn  for  peace 
and  freedom  in  the  world. 


MUTUAL    FUND    ADMITS    SELLING 
BASED  ON  UNRESEARCHED  TIPS 

Mr.  MdNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Star  of  last  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 12,  contains  a  fascinating  article 
by  Stephen  M.  Aug  following  up  the  filing 
of  charges  stmie  days  ago  by  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  against  a 
number  of  mutual  funds. 

According  to  the  article,  a  well-known 
mutual  fund,  the  Madison  Fund,  paitici- 
pated  in  a  transaction  Involving  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  of  securi- 
ties held  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  share- 
holders, without  bothering  to  check  on 
the  basis  of  the  tip  on  which  it  relied 
as  Justification  for  the  sale. 

This  admission  was  of  particular  inter- 
est to  me  and,  I  am  certain,  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  whusat  In  on  the  hearings 
which  we  held  last  year  on  mutual  fimd 
legislation.  During  those  hearings,  we 
were  told  time  after  time  that  a  major 
reason  for  the  extremely  high  manage- 
ment fees  which  funds  Impose  on  their 
shareholders  was  the  extensive  securi- 
ties research  carried  out  by  the  funds. 

I  would  hate  to  tiilnk  that  this  trans- 
action by  the  Madison  Fund  Is  typical  of 
the  purchases  and  sales  made  by  mutual 
funds.  To  be  sure,  the  Madison  Fund,  as 
a  closed-end  fund,  is  In  a  slightly  differ- 
ent situation  from  the  open-end  funds 
which  appeared  before  us.  Nevertheless, 
the  principle  applies  across  the  board  to 
all  mutual  funds;  they  are  all  taking  a 
great  deal  of  money  from  their  share- 
holders each  year  imder  the  guise  of  pay- 
ing for  research  expenses. 

I  stated  aa  the  floor  last  week  my  In- 


tention of  Introducing  proposed  legisla- 
tion next  year  to  curb  the  abuses  which 
have  become  apparent  since  1940,  the 
year  when  the  most  recent  mutual  fund 
legislation  was  enacted.  I  believe  that 
the  hearings  to  be  held  on  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  comprehensive  enough  to  look 
into  the  Issues  raised  by  Mr.  Aug's  article 
concerning  the  absence  of  research  by 
mutual  funds  which  are  charging  high 
management  fees  presumably  for  re- 
search activities. 

I  tisk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  entitled  "Mutual  Fund  Tells  of 
Stock  Sale  on  Merrill  Lynch  Tip"  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mutual  Fdmd  Texxb  or  Stool  S*x.x  oir 

MEsanx  Ltmch  Tip 

(By  Stephen  M.  Aug) 

The  Madison  Fund  has  told  the  Securities 

and  Exchange  Commission  it  sicted  on  a  tip 

from  MerrUl  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith 

and     sold— through     MerrtU     Lynch— 6,000 

shares  of  Douglas  Aircraft  common  stock. 

But  the  mutual  fund  denied  charges  by 
SEC's  Division  of  Trading  and  Markete  that 
it  acted  unlawfully  In  making  the  transac- 
tion on  the  basis  of  'Indde"  Information. 

Madison  Fund  said  It  didn't  know  where 
Merrill  Lynch  got  the  information,  and  dldnt 
ask.  Nor  did  it  inquire  whether  the  Informa- 
tion had  been  or  would  be  made  pubUc  or 
disclosed  to  potential  buyers  of  Douglas 
stock. 

The  fund  made  the  comments  in  flUng 
answers  to  SEC  staff  charges  that  MerrlU 
Lynch.  14  of  Ite  officers  and  saleemen  and 
15  institutional  investors  had  unlavrfuUy 
traded  on  nopubllc,  "indde"  Information  in 

1B66. 

KAOisoN   rntsT 

Madison  was  the  first  of  any  of  the  defend- 
ante  to  file  with  the  SEC  anything  but  a  re- 
quest for  an  extension  of  time  to  reply  to  the 
charges.  So  far  MerrtU  Lynch  and  two  of 
the  funds  have  sought  additional  time. 

Meanwhile,  the  SBC's  Divldon  of  Trading 
and  Markete,  which  filed  tbe  acctisatlons,  bas 
urged  the  conunlaslon  to  grant  the  principal 
defendant— MerrlU  Lynch — only  a  lO-day  ex- 
teuKm  to  give  its  side  of  tbe  case.  Tbe 
brokerage  firm  had  asked  for  an  extendon  to 
Oct.  14,  saying  the  case  presented  complex 
Issues. 

The  markete  divldon  said,  however,  that 
the  aUegatlons  it  made  "are  extremdy 
simple"  and  Involve  only  a  question  of 
whether  MerrlU  Lynch  and  ite  officers  and 
employes  "obtained  certain  material  non- 
pubUc  Information  In  their  c^>adty  as  un- 
derwriters (and)  disclosed  It  to  certain  cus- 
tcmiers  who  thereafter  acted  upon  It  In  seU- 
Ing  Douglas  stock  without  the  information 
being  disclosed  to  the  purchasers." 

Kladlson  said  it  was  denying  all  tbe  aUega- 
tlons made  by  the  SEC  staff  "except  that  it 
sold  from  ite  existing  position  6,000  shares  of 
Douglas  common  stock  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  after  obtaining  information 
concerning  the  firm's  earnings. 

At  tbe  time  It  got  the  Information. 
Madison  said,  "It  did  not  know  and  was  not 
Informed  under  what  circumstances  (Merrill 
Lynch)  acquired  such  Information;  or 
whether  such  Information  had,  or  had  not, 
been  disclosed  to  the  public,  or  whether  such 
Information  would,  or  would  not,  be  disclosed 
to  the  public;  or  whether  such  information 
was,  or  was  not,  readily  accessible  to  any 
prospective  pxirchaser  of  Douglas  common 
stock." 

STAND    OTTTLINCD 

And  It  added  that  the  fimd  "did  not  know, 
nor  bad  any  reason  to  ascertain,  whether  the 
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InformaUon  whld  it  obtained  from  Merrtll 
Lynch"  would  be  >r  wm  transmitted  to  the 
buyers. 

Madlaon  said  alto  all  of  tbe  8.000  shares 
of  stock  were  sol  I  through  Merrill  Lynch, 
and  It  did  not  kiow  who  the  buyers  were. 

The  fund  said  i  bat  If  the  SBC  antif raud 
rules  concerning  '  radlng  on  "Inside"  Infor- 
mation are  appll4  d.  it  would  constitute  a 
violation  of  tbe  7.8.  Constitution — speclf- 
IcaUy  the  section  guaranteeing  due  process 
of  laws— and  "wculd  constitute  an  unau- 
thorized and  Ulefal  exercise  of  power"  by 
the  SEC. 

Although  Madis  >n  was  the  first  defendant 
to  file  a  reply  In  the  case,  another  fund — 
J.  M.  Hartwell  &  Ito..  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
Hartwell  Campbel  I^everage  Fund — admitted 
receiving  Informa  Ion  on  the  Douglas  earn- 
ings from  MerrlU  Lynch  and  other  sources 
and  selling  some  1  touglas  stock  on  that  basis. 

Hartwell  made  t  le  statements  in  a  prospec- 
tus it  filed  with  t  le  SKC  in  oonnecUon  with 
a  mutual  f\md  si  are  offering.  It  said  John 
M.  Hartwell.  one  o  '  thoae  operating  the  fund. 
had  testified  to  tta  is  elTect  a  year  ago  in  con- 
nection with  an  1  ivestlgatlon  conducted  by 
the  SEC's  Division  of  Trading  and  Marketing. 


WASHINOTON 
CLUB'S 


SUPPORT 


SENATORS  BASEBALL 
OP  CHARITIES 


Vb.  BIBLE. 

the  Washington 


Ifr.  President,  although 
Senators  baseball  team 
does  not  lead  tie  American  League,  It 
does,  in  my  opnlon,  have  a  thousand 
average  when  it  comes 
)f  local  charities. 
I  refer  partlcu  iarly  to  the  annual  bene- 
fit baseball  gam  i  for  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am 
^the  1968  game  produced 
the  hospital  and  that 
during  the  past  b  years  over  $170,000  has 
gone  into  the  ho  pltal  treasury  as  a  result 
of  the  generosity  of  the  board  of  directors 
Washlniton  Senators  and  the 
I  knd  financial  support  of 
District  of  Coluiabia  citizens. 

The  best  record  of  the  action  of  the 
club  in  this  matur  Is  set  out  in  a  letter 
dated  August  7,  1968.  addressed  to  lifr. 
James  Lemon,  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  signed  Iv  M  Wallace  Werble.  presi- 
dent of  the  Chile  ren's  Hospital,  acknowl- 
edging the  gift. 

Mr.  Presidenl.  so  that  Members  of 
Congress  can  b<  informed  of  this  gen- 
erous gesture,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  b  i  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  lo  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  I  e  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

CHILOKBN'S  H  ISPITAL  OF  THK  DiBTIUCT  OP 

Columbia, 

Wttthinmon.  D.C..  Augut  7, 1968. 
Mr.  J  AMIS  Lbmon, 


Ohalrman    of   ttia 


Senators,  Diati  ict  of  Columltia  Stadium, 


Washington.  I\.C. 
Deak  Jim:  Over 
been  my  pleasure 
then  as  president 
accept  checks  from 


to  Children's  Hosp 


or  vice  verea,  but 


Board,    the    Washington 


the  past  six  years.  It  has 
,  Qrst  as  vice  president  and 
Qf  Children's  Hospital,  to 
the  Washington  Senators 
organization  toUli  ig  tl71,507.31  as  the  pro- 
ceeds from  our  ani  ual  benefit  baseball  game. 
As  I  accepted  a  heck  of  $40,167.26  during 
pre-game  ceremonl »  on  July  38  this  year.  I 
couldn't  help  but  ronder  whether  the  com- 
munity— partlculai  ty  the  parents  of  sick 
children — realizes  ]  ow  much  the  strong  sup- 
port from   the  Wa  ihlngton  Senators  means 


tal. 


It  is  difficult  to    ranslate  dollars  Into  lives, 


as  you  know.  Children's 


Hospital  regularly  Incurs  deficits  up  to  a  mll- 
lion-and-a-half  dollars  a  year. 

A  large  share  of  this  deficit  comes  from 
canylng  out  the  mandate  of  its  original 
charter,  now  almost  100  years  old,  for  pro- 
viding medical  care  to  children  without  re- 
gard to  race,  creed  or  abUlty  to  pay.  The 
hospital  annually  treats  thousands  of  chil- 
dren whose  parents  are  Indigent,  without 
any  or  adequate  reimbursement  from  the 
government  or  other  sources.  In  a  sense,  our 
deficit  is  a  measure  of  our  charity  work  in 
the  community. ' 

Also,  a  part  of  our  deficit  is  incurred  by 
the  rising  costs  of  providing  the  kind  of  life- 
saving  miracles  that  Is  represented  by  the 
work  of  our  open-heart  surgical  team.  Even 
parents  who  have  Insurance,  or  who  can  pay 
the  costs  of  care  for  their  children,  would 
not  be  able  to  afford  the  benefits  of  this 
kind  of  highly  specialized  and  expensive 
medical  service  without  the  support  pro- 
vided by  contributions  from  the  warm- 
hearted community  of  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington which  help  us  meet  the  annual  defi- 
cit. 

When  it  Is  all  said  and  done,  it  comes 
right  down  to  the  question  of  bow  much 
Is  the  life  of  a  single  child  worth. 

This  Is  the  background  for  this  special  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  make,  in  the  name  of  tbe  Board 
of  Children's  Hospital  and  on  behalf  of  all 
sick  children  in  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton area,  for  the  steadfast  and  continued 
support  from  the  Washington  Senators  or- 
ganization for  the  work  of  the  Hospital.  May 
this  support  continue  for  years  to  come. 

It  is  also  fitting  that  baseball,  known  as 
the  "national  pastime"  and  one  of  the  most 
democratic  of  our  spectator  sports,  should 
continue  to  support  an  institution,  like  Chil- 
dren's Hospital,  whose  very  existence  de- 
pends on  a  manifestation  of  the  great 
American  spirit  of  voluntary  help  to  the  less 
fortunate. 

The  check  of  •40.167.25.  representing  the 
proceeds  from  this  year's  June  9  benefit  game 
between  the  Washington  Senators  and  the 
Minnesota  Twins,  is  the  largest  we  have  re- 
ceived in  the  six  years  your  organization  has 
supported  our  Hospital  so  slgnincantly. 

Incidentally,  the  second  largest  check  of 
$40,088.04,  also  was  produced  by  a  game  with 
the  Twins  on  June  14,  1964. 

Benefits  from  the  game  depend,  of  course, 
on  weather  and  other  conditions  beyond  the 
control  of  the  Hospital  or  the  Senators  organ- 
ization. However,  I  have  noticed  that  tbe 
checks  have  always  been  larger  than  would 
be  Justified  by  tbe  actual  number  of  people 
who  bought  tickets. 

For  these  extra  contributions,  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  generosity,  I  and  Clarence 
Kettler,  Chairman  of  our  BasebaU  Benefit 
Committee  for  the  past  two  yean,  express  a 
super-special  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  Hos- 
pital. 

Kindest  regards. 

Waixacb  WntBLB. 


ADDRESS  BY  LAWRENCE  WELK 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  people  of  North  Dakota 
have  always  been  proud  when  one  of  our 
native  sons  succeeded  in  any  line  of  en- 
deavor. For  our  population.  North 
Dakotans  have  had  their  full  share. 

Lawrence  Welk.  known  and  admired 
throughout  the  United  States  by  all  mu- 
sic-loving people,  is  one  North  Dakotan 
we  are  all  most  proud  of.  No  one  had  a 
more  humble  beginning  than  Lawrence 
Welk.  As  a  yoimg  man  he  worked  on  his 
father's  farm  doing  the  toughest  of  Jobs 
all  day — and  then  played  for  dances  at 
night.  His  early  years  were  during  the 


time  of  the  great  depression  in  the  late 
twenties  and  early  thirties.  Somehow, 
through  hard  work,  determination,  and 
love  of  music,  Lawrence  WeUc  persevered. 
He  Is  probably  known  by  more  people 
throughout  the  United  States  than  any 
other  entertainer. 

No  one  in  his  line  of  music  has  reached 
such  popularity  and  retained  it  for  so 
many  years  on  television  as  Lawrence 
Welk. 

Recently  Mr.  Welk  visited  North  Dako- 
ta and  addressed  the  students  at  his 
hometown  of  Strasburg.  In  his  always 
earnest  and  sincere  way,  I  believe  he 
best  expresses  the  reasons  for  his  great 
success.  His  speech  is  typical  of  his  life 
as  a  devout  Christian,  a  lover  of  music 
and  one  who  always  knew  hard  work  as 
a  way  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  speech  by 
Lawrence  Welk  is  an  Inspiration  to  all 
young  Americans  who  have  a  desire  to 
make  good.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Lawkxncx  Welk  Addkxssxs  Students  at 
STBAsatmo 

The  students  of  both  Strasburg  scbool  sys- 
tems, plus  faculty  members,  some  of  Law- 
rence's relatives  and  a  few  guests,  gathered 
In  the  public  scbool  gym  Thursday  afternoon 
to  hear  a  talk  by  Strasburg's  most  famous 
son,  Lawrence  Welk. 

In  his  opening  remarlcs.  Mr.  Welk  pointed 
out  that  for  the  first  16  years  that  he  di- 
rected a  band,  he  never  said  a  word  to  people 
who  bad  come  to  hear  the  band.  A  master  of 
oeremodies  did  all  the  talking  for  him. 

Jolclngly  he  said.  "Now  that  I  talk,  nobody 
has  asked  me  to  make  a  speech,  so  It  Is  ap- 
propriate that  I  should  make  my  first  'speech' 
In  my  home  town." 

After  concluding  bis  talk,  he  borrowed  an 
acoordlon  from  Strasburg's  other  well-known 
musician,  Mike  Dosch,  and  played  several  se- 
lections. Then  Mike  took  the  accordion  and 
played  some  well-known  polkas,  while  Law- 
rence danced  with  several  of  the  grade  school 
girls  and  several  adults. 

His  talk  dealt  primarily  with  and  how. 
through  hard  work,  he  was  able  to  realize 
his  earliest  dreams. 

In  tbe  audience  were  his  three  sisters,  Mrs. 
Mary  Mattern,  Mrs.  Agatha  Temes  and  Eva 
Welk,  and  his  brothers,  John  and  Mike. 

Following  is  the  complete  text  of  his  talk: 

MT    XABUXBT    DSXAMS 

My  earliest  dreams  were  all  about  music — 
and  it  all  took  a  dream  to  start  with— but 
In  my  wildest  dreams  I  couldn't  have  en- 
visioned our  wonderful  musical  family  of 
today. 

I  consider  myself  fortunate.  Indeed,  to  have 
been  bom  to  parents  who  were  able  to  Im- 
part a  Christian  philosophy  to  their  children. 
I  am  amazed  I  was  able  to  make  It,  and  it 
only  shows  how  great  tbe  opportunities  are 
In  this  good  land — the  land  of  free  enterprise. 

I  believe  our  orchestra  traveled  more  miles. 
played  more  "one-nigh ters."  endured  more 
hardships,  and  it  took  us  more  years  to  gain 
recognition  than  any  band  In  history.  For  27 
years  we  struggled,  with  very  little  success, 
then  along  came  a  miraculous  new  medium, 
TV.  After  27  years  we  finally  struck  It  rich — 
and  tbe  press  called  us  an  "overnight  suc- 
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Today  we  play  for  more  people  every  Sat- 
urday night  than  we  did  In  all  those  years 
of  traveUng  from  ooast  to  coast,  but  it  cer- 
tainly didn't  happen  "overnight."  and  it 
didn't  come  about  without  lots  of  hard 
work. 


Work  has  always  been  a  very  Important 
part  of  my  life,  even  from  my  early  boyhood 
days  back  on  the  farm.  I'm  aware  that  this 
Is  a  word  that  has  declined  In  popularity  m 
recent  years,  but  I  still  feel  that  it  Is  one  of 
the  basic,  moet  vital  Ingredients,  of  a  good 
Ufe. 

There  are  so  many  good  things  which  come 
about  as  a  result  of  work.  Even  when  one 
works  in  the  dark,  as  I  have  done  at  times. 
Something  worthwhile  is  almost  sure  to  de- 
velop as  a  result. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  and  privilege  of 
getting  Into  the  habit  of  working  at  an  early 
age.  Life  was  rough  on  our  North  Dakota 
farm,  where  I  was  born  and  spent  the  first 
21  years  of  my  life.  Huge  rocks  had  to  be  dug 
from  the  ground  and  moved  before  the  land 
was  fit  for  plowing — then  there  was  the  plow- 
ing itself  and,  the  pitching  of  hay.  threshing, 
tending  of  animals  and  all  the  other  back- 
breaking  work  that  every  farmer  knows  so 
well.  This  hard  work  gave  me  a  tremendous 
advantage  in  life.  The  music  business  always 
seemed  easy  in  comparison,  and  when  things 
didn't  go  too  well  for  me.  I  always  had  tbe 
fear  of  going  back  to  the  plow,  the  pitchfork 
and  the  rocks. 

In  our  travels  around  the  country,  we  are 
usually  met  at  the  airport  by  a  group  of 
newspaper,  TV  and  radio  reporters  for  Inter- 
views. The  first  question  asked  is  almost 
always  the  same:  "Mr.  Welk,  how  do  you  ac- 
count for  the  long-standing  success  of  your 
orchestra?" 

Of  course,  there  is  no  single  reason  for  our 
long  life  on  TV,  but  I  think  I  have  narrowed 
It  down  to  a  few  vital  factors:  First:  I  am 
most  fortunate  to  have  so  many  wonderful 
and  talented  people  in  my  musical  family, 
and  to  have  the  help  of  so  many  very  able 
righthand  people.  I  have  also  been  blessed 
with  a  devoted  wife  and  family  and  have  en- 
Joyed  an  exceptionally  happy  home  life.  Fi- 
nally, I  believe  my  personal  philosophy  has 
been  partly  responsible  for  some  of  tbe  good 
fortune  which  has  come  our  way.  This  phi- 
losophy has  actually  been  the  guiding  force 
In  the  operation  of  our  orchestra.  It's  quite 
simple  and  Is  based  largely  on  the  principle 
of  "earning  your  keep — giving  value  for  value 
received."  Well,  why  beat  around  the  bush — 
the  secret  is  "work." 

The  eartb  gives  its  fruits  only  to  those 
who  labor  for  them.  To  earn  your  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  your  brow  is  a  cold,  hard  reality. 
It  applies  to  aU.  and  without  It,  man  loses 
his  vision,  his  confidence  and  his  enthusiasm. 
His  life  becomes  largely  meaningless.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  preventative  or  cure 
so  effective  for  boredom  and  fatigue  or  for 
the  many  of  our  mental  and  emotional  Ills 
as  an  honest  day's  work  every  working  day 
of  the  year.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  rich 
things  that  we  may  have — material,  mental, 
spiritual — If  we  work  hard  enough  to  obtain 
them. 

Know  what  you  want,  work  for  it  and  the 
earth  wlU  yield  its  treasures  to  you. 

This  Is  still  the  land  of  opportunity,  per- 
hape  more  so  now  than  ever  before.  Indi- 
vidual initiative  is  still  the  guiding  force 
that  makes  our  nation  strong.  Let  us  encour- 
age It  in  every  way  possible.  God's  world  is 
ft  beautiful  world,  rich  beyond  measure. 

The  terms  for  helping  ourselves  to  this 
abundance  are  simple  but  Iron-clad.  They  are 
simple  ways  of  life  and  among  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  are  sincerity  of  purpose, 
honest  effort,  the  desire  to  be  useful,  devo- 
tion to  duty.  Just  and  compassionate  rela- 
tionship with  our  fellow  man.  faith  in  our- 
selves and  In  Qod — these  are  the  coins  to  be 
placed  in  the  till  as  prepayment. 

Many  sincere  men  are  alarmed  today  about 
the  increasing  number  of  people  who  are 
looking  for  free  buggy  rides  through  life. 
I'm  speaking  of  the  free  riders  who  live  off 
the  labors  of  others.  They  are  the  men  and 
women  who  take  the  benefits  of  group  ac- 
tivities, but  who  accept  little  or  no  reqwn- 


slblllty  for  doing  their  share  in  creating  the 
benefits  they  consimie.  In  the  world  of  nature 
we  call  them  parasites.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  these  people  can  delude  them- 
selves into  adopting  as  a  way  of  life  such  a 
concept  of  social  Irresptonslblllty.  If  man 
realized  the  lack  of  Justice  of  living  off  the 
efforts  of  others,  there  would  probably  be 
much  less  of  it.  Free  buggy  rides  drain  away 
the  benefits  earned  for  the  group  by  Its  pro- 
ductive workers. 

The  fundamental  law  of  life  is  that  man 
must  earn  what  he  receives  if  he  wishes  to 
live  with  dignity.  Independence  and  security. 

Man,  of  course,  can  live  off  the  labors  of 
others,  but  when  he  does,  his  personality  dis- 
integrates and  decays,  he  becomes  a  parasite, 
a  whining,  frustrated  weakling. 

Let  man,  however,  feel  the  challenge  of 
creating  his  own  life  and  of  getting  what  he 
needs  through  his  own  labors  and  be  be- 
comes strong,  virile  and  confident.  He  has 
found  the  way  to  dignity.  Independence  and 
security — his  life  is  his  own. 

I  have  tried  to  instill  this  type  of  philoso- 
phy in  all  the  members  of  otir  musical  fam- 
ily. The  fact  that  they  have  responded  gen- 
erously, indeed,  accounts  for  much  of  our 
success.  This  Is  why  I  am  such  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  concept  of  "hard  work"  as  a 
remedy  for  many  of  today's  ills. 

Our  freedom  did  not  come  cheaply,  and 
should  not  be  taken  lightly.  American  citi- 
zenship is  a  precious  privilege  and  it  car- 
ries with  it  certain  responsibilities :  To  give  a 
day's  work  for  a  day's  wages,  to  make  an 
honest  effort  to  be  self-supporting,  to  re- 
spect and  obey  the  laws  of  the  land. 

I  am  in  favor  of  greater  emphasis  on  these 
ideals  which  helped  to  make  our  nation 
great — free  enterprise,  self-determination, 
personal  initiative,  individual  responsibility. 

I  am  convinced  that  work — hard  work — 
Is  the  answer  if  we  are  to  return  to  these 
Ideals  and  keep  our  country  strong.  I  feel 
that  when  people  work  with  a  happy  and 
contented  mind,  they  t>ecome  Inunune  to 
the  diseases  of  hatred  and  discord. 

I  Icnow  that  with  God's  blessing  on  our 
labors,  we  can  accomplish  miracles  In  the 
field  of  human  relationships  and  In  our  fight 
for  a  better  America  and  a  better  world. 

This,  I  believe. 


NOMINA-nONS  TO  THE  SUPREME 
COURT 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
copy  of  a  statement  which  was  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  released  publicly  yesterday  by 
a  newly  formed  Lawyers  Committee  on 
Supreme  Court  nominations.  The  com- 
mittee is  probably  the  largest  group  of 
distinguished  lawyers  that  has  ever  been 
formed  to  express  their  views  on  a  single 
issue.  Included  in  this  group  are  lawyers 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  every 
State  in  tlie  Nation  except  Mississippi. 
Seven  past  presidents  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  many  past  and  present 
officers  of  State  bar  Eissociatlons,  and  20 
law  school  deans  are  members  of  the 
committee. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  a  Su- 
preme Court  nomination,  particularly 
that  of  a  Chief  Justice,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  nearly  3  months 
ago,  I  wish  to  read  the  statement  of  the 
committee : 

We  have  formed  a  Committee  of  Lawyers 
from  aU  parts  of  this  country  to  urge  the 
Senate  to  fulfill  its  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities by  giving  prompt  and  fair  considera- 
tion to  the  two  Supreme  Court  nominations 
made  by  the  President  nearly  three  months 
ago. 


The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ex- 
plicitly seto  forth  the  authority  and  obliga- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Members  (A 
the  Senate  during  their  terms  of  office  with 
respect  to  the  appointment  of  high  Federal 
officials.  Among  the  Joint  responsibilities  of 
the  President  and  the  Senate  Is  the  duty  to 
fill  vacancies  as  they  occvir  on  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Untied  States.  The  Constitution 
provides  that  the  President  "shall  nomi- 
nate, and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  .  .  .  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court." 

The  tlireatened  use  of  the  filibuster  tech- 
nique to  frustrate  the  appointive  power 
which  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the 
President  and  the  Senate  would  be  a  most  un- 
worthy assault  upon  our  constitutional  s3^- 
tem  of  government.  Just  as  the  President  is 
constitutionally  bound  to  nominate  persons 
to  fill  vacancies  as  they  occur,  the  Senate  is 
]x>und  to  consider  the  nominations  on  the 
merits  and  to  advise  and  either  grant  or 
deny  its  consent  to  the  appointments. 

It  Is  of  course  appropriate  for  the  Senate 
to  take  Into  account  the  Jurisprudential 
%iew8  of  the  nominee  as  set  forth  In  his  opin- 
ions and  other  writings.  But  it  is  plainly  in- 
appropriate to  queston  a  nominee  as  to  how 
he  arrived  at  his  prior  Judicial  decisions  or 
as  to  his  views  on  particular  questions  that 
may  come  before  him  as  a  Judge. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  the  advice  and  con- 
sent process  was  not  designed  to  provide  a 
forum  for  an  indiscriminate  attack  on  the 
Supreme  Court  for  its  decisions.  The  courts, 
like  other  Institutions  of  our  government, 
iwofit  from  constructive  criticism.  But 
sweeping  and  indiscriminate  attaclu  upon 
the  highest  Judicial  tribunal  In  the  land  can 
only  undermine  the  public  respect  for  law 
upon  which  our  entire  systems  depends. 

We  urge  the  Senate  to  exercise  Its  consti- 
tutional responsibilities  by  addressing  itself 
promptly  to  the  business  properly  before  it: 
voting  on  the  Supreme  Court  nominations  on 
their  respective  merits. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
list  oi  lawyers  who  have  Joined  In  mak- 
ing this  statement. 

I  am  distressed  that  a  group  of  law- 
yers felt  it  necessary  to  remind  the 
Senate  of  its  obligations  and  responsibil- 
ities under  the  Constitution.  But  I  have 
to  admit  that  they  had  every  justification 
for  feeling  that  their  statement  was 
necessary.  The  Senate  has  had  before  it 
for  nearly  3  months  now  the  nomination 
of  a  distinguished  American  for  Chief 
Justice.  Extensive  hearings  on  this  nom- 
ination were  completed  more  than  a 
month  ago,  and  now  we  hear  talk  of  a 
filibuster  and  demands  for  further  de- 
lays. 

Thus,  I  join  the  committee  of  lawyers 
in  urghig  the  Senate  to  act  promptly 
and  fairly  to  fulfill  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities. I  join  them  in  opposing 
the  use  of  the  flUbuster  in  this  matter, 
which  can  only  discredit  this  great  body 
and  encourage  disrespect  for  the  law.  I 
join  in  opposing  the  use  of  the  advise- 
and-consent  process  for  an  indiscrimi- 
nate attack  on  the  Supreme  Court,  its 
decisions,  and  its  members.  And  I  Join 
in  opposing  the  questioning  of  a  nomi- 
nee about  his  prior  judicial  decisions  or 
his  views  on  matters  that  may  come  be- 
fore him  as  a  Judge. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

ALABAMA 

Jerome  A.'Cooper,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


26886 


CharlM  ■.  Aro 


K.  OharlM 
BolMrt  A.  LefUr, 
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ABBONA 

1,  Tucaon,  Arts. 


Bol  •nbaxim. 


.  UtU«  Roek.  Ark.; 

PmyettevUle.  Ark. 

BALXrommA 
Kdward  L.  Bur  itt.  Jr.  (D«ui) .  Dftvli,  OaUf .; 
Richard  C.  Dlnka  aplel.  San  Franelaeo,  Calif.; 
■dward  C.  Halba<  b.  Jr.,  Berkeley,  CalU.;  Bay- 
laM  A.  Mi""'«"g.  Stanford.  Oallf.;  WlUlam  H. 
Orrlek,  Jr.,  San  :  'rancUco.  Calif.;  Joaeph  A. 
BaU,  Long  Beael: ,  Calif.;  Robert  O.  ^roul, 
Jr.,  San  Pranclac< ,  Calif.;  John  A.  Sutro,  San 
rranclMSO,  Calif.;  Uaynard  J.  ToU,  Loa  An- 
gelea,  Calif.;  Hoe  ler  D.  Crotty,  Loa  Angelea. 
Calif.;  Brent  U.  Ibel,  San  Franelaeo,  Calif.; 
Biohard  C.  liax  veil  (Dean),  Loa  Angelea, 
Caltf. 


Richard  M. 
Hodgea,  Denver 


Donald  T.  Keef  i, 
H.  Pollack  (Dean  i 


COLOKAOO 

Da^.  Denver,  Colo.;  Joaeph  Q. 
( lolo. 

CpNNCCTlUUT 

New  Haven,  Conn.;  Louis 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


•    WUUam  Poole 

Cody  Fowler, 
Jr.,  Miami,  Fla. 


DKU^wAma 
Xrilmlngton,  Del. 

FLOBTOA 

li&inpa,  Fla.;  Hugo  L.  Black, 


William  B.  Spafi 
R.  Richardson, 
son,  Atlanta,  Oa 


aaoaoiA 

n,  Jr..  AUanU,  Oa.;  Robert 
Atlanu,  Oa.;  Herbert  Jobn- 


HAWAn 

J.  Oamer  Antkony,  HonoltUu,  Hawaii. 


Jerry  V.  Smitl 


niAHO 

,  LewiBton.  Idaho. 


William  H 
FlBber,  Chicago, 
eago,  m.:  Phil  C 
J.  "nrienena, 


ILUIfOUi 

Av^ry,  Chicago.  III.:  Walter  T. 
11.;  Morris  I.  X^lbman,  Chl- 
Neal,  Chicago,  CI.;  Howard 
Chldago,  m. 


Floyd  W.  Bumf, 
CMeara,  Notre 


IMDIANA 

,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Joaeph 
dame,  Ind. 


Luther  L.  Hill. 
H.  Vernon.  Iowa 


Thomas    B 
Revius  O 

E.  Clinton 
H.  Vernon  Eney, 


Bo  ton, 


Robert  F. 
W.   Meserve 
burello,  Pittaflel  I 
ton,  Mass. 


Charles  W. 
A.  Nltschke 


Arthur  J.  Fr^und 
H.   Lashly,   St. 
Oreen,  St.  Louie . 
St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
James  M. 


Kendrlck 
John  Shaw 


8ml  th, 


Robert  B.  Ret  a, 
limet,  Manchester, 


Walter  Lelchter,  Union  City,  N.J.:  John  H. 
Tauch.  Newark,  NJ.;  Jamaa  D.  Carpenter. 
Newark,  NJ.;  John  J.  Olbbona,  Newark,  NJ.; 
T.  Olrard  Wharton,  Someryllle,  N  J. 

KKW    BRXXCO 

Don  O.  McCormlek,  Cariabad.  VM.,  Wil- 
liam A.  Sloan,  Albuquerque,  »Ji.;  John  D. 
Robb,  Jr..  Carlsbad,  ftM. 

MSW  TOIK 

Robert  A.  Bicka.  New  York,  N.Y.:  Bruce 
Bromley,  New  Tork,  N.Y.:  Norrta  Darrell, 
New  Tork,  N.Y.;  MUton  Handler,  New  Tork, 
N.T.;  Robert  B.  McKay,  New  Tork,  N.T.;  Ross 
L.  Malone,  New  Tork,  N.T.;  Orlaon  S.  Marden. 
New  Tork,  N.T.;  Burke  Marshall,  Armonk, 
N.T.;  Samuel  R.  Pierce,  Jr.,  New  Tork,  N.T.; 
Whitney  North  Seymour,  New  Tork,  N.T.; 
William  Tucker  (Dean) ,  Ithaca,  N.T.;  Betheul 
M.  Wehater.  New  Tork,  N.T.;  Simon  H.  Rlf- 
kind.  New  Tork,  N.T.;  Oacar  M.  Ruebhausen, 
New  Tork,  N.T.;  BuaaeU  D.  NUea,  New  Tork, 
N.T.;  Samuel  I.  Roaenman,  New  Tork,  N.T.: 
Hi  W.  DebevoUe,  New  Tork.  N.T.;  Herbert 
Wectaaler  (Piof.),  New  Tork,  N.T.;  WUUam 
O.  Warren,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

MOaTH    CABOUM A 

Terry  Sanford,  Raleigh,  N.C:  John  V. 
Hunter,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

NOBTH  DAKOTA 
Robert  B.  Dahl.  Orafton.  NJ>. 

OHIO 

Robert  H.  Kennedy,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  N. 
Seth  Tftft,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

OXLABOltA 

Tad  J.  Davia,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  O.  M. 
PuUer,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  Jerry  Tubb, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  John  Dn^ier,  Okla- 
homa City,  OkU. 


IOWA 

rr..  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  David 
Sity,  Iowa. 

KBNTUCKT 

Herbert  D.  Slejid,  Lexington,  Ky. 

LOUUUNA 

L^mann,    New    Orleans,    La.; 
Ortiqfe,  Jr.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

MABTUkMO 

Bai^berger.  Jr..  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Baltimore,  Md. 
iiMaACHTTsrrrs 

Boston,  Maaa.;   Rol>crt 

Mass.:    Paul   A.  Tanx- 

Mass.;  NeU  Leonard,  Boa- 


Drl:  tan. 


FlBld, 

NpW    HAMPSKna 

Concord,  N.H.,  Joseph  MU- 


D.C.;  H.  Thomas  Austem.  Washington.  D.C.; 
Ftanels  U.  Sbaa.  Washington.  D.C. 


MICHIOAN 

Jdlner.  Detroit,  Mich.;   Robert 
Dev-olt,  Mich. 

MINNESOTA 

Sidney  S.  Feln^rg,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Missotnu 

St.   Louia,   Mo.;   John 

Louis,   Mo.;    John   Raebum 

Mo.;  W.  WUUam  McCalpln. 

Arthur  Mag,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 

Doughs.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MONTANA 

Butte,  Mont. 

NBVADA 

Reno,  Nev. 


B.  W.  NaliatoU,  Portland,  Oregon;  James 
C.  Desendorf,  Portland,  Oregon. 

PKNNSTLVAMU 

John  O.  Buchanan.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Lewis 
H.  Van  Dusen,  Jr..  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Jefferaon 
B.  Fordham.  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  David  F. 
MaxweU.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  OUbert  Niirlck. 
Harrlsburg,  Pa.;  Jerome  Shestaclc.  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.;  Thomas  W.  Pomeroy,  Jr.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

nBomnLAMn 

Arthur  J.  Levy,  Providence,  RX 

SOUTH  MBOTA 

Rosa  H.  OvUU,  Watertown,  8J3. 


Walter  P.  Armatrong,  Jr.,  MemphU.  Tenn.; 
Edward  W.  Kuhn,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

TEXAS 

Charles  O.  Oalvin,  Dallas,  Tex.;  WlUlam  F. 
WaUh,  Houston,  Tex.;  Charles  Alan  Wright, 
Austin,  Tex.;  Cecil  E.  Bumey,  Corpus  Ohrlsti, 

Tex. 

vnoiMU 

Oeorge  C.  Freeman,  Jr.,  Richmond,  Va; 
Edward  Orlfflth  Dodaon.  Jr.,  Boanoke,  Va.; 
George  E.  Allen,  Richmond,  Va. 

WASHINGTON 


Stimaon  Bullitt,  Seattle,  Wash. 

WISCONSIN 

N.  Sencer  Kimball,  Madison,  Wise. 

WTOMINO 

Oeorge  F.  Ouy,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

WABHINaTON,  D.C. 

Stephen  Ailes,  Washington,  D.C;  Frederick 
A.  BaUard,  Washington.  D.C;  W.  Oraham 
ciaytor.  Jr..  Washington,  D.C;  Uoyd  N.  Cut- 
ler, Washington,  D.C;  Vernon  X.  MlUer 
(Dean),  Washington,  D.C;  Rufus  King, 
Washington,  D.C;  Louis  F.  Oberdorfer,  Wash- 
ington, D.C;  Robert  L.  Wald,  Washington, 
D.C;  Edward  Bennett  WlUiams,  Washington, 


DEATH  OP  MAJ.  OBN.  KEITH  WARE 
m   VIETNAM 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  apeak  today  about  Maj.  Gen.  Keith 
Ware,  Cominander  of  the  TJS.  Pirst  In- 
fantry Division,  who  was  killed  a  few 
days  ago  at  the  age  of  52  In  the  crash 
of  his  command  heUccvter  near  South 
Vietnam's  Cambodian  border.  He  had 
served  In  Vietnam  9  months  and  had 
directed  the  defense  of  Saigon  during  the 
adversary's  Tet  offensive  last  winter. 

Keith  Ware's  death  at  the  height  of 
his  powers  Is  a  tragic  loss  to  the  Nation. 
But  his  family  and  friends  have  one  great 
consolation:  his  place  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation  is  assured.  He  gave  the  larger 
part  of  his  life  to  the  cause  of  national 
defense  and  the  safeguarding  of  Individ- 
ual liberty— he  distinguished  himself  In 
one  assignment  after  another  and  he  died 
on  the  frontline  in  the  service  of  his 
coimtry. 

Inducted  into  the  Army  in  July,  1941, 
Keith  Ware  was  one  of  the  first  grad- 
uates of  the  ofBcers  candidate  school  to 
be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general. 

He  won  the  BCedal  of  Honor  on  Decem- 
ber 26,  1944,  While  leading  an  Infantry 
battalion  of  the  3d  Infantry  Division 
on  a  Oerman-held  position  near  Sigol- 
sheim,  France.  With  his  assault  com- 
panies pinned  down,  he  reconnoitered 
alone  150  yards  ahead  of  his  command 
and  drew  German  fire  to  immask  the 
Nazi  position.  Returning  to  his  troops, 
he  picked  up  an  automatic  rifle  and  led 
a  small  assault  group  of  11  men  and  a 
tank  in  knocking  out  four  machlneguns. 
Wounded,  he  refused  medical  attention 
until  the  Oermans  had  been  cleared  from 
the  hill  position. 

Keith  Ware  also  won  the  Silver  Star, 
Bronze  Star  Medal— Valor— Purple 
Heart  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  Croix  de 
Guerre  with  Oold  Star,  and  French  Pour- 
ragere,  and  recently  was  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  following 
his  tour  of  duty  as  Army  chief  of  infor- 
mation. 

During  his  Army  career,  Keith  Ware 
fllled  a  wide  variety  of  assignments  with 
distinction.  They  included  instructor  of 
military  psychology  and  leadership; 
U.S.  Military  Academy;  regimental 
commander,  34th  Infantry,  Korea; 
Congressional  Army  liaison  ofClcer — 
where  he  was  of  Inestimable  help  to  so 
many  at  us  here  in  the  Senate;  Chief, 
Emergmcy  Plans  and  Requirements 
Branch  and  executive  to  Chief  of  Staff. 
SHAPE;  assistant  division  commander, 
2d  Armored  Division,  Port  Hood,  Tex.: 
and  Army  chief  of  information. 

As  a  man  of  sterling  character,  un- 
shakable Integrity,  and  personal  cour- 
age, Keith  Ware  let  us  see  at  first  hand 
the  qualities  of  greatness  and  true  serv- 
ice to  the  country.  We  shall  miss  him. 
He  was  the  kind  of  real  patriot  our 
coimtry  needs  in  these  dangerous  and 
difficult  days. 


THE  SENATE  AND  THE  SUPREME 
COURT 

Mr.    INOUYE.    Mr.    President,    the 
Washington  Post  of  September  6  pub- 
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llshed  an  editorial  entitled:  "The  Senate 
and  the  Supreme  Court."  Tlie  editorial 
opens  With  this  thought : 

The  oonflrmatlon  of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  is  the 
moat  important  obligation  currently  con- 
fronting the  Senate. 

Ilien,  getting  to  the  nub  of  the  Issue, 
the  editorial  states : 

. . .  only  the  crassest  poUtical  partisanship 
oould  explain  a  failure  to  confirm  the  Presi- 
dent's nomination  of  a  man  already  con- 
firmed as  an  Associate  Justice. 

We  now  know  more  about  these  two 
nominees  than  we  shaU  ever  need  to 
know.  There  is  a  time  for  talk.  There  is 
a  time  for  deliberation.  All  of  these  times 
are  now  past.  The  time  for  action  has 
arrived.  I  am  ready  to  act,  and  I  trust 
that  the  Senate  will  be  i>ermitted  to  work 
Its  will  on  the  nominations. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TBS  Senate  and  tbb  Sureme  Couxt 

The  cooflrmatlon  of  Mr.  Justice  Vottu  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  Statea  is  the  most 
Important  obligation  currently  confronting 
the  Senate.  It  is  an  obligation  because  only 
the  crassest  political  partisanship  could  ex- 
plain a  failure  to  confirm  the  President's 
nomination  of  a  man  already  confirmed  as  an 
Associate  Justice.  It  is  important  l>eca\ise 
such  a  failure  would  seriously  Interfere  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  current  work  and  would 
imperil  its  independence  for  the  future. 

Two  principal  arguments  have  been  ad- 
vanced against  the  confirmation  of  Justice 
Fortas.  One  is  Senator  Orlffln's  argument — 
to  which  Mr.  Nixon  has  given  a  measure  of 
support — that  the  aelection  of  a  Chief  Justice 
ought  not  to  be  made  by  a  President  in  the 
final  months  of  his  tenure  in  office.  It  seems 
to  us  that  precedent  and  logic  alllce  consign 
tills  contention  to  the  discard.  Appoint- 
ments to  the  Supreme  Court  and  to  inferior 
Federal  courts  are  made  not  at  the  Presi- 
dent's pleasure  but  when  vacancies  occur. 
Presidents  from  John  Adams  on  have  made 
appointments  to  the  courts  close  to  the  con- 
clusion of  their  terms;  and  indeed  there 
13  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not  do 
so.  A  President  who  has  decided  not  to  run 
for  re-election  is  no  more  disqualified  from 
making  appointments  at  the  close  of  bis 
tenure  than  he  is  from  discharging  the 
other  duties  of  hla  office— «ay,  for  instance, 
negotiating  the  settlement  of  a  war  or  giving 
his  approval  to  an  act  of  Congress. 

A  more  dangerous  and  no  less  merltrlcious 
argument  against  the  confirmation  of  Justice 
Fortas  has  been  advanced  by  Senators 
Thurmond  and  Ervin.  They  contend  that 
be  shoiild  not  become  Chief  Justice  because 
they  disagree  with  some  of  the  declfilons 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  which  he  con- 
curred— or  which,  at  any  rate,  he  declined 
to  criticize,  when  he  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Coomilttee,  as  a  purchase 
price  of  confirmation.  This  is  an  argument 
that  disgraces  its  authors.  It  is  designed  to 
subordinate  the  Supreme  Court  to  the 
Senate. 

If  confirmation  of  a  Judicial  nomination 
Is  made  dependent  upon  the  nominee's 
agreement  with  a  majority  of  the  Senate, 
that  majority  wlU  obviously  be  able  to 
exercise  a  controlling  Influence  on  the  Court. 
It  emphatically  ought  not  do  so.  In  the 
American  tripartite  constitutional  system, 
the  Federal  courts  are  made  independent  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive — by  a  grant 
of  life  tenure  to  their  members — precisely 
in  order  to  assure  them  the  independence 


requisite  to  thslr  counterbalancing  role.  And 
that  independence  is  designed  to  give  them 
freedom  from  the  poUtical  preaaures  that 
inevitably  color  the  Judgment  of  men  obliged 
to  stand  from  time  to  time  for  reelection.  It 
would  be  tragic  for  the  Senate  to  compromiae 
the  independenoe  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

There  ia  a  practical  consideration  which 
should  lend  Inqtetus  to  the  Senate  in  con- 
firming Justice  Fortas.  If  he  has  not  been 
confirmed  when  the  Octolier  term  of  the 
Supreme  Coiirt  l>egins.  Chief  Justice  Warren, 
will  l>e  obliged  either  to  remain  in  office 
despite  his  desire  to  retire  or  to  leave  the 
Court  without  a  Chief  Justice.  Either  course 
wlU  seriously  Impede  the  Court's  work.  Cases 
argued  before  it  whUe  he  sits  wlU  have  to 
i>e  reargued  if  they  are  not  decided  before  his 
retirement. 

Ail  of  these  consideratons  arg;ue  for  a 
prompt  resolution  on  the  Fortas  case.  Delay 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee — as  of  last 
Tuesday's  pretext  that  a  quorum  was  lack- 
ing— or  by  a  filibuster  would  t>e  uncon- 
scionable. The  Senate  ought  not  to  tolerate 
either  form  of  obstruction.  The  nomination 
should  be  brought  to  a  vote. 

The  situation,  in  our  Judgment,  presents 
an  opportunity  to  Rictutrd  Nixon  for  statea- 
manahlp  of  a  high  order.  To  tiis  credit,  he 
characterized  Juatloe  Fortaa  on  Wednesday 
as  "one  of  the  ablest  Justices  on  the  Court." 
On  moral  and  pragmatic  grounds  alike,  be 
would  do  weU  to  go  the  logical  step  beyond 
tills  and  indicate  a  repugnance  to  any  part 
in  the  effort  to  block  the  Portas  confirma- 
tion. Four  years,  or  eight  years,  from  now 
be  may  be  sending  to  the  Senate  a  Judicial 
nomination  of  his  own.  He  can  hardly  wish 
to  lend  color  to  the  pernicious  doctrine  tliat 
retiring  President  should  be  rendered  power- 
less. And  he  can  hardly  wish  to  accept  any 
portion  of  the  obloquy  that  would  be  Justly 
attached  to  the  rejection  of  a  magnifestly 
qualified  nominee  on  purely  partisan 
grounds. 

Abe  Fortas  has  had  an  extraordinarily  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  law — as  a  teacher,  as 
a  Federal  administrator,  as  a  lawyer  in  varied 
private  practice,  aa  a  Judge.  In  terms  of  in- 
teUect,  ctutraeter  and  experience,  his  fitness 
to  be  Chief  Justice  cannot  reasonable  or 
fahrly  be  assailed.  The  Senate  has  a  clear 
duty  to  confirm  him  now — and  to  save  the 
Chief  Justiceship  from  the  tumult  and 
the  hazards  of  a  national  election. 


STEEL    IMPORT    QUOTAS- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  just 
seen  some  figures  on  the  volume  of  steel 
imports  into  the  United  States  which  I 
find  most  alannlng. 

In  the  first  7  months  of  this  year,  steel 
imports  rose  57  percent  over  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1967. 

Last  year  we  imported  some  IIV2  mil- 
lion tons  during  the  full  calendar  year. 
This  year  we  have  imported  Q'/a  million 
tons  in  Just  the  first  7  months. 

Steel  imports  are  now  making  up 
about  16  percent  of  the  steel  consumed 
domestically  in  the  United  States. 

I  wonder  how  much  longer  the  do- 
mestic steel  industry  can  stand  this 
severe  level  of  Importation? 

On  July  9  of  this  year,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  decided  to  defer  leg- 
islative consideration  of  iron  and  steel 
quotas  to  allow  reasonable  time  for  the 
Japanese  and  European  steel  industries 
to  work  out  a  program  of  voluntary  re- 
straints on  steel  shipments  into  the 
United  States.  Some  leaders  of  the  Jap- 
anese steel  industry  have  indicated  their 
intention  to  adopt  such  a  program  and 


the  c<«imittee  felt  that  the  program 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  operate. 

But  It  is  going  to  take  massive  restraint 
and  considerable  time,  since  many  con- 
tracts are  long-term  ones,  to  cut  down 
the  tide  of  imports  to  a  point  where  do- 
mestic industry  will  be  greatly  benefited. 
In  view  of  what  is  happening,  can  we 
afford  to  wait? 

We  have  been  building  toward  the 
present  Import  voltune  for  a  number  of 
years.  Up  to  the  end  of  1958,  the  United 
States  was  a  major  net  exporter  of  steel, 
but  it  has  now  bec(Mne  the  largest  net 
importer.  For  example,  steel  Imports  in 
1967  were  nearly  10  times  what  they 
were  in  1957. 

We  are  now  really  beginning  to  feel 
the  impact  of  the  st^I-producing  capac- 
ities of  the  large-scale  and  ultra-modem 
equipment  built  in  Japan  and  Ehirope 
after  World  War  H.  often  with  U.S.  help. 
These  plants  are  operating  with  lower 
paid  labor,  and  in  some  instances  the 
plants  are  government  owned  and  there- 
fore subsidized.  They  are  rapidly  expand- 
ing their  steelmaklng  ct^acity,  and 
throwing  steel  on  world  markets  in  ever 
Increasing  amounts.  It  is  natural  that 
they  should  turn  to  the  U.S.  market,  the 
largest  and  least  restricted  by  tariff 
barriers. 

While  the  import  penetration  of  the 
market  in  the  United  States  varies  by 
product  and  region,  there  is  no  important 
product  line  or  market  area  in  the  United 
States  which  is  immime  to  the  imports. 

In  my  section  of  the  country— the 
West — and  also  in  the  Southwest,  there 
has  been  heavy  penetration  from  Japa- 
nese producers.  SmaUer  plants,  like  the 
Geneva  plant  of  United  States  Steel,  in 
my  State  of  Utah,  are  particularly  feel- 
ing the  impact.  Among  products  being 
imported,  the  largest  growth  has  been  in 
such  highly  sophisticated  items  as  sheets 
and  plates.  Small  steel  producers  with 
limited  product  lines  are  particularly 
vulnerable  to  Imports  of  such  sophisti- 
cated types  of  steel.  They  are  hurting, 
and  their  employees  are  hurting. 

Mr.  President,  the  steel  import  problem 
is  very  complex,  and  it  is  intertwined 
with  many  other  economic  and  techno- 
logical trends  in  our  own  country  and  in 
other  countries.  I  do  not  pretend  to  dis- 
cuss it  fully  here.  A  very  admirable  study 
on  the  steel  import  problem  was  com- 
pleted last  December  by  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  is  avail- 
able to  us. 

The  conclusions  drawn  in  this  study 
should  be  of  concern  to  every  Member, 
and  I  quote: 

If  the  trends  Indicated  above  persist,  the 
Nation  must  be  prepared  to  see  steel  Imports 
ultimately  reach  such  high  percentages  of 
the  markets  for  certain  steel  products  as  to 
render  them  unprofitable  for  the  domestic 
industry  to  make. 

We  cannot  consider  in  the  short  time 
left  in  this  session  all  of  the  problems 
outlined  in  this  study.  Some  of  them  can 
be  met  only  by  industry  itself.  But  we  do 
have  an  obligation  to  our  domestic  in- 
dustry, and  to  our  coimtry  because  of  the 
balance-of-payments  problem  which 
steel  imports  present,  to  do  what  we  can. 
We  can  take  the  easy  step  of  establishing 
quotas  on  steel  imports  until  we  can  get 
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more  time  to  nuUyae  all  of  the  factors 
which  are  coitributlng  to  our  present 
problem. 

The  dlstlngv  lahed  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [»«r.  Ha«i  Ml  has  a  bUl  pending  be- 
fore the  Senal  e  (S.  2537)  which  would 
place  access  t<  the  U.S.  market  for  for- 
eign-produced pig  Iron  and  steel  mill 
products  on  ai  equitable  basis,  and  pre- 
vent a  further  disruption  of  Ui3.  markets 
and  unemploy  nent  among  U.8.  Iron  and 
steel  workers.  [  ask  at  this  time  that  my 
name  be  addtd  as  a  coeDonsor  of  this 
measure,  and  I  recommend  that  It  be 
given  further  consideration  before  ad- 
journment.     ^.^^     . 

The  PRESI  )INO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  ©ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  1  r  we  do  nothing  now.  a  full 
year  will  have  passed  since  the  Finance 
Committee  stidy  was  made,  and  the 
avalanche  of  mports  will  have  further 
weakened  otir  i  IS.  Industry. 

I  well  recognize  that  trade  Is  one  of 
our  strongest  weapons  in  cultivating 
"frlertdly  relatic  ns  with  other  nations,  and 
'l  do  not  want  I  o  tie  the  President's  hands 
in  seeking  or  p  erpetuating  such  relation- 
ships. I  feel  t  lat  any  import  quota  re- 
strictions shoidd  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  giving  the  President  a  free  hand 
when  circxmMt  inces  indicate  a  lessening 
of  trade  resti  ictions  on  a  given  com- 
modity, or  wit  I  a  specific  country,  would 
be  in  the  Natl  )n's  best  Interest. 

But  I  also  f e  ;1  that  we  must  never  for- 
get the  Impori  ance  of  keeping  our  own 
domestic  Indi  strles  in  a  stable  and 
healthy  condition,  both  because  of  the 
many  America  is  who  depend  on  them  for 
their  livelihoot .  and  because  there  could 
be  a  time  whei  i  self-sufficiency  would  be 
absolutely  esse  itlal  to  our  Nation's  secu- 
We  shoul  1  trade  widely  and  freely 
with  other  ni  tions.  Trade  Is  mutually 
beneficial.  On]  f  when  we  encounter  un- 
luch  as  dumping  onto  our 
we  burden  or  restrict  free 
trade.  In  my  o  pinion,  we  are  moving  in- 
exorably towa:  d  an  import  level  of  steel 
which  threate  is  our  economy  and  em- 
ployment of  01  r  citizens. 


proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished busineas.  _^    ^,„ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  Bteted  by  tttle  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  AasisTAMT  LsGistATivc  Clbhk.  a 
bill  (8.  3633)  to  amend  tlUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  con- 
trol of  the  mterstate  traffic  In  firearms. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
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Mr.  President.  I 
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Mr.   President, 
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.._  OFFICER.  Is  there 
_  business?  If  not,  mom- 
concluded. 


ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,   I 
ask  unanlmoi^  consent  that  the  Senate 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi.  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
takto  out  of  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  ndl. 

The  assistant  legtslatlve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIEXD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECBSS  UNTIL  2:30  PJkl. 
TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDol  be  recognized,  and  that  if  no  Sen- 
ator is  ready  to  speak  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  remarks,  which  I  understand  will 
be  brief,  the  Senate  then  stand  in  recess 
until  2:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


GUN  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1968 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3633)  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  better 
control  of  the  interstate  traffic  in  fire- 
arms. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  be  recognized 
for  5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  be  recognized  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  DODD.  On  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  with  refer- 
ence to  S.  3633,  recently  I  discussed  with 
the  Justice  Department  the  problem  of 
the  importation  of  inexpensive,  for- 
eign-made handguns.  These  are  the  wea- 
pons most  commonly  used  in  American 
crime. 

As  I  pointed  T>ut  to  the  Senate  on  July 
8,  1968.  certain  Importers  in  the  United 
States  have  been  attempting  to  beat  the 
deadline  on  the  import  contnris  in  title 
rv  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill. 

The  deadline  that  was  established  in 
that  title  is  December  15  of  this  year.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  that  there  would  be 
an  attempt  to  flood  this  country  with 
handguns  before  that  deadline. 


However,  as  of  today,  for  example, 
there  are  Ucenses  pending  in  the  State 
Department  which  would  authorize  the 
Importation  of  over  1  million  handg\ms 
which  have  been  classified  in  the  cate- 
gory of  the  "Saturday  night  specials," 
those  weapons  used  to  rob,  malm  and 
kill  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  each 
year. 

During  my  discussions  with  the  Justice 
Department  I  was  advised  of  a  letter 
written  by  Sheldon  Cohen  to  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark  and  I  think  It 
should  be  read  into  the  record  at  this 
point.  I  hope  that  my  coUeagues  will  take 
the  time  to  read  this  letter  and  give  it 
careful  consideration : 

U.S.  TasASUBT  Dwpunuxtn, 

INTSBNAL   REVia*T7K   SDIVIOI, 

WosMngton,  D.C..  September  16,  X9S8. 
Hon.  Ramskt  Clabx, 
The  Attorney  Oeneral. 
Waahinffton.  D.C. 

DxAB  llM.  Attoenkt  OxmESAi.:  In  a  recent 
oonvenatlon  with  a  gun  Importer  one  of  my 
staff  members  reported  that  the  gun  Im- 
portera  recognize  the  United  SUtee  aa  being 
the  only  nation  which  aUowa  Itaelf  to  be  the 
dumping  ground  tor  cheap  weapon*.  When  It 
was  suggested  that  the  failure  to  license 
their  ImportaUon  might  result  In  loss  to 
the  Importer  my  staff  member  suggested  that 
perhaps  the  weapons  covUd  be  sold  In  other 
areas.  We  were  surprised  to  learn  that  none 
of  the  so-called  under-developed  nations  In 
South  America.  Africa  or  Asia  would  allow 
the  importation  of  these  dangerous  weapons. 
The  United  States  has  been  the  only  place 
where  handguns  of  any  deecrlptlon  could  be 
sold. 

We  believe  that  It  U  abeolutely  essential 
that  these  worthless  and  very  dangerous 
Orearms  be  kept  out  of  the  United  States.  The 
Import  restrictions  In  Title  IV  are  absolutely 
cMftnUl  to  proper  g\m  control  legislation. 

B«s«  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Sheldon  S.  Cohxk, 

Commissioner. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  important 
matter.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  has  written 
this  letter  so  that  if  anyone  Is  not  al- 
ready aware  of  these  facts,  he  will  now 
know  of  the  efforts  being  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  Importation  of  hand- 
gims.  The  Importers  of  these  "Saturday 
night  specials"  are  trying  to  flood  the 
coimtry  with  additional  millions  of  these 
weapoi^  which,  when  added  to  those  al- 
ready here,  will  be  a  great  hazard  for 
safety  and  peace  on  the  streets  In  this 
Nation. 

I  had  suggested  on  another  occasion 
that  we  should  move  the  effective  date  of 
this  prohibition  to  a  date  earlier  than 
December  15.  We  did  not  do  that  and  I 
regret  we  did  not,  as  do  many  other 
Members. 

I  think  it  is  Important  that  every  per- 
son should  know  what  these  people  are 
doing,  even  in  the  face  of  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President.  They  know  very  well  that  soon 
they  will  not  be  allowed  to  bring  these 
weapons  into  the  country. 

It  Is  important  to  learn  from  Commis- 
sioner Sheldon  S.  Cohen  that  even  the 
so-called  underdeveloped  nations  in 
South  America.  Africa,  or  Asia  would  not 
permit  this  sort  of  thing.  We  appear  to 
be  the  only  nation  In  the  world  which 
allows  it.  I  regret  that  we  did  not  make 
the  effective  date  of  the  Import  provl- 
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sioos  (^  title  IV  earlier  than  was  dcme.  I 
hope  we  are  now  ready  to  pass  a  reason- 
able and  sensible  gun  control  law  after 
these  many  years  of  struggling  to  do  so. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:30  P.M. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  my  understanding  of  the  request  by 
the  majority  leader,  if  no  Senators  wish 
to  qieak  at  this  time,  the  Senate  will  now 
recess  until  2:30  pjn. 

Thereupon  (at  1  o'clock  and  17  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
2:30  pjn.,  the  same  day. 

At  2  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.  the 
Senate  reassembled,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Sponc 
in  the  chair) . 


GUN  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3633)  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  better 
control  of  the  Interstate  traffic  in 
firearms. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
dent.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  equally  charged  against  both 
sides  under  the  time  allocated  on  the 
biU. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESXDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  the  entire  gun  debate  in  the 
Senate  it  has  been  clear  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  Congress  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  high-quality  firearms  by 
cmnpanles  in  this  country. 

As  you  know,  the  Browning  Arms  Co., 
of  Ogden,  Utah,  is  one  of  America's  pre- 
mier gim  manufacturers.  John  Brown- 
ing has  made  a  great  contribution  to  the 
military  weaponry  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  company  today  produces  some 
of  America's  finest  sporting  weapons.  In 
seeking  this  excellence  Browning  has  for 
many  years  had  its  long  guns  and  hand- 
guns manufactured  in  Europe. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  hearings 
and  by  the  authors  of  gun  legislation 
that  it  was  not  their  intentions  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  high-quality 
firearms  by  American  companies.  There 
Is  a  great  difference  between  the  tsrpe  of 
firearms  Imported  by  Browning  and  the 
so-called  Saturday  night  specials. 

NO    ZMTXNT    TO    DENT    XICPOSTS    OF 
ALL    WZAPONS 

"The  difference  in  quality  between  the 
two  types  of  weapons  is  at  once  obvious. 
The  craftsmanship,  design,  and  cost  for 
the  quality-type  rifies  and  handguns 
manufactured  by  Browning  are  drasti- 
cally different  than  these  other  cheap 
imports.  The  Judiciary  Committee  report 
clearly  differentiates  between  legislation 
to  Impose  controls  on  military  surplus 
weapons  or  pot  metal  handguns  and 


congressional  intent  to  permit  imports  of 
high-quality  rifies  and  pistols. 

I  wish  to  point  out  at  this  time  that 
the  Treasury,  which  is  charged  with  the 
administration  of  title  IV  of  the  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act,  has  the 
same  understanding  of  this  matter  as  do 
the  authors  of  gun  control  legislation. 

BEASSVaANCE     FKOM     TKEAStJRT 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  letter  sent  to  me  by  the  Acthig  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  pointing 
out  that  the  Tieasury  does  not  interpret 
section  925(d)  (3)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  as  applying  to  high- 
quality  firearms  such  as  those  imported 
by  the  Browning  Arms  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Tre.asuby  Department. 

INTBRN.AI.   REVENrE   SERVICE. 

Washington.  DC.  May  20, 1968. 
Hon.  Wallace  P.  Bennett, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Bennett:  You  have  re- 
quested to  be  advised  of  the  Service's  inter- 
pretation of  proposed  Sec.  925ldM3)  of  Title 
18,  United  States  Code  as  contained  in  Title 
IV  of  S.  917  as  it  applies  to  high-quality 
sporting  firearms  manufactured  abroad  and 
Imported  by  Browning  Arms  Co.,  Ogden, 
Utah. 

We  Interpret  this  section  aa  authorizing 
the  importation  of  the  quality  sporting  rifles, 
shotguns,  and  pistols  traditionally  imported 
by  Browning. 

A»  I  stated  with  respect  to  H.R.  5384,  before 
Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
April  7,  1967: 

"The  bin  would  not.  and  I  emphasize 
would  not,  preclude  the  importation  of  good 
quality  sporting-type  firearms  or  of  military 
surplus  rifles  or  shotguns  particularly  suit- 
able for  or  adaptable  to  sporting  use." 
Sincerely  yoiu«. 

William  H.  Smfth, 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  further, 
the  new  legislation  which  we  are  now 
considering  does  not  attempt  to  control 
importation  of  high-quality  long  guns 
and  handguns.  May  I  also  read  for  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  the  language  of 
the  Senate  report  dealing  with  section 
925(d).  I  am  reading  from  page  38.  the 
third  paragraph  from  the  bottom  of  the 
page: 

The  Standards  set  forth  In  this  subsection 
for  the  importation  of  firearms  are  designated 
and  Intended  to  provide  for  the  Importation 
of  quality  made,  sporting  firearms.  Includ- 
ing pistols,  rifles,  and  shotguns,  such  as 
those  manufactured  and  Imported  by  Brown- 
ing and  other  such  manufacturers  and  im- 
porters of  firearms. 

From  tlie  Treasury  letter,  the  report 
which  I  have  just  quoted,  and  the  hear- 
ing record  it  is  obvious;  and  I  wish  to 
point  out  ttiat  the  legislative  intent  here 
is  not  to  prevent  the  importation  of  high- 
quality  long  guns  and  handguns  by 
Americsoi  gim  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers, llie  intoit  of  the  legislation,  and 
the  Import  act  specifically,  is  to  get  at 
the  cheap  surplus  and  other  cheap  htmd- 
guns  which  are  of  a  very  different  nature 
in  quality  and  use  than  the  t3rpe  of  long 


gun  or  handgun  imported  by  Browning 
and  other  reputable  dealers. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it  crys- 
tal clear  that  I  am  opposed  to  S.  3633, 
and  that  I  will  vote  against  final  passage 
of  the  proposed  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

POSITION   ON   FIREARMS  LEGISLATION 

I  believe  the  second  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  guarantees  the  right  of  all 
Americans  peacefully  to  possess  and  own 
a  firearm.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
would  explain  this  provision  away  and 
thereby  deny  this  constitutional  right 
to  law-abiding  Americans. 

I  recognize  that  certain  individuals 
should  be  denied  the  right  to  possess  and 
use  firearms  by  virtue  of  their  past.  Thus, 
individuals  who  are  mentally  deranged, 
who  have  a  criminal  record,  or  who  are 
below  18  years  of  8«e  should  be  carefully 
screened  and  denied  the  possession  of 
firearms  where  necessary. 

I  deeply  believe  that  gun  ownership  in 
Utah  is  quite  a  different  matter  than  gim 
possession  in  many  of  our  large  cities 
and  States.  This  fact  has  not  been  duly 
recognized  by  advocates  of  gun  legisla- 
tion. 

As  an  alternative  to  restrictive  gun 
laws,  I  have  offered  legislation  calling 
for  stiff  gun  misuse  penalties.  I  have  also 
recommended  to  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower. 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Violence,  that  the  new.  strict  gun 
misuse  penalties  be  considered  in  depth 
by  the  CMnmisslon.  Dr.  Eisenhower  has 
assured  me  this  will  be  done. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  firmly  believe 
that  if  registration  and  licensing  provi- 
sions are  required  they  must  be  put  into 
effect  at  the  State  level.  Such  provisions 
at  the  Federal  level  cany  long-range, 
inherently  dangerous  possibilities  and. 
therefore.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  any 
Federal  licensing  provision. 

PEOPLE    ARE    OPPOSED    TO    REGISTRATION    OF 
FIREARMS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
shall  continue  to  oppose  the  passage  of 
legislation  designed  to  further  restrict 
the  rights  of  individual  citizens  in  re- 
gard to  the  licensing  and  registration  of 
firearms. 

The  reason  is  simple.  The  people  are 
aroused  over  this  additional  infringe- 
ment upon  their  constitutionally  guar- 
anteed rights  and  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  citizen  to  protect  his  home 
and  property. 

Despite  the  much  vaunted  opinion 
polls  which  allegedly  show  a  majority 
favoring  restrictive  legislation.  I  have 
failed  to  find  a  similar  sentiment  re- 
flected in  the  mall  and  other  expressions 
of  opinion  I  get  from  Arizona.  Further- 
more, I  fall  to  find  such  sentiment  in  the 
\isits  and  contacts  I  make  with  other 
parts  of  the  Nation. 

In  my  judgment,  this  battle  is  hope- 
lessly ill  conceived.  It  has  its  genesis  in 
the  tragic  assassination  of  our  friend 
and  colleague.  Senator  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy. Yet  no  reasonable  supporter  of  the 
bill  holds  that  what  we  are  being  asked 
to  pass  would  have  prevented  that  trag- 
edy. Still,  somehow,  they  wish  to  link 
the  emotion  over  that  happening  to  this 
cause.  This  is  a  terrible  misapplication. 
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Thoae  who    upport  reglstratlmi  and 

licenslmc  as  a  i  Mans  of  restricting  such 
crimes  are  not  1  telng  fair  with  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Sti  Icter  enforcement  of  the 
existing  ffun  1  ^ws  along  with  tougher 
sentences  for  t  lose  convicted  of  unlaw- 
ful use  of  flrea  rms  Is  a  far  more  direct 
and  effective  n  ethod  for  acoompllshlng 
this  desired  rtsult.  It  has  the  much 
greater  beneflc  al  effect  of  not  penaliz- 
ing the  honest,  law-abiding  dtlsen. 

We  need  onls  to  look  at  New  Toxic  City 
for  an  ezampli  of  the  abridgement  of 
citizens'  rights  without  a  corresponding 
accompllshmen ;  of  results.  New  York  has 
perhaps  the  Uughest  gun  law  on  the 
books.  The  lice  ise  fee  to  own  a  gun  In 
New  Yoit  has  i  sen  from  50  cents  to  $20. 
While  a  man  st  11  has  the  right  to  own  a 
gim  there,  umer  these  prohibitive  re- 
strictions he  cin  not  transport  It  any- 
where. Yet  the  crime  rate,  and  the  rate 
of  crimes  emidi  rylng  firearms,  continues 
to  mount  year  by  year.  Criminals  are 
free  to  obtain  i  nd  own  gims  and  get  off 
.wltK  relatively  Ight  sentepces  while  the 
law-abiding  cl  Izen  Is  deprived  of  his 
rights. 

A  Washlngtoi  i  newspaper  recently  pub- 
lished a  pictun  of  bank  robbers  caught 
In  the  act  and  said  that  If  gim  control 
laws  were  ena  ;ted  such  crimes  would 
become  much  n  ore  difficult.  How  ridicu- 
lous. How  naive  Two  of  the  criminals  In 
the  picture  we  e  on  ball  or  probation 
after  having  been  arrested  for  prevloiis 
crimes.  Can  we  take  seriously  the  con- 
tention that  the  se  criminals  would  not  be 
able  to  get  guns  a  perpetrate  their  crimes 
if  we  pass  gun  Icenslng  and  registration 
laws?  Far  more  obvious  is  the  fact  that 
they  would  not  le  able  to  commit  crimes 
if  they  were  in  |ail  serving  the  sentence 
appropriate  ty  t  lelr  crime. 

There  simply  has  been  a  great  lack  of 
realism  iux>n  tl'e  part  of  those  who  are 
supporting  thia  legislation.  They  have 
completely  over  ooked  the  fact  that  there 
are  businessmer ,  ranchers,  stockmen  and 
others  all  over  the  Nation  who  depend 
upon  the  mails  for  transactions  neces- 
sary to  their  w(  11  being.  The  f ramers  of 
this  legislation  have  approached  the 
problem  with  f  broad  cureall  bill  that 
will  create  moi !  evils  than  it  will  pos- 
siby  cure. 

I  ask  upft"!""  )us  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  the  Iitemational  Association 
of  Game,  Fish,  and  Conservation  Com- 
missioners be  pi  inted  in  the  Rxcoro.  The 
statement  showj  that  the  men  who  are 
familiar  with  tl  e  situation  as  it  touches 
the  law-abidlnt  citizen  and  the  sports- 
man have  goo(  and  valid  reasons  for 
opposing  the  pel  iding  legislation. 

There  being  \o  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  folio  ivs: 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  September  11.  19«8. — ^The 
International  Am  iclatlon  of  Oame,  Fish  and 
Conservation  Con  mlaslonera  read  with  ataoek 
and  dlamay  tbe  si  atement  of  tbe  UJB.  Attor- 
ney General  to  tl  e  U.S.  Senate  yeaiarday  In 
which  be  strongl  r  urged  registration  of  all 
flreanna  and  licet  sing  of  aU  gun  owners. 

Preeldent  o<  tt  e  International.  Walter  T. 
Elbannon,  today  kt  tbe  annual  meeting  at 
Tucson,  Arlaona  pr(»nptly  wired  Attorney 
General  Clark  th<  deep  concern  of  the  Inter- 
national Aasoclal  ion  to  his  stated  position 
advocating  unret  ilatic  flreann  leglalatton. 


The  International,  repwsenting  the  50 
state  wildlife  oonaenratton  agenelM  at  the 
Nation  bam  long  advocated  tbe  control  ot 
crime  with  Tlgoroua  and  prooipt  enfocoemant 
of  existing  firearm  laws  without  breaching 
the  preotous  lights  of  law  abiding  dttaens  to 
own  firearms.  Prestdent  Bhannon.  after  read- 
ing the  preaa  story  ot  tbe  Attorney  Oeneral'a 
statement,  observed  that  stntlstlOB  show  that 
of  aU  the  mllUona  of  law-abiding  gun  ovnara 
in  America,  less  than  1%  have  even  been 
convicted  ot  a  criminal  violation  with  ths 
use  of  a  gun.  Be  stated  further  "We  are  as 
deeply  dlaturl>ed  as  anyone  else  about  law- 
lessneas  In  our  land.  Additional  gun  legisla- 
tion as  advocated  by  Attorney  Oeneral  dark 
would  endanger  the  rights  of  law-abiding 
cltlsens.  with  no  proof  or  positive  asauianoe 
It  would  accomplish  the  control  ot  crime 
which  we  aU  seek. 

"Reglstratloa  of  all  guns  and  ^^«^w^^^^g  of 
gun  owners  would  oost  the  taxpayers  miiiiwwg 
of  dollars  that  would  give  tbe  enforcement 
agencies  Uttle  more  than  a  listing  of  the 
law-abiding  gun  owners  at  the  country. 
Criminals  will  not  register  guns  or  apply  for 
a  Uoenae  to  own  guns. 

"Many  law-abiding  people  contend  that 
registration  and  licensing  of  guns  Is  tbe  first 
step  toward  confiscation  of  firearms  and 
eventual  dlsannlng  of  law-abiding  ottlaens. 
When  that  happens,  only  the  criminals  wlU 
have  guns,"  Shannon  said. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
desire? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  desire  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
second  time  during  this  session  of  the 
Congress,  the  Senate  has  under  con- 
sideration landmark  legislation  dealing 
with  the  control  of  firearms.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  enactment  of  a  strong  and 
carefully  worded  gim  control  bill  would 
constitute  a  responsive  reaction  to  some 
of  the  tragic  events  of  the  last  9  months. 
And  I  believe  further  that  such  affirma- 
tive action  by  the  Senate  would  ac- 
curately refiect  not  only  the  assent  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  of  the 
United  States,  but  their  desire  for  effec- 
tive and  meaningful  legislation  to  curb 
the  availability  and  use  of  firearms  in 
this  country.  If  we  are  to  be  responsive 
to  not  only  the  wishes  but  the  expressed 
needs  of  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans, I  believe  that  we  must  take  strong 
and  meaningful  action  on  this  bill  which 
will  protect  all  of  our  citizens  while  safe- 
guarding the  rights  of  gim  owners  as 
well. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  and  the 
amendments  thereto  which  are  presently 
pending  before  the  Senate  raise  two 
clearly  framed  questions  which  we  are 
now  called  upon  to  answer. 

First,  will  the  Senate  pass  effective  leg- 
islation to  protect  and  insure  complete 
State  control  over  traffic  in  firearms 
within  its  borders? 

Second,  will  the  Senate  use  its  power 
to  assert  Federal  jurisdiction  over  fire- 
arms traffic  through  firearms  registra- 
tion and  gun  owner  licensing  measures? 

It  is  my  view  that  the  Senate  should 
respond  affirmatively  to  both  of  these 
questions.  I  shall  outline  briefiy  why  I 
believe  that  these  positive  responses  are 
necessary. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  we  preMntiy 
live  in  an  era  mariced  by  an  extraordl- 


naiy  amount  of  criminal  violence. 
Whether  in  terms  of  absolute  numbers,  or 
in  comparisons  of  those  numbers  with 
previous  year's  records — ^the  figures  on 
violent  crimes  In  the  United  States  are 
striking.  And  at  the  forefront  of  this 
statlstlo^  picture  of  violence  and  tragedy 
are  the  figures  indicating  the  startling 
number  of  serious  criminal  offenses 
which  Involve  the  use  of  firearms.  For 
example,  during  the  last  year.  63  percent 
or  7,600  of  the  murders  in  the  United 
States  were  committed  with  a  gim. 
Twenty  percent  of  all  aggravated  as- 
saults, a  total  of  52,000  such  occurrences, 
Involved  ttie  use  of  firearms.  And  in  the 
category  of  robbery,  nearly  two-thirds  of 
these  crimes  were  accomplished  by  using 
firearms — the  total  for  the  year  reaching 
73,000.  Theae  figures  become  even  more 
devastating  In  light  of  the  1967  Uniform 
Crime  Reports  statement  that  in  the  last 
3  years  "use  of  a  firearm  in  murder  is  up 
47  percent;  in  aggravated  assault  up 
76  percent.  In  armed  robbery  up  58  per- 
cent." 

But  compelling  as  these  flgtires  may  be, 
they  should  be  pondered  in  the  light  of 
the  following  questions,  to  which  precise 
answers  are  unfortunately  not  available: 

In  how  many  of  these  crimes  were  the 
effects  felt  by  persons  other  than  the 
victim — by  orphfmed  children,  widowed 
wives,  or  suddenly  childless  parents? 

In  how  many  of  these  Instances  of 
violence  did  the  availability  of  a  gun  sup- 
ply fiagging  courage  to  the  perpetrator, 
or  provide  a  deadly  means  of  response  to 
momentary  rage? 

And  In  how  many  of  the  cases  where 
firearms  were  used  did  the  precipitating 
event  lead  immediately  to  the  purchase 
of  a  weapon  under  circumstances  where 
the  purchaser  knew  that  he  had  anony- 
mous and  unsupervised  access  to  vir- 
tually any  deadly  weapon  he  might 
desire. 

That  the  situation  today  has  been  en- 
couraged by  a  nearly  complete  absence 
of  legislative  control  is  clear.  That  we 
continue  to  tolerate  this  abdication  of 
public  responsibility  in  the  light  of  such 
clear  and  demonstrable  evidence  about 
the  relationship  of  firearms  to  violent 
crime  is  nearly  incomprehensible. 

Our  Nation's  lack  of  legal  restraints 
against  such  inherently  dangerous 
mechanisms  as  firearms  is  placed  in 
sharp  perspective  by  even  the  most  cur- 
sory examination  of  the  laws  of  other 
civilized  countries.  In  Japan,  a  highly 
urbanized  society,  ownership  of  hand- 
grms  is  restricted  to  police  officers.  In 
the  last  year  for  which  a  comparison  is 
possible,  there  were  37  firearms  murders 
in  Japan  as  compared  with  4,954  in  the 
United  States.  A  bit  of  simple  arithmetic 
reveals  that,  during  the  period  under 
examination,  the  United  States  had  67 
times  the  number  of  gunshot  homicides 
as  did  Japan.  If  a  similar  correlation  is 
pursued  in  other  countries,  such  as  Oreat 
Britain,  Denmark,  and  Oermany,  the 
figures  point  to  a  similar  discrepancy 
between  these  countries,  which  have 
taken  steps  to  protect  their  citizens  from 
the  effects  of  firearms,  and  the  Uhlted 
States  which  has  taken  none.  It  is  worth 
pointing  out  that,  according  to  a  survey 
made  by  the  Library  of  Congress  of  the 
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gun  laws  of  30  major  countries,  no  coun- 
try has  imdertaken  to  outlaw  the  owner- 
ship of  firearms  outright.  The  over- 
whelming number  of  these  30  represent- 
ative countries  on  five  continents  rely  on 
registration  and/or  licensing  provisions. 
The  result  they  have  achieved  through 
these  measures  is  a  level  of  control  of 
firearms  violence  which  is  vastly  prefer- 
able to  the  situation  now  existent  In  the 
United  States. 

To  some  extent,  our  present  lack  of 
firearms  control  legislation  might  appear 
to  be  the  fault  of  the  governments  of  the 
several  States.  There  is  no  question  that, 
under  our  Constitution,  primary  Juris- 
diction and  responsibility  for  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  people  lies  with  State 
and  local  governments.  Nevertheless,  we 
m  the  Congress  cannot  assuage  our  con- 
sciences by  placing  the  blame  for  faulty 
gun  control  measures  at  the  doorstep  of 
the  States.  For  it  has  long  been  clear  that 
the  increasing  mobility  of  our  citizens 
and  their  access  to  weapons  produced 
and  sold  in  States  where  they  do  not 
reside  have  severely  curtaUed  the  prac- 
tical effects  which  individual  State  laws 
can  have  on  the  firearms  problem.  For 
example,  an  individual  State's  efforts  to 
limit  the  availability  of  firearms  can 
easily  be  defeated  by  citizens  of  that 
State  traveling  across  State  lines  to  a 
more  lenient  Jurisdiction.  Laws  in  a 
given  State  to  shield  citizens  of  that  State 
from  the  effects  of  the  availability  of 
firearms  to  irresponsible  or  criminal  ele- 
ments have  little  effect  against  out-of- 
State  residents.  In  short,  as  the  fluidity 
of  our  society  has  increased,  the  need  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  supplement 
local  gun  control  measures  and  insure 
their  effectiveness  has  increased.  Thus, 
it  is  a  logical  first  step  in  solving  the 
firearms  control  problem  that  we  in  the 
Congress  act  to  enhance  the  viability  of 
the  States  to  cope  with  this  pressing 
problem. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  before  us  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  complete  the  task 
imdertaken  in  the  omnibus  crime  bill 
passed  earUer  this  session.  It  does  so  by 
extending  to  all  types  of  firearms  and 
ammunition  strict  limitations  on  inter- 
state transactions.  By  effectively  limit- 
ing access  to  firearms  and  ammunition 
to  the  State  of  a  citizen's  residence,  the 
ability  of  State  governments  to  take 
meaningful  action  to  control  firearms 
within  their  boundaries  will  be  assured. 
There  can  be  little  question  that  the  ad- 
diti<»i  of  long  guns  and  ammunition  to 
the  proscriptions  of  the  interstate  sales 
of  handguns  passed  earlier  this  year  is 
imperative. 

The  foregoing  constitutes  the  absolute 
minimum  response  that  I  believe  the 
present  national  crisis  requires.  But  to 
provide  even  this  assistance  to  the  States 
in  their  efforts  to  control  firearms  con- 
templates enactment  of  the  pending  bill 
with  its  original  provisions  for  the  con- 
trol of  ammunition  sales,  its  definition 
and  treatment  of  so-called  collectors, 
and  its  restrictions  on  licensed  dealers. 
For  this  body  not  to  reject  the  committee 
amendments  which  contemplate  loop- 


holes that  would  seriously  cripple  not 
only  the  pending  bill  but  also  the  gim 
control  provisions  passed  as  part  of  the 
omnibus  crime  control  bill  of  1968  would 
do  a  disservice  not  only  to  those  States 
which  have  enacted  effective  firearms 
control  legislation  but  to  the  American 
public  as  well. 

Moreover,  it  is  my  Judgment  that  the 
passage  of  an  untampered-with  "mini- 
mum requirement"  bill  will  not  suffice  if 
we  are  to  deal  effectively  with  firearms 
in  the  United  States.  The  minimum  pro- 
visions I  have  outlined  are  a  reaction  to 
the  present  situation,  but  they  do  not 
f  uUy  anticipate  the  needs  of  the  immedi- 
ate future  and  they  do  nothing  to  allow 
recovery  of  the  time  that  has  been  lost 
by  the  failure  over  the  years  to  enact 
effective  laws.  It  Is  my  purpose  to  lurge 
that  the  Senate  face  up  to  a  larger  re- 
sponsibility and  initiate  affirmative  Fed- 
eral action  to  civilize  our  country  in  the 
matter  of  firearms  usage. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 100,000,000  firearms  in  private 
ownership  in  the  United  States — al- 
though some  estimates  suggest  that  the 
number  is  far  greater.  To  bring  these 
weapons  or  even  an  appreciable  number 
of  them  under  control  will  require  mean- 
ingful gun  registration  and  owner  licens- 
ing laws  effectively  applied  over  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time  in  every  State  of 
the  Union.  Since  few  States  have  such 
meaningful  laws  at  the  present  time,  it 
is  my  Judgment  that  we  in  the  Congress 
must  talce  the  first  step  by  enacting  a 
Federal  law  containing  minimal  stand- 
ards for  registration  and  licensing — a 
Federal  law,  however,  which  could  be 
superseded  and  preempted  by  State  ac- 
tion which  would  more  effectively  meet 
the  particular  needs  of  differing  juris- 
dictions while  still  offering  protection  to 
the  American  public. 

Parenthetically,  I  wish  to  indicate  that 
I  am  very  proud  of  the  gun  registration 
legislation  adopted  by  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. I  think  it  has  been  most  forward 
looldng.  I  also  think  the  leaders  of  our 
House  of  Representatives  and  our  Senate 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  diligent 
work. 

By  adopting  such  a  statute,  we  can 
begin  the  movement  toward  an  optimum 
system  of  firearms  controls  for  the 
United  States,  a  system  which  will  in- 
clude Federal,  State,  and  local  laws  with 
the  primary  emphasis  on  placing  as  much 
authority  as  possible  at  the  State  and 
local  level. 

I  harbor  no  doubts  that  such  a  system 
is  both  necessary  and  inevitable  as  our 
country  continues  to  grow  and  to  de- 
velop. The  oDly  question  is  when  we  will 
take  the  steps  to  begin  the  task  of  imple- 
mentation. For  me,  the  time  to  initiate  a 
sensible  and  discriminating  system  of 
gim  control  for  the  country  is  now.  The 
means  are  at  hand  in  the  form  of  Senator 
Tydings'  pending  amendment  whose  ef- 
fect would  be  to  establish  the  first  na- 
tional registration  and  licensing  mecha- 
nism to  deal  with  the  country's  growing 
arsenal  of  privately  held  firearms. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  particu- 
larly to  commend  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD],  for  his  great  foresight  and 


for  the  effective  leadership  he  has  exer- 
cised in  the  area  of  firearms  control.  I 
certainly  hope  the  Senate  will  abide  by 
much  of  his  wise  counsel,  because  of  his 
expertise  in  this  field.  I  know  that  I  have 
benefited  greatly  by  Ustening  to  his  argu- 
ments and  his  analysis  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  ignore  the  ob- 
vious to  suggest  that  the  registration  and 
licensing  of  firearms  are  equally  accept- 
able to  all  our  citizens.  They  are  not.  "The 
Gjnendments  to  the  (>ending  bill  which  I 
shall  support  will  siffect  not  just  the  ir- 
responsible, imquallfied.  or  incompetent 
whose  access  to  firearms  we  seek  to  curb. 
Registration  and  licensing  will  also  im- 
pose an  inconvenience  on  a  great  number 
of  citizens  who  now  own  or  will  own  fire- 
arms, and  whose  rights  and  qualifica- 
tions to  do  so  have  not  l}een  and  cannot 
be  serioudy  questioned.  Many  of  these 
Iieople  argue  that  the  registration  and 
lionising  of  firearms  constitute  a  vague 
plot  to  strip  them  of  their  weapons.  At 
best,  they  view  such  legislation  as  a  gov- 
ernmental intrusion  which  will  cause 
them  unnecessary  inconvenience  and 
necessitate  the  expenditure  of  funds  both 
to  obtain  a  license  and  to  register  each 
firearm. 

I  find  Uttle  merit  in  these  contentions. 

To  suggest  that  minimal  registration 
and  licensing  controls  will  presage 
eventual  confiscation  of  all  firearms  by 
the  Federal  Government  is  sJdn  to  sug- 
gesting that  fiood  control  projects  have 
as  their  eventual  design  the  upstream 
damming  of  all  rivers.  If  the  people  have 
no  more  confidence  in  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives to  apply  measured  remedies  to 
serious  problems  than  the  conspiracy 
argument  {«alnst  the  Tydings  amend- 
ment would  suggest,  the  Congress  would 
be  foreclosed  from  realing  with  any  dif- 
ficult national  problem.  I  cannot  con- 
cdye  that  we  must  view  this  argument  as 
a  serious  impediment  to  passtige  of  the 
amendment. 

Turning  now  to  the  contention,  regard- 
ing inconvenience  and  expense.  I  laelieve 
that  these  arguments  are  without  sub- 
stance. I  have  no  hesitation  in  asking  all 
gun  owners — and  I  am  one — to  bear  the 
mild  burden  which  the  Tydings  amend- 
ment imposes  on  t>ehalf  of  the  general 
public  safety.  To  reverse  the  trend  of 
tragedy  suggested  by  the  crime  statistics, 
to  spare  some  Icnown  or  unlcnown 
fellow  citizen  the  expense,  pain,  or  loss 
from  an  indiscriminate  shooting,  to  make 
the  country  safer  for  men  and  women 
to  live  and  work  and  run  for  political  of- 
fice, these  are  goals  worthy  of  some  rela- 
tively slight  toconvenlence  on  the  part  of 
all  of  us.  Moreover,  the  system  of  licens- 
ing and  registration  set  forth  in  the  Ty- 
dings amendment  will  not  produce  any 
new  expense  for  the  gun  owner.  He  can 
procure  a  Federal  license  and  register 
his  flmrms  free  of  charge. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  the  Sen- 
ate will  respond  to  the  challenge  now 
before  us  and  pass  an  effective,  forward- 
looking  response  to  the  problems  caused 
by  an  increasing  number  of  firearms  in 
the  hands  of  private  persons  and  an  in- 
creasing prcqienslty  on  the  part  of  too 
many  of  these  persons  to  use  those 
weapons. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
I  not  only  speak  on  behalf  of  the  citizens 
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of  Chicago  an  1  of  the  State  of  nilnolB, 
but  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  b  (cause  I  think  with  proper 
control  and  n  glstratlon  of  firearms,  we 
could  have  p  revented  a  gunflght  and 
Juvenile  shoot  ng  a  block  from  my  home 
In  OeorgetowE  on  a  recent  Monday  night. 
We  could  havs  also  prevented  the  Im- 
pulse murdeni  of  two  Marine  Corps  offi- 
cers the  next  i  dght,  as  they  were  eating 
In  a  sandwich  shop  six  blocks  from  my 
house. 

This  indisci  Imlnate  use  of  firearms 
must  stop;  ani  1  this  is  the  time  to  start 
to  take  action  toward  that  end. 

The  PRES  UINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  c  lair) .  Who  jrlelds  time? 

Mr.  DODD.  ]  Ir.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Uinols.  I  am  grateful  for 
his  contributl(  n  to  this  debate,  and  I 
thank  him  f  o  '  his  kind  remarks  with 
reference  to  mi. 

Mr.  Presldem.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  !>ennsylvanla. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  first 
to  ctmgratulat  t  the  distinguished  Junior 
'Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  fine  state- 
ment. In  refe:  ence  to  the  murders  he 
referred  to  In  C  eorgetown  near  his  home, 
let  me  say  tho  le  murders  occurred,  one 
of  them  2Mt  bl  Kks  from  my  house,  and 
the  other  about  3  >4  blocks  away. 

Murder  has  >ecome  a  way  of  life  to- 
day, if  one  ma  r  speak  ironically.  In  too 
many  places;  i  nd  it  is  too  casually  ac- 
cepted, both  aj  portrayed  on  television 
and  radio  and  when  it  actually  occurs. 
The  failure  to  a  jprehend  and  convict  are 
too  frequent;  a  id  murder  with  weapons 
occurs  all  too  of  en — with  weapons  which 
often  are  dlfflcu  It  to  trace,  or  which  have 
been  acquired  u  ider  Illegal  conditions. 

The  State  Fix  (arms  Control  Assistance 
Act  of  1968,  S.  3633.  has  two  basic  ob- 
jectives. It  wou  d  prohibit  the  Interstate 
mail-order  shipment  of  firearms,  except 
between  licens4d  dealers  and  prohibit 
the  over-the-co  inter  sales  of  firearms  to 
nonresidents  of  a  State  where  the  trans- 
action takes  pL  ice.  Thus,  the  bill  would 
extend  to  rifles  and  shotgims  those  re- 
strictions Impoi  ed  on  handguns  by  title 
IV  of  the  recmtly  enacted  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  md  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968. 

I  cosponsored  the  State  Firearms  Con- 
trol Assistance  Act  and  I  believe  It  is 
sound  legislatlo  i.  It  Is  intended  to  make 
State  gun  control  laws  as  effective  as 
possible.  Preset  tly  there  are  two  prin- 
cipal ways  that  i  person  who  is  ineligible 
In  his  own  Stat  i  to  buy  a  weapon  evades 
his  State's  laws  He  buys  the  weapon  by 
mail,  or  he  buy  i  it  in  another  State.  In 
both  cases,  autl  orities  have  no  practical 
way  to  insure  t  lat  people  ordering  fire- 
arms are  ellgib  e  to  possess  them  under 
their  own  State  s  law. 

By  thus  plugg  Ing  up  these  "mall-order 
sales"  and  "n  )nresident  sales"  loop- 
holes, the  Stati  Firearms  Control  As- 
sistance Act  of  L968  represents  an  effort 
to  make  State  i  wx  control  laws  as  fully 
effective  as  po  sible.  This  is  essential 
If  States  havlni  gim  control  laws  are  to 
be  able  to  enfo-ce  them  effectively. 

As  reported  I  )y  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  State  Firearms  Control 
Assistance  Act  (  3.  3633) .  was  amended  so 
as  to  Incorporat }  a  number  of  exceptions 


to  coverage  that  are  Inconsistent  with 
the  bill's  basic  objectives,  and  which 
substantially  endanger  its  effectiveness. 
The  four  weakening  amendments 
which  I  believe  especially  should  be  re- 
jected by  the  Senate — and  I  objected  to 
their  acceptance  as  a  part  of  the  pend- 
ing bill — are  in  the  following  areas: 

First.  Ammunition  controls:  The  com- 
mittee language  substantially  weakens 
the  ammunition  control  provisions  of  the 
bill.  The  controls  in  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced are  minimal,  in  that  they  regulate 
only  the  interstate  mail-order  sale  of 
ammunition  and  prohibit  over-the- 
counter  sales  to  juveniles,  convicted 
felons,  persons  under  indictment,  fugi- 
tives from  Justice,  and  persons  ineligible 
to  purchase  ammunition  under  State  or 
local  law. 

I  submit,  what  is  wrong  with  that?  The 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  should  be  re- 
jected because  it  does  these  further 
things:  It  exempts  ammunition  controls 
for  approximately  90  percent  of  all  fire- 
arms; it  exempts  ammunition  that  is  fre- 
quently involved  in  crimes  of  violence; 
and  it  falls  to  prohibit  the  sale — whether 
by  mall  order  or  over  the  counter — of 
rifle,  shotgun,  and  .22  caliber  rlmflre 
ammunition  to  known  Juveniles,  felons, 
fugitives,  indicted  persons,  certain  de- 
fined categories  who  should  not  have 
weapons. 

It  excludes  from  coverage  ammunition 
of  the  type  that  killed  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.. 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kezmedy,  and  Medgar 
^ers.  to  take  but  a  few  examples. 

That  kind  of  ammunition  would  not 
be  covered  under  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  committee.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  amendment  being  reintroduced 
and  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

Second.  Standards  for  licensing  deal- 
ers: The  committee  provisions  changing 
the  substantive  standards  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  license  are  objectionable. 

The  basic  scheme  of  the  act  will  be 
substantially  frustrated  if  these  provi- 
sions so  loosen  the  standards  for  issu- 
ance of  a  dealer's  license  that  a  person 
who  does  not  conduct  commercial  op- 
erations may  qualify  for  a  license.  The 
Treasury  Department  has  determined 
that  m  the  past  one  out  of  every  foiu* 
dealers'  licenses  have  been  obtained  by 
persons  not  engaged  in  the  firearms  busi- 
ness, and  who  obtained  licenses  primarily 
to  avoid  restrictions  placed  upon  unli- 
censed persons.  If  this  same  practice 
were  again  made  possible  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  amendment,  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  bill  could  be  clr- 
cmnvented  by  persons  who  are  not  bona 
fide  dealers  and  who  are  purchasing  fire- 
arms solely  for  their  personal  use. 

Third.  Contiguous  State:  This  amend- 
ment permits  over-the-counter  sales  of 
rifles  and  shotguns  by  licensed  dealers  to 
residents  of  contiguous  States  if  the  con- 
tiguous State  permits  such  sales  "by 
law"  and  the  sale  fully  complies  with  the 
firearms  laws  of  both  States  involved, 
and  the  dealer  sends  to  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  of  the  purchaser's  resi- 
dence 7  days  prior  to  delivery  an  affi- 
davit of  eligibility  to  purchase.  The 
amendment  exempts  a  substantlid  num- 


ber of  out-of-state  transactions  from 
the  requirement  that  delivery  be  com- 
pleted through  a  licensed  dealer  in  the 
purchaser's  State  of  residence. 

The  amendmmt  is  objectionable  be- 
cause it  would  create  significant  enforce- 
ment problems.  The  purpose  of  S.  3633  is 
to  channel  commerce  in  firearms  into  the 
State  of  the  purchaser's  residence,  and 
thereby  subject  the  transaction  to  the 
regulatory  jurisdiction  of  the  only  State 
that  has  an  interest  in  who  has  firearms 
within  its  borders.  The  contiguous  State 
amendment  would  create  a  significant 
gap  in  this  scheme. 

That  Is  a  gap  which  a  criminal  would, 
of  course,  be  the  first  to  exploit.  Thanks 
to  many  decisions,  our  criminals  are  the 
best  informed  of  our  citizenry  frequently 
as  to  the  fissures  in  the  law,  whether  the 
fissures  have  been  opened  in  Congress  or 
elsewhere. 

Fourth.  Licensed  collectors:  This 
amendment  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  issue  a  "collector's  li- 
cense" to  persons  who  acquire,  hold,  or 
dispose  of  firearms  or  anunimition  "as 
curios  or  relics."  Persons  who  receive 
such  licenses  are  exempted  from  virtually 
every  control  of  the  act. 

One  can  refer  to  the  brace  of  arms  of 
1860  vintage  which  my  great  grand- 
father carried  in  the  War  Between  the 
States  when  he  sought  to  overthrow  the 
Government  by  force  and  violence.  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  Informing 
the  Government  of  my  possession  of  that 
brace  of  arms.  I  have  these  two  anti- 
quated weapons,  and  I  regard  them  as 
curios. 

The  amendment  is  objectionable  be- 
cause it  is  couched  in  vague  language  of 
unclear  effect.  What  is  a  "curio"  or 
"relic"?  Is  any  firearm  a  "curio  or  relic" 
solely  because  a  "collector"  says  he  wants 
to  acquire  it  as  such?  By  what  standards 
is  the  Secretary  to  determine  who  is  a 
"collector"? 

No  need  has  been  demonstrated  justi- 
fying such  a  potentially  major  exemp- 
tion. E^rery  crook  and  criminal  and  gim- 
man  would  Immediately  become  a  "col- 
lector." S.  3633  as  introduced  imposes 
no  imreasonable  burden  on  collectors  of 
firearms.  Antique  firearms  are  already 
exempt  from  the  act.  That  is  the  main 
point.  Antique  firearms  are  already  ex- 
empt from  the  act.  But  an  odd-ball  fire- 
arm such  as  certain  of  the  Belgian  weap- 
ons, for  example,  using  various  caliber 
of  shells,  is  not  necessarily  an  antique 
firearm.  It  might  have  been  made  in  the 
last  5  years.  However,  it  might  well  be  a 
curio.  Iliere  is  no  special  privilege  in  be- 
ing shot  down  by  an  ivory  handled,  gold- 
inlaid  weapon  of  the  Belgian  type,  of 
which  there  might  be  only  100  in  the 
country.  If  a  person  were  apprehended 
with  such  a  weapon,  he  would  be  quick 
to  say  that  it  was  a  curio  or  a  relic  and 
that  no  guilt  would  therefore  lie.  For  col- 
lectors of  modem  firearms,  S.  3633  simply 
requires  that  delivery  be  accomplished 
through  a  licensed  dealer  in  the  col- 
lector's State  of  residence. 

I  might  add  that  during  considera- 
tion of  this  measure,  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  adopted  several  amend- 
ments which  will  strengthen  this  meas- 
ure and  serve  to  make  it  more  effective. 
Tliese  amendments  had  my  support  in 
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committee  and  will  have  my  support 
when  we  vote  on  this  Important  measure. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  talcing  guns  away 
from  people  who  legitimately  have  a  right 
to  use  them  for  legitimate  purposes;  for 
hunting,  for  protection,  for  agricultural 
purposes,  or  for  such  other  perfectly 
proper  uses  as  may  be  cited.  Nor  does  the 
pending  bill  seriously  impinge  on  this 
right.  The  bill  has  been  widely  misunder- 
stood and  misrQ>resented  by  both  sides. 
The  purpose  of  the  debate  is  to  clarify 
the  matter  and  get  down  to  the  clear 
Issues. 

The  need  for  effective  and  enforceable 
firearms  control  legislation  is  all  too  well 
documented.  This  matter  has  been  ex- 
tensively considered  by  congressional 
committees  and  in  congressional  debate. 
Moreover,  this  issue  has  been  mvesti- 
gated  by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  and  the  President's  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders. 

However,  even  a  reading  of  these  mate- 
rials and  the  harsh  statistics  that  are 
available  cannot  convey  the  sense  of  deep, 
personal  tragedy  that  confronts  numer- 
ous families  throughout  our  Nation  who 
have  had  a  member  killed  or  maimed  by 
criminal  or  irresponsible  use  of  guns.  It 
is  my  belief  that  adequate  firearms  legis- 
lation can  be  enacted  to  aid  law  enforce- 
ment without  unduly  interfering  with 
many  law-abiding  Americans  who  make 
legitimate  use  of  firearms. 

But  on  this  bill,  action  has  been  too 
long  delayed  already.  The  country  is 
ready  for  this  bill,  the  citizens  of  this 
country  are  ready  for  this  bill,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  House  and  the  Senate  are  ready 
for  this  bill.  Let  us  not.  therefore,  Mr. 
President,  delay  action  any  longer. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has 
stated  that  under  the  mail-order  ammu- 
nition exclusion  change  in  the  bill,  90 
percent  of  ammunition  sold  across  State 
lines  will  be  exempted.  The  exemption 
is  given  to  ammunition  used  in  rifles  and 
shotguns  and  also  in  all  .22  caliber  rim- 
fire  ammunition. 

What  Is  the  reason  given  for  the  ex- 
clusion from  the  ammimltlon  provisions 
of  the  law  of  the  type  of  ammunition 
I  have  Just  Identified? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  should  ask  that  question  of  some- 
one who  is  Interested  in  the  exclusion. 
I  do  not,  myself,  see  any  reason  for  the 
exclusion  of  those  kinds  of  ammunition, 
which  have  figured  in  the  most  notable 
assassination  records  of  our  time.  So  I 
caimot  say.  I  opposed  it  in  committee,  as 
I  opposed  it  on  the  fioor. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  sajring, 
"You  can  have  a  gun  and  there  will  be 
certain  kinds  of  reporting  on  the  gun, 
but  you  have  no  restrictions  on  ammu- 
nition. You  can  buy  all  the  ammunition 
you  want." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator's  position 
is  that  it  should  apply  to  .22  caliber  giuis 
and  rifies  and  shotgims? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes;  although,  as  I  have 
said.  I  would  not  do  Emything  which  im- 
pinges on  the  right  of  any  person  legiti- 
mately to  own  a  shotgim  or  a  rifle  if  it 


is  registered  and/or  licensed,  as  the  case 
may  be,  when  we  get  through  with  this 
bill.  I  would  not  Impinge  on  the  right  of 
a  farmer  to  protect  his  property  or  to 
protect  himself  against  predators,  two- 
legged  or  four-legged,  nor  would  I  Im- 
pinge on  the  right  of  a  householder  to 
own  a  weapon.  But  I  do  think  we  should 
have  means  by  which  to  control  the  sale 
and  use  of  weapons. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Dealing  with  the  weak- 
ening of  dealer  standards:  Under  the  bill 
originally  submitted,  a  dealer  was  de- 
fined to  be  one  who  had  business  prem- 
ises for  the  conduct  of  the  business.  The 
substitution  requires  only  that  the  dealer 
have  premises  from  which  he  conducts 
business. 

Will  the  Senator  explain  what  in  his 
opinion  is  the  weakness  of  requiring  the 
dealer  only  to  have  premises  from  which 
he  conducts  his  sales,  as  distinguished 
from  having  a  busmess  place  where  he 
conducts  his  sales?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  me  2  ad- 
ditional minutes? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  purpose  of  the  orig- 
inal bill  was  to  make  sure  that  a  dealer 
be  so  defined  as  to  permit  the  enforce- 
ment official  to  identify  a  dealer  as  one 
who  is  a  bona  fide  dealer,  operating  busi- 
ness premises  from  which  he  sells  gims 
and  ammunition.  But  if  one  would  want 
to  be  a  fake  dealer  and  would  want  to 
use  a  phony  provision,  such  as  I  believe 
this  amendment  is  in  effect — although 
perhaps  not  in  intent — he  could  simply 
pay  $10  and  call  himself  a  dealer,  and 
his  business  premises  could  be  his  resi- 
dence. 

In  other  words,  a  bona  fide  dealer  has 
a  place  where  one  can  go  to  see  the  gun, 
where  the  dealer  offers  his  goods  for  sale. 
A  non-bona  fide  dealer  is  simply  some- 
body who  is  willing  to  pay  $10  and  other- 
vrise  escape  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  from  the  time  allotted 
to  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  in  order  to 
respond  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  as  to  why  the  committee-re- 
ported bill  excludes  rifle,  shotgun,  and 
.22  caliber  rlmflre  aoununitlon. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  to  the  comments  foimd  in  the 
Record  of  July  17,  1968,  at  page  21824, 
beginning  at  the  fourth  full  paragraph 
thereon  and  extending  to  the  end  of  the 
quotation  from  the  hearings  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juve- 
nile Delinquency. 

In  that  passage  will  be  found  the  rea- 
sons and  the  rationale  for  excluding  this 
tjrpe  of  ammimltlon. 

Mr.  President,  pistol  ammunition  has 
lieen  the  statutory  object  of  regulation 
ever  since  1938.  It  has  never  been  en- 
forced. It  cannot  be  enforced. 

When  Mr.  John  W.  Cogglns,  chief  coun- 
sel's office,  Internal  Revenue  Service,  was 


asked  about  this  in  December  of  1963. 
he  said  this : 

It  has  been  found  Impracticable  to  effec- 
tively administer  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act  relating  to  ammunition. 

When  Mr.  G.  D.  Belin,  general  coimsel 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  made  a 
statement  on  November  14,  1963,  he  said, 
among  other  things: 

Ammunition  Is  not  serially  numbered  and 
is  very  hard  to  identify.  These  factors  maike 
those  provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  am- 
munition impractical  to  administer.  Fur- 
ther, we  know  of  no  instance  where  any  of 
those  provisions  have  been  helpful  in  con- 
trolling the  Interstate  flow  of  firearms  or 
In  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  passage  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, on  page  21824  of  the  Record  of 
July  17,  1968,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  It  will  be  instruc- 
tive If  the  members  of  the  Committee  will 
look  at  the  definition  section  of  this  biU, 
specifically  at  the  bottom  of  page  8  and  the 
top  of  page  9.  where  they  will  find,  under 
subsection  (16),  the  following  language: 

"The  term  'ammunition'  means  ammuni- 
tion or  cartridge  cases,  primers,  bullets,  or 
propellent  powder  designed  for  use  in  any 
firearm." 

What  is  profMieed  to  be  covered  in  the  am- 
munition section  of  this  bill  is  every  single 
item  of  ammunition  plus  every  component 
part  except  shotgun  pellets. 

Compare  this  definition  with  the  defini- 
tion in  the  omnibus  crime  control  bUl,  Pub- 
lic Law  90-351,  which  became  law  June  19 
of  this  year.  Section  921  (a)  (16)  of  that  law 
reads  as  follows: 

"The  term  'ammunition'  means  anununl- 
tlon  for  a  destructive  device;  It  shall  not 
include  shotgun  shells  or  any  other  am- 
munition designed  for  xise  In  a  firearm  other 
than  a  destructive  device." 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  law  of  the  land 
is  set  forth  in  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of 
1938.  There  we  find  stUl  a  different  definition 
of  ammunition.  Section  901(7)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act  defines  "ammunltlton"  a« 
follows : 

"The  term  'ammunition'  shall  include  only 
pistol  or  revolver  ammunition.  It  shall  not 
Include  shotgun  shells,  metallic  ammunition 
stUtable  for  use  only  In  rifles,  or  any  .22  cali- 
ber rlmflre  ammunition." 

One  may  wonder  how  it  is  going  to  be 
possible  to  effectively  administer  three  dif- 
ferent laws  containing  ammunition  controls 
with  three  different  definitions  of  what  am- 
munition Is  covered  by  the  law. 

How  does  this  occur,  Mr.  Chairman?  I 
suggest  it  comes  about  because  no  meaning- 
ful bearings  have  been  held  by  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  on  ammunition  control 
legislation  since  1957. 

Oh,  yes,  there  were  some  sketchy  hearings 
that  were  conducted  In  the  other  body  sev- 
eral years  ago,  and  again  last  year. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  transcript  of  the 
1963  hearings.  We  find  that  Mr.  John  W. 
Cogglns,  Chief  Counsel's  office.  Internal  Re- 
venue Service,  Treasury  Department,  testi- 
fied before  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of 
the  other  body  on  December  18,  1963,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  effec- 
tively administer  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act  relating  to  ammunition." 

Mr.  O.  D.  Belin,  general  coimsel  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  In  a  statement  dated 
November  14,  1963,  and  filed  with'  the  Com- 
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mittoe  on  Comm  rce  of  the  other  body  stated 
that  It  WM  touxu  impracticable  to  •«««»'«'y 
administer  the  provisions  ot  the  VMeral 
FlTMnns  Act  wl  th  respect  to  ammunltKm. 
Mr.  Belln  explali  Bd  certain  proposed  «n«na- 
ments  to  the  act  which  completely  excluded 
ammunition  froi  i  lU  coverage.  In  the  tech- 
nical explanatloi  of  these  amendments,  at- 
tached   to    his    statement,    the    following 

appears:  ^      ^      ^ 

"AmmunlUon  1 1  not  serlaUy  numbered  and 
U  very  hard  to  1  lentify.  These  facton  make 
thoee  provisions  of  the  Act  relatlnff  to  wn- 
munltlon  imprac  leal  to  administer.  Further. 
we  know  of  no  1  latance  where  any  of  those 
provisions  have  >een  helpful  In  oontrolllng 
the  interstate  flc  ir  of  firearms  or  in  Uw  en- 
forcement." 

Mr  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  sUtements 
of  these  officials  (  f  the  U.S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment with  respe  :t  to  the  Inclusion  of  am- 
munltton  in  the  (  overage  of  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act,  I  And  UtUe  or  no  merit  in  broad- 
ening the  deflnlilon  of  ammunlUon  as  now 
propoaed  In  the  current  legUUtlon.  Rather, 
I  agree  with  th  m  that  ammunlUon  other 
than  ammunltu  n  for  destructive  devices, 
pistols  and  revdvers,  should  be  removed 
completely  from  the  coverage  of  HJl.  17736. 
'  Is  trwlse  to  le  (Islate  ammunition  controls 
now  without  he<  rings  and  proper  considera- 
tion by  our  Jud  clary  Committee  and  with- 
out the  careful  >b8ervance  of  those  legisla- 
tive processes  w  ilch  produce  good  legisla- 
tion? I  think  n<  t,  and  in  this  connection  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  following  portion 
of  the  hearings  1  ranscrtpt  of  last  year  on  the 
so-called  Dodd  )lll  conducted  in  the  other 
body — page  425.  learlnga  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee To  Inves  Agate  JuvenUe  Delinquency 
Of  the  Commltte  »  on  the  Judiciary,  UJ3.  Sen- 
ate, first  session  lOth  Congress: 

"Chairman  D<  dd.  The  bill  does  not  cover 
ammunition. 

"Senator  Chuich.  Well,  It  covers  dealers 
with  guns  and  ammunition,  and  most  of 
these  dealers  do  barry  both. 

"Chairman  Dc  dd.  I  think  a  careful  reading 
wlU  indicate  th  it  we  really  do  not  Include 
ammunition.  W»  went  all  through  that  a 
( a  JO,  and  I  think  it  was  unanl- 
iiat  because  of  the  cases  you 
:roesroads  dealer,  we  would 
eliminate  anmrn  aition. 

"Senator  Chtt  ich.  Most  of  these  dealers  In 
my  State.  Mr.  <  halrman,  will  carry  a  shot- 
gun, a  .aa  rifle,  three  or  four  guns,  and  a 
■mall  ammunltl  mi  supply.  As  such,  I  would 
t^hinte  they  woul  1  be  covered  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bills  now  being  considered  by 
the  committee. 

"Chairman  D  >dd.  I  think  this  legislation 
does  not  cover  t  »e  ammunition.  Perhaps  that 
should  be  8pell(  d  out,  but  I  feel  it  was  not 
our  intention  t(  include  ammunition. 

"Senator  Cht  acH.  I  am  happy  to  know 
that,  liT.  Chain  lan." 
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Mr.  Chairman,  my  refer- 

has  especially  to  do  with  very 
.1  the  countryside  who  carry 
a  little  ammimltlon  as  a  side 
concerned  that  we  be  careful 
license  fee  so  high,  or  to  Im- 


pose other  paperworti  and  reporting  requlre- 
menu  so  large  as  to  simply  make  It  too 
burdensome  for  these  dealers  to  oonttnua 
the  line.  , 

I  say  thjtt  because  so  many  Idaho  people 
depend  upon  theee  country  stores  for  their 
ammunltton  supplies  and  there  la  very 
little  profit  in  It  for  the  stores.  Some  of  them. 
I  think,  vroiUd  find.  If  the  committee  were 
to  chooee  to  adopt  license  fees  that  would 
impose  a  seriotis  burden  on  the  small  dealeiB. 
then  I  can  see  many  of  them  simply  quitting 
the  line,  and  a  great  many  dttaena  of  my 
State  would  then  have  to  sometimes  travel  a 
hundred  miles  or  more  into  a  larger  city  in 
order  to  get  ordinary  ammunition  supplies 
for  their  guna. 

Chairman  Dood.  The  blU  does  not  cover 

mnmunltlon. 

Senator  Chotch.  WeU,  It  covers  dealers 
with  guns  and  ammunition,  and  most  of 
these  dealers  do  carry  both. 

Chairman  Dodd.  I  think  a  careful  reading 
will  Indicate  that  we  really  do  not  mclude 
ammunition.  We  went  all  through  that  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  and  I  think  It  waa 
unanimously  decided  that  because  of  the 
cases  you  cite,  the  small  croasroads  dealer, 
we  would  eliminate  ammunition. 

Senator  Chttsch.  Most  of  these  dealers  in 
my  State,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  carry  a  shotgun, 
a  .22  rlfie,  three  or  four  guns,  and  a  small 
ammunition  supply.  As  such.  I  would  think 
they  would  be  covered  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bills  now  being  considered  by  the 
committee. 

Chairman  Dodd.  I  think  this  legislation 
does  not  cover  the  ammunition.  Perhaps  that 
should  be  speUed  out.  but  I  feel  It  was  not 
our  Intention  to  include  ammunition. 

Senator  Ckusch.  I  am  happy  to  know  that, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  At  one  point,  the  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  said : 

I  think  a  careful  reading  will  indicate  that 
we  really  do  not  include  ammunition.  We 
went  all  through  that  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
and  I  think  It  was  unanimously  decided  that 
because  of  the  cases  you  cite,  the  small  cross- 
roads dealer,  we  would  eliminate  ammunl- 
tlon. 

There  are  valid  and  solid  and  sound 
reasons  to  take  it  out,  including  the  Im- 
practicailty  with  respect  to  many  millions 
of  himters  and  other  lawful  users  get- 
ting the  ammunition. 

That  is  the  basis  of  the  rationale,  and 
I  am  sure  that  if  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  other  Senators  will  read  the  excerpts 
to  which  I  have  referred,  they  will  be- 
come convinced  of  the  same  thing  and  in- 
sist upon  the  inclusion  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  hear 
the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
with  respect  to  the  claim  that  the  deal- 
er's standards  have  been  weakened  when 
permission  is  given  to  a  person  who  has 
no  place  of  business  but  probably  op- 
erates from  his  room  or  his  home  in  the 
selling  of  guns. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  gets  into  another 
subject.  I  do  not  believe  any  hard  and 
fast  requirement  will  attach  to  that.  We 
should  cross  that  bridge  when  we  come 
to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  stand  by 
the  language  of  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  in  that  regard.  That  should 
be  the  burden  on  those  who  want  to  go 


beyond  the  language  of  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  oommittee  to  sustain  any 
argument.  ,       ,^  ,.^ 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  give  further  information  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  CHilo.  because  I  do  not  think  it 
has  been  pointed  out  that  when  this  bill 
was  originally  Introduced  it  did  have  a 
provision  prohibiting  the  mail-order  sale 
of  all  ammunition.  That  is  an  important 
distinction.  It  also  prohibited  the  sale  of 
ammunition,  other  than  for  rifles  and 
shotguns  and  for  the  sale  of  rifle,  shotgun, 
and  handgun  ammunition  to  juveniles. 
These  are  important  distinctions.  It  also 
required  Ucenslng  of  aU  ammunition 
dealers  on  the  theory  that  effective  gun 
control  legislation  cannot  be  had  if  only 
the  gun  is  regulated  auid  not  the  am- 
munition. That  distinction  should  be 
Fwlnted  out.  That  is  the  real  difference 
between  the  language  of  the  bill  as 
amended  and  as  originally  introduced. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  pending  bill,  S.  3633,  as 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  privileged  and 
fortunate  to  be  a  member.  It  is  a  bill  "to 
provide  for  better  control  of  the  inter- 
state traffic  in  firearms." 

Although  there  are  features  of  the 
measure  which  I  could  not  support  if 
they  stood  alone,  on  the  whole  the  bill  is 
a  well-balanced  and  meaningful  revision 
of  existing  law.  As  with  any  other  com- 
prehensive legislative  proposal  on  a 
highly  controversial  subject,  there  are 
pluses  and  minuses — good  points  and 
bad  points — ^which  must  be  considered, 
weighed,  and  resolved  into  an  overall  bal- 
ance of  desirability  or  nondesirability. 
The  balance  is  in  favor  of  passage  of  the 
bill  in  its  reported  form,  in  my  Judgment, 
and  therefore  it  will  receive  my  support 
unless  it  is  substantially  changed  by 
amendment. 

Jh  debating  and  acting  on  this  bill,  the 
Senate  for  a  second  time  in  this  session 
of  Congress  engages  in  consideration  of 
a  firearms  control  measure.  The  pending 
bill  is  designed  to  be  a  substitution  for 
the  measure.  Public  Law  90-351.  which 
the  President  signed  into  law  last  June, 
but  in  this  proposed  substitution  there  is 
found,  not  only  a  retention  of  many  of 
that  law's  provisions,  but  substantial  ex- 
tention  and  revision  thereof. 

For  example,  it  extends  the  prohibition 
of  mail-order  sales  to  rifles  and  shotguns: 
it  provides  a  presale  affidavit  and  notifi- 
cation procedure  for  handgun  and  long 
gun  sales  when  a  purchaser  is  not  per- 
sonally present;  it  adds  a  new  title  II 
which  embraces  revision  and  moderniza- 
tion of  the  present  statutes  on  destructive 
devices,  machlneguns,  automatic  rifles. 
sawed-off  rifles  and  shotgxms,  bazookas, 
rockets,  and  the  like.  This  new  title  n  is 
prop<Med  as  a  substitution  for  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act  of  1934  and  some 
related  statutory  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  con- 
tains many  features.  It  is  lengthy,  con- 
uining  62  printed  pages.  It  is  highly 
technical  in  some  of  its  aspects,  and  at 
times  somewhat  necessarily  involved  in 
its  provisions.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  a 
comprehensive  revision  and  moderniza- 
tion of  existing  Federal  flrearms  control 
legislation. 
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To  illustrate  the  thoughts  Just  uttered 
in  describing  the  bUl,  Mr.  President,  per- 
mit me  to  set  out  in  somewhat  technical 
terms  a  part  of  the  parliamentary  or 
amendatory  procedure  presented. 

On  June  19  of  this  year,  the  President 
signed  into  law  Public  Law  90-351,  which 
is  dted  as  "Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968."  Title  IV  there- 
of, designated  as  "State  Firearms  Control 
Assistance"  constituted  title  IV  of  S.  917, 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  Senate 
as  an  amendment  to  previously  House- 
enacted  legislation.  On  June  6,  the  House 
agreed  to  that  amendment,  and  the  bill 
was  sent  to  the  President  for  signature. 

By  its  terms,  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
of  1938  was  repealed.  Much  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  1938  act  was  retained, 
but  was  extensively  revised  and  amended. 
The  end  product — title  rv — was  then 
transferred  to  and  inserted  in  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  in  the  form  of  a  new 
chapter,  chapter  44. 

S.  3633,  presently  being  considered, 
seeks  three  objectives:  First.  Substitu- 
tion of  the  text  of  its  title  I.  "State  Fire- 
arms Control  Assistance."  for  and  in  the 
place  of  chapter  44,  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  already  referred  to.  Second. 
Enactment  of  its  title  II.  "Machine  Ouns, 
Destructive  Devices,  and  Certain  Other 
Firearms"  as  a  substitute  for  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act  of  1934,  popularly 
known  as  the  "Machine  Oun  Act."  In 
the  proposed  title  n,  there  are  also  f  oimd 
amendments  to  related  sections  of  that 
act  of  1934.  Third.  Enactment  of  title  ni 
to  amend  the  definition  of  felony  as  now 
found  in  section  1202(c)  <2)  of  the  "Om- 
nibus Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968."  PubUc  Law  90-351. 

Again,  it  is  submitted  that  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  long,  complex,  and  technical; 
and  necessarily  so.  In  fact  any  bill  with 
similar  objectives  of  updating  and  re- 
vising present  flrearms  control  statutes 
would  possess  such  attributes. 

Many  persons  who  clamor  loudly  and 
with  ease  for  "strict  gun  laws"  are  per- 
haps not  aware  that  statute  books  al- 
ready contain  many  laws  of  decades  du- 
ration, but  of  relatively  minimal  effec- 
tiveness; that  there  are  numerous  deci- 
sions and  regulations  in  existence.  E^ren 
more  of  such  i>ersons  have  never  read  the 
text  of  any  proposed  measure,  nor  even 
an  adequate  summary;  many  have  no 
idea  as  to  the  background  presented  by 
the  highly  divergent  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances prevailing  in  the  50  States 
which  bear  upon  the  acceptability,  work- 
ability, and  enforcibility  of  a  single.  Fed- 
eral statute  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  President,  legislation  such  as  this 
demands  more  than  a  recital  of  the  hor- 
rifying, terrifying  statistics  of  crimes 
committed  by  misuse  of  guns,  and  the 
conclusion  therefrom  that  a  law  must 
therefore  be  enacted. 

The  goal  of  keeping  guns  out  of  hands 
of  the  wrong  perscms — those  who  misuse 
them — is  easy  to  state,  but  very  difBcult 
to  achieve.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  Just  pass- 
ing a  law — any  law — and  awaiting  auto- 
matic achievement  of  its  declared  objec- 
tives. No  law  can  be  passed  which  will 
result  in  disappearance  of  the  gun,  or 
even  any  appreciable  reduction  in  the 
numbers  of  guns.  This  Senator  knows  of 


no  reasonable  proposal  to  achieve  such  a 
result.  This  Senator  believes  that  no 
Federal  registration  or  licensing  of  guns 
can  be  enacted  into  law.  would  have  any 
substantial  Impact  on  the  enforcing  of 
the  law  by  way  of  reduction  of  gtm 
crimes.  Regardless  of  any  law,  first,  the 
many  guns  in  existence  will  remain  a 
fact;  and  second,  millions  of  guns  will 
continue  to  be  made  and  sold  annually. 
Hence,  any  law  passed  must  be  one 
geared  to  meet  these  stubborn  facts,  and 
which  will  be  capable  of  an  effective  im- 
pact, to  prevent  or  even  significantly 
reduce  the  incidents  of  misuse  of  guns. 

Hence,  as  Jarring,  lurid,  and  tear-jerk- 
ing an  emotional  reaction  as  any  recital 
or  repetition  of  deplorable  gun  crimes 
may  produce,  the  fact  remains  that  such 
a  recital  and  those  repetitions  are  not 
the  issue.  Everyone  deplores  them,  this 
Senator  no  less  than  anyone  else  in  the 
world.  From  the  inception  of  the  debate 
on  gun  control  legislation  many  years 
ago  I  have  recognized  that  while  in- 
creased misuse  of  guns  makes  revision 
and  updating  of  existing  legislation,  vital 
and  urgent,  the  real  issue  before  us  is 
what  kind  of  measure  should  be  adopted. 

The  individual  views  of  Senators 
DniKSEN.  HRUSKA,  THURMOND,  and  BUR- 
DicK  on  title  IV  of  the  omnibus  crime 
control  bill  (S.  917)  stated,  in  part: 

The  need  for  updating  federal  legislation 
regulating  firearms  Is  generally  recognized. 
The  issue  Is  not  whether  a  bill  on  this  sub- 
ject be  enacted,  but  rather  what  kind  of 
measure  should  be  adopted. 

The  National  Firearms  Act  dealing  with  de- 
structive devices  and  popularly  known  as  the 
"Machine  Oun"  Act,  was  enacted  In  1934.  The 
Federal  Firearms  Act  dealing  with  flrearms  for 
sporting  purposes  was  enacted  in  1938. 

No  general  revision  or  comprehensive 
amendments  have  been  made  since  original 
enactment.  The  passage  of  time  as  well  as  the 
vast  and  alarming  Increase  in  crime  combine 
to  make  it  necessary  that  updating  be  made 
of  both  Acta. 

This  Senator  subscribes  again  to  the 
tenor  of  such  declaration.  It  is  my  belief 
that  S.  3633  is  a  bill  which  will  increase 
Federal  activity  and  authority  in  this 
area  hopefully  with  a  good  effect.  In  the 
area  of  control  of  commerce  of  firearms 
in  truly  interstate  commerce  and  the 
Federal  licensing  provisions  more  keenly 
adjusted  to  enforceable  status,  much 
progress  will  be  made  toward  enforceable, 
and  truly  workable  control.  Much  prog- 
ress will  follow  also,  because  the  com- 
merce of  gim  shipments  across  State  lines 
will  be  so  regulated  as  to  better  enable 
States  and  municipalities  to  enforce  their 
own  laws  on  this  subject.  It  is  in  State 
and  municipal  jurisdictions  that  resort 
must  be  had  in  such  enforcement  to  keep 
guns  out  of  the  hands  of  the  wrong  peo- 
ple, and  to  prevent  their  misuse  as  much 
as  possible.  Federal  authority  cannot 
exercise  such  police  power  effectively. 
Federal  authority  should  be  limited  to 
aspects  of  regulating  interstate  com- 
merce in  such  a  manner  and  degree  as 
to  better  enable  States  and  cities  to  carry 
out  their  respon^billties. 

It  is  to  this  concept  that  the  pending 
measure  addresses  itself.  It  succeeds  in 
making  a  good  case  toward  achieving 
this  concept  to  a  degree  such  as  to  war- 
rant support  and  approval  by  the  Senate. 


It  is  in  this  frame  of  reference  and  for 
these  reasons  that  this  Senator  sup« 
ports  the  bill.  I  hope  it  will  be  approved. 
To  the  extent  that  any  amendments 
which  may  be  proposed  will  tend  to 
violate  or  dilute  this  concept,  they  will 
have  my  opposition. 

GENXSAL  PROVISIONS  OT  S.  SSSS 

S.  3633  can  be  said  to  embody  the 
substance  of  three  of  the  President's 
recommendations  for  firearms  control 
legislation.  In  each  instance  however, 
the  Judiciary  Committee  has  seen  fit  to 
modify  those  recommendations  in  sig- 
nificant fashion.  The  pending  bill  does 
not,  however,  contain  the  President's 
proposed  gtm  bill  number  4 — which  seeks 
Federal  registration  and  licensing  of  all 
guns  and  gun  owners, 
nruci 

First.  This  title  prohibits  interstate 
mail-order  sales  of  long  guns  as  well  as 
hand  guns  to  individuals.  Public  Law 
90-351  enacted  last  June  appUed  this 
prohibition  only  to  hand  guns. 

Second.  This  title  also  prohibits  over- 
the-counter  sales  of  all  firearms  to  non- 
State  residents  other  than  licensed 
dealers,  with  the  following  exception:  a 
person,  who  is  otherwise  eligible,  may 
purchase  a  rlfie  or  shotgun  from  a 
licensed  dealer  in  a  State  contiguous  to 
such  buyer's  State,  provided  such  a 
transaction  is  legal  in  both  States:  and, 
that  compliance  is  had  with  prescribed 
presale  affidavit  notice  and  procedure. 
Such  procedure  includes  for  a  delay  in 
delivery  imtil  a  proper  buyer's  affidavit 
is  filed  with  the  seller,  and  suitable 
notice  is  served  on  the  principal  law  en- 
forcement officer  of  the  buyer's  locality. 

Third.  Licensed  dealers  may  not  sell 
any  firearms  to  anyone  under  18  years 
of  age:  and  may  not  sell  any  firearm 
other  than  a  shotgun  or  rlfie  to  anyone 
less  than  21  years  of  age. 

Fourth.  Ammunition  is  subject  to  the 
sales  regulation,  but  it  is  limited  only  to 
ammunition  for  a  destructive  device  and 
pistol  or  revolver  ammunition.  It  does 
not  include  shotgun  shells,  metallic  am- 
munition suitable  for  use  only  in  rifles,  or 
any  .22-caliber  rimflre  ammunition. 

Fifth.  Interstate  mail-order  sales  of 
firearms  are  made  subject  to  the  presale 
affidavit  notice  and  procedure  already 
referred  to  as  applicable  to  non-State 
residents. 

Sixth.  Penalties  for  violation  are  in- 
creased from  a  maximum  of  $5,000  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  tx)th,  to  a  flne  of  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  10  years,  or  both,  and  is  on  the 
basis  of  the  indeterminate  sentence. 

Seventh.  The  bill  carries  over  from  the 
law  enacted  last  June,  the  prohibition  of 
sales  by  licensed  dealers  to  certain  cate- 
gories of  persons,  such  as  those  who 
would  be  in  violation  of  State  or  local  law 
from  making  such  purchase ;  persons  who 
are  fugitives  frcHn  Justice,  imder  indict- 
ment, or  who  have  been  convicted  in  any 
court  of  a  crime  punishable  as  a  felony. 

Eighth.  The  bill  contains  a  carryover 
of  last  June's  law  in  regard  to  revision 
of  quallflcations  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  licensed  importers,  manufacturers, 
and  dealers;  but  with  some  amendments 
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Title  n  of  thu  committee  reported  bill 
Is  an  amendmei  it  offered  by  this  Senator 
to  revise,  model  alK.  and  expand  the  Na- 
tional Fireaims  Act  of  1934.  It  contains 
the  provlalona.  rtth  a  few  minor  techni- 
cal changes  wh  ch  have  been  agreed  to 
by  the  Treasun  Department,  of  the  ad- 
mlnlstraUon  piopoeal  which  was  sent 
to  Congress  on .  une  12. 1968.  but  has  not 
yet  been  introi  uced  in  either  House  of 
Congress* 

The  Mn""^""  snt  has  three  major  fea- 

Pirst.  It  mo  lemizes  and  revises  the 
National  Plreai  ns  Act. 

Second.  It  ex  «nd8  the  scope  and  cov- 
erage of  the  ns  tional  act  to  Include  the 
so-called  desti  Jctive  devices,  rodcets. 
bazoolcas,  antiti  nk  gims.  and  the  like. 
-  Thlid.  It  attei  apts  to  accommodate  toe 
-requiNments  or  registration  set  down  by 
toe  Supreme  Cc  urt  in  its  recent  decision 
IntheHaynesase. 

The  revision  i  nd  modernization  of  toe 
national  act  is  much  needed.  The  act 
has  been  in  op<  ration  for  more  toan  34 
years  and  is  in  leed  of  streamlining  and 

updating.  i.    4.U  ♦ 

There  is  luiversal  agreement  toat 
rodtets.  bazook  as,  antitank  guns,  heavy 
field  artillery,  and  toe  Uke  should  be 
strictly  control]  ed.  for  there  are  no  legiti- 
mate sporting  uses  for  toese  weapons. 
Since  1934.  au  omatic  weapons  such  as 
machineguns  ind  sawed-off  rifles  and 
sawed-off  shotj  uns  have  been  effectively 
regulated  by  t  le  imposition  of  Federal 
registration  anl  heavy  transfer  taxes— 
$200 — on  each  sale  or  transfer  of  toese 
weapons.  Unde  toe  Hruska  amendment, 
destructive  dev  ces  would  be  placed  with- 
in this  regulatory  framework.  This 
amounts  to  a  si  tnlflcant  expansion  of  the 
concept  of  Fed*  ral  registration.  However, 
sporting  rifles,  shotguns  and  handguns 
woiUd  not  be  a  Tected  in  any  way  by  this 
amendment. 

The  new  section  5848  of  title  n  at- 
tempts to  over  5ome  and  respond  to  toe 
requirements  cf  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  recent  Harnes  decision.  Testimony 
by  the  Comml!  sioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue before  toe .  uvenlle  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee in  ts  recent  hearings  indi- 
cated that  sir  :e  the  Haynes  caae  was 
decided,  about  one-third  of  toe  prosecu- 
tions under  tie  National  Firearms  Act 
have  been  adv  ersely  affected.  This  pro- 
vision is  designed  u>  meet  toe  require- 
ments of  Hayries.  but  yet  retain  an  effec 


statement  to  the  buyer's  local  law  en- 
forcement ofDclal  and  wait  at  least  a 
week  before  making  delivery.  If  the  offi- 
cial does  not  send  an  objection  and  If  it 
then  appears  that  the  transaction  would 
not  be  in  violation  of  applicable  Federal, 
State,  or  local  law,  toe  dealer  may  com- 
plete toe  sale. 

This  amendment,  which  was  toe  es- 
sential regulatory  approach  of  Senator 
Hruska's  bin  of  earlier  this  year — S. 
1853 — would  have  primary  applicability 
to  toe  so-called  intrastate  mail-order 
sales.  S.  3633,  as  introduced,  does  not 
prohibit  toese  transactions.  However, 
certain  otoer  requirements  would  be 
placed  on  toe  dealers  for  toese  transac- 
tions. By  toe  addition  of  the  affidavit 
procedure,  more  effective  control  and 
regulation  of  toese  sales  will  be  possible. 
Loctd  police  will  be  given  timely  notice  of 
an  intended  sale  and  opportimity  to 
make  a  check.  The  dealer,  if  he  complies 
wito  toe  simple  requirements  of  toe  pro- 
cedure, will  be  fully  protected  from  Fed- 
eral criminal  liabUity.  The  buyer,  on  toe 
otoer  hand,  will  retain  his  ability  to  pur- 
chase firearms  from  a  wide  variety  of 
commercial  sources  in  his  own  state 
ratoer  than  Just  a  few  dealers  in  his 
own  locality. 

PINAI.TT    PBOVI8ION8 

Section  924  of  Utie  I  of  toe  committee 
bill  contains  an  amendment  offered  by 
this  Senator  to  increase  toe  maximum 
penalties  for  violation  of  toe  law  from 
a  $5,000  fine  and  5  years'  imprisonment 
to  a  $10,000  flne  and  10  years'  imprison- 
ment. However,  convicted  offenders  shall 
become  eligible  for  a  parole  as  toe  Board 
of  Parole  shall  determme.  This  amend- 
ment substantially  increases  toe  maxi- 
mum penalties  for  violation  of  toe  act 
but  retains  flexibility  in  toe  hands  of  ap- 
propriate Federal  correctional  officials 
to  deal  wito  toose  who  show  a  substan- 
tial potential  for  rehabilitation.  On  the 
otoer  hand,  those  who  should  be  removed 
from  society  can  be  for  a  substantially 
longer  period  of  time  than  would  otoer- 
wlse  have  been  possible. 

This  amendment,  which  represents 
modem  trends  in  penology,  is  much 
preferable  to  toe  approach  which  would 
convert  all  gun  crimes  to  Federal  of- 
fenses and  make  convicted  offenders 
serve  minimum  mandatory  prison  sen- 
tences no  matter  what  toe  drciuistances 
of  toe  offense  or  toe  character  and 
nature  of  toe  offender  might  be. 
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S.  3633.  as  did  its  predecessor  titie  IV 
of  toe  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act,  con- 
tains undue  and  imnecessary  restrictions 
on  imported  firearms.  There  is  nothing 
Inherently  evil  in  a  firearm  by  reason  of 
Its  place  of  manufacture  or  Its  price.  As 
wito  its  domestic  coimterparts,  Imported 
firearms,  both  new  and  used,  can  be  ob- 
tained in  a  wide  range  of  quality  and 
price.  For  more  toan  a  decade  toe 
New  England  firearms  manufacturers 
have  attempted,  torough  a  variety  of 
means,  to  eliminate  or  reduce  import 
competition.  Until  toe  enwtment  of  titie 
IV  of  toe  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act, 
toese  efforts  were  xmsuccessful.  In  titie 
IV  and  in  S.  3633  as  reported  from  com- 
mittee, imported  firearms  will  be  sub- 
jected to  special  restrictions  and  in  some 


cases  embargoes.  It  is  strongly  felt  that 
domestic  crime  control  legi^Uon  Is  no 
place  for  protectionist  views  on  foreign 
trade  matters.  At  least  seven  nations 
have  formally  protested  to  the  State  De- 
partment toat  provisions  of  title  IV  deal- 
ing wito  Imports  violate  commercial 
trade  treaties  and  conventions,  partic- 
ularly the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade— GATT. 

Imported  firearms  should  be  subjected 
to  toe  same  restrictions,  regulations,  and 
requirements  as  all  other  firearms.  If 
properly  enforced,  toose  provisions  will 
do  much  to  prevent  misuse  of  all  fire- 
arms without  resort  to  protectionist 
practices. 

Again,  a  gun  is  not  evil  per  se  because 
it  was  manufactured  abroad  or  in  some 
cases  it  Is  cheaper  toan  a  gun  of  similar 
quality  manufactured  in  toe  United 
States.  Therefore,  an  attempt  is  being 
considered  to  eliminate  toese  discrimi- 
natory provisions  when  toe  bill  comes  up 
for  consideration  on  toe  Senate  fioor. 

As  I  mentioned  earUer.  this  bill  is  not 
entirely  as  I  would  like  it  to  be,  however, 
I  believe  the  good  points  outweigh  toe 
bad.  In  balancing  the  merits  I  will  sup- 
port tois  bill  as  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  toe  opposition  to  the 
bill  yield  to  me  for  5  minutes? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  toe 
Senator  from  Oregon  out  of  toe  time  of 
the  opponents  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
is  very  aiH>ropriate  toat  I  make  this 
brief  statement  at  this  point  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  bill,  giving  a  quick  summary 
as  to  why  I  shall  opi>ose  toe  bill  and  all 
sunendments  to  it,  including  toe  so- 
called  perfecting  amendments. 

I  have  gone  through  the  perfecting 
amendments  and  I  think  we  have  here 
toe  carrot  approach.  There  are  a  great 
many  indications  that  many  of  toe  per- 
fecting amendments  are  softening 
amendments  aimed  at  beguiling  oppo- 
nents of  toe  bill  to  vote  for  toem  in  hope 
that  toey  will  toen  vote  for  toe  bill  on 
final  passage.  This  is  what  I  call  the  car- 
rot approach  in  an  attempt  to  win  votes 
for  a  modified  blU,  amendment  by 
amendment,  by  still  leaving  at  the  end  of 
toe  amending  process  a  very  bad  bill.  I 
do  not  propose  to  add  any  of  these  car- 
rot amendments.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
basic  premises  of  toe  proposed  Federal 
gun  control  legislation  and  the  so-called 
carrot  amendments  that  are  being  of- 
fered by  the  committee  do  not  <diange 
toe  basic  unsoundness  of  the  bill. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  toe 
Federal  g\m  control  legislation  before  us 
is  unsoimd  constitutionally.  It  is  tm- 
sound  as  a  matter  of  public  policy.  It  is 
imsoimd  because  it  invades  important 
rights  of  individual  privacy.  It  is  un- 
sound because  It  will  not  produce  the 
reduction  of  crime  claimed  for  it  by  its 
proponents.  It  is  imsound  because  it  pro- 
poses to  extend  Federal  police  powers 
over  important  phases  of  toe  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  Justice  which  should 
be  left  to  toe  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  against  all 
amendments  to  toe  bill  both  in  toe  na- 
ture of  form  tmd  substance.  I  shall 
vote  against  amendments  minor  or  ma- 
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jor.  This  gun  control  legislation  should 
be  defeated  and  I  shall  not  help  soften  it 
by  amendments.  I  am  not  convinced  on 
toe  record  made  in  support  of  this  fed- 
eral control  legislation.  I  do  not  think  it 
belongs  withm  the  purview  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  at  all.  I  do  not  Intend 
to  vote  to  give  this  kind  of  Jurisdiction  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  I  am  for  legis- 
lation toat  will  do  something  effective 
about  toe  crime  problem  in  this  country. 
This  legislation,  in  my  Judgment,  will  not 
do  it  and  I  do  not  think  its  proponents 
can  substantiate  toelr  claims  toat  Fed- 
eral gun  control  legislation  in  some  way 
is  going  to  reduce  toe  crime  rate  in  tois 
country. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  I  think  Federal 
gun  control  legislation  of  the  type  pro- 
posed here  today  will  cause  criminally 
motivated  people  bent  on  committing 
crime  wito  toe  use  of  giuis  to  commit 
crimes  to  obtain  gims  in  the  first  in- 
stance in  order  to  obtain  toem  wito 
which  to  commit  crimes. 

As  I  have  listened  to  the  arguments 
for  Federal  gim  control  legislation  over 
the  months,  read  toe  hearings  and  de- 
bates in  toe  Congress  on  the  subject, 
listened  to  toe  demands  of  editors,  news 
commentators  and  spokesmen  for  many 
groups  urging  Federal  gun  control  legis- 
lation, I  have  been  impressed  that  most 
of  them  argue  from  false  assumptions. 
They  assume  that  the  mere  passage  of 
Federal  gim  control  legislation  is  going 
to  result  in  the  obedience  to  carry  out 
toat  particular  statute  by  toe  criminal 
elements  of  toe  country. 

They  overlook  toe  fact  that  it  is  toe 
criminal  we  must  deal  with  and  the 
causes  of  crime  which  have  made  him  a 
criminal,  ratoer  than  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  very  superficial  substitute  for  check- 
ing his  criminal  behavior;  namely,  toe 
passage  of  Federal  gun  control  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  one  only  has  to  look  at 
toe  records  of  toe  States  that  do  have 
strong  gun  control  legislation  and  there 
will  not  be  foimd  the  results  the  propo- 
nents claim  support  toelr  allegations. 

We  should  be  passing  legislation  that 
does  something  about  toe  court  system 
in  this  country;  sometoing  that  would 
give  us  a  certainty  that  felons  after  com- 
mitting a  felony  will  be  tried  without 
unreasonable  delay.  The  fact  is  that  in 
many  crime-ridden  areas  of  this  coun- 
try a  felon  nms  no  danger  of  being  tried 
in  a  criminal  court  for  12  months  be- 
cause of  the  condition  of  the  court 
dockets.  The  States  and  the  Federal 
Govenunent  have  not  set  up  enough 
courts  to  have  expeditious  trials  of  these 
cases.  As  a  resiilt,  when  the  trial  is 
finally  held  many  criminals  escape  con- 
viction because  witoesses  have  disap- 
peared or  evidence  has  disappeared.  Also 
too  often  overworked  prosecutors  agree 
to  accept  a  plea  of  guilty  to  a  crime  re- 
duced from  the  felony  which  was  in  fact 
committed  to  a  misdemeanor  which  was 
not  committed.  This  is  called  "copping  a 
plea"  and  is  a  great  encouragement  to 
criminals  to  try  to  "beat  the  rap"  in  the 
criminal  game  toey  play  wito  the  law. 
Also  many  of  those  criminals  are  out  on 
ball  awaiting  trial  and  during  the  ball 
period    continue    toelr    criminal    acts. 


There  is  no  substitute  for  speedy  and 
sure  trial  in  convincing  criminals  that 
toey  caimot  get  away  with  their  assaults 
upon  the  very  foundation  of  our  freedom; 
namely,  toe  maintaining  inviolate  gov- 
ernment by  law.  We  are  not  providing 
enough  Federal  or  State  revenue,  or 
legislative  autoorlzatlon  to  provide 
enough  Judges,  prosecutors,  deputy  U.S. 
marshals,  or  police,  or  giving  sufficient 
financial  assistance  to  criminal  law  en- 
forcement procedures  in  this  country. 

I  think  Federal  gim  control  legislation 
such  as  we  have  before  us  today,  as  I  have 
said  in  toe  past,  will  not  stand  the  test 
of  toe  courts.  I  do  not  intend  to  take  toe 
time  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon  to  re- 
peat in  detail  my  past  arguments  on  this 
subject.  I  shall  only  make  brief  refer- 
ence to  some  of  toem. 

I  point  out  in  regard  to  the  awful  and 
horrible  assassinations  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, Martin  Lutoer  King,  and  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  that  toe  murderers 
toemselves  were  violating  boto  Federal 
and  State  firearms  control  laws. 

I  do  not  think  this  bill  is  the  way  out 
of  our  serious  crime  problem.  Therefore, 
I  am  going  to  vote  against  tois  Federal 
gun  control  legislation  and  even  the  pro 
forma  amendments  to  it  because  I  think 
we  should  take  a  stand  if  we  are  against 
tois  legislation,  and  be  against  it  in  its 
entirety. 

Therefore,  toe  Senator  from  Oregon 
will  cast  a  series  of  "nay"  votes  on  the 
proposed  amendments  every  time  toe  roll 
is  cJEilled.  Then  on  the  final  vote  on  toe 
bill  I  shall  vote  against  it  also. 

On  Thursday,  May  2,  1968,  I  voted 
against  toe  so-called  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1967.  Its 
name  was  a  misnomer.  If  toe  bill  had 
been  limited  to  title  I,  which  was  the  sub- 
stance of  toe  bill  which  toe  administra- 
tion sent  to  toe  Congress  for  enactment,  I 
would  have  voted  for  it.  In  fact,  in  my 
public  statonents.  I  strongly  supported 
title  I  of  toe  bill. 

However,  toe  Congress  added  to  toe 
administration's  crime  control  bill  titles 
n.  m.  and  IV.  Each  one  of  those  titles, 
in  my  Judgment,  were  honeycombed  with 
unconstitutionality  and  unsound  public 
poUcy.  Titie  IV  dealt  wito  the  Federal 
gun  control  sections.  In  my  speech  on 
May  2,  1968,  I  set  forth  some  of  my  rea- 
sons for  opposing  title  IV  of  the  bill  deal- 
ing wito  Federal  gun  control  legislation. 
In  that  speech,  I  stated : 

GUK  COMTSOL   SECTIONS 

Still  another  title  In  the  bill  In  which  I 
think  the  Senate  Is  wallelng  on  thin  con- 
stitutional Ice  la  that  dealing  with  gan  con- 
trols. I  am  one  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
had  no  strong  opinions  on  this  matter, 
largely  becavise  the  availability  of  weap>ons 
to  those  who  wanted  them  seema  to  be  un- 
affected by  banning  mall-order  sales.  Yet  I 
recognize  that  the  purpose  of  the  ban  was  to 
protect  State  and  municipal  laws  that  re- 
quire registration  or  prohibit  the  purchase 
of  guns  by  certain  people. 

Tet  here,  too,  the  Supreme  Court  has  Just 
recently  ruled  on  gun  registration  In  such  a 
way  that  casts  serious  doubt  upon  these 
state  and  local  registration  laws.  Its  January 
decision  In  Hayes  against  United  States, 
seems,  at  least,  to  make  self- Incrimination  a 
defense  ag^nst  faUure  to  register  a  gun, 
or  poBseaslon  of  an  unregistered  gun.  If  so, 
then  the  State  and  local  laws  that  the  mail- 


order ban  seeks  to  protect  are  rather  mean- 
ingless. 

Unquestionably,  there  wUl  have  to  be 
further  litigation  of  SUte  lawa  to  determine 
whether  the  Supreme  Court  did  mean  to 
strike  down  registration  per  se  as  a  violation 
of  the  fifth  amendment.  But  those  of  us  who 
bad  aasumed  that  because  the  Court  did  not 
find  registration  a  limitation  upon  the  right 
to  bear  arms  that,  therefore,  we  were  free 
to  proceed  In  this  area,  now  must  reconsider 
the  usefulness  of  banning  mall-order  sales. 

Certainly  we  can  ban  mall-order  sales 
under  the  conunerce  clause.  But  the  ques- 
tion of  its  effectiveness  is  something  else.  It 
appears  to  me  that  a  ban  on  mall-order  sales 
would  soon  affect  no  one  but  the  legitimate 
purchases,  If  the  various  State  or  municipal 
registration  laws  are  successfully  challenged 
in  court. 

Here  again.  I  think  the  effectiveness  of 
legislation  on  mall  order  sale  of  guns  Is 
vastly  overrated  as  a  means  of  curtailing  the 
use  of  guns  In  the  commission  of  crimes. 

I  speak  respectfully,  but  as  I  have  listened 
to  the  discussion  on  the  subject  now  for 
many  months — and  over  the  past  several 
years — I  have  moved  further  and  further 
away  from  gun-banning  leglaUtlon.  As  of 
now,  I  would  not  vote  for  any  of  It.  I  believe 
that  there  are  too  many  legal  questions 
which  need  to  be  cleared  up.  There  is  also 
the  question  of  personal  liberty  Involved 
here. 

We  are  rushing  Into  a  field  of  personal 
liberty  protected  by  the  Constitution  where 
the  rights  of  Individuals  to  own  weapons 
are  still  undefined  by  the  courts.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  other  types  of  local  gun  con- 
trol laws  that  do  not  appear  to  be  subject  to 
the  same  challenges  that  registration  Is 
subject  to.  But  are  they  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  deny  the  mail  order  privilege  to  the 
citizens  of  many  States  that  do  not  have  any 
gun  controls  at  all? 

I  very  much  regret  that  title  IV,  title  m, 
and  title  n  have  been  brought  Into  the  de- 
bate on  what  began  as  a  clearly  limited  pro- 
gram of  Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
law-enforcement  agencies.  We  are  being 
asked  In  these  titles  to  swim  In  a  sea  of 
murky  law  and  much  murkier  effectiveness 
in  combating  crime.  I  certainly  shall  not 
help  make  title  IV  worse  by  adding  rifles 
and  shotguns  to  It. 

In  regard  to  this  matter  of  personal  lib- 
erty, there  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
there  are  millions  of  Americans  across  this 
land  who  believe  they  have  a  personal  right 
to  own  guns  and  that  their  ownership  of 
guns  should  not  be  subject  to  surveillance 
by  the  Government. 

After  all,  there  is  a  basic  pbUoeophy  In- 
volved here,  too.  Many  do  not  share  that 
philosophy;  but,  nevertheless,  the  feeling  is 
that  they  have  a  right  to  own  guns  without 
the  surveillance  of  the  Oovemment  for  their 
own  protection,  for  their  own  use.  for  lawful 
purposes. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  also  a  growing  fear 
in  this  country  as  to  what  road  we  are  head- 
ing down.  There  Is  a  growing  feeling  that  the 
Government  should  not  dictate  to  them  what 
weapons  of  self-protection  they  can  possess. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  will  be 
stronger  confidence  in  a  government  on  the 
part  of  these  missions  of  p>eople,  if  an  at- 
tempt to  invade  this  area  of  privacy  and 
personal  liberty  Is  not  made. 

We  can  be  sure  that  Americans,  as  long  as 
they  remain  Americans,  will  insist  on  the 
right  to  defend  themselves  against  tyranny, 
whether  It  be  tyranny  sought  to  be  practiced 
upon  them  by  insurrectionist,  whether  it  la 
tyranny  which  Is  sought  to  be  practiced 
upon  them  by  a  mob  or,  whether  It  is  the 
tyranny  of  a  govenmient  that  has  become 
tyrannical. 

I  pray  to  my  God  that  no  American  wUl 
ever  live  to  see  our  Government  become 
tyrannical. 
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We  all  know  1  be  unanawerable  tenet  of 
Tbomaa  Jeffenon  one  put  Into  iqppUoatlon 
which  gave  birth  to  our  Republic;  namely, 
the  bade  right  at  free  men  to  rayolt.  Our 
OonatltuUonal  mher*  ueed  their  weapons 
to  reaUt  tyranny.  \ 

I  do  not  share  (  be  fear  of  many  that  they 
may  need  weapo  ts  to  put  down  tyranny. 
But  there  U  no  answer  to  their  right  to 
foUow  a  course  ol  action  In  respect  to  their 


personal  liberties 


to  put  down  tyrai  my  If  It  should  arise. 


Mr.  President, 
of  speeches  that 
time  to  time  on 
not  know  In  all 


1  his  Is  the  first  of  a  series 

1  shall  probably  make  from 

:hls  subject,  because  I  do 

,^, 1  tty  years  of  service  In  the 

Senate  of  a  blU  tl  at  would  undermine  more 
the  preservation  s  ad  perpetuation  of  the  llb- 
erUes  and  freedoi  ts  of  the  American  people. 
r  powers  are  turned  over  to 
t  lie  right  to  exercise  what 


If  these  arbitrary 
men  and  given 


would  amount  t«    capricious  and  arbitrary 


dlecretlon,  then.  I 
age  will  be  done 


U I  my  Judgment,  great  dam- 
to  the  health  of  the  body 


to  possess  weapors,  and 


poUUc  of  this  Rep  iibllc 

Furthermofe.    ts    I    have    stated    In    my 

speech.  I  think  tt  st  the  bill  la  honeycombed 

with  unoonstltut  onallty.  Therefore,   I  con- 

. elder  l.t  my  duty  to  continue,  from  time  to 

^tlme,*  io  make  n  y  record  In  oK>osltlon  to 

the  bill.' 

The     PRESnilNa     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

The  question  is  on  the  first  committee 
amendment.  Wip  yields  time? 

Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  rem  lina  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  amendment? 

PRESn  (INO  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-cons  ;nt  agreement,  as  the 
Chair  understai  ds  It.  is  that  1  hour  is 
allotted  for  eaci .  amendment,  with  one 
half-hour  to  ea(  !i  side. 

Mr.    HRUSELi.  How  much  time  re- 
mains unused? 

The  PRESIDIO  OFFICER.  On  the 

hour  re- 


ance  Act  of  1968' 


Act  of  1988'.";  a  ter  line  4  Insert 
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Mr.  HRUSK/ 
mentary  inquli: 

The 
ator  will  state  II 

Mr.  HRUSK/ . 
numbered  65 

The 
ator  f  ixHu 

Mr.  DODD. 
the  remainder  4f 


PRESID  If  G 
Nebi  aska 
li[r 


It  all  remains  to  be 


Are  there  any  requests 


first  amendment  all  of  the 
mains  unused. 

Mr.  HRUSKA. 
used?  

The  PRESIDl^JQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Who  yields  tiilie? 

Mr.  HRUSK4 . 
for  time? 

Mr.  DODD.  bA*.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  c  f  my  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCH  :.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  ^eld. 

Mr.  LAUSCHB.  All  the  amendments 
would  do  woul(  be  to  strike  out  State 
firearms  control  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDl  NG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  f  rst  amendment. 

The  assistant]  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  1,  llde  3,  after  the  word  "the" 
strike  out  "  'Sta  e  Firearms  Control  Asslst- 


and  Insert  "  'Gun  Control 


riRKAKMS    CONTBOL 
/  S8ISTAMCK" 


Mr.  President,  a  parlla- 
»G  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


Is  that  the  amendment 
the  committee  report? 
OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
is  correct. 
.  President,  I  yield  back 
my  time. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

Ibe  first  committee  amendmoit  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  sec- 
ond committee  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  Page  1,  at  the  beginning  of  line  8, 
change  the  section  number  from  "2"  to 
"101." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  fiiqulre  with  respect  to  the  number 
that  Is  In  the  committee  report. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  No.  2  on  page  1. 

Ux.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Itfr. 
President,  will  the  clerk  please  state  the 
amendment?  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read  as 
follows: 

On  Page  1,  at  the  beginning  of  line  8, 
change  the  section  number  from  "2"  to 
"101." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  second  committee 
amendment. 

The  second  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  third 
committee  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  3,  after  line  23,  strike  out: 

"(8)  that  the  lack  of  adequate  Federal 
control  over  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
In  highly  destructive  weapons  (such  as 
baaookas,  mortars,  antitank  guns,  and  so 
forth,  and  destructive  devices  such  ■•  ex- 
plosive or  Incendiary  grenades,  bombs,  mls- 
aUes,  and  so  forth)  has  aUowed  such  weap- 
ons and  devices  to  fall  Into  the  hands  of 
lawless  persona.  Including  armed  groups  who 
would  supplant  lawfvU  authority,  thus  creat- 
ing a  problem  of  national  concern;". 

And,  In  lieu  thereof.  Insect: 

"(8)  that  destructive  devices  (as  defined  In 
title  18.  United  States  Code),  machlneguns. 
short-barreled  shotguns,  and  short-barreled 
rifles  and  primarily  weapons  of  war  which 
have  no  appropriate  use  as  instruments  of 
sport,  recreation,  or  personal  defense;  that 
Intrastate  commerce  In  such  devices  and 
weapons  affects  the  flow  of  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  In  such  devices  and  weap- 
ons; and  that  therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
regulate  commerce  In  such  devices  and 
weapons;" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  state  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  this  is  amendment  No.  3. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Amendment  No.  3  In  the 
committee  report? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tile  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  3 
nilnutes. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  on  which  we  should  have 
a  iDlleall  vote  and  I  ask  f(»  the  yeas  and 

nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufllclent  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  oaya  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  section  which  has  reference  to  de- 
structive devices  and  relates  to  the  foun- 
dation for  the  substance  to  be  found  In 
tiUe  n  of  the  bill  and  key  regulatory  pro- 
visions of  title  I.  This  is  a  very  important 
amendment  and  we  think  we  should  find 
out  how  this  body  stands  on  the  matter 
of  including  the  substance  of  tiUe  n  in 
the  bill  itself.  This  is  one  way  of  deter- 
mining the  feeling  of  the  Senate  and. 
because  of  that  fact  and  the  importance 
of  the  amendment.  I  believe  we  should 
have  a  recorded  vote. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  com- 
mittee amendment  Is  a  specific  declara- 
tion and  finding  that  destructive 
devices  such  as  bazookas,  mortars,  anti- 
tank guns,  bombs,  and  the  like,  are 
primarily  weapons  of  war  and  have  no 
appropriate  sporting  use.  The  amend- 
ment was  originally  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Brookk]  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  HartI,  and  I  think  the 
findings  in  the  hearings  of  the  subcom- 
mittee truly  support  it. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment  and 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am  for 
this  amendment.  I  voted  for  it  when  I 
was  in  committee.  I  want  to  vote  for  it 
again,  and  I  shall. 

Thus,  I  would  not  want,  by  any  com- 
ments made  on  this  fioor,  to  be  cast  in 
the  role  of  one  not  opposing  the  con- 
tinued use  of  destructive  devices. 

I  am  for  the  amendment.  I  shall  vote 
for  it. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 

time. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
\mderstands  that  I  know  well  his  stand 
on  the  amendment.  I  was  merely  try- 
ing to  explain  how  It  happened  to  come 

about. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  now  been 
jrielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
third  committee  amendment. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Baetlbtt]  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  FuLBiicHT],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Haydsn],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollincs],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kznmidt]  . 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Loire  1. 
the  Senator  from  Wstshington  [Mr. 
Maghuson],  the  Senator  from  Mlnne- 
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sota  (Mr.  McCartrtI,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovxrn],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  MoinioNrr], 
the  Senator  from  Maine  ItSr.  Muskh], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
corr],  the  Senator  from  Plorlda  [Mr. 
Smathxrs],  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  STioNCToir]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bath]  Is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicon-],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathxrs].  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  STiONGToif]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Kentuc^ 
[Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessari^ 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  79, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 


[No.  272  Leg.) 

TEAS— 79 

Aiken 

Oore 

Montoya 

Allott 

Orlffln 

Moss 

Anderson 

Omening 

Muadt 

Baker 

Hansen 

Murphy 

BenneU 

Harris 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hart 

Pastors 

Boggs 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Brewster 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Brooke 

Hlckenlooper 

Percy 

Burdlck 

HIU 

Prouty 

Byrd,Va. 

HoUand 

Prozmlre 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Etruska 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Inouye 

RusseU 

Caae 

Jackson 

Scott 

Church 

Javlts 

Sparktnan 

aark 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Spong 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennls 

CurtU 

Kuchel 

Talmadge 

Dlrksen 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Long,  La. 

Ty  dings 

Domlnlck 

Mansfield 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fastlsnd 

McCleUan 

Wllltams.  Del. 

EUender 

McOee 

Tarborough 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

Toung,  N.  I>ak 

Fannin 

MetcaU 

Toung,  Ohio 

Pong 

Miller 

Oood^ 

Mondale 

Morse 


NAYS— 1 


NOT  VOTINO— 20 


Bartlett 

Kennedy 

Muskle      ■ 

Bayb 

Long,  Mo. 

Rlblcoff 

Carlson 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Cotton 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Pulbrlght 

McGovem 

Symmgton 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Tower 

Holllngs 

Morton 

So  the  third  committee  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  wac  adopted. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  The  clerk 
will  report  committee  amendment  No.  4, 
which  is  listed  as  No.  6  in  the  report. 

The  clerk  will  suspend. 

The  Chair  wants  to  say  to  the  Senate 
that  it  looks  as  though  we  shall  have  a 


long  afternoon,  and  we  shall  have  to 
maintain  order  as  we  go  through  these 
amendments.  We  want  the  attach^  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Chamber  as 
long  as  they  are  useful  to  Senators  on 
this  complicated  bill.  Nevertheless,  order 
will  be  maintained.  It  Is  much  better  for 
the  Chair  to  say  Uiat  now.  We  ask  the 
attaches  to  keep  from  talking  to  each 
other  and  to  come  on  the  floor  only  when 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  fourth  com- 
mittee amendment,  which  is  No.  6  in  the 
report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
committee  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  line  13,  change  the  section  num- 
ber from  "3"  to  "102". 

On  page  5,  line  13,  strike  out  the  language 
down  to  and  Including  the  word  "follows" 
on  line  16  and  Insert  the  following: 

"Chapter  44  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : ". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes?  I  am  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  earlier  this  year  Congress 
passed  and  the  President  signed  into  law 
what  is  now  known  as  Public  Law  90- 
351.  It  was  enacted  and  inserted  in  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  after  sec- 
ticm  917,  and  was  designated  as  chapter 
44,  titie  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

As  I  understand,  the  bill  now  before 
us,  as  reported  by  the  CcMnmittee  on  the 
Judiciary,  will  be  substituted  for  that 
new  chapter  44  as  it  was  enacted  into 
law  earlier  this  year.  That  is  the  import 
of  the  amendment  which  we  have  before 
us  now. 

I  respectfully  request  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  to  comment  upon  the  ac- 
curacy of  that  description  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator's  statement 
is  completely  accurate.  That  is  exactly 
the  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  examined  the 
section  of  the  bill  defining  "destructive 
devices"  and  cmnpared  it  to  the  defini- 
tion in  chapter  44  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code.  I  am  sure  the  explanation 
is  clear,  but  I  note  these  words  which  are 
not  included  in  the  existing  definition 
contained  In  chapter  44;  in  the  exemp- 
tions from  the  term  "destructive  device," 
on  page  7,  of  the  bill  beginning  on  line 
17:  "surplus  ordnance  sold,  loaned,  or 
given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  4684 
(2) ,  4685,  or  4686  of  titie  10  of  the  United 
States  Code;". 

For  the  purpose  of  Interpretation,  will 
the  Senator  please  explain  what  this 
exemption  is? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes.  U  the  Senator  will 
turn  to  page  6  of  the  bill,  starting  on  line 
22,  he  will  find  a  definition  of  the  term 
"destructive  device,"  commencing  with 


line  22  on  page  6  and  extending  to  and 
including  line  23  on  page  7.  This  is  all 
new  material.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
present  chi^ter  44.  It  is  In  Italics,  and, 
constitutes  an  amoidment  aivroved  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  for  consideration 
and,  I  hope,  adoption.  In  due  time,  we 
will  get  to  the  debate  on  that. 

However,  the  immediate  question  is 
whether  we  will  correct  the  language  on 
page  5  in  lines  15  and  16  to  have  it  refer 
to  the  present  law,  and  the  fact  that  the 
bill  we  are  now  considering  would  be 
substituted  for  the  present  chapter  44. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  that,  but 
my  question  was  directed  to  those 
exemptions. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
the  language  on  pages  6  and  7  includes  a 
number  of  descriptions  of  destructive 
devices  included  in  the  old  chapter  44, 
enacted  earlier  this  year  as  title  IV  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act.  But  on 
page  7,  beginning  with  line  12,  there  are 
designated  exemptlwis  to  the  term  "de- 
structive device."  The  one  to  which  I 
called  attention  was  "surplus  ordntmce 
sold,  loaned,  or  glvm  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army."  I  assume  this  could  include 
bazookas,  rifles,  and  all  tsrpes  of  weapons 
which  are  made  available  to  military 
units;  but  to  have  the  legislative  history 
clear,  I  should  like  to  have  stated  what 
is  intended  to  be  included. 

Mr.  DODD.  Perhaps  I  could  help. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  have  an  observation  to 
make? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  refer  to  Senate  Report 
No.  1080  on  page  112.  The  next  to  the  last 
paragraph  explains  this.  It  says: 

Devices  excluded  are  those  not  designed  or 
redesigned  for  use  or  Intended  for  use  as  a 
weapon. 

This  exempts  construction  tools  using 
explosives  when  used  solely  for  such  pur- 
poses, and  shotguns,  and  weapons  other 
than  those  coming  within  the  purview  of 
the  National  Firearms  Act,  nonautomatic 
rifles  suitable  for  big  game  hunting,  and 
surplus  military  weapons  distributed  un- 
der title  10  of  the  United  States  Code, 
section  4684,  paragraph  (2) ,  section  4685, 
and  section  4686. 

For  example,  a  piece  of  obsolete  field 
artillery  given  to  an  American  Legion 
post,  or  those  devices  which  the  Secre- 
tary finds  are  not  likely  to  be  used  as 
weapons,  such  as  a  rocket  used  in  a  re- 
search project. 

What  was  intended  here  was  to  allow 
the  Secretary  to  give  such  old  pieces  to 
a  museum  or  an  American  Legion  post, 
or  for  use  for  research  projects  in  labora- 
tories. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  this 
t3rpe  of  weapon,  which  eventually  be- 
comes mounted  on  a  piece  of  concrete 
and  is  placed  in  the  front  yard  of  an 
American  Legion  hall  or  a  county  court- 
house, were  not  enumerated  as  an  ex- 
emption, the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
would  not  find  it  possible  to  make  a  do- 
nation of  such  article,  because  it  would 
be  considered  a  destructive  device,  and 
therefore  not  capable  of  loan,  gift,  or 
other  disposition? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  that  is  what  Is  meant. 
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Mr.  PABTORI .  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ta  me  for  a  question  on 
the  same  nibjeei  matter? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  trteld. 

Mr.  PA8TORE .  Directing  attention  to 
line  6.  It  says  hei  e:  "except  a  shotgun  or 
shotgun  shell  wta  ch  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  finds  la  generally  recognised  as 
particularly  suitable  for  sporting  pur- 
poses;". I 

Once  we  Inclnne  this  In  the  law.  It  Is 
open  for  exclusli  in?  I  understand  some 
attempt  Is  to  be  made  here  to  Include 
shotguns,  and  all)  to  Include  shells.  If  at 
this  point,  by  vot  s,  we  exclude  them,  can 
we  include  them  ater  on? 

Mr.  DODD.  Th  s  is  Just  excluding  them 
from  the  deflnl  Ion  of  destructive  de- 
vices. 

Mr.  PASTORS .  I  see.  But  It  has  noth- 
ing at  all  to  do  V  1th  the  general  attempt 
to  Include  undei  controls  shotguns  and 
shotgim  shells? 

Mr.  DODD.  It  does  not.  It  Is  Just  to 
exclude  them  f n  m  the  definition  of  de- 
structive devices 

'  I  yield  baclc  th ;  remainder  of  my  time. 
'Mr."RRUSKA    I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  any  Ume  that  Is  left  to  the 
minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDI]  fO  OFFICER.  AU  time 
having  been  yieliled  back,  the  question 
Is  on  agreeing  U  >  the  amendment. 

The  amendme  it  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRE8IDCNO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment, 
which  the  comm  Ittee  reported  as  No.  7. 

The  AssisTAirr  Lxgislativi  Clxrx.  On 
page  6,  beglnnlig  with  line  16,  strike 
the  language  dov  n  to  and  Including  line 
21,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing language: 

(4)  The  term  "<  estructlve  device"  means 
(1)  any  explosive.  Incendiary,  or  poleon  gaa 
(A)  bomb,  (B)  gr  tnade,  (C)  rocket  bavlng 
a  propellent  chai  ge  of  more  tban  four 
ounces.  (D)  mlsil]  B  bavlng  an  ezploalve  or 
Incendiary  cbarge  >f  more  tban  one-quarter 
ounce,  (E)  mine,  i  r  (F)  similar  device;  (2) 
any  type  of  weapoE  by  whatever  name  known 
whlcb  will,  or  wblcb  may  be  readily  con- 
verted to,  expel  a  projectile  by  tba  action 
of  an  explosive  or  o  tber  propellant,  tbe  barrel 
or  barrels  of  wbl  :b  bave  a  bore  of  more 
tban  one-balf  Inc  ti  In  diameter,  except  a 
Bbotgun  or  sbotgv  a  abell  wblcb  tbe  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegat  i  finds  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  partlculirly  suitable  (or  sporting 
purposes;  and  (3)  any  combination  of  parts 
eltber  designed  or  Intended  for  use  In  con- 
verting any  device  Into  a  destructtve  device 
as  defined  in  sul  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
and  from  which  a  lestructlve  device  may  be 
readily  assembled  Tbe  term  "destructive 
device"  shall  not  nclude  any  device  whlcb 
Is  neither  designs  1  nor  redesigned  for  use 
as  a  weapon;  any  <  evlce,  altbough  originally 
designed  tot  use  t  s  a  weapon,  whlcb  is  re- 
designed for  use  a  a  signaling,  pyroteotanlc, 
line  throwing,  safe  by,  or  similar  device;  sur- 
plus ordnance  sole  ,  loaned,  or  given  by  the 
Secretary  of  tbe  A  rmy  pursuant  to  tbe  pro- 
visions of  section  4684(2),  4685,  or  4686  of 
title  10  of  the  Uilted  States  Code;  or  any 
other  device  whli  h  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury  or  bis  di  legate  finds  Is  not  likely 
to  be  used  as  a  wi  apon,  or  Is  an  antique  or 
Is  a  rifle  whlcb  tie  owner  intends  to  use 
solely  for  sporting   purposee. 

Nr 


Mr.   DODD. 
really  discussed 
of  time.  It  is  a  definition 
structlve  device" 
mittee.  It  is  a 


President,  we  have 

Ms  amendment  ahead 

of  the  term  "de- 

hs  amended  by  the  com- 

t(  chnlcal  revision  of  ex- 


isting law  defining  that  term  to  mean 
dangerous  bombs.  Incendiary  type  weap- 
ons, and  weapons  having  a  large  bore, 
such  as  antitank  guns.  The  exceptions 
to  the  definition,  as  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee, are  set  out  In  this  paragraph.  I 
think  that  is  about  all  It  Is.  except  with 
respect  to  the  questions  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  as  to  the  refer- 
ences to  the  provlBlons  of  sections  4684 
(2),  4685,  and  4686  of  Utle  10  of  the 
United  States  Code. ' 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  observation  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  Is  substantially  the  sit- 
uation. The  definition  of  the  term  "de- 
structive device"  again,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  reference  to  destructive  devices 
in  the  findings  of  this  bill,  lays  founda- 
tion for  title  n  of  this  bill.  S.  3633. 

Mr.  President,  last  June  the  adminis- 
tration sent  to  the  Senate  a  message  with 
which  was  Included  the  text  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  for  the  purpose  of  moderniz- 
ing and  revising  the  National  Firearms 
Act  of  1934,  popularly  Icnown  as  the 
Machlnegun  Act. 

The  bill  languished  here  from  that 
time  for  several  weeks  with  no  introduc- 
tion in  the  Senate,  nor  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  far  as  I  Icnow — cer- 
tainly not  in  the  Senate — whereupon 
this  Senator  undertook  to  attach  it  to 
the  present  bill  as  Utie  n.  In  due  time, 
we  can  get  into  a  discussion  of  the  rea- 
sons for  that  bill. 

It  is  the  measure  that  in  substance 
is  similar  to  other  meacures  that  I  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  as  long  as  3  years 
ago  in  a  vain  effort  to  try  to  dispose 
of  a  noncontroversial  measure  at  that 
time.  There  was  littie  or  no  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  up- 
dating and  a  radical  revision  of  the 
Machine  Gun  Act. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  major  effects 
of  the  pending  bill  will  be  to  Include  the 
definition  of  destructive  devices  as  con- 
tained in  subparagraph  4  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  pending  amendment. 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  in  its  Judg- 
ment, decided  to  recommend  to  the  Sen- 
ate— and  it  does  recommend  in  the  text 
of  its  report — the  adoption  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  It  is  an  Important 
amendment,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
agree  to  it  and  include  it  in  the  pending 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  so  important  that  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  neglected 
to  point  out  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment was  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  It  is  a  very  good  amend- 
ment, and  I  think  the  Senator  deserves 
great  credit  for  its  inclusion  In  the 
pending  bill.  It  should  have  been  done. 
He  did  it.  The  amendment  should  have 
been  adopted. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  agree  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  unless 
there  is  a  request  for  time. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Is  the  Senator  in  favor 
of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
want  to  say  I  am  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  agree  to  the  amendment  and 
make  itpart of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  If  the  Senator  is  in 
favor  of  Uie  amendment  and  the  Sen- 
ator in  charge  of  the  bill  cosponaors  it.  I 
wonder  why  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
rollddl  vote  when  we  have  65  other 
amendments  to  consider  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  rollcall  vote  has 
been  ordered.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  AU  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  committee  amendment  begin- 
ning on  page  6,  line  16.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  BartlxttI.  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
Icansas  [Mr.  FulbriohtI,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolma  [Mr.  HolungsI, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
KimncDY],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  LONQ],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  MAGNxrsoif],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCartrtI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGkiv- 
ERN],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRONXT],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKix],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicorr],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Stmiivg- 
ton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  RiBicorr],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathixsI.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  StmingtonI, 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bath]  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton], the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Skith].  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Towkr]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Towxr]  would 
each  vote  "yea."  ^ 

The  result  was  annoimced — ^yeas  79. 
nays  l.afi  follows: 


[No.  278  Leg.) 

YKAS— 79 

Aiken 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

KUender 

AUott 

Cannon 

Brvm 

Anderson 

Case 

Fannin 

Baker 

Church 

Pong 

BenneU 

Clark 

OoodeU 

Bible 

Cooper 

Oore 

BoggS 

CurtU 

Orlflln 

Brewster 

Dlrksen 

Omening 

Brooke 

Dodd 

Hansen 

Burdtck 

Oomlnlck 

HairU 

Byrd.Va. 

Bastland 

Hart 
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Bartke 

HaMdd 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

HIU 

Holland 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

JavlU 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kuchel 

Lauacbe 

Long,  L«. 

Mansfield 

Morse 


McClellan 

McOee 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 


Mundt 

Murptay 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 


Proxmlre 

Randolph 

BuaseU 

Scott 

Spong 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tydlngs 

WUllams,  N  J. 

WlUlams,  Del. 

Yarboroiigb 

Toung.  N.  Dak. 

Toung.  Ohio 


NAYS— 1 
NOT  VOTINO— 20 


BarUett 

Bayb 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Pulbrigbt 

Holllngs 

Kennedy 


Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

MoOovern 

Monroney 

Morton 

Muskle 


Biblcoff 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Tower 


So  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  read 
the  next  committee  amendment,  which 
was  reported  by  the  committee  as  No.  8. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  9.  be- 
ginning at  line  18,  insert  the  following: 

(18)  The  term  "collector"  means  any  per- 
son who  acquires,  holds,  or  disposes  of  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  as  curios  or  relics,  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  define,  and 
the  term  "licensed  collector"  means  any  such 
person  licensed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
brief.  I  believe  this  amendment  should 
be  rejected,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
major  weakening  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  defines  a  new  category 
of  licensee — the  licensed  collector — and 
it  provides  for  certain  exen4)tions  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  relative  to  this  es- 
tablished class  of  licensee. 

When  the  Senate  debated  title  IV  of 
the  omnibus  crime  bill,  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gritfim]  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  defined  an 
antique  wea[>on  as  one  made  prior  to 
1898.  The  amendment  was  adopted,  and 
it  is  a  good  definition. 

The  collecting  of  firearms  is  a  good 
avocation,  and  it  is  enjoyed  by  respansi- 
ble,  law-abiding  Americans.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  considerable  care  was 
taken,  during  consideration  of  title  IV, 
to  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  that 
measure  antique  flraums.  Thus,  tiie  ma- 
jority of  collectors'  itons  are  not  now 
covered  by  existing  law,  and  S.  3633.  as 
Introduced,  carried  over  that  exemption. 

I  cannot  see  any  reason  for  establish- 
ing a  special  class  of  individuals  and  de- 
fining them  as  licensed  collectors  for  tiie 
purpose  of  interstate  trafBc  in  flreaims. 
I  am  talking  about  lethal  firearms,  not 
antiques.  That  is  exactly  what  this  lan- 
guage would  do.  It  would  entiUe  the  li- 


censed collectors  to  the  same  exemptions 
as  licensed  manufacturers,  importers, 
and  dealers.  I  cannot  see  any  justification 
for  that. 

This  amendment  was  adopted  in  the 
committee,  and,  the  more  I  have  thought 
about  it,  the  more  distressed  I  have  be- 
come about  it.  If  a  bona  fide  collector  of 
firearms  saw  a  gun  that  he  wanted  for 
his  collection — let  us  say  it  was  not  an 
antique — ^he  could  secure  that  gim 
through  a  licensed  dealer,  as  everyone 
else  must  do,  in  the  same  way  that 
everyone  else  must  do,  as  he  would  l>e 
required  to  do  under  this  bill  as  intro- 
duced. 

When  we  moved  title  IV  to  the  omni- 
bus crime  bill  through  the  Senate,  we 
gave  a  great  deal  of  consideration  and 
attention  to  the  question  of  licensing,  so 
that  the  optlmiun  of  effectiveness  would 
be  achieved  with  regard  to  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  firearms  throughout  the 
country.  I  am  fearful  that  this  lan- 
guage— I  am  more  than  fearful,  I  am 
confident  that  this  language — would  put 
in  disarray,  to  a  considerable  extent,  all 
the  careful  effort  that  was  made  with 
respect  to  the  licensing  of  firearms  deal- 
ers, for  the  reason  I  have  stated:  I  won- 
der whether  it  has  been  carefully  thought 
out. 

An  antique  dealer  Is  one  thing,  but,  un- 
less he  Is  a  licensed  dealer,  he  should  not 
have  any  privilege  any  other  person  does 
not  have. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  direct- 
ing his  remarks  to  line  18  on  page  9? 
Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  beginning  there. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
a  question? 

I  have  followed  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  very  carefully.  What  has  he  to 
say  when  the  argument  Is  made  that  this 
is  being  left  up  to  the  Secretary,  by  reg- 
ulation, to  define?  If  I  read  it  correctly, 
it  reads,  "The  term  'collector'  means  any 
person  who  acquires,  holds,  or  disposes  of 
firearms  or  ammunition  as  curios  or 
reUcs." 
Am  I  reading  the  correct  paragraph? 
Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  "As  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulation  define." 

Mr.  DODD.  I  believe  that  is  too  indefi- 
nite. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  should  like  to  hear 
the  Senator's  observation  as  to  why  that 
is  not  satisfactory. 

Mr.  DODD.  Because,  taken  together 
with  the  language  beginning  on  line  18, 
this  gives  an  antique  collector  an  advan- 
tage over  nearly  everyone  else.  He  should 
be  required  to  buy  his  firearms  as  every- 
one else  must.  He  should  not  get  special 
privileges  just  because  he  collects  fire- 
arms as  curios  or  relics. 

The  language  "as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulation  define"  does  not  change 
the  essential  objection  I  make  to  the  lan- 
guage at  all.  I  think  that  is  another  rea- 
son for  the  objection,  it  places  a  greater 
burden  on  the  Secretary.  I  do  not  know 
how  he  would  define  "by  regulation." 

Mr.  LAUBCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  this  language  Is  not 
accepted  in  lines  18  through  22  on  page 
9,  will  the  bill,  nevertheless,  have  in  it 
paragraph  16,  page  10  dealing  with  the 
right  to  acquire  antique  firearms  as  an 
exemption  to  the  general  bill? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  indeed.  Of  course,  it 
will. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  page  10,  line  7. 
there  appears  the  language: 

The  term  "antique  firearm"  means  any 
firearm  not  designed  or  redesigned  for  using 
rlmfire  or  conventional  center  fire  Ignition 
with  fixed  ammunition  and  manufactured 
In  or  before  1898  •  •  •  and  also  any  fire- 
arm tislng  fixed  ammunition  manufactured 
In  or  before  1898  •  •  •. 

I  shall  not  read  the  entire  paragraph. 
Is  it  the  contention  that  the  language 
dealing  with  antique  firearms  is  specific 
and  understandable,  distinguishing  that 
language  from  the  language  contained 
in  the  amendment  that  is  now  pending 
before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  the  paragraph  on  collectors  of 
antique  firearms  gives  that  class  individ- 
ual the  protection  to  which  he  is  en- 
tiUed? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  exactiy  my  posi- 
tion. I  think  it  is  the  correct  position.  I 
am  glad  the  Senator  has  brought  that 
out.  We  went  to  great  care  to  make  «ire 
collectors  of  antique  guns  would  not  be 
denied  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  this 
activity. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  I  wish  to  comment  on 
the  query  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

We  have  the  experience  that  the  ab- 
sence of  standards  in  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  has  allowed  many  persons  who 
are  not  bona  fide  dealers  to  circimivent 
existing  law  by  the  mere  statement  they 
are  dealers  and  they  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  exclusion  for  bona  fide  deal- 
ers. 

The  problem  of  collectors  here  is  that 
-Of  a  collector  who  collects  modem  day 
weapons  as  curios  or  relics.  For  in- 
stance, anyone  who  might  be  a  member 
of  the  Black  Panthers,  the  Mlnutemen, 
or  any  of  those  groups  could  hold  him- 
self out  PS  a  collector  regardless  of  his 
criminal  intention  and  be  able  to  sell 
through  the  mail  and  avoid  the  destruc- 
tive device  provision.  They  could  buy 
handguns  across  state  lines  or  anything 
they  wanted  merely  by  stating  that  they 
were  collectors. 

The  way  the  language  is  framed  the 
Secretary  has  the  statutory  mandate  to 
grant  licenses  except  to  disqualified  per- 
sons. His  decision  is  de  novo  so  that  if 
this  loophole  were  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  mail  order  law  before  us  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  in  an  impossible  situation. 
We  will  have  a  major  area  where  any 
would-be  felon,  any  idiot,  any  drug  ad- 
dict, any  alcoholic,  or  anyone  else  who 
should  not  be  permitted  to  have  a  gun, 
let  alone  buy  it  through  the  mall,  would 
be  able  to  use  this  collector's  loophole 
to  get  out  of  the  language  before  us. 
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Mr.  HRUSKJI  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Bezuitor  yield? 

Mr.DODD.Iiield 

Mr.  HRI7SK>  .  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  all  of  the  r  squirements  placed  upon 
•  Ucenaed  dealsr  to  get  a  Ueenae  are 
also  placed  on  one  who  seeks  to  get  a 
license  as  a  colector,  and  that  he  has 
all  the  duties  an  1  more  than  the  licensed 
dealer  to  make  i  nd  keep  records,  and  be 
subjected  to  tae  responsibilities  and 
penalties  of  llcei  «d  dealers?  Persons  un- 
der 21  are  not  eligible  to  obtain  dealer 
license.  If  a  Bl  «k  Panther  can  get  the 
weapons  as  a  dealer,  he  can  get  them 
as  a  collector,  t  Qd  vice  versa.  The  argu- 
ment that  the  1  lack  Panther  could  sneak 
through  the  ]x>phole  does  not  hold 
water. 

Mr.  TYDING  3.  That  Is  why  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mary  and  opposed  the  licensed 
dealer  loophole  in  amendments  45  and 
46. 

Mr.  DODD.  t  is  true  that  collectors 
~could"pick  up  relics  or  curios,  or  very 
lethar  weapons  such  as  the  much  dis- 
cussed Finnish  Lahti  antitank  gun,  as 
the  Senator  fism  Nebraska  will  agree. 
The  Finnish  aitltank  gun  is  not  used 
any  more  and  [  think  it  probably  could 
be  considered  i  curio,  in  a  sense,  if  this 
language  were  to  remain  in  the  bill. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  weapons  from 
World  War  n  ^  rhich  are  now  out  of  pro- 
duction. There  is  a  long  list,  and  this 
seems  clearly  1 1  open  the  door  for  people 
to  trafOc  in  sue  i  weapons  under  the  guise 
of  collectors  of  antiques  or  curios. 

Mr.  HRUSK^.  Is  it  not  true  that  an 
antitank  gun  L  a  destructive  device  and 
would  not  be  Mjmpetent  for  a  licensed 
dealer  or  colle  ;tor  or  licensed  anything 
else  to  transfe  to  other  persons? 

Mr.  DODD.  [  am  not  sure,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  he  (ould  not  transfer  such  a 
weapon  to  an  inllcensee. 

Blr.  HRUSK.  L I  am. 

Mr.  DODD.  1  think  the  collector,  under 
this  language,  could  buy  what  I  have 
been  dlscussin ;  and  I  do  not  think  he 
would  be  in  vl  )latlon  of  the  law.  It  is  a 
grave  and  serl  )us  matter  and  should  be 
stricken  out.  I  we  are  going  to  give  col- 
lectors such  pi  ivlleges  we  want  to  do  so 
carefully  v^thiut  opening  the  door  as 
this  language  rould  do.  We  should  leave 
the  bill  as  it  wi  s.  when  Introduced  in  this 
regard.  A  date  of  1898  is  used  and  every- 
one knows  wt  at  tliat  is.  If  we  do  not 
stick  to  that,  a  s  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land pointed  0  it,  we  will  allow  the  traffic 
in  guns  to  con  Inue  and  we  will  still  face 
this  material  we  have  been  trying  to 
prevent  frwn  1  coding  the  country.  There 
are  many  pe[>ple  who  would  describe 
themselves  as  collectors  and  do  business 
as  usual,  and  hat  is  a  real  threat. 

Mr.  COOPBl.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srield^j  I  do  not  Imow  whose  time 
it  would  be.    1 

Mr.  HRX7SE  A.  Is  the  Senator  for  or 
against  the  an  endment? 

Let  us  find  out 
[  yield  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  COOPE  Et.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  a  quest  on.  I  may  say  that  when 
the  omnibus  ( rime  bill  was  before  the 
Senate.  I  was  ( tne  of  those  who  voted  for 
the  long  gun  amendment;  that  should 
give  an  idea  w  lere  I  stand  in  connection 
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with  the  present  firearms  bill.  I  support 
most  of  its  provisions,  but  that  does  not 
keep  me  from  asking  a  question  about  a 
provision  of  the  bill.  I  think  it  would  be 
helpfiil  if  those  who  support  the  bill,  or 
at  least  the  greater  substance  of  it,  would 
examine  the  objections  made  to  some 
parts  of  the  bill. 

I  have  tried  to  study  the  collector's 
amendment.  I  must  say  there  is  some 
interest  on  my  part.  There  are  collectors 
In  my  State,  as  there  are  In  all  States, 
and  particularly  they  collect  Kentucky 
rifles  and  old  weapons. 

These  collectors  usually  do  not  buy 
from  a  dealer.  They  travel  around  the 
State  and  deal  with  individuals.  They 
will  cross  the  State  line  to  locate  an  item, 
where  they  know  a  fellow  collector  who 
is  also  interested,  and  then  they  will  hag- 
gle and  bargain  with  each  other,  and 
finally  trade  or  buy  a  weapon. 

I  do  not  want  to  use  up  all  my  time 
on  background,  but  in  my  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, an  annual  fair  is  held  every  Octo- 
ber in  Mount  Sterling,  at  which  horses, 
dogs,  Jackknlves,  rifles,  can  be  traded  off 
and  all  sorts  of  good  bargains  had.  It 
attracts  thousands  of  people,  and  some 
are  genuine  collectors  of  weapons. 

I  should  like  to  have  a  specific  answer 
to  a  few  questions,  to  which  I  cannot  find 
answers  in  the  bill  or  the  committee 
report:  unless  those  who  worked  care- 
fully on  the  bill  inform  me  otherwise, 
I  cannot  find  any  distinction  between  the 
provisions  affecting  a  licensed  collector 
and  those  affecting  a  licensed  dealer. 

Do  I  correctly  imderstand.  and  I  ask 
my  first  question,  that  under  the  col- 
lector's amendment,  the  Secretary  would 
have  the  right  and  authority — and  it  so 
states  in  paragraph  13  on  page  9 — by 
regulation  to  define  what  the  collector's 
items  are? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  other  words,  he  could 
say  that  an  old  rifle  or  a  pistol,  or  some 
other  firearm  of  some  era  having  some 
particular  characteristic,  would  be  a  col- 
lector's item.  He  could  say  that,  or  if  he 
wanted  to  that  it  would  have  to  be  a 
weapon  that  could  not  be  flj%d.  I  should 
think  he  would  have  enough  gtonption  to 
exclude  bazookas,  machlneguns,  sawed- 
off  shotguns,  and  armament  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  So  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  yes,  he  can  fix  by  regulation 
what  constitutes  a  collector's  item. 

My  second  question  is:  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  such  a  collector,  to  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  would 
have  to  be  licensed  in  the  same  way  as 
the  dealer  and  other  licensees? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  he  would  have  to  make  re- 
ports the  same  as  any  licensed  dealer? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  he  could  not  sell  these  items 
to  prohibited  classes  of  persons,  in  the 
same  way  that  licensed  dealers  are  pre- 
vented from  selling  to  a  prohibited 
group? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then  I  ask:  What  Is  the 
distinction?  It  seems  to  me  that  these 
collector's  items  are  clearly  less  harmful 


than  armament  that  can  kOl  someone, 
and  yet  a  licensed  dealer  can  secure  those 
items  and  sell  them. 

I  must  say.  as  one  who  supports  the 
bill,  I  do  not  see  what  the  argiunent  is 
against  collectors.  It  is  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness or  hobby,  one  which  many  thou- 
sands of  people  are  Interested  in,  and  one 
which  has  some  historical  value. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield  on  my  own  time,  so  that  I 
may  answer  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  should  like  to  say  some- 
thing first.  I  think  there  is  a  distinction 
between  the  antique  collector  and  the 
collector  licensee.  I  tried  to  explain  what 
I  see  as  the  distinction,  which  is  that 
under  this  language  a  collector  licensee 
could  buy  up  any  firearm  that  he  wanted 
to,  imder  the  guise  of  tieing  a  collector. 
Many  weapons  are  collectors'  items  in  a 
sense,  but  they  are  also  lethal  weapons. 
Whereas,  under  the  restriction  placed  on 
the  c<dlector  relative  to  antique  firearms 
under  title  IV.  it  Is  spelled  out  that  it 
cannot  be  a  weapon  made  later  than 
1898.  That  seems  to  be  an  important 
point,  and  has  meaning;  but  if  we  are 
going  to  say  that  an  antitank  gtm  of 
World  War  I  or  II  is  a  collector's  item, 
and  allow  a  bona  fide  collector  to  have  it. 
to  trade  in  that  Idnd  of  weaponry,  we  are 
certain  to  run  into  abuses.  Not  from  the 
true  collector  of  antique  firearms  who 
spends  his  life  collecting — I  am  not  wor- 
ried about  him — I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  that  they  are  good  peo- 
ple— but  I  am  worried  about  the  fiy-by- 
nights  who  would  buy  up  those  weapons 
and  try  to  sell  them  all  over  the  coimtry 
under  the  guise  of  being  a  collector. 
Leaving  It  up  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury — and  I  have  confidence  In  any 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury — would  place 
upon  him  a  terrible  burden  which  I  think 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  oope  with 

CffGCtiVClV 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  s^eld? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  respond, 
first,  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  rather  important.  This  phrase, 
"as  the  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation, 
define,"  refers  to  a  person,  or  does  it 
refer  to  curios  or  relics? 

In  other  words,  is  the  Secretary  to 
define  who  a  collector  is,  or  is  he  to 
define  what  a  gun.  a  relic,  or  a  curio 
shall  be? 

I  think  that  is  quite  Important. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do,  too.  The  Secretary 
defines  both,  as  I  read  the  language. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  it  is  both,  then  it 
t>ecomes  even  more  harmless. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  after  all.  we  have  Just 
heard  the  Senator  from  Kentuclcy  ask 
some  very  intelligent  and  discriminating 
questions  on  this  subject.  Some  memliers 
of  the  committee,  two  of  whom  voted 
for  the  amendment  do  not  seem  to  favor 
it  particularly  today ;  therefore,  would  it 
not  be  in  order  that  I  have  the  floor  for 
a  little  while,  to  explain  why  the  amend- 
ment is  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  the  minority  leader's 
time. 
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Tbe  PRESIDING  OJVICKK.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  responds, 
may  I  Just  ask  one  more  question? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
I  have  been  glad  to  listen  to  the  Sena- 
tor's Intelligent  questions  and  would 
like  to  have  more  just  like  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  Let  me  say  that  I  see 
no  distinction  at  all  between  the  treat- 
ment by  the  Committee  bill  of  the  classes 
of  licensed  dealers  and  licensed  collec- 
tors. I  invite  attention  to  page  16,  line 
14,  subsection  922(b)  of  the  bill,  which 
states: 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  Ucenaed 
Unporter,  licensed  manufacttuer,  or  licensed 
dealer,  or  Ucensed  coUector  to  aeU  or  deUver — 

llien  on  page  18,  line  10,  paragraph 
4  of  that  subsection  states: 

(4)  to  any  person  any  destructive  device, 
mactilne-gun  (as  defined  in  section  5848  of 
the  Internal  Ckxle  of  IBM),  short-barreled 
sbotgun,  or  short-barreled  rifle. 

Now,  if  we  refer  to  the  definition  of 
"destructive  devices"  which  was  com- 
mented upon  intelligently  and  at  length 
by  both  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  destruc- 
tive devices  includes,  as  I  consider,  every 
kind  of  weapon  which  goes  beyond  the 
case  of  a  shotgim,  a  sporting  rifie,  or  a 
pistol  or  revolver. 

Under  the  provision  I  have  Just  read, 
no  dealer  or  collector  licensed  as  such 
oould  sell  or  deliver  these  dangerous 
types  of  armaments. 

I  want  to  vote  for  this  bill.  I  will  vote 
for  it,  and  perhaps  for  the  stricter 
amendments  which  will  be  offered.  But 
because  I  am  going  to  do  that,  I  see  no 
reason  to  vote  against  the  committee 
amendment  dealing  with  collectors,  when 
all  the  same  protections  apply  to  licensed 
collectors  that  the  bill  makes  applicable 
to  firearms  dealers. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  jrleld  my- 
self 1  minute  on  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  answer  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentuclcy  is.  of  course,  this  pro- 
vision would  cover  destructive  devices; 
but  there  is  an  area  beyond  that  Idnd  of 
weaponry. 

For  example,  the  M-1  rifle,  the  Spanish 
machine  pistol,  or  the  rifle  that  Oswald 
used  in  Dallas,  the  Italian-made  rifle. 
Obviously,  these  are  not  considered  real, 
destructive  devices,  yet  they  are  lethal 
weapons.  They  are  old  makes.  They  were 
made  some  time  ago — 20  or  25  years  ago. 
And  certainly  the  Kennedy  assassination 
weapon  is  a  collector's  item.  That  is 
what,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, I  am  concerned  alx>ut. 

I  am  fearful  that  these  objects  will  t>e 
obtained  by  the  collectors  and  that  they 
will  traffic  in  them  and  that  it  will  be- 
come a  gray  area. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I 
thought  I  had  5  minutes.  I  have  yielded 
to  the  Senator,  on  his  on  time,  but  I 
would  like  to  get  into  this  discussion, 
t>eoause  there  has  been  a  misunderstand- 
ing, not  deceitful  or  willful,  but  on  the 


facts  before  us.  The  questions  posed  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  are  good 
ones,  because  they  ask.  What  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  licensed  dealer  and 
a  licensed  collector?  What  is  the  neces- 
sity for  a  licensed  collector  as  distin- 
guished from  a  licensed  dealer? 

I  think  we  can  start  the  explanations 
alcmg  these  lines.  Let  us  not  confuse  an 
antique.  One  of  my  most  prized  posses- 
sions is  a  Parker  double-barreled  shot- 
gun, made  in  1930.  It  has  not  been  made 
for  38  years  and  it  is  a  collector's  Item 
and  very  expensive  now.  It  was  a  gift  to 
me  from  a  friend  of  mine.  It  is  a  collec- 
tor's item  but  it  is  not  an  antique.  A 
Luger  pistol  is  another  example  of  that. 
Ilie  first  prototypes  of  Lugers  were  made 
just  before  the  turn  of  this  century. 
They  were  manufactured  until  1942. 
Only  a  few  of  these  guns  would  be  ex- 
cluded as  antiques,  but  they  are  highly 
desired  by  legitimate  collectors  the  world 
over. 

We  have  collectors  by  the  thousands 
who  have  guns  by  the  hundreds,  and 
some  of  them  by  the  thousands.  Iliey 
travel  from  show  to  show  and  State  to 
State  exhibiting  their  items.  As  the  Sen- 
ator has  said,  they  trade  them,  and  they 
buy  back  and  forth. 

The  question  is.  Why  not  have  the  col- 
lector buy  his  gun  from  a  licensed 
dealer  like  anybody  else?  Here  is  what  is 
Involved.  A  man  who  has  a  collection  of 
200  guns  goes  from  Omaha,  Nebr.,  to 
Hartford,  Conn.,  to  attend  a  gun  show. 
Under  this  bill  as  introduced  he  would 
have  to  put  those  guns  in  the  hands  of 
a  licensed  dealer  if  he  wanted  to  sell 
them  at  the  show  and  have  that  licensed 
dealer  ship  those  guns  to  another  li- 
censed dealer  in  the  buyer's  State  of 
residence.  It  would  involve  ramifications 
which  would  make  the  business  of  gun 
collecting,  which  is  big  business  in  Amer- 
ica, a  hazardous,  expensive,  and  perhaps 
impossible  task. 

There  may  even  be  problems  of  a  col- 
lector transporting  his  guns  from  State 
to  State,  depending  on  how  S.  3633  as  in- 
troduced is  interpreted. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
laboring  under  a  misunderstanding.  That 
collector  would  be  allowed  to  transfer  his 
personal  prc^ierty,  and  his  collection  is 
his  personal  property.  He  would  in  no 
way  t>e  barred  from  taking  it  to  Hart- 
ford. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Does  the  Senator  want 
to  say  that  the  owner  of  200  guns  can 
go  into  a  State  vrithout  being  a  licensed 
dealer  and  ship  those  guns  to  that 
State?  That  is  not  my  imderstanding  of 
the  law.  Here  is  what  the  committee 
bill  does:  It  creates  a  new  class  of  li- 
censed firesirm  owners  in  this  Nation. 
The  law  requires  that  licensed  collectors 
must  conform  in  every  particular  to  the 
requirements  placed  in  the  statute  for 
a  licensed  dealer.  The  collector  must 
conform  with  all  of  those  requirements. 
He  must  have  given  the  information  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
He  must  tell  the  truth.  He  must  comply 
with  all  the  requirements  contained  on 
the  form.  He  must  provide  all  the  infor- 
matlcm  the  Secretary  requires.  In  addi- 


tion to  that,  failure  to  disclose  this  in- 
formation subjects  him  to  a  heavy 
penalty. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  rather  set  out 
the  elements  of  these  requirements  first. 
Then  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield.  The  dis- 
cussion is  so  fragmentary  we  lose  sight 
of  what  is  sought  after  here. 

What  would  the  collector  be  able  to 
do?  He  would  be  able  to  do  very,  very 
few  things.  He  would  be  able  to  buy  and 
sell  in  interstate  commerce  from  other 
licensed  collectors.  He  would  be  able  to 
buy  or  sell  from  licensed  dealers  in  in- 
terstate commerce.  Amcmg  things  he 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  record 
every  purchase  and  sale  made.  He  must 
do  that  to  the  Treasury.  He  would  be 
under  strict  control  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  language  pointed  to  in  the  amend- 
ment is,  "as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation define."  That  is  entirely  proper. 
That  is  no  great  burden.  A  collector  who 
has  a  Parker  or  a  Luger  must  make  a 
showing,  and  the  Secretary  sasrs.  "Yes." 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  the  intuit  of  that 
language  to  have  the  Secretary  define  a 
collector's  relic  or  curio  as  well  as  "any 
person"? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  my  judgment,  the 
words  "as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion define"  apparently  modify  the  lan- 
guage "firearms  or  ammunition  as  curios 
or  relics."  The  Secretary  has  no  business 
defining  what  a  coUector  is,  because  the 
collector's  license  is  required  as  is  stated 
later  in  the  law. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  the  whole  ques- 
tion we  want  to  get  into,  tiecause  we  want 
to  know  whether  curios  or  relics  or  mod- 
em operable  weapons  could  be  so  classi- 
fied; but  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  NebrEuska  is  sasring  now  that  "£ts  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation  define"  re- 
fers to  "firearms  as  curios  or  relics,"  that 
answers  the  question. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  right,  but  it  is 
a  definition  by  which  the  Secretary  could 
set  aside  a  certain  nimiber  of  guns  as 
collector's  items.  They  carmot  be  traded 
off  to  anybody.  They  can  be  traded  only 
to  licensed  people.  The  licensed  people 
could  go  into  the  business.  So  that  ave- 
nue of  deadly  weapons  is  not  being  shut 
off.  There  is  being  placed  in  the  collec- 
tors the  ability  to  trade  and  buy  and  sell 
and  put  into  gim  shows  items  that  are 
very  valuable.  That  right  is  Important  to 
gun  collectors,  just  as  collectors  of 
stami>s.  The  whole  question  of  collector's 
items  gave  us  some  of  the  most  informa- 
tive testimony  the  committee  received. 
They  are  not  committing  crimes.  They 
are  not  criminals.  They  are  in  the  busi- 
ness or  a  vocation  of  collecting,  and  many 
of  them  are  maldng  a  good  business  of  it. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  As  I  imderstand  the 
way  the  Sraator  reads  the  language — 
and,  of  course,  we  are  talking  about  the 
major  loophole — a  group  of  juvenile  de- 
linquents, a  group  of  hardened  delln- 
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quents,  Mlnutenun.  Blade  Panthers,  or 
any  other  group  t  lat  was  collecting  fire- 
arms, could  qual  fy  as  a  collector  and 
would  therefore  >e  exempted  from  all 
the  other  provlslc  as. 

Mr.  HRU8KA. '  liat  Is  not  correct. 

Mr.  TYDINOa.  The  whole  issue  Is 
whether  or  not  th< !  Secretary  can  promul- 
gate regulations  v  hlch  will  limit  this  type 
of  license  to  a  lenulne  collector.  The 
Senator  said  no. :  le  could  not. 


The    Senator    from 
know  better  than  to 
ask  such  a  question,  because  it  betrays  a 
lack  of  f  amlliarli  y  with  the  text  of  the 


Mr.    HRUSK^. 
Maryland  should 


bill  before  us. 
If  the  Senatoi 


•ubmlttad  under  sulMac- 
■ectlon — 


Mr.TYDINaS 
ing  his  position? 
that  under  the 


will  turn  to  page  27. 


line  10,  the  language  is: 

Any  appUoatlon 
Uon  (a)  or  (b)  otthim 

(b)  is  a  license  1  collector— 
■baU  be  approved  11  — 

It  cites  all  the  qualifications,  eligibil- 
ities, and  requliunents  for  a  licensed 
dealei*.  It  wpUes  yt  a  collector. 

Is  the  Senator  chang- 

Does  the  Senator  agree 

definition  we  are  con- 


sidering now,  the  le  five  or  six  words  on 
line  20,  page  9.  '  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulation  del  ne,"  refer  to  curios  as 
well  as  relics?  Tl  e  Senator's  answer  in- 
dicates he  has  c  langed  his  position.  It 
modifies  "person. '  That  is  the  whole  issue 
here. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Secretary  may  not 
by  regulation  d  iflne  what  firearms  or 
ammunition  as  <  tirios  or  reUcs  are  and 
therefore  ellgibl  i  items  for  a  dealer  to 
deal  in.  The  col  ector  has  to  have  a  li- 
cense. Page  27.  b<  ginning  at  line  12,  takes 
care  of  that.  It  i  ays  what  a  man  has  to 
do  to  qualify  as  i  collector.  That  collec- 
tor must  confon  i  in  every  particular  to 
the  requirement)  of  the  law  that  are 
imposed  upon  a  Ij  censed  dealer. 

For  ELny  Senat  >r  to  say  that  it  might 
be  the  loophole  i  hrough  which  a  bunch 
of  Juveniles  or  B  ack  Panthers  could  get 
together,  become  collectors,  and  engage 
in  trafDc  in  arm  i  is,  to  me,  sheer  non- 
sense. Persons  luider  21  are  fiatly  pro- 
hibited from  beoming  dealers. 

Mr.  DODD.  \t.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  ConnecUcu  . 

Mr.  DODD.  I  ;  K>int  out  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  on  page  II  of  Senate  Report  No. 
1501,  in  the  seco:  id  paragraph,  the  term 
"collector"  is  delned  as  follows: 


The  deflnltion 
added  by  the 
The  term  means, 
the  Secretary, 
dispose  of  flrearmi 
or  relics". 


comi  ilttee, 


peiioos 


PRBBID  NQ 


The 
Senator's 

Mr.  HRUSKA, 
tional  minutes. 

I  would  prefer 
of  relying  upon 
scribed  in  the  rei  ort, 
of  the  bill.  Whe]  i 
read,  it  will  ah<n 
tor"  means  "an; 
holds,  or  dispose  i 
person,  as  the 


OFFICER.     The 
addltiotial  time  has  expired. 
I  yield  myself  3  addl- 


the  term  "coUector,"  u 
Is  a  new  provision, 
defined  by  regulation  ot 
who  acquire,  hold,  or 
or  ammunition  as  curios 


Mr.  President,  instead 

the  definition  as  de- 

.  to  refer  to  the  text 

the  text  of  the  blU  is 

that  the  term  "collee- 

person  who  acquires. 

of  firearms" — ^not  any 

suggestion  is.  "as  defined 


by  regulation  of  the  Secretary"— "who 
acquires,  holds,  or  disposes  of  firearms  or 
ammimltion  as  curios  or  relics." 

The  bill  describes  how  a  man  may  be- 
come a  licensed  coUector.  It  describes  it 
in  detail;  and  the  Secretary  has  no  more 
discretion  in  that  than  Is  vested  In  the 
later  part  of  the  bill.  "The  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  define."  however, 
what  are  curios  or  relics;  and  certainly 
guns  which  are  excellent  in  their  manu- 
facture, which  are  no  longer  manufac- 
tured, and  which  are  rare  and  fine,  are 
curios,  and  he  has  a  right  to  designate 
them  as  such. 

I  see  no  more  danger  to  the  Nation 
in  having  that  type  of  gun  entrusted  to 
a  licensed  collector  than  to  a  licensed 
dealer;  and  this  bill  gives  the  power  to 
a  licensed  dealer,  because  both  of  them 
are  tmder  the  same  responsibilities, 
duties,  and  penalties. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  Maybe  we  can  resolve  what 
seems  to  be  a  difDculty.  I  believe  the 
definition  of  the  term  "collector"  in  the 
report  is  accurate.  We  all  agreed  on  it. 
This  is  our  report. 

If  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  will 
agree  that  this  language  means  that  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation,  define  a 
person  as  well  as  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion as  curios  or  relics,  I  will  be  willing 
to  drop  my  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Then  would  the  Sena- 
tor be  happy  with  the  insertion,  after 
"(13)."  of  the  following: 

The  term  "collector"  means  any  person  who 
Is  licensed  as  a  coUector  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  that  is  aU  right.  I 
would  not  have  any  dlfllculty  with  that. 
It  occurred  to  me  we  are  Involved  In 
semantics  here. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  As  the  one  who  inter- 
posed the  objection,  I  should  like  to  be 
heard  at  that  point. 

As  I  read  page  9.  lines  18  to  22.  the 
word  "person"  is  clearly  referred  back 
to  in  "as  the  Secretary  shaU  by  regula- 
tion define."  That  is,  the  Secretary  by 
regulation  defines  the  kind  of  person  who 
may  be  Ucensed  as  a  coUector. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
hoping  the  discussion  by  my  opponents 
would  not  be  charged  to  me. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  How  much 
time  does  he  require? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Three  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  the  Senator  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  With  all  due  deference— 
and  I  was  there  when  it  was  written 
also — to  me  this  section  provides  that 
the  Secretary  shaU,  by  regulation,  define 
the  kind  of  person  who  is  a  Ucensed 
coUector. 

It  does  not  say,  nor  do  I  find  It  on 
page  27  or  elsewhere  in  the  biU.  that 
the  Secretary  shaU,  by  regulation,  iden- 
tify what  shaU  or  shaU  not  be  a  reUc 
or  a  curio. 


If  we  can  have  an  agreement  here  to 
add  a  line  which  makes  it  clear  that  the 
Secretary  has  the  power,  by  regulation, 
not  only  to  define  who  is  a  collector,  but 
to  define  what  is  a  reUc  or  a  curio,  I  wlU 
be  glad  to  go  along  with  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Would  the  Senator, 
then,  be  happy  with  the  language  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  Indicated 
would  bring  him  some  rays  of  sunshine, 
to  insert,  after  the  word  "person"  on 
line  18.  these  words,  "who  is  Ucensed  as 
a  collector  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act, "  so  that  the  text  would  read: 

The  term  "coUeotor"  means  any  person 
who  Is  licensed  as  a  collector  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  who  acquires, 
holds,  or  disposes  of  firearms  or  ammunition 
as  curios  or  relics,  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  define. 

"That  would  fasten  it  down,  because 
later  in  the  bill  we  find  that  a  Ucensed 
coUector  must  file  a  certain  kind  of  ap- 
plication and  must  have  certain  eUgibll- 
ity  before  he  can  get  a  Ucense  as  a 
collector. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  that  is  aU  right. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  wish  it  were  clearer 
to  me.  I  am  having  a  Uttle  trouble  here. 

Mr.  DODD.  WUl  the  Senator  teU  us 
how  we  can  make  it  clearer? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  Uke  it  to  be  clear 
that  the  power  of  the  Secretary  to  regu- 
late shall  apply  not  only  to  the  person, 
the  licensed  person,  but  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  have  power  to  define  what  is 
a  curio  or  a  relic. 

Mr.  DODD.  AU  right.  Here  is  a  sug- 
gestion; why  not  word  It  this  way.  refer- 
ring to  Une  18: 

The  term  "coUector"  means,  as  the  Secre- 
tary BhaU  by  regulation  define,  any  person 
who  acquires,  holds — 

And  SO  forth? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  will  be  totally  un- 
satisfactory, because  it  should  be  the 
statute  that  defines  who  a  licensed  per- 
son is,  and  not  the  whim  or  discretion  of 
the  Secretary. 

As  to  all  the  other  terms,  for  example 
the  terms  "licensed  dealer"  and  "pawn- 
broker." we  put  it  in  the  statute,  and 
do  not  say  "as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
fine." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  satisfied  by  the 
phrase  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Would  it  be  in  order  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  That 
would  have  to  be  delayed  untU  aU  time 
has  been  exhausted  on  the  committee 
amendment  itself. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  AU  time  on  the  partic- 
ular amendment  must  be  exhausted.  Mr. 
President?  

•The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Before 
the  amendment  woiUd  be  in  order,  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  time  need  not  be 
exhausted  on  aU  other  committee 
amendments  first? 

"The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  No. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
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the  remainder  of  my  time  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
before  time  is  yielded  back,  wlU  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Senator  is  inquiring  of  me  or  the  Sena- 
tor fnxn  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Which 
Senator  is  the  Senator  from  Texas  ad- 
dressing? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
directing  the  attentlcm  of  the  dlsttn* 
gulshed  Senator  from  Cormectlcut  to 
paragraph  (b)  on  line  17,  page  25.  that 
being  amendment  43,  I  believe,  it  iiow 
reads: 

Any  person  desiring  to  be  licensed  as  a 
collector  shall  file  an  application  for  such 
license  with  the  Secretaiy.  Ilie  application 
ShaU  be  In  such  form  and  contain  such 
Information  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  reg- 
ulation prescribe. 

Does  that  not  carry  with  it  the  power 
of  the  Secretary  to  provide  that  people 
with  criminal  records,  people  who  are  In- 
sane, people  who  are  considered  un- 
stable, minors,  and  so  forth.  shaU  not 
receive  a  Ucense.  and  would  not  that  po- 
tential exist  now.  under  this  proposal? 

Mr.  DODD.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  that  I  had  Intended  to  object 
to  this  provision,  because  I  object  to  the 
language  on  page  9.  I  think  we  are  In 
the  process  of  working  out  a  satisfactory 
agreement,  in  which  case  I  would  be  for 
leaving  this  in. 

Mr.  YARBOBOUGH.  Just  one  further 

question.  The  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  this  would  set  coUectors  apart  as  a 
class,  and  give  them  privileges  not  en- 
Joyed  by  others  under  the  law. 

Does  not  that  situation  exist  now  with 
reference  to  the  ownership  of  gold  coins? 
Anyone  who  is  a  coUector  of  coins  may 
legally  own  gold  coins,  but  If  he  Is  not  a 
collector,  they  are  presumably  owned  as 
a  medium  of  exchange,  and  iUegal  for 
him  to  own. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
there  is  a  distinction  between  that  and 
owning  a  gun.  While  I  understand  the 
point  the  Senator  is  making.  I  think  we 
need  to  be  much  more  careful  with  re- 
spect to  a  firearms  coUection  than  we 
are  as  to  coins. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  agree,  but  with 
respect  to  a  distinction.  I  beUeve  we  have 
precedent  for  a  distinction  in  law  as  to 
a  person  who  is  a  bona  fide  coUector. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
ttnanlmous  consent  that  the  time  be 
divided  equaUy  between  the  pn^xments 
and  oinwnents  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  wlU  caU  the  roll. 

The  WU  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the  roU. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  caU  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
nothing  against  gim  collectors.  I  sup- 
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pose  a  gun  is  as  good  a  thing  to  ooUect 
as  anything  If  you  have  a  mind  to.  But 
what  I  am  against  is  that  many  people 
are  going  to  come  to  the  Treasury  Sec- 
retary and  say:  "I  am  a  gun  collector. 
Give  me  a  Ucense."  What  wlU  the  Sec- 
retary be  able  to  then?  If  the  appUcant 
states  that  it  is  his  intention  to  "coUect" 
guns  "as  curios  or  reUcs,"  that  he  has  an 
address  somewhere  which  he  can  caU  a 
"premises,"  that  he  has  not  violated  the 
act  brfore— naturally,  he  has  not  vio- 
lated an  act  which  has  not  existed  be- 
fore—and that  he  is  21  years  or  over 
with  a  dean  record,  the  Secretary  must — 
not  "may"  but  must — give  him  the 
Ucense.  If  the  Secretary  does  not  give  him 
the  Ucense,  the  appUcant  can  sue  in  court 
under  the  new  review  procedures  the 
committee  has  adopted  which  stack  the 
deck  and  load  the  dice  against  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Who  is  it  that  is  Ukdy  to  make  an  ap- 
pUcation  as  a  "collector,"  even  though 
you  or  I  would  not  consider  him  to  be  a 
coUector  at  aU,  but  merely  somebody  who 
wants  to  avoid  the  restrictions  elsewhere 
contained  in  the  biU?  Is  our  memory  so 
short  that  we  cannot  recall  one  of  the 
principal  purposes  of  title  IV  of  the  Safe 
Streets  Act — not  the  bill  before  us  but 
the  bUl  we  debated  at  length  in  March, 
which  we  passed,  and  which  was  passed 
by  the  House  and  signed  by  the  President 
just  last  June? 

One  of  the  princii>al  purposes  of  that 
bUl  was  to  tighten  up  the  Ucensing  stand- 
ards under  the  old  Federal  Firearms  Act. 
And  why?  Because  the  few  restrictions  in 
that  act — in  particular  the  requirement 
that  where  a  State  had  a  licensing  law 
the  purchaser  must  exhibit  that  license 
to  the  shipper — ^these  restrictions  did  not 
apply  if  the  purchaser  had  a  Federal 
dealer's  license.  Have  we  forgotten  so 
soon  that  one  out  of  every  four  Ucenses 
issued  by  the  Treasury — which  had  no 
choice  but  to  issue  the  licenses  because 
of  the  loose  standards — one  out  of  four 
went  to  people  who  did  not  wish  to  com- 
ply with  that  part  of  the  act.  Why  so 
many?  Because  the  gim  magazines  and 
the  maU-order  houses  in  their  advertis- 
ing would  Include  a  little  coupon  that 
would  say:  "Be  a  Federal  dealer.  FiU  in 
the  attached  coupon  and  we  wiU  send  it 
in.  No  other  legal  requirements  are  nec- 
essary." The  Delinquency  Committee 
hearings  last  year  document  this  pat- 
tern time  and  time  again. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  allow  this  loosely 
phrased  "coUector's"  license  amendment 
to  become  law,  we  wUl  simply  be  paving 
the  way  for  wholesale  circumvention  of 
the  entire  act  by  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple. We  can  once  again  expect  the  maU- 
order  houses  to  flourish.  Once  again  they 
WiU  advertise  in  the  gun  magazines  that 
there  is  an  easy  way  to  avoid  the  diffl- 
culUes  of  this  act;  namely,  to  get  rifles 
and  shotguns,  and  pistols  and  revolvers, 
too,  by  mail  order,  anonjmiously,  with  no 
word  to  State  authorities,  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  claiming  that  you  are  order- 
ing, or  have  in  the  past  purchased,  any 
firearms — apparently  of  whatever  type — 
with  the  intent  known  only  by  you  "as  a 
curio  or  reUc."  Last  year,  Mr.  President, 
some  25,000  people  obtained  Federal 
dealers  licenses  in  Just  this  way.  Can  we 


truly  say  that  that  many  and  more  wUl 
not  do  so  again  if  we  give  them  the 
chance? 

"Take  a  look  at  what  we  are  doing. 
These  Ucenses  take  the  holder  out  com- 
pletely from  the  maU-order  provisions  of 
the  bUl  in  section  922(a)  (2) .  And  that  is 
not  only  for  long  guns,  which  this  bUl  is 
principaUy  addressed  to,  but  also  for 
handguns,  which  many  of  us  thought  we 
had  resolved  in  the  safe  streets  blU.  These 
licenses  exempt  the  holder  for  all  fire- 
arms, not  just  those  that  you  or  I  might 
think  of  as  legitimate  "curios  or  relics." 
■The  license  exempts  the  holder  entirely 
from  the  nonresident  purchaser  restric- 
tions. "The  State  of  residence  of  the  pur- 
chaser is  therefore  given  no  opportunity 
to  know  that  additional  firearms  have 
l)een  brought  into  the  State.  Every  effort 
is  made  to  prevent  the  State  from  learn- 
ing of  the  purchase.  "The  afBdavit  re- 
quirements are  made  inapplicable  by 
special  exemption.  Common  carriers  need 
not  be  notified  of  the  contents  of  a  pack- 
age containing  a  firearm  sent  to  one  of 
these  so-called  collectors. 

And  then  the  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment have  shown  to  what  cynical  lengths 
they  are  wUling  to  go  in  order  to  cripple 
this  bUl.  They  have  exempted  the  so- 
called  collectors  from  any  control  what- 
soever in  the  area  of  destructive  devices — 
machinegims,  short-barrelled  rifies  and 
shotguns,  bombs,  grenades,  rockets,  mls- 
sUes — the  whole  works.  Let  me  ask.  Who 
is  It  that  collects  machine  guns  and 
poison  gas  bombs?  Let  me  ask,  Why, 
if  there  are  people  who  collect  these 
things,  should  they  be  given  such  special 
privileges?  Are  we  sure  that  it  is  a  good 
thing,  that  it  is  In  the  public  interest,  to 
promote  the  wholesale  distribution  of 
these  Implements  and  weapons  of  war? 
The  committee  specifically  amended  the 
blU  with  a  finding  that  these  vicious  Im- 
plements "have  no  appropriate  use  as  In- 
struments of  spwrt.  recreation,  or  per- 
sonal defense."  Yet  that  same  committee 
would  have  us  make  a  special  exemption 
to  encourage  collecting  these  weapons. 
Maybe  the  Black  Panthers,  the  Black- 
stone  Rangers,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the 
Minutemen,  and  some  others  will  want  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  and 
collect  certain  kinds  of  guns— "as  curios 
or  reUcs,"  of  course. 

But  what  offends  me  most  is  that  there 
is  no  need  for  this  amendment  in  order 
to  protect  the  legitimate  coUector.  We 
are  asked  to  blow  a  big  hole  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  biU  on  the  groimd  that  it  is 
needed  to  help  the  poor  collector  pursue 
his  hobby— yet  there  is  nothing  in  the 
blU  that  prevents  the  coUector  from  pur- 
suing his  hobby.  First  of  aU,  If  he  Is  a 
coUector  of  true  "curios  or  relics,"  the 
weapons  he  coUects  wiU  for  the  most  part 
be  antiques,  and  they  are  exempted 
from  the  entire  act. 

The  definition  of  antiques,  you  may 
recaU,  was  substantiaUy  broadened  by 
us  when  the  Safe  Streets  bUl  was  on  the 
floor,  and  we  moved  the  cutoff  date  from 
1870  aU  the  way  to  1898.  So  practically 
any  weapon  made  before  the  turn  of  the 
centiuT  is  exempt  from  the  act  alto- 
gether. Other  weapons,  with  modem  fir- 
ing systems,  are  and  should  be  subject 
to  the  act.  but  they  can  stiU  be  obtained 
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by  these  coUeetois  without  any  great 
dlfflculty.  If  they  i  re  located  In  the  col- 
lector's State  of  lesidence.  there  !■  no 
problem  at  alL  If  he  coUector  U  alio  in 
the  flreamu  biutiaee.  as  I  understand 
many  of  them  aie.  again  there  is  no 
problem.  But  if  t  le  collector  is  not  a 
dealer,  and  the  w(  vton  he  is  interested 
In  is  located  outs  de  his  Stote  of  resi- 
dence, he  can  still  obtain  It.  Tlie  only 
restriction  is  that  delivery  must  be  made 
through  a  licensed  dealer  in  his  State  of 
residence.  Why?  3o  that  the  State  of 
residence  can  knew  when  weapons  are 
brtMight  In.  to  wb  tm  they  are  sold,  and 
what  type  of  weipon  Is  Involved.  The 
whole  purpose  of  these  restrictions  on 
commerce  in  flrea  ms  is  to  channel  that 
commerce  througt  visible  points  of  entry 
within  each  Stat!  so  that  the  several 
States  can  effectirely  control  who  gets 
them. 

But  now  we  aie  asked  to  adopt  an 
amendment  that  would  erode  this 
scheme,  that  would  make  no  provision 
for  the.8tate  ever  sven  learning  that  the 
g«n  ha»-been  brcught  in.  Would  It  be 
difBcult  to  receive  delivery  of  these  guns 
through  dealers  a ;  home?  Not  if  one.  is 
really  a  collector.  The  coUector,  theo- 
retically, does  not  want  the  gun  to  shoot 
game  or  to  protect  his  home:  he  wants 
it  "as  a  curio  or  re  Ic."  The  collector  does 
not  need  the  gim  this  very  minute:  he 
Just  wants  to  have  It  to  look  at  and  to  ad- 
mire. So  I  say  tl  at  we  are  giving  the 
greatest  privileges  to  the  group  that  least 
needs  them,  and  hat  In  the  process  we 
are  likely  to  find  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  g\m  buy(  rs  in  this  country  who 
are  going  to  dala  that  privilege,  even 
though  they  are  n  no  commonsense  of 
that  word  "collect  ors."  So  we  can  expect 
the  mall-order  bu  slness  to  pick  right  up 
again. 

Mr.  President,  f.  strongly  support  the 


opposition  to  this 


I  sommittee  amendment. 


It  was  hastily  coi  celved,  poorly  drafted, 
unnecessary  to  i  ocompllsh  any  legiti- 
mate purpose,  anl  undercuts  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  act  not  to  mention  that  it 
likewise  undercut  >  the  whole  scheme  of 
title  IV  of  the  sa  f e  streets  bill. 

When  the  Hou  e  finished  its  work  on 
the  companion  bill  to  S.  3633,  and 
adopted  this  coll  Motor's  amendment  on 
the  floor,  a  spoke  man  for  the  gun  lobby 
was  quoted  as  say  Dg: 

We  can  Uve  with  his  bill. 


A  Representatil^e 
tlve  gun  control 


Tbe  gim  lobby  iltay 
It.  But  a  lot  of  peqple 

Let  us  cut  back 


who  supports  effec- 
iptly  replied: 


be  able  to  live  wltb 
may  die  with  It. 


:  heae  crippling  amend- 
ments. Let  us  voti  down  this  collector's 
privilege  that  to  a  d  a  few  in  their  hobby 
may  cost  so  manj  their  Uves. 

Mr.  THURMON  D.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out the  present  w  ording  of  the  commit- 
tee bill  bona  fide  c  allectors  will  be  severe- 
procedures  and  extra 
expenses  which  ai  e  not  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  lawless  i  lement  in  our  country 
from  obtaining  fli  earms.  If  the  weapon  is 
not  an  antique  and  is  located  in  another 
State,  then  the  ( ollector  must  either  be 
a  licensed  dealer,  or  complete  the  acqui- 
sition through  h  dealer  in  his  home 
State  or  in  a  Stai  e  adjacent  to  his  home 


State  if  the  conditions  of  the  contiguous 
State  provision  is  complied  with.  There 
is  no  valid  reason  for  prohibiting  the  use 
of  interstate  commerce  by  the  legitimate 
firearms  collectors  in  our  Nation.  Prac- 
tically without  exception  gun  collectors 
are  patriotic  citiaens  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  liberties  we  enjoy  in  our 
country,  and  many  are  veterans  who 
have  served  their  country  well  in  a  de- 
fense for  these  liberties. 

Mr.  President,  the  stated  purpose  of 
title  I  of  8.  3633  is  "that  it  Is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title  to  place  any  undue  or 
unnecessary  Federal  restrictions  or  bur- 
dens on  law-abiding  citiaens  with  respect 
to  the  acquisition,  posseerton.  or  use  of 
firearms  appropriate  to  the  purpose  of 
hunting,  trap  shooting,  target  shooting, 
personal  protection,  or  any  other  law- 
ful activity,  and  that  this  title  is  not  in- 
tended to  discourage  or  eliminate  the 
private  ownership  or  use  of  firearms  by 
law-abiding  dtlzens  for  lawful  purposes, 
or  provide  for  the  Imposition  by  Federal 
regulations  of  any  procedures  or  require- 
ments other  than  those  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  implement  and  efTectuate  the  pro- 
visions of  this  tlUe." 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  "reasonably 
necessary"  to  eliminate  the  valid  "11- 
coised  collector"  from  the  provisions  of 

this  title.  The  licensed  collector  must 
comply  with  all  the  provisions  of  the  title 
which  are  applicable  to  other  licensees. 
Although  I  feel  that  this  bill  is  based  on 
the  false  premise  that  if  you  prohibit 
mail-order  sales  of  firearms  and  make  it 
more  difficult  for  law-abiding  citizens  to 
obtain  guns  for  the  lawful  defense  of 
their  homes  and  for  lawful  sporting  pur- 
poses, then  in  some  way  you  v^  prevent 
the  lawless  element  from  obtaining 
weapons  with  which  to  commit  crimes,  I 
certainly  feel  the  present  title  has 
enough  prohibitions  in  it  to  prevent  a 
legitimate  licensed  collector  from  mis- 
using the  privileges  of  being  a  licensee. 
The  major  provisions  of  this  bill  which 
fully  apply  to  licensed  collectors  are  as 
follows: 

PKOTISIONS  or  8.   3833   ON   SALE  OT  LONG  GUNS 

S.  3633  prohibits  interstate  mail-order 
sale  of  rlfies  and  shotguns. 

It  prohibits  Interstate  mail-order  sale 
of  ammimltion,  defined  to  include  pistol, 
revcdver,  and  destructive  device  ammuni- 
tion. 

It  prohibits  interstate  shimient  of  guns 
purchased  outside  the  State  of  residence, 
except  for  contiguous  State  and  inter- 
state exceptions. 

This  bill  prohibits  sales  of  pistols  and 
revolvers  to  persons  imder  21  and  sales 
of  long  guns  to  persons  under  18. 

All  manufacturers,  importers,  dealers, 
and  collectors  of  long  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion must  have  Federal  licenses  and  must 
keep  records  of  all  sales. 

Title  I  prohibits  sale  of  "ammunition" 
to  persons  under  21,  and  makes  It  unlaw- 
ful for  any  licensee  to  sell  a  firearm  or 
ammunition  in  violation  of  State  or  local 
law. 

It  prohibits  sale  of  guns  to  nonresident 
of  transferor's  State.  Exceptions  are  first, 
contiguous  State  sale  consistent  with 
laws  of  both  States  and  affidavit  provi- 
sions of  bill;  and  second,  temporary  loan 
and  rental  for  lavrful  ^porting  purposes. 


Intrastate  mail-order  sales  must  con- 
form to  the  aflldavit  procedure  in  section 
922(c). 

The  bill  prohibits  sale  of  firearms  or 
ttTtitiniiTiitinn  to  a  fugitive,  a  felon,  or  one 
under  indictment,  and  it  is  unlawful  to 
tranoMrt  a  stolen  firearm  or  ammunition 
in  Interstate  commerce  or  to  receive  such 
stolen  gims  or  ammunition. 

THX    lOCKHCBD    COLXXCTO*    PBOTISIOM 

Mr.  President,  the  licensed  collector 
provision  was  adopted  In  committee 
without  objection,  and  I  believe  that  it  is 
imperative  that  we  retain  the  wording  of 
this  amendment  if  we  are  to  be  consistent 
with  the  sUted  purposes  of  this  bill.  I 
urge  tiMi  the  Senate  adopt  the  language 
anuoved  by  the  committee  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  that  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment be  stated. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Has  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yielded  back  all 
time  on  the  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  back  all 
time  on  the  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Hie     PRESODINO     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 

stated. 

The  LcoisLATivs  Cucrk.  On  page  9,  line 
18,  after  the  word  "who,"  Insert  "is  li- 
censed as  a  collector  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  and  who". 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  time  on  the  amendment  as 
amended  be  limited  to  10  minutes  to  each 
side.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
we  have  achieved  an  accord  on  this  mat- 
ter that  I  think  will  clear  up  the  diffi- 
culty. I  do  not  know  as  to  the  necessity 
of  it,  but  I  am  not  going  to  insist  upon 
this. 

I  do  believe  that  the  amendment  will 
clear  up  the  matter  and  that  it  should  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  referring  to 
the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

IhCr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  is  that  not  the  question : 
The  adoption  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment as  amended? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  to  the  oonunittee  amend- 
ment. 

iSr.  TYDING8.  Mr.  President,  may  the 
amendment  be  restated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  restated. 

The  LsGisLATTVE  Clerk.  On  page  9,  line 
18,  after  the  word  "who",  insert  "is  li- 
censed as  a  collector  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  who". 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  is  it  in- 
tended under  the  amendment  to  make  it 
clear  that  every  collector  to  operate  le- 
gally has  to  be  a  licensed  collector? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  answer  is  "Yes."  And  the  remonsi- 
bllltles  and  penalties  of  a  licensed  collec- 
tor will  be  Just  as  great  as  those  which 
are  visited  upon  a  licensed  dealer. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  is  also  a  guarantee  that 
he  must  be  defined  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  makes  the  provision  com- 
pletely acceptable  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  relieves  his  mind  of  one  dis- 
turbance which  he  has  been  worrying 
about.  That  was  that  the  original  word- 
ing seemed  to  distinguish  between  collec- 
tor and  licensed  collector. 

The  amendment  now  makes  it  clear 
that  every  coUector  to  operate  legally  has 
to  be  a  licensed  collector. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  was  the  Intention 
of  this  Senator.  However,  he  was  not  able 
to  convey  that  idea  sufficiently  clearly  to 
some  of  his  colleagues.  Therefore,  he  sug- 
gested the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
some  of  his  colleagues  seem  to  insist 
upon. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  happens  to  be  one 
of  his  colleagues  who  was  not  entirely 
persuaded  with  the  earlier  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  However,  he 
is  now  entirely  satisfied  because  he  thinks 
the  change  in  wording  will  make  it  very 
clear  that  any  and  every  collector  to  op- 
erate legally  has  to  have  a  license  and 
has  to  be  legally  a  coUector  under  the 
terms  set  up  by  the  Secretary,  with  the 
Secretary  having  the  power  to  define 
what  is  or  is  not  a  curio  or  reUc. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  raised  an  exceUent 
point.  I  think  the  amendment  provides  a 
good  change. 

Mr.  TYDINGM3.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  turn  to  page  25,  lines  17 
through  21,  which  read: 

(b)  Any  person  desiring  to  be  licensed  as 
a  collector  shall  file  an  application  for  such 
license  with  the  Secretary.  The  appUcation 
shall  be  In  such  form  and  contain  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe.  The  fee  for  such  license  shaU 
be  SIC  per  year. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
agree  that  we  regard  amendment  No.  43 
as  a  complementary  amendment  to  the 
one  we  are  agreeing  to  now,  and  that  we 
add  after  the  word  "year"  the  words 
"any  Ucense  granted  under  this  section 
shaU  only  apply  to  transactions  in  curios 
and  reUcs",  thus  limiting  the  items  to 
items  which  are  legitimately  coUector 
items  and  not  opening  the  door  to  un- 
intended abuse? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  We  can  get  at  that  in 
due  time.  However,  there  is  further  lan- 
guage after  the  granting  language  to  col- 
lectors on  page  27,  line  10.  And  I  think  we 
ought  to  consider  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  at  a  later  time  as 
opposed  to  now,  because  to  get  too  far 
ahead  would  not  serve  too  much  our  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
Judimient.  I  would  not  want  to  vote  for 


this  amoidment  unless  I  am  certain  that 
it  wiU  be  limited  to  legitimate  ooUectors 
who  wiU  not  use  the  amendment  as  a 
loophole  to  open  the  door  to  abuse. 

I  would  rather  have  the  Ucense  relate 
to  transactions  as  a  collector  and  not 
give  the  coUector  an  opportimity  to  get 
around  the  other  provisions  in  the  act. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  hope  we  can  reach  ac- 
cord on  that.  But  I  think  we  ought  to  do 
these  things  one  by  one.  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  proper  language,  if  It  can 
be  agreed  on,  to  have  that  limitation 
placed  on  it.  I  think  it  Is  in  the  limita- 
tion of  the  language. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  correct.  We  are  in 
agreement  on  it.  Why  do  we  not  proceed? 
We  have  this  matter  straightened  out, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  good  solution.  I  am 
sure  we  can  handle  the  matter  on  page 

25  in  the  same  way.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  said  that  the  term  "collector" 
never  did  have  any  meaning.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  except  licensed  col- 
lector. Now  that  we  have  clarified  the 
matter.  I  think  It  is  a  desirable  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  im- 
derstand  it,  the  Senator  has  said  that 
under  the  language  of  the  definition  on 
page  9,  Unes  18  through  22.  paragraph 
13  of  section  921(a),  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulation  define  firearm  as  a  reUc, 
antique,  or  curio. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Not  an  antique,  but  a 
curio  or  a  reUc. 

Mr.  COOPER.  An  antique  firearm  is 
defined  on  the  next  page.  However,  in 
paragrw>h  13,  the  Secretary  may  define 
curios  and  rdlcs. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  CX>OPER.  Mr.  President,  sulwec- 
tion  (b)  of  section  923.  on  page  25  be- 
ginning at  line  17,  refers  to  the 
appUcation  of  a  person  desiring  to  be 
licensed  as  a  collector,  and  provides 
that  "the  appUcation  shall  be  in  such 
form  and  contain  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe." 

Would  the  Soiator  agree  that  the  Sec- 
retary could,  if  he  desired,  require  infor- 
mation respecting  the  genuineness  of  the 
applicant  as  a  collector — in  other  words, 
to  show  that  he  is  a  bona  fide  collector? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  think  there  is 
no  question  about  it.  Of  course,  he  would 
have  to  have  the  same  quaUfications  as 
listed  on  page  27  of  the  biU,  starting  at 
line  10.  In  order  to  get  that  collector's 
license,  he  would  have  to  have  the  same 
qualifications  as  a  licensed  dealer. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  cc»nmittee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  on  page  9. 
line  18.  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  cleik 
wiU  read  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
foUows: 

On  page  9.  line  23,  strike  out  "(IS)"  and 
insert  "(14)". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators desire  time  on  tills  amendment? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  May  I  ask  what  the 
question  is?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
change  the  title  numl>er.  It  is  on  page  9, 
line  23 — to  change  "(13)"  to  "(14)". 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

This  is  a  correction,  as  I  understand,  of 
the  numbering  of  paragr^hs.  and  is 
made  necessary  by  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  upon  which  we  just  acted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  S«J- 

ator  is  (X)rrect. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment.  If  there  Is  no  request 
for  time  on  this  side.  I  wiU  be  happy  to 
yield  back  the  time  that  is  aUotted  to  the 
minority. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  I  yield  back  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  l)ack. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

Tiie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  10,  Une  1.  strike  the  langusige  be- 
ginning with  the  word  "by"  through  the 
word  "year"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
words  "as  a  felony". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment was  submitted  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Er- 
vTOl.  The  definition  of  the  term  "in- 
dicted" as  amended  by  the  committee  is 
a  revision  of  the  existing  law.  Inasmuch 
as  a  person  imder  indictment  for  certain 
crimes  is  proscribed  from  shipping  or  re- 
ceiving firearms  In  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  and  a  Ucense  will  not  be  Is- 
sued to  such  a  person,  this  change  makes 
it  clear  that  either  an  indictment  or  an 
information  in  any  court  for  a  felony 
only,  as  defined  in  paragraph  19  of  this 
section,  comes  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term.  I  believe  that  is  a  good  change,  and 
it  should  be  made.  I  do  not  believe  any- 
body opposes  the  change.  I  hope  it  wlU  be 
adopted.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  unless 
there  is  a  request  for  time  on  this  side. 
or  by  anyone  else.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  granted 
the  minority. 
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Mr.  TYDINae  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  m«  2  minutes  to  propound 
a  queetlon  to  hli  i? 

Mr.  HRDSKA.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
dlatingulahed  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINae .  BCr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  8,  the  eollectors'  amendment, 
which  was  just  a  rreed  to,  as  amended.  Is 
one  of  23  sepan  te  items  which  appear 
as  committee  an  lendments.  They  all  re- 
late to  the  substi  Ative  matter  which  was 
taken  up  and  pe  fected  when  we  consid- 
ered amendment  No.  8. 

When  we  read  i  committee  amendment 
No.  15.  which  is  t  le  next  collector  amend- 
ment, I  wonder  whether  we  could  have 
a  unanimous-co  isent  agreement  to  eon- 
alder  the  remalider  of  those  collector 
amendments  en  bloc,  as  the  committee 
xeported  them,  'Tlth  the  one  perfecting 
amendment  whl<  h  I  had  suggested  to  the 
Senator  from  Nibraska  during  our  col- 
loquy on  amend]  nent  No.  8.  In  that  way, 
we  would  speed  up  the  business  of  the 
Senate  consider!  bly. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  There  was  an  opportu- 
nity to-speed  It  \  ip  long  before  now,  and, 
somehow  or  othc  r,  it  has  not  eventuated. 

I  would  suggei  t  that  in  the  meantime, 
while  we  are  disc  ussing  the  next  amend- 
ment, a  list  of  th  Me  amendments  be  pre- 
pared, and  perhips  we  can  check  them 
and  discuss  the  s  ibject  further  informal- 
ly at  that  time. 

Mr.  TYDINOS  Very  quickly,  the  refer- 
ences are  to  the  ( ommlttee  ammdments: 
amendments  No« .  15  through  18,  amend- 
ments Nos.  20  th  -ough  22,  24  through  26, 
34.  36.  38.  39,  12,  43.  46  through  50. 
and  56. 

If  we  could  d  spose  of  them  en  bloc. 
It  would  conser  e  a  great  deal  of  the 
Senate's  time  on  i  me  issue. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  be  most  happy 
to  dispose  of  all  o  '  the  committee  amend- 
ments en  bloc,  reat  them  as  original 
text,  and  go  on  from  there,  but  I  have 
been  thwarted  in  my  desire.  Let  us  con- 
sider that  for  aw  lile. 

The  PRESIDD  O  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  tl'  e  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  t  me  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Wl  lat  amendment  Is  it? 

The  PRESIDI]  ro  OFFICER.  On  page 
10.  lines  1  and  2. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  y  leld  back  the  time. 

The  PRESIDI  fO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  It  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendme  it. 

The  amendme  it  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDI  iO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  AssisTAia  Lkgislativi  Clcxk.  On 
page  10,  line  3,  strike  out  "(14)"  and 
Insert  "(15)". 

The  PRESIDI]  TO  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  tt  eir  time  on  that  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  DODD.  1 1  on  happy  to  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  I  am  happy  to  yield 
back  the  time  en  the  consideration  of 
that  amendment 

The  PRESIDI  fO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendmei  it  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  i£  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendmei  it. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  next  committee 
amendment. 

The  Assistant  Lkoislativb  (Tlkrk.  On 
page  10.  line  5.  between  the  words 
"crime"  and  "or",  insert  the  words  "pun- 
ishable as  a  felony".  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  my  time.  That  is 
another  amendment  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
ErvimI. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  time. 

•The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  iMick. 
The  question  Is  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  read  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Assistant  Lkgislative  Clerk.  On 
page  10.  line  7,  strike  out  "(IS) "  and  in- 
sert "(16)". 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  would 
change  the  numeral  on  page  10.  line  7. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
amkndicknt  no.  saa 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
recognized,  under  the  consent  agree- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  himself  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  an  amendment 
for  prinUng,  under  the  rule,  and  some- 
time later  I  shall  offer  it  to  the  pending 
bill.  I  shall  take  a  minute  or  two  to  tell 
what  it  is  about. 

During  the  course  of  Senate  and  press 
discussion  of  another  matter  which  will 
come  before  this  body  at  a  later  date, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  obscenity  and  pornography — ob- 
scene literature,  obscene  movies,  and  the 
like. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  actually  nothing  ha«  been  sug- 
gested by  way  of  a  legislative  solution 
of  the  problem,  and  nothing  has  been 
proposed  thus  far.  That  is  the  reason  for 
sending  this  amendment  to  the  desk. 

Nobody  is  more  ccmoemed  about  this 
matter  than  I.  I  did  not  embrace  the 
offer  to  oome  around  and  see  these 
movies.  I  lust  do  not  want  to  see  them.  I 
do  not  like  to  lo(A  at  that  kind  of  stuff. 
Notwithstanding  that  fact.  It  is  bound  up 
somehow  with  the  Court  appointment, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  sooner  we 
find  a  legislative  solution,  the  better  off 
we  will  be. 

The  amendment  contains  two  princi- 
pal provisions.  In  the  case  of  criminal 
action  under  any  statute  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  obscene  matters — and 
this,. of  course,  is  the  crux — no  court  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  have  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
view or  reverse  or  set  aside  a  determina- 
tion made  by  a  Jury  on  the  question  of 


whether  such  article,  matter,  thing,  de- 
vice, or  substance  is  In  fact  obscene,  lewd, 
lascivious,  Indecent,  vile,  or  fUthy. 

Mr.  President,  that  would  put  the  final 
disposition  of  the  matter  In  the  hands  of 
the  Jury,  and  It  could  not  be  reversed  and 
it  could  not  be  reviewed.  It  would  not  get 
mixed  up  in  the  question  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  many  other  academic  things 
that  have  gone  tato  the  matter  hereto- 
fore. Certainly  it  would  not  come  up  to 
plague  the  high  tribunal  of  the  coimtry 
over  and  over  again. 

I  have  some  reason  to  believe  this  pro- 
vision will  stand  up.  and  I  have  some  rea- 
son to  believe  this  provision  is  constitu- 
tional. We  have  Invited  some  of  the  best 
brains  In  the  preparation  of  it ;  and  I  am 
willing  to  take  my  chances  that  we  can 
deposit  this  in  the  hands  of  the  Jury. 
That  Is  where  It  would  go,  and  that  is 
where  it  would  stop. 

The  second  part  deals  with  a  criminal 
action  arising  imder  any  statute  of  a 
State  or  law  of  a  political  subdivision  for 
the  prosecution  of  any  person  for  the 
possession,  sale,  distribution,  or  use  of 
any  obscene,  lewd,  lascivious,  indecent, 
or  vile  article,  matter,  thing,  device,  or 
substance. 

In  such  instance,  no  court  of  the 
United  States  would  have  Jurisdiction  to 
review,  reverse,  or  set  aside  a  determina- 
tion made  by  a  court  of  such  State  on 
the  question  as  to  whether  such  article, 
matter,  thtog.  or  device  Is  m  fact  obscene, 
lewd,  and  indecent. 

Once  more,  Mr.  President,  It  would  be 
left  there:  it  would  be  left  to  the  people 
in  the  area  and  the  jury  provided  by  Jury 
selection  to  determtoe  "what  goes"  in 
that  area.  They  are  entitled  to  regulate, 
establish,  and  uphold  the  moral  atmos- 
phere of  their  communities. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  better  approach 
than  to  let  those  who  serve  In  the  jury 
box  see.  if  necessary,  the  exhibits  and  say 
whether  a  person  is  guilty  or  not  guilty; 
and  that  would  be  the  end  of  it. 

For  a  great  many  years  during  the 
prosecution  of  obscenity  cases  the  de- 
fense has  almost  invariably  been  related 
to  the  first  amendment  protection  of 
freedom  of  speech.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  decisions  I  have  read.  They  all 
seem  to  be  fuzzy  and  academic,  as  they 
go  back  to  the  first  amendment.  There 
would  be  no  such  obfuscatlon  and  dllB- 
culty  if  the  decision  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  American  citizens  at  the  local 
level  who  can  tell  what  they  want  for  the 
local  commimity. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be 
to  restore  to  the  State  courts  and  to  the 
Federal  Juries  some  much  needed  au- 
thority in  this  field.  I  could  add  more,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary. 

These  two  provisions  are  simple,  in- 
deed. I  shall  add  the  measure  to  the 
pending  bill.  I  do  not  think  it  is  qxiite 
germane,  but  it  is  high  time  now  to  let 
the  country  know  that  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  are  as  deeply 
Interested  in  this  sort  of  indecency  as 
anjrbody  else,  and  it  Is  high  time  that  we 
say  to  the  country  that  we  propose  to  do 
something  about  it  even  though  it  has 
to  be  added  to  a  piece  of  legislation  to 
which  it  is  not  exactly  germane.  I  under- 
stand that,  but  I  am  gomg  to  offer  the 
amendment  anyway  for  <««pn«ttinn  by 
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the  Senate.  I  think  I  shall  want  a  re- 
corded vote  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  whole  story. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  for  the  prop<»al  he  has  Just 
read  and  which  he  has  announced  he 
will  offer  at  an  appropriate  time. 

I,  too,  express  the  hope  that  no  one 
will  raise  any  question  about  the  ger- 
maneness of  an  amendment  of  this  sort. 

We  have  been  hearing  a  good  deal 
about  pornography  and  obscenity  lately 
and  it  has  been  said  In  relation  to  a 
person  whose  nomination  is  now  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Earlier  today  I  mdicated  that  we 
should  look  at  the  record  of  all  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Justices;  that  Instead  of 
finding  fault  with  what  one  Justice  did. 
we  should  look  at  what  five  Justices  did. 

We — the  Senate  and  the  Congress — 
should  assiune  the  Initiative  and  enact 
legislation  and  face  our  responsibili^ 
because — ^not  being  a  lawyer  and  there- 
fore, not  being  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  legalisms  in  use,  but  nevertheless  as 
an  ordinary  citizen — it  appears  to  me 
that  those  Justices  on  the  Supreme  Court 
who  did  not  see  a  pornographic  film  or, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  read  an 
obscene  book,  were  interpreting  the  law 
as  it  was  written  and  placed  before  them. 

They  had  no  choice  in  what  they  did. 
They  read  and  interpreted  the  law.  They 
differed  in  their  opinions  and  conclu- 
sions. I,  for  one,  have  found  fault  with 
some  of  the  reasoning  of  the  majority  in 
certam  cases  decided  by  a  Court  divided 
5  to  4,  even  in  cases  more  onesided.  But 
I  do  not  believe  in  taking  out  on  one 
man  our  feelings  with  respect  to  an  en- 
tire Court  just  because  that  Court  handed 
down  a  few  decisions  which  some  of  us 
personally  did  not  like. 

This  is  one  way  to  face  oiu:  responsi- 
bility and  lay  down  guidelines.  When 
this  amendment  is  offered,  I  hope  it  will 
pass. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  this  amendment  has  been 
offered.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  support  It. 

I  want  to  say  this  does  not  excuse 
Justice  Fortas  for  what  he  has  done.  He 
has  voted  to  reverse  35  of  38  cases,  to 
affirm  only  two  cases,  and  one  case  was 
moot.  He  has  gone  all  the  way  in  up- 
holding pornography,  when  cases  came 
before  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  hope  this  amendment  is  not  intended 
to  try  to  give  the  impression  now  that  the 
Supreme  Court  is  relieved  and  that  It  is 
the  fault  of  Congress  for  not  doing 
something  sooner.  It  is  not  the  fault  of 
Congress.  It  is  the  fault  of  Justice 
Fortas  and  others  who  voted  with  him  to 
reverse  the  obscenity  decisions  below. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 


to  say  the  implications  of  these 
Supreme  Court  decisions  as  they  pertain 
to  the  efforts  today  of  law  enforcement 
officers  have  beos  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  the  sheriff  of  Los  Angeles  Coimty. 
whose  Jurisdiction,  I  think,  is  the  largest 
of  any  in  the  country. 

He  pomted  out  the  amount  of  increase 
in  the  crime  rate  in  the  area;  and  he 
alleged  that  as  a  result  of  the  decision  it 
was  impossible  to  get  an  indictment 
today. 

These  pictures  are  being  shown  in 
an  area  known  as  "The  Strip."  which  is 
on  Santa  Monica  Boulevard  ktetween 
Holljrwood  and  Beverly  Hills.  They  can 
be  seen  for  the  price  of  a  glass  of  beer. 
When  the  poUce  object,  the  proprietors 
claim  that  they  are  protected  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  that  they  are  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution. 

I  am  told  that  this  material  was  sub- 
penaed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Whether 
it  was  viewed,  I  do  not  know.  If  the 
decision  was  made  after  viewing,  I  think 
the  decision  of  the  Court  is  one  that 
should  be  thoroughly  discussed  in  this 
Chamber.  If  it  was  made  without  view- 
ing, I  think  it  was  an  unfortunate  way 
to  arrive  at  such  an  important  decision. 

By  the  same  token,  I  think  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  should  view  this  ma- 
terial before  arriving  at  a  decision  on  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

The  effect  of  the  decision  of  the  five 
Justices  has  been,  as  the  sheriff's  men 
say,  to  open  the  floodgates  and  I  do  think 
Mr.  Fortas'  vote  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered as  the  vote  of  a  man — who  has 
been  nominated  for  the  position  of  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  I  think  he 
has  to  take  the  responsibility  for  that 
vote,  being  one  of  the  five  who  voted 
in  favor  of  making  possible  tills  unfor- 
tunate, I  might  say,  and  horrible  condi- 
tion which  now  exists  in  my  home  of  Los 
Angeles. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tan- 
pore.  The  clerk  will  report  the  next 
committee  amendment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  10,  line  18,  beginning  with  the  num- 
ber "(16)"  strike  the  language  through 
line  20  tmd  insert  the  language  begin- 
ning with  line  21  through  line  25,  as  fol- 
lows: 

( 17)  The  term  "ammunition"  shall  mclude 
only  ammunition  for  a  destructive  device 
and  pistol  or  revolver  ammunition.  It  shall 
not  Include  shotgun  shells,  metallic  am- 
munition suitable  for  use  only  in  rifles,  or 
any   .22  caliber  rlmflre  ammunition. 

Mr.  HRUSE:a.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes,  but  first  would  it  be 
in  order  to  make  a  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  committee  amendment 
No.  8  was  agreed  to  at  this  time? 

The  ACrrma  president  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  can  do  so  only  by 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time,  since  an- 
other amendment  is  pending. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Chair's  ruling. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  can  do  it  only  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  motion 


be  entertained  at  this  time  that  the  vote 
by  which  the  committee  amendment  No. 
8  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  have  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  first. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
F>ore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  so 
move. 

Mr.  DODD.  Now,  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  on  the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  yield  his  time 
back? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  on  the  committee 
amendment  which  has  to  do  with  the 
definition  of  ammunition. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  committee 
amendment  to  clarify  and  define  what 
the  term  "ammunition"  shall  not  include. 

I  might  say  that  by  refusing  to  adopt 
the  amendment,  we  will  be  faced  with 
the  proposition  of  having  regulations  and 
recordkeeping  of  astounding  proportions. 

That  statement  assumes  some  signif- 
icance when  we  realize  there  are  some 
300.000  reported  separate  transactions 
each  and  every  day  in  the  sale  of  this 
type  of  ammunition.  With  these  300,000 
daily  transactions,  it  will  become  a  ne- 
cessity, under  the  bill,  to  keep  a  sepa- 
rate and  permanent  record  of  each  and 
every  one  of  those  transactions.  Senators 
can  see  what  that  will  involve.  Not  only 
will  it  be  a  matter  of  tremendous  dif- 
ficulty, if  not  a  physical  impossibility, 
but  we  have  the  further  prop>osition  that 
the  inclusion  of  shotgim  shells  and  rifie 
cartridges  has  been  in  the  statutes  since 
1938,  until  June  19  of  this  year,  when 
the  bill.  Public  Law  90-351  was  adopted. 
In  other  words,  ever  since  1938,  for  30 
years,  this  provision  was  not  enforced. 
It  was  never  enforced.  There  is  a  reason 
for  that. 

In  1963,  at  the  hearings,  John  W.  Cog- 
gins.  Chief  Ctounsel  for  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  Treasury  Department, 
testified: 

It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  effec- 
tively administer  the  provisions  of  this  Fed- 
eral  Firearms  Act  relating  to  ammunition. 

At  a  later  time  in  1963.  there  was  a 
statement  furnished  by  G.  d'A.  Belln, 
General  Ctounsel  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, dated  November  14,  1963,  and  filed 
with  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the 
Senate,  stating: 

It  was  found  imin-acticable  to  effectively 
administer  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Firs- 
arms  Act  with  respect  to  anmiunltlon. 

Bfr.  Belln  explained  certain  pn^iosed 
amendments  that  completely  excluded 
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the  bills  until  the  one  that 
recent  times,  there  was  a 
studied  avoidance  of  in- 
shells  and  rifle  car- 
ype  described  In  this  de- 
found  on  iDage  10  of  the 
inclusive,  which  reads: 


s 


15 


ammunition"  aball  include 

for  a  desmietlve  device 

reirolver  ammunition.  It  aball 

ah  >tgun   Btaella,   metalllo   am- 

sultetle  for  uae  only  In  rlflea,  or 

ilmflre  ammunition. 


this  is  a  sensible  amend- 


ment. It  shoul  i  be  adopted.  It  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  It 
is  my  hope  tiiat  there  will  be  a  very 
-  heavT-  vote  api  roving  the  amendment  as 
-pari  of  the  biU 

Mr.  Preside  It,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLED.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  i  or  a  question? 

Mr.  HRU8B  A.  I  am  happy  to  yield,  on 
my  time,  to  th  b  Senator  from  Iowa  for  a 
question. 

tir.  BCLLEl  t.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  whether.  In  the 
definition  of  tl  e  word  "ammunition,"  the 
legislative  hisory  should  show  that  it 
refers  to  coi  iponents  of  ammunition 
with  reivect  o  pistols  or  revolvers  or 
other  destruet  ve  devices. 

Mr.  HRUSEIA.  It  is  my  Information 
that  the  comjonent  parts,  such  as  the 
pellets  which  lo  into  the  reloading  of  a 
shotgim  shell,  are  not  included  under  the 
language  of  tb  is  bill. 

Mr.  BOLLER.  I  would  understand  that 
to  be  a  logical]  interpretation,  but,  by  the 
same  token,  il  we  are  talking  about  am- 
munition indudlng  ammunition  for  a 
destructive  de  rice  or  pistol  or  revolver,  I 
could  imderstuid  how  it  would  be  in- 
tended to  Inc  ude  cartridge  cases,  bul- 
lets, powder,  and  so  forth,  for  pistols 
or  revolvers  or  for  the  use  of  other  de- 
structive devil  ies.  Would  that  be  a  fair 
interpretation  ? 

Mr.  HRUBIIA.  I  would  like  to  refer 
that  question Ito  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut as  t(f  his  understanding.  It  is 
my  understanilng  that  component  parts 
for  shotgun  si  lells,  metallic  ammunition 
suitable  for  m  e  only  in  rifles,  or  any  .22 
caliber  rlmfle  ntwmnnttinn  likewise 
would  not  be  included  under  provisions 
of  this  bill.  If  there  is  any  doubt  or 
question  abot  t  it,  we  ought  to  put  lan- 
guage in  the  )ill  to  show  definitely  that 
that  is  the  f  ac  i. 

Mr.  DODD  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor knows  I  do  not  agree  with  that 
amendment,  put  I  think  the  language 


dearly  means 


that. 


Mr.  MIIiLE  t.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 


respond,  and  if  the  Senator  from  Ne 
braska  will  pc  rmit  me  to  respond,  if  we 
are  saying  "ai  imunition"  is  going  to  in- 
clude ammun  tlon  for  destructive  de- 
vices, pistols.  I  nd  revolvers,  and  does  not 
include  ammu  litlon  for  shotguns,  metal- 
lic ammimiti(  n  suitable  for  use  only  in 


rlflea.  or  any  .23  caliber  rlmflre  ammuni- 
tion, then  it  seems  to  me  it  would  follow 
logleally  the  components  of  such  ammu- 
nition would  be  oovered  with  respect  to 
ammunition  for  destructive  devices  and 
pistols  and  revolvers,  but  would  be  ex- 
cluded with  respect  to  shotguns,  rifles, 
and  .22-eallber  rlmflre,  on  the  other 

hand. 

BCr.  DODD.  That  Is  logical. 
Mr.  MIUiCR.  I  am  trying  to  clarify  it 
for  legislative  history.  Some  persons  may 
agree  or  disagree  with  the  amendment, 
but  we  ought  to  make  clear  whether 
components  come  into  it  and  on  which 
Side  they  are  in  or  out.  U  the  Senator 
wlll  agree  that  components  with  respect 
to  destructive  devices,  pistols,  or  revolv- 
ers are  out,  and  that  components  for 
shotguns,  rifles,  and  .22-caliber  rlmflre 
are  exempted,  then  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful  to  proceed  on  that  basts. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  components  are  not  included  in 
the  items  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  described.  I  do  not  agree  with  this 
committee  amendment.  The  Senator 
points  out  that  is  not  the  point,  but,  as 
he  reads  it,  I  think  he  has  stated  the  sit- 
uation correctly. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  certainly  my  un- 
derstanding component  parts  of  the  am- 
munition included  In  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (17)  are  not  included  in 
the  regulation  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nd)ra8ka  for  per- 
mitting this  colloquy  to  establish  the  leg- 
islative intent. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  that  in  coizmilttee  we  struck 
out  the  language  just  before  that  lan- 
guage, which  cleaxiy  indicates  the  com- 
ponents are  escluded. 

Mr.  BOLLER.  That  was  one  reason 
why  I  raised  the  question.  The  language 
in  lines  18  through  20  was  stricken,  but 
nothing  was  said  about  components  in 
the  language  we  are  now  considering.  I 
think,  as  a  matter  of  legislative  intent, 
we  ought  to  make  it  clear  that  when  we 
are  talking  about  ammunition,  we  are 
talking  about  components,  and  we  are 
exempting  components  with  respect  to 
the  second  sentence. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott]  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
pounding a  question  and  making  an  ob- 
servation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor has  stated  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (17)  does  not  Include  compo- 
nents. To  put  it  another  way.  this  means 
persons  who  purchase  components  for 
the  purpose  of  hand  loading  their  own 
ammunition  would  be  exempted  from  this 
particular  section  of  the  provision? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing, and  it  is  in  confirmation  of  the  ex- 
planation given  \sj  the  Senator  from 

Iowa. 

Mr.  AliliOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  In  a  minute.  I  would  like 
to  discuss  this  amendment,  and  then  I 
Shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 


I  think  I  should  point  out.  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  that  on  the  matter  of  unen- 
forceability, as  It  has  been  described,  of 
the  FMeral  Firearms  Act  of  1038,  from 
the  record  it  is  clear  why  it  has  been  de- 
scribed as  unenforceable  by  Com- 
missioner Cohen.  On  pages  126  and  127 
of  the  printed  hearings,  held  by  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee  this 
year  on  this  issue,  there  is  a  colloquy  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
Commissioner  Cohen.  To  present  the 
background.  I  would  like  to  read  and 
quote  the  exchange: 

Senator  HmxrsxA.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
wltneaa  here  why  the  platol  and  revolver  am- 
munition Motion  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  of  IQSS  baa  not  been  enforced. 

Commissioner  Cohen  said: 

As  the  Attorney  General  indicated,  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  the  1938  Act — are  not 
the  best  In  the  world.  They  are  In  many 
respecta  unenforceable. 

So  I  think  the  first  point  to  keep  in 
mind  is  that  the  Treasury  Department 
says  that  the  ammunition  controls  which 
are  unenforceable  relate  exclusively  to 
the  1938  act.  and  not  to  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  bill  before  us.  certainly 
as  it  was  drawn  and  as  I  introduced  it. 
and  which  we  are  now  ddwting.  He  was 
talking  about  the  1938  Federal  Firearms 
Act,  not  this  bill.  The  Commissioner  re- 
lated the  tmfortunate  efforts  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  make  the  sec- 
tions enforceable  by  means  of  regula- 
tions, which  were  offered  as  late  as  1957. 
Tliey  were  never  adopted  because,  as  be 
p^ted  out.  of  the  Incredible  pressure  of 
the  gun  lobby,  when  he  referred  to.  "the 
usual  violent  oivositlon  of  many  groups, 
including  the  NRA." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  Let  me  complete  this. 

Soiator  HausKA  asked  this  question 
spedflcajly: 

WeU,  do  you  feel  that  the  President's  bill 
No.  2  has  all  tbe  necessary  features  which 
will  be  required  for  effective  enforcement  of 
the  ammunition  provision  thereof? 

This  was  a  precise  question  put  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraslta  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 
and  he  answered  it  strongly,  in  a  most 
afllrmatlveway: 

The  requirement  of  the  most  recent  pro- 
posal, that  Is  the  one  that  you  referred  to 
as  Propoaal  No.  a — Just  to  keep  them 
straight — Is  more  stringent.  The  old  one  pro- 
vides that  licensed  dealers  shall  maintain 
permanent  records  of  the  Importation,  ship- 
ment, and  disposal  of  flrearms  and  ammuni- 
tion. 

The  point  is  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment does  not  think  the  controls 
under  the  bill  are  unenforceable.  In  fact. 
since  1957  It  has  been  trying  to  get  pre- 
cisely these  controls  which  were  in  the 
original  version  of  the  bill,  through  regu- 
lation, but  its  efforts  have  be«)  frus- 
trated by  incredible  opposition.  Now 
those  provisions,  if  restored  here,  would 
receive  statutory  authority  and  we  could, 
for  the  first  time,  meaningfully  try  to 
control  ammunition,  because  without 
control  over  the  ammunition,  we  have  no 
control  over  the  mnnftna  of  guns  now  In 
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this  country.  We  do  not  know  how  many 
ttiere  are.  as  has  been  said  here  earlier 
today;  we  do  not  know  whether  there  are 
100  million  or  150  million  or  200  million. 
And  we  do  not  know  who  has  them.  But 
one  thing  we  do  know — if  the  ammunl- 
tlon  is  made  available  on  a  widespread 
basis,  as  it  has  been  up  to  now.  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  make  ammunition 
available  for  guns  which  many  people 
^ould  not  have. 

I  do  not  advocate  confiscation  or  any 
such  measure  to  take  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  these  people.  I  think  it  cannot 
be  done.  But  I  do  say,  let  us  not  make 
the  task  more  dlfDcult  than  it  will  be 
anyway.  Let  us  not  allow  them  to  buy 
ammunition  for  these  flrearms  which 
they  have  in  their  possession. 

That  is  why  we  wrote  Into  this  bill  orig- 
inally this  restriction  on  the  sale  of  am- 
munition. We  deny  that  it  is  the  Treasury 
Department  that  wants  tills  language 
deleted,  nor  is  it  the  Attorney  General. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  any  response  of  the 
law  enforcement  officers,  either.  Essen- 
tially. I  think  the  same  people  have  al- 
ways stood  in  the  way  of  getting  some 
sort  of  control  over  this  dangerous  com- 
modity. 

The  Senator  asked  me  to  yield.  Before 
doing  so.  I  had  something  else  I  wanted 
to  say  about  this  question.  If  he  wishes 
me  to  yield  now,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
do  so:  otherwise,  I  shall  conclude  what 
I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  TVDINOS.  Let  us  vote. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  would  like  to  vote,  but 
this  is  an  Important  matter.  There  is 
going  to  be  a  rollcall  on  it.  Statements 
have  been  made  about  it,  and  I  think  it 
is  important  that  we  all  know  what  we 
have  here. 

This  amendment  deletes  certain  types 
of  ammunition  frran  the  control  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  I  say  it  Is  a  weakening 
amendment,  and  ought  not  to  be  in  here. 
It  strikes  from  the  bill's  coverage  all  .22 
caliber  rlmflre  ammunition  and  ammu- 
nition for  rifles  and  shotguns. 

To  strike  out  .22  caliber  rlmflre  ammu- 
nition would  have  a  serious  crippling  ef- 
fect on  the  control  provisions  of  this  bill. 
.22  caliber  rlmflre  ammunition  is  used 
particularly  In  the  small  caliber,  im- 
ported pistols  and  revolvers  that  are 
called  by  law  enforcement  people  "Satur- 
day night  specials."  These  are  the  things 
they  go  across  the  State  lines  and  buy, 
that  they  have  bought  in  great  numbers, 
and  do  have  in  their  possession. 

Who  is  "they"?  I  am  sure  a  great  many 
people  who  would  never  otherwise  have 
been  permitted  to  buy  guns.  The  only 
reason  they  bought  these  weapons  out- 
side the  sueas  in  which  they  live  is  that 
there  is  no  strong  regulation  in  the  places 
where  they  buy  them. 

Now  there  are  those  who  want  to  give 
them  ammunition.  As  Senators  know,  it 
was  a  .22-callber  revolver  that  killed 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  and  the  am- 
munition was  rlmflre  ammunition.  That 

is  something  to  think  about.  This  is  the 
gun  that  has  been  used  in  the  commis- 
sion of  a  great  many  crimes,  particularly 
gun  murders. 

It  is  the  .22-caliber  firearm,  and  the 
rlmflre  ammunition,  that  has  been  used 
in  42  percent  of  our  Nation's  gun  mur- 
ders. 


I  say  it  makes  no  sense,  and  I  wish 
Senators  would  think  this  over  seriously, 
to  exclude  this  type  of  ammunition  from 
the  statute. 

We  conducted  a  study  and  obtained  a 
profile,  as  we  call  it,  of  the  typical  gun 
murderer.  Thirty-two  percent  of  the 
handguns  used  were  .22-callber  revolvers, 
It  was  found  In  that  study,  and.  of  the 
rifles  used  in  murders,  65  percent  were 
.22-caliber  rifles.  All  of  these  weapons 
use  this  .22-callber  rlmflre  ammunition. 

In  the  face  of  those  figures,  how  in  the 
world  can  we  strike  out  of  this  bill  this 
restrieticm  on  the  traffic  in  .22-caliber 
ammunition? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  Tes.  of  course. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  thing  that  has 
concerned  and  puzzled  me  is  the  fact  that 
I  believe,  if  we  are  going  to  control  this 
gun  business  at  all,  we  have  either  got 
to  go  all  the  way,  or  just  forget  it. 

A  shotgun  or  other  long-barreled  gun 
without  a  bullet  in  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  club.  It  becomes  effective  when 
you  put  a  bullet  in  it,  because  it  is  the 
bullet  that  kills.  It  has  to  be  fired,  and 
the  fire  forces  the  bullet. 

I  repeat,  the  thing  that  concerns  me 
is  that  I  believe  we  must  either  do  this 
thing;  the  whole  way,  or  we  should  not  do 
it  at  all;  and  this  idea  of  getting  around 
the  whole  problon  by  saying,  "We  may 
control  the  guns,  but  we  will  not  control 
the  bullets  that  go  into  it,"  to  me  sounds 
a  little  bit  foolhardy.  I  believe  we  have 
either  got  to  do  this  or  not  do  it;  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  that  issue. 

The  argument  was  made  here  a  short 
while  ago  that  this  law  cannot  be  en- 
forced. I  think  that  is  a  specious  argu- 
ment. Of  course  a  law  can  be  enforced. 
Today  you  cannot  sell  liquor  to  a  minor. 
I  know  that  once  in  a  while,  some  over- 
grown kid  will  go  into  a  place  and  per- 
haps misrepresmt  his  age  and  get  away 
with  it.  But  by  and  large,  a  smart  retailer 
or  dispenser  of  booze  will  ask  a  young 
fellow,  "Show  me  your  identification 
card." 

That  is  all  we  are  trying  to  do  here. 
If  we  are  going  to  protect  the  people  of 
this  country.  I  believe  we  must  do  it. 

We  had  a  big  shindig  in  my  State  yes- 
terday afternoon.  We  had  the  Demo- 
cratic outing  and  I  took  occasion  to  say. 
on  that  occasion,  that  the  number  one 
problem  in  this  Nation  is  crime,  and  we 
have  got  to  stop  talking  about  it  and  be- 
gin doing  something  about  it. 

I  assured  the  sportsmen  in  my  State 
that  no  one  is  trying  to  hurt  them,  no 
one  is  trying  to  hurt  the  legitimate 
sportsman,  no  one  is  trying  to  impinge 
upon  anybody's  constitutional  rights,  no 
one  is  saying.  "You  cannot  have  a  gun 
to  protect  your  life  and  property,"  and 
we  are  not  saying  that  you  cannot  go  out 
hunting,  if  you  like  sports  and  wish  to 
hunt. 

We  are  not  trying  to  hurt  those  people 
at  aU.  All  we  are  saying  to  them  is,  "Ex- 
ercise a  little  bit  of  restraint,  so  that  we 
can  restrain  the  nuts  and  the  criminals 
who  go  around  brandishing  guns,  robbing 
our  banks,  shooting  our  people  while 
they  are  doing  business,  and  even  assas- 
sinating Presidents  of  the  United  States." 


That  is  all  it  attempts  to  do.  We  either 
want  to  do  this  thing  or  we  do  not  want 
to  do  it.  If  we  are  going  to  control  guns, 
we  have  got  to  control  the  bullets  that  go 
into  those  guns.  If  we  do  not  control  the 
bullets,  thai  we  might  as  well  forget  the 
whole  thing. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  that  eloquent  statement.  As 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land knows  already,  there  were  2,200 
people  killed  in  this  country  last  year 
with  .22-caliber  ammunition  of  the  kind 
some  would  strike  out  of  this  bill.  That  is 
a  big  figure,  in  my  judgment — 400  rifle 
murders  and  1,80C  handgun  murders, 
all  with  .22-caliber  ammunition. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  add  one 
thought:  There  Is  much  to  be  said  on  this 
subject.  I  remind  my  fellow  Senators 
again,  that  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  was 
killed  with  a  .22-caliber  bullet.  President 
Kennedy  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
were  killed  by  rifle  bullets.  Medgar  Ehrers 
was  killed  by  a  shotgun  shell  and  none  of 
this  ammunition  would  be  covered  if  the 
Judiciary  Committee  amendment  is 
adopted. 

The  incidence  of  crime  by  gim  with 
this  type  of  ammunition  is  growing 
every  day,  and,  as  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Islsmd  has  well  pointed  out,  it  is 
rather  useless  to  try  to  get  some  kind  of 
reasonable  control  over  the  traCQc  in 
guns,  and  then  say,  "Let  those  who  al- 
ready have  guns  have  access  to  all  the 
ammimitlon  they  want."  It  Just  does  not 
make  sense  to  me. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  whether  a  sawed  off  shotgim 
is  a  destructive  device  or  not? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  it  is  a  destructive 
device. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  How  can  anyone  receiving 
an  order  for  shotgim  shells  know  whether 
they  are  to  be  used  for  legitimate  hunt- 
ing, or  to  be  used  in  such  a  destructive 
device? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  know  of  any  way 
they  can  know. 

Mr.  AIKES.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  just 
wondered  how  this  law  could  be  enforced, 
or  this  proviso  could  be  enforced,  and  one 
could  say  that  a  given  box  of  shells  is  not 
to  be  used  in  sawed  off  shotgims.  I  sup- 
pose one  might  put  a  label  on  the  box, 
or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  certainly  believe  mail-or- 
der traffic  in  this  type  of  ammunition 
ought  to  be  banned,  just  as  I  believe  the 
traffic  in  long  gims  ought  to  be  baimed. 
I  believe  a  man  ought  to  be  required  to 
buy  this  tsnie  of  weapon  and  the  ammu- 
nition for  it  in  a  place  where  he  lives  and 
is  Imown,  where  the  local  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  can  make  a  check  on 
him  and  make  a  determination  as  to 
whether  he  is  the  type  of  person  who 
ought  to  have  a  lethal  weapon  and  the 
ammunition  for  It  or  not. 

That  is  what  this  is  all  about,  and  the 
ammunition  issue  is  Just  as  important 
SIS  the  weapons  issue.  I  see  no  real  dis- 
tinction between  the  two. 

It  was  argued  in  the  committee  that  a 
great  many  of  these  long  guns,  and  also 
the  .22's,  are  used  by  spwrtsmen  and  Boy 
Scouts.  I  am  sure  that  is  true.  Legitimate 
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qwrUmon  do  uae 
do,  too.  However, 


the  person  we  are 


worried  atwut  ttami 
In  these  weapon 
whom  he  sells  to 
by  mall  order  and 
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than  and  sroungsters 

^ our  point  Is — and  I 

think  Tt  Is  a  polntW  everyone  concerned 
about  the  prot  lem — that  we  have 
reached  the  place  where  we  are  not  wor- 
ried about  the  goo  1  sportsmen.  He  Is  not 


Tying  to  reach.  As  the 


Senator  from  Rhc  de  Island  said,  we  are 


operator  that  tralBeks 
and  does  not  care 
and  does  his  business 
across  State  lines. 
Senator  not  to  strike 
exemptions  that  will 

be  available  to  peqple  under  the  present 

language. 

ifr.  President,  will  the 
I  question  on  the  point 


Mr.  TYDINGS. 
Senator  yield  for 


raised  by  the  Sena  tor  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yle  d. 

Mr.  TYDINOS. :  s  Is  not  a  fact  that  the 
bill  does  not  limit  In  any  way  a  citizen 
who  wants  to  buy  any  shells  from  a  li- 
censed dealer  in  h  s  own  State? 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  TTDINaS.  lor  does  It  restrict  the 
right  qZlany  Individual  to  buy  any  am- 
munition, long  or  I  hort  gun,  In  any  other 
State  as  long  as  h  5  Is  there  In  person  to 
dose? 

Th«  Senator  Is  correct. 
AU  it  does  is  to  restrict 


Mr.  DODD. 
Mr.  TYDINOS. 


the  mall-order  sal<  s 


Mr.  DODD.  The 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr 

local   sportsmen 


Senator  Is  correct. 
President.  I  think  the 
vould   prefer   to  buy 


er.  Sending  away 
shells  would  tend 


their  shotgim  shel  s  from  the  local  deal- 
}ff  to  get  the  shotgxm 
o  put  them  under  the 
suspicion  that  th  ;y  were  going  to  use 
them  for  other  thi  n  legitimate  purposes. 
President,  I  yield  back 
my  time. 
Mr.  President,  I  jrleld 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr 
the  remainder  of 

Mr.  HRU8KA. 
myself  2  minutes 

The  ACTING 
pore.  The  Senatoi 


^RESIDENT  pro  tem- 
from  Nebraska  is  re- 


cognized for  2  ml  lutes 


Mr.   HRUSKA 

gest  that  when  it 

does  not  say  tha 


And  Mr.  Coggli  is, 
venue  Service,  sa 


It  has  been 
tlvely  administer 
eral  Firearms  Act 


It  Is  said  thai 
amendment.  The 
only  ammunition 
It  Is  in  Public 
This  is  not  a 
is  restoring  to 
law  now. 

Mr.  President, 
rate  transactions 
munition.  That 
or  more  such 


Mr.  President.  I  sug 
is  said  that  Mr.  Belin 
the  inclusion  of  this 
type  of  ammunition  is  not  unenforce- 
able in  the  law,  I  (rish  they  would  get  to- 
gether. Mr.  Coheq  Is  not  In  the  enforce 
ment  business. 

The  General  C<  unsel  of  the  Treasury 
Department  said: 

Anununltlon  is  ni  it  aerially  numbered  and 
Is  very  hard  to  Idei  tUy.  These  factors  make 
the  Act  relating  to  am 
munltTon  impractlc  kl  to  administer.  Further, 
we  know  of  no  Insl  uice  where  any  of  those 
proTlslons  have  be<  n  helpful  in  controlling 
the  Interstate  flow  pf  firearms  or  In  law  en- 
forcement. 


of  the  Internal  Re- 


fouhd  impractical  to  efTec- 
tl  le  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
r  listing  to  ammunition. 


this  Is  a  weakening 

present  law  includes 

for  destructive  devices. 

L  iw  90-351.  It  is  there. 

wet  kening  amendment.  It 

tjie  bill  what  is  In  the 


liere  are  300.000  sepa- 

day  of  sporting  am- 

dmounts  to  100  million 

transactions  a  year.  We 


would  have  the  dealers  engaged  In  mak- 
ing and  obligated  to  make  a  separate 
entry  for  each  one  of  those  transaetl<ms. 
To  what  avail?  Nothing. 

The  paperwork  would  cause  many 
dealers  In  ammunition  to  say.  "I  am  not 
going  to  deal  In  It." 

It  will  be  a  major  burden  to  the 
sportsmen,  hunters,  and  other  law-abid- 
ing cltlaens.  This  exemption  would  wply 
only  to  shotguns,  rifles,  and  .22  rlmflre 
shells.  So  I  say  that  amendment  should 
be  adopted.  The  Judiciary  Committee 
should  be  supported. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  If  there 
are  no  other  requests  for  time  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The.  ACnNG  PREEHDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  having  expired,  the  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  committee  amendment  on 
page  10,  beginning  on  line  18.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRBSIDINa  OPPTCER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  vote 
of  aye  will  adopt  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee amendment  which  will  exclude  shot- 
gxm shells  and  rifle  cartridges.  Including 
.22  caliber,  from  the  regulation  Imposed 
by  the  pending  bill.  Is  that  correct? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  wlU  state  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  vote  of 
nay  will  strike  the  language  presently 
in  the  bill  as  a  committee  amendment 
to  the  bill.  Is  that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  vote  of  aye  will  adopt  the  com- 
mittee amendment.  A  vote  of  nay  will  be 
against  the  committee  amendment  and 
would  strike  the  language  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  If  a  nay 
vote  prevails,  that  means  that  the  origi- 
nal language  of  the  bill  would  prevail. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, llie  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  that 
would  be  as  originally  introduced,  but  not 
as  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  committee 
amendment  includes  shotgun  shells,  rifle 
ammunition,  and  .22  rlmflres,  or  excludes 
them? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  committee  amend- 
ment excludes  shotgim  shells  and  rifle 
cartridges  from  regulation  imder  the 
proposed  bill. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
apologize  for  taking  the  time  of  the 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  Is  not  making  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest that  a  Senator  who  had  to  be  ab- 
sent during  the  debate  may  ask  the 


Information  of  the  Chair  so  that  be  will 
know  what  he  Is  voting  upcm. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Callfomia 
on  the  bill. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Callfomia  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  why  the  .30  caUber  and  .30  off- 
center  flre  and  the  others  that  are  in 
general  use  In  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States  are  not  put  under  the 
same  classification  as  .22  rlmflres? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  I  can  answer  that 
question.  They  are  excluded  under  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Under  the  language  of 
the  committee  amendment,  shotgun 
shells  and  rifle  cartridges  are  excluded 
from  the  regulation  of  the  bill,  and  .22 
rlmflre  cartridges  as  well. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  another  provision  of  the  bill  which  was 
ad<H>ted  In  committee  and  which  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  prevent  severe  re- 
strictions on  law-abiding  citizens  in  rural 
and  remote  areas  of  our  country.  The 
adoption  of  amendment  No.  953  would 
require  every  grocery  store,  diner,  and 
drugstore  across  our  land  to  keep  records 
of  sales  of  all  rifle  and  shotgun  ammu- 
nition. This  provision  would  be  so  pro- 
hibitive as  to  eliminate  most  of  these 
small  businessmen  from  the  business  of 
selling  rifle  and  shotgun  ammunition. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  is  en- 
tirely unnecessary  because  of  the  very 
small  percentage  of  all  crimes  committed 
with  guns  which  involve  rifles  or  shot- 
guns. 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  before  vot- 
ing to  report  S.  3633.  adopted  several 
necessaiT  amendments  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  legitimate  Interests  of  the  mil- 
lions of  law-abiding  citizens  who  enjoy 
and  use  firearms  for  sporting,  recrea- 
tional, and  defense  purposes.  In  this  con- 
nection, and  quite  properly  so,  the  term 
"ammunition"  was  defined  to  include 
only  ammunition  for  a  destructive  device 
and  pistol  or  revolver  ammunition.  Shot- 
gun shells,  metallic  ammunition  suitable 
for  use  only  in  rifles,  and  .22-callber  rlm- 
flre ammunition  were  exempted. 

Bannlfig  interstate  shipment  or  sales 
of  sporting  ammunition  to  hunters  and 
sportsmen  would  certainly  be  of  no  as- 
sistance in  the  fight  against  crime.  The 
definition  approved  by  the  committee  re- 
flects an  attempt  on  their  part  to  help 
prevent  the  wrong  person  from  obtain- 
ing the  type  of  ammunition  most  often 
used  in  the  commission  of  a  crime  or 
what  is  potentially  the  most  dangerous 
and  destructive  ammunition,  without 
imposing  limitations  on  those  who  have 
rights,  and  even  necessities,  to  purchase 
and  possess  firearms  and  who  use  them 
lawfully. 

The  definition  presently  included  In 
S.  3633  Is  consistent  with  that  of  the 
omnibus  crime  bill.  Public  Law  90- 
351  in  that  section  921(a)  (16)  of  that 
law  speclflcally  exempts  shotgim  shells 
"or  any  ammunition  designed  for  use  In 
a  flrearm  other  than  a  destructive  de- 
vice." In  addition,  section  901(7)  of 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938  exempts 
shotgun    shells,    metallic    ammunition 
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suitable  for  use  only  In  rifles,  or  any  .22- 
callber  rlmflre  ammunition.  Obviously, 
the  will  of  the  Congress  has  historically, 
as  well  as  recently,  been  to  exclude  sport- 
ing ammimlUon  from  onerous  and  bur- 
densome controls.  There  Is  no  reason 
for  legislation  contrary  to  this  estab- 
lished precedent. 

In  1963.  Mr.  John  W.  Cogglns,  Chief 
Counsel's  Office,  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, Treasury  Department,  In  testimony 
before  the  Commerce  Committee  on  pro- 
posed flrearms  controls  stated  that  up  to 
that  time  it  had  been  "impracticable  to 
effectively  administer  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act  relating  to 
ammunition."  Mr.  O.  D.  Belin,  general 
counsel  of  the  Treasury  Department,  In 
a  statement  dated  November  14.  1963, 
and  flled  with  the  Commerce  Committee 
concurred  with  Mr.  Cogglns'  statement. 
In  addition.  Mr.  Belin.  in  explaining 
certain  proposed  amendments  to  com- 
pletely exclude  ammunition  from  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act,  made  the  point  that  ammunition 
is  not  serially  numbered  and  very  hard 
to  Identify.  The  result  is  that  these  fac- 
tors serve  to  make  the  provisions  of  the 
act  relating  to  ammunition  Impractical 
.to  administer.  Any  attempt  to  impose 
stringent  controls  on  the  availability 
of  ammunition  would,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, be  difficult.  If  not  impossible,  to 
enforce  and  administer. 

Under  regulations  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  that  have  been  in  effect  for 
many  years,  it  is  against  the  law  to 
send  any  flrearms  ammunition  through 
the  mail.  Thus,  no  person,  be  he  law- 
abiding  citizen  or  criminal,  may  ship 
or  receive  ammunition  through  the  U.S. 
mails. 

Consider  if  you  will  that  organized 
crime  has  all  the  knowledge  and  equip- 
ment necessary  to  manufacture  their  own 
ammunition.  No  law  is  going  to  deter 
such  activities.  Further,  those  who  com- 
mit crimes  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
or  heat  of  passion  are  as  likely  as  not 
those  who  would  not  be  precluded  by  any 
law  from  purchasing  ammunition,  for  as 
often  as  not  they  have  no  prior  criminal 
record.  Even  more  basic,  however,  is  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  few  States 
have  laws  restricting  the  purchase  of 
ammunition.  Thus,  nothing  would  pre. 
elude  the  criminal  from  purchasing  am- 
munition in  one  State  and  legally  trans- 
porting it  to  another  State  so  as  to  com- 
mit a  crime. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  only  person  who 
could  be  adversely  affected  by  a  restric- 
tion on  the  interstate  purchase  of  ammu- 
nition is  the  hunter  or  sportsman  who  in- 
advertently does  not  carry  enough  am- 
munition with  him  to  his  hunting  or 
target-shooting  activity.  Do  you  think 
for  one  second  that  the  hoodlums  in 
Washington,  D.C..  or  any  other  Jurisdic- 
tion for  that  matter,  travels  to  another 
State  in  order  to  purchase  ammunition 
with  which  to  commit  a  crime?  The 
answer  is  obvious. 

Just  as  the  direct  threat  against  the 
wildlife  conservation  fund  In  those  States 
that  failed  to  pass  a  flrearms  registration 
Jaw  posed  by  the  recent  registration  and 
licensing  measures  under  consideration 
by  Congress,  any  inclusion  of  all  ammu- 


nition under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
can  only  be  aimed  at  the  sportsman. 

Mr.  President.  In  view  of  the  over- 
whelming evidence  against  Including  am- 
mimition  xmder  the  provisions  of  S.  3633. 
there  is  no  merit  in  broadening  the  defl- 
nitlon  of  ammunition.  It  is  perfectly  ob- 
vious that  ammunition  other  than  am- 
munition for  destructive  device,  pistols 
and  revolvers,  should  not  be  subject  to 
the  comprehensive  prohibitions  of 
8.  3633. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  having  expired,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  10.  beginning  on  line 
18.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
fMr.  BartlettI,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana Mr.  [Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  HollingsI, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy!,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovern], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  TMr. 
Monroney],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Ribicoff],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Smathers],  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SicATHEas]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Ellender]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbrigrt]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  ( Mr.  Syming- 
ton]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  would  vote  "yea."  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  ( Mr.  Carlson  ] ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  ( Mr.  Cot- 
ton], the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits].  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [liilr.  Perot],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Airs.  Smith]  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javtts].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "nay." 


The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  36, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 


|No.274Leg.] 

TEAS— as 

AUott 

Errln 

McOee 

Baker 

MetcaU 

Bennett 

Omening 

MUler 

Bible 

H^"^n 

MOM 

Burdiek 

Hatfield 

Mundt 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hlckenlooper 

Murphy 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Russell 

Church 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Stennts 

Dlrksen 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Domlnick 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McClellan 
NAYS — 41 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Aiken 

Harris 

Pastors 

Anderson 

Hart 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Hartke 

PeU 

Brewster 

HUl 

Prouty 

Brooke 

HoUand 

Prozmlre 

Bsrrd,  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Case 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Clark 

Lausche 

Spong 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Tydlngs 

Dodd 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Pong 

Mondale 

WUllams,  Del. 

OoodeU 

Montoya 

Yarborougb 

Gtore 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Orlffln 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-23 

BartleU 

Javlts 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Kennedy 

Percy 

Carlson 

Long,  Mo. 

Ribicoff 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Pulbright 

McOovem 

Symington 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Tower 

HoUlngs 

Morton 

So  the  committee  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS— CHANGE  IN  CONFEREES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Senate  conferees  for  the  In- 
dependent offices  appropriation  bill,  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith]  will  not  be 
able  to  act  on  that  committee. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  the  next  ranking  mem- 
ber of  that  committee,  serve  as  a  con- 
feree. 

I  am  Informed  that  this  has  been 
cleared  by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson],  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  3133)  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  authority  for 
more  flexible  regulation  of  maximum 
rates  of  interest  or  dividends,  higher  re- 
serve requirements,  and  open  market 
operations  in  agency  issues,  with  amend- 
ments. In  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 
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DIRISEN 


Mr 

shoidd  like  tx 
Jorlty  leader 
morrow. 

The 
is  the  time 

Mr. 
time  from 


uk  the  distinguished  ma- 
about  the  schedule  for  to- 


PRESDINO 

t) 
Ii£AN)t  FIELD 
thi 


ORDER  FOF 
DURING 


COMMITTEES  TO  MEET 
liCBSION  OP  THE  SENATE 


TOMORRC  >W 


MANtiFIELD 


Mr 

asic  unanimous 
tees  may  me<  t 
Senate  tomorrow 

The 
objection?  Tike 
Is  so  ordered 


PROGRAM 

Mr.    President,    I 


OPPICER.  To  whom 
be  charged? 

I  yield  as  much 

bill  as  I  may  require. 


Mr.    President,   I 

consent  that  all  commlt- 
durlng  the  session  of  the 


PRESDINO 


OPPICER.  Is  there 

Chair  hears  none,  and  It 


ORDER  POR  ADJOURNMENT 
irNTIL  11  AM. 

Mr  MANS  flELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  c  >nsent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate complete  Its  business  tWs  afternoon, 
it  stand  in  a(  IJoumment  until  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  mc  ming. 

The  ACT!  IQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Wlthoiiobjection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  a  pe- 
riod for  tlMrfcansactlon  of  routine  busi- 
ness at  that  Ime,  with  sufttdent  time  to 
allow  vurioui  committees  to  meet  and  to 
act.  and  I  1  lave  been  given  assurance 
that  at  least  lone  of  them  will  act. 


GUN  C  DNTROL  ACT  OP  1968 
The  Senal  e  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  3«33)  to  amend  title  18, 
United  Stat«  s  Code,  to  provide  for  better 
control  of  tie  interstate  traffic  in  fire- 
arms. 

CNAinMOtrS-CONSKNT  AGUBMXNT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discuss  d  with  the  various  leaders 
in  control  o  this  bill,  as  well  as  with 
the  distingushed  minority  leader,  the 
'  getting  an  across-the-table 
r  Ume. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  ameitd  the  pending  agreement 
to  the  effect  that  on  all  amendments 
there  be  1  h  tur.  the  time  to  be  equally 


poesiblUty  of 
limitation  of 


divided  betw 


£n  the  majority  leader  and 

the  minorityTleader,  or  whomever  they 
designate,  ana  2  hours  on  the  registra- 
tlon-licensina^  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senatir  from  Marlyand,  the  time 
to  be  equallyfdivlded  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ms  ry  land  I  Mr.  Ttdiwos]  and 
the  Senato-  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaI. 

The  ACTII^G  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Withou  t  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
MANI  {FIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
get  started  voting  early  to- 
morrow. "Hwre  will  be  no  further  roll- 
call  votes  U  night  but  we  should  stay 
in  session  la  «  tomorrow  and  I  hope,  if 
possible,  we  can  finish  the  bill,  and  if 
not,  we  can  f  nish  it  on  Wednesday. 

The  imai  imous-consent  agreement 
was  subseqw  ntly  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows: 

Ordered.  Th  it  effective  during  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  363S,  a  bill  to 


Mr. 
hope  we  can 


amend  tlUe  18.  United  Statee  Code,  to  prorlde 
for  better  control  of  the  interstate  tnUBo 
In  flrearxna.  debate  on  any  amendment  aball 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  except  an  amendment 
jtropoalnc  Vederal  ragletratlon  and/or  llcena> 
Ing  of  sporting  flieMias,  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Ur.  Ttdikob),  upon 
whfbh  time  shall  be  limited  to  2  hours  to  be 
equally  divided  and  oontroUed  by  the  mover 
of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  and  the 
majority  leader:  Provided.  That  In  the  event 
the  majority  leader  Is  In  favor  of  any  sueh 
amendment  or  motion  the  time  In  opposition 
thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority 
leader  or  some  Senator  designated  by  him. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  Onal  passage  of  the  said  blU  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  a  hours  to  be  equaUy  divided 
and  controlled  respectively  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided.  That  the 
said  leaders  or  either  of  them  may  from  the 
time  under  their  control  on  any  amendment 
or  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bm  allot  addi- 
tional time  to  any  Senator  during  the  con- 
sideration of  any  amendment,  motion  or 
appeal. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Maryland  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  this  aftemo(»i 
in  his  debate  in  opposition  to  the  am- 
munition loophole  very  accurately  and 
properly  described  the  issue  before  the 
Senate  on  that  vote,  and  the  issue  which 
will  be  before  the  Senate  when  the  Sen- 
ate votes  on  registration  and  licensing 
and  other  efforts  to  close  the  loopholes 
which  vmfortunately  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  opened  on  the  mail-order 
bill  which  is  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  Is  not  that  the 
legislation  we  advocate  is  antigun,  be- 
cause It  Is  not.  It  Is  antlcrlme.  It  Is  leg- 
islation designed  to  reduce  the  appalling 
toll  of  disorder  and  violence  and  crime 
in  our  streets  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  guns  are  the  tools  of 
the  underworld.  In  this  mail-order  meas- 
ure which  we  hope  to  perfect  we  need  to 
close  the  loopholes.  This  measure  would 
not  hurt  the  law-abiding  gun  owner,  the 
sportsman,  or  the  hunter.  It  is  not  the 
intended  effect  nor  is  it  possible  imder 
any  of  this  legislation  to  confiscate  the 
gun  of  any  hunter,  whether  he  Is  in  Mon- 
tana, or  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Mary- 
land, or  wherever  he  is.  It  would  prevent 
use  of  the  mails  by  criminals  to  avoid 
restrictions  of  cities,  coimties,  and  States 
which  prohibit  sales  of  guns  to  crimi- 
nals, felons,  drug  addicts,  and  alcoholics. 

The  registration  and  licensing  propo- 
sals, which  I  might  add  were  supported 
in  our  committee  by  law-enforcement 
agencies  and  by  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials throughout  the  Nation,  will  not  in 
any  way  abridge  the  rights  of  honest 
citizens  to  own  or  keep  a  gim,  but  they 
would  reduce  the  access  of  firearms  for 
the  criminal  element. 

Inasmuch  as  I  was  one  of  the  floor 
managers  of  amendments  to  the  omni- 
bus crime  bill  I  was  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber during  nearly  all  of  the  debate  in 
connection  with  that  bill.  I  heard  many 
of  my  colleagues  speak  for  hours  on  end 
in  favor  of  law  and  order,  support  for 
the  police,  and  other  matters  of  vital  law 
enforcement  concern. 


Mr.  President,  Senators  will  soon  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  real  and  effec- 
tive aid  to  law-enforcement  officials 
throughout  the  Nation.  We  will  have  that 
opportunl^  when  we  vote  to  plug  two 
series  of  loopholes  which  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  added  to  the  bill,  com- 
mittee amendment  No.  33,  the  contigu- 
ous State  propcNud,  and  committee 
amendments  Nos.  45  and  51,  the  licensed 
dealer  provisions. 

We  will  have  an  opportunity  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  when  the  vote  comes 
on  my  mail-order  and  licensing  pro- 
vision, the  National  Gun  Crime  Preven- 
tion Act,  which  was  cosponsored  by  18 
other  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  again  that 
the  issue  is  purely  and  simply  whether 
or  not  we  really  mean  what  we  say  when 
we  indicate  we  are  intent  on  doing  some- 
thing concrete  to  assist  law  enforcement 
in  this  Nation  and  if  we  really  are  con- 
cerned with  reducing  the  crime  rate  and 
keeping  deadly  weapons  from  the  crim- 
inal element. 

This  measure  will  not  affect  any  law- 
abiding  citizen,  sportsman,  homeowner, 
or  shopowner.  It  would  take  away  no 
one's  guns  unless  he  were  a  convicted 
felon,  and  in  that  case  he  does  not  de- 
serve to  have  a  gun.  There  will  be  no 
tax,  no  permit  fee,  and  no  registration 
fee. 

I  hope,  as  votes  continue  on  this  meas- 
ure tomorrow  and  the  next  day,  we  will 
recall  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  advocates 
responsible  and  effective  gun-control  leg- 
islation. The  National  Crime  Commission 
made  it  our  No.  1  concern. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  crime-flghtin!! 
measure  and  that  is  solely  what  it  is.  It 
will  not  deprive  law-abiding  citizens, 
sportsmen,  or  hunters  of  the  right  to  pur- 
sue their  time-honored  pursuit,  but  it 
will  reduce  the  access  by  the  criminal 
element  to  firearms.  If  the  measure  re- 
sults in  saving  100  or  1,000  lives  a  year, 
I  submit  that  the  small  inconvenience, 
which  is  less  than  that  required  to  get 
an  automobile  registration,  a  hunter's 
license,  a  driver's  license,  a  bicycle  li- 
cense, or  a  fishing  license,  with  no  fees 
attached,  is  such  that  I  would  hope  that 
our  citizens  would  be  willing  to  submit 
to  a  slight  inconvenience  in  order  to 
protect  themselves  and  the  general  pub- 
lic from  gun  crime  and  assist  law- 
enforcement  officers  in  the  increasingly 
difficult  fight  against  crime  and  violence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  next 
amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  11.  line  1,  strike  out  the  flgxire 
"( 17) "  and  Insert "( 18) ". 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendoient. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  next  amendment  will  be 
stated. 
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The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  11,  line  4,  Insert: 

"(19)  The  term  'felony*  means,  in  the 
case  of  a  Federal  Uw,  an  offense  punish- 
able"  

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  diyenaed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRB8IDKNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered; 
and  the  amendment  will  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcord  at  this  point. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

(19)  The  term  "felony"  means,  m  the  case 
of  a  Federal  law,  an  offense  pimishable  by 
imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one  year, 
and,  In  the  case  of  a  State  law,  an  offense 
determined  by  the  laws  of  the  State  to  be  a 
felony. 

(20)  Th*  term  "published  ordinance" 
means  a  published  law  of  any  poUtlcal  sub- 
division of  a  State  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  determines  to  be  relevant  to 
the  enforcement  of  this  chapter  and  which 
Is  contained  on  a  list  compiled  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  which  list  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register,  revised  an- 
nuaUy,  and  furnished  to  each  Uoensee  under 
this  cbapter. 

■  Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  the  time  on  the  amendment  has 
l)een  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  next 
amendment. 

The  Bill  Clirk.  On  page  11,  line  18, 
strike  out  to  and  including  lines  14  on 
page  12,  as  follows: 

(2)  The  term  "destructive  device"  shall 
not  Include— 

(A)  a  device  which  la  neither  designed  nor 
redesigned  nor  used  nor  intended  for  use  as 
a  weapon:  or 

(B)  any  device,  although  orlglnaUy  de- 
signed as  a  weapon,  which  Is  redesigned  so 
that  it  may  be  used  solely  as  a  signaling, 
linetbrowlng,  safety,  or  similar  device;  or 

(C)  any  shotgun  other  than  a  short  bar- 
reled shotgun;  or 

(D)  any  nonautomatlc  rifle  (other  than  a 
short  barreled  rifle)  generally  recognized  or 
particularly  suitable  for  use  for  the  hunting 
of  big  game;  or 

(E)  surplus  obsolete  ordnance  sold,  loaned, 
or  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  sections  4S84(2), 
4685.  or  4686  of  title  10,  United  States  Ciode; 
or 

(F)  any  other  device  which  the  Secretary 
finds  Is  not  likely  to  be  used  as  a  weapon. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  cleilc  will  state  the  next 
amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  Page  12.  line  15.  strike  the  figure  "(3) " 
and  insert  "(2)". 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Ur.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACrXNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  next 
amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  12,  line  15,  strike  out  "by  Im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year," 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "as  a  felony." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendments 
identified  in  the  committee  report  as  Nos. 
15,  16,  17,  and  18  be  considered  en  bloc 
and  that  reading  of  the  amendments  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  on  the  amendments  has 
now  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendments  en  bloc. 
Without  objection  the  amendments  are 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  13,  line  8.  strike  the  word  "or"; 
and  on  line  9  after  "dealer"  insert  "or  licensed 
collector". 

On  page  13,  Une  11,  strike  the  word  "or"; 
and  on  line  12,  after  the  word  "dealer"  Insert 
"or  licensed  collector". 

On  page  14,  line  8,  strike  the  word  "or" 
at  the  end  of  the  line  and  on  line  0,  Insert 
the  words  "or  licensed  collector". 

On  page  14,  line  24,  strike  the  word  "or". 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  next  amend- 
ment. 
The  bill  cleric  read  as  follows: 
On  page  14,  line  13,  Insert  after  the  word 
"State" 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACrXNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  amendment  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

state:  Provided,  however.  That  this  para- 
graph shall  not  preclude  any  person  who  law- 
fully acquires  a  firearm  by  bequest  or  Intes- 
tate succession  In  a  State  other  than  his 
State  of  residence  from  transporting  the  fire- 
arm Into  or  receiving  It  In  that  State,  If  It 
is  lawful  for  such  person  to  purchase  or 
possess  such  firearm  In  that  State:  Provided 
further,  however.  That  this  paragraph  shaU 
not  apply  to  transportation  or  receipt  of  a 


rifle  or  a  shotgun  obtained  m  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (b)(3) 
of  this  section. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that 
this  partly  covers  the  question  of  con- 
tiguous States,  but  it  raises  a  real  prob- 
lem and  I  should  like  the  amendment  to 
go  over  until  tomorrow. 

BCr.  President,  at  this  time  I  am  not 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment,  al- 
though I  do  partially  agree  with  it.  I 
should  like  to  discuss  it  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate 
on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  Intend  to 
move  to  amend  that  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  laid  aside  temporarily. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  amendment  is  laid  aside  tempo- 
rarily. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendments 
identified  in  the  committee  report  as  Nos. 
20.  21,  and  22  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Amendment  No. 
20  is  the  one  on  page  IS,  line  14.  Would 
the  Senator  kindly  identify  these  amend- 
ments in  the  bill? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw that  request.  If  they  caimot  be 
identified,  let  the  clerk  carry  on. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  next  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Bill  C^lerk.  Page  14,  line  24,  after 
the  word  "dealer,"  Insert  "or  licensed  col- 
lector." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  jdelded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  next  committee  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  Page  15,  line  7,  after 
the  word  "manufacturer,"  strike  out  "or," 
and  "dealer,"  insert  "or  licensed  col- 
lector,". 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
my  time  on  the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
next  committee  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  Page  15,  line  10,  strike 
the  word  "or". 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
my  time. 
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The  ACTlNa\  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  MB  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  bacc. 

The  question  1 1  <m  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendm(  nt. 

The  amendmi  nt  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  next  committee  amendment 
wlUbesUted. 

The  Bill  Cli  uc.  Page  15.  line  10  and 
11.  after  the  wjrd  "dealer."  Insert  "or 
Ucensed  collect<  r."  _.  ,^  ^    w 

Mr.  DODD.  W  r.  President,  I  yield  back 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  HRUSKi  .  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  t  om  Lotilslana. 

Mr  LONO  of  [ioulslana.  Mr.  President. 
It  occurred  to  tils  Senator  that  we  would 
make  time  mu<  h  more  expeditiously  If 
the  Senator  froi  i  Nebraska  would  simply 
Inform  us  of  tl  le  amendments  he  pro- 
poses to  object  to.  and  In  that  way  we 
wuld. simply  agree  to  the  rMialnder  of 
the  amendmenls.  I  know  of  no  other 
Senator  who  cures  to  object  to  com- 
mittee amendmmts.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  Is  ths  spokesman  for  those 
who  object.  Th(  n  we  would  narrow  the 
Issues  and  debite  them  and  agree  to 
the  remainder  I  y  unanimous  consent. 

Mr  HRXJSKA ,  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louli  lana  Is  under  a  miscon- 
ception. The  Senator  from  Nebraska 
wants  all  of  the  unendments  of  the  com- 
mittee adopted.  It  is  not  I  who  is  ob- 
structing the  wa  <fs  of  progress.  I  want  all 
of  the  commits  e  amendments  adopted. 
I  am  In  favor  of  the  bill  if  it  is  not  harm- 
fully amended. 

Mr  LONO  of  .rfmisiana.  Mr.  President, 
may  i  suggest  U  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill  iiat  he  signify  and  pick 
out  the  amendn  ents  he  wishes  to  object 
to  and  then  let  us  agree  to  the  others? 
We  could  regard  the  bill  as  original  t«ct, 
if  some  Senator  wanted  to  object  or  offer 
amendments. 

Mr  HRUSK.I.  That  has  been  my 
standmg  offer  si  nee  last  Thursday.  It  has 
not  been  accepts  d. 

Mr  DODD.  N  r.  President.  I  originaUy 
asked  that  all  c(  munittee  amendments  be 
considered  as  lart  of  the  original  bill. 
Objection  was  itiade.  I  then  asked  that 
we  consider  al  but  four  committee 
amendments,  ai  d  objection  was  made  to 
that  request.  I  ust  wanted  to  make  my 
position  clear  oi  i  that  point. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  I  detect  the  p  irllamentary  situation  at 
this  moment,  if  the  Senator  wUl  pick  out 
those  amendme  its  that  he  does  not  want 
to  be  regarded  i  ts  original  text 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have.  There  are  four  of 
them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator designate  t  lose  four? 

Mr.  DODD.  W  e  disposed  of  two  of  them 
this  afternoon,  jo  I  think  we  have  only 
two  left. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator designate  t  lose  two? 

Mr.  DODD.  C>ne  of  them  is  the  con- 
tiguous State  a  nendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
please  restate  ;he  proposition  he  has 
presented? 


Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  was  simply  suggesting  that  any 
Senator  notify  us  of  any  committee 
amendment  to  which  there  was  to  be  ob- 
jection. Then  we  could  consider  those 
separately,  and  agree  to  the  rest  of  them, 
and  we  could  even  agree  to  the  bill  as 
original  text,  reserving  the  right  of  any 
Senator  to  object  to  the  amendments. 
Then  we  could  proceed  to  test  those 
amendments  as  to  which  there  is  objec- 
tion, and  we  could  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness. For  example,  if  it  were  simply 
changing  the  numeral  "4"  to  "5,"  or  to 
strike  the  numeral  "2."  the  time  on  the 
amendment  would  have  to  be  surren- 
dered as  to  each  one.  as  though  they  were 
of  consequence.  I  would  hope  that  any 
Senator  who  had  objection  would  notify 
the  manager  of  the  bill.  Then  the  man- 
ager could  designate  those  to  which  he 
did  not  want  to  agree  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  certainly  would  like  to  do 
that.  I  think  we  might  make  some  prog- 
ress overnight.  I  suggest  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  let  matters  stand. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
ready  to  adjourn. 

OTJN    ACTION     ON    COU»THOD8K    8TTPS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  it  caimot 
be  said  with  any  certainty  that  reason- 
able men  will  always  do  reasonable 
things. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  public  ofDcial  in 
Amherst  County,  Va..  who  this  summer 
sold  two  deadly  weapons  at  a  public  auc- 
tion on  the  cotmty  courthouse  steps  to  a 
46-year-old  man,  soon  to  be  arrested  and 
charged  with  public  intoxication  and  dis- 
orderly conduct,  with  cursing  and  abus- 
ing a  police  ofDcer  and  with  assaulting  a 
police  officer. 

In  addition,  the  guns  sold  the  about- 
to-be-arrested  drunk  were  weapons  con- 
fiscated by  police  in  crimes  or  from  other 
persons  who  should  not  be  in  possession 
of  them. 

It  is  true  that  this  sort  of  thing  does 
not  happen  every  day,  but  it  happens 
often  enough  to  irritate  a  public  con- 
cerned with  maintaining  law  and  order. 

The  story  of  this  g\m  auction  is  told  in 
some  detail  in  the  July  15,  1968,  issue  of 
the  Charlottesville.  Va..  Progress.  I  ask 
that  it  l>e  printed  in  full  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Charlottaavine  (Va.)  ProgreM, 

July  IS,  1968) 

New  Twist  in  Oun  Sales 

A  news  Item  from  nearby  Amherst  County 
calls  attention  to  the  degree  of  local  Irre- 
sponsibility which  Is  causing  the  Federal 
government  so  often  to  step  in  and  do  those 
things  which  the  states  and  the  communltlea 
should  be  doing. 

No  long  ago  an  Amherst  County  construc- 
tion worker,  charged  with  assault  on  a  police 
officer  by  striking  him  with  a  left  hook  to  the 
eye,  was  fined  (SO  and  given  a  30-day  sus- 
pended Jail  sentence.  No  action  was  taken  on 
charges  of  being  drunk  and  disorderly  or 
cursing  and  abusing  the  police  officer. 

The  46-year-old  construcUon  worker  had 
been  arrested  In  the  town  of  Amherst  and 
was  being  escorted  across  Courthouse  Square 
on  his  way  to  the  Jail  when  he  suddenly 
swung  his  left  and  caught  the  arresting  offi- 
cer, the  town  police  sergeant,  squarely  In  the 
eye. 


If  you  are  wondering  why  the  prlaoner 
swung  his  left  at  the  town  sergeant  It  wasn't 
necessarily  because  he  was  left-handed.  It 
was  Just  that  he  was  clutching  a  couple  of 
pistols  In  his  right  hand. 

And  where  had  he  obtained  the  guns? 
Why,  he  had  Just  purchased  them  at  an  auc- 
tion sale  of  confiscated  guns  conducted  by 
Amherst  County  authorities  on  the  steps  of 
the  courthouse. 

A  46-year-old  man,  soon  to  be  arrested  and 
charged  with  public  Intoxication  and  dis- 
orderly conduct,  with  cursing  and  abusing  a 
police  officer  and  with  assaulting  a  police  offi- 
cer, was  allowed  to  bid  and  buy  two  deadly 
weapons  at  a  public  auction  on  the  county 
courthouse  steps. 

It  is  true  that  the  prisoner  did  not  use  the 
guns  in  any  way  on  the  town  sergeant,  al- 
though If  be  had  chosen  to  use  his  right 
Instead  of  his  left  he  might  well  have  put 
quite  a  dent  In  the  officer's  skull. 

Now,  the  occasional  public  auction  of  con- 
fiscated guns  Is  not  confined  to  Amherst 
County  by  any  means  but  we  think  it  is  a 
public  policy  that  deser\-es  immediate  recon- 
sideration in  view  of  the  present  furor  over 
the  necessity  of  keeping  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  undesirable  persons. 

If  communities  such  as  Amherst  continue 
such  undesirable  practices  while  states  ap- 
parently look  the  other  way,  it  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time  before  there  will  be  Federal  gun  ' 
control  legislation  far  stricter  than  what  Is 
likely  to  emerge  from  this  Congress.  And  not 
even  the  National  Rifle  Association  will  be 
able  to  stop  it. 

CONCKESS  SHOULD  NOT   PSOCKASTINATB 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  virtually 
every  newspaper  in  America  has  ren- 
dered its  editorial  opinion  on  the  fire- 
arms problem.  I  have  watched  support 
grow  for  strong  Federal  controls  over 
firearms  for  almost  8  years. 

A  survey  of  editorials  and  articles  of 
opinion  published  during  1968  reveals  al- 
most imiversal  support,  almost  universal 
agreement  on  the  need  for  Congress  to 
adopt  strong  controls  on  the  interstate 
commerce  in  firearms. 

In  the  June  24.  1968,  edition  of  the 
Ypsilantl,  Mich.,  Press,  in  a  column  en- 
titled "Oun  Control  Rights  Are  Not 
Open  License"  the  editors  had  this  to 
say,  and  I  think  it  hits  the  nail  right  on 
the  head: 

Oun  control  laws  are  long  overdue  In  this 
country  ...  It  Is  long  past  time  for  a 
realistic  Federal  control  act  ...  As  In  so 
many  other  areas,  gun  control  "rights"  should 
not  be  confiised  as  "license"  without  im- 
posed limitations  and  regulations.  And  law- 
makers shoxUd  not  again  procrastinate  for 
fear  of  alienating  politically  powerful  organi- 
zations or  Individuals.  The  vast  majority  of 
Americans  want  sane  gun  controls  as  a  con- 
crete step  toward  reducing  crime  and  violence 
In  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  brief  selec- 
tion of  this  editorial  opinion,  culled  from 
newspapers  large  and  small  across  the 
Nation,  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues  as  this  de- 
bate on  firearms  control  progresses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Tpallantl  (Mich.)  Press. 
June  24.  1968] 
Ottn  Control  Rights  Abe  Not  Open  License 
Oun  control  laws  are  long  overdue  In  this 
country. 

Traffic  In  mall  order  firearms  must  be  put 
under  strict  controls  and  a  national  uniform 
system  of  gun  registration  tightly  enforced. 
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This  isn't  an  opinion  formulated  In  the 
emotional  aftermath  of  recent  assassinations. 
It  Is  one  we  have  long  advocated.  If  law- 
makers find  themselves  in  an  embarrassing 
situation  so  close  to  elections,  then  they 
have  no  one  but  themselves  to  blame. 
They  should  have  acted  on  such  control 
measures  sooner,  during  times  that  were  not 
BO  poUtically  and  emotionally  heated. 

But  the  difficult  position  In  which  they 
find  themselves  should  not  deter  them  from 
acting.  And  they  should  follow  the  course  of 
action  which  common  sense  tells  them  Is  the 
safest,  sanest  one  for  the  entire  country. 
They  should  not  base  their  decisions  strict- 
ly on  the  numbers  of  letters  received  from 
Indignant  citizens,  for  emotions  are  running 
high  on  both  sides  of  the  street. 

There  are  those  who  abhor  the  ease  with 
which  guns  can  be  obtained  and  insist  that 
this  is  one  of  the  underlying  reasons  for  the 
growth  of  violence  and  crime  In  this  country. 
They  demand  sweeping  gun  legislation. 

There  are  those  who  regard  any  controls 
as  infringements  of  Individual  liberty  and 
Constitutional  guarantee  of  "the  right  of  the 
people  to  bear  arms,"  and  claim  that  gun 
laws  will  not  have  any  effect  on  crime  and 
assassination.  They  demand  that  prohibitive 
laws  not  be  passed. 

Numbers  of  letters  received  as  the  result 
of  Individual  conviction  or  organizational 
campaign  should  not  be  the  determining  fac- 
tor In  the  lawmakers'  considerations.  They 
must  examine  their  own  hearts  and  con- 
scious and  proceed  in  a  recUlstic.  practical 
manner. 

The  mere  exlstenoe  of  new  controls  isn't 
going  to  halt  all  violence  or  put  an  end  to 
assassination.  It  can  only  play  a  part — per- 
haps a  small  part — in  deterring  crLminals 
and  in  keeping  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of 
people  who  practice  or  preach  violence  and 
hate.  But  even  playing  a  small  part  is  im- 
portant. Even  lessening  the  odds  of  having 
guns  end  up  in  the  hands  of  minors,  the 
unstable  and  the  plain  dangerous  makes 
sense. 

Controls  also  are  necessary  as  an  aid  to 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  crime  detection 
and  prevention. 

And  how  can  sensible  laws  be  regarded  as 
violations  of  Constitutional  rights?  Look  at 
it  this  way:  It  is  necessary  to  register  and 
obtain  a  license  to  drive  a  car,  to  get  mar- 
ried, to  sell  dr\igs,  to  own  a  dog,  to  operate 
a  boat  and  to  do  many  things  that  we  as  free 
Americans  do  in  exercising  our  rights.  Why 
Is  It  any  more  of  an  Infringement  of  liberty 
to  require  a  hunter,  skeet  shooter  or  gun 
collector  to  likewise  register  and  obtain  a  li- 
cense to  purchase  or  own  a  pistol  or  shot- 
gun? 

It  Is  long  past  time  for  a  realistic  federal 
control  act — ^not  one  drafted  and  passed  In 
haste  that  unnecessarily  penalizes  the  law- 
abiding  citizen  with  exoeastve  restrictions  but 
one  which  will  estabUab  sensible  regulations 
that  will  be  the  same  In  all  states. 

As  In  BO  many  other  areas,  gun  control 
"iltfiiU"  should  not  be  confused  as  "Ucense" 
without  Imposed  limitations  and  regulations. 
And  lawmakers  should  not  agam  proeraatl- 
nate  for  fear  of  alienating  politically  power- 
ful organizations  or  Individuals.  The  vast 
majority  of  Americans  wants  sane  gun  con- 
trols as  a  concrete  step  toward  reducing 
crime  and  violence  m  this  coimtry. 

[From  the  Mlnot  (N.  Dak.)  News.  June  12, 

1968] 

Aacvitxm  OvifS  Aaxir'T  ^ntmmm  Absurd  as 

It  Cam  Br 

(By  Morrle  Rysklnd) 

Reason    would    suggest    that    the    bullet 

which  felled  Senator  Kennedy  emerged  from 

a  gun  which  might  have  been  unobtainable 

If  a  proper  gun  control  law  had  been  In 

effect.  John  Kennedy's  slayer  ordered  his  gun 

through  the  mall;  the  ex-convlct  who  killed 


Martin  Luther  King  bought  his  over  the 
counter;  the  snipers  who  shot  at  policemen 
and  firemen  in  the  recent  riots  presumably 
got  their  weapons  Just  as  easily.  Noting 
which,  I  recently  suggested  it  was  high  time 
for  a  federal  law.  one  with  harsh  teeth  in 
it.  to  prevent  the  Indiscriminate  sale  of  flie- 
anns. 

Conceding  my  lack  of  expertise  on  this 
controversial  subject,  I  saw  no  reason  why  a 
purchaser  with  a  legitimate  use  for  a  gun 
should  object  to  strict  regulation,  down  to 
getting  a  police  okay  and  being  fingerprinted. 

"Surely  the  rights  g^uaranteed  by  the  Sec- 
ond Amendment  were  not  intended  to  pro- 
vide criminals  with  an  arsenal,"  I  wrote, 
and  added  I  realized  no  law  pould  ever  stop 
a  determined  killer  from  obtaining  a  gun. 
but  that  such  a  statute  might  cut  our  ap- 
palling crime  rate. 

The  first  response  to  that  piece  came  from 
a  reader  in  Amarlllo  who  agreed  courteously 
but  vigorously  about  my  lack  of  expertise 
on  the  matter,  and  predicted  I'd  get  enough 
protests  against  my  stand  to  last  me  a  life- 
time. 

How  right  he  was  I  To  date,  of  168  letters 
on  that  column,  only  two  back  me;  the  rest 
vary  all  the  way  from  calling  me  misguided 
to  hinting  I'm  guilty  of  subversion. 

Some  point  out  that  our  own  Conununlsts 
have  long  advocated  Just  such  a  law;  others 
that  Hitler  enacted  a  similar  measure.  The 
Intent  in  both  instances  being  to  disarm  the 
decent  citizens  and  leave  them  defenseless 
against  the  weaponry  of  uniformed  gunmen 
serving  the  police  state. 

I  realize  bow  touchy  the  subject  is  when 
such  an  implication  can  be  read  into  my 
piece.  I  never  even  remotely  suggested  that 
the  honest  citizen  be  deprived  of  arms  with 
which  to  defend  himself  against  danger.  I 
asked  only,  especially  in  view  of  recent  hap- 
penings, that  there  be  a  strict  supervision 
over  the  sale  of  firearms,  lest  they  fall  into 
bad  hands — as  obviously  was  the  case  In  the 
shooting  of  Robert  Kennedy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  strong  {lersonal 
motives  for  wishing  those  with  bona-flde 
reasons  to  possess  arms  the  right  to  do  so. 
For  my  son,  who  lives  In  Washington,  has 
for  over  a  year  had  a  revolver  in  his  house 
for  protection  against  violence  that  has  come 
dangerously  near.  And  so  have  many  of  his 
friends.  They'd  be  foolhardy  not  to,  as  mat- 
ters stand. 

Nor  is  it  Washington  alone.  An  AP  dis- 
patch reports  that  gun  sales  have  also  been 
soaring  in  the  predominantly  white  suburbs 
of  Baltimore  and  Kansas  City  since  the  riots 
that  erupted  In  those  cities  this  past  month. 

Indeed,  there  Is  plenty  of  fear  all  over  the 
country,  but  it  Is  not  based  on  the  potential 
danger  of  an  all-powerful  police  force.  On 
the  contrary,  the  fear  prevails  because  the 
cops  have  been  almost  completely  stripped  of 
their  former  powers  to  protect  life  and  prop- 
erty. Police  state?  If  anything,  we  are  per- 
ilously close  to  having  a  non-police  state.  And 
the  mob  rule  that  follows  may  be  fully  as 
evil  as  Communism  or  Nazllsm. 

Compared  to  this  deadly  reality,  the  cries 
against  rigid  control  of  guns — with  all  defer- 
ence to  their  sincerity — seem  to  me  of  little 
weight.  I  know  the  argimients — in  fact.  I've 
been  deluged  with  them — that  it  isn't  gtins 
that  are  killers  but  the  folks  who  use  them, 
and  that  the  criminal  can  always  get  bis  gun- 
But  follow  that  reasoning  to  a  reductlo  ad 
absurdiun,  and  we  need  no  speed  regulations. 
For  law-abiding  folk  will  never  go  80  miles 
an  hour  in  traffic,  but  others  wUl  anyhow. 

So  I  remain  unconvinced.  In  spite  of  the 
almost  unanimous  poll  against  me.  The  law 
is  no  safeguard  against  all  crime,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  still  exercises  considerable  deterrence. 

I'd  like  the  police  to  regain  their  authority. 
I'm  for  Mayor  Daley's  "shoot  to  kill  If  nec- 
essary" against  murderers,  arsonists  and 
looters,  whatever  their  color.  I'm  against 
Caucasian  killers  like  Oswald  and  Oalt;  and 


am  equally  opposed  to  a  Stokely  Carmlchael 
who  urges  bis  followers  to  start  killing 
whites;  and  to  Negro  snipers  who  shoot  at 
policemen  and  firemen.  They  all  look  alike 
tome. 

And  anything  that  makes  it  more  difficult 
for  such  worthies  to  get  their  Itching  fingers 
on  a  gun  is  Just  dandy  with  me. 

[From  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)   News,  July 

10,  1968] 

United  States  Is  Sick  of  Killing,  Wants 

To  Do  Something 

The  great  gun  delMte  Is  nearlng  Its  deci- 
sive stage  In  the  Congress  and  those  con- 
cerned enough  to  want  to  do  something  con- 
structive to  stop  the  carnage  may  have  to 
accept  a  milder  bill  than  they  want  in  order 
to  get  anything.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
emotion  as  well  as  beslde-the-polnt  argu- 
ment Involved,  but  American  public 
(pinion  suggests  Americana  are  tired  of 
wholesale  gunplay  In  their  big  cities. 

Most  likely  le^slation  this  year  alms  at 
stopping  mall-order  purchase  of  guns.  This 
would  be  a  useful  step.  Bexar  County's  dis- 
trict attorney  has  said  "Junk"  guns  ordered 
through  the  mail  are  a  major  source  of  trou- 
ble. Repeated  Instances  of  crimes  Involving 
guns  Indicate  mail-order  gun  traffic  is  a  fa- 
vorite way  for  criminals,  the  mentally  lU 
and  Immature  to  obtain  firearms. 

Two  other  steps  should  continue  to  be 
pressed,  however.  National  registration  of 
firearms  would  provide  one  means  of  con- 
fiscating weapons  found  In  the  hands  of  per- 
sons without  proper  credentials.  Federal  li- 
cense for  possession  of  guns  could  deny  guns 
and  ammunition  to  disqualified  persons. 

These  latter  two  6tei>6  are  anathema  to 
many  persons,  as  this  newspaper  has  learned, 
but  no  valid  argument  against  such  action 
has  been  offered.  The  cost  for  reglstraUon 
and  licenses  should  be  nominal  with  perhaps 
a  reduced  rate  for  collectors. 

Since  we  are  not  likely  to  get  those  two 
hotly-contested  reforms,  we  would  suggest 
that  a  review  of  the  20,000-plu6  gun  laws 
(National  Rifle  Association  estimate)  to  see 
whether  they  are  useless  or  merely  Ignored. 
We  do  know  that  7,700  murders  last  year  are 
too  many;  that  55,000  gun  assaults  and 
71,000  robberies  (with  guns),  20,000  gun 
deaths  and  100.000  gun  Injuries  last  year  are 
Intolerable  conditions  for  a  clvilzed  coun- 
try. 

Texas  has  made  a  start  on  control  of  kill- 
ing by  enacting  a  law  (awaiting  the  gover- 
nor's signature)  to  disarm  beer-hall 
brawlers.  The  City  of  Chicago,  by  enacting  a 
registration  law,  foimd  357398  guns — 
enough  to  arm  20  Army  divisions. 

The  point  some  opponents  of  improving 
conditions  miss  U  that  by  making  possession 
of  firearms  a  sober  business,  the  indiscrimi- 
nate misuse  of  these  weapons  can  be  dis- 
couraged. 

[From  the  Parsons  (Kans.)  Sun,  July  1, 1968] 
Babies  and  Guns 

Residents  of  Chicago  and  those  working  in- 
side Its  city  limits  have  registered  367,598 
guns  under  a  new  city  ordinance.  It  Is  a  num- 
ber estimated  by  a  retired  major  general  In 
charge  of  the  program  as  exceeding  the  hand- 
guns carried  by  the  members  of  16  divisions 
which  compose  the  entire  active  strength  of 
the  n.S.  Army. 

Registration  has  been  conducted  since 
May  16.  Coincidental  with  the  listing  of  guns, 
more  than  2,000  weapons  have  been  sur- 
rendered to  police  and  melted  down  In  re- 
cent days.  Officials  m  charge  expect  the  rate 
to  continue  at  that  level  each  month. 

While  registration  Is  supposed  to  be  a  Com- 
munist trick  of  some  sort  and  a  deep  con- 
spiracy to  deny  Americans  their  rights,  the 
striking  fact  Is  that  Chlcagoans  stlU  have 
those  rights — and  their  guns,  too.  There  has 
been  no  outcry  from  residents  to  Indicate 
massive  dissatisfaction  with  the  registration. 
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irrom  the  Dearborn  (Mich.)  Guide,  July  11. 
1068] 

FOU.   OXTH   COKT»OL   NSBBD   NOW 


(Maine)   Frees  Herald. 
July  7. 1908] 
I.AWS  Abs 


TelBgram 


(nrom  the 

Sunday 

War  Ovk 
First  aasmitlal    o  discussion  of  gun  laws  is 
to  dear  the  air  oi  the  malarkey  tossed  about 
by  both  sldee. 

Oun  reglstratlc  n  laws  are  no  more  a  cure- 
all  for  murders  tl  lan  car  registration  laws  are 
a  c\ire-all  for  car  theft:  or  marriage  reglstra 
tlon  is  a  cure  for  idtUtery. 

Tet  car  reglsti  ktlon  U  a  tremendous  help 
to  police  In  tnMlng  and  Identifying  stolen 
cars.  TWs  reglati  ation  Is  a  protection  to  all 
Marriage  registration  puts 
bigamy  rate.  Registrations 

_  »   "government   meddling  ' 

But  few  hxisban  Is  or  wives  ever  embarked 
on  massive  lettei  -writing  campaigns  to  Con 
grees  objecting  that  licensing  and  register- 
ing their  marrUM  :e  Is  something  close  to  the 
downfall  of  romi  noe. 

Tet  the  hullab  Oloo  being  picked  up  by  the 
National  Bllle  Ai  eocUUon  and  their  cohorts 
pretends  gun  re  [Istratlon  laws  would  mean 
the  downfall  of  1  untlng,  target  shooting,  gun 
collecting  or  th »  jKxsesslon  of  firearms  for 
protection. 

No  such  thing  I  Proposed  laws  will  deny  no 
competent  cltlzin  the  right  to  own  a  gun 
for  pleasure  or  protection  I  The  law  would 
merely  reqiilre  t  nat  guns  be  registered;  and 
gun  owners  be  licensed.  (Most  Maine  gun 
owners  already  i  pply  for  their  hunting  and 
fishing  licenses,  dog  licenses,  marriage  li- 
censee, etc.)  Kn(  wn  criminals,  drug  addicts, 
mentally  retard)  d  and  Incompetents,  etc., 
would  not  be  grs  ated  a  license  to  own  a  fire- 
arm. Poaaeaelon  of  an  unregistered,  unli- 
censed firearm  n  Ight  well  carry  a  mandatory 
Jail  sentence. 

There  Is  a  llf e -and-death  urgency  to  sen- 
sible gun  laws  nc  w. 

Usten  to  this:  In  the  United  Statee  guns 
account  for  mor  i  than  6.500  mvirders  a  year. 
That  amoxints  t<>  over  20  murders  a  day  six 
days  a  week.  C<mpare  this  to  Just  30  gun 
murders  a  year  In  Bngland  or  37  a  year  In 
crowded  Japan,  countries  where  there  are 
stringent  gun  1«  ws. 

True,  It  wlU  ake  more  than  gun  laws  to 
decrease  the  ter  -Ible  tide  of  murder,  assault, 
armed  burglary  n  these  United  SUtes.  But  It 
is  surely  a  sensll  tie,  sane  start  to  require  that 
every  kind  of  gu  i  be  registered  and  every  gun 
owner  be  Ilcens(  d. 

Some  opponei  its  to  gun  laws  harp  on  the 
outworn  red-he  Ting  that  the  propoeed  gun 
laws  would  cont  radlct  Article  n  of  the  BUI  of 
Rights  (Right  t>  Keep  and  Bear  Arms).  Let 
them  recall  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  this  ArticU  la  designed  primarily  to  en- 
sure a  militia  (i  low  done  in  other  ways  than 
by  calling  up  sel  r-armed  householders)  and  is 
not  a  guarantei  to  unlicensed,  unregistered 
ownership  of  a  :  Irearm. 

Surely,  Unite  1  States  cltisens  and  police 
ahould  not  be  d  tnied  the  needed  curb  of  sen- 
sible gun  laws.  3ut  today  they  are  being  de- 
nied It  by  lob  >yi8ts  Immoral  enough  and 
congressmen  co  isclencelesa  enough  to  block 
the  passage  of  1  iws  which  might  help  reduce 
the  gun  terror  which  today  causes  so  much 
death  and  aorrc  w  In  America. 


No  one  knows  how  many  millions  of  guns 
are  in  the  hands  of  people  In  the  United 
States,  aU  kinds  of  people— responsible  and 
Irreeponslble,  knowIedgMble  and  Irrational. 
No  one  knows  how  many  because  there  never 
hss  been  any  nationwide  requirement  that 
guns  be  registered  and  licensed. 

But  we  do  know,  from  State  Department 
statlsUes,  that  about  one  million  guns  a  year 
have  been  Imported  into  the  United  SUtee 
and  that  this  year  alone  the  number  of  guns 
imported  Is  already  1.3  mUUonl  If  that  many 
guns  are  imported,  the  nxunber  produced  and 
bought  domeetically  must  be  staggering. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  are  too 
auny  guns  around  and  too  many  in  the 
hands  of  irresponsible  and  Irrational  people, 
everyday  there  U  news  of  another  senselees 
killing.  An  examine  is  last  week's  incident  in 
Central  Park  of  New  York  City,  the  nation's 
largest  city.  A  man  with  a  .48  caliber  revolver 
went  on  a  shooting  spree  terrorising  the  area 
for  an  hour,  killing  one  person  and  wounding 
three  others  until  brought  down  by  the 
poUoe. 

Theee  and  other  incidents  have  become 
almost  typical  and  add  to  the  evidence  of 
the  need  for  gun  control.  A  person  with  one 
of  thoee  weapons  can  strike  fear  and  death 
from  a  station  in  Central  Park  of  New  York 
City  or  from  a  tower  of  the  University  of 
Texas  or  In  a  civil  disturbance  in  any  dty. 

llieee  oocxirrences  are  in  addition  to  the 
growth  of  poUttcal  murders  In  this  naUon. 
the  striking  down  of  leaders  like  John  and 
Robert  Kennedy,  Medgar  Evers  and  BCartln 
Luther  King.  The  proceeses  of  democracy  call 
for  resolution  of  the  Issues  at  the  ballot  box 
and  in  the  legislatures,  not  from  the  barrel  of 
a  gun. 

Oalvanlzed  by  the  lateet  Kennedy  death. 
Congress  Is  finally  beginning  to  act  on  gun 
control— after  decades  of  Inaction.  For  more 
than  30  years  approximately  8S  percent  of 
aU  Americans  and  66  percent  of  gun  owners 
have  favored  registration,  pollster  Oeorge 
Oallup  has  found.  Support  for  gun  control 
has  been  longstanding  and  overwhelming 
but  has  been  Ignored  by  repreeenUtlvee  who 
are  supposed  to  act  In  the  public  Interest. 

Oun  control  hasn't  been  effected,  and  the 
system  Is  not  truly  repreeenUtive,  because 
of  the  makeup  of  Congress  and  because  of 
the  power  of  preesure  groups  like  the  Na- 
ttonal  Rlfie  Association.  Congress  has  535 
members  who  are  not  equal.  The  power 
within  Congrees  revolvee  to  the  committee 
chairmen. 

This  week  we  had  the  picture  of  Rep. 
Emanuel  Celler  of  New  York  going  to  Rep. 
William  Colmer  of  Mississippi  for  a  gun  con- 
trol law.  Celler  heads  the  Important  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  but  Colmer  heads  the 
even  more  powerful  House  Rules  Committee. 
Celler  favors  gun  control:  Colmer  doesn't. 

CeUer  told  Colmer  that  he  wanted  legisla- 
tion to  register  gtins  tuid  to  Ucense  gun 
owners.  Colmer  said  he  wouldn't  give  that 
legislation  a  "rule" — ^wouldn't  let  it  come  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  for  consideration. 
CeUer  agreed  to  go  along  with  C3olmer  when 
Colmer  said  he  would  allow  consideration  of 
another  bUl  that  wo%Ud  merely  ban  mall 
order  salee  of  rlflee,  shotguns  and  ammuni- 
tion. (Mall  order  sale  of  hand  guns  was  al- 
ready passed  this  year  as  an  amendment  to  ft 
crime  bill.) 

Even  on  thU  lightweight  measure,  whose 
need  Is  so  obvious  that  even  the  pro-gun  peo- 
ple like  Colmer  don't  dispute  it.  there  have 
been  unnecessary  delays.  Even  as  Congrees 
tries  to  rush  to  adjourn  by  Aug.  1  to  be  free 
for  poUtlcklng  during  the  national  conven- 
tions, the  opponents  of  gun  control  use  one 
diUtory  tacUc  after  another.  The  stalling 


movca  are  leading  advocates  of  gun  control 
to  the  conclusion  that  half  a  loaf  U  all  they 
can  hope  to  get  this  year. 

And  as  the  year  progresses  and  Congress 
delays  and  then  adjourns,  how  many  more 
senseleee  shootings  wUl  occur?  How  many 
more  tlmss  wUl  an  enraged  person  resort  to 
the  gun  as  the  only  way  he  can  win  an  argu- 
ment, or  a  child  die  from  a  gun  that  adulu 
said  wasnt  loaded,  or  a  neighbor  walk  hU 
dog  at  nl^t  shot  down  as  a  burglar  by  a 
householder  who  has  guns,  or  a  character 
climb  a  statton  In  Central  Park  ready  to  blast 
away  his  frustrations? 

Strong  Uws  are  needed  to  deal  with  guns 
and  are  needed  now.  Some  States  have  shown 
the  way.  Thoee  SUtes  with  strict  registration 
and  licensing  provisions  have  consistently 
had  a  lower  percentage  of  deaths  attributable 
to  guns  than  States  with  weak  or  no  gun  leg- 
islation; exampSe  are  Rhode  Island  with 
strong  laws  and  a  34  percent  rate  of  mtirder 
by  gun.  and  Mississippi  with  weak  laws  and 
a  71  percent  rate  of  murder  by  gun. 

The  disparities  should  be  ended  and  the 
opportunities  for  killing  lessened  through 
Federal  legislation  to  halt  altogether  the  mall 
order  trade  In  guns  and  to  Institute  registra- 
tion and  control  prooeduree.  Since  guns  are 
a  luxury,  why  Isn't  there  a  luxury  tax  on 
guns?  That  would  bear  consideration  too 
when  Congress  gets  to  acting  on  the  bills 
before  It— bills  that  need  enactment  with- 
out further  deUy. 


[From  the  Honolulu  (HawaU)  Star-BuUetln, 

July  27,  1068] 
Onx  HxTNsaKD  MnxioM  Qxrsa  im  Amxsica 
One  factor  strangely  missing  from  reports 
on  the  gun  control  controversy  in  Washing- 
ton U  this:  To  what  extent  have  congress- 
men been  swayed  by  constituents'  demands 
to  be  allowed  to  arm  themselves  against  In- 
ternal dUturbances? 

We  who  have  always  lived  In  Hawaii  have 
little  Idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Mainland 
practtce  of  "keeping  a  gun  In  the  house."  It 
may  be  a  pUtol,  a  rifle  or  a  shot  gtm.  Its 
principal  use  may  be  for  target  shooting  or 
game.  But  there  Is  usually  In  the  back  of 
the  head  of  the  owner  the  thought  that  some 
time  It  might  be  useful  In  protecting  his 
home  and  family. 

Throughout  the  country  this  year  there 
has  been  a  rash  of  arms-buying.  At  one  time 
the  demand  for  home-kept  weapons  had 
cleaned  out  stores  In  California  and  visitors 
were  buying  In  HawaU.  A  heavy  upswing  In 
ammunition  purchases  was  noted  at  the 
same  time. 

Against  the  background  of  talk  of  In- 
surrection by  some  black  militants,  and  with 
a  probably  much  misunderstood  concept  of 
the  meaning  of  "black  power,"  thousands  of 
white  home  owners  have  aumed  themselves. 
It  Is  no  secret  that  black  citizens  have  ac- 
quired weapons  also. 

The  Emergency  Committee  of  Oun  Control, 
an  organisation  with  headquarters  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  recently  stated  that  there  are 
100  mlUlon  gims  in  private  hands  In  the  U.S. 
and  this  figure  Is  being  added  to  at  the  rate 
of  10,000  daUy. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  oblvously  not  all 
these  owners  of  weapons  acquired  them  In 
the  Interest  of  sport.  These  guns,  or  at  least 
a  great  many  of  them,  are  Intended  for  use 
against  other  human  beings,  when  and  If. 

It  thiu  becomes  not  too  hard  to  under- 
stand why  Congrees  refuses  to  pass  an  effec- 
tive gun  control  law.  The  National  Rifle 
Association  has  taken  most  of  the  gaff  for 
obetrucUng  pc^sage  of  such  a  law.  But  It  is 
figures  such  as  these  which  throw  a  clearer 
light  on  the  matter.  An  election  year— or  any 
other  year— is  a  bad  time  to  offend  mlUlons 
of  Americans,  most  of  them  voters. 
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(From  the  St.  Louis   (Mo.)    Post-DUpatch, 
Aug.  17, 1988] 

MUSBUS,    OUIfS,    AMD    PZPB 

The  NaUonal  Rifle  Association's  attempt  to 
generate  a  boycott  against  cUenU  of  an  ad- 
vertising agency  that  has  been  working  for 
effective  gun  control  legislation  reveals  a 
good  deal  about  the  gun  lobby.  But  more 
than  anything  else  this  reeort  to  economic 
intimidation  as  a  tactic  to  muiBle  a  trouble- 
some opponent  suggests  a  loss  of  faith  In  the 
force  of  associations  own  inteUectual  posi- 
tion. If  so,  then  for  once  NBA  stands  on  firm 
ground,  as  witness: 

"Registration  of  plumbing  materials  may 
come  next."  cries  a  headline  In  red  Ink  over 
an  editorial  In  The  Amertaan  Btjtemm,  the 
asaociatlon'B  oOdal  organ.  The  connection 
between  plumbing  and  ahootlng.  the  Ri/le- 
vuM  explains  la  that  with  hardly  any  tools  an 
ordinary  pipe  can  be  converted  Into  a  hand- 
gun, employed  to  oonunlt  a  crime  and  then 
be  taken  apart  Ixutantly  to  become  nothing 
but  anonymous  pipe.  The  ImpUcatlon  is  that 
gun  registration  would  be  sUly.  "What  needs 
to  be  oontroUed,"  the  Rifleman  says,  "Is  the 
criminal  Impulse  In  people,  not  inanimate 
objects  like  gims — or  a  plain  piece  of  pipe." 

We  would  not  accept  as  fact  the  existence 
of  a  "crlmliial  Impulse"  In  people,  particu- 
larly among  the  law-abiding  members  of  the 
Rifle  Association.  It  is  a  fact,  though,  that 
firearms  are  used  In  a  majority  of  the  homl- 
cidee  In  this  country  (6,476  of  104)30  such 
crimes  In  1086) .  In  most  of  the  robberies  in 
which  a  weapon  Is  used  and  In  a  substantial 
number  of  aggravated  assatUts.  That  being 
so.  it  srifiiiis  to  us  sensible  to  try  to  control 
firearms  both  by  licensing  owners  to  prevent 
posseeslon  by  anti-social  typee  and  by  regis- 
tering weapons  to  assist  poUce  In  solving 
crimes  committed  with  them. 

Olven  licensing  and  registration,  some  peo- 
ple no  doubt  might  be  Inclined  to  rip  out 
their  plumbing,  construct  a  zip  gun,  commit 
a  holdup,  dismantle  the  gun  and  reconstruct 
the  plumbing.  There  Is  no  suppressing  the 
do-lt-yoiuself  movement.  But  nobody  has  to 
go  to  all  that  bother  now;  anybody  can  get 
a  gun  Just  about  anytime  anywhere.  Isn't 
the  easy  avallablUty  of  deadly  weapons  In 
this  country  a  major  cause  of  our  high  homi- 
cide rate?  A  growing  number  of  Americans 
are  inclined  to  answer  Yes,  and  want  effec- 
tive gun  control  legislation  adopted;  which 
of  course  explains  why  the  Rifle  Association 
Is  trying  to  sUence  the  advertising  agency 
that  has  helped  point  up  the  need. 

[From  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News,  July  1, 

1B68] 

RxGuna  Oxms,  Licknsk  Ownbks 

From  June  16  to  22  In  the  United  States, 
198  people  were  killed  with  guns — 114 
homicides,  66  suicides  and  19  accidental 
shootings,  based  on  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  Associated  Press. 

Actually,  It  was  a  relatively  safe  week.  Sen. 
Joseph  D.  Tydlngs,  D-Md.,  has  pointed  out 
that  an  average  of  20  persons  per  day  are 
murdered  annually  In  the  U.S.,  and  that  week 
the  figure  was  Just  sUghtly  over  16. 

But  In  a  dvUlzed  country,  even  16  Is  totaUy 
unacceptable  (In  a  recent  year  In  England, 
only  30  persons  were  kUled  with  guns).  The 
simple  fact  that  the  weekly  survey  was  made 
is  in  itself  another  indication  of  increasing 
public  concern  over  this  country's  rldlcxUous- 
ly  lax  gun  Uws. 

Plainly  sensing  this  trend  In  public  think- 
ing, Preeldent  Johnson  issued  a  strong  plea 
for  federal  registration  of  firearms  and  licens- 
ing of  gun  owners. 

The  need  for  such  legislation,  which  would 
create  no  more  of  an  Inconvenience  than  that 
involved  In  registering  a  car  and  taking  a 
driver's  test.  Is  clear  to  most  Americans.  If  the 
national  polls  are  correct.  Only  the  direction 
the  laws  should  take  can  be  seriously  ques- 
tioned. 


In  a  broad  message  on  gun  controls,  the 
President  also  recommended  that  the  ban  on 
the  Interstate  mail-order  sale  of  handguns. 
Incorporated  in  the  antl-crlme  bill  which  he 
recently  signed,  be  extended  to  rlfies  and 
shotguns.  Since  a  psychopath  or  a  felon  can 
kUlJust  as  eaaUy  with  a  long  gun,  it  seems 
apparent  that  these  lethal  loopholes  should 
be  filled. 

But  no  attempt  to  curb  the  Interstate  traf- 
fic in  firearms  can  be  effective  unless  firearms 
are  regUtered  and  those  possessing  them  are 
Ucensed.  IdeaUy,  It  would  seem,  the  states 
are  best  equipped  to  handle  both  registration 
and  Ueenslng.  The  President's  proposals  call 
for  federal  registratton,  with  Ueenslng  to  be 
handled  by  states  if  they  meet  f edwal  stand- 
ards. The  federal  government  would  atep  In  if 
the  statee  f  aUed  to  establish  Ueenslng  proce- 
dures In  a  specified  period. 

The  federal  regUtratton  would  permit  the 
irai's  National  Crime  Information  Center  to 
compile  a  comprehensive  computer  file  of 
every  gun  in  the  nation  (or  as  many  of  the 
50  to  100  mllUon  as  could  be  located) .  Pre- 
sumably the  rationale  behind  the  President's 
proposal  Is  the  advantage  such  information 
would  provide  In  crime  detection. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  if  statee  had 
registration  laws,  they  could  pass  on  their 
fUes  to  the  FBI.  with  little  If  any  loss  of 
accuracy — assuming  that  all  states  had  laws 
requiring  substantially  the  same  Information. 
Since  many  state  legislatures  are  notably 
reluctant  to  act  without  prodding,  a  time 
limit  could  be  set  by  (Congress  for  passage 
of  a  state  law.  Where  no  action  was  taken, 
federal  registrars  would  be  wnpowered  to  take 
over  the  process. 

Such  a  proposal  would  parallel  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  for  licensing.  It  would 
effectively  Induce  the  states  to  act  respon- 
sibly, yet  would  Insure  that  both  registration 
and  licensing  could  be  adapted  slightly  to 
local  conditions  and  preferences.  One  state, 
for  example,  might  find  these  duties  best 
handled  by  the  state  police;  another  might 
designate  a  different  state  agency. 

The  Congress  must  supply  the  Impetus  for 
the  states,  so  that  all  will  ccmiply  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time. 

Yet  It  Is  evident  from  30  years  of  almost 
complete  Inaction  on  gun  legislation  that 
Congress  wUl  respond  only  to  a  continued 
public  demand.  Presidential  recommenda- 
tions have  gone  \uiheeded  for  years,  and  the 
stalling  tactics  employed  Thursday  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  are  Just  a  sample 
of  Congress'  Ingenuity  when  It  comes  to 
evading  a  controversial  issue. 

Anyone  who  needs  further  convincing  need 
oiUy  view  the  1967  crime  statistics:  7,700 
murders  with  guns  In  the  United  States 
(compared  with  6,600  In  1966),  55,000  ag- 
gravated assaults  with  guns  (43,000  In  1966) 
and  71,000  robberies  with  guns  (60,000  Mx 
1966). 

It  cannot  be  reiterated  too  frequently  that 
no  gun  law  wlU  eliminate  these  crimes.  But 
it  is  only  necessary  to  cite  the  experiences 
of  countries  with  tough  gun  laws  to  suggest 
strongly  that  meaningful  control  of  firearms 
can  make  a  significant  difference. 

To  lUustrate:  A  recent  report  showed  that 
the  UiUted  States  had  2.7  gun  murders  per 
100.000  population,  highest  among  the  15 
nations  studied.  In  England  and  Wales,  the 
figure  was  .05  per  100,000:  in  Japan,  .04;  In 
West  Germany,  .12;  In  Italy,  .70,  and  In  Bel- 
glum,  .26. 

Unless  one  accepts  the  discredited  theory 
that  Americans  are  more  violent  by  nature, 
the  only  answer  can  be  the  stricter  laws. 

[From  the  Langhome  (Pa.)  Delaware  Valley 
Advance,  Aug.  1,  1968] 

OtTK   CONTBOL 

The  responsiveness  of  our  legislative  bodies 
to  the  wlBhes  of  the  electorate  Is  sometimes 
In  considerable  doubt.  A  case  in  point  Is  the 
recent  effort  to  pass  effective  gun  control  leg- 


islation. Polls  have  indicated  that  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  American  people  favor  strict 
firearms  control.  More  than  a  million  lettera 
poured  Into  Washington  after  the  miuxler  of 
Senator  Kennedy. 

The  result  U  a  Houfee  blU  banning  inter- 
state mall  order  sales  of  rifles,  shotguns,  and 
handgun  ammunition.  It  also  bans  store 
sales  of  weapons  to  non-residents  of  a  state 
(except  thoee  from  an  adjoining  state)  and 
to  those  under  18  years.  A  similar  bUl  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
but  WlU  not  be  passed  untu  after  Labor  Day 
When  Congrees  reconvenes. 

Stripped  from  the  MU  Ife  the  ban  against 
maU  order  sales  of  long  gun  ammunition  and 
the  admlnista^tlon  sought  gun  registration 
and  Ueenslng  of  gun  owners. 

In  Harrtsbiirg  a  strict  firearms  control  bill 
waa  completely  emasculated  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  governor  and  leaders  of  both 
partlefe.  The  bUl  which  finaUy  passed  adds 
five  to  ten  years  to  the  sentences  of  those 
convicted  of  crimes  when  armed.  There  is  no 
provision  for  gun  reglBtratlon  or  regulation. 
The  statistics  of  gun  fatalities  In  the 
United  States  cry  out  for  effective  controls. 
Our  annual  rate  of  homlddes  (by  firearms) 
per  100,000  population  is  2.7.  England's  is  .05, 
France,  1.3,  Sweden,  .11,  Germany,  .12,  Japan, 
.04,  and  Canada,  .62.  The  figures  for  suicides 
and  acddents  show  a  wider  contrast. 

In  England  a  certificate  from  the  local  po- 
lice is  required  before  a  gun  can  be  pur- 
chased. France  requires  permits  for  hand- 
guns and  military  rlfieS.  Sweden  requires  a 
need  for  a  gun  and  demonstrated  knowledge 
of  Its  use.  Germany  Issues  permits  only  to 
registered  hunters  and  members  of  gun  clubs. 
Japan  prohibits  private  ov^nershlp  of  guns 
and  Canada  required  reglktration  of  all  hand- 
guns. 

In  this  country  those  states  with  some 
form  of  gun  control  have  half  the  homicide 
rate  by  firearms  of  those  states  without  con- 
trols. Because  of  New  York's  Sullivan  Law 
the  homicide  rate  by  handgun  In  New  York 
(Tlty  is  25  per  cent.  Other  larger  cities  have  a 
rate  of  40-70  percent. 

The  price  we  will  pay  for  the  victories 
achieved  by  the  National  Rlfie  Association  in 
Washington  and  Harrlsburg  will  be  thou- 
sands of  homicides  and  suicides  and  perhaps 
more  of  our  nation's  leaders.  Although  the 
Issue  may  be  closed  for  this  year,  the  need 
for  effective  legislation  is  not  lessened  by  the 
evasiveness  of  the  fttate  and  national  legis- 
latures. Congressional  Candidate  Richard 
Hepburn's  program  (reported  in  the  news 
columns  of  the  Advance)  may  be  too  strin- 
gent, but  it  serves  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  issue  before  us.  It  Is  too  Important  to 
forget.  Our  Uves  may  depend  on  It. 

[From  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express, 
Aug.  10, 1968] 

Amotrxb  Smaix  Gitn  Enos  Anothxb  Lm 

Another  life  has  been  taken  by  one  of  those 
smaU-caUber  pistols  which  lawmen  say  are 
cheap  and  dangerous  Implements  good  for 
nothing  but  kUling  men. 

In  a  city  park,  an  argument  which  need 
not  have  gone  beyond  hot  words  led  to  the 
senseless  slaying  of  a  17-year-old  boy,  be- 
cause such  a  weapon  was  available.  From 
witness  description.  It  was  similar  to  the 
cheap,  imported  gun  which  cost  Patrolman 
Richard  Cuellar  his  life  In  the  tragic  shoot- 
ing near  city  poUce  headquarters. 

How  long  must  we  put  up  with  the  threat 
to  Ufe  and  public  order  posed  by  these 
weapons?  Effective  means  to  curb  their  Im- 
portation and  easy  sale  must  be  found. 

(From  the  Eugene  (Greg.)    Reglster-Ouard, 

Aug.  22,  1968] 

TkbRbslCasz 

Among  the  meet  vigorous  opponents  of  any 

gun  controls  are  white  militants  who.  In  the 

cltlee,  are  arming  themselves  against  what 
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m.,  x.».   .^  be  Wegpo  laranMtkm.  They 
an  Joined  noti,  qiUte  appropriately,  by  the 


Front  In  Waablncton.  DO. 
called  WaaUngton'e  new  gun 
„wuu»  —  -  white  racut  maaoa  of  taking 
away  from  bli  ck  people  an  Inatnunent  of 
aeU-defenae." 

This  puto  tl  e  need  for  aome  kind  of  gun 
oontnd  In  p«  ipeetlTe.  Too  often  the  drtve 
for  gun  oontr  1  la  tied  to  the  aawMlnatioiM 
of  Martin  Lv  Eher  King  and  the  Kennedy 
brotheta.  The  !act  U  that  no  gun  leglalatlon 
Imaginable  w  ruld  have  prevented  any  of 
thoae  tragedla  i. 

The  real  ne<  d  la  to  cool  the  arma  buildup 
m  the  dtlee.  Raeiata.  black  and  white,  are 
arming  thenuelvee  to  the  teeth  with  one 
object  in  mln<  r— race  war.  That,  not  the  pre- 
vention of  aai  laalnatlon,  U  the  real  ease  for 
gun  control. 

rrrom  th » Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader, 

July  34. 19081 

Passino  a  San«  Otjn  Coirrwot  Law 

If  the  curre  it  conteoverey  over  gun  regu- 
Utlona  proveal  anything  It  U  that  the  gun 
lobby  ha«  the  draw  on  Congraaa  and  It  wlU 
take-eome  pre  ty  brave  cltiaena  to  get  tbla 
mletaken  grou  >  to  drop  their  guna  quietly. 

We  beUeve  t  lat  Congreea  can  make  a  ma- 
jor contrlbutlc  a  to  the  aafety  and  the  eanlty 
of  the  nation  by  paaalng  a  comprehenalve 
gun  control  la  n  now.  for  there  haa  been  too 
much  vlolenci  already  which  haa  Involved 
the  nUause  of  guna. 

The  threat  <  f  violence  In  thle  nation  la  at 
an  all-time  hl|  ;h,  and  no  one  knows  whether 
the  next  outbi  eak  will  come  from  the  poUtl- 
cal  terrortat,  '  he  militant  worker  for  some 
cause  or  the  q  ilet  man  down  the  street  who 
haa  suddenly  gone  berserk  and  decided  to 
kill  hla  wife  aid  children. 

The  serlousi  eea  of  this  problem  Is  under- 
scored by  what  former  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Arthur  0<  Idberg  said  the  other  day :  an 
American  la  ilther  killed  or  wounded  by 
gunfire  on  th«  average  of  every  two  minutes 
every  day. 

While  the  overwhelmingly  majority  of 
these  accldems  or  Intentional  shootings  are 
caused  by  pe<  pie  who  are  violating  preaent 
gun  laws.  It  Is  America's  lax  laws  which 
allow  guna  to  be  so  readily  available  to  the 
thousands  o  unstable  persona  In  our 
society. 

Oun  oontnl  legislation  will  not  prevent 
the  hardene<!  criminal  from  acquiring  a 
gun — he  can  always  steal  one  from  some 
honest  citlaer  who  has  registered  the  gun- 
but  a  senaltie  control  law  will  make  It 
harder  for  tt  t  Juvenile  to  buy  a  gun  aa  a 
"toy,"  or  wl  1  prevent  the  thouaands  of 
ahootlnga  In    'sudden  heat  and  passion." 

Oun  contro  1  will  not  prevent  the  misuse 
Of  guna,  but  will  make  It  harder  for  the 
Irresponsible  ind  the  undesirable  to  acquire 
A  deadly  wea]  on. 

■  From  tb«  HaverhlU  (Ifaaa.)   Oaaette. 

July  as.  1968) 

Ssn4>u  C!oT7m  Ok  Otms 


Oun  eontr  tl  legislation  Is  another  one  of 
those  subject  i  It  seems  Impoaalbls  to  diaciiaa 
dispassionate  y. 

To  aome  k  oae  gun  control  lawa  are  aolely 
responsible  f(  >r  and  atlff  gun  control  laws  are 
the  only  eun  for,  the  problem  of  violence  In 
America. 

To  others,  restrictions  over  the  purchase 
and  ownerahl  p  of  guna  is  the  first  atep  toward 
disarming  tti  t  American  clUaenry,  which  la 
the  last  step  before  the  take-over  of  America 
by  "th«n." 

There  wou  d  seem  to  be  a  solution  some- 
where betwei  n  the  absolutely  free  and  un- 
fettered sale  of  dangeroua  weapona  and  the 
confiscation  >f  all  that  exiat  In  the  country. 
There  would  seem  to  be  enough  collective 
wisdom  amo  kg  the  060  members  of  the  0.8. 
Cktngress  to  rrlte  a  law  which  would  protect 
the  righta  ol  law-abiding  aportaman  and  gun 


buSa  while  m»*«"g  It  a  bit  more  dllBcult  for 
tboee  who  shotUd  not  have  guna  to  obtein 
guna. 

Let  it  be  granted  Immediately  that  lawa 
mean  little  to  the  law-breaker.  The  man  who 
needa  a  gun  for  an  evil  purpose  will  find  a 
gun.  But  this  no  more  argues  against  putting 
controls  on  guns  than  the  high  Incidence  of 
burglarlea  arguea  against  putting  locks  on 

doora. 

It  la  time  to  ceaae  the  weary  refrain  that 
"guna  don't  kill  people;  people  kill  people." 
Neither  do  automobUea  kill  people.  Should  we 
tben  do  away  with  all  controU  over  the  own- 
erahlp  and  operation  of  motor  vehicles? 

Forget  the  criminal.  The  fact  la,  guna  may 
indeed  kill  people. 

At  least  one  psychological  study  haa  shown 
that.  In  tense  emotional  situation,  such  as  an 
argument,  the  mere  presence  of  accesalbiUty 
of  a  weapon  like  a  gun  heightens  aggressive 
tfUnvt.  The  trigger,  In  a  very  real  way,  pulla 
the  finger.  ^ 

It  Is  this  which  U  perhapa  the  atrongeat 
argument  for  gun  control  legislation. 

If  a  man  under  the  Influence  of  anger 
could  not  run  down  to  the  store  and  buy  a 
gun  at  once,  if  he  had  to  fill  out  an  affidavit 
or  go  through  a  waiting  period  of  a  few  daya. 
Uvea  might  be  saved. 

If  a  menUl  defecUve  or  an  tmderage  youth 
could  not  send  for  a  rifle  through  the  maU, 
Uvea  might  be  saved. 

If  a  panicky  homeowner  had  to  go  through 
a  little  red  tape  l>eforo  buying  a  gun  to  de- 
fend hU  boiiae  against  "them,"  Uvea  might 
be  saved. 

■ven  if  only  one  Ufe  could  be  saved  because 
someone  who  might  have  bought  a  gun  dldnt 
bother  because  be  didn't  care  to  go  through 
the  legal  rlgamarole.  and  thereby  an  accident 
that  might  have  happened  didn't  happen, 
surely  the  sportsmen  of  America  would  be 
willing  to  put  up  with  one  more  annoying  In- 
convenience in  thla  crowded  world  where  no 
one's  "rights"  extend  very  far  any  more  with- 
out bumping  up  agalnat  somebody  else's. 

[From  the  Vancouver  (Wash.)   Columbian. 
Aug.  3.  19681 
CaiPFLXD  Oiri*  Bnx 
Members  of  the  Houae  of  Bepresentatlvea 
laat  week,  for  the  first  time  in  30  years,  cast 
recorded   votes   on   gun-control   leglalatlon. 
The  bill,  prohibiting  Interstate  shipment  of 
rifles  and  shotguns,  was  passed  30fr-llS,  with 
opposition  coming  primarily  from  the  con- 
servative coalition  of  Republicans  and  South- 
ern Democrata. 

All  seven  congreaamen  from  Waahlngton 
voted  for  the  bill,  but,  on  two  key  amend- 
ments which  severely  crippled  the  bill,  only 
four  of  them  voted  on  the  side  of  controls. 
The  four  were  Brock  Adams,  Floyd  Hloka. 
Tom  Foley  and  Lloyd  Meeda,  all  Democrats. 
Voting  In  favor  ot  the  crippling  amendments 
were  the  two  RqpubUcana.  Thomaa  Felly  and 
Catherine  May,  and  the  Democrat  from  the 
TUlrd  DUtrlct,  Julia  Butler  Hanaen. 

Theee  votea  marked  the  aeoond  time  in  leea 
than  a  week  that  Mrs.  Hanaen.  usually  re- 
garded as  a  Uberal.  had  Joined  with  the  con- 
servative co«Utlon  In  weakmlng  key  admin- 
istration propoaala.  A  few  daya  earlier  rtie 
(and  Foley  and  Hlcka)  had  voted  with  the 
conaervatlvea  to  cut  the  foreign  aid  author- 
ization. 

One  of  the  crippling  amendments  to  the 
gun  bill  would  exempt  shotgun.  rtOe  and  .22 
caliber  rlmflre  ammunition  from  reatrlctlona 
imposed  by  the  bill.  The  vote  was  a  cloae 
318-205,  with  all  but  25  o*  the  "Tee"  votea 
coming  from  RepubUcana  and  Southern 
Democrata.  Tba  exemption  leavee  only  hand- 
gun ammunition  aubject  to  provisions  of  the 
bill.  The  measure  propoeed  by  Preeldent 
Johnson  and  the  Houae  Judiciary  Conunittee 
would  have  prohibited  Interstate  shipment 
to  individuals  of  any  kind  o<  ammunition 
and  over-the-counter  salea  to  Individuals  who 
do  not  live  in  the  dealer's  state.  It  alao  would 
have  banned  the  aale  at  rilU  and  ahotgun 


ammunition  to  peraona  luider  18  yeara  of 
age  and  the  aale  ot  shortarm  ammunition  to 
peraona  imder  31  years. 

Sponsor  of  the  amendment,  Bep.  Clark 
MacOregor,  R-Mlnn.,  argued  that  leaving 
shortarm  ammunition  in  the  bill  and  taklni; 
out  rifle  and  shotgun  ammunition  would  al- 
low tba  control  of  "ammunition  for  crim- 
inal pmpoaes  but  leave  free  of  oontnda  am- 
munition usad  by  himters  and  sportsmen." 
But  the  faou  don't  back  up  MaoOregor's 
argtunant.  Bep.  Emanuel  Caller,  D-N.T.. 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
pointed  out  that  "nearly  30  per  cent  of  all 
homlddea  by  flrearma  are  committed  with 
rlflea  and  ahotguna"  and  that  more  than  half 
of  the  gun  murdera  in  rural  areaa  are  by 
rlflea  and  aho^tuna. 

We  can't  see  any  reason  why  rifle  and  shot- 
gun ammunition  ought  to  be  any  more  avail- 
able to  mall-order  purchasers,  youngsters  and 
convicted  felona  than  ammunition  for  pistols 
and  revolvers. 

The  aecond  weakening  amendment  would 
exempt  from  the  bill  "Inatltutiona,  organiza- 
tions or  persona  to  whom  .  .  .  firearms  and 
ammunition  may  be  lawfully  delivered  by 
the  aecretary  of  the  Army"  and  would  guar- 
antee "transportation  of  such  firearms  and 
ammunition  so  delivered  by  their  lawful 
posseeeon  whUe  they  are  engaged  m  mUitary 
training  or  In  competition." 

The  sponsor  of  the  amendment.  Rep.  Rob- 
ert Slkee.  D-Fla..  said  the  amendment  was 
necessary  to  allow  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps  units  to  continue  to  receive  guns  and 
ammunition  for  marksmanship  training.  But 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Army  David  E. 
McOltfert  wrote  a  letter  to  Celler  saying  that 
the  amendment  was  not  needed  to  "continue 
effectively  to  operate  the  marksmanship  club 
program  and  any  related  program."  McQlflert 
went  on  to  state  bis  opinion  that  the  amend- 
ment "would  appear  simply  to  discriminate 
In  favor  of  NRA  (National  Rifle  Association) 
members  without  regard  to  their  participa- 
tion in  the  program." 

It  seems  clear  that  the  NRA  aa  an  organiza- 
tion would  qualify  for  an  exemption  under 
the  first  portion  of  the  Sikes  amendment.  But 
it  la  not  clear  how  far  the  exemption  would 
apply  to  individual  NRA  members.  One  In- 
terpretation U  that  Individual  NRA  members 
could  continue  to  order  guns  and  anununl- 
tlon  from  the  secretary  of  the  Army  but 
would  otherwise  be  subject,  along  with  all 
other  citizens  to  other  provisions  of  the  bill. 
But  a  much  more  discriminatory  Interpreta- 
tion appears  possible.  The  amendment  might 
exempt  the  million  NRA  members  from  all 
provialona  of  the  act,  thereby  allowing  them 
to  mall -order  guns  and  ammunition  over  the 
from  any  dealer  and  buy  guna  and  anunu- 
nltlon  over  the  counter  regardless  of  resi- 
dence, age  or  previous  convictions.  Either 
Interpretation,  and  especially  the  second, 
wotild  be  a  boon  to  the  NRA.  One  could  ex- 
pect g\m  enthuaiasts  to  flow  to  the  NBA  for 
membership  to  escape  the  provUlona  of  the 
gun  law. 

In  spite  of  warnings  from  Celler  and  other 
congreasmen  concerned  over  the  wording  of 
t.>ti»  amendment,  it  waa  paaaed  225-198,  with 
28  Northern  Democrats  (Including  Julia 
Butler  Hanaen)  Joining  the  oonaervatlve 
coalition. 

The  amended  bill  now  goea  to  the  Senate, 
■nie  Senate's  first  order  of  business  ought  to 
be  to  remove  the  MacOregor  and  Sikes 
amendments.  These  amendmenta  need  to  be 
eliminated  If  the  nation  U  to  obtain  any 
kind  of  meaningful  controla  on  rlflea  and 
shotguns. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 

Sept.  3, 10681 

Savxir  THOuaAWO  Snt  HTTin»B>  RaaaoNa  roe 

9rBON0  Oun  Laws 

The  FBI's  grim  tabulation  of  crime  and 

violence  laat  year  In  the  United  Statee  ahould 

assure  paasage  of  effective  laws  against  the 
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UuUacrlmlnate  uae  of  guns.  But  Congreea  has 
proved  incredibly  indifferent  to  the  danger. 

Flrearma  are  being  uaed  Increasingly  In 
homlcidea,  armed  robberlea  and  asaaulta, 
according  to  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Who  aald  that  In  Just  three  years  the  uae  of 
runm  haa  gone  up  47%  In  murdera,  76%  In 
aggravated  aaaaulta.  and  68%  in  armed 
robberies. 

The  Unified  Crime  Reports  for  1967 
tfiQwed.  however,  that  those  states  with 
some  form  of  firearms  controls  had  propor- 
tionately fewer  gun  deatha  than  states  with- 
out control  laws. 

Yet  It  appears  tragically  certain  that  Con- 
gress this  year  will  not  approve  federal  reg- 
Utratlon  of  aU  flrearma  and  licensing  of 
gun  owners— surely  the  minimal  protection 
needed  for   the  public   in  our   gun-happy 

Guna,  said  the  FBI,  were  used  In  7,600 
murders.  73.000  robberies  and  52.000  aa- 
saulto  last  year.  But  Congress  still  haan't 
added  rifiea  and  shotguns  to  the  weak  fire- 
arms restrictions  in  its  antl-crlme  bill. 

One  reason,  of  course,  is  that  the  National 
Rlfie  Asan.  and  other  members  of  the  gun 
lobby  have  counter-attacked  with  a  barrage 
of  letters  in  defense  of  the  absolute  right  of 
gim  ownership.  Legislators  seem  to  have 
forgotten  the  enormoua  pubUc  outcry  for 
strong  laws  that  followed  the  gunning  down 
of  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy. 

In  the  absence  of  congressional  action, 
state  and  local  governments  have  conald- 
ered  Imposing  their  own  registration  laws. 
San  Francisco  set  a  good  example  with  such 
a  taw,  but  the  CallfomU  Leglalature  coiild 
come  up  with  nothing  more  than  a  mean- 
ingless plebesclte  on  the  November  ballot. 

Opinion  polls  for  yeara  have  shown  that 
the  American  people  want  strong  controls 
on  firearms.  The  aasassinatlons  of  Preeldent 
Kennedy.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and  Sen. 
Kennedy  dramatized  a  situation  that  has 
long  threatened  public  safety. 

Ferbaps  the  members  of  Congreea  and 
state  leglaUtures  will  finally  find  the  po- 
litical courage  to  ignore  the  small  shrill  mi- 
nority and  act  on  behaf  of  the  vast  majority 
of  citizens.  But  how  many  Americans  will 
have  been  shot  while  the  country  waits? 

[From  the  Klamath  Falls  (Oreg.)   Herald  & 

News,  J\ine  25, 19681 
OtJH    CoNHOL   Law:    Tom   Analyzes   NRA 
Objxcttons 

Of  all  the  subjects  that  attract  letters  to 
the  editor,  none  creates  more  volume  of  mall 
than  gun  legislation  and  fluoridation. 

At  the  moment,  because  of  the  recent  mur- 
ders of  Robert  Kennedy  and  Martin  Luther 
King,  efforts  are  being  made  all  over  the  na- 
tion to  develop  some  control  over  guns.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  haa  urged  a  strong  law  and 
so  far  has  overwhelming  support  for  banning 
mail  order  sales  or  rifles.  Statea  throughout 
the  nation  are  conaiderlng  gun  legislation. 
Oregon's  Gov.  Tom  McCall,  for  Instance,  will 
Introduce  a  bill  In  the  1969  Legislature  call- 
ing for  registration  of  firearms.  Obvlotisly 
it's  not  a  political  laaue;  rather  an  emotional 
one. 

Not  everyone  agreea  with  what  Time  Mag- 
azme  says.  Nevertheless  Time  la  a  magazine 
of  national  stature.  In  Its  current  Issue  the 
top  story  attacks  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion and  the  organlzatlon'a  "spurlotia  aiga- 
ments"  agalnat  gun  control  legislation.  Time 
baa  analyzed  some  of  the  basic  positions 
taken  by  the  NRA  as  follows: 

"The  constitutional  right  to  bear  arma  will 
be  infringed." 

NRA  la  fond  of  quoting  the  second  half 
of  the  Second  Amendment  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  but  not  the  first.  The  full  amend- 
ment reada:  "A  well-regulated  Mllltla,  being 
necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arma 
shall  not  be  InfrUiged."  Consistently,  federal 


courts  have  Interpreted  the  Second  Amend- 
ment as  referring  to  a  collective  right,  not 
an  Individual  privilege.  The  Supreme  Court 
ruled  as  far  back  as  1939  that  the  amend- 
ment expressly  concerns  "the  preservation  or 
efflclency  of  a  well-regulated  militia." 

"Guns  don't  kill  people,  people  kill  people." 
The  NRA  points  out  that  autos  kill  three 
times  as  many  Americans  as  guns  each  year, 
and  asks  archly :  "Why  not  ban  them?"  (One 
reply:  Autos  are  regUtered.  Why  not  guns?) 
NRA  officials  also  cite  a  study  made  by  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Sociologist  Marvin 
E.  Wolfgang  of  588  criminal  homicides  com- 
mitted in  Philadelphia  over  a  four-year  pe- 
riod. He  concluded  that,  given  "sufllclent 
motivation  or  provocation,"  it  makea  no  dif- 
ference whether  a  gtm  U  handy — If  not,  the 
offender  "would  use  a  knife  to  stab  or  flats 
to  beat  his  victim  to  death."  But  Wolfgang 
has  since  modlfled  that  view.  As  Detroit  Po- 
lice Commissioner  Ray  Glrardin  puts  it: 
"When  people  have  guns,  they  use  them. 
A  wife  gets  mad  at  her  husband,  and  Instead 
of  throwing  a  dish  she  grabs  the  gun  and 
kills  him."  Agrees  Psychiatrist  Robert  Coles: 
"Every  psychiatrist  has  treated  patients  who 
were  thankful  that  guns  were  not  around  at 
one  time  or  another  In  their  lives." 

"When  guna  are  outlawed,  only  outlaws 
will  have  guns." 

The  NRA  argument  Is  that  if  various  cate- 
gories of  guns  are  prohibited,  the  law- 
abiding  citizen  will  be  left  defenseless  while 
the  criminal  will  ignore  the  law  and  steal  a 
gun — "as  he  usually  does  anyway."  In  fact, 
he  usually  does  not  and  has  no  need  to.  when 
It  Is  so  ludicrously  easy  to  purchase  one 
legitimately.  A  1965  study  showed  that  nearly 
25  per  cent  of  4,069  mall-order  guns  shipped 
by  two  Chicago  firms  went  to  convicted 
criminals.  In  New  Jersey,  one  in  every  five 
recipients  of  mall-order  firearms  has  a  crimi- 
nal record.  Massachusetts  State  Police  Cap- 
tain John  Collins  notes  that  of  4,506  guns 
confiscated  from  criminals  in  a  recent  period, 
only  six  had  been  stolen. 

"First  registration,  then  discrimination, 
finally  confiscation." 

The  fear  that  the  government  will  end 
all  private  ownership  of  firearms  imderlles 
the  NRA's  opposition  to  registration  of  any 
weapons.  The  organization's  officials  argue 
that  once  local  police  were  empowered  to  re- 
ject applicants  for  a  permit  to  own  a  weapon, 
they  would  do  so  capriciously  or  on  the  basla 
of  personal  or  political  prejudice.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, such  Negro  militants  as  Califor- 
nia's Black  Panthers  are  dead  set  against  gun 
registration,  malntaimng  that  It  would  be 
tised  to  disarm  them.  Similarly,  the  New  Left 
newspaper  the  Ouardlan  has  declared  Its  op- 
position to  "restrictions  on  weapons  which 
would  deprive  sections  of  the  poputatlon  of 
a  means  of  self-defense"  while  "the  state  It- 
self Is  abundantly  armed." 

In  this  way,  the  way-out  left  sounds  oddly 
similar  to  the  way-out  right,  whose  spokes- 
men claim  that  If  guns  were  registered.  In- 
vading Communists  would  merely  have  to 
get  the  lists  from  police  stations  In  order 
to  disarm  the  nation  and  choke  off  re- 
sistance. 

The  Times  study  and  analysis  carries  some 
salient  points  worth  remembering  where  gun 
taws  are  being  discussed. 

It's  a  great  personal  attribute  to  be  able 
to  see  the  other  fellow's  point  of  view. 

[From  the  Mlddletown  (N.T.)  Times 
Herald-Record,  July  17, 1968 1 
CoNTaoi.i.TNO  Guns 
If  Congress,  In  Its  rush  toward  adjourn- 
ment before  the  national  conventions,  falls 
to  enact  a  comprehensive  gun  control  meas- 
ure. It  win  leave  both  gun  control  advocates 
and  opponents  In  an  avoidable  state  of  ten- 
sion. 

Advocates  will  continue  to  press  for  basic 
leglstatlon.  Opponents  will  fight  every  pro- 


posal in  fear  that  the  ultimate  aim  will  be 
elimination  of  all  guns. 

We  beUeve  Congress  should  eliminate  all 
nukll  order  gun  sales  to  private  individuals, 
require  the  national  registration  of  every 
firearm,  and  establish  a  licensing  system  for 
every  gun  owner. 

Momentum  for  a  one-package  gun  law  waa 
never  higher.  If  impetus  ever  peaks  again,  It 
will  be  over  the  dead  bodies  of  more  of  the 
nation's  top  leaders  and  innocent  victims  of 
mass  murderers. 

A  good  but  complete  law  would,  we  be- 
lieve, be  embraced  or  at  least  accepted  by 
sensible  sportsmen  who  recognize  that  the 
spread  of  violence  must  be  curbed  but  who 
have  every  right  to  demand  that  law-abiding 
sportsmen  should  not  be  penalized. 

[From  the  Tlflln  (Ohio)  Advertiser-Tribune. 

June  20,  1968] 

Handy  Gtjn  May  TaxcoER  Murder 

Gun  control  legislation  is  another  one  of 
those  subjecte  It  seems  impossible  to  discuss 
dispassionately. 

To  some,  loose  gun  control  laws  are  solely 
responsible  for,  and  stiff  gun  control  laws 
are  the  only  cure  for,  the  problem  of  violence 
in  America. 

To  others,  restrictions  over  the  purchase 
and  ownership  of  guiu  Is  the  first  step  to- 
ward disarming  the  American  citizenry  which 
Is  the  last  step  before  the  toke-over  of  Amer- 
ica by  "them." 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  middle  position. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  solution  sonte- 
where  between  the  absolutely  free  and  un- 
fettered sale  of  dangerous  weapons  and  the 
confiscation  of  all  that  exist  In  the  country. 
There  would  seem  to  be  enough  collective 
wisdom  among  the  535  members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  write  a  law  which  would  protect 
the  rights  of  law-abiding  sportsmen  and 
gtm  buffs  while  making  It  a  bit  more  difficult 
for  those  who  should  not  have  gvins  to  obtain 

guns. 

Liet  It  be  granted  immediately  that  laws 
mean  little  to  the  law-breaker.  The  man  who 
needs  a  gun  for  an  evil  purpose  will  find  a 
gun.  But  this  no  more  argues  against  putting 
controls  on  guns  than  the  high  Incidence  of 
burglaries  argues  against  putting  locks  on 

doors. 

It  Is  time  to  cease  the  weary  refrain  that 
"guns  don't  kill  people;  people  kill  people." 
Neither  do  automobiles  kill  people.  Should 
we  then  do  away  with  all  controls  over  the 
ownership  and  operation  of  motor  vehicles? 

Forget  the  criminal.  The  fact  is.  guns  may 
Indeed  kill  pe<^le. 

At  least  one  psychological  study  has  shown 
that  m  tense  emotional  situations,  such  as 
an  argument,  the  mere  presence  or  accessibil- 
ity of  a  weapon  like  a  gtm  heightens  ag- 
gressive feelings.  The  trigger.  In  a  very  real 
way,  pulls  the  finger. 

It  is  this  which  Is  perhaps  the  strongest 
argument  for  gun  control  legislation. 

If  a  man  under  the  Influence  of  anger 
could  not  run  down  to  the  store  and  buy 
a  gun  at  once,  if  he  had  to  fill  out  an  affi- 
davit or  go  through  a  waiting  period  of  a 
few  days,  lives  might  be  saved. 

If  a  mental  defective  or  an  underage  youth 
could  not  send  for  a.  rifle  through  the  mall, 
Uves  might  be  saved.   -^ 

If  a  panicky  homeowner  had  to  go  through 
a  little  red  tape  before  buying  a  gun  to  de- 
fend his  house  against  "them."  lives  might 
be  saved. 

Even  If  only  one  life  could  be  saved  because 
someone  who  might  have  bought  a  gun  didn't 
bother  because  he  didn't  care  to  go  through 
the  legal  rlgamarole,  and  thereby  an  accident 
that  might  have  happened  didn't  happen, 
surely  the  sportsmen  of  America  would  be 
willing  to  put  up  with  one  more  annoying 
inconvenience  in  this  crowded  world  where 
no  one's  "rlght»i"  extend  very  far  anymore 
without  bumping  against  somebody  else's. 
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At  one  end  of 


any  gun  control 
at  tbe  other  end 
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Po#tamouth     (Ohio) 
Jvnel4, 19681 
SmcKiiro  '  'Hx  TiDK  or  Vtoucifca 

grnrlng   demand   aoraea    tbe 
nation  for  a  "ml<  die  position"  on  the  ques- 
tion of  gun  cont  ol  legislation, 
la  such  a  position  feasible  and  desirable? 


tbe  Issue  there  are  people 


who  say  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 


the  brink  of  coniscatlon 


eglslatlon.  Their  opposltss, 
seek  controls  right  up  to 


between  there  has  to  be  a 
a  problem  that  has  gotten 


Somewhere  In 
sane  approach  U 
out  of  control. 

There  Is  much  evidence  the  problem  Is  out 
of  control,  but  t] «  most  incriminating  piece 
comes  from  tbe  |  National  Rifle  Association 
which  represents]  Anierlcan  sjiortsmen. 

The  organization  has  been  accused  of 
blocking  effective  legislation  controlling  fire- 
arms for  years.  T  it.  today  It  Is  actively  sup- 
porting specific  gin  control  measures. 

To  clear  tbe  wky  for  relevant  legislation, 
theee  mlaconoept  ons  have  to  be  discarded : 
The  thought  that  gun  control  will  greatly 
-redUQCixrlme  (guiis  can  be  stolen,  purchased 
^n  tlva. black  mar  cet  or  made  by  criminals) ; 
the  Idea  that  aa  aaslns  will  be  stymied  (a 
man  filled  with  nate.  dedicated  to  murder 
and  resigned  to  accept  the  consequences 
eventually  will  ft  kd  a  way  to  complete  his 
heinous  deed) ;  th  it  gun  control  Is  Infringing 
upon  Individual  -Ights  (no  proposed  legis- 
lation would  p  ohlblt  sane,  law-abiding 
citizens  from  ow  king  guns)  and  the  theory 
that  gun  legislation  should  be  opposed  be- 
cause only  law-i  biding  people  would  allow 
It  (how  would  sijcb  thinking  apply  to  other 
laws?) 

After  the  political  arena  Is  purged  of  false 
Ideas  and  catehf  phrases,  then  work  can 
legislation  aimed  at  keep- 
the  hands  of  undesirables 
and  toughening  fenalltles  for  crimes  Involv 
Ing  firearms. 

We  believe  moife  and  more  people  are  arriv- 
ing at  the  con«  lualon  that  the  time  has 
come  for  a  law  1  hat  would  contribute  posi- 
tively to  the  cllir  kte  that  looks  with  disfavor 
on  fireanr.  vlolem  e, 

conditions,  Americans  ap- 
pear to  be  reslg  ledly  accepting  an  atmos- 
phere that  embr  uses  violent  tactics  as  part 
of  the  American  s  xne. 

There  Is  no  d(  nylng  the  existence  of  vio- 
lence In  our  naipon,  but  that  Is  no  excuse 
to  condone  It. 

National  re-asiessment  Is  going  on  right 
a  perfect  solution  for  every 
( onfronts  America.  Some 
changes  are  golni :  to  be  made.  All  citizens  are 
going  to  benefl^— either  In  the  short  run 
or  long  run. 

Reasonable  guh  control  legislation  Is  one 
area  to  be  toucled  by  reform.  Will  It  be  a 
consummate  ani  wer  to  tbe  plague  of  vio- 
lence? No.  A  ste;  In  the  right  direction?  Yes. 
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(From  the  Baycnne    (N.J.)    Facta,  July  10. 
1988) 

Signs  of  Lm  in  Otm  Law 

:  louse  Rules  Committee  yes- 

1  he  House  fioor  a  bill  tbat 

1]  iterstate  sale  of  rifles,  shot- 

i  nltlon,  with  the  expressed 

Is  week.  In  view  of  what  has 

control  proposals  so  far  It  Is 

i  start  cheering,  both  with 

a  swift  decision  and.  for 

regard  to  what  real  effec- 

evAntual   proposals   will  have. 

offwalt  and  see. 
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cbuntry  should  have  brought 

restraints   long   before   the 

President  John  F.  Kennedy 

Luther  King  Jr.,  then  Sen. 

Idennedy.  but  despite  tbe  ex- 


pressions of  outrage  and  the  avalanche  of 
telegrams,  letters  and  postcards  clamoring 
for  strong  gun  controls,  nothing  much  hap- 
pened except  continued  debate— and  con- 
tinuance of  murder,  a  vivid  example  of  which 
was  the  rampage  by  a  sniper  slayer  letting 
loose  with  a  revolver  to  bis  heart's  content 
in  New  York  City's  Central  Park. 

lYue,  President  Johnson  has  spoken  out 
strongly  in  making  known  his  wish  for 
effective  gun  control,,  and  voices  have  been 
raised  within  Congress  supporting  his  views, 
but  the  powerful  gun  lobby's  opposition 
seemingly  has  managed  to  go  on  gumming 
up  the  works,  and  one  can  feel  nothing  but 
amazement  over  the  postponement  of  action 
on  the  Administration  gun  control 
legislation. 

'  According  to  some  advocates  of  gun  con- 
trol, there  is  a  majority  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  that  eventually  will  vote  for  curbs 
on  Interstate  mall  order  sales  and  some  form 
of  Ueenslng  and  registration  of  guns.  It's  all 
well  and  good  to  take  an  optimistic  view  on 
some  matters,  but  Its  a  questionable  virtue 
in  this  situation  and  may  even  play  Into  the 
hands  of  the  powerful  minority  opposition 
so  that  effective  legislation  If  not  stuck  In 
committee  can  be  talked  to  death. 

(From  tbe  Paramus  (N.J.)  Sunday  Poet,  July 
7.  19061 

CONCBKSa   NXBIM    A   PBOD 

Speaking  on  gun  legislation  June  3e,  At- 
torney Oeneral  Ramsey  Clark  stated  In  part: 
"How  many  siimmers  will  we  risk  sniper 
fire  which  can  terrorize  whole  sections  of 
great  cities?"  A  weA  after  the  attorney  gen- 
eral spoke  a  terrorist  brutalized  bystanders  In 
Central  Park  In  New  York  City  with  a  .48- 
callber  revolver,  to  kill  a  woman  and  wound 
four  other  persons.  Meanwhile,  William  M. 
Colmer,  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  poetponed  deliberation  on  gun 
bills  because  be  didn't  "like  the  Idea  of 
legislating  on  the  basis  of  hysteria  and  emo- 
tion." Ironically,  Colmer  probably  didn't 
mean  the  hysteria  and  emotion  that  swept 
Central  Park  under  .46  fire,  but  there  it  was. 

Only  the  prod  of  letters  from  the  public 
can  move  Congress,  which  seems  once  again 
Intimidated  by  the  National  RlSe  Association 
lobby.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  ten- 
tatively has  g^n  legislation  on  the  agenda 
for  Tueeday.  Make  sure  it  gets  a  hearing. 
Pill  out  the  petition  below  and  mall  It  now. 

(From  the  Dover  (N.H.)   Foster's  Democrat. 

July  13.  1968) 

Gun   CoNTaoL   Compzomibx 

The  old  saying  that  half  a  loaf  Is  better 
than  none  applies  to  the  present  situation 
in  Congrees  with  regard  to  gun  control  legis- 
lation. Firearms  registration  Is  needed,  as  the 
testimony  of  Attorney  General  Clark  has  so 
Strongly  emphasized,  to  Impose  sensible  re- 
straint on  criminal  use  of  guns.  But  under 
the  circumstances  the  move  to  bypass  regis- 
tration for  tbe  time  being  to  assure  extension 
of  tbe  mall  order  sales  ban  to  long  guns  and 
ammunition  is  a  reasonable  compromise. 

Such  legislation  would,  at  any  rate,  be  a 
signal  Improvement  over  tbe  recently  en- 
acted measure  which  places  only  hand  guns 
\mder  such  controls.  Passage  of  that  pro- 
vision as  part  of  the  omnibus  antlcrlme  bill 
clearly  left  a  vital  gap  in  federal  gun  control 
law.  This  gap  would  be  filled  by  adding  rifles 
and  shotguns  to  the  catalogue  of  lethal 
weapons  over  whoee  poesesslon  some  reason- 
able police  control  could  be  exercised. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  passage  of  this 
measure  ought  to  end  the  matter.  Until  some 
form  of  registration  and  licensing  of  gun 
ownership  Is  enacted  Into  law.  restrictions  on 
criminal  use  of  firearms  are  bound  to  be  in- 
effective. 

Many  emotional  arguments  have  been  of- 
fered against  gun  control  In  general,  and 
against  registration  and  licensing  In  par- 


ticular. Tbe  National  Rifle  Association  has 
moiuted  a  tremendous  letter-writing  cam- 
paign among  Its  members  In  opposition  to 
this.  Much  of  this  flood  of  mall  to  Congress 
and  to  newspapers  implies  or  says  outright 
that  there  Is  an  effort  to  "dtsarm"  the 
American  people;  there  are  many  variations 
on  the  theme — but  variations  most  often 
couched  in  strikingly  slmlUr  language — that 
gun  controls  violate  the  constitutional  right 
to  bear  arms.  Other  arguments,  no  less  vul- 
nerable to  dispassionate  analysis,  are  offered 
against  gun  control,  as  If  this  were  the  work 
of  the  devU. 

Unwarranted  fears  and  simple  misunder- 
standing luulerlle  this  position.  The  Second 
Amendment  right  to  bear  arms  is  not  abso- 
lute: it  Is  conditioned  on  the  need  to  main- 
tain "a  well  regulated  militia,"  and  this  has 
long  since  been  superceded  by  the  nation's 
established  armed  forces.  There  la  no  move 
afoot  to  "disarm"  the  American  people;  even 
under  the  most  extreme  registration  and  li- 
censing proposals  seriously  advanced,  there 
woiild  be  no  hindrance  to  possession  of  fire- 
anna  by  good  citizens.  The  worst  that  can 
be  said  is  that  sportsmen  would  be  put  to  a 
certain  modest  Inconvenience. 

That  would  be  a  small  price  Indeed  to  pay. 
Individually  and  collectively,  for  reasonable 
means  of  keeping  guns  out  of  the  bands  of 
criminals,  peychoUcs  and  Juveniles.  The  ban 
on  mall  order  sales  of  long  guns  should  be 
promptly  enacted.  Oun  registration  should 
be  given  high  priority  when  the  next  Con- 
gress convenes. 

[From  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio),  Enquirer, 
Aug.  1,  1968] 
Ovits  and  thx  OovKZNoas 
The   advocates   of   realistic   gun   controls 
could  not  eecape  disappointment  at  the  rela- 
tively mild  position  taken  by  last  week's  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference  in  Cincinnati. 
Neither  could  they  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  resolution's  passage 
C3une  only  hours  after  the  death  of  10  Cleve- 
landera — three    of    them    policemen — In    a 
pitched  street  battle. 

But  the  Governors'  Conference  it  needs  to 
be  noted.  Is  not  a  legislative  body.  It  is  an 
assemblage  of  wholly  autonomous  executives 
serving  vastly  differing  constituencies  and 
refiertlng  vasUy  differing  problems  and  cir- 
ciun»tances.  Its  resolutions,  moreover,  need  a 
three-fourths  vote  for  approval  and  are  nec- 
essarily broad  in  scope.  These  enactments 
serve  principally  to  demonstrate  tbe  gov- 
ernors' concern  rather  than  as  blueprints 
for  action  by  the  Individual  governors  and 
their  legislatures. 

The  significance  of  last  week's  resolution 
consequenUy,  lies  less  in  what  the  governors 
said  than  in  the  fact  that  they  said  anything 
at  all.  They  did  agree  that  existing  gun  leg- 
islation is  Inadequate  and  that  millions  of 
Americans  are  urging  a  more  sensible  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  firearms.  Against 
that  background,  they  urged  that  the  states 
"accept  the  challenge  and  responalbUlty  of 
promoting  and  enacting  appropriate  legisla- 
tion within  each  state  dealing  with  the  sale 
and  possession  of  firearms." 

In  many  ways,  the  governors'  resolution 
was  an  invitation  to  the  Federal  government 
to  proceed  with  the  establishment  of  mini- 
mum standards  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  tbe 
states  In  formulating  their  own  programs 
for  registering  firearms.  States  that  fall  to 
act  at  all  are  opening  the  door  to  outright 
Federal  regulation — something  the  governors 
indicated  In  their  resolution  that  they  hoped 
to  avobl. 

Some  aspects  of  the  gun-control  problems 
remain  beyond  the  scope  of  the  governors. 
They  cannot  cope  adequately,  for  example, 
with  mail-order  sales  or  with  the  interstate 
movement  of  weapons.  Appropriately  enough, 
these  are  the  prime  areas  of  congressional 
concern. 
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I  Rom  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser, 
July  27,  1968] 
Attacxiho  Wkat  Wc  Didn't  Sat 
In  his  letter  today,  Dr.  A.  F.  Lincoln  dis- 
torts our  editorial  comment   Thursday  on 
"Cleveland's  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground"  and 
Ignores  some  significant  data  about  the  effec- 
tiveness  of   gun   laws,   particularly   as   they 
have  been  xised  to  convict  felons  when  mur- 
der or  burglary  charges  wouldn't  stick.  He 
writes: 

"Your  proposal  that  a  sniper  murderer 
might  not  be  convicted  under  the  present 
Judicial  phlloeophy  of  pampering  the  criminal 
but  could  be  given  a  federal  rap  for  com- 
mitting the  murder  with  an  imre^stered  gun 
Is  ludicrous." 

ApparenUy  he  referred  to  this  concluding 
section  In  our  editorial  Thursday  on  the 
horror  In  Cleveland: 

.  .  It  was  supreme  Irony  that  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves  picked  this  day  (the  day 
of  the  first  outbreak)  to  reject  gun  Ueenslng. 
Not  that  it  would  have  prevented  the  snipers 
from  doing  what  they  did.  But  some  who 
have  been  arrested  might  not  be  convicted. 

"They  could  have  been  on  a  federal  rap 
for  violating  lieenting  and  gun  registration 
lawt  (Italics  added).  There  U  only  a  circum- 
stantial case  against  some,  apparenUy,  for 
their  part  In  the  murderous  assault,  whereas 
their  gtms  would  have  been  prima  facie  evi- 
dence In  court  If  we  now  had  a  law  making 
violation  of  Ueenslng  and  registration  a 
crime." 

Dr.  Lincoln  altered  this  entirely  to  read 
that  the  suspects  could  be  "given  a  federal 
rap  for  committing  tbe  murder  with  an  un- 
registered gun  .  .  ." 

That  would  have  been  "ludicrous,"  but  we 
didn't  say  it.  We  said  that  conviction  for 
this  crime  of  carrying  an  unregistered  gun 
might  be  possible  when  a  murder  conviction 
was  not.  It  has  happened  many  hundreds  of 
times  in  New  York  imder  that  sUte's  SuUl- 
vitn  Law. 

We  are  also  alarmed  over  the  consequences 
of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions,  but  con- 
victions were  often  difficult  before  the 
Miranda,  Escobedo  and  Mallory  ruUngs.  We 
did  not.  Incidentally,  mention  the  "present 
judicial  philosophy  of  pampering  criminals," 
although  this  is  certainly  a  problem  which, 
we  think,  strengthens  rather  than  weakens 
the  case  for  gun  controls,  Including  registra- 
tion and  Ueenslng. 

Although  we  make  it  a  policy  of  rarely 
answering  readers,  there  have  been  several 
letters,  already  printed  without  rejoinder,  at- 
tacking what  we  dlda't  say.  Dr.  Lincoln  serves 
as  a  surrogate  for  aU  these. 

Beyond  his  letter,  however,  Is  the  dlsbeUef 
that  registration-licensing  (or  even  bans  on 
mall-order  shipping  of  guns)  will  do  any 
good.  Opponents  of  such  legislation  say  peo- 
ple would  BtiU  klU,  rape  and  rob.  Yes,  they 
would,  as  we've  commented  many  times. 
However,  the  statistics  speak  loudly:  states 
with  effective  gun  control  laws  have  a  sub- 
EtantiaUy  lower  homicide  rate  than  states 
with  weak  laws.  Moreover,  our  national 
homicide  rate  (for  all  states)  Is  60  times  as 
high  per  100,000  as  that  of  Britain,  which  has 
a  strong  gun  control  law.  (And  Britain  Is  not 
a  dictatorship,  IncldentaUy.) 

The  case  for  a  good  nationwide  system  of 
controls,  by  the  states  but  with  federal  co- 
operation and  federal  standards,  overwhelms 
aU  quibbles.  And  there  Is  no  constitutional 
barrier— the  truncated  phrase  "right  to  bear 
arms,"  so  f  requentiy  quoted  by  the  National 
Rifle  Association.  Is  in  the  BUI  of  Rights  but 
Is  dlrectiy  connected  with  the  necessity  of 
mfttntAining  a  "weU-reguUted  mlUtla."  For 
obvious  reasons,  NRA  never  mentions  that. 
FlnaUy,  no  one  has  posed  disarming  re^Km- 
slble  citizens,  sportsmen  and  others.  What 
has  been  proposed,  and  for  the  time  being 
rejected.  Is  Ueenslng  them  and  registering 
their  guns,  the  better  to  control  criminal 
usage. 


"Oonflscatlon"  Is  not  the  "next  step,"  as 
so  many  fear,  since  Congress  would  never 
approve  that,  so  long  as  its  members  are 
answerable  to  the  electorate.  When  that 
ceases,  our  country  Is  lost  and  a  few  guns 
around  the  house  won't  alter  the  fact. 


(From  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Poet, 
July  29,  19681 

UKMtOVZD    BT    BLOODSBKD 

The  snipers  who  were  responsible  for  tbe 
kiUlng  of  10  persons  and  the  wounding  of  45 
others  in  an  attack  on  Cleveland  police  were 
armed  with  weapons  comparable  to  anything 
that  the  United  States  Army  has. 

When  police  searched  the  neighborhood 
after  the  snipers  had  been  subdued,  they 
found  M-1  carbines,  M-15  automatics,  shot- 
guns, pistols  and  cases  of  ammunition.  The 
rifiee  could  fire  tracer  bullets,  enabling  the 
snipers  to  zero  In  on  their  targets.  One  po- 
lice sergeant  remarked  that  the  outiaws  had 
better  weapons  than  the  police  who  opposed 
them.  And  there  Is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  weapons  moved  In  Interstate 
commerce. 

Yet  the  day  after  the  Cleveland  incident, 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  refused 
to  take  any  reaUy  effective  action  to  control 
the  nationwide  traffic  in  firearms,  appar- 
enUy afraid  to  offend  an  armed  and  highly 
vocal  minority  that  wants  no  control. 

At  the  same  time,  the  nation's  governors, 
meeting  In  Cincinnati,  not  far  from  the 
place  where  blood  llteraUy  ran  In  the  streeU 
because  of  the  lack  of  any  effective  control 
over  firearms,  showed  a  similar  lack  of  cour- 
age by  approving  what  one  of  them  called 
"the  meet  weak-kneed  resolution  possible." 
The  rationalization  given  by  members  of 
Congress  for  their  refusal  to  approve  a  na- 
tional system  of  gun  regutratlon  and  li- 
censing was  that  It  should  be  left  to  the 
states  and  local  locaUtles.  The  governors 
took  the  same  position,  saying  "the  burden 
of  this  challenge  and  rcEponsibiUty  lies  pri- 
marily within  each  of  the  several  states." 

While  expressing  individual  concern  about 
the  weaknesa  of  existing  firearms  control 
laws  and  efforts  to  regulate  the  indiscrimi- 
nate sale  and  possession  of  firearms,  they 
committed  themselves  to  nothing  more 
definite  than  an  effort  to  get  appropriate 
legislation  enacted  in  their  various  states. 

No  matter  how  soothing  and  sweetly  rea- 
sonable aU  this  may  sound,  what  it  actually 
means  Is  that  there  Is  not  going  to  be  any 
really  effective  control — unless  the  people 
really  rise  up  In  anger  and  force  their  pub- 
lic officials  to  act,  or  replace  them  with  peo- 
ple who  wlU  act. 

The  gun  problem  is  a  national  one,  and 
It  must  be  approached  on  a  national  basis 
if  anything  effective  really  is  to  be  done. 

It  Is  a  practical  ImpoeslblUty  to  get  60 
states  to  take  approximately  identical  and 
simultaneous  action  on  anything,  and  If 
state  legislators  simply  pass  the  buck  to 
their  thousands  of  municipalities  to  deal 
with  the  problem,  any  action  that  Is  taken 
wlU  be  scattered,  feeble  and  largely  futUe. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  the 
only  instrumentaUty  that  can  provide  the 
stimulus  for  and  compel  action  on  a  na- 
tionwide scale. 

The  primary  Interest  of  present  members 
of  Congress  appears  to  be  to  do  no  more 
than  Is  absolutely  necessary  to  quiet  the 
clamor  that  Is  being  raised  about  the  sense- 
less and  preventable  slaughter  that  Is  taking 
place  in  this  country  annuaUy  because  of 
the  lack  of  any  effective  control  of  flreaima. 
And  It  Is  ironic  that  swne  of  those  pubUc 
officials  who  weep  the  loudest  about  blood- 
shed in  Vietnam  simply  shrug  off  the  blood 
that  Is  shed  In  this  country. 

Some  of  those  who  oppose  gun  control 
most  vigorously  are  loudest  In  accusing 
other  branches  of  the  govermnent.  Including 
the  Supreme  Court,  of  aldUig  crlmlnala  and 


creating  dlsre^iect  for  law  and  order,  au- 
thority and  established  institutions  at 
government. 

[From  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Advocate.  June  27. 

1968] 

Control  thx  Gun  Trattic 


Our  nation  is  now  faced  with  legislation 
to  control  guns.  The  bill  recently  passed  by 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  is  con- 
sidered by  most  thoughtful  citizens  as  only 
a  half-way  measure  since  It  limits  control 
only  to  band  guns. 

Over  the  years,  much  has  been  written  and 
spoken  about  gun  laws,  particularly  whether 
or  not  they  should  be  stringent  or  liberal. 
Within  the  past  two  years,  this  Issue  has 
come  to  be  a  vital  one  In  our  nation,  par- 
ticularly because  of  the  Incidence  of  assas- 
sinations. From  all  indications  it  seems  as 
though  our  citizenry  not  only  wants  but 
demands  stringent  control  laws. 

To  the  credit  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
a  very  effective  licensing  and  regUtration  law 
was  enacted  in  1966  and  It  has  proven  Ite 
merlto  by  decreasing  the  mtirder  rate  from 
rlfie  and  shot  guns  by  60%  below  the  na- 
tional norm. 

President  Johnson,  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  many  of  the  country's  big-city 
poUce  chiefs,  practically  aU  church  organiza- 
tions and  the  American  Bar  Association  all 
are  on  record  as  favoring  tighter  control  laws. 
As  was  brought  out  drastically  by  the  late 
Sen.  Kennedy,  any  chUd,  any  Insane  person, 
any  alcoholic,  any  narcotics  addict  or  any 
criminal  is  now  able  to  purchase  a  deadly 
rifle  without  any  difficulty  or  Inconvenience. 
WhUe  admitting  that  we  are  living  In  an  age 
of  violence  with  no  laws  or  liberal  laws, 
we  must  also  admit  that  we  are  contributing 
to  the  violent  times  In  which  we  are  living. 
Granted  that  the  laws  we  now  have  are  at 
least  partially  effective.  It  Is  also  true  that 
effectiveness  depends  upon  stringent  enforce- 
ment. Now  each  week  we  are  given  the  statis- 
tics of  the  number  of  deaths  caused  by  guns, 
whether  In  murder  or  suicide  or  by  accident, 
and  this  total  Is  too  high. 

We  plead  with  our  national  legislators  to 
accede  to  the  wishes  of  their  constituents 
and  stop  the  gun  traffic.  Listen  to  the  plea 
being  made  by  reputable  organizations  In 
demanding  that  Congress  act  to  save  us  from 
our  own  self-destruction. 

The  gun  Is  an  Instrument  of  death.  Put 
this  gun  m  the  hands  of  the  mentally  dis- 
turbed and  It  brings  about  fright,  chaos  and 
death  and  so  we  plead  for  the  stringent  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  we  now  have  and  for 
the  serious  consideration  of  expanding  the 
laws  to  include  rifles  and  mall-order 
shopping. 

[From  the  Dayton    (Ohio)    Journal  Herald. 

July  25, 1968] 

How  Many  Must  Dm? 

The  leading  story  on  Page  1  of  The  Journal 
Herald  yesterday  told  of  the  gun  battie  In 
a  Negro  section  of  Cleveland.  Ten  men  died, 
three  of  them  poUcemen.  It  began,  appar- 
ently, with  a  fusillade  against  poUce  from 
carbines  and  automatic  rifles. 

A  second  story  told  of  the  murder  In  their 
Michigan  summer  home  of  a  Detroit  family 
of  six.  "The  wounds,"  said  the  story,  "Indi- 
cated the  family  was  sUughtered  with  a 
variety  of  weapons." 

A  third  story  said:  "The  House  (of  Repre- 
sentatives) yesterday  rejected  by  more  than 
a  2-1  margin  a  pr<qx)6al  to  license  gun 
owners." 

The  gun  lobby  has  done  Ite  work  well. 

A  licensing  law.  If  one  had  l>een  passed  by 
the  present  Congress,  would  not  have  spared 
any  of  the  16  persons  killed.  If  It  had  been 
passed  five  years  ago.  It  might  have. 

The  time  has  come  when  everything  pos- 
sible now  must  Ise  done  to  protect  Americans 
against  gun  violence.  The  right  to  posseas 
guna  must  be  carefully  Umlted  and  eerlous 
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[From  the  Han  den  (Conn.)  Cbronlda, 
July  11.  1968] 

Q\  N    CONTSOL 

State  Rep.  Mlllpn  Caplan  of  Hamden  haa 
called  attention  t  >  a  state  gun  control  hear- 
ing to  be  held  at  the  Judiciary  Room  of  the 
State  Capitol  nest  Tuesday  morning  at  11 
o'clock.  Local  residents  for  or  against  gun 
control  leglslatloii  are  urged  to  attend  the 
hearing  and  to  pla  m  their  polnta  of  view  on 
the  record. 

Oun  control  hai  been  under  considerable 
discussion  In  recen ;  years,  but  never  so  much 
as  since  the  aaaaaa  nation  of  Senator  Robert 
P.  Kennedy  In  Lot  Angeles.  It  Is  tragic  that 
It  took  another  a  isasslnatlon  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a  head-  -It  should  have  been  re- 
aolved  long  since. 

Oun  control — U  e  registration  of  firearms 
In  private  ownersh  p — will  not  markedly  cur- 
tall  crime  and  viol  snce  In  America  out-and- 
Aut.  9i(lmlnals  will  still  manage  to  get  their 
iiands  on  guns — J  ist  as  they  employ  brass 
knuckles,  burglar  r  tools  and  other  such 
equipment  which  the  average  law-abiding 
dtlaen  knows  notl  Ing  of. 

However,  the  reg  Istratlon  of  firearms  could 
conceivably  be  of  Immeasurable  help  to  po- 
lice In  solving  crii  lee  and,  in  the  process,  of 
preventing  the  sai  le  people  from  continuing 
crime  waves  unch  >cked. 

Last  week's  snip  »r  case  In  New  York's  Cen- 
tral Park  was  a  cue  tn  point,  to  a  degree. 
Police  didn't  have  to  track  down  the  sniper — 
he  was  shot  dead  on  a  park  rest  room  roof. 
However,  within  a  very  short  period  of  time, 
the  origin  and  sa  es  route  of  the  gun  used 
by  the  sniper  was  traced  with  great  rapidity 
and  uncanny  acci  racy.  New  York's  Sullivan 
Law  on  gun  reglitratlon  didn't  prevent  an 
insane  sniper  fro  n  venting  his  rage  upon 
others,  but  It  did  help  police  pin  down  the 
case  and  to  ascerl  kin  that  the  reign  of  vio- 
lence In  this  particular  case  ended  with  the 
killing  of  the  snip  ir  at  the  scene. 

Opponents  of  {un  registration  contend 
that  this  would  >e  an  Infringement  upon 
their  constitution)  1  rights.  This  is  ridiculous. 
To  be  required  m  register  firearms  with 
proper  authorities  Is  no  more  a  taking  away 
of  the  right  of  sti  ble  citizens  to  own  a  fire- 
arm than  to  reqi  Ire  that  a  person  register 
a|id  pass  a  driver's  license 
deprive  a  p>erson  of  the 
if  he  can 
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haa  been  much  lees  emphasis  on  the  human 
factor,  or  the  social  sciences.  For  It  Is  the 
sodal  sciences  to  which  the  nation  must  turn 
to  deal  with  lUnessea  that  affect  the  human 
tmetar. 

No  enumeration  of  aodal  Ilia  la  neceasary, 
each  cltlaen  can  readily  make  a  llat  of  his 
own.  But  not  many  can  develop  a  list  of 
realistic  solutions. 

Finding  solutions  .to  social  ailments  la 
fraught  with  difficulty,  because  as  we  stated 
before,  people  are  different  and  act  In  dif- 
ferent ways  for  different  reasons.  It  Is  also 
difficult  because  for  too  long  we  have  looked 
upon  the  social  sciences  aa  a  field  filled  with 
dogooders  going  around  fiddling  with  things 
they  ought  not  to  be  fiddling  with.  In  addi- 
tion, we've  never  financed  and  encouraged 
the  social  sciences  aa  well  as  we  have  the 
pure  sciences.  We  are  great  on  developing 
new  medicines,  new  aircraft,  and  new  space- 
ahlpa,  aa  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  nuta  on 
advancing  technology. 

But  as  we  do  so  we  create  social  prob- 
lems, and  social  changes  which  require  Just 
as  much  attention.  We've  always  bad  a  habit 
of  creating  cultural  lags,  and  not  caring 
about  filling  the  gaps. 

So  the  human  factor  Is  of  basic  Import- 
ance In  the  area  of  crime  control,  and  the 
area  of  gun  control.  The  majority  of  people 
seem  agreed  at  least  that  it  Is  the  human 
heart  and  mind,  which  In  the  end  determines 
our  social  conaclence,  and  the  actions  stem- 
ming from  that  conscience. 

Therefore  -ve  must  spend  as  much  money, 
and  give  as  much  attention  to  the  social 
sciences  as  we  do  to  the  legal  and  techno- 
logical aspects  of  living.  We  can  not  con- 
tinue to  smirk  at  the  social  sciences,  for  the 
human  factor  Is  too  Important  for  that. 

The  human  factor  can  be  strengthened.  Its 
Ulnessee  can  be  probed  and  cured,  and  the 
crime  rate  can  be  reduced.  But  we  must 
turn  to  the  social  sciences  for  help.  We  as 
citizens  must  support  the  social  sciences 
more,  and  this  Is  where  we  as  part  of  the 
human  factor  come  In. 

As  part  of  the  human  factor  we  are  re- 
sponsible too. 

(From  the  Leesburg,  (Va.)  Loudoun  Tlmea- 

Mlrror,  July  11,  IMS] 

Thx  arm  9nvaaL* 

The  furor  over  gun  control  laws  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  brought  home  locally  with 
a  request  from  chairman  William  S.  Leach 
that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  examine  a 
model  firearms  ordinance  drafted  by  the 
Metropolitan  Council  of  Oovemmenta  for 
poaslble  implementation  by  member  Juris- 
dictions. 

Leach's  request  was  a  sensible  one,  aimed 
at  bringing  the  Issue  to  the  forefront  at  the 
local  level. 

The  anti-gun  control  faction  haa  already 
Initiated  an  advertising  campaign  In  Loudoun 
In  which  the  tired  arguments  of  Infringe- 
ment on  individual  rlghta  and  the  hint  of 
oonununlstlc  Implication  is  utilized.  A  Fair- 
fax County  wonuua  charged  in  a  letter  to 
this  newspaper  that  she  received  a  sheet  In 
her  mailbox  over  the  weekend  which  oppoeed 
gxm  controls,  and  that  delivery  of  the  docu- 
ment was  Illegal  since  It  carried  no  poet- 
mark  and  was  not  handled  by  poetal  work- 
en.  If  this  is  true,  the  Concerned  Citizens 
of  Loudoun  Coimty  under  whoee  name  the 
aheet  waa  printed  has  gotten  off  to  a  poor 
Btart.  The  woman  had  a  pointed  remark  for 
the  Concerned  Citizens:  "I  would  suggest  if 
they  are  deeply  concerned  for  the  survival 
of  our  coimtry  and  the  freedoms  In  It,  they 
might  first  themselves  adhere  to  Its  laws." 

Opposition  to  gun  controls  haa  for  yean 
been  exceptionally  well  organized  at  the 
national  level.  But  disgust  growing  through- 
out the  country  over  random  distribution, 
ownership  and  deadly  use  of  firearms  In 
criminal  acta  has  prompted  proponents  of 
gun  controla  to  organize  to  an  extent  never 


before  witnessed  In  ovur  history.  They  too  are 
pumping  out  literature,  making  speeches, 
circulating  petitions  and  citing  statistics  to 
back  up  their  argument— all  of  this  a  proc- 
ess which  in  the  past  was  the  specialty  of 
anti-gun  control  lobbies. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  gun  controls 
are  uncomplicated  and  logical.  Registration 
of  firearms,  and  certain  restrictions  aimed 
at  keeping  them  out  of  the  hands  of  those 
likely  to  xise  them  in  crime  Is  no  cure-all 
to  the  spiral  ing  crime  rate  in  the  country. 
But  m»fc<wg  it  more  difficult  for  a  prospec- 
tive criminal  to  procure  a  weapon  may  lessen 
the  chance  that  he  will  be  able  to  carry 
through  with  the  crime  he  is  contemplating. 
Perhaps  it  would  prevent  an  unbalanced 
individual  from  murdering  someone  in  a 
fit  or  rage.  IiCaybe  it  would  keep  a  drug 
addict  from  shooting  someone  while  at- 
tempting to  gain  access  to  more  drugs.  It 
might  even  hinder  a  convicted  murderer 
from  obtaining  a  gun  so  he  can  commit 
another  atrocity.  In  no  case  would  it  keep 
the  average,  law  abiding  citizen  from  own- 
ing a  aportlng  gun  or  from  retaining  a  reg- 
istered firearm  in  hla  home. 

When  the  lies  are  pared  from  the  truth, 
there  is  very  Uttle  argument  against  effec- 
tive gun  control.  Most  of  the  opposition 
continues  to  thrive  on  dark  innuendo,  hazy 
accusations  and  half-baked  theories  with 
regard  to  the  Constitution — which  inci- 
dentally prohibits  Infringement  on  the  right 
to  bear  arms,  but  makea  no  mention  one 
way  or  the  other  about  registering  weapons. 

In  our  estimation,  the  moet  preposterotis 
argument  of  all  against  controls  Is  the  one 
asserting  that  the  whole  proposition  is  a 
communist  conspiracy  under  which  all  fire- 
arms will  be  registered  and  then  the  commies 
will  swoop  down  out  of  a  tree,  grab  the  reg- 
istration lists  and  proceed  to  gather  up  all  the 
weapons  in  the  nation,  leaving  us  helpless. 
It  ahould  be  noted  that,  if  the  communists 
or  anyone  else  ever  get  as  far  as  your  local 
police  station,  you  don't  stand  much  of  a 
chance  with  your  pop  gun  anyway. 

[From  the  Hagerstown  (Md.)  MaU,  July  25, 

IMS) 

Thxic's  a  DimmENCK 

If  there  were  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
guns  and  a  meaningful  gun  registration  law, 
would  an  Innocent  family  of  six  Detroit  va- 
cationers have  been  shot  in  cold  blood  in 
Northwest  Michigan? 

Would  two  New  York  vacationers  have  met 
the  same  fate  while  walking  the  street  of 
a  California  city  if  controls  were  imposed? 

Would  three  Cleveland  policemen  and  sev- 
en other  persons  have  been  killed  by  snipers? 

Opponents  of  any  kind  of  restrictions  on 
the  sale  of  guns  and-or  their  registration, 
point  out  that  automobiles  kill  more  people 
than  firearms. 

But  there's  a  difference.  Only  in  very  rare 
Instances  do  motorists  deliberately  try  to 
kill  Innocent  persons  by  automobile. 

Except  for  occasional  accidents,  mostly 
while  cleaning  guns  or  hunting,  gun  deaths 
are  deliberate.  Either  they  are  planned  or 
committed  by  some  demented  person  who 
should  never  have  been  in  possession  of  a 
firearm. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  and  Its  al- 
lies charge  that  curbs  on  gun  sales  will  have 
no  effect  on  persons  bent  on  murder.  They 
hold  that  any  person  determined  to  kill  will 
somehow  fljad  the  necessary  weapon. 

Only  responsible  law-abiding  citizens 
should  be  entitled  to  the  iise  of  deadly  guns 
and  ammunition.  Strict  laws  won't  stop 
murder,  but  they  will  put  reins  on  what  ap- 
pears to  be  maas  slaughter. 

[From  the  Dover  (N.H.)  Foster's  Democrat, 

July  17,  1968) 

CiTBs  OH  Tot  Oums 

One  of  the  most  Intriguing  aspects  of  the 

present  national  concern  over  gun  violence 
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Is  the  way  manufacturen  and  sales  outlets 
have  begun  to  act  on  their  own.  Though  the 
movement  to  curb  aales  promotion  of  both 
real  and  toy  guns  is  not  yet  as  widespread 
as  many  would  like,  this  has  gotten  a  good 
start. 

It  is  significant  that  two  of  the  nation's 
largest  retailers,  each  of  which  haa  a  huge 
mall  order  business,  are  de-emphaaizing  ad- 
vertising and  sales  of  toy  guns.  This  action 
by  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Montgomery  Ward 
comes  on  the  heels  of  an  earlier  undertaking 
by  both  to  voluntarily  restrict  sales  of  real 
firearms. 

Montgomery  Ward  reporta  that  it  Is  "ton- 
ing down"  catalog  references  to  toy  guns 
and,  in  the  words  of  a  Chicago  spokesman, 
"making  sure  they  aren't  dealing  with  viol- 
ence." A  Sears  spokesman  says  that  firm  has 
stopped  advertising  "firearms,  ammunition, 
toy  guns  and  similar  toys  of  violence." 

Toy  manufacturers  also  are  concerned 
about  public  reaction  to  toy  guns  and  other 
weapons.  One  of  the  largest,  Mattel,  Inc.,  has 
launched  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  sub- 
ject including  surveys  and  Interviews  with 
psychiatrists — an  investigation,  an  executive 
reports,  into  "the  whole  proposition  of  toy 
weapons."  There  are  indications  that  numer- 
ous toy  dealers  are  delaying  purchases  to  see 
what  this  and  other  studies  will  show,  and 
that  some  do  not  plan  to  stock  toy  weapons 
for  the  Christmas  trade. 

The  cynical  may  argue  that  the  motivation 
for  all  this  show  of  interest  in  the  subject  is 
strictly  commercial.  We  prefer  to  think  that, 
at  least  to  some  extent,  it  reflects  genuine 
concern  about  violence  in  our  society  and 
the  posalble  contribution  toy  guns  make  to 
the  fostering  of  violence.  It  is  good  that  toy 
makers  and  toy  sellers  are  doing  something 
about  the  matter  on  their  own  without 
awaiting  a  government  edict. 

(From  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times, 

Aug.  ao,  1908] 

Block  Hanocun  Impobtb 

Congress  haa  already  given  Its  approval  to 
a  ban  on  the  mall-order  sales  of  handguns — 
revolvera  and  the  like — and  the  State  De- 
partment has  now  disclosed  that  it  has  de- 
layed the  approval  of  import  licenses  cover- 
ing approximately  400,000  foreign-made 
weapons  of  this  type. 

This  action  was  taken  by  the  department's 
mimlttons  control  agency  iinder  provlsiona 
of  the  Crime  Control  Act  signed  by  President 
Johnson  last  June.  That  federal  statute  spe- 
cifically prohibits,  beginning  Dec.  16,  the  im- 
portation of  the  cheap — 112  to  $14 — ptstols 
which  the  police  call  "Saturday  night  spe- 
cials" and  which  are  used  In  a  majority  of 
the  armed  robberies  reported  to  the  authori- 
ties. In  drafting  tbe  Crime  Control  Act,  how- 
ever. Congress  also  Included  a  declaration  to 
the  effect  that  handguns  constitute  a  threat 
to  public  order  and  safety. 

It  is  this  reference  on  which  the  State 
Department  has  acted  to  hold  up  approval 
of  the  import  license  applications  as  a  means 
of  averting  a  veritable  flood  of  cheap  for- 
eign-made pistols  Into  the  United  States, 
even  though  the  Import  ban  Is  not  scheduled 
to  go  Into  effect  until  Dec.  15. 

It  will  probably  be  a  surprise  and  a  shock 
to  many  Americans  to  learn  that  between 
Jan.  1  of  this  year  and  June  19,  the  day  Pres- 
ident Johnson  approved  the  Crime  Control 
Act.  import  licenses  covering  1.814  milllan 
handguns  were  issued.  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
Connecticut  Democrat  who  has  been  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  fight  for  effective  gun  con- 
trols, has  already  offered  legislation  which 
would  advance  the  Dec.  15  deadline  so  that 
the  State  Department's  delaying  tactic  will 
stick. 

Meanwhile  measiures  extending  the  ban  on 
mall-order  sales  of  handguns  to  rifles  and 
shotguns— one  of  the  basic  requirements  of 
effective  gun  controls — ^wlll  be  ready  for  con- 
sideration by  both  the  House  and  tbe  Sen- 


ate when  CongresB  reconvenee  next  month. 
If  the  lawmaken  can  feel  the  mood  of  the 
great  majority  of  Americans,  they  will  ap- 
prove the  nfle-shotgun  mail-order  ban  with- 
out further  delay. 

[From  the  Durham  (N.C.)  Sun,  Aug.  28, 1968] 
Nation's  Caimc  Ratk  Demands  Action 

Durham's  drop  in  the  Index  of  major 
crimes  as  listed  by  the  FBI,  while  welcome,  is 
an  example  of  how  hollow  statistical  ratings 
can  be. 

Durham  did  drop  from  7th  to  33rd  place 
In  the  rate  of  murden  per  100,000  population 
within  the  past  two  years.  However,  while 
the  city  dropped  In  the  national  standings, 
the  total  number  of  crimes  reported  in  Dur- 
ham Increased. 

A  drop  In  ratings  matched  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  total  number  of  crimes,  mean 
only  that  Durham  waa  not  as  "bad"  as  its 
neighbon.  While  It  is  good  Durham  did  have 
a  drop  in  ita  crime  rate,  it  is  little  consola- 
tion to  the  vlcttms  of  the  larger  number  of 
crimes  which  did  occur  within  Durham  dur- 
ing 1967. 

There  are  a  number  of  alarming  points 
made  by  the  FBI  annual  report  to  the  nation. 

One  of  the  leading  points  is  that  more 
than  3.8  million  serious  crlmee  were  re- 
ported in  tbe  U.8.  during  1967,  a  16  per  cent 
Increase  over  the  number  in  1966. 

Another  alarming  fact  is  that  76  police- 
men, across  the  covmtry,  were  murdered  In 
the  performance  of  their  duty,  with  96  per 
cent  of  those  lawmen  killed  by  firearms. 

Use  of  firearms  In  crime  has  Increased 
sharply  within  tbe  U.S.  during  the  1960b. 
The  FBI  report  shows  that  since  1964,  use 
of  firearms  in  murder  increased  47  per  cent 
and  armed  robbery  went  up  68  per  cent. 

While  faced  with  an  onslaught  of  new 
crimes,  police  solutions  of  serious  crimes  de- 
creased by  8  per  cent. 

Once  In  crime,  many  iiersons  repeat  of- 
fenses, the  report  shows.  In  1963,  91  per  cent 
of  all  persons  who  were  acquitted  or  re- 
leased have  since  been  rearrested  on  other 
charges.  Also,  73  per  cent  of  the  prisoners 
given  early  release  in  1963  for  having  main- 
tained good  behavior  In  prison  have  been 
rearrested  for  new  offenses. 

While  statistics  can  be  misleading,  par- 
ticularly those  showing  "standings,"  they 
also  can  be  useful  In  pointing  up  areas  of 
concern  for  policemen.  Judges  and  attorneys, 
but  most  of  all,  for  citizens  who  must  de- 
mand that  their  governments  provide  more 
effective  protection  against  criminals. 

(From  the  Hickory  (N.C.)   Record, 

Aug.  27.  1968] 

New  Lioht  on  Cancx 

The  new  report  on  crime,  compiled  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  holds  con- 
siderable Interest.  Some  of  Its  statistics  will 
be  quoted  by  many — probably  on  opposite 
Bides  of  the  same  issue.  Among  its  moet 
startling  charges  are  these: 

There  has  been  an  eighty-nine  per  cent  In- 
crease In  serious  crime  in  the  nation  since 
I960,  with  a  rise  In  crimes  of  violence  of 
seventy-three  per  cent; 

There  were  more  than  3.8  million  serious 
offenses  committed  In  1967,  than  in  1966 — a 
sixteen  per  cent  Increase; 

The  police  appeared  less  capable  of  cop- 
ing with  their  problems  than  In  1966,  as  their 
rate  of  solving  crime  dropped  by  eight  per 
cent. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover.  FBI  director,  blames  court 
decisions  for  much  of  the  decline  in  solving 
crimes  because,  he  said,  many  of  these  re- 
strict police  investigative  and  enforcement 
practices. 

Director  Hoover,  in  his  appeal  for  tighter 
firearms  control — a  position  that  puts  him 
at  odds  with  many  lawmakers  who  concur 
with  his  views  on  court  decisions — notes  that 


firearms  were  used  In  all  except  five  of  the 
cases  in  which  seventy-six  policemen  were 
killed  by  criminals.  He  also  reports  that  there 
were  a  total  of  7,600  persons  shot  to  death, 
with  forty-eight  i>er  cent  being  slain  by 
handguns,  nine  per  cent  by  shotguns,  and 
six  per  cent  by  rlfies. 

As  a  clincher — or  at  least  it  is  so  regarded 
by  the  FBI  chief — he  noted  that  four  North- 
eastern States,  with  strict  gun  control  laws, 
had  the  lowest  incidence  of  murder  by  fire- 
arms, and  that  Texas,  without  gun  control 
laws,  recorded  the  hlgheet  number  of  homi- 
cides— 5,104 — with  seventy  per  cent  being 
gun  deaths.  Callforma,  also  lacking  strict 
gun  control  laws,  had  4,867  murden  of  which 
more  than  half— fifty-two  per  cent— were 
caused  by  firearms. 

POWXB    AND   PKIVILEGB 

(Statement  of  Senator  TBoicaa  J.  Dood) 

Mr.  President,  the  praferred  position  occu- 
pied by  the  National  Rifle  Association  in  our 
national  affairs  has  come  increasingly  to  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  it  is  increasingly 
irritating  to  the  public. 

Each  time  the  National  Rifle  Association 
flexes  its  muscles,  exercises  its  vast  letter- 
writing  and  lobbying  power,  it  loses  a  couple 
of  friends. 

The  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire  Herald, 
on  July  18.  1968,  called  this  to  the  attention 
of  its  readers  in  an  article  entitled  "Un- 
justified Privileges  for  the  NRA."  The  article 
said  In  part : 

"Some  may  be  puzzled  as  to  why  the  or- 
ganization is  able  to  marshal  such  an  out- 
pouring of  support.  There  are  numerous  rea- 
sons. One  occasionally  forgotten  is  that  the 
Federal  government,  acting  out  of  considera- 
tions that  make  less  and  less  sense  as  our 
society  matures,  confen  numerous  special 
privileges  on  the  NRA."  ^ 

Mr.  President,  I  aak  that  the  entire  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  record  at  this  point, 
so  that  my  colleagues  might  understand 
that  it  is  at  least  in  part  Congressional  ap- 
propriations of  taxpayers  money  that  en- 
ables the  National  Rlfie  Association  to  so 
successfully  generate  an  avalanche  of  mail 
whenever  it  finds  Congress  heading  In  a  leg- 
islative direction  not  to  its  liking. 

"(From  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Herald,  July 
18,  1968) 

"TTN  JUSTIFIED   PlIVIIXGCa    FOB    TRX    NRA 

"The  potency  of  tbe  National  Rlfie  As- 
sociation as  lobbyist  and  organizer  of  let- 
ter-writing campaigns  is  well  known.  The 
current  dtlve  to  fxvert  passage  of  firm  gun 
control  legislation,  despite  popular  senti- 
ment, is  a  new  indication  of  NRA  power. 

"Some  may  be  puzzled  as  to  why  the  or- 
ganization is  able  to  marshal  such  an  out- 
pouring of  support.  There  are  numerous  rea- 
sons. One  occasionally  forgotten  is  that  the 
federal  government,  acting  out  of  considera- 
tions that  make  less  and  less  sense  as  our 
society  matures,  confers  numerous  special 
privileges  on  the  NRA. 

"One  of  these  special  privileges  is  that 
NRA  members,  unlike  other  citizens,  can 
buy  surplus  Army  carbines — at  a  mere  $20. 
It  Is  noteworthy  that  not  all  the  NRA  mem- 
bers who  make  use  of  this  privilege,  or  seek 
to,  are  the  sort  of  people  who  ought  to  have 
carbines — or  any  other  gun,  for  that  matter. 

"The  columnists  Rowland  Evans  and  Rob- 
ert Novak  disclosed  some  Interesting  infor- 
mation on  this  point  the  other  day.  Last 
summer,  they  say,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice found  that  41  NRA  members  who  tried 
to  buy  surplus  carbines  had  criminal  rec- 
ords; as  a  result,  the  sales  did  not  go  through. 
Twenty-six  other  NKA  members  also  were 
thwarted  In  buying  carbines  during  the  same 
four-month  period,  it  Is  reported — some  be- 
cause police  departments  objected,  some  for 
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blanket  condemnation  of 

nembers.  The  point  made 
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t»  Justified.  If  thU  special 

n  idnded,  the  NRA  might  not 

BUcoMSful  at  stalling  gun  con- 

faqeof  popular  demand." 


ADJOXTRNklENT  TO  11  AM. 

Mr.  LONG  ot  Louisiana.  Mr.  Preri- 

dent.  I  move,    n  accordance  wl*h  the 

previous  oitler.  ^at  the  Senate  stuidin 

adjournment  ui  itU  11  o'clock  tomorrow 

morning.  ^  ^  j  /«♦  « 

The  motion  \  'as  agreed  to;  a™J"  " 


o'clock  and  35 


ociocK  aim  oo  I linutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday.  Sep- 
tember 17.  1968  at  11  a.m. 
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ilamed  persons  to  be  repre- 
Unlted  States  of  America  to 
of  the  General  Asaembly  of 


The  following- 
sentatlves  of  the 
tbe  23d  session 
the  United  Natlcns: 

Oeorse  'W.  Ball ,  of  New  Tortt. 

WUllam  C,  Fc  iter,  of  the  District  of  Co- 


Cooper.  VS.  Senator  from 
the  SUte  at  Kentucky. 

Stuart  Symln  rton.  U.S.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Mlsaoui  I. 

The  foUowlni  -named  pvnoat  to  be  alter- 
nate repreeenU  lyes  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  to  tbe  aSd  session  ol  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 

WUllam  B.  Bv  ITum.  of  Maryland. 


Louis  Stolbeti ;. 


of  New  Toek, 

Mrs.  Harrn  f  leker.  of  New  Tork. 

in*  foUowloi  -namad  penons  to  bt  Incor- 
poratofs  of  tlu  CarpontUn  aathorlMd  by 
saeUon  QOXa)  ot  the  Houatng  and  Urban 
DarMopoMBt  Ac  t  at  10«: 

f>ffftfyi  c  Btt  Btaua.  at  PMUMylvanla. 

OUbwt  W.  n  rtiuch.  at  ntm  Tork. 

wmiam  A.  ■■  vltt  o<  minota. 

oC  PenaaylTanla 
,  or  PsaaaylTaata. 

OOMI 


CAUFOBMIA 

Robert  J.  Clifford.  RmI  Bluff.  CaUf ..  In  place 
of  M.  K.  Stewart,  retired. 

Mabel  C.  Marls.  Smith  River,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  P.  M.  Boech,  retired. 

coNNKCTictrr 

Lenora  C.  Hicks.  Chaplin.  Conn..  In  place 
of  R.  E.  Bowen,  retired. 

ixoaniA 

Elaine  N.  Thompeon.  Oretn*.  FU..  In  place 
of  J.  W.  Thompson,  rtalgned. 

Frederick  J.   Arnold.  Palm  City.  Fla..   in 
place  of  E.  J.  Sanders,  deceased. 
csoaoiA 

Dave  H.  Keever,  Jr..  LUbum.  Oa..  In  place 
of  H.  S.  Dickson,  retired. 

.  .  XLUNOIB 

Richard  T.  Durgom,  Rockton.  ni..  In  place 
of  R.  E.  Wright,  transferred. 

INDIANA 

Marjorle  E.  Roll.  Fredericksburg.  Ind..  in 
place  of  Carrie  Kay,  retired. 

W.  Lowell  Whltlatch.  Lexington.  Ind.,  In 
place  of  R.  O.  Holmes,  retired. 

IOWA 

H\igh  L.  Walsh.  Jr..  Lone  Rock.  Iowa.  In 
place  of  E.  L.  Earing,  retired. 

Lloyd  Suttles,  Jr.,  Muscatine,  Iowa.  In  place 
of  J.  H.  Hendrlks.  deceased. 

Dick  J.  Qerdla.  Tltonka.  Iowa.  In  place  of 
J.  A.  Stott,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Ralph  E.  Dillon,  Hope,  Kaxu.,  in  place  of 
M.  B.  Albright,  retired. 

LieRoy  F.  Helserman,  Oketo,  Kans.,  In  place 
of  H.  M.  Hedge,  retired. 

ICADtX 

Elizabeth  K.  Chan^ion,  East  Waterboro, 
Maine  In  place  of  J.  C.  SmaU,  retired. 

MAETLANO 

Mary  Lee  P.  Kolb,  AUen.  Md..  In  place  of 
L.  M.  Nichols,  retire^. 

ICASSACHVSRTS 

Anne  S.  Mason,  Princeton.  Mass..  In  pUce 
of  M.  W.  Chase,  retired. 

KKBIOAN 

Lawrence  D.  Jordan.  Oakley,  llicb.,  in  pUce 
of  F.  A.  Pierce,  retired. 

Nicholas  A.  Coaenza.  Port  Sanilac.  Mich., 
m  place  of  O.  P.  SmUey.  retired. 

MINNEEOTA 

Myron  J.  Fisher.  Hutchinson.  Minn..  In 
place  ot  H.  E.  Jensen,  rtttred. 


NOETH  DAKOTA 

Darren  D.  Herlnger.  Anamooee.  N.  Dak.,  In 
place  of  O.  W.  Ch*pek,  deceased. 

Helen  B.  Olson.  Bucynis.  N.  Dak.,  in  place 
Of  P.  J.  Oran.  resigned. 

OHIO 

Vera  Faye  Walker.  LangsvlUe,  Ohio.  In  place 
Of  L.  M.  Edwards,  deceased. 

PENNBTI.VANIA 

SaUy  A.  Robinson.  McOrann,  Pa..  In  place 
of  A.  O.  Byron,  deceased. 

Clifford  K.  Stelnruck,  Parker  Ford.  Pa.,  In 
place  of  A.  B.  MacKlsslc.  retired. 

Harold  I.  LentE.  RouzerrUle,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  O.  A.  Oarrett.  retired. 

Paul  H.  Shields.  Tldloute,  Pa..  In  place  cf 
W.  J.  Shields,  retired. 

BOTTTH    CASOLINA 

Marvin  E.  Padgett,  Bethune,  S.C.  In  place 
of  R.  E.  McCasklU.  retired. 

SOTTTR   DAKOTA 

Donald  W.  Berg,  Willow  Lake,  S.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  P.  O.  Houghton,  deceased. 

TENNESSEE 

Margaret  E.  Bruce,  Belvldere,  Tenn..  In 
place  of  E.  M.  Warmbrod,  transferred. 

Chandler  P.  Strunk,  Wlnfield,  Tenn.,  la 
place  of  Clifford  Byrd,  deceased. 

TEXAS 

Mary  L.  OUlesple.  Avalon,  Tex.,  in  place  cf 
LandlsOUes,  retired. 

Joseph  Z.  Spain,  Decatur.  Tex..  In  place  of 
R.  A.  Smith,  deceased. 

Ben  D.  Deason.  Stockdale.  Tex.,  in  place  cf 
M.  L.  Spear,  retired. 

VntCINIA 

Charles  C.  Baker.  Jr..  Courtland.  Va..  la 
place  of  R.  T.  OUlette,  resigned. 

Thomas  A.  Holland,  Jr.,  Naasawadox.  Vs.. 
In  place  of  J.  W.  Bell,  retired. 

WEST   VIEOINIA 

James  B.  Legg.  Bancroft,  W.  Va.,  In  place  c  r 
E.  J.  Lovejoy.  realgned. 

WISCONSIN 

Eunice  M.  Anderson,  OUmanton.  Wis..  In 
place  of  B.  P.  Clark,  retired. 

Howard  R.  Freund,  Saint  Oermain.  Wis.. 
In  place  of  A.  L.  Camp,  resigned. 

Robvt  R.  Stangel.  Jr..  Tlsch  MUU.  Wis.,  in 
place  of  R.  R.  Stangel.  retired. 


Ann  O.  Wise.  Washington.  Miss.,  in  place 
of  A.  O.  Wise. 


V.  BaldMB  Hardy,  rwamond.  Mo.,  in  -piaoe 
o<  r  J.  Dosialrtsnsi.  retired. 

■oben  B.  LePavour.  rarmiagtoa.  NJI..  la 
plaeeoCC  C  Blaoebard.  retired. 


CONFnOIA'nONS 

■■iMiHw  nom*"*^*""*  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  September  16.  1968: 
FnaasL  Commvnscations  OoMiiiannn 
H.  Met  Lee,  of  tbe  Dlstrtet  of  Odambu 
to  be  a  m«Bber  of  tbe  Fsdsral  OoouiuBlc  • 
uoaa  niiMwHiinr  (or  ttaa  term  o(  7  j*»  ^ 
from  July  l.  l*m. 
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and  Thy  way  of  truth  and  love  be  trod 
by  all  the  children  of  men. 

We  commend  to  Thy  care  all  who  are 
engaged  In  the  government  of  our  coun- 
try. Continue  to  grant  imto  them  an  in- 
tegrity of  mind,  a  sincerity  of  heart  and 
an  unfailing  devotion  to  the  welfare  of 
our  pewle.  May  all  legislation  be  worthy 
of  our  noblest  efforts  and  for  the  good 
of  alL 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  September  12.  1968,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESffiENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


r  into  our  Tlvee  »nd 
in  m  that  this  day  may  bt  a 


wtut-     !*•  matm  war  uum  ta  a  twmt  •*«•«:   *^ 
day    Mngdflf"  of  good  wlU  nay  bagln  to  eoaa* 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment,  bills,  joint,  and  concurrent 
resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  following 
tiUes: 

HJl.  306.  An  act  to  amend  section  273S  of 
tlUe  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
clude authority  for  the  settlement  of  claims 
incident  to  the  noncombat  activity  of  the 
Coast  Gviard  while  It  Is  operating  as  a  serv- 
ice In  the  Department  of  Transportation,  to 
grant  equivalent  claims  setUement  author- 
ity to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  increase 
the  authority  which  may  be  delegated  to 
an  officer  under  subsection  (g)  of  section 
3733  of  Utle  10  and  subsection  (f )  of  section 
715  of  tlUe  32,  from  $1,000  to  $2,600.  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJl.e362.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  mat"t*«"  the  Mountain  Park  reclama- 
tion project.  Oklahoma,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJl.  10483.  An  act  to  amend  section  2733 
of  utle  10.  umtad  States  Code,  to  autbortas 
the  application  of  local  law  In  detarmlnlng 
iba  effect  of  claimant's  contributory  nagU- 
ganoe.  and  to  clarify  tbe  procedure  for 
appMd  from  certain  claims  detarminattons: 

HJL  ISM*.  An  act  to  anMnd  section  2794 
of  title  10  o(  Um  umtod  States  Code  to  per- 
mit tbe  use  of  oMesfs  Of  any  a(  tbe  senrtoes 
oQ  elataw  i  nmmlsitniii  aad  for  oUier  pw- 
to  asMad  seeUoD  97Ma  ot  ttUe  10  to 


requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJl  8140.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  against  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbU  by  officers  and  employees  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  damage  to,  or  loss  of. 
personal  property  Incident  to  their  service, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  3666.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  with  respect  to  the  definition 
of  "supplemental  air  transportation,"  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  20) 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  national  water  re- 
source problems  and  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1004) 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance 
of  the  central  Arizona  project,  Arizona- 
New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  joint  and  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 

House  is  requested: 

S.  880.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mlloye  M. 
Sokltch; 

S  2761.  An  act  to  designate  the  Mount 
Jefferson  WUdemeaa,  WUlamette,  Deschutes, 
and  Mount  Hood  NaUonal  Forests.  In  the 
State  of  Oregon: 

S  2896.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Capt.  J<An  N.  Laycock,  U.S.  Navy 
(retired); 

8.2999.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  SUtes  to  ad- 
ministratively settle  tort  cUlms  arising  in 
foreign  countzlas: 

8.  3182.  An  act  to  authorise  the  purchase, 
■ale.  eECbange.  mortgage,  and  long-term 
leasing  of  land  by  the  Swlnomlsh  Indian 
Tribal  Community,  and  for  other  purposes: 

8.3354.  An  act  to  amend  Utle  18.  United 
States  Code,  ivlatinc  to  oooflieta  of  intaraet. 
with  rsapeet  to  tbe  msaabars  of  tbe  District  ot 
CdumbU  CouneU: 

B  J.  RM.  100.  Joint  r«MluttOB  to  create  a 
I  nimtlitti  to  stady  the  bankmpter  laws  of 
Um  Uiillad  iMalsB   and 

11.  OosiBurreot    i—olouon    n»- 
laUi 


Plorida?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
SiKES.  McFall.  Pattin.  Long  of  Mary- 
land. Mahon,  Cederberg,  Jonas,  Talcott. 
and  Bow. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  5910. 
LANDS  HELD  IN  TRUST  FOR 
PAWNEE  INDIAN  TRIBE 

Mr.  HALEY  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
5910)  to  declare  that  the  United  States 
holds  certain  lands  in  trust  for  the 
Pawnee  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 


BY  LEGAL  MEANS  113  ARMY  RE- 
SERVISTS STATIONED  AT  FORT 
MEADE  HAVE  DELAYED  THEIR 
SHIPMENT  TO  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
113  Army  reservists  stationed  at  Port 
Meade,  Md..  have  by  legal  means  delayed 
their  shipment  to  Vietnam.  I  rise  to  make 
It  clear  that  this  iU-advlsed  group  is  only 
a  small  part  of  the  38,000  reservists  and 
gxiardsmen  called  up  in  May. 

These  young  citizen  soldiers  represent 
only  a  fraction  of  those  called  up. 

No  one  made  these  men  join  this  cer- 
tain unit:  they  volimteered  and  took  an 
oath,  pledging  to  serve  their  country 
wherever  needed.  So  I  do  not  understand 
their  complaint. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas'  order  delaying  these  young  men 
from  going  overseas  is  a  typical  publicity 
sedking  bad  order.  Tiiis  is  a  dangerous 
precedent  in  judicial  power.  You  know 
we  have  enough  headaches  with  the  war 
in  Vietnam  An-ithout  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Interfering  with  planned  troop 
movements  to  Southeast  Asia. 

Tlie  action  by  these  reservists  at  Port 
Meade  and  the  action  by  Justice  Douglas 
certainly  do  not  help  the  effort  to 
bring  the  Vietnam  war  to  a  mcoessful 
conclusion.  

THE  SIA80N  OP  STATE  PAIRS 


Mr.  EX>MOND0ON  Mr  Speaker.  I 
unaninMMH  consent  to  a^dreas  tlte  House 

for  1  oUnuie  and  to  rrrlae  and  emtand 
myrcMarts. 

The  VBAKBt  U  there  obl«etlan  to 
the    rMMHI    at    U»    Mmntimmmn     fi 


Tberr  was  no  *4:)«tian 
Mr   BMOHDKW    Mr    Hiiiali rr   iMs 
ta  the  sa^nei  of  the  lair  thniiMluMM  tbe 
I  tm^  tmt  Use    
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penalties  enacted  tor  violation.  Every  jun  In 
thla  country  sbouln  be  brought  under  llcenae 
and  ita  owner  heldjaccountable  for  lt«  where- 
abouts and  Ita  um. 

[Prom  the  Han  den  (Conn.)  Chronicle, 
July  II,  19681 

QCN    COKTTROL 

State  Rep.  Mlltln  Caplan  of  Hamden  has 
called  attention  t^  a  state  gun  control  hear- 
ing to  be  held  at  the  Judiciary  Room  of  the 
State  Capitol  nexk  Tuesday  morning  at  11 
o'clock.  Local  reslnents  for  or  against  gun 
control  legislation  are  urged  to  attend  the 
hearing  and  to  pUce  their  points  of  view  on 
the  record. 

Gun  control  hai  been  under  considerable 
discussion  In  recei  t  years,  but  never  so  much 
as  since  the  assaai  Inatlon  of  Senator  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  In  Loii  Angeles.  It  Is  tragic  that 
It  took  another  issasslnatlon  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a  head  —It  should  have  been  re- 
solved long  since. 

Gun  control — tlie  registration  of  firearms 
In  private  ownerst  Ip — will  not  markedly  cur- 
tall  crime  and  violence  In  America  out-and- 
out.  QflmlnalB  will  still  manage  to  get  their 
bancte.  00  guns — J  ust  as  they  employ  brass 
knuckles,  burglaiy  tools  and  other  such 
equipment  which  the  average  law-abiding 
citizen  knows  notlilng  of. 

However,  the  ref  Istratlon  of  firearms  could 
conceivably  be  of  Immeasurable  help  to  po- 
lice In  solving  Grilles  and.  In  the  process,  of 
preventing  the  sane  people  from  continuing 
crime  waves  unch  »cked. 

Last  week's  snlpsr  case  In  New  York's  Cen- 
tral Park  was  a  case  In  point,  to  a  degree. 
Police  didn't  have  to  track  down  the  sniper — 
he  was  shot  dead  on  a  park  rest  room  roof. 
However,  within  a  very  short  period  of  time, 
the  origin  and  sales  route  of  the  gun  used 
by  the  sniper  was  traced  with  great  rapidity 
and  uncanny  accuracy.  New  York's  Sullivan 
Law  on  gun  registration  didn't  prevent  an 
insane  sniper  from  venting  his  rage  upon 
others,  but  It  dldjhelp  police  pin  down  the 
case  and  t3  ascertfiln  that  the  reign  of  vlo- 
ular  case  ended  with  the 
r  at  the  scene. 

registration    contend 
le    an    Infringement   upon 
rights.  This  Is  ridiculous, 
register    flrearma   with 
proper  authorities  I  Is  no  more  a  taking  away 
of  the  right  of  staple  citizens  to  own  a  fire- 


lence  In  this  pan: 
killing  of  the  snl 
Opponents    of 
that   this   would 
their  constitution; 
To    be    required 


arm  than  to  req\ 


his   automobile   ai  id   pass   a  driver's   license 


examination  is  tc 
right  to  operate  a 
prove  competency 


[PYom  the  Sherld^    (Wyo.)    Press,  Ju^y  17, 

1968] 

The  HumIn  Factok  Is  Basic 


No  discussion  o: 
missed  without 
factor.  The  same 

Crime  can  not 
ence.  Laws  can 
living,  a  code  by 
factor  must   makJB 
this  code  a  mattei 

Oun  legislation 
tool  for  law 
courts.   Laws  can 
by  which  we  attempt 
and  secure 
legislation,  and 
the  kind  of  socletly 
must  have  it  as  a 

But  something 
factor,  it  sometlm^ 
in  assassination 
»  dark  street,   in 
addition.  It  dlBcrliiilni 
violence  and  the 

While  It  has 
leglalate  and  to 
for  which  tb«y 


re  that  a  person  register 


deprive  a  person  of  the 
motor  veiilcle — If  he  can 


crime  control  can  be  dls- 

c^nslderation  of  the  human 

is  true  of  gxin  control. 

be  legislated  out  of  exlst- 

provlde  a  framework  of 

^hlch  men  live.  The  human 

of   this   framework,   and 

of  social  reality. 

can  only  be  considered  a 

agencies  and  the 

only  be  considered   tools 

to  develop  an  ordered 

Yet  we  must  have  gun 

ot^ier  laws  as  a  statement  of 

we  want  or  demand.  We 

moral  basis  of  living. 

Is  wrong  with  the  human 

goes  haywire — it  reaults 

murder,  in  beatings  on 

injuries  and  the  like.  In 

ates,  it  hataa,  It  creates 

l^e. 


orly 


enf  0  rcement 


exlstei  ce 


n 


iMien 
eipect 


comparatively  easy  to 
the  laws  to  do  a  Job 
neTer  intended,  there 


iiaa  been  much  lees  emphasis  on  the  human 
factor,  or  the  social  sciences.  For  It  Is  the 
social  sciences  to  which  the  nation  must  turn 
to  deal  with  Illnesses  that  affect  the  human 
factor. 

No  enumeration  of  social  ills  is  necessary, 
each  citizen  can  readily  make  a  list  of  his 
own.  But  not  many  can  develop  a  list  of 
realistic  solutions. 

Finding  solutions  (o  social  ailments  is 
fraught  with  difficulty,  because  as  we  stated 
before,  people  are  different  and  act  In  dif- 
ferent ways  for  different  reasons.  It  Is  also 
difflcult  because  for  too  long  we  have  looked 
upon  the  social  sciences  as  a  field  filled  with 
dogooders  going  around  fiddling  with  things 
they  ought  not  to  be  fiddling  with.  In  addi- 
tion, we've  never  financed  and  encouraged 
the  social  sciences  as  well  as  we  have  the 
pure  sciences.  We  are  great  on  developing 
new  medicines,  new  aircraft,  and  new  space- 
ahlpw,  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  nuts  on 
advancing  technology. 

But  as  we  do  so  we  create  social  prob- 
lems, and  social  changes  which  require  Just 
as  much  attention.  We've  always  had  a  habit 
of  creating  cultural  lags,  and  not  caring 
about  filling  the  gaps. 

So  the  human  factor  Is  of  basic  import- 
ance In  the  area  of  crime  control,  and  the 
area  of  gun  control.  The  majority  of  people 
seem  agreed  at  least  that  It  is  the  human 
heart  and  mind,  which  In  the  end  determines 
our  social  conscience,  and  the  actions  stem- 
ming from  that  conscience. 

Therefore  we  must  spend  as  much  money, 
and  give  as  much  attention  to  the  social 
sciences  as  we  do  to  the  legal  and  techno- 
logical aspects  of  living.  We  can  not  con- 
tinue to  smirk  at  the  social  sciences,  for  the 
human   factor   Is   too   Important  for   that. 

The  human  factor  can  be  strengthened.  Its 
Illnesses  can  be  probed  and  cured,  and  the 
crime  rate  can  be  reduced.  But  we  must 
turn  to  the  social  sciences  for  help.  We  as 
citizens  must  support  the  social  sciences 
more,  and  this  Is  where  we  as  part  of  the 
human  factor  come  In. 

As  part  of  the  human  factor  we  are  re- 
sponsible too. 


(From  the  Leesburg,  (Va.)   Loudoun  Times- 
Mirror.  July  II.   1968] 

The  Gun  Struooli; 

The  furor  over  gun  control  laws  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  brought  home  locally  with 
a  request  from  chainnan  William  S.  Leach 
that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  examine  a 
model  firearms  ordinance  drafted  by  the 
Metropolitan  Council  of  Governments  for 
poaaible  implementation  by  member  Juris- 
dictions. 

Leach's  request  was  a  sensible  one,  aimed 
at  bringing  the  Issue  to  the  forefront  at  the 
local  level. 

The  anti-gun  control  faction  has  already 
initiated  an  advertising  campaign  in  Loudoun 
in  which  the  tired  argtunents  of  infringe- 
ment on  individual  rights  and  the  hint  of 
communistic  implication  is  utilized.  A  Fair- 
fax County  woman  charged  in  a  letter  to 
this  newspaper  that  she  received  a  sheet  in 
her  mailbox  over  the  weekend  which  opposed 
g^vin  controls,  and  that  delivery  of  the  docu- 
ment was  illegal  since  it  carried  no  post- 
mark and  was  not  bandied  by  poetal  work- 
ers. If  this  is  true,  the  Concerned  Citizens 
of  Loudoun  County  under  whose  name  the 
sheet  was  printed  has  gotten  ofl  to  a  poor 
start.  The  woman  had  a  pointed  remark  for 
the  Concerned  Citizens:  "I  would  suggest  If 
they  are  deeply  concerned  for  the  stirvival 
of  our  country  and  the  freedoms  In  it,  they 
might  first  themselves  adhere  to  its  laws." 

Oppoeltlon  to  gun  controls  has  for  years 
been  exceptionally  well  organized  at  the 
national  level.  But  disgust  growing  through- 
out the  country  over  random  distribution, 
ownerslilp  and  deadly  use  of  flrearma  In 
criminal  acts  has  prompted  proponents  of 
gun  controls  to  organize  to  an  extent  never 


before  witnessed  in  our  history.  They  too  are 
pumping  out  literature,  making  speeches, 
circulating  petitions  and  citing  statistics  to 
back  up  their  argument — all  of  this  a  proc- 
ess which  in  the  past  was  the  specialty  of 
anti-gun  control  lobbies. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  gun  controls 
are  uncomplicated  and  logical.  Registration 
of  firearms,  and  certain  restrictions  aimed 
at  keeping  them  out  of  the  hands  of  those 
likely  to  use  them  in  crime  Is  no  cure-all 
to  the  splrallng  crime  rate  in  the  country. 
But  making  It  more  difflcult  for  a  prospec- 
tive criminal  to  procure  a  weapon  may  lessen 
the  chance  that  he  will  be  able  to  carry 
tlirough  with  the  crime  he  Is  contemplating. 
Perhaps  it  would  prevent  an  unbalanced 
individual  from  murdering  someone  in  a 
fit  or  rage.  Maybe  it  would  keep  a  drug 
addict  from  shooting  someone  while  at- 
tempting to  gain  access  to  more  drugs.  It 
might  even  hinder  a  convicted  murderer 
from  obtaining  a  g^n  so  he  can  oonunlt 
another  atrocity.  In  no  case  would  it  keep 
the  average,  law  abiding  citizen  from  own- 
ing a  sporting  gun  or  from  retaining  a  reg- 
istered firearm  in  his  home. 

When  the  lies  are  pared  from  the  truth, 
there  U  very  little  argument  against  effec- 
tive gun  control.  Most  of  the  opposition 
continues  to  thrive  on  dark  Innuendo,  hazy 
accusations  and  half-baked  theories  with 
regard  to  the  Constitution — which  Inci- 
dentally prohibits  Infringement  on  the  right 
to  bear  arms,  but  makes  no  mention  one 
way  or  the  other  about  registering  weapons. 

In  our  estimation,  the  most  preposterous 
argument  of  all  against  controls  is  the  one 
asserting  that  the  whole  proposition  is  a 
communist  conspiracy  under  which  all  fire- 
arms will  be  registered  and  then  the  commies 
will  swoop  down  out  of  a  tree,  grab  the  reg- 
istration lists  and  proceed  to  gather  up  all  the 
weapons  in  the  nation,  leaving  us  helpless. 
It  should  be  noted  that,  if  the  communists 
or  anyone  else  ever  get  as  far  as  your  local 
police  station,  you  don't  stand  much  of  a 
chance  with  your  pop  gun  anyway. 

[Prom  the  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Mall,  July  25, 

19681 

Thzxx's  a  DrmnENCz 

If  there  were  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
guns  and  a  meaningful  gun  registration  law. 
would  an  innocent  family  of  six  Detroit  va- 
cationers have  been  shot  In  cold  blood  In 
Northwest  Michigan? 

Would  two  New  York  vacationers  have  met 
the  same  fate  while  walking  the  street  of 
a  California  city  If  controls  were  imposed? 

Would  three  Cleveland  policemen  and  sev- 
en other  persons  have  been  killed  by  snipers? 

Opponents  of  any  kind  of  restrictions  on 
the  sale  of  guns  and-or  their  registration, 
point  out  that  automobiles  kill  more  people 
than  firearms. 

But  there's  a  difference.  Only  In  very  rare 
Instances  do  motorists  deliberately  try  to 
kill  Innocent  persons  by  automobile. 

Except  for  occasional  accidents,  mostly 
while  cleaning  guns  or  hunting,  gun  deaths 
are  deliberate.  Either  they  are  planned  or 
committed  by  some  demented  person  wno 
should  never  have  been  In  possession  of  a 
firearm. 

The  National  Rlfie  Association  and  its  al- 
lies charge  that  curbs  on  gun  sales  will  have 
no  effect  on  persons  bent  on  murder.  They 
hold  that  any  person  determined  to  kill  will 
somehow  find  the  necessary  weapon. 

Only  responsible  law-abiding  citizens 
should  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  deadly  guns 
and  ammunition.  Strict  laws  won't  stop 
murder,  but  they  will  put  reins  on  wliat  ap- 
pears to  be  mass  slaughter. 
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(Prom  the  Dover  (N3.)  Poster's  Democrat, 

July  17,  1968] 

Ctria  OM  Tot  Guns 

One  of  the  most  intriguing  aspects  of  the 

present  national  concern  over  gun  violence 


is  the  way  manufacturers  and  sales  outlets 
have  begun  to  act  on  their  own.  Though  the 
movement  to  curb  sales  promotion  of  both 
real  and  toy  guns  is  not  yet  as  widespread 
as  many  would  like,  this  has  gotten  a  good 
start. 

It  Is  significant  that  two  of  the  nation's 
largest  retailers,  each  of  which  has  a  huge 
mall  order  business,  are  de-emphaalzlng  ad- 
vertising and  sales  of  toy  guns.  This  action 
by  Sears.  Roebuck  and  Montgomery  Ward 
comes  on  the  heels  of  an  earlier  undertaking 
by  both  to  voluntarily  restrict  sales  of  real 
firearms. 

Montgomery  Ward  reports  that  it  is  "ton- 
ing down"  catalog  references  to  toy  guns 
and,  in  the  words  of  a  Chicago  spokesman, 
"making  sure  they  aren't  dealing  with  viol- 
ence." A  Sears  spokesman  says  that  firm  has 
stopped  advertising  "firearms,  ammunition, 
toy  guns  and  similar  toys  of  violence." 

Toy  manufacturers  also  are  concerned 
about  public  reaction  to  toy  guns  and  other 
weaiMns.  One  of  the  largest,  Mattel,  Inc..  has 
launched  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  sub- 
ject Including  surveys  and  Interviews  with 
psychiatrists — an  Investigation,  an  executive 
repwrts.  Into  "the  whole  proposition  of  toy 
weapons."  There  are  Indications  that  numer- 
ous toy  dealers  are  delaying  purchases  to  see 
what  this  and  other  studies  will  show,  and 
that  some  do  not  plan  to  stock  toy  weapons 
for  the  Christmas  trade. 

The  cynical  may  argue  that  the  motivation 
for  all  this  show  of  Interest  In  the  subject  Is 
strictly  commercial.  We  prefer  to  think  that, 
at  least  to  some  extent.  It  reflects  genuine 
concern  about  violence  In  our  society  and 
the  possible  contribution  toy  guns  make  to 
the  fostering  of  violence.  It  is  good  that  toy 
makers  and  toy  sellers  are  doing  something 
about  the  matter  on  their  own  without 
.^waiting  a  government  edict. 

[From  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times, 

Aug.  20,  1968] 

Block  Handct7n  Imports 

Congress  has  already  given  its  approval  to 
a  ban  on  the  mail-order  sales  of  handguns — 
revolvers  and  the  like — and  the  State  De- 
partment has  now  disclosed  that  it  has  de- 
layed the  approval  of  import  licensee  cover- 
ing approximately  400,000  foreign-made 
wei^Mns  of  this  type. 

Tills  action  was  taken  by  the  department's 
mimltlons  control  agency  under  provisions 
of  the  Crime  Control  Act  signed  by  President 
Johnson  last  June.  That  federal  statute  spe- 
cifically proliibita,  beginning  Dec.  16,  the  im- 
portation of  the  cheap — $12  to  $14 — pistols 
which  the  police  call  "Saturday  night  spe- 
cials" and  wlilch  are  used  in  a  majority  of 
the  armed  robberies  reported  to  the  authori- 
ties. In  drafting  the  Crime  Control  Act,  how- 
ever. Congress  also  included  a  declaration  to 
the  effect  that  handguns  constitute  a  threat 
to  public  order  and  safety. 

It  is  this  reference  on  which  the  State 
Department  lias  acted  to  hold  up  approval 
of  the  Import  license  applications  as  a  means 
of  averting  a  veritable  flood  of  cheap  for- 
eign-made pistols  into  the  United  States, 
even  though  the  import  ban  is  not  schedviled 
to  go  into  effect  until  Dec.  15. 

It  will  probably  be  a  surprise  and  a  shock 
to  many  Americans  to  leam  that  between 
Jan.  1  of  this  year  and  Jtme  19,  the  day  Pres- 
ident Johnson  approved  the  Crime  Control 
Act,  import  licenses  covering  1.314  million 
handguns  were  issued.  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
Connecticut  Democrat  who  has  been  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  flght  for  effective  gun  con- 
trols, lias  already  offered  legislation  which 
would  advance  the  Dec.  15  deadline  so  tliat 
the  State  Department's  delaying  tactic  will 
stick. 

Meanwhile  measures  extending  the  ban  on 
mall-order  sales  of  hsoidguns  to  rifles  and 
shotguns — one  of  the  basic  requirements  of 
effective  gun  controls — ^wlll  be  ready  for  con- 
sideration by  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 


ate when  Congress  reconvenes  next  month. 
If  the  lawmakers  can  feel  the  mood  of  the 
great  majority  of  Americans,  they  will  ap- 
prove the  rifle-shotgun  mail-order  ban  with- 
out further  delay. 

[Prom  the  Durham  (N.C.)  Sun,  Aug.  28, 1968] 

Nation's  Crime  Rate  Demands  Action 

Durham's  drop  In  the  Index  of  major 
crimes  as  listed  by  the  FBI,  while  welcome,  is 
an  example  of  how  hollow  statistical  ratings 
can  be. 

Durham  did  drop  from  7th  to  33rd  place 
in  the  rate  of  murders  per  100.000  population 
within  the  past  two  years.  However,  while 
the  city  dropped  In  the  national  standings, 
the  total  number  of  crimes  reported  in  Dur- 
ham Increased. 

A  drop  in  ratings  matched  with  an  In- 
crease in  the  total  number  of  crimes,  mean 
only  that  Durham  was  not  as  "bad"  as  Its 
neighbors.  While  it  Is  good  Durham  did  have 
a  drop  In  its  crime  rate.  It  Is  little  consola- 
tion to  the  victims  of  the  larger  number  of 
crimes  which  did  occur  within  Durham  dur- 
ing 1967. 

There  are  a  number  of  alarming  points 
made  by  the  FBI  annual  report  to  the  nation. 

One  of  the  leading  points  is  that  more 
than  3.8  million  serious  crimes  were  re- 
ported In  the  U.S.  during  1967,  a  16  per  cent 
Increase  over  the  number  In  1966. 

Another  alarming  fact  is  that  76  police- 
men, across  the  country,  were  murdered  In 
the  performance  of  their  duty,  with  96  per 
cent  of  those  lawmen  killed  by  flrearnu. 

Use  of  firearms  In  crime  has  Increased 
sharply  within  the  U.S.  during  the  1960b. 
The  FBI  report  shows  that  since  1964,  use 
of  firearms  in  murder  increased  47  per  cent 
and  armed  robbery  went  up  58  f)er  cent. 

While  faced  with  an  onslaught  of  new 
crimes,  police  solutions  of  serious  crimes  de- 
creased by  8  per  cent. 

Once  in  crime,  many  persons  rep>€at  of- 
fenses, the  report  shows.  In  1963,  91  per  cent 
of  all  persons  who  were  acquitted  or  re- 
leased have  since  been  rearrested  on  other 
charges.  AWo.  72  per  cent  of  the  prisoners 
given  early  release  In  1963  for  having  main- 
tained good  l)ehavior  In  prison  have  been 
rearrested  for  new  offenses. 

Willie  statistics  can  be  misleading,  par- 
ticularly those  showing  "standings,"  they 
also  can  be  useful  in  pointing  up  areas  of 
concern  for  policemen.  Judges  and  attorneys, 
but  most  of  all,  for  citizens  who  must  de- 
mand that  their  governments  provide  more 
effective  protection  against  criminals. 

[Prom  the  Hickory   (N.C.)    Record. 

Aug.  27.  1968] 

New  Light  on  Crime 

The  new  report  on  crime,  compiled  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  holds  con- 
siderable Interest.  Some  of  Its  statistics  will 
be  quoted  by  many — probably  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  same  Issue.  Among  its  most 
startling  charges  are  these : 

There  has  been  an  eighty-nine  per  cent  in- 
crease In  serious  crime  in  the  nation  since 
1960,  with  a  rise  in  crimes  of  violence  of 
seventy-three  per  cent; 

There  were  more  than  3.8  million  serious 
offenses  committed  in  1967,  than  In  1966 — a 
sixteen  per  cent  increase: 

The  police  appeared  less  capable  of  cop- 
ing with  their  problems  than  in  1966.  as  their 
rate  of  solving  crime  dropped  by  eight  per 
cent. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  FBI  director,  blames  court 
decisions  for  much  of  the  decline  in  solving 
crimes  because,  he  said,  many  of  these  re- 
strict police  investigative  and  enforcement 
practices. 

Director  Hoover,  In  his  appeal  for  tighter 
flreerms  control — a  position  that  puts  him 
at  odds  with  many  lawmakers  who  concur 
with  his  views  on  court  decisions — notes  that 


firearms  were  used  In  all  except  five  of  the 
cases  in  which  seventy-six  policemen  were 
killed  by  criminals.  He  also  reports  that  there 
were  a  total  of  7.600  persons  shot  to  death, 
with  forty-eight  per  cent  being  slain  by 
handguns,  nine  per  cent  by  shotguns,  and 
six  per  cent  by  rifles. 

As  a  clincher — or  at  least  It  Is  so  regarded 
by  the  FBI  chief — he  noted  that  four  North- 
eastern States,  with  strict  gun  control  laws, 
had  the  lowest  Incidence  of  murder  by  fire- 
arms, and  that  Texas,  without  gun  control 
laws,  recorded  the  highest  number  of  homi- 
cides— 5.104 — with  seventy  per  cent  being 
gun  deaths.  California,  also  lacking  strict 
gun  control  laws,  had  4.867  murders  of  which 
more  than  half — fifty-two  per  cent — were 
caused  by  firearms. 


Power  and  PanaLECE 
(Statement   of   Senator   Thomas  J.   Dodd) 

Mr.  President,  the  preferred  position  occu- 
pied by  the  National  Rlfie  Association  In  our 
national  affairs  has  come  Increasingly  to  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  It  Is  Increasingly 
irritating  to  the  public. 

Each  time  the  National  Rlfie  Association 
flexes  Its  muscles,  exercises  its  vast  letter- 
writing  and  lobbying  power.  It  loses  a  couple 
of  friends. 

The  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire  Herald, 
on  July  18.  1968.  called  this  to  the  attention 
of  Its  readers  In  an  article  entitled  "Un- 
justified Privileges  for  the  NRA."  The  article 
said  in  part: 

"Some  may  be  puzzled  as  to  why  the  or- 
ganization Is  able  to  marshal  such  an  out- 
pouring of  support  There  are  numerous  rea- 
sons. One  occasionally  forgotten  is  that  the 
Federal  government,  acting  out  of  considera- 
tions that  make  less  and  less  sense  as  our 
society  matures,  confers  nuznerous  special 
privileges  on  the  NRA." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  entire  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  record  at  this  point, 
so  that  my  colleagues  might  understand 
that  It  Is  at  least  In  part  Congressional  ap- 
propriations of  taxpayers  money  that  en- 
ables the  National  Rlfie  Association  to  so 
successfully  generate  an  avalanche  of  mall 
whenever  It  finds  Congress  heading  In  a  leg- 
islative direction  not  to  Its  liking. 


"[From  the  Portsmouth  (Nil.)  Herald,  July 
18.  1968] 

"TTN JUSTIFIED    PRIVILEGES    FOR    THE    NRA 

"The  potency  of  the  National  Rlfie  As- 
sociation as  lobbyist  and  organizer  of  let- 
ter-writing campaigns  Is  well  known.  The 
current  drive  to  avert  passage  of  firm  gun 
control  legislation,  despite  popular  senti- 
ment, is  a  new  Indication  of  NRA  f>ower. 

"Some  may  be  puzzled  as  to  why  the  or- 
ganization Is  able  to  marshal  such  an  out- 
pouring of  supjxsrt.  There  are  numerous  rea- 
sons. One  occasionally  forgotten  is  that  the 
federal  government,  acting  out  of  considera- 
tions that  make  less  and  less  sense  as  our 
society  matures,  confers  numerous  special 
privileges  on  the  NRA. 

"One  of  these  special  privileges  is  that 
NRA  members,  unlike  other  citizens,  can 
buy  surplus  Army  carbines — at  a  mere  $20. 
It  Is  noteworthy  that  not  all  the  NRA  mem- 
bers who  make  use  of  this  privilege,  or  seek 
to.  are  the  sort  of  people  who  ought  to  have 
carbines — or  any  other  gun.  for  that  matter. 

"The  columnists  Rowland  Evans  and  Rob- 
ert Novak  disclosed  some  Interesting  Infor- 
mation on  this  point  the  other  day.  Last 
summer,  they  say,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice found  that  41  NRA  members  who  tried 
to  buy  surplus  carbines  had  criminal  rec- 
ords; as  a  result,  the  sales  did  not  go  through. 
Twenty-six  other  NRA  memtiers  also  were 
thwarted  In  buying  carbines  during  the  same 
four-month  period,  it  is  reported — some  be- 
cause police  departments  objected,  some  for 
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extremist  groups,  some  for 

a  blanket  condemnation  of 
ui„  .-«"  -.  -T  members.  The  point  made 
la  that  NBA  [membership  brings  special 
privileges  that  lead  to  abuses,  and  that  this 
no  longer  can  be  Justified.  If  thU  spwslal 
treatment  were  rescinded,  the  NRA  might  not 
be  quite  as  suiicessful  at  stalling  gun  con- 
trol law  in  the  f  tee  of  popular  demand." 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.   LONG 
dent,  I  move 
previous  order 
adjoiirnment 
morning. 

The  motion 
o'clock  and  35 
adjourned  unt  1 
tember  17, 19« 


TO  11  AJU. 

of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presl- 
In  accordance  with  the 
that  the  Senate  stand  in 

mtll  11  o'clock  tomorrow 


the  23d  sessloz 


was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
tomorrow.  Tuesday,  Sep- 
;,  at  11  a.m. 


Ni  5MINATIONS  "^ 

Executive  n  )mtnations  received  by  the 
Senate  Septei^ber  16.  1968: 

Assist  ANCS 
;,  of  New  York,  to  be  Ad- 
Enforcement  Assistance. 


Eir  OKCKMKNT 


Mirphy 


Law 

Patrick  V 
mlnlstrator  of 
(new  position)  ,  ,  __ 

lUlph  O.  H.  I  lu,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  an  Asso- 
ciate Admlnlstr  ktor  of  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance, (new  jiosltlon) 

Wesley  A.  Poi  aeroy.  of  California,  to  be  an 
AssocUte  Adml:  Ustrator  of  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance,  (ne  r  position) 

CNrrm  Nations 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  tl  e  United  States  of  America  to 


of  the  General  Assembly  of 


the  United  Natons: 

George  W.  Ba  1.  of  New  York. 

WUllam  C.  loster,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

John  Sherm^  Cooper,  U.S.  Senator  from 
the  State  ot  Kei  tucky. 

Stuart  Symli  jton.  U.S.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Mlssou  1. 

The  following -named  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate representa  Ives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  a3d  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 

William  B.  Bv  ff\un,  of  Maryland. 

Louis  Stulber  ;,  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Harvey  P  Icker.  of  New  York. 

The  foUowlni  -named  persona  to  be  Incor- 
porators of  thd  Corporation  authorized  by 
section  902(a)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  A(  t  of  1968: 

Donald  0.  Bv  mham,  of  Pennsylvania. 

OUbert  W.  F  tzhugh.  of  New  York. 

William  A.  Hi  Witt,  of  Illinois. 

Andre  Meyer,  of  New  York. 

Stuart  T.  Sai  inders,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Leon  N.  Welu  »r,  of  Pennsylvania. 


IiroiAN 
T.  Harold 
mlasloner  of 


Claims  Commission 
Sc4tt.  of  Colorado,  to  be  a  Com- 
Indian  Claims  Commission. 


th> 


POSTMASTZRS 

named  persons  to  be  poet- 


The  followlnii 
masters: 

AIJIBAMA 

William  E.  Iloberts,  Jr.,  Unoom,  Ala.,  In 
place  of  B.  P.  Watson,  retired. 


CALivoamA 

Robert  J.  Clifford,  Red  Bluff.  Calif.,  In  place 
of  M.  K.  Stewart,  retired. 

Mabel  C.  Marls,  Smith  River,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  P.  M.  Bosch,  retired. 

CXJNNICTICOT 

Lenora  C.  Hicks.  Chaplin,  Conn.,  In  place 
of  R.  E.  Bowen,  retired. 

noaiDA 

Elaine  N.  Thompson,  Gretna,  Fla.,  in  place 
of  J.  W.  Thompson,  resigned. 

Frederick  J.  Arnold,  Palm  City,  Pla.,  m 
place  of  E.  J.  Sanders,  deceased. 

GSOaOIA 

Dave  H.  Keever,  Jr.,  LUbum,  Ga.,  In  place 
of  H.  S.  Dlckaon,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Richard  T.  Durgom.  Rockton,  111.,  In  place 
of  R.  E.  Wright,  transferred. 
INDIANA 

ftarjorle  B.  Roll,  Fredericksburg,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  Carrie  Kay,  retired. 

W.  Lowell  WhlUatch,  Lexington,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  R.  O.  Holmes,  retired. 

IOWA 

Hugh  L.  Walsh,  Jr.,  Lone  Rock,  Iowa,  in 
place  of  E.  L.  Earing,  retired. 

Lloyd  Suttles,  Jr..  Miiscatlne,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  J.  H.  Hendrlks,  deceased. 

Dick  J.  Gerdls,  Tltonka.  Iowa,  m  place  of 
J.  A.  Stott,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Ralph  E.  Dillon,  Hope,  Kans.,  in  place  of 
M.  B   Albright,  retired. 

LeRoy  F.  Helserman,  Oketo.  Kans.,  In  place 
of  H.  M.  Hedge,  retired. 

MAINK 

Elizabeth  K.  Champion,  East  Waterboro, 
Maine  in  place  of  J.  C.  SmaU.  retired. 

MABTLANO 

Mary  Lee  P.  Kolb,  Alien.  Md.,  In  place  of 
L.  M.  Nichols,  retired. 

MASSACHtrSBTTS 

Anne  S.  Mason,  Princeton,  Btass.,  in  place 
of  M.  W.  Chase,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Lawrence  D.  Jordan,  Oakley,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  F.  A.  Pierce,  retired. 

Nicholas  A.  Coaenza,  Port  Sanilac,  Mich., 
in  place  of  G.  P.  Smiley,  retired. 

MINNISOTA 

Myron  J.  Fisher,  Hutchinson.  Minn.,  In 
place  of  H.  E.  Jensen,  retired. 

MTsmasTPPi 
Ann  G.  Wise,  Washington,  Mtas.,  in  place 
of  A.  G.  Wise,  resigned. 

Missotnu 

V.  Haldean  Hardy,  Diamond.  Mo.,  m  place 
of  E.  J.  Donaldson,  retired. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRB 

Robert  E.  LeFavour,  Farmington.  N.H.,  In 
place  of  C.  C.  Blanchard,  retired. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Eddie  R.  Roberts,  Grants,  N.  Mex.,  in  place 
of  A.  A.  Ortega,  transferred. 

NXW  TOKK 

Eunice  I.  Richardson,  Castle  Creek,  N.Y.. 
In  place  of  G.  W.  Knapp,  retired. 

Robert  C.  Rowe,  Potsdam,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  H.  L.  King,  retired. 


NOKTM   DAKOTA 

Darrell  D.  Heilnger,  Anamoose,  N.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  O.  W.  Chapek.  deceased. 

Helen  E.  Olson,  Bucyrus,  N.  Dak..  In  place 
of  P.  J.  Gran,  resigned. 

OHIO 

Vera  Faye  Walker,  Langsvllle,  Ohio,  In  place 
of  L.  M.  Bdwards,  deceased. 

PBNNBTLVANIA 

Sally  .A.  Robinson,  McGrann,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  A.  O.  Byron,  deceased. 

ClUIord  K.  Stelnruck,  Parker  Ford,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  A.  B.  MacKlsslc,  retired. 

Harold  I.  LentB,  Rouzervllle,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  O.  A.  Oarrett,  retired. 

Paul  H.  Shields,  Tldloute,  Pa..  In  place  or 
W.  J.  Shields,  reUred. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Marvin  E.  Padgett.  Bethune.  S.C,  in  place 
of  R.  E.  McCasklll,  retired. 

SOTTTH  DAKOTA 

Donald  W.  Berg.  Willow  Lake,  S.  Dak.,  In 
place  of  P.  G.  Houghton,  deceased. 

^  TENNESSEE 

Margaret  E.  Bruce,  Belvldere,  Tenn.,  In 
place  of  E.  M.  Warmbrod,  transferred. 

Chandler  P.  Strunk,  Wlnfleld,  Tenn.,  in 
place  of  Clifford  Byrd,  deceased. 

TKXAS 

Mary  L.  Gillespie,  Avalon,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
Landls  Giles,  retired. 

Joseph  Z.  Spain,  Decatur,  Tex.,  m  place  ci 
R.  A.  Smith,  deceased. 

Ben  D.  Deason,  Stockdale,  Tex.,  In  place  of 
M.  L.  Spear,  retired. 

VntGlNIA 

Charles  C.  Baker,  Jr.,  Courtland,  Va.,  In 
place  of  R.  T.  GUlette,  resigned. 

Thomas  A.  Holland,  Jr.,  Nassawadox,  Va., 
In  place  of  J.  W.  Bell,  retired. 

WXn   VIBOIIfIA 

James  B.  Legg,  Bancroft,  W.  Va.,  In  place  of 
E.  J.  Lovejoy,  resigned. 

WISCONSIN 

Eunice  M.  Anderson,  GUmanton,  Wis.,  In 
place  of  B.  P.  Clark,  retired. 

Howard  R.  Freund,  Samt  Germam,  Wis., 
In  place  of  A.  L.  Camp,  resigned. 

Robert  R.  Stangel,  Jr.,  Tlsch  Mills,  Wis.,  in 
place  of  R.  R.  Stangel.  retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  September  16.  1968: 
Fkdbbal  Communications  Commission 
H.  Rex  Lee,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Communlca- 
tlons  Commission  for  the  term  of  7  years 
from  July  1,  1968. 

EnvikonmzNtal  Sciznce  Servicxs 

AOMXNISTItATION 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  in  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration: 
Fred  S.  Long  Gary  B.  Polvl 

David  M.  Mauthe  Bernard  N.  Mandel- 

Antbony  Veclno  kem 

Roger  O.  Svendsen 


September  16,  1968 
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The  House  i  aet  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chapla  n.  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch. 
DD.,  offered  t  be  following  prayer: 

He  who  ptrsues  righteousness  and 
kindness  toiU  find  life  and  Ttonor.— Prov- 
erbs 21:21. 


O  Qod.  our  Father,  whose  glory  Is  in    because  we  Imow  that  Thou  art  with  us. 


all  the  world  and  whose  spirit  lives  In 
every  breast,  look  with  Thy  favor  upon 
us  as  we  unite  in  prayer.  Come  Thou 
anew  Into  our  lives  and  arise  afresh  with- 
in us  that  this  day  may  be  a  great  day 


and  we  are  with  Thee. 

Kindle  in  our  hearts  and  in  the  hearts 
of  all  men  a  true  love  for  peace  and  for 
law  and  order  that  in  a  real  sense  Thy 
kingdom  of  good  will  may  begin  to  come 


and  Thy  way  of  truth  and  love  be  trod 
by  all  the  children  of  men. 

We  commend  to  Thy  care  all  who  are 
engaged  In  the  government  of  our  coun- 
try. Continue  to  grant  unto  them  an  in- 
tegrity of  mind,  a  sincerity  of  heart  and 
an  unfailing  devotion  to  the  welfare  of 
our  people.  May  all  legislation  be  worthy 
of  our  noblest  efforts  and  for  the  good 
of  aU. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal    of    the   proceedings    of 
Thursday,  September  12,  1968,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  Ills  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment,  bills,  joint,  and  concurrent 
resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H  Jl.  20e.  An  act  to  amend  section  2733  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  In- 
clude authority  for  the  settlement  of  claims 
mcldent  to  the  noncombat  activity  of  the 
Coast  Guard  while  It  Is  operating  as  a  serv- 
ice in  the  Department  of  Transportation,  to 
grant  equivalent  claims  settlement  author- 
ity to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  Increase 
the  authority  which  may  be  delegated  to 
an  officer  under  subsection  (g)  of  section 
2733  of  title  10  and  subsection  (f)  of  section 
715  of  tlUe  32,  from  $1,000  to  $2,600,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJl.9362.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  malntam  the  Mountain  Park  reclama- 
tion project.  Oklahoma,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HH.  10482.  An  act  to  amend  section  2733 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  application  of  local  law  In  determining 
the  effect  of  claimant's  contributory  negli- 
gence, and  to  clarify  the  procedure  for 
appeal  from  certain  claims  determinations: 

HJt.  13669.  An  act  to  amend  section  2734 
of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  officers  of  any  ot  the  services 
on  claims  commissions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  amend  section  2734a  of  title  10  to 
authorize  the  use  of  Coast  Guard  appropri- 
ations for  certam  claims  settlements  arising 
out  of  Coast  Guard  activities;  and  to  amend 
section  2736  of  title  10  to  authorize  advance 
payments  In  cases  covered  by  sections  2733 
and  2734  of  title  10  and  section  715  of  title 
32  involving  military  claims; 

HJt.  14005.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dispo- 
sition by  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  of 
certam  property  heretofore  conveyed  to  the 
city  by  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.J.  Rea.  1299.  Jomt  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the 
week  mcludlng  September  15  and  16  as  "Na- 
tional Hlspamc  Heritage  Week";  and 

H.J.  Res.  1404.  Jomt  resolution  authoriz- 
ing and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  vreek  of  November  17  through  23,  1968. 
".a  "National  FamUy  Health  Week." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendment  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 


requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H Jl.  8140.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  against  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  officers  and  employees  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  damage  to,  or  loss  of, 
personal  property  Incident  to  their  service, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  3666.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1968  with  respect  to  the  deflnltlon 
of  "supplemental  air  transportation,"  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  blU  (S.  20) 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  national  water  re- 
source problems  and  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes."  ^  .,.  ^  xu 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1004) 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance 
of  the  central  Arizona  project,  Arizona- 
New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  joint  and  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  880.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mlloye  M. 
SoMtch;  ^      ^,       ^ 

S.  2751.  An  act  to  designate  the  Mount 
Jefferson  Wlldemees,  WUlamette,  Deschutes, 
and  Mount  Hood  National  Forests,  in  the 
State  of  Oregon; 

S.  2896.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Capt.  John  N.  Laycock,  U.S.  Navy 
(retired); 

S.  2899.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  to  ad- 
ministratively settle  tort  claims  arising  In 
foreign  countries; 

S.  3182.  An  act  to  authorize  the  purchase, 
sale,  exchange,  mortgage,  and  long-term 
leasmg  of  land  by  the  Swlnomlsh  Indian 
Tribal  Community,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3264.  An  act  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  confflcts  of  Interest, 
with  respect  to  the  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council; 

S.J. Res.  100.  Jomt  resolution  to  create  a 
commission  to  study  the  bankruptcy  laws  of 
the  United  SUtes;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  11.  Concurrent  resolution  na- 
tional American  Indian  and  Alaska  natives 
poUcy  resolution. 


Florida?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
SiKES,  McPall,  Patten,  Long  of  Mary- 
land. Mahon.  Cederberg,  Jonas.  Talcott, 
and  Bow. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HH.  18785.  MILITARY  CONSTRUC- 
TION   APPROPRIAnONS.    1969 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  H.R.  18785,  making  appro- 
priations for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the   request    of    the    gentleman   from 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  5910, 
LANDS  HELD  IN  TRUST  FOR 
PAWNEE  INDIAN  TRIBE 

Mr.  HALEY  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
5910)  to  declare  that  the  United  States 
holds  certain  lands  in  trust  for  the 
Pawnee  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 


BY  LEGAL  MEANS  113  ARMY  RE- 
SERVISTS STATIONED  AT  PORT 
MEADE  HAVE  DELAYED  THEIR 
SHIPMENT  TO  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
113  Army  reservists  stationed  at  Fort 
Meade.  Md.,  have  by  legal  means  delayed 
their  shipment  to  Vietnam.  I  rise  to  make 
It  clear  that  this  ill-advised  group  is  only 
a  smadl  part  of  the  38,000  reservists  and 
guardsmen  called  up  in  May. 

These  young  citizen  soldiers  represent 
only  a  fraction  of  those  called  up. 

No  one  made  these  men  join  this  cer- 
tain unit;  they  volunteered  and  took  an 
oath,  pledging  to  serve  their  coimtry 
wherever  needed.  So  I  do  not  understand 
their  complaint. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas'  order  delaying  these  young  men 
from  going  overseas  is  a  typical  publicity 
seeking  bad  order.  This  is  a  dangerous 
precedent  in  judicial  power.  You  know 
we  have  enough  headaches  with  the  war 
in  Vietnam  without  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  interfering  with  planned  troop 
movements  to  Southeast  Asia. 

The  action  by  these  reservists  at  Fort 
Meade  and  the  action  by  Justice  Douglas 
certainly  do  not  help  the  effort  to 
bring  the  Vietnam  war  to  a  successful 
conclusion.     

THE  SEASON  OF  STATE  FAIRS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  the  season  of  the  fair  throughout  the 
country.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  in  re- 
cent weeks  of  attending  several  of  the 
great  fairs  that  are  held  to  northeastern 
Oklahoma. 

Yesterday  I  attended  livestock  judging 
at  the  time  honored  and  well  attended 
State  fair  to  my  own  hometown  of 
Muskogee,  Okla.  This  Is  the  53d  armual 
State  fair  which  Is  now  to  progress  in 
Muskogee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  one  sees  the  won- 
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iiMt  are  on  display  at  our 
Oklahoma  falii  and  sees  in  particular 
the  rich  bounty  of  our  land,  appreciation 
grows  for  this  nreat  country  of  ours  and 
its  productint: .  as  well  as  the  blessings 
that  are  besto  red  upon  us  as  a  people. 
I  urge  all  Members  of  the  House  who 
have  the  oppoi  tunity  to  attend  a  fair  in 
their  own  Sta  e  to  do  so.  To  all  of  my 
colleagues  I  ex  end  this  invitation :  If  you 
are  in  Oklaho  na  sometime  this  week.  I 
hope  you  will  ^top  at  Muskogee  and  at- 
the  finest  fairs  of  the 
i3d  annual  State  fair  at 


tend  one  of 
country,  the 
Muskogee. 


CONS  ENT  CALENDAR 

The  speak:  31.  This  is  Consent  Calen- 
day  day.  The  Olerk  will  call  the  first  bill 
on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


EMPOWERZN(^ 
TO  SERVE 
PfigAS   AND 


POSTAL  INSPECTORS 
UTARRANTS  AMD  SDB- 
TO   MAKE   ARRESTS 
WARRANT 


calcd 


the  bill  (HJl.  18100) 

piwtal  inspectors  to  serve 

4d)penas  and  to  make  ar- 

for  certain  offenaes 

nnl^  States. 

no  objection,  the  CleA 
follows: 


tnitadl 


ly  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
the  United  State*  of  Amer- 
^uemhled.  That  (a)  obaptar 
Statss  Coda,  !■  amended 
end  thereof  the  following 


The  CleriE 
to  empower 
warrants  and 
rests  without 
against  the 

There  being 
read  the  bill,  aa 

Be  it  enacted 
Repreaentattve* 
ica  in  Congreea 
308  of  title  18, 
by  adding  at  th  i 
new  section: 
'f  aoei.  Powera  df  poetal  Inapectors 

'(a)  Subject  t  >  subeectlon  (b)  of  thla  sec- 
tion ixwtal  Inspe  :tora  may,  to  tbe  extent  au- 
thorized by  the  F  sstmaater  Qeneral— 

'(1)  serve  wa  rants  and  subpenas  Issued 
under  tbe  autbog  Ity  of  tbe  United  States, 

'  (3)  make  am  sts  without  warrant  for  any 
offense  against  t  ke  XTnlted  States  committed 
in  their  presence  and 

(3)  make  am  its  without  warrant  for  any 
felony  cognlzabl  b  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  if  t  ley  have  reasonable  grounds 
to  beUeve  that  t%e  person  to  be  arrested  has 
committing   such   felony. 

'(b)  The  powe^  granted  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  siall  be  exercised  only  with 
reepect  to  vlolatl  ons  of  law  regarding  prop- 
erty of  the  Unit  d  States  In  tbe  ctistody  of 
tbe  poetal  serrlo  i,  the  use  of  the  malls,  and 
other  postal  offer  les." 


(b)  Tbe  table 


3f  contents  of  such  chapter 


"3061.  Powers  of 


303  U  amended  b  j  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 


poetal  inspectors.' 


With  the  fo4>wing  committee  amend- 
ment: 


On  page  3, 
phrase  "with 
Insert  In  lieu 
laws". 


Un^  11  and  13.  strike  out  the 

res]  ect  to  violations  of  law"  and 

th<  reof  "In  the  enforcement  of 


ROOEltS 


The  committ^ 
to. 
Mr. 

Speaker,  HJl 
clear  that 
same  authority 
warrants  that 
forcement  officlalti 
Federal  agencl^ 
doing,  this 
.contribution  to 
'  of  the  enf orcen  lent 

Until   recently 
doubt 


concemj  ng 


amendment  was  agreed 


postal 


;  mea  sure 


of     Colorado.     Mr. 

18100  makes  it  crystal 

Inspectors  have  the 

to  make  arrests  without 

granted  to  the  law  en- 

of  the  various  other 

and  departments.  In  so 

will  make  a  valuable 

the  Increased  efficiency 

of  our  postal  laws. 

there  was  very  little 

the  powers  of  postal 


inspectors.  It  was  generally  assumed  that 
our  statutes  gave  them  ample  authority 
to  make  arrests.  However,  the  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  in  Alexander  against  United 
States  has  created  some  confusion  in  this 
area.  In  the  Alexander  case  the  court 
stated  that  secUon  3523(a)  of  title  39 
of  the  United  States  Code  merely  in- 
cludes the  making-  of  arrests  among  the 
duties  of  postal  Inspectors  for  Job  de- 
scription purposes.  Yet  oddly  enough  the 
court  held  that  Congress  did  not  Intend 
to  confer  upon  postal  Inspectors  the  legal 
authority  necessary  to  perform  that 
duty. 

Certainly  Congress  has  always  intended 
that  postal  Inspectors  be  given  the  nec- 
essary legal  authority  to  perform  the 
duties  that  Congress  has  Imposed  upon 
them.  Since  the  Alexander  case  has 
raised  some  doubts  in  this  area,  we  in 
Congress  ought  to  make  our  intention 
crystal  clear.  If  we  fall  to  enact  this  bill 
the  Post  Office  Department  will  continue 
to  be  stymied  in  its  law  enforcement 
activities. 

HJl.  18100  will  eliminate  all  doubt  as 
to  the  statutory  powers  of  postal  inspec- 
tors and  will  contribute  to  effective  law 
enforcement.  It  Is  a  measure  which  war- 
rants our  wholehearted  support. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  18100.  a  bill  to  make  clear 
the  authority  of  postal  inspectors  to 
serve  warrants  and  subpenas  to  make 
arrests  In  the  enforcement  of  postal  laws. 

There  Is  some  question  raised  by  re- 
cent cases,  such  as  Alexander  v.  United 
States.  300  F.  2d  101  (5  Cir.  1968) ,  wheth- 
er a  postal  Inspector  has  any  Federal  au- 
thority to  make  arrests  equivalent  to  that 
of  a  Federal  law  enforcement  officer. 
Where  Uiere  is  no  Federal  rule  authoriz- 
ing and  governing  an  arrest  by  a  Federal 
officer.  State  law  governs.  United  States 
V.  Di  Re.  332  U.S.  581  (1948).  In  Alex- 
ander, the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit  held  that  the  validity  of  an  ar- 
rest by  a  postal  inspector  must  be  judged 
by  State  law  since  there  is  no  Federal 
authorization. 

Although  section  3S23(a)  (2)  (K)  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  refers  to  the 
postal  inspector's  authority  to  effect  ar- 
rests, it  was  held  In  Alexander  that  such 
a  reference  was  made  merely  to  describe 
the  duties  which  the  postal  inspector 
shall  be  paid  to  perform.  Section  3523 
was  enacted  as  part  of  the  Postal  Field 
Service  Compensation  Act  of  1955,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  adopt  "an  im- 
proved method  of  classifying  postal  em- 
ployees for  salary  purposes,"  House  Re- 
port No.  728,  84th  Congress,  first  session. 

Thus,  two  arguments  can  be  premised 
upon  section  3523.  One  is  that  there  is 
implicit  in  section  3523  a  grant  of  au- 
thority to  make  arrests:  If  the  Govern- 
ment pays  you  to  make  arrests,  the  Gov- 
ernment intends  that  you  make  arrests. 
The  other  argument  is  that  Federal  ar- 
rest powers  are  not  granted  by  implica- 
tion. Rather,  they  are  expressly  given 
and  in  an  expressly  restricted  manner. 
Thus,  why  should  the  FBI  and  U.S. 
marshals  be  limited  in  their  arrest  pow- 
ers while  postal  inspectors  are  not? 

Our  fimctlon  is  not  to  Join  the  argu- 
ment but  to  end  it.  The  power  of  the 
postal  inq;>ector  to  arrest  should  not  be 


left  to  conjecture.  It  should  be  beyond 
debate. 

Let  us  make  it  so  by  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ENACTMENT  OP  TITLE  44,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  "PUBLIC  PRINTING 
AND  DOCUMENTS" 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  18612) 
to  enact  title  44.  United  States  Code, 
"Public  Printing  and  Documents."  oodi- 
fjring  the  general  and  permanent  laws 
relating  to  public  printing  and  docu- 
ments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl. 

AMXHSMnrrs  ofrxaxo  bt  xb.  boobbs  or 

COLOBADO 

Mr.  ROQERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  four  amendments  which  are 
intended  to  update  technical  language, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Rooaw  of  Colo- 
rado: On  page  3.  line  17.  after  "rate  of", 
strike  out  "SST.OOO"  and  Insert  "saS.TSO". 

On  page  3,  Une  19.  after  "raU  or*,  strike 
out  "$36,600"  and  Insert  "«37.6(X)". 

On  page  84,  line  38,  strike  out: 

"f  3104.  Certifications  and  determinations  on 

transferred  records" 
and  Insert 
"I  3103.  Storage,  processing,  and  servicing  of 

records" 
On  page  84,  line  33,  strike  out  "Certifica- 
tion" and  Insert  "Certifications". 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  discussing  the  bill  HJl.  18100? 

The  SPEAKER.  We  are  presently  con- 
sidering the  bill  HJl.  18612. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  it  is  the  second  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  No.  230  on  the 
Consent  Calendar. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  from  Colorado  to 
say  that  these  were  technical,  and  lan- 
guage-conforming amendments  only? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gentle- 
man Is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  though  the  amendments  are 
increasing  the  amoimts  of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars rather  oonsiderably. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
this  does  not  do  anything  other  than  to 
make  the  codification  to  conform  with 
the  existing  law. 

The  amendments  in  section  303  are 
made  necessary  because  Public  Law  90- 
206  increased  the  salary  of  the  Public 
Printer  from  $27,000  to  $28,750.  and 
that  of  the  Deputy  Public  Printer  from 
(25,500  to  $27,500.  All  the  amendment 
does  is  to  make  it  conform  with  Public 
Law  90-206. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  detailed  explanation  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  l^jeaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  I  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  say  that 
the  word  "certificate"  had  been  inserted 
for  "segregation"? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No,  the 
gentleman  did  not.  The  only  thing  I 
am  saying  is  that  all  we  are  doing  on  this 
amendment  is  to  make  the  codifica- 
tion  

Mr.  GROSS.  But  was  not  the  word 
"certification"  substituted  for  "segrega- 
tion"? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Spetdcer,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
in  the  interest  of  economy  the  printing 
of  the  bill  in  the  Congressional  Record 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  rran  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLES  5,  10,  AND 
37.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  CODIFY- 
ING RECENT  LAWS  AND  IMPROV- 
INO  THE  CODE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (H.R.  17864) 
to  amend  titles  5,  10,  and  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  codify  recent  law,  and  to 
improve  the  code. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  17864 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  5. 

United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  559  Insert  "of  this  title" 
immediately  after  the  figure  "7521"  wherever 
it  appears; 

(2)  In  section  2108(3)  (D)  insert  "as  de- 
fined by  paragraph  (1)(A)  of  this  section" 
immediately  after  "veteran"; 

(3)  In  section  3102(a)(3)  strike  out 
"Board  of  Commissioners"  and  insert  "Com- 
missioner" in  place  thereof; 

(4)  In  paragraphs  (14),  (15),  and  (16)  of 
section  6316  strike  out  "(3)"  and  Insert  "(4)" 
in  place  thereof: 

(5)  In  section  5316  Insert  the  following 
after  paragraph  (126) : 

'(127)  Director,  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  Department  of  Justice."; 

(6)  In  section  5334(a)  — 

(A)  strike  out  "section  106(a)  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965" 
and  insert  "section  106(a)  of  title  40,  ap- 
pendix" in  place  thereof; 

(B)  strike  out  "section  502  of  the  Public 
Works  and  E>:onomlc  Development  Act  of 
1965,  under  section  506(2)  of  such  Act"  and 
Insert  "section  3182  of  title  42,  under  section 
3186(2)  of  that  title"  In  place  thereof;  and 

(C)  strike  out  "sU"  and  Insert  "6"  In 
place  thereof; 

(7)  InsecttonSSSS — 

(A)  Insert  a  comma  and  "and  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  CouncU  with  respect  to 
tbe  government  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia," 
Immediately  foUowlng  "head  of  each  agency": 
and 
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(B)  strike  out  "his"  and  Insert  "Its"  In 
place  thereof; 

(8)  In  section  5363  Insert  a  comma  and 
"and  the  District  of  CJolumbla  council  with 
reepect  to  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia."  immediately  following  "head  of 
the  agency  concerned"  in  tbe  last  sentence; 

(9)  In  section  5616(a)  strike  out  ''Com- 
missioners" wherever  it  appears  and  insert 
"Conunlssloner"  in  place  thereof; 

(10)  In  section  5521(3)  (B)  strike  out 
"Board  of  Commissioners"  and  Insert  "Com- 
missioner" in  place  thereof; 

(11)  In  secUon  5637(b) — 

(A)  strike  out  "and"  Immediately  after 
"Executive  agencies.";  and 

(B)  Insert  "and  tbe  District  of  Columbia 
CouncU.  with  respect  to  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,"  Immediately  after 
"executive  branch,"; 

(12)  In  section  5637  insert  a  comma  and 
"who  is  entitled  to  leave  under  section  6322 
of  this  title,"  Inunedlately  following  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia"; 

(13)  In  section  5646 — 

(A)  strike  out  "Board  of  Commissioners 
of  tbe  District  of  Columbia"  in  subsection 
(b)  and  insert  "District  of  Columbia  Council" 
in  place  thereof;  and 

(B)  strike  out  "6442(a)"  In  subsection  (d) 
and  insert  "6642(a)"  in  place  thereof; 

(14)  In  section  6724(e)  strike  out  "sec- 
tion 5724  (a),  (b)"  and  insert  "section  5724 
a(a),  (b)"  in  place  thereof; 

(16)   In  section  6104 — 

(A)  strike  out  "Board  of  Commissioners" 
wherever  It  appears  in  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3)  and  Insert  "Commissioner"  In  place  there- 
of; and 

(B)  strike  out  "Board  of  Commissioners" 
In  paragraph  (2)  and  insert  "District  of 
Columbia  CouncU"  In  place  thereof; 

(16)  In  section  6306(c)  strike  out  "two" 
and  "thirty"  and  Insert  "2"  and  "30",  re- 
spectively, In  place  thereof; 

(17)  In  section  6323— 

(A)  strike  out  "loss  of"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears and  Insert  "loss  In"  in  place  thereof; 
and 

(B)  Insert  the  following  at  the  end; 
"(c)  An  employee  aa  defined  by  section 

2105  of  this  title  or  an  Individual  employed 
by  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, who  is  a  member  of  the  National  Ouard 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Is  entitled  to 
leave  without  loss  in  pay  or  time  for  each 
day  of  a  parade  or  encampment  ordered  or 
authorized  under  title  39.  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code.  This  subsection  covers  each  day 
of  service  the  National  Ouard,  or  a  portion 
thereof,  Is  ordered  to  perform  by  the  com- 
manding general.": 

(18)  In  section  6324(b)(1)  strike  out 
"CJommlssloners  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia" 
and  Insert  "District  of  Columbia  CouncU" 
In  place  thereof; 

(19)  Strike  out  section  8143  and  Insert  in 
place  thereof: 

"i  8143.  Job  Corps  enroUees;  volunteers  in 
service  to  America 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, this  subchapter  applies  to  an  en- 
roUee  In  the  Job  Oorps.  except  that  com- 
pensation for  disability  does  not  begin  to 
accrue  imtU  the  day  after  the  date  on  which 
the  Injured  enroUee  Is  terminated.  In  admin- 
istering this  subchapter  for  an  enroUee  cov- 
ered by  this  subsection — 

"(1)  tbe  monthly  pay  of  an  enrollee  is 
deemed  that  received  at  the  minimum  rate 
for  GS-2; 

"(2)  section  8118  (a),  (b)  of  thla  tlUe 
applies  to  an  enroUee:  and 

"(3)  'performance  of  duty*  does  not  in- 
clude an  act  of  an  enroUee  while  absent  from 
his  assigned  poet  of  duty,  except  whUe  par- 
tlcpatlng  in  an  activity  (Including  an  activ- 
ity wliUe  on  paaa  or  during  travel  to  or  from 
the  poet  of  duty)  authorized  by  or  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Job  Corps. 


"(b)  This  subchapter  applies  to  a  volunteer 
In  service  to  America  who  receives  either  a 
living  allowance  or  a  stipend  under  part  A 
of  subchapter  Vm  of  chapter  34  of  title  4a. 
with  respect  to  that  service  and  training,  to 
the  same  extent  as  enroUees  of  tbe  Job  Corps 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  How- 
ever, for  tbe  purpose  of  the  compensation  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section, 
the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  is  deemed 
that  received  at  the  minimum  rate  for 
OS-7."; 

(20)  In  section  8191  strike  out  "Act"  and 
Insert  "subchapter"  In  place  thereof; 

(21)  In  section  8331(3)  (B)  (U)  strike  out 
"and  60e-18"  and  Insert  "60e-13,  and  60e-14" 
In  place  thereof; 

(22)  In  section  8347(h)  strike  out  "Com- 
missioners" and  Insert  "Commissioner"  In 
place  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  Title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  sections  101(8)  (D)  and  1124  (a), 
(b).  and  (g)  strike  out  "the  Treasury"  wher- 
ever it  appears  and  insert  "Transportation" 
in  place  thereof; 

(2)  In  the  analysis  of  chapter  31  strike 
out  "or  national  emergency"  In  Item  506; 

(3)  In  section  510(a)  strike  out  "section 
601"  and  Insert  "section  502"  In  place  thereof: 

(4)  In  section  816(e)  (article  15(e) ) .  strike 
out  "or  a  law  specialist  or  lawyer  of  the 
Marine  (Jorps,  Coast  Guard,  or  Treasury  De- 
partment" in  the  last  sentence  and  Insert 
In  place  thereof  "or  a  law  specialist  or  lawyer 
of  tbe  Coast  Ouard  or  Department  of  Trans- 
portation"; 

(5)  Strike  out  section  3534  and  Insort  In 
place  thereof : 

"5  3534.  (3orps  of  Engineers:  detail  of  officers 
to  assist  Commissioner  of  District 
of  Columbia 
"The  President  may  detail  not  more  than 
three  officers  assigned  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  assist  the  Cktmmlssloner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  (Tolimibla  in  discharging  his  duties."; 

(6)  Strike  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
3534  In  the  analysis  of  chapter  343  and  Insert 
In  place  thereof : 

"3534.  (Torps  of  Engineers:  detail  of  officers 
to  assist  Commissioner  of  District 
of  Columbia."; 

(7)  In  the  analysis  of  chapter  403  strike 
out  item  4339; 

(8)  In  sections  4342(a)(5).  6954(a)(5). 
and  9342(a)(5)  strike  out  "Commissioners" 
wherever  it  appears  and  Insert  In  place  there- 
of "(Commissioner"; 

(9)  In  section  5149(c)  strike  out  "4158(b)" 
and  Insert  in  place  thereof  "5148(b)"; 

(10)  In  section  6483(b)  Insert  "former" 
before  "section  6150". 

Stc.  3-  Title  37.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  sections  101  (S)(D), 306  (d)  and  (f). 
307(d),  308  (e)  and  (g),  417  (a)  and  (b), 
703.1001(c).  and  1006(f)  strike  out  "the 
Treasury"  wherever  they  appear  and  Insert 
in  place  thereof  "Transportation"; 

(2)  In  section  202  redesignate  subsection 
"(k)"  (relating  to  basic  pay  of  tbe  Assistant 
Judge  Advocate  Oeneral  of  the  Navy)  aa 
subsection  "(1)"; 

(3)  In  section  205(e)  strike  out  "the  en- 
actment of  this  subsection"  and  Insert  In 
place  thereof  "October  13.  1964."; 

(4)  In  section  306(a)(2)  strike  out  "con- 
tiguous 48  States"  and  insert  In  place  thereof 
"48  contiguous  States": 

(5)  In  sectton  311(a)  strike  out  "months" 
and  Insert  in  place  thereof  "months' "; 

(6)  In  section  406(d)  (2)  strike  out  "nine- 
ty" and  insert  In  place  thereof  "90": 

(7)  In  section  564(b)  strike  out  "twenty- 
nine"  m  the  last  sentence  and  Insert  in  place 
thereof  "29"; 

(8)  In  section  904(a)  Insert  "or"  at  the 
end  of  clause  (tO): 

(9)  In  section  1006(a)  strike  out  "perma- 
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Saa  4.  Ill*  anal  rsU  of  oh»pt«r  S7  of  tttle 
M  Unltid  StatM  C  xle.  U  amendsd  by  itrtk- 
inc  out  th*  foUoir  Dg  Itwm:  "»«a.  Timwllng 

Sac  6.  (a)  Sectto  1 118  of  the  Boonomlo  Op- 
portunity Act  of  l»  14.  ai  added  by  eeetton  101 
Sf  PubUc  Law  »0-a^  (81  SUt.  881:  42  V3.0. 
3737) ,  la  amandad- 

(1)  by  Inaertlnf 
in  aeetlon  8148(a) 
Code"  immadlateli 
and 

(2)  by  striking 
section  (a) .  ,  «»,««, 

(b)   8«!tlon  8831  of  the  Boonomlo  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1J>«41  aa  added  by  eecUon  110 
'  '■-  (81  Stat.  738;  43  UAO. 

In  tubsectlon  (a),  "and 

of  UUe  S,  United  SUtee 

after  "subsection  (b)"; 

out  subsection   (b)    and 


,  in  subsection  (a),  "and 

of  title  S.  United  BUtes 

after  "this  subeeetlon": 

at  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 


of  Public  Law  90-5 
3M4b) ,  U  amended  - 

(1)  by  inserting 
in  section  8143(b) 
Code"  Immedlatel] 
and 

(2)  by  striking 
inserting  In  place  tliereof.  .*^_  .  „„ 

"(b)  Individuals  who  receive  either  a  Uy- 
ing  aUowance  or  a  a  ;lpend  under  part  A  shall. 
wHh  rsapect  to  sucl  i  services  or  training.  (1) 
be  deemed,  for  thJ  purposes  of  subchaptwr 
m  of  chapter  73  Jf  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  persor  ■  employed  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  federal  Qovemment.  and 
(2)  be  deemed  Pedi  ral  employees  to  the  same 
extent  as  enrollee«  of  the  Job  Corps  under 
section  116(a)   (1)  and  (3)  of  this  Act. 

Sac  8.  (a)  SecUtna  1-6  of  this  Act  restate. 
Without  subaUntlre  change,  the  laws  re- 
placed by  thoee  sec  tlons  on  the  effective  da^ 
of  this  Act.  Laws  e  ITectlve  after  May  7.  1968, 
tnat  are  inconslst  mt  with  this  Act  super- 
sede It  to  the  exte  it  of  the  inconsistency. 

(b)  Eeferences  i  lade  by  other  laws,  regu- 
lations, and  orden  to  the  laws  restated  by 
tbis  Act  are  deen  ed  to  refer  to  the  cor- 
responding provlali  (US  of  this  Act. 

(0)  Actions  take  i  under  the  laws  restated 
by  this  Act  are  de  med  to  have  been  taken 
under  the  corresp*  ndlng  provisions  of  this 

(d)  Sections  1(S)  and  1(14)  of  thU  Act 
are  efTecUve  as  of  September  11.  1»«7.  for 
all  puriKMes.  .  ^ 

(e)  sections  1(1! )  B  and  1(17)  of  this  Act 
are  effective  aa  a  September  8.  1988.  for 
all  pvurposes.  ,_. 

Sxc  7  (a)  The  f  jllowlng  laws  are  repealed 
except  with  respec  to  rlghta  and  dutlee  that 
matured,  penaltlei  that  were  incurred,  and 
proceedings  that  w  we  begun  before  the  effec- 
Uvedateof  tbla  Act: 

(1)  The  provlsc  on  page  616  of  the  Act 
of  July  1.  1902  (d  I.  1362.  82  Stat.  616) ; 

(2)  The  Act  of  A  iigust  28, 1968  (Public  Law 

85-847.  72  Stat.  IC  88) :  .         _   ,« 

(3)  Section  206  of  the  Act  of  Axiguat  19, 
1964  (Public  Law  B8-448.  78  Stat.  488); 

(4)  Section  214  d)  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 16.   1967   (Pu)Uc  Law  90-206,  81   Stat. 


lotmant  Act  (18  U.8.C.  690h(b))"  and  "sec- 
tion 10(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  May  12.  1983  (48  SUt.  37) "  and  Insert 
"section  690b (b)  of  tiUe  16"  and  "section 
610(b)  of  title  7"  respectively  In  place  there- 

o'- 

(24)  In  section  6884(f).  strike  out  "section 

8(b)  of  the  Sou  Conservation  and  Domestic 

Allotment   Act    (18  n.8.0.   690h(b))"   and 

insert  "section  690h(b)  of  tlUe  16"  In  place 

thereof. 

(28)  In  section  6312.  strike  out  "section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  (16  U.8.C.  680h(b))"  and 
"section  10(b)  of  the  Agrlculttiral  Adjuat- 
ment  Act  of  May  12,  1983  (48  SUt.  37)"  and 
insert  "section  690h  (b)  of  tlUe  16"  and  "sec- 
tion 610(b)  of  tttle  T',  respecttvely  In  place 
thereof.  _^ 

(28)  In  secUon  6313,  Insert  the  following 
new  paragraph  at  the  end: 

"(SS)  Urban  Mass  TransporUtton  Admln- 
Utrator."  _ 

On  page  11.  In  Une  2.  strike  out  "May  V 
fttit^  Insert  "June  30"  In  place  thereof. 

On  page  12.  after  line  9.  Insert  "(d)  That 
part  of  the  first  sentence  of  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 3(b)  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1968  whlcb  relatea  to  the  compensatton  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tor has  no  further  effect." 

The  oommlttee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Auxtmtxtna  orrxxxs  bt  to..  aooBta  or 

COLOXADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  three  amendments  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  derk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Roocas  of  Col- 
orado: On  page  2.  Une  3.  strike  out  "and  In 
paragraph  (90)  Insert  '(2)'  at  the  end;"  and 
insert  "and  In  paragraph  (126)  x>f  sectton 
6316  Insert  '(2)'  at  the  end:". 

On  page  7.  Une  9.  after  "section",  strike 
out  "6313"  and  Insert  "6814". 

On  page  12.  Une  4.  after  "'Reorganization 
Plan",  strike  out  "No.  1"  and  Insert  "No.  3". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


686). 

(b)    Paragraphs 


In  paragraph  (90) 
On  page  6  after 
(33)  In  seotton 


,„,  ^»..^-r— 1  ("»)■  (*a7),  (438).  and 
(429)  of  section  4  D2  of  Reorganisation  Plan 
No.  1  of  the  1967  1  lave  no  ftirther  effect. 

(c)  That  part  of  the  last  sentence  of 
secUon  3(a)  of  1  ^organization  Plan  No.  1 
of  1968  which  relJ  tee  to  the  rate  of  oompen- 
satlon  of  the  Dire  :tor  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangefous  Drugs  haa  no  further 
effect. 

With  the  foll(|wlng  committee  amend- 
ments: 
On  page  2  at  tlje  end  of  Una  2  Insert  "and 


Insert '(2) '  at  the  end;' 
■  ine  10  Insert: 
3603(a)  strike  out  "and" 
at  the  end  of  si  bparagrapb  (A);  Insert  a 
semicolon  Immedately  preceding  the  word 
"and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B);  and 
strike  out  in  Bubp(  ragrapb  (C) .  "sectton  8(b) 
of  the  Sou  Const  rvatlon  and  Domesttc  Al- 


MEMPHIS  SESQUICENTENNIAL 
MI!X>ALS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  17361) 
to  provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  in 
commemoration  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  city  of  Memphis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HJt.  17381 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentattvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  astembled,  Ths;t  In 
commemoration  of  the  one  htmdred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
city  of  Memphis  (which  anniversary  wUl  be 
celebrated  In  1969).  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorised  and  directed  to  strike 
and  furnish  to  the  Memphis  Besqtilcentennial 
Corpwaitiai  not  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  medals  with  suitable  emhlema.  de- 
vices, and  Inaerlpttons  to  be  detennlned  by 
the  Memphis  Sesquloantennlal  Oorpontlon 
subject  to  the  approral  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Tteasury.  The  medals  shaU  be  made  and 


deUvered  at  such  times  ss  may  be  required 
by  the  corporatton  In  quantities  ot  not  leas 
than  two  thousand,  but  no  medals  shaU  be 
made  after  December  81.  1980.  The  medals 
shaU  be  considered  to  be  nattonal  medals 
within  the  meaning  of  section  3861  of  the 
Revised  Stetutes. 

SK.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  fumlahed 
at  not  less  than  the  estimated  ooet  of  manu- 
facture; Including  labor,  materials,  dies,  use 
of  machinery,  and  overhead  expenses;  and 
security  satlafaetory  to  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  ahaU  be  fumlahed  to  Indemnify  the 
United  Statea  for  full  payment  of  such  costs. 

Sxc.  3.  The  medals  authorlaed  to  be  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shaU  be  of  such  slse  or 
sixes  and  of  such  metals  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In 
consiUUtton  with  such  corporatton. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  happy  to  rise  in  support  of  a 
bin  which  provides  for  the  striking  of 
medals  In  commemoration  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  one  of 
the  outstanding  cities  in  our  Nation.  I 
speak  of  the  great  city  of  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

This  bill,  on  today's  Consent  Calendar. 
is  numbered  H.R.  17361.  and  is  cospon- 
sored  by  two  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  the  gentlemen  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Everett  and  Mr.  Blanton]  in  whose 
congressional  districts  the  city  of  Mem- 
phis is  also  located.  It  has  received  a 
favorable  report  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  and  in- 
volves no  exi>enditure  of  Federal  funds 
since  the  city  of  Memphis  is  to  pay  for 
the  manufacture  of  these  commemora- 
tive medals  by  the  U.S.  Mint. 

Memphis  has  enjoyed  a  long,  rich,  and 
exciting  history  which  officially  began 
with  its  founding  in  1819  by  a  group  of 
land-grant  owners  led  by  Andrew  Jack- 
son who  subsequently  became  the  sev- 
enth President  of  the  United  States. 
Prom  a  population  of  500  when  it  was 
incorporated  in  1826,  Memphis  has  blos- 
somed into  a  bubbling  metropolis  of 
more  than  624,000  and  is  now  the  20th 
largest  city  in  the  Nation  and  the  seventh 
fastest  growing  major  city.  Today  more 
than  one-third  of  the  Nation's  cotton 
crop  is  bought  or  sold  each  year  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Memphis  Cotton  Exchange, 
making  Memphis  the  largest  spot  cotton 
market  in  the  world.  It  is  also  the  world's 
largest  producer  of  cottonseed  products, 
the  world's  largest  interior  cotton  ware- 
housing center,  the  world's  largest  hard- 
wood lumber  market  and  producer  of 
hardwood  flooring,  the  largest  producer 
of  persimmon  golf  club  heads,  the 
South's  largest  livestock  and  meatpack- 
ing center,  the  South's  largest  producer 
of  mixed  feeds,  and  the  South's  largest 
distributor  of  drugs  and  chemicals.  In 
addition,  the  Memphis  Medical  Center  is 
the  finest  and  largest  in  the  South  and  it 
is  continuing  to  grow  at  a  rapid  pace. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  out- 
standing distinctions  and  achievements 
that  will  be  recognized  during  the  cele- 
bration of  Memphis'  150th  anniversary. 
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The  Memphis  Sesquieentennlal  Corp. 
has  been  working  diligently  on  plans  for 
the  celebration  to  begin  in  1969  and 
preliminary  plans  have  been  made  with 
the  Director  of  the  Mint  regarding  the 
details  of  the  striking  and  design  of  the 
medals.  This  legislation  is  needed  to  au- 
thorize the  Director  of  the  Mint  to 
proceed  with  the  manufacture  of  these 
medals.  Since  this  is  a  noncontroversial 
matter  I  urge  its  unanimous  passage  by 
the  House. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE  BICEN- 
TENNIAL MEDALS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  3671)  to 
provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  in 
commemoration  of  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  Dartmouth 
College. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

S.  3671 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In 
commemoration  of  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege by  the  grant  of  a  royal  charter  from 
King  George  in  on  December  13,  1769,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  strike  and  furnish  to  Dartmouth 
College.  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  not  more 
than  twenty-five  thousand  medals  with  suit- 
able emblems,  devices,  and  inscriptions  to 
be  determined  by  Dartmouth  College  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  medals  shall  be  made  and  delivered 
at  such  times  as  may  be  required  by  Dart- 
mouth College  m  quantities  of  not  less  than 
two  thousand,  but  no  medals  shall  be  made 
after  December  31.  1970.  The  medals  shall  be 
considered  to  be  national  medals  within  the 
meaning  of  section  3551  of  the  Revised 
Stetutes  (31  U.S.C.  368) . 

See.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sbaU 
cause  euch  medals  to  be  struck  and  fur- 
nished at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost 
of  manufacture.  Including  labor,  materials, 
dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead  ex- 
penses, and  security  satisfactory  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Mint  shall  be  furnished  to  In- 
demnify the  United  States  for  the  full  pay- 
ment of  such  coste. 

Sac.  3.  The  medals  authorized  to  be  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  of  such  size  or 
sizes  and  of  such  various  metals  as  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
m  consiUtatlon  with  Dartmouth  College. 

Mr.  OTIARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
representing  the  district  in  which  is 
located  the  University  of  Chicago.  I 
especially  am  happy  in  supporting  this 
bill  of  authorization  of  national  medals 
commemorating  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Dartmouth  College. 

Dartmoutti.  one  of  the  oldest  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  the  United 
States,  W8US  founded  on  December  13. 
1769,  under  a  royal  charter  from  King 
Oeorge  m.  It  graduated  its  first  class  of 
four  students  in  1771  and  every  year 
since  has  graduated  a  class,  in  one  of 
Which  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Coimecticut  and  my  fellow  member  of 
the  Cmnmlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
learned  and  popular  Mr.  Monagan,  was 
an  honor  member.  My  congratulations  to 
Mr.  Monagan  and  to  the  able  representa- 


tive from  the  district  in  which  Dart- 
mouth is  located,  Mr.  Cleveland,  on  the 
graceful  way  in  which  this  great  school 
in  ttie  highlands  of  New  Hampshire  has 
met  the  challenge  of  close  to  200  years. 
By  way  of  comparison  I  might  add  that 
it  will  be  another  23  years  before  the 
University  of  Chicago  celebrates  Its  100th 
anniversary. 

Some  months  ago  it  was  my  privilege 
and  pleasure  to  spend  a  week  at  Hanover 
Inn  and  under  the  escortage  of  Dr. 
Richard  E.  WilUamson,  a  member  of  the 
mathematlc  faculty,  was  shown  the 
wonders  of  Dartmouth.  As  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa,  I  was 
especially  interested  in  the  contribution 
Dartmouth  is  making  to  our  program 
of  cooperation  and  understanding  with 
the  new  nations  of  Africa.  This  year 
the  United  States  is  spending  some 
$339,000  at  Dartmouth  in  the  training  of 
128  Peace  Corps  volunteers  for  serv'lce  in 
Chad,  the  Ivory  Coast,  Niger,  Senegal, 
and  Togo. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
alumnus  of  Dartmouth  in  the  class  of 
1933  and  the  father  of  a  son  who  started 
his  college  career  in  Hanover  today,  I  am 
proud  to  express  my  support  of  S.  3671. 
Dartmouth  is  one  of  the  great  Historical 
colleges  of  this  counti-y  and  the  200th 
anniversary  of  her  founding  will  occur 
on  December  13,  1969.  Over  these  two 
centuries  from  her  incomparable  setting 
in  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire,  Dart- 
mouth has  made  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  our  country  through  the  men 
whom  she  has  sent  forth  to  put  into 
practice  the  ideals  which  have  been  in- 
culcated in  them  in  the  classrooms  of 
this  great  institution. 

Dartmouth  has  refused  to  become  a 
technical  or  training  school — although 
the  times  are  compelling  the  expansion 
of  the  specialized  graduate  schools — but 
her  administrators  have  preserved  the 
primary  role  of  the  institution  as  a  liberal 
arts  college  directed  at  enriching  the 
lives  of  her  sons  and  giving  them  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  capacity  to  live 
fuller  and  more  productive  lives. 

I  am  happy,  therefore,  to  join  my  sup- 
port to  that  of  my  fellows  in  bringing 
about  the  passage  of  this  bill  to  mark 
the  200th  birthday  of  my  alma  mater 
With  the  wish  that  her  influence  will  long 
remain  strong  and  her  prestige  high 
among  the  great  colleges  of  the  world. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  THE  ACT  OF  DECEMBER 
22,  1928,  RELATING  TO  THE  ISSU- 
ANCE OF  PATENTS  FOR  LANDS 
HELD  UNDER  COLOR  OP  TITLE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (HJl.  4530) 
to  amend  the  act  of  December  22,  1928, 
relating  to  the  issuance  of  patents  for 
lands  held  under  color  of  title,  to  liber- 
alize the  requirements  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  mineral  estate,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Sp^er,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 


I  would  like  to  interrogate  the  gentleman 
in  charge  of  handling  this  bill. 

My  question  is  this.  I  notice  the  plan 
of  this  bill  is  for  the  U.S.  (3overnment 
to  give  up  certain  mineral  rights  to,  let 
us  say,  persons  squatting  on  Federal  land. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  has 
used  Incorrectly  two  words  when  he  says 
it  is  planned  to  "give  up"  and  planned 
to  give  certain  rights  to  squatters.  It  is 
not  planned  to  take  care  of  squatters.  It 
is  planned  to  take  care  of  those  people 
who  are  legally  on  this  land  under  color 
of  title  rights  that  they  possess. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  it  is  important  for 
the  U.S.  Government,  let  us  say,  to  give 
up  certain  mineral  rights  in  that  area? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  these  lands  are  located 
down  in  the  Louisiana  area.  They  are  not 
public  lands  such  as  my  colleague  is 
thinking  about. 

These  are  lands  on  which  there  is  re- 
served to  the  United  States  a  mineral 
estate  and  there  is  no  way  to  get  a  clear 
title  unless  the  surface  owner  can  have 
control  of  the  mineral  rights  also.  So  all 
this  act  does  is  to  r>ermlt  the  Federal 
Government  to  sell  to  the  sm-face  owner 
at  an  appraised  value  determined  by  ap- 
praisers of  the  United  States  whatever 
mineral  rights  there  may  be  there  so 
there  is  a  clear  title  to  the  property  so 
you  can  go  ahead  and  develop  it.  That  is 
all  that  this  does. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
other  words,  it  makes  possible  for  a  land- 
owner to  acquire  mineral  rights  that  are 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  at 
an  agreed  appraised  price? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  Is  correct.  It  Is 
in  the  interest  of  both  parties — in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Federal  Government  to  see 
it  gets  paid  for  its  mineral  estate, 
whatever  they  might  be,  and  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  fee  owner — just  as  we 
have  in  most  .places  throughout  the 
United  States — to  have  a  complete  and 
clear  title. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  C!lerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.B.   4530 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sectton  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
Issue  patente  for  lands  held  tmder  color  of 
title",  approved  December  22,  1928,  as 
amended  (43  U.S.C.  1068) .  Is  further  amended 
by  Inserting  between  the  words  "Provided 
further.  That"  and  the  words  "coal  and  all 
other  minerals"  the  following:  ",  except  as 
provided  by  sectton  3  of  this  Act,". 

Sec.  2.  Sectton  3  of  the  Act  of  December  22, 
1928,  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  1068b).  U  fur- 
ther amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  If  the  claimant  requeste  that 
the  patent  to  be  issued  under  this  Act  not 
contain  a  mineral  reservation,  and  if  he  can 
eeUbllsh  to  the  satUfactton  of  the  Secretary 
that  the  requlremente  of  this  Act  have  been 
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n«nt  ebkng*  of  lUtlm"  Md  lM«t  ln.P>«« 
tharsof  "ehangs  of  ]  i«rman«nt  atation  . 
arc.  4.  The  Mialyi  l«  of  oluiptar  67  of  tttle 

ing  out  the  fOUowlr  |  lt«n:  ••»«a.  T>r»Tellng 

^.  6.'{»)  BwsUon  Ufl  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1»«4  ,  M  added  by  wctton  101 
rfVubUc  Law  »0-aa!    (81  8t.t.  681:  48  V3.0. 

3737)  Is  unandwl —  . 

(n'by  Inaertlng.  n  sulwectlon  (a).  "Mid 

in  -istton  8148(a)   <f  tttle  'i'^'^^**^^}T 

code-  immedUtely  »ft«r  "thto  •uto-WJtlon  . 

*°  3)  by  •trtklng  oi  t  pwagraph  (2)  of  tub- 

""^rbl^^S^Iction  883  <f  the  ■oonomlo  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1»«4.  M  «»ded  by  •«'tton„"0 
of  PubUc  Law  90-23;  1  (81  Stat.  726:  43  VA.C. 
3M4b) ,  U  amended—  -  .    „     ^ 

(1)  by  inserting.  In  BubeecUon  (»). /f* 
in  ilctlin  8143(b)  ,f  Utle  ».U'^Jf*„  States 
Code"  immediately   after  "eubeectlon  (b)   . 

*°(3)  by  striking  mt  subeectlon  (b)  and 
inserting  in  place  th  ireof : 

••(b)  Individuals  who  receive  either  a  Uy- 
ing  allowance  or  a  st  Ipend  under  part  A  shall, 
with  reepect  to  suet  services  or  training,  (1) 
be  deeiftil.  for  th«  purposes  of  subchaptw 
ra  Of  Chapter  73  .f  title  5  of  the  United 
states  Code,  person  i  employed  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  1  'ederal  OovemmMt.  and 
(3)  be  deemed  Fede  al  employees  to  the  same 
extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  under 

section  116(a)  (1)  md  (3)  °5  *^>f^^V.^te 
Sac  6  (a)  Sectlo  is  1-6  of  this  Act  resUte. 
without  substantive  change,  the  »»^  "" 
placed  by  those  seci  Ions  on  the  •« •««Z«  ,«J2;^ 
of  this  Act.  Laws  el  rective  after  May  7.  1968. 
tbat  are  inconslsteat  with  this  Act  super- 
sede it  to  the  extei  t  of  the  inconsistency. 

(b)  References  a  ade  by  other  laws,  regu- 
lations, and  orders  to  the  laws  restated  by 
this  Act  are  deemed  to  refer  to  the  cor- 
responding provUKna  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Actions  takei  i  under  the  laws  restatea 
by  this  Act  are  de<med  to  have  been  taken 
under  the  correspc  ndlng  provisions  of  this 

Acli 

(i)  section.  1(31  and  Id*),?'  ^  ^^* 
are  effective  aa  of  September  11.  1867.  for 

*"( ?)'^^ns  1(13  )  B  and  K")  of  this  Act 
are  effective  m  ol  September  6,  1966.  for 
all  purposes.  ,    . 

Site.  7.  (a)  The  f  Olowlng  lawa  are  repe^ed 
except  with  reepecl  to  rights  and  dutlee  that 
matured,  penalties  that  were  incurred,  and 
proceedings  that  w  ire  begun  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Ac  : 

(1)  The  proviso  on  page  615  of  the  Act 
of  July  1,  1802  (cl  .  1363,  83  Stat.  816): 

(3)  The  Act  of  A  igust  38. 1968  (Public  Law 
85-847,  73  Stat.  lOW): 

(8)  Section  306  of  the  Act  of  August  19, 
1964  (Public  Law   W-448.  78  Stat.  488) ; 

(4)  Section  2141  d)  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 16,  1967  (PulUc  Law  90-306.  81  Stat. 
686). 

(b)  Paragraphs  (118),  (437).  (438),  and 
(439)  Of  section  4  13  of  R«)rg»nl»tlon  Plan 
No  1  Of  the  1967  t  ave  no  further  effect. 

(c)  That  part  of  the  last  sentence  of 
section  3(a)  of  I  eorganlzation  Plan  No.  1 
of  1968  which  rela  tee  to  the  rate  of  compen- 
sation of  the  Dlr»  tor  of  the  Bui«ftu  of  War- 
cotlca  and  Dangei  oua  Drugs  has  no  further 
effect. 

With  the  f ollofrlng  committee  amend- 
ments: 
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On  page  2  at  tbp 
in  paragraph  (90) 
On  page  6  after 
(23)   In  section 
at  the  end  of 
semicolon 
"and"  at  the  end 
strike  out  In 
ot  the  Sou  Co 


lotment  Act  (16  V3.C.  890h(b))"  and  "sec- 
tion 10(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  liay  la.  1988  (48  Stat.  87)"  and  Insert 
"section  690h(b)  of  titie  16"  and  "section 
610(b)  of  tttle  7"  respectively  in  lAace  there- 
of. 

(24)  In  section  6S34(f ) ,  strike  out  "section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  (18  UJB.C.  690h(b))"  and 
insert  "section  690h(b)  of  titie  16"  In  place 
thereof. 

(28)  In  section  6312.  strike  out  "section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
AUotment  Act  (16  UJ3.C.  6e0h(b))"  and 
"section  10(b)  of  the  AgrlctUtural  Ad]»ist- 
ment  Act  of  liay  12.  1988  (48  SUt.  37) "  and 
insert  "section  690h  (b)  of  tiUe  16"  and  "sec- 
tion 610(b)  of  title  7".  respectively  In  place 
thereof.  ,  _^ 

(38)  In  section  5818.  Insert  the  following 
new  paragraph  at  the  end: 

"(SS)  Urban  Itlaas  Transportation  Admin- 
istrator." 

On  iwge  11.  in  Une  2.  strike  out  "May  7" 
and  Insert  "June  30"  in  place  thereof. 

On  page  13,  after  Une  9.  Insert  "(d)  That 
part  of  the  first  sentence  of  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 3(b)  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1968  which  reUtes  to  the  compensation  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tor has  no  further  effect." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMrNDicDrrs  orrxaxB  bt  m.  kooxbs  or 

COLORADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  three  amendments  which  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Rooexs  of  Col- 
orado: On  page  2,  Une  8.  strike  out  "and  in 
paragraph  (90)  Insert  '(2)'  at  the  end:"  and 
insert  "and  in  paragraph  (126)  of  section 
5316  insert '(2) '  at  the  end;". 

On  page  7,  line  9,  after  "section",  strike 
out  "5313"  and  insert  "5314". 

On  page  12.  Une  4,  after  "'Reorganization 
Plan",  strike  out  "No.  1"  and  Insert  "No.  8". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


end  of  line  2  Insert  "and 
insert '(2)' at  the  end:" 

10  Insert: 
3602(a)  strike  out  "and" 
iraph  (A):   Insert  a 

.   preceding  the  word 

Dff  subparagr^h  (B);  and 
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MEMPHIS  SESQUICENTENNIAL 
MEDALS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HH.  17361) 
to  provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  In 
commemoration  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  foimdlng  of 
the  city  of  Memphis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HJL  17881 

Be  it  etuicted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  Vntted  Statt$  of 
America  in  Conffreu  asaembled.  Thai  In 
cotnmonoraUon  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
city  of  Memphis  (which  anniversary  will  ba 
celebrated  in  1969).  the  Secretary  of  ttaa 
Treasury  U  authorised  and  directed  to  strike 
and  furnish  to  the  Memphis  Oeaqulontennlal 
Corporaiticm  not  more  than  one  hundred 
thouaand  medals  with  aultalda  emblems,  da- 
vlcea,  and  Inaertptiona  to  ba  datennlnad  by 
the  Meoipbls  Saaquloaotennlal  Oorpoatton 
subject  to  tha  approval  of  the  Seeratazy  of 
the  Tteasury.  Tlie  madals  shaU  ba  made  and 


dauvend  at  such  tlmea  aa  may  ba  required 
by  the  corporation  In  quantttlaa  of  not  laea 
than  two  thousand,  but  no  medals  shaU  be 
made  after  December  81,  1968.  The  medals 
ShaU  be  considered  to  be  national  medals 
within  the  meaning  of  section  3851  of  the 
Revised  Statutaa. 

Sac.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  sxich  medals  to  be  struck  and  furnished 
at  not  leas  than  the  eatlmated  coat  of  manu- 
faetuza;  Including  labor,  materials,  dies,  use 
of  machinery,  and  overhead  ezpensaa;  and 
security  satlafactory  to  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  shall  ba  furnished  to  Indemnify  the 
United  States  for  full  payment  of  such  costs. 

SBC.  3.  The  medals  authorised  to  be  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  ba  of  such  size  or 
sizes  and  of  such  metals  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Swretary  of  the  Treasury  In 
consultation  with  such  corporation. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  happy  to  rise  in  support  of  a 
bill  which  provides  for  the  striking  of 
medals  in  commemoration  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  one  of 
the  outstanding  cities  In  our  Nation.  I 
speak  of  the  great  city  of  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

This  bill,  on  today's  Consent  Calendar, 
is  numbered  H.R.  17361,  and  is  cospon- 
sored  by  two  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
House,  the  gentlemen  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Everett  and  Mr.  Blanton]  in  whose 
con«rressional  districts  the  city  of  Mem- 
phis is  also  located.  It  has  received  a 
favorable  report  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  and  in- 
volves no  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
since  the  city  of  Memphis  is  to  pay  for 
the  mauiufacture  of  these  commemora- 
tive medals  by  the  U.S.  Mint. 

Memphis  has  enjoyed  a  long,  rich,  and 
exciting  history  which  officially  began 
with  its  founding  in  1819  by  a  group  of 
land-grant  owners  led  by  Andrew  Jack- 
son who  subsequently  became  the  sev- 
enth  President   of   the   United   States. 
Prom  a  population  of  500  when  it  was 
incorporated  in  1826.  Memphis  has  blos- 
somed  into    a   bubbling   metropolis   of 
more  than  624,000  and  is  now  the  20th 
largest  city  in  the  Nation  and  the  seventh 
fastest  growing  major  city.  Today  more 
than  one-third  of  the  Natlcm's  cotton 
crop  Is  bought  or  sold  each  year  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Memphis  Cotton  Exchange, 
TTiftifing  Memphis  the  largest  spot  cotton 
market  in  the  world.  It  Is  also  the  world's 
largest  producer  of  cottonseed  products, 
the  world's  largest  interior  cotton  ware- 
housing center,  the  world's  largest  hard- 
wood lumber  market  and  producer  of 
hardwood  flooring,  the  largest  producer 
of    persimmon    golf    club    heads,    the 
South's  largest  livestock  and  meatpack- 
ing center,  the  South's  largest  producer 
of  mixed  feeds,  and  the  South's  largest 
distributor  of  drugs  and  chemicals.  In 
addition,  the  Memphis  Medical  Center  is 
the  finest  and  largest  In  the  South  and  It 
is  continuing  to  grow  at  a  rapid  pace. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  out- 
standing distinctions  and  achievements 
that  will  be  recognized  during  the  cele- 
bration of  Memphis'  ISOtb  anniversary. 
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The  Memphis  Sesqulcentennlal  Corp. 
has  bem  working  diligently  on  idans  for 
the  celebration  to  begin  In  1969  and 
preliminary  plans  have  beoi  made  with 
the  Director  of  the  BiUnt  regarding  the 
details  of  the  striking  and  design  of  the 
medals.  This  legislation  Is  needed  to  au- 
thorize the  Director  of  the  Mint  to 
proceed  with  the  manufacture  of  these 
medals.  Since  this  is  a  nonoontroverslal 
matter  I  urge  its  unanimous  passage  by 
the  House. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE  BICEN- 
TENNIAL MEDALS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (8.  3671)  to 
provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  In 
commemoration  of  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  Dartmouth 
College. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 
S.  3671 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asscTnbled.  That,  in 
commemoration  of  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege by  the  grant  of  a  royal  charter  from 
King  George  III  on  December  13,  1769,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  strike  and  furnish  to  Dartmouth 
College,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  iiot  more 
than  twenty-five  thousand  medals  with  suit- 
able emblems,  devices,  and  inscriptions  to 
be  determined  by  Dartmouth  College  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  medals  shall  be  made  and  delivered 
at  such  times  as  may  be  required  by  Dart- 
mouth College  in  quantities  of  not  less  than 
two  thousand,  but  no  medals  shall  be  made 
after  December  31,  1970.  The  medals  shall  be 
considered  to  be  national  medals  within  the 
meaning  of  section  3551  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  368) . 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU 
cause  euch  medals  to  be  struck  and  fiir- 
nlshed  at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost 
of  manufacture,  including  labor,  materials, 
dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead  ex>- 
penses,  and  security  satisfactory  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Mint  shall  be  furnished  to  In- 
demnify the  United  States  for  the  full  pay- 
ment of  such  costs. 

Sec.  3.  The  medals  authorized  to  be  issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  of  such  size  or 
sizes  and  of  such  various  metals  as  shaU  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
In  consultation  with  Dartmouth  CoUege. 

Mr.  CHARA  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
representing  the  district  in  which  Is 
located  the  University  of  (Chicago,  I 
especially  am  happy  in  supporting  this 
bill  of  authorization  of  iiational  medals 
commemorating  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Dartmouth  CoUege. 

Dartmouth,  one  of  the  oldest  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  the  United 
States,  was  founded  on  December  13. 
1769,  imder  a  royal  charter  from  King 
Oeorge  m.  It  graduated  its  first  class  of 
four  students  in  1771  and  every  year 
since  has  graduated  a  class,  in  one  of 
which  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Coimectlcut  and  my  fellow  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
learned  and  popular  Mr.  Monagan.  was 
an  honor  member.  My  congratulations  to 
Mr.  Monagan  and  to  the  able  representa- 


tive frran  the  district  In  which  Dart- 
mouth is  located,  Mr.  Cleveland,  on  the 
graceful  way  In  which  this  great  school 
in  the  highlands  of  New  Hampshire  has 
met  the  challenge  of  close  to  200  years. 
By  way  of  comparison  I  might  add  that 
it  will  be  another  23  years  before  the 
University  of  Chicago  celebrates  its  100th 
anniversary. 

Some  months  ago  it  was  my  privilege 
and  pleasure  to  spend  a  week  at  Hanover 
Iiui  and  under  the  escortage  of  Dr. 
Richard  E.  Williamson,  a  member  of  the 
mathematlc  faculty,  was  shown  the 
wonders  of  Dartmouth.  As  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa,  I  was 
especially  interested  in  the  contribution 
Dartmouth  Is  making  to  our  program 
of  cooperation  and  understanding  with 
the  new  nations  of  Africa.  This  year 
the  United  States  is  spending  some 
$339,000  at  Dartmouth  in  the  training  of 
128  Peace  Corps  volunteers  for  ser\'ice  in 
Chad,  the  Ivory  Coast,  Niger,  Senegal, 
and  Togo. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
alumnus  of  Dartmouth  in  the  class  of 
1933  and  the  father  of  a  son  who  started 
his  college  career  in  Hanover  today,  I  am 
proud  to  express  my  support  of  S.  3671. 
Dartmouth  is  one  of  the  great  historical 
colleges  of  this  counti-y  and  the  200th 
anniversary  of  her  founding  will  occur 
on  December  13,  1969.  Over  these  two 
centuries  from  her  incomparable  setting 
in  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire,  Dart- 
mouth has  made  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  our  country  through  the  men 
whom  she  has  sent  forth  to  put  into 
practice  the  ideals  which  have  been  in- 
culcated in  them  in  the  classrooms  of 
this  great  institution. 

Dartmouth  has  refused  to  become  a 
technical  or  training  school — although 
the  times  are  compelling  the  expansion 
of  the  specialized  graduate  schools — but 
her  adinlnlstrators  have  preserved  the 
primary  role  of  the  Institution  as  a  liberal 
arts  college  directed  at  enriching  the 
lives  of  her  sons  and  giving  them  the 
spiritual  and  Intellectual  capacity  to  live 
fuUer  and  more  productive  lives. 

I  am  happy,  therefore,  to  join  my  sup- 
port to  that  of  my  fellows  in  bringing 
about  the  passage  of  this  bill  to  mark 
the  200th  birthday  of  my  alma  mater 
with  the  wish  that  her  Influence  will  long 
remain  strong  and  her  prestige  high 
among  the  great  colleges  of  the  world. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  THE  ACT  OF  DECESklBER 
22,  1928,  RELATING  TO  THE  ISSU- 
ANCE OP  PATENTS  FOR  LANDS 
HELD  UNDER  COLOR  OF  TITLE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4530) 
to  amend  the  act  of  December  22,  1928, 
relating  to  the  issuance  of  patents  for 
lands  held  under  color  of  title,  to  liber- 
alize the  requirements  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  mineral  estate,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 


I  would  like  to  Interrogate  the  gentleman 
in  charge  of  handling  this  bill. 

My  question  is  this.  I  notice  the  plan 
of  this  bill  Is  for  the  U.S.  (jrovernment 
to  give  up  certain  mineral  rights  to.  let 
us  say.  persons  squatting  on  Federal  land. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  has 
used  incorrectly  two  words  when  he  says 
it  is  planned  to  "give  up"  and  planned 
to  give  certain  rights  to  squatters.  It  is 
not  planned  to  take  care  of  squatters.  It 
is  planned  to  take  care  of  those  people 
who  are  legally  on  this  land  under  color 
of  title  rights  that  they  possess. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  it  is  important  for 
the  U.S.  Government,  let  us  say.  to  give 
up  certain  mineral  rights  in  that  area? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  these  lands  are  located 
down  in  the  Louisiana  area.  They  are  not 
public  lands  such  as  my  colleague  is 
thinking  about. 

These  are  lands  on  which  there  Is  re- 
served to  the  United  States  a  mineral 
estate  and  there  is  no  way  to  get  a  clear 
title  imless  the  surface  owner  can  have 
control  of  the  mineral  rights  also.  So  all 
this  act  does  Is  to  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  sell  to  the  swface  owner 
at  an  appraised  value  determined  by  ap- 
praisers of  the  United  States  whatever 
mineral  rights  there  may  be  there  so 
theie  Is  a  clear  title  to  the  property  so 
you  can  go  ahead  and  develop  It.  That  Is 
all  that  this  does. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
other  words,  it  makes  possible  for  a  land- 
owner to  acquire  mineral  rights  that  are 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  at 
an  agreed  appraised  price? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  Is  correct.  It  is 
in  the  Interest  of  both  parties — In  the  In- 
terest of  the  Federal  (Government  to  see 
it  gets  paid  for  its  mineral  estate, 
whatever  they  might  be,  and  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  fee  owner — just  as  we 
have  In  most  places  throughout  the 
United  States — to  have  a  complete  and 
clear  title. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 
H.R.   4530 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entltied  "An  Act  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
issue  patents  for  lands  held  imder  color  of 
title",  approved  December  22,  1928.  as 
amended  (43  U.S.C.  1068) ,  is  further  amended 
by  Inserting  between  the  words  "Provided 
further.  That"  and  the  words  "coal  and  aU 
other  minerals"  the  following:  ",  except  as 
provided  by  section  3  of  this  Act,". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  December  22, 
1928.  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  1068b),  Is  fur- 
ther amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  If  the  claimant  requests  that 
the  patent  to  be  Issued  under  this  Act  not 
contain  a  mlnenU  reservation,  and  If  be  can 
establish  to  the  satl^action  of  the  Secretary 
that  the  requirements  of  this  Act  have  been 
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_  THE  SALE  OP 
PUBLIC  LANDS 


The  Clerk  caU  5d  the  blU  (HJl.  13797) 
to  authorize  th«  sale  of  certain  pubUc 
lands. 

The  SPEAKE  I.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  cona  deration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HAIi.  Ml .  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  obJectTl  would  like  to  make  a 
legislative  recor  1  that  in  allowing  this 
bill— which  I  favor  in  the  House  ver- 
sion— ^to  pass,  at  the  same  time  members 
of  the  objectors  committee  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  i  revision  permitting  the 
Secretary  to  tnnsfer  640  acres  to  an 
"unintentional  irespasser,"  as  recom- 
mended in  the  liill  passed  by  the  other 
body.  I  would  I  ope  and  pray  that  the 
position  of  the  louse  be  maintained  as 
set  forth  in  HJl.  13797.  and  respectfully 
ask  if  this  be  he  plan  of  the  distin- 
guished chairmi  n  handling  the  bill?  If 
so.  I  would  see  lo  objection  whatsoever 
to  this  bill  telng  on  the  Consent 
Calendar.  _„  ^^ 

Mr.  ASPINAL  L.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUonan  yield  > 

Mr.  HALL.  I  un  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentlonan   rom  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINAIfi.  If  it  would  relieve  the 
iear  of  my  coleague  from  BAlssourl,  I 


would  explain  to  him  right  now  that  if 
this  measure  is  to  be  legislation  this  year, 
it  has  to  be  in  the  form  of  the  House  bill. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  sUte- 
ment  not  only  relieves  my  fear,  but  also 
my  paki;  and  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  brief  statement  in  support 
of  the  legislation  before  the  House,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  sale  of  certain  so-caUed 
Federal  trespass  lands  in  the  western 
States.  I  introduced  the  House  version 
of  this  bill,  HJl.  13797,  which  is  a  com- 
panion bill  to  S.  220.  introduced  by  my 
colleague  from  Wyoming,  Senator  Curr 
Hansxm.  ^    ^^ 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  in  the 
words  of  a  committee  report  is  "to  give 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  legisla- 
tive ability  to  sell  certain  parcels  of  land 
upon  which  an  t^rricultural  trespass  has 
recently  been  discovered." 

This  legislation  Is  something  for  which 
I  have  fought  for  many  years  and  which 
has  been  sought  by  western  farmers  and 
ranchers  since  the  surfacing  of  new  sur- 
veys which  revealed  that  lands  thought 
to  be  parts  of  private  ranch  holdings 
were  in  fact  Federal  domain  upon  which 
a  technical  trespass  had  occurred. 

This  legl^ative  endeavor  was  stated  in 
the  89th  Congress  when  a  distinguished 
Wyoming  lawmaker  now  retired.  Senator 
Milward  Simpson,  introduced  S.  625. 
That  bill  passed  the  Senate  but  was  not 
considered  by  the  House. 

The  measure  being  considered  by  the 
House  today  merits  a  bit  of  backgroimd 
explanation. 

In  much  of  the  West,  there  exist  small 
parcels  of  arable  land  adjacent  to  pri- 
vate farms  and  ranches  which  could  be 
put  to  economic  use  as  part  of  the  private 
cultivation  of  land  and  which  have  no 
public  value  requiring  their  retention  in 
public  ownership.  Such  small  parcels  are 
foxmd  on  occasion  to  be  cultivated  In 
trespass,  sometimes  because  of  the  un- 
certainty of  titles  or  land  boundaries. 

Decades  ago  when  the  West  was  being 
carved  up  and  homesteaded.  boundaries 
were  more  inclined  to  follow  natural 
topographical  features,  such  as  ridge 
lines  or  streams  or  borders  of  timbered 
area,  than  the  unseen  mystical  lines  of 
ill  drawn  surveys.  This  has  led  to  the 
so-called  trespass  action  taken  against 
many  ranchers  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  on  the  basis  of  recent  sur- 
veys. 


Where  such  tracts  cannot  meet  the 
legal  and  regulatory  requirements  for 
classification  for  sale  under  section  2455 
R.S..  Public  Land  Sales  Act.  or  Home- 
stead or  Desert  Land  Acts,  the  Secretary 
has  no  means  to  sell  them. 

Enactment  of  HJl.  13797  or  S.  220 
would  provide  authority  to  sell  such 
lands  and  permit  the  Secretary  to  ad- 
just land  use  and  tenure  situations  which 
have  arisen  because  of  the  lack  of  this 
authority. 

The  bill  we  consider  today  has  been 
thoroughly  reviewed  by  both  the  House 
and  Senate  Interior  Committees. 

It  has  been  amended  to  provide  that  a 
single  purchaser  of  trespass  parcels  may 
aqulre  up  to  160  acres.  Holders  of  land 
adjacent  to  the  trespass  parcels  will  have 
a  preference  to  buy  at  a  bid  price  of  no 


leas  than  set  fair  market  value.  In  other 
words,  no  homestead  will  be  broken  up 
because  of  the  arbitrary  sale  to  some- 
one not  now  holding  that  land.  The  pres- 
ent landholder  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  match  whatever  bid  price  is  of- 
fered for  the  land,  thereby  having  first 
preference  to  purchase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  broad  sup- 
port both  in  Congress  and  among  the 
constituents  of  many  Congressmen  and 
I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
their  approval  to  this  measure  so  that 
the  work  begim  In  the  previous  Congress 
can  be  successfully  converted. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJl.  13797 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorised,  on 
application  of  an  owner  of  contiguous  lands, 
to  sell  at  public  auction  any  tract  of  public 
domain  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  that  contains  some  land  which 
has  been  or  can  l>e  put  to  cultivation  but 
which  is  insufficient  because  of  climatic, 
topographic,  ecologlc,  soil,  or  other  factors 
to  Justify  a  classification  as  proper  for  dis- 
posal under  ths  homestead  or  desert  land 
laws.  Except  as  jwovlded  In  section  2  bereof, 
the  tract  shall  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Except  u  provided  In  section  3  hereof,  no 
tract  Biiall  be  sold  for  leu  than  Its  appraised 
fair  market  value. 

Sac.  2.  For  a  period  of  thirty  days  from  the 
day  the  high  bid  la  received,  any  owner  of 
contiguous  lands  shall  have  a  preference 
right  to  buy  the  tract  at  such  highest  bid 
price.  If  two  or  more  contiguous  owners 
assert  the  preference  right,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorised  to  make  such  division  of  the  land 
among  the  appUcants  as  he  deems  equitable. 
Sxc.S.  If  a  person  who  has  a  preference 
right  under  section  2  of  this  Act  Is  the  pur- 
chaser of  land  sold  pursuant  to  this  Act,  he 
shaU  not  be  required  to  pay  for  any  values 
he  or  hts  predecessors  In  interest  have  added 
to  the  land.  However,  nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  relieve  any  person  from  liability  to  the 
United  States  for  unauthorized  use  of  the 
land  prior  to  conveyance  of  title  by  the 
United  States. 

Sxc.  4.  No  person  may  acquire  from  the 
Secretary  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  land  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Sac.  5.  The  authority  granted  by  this  Act 
shaU  expire  three  years  from  the  date  of  the 
ftassage  of  the  Act,  but  sales  for  which  ap- 
pUcatlon  haa  been  made  In  accordance  with 
this  Act  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  three 
years  may  be  consummated  and  patents  may 
be  Issued  in  connection  therewith  after  the 
three-year  period. 

With  the  following  committee  amend, 
ment: 


Page  1,  lines  3  through  10,  strike  out  aU  of 
the  first  sentence  of  section  1  and  insert  the 
foUowing  In  lieu  thereof: 

'"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized, on  his  own  motion  or  an  applica- 
tion of  an  owner  of  conttguous  lands,  and 
upon  a  finding  that  It  Is  not  needed  for  pub- 
lic purposes,  to  seU  at  public  auction  any 
tract  of  pubUc  domain  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  that  haa  been  or 
is  now  subject  to  unmtentional  trespass,  aa 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  and  that  con- 
tains some  land  which  has  been  or  can  be 
put  to  cultivation  but  which  Is  Insufficient 
because  of  climatic,  topographic,  ecologlc 
sou,  or  other  factors  to  Justify  a  classifica- 
tion as  proper  for  disposal  tmder  the  home- 
stead or  desert  land  laws." 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill 
(S.  220)  to  authorize  the  sale  of  certain 
public  lands. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

s.  220 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovm 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  la  authorized,  on 
application  of  an  owner  of  contiguous  lands, 
to  sell  at  public  auction  any  tract  of  public 
domain  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  that  contains  some  lands  which  have 
been  or  can  be  put  to  cultivation  but  which 
are  insufficient  because  of  climatic,  topo- 
graphic, ecologlc,  sou,  or  other  factors  to 
Justify  a  classification  as  proper  for  dis- 
posal under  the  bomeat«ad  or  desert  land 
laws.  Kxcept  as  provided  In  section  2  hereof, 
the  tract  shall  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Except  aa  provided  in  section  3  hereof,  no 
tract  shall  be  sold  for  leas  than  its  appraised 
fair  market  value. 

Sac.  2.  For  a  period  of  thirty  days  from  the 
day  the  high  bid  Is  received,  any  owner  of 
contiguous  lands  shall  have  a  preference 
right  to  buy  the  tract  at  such  highest  bid 
price.  If  two  or  more  contiguous  owners  as- 
sert the  preference  right,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  such  division  of  the  land 
among  the  appUcants  aa  be  deems  equitable. 
Sxc.  3.  If  a  person  who  has  a  preference 
light  under  section  2  of  this  Act  Is  the  pur- 
chaser of  land  sold  pursuant  to  this  Act.  he 
shall  not  be  required  to  pay  for  any  values 
he  or  his  predecessors  In  interest  have  added 
to  the  land.  However,  nothing  In  this  Act 
ShaU  relieve  any  person  from  liability  to  the 
United  States  for  unauthorized  use  of  the 
land  prior  to  conveyance  of  title  by  the 
United  States. 

Sxc.  4.  No  person  may  acquire  from  the 
Secretary  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  except  that  In  any  case  In  which  the 
Secretary  finds  that  the  person  to  whom  the 
land  Is  to  be  transferred  has  not  Intentlon- 
aUy  trespaased  thereon  In  the  use  thereof, 
the  Secretary  may  transfer  not  to  exceed  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Sxc.  6.  The  authority  granted  by  this  Act 
ShaU  tennlnate  June  30,  1971,  but  sales  for 
which  appUcatlon  has  been  made  In  accord- 
ance with  this  Act  prior  to  June  30,  1971, 
may  be  consummated  and  patents  may  be 
Issued  In  connection  therewith  after  June  80, 
1971. 

AstxtroifBan  orrxxxo  bt  kx.  abpinsu. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment.  The  Clerk  read  as  fcd- 
lows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    AanMsxx: 

Strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
8.  220  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provl- 
alona  of  HJl.  137B7,  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  viras  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  13797)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DESIONATINO  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN 
THE  OREAT  SWAMP  NATIONAL 
WILDLIFB  REFnOE.  MORRIS 
COUNT7,  NJ..  AS  WILDERNESS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (HJl.  16771) 
to  designate  certain  lands  in  the  Great 
Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Morris 
County.  N  J.,  as  wilderness. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  personally  favor  this 
bill,  but  smother  Member  who  could  not 
be  present  here  today  requested  that  I 
have  it  passed  over.  I  note  that  it  is  com- 
ing up  under  suspension  later  today,  and 
therefore  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection  and  ask  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DESIONATINO  THE  MOUNT  JEFPER- 
SON  WILDERNESS,  WILLAMETTE. 
DESCHUTES,  AND  MOUNT  HOOD 
NATIONAL  FORESTS.  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  OREGON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  13512) 
to  designate  the  Mount  Jefferson  Wilder- 
ness, Willamette.  Deschutes,  and  Mount 
Hood  National  Forests,  in  the  State  of 
Oregon.        

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Senate 
bill.  S.  2751.  to  designate  the  Mount  Jef- 
ferson Wilderness.  Willamette.  Des- 
chutes, and  Mount  Hood  National  For- 
ests, in  the  State  of  Oregon,  be  con- 
sidered In  lieu  of  the  House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2761 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem-bled,  That,  In 
accordance  with  subsection  3(b)  of  the  WU- 
demess  Act  of  September  3,  1964  (78  Stat. 
891) .  the  area  classified  as  the  Mount  Jeffer- 
son Primitive  Area,  with  the  proposed  addi- 
tions thereto  and  deletions  therefrom,  as 
generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Mt. 
Jefferson  Wilderness — Proposed,"  dated  July 
1968,  which  Is  on  file  and  available  for  public 
Inapection  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief,  Forest 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  hereby 
designated  as  the  Mount  Jefferson  Wilder- 
ness within  and  as  a  part  of  Willamette, 
Deschutes,  and  Mount  Hood  National  Forests. 
oomprlalng  an  area  of  approximately  one 
hundred  thousand  acres. 

Sac.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of 
the  Mount  Jefferson  Wilderness  with  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  United  Statea  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Beixesentattves.  and  such  description  shaU 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  in- 
cluded in  this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That 
correction  of  clerical  and  typograjdilcal  errors 


In  such  legal  description  and  map  may  be 
made. 

Sxc.  3.  The  Mount  J^erson  WUdemees 
shaU  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  WUderness  Act  governing  areas 
designated  by  that  Act  as  wUdemess  areas, 
except  that  any  reference  in  such  provisions 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  WUdemess  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Sxc.  4.  The  previous  classification  of  the 
Mount  Jefferson  Primitive  Area  Is  hereby 
abolished. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  simUar  House  bill  (H.R.13512)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


RELEASE   OF   CONDITION   IN   CON- 
VEYANCE TO  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (H.R.  18033) 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
release  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
a  condition  in  a  deed  conveying  certain 
lands  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
someone  what  the  possible  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  will  be,  if  any? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  there  is  none  at  all. 
There  is  no  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  shall  not  object,  but  I 
simply  want  to  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished cliairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  if  S.  3687  is  identical 
with  HJl.  18033? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  language  is  identi- 
cal. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  18033,  a  bill  which  would 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
release,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
a  condition  in  a  deed  conveying  certain 
lands  to  the  State  of  Ohio.  This  bill  is 
similar  to  Public  Law  90-307  and  is  bene- 
ficial to  both  the  State  of  Ohio  and  to  the 
Mead  Paper  Co..  with  whom  this  land 
exchange  would  be  made  and  also  quite 
beneficial  to  the  general  public  because 
it  would  permit  the  State  to  eradicate  a 
very  serious  pollution  problem. 

The  State  of  Ohio  is  interested  in  con- 
trolling pollution  in  Lake  Hope,  within 
the  Zaleskl  State  Forest.  This  pollution 
originates  from  coal  mine  waste  coming 
from  private  lands  in  the  upper  water- 
shed outside  the  State  forest,  and  ac- 
quisition of  most  of  this  watershed  is 
essential  to  the  control  of  the  pollution. 
Acquisition  of  tills  tract  would  consoU- 
date  State  forest  ownership,  provide  for 
more  effective  pollution  control  In  the 
Lake  Hope  watershed,  and  enable  more 
efficient    administration    of    the    State 
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forest  lands  and  nore  adequately  pro- 
tect these  lands  f  >r  the  public  use  and 
benefit. 

Therefore,  an  e  cohange  was  proposed 
between  the  Mead  Paper  Co..  which  owns 
this  land,  and  th<  State  of  Ohio  which 
owns  a  tract  of  ilmllar  size  known  as 
the  Raccoon  State  Forest.  Two  problems 
facing  the  State  i  ecessltate  this  legisla- 
tion—first,  the  re  rerter  clause  and  sec- 
ond, reservation  ol  mineral  rights.  Under 
existing  law.  unlei  s  the  exchanged  tract 
Is  used  for  public  i  urposes.  Its  ownership 
would  revert  to  tl  e  United  States.  This 
precludes  an  excl:  uige  and  in  order  to 
effect  an  exchangs  this  reverter  clause 
must  be  eliminate  i  insofar  as  the  land 
in  question  is  co  icemed — ^likewise  the 
reservation  of  mln  sral  rights.  This  legis- 
lation would  accot  ipllsh  these  objectives 
yet  at  the  same  tl  ne  adequately  protect 
the  public  Interes  and  the  interests  of 
the  Federal  Oover  unent.  The  legislation 
would  enable  the  State  of  Ohio  to  en- 
gage in  the  exc  lange  of  comparable 
lands  for  more  tu  equate  park  purposes 
and  therefore  wo  ild  be  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  t  le  public  use  require- 
ment in  the  orlgl  lal  conveyance  to  the 
State. 

Equally  as  Im  >ortant  is  the  ever- 
pressing  problem  >f  pollution.  This  Oov- 
emment  is  spend  ng  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  dollars  eich  year  to  make  our 
streams,  lakes,  aiid  rivers  clean  again. 
This  legislation  ^  Ul  enable  the  State  to 
Join  in  this  battle  insofar  as  Lake  Hope 
Is  concerned.  Swely  this  is  within  the 
public  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  t  lis  legislation  will  not 
establish  any  presedent  as  we  have  al- 
ready been  over  tl  at  hurdle. 

Diuing  the  int«  rvening  years,  changes 
in  land-use  patte  -ns  and  resource  man- 
agement prograiis,  administrative  re- 
quirements, and  jther  factory  have  re- 
sulted in  the  des  re  of  others  of  the  re- 
spective owning  public  authorities  or 
agencies  to  exch  inge  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  a  part  of  the  title  m  lands  con- 
veyed to  them  so  as  to  further  the  pur- 
poses and  actlviti(  s  of  those  public  bodies. 
Another  case  is  aefore  us  now.  Others 
may  come  up  in  t  le  futiu-e. 

I  urge  the  adoi  ition  of  this  legislation 
and  respectfully  i  equest  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  si  ipporting  this  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER  0  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
author  of  the  bill  now  before  us  I  wish  to 
speak  on  the  n(ed  of  this  legislation 
which  is  of  great  mportance  to  the  State 
of  Ohio. 

The  bill,  H.R.  1 J033,  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agricultur ;  to  release  on  behalf  of 
the  United  State:  a  condition  in  a  deed 
conveying  certair  lands  to  the  State  of 
Ohio  and  for  oth(  r  purposes. 

A  very  advants  geous  land  exchange  is 
being  considered  between  the  State  of 
Ohio.  Departmer  t  of  Natural  Resources, 
and  the  Mead  Piper  Co.  of  Chllllcothe, 
Ohio.  This  land  exchange  involves  the 
conveyance  of  t  te  5.650  acre  Raccoon 
State  Forest  In  V  nton  County.  The  Rac- 
coon Forest  is  made  up  of  5.262  acres 
which  were  acqul  red  by  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment  during  the  1  ind  utilization  program 
of  1938  through  940  and  then  conveyed 
to  the  State  of  O  lio.  Through  later  pur- 
chases the  State  >f  Ohio  acquired  an  ad- 


ditional 398  acres  in  adjacent  properties. 
The  Mead  Corp.  laneto  offered  in  ex- 
change consist  of  5.920  acres  in  Vinton 
and  Athens  ooimtles  adjoining  and  lying 
to  the  east  of  the  ZalesU  State  Forest. 
The  Mead  Corp.  lands  offered  exceed  the 
State  lands  to  be  exchanged  by  270  acres. 
The  appraised  value  of  the  lands  to  be 
exchanged  are  comparable. 

Tlie  exchange  of  .these  lands  would 
permit  the  concentration  of  State  forest 
ownership  in  Vinton  County  into  one 
large  management  unit  reducing  operat- 
ing costs  and  making  for  more  efficient 
timber  management.  The  Mead  Corp. 
would  be  consolidating  their  holdings  In 
southern  Vinton  County.  Seven  hundred 
acres  of  the  5.920  acres  the  Mead  Corp. 
is  offering  to  exchange  lies  within  the  Big 
Sandy  Run  drainage  flowing  into  Lake 
Hope  where  Ohio  has  a  major  land  ac- 
quisition program  imderway.  The  entire 
watershed  is  being  acquired  in  order  to 
implement  a  program  to  alleviate  the 
flow  of  acid  water,  from  abandoned  im- 
derground  mines,  into  the  lake.  This  acid 
problem  has  reduced  Lake  Hope  to  an 
almost  sterile  body  of  water  which  must 
be  reclaimed  to  restore  its  recreational 
values.  At  the  present  time  the  State  of 
Ohio  has  approximately  $5  million  in 
facilities  aroimd  this  120  acre  lake. 
Should  passage  of  HJl.  18033  result  in 
nothing  more  than  the  purification  of  the 
waters  of  Lake  Hope,  the  thousands  of 
visitors  who  enjoy  vacationing  at  Lake 
Hope  State  Park  will  be  permanently 
grateful. 

The  deterrent  to  finalizing  this  land 
exchange  is  a  condition  in  the  1957  deed 
by  which  the  State  of  Ohio  acquired  the 
Raccoon  Forest  from  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment. The  deed  states  that  the  land  con- 
veyed is  to  be  used  for  public  purposes 
and  if  not  so  used  it  is  to  revert  to  Fed- 
eral ownership.  The  lands  to  be  acquired 
from  the  Mead  Corp.  in  this  exchange 
will  be  devoted  to  public  use  thus  ful- 
filling this  obligation  of  the  deed  as  well 
as  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  18033  Is  to  remove 
the  condition  from  the  deed  so  that  the 
exchange  can  be  accomplished  and  the 
exchanged  lands  assimilated  into  the 
public  use  and  management  programs  of 
the  Zaleski  State  forest. 

This  legislation  is  supported  by  the 
Ohio  E>epartment  of  Natural  Resources 
and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Furthermore, 
it  will  involve  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  ask  for  your  support  in  this  advan- 
tageous legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  18033 

Be  it  enacted  l>y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  subsection  (c) 
of  section  33  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act,  as  amended  (7  n.S.C.  1011(c)), 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  lands  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  section  3  hereof,  the  con- 
dition In  a  deed  dated  January  30,  1967, 
conveying  lands  In  the  State  of  Ohio  to  the 
State  of  Ohio,  which  reqiUres  that  the  lands 


so  conveyed  be  used  for  pubUo  purpoeaa  and 
provides  for  a  reversion  of  such  lands  to  the 
United  States  If  at  any  time  they  cease  to 
be  so  used. 

SBC.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  release  the  con- 
dition referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  only  with  respect  to  lands  covered  by  and 
described  In  an  agreement  or  agreements 
entered  into  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
State  of  Ohio  or  an  authorized  agency  of  the 
State  in  which  such  SUte  or  agency.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  release  of  such  condition  as 
to  such  lands,  agrees  that  the  lands  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  condition  Is  released 
shall  be  exchanged  for  lands  of  approximately 
comparable  value  and  that  the  lands  so  ac- 
quired by  exchange  shall  be  used  for  public 
purposes. 

Sxc.  3.  Upon  application  all  the  undivided 
mineral  Interests  of  the  United  States  In  any 
parcel  or  tract  of  land  released  pursuant  to 
this  Act  from  the  condition  as  to  such  lands 
shall  be  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Ohio  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  State  by  the  Secre- 
ary  of  the  Interior.  In  areas  where  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  determines  that  there  Is 
no  active  mineral  development  or  leasing, 
and  that  the  lands  have  no  mineral  value,  the 
mineral  Interests  covered  by  a  single  appli- 
cation shall  be  sold  for  a  consideration  of  $1. 
In  other  areas  the  mineral  interests  shall  be 
sold  at  the  fair  market  value  thereof  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
after  taking  Into  consideration  such  ap- 
praisals as  he  deems  necessary  or  appropriate. 

Sbc.  4.  Each  application  made  under  the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  nonrefundable  deposit  to 
be  applied  to  the  administrative  costs  as  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If  the  con- 
veyance is  made,  the  applicant  shall  pay  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  full  admin- 
istrative costs,  less  the  deposit.  If  a  con- 
veyance Is  not  made  pursuant  to  an  appUca- 
tlon  filed  under  this  Act,  the  deposit  shall 
constitute  full  satisfaction  of  such  adminis- 
trative costs  notwithstanding  that  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  exceed  the  deposit. 

Sxc.  5.  The  term  "administrative  costs"  as 
used  In  this  Act  Includes,  in  addition  to 
other  items,  all  costs  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  determines  are  included  In  a  de- 
termination of  (1)  the  mineral  character  of 
the  land  in  question,  and  (2)  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  mineral  interest. 

Sxc.  6.  Amounts  paid  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  Into  the  Treasiu-y  of  the  United 
States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3687)  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  release  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  a  condition 
in  a  deed  conveying  certain  lands  to  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

8.  3887 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  subsection  (c) 
of  section  33  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1011(c)). 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  lands  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  section  2  hereof,  the  con- 
dition  in  a  deed  dated  January  30,   1967, 
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conveying  lands  in  the  State  of  Ohio  to  the 
State  of  Ohio,  which  requires  that  the  lands 
•o  conveyed  bs  used  for  public  purjKtses  and 
provides  for  a  reversion  of  such  lands  to  the 
Unltad  Stotas  If  at  any  time  they  ceass  to  be 
soused. 

Sxc.  2.  The  Secretary  sbaU  release  the  con- 
dition referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  only  with  respect  to  lands  covered  by 
and  described  in  an  agreement  or  agreements 
entered  into  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
State  of  Ohio  or  an  authorized  agency  of  the 
SUte  in  which  such  State  or  agency,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  release  of  such  condition  as 
to  such  lands,  agrees  that  the  lands  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  condition  Is  released 
shaU  be  exchanged  for  lands  of  approxi- 
mately comparable  value  and  that  the  lands 
so  acquired  by  exchange  shall  be  used  for 
public  purposes. 

Sxc.  3.  Upon  appUcatlon  aU  the  undivided 
mineral  interests  of  the  United  States  in  any 
parcel  or  tract  of  land  released  pursuant  to 
this  Act  from  the  condition  as  to  such  lands 
shall  be  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Ohio  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  State  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  In  areas  where  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines  that 
there  is  no  active  mineral  development  or 
leasing,  and  that  the  lands  have  no  mineral 
value,  the  mineral  Interests  covered  by  a 
single  appUcatlon  shaU  be  sold  for  a  con- 
sideration of  91.  In  other  areas  the  mineral 
interests  shall  be  sold  at  the  fair  market 
value  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  after  taking  into  considera- 
tion such  appraisals  as  he  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate. 

Sec.  4.  Each  appUcatlon  made  xmder  the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  nonrefundable  deposit  to 
be  appUed  to  the  administrative  costs  as  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If  the  con- 
veyance is  made,  the  applicant  shall  pay  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  full  ad- 
ministrative costs,  less  the  deposit.  If  a  con- 
veyance is  not  made  pursuant  to  an  applica- 
tion fUed  under  this  Act,  the  deposit  shall 
constitute  full  satisfaction  of  such  adminis- 
trative costs  notwithstanding  that  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  exceed  the  deposit. 

Sxc.  6.  The  term  "adnxlnistratlve  costs"  as 
used  in  this  Act  includes.  In  addition  to 
other  items.  aU  costs  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  determines  are  included  In  a 
determination  of  (1)  the  mineral  character 
of  the  land  In  question,  and  (2)  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  mineral  Interest. 

Sec.  6.  Amounts  paid  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  mlBcellaneous  receipts. 

The  Senate  bill  wm  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  18033)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


RET.KA-SF  OF  CONDITION  IN  CON- 
VEYANCE TO  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
STATE  COMMISSION  OF  FOR- 
ESTRY 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  18207) 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
release,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  a 
condition  in  a  deed  conveying  certain 
lands  to  the  South  Carolina  State  Com- 
mission of  Forestry  so  as  to  permit  such 
commission,  subject  to  a  certain  condi- 
tion, to  exchange  such  lands. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  know,  in- 
asmuch as  the  committee  report  cites  as 


comparable,  similar  legislation  Involving 
the  University  of  Maine  in  the  State  of 
Maine:  whether  or  not  this  property, 
once  granted  title  in  fee  simple  to  South 
Carolina,  is  to  be  used  by  the  University 
of  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  answer  is  "No." 
What  this  does,  is  to  allow  the  State 
commissioner  of  forestry  to  sell  certain 
land,  to  exchange  certain  land  which  the 
State  had  received  from  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  provision  in  the 
original  grant  that,  when  it  ceased  to  be 
used  for  public  purposes,  it  should  revert 
to  the  United  States. 

We  think  what  we  are  doing  is  carry- 
ing out  the  intent  of  the  original  grant, 
in  that  we  are  allowing  them  to  exchange 
this  for  other  land  which  is  better  suited 
for  their  purposes  now,  for  public  pur- 
poses, and  we  require  in  this  bill  that  the 
land  for  which  the  Federal  lands  were 
exchanged  shall  be  used  for  public  pur- 
poses. So  all  we  do  is  to  allow  the  State  to 
exchange  this  land  which  the  Federal 
Government  gave  it  for  land  which  is 
now  privately  owned.  We  then  let  the 
State  transfer  the  land  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  gave  them  into  private 
ownership,  but  they  have  to  continue  to 
use  the  land  which  they  thus  acquire  for 
the  original  purposes. 

We  do  not  change  any  of  the  purposes 
for  which  it  can  be  used.  We  simply 
change  the  specific  blocks.  The  land  is 
in  bloclEs  and  it  gives  the  State  a  solid 
block  by  allowing  them  to  make  these 
transfers. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  explanation.  I  under- 
stand the  removal  of  the  reverter-clause 
of  the  existing  Government-owned  land, 
and  that  we  want  to  exchange  parcels 
of  land  only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  lands  which  are 
going  to  be  exchanged  in  approximately 
similar  amounts  as  to  worth? 

Mr.  POAOE.  They  are  not  the  same 
amounts  of  land,  but  approximately  the 
same  valuations  are  placed  on  the  two 
bloclcs  of  land. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  gentleman  not 
agree  with  me.  under  the  paragraph  en- 
titled "Short  Explanation"  on  page  2  of 
the  report,  wherein  it  states: 

The  bill  Is  generally  similar  to  Public  Law 
90-307,  which  provides  for  a  similar  release 
to  the  University  of  Maine. 

That  since  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  is  not  using  it  the  explanation 
is  not  a  comparable  simile  or  may  be  an 
overstatement  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Well,  I  would  say  that  it 
is  generally  similar,  in  that  in  each 
case  the  bill  allows  the  transfer  of  land, 
which,  without  the  bUl,  would  require 
a  reversion  to  the  Federal  Government. 
That  much  is  certainly  Identical  in  the 
two  cases.  The  exact  usages  of  the  land 
are  not  identical,  because  in  the  case  of 
the  University  of  Maine  it  was  build- 
ing lots  where  they  wanted  to  build 
houses,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Forestry 
Commission  of  South  Carolina  it  is  a 
forest  use  by  the  State.  But  the  land 
which  they  acquire  in  each  case  will  be 
used  for  the  original  purpose  for  which 
the  original  Federal  land  was  granted. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  further 
query: 

There  is  no  estimate  given  of  the  cost 
to  the  Federal  taxpayers.  I  take  it  from 
the  gentleman's  statement  that  the  land 
parcels  being  exchanged  are  of  com- 
parable value  means  there  can  be  no 
expected  cost  to  the  UJ3.  Treasury;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  POAOE.  That  is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  As 
we  see  it  if  we  have  two  tracts  of  land 
and  still  come  up  with  the  same  value 
there  is  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  another  ques- 
tion— 

Ordinarily  in  such  bills  there  is  a 
statement  written  into  the  legislation 
stating  that  miscellaneous  receipts  re- 
covered will  go  to  the  UJ3.  Treasury.  Is 
there  any  Btgnifin^n/'p.  in  the  fact  that 
the  requirement  for  revenue  received 
hereunder  in  this  exchange  is  omitted 
from  the  bill? 

Mr.  POAOE.  There  will  not  be  any 
revenue  received  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, nor  paid  out  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, for  that  matter. 

The  Federal  Government  years  ago 
granted  certain  lands  to  the  State  of 
South  Carolina;  that  is.  to  their  forestry 
department.  It  was  provided  If  they 
ceased  to  use  this  land  for  these  specific 
purposes  it  should  revert  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  State  of  South  Car- 
olina finds  that  block  A.  which  they  re- 
ceived from  the  Federal  Government,  is 
substantially  of  the  same  value  of  block 
B,  which  belongs  to  John  Doe,  and  that 
block  B  would  serve  their  purposes 
much  better  than  block  A.  They,  there- 
fore, desire  to  transfer  the  land  with  Mr. 
Doe.  They  cannot  make  the  transfer 
without  this  legislation. 

This  legislation  merely  permits  them 
to  make  the  transfer.  There  Is  no  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government.  There  are  no 
receipts  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man's words  are  very  reassuring,  but  the 
third  requirement  in  the  bill  itself,  writ- 
ten Into  the  legislation,  requires  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  min- 
eral Interests  of  the  United  States  in 
such  tract  to  the  Conunlssioii  at  "fair 
market  value,"  or  $1  per  appUcatlon. 
where  the  Secretary  determines  there  is 
no  active  mineral  interest.  So,  there 
could  be  funds  involved  here.  Such  a 
statement,  it  seems  to  me,  that  they 
would  be  recovered  to  the  Treasury 
would  be  apropos  in  the  event  that  the 
requirement  numbered  3  was  ever  Im- 
plemented. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Unquestionably,  there 
could  be  a  smaU  payment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  had  overlooked  that 
possibility.  In  this  case  it  would  probably 
be  a  maxlmima  of  $1  an  acre. 

This  involves  72  acres  of  land,  so  the 
recovery  to  the  Treasury  would  be  about 
$72. 1  am  In  error  saying  there  is  none. 
It  was  such  an  Insignificant  amount 
that  It  was  felt  there  was  no  need  for 
writing  instruction  into  the  law,  because 
such  funds  go  into  the  general  fund  any- 
way. That  Is  where  all  of  these  payments 
to  the  Ftederal  Government  go  under  the 
general  law.  They  go  to  the  general  fund. 
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We  do  provide  li 
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either  the  market 
market  value,  |1 
erals. 

Mr.  HAUi.  The 
In  hla  own  mind 
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gentleman  Is  satisfied 
that  under  this  pro- 


posed legi^tlon  a  nd  In  the  event  an  oil 
pool  18  discovered 
subsequently  that 


under  these  Interests 
.^i.,..^ ,  money  would  be  re- 
covered Into  the  "^asury  of  the  United 
States? 

sir.  No,  sir,  I  am  not, 

I  am  satiJdled  tl^t  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  will  at  tl  le  present  time,  If  this 
bill  is  passed,  buy  he  mineral  rights,  and 
if  there  Is  no  min  iral  development — and 
I  do  not  understai  id  that  there  Is  In  that 
area— then  they  ^  ill  pay  the  $1  an  acre, 
which  is  what  Is  i  rovlded  lor  In  the  bill. 
Having  paid  that  il  an  acre  for  the  min- 
erals in  this  land  they  will  either  hold 
the  mineral  rlghti  themselves  or  transfer 
them.*We  do  not  know  which  they  will 
do.  Btff  If  100  yei «  from  now  minerals 
are  discovered  there,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment will  not  have  any  interest  in 
them.  The  purpos  i  of  this  is  to  keep  the 
minerals  with  the  surface  of  the  land.  In 
the  opinion  of  tte  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, one  of  tl  e  worst  things  we  can 
do  for  the  farme  s  all  over  this  country 
is  to  separate  th(  surface  and  the  min- 
eral estates  on  i  permanent  basis.  We 
recognize  there  a  re  reasons  for  separat- 
ing them  tempori  rily.  but  we  see  no  rea- 
son for  making  i  permanent  separation 
mil  erals  and  the  surface 
you  do,  you  will  have 


between  the 

estate,  because  1 

all  of  the  miners  Is  of  the  United  States 


owned  probably 
and  none  owned 


Se<  r«tary 

diiBCted 

S«^tea 


tMd 


Be  it  enacted 
of  Representativet 
America  in  CongrlpB 
withstanding   th« 
(c)     of    section    3S 
Farm   Tenant   Ac^ , 
1011(c)).    tbe 
authorised  and 
of  the  United 
followlng-deacrllM<  i 
contained  In  the 
between  the  XJolt^A 
the  South 
TanKtrj,  oonvejli  t, 
tectton.  certain  li 
scribed  lands  are  i 
wblcb  requlrea 
used  for  pubUc 

A     tract 
■eventy-two  sores 
five-hundred 
such  deed  dated 


-and-  ten 


In  a  few  large  centers 
i  3y  the  individual  land- 
owners. We  are  t  rylng  to  keep  the  min- 
erals with  the  Ian  1. 

HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  object  very 

much  to  the  f  allt  re  to  include  the  recov- 
ery into  the  Tre  isury  of  these  moneys, 
but  in  view  of  tl  le  lucid  explanation  of 
the  gentleman  f:  om  Texas  and  his  ex- 
^atters,  and  his  state- 
swap  of  what  is  gen- 
erally determlne<  to  be  comparable  land 
values,  I  withdipw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKEI .  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  cons  deration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  lo  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  f<  illows: 

EJl.   18207 


tkftt 
puipoeea 
consitlng 


the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  the  United  State*  of 
auemhlei.  That,  not- 
proTlslons  of   subaeotlon 
of   tbe    Bankbead-Jonee 
as    amended    (7    n.S.C. 
of    Agriculture   is 
to  release  on  behalf 
I.  with  respect  to  the 
lands,     tbe     condition 
_  dated  June  38,  1B66, 
States  of  America  and 
State   Commission   of 
[,  pursuant  to  such  sub- 
nds,  of  which  such  de- 
part, to  such  commission, 
tbe  lands  conveyed  be 


bounded  on  the  south  by  the  State  Fcreetry 
Commission,  on  the  east  by  lloCray'S  MlU 
Club  and  K.  T.  Oulledge.  on  tbe  north  by 
the  State  Highway  Numbered  768,  and  on 
the  west  by  an  unpaved  county  pubUc  road 
known  as  the  Brunt  Oln  Road. 

See.  a.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU 
release  the  condition  referred  to  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  only  with  respect  to  the 
lands  comprUlng  the  tract  of  land  described 
In  such  secUon  (containing  approximately 
seventy-two  acres)  and  only  after  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  South  Carolina 
Commission  of  Forestry  have  entered  into  an 
agreement  In  which  such  commission.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  release  of  such  condition, 
agree  that  the  lands  with  respect  to  which 
suoh  condition  Is  released  shall  be  ex- 
changed for  lands  of  comparable  value  and 
that  the  lands  so  acquired  by  exchange  shall 
be  subject  to  the  condition  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  such  lands  for  public  purposes, 
contained  In  the  deed  referred  to  in  tbe  first 
section  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  13,  delete  all  of  section  2  and 
Insert  Ui  lieu  thereof  the  following  sections: 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  release  the 
condition  referred  to  In  the  nrst  section  of 
this  Act  only  with  respect  to  lands  covered 
by  and  described  in  an  agreement  or  agree- 
ments entered  into  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  South  Carolina  Commission  of  For- 
estry in  which  such  State  agency.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  release  of  such  conditions 
as  to  such  lands,  agrees  that  the  lands  with 
respect  to  which  such  condition  Is  released 
shall  be  exchanged  for  lands  of  approxi- 
mately c<»nparable  value  and  that  the  lands 
so  acquired  by  exchange  shall  be  used  for 
public  purposes. 

"Sic.  3.  Up>on  application  all  the  undivided 
mineral  Interests  of  the  United  States  In  any 
parcel  or  tract  of  land  released  pursuant  to 
this  Act  from  the  condition  as  to  such  lands 
shall  be  conveyed  to  the  South  Carolina 
Conunlsslon  of  Forestry  for  the  use,  and  bene- 
fit of  the  Conunlsslon  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  In  areas  where  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  determines  that  there  Is  no  ac- 
tive mineral  development  or  leasing,  and 
that  the  lands  have  no  mineral  value,  the 
mineral  Interests  covered  by  a  single  appli- 
cation shall  be  sold  for  a  consideration  of  $1. 
In  other  areas,  the  mineral  Interests  shall 
be  sold  at  the  fair  market  value  thereof  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
after  taking  into  consideration  such  ap- 
praisals as  he  deems  necessary  or  appro- 
priate. 

"Skc.  4.  fiach  application  made  under  tbe 
provision  of  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  nonrefundable  deposit  to 
be  applied  to  the  administrative  coeU  as 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If  the 
conveyance  is  made,  the  applicant  shall  pay 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  full  ad- 
ministrative costs  less  tbe  deposit.  If  a  con- 
veyance Is  not  made  pursuant  to  an  appli- 
cation filed  under  this  Act,  the  deposit  shall 
constitute  full  satisfaction  of  such  adminis- 
trative costs  notwithstanding  that  the  ad- 
ministrative coeta  exceed  the  deposit. 

"Skc.  S.  The  term  'administrative  costs' 
as  used  In  this  Act  Includes,  in  addition  to 
Other  items,  all  coats  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  determines  are  included  in  a 
determination  of  (1)  the  mineral  character 
of  the  land  in  queetlon,  and  (2)  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  mineral  Interest." 


li  Ads, 


Of     approdmately 

beUig  a  portton  of  the 

in-acre  tract  conveyed  by 

June  38,   1955,   which  la 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  blU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  %)eaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous c(Hisent  for  the  immediate  con- 


sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3578)  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  release, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  a  condi- 
tion in  a  deed  convejrlng  certain  laiuls  to 
the  South  Carolina  State  Commission  of 
Forestry  so  as  to  permit  such  commis- 
sion, subject  to  a  certain  condition,  to 
exchange  such  lands,  a  similar  bill  to  the 
one  that  the  House  Just  passed. 
The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  Senate 

bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  3S78 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howe 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AmeHoa  in  Congreu  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  32  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act,  as  amended  (7  VJB.C.  1011(c)). 
the  SecreUry  of  Agrlcultiuw  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  release,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  with  respect  to  the  foUowlng- 
descrlbed  lands,  tbe  condition  contained  In 
the  deed  dated  June  28,  1955.  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  South 
Carolina  State  Commission  on  Forestry,  con- 
veying, pursuant  to  such  subsection,  certain 
lands,  of  which  such  described  lands  are  a 
part,  to  such  Conunlsslon,  which  requires 
that  tbe  lands  conveyed  be  used  for  public 
purposes: 

A  tract  consisting  of  approximately  sev- 
enty-two acres,  being  a  portion  of  the  flve- 
hundred-and-ten-acre  tract  conveyed  by 
such  deed  dated  June  28.  1955,  which  Is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  State  Forestry 
Conunlsslon,  on  the  east  by  McCray's  MUl 
Club  and  E.  T.  Oulledge,  on  the  north  by 
the  State  Highway  Numbered  703,  and  on 
the  west  by  an  impaved  county  public  road 
known  as  the  Brunt  Oln  Road. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  release  the  con- 
dition referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  only  with  respect  to  lands  covered  by  and 
described  In  an  agreement  or  agreements 
entered  Into  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
South  CaroUna  Commission  of  Forestry  In 
which  such  State  agency.  In  consideration  of 
tbe  release  of  such  conditions  as  to  such 
lands,  agrees  that  the  lands  with  respect  to 
which  such  condition  is  released  shall  be 
exchanged  for  lands  of  approximately  com- 
parable value  and  that  the  lands  so  acquired 
by  exchange  shall  be  used  for  public  purposes. 
Sec.  3.  Upon  application  all  the  undivided 
mineral  Interests  of  the  United  States  In  any 
parcel  or  tract  of  land  released  pursuant  to 
this  Act  from  the  condition  as  to  such  lands 
shall  be  conveyed  to  the  South  Carolina 
Commission  of  Poreetry  for  tbe  use  and  bene- 
fit of  the  Commission  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  In  areas  where  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Interior  determines  that  there  Is  no  active 
mineral  development  or  leasing,  and  that  the 
lands  have  no  mineral  value,  the  mineral  In- 
terests covered  by  a  single  appUcation  shall 
be  sold  for  a  consideration  of  $1.  In  other 
areas,  the  mineral  interests  shall  be  sold  at 
the  fair  nuu'ket  value  thereof  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  after  taking 
into  consideration  such  appraisals  as  be 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate. 

Sac.  4.  Each  application  made  under  the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  this  Act  shaU  be 
accompanied  by  a  nonrefundable  deposit  to 
be  applied  to  tbe  administrative  cosu  as 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  the 
conveyance  Is  made,  tbe  applicant  sbaU  pay 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  full  ad- 
ministrative costs,  less  the  deposit.  If  a 
conveyance  la  not  made  ptuwant  to  an  ap- 
plication filed  tmdar  this  Act,  the  deposit 
■haU  eooatltute  full  satisfaotlon  of  such  ad- 
ministrative costs  notwithstanding  that  the 
administrative  costs  exceed  tbe  deposit. 
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Sac.  6.  The  term  "administrative  oosta"  as 
iised  In  this  Act  InclmlM,  In  adrtlUnn  to  other 
Items,  aU  costo  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  dstennlnss  are  Ineludsd  In  a  detar- 
nUnaUon  of  (1)  the  mineral  character  of  tbe 
land  in  queaUon.  and  (2)  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  oUneral  Interest. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  blU  (HJl.  18207)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


FLAMINO  aOROE  NATIONAL  REC- 
REATION AREA,  UTAH  AND 
WYOMDJO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  15245) 
to  establish  the  Flaming  Gorge  National 
Recreation  Area  in  the  States  of  Utah 
and  Wyoming,  and  for  other  purpoees. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  understand  that 
this  legislation  Is  simply  designed  to  con- 
solidate the  administration  of  this  park 
and  that  there  is  no  taking  or  projected 
taking  of  any  land  in  exchange  of  land 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill? 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 

gentleman  will  yield  to  me 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes:  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman's  im- 
derstanding  is  correct.  This  simply 
changes  the  jurisdiction  of  the  agency 
that  could  be  in  possession  of  the  land 
obtained  and  put  it  under  the  agency  of 
the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bUl 
before  the  House  for  consideration — H.R. 
15245  to  establish  the  Flaming  Gorge 
National  Recreation  Area— is  one  of  the 
outstanding  public  land  and  recreation 
measures  of  the  90th  Congress. 

It  is  a  measure  both  simple  and  sensi- 
ble. It  promises  immediate  savings  of 
some  $100  thousand  by  the  simple  expe- 
dient of  consolidating  authority  for  the 
area  in  a  single  agency,  the  Agriculture 
Department,  and  it  gives  ofBcial  status  to 
the  national  character  of  the  two-State 
recreation  area  which  encompasses  some 
of  the  most  magnificent  scenery  in  West- 
em  America. 

H.R.  15245,  which  I  introduced  in  the 
House,  will  create  a  201,250-acre  recrea- 
tion area  of  which  slightly  more  than 
half  is  in  the  State  of  Wyoming.  The 
balance  is  in  our  neighboring  State  of 
Utah. 

The  national  recreation  area  has  a 
vast  potential  for  outdoor  recreation  and 
public  enjojrment.  The  establishment  of 
the  area  will  be  subject  to  the  necessary 
operation  of  the  Flaming  Gorge  Dam. 
The  completion  of  the  Flaming  Gorge 
Dam  in  1962  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
a  large  clear-water  lake  which  rises  some 
450  feet  above  the  riverbed  and  which 
will  be  some  90  miles  in  length.  The  area 
includes  several  miles  of  the  flowing 
Green  River  and  the  open  canyon  below 
the  dam.  It  extends  upstream  from  the 
dam  through  steep  canyon  walls  carved 
by  the  Green  River  through  the  Uinta 
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Mwintff'"*,  through  the  Flaming  Gorge, 
and  finally  into  southwestern  Wyoming. 
In  addition  to  the  scenic  beauty  of  the 
lake  and  adjacent  areas,  there  are  other 
attractions.  A  variety  of  animal  species, 
including  deer,  elk,  antelope,  and  upland 
game  birds,  attracts  thousands  of  sports- 
men annually  to  the  region.  Recreational 
use  of  the  area  will  Include  boating,  fish- 
ing, swimming,  camping,  picnicking, 
hiking,  horseback  riding,  hunting,  and 
water  siding. 

The  area  has  already  become  a  major 
tourist  attraction.  The  annual  public  vis- 
itation of  the  area  has  exceeded  one-half 
million  visitor  days.  Since  more  than 
IVi  million  persons  reside  within  a  250- 
mile  radius  of  the  area,  recreational  use 
of  the  area  could  exceed  1  million  visitor 
days  annually  by  1970. 

When  I  testified  July  26,  1968,  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and 
Recreation,  I  asserted  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  of  direct  benefit  to  the  Nation 
and  particularly  to  the  IVSz  milUon  per- 
sons who  live  within  a  250-mile  radius 
of  Flaming  Gorge. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  has  re- 
tained the  clarifying  amendment  added 
to  the  bill  by  the  Senate — and  supported 
by  the  Congressman  from  Wyoming — to 
reaffirm  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  of 
Wyoming  and  Utah  in  game  and  fish 
matters  on  the  lands  of  the  Flaming 
Gorge. 

I  commend  the  able  chairman  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee— ^my  good  friend  [Mr.  Aspinall] 
for  taking  action  on  this  measure  so  that 
efforts  to  date  to  create  the  Flaming 
Gorge  National  Recreation  Area  will 
come  to  fruition  rather  than  frustration 
in  this  final  session  of  the  90th  Congress 
and  I  call  upon  the  Congress  to  give  H.R. 
15245  full  support. 

The  SPEAMK.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 
H.R.  15245 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  or- 
der to  provWe,  in  fvirtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project, 
for  the  public  outdoor  recreation  use  and  en- 
joyment of  the  Flaming  Gorge  Reservoir  and 
the  surrounding  lands  In  the  States  of  Utah 
and  Wyoming  and  the  conservation  of  scenic, 
scientific,  historic,  and  other  values  con- 
tributing to  public  enjoyment  of  such  lands 
and  waters,  there  Is  hereby  established,  sub- 
ject to  valid  existing  rights,  the  Flaming 
Gorge  National  Recreation  Area  In  the  States 
of  Utah  and  Wyoming  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "recreation  area") .  The  boundaries 
of  the  recreation  area  shall  be  those  shown 
on  the  map  entitled  "Proposed  Flaming 
Gorge  National  Recreational  Area."  which 
Is  on  file  and  available  for  public  inspection 
In  the  office  of  the  Chief,  Forest  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  2.  The  administration,  protection, 
and  development  of  the  recreation  area  shall 
be  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (herein- 
after called  the  "Secretary")  in  accordance 
with  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  applica- 
ble to  national  foreste.  In  a  manner  coordi- 
nated with  other  purpoees  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project,  and  In  such  manner 
as  in  bis  Judgment  will  best  provide  for  (1) 
public  outdoor  recreation  benefits;  (2)  con- 
servation of  scenic,  sdentlflc,  historic,  and 


other  values  contributing  to  pubUc  enjoy- 
ment; and  (3)  such  management,  utUiza- 
tion,  and  disposal  of  natural  reeources  as  in 
his  judgment  will  promote  or  are  compatible 
with,  and  do  not  significantly  impair  the 
purposes  for  which  the  recreatton  area  Is 
established:  Provided,  That  lands  or  waters 
needed  or  used  for  the  operation  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project  shall  continue  to 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  extent  he  determines  to  be 
required  for  such  operation. 

Sac.  3.  Within  six  months  after  tbe  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shaU  pub- 
Ush  in  the  Federal  Register  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  boundaries  of  the  recreation 
area.  PoUowlng  such  pubUcatton,  tbe  Secre- 
tary may  make  minor  adjustments  in  the 
boundary  of  the  recreation  area  by  publica- 
tion of  the  amended  description  thereof  to 
the  Federal  Register:  Provided,  That  the 
total  acreage  of  the  recreation  area  wltbm 
tbe  adjusted  boundary  does  not  exceed  the 
acreage  of  the  recreation  area  as  shown  on 
the  map  referred  to  in  section  1  hereof. 

8ac.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting, 
fishing,  and  trapping  on  the  lands  and  waters 
under  his  Jurisdiction  vrtthto  the  recreation 
area  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws:  Provided,  That  the  Sec- 
retary, after  consultation  with  the  respective 
State  fish  and  game  commissions,  may  Issue 
regulations  designating  zones  where  and 
establishing  periods  when  no  hunting  fiishlng, 
or  trapping  shall  be  permitted  for  reasons  of 
pubUc  safety,  administration,  or  public  use 
and  enjoyment. 

Sec.  6.  The  lands  wlthto  the  recreation 
area,  subject  to  vaUd  existing  rights,  are 
hereby  withdrawn  from  location,  entry,  and 
patent  imder  the  United  States  mining  laws. 
Tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  such 
regulations  as  he  deems  appropriate,  may 
permit  the  removal  of  the  nonleasable  min- 
erals from  lands  or  Interests  in  lands  wltWn 
the  recreation  area  In  the  manner  prescribed 
by  section  10  of  the  Act  of  August  4,  1939, 
as  amended  (53  Stat.  1196;  43  U.S.C.  387), 
and  he  may  permit  the  removal  of  leasable 
minerals  from  lands  or  interests  to  lands 
wlthto  the  recreation  area  in  accordance 
with  the  Mtoeral  Leastog  Act  of  February  24, 
1920,  as  amended  (30  U.S.C.  181  et  seq.),  or 
the  Acquired  Lands  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
August  7.  1947  (30  U.S.C.  361  et  seq.).  If  he 
finds  that  such  dlsixjeltton  would  not  have 
significant  adverse  effects  on  the  purposes  of 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  that  such  dis- 
position would  not  have  significant  adverse 
effects  on  the  administration  of  the  recrea- 
tton  area:  Provided,  That  any  lease  or  permit 
respecting  such  minerals  to  the  recreation 
area  shaU  be  issued  only  with  the  consent 
of  tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe. 

AU  receipts  derived  from  permits  and  leases 
Issued  under  the  authortf^  of  this  section 
for  removal  of  nonleasable  mtoerals  shaU  be 
paid  into  the  same  funds  or  accounts  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  shall  be 
dlstiibuted  in  the  same  manner  as  provided 
for  receipts  from  national  forests.  Any  re- 
ceipts derived  from  permito  or  leases  Issued 
on  lands  to  the  recreatton  area  under  the 
Mtoeral  Leasing  Act  of  February  26.  1920,  as 
amended,  or  the  Act  of  August  7,  1947,  shall 
be  disposed  of  as  provided  In  the  appUcable 
Act.  ^,       „ 

S»c.  6.  The  boundaries  of  the  Ashley  Na- 
tional Foroet  are  hereby  extended  to  Include 
aU  of  the  lands  not  presently  wlthto  such 
boundaries  lytog  within  the  recreation  area 
as  described  to  accordance  with  sections  l 
and  3  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  Subject  to  any  valid  claim  or  entry 
now  existing  and  hereafter  legally  mato- 
talned,  all  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
and  aU  lands  of  the  United  States  heretofore 
or  hereafter  acquired  or  reserved  for  use  to 
ooxmectlon  with  tbe  Colorado  River  stcn'age 
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tbi 


1  acquired 


th> 


projaet  within 
tlM  rwreatlon  arei 
for*  tMsn  added 
Millar  National 
XTnltad  States 
reoreatton    area, 
made  a  part  of 
Providad,  That 
of  any  reeerrolr 
tbe  Department  of 
needed  or  used  for 
rado  River  storage 
be  administered 
terlor  to  tbe  extend 
quired  for  such 

Sic.  8.  Funds 
available  for  the 
waters  and  inten 
forest  system 
Act  of  September 
shall  be  available 
lands,  waters,  and 
the  boundaries  of 

Sac.  9.  Nothing 
any  State  or 
Its  right  to  eJcerclilB 
diction  within  the 
with  the  provision  i 
to  tax  persons, 
oilier  MUn-Pederal 
efal   of  "Other 
waters  within  the 


On  page  3,  lln< 
to  read:    "Nothlni 
the   Jurisdiction   <  ir 
States  of   Utah  a  kd 
provisions    of    St«  te 
hunting  and  flshlcp 

On  page  4,  line 
tlon'  and  Insert 
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exterior  boundaries  of 
which  bare  not  bareto- 
td  and  made  a  part  of  the 
Fqrast,  and  all  lands  of  the 
for  the  purpose  of  tbe 
hereby   added   to  and 
Ashley  National  Forest: 
laiids  within  the  flow  lines 
operated  and  maintained  by 
tlM  Interior  or  otherwise 
the  operation  of  the  Oolo- 
project  shall  continue  to 
hi  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
be  determines  to  be  re- 
operation, 
h  ireaf  ter  appropriated  and 
acquisition  of  lands  and 
therein  In  the  nattional 
pursuant  to  section   0  of  the 
1964  (78  Stat.  807.  903), 
or  the  acquisition  of  any 
Interests   therein  within 
the  recreation  area, 
in  this  Act  shall  deprive 
subdivision  thereof  of 
civil  and  criminal  Jurls- 
recreatlon  area  consistent 
of  this  Act.  or  of  Its  right 
c4rporatlons,  franchises,  or 
property.  Including  mln- 
in  or  on  lands  or 
recreation  area. 


poUt  cal 


lnt(  rests. 


With  the  toUofiing  committee  amend- 
ments: 


18.  add  a  new  sentence 

in  this  Act  shall  affect 

responsibilities   of    the 

Wyoming  under  other 

laws    with   respect   to 


13.  strike  out  'admlnlstra- 


pi  rposes'. 

The  commlttjee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ^rdered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ASPINAIL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiu  ent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  o '  a  similar  Senate  bill 
(S.  444)  to  esta  »llsh  the  Flaming  Gorge 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  States 
of  Utah  and  Wyoming,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I 

The  SPEAKE  i.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  t}|e  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  dsjectlon. 

The  Clerk  re^ul  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.444 

Be  it  enacted  hi  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repreaentativet  cf  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Coniress  assembled,  That  in 
order  to  provide,  :  n  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Cola  ado  River  storage  project, 
for  the  public  o\  tdoor  recreation  iise  and 
enjoyment  of  the  Flaming  Ctorge  Reservoir 
and  surrounding  Ifuids  In  the  States  of  Utah 
the  conservation  of  scenic, 
and  other  values  con- 
enjoyment  of  such  lands 
Is    hereby    established. 


which   Is  on   file 
inspection  in  the 


and  Wyoming  and 
sclentlflc.  hlstorl< 
trlbutlng  to  publl 
and    waters,    thei 

subject  to  valid  eilstlng  rights,  the  Flaming 
Oorge  National  Etecreatlon  Area  In  the 
States  of  Utah  a  id  Wyoming  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  th  i  "recreation  area") .  The 
boundaries  of  th<  recreation  area  shall  be 
thoee  shown  on  tl  le  map  entitled  "Proposed 
Flaming  Gorge  ^  aUonal  Recreation  Area, 
and  available  for  pubUc 
office  of  tha  Chief,  Forest 
Service,  Departme  it  of  Agricultura. 

Sac.  a.  The  adm  uUtratlon.  protection,  and 
development  of  tpe  recreation  area  shall  be 
by  the  Secretary  bf  Agriculture  (hereinafter 


called  tba  *'8aoretary'')  In  aooordanaa  wMh 
tha  UwB.  rulas,  and  racuUtlona  i^pUoabla 
to  national  fciaats.  in  a  tnannar  coordinated 
with  tba  other  purpoasa  of  tba  Colorado  RiTar 
storage  projaot,  and  In  such  manner  as  In  hla 
Judgment  wm  best  provide  for  (1)  pubUo 
outdoor  recreation  bensflU;  (3)  canservaUon 
of  soenlc,  sclentlflo.  hlatoric,  and  other  values 
oontributtng  to  public  enjoyment:  and  (8) 
suoh  manafament.  utlllaatlon,  and  disposal 
of  lUktural  reeoxiroes  as  in  bis  Judgment  will 
promote  or  are  compatible  with,  and  do  not 
Blgnlfloantly  impair  the  purpoeee  for  which 
the  recreation  area  U  eetablished:  Provided. 
That  lands  or  waters  needed  or  used  for  the 
operation  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  shaU  continue  to  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  extent 
he  determines  to  be  required  for  such 
operation. 

Sec.  3.  Within  six  months  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a  detaUed 
description  of  tbe  boundaries  of  the  recrea- 
tion area.  Following  such  publication,  the 
Secretary  may  make  minor  adjustments  In 
the  boundary  of  the  recreation  area  by  pub- 
lication of  the  amended  description  thereof 
In  the  Federal  Register:  Provided,  That  the 
total  acreage  of  the  recreation  area  within 
the  adjusted  boundary  does  not  exceed  the 
acreage  of  the  recreation  area  as  shown  on 
the  map  referred  to  In  section  1  hereof. 

Sbc.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting, 
fishing,  and  trapping  on  the  lands  and  waters 
under  his  Jturlsdlctlon  within  tbe  recreation 
area  In  accordance  with  tbe  applicable  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws:  Provided,  That  tbe 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  respec- 
tive State  fish  and  game  commissions,  may 
issue  regulations  designating  zones  where 
and  estabUshlng  periods  when  no  hunting, 
fishing,  or  trapping  shall  be  permitted  for 
reasons  of  public  safety,  administration,  or 
public  use  and  enjoyment.  Nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  affect  the  Jurisdiction  or  responsi- 
bilities of  the  States  of  Utah  and  Wyoming 
under  other  provisions  of  State  laws  with 
respect  to  hunting  and  fishing. 

Sbc.  5.  The  lands  within  the  recreation 
area,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  are 
hereby  withdrawn  from  location,  entry,  and 
patent  under  the  United  States  mining  laws. 
The  Secretary  of  the  interior,  under  such 
regulations  as  he  deems  appropriate,  may 
permit  the  removal  of  the  nonleasable 
minerals  from  lands  or  Interests  In  lands 
within  the  recreation  area  In  the  manner 
prescribed  by  section  10  of  the  Act  of 
August  4,  1939,  as  amended  (S3  Stat.  1196; 
43  U.S.C.  387),  and  he  may  permit  the  re- 
moval of  leasable  minerals  from  lands  or 
Interests  In  lands  wltbm  the  recreation  area 
In  accordance  with  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  February  24,  1920.  as  amended  (30  U.S.C. 
181  et  seq.),  or  the  Acquired  Lands  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  August  7,  1947  (30  U.S.C.  351 
et  seq.),  if  he  finds  that  such  disposition 
would  not  have  significant  adverse  effects 
on  the  purposes  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds 
that  such  disposition  would  not  have  signifi- 
cant adverse  effects  on  the  purposes  of  the 
recreation  area:  Provided,  That  any  lease  or 
permit  respecting  such  minerals  In  the  rec- 
reation area  shall  be  Issued  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
subject  to  such  conditions  a»  he  may 
prescribe. 

All  receipts  derived  from  permits  and  leases 
Issued  under  the  authority  of  this  section  for 
removal  of  nonleasable  minerals  shall  be 
paid  Into  the  same  funds  or  accounts  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  shall  be 
distributed  In  the  same  manner  as  provided 
for  receipts  from  national  forests.  Any 
receipts  derived  from  permits  or  leases  Issued 
on  lands  in  the  recreation  area  under  tha 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  28,  1920,  as 
amended,  or  tbe  Act  of  August  7,  1947,  shall 
be  disposed  of  as  provided  In  the  applicable 
Act. 


Ssc.  0.  Tbe  boundarlea  of  the  Ashley  Na- 
tional Forest  are  liareby  extended  to  include 
all  of  tbe  lands  not  presently  within  such 
boundaries  lying  within  tbe  recreation  area 
as  deaerlbad  in  accordance  with  aaotiona  1 
and  8  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  7.  Subject  to  any  valid  claim  or  entry 
now  tigirting  aod  hereafter  legally  main- 
tained, all  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
and  aU  lands  of  the  United  states  heretofore 
or  hereafter  acquired  or  reserved  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  within  tbe  exterior  boundaries  of  the 
recreation  area  which  have  not  heretofore 
been  added  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  Asliley 
National  Forest,  and  all  lands  of  the  United 
states  acquired  for  tbe  purpoee  of  the  recrea- 
tion area,  are  hereby  added  to  and  made  a 
part  of  the  Ashley  National  Forest:  Provided, 
That  lands  within  tbe  flow  lines  of  any  res- 
ervoir operated  and  maintained  by  the  De- 
partment of  tbe  Interior  or  otherwise  needed 
or  used  for  the  operation  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  shall  continue  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
the  extent  be  determines  to  be  required  for 
such  operation. 

Sbc.  8.  Funds  hereafter  appropriated  and 
available  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and 
waters  and  interests  therein  the  national 
forest  system  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the 
Act  of  September  3,  1964  (78  Stat.  897,  903). 
shall  be  available  for  the  acqusitlon  of  any 
lands,  waters,  and  interests  therein  within 
the  boundaries  of  tbe  recreation  area. 

Skc.  9.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  deprive 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  of 
its  right  to  exercise  civil  and  criminal  Juris- 
diction within  the  recreation  area  consistent 
with  tbe  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  of  its  rights 
to  tax  persons,  corporations,  franchises,  or 
other  non-Federal  property,  including  mln- 
~eral  or  other  interests.  In  or  lands  or  waters 
within  the  recreation  area. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bUl  (HH.  15245)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZINa  STUDY  OP  ESTAB- 
LISHINa  AN  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY  NATIONAL  RECREATION 
AREA 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (HJl.  18333) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  study  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
establishing  an  Upper  Mississippi  Valley 
National  Recreation  Area  between  Wood 
River,  ni.,  and  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  16333 

Be  it  enaeted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  study.  Investi- 
gate, and  formulate  recommendations  on  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  establUhlng  as 
an  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  all  or  parts  of  the  segment  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  adjacent  lands  between 
Wood  River,  Illinois,  and  Minneapolis.  Minne- 
sota, in  the  States  of  Missouri.  Illinois.  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  The  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  other  interested  Federal 
agencies,  and  the  State  and  local  bodies  and 
officials  Involved,  and  shall  coordinate  tbe 
study  with  applicable  outdoor  recreation 
plans,  highway  plans,  and  other  planning 
activities  relating  to  the  region. 

Sic.  2.  Tba  Secretary  shall  submit  to  tbe 
Congress,  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
this  Act.  a  report  of  bis  findmgs  and  recom- 
mendations. The  report  of  the  Secretary  shall 
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contain,  but  not  be  limited  to,  findings  with 
respect  to^ 

(a)  the  scenic,  scientific,  historic,  outdoor 
recreation,  and  the  natural  values  of  the 
water  and  related  land  resources  Involvad. 
including  their  use  for  driving  for  pleasure, 
walking,  hiking,  riding,  bicycling,  boating, 
swimming,  plenlcking,  cam'plng,  forest  man- 
agement, fish  and  wildlife  management, 
scenic  and  historic  site  preservation,  hunting, 
fishing,  and  winter  sports; 

(b)  the  potential  alternative  beneficial  uses 
of  the  water  and  related  land  resotirces  in- 
volved, taking  into  consideration  appropriate 
uaaa  of  tbe  land  for  residential,  commercial, 
industrial,  agricultural,  and  transportation 
purposee,  and  for  public  services;  and 

(c)  the  type  of  Federal  program  that  is 
feasible  and  desirable  In  the  public  interest 
to  preserve,  develop,  and  make  accessible  the 
values  set  forth  in  subsection. 

Ssc.  8.  Pending  submission  of  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  to  the  Congress,  the  heads 
of  Federal  agencies  having  administrative 
jurisdiction  over  the  Federal  lands  within 
tbe  area  referred  to  in  section  1  of  this  Act 
shaU,  consistent  with  the  purposes  for  wlilch 
the  lands  were  acquired  to  set  aside  by 
the  United  States  and  to  tbe  extent  autbor- 
laad  by  law,  encourage  and  provide  maxlmiun 
opportunities  for  the  types  of  recreation  ■aae 
of  such  lands  referred  to  in  section  2(a)  of 
this  Act. 

Sac.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  tbe  provisions  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2.  line  7.  strike  out  "one  year" 
and  Insert  "two  years". 

On  page  2,  lines  22,  23  and  24,  strike  out 
aU  of  paragraph  (c)  and  insert: 

"(c)  the  type  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
program  that  is  feasible  and  desirable  in  tbe 
public  interest  to  preserve,  develop,  and  make 
accessible  for  public  use  the  values  set  forth 
in  subsection  (a).  Including  alternative 
means  of  achieving  these  values,  together 
with  a  comparison  of  the  costs  and  effective- 
nees  of  these  alternative  means." 

On  page  3,  line  4  strike  out  "to"  and  In- 
sert "or". 

On  page  3,  lines  9,  10  and  11,  strike  out 
all  of  section  4  and  insert: 

"Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  not  to 
exceed  $100,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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RENDERING  THE  ASSERTION  OF 
LAND  CLAIMS  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES  BASED  UPON  ACC^RETION 
OR  AVULSION  SUBJECT  TO  LEGAL 
AND  EQUITABLE  DEFENSE  TO 
WHICH  PRIVATE  PERSONS  AS- 
SERTING SUCH  CLAIMS  WOULD 
BE  SUBJECT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  10256) 
to  render  the  assertion  of  land  claims  by 
the  United  States  based  upon  accretion 
or  avulsion  subject  to  legal  and  equitable 
defense  to  which  private  persons  assert- 
ing such  claims  would  be  subject 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  interrogate  the  chief  han- 


dler of  this  bin,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  AwinallI.  I  notice  in  the 
bill  the  gmeral  thought  of  the  law 
seems  to  be  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  not  subject  to  have  asserted 
against  ItaeU  tbe  defense  of  the  statute 
of  llmltatkms.  laches,  estoppel,  or  advene 
possession.  But  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
in  this  particular  case  is  to  render  the 
Federal  Government  subject  to  these  de- 
fenses; is  that  right? 

Mr.  ASPINAIX.  Mi.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gmtleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  in  the  first  place,  of  course,  is  to 
grant  permission  to  the  court  having 
proper  jurisdiction  to  handle  these  con- 
troversies existing  between  the  parties — 
the  people  claiming  rights  of  owner- 
ship and  the  Federal  Government.  Now, 
In  the  second  place,  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations would  not  run  against  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  bill  would  grant 
that  the  Federal  Government 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Be 
subject  to  that  defense? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Will  not  be  permitted 
to  use  such  legal  defense  procedures. 
While  we  are  on  this  particular  subject  I 
jrield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  TuNwry],  who  is 
the  author  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

All  this  bill  simply  does  is  to  allow  the 
parties  to  exercise  equitable  defense 
against  the  Government  imder  the  com- 
mon law.  We  do  not  give  them  the  bene- 
fit of  the  statutory  statute  of  limitations 
for  the  5  years.  We  eliminate  the  statute 
of  limitations  and  we  say  they  have  to  go 
into  court  and  all  of  the  facts  have  to  be 
developed  on  the  basis  of  the  common 
law,  and  equitable  defenses  like  laches 
and  estoppel  would  nm  against  the  Gov- 
ernment based  upon  the  opinion  oT  the 
court  and  then  the  court  would  allow 
them  to  proceed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  that  explanation,  my  next 
question  is:  Is  there  precedent  in  the  law 
wherein  this  Congress  in  special  cases  de- 
prives the  Federal  Government  of  these 
defenses  to  the  immunity  that  they  are 
quoting? 

Has  this  been  done  before,  or  is  this 
establishing  a  new  precedent? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman-will yield  further,  it  certainly  has 
been  done,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,  in  which  we 
eliminated  the  sovereign  immunity  of  the 
Government  in  certain  particular  cases 
because  of  the  gross  inequities  involved. 
In  this  situation  many  of  these  land- 
owners have  had  title  to  these  lands  since 
1871,  and  the  Government  came  in  for 
the  first  time  around  1962  and  started 
claiming  title  to  these  lands.  And  we  felt 
that  the  inequities  in  these  cases  are  so 
clear  since  they  had  paid  taxes  for  so 
long  that  it  is  just  a  fair  thing  to  let 
them  go  into  court  and  have  these  de- 
fenses. Because  we  do  not  feel  that  the 
Government,  which  is  initiating  the  ac- 
tion, should  be  able  after  it  has  initiated 
the  action,  to  say  "Well,  now,  we  are 
cloaked  with  sovereign  immunity,  and 
you  cannot  use  any  of  the  defenses  that 


you  could  use  if  there  were  a  private 
party  involved." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  An- 
other question,  Mr.  Speaker:  This  par- 
ticular act  seems  to  contemplate  by 
reason  of  the  expression  from  the  Pres- 
ident that,  even  after  you  try  the  case 
and  the  Federal  Government  has  given 
up  their  defense,  and  If  the  claimant  still 
loses  the  case,  you  then  come  back  to 
the  Congress  and  ask  Congress  to  grant 
you  the  relief. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  what  the  Presi- 
dent said  in  his  veto  message  last  year; 
that  what  we  did  as  a  Congress  in  effect 
was  to  grant  a  quitclaim  deed  to  these 
landowners. 

After  the  hearings  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  felt  that  they 
were  entitled  to  this  land,  and  that  it  was 
totally  unfair  to  take  the  land  from  them. 
Now  all  we  are  doing  as  a  result  of  the 
veto  message,  we  are  trying  to  comply 
with  the  veto  message.  We  are  saying  let 
iis  go  into  court  and  let  us  have  the  cases 
tried,  and  let  us  have  all  the  facts 
brought  up,  but  let  us  not,  in  having  the 
landowners  bring  up  the  facts,  preclude 
them  from  bringing  up  those  defenses 
which  in  effect  are  the  equities  involved 
in  the  case. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  let  me  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  first 
that  the  committee  did  go  Into  the  legal 
technicalities  of  this  proposition  very 
thoroughly.  The  committee  is  satisfied 
that  the  procedure  is  proper. 

Second,  this  seems  to  be  the  only  ave- 
nue which  is  available  to  find  a  solution 
to  a  problem  which  needs  solution. 
These  people,  I  believe,  have  a  just  com- 
plaint; they  have  a  just  cause,  and  I 
believe  that  this  is  the  only  means 
through  which  a  solution  can  be  found. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  explanations 
made,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 10256 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  any 
case  wherein  the  United  States  seelcs  to  es- 
tablish title  to  lands  situated  within  three 
miles  of  any  portion  of  the  Colorado  River 
In  Riverside  (Dounty,  California,  between 
river  pomts  13.00  and  13.20.  as  defined  In  the 
Interstate  Compact  defining  the  Boundary 
Between  the  States  of  Arizona  and  California 
(80  Stat.  340),  or  seelcs  to  obtain  relief  de- 
pendent upon  ownership  of  such  lands,  and 
such  title  or  ownership  is  claimed  on  the 
basis  of  accretion  or  avulsion,  the  United 
States  shall  be  subject  to  all  legal  and  equit- 
able defenses  which  are  available  against  a 
private  party  litigant  under  the  law  of  the 
State  in  which  the  subject  real  property  Is 
located  on  tbe  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  in  any  case  with  respect  to  which  an 
action  has  been  brought  by  the  United  States 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
only  if  such  action  has  not  been  concluded 
by  a  final  determination  by  the  trial  court 
or  by  such  appcMate  courts  as  may  review 
the  action  of  the  trial  court  in  those  actions 
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whareln  rvrltiw  by  sieb  oourta  U  or  baa  bMXX 
timely  aougbt. 

With  the  follow  nt  oommittee  amend- 
ments: 

On  DM*  1.  Un«<  *.  *  "^   ••  •*'i**  "** 

I  of  any  portion  of  ttM 

Bivanlda  County.   Call- 

polnta  18.00  and  IS  JO,*' 
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"within  thraa  mil 
Colarado  Ktnt  In 
fomla,  between  rlv 


wltbln   tbree  mUei 


and  Ineert:  "In  Rlv  iralde  Cotinty.  Cailfoml*. 


>»u>u    .»..—   of  any   portion   of   tbe 

Colorado  River  belween  river  points   13.00 

a.nd  13  17  " 

On  page  a.  line  :i.  after  "avnlalon."  etrlke 
out  tbe  remainder  *  tbe  section  and  InMrt: 
"tbe  defendant  el  »11,  except  aa  otberwUe 
provided  In  thla  A(  t,  have  available  to  him 
aiX  legal  and  equlta  >le  defenaet  wblcb  would 
be  available  to  hli  i  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  California  If  tbe  pUlntUt  were  said 
State  or  a  private  i  arty.  Said  defenses,  how- 
ever shall  not  Incl  iide  defenses  baaed  upon 
or  arising  out  of  m  ctlon  318  and  319  of  tbe 
California  Code  of  ClvU  Procedure,  nor  shall 
the  nve-year  perlcil  prescribed  In  sections 
331,  322.  335  and  :  36  of  said  Code  or  any 
similar  time  provlsl  >n  of  CalUomU  Uw  com- 
parable thereto  be  appUcable  in  any  such 
suit  by  tt'e  United  G  tatea  but.  In  lieu  thereof, 
the  court"  ihaU  appl '  a  period  of  such  length, 
but  not  leas  than  i  ive  years,  aa  U  Just  and 
equitable  In  the  c>'  eiunstances  " 

The     commlttes     amendments     were 
agreed  to  , 

Mr.  LIPSCOMJ.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
essential  that  W.JB  .  10256  be  enacted  into 
law  during  the  c  irrent  session  of  Con 
gress  if  a  grave  injustice  is  to  be  pre- 
vented. 

This  legislatioi  is  necessary  to  help 
settle  a  dispute  t  etween  various  private 
parties  and  the  U.  J.  Government  with  re- 
gard to  the  title  0  :  certain  tracts  of  land 
in  California  alon  { the  Colorado  River  in 
To  permit  an  equit 
the  dispute  in  a  court 


would  grant  the 


which  H.R.  1025( 
Briefly,  however, 


Riverside  County 

able  settlement  o   

of    competent   Jurisdiction,    HJl.    10256 


■trueted  the  Colorado  RlTor  WM  a 
Ttnnrtf"t'T  shifting  strevn,  wMh  many 
subetantial  changes  In  its  etaanneL  The 
interior  Department  claims  that  the 
lands  in  question  were  formerly  on  the 
Ariiona  side  of  the  river,  claiming  that 
they  had  accreted — in  other  words,  were 
added  slowly — to  n.S.-owned  lands  on 
that  side,  and  that  they  are  still  owned 
by  the  United  States.  .The  Government's 
position  Is  that  the  lands  are  now  on  the 
California  side  only  because  of  a  sudden 
shift  in  the  river's  course — an  avulsion — 
caused  by  artificial  cuts  in  the  river's 
course  and  that  the  avulsion  did  not 
cause  title  to  shift  from  the  Government. 

The  landowners  say  both  that  the 
lands  initially  did  not  accrete  to  uplands 
on  the  Arizona  side  of  the  river  and  they 
also  deoy  they  were  thrown  into  the 
California  side  by  an  avulsioa. 

Substantiating  evidence  and  claims  In 
support  of  both  sides  of  the  dispute  have 
been  presented. 

Under  the  circumstances  presented, 
this  bill,  HJl.  10256.  is  necessary  if  the 
courts  are  to  take  into  account  the 
equities  of  the  claimants'  situation  and 
the  iruujtion  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  many  years,  since  they  cannot 
be  taken  Into  account  under  present  law. 

This  legislation  should  be  enacted  into 
law  at  this  time  in  order  to  accord  to 
these  individuals  and  organizations  a  fair 
and  reasonable  opportunity  to  protect 
their  interests  and  investments  in  de- 
fending themselves  against  the  Govern- 
ment's claim. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


„„^^  o J  defendants  the  same 

legal  and  equitabl  s  defenses,  with  certain 
qualifications,  thi  t  would  be  available  to 
them  under  Call  omia  law  if  they  were 
being  sued  by  tl  le  State  or  by  private 
parties. 
The  issues  involved  in  the  dispute  with 

deals  are  complicated. 

the  lands  in  question 


involve  some  2,1(  0  acres  lying  along  the 
west  bank  of  o:  Colorado  River  near 
Blythe.  Calif.  "Tmese  lands  are  claimed 
and  occupied  by  :9  groups  of  Individuals 
and  corporatlonj  .  Their  claims  to  the 
lands  are  that  th  *y  are  either  uplands  to 
which  patents  w  ire  Issued  by  California 
to  their  predecesors  In  interest  In  the 
early  1870's  or  I  md  which  became  at- 
tached to  these  i  nd  other  patented  up- 
lands at  a  later  date. 

For  many  yesrs  the  claimants  and 
their  predecessors  have  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  lands  In  question,  have  made 
improvements  sich  as  clearing  and 
leveling  the  land,  constructing  irrigation 
canals,  installed  fences,  and  made  other 
Improvements.  T  ley  paid  taxes  and  as- 
sessments on  the  lands.  Over  100  homes 
have  been  built.  Until  1962  the  title  of 
these  claimants  bjuI  their  predecessors 
to  the  2,100  acrej  with  which  H.R.  10258 
is  concerned  wat  not  disputed  by  any 
agency  of  the  Gk  vemment. 

The  dispute  hs  b  arisen  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Colorad  >  River  for  many  years 
did  not  flow  in  a  fixed  location.  Prior  to 
the  time  the  I  oover  Dam  was  oon- 


ACQUISmON  AND  DISPOSAL  OP 
CERTAIN  LANDS  AT  CHICKA- 
MAUGA  AND  CHATTANOOGA  NA- 
■nONAL   MILITARY   PARK,   GA. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  14413) 
to  authorize  the  acquisition  and  disposal 
of  certain  lands  at  Chickamauga  and 
Chattanooga  National  Military  Park,  Qa.. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  understand  that  this 
bill  carries  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  $32.- 
000,  whereas  by  simple  arithmetic  one 
can  see  that  the  cost  of  development  plus 
the  cost  of  acquisition  is  going  to  be 
greatly  In  excess  of  that. 

Can  I  be  assured  that  it  does  not,  nor 
is  it  contemplated  to  add  on  any  addi- 
tional cost  over  and  above  that  in  the 
blU.  H.R.  14413? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  may 
be  so  assured  and  the  change  in  the  bill 
and  the  amendment  is  for  that  very  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKJSni.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
mt.  1441S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tbat  tbe 
Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  may  acquire  by  pur- 


chaae  with  donated  or  approprUted  fundi, 
by  donation,  or  by  exchange  as  hereinafter 
provided,  a  total  of  approximately  seventy 
acres  at  land  or  InteresU  In  land,  and  tbe 
Improvementa  tbereon,  between  tbe  southern 
boimdary  of  the  Chickamauga  battlefield  sec- 
tion of  the  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga 
National  Military  Park  In  tbe  State  of 
Georgia,  and  tbe  Chickamauga  Creek,  and 
upon  acquisition  tbe  property  shaU  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  as  part  of  tbe 
park.  In  acquiring  such  property  by  exchange, 
the  Secretary  may  utilize  all  or  any  part  of 
the  federally  owned  lots  In  tbe  Chickamauga 
battlefield  secUon  of  the  park  numbered  4 
and  6.  which  conUln  apiM-oxlmately  seven- 
tenths  acre  and  three-tenths  acre  respec- 
tively. TtM  properties  so  exchanged  shall  be 
approximately  equal  In  fair  market  value, 
or  If  they  are  not  approximately  equal,  the 
values  shall  be  equalized  by  the  payment  of 
cash  to  the  grantor  or  grantee  as  the  cir- 
cumstances require.  If  said  lots  4  and  5,  or 
portions  thereof  are  not  exchanged  pursuant 
to  thla  Act,  they  may.  upon  notification  by 
tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be  disposed  of 
by  the  Administrator  of  General  Services  In 
accordance  with  tbe  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  Of  1949  (63  Stat.  377;  40  U.S.C.  471  et 
aeq.).  as  amended.  Any  Federal  property 
transferred  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  there- 
upon cease  to  be  administered  for  park  pur- 
poses. 

Sxc.  2.  Effective  upon  acceptance  thereof 
by  the  State  of  Georgia  In  accordance  with  Its 
laws,  and  notification  of  such  acceptance 
bemg  given  to  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior, 
there  U  retroceded  to  the  State  of  Georgia 
concurrent  legislative  Jurisdiction  to  enable 
the  State  of  Georgia,  concurrently  with  the 
United  Statea,  to  apply  and  enforce  Its 
laws,  to  execute  clvU  and  criminal  process, 
and  to  tax  persons  and  property  within 
tbe  boundaries  of  the  Chickamauga  and 
Chattanooga  National  Military  Park  in  the 
State  of  (3eorgla  as  now  constituted  or  aa 
such  boundaries  may  hereafter  be  revised. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized 
to  perform  any  and  all  acts  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  In  order  to  effectuate  such  ret- 
rocession In  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Georgia. 

Skc.  3.  The  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga 
National  Military  Park  in  the  States  of  Geor- 
gia and  Tennessee  Is  redesignated  the  "Chick- 
amauga and  Chattanooga  National  Battle- 
field". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  line  20.  to  page  3.  line  S,  strike 
out  all  of  tbe  first  sentence  of  section  2,  and 
Insert  the  following  In  lieu  thereof:  "Effec- 
tive upon  acceptance  thereof  by  the  State 
of  Georgia  In  accordance  with  its  lawa.  and 
noUflcatlon  of  such  acceptance  being  given 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  there  U 
retroceded  to  and  vested  in  tbe  State  of 
Georgia  such  jurtadiction  as  has  been  ceded 
by  such  State  to  the  United  States  over  any 
lands  wltbln  the  boimdarles  of  tbe  Chicka- 
mauga and  (Thattanooga  National  Military 
Park  In  the  State  of  Georgia:  Provided,  Tbat 
concurrent  jurisdiction  over  sucA  lands  Is 
reserved  to  the  United  States." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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WAIVER  OP  CLAIMS  FOR  OVERPAY- 
MENT OF  PAY 

The  Cleric  called  the  bill  (HJR.  17954) 
to  correct  certain  inequities  and  relieve 
certain  liabilities  arising  out  of  over- 
payments of  compensation  to  Govern- 


ment employees  as  a  result  of  admin- 
istrative error  in  the  application  of  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Classlflcatlon  Act 
of  1949,  the  Federal  Employees  Salary 
Act  of  1964.  and  other  provisions  of  law. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Ihere  was  no  objection. 


ALLOWANCES  FOR  ARMY  CORPS  OF 
ENGINEERS  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES 
ENGAGED  IN  FLOATING  PLANT 
OPERATIONS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (HH.  7406) 
to  authorize  the  furnishing  of  subsist- 
ence and  quarters  or  per  diem  allow- 
ance to  employees  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers engaged  in  floating  plant  opera- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  this  is  the  second  of  two 
bills  in  sequence  where  there  is  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  a  point  of  order 
would  not  lie  if  they  came  up  other  than 
under  the  Consent  Calendar. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be  put 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hall]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALLOWANCE  FOR  EMPLOYEES  AS- 
SIGNED TO  DUTY  AT  REMOTE 
WORBCSITES 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HJl.  12881) 
to  authorize  the  payment  of  allowances 
to  defray  commuting  expenses  of  civilian 
employees  of  executive  agencies  assigned 
to  duty  at  remote  worksites,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PURCHASE. 
SALE.  EXCHANGE.  MORTGAGE. 
AND  LONG  TERM  LEASING  OF 
LAND  BY  THE  SWINOMISH  INDIAN 
TRIBAL  COMMUNITY.  AND  FOR 
OTHER  PURPOSED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  16012) 
to  authorize  the  purchase,  sale,  exchange, 
mortgage,  and  long-term  leasing  of  land 
by  the  Swinomish  Indian  Tribal  Com- 
munity, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  rftniiftr  Senate 
blU,  S.  3182.  which  is  identical  to  the 
House  bill  with  the  amendments,  be  con- 
sidered in  lleuof  the  House  bill. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows : 
s.  sisa 

Be  it  enaetad  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejtreaentattves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  tbe  Interior  Is  authorized  to  pur- 
^ase  with  funda  made  avaUable  by  tbe 
Swlnonxlsh  Indian  Tribal  Community  any 
land  or  Interest  In  land  wltbln.  adjacent  to, 
or  In  close  proximity  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  Swinomish  Indian  Reservation. 

Sbc.  2.  Any  land  or  interest  In  land  now 
owned  or  hereafter  acquired  by  or  In  trust 
for  the  Swlnomlah  Indian  Tribal  Community 
may  be  sold  or  exchanged  for  other  land  or 
Interest  In  land  within,  adjacent  to,  or  In 
close  proximity  to  the  boundaries  of  tbe 
Swinomish  Indian  Reservation,  and  the  land 
values  Involved  in  an  exchange  must  be  equal 
or  be  equalized  by  the  payment  of  money. 

Sec.  3.  Title  to  any  land  acquired  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  taken  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  Swinomish 
Indian  Tribal  Community  and  shall  be  non- 
taxable If  tbe  land  is  wlthm  the  boundaries 
of  the  Swinomish  Indian  Reservation,  and 
title  shall  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
munity subject  to  no  restrictions  on  alien- 
ation, taxation,  management,  or  use  if  the 
land  Is  outside  such  boundaries. 

Skc.  4.  The  Swinomish  Indian  Tribal  Com- 
munity may.  with  tbe  approval  of  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  execute  mortgages  or 
deeds  of  trust  to  land  the  title  to  wblcb  Is 
beld  by  tbe  community,  or  by  the  United 
states  In  trust  for  tbe  community.  Such  land 
shall  be  subject  to  foreclosure  or  sale  pur- 
suant to  tbe  terms  of  such  mortgage  or  deed 
of  trust  in  accordance  with  tbe  laws  of  the 
State  of  Washington.  The  United  States  shall 
be  an  Indispensable  party  to,  and  may  be 
joined  In,  any  such  proceeding  involving 
trust  land  with  the  right  to  remove  tbe  ac- 
tion to  the  United  states  district  court  for 
the  district  In  which  tbe  land  Is  situated, 
according  to  the  procedure  In  section  1446  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  from  any 
order  of  remand  entered  in  such  action. 

Skc.  6.  Any  moneys  or  credits  received  or 
credited  to  the  Swinomish  Indian  Tribal 
Community  from  tbe  sale,  exchange,  mort- 
gage, or  granting  of  any  security  Interest  In 
any  tribal  land  may  be  used  for  tribal  pur- 
poses. 

Sbc.  6.  The  second  sentence  of  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  August  9,  1955  (69  Stat.  539),  as 
amended  (25  U.S.C.  415).  Is  hereby  further 
amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "the  Swino- 
mish Indian  Reservation."  after  the  words 
"Danla  Reservation,". 

Sbc.  7.  Tbe  Swinomish  Indian  Tribal  Com- 
munity may  assign  any  Income  due  It,  sub- 
ject to  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Such  approval  may  be  given  In  gen- 
eral terms  or  may  be  limited  to  specified 
assignments. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  resul 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HH.  16012)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DIRECTING  A  PER  CAPITA  DISTRI- 
BUTION OP  $650  PROM  FUNDS 
ARISING  FROM  A  JUDGMENT  IN 
FAVOR  OF  THE  CONFEDERATED 
TRIBES  OF  THE  COLVILLE  RES- 
ERVAIION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  16947) 
to  direct  a  per  capita  distribution  of  $550 
from  funds  arising  from  a  Judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Colville  Reservation. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 
I  would  like  to  interrogate  the  gentle- 
man who  was  handling  tnese  bills. 

I  notice  that  we  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  bills  on  the  calendar  which 
will  mean  the  distribution  to  various 
Indian  tribes  of  over  $10  million.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  AsPiiTALL]  this  question.  When 
this  money  is  paid  out,  and  I  have  asked 
before,  will  the  Federal  Government  get 
a  final  release  so  that  when  we  pay  out 
the  $3  million  as  provided  under  this 
particular  bill  in  this  particular  case  that 
is  a  final  settlement  of  all  claims  that 
the  tribe  has  against  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  first  may  I  say  that 
these  moneys  are  already  present  in  the 
Treasury  according  to  Judgments  ren- 
dered and  appropriations  that  have  been 
made.  All  we  are  doing  here  is  confirm- 
ing the  disposition  of  these  moneys  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  that  have 
come  before  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  which  are  part  of  the 
Record  of  the  House. 

I  cannot  answer  the  other  question.  All 
I  can  answer  is  that  in  conformity  with 
this  particular  claim,  this  will  be  all 
of  the  money  to  which  these  Indians 
are  entitled  under  such  claim.  On  the 
other  hand,  equity  might  decide  that 
they  have  other  claims.  We  have  to  keep 
that  in  mind.  We  have  been  passing 
these  bills  for  Indians'  claims  for  years 
and  years  and  decades  and  decades  so 
far  as  that  is  concerned.  Whenever  a 
smart  lawyer  finds  that  an  Indian  tribe 
has  been  denied,  or  has  had  some  prop- 
erty taken  away  from  them  allegedly  un- 
lawfully, he  goes  into  the  Court  of 
Claims  or  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
at  the  request  of  the  Indians  involved 
and  if  successful,  receives  a  Judgment. 
All  we  In  Congress  can  do  is  to  go  ahead 
and  honor  that  judgment  and  see  that 
the  money  is  spent  in  accordance  with 
the  desires  and  the  best  practices  of  the 
Indians  themselves. 

That  is  all  that  the  bill  does. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  ask  another  question. 
I  have  noticed  that  some  bills  involving 
large  sums  of  money  call  for  a  per  capita 
distribution.  In  relation  to  other  sindlar 
bills,  tribes  have  very  wisely  set  aside  the 
money  for  tribal  purposes,  such  as 
schools,  roads,  hospitals,  and  various 
other  ventures.  Has  the  gentleman  en- 
deavored in  respect  to  the  cases  Involving 
huge  sums  of  money — in  one  of  the  bills 
$6  million  Is  involved — to  arrange  so  that 
rather  than  having  the  money  go  to  a 
per  capita  distribution,  the  tribes  would 
establish  a  junior  college  or  some  similar 
facility  with  the  money  to  help  their  peo- 
ple rather  than  to  distribute  the  money 
wholesale? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my 
colleague  will  yield,  each  one  of  these  bills 
has  been  studied  very  carefully  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs,  headed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Halet]  .  and  his  counterpart  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Berrt].  We  have 
gone  into  the  equities  of  iier  capita  pay- 
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would  go  to  that 
there  were  a  per 
we  consider  each 
the  various  trll 
and  the  desires  of 
we  think  will  1( 
the  Indians  th( 
Mr.  JOHNSON 
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ment  as  well  as  t  Ibal  dUtrlbutlons  In 
each  Instance.  Ret  lember  that  many  of 
the  T»id<An^  involv  id  do  not  Uve  on  the 
reservation.  In  sopie  cases  no  benefit 
Indian  at  all  unless 
,pita  dlstrlbutian.  80 
and  the  needs  of 
and  their  probleins 
e  tribe,  and  do  what 
to  the  betterment  of 
ves. 
at  Pennsylvania.  One 
further  question,  1  nd  this  may  be  a  bit 
facetious:  Will  th  s  money  be  paid  off 
before  election  da  '7 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  will  say  to  my  col- 
league that  If  he  nows  anything  about 
Indian  rolls,  he  k  u>ws  It  would  be  im- 
possible. If  the  ro  Is  were  fixed  and  we 
would  be  able  tt  get  the  individual 
amounts  determin  td,  even  then  it  would 
not  be  possU>le  to  do  that.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anyone  Is  g(lng  to  make  any  po- 
litical hay  out  of  I  his  operation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.-!  withdnw  my  reservation  of 
objection.' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consid  sratlon  of  the  bill? 
There  was  no  c  Djection. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consei  t  that  a  similar  Sen- 
ate bill.  S.  3420,  f  n  identical  bill  to  the 
House  bill  as  prop  sed  to  be  amended,  be 
considered  in  lieu  of  the  House  bill. 


The  SPEAKER, 
the    request    of 
Colorado? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mk- 


Is  there  objection  to 
he    gentleman    from 


Ject.  I  wish  merely 
by  the  number  of 
of  last  week  and 


Speaker,  reserving 


the  right  to  object ,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 


»  say  that  I  am  struck 
bills  that  we  had  all 
are  now  starting  all 
over  again  from  llie  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  klfairs.  What  prompts 
this  scourge  of  legislation  fn>m  that  com- 
mittee? T 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  rield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL 
remarks  in  the  Ri 


I  saw  the  gentleman's 
CORD  last  week,  and  I 
had  hoped  in  the  aiterest  of  time  I  could 
have  been  on  thelfloor  at  that  time.  It 
so  happens  that  I  be  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Tnsiilar  Affairs,  imder  the  di- 
rection of  the  gen  Jeman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Saylo  t]  and  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  no^  speaking,  has  done  Its 
best  in  order  to  set  legislation  before 
the  Congress  In  sn  orderly  manner.  It 
so  happens  that  0  it  committee  has  ad- 
journed sine  die.  :  t  so  happens  that  on 
all  of  the  bills  wUch  we  had  before  us 
reports  had  to  be  »rought  up.  These  are 
important  bills  to  the  individuals. 

May  I  say  agal  i  to  my  genial  friend 
from  Iowa  that  tl  ere  is  nothing  In  this 
legislation  except  for  the  Nation  gener- 


Coogreas  if  this  committee  were  to  oon- 
tlnue  to  pour  out  leg^lation  as  it  did 
last  week  and  now  today.  We  have  not 
even  started  to  get  through  the  legisla- 
tion under  suspension  that  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  My  colleague  is  at  lib- 
erty to  chide  the  chairman  all  he  wants, 
but  I  point  out  that  ours  Is  a  house- 
keeping operation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  3430 

B«  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  RepresentaUvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
funds  which  have  been  or  may  be  deposited 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  pay 
a  Judgment  oif  the  Indian  Clalma  Oommla- 
Acax  dated  September  7,  1967,  In  docketa 
numbered  181-A  and  181-B.  and  the  Inter- 
est on  said  funds,  after  payment  of  attor- 
ney fees  and  expenses,  shall  be  credited  to 
the  account  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
the  ColvUle  Reservation  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  la  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  a  per  capita  distribution  from  «uch 
funds  of  a  sum  no  more  than  SfiSO,  to  the 
extent  that  suoh  fimds  are  avaUable,  to 
each  person  bom  on  or  prior  to  and  living 
on  the  date  of  this  Act  who  meets  the  re- 
quirements for  membership  In  the  Confed- 
erated Tribes  of  the  ColvUle  Reservation. 
The  balance  of  such  funds,  and  the  IntarMt 
thereon,  shall  be  combined  and  distributed 
with  any  other  tribal  funds  that  may  here- 
after become  available  for  per  capita 
distribution. 

Ssc.  2.  Sums  payable  to  persons  or  their 
heirs  or  legatees  who  are  less  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  or  who  are  iinder  a  legal 
disability  shall  be  paid  In  aooordance  with 
suoh  procedure  as  the  Secretary,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  tribal  govesnlng  body, 
determines  will  adequately  protect  tbelr  best 
Interests. 

Sac.  8.  The  funds  distributed  under  the 
pcovlslons  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  subject 
to  Federal  or  State  Income  taxes. 

Sk.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  U 
authorised  to  prescribe  rules  and  regiila- 
tlons  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  16947)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


aUy.  The  State  o 


self  had  a  bill  on  t  le  calendar  this  mom- 


over.  There  is  nothing 
Colorado  has  al- 


the  gentleman  him- 


ing  that  we  went 
In  here  for  Coloikdo 
ready  had  its  sha  e. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  make  no  odious  com- 
parisons of  any  k  nd.  I  am  delighted  to 
know  that  the  coi  omlttee  is  in  adjourn- 
ment, because  I  am  afraid  we  would 
never  reach  sine  ( ie  adjournment  of  the 


AMENDING  THE  ACT  OP  SEPTEMBER 
21,  1959.  RELATING  TO  THE  RES- 
ERVATION OP  THE  AQUA  CALI- 
ENTE  BANP  OP  MISSION  INDIANS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  17273) 
to  amend  the  act  of  September  21.  1959 
(Public  Law  86-339)  relating  to  the  Res- 
ervation  of  the  Agua  Callente  Band  of 
Mission  Indians. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  notice  that  in  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  report  on  this  legis- 
lation they  submitted  a  new  draft.  I  Just 
want  to  Inquire  as  to  whether  the  com- 
mittee adopted  the  language  that  was 
recommended  by  the  Department. 

The  report  is  not  clear  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PSLLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  tMr.  Towhiy]. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  un- 
derstood the  gentleman's  question,  he 
was  wondering  whether  or  not  the  De- 
partment agreed  to  the  amendment  that 
was  offered  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  PELLY.  No.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  in- 
quiry was  as  to  whether  or  not  the  com- 
mittee had  adopted  language  which  was 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  In- 
terior.   

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes.  This  is  correct. 
The  Department  of  Interior,  working 
with  the  attorney  for  the  Indians  and 
working  with  me  and  my  legislative  as- 
sistant, drafted  the  legislation  that  is 
now  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PKTiTiY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  other 
question.  The  report  indicates  that  there 
was  not  time  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et to  give  its  views  on  this  legislation. 
Has  the  gentleman  or  has  the  committee 
received  any  report  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  as  to  whether  they  approve 
this  or  not? 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budg. 
et  did  approve  the  legislation  when  it 
originally  came  before  the  committee. 
However,  they  did  have  a  recommenda- 
tion that  certain  language  be  Included 
in  the  legislation  which  would  call  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  charge 
fees  of  the  Indians  for  certain  services 
performed. 

The  committee  felt  that  we  ought  to 
wait  for  a  year  to  take  a  look  at  it  and 
see  what  the  situation  was  in  Palm 
Springs  and  what  fees  then  needed  to  be 
charged,  before  this  language  would  be 
placed  in  the  legislation. 

As  it  is  now,  the  Indians  contribute 
about  $32,000  a  year  to  the  running  of 
the  Indian  Affairs  OfBce  in  Palm  Springs. 
Tlie  reason  for  the  legislation  was  that 
the  committee  felt  there  were  uncon- 
scionable fees  being  charged  by  private 
parties  and  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  was  not  exercising  their  over^ht 
Jurisdiction,  so  we  did  not  feel  in  this 
particular  case  it  was  advisable  to  have 
the  amendment  suggested  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  this  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  am 
concerned  about  these  charges  of  mis- 
conduct levied  by  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior against  the  guardians,  the  con- 
servators, and  those  in  charge  of  the  dis- 
position of  trust  prc^ierty.  It  strikes  me 
that  we  have  gone  to  considerable  pains 
here  in  all  of  these  other  trust  agree- 
ments for  the  various  tribal  councils  to 
establish  guardians  and  conservators 
and  fiduciaries,  and  so  forth.  Yet  here, 
by  an  act  of  Federal  legislation,  we  are 
striking  at  the  decision  and  oversight  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  think  we  ought  either  to  have  our 
cake  and  not  eat  it.  or  eat  it  and  not 
have  it,  one  way  or  the  other.  Is  there 
any  particular  explanation,  insofar  as 
this  legislation  by  unanimous  consent  la 
concerned;  which  does  not  concur  with 
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the  departmental  reports,  as  to  why  we 
should  pass  legislation  by  unanimous 
consent  that  overrides  one  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  and  a  superior  court  there- 
of? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson]. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman's 
query  is  a  reasonable  one.  I  think  the 
committee  does  have  an  explanation  for 
the  action  that  was  taken  in  that  regard. 
Hearings  were  held  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia on  this  subject.  It  was  an  awk- 
ward situation,  because  the  fees  that 
are  complained  of  and  that  are  the  rea- 
son for  the  legislation  were  fees  that  had 
been  approved  by  the  coiurt.  The  overall 
situation  was  one  which  congressional 
action  had  led  to,  unfortunately,  so  hear- 
ings were  necessary  to  look,  into  the  situa- 
tion. 

One  particular  court  was  engaged  in  a 
practice,  which  appeared  to  be  a  con- 
tinuing practice,  of  allowing  very  high 
fees.  We  had  a  situation  in  which  this 
same  Judge  was,  in  turn,  in  some  in- 
stances at  least — being  named  as  the  ex- 
ecutor or  administrator  of  the  estate  of 
some  of  the  same  Indian  individuals  that 
were  being  charged  the  fees. 

The  conservator  or  attorney  for  the 
conservator  who  was  benefiting  from  the 
fees  fixed  by  the  court  was  drawing  wills 
for  some  Indians  which  made  this  Judge 
the  executor  of  their  estates. 

It  was  a  situation  which  appeared  to 
us  to  be  Inherently  defective  in  that  it 
was  possible  for  a  court  to  benefit  from 
the  acts  of  the  attorney  or  the  conserva- 
tor by  the  court  itself  serving  on  down 
the  line  in  a  position  which  entitled  the 
court  to  executor's  fees  from  the  estate. 
I  am  talking  about  serving  as  a  private 
attorney  in  this  way. 

We  thought  the  basic  situation  was  one 
which  needed  to  be  corrected  legisla- 
tively. 

I  might  add.  it  had  been  looked  into  by 
the  bar  association  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. We  imderstand  also  there  have 
been,  or  will  be,  some  presentations  be- 
fore grand  Juries  in  California.  The 
matter  is  not  a  closed  matter  in  the  State 
of  California. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  wonder  if  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, who  explains  this  so  well,  would 
advise  whether  in  his  opinion  this  matter 
sets  a  precedent  which  would  apply  to 
the  several  cases  that  may  arise  in  the 
future  In  the  State  under  a  like  situation? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  We  did  not  intend 
this  to  set  a  precedent  with  regard  to 
other  tribes  in  other  States,  but  we  did 
feel  that  a  finding  had  been  made  of 
facts  in  this  particular  situation  which 
made  it  imperative  that  the  Congress 
undo  the  conditions  that  had  been  cre- 
ated by  earlier  congressional  law.  It  was 
an  act  directed  specifically  at  this  tribe 
which  had  made  possible  this  fee  ar- 
rangement in  which  guardians  and  coa- 
servators  were  almost  automatically  be- 
ing placed  in  charge  of  all  Indian  estates 
for  this  particular  tribe. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  certainly  agree 
that,  for  $10  million  total  receipts  for 
this  particular  tribe  and/or  Its  council, 
guardian  fees  in  excess  of  $1.5  million 
represent  a  pretty  high  percentage  for 
attorneys,  conservators,  and  so  on,  and 
exclusive  of  brokerage  and  other  estate 
expenses.  Furthermore  I  understand 
oftentimes  these  fimds  are  placed  in 
trust  funds  that  have  investment  fees, 
open-ended  or  beginning  load  fees  for 
trust  funds,  to  be  established  in  addition. 

At  one  end  of  the  stick  I  am  fully  satis- 
fled  by  the  gentleman's  very  reasonable 
explanation,  and  I  certainly  agree  we 
want  to  protect  the  fimds  from  those  who 
would  seek  oversight  for  i}ersonal  indul- 
gence of  the  so-called  conservator.  But 
at  the  other  end  of  the  stick  I  am  glad 
we  have  made  this  legislative  record  that 
this  does  not  establish  precedent  except 
in  this  one  instance  for  this  one  court 
and  for  this  one  tribe,  because  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  in  favor  of  legislation  by 
imanimous  consent — of  all  things— over- 
riding a  State  court. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  fnmi  Washing- 
ton for  shielding. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  wish  to  make  the 
point  very  clear.  In  1959  the  act  which 
created  this  situation  applied  only  to 
the  Agua  Callente  Indian  Tribe,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  did  not  exercise 
oversight  authority  properly,  so  we  are 
placing  it  back  in  the  situation  it  was 
prior  to  1959.  with  the  direction  to  the 
Bureau  in  the  committee  report  and  the 
legislation  that  it  act  in  a  responsible, 
diligent  fashion  in  carrying  out  its  fidu- 
ciary responsibilities. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  17273 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  "Iliat  section 
4  of  the  Act  of  September  21,  1959  (73  Stat. 
604:  25  CS.C.  954;  Public  Law  86-330)  Is 
hereby  amended  In  such  a  manner  as  to  de- 
lete all  of  section  4  thereof  and  by  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  may  request  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  guardian  of  the  nontrust 
estate  of  any  nUnor  Indian  allottee,  minor 
Indian  devisee  or  minor  Indian  heir  and  any 
adult  Indian  allottee,  adult  Indian  devisee,  or 
adult  Indian  heir,  who  In  his  Judgment  is  In 
need  of  assistance  in  handling  his  affairs,  but 
notwithstanding  any  such  judgment  by  the 
Secretary  the  adult  Indian  In  question  shall 
not  be  denied  due  process  of  law  and  the  bur- 
den of  proving  his  Incompetency  shall  be 
upon  the  Secretary.  All  such  requests  shall  be 
made  Id  accordance  with  applicable  State 
laws.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  confer  any  Jurisdiction  whatsoever 
In  the  State  or  Its  political  subdivisions  over 
any  real  or  personal  property  so  long  as  title 
to  such  property  Is  held  by  the  United  States 
in  trust  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  use  and 
benefit  of  the  Agua  Callente  Band  of  Mission 
Indians  or  their  Indian  devisees  or  Indian 
heirs,  and  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over 
such  trust  property  shall  be  vested  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 


"(b)  No  guardian  appointed  pursuant  to 
section  (a)  hereof,  shall,  without  first  ob- 
taining the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  par- 
ticipate in  the  management  or  disposition  of 
any  property,  or  of  any  interests  therein, 
which  is  held  In  trust  by  the  United  States 
for  a  member  of  the  band  or  la  subject  to 
restrictions  upon  alienation  imposed  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  nor  shaU  such 
guardian  be  entlUed  to  receive  any  fee  or 
other  compensation  for  any  services  per- 
formed with  respect  to  such  property  unless 
«io  approval  of  the  Secretary  has  previously 
been  given  In  the  manner  required  pursuant 
to  section  86  of  tlUe  26  of  the  United  SUtes 

?!^'7^l^^^^^  ™"y  promulgate  regula- 
tions for  the  implementation  of  this  Act.  and 
any  actions  taken  thereunder  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  duly  authorized  representaUve 
Shall  be  valid  and  efficacious  in  all  respecU 
without  participation  or  afflrmaUon  by  any 
guardian  appointed  under  State  law  when 
the  action  pertains  to  property  to  which  tlUe 
thereto  is  stlU  held  In  trust  by  the  United 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  require  an  ac- 
counting  by  any  guardian  appointed  under 
state  law,  or  by  any  other  person  or  entity 
who  has  acquired  custody  or  possession  of 
^J^???*^w*"^  property  belonging  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  band,  and  the  return  to  the  United 
fh^n  «.K°'  l"*^^  money  or  property  which 
shall  toen  be  held  by  the  United  States  in 
^t  for  the  individual  Indian  concerned 
If  any  person  or  entity  required  to  do  so  by 
the  Secretary  falU  or  refuses  to  account  for 
?h«  e  "<^'»,  a»y  «"<:li  money  or  property  to 
the  satUfactlon  of  the  Secretary,  then  the 
Secretary  may  cause  an  action  to  be  brought 

T?  .^  o.*™^  °'  "»«  ^»»*«1  States  in  the 
United  states  District  Court  for  the  Central 
District  of  California  for  an  accounting  and 
a  return  of  such  money  and  property,  and 
«n'H«';^  other  relief  as  may  be  a^roprlate, 
and  said  court  is  hereby  granted  Jurisdiction 
to  hear  and  determine  such  actions. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  in  his  discretion 
suspend  any  direct  rental  payments  provided 
xor  in  leases  executed  with  his  approval  nur- 
suant  to  section  415  of  title  26  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  in  such  event  all  such  funds 
Shall  thereafter  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  or 
his  duly  authorized  representative  and  i: 
the  Secretary  believes  that  such  funds  here- 
tofore paid  directly  to  a  guardian  have  been 
used  in  an  unauthorized  manner  and  can  be 
fltfrl'  *  ^  hereby  further  authorized  to 
inmate  an  action  In  the  United  SUtes  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Central  District  of  Call- 
rornia  for  an  accounting  and  recovery  of  such 
funds.  All  such  funds  and  any  other  property 
heretofore  or  hereafter  received  by  a  guar- 
dlan  of  a  member  of  the  Agua  Callente  Band 
of  Mission  Indians,  their  Indian  devisees  or 
Indian  heirs  which  were  theretofore  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  the  title  to  which  was  held 
in  trust  for  such  Indian  by  the  United  States 
Shall  not  thereby  become  divested  of  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  nor  shaU  the  United  States  be 
relieved  of  its  trust;  and  such  guardian  shall 
not  sell,  dispose  of  or  otherwise  encumber 
such  funds  or  property  without  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"(e)  Trust  property  as  herein  defined  Is 
any  real  or  personal  property  or  any  Interest 
therein  which  shall  Include  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to  water  rights,  leases,  rights-of-way,  and 
easements  so  long  as  such  property  remains 
subject  to  a  restriction  against  alienation 
Imposed  by  the  United  States  and  cannot  be 
alienated,  encumbered  or  taxed  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States  and  Is  held  for 
the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  Agua  Callente 
Indians. 

"(f)  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  preclude 
the  Secretary  from  exercising  any  other  au- 
thority he  may  have  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  the  Indian  aUotteee.  Indian  devliees.  or 
Indian  heirs." 
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With  the  foil  )wlDg  commlttoo  Moend- 
ment: 

Strlka  out  all  mttu  tHa  enacttBg  elauM 
•nd  Inaart  the  fol  owing  langiiag*: 

"That  Mctton  k  of  the  Act  of  September 
ai,  1M»  (78  Stit.  804;  36  UB.C.  064).  U 
•mended  to  reed  m  foUows: 

"(A)  No  guard  an  or  other  fiduciary  shall 
be  appointed  un(  er  SUte  Uw  for  the  estate 
of  any  member  o '  the  band,  or  contlntied  In 
office,  except  wltl  the  H>P'ovi^  ot  the  Secre- 
tary: ProtMed,  1  hat  no  oonaerrator  for  any 
member  of  the  band  abaU  ba  appomted 
under  State  law  ir  continued  in  oOoe  after 
the  effective  dau  of  thU  act,  unleaa  the  In- 
dividual TthIIi^"  concerned,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  8e«  retary.  perwinaUy  petttlona 
for  the  appolntm  tnt  or  continuation  of  such 
i^>pointment.  Tlii  Secretary  shall  be  given 
notice  of  all  pro  eedlnga  in  the  State  court 
with  respect  to  t  te  estate  of  any  member  of 
the  band  which  is  being  administered,  and 
he  may  at  any  tU  ae  appear  as  a  party  in  such 
proceedings,  and  may  exercise  all  rights  ac- 
corded to  a  party  under  state  law. 

"(b)  No  guuiUan.  conservator  or  other 
fiduciary  appoln  ed  under  SUte  Uw  shall, 
in  his  official  o  .padty.  participate  In  the 
manmiTment  or  ilsposltlon  of  any  property 
or  Infwraet  ther«  in  which  Is  held  in  tnist 
by  the  United  8  lates  for  a  member  of  the 
band  or  u  sub]  tct  to  restrlottons  against 
aUenatton  Impose  1  by  the  laws  ot  tha  United 
States,  execute  oi  approve  any  use,  expendi- 
ture. Investment  dejioalt,  or  disposition  of 
such  property  oi  Interest  therein,  or  pro- 
ceeds therefrom,  tt  receive  any  fee  or  other 
compensation  for  services  hereafter  per- 
formed with  res  )ect  to  such  property  or 
Interest  therein.  '  7h»  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  preclude  any  such  person. 
In  bis  private  cap  kdty,  from  participating  In 
the  management  <  r  disposition  of  such  prop- 
erty or  interest  tl  ereln  with  the  spedflc  ap- 
proval of  the  See  retary  of  the  Interior.  Ac- 
tions with  respect  to  the  use.  expenditure. 
Investment,  depolt,  or  dlsposltton  of  such 
property  or  Inteests  therein,  or  proceeds 
therefrom,  shaU  >e  vaUd  and  efflcadous  in 
all  resi>ects  wltho  it  participation  of  affirma- 
tion by  any  guar  Han.  canservator.  or  other 
fiduciary  appolnti  d  under  state  law. 

"(c)  The  Secreary,  at  any  time,  may  re- 
quire any  guard  an.  conservator,  or  other 
fiduciary  appoint  >d  under  state  law  for  a 
member  of  the  tand  to  submit  a  fuU  and 
complete  report  (oncemlng  hU  handling  of 
the  estate  durln; ;  the  preceding  six  years. 
If  any  person  or  mtlty  required  to  do  so  by 
the  Secretary  fall  i  or  reftises  to  so  report,  or. 
If  having  reports  1,  the  Secretary  concludes 
that  any  acttoi  connected  therewith  u 
fraudulent,  or  capricious  or  arbitrary  or  so 
grossly  erroneoui  as  necessarily  to  Imply 
bad  faith,  be  may  request  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  to  cause  an  action  to  be  brought  in 
the  name  of  the  1  rnlted  SUtes  in  the  United 
States  district  co  irt  f or  the  central  district 
of  California  or  n  any  such  district  court 
having  jurladlctli  n  over  the  person,  or  per- 
sons, and  subjec!  matter,  for  such  relief  as 
may  be  appropi  late,  and  said  courts  are 
hereby  granted  j  jrisdlctlon  to  hear  and  de- 
termine such  actl  on. 

"(d)  Tbe  Secre  »ry  may  require  any  money 
or  property  In  tl «  possession  of  a  fiduciary 
at  the  time  the  1  dudary  relationship  Is  ter- 
minated, or  whl(  b  Is  recovered  pursuant  to 
this  act,  to  be  d  silvered  to  him  to  be  held 
in  trust  for  the  1  uUvldual  Indian  concerned. 

"(e)  under  sii  ch  regulations  as  he  shall 
provide,  and  wit  i  the  consent  of  the  Indi- 
vidual TnillH"  oc  Qcemed.  unlsss  tlis  Beera- 
tary  detennlnes  i  uch  Indian  to  be  Incompe- 
tent by  reason  o  t  minority  or  otherwise.  In 
which  case  audi  consent  shall  not  be  re- 
quired, the  Secrt  tary  may  use,  advance,  ex- 
pand, eichanga,  deposit,  dispose  of,  inveet 
and  reinvest  In  any  mannsr  and  for  any 
purpose,  any  mo  aey  or  other  yntifnly  held 


by  the  United  SUtes  In  trust  for  such  In- 
dian. Tha  Secretary  shall  nuke  no  determina- 
tion that  an  adult  Indian  Is  incompetent  ex- 
cept after  according  him  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  upon  reasonable  notice.  In  ao- 
oordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Admln- 
IstratlTe  Procedure  Act.  Unless  the  Indian 
otherwise  agreea.  the  hearing  shaU  be  held 
in  the  SUto  of  CaUfomU  within  flO  days  of 
the  daU  of  noUce.  A  person  aggrieved  by  a 
determination  of  incompetency  made  by  the 
Secretary  shaU  be  entitled  to  Judicial  re- 
view of  such  determination  in  accordance 
with  6  UB.C.  I  701-70«. 

"(f)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed  to 
limit  any  authority  poeseesed  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  any  other  provisions  of  law." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZINQ  LONGER  TERM 
LEASES  OF  INDIAN  LANDS  ON  THE 
PUEBLOS  OP  COCHin.  POJOAQUE, 
TESUQUE.  AND  ZUNI.  IN  NEW  MEX- 
ICO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  17684) 
to  amend  the  act  of  August  9,  1955,  to 
authorize  longer  term  leases  of  Indian 
lands  on  the  pueblos  of  Cochltl.  Pojoaque, 
Tesuque.  and  Zunl.  in  New  Mexico. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  blU.  as  follows : 

HJL  17684 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrea*  assembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  leasing 
of  restricted  Indian  lands  for  public,  re- 
ligious, educational,  recreational,  residential, 
buslneas,  and  other  purposes  requiring  the 
grant  of  long-term  leases",  apprdved  August 
9.  1966  (36  U.S.C.  416),  U  amended  by  to- 
sertmg  immediately  after  "the  Port  Mojave 
Reservation,"  the  following:  "the  pueblo  of 
CochlU.  the  pueblo  of  Pojoaque.  the  pueblo 
of  Tesuque,  the  pueblo  of  Z\inl.". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TRIBAL      ADBCNISTRATION       AND 

GOVERNMENT.        MUCXLESHOOT 

TRIBE  OF  INDIANS 

The  Cleiit  called  the  biU  (HU.  17850) 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Muckleshoot  Trtbe  of  Indians  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  document 
numbered  98,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Senate 
bill,  S.  3621,  be  considered  in  lieu  of  the 
House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlenian  from 
Colorado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  deilc 
read  the  Senate  ^111,  as  follows: 

8.8631 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assemhlei.  That  the 
unexpended  balance  of  funds  on  deposit  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  to  the 
credit  of  the  MudUeshoot  Trtbe  of  Indians 
that  were  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  Uay 
39.  igST  (81  SUt.  30.  43).  to  pay  a  Judgment 
by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  In  docket 
numbered  98.  and  the  mtereet  thereon,  less 
attorneys'  feee  and  expenses,  may  be  ad- 
vanced, expended.  Invested,  or  reinvested  for 
any  purpose  that  Is  authorized  by  the  tribal 
governing  body  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Any  part  of  such  funds 
that  may  be  distributed  to  the  Individual 
membera  of  the  tribe  shall  not  be  subject 
to  Pederal  or  SUto  Income  taxes. 

Sao.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Intorlor  Is  au- 
thorlaed  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  17850)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  USE  OP  FUNDS  ARIS- 
ING PROM  JXnX^MENT  IN  PAYOR 
OF  KIOWA.  CO&fANCHE,  AND 
APACHE  TRIBES  OF  INDIANS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  blU  (HU.  18192) 
to  authorize  the  use  of  fimds  arising 
from  a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Kiowa. 
Comanche,  and  Apache  Tribes  of  In- 
dians of  Oklahoma,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Senate 
bill,  S.  3728,  be  considered  hi  lieu  of  the 
House  bill. 

The  SPI:AK£R.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  3738 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
funds  on  deposit  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  the  credit  of  the  Kiowa. 
Comanche,  and  Apache  Tribes  that  were  ap- 
propriated by  the  Act  of  June  19,  19S8  (Pub- 
Uo  Law  90-352),  to  pay  a  Judgment  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Cominlsslon  entered  In  dock- 
eu  numbered  268  and  259,  and  the  Interest 
thereon,  after  deducting  attorney  fees  and 
litigation  expenses,  shall  be  dlstrtbuted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  per  capiu  to 
the  persons  whose  names  appear  on  a  roll 
approved  by  the  Tribes  on  May  20,  1960.  as 
the  basis  for  distributing  a  prior  Indian 
Claims  ComnUsslon  Judgment,  after  such  roU 
has  been  brought  current  by  said  tribes,  with 
the  technical  assistance  of  the  SecreUry,  (1) 
by  'w^'ilrig  the  names  of  children  of  enroUees 
who  were  born  on  or  prior  to  and  were  living 
on  the  date  of  this  Act,  (2)  by  adding  the 
naznea  of  persons  who  were  eligible  for  en- 
rollment on  the  May  20,  1960  roll,  but  were 
not  enrolled,  and  their  children,  if  they  were 
Uvlng  on  the  date  of  this  Act.  and  (3)  by 
deleting  the  names  of  persons  who  were  de- 
ceased on  the  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Kiowa.  Comanche,  and  Apache 
Tribes  or  their  authorized  represenutlves 
shall  prescribe  a  date  by  which  evidence  of 
eUglbillty  for  enrollment  must  be  submitted. 

(c)  The  cost  of  bringing  such  roU  current, 
apd  the  cost  of  making  the  per  capita  distri- 
bution, shall  be  paid  by  appropriate  with- 
drawals from  funds  on  deposit  in  the  United 
SUtee  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  said  tribes 
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in  such  amounU  as  the  Uibes  and  the  Secre- 
Ury may  approve,  and  not  out  of  said  Judg- 
ment and  interest  thereon. 

(d)  On  approval  of  the  roll  by  the  Secre- 
tary, payment  shall  be  made  directly  to  each 
enrollee.  or  hU  heirs  or  legatees  upon  proof 
of  death  and  Inheritance  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  whoae  findings  shaU  be  final  and 
conclusive,  except  that  a  share  or  interest 
therein  payable  to  a  person  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  or  to  a  person  under  legal 
dlsablUty  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
such  procedure  as  the  Secretary,  with  the 
advice  of  the  tribes,  deterfnines  appropriate 
to  protect  hU  best  mUresU. 

(e)  Punds  distributed  per  caplUl  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  shall  not  be  subject  to  Fed- 
eral or  SUto  income  taxes. 

Hie  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  Uie  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (Hit.  18192)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  DISPOSITION  OF 
FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  PAY 
JUDGli«ENT8  IN  FAVOR  OP  SEMI- 
NOLE TRIBE  OP  OKLAHOMA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  18885) 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  Judgments  in  favor 
of  the  Seminole  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  in 
dockets  numbered  150  and  248  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJl.  18886 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
unexpended  balance  of  the  funds  on  depodt 
m  the  Tteasury  of  the  United  SUtee  to  the 
credit  of  the  Seminole  Tribe  of  Oklahoma 
that  were  appnqiriated  by  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 29,  1969  (73  SUt.  717).  to  pay  a 
Judgment  by  the  T"*"*^"  Claims  Commission 
In  docket  numbered  160.  and  by  the  Act  of 
May  13,  1986  (80  Stat.  141).  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  In 
docket  ntunbered  248,  and  any  Interest 
thereon,  less  payment  of  attorneys'  fees  and 
expenses,  together  with  those  school  funds 
on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
SUtes  under  the  foUowlng  symbols  and 
titles: 

14X7091  Seminole  school  fund. 

14X7591  Interest  and  accruals  on  Interest, 
Seminole  school  f imd,  may  be  advanced,  ex- 
pended. Invested,  or  retovested  for  any  pur- 
pose that  is  authorized  by  the  Oeneral  Coun- 
cil of  the  Seminole  TMbe  of  Oklahoma  or 
other  recognised  govconlng  body  of  that 
trtbe  and  i4>proved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Sac.  2.  TTie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTTEORIZING  SECRETARY  OP  THE 
INTERIOR  TO  EXCHANGE  CER- 
TAIN  LANDS  IN  SHATA  COUNTY. 
CALIF. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  8781) 
to  provide  for  the  exchange  of  certain 
lands  in  Shasta  County,  Calif. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  f  oUows : 

HJt.  8781 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  and  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Central  Valley  project 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  U  authorized 
to  convey  by  qultelalm  deed  to  Summit  City 
Public  UtlUty  DUtrict  all  right,  title,  and  m- 
terest  of  the  United  SUtes  in  and  to  7.11 
acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  located  in  ShasU 
County.  California,  and  more  particularly  de- 
scribed below  as  parcel  A.  Said  conveyance 
shall  except  and  reserve  to  the  United  States 
the  northerly  ten  feet  of  parcel  A  for  future 
road-wldenlng  purposes  by  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Sec.  2.  The  conveyance  of  the  United 
States  of  said  parcel  A  shall  be  contingent 
upon  agreement  by  the  Summit  City  PubUc 
Utility  District  to  quitclaim  to  the  United 
SUtes  title  to  5.92  acres  of  land,  more  or  less, 
and  more  particularly  described  below  as  par- 
cel B,  subject  only  to  outstanding  easemenU 
and  rtghte-of-way  of  record  In  favor  of  the 
public  or  third  parties. 

Sec.  3.  The  value  of  the  properties  so  ex- 
changed either  shall  be  approximately  equal, 
or.  if  they  are  not  approximately  equal,  the 
values  ShaU  be  equalized  by  the  payment  of 
cash  to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as 
the  circumstances  require:  Provided,  That  If 
It  Is  determined  that  payment  Is  to  be  made 
to  the  grantor,  such  payment  shall  be  made 
from  funds  available  for  the  construction  or 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Central 
Valley  project. 

Sec.  4.  Parcels  A  and  B  referred  to  in  sec- 
tions 1  and  2  above  are  described  as  follows: 
Parcel  A 
A  parcel  of  land  in  the  south  half  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  26.  township  33 
north,  range  6  west,  Mount  Diablo  meridian. 
ShasU  County,  California,  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  south  boundary 
of  SUte  of  CallfomU  right-of-way  for  Route 
II-Sha-209-A,  from  which  the  northeast 
comer  of  that  certain  6.92-acre,  more  or  less, 
parcel  of  land  described  in  the  quitclaim 
deed  from  the  United  SUte  of  America  to 
Summit  City  Public  UUUties  DUtrict,  re- 
corded August  13,  1964,  in  book  433.  page  455. 
Official  Records  of  Shasta  County  bears  south 
88  degrees  44  minutes  15  seconds  east,  84.88 
feet,  from  said  northeast  comer  the  center 
quarter  section  corner  of  section  26  bears 
south  52  degreee  55  minutes  30  seconds  west. 
1609.9  feet: 

thence  from  said  initial  point  by  metes 
aT»i  bounds,  south  88  degrees  44  minutes  16 
seconds  east.  296.61  feet,  along  said  south 
Ixmndary  of  SUto  of  California  right-of-way 
for  Routo  II-8ha-a09-A: 

thence  continuing  along  right-of-way 
south  87  degrees  32  minutes  22  seconds  east, 
38.47  feet: 

thence  on  a  curve  to  the  right,  with  a 
radius  of  930  feet,  402.07  feet  along  the  curve, 
the  central  angle  of  which  is  26  degrees  02 
minutes  16  seconds,  south  3  degrees  50  min- 
utes west,  390.01  feet,  south  89  degrees  03 
minutes  west,  606.41  feet  to  a  point  on  the 
east  boundary  of  said  5.91-acre  parcel  of  land; 
thence  continuing  south  89  degrees  03  min- 
utes west,  86.09  feet,  north  3  degrees  60  min- 
utes 11  seconds  east,  603.29  feet  to  the  place 
of  beginning,  but  excepting  therefrom  the 
northerly  10  feet  thereof,  containing  after 
m»iriTig  such  exception,  an  area  of  7.1  acres, 
more  or  less. 

Parcel  B 

A  parcel  of  land  m  the  southwest  quarter 
of  the  northeast  quarter,  section  26,  town- 
ship 33  north,  range  5  west.  Mount  Diablo 
meridian,  ShasU  County,  California,  being 


aU  of  that  cerUln  5.92  acres,  more  or  less, 
parcel  of  land  described  m  the  quitclaim 
deed  from  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to 
Siunmlt  City  PubUc  Utilities  District,  re- 
corded August  13,  1964.  in  book  433,  at  page 
455.  official  records  of  ShasU  County,  that  is 
described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  east-west  cen- 
terllne  of  section  26.  township  33  north, 
range  5  west,  Mount  Diablo  meridian,  from 
which  the  center  quarter  section  comer  of 
section  26  bears  south  89  degrees  02  minutes 
46  seconds  west.  950.89  feet. 

thence  from  said  Initial  point,  by  metes 
and  bounds,  north  3  degrees  50  minutes  11 
seconds  east,  963.77  feet,  to  a  point  on  the 
south  boundary  of  the  State  of  California 
right-of-way  for  Route  II-Sha-20»-A; 

thence  along  said  south  boundary  of  SUte 
right-of-way  south  88  degrees  44  minutes  16 
seconds  east,  269.33  feet,  south  3  degrees  60 
minutes  11  seconds  west,  952.32  feet,  to  a 
point  on  the  east-west  centerllne  of  section 
26: 

thence  along  east-west  centerllne  of  sec- 
tion 26,  south  89  degrees  02  minutes  46  sec- 
onds west,  270  feet  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  the  following  language : 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  convey  to  the  Summit  City  Pub- 
lic Utility  District,  ShasU  County,  Califor- 
nia, approximately  7.24  acres,  more  or  less, 
and  to  accept  from  the  district  In  exchange 
therefor  5.91  acres,  more  or  leas,  of  land  lo- 
cated in  Section  26,  Township  33  North. 
Range  5  West,  Moimt  Diablo  Meridian,  ShasU 
County,  California,  and  further  identified 
in  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  as  parcels  A  and 
B.  respectively.  The  properties  so  exchanged 
either  shaU  be  approximately  equal  in  fair 
market  value  or  If  they  are  not  approximately 
equal,  shall  be  eqtialind  by  the  payment  of 
cash  to  the  district  or  to  the  Secretary  as  re- 
quired: Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall 
order  appraisals  made  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  both  parcels  of  land  without  con- 
sideration for  any  improvemento  thereon, 
with  said  appraisals  to  constitute  final  de- 
terminations of  value:  Provided  further. 
That  any  cash  payment  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  credited  to  the  funds  avail- 
able for  construction  or  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Central  Valley  project  and 
any  dlsbursemento  made  by  him  shall  be 
made  from  said  funds." 


The  cc»nmlttee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

TTie  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  exchange  certain  lands  in 
Shasta  County,  California,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^^ 

AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY  OP  THE 
INTERIOR  TO  CONVEY  TO  CITY 
OF  KENAI.  ALASKA.  INTE3tESTS  OP 
UNITED  STATES  IN  CJERTAIN  LAND 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  17609) 
to  convey  to  the  dty  of  Kenai,  Alaska,  all 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  certam 
land  located  therein. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  know 
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wbetfaer  or  not  his  alio  Involves  the  oU 
•nd/or  mineral  i  Ights  In  this  oonveyanoe 
and  If ,  u  •  sao^  part  of  the  question, 
whether  they  ar4  the  same  as  the  rights 
eonveyed  by  the  itate. 

Mr.  POLLOCB .  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  ylddf 

Mr.  HALL.  I  I  n  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from   Jaska. 

Mr.  POUiOCX  m  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman, let  me  81  ly  that  the  <^  and  gas 
rights  have  beei  reserved  by  the  n.S. 
Government.  Thi  purpose  of  the  original 
1961  conveyance  was  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  health  center  for  the  residents 
of  K^Tiai-  The  oei  iter  was  established  and 
18  now  on  the  pircel  of  land.  A  patent 
was  Issued  to  th<  i  State  of  Alaska  under 
the  Alaska  Publl  >  Worka  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  August  30,  1957. 
The  original  owier,  the  city  of  Kenal. 
wishes  to  sell  tte  land  now  to  the  de- 
velopers of  an  ac  Jacent  shopping  center, 
and  these  funds.  In  turn,  will  be  used  to 
move  the  health  center  a  short  distance 
away  Where  it  wt  i  continue  to  be  operat- 
ed by' me  city  df  Kenal.  The  dty  has 
agreed  to  wnfM^t  responsibility  for  the 
operation  and  muntenance  of  this  health 
center  in  perpetu:  ty  frwn  the  State.  Thus 
the  purpose  of  tt  e  condition  in  the  U.8. 
patent  will  contb  lue  to  be  met,  since  the 
dtiaens  of  the  s^a  will  be  served  by  the 

city. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  in  summariz- 
ing, the  gentlema  i  would  answer  affirma- 
tively that  the  crlglnal  oil  and  mineral 
rights  have  been  reserved  by  the  United 
States  in  both  li  stances  from  the  State 


the 


State   to   the   dty;    is 


and    from 
correct? 

Mr.  POLLCX^K  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  tha  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  th  ink  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  ^  withdraw  my  reserva- 


tion of  obJ( 

The 
the  present 

There 
read  the 


tie 
corpoi  fttl 


enact!  tent 


Is  there  objection  to 
l^ation  of  the  bill? 
ig  n)  objection,  the  Clerk 
as  fi  lUows: 

hJr.  17609 

the  Senate  and  House  of 

the    United    States    of 

assembled.  That  there  la 

without  any  monetary 

city  of  Kenal,  Alaska, 

on  organised  under  the 

>r  Alaska,  aU  rights,  title. 

the  United  States  baa  on 

of  thU  Act  in  lot  18, 

5  nortb,  range  11  west, 

[tract  O.  BtoUn  subdlvl- 

1.88  acres,  more  or  less, 

1,224,912  Issued  De- 


nimijered 


enacted  by 
resentatives    o, 
I  in  Congrei  s 
hereby  qultclalmel 
consideration  to 
a  municipal 
laws  of  the  State 
and  Interest  whlot 
the  date  of 
section  5,  townshl)) 
Seward  meridian 
slon),   containing 
under  patent 
cember  26,  1B61 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  aU  afl^r  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  f oUowh  g  language: 

•That  the  Secret  iry  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  convey  to  the  city 
of  Kenal,  Alaska,  a  municipal  corporation 
organised  under  1  be  laws  of  the  State  of 
Alaska,  all  right,  Itle,  and  Interests  which 
the  United  States  has,  excepting,  however, 
all  oil  and  gas  d(  posits,  together  with  the 
right  to  prospect  or.  mine,  and  remove  the 
same,  in  lot  18,  8«  ;tlon  5,  township  5  north, 
range  11  west,  Sev  ard  meridian  (tract  Etolln 
subdivision),  combining  1.88  acres,  more  or 
less,  upon  the  coi  ditlon  that  U  said  tract  Is 
sold  by  the  city  o!  Kenal,  proceeds  received 
from  such  sale  si  all  be  used  for  the  con- 


■truetlon  and  maintenance  of  a  publlo  health 
faculty  within  the  city  limlU." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  to  the  city  of  Kenal. 
Alaska,  interests  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
certain  land." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

EXTENDINO  THE  TIME  FOR  FUJNO 
dP  APPLICATIONS  FOR  SELEC- 
TION OP  CERTAIN  LANDS  BY  THE 
STATE  OP  ALASKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  17874) 
to  amend  the  act  providing  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  Alaska  into  the 
Union  in  order  to  extend  the  time  for 
the  filing  of  applications  for  the  selection 
of  certain  lands  by  such  State. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
would  like  to  interrogate  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Pollock]  on  this  bill. 

I  notice  that  this  bill  has  to  do  with 
the  right  of  the  State  of  Alaska  to  choose 
approximately  103  million  acres  of  oil 
and  gas  rights  to  be  the  property  of  the 
State  of  Alaska:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  this  is  not  quite 
correct.  The  State  of  Alaska  was  au- 
thorized 25  years  to  select  roughly  103 
million  acres  of  land,  but  under  the  orig- 
inal Alaskan  statehood  legislation  only  a 
period  of  5  years  was  granted  for  the  se- 
lection of  any  of  these  lands  that  were 
imder  Federal  mineral  lease.  The  time 
was  extended  for  an  additional  5  years 
in  1964.  The  period  of  time  will  lapse  and 
run  out  on  January  3.  1969. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  ex- 
tend this  polod  of  time. 

I  might  go  back  a  little  further,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  and  say 
that  the  bill  as  originally  Introduced  was 
to  extend  the  period  of  time  for  15  addi- 
tional years,  which  would  have  made  It 
conform  to  the  period  given  for  the  selec- 
tion of  all  otlicr  lands  promised  to  the 
State;  that  Is,  there  would  be  a  total  of 
25  years  for  tiie  selection  of  such  lands. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  orig- 
inally rendered  a  report  indicating  it 
would  not  agree  to  the  15-year  extension, 
but  would  agree  to  a  S-year  extension, 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  concurred. 

Then  about  a  week  or  two  ago  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  sent  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  stating  in  essence 
that  in  view  of  the  oil  strike  on  the  north 
slope  of  Alaska  they  now  wanted  to  take  a 
new  look  into  the  original  revenue  shar- 
ing percentages  allocated  to  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments,  and  review  the  se- 
lection procedures  of  the  State,  and  the 
competition  versus  noncompetitive  oil- 
leasing  procedures.  Tht  sum  and  sub- 
stance is  that  the  administration  now 
wants  the  time  to  lapse  and  run  out  for 
State  selection  of  Federal  mineral  leased 
lands.  I  have  very  vigorously  protested 


this,  and  as  a  result  an  officer  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  did  come  before 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  at  the  last  minute  and  did  agree 
to  a  6-month  extension  rather  than  let- 
ting the  selection  period  lapse.  This  is,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  a  totally  impractical 
time  for  selection,  and  will  force  us  to 
immediately  introduce  a  like  piece  of 
legislation  at  the  beginning  of  the  9l8t 
Congress.  With  a  new  administration 
and  a  new  Congress  in  the  offing,  the 
time  does  not  seem  to  be  adequate.  I  had 
requested  of  the  committee  that  they  ex- 
tend the  period  for  1  year.  The  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  recommended  and  the  committee 
unanimously  concurred  that  this  period 
of  time  should  perhajM  be  corrected  to  a 
9-month  period,  which  would  give  us 
time  during  which  to  wortt  the  will  of 
the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  A  fur- 
ther question,  Mr.  Speaker:  Of  the  103 
million  acres,  how  many  acres  has  the 
State  of  Alaska  selected  up  to  now,  and 
how  many  more  acres  are  there  to  be 
decided  upon  as  to  whether  they  will 
choose  them  or  not? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  The  State  of  Alaska 
has  now  selected  about  20  million  acres, 
so  we  have  a  substantial  amount  of  acres 
yet  to  be  selected. 

The  original  extension  of  time  was 
granted  because  of  initial  delays  In  the 
promulgation  of  rules  and  regulations, 
and  the  extensive  delay  in  the  govern- 
mental surveying  of  selected  land.  But 
we  have  had  another  factor  in  the  last 
2  years  which  prevented  further  State 
selection,  and  that  is  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  imposed  a  land  freeze 
on  all  Federal  land  transactions  in 
Alaska.  We  have  been  held  up  on  land 
selections  because  of  the  filing  of  numer- 
ous aboriginal  native  land  claims.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  make  any  selec- 
tions in  the  last  2  years. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  A 
further  question.  Mr.  Speaker:  If  the 
State  of  Alaska  has  some  80  million  acres 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  study  or 
go  over,  will  9  months  be  a  suffident 
length  of  time  in  which  to  do  this,  or  to 
even  make  a  dent  in  this  number  of 
acres? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  Inquiry.  The  answer  Is  that,  of  course. 
It  certainly  will  not  be  sufficient  time. 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  only  as 
an  interim  measure,  so  that  the  author- 
ized selection  period  will  not  lapse  under 
the  statehood  enabling  legislation.  I  will 
immediately  file  another  bill  In  the  91st 
Congress  for  an  extension  of  the  time  to 
the  full  25-year  selection  period  enjoyed 
for  other  purposes.  This  will  give  the 
Congress  time  to  review  the  changing 
attitudes  of  the  Department  and  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  with  respect  to  a  further 
extension.  This  is  intended  to  be  only  an 
interim  measure. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  One 
final  question,  Mr.  Speaker:  This  huge 
oil  strike  recently  in  Alaska  which 
promises  to  practically  upset  the  balance 
of  power,  so  far  as  oil  la  concerned.  Is 
any  of  that  oil  acreage  in  these  103  mil- 
Ilea  acres? 
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Mr.  POUXX^K.  We  have  had  a  nimi- 
ber  of  acres  of  mineral  lease  acres 
selected.  Tes,  there  would  be  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  these  103  million  acres  of 
land  that  would  be  selected  which  are 
under  mineral  lease,  and  much  would  be 
mvolved  on  the  north  slope.  We  do  not 
know  at  this  potot  to  what  extent.  There 
are  something  like  91  million  acres  of 
potentially  valuable  oil  and  gas  lands 
that  are  on  the  north  slope.  Some  of  this 
is  good,  some  of  It  is  not  at  the  present 
time.  Tlie  purpose  of  this  act  is  only  as 
an  mterim  measure  to  keep  this  right  of 
selection  alive  until  the  next  Congress, 
and  then  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  Bureau  of  the  Budget  can 
present  their  views. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
3ield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
if  it  is  the  Intention  of  the  chairman  to 
submit  a  committee  amendment  which 
clarifies  the  committee  amendment  as 
written  in  the  bill,  particularly  on  page  2, 
to  extend  this  for  9  months  as  stated? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  there  is  an  amendment.  This  was 
in  the  committee  report.  And  it  would  be 
automatically  placed  before  the  body  just 
as  soon  as  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest is  given. 

May  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  it  was 
felt  that  to  have  an  expiration  of  this  on 
the  3d  of  January  before  the  next  Con- 
gress comes  into  session  is  not  fair  to 
Alaska. 

Also  when  we  speak  of  102  million  acres 
for  Alaska,  as  part  of  the  Alaska  state- 
hood bill,  all  of  us  begin  to  think  in  terms 
of  a  huge  amount  of  acres,  but  when  you 
take  the  percentage  of  that  amount  of 
land  in  Alaska  compared  with  the  over- 
all area  of  Alaska,  then  there  are  many 
states  that  have  a  greater  percentage 
than  Alaska,  and  that  has  to  be  con- 
sidered In  a  constructive  i4>proach  to  this 
matter. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  statement.  Am  I  correct  in  my  imder- 
standing  that  about  99  percent  of  the 
land  in  the  new  State  of  Alaska  is  still 
federally  owned? 

Mr.  POUiOCK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  is  almost  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  understand  that  part  of 
this  delay  is  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  not  even  completed  its  land 
survey?    - 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one 
final  question:  That  is.  Does  this  include 
offshore  mineral  emd  oil  rights  as  well 
as  mineral  and  oil  rights  beneath  the 
land? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  believe  that  is  one 
of  these  questions  that  has  to  be  decided 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJi.  17874 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska  Into  the 
Union";  approved  July  7,  1968  (72  Stat.  339). 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "ten 
years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "twenty- 
five  years". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  claiue 
and  Insert  the  following  language: 

"That  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  into  the  Union",  approved  July  7, 
1958  (72  Stat.  339),  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "ten  years"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'ten  years  and  nine  months'." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  THE  DISPOSITION 
OF  FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  PAY 
A  JUDGMENT  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE 
CHICKASAW  NATION  OR  TRIBE 
OF  OKLAHOMA,  AND  FOR  OTHER 
PURPOSES 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  2715)  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  or  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  2715 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
unexpended  balance  of  funds  on  deposit  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  that  were 
appropriated  by  the  Act  of  March  31,  1061,  to 
pay  a  judgment  by  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission In  docket  nimibered  269  and  any 
interest  thereon,  leas  payment  of  attorney 
fees  and  expenses,  and  any  other  funds  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  deposited  In  the  United 
States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Chicka- 
saw Nation  or  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  from 
sources  other  than  claims  may  be  used,  ad- 
vanced, expended,  deposited,  invested,  or  re- 
Invested  for  any  purpose  that  Is  authorized 
by  the  Oovemor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation 
and  approved  by  tb«  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  DISPOSITION  OP 
FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  PAY  A 
JUDGMENT  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE 
SOUTHERN  PAIUTE  NATION  OF 
INDIANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  3227)  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  fimds  ap- 
propriated to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Southern  Palute  Nation  of  Indians 
in  Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets 


numbered  88,  330,  and  330-A.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl,  as  follows: 

S.  3327 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purpose  of  disposing  of  the  sum  of  S7,aSS,- 
166.19  appropriated  AprU  30,  1966  (79  Stat. 
81, 108,  109) ,  to  pay  a  Judgment  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  entered  In  its  dockets 
numbered  88,  330,  and  330-A  on  January  18, 
1966,  on  behalf  of  the  Southern  Palute  Na- 
tion, the  bands  and  groupa  of  Southern 
Palute  Indiana  named  In  the  petitions  and 
the  Las  Vegas  Band,  together  with  mterest 
accruing  thereon,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  prepare  a  roll  of  all  persons  who 
meet  the  following  requirements  for  eligi- 
bility: (a)  they  were  bom  on  or  prior  to  and 
living  on  the  date  of  this  Act  and  are  (b)  en- 
rolled or  entitled  to  be  enrolled  as  members 
of  the  Kalbab  Band  of  Palute  Indians  of 
the  Kalbab  Reservation,  Arizona,  or  (c)  en- 
rolled or  entitled  to  be  enrolled  as  members 
of  the  Moapa  Band  of  Palute  Indians  of  the 
Moapa  River  Reservation,  Nevada,  or  (d) 
whose  names  or  the  name  of  a  lineal  ances- 
tor appears  on  the  final  rolls  of  the  Shivwlts, 
Kanosb,  Koosbarem,  and  Indian  Peaks  Bands 
of  Palute  Indians  which  were  prepared  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  of  September  1,  1964  (68 
Stat.  1099),  or  (e)  Southern  Palute  Indians 
whose  names  or  the  name  of  a  lineal  ances- 
tor appears  on  the  January  1,  1940,  census 
roll  of  the  Cedar  City.  Utah.  Indians,  or  (f) 
Southern  Palute  Indians  whose  names  or  the 
name  of  a  lineal  ancestor  appears  on  the 
January  1,  1940,  census  roll  of  the  Las  Vegas 
Colony,  Nevada,  or  (g)  Indians  living  else- 
where who  can  establish  Southern  Palute 
lineal  descent  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior:  Provided,  however. 
That  no  enroUee  shall  have  elected  or  shall 
elect  to  participate  In  the  judgment  awarded 
by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  In  Its 
dockets  numbered  31,  37,  80.  80-D,  and  347. 
granted  to  "Certain  Indians  of  California" 
or  in  dockets  numbered  351  and  391-A 
granted  to  the  Chemehuevl  Tribe  of  Indians. 
Any  person  qualifying  for  enrollment  as  a 
member  of  more  than  one  of  the  named  In- 
dian groups  &hall  elect  with  which  group  he 
shall  be  enrolled  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Applications  for  enrollment  must 
be  filed  with  the  Area  Director,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Phoenix,  Arizona,  In  the  man- 
ner and  within  the  time  limits  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  for  that  purpose.  The  Secre- 
tary's determination  on  all  applications  for 
enrollment  shall  be  final. 

Skc.  3.  The  cost  of  preparing  the  Southern 
Palute  Indian  roll,  and  of  disposing  of  the 
Judgment  funds,  and  the  deduction  of  at- 
torneys' fees  and  expenses  and  the  cost  of 
litigation,  shall  be  deducted  from  the  Judg- 
ment fund.  The  balance  of  said  fund,  to- 
gether with  accrued  Interest,  shaU  be  ap- 
portioned by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
among  the  groups  of  p>er8ons  entitled  to  en- 
rollment on  the  Southern  Palute  Indian  roll 
as  provided  In  section  1  of  this  Act.  Appor- 
tionment among  said  groups  shall  be  on  the 
ratio  that  the  number  of  enroll  ees  in  each 
group  shall  bear  to  the  total  number  enrolled 
on  the  Southern  Palute  Indian  roll. 

SBC.  4.  The  total  amounts  apportioned  to 
the  groups  enrolled  In  section  1  (b)  and  (c) 
shall  be  redeposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  respective 
bands,  and  may  be  advanced,  expended.  In- 
vested, or  reinvested  In  any  manner  author- 
ized by  the  governing  body  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary:  Provided,  That,  except  for 
any  band  that  has  not  heretofore  been  ter- 
minated, and  except  for  such  amounts  as 
may   be  authorized   and   approved   for  per 
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cftplt*  dliWbutlor  ,  noM  of  th«  Mid  ftmdi  to 
dmcwlted  abaU  t  •  irltbdrswn  until  alzty 
dapTftftar  the  Sw  ^twy  of  the  I»«^«  "^ 
have  mibmltted  oompreheMlve.  detaUed 
plans  for  their  um  to  the  reepeottve  CSoinmlt- 
teee  on  Interior  ind  Insular  Affam  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Xouae  of  BeprwPUtlvee. 
which  eUty  dajra  ■  laU  not  Include  daya  whMi 
either  the  Houee  of  Repreeentattree  or  the 
Senate  U  not  In  leeelon  beoauae  of  an  ad- 
joununant  of  ma  i  than  three  calendar  daya. 

ams  6.  The  fuj  da  apportioned  to  thoee 
southern  Palute  :  ndlans  enroUad  under  aec- 
ttona  1  (t)  and  (|  >  thaU  be  aTallabto  for  dis- 
tribution In  e«iua  sharea  to  the  enrtdleea  ex- 
cept as  provided  1 »  section  9  ct  this  Act. 

sac  aTsuxns  pi  yable  to  enroUeaa  or  ttielr 
helra  or  legatees  irho  ara  l«s  thM  twity- 
one  year*  of  age  or  who  are  under  a  leg^ 
dlsabUlty  ahaU  b  i  paid  in  accordance  with 
such  proceduraa  1 1  the  Secretary  determtoee 
wUl  best  protect  their  Intaraats.  Including 
the  establlshmant  of  trusts.  

Sac  7  All  fundi ,  including  interaat.  of  the 
sdult' members  ol  any  group  «»»;^«*.  PV^" 
•uant  to  sections  1  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  Act 
may  be  advanced,  expended.  Invested,  or  re- 
Invested  in  any  d  lanner  pursuant  to  a  plan 
agreeiT'upon  betveen  the  govwnlng  body 
theretf  br  by  the  i  lembers  thereof,  at  a  meet- 
ing caUed  In  acco  dance  with  rulee  approved 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Intwrlor.  wad  the 
Bomrd  of  mdlan  J!  Ifalrs  of  the  State  of  Utah 
subject,  however,  to  the  PWtoJJf  ^VJfToni 
of  such  plan  by  tt  e  Secretary  of  the  Intertor. 
However,  the  Seci  etary  of  the  l^tBrtor  a^l 
not  be  charged  wl  h  any  rasponslbUlty  In  the 
admlnlrtratton  of  the  funda. 

Bk:.  8.  No  part  rf  the  per  capita  distribu- 
tions made  \inder  authority  of  thla  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  »W  nral  or  SUte  Income  tax. 

SK.  9.  The  aeo  stary  is  authorlaed  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  i  iguUttons  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  thli  Act. 

With  the  f  oll(  iwlng  committee  amend- 
ment: 

on  page  8.  Un  i  31.  through  page  4,  Une 
18.  strike  out  aU  of  section  4  and  insert  the 
following  In  llau  i  harwf : 

"Sic  4  The  to  al  amounts  apportioned  to 
the  group*  enrtdl  d  In  section  l  (b)  and  (c) 
shaU  be  redepoal'  ed  in  the  Treasury  ol  the 
xmited  SUtaa  to  aae  credit  of  the  respective 
bands,  and  may  >•  advanced,  expanded,  in- 
vested, or  relnwited  In  any  manner  au- 
thorized by  the  g(  vemlng  body  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary." 

The  commltte  b  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  c  rdered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  t  le  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  t  >  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


tiM  Queolian  TMb*  of  Indiana  that  were  I4>- 
propruted  by  the  Act  of  October  81.  1065  (78 
Stat.  1153).  to  pay  a  Judgment  granted  by 
the  TT»«<i»w  cialma  Onmmlssl'^n  in  docket 
numbered  310.  and  the  Intereat  thereon,  leaa 
payment  of  attorney  feea  and  expenses,  may 
be  advanced,  expended.  Inveatad.  or  remveated 
for  any  purpoae  that  la  authorlaed  by  the 
Queohan  Tribal  CouneU  and  ^proved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sac  3.  Any  part  ot  such  funds  that  may 
b*  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  tribe 
ttiBU  not  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  in- 
come tax. 

Sac.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  U  au- 
thorised to  preecrlbe  rulee  and  regulaUons 
to  carry  out  the  provlalons  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  tiilrd  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDINO  P  OR  THE  DDSPOSTTION 
OF  JUDOMSNT  FUNDS  ON  DB- 
pOSrr  TO  JTHE  CREDIT  OF  THE 
QXJECHAN  "mSE  OF  THE  FORT 
YXJMA  RBS^VATION.  CAXLP. 

The  Cleric 
provide  for  the 
funds  on  dq)0 
Quechan  Tribe 
ervation.  Caltf . 
mission  docket 
other  purpoMS. 

There  being 
lead  the  bill,  as 


dmMBit 


Be  it  anaated 


ctbled  the  bill  (S.  3620)  to 
disposition  of  Judgment 
_.  to  the  credit  of  the 
of  the  Fort  Yuma  Res- 
in T"«1<'"^  Claims  Corn- 
numbered  319.  and  for 


no  objection,  the  Cleric 
follows: 

S.   8830 

„„  ^  . by  the  SemUa  and  House 

of  Aepresentotit  M  of  the  United  Statet  o/ 
ilmarioa  to  Oofif  'eaa  assembled.  Tbat  the  im- 
fgTftatAmtt  balau  a  of  funda  on  dapoalt  In  the 
Tteasury  of  thaJDnited  States  to  tba  onditaf 


TENNESSEE  VAIX.EY  AUTHORITY- 
TRIAL  BY  JURY  IN  CASES  INVOLV- 
ING THE  CONDEMNATION  OP 
REAL   PROPERTY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4846) 
to  amend  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity Act  of  1933  to  provide  that  the  issue 
of  just  compensation  may  be  tried  by 
a  Jury  in  any  case  involving  the  condem- 
nation of  real  property  by  the  Tennessee 
VaUey  Authority. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  4846 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou*e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
35  of  the  Tsnneaeee  VaUey  Authority  Act  of 
1038  (16  X7.3.C.  831z)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sao.  35.  (a)  The  Corporation  may  cause 
pioceedlnga  to  be  instituted  for  the  acquisi- 
tion by  condemnation  of  any  lands,  ease- 
ments, or  rights  of  way  which.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Corporation,  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  proceed- 
ing #t»*l'  be  instituted  m  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
land,  easement,  ri^t  of  way,  or  other  inter- 
est, or  any  part  thereof,  U  located,  and  auch 
court  ahaU  liave  fuU  Jurisdiction  to  dlveet 
the  complete  title  to  the  property  sought  to 
be  acquired  out  of  all  persons  or  claimants 
and  veat  the  same  in  the  United  States  In 
tee  simple,  and  to  enter  a  decree  quieting 
ttM  ttUe  thereto  in  the  United  SUtee  of 
America.  Any  party  to  suoh  proceedings  shaU 
have  a  trial  by  Jury  of  the  issue  of  Just  com- 
pensation, if  a  demand  therefor  is  lUed  with- 
in the  time  aUowad  for  answer  or  within 
suoh  further  time  aa  the  court  may  fix. 

"(b)  Upon  (1)  acceptance  of  an  award  by 
the  owner  of  any  property  herein  i»ovided 
to  be  appropriated,  and  the  payment  of  the 
money  awarded,  or  (3)  payment  of  the  com- 
pensation flnaUy  awarded  Into  the  registry 
of  the  court  by  the  Corporation,  the  title  to 
said  property  and  the  right  to  the  possession 
thereof  shall  pass  to  the  United  SUtes,  and 
ttM  United  Statea  shall  be  entlUed  to  a  writ 
In  the  same  proceeding  to  dispossess  the  for- 
mer owner  of  said  property,  and  all  Ibssbbs, 
sgents.  and  attorneys  of  suoh  former  owner, 
and  to  put  the  United  Statea,  by  Ita  conm- 
rata  creature  and  agent,  the  Ooiporation. 
Into  poasBsslon  of  said  property." 

Sao.  X  "nie  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
epeot  to  oondemnatton  proceertings  InsU- 
tutad  by  the  Trinnnssss  VaUey  Authority  on 

and  after  the  day  after  the  date  of 

Ita  enactment. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inaait  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  ma- 
terial: 

"That  the  last  six  paragraphs  of  section  25 
of  the  Tenneaaee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1083 
(48  Stat.  70).  as  amended  (16  UJB.O.  831x). 
are  hereby  repealed. 

"Sao.  3.  Tlie  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
■haU  be  effective  only  with  respect  to  con- 
demnation proceedings  initiated  after  thirty 
days  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act  of  1933  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain provisions  applicable  to  condemna- 
tion proceedings." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  a  similar  Senate 
bill  (S.  1637)  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  with  re- 
spect to  certain  provisions  applicable  to 
condemnation  proceedings,  an  identical 
companion  bill  to  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1637 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepreeentativea  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  in  Congress  aasemhled.  That  the  last 
six  paragraphs  of  section  35  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1083  (48  SUt.  70) .  as 
amended  (16  UJB.C.  8Slz),  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Sao.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  thla  Act 
ShaU  be  effective  only  with  respect  to  con- 
demnation proceedings  initiated  after  thirty 
days  f ollowmg  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  QUIIiLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  to  assure  land- 
owners the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  liti- 
gation involving  compensation  for  prop- 
en^  acquired  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

The  benefits  to  the  district  I  represent 
and  to  all  other  areas  of  Tennessee,  as 
well  as  to  other  States  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  which  have  resulted  from  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  the  great  TVA 
flood  control  and  power  system,  are  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  defy  adequate  de- 
scription. Introduction  of  legl^tlon  to 
provide  Jury  trials  In  property  condemna- 
tion cases  is  by  no  means  intended  as  a 
criticism  of  the  outstanding  and  continu- 
ing achievements  of  TVA.  The  sole  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  assure  prop- 
erty owners  their  traditional  American 
right  to  trial  by  Jury,  when  they  so  de- 
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sire,  of  disputes  arising  out  of  determi- 
nation of  just  and  fair  compensation  for 
property  needed  by  TVA  In  the  course 
of  its  development  and  expansion. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  TVA's  opera- 
tions, the  vast  majority  of  such  disputes 
result  from  acquisition  of  land  which 
will  be  flooded  from  water  impoundment 
or  land  essential  for  rights-of-way  for 
transmission  lines.  Many  times,  the  land 
and  other  property  needed  by  TVA  rep- 
resents all  or  portions  of  small  farms 
which  the  owners  have  toiled  to  estab- 
lish and  develop  into  a  means  of  earn- 
ing a  livelihood.  During  the  fiscal  year 
ended  last  Jime  30,  TVA  acquired  title 
to  45,367  acres  and  easements  for  404 
miles  of  transmission  lines. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  the  negotiations  required  for  acqui- 
sition of  such  a  large  amoimt  of  land  in 
every  case  would  have  ended  in  satis- 
faction to  all  parties  concerned.  It  would 
be  equally  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
satisfactory  agreements  were  not  reached 
between  the  contracting  parties  in  many 
instances. 

There  have  been — and  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be — ^unsuccessful  negotiations 
and  ultimate  settlements  which  are  con- 
sidered to  be  Inequitable.  Since  I  intro- 
duced HH.  11269  in  June  of  last  year,  I 
have  received  hundreds  of  letters  from 
property  owners  in  the  district  I  repre- 
sent in  support  of  legislation  granting 
property  owners  the  right  to  jury  trial 
of  disputes  over  compensation  to  be  paid 
by  TVA.  Obviously,  some  of  these  were 
from  individuals  who  feel  the  settle- 
ments already  made  by  TVA  or  agreed 
upon  as  a  result  of  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings are  insufllcient  to  compensate 
them  adequately  for  their  property.  It  is 
significant,  however,  that  numerous  let- 
ters have  come  from  persons  who  have 
not  been  involved  in  any  manner  with 
acquisition  of  land  by  the  TVA.  These 
letters  were  prompted  by  a  firm  belief 
of  the  writers  that  Jury  trials  are  funda- 
mental to  the  American  judicial  system 
and  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  this  sys- 
tem to  treat  disputes  over  values  of  prop- 
erty in  a  different  manner,  even  though 
these  controversies  Involve  an  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  providing 
Jury  trials  in  itself  will  result  m  satis- 
factory and  equitable  settlement  of  every 
controversy  over  property  values.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  trial  by  jury  is  the 
soundest  And  fairest  manner  so  far  de- 
vised for  determining  equity  for  all  par- 
ties concerned.  Certainly,  citizens  of  this 
great  coimtry  who  own  property  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  should  be  accorded 
treatment  in  land  value  disputes  which 
is  the  best  the  American  system  has  been 
able  to  establish. 

The  people  in  my  district  and  those  in 
the  entire  TVA  area  earnestly  desire  a 
guarantee  of  their  right  to  jury  trials  as 
a  meeiK  of  reaching  equitable  settlement 
of  property  valuation  disputes.  In  fair- 
ness to  them  and  in  keeping  with  the 
traditional  operation  of  the  American 
Judicial  system.  I  respectfully  recom- 
mend the  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time. 


and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  slmUar  House  bill  (HJl.  4846)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DESIGNATINO  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN 
THE  GREAT  SWAMP  NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE  REFUGE,  MORRIS 
COUNTY,  N  J.,  AS  WILDERNESS 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  return  for  immediate 
consideration  to  Calendar  No.  241,  the 
bill  (HJa.  16771),  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Great  Swamp  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Morris  County,  N.J.,  aa 
wilderness. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  know  the 
purpose  of  returning  to  this  bill.  The  bill 
is  scheduled  to  be  considered  under  sus- 
pension. May  we  have  some  reason  for 
returning  to  It? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wrote  the  dis- 
senting views  on  this  bill.  I  think  I  was 
the  only  member  of  the  committee  op- 
posed to  the  measure.  I  do  not  at  this 
time  want  to  be  arbitrary  and  delay  the 
House  in  its  action  on  other  matters  if 
there  is  no  objection  other  than  mine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  piece  of  legislation 
does  not  involve  money.  My  objections  to 
the  bill  were  two.  First,  the  genesis  so  far 
as  I  could  see  was  not  a  matter  of  con- 
servation at  all  but  a  desire  to  prevent 
the  building  of  a  jet  airport  on  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  land.  It  Is  now  an  area 
protected  as  a  national  wildlife  refuge. 
The  people  of  the  area  thought  it  might 
have  a  higher  protection  if  it  had  a  wil- 
derness designation  rather  than  that  of 
a  wildlife  refuge. 

It  was  also  my  contention,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  providing  a  wilderness  designa- 
tion for  this  relatively  small,  3,000-acre 
swamp  area  in  a  very  highly  populated 
sector  of  the  country  could  do  great  vio- 
lence to  the  total  wilderness  preservation 
concept.  We  have  always  tried  to  make 
wilderness  areas  as  large  as  possible. 
Here  we  are  taking  a  smaU  area,  sur- 
rounded by  a  densely  populated  area,  and 
designating  it  a  wilderness  area. 

I  think  maybe  the  people  of  the  area 
will  find  for  themselves,  when  this  is  a 
wilderness  area,  if  it  is  to  become  that, 
that  it  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  ad- 
minister for  the  use  of  the  public,  because 
from  time  to  time  it  needs  little  bits  of 
construction  to  protect  the  area  for  wild- 
life and  for  the  use  of  schoolchildren  and 
others  in  studying  science  and  natural 
life.  Any  of  these  ventures,  of  course, 
would  be  prohibited  when  the  area  is  des- 
ignated as  a  wUdemess  specifically  by 
the  Congress. 

So  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
the  reason  I  asked  for  reconsideration 
was  that.  If  I  were  the  only  one  here  who 
objected  to  the  passage,  I  did  not  want 
to  be  arbitrary  and  take  the  House's  time 
for  further  consideration  of  the  measure. 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this 
bill  came  up  before,  I  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  passed  over  to  protect 
the  right  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Kyl].  Now  that  he  is  agreeable  to 
having  the  bill  considered  and  appar- 
ently is  willing  that  it  be  passed.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  have  jwrsonally  no  objec- 
tion. I  believe  the  bill  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  should  be  some  debate  on 
this  bill.  Therefore,  I  am  going  to  object 
and  let  it  come  up  under  suspension.  It 
is  already  on  the  calendar.  Let  it  come 
up  under  suspensiCHi  where  we  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  get  into  it  further. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  NA- 
TIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
ON  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  384) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  pride,  but  also 
virith  a  sense  of  urgency,  that  I  transmit 
to  you  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Adult 
Basic  Education. 

Today,  more  Americans  are  in  s<^oSl 
than  ever  before.  More  are  receiving 
high  school  and  college  degrees.  More  go 
on  to  graduate  school. 

However,  despite  these  encouraging 
advances,  more  than  24  million  of  our 
adult  citizens,  one  adult  out  of  every  five, 
still  do  not  have  the  equivalent  of  an 
eighth-grade  education. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Adult 
Basic  Education  Program,  the  Congress 
created  a  vital  tool  for  the  building  of  a 
better  America.  Since  1965,  the  program 
has  sought  out  and  served  more  than  a 
million  undereducated  adults. 

Many  participants  in  the  program 
have  now  left  the  welfare  rolls,  obtained 
employment,  and  received  raises  and 
promotions. 

Others  have  taken  vocational  training 
in  high  schools.  Still  others  have 
achieved  high  school  equivalency  ratings. 

Most  significantly,  there  has  been  a 
heartening  change  in  the  attitudes  of 
these  million  Americans.  They  have 
gained  pride  and  self-respect,  ambition 
and  determination,  and  they  have  begun 
to  participate  in  their  communities. 

But  the  Job  is  far  frtwn  finished.  Every 
year,  more  than  a  million  young  people 
drop  out  of  school  and  become  potential 
candidates  for  the  adult  education  pro- 
gram. Hundreds  of  foreigners  come  to 
our  shores  without  an  educational  back- 
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gitmnd  adequat  i  to  enmble  them  to  lead 
productive  lives. 

This  report  pi  eaents  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  chaDenges  a  liead  for  the  Adult  Basic 
Bducatlon  Profffam,  and  I  commend  It  to 
your  attention. 

Ltndoit  B.  Johhson. 

Th«  Wmn  riousi.  September  16. 1968. 


CALL  ( »F  THE  HOUBB 

Mr.  ORCM38.  Itr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKE  I.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Houm  . 

A  call  of  the  B  ouse  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  oiled  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Memqers  failed  to  answer  to 
thelrnames: 

(RbUNo.  322) 


AcUir 


Ashley 

Ashmore 

BavlU 

BUtnlk 

Bound 

BoUlng 

Bolton 

Brock 

Broomflekl 

Brown,  Calif. 

Busb 

CalMU 

C«aey 

ClawBon,  Del 

Collins 

Conyera 

CurtU 

Dkwson 

Donahue 

Dow 

■ckhaittt 

SUbers 

■sch 

nno 


Plat  er 
Plyiit 
O&i  Iner 
0«t  :ja 
Ore  sn,  Oreg. 
art  Iths 
Ou]  n«7 
Hai  n» 


Hai  isen,  Idaho    Rarlck 


Mlnahall 

Nelaen 

Nix 

O'Kelll, 

Pepper 

PetUs 

Pbllbln 

Plokle 


H«lert 

Hei  derson 

Hlo  ES 

Ich  ird 

Jac  >be 

Kaiiten 

lAi  itrum 

Lac  sen 

Llo:  d 

Lot  s.  La. 

Mc<  :uUoch 

Ma(  iden 

Ma  hals.  Calif. 

Ma  bias,  Md. 

Ma; 

Ma:  n* 

Mlc  lel 

MU  er,  CaUf . 

Milk 


R««s 

Reanlck 

Rivera 

Roudebuah 

Boybal 

Satterfleld 

Schwelker 

Slsk 

Skublts 

Smith.  Okla. 

Steed 

Stephens 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Utt 

Wiggins 

WlUls 

Wright 

Tatea 


The  SPEAKEfR 
Members  have 


On  this  roUcaU  349 
Answered  to  their  names. 


a  quorum. 

By  unanimou^ 
ceedings  under 
with. 


BISCAYNE  NATIONAL  MONUMENT, 
FLA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

rules  and  pass  the  bill 

luthorize  the  establish- 

B:  scayne  National  Monu- 

Si  ate  of  Florida,  and  for 

ks  amended. 

as  follows: 

H.R.  561 


Mr.  ASPINAllL 
to  suspend  the 
(HM.  551)   to 
ment  of  the 
ment  in  the 
other  purposes, 

The  Clerk  read 


bf 


►/ 


an  I 


Be  it  enacted 
Representatives 
America  in  Congf^as 
der  to  preserve 
Inspiration,    recr( 
present  and  future 
blnation  of  terree 
ous  life  In  a  tropl 
beauty,  the 
establish  the 
within  so  much 
Florida  as  general}y 
entitled 
Boundary  Map, 
dated  May   1960, 
imposed  on  a 
portion  of  Coast 
Nvimbered  1249  (e 


Seen  tary 
Bis  :ayne 


"Biscay  le 


consent,  further  pro- 
the  call  were  dispensed 


the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 

the    United    States    of 

assembled.  That,  in  or- 

protect  for  tbe  eduostlon, 

tlon,    and    enjoyment     of 

generations  a  rare  com- 

rlal,  marine,  and  amphlbl- 

;al  setting  of  great  natural 

of  the  Interior  may 

National  Monument 

the  area  In  the  State  of 

depicted  on  tbe  drawing 

National     Monument 

nfunbered  NM-BIS  7101.  and 

which   drawing  la    super- 

prolbgraphlc  reproduction  of  a 

I  nd  Oeodetlc  Survey  Chart 

ghtb  edition,  December  20, 


1068,  oorreotlon  numberMl  22.  datad  May  29, 
1988)  as  Uea  north  of  the  north  boundary  of 
the  channel  easement  shown  thereon.  The 
drawing  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  pub- 
lic Inspection  in  the  ofBcea  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  Secretary  may  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  naUonal  monument  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  total  acreage  ot  the  national  monu- 
ment shall  not  exceed  ninety-six  thousand 
three  hundred  acres  and  no  boundary  shall 
be  revised  outward  of  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  obstruct  any  seaport  channel  which  may  be 
hereafter  constructed  outside  the  boundulet 
hereinbefore  referred  to. 

Sac.  a.  (a)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Blacayne  National  Monument,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  acquire  lands,  waters,  or 
interests  therein  by  donation,  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange. 
The  Secretary  may  in  addition  acquire  by  any 
of  the  above  methods  not  more  than  eighty 
acre«  of  land  or  Interests  therein  on  the 
mainland  for  a  headqtiarters  site,  and  not 
more  than  forty  acres  of  land  or  Intereata 
therein  on  Key  Largo  for  a  visitor  contact 
site. 

(b)  When  acquiring  property  by  exchange 
the  Secretary  may  accept  title  to  any  non- 
Federal  property  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  national  moniunent,  and  outside  of  such 
boundaries  within  the  limits  preacribed  in 
subaeeUon  (a)  of  this  section,  and  In  ex- 
change therefor  he  may  convey  to  the 
grantor  of  such  property  any  federaUy  owned 
property  under  his  Jurisdiction  In  the  SUte 
of  Florida  which  he  classifies  as  suitable  for 
exchange  or  other  disposal.  The  values  of 
the  properties  so  exchanged  either  shall  be 
approximately  equal,  or  If  they  are  not  ap- 
proxUnately  equal  the  values  shaU  be  equal- 
ized by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the  grantor 
or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  circumstances  re- 
quire. 

Sac.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  lands  and  Interests  In  land 
owned  by  the  State  of  Florida  or  Dade  Coun- 
ty may  be  acquired  solely  by  donation,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  not  declare  the  Blacayne 
National  Monument  established  until  the 
State  has  transferred  or  agreed  'to  transfer 
to  the  United  SUtes  its  right,  title  and  In- 
terest m  and  to  Its  lands  within  the  boun- 
daries of  said  national  monument.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  not  acquire  any  other  lands  or 
Interests  In  land  pursuant  to  this  Act  ex- 
cept by  donation  or  with  donated  funds  un- 
til the  SUte  has  made  or  obligated  ItaeU 
to  make  the  aforesaid  transfer:  Provided. 
That  nothing  contained  In  this  sentence 
shall  preclude  the  Secretary  from  acquiring 
options  for  the  purchase  of  lands  and  Inter- 
ests In  land,  other  thsm  lands  and  Interests 
In  land  held  by  the  State  of  Florida  or  Dade 
County,  which  are  to  be  acquired  pursuant 
to  this  Act  and,  upon  the  State's  transferring 
or  obUgaUng  Itself  to  transfer  as  aforeaald, 
he  shall  proceed  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
to  acquire  the  other  lands  and  Interests  in 
land  which  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
preserve  and  administer  the  Blscayne  Na- 
tional Monument  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  26,  1916  (39 
Stat.  636:  16  U.S.C.  1-4),  as  amended  and 
supplemented.  The  waters  within  the  Bls- 
cayne National  Monument  shall  continue  to 
be  open  to  fishing  In  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Florida  except  as  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  appropri- 
ate officials  of  said  State,  designates  species 
for  which,  arens  and  times  within  v/hich,  and 
methods  by  which  fishing  is  prohibited,  lim- 
ited or  otherwise  regulated  In  the  interest  of 
sound  conservation  or  In  order  to  achieve  the 
purposes  for  which  the  national  monument 
Is   eetabllshed. 

Sac  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but  not 


to  exceed   $94,078,000  for  land  aequlaltloo 
and  •3,900,000  for  development. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded?    * 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second.         

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  T^e  gentleman  from 
California  llir.  Aspimaix]  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  years  £«o  I  had 
the  privilege  of  visiting  the  area  with 
which  the  bill  that  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, H.R.  551,  is  concerned.  Like  others 
who  were  with  me  on  that  trip,  I  was  very 
much  impressed  with  the  suggestion  that 
the  suggestion  that  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment investigate  the  area  and  consider 
its  suitability  for  inclusion  in  the  na- 
tional park  system  as  a  national  monu- 
ment. I  am  therefore  glad  that  the  De- 
partment's report  was  favorable,  that 
the  costs  involved  are  not  exorbitant — 
though  they  are  considerable — and  that 
our  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  has  reported  the  bill  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascxll].  I  am  also  glad  to  note  that 
companion  bills  were  introduced  by  six 
other  members  of  the  Florida  delega- 
tion— Mr.  FcTQiTA,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Sixes, 
Mr.    Bennett,    Mr.    Gibbons,    and    Mr. 

ROGEHS. 

What  this  bill  authorizes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  the  creation  of  the  Blscayne  Bay  Na- 
tional Monument  which  will  have  96,300 
acres  within  its  boimdaries.  The  great 
bulk  of  this  area — all  except  3,900 
acres — is  water  and  submerged  land. 
Nearly  all  of  the  submerged  land  is 
owned  by  the  State  of  Florida.  Because 
it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  whole  area, 
the  committee  proposes  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  making  establishment  of  the 
new  national  monument  contingent  on 
an  agreement  by  the  State  to  donate  its 
land  to  the  United  States.  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  we  have  had  word  that 
this  will  be  done. 

The  3,900  acres  of  uplands  consist  of  a 
series  of  keys  in  Blscayne  Bay.  The  larg- 
est of  the  keys  is  the  1,700-acre  Elliott 
Key.  The  others  range  in  size  down  to  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  or  so.  In  all  there  are 
30  keys  included  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Blscayne  Bay  National  Moniunent. 

The  new  national  monument  has  and 
will  have  both  scientific  and  recreation- 
al significance.  It  also  has  considerable 
attraction  as  a  piece  of  real  estate  and 
the  principal  problem  before  the  House, 
therefore,  is  whether  the  opportunity 
which  we  now  have  to  set  the  lands  aside 
for  their  scientific  and  recreational  values 
should  or  should  not  be  taken  before 
these  lands  have  been  developed  for  real 
estate  purposes.  At  present  there  are  only 
24  structures  on  the  land  and  only  a 
do?.en  or  so  permanent  residents.  This,  I 
think  all  will  agree,  is  the  time  to  buy  if 
we  are  ever  going  to  do  so.  Our  commit- 
tee, with  only  one  dissent,  has  voted  in 
favor  of  doin^  so. 

.The  location  of  the  proposed  new  addi- 
tion to  the  national  park  system  is  a 
strategic  one  any  way  you  look  at  it.  As 
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a  recreation  area  It  lies  close  to  a  very 
large  body  of  our  citizenry,  and  those 
who  will  be  able  to  enjoy  It  will.  In  view 
of  the  attraction  Miami  has  for  people, 
be  drawn  from  all  parte  of  the  country. 

As  a  scientific  reserve — and  this  is 
what  gives  it  ite  prime  importance — It  is 
also  In  a  very  Important  location.  It  lies 
In  the  subtropical  belt  about  150  miles 
north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  but  ite 
climate  is  tropical  and  Ite  plant  life,  ite 
fish  life,  and  its  geology  reflect  this  fact. 
It  is  this,  among  other  things,  that  makes 
It  so  Interesting  to  the  scientiste.  They 
have  described  the  area  for  us  as  a  "rare 
combination  of  terrestrial,  marine  and 
amphibious  life  In  a  tropical  setting  of 
great  beauty"  and  as  including  "the  best 
portion  of  the  only  c(»nplex  of  sub- 
merged living  coral  reef,  emergent  keys, 
and  sheltered  bay  bottoms  anywhere 
along  either  coastline  of  the  continental 
United  Stetes."  There  are  to  be  found 
here,  as  our  report  on  the  bill  pointe  out, 
examples  of  scores  of  species  of  animal 
life  of  considerable  rarity  and  remnante 
of  other  forms  of  life  no  longer  to  be 
found  anywhere  else  in  North  America. 
The  ecology  of  the  area  cannot  tolerate 
much  intrusion  from  man — certainly  not 
the  permanent  Intrusion  that  the  build- 
ing of  homes  and  hotels  would  represent. 
I  hope  that  our  colleague  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper]  will  go  into  this  more  fully 
than  I  can.  His  very  eloquent  statement 
before  our  committee  is  one  that  deserves 
to  be  repeated  here.  I  would  like,  how- 
ever, to  quote  at  this  point  from  a  letter 
we  received  Just  last  week  from  Mr.  Her- 
bert W.  Hoover,  Jr.,  to  indicate  the  pub- 
lic Interest  in  this  aspect  of  the  area  we 
are  talking  about: 

For  the  past  five  years,  conservationists 
throughout  the  United  States  have  been 
aware  of  a  movement  In  South  Florida  to 
preserve  the  northern  most  portion  of  the 
upper  Florida  Keyk 

This  area,  most  often  referred  to  as  the 
Blscayne  National  Monument,  contains  13 
miles  of  the  only  coral  reef  In  the  United 
Stotee,  which  If  commercially  developed  wlU 
not  only  destroy  a  greater  portion  of  the 
natural  wonders  but  also  do  untold  harm 
to  aquatic  life. 

The  Hoover  Company  Foundation  has 
thoroughly  investigated  the  Blscayne  Na- 
tional Monument  project  .  .  .  from  Its  be- 
ginning to  the  present.  We  firmly  believe 
that  this  project  reflects  the  awakening 
realization  of  the  value  of  our  estuaries,  not 
only  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard  but  throughout 
the  United  States. 

We  believe  in  this  project  so  strongly  that 
the  Hoover  Company  Foundation  has  pledged 
a  grant  In  the  amount  of  $100,000  to  be 
applied  to  the  purcbaae  price  for  this  Na- 
tional Monument  or  to  be  utilized  In  the 
extension  of  public  faculties  there. 

Finally,  as  I  have  already  said,  the 
islands  within  the  Blscayne  Bay  National 
Monument  are  in  a  strategic  location  for 
real  estate  development.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  While  Its  proximity 
to  Miami  makes  it  valuable  for  outdoor 
recreation,  this  same  proximity  nms  the 
cost  up  and  accounts  for  the  nearly  $25,- 
000,000  that  we  have  been  advised  will 
be  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  land.  This 
price  tag,  I  may  add,  is  not  based  on 
appraisals  made  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  but  upon  appraisals  made  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has.  by  amendmenta 
which  will  be  offered  at  the  proper  time, 
reduced  the  size  of  the  proposed  national 
monument  frtHU  105,000  acres  to  96,300 
acres  and  thereby  eliminated  any  need 
for  provision  for  a  possible  ship  channel 
through  the  area.  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  the  committee  amend- 
menta limit  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  land  acquisition  to  the 
figure  I  mentioned  before — $24,575,000 — 
and  that  we  have  also  put  a  limit  of  $2,- 
900,000  on  the  amount  that  is  authorized 
to  be  aiH>ropriated  for  development  ex- 
penses. With  these  amendmenta  I  believe 
that  we  have  an  acceptable  bill  that  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  House.  I  there- 
fore recommend  a  favorable  vote  on  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  always  feel  a 
bit  out  of  place  in  opposing  any  kind 
of  conservation  legislation.  I  want  to 
assure  the  House  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  interested  in  this  Florida 
project  for  purely  logical  reasons.  I  own 
no  property,  I  have  no  interest  in  any 
property,  and  have  no  relatives  who  own 
any  property  in  this  area.  I  want  to 
assure  the  House,  too,  I  have  absolutely 
no  political  Interest  whatsoever  in  any 
elections  that  might  be  pending  now  or 
in  the  future  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

I  am  opi}osed  to  this  bill  primarily  for 
two  reasons:  First,  if  we  take  the  figures 
of  land  sales  anywhere  In  Florida,  if  we 
take  the  comparative  land  values  on  this 
day.  I  think  that  the  estimated  cost  of 
$27,475,000  for  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment Is  totally  imreasonable. 

This  is  a  point  which  can  be  argued. 
There  are  certainly  those  who  know  more 
about  Florida  land  values  than  I  do.  In 
1959  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  valued 
one  parcel  of  land  which  lies  within  the 
area  to  be  acquired  at  $27,350  per  acre. 
That  is  a  matter  of  record.  There  are 
other  figures  in  the  dissenting  views  in 
the  report  which  should  be  before  all 
Members. 

There  Is  another  matter  which  causes 
me  even  more  concern  than  the  sincere 
belief  that  the  cost  of  acquisition  will 
go  far  beyond  the  projected  figure.  In- 
cluded among  the  4,000  acres  of  land  to 
be  acquired  is  an  area  which  is  known 
as  Islandia.  Islandia  is  a  group  of  several 
offshore  islands,  or  keys,  located  south 
of  Miami  and  off  the  south  Dade  County, 
Fla.,  mainland.  Islandia  is  a  municipality 
chartered  in  1961  pursuant  to  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Florida. 

I  have  included  in  the  dissenting  views 
in  the  report  on  this  legislation  some  sa- 
lient provisions  of  the  charter. 

It  will  be  argued  that  the  city  of  Is- 
landia does  not  exist  and  maybe  even 
that  we  do  not  know  to  whom  the  money 
must  be  paid  by  the  Government  for 
that  land  which  is  included  in  what  is 
now  known  as  the  city  of  Islandia. 

There  are  two  lawsuits  pending,  over 
which  the  Congress  has  no  jurisdiction 
whatsoever.  Neither  of  them  goes  di- 
rectly to  the  point  involved.  One  suit  is 
brought  by  the  Dade  County  supervisor 
of  registration  challenging  the  number  of 


resldenta  of  Islandia  for  the  purpose  of 
voter  registration.  The  other  suit  is  a 
quo  warranto  proceeding  brought  by  the 
Tropical  Aububon  Society  challenging 
the  constitutionality  of  the  formation  of 
the  municipality  and  alleging  that  it  per- 
forms no  municipal  function. 

Maybe  the  court  will  decide  in  favor 
of  the  Aububon  Society  or  in  favor  of 
the  supervisor,  but  it  has  not  so  decided, 
and  the  Congress  cannot  in  any  way  in- 
tervene In  those  lawsulte  which  are  pend- 
ing. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  import,  because  if 
this  municipality  does  exist — and  It  muat 
t>e  assumed  to  exist  until  there  is  any 
knowledge  to  the  contrary — what  we  are 
then  doing  is  destroying  the  total  munic- 
ipality. I  think  if  this  is  the  decision  of 
the  court,  the  cost  again  would  be  much 
higher. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  pending  litiga- 
tion is  going  to  postpone  the  purchase 
of  this  area,  and  I  think  all  Members 
of  this  House  recognize  that  every  day 
we  delay  in  acquiring  the  land  for  any 
national  entity,  the  higher  the  cost  is. 
We  have  only  to  look  at  other  bills  which 
were  pending  in  this  session  of  the  legis- 
lature to  know  this.  In  the  ca.se  of  Point 
Reyes,  the  original  estimated  cost  of  the 
property  was  much,  much  less  than  half 
what  it  is  costing,  and  we  are  not  through 
with  the  purchase  of  that  area.  In  the 
case  of  Paiire  Island,  where  the  commit- 
tee was  sure  the  cost  would  not  exceed 
a  certain  very  nominal  figure,  we  have 
already  found  that  the  coste  have  sky- 
rocketed far  above  that  point,  and  not 
only  that,  but  also  the  Oovemment  is 
obUgated  to  pay  interest  on  money  which 
is  owed  to  those  who  hold  land  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  total  price  for  that  area 
will  probably  be  three  times  what  was 
originally  contemplated. 

The,  Congress  cannot  set  these  court 
suite  aside.  We  cannot  determine  the 
legal  values  that  are  involved  in  those 
suite. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  for 
whom,  as  all  Members  know,  I  have  the 
greatest  respect,  says  he  thinks  tliis  land 
can  be  purchased  within  5  years.  I  know 
the  gentleman  means  there  will  be 
money  in  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tlcHi  fund  to  purchase  this  land  within  a 
period  of  5  years,  if  we  do  not  do  other 
things  in  the  meantime,  but  the  chair- 
man would  recognize  I  am  sure  that,  in 
the  event  of  extensive  litigation,  the  se- 
curing of  this  land  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  take  many  more  than 
the  5  years  that  the  gentleman  menticns. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  not  true,  I  ask  my 
colleague  from  Iowa,  that  about  50  per- 
cent of  the  land  area  of  south  Florida  is 
already  in  the  Federal  domain,  and  that 
more  than  50  percent  of  Dade  Coimty, 
Fla.,  the  center  of  population  being 
Miami,  is  in  the  Federal  domain? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  have  to  respond  to 
my  colleague  in  this  fashion:  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  percentages  involved,  I 
do  know  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Federal 
land  there. 
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lir.  OROes.  trom  where  it  it  mo- 
poaed  to  get  the  1  noney,  ezeept  from  the 
taxpajen,  for  th  >  $31J6  million  to  Initi- 
ate thla  ludlerooi  propodtloa? 

Mr.  KYL.  Agat  I  may  I  respond  in  this 
faahion:  the  An  ixvriatlons  Committee 
of  the  House,  ita  ice  the  creation  of  the 
land  and  water  sonaervatlon  fund,  has 
wanted  to  take  tt  e  money  for  aequldtlon 
of  these  areas  f  r  Mn  the  land  and  water 
conservation  ftmd  rather  than  from  gen- 
eral approprlatiohs.  I  am  not  arguing  as 
to  the  wisdom  or  khe  fallacy  of  that  poel- 

tlOQ.  J 

Recoitly  the  Cbngress  did  enlarge  the 
land  and  water  ( iMiservation  fund.  That 
money  does  not  c  nne  from  general  taxes. 
It  comes  from  si  ich  things  as  user  fees, 
taxes  on  motorbt  at  fuels,  offshore  lands, 
from  sale  of  sun  lus  property,  and  so  on. 

It  Is  true  if  th  kt  money  were  not  used 
for  this  purixMe  nost  of  it  would  go  into 
the  general  trea  lury.  but  these  are  not 
specifically  tax  lands  in  the  usual  con- 
text of  that  i^ra  e. 

- 1  believe  probe  bly  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  Is  corect  in  saying  there  is 
sufBeient  money  in  this  land  and  water 
conservation  fur  d  at  this  time  to  cover 
the  acquisition  of  this  area  if  the  cost 
does  not  rise  ab<  ive  the  committee's  an- 
ticipated figure.  I  have  no  argument  at 
all  with  the  gent  eman  from  Colorado  on 
that  point.  But  he  knows  as  well  as  I 
do  that  the  Meribers  of  the -House  and 
of  the  other  bod  f  make  requests  on  the 
Committees  on  ]  nterior  and  insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  tw(  Houses  perpetually  to 
add  additional  a  reas  to  the  paiic  system. 

Mr.  0R06S.  £  liced  thick  or  thin,  user 
fees  are  a  form  <  f  tax,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  KTL.  The  r  are  a  form  of  tax,  and 
earmarked  tax  f  inds  are  still  tax  funds. 
I  was  trying  to  e  cplaln  to  the  gentleman 
exactly  what  is  1  ivolved  in  the  financing 
of  these  areas. 

Last  week  we  >assed  a  redwoods  pres- 
ervation bill  whi  :h,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  wl  1  use  about  half  of  the 
funds  in  the  lax  d  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  not  al  eady  obligated. 

Although  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  lightly  comi  lained  today  about  the 
activities  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affa  rs  in  bringing  too  much 
legislation  to  the  fioor — I  should  say, 
right  here,  I  an  proud  of  the  record 
of  the  committe  s  in  handling  the  legis- 
lation in  the  am<  unt  it  has  been  handled 
this  year,  and  i  {specially  proud  of  the 
fact  that  this  le  [Islation  is  all  well  pre- 
pared under  the  leadership  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Col  }rado  and  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Penniylvania  [Mr.  Savxor] — 
I  am  just  as  conf  dent  that  in  the  months 
ahead  the  Menbers  of  this  body  will 
have  Just  as  mai  y  bills  again  before  that 
committee  for  approval,  and  in  each 
case  the  Member  will  say,  "This  is  the 
most  important  piece  of  legislation  you 
have  pending." 

So  long  as  here  are  places  to  be 
preserved  we  a'e  going  to  have  these 
preservation  bill  t. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  (urther? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  irleld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  protesting  so 
much  the  volus  e  of  legislation  from  the 
Interior  Commit  tee.  It  is  the  stacking  up 


of  legislation  imder  droiunstances  of 
this  kind  toward  the  end  of  the  seaaon 
with  only  40  minutes  of  debate  and  all 
amendments  prohibited. 

Mr.  KYL.  May  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  I  am  sure  if  we  had  not  had 
this  rump  session  of  the  Congress  many 
of  these  bills  would  not  have  been 
brought  up. 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  at  least  fllUng 
some  time  in  these  days  with  useful  dis- 
cussions of  legislation,  because  if  it  were 
not  for  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  we  would  be 
here  in  our  offices  twiddling  our  thumbs 
waiting  for  somebody  else  to  catch  up. 
I  am  not  disappointed  by  this  rush  of 
legislation. 

To  summarize  briefly  again,  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  amount  of  money  called 
for  in  this  authorization  is  far  too  low  to 
accomplish  the  purpose.  I  do  not  believe 
we  are  going  to  get  this  acquisition  ac- 
complished in  a  period  of  3  years  or  5 
years. 

Furthermore,  there  is  still  this  matter 
of  litigation  which  Is  pending,  over  which 
we  have  no  control  and  we  have  no  right 
to  exert  any  control.  This  in  Itself,  will 
prolong  the  time  it  takes  to  acquire  this 
land. 

I  think  we  might  much  better  wait 
until  we  have  some  clarification  on  this 
and  know  exactly  what  is  the  status  of 
this  municipality  called  Islandla.  Then 
we  can  proceed  loglcsdly  and  without  any 
difficulties  which  we  cannot  possibly 
foresee  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ASPINAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Taylor]. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  give  my  support  to  H.R.  551,  Congress- 
man Pascbll's  bill  to  create  the  Biscayne 
Bay  National  Monument  and  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  support  at  this  time. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks 
and  Recreation  held  extensive  hearings 
on  this  bill,  which  was  introduced  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  90th  Congress  and 
was  preceded  by  a  bill  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress. As  is  often  the  case  in  such  pro- 
posals as  this  one.  the  closer  to  home  you 
get  the  more  vociferous  is  the  opposition. 
The  local  landowners,  ably  represented 
by  the  mayor  of  Islandla.  the  Honorable 
Ralph  A.  Fossey,  and  his  associates,  were 
heard  at  length.  There  was  very  little 
opposition  apart  from  this.  Various  local 
and  national  conservation  organizations 
appeared  in  support  of  the  bill.  The  of- 
ficials of  Dade  County,  in  which  the  na- 
tional monument  lies,  are  in  favor  of  it 
and  have  expressed  their  willingness  to 
donate  the  210  acres  which  the  county 
owns — including  a  90-acre  county  park — 
within  the  monument  boundaries  to  the 
United  States  if  it  is  established.  Like- 
wise, the  trustees  of  the  internal  Improve- 
ment fund  of  the  State — a  board  which 
Is  composed  of  the  Governor  and  mem- 
bers of  his  cablnet^-are  in  favor  of  it  and 
are  on  record  as  being  willing  to  donate 
the  State-owned  lands,  all  or  nearly  all 
of  which  lie  imder  Biscayne  Bay,  to  the 
Government. 

Briefiy  stated,  the  proposal  In  Hit  551 
Is  a  create  a  96,000-acre  national  monu- 
ment in  order  to  preserve  for  all  time  a 


selentiflcally  Important  area  Just  off  the 
coast  of  Florida  about  15  or  20  miles 
south  of  Miami.  The  area  is  almost 
luilque.  The  uplands,  which  comprise 
some  4.000  acres  of  solid  land  and  man- 
grove swamps,  contain  remnants  of  the 
mahogany  forests  that  once  covered 
nearly  all  of  Florida.  Scores  of  species  of 
wildlife  are  found  here  that  are  not  en- 
countered elsewhere.  For  instance,  a 
coimt  was  made  by  qualified  scientists  of 
invertebrate  animals  here  and  in  the 
Everglades  National  Park.  In  the  latter, 
which  is  a  much  larger  area,  239  different 
wecles  were  found:  in  the  Biscayne  Bay 
area,  there  were  116.  Of  all  these,  only 
IS  were  common  to  the  two  areas.  The 
same,  we  have  been  advised,  is  also  true 
of  other  forms  of  plant  and  animal  life. 
The  Biscayne  Bay  National  Monument 
area  is  valuable  In  another  respect  that 
deserves  preservation.  Notwithstanding 
Its  proximity  to  Miami,  it  is  completely 
unoommerdallzed  and  unlndustrlallzed, 
and  the  waters  of  the  bay  are  unpolluted. 
We  have  here.  In  other  words,  an  area 
as  free  from  interference  from  man  as 
can  be  found  anywhere  along  our  coast- 
line. It  is,  indeed,  the  very  sort  of  area 
that  meets  the  commandment  given  the 
National  Park  Service  with  reelect  to 
areas  under  its  Jurisdiction  by  the  act  of 
August  25,  1916.  "to  conserve  the  scenery 
and  the  natural  and  historic  objects  and 
the  wildlife  therein  and  to  provide  for 
the  enjojrment  of  the  same  in  such  man- 
ner and  by  such  means  as  will  leave  them 
unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of  future 
generations." 

Fortunately  the  sorts  of  activities 
which  the  National  Park  Service  has 
planned  for  the  area  and  that  are  likely 
to  attract  recreation  visitors  there  will 
be  compatible  with  the  scientific  values 
of  the  monument  and  of  those  who  value 
it  chiefly  because  of  their  interest  In 
these  values.  Picnicking,  hiking,  scuba 
diving,  fishing,  perhaps  water  skiing,  and 
the  like  will  be  provided  for.  But  the  area 
will  not  be  open  to  those  who  would  de- 
spoil Its  living  coral  or  dredge  and  fill 
the  swamplands  for  cabins  and  cottages. 
And,  most  Important,  the  area  will  not 
be  open  to  the  automobile.  Access  will 
be  by  ferryboat  and  water  taxi  only. 

The  estimates  are  that  well  over  850,- 
000  visitors  a  year  will  come  to  the  area 
within  10  years  after  It  Is  open.  Its  close- 
ness to  Miami  makes  this  almost  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  It  also  makes  obvious 
the  value  of  the  Investment  which  the 
United  States  is  being  asked  to  make  in 
the  area.  We  have  been  advised  that  the 
cost  of  acquiring  the  privately  owned 
land  will  be  about  $25  million  and  that 
the  cost  of  necessary  developments — 
visitors'  centers,  interpretive  facilities, 
docks,  trails,  and  the  like— will  be  about 
$2,900,000.  Today  this  lodes  like  a  lot  of 
money,  but  I  am  as  certain  as  I  can  be 
that  25  years  from  now  those  who  follow 
us  here  will  thank  the  90th  Congress  for 
having  been  foreslghted  and  farslghted 
enough  to  see  the  value  of  the  area  and 
to  have  made  the  decision  to  preserve  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  a  favorable  vote 
on  HJl.  551,  as  amended. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
OrossI. 

BCr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
heard  a  lot  about  austerity  and  economy 
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In  this  Government.  I  am  going  to  watch 
the  rollcall  vote  on  this  bill — ^I  hope  there 
will  be  a  roUcall  vote  on  It — ^to  see  who 
Is  interested  in  austerity  and  frugality. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  anyone  who  has 
been  preaching  economy  and  offering 
ammdments  to  cut  appropriation  bills 
who  would  be  in  favor  of  this  legislation, 
calling  as  it  does  for  $27.5  million,  and 
that  is  only  the  foot  in  the  door  insofar 
as  the  ultimate  expenditure  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
see  how  some  of  those  who  talk  the  loud- 
est about  economy  vote  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Miami  Herald,  the 
leading  newq;>aper  in  Miami  and  south 
Florida  recently  editorialized  as  follows: 

In  Washington  the  House  has  authorized 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  Islandla  as  a  na- 
tional monument,  or  restricted  national 
park,  once  the  project  Itself  is  authorized. 

We  wonder  If  anyone  was  told  that  the 
nationalization  of  Islandla,  one  of  the  last 
large  private  tracts  available  for  a  booming 
population,  would  put  national  parks  back- 
to-back  In  Dade  County. 

Is  Congress  aware  that  58  per  cent  of  Dade 
Is  under  government  ownership?  Does  It  know 
that  there  are  five  national  or  state  parks 
within  a  dozen  miles  of  Islandla?  Was  It  told 
that  Islandla  Itself  already  has  a  OS-acre 
county  park  plus  80  acres  of  submerged  land? 

Surely  there  are  better  uses  for  spending 
government  revenues  In  an  area  already  more 
parkland  than  not.  And  for  a  project  which, 
like  certain  areas  of  existing  parks,  would 
be  denied  to  a  pubUc  led  to  believe  that  parks 
are  for  recreation. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Taylor]  has  just  told  us  if 
anyone  wants  to  get  to  this  park,  which 
will  add  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  parklands  already  in  south 
Florida,  It  will  apparently  be  necessary 
to  pay  a  fare  to  travel  there  by  ferry  or 
some  other  means. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose  the  pro- 
moters of  this  park  will  charge  parking 
fees  for  those  tourists  who  want  to  park 
an  automobile  and  take  a  ferry  to  see  this 
area.  I  have  my  doubts  about  600,000 
tourists  going  there  if  they  have  got  to 
buy  a  ferry  ticket. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  or  realize  that,  perhaps,  this  is  tied 
In  closely  with  Interama  or  some  other 
promotion  for  which  we  spent  untold 
millions  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  through 
the  approval  In  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  such  legislation  to  sup- 
posedly foster  inter-American  relations 
and  that  this  is  a  part  of  outer-inner 
America? 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  far  as  I  know  there  is 
not  a  Iniilding  on  the  grounds  of  that  In- 
terama promotion.  I  saw  a  recent 
photograph  of  it,  and  apparently  the 
promoters  are  in  deep  financial  trouble. 

Bfr.  HALL.  But  we  must  dig  part  of 
the  harbor  up  and  put  It  behind  boards 
in  order  to  make  or  reclaim  land,  any- 
way, that  we  have  authorized  money  for. 
BCaybe  we  wiU  have  to  do  It  with  this 
psfk. 

If  the  genUeman  will  yield  further,  I 
would  like  to  know  what  the  opinion  of 
the  gentleman  is  about  the  houses  on 
stilts,  of  long  time  repute,  that  come 


and  go  with  wind  and  wave  out  in  Bls- 
cajme  Bay.  Is  this  national  park  going 
to  contain  the  infamous — or  famous — 
houses  on  stilts  in  Biscayne  Bay? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  not  know  about 
the  houses  on  stilts. 

Mr.  HALL.  These  are  on  the  outer 
banks  of  greater  Biscayne  Bay,  and  they 
have  gone  through  a  long  history  of  be- 
ing blown  down  and  then  being  recon- 
structed, and  serving  many  purposes.  I 
beUeve  maybe  the  genUeman  ought  to 
Investigate  it,  and  we  ought  to  know  if 
they  are  to  be  Included  in  the  new 
national  seashore. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  bill  deals  with  some 
of  the  northern  keys  of  south  Florida. 
What  does  the  Government  propose  to 
do  about  the  southern  keys?  How  far  are 
we  going  to  go  with  this  business  of 
taking  over  submerged  lands  and  keys 
along  and  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  and 
put  them  in  the  Federal  domain? 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  genUeman  will  yield 
further,  I  believe  a  good  case  has  been 
made  that  this  is  premature  in  view  of 
other  decisions  that  are  pending.  Sec- 
ond, it  is  untimely,  as  the  gentleman  has 
said,  in  view  of  our  indebtedness  and 
planned  deficit  for  this  year.  Tliird,  that 
the  cost  is  too  much.  And  fourth  and 
finally,  that  the  authorized  funds  are 
Inadequate. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  the  time  to  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SatlorI  . 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
551.  as  amended,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  the  Biscayne  National 
Monument  In  the  State  of  Florida. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  551,  as  amended, 
is  to  preserve,  in  their  present  relatively 
imdeveloped  natural  state,  the  upper 
Florida  Keys  and  the  adjoining  waters 
and  submerged  lands  of  Biscayne  Bay  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  contain  a  rare 
combination  of  land  and  water  resources 
found  nowhere  else  in  the  United  States. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  not  more  than  96,300 
acres  of  lands  and  waters  within  the 
boimdarles  of  the  proposed  monument. 
Of  this  total  acreage,  92.400  acres  are 
water  and  3.900  acres  are  lands  and  man- 
grove swamps.  The  area  within  the  pro- 
posed monimient  will  comprise  approxi- 
mately 12  miles  north  to  south  ajid  12 
miles  east  to  west. 

Shallow  Biscayne  Bay  and  the  off- 
shore reefs  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  provide 
an  imderwater  wonderland  of  colorful 
corals  and  sponges,  seaweeds  and  grasses 
starfish  and  shellflsh.  crabs,  turtles,  and 
other  tropical  marine  life.  The  entire 
area  is  an  enormous  underwater  nursery 
where  reef  and  oceanic  fish  hatch  and 
grow  before  venturing  out  into  the  ocean. 

The  high  ground  of  the  keys  are  largely 
covered  with  20-  to  40-year-old  second- 
growth  trees  such  as  palms,  mahoganies, 
and  mangroves,  which  are  said  to  be  the 
best  that  remain  of  south  Florida's  once 
^Imdid  trtvical  forest. 

Development  of  the  Biscayne  National 
Monument  would  Include  visitor  contact 
areas  on  the  mainland  and  on  Key  Largo. 


Here  the  estimated  650,000  visitors  per 
year  would  find  exhibits  to  interpret  and 
invite  land  and  imderwater  exploration. 
It  is  also  anticipated  that  con- 
ducted tours  would  be  available  from 
these  points  to  all  parts  of  the  monu- 
ment. 

While  96  percent  of  the  lands  and 
waters  within  the  boundaries  of  the  pro- 
posed monument  are  in  public  owner- 
ship, the  scientific,  esthetic,  and  recrea- 
tional values  of  Blscajme  Bay  are 
threatened  by  present  plans  to  develop 
and  exploit  the  remaining  4  percent  of 
the  lands  and  waters  in  the  area. 

H.R.  551,  presents  us  with  a  rare  op- 
portunity to  preserve  a  unique  national 
resource  and,  at  the  same  time,  provide 
a  recreation  area  to  serve  millions  of 
Americans.  The  Biscayne  Bay  National 
Monument  will  offer  fishing,  hiking, 
boating,  swimming,  camping,  imder- 
water exploration,  and  a  wide  range  of 
other  recreational  activities.  Testimony 
before  the  committee  specifically 
pointed  out  that  the  proE>osed  monu- 
ment could  support  such  recreational  use 
without  diminishmg  the  natural  values 
of  the  bay. 

The  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings,  and 
Monuments  endorsed  the  establishment 
of  the  proposed  natlonsd  monument  at 
its  meeting  in  April  1964  and  again  in 
1966. 

H.R.  551  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $24,575,000  for  land  acquisition  and 
$2,900,000  for  development.  Annual 
operating  costs  are  estimated  to  run 
$461,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  551  permits  this 
90th  Congress  to  be  responsive  to  the 
American  public's  growing  demand  for 
outdoor  recreation  experiences  and  I 
urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  551  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Biscayne 
National  Monument  In  the  State  of 
Florida. 

I  would  like  to  comment  particularly 
on  certain  of  the  items  that  have  been 
raised  with  regard  to  the  town  of  Is- 
landla. The  first  time  I  have  ever  heard 
of  a  town  called  Islandla  was  during 
the  committee  hearings,  but  this  place 
does  not  have  a  city  hall  anywhere  close 
to  Islandla. 

The  letterhead  says  "Islandla,  Fla., 
Temporary  City  Hall,  1022  duPont  Plaza 
Center.  Miami,  Fla..  33131." 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Islandla, 
Fla.,  3001  Ponce  de  Leon  Boulevard, 
Coral  Gables.  Fla. 

I  just  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  have  been  to  the  so-called  town 
of  Islandla.  I  could  not  find  a  city  hall. 
I  could  not  find  the  mayor.  I  could  not 
find  a  city  official.  In  fact,  I  only  found 
three  buildings  in  the  entire  area.  It  Is  a 
paper  town,  and  has  absolutely  no  im- 
portance In  this  bill. 

The  next  thing  I  would  like  to  c«n- 
ment  on  is  the  fact  that  people  say  the 
proposed  Biscayne  National  Monument 
is  going  to  be  hard  to  get  to.  Well,  I  never 
knew  an  island  that  you  did  not  have  to 
take  a  boat  or  a  plane  to  get  to.  And  one 
of  the  reasons  that  Dade  County,  when 
they  assessed  this  pn^ierty  Just  last  year 
at  100  percMit  of  value,  placed  the  low 
value  below  what  the  Park  Service  said 
it  Is  now  worth,  and  below  what  we  have 
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In  this  bin.  Is  b  leauae  they  say  they  are 
not  about  to  send  money  to  build  a 
causeiway  thiowh  an  area  that  should 
be  Included  in   his  bill. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  read  into 
the  RscoitD  a  1<  tter  Just  received  by  the 
chalnnan  of  th  i  committee,  the  Honor- 
able Watnk  As  inall.  from  Herbert  W. 
Hoover.  Jr.  It  Is  dated  September  11. 
1968: 

BaI.  HAKBOtm,  TUl., 

Septemberl  1.196$. 
Hon.  Wayir  AflPiK  ku,. 

Houae  of  Repreat  utatives.  Chairman,  Com- 
mittee on  Inferior  and  tnaular  Affairs, 
Watliington,  i  KC. 

Sn:  For  the  p*  it  flv«  yeftn,  oona«rv»tlon- 
iBti  tbroughout  tl  M  United  State*  have  been 
Bwsre  of  a  move  aent  In  South  Florida  to 
pieeerve  the  norl  bem  moet  portion  of  the 
upper  Florida  Key  i. 

THIS  area,  moc  often  referred  to  aa  the 
BUcayne  Nationi  1  Moniunent  contains  IS 
miles  of  the  onl:  ooral  reef  in  the  United 
States,  which  li  commercially  developed 
will  not  only  de  ttroy  a  greater  portion  of 
-the  naeural  wond  n  but  also  do  untold  harm 
-to  aqvatlc  life. 

The  Hoover  ( Ompany  Foundation  has 
thoroughly  InveiUgated  the  Blscayne  Na- 
tional Monument  project  .  .  .  from  its  be- 
ginning to  the  pn  lent.  We  firmly  believe  that 
this  project  refleits  the  awakening  realisa- 
tlon  of  the  value  of  our  estuaries,  not  only 
on  the  Eastern  Se  kboard  but  throughout  the 
United  States. 

We  believe  In  this  project  so  strongly 
tlukt  the  Hoover  Company  Foundation  has 
pledged  a  grant  li  the  amount  of  tlOO.OOO  to 
be  applied  to  th  b  purchase  price  for  this 
National  Mounmcat  or  to  be  utilized  In  the 
extension  of  publl :  facilities  there. 
Sincerely. 

Tm  HOOVU  ^O.  FOUIYOATION, 

Hke  ikxt  W.  Hoovxa.  Jr., 

Chairman, 

I  can  Just  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  sure,  this  calls  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  some  n  oney.  The  question  was 
raised  when  son  ebody  said  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  separate  the 
spenders  from  t  liose  who  do  not  want  to 
spend  money.  N  y  colleagues,  I  say  to  you 
in  all  sincerity  hat  money  spent  for  the 
preservation  o'  historical  monuments 
in  this  country  uid  on  areas  which  can- 
not be  develope  I  anywhere  else  is  money 
well  spent.  Do  you  realize  that  today 
where  we  have  ipent  money,  those  areas 
are  worth  10,  21 ,  50,  and  100  times  what 
it  cost  US  in  dol  ars.  The  same  thing  will 
be  true  of  this. 

Mr.  ASPINAl  L.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlerr  an.  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINAI L.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  inyone  who  has  been  in 
this  body  durln  i  the  last  20  years  who 
can  say  that  I  lave  ever  been  sectional 
in  my  approacli  to  any  matter  that  has 
come  before  mj  committee. 

I  take  no  exci  ption  to  those  who  wish 
to  save  money. 

I  have  been  leading  recently  the  gal- 
ley proofs  of  tl  e  new  publication — The 
History  of  the  I  ublic  Lands  by  the  Pub- 
lic Land  Revie\r  Commission.  The  sec- 
tional approach  to  our  public  lands  and 
the  use  of  our  lublic  lands  is  as  old  as 
our  Nation  Itse  f  having  started  during 
the  time  of  the  Articles  of  the  Confeder- 
ation. I  will  sair  to  my  friends,  If  you 
want  to  read  stmething  that  Is  human 


and  something  that  reads  like  a  novel, 
when  that  publication  comes  off  the 
printer's  shelf — get  it. 

Let  me  Just  say  this — we  have  taken 
care  of  the  Mounds  Historic  Site  In 
Iowa.  I  think  that  is  perfectly  all  right. 

We  took  care  of  the  Herbert  Hoover 
birthplace  for  a  national  historic  site.  I 
think  that  such  recognition  is  wonderful. 

Now  may  I  say,  in  my  opinion  there  is 
no  difference  between  the  natural  re- 
source values  involved  when  we  are  con- 
sidering recreational  projects  or  other 
water  resource  projects.  I  Just  do  not  like 
to  see  my  colleague  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Oaoss, 
get  up  here — as  great  affection  as  I  have 
for  him — and  call  the  rest  of  us  spenders, 
when  In  his  own  particular  areas  he  too 
is  subject  to  the  same  criticism  of 
having  had  money  spent  to  develop  the 
natural  resources  present  in  such  areas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  No,  I  do  not  yield  to 
the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  tMr.  Saylor]  has  the  floor. 

Two  years  ago  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  got  a  $100,000  unbudgeted  appro- 
priation which  a  year  later  led  to  the 
start  of  a  $15  million  water  resource  proj- 
ect. I  take  no  exception  to  that  because  I 
believe  in  the  construction  of  such  proj- 
ects. But  I  do  not  like  for  the  gentleman 
to  point  his  finger  of  criticism  at  me  and 
my  colleagues  who  are  in  disagreement 
with  him.      

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SatlorI 
has  expired. 

The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  KylI  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  sponsor  of 
the  legislation,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  ASPINALL],  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Satlor],  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Taylor),  subcommittee 
chairman  and  the  subcommittee  mem- 
bers. Without  their  tireless  effort  and 
imderstanding  this  biU  before  us  today 
could  not  have  been  considered. 

I  must  pay  special  tribute  also  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Haley].  Second  only  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  very  important  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  he  has 
exerted  outstanding  leadership  and  sup- 
port, not  only  for  this  bill  but  for  many 
of  the  very  many  important  bills  which 
are  considered  by  the  committee. 

I  also  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
my  other  colleagues  from  Florida  who 
have  consistently  supported  this  impor- 
tant conservation  measure,  Mr.  Sncss, 
Mr.  Bknnett,  Mr.  Pkppir,  Mr.  Oibbons, 
Mr.  RoGiRS,  and  Mr.  Puqua,  all  of  whom 
cosponsored  this  bill. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman j^eld? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  XTDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want 
to  say,  that  this  legislation  Is  In  the  na- 
tional interest.  It  has  bipartisan  sup- 
port. The  Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida, a  member  of  the  other  party,  is  for 
it. 


This  bill  has  been  carefully  consid- 
ered. It  would  be  a  sad  day  if  we  let  this 
beautiful,  fragile  land  and  water  go  out 
of  public  ownership  and  go  into  the  kind 
of  development  that  we  have  seen  in 
Miami  Beach  and  in  other  places. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  express  my 
firm  suiwort  of  this  legislation  and  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  all  that  he  ha^  done  to  bring  this 
legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Bfr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
not  only  for  his  statement  but  also  for 
his  strong  support  of  this  bill  in  its  con- 
sideration by  the  committee. 

Mr.  8CHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  SCHEUEU.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
urban  Congressman,  I  want  to  say  for  my 
people  in  my  district  who  are  going  to 
enjoy  shorter  worlcing  hours  and  more 
vacations  and  a  greater  economic  capa- 
bility to  enjoy  the  wonders  of  America, 
that  as  an  urbanist  I  support  heartily  and 
enthusiastically  this  fine  bill  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  enthusiastic  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  address  myself  to 
some  of  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made.  First,  this  bill  has  been  studied 
as  thoroughly  as  any  bill  that  has  come 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  That  committee  has  worked 
very  hard  on  a  tremendous  amount  of 
legislation.  They  handle  about  25  percent 
of  all  legislation.  I  have  learned  to  have 
a  great  deal  of  respect  for  them  in  their 
consideration  of  legislation  which  is  be- 
fore them  and  is  brought  before  this 
House.  This  bill  has  taken  18  months  to 
move  through  committee.  It  has  tieen 
scrutinized  very  carefully.  It  has  had 
strong  bipartisan  support.  For  that,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  I  am  extremely 
grateful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  bill  before  us  we 
are  talking  about  the  last  of  a  chain  of 
undeveloped  Islands  off  the  coast  of 
Florida.  The  rest  of  the  islands  south  of 
this  area  are  all  developed.  The  rest  of 
the  islands  north  of  the  area  are  all  de- 
veloped. There  is  no  way  to  get  to  these 
Islands  now  except  by  boat  or  by  air. 

These  islands  are  practically  iminhab- 
ited.  There  are  four  residents;  some 
people  say  there  are  16.  That  issue  is  now 
In  court.  It  has  no  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion before  us  today,  except  I  point  out  to 
you  that  if  the  property  owners  win  the 
lawsuit,  they  will  have  16  registered 
voters.  If  the  supervisor  of  registration 
wins  the  lawsuit,  the  city  of  Islandia  will 
have  four  registered  voters. 

The  city  neither  owns  nor  maintains 
any  buildings  or  facilities  on  these  Islands 
within  its  corporate  limits.  The  city  does 
have  the  right-of-way  for  road  by  ease- 
ment from  the  property  owners.  The 
question  as  to  who  will  become  compen- 
sated is  a  legal  one,  if  it  is  a  question  at 
all.  But  obviously  the  one  who  has  the  fee 
title  would  get  the  compensation.  The 
dty  could  only  be  reimbursed,  as  I  under- 
stand, under  existing  law,  for  what  it 
would  take  them  to  replace  the  road,  and 
they  could  not  replace  the  road,  of  course. 
If  this  becomes  a  national  monument. 
But  all  of  this  really  has  no  bearing  on 
the  question  before  us.  If  the  city  owned 
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anything  it  would  not  donate  it  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

As  to  other  local  contributions,  the 
State  of  Florida,  supported  by  the  Oov- 
emor and  the  cabinet,  will  make  a  tre- 
mendous contribution. 

We  are  talking  about  over  90,000  acres 
of  water  and  submerged  lands.  The  eco- 
logical value  of  the  water  is  financially 
substantial  in  itself.  In  addition,  there 
are  submerged  lands.  The  value  of  those 
submerged  lands  on  an  improved  basis 
Is  far  more  than  what  would  be  Involved 
In  the  taking  of  the  highlands.  To  illus- 
trate the  point,  if  the  property  owners 
had  their  highland  plus  their  submerged 
land,  they  could  double  the  value  of  what 
they  have,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
submerged  land  which  would  l>e  econom- 
ically devdoped. 

So  the  State  financial  contribution  to 
this  park  is  very  substantial. 

In  addition,  the  county  of  Dade,  which 
has  long  supported  the  project,  will  also 
make  a  contribution  which  is  substantial. 
They  have  now  a  county  park  and  a  fully 
developed  marina.  They  wUl  give  all  that 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment  without  cost. 
In  addition,  on  the  mainland  they  will 
provide  acreage  for  a  headquarters  site 
for  the  park,  also  without  cost  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

The  present  usage  is  225,000  people  a 
year.  When  this  is  brought  into  the  Na- 
tional Park  System,  it  will  be  far  greater 
than  that.  This  is  one  of  the  great  lui- 
spoiled  natural  areas  left  in  this  country, 
and  because  of  the  pressure  of  urbaniza- 
tion, the  decision  to  preserve  it  should  be 
made  now.  It  caimot  be  made  later. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  spoke 
at  9  o'clock  this  morning  before  a  na- 
tional convention  in  my  district  pursuant 
to  a  long-standing  engagement  that  I  had 
to  do  so.  But  both  my  distinguished  col- 
league [Mr.  Fascell]  and  I  thought  that 
I  would  have  time  to  get  back  to  the 
House  before  H.R.  551  would  come  up  on 
the  calendar  for  consideration.  Due,  un- 
happily, to  my  plane  being  a  bit  late  I 
arrived  a  few  minutes  after  the  record 
vote  was  taken  upon  this  very  important 
measure.  I  am  grateful  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall],  as 
well  as  to  my  able  colleague  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell],  for  mentioning  my  support  of  this 
measure  so  important  in  the  area  of  con- 
servation. 

The  land  to  be  embraced  in  the  Bls- 
cayne National  Monument  by  H.R.  551 
lies  in  Mr.  Fascell's  district  but  very  near 
to  the  Ixirder  to  my  district.  Because  of  its 
importance  to  both  Mr.  Fascell's  district 
and  mine,  on  January  12.  1967,  I  intro- 
duced a  companion  bill  to  H.R.  551,  HJl. 
2129.  On  March  22  of  this  year  I  made 
a  statement  in  support  of  this  measure 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  the  Honoeablk  Ciaxrox  Peppee 
Bepobx  the  House  SuBcomcirrKK  on 
Nazionai.  Paxks  and  Recbxation  or  tkx 
Inteeios  and  Insxtlae  ArPAns  CoicicnTEE, 
RxoAEDiNa  the  Ebtablishment  op  a  Bis- 
CATin  National  Monitment.  Maxch  23. 
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Mr.  Chalnnan  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: It  Is  a  privilege  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  this  distinguished 


committee  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  great  na- 
tural wonders  of  my  state  and  of  our  coun- 
try, a  subtropical  paradise  wlilch  Is  in 
danger  of  being  destroyed  before  very  many 
people  have  seen  It,  or  beard  of  It. 

Before  I  talk  about  the  danger,  I  would 
like  to  try  to  evoke  for  you  some  of  the 
wonder  and  beauty  of  what  It  Is  that  this 
committee  is  lielng  asked  to  save  for  future 
generations. 

Tlirough  the  eyes  of  a  small  child,  it  might 
be  seen  as  a  school  of  tiny,  brightly-colored 
fish  swimming  through  delicate  branches 
and  fans  of  living  coral.  To  the  con- 
servationists of  my  area  and  to  conservation- 
ists throughout  the  country.  It  Is  a  rich. 
Irreplaceable  treasure  of  rare  and  often 
unique  forms  of  plant  and  animal  life. 

The  area  of  the  propoeed  Blscayne  Bay 
National  Monument,  which  tills  legislation 
would  establish,  Is  warmed  by  the  Oulf 
stream  and  fanned  by  the  Trade  Wind,  and 
m  this  mild  climate  grow  flowers  and 
plants  unknown  elsewhere.  Animals,  plants, 
birds  and  trees,  unknown  elsewhere  or  nearly 
extinct,  thrive  on  these  wild  Islets  or  keys. 

Some  of  this  plant  life  was  carried  here  In 
the  unknown  past  from  the  West  Indies,  by 
the  same  Oulf  Stream  that  brings  the  lower 
Blscayne  Bay  Keys  their  pleasant  climate.  In 
some  areas,  the  original  forests  remain  and 
the  keys  have  by  far  the  best  remaining 
examples  of  the  splendid  tropical  forests 
which  once  covered  our  state.  There  are  even 
a  few  of  the  larger  mahoganies,  last  vestiges 
of  the  fine  stands  almost  entirely  destroyed 
for  shipbuilding  over  the  past  two  hundred 
years. 

The  Sargent  Palm,  a  close  relative  of  the 
Royal  Palm,  and  thought  to  be  extinct  for 
some  years,  has  recently  been  seen  again  on 
Elliott  Key.  This  same  key  Is  the  northern- 
most breeding  place  of  several  beautiful  West 
Indian  birds,  and  also  the  breeding  place  for 
some  exceedingly  rare  birds  much  in  need  of 
protection. 

Of  special  Interest  to  thoee  conservationists 
who  view  with  alarm  the  vanishing  crocodile 
in  Florida  ( as  distinguished  from  our  Florida 
alligator)  Is  the  fact  that  the  American 
crocodile  now  exceedingly  rare,  is  stin  present 
here.  There  are  also  several  species  of  very 
rare  sea  turtles. 

As  can  be  expected,  the  variety  and  quan- 
tity of  marine  life  in  the  many  different  habi- 
tats which  surround  these  keys  is  almost  end- 
less. In  the  marine  grasses  on  the  bay  side, 
shrimp,  spring  lobster,  and  many  game  and 
food  fishes  live  and  breed.  Sponges  are 
numerous  In  the  outcropplngs  of  limestone. 

On  the  seaside  grow  pastures  of  turtle  grass 
harboring  32  different  kinds  of  starfish  and 
such  curioelUes  as  the  sea  horse  and  sea 
cucumber.  Nearby  are  "forests"  of  sea  fans 
and  sponges,  miniature  reefs  and  coral  heads 
of  any  number  of  delicate  forms.  These  dif- 
ferent habitats  are  found  in  miniature,  and 
within  a  few  feet  of  one  another,  in  two  feet 
of  water.  Here  children  can  watch  in  perfect 
safety  a  fairyland  that  even  has  its  vilUans — 
sharks  and  barracuda  less  than  eight  Inches 
long! 

I  could  go  on  describing  the  beauties  of 
this  wonderland  in  Miami's  backyard,  and  Its 
historical  interest  as  the  home  of  pirates, 
Indians  and  shipwrecked  saUors. 

But  I  must  Instead  discuss  with  you  what 
could  be  In  store  for  this  natural  wonderland 
of  vanishing  species.  It  too,  could  vanish.  If 
this  were  chosen  as  the  path  of  a  new 
channel,  much  of  the  xmderwater  paradise 
would  certainly  be  destroyed.  If  proposed  in- 
dustrial ventures  on  the  mainland  are  carried 
out  wlLhout  an  organized  plan  of  protection 
for  these  keys,  pollution  could  ruin  our  clear 
blue  waters  of  lower  Blscayne  Bay  and  kill  the 
delloate  and  sensitive  marine  life  there.  Real 
estate  development  on  land  now  owned  In 
small  lots  by  over  300  people  could  not  only 
ruin  the  wild  area,  but  raise  the  price  of  the 
land  prohibitively  for  future  park  purposes. 

One  of  the  beauties  and  values  of  the  area. 


beyond  its  boating  and  swimming  uses,  Ues 
In  its  wUd  condition.  Commercial  develop- 
ment of  the  area  would  ruin  It  for  all  times. 

We  can  save  this  precious  and  unique 
place  for  people  all  over  the  land  to  see  and 
future  generations  to  enjoy.  The  Department 
of  Interior.  In  its  difBcult  task  of  establish- 
ing priorities  on  the  building  of  National 
Parks  and  Moniunents,  has  placed  Blscayne 
Bay  high  on  the  list.  The  Department  experts 
have  noted,  as  have  we  who  Uved  there,  that 
these  keys  are  luilque  and  that  the  dangers 
to  them  are  great  and  Unmedlately  impend- 
ing. If  we  lose  these  keys,  we  can  never 
buUd  another  national  park  of  this  sort  or 
preserve  another  similar  area.  There  are 
none. 

The  proposed  facilities  of  Blscajme  Bay 
National  Monument  are  simple — they  are 
designed  to  make  accessible  and  preserve 
what  Is  already  there.  A  vlstors'  center  on 
the  mainland  would  provide  boat  sM^ice  to 
the  keys,  and  facilities  on  the  Island,  such 
as  camping  areas,  self-guldlng  nature  trails, 
beaches,  and  boat  facilities,  would  give 
greater  recreational  use  without  spoiling  the 
wUd  beauty  that  attracts  visitors. 

We  of  the  Miami  area  are  anxious  to  share 
this  beautiful  measure  of  ours  with  the 
countless  totulsts  who  visit  vu  every  year. 
We  Ivope  that  this  committee  and  the 
Congress  wUl  share  our  enthusiasm  and  our 
task. 

Had  I  been  present  today  when  the 
vote  was  taken  I  would  have  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  the  following 
statement  in  support  of  H.R.  551: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  add  my  cosponsorshlp  to 
the  propoeed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  the 
Blscayne  National  Monument  in  our  great 
State  of  Florida. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  our  third  great  wave 
of  conservation.  Unlike  the  two  major  con- 
scrrat'-on  efforts  which  preceded,  this  one 
has  tended  to  emphasize  making  the  United 
States  (and  the  World)  a  more  satisfactory 
home  for  man,  especially  urban  man.  It 
stresses  space  and  beauty  for  use  and  enjoy- 
taem — open  tpaoe^  uiid  grcenbelis,  parks 
and  roadside  beautlfication,  scenic  highways 
and  wUd  rivers.  It  makes  large  provision  for 
outdocr  recreation.  It  stresses  control,  If  not 
elimination  of  pollution  of  water  and  air.  It 
stresses  opportunity  for  solitude  in  a  bustling 
civilization — wilderness  and  quiet,  parks  and 
moniunents.  It  stresses  the  preservation  In 
natural  environment  of  plants  and  animals 
about  to  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
We  do  have  conservation  problems,  even  with 
tracts  which  have  been  designated  or  set 
aside — witness  the  matter  of  roads  in  the 
Oreat  Smokies,  dams  on  the  Colorado,  lum- 
bering among  the  Redwoods,  and  water  In 
the  Everglades.  But  the  major  problem  is 
to  get  samples  of  the  best  of  our  country 
designated  as  Parks  and  Moniunents  before 
destruction  or  enguUment  by  "civilization." 

The  proposed  Blscayne  National  Montunent 
would  present  an  unique  biological  com- 
munity. It  would  present  for  scientists  and 
students  to  study,  for  conservationists  to 
observe,  and  for  our  htindreds  of  thousands 
of  natives  and  visitors  to  enjoy,  living  coral 
reef,  both  submarine  and  emerged,  together 
with  relattvely  undisturbed  aaaociated  bio- 
logical communities. 

Though  the  area  south  of  Miami  is  com- 
paratively near  centers  of  dense  population. 
It  has  to  date  escaped  a  large  part  of  the  dis- 
turbance and  overuse  wtiich  has  occurred 
in  the  South  Florida  Keys.  There  is  some 
State  development  just  to  the  south,  but 
nothing  comparable  with  the  developiment 
herein  propoeed. 

The  boundaries  propoeed  would  Include 
roughly  100.000  acres,  much  of  It  water.  The 
proposal  is  not  exactly  new.  having  been  dis- 
cussed ever  a  period  of  years.  However,  Con- 
gressional hearings  have  not  been  held.  Prob- 
able cost  estUnates  are  stlU  l>elng  worked  out. 
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The  8PEAKE]  I.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expii  ed.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  s  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rule  s  and  pass  the  bill  HJR. 
551,  as  amendedl 

The  question  was  taken. 


Mr.  GROSS, 
the  vote  on  the 
not  present  and 


Sir.  Speaker,  I  object  to 

(round  that  a  quorum  is 

make  the  point  of  order 

that  a  quorum  1^  not  present. 

The  SPEAKEp.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeei^er 
the  Sergeant  at 


will  close  the  doors. 
Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Annunslo 
AaplnaU 
Ayiea 
Baring 

Barrett 

BeU 

Bennett 

Berry 

Blester 


Blanton 
Bow 


was  taken;   and  there 
nays  92,  not  voting  104, 
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Bn  demas 
Brtsco 
Brtokley 
Briioks 
Bnitanan 
Br  iwn,  Mich. 
Br  lyhUl.  N.O. 
Br  lybm,  Va. 
Bv  shanan 


Bi  rke,  BCaaa. 

Bt  rleaon 

Bi  rton.  CalU. 

Bi  rton,  Utah 
Button 


Cohelan 

Oolmer 

Conte 

Oorbett 

Gorman 

Ounnlnghan 

Daddarlo 

Davla.aa. 

delaOana 

IMIaiMT 

Dent 


Bjme. 


Fa. 
Wis. 


By  nea, 

CaUU 

Oa-ey 

Celerberg 
Clirk 


Dlcklason 

Digga 

Dingtil 


Dowdy 
Dowalng 
Dulakl 
Duncan 


Dwyw 

Kastenmeler 

Qule 

ITS  sen 

Qulllen 

Bdwards,Ala. 

Kee 

Reld,  N.T. 

Bdwards.  Calif . 

Keith 

Relfel 

Bdwards,La. 

Kelly 

Relnecke 

Brlenbom 

Klrwan 

Reuas 

■vans,  Colo. 

Kleppe 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Bverett 

Kluoaynskl 

Roberts 

Kvlna,  Tenn. 

Komegay 

Rodlno 

Fallon 

Kuykendall 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Parbstetn 

Kyros 

Rogers.  Fla. 

PasceU 

Leggett 

Ronan 

Felgban 

Lennon 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Flood 

liong,  Md. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

FMey 

McCarthy 

Rosenthal 

Ford, 

McClory 

Roetenkowakl 

WUllamD. 

MeCloskey 

Roush 

Fraeer 

McClure 

Ruppe 

Frellnghuysen 

McDade 

Ryan 

Frtedel 

McDonald. 

St  Germain 

ndt(m.Pa. 

Mich. 

Baylor 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

McFaU 

Scbeuer 

Fuqua 

McMillan 

Selden 

Maodonald, 

Shipley 

Oannats 

Mass. 

Slkas 

Gtottaings 

1K«».h»n 

Slack 

Olbbons 

Mabon 

Smith,  Iowa 

OUbert 

Martin 

Snyder 

Oonsales 

Springer 

Oreen,Pa. 

Meeds 

Staggers 

Mills 

Stubblefleld 

Qrover 

Mlnlsb 

Stuckey 

Oubaer 

Monagan 

SuUlvan 

Oude 

Montgomery 

Taylor 

Hagan 

Moorbead 

Tenzer 

Baley 

Morgan 

Tleman 

Hamilton 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Tuck 

Hanley 

Morse.  Mass. 

Tunney 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Moss 

UdaU 

Hardy 

Murphy,  m. 

numan 

Harrison 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Van  Deerlln 

Haraha 

Natcher 

Vander  Jagt 

Hathaway 

Nedzi 

Vanlk 

Hawkins 

Nichols 

vigonto 

Hays 

O'H&nt,  m. 

T^acsonner 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  CHara,  Mich. 

Waldle 

Heckler,  Maas. 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Walker 

Heistoaki 

Ottlnger 

Whalen 

Herlong 

Passman 

Whalley 

Hoiifleld 

Patman 

White 

HuU 

Patten 

Whltensr 

Hungate 

Pelly 

Whltten 

Irwin 

Perkins 

WldnaU 

Joelaon 

Pike 

Wilson, 

Johnson.  Calif 

Poage 

OharleaH. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Pouock 

Wolff 

Jones,  Ala. 

Price,  m. 

wyatt 

Jonas,  Mo. 

Pryor 

Toung 

Jones,  N.C. 

Pudnskl 

Zablockl 

Kartb 

PurceU 

NATS— 62 

Zwacb 

Arends 

Hammer- 

Rlegle 

Bates 

Roblson 

Battln 

Harvey 

Roth 

Belcher 

Hosmer 

Bumifeld 

Betts 

Hunt 

Sebadeberg 

Bray 

Hutchinson 

Bcherle 

Brown.  Ohio 

jarman 

BchneebeU 

Burke.  Fla. 

Jonas 

Schwengel 

Garter 

King,  N.T. 

Scott 

Chamberlain 

Kyi 

Shrtver 

Clancy 

Laird 

Smith.  Calif. 

Clatisen, 

Latta 

Smith.  N.T. 

Don  H. 

Lipscomb 

Stafford 

Lukens 

Stanton 

Corner 

McBwen 

Stelger.  Aria. 

ConaUe 

MacOregor 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Cowger 

Marsh 

Stratton 

Cramer 

Mayne 

Taft 

Culver 

Mesklll 

Talcott 

Davis,  WU. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Teague,  Calif. 

DeUenback 

Mize 

Thomson,  Wis 

Denney 

Moore 

Wampler 

Devlne 

Mosher 

Watklns 

Dole 

Myers 

Watson 

bhleman 

O-Konskl 

Williams,  Pa. 

FIndley 

Plmle 

Winn 

Fountain 

Poff 

Wydler 

Gardner 

Price,  Tex. 

WyUe 

Ooodllng 

Rallsback 

Wyman 

Oroaa 

RandaU 

Zlon 

Hall 

Held.  m. 

BaUeck 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

NOTVOTINO— 104 

Adair 

BUtnlk 

OabeU 

Adanu 

Boggs 

Caeey 

Anderson. 

Boland 

Celler 

Tenn. 

Bouing 

Clawaon,  Del 

Ashbrook 

Bolton 

Collins 

Ashley 

Brock 

Conyers 

Artimore 

Broomfleld 

Curtis 

Bevlll 

Brown,  OaUf . 

DanleU 

Blackburn 

Bush 

Dawaon 

Donohue 

Karsten 

PodeU 

Dow 

Klng.OaUf. 

Rartck 

■ckhardt 

Kupferman 

Rees 

BUberg 

Resnlck 

■seta 

Langen 

Rivers 

Flno 

Uoyd 

Roudebuah 

FUlMr 

Long,  La. 

Roybal 

Flynt 

MeOuUoch 

Ford.  Gerald  B.  Madden 

Batterfleld 

Gallagher 

Mallllard 

St.Onge 

Gettys 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Schwelker 

Glalmo 

Matblas,Md. 

Slsk 

Gray 

Kay 

Skublta 

Green.  Greg. 

MUfliei 

Smith,  Okla. 

Griffiths 

MUler.  Calif. 

Steed 

Gumey 

Mink 

Stephens 

Halpem 

MlnshaU 

Teague.  Tex. 

Morton 

Hanaen,  Idaho 

Nelaen 

Thompson,  SJ 

HAbert 

Nix 

Utt 

Henderson 

Olsen 

Watts 

Hicks 

O'NeUl.Maaa. 

Wiggins 

Horton 

Pepper 

wmis 

Howard 

Pettis 

Wilson.  Bob 

lehord 

PhUbln 

Wright 

Jacobs 

Plekle 

Yates 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof),  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

Ilie  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Kupferman  and  Mr.  Celler  for.  with 
Mr.  Ashbrook  against. 

Mr.  Pepper  and  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachu- 
setts for,  with  Mr.  Sattertteld  against. 

Mr.  Hubert  and  Mr.  PhUbln  for,  with  Mr. 
Flno  against. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  and  Mr.  Donohue  for,  with 
Mr.  Del  Clawson  against. 

Mr.  Broomfleld  and  Mr.  Olalmo  for.  with 
Mr.  Skubltz  against. 

Mr.  Daniels  and  Mr.  Eilberg  for,  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  Oklahoma  against. 

Mr.  Idlller  of  California  and  Mr.  Madden 
for.  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson  against. 

Mr.  Nix  and  Mr.  Blatnlk  for,  with  Mr.  Utt 
against. 

Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Boland  for,  with  Mr. 
Horton  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mrs.  Orifflths  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Aahmore  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mrs.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Roudebush. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Oettys  with  lii.  Michel. 

Mr.  Oray  with  Mr.  MlnshaU. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  SchweUcer. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Bfr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Idr.  Gumey. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Teua  with  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Hal- 
pern. 

Mr.  BevlU  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  McCuUoch. 

Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  Mathtas  of  Oallfomla. 

Mr.  Qallagher  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Mary- 
land. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mrs.  Thompson 
of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Collins. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Sir.  Pettis. 

Mr.  IchOTd  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  WUUs  with  Mr.  Karsten. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  lir.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Tatea  with  Mr.  Dow. 
'  Mr.  Long  of  Ixmlslana  with  Mr.  Cabell. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Bckhardt. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Oonyers. 

Mr.  Umdnun  with  Mr.  Bees. 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  RIEOLE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  openeA. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONSTRUCTION  SAFETY 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJi.  2567)  to  promote  health  and 
safety  in  the  building  trades  and  con- 
struction industry  in  all  Federal  and  fed- 
erally financed  or  federally  assisted  con- 
struction projects,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2567 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Contract 
Work  Hours  Standards  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sac.  107.  (a)  It  shall  be  a  condition  of 
each  contract  of  a  character  specified  In  sec- 
tion 103  (and  of  any  obligation  of  the  United 
States,  any  territory,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia) that  no  contractor  or  subcontrac- 
tor contracting  for  any  part  of  the  contract 
work  shall  require  any  laborer  or  mechanic 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  contract 
to  work  in  any  plant,  factory,  building,  or 
surroundings,  or  under  working  conditions, 
wblcti  are  unsanitary,  tiazardous,  or  dan-< 
gerous  to  bl8  health  or  safety.  In  tbe  event  of 

a  violation  of  any  such  condition  of  a  con- 
tract of  a  character  referred  to  in  clause  (1) 
or  (2)  of  section  103(a),  the  governmental 
agency  for  which  the  contract  work  is  done 
shaU  have  the  right  to  cancel  the  contract, 
and  to  enter  Into  other  contracts  tor  the 
completion  of  the  contract  wcH-k,  charging 
any  additional  cost  to  the  original  contrac- 
tor. In  the  event  of  a  violation  of  any  such 
condition  of  a  contract  of  a  character  re- 
ferred to  In  claiiae  (3)  of  section  103(a) ,  tbe 
governmental  agency  by  which  financial 
assistance  for  the  contract  work  Is  provided 
shall  have  the  right  to  withhold  any  such 
assistance  attributable  to  the  performance 
of  the  contract. 

"(b)  Sections  4  and  6  of  the  Act  of  June 
30,  1986  (41  UJS.C.  38,  39),  as  amended  shall 
govern  the  Secretary's  authority  to  enforce 
this  section,  make  rules,  regulations.  Issue 
orders,  hold  hearings,  and  make  decisions 
based  on  findings  of  fact,  and  take  other  ^- 
proprlate  action  hereunder. 

"(c)  Tlie  OomptioUer  General  is  directed 
to  distribute  a  list  to  aU  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment giving  tbe  names  of  aU  persons  or 
firms  that  the  Federal  agencies  or  the  Secre- 
tary have  found  to  have  violated  this  sec- 
tion. Unless  the  Secretary  otherwise  recom- 
mends, no  contract  of  the  United  States  shaU 
be  awarded  to  the  persons  or  firms  on  this 
list  or  to  any  firm,  corporation,  partnership, 
or  association  In  whlOb  such  persons  have  a 
substantial  Interest  imtU  three  years  have 
elapsed  from  the  date  of  pubUcatlon  of  the 
list  containing  the  name  of  such  persons  or 
firms." 

Sac.  2.  The  first  section  and  section  2  of 
tbe  Act  of  August  13,  1962.  are  each  amended 
by  Inserting  "and  Safety"  after  "Hours"  each 
time  it  appears. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BRT) .  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  'THthout 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Perkins]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill, 
HJi.  2567,  to  promote  health  and  safety 
in  the  building  trades  and  construction 
industry  In  all  Federal  and  federally  fi- 
nanced or  federally  assisted  construction 
projects  is  a  bill  worthy  of  your  support. 

In  fact,  many  people  have  been  labor- 
ing under  the  impression  that  the  legis- 
lation contained  in  H.R.  6257  was  really 
incorporated  in  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  of 
1936.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  many  Gov- 
ernment agencies  today,  particularly  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  have  practiced  and 
carried  out  the  intent  of  this  biU  con- 
cerning safety,  but  other  governmental 
agencies  have  not. 

As  I  stated,  this  legislation  is  applicable 
only  to  construction  workers  involved  in 
Government  contracts. 

In  1936  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  was  en- 
acted by  the  Congress.  It  provided  that 
the  U.S.  Government  must  pay  to  em- 
ployees of  its  supply  contractors  the  pre- 
vailing wage  and  provide  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions. 

In  1966  the  McNamara-O'Hara  Service 
Contracts  Act  was  approved  providing 
that  in  contracts  between  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  persons  supplying  it  with 
services,  the  prevailing  wage  should  be 
paid  and  safe  and  healthful  working 
conditions  provided  to  employees  of  such 
contractors.  Only  in  the  case  of  construc- 
tion workers  is  the  law  silent  on  the  ques. 
tion  of  safety  in  their  working  conditions. 

And  that  is  all  the  bill  is  about.  It  ap- 
plies to  Grovemment  contracts,  and  pro- 
vides that  the  Government  shaU  require 
from  the  contractors  or  subcontractors 
that  those  contractors  or  subcontractors 
provide  safe  working  conditions. 

This  bill  does  not  extend  to  the  entire 
construction  industry,  only  that  aspect  of 

the  construction  mdustry  that  has  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  There  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  the  U.S.  Government 
should  not  lead  the  way  in  safety 
when  we  are  losing  so  much  time  and  the 
cost  is  running  so  high  from  industrial 
accidents.  It  is  the  duty  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  do  this. 

This  bill  is  a  simple  bill,  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Labor  Just 
as  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  is  now  ad- 
ministered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Are  there  very  many  con- 
tracts In  which  Federal  money  and  Fed- 
eral regulation  are  not  involved? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  Is  estimated  that 
about  one-fifth  of  the  contracts  are  Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One-fifth? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  About  20  percent;  yes. 
Eighty  percent  are  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  are  not  subject  to 
some  kind  of  Federal  legislation,  directly 
or  indirectly? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct.  I  am 
talking  about  the  20  percent,  and  that 
would  include  all  of  those  contractors 
and  subctHitractors. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  may  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  yield  for  one  further  question 


Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  are  the  depart- 
mental reports  on  this  bill?  They  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  Department  is  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  are  the  d^art- 
mental  reports? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  did  not  specifically 
request  reports,  but  I  have  before  me  a 
copy  of  a  letter  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
wrote  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  on  August  23.  1968  in  which 
the  Secretary  says,  "I  strongly  support 
HJl.  2567."  That  is  as  strong  an  indica- 
tion as  I  think  the  administration  could 
be  asked  to  make  that  it  supports  the 
legislation. 

This  legislation  amends  the  Contract 
Work  Hours  Standards  Act  that  was  en- 
acted in  1962. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  understood  the  gentleman  to  say 
this  is  a  very  simple  bill  patterned  on 
the  Walsh-Healy  Act  which  has  been  on 
the  books  for  more  than  30  years.  It  is 
my  imderstanding  Walsh-Healy  dealt 
largely  with  wages,  and  that  even  though 

there  is  a  provision  dealing  with  work- 
ing conditions,  it  is  dealing  largely  with 
wages.  In  view  of  the  drastic  sanctions 
which  would  be  imposed — cancellation, 
blacklisting  for  3  years,  sind  so  on — can 
the  gentleman  teU  me  if  in  the  hearings 
conducted  on  this  bill  any  statistical 
information  was  developed  or  any  infor- 
mation was  developed  dealing  with  the 
history  of  Walsh-Healy  and  what  it  has 
been  with  respect  to  the  health  and  safe- 
ty provision? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  wUl  be  delighted  to 
tell  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  The 
Walsh-Healy  Act  itself  deals  with  the 
prevailing  wage  rates  for  all  suppliers 
of  Government.  It  likewise  deals  with 
safety,  and  it  has  for  32  years  dealt  with 
safety  as  well  as  the  prevailing  wage. 
That  is  the  history  of  Walsh-Healy. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  But  my 
question  Is,  did  the  hearings  bring  out 
tbe  extent  to  which  sanctions  were  in- 
volved by  way  of  health  and  safety  fac- 
tors SIS  well  as  wages? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Can  the 
gentleman  give  me  that  information? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  hearings  did  not  I  ring  out  the  specific 
information  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  asked  for,  but  I  have  been  given 
some  information  which  I  would  be  hap- 
py to  share  with  the  gentleman. 

I  believe  in  the  last  year  for  which  we 
have  figures,  there  were  over  1,000  safety 
inspections  conducted  by  the  Dejiartment 
of  Labor  imder  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  Of 
that  over  1,000  safety  inspections,  lest 

than  100  of  tbe  cases  went  to  hearings, 
and  the  ultimate  sanction  of  debarment 
of  the  cases.  So  sanctions  are  not  numer- 
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oiu  under  Walan-Healey,  because  most 
supply  contractors  are  willing  to  com- 
ply when  their  failures  are  called  to  their 
attention.  I 

Mr.  ANDERS(  »N  of  Illinois,  lir.  ^Deak- 
•r.  if  the  gentlM  lan  will  yield.  I  have  one 
more  question  for  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKIN&i  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  understani  this  legislation  today 
ixcluslvely  with  the  con- 
struction Industi  y.  I  have  been  Informed, 
however,  the  Ian  (uage  of  the  bUl  Is  so  Im- 
there  Is  a  very  real  pos- 
extend  not  only  to  the 
contractor  himself,  but  also  to  those  who 
supply  the  contractor  on  any  contract 
(covered  under  this  so- 
Work  Hours  Standards 


that  might  be 
called  Contract 


Act.  Because  th  b  Is  an  amendment,  as  I 
understand  It.  of  the  Contract  Work 
Hours  Standards  Act.  and  It  would  be 
possible  to  coru  true  the  legislation  we 
toda;-  to  extend  to  the 
•uppUMs  of  the  ]  rime  contractors,  as  well 
as  people  actua  ly  Involved  in  the  con- 
struction Indust  7  itself,  I  wonder  what 
the  gentleman's  comment  on  that  would 
be? 

Mr.  PERKIN$.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ian- 
was  to  cover  those  con- 
tractors, or  subcontractors,  by  whom 
Federal  asslstai  ce  was  received,  but  It 
only  applies  wh  ere  Ctovemment  assist- 
ance Is  provide*  to  those  contractors — 
where  Qovemiqent  assistance  Is  pro- 
vided 

Mr.  ANDERSbN  of  Bllnois.  I  under 
stand  that,  but  L  the  gentleman  will  yield 
extend  beyond  the  con 
to  the  point  where  the 


fiirther,  does  it 
tractor  himself. 


onJir 


It  applies 
the  contract,  to 
tionship  to  him 
to  work  places 
specified 

It  certainly  doeb 
from  whom  th  i 
overalls  or  to 
would  btiy 
truck,  it  would 
bile  manufactu 


Secretary  of  Lai  or  would  have  the  power 
to  extend  these  lealth  and  occupatlonsd 
safety  standard  to  manufacturers  sup- 
plying the  piio  le  contractors  who  are 
covered  by  this  ]  articular  act? 

Mr.  PERKDj  S.  That  Is  under  the 
Walsh-Healey  Vet  already.  That  act 
would  cover  sup  >llers  already,  where  any 
Oovemment  tat  istance  was  Uiere. 

Mr.  O'HARA  c  r  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Will  ttie  gentlen  an  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINE .  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  (  f  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  response  to  tl  at  question,  I  would  like 
to  i^ve  my  Inte -pretation.  I  think  It  Is 
pretty  clear,  on  ?age  8  of  the  bill  before 
us.  In  section  1^7,  which  starts  on  line 
15. 

applies  to  "contractors 
or  subcontractors  contracting  for  any 
part  of  the  contifict  work,"  and  the  words 
are: 

•  •  •  shaU 
chanlc  engaged 
contract. 


require   any   laborer   or   me- 
tbe  performance  of  the 


li 


to  the  person  holding 

those  occupying  a  rela- 

of  a  subcontractor,  and 

uhder  the  control  of  those 

contractors  and  subcontractors. 

not  apply  to  suppliers 

contractor  might  buy 

uiyone  from  whom  he 

equl;  ment.  For  Instance,  on  a 

iot  apply  to  the  automo- 

er.  It  is  only  the  con- 


struction contractor  and  his  subcontrac- 
tors and  those  employed  by  them. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  read  from 
page  8.  On  page  8.  Line  17  and  following, 
the  language  pertains  to  any  contractor 
or  subcontractor  contracting  for  any  part 
of  the  contract  work,  "shall  require"  and 
so  forth. 

I  believe  that  if  an  interpretation  could 
be  placed  on  that  it  would  be  opposed  to 
what  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  Just 
said,  and  it  could  apply  to  a  supplier. 
Would  the  gentleman  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  shall  be  delighted  to. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  It  is  the  purpose,  and  the  sole 
purpose,  of  this  legislation  only  to  apply 
to  the  contractor  or  the  subcontractor 
who  is  doing  the  construction  work,  actu- 
ally doing  the  construction  work.  The 
supplier  is  not  involved  unless  the  sup- 
plier is  already  involved  under  Walsh- 
dcAlcy. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further  for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Would  not  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  certainly  concede  that 
a  great  many  of  these  questions  as  to 
ambiguous  language  could  certainly 
have  been  cleared  up  if  more  adequate 
hearings,  or  indeed  any  hearings  at  all, 
were  held  on  this  legislation? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Four  full  days  of  hear- 
ings were  held  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan.  The  bill  is  very 
concise.  There  is  nothing  complicated 
about  it.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been 
adhering  to  the  policy  and  principle 
enunciated  In  this  bill  for  years-. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illlnois.  Is  it  not 

a  fact  that  the  gentleman's  committee 
has  been  considering,  and  I  believe  has 
reported  out,  legislation  that  would  pro- 
vide a  general  Federal  program  of  these 
occupational  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards, not  only  for  contracting  people, 
not  only  for  the  construction  Industry, 
not  only  for  those  involved  in  Federal 
contracts,  but  for  Industry  generally? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  Is  correct.  I  would 
describe  that  bill  as  an  omnibus  bill.  This 
is  specific  legislation  dealing  only  with 
the  construction  industry,  where  we  have 
so  many  accidents,  a  high  rate  of  acci- 
dents. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Is  there 
not  some  inconsistency  in  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying?  If  this  Is  an  Important 
subject — and  I  am  sure  it  is — should  we 
be  dealing  with  it  here  on  this  kind  of 
a  piecemeal  basis? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  should  be  dealing 
with  this  here  today.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  well  knows,  the  other  bill 
has  lingered  a  long  time  before  the  Rules 
Committee.  There  is  much  opposition 
to  the  other  bill.  As  I  see  it,  there  should 
not  be  any  opposition  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 


I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  the  word- 
ing of  the  bill,  on  page  8,  starting  with 
line  18: 

No  contractor  or  subcontrator  contracting 
for  any  part  of  the  contract  work  shall  re- 
quire any  laborer  or  mechanic  engaged  In 
the  performance  of  the  contract  to  work  la 
any  plant,  factory,  building,  or  surroundings, 
or  under  working  conditions,  which  are  un- 
sanitary, hazardous,  or  dangerous  to  hla 
health  or  safety. 

No  one  quarrels  with  the  intent  of  this 
legislation. 

I  submit  to  you  that  this  wording  ap- 
plies to  each  of  us  in  our  own  home.  On 
many  occasions  this  wording  would  ap- 
ply to  our  own  domicile.  Therefore.  I  sub- 
mit it  is  too  loosely  drawn  for  a  piece  of 
legislation.  I  believe  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor should  be  required  to  hold  hearings, 
to  offer  appropriate  notification,  and 
then  to  issue  findings  of  fact  before  issu- 
ing an  order  that  an  employer  violated 
a  Federal  standard.  In  addition,  an  em- 
ployer should  be  permitted  to  seek  ju- 
dicial review  based  on  the  record  before 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  If  that  is  what 
the  bill  intends,  it  should  be  spelled  out 
in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  to  yield  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  addressing  some  questions  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  which  are  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  me  as  they  relate  to 
the  application  of  this  to  the  highway 

construction  program.  I  understand,  of 
course,  that  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  deals 
with  supply  contracts  and  the  Service 
Contracts  Act  with  actual  services,  those 
being  direct  contracts  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  contracting 
agency.  However,  in  this  bill,  where  you 
are  covering  "contracts  and  subcon- 
tracts, grants  and  loans,  or  loans  insured 
or  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  or 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  there- 
under under  any  statute  of  the  United 
States"  and  so  forth,  I  understand  that 
you  are  obviously  covering  the  highway 
construction  program.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  In  addition  to  that,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  will  an- 
swer a  further  question,  the  Walsh- 
Healey  service  contract  is  obviously  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  Government, 
whereas  the  highway  program  is  admin- 
istered by  the  State  roads  departments. 
This  in  effect  requires  a  State  roads  de- 
partment to  become  the  administrative 
agency  to  make  certain  this  broad,  vague 
language,  which  is  much  broader  than 
Walsh-Healey  Is  conformed  to.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  there  is  no  vague  language 
in  this  bill.  The  language  is  clear  and 
concise.  But  it  does  cover — it  does  cover 
the  areas  of  construction  that  are  fed- 
erally financed  or  federally  assisted. 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  In  order  to  clarify  this, 
I  am  referring  to  highway  construction. 

Is  it  not  true  that  under  this  bill  this 
is  wording  as  compared  to  Walsh-Healey 
and  this  bill  has  much  broader  applica- 
tion than  Walsh-Healey  in  that  it  con- 
tains a  clause,  on  page  8,  line  22,  which 
says  "which  are  unsanitary,  haz- 
ardous, or  dangerous  to  his  health  or 
safety."  This  bill  refers  not  only  to  the 
working  conditions  of  the  worker  in- 
volved in  the  Federal  aid  or  guaranteed 
contract,  a  federally  subsidized  con- 
tractor, but  refers  to  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  contractor  as  it  relates  to 
other  non-Federal  aid  or  guaranteed 
contracts,  nonfederally  sponsored  as 
well,  and  in  that  report  it  is  a  fatal 
deficiency  and  needs  amendment  even 
to  conform  it  to  Walsh-Healey. 

In  addition,  is  it  not  true  under  Walsh- 
Healey  there  is  provision  for  Judicial  re- 
view, but  this,  for  some  reason,  which  I 
think  is  obvious,  takes  it  out?  Are  not 
both  of  those  questions  answerable  in 
the  afQrmative  and  this  indicates  need 
for  amendment  which  cannot  be  accom- 
plished imder  this  supervision  procedure. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  it  is  not  one  whit  broader 
than  Walsh-Healey. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that 
that  language  I  referred  to  on  page  8, 
line  22,  is  not  contahied  in  the  Walsh- 
Healey  present  act? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  language  in  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act  is  "unsanitary,  or  haz- 
ardous, or  dangerous  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  employees."  We  use  the  same 
language  here. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Also  it  Is  broader  as  it 
relates  to  that  individual  involved  in 
the  Federal  contract  only  under  Walsh- 
Healey  and  not  other  individuals  in  the 
same  employment  not  related  to  a  Gov- 
ernment contract. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  well 
knows  the  only  thing  we  are  trying  to  do 
here  Is 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  sympathize  with  the 
purpose,  and  support  employee  safety, 
but  this  badly  needs  amendment,  I  be- 
lieve, and  therefore  it  should  not  be 
brought  up  under  suspension  of  the  niles. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  why  he  did  not  get  a  rule  on  it 
so  that  we  could  work  our  will  on  this 
through  the  proper  procedure  so  as  to 
protect  State-administered  agencies  such 
as  highway  departments  and  to  prevent 
it  from  doing  more  harm  to  good  Federal 
programs  by  providing  imnecessary  red- 
tape  and  Federal  intervention  In  accom- 
plishing safe  employment  conditions. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  will  answer  the  gen- 
tleman's question  if  he  will  give  me  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  The  gentleman  from  Florida 
has  consumed  3  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  EshlemamI 
has  consumed  2  minutes,  for  a  total  of  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  nu- 
nois  [Mr.  Anderson]  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illlnois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  soimd  queru- 
lous this  afternoon  but  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  I  am  beginning 
to  feel  Just  a  little  bit  put  upon. 


Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  made  the  deci- 
sion many  months  ago  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  was  going  to  give  everyone 
an  opportunity  up  until  the  9th  of  July 
to  request  a  rule  and  after  that  time  we 
were  going  to  close  the  door  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  granting  of  other  rules, 
we  were  greeted  with  great  favor  and 
enthusiasm  and  accord. 

Now,  however,  the  attitude  seems  to  be 
that  we  should  bypass  the  procedure  of 
having  a  vote  on  these  matters  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules;  that  somehow  we 
are  impeding  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lation by  the  failure  to  consider  further 
rules,  and  are  thereby,  of  necessity, 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  suspension 
procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  point  out  the  fact 
that  the  history  of  this  legislation  began 
in  August  1967.  The  last  hearings  on  this 
bill  were  held  almost  6  months  ago,  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year.  However,  it  was  not 
until  the  24th  day  of  July  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  finally 
got  around  to  reporting  a  bill,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Perkins],  and  that  was  after  the  dead- 
line which  had  previously  been  estab- 
lished. I  should  like  to  say  therefore  that 
there  was  no  dereliction  on  the  part  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  However,  we  are 
confronted  with  considering  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  affects  a  $100  billion 
industry  in  this  country  under  a  proce- 
dure whereby  we  cannot  even  offer  an 
amendment.  We  either  have  to  take  this 
or  notliing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  that 
there  is  no  provision  for  judicial  review 
in  this  bill  that  comes  before  us  today. 
I  have  gone  over  the  provisions  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  which  has 
been  represented  as  having  application  to 
the  Walsh-Healey  Act  and  there  was  not 
anything  in  there  that  referred  to  the  un- 
sanitary or  hazardous  conditions  which 
are  referred  to  in  this  bill. 

The  provisions  which  were  made  by  the 
Congress  in  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  deal- 
ing with  Judicial  review  included,  but 
were  not  limited  to,  wage  determinations 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  terms 
"locality,"  "regular  dealer,"  "manufac- 
turer". However,  It  did  not  make  any 
reference  to  the  terms  "unsanitary," 
"hazardous,"  "or  dangerous  to  his 
health  and  safety"  which  are  employed 
in  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  that  com- 
monsense  dictates  the  fact  that  we  ought 
to  amend  this  particular  act  to  include 
these  conditions,  with  language  which 
reads:  "Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
wage  deteimlnations  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  terms  'locality,'  'regular 
dealer.'  'manufacturer,'  and  'open- 
market'  "  and  also  including,  but  not 
limited  to  the  terms  "unsanitary,"  "haz- 
ardous," "or  dangerous  to  his  health  and 
safety."  I  make  this  suggestion  because 
the  language  of  this  bill  refers  to  "un- 
sanitary," "hazardous,"  and  "or  danger- 
ous to  his  health  and  safety."  However,  I 
am  absolutely  prevented  as  well  as  are 
other  Members  under  the  procedure  to- 
day from  even  ofifering  an  amendment  of 
that  Und.  I  think  I  have  the  right,  not 
only  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  but  as  a  Member  of  the  House  to 


offer  pertinent  amendments  and  I  am 
prevented  from  doing  so  because  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has 
waited  so  long  before  bringing  a  matter 
as  important  as  this  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  under  this  type  of  procedure 
rather  than  having  obtained  a  rule 
thereon. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  would  agree 
that  there  is  a  remedy  under  judicial 
review  contained  in  this  legislation.  The 
Administrative  Procedures  Act  clearly 
provides  for  that  and  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity to  repeat  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnois.  I  disagree 
with  the  interpretation  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  has  just  indicated. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Bell]. 

Mr.  BEHj.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  The  previous 
speaker  spoke  of  no  judicial  review  pro- 
\'isions  in  this  legislation.  However,  I 
recognize  and  I  am  sure  many  Members 
of  the  House  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  does  not  provide  for 
judicial  review.  Yet,  it  has  operated  quite 
successfully. 

I  think  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
there  are  three  basic  acts  today  in  exist- 
ence involving  Federal  contracting.  First 
is  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  which  relates  to 
construction.  Second,  there  is  the  Walsh- 
Healy  Act  which  is  designed  for  con- 
tracts involving  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies. Third  are  the  contracts  involving 
services.  Both  the  Walsh-Healy  and  the 
service  contracts  do  carry  these  provi- 
sions for  safety  protection.  But  the 
construction  industry  does  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  it  is  not  logical  that  the  construc- 
tion industry  should  have  the  same  kind 
of  protection  that  the  other  two  areas 
of  Government  contracting  have. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentlonan  from  Kansas 

[Mr.  Wnml. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  like  to 
point  out,  as  has  been  mentioned  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson], 
that  the  bill  (HJl.  2567)  is  a  controver- 
sial bill  on  which  no  hearings  were  held. 
The  story  behind  it  is  really  this:  The 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  held  no  hearings  on  the  amend- 
ments to  HJl.  2567  and  these  have  been 
substituted  for  our  consideration. 

This  biU,  H.R.  2567,  should  have  ad- 
ditional amendments,  as  Mr.  Anderson 
has  noted 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  clarification? 

Mr.  WINN  (continuing).  In  order  to 
protect  the  public  interest,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  tulequate  hearings  and  court 
review. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  should 
also  provide  for  safeguards  to  protect 
existing  State  and  Federal  safety  pro- 
grams, and  avoid  duplication.  No  one  is 
against  safety  if  we  have  cordinated  pro- 
grams and  standards  set,  but  we  are  not 
getting  a  chance  to  make  such  amend- 
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mcnts.  beeauM  theM  unendmenti  can- 
not be  oSered  t  Oder  •  suapeiislon  of  the 
rules  tbat  we  i  re  worldnc  under  today. 

IwouldllkeU  say  at  tlila  time  also  that 
the  contraeton  and  the  niboontraetors 
have  had  a  vei  r  Bood  safety  record,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  pointed 
out  when  he  sti  ted  that  the  Department 
(tf  Labor  had  i  erlewed  1,000  cases  and 
had  found  verj  few  instances  of  a  bad 
safety  record.  1  agree  that  the  contrac- 
tors have  had  a  lood  record.  But  I  believe 
the  fact  Is  tba ;  this  bill  la  brought  up 
under  a  suspen  don  of  the  rules  without 
such  amendmei  ts  necessary  to  make  this 
good  safety  legl  latlon. 

TheSFEAKI  it.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kani  IS  has  expired. 

Bir.  EB^"*""  AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  tl  w  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  8ti  [om] . 

Mr.  STEIOIR  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

If  the  bill  is  I  lassed  today — and  I  hope 
a  i»->-S  can  con  zva  that  there  are  places 
tn  the-*!!!  tha  could  well  be  amended 
by  the  other  b<  dy  when  it  takes  up  this 
legislation  afte  ■  it  has  been  adopted  by 
the  House. 

Tlie  questiors  that  have  been  raised 
by  some  of  th»e  who  have  spoken  in 
opposition  to  t  this  afternoon  I  be- 
lieve are  releva  it.  but  I  believe  most  are 
answered  by  tl  le  legislation  and  by  the 
committee  repc  rt. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  want 
to  make  it  ve  7  clear  that  this  bill  is 
not  the  occupi  tional  safety  and  health 
bill.  That  legislation  has  been  men- 
tioned. That  1 1  the  bill  about  which  I 
have  some  selous  reservations  in  its 
present  form.  1  want  to  make  it  clear  on 
the  record  thut  this  Is  not  the  same 
bill.  It  is  not  he  same  approach.  This 
construction  safety  biU  has  been 
amended  by  tl  le  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Laboi .  and  by  the  subcommit- 
tee, because  o:  the  opposition  of  some 
of  us  on  the  cimmittee  to  the  approach 
that  was  used  In  the  original  bill  as  in- 
troduced by  tt  B  gentleman  from  Mlchi- 
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peared  and  said  that  our  own  Federal 
agencies  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
safety  regulatimis  for  constnictiMi  work. 

But  the  problem  is  as  I  pointed  out  to 
Mr.  Naumann  when  he  appeared  before 
the  committee,  it  is  indeed  confusing— 
FHA  has  one  standard,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  another  standard,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  a  third 
standard.  I  think  it  is  time  we  stand- 
ardized to  the  degree  possible  imder  this 
bill  the  construction  work  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  know  that  people  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  received  telegrams 
as  have  I  from  the  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Electrical  Workers,  from  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  and  the  building  and 
construction  trades  department  of  the 
AFIj-CIO  ivglng  our  support  of  this  leg- 
islation. As  C.  J.  Haggerty.  president  of 
the  building  and  construction  trades  de- 
partment pomted  out  in  his  wire: 

Despite  tbe  high  Incidence  of  rtlMhllng  and 
fatal  accldentB — second  only  to  mining — the 
ooDBtructlon  Industry  la  the  only  major  In- 
diutry  m  the  country  which  has  no  federal 
standards  for  safety  on  goTemmant  con- 
tracts. 

These  are  people  who  are  tovolved  be- 
cause they  are  working  with  and  repre- 
senting the  men  who  work  in  the  con- 
struction industry.  They  have  a  legiti- 
mate interest  and  I  think  It  ought  to  be 
promoted  and  I  hope  that  the  bill  Is 
adopted. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Rhodes.] 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  hope  that  this  bill  will  not  pass  today. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anybody  on  the 
House  floor  who  is  not  in  favor  of  safety. 
But  this  bill  does  some  things  that  I  do 
not  think  we  want  to  have  done.  In  the 
first  place,  it  adopts  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion so  far  as  safety  standards  are  con- 
cerned where  the  standards  are  so  in- 
complete and  imprecise  as  to  be  lOmost 
nonexistent. 

A  second  thing  that  it  does,  and  this  is 
just  something  that  I  picked  out,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
chairmam  of  the  committee  on  this — let 
me  read  from  the  committee  report  here 
starting  on  page  3: 

For  this  reason,  and  because,  as  has  been 
IKJlnted  out  above,  construction  alone  U  not 
covered  by  the  Walsh-Healey  and  McNamara- 
CHara  Acts,  your  committee  baa  chosen  to 
Strike  all  the  detaUed  provisions  of  HH.  2567 
and  replace  them  with  an  amendment  to  the 
Contract  Work  Hours  Standards  Act.  provid- 
ing that  contracts  Involving  construction  to 
which  the  United  States,  any  agency  or  In- 
strumentality thereof,  any  territory  thereof, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  are  a  party,  or 
which  are  financed  In  whole  or  part  by  loans 
or  grants  from,  or  loans  Insured  or  g\iaran- 
teed  by,  the  United  States. 

Now  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  if  this  does  not  mean  that  if 
a  contractor  is  building  a  house  which 
has  a  loan  guaranteed  by  the  FHA  and  if 
the  FHA  decides  that  he  Is  in  violation  of 
some  safety  standard  which  they  might 
have  promulgated  imder  this  act.  If  they 
would  not  only  be  liable  on  that  par- 
ticular contract  but  could  also  be  de- 
barred from  partlcipattng  in  any  other 
FHA  contract  for  3  years,  and  this  with- 


out regard  as  to  whether  or  not  the  own- 
er of  the  house  or  the  union  representing 
the  people  on  the  Job  ordered  that  to  be 
done.  Is  that  a  fair  interpretation  of  this 
language? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  it  is  not  that  simple.  It  does 
provide  for  a  cancellation  of  the  con- 
tract. But  that  is  a  question  of  fact, 
which  must  be  determined  by  appro- 
priate procedures.  The  Secretary  could 
not  act  arbitrarily  or  capriciously. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Will  the  gentleman  please  answer  my 
question? 

Would  this  not  have  the  effect  that  I 
mentioned,  if  the  contractor  was  guilty 
that  the  penalty  would  be  that  he  could 
be  debarred  from  participating  in  any 
other  FHA  contract  for  a  period  of  3 
years? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  contractor  were 
guilty,  funds  could  be  withheld  under 
these  circumstances. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Whether  or 
not  the  person  who  owned  the  house  or 
who  was  building  a  house  wanted  it  done 
or  whether  the  union  representing  the 
workers  wanted  it  done  or  not? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  contractor  were 
guilty  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  recom- 
mended the  extreme  sanction,  he  could 
not  be  debarred,.  Debarment  applies  to- 
day under  Walsh-Healey,  and  would  ap- 
ply under  this  bill  only  in  case  of  direct 
Federal  contracts. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Does  not  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  see 
the  difference  here — you  have  a  guaran- 
tee— you  have  other  people  involved  than 
the  contractor  that  the  Oovemment  has? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  This  bill  follows  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 

[Mr.  BSAOEMAS] . 

Mr,  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  2567,  the  construction 
safety  bill,  and  I  pay  tribute  to  its  prin- 
cipal sponsor,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  O'Hara]  .  on  having  conducted 
several  days  of  hearings  on  the  proposal 
and  giving  careful  consideration  to  it. 

This  Is  a  simple  and  straightforward 
bill  to  remedy  a  flaw  In  our  legislation 
covering  the  conditions  under  which  the 
employees  of  Federal  contractors  will 
work.  The  bill  breaks  no  new  ground. 

As  the  report  points  out.  employees  of 
persons  who  have  supply  contracts,  serv- 
ice contracts,  or  construction  contracts 
with  the  United  States  must  all  be  paid 
at  least  the  prevailing  minimum  wage. 
Employees  of  persons  holdtog  the  first 
two  named  types  of  contracts  must  also 
be  employed  under  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions.  It  seems  to  me  an 
unexceptional  and  very  reasonable  re- 
quirement on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  that  employers  seeking  to  per- 
form construction  work  under  contract 
with  the  United  States  should  be  re- 
quired to  provide  their  employees  with 
working  conditions  which  are  safe  and 
healthful. 

Contractors,  in  the  last  analysis,  are 
seeking  to  sell  goods  or  services  to  the 
United  States.  I  see  no  compelling  reason 
why  the  United  States  should  not  require 
uniform  conditions  of  all  who  seek  to  sell 
to  it.  This  la  aU.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  HJt. 
2567  does.  I  urge  its  passage. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  desire  to  yield 
additional  time? 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania desire  to  yield  additional  time? 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  HJl.  2567,  as  amended. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  been  attempting  to  get  time,  and 
the  time  has  not  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
clarify  one  thing.  We  intend  to  utilize 
our  time,  but  we  expected  the  nUnority 
to  yield  time  first. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  inquire  how  many 
speakers  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
has. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  have  one  speaker, 

but  he  is  going  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Atres]. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  so  that  he  may 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  a  30- 
second  question. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  want  to  follow  up  on 
the  question  asked  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  in  relation 
to  an  FHA  guarantee  in  a  home  con- 
struction situation.  It  is  true,  referring 
to  page  9,  lines  3  and  4,  that  in  addition 
to  the  penalty  suggested  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes],  there 
could  be  a  3 -year  debarment  from  Fed- 
eral home  construction.  There  is  also  a 
penalty  in  charging  "additional  costs  for 
hiring  another  contractor  chargeable  to 
the  initial  contractor,"  which  shows 
how  far  afield  you  are  going  where  you 
have  contractors  and  subcontractors  and 
a  homeowner  involved  instead  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  a  contractor  as 
under  present  law,  as  compared  to  a 
Walsh-Healey  situation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  only  penalty,  as 
I  understand,  in  the  case  used  by  the 
gentleman,  is  withholding  fimds.  As  the 
gentleman  well  knows,  we  have  the 
other  penalty  provisions  in  many  other 
pieces  of  legislation.  We  have  them  writ- 
ten even  in  Walsh-Healey.  But  these 
other  penalties  only  apply,  under  this 
bill,  to  direct  Federal  contracts,  not  to 
the  kind  of  federally  guaranteed  con- 
tracts we  are  talking  about  here. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  respect 
to  the  comments  that  have  been  made 
today  I  find  myself  in  agreement  con- 
cerning the  procedural  situation  with 
which  we  are  confronted.  I  am  for  this 
bill.  I  would  be  for  it  if  it  came  out  of  the 
Rules  Committee  and  was  subject  to  the 
amendment  process.  But  I  do  not  think 
it  is  quite  fair  for  anyone  to  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  or  that  this 
committee  has  done  something  to  try  to 
bypass  the  House  working  its  will  on 
this  legislation.  That  is  not  the  situation 
at  all.  We  know  that  in  all  probability, 
had  normal  procedure  been  followed, 
this  measure  would  have  received  a  rule. 
There  is  not  the  least  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  would  vote  for  it  under  the 
regular  procedure. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  In  just  a  moment  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman,  who  sits  on  the 
Rules  Committee,  does  a  wonderful  job 
Uiere,  and  in  all  instances  is  so  coopera- 
tive. I  recall  that  we  had  a  bill  up  here 
some  time  ago  under  suspension.  The 
gentleman  objected  to  the  procedure.  I 
gave  him  time  to  speak.  He  had  10  min- 
utes. We  would  have  given  him  more 
time.  The  bill  was  defeated  and  we 
brought  it  back  to  the  House  under  a 
rule.  We  were  told  that  there  had  to  be 
a  rule  so  that  amendments  could-  be 
offered.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  was 
so  considerate  that  he  did  not  offer  any 
amendments.  The  bill  passed.  And  I  am 
quite  confident  that  should  this  bUl  fall 
today,  we  will  get  a  rule,  maybe  not  this 
year,  for  I  imderstand  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  not 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield,  since 
he  used  my  name? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  did  not  use  the  gentle- 
man's name,  but  I  was  referring  to  him, 
so  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  I  rather 
gathered  from  your  remarks  that  you  did 
have  me  in  mind.  I  did  want  to  assure 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  when  the 
measure  comes  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  he  asks  for  a  rule  on  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation,  I  for  one 
shall  vote  for  it.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  rule 
being  granted. 

Mr.  AYRES.  When  is  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee going  to  meet  again? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  O'HaraI. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana  [Mr.  WAGGONNER]. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  good;  I  have 
a  number  of  questions,  but  time  will  per- 
mit me  to  ask  only  one:  Will  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  what  provisions  are  made  in 
this  legislation  to  provide  for  judicial 
appeal  in  an  instance  where  a  bureau- 
cratic agency  official  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment blacklists  a  contractor  or  a  sub- 
contractor for  a  violation,  either  large 
or  small,  of  this  act? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  My  response 
to  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act  apply  to  legislation  enacted  by  this 
Congress  unless  the  Congress  in  specific 
terms  exempts  a  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation frtMn  the  provisions  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedures  Act.  This  legislation 
in  no  way  attempts  to  exempt  itself  from 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act. 
Therefore,  it  will  be  subject  no  more  or 
no  less  than  any  other  piece  of  similar 
legislation  to  the  provisions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then  does  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act  provide  for 
Judicial  appeal? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  It  does  in- 
deed. But  in  order  to  answer  that  ques- 


tion exactly,  I  would  have  to  know 
exactly  what  came  up  and  how  it  came 
up,  because  certainly  we  do  not  have 
judicial  review  for  everything  that  comes 
up  under  Federal  legislation,  but  we  do 
have  for  much.  But  this  legislation  is  the 
same  as  all  other  safety  and  health  leg- 
islation in  terms  ol  judicial  review. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then  it  would  be 
possible  a  contractor  or  subcontractor 
could  be  blacklisted  and  would  be  pre- 
vented from  doing  work  for  the  Federal 
Government  for  3  years  and  not  have 
the  benefit  of  Judicial  appeal? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  think  in  some  circumstances  they 
might,  but  only  to  the  same  extent  to 
which  it  can  now  be  done  imder  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act  or  under  the 
McNamara-O'Hara  Act.  which  apply 
to  supply  and  service  contracts,  re- 
spectively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJR.  2567  is  a  simple  and 
rather  obvious  piece  of  legislation  to  rem- 
edy a  longstanding  anomaly  in  the  law. 

In  the  committee  report  which  he  filed 
with  this  House  as  his  last  official  act 
before  his  death,  our  late  colleague  Elmer 
Holland  said: 

This  bin.  In  short,  breaks  no  new  ground. 
It  does  remedy  long  years  of  oversight  with 
respect  to  an  Important  segment  of  Ameri- 
can worklngmen. 

And  this  is  precisely  what  this  bill  does, 
and  all  it  does.  To  understand  the  con- 
text of  H.R.  2567  is  to  understand  the 
argument  fcr  it. 

There  su-e  three  basic  kinds  of  con- 
tracts with  the  U.S.  Govenunent  which 
involve  the  emplojrment  of  wage  earning 
employees. 

These  are  procurement  contracts,  con- 
struction contracts,  and  service  con- 
tracts. 

All  three  types  of  contracts  are  cov- 
ered by  legislation  now  on  the  books  call- 
ing for  the  contractor  to  guarantee  that 
he  will  pay  not  less  than  the  prevailing 
minimum  wage  to  his  employees. 

Service  contracts  have  been  so  cov- 
ered for  2  years. 

Procurement  contracts  have  contained 
this  requirement  for  32  years,  and  con- 
struction contracts  for  37  years. 

Two  of  the  three  types  of  contracts  also 
must,  imder  present  law,  contain  assur- 
ances that  the  employees  will  work  under 
safe  and  healthful  working  conditions. 

Service  contract  employees,  under  the 
McNamara-O'Hara  Act,  and  employees 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  for 
the  Government,  under  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act.  are  so  protected. 

Only  construction  workers  are  denied 
this  protection. 

This  bill  seeks  to  do  no  more  than  to 
treat  the  employees  of  Government  con- 
struction contractors  the  same  way  that 
the  employees  of  other  Government  con- 
tractors are  alresuly  treated. 

It  is  that  simple. 

The  question,  then,  is  whether  or  not 
we  wish  to  continue  to  extend  to  the  con- 
struction industry  a  special  privilege — an 
exemption  from  the  conditions  that  all 
other  Federal  contractors  must  live 
with — and  for  which,  in  the  entire  testi- 
mony on  this  legislation,  no  justification 
was  ever  offered. 
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The  questlcm  of  the  testimony,  Mr. 
^>eaker,  brings  lie  to  the  issue  which  the 
few  opponents  o  this  bill  have  sought  to 
raise — the  proce  lural  question. 

Some  segment  i  of  the  constnKtion  in- 
dustry seem  to  >ppose  this  bill  because, 
they  allege,  no  1  earlngs  were  held  on  it. 

I  hold  in  my  hand.  Mr.  Spealcer,  the 
printed  hearings  on  H.R.  2567— a  printed 
record  of  4  days  of  public  hearings,  held 
in  the  usual  phce  here  in  Washington, 
imder  the  nomal  conditions,  following 
the  customary  p  rocedures. 

The  construct  on  Industry  was  Invited 
to  send  witness  !s  to  these  hearings,  to 
testify  before  t  le  subcommittee  which 
held  the  hear  ngs — and.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  old  send  witnesses  and  1 
of  the  4  days  of  Hearings  was  entirely  de- 
voted to  their  t(  stimony. 

I  do  not  unde  stand  the  basis  on  which 
the  claim  has  been  advanced  that  no 
hearings  were  t  eld  on  this  problem— but 
the  claim  is  touUy  without  foundation. 

The  bill  whim  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, to  be  sura  has  been  substantially 
amended  in  e:  ;ecutive  sessions  which 
were  held  after  the  hearings  were  con- 
cluded. 

But  I  believe  that  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  H  >use  would  concur  that 
proper  procedui  e  for  a  c<»nmlttee  is  to 
take  the  eviden(  e  first  and  then  come  to 
a  conclusion.    ' 

I  can  imaglie  the  complaints  that 
would  have  bee  i  advanced — and  Justly 
so— if  we  had  r  rported  an  amended  bill 
first,  and  then  ]  leld  hearings  afterward. 

The  bill  itsel  takes  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  t  le  Contract  Work  Hours 
Standards  Act,  i  Ad  provides  simply  that 
any  contracts  L  ivolving  construction  to 
which  the  Unit<  d  States,  any  agency  or 
instrumentality  jf  the  United  States,  any 
territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
a  p>arty,  or  whi<  h  are  financed  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  1  >«ms  or  grants  from,  or 
loans  insured  Dr  guaranteed  by,  the 
United  States,  i  lust  contain  a  provision 
that  workers  on  such  contracts  shall  not 
be  required  to  work  imder  conditions 
which  are  imsai  itary.  hazardous  or  dan- 
gerous to  their  lealth  or  safety. 

In  the  case  of  a  violation  of  a  contract 
with  the  Gove  -nment,  the  agency  for 
which  the  work  is  done  has  the  right  to 
cancel  the  con  ract  where  such  assur- 
ances are  violat  sd. 

Where  the  wjrk  is  not  done  for,  but 
merely  financed  by  the  United  States,  the 
agency  extendi]  g  the  financial  aid  shall 
withhold  it  in    tase  of  violation. 

Some  critics  ( f  the  bill  have  suggested 
that  the  absenc  s  from  the  proposed  bill 
of  statutory  st  andards  of  health  and 
safety  means  tliat  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor will  have  ui  kf ettered  discretion  as  to 
what  condition  i  he  deems  unsafe  and 
hazardous,  and  that  he  will  engage  in 
such  ludicrous  a  :tivities  as  declaring  that 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  build 
tall  buildings  be  cause  they  are  inherent- 
ly unsafe,  or  he  p  in  the  construction  of 
improved  sewag  s  disposal  facilities  be- 
nherently  unhealthful. 

This  argumen ;  overlooks  two  things. 

First,  it  overlmks  the  fact  that  sub- 
section 1  (b)  of  t  lis  bill  provides  that  sec- 
tions 4  and  5  o '  the  Walsh-Healey  Act 
Secretary's  authority  to 
and  section  5  of  Walsh- 


shall  govern  the 
enforce  the  bill, 


Healey  provides  for  an  adjudicatory 
hearing,  with  fiill  opportunity  for  the 
offending  employer  to  protect  his  rights. 

Second,  and  more  significantly,  it 
overkwks  the  fact  that  supply  contrac- 
tors have  been  operating  for  32  years 
under  this  same  kind  of  provision,  and 
the  successive  Secretaries  of  Labor  have 
not  abused  their  authority  under  Walsh- 
Healey  in  any  way  remotely  resembling 
the  absurd  suggestions  of  the  opponents 
of  this  bUl. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  Just  signed, 
and  there  will  shortly  appear  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  new  system  of  pro- 
cedure imder  Walsh-Healey,  quite  similar 
te  the  system  that  has  been  in  opera- 
tion under  the  Service  Contracts  Act.  It 
is  the  hope  of  the  sponsors  of  this  bill, 
and  I  believe  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  that  when  this  new 
system  is  promulgated,  it  will  also  be 
utilized  to  govern  the  operations  of  this 

Essentially,  the  new  proposals  involve 
the  use  by  the  Department  of  Labor  of 
consensus  safety  and  health  standards, 
developed  by  committees  representative 
of  management,  labor,  and  Government 
and  of  all  Interests  Involved  and  repre- 
senting broad  agreement  among  all  such 
interests. 

Where  voluntary  consensus  standards 
do  not  exist,  the  Department  will  utilize 
applicable  proprietary  standards  de- 
veloped by  nationally  recognized  groups 
such  as  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers.  American  Petroleimi 
Institute,  National  Fire  Protection  As- 
sociation, American  Society  for  Testing 
&  Materials,  American  Conference  of 
Governmental  Industrial  Hyglenists, 
Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
and  others. 

Such  proprietary  standards  would  be 
adopted  after  appropriate  public  hear- 
ings and  consultation  with  interested 
parties. 

Where  no  such  consensus  or  propri- 
etary standards  exist,  standards  devel- 
oped by  other  governmental  agencies. 
Federal  and  State,  would  be  considered. 

Where  a  complete  void  exists,  the  De- 
partment's technical  staff  would  develop 
standards,  which  would,  again  be  pro- 
mulgated only  after  all  interested  parties 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  reviewing  the  draft  standards,  and 
after  public  hearings. 

These  new  proposals  have  been  de- 
veloped after  lengthy  departmental  con- 
sultation with  management,  labor,  trade 
associations,  and  safety  organizations, 
and  I  am  advised  their  eventual  approval 
is  very  probable. 

If  this  act  becomes  law,  and  these  new 
procedures  are  approved,  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  such  widely  recognized 
safety  codes  as  the  Associated  Gen- 
eral Contractors'  Manual,  to  the  extent 
it  is  appropriate,  would  be  among  the 
bases  for  the  kind  of  procedure  set  forth 
above. 

I  do  not  wish  to  prejudice  the  case  for 
or  against  the  AGC  Manual  as  such,  but 
it  is  typical  of  the  kind  of  proprietary 
standards  which  have  been  utilized 
imder  the  Service  Contracts  Act,  and  can 
be  utilized  under  Walsh-Healey — and 
presumably,  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  make  more 


concrete  the  kind  of  standards  and  the 
kinds  of  procedure  we  are  talking  about, 
I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
January  19,  1968,  letter  from  Mr.  David 
Swankln,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Standards,  describing  procedures  under 
the  Service  Contracts  Act,  and  an  excerpt 
fnwn  the  Federal  Register  going  into  fur- 
ther detail  on  the  same  subject: 

U.S.  Department  or  Labob,  Waoe 
AND  Labor  Standards  Adminis- 
tration. Bureau  of  Labor 
Standards, 

Waahington.  DC.  January  19, 1968. 

Gentlemen:  Thes*  regulations  list  gen- 
erally accepted  safety  and  health  standards  as 
guides  to  Federal  service  oontraoton  In 
complying  with  the  1966  Service  Contract  Act. 

While  these  guides  do  not  have  the  force 
and  effect  of  law,  they  are  Issued  primarily 
to  Inform  service  contractors  of  the  standards 
the  Department  will  use  In  adjudging  com- 
pliance with  the  Service  Contract  Act. 

The  standards  represent  a  consensus  of  all 
substantially  Interested  groups  and  have 
been  widely  accepted  as  authoritative  by 
business  and  Industry  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  Service  Contract  Act  requires  that 
each  contractor  to  whom  It  applies  stipu- 
late that  "no  part  of  the  services  covered 
by  this  Act  will  be  performed  In  buildings 
or  surroundings  or  under  working  condi- 
tions, provided  by  or  under  the  control  or 
supervision  of  the  contractor  or  any  subcon- 
tractor, which  are  xmsanltary  or  hazardous 
or  dangerous  to  the  health  or  saferty  of  serv- 
ice employees  engaged  to  furnish  the  serv- 
ices." 

The  question  of  what  conditions  are  un- 
sanitary or  hazardous  or  dangerous  is,  under 
the  Act.  a  question  of  fact  to  be  resolved 
after  Investigation  by  evidence  received  at  a 
formal  administrative  adjudication  of  the 
type  described  In  section  5  of  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Public  Contracts  Act  of  June  30,  1936 
(49  Stat.  2036) .  as  amended.  There  respond- 
ents will  have  the  opportunity  to  establish 
that  their  failure  to  comply  with  the  stand- 
ards did  not  result  In  conditions  which  are 
"unsanitary  or  hazardous  or  dangerous  to  the 
health  or  safety  of  service  employees"  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

DAvm  Swankin, 

Acting  Director. 

I  Prom  the  Federal  Register,  FR    32.  21036. 
and  21037] 

TrTLE  29 — Labor 

subtttle    a — orriCE    or    the    secretart    cf 

LABOR chapter        Xm BUREAU        OP       LABOR 

standards,       department       OF       LABOR PART 

1S16 — safett    and   health   standards   Foa 

FEDERAL  SERVICE  CONTRACTS 

Chapter  Xin  of  Title  29  Is  amended  by  the 
addition  of  the  following  new  Part  1616: 

Sec. 

1616.1  Scope  and  application. 

1616.2  Safety  and  health  standards. 

1516.3  Records. 

Authoritt:    The   provisions   of    this   Part 
1516  Issued  under  McNamara-O'Hara  Service 
Contract  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  1034.  41  U.S.C. 
351.  et  seq.);  5  UB.C.  301. 
f  1616.1     Scope  and  application. 

(a)  The  McNamara-O'Hara  Service  Con- 
tract Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  1034.  41  U.S.C.  351. 
et  seq.)  requires  that  every  contract  entered 
Into  by  the  United  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  excess  of  $2,600  (except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  7  of  the  Act) .  the  {xindpal 
purpose  of  which  Is  to  furnish  services  In  the 
United  States  through  the  use  of  service  em- 
ployees, mvist  contain,  sonong  other  provi- 
sions, a  stipulation  that  "no  part  of  the  serv- 
ices covered  by  this  Act  will  be  performed  In 
buildings  or  surroundings  or  under  worklniz 
conditions,  provided  by  or  under  the  control 
or  supervision  of  the  contractor  or  any  sub- 
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contractor,  whleh  are  unsanitary  or  hazard- 
ous or  dangerous  to  the  health  or  safety  of 
service  employees  engaged  to  furnish  the 
services."  This  Part  1616  expresses  certain 
minimum  safety  and  health  standards  which 
win  be  applied  in  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  the  Act  to  determine  whether 
services  covered  by  the  Act  are  being,  or  have 
been,  performed  In  compliance  with  Its  safety 
and  healtb  requirements. 

(b)  Kxcept  as  provided  In  paragraph  (c) 
of  this  section.  Investigators  conducting  in- 
vestigations, and  all  oflloers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  evaluating,  reviewing  and 
analyzing  Investigations,  as  well  as  all  officers 
of  the  Department  determining  whether 
there  are  or  have  been  violations  of  the  safety 
and  health  requirements  of  the  McNamara- 
O'Hara  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965  or  any 
contract  subject  thereto  and  the  terms  on 
which  there  may  be  a  settlement  of  issues 
arising  from  an  Investigation  without  resort 
to  administrative  or  judicial  litigation,  will 
assume  that  failure  to  comply  with,  or  viola- 
tion of.  the  safety  and  health  measures  pro- 
vided in  i  1616.2  results  in  working  condi- 
tions which  are  "unsanitary  or  hazardous  or 
dangerous  to  the  health  or  safety  of  service 
employees"  within  the  meaning  of  section 
2(a)  (3)  of  the  Act  and  the  contract  stipula- 
tion it  requires. 

(c)  In  formal  enforcement  proceedings 
under  the  Act,  respondents  will  be  permitted 
to  demonstrate,  by  reliable,  substantial,  and 
probative  evidence  that  their  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  expressed  In  this 
Part  1516  did  not  result  in  working  condi- 
tions unsanitary  or  hazardous  or  dangerous 
10  the  health  or  safety  of  service  employees. 
They  may  anticipate  that  evidence  will  be 
adduced  on  behalf  of  the  Department  to  sup- 
port the  assumption  expressed  In  paragraph 
lb)  of  this  section.  Officers  making  decisions 
will  do  so  in  accordance  with  Part  6  of  this 
title. 

(d)  The  standards  expressed  In  this  Part 
1516  are  for  application  to  ordinary  employ- 
ment situations,  and  do  not  preclude  proof 
or  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  additional 
standards  In  employment  situations  of  ex- 
traordinary hazard.  Neither  do  the  standards 
expressed  In  this  Part  1616  purport  to  cover 
.til  of  the  working  conditions  which  are  un- 
sanitary or  hazardous  or  dangerous  to  the 
health  or  safety  of  service  employees.  Other 
working  conditions  may  be  found  to  be  un- 
sanitary or  hazardous  or  dangerous  to  the 
health  or  safety  of  such  employees  on  evi- 
dence to  that  effect. 

(e)  Compliance  with  the  standards  ex- 
pressed In  this  Part  1616  will  not  relieve 
anyone  from  any  obligation  he  may  have  to 
comply  with  any  stricter  standard,  such  as 
state  or  local  law  or  ordinance  or  collective 
bargaining  agreement. 

$  1516.2    Safety  and  health  standards. 

(a)  Every  contractor  and  subcontractor 
shall  protect  the  safety  and  health  of  service 
employees  by  complying  with  the  applicable 
standards.  sp>eclflcatlons,  and  codes  devel- 
oped and  published  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  or  any  other  agency 
of  the  United  States  and  luitlonally  recog- 
nized professional  organizations.  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  latest  standards,  specifications, 
and  codes  applicable  to  a  particular  contract 
or  invitation  for  bids  is  available  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Standards.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Rail- 
way Labor  BuUdlng.  400  First  Street  NW , 
Washington.  D.C.  20212.  or  at  any  of  the 
regional  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stand- 
ards as  follows: 

1.  North  Atlantic  Region.  341  Ninth  Ave- 
nue, Room  920,  New  York,  N.T.  10001  (Con- 
necticut. Maine.  Massachusetts.  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  York.  Rhode  Island,  Vermont. 
New  Jersey,  and  Puerto  Rico) . 

2.  Middle  Atlantic  Region.  IllO-B  Federal 
Building.  Charles  Center.  31  Hopkins  Plaza 
Baltimore,  Md.  21301   (DeUware,  District  of 


Columbia,  Maryland.  North  Carolina,  Penn- 
sylvania. Virginia,  and  West  Virginia). 

3.  South  Atlantic  Region,  1371  Peachtree 
Street  NE.  Suite  723.  Atlanta.  Qa.  30309 
(Alabama.  Florida.  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee) . 

4.  Great  Lake  Re^on,  848  Federal  Office 
Building.  219  South  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago, 
ni.  60604  (Dllnols.  Indiana,  Kentucky.  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin). 

5.  Mid-Western  Region.  2100  Federal  Office 
Building.  911  Walnut  Street.  Kansas  CSty.  Mo. 
64106  (Colorado.  Idaho.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri. Montana,  Nebraska.  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota.  Utah,  and  Wyoming) . 

8.  Western  Gulf  Region,  411  North  Akard 
Street.  Room  601,  Dallas.  Tex.  75201  (Arkan- 
sas. Louisiana.  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas). 

7.  Pacific  Region.  10353  Federal  Building. 
450  Golden  Gate  Avenue.  Box  36017,  San 
Francisco.  Calif.  94102  (Alaska,  Arizona. 
California.  Hawaii.  Nevada.  Oregon.  Wash- 
ington, and  Guam). 

(b)  The  following  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, without  limitation,  are  examples  of 
those  referred  to  in  paragraph  (a)  of  this 
section : 

National  Bureau  of  Standards.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Public  Health  Service.  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Bureau  of  Mines,  U.S.  Department  of  In- 
terior. 

United  States  of  America  Standards  In- 
stitute (American  Standards  Association). 

National  Fire  Protection  Association. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

American  Society  for  Testing  and  Materials. 

American  Conference  of  Governmental  In- 
dustrial Hyglenists. 

S  1616.3  Records. 

(a)  Every  contractor  or  subcontractor 
shall  maintain  the  following  records  for 
each  service  contract: 

(1)  Records  of  all  work  Injuries  to  service 
employees,  including  a  brief  description  of 
the  manner  of  occurrence  and  the  date  and 
duration  of  disability. 

(2)  Records  of  Injury  frequency  rates,  cal- 
culated annually  on  a  calendar  year  basis 
commencing  the  first  of  January  of  each 
year  as  defined  In  United  States  of  America 
Standards  Institute,  1954  (Revised  1959) 
Z  16.1  "Method  of  Recording  And  Measuring 
Work  Injury  Experience." 

(3)  Records  of  Injury  severity  rates,  cal- 
culated anniuUly  on  a  calendar  year  basis 
commencing  the  first  of  January  of  each 
year  as  defined  in  United  States  of  America 
Standards  Institute,  1954  (Revised  1959) 
Z  16.1  "Method  of  Recording  And  Measuring 
Work  Injury  Experience." 

(b)  The  records  required  by  paragraph  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  kept  on  file  at  least 
3  years  from  the  date  of  entry,  and  shall  be 
available  for  inspection  by  authorized  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
[F.R.    Doc.    67-15171;    Filed.    Dec.    29.    1967; 

8:49  ajn.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  construction  is  a  danger- 
ous business.  The  National  Safety  Coim- 
cil's  figures  for  accident  frequency  rates 
in  the  construction  business  show  that 
in  the  construction  trades  are  12.24  dis- 
abling injuries  per  million  man-hours 
worked— a  figure  almost  twice  the  aver- 
age for  all  industry. 

Prom  1961  when  the  method  of  report- 
ing injiu-les  was  altered  by  the  National 
Safety  Council,  through  1966.  according 
to  figures  filed  with  the  committee  by  the 
Associated  General  Contractors,  there 
has  been  almost  no  change  whatever  in 
this  frequency  rate. 

In  short,  the  trade  is  dangerous,  and 
it  is  not  Improving. 

These  figures,  of  course,  are  those  vol- 


untarily submitted  to  the  National  Safety 
Council  by  its  member  firms — firms 
which  are,  by  definition,  the  most  safety- 
conscious  finns. 

In  the  same  hearings,  the  figures  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  were  intro- 
duced in  evidence,  and  they  show,  among 
all  reported  firms  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry an  accident  frequency  rate  of 
30.9  disabling  injuries  per  million  man- 
hours  worked  in  1958.  and  of  28.3  in  1965. 

Again,  as  among  the  safety-oriented 
members  of  the  National  Safety  Council, 
there  simply  has  not  been  any  improve- 
ment in  the  past  several  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Government 
spends  a  lot  of  money  every  year  for 
construction. 

We  construct  highways,  we  construct 
office  buildings,  military  installations, 
and  we  make  or  guarantee  loans  for  the 
construction  of  all  sorts  of  buildings  from 
single-family  homes  to  huge  high-rise 
apartments. 

We  spend,  sis  I  say.  a  lot  of  money  and 
there  is,  as  there  should  be,  controversy 
in  this  House  about  whether  or  not  we 
are  spending  too  much  money  in  this 
area. 

But  that  is  not  the  issue  here  today. 

The  issue  here  is  whether  or  not  we  are 
spending  too  many  lives,  too  many  peo- 
ple's health  in  carrjring  out  these  con- 
struction activities. 

I  think  there  would  be  no  argument  at 
all  over  the  idea  that  one  life  is  too 
many. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  least  we 
can  do  is  to  make  the  same  effort  to  save 
lives  and  preserve  the  health  of  our 
people  who  are  doing  our  construction 
work  for  us.  sis  we  have  been  making  for 
the  past  30  years  to  protect  the  lives  and 
health  of  those  Americans  who  produce 
goods  for  the  use  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

On  that  proposition.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rest 
the  case  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  voice  to  the  others 
supporting  adoption  of  H.R.  2567,  the 
construction  safety  bill.  We  have  long 
since  made  it  a  public  policy  that  men 
and  women  shall  not  work  on  any  Jobs  for 
which  pay  is  too  low.  Thus,  we  make  it 
clear  that  we  seek  neither  goods  nor  serv- 
ices at  the  exi>ense  of  decent  Incomes.  It 
is  long  since  time  that  we  adopted  an 
enforceable  public  policy  that  we  do  not 
want  goods  or  services  made  under  con- 
ditions which  jeopardize  the  health  and 
safety  of  any  American  workers. 

Prom  what  I  can  tell,  there  are  few 
jobs  in  the  construction  industry  that  are 
inherently  dangerous.  Most  of  the  haz- 
ards are  avoidable,  if  the  industry  decides 
to  have  work  performed  under  conditions 
calculated  to  minimize  ix)tential  hazards. 
This  bill  is  aimed  at  doing  just  that. 

Industrial  workers  enjoy  Federal  safety 
standards  and.  though  these  could  be  im- 
proved, they  do  serve  to  reduce  injuries. 
There  is  no  reason  why  construction 
workers  should  not  have  comparable  pro- 
tections when,  in  fact,  it  is  the  Federal 
contracts  which  are  the  basis  of  the  work 
to  be  done. 

Our  building  and  construction  workers 
are  highly  skilled  and  perform  under 
demanding  conditions.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  try  to  protect  them 
from  hazards  which  can  be  abated. 
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Mr.  O'HARA  at  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  one  on  Capitol  Hill  who  Is 
held  in  higher  e  ;teem  and  wanner  affec- 
tion than  Walte  •  Mason.  I  liave  received 
a  telegram  sign  sd  Jointly  by  C.  J.  Hag- 
gerty,  president  sf  the  Building  and  Con- 
struction Tradei  Department  and  Walter 
J.  Mason,  dlrec»r  of  legislation.  These 
gentlemen  of  unquestioned  Integrity  do 
not  give  out  flgi  res  imtil  they  have  been 
carefully  check  sd  and  verified.  When 
they  tell  me  tha  there  have  been  225,000 
disabling  injur!  !s  and  2,700  deaths  in 
the  constructior  industry  I  am  appalled, 
and  I  am  indii  nant  that  nothing  has 
been  done  by  tl  e  Congress  in  so  long  a 
time  to  put  a  si  op  to  this  frightful  and 
Inexcusable  sac  Iflce  of  human  lives.  I 
would  expect  H.  I.  2567  to  pass  without  a 
dissenting  vote.  If  I  were  to  vote  against 
it  I  could  not  (ontinue  to  live  with  my 
conscience.  Whit  HJl.  2567  does  is  to 
give  the  prote<  tion  of  sound  law  to  4 
million  buildin  f  tradesmen  throughout 
the  Nation  th  it.  come  another  year, 
anotter  2,700  0 '  them  will  not  have  lost 
their  lives  and  another  225.000  will  not 
have  suffered  1  lisabllng  injuries.  There 
can  be  no  excx  se  in  reason  or  in  con- 
science for  anyone  to  cast  a  negative 
vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extending  my  re- 
marks to  Includ  B  the  full  text  in  the  tele- 
gram I  have  me  ntioned : 

Hon.  BAUtATT  O'E  *ma: 

On  behalf  of  1  he  17  international  lulons 
affiliated  with  tie  department  representing 
approximately  four  million  building  trades- 
men throtighout  the  country,  we  urgently 
request  your  fav  trable  support  of  H.R.  aM7, 
the  construction  safety  bUl.  designed  to  es- 
tabUsh  Federal  1  if ety  standards  for  all  fed- 
erally assisted  construction  projects  similar 
to  the  safety  st4  ndarda  provided  under  the 
Walsb-Healey  an  1  Service  Contracts  Acts  and 
other  Federal  sti  tutes.  TbU  blU  Is  schediUed 
to  be  brought  u  »  on  the  Suspension  Calen- 
dar, Monday,  Se]  tember  16.  Despite  the  high 
Incidence  of  dlsi  bllng  and  fatal  accidents — 
second  only  to  u  Inlng — the  construction  In- 
dustry Is  the  o  Uy  major  Industry  In  the 
country  which  b  ks  no  Federal  standards  for 
safety  on  Oover  iment  contracts.  The  most 
recent  statistics  eveal  that  there  were  838,- 
000  disabling  In  xirles  and  3,700  deaths  in 
the  construction  Industry.  It  must  be  noted 
that  these  statist  Ics  occurred  under  present- 
ly existing  clrcui  istances  In  which  only  four 
States  have  saf  ity  Inspectors  assigned  to 
Inspect  construct  ion  sites  only.  Any  delay  in 
the  passage  of  tt  Is  vitally  needed  legislation 
will  only  result  1 1  the  continuation  and  in- 
crease of  these  fr  ghtenlng  figures.  Toiu*  pres- 
ence on  Monday  to  cast  your  vote  In  favor 
of  this  bill  Is  moi  t  urgent. 

C.    J.    HAOaBBTT, 

President,    .  iutlding    <fc    Corutruotion 
Trades  Defartment. 

Waltcb  J.  Mason, 
Director  of  Legislation. 

The  SPEAIC^  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky!  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  ppiss  the  bill  HJl.  2567,  as 
amended 

The  questlon^as  taken. 

Mr.  PERKn<  S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  t  tie  ground  that  a  quorum 
and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  qi  orum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEIAKI  R  pro  tempore.  Elvidently 
a  quorum  is  nof  present. 


The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  197,  nays  136,  not  voting  98. 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  334] 
YEAS— 197 


Addabbo 
Albert 
Annunslo 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Bates 
BeU 

Bennett 
Blester 
Btngbam 
Blanton 
Brademas 
Brasoo 
Brock 
Brooks 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Button 
Byrne,' Fa. 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Carter 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cobelan 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Gorman 
Cowger 
Culver 

Diuldarto 

Daniels 

Davis,  Oa. 

Delaney 

DeUenback 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Dlgga 

DlngeU 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Bd wards,  Ala. 

Bdwards,  Calif. 

Bvans,  Colo. 

Bvlns,Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbeteln 

FaaceU 

Felchan 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraaer 

Frellngbuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
OaUagher 
Oarmatz 
Gibbons 
OUbert 
Gonzalez 


Abbitt 
Abemethy 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Baring 
Battln 
Belcher 
Berry 
Betts 
Bow 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhiU,  N.C. 
BroyblU,  Va. 
Buchanan 


Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Orover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsba 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hecbler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Maas. 

HeUtoakl 

Hollfleld 

Howard 

Hungate 

Irwin 

Joelaon 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kartb 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

King,  N.T. 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kyros 

Latta 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFaU 
Maedonald, 


Machen 

Mailliard 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Mesklll 

MiUer,  Ohio 

MlUs 

Miniah 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

NATS— 136 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Utah 

Bjrmes,  Wis. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

CoUler 

Colmer 

Cramer 

Davis,  Wis. 

Denney 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Dole 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Sd  wards.  La. 


CHara,  ni. 

0'Hara,Mlch. 

O'Konskl 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pike 

Pimle 

Pollock 

Price,  m. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Railaback 

RandaU 

Reld,  N.T. 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riegle 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Rousb 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Baylor 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Tenser 

Tleman 

Tunney 

Udall 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Vlgortto 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Whalen 

White 

WldnaU 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Toung 
ZablocU 
Zwach 


Brlenbom 

Bshleman 

Bverett 

Flndley 

Flynt 

Foimtaln 

Fuqua 

Galinanakls 

Gardner 

Gathlngs 

Goodllng 

Griffin 

Gross 


Haley 
HaU 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harvey 


Herlong 

Montgomery 

Smith.  Calif. 

Hoamer 

NlchoU 

Snyder 

Hull 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Stelger.  Arts. 

Hutchinson 

Passman 

Stuckey 

Patman 

Taft 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Poage 

Taloott 

Jonas 

FOB 

Taylor 

Jones,  Mo. 

Price,  Tex. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Jones,  M.O. 

Pun^ell 

Teague,  Tex. 

Klepps 

QuUlen 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Komegay 

Reld.  ni. 

UUman 

KuykendaU 

Relfel 

Vander  Jagt 

Kyi 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Waggonner 

Laird 

Roberta 

Walker 

Lennon 

Robiaon 

Watklns 

Lipscomb 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Watson 

McClory 

Roth 

WhaUey 

McClure 

Rumsfeld 

Whltener 

MoBwen 

Schadeberg 

WUUams,Pa. 

McMUlan 

Bcberle 

Winn 

Schneebell 

Wylle 

Mabon 

Schwengel 

Idarah 

Scott 

Zloo 

Martin 

Selden 

Mayne 

Shrlver 

Miae 

Slkea 

NOT  VOrXNO— 08 

Adair 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Olsen 

Adams 

Gettys 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Anderson. 

Pettis 

Tenn. 

Green.  Greg. 

PbUbln 

Ashbrook 

Griffiths 

Pickle 

Ashley 

Gumey 

Podell 

Ashmore 

Hanna 

Rarick 

BevUl 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rees 

Blackbxirn 

Hubert 

Resnick 

Blatnlk 

Henderson 

Rivers 

Boggs 

Hicks 

Roudebusb 

Boland 

Horton 

Roybal 

Boiling 

Hunt 

St.  Onge 

Bolton 

Ichord 

Satterfleld 

Jacobs 

Bchwelker 

Brown.  Calif. 

Karsten 

Slsk 

Bush 

King,  Calif. 

Skubitz 

CabeU 

Kupferman 

Smith,  Okla. 

Casey 

Landrum 

Springer 

CeUer 

Langen 

Steed 

Clawson,  Del 

Uoyd 

Stephens 

Collins 

Long,  La. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Conyers 

Mcculloch 

ntompson,  N.J 

Curtis 

Madden 

Tuck 

Dawson 

Utt 

de  la  Garza 

Mathlas,Md. 

Watts 

Donobue 

May 

Whltten 

Dow 

Michel 

Wiggins 

Bckhardt 

Miller.  CalU. 

WlUls 

EUberg 

Minshall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Bsch 

Morton 

Wright 

Flno 

Nelsen 

Wyatt 

Fisher 

NU 

Tates 

So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  and  Mr.  O'NeUl  of  Massachu- 
setts for,  with  Mr.  Fisher  against. 

Mr.  Philbin  and  Mr.  Halpem  for,  with  Mr. 
Casey  against. 

Mr.  Donobue  and  Mr.  Horton  for,  with 
Mr.  Satterfleld  against. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  and  Mr.  Olalmo  for,  with  Mr. 
Ashbrook  against. 

Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr. 
Hanna  against. 

Mr.  Podell  and  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey  for,  with  Mr.  Tuck  against. 

Mr.  Nlz  and  Mr.  EUberg  for,  with  Mr. 
Skubitz  against. 

Mr.  Boland  and  Mr.  Tates  for,  with  Mr. 
Lloyd  against. 

Mr.  Madden  and  Mr.  Brown  of  California 
for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Roybal  and  Mr.  Slsk  for,  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  Oklahoma  against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  and  Mr.  BUtnlk 
for,  with  Mr.  Whltten  against. 

Mr.  Kupferman  and  Mrs.  Griffiths  for,  with 
Idr.  Henderson  against. 

Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon  and  Mr.  Rees  for, 
with  Mr.  Ashmore  against. 

Mr.  King  of  California  and  Mr.  Ashley  for, 
with  Mr.  Stephens  against. 
-  Mr.   Boggs  and   Mr.   Olsen  for,  with  Mr. 
Oettys  against. 
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Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  BevlU  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  Karsten  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 
Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Fino. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
Mr.  WlUls  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Springer. 
Mr.  Hicks  with  Del.  Clawson. 
Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 
Mr.  Rarick  with  Mr.  Morton. 
Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Each. 
Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 
Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Hunt. 
Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 
Mr.    Anderson    of    Tennessee    with    Mr. 
Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  lAndrum  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Dow  with  BCr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Collins. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Bdr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  l^omfMon  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Wyatt  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mrs.  May  with  Mr.  PettU. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Schwetker  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  PASSMAN  and  Mr.  HAGAN 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  POLLOCK,  Mr.  LATTA,  and  Mr. 
DON  H.  CLAUSEN  changed  their  votes 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  disagrees  to 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  119)  entitled  "An  act  to  reserve  cer- 
tain public  lands  for  a  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  to  provide  a 
procedure  for  adding  additional  public 
lands  and  other  lands  to  the  system, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Kuchel,  and  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Utah  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  119,  NATIONAL  SCENIC  RIVERS 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  119)  to  re- 
serve certain  public  lands  for  a  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  to  pro- 
vide a  procedure  for  adding  additional 
public  lands  and  other  lands  to  the  sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes,  with  House 
amendment  thereto,  insist  on  the  House 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
AspiNALL,  Tatlor,  Johnson  of  Califor- 
nia, Udall.  Kastenmsier,  Saylor,  Sku- 
bitz. and  Kupferman. 


EXTENSION  OP  INTEREST  RATE 
CONTROLS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(S.  3133)  to  extend  for  2  years  the  au- 
thority for  more  flexible  regulation  of 
maximum  rates  of  interest  or  dividends, 
higher  reserve  requirements,  and  open 
market  operations  in  agency  issues,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  3133 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Public 
Law  89-587;  80  Stat.  823  is  amended  to  read: 

"Sbc.  7.  Effective  September  22,  1969 — 

"(1)  BO  much  of  section  19(j)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  371b  as  precedes 
the  third  sentence  thereof  is  amended  to  read 
as  it  would  without  the  amendment  made  by 
section  2(c)  of  this  Act; 

"(2)  the  second  and  third  sentences  of 
section  18(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Instir- 
ance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(g) )  are  amended  to 
read  as  they  would  without  the  amendment 
made  by  section  3  of  this  Act;  and 

"(3)  section  6B  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  n.S.C.  1425b)  U  repealed." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
19(j)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U^.C. 
371b)  Is  amended  by  changing  "limit  by  reg- 
ulation" to  read  "prescribe  rules  governing 
the  payment  and  advertisement  of  Interest 
on  deposits,  including  limitations  on". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  18(g) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1828(g)  is  amended  by  changing  "limit 
by  regulation"  to  read  "prescribe  rules  gov- 
erning the  payment  and  advertisement  of 
Interest  on  deposits,  including  limitations 
on". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  5B  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1425b)  Is  amended  by  changing  "limit  by 
regulation"  to  read  "prescribe  rules  govern- 
ing the  payment  and  advertisement  of  Inter- 
est or  dividends  on  deposits,  shares,  or  with- 
drawable accounts,  including  limitations  on". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  the  eighth 
full  paragraph  of  section  13  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  (13  U.S.C.  347)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  ",  or  secured  by  such  obligations 
as  are  eligible  for  purchase  under  section 
14(b)  of  this  Act"  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  the  last  full  para- 
graph of  such  section  (12  U.S.C.  347c)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  by  any  obligation 
which  is  a  direct  obligation  of,  or  fully  guar- 
anteed as  to  principal  and  Interest  by,  any 
agency  of  the  United  States"  Immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  Section  5A  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  6A.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  provide  a  means  for  creating  meaning- 
ful and  flexible  liquidity  in  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  other  members  which  can 
be  increased  when  mortgage  money  is  plen- 
tifvU,  maintained  in  easily  liqxildated  instru- 
ments, and  reduced  to  add  to  the  flow  of 
funds  to  the  mortgage  market  in  periods 
of  credit  stringency.  More  flexible  liquidity 
will  help  support  two  main  purposes  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act — sound  mort- 
gage credit  and  a  more  stable  supply  of  such 
credit. 

"(b)  Any  institution  which  is  a  member 
or  which  is  an  Insured  institution  as  defined 
in  section  401(a)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  shall  m^ntain  the  aggregate  amoimt  of 
its  assets  of  the  following  types  at  not  less 
than  such  amount  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  is  appropriate:  (1)  cash,  (2)  to  such 
extent  as  the  Board  may  approve  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  time  and  savings 


deposits  in  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  and 
commercial  banks,  and  (3)  to  such  extent 
as  the  Board  may  so  approve,  such  obliga- 
tions, including  such  special  obligations,  of 
the  United  States,  a  State,  any  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  or  a  political 
subdivision,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of 
any  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing,  and  bank- 
ers' acceptances,  as  the  Board  may  approve. 
The  requirement  prescribed  by  the  Board 
pursuant  to  this  subsecUon  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'liquidity  re- 
quirement') may  not  be  less  than  4  per 
centum  or  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
obligation  of  the  institution  on  withdraw- 
able accounts  and  borrowings  payable  on  de- 
mand or  with  unexpired  maturities  of  one 
year  or  less  or,  in  the  case  of  institutions 
which  are  insurance  companies,  such  other 
base  or  bases  as  the  Board  may  determine 
to  be  comparable. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  institution's 
liquidity  requirement,  and  any  deficiency  in 
compliance  therewith,  shall  be  calculated  as 
the  Board  shall  prescribe.  The  Board  may 
prescribe  different  liquidity  requirements, 
within  the  limitations  specified  herein,  for 
different  classes  of  institutions,  and  for  such 
purposes  the  Board  is  authorized  to  classify 
institutions  according  to  type,  size,  location, 
rate  of  withdrawals,  or,  without  limitation 
by  or  on  the  foregoing,  on  such  other  basis 
or  bases  of  differentiation  as  the  Board  may 
deem  to  be  reasonably  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  effectuating  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"(d)  For  any  deficiency  In  compliance  with 
the  liquidity  requirement,  the  Board  may. 
in  its  discretion,  assess  a  penalty  consisting 
of  the  payment  by  the  institution  of  such 
sum  as  may  be  assessed  by  the  Board  but 
not  In  excess  of  a  rate  equal  to  the  highest 
rate  on  advances  of  one  year  or  less,  plus 
2  per  centum  per  annum,  on  the  amount  of 
the  deficiency  for  the  period  with  respect  to 
which  the  deficiency  existed.  Any  penalty 
assessed  under  this  subsection  against  a 
member  shall  be  paid  to  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  of  which  it  Is  a  member,  and 
any  such  penalty  assessed  against  an  insured 
institution  which  is  not  a  member  shall  be 
paid  to  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation.  The  right  to  assess  or  to 
recover,  or  to  assess  and  recover,  any  such 
penalty  is  not  abated  or  affected  by  an  In- 
stitution's ceasing  to  be  a  member  or  ceas- 
ing to  be  insured.  The  Board  may  authorize 
or  require  that,  at  any  time  before  collection 
thereof,  and  whether  before  or  after  the 
bringing  of  any  action  or  other  legal  pro- 
ceeding, the  obtaining  of  any  judgment  or 
other  recovery,  or  the  issuance  or  levy  of  any 
execution  or  other  legal  process  therefor,  and 
with  or  without  consideration,  any  such  pen- 
alty or  recovery  be  compromised,  remitted, 
or  mitigated  In  whole  or  part.  The  penalties 
authorized  under  this  subsection  are  in  ad- 
dition to  all  remedies  and  sanctions  other- 
wise available. 

"(e)  Whenever  the  Board  deems  it  advis- 
able in  order  to  enable  an  Institution  to 
meet  withdrawals  or  to  pay  obligations,  the 
Board  may,  to  such  extent  and  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  it  may  prescribe,  permit 
the  institution  to  reduce  its  liquidity  below 
the  minimum  amount.  Whenever  the  Board 
determines  that  conditions  of  national  emer- 
gency or  xmusual  economic  stress  exist,  the 
Board  may  suspend  any  part  or  all  of  Uie 
liquidity  requirements  hereunder  for  such 
period  as  the  Board  may  prescribe.  Any  such 
suspension,  unless  sooner  terminated  by  its 
terms  or  by  the  Board,  shall  terminate  at  the 
expiration  of  ninety  days  next  after  Its  com- 
mencement, but  nothing  in  this  sentence 
prevents  the  Board  from  again  exercising, 
before,  at,  or  after  any  such  termlnaUon, 
the  authority  conferred  by  this  subsection. 
"(f)  The  Boara  is  authorized  to  issue  such 
nUes  and  regulations,  including  definitions 
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be  less  than  1  per  centum  of  its  net  account 
Increase  for  the  year  in  which  It  becomes  an 
insured  Institution.  TTie  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  shall  by  regulations  or  otherwise 
provide  for  the  furnishing  to  the  Corpora- 
tion of  all  necessary  Information  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  stock. 

"(4)  The  Corporation  may  provide,  by 
regulation  or  otherwise,  for  the  adjustment 
of  payments  made  or  to  be  made  under  this 
subsection  and  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
this  section  in  cases,  of  merger  or  consolida- 
tion, transfer  of  bulk  assets  or  assumption  of 
liabilities,  and  similar  transactions,  as  de- 
fined by  the  Corporation  for  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  only  with 
respect  to  additional  premiums  due  with  re- 
spect to  calendar  years  beginning  after  1968. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there  a 
House  report  to  accompany  S.  3133? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
r^Tort  is  on  the  House  bill.  There  is  a 
different  report  with  a  House  bill  than 
with  a  Senate  bill.  The  House  considered 
it  in  the  committee  and  made  a  report 
on  it,  but  we  did  not  consider  the  Senate 
bill.  The  Senate  bill  has  its  own  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  response  to  the 
Inquiry  of  the  gentleman,  and  in  view 
of  what  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  said,  that  the  House  bill  has  been 
reported  with  a  report  on  the  House  bill, 
there  is  no  House  report  on  the  pending 
Senate  bill.  The  report  is  on  the  Senate, 
the  Chair  understands.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes;  and  the  House 
report  is  available  now,  as  is  the  Senate 
report.  Each  report  is  available. 

Mr.  HALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  where  Is 
either  of  the  alleged  reports  available 
for  consideration  of  the  Members  on 
S.  3133? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
the  report  on  the  Senate  bill  will  be  a 
Senate  document. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  They  are  available  on 
the  floor,  Mr.  Speaker,  both  reports,  and 
the  page  may  get  one  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  consideration  of 
S.  3133. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  what  ground? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  no  report  available  for 
consideration  of  the  Members,  nor  Is 
there  one  available  after  diligent  search. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
the  pending  motion  is  to  stispend  the 
rules,  and,  accordingly,  that  being  so, 
the  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  true 
under  rule  XVm,  paragraph  2,  section 
821.  it  is  said: 

All  blllB,  petitions,  memorials,  or  resolu- 
tions reported  from  a  committee  sliall  be 
accompsjiied  by  reports  In  writing,  which 
shall  be  printed 


Is  that  not  true? 

The  SPEAKER,  llie  gentleman's 
statement  is  correct,  but  this  is  a  mo- 
tion to  suspend  that  rule  also. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  motion  has  not  been 
seconded,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  object  to  the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  gentlonan  will 
speak  louder,  is  the  gentleman  saying  it 
has  not  been  seconded  yet? 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  We  have  not  reached 
that  point  yet. 

Now,  is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  A  second  is  demanded 
Is  the  gentleman  opposed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
opix>sed  to  the  bill,  and  I  am  for  suspen- 
sion of  the  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed 
to  the  bill,  and  I  am  also  opposed  to  its 
oonsideratlon  without  a  report  being 
available,  and  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPRAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
demand  a  second? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  325) 

Adair  Evlns,  Tenn  Morton 

Adams  Pino  Nelsen 

Anderson,  Fisher  Nix 

Tenn.  Ford.  Gerald  R.  Olsen 

Ashbrook  Oettys  O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Astiley  Olalmo  Pettis 

Ashmore  Oreen,  Oreg.  Plillbln 

Berry  Orlfflths  Pickle 

Bevlll  Ourney  PodeU 

Blackbiurn  Hanna  Pryor 

Blatnlk  Hansen,  Idaho  Rarlck 

Boggs  Hubert  Rees 

Boland  Henderson  Resnick 

BolUng  Herlong  Rivers 

Bolton  Hicks  Roudebush 

Broomfleld  Ichord  Satterfleld 

Brown,  Oallf .  Jacobs  St.  Onge 

Bush  Karsten  Schwelker 

CabeU  King,  Calif.  Slsk 

Casey  Kupferman  Skubltz 

Celler  Landrum  Steed 

Clawson,  Del  Langen  Stephens 

Collins  Lloyd  Thompson,  Oa. 

Conyers  Long,  La.  Thomjieon,  N.J. 

Curtis  McCuUoch  Utt 

Dawson  McFaU  Watts 

de  la  Oarza  Madden  Wiggins 

Dcnohue  MalUlard         ,  Willis 

Dow  klathlas,  Calif  N  Wilson,  Bob 

Eckbardt  Mathlas,  Md.  Wright 

Ellberg  Miller,  CaUf.  Yates 

Esch  BClnshall 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  338 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 
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By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

EXTENSION  OP  INTEREST  RATE 
CONTROLS 

The  SPEAKEK.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  indicated  we  are  of- 
fering a  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  S.  3133  which 
Incorporates  the  contents  of  H.R.  16092, 
a  bill  to  extend  for  1  year  the  authority 
for  more  flexible  regulation  of  maximum 
rates  of  interest  or  dividends,  higher 
reserve  requirements,  and  open  market 
operations  in  agency  issues,  which  has 
been  reported  by  your  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  unanimously. 

This  legislation.  If  enacted,  would  es- 
sentially extend  for  1  year  legislation 
which  has  twice  been  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

Members  will  recall  that  as  a  result 
of  the  1965-66  "m<»iey  cnmch"  competi- 
tion for  funds  precipitated  a  rate  war 
between  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  our  commercial  banks  which  became 
so  intense  that  all  of  the  Federal  banking 
agencies,  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
and  the  trade  associations  representing 
the  financial  institutions  finally  agreed  to 
a  proposal  which  became  law  on  Sep- 
tember 1, 1966. 

This  act,  among  other  things,  provided 
for:  First,  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
banking  regulatory  agencies  to  place 
limits  on  rates  paid  by  banks  on  a  dis- 
cretionary rather  than  a  mandatory  basis 
as  under  existing  law;  second,  gave  the 
bank  regulatory  agencies  broader  au- 
thority to  clarify  and  differentiate  time 
and  savings  deposits  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  maximum  rate  ceilings; 
third,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  was  granted  identical  authority  to 
establish  rate  ceilings  for  insured  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  and  other  in- 
stitutions under  its  jurisdiction;  fourth, 
the  Federal  Reserve  was  given  authority 
to  set  reserve  requirements  against  time 
deposits  at  a  level  between  3  and  10 
percent  as  contrasted  to  existing  law  at 
the  time  which  limited  such  reserve  re- 
quirements to  a  level  between  3  and  6 
percent;  fifth,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
was  also  given  authority  to  purchase 
agency  issues  in  the  open  market;  and, 
finally,  sixth,  all  financial  agencies  were 
required  to  consult  with  one  another 
prior  to  making  any  change  in  the  rate 
celling  of  financial  institutions  imder 
their  Jurisdiction. 

As  all  of  our  financial  regulatory 
agencies  testified,  as  well  as  the  various 
trade  associations,  the  effect  of  this 
legislation  was  positive  and  wholesome. 

As  a  result,  prior  to  expiration  of  the 
act  of  September  1, 1966,  similar  legisla- 
tion passed  the  House  on  September  19, 
1967,  following  passage  of  similar  legis- 
lation In  the  other  body.  The  bill  in  the 
House  at  that  time,  HH.  12754,  pstssed 


under  unanimous  consent  with  an 
amendment. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  con- 
sidering extension  of  this  legislation 
again.  As  it  did  previously,  your  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  unani- 
mously reported  this  legislation  on  July 
18,  1968.  Similar  legislation,  S.  3133, 
after  amendment,  passed  the  Senate  on 
a  voice  vote. 

The  parliamentary  procedure  of  con- 
sidering the  Senate-passed  bill  with  a 
committee  amendment  at  this  point  is 
not  substantive  in  nature,  I  say  to  the 
Members  of  the  House,  but  merely  an 
attempt  to  expedite  the  legislative  pro- 
gram and  therefore  I  trust  all  Members 
will  favor  the  legislation. 

The  basic  differences  between  the 
Senate-passed  bill  and  the  bill  which 
your  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency reported,  H.R.  16092,  unanimously 
are  as  follows: 

First.  HJl.  16092  provides  for  an  ex- 
tension of  1  year  as  did  the  original  act 
and  the  amendment  thereto,  whereas  the 
bill  passed  by  the  other  body  provides  for 
a  2 -year  extension. 

Second.  S.  3133  broadens  the  regula- 
tory authority  of  the  banking  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  agencies  to  cover  all  as- 
pects of  the  payment  of  interest  on 
deposits  rather  than  merely  the  rate.  The 
main  reason  for  this  amendment  is  that 
it  gives  to  the  regulatory  agencies  con- 
cerned the  right  to  regulate  advertising 
to  assure  that  such  advertising  is  not 
misleading.  This  amendment  passed  by 
the  other  body  and  not  contained  in  the 
House-reported  bill,  I  believe,  is  useful 
and  necessary  as  a  result  of  the  adver- 
tising practices  of  some  of  our  financial 
institutions  as  brought  out  both  in  last 
and  this  year's  hearings. 

Third.  The  bUl  passed  by  the  other 
body  permits  advances  to  member  banks 
secured  by  Federal  agency  obligations. 
This  is  a  technical  amendment  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  requested. 

It  would  permit  advances  to  member 
banks  to  be  secured,  in  addition  to  what 
now  is  the  law,  by  direct  obligations  of 
Federal  agencies  as  well  as  obligations 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest 
by  such  agencies.  As  it  now  stands,  the 
collateral  for  such  advances  can  con- 
stitute only  direct  obligations  of  the 
United  States  and  therefore  this  amend- 
ment, which  is  also  in  my  opinion  posi- 
tive in  nature  would  include  Federal 
agency  obUgatlons.  To  repeat,  this 
amendment  was  requested  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Fourth.  Hit.  16092  would  make  per- 
manent the  range  of  reserve  requhre- 
ments  on  time  and  savings  deposits  of 
from  3  to  10  percent  rather  than  leaving 
It  temporary.  This  amendment  con- 
tained in  the  House-reported  bill  has  the 
full  endorsement  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  should  be  acceptable  to  all  in 
that  it  assists  in  providing  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  with  greater  flexibility  In 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities  to  assure 
an  stdequate  money  supply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  amendments 
added  by  the  other  body  are  contained  in 
the  propoeed  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  S.  3133.  One 
of  them  deals  with  the  matter  of  liquid- 


ity as  regards  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the 
other  has  to  do  with  the  payment  of  In- 
surance by  savings  and  loan  associations 
into  the  FSLIC. 

The  liquidity  amendment  would  give 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  authority  to 
set  liquidity  requirements  in  a  range  of 
from  4  to  10  percent  instead  of  from  4  to 
8  percent  imder  existing  law  and  also 
allows  for  varying  composition  of  the 
portfolio  held  for  liquidity  purposes  sub- 
ject to  control  of  the  Board.  It  would 
allow  the  Federal  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations to  make  Investments  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  which  are  eligible 
for  such  liquidity. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment,  which 
would  be  very  salutory  and  helpful  to 
the  homebulldlng  and  mortgage  financ- 
ing needs  of  our  country,  is  to  assist  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  by  allowing 
them  to  raise  or  lower  the  percentage  of 
savings  to  be  held  in  eligible  instruments, 
in  assuring  ample  liquidity  built  up  by 
the  savings  and  loans  during  periods  of 
easy  money  which  then  could  be  made 
available  to  the  mortgage  market  during 
periods  of  relatively  tight  money. 

To  give  a  concrete  example  of  how  this 
could  work  in  the  future  and  would  have 
worked  in  the  past,  had  this  more  flexi- 
ble authority  been  available  during  the 
period  of  1961  to  1964  when  mortgage 
money  was  very  easy,  the  Board  could 
have  required  that  associations  hold  10 
percent  or  their  savings  in  a  liquidity 
pool  with  5  percent  in  relatively  short- 
term  instruments,  it  would  then  have 
been  possible  to  reduce  requirement,  in 
this  example,  from  10  to  8  or  5  percent 
depending  upon  conditions  and  thereby 
to  release  from  $2  billion  to  $5  billion  for 
use  in  the  housing  market  during  the 
credit  squeeze  of  1966. 

This  flexibility  would  have  greatly  re- 
duced the  pressure  on  the  mortgage 
market  and  would  have  helped  not  only 
the  savings  and  loan  associations  but 
homebuilders  and  buyers  as  well.  It  is 
an  timendment,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
all  members  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  are  in  accord  with 
and  which  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  strongly  supports. 

The  last  amendment,  Mr.  Speaker,  has 
to  do  with  FSLIC  premium  payments 
made  by  insured  savings  and  losm  associ- 
ations. 

Section  404(d)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  as  amended,  requires  an  in- 
sured institution  to  pay  to  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
additional  insurance  premiums  in  the 
nature  of  a  prepayment  of  future  premi- 
ums equal  to  2  percent  of  the  net  increase 
of  all  accounts  during  the  next  preceding 
calendar  year,  less  an  adjustment  for  the 
required  purchase  of  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  stock.  That  section  does  itot  pro- 
vide for  an  offset  or  other  equitable  treat- 
ment for  increases  in  years  following 
years  of  net  savings  decreases. 

The  inequity  can  be  demonstrated  in 
the  following  example.  During  1967  an 
insured  institution  grows  $5  million  and 
prepays  its  required  2-percent  premium 
of  $100,000.  The  following  year  the  as- 
sociation sustains  a  net  decrease  of  $4 
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million  In  savligs  and  it  Is  not  re- 
quired to  make  any  prepayment,  since 
It  has  no  in  irease  in  accounts.  In 
the  succeedlni :  year,  the  insured 
institution  att  acts  new  savings  in 
the  amount  of  $1  million.  Under  existing 
law,  the  institut  on  must  again  prepay  a 
future  premiun  on  this  growth  even 
though  its  savir  gs  are  now  at  the  same 
level  as  they  wc  re  2  years  preceding. 

Section  6  of  Jie  proposed  committee 
amendment  in  t  le  nature  of  a  substitute 
would  ellmlnat  this  double  payment. 
Simply  stated,  he  amendment  permits 
an  insured  Inst  tutlon  which  sustains  a 
net  decrease  in  savings  to  cease  making 
prepayments  ui  til  its  savings  as  of  the 
end  of  the  preceding  calendar  year  are 
restored  at  lea  it  to  its  earlier  higher 
level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  <  his  Is  good  legislation.  It 
provides  for  i  continuation  of  laws 
which  allow  the  lank  regulatory  agencies 
and  the  Home  Li  an  Bank  Board  to  assure 
fair  competition  for  savings  between  our 
finanetol  Instit  itlons.  The  legislation 
provides  a  deg:  ee  of  flexibility  which 
had  not  existed  previously  and  is  needed 
at  this  time  In  ( rder  to  take  care  of  the 
structural  and  operative  changes  that 
have  taken  plac(  in  our  financial  institu- 
tions in  recent  s  ears. 

As  indicated,  the  legislation  has  the 
support  of  the  i^'ederal  bank  regulatory 
agencies,  the  H  }me  Loan  Bank  Board, 
the  various  trale  associations  and  the 
administration.  As  indicated  by  the 
Members  of  thi;  House  last  year  when 
this  legislation  was  adopted  by  unani- 
mous consent,  it  obviously  had  and 
should  continue  to  have  the  support  of 
the  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Ulr.  Speaker,  was  S.  3133 
ever  considered  1  ty  the  House  Committee 


on  Banking  and 

Mr.  PATMAN 

bill  was  conside 


Currency? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
ed  in  the  House  which 
was  similar  to  the  one  that  was  pre- 
sented in  the  Senate.  After  the  House 
committee  repoi  ted  the  bill,  the  Senate 
passed  its  bill.  They  started  from  the 
same  beginning,  and  in  order  to  expedite 
it,  to  get  it  throi  gh  before  the  expiration 
date — wliich  is  r  ght  on  us,  because  it  will 
expire  September  21 — we  sent  to  all 
members  of  the!  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee the  amermment  we  propose  here, 
to  make  sure  it  w  »s  agreeable,  and  it  was. 

Mr.  GROSS.  }ut  the  answer  of  the 
gentleman  is  tt  at  the  Senate  bill  he 
brings  before  th:  House  this  afternoon 
was  never  consld  sred  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Bankifig  and  Currency? 

No,  it  was  not  consid- 
ered by  the  Hoifce  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currenc  ir,  but  the  same  original 
bill  had  been  considered  under  H.R. 
16092,  but  we  d  d  not  formally  consider 
the  Senate  bill.  S.  3133. 

Mr.  GROSS.  ]  lut  the  gentleman  is  not 
saying  that  tqe  two  bills  are  even 
similar? 

Mr.  PATMANl 
are  similar. 

Mr.  GROSS,  lllr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gent  eman,  did  the  Banking 


Yes;  I  am  saying  they 


and  Currency  Committee  approve  the 
amendment  which  he  proposes  to  offer 
and  on  the  basis  that  it  would  be  offered 
under  a  suspension  of  the  rules? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  sir;  and  exactly 
as  it  was  offered.  Every  member  was  fur- 
nished a  copy  and  not  one  member 
objected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  was  that  meeting 
held?  Was  a  quorum  present? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  was  not  a  meeting. 
We  were  trying  to  expedite  the  bill  before 
it  expired.  It  was  done  by  memo. 

We  did  not  have  time  to  have  a  meet- 
ing on  it,  so  we  sent  each  member  a 
copy  of  the  proposed  amendment,  which 
has  the  support  of  the  savings  and  loan 
associations,  by  the  commercial  bank  as- 
sociations, by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  by  the  administration  and 
the  leaders  of  the  House  and  Senate;  and 
this  amendment  is  the  result  of  that 
agreement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  answer  is  that  the 
committee  never  met  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  an  amendment  to  the  bill  com- 
ing before  the  House  under  a  suspension 
of  the  rules  procedure. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  we  did  what  was 
necessary  under  the  rules.  We  comply 
with  the  rules.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  support  the 
biU. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Stanton  1. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  considerable  comment  this  after- 
noon as  to  the  procedures  on  this  par- 
ticular bill,  and  I  have  the  feeling  we  are 
going  to  hear  more  on  that  subject  in  a 
few  minutes. 

My  purpose  is  to  reiterate  the  chair- 
man's remarks  with  regard  td  the  con- 
tents of  this  particular  legislation.  Pri- 
marily, it  is  an  extension  of  a  bill  we  first 
had  on  the  floor  2  years  ago,  and  ex- 
tended 1  year  ago,  and  which  is  now  up 
for  consideration  at  this  time  for  a  1-year 
extension. 

It  is  true  that  the  chairman  did  not 
hold  hearings  on  this  bill.  However,  he 
did  adequately  cover  it  with  the  members 
of  the  committee  by  correspondence.  He 
gave  us  ample  time  to  express  our  views 
on  the  few  variations  that  are  in  the  sub- 
stitute. These  amendments  are  of  a  tech- 
nical nature  and  were  necessary  after  the 
completion  of  the  1968  housing  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
on  the  minority  side  to  the  contents  of 
this  particular  bill.  Members  of  our  com- 
mittee were  imanimous  in  previous  years 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  of  the  House  did  have  before 
it  HJl.  16092,  a  bill  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  authority  for  more  flexible  rates  of 
interest  on  agency  issues. 

At  approximately  the  same  time  HJl. 
16092  was  reported  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  of  the  House,  the 
Senate  passed  8.  3133  covering  the  same 
subject.  However,  Members  will  recall 
when  we  passed  the  Hotislng  Act  of  1968 


there  was  a  section  in  the  bill  which 
broadened  the  powers  of  the  savings  and 
loan  associations. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  provisions  for 
liquidity  controls  of  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations which  are  reasonable  and 
which  relate  to  the  broadened  powers  of 
the  savings  and  loan  associations. 

It  is  quite  true  we  had  no  meeting  of 
the  committee  on  the  amendment  which 
is  being  offered  today.  However,  every 
member  of  the  committee  did  receive  a 
notiflcatlon  and  a  copy  of  the  committee 
amendment,  and  every  committee  mem- 
ber had  an  opportimlty  to  check  and  to 
register  his  protest  or  his  agreement  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PathanI. 

Basically,  this  is  a  bill  which  we  have 
to  pass  in  order  to  provide  adequate  li- 
quidity controls  for  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations and  to  continue  the  more  flex- 
ible interest  rates  on  Federal  agency 
issues. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
explanation  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  concerning 
S.  3133  and  his  intent  to  amend. 

I  want  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
of  the  committee  to  Icnow  that  I  searched 
diligently  from  the  time  S.  3133  was  put 
on  the  calendar — the  statement  that  is 
made  in  the  daily  calendar  as  printed — 
for  a  report  on  S.  3133  and  was  told  re- 
peatedly, as  indeed  we  were  told  today 
at  the  time  the  bill  was  called  up,  that 
there  was  nu  report  available. 

SimUarly  on  H.R.  16092. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  the  col- 
loquy and  debate  that  has  already  gone 
forward  here  today  confirms  the  fact 
that  the  procedures  of  the  House  should 
be  held  sacrosanct  and  supported  rig- 
idly, when  points  of  order  are  made;  if 
Members  are  to  do  their  homework  on 
proper  committee  information,  and  to 
understand  legislation  passed  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  by  a  two- thirds  vote 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  still  somewhat  con- 
cerned about  the  substtmce  of  the  bill. 
I  am  concerned  about  the  fact  that  this 
limits  our  open  marketplace,  competi- 
tive bidding,  and  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  as  far  as  the  flexibility  and/or 
controls  of  the  marketplace  are  con- 
cerned. I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
perhaps  only  imder  such  controls  as  we 
have  with  our  stock  markets  recently, 
could  they  monopolistically  close  down 
on  Wednesdays  in  order  to  "catch  up 
with  their  paperwork"  whereas  buyers 
are  not  given  a  similar  right  and  bidders 
in  the  open  market  do  not  have  any 
recourse. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  interagency 
participation  sales  and  buying  and  bor- 
rowing from  within  agencies.  I  always 
have  been.  The  record  is  clear  on  that. 
Without  studying  the  report  of  the 
Senate-passed  bill  and  without  knowing 
the  intent  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  submit  amendments,  with 
which  I  can  find  no  faxilt  since  they  are 
not  available,  for  a  1-year  extension 
of  this  control,  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  consider  this  under  this 
procedure. 
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Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  one  does  hur- 
riedly turn  to  the  question  of  the  liquid- 
ity of  the  savings  and  loans  and  maybe 
getting  them  "off  the  hook"  through  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  on  page 
3,  line  3,  Of  the  House  bill,  one  is  then 
amazed  to  turn  to  the  "missing"  Senate 
report  which  now  suddenly  becomes 
available  and  find  that  it  is  a  report  of 
30  pages,  15  pages  of  which  are  occupied 
by  a  minority  report.  These  views  Indi- 
cate good  concern  and  reason  and  are 
signed,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  five  Members  of 
the  other  body.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
the  concern  and  for  the  mmority  report 
Signed  by  these  five  Members  is,  of  course, 
the  fact  that  the  amendments  such  as 
proposed  here  were  not  available  at  the 
time  of  the  departmental  reports.  Such 
people  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
say: 

I  fuUy  agree  that  It  Is  highly  Important 
to  maintain  an  adequate  flow  of  funds  to 
the  housing  sector,  and  to  avoid  situations  in 
which  the  burden  of  monetary  restraint  falls 
to  an  excessive  degree  on  that  sector.  In 
my  view,  however,  these  objectives  can  be 
adequately  accomplished  without  resort  to 
the  direct  purchase  technique. 

In  another  place  it  is  stated  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board: 

In  my  considered  Judgment,  the  proposed 
revision  of  the  statutory  authority  govern- 
ing Federal  Reserve  purchases  of  agency 
Issues  would  not  only  be  unworkable  but 
would  seriously  endanger  confidence  In  the 
doUar  at  this  critical  stage. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman saying  what  he  did,  but  I  am  sure 
if  he  refers  to  the  Senate  bill,  he  will  see 
that  that  was  in  the  original  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill.  Five  gentlemen  signed 
this  minority  report  to  which  he  has 
been  referring,  but  those  views  did  carry 
in  the  other  body  on  the  fioor.  and  that 
very  direct-purchase  question  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  was  omitted  from 
the  legislation  and  it  is  not  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's contribution.  I  do  know  that.  I 
have  now  read  it.  The  minority  views  did 
prevail  over  there.  But  the  point  is,  how 
can  the  members  not  on  the  committee 
be  so  informed  if  no  Senate  report  Is 
available  for  study,  and  the  proposed 
committee  amendments  are  not  avail- 
able? 

The  point  I  am  trjring  to  make  is  the 
fact  that  the  report  was  still  not  avail- 
able to  us  nor  was  the  intent  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  available  to  us, 
even  though  he  moved  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  this  measure,  with  an 
amendment,  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
and  pass  the  bill,  S.  3133,  which  he  brings 
before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  continue  for  just 
one  moment  here,  there  are  listed  11 
points  In  the  proponents'  arguments  and 
with  each  of  them  there  are  opponents' 
argiunents.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman,  or  the 
ranking  minority  meml>er  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  wheth- 
er all  11  of  those  arguments  will  be  cov- 


ered with  the  amendment  which  will  be 
brought  here  today  on  a  Senate  bill  as 
opposed  to  H.R.  16092?  If  not,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  submit  there  is  certainly  good 
reason  for  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to 
Inform  the  House. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  was 
not  listening  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. I  was  engaged  in  another  dis- 
cussion. 

I  listened  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. I  was  making  sure  I  was  correct  be- 
fore asking  the  gentleman  to  yield. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STANTON.  In  looking  over  the 
committee  report  of  the  other  body  it 
seems  to  me — although  I  may  be  wrong — 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  11  objec- 
tions do  refer  to  the  amendment  and 
that  was  the  direct  purchase  authority 
which  was  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then  I  can  assume  from 
the  gentleman's  response  that  they  are 
not  now  such  points  under  consideration 
of  this  House,  or  that  they  will  be  elimi- 
nated insofar  as  objections  are  con- 
cerned, in  the  amendment  that  is  going 
to  be  proposed  as  a  committee  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.    STANTON.    The    gentleman    is 
correct. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  Waterloo,  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  srieldlng,  simply  to  observe  that  a  few 
of  us  spent  considerable  time  the  last 
weekend  reading  the  bill  S.  3133  which 
was  programed  for  action  but  now  find 
ourselves  considering  legislation  which 
has  come  to  the  fioor  of  the  House  only 
today.  In  other  words,  our  previous  work 
was  all  in  vain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  old  eyes  are  tired  of 
being  wasted  on  manipulation  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  or  any  other  committee. 

Now  we  find  out  they  did  not  mean 
what  they  said  at  all.  There  was  no  noti- 
fication this  morning,  there  was  no  re- 
port avaUable  on  S.  3133,  there  is  no  re- 
port from  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  no  bill  before  us 
from  the  House  committee.  How  are  we 
expected  to  know  what  is  going  on  here 
this  afternoon? 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  originally  raising  the 
question  as  to  whether  this  legislation 
is  properly  before  the  House,  and  to  say 
this:  The  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
stated  that  he  had  to  bring  this  legisla- 
tion up  In  this  way  because  of  the  ne- 
cessity to  meet  the  September  21  dead- 
line. 

I  assume  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman]  knew  months  ago  that 
there  was  a  September  21  deadline.  Yet 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
spent  all  kinds  of  time  in  the  weeks  gone 
by  devising  legislation  debauch  the  cur- 
rency and  remove  the  gold  cover,  but  not 
doing  the  things  that  needed  to  be  done 
and  this  bill  is  an  example. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  f rora^ 
Iowa  for  his  comments.  I  shall  3deld  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patham] 


in  Just  a  mcMnent,  although  the  gentle- 
man has  more  time  remaining  than  I. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  want  to  submit  that 
the  Members  should  realize  that  the 
House  Report  1814  which  has  become 
available  recently  on  the  floor,  after  the 
point  of  order  was  raised  and  not  sus- 
tained, H.R.  16092,  if  enacted,  would 
have  given  the  financial  regulatory  agen- 
cies flexible  authority  to  set  Interest  rate 
ceilings  on  savings  accounts,  authorized 
higher  reserve  requirements  for  mem- 
ber banks,  and  permitted  open  market 
operations  in  direct  or  fully  guaranteed 
obligations  of  any  agency  of  the  United 

We  all  know  what  financial  crises  we 
have  been  through,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  says.  We  all  know  what  has 
brought  on  the  lack  of  confidence  In  the 
dollar  on  which  the  international  mone- 
tary exchange  hangs  itself,  and  we  are 
worried  about  any  awiditional  temporary 
extensions.  Many  believe  the  dual  gold 
standard  has  proved  the  markets  will 
adjust  themselves  best  when  left  alone, 
and  not  produce  runaway  worldwide 
inflation. 

In  yielding  to  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man, I  will  ask  if  the  permanency  of  this 
extension  has  or  will  be  removed  either  in 
H.R.  16092  or  his  amendments  to  S.  3133? 
One  of  the  objections  raised  in  the  other 
body  was  that  originally  the  legislation 
would  have  made  permanent  the  controls 
within  I  believe  3-  to  10-percent  interest 
rates  for  savings  accounts  and  others. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  In  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  the  3  to  10  percent 
on  the  reserves  is  made  permanent  In 
this  law.  Everyone  wanted  that.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  the  Treasury,  the  Federal 
Home    Loan    Bank,    all    of    the    other 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  means  it 
will  be  made  permanent  in  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  now  considering? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  would  spend  so  much  time  on 
a  weekend  on  a  bill  that  has  passed  twice. 
It  passed  this  Congress  twice.  It  passed 
the  committee  imanimously  twice.  And 
the  last  time  it  came  before  the  House  a 
year  ago  it  passed  unanimously.  And  now 
we  are  just  asking  for  a  simple  exter^sion, 
that  is  all.  All  the  agencies  are  in  accord 
with  it,  and  the  administration  is  for  it, 
the  leadership  in  the  House  and  Senate 
are  for  it.  The  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  is  for  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  once  in  a 
while  we  on  the  minority  side  do  not 
know  what  the  administration  is  In  favor 
of,  or  not  in  favor  of.  Secondly,  with  the 
modus  operandi  with  which  he  brings 
the  bill  before  us,  one  cannot  know  what 
he  has  In  mind,  nor  can  we  read  the  basis 
for  decision  out  of  that  in  the  bill  or  in 
the  report  with  the  bill  not  knowing  that 
it  had  twice  before  passed  the  House. 
I  believe  the  observations  of  the  gentle- 
man are  far-fetched. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time.        

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  S.  3133,  as  amended. 
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The  question  waa  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  vot  nI  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  pi  ssed. 

The  title  was  i  mended  so  as  to  read : 
"An  act  to  exter  i  for  one  year  the  au- 
thority to  limit  he  rates  of  Interest  or 
dividends  payabl  e  on  time  and  savings 
deposits  and  ae  wunts,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

A  motion  to  re<  onsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

A  similar  Houi  s  bill  (H.R.  16092)  was 
laid  on  the  tabU . 


UNLAWFUL 
POROED 


'dRANSPORTINO      OF 
A)Q3      FRAUDUIiENTLY 
TRAVELER'S 


COUNTERSIOKED 
CHECKS 

Mr.  ROOER^  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  t )  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (S.  .440)  to  include  in  the 
prohibitions  coni  alned  in  section  2314 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  the  trans- 
portaffon  with  ui  dawful  Intent  In  Inter- 
state or 'foreign  wmmerce  of  traveler's 
checks  bearing  fc  rged  countersignatures. 


The  Clerk  read 


h, 


Be  it  enacted 
of  Representatives 
America  in  Congre^ 
3314    of    title    IS. 
amended  by  Inserting 
graph  thereof  a  n4w 

"Whoever,  with 
tent,  transports  In 
Dierce  any  traveler'  i 
countersignature; 


i.  1440 

the  Senate  and  House 
of  the  United  States  of 
assembled,  That  section 
United    States    Code.    Is 
after  the  third  para- 
paragraph  as  follows: 
liilawful  or  fraudulent  In- 
Qterstate  or  foreign  oom- 
cbeck  bearing  a  forged 


Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 


ment of  Justice 
2314  of  title  18  of 


as  foUows: 


The  SPEAKER. 

Mr.   McCLOR'Sl 
mand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER}  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  coisldered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  jbjection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  {nyself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  purpose  of  S.  1440  is 
to  eliminate  a  hirhly  undesirable  loop- 
ieveloped  in  the  Na- 
tional Stolen  Pro  >erty  Act  as  the  result 
of  the  decision  ol  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Eighth  01  cult  In  Streett  against 
the  United  States 

Until  the  Street  t  decision,  the  Depart- 
lad  construed  section 
;he  United  States  Code 
to  make  it  a  Fed*  ral  crime  to  trans[>ort 
in  interstate  c(  tnmerce  a  traveler's 
forged  countersigna- 
ture. This  constru  ;tion  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  a  traveh  r's  check  has  no  value 
whatsoever  imtil  countersigned  by  the 
person  to  whom  tl  e  check  was  originally 
issued.  However,  mder  the  Streett  de- 
cision the  terms  'falsely  made,  forged, 
altered,  or  coun  «rfeited,"  were  con- 
strued in  an  extre:  nely  narrow  way  so  as 
to  apply  only  to  t  le  original  instrument 
and  not  to  a  trav  iler's  check  bearing  a 
forged  countersignature. 

As  a  result  of  tl  e  Streett  decision,  the 
Department  of  J  tstice  has  had  to  de- 
cline Federal  Ju'isdiction  In  a  large 
number  of  case  involving  traveler's 
checks  with  forged  countersignatures. 
At  the  same  time  he  Streett  decision  has 
brought  within  i  s  wake  a  drastic  in- 


crease in  economic  loss  from  crimes  of 
ths  sort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  traveler's 
checks  more  than  any  other  type  of  legal 
instrument  are  an  object  of  interstate 
commerce.  If  Federal  laws  making  a 
forgery  a  crime  are  to  have  any  applica- 
bility, certainly  they  ought  to  apply  to 
forged  traveler's  checks. 

S.  1440  will  simply  make  it  clear  that 
traveler's  cheeks  which  bear  a  forged 
countersignature  are  included  In  the 
class  of  forged  instruments  covered  by 
the  National  Stolen  Property  Act.  In  so 
doing,  it  will  give  back  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  the  valuable  tool  that 
the  Streett  decision  took  away.  There- 
fore, I  urge  that  this  measure  be  given 
favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RCX3ERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Is  it  true  that  there  were 
no  hearings  on  this  bill  before  the  House 
committee? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Nor  to  the  gentleman's 
knowledge  were  there  hearings  before  a 
committee  of  the  other  body  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  There  were 
no  hearings  on  It. 

Mr.  OROSS.  In  other  words,  there  have 
been  no  hearings  in  either  body  of  the 
Congress  on  this  legislation? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  Is 
right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  in  other  words,  we  have  passed 
from  a  one-House  Congress  to  what 
might  be  described  as  a  no-House  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado,  t^ay  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  this  involves  the 
Interpretation  of  a  statute  which  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  interpreted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  constitute  a  crime.  The 
court  of  appeals  held  that  it  was  not 
a  crime.  All  we  are  doing  here  is  saying 
and  spelling  out  what  we  believe  the  Con- 
gress intended  to  do  in  the  first  instance 
when  they  enacted  the  law  first  in  1939. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  respect  to  the  bUl 
itself — if  this  is  good  legislation  for  the 
American  Express  Co..  why  not  pass  the 
good  things  of  life  along  to  the  citizens 
of  this  country  and  let  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment chase  all  check  forgers  across 
State  lines;  if  this  is  good  for  one  it  ought 
to  be  good  for  all  the  citizens  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes;  it  is 
good  for  all  of  them.  It  affects  not  only 
the  American  Express  Co.,  but  any  other 
company  that  may,  issue  traveler's 
checks  in  this  Nation.  So  it  does  not  ap- 
ply only  to  the  American  Express  Co. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  you  mean  that  if  some- 
one forges  my  name  to  a  check  that  the 
Federal  Government,  the  FBI  or  some 
other  agency,  some  enforcement  agency, 
is  going  to  chase  the  forger  across  State 
lines? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  never 
made  a  statement  such  as  you  have  Just 
indicated.  What  I  am  saying  to  you  is 
that  if  you  went  to  a  bank  in  New  York 
and  had  them  issue  to  you  a  check  which 
requires  your  countersignature  and  that 


check  was  taken  or  lost  or  stolen  from 
you,  then  he  who  forged  your  name  there- 
to would  be  guilty  of  a  Federal  crime. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  if  it  is  an  Ameri- 
can Eixpress  Co.  check? 

Mr.  ROOERS  of  Colorado.  No,  it  does 
not  have  to  be  an  American  Express 
Co.  check.  It  can  be  any  countersigned 
traveler's  check. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  hope  this  does 
not  come  with  too  much  surprise,  but  I 
would  Just  like  to  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman, I  am  one  who  is  going  to  vote 
on  the  same  side  that  he  is  in  this  partic- 
ular instance  and  I  support  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  McCLORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  mmutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  S. 
1440. 

I  realize  how  tempting  It  must  be  in 
the  midst  of  an  alarming  crime  wave  to 
enact  Just  one  more  anticrime  measure, 
to  say  one  more  time  that  we  are  opposed 
to  crime. 

Of  course,  forging  a  countersignature 
on  a  traveler's  check  Is  a  bad  thing.  Of 
course,  there  ought  to  be  a  law — as  there 
are  many  such  laws  in  the  States. 

But  the  question  is  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Government  ought  to  duplicate  and 
take  over  local  law  enforcement  in  a 
myriad  of  petty  criminal  cases. 

This  bill  marches  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. The  preservation  of  this  Nation 
lies  in  the  vitality  of  local  and  State  au- 
thority. Much  of  our  ills  today  can  be 
traced  to  our  sins  against  federalism. 

Yet,  as  creatures  of  habit,  we  are 
again  being  called  upon  to  extend  Fed- 
eral control.  It  was  only  last  session 
when  the  issue  of  who  should  control 
law  enforcement— the  States  or  the  At- 
torney General — was  presented  to  this 
body  as  it  debated  the  safe  streets  bill.  I 
remember  the  answer  that  rang  out  from 
this  body. 

I  would  agree  with  the  proponents  of 
this  measure  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  stop  organized  crime.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  smalltime  forger 
covered  In  this  measure  presents  a  sim- 
ilar national  problem. 

The  law  as  presently  written  distin- 
guishes between  the  organized  criminal 
who  forges  or  counterfeits  traveler's 
checks  in  any  amoimt  and  the  occasional 
thief  who  steals  a  traveler's  check  and 
forges  a  countersignature.  The  organized 
criminal  now  falls  within  the  prohibi- 
tions of  section  2314  of  title  18.  The 
smalltime  thief  does  not. 

The  critical  distinction  which  is  hon- 
ored throughout  title  18  is  now  alluded  to 
as  a  "loophole."  But  I  wonder  how  many 
of  those  who  have  read  the  case  of 
Streett  v.  United  States.  331  F.  2d  151  (8 
Clr.  1964),  which  we  are  asked  to  over- 
rule, or  the  legislative  history  for  the 
1939  amendment  that  is  allegedly  defec- 
tive would  call  this  limitation  on  national 
power  a  "loophole." 

A  reading  of  these  authorities  brings 
to  light  the  following  facts: 

First.  That  a  law  prohibiting  the  forg- 
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Ing  of  a  security  did  not  cover  the  forging 
of  a  countersignature  was  well-estab- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  be- 
fore Congress  enacted  paragraph  3  of 
section  2314,  which  allegedly  contains 
the  loophole.  See  Prussian  v.  United 
States,  282  UJ3.  675  (1931). 

Second.  Congress  intended  to  reach  or- 
ganized criminal  forging  and  counter- 
feiting of  traveler's  checks  when,  in  1939, 
it  enacted  paragraph  3  of  section  2314. 
See  Senate  Report  No.  674,  76th  Con- 
gress, first  session — 1939. 

In  view  of  this  conscious  desire  of  Con- 
gress to  draw  the  line  where  it  did.  it  is 
perplexing  to  read  the  committee  re- 
port. House  Report  No.  1728.  The  report 
makes  its  case  for  reform  by  stating 
simply  that  the  forging  of  countersigna- 
tures is  not  covered. 

But  in  our  federal  system,  this  Is  what 
we  want,  is  it  not?  If  we  are  not  to  allo- 
cate to  the  States  the  task  of  apprehend- 
ing smalltime  forgers,  then  what  will  we 
leave  to  the  States? 

I  think  Congress  acted  wisely  in  1939. 
No  recent  court  ruling  has  altered  the 
line  that  was  drawn. 

S.  1440  has  received  only  the  most 
cursory  attention.  There  were  no  hear- 
ings In  the  Senate.  There  were  no  hear- 
ings in  the  House.  I  am  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee  that 
recommended  this  legislation.  I  asked  for 
hearings.  The  reply  was  that  S.  1440 
simply  closed  a  loophole. 

But  there  Is  no  loophole. 

The  bill  then  went  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Though  a  quonmi  was  not 
present  during  any  portion  of  the  meager 
consideration  given  this  bill,  the  bill  was 
ordered  reported  by  a  12-to-5  vote. 

Thus  we  are  on  the  brink  of  sending  a 
bill  to  the  President  without  a  good  rea- 
son for  this  legislation  being  articulated. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  run  a  country.  In 
fact,  the  story  of  S.  1440  is  rather  fright- 
ening in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House  the 
minority  views  which  I  expressed  in  the 
report  of  the  committee. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  there  is  no 
loophole  which  is  being  plugged  up  in 
this  legislation.  When  the  Congress,  in 
1939,  decided  that  they  were  going  to  in- 
clude traveler's  checks  under  the  defini- 
tion of  security,  they  did  so  knowing  ex- 
actly what  they  were  doing :  if  the  travel- 
er's check  is  either  counterfeited  or 
forged  at  the  time  it  is  made  or  issued, 
then  it  becomes  a  Federal  offense. 

When  the  Senate  considered  this  in 
the  1939  session,  they  specifically  pointed 
out  why  they  were  doing  this. 

They  said  that  the  evidence  of  a 
coimterfeit  traveler's  check  or  many 
forged  checks  indicated  that  there  was 
a  plate  which  had  been  made  whereby  a 
great  many  traveler's  checks  could  be 
produced.  Therefore,  that  constituted 
an  organized  criminal  offense  over  which 
the  Federal  Government  would  want  to 
take  jurisdiction.  But  they  had  never 
intended  that  a  valid  traveler's  check 
upon  which  there  was  solely  a  forged 
countersignature  should  be  a  Federal  of- 
fense. 

In  other  words,  you  could  have  a  per- 
fectly  valid   $5   traveler's   check   upon 


which  a  countersignature  had  been 
forged,  and  it  was  never  intended  that 
that  should  be  a  Federal  offense.  Yet 
that  is  exactly  what  this  legislation  un- 
dertakes to  do.  and  that  is  what  the 
proponents  say  is  the  loophole  which  this 
legislation  is  supposed  to  plug  up. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  no  hear- 
ings on  this  bill,  either  in  the  House  or 
in  the  Senate.  Yet  it  is  charged  in  the 
committee  report  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
jority that  organized  crime  is  also  in- 
volved in  this  business  of  countersigning 
traveler's  checks.  If  we  have  organized 
crime  involved  in  this  business,  it  seems 
to  me  we  ought  at  least  to  have  some 
hearings.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
organized  crime  being  involved  in  here 
except  some  stat^nent  that  some  un- 
known manufacturer,  producer,  or  issuer 
of  traveler's  checks  says  it  is  Involved. 

What  Is  the  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion? Well,  it  is  not  to  get  organized 
crime.  It  is  not  to  take  care  of  any  great 
impact  of  crime,  so  far  as  I  know,  be- 
cause there  is  no  dollar  amount.  We  do 
not  know  how  much  is  Involved  in  this 
business  of  falsely  forging  coimtersig- 
natures  on  traveler's  checks.  There  has 
been  no  testimony,  not  one  word  of  testi- 
mony. What  is  the  purpose  of  this?  Is 
it  to  advertise  that,  in  addition  to  trav- 
eler's checks  being  as  good  as  money, 
that  now  you  are  protected  by  the  FBI? 
The  TV  ads  and  the  newspaper  ads  will 
sell  traveler's  checks  saying  that  the  full 
efforts  of  the  Federal  prosecutor  and  the 
Federal  investigative  agencies  support 
you  and  support  the  bujring  of  more  and 
more  traveler's  checks.  Well,  I  think 
that  is  an  issue  to  ponder. 

I  think  it  is  Important  to  know  what 
is  involved  here.  Yet  when  the  report 
states  that  the  forging  of  countersigna- 
tures has  increased  by  50  percent  since 
the  Streett  case,  we  do  not  know  how 
much  this  50  percent  is;  the  report  states 
that  the  dollar  amount  has  increased  by 
90  Ewrcent,  and  we  still  do  not  know  what 
we  are  talking  about. 

Is  this  information  secret  to  the  trav- 
eler's check  company?  We  do  not  know. 
If  it  is  having  a  terrible  impact  on  them, 
I  think  that  they  ought  to  come  forward 
with  a  stat«nent  of  how  serious  this 
problem  Is. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Streett  case — and  it  is  the  only 
case  that  has  decided  this  issue — inter- 
preted precisely  what  the  congressional 
intent  was.  The  committee  report  of  the 
Senate,  which  reported  this  law  in  1939 
indicated  precisely  what  they  were  do- 
ing, and  doing  knowledgeably. 

Let  me  say  this:  I  have  had  a  com- 
munication from  the  American  Express 
Co.,  calling  to  my  attention  the  great 
amounts  that  were  involved,  the  great 
losses  that  they  had  incurred  because  of 
the  misdeeds  of  criminal  elements. 

Every  one  of  these  instances  involves 
the  theft  or  forgery  or  coimterfeiting  of 
large  amounts  of  travelers'  checks,  which 
are  already  covered  under  the  Federal 
law.  So  it  seems  to  me  the  problem  they 
have  in  the  theft  of  large  amounts — if 
the  amount  of  $5,000  or  more  is  in- 
volved— is  already  covered. 

It  seems  to  me  we  certainly  have  done 
our  p&Tt  insofar  as  Federal  legislation  is 


concerned,  so  I  cannot  see  the  impor- 
tance or  the  purpose  of  dispersing  our 
Federal  law  enforcement  agents,  of 
bringing  the  FBI  into  play,  and  of  bur- 
dening the  Federal  courts  with  petty 
crimes.  Yet  that  is  exactly  what  we  would 
undertake  to  do  in  this. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mam  from  Colorado  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  made  reference 
to  a  Senate  report  in  1939.  I  wonder  If 
the  gentleman  had  reference  to  that 
part  of  the  Senate  report  which  is  quoted 
in  the  Streett  case,  liiis  reads  as  follows: 

For  example,  while  a  single  act  of  trans- 
portation may  perhaps  involve  a  forged 
traveler's  check  of  a  small  denomination  or 
a  forged  stock  certificate  for  a  few  shares — 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Then  it  goes  on  to  say 
more. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Here  is 
where  the  court  got  all  mixed  up. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  refuse 
tc  yield  further  at  this  point,  because  I 
want  to  finish  that  sentence.  It  says: 

the  probability  is  that  the  person  who  manu- 
factured the  plate  from  which  the  traveler's 
check  or  certificate  was  printed  produced  a 
large  number  of  duplicates  of  the  same 
fraudulent  document. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  part  that  the  gentleman  con- 
tinued to  read  made  reference  to 
something  else.  The  first  sentence  cer- 
tainly indicated  that  it  was  the  original 
intention  of  Congress  to  include  travel- 
er's checks.  However,  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  contributed  a  further  statement 
to  the  effect  that  those  who  manufac- 
tured the  plates  from  which  the  traveler's 
checks  were  printed  may  perpetrate  an 
additional  crime,  does  not  mean  that 
the  forgery  of  a  countersignature  is  any 
less  a  crime. 

The  SPE:AKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  1 3^eld  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  TenzerI. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1440  which  would  make  it 
a  Federal  crime  to  transport  a  forged 
traveler's  check  in  interstate  commerce. 

This  legislation,  unanimously  passed 
by  the  other  body  last  year,  would 
broaden  the  jurisdiction  of  the  FBI  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  an  area, 
which  is  important  in  the  war  on  orga- 
nized crime. 

The  legislation  expands  the  coverage 
of  title  19.  section  2314  of  the  U.S.  Code 
which  prohibits  the  transportation  in 
interstate  commerce  of  forged  securities. 
Prior  to  1964  the  Department  of  Justice 
took  the  position  that  traveler's  checks 
fell  within  section  2314;  however,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  Streett  v. 
United  States  decision,  331  F.  2d  151 
(CJV.  8.  1964)  held  that  traveler's  checks 
were  not  covered,  for  the  reason  as  given 
by  the  court  that  the  forgery  did  not  re- 
late to  the  making  or  execution  of  the 
document  but  only  to  the  countersigna- 
ture. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  activity  of 
professional  criminals  in  the  field  of 
travelers  checks  correlates  closely  with 
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NEW  TOKX  rO  MIAMI  TO  DrntOIT 

Isidore  Koch  loefsky  of  320  Sterling 
Street,  Brooklj|n,  N.Y.,  a  74-year-old 
director  lost  $510  in 
travelers  checkfe  when  the  safe  at  the 
Beacon  Hotel,  !70  Ocean  Drive,  Miami 
Beach,  was  brol  :en  into  on  December  31, 
1967.  These  trivelers  checks  were  sub- 
sequently passet  in  Detroit,  Mich.  All  of 
the  persons  arrnted  in  Detroit  who  were 
involved  in  the  passing  of  these  checks 
were  persons  w  th  criminal  records  in 
that  area.  In  vie  w  of  their  reticence,  the 
police  have  been  inable  to  determine  how 
these  checks  \'ere  transported  from 
Miami  to  Detroit 
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MICHIGAN  T<    INDIANA  TO  ILLINOIS 


M.  Bremer,  of  298 
Orosse  Polnte,  Mich., 
of  $500  in  travelers 
ere  stolen  along  with 
3at  in  the  Black  River 
at  Port  Huron.J  The  travelers  checks 
were  subsequently  negotiated  in  various 
cities  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
Two  men,  Leroy  Wormley,  aged  19,  and 
Garry  Napier,  ae  sd  19,  attempted  to  cash 
two  of  these  decks  at  the  Manufac- 
turers Bank  ii  Detroit,  Mich.  Their 
story  is  that  th  !y  found  the  checks  in 
the  Chrysler  a  itomobile  ■  plant  where 
they  are  emplos  ed.  Both  Wormley  and 
Napier  have  a  h|story  of  prior  problems 
with  the  police. 
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Shortly  thereafter,  in  September  of  1967, 
Detective  Sergeant  Olmstead  of  the 
Livonia  Police  Department  arrested 
Warren  C.  Haley,  Randolph  Wilson,  Ira 
Harrison,  Jr.,  and  Donald  Addison.  These 
four  men  were  indicted  for  over  24  house 
breakings  and  stealing  property  valued 
at  over  $7,000.  The  travelers  checks  in- 
volved were  among  the  loot. 

A   RKSIOENT  or  BEAZn. — MIAMI  TO  CHICAGO 

Warren  S.  Remensnyder,  of  Avenida 
Atlantica  1866,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  an 
employee  of  Sears  &  Roebuck  there,  pur- 
chased $3,000  in  travelers  checks  in 
Miami,  Fla.,  in  December  of  1967.  On 
January  18,  1968,  his  rented  car  parked 
in  front  of  310  South  Des  Plaines  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  was  broken  into.  His  brief- 
case containing  $800  in  travelers  checks 
together  with  clothes,  were  stolen. 
Howard  Evans,  of  3542  West  Monroe 
Street,  Chicago,  HI.,  age  17,  was  arrested 
attempting  to  cash  some  of  these  checks 
in  a  check  agency  corporated  in  Chicago. 
Evans  has,  despite  his  age,  a  long  police 
record. 

U.S.  AIXMAN,  TEXAS TmAVELERS  CHECKS  STOLEN 

IN  NEW  YORK ARREST  IN  OHIO 

Philip  J.  Archambeaut,  49  South  Street 
Extended,  Bristol,  Conn.,  a  member  of  the 
6944th  School  Squadron,  Ooodfellow  Air 
Force  Base,  Tex.,  reported  the  loss  of 
$150  in  travelers  checks  from  his  per- 
son on  March  13,  1968,  while  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  William  Thomas  Burton 
also  known  as  Lee  Andrew  Burton,  bom 
October  2,  1932,  was  arrested  In  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  and  charged  with  possession 
of  all  but  $60  of  these  checks.  Burton,  a 
known  narcotics  addict,  has  a  criminal 
record  of  over  four  pages  in  length. 

THEFT    IN    IOWA CHECKS    PASSED    IN    ILLINOIS- 
WISCONSIN — ARREST  IN  ILLINOIS 

Dr.  Leonard  Nelken,  of  Clinton,  Iowa, 
reported  the  loss  of  $1,000  In  travelers 
checks  which  were  taken  from  the  lock 
box  in  his  office  safe  in  December  1967. 
These  checks  were  negotiated  In  Rock- 
ford,  ni.;  Freeport,  111.;  Beloit,  Wis.,  and 
Delavan,  Wis.  Spencer  Brooks.  38  years 
old,  was  arrested  in  Rockford  attempting 
to  cash  these  travelers  checks  at  the 
Firestone  store  there.  He  has  an  exten- 
sive record. 

A    PITTSBTTRGH    CASE WEST    VIXCINIA    PENITEN- 

TIAXT    ESCAPFES 

Anthony  A.  Benlntend,  of  410  Salem 
Drive,  Pittsburgh,  reported  the  loss  of 
travelers  checks  totaling  $460  when 
his  office  in  Hargrove  Street.  Pittsburgh, 
was  burglarized  and  a  briefcase  contain- 
ing airline  tickets  and  other  material  was 
taken.  This  occiured  on  or  about  Janu- 
ary 1,  1967.  Theodore  White  Byrd,  also 
known  as  Ted  White  Byrd,  and  Thomas 
Lewis,  aged  74,  was  arrested  in  that  stmie 
city  and  found  in  possession  of  all  of  the 
travelers  checks.  The  defendant  was  an 
escapee  from  the  Moundsvllle.  W.  Va., 
penitentiary. 

TBCrr  FROM  OHIOAir — ARREST  IN  INDIANA 

Dr.  Howard  Henry  Schlltt,  of  4289 
Wooster  Road.  Fairview  Park,  Ohio,  a 
physician,  reported  the  loss  of  $300  in 
travelers  checks,  when  his  office  was 
broken  into,  along  with  $140  in  cash,  tele- 
vision set,  drugs,  and  a  bank  bo<A.  He 
reported  to  the  Parma  Police  Depart- 
ment. Daniel  Oross.  Leonard  Cox,  and 


William  E.  Daniel  were  all  arrested  and 
found  with  the  proceeds  in  Fort  Wayne. 
Ind.  There  are  indications  that  they  are 
professional  burglars  with  records  in 
several  States. 

TENNESSEE   TO  GEORGIA 

On  July  22.  1968,  Annabella  O'Shea,  of 
7941  South  Francisco.  Chicago,  111.,  re- 
ceived a  refund  for  the  loss  of  $330  in 
travelers  checks  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 
These  moneys  and  other  valuables  were 
taken  when  her  car  was  broken  into  and 
robl}ed.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  police  arrested  Al- 
bert Lonnle  Murray,  bom  May  15,  1929, 
Henry  Haynes,  age  51,  and  John  X.  Gold- 
en, 36  years  of  age,  who  were  found  in 
possession  of  these  checks.  Found  at  the 
same  time  were  a  number  of  counterfeit 
payroll  checks  drawn  on  the  Firestone 
Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  account  at  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce,  Memphis.  Sub- 
jects Murray  and  Haynes  have  long 
criminal  records  for  various  crimes  and 
are  known  confirmed  drug  addicts. 

ILLINOIS 

Willie  Shard  purchased  $230  in  travel- 
ers checks  on  February  15,  1968,  at  the 
Cosmopolitan  National  Bank.  Chicago. 
Foiu*  days  later  he  was  beaten  up  In  the 
200  block  of  West  Madison  Street  in 
Chicago  by  two  men  and  got  robbed  of 
$140  of  these  travelers  checks.  Chicago 
police  later  arrested  Ralph  Bean.  35 
years  old,  and  Thomas  Klrby,  Jr.,  36 
years  old,  attempting  to  cash  these 
checlcs.  Both  of  these  men  have  previous 
records  for  crimes  involving  the  use  of 
violence. 

OHIO 

Doris  C.  Scott,  of  1288  Robert  Dickey 
Parkway,  Dayton,  Ohio,  purchased  $1,000 
in  travelers  checks  on  January  31, 
1967.  She  lost  $700  in  checks  when  the 
vault  in  her  ofBce  at  272  Leo  Street  in 
Dayton  was  broken  into  during  the  night 
of  March  19,  1967,  and  robbed.  Her  hus- 
band, who  had  purchased  $600  in  checks 
on  or  about  the  same  time,  lost  $300  in 
travelers  checks  kept  in  the  same  vault. 
At  the  time  this  vault  was  broken  into, 
the  building  was  set  afire  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  of  case  supervisor  Robert 
Q.  Colbertson,  of  the  Montgomery 
Coiinty  Juvenile  Court  In  Dayton,  the 
building  suffered  damages  in  the  amount 
of  $246,000.  The  theft  and  fire  were  the 
work  of  one  William  Kerstetter,  a  Juve- 
nile with  a  previous  criminal  record. 

ANOTHER   OHIO   CASE 

Betty  I.  Krohn.  of  Barberton.  Ohio,  re- 
ported the  theft  of  $150  in  travelers 
checks  when  her  purse  was  snatched 
while  attending  a  football  game  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  on  November  26,  1967.  Willie 
Justice  Sadler  was  arrested  attempting 
to  cash  one  of  these  checks  in  Cleve- 
land on  Febmary  27, 1968.  Sadler's  record 
included  arrests  and  convictions  on 
charges  including  rape,  robbery,  grand 
larceny,  and  carrying  concealed  weapons. 

AWOL   nOM    U.S.    ARMT — CASRINO    ROLEN 
TRAVELERS    CHECKS 

Edward  Irving  Creed,  of  Brecksville, 
Ohio,  purchased  $1,000  in  travelers 
checks  in  June  of  1967.  He  reported  the 
loss  of  $500  in  travelers  checks  through 
unknown  methods  on  December  15,  1967. 
John  Earl  DeCarlo,  17;  Ray  Fox.  19: 
Glen  Pethel,  23.  and  Danny  Malone,  19. 
were  all  charged  when  they  were  appn- 
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hended  attempting  to  cash  some  of  these 
checks.  DeCarlo  was  also  wanted  for  be- 
ing AWOL  from  the  U.S.  Army. 

FCRCHASED  IN  CONNECTICUT — ARRESTED 
IN  OHIO 

Ernest  P.  Imri,  of  Rowayton,  Conn., 
had  travelers  checks  purchased  by  him 
the  13th  of  May,  1968,  in  the  value  of 
$100.  They  were  stolen  from  him  on  the 
following  day  during  a  business  trip  he 
made  to  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Four  days  later 
Sylvester  Robertson,  45  years  of  age,  was 
arrested  attempting  to  cash  these 
checks  in  the  American  Express  office 
on  Ehiclld  Avenue  in  Cleveland.  His  crim- 
inal record  goes  back  to  1942  and  con- 
victions include  burglary  and  larceny 
charges  to  which  he  was  sentenced  from 
1  to  20  years  in  1943  and  paroled  in  1945. 
An  attempted  burglary  charge  for  which 
he  was  given  1  to  15  years  and  paroled 
in  January  1955.  In  April  of  1956.  he  was 
sentenced  to  90  days  in  the  workhouse 
for  attempted  auto  theft  and  on  Decem- 
ber 22.  1959,  given  1  to  20  years  for  auto 
theft.  He  was  paroled  on  February  1, 
1962,  and  returned  to  Jail  on  August  30, 
1962,  for  parole  violation.  In  1964,  he 
was  charged  for  auto  theft.  No  disposi- 
tion is  shown  on  his  record. 

The  principal  issues  of  travelers 
checks  in  the  United  States  include 
the  American  Express  Co.,  the  Bank  of 
America,  California;  the  First  National 
City  Bank,  New  York ;  Republic  National 
Bank,  Dallas,  Tex. 

This  is  only  a  sampling  of  cases  from 
a  section  of  the  Nation.  Other  areas  can 
produce  the  same  examples,  all  of  which 
points  up  the  fact  that  the  lack  of  Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction  during  the  past  4  years 
has  permitted  a  much  larger  i.  umber  of 
such  reported  losses  to  remain  imsolved 
and  thieves  go  unpunished. 

The  Department  of  Justice  endorses 
this  bill.  The  other  body  has  passed  it, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
S.  1440  as  another  expression  of  con- 
gressional intent  with  respect  to  the  fight 
against  organized  crime. 

I  would  like  to  answer  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  who  raised  two  questions. 

His  first  question  was,  why  there  were 
no  hearings  in  the  other  body.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  the  reason 
is  that  S.  1440  simply  restores  the  role  of 
Federtd  enforcement  to  that  held  before 
the  Streett  decision,  and  therefore  hear- 
ings were  imnecessary. 

The  second  question  I  would  like  to 
answer  is,  who  is  interested  in  this  leg- 
islation?- The  American  Express  Co.  is 
only  one  of  the  companies  which  issues 
traveler's  checks.  The  Bank  of  America 
in  California  issues  traveler's  checks.  The 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  issues 
traveler's  checks.  The  Republic  Dallas 
Bank  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  issues  traveler's 
checks.  They,  in  turn,  authorize  other 
banks  to  act  as  issuing  agents. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  go  to  the  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  He  says 
these  are  only  petty  crimes.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and 
to  all  my  colleagues  in  the  House  that  to 
me  there  are  no  degrees  of  honesty.  If 
this  is  a  crime  then  it  is  something  we 
should  seek  to  control,  let  us  control  it 
while  it  is  a  petty  crime  and  before  these 
petty  criminals  turn  Into  master  crim- 


inals. That  is  what  we  ought  to  do.  That 
is  what  we  have  to  do. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  letter  from  the 
American  Bankers  Association. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  I  read 
this  letter,  I  wUl  yield.  The  letter  reads: 

The  American  Bankers  Association, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  16, 1968. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Celler:  The  American 
Bankers  Association  takes  this  opportunity 
to  express  its  support  for  S.  1440  which  is  cur- 
rently being  considered  by  your  Committee. 
We  recommend  that  this  legislation  be  favor- 
ably reported  and  then  placed  on  the  consent 
calendar  to  permit  enactment  this  Congress. 

S.  1440  is  designed  to  make  Illegal  inter- 
state or  foreign  transportation  (with  unlaw- 
ful or  fraudulent  intent)  of  travelers'  checks 
bearing  forged  countersignatures.  Prior  to 
Streett  v.  United  States,  311  P.  2d  151  ( 1964) , 
it  was  generally  thought  that  Title  18  U8CA 
2314  prohibited  transportation  of  such  doc- 
uments in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  but 
in  that  case  the  court  held  that  this  section 
did  not  apply  to  an  Instrument  (otherwise 
valid)  even  though  the  countersignature 
was  forged.  We  believe  that  enactment  of  S. 
1440  will  remove  this  loophole  in  Federal  law 
and  furnish  needed  protection  to  those  banks 
that  are  issuers  of  travelers'  checks. 
Sincerely   yours, 

Charles  R.  McNeill, 
Director,  Washington  Office. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question:  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  forging  of  a  coimtersignature  on 
a  travelers  check  is  already  a  crime  in 
every  State  of  the  Union?  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  The  issue  is  not 
whether  we  are  going  to  condone  crime, 
but  whether  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  assimie  or  to  usurp  or  to  take 
over  Jurisdiction  of  petty  offenses  such 
as  the  forging  of  countersignatures  on 
$5  travelers  checks. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Let  me  answer  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  by  stating  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  is  such  a  law  in  each 
of  the  50  States.  If  the  gentleman  has 
that  information  perhaps  he  will  put  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  what  this  really  indicates  is 
that  we  need  some  hearings  on  this  leg- 
islation to  determine  whether  there  is 
any  lack  of  State  legislation.  If  there  is, 
that  is  another  question.  I  am  confident 
that  forgery  is  a  criminal  offense  in  every 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
received  from  the  director  of  security  of 
the  American  Express  Co.  a  series  of 
15  csises  arising  from  the  Midwestern 
area,  including  Michigan,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
and  Iowa.  Because  of  the  Gentleman's 
minority  views  I  specifically  requested 
some  cases  involving  the  upper  midwest 
section  of  the  country.  But  they  do  not 
involve  only  arrests  made  in  that  partic- 
ular section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 


my    remarks    and    include    extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  the  gentleman  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  TENZER.  In  these  15  cases  which 
I  am  putting  in  the  Record  the  gentle- 
man will  see  how  a  bank  which  issues 
travelers  checks  makes  a  distinction  from 
the  ordinary  checks  which  the  gentle- 
man or  I  would  issue.  When  he  or  I  or 
any  citizen  issues  a  check,  there  is  no 
guarantee  there  are  funds  in  the  bank. 
The  gentleman  is  aware  of  that.  But 
when  a  bank  issues  a  travelers  check  and 
receives  money  from  a  citizen  to  issue  it, 
he  coimtersigns  that  check  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  banker,  the  issuing  agent.  The 
check  does  not  become  valid  and  cannot 
be  used  imtil  an  additional  counter  sig- 
nature is  made  by  the  holder  of  the 
travelers  check  at  the  point  where  he 
seeks  to  make  a  purchase,  or  cash  the 
travelers  check. 

When  the  checks  are  stolen,  as  these 
cases  point  out,  from  a  man's  car,  from 
his  portfolio,  or  from  his  hotel  room — 
and  this  runs  across  the  whole  country — 
the  petty  thief  who  steals  these  securi- 
ties is  generally  not  a  forger.  He  goes  to 
some  known  criminal,  skilled  in  the  art 
of  forgery,  who  forges  the  checks,  and 
thus  there  is  created  a  traffic  in  these  se- 
curities. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  how 
cmyone  who  is  in  favor  of  law  and  order 
can  oppose  a  simple  amendment  to  a 
statute  already  on  the  books  in  order  to 
plug  up  this  loophole  in  our  law  created 
by  a  court  decision. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  urge  passage  of  this 
bill  as  an  aid  in  the  war  on  crime.  I 
should  like  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman, 
some  of  us  have  been  critical  of  areas  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  in  decisions 
from  time  to  time  has  removed  people 
from  the  field  of  prosecution.  Would  the 
gentlemsm  say  this  is  one  of  those  areas, 
imder  $5,000  for  the  theft  of  such 
checks? 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  said  earlier  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  to  me  whether  it  is 
$2,000  or  $5,000.  The  fact  is  that  there 
are  criminal  elements  engaged  today  in 
forging  instruments  of  security-travelers 
checks  in  interstate  commerce  and  the 
practice  should  be  stopped  by  every 
means  at  our  disp>osal. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  1  minute  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maldng  this  observation  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

You  recognize  that  a  traveler's  check 
by  its  very  nature  is  usually  issued  to 
individuals  who  are  going  to  travel  in 
interstate  commerce.  Such  individuals 
are  entitled  to  the  protection  that  they 
should  hav*»  as  travelers  in  interstate 
commerce.  Thu.*!  it  is  different  from  a 
local  situation.  For  example,  if  you  have 
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I  sank  In  Denver,  someone 
lame  on  a  check  drawn 

^ That  is  a  local  situation. 

The  necessity  f<  r  this  particular  legisla- 
tion exists  because  of  the  fact  that  a 
traveler's  check  Is  usually  Issued  for  use 
by  travelers  In  i  nterstate  commerce.  For 
that  reason  if  i  here  is  any  doubt  as  to 
the  interpretati*  >n  of  the  National  Stolen 
Property  Act  ^e  in  Congress  have  an 
obligation  to  ren  [ove  that  doubt. 

Mr.  McCLORy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  addltlo  lal  minutes. 

Let  me  answtr  the  gentleman  in  this 
way:  I  think  wh  at  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion points  up  is  one  of  the  false  premises 
on  which  this  lei  islation  is  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  Hov  se  at  this  time.  I  do  not 
believe — I  do  n<  t  believe  that  the  dollar 
amoimt  involvtd  in  traveler's  checks 
which  cross  Stj  te  lines  and  which  are 
countersigned  i !  one-tenth  or  one-one 
hundredth  or  jirobably  one-one  thou- 
sandth of  the  jommercial  checks  that 
are  endorsed  an  1  sent  across  State  lines. 
We  ar«  dealing  with  a  very  petty  and  a 
-very  flmall  probl  ;m  here.  I  think,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  amount  of  crime  committed 
with  regard  to  f  )rglng  countersignatures 
or  making  fals<  endorsements  of  com- 
mercial checks. 

Let  me  state  urther  in  answer  to  an- 
other statement  which  is  a  false  premise 
and  is  used  as  a  i  argument  here,  that  is, 
somehow  or  otl  ler  with  this  legislation 
we  are  restorlag  some  rights  which 
existed  prior  U  1964.  We  are  not.  The 
issuance  of  trat  eler's  checks  was  within 
the  Federal  Jur  sdiction  and  that  of  the 
FBI  apparently  for  15  or  20  years  at  a 
time  when  the:  were  not  entitled  to  it. 
When  the  cour  s  decided  they  were  not 
entitled  to  have  people  chased  down  who 
forged  counter  lignatures  on  traveler's 
checks,  then,  of  course,  that  coverage  was 
lost. 

However,  we  Eure  not  plugging  a  loop- 
hole in  S.  1440.  Ne  are  making  a  new  law 
and  giving  a  n«  w  advantage.  We  are  not 
restoring  a  rig!  it  but  rather  confirming 
a  false  belief. 

Mr.  WHITJai  ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
now  before  us  v<  as  considered  by  the  sub- 
committee of  y^  hich  I  am  a  member.  It 
was  later  apprc  ved  by  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee  aft*  r  full  consideration. 

Prior  to  the  ef erral  of  the  bill  to  our 
subcommittee  11  had  been  favorably  acted 
upon  by  the  Ju  Uciary  Committee  of  the 
other  body  and  then  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved by  the  o  Jier  body. 

I  find  some  t  lerlt  In  the  contention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clort]  when  h  j  contends  that  the  crim- 
inal jurlsdictioi  I  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  Eot  be  extended  to  cover 
what  he  deems  to  be  mere  State  crimes. 
However,  it  do  e  not  appear  to  me  that 
the  record  wU  bear  out  his  contention 
that  we  are  det  Jlng  with  offenses  in  this 
legislation  whliih  are  customarily  State 
offenses. 

The  very  nat  ore  of  traveler's  checks  is 
that  they  are  c  esigned  to  move  in  inter- 
state commercs.  Very  rarely  does  one 
purchase  such  checks  for  Intrastate  use. 
My  observation  has  been  that  persons 
usually  purcha  te  such  checks  for  use  in 
extended  trave  when  they  plan  to  be  in 
places  ronote  From  their  home  for  the 


simple  reason  that  checks  are  not  easily 
cashed  in  such  strange  areas. 

The  case  of  Streett  v.  United  States. 
331  F.  2d  151  Is,  in  effect,  being  overruled 
by  enactment  of  this  legislation.  I  see  no 
reason  for  hesitancy  in  doing  so.  The 
court  merely  construed  existing  law  in 
that  case.  We  now  give  the  public  the 
protection  of  an  expanded  statute.  This  is 
the  proper  role  of  Congress  when  it  finds 
that  previous  enactrtients  are  inadequate 
to  meet  a  national  problem. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  our 
committee  by  approving  S.  1440  as  re- 
ported by  us. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
moUon  of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  S.  1440. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Ntembers  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  327,  nays  4,  not  voting  100,  as 
follows: 

I  Ron  No.  320] 
YEAS— 327 


Abbitt 
Ab«ra«tb7 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Andenon,  ni. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arenda 
AsplnaU 
Ayrea 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcber 
BeU 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Bow 

Brademaa 
Braaco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mlcb. 
BroybUl,  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabUl 
Carey 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
CoUler 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 


Connan 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daniels 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  Wis. 

delaOarza 

Delaney 

DeUenbaok 

Denney 

Dent 

DerwlDskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Dole 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

DuUkl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  CalU. 

Edwards,  La. 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Faficell 

Felgban 

Flndley 

Flno 

Flood 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford, 

WUUam  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Oallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Oathlngs 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Gonzales 
GoodUng 


Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Grlffln 
Gross 
Grover 
Oubaer 
Oude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
HaUeck 
Hal  pern 
HamUton 
Hammer- 
Bchmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Blaas. 
Helstoekl 
Herlong 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
HuU 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Irwin 
jititnan 
Joelaon 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
KeUy 
King,  N.T. 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kornegay 
KuykendaU 
Kyi 
Kyroa 
Laird 


Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McPall 
McMUlan 
MacOregor 
Machen 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mstsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MesklU 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
MInlah 
Mink 
MIze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorbead 
Morgan 
MorrU,  N.  Mex, 
Morse,  Mass. 
Mosber 
Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Hatcher 
Nedzl 
NIchoU 
O'Ham.  m. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
CKonskl 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
PeUy 
Pepper 


Perkins 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poflf 

Pollock 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Quillen 

Rallaback 

Randall 

Held,  ni. 

Held.  N.Y. 

ReUel 

Relnecke 

Revisa 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Konan 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Rooncy.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Oennaln 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Sbrlver 

Slkea 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

NAYS— 4 


Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomson,  Wis. 

TIernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalen 

Wh  alley 

Wblte 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wlnn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwaoh 


ErienDom 
McClory 

Asyeia 

omim,  n.x. 

NOT  vorma— 100 

Adair 

Fisher 

Morton 

Adams 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Nelsen 

Anderson. 

Gettys 

Nix 

Tenn. 

Glalmo 

Olsen 

Aahbrook 

Or«en.Oreg. 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Ashley 

Griffiths 

PettU 

Ashnuwe 

Gumey 

PhUbln 

Baring 

Hanna 

Pickle 

BevlU 

Hansen,  Idaho 

PodeU 

Blackbtim 

Hawkins 

Rarlck 

Blatnlk 

H«bert 

Rees 

Boggs 

Henderson 

Resnlck 

Boland 

Hicks 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Boiling 

Ichord 

Rivers 

Bolton 

Jacobs 

Roudebush 

Broomfleld 

Jonas 

Roybal 

Brown.  OalU. 

Karsten 

St.  Onge 

Brown.  Ohio 

King.  Calif. 

Satterfleld 

Bush 

Schwelker 

CabeU 

lAndrum 

Slsk 

Casey 

Langen 

Skubltz 

Celler 

Leggett 

Smith.  Okla. 

CIawson.I>el 

Uoyd 

Steed 

Colhns 

Long,  La. 

Stephens 

Oonyers 

McOuUoch 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Curtis 

Macdonald, 

Thompson,  N  J 

Daddarlo 

Mass. 

Tuck 

Dawson 

Madden 

Utt 

Donohu* 

Mathlas.Cam. 

watu 

Dow 

Mathlas,Md. 

Wiggins 

Bckhardt 

May 

Willis 

EUberg 

Miller,  Cam. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Esch 

Mlnshall 

Wright 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Moore 

Tates 
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So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  axmounced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  lb. 
Qerald  B.  Ford. 


Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  Aahbrook. 

Mr.  Evlna  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mathlas 
of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Broomfleld, 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Brown 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Schwelker. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Black- 
burn. 

Mr.  BevUl  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Collins. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Ourney. 

Mr.  Tuck  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.    Wright    with    Mr.    Hansen    of   Idaho. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Watts. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Olsen. 

Mrs.  OrlfBths  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Hawkins  wtlh  Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^ 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  own  remarks  in 
connection  with  passage  of  S.  1440. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COOPERA- 
TION ACT  OP  1968 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJR. 
18826) ,  to  achieve  the  fullest  cooperation 
and  coordination  of  activities  among  the 
levels  of  government  in  order  to  improve 
the  operation  of  our  Federal  system  in  an 
increasingly  complex  society,  to  Improve 
the  administration  of  grants-in-aid  to 
the  States,  to  permit  provision  of  reim- 
bursable technical  services  to  State  and 
local  government,  to  establish  coordinat- 
ed intergovernmental  policy  and  admin- 
istration of  grants  and  loans  for  develop- 
ment assistance,  to  provide  for  the  ac- 


quisition, use,  and  disposition  of  land 
within  urban  areas  by  Federal  agencies 
in  conformity  with  local  government  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  18826 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  be  cited  as  the  'Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1968". 

TITLE  I — DEFINITIONS 
When  used  in  this  Act — 

FEDERAL  AGENCY 

Sec.  101.  The  term  "Federal  agency" 
means  any  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  and  any  wholly  owned  Govern- 
ment corporation. 

STATE 

Sec.  102.  The  term  "State"  means  any  of 
the  several  States  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  a  State, 
but  does  not  include  the  governments  of  the 
political  subdivisions  of  the  State. 

POLITICAL    STJBDFVISION    OB    LOCAL    GOVERKMINT 

Sec.  103.  The  term  "political  subdivision" 
or  "local  government"  means  a  local  unit  of 
government,  Including  specifically  a  county, 
municipality,  city,  town,  township,  or  a 
school  or  other  special  district  created  by  or 
pursuant  to  State  law. 

tmrr  or  general  local  government 

Sec.  104.  "Unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment" means  any  city,  county,  town,  parish, 
village,  or  other  general  purpose  poUtlcal 
subdivision  of  a  State. 

SPECIAL-PTTRPOSE   UNTT    OF   LOCAL    GOVERNMENT 

Sec.  105.  "Special-purpose  unit  of  local 
government"  means  any  special  district,  pub- 
lic-purpose corporation,  or  other  strictly 
limited-purpose  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  but  shall  not  Include  a  school  district. 

GRANT   OB   GBANT-IN-AH) 

SBC.  106.  The  term  "grant"  or  "grant-in- 
aid"  means  money,  or  property  provided  In 
lieu  of  money,  paid  or  furnished  by  the 
United  States  under  a  fixed  annual  or  aggre- 
gate authorization — 

(A)  to  a  State;  or 

(B)  to  a  political  subdivUlon  of  a  State;  or 

(C)  to  a  beneficiary  under  a  plan  or  pro- 
gram which  Is  subject  to  approval  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency; 

If  such  authorization  either  (i)  requires  the 
States  or  political  subdivisions  -  to  expend 
non-Federal  funds  as  a  condition  for  the 
receipt  of  money  or  property  from  the  United 
States;  or  (11)  specifies  directly,  or  establishes 
by  means  of  a  formula,  the  amounts  which 
may  be  paid  or  furnished  to  States  or  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  or  the  amounts  to  be  allot- 
ted for  use  In  each  of  the  States  by  the  States, 
political  subdivisions,  or  other  beneficiaries. 
The  term  does  not  include  (1)  shared  rev- 
enues: (2)  payments  of  taxes;  (3)  payments 
In  lieu  of  taxes;  (4)  loans  or  repayable  ad- 
vances; (6)  surplus  property  or  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  furnished  as  such; 

(6)  payments  under  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts  or  grants  which  are  awarded 
directly  and  on  similar  terms  to  all  qualifying 
organizations,  whether  public  or  private:  or 

(7)  payments  to  States  or  political  subdi- 
visions as  fuU  reimbursement  for  the  costs 
Incurred  In  paying  benefits  or  furnishing 
services  to  persons  entitled  thereto  under 
Federal  laws. 

IXDERAL  FINANCIAL   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  107.  The  term  "Federal  financial  as- 
sUtance"  does  not  Include  any  annual  pay- 
ment by  the  United  States  to  the  District  of 


Columbia  authorized  by  article  VI  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947 
(D.C.  Code,  sees.  47-2501a  and  47-2501b) . 

SPECIALIZED    OR    TECHNICAL    SERVICES 

Sec.  108.  "Specialized  or  technical  services" 
means  statistical  and  other  studies  and  com- 
pilations, development  projects,  technical 
tests  and  evaluations,  technical  Informa- 
tion, training  activities,  surveys,  reports,  doc- 
uments, and  any  other  similar  service  func- 
tions which  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  especially  equipped  and  authorized 
by  law  to  perform. 

COMPREHENSIVE    PLANNING 

Sec.  109.  "Comprehensive  planning",  ex- 
cept In  title  V,  Includes  the  following,  to  the 
extent  directly  related  to  area  needs  or  needs 
of  a  unit  of  general  local  government:  (A) 
preparation,  as  a  guide  for  governmental 
policies  and  action,  of  general  plans  with 
respect  to  (1)  the  pattern  and  intensity  of 
land  use,  (11)  the  provision  of  public  facili- 
ties (including  transportation  facilities)  and 
other  government  services,  and  (HI)  the  ef- 
fective development  and  utilization  of  hu- 
man and  natural  resources:  (B)  long-range 
physical  and  fiscal  plans  for  such  action; 
(C)  programing  of  capital  Improvements  and 
other  major  expenditures,  based  on  a  deter- 
mination of  relative  urgency,  together  with 
definitive  financing  plans  for  such  expendi- 
tures in  the  earlier  years  of  the  program;  (D) 
coordination  of  all  related  plans  and  activi- 
ties of  the  State  and  local  governments  and 
agencies  concerned,  and  (E)  preparation  of 
regulatory  and  administrative  measures  in 
support  of  the  foregoing. 

HEAD    or    AGENCY 

Sec.  110.  The  term  "head  of  a  Federal 
agency"  or  "head  of  a  State  agency"  includes 
a  duly  designated  delegate  of  such  agency 
head. 

TITLE  11— IMPROVED  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  GRANTS-IN-AID  TO  THE  STATES^ 

rULL    IKFOBMATION    ON    TUITDS    RECEIVED 

Sec.  201.  Any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  which  admin- 
isters a  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  any  of 
the  State  governments  of  the  United  States 
or  to  their  political  subdivisions  shall,  upon 
request,  notify  in  writing  to  the  Governor 
or  other  official  designated  by  blm,  and  the 
State  legislature,  of  the  purpose  and  amounts 
of  actual  grants-in-aid  to  the  State  or  to  Its 
political  subdivisions. 

DEPosrr  or  grants-in-aid 
SBC.  202.  No  grant-in-aid  to  a  State  shall 
be  required  by  Federal  law  or  administrative 
regulation  to  be  deposited  in  a  separate  bank 
ficcount  apart  from  other  funds  administered 
by  the  State.  All  Federal  grant-in-aid  funds 
made  available  to  the  States  shall  be  proper- 
ly accounted  for  as  Federal  funds  In  the  ac- 
counts of  the  State.  In  each  case  the  State 
agency  concerned  shall  render  regular  au- 
thenticated reports  to  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agency  covering  the  status  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  funds,  the  liabilities  and  ob- 
ligations on  hand,  and  such  other  facts  as 
may  be  required  by  said  Federal  agency.  The 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives  shall 
have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  ex- 
amination to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  that  are  pertinent  to  the  grant- 
in-aid  received  by  the  States. 

scheduling    or    nSERAL    TRANSrERS    TO    THE 
STATES 

Sec.  203.  Heads  of  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  responsible  for  administering 
grant-in-aid  programs  shall  schedule  the 
transfer  of  grant-in-aid  funds  consistent 
with  program  purposes  and  applicable  Treas- 
ury regulations,  so  as  to  minimize  the  time 
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Sac.  204.  Notwlt  utandlng  any  other  Fed- 
eral law  which  pnvldes  that  a  single  SUte 
agency  or  multlmei  Dber  board  or  commlaslon 
muet  be  establisbei  I  or  designated  to  admin- 
ister or  supervise  t  be  administration  of  any 
grant-in-aid  progri  m,  tbe  bead  of  any  Fed- 
t>r  agency  administering 
upon  request  of  tbe  Oot- 


ernor  or  otber  appi  9prlat«  executive  or  legls- 


tbe  State  responsible  for 


determining  or  re  rising  the  organizational 
structure  of  Stat«  government,  waive  the 
single  State  agencr  or  multimember  board 
or  commission  p  t) vision  upon  adequate 
showing  that  sud  i  provision  prevents  tbe 
establishment  of  t:  te  most  effective  and  effi- 
cient organlzatlona  >  arrangements  within  the 
State  government  and  approve  other  State 
administrative  stricture  or  arrangements: 
Provided,  That  thi  bead  of  the  Federal  de- 
partment or  ageG  cy  determines  that  the 
objectives  of  the  F  tderal  statute  authorlElng 
t^e  grant-in-aid  ]  irogram  wlU  not  be  en- 
dangered, by  tbe  ise  of  such  other  State 
structure  or  arrang  iments. 

TITLE  in — PERM  [TTINO  FEDERAL  DE- 
PARTMENTS AliD  AGENCIES  TO  PRO- 
VIDE SPECIAL  O  I  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
TO  STATE  AND  (local  UNITS  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT 


Sec.  301.  It  Is  th  I 
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encourage 
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AtTTROUTT    1  O    PKOVIDS    SKSVICK 

Sec.  302.  The  bet  d  of  any  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  Is  8  uthorlzed  within  his  dis- 
cretion, upon  writtt  n  request  from  a  State  or 
political  subdivlsioi  i  thereof,  to  provide  spe- 
servlces,  upon  payment, 
ar  agency  by  tbe  unit  of 
government  maklni ;  the  request,  of  salaries 
and  all  other  Iden^flable  direct  or  Indirect 
such  services:  Provided, 
however.  That  sucfti  services  shall  include 
only  those  which  tl  e  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  throi  igh  rules  and  regulations 
lepartments  and  agencies 
have  special  competence  to  provide.  Such 
rules  and  regulatloi  s  shall  be  consistent  with 
furtheran<ie  of  tbe  Government's 
on    the     private    enter- 


prise system  to  pre  vide  those  services  which 


are  reasonably  acp 
through  ordinary 


expeditiously  available 
juslnees  channels. 
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atlve  division  thereof,  In 
sp>eclalized  or  tech- 
;borized  under  section  302 
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Sec.  303.  All 
partment  or  agencfr 
of  the  Federal  Oqvernment, 
or  other  admlnist 
payment  for  furnithlng 
nical  services  as  au 
shall  be  deposited 
of  the  Treasury. 

REPORT*    TO   CONGRESS 

Skc.  304.  The  Se  :retary  of  any  department 
or  the  admlnlstrat  ve  head  of  any  agency  of 
the  executive  bran  ;h  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment shall  furnish  knnually  to  tbe  respective 
Committees   on  O*  ivemment  Operations  of 


the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a 
summary  report  on  the  scope  of  the  services 
provided  under  tbe  administration  of  this 

title. 

RBSmVATION  OP  BXISTDIO  AITrHORrTT 

Sec.  305.  This  title  Is  In  addition  to  and 
does  not  supersede  any  existing  authority  now 
possessed  by  any  Federal  department  or  agen- 
cy with  respect  to  furnishing  services,  wheth- 
er on  a  reimbursable  or  nonreimbursable 
basis,  to  State  and  local  units  of  govern- 
ment. 

TITLE  IV— COORDINATED  INTEROOVERN- 
MENTAL  POLICY  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAMS 


DECLARATION       OP 


DEVELOPMENT 
POUCT 


ASSISTANCE 


Sec.  401.  (a)  The  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  satisfactory  levels  of  living  depend 
upon  the  sound  and  orderly  development  of 
all  areas,  both  urban  and  rural.  Moreover,  in 
a  time  of  rapid  urbanization,  the  sound  and 
orderly  development  of  urban  communities 
depends  to  a  large  degree  upon  the  social  and 
economic  health  and  the  sound  develop- 
ment of  smaller  communities  and  rural  areas. 
The  President  may,  therefore,  establish  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  formulation, 
evaluation,  and  review  of  Federal  programs 
and  projects  having  a  significant  impact  on 
area  and  community  development,  including 
programs  providing  Federal  assistance  to  the 
States  and  localities,  to  tbe  end  that  they 
shall  most  effectively  serve  these  basic  ob- 
jectives. Such  rules  and  regulations  shall 
provide  for  full  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent achievement  of  the  following  sjjeciflc 
objectives  and,  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
law,  reasoned  choices  shall  be  made  between 
such  objectives  when  they  conflict : 

(1)  Appropriate  land  uses  for  housing, 
commercial.  Industrial,  governmental,  insti- 
tutional, and  other  purposes; 

(2)  Wise  development  and  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  including  land,  water, 
minerals,  wildlife,  and  others; 

(3)  Balanced  transportation  systems.  In- 
cluding highway,  air.  water,  pedestrian,  mass 
transit,  and  other  modes  for  the  movement 
of  people  and  goods: 

(4)  Adequate  outdoor  recreation  and  open 
space; 

(5)  Protection  of  areas  of  unique  natural 
beauty,  historical  and  scientific  Interest: 

(6)  Properly  planned  conmiunity  facilities, 
Including  utilities  for  the  supply  of  power, 
water,  and  communications,  for  the  safe 
disposal  of  wastes,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

(7)  Concern  for  high  standards  of  design. 

(b)  All  viewpoints — national,  regional. 
State,  and  local — shall,  to  the  extent  possi- 
ble, be  fully  considered  and  taken  into  ac- 
count in  planning  Federal  or  federally  as- 
sisted development  programs  and  projects. 
State  and  local  government  objectives,  to- 
gether with  the  objectives  of  regional  orga- 
nizations shall  be  considered  and  evaluated 
within  a  framework  of  national  public  ob- 
jectives, as  expressed  In  Federal  law,  and 
available  projections  of  future  national  con- 
ditions and  needs  of  regions.  States,  and  lo- 
calities shall  be  considered  In  plan  formula- 
tion, evaluation,  and  review. 

(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  con- 
sistent with  national  objectives,  all  Federal 
aid  for  development  purposes  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  and  furtber  tbe  objectives  of 
State,  regional,  and  local  ccMnprehenslve 
planning.  Consideration  shall  be  g^ven  to  all 
developmental  aspects  of  our  total  national 
community.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
housing,  transportation,  economic  develop- 
ment, natural  and  human  resources  develop- 
ment, conmiunity  facilities,  and  tbe  general 
Improvement  of  living  environments. 

(d)  Each  Federal  department  and  agency 
administering  a  development  assistance  pro- 


gram shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, consult  with  and  seek  advice  from 
all  other  significantly  affected  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  in  an  effort  to  as- 
sure fully  coordinated  programs. 

(e)  Insofar  aa  pooslble,  systematic  plan- 
ning required  by  individual  Federal  pro- 
grams (such  as  highway  construction,  urban 
renewal,  and  open  space)  shall  be  coordi- 
nated with  and,  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
law,  made  part  of  comprehensive  local  and 
areawide  development  planning. 

FAVORING    UNITS    OP    GENERAL    LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Sec.  402.  Where  Federal  law  provides  that 
both  special-purpose  units  of  local  govern- 
ment and  units  of  general  local  government 
are  eligible  to  receive  loans  or  grants-in-aid, 
heads  of  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
shall,  in  the  absence  of  substantial  reasons 
to  the  contrary,  make  such  loans  or  grants- 
in-aid  to  unite  of  general  local  government 
rather  than  to  special-purpose  imits  of  local 
government. 

ROLES     AND     REGULATIONS 

Sec.  403.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or 
such  other  agency  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  President  Is  hereby  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  as  are 
deemed  appropriate  for  the  effective  admin- 
istration of  this  title. 

TITLE  V— ACQUISITION.  USE,  AND  DIS- 
POSITION OP  LAND  WITHIN  URBAN 
AREAS  BY  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  IN  CON- 
FORMITY WITH  LAND  UTILIZATION 
PROGRAMS  OP  AFFECTED  LOCAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

AMENDMENT    OP    FEDERAL    PROPERTY    AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE     SERVICES    ACT 

Sec.  501.  The  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.) ,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  title  as  follows: 
"TITLE  Vni— URBAN  LAND  UTILIZATION 
"SHORT    TITLE 

"Sec.  801.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Federal  Urban  Land-Use  Act*. 

"DECLARATION    OF    PTTRPOSE    AND    POLICY 

"Sec.  802.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
promote  more  harmonious  intergovern- 
mental relations  by  prescribing  uniform  pol- 
icies and  procedures  whereby  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  acquire,  use.  and  dispose  of  land 
In  urban  areas  In  order  that  urban  land 
transactions  entered  into  for  the  General 
Services  Administration  or  on  behalf  of  other 
Federal  agencies  shall,  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable,  be  consistent  with  zoning  and 
land-use  practices  and  shall  be  made  to  the 
greatest  extent  in  accordance  with  planning 
and  development  objectives  of  the  local  gov- 
ernments and  local  planning  agencies  con- 
cerned. 

"DISPOSAL    OF     OKBAN     LANDS 

"Sec.  803.  (a)  Whenever  the  Administrator 
contemplates  the  disposal  for  or  on  behalf  of 
any  Federal  agency  of  any  real  property  sit- 
uated wlttiin  an  urban  area,  he  shall,  prior 
to  offering  such  land  for  sale,  give  reasonable 
notice  to  the  head  of  the  governing  body  of 
the  unit  of  general  local  government  having 
Jurisdiction  over  zoning  and  land-use  regu- 
lation in  the  geographical  area  within  which 
the  land  or  lands  are  located  in  order  to 
afford  the  government  the  opportunity  of 
zoning  for  the  use  of  such  land  In  accord- 
ance with  local  comprehensive  planning. 

"(b)    The   Administrator,   to   the  greatest 
practicable  extent,  sbail  furnish  to  all  pros- 
pective purchasers  of  such  real  property,  full 
and  complete  Information  concerning — 
"(1)    current    zoning    regulations    and 
prospective  zoning  requirements  and  ob- 
jectives for  such  property  when  It  Is  im- 
zoned;  and 

"(2)  current  availability  to  such  prop- 
erty of  streets,  sidewalks,  sewers,  water, 
street  lights,  and  other  service  facilities 
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and  prospective  avaiiublllty  of  such  serv- 
ices if  such  projserty  is  Included  in  com- 
prehensive planning, 
"AcqtTisrrioN  or  change  of  use  of  real 

PROPERTY 

"Sec.  804.  (a)  To  the  extent  practicable, 
prior  to  a  commitment  to  acquire  any  real 
property  situated  In  an  urban  area,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  notify  the  unit  of  general 
local  government  exercising  zoning  and 
land-use  Jurisdiction  over  the  land  proposed 
to  be  purchased  of  bis  Intent  to  acquire  such 
land  and  the  proposed  use  of  the  property. 
In  the  event  that  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  such  advance  notice  would  have 
an  adverse  Impact  on  the  proposed  purchase, 
he  shall,  upon  conclusion  of  the  acquisition. 
Immediately  notify  such  local  government 
of  the  acqtiisltlon  and  the  proposed  use  of 
tbe  property. 

"(b)  In  tbe  acquisition  or  change  of  use  of 
any  real  property  situated  in  an  urban  area 
as  a  site  for  public  building,  tbe  Admin- 
istrator shall,  to  the  extent  he  determines 
practicable — 

"(1)  consider  all  objections  made  to  any 
such  acquisition  or  change  of  use  by  such 
unit  of  government  upon  the  ground  that  the 
proposed  acquisition  or  change  of  use  con- 
flicts or  would  conflict  with  the  zoning  regu- 
lations or  planning  objectives  of  such  unit; 
and 

"(2)  comply  with  and  conform  to  such  reg- 
ulations of  the  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment having  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  the 
area  within  which  such  property  Is  situated 
and  the  planning  and  development  objectives 
of  such  local  government. 

"Sec.  806.  The  procedures  prescribed  in  sec- 
tions 803  and  804  may  be  waived  during  any 
period  of  national  emergency  proclaimed  by 
the  President. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec  806.  As  used  In  this  title — 
"(a)    Unit   of   general    local   government' 
means  any  city,  county,  town,  parish,  village, 
or  other  general -purpose  political   subdivi- 
sion of  a  State. 

"(b)  'Urban  area'  means — 

"(1)  any  geographical  area  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  any  incorporated  city,  town, 
borough,  village,  or  other  unit  of  general 
local  government,  except  county  or  parish, 
having  a  population  of  ten  thousand  or  more 
inhabitants; 

"(2)  that  portion  of  the  geographical  area 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  county,  town, 
township,  or  similar  governmental  entity 
which  contains  no  incorporated  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  but  has  a  population 
density  equal  to  or  exceeding  one  thousand 
five  hundred  Inhabitants  per  square  mile; 
and 

"(3)  that  portion  of  any  geographical  area 
having  a  population  density  equal  to  or 
exceeding  one  thousand  five  hundred  in- 
habitants per  square  mile  and  situated  ad- 
jacent to  the  boundary  of  any  Incorporated 
unit  of  general  local  government  which  has 
a  population  of  ten  thousand  or  more  in- 
tuibitants. 

"(c)  'Comprehensive  planning'  includes 
tbe  following,  to  the  extent  directly  related 
to  t;be  needs  of  a  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
erxunent: 

"(1)  Preparation,  as  a  guide  for  govern- 
mental policies  and  action,  of  general  plans 
with  respect  to  (A)  the  pattern  and  intensity 
Of  land  use,  (B)  tbe  provision  of  publio 
faclllUes  (Including  transportation  facul- 
ties) and  other  governmental  services,  and 
(C)  the  effective  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  human  and  natural  resources; 

"(2)  Long-range  physical  and  fiscal  plans 
for  such  action: 

"(3)  Programing  of  capital  Improvements 
and  other  major  ex|>endlture8,  based  on  a 
determination  of  relative  urgency,  together 
with  definitive  financing  plans  for  such  ex- 


penditures in  tbe  earlier  years  of  the  pro- 
gram; 

"(4)  Coordination  of  all  related  plans  and 
activities  of  the  State  and  local  governments 
and  agencies  concerned;  and 

"(5)  Prep«tf«tlon  of  regulatory  and  ad- 
ministrative measures  in  suj^Mrt  of  the 
foregoing." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968 
aims,  first,  to  strengthen  State  and  local 
government  and,  second,  to  improve  the 
relations  between  those  governments  and 
the  Federal  Oovemment. 

H.R.  18826  is  a  clean  bill  succeeding 
H.R.  16718.  It  comes  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  with  bipar- 
tisan sponsorship  and  a  imanimous  vote. 
The  hearings  held  by  our  Subcommittee 
on  Executive  and  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation revealed  wide  support  for  the 
measure  from  Governors,  mayors.  State 
and  local  officials,  and  professional  and 
civic  organizations  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  bill  is  based  on  a  proposal  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions which  contains  within  its  member- 
ship our  distinguished  colleagues,  Con- 
gresswoman  Florence  P.  Dwyer,  of  New 
Jersey,  Congressman  L.  H.  Fountain,  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Congressman  Al 
Ullman,  of  Oregon. 

The  bill  has  five  titles,  the  first  of  which 
contains  definitions.  The  four  substan- 
tive titles  treat  topics  which  have  been 
either  an  irritant  to  the  relations  be- 
tween the  National  Government  and 
other  imits  of  our  federal  system  or  are 
designed  to  enhance  the  status  of  our 
State  and  local  governments  to  approach 
the  ideal  that  so  many  have  desired. 

A  major  problem  today  lies  in  the  pres- 
ent proliferation  of  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  programs  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. There  are  now  over  400  separate 
categorical  authorizations  for  such  pro- 
grams. These  grants  are  administered  by 
18  Federal  departments  and  agencies  and 
amount  to  more  than  $20.3  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  Our  hearings  showed 
that  the  expansion  in  the  number,  va- 
riety and  eligible  recipients  of  grant  pro- 
grams has  generated  serious  manage- 
ment difficulties,  including  disjointed 
planning  efforts  and  rigid  and  frequently 
conflicting  administrative  and  other  re- 
quirements. Ehiactment  of  H.R.  18826 
should  substantially  assist  in  correcting 
these  problems.  I  will  briefly  explain  its 
provisions. 

The  first  substantive  title— title  II— 
calls  for  improved  administration  of 
grants-in-aid  to  the  States.  It  directs 
Federal  agencies,  upon  request,  to  give 
full  information  to  the  Governors  and 
State  legislatures  on  grants  to  their 
States  and  politieal  subdivisions,  thereby 
providing  necessary  data  upon  which  to 
finance  and  administer  cooperative  pro- 
grams tmder  Federal  grants-in-aid.  It 
would  improve  the  scheduling  of  Federal 


fund  transfers  to  the  States  and  permit 
the  States  to  budget  Federal  grant  funds 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  they  budget 
other  revenues.  This  would  assure  the 
expeditious  furnishing  of  Federal  grant 
funds  throtigh  the  letter-of-credlt  pro- 
cedure recently  introduced.  In  addition, 
it  would  relieve  the  States  from  unnec- 
essary and  outmoded  accounting  proce- 
dures now  in  effect  and  the  maintenance 
of  separate  bank  accounts  while  protect- 
ing the  right  of  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Comptr(rfler  General  to  audit  these 
accoimts.  Finally,  title  n  would  iiermit 
the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  to  waive 
the  single  State  agency  requirement  now 
in  many  Federal  grant  programs  so  that 
the  reorganization  and  modernization  of 
State  government  structures  may  be 
facilitated. 

Title  III  would  permit  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  provide  technical 
and  specialized  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  but  without  competing  with  pri- 
vate enterprise  or  rescinding  any  such 
authority  now  possessed  by  any  Federal 
agency  with  or  without  reimbursement. 
This  title  recognizes  that  certain  cate- 
gories of  specialized  personnel  and  equip- 
ment are  in  short  supply  at  the  State 
and  local  levels  and  that  direct  efforts  to 
procure  them  can  be  costly  and  dupli- 
cative. Under  this  title,  the  head  of  any 
Federal  agency  providing  such  services 
would  be  required  to  report  annually  on 
the  scope  of  the  services  rendered  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations of  the  Senate  tuid  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Title  IV  is  designed  to  provide  coordi- 
nation on  the  Federal  level  of  the  some- 
time numerous  separate  assistance  pro- 
grams and  funds  which  may  be  focused 
on  a  given  urban  or  rural  community  by 
various  Federal  agencies.  These  pro- 
grams, though  beneficial  to  the  areas 
they  serve,  are  frequently  duplicating, 
overlapping  and  sometimes  in  conflict 
with  each  other.  Such  administration 
can  create  severe  confusion  and  have  an 
ill  effect  on  the  recipient  local  govern- 
ment and  its  future  development.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  President  is  given  discre- 
tionary authority  to  establish  rules  and 
regulations  governing  Federal  programs 
and  projects  to  the  end  that  they  most 
effectively  serve  certain  stated  objec- 
tives considered  important  to  healthful 
living  and  orderly  commimlty  develop- 
ment. The  title  further  requires  that  all 
viewpoints  and  objectives — national,  re- 
gional, state,  and  local — to  the  extent 
possible,  be  considered  when  Federal 
development  projects  are  being  planned. 
Federal  aid.  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, shall  be  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  state,  regional,  and  local  com- 
prehensive planning.  Each  Federal  de- 
partment and  agency  administering  a 
development  assistance  program  must 

consult  with  and  seek  advice  from  other 
significantly  affected  Federal  agencies  in 
an  effort  to  assure  fully  coordinated  pro- 
grams. Insofar  as  possible.  Federal  plan- 
ning shall  be  coordinated  with  and  made 
a  part  of  local  and  areawide  develop- 
ment planning.  Furthermore,  in  order 
to  strengthen  general  local  government. 
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give  preference  to  cities, 
counties  and  t(  wnshlps  over  special-pur- 
pose units.  Tqls  title  originally  applied 
programs  in  urban  areas 
but  was  expan  led  by  the  committee  to 
include  rural  ixeas  where  many  of  the 
i  In  administration  of  Fed- 
I  exist. 

Title  V  provi  les  that  in  order  to  pro- 
mote more  han  lonious  intergovernmen- 
tal relations.  Ft  deral  land  within  urban 
areas  will  be  ac  luired,  used  and  disposed 
of  in  conformity  with  land  utilization 
programs  of  t^e  affected  local  govern- 
ments. The  0€  neral  Services  Adminis- 
tration, prior  1 1  the  disposal  of  land  in 
urban  areas,  wi  1  give  notice  to  the  local 
zoning  authorit '  so  that  the  land  may  be 
zoned  in  accorc  ance  with  local  compre- 
hensive plannln  s  objectives,  unless  GSA 
deems  such  adv  uice  notice  will  have  an 
adverse  impact  on  the  proposed  trans- 
action. The  0£A  is  to  consider  objec- 
tions made  by  local  governments  and, 
-to  ttte.  extent  i  ractlcable,  comply  with 
4ocaL  -Boning  re  ^latlons  and  planning 
objectives. 

This  bill  repi  ssents  a  set  of  practical 
steps  forward  ii  the  vital  field  of  Inter- 
governmental rilatlons.  It  deserves  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  > 

Mr.  REUSS. :  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hau.1. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  t  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
tills  is  similar  to  a  bill  which  has  already 
passed  in  the  <>ther  body,  except  that 
this  is,  so  to  spi  !ak,  a  "bare  bones"  bill, 
and  that  the  pli  n  is  to  accept  the  other 
body's  bill  in  tte  conference? 

Mr.  REUSS.  ]  To.  That  is  in  part  not 
fact.  It  is  true  t  lat  this  Is  a  bare-bones 
bill. 

If  I  may  finis  i,  it  is  true  that  in  the 
other  body  there  is  a  bill  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  pro  rlsions  of  our  bill  here 
today,  contains  >rovislons  for  relocation 
aids  and  also  fc  r  land  acquisition.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  those  sxibject 
matters  are  no^  before  our  own  House 
Committee  on  Pi  bile  Works.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  gen  leman  from  Wisconsin, 
that  is  a  proper  J  iirlsdictlon  and  a  proper 
place  for  them.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
the  purpose  of  tl  e  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  ]  rotect  the  House  meas- 
ure, the  bare-bcnes  measure.  Speaking 
purely  for  mysel  ^  if  I  am  a  conferee,  I 
would  t>e  very  sealous  to  protect  the 
House,  because  ]  believe  that  those  ex- 
traneous provisltns  in  the  other  body 
are  better  left  to  the  appropriate  legisla- 
tive committee  t  ere  in  the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  f u:  ther? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  8  ppreciate  his  statement 
and,  of  course,  <  xpect  that  he  will  be  a 
conferee,  but  it  i  \  because  of  my  interest 
in  land  acquisit  on  in  general  and  not 
Just  in  urban  ar  >as  but  all  Federal  tak- 
ings of  land,  whatever  may  be  the  pur- 
pose, that  I  ask  he  question.  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  ge  itleman  will  uphold  the 
Jurisdiction  of  he  House  and  of  our 
proper  committer  i. 

Mr.  REUSS.  la  I  said,  I  beUeve  the 
question  of  land  i  cquisition  is  so  complex 


that  it  should  not  be  subjected  to  House 
consideration  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
a  conference. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Following  the 
inference  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
do  I  take  it  from  you  It  Is  your  position 
as  a  prospective  conferee  that  you  will 
recognize  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  you  will  not 
involve  yoiu'self  in  this  question  of  land 
acquisition  or  policy  until  such  time  as 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  takes 
specific  action  on  this? 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  correct.  Speaking 
for  myself — and  I  am  the  only  one  I 
can  speak  for — it  would  be  my  view  that 
the  House  conferees  ought  to  hold  fast 
on  the  House  version  and  not  admit  the 
broader  and  somewhat  irrelevant  provi- 
sions of  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  assurance  of  the  gentleman, 
because  we  are  going  into  this  in  depth 
in  our  committee,  and  I  am  sure  the  sen- 
timent is  shared  on  both  sides  of  the 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  May  I  similarly  Join 
with  my  colleagues  In  expressing  the 
gratitude  that  I  am  sure  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Worics  have  for  your  assurances  relative 
to  your  desire  to  uphold  the  position  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
House  on  this  bill.  We  are  presently  en- 
gaging in  hearings.  There  are  extreme^ 
important  matters  which  we  feel  should 
not  be  included  in  the  present  bill,  and 
these  Include  one  which  I  ipersonally 
support  and  which  I  presented  to  the 
committee  involving  condemnation  In 
my  district  at  the  present  time.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  is  able  to  persuade  the 
other  meml>ers  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee to  follow  the  course  of  action  that 
he  suggested,  and  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  on  his  position. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  shielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  full  committee  and  particiilarly  tills 
sulxsommittee  for  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  today. 

This  past  weekend  I  was  in  the  con- 
gressional district  which  it  is  my  priv- 
ilege to  represent.  I  was  honored  to  be 
the  main  speaker  at  the  dedication  of  a 
city  hall  at  Blue  Springs,  Mo. 

My  remarlcs  emphasized  there  must 
be  a  productive,  working  partnership  l>e- 
tween  the  States  and  their  subdivisions 
upon  the  one  hand  and  our  Federal  dov- 
emment  upon  the  other.  I  went  on  to  ob- 
serve that  the  idea  must  be  discarded 
or  rejected  that  the  governmental  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Oovemment  Is 
an  absolute  quantity. 

During  these  remarks  I  predicted  that 
this  measure  known  as  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  might  or  could 
be  considered  before  we  adjourn,  but  I 


had  no  way  of  knowing  that  it  would  be 
on  the  Suspense  Calendar  and  considered 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  within  just 
a  matter  of  a  day  after  I  liad  made  the 
prediction. 

In  the  course  of  my  comments  I 
pointed  out  the  need  for  such  an  act  to 
the  end  that  fiscal  arrangements  could 
be  worked  out  for  those  grants-in-aid 
programs  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  order  that  each  might  become 
true  partners  or  equal  partners  with 
Washington  and  not  "little  brothers."  I 
went  on  to  point  out  that  even  with  the 
seemingly  ever-expanding  power  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  measures  must  be 
taken  to  permit  and  encourage  a  diver- 
sity of  local  solutions  tailored  to  local 
problems  at  the  State  or  local  level. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  tills  bill  re- 
quires that  the  Governor  of  a  State  and 
the  State  legislature  be  informed  by  the 
applicable  Federal  agency  at  any  time 
grants-in-aid  are  channeled  Into  the 
State  or  any  of  its  sutxlivisions.  There  is 
also  a  wise  provision  that  Pedersd  funds 
will  be  transferred  to  the  receiving  State 
in  accordance  with  the  local  needs  so  as 
to  minimize  the  time  elapsing  between 
transfer  of  such  funds  and  their  dis- 
bursement by  the  State.  Equally  helpful 
should  be  the  provision  which  permits 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  spe- 
cialized and  technical  services  to  the 
State  and  local  governments  and  be  re- 
imbursed for  the  cost  of  such  services. 
This  should  make  available  techniques 
and  expertise  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment now  has  that  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  States  and  local  commu- 
nities. 

Title  rv  will  provide  for  coordination 
on  the  Federal  level  where  there  are  nu- 
merous separate  assistance  programs  go- 
ing to  a  given  community  by  various 
Federal  agencies.  This  should  prevent 
duplicating  and  overlt^ping. 

In  the  district  of  one  of  our  colleagues 
from  the  West,  my  good  friend,  the 
M«nber  who  represents  that  area,  tells 
me  that  In  his  congressional  district 
there  are  as  many  as  seven  different 
Federal  agencies  acquiring  land  and  each 
in  a  different  method  and  following  a 
different  procedure,  including  National 
Parks,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  and  others. 

There  are  so  many  good  provisions 
about  this  bill  that  I  shall  not  take  the 
time  to  describe  them  in  a  section-by- 
sectlon  analysis  except  to  say  it  is  my 
Judgment  this  bill  will  result  in  an  im- 
proved administration  of  grants-in-aid 
to  the  States  and  should  serve  to  co- 
ordinate insofar  as  possible  Federal 
planning  with  local  and  areawide  devel- 
opment planning.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  and  hope  it  will  be  passed  by  much 
more  than  the  necessary  two-thirds 
majority. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  much  talk  about 
the  need  to  strengthen  State  and  local 
governments  in  order  to  reduce  the  domi- 
nance of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  and  to 
enable  the  wants  and  needs  of  the  people 
to  be  better  cared  for  by  those  units^  of 
government  closer  to  and  more  under- 
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standing  of  these  wants  and  needs.  In 
spite  of  such  talk,  however,  little  has  ac- 
tually been  done  to  strengthen  intergov- 
ernmental relations.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment becomes  more  dominant.  State 
and  local  authority  grows  weaker,  and 
individuals  become  more  dependent  on 
Federal  activities. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  constitute 
a  first  step  toward  readjusting  this  im- 
balance, by,  first,  supplying  greater  in- 
formation to  the  States  regarding  grant- 
in-sdd  programs — thereby  Improving 
local  administration  of  such  funds:  sec- 
ond, enabling  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  obtain  necessary  special  and 
technical  services;  third,  providing  for 
improved  coordination  of  Federal  pro- 
grams within  the  Federal  Establishment 
and  between  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments;  and,  fourth,  requiring  the 
Federal  Government  to  acquire  or  dis- 
pose of  F  deral  real  property  in  con- 
formity with  local  zoning  laws. 

TTTLZ  n — IMPROVED  AOM DnSTRATION  OF  GRANTS- 
IN-AID   TO   THK   STATES 

Over  a  thousand  specific  grant-in-aid 
programs  are  administered  by  Federal 
agencies.  No  one  knows  exactly  how 
many  programs  there  are.  what  their 
provisions  and  requirements  are.  who  is 
entitled  to  receive  the  funds,  under  wtiat 
conditions,  and  so  forth.  Frequently,  the 
Governors  and  legislatures  of  the  States 
are  particularly  at  a  loss  as  to  what  funds 
are  available  and  who  is  receiving  them — 
funds  often  l)eing  disbursed  directly  from 
Federal  agencies  to  local  units  of  govern- 
ment. In  addition,  requirements  are 
frequently  imposed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  States  must  maintain  sep- 
arate bank  accounts  for  receipt  of  Fed- 
eral funds — a  requirement  which  greatly 
Increases  the  costs,  burden,  paperwork 
and  ineffectiveness  of  States  in  adminis- 
tering their  operations  without  any  ad- 
ditional fiduciary  safeguards  being  af- 
forded the  Federal  Government. 

In  consequence,  title  n  provides  that 
Governors,  other  executive  ofBcials,  and 
State  legislatures  shall,  upon  request,  be 
notified  in  writing  of  the  purpose  and 
amounts  of  grant-in-aid  funds  disbursed 
to  States  or  poUtical  subdivisions.  In 
addition,  such  funds  may  be  deposited  in 
State  bank  accounts  together  with  other 
State  funds  so  long  as  proper  accounts 
are  maintained  showing  the  status  of  the 
Federal  funds.  To  prevent  States  from 
gaining  an  unfair  advantage  through 
earning  interest  on  Federal  funds,  so 
deposited,  such  funds  shall  be  transferred 
to  States  so  as  to  minimize  the  timelapse 
between  transfer  and  disbursement. 

Finally,  title  II,  seeks  to  enable  State 
governments  to  better  develop  e£Bcient 
and  effective  organizational  arrange- 
ments. Under  many  existing  Federal 
grant-in-aid  laws,  such  funds  must  be 
distributed  to  a  specifically  named  State 
agency.  This  has  the  effect  of  Hindering 
State  efforts  in  developing  improved  i-e- 
organizations  as  has  frequently  occurred 
at  the  Federal  level.  The  title  provides 
that  a  Federal  agency,  upon  the  request 
of  a  Governor  or  other  appropriate  State 
officials,  may  waive  the  single  State 
agency  requirement  and  disburse  such 
funds  to  an  agency  designated  by  the 
State  provided  that  such  transfer  does 


not  endanger  the  objectives  of  the  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  program. 

Tm.E     m PEBMITTING     FEDERAL     DEPAKTMENTS 

AND  AGENCIES  TO  PROVIDE  SPECIAL  OR  TECH- 
NICAL SERVICES  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  UNITS 
or    GOVERNMENT 

Increasingly  today,  the  effective  ad- 
ministration of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments requires  the  utilization  of  special 
and  technical  services  such  as  statistical 
studies,  technical  tests  and  evaluation, 
surveys,  and  training  activities.  The  costs 
of  developing  such  services,  however,  to- 
gether with  the  scarcity  of  trained  per- 
sonnel capable  of  rendering  them  are 
frequently  so  great  that  State  and  local 
units  of  government  are  effectively  pre- 
cluded from  developing  them.  This 
greatly  hinders  the  sound  and  orderly 
development  of  strong  and  efficient  State 
and  local  governments  and  thereby  pre- 
cludes the  transfer  or  assumption  of 
many  governmental  responsibilities  at 
the  State  or  local  levels  which  are  now 
or  may  be  centered  at  the  Federal  level. 

Title  m  seeks  to  correct  the  imbalance 
by  providing  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments may  obtain  such  services  from 
Federal  agencies  upon  payment  of  all  di- 
rect and  indirect  costs.  Funds  received 
by  Federal  agencies  in  return  for  such 
services,  shaU  be  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury. Further,  no  such  services  shall  be 
made  available  by  Federal  agencies 
which  can  better  be  performed  by  private 
enterprise. 

TITLE       IV COORDINATED       INTERCOt'EIlNMENTAL 

POLICY  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  DEVELOP- 
MENT  ASSISTANCE   PROGRAMS 

There  are  over  a  thousand  grant-in- 
aid  programs  today  and  an  additional 
large  number  of  Federal  development 
progrrams.  Many  of  these  programs  have 
different  requirements  as  to  objectives 
and  administration.  To  the  States  and 
local  governments — not  to  mention  the 
Federal  agencies  Involved — this  lack  of 
uniformity  and  consistency  can  impede 
efforts  of  effective  social  and  economic 
development  on  a  soimd  and  orderly 
basis,  of  urban  and  rural  communities. 

To  overcome  this,  title  IV  provides  that 
the  President  may  issue  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  concurrent  achievement  of 
the  following  objectives  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent authorized  by  Congress  through  law. 
may  require  reasoned  choices  to  be  made 
Among  such  objectives:  First,  appro- 
priate land  uses;  second,  development 
and  conservation  of  natural  resources; 
third,  balanced  transportation  systems; 
fourth,  adequate  outdoor  recreation  and 
open  space;  fifth,  protection  of  areas  of 
natural  beauty,  historic  and  scientific  in- 
terest: sixth,  properly  planned  commu- 
nity facilities,  and  seventh,  concern  for 
high  standards  of  design. 

In  planning  programs.  Federal  agen- 
cies shall  consider  National,  State,  re- 
gional, and  local  viewpoints.  State,  re- 
gional, and  local  objectives  shall  be  con- 
sidered and  evaluated  within  the  frame- 
work of  national  public  objectives — as 
expressed  by  Congress  through  Federal 
law. 

To  the  maximum  extent  possible.  Fed- 
eral agencies  administering  related  or 
complementary  projects  or  programs  are 
directed  to  consult  fully  among  them- 
selves and  coordinate  their  efforts  to  the 


end  that  urban  and  rural  interests  are 
best  served. 

Wherever  possible,  and  in  the  absence 
of  substantial  reasons  to  the  contrary, 
units  of  general  local  government  are  to 
receive  grant  funds  in  preference  to 
special-purpose  imits  of  local  government 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  improved  and 
better  coordinated  administration  of 
these  programs  at  the  local  level. 

TITLE  V — ACQUISITION,  USE,  AND  DISPOSITION  OF 
LAND  WITHIN  tTRBAN  AREAS  BY  FEDERAL  AGEN- 
CIES IN  CONFORMITY  WITH  LAND  UTILIZATION 
PROGRAMS   OF   AFFECTED   LOCAL    GOVERNMENTS 

Frequently,  the  Federal  Government 
acquires,  uses,  or  disposes  of  Federal  real 
property  in  a  manner  which  conflicts 
with  the  development  plans  of  local  gov- 
ernment so  that  local  government  is  hin- 
dered from  planning  and  developing 
areas  most  beneficial  to  the  social  and 
economic  needs  of  its  residents. 

Title  V  requires,  therefore,  that  Fed- 
eral agencies  shall,  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable,  acquire,  use,  or  dispose  of 
land  in  urban  areas  consistent  with  zon- 
ing and  land-use  practices  of  local  gov- 
ernment. Local  governments  shall  be 
afforded  notice  of  Federal  agency  plans 
for  acquisition  or  disposal  in  order  to 
properly  zone  such  property  and  pros- 
pective purchasers  shall  be  notified  of  the 
zoning  requirements  at  time  of  disposi- 
tion. 

I  think  we  are  all  in  favor  of  these  ob- 
jectives. I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  and 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee  which  reported  this  bill 
that  we  will — if  I  am  a  conferee  and  I 
have  talked  to  the  other  members  that 
I  expect  on  our  side  who  might  be  con- 
ferees— ^we  would  protect  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  bill.  We  considered  when  we 
drafted  the  bill  whether  we  would  put  in 
the  relocation  payment  section  and  the 
periodic  review  of  the  grants-in-aid  pro- 
vision, but  we  decided  this  was  not  a 
proper  subject  matter  to  be  incorporated 
in  this  bill  at  the  present  time.  We  have 
made  that  decision  and  I  am  certain  that 
•members  of  our  committee  who  are  con- 
ferees will  stick  with  that  decision. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  assurance 
from  the  gentleman  with  respect  to  the 
question  that  I  asked  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI  earlier  dur- 
ing this  debate.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  we  will  have  bipartisan  support  for 
upholding  the  position  of  the  House  and 
giving  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
jurisdiction  over  this  important  matter. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  once 
again  put  myself  on  record  in  support 
of  legislation  designed  to  Improve  the  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  of  activities 
among  the  three  levels  of  government  of 
our  Federal  system. 

This  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1968  should  develop  a  trend 
toward  some  desperately  needed  effi- 
ciency in  the  administration  of  federally 
assisted  programs.  To  permit  the  pro- 
vision of  reimbursable  technical  serv- 
ices so  vitally  needed  in  State  and  local 
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governments  is  a  step  toward  the  posi- 
tive program  of  decentralization  concept 
some  of  us  belies  e  In  so  strongly. 

We  must  woi  Ic  toward  strengthening 
the  ability  of  our  State  and  local  imits 
of  government  to  meet  and  administer 
the  services  anl  programs  being  re- 
quested today  Ir  our  Increasingly  com- 
plex society. 

In  addition  to  mprovlng  the  intergov- 
ernmental organ  zatlonal  structure,  as  is 
the  Intent  of  thi  i  bill,  we  must  Uke  the 
next  and  most  li  iportant  step  of  tax  re- 
vision among  tht  various  levels,  with  the 
single  purpose  ol  returning  independent 
tax  sources  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, thereby  iiermltting  each  to  be- 
come more  self-si  JBcient  in  meeting  their 
own  State  and  h<  me  rule  responsibilities. 
This  leglslatlo  i  Is  very  slgillar  to  the 
objectives  of  l«gislation  I  introduced 
earlier  this  year  and  was  referred  to  our 
Public  Works  Ccmmittee.  This  "positive 
program  of  decentralization"  legislation 
that  I  authored  iras  specifically  designed 
to  check  and  hopefully  reverse  the  mi- 
gratory trend  of  our  population  from  ru- 
ral America  to  u  :ban  America,  thus  cre- 
ating seriously  wercrowded  conditions 
and  adding  to  th ;  pressures  and  tensions 
of  our  frustrated  society. 

I  am  pleased  I  o  support  my  colleague 
on  the  Public  Wo  :ks  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Miinesota  [Mr.  Blatnik], 
and  the  members  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Commttee  in  advancing   this 
legislation  which  closely  parallels  my  re- 
verse migration  bill  that  I  had  earlier 
discussed  with  th  e  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  BlainikI.  It  is  gratifying  to 
see  this  progress   during  this  session  of 
the  Congress  wh  ch  will  enable  the  next 
President  of  the  Dnlted  States  to  Imple- 
ment its  contentJ  and  recommendations. 
At  this  point,  I  want  to  insert  the  con- 
tents of  my  bill,  H.R.  18896,  and  the  con- 
tents of  H.R.  isake  so  that  my  colleagues 
will  note  their  sir  lilarity : 
I  :.R.  188M 
A  bill  to  provide  1  sr  a  study  of  the  need  tor 
Increased  expen^  lltures  tor  public  works  In 
smaller  urban  ai  eas  as  a  means  of  reversing 
the  migratory  trend  toward  large  metro- 
politan areas 

Be  it  enacted  b; '  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  tf  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cong  'ess  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  has  reco  ;nlzed  that  the  Increasing 
growth  of  large  i  netropolltan  areas  creates 
serious  economic  s  nd  social  problems  and  has 
provided  large  su  dob  of  money  to  Improve 
condition  within  large  metropoUUn  areas. 
The  Congress  furt  ler  recognizes  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  large  amounts  of  public  funds 
to  improve  condlt  ons  In  large  metropolitan 
areas  may  have  reached  the  point  of  dimin- 
ishing returns,  tecause  further  such  ex- 
penditures may  nsult  In  Increasing  migra- 
tion Into  such  are  is  causing  greater  growth, 
and  consequently  greater  problems. 

It  Is  declared  to  be  the  purpose  and  Intent 
of  the  Congress  to  determine  whether  or  not 
a  program  of  pul  Uc  works  within  smaller 
urban  places  may  lelp  to  solve  the  economic 
and  social  problen  b  of  the  Nation.  Including 
large  metropolltai  i  areas,  by  reducing  or 
reversing  the  tre  ad  toward  migration  to 
large  metropolltar  areas  by  improving  con- 
ditions within  snr  aller  urban  places.  Since 
the  problems  and  needs  of  the  various  re- 
gions. States,  areis  and  places  within  the 
Nation  vary  wldel] ,  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  obtain  Inf  trmatlon  on  the  basis  of 
which  the  Congrea  i  may  make  a  determina- 


tion and  provide  for  the  moat  effective  use 
of  public  funds. 

8mc.  a.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
request  the  Governor  of  each  State  to  con- 
duct a  study  and  Investigation  and  submit  a 
report  to  him  concerning  the  need  for.  and 
probable  effectiveness  of.  Increased  expendi- 
tures for  public  works  within  urban  places 
In  the  State  to  reduce  or  reverse  the  trend 
of  persona  and  conunerclal  and  Industrial 
enterprises  to  migrate  to  large  metropolitan 
areas  within  or  outside  the  State. 

Sec  3.  (a) .  The  Governor  of  any  State  who 
responds  to  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  conduct  a  study  and  Investi- 
gation, and  shall  submit  a  report,  Including 
his  findings  and  recommendations,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 1.  1969. 

(b»  Any  study,  investigation,  and  report 
undertaken  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
Include  consideration  of — 

( 1 )  the  urban  places  within  the  State 
which  have  the  greatest  potential  for  eco- 
nomic growth  and  whose  economic  growth 
would  best  promote  the  economy  of  sur- 
rounding areas; 

(2)  the  urban  places  within  the  State 
which  are  suffering  a  lower  than  average 
growth  In  population,  median  family  In- 
come, and  expansion  of  existing  or  location 
of  new  commercial  or  Industrial  enterprise: 
and 

(3)  the  urban  places  within  the  State 
whose  economic  growth  would  be  best  pro- 
moted by  Increased  expenditures  for  specific 
public  works,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
expenditures  for  the  construction  or  Im- 
provement of  highways,  airports,  and  other 
transportation  facilities,  sewage  treatment 
facilities,  water  conservation  and  flood  con- 
trol measures,  river  and  harbor  projects, 
public  buildings  and  grounds,  and  other 
public  works. 

Sec.  4.  After  reviewing  the  reports  of  the 
Governors  submitted  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
and  conducting  such  further  Investigations 
and  studies  as  he  deems  necessary,  which  he 
is  hereby  authorized  to  undertake,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  submit  a  report 
containing  his  findings  and  reoonunenda- 
tlons  to  the  Congress.  Such  report  shall  be 
accompanied  by  the  report  of  each  of  the 
responding  States,  and  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  January  10, 
1970. 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  Funds  made  available  to  carry 
out  this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  the  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  studies,  Investigations,  and  reports 
conducted  and  submitted  pursuant  to  this 
Act  by  the  Governors  of  the  States. 

(b)  After  deducting  such  sum  as  he  deems 
necessary,  not  to  exceed  (2.000.000.  for  the 
administration  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  apportion  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act 
among  the  several  States  In  the  ratio  that 
the  number  of  urban  places  In  each  State 
bears  to  the  number  of  urban  places  In  all 
the  States,  except  that  no  State  shall  be  ap- 
portioned less  than  $100,000  nor  more  than 
91.000.000. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  the  Buxn  of  $20,000.- 
000.  to  be  available  until  expended,  to  carry 
out  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  "State"  means  each  of  the  fifty  States 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

(b)  "Urban  place"  means  any  place  (in- 
corporated or  unincorporated)  having  a 
population  of  more  than  two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  less  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, as  determined  by  the  latest  available 
censiu  figures. 

HJR.  18826 

A  bill  to  achieve  the  fullest  cooperation  and 
coordination  of  activities  among  the  levels 
of  government  in  order  to  Improve  the  op- 


eration of  our  federal  system  in  an  increas- 
ingly complex  society,  to  Improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  grants-in-aid  to  the  States, 
to  permit  provision  of  reimbursable  tech- 
nical services  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, to  establish  coordinated  Inter-gov- 
emmental  policy  and  administration  of 
grants  and  loans  for  development  assist- 
ance, to  provide  for  the  acquisition,  use. 
and  disposition  of  land  within  urban  areas 
by  Federal  agencies  In  conformity  with 
local  government  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  be  cited  as  the  "Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of   1968". 

TITLE  I — DEFINITIONS 
When  used  in  this  Act — 

rrOERAL    AGENCY 

Sec.  101.  The  term  "Federal  agency"  means 
any  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
and  any  wholly  owned  Government  corpora- 
tion. 

STATE 

Sec.  102.  The  term  "State"  means  any  of 
the  several  States  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  a  State, 
but  does  not  Include  the  governments  of  the 
political  subdivisions  of  the  State. 

POLITICAL    SUBDIVISION    OR    LOCAL    GOVERNMENT 

SEC.  103  The  term  "political  subdivision" 
or  "local  government"  means  a  local  unit  of 
government,  Including  spedflcally  a  county, 
municipality,  city.  town,  township,  or  a 
school  or  other  special  district  created  by 
or  pursuant  to  State  law. 

UNIT    or    GENERAL    LOCAL    GOVERNMENT 

Sec.  104.  "Unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment" means  any  city,  county,  town,  parish, 
village,  or  other  general  purpose  political 
subdivision   of   a   State. 

SPECIAL-PURPOSE  UNIT  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

Sec.  105.  "Special-purpose  unit  of  local 
government"  means  any  special  district,  pub- 
lic-purpose corporation,  or  other  strictly 
limited-purpose  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  but  shall  not  Include  a  school  district. 

GRANT   OR    GRANT-IN-AID 

Sec.  106.  The  term  "grant"  or  "grant-m- 
aid" means  money,  or  property  provided  in 
lieu  of  money,  paid  or  furnished  by  the 
United  States  under  a  fixed  annual  or  ag- 
gregate authorization — 

(A)  to  a  State:  or 

(B)  to  a  political  subdivision  of  a  SUte; 
or 

(C)  to  a  beneficiary  under  a  plan  or  pro- 
gram which  is  subject  to  approval  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency: 

if  such  authorization  either  (1)  requires  the 
States  or  political  subdivisions  to  expend 
non-Federal  funds  as  a  condition  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  money  or  property  from  the  United 
States:  or  (11)  specifies  directly,  or  estab- 
lishes by  means  of  a  formula,  the  amounts 
which  may  be  paid  or  furnished  to  States  or 
political  subdivisions,  or  the  amounts  to  be 
allotted  for  use  in  each  of  the  States  by  the 
States,  political  subdivisions,  or  other  bene- 
ficiaries. The  term  does  not  Include  (1) 
shared  revenues;  (2)  payments  of  taxes;  (3) 
payments  In  lieu  of  taxes:  (4)  loans  or  re- 
payable advances;  (5)  surplus  property  or 
surplus  agiiculttural  commodities  furnished 
as  such:  (6)  payments  under  research  and 
development  contracts  or  grants  which  are 
awarded  directly  and  on  similar  terms  to  all 
qualifying  organizations,  whether  public  or 
private:  or  (7)  payments  to  States  or  political 
subdivisions  as  full  reimbursement  for  the 
costs  Incurred  in  paying  benefits  or  furnish- 
ing services  to  persons  entitled  thereto  under 
Federal  laws. 
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FEDERAL    FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  107.  The  term  "Federal  financial  as- 
sistance" does  not  include  any  annual  pay- 
ment by  the  United  States  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  authorized  by  article  VI  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947  (D.C. 
Code.  sees.  47-2501a  and  47-2501b). 

SPECIALIZED    OR    TECHNICAL    SERVICES 

SEC.  108.  "Specialized  or  technical  serv- 
ices" means  statistical  and  other  studies  and 
compilations,  development  projects,  techni- 
cal tests  and  evaluations,  technical  Informa- 
tion, training  activities,  surveys,  reports,  doc- 
uments, and  any  other  similar  service  func- 
tions which  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
U  especially  equipped  and  authorized  by  law 
to  perform. 

COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING 

Sec.  109.  "Comprehensive  planning",  ex- 
cept in  title  V,  includes  the  following,  to  the 
extent  directly  related  to  area  needs  or  needs 
of  a  unit  of  general  local  government:  (A) 
preparation,  as  a  guide  for  governmental  pol- 
icies and  action,  of  general  plans  with  re- 
spect to  (1)  the  pattern  and  intensity  of  land 
use.  (11)  the  provision  of  public  facilities  (In- 
cluding transportation  facilities)  and  other 
government  services,  and  (ill)  the  effective 
development  and  utilization  of  human  and 
natural  resources;  (B)  long-range  physical 
and  fiscal  plans  for  such  action;  (C)  pro- 
graming of  capital  Improvements  and  other 
major  expenditures,  based  on  a  determina- 
tion of  relative  urgency,  together  with  de- 
finitive financing  plana  for  such  expendi- 
tures in  the  earlier  years  of  the  program; 
(D)  coordination  of  all  related  plans  and 
activities  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  agencies  concerned;  and  (E) 
preparation  of  regulator  and  administrative 
measures  In  support  of  the  foregoing. 

HEAD  OP  AGENCT 

Sec.    110.   The   term  "head   of   a   Federal 
agency"  of  "head  of  a  State  agency"  Includes 
a  duly  designated  delegate  of  such  agency 
head. 
TITLE    II — IMPROVED    ADMINISTRATION 

OF  GRANTS-IN-AID  TO  THE  STATES 
FULL  INFORMATION  ON  FUNDS  RECEIVED 

Sec.  201.  Any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  which  administers 
a  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  any  of  the 
State  governments  of  the  United  States  or  to 
their  political  subdivision  shall,  upon  request, 
notify  in  writing  to  the  Governor  or  other 
official  designated  by  him,  and  the  State  legis- 
lature, of  the  purpose  and  amounts  of  actual 
grants-in-aid  to  the  State  or  to  Its  political 
subdivlslona. 

DEPOSIT  or  GRANTS-IN-AID 

Sec.  202.  No  grant-in-aid  to  a  State  shall  be 
required  by  Federal  law  or  administrative 
regulation  to  be  deposited  In  a  separate  bank 
account  apart  from  other  f imds  administered 
by  the  State.  AU  Federal  grant-in-aid  funds 
made  available  to  the  States  shall  be  properly 
accounted  for  as  Federal  funds  In  the 
accounts  of  the  State.  In  each  case  the  State 
agency  concerned  shall  render  regular  au- 
thenticated reports  to  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agency  covering  the  status  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  funds,  the  liabilities  and  obli- 
gations on  hand,  and  such  other  facts  as  may 
be  required  by  said  Federal  agency.  The  head 
of  the  Federal  agency  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives  shall  have 
access  for  the  purixxe  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  that  are  pertinent  to  the  grant-in-aid 
received  by  the  States. 

SCHEDULtNO     OF     FEDERAL     TRANSFERS     TO     THE 
STATES 

Sec.  203.  Heads  of  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  responsible  for  administering  grant- 
in-aid  programs  shall  schedule  the  transfer  of 
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grant-in-aid  funds  consistent  with  program 
purposes  and  applicable  Treasury  regulations, 
so  as  to  minimize  the  time  elapsing  between 
the  transfer  of  such  funds  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  and  the  disbursement 
thereof  by  a  State,  whether  such  disburse- 
ment occurs  prior  to  or  subsequent  to  such 
transfer  of  funds. 

elidible  STATE  AGENCT 

Sec.  204.  Notwithstanding  any  other  Fed- 
eral law  which  provides  that  a  single  State 
agency  or  multimember  board  or  commission 
must  be  established  or  designated  to  adminis- 
ter or  supervise  the  administration  of  any 
grant-in-aid  program,  the  head  of  any  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  administering  such 
program  may,  upon  request  of  the  Governor 
or  other  appropriate  executive  or  legislative 
authority  of  the  State  responsible  for  deter- 
mining or  revising  the  organizational  struc- 
ture of  State  government,  waive  the  single 
State  agency  or  multimember  board  or  com- 
mission provision  upon  adequate  showing 
that  such  provision  preventa  the  establish- 
ment of  the  most  effective  and  efficient  or- 
ganlzatlonal  arrangemente  within  the  State 
government  and  approve  other  State  admin- 
istrative structure  or  arrangements :  Provided, 
That  the  head  of  the  Federal  department  or 
agency  determines  that  the  objectives  of  the 
Federal  statute  authorizing  the  grant-in-aid 
program  will  not  be  endangered  by  the  use  of 
such  other  State  structure  or  arrangemente. 
TITLE  m— PERNnTTING  FEDERAL  DE- 
PARTMENTS AND  AGENCIES  TO  PRO- 
VIDE SPECIAL  OR  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  UNITS  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

STATEMENT   OF    PURPOSE 

Sec  301.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
encourage  Intergovernmental  cooperation  In 
the  conduct  of  specialized  or  technical  serv- 
ices and  provision  of  facilities  essential  to  the 
administration  of  State  or  local  governmental 
activities,  many  of  which  are  nationwide  In 
scope  and  financed  In  part  by  Federal  funds; 
to  enable  State  or  local  governments  to  avoid 
unnecessary  duplication  of  special  service 
functions;  and  to  authorize  all  departmente 
and  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  do  not  have  such 
authority  to  provide  reimbursable  specialized 
or  technical  services  to  State  and  local  gov- 
emmenta. 

AUTHORITT    TO    PROVIDE    SERVICE 

Sec.  302.  The  head  of  any  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  is  authorized  within  his 
discretion,  upon  written  request  from  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  to  provide 
specialized  or  technical  services,  upon  pay- 
ment, to  the  department  or  agency  by  the 
unit  of  government  making  the  request,  of 
salaries  and  all  other  identifiable  direct  or 
indirect  costa  of  performing  such  services: 
Provided,  however.  That  such  services  shall 
Include  only  those  which  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  through  rules  and 
regulations  determines  Federal  departmente 
and  agencies  have  special  competence  to  pro- 
vide. Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  and  in  furtherance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's policy  of  relying  on  the  private 
enterprise  system  to  provide  those  services 
which  are  reasonably  and  expeditiously  avail- 
able through  ordinary  business  charlnels. 

REIMBURSEMENT     FOR     SERVICES 

Sec.  308.  All  moneys  received  by  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government,  or  any  bureau 
or  other  administrative  division  thereof,  in 
pavment  for  furnishing  specialized  or  techni- 
cal services  as  authorized  under  section  302 
shall  be  deposited  to  mlscellaneoxis  recelpte  of 
the  Treasury. 

REPORTS    TO   CONGRESS 

Sbc.  304.  The  Secretary  of  any  department 
or  the  administrative  head  of  any  agency 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment shall  furnish  annually  to  the  re- 
spective Committees  on  Government  Opera- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  summary  report  on  the  scope 
of  the  services  provided  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  title. 

RESERVATION     OF    EXBTINO    AUTHORFrY 

Sec.  305.  This  title  is  in  addition  to  and 
does  not  supersede  any  existing  authority 
now  possessed  by  any  Federal  department 
or  agency  with  respect  to  furnishing  serv- 
ices, whether  on  a  reimbursable  or  nonreim- 
bursable basis,  to  State  and  local  unite  of 
government. 

TITLE  IV— COORDINATED  INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL POLICY  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAMS 

DECLARATION  OF  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 
POLICY 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  satisfactory  levels  of  living  depend 
upon  the  sound  and  orderly  development  of 
all  areas,  both  urban  and  rural.  Moreover, 
m  a  time  of  rapid  urbanization,  the  sound 
and  orderly  development  of  urban  commu- 
nities depends  to  a  large  degree  upon  the 
social  and  economic  health  and  the  sound 
development  of  smaller  communities  and 
rural  areas.  The  President  may.  therefore, 
establish  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
formation,  evaluation,  and  review  of  Fed- 
eral program  and  projecte  having  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  area  and  community  develop- 
ment. Including  programs  providing  Federal 
assistance  to  the  States  and  localities,  to  the 
end  that  they  shall  most  effectively  serve 
these  basic  objectives.  Such  rules  and  regu- 
lations shall  provide  for  full  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  achievement  of  the  fol- 
lowing specific  objectives  and.  to  the  extent 
authorized  by  law.  reasoned  choices  shall  be 
made  between  such  objectives  when  they 
confilct : 

(1)  Appropriate  land  uses  for  housing, 
commercial,  industrial,  governmental,  insti- 
tutional, and  other  purposes: 

(2)  Wise  development  and  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  including  land,  water, 
minerals,  wildlife,  and  others: 

(3)  Balanced  transportation  systems,  in- 
cluding highway,  air.  water,  pedestrian,  mass 
transit,  and  other  modes  for  the  movement 
of  people  and  goods: 

(4)  Adequate  outdoor  recreation  and  open 
space; 

(5)  Protection  of  areas  of  unique  natural 
beauty,  historical  and  scientific  Interest: 

(6)  Properly  planned  community  facilities. 
Including  utilities  for  the  supply  of  power, 
water,  and  communications,  for  the  safe  dis- 
posal of  wastes,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

(7)  Concern  for  high  standards  of  design. 

(b)  All  viewpoints — national,  regional. 
State,  and  local— shall,  to  the  extent  possible, 
be  fully  considered  and  taken  Into  account 
in  planning  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
development  programs  and  projecte.  State 
and  local  government  objectives,  together 
with  the  objectives  of  regional  organizations 
shall  be  considered  and  evaluated  within  a 
framework  of  national  public  objectives,  as 
expressed  in  Federal  law,  and  available  pro- 
jections of  future  national  conditions  and 
needs  of  regions.  States,  and  localities  shaU 
be  considered  In  plan  formulation,  evalua- 
tion, and  review. 

(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  con- 
sistent with  national  objectives,  all  Federal 
aid  for  development  purposes  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  and  further  the  objectives  of 
State,  regional,  and  local  comprehensive 
planning.  Consideration  shall  Ije  given  to  aU 
developmental  aspects  of  our  total  national 
community,  including  but  not  limited  to 
housing,  transportation,  economic  develop- 
ment, natural  end  human  resources  develop- 
ment, community  faculties,  and  the  general 
improvement  of  living  envlronmente. 
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(d)  Each  Fedeitl  department  and  agency 
admlniaterlng  a  d  »velopinent  aaalatance  pro- 
fram  shall,  to  th  >  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, consult  wltp  and  seek  advice  from  all 

affected  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencfes  In  an  effort  to  assure 
fully  coordinated  \  rograma. 

(e)  Insofar  a*  »oaalbIe,  systematic  plan- 
ning required  by  li  dividual  Federal  programs 
(such  as  hlgbwa]  construction,  urban  re- 
newal, and  open  s  >ace)  shall  be  coordinated 
with  and,  to  the  »xtent  authorised  by  law, 
made  part  of  com  >rehen8lve  local  and  area- 


wide  development 


}lannlng. 


rAvoaiNo  UNdrs  of  GXNnAi.  locai, 
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to  the  contrary 
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rather  than  to 
government. 


Federal  law  provides  that 
«  units  of  local  govem- 
general  local  government 
loans  or  grants-in-aid. 
lepartments  and  agencies 
of  substantial  reasons 
ntake  such  loans  or  grants- 
general  local  government 
spdclal-purpose  units  of  local 


rec« Ive 


abse  tee 
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other  agency  as 
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such  rules  and 
appropriate  for 
of  this  title. 


TITLE   V 
POSITION 
AREAS  BY 
FORMITT 
PROGRAMS  DPI 
ERNMENT 


AMKIfOMXNT    OF 
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Skc.  501.  The 
Istratlve  Services 
(40  U.S.C.  471  et 
at  the  end  thereof 


"Sic.  801.  This 
'Federal  Urban 
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FKDSaAL    PKOPSBTT 
SRVICK8   ACT 

Federal  Property  and  Admln- 
Act  Of   1949.  as  amended 
) ,  Is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  title  as  follows: 
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••TITLE  vin— ur;»an  land  uttlizatton 

SI  GET  TITLK 

title  may  be  cited  as  the 
-Use  Act'. 


Lsad 

'OCCI.Aa\TIOI(  '  IF  PUaPOSE  AND  POLXCT 

ttie 


"Sec.  802.  It  Is 
promote  more  harmonious 
tal  relations  by 
and   procedures 
shall  acquire,  use, 
ban  areas  in  order 
tlons  entered  Into 
Administration  or 
agencies  shall,  to 
tlcable,  be  consistent 
use  practices  and 
est  extent  in 
development  objedtl 
ments  and  local  pi  mnlng 


purpose  of  this  title  to 

Intergovernmen- 

pdescrlbing  uniform  policies 

w  aereby   the  Administrator 

and  dispose  of  land  In  ur- 

that  urban  land  transac- 

for  the  General  Services 

sn  behalf  of  other  Federal 

the  greatest  extent  prac- 

with  zoning  and  land- 

I  hall  be  made  to  the  great- 

wlth  planmng  and 

ves  of  the  local  govem- 

agencles  concerned. 


acco  itlance 


"DISPOSA:  ,  OF  URBAN  LANDS 


'•Sec.  803.  (a) 
contemplates  the 
of  any  Federal 
situated  within  an 
to  offering  such 
notice  to  the  head 
the  unit  of  genera  i 
Jurisdiction  over 
latlon  In  the 
the  land  or  landi 
afford   the 
zoning  for  the  use 
with  local 

"(b)  The 
practicable  extent 
spectlve   purchase  s 
full  and  complete 

"(1)  current 
spectlve  zoning 
for  such  property 

"(2)   current 
of   streets,    sidewalks 
lights,  and  other 


Whenever  the  Administrator 
disposal  for  or  on  behalf 
ag  incy  of  any  real  property 
urban  area,  he  shall,  prior 
laid  for  sale,  give  reasonable 
of  the  governing  body  of 
local  government  having 
z  }nlng  and  land- use  regu- 
geogi^phical  area  within  which 
are  located   In  order  to 
the   opportunity   of 
3f  such  land  in  accordance 
planning. 
.   to  the  greatest 
shall  furnish  to  all  pro- 
I   of   such   real   property. 
Information  concerning — 
zo  ling  regulations  and  pro- 
re  [uirements  and  objectives 
when  it  Is  unzoned;   and 
availability  to  such  property 
sewers,   water,   street 
I  ervice  facilities  and  pro- 


govern  sent 


compre  lenslve 
Adml  ilstrator. 


spectlve  availability  of  such  services  If  such 
property  Is  included  in  cmnprehenslve  plan- 
ning. 

"ACQinStTION    Oa   CHANGS   OF   USB   OF   EXAI. 

PKOPnrrr 

"Sk.  804.  (a)  To  the  extent  practicable, 
prior  to  a  commitment  to  acquire  any  real 
property  situated  in  an  urban  area,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  notify  the  unit  of  general 
local  government  exercising  sonlng  and  land- 
use  Jurisdiction  over  the  land  proposed  to  be 
purchased  of  his  Intent  to  acquire  such  land 
and  the  proposed  use  of  the  property.  In  the 
event  that  the  Administrator  determines  that 
such  advance  notice  would  have  an  adverse 
Impact  on  the  proposed  purchase,  shall,  upon 
conclusion  of  the  acquisition.  Immediately 
notify  such  local  government  of  the  acquisi- 
tion and  the  proposed  use  of  the  property. 

"(b)  In  the  acquisition  or  change  of  use 
of  any  real  property  situated  in  an  urban 
area  as  a  site  for  public  building,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall,  to  the  extent  he  deter- 
mines practicable — 

"(1)  consider  all  objections  nuule  to  any 
such  acquisition  or  change  of  use  by  such 
unit  of  government  upon  the  ground  that 
the  proposed  acquisition  or  change  of  use 
conflicts  or  would  conflict  with  the  zoning 
regulations  or  planning  objectives  of  such 
unit:  and 

"(2)  comply  with  and  conform  to  such 
regulations  of  the  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment having  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
the  area  within  which  such  property  Is  sit- 
uated and  the  planning  and  development 
objectives  of  such  local  government. 

"Sic.  805.  The  procedures  prescribed  in 
sections  803  and  804  may  be  waived  during 
any  period  of  national  emergency  proclaimed 
by  the  President. 

"DcrmmoNs 

"Sec.  806.  As  used  In  this  title— 

"(a)  'Unit  of  general  local  government' 
means  any  city,  county,  town,  parish,  village, 
or  other  general-purpose  political  subdivision 
of  a  State. 

"(b)   'Urban  area*  means — 

"(1)  any  geographical  area  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  any  incorporated  city.  town, 
borough,  village,  or  other  unit  of  general  local 
government,  except  county  or  parish,  having 
a  population  of  ten  thousand  or  more  In- 
habitants; 

"(2)  that  portion  of  the  geographical  ar^n 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  county,  town, 
township,  or  similar  governmental  entity 
which  contains  no  Incorporated  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  but  has  a  population 
density  equal  to  or  exceeding  one  thousand 
five  hundred  inhabitants  per  square  mile: 
and 

•'(3)  that  portion  of  any  geographical  area 
having  a  population  density  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeding one  thousand  five  hundred  inhabi- 
tants per  square  mile  and  situated  adjacent 
to  the  boundary  of  any  incorporated  unit  of 
general  local  government  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  ten  thousand  or  more  inhabitants. 

"(c)  'Comprehensive  planning'  Includes 
the  following,  to  the  extent  directly  related 
to  the  needs  of  a  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment : 

"(1)  Preparation,  as  a  guide  for  govern- 
mental policies  and  action,  of  general  plans 
with  respect  to  (A)  the  pattern  and  Intensity 
of  land  use,  (B)  the  provision  of  public 
facilities  (including  transportation  facili- 
ties) and  other  governmental  services,  and 
(C)  the  effective  development  and  utilization 
of  human  and  natural  resources: 

"(2)  Long-range  physical  and  fiscal  plans 
for  such  action; 

"(3)  Programing  of  capital  improvements 
and  other  major  expenditures,  based  on  a  de- 
termlnaton  of  relative  urgency,  together  with 
definitive  financing  plans  for  such  expendi- 
tures in  the  earlier  years  of  the  program: 

"(4)  Coordination  of  all  related  plans  and 
activities  of  the  State  and  local  governments 
and  agencies  concerned:  and 


"(5)  Preparation  of  regulatory  and  admin- 
istrative measures  in  support  of  the  fore- 
going." 

(From    the    Omaha    (Nebr.)    World-Herald, 

Aug.  17.  1968) 
RuBAi.  Aicibica:    Kit  to  Ubban   lixs:    Tke 

"CONCaXTE     JUNOLE" 

ReprasentaUve  Don  H.  Clausen  (Rep.  Cal.) 
wants  something  done  to  reviUlize  rural 
Amerloa.  Toward  that  end  be  has  introduced 
legislation  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Clausen  is  concerned  about  the  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  have  been  pushed  off 
farms  and  out  of  small  rural  communities 
and  who  pour  into  cities  In  search  of  Jobs. 
He  is  concerned  about  what  this  movement  Is 
doing  to  the  rural  communities,  what  it  is 
doing  to  the  cities,  and  what  It  is  doing  to 
the  nation.  He  wants  to  get  a  lot  of  Ameri- 
cans back  out  of  the  "concrete  Jungle"  and 
Into  the  wide  open  spaces. 

To  aooompllsh  this,  he  says,  he  will  require 
some  overhauling  of  the  tax  structure,  to  in- 
clude tax  Incentives  for  private  enterprise 
and  particularly  small  business  men.  Im- 
provonent  of  transportation  and  relocation 
of  Industry.  And.  above  all,  he  says: 

"Tlie  state  must  once  again  become  the 
dominant  center  of  political  and  govern- 
menUl  Influence  In  America." 

Mr.  Clausen's  ideas  are  not  new.  but  they 
have  been  taking  second  place  for  some  time 
to  the  belief  that  cities  will  inevitably  con- 
tinue to  get  bigger  and  bigger,  fed  by  the 
seemingly  irreversible  flow  of  people  from 
the  countryside,  and  that  the  only  way  to 
cope  with  the  problenu  thus  created  Is  to 
find  places  for  the  people  to  live,  to  retrain 
them  for  new  Jobs,  and  to  creat  employment, 
which  never  quite  catches  up  with  the  flood 
of  people  who  look  for  it.  Welfare  costs  soar 
and  a  sort  of  subsidized  squalor  expands. 

Perhaps  the  better  solution,  at  least  one 
worth  exploring,  is  for  Oovemment  to  shift 
the  emphasis  toward  ways  to  keep  people 
from  running  off  from  country  to  city — to- 
ward ways  to  diversify  the  opportunities  in 
rural  America  and  thus  to  restore  some  of 
the  attractions  of  rural  living. 

If  that  could  be  accomplished.  It  is  true 
that  cities  would  not  grow  so  fast.  But  per- 
haps their  problems  wouldn't  grow  so  fast, 
either. 

In  a  column  on  this  page  the  other  day, 
Russell  Kirk  told  of  an  American  professor 
who  is  moving  to  Prince  Edward  Island  to 
get  away  from  the  "increasing  ugliness"  of 
American  life.  The  professor.  Dr.  Robert 
Beum,  wrote: 

"To  be  small  and  agrarian  and  a  little 
backward  means,  in  fact,  to  have  pure  air 
and  water,  rather  than  the  sulphurous  and 
monoxlded  gas  and  the  murky,  polluted 
streams  that  characterize  the  United  States 
today — a  nation  devoted  to  bigness  and 
streamlining,  to  speed  and  efficiency  at  any 
price,  to  the  constant  expansion  of  indus- 
trialization, centralization  and  standard- 
ization." 
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Urges   Decentralization — His   Dream:    Re- 
vitalizino  Rural  USA 

Representative  Don  H.  Clausen  (Rep..  Cal.) 
has  a  dream. 

He  wants  to  see  the  United  States  get  out 
of  what  he  calls  its  "concrete  Jungle." 

The  big  Callfornlan  has  legislation  in  Con- 
gress aimed  at  doing  that,  but  he  acknowl- 
edges it  will  take  a  lot  of  doing — Including  a 
loosening  of  the  Federal  Government's  Iron 
hand  on  almost  everything. 

Ml.  Clausen  is  concerned  over  the  steady 
movement  of  Americans  from  rural  to  urban 
areas  where,  he  says,  many  If  not  most  of 
them  don't  find  Jobs. 

Beyond  that.  It  also  saps  ftom  urban 
America  many  of  Its  bright  young  minds. 

In  addition  to  halting  the  flight  to  the 
city,  and  reversing  it.  Mr.  Clausen  wants  to 
"return  the  control  of  government  to  the 
people." 


STATES    UVmt    RULE 


"The  state."  he  says,  "must,  once  again,  be- 
come the  dominant  center  of  poUUcal  and 
governmental  Influence  In  America." 

How  to  do  It? 

It  will  take,  he  said,  "fantastic  effort"  and 
a  reversal  of  exUtlng  philosophies. 

It  wUl  require  not  reform  but  overhaul  of 
the  tax  structure.  There  must  be  tax  incen- 
tives for  private  enterprise  and  particularly 
the  small  business  man,  and  tax  sharing,  and 
mammoth  efforts  to  revitalize  rural  America. 

"Along  with  a  major  tax  revision."  he 
said,  "must  come  an  integrated  program  at 
improved  transportation  within  rural  Amer- 
ica, relocaUng  and  expanding  industry  de- 
veloping greater  opportunities  for  liome 
building  and  recreation." 

Jobe  created  In  Washington  must  be  re- 
turned  to  the  states,   he  declared. 

He  contends  there  are  more  people  trying 
to  govern  hU  state  of  Callfomla  from  Wash- 
ington than  from  the  capital,  Sacramento. 

CANT   FIKB    JOBS 

More  than  a  half  mllUon  people  each  year, 
he  said.  And  their  way  from  rural  America 
to  the  large  cities,  and  a  large  percentage 
of  them  go  Into  the  so-called  "central  clUes." 

In  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  and 
New  Orleans,  La.,  he  said,  more  than  halt 
the  migrants  who  arrived  there  are  either 
still  looking  for  Jobs  or  have  quit  hunting 
them. 

Meantime,  he  said,  rural  areas,  'once  the 
backbone  of  our  nation,  are  rapidly  taking 
on  the  appearance  of  a  vast  ghost  town  that 
is  only  vaguely  reminiscent  of  a  once  young 
America  In  search  of  new  frontiers. 

"Boarded-up  store  fronts,  closed  schools 
and  churches,  lU-kept  frame  houses  sur- 
rounded by  weeds  and  an  obvious  absence  of 
young  people.  ThU  U  the  face  of  r\iral  Amer- 
ica today." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  projected 
cost  of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  would  answer  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  to  this  effect: 
There  is  no  projected  cost  In  this  pro- 
gram. This  does  not  cost  anything  addi- 
tional in  the  hiring  of  new  personnel.  It 
merely  establishes  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  existing  agencies  and  de- 
partments in  their  relations  with  State 
governments. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
to  see  on  the  part  of  the  committee  a 
commitment  has  been  made  which  both 
the  majority  sponsors  of  the  bill  and 
the  minority  supporters  and  sponsors 
of  the  bill  will  support  the  elimination  in 
conference  from  the  comparable  Senate 
bill,  S.  698,  including  titles  VII.  VHI.  and 
IX  of  the  Senate  bill. 

However.  I  would  like  to  pursue  it  just 
a  little  further  because  I  have  heard 
some  discussion  with  regard  to  a  so- 
called  possible  grounds  for  compro- 
mise. 

I.  for  one.  support  the  position  to  op- 
pose including  those  Senate-passed 
titles  in  conference,  and  appreciate  the 
announced  suggestion  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  is  the  proper  com- 
mittee to  consider  this  most  complicated 
subject  which  is  actively  under  con- 
sideration, and  I  believe  a  very  sovmd 
approach  initially  was  made  in  the  1968 


highway  bill.  Admittedly  it  is  an  area 
in  which  legislation  is  essential.  It  is  es- 
sential that  it  be  uniform.  I  beUeve  this 
is  consistent  with  the  thinking  of  our 
committee,  and  it  is  probably  the  think- 
ing of  those  handling  this  bill. 

However,  should  a  suggested  com- 
promise be  made  In  conference,  would 
•t  still  be  the  intention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Reuss,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Erlenborm, 
to  stand  by  the  position,  in  view  of  it 
being  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  not  to  include  that  sub- 
ject matter  in  any  conference  report 
brought  back? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  can  answer  the 
gentleman  affirmatively  that  that  would 
be  my  intention.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  would  have  the  same 
views  as  those  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Illln(^  yield  further? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentl«nan  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
H H.  18826  as  presently  before  the  House, 
but  my  colleagues  should  be  made  aware 
of  a  parliamentary  situation  which  ex- 
ists. During  this  session  of  the  Congress, 
the  Senate  passed  S.  698— the  Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968 — 
which  contains  three  titles— title  vn, 
title  Vm.  and  title  IX— which  are  com- 
prehensive and  complex  provisions  re- 
lating to  relocation  assistance  and  land 
acquisition  p<riicles.  The  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  has  favor- 
ably reported  a  similar  bill  (HJl.  18826) 
but  wrlthout  the  portions  of  the  Senate 
bill  relating  to  relocation  assistance  and 
land  acquisition  policies.  If  the  blU  is 
passed  by  the  House,  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees  could,  within  the  rules,  ac- 
cept the  portions  of  S.  698  relating  to  re- 
location assistance  and  land  acquisition 
policies. 

In  view  of  the  heaWngs  now  being  held 
by  this  committee,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentieman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  REtTss]  made  a  firm  commit- 
ment— obtained  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  (jovemment  Opera- 
tions that  the  House  conferees  on  the 
Intergovenunental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968  will  insist  upon  excluding  from  the 
bill  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  all  of 
the  provisions  relating  to  relocation  as- 
sistance and  land  acquisition  policies. 
This  commitment  having  been  obtsdned, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  can  con- 
tinue Its  hearings  and  deliberations,  and 
In  due  course  r«x)rt  cwnprehensive  legis- 
lation on  these  Important  subjects.  With- 
out such  a  procedure,  policies  and  pro- 
grams will  end  up  in  the  future  at  vari- 
ance and  without  much  needed  imlf  orm- 
Ity  and  equal  equity,  and  the  previous 
work  of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
largely  undermined. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mrs.  DwYERl. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  an  In- 
creasing degree  a  matter  of  central  con- 
cern to  all  of  us  has  been  the  condition 
of  our  federal  system,  the  relations  be- 
tween local.  State,  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments,   and    the    attendant    grant- 


in-aid  programs  through  which  inter- 
governmental cooperation  is  largely 
accomplished. 

The  source  of  our  concern  has  been 
the  widely  recognized  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  the  administration  of  hundreds 
of  grant-in-aid  programs— which,  what- 
ever the  merits  of  individual  programs, 
have  too  often  tended  to  weaken,  con- 
fuse, and  burden  relations  between  the 
levels  of  government  and  to  limit  the 
effectiveness  and  reduce  the  results 
which  we  have  expected  from  these 
programs. 

Whether  we  are  primarily  Interested. 
Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  solution  of  public 
problems  or  in  the  reduction  of  waste 
and  inefficiency,  our  objective  in  this  area 
Is  the  same:  the  improved  organization, 
administration,  and  coordination  of 
Federal  assistance  programs.  Waste— the 
waste  of  time,  money,  and  energy— has 
never  solved  a  problem  or  saved  a  city. 
The  great  importance  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act.  HJl. 
18826  is  the  fact  that  it  faces  this  cen- 
tral Issue  directly  and  by  providing  for 
necessary  adjustments,  reforms,  and  pol- 
icy Improvements  in  the  present  grant- 
in-aid  system  will  greatly  enhance  the 
fruitful  relationship  of  local.  State,  and 
Federal  governments. 

More  speclflcaUy,  this  biU  wUl  Improve 
coordination  at  each  end  of  the  grant 
system.  It  wUl  simplify  and  rationalize 
the  distribution  of  Federal  funds  through 
the  States.  It  viil  require  greater  con- 
sideration of  State  and  local  needs  by  the 
Federal  bureaucracy.  It  will  encourage 
a  higher  level  of  administrative  perform- 
ance. And  In  a  variety  of  undramatic 
ways  will  correct  the  failures  and  inade- 
quacies which  recent  experience  has 
revealed. 

As  an  original  sponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  which  has  studied  these 
problems  in  depth,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  which  reported  the  pres- 
ent bill  favorably,  I  am  pleased  and 
encouraged  that  the  House  today  has  this 
bill  under  consideration.  I  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  approve  it  and  thereby  take 
another  significant  step  ahead  in  the 
continuing  effort  to  make  our  American 
system  of  government  more  responsive 
and  responsible. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  has  indicated 
in  its  ninth  annual  report  that  "Amer- 
ica's federal  system  is  on  trial  today  as 
never  before  in  this  century  of  crisis  and 
change."  The  events  of  recent  months 
have  graphically  highlighted  this  situ- 
ation. Though  riots,  student  protests,  and 
other  social  disturbances  are  a  dramatic 
indication  of  the  problems  facing  us. 
they  are,  however,  but  surface  indica- 
tions—albeit  serious  and  unacceptable 
ones — of  far  deeper  and  more  irtponder- 
able  conditions  that  lie  below. 

Persistent  imemployment,  slum  hous- 
ing, inadequate  education,  congested 
roadways  and  airways,  enNironmental 
pollution,  rising  crime  rates,  mass  urban 
migrations,  rural  poverty — these  are  the 
problems  facing  our  people  and  these  are 
among  the  most  serious  causes  of  unrest 
and  disorder. 

In  seeking  to  meet  these  problems, 
governments — Federal.  State,  and  local — 
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have  enacted  ijrograms  and  appropri- 
ated money.  T(o  often,  however,  we  In 
government  su<cumb  to  the  belief  that 
problems  can  b<  solved  and  crises  stilled 
merely  through  the  application  of  large 
sums  of  money  Perhape,  if  an  analogy 
can  be  drawn  between  the  practice  of 
government  ani  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, this  faiti  in  money  should  be 
labeled  the  mistard  plaster  theory  of 
government.  But,  as  we  should  well 
know,  money  a]  sne  will  no  more  cure  our 
social  Ills  thai  a  mustard  plaster  will 
cure  a  viral  inf  iction.  The  root  causes  of 
an  illness — phj  slcal  or  social — must  be 
properly  diagntsed  and  proper  methods 
and  procedural  must  be  established  to 
effectuate  a  cm  i. 

At  this  time,  I  will  not  delve  more 
deeply  into  whj  t  must  be  done  to  correct 
our  social  Ills  ir  the  most  effective  means 
possible.  Let  rie  only  say  that,  while 
certain  efforts  are  being  tmdertaken 
along  these  1:  aes,  considerably  more 
sophisticated  and  broadscale  measures 
must  be  pursiiet . 

Tnmlng,  thei,  to  the  methods  and 
procedures  required  to  meet  our  prob- 
lems, few  will  juestion,  I  believe,  that 
we  are  enmesh«d  in  disarray,  confusion 
cuid  red  tape.  Dliecting  our  attention  only 
to  the  Federal  level  of  government,  we 
see  that  rising  expenditures  under  our 
crazy -quilt  sociil  welfare  system  have 
not  defused  so:lal  tension  and  elimi- 
nated dissatisfaction  or  reduced  social 
dependency;  expanded  expenditures  on 
roads  and  alrf  elds  have  not  prevented 
massive  urban  tra£Qc  congestion;  in- 
creased approp:  lations  for  housing  have 
not  stopped  the  spread  of  blighted  hous- 
ing and  slum  (onditions;  spreading  af- 
fluence and  increased  expenditures  on 
poverty  prograns  have  not  halted  the 
mounting  crimewave;  enlarged  subsidy 
payments  in  th  t  agricultural  sector  have 
not  curtailed  tie  demise  of  the  family 
farm;  and  so  on  in  many  other  areas. 

Looking  only  at  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs,  we  I  sam  from  Congressman 
Roth's  study  aid  others  that  Congress 
has  established! over  1. 000  grant-in-aid 
programs  and  1  as  appropriated  close  to 
$20  billion  dollars  annually  to  deal  with 
urban  and  rur  il  needs.  Yet,  as  these 
studies  aptly  in(  licate,  too  often  we  have 
only  the  f  oggiei  t  idea  where  the  money 
Is  going,  who  is  getting  it,  what  results 
are  being  accor  tpllshed.  or  how  and  by 
whom  are  the  irograms  being  adminis- 
tered. 

In  essence,  ve  are  flying  blind  with 
the  aid  of  bailir  g  wire  and  chewing  gum, 
hoping  Emd  praj  ing  that  we  will  somehow 
land  safely  at  t  le  right  field.  We  are,  in 
effect,  practicing  the  art  of  pouring 
money  into  a  riant  fimnel  at  the  top 
and  hoping  thai;  it  will  somehow  trickle 
down  to  those  In  need  at  the  bottom. 
This  is  certalnlj  no  way  to  run  a  govern- 
ment in  the  spa  ce  age,  where  we  can  get 
a  man  to  the  m[x>n  almost  as  fast  as  we 
can  get  him  acn  tss  town ;  where  an  astro- 
naut can  walk  safely  in  space  but  fre- 
quently cannot  walk  safely  the  streets 
of  the  city;  where  we  can  solve  the  sclen- 
human  life  but  cannot 
to  read  and  write;  and 
build   elaborate   missile 


tiflc  riddles  of 
teach  children 
where   we  can 


sites  and  logist  c  complexes  but  cannot 


develop  adequate  and  suitable  low-cost 
housing. 

In  order  competently  to  begin  to  cor- 
rect our  social  ills  and  overcome  our 
social  disorders,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
devote  far  greater  efforts  than  in  the 
past  to  developing  effective  and  efficient 
organizational  techniques  and  adminis- 
tration. This  is  far  less  exciting  and  more 
mundane  than  conceiving  of  ways  to 
spend  large  sums  of  money.  But,  without 
such  efforts,  the  money  spent  will  not 
produce  the  results  we  expect. 

Much  will  have  to  be  done  within  the 
Federal  Establishment  to  fashion  an  im- 
proved administration  in  such  areas  as 
budgeting  practices,  planning,  cost  anal- 
yses, program  evaluations,  data  handling, 
bureaucratic  malaise,  overstafflng.  ineffl- 
clency,  and  discoordlnatlon.  Efforts  to 
put'  the  Federal  house  in  order,  however. 
win  be  of  limited  benefit  if  we  do  not 
revitalize,  modernize,  and  breathe  new 
life  into  our  federal  system  of  govern- 
ment and  if  we  do  not  expand  the  role 
and  responsibility  of  the  private  sector. 
Certainly,  if  there  is  one  thing  we  should 
have  learned  in  the  past  decades,  it  is 
that  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
correct  our  social  ills  alone  and,  in  fact, 
has  in  many  cases  aggravated  them. 

Placing  greater  responsibilities  upon 
State  and  local  governments  or  upon  the 
private  sector  must  not,  of  course,  be 
considered  some  kind  of  miracle  tonic  to 
resolve  all  our  problems.  Inefficiencies, 
waste,  and  ignorance  exist  in  these  areas 
to  the  same  degree  as  they  do  at  the 
Federal  level.  Bul.  in  general,  their 
smaller  size,  their  closer  proximity  and 
responsiveness  to  those  affected,  their 
greater  freedom  to  experiment,  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  private  sector,  the  existence 
of  a  profit  motive  have  the  potential  far 
more  effectively  attacking  s6cial  prob- 
lems. Naturally,  this  does  not  mean  that 
all  operations  at  the  Federal  level  are 
inefficient  or  less  effective  than  those 
that  may  be  carried  on  elsewhere.  To  be- 
lieve so  is  not  only  naive,  but  potentially 
destructive  of  eventual  social  success. 
Yet,  we  have  in  the  past  so  accepted  the 
notion  that  the  Federal  bureaucracy  can 
solve  all  our  problems  that  it  now  be- 
comes essential  to  speak  forcefully  of  its 
limitations  and  boldly  of  alternative 
methods. 

In  recent  years,  more  and  more  is  be- 
ing said  favorably  about  the  merits  of 
creative  federalism,  private  enterprise. 
State  and  local  initiative — even  by  those 
who.  in  the  past,  have  pushed  Federal 
domination  the  most.  But,  while  many 
words  have  been  uttered,  little  has  actu- 
ally been  accomplished.  There  is  much 
talk  about  revenue  sharing,  but  no  ac- 
tion has  been  taken.  Many  have  raised 
their  voices  in  favor  of  consolidating 
limited  categorical  grants  into  bloc  or 
consolidated  grants,  but  only  the  begin- 
nings have  been  attempted.  Speech  af- 
ter speech  has  been  given  on  the  need 
to  revitalize  Federal  Government  orga- 
nization in  order  to  remove  that  which  is 
better  done  elsewhere  and  to  channel 
that  which  remains  into  an  effective 
Federal-state-local-citizen  partnership. 
But,  in  the  House,  hearings  have  not 
even  been  scheduled  on  this  vital  issue. 

This  bill,  as  now  constituted,  is  by  no 


means  earthshaking.  It  is  far  less  en- 
compassing than  the  similar  bills  I  in- 
troduced in  the  present  and  past  Con- 
gresses. But  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
constitute  a  true  beginning  in  the  efforts 
of  Congress  to  forge  a  true  partnership 
in  federalism.  The  Governors  want  it. 
the  mayors  want  it,  the  county  execu- 
tives want  it— all  State  and  local  offi- 
cials are  for  It  because  the  bill  does 
represent  a  promising  beginning. 

What  the  bill  does  is  to  improve  the 
administration  of  grants-in-aid  to  the 
States  by.  first,  requiring  that  full  in- 
formation about  these  programs  be  sup- 
plied to  the  Governors  and  legislatures, 
second,  facilitating  improved  financial 
management  of  grant-in-aid  funds,  and 
third,  enabling  the  Governors  and  leg- 
islatures to  have  a  freer  hand  in  stream- 
lining State  organizational  structures  in 
order  to  make  more  efficient  the  admin- 
istration of  grant-in-aid  programs. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  provide  spe- 
cial or  technical  services  to  State  and 
local  governments  upon  payment  of  di- 
rect and  Indirect  costs,  but  only  where 
such  services  do  not  displace  services 
more  economically  and  expeditiously 
available  through  private  enterprise. 
Many  State  and  local  government  opera- 
tions, some  of  which  are  financed  by 
Federal  aid  programs,  are  frequently 
made  less  efficient  or  effective  for  failure 
of  access  to  adequate  special  or  technical 
services  such  as  statistical  studies,  tech- 
nical tests,  surveys,  and  so  forth.  The  ex- 
pense of  independently  developing  such 
services  is  often  too  great  or  too  time- 
consuming  and  expert  personnel  required 
to  perform  such  services  are  frequently 
not  available.  Here.  then,  is  a  clean  ex- 
ample of  how  Congress  can  provide  a 
means  for  improving  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments without  increasing  Federal  budget 
outlays  and  without  creating  new  layers 
of  bureaucracy. 

The  bill  further  provides  in  title  IV 
that,  in  an  effort  to  encourage  the  soimd 
and  orderly  development  of  urban  and 
rural  areas.  Federal  assistance  programs 
shall  be  administered  in  a  manner  which 
will  provide  for  the  concurrent  achieve- 
ment of  and  the  application  of  reasoned 
choices  among  specified  objectives  in- 
cluding appropriate  land  uses,  conserva- 
tion, balanced  transportation  systems, 
outdoor  recreation  and  open  space,  pro- 
tection of  natural  beauty  and  historic 
sites,  community  facilities,  and  high 
standards  of  design.  In  calling  for  such 
concurrent  achievements  and  reasoned 
choices,  all  viewpoints — national,  re- 
gional. State,  and  local — are  to  be  fully 
considered  and  the  governmental  objec- 
tives of  these  various  areas  shall  be  fully 
respected  to  the  extent  possible.  This 
title  also  calls  for  Improved  consultation 
among  Federal  agencies  in  their  adminis- 
tration of  grant-in-aid  programs,  and  for 
coordination  of  planning  requirements. 
Finally,  the  title  directs  that  imits  of 
general  local  government  shall  be  given 
preference  over  special-purpose  units  of 
government  in  the  absence  of  substantial 
reasons  to  the  contrary. 

The  remaining  title  of  the  bill  provides 
that  the  Federal  Government  in  ac- 
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quiring,  using,  and  disposing  of  land 
within  urban  areas  shall,  to  the  greatest 
extent  practical,  engage  in  such  land 
transactions  in  a  manner  which  is  con- 
sistent with  zoning  and  land  use  prac- 
tices and  objectives  of  affected  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation may  well  in  future  years  be  re- 
corded as  a  landmark  in  the  area  of  crea- 
tive federalism.  As  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion stated  in  its  ninth  report: 

The  manner  of  meeting  these  challenges 
will  largely  determine  the  fate  of  the  Amer- 
ican poUUcal  system;  It  will  determine  If  we 
can  maintain  a  form  of  government  marked 
by  partnership  and  wholesome  competition 
among  National,  State  and  local  levels,  or  if 
Instead  In  the  face  of  threatened  anarchy — 
we  must  sacrifice  political  diversity  as  the 
price  of  the  authoritative  action  required  for 
the  Nation's  survival. 

Let  US  take  this  first  importtuit  step, 
then,  to  restore  vitality  to  the  federal 
system  and  to  place  our  form  of  govern- 
ment in  a  modem  setting  which  is  ca- 
pable of  and  willing  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Foitntain]. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  18826,  the  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  Cooperation 
Act  of  1968.  This  bill  includes  five  of  the 
nine  titles  contained  in  H.R.  5522  which 
I  introduced  at  the  start  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. Except  for  the  exclusion  of  a  pro- 
vision for  the  periodic  congressional  re- 
view of  grant-in-aid  programs,  H.R. 
18826  is  similar  to  the  legislation  of  which 
I  was  the  original  sponsor  in  the  89th 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  sound  legislation 
which  will  help  strengthen  our  federal 
system  of  government.  Anyone  who  be- 
lieves in  the  need  to  improve  the  vitality 
of  our  States  and  to  improve  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments should  enthusiastically  support 
thlsblU. 

In  the  past  several  years  the  Congress 
has  enacted  a  great  many  new  and  ex- 
panded grant-in-aid  programs  in  order 
to  deal  with  a  wide  range  of  social  and 
economic  conditions.  All  of  these  pro- 
grams require  the  cooperative  effort  of 
State  and  local  governments  in  their  ex- 
ecution, and  most  require  coordination 
between  imd  among  Federal  agencies  as 
well. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
reports  that  in  the  5-year  period  from 
1963  through  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress,  the  Congress  enacted  approxi- 
mately 240  new  or  significantly  expaJided 
grant  programs,  bringing  the  total  to 
more  than  400  separate  categorical  au- 
thorizations administered  by  no  fewer 
than  18  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies. Grant-in-aid  expenditures  have  also 
Increased  sharply  in  recent  years  and 
currently  amount  to  more  than  $18  bil- 
lion annually. 

This  amazing  legislative  output  is  strik- 
ing evidence  that  the  Congress  has  been 
exceedingly  responsive  to  the  needs  and 


demands  of  the  American  people.  But  it 
also  refiects  the  greatly  increased  burden 
that  has  been  placed  upon  our  tradi- 
tional system  of  Federal-State-local  re- 
lationships. In  a  sense,  it  constitutes  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall,  that  we  must 
take  prompt  and  vigorous  action  to  cope 
with  the  difficult  management  problems 
produced  by  this  enormous  legislative 
output — or  else  we  run  a  serious  risk  that 
our  grant-in-aid  structure  will  collapse. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  10  years  since  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
acting  on  the  basis  of  the  comprehensive 
and  careful  investigation  conducted  by 
the  Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee— which  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege to  chair  these  past  13  years— found 
the  grant-in-aid  "a  useful  method  for 
harnessing  cooperative  governmental  ef- 
fort in  the  accomplishment  of  national 
legislative  purposes." 

However,  while  the  grant  program  has 
been  a  valuable  instnunent  for  facilitat- 
ing intergovernmental  cooperation,  it 
has.  nevertheless,  created  extremely  diffi- 
cult problems  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Problems  have  resulted  from  the 
rapidly  accelerating  trend  in  recent  years 
toward  the  enactment  of  a  great  many 
new  and  varied  grant  programs.  Prob- 
lems have  also  resulted  from  a  lack  of 
effective  coordination  of  these  activities 
at  the  Federal  level,  and  with  respect  to 
their  impact  on  local  communities  and 
on  the  structure  of  State  government. 

The  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  purports  to  strengthen  intergovern- 
mental relations  by  improving  coopera- 
tion and  the  coordination  of  federally 
aided  activities  among  the  levels  of  gov- 
ernment— Federal,  State,  and  local.  It  is 
Intended  to  help  our  federal  system 
more  effectively  meet  the  need  of  a  grow- 
ing and  dynamic  American  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  only  regret  is  the  bill 
before  the  House  today  does  not  include 
a  provision  for  periodic  congressional  re- 
view of  grant-in-aid  programs.  This  very 
important  provision  was  included  in  the 
bills  which  I  and  other  Members  of  the 
House  introduced,  and  it  is  a  part  of  the 
companion  bill  which  has  already  passed 
the  Senate.  It  Is  my  sincere  hope,  assum- 
ing the  House  acts  favorably  on  this  bill 
today,  that  the  conferees  will  accept 
title  V  of  S.  698  relating  to  periodic  con- 
gressional review  of  grants-in-aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  regular  and 
systematic  review  of  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams is  very  great  today.  We  are  living 
in  a  dynamic  age.  and  we  cannot  con- 
tinue indefinitely  to  face  new  problems 
by  enacting  additional  grant  programs 
without  facing  up  to  the  necessity  of 
giving  consideration  to  the  phasing  out 
of  some  of  the  older  programs  aimed  at 
problems  of  another  time.  I  believe  that 
a  uniform  policy  and  procedure  for  grant 
review  is  the  most  practical  method  for 
enabling  the  Congress  to  accomplish  this 
objective  In  a  consistent  and  timely 
manner. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  constructive  legislation  for  the 
strengthening  of  intergovernmental  re- 
lations and  of  our  federsd  system. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  EdkomssonI. 


Mr.    EDMONDSON.    Mr.    Speaker,   I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  add  my  voice 
to  those  of  several  others  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  in  appreciation 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations for  deleting  the  section  that  dealt 
with  the  problems  of  land  acquisition 
and  relocation  assistance.  I  served  on 
the  Davis  subcommittee  in  one  of  the 
most  thorough  studies  that  has  ever  been 
made  on  this  subject.  I  certainly  agree 
we  need  to  have  legislation  on  these  sub- 
jects, but  I  believe  that  legislation  is  in 
the  process  of  coming  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on   Public   Works,  and  that   it 
would  be  an  invasion  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  to 
have  it  as  a  part  of  this  particular  bill. 
I  intend  to  support  this  bill.  But  should 
this  matter  be  added  In  conference.  I 
will  be  voting  against  it  because  I  think 
It  would  be  an  invasion  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Mr.    FASCELL.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  lend 
my  suwxjrt  to  H.R.  18826.  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968.  This 
is  a  bill  which  helps  local  goveniment. 
Many  of  us  talk  about  It.  but  here  is  an 
opportunity  to  do  something  about  it. 
The  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act 
assures  to  local  government  a  greater 
voice  in  the  many  Federal  programs  that 
affect  them  than  they  now  enjoy.  They 
want  this  voice;  they  want  this  partici- 
pation; we  can  provide  it  here. 

Recent  developments  in  Federal-State- 
local  relations  have  dramatized  the  ne- 
cessity for  combating  major  administra- 
tive problems  which  plague  effective  in- 
tergovernmental relations — especially  In 
the  grant-in-aid  area.  The  roots  of  this 
quiet  crisis  are  known  to  most  of  us: 

To  assist  State  and  local  governments 
meet  the  heavy  demand  for  more  and 
better  services,  the  Federal  Government 
has  greatly  expanded  its  involvement  in 
numerous  program  areas,  largely  via  the 
grant-in-aid  device.  Such  grants  now 
number  more  than  400  reported  author- 
izations—240  of  which  have  been  enacted 
since  1963. 

Grant  expenditures  have  increased 
more  than  two  and  one-half  times  in  this 
decade,  rising  from  $7  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1960  to  an  estimated  $18.3  billion 
for  this  fiscal  year.  Approximately  17 
percent  of  total  State  and  local  revenues 
now  come  from  this  source. 

This  remarkable  growth  in  the  num- 
ber and  dollar  amounts  of  grants  is  clear 
evidence  of  the  National  Government's 
real  concern  with  the  pressing  problems 
facing  State  and  local  government.  It 
also  refiects  an  abiding  faith  in  the  part- 
nership principle  that  underlies  the 
grant  device  as  well  as  our  federal  system. 
However,  the  burgeoning  niunber  and 
variety  of  grant  programs  have  contrib- 
uted to  serious  management  problems  at 
all  government  levels.  Including  overlap- 
ping and  fragmentation  among  func- 
tional programs.  Information  gaps,  and 
rigid  and  often  conflicting  administrative 
requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  a  vital 
role  to  play  In  Improving  intergovern- 
mental administration — a  role  whlA  ex- 
tends beyond  the  enactment  of  grant 
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legislation.  Wldle  Executive  orders. 
Budget  Bureau  action,  and  revamped 
departmental  legulatlons  can  remove 
some  of  the  adn  ilnlstratlve  difficulties  at 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels, 
others  result  fiom  statutory  provisions 
and  Insufficient  executive  authority.  The 
latter  requires  <  congressional  action  and 
the  legislation  ;  ou  are  considering  pro- 
vides a  good  vet  Ide  for  such  action. 

H.R.  18826  s(  eks  reform  in  four  basic 
areas.  I  would  1  ke  now  to  briefly  discuss 
Its  provisions. 

Title  n  seeks  »  improve  the  coordina- 
tion and  flexlbl  Ity  of  certain  standards 
and  procedures  governing  the  financial, 
organizational,  (and  other  activities  of 
State  executives  and  other  State  officials 
affected  by  Pedi  sral  grant  programs.  The 
specific  languat  e  of  this  title  reflects  the 
considerable  at  ention  devoted  to  It  and 
the  amendator  action  taken  In  1966  by 
this  subcommlt  ee. 

Section  201  '  ^ould  strengthen  the  in- 
dividual Goven  or's  role  In  grant  coordi- 
nation and  tudget  preparation  and 
.wou((l  .f acllltati  the  legislature's  task  of 
adm^inistrative  oversight  and  fiscal  con- 
trol through  pr  ivfdlng  that  Governors  or 
State  leglslatues.  upon  request,  would 
be  informed  by  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  conce  ming  the  purposes  and 
amounts  of  giuits  being  received  by 
their  States. 

Section  202  i  ecognizes  that  the  use  of 
separate  bank  iccounts  Is  not  necessar- 
ily an  effective  means  to  insure  proper 
accounting  of  I  ederal  grant  funds.  A  few 
older  grant  stitutes  and  some  regula- 
tions stipulate  that  State  governments 
must  keep  Fe<leral  moneys  In  separate 
bank  accounts  As  a  result,  many  States 
maintain  complex  bank  accounts  for 
Federal  aid  pr<  grams.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  mode:  n  accounting  techniques, 
it  should  only  be  necessary  for  a  State 
to  maintain  a:>propriate  fund  accounts 
which  dlstlngiJ  sh  the  balance  that  the 
State  has  rece  ved  but  not  yet  earned. 
This  section  w  >uld  encourage  the  adop- 
tion of  these  principles  by  the  States, 
while  still  pre!  erving  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's proiier  concern  that  all  grant 
funds  will  be  t  tllized  as  Intended  by  re- 
cipients and  th  at  basic  information  con- 
cerning the  tin  incial  status  of  grant  pro- 
grams will  be  p  -ovlded. 

Section  203  e  stablishes  a  procedure  de- 
signed to  disco  irage  the  advancement  of 
Federal  grant  in-aid  funds  for  longer 
time  periods  th  an  are  necessary.  The  De- 
partment of  tie  Treasury  has  already 
sought  administratively  to  achieve  this 
objective  throi  :gh  its  Departmental  Cir- 
cular No.  107£,  issued  on  May  28,  1964. 
The  circular  established  a  letter-of- 
credit  procedv  re  that  maintains  funds 
In  Treasury  v  ntil  they  are  needed  by 
recipient  juris  dictions.  However,  some 
States  appear  t  >  have  legal  fiscal  require- 
ments which  i  npede  application  of  the 
procedure.  Pur  Jier,  some  of  the  Federal 
agencies  using  the  device  have  not  been 
fully  aware  of  J  ts  basic  purpose  and  have 
failed  to  institute  and  effective  monitor- 
ing system.  As  a  result,  a  special  Federal 
task  force  on  letter-of-credit  procedures 
Is  currently  reviewing  these  and  other  re- 
lated problema  and  formulating  appro- 
priate  remedial   measures.   Section   203 


recognizes  the  merits  of  the  letter-of- 
credlt  approach  and  seeks  to  give  It  the 
full  force  of  law.  It  insures  that  States 
will  not  draw  on  grant  funds  In  advance 
of  their  program  needs.  Effective,  Gov- 
ernment-wide implementation  of  this 
mechanism  should  save  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment considerable  amounts  of  in- 
terest costs. 

Section  204  stipulates  that  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  may  waive 
legislative  requirements  for  a  "single 
State  agency,"  multlmemlier  board,  or 
coQunisslon.  Rigid  application  of  these 
requirements  can  straltjacket  Governors 
as  well  as  State  legislatures  In  their  re- 
organization efforts.  Moreover,  given  the 
increasing  nimiber  of  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams which  require  "multldlsclpllnary" 
packaging  approaches,  a  doctrinaire 
adherence  to  this  provision  appears 
wholly  unnecessary.  With  improved  State 
administration  of  Federal  aid  programs 
and  the  pressing  contemporary  need  for 
the  States  to  restructure  their  govern- 
mental organization  in  order  to  keep 
abreast  of  their  rapidly  expanding  func- 
tional responsibilities,  the  type  of  flexi- 
bility permitted  by  section  204  is  of  the 
utmost  significance.  Under  this  section, 
the  head  of  the  administering  Federal 
department  or  agency  is  authorized  to 
waive  the  requirement  on  request  of  a 
recipient  State,  if  the  department  or 
agency  is  convinced  that  the  proposed 
alternative  administrative  arrangement 
will  not  undermine  the  program  objec- 
tives sought  through  the  grant. 

Title  m  seeks  to  upgrade  "servlces- 
in-ald"  fimctions  in  contemporary  Fed- 
eral-State-local  relations  by  authorlzmg 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  to 
provide  specialized  and  technical  serv- 
ices to  State  and  local  jurisdictions  on  a 
reimbursable  basis.  It  also  .establishes 
ample  safeguards  for  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  the  private  sector.  A  number 
of  Federal  departments  and  agencies  al- 
ready furnish  such  services  gratuitously 
or  at  cost  as  a  consequence  of  specific 
congressional  authorization.  The  increas- 
ingly complex  and  technical  nature  of 
State  and  local  governmental  activities 
coupled  with  the  soaring  costs  of  tech- 
nical personnel  and  equipment,  highlight 
the  pressing  need  for  this  permissive 
provision.  The  discretionary  power  pro- 
vided in  this  title  would  not  affect  the 
programs  of  those  Federal  agencies 
whicli  have  been  authorized  to  provide 
special  technical  assistance,  facilities,  or 
consultation  services  without  reimburse- 
ment. The  "services-in-aid"  policy  stipu- 
lated is  wholly  permissive,  and  State  or 
local  agencies  requesting  such  aid  and 
the  Federal  agency  involved  would  have 
to  agree  on  the  extent  and  cost  of  the 
services  to  be  performed. 

Title  rv  establishes  a  coordinated  In- 
tergoverrmiental  policy  for  the  planning 
and  administration  of  Federal  grants  for 
development  assistance  in  both  rural  and 
urban  areas.  The  need  for  improved  co- 
ordination of  intergovernmental  rela- 
tionships is  most  apparent  in  metropoli- 
tan areas  where  the  fragmentation  of 
governmental  Jurisdiction  is  accelerating. 
This  title  provides  procedures  for  encour- 
aging the  various  levels  of  government 
operating  in  metropolitan  areas  to  coop- 


erate in  the  solution  of  common  prob- 
lems. Section  401  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  Government-wide 
guidelines  for  the  formulation,  enact- 
ment and  review  of  Federal  development 
programs  and  projects.  It  also  provides, 
as  a  matter  of  congressional  policy,  that 
agencies,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, consider  all  viewpoints — National, 
State,  regional,  and  local — in  the  formu- 
lation and  evaluation  of  such  programs 
and  projects.  Moreover,  iinder  this  sec- 
tion, systematic  plannmg  required  by 
several  individual  Federal  programs 
shall,  to  the  extent  possible,  be  coordi- 
nated with  and  incorporated  Into  com- 
prehensive local  and  areawlde  develop- 
ment plannmg. 

A  significant  feature  of  our  Federal 
system  is  that  most  types  of  domestic 
public  services  are  admmistered  by  gen- 
eral purpose  local  governments — cities, 
counties,  and  towns.  Yet,  special  dis- 
tricts are  multiplying  at  a  rapid  rate — 
reaching  over  21,000  last  year.  Section 
402  of  this  title  implements  the  objec- 
tive that  where  Federal  grant-in-aid 
legislation  makes  t)oth  special  purpose 
local  government  units  and  general  pur- 
pose local  governments  eligible  to  receive 
urban  development  loans  and  grants. 
Federal  agencies  should  favor  the  latter. 
In  the  absence  of  substantial  reasons  to 
the  contrary. 

"nie  final  title  of  H.R.  18826  amends 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  by  stipulating  a  uniform 
procedure  for  acquisition,  use,  and  dis- 
position of  land  within  urban  areas  by 
the  General  Services  Administration  in 
conformance,  to  the  extent  possible,  with 
the  planning  objectives  of  local  govern- 
ments. Under  this  title,  the  GSA  Admin- 
istrator in  disposing  of  Federal  urban 
land  holdings  shall,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, give  advance  notice  to  the  gen- 
eral local  goveriunent  having  zoning  and 
land  use  jurisdiction  over  the  land  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  transaction.  The 
Administrator  is  also  directed  to  comply, 
to  the  extent  possible,  with  the  zoning 
and  land  use  regulations  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment affected  when  acquiring  or 
changing  the  use  of  any  real  property 
in  urban  areas.  Federal  land  acquisition 
disposal  practices  In  urban  areas  clearly 
have  a  significant  impact  on  local  schools. 
water  and  sewage  services,  highways  and 
streets,  and  other  local  governmental 
functions.  At  present  there  is  no  formal 
Federal  policy  with  respect  to  these  prac- 
tices, in  contrast  to  the  planning  require- 
ments in  several  grant  programs  which 
seek  to  strengthen  local  and  areawide 
planning  and  land  use  regulations.  This 
title  begins  to  correct  this  deficiency. 

For  these  reasons,  I  fully  endorse  the 
proposed  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1968  (HJl.  18826).  I  believe  the 
proposed  legislation  contains  sensible 
solutions  to  many  of  the  pressing  prob- 
lems impeding  effective  intergovernmen- 
tal administration. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  intro- 
duced H  Jl.  5524,  a  companion  bill  which 
contains  the  proposals  set  forth  in  the 
pending  bill  but  also  included  additional 
provisions  such  as  congressional  review 
of  grant-in-aid  programs,  which  I  think 
is  much  needed,  and  a  uniform  reloca* 
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tlon  policy.  These  provisions  are  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  bill  on  which  con- 
ference wUl  be  held.  H.R.  18826,  how- 
ever, was  the  version  on  which  full  agree- 
ment could  be  obtained  within  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  smd. 
in  spite  of  my  desire  to  go  further.  I  fully 
support  this  measure. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
legislation  is  geared  to  alleviating  some  of 
the  sources  of  friction  In  today's  Pederal- 
State-local  relations.  Moreover,  it  imple- 
ments proposals  advanced  by  the  Nation- 
al Governors'  Conference,  the  National 
Association  of  Counties,  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  as  well  as  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  high- 
lighted by  chronicling  the  basic  features 
of  contemporary  federalism: 

First,  the  demand  for  more  public 
revenues  has  hit  State  and  local  govern- 
ments most  directly  and  most  severely; 
witness  the  fact  that  these  jurisdictions 
accounted  for  approximately  three-fifths 
of  the  total  civil  goverrunental  expendi- 
tures in  fiscal  year  1966. 

Second,  in  response  to  these  pressures, 
the  Federal  Government  has  expanded 
Its  role  In  domestic  governmental  pro- 
grams— largely  via  the  grant-in-aid 
mechanism. 

Third,  grant  expenditures  have  risen 
from  $8  billion  In  1963  to  an  estimated 
$20.3  billion  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Fourth,  a  total  of  $96.5  billion  will  have 
been  distributed  through  this  device  to 
States  and  localities  from  1963  through 
fiscal  year  1968,  and  presently  Federal 
grants  provide  State  and  local  govern- 
ments with  approximately  $1  out  of 
every  $6  they  spend. 

While  providing  much-needed  fiscal 
and  program  assistance,  the  burgeoning 
number  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  has 
generated  serious  administrative  and  fis- 
cal problems  at  all  levels  of  govermnent. 
Overlapping  and  f ragment».tlon  of  effort, 
information  gaps,  processing  delays,  and 
Infiexibility  of  many  separate  funds  and 
requirements  have  placed  shackles  on  the 
capacity  of  both  administrators  and 
elected  officials  to  effectively  execute,  co- 
ordinate, and  evaluate  grant  programs. 
The  proposed  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  contains  significant  and 
much-needed  reforms  in  four  funda- 
mental areas. 

The  bill  seeks  to  coordinate  procedures 
affecting  the  distribution  of  Federal 
grants  to  the  States  and  to  facilitate  the 
participation  of  the  States  as  effective 
partners  in  the  federal  system.  This  goal 
is  implemented  through  encotiraging  an 
improved  flow  of  information  concern- 
ing Federal  grants  to  State  Governors 
and  legislatures,  by  eliminating  require- 
ments for  separate  banks  accounts,  by 
discouraging  advancement  of  Federal 
funds  for  longer  periods  than  are  neces- 
sary, and  by  permitting  greater  flexibili- 
ty m  administrative  reorganization  at 
the  State  level. 

The  mesisure  authorizes  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  provide  spe- 
cialized and  technical  services  to  States 
and  localities  on  a  relmursable  basis. 
This  will  not  conflict  with  the  role  of 
private  enterprise  in  the  provision  of 


these  services.  But  it  will  achieve  econo- 
mies in  Intergoverrmiental  operations. 

The  bill  establishes  a  coordinated  in- 
tergovermnental  policy  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  development  assistance  grants, 
which  includes  Incorporation  of  system- 
atic planning  required  under  separate 
Federal  grant  programs  into  comprehen- 
sive local  and  areawide  development 
planning,  and  preference  accorded  to 
general  goverrunental  units,  rather  than 
special  districts,  in  the  disbursement  of 
Federal  aid  funds.  It  also  authorizes  the 
President  to  establish  governmentwlde 
guides  in  the  formulation,  evaluation, 
and  review  of  Federal  development  pro- 
greons  and  projects. 

Finally,  the  bill  establishes  imlform 
policies  and  procedures  with  respect  to 
the  acquisition,  use,  and  disposition  of 
urban  land  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministraUon,  and  seeks  to  insure  the 
consistency  of  such  land  transactions 
with  the  zoning  and  land  use  practices  of 
affected  local  governments.  This  title  in- 
itiates a  Federal  policy  in  this  area— 
which  in  time  can  be  extended  to  other 
agencies  and  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  blU 
would  remove  many  of  the  serious  ob- 
stacles which  presently  Impede  the  ef- 
fective operation  of  the  grant-in-aid  sys- 
tem and  thereby  would  substantially 
contribute  to  the  revitalization  of  Amer- 
ican federalism.  For  this  reason,  I  urge 
enactment  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  rise  to- 
day to  express  my  support  for  the  legis- 
lation now  under  consideration,  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968.  The  goal  to  this  bill  is  to  make 
our  State  and  local  goverrmients  strong- 
er and  more  vital  and  to  improve  the 
working  relationships  between  aU  levels 
of  government. 

HJl.  18826  is  by  no  means  the  com- 
plete answer  to  Improving  intergovern- 
mental relations.  But  it  is  a  necessary 
first  step.  If  the  concept  of  creative  fed- 
eralism is  ever  to  become  a  reality,  I  be- 
lieve we  must  pass  this  bill  and  work 
quickly  to  enact  other  measures  which 
will  assure  that  each  level  of  government 
does  what  it  can  do  best  with  the  ad\^ce 
and  financial  assistance  of  the  other 
levels 

I  cosponsored  this  legislation  in  the 
89th  Congress  and  again  in  the  90th  I 
am  somewhat  disappointed  that  the  blU 
reported  by  the  committee,  and  which 
is  now  before  us,  does  not  include  pro- 
visions requiring  the  periodic  review  of 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  and 
local  imlts  of  government.  However,  I 
am  confident  that  we  can  move  toward 
this  goal  early  next  year. 

Passage  of  HJl.  18826  will  strengthen 
State  and  local  governments  and  im- 
prove the  relations  between  those  gov- 
ernments and  the  Federal  Goverrmient 
through  closer  coordination  and  cooper- 
ation of  policies  and  activities,  particu- 
larly in  the  admmistratlon  of  Federal 
grant  and  loan  programs  for  develop- 
ment assistonce  and  by  other  means. 
This  legislation  provides  a  means  where- 
by certain  troublesome  problems  in  these 
relations  can  be  corrected. 

Title  in  of  HJl.  18826  will  save  every 
level  of  government  money  by  permitting 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  to 


provide  ^>eclal  or  technical  services  to 
State  and  local  units  of  government  on  a 
reimbursable  basis.  This  will  encourage 
intergovernmental  cooperation  in  the 
conduct  of  specialized  and  technical 
services  and  enable  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  avoid  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  special  service  functions. 

Title  IV  recognizes  the  Importance  of 
the  soimd  and  orderly  development  of 
all  areas  of  the  Nation,  both  urban  and 
rural.  The  stated  objectives  of  this  title 
are:  First,  appropriate  land  uses  for 
housing,  commercial.  Industrial,  govern- 
mental. Institutional,  and  other  pur- 
poses; second,  wise  development  and 
conservation  of  natural  resources  includ- 
ing land,  water,  minerals,  and  wildlife; 
third,  balanced  transportation  systems 
Including  highway,  air,  water,  pedes- 
trian, mass  transit,  and  other  modes  for 
the  movement  of  people  and  goods; 
fourth,  adequate  outdoor  recreation  and 
open  space:  fifth,  protection  of  areas  of 
unique  natural  l>eauty  and  historic  and 
scenic  interest;  sixth,  properly  planned 
community  facilities,  including  utilities 
for  the  supply  of  power,  water,  and  com- 
munications; and,  seventh,  concern  for 
high  standards  of  design. 

This  title  provides  that,  as  a  matter 
of  congressional  policy,  agencies  must  to 
the  extent  possible  take  into  account  all 
vlewpomts — national,  regional.  State, 
and  local — in  the  formulation  and  ad- 
ministration of  projects  falling  into  the 
seven  categories  I  mentioned  previously. 
Title  V  prescribes  the  use  of  uniform 
procedures  in  the  acquisition,  use,  and 
disposal  of  land  in  urban  areas  and 
states  that  such  transactions  shall,  to 
the  greatest  practicable  extent,  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment objectives  of  the  affected  local  gov- 
ernments and  planning  agencies. 

In  Prince  Georges  County,  one  of  the 
counties  In  my  congressional  district, 
there  has  been  some  question  about  the 
actions  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  in  aut'iorizing 
a  221(d) '3)  project  without  adequate 
consultation  with  county  officials  or  ade- 
quate consideration  of  county  govern- 
ment development  plans.  Passage  of  this 
legislation  will  make  such  instances  a 
sad  but  bitter  memory.  Title  V  assures 
that  active  participation  by  local  officials 
will  be  sought  in  urban  land  use  pro- 
grams financed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. .    ^ 

Many  difficulties  In  the  relations  be- 
tween our  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  and  localities  still  remain,  but  I 
consider  this  bill  a  major  advance  to- 
ward obtaining  the  harmony  among  the 
various  levels  of  government  that  is  de- 
manded by  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Therefore,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  me  to  vottag  for  passage  of 
HJl.  18826. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bUl  H.R.  18826. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
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the  Immediate  consid- 
eration of  a  slml  ar  Senate  bill  (8.  698) 
to  achieve  the  fillest  cooperation  and 

activities  among  the 
levels  of  govemit  ent  In  order  to  Improve 
the  operation  of  our  Federal  system  In 
an  increasingly  (iomplex  society,  to  im- 
prove the  admlr  Istratlon  of  grants-in- 
aid  to  the  States  to  provide  for  periodic 
congressional  reilew  of  Federal  grants- 
in-aid,  to  permit  provision  of  reimburs- 
able technical  sei  vices  to  State  and  local 
government,  to  e  itabllsh  coordinated  in- 
tergovernmental policy  and  administra- 
tion of  developmi  nt  assistance  programs, 
to  provide  for  tl  e  acquisition,  use,  and 
disposition  of  lan  1  within  urban  areas  by 
Federal  agencies  in  conformity  with  local 
government  programs,  to  establish  a  uni- 
form relocation  (issistance  policy,  to  es- 


land  acquisition  policy 
federally   aided   pro- 
other  purposes, 
the  title  of  the  Senate 

Is  there  objection  to 
the    gentleman    from 


tabllsh  a  unifom 
for  Federal  an< 
grams,  and  for 

The  Clerk  reat 
biU. 

The  SPEAKE^t 
the    request    of 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The   Clerk   refid   the   Senate   bill   as 
follows 
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-DEFINITIONS 

Act— 


STATE 

'State"  means  any  of 

}f  the  United  States,  the 

Puerto    Rico,     any 

of  the  United  States, 

l^trumentallty  of  a  State, 

the  governments  of  the 

of  the  State.  For  the 

II.  Vin.  and  title  IX  the 

nclude  such  political  sub- 


POLinCAL   SUBOIViaON   OF  LOCAL  OOVDU(1IENT 

Sec.  103.  The  te -m  "political  subdivision" 
or  "local  govemmi  at"  means  a  local  unit  of 
government,  Inclui  ling  specifically  a  county, 
town,  towiuhlp,  or  a 
school  or  other  sp^ial  district  created  by  or 
pursuant  to  State  1  kw. 

TTNrr  OP  GcNxau.  locai.  oovzenicxmt 

of   general   local   govern- 
:ity,  county,  town,  parish, 
village,  or  other  get  eral-purpose  political  sub- 
division of  a  State. 

SPBCIAL-PTTaPOSE    XTl  [IT    OF    LOCAL    aoVXKNMKNT 

Sec.  105.  "Special  -purpose  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment" means  a  ly  special  district,  public- 
purpose  corporatloi  i,  or  other  strictly  limited- 
purpose  political  8  ibdlvislon  of  a  State,  but 
shall  not  include  a  school  district. 

GRANT   01  OBANT-IN-AID 

Sec.  106.  The  te  m  "grant"  or  "grant-ln- 
tdd"  means  monen  or  property  provided  In 
lieu  of  money,  paid  or  furnished  by  the 
United  States  undir  a  fixed  annual  or  aggre- 
gate authorization^ 

(A)  to  a  State: 


(B)  to  a  political  subdivision  of  a  SUte;  or 

(C)  to  a  beneficiary  under  a  State-admln- 
Istered  plan  or  program  which  Is  subject  to 
approval  by  a  Federal  agency; 

If  such  authorization  either  (1)  the 
States  or  political  subdivisions  to  expend 
non-Federal  funds  as  a  condition  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  money  or  property  from  the  United 
States;  or  (11)  specifies  dUectly,  or  establishes 
by  means  of  a  formula,  the  amounts  which 
may  be  paid  or  furnished  to  States  or  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  or  the  amounts  to  be 
allotted  for  use  In  each  of  the  States  by  the 
States,  political  subdivisions,  or  other  bene- 
ficiaries. The  term  does  not  Include  (1) 
shared  revenues;  (2)  payments  of  taxes;  (3) 
payments  In  lieu  of  taxes;  (4)  loans  or  repay- 
able advances;  (5)  surplus  property  or  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  furnished  as 
such;  (6)  payments  under  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts  or  grants  which  are 
awarded  directly  and  on  similar  terms  to  all 
qualifying  organizations,  whether  public  or 
private;  or  (7)  payments  to  States  or  politi- 
cal subdivisions  as  full  reimbursement  for 
the  coats  Incurred  In  paying  benefits  or  fur- 
nishing services  to  persons  entitled  thereto 
under  Federal  laws. 

rZDEXAL  ASSISTANCE.  FEOEXAL  FINANCIAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE, FEOEKAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS,  OR  FEO- 
ERALLT    ASSISTED    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  107.  The  term  "Federal  assistance", 
"Federal  financial  assistance",  "Federal  as- 
sistance programs",  or  "federally  assisted  pro- 
grams", means  programs  that  provide  assist- 
ance through  grant  or  contractual  arrange- 
ments, and  includes  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams or  programs  providing  assistance  in 
the  form  of  loans,  loan  guarantees,  or  insur- 
ance. The  term  does  not  include  any  annual 
payment  by  the  United  States  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  authorized  by  article  VI  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947 
(D.C.  Code  sees.  47-2501a  and  47-2501b). 

SPECIALIZEO    OR    TECHNICAL    SERVICES 

Sec.  108.  "Specialized  or  technical  services" 
means  special  statistical  and  other  studies 
and  compilations,  development  projects,  tech- 
nical tests  and  evaluations,  technical  infor- 
mation, training  activities,  surveys,  reports, 
documents,  and  any  other  similar  service 
functions  which  the  Secretary  of  any  depart- 
ment or  the  administrative  head  of  any 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Ctovemment  Is  authorized  by  law  to 
perform. 

COMPREHENSIVE   PLANNING 

Sec.  100.  "Comprehensive  planning"  in- 
cludes the  following,  to  the  extent  directly 
related  to  area  needs  or  needs  of  a  unit  of 
general  local  government:  (A)  preparation, 
as  a  guide  for  long-range  development,  of 
general  physical  plans  with  respect  to  (1)  the 
pattern  and  Intensity  of  land  use,  (11)  the 
provision  of  public  facllltes  (including  trans- 
portation facilities)  and  other  governmental 
services,  and  (111)  the  effective  development 
and  utilization  of  human  and  natural  re- 
sources; (B)  long-range  physical  and  fiscal 
plans  for  such  action;  (C)  programing  of 
capital  improvements  and  other  major  ex- 
penditures, a  determination  of  their  relative 
urgency,  together  with  definitive  financing 
plans  for  such  expenditures  In  the  earlier 
years  of  the  program;  (D)  coordination  of  aU 
related  plans  and  activities  of  the  State  and 
local  governments  EUid  agencies  concerned; 
and  (E)  preparation  of  regulatory  and  ad- 
ministrative measures  in  support  of  the  fore- 
going. 

STATE    AGENCT 

Sec.  110.  For  the  purpose  of  titles  VII  and 
VIII,  the  term  "State  agency"  means  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  created  by  a  State, 
or  by  a  poUtlcal  subdivision  of  a  State  or  by 
agreement  between  two  or  more  States  or 
by  two  or  more  political  subdivisions  of  a 
State  or  States. 


HEAD  or  AOEMCT 

Sac.  111.  The  term  "head  of  a  Federal 
agency"  or  "head  of  a  State  agency"  includes 
a  duly  designated  delegate  of  such  agency 
head. 

DISPLACED    PERSON 

Sec.  112.  The  term  "displaced  person" 
means — 

( 1 )  any  person  who  Is  the  owner  of  a  busi- 
ness which  moves  from  real  property  or  is 
discontinued  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  or 
reasonable  expectation  of  acquisition  of  such 
real  property,  In  whole  or  in  part,  by  a  Federal 
or  State  agency; 

(2)  any  person  who  is  the  farm  operator 
of  a  farm  operation  which  moves  from  real 
property  or  Is  discontinued  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  as  a  result  of  the 
acquisition  or  reasonable  expectation  of  ac- 
quisition of  such  real  property.  In  whole  or 
in  part,  by  a  Federal  or  State  agency; 

(3)  any  individual  who  Is  the  head  of  a 
family  which  moves  from  real  property  oc- 
cupied as  a  dwelling  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition 
or  reasonable  expectation  of  acquisition  of 
such  real  property,  in  whole  or  In  part,  by  a 
Federal  or  State  agency,  or  which  moves  from 
such  dwelling  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition 
or  reasonable  expectation  of  acquisition  by 
such  Federal  or  State  agency  of  other  real 
property  on  which  such  family  conducts  a 
business  or  farm  operation; 

(4)  any  individual,  not  a  member  of  a  fam- 
ily, who  moves  from  real  property  occupied 
as  a  dwelling  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition 
or  reasonable  expectation  of  acquisition  of 
such  real  property,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  a 
Federal  or  State  agency,  or  who  moves  from 
such  dwelling  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition 
or  reasonable  expectation  of  acquisition  by 
such  Federal  or  State  agency,  of  other  real 
property  on  which  such  individual  conducts 
a  business  or  farm  operation;  and 

(5)  any  individual,  not  described  in  para- 
graph (1),  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of  thU  section, 
who  moves  his  personal  prop>erty  from  real 
property  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  or  rea- 
sonable expecutlon  of  acquisition  of  such 
real  property,  In  whole  or  in  part,  by  a  Fed- 
eral or  State  agency:  Provided.  That  this 
shall  not  Include  the  owner  of  property  on 
the  premises  of  another  under  a  lease  or  li- 
censing arrangement  where  such  owner  is  re- 
quired pursuant  to  such  lease  or  license  to 
move  such  property  at  his  own  expense. 

business 
Sec.  113.  The  term  "business"  means  any 
lawful  activity  conducted  primarily  ( 1 )  for 
the  purchase  and  resale  of  products,  com- 
modities, or  any  other  personal  property;  (2) 
for  the  manufacture,  processing,  or  market- 
ing of  any  such  property;  (3)  for  the  culti- 
vation, processing,  or  marketing  of  timber; 

(4)  for  the  sale  of  services  to  the  public:  or 

(5)  by  a  nonprofit  organization.  Such  term 
does  not  Include  the  activity  of  an  Investor 
in  acquiring  or  holding  real  property  for  re- 
sale or  gain. 

FARM  OPERATION 

Sec.  114.  The  term  "farm  operation"  means 
any  activity  conducted  solely  or  primarily 
for  the  production  of  one  or  more  agricultural 
products  or  commodities,  other  than  timber 
for  sale  and  home  \ise.  and  customarily  pro- 
ducing such  products  or  commodities  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  be  capable  of  contributing 
materially  to  the  operator's  support. 

FARM    OPERATOR 

Sec.  15.  The  term  "farm  operator"  means 
any  owner,  part  owner,  tenant,  or  share- 
cropper who  operates  a  farm. 

FAMILY 

Sec.  116.  The  term  "family"  means  two  or 
more  individuals  living  together  in  the  same 
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dwelling  unit  who  are  related  to  each  other 
by  blood,  marriage,  or  adoption. 

ELDERLY  INDIVIDtJAL 

Sec.  117.  The  term  "elderly  individual" 
means  a  person,  not  a  member  of  a  family, 
who  is  sixty-two  years  of  age  or  over. 

HANDICAPPED   INDIVIDUAL 

Sec.  118.  The  term  "handicapped  Individ- 
ual" means  a  person,  not  a  member  of  a 
family,  who  is  handicapped  within  the 
meaning  of  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959. 

DISPLACED 

Sec.  119.  The  term  "displaced",  when  used 
in  relation  to  any  person,  means  any  person 
moved  or  to  be  moved  from  real  property  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  as  a 
result  of  the  acquisition  or  reasonable  expec- 
tation of  acquisition  of  such  property  for  a 
public  Improvement  constructed  or  developed 
by  or  with  funds  provided  in  whole  or  In 
part   by   the  Federal   Government. 

OWNER  AND  PERSON 

Sec.  120.  The  terms  "owner"  and  "person" 
mean  any  individual,  and  any  partnership, 
corporation,  or  association. 

REAL  PROPERTY 

Sec.  121.  The  term  "real  property"  as  used 
in  this  Act  shall  Include  land,  and  any  inter- 
est in  land,  including  but  not  limited  to 
easements,  rights-of-way,  water  rights,  and 
mineral  interests. 
TITLE     II— IMPROVED    ADMINISTRATION 

OF  GRANTS-IN-AID  TO  THE  STATES 

FULL    INFORMATION    ON    FUNDS    RECEIVED 

Sec.  201.  Any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  which  administers 
a  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  any  of  the 
State  governments  of  the  United  States  or  to 
their  political  subdivisions  shall,  upon  re- 
quest, notify  in  writing  the  Governor  or 
other  official  designated  by  him,  or  the  State 
legislature,  of  the  purpose  and  amounts  of 
actual  grants-in-aid  to  the  State  or  to  Itt 
poUtlcal  subdivisions. 

DEPOSIT   OF  GRANTS-IN-AID 

Sec.  202.  No  grant-in-aid  to  a  State  shall 
be  required  by  Federal  law  or  administrative 
regulation  to  be  deposited  In  a  separate  bank 
account  apart  from  other  funds  administered 
by  the  Stote.  All  Federal  grant-in-aid  funds 
made  available  to  the  States  shall  be  prop- 
erly accounted  for  as  Federal  funds  In  the 
accounts  of  the  State.  In  each  case  the  State 
agency  concerned  shall  render  regular  au- 
thenticated reporte  to  the  appropriate  Federal 
agency  covering  the  status  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  funds,  the  liabilities  and  obliga- 
tions on  hand,  and  such  other  facts  as  may 
be  required  by  said  Federal  agency. 

SCHEDULING  OF  FEDERAL  TRANSFERS  TO  THE 
STATES 

Sec.  203.  Heads  of  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  responsible  for  administering  grant- 
in-aid  programs  shall  schedule  the  transfer 
of  grant-in-aid  funds  consistent  with  pro- 
gram ptirposes  and  applicable  Treasury  reg- 
ulations, so  as  to  minimize  the  time  elapsing 
between  the  transfer  of  such  funds  from  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  the  disburse- 
ment thereof  by  a  State,  whether  such  dis- 
bursement occurs  prior  to  subsequent  to  such 
transfer  of  funds.  States  shall  not  be  held 
accoimtable  for  Interest  earned  on  grant-in- 
aid  funds,  pending  their  disbursement  for 
program  purposes. 

ELIGIBLE  STATE   AGENCY 

Sec.  204.  Notwithstanding  any  other  Fed- 
eral law  which  provides  that  a  single  State 
agency  or  multimember  board  or  commission 
must  l>e  established  or  designated  to  admin- 
ister or  supervise  the  administration  of  any 
grant-in-aid  program,  the  bead  of  any  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  may,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Governor  or  other  appropriate 
executive  or  legislative  authority  of  the  State 


responsible  for  determining  or  revising  the 
organizational  structure  of  State  govern- 
ment, waive  the  single  State  agency  or  multi- 
member board  or  commission  provision  upon 
adequate  showing  that  such  provision  pre- 
vents the  establishment  of  the  most  effective 
and  efficient  organization  arrangements 
within  the  State  government  and  approve 
other  State  administrative  structure  or  ar- 
rangements: Provided,  That  the  head  of  the 
Federal  department  or  agency  determines 
that  the  objectives  of  the  Federal  statute  au- 
thorizing the  grant-in-aid  program  will  not 
be  endangered  by  the  use  of  such  other  State 
structure  or  arrangements. 

TTTLK  in — ^PERMITTING  FEDERAL  DE- 
PARTMENTS AND  AGENCIES  TO  PRO- 
VIDE SPECIAL  OR  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  UNITS  OP 
GOVERNMENT 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  301.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
encourage  intergovernmental  cooperation  in 
the  conduct  of  specialized  or  technical  serv- 
ices and  provision  of  facilities  essential  to 
the  administration  of  State  or  local  govern- 
mental activities,  many  of  which  are  nation- 
wide In  scope  and  financed  in  part  by  Federal 
funds;  to  enable  State  or  local  governments 
to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of  special 
service  functions;  and  to  authorize  all  de- 
partments and  Eigenclee  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  which  do 
not  have  such  authority  to  provide  reimburs- 
able specialized  or  technical  services  to  State 
and  local  governments. 

AUTHORITT    TO    PROVIDE    SERVICE 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  any  department 
or  the  administrative  head  of  any  agency  of 
the  execuUve  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  authorized  within  his  discretion, 
upon  written  request  from  a  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof,  to  provide  specialized 
or  technical  services,  upon  payment  to  the 
department  or  agency  by  the  unit  of  govern- 
ment making  the  request,  of  salaries  and  all 
computable  overhead  and  Indirect  costs  of 
performing  such  services:  Provided,  however. 
That  such  services  shall  include  only  those 
which  the  Dlr«ctor  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud- 
get through  rules  and  regulations,  deter- 
mines may  be  provided  by  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  Such  rules  and  regula- 
tions shaU  be  consistent  with  and  In  fur- 
therance of  the  Government's  policy  of  rely- 
ing on  the  private  enterprise  system  to 
provide  those  services  which  are  reasonably 
and  expeditiously  available  through  ordinary 
business  channels. 

REIMBURSEMENT     OF     APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  308.  All  moneys  received  by  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government,  or  any  bureau  or 
other  administrative  division  thereof,  in  pay- 
ment for  furnishing  specialized  or  technical 
servlcee  as  authorized  under  section  302  shall 
be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  principal 
appropriation  from  which  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing such  services  has  been  paid  or  Is  to  be 
charged,  or  to  the  appropriation  currently 
available  for  the  cost  of  similar  services. 

REPORTS    TO    CONGRESS 

Sec.  304.  The  Secretary  of  any  department 
or  the  administrative  head  of  any  agency  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  furnish  annually  to  the  respec- 
tive Committees  on  Government  Ofteratlons 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a 
summary  report  on  the  scope  of  the  services 
provided  under  the  administration  of  this 
tlUe. 

RESERVATION    OF    EXISTING    AUTHORITT 

Sec.  305.  This  title  Is  In  addlUon  to  and 
does  not  supersede  any  existing  authority 
now  possessed  by  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  with  respect  to  furnishing  services, 
whether  on  a  reimbursable  or  nonreimbur- 
sable basU,  to  State  and  local  units  of 
government. 


TITLE  IV— COORDINATED  INTERGOV- 
ERNMENTAL POLICY  AND  ADMINISTRA- 
TlOtt  OF  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 

DECLARATION        OF       DEVELOPMENT        ASSISTANCE 
POLICY 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  satisfactory  levels  of  living  depend 
upon  the  sound  and  orderly  development  of 
all  areas,  both  urban  and  rural.  Moreover,  in 
a  time  of  rapid  urbanization,  the  sound  and 
orderly  development  of  urban  communities 
depends  to  a  large  degree  upon  the  social  and 
economic  health  and  the  sound  development 
of  smaller  communities  and  rural  areas.  The 
President  sbaU.  therefore,  establish  rules  and 
regulations  for  uniform  application  in  the 
formulation,  evaluation,  and  review  of  Fed- 
eral programs  and  projects  having  a  signifi- 
cant Impact  on  area  and  community  devel- 
opment. Including  programs  providing  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  States  and  localities,  to 
the  end  that  they  shall  most  effectively  serve 
these  basic  objectives.  Such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations shall  provide  for  full  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  achievement  of  the  follow- 
ing specific  objectives  and,  to  the  extent  au- 
thorized by  law,  reasoned  choices  shall  be 
made  between  such  objectives  when  tbey 
conflict — 

(1)  appropriate  land  uses  for  residential, 
commercial,  industrial,  governmental,  insti- 
tutional, and  other  purposes; 

(2)  wise  development  and  conservation  of 
natural  resources.  Including  land,  water, 
minerals,  wildlife,  and  others; 

(3)  balanced  transportation  systems,  In- 
cluding highway,  air.  water,  pedestrian,  mass 
transit,  and  other  modes  for  the  movement 
of  people  and  goods; 

(4)  adequate  outdoor  recreation  and  open 
spaces: 

(5)  protection  of  areas  of  unique  natural 
beauty,  historical,  and  scientific  interest; 

(6)  properly  planned  community  facili- 
ties, including  utilities  for  the  supply  of 
power,  water,  and  communications,  for  the 
safe  disposal  of  wastes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

(7)  concern  for  high  standards  of  design; 
and 

(8)  any  other  objective  through  which 
Federal  or  lederaUy  assisted  development 
programs  or  projects  can  contribute  to  the 
balanced  economic,  social,  and  cultural  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  enhanced  levels  of  living. 

(b)  All  viewpoints — national,  regional, 
Stete,  and  local— shall,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, be  fully  considered  and  taken  into  ac- 
count In  planning  Federal  or  federally  as- 
sisted development  programs  and  projects. 
Regional,  State,  and  local  government  ob- 
jectives shall  be  considered  and  evaluated 
within  a  framework  of  national  public  ob- 
jectives, and  available  projections  of  future 
national  conditions  and  needs  of  regions. 
States,  and  localities  shall  be  considered  in 
plan  formulation,  evaluation,  and  review. 

(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  con- 
sistent with  national  objectives,  all  Federal 
aid  for  urban  development  purposes  shall 
be  consistent  with  and  further  the  objec- 
tives of  State,  regional,  and  local  compre- 
hensive planning.  Consideration  shall  be 
given  to  all  developmental  aspects  of  our 
total  national  community,  including  but  not 
limited  to  housing,  transportation,  eco- 
nomic development,  natural  and  human  re- 
sources development,  community  facilities, 
and  the  general  improvement  of  living  en- 
vironments. 

(d)  Each  Federal  department  and  agency 
administering  a  development  assistance  pro- 
gram shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, consult  with  and  seek  advice  from 
all  other  significantly  affected  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  in  an  effort  to  as- 
sure fully  coordinated  programs. 

(e)  Insofar  as  possible,  systematic  plan- 
ning  required   by   Individual   Federal    pro- 
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grama  (such  m  highway 
renewal,  and  open 
nated  wltb  and  ma^e 
local  and  areawlde 


conatruction.  urban 
space)   Bhall  be  coordl- 
part  of  comprehenalve 
development  planning. 


FAVOaiNO    CMIT  I    or    OCNCKAL    LOCAL 

oovaudUNT 
Sic.  403.  Where  federal  law  proTldes  that 
both  speclal-purpoj  B  unlta  of  local  govern- 
ment and  unite  of  jeneral  local  government 
are  eligible  to  receive  loans  or  granta-ln-ald, 
heada  of  Federal  d  ipartmenta  and  agencies 
shall,  In  the  absence  of  substantial  reasons 
to  the  contrary,  make  such  loans  or  grants- 
in-aid  to  units  of  general  local  government 
rather  than  to  the  special-purpose  unlU  of 
local  government. 

BtTLKS   A^D   BXOtTLAnONS 

Sec.  403.  The  Bur  lau  of  the  Budget  or  such 
other  agency  as  miy  be  designated  by  the 
President  Is  hereby  authorized  to  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regu  latlona  as  are  deemed  ap- 
propriate for  the  e  fectlve  administration  of 
this  title. 


V— CONOR  BSSIONAL 


TITLE 

PBDERAL    GRA14TS 
AND    TO    LOCAi 
MENT 

....    statkmkMt 


>y 

effecti  reness 
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rig  nal 
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programs  are  revise^ 
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grant  programs   an 
have  substantially 
It  Is  further  the 
title  to  provide  for 
Ing   Federal 
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divisions  by   the 
a  view  to  the  form 
tlons    to    assist 
changes  In 
pUcable  to  such 
eliminating  areas  ol 
m  program  operstlfna 
efflcent,    effective, 
Istratton  of  such 
formlty  in  operatlofa 


prograns 
Stat  M 


the 
requlren  ents 
prt  grams 


pr  >gramB, 


Sn:.  502.  Where 

acted  In  the 
Congress  authorizes 
aid  to  two  or  more 
divisions  of  two  or 
plratlon  date  for 
by  law,  and  such 
empted  from  the 
the  authority  to 
son  of  such  Act  to 
slons,  and  other 
theretofore  obligate^ 
than  June  30  of  the 
begins  after  the 


{ ny 


coicurrrEE  studies 
Sec.  503.  Where 
acted  In  the 
Congress  authorize! 
In-ald  over  a  perlo< 
to  two  or  more 
slons  rf  two  or  mori 
period    beginning 
months  Immedlatel; 
which  such  authori^ 
mltteea  of  the 
which  legislation 
would  be  referred 
conduct  studies  of 
such  grants-in-aid 


Sena^ 


REVIEW    OF 

-IN-AID    TO    STATES 

tJNITS    OF    GOVERN- 


op  ptniPosK 


e  purpose  and  intent  of 
a  uniform  policy  and 
>rogram8  for  grant-in-aid 
Federal  Qovernment  to 
their  political  subdivisions 
«d  hereafter  by  the  Con- 
the  subject  of  sufficient 
the  Congress  to  Insure 
of  grants-in-aid  of 
-State-local  coopera- 
enhanced;    (2)    grant 
and  redirected  as  necfes- 
K>ndltlons  arising  subse- 
enactment:  and   (3) 
terminated   when   they 
achieved   their  purpose, 
and  Intent  of  this 
continuing  review  of  exlst- 
for   grant-in-aid    as- 
or  their  ptoUtlcal  sub- 
Comptroller  General   with 
jlatlon  of  recommenda- 
Congren    in    making 
and  procedures  ap- 
In  the  Interest  of 
conflict  and  duplication 
and  achieving  more 
ind    economical    admln- 
and  greater  unl- 
thereof. 


EKPnATION     or     O  tAMT-IN-AID     PKOOSAMS 


Act  of  Congress  en- 
Nlnetj|-&r8t  or  any  subsequent 
the  making  of  grants-ln- 
!  tates  or  to  political  sub- 
more  States  and  no  ex- 
authority  Is  specified 
Is  not  specifically  ex- 
pressions of  this  title,  then 
grants-in-aid  by  rea- 
Jtates,  political  subdlvl- 
benellclarles  from  funds  not 
shall  expire  not  later 
Ifth  calendar  year  which 
efin  tive  date  of  such  Act. 


I  jiy 


su  :h 
grt  ,nt 


make 


ORANT-IN-Am  PKOGSAMS 

Act  of  Congress  en- 

Nlnetjf  first  or  any  subsequent 

the  making  of  grants- 

of  three  or  more  years 

I  or  to  political  subdlvl- 

States,  then  during  the 

lot    later    than    twelve 

preceding  the  date  on 

is  to  expire,  the  com- 

and  of  the  House  to 

exltendlng  such  authority 

shill.  separately  or  Jointly, 

program  iinder  which 

U'e  made  with  a  view 


tie 


to  ascertaining,  among  other  matters  of  con- 
cern to  the  committees,  the  following: 

(1)  The  extent  to  which  the  purposes  for 
which  the  granto-ln-ald  are  authorized  have 
been  met; 

(2)  The  extent  to  which  such  programs  can 
be  carried  on  without  further  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States; 

(3)  Whether  or  not  any  changes  In  pur- 
pose, direction,  or  administration  of  the  orig- 
inal program,  or  In  procedixre*  and  require- 
ments applicable  thereto,  to  conform  to  rec- 
ommendations by  the  Comptroller  General 
under  section  504,  should  be  made; 

(4)  Whether  or  not  any  changes  In  pur- 
pKMe,  direction,  or  administration  of  the  orig- 
inal program  should  be  made  in  the  light  of 
reports  and  recommendations  submitted  on 
request  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tet^overnmental  Relations;  and 

(5)  The  extent  to  which  such  grant-in-aid 
programs  are  adequate  to  meet  the  growing 
and  changing  needs  which  they  were  de- 
signed to  support. 

Each  such  committee  shall  report  the  re* 
suits  of  its  Investigation  and  study  to  Its  re- 
spective House  not  later  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  before  such  authority  is 
due  to  expire. 

STUDIKS  BT  COMPTBOLLBI  OKNERAL  Or  nSERAL 
GBANT-IN-Am  PKOGKAMS 

Sec.  504.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
make  continuing  studies  of  presently  existing 
and  all  future  programs  for  grant-in-aid  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
States  or  their  political  subdivisions  concern- 
ing the  extent  to  which  programs  confilct  and 
duplication  can  be  eliminated  and  more  ef- 
fective, efficient,  economical,  and  uniform 
administration  of  such  programs  could  be 
achieved  by  changing  certain  requirements 
and  procedures  applicable  thereto. 

In  reviewing  such  programs  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  shall  consider,  among  other  rele- 
vant matters,  the  equalization  formulas,  and 
the  budgetary,  accounting,  reporting  and  ad- 
ministrative procedures  applicable  to  such 
programs.  Reports  on  such  studies,  together 
with  recommendations,  shall  be  submitted 
by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the  .Congress. 
Reports  on  expiring  programs  should,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  be  submitted  In  the  year 
prior  to  the  date  set  for  their  expiration. 

STtTDIXS    BT    ADVISOKT    COMMISSION    ON    INTEa- 
GOVERN  MENTAL     RELATIONS 

Sec.  505.  Upon  request  of  any  committee 
referred  to  In  section  603,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations  (es- 
tablished by  Public  Law  8&-380.  as  amended ) 
shall,  during  the  same  period  referred  to  in 
such  section,  conduct  studies  of  the  Inter- 
governmental relations  aspects  of  programs 
which  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  such 
section.  Including  (1)  the  Impact  of  such 
programs,  if  any,  on  the  structural  organiza- 
tion of  State  and  local  governments  and  on 
Federal-state-local  fiscal  relations,  and  (2) 
the  coordination  of  Federal  administration 
of  such  programs  with  State  and  local  ad- 
ministration thereof,  and  shall  report  its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  such  com- 
mittee. 

RCCOROS    AND    AUDIT 

Sec.  506.  (a)  Each  State  or  political  sub- 
division  thereof    receiving   assistance   under 

( 1 )  any  Act  of  Congress  enacted  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  which  provides  for 
a  grant-in-aid  from  the  United  States  to  a 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 

(2)  any  new  grant-in-aid  agreement,  or  ex- 
tension, modification,  or  alteration  of  any 
existing  grant-in-aid  agreement  pursuant  to 
existing  law  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Federal  agency  administering  such  grant  may 
prescribe,  including  records  which  fully  dis- 
close the  amount  and  disposition  by  such 
recipient  of  such  grant-in-aid,  the  total  cost 
of  the  project  or  undertaking  in  connection 
with  which  such  grant-in-aid  is  given  or 


used,  and  the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  supplied 
by  other  sources,  and  such  other  records  as 
will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  head  of  the  Federal  agency  admin- 
istering such  grant  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  such  recipients  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  grants  received. 

TITLE  VI— ACQUISITION,  USE,  AND  DIS- 
POSITION OF  LAND  WITHIN  URBAN 
AREAS  BT  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  IN  CON- 
FORMITY WITH  LAND  UTILIZATION 
PROGRAMS  OF  AFFECTED  LOCAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

amendment     or     rZDERAL      PROPERTT     AND     AD- 
MINISTRATIVE    SERVICES     ACT 

Sec.  601.  The  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Service  Act  oif  1949,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.),  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  title  as  follows: 

'■TITLE  VIII— URBAN  LAND  UTILIZATION 

"SHORT  TTTUe 

"Sec.  801.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
-'Federal  Urban  Land-Use  Act'. 

"DSCLAEATION  OP  PtniPOSE  AND  POUCT 

"Sec.  802.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
promote  more  harmonious  Intergovernmental 
relations  and  to  encourage  sound  planning 
zoning,  and  land  use  practices  by  prescribing 
uniform  policies  and  procedures  whereby  the 
Administrator  shall  acquire,  use,  and  dispose 
of  land  in  urban  areas  In  order  that  urban 
land  transactions  entered  Into  for  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  or  on  behalf  of 
other  Federal  agencies  shall,  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable,  be  consistent  with  zoning 
and  land-use  practices  and  shall  be  made  In 
accordance  with  planning  and  development 
objectives  of  the  local  governments  and  local 
planning  agencies  concerned. 

"DISPOSAL  OP  T7RBAN  LANDS 

"Sec  803.  (a)  Whenever  the  Administrator 
contemplates  the  dlsptosal  for  or  on  behalf  of 
any  Federal  agency  of  any  real  property 
situated  within  an  urban  area,  he  shall,  prior 
to  offering  such  land  for  sale,  give  reason- 
able notice  to  the  head  of  the  governing  body 
of  the  umt  of  general  local  government  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  zoning  and  land-use 
regulation  In  the  geographical  area  within 
which  the  land  or  lands  are  located  in  order 
to  afford  the  government  the  opportunity  of 
zoning  for  the  use  of  such  land  in  accordance 
with  local  comprehensive  planning. 

"(b)  The  Administrator,  to  the  greatest 
practicable  extent,  shall  furnish  to  all  pro- 
spective purchasers  of  such  real  property,  full 
and  complete  Information  concerning — 

"(1)  current  zoning  regulations  and  pro- 
spective zoning  requirements  and  objectives 
for  such  property  when  it  la  unzoned; 

"(2)  current  availability  to  such  property 
of  streets,  sidewalks,  sewers,  water,  street 
lights,  and  other  service  facilities  and  pro- 
spective availability  of  such  services  if  such 
property  is  Included  In  comprehensive  plan- 
ning. 

"ACQUisrrioN  or  change  op  ttsb  op  real 

PROPERTY 

"Sec.  804.  (a)  To  the  extent  practicable, 
prior  to  a  commitment  to  acquire  any  real 
property  situated  In  an  urban  area,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  notify  the  unit  of  general 
local  government  exercising  zoning  and  land- 
use  Jurisdiction  over  the  land  proposed  to  be 
purchased  of  his  Intent  to  acquire  such  land 
and  the  proposed  use  of  the  property.  In  the 
event  that  the  Administrator  determines  that 
such  advance  notice  would  have  an  adverse 
Impact  on  the  proposed  purchase,  he  shall, 
upon  conclusion  of  the  acquisition,  imme- 
diately notify  such  local  government  of  the 
acquisition  and  the  proposed  use  of  the 
property. 
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"(b)  In  the  acquUltlon  or  change  of  use 
of  any  real  property  situated  In  an  urban 
area  as  a  site  for  public  building,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall,  to  the  extent  he  determines 
practicable — 

"(1)  consider  aU  objections  made  to  any 
such  acquisition  or  change  of  tise  by  such 
unit  of  government  upon  the  ground  that 
the  proposed  acquisition  or  change  of  use 
conflicts  or  would  conflict  with  the  zoning 
regulations  or  planning  objectives  of  such 
units;  and 

"(2)  comply  with  and  conform  to  such 
regulations  of  the  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment having  jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
the  area  within  which  such  property  is  situ- 
ated and  the  planning  and  development  ob- 
jectives of  such   local   government. 

"Sec  805.  The  procedures  prescribed  in 
sections  803  and  804  may  be  waived  during 
any  period  of  national  emergency  proclaimed 
by  the  President. 

"DETINmONS 

"Sec.  806.  As  used  in  this  Utle — 

"(a)  'Unit  of  general  local  government' 
means  any  city,  county,  town,  parish,  village, 
or  other  general-piuTKJse  political  subdivision 
of  a  State. 

"(b)  'Urban  area'  means — 

"(1)  any  geographical  area  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  any  incorporated  city,  town, 
borough,  village  or  other  unit  of  general  local 
government,  except  county  or  parish,  having 
a  popuUtlon  of  ten  thousand  or  mote 
Inhabitants; 

"(2)  that  portion  of  the  geographical  area 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  county,  town, 
township,  or  slmUar  govemmentol  entity 
which  contains  no  incorporated  tinlt  of  gen- 
eral local  government  but  has  a  population 
density  equal  to  or  exceeding  one  thousand 
five  hundred  inhabitants  per  square  mile; 

and 

"(3)   that  portion  of  any  geographical  area 

having  a  population  density  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeding one  thousand  five  hundred  inhabi- 
tants per  square  mile  and  situated  adjacent 
to  the  boundary  of  any  Incorporated  unit  of 
general  local  government  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  ten  thousand  or  more  Inhabitants. 
"(c)  'Comprehensive  planning'  Includes 
the  following,  to  the  extent  directly  related 
to  the  needs  of  a  unit  of  general  local 
government: 

"  ( 1 )  preparation,  as  a  guide  for  long-range 
development,  of  general  physical  plans  with 
respect  to  (A)  the  pattern  and  Intensity  of 
land  use.  (B)  the  provision  of  public  faclU- 
tles  (including  transportation  facilities)  and 
other  governmental  services,  and  (C)  the 
effective  development  and  utilization  of 
human  and  natural  resources; 

"(2)  long-range  physical  and  fiscal  plans 
for  such  action; 

"(3)  programing  of  capital  improvements 
and  other  major  expenditures,  a  determina- 
tion of  relaUve  urgency,  together  with  de- 
finitive financing  plana  for  such  expendl- 
tuies  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  program; 

"(4)  coordination  of  all  related  plans  and 
activities  of  the  State  and  local  governments 
and  agencies  concerned;  and 

"(6)  preparation  of  regulatory  and  ad- 
ministrative measures  in  support  of  the 
foregoing." 

TITLE  vn— UNIFORM  RELOCATION 

ASSISTANCE 

DECLARATION    OP    POLICT 

SEC.  701.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
establish  a  uniform  policy  for  the  fair  and 
equiUble  treatment  of  owners,  tenants,  and 
other  persons  displaced  by  the  acquisition 
of  real  property  in  Federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted programs  so  that  as  far  as  practical 
such  persons  shall  be  left  not  worse  off  econ- 
omically than  they  were  before  being  dis- 
placed. Such  a  policy  shall  be  as  uniform  as 
practicable  as  to  (1)  relocation  payments. 
(2)    advisory  assistance,    (3)    assurance   of 


availability   of   standard    housing,    and    (4) 
Federal   reimbursement  for  relocation   pay- 
ments tmder  federally  assisted  programs. 
Part  A. — ^Federally  Programs 

RELOCATION    PAYMENTS 

Se«J»  702.  (a)  If  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  acquires  real  property  for  public 
use  in  a  State,  he  shall  make  fair  and  rea- 
sonable relocation  payments  to  displaced 
persona  In  accordance  with  the  regulations 
establUbed  by  the  President  under  section 
705  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  payments  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  an 
additional  payment  of  >300  Is  authorized  for 
any  displaced  person  who  moves  from  a 
dweUlng  If  the  displaced  person  purchases  a 
dwelling  for  the  purpose  of  residence  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  actual  dUplace- 
ment,  except  that  such  displaced  person  shall 
be  eligible  for  payment  under  this  subsec- 
tion only  when  the  dwelUng  purchasedTs 
situated  upon  real  estate  In  which  such  per- 
son acquires  fee  title,  life  estate,  nlnety-nlne- 
year  lease,  or  other  type  of  long-term  lease 
equivalent  to  fee  ownership. 

(c)  If  any  displaced   person  who  moves 
or   discontinues   his   business   elects   to   ac- 
cept the  payment  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section in  lieu  of  the  payment  authorized 
for  such  business  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  bead  of  such  Federal   agency 
shall   make  a  fixed   relocation   payment  to 
such  person  in  an  amotmt  equal  to  the  aver- 
age annual  net  earnings  of  the  business,  or 
$5,000,    whichever    U    the    lesser:    Provided, 
however,  That  in  the  case  of  a  displaced  per- 
son who  Is  62  years  of  age  or  over,  the  fixed 
relocation  payment  shall  be  Increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  twice  the  average  annual  net 
earnings  of  the  business,  or  $5,000,  whichever 
Is  the  lesser.   No  payment  shall   be   made 
under  this  subsection  imless  the  head  of 
such  agency  Is  satisfied   that  the   business 
(1)  cannot  be  relocated  without  a  substan- 
tial 1068  of  its  existing  patronage,  and   (2) 
Is  not  a  p«irt  of  a  commercial   enterprise 
having  at  least  one  other  establishment,  not 
being  acquired  by  the  United  States,  which 
Is  engaged  In  the  same  or  similar  bustaess. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,   the   term 
"average  annual  net  earnings"  means  one- 
half  of  any  net  earnings  of  the  business, 
before  Federal,  State,  and  local  Income  taxes, 
during  the  two  taxable  years  Immediately 
preceding  the   taxable  year  in  which  such 
business  moves  from  the  real  property  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  and  Includes 
any  compensation  paid  by  the  business  to 
the  owner,  his  spouse,  or  his  dependent  chil- 
dren  during    such    two-year    period.    Such 
earnings  and  compensation  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  Federal  Income  tax  returns  filed 
by   such   business   and   Its   owner  and   his 
spouse  and  dependent  children  for  such  two 
taxable  years. 

(d)  If  any  displaced  person  who  moves 
from  a  dweUmg  elects  to  accept  the  pay- 
ments authorized  by  this  subsection  In  lieu 
of  the  payments  authorized  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  for  moving  from  such 
dweUlng,  the  head  of  such  Federal  agency 
shaU  make  the  following  fixed  relocation 
payments  to  such  person: 

(1)  A  moving  expense  allowance,  deter- 
mined according  to  a  schedule  establUhed 
by  the  head  of  such  agency,  not  to  exceed 
$200; 

(2)  A  dislocation  allowance  equal  to  the 
amount  paid  imder  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  or  $100,  whichever  Is  the  lesser; 

(3)  An  additional  payment  of  $300  if  the 
displaced  person  purchases  a  dwelling  for 
the  purpose  of  reeldence  within  one  year 
from  the  date  of  actual  displacement  except 
that  such  displaced  person  shall  be  eligible 
for  payment  under  this  subsection  only 
when  the  dweUlng  purchased  is  situated 
upon  real  estate  in  which  such  person  ac- 
quires fee  title,  life  estate,  ninety-nine-year 


lease,    or    other    type    of    long-term    lease 
equivalent  to  fee  ownership;  and 

(e)  If  any  displaced  person  who  moves 
or  discontinues  a  farm  (^ration  elects  to 
accept  the  payment  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section In  lieu  of  the  payment  authorized 
for  such  farm  operation  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  head  of  such  Federal 
agency  shall  make  a  fixed  relocation  pay- 
ment to  such  person  In  the  amount  of 
$1,000.  In  the  case  where  the  entire  farm 
operation  Is  not  acquired  by  such  Federal 
agency,  the  payment  authorized  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  made  only  If  the  head 
of  such  agency  determines  that  the  re- 
mainder property  Is  no  longer  an  economic 
unit. 

(f)(1)  In  addition  to  any  amount  under 
subsections  (a),  (b),  (c).  (d).  and  (e)  of 
this  section,  the  head  of  such  Federal  agency 
may  pay  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  displaced 
family,  displaced  elderly  individual,  or  dis- 
placed handicapped  individual,  monthly  pay- 
ments over  a  period  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
four  months  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$500  m  the  first  twelve  months  and  $500  In 
the  second  twelve  months  to  assist  such  dis- 
placed family  or  Individual  to  secure  a  de- 
cent, safe,  and  sanitary  dwelling.  Subject  to 
the  UmlUtlon  Imposed  by  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  additional  payment  shall  be 
an  amount  which,  when  added  to  20  per  cen- 
tum of  the  annual  Income  of  the  displaced 
individual  or  family  at  the  time  of  displace- 
ment, equals  the  average  annual  rental  re- 
quired for  such  a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
dwelling  of  modest  standards  adequate  in 
size  to  accommodate  the  displaced  Individ- 
ual or  family  in  areas  not  generally  less  de- 
sirable in  regard  to  public  utilities  and  pub- 
lic and  commercial  facilities:  Provided.  That 
such  payment  shall  be  made  only  to  an  in- 
dividual or  family  who  Is  unable  to  secure 
a  dwelling  unit  In  a  low-rent  housing  project 
assisted  under  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937.  or  under  a  State  or  local  program 
found  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  to  have  the  same  general 
purposes  as  the  Federal  program  under  such 
Act.  or  a  dweUlng  imlt  assisted  under  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  make  the  determinations 
under  this  subsection  on  the  amount  of  as- 
sistance according  to  family  size,  family  or 
Individual  Income,  average  rents  required,  or 
similar  considerations  for  all  agencies  mak- 
ing such  payments. 

(3)  The  additional  payments  under  this 
subsection  may  be  paid  on  a  lump  sum  or 
other  than  monthly  basis  In  cases  In  which 
the  small  size  of  the  payments  that  would 
otherwise  be  required  do  not  warrant  a  num- 
ber of  separate  payments  or  In  other  cases 
in  which  other  than  monthly  pmyments  are 
determined  warranted  by  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency. 

(4)  No  payment  received  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  considered  as  Income  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  eligibility  or  the 
extent  of  eligibility  of  any  person  for  assist- 
ance under  the  Social  Security  Act  or  any 
other  Federal  Act. 

(g)(1)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
authorized,  the  head  of  such  Federal  agency 
shall  make  a  payment  to  the  owner  of  real 
property  which  Is  acquired  for  the  project 
and  which  Is  Improved  by  a  single-  or  two- 
family  dwelling  occupied  by  the  owner  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year  prior  to 
the  Initiation  of  negotiations  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  property.  Such  payment,  not  to 
exceed  $5,000.  shall  be  an  amount  which, 
when  added  to  the  acquisition  payment, 
equals  the  average  price  required  for  a  de- 
cent, safe,  and  sanitary  dwelling  of  modest 
standards  adequate  in  size  to  acconmiodate 
the  displaced  owner,  reasonably  accessible  to 
public  services  and  places  of  employment 
and  avaUable  on  the  private  market:   Pro- 
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vided.  That  such  (ayment  shall  be  made  only 
to  a  displaced  om  ner  who  purchase*  and  oc- 
cupies a  dwelUiig  within  one  year  subsequent 
to  the  date  on  wl  ilch  he  Is  required  to  move 
from  the  dwelUn  [  acquired  for  the  project. 

(3)  The  Secret  uj  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  sha  I  make  the  determinations 
under  this  subsei  Uon  on  the  prices  prevail- 
ing In  the  locallt  ■  for  dwellings  meeting  the 
requirements  of  ]  laragraph  (1)  above  for  all 
agencies  making  buch  payments. 

RSLOCATIOK   AsaisTANCi   paooaAMB 

Sac.  703.  (a)  It  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  acquires  r  sal  property  for  public  use 
in  a  State,  he  ihall  provide  a  relocation 
assistance  program  for  displaced  persons 
which  shall  offer  the  services  described  in 
subsection  (c)  of  ;hls  section.  If  the  head  of 
such  agency  detei  mines  that  other  persons, 
occupying  propertjr  Immediately  adjacent  to 
the  real  property  acquired,  are  caused  sub- 
stantial economic  Injury  because  of  the  pub- 
lic Improvement  lor  which  such  property  U 
acq\ilred,  he  may  offer  such  persons  reloca- 
tion services  undir  such  program. 

(b)  Federal  agmdea  admlnUterlng  pro- 
grams which  may  be  of  assistance  to  dis- 
placed persons  co  rered  by  this  Act  shall  co- 
operate to  the  ma  dmum  extent  feasible  virlth 
the  Wderal  or  8t«  te  agency  causing  the  dls- 

'placAnent  to  aasu  re  that  such  displaced  per- 
sons receive  the  i  aaxlmum  aasUtance  avail- 
able to  them. 

(c)  Each  reloca  Ion  assistance  program  re- 
quired by  subsect  on  (a)  of  thU  section  shaU 
include,  to  the  mi  jdmum  extent  practicable, 
such  measuree.  fi  cllltlea,  or  services  as  may 
be  necessary  or  s  pproprlate  In  order  ( 1 )  to 
determine  the  nieda  of  displaced  famUles, 
Individuals,  bust  leaa  concerns,  and  farm 
operators  for  rel  icatlon  asslsUnce;  (2)  to 
assure  that  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  prior  to  d  splacement,  there  will  be 
available.  In  areai  not  generally  less  desirable 
in  regard  to  pub  Ic  utilities  and  public  and 
commercUl  facllUlea  and  at  penU  or  prices 
within  the  Onanslal  means  of  the  families 
and  Individuals  (isplaced,  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  building  j  equal  In  number  to  the 
number  of,  and  i  .vallable  to,  such  displaced 
famlUea  and  Indi  vlduals  and  reasonably  ac- 
cessible to  their  places  of  employment,  ex- 
cept that  the  President  may  preecrlbe  by 
regulation  sltuat  od«  when  such  awurancee 
may  be  waived;  3)  to  assist  owners  of  dis- 
placed buslneaset  and  displaced  farm  oper- 
ators In  obtamini ;  and  becoming  established 
In  suitable  buslni  aa  locations  or  replacement 
farms;  (4)  to  sup  ;>ly  Information  concerning 
the  Federal  Hou  ilng  Administration  home 
acquisition  progrt  m  under  section  221  (d)  (2) 
of  the  National  H  >u8lng  Act.  the  small  busi- 
ness disaster  loaa  program  under  section 
7(b)  (3)  of  the  Sn  all  Business  Act.  and  other 
programs  offering  assistance  to  displaced  per- 
sons; (5)  to  asslit  In  minimizing  hardships 
to  displaced  per»»ns  In  adjusting  to  reloca- 
tion; and  (6)  to  a  «ure.  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable,  the  »ordlnatlon  of  relocation 
activities  with  o  her  project  activities  and 
other  planned  or  proposed  governmental  ac- 
tions m  the  coitununlty  or  nearby  areas 
which  may  affect  the  carrying  out  of  the  re- 
location program. 

(d)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  7(b)  of  the 
Small  Business  ^ct  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(3)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  In  cooperation  vlth  banks  or  other  lending 
institutions  throi  igh  agreements  to  partici- 
pate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis)  as 
the  Admlnlstratlc  a  may  determine  to  be  nec- 
essary or  approprl  ite  to  assist  any  small  busi- 
ness concern  In  o  tntlnuing  In  business  at  Its 
existing  location.  In  reestablishing  its  b\ui- 
ness,  in  purchasio  g  a  business  or  in  establish- 
ing a  new  business,  if  the  Administration 
determines  that  luch  concern  has  suffered 
substantial  econo  inic  Injury  as  the  result  of 
its  displacement  >y,  or  location  in,  adjacent 


to,  or  near,  a  federally  aided  urban  renewal 
project  or  highway  construction  program  or 
any  other  public  Improvement  program  con- 
ducted by  or  with  funds  provided  in  whole 
or  m  part  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by 
the  States;  and  the  purpose  of  a  loan  made 
pursuant  to  such  project  or  program  may. 
In  the  discretion  of  the  Administration,  In- 
clude the  purchase  or  construction  of  other 
premises  whether  or  not  the  borrower  owned 
the  premises  occupied  by  the  buslnest  and,". 

BTATKS    ACmtO    A8.AOKNTS   FOa    VKDKaAI. 

paoaaAMS 
Sac.  704.  Whenever  real  property  is  ac- 
quired by  a  State  agency  for  a  Federal  public 
Improvement  project,  such  acquisition  shall, 
for  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  an  ac- 
quisition by  the  Federal  agency  having  au- 
thority over  such  project  and  such  Federal 
agency  shall  make  relocation  payments,  pro- 
vide relocation  asslsUnce,  and  provide  as- 
surance of  availability  of  housing  as  re- 
quired In  the  case  of  acquisitions  of  real 
property  by  a  Federal  agency. 

AtTTHORrXT    OF   THE    PBXSmXNT 

Sxc.  706.  (a)  To  carry  Into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
he  may  determine  to  be  necessary  to  aasure — 

(1)  that  relocation  payments  authorised 
by  section  702  shall  be  fair  and  reasonable 
and  as  uniform  as  practicable; 

(2)  that  a  displaced  person  who  makes 
proper  application  for  a  relocation  payment 
authorized  for  such  person  by  section  703(a) 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  or  paid — 

(A)  his  actual  reasonable  expenses  In  mov- 
ing himself,  his  family,  his  business,  farm 
operation,  or  other  personal  property,  and 
for  his  actual  and  reasonable  expenses  In 
searching  for  a  replacement  property; 

(B)  If  he  disposes  of  personal  property  on 
moving  his  business  or  farm  operation  and 
replaces  such  property  at  the  new  location 
at  a  price  exceeding  the  sale  price,  the 
amount  of  the  difference  of  such  prices  not 
to  exceed,  however,  the  estimated  cost  of 
moving  the  property  or  its  market  value, 
whichever  Is  less:  and 

(C)  such  other  expenses  aivthorlsed  by 
section  703(a)  as  may  be  provided  for  In 
regulations  issued  under  this  section; 

(3)  that  a  displaced  person  who  makes 
proper  application  for  a  relocation  payment 
authorized  for  such  person  by  this  title  shall 
be  paid  promptly  after  a  move  or.  in  certain 
hardship  cases,  the  President  may,  by  regula- 
tion, authorize  advance  payment  of  certain 
relocation  costs; 

(4)  that  any  person  aggrieved  by  a  deter- 
mination as  to  eligibility  for  a  relocation 
payment  authorized  by  this  title,  or  the 
amount  of  a  payment,  may  have  his  appli- 
cation reviewed  by  the  head  of  the  agency; 
and 

(5)  that  a  displaced  person  shall  have  a 
reasonable  time  In  which  to  apply  for  a 
relocation  pajrment  authorized  by  this  title. 

(b)  The  President  may,  by  regulation, 
establish  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  a 
relocation  payment  authorized  by  section 
703(a)  with  due  consideration  for  the  dec- 
laration of  policy  m  this  title  and  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and 
section  707(b). 

(c)  In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  ex- 
pense and  duplication  of  functions,  and  to 
promote  uniform  and  effective  administration 
of  relocation  assistance  programs  for  dis- 
placed persons,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  require  that  any  Federal  agency  make  re- 
location payments  or  provide  relocation  serv- 
ices, or  otherwise  carry  out  Its  functions  un- 
der this  title,  by  utilizing  the  facilities,  per- 
soimel,  and  services  of  any  other  Federal 
agency,  or  by  entering  Into  appropriate  con- 
tracts or  agreements  with  any  State  agency 
having  an  established  organization  for  con- 
ducting relocation  assistance  programs. 


(d)  The  President  may  make  such  other 
rules  and  regulations  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  as  he  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  this  title. 

roKD  AVAn.AMi.rrT 

Sac.  706.  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
available  to  any  Federal  agency  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  real  property  or  any  Interest 
therein  shall  be  available  also  for  obligation 
and  expenditure  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

Past  B. — FEDaaAiXT  Assisted  PaooaAMS 

aaUKTATIOK  PATMXNTS  AND  ASSISTANCE;  AS- 
SUaAMCB  OP  AVAXLABIUTT  OP   HOUSINO 

Sxc.  707.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  on  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  no  grant  to.  or  contract  or 
agreement  with  a  State  agency,  under  which 
Federal  financial  assistance  will  be  available 
to  pay  the  cost  In  connection  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  real  property  or  of  a  public  Im- 
provement for  which  real  property  Is  to  be 
acquired  or  as  the  result  of  which  displace- 
ment will  otherwise  occur,  may  be  approved 
by  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  such  Federal 
financial  assistance  unless  such  State  agency 
has  entered  Into  an  agreement  with  the  head 
of  such  Federal  agency  to  provide  to  dis- 
placed persons  for  moves  from  such  real 
property — 

( 1 )  fair  and  reasonable  relocation  payments 
as  described  In  section  702(a)  of  this  title 
and  in  accordance  with  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  President  under  section  705 
of  this  tiUe; 

(2)  fixed  relocation  payments  In  the  same 
amounts  and  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  are  required  to  be  made  by  a 
Federal  agency  by  subsections  703  (c),  (d), 
(e),and  (f)  of  thistiUe; 

(3)  relocation  assistance  programs  offer- 
ing the  services  described  in  section  703(c) 
of  this  Utle: 

(4)  a  feaaible  method  for  the  temporary 
relocation  of  families  and  Individuals  dis- 
placed from  the  property  acquired,  and  as- 
surance that  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  prior  to  displacement,  there  will  be 
available  in  areas  not  generally  less  desirable 
in  regard  to  public  utilities  and  public  and 
oommerclal  facilities  and  at  rents  or  prices 
within  the  financial  means  of  the  families 
and  individuals  displaced,  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  dwellings  equal  In  number  to  the 
number  of  and  available  to  such  displaced 
families  and  individuals  and  reasonably  ac- 
cessible to  their  places  of  employment;  and 

(5)  a  payment  for  owner-occupants  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  are  re- 
quired to  be  made  by  Federal  agencies  by 
subsection  702(g)  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  no  such  payment  shall  be  required  or 
included  as  a  project  cost  under  subsection 
707(c)  if  the  owner-occupant  receives  a  pay- 
ment required  by  the  State  law  of  eminent 
domain  which  is  determined  by  the  head  of 
the  Federal  agency  to  have  substantially  the 
same  purpose  and  effect  as  subsection  703(g) 
and  to  be  part  of  the  cost  of  the  project  for 
which  Federal  financial  assistance  is  avail- 
able. 

(b)  As  a  condition  to  further  assistance  to 
a  State  agency  for  the  acquisition  of  real 
property  or  of  a  public  Improvement  for 
which  real  property  is  to  be  acquired  or  as 
a  result  of  which  displacement  will  other- 
wise occur,  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency 
shall  require,  within  a  reasonable  time  prior 
to  actual  displacement,  satisfactory  assur- 
ance by  the  State  agency  that  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  dwellings  as  required  by  sub- 
section 707(a)(4)  are  available  for  the  re- 
location of  each  such  individual  or  family. 

(c)  The  cost  to  a  State  agency  of  providing 
the  payments  and  services  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  may  be  Included 
as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  project  for  which 
Federal  financial  assistance  Is  available  to 
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such  State  agency  and  such  State  agency 
shaU  be  eligible  for  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance with  respect  to  such  payments  and 
services  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  with  respect  to  other  project  costs: 
Provided,  That,  notwithstanding  any  other 
Uw,  the  Federal  agency  providing  such  as- 
sistance ShaU  contribute  the  first  $25,000  of 
the  cost  of  providing  such  payments  to  any 
person  displaced  prior  to  July  1,  1971:  And 
provided  further.  That  no  SUte  agency  need 
agree  to  make  any  relocation  payment  in 
excess  of  $25,000  to  any  dUplaced  person  In 
order  to  receive  the  aasUUnce  authorized  by 
the  subsection. 

(d)  In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  ex- 
penses and  dupUcaUon  of  funcUons,  and  to 
promote  uniform  and  effective  administra- 
tion of  relocation  assistance  programs  for 
displaced  persons,  any  agreement  by  a  State 
agency  under  subsection  (a)  of  thU  section 
shall  provide  that  such  agency  may  make 
relocation  payments  or  provide  relocation 
assUtance  or  otherwise  carry  out  lU  fimc- 
tlons  vmder  this  title  by  utilizing  the  facil- 
ities, personnel,  and  services  of  any  other 
State  agency  having  an  established  organiza- 
tion for  conducting  relocation  assistance 
programs. 

(e)  Any  grant  to,  or  contract  or  agree- 
ment with  a  State  agency  executed  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  under  which 
Federal  financial  assistance  Is  available  to 
pay  the  cost  In  connection  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  real  property,  or  of  the  improvement 
for  which  such  property  is  acquired,  may  be 
amended  to  include  an  agreement  as  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(f)  If  the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  deter- 
mines that  It  U  necessary  for  the  expeditious 
completion  of  a  public  Improvement  for 
which  a  SUte  agency  has  entered  into 
agreement,  as  described  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  secUon,  to  make  relocation  pajrments 
to  displaced  persons,  or  to  provide  the  ftmds 
necessary  to  meet  the  requlremenU  of  sec- 
tion 805(b)  (1)  of  this  Act.  he  may  advance 
the  Federal  share  of  such  relocaUon  pay- 
ments and  an  amount  necessary  to  make  the 
required  payments  under  section  805(b)(1) 
to  such  State  agency.  Upon  determination  by 
the  head  of  such  Federal  agency  that  any 
part  of  the  funds  advanced  to  a  SUte  agency 
under  thU  subsection  are  no  longer  required, 
the  amount  which  he  determines  not  to  be 
required  shall  be  repaid  upon  demand.  Any 
sum  advanced  and  not  repaid  on  demand 
shall  be  deducted  from  sums  otherwise  avail- 
able to  such  SUte  agency  from  Federal 
sources. 

DISPLACEMENT  BY  CCKTAIN  PaOOEAMS  BECKIV- 
INO  ASSISTANCE  TTNOBE  TTTLE  I  OP  THE  HOTJS- 
INO    ACT    OP    1949,    AS    AMENDED 

Sec.  708.  A  person  who  moves  or  discon- 
tinues his  business,  or  moves  other  personal 
property,  or  moves  from  his  dwelling  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  as  a  direct 
result  of  any  project  or  program  which  re- 
ceives Federal  financial  asslsUnce  under  title 
I  of  the- Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  be  deemed 
to  be  a  displaced  person. 

SEVKEABII.ITT 

Sec  709.  If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumsUnce  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
this  title  and  the  application  of  the  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

ACTS  BEFXALED 

Sec.  710.  (a)  The  follovrtng  laws  and  parts 
of  laws  are  hereby  repealed : 

(1)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reimburse 
owners  of  lands  required  for  development 
under  his  jurisdiction  for  their  moving  ex- 
penses, and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
May  29,  1958  (43  U.S.C.  1231-1234). 
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(2)  Paragraph  14  of  section  203(b)  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958 
(42  0.S.C.2473). 

(3)  Section  2880  of  tttle  10,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(4)  Section  133  of  title  23,  United  SUtes 

(yode. 

(5)  Section  7(b)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  (49  VB.C.  1606(b)). 

(6)  SecUon  105(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  (42  UJS.C.  145S(C) ). 

(7)  Section  114  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
(42U.S.C.  1466). 

(8)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  15  of  the 
United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937  (42  U.S.C. 
1415(8)),  except  the  first  sentence  of  such 
paragraph. 

(9)  SecUon  404  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  3074). 

(10)  Section  107  of  the  Demonstration 
ClUes  and  MetropollUn  Development  Act  of 
1966  (42U.S.C.3307). 

(b)   Any  rights  or  llabillUes  now  exlsUng 
tmder  prior  AcU  or  portions  thereof  shall 
not  be  affected  by  the  repeal  of  such  prior 
Acts  or  portions  thereof  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  secUon. 
TITLE  Vm — ^UNIFORM  LAND  ACQUISI- 
TION POLICY 
Pabt  A. — ^Fedeeal  Pbogeams 


VNIPOBM   POLICT   ON   LAND  ACQTJlSmON 
PKACnCES 

Sec.  801.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  the 
acqulslUon  of  real  property  by  amicable 
agreements  with  owners,  to  relieve  congestion 
In  the  courts,  to  assure  consistent  treatment 
for  owners  In  the  many  Federal  programs, 
and  to  promote  public  confidence  In  Federal 
land  acqulslUon  pracUoes,  heads  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  shall  be  governed  by  the  follow- 
ing policies : 

(1)  The  head  of  a  Federal  agency  shall 
conduct  transacUons  for  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assure 
to  the  extent  possible  that  persons  whose 
property  is  acquired  shall  not  be  worse  off 
economically  than  they  were  before  the  prop- 
erty was  acquired. 

(2)  The  head  of  a  Federal  agency  shaU 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  acquire  real 
property  by  negotiated  purchase. 

(3)  Real  property  shall  be  appraised  before 
the  Initiation  of  negotiations,  and  the  owner 
or  his  designated  represenUtlve  shall  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  accompany  the  ap- 
praiser during  his  inspection  of  the  property. 

(4)  Before  the  Initiation  of  negotiations 
for  property,  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency 
concerned  shall  esUbllsh  a  price  which  he 
determines  to  l)e  a  fair  and  reasonable  con- 
sideration therefor,  such  price  not  to  be  less 
than  the  appraised  value  of  the  property  as 
approved  by  such  agency  head,  and  shall 
make  a  prompt  offer  to  acquire  the  property 
for  the  full  amoimt  so  esUblished. 

(5)  No  owner  shall  be  required  to  sur- 
render possession  of  real  property  before  the 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  concerned  pays 
the  agreed  purchase  price,  or  deposlte  with 
the  court  in  accordance  with  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  February  26.  1931  (46  Stat.  1421; 
40  U.S.C.  268a).  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner 
an  amount  not  less  than  the  appraised  fair 
value  of  such  property  as  determined  by  such 
agency  head,  or  the  amount  of  the  award  of 
compensation  in  the  condemnation  proceed- 
ing for  such  property. 

(6)  The  construction  or  development  of 
public  improvemente  shall  be  so  scheduled 
that,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  no 
person  lawfully  occupying  real  property  wUl 
be  required  to  move  from  a  dwelling,  or  to 
move  his  business  or  farm  operation  with- 
out at  least  ninety  days'  written  notice  from 
the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  concerned, 
of  the  date  by  which  such  move  is  required. 

(7)  If  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned does  not  require  a  building,  struc- 


ture, or  other  improvement  acquired  as  a  part 
Of  the  real  property,  he  shall  where  practi- 
cable offer  to  permit  its  owner  to  remove  It. 
As  a  condition  of  removal,  an  appropriate 
agreement  shall  be  required  whereby  the  fair 
value  of  such  building,  structtire,  or  Im- 
provement for  removal  from  the  real  prop- 
erty, as  determined  by  such  agency  head,  will 
be  deducted  from  the  compensation  other- 
wise to  be  paid  for  the  real  property,  however 
such  compensation  may  be  determined. 

(8)  If  the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  per- 
miU  an  owner  or  tenant  to  occupy  the  real 
property  acquired  on  a  rental  basis  for  a 
short  term  or  for  a  period  subject  to  termi- 
nation by  the  Oovernment  on  short  notice, 
the  amount  of  rent  required  shall  not  exceed 
the  fair  rental  value  of  the  property  to  a 
short-term  occupier. 

(9)  In  no  event  shall  the  head  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency  either  advance  the  time  of  con- 
demnation, or  defer  the  condemnation  and 
the  deposit  of  funds  in  court  for  the  use 
of  the  owner,  in  order  to  compel  an  argree- 
ment  on  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  prop- 
erty. If  an  agency  head  cannot  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  owner,  after  negotta- 
tlona  have  continued  for  a  reasonable  time, 
he  shall  promptly  Institute  condemnation 
proceedings  and,  at  the  same  time  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable,  file  a  declaration 
of  teking  and  deposit  funds  with  the  court 
In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  February  26, 
1931  (46  SUt.  1421;  40  U.S.C.  258a),  If  pos- 
session Is  required  prior  to  the  entry  of  the 
judgment  In  the  condemnation  proceeding. 

(10)  If  an  Interest  In  real  property  Is  to  be 
acquired  by  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent 
domain,  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned shall,  except  as  to  property  to  be 
acquired  imder  section  25  of  the  Tennessee 
VaUey  Authority  Act  of  1933  (48  SUt.  70, 
as  amended;  16  U.S.C.  831x) ,  request  the  At- 
torney General  to  Institute  formal  con- 
demnation proceedings.  No  Federal  agency 
head  shall  Intentionally  make  It  necessary 
for  an  owner  to  Institute  legal  proceedings  to 
prove  the  fact  of  the  taking  of  his  property. 

(11)  If  the  acquisition  of  only  part  of  a 
property  would  leave  lU  owner  with  an  un- 
economic remnant,  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  concerned  shall  offer  to  acquire  the 
entire  property. 

(12)  In  determining  the  boundaries  of  a 
proposed  public  Improvement,  the  head  of 
the  Federal  agency  concerned  should  take 
into  account  human  considerations.  Includ- 
ing the  economic  and  social  effecte  of  such 
determination  on  the  owners  and  tenanU  of 
real  property  in  the  area,  in  addition  to  en- 
gineering and  other  factors. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
affect  the  validity  of  any  property  acquisi- 
tions by  purchase  or  condemnation. 

BUILDINGS,  STBUCTUBES,  AND  IMPBOVEMENT8 

Sec.  802.  (a)  NotwithsUndlng  any  other 
provisions  of  law,  if  the  head  of  a  Federal 
agency  acquires  land  or  any  Interest  In  land 
for  pubUc  tise  in  a  SUte,  he  shall  acquire  a 
like  Interest,  or  greater  interest,  in  all  build- 
ings, structures,  or  other  Improvements  com- 
prising part  of  the  real  propety  so  acquired 
which  are  required  to  be  removed  from  the 
land  or  which,  in  the  opinion  of  such  agency 
head,  will  be  adversely  affected  by  such 
public  use.  if  such  improvemente  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  removed. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "real 
property"  means  land,  or  any  interest  In 
land,  and  (1)  any  building,  structure,  or 
other  Improvement  Imbedded  in  or  affixed 
to  land,  and  any  article  so  affixed  or  atuched 
to  such  building,  structure,  or  improvement 
as  to  be  an  essential  and  integral  part  there- 
of: (2)  any  article  affixed  or  attached  to  such 
real  property  in  such  manner  that  it  cannot 
be  removed  without  material  injury  to  itself 
or  the  real  property;  and  (3)  any  article  so 
designed,  contructed,  or  specially  adapted  for 
the  purpose  for  which  such  real  property  la 
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KXPENSKS    WCroXN  TAt    TO    TRANSFMI   OF   TTTLM 
TO   THI     TJUTTTD    STATT8 

Sec.  803.  The  head  of  a  Federal  agency, 
as  soon  as  praotlci  I  after  the  date  of  payment 
of  the  purchase  i  rice  or  the  date  of  depoelt 
of  funds  to  satlsly  the  award  of  compensa- 
tion In  the  coi  demnatlon  proceeding  to 
acquire  real  prope  ty,  whichever  Is  the  earlier, 
shall  reimburse  tne  owner,  to  the  extent  the 
head  of  such  agency  deema  fair  and  reason- 
able, for  expenseslnecessarlly  incurred  for— 

(1)  recording  1  B««.  transfer  taxea.  and 
similar  exponBcs  In  conveying  such  real 
property  to  the  U  ilted  Statee; 

(2)  penalty  coel  s  for  prepayment  of  mort- 
gage Incident  to  si  ich  real  property,  provided 
that  such  mortgs  ge  shall  be  of  record  as 
required  by  law  o  i  the  date  the  olBclal  an- 
nouncement of  tl  e  project  Is  made  by  the 
authorized  Federd  agency;   and 

(3)  the  pro  rati  portion  of  real  property 
taxes  allocable  to  A  period  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  vesting  tltie  or  the  effective  date  of 
a   court    order    of    possession,    whichever    is 

the  earlier. 
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home,  farm,  or  business  location  without  at 
least  ninety  days'  written  notice  from  such 
State  agency  of  the  date  by  which  the  move 
is  required;  and 

(3>  that  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  head 
of  the  SUte  agency,  before  initiating  nego- 
tiations for  real  property,  to  establUh  a  price 
which  he  believes  to  be  a  fair  and  reason- 
able consideration  therefor,  such  price  not 
to  be  less  than  the  appraised  value  of  the 
property  as  approved  by  such  State  agency 
head,  and  to  make  a  prompt  offer  to  acquire 
the  property  for  the  fuU  amount  so  estab- 
lished. 

(b)  NotwlthsUndlng  any  other  provision 
of  law.  on  and  after  July  I.  1971.  no  grant  to, 
or  contract  or  agreement  with  a  State  agency, 
under  which  Federal  financial  asslsUnce  wlU 
be  available  to  pay  In  whole  or  in  part  the 
coat  of  the  acquisition  of  real  property,  or 
of  a  public  improvement  for  which  real  prop- 
erty U  to  be  acquired,  may  be  approved  by 
the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  responsible 
for  the  admlnUtration  of  such  Federal  finan- 
cial asslsUnce,  unless  such  State  agency  has 
entered  into  the  agreemenU  described  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  has 
agreed — 

( 1 )  that  no  owner  will  be  required  to  sur- 
render possession  of  real  property  before  the 
head  of  the  State  agency  (A)  pays  the  agreed 
purchase  price.  (B)  makes  available  to  the 
owner,  by  court  deposit  or  otherwise,  an 
amount  not  less  than  the  appraised  fair 
value  of  such  property,  as  approved  by  such 
State  agency  head,  without  prejudice  to  the 
right  of  the  owner  to  contest  the  amount  of 
compensation  due  for  the  property,  or  (C) 
deposits  or  pays  the  final  award  of  com- 
pensation in  the  condemnation  proceeding 
for  such  property: 

(2)  that  the  head  of  the  State  agency,  not 
later  than  the  date  of  payment  of  the  pur- 
chase price  or  the  date  of  deposit  of  funds 
to  satisfy  the  award  of  compensation  in  a 
condemnation  proceeding  to  acquire  real 
property,  whichever  is  the  etu'lier,  shall  re- 
imburse the  owner,  to  the  extent  the  head 
o/  such  agency  deems  fair  and  reasonable 
for  expenses  necessarily  incurred  for — 

(A)  recording  fe«8.   transfer  taxes,  and 

similar  expenses  In  conveying  such  real  prop- 
erty to  the  United  States: 

(B)  penalty  costs  for  prepayment  of  jiort- 
gage  incident  to  such  real  property,  provided 
that  such  mortgage  shall  be  of  record  as  re- 
quired by  law  on  the  date  the  ofllcial  an- 
nouncement of  the  project  is  made  by  the 
State  agency:  and 

(C)  the  pro  rata  portion  of  real  property 
taxes  allocable  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  vesting  title  or  the  effective  date  of 
a  court  order  of  possession,  wtiichever  is  the 
earlier. 

(3)  that  any  decrease  in  the  value  of  real 
property  prior  to  the  date  of  valuation  caused 
by  the  public  Improvement  for  which  such 
property  is  acquired,  or  by  the  likelihood 
that  the  property  would  be  acquired  for  the 
proposed  public  improvement,  other  than 
that  due  to  physical  deterloratlo*  within 
the  reasonable  control  of  the  owner,  will  be 
disregarded  In  determining  the  compensation 
for  the  property:  and 

(4)  that  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  extent  of  the  acquisition  of  real  prop- 
erty and  the  valuation  thereof,  no  buUdlng, 
structure,  or  other  improvement  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  other  than  a  part  of  the  real 
property  solely  because  of  the  right  or  ob- 
ligation of  a  tenant,  as  against  the  owner 
of  any  other  Interest  in  the  real  property, 
to  remove  such  building,  structure,  or  Im- 
provement at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  and 
the  head  of  the  State  agency  shall  pay  to 
the  tenant  the  fair  value  of  the  building, 
structure,  or  improvement,  which  fair  value 
shall  be  determined  by  such  agency  head 
as  the  greatest  of  ( 1 )  the  contrlbutive  value 
of  the  improvement  to  the  present  use  of 
the  entirety,  (2)  the  current  cost  of  repro- 


duction less  depredation  of  the  Improve- 
ment, or  (3)  the  value  of  the  improvement 
for  removal  from  the  property:  Provided, 
(1)  that  payment  hereunder  will  not  result 
in  duplication  of  any  payments  otherwise 
authorlaed  by  law;  (3)  that  the  fee  owner 
of  the  land  Involved  disclaims  any  Interest 
in  the  Improvements  of  the  lessee;  and  (3) 
the  lessee  In  consideration  for  such  payment 
shall  assign,  transfer,  and  release  to  the  SUte 
agency  all  his  right,  title,  and  Interest  in  and 
to  such  Improvements:  Provided  further. 
That  no  provision  of  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  deprive  the  lessee  of  hU  right  to 
reject  the  payments  hereunder  and  to  obtain 
payment  for  his  property  InteresU  of  Just 
compensation  as  otherwise  defined  by  law. 

paOVISIONB  KEPEALEO 

Sec.  806.  Effective  on  July  1.  1971,  sections 
401,  402,  and  403  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1966  (43  U.S.C.  3071- 
3073)  are  hereby  repealed. 

TITLE  IX— JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  901.  The  provisions  of  sections  651-559 
and  701-708  of  Utle  V  United  SUtes  Code, 
shall  apply  to  an  action  of  a  Federal  agency 
under  UUe  VII  and  title  vni.  For  purposes 
of  this  title,  the  definition  of  "person"  con- 
tained in  section  661(2)  of  title  V,  United 
SUtes  Code,  shall  be  deemed  to  include  a 
SUte  as  defined  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  902.  Any  person  or  SUte  adversely  af- 
fected or  aggrieved  by  a  final  action  of  a 
Federal  agency  under  title  vn  or  title  Vin 
of  this  Act  may  Institute,  In  the  district 
court  m  the  United  SUtes  or  the  Judicial 
district  in  which  such  person  resides  or  such 
SUte  is  located,  or  in  which  the  claim  of  such 
person  or  State  first  arose,  an  action  seeking 
review  of  such  final  action  of  the  Federal 
agency  and  demanding  appropriate  relief 
therefrom. 

AMENDMENT   OFFEEXD   BT    ME.    RETTSS 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Reuss:  Strike 
out  all   after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  698 

and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 

H.R.  18826.  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  18826)  wai 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVK 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  have 
5  legislative  days  to  revise  and  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bUl  (HR.  18826) 
which  was  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it  Is 

so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


REDUCING  THE  NUMBER  OF  FISH 
PROTEIN  CONCENTRATE  EXPERI- 
MENTAL PLANTS 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S 
3030)  to  amend  section  3  of  the  act  of 
November  2, 1966,  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
fish  protein  concentrate,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  3030 

■  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
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3  of  the  Act  of  November  2,  1»««  (16  U.8.C. 
77Sf).  U  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  leasing"  Immediately  after  "con- 
struction". 

(2)  The  second  senUnce  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "for  the  leasing  of  one  additional 
experiment  and  demonstration  plant,  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  experiment 
and  demonstration  planU  leased  or  con- 
structed under  this  Act"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "for  the  leasing  or  construction 
of  the  experiment  and  demonstration  plant 
referred  to  In  the  preceding  sentence,  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  such  experi- 
ment and  demonstration  plant". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan     (Mr. 

DiNCELLl. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  reduce  the  number 
of  flsh  protein  concentrate  experimental 
plants. 

In  effect,  instead  of  affording  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  the  authority  to 
construct  one  plant  and  to  lease  one 
plant  for  the  development  and  processing 
of  fish  protein  concentrate  experimental 
in  nature,  the  bill  affords  the  SecreUry 
of  the  Interior  the  option  of  either  leas- 
ing or  constructing  one  plant. 

It  is  expected,  according  to  the  esti- 
mates of  the  departments  downtown  and 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  that  there 
will  be  no  additional  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
under  the  biU  as  it  has  been  reported 
from  the  committee  and  the  same  limita- 
tions which  were  Imposed  in  terms  of  ex- 
penditures by  the  Federal  Government 
and  costs  to  the  Federal  Government 
when  this  legislation  was  passed  orig- 
inally years  ago  will  be  maintained. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously 
from  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  There  was  not  a  dis- 
senting vote  and  the  committee  strongly 
urges  in  its  report  that  the  House  do 
enact  the  legislation  before  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  S.  3030  Is 
to  provide  the  necessary  funds  to  con- 
struct or  lease  an  experiment  and  demon- 
stration plant  for  the  production  of  fish 
protein  concentrate  suitable  for  human 
consumption. 

As  many  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  recall— approximately  2  years  ago^ 
the  Congress  enacted  Public  Law  89- 
701.  This  1966  law  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  develop  through 
the  use  of  experiment  and  demonstration 
plants  practicable  and  economical  means 
for  the  production  of  fish  protein  con- 
centrate. Further,  the  law  authorizes  to 
be  appropriated  $1  million  for  design  and 
construction  of  one  plant  and,  in  addi- 
tion, $1,555,000  annually  for  a  period  of 
5  years  for  the  leasing  of  a  second  plant, 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
both  plants — the  one  authorized  to  be 
constructed  and  the  one  authorized  to  be 
leased — and  for  carrsring  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  the  act. . 

Although  the  act  became  public  law  in 
November  of  1966,  no  funds  were  appro- 
priate during  the  first  year  of  the  pro- 


gram. During  the  second  year  of  the 
program— fiscal  year  1968— $1  mUlion 
was  appropriated  for  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  plant  authorized  to  be 
constructed  and.  in  addition.  $1,135,000 
was  appropriated  to  be  used — in  the  Sec- 
retary's discretion — for  the  leasing  of 
the  second  plant,  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  two  plants,  and  for 
carrying  out  the  fish  protein  concentrate 
program  authorized  by  the  act. 

As  of  this  date,  aU  of  the  appropriated 
funds  have  been  used,  except  for  the  $1 
million  for  construction.  None  of  the  con- 
struction fimds  has  been  used.  Subse- 
quent to  the  passage  of  the  1966  act,  it 
later  developed  that  there  was  a  need  for 
more  complex  specialized  equipment  to 
meet  the  fluoride  residue  requirements 
imposed  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, a  need  to  increase  the  extraction 
stages  from  three  to  five  and  a  need  to 
meet  the  other  requirements  of  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  for  fish  pro- 
tein concentrate  made  from  whole  fish 
to  be  safe  for  human  consumption.  Now, 
It  has  been  determined  that  it  will  take 
about  twice  as  much  to  design  and  con- 
struct a  plant  as  preliminary  estimates 
had  Indicated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  3030,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  would  authorize  the  additional 
funds  needed  for  construction  of  a  plant 
by  increasing  the  appropriation  authori- 
zation for  construction  from  $1  million 
to  $1.9  million.  However — after  lengthy 
hearings  by  my  Subcommittee  on  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  Conservation  and 
after  giving  thorough  consideration  to 
the  many  views  expressed  at  the  hear- 
ings, by  both  industry  and  Govern- 
ment—the Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  deemed  it  in  the  best 
interest  of  all  concerned  to  completely 
rewrite  the  appropriation  authorization 
SO  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  this  program 
as  much  as  possible  and  still  allow  it  to 

go  forward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  accomplished  by 
striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  substituting  new  language  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect: 

The  first  portion  of  the  legislation 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
number  of  plants  authorized  to  be  uti- 
lized in  carrying  out  the  fish  protein 
concentrate  program  from  two  to  one, 
which  could  either  be  leased  or  con- 
structed, subject  to  the  best  judgment 
of  the  Secretary. 

The  second  portion  of  the  legislation— 
in  conformity  with  the  first  portion — 
would  rewrite  the  section  of  present  law 
to  reauthorize  the  same  level  of  funding, 
that  is,  $1,555,000  annually,  reduce  the 
number  of  plants  authorized  for  the  de- 
velopment of  fish  protein  concentrate 
from  two  to  one — which  could  either  be 
constructed  or  leased — and  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  use  some  of  these  funds 
for  construction,  if  in  his  discretion,  he 
should  determine  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  construct  a  plant  rather 
than  lease  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  departments  reported 
favorably  on  the  legislation  and  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  testimony  presented 
at  the  hearings  was  favorable.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries was  unanlmoiis  in  urging  passage 


of  S.  3030,  as  amended,  and  I  would  like 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  urging  its 
prompt  eruictment. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  legislation  before  us,  and  I  would  pin 
the  committee  down  on  this  matter,  does 
not  mean  we  are  putting  the  Congress  on 
record  as  being  opposed  to  adding  fish 
protein  concentrate  plants  in  the  future, 
if  justified;  does  it? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No.  this  Is  only  an  ex- 
perimental program.  The  function  of  the 
program  is  to  find  out,  first  of  all,  how 
this  can  be  economically  made.  It  costs 
about  48  cents  a  poimd  to  make  and  if 
we  were  to  comply  with  that  for  our  for- 
eign aid  requirements,  if  those  foreign 
aid  requirements  were  to  comply  in  deal- 
ing with  our  food  and  drug  requirements, 
it  would  cost  something  on  the  order  of 
50  cents  a  pound.  We  are  trying  very 
hard  to  get  the  cost  of  this  product  down 
to  25  cents  a  pound,  which  is  deemed  to 
be  an  economical  cost,  and  a  cost  which 
can  make  it  useful  as  an  additive  to  diet. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  just  wanted 
to  have  the  record  very  clear  on  this, 
because  there  are  other  areas  of  the 
country  which  are  very  Interested,  and 
at  the  appropriate  time  wish  to  make 
request    for    fish    protein    concentrate 
plants  for  the  fishery  resources  that  are 
available  in  those  areas  for  exploitation 
and  processing.  / 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  conunittee  is  well 
aware  of  that,  and  that  is  one  reason 
we  are  trying  hard  to  keep  the  program 
going. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH   of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  another  of  a  series 

of  steps  that  have  been  taken  or  are_ 
underway  to  legalize  Including  filth  In 
fish  meal  and  making  it  an  additive  to 
bread  and  other  foods.  We  finally 
cleaned  up  livestock  and  poultry  protein 
sources  with  the  meat  and  poultry  in- 
spection bills.  Many  of  the  fish  processing 
plants  have  been  found  to  be  even  more 
unsanitary,  with  rotten  fish  scales  and 
particles  from  previous  batches,  and 
other  residues  and  objectionable  ma- 
terials prevalent.  There  is  no  mandatory 
fish  inspection  service  but  instead  of 
coming  in  here  with  a  bill  to  clean  up  the 
fish  processing  industry  the  way  we 
cleaned  up  meat  and  poultry,  the  com- 
mittee is  bringing  you  a  bill  to  promote 
the  production  of  ground  whole  fish  in- 
cluding the  intestinal  waste  and  byprod- 
ucts. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  from  me  concerning 
classification  of  such  materials  by  FDA. 
it  was  stated  as  follows: 

There  is  evidence  which  Indicates  that 
pathagons.  toxins,  pesticides,  and  medica- 
ments may  be  present  In  manure.  Addltlon- 
aUy  the  very  nature  of  manure  causes  it  to  be 
classified  by  FDA  as  filth. 


Even  if  it  is  sterilized  by  bringing  it 
to  a  high  temperature,  we  should  not  le- 
galize including  filth  in  an  additive. 

I  have  no  objection  to  research  for 
better  methods  to  dry  fish  fiesh  but  I 
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certainly  do  tbject  to  spending  more 
Oovemment  noney  to  develop  a  food 
containing  flit  i. 

Some  have  tried  to  say  that  my  ob- 
jection to  thl  I  unwholeaome  product  U 
based  Mporx  Iti  competition  with  agricul- 
tural producti .  That  la  obviously  wrong 
because  even  wlih  the  filth  Included, 
fish  protein  oncentrato  does  not  even 
come  close  to  I  elng  competitive. 

In  April,  A]  D  contracted  for  some  of 
this  whole  flih  meal  for  42  cents  per 
pound.  Soybei  n  flour  Is  only  6  cents  per 
pound.  The  fl  h  meal  la  75  percent  pro- 
tein while  thl  soybean  flour  Is  60  per- 
cent or  In  otl  er  words  9  cents  worth  of 
soy  flour  prov  des  the  same  protoln  as  42 
cents  worth  o  this  whole  fish  meal.  The 
gentleman  f re  m  Michigan  Just  said  that 
the  goal  Is  25  cents.  That  still  would  be 
three  times  ai  much  as  the  cost  of  get- 
ting the  protein  from  the  soybean.  A 
concentrated  :  orm  of  soy  flour,  which  Is 
even  higher  n  protein  than  the  fish 
meal,  costs  2<  cents  per  pound  or  only 
one-half  as  much.  Cottonseed  products 
arq;  xoughly  t  le  same  price  as  the  soy- 
bean J>roducti  .  The  reason  why  the  flsh 
meal  has  no  p  jsslblllty  really  of  compet- 
ing Is  that  uiprocessed  soybeans  in  a 
dry  form  can  w  delivered  to  the  proces- 
sor for  4  ceniB  per  pound  while  It  cost 
more  than  th  it  Just  to  get  the  flsh  In- 
cluding waste,  water,  and  byproducts  out 
of  the  ocean:  and  after  that  there  is  a 
considerable  1<  iss  of  weight  in  the  drying 
process. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  promotion  since  I 
have  been  ir  Congress  that  has  been 
more  heavily  laden  with  misrepresenta- 
tion. In  ordei  to  make  it  soimd  like  this 
would  be  a  ch^ap  food.  In  1966,  Interior's 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  estima- 
ted the  cost  w  )uld  be  13.1  cents  a  poimd. 
But  it  has  tun  ed  out  to  be  42  cents.  They 
have  conslstei  tly  and  fraudulently  mis- 
represented tl  at  this  would  be  a  cheap 
protein  food. 

They  even  :  »ut  out  a  press  release  in- 
dicating that  a  growing  child  could  get 
a  sufficient  qi  antity  of  protein  for  one- 
third  of  a  cen ;  a  day.  When  I  questioned 
them  as  to  tl:  e  source  of  their  estimate, 
the  best  they  ( ould  do  was  to  say  that  one 
Fernando  Mo:  ickeberg  of  Chile  had  made 
such  a  stateiient  and  written  an  arti- 
cle to  that  ef  ect.  Can  you  imagine  pro- 
ceeding with  t  hat  as  an  authority?  When 
I  secured  the  article  that  he  had  writ- 
ten, it  tumet  out  that  even  he  found 
that  an  80-po  ind  child  would  need  more 
than  1  ounce  ?er  day  of  the  protein  con- 
centrate and  iiAt  would  cost  nine  times 
as  much  as  ^ey  had  estimated.  FDA 
regulations  pi  ohlbit  a  child  up  to  8  years 
old  being  give  n  more  than  20  grams  per 
day  of  this  kl  id  of  product  so  their  pro- 
tein requirem  >nts  could  not  be  furnished 
with  this  kinf  of  product  anyway  with- 
out harm. 

H.  E.  CroWther,  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  t  »e  Interior's  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  st  ated  in  a  letter  to  me  Au- 
gust 8,  in  repl  r  to  an  inquiry  to  his  office, 
that  if  this  b  11  passes  they  will  request 
an  additional  $900,000  to  put  with  a  mil- 
lion dollars  n  )w  being  held  in  reserve  to 


build  a  plant 

We  know  of 

plant  costing  { 

eminent  for  a 


the  bill  as  ammded 


and  he  states: 

no  one  wbo  will  construct  a 
1,900.000  to  iMM  to  the  Oov- 
llmlted  period  authortsed  in 


The  reason  Is  obvious.  Private  Indus- 
try knows  that  the  plant  would  be  a  white 
elephant  because  even  if  it  is  permitted 
to  produce  the  proposed  unwholesome 
product,  the  product  is  not  competitive 
and  does  not  even  come  close  to  being 
competitive.  If  there  were  a  possibility  of 
this  product  becoming  competitive,  pri- 
vate industry  could  do  it.  The  sooner  we 
stop  this  high  pressure  promotion  for 
legalizing  this  product  for  human  con- 
sumption and  the  sooner  the  agencies 
quit  engaging  in  fraudulent  promotion  to 
encourage  people  to  think  that  this  prod- 
uct is  either  wholesome  or  cheap,  the 
better  off  everyone  wlU  be  Instead  of 
washing  all  the  fllth  and  bjrpioducte 
from  flsh  processing  plante  into  a  big  vat 
and  making  flsh  meal  out  of  it,  the  flsh 
industry  needs  to  clean  up  those  filthy 
processing  plants. 

The  next  logical  step  will  be  to  want 
to  use  byproducts  from  other  flsh  proc- 
essing plants.  They  deny  they  want  to 
use  these  byproducts  more  heavily  as  the 
next  step.  They  also  denied  that  their  ob- 
jective was  to  use  FPC  as  additives  In 
bread  and  foods  In  the  United  States  but 
they  are  now  pressuring  for  that  author- 
ity. Iliey  also  said  It  was  only  for  use 
in  foreign  aid.  If  it  is  really  for  that  pur- 
pose only,  it  Is  a  foreign  aid  bill.  Now 
I  would  not  object  to  loaning  Ashing 
boats  to  developing  countries  but  surely 
with  their  manpower  surplus,  we  do  not 
need  to  do  their  fishing  too  or  require 
them  to  add  cost  to  the  product.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  finally  moved  In  the  Con- 
gress to  finish  cleaning  up  the  livestock 
and  poultry  slaughtering  operation — ^let 
us  not  take  a  step  backward  now  and 
legalize  the  flsh  Industry  mixing  filth 
with  their  products  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer]. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust 
that  nobody  will  be  confused  by  the  title 
of  S.  3030,  as  amended,  which  claims  it 
is  a  bill  "reducing  the  niunber  of  flsh 
protein  concentrate  plants." 

That  this  is  a  misnomer  is  made  clear 
by  the  conunlttee  report.  Let  me  read 
from  the  report: 

The  purpose  of  S.  3030  la  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  needed  to  construct  or  lease  an 
experiment  and  demonstration  plant  for  the 
production  of  fish  protein  concentrate  suit- 
able for  human  consumption. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  If  you  vote 
for  this  bill  you  are  voting  to  allow  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  to  spend 
double  the  amount  previously  authorized 
for  construction  of  a  fish  protein  concen- 
trate plant. 

In  the  act  of  November  2.  1966,  the 
Congress  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
$1  million  for  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  a  fish  protein  concentrate  demon- 
stration plant.  The  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  could  not  get  the  Job  done 
for  that  amount.  It  came  back  to  Con- 
gress early  this  year  and  asked  for  an 
increase  in  the  authorization  to  $1.9 
million. 

The  other  body  quickly  complied,  pass- 
ing the  bill  without  a  change  from  the 
draft  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

The  version  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  is 


somewhat  different.  Besides  authorizing 
the  construction  of  a  Oovemment-owned 
plant,  the  1966  act  also  authorizes  $1,- 
555,000  to  be  appropriated  annually  for 
5  years  for  the  leasing  of  one  addi- 
tional plant  and  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  both  plante. 

Now,  as  the  committee  report  states 
on  page  4,  private  industry  showed  very 
little  Interest  In  entering  Into  a  leasing 
matter.  In  fact,  and  I  quote  here  from 
the  committee  report: 

In  fact,  as  a  practical  matter.  It  would 
probably  cost  the  federal  government  more 
to  enter  Into  a  leasing  arrangement  than  it 
would  to  construct  a  plant,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  the  lessor  would  figure  on 
amortizing  his  plant  and  equipment  costs 
over  the  remaining  4-year  life  of  the  program. 

So  there  really  was  little  or  no  likeli- 
hood that  the  leasing  authority  in  the 
1966  act  was  going  to  be  used. 

The  committee  amendment  we  are 
considering  today  does  two  things: 

First,  it  provides  for  only  one  flsh  pro- 
tein plant  Instead  of  two. 

Second,  It  provides  that  this  plant  may 
be  either  constructed  or  leased.  For  this 
ptupose,  the  Bureau  may  use  the  $1 
million  originally  authorized  for  con- 
struction as  well  as  the  $1,555,000  orig- 
inally authorized  for  leasing  a  second 
plant  and  for  operation  and  maintensmce 
of  both  plante. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  we  are  going 
to  get  only  one  plant  instead  of  two  for 
our  money  and  it  is  going  to  cost  us 
twice  as  much. 

Even  in  a  free-spending  Congress  the 
need  for  this  legislation.  In  my  Judgment, 
would  appear  to  be  very  questionable. 

During  a  year  when  the  Congress  has 
ordered  a  $6  billion  cut  In  budgeted  ex- 
penditures, I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
my  colleagues  will  vote  for  an  authoriza- 
tion Increase  that  was  not  even  in  the 
President's  budget  last  January. 

Last  week  the  chairman  of  our  Com- 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  predicted 
that  the  next  President  will  have  to  ask 
for  an  extension  of  at  least  part  of  the 
6-percent  surtax  passed  a  few  months 
ago. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  measures  being 
taken  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit,  to 
restore  the  Oovemment  to  a  sound  finan- 
cial footing.  Some  worthwhile  programs 
have  been  affected.  There  is  not  going  to 
be  as  much  money  available  this  year  for 
schools,  for  highways,  for  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  for  any  number  of  programs 
for  which  the  need  has  been  thoroughly 
documented. 

So  I  cannot  believe  we  would  be  Justi- 
fied in  suspending  the  rules  and  passing 
this  legislation. 

My  interest  in  fish  protein  concentrate 
goes  back  a  long  time,  as  my  colleagues 
know,  due  to  the  fact  that  its  develop- 
ment was  pioneered  by  Mr.  Ezra  Levin, 
president  of  the  VloBln  Corp,  of  Monti- 
cello,  HI.  More  than  12  years  ago  Mr. 
Levin  developed  a  process  for  making  an 
odorless,  tasteless,  wholesome,  and  pro- 
teln-rlch  flour-like  substance  by  grind- 
ing up  whole  flsh  and  treating  it  with 
chemicals.  This  is  what  we  now  know  as 
FPC — fish  protein  concentrate.  I  make  no 
extravagant  claims  for  flsh  protein  con- 
■  centrate  but  I  do  say — as  I  have  for  many 
years — that  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
that  flsh  protein  concentrate  will  prove 
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a  valuable  weapon  in  combating  hunger 
In  the  underdeveloped  portions  of  the 
world.  In  those  areas  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
South  America  millions  of  people,  and 
particularly  children,  are  afBlcted  with 
a  disease  called  kwashiorkor  resulting 
from  a  lack  of  protein  in  the  diet.  In 
searching  for  ways  to  overcome  this  dis- 
ease nutritional  sclentiste  both  here  and 
abroad  have  been  experimenting  with 
numerous  protein-rich  substances  which 
may  be  incorporated,  at  small  cost,  in 
native  dl0%.  Flsh  protein  concentrate  Is 
especially  promising  because  of  the  abun- 
dance of  flsh  throughout  the  globe.  So 
these  is  no  question  that  fish  protein  con- 
centrate should  be  developed. 

However,  I  do  find  it  Ironic  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  in  the  form  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  should 
now  be  cast  in  the  role  of  hero  of  the 
flsh  protein  concentrate  story. 

For  many  years  the  Oovemment,  In 
the  guise  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, was  the  ^'lllaln  which  withheld 
approval  of  flsh  protein  concentrate — 
for  reasons  which  to  many  of  us  ap- 
peared somewhat  frivolous.  — 

But  that  is  past  history.  The  important 
thing  now  is  that  two  separate  processes 
for  making  flsh  protein  concentrate 
have  been  approved  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

In  January  1967,  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  FDA,  at  the  same  time 
and  on  an  equal  basis,  approved  both 
the  VloBin  process  developed  by  Mr. 
Levin  more  than  12  years  ago,  and  the 
Govenunent  process  developed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries. 

You  may  well  ask.  If  we  have  two 
processes  already,  why  do  we  need  to 
build  a  $2  million  plant? 

Baldly  stated,  this  is  simply  a  program 
through  which  the  Federal  taxpayer  is 
being  asked  to  pay  developmental  costs 
for  a  few  big  food  processing  companies. 

Several  months  ago  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  entered  into 
a  contract  to  purchase  $900,000  worth 
of  flsh  protein  concentrate  from  the  Al- 
pine Marine  Indiistries,  Inc.,  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass.  Alpine  is  using  Mr.  Levin's 
process  under  a  licensing  arrangement. 

Alpine  submitted  the  only  bid  for  this 
contract,  although  several  of  the  biggest 
food  companies  in  the  country  attended 
a  prebiddlng  conference  last  January. 
Some  of  these  concerns  are  now  sup- 
porting the  Bureau's  program.  Their 
reasons  are  transparent.  Although  the 
committee  makes  a  point  of  emphasiz- 
ing that  the  proposed  plant  "would  be 
used  solely  for  experimental  and  dem- 
onstration purposes  and  not  for  com- 
mercial production  in  competition  with 
industry,"  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  has  made  it  perfectly  clear 
that  it  expecte  the  food  industry  to  have 
a  major  role  in  the  plant's  operation. 

At  the  committee  hearings  last  March 
26,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries,  Mr.  Harold  E.  Crow- 
ther,  was  sisked  about  private  industry's 
interest  in  building  a  pilot  plant  for  the 
Bureau.  Mr.  Cit>wther  stated: 

Tes,  there  was  quite  a  bit  of  Interest  from 
each  of  those  who  were  prepared  to  bid  on 
it.  .  .  .  One  of  the  things  that  we  told  them 
was  that  we  were  not  interested  in  a  com- 
pany coming  just  to  buUd  the  plant  and  then 
move  out.  that  what  we  were  looking  for 


were  people  wbo  are  Interested  enough  in 
the  whole  process  and  in  FPC  to  talce  it  from 
the  pilot  plant  stage  and  go  further  with  it 
into  the  commercial  operation. 

I  think  It  Is  clear  that  the  company 
or  compcmies  fortunate  enough  to  get 
the  Bureau's  contract  will  be  on  the 
git)und  floor  of  what  could  become  a 
mighty  profitable  business. 

The  basic  process  was  developed  by 
the  Bureau's  sclentiste.  Just  as  VioBln's 
process  wm  developed  by  Mr.  Levin 
many  years  ago. 

While  there  may  be  some  justification 
for  the  Bureau  continuing  research  on 
the  scale  carried  on  in  the  last  few  years, 
I  am  convinced  that  we  should  not  sub- 
sidize developmental  work  on  the  scale 
contemplated  in  this  bill. 

My  constituent  in  Monticello,  111.,  Mr. 
Ezra  Levin,  invested  millions  of  dollars 
of  his  own  funds  in  the  development  of 
flsh  protein  concentrate. 

We  are  now,  in  effect,  being  asked  to 
subsidize  the  commercial  development  of 
a  rival  process. 

I  think  this  would  be  a  bad  thing  to  do 
any  year. 

But  this  year,  when  we  are  having  to 
cut  fimds  for  needed  essential  public 
services  like  schools  and  highways,  I  find 
it  incredible. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  "no"  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  KErrHl. 

Mr.  KEITH.  This,  as  the  House  will  re- 
call, is  legislation  in  which  we  have  had 
an  interest  for  at  least  10  years  and  on 
which  we  have  taken  action  on  several 
occasions  over  the  years.  Two  years  ago 
we  approved  a  dual  approach  to  the 
problem  of  developing  fish  protein  called 
FPC  which  can  do  wonders  for  starving 
people  everywhere. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  some  of  the  points  made  by  the 
previous  speakers.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  talks  about  the  filthy 
nature  of  the  product  that  we  are  au- 
thorizing under  this  legislation.  I  would 
say  by  the  time  we  submit  it  to  the 
processes  required  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  it  will  probably  be  the 
cleanest  product  available  for  public  con- 
sumption anywhere.  There  will  be  at 
least  five  different  washes  to  get  rid  of 
the  fllth  about  which  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  protested. 

I  do  agree  that  there  have  been  admin- 
istrative rulings  that  have  held  up  pro- 
duction of  this  food  that  can  do  so  much 
to  stop  malnutrition  throughout  the 
world.  But  hopefully  the  FDA  will  broad- 
en ite  rulings  and  enable  us  to  use  other 
flsh  than  the  hake-like  fish  currently 
approved.  They  are  working  hard  on  this 
right  now. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Springer]  pointed  out  that  his  constitu- 
ent, Mr.  Levin,  sold  out  his  interest,  and 
therefore  leads  us  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Levin  does  not  stand  to  gain  very  much 
if  a  rival  process  is  developed.  The  fact  is 
that  even  though  he  sold  out  his  plant,  he 
still  gets  a  percentage  of  the  sales  that 
are  made  under  the  terms  of  the  contract 
he  has  with  the  firm  which  is  now  using 
his  process.  So,  as  long  as  they  produce, 
he  gets  a  certain  royalty,  because  he  owns 
the  process.  This  firm,  which  is  the  Al- 


pine Marine  Corp.,  located  In  New  Bed- 
ford, does  encourage  the  concept  con- 
tained in  this  legislation. 

They  would  like  to  see  the  Oovem- 
ment sponsor  other  methods  of  cleaning 
this  fish  so  that  it  can  be  more  readily 
available  everywhere.  'Even,  though  it 
represente  competition  with  the  process 
which  they  have,  they  have  such  great 
confidence  in  the  great  opportunities  that 
we  have  to  help  starving  people  every- 
where that  they  feel  it  is  a  good  gov- 
ernmental expenditure  even  though  it  de- 
velops a  competing  process.  They  have 
risen  above  their  private  interest  in  the 
public  interest  and  have  lent  their  sup- 
port to  this  amendment  which  has  been 
proposed. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  discount  some 
of  the  evidence  that  has  been  offered 
against  this  bill.  I  would  say  that  in  the 
long-range  best  intereste  of  our  Nation 
and  of  its  efforts  to  help  people  suffering 
from  malnutrition  all  over  the  globe  this 
is  a  good  investment  In  the  long  run  for 
the  American  public  and  its  image 
abroad. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  my  good  friend  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  PellyI. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell], 
who  is  the  chairman  of  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion, and  urge  favorable  consideration  by 
the  House  of  the  bill,  S.  3030,  with  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  purpose  of  S.  3030  is  to  provide 
additional  funds  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction or  leasing  of  an  experimental 
demonstration  plant  for  the  production 
of  fish  protein  concentrate  suitable  for 
human  consumption.  However,  it  should 
be  made  crystal  clear  that  the  conunlt- 
tee amendments  to  this  Senate-passed 
bill  recognize  our  current  fiscal  problems. 
Thus,  the  amendments  to  amend  Public 
Law  89-701  as  to  reauthorize  the  same 
level  of  funding  contained  in  the  basic 
law,  but  reduce  to  only  one  the  number 
of  plante  authorized  to  be  either  con- 
structed or  leased  for  the  development  of 
fish  protein  concentrate  processes.  The 
net  effect,  therefore.  Is  that  rather  than 
increasing  the  amount  of  money  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  this  program 
as  requested  by  the  administration,  your 
committee  in  ite  wisdom  felt  that  it 
would  be  preferable  to  retain  the  same 
level  of  funding  authorization  while 
zeroing  In,  If  you  will,  and  concentrating 
on  but  one  plant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  private  indus- 
try has  developed  independently  an  ap- 
proved commercial  process  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fish  protein  concentrate,  your 
Committee  was  convinced,  based  upon 
testimony  received,  that  there  still  existe 
a  great  need  to  experiment  with  other 
processes  using  other  species  of  fish.  It, 
therefore,  represente  an  area  in  which 
initially  it  is  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment to  enter  into  the  field  in  order  to 
stimulate  and  to  develop  other  aporoved 
processes. 

In  so  doing,  however,  I  would  like  to 
lay  to  rest  any  fears  which  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  may  have  concerning 
the  continuation  of  Government  par- 
ticipation in  this  program.  Specifically,  I 
invite  your  attention  to  the  following, 
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Mr.  Speal  er,  fish  protein  concentrate 
holds  forth  '  he  potential  promise  of  pro- 
viding our  I  [ation  with  one  of  the  most 
effective  wefipons  against  malnutrition 
throughout  the  world 
through  its  hse  as  a  food  additive.  There 
is  every  reas  >n  to  believe  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  progn  m  with  which  8. 3030  Is  con' 
cemed,  we  <  an  develop  an  effective  and 
process  providing  a  dietary 
to  the  multitude  of  under- 
nourished PK>ple.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  pas  lage  of  the  bill,  8.  3030.  is  so 
t  will  enable  the  contlnua' 
;  nost  worthwhile  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  therefore  urge  all  my 
colleagues  ii  the  House  to  act  favorably 
upon  S.  303C  and  that  the  House  do  pass 
this  bUl. 

Mr.  OARifATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  rise  and  be  associated  with  the 
dlstlnguishe  i  chairman  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  PI  sherles  and  Wildlife  Conser- 
vation, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  DiNGEi  Ll.  and  urge  the  passage  of 
S.  3030,  as  i  mended. 

The  purpo  «  of  S.  3030  is  to  provide  the 
necessary  fuids  to  construct  or  lease  an 
experiment  i  nd  demonstration  plant  for 
the  product  on  of  fish  protein  concen- 
trate. This  would  be  accomplished  by 
rewriting  ex  sting  law — Public  Law  89- 
701 — so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of 
plants  auth(  rized  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram from  wo  to  one.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  w  >uld  be  directed  to  utilize — 
In  his  best  judgment — the  fimds  pres- 
ently autho  Ized  to  be  appropriated  to 
inaugurate  in  accelerated  program  of 
producing  si  ie  and  wholesome  fish  pro- 
tein conceitrate  suitable  for  human 
consumptloi . 

Mr.  Spea  cer,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  within  he  next  30  years  the  present 
world  popul;  itlon  of  3  billion  people  will 
double,  liie  vorld  Is  already  hungry  with 
about  two-t  tirds  of  the  present  popula- 
tion underftd.  Unless  some  inexpensive 
source  of  jirotein  can  be  foimd  for 
human  comumption,  the  world  will  be 
hungrier  to  norrow.  The  program  au- 
thorized by  3.  3030  would  offer  valuable 
assistance  ii  solving  the  world's  hunger 
problem.  AIs  3,  It  would  provide  an  efifec- 
tlve  means  o  I  increased  utilization  of  the 
underdevelo]  >ed  fishery  resources  off  our 
Nation's  coastal  waters. 

Mr.  Speal  er,  based  on  the  testimony 
produced  at  the  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation, it  ap  >ears  that  there  Is  no  short- 
cut that  wo  lid  eliminate  the  pilot  plant 
state  in  development  of  a  fully  successful 
fish  protein  concentrate 
suitable  forjhuman  consumption.  S.  3030, 
as  amendec ,  would  minimize  the  cost  of 
this  legisla  ion  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment and  i  t  the  same  time  make  a  fish 
protein  con  xntrate  program  possible. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  has  lagged 
long  enough.  I  Join  my  colleagues  in  urg- 
ing prompt  enactment  of  8.  3030,  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  I^)eaker,  I  rise  to- 
day m  support  of  S.  3030.  to  reduce  the 
number  of  fish  protein  concentrate  ex- 
perimental plants. 

Dr.  Edward  Wenk,  Jr.,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Council  on  Ma- 
rine Resources  and  Engineering  DevelcM?- 
ment.  stated  before  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  that: 

A  "pilot  plant  U  an  eeaentlal  element  of  the 
food-from-tbe-eea  program  to  exploit  the 
oceans  as  a  source  of  food  to  help  meet  a 
worldwide  protein  deficiency. 

Protein  malnutrition  affects  nearly 
one-half  of  the  world's  population,  and 
imless  we  begin  to  act  now  this  figure 
will  increase.  According  to  the  United 
Nations  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion, the  demand  per  capita  for  animal 
protein  in  1985  will  exceed  the  present 
consumption  by  60  percent. 

All  too  often  we  have  a  tendency  to 
rush  into  matters  without  first  thorough- 
ly investigating  them.  The  purpose  of 
the  experimental  pilot  plant  is  to  explore 
the  problems  associated  with  the  large- 
scale  process  of  converting  whole  fish  to 
flsh  protein  concentrate.  This  would  help 
to  achieve  lower  costs  of  flsh  protein  con- 
centrate and  it  would  accommodate  a  va- 
riety of  additional  fish  species  readily 
available  as  raw  material  in  various  parts 
of  the  world. 

I  believe  that  it  Is  also  important  to 
point  out  that  the  technical  Information 
derived  from  the  pilot-plant  operation 
would  be  made  available  to  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  your  support  and 
passage  of  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKIER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  DiNGELLl  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  3030.  as 
sunended. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  218.  nays  103,  not  voting  110. 
as  follows: 
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A^lnaU 

Carey 

Ayres 

Clark 

Barrett 

Clausen. 

Bates 

DonH. 

Bell 

Cleveland 

Bennett 

Cohelan 

Blester 

Colmer 

Bingham 

Conable 

Blanton 

Conte 

Brademas 

Corbett 

Braaco 

Connan 

Brtnkley 

Cowger 

Brooks 

Cramer 

Brotzman 

Daddarlo 

Farbstem 

Lennon 

Roblaon 

FaaeeU 

lapacomb 

Rodlno 

Felghan 

Long.  Md. 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Flood 

McCarthy 

Rogei«,Fla. 

Foley 

McCloakey 

Ronan 

Ford. 

McDade 

Rooney,  N.T. 

WUliam  D. 

MoKwen 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Fountain 

McFaU 

Rosenthal 

Fraaer 

M..>fmT,.> 

Roatenkowskl 

Freimgbuysen 

Macdonald, 

Roth 

Frledel 

Mass. 

Roush 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Maohen 

Rumsfeld 

Oallflanakls 

Mahon 

Ruppe 

OaUagher 

MaiUUrd 

Ryan 

Oarmata 

Marsh 

St  Oermaln 

Olbbons 

Matsunaga 

OUbert 

Meeds 

Saylor 

Oonaalez 

MllU 

Bcheuer 

Oray 

Mtnlsh 

Scott 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Mink 

Selden 

Orover 

Monagan 

Shipley 

Oubaer 

Moorhead 

Slkea 

Qude 

Morgan 

Smith,  Calif. 

Hagan 

Morrla.  N.  Mex 

Smith,  N.T. 

Halpem 

Staggers 

Hanley 

Mosher 

Stanton 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Moss 

Stubblefleld 

Hardy 

Murphy,  ni. 

SuUlvan 

Hanha 

Murimy.  N.T. 

Taft 

Harvey 

Natcher 

Taieott 

Hathaway 

Nedal 

Taylor 

Bays 

NlchoU 

Teague,  Calif. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  O-Hara.  Ul. 

Tenser 

Heckler.  Masa. 

O-Hara.  Mich. 

"neman 

HelstoaU 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Udall 

Hollfleld 

Ottlnger 

nilman 

Hoamer 

Passman 

Van  DeerllD 

Howard 

Vanlk 

Irwin 

Patten 

Vlgorlto 

Jarman 

Pelly 

Waggonner 

Joelson 

Pepper 

Waldle 

Johnson.  Calif 

Perkins 

Walker 

Jones.  Ala. 

Price,  m. 

Watklns 

Jones,  N.C. 

Pryor 

Whalen 

Karth 

Puclnskl 

White 

Kastenmeler 

Purcell 

Whltener 

Kazen 

Held.  N.T. 

Wilson. 

Kee 

ReUel 

Charles  H. 

Keitta 

Relnecke 

Wyatt 

Kelly 

Reuse 

Wydler 

Klrwan 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Wyman 

Kluczynskl 

Rlegle 

Toung 

Kyros 

Roberts 
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Zablockl 

Andrews. 

Oross 

Plmle 

N.  Dak. 

Haley 

Poage 

Arends 

Hall 

PoS 

Battm 

Halleck 

Pollock 

Belcher 

Hamilton 

Price.  Tex. 

Berry 

Hammer- 

Qule 

Betts 

achmldt 

Qulllen 

Bow 

Herlong 

RaUsback 

Bray 

HuU 

RandaU 

Brock 

Hungate 

Reld,m. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hunt 

Schadeberg 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Hutchinson 

Scherle 

Buchanan 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Schneebell 

Btirke,  Fla. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Schwengel 

Burton,  Utah 

King.  N.T. 

Shrlver 

Byrnes.  WU. 

Kleppe 

Smith.  Iowa 

Carter 

KuykendaU 

Snyder 

Cederberg 

Kyi 

Springer 

Cbamberlaln 

Laird 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Clancy 

Latta 

Stelger.  Wla 

Collier 

Lukens 

Stratton 

Culver 

McClory 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Cimnlngham 

McClure 

Tunney 

Davis,  Wis. 

McDonald. 

Vander  Jagt 

Denney 

Mich. 

Wampler 

Devlne 

BfacOregor 

Watson 

Dickinson 

Martin 

Wballey 

Dwyer 

Mayne 

Whitten 

Eshleman 

MesklU 

WUllams.  Pa 

Flndley 

Michel 

Winn 

Plynt 

MUler.  Ohio 

Wolff 

FiUton,  Pa. 

Mlze 

Wylle 

Fuqua 

Montgomery 

Zlon 

Oathlngs 

Myers 

Zwach 

Ooodllng 

O-Konnkt 

Orlffln 

Pike 

NOTVOTINO— 110 

Adair 

Boggs 

Clawson.  Del 

Adams 

Boland 

Collins 

Anderson. 

Boiling 

Conyera 

Tenn. 

Bolton 

Curtis 

Ashbrook 

Broomfleld 

Dawson 

Ashley 

Brown.  Calif. 

Dlggs 

Ashmore 

Brown.  Ohio 

Donohue 

Baring 

Bush 

Dow 

BevUl 

CabeU 

Eckhardt 

Blackburn 

Casey 

Edwards,  Ala. 

BUtnlk 

CeUer 

BUberg 
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Bscb 

BTlns.Tenn. 

Flno 

Plsher 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Gardner 

Oettya 

oiaimo 

Oreen.  Dreg. 

oninths 
Oumey 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

H«bert 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Horton 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jonaa 

Karsten 

King,  Calif. 

Komegay 

Kupferman 


Landrum 

Langen 

Leggett 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

McCuUoch 

Madden 

Matblaa.  CalU. 

Matblaa,  Md. 

May 

MUler.  Calif. 

MlnshaU 

Moore 

Morton 

Nelaen 

Nix 

Olsen 

O'NeUl.  Mass. 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

PodeU 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 


Rivers 

Boudebush 

Roybal 

St.  Onge 

Satterfleld 

Schwelker 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smltb.  Okla. 

Stafford 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tbompaon,  Oa. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tuck 

Dtt 

WatU 

WldnaU 

Wlgglna 

WlUls 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wright 

Tates 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  O'NelU  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Jonas. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Madden  wltb  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.    Blatmk    with    Mr.    McCuUoch. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Matblas  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Ev-lns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Eilberg  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Gialmo  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  MlnshaU. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Del  Claw- 
son. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Each. 

Mr.  Komegay  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Uoyd. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  PetUs. 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr.  Boudebush. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Schwelker. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Tuck  with  Mr.  Collins. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texaa  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Thompeon  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Gardner. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  CurtU 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Geor- 
gia. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  TJtt. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  WldnaU. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  WllUs  with  Mr.  BevlU. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  wltb  Mr. 
Rarlck. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Tates. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Olsen. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Reanlck. 

Mr.  Pickle  wltb  Mr.  Bckhardt. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  KLEPPE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 


Mr.  McEWEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  section  3  of  the  act 
of  November  2,  1966.  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  experimental  plants  authorized 
for  the  development  of  flsh  protein  con- 
centrate, and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DINGEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPE^AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  PADRE  ISLAND  NA'HONAL 
SEASHORE,  TEX. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
17787)  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  Padre  Island  National  Sea- 
shore in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.B.  17787 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
satUfy  the  final  judgment  of  $6,810,380  (that 
Is,  $9,212,730  minus  $2,402,350  deposited  in 
court:  all  figures  exclusive  of  amounte  for 
tract  No.  7)  rendered  against  the  United 
States  In  civil  action  numbered  65-C-54  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Texas,  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  and  Interests  In  land  for  the 
Padre  Island  National  Seashore.  The  sums 
herein  authorized  to  be  appropriated  shall 
be  sufficient  to  pay  the  amount  of  said  judg- 
ment, together  with  interest  and  costs  as 
provided  by  law. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  opposed  to  the 
bill? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  AspinallI. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
17787,  as  aunended.  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $6,810,380  to  satisfy  a  judg- 
ment against  the  United  States  in  a  con- 
demnation action.  This  action  was 
brought  in  cormection  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Padre  Island  National  Sea- 
shore. 


Congress  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  this  national  recreation  area  in 
1962.  Its  boundaries  encompass  nearly 
134,000  acres  and  it  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  several  years.  I  note,  in  passing, 
that  it  is  serving  its  intended  purpose. 
Last  year  there  were  nearly  200,000  vis- 
its to  it,  notwithstanding  the  little  de- 
velopment work  that  has  yet  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  declarations  of  taking  in  the  ac- 
tion to  which  H.R.  17787  refers  were 
filed  because  the  parties — that  is,  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  property 
owners — could  not  agree  on  the  value 
of  the  107,734  acres  of  property  the  case 
involved. 

The  Grovemment  deposited  in  court 
$2,482,350.  its  appraisers'  valuation  of 
the  property.  That  amounts  to  an  aver- 
age of  about  $24  per  acre  for  all  except 
one  693-acre  tract  for  which  the  defend- 
ant accepted  the  Government's  apprais- 
al of  $80,000.  In  court,  the  defendants' 
experts  testified  that  the  property  was 
worth  between  $29,040,000  and  $30,169.- 
887  or  from  $290  to  $300  an  acre. 

How  the  appraisal  profession  can  ex- 
plain this  shocking  discrepancy  in  valu- 
ation. I  do  not  know.  I  can  only  say  that 
it  does  not  increase  my  confidence  in  ap- 
praisers' figures  and  that  it  is  something 
that  their  professional  organizations 
should  look  into. 

In  any  event,  the  case  was  tried  to  a 
jury  which  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
$9,212,730  or  an  average  of  about  $92  an 
acre.  Although  this  was  nearly  four 
times  the  Government's  estimate  of  fair 
market  value,  it  was  less  than  one-third 
the  value  testified  to  by  the  defendants' 
witnesses. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  the  intro- 
duction of  H.R.  17787,  since  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  land 
acquisition  in  the  original  Padre  Island 
Act  has  been  exhausted.  After  deduct- 
ing the  amounts  already  deposited  in 
court,  there  is  now  a  judgment  outstand- 
ing against  the  United  States  which  is 
earning  interest  at  a  rate  of  over  $30,000 
a  month  and  which  must  be  paid.  Pas- 
sage of  H.R.  17787  is  a  necessary  step 
in  this  direction. 

I  want  to  add  to  this  merely  one  fur- 
ther observation.  The  committee  is  rec- 
ommending an  amendment  to  the  bill  to 
omit  authority  for  t«>pr(H>riations  for 
another  condemnation  judgment.  It  does 
this  because,  although  the  trial  court 
has  finished  its  work,  an  appeal  is  being 
taken  in  this  second  case  and  we  do  not 
know  what  the  ultimate  amount  will  be. 
This  will  have  to  be  taken  care  of  some 
time  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  a  favorable  vote 
on  HM.  17787.  as  amended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SatlorI. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  committee  for  re- 
porting out  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
17787.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  funds  to 
pay  a  final  judgment  against  the  United 
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states  In  the  slun  of  $6,810,380.  The 
Judgment  again:  t  the  United  States  is 
the  result  of  coi  demnation  proceedings 
brought  to  acquii  e  land  within  the  Padre 
Island  National  £  eashore. 

The  act  of  Sep  ember  28, 1962  (76  Stat. 
650)  authorized  he  establishment  of  the 
Padre  Island  National  Seashore.  The 
area  of  the  national  seashore  comprised 
some  133,981  aci  es  of  which  all  were  in 
private  ownershi  >  except  for  33.545  acres 
of  submerged  ac  d  tidal  lands  owned  by 
the  State  of  Texa  i. 

The  act  establ  shing  the  national  sea- 
shore authorized  the  appropriation  of  $5 
million  for  land  slcquisition.  Negotiations 
for  the  purchase  ( >'  privately  owned  lands 
were  commenced  and  when  they  failed, 
condemnation  pr  xseedings  with  declara- 
tions of  taking  w(  re  filed. 

H.R.  17787  coiicems  Civil  Action  No. 
65-C-54  involvlni[  89.734.37  acres  in  the 
northern  and  cen  tral  portions  of  the  sea- 
shore and  had  a  t  >tal  award  of  $9,212,730. 
A  total  of  $2,402  350  had  been  deposited 
with  Hoe  court  leaving  a  deficiency  of 
$6,810,980  payab  e  under  the  Judgment. 
Presently,  the  julgment  is  accruing  in- 
terest at  the  late  of  approximately 
$31,011  per  montli. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  obvious  that  the  Na- 
tional Park  Ser  ice  appraisal  of  these 
lands  was  for  les  i  than  the  award  deter- 
mined by  the  coi  irt.  While  much  can  be 
said  concerning  c  tore  accurate  appraisals 
on  the  part  of  G  (vemment  agencies,  the 
undeterminable  factor  continues  to  be 
the  immediate  e  icalation  of  land  prices 
throughout  this  Nation  upon  the  an- 
nouncement of  in  intended  Federal  ac- 
quisition. The  situation  Is  and  continues 
to  be  a  complex  )roblem  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  prob  em  is  not  easy  without 
advocating  a  leg  slatlve  taking  in  all  in- 
stances where  Pe  leral  acquisition  is  con- 
templated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  i  ntil  we  have  been  able 
to  resolve  the  pn  blem  of  escalating  land 
prices  In  areas  of  Federal  acquisition,  we 
have  no  choice  >ut  to  bring  forth  this 
idnd  of  leglslatioi  i. 

I  urge  that  H.I ;.  17787  be  passed  under 
a  suspension  of  t  le  rules. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  Ir.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  at  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  ]  well  remember  the  in- 
ception of  this  Pi  dre  Island  business  back 
in  1962  and  at  t  lat  time  I  thought,  as  I 
was  convinced  tl  is  morning  in  the  Flor- 
ida promotion,  t  lat  the  costs  were  badly 
underestimated. 


This  bill  woulc 
acquisition  costs 
mated.  It  seems 
derestlmate  costj 
Then  comes  the 


not  be  here  today  If  the 
had  not  been  underestl- 
o  be  fashionable  to  un- 
to get  a  project  started, 
added  bill  to  the  tax- 


Speal  :er, 


Padie 


payers. 

And,  Mr 
the  costs  of 
of  means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I 
guage  to  be  foui^d 
which  states  the 
needed  to  be 
and  so  forth.  What 
terms  of  an  appr  >priatlon? 

What  are  th< 
think  when  the: ' 
is  now  dealing 
Is  there  any  dilTerence 


this  is  not  the  end  of 
Island  by  any  manner 


im  intrigued  by  the  lan- 

on  page  2  of  the  bill 

"basic  amounts  that  are 

appropriated,"  and  so  on 

Is  a  basic  amount  in 

atlon? 

taxpayers  supposed  to 

are  told  that  Congress 

n  basic  appropriations? 

between  a  basic 


amount  and  a  nonbcuic  amount  to  the 
taxpayers?  I  do  not  quite  understand  this 
langiiage.  and  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  could  en- 
lighten me  as  to  what  is  meant  by  it. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  my  colleague  from 

Iowa  will  jrleld  to  me 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  First  may  I  say  I 
made  a  mistake  in  the  use  of  my  remarks 
when  my  colleague  and  I  were  talldng 
in  regard  to  another  bill.  I  should  have 
used  the  phrase  "unbudgeted."  I  should 
not  have  used  $15  million,  which  I  did. 
I  should  have  used  $100,000.  And  I  wish 
the  Record  to  be  corrected,  and  I  have 
corrected  my  remarks  in  the  discussion 
on  the  former  bill. 

Mr.  0R08S.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
correcting  the  Record  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion posed  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
as  to  what  is  meant  here  by  the  basic 
amoimt.  that  Is  the  amount  of  the  Judg- 
ment plus  the  nmnlng  of  the  interest, 
whatever  that  amount  is.  That  is  the 
reason  that  I  referred  to  it  as  $30,081  per 
month,  and  until  we  pay  this  Judgment, 
the  interest  on  the  judgment  amount  will 
be  increasing  this  much  every  month. 

In  other  words,  I  could  not  set  a  def- 
inite figure  to  the  Judgment.  Then  in 
order  to  Include  the  interest  and  the 
minor  costs  that  are  involved  we  had  to 
use  a  phrase  such  as  the  gentleman  calls 
to  our  attention. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  total  amount 

that  this  bill  calls  for?  Is  it  $9,212,730? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  amoimt  is  $6,810,- 

380,  plus  whatever  the  amoimt  of  interest 

will  be  when  the  money  is  available. 

Now,  may  I  say  to  my  friend,  in  order 
to  be  perfectly  honest,  there  is  another 
Judgment  that  has  not  yet  ripened  into 
a  final  decree.  The  representatives  of  the 
United  States  have  a  right  to  appeal  from 
the  decision  pending  and  we  did  not  in- 
clude it.  I  imderstand  the  problem  that 
Is  Involved  here,  but  there  is  Just  no  way 
out  of  it.  And  this  development  is  serving 
Its  purpose.  We  were  not  right  when  we 
were  before  the  House  when  we  had  the 
Padre  Island  Seashore  authorized,  but 
all  I  can  say  is  that  our  figxires  were  the 
best  figures  that  we  had.  They  did  not 
come  from  the  people  of  Texas.  They 
came  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  may  ask  the  gentle- 
man— how  much  money  does  the  Federal 
Government  have  to  date  In  this  Padre 
Island  enterprise? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  They  have  at  the  pres- 
ent time  In  the  neighborhood  of  $5  mil- 
lion, the  original  authorization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Someone  said  this  after- 
noon it  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$14  million.  That  figure  is  incorrect? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  figure  is  not  cor- 
rect, but  it  will  be  correct  when  we  take 
care  of  the  additional  judgment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  we  take  care  of  the 
judgments  that  have  been  rendered  in 
this  case? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. And  that  bothers  us  just  as  much 
as  it  does  the  gentleman,  because  it 
means — in  this  particular — that  we  were 
only  one-fourth  correct  when  we  came 
before  the  House  for  the  authorization. 


It  was  not  our  fault.  I  believe  my  friend 
will  realize  that  we  had  the  best  figures 
that  we  could  get. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
pay  off  these  judgments  and  take  over 
the  land?  Would  the  land  be  acquired, 
having  paid  off  the  judgments?  And  then 
let  the  State  of  Texas,  or  private  enter- 
prise, develop  this  island,  or  must  we  go 
on  with  this  business? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
that  the  costs  of  development  are  going 
to  be  very  low  compared  to  these  par- 
ticular costs  of  acquisition  because  this 
is  a  seashore  area,  and  there  is  only  one 
way  in  from  each  end  of  it,  and  the 
policing  there  should  not  be  too  much.  I 
believe  that  that  particular  project 
should  be  kept  as  a  part  of  our  national 
park  facilities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  saying, 
then,  that  there  is  no  way  by  which  we 
can  get  out  of  this  promotion  having  paid 
off  these  judgments;  there  Is  no  way 
we  can  get  out  of  this? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  doubt  if  we  would 
want  to,  if  my  colleague  would  permit 
me  to  say  it  that  way,  when  you  reaUze 
the  value  and  realize  the  use  this  partic- 
ular area  and  particular  playground  will 
have.  They  have  to  go  clear  across  the 
State  in  order  to  get  to  the  Great  Bend 
National  Park. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  guess  all  I  have  to  say 
further  on  this  subject  is  just  let  the 
taxpayers'  hides  go  on  the  Florida  and 
Texas  horns  and  forget  about  it.  I  think 
I  know  when  I  am  licked. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  yielding. 

I  want  to  know  if  this  bill  makes  in 
order  before  this  or  other  courts  addi- 
tional claims  for  settlement  and  Judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  reply  to  the 
gentleman  that  it  does  not. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  have  noted  on  my  copy 
that  the  Department  has  reported 
against  the  bill.  Is  that  because  it  is  an 
open  ended  piece  of  legislation  so  far  as 
eventual  costs  are  concerned  as  recently 
explained  by  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  explain  what  part  of  the 
departmental  report  he  makes  reference 
to? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  might  say  to  my  col- 
league that  I  have  a  note  on  the  bill 
which  I  studied  last  night  about  this 
and  I  caiuiot  put  my  finger  on  it  right 
now. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
that  the  executive  communication  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  l>efore 
us  and  in  the  last  part  of  it  they  rec- 
ommend the  enactment  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  advises  they  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  draft  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  that  this  legislation  was  intro- 
duced as  the  result  of  an  executive  com- 
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munlcatlon  directed  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
4th  of  June  1968. 

The  second  paragraph  of  that  letter 
forwardmg  the  legislation  is  as  follows: 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration 
and  we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 

Now  the  committee  did  not  go  along 
with  the  entire  bill,  as  recommended,  be- 
cause of  the  Judgment  to  which  you 
referred  in  your  first  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado.  We  only  pro- 
vided for  taking  care  of  that  judgment, 
which  is  final. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  both 
of  the  gentlemen  for  their  explanation.  I 
do  see  that  portion  of  the  report.  Per- 
haps it  has  to  do  with  the  different  civil 
actions.  Is  that  second  sentence  in  the 
title  "amendment"  on  page  2  predicated 
on  the  first  sentence  wherein  it  says: 

It  Is  the  committee's  view  that,  In  view  of 
the  pendency  of  an  appeal  In  this  case,  the 
time  Is  not  yet  ripe  for  legislative  action. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Yes.  This  is  correct.  This 
applies  to  the  second  case  which  the  De- 
partment asked  to  be  considered  In  this 
legislation  and  the  committee  in  its  wis- 
dom decided  that  the  time  was  not  yet 
ripe  for  considering  this  second  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  the  gentleman  does  not 
consider  that  this  legislation,  if  enacted, 
would  be  an  open  ended  amount  of  funds 
from  the  taxpayers'  treasury? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  answer  is  "No."  It 
is  to  take  care  of  one  judgment  alone. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  in  all  equity  that  we  do  have  to  vote 
for  this  bin. 

In  the  case  of  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore,  we  have  the  same  obligation, 
I  believe,  morally  as  we  have  legally  in 
this  instance.  The  Cape  Codder  whose 
property  cannot  be  developed  now  can- 
not sell  it  and  he,  in  effect,  is  paying 
the  cost  of  the  use  of  that  money  and 
land  that  is  tied  up.  Do  we  not  have  a 
similar  obligation  to  people  in  similar 
circumstances? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  is  not  exactly  the 
same  thing  because  there  has  been  no 
judgment  and  no  court  action  in  relation 
to  the  Cape  Cod  situation. 

May  I  say  to  my  friend,  so  far  as  equity 
is  concerned,  he  is  correct.  In  this  amount 
of  money  we  have  authorized,  in  the  land 
aftd  water  conservation  fund  we  have 
referred  to  these  areas  where  we  will 
have  to  have  some  new  authorizations. 
Cape  Cod  is  one  of  them,  and  it  is  in 
the  first  approximately  $180  million  that 
we  have  in  the  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund  for  such  purposes. 

Mr.  KEITH.  That  is,  of  course,  very 

good  news  to  the  people  in  my  district. 

Can  you  give  me  some  estimate  as  to 

when  they  might  look  forward  to  getUng 
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paid  for  the  land  taken  there  some  8  or  9 
years  ago? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield  further,  all  I  can  say  once  again 
is  that  if  my  colleague  will  introduce  the 
legislation  necessary  to  raise  the  author- 
ization, at  the  proper  time  next  year  the 
gentleman  will  find  a  very  sympathetic 
person  in  me. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  yielding.  The 
needs  described  by  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  TMr.  Keith],  very  closely 
parallel  the  problem  we  have  in  relation 
to  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  in 
Marin  County,  Calif.  The  estimate  based 
upon  the  1963  figures  was  something  in 
the  vicinity  of  $14  million.  The  estimates 
now  are  $60  million.  It  appears  that  this 
ratio  of  one-fourth  of  the  estimate  is 
what  we  arrived  at  by  way  of  an  actual 
figure.  I  wonder  if  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs could  give  me  the  same  assurance 
in  respect  to  Point  Reyes  that  he  just 
gave  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Keith] . 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  my  colleague  from 
California  will  yield  to  me,  I  do  not  think 
I  can  give  it  to  quite  the  same  extent  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
greater  increase  and  perhaps  there  is  a 
withdrawal  of  the  needs  of  the  National 
Park  Service  in  respect  to  the  particular 
facility  to  which  the  gentleman  has  re- 
ferred. But  as  to  the  part  which  is  to  re- 
main in  the  facility,  I  can  give  you  the 
same  kind  of  assurance. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  And  we  can 
anticipate  hearings  on  that  subject  next 
year  when  appropriate  legislation  is  in- 
troduced? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  17787 
represents  the  latest  chapter  in  the  dis- 
couraging story  of  rapidly  rising  recrea- 
tion land  costs.  I  say  that  this  is  dis- 
couraging tiecause  those  of  us  who  work 
on  recreation  legislation  from  day  to  day 
have  seen  this  problem  far  too  frequently. 
Partially  as  a  consequence  of  this  prob- 
lem, we  have  recommended  and  the  Con- 
gress has  enacted  remedial  legislation 
which  we  hope  will  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  acquire  authorized  recre- 
ation areas  as  promptly  as  possible  and, 
at  the  same  time,  will  provide  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  with  some  useful  tools 
in  order  to  avoid  problems  such  as  the 
one  we  have  liefore  us  today. 

H.R.  17787  is  not  a  complex  legislative 
measure.  It  simply  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  funds  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  final  judgments  against  the 
United  States  for  lands  acquired  by  emi- 
nent domam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  originally 
authorized  the  establishment  of  the 
Padre  Island  National  Seashore  in  Texas 
in  1962.  At  the  time  that  that  legis- 
lation was  under  consideration,  it  was 


estimated  that  acquisition  of  the  lands 
involved  would  cost  approximately  $4 
million.  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
recreation  land  prices  varied  widely,  we 
authorized  an  appropriation  of  $5  mil- 
lion. Since  that  time,  the  full  authoriza- 
tion has  been  appropriated  and  it  has 
been  obligated  or  spent  to  acquire  the 
lands  involved. 

In  the  years  that  have  intervened,  the 
National  Park  Service  made  the  neces- 
sary detailed  surveys  and  appraisals  and 
attempted  to  negotiate  with  the  land- 
owners involved,  but  for  the  most  part 
the  negotiations  failed.  As  a  result,  in 
January  1966,  the  Government  Instituted 
condemnation  actions  and  took  tlUe  to 
the  lands  included  in  the  national  sea- 
shore. 

As  Just  compensation  for  the  100.041 
acres  taken,  $2,402,350  was  deix>sited  in 
court:  however,  at  the  trial  there  was 
a  wide  disparity  between  the  Govern- 
ment appraisals  and  the  appraisals  made 
on  the  l)ehalf  of  the  landowners.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  jury  award  far  exceeded  the  es- 
timates made  at  the  time  of  the  original 
authorization.  The  total  Judgment  for  the 
disputed  lands  involved  in  H.R.  17787 
amoimts  to  $9,212,730.  Deducting  the  de- 
posit made,  the  outstanding  amount  of 
the  judgment  is  $6,810,380  plus  interest. 

Mr.  Sr>eaker,  inasmuch  as  title  to  this 
land  vested  in  the  United  States  by  virtue 
of  the  declarations  of  taking  rjid  since 
the  judgment  is  final,  the  United  States 
is  legally  obligated  to  pay  the  balance 
outstanding  with  interest.  By  law,  in- 
terest on  this  judgment  is  accumulating 
at  the  rate  of  $31,080.65  per  month.  To 
forestall  the  continued  running  of  inter- 
est, it  is  important  that  we  approve  H.R. 
17787,  as  amended,  so  that  appropria- 
tions can  be  made  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
state  that  your  committee  has  en- 
deavored to  keep  the  House  fully  in- 
formed concerning  situations  such  as 
these.  This  will  not  be  the  last  that  we 
will  hear  of  the  Padre  Islands  National 
Seashore,  because  another  condemnation 
action  has  also  been  taken  and  is  now 
Ijeing  appealed.  The  committee  amend- 
ment deletes  reference  to  this  action  im- 
tll  the  Judgment  is  final.  At  that  time, 
we  can  advise  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  the  exact  amoimts  involved  and  ap- 
propriate legislation  will  be  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  17787,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Meml)ers 
may  be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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AMENDING  (  WJKU.  REHABIUTA- 
T  ON  ACT 


Cr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 


suspend  the  rule  i  and  pass  the  bill  (H  J%. 
16801)  to  amerd  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  lor  the  rehabilitation  of 
Ouam,  and  f o '  other  puipoies",  ap- 
proved Novemb  r  4,  1963.  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  rea(  as  follows: 

1  [Jt.  18801 

Be  It  enacted  b  '  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hepresentativea  i  f  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congrt  ts  asaembled.  That  Motion 
a  of  the  Act  of  N  >Temb«r  4.  1988  (77  Stat. 
803),  la  amended  by  deleUng  "•45.000.000" 
and  Inaertlng  In  :ieu  thereof  "$75,000,000", 
and  by  deleting  tl  e  date  "1973"  and  Inaert- 
lng In  lieu  thereof,  the  date  "197S". 

Bec.  2.  Bald  Ac :  la  further  amended  by 
Inaertlng  In  the  111  »t  paragraph  of  aectlon  3. 
Immediately  after  the  date  "June  30.  1998," 
the  following  language:  "with  reapect  to 
■uma  transferred  90  or  prior  to  that  date, 
of  thirty  years  from  the 
transfer  with  respect  to 


and  over  a  period 
date  of  each  such 


aums  transferred  a:  ter  that  date". 


pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 


'  The^SPEAKEE 
ohd  dtfifilmded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR. 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKE]  L  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  seco  id  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  >bJectlon. 

Mr.  CAREY.  J  [r.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  en  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
16801,  as  amend(  d,  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  Ouam  ind  for  other  purposes," 
which  is  now  Pi  blic  Law  88-170. 

The  Ouam  Rel  labilltation  Act.  enacted 
on  November  4,  963.  authorized  the  ap- 
propriation of  $<  5  million  for  the  reha- 
bilitation of  Oui  m  as  the  result  of  dev- 
astation caused  >y  Typhoons  Karen  and 
Olive  in  1962  ind  1963.  respectively. 
These  typhoons  1  aused  widespread  dam- 
age to  the  inade  luately  constructed  pri- 
vate and  pubU !  facilities  erected  on 
Ouam  following  the  ravages  of  World 
Warn. 

The  rehabilits  tlon  program  is  essen- 
tially a  loan  pro  ;ram  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ouai  n  repays  approximately 
63  percent  of  tht  Federal  moneys  appro- 
priated plus  int'rest.  Ouam.  this  fiscal 
year,  begins  to  ?ay  back  an  estimated 
$28.5  million  of  I  he  $36.7  million  already 
appropriated  uni  ler  the  act. 

These  funds  h  ive  enabled  the  comple- 
tion of  31  of  the  )riginal  50  projects  con- 
templated undei  the  Ouam  Rehabilita- 
tion Act,  and  all  but  two  of  the  initial  50 
projects  will  ha^  e  been  fimded  following 
the  fiscal  1969  ipproprlations.  The  two 
projects  not  fun  led  will  be  funded  from 
the  less  than  $2  million  remaining  of  the 
original  $45  mil  ion  authorization. 

The  projects  8  Iready  funded  under  the 
act  include  scho<  1  facilities,  college  build- 
ings, urban  rene  val  and  village  develop- 
ment projects,  p  ibllc  works  projects,  in- 
cluding sewer  sy  stems  and  public  build- 
ings, an  air  tenr  Inal  facility,  a  new  com- 
mercial port,  ar  economic  development 
plan,  and  utili  y  projects  concerning 
water,  power,  ar  d  telephone  services. 

Completion  of  these  projects  will  al- 
most exhaust  tlie  $45  million  originally 


authorized.  Of  this  amount,  $13.6  million 
will  have  been  spent  for  education,  $3.3 
milHfin  for  village  development,  $10.4 
million  for  public  works,  $12  million  for 
resources  development,  and  $5.6  million 
for  utilities. 

H.R.  16801,  as  amended,  will  Increase 
by  $30  million  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  under  the  act,  and  pro- 
vides an  additional  5-year  period  for 
loan  payments  to  be  made  to  the  gov- 
ernment 01  Ouam  and  a  30-year  repay- 
ment period  for  each  loan  imder  the 
program.  Approximately  $18  million  of 
the  $30  million  requested  by  this  legis- 
lation will  be  repayed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Ouam  with  interest  with  an  esti- 
mated net  Federal  expenditure  of  $12 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  funds  authorized  by 
H.R.  16801.  as  amended,  will  continue  to 
provide  the  necessary  school  facilities, 
water  and  sewer  systems,  public  utilities, 
and  air  terminal  facilities  which  Ouam 
must  have  to  meet  the  future  demands 
of  an  estimated  population  of  128,000 
people  In  1980  and  a  potentially  booming 
tourist  population. 

Ouam  is  becoming  a  major  American 
facility  In  the  proximity  of  Asia  and  as 
the  doorstep  to  America,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  bolster  Ouam's  role  as  Amer- 
ica's image  in  the  Western  Pacific. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  H Jl. 
16801,  as  amended. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  16801.  as  amended,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Ouam 
and  for  other  purposes."  approved  No- 
vember 4.  1963. 

H.R.  16801,  as  amended,  will  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  an  additional  $30 
million  for  the  Ouam  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, extend  the  period  for  lean  pay- 
ments to  be  made  to  the  Oovemment  of 
Ouam  for  5  years  to  June  30.  1973.  and 
provide  for  a  30-year  repayment  period 
for  each  loan  made  under  the  act. 

The  Ouam  Rehabilitation  Act  has 
started  Ouam  on  the  way  to  becoming 
a  modem  American  community.  Of  the 
$45  million  initially  authorized  $36.7 
million  has  been  appropriated  through 
fiscal  year  1968,  and  funded  43  of  the 
original  50  projects  contemplated  under 
the  act.  These  projects  Include  school 
facilities,  college  facilities,  urban  re- 
newal and  village  development  projects, 
public  works  projects,  including  sewer 
systems  and  public  buildings,  an  air  ter- 
minal facility,  a  commercial  park,  and 
utility  projects  for  water,  power,  and 
telephone  services. 

Ouam  this  fiscal  year  begins  repaying 
$28.5  milUon  of  the  $36.7  mUUon  al- 
ready appropriated  under  the  act.  Of  the 
$30  million  authorized  by  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Oovernment  of  Ouam  will  re- 
pay approximately  $18  million,  thus 
requiring  a  net  Federal  expenditure  of 
$12  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  completion  of  the  50 
projects  originally  contemplated  under 
the  act  will  almost  exhaust  the  $45  mil- 
lion already  authorized.  The  buildings 
and  facilities  completed  have  provided 
Guam  with  some  vitally  needed  basic  fa- 
cilities. These  buildings  and  facilities 
provide  Ouam  with  necessary  Improve- 


ments to  meet  the  demands  of  Its  grow- 
ing civilian  and  military  populations. 
But,  more  important,  these  buildings 
and  facilities  constructed  under  the 
Ouam  rehabilitation  program  have 
started  Ouam  on  the  road  to  becoming 
a  typical  modem  and  efficient  American 
community. 

While  much  has  been  accomplished 
under  the  Ouam  rehabilitation  program, 
much  more  remains  to  be  done.  The  fu- 
ture of  Ouam  in  the  total  American 
community  necessitates  that  we  con- 
tinue to  assist  in  America's  image  in  the 
Western  Pacific. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
H.R.  16801.  as  amended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  OrossI. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
note  on  page  1  of  the  report  the  fol- 
lowing: "by  increasing  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  from  $45  to 
$75  million,  by  extending  the  time  for 
making  payments  to  the  Government  of 
Guam  for  a  period  of  5  years,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reimbursement  of  such 
funds,  with  interest,  over  a  30-year 
period  from  the  date  of  transfer  of  the 
funds  to  the  Oovernment  of  Ouam." 

Then,  on  page  3  of  the  report,  there  is 
this  statement : 

H.R.  16801.  as  amended,  authorizes  a  Fed- 
eral appropriation  of  S30  million  to  be  paid 
to  the  Oovernment  of  Guam  in  such  sums 
as  may  be  requested  by  the  Governor  of 
Guam  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Approximately  $18  million  of  the 
$30  milUon  will  be  reimbursed  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  resulting  in  a  net  Federal 
expenditure  of  approximately  $12  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  language  on  page  1 
of  the  report  does  not  seem  to  jibe  with 
the  language  on  page  3.  Which  Is  the 
language  we  should  go  by? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  read  the  two  together.  I 
might  say  they  do  jibe. 

This  is  a  loan  to  the  Oovemment  of 
Guam  in  accordance  with  the  request 
made  by  the  Governor  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  They  will  repay  63  per- 
cent of  the  money  that  In  the  basic  act 
Is  provided.  Guam  will  repay  63  percent 
of  the  money  with  interest.  The  figures 
on  pages  1  and  3  are  correct.  This  ap- 
propriates $30  million,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ouam  will  repay  $18  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  1,  we  are  given 
the  impression  that  Guam  is  going  to  get 
an  additional  $30  million,  and  nothing  is 
said  about  reimbursement  of  this  money 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  This  is  in  the  basic  act, 
I  might  say  to  my  colleague  from  Iowa. 
They  will  repay  63  percent  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  interest. 

Mr.  OROSS.  The  $18  million  would  be 
paid  back,  and  $12  million  will  be  forgiven 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado,  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  HH. 
16801  amends  the  act  of  November  4. 
1963,  known  as  the  Ouam  Rehabilitation 
Act. 
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The  purpose  of  H.R.  16801,  as 
amended,  is  to  increase  the  authorized 
ceiling  under  the  act  from  $45  million 
to  $75  million:  to  extend  the  program  for 
5  additional  years  from  June  30,  1973. 
to  June  30,  1978,  as  the  period  for  pay- 
ments to  Guam,  and  to  provide  for  the 
repayment  of  all  loans  over  a  30-year 
period  after  the  trsuisfer  of  funds  on 
each  loan. 

The  act  of  November  4,  1963,  Public 
Law  88-170,  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  $45  million  for  the  rehabUitation 
of  Guam  as  the  result  of  the  inadequate 
rebuilding  of  Guam  following  World  War 
n.  Typhoon  Karen  in  1962,  and  Olive  in 
1963,  dramatically  pointed  up  this  in- 
adequacy by  devastating  both  public  and 
private  facilities  on  Guam.  The  Ouam 
Rehabilitation  Act  is  essentially  a  loan 
program  whereby  63  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
are  repaid  with  Interest  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ouam  and  the  remaining  37  per- 
cent is  a  grant.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
approximately  $18  million  of  the  $30 
million  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  bill  will  be  repaid  by  the  Government 
of  Guam,  resulting  in  a  net  Federal  ex- 
penditure of  $12  million. 

Thirty-one  of  the  original  50  projects 
contemplated  have  been  completed  in  the 
form  of  new  school  facilities,  public 
works,  utility  projects,  village  develop- 
ment projects,  a  new  air  terminal,  a  new 
commercial  port.  Seven  projects  are  to 
be  funded  from  the  $8.2  million  fiscal 
1969  appropriation  and  the  remaining 
two  projects  are  to  be  fimded  from  the 
less  than  $2  million  left  from  the  orig- 
inal $45  million  authorization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  all  recall 
that  following  World  War  n.  Ouam  vir- 
tually started  from  scratch.  Then.  Ouam 
had  precious  few  of  the  public  facilities 
and  services  exp>ected  of  a  similar  Ameri- 
can community,  despite  its  being  an 
American  territory  since  1898.  With  the 
passage  of  the  Organic  Act  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  civil  government  in  Guam 
considerable  progress  has  been  made. 

Guam  is  now  the  home  of  94,000  peo- 
ple, including  34,000  military  personnel. 
Our  task  is  to  bolster  Ouam's  role  as 
America's  Image  in  the  Western  Pacific, 
not  only  for  the  permanent  residents  but, 
also,  to  a  large  number  of  people  from 
other  foreign  lands  who  see  Guam  as 
their  Initial  and  only  Impression  of 
America. 

The  fimds  expended  under  the  Guam 
Rehabilitation  Act  have  started  Guam  on 
the  road  to  becoming  a  modem  American 
commiuilty.  Completion  of  the  50  origi- 
nal projects  will  exhaust  the  $45  million 
authorized  under  the  act  and  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  A  plan  of  what  re- 
mains to  be  done  with  the  $30  million 
sought  by  this  legislation  is  found  on 
pages  7  and  8  of  the  committee  report. 

The  construction  of  certain  vital  capi- 
tal improvement  projects  In  the  next  3 
years  by  the  government  of  Guam  and 
the  funding  required  for  these  projects 
necessitates  the  need  for  the  legislation 
before  us  today.  The  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation will  serve  to  demonstrate  our 
continuing  support  of  the  serious  efforts 
of  the  territory  of  Guam,  not  only  to  re- 
pUce  and  rebuild,  but  to  create  now  and 
for   the   future   an   Improved,   modem 


American  community  suited  to  the  needs 
of  all  Its  people. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  jrleld  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  I  Mr. 
MatsttnagaI  . 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJR. 
16801,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  providing 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  Guam.  The  bUl 
would  increase  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  from  $45  million  to 
$75  million,  extend  the  time  for  making 
payments  to  the  government  of  Guam 
for  a  period  of  5  years,  and  provide  for 
the  reimbursement  of  such  funds,  with 
interest,  over  a  30-year  period  from  the 
date  of  transfer  of  the  funds  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Guam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Guam  have 
made  great  progress  under  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1963,  which  I  am  proud  to 
say  I  fully  supported.  However,  nearly 
all  of  the  authorized  $45  million  will  be 
exhausted  by  projects  planned  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  There  should  be  no  real  objec- 
tion to  an  extension  of  the  act,  for  it  is 
essentially  a  loan  program  in  which  ap- 
proximately 63  percent  of  the  fimds  ap- 
propriated by  the  Federal  Government 
are  returned  with  interest  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Guam. 

It  Is  necessary  that  Ouam  be  provided 
with  the  additional  funds  to  meet  the 
demands  of  its  expanding  population  and 
to  maintain  its  image  as  an  American 
community  in  the  Westem  Pacific.  We 
owe  at  least  that  much  to  those  brave 
fellow  Americans  who  have  suffered  much 
too  much  through  the  hazards  of  war 
and  typhoons. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  16801,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  a  similar  Senate  bill  <S.  3072) 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  rehabilitation  of  Ouam,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  Novem- 
ber 4,  1963. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk   read   the  Senate  bill,   as 

follows: 

S.    3072 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  November  4.  1963  (77  Stat.  302). 
is  amended  by  deleting  ••$45,000,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ••$75,000,000",  and  by 
deleting  the  date  "1973"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  date  "1978". 

Sec.  2.  Said  Act  Is  further  amended  by  In- 
serting in  the  first  paragraph  of  section  3. 
immediately  after  the  date  "June  30,  1968," 


the  following  language:  'with  respect  to 
sums  transferred  on  or  prior  to  that  date, 
and  over  a  period  of  thirty  years  from  the 
date  of  each  such  transfer  with  respect  to 
sums  transferred  after  that  date". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  thiid  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  iH.R.  16801  >  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


HANDICAPPED    CHILDREN'S    EARLY 
EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
•  H.R.  18763)  to  authorize  preschool  and 
early  education  programs  for  handi- 
capped children. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  18763 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives' of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Handicapped  Chil- 
dren's Early  Education  Assistance  Act"'. 

PROGRAM    ArTHOFIZED 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
(hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Commissioner")  is  authorized  to  arrange  by 
contract,  grant,  or  otherwise  with  appro- 
priate public  agencies  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations,  for  the  development  and  car- 
rying out  by  such  agencies  and  organizations 
of  experimental  preschool  and  early  educa- 
tion programs  for  handicapped  children 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  show 
promise  of  promoting  a  comprehensive  and 
strengthened  approach  to  the  special  prob- 
lems of  such  children.  Such  programs  shall 
be  distributed  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  shall  be  carried 
out  both  In  urban  and  in  rural  areas  Such 
programs  shall  Include  activities  and  services 
designed  to  ( 1 )  facilitate  the  intellectual, 
emotional,  physical,  mental,  social,  and  lan- 
guage development  of  such  children;  (21  en- 
courage the  particlp.itlon  of  the  parents  of 
such  children  in  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  any  such  program:  and  (3)  acquaint 
the  community  to  be  served  by  any  such  pro- 
gram with  the  problems  and  potentialities  of 
such  children. 

(b)  Each  arrangement  for  developing  or 
carrying  out  a  program  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  provide  lor  the  effective  coordi- 
nation of  each  such  program  with  similar 
programs  In  the  schools  of  the  community 
to  be  served  by  such  a  program. 

(c)  No  arrangement  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  provide  for  the  payment  of  more  than 
90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  developing, 
carrying  out.  or  evaluating  such  a  program. 
Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or 
in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  plant,  equipment,  and  services. 

EVALUATION 

Sec.  3.  The  Commissioner  shall  conduct 
either  directly  or  by  contract  with  independ- 
ent organizations  a  thorough  and  continuing 
evaluation  of  the  eflTectlveness  of  each  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  Act. 

DEnnrnoN   or   hakdicapped   children 

Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  "hand- 
icapped children"  means  mentally  retarded, 
hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  Impaired,  \'l8U- 
ally  handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, crippled,  or  other  health-impaired 
children  who  by  reason  thereof  require  spe- 
cial education  and  related  services. 

APPROPRIATIONS   AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  5.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  $1,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969. 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
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1970,  «nd  tia.O  0.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 19'!  1 

The  SPEA]U3l  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  deman  led? 

Mr.  REID  ( f  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  se  ond. 

The  8PEAI  £R  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  nb  objection. 

Mr.  PERKS  fS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day In  support  of  H.R.  18763.  the  Handi- 
capped Chlliren's  Early  Education 
Assistance  Act  Thanks  to  the  dedicated 
efforts  of  our  distinguished  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  )AiniLs],  this  legislation 
takes  a  much  needed  step  In  a  national 
effort  to  assist  the  development  of  some 
of  our  most  disadvantaged  and  most 
ignored  chlldien,  the  preschool  handi- 
capped. 

Mr.  Speakei ,  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion Is  aclcno\  ledged  on  all  sides  Over 
5.5  million  Arierlcan  children  are  bur- 
dened with  pliysical,  mental,  and  emo- 
tions* handles  ps.  Tragically,  fewer  than 
half  receive  siteclal  educational  services 
to  help  them  >vercome  the  severe  prob- 
lems created  b  r  their  handicaps.  Federal, 
State,  suid  Ic  cal  resources  now  being 
spent  on  thes<  services  are  limited,  and 
most  of  these  i  re  used  for  programs  aid- 
ing school-ag  ■d  handicapped  children. 

Despite  this.  It  is  widely  recognized  that 
funds  spent  or  assisting  the  development 
of  the  handle  ipped  are  most  efBeiently 
spent  on  children  of  a  very  early  age. 
The  greatest  g  ilns  In  overcoming  handi- 
caps can  be  i  lade.  our  committee  was 
told  by  witnesi  after  witness,  in  the  early 
years  of  a  eh  Ud's  development.  If  the 
handicap  is  leglected  until  the  child 
reaches  school ,  as  It  usually  Is,  his  prob- 
lems multiplj,  often  irreversibly,  re- 
quiring more  expensive  and  often  less 
effective  servines  by  the  time  he  enters 
school. 

The  bill  bel  ore  us  today  is  a  modest 
but  slgnlflcan .  attempt  to  remedy  this 
situation.  It  irovides  for  the  planning 
and  Implementation  of  some  75  to  100 
model  prograr  is  designed  to  develop  suc- 
cessful appro£  ches  In  assisting  the  pre- 
school-aged liandlcapped  child.  These 
approaches,  in  turn,  will  offer  basic  guides 
for  future  effo:  ts  in  this  area  at  all  levels : 
Federal.  Stat!,  and  local:  public  and 
private;  urbai  and  rural.  Each  program 
will  enlist  the  energies  and  cooperation 
of  parents,  chools,  community,  and 
State  in  a  eo  nmon  commitment  to  in- 
sure that  the  landicapped  child  has  the 
same  chance  t )  fulfill  his  potential  as  his 
more  fortunat !  peers. 

Generally,  he  bill  has  three  major 
purposes :  to  e  ncourage  the  development 
of  all  facets  c  f  the  handicapped  child's 
abilities;  to  ii  volve  the  parents  of  such 
a  child  in  the  planning  and  operation  of 
the  project;  ind  to  acquaint  the  com- 
munity with  I  oth  the  problems  and  the 
potential  of  it:  handicapped  children. 

I  would  lik»  to  single  out  the  third 
purpose  for  particular  emphasis,  for 
too  often  th ;  handicapped  must  go 
through  life  li  a  world  that  underesti- 
mates their  al  lllties.  As  a  result,  the  op- 
portunities for  handicapped  Americans 
are  often  limit  ed;  and  limited  opportuni- 


ties mean  limited  fulfillment.  If  the  Na- 
tion is  to  offer  its  handicapped  citizens 
the  opportunity  to  develop  their  poten- 
tials to  the  fullest,  It  must  first  under- 
stand that  these  citizens,  despite  physi- 
cal or  mental  disadvantages,  contain  po- 
tential as  great  as  any  American.  The 
bill  before  us  recognizes  this  principle; 
not  only  does  it  seek  to  help  handicapped 
children  realize  their  potential,  but  it 
also  promotes  a  wider  community  un- 
derstanding of  what  these  children  can 
do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  long  overdue.  Handicapped  chil- 
dren, particularly  the  youngest  of  these, 
have  long  been  neglected.  These  children, 
who  by  accident  of  birth  must  live  with 
special  disadvantages,  need  special  serv- 
ices if  they  are  to  benefit  from  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  we  offer  all  our 
children.  H.R.  18763  will  enable  us  to 
learn  how  these  children  can  best  be 
served  and  to  disseminate  these  findings 
among  those  who  will  have  the  resources 
to  assist  them  in  the  future  on  a  broader 
scale.  I  believe  that  this  bill  provides  a 
critically  needed  approach  to  a  problem 
of  great  concern  to  our  Nation,  and  I 
urge  speedy  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  who 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  H.R.  18763,  a  bill 
to  authorize  preschool  and  early  educa- 
tion programs  for  handicapped  children. 

Of  the  many  unfortunate  children  we 
have  come  to  call  the  "disadvantaged." 
no  child  is  more  deserving  of  our  own  in- 
terest and  our  assistance  than  the  child 
who  is  bom  with  a  physical,  mental  or 
emotional  handicap. 

Today,  over  6  million  of  our  children 
suffer  from  many  cruel  handicaps;  yet  it 
is  estimated  that  fewer  than  one-third 
of  these  yoxmgsters  currently  receive  spe- 
cial educational  services.  That  these  chil- 
dren require  such  attention  if  they  are  to 
fulfill  their  potential  is  incontrovertible. 

Less  than  one-half  of  the  Nation's 
school  districts  have  special  classes  for 
handicapped  children,  and  in  the  over- 
whelming number  of  situations  where 
classes  are  available,  there  are  no  early 
education  progrsuns.  Only  in  the  areas  of 
deafness,  speech,  and  hearing  disorders, 
have  we  really  begun  to  explore  the  bene- 
fits of  preschool  programs,  and  these  pro- 
grams are  by  no  means  widespread  or 
long  established. 

Studies  of  child  development  have 
shown  that  early  education  can  accele- 
rate the  social  and  mental  development 
of  handicapped  children,  yet  most  par- 
ents find  that  while  their  children  may 
be  diagnosed  as  handicapped  at  birth  or 
shortly  thereafter,  they  must  keep  those 
children  at  home  from  school  imtil  they 
are  at  least  5  or  6  years  of  age.  This  is  a 
waste  of  critical  years  in  a  child's  life.  It 
also  places  on  the  family  the  terrible  bur- 
den of  watching  hopelessly  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  head  start  toward  adjust- 
ment in  school  and  society  slips  slowly 
away. 

Because  of  the  absence  of  viable  models 
for  preschool  and  school-age  handi- 
capped children,  States  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  overlook  the  fact  that  it 


may  be  less  expensive  to  channel  re- 
sources toward  infancy  and  early  child- 
hood development,  thus  reducing  the 
need  for  more  expensive  senrices  later 
on  in  the  handicapped  child's  life. 

The  loss  to  society  for  institutionalizing 
a  retarded  child  over  his  lifetime  exceeds 
$75,000  without  taking  into  effect  what 
he  may  have  earned.  If  a  child  can  be 
rehabilitated  through  special  education 
at  an  early  age,  the  community  saves 
many  thousands  of  dollars. 

In  its  first  annual  report,  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Handicapped 
Children  specifically  recommended  the 
development  of  model  programs  of  pre- 
school education.  The  Select  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve  as  chairman,  in  an  im- 
perative attempt  to  remedy  this  tragic 
situation  of  the  atjTJlcal  child,  held  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  during  this  ses- 
sion. After  thoughtful  deliberation,  H.R. 
18763  was  unanimously  reported  from 
both  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  with  bi- 
partisan approval. 

H.R.  18763  is  designed  to  authorize  the 
development  and  implementation  of  ex- 
perimental preschool  and  early  education 
programs.  These  programs  are  designed 
to: 

First.  Facilitate  the  intellectual,  emo- 
tional, physical,  mental  and  social  de- 
velopment of  handicapped  children; 

Second.  Encourage  the  participation 
of  the  parents  of  such  children  in  the 
development  and  operation  of  programs; 
and. 

Third.  Acquaint  the  community  to  be 
served  with  the  problems  and  potential- 
ities of  such  children. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  legislation  that 
wherever  possible  each  model  project  be 
coordinated  with  a  State  education 
agency  and  with  a  local  school  system. 

No  arrangement  pursuant  to  this  bill 
shall  provide  for  the  payment  of  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  developing, 
carrying  out  or  evaluating  a  program. 
The  non-Federal  contribution  may  be  in 
cash  or  kind.  Another  important  feature 
is  a  provision  for  systematic  dissemina- 
tion of  information. 

H.R.  18763  defines  the  term  "handi- 
capped children"  to  mean  the  mentally 
retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech 
impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seri- 
ously emotionally  disturbed,  crippled  and 
other  children  who  require  special  edu- 
cation and  related  services. 

This  bill  will  authorize  appropriations 
of  $1  million  for  fiscal  year  1969:  $10 
million  for  fiscal  year  1970;  and  $12  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1971. 

Few  parents  are  prepared  to  take  care 
of  a  child  who  looks  different,  behaves 
in  grossly  unacceptable  ways  or  fails  to 
respond  even  to  the  soimd  of  a  mother's 
voice.  Parents  of  handicapped  children 
may  have  fears  and  are  often  frustrated 
and  bewildered.  They  need  help  in  imder- 
standing  their  child's  disability.  They 
r.«ed  help  in  working  with  their  handi- 
capped child. 

This  bill  will  bring  us  into  a  new  era 
of  educating  handicapped  children.  In 
addition,  it  is  anticipated  that  this  legis- 
lation will  enlist  the  help  of  the  parents 
as  allies  and  Eissociates  of  educators  to 
provide  a  total  program. 
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A  handicapped  child  must  have  a  max- 
imum chance  to  live  a  full  life,  fulfill  his 
potential  and  make  a  positive  and  mean- 
ingful contribution  to  this  Nation.  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  HJl. 
18763,  a  major  humanitarian  step 
forward. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qinsl. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation 
before  us  today,  although  minute  in  its 
monetary  request  is  gargantuan  in  its  po- 
tential to  provide  meaningful  direction 
for  early  educational  endeavors  for  all 
handicapped  children.  It  is  particularly 
significant  in  that  educators  throughout 
the  country,  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  developing  the  handicapped  to 
become  contributing  and  productive 
members  of  society,  unequivocally  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  early  identification 
and  educational  development.  Although 
they  do  not  have  firm,  fixed,  definite  an- 
swers as  to  how  they  can  Ijest  achieve  this 
goal,  their  recognition  plus  their  deter- 
mination to  find  these  avenues  hopefully 
will  be  reached  ttu-ough  this  act.  It  is  im- 
portant that  they,  rather  than  request- 
ing millions  of  dollars  and  beginning 
crash  programs,  seek  to  set  up  model, 
pilot  progrsmis  on  an  experimental  basis 
and  attempt  thereby  to  determine  the 
best  means  for  helping  our  handicapped 
children. 

I  feel  that  the  chances  for  success  are 
great  because  these  projects  will  be  di- 
rected by  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Handicapped— HEW  who  will  work  in 
concert  with  State  and  local  educational 
agencies,  as  well  as  public  and  private, 
nonprofit  agencies  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Working  together  they  will  seek  and 
hopefully  find  new  and  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
handicapped,  evaluate  the  educational 
and  vocational  potential  of  each  child, 
and  make  a  prognosis  and  chart  a  real- 
istic educational  program  that  will  be 
best  suited  to  the  needs  of  each  indi- 
vidual. My  optimism  is  high  due  to  the 
confidence  I  have  in  the  dynamic  and 
very  capable  leadership  of  such  individ- 
uals as  Dr.  James  Gallagher  and  Dr.  Ed 
Martin  whom  I  feel  have,  during  the 
short  life  of  the  bureau,  enhanced  the 
entire  spectrum  of  special  education. 

Early  education  of  the  handicapped  is 
a  national  need  and  therefore  this  bill 
provides  that  grants  should  be  distrib- 
uted geographically  throughout  the  Na- 
tion to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  yet 
not  be  boimd  to  establishing  one  experi- 
mental program  per  State.  It  is  conceiv- 
able that  States  could  combine  their  re- 
sources and  develop  regional  centers  or 
in  some  large  metropolitan  areas,  where 
deemed  advantageous,  more  than  one 
center  could  be  considered.  Programs  will 
be  established  in  both  rural  and  urban 
areas  as  it  is  recognized  that,  although 
handicapped  children  are  similar  and 
disabilities  are  comparable  from  one  area 
to  the  other,  geographic  problems  are 
often  not  comparable.  Therefore,  be- 
cause problems  are  unique  to  various 
areas,  the  scope  of  the  project  will  have 
to  go  beyond  strictly  educational  lines 
and  attempt  to  answer  transportation 
and  facilities  considerations  as  well. 


These  programs  should  be  viewed  as  a 
model  and  demonstration,  not  as  a  serv- 
ice program.  Although  msuiy  will  provide 
guidance  and  services  to  handicapped 
individuals,  it  is  my  hope  that  some  proj- 
ects will  provide  meaningful  answers, 
techniques,  and  methods  for  other  early 
educational  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped to  utilize. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  legislation  is 
to  encourage  the  development  in  all  as- 
pects of  the  handicapped  child.  It  is  my 
contention  that  a  model  preschool  pro- 
gram should  provide  stimulation  in  all 
areas  in  order  to  meet  his  emotional, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  social  needs. 
In  this  regard,  if  the  model  programs 
proposed  in  this  legislation  are  to  have 
the  necessary  impact,  it  is  essential  that 
the  focus  of  them  be  directed  toward  the 
full  range  of  the  handicapped  popula- 
tion under  6  years  of  age.  Therefore,  we 
have  directed  through  this  act  that  pro- 
grams encompass  not  only  all  disabilities 
but  all  age  groups,  that  is  from  birth  to 
6  years  of  age. 

In  addition  to  children,  this  act  rec- 
ognizes the  special  needs  of  their  parents 
and  expects  that,  through  their  involve- 
ment in  these  projects  and  comprehen- 
sive supplementary  training,  they  will  be 
better  equipped  and  prepared  to  live  and 
work  with  their  sons  and  daughters. 

Legislation  of  this  type  is  vital  because 
the  problems  of  handicapped  children 
will  not  disappear  with  wishful  think- 
ing. The  deaf  will  always  have  problems 
in  understanding  other  people.  The 
blind  will  not  develop  new  eyes.  The  crip- 
pled may  learn  to  walk  but  not  without 
many  lost  years  The  mentally  retarded 
will  always  be  slow  in  learning  to  read. 

These  problems  will  not  disappear  but 
they  can  be  softened.  The  deaf  can  be 
helped  to  communicate  better,  the  blind 
can  learn  to  work  and  play  without  eyes, 
the  crippled  may  learn  to  walk,  to  play, 
to  read  and  write  without  the  lost  years 
between  hospital,  school,  and  home;  the 
mentally  retarded  can  learn  new  ap- 
proaches to  learnmg  to  read  which  will 
minimize  the  difference  between  him  and 
his  more  fortunate  peers. 

When  the  parent  of  a  3-year-old  re- 
tarded child  tries  to  enroll  her  youngster 
in  a  preschool  pi'ogram,  she  is  usually 
told  that  school  for  the  handicapped 
child  begins  at  age  5  or  6.  Thus  her  child 
misses  an  invaluable  educational  expe- 
rience during  his  most  formative  years. 
Purposeful,  well  directed  educational 
programs  for  these  young  children  would 
help  them  learn  what  the  normal  child 
picks-up  quite  natui-ally  from  his  envi- 
ronment. 

These  problems  can  be  alleviated  by 
the  provisions  of  HH.  18763,  Early  Edu- 
cation of  Handicapped  Children.  The 
programs  provided  for  by  this  legisla- 
tion will  coordinate  all  the  resources  nec- 
essary to  bring  these  children  the  kind  of 
special  education  and  training  needed  to 
prepare  these  children  for  the  school  pro- 
grams which  exist,  but  have  minimum 
age  requirements.  The  Minnesota  School 
for  the  Deaf  has  such  a  prerequisite — the 
minimum  age  for  entrance  is  5  years. 
Thus  a  deaf  child  in  Minnesota  loses  the 
important  years  before  he  is  able  to  enter 
school  at  Faribault.  These  are  the  years 


during  which  the  development  of  com- 
munication for  a  deaf  child  are  lost. 

I  am  proud  of  the  efforts  being  made 
in  Minnesota  on  behalf  of  handicapped 
children  both  in  the  public  schools  and 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  The  pro- 
fessional leaders  at  the  university  and  in 
our  Twin  Cities  schools  have  already 
shown  their  competence  and  commit- 
ment to  children  below  our  mandatory 
school  age  of  8.  The  St.  Paul  Board  of 
Education  has  further  shown  its  aware- 
ness of  the  role  of  parents  in  the  life  of 
the  handicapped  child  by  establishing  a 
full-time  professional  i>osition  for  a  par- 
ent liaison  in  special  education.  Under 
the  proposed  Handicapped  Children's 
Early  Education  Act  this  foundation 
could  be  built  upon  in  a  systematic  way. 
documented  and  reported  for  the  benefit 
of  children  throughout  the  Nation. 

H.R.  18763  is  a  bipartisan  bill  and  was 
reported  by  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  unanimously.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  approve 
it  in  the  same  manner. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AyresI. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  18763.  I  am  proud  to  co- 
sponsor  this  legislation,  and  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  Minnesota  and  New  York  [Mr. 
QuiE  and  Mr.  Carey]  for  their  wisdom 
in  bringing  to  us  this  legislation  which 
will  benefit  and  enhance  the  lives  of  the 
handicapped  throughout  the  Nation.  I 
also  recognize  the  continued  leadership 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Daniels]  for  his  continued  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  handicapped  and  the  ex- 
peditious manner  in  which  he  moved  this 
bill  forward. 

Ibn  Ezra,  a  medieval  scholar  and 
philo?ophcr.  said  in  1092: 

Wlien  a  man  cannot  speak,  his  ideas  die, 
his  soul  stops,  his  senses  deteriorate. 

Thes?  words  are  almost  prophetic 
when  we  look  into  the  future  of  a  handi- 
capped child.  This  is  a  basic  reason  for 
my  support  of  this  legislation.  It  is  a 
proven  fact  that,  if  we  are  to  educate  and 
train  our  handicapped  children,  we  must 
begin  at  the  earliest  possible  age.  Re- 
search sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  Handicapped  in  the  Office 
of  Education  can  document  this  fact.  The 
provisions  of  this  bill,  H.R.  18763,  will  al- 
low the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped  to  sponsor  model  programs 
in  centers,  both  urban  and  rural, 
throughout  our  Nation.  These  programs 
will  organize  the  resources  and  expertise 
needed  to  develop  a  program  of  educa- 
tion and  training  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren who  are  under  6  years  old.  These 
children  are  not  eligible  for  schools  and 
classes  in  most  States  until  they  are  5  or 
6  years  of  age.  Thus  the  most  meaning- 
ful years  of  learning  are  lost.  This  bill 
will  provide  the  preschool  education  and 
training  at  the  most  crucial  time  of  their 
lives. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  well 
know,  I  am  not  prone  to  advocate  spend- 
ing vast  sums  of  money  on  domestic  do- 
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good  progran  s  whose  outcome  or  bene- 
fit l8  only  8)eculative.  I  support  the 
Handicapped  ChUdren's  Early  Educa- 
tl<m  Act  beoai  se  It  la  not  maaslve  and  It 
will  reduce  sj  eculatlon  about  the  rela- 
tive merltB  ol  varioua  ways  of  helping 
young  handlo  pped  children. 

I  believe  thi  t  there  la  a  body  of  sound 
research  whlc  i  indicates  that  the  right 
intervention  In  the  life  of  the  young 
handicapped  iilld.  while  it  may  not  pre- 
vent the  hanicap,  can  prevent  many  of 
the  disabling  fnd  dependency-producing 
consequences  of  the  handicap  in  later 
life  Our  tasl  now  Is  to  find  how  the 
knowledge  ga  ned  from  research  can  be 
put  into  pra<  tice  with  mudmum  effect 
per  dollar  es  pended.  The  Handicapped 
Children's  Ei  rly  Education  Act  is  de- 
signed to  do  Just  this— to  try  out  and 
evaluate  the  various  ways  of  reaching 
young  childn  n  such  as  the  retarded,  or 
blind,  or  deaf  or  cerebral  palsied,  and 
their  parents  It  is.  therefore,  timely. 

The  propoj  al  Is  for  a  very  modest  ex- 
penditure. It  is  one  we  can  afford  now 
and  the  pilot  programs  it  will  malte  pos- 
sible may  we  11  protect  the  public  funds 
which  I  am  si  ire  will  be  sought  and  spent 
for  handicap  jed  children  in  the  future. 
I  shall  rest  ei  isier  about  these  future  in- 
vestments If  we  can  develop  in  the  next 
few  years  soi  le  reasonably  hard  data  on 
benefits  in  rilation  to  cost. 

I  am  sure  <  >hlo  is  not  the  only  State  in 
which  the  de  jartment  of  public  instruc- 
tion Is  so  bui  dened  with  the  tasks  It  al- 
ready has  li  directing  the  mandated 
school  progi  aun,  it  does  not  have  the 
energy  or  m  mey  to  foster  experimental 
efforts  or  to  *ckle  the  problems  of  those 
children  wh  >  may  need  the  most  help. 
For  these  di  monstrations  we  must  look 
to  our  unive  rslties  and  to  our  voluntary 
organization  i.  our  organizations  of  par- 
ents, acting  with  professional  guidance. 
This  bill  will  make  it  possible  for  siiitable 
private  noni  roflt  agencies  to  do  the  pio- 
neering on  w  lich  we  will  eventually  build 
our  advance  \  In  public  education. 

I  support  his  legislation  without  res- 
ervation ard  reconunend  unanimous 
passage. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentlems  n  from  California  [Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen  ] 

Mr.  DON  i.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  strongly  sipport  this  legislation  that 
has  as  its  pu  rpose  the  very  desirable  and 
laudable  obj  sctive  of  training  and  edu- 
cating presc  lool  and  early  educational 
assistance  f(  r  handicapped  children. 

Having  be  tn  one  of  the  early  advocates 
and  coauthws  of  the  very  successful 
Headstart  e<  lucation  legislation.  I  believe 
passage  of  this  legislation  today  is 
another  Im  tortant  landmark  of  bene- 
ficial educa  ional  legislation  that  is  de- 
signed to  gli^e  our  children  the  earliest 
possible  Stat  toward  happy  and  pros- 
perous lives. 

Mr.  REIE  of  New  Yoric.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  supi  ort  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speal  :er.  the  bill  before  use.  H.R. 
18763.  the  Handicapped  Children's 
Early  Educition  Assistance  Act,  is,  as 
my  colleagies  have  noted,  a  first  step 
toward  the  !)rovlslon  by  local  communi- 
ties of  pr^cnool  and  early  education  pro- 
grams for  1  landlcapped  children.  Over  6 


million  of  our  children  suffer  physical, 
emotional,  and  mental  handicaps  yet 
fewer  than  one-third  receive  special 
medical  and  educational  services. 

Dr.  James  Gallagher,  Associate  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped, US.  Office  of  Education,  and 
others  who  testified  before  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  noted  that 
there  is  growing  improvement  in  the 
attitude  of  local  educational  institutions 
toward  the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped. One  prime  problem  which  still 
exists  in  program  development,  however, 
is  the  uniqueness  and  complexity  of 
educating  the  handicapped  child.  It  is 
this  problem  that  we  have  addressed  our- 
selves to  in  the  creation  of  HJl.  18763. 
The  bill  will  esUbllsh  approximately  100 
experimental  preschool  and  early  educa- 
tion programs  in  States  or  territories 
having  the  interest  and  desire  to  utilize 
such  models  as  the  basis  for  determining 
the  best  approaches  to  assist  handi- 
capped children.  Thus  we  envision  that 
commimitles  will  examine  model  pro- 
grams in  other  areas  with  similar  demo- 
graphic characteristics  and  ascertain  the 
types  of  personnel  that  they  might  need: 
determine  the  methodology  necessary  to 
prepare  and  implement  similar  pro- 
grams; and  evaluate  materials,  curricu- 
lum, and  the  administrative  procedures 
necessary  to  educate  children  having 
various  handicaps  and  other  aspects  of 
the  education  process. 

Built  into  the  experimental  and  dem- 
onstration aspects  of  the  program  is  a 
system  of  evaluation  so  that  what  is  dis- 
seminated will  reflect  practices  that  have 
been  tried  and  shown  to  be  effective. 
This  will  provide  local  commimitles  with 
the  information  to  develop  programs 
with  the  most  efficient  use  of  funds. 

We  have  before  us  a  bill  small  in  its 
present  scope  and  requiring  little  fimd- 
ing,  but  one  whose  byproduct  will  be  the 
education  of  millions  who  might  other- 
wise go  uneducated,  and  the  development 
of  productive  citizens  with  a  gross  income 
in  the  billions  who  might  otherwise  be 
dependent  on  the  community.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  such  a  bill  and  I 
recommend  unanimous  passage. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consmne  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  CarsyJ. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  18763,  the 
Handicapped  Children's  Early  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act.  I  Joined  In  cospon- 
soring  this  bill,  as  earUer  I  introduced 
HJl.  17090.  on  which  it  Is  based,  because 
I  believe  there  is  no  better  way  for  the 
Inderal  Oovemment  to  help  handicapped 
children.  Beside  the  obvious  moral  and 
social  reasons  for  providing  these  chil- 
dren with  a  fair  chance  to  receive  the 
education  we  blithely  state  is  every 
American's  right,  there  are  overwhelm- 
ing economic  benefits  to  be  gained  for  our 
society. 

A  very  minimum  figure  for  the  dally 
care  of  an  institutionalized  child  wotdd 
be  seven  dollars  a  day.  about  $2,500  per 
year.  In  fact  the  actual  cost  for  educat- 
ing a  handicapped  child  in  a  private  resi- 
dential school  or  in  special  State- 
operated  imits  for  severely  handicapped 
children  often  exceeds  $10,000  per  year. 
Taking  $2,500  and  multiplying  that  by 


60  years,  representing  the  lifetime  in  an 
institution,  we  have  a  cost  to  society  at  a 
Tti^ntTniim  of  $150,000.  On  the  other  hand, 
let  us  compare  the  situation  where  a 
child  after  receiving  an  education  is  able 
to  become  employed,  even  under  shel- 
tered conditions  where  he  might  earn 
$1,500  per  year.  Over  40  years  there 
would  be  a  positive  contribution  of  $60,- 
000  rather  than  a  cost  of  $150,000,  for 
each  seriously  handicapped  child. 

The  bill  to  be  considered  today  will 
provide  for  model  preschool  programs 
to  be  developed  and  evaluated.  These 
models  will  be  developed  by  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies  and  in  each 
case  the  local  and  State  educational 
agencies  will  be  involved  in  the  planning. 
Before  the  States  begin  to  launch  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  preschool  services 
for  handicapped  children,  they  want 
to  be  able  to  answer  certain  ques- 
tions. "What  kinds  of  children  might  be 
grouped  together  for  preschool  pro- 
grams?"; "What  kind  of  training  and 
qualifications  will  be  necessary  for  teach- 
ers and  teacher-aides";  What  will  be  the 
special  problems  connected  with  develop- 
ing programs  in  rural  areas  or  in  inner 
city  locations?"  "How  effective  are  such 
programs?" 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly  want  to  call 
attention  to  and  support  the  concept  of 
this  legislation.  It  proposes  that  we  begin 
our  efforts  to  bring  about  the  develop- 
ment of  preschool  programs  for  the  deaf 
and  the  blind  and  all  the  handicapped 
children,  by  looking  carefully  at  pilot 
programs  and  evaluating  them.  After 
such  study  this  Congress  can  decide 
whether  these  efforts  deserve  continuing 
support. 

The   bill   proposes  support  for  only 
planning  and  pilot  operations,  and  au- 
thorizes $1  million  for  these  purposes  in 
the    first    year    fiscal    1969    with    $10 
and  $12  million  authorized  for  the  re- 
maining 2  years  of  the   program.  The 
Federal  Government  would  pay  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  any  program,  with  the 
non-Federal  share  being  In  cash  or  kind. 
In  the  89th  Congress  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  chairing  a  Special  Subcommittee 
on  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped. 
Since  that  study,  I  have  seen  the  devel- 
opment of  an  increased  sense  of  our  na- 
tional committment  to  educating  chil- 
dren who  have  entered  life  with  an  extra 
hurdle  to  face,  an  extra  burden  to  carry. 
We  have  seen  the  development  of  .sup- 
port for  the  States  through  title  VI  of  the 
Elementary   and   Secondary   Education 
Act,  new  services  for  deaf-blind  chil- 
dren,  expansion   of   training,   research 
and  media  services.  Further,  a  National 
Advisory    Committee    on    Handicapped 
Children  has  been  established,  as  has  a 
Bureau  of  Education  for   the   Handi- 
capped In  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
I  am  sure  I  refiect  the  sentiment  of  this 
great  body  when  I  say  that  this  progress 
is  encouraging  and,  further,  that   we 
must  move  forward  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible  to    fulfill   the   promise   to   every 
American  child,  that  he  can  receive  an 
appropriate  education. 

The  Handicapped  Children's  Early 
Education  Assistance  Act  is  a  significant 
step  in  this  direction.  It  focuses  atten- 
tion on  the  most  critical  years  for  devel- 
opment of  intellectual  and  nnotional 
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facets  of  the  child.  If  we  are  to  prevent 
the  situation  of  a  child  entering  first 
grade,  already  sadly  lacking  in  language 
development,  in  interpersonal  skills,  in 
familiarity  with  basic  information,  then 
we  must  vigorously  pursue  effective  pre- 
school education  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  give  this  bill  their  unqualified  support. 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  18763,  a  bill  which  I  am 
proud  to  cosponsor.  The  bill  provides  for 
the  development  and  conducting  of  ex- 
perimental preschool  and  early  educa- 
tion programs  for  handicapped  children. 
It  is  necessary  that  we  develop  a  more 
realistic  approach  to  educating  our  very 
young  handicapped  children.  The  many 
witnesses  who  testified  during  the  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  documented  the  need  for 
bringing  the  benefits  of  modem  special 
educational  techniques  to  handicapped 
children  In  their  preschool  years.  In  my 
own   congressional   district  located   at 
Council  Bluffs.  Iowa,  is  a  very  fine  pub- 
lic residential  school  for  the  deaf.  How- 
ever, children  are  not  admitted  to  the 
school  until  they  are  5  years  old.  With 
the  addition  of  a  program  for  early  edu- 
cation   of   handicapped   children,   deaf 
youngsters  would  be  able  to  receive  an 
education  during  the  years  prior  to  their 
entrance  into  the  school.  This  is  not  only 
desirable  but  necessary. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  point  to  men- 
tion that  my  district  contains  a  facility 
for  the  care  of  the  mentally  handicapped, 
which  is  the  Clarlnda  Mental  Health  In- 
stitute, at  Clarlnda.  Iowa.  There  are  also 
two  schools  for  aid  to  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. They  are  the  Glenwood  State 
Hospital-School,  at  Glenwood,  and  the 
Woodward  State  Hospital-School,  in 
Woodward. 

In  some  States,  so  I  have  been  in- 
formed, school  laws  prevent  or  discour- 
age the  local  public  schools  from  provid- 
ing early  education  for  the  handicapped 
Child.  In  my  own  State  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  local  boards  of  education  are 
permitted  to  serve  handicapped  children 
from  birth  to  age  24,  and  may  receive  the 
specified  State  aid  after  they  enroll  the 
children  in  suitable  classes.  However, 
despite  this  apparently  liberal  law  young 
children  simply  are  not  being  adequately 
served. 

I  am  confident  that  there  are  school 
boards  in  my  district  which,  with  the 
Initial  help  offered  under  this  bill,  could 
and  would  inaugurate  pilot  programs 
which  could  subsequently  be  carried  for- 
ward under  the  State  legislation  already 
enacted.  The  possibilities  which  the 
Handicapped  Children's  Early  Educa- 
tion Act  opens  up  for  the  initiation  of 
such  programs  in  southwestern  Iowa  are, 
I  am  sure,  also  evident  in  the  districts  of 
many  other  Members. 

Preventive  care  and  services  are  always 
a  good  investment.  In  no  instance  is  this 
more  true  than  in  developing  programs 
for  handicapped  children — especially 
mentally  retarded  boys  and  girls.  Edu- 
cation at  a  very  early  age  for  retarded 
children  can  make  a  tremendous  dif- 
ference in  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
able  to  reach  their  full  potential.  The 
Handicapped  Children's  Early  Education 
Assistance  Act  would  provide  support  for 
this  kind  of  education  program. 


Bylr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  support,  along  with  that  of 
my  colleagues,  for  H.R.  18763,  the  Early 
Education  of  Handicapped  Children  Act. 
This  bill  provides  for  a  much  needed  pre- 
school and  early  education  program  for 
all  handicapped  children.  It  would  be  re- 
dundant to  mention  the  need  for  pre- 
school education  for  nonhandicapped 
children  since  this  was  described  in 
great  detail  during  the  condderatlon  of 
the  Headstart  program.  Of  equal  im- 
portance is  the  education  of  the  10  per- 
cent of  our  children  who  are  handi- 
capped. If  ever  a  group  needed  an  ex- 
emplary, innovative  preschool,  early  ed- 
ucation program,  this  is  it.  There  are 
several  fine  programs  for  the  education 
of  handicapped  children  in  my  State  of 
Michigan.  However,  not  all  of  these  pro- 
grams provide  for  an  education  for  the 
age  group  for  which  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  will  apply. 

The  contributions  of  Michigan  colleges 
and  universities  to  the  field  of  education 
of  the  handicapped  are  nationally  rec- 
ognized, and  are  a  source  of  pride  to  me 
since  two  of  the  imiversities  with  the 
most  extensive  programs  for  training 
teachers  of  children  with  menttJ  re- 
tardation, speech  defects,  emotionally 
disturbances  and  other  handicaps  are  in 
my  district,  in  Ann  Arbor  and  Ypsilanti. 
The  education  of  young  seriously  dis- 
turbed children  has  long  been  neglected 
and  is  now  the  subject  of  increasing  con- 
cern both  to  professional  educators  and 
to  parents.  Moreover  there  is  a  real 
threat  to  mental  as  well  as  physical 
health  attributable  to  the  frustrations 
experienced  by  young  children  with  any 
handicap  such  sis  hearing,  visual  impair- 
ment, serious  mental  retardation,  or 
cerebral  palsy,  because  the  child  does  not 
see,  hear,  touch,  or  come  to  understand 
the  world  as  other  children  do.  These 
frustrations  can.  however,  be  avoided  to 
an  important  extent  by  skillful  help  in 
the  earliest  years.  Programs  to  teach 
these  children  to  use  their  remaining 
faculties  to  best  advantage  and  to  show 
their  parents  how  to  give  the  child  as 
normal  a  life  as  possible  will  bring  the 
children  to  public  school  in  a  much  l>et- 
ter  position  to  benefit  by  more  formal 
education. 

But  early  education  is  not  a  field  which 
has  received  much  public  support.  While 
we  in  Congress  talk  and  commissions  and 
advisory  councils  write  reports,  children 
are  growing  up  and  irretrievable  time  is 
being  lost.  In  the  words  of  a  true  cham- 
pion of  the  cause  of  the  handicapped: 
"Let  us  begin!" 

Mentally  retarded  children  need  to 
participate  in  the  same  kinds  of  service 
programs  that  normal  children  do.  For 
instance,  they  need  to  begin  their  ed- 
ucational experience  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible age.  Quite  often,  however,  such  ed- 
ucational programs  are  not  open  or 
available  to  these  very  yoimg  retarded 
children.  The  Handicapped  Children's 
E^arly  Education  Assistance  Act  would 
make  available  to  such  children  the  same 
kind  of  educational  program  already 
available  to  most  normal  children. 

I  commend  my  colleagues.  Messrs. 
Qxm,  Cahxy.  and  Danmls  for  their  lead- 
ership and  concern  for  the  handicapped. 


I  share  this  concern  as  a  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  18763,  and  solicit  the  support  of 
every  Member  to  join  with  us  to  pass 
this  meaningful  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  today  to  Join  my 
colleagues  in  strongly  supporting  legis- 
lation to  establish  experimental  pre- 
school programs  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. I  can  think  of  no  other  program 
mol-e  worthy  of  our  attention,  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 

There  is  ample  Justification  for  Fed- 
eral activities  in  this  area  in  the  fact 
that  there  are  over  5  million  handi- 
capped school-age  children  in  this  coun- 
try fitfid,  according  to  recent  XJB.  Office 
of  Education  statistics,  fewer  than  4U 
percent  are  receiving  special  education 
assistance.  However,  the  problems  of  the 
handicapped  child  reach  far  beyond  these 
children — they  touch  all  of  us. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  handicapped 
child  produces  a  handicapped  family  and 
even  a  handicapped  commimity.  Indeed, 
the  magnitude  ol  the  effect  on  the  family 
is  difficult  to  imderstand.  Not  so  many 
years  ago  parents,  out  of  ignorance  and 
futility,  often  locked  their  handicapped 
children  in  the  closets  of  their  homes. 
While  in  most  cases  the  physical  closets 
are  gone,  the  closets  of  the  mind  still 
handicap  children  in  regard  to  their 
families  and  conununities.  H.R.  18763 
not  only  seeks  solutions  to  the  educa- 
tional problems  of  the  handicapped  child, 
but  also  focuses  on  the  problems  of  his 
family  and  community  by  encoiu"aglng 
parental  participation  in  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  preschool  experi- 
mental centers  and  efforts  to  acquaint 
the  community  with  the  problems  and 
potentialities  of  such  children.  For  it  is 
only  through  such  a  coordinated  attack 
that  we  can  begin  to  open  the  closets  of 
the  mind  in  which  we  have  all  locked 
the  handicapped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  5 
million  school-age  handicapped  children 
in  this  country,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  there  are  an  additional  I '2  million 
such  children  in  the  preschool  years, 
ages  3  to  6.  For  years  we  have  bowed  to 
the  magic  age  of  6  as  the  time  for  all 
children  to  begin  their  education.  This 
belief  has  been  based  on  the  premise 
that  children  before  reaching  this  age 
will  learn  naturally  from  their  environ- 
ment the  skills  they  will  need  to  succeed 
in  formal  education.  Educators  all  over 
the  world  have  proved  conclusively  that 
this  contention  is  invalid,  and  this  bill 
also  recognizes  it  by  encouraging  the 
establishment  of  experimental  programs 
for  handicapped  children  from  birth  to 
six. 

To  put  into  perspective  this  need  for 
early  education  programs  for  the  re- 
tarded, blind,  physically  handicapped 
and  deaf,  consider  for  a  moment  what 
it  is  like  to  be  blind.  Try  to  Imagine  what 
it  would  be  like  to  be  bom  into  a  world 
of  only  sound  and  touch.  Imagine  your 
television  set  without  a  picture  tube.  To 
carry  this  analogy  further,  if  you  were 
to  operate  this  set  for  6  years  without 
ever  being  exposed  to  a  "normal"  set, 
with  a  tube,  or  taught  to  work  with  your 
limited  faclUtles  at  a  time,  when  other 
children  were  being  taught  to  read  and 
write,  you  would  first  have  to  begin  the 
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long  process  of  Ix  sic  learning.  With  spe- 
cial training  you  i  robably  wlU  eventually 
learn  to  read  anl  communicate,  but  It 
will  generally  be  ully  accomplished  sev- 
eral years  later  than  the  nonblind  stu- 
dent. 

The  slgnlflcanc  s  of  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  is  that  it  provides  the  first  step 
of  experlmentatl  m  and  demonstration 
In  a  process  that  [  hope  will  result  in  ef- 
fective commimli  y-based  preschool  pro- 
grams for  hand  capped  children.  TTie 
projects  should  ]  irovlde  for  them  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont. 
Mr.  Prottty.  call  i  a  first  chance  toward 
learning. 

In  conclusion,  ^.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  ny  distinguished  col- 
leagues Al  Quix  s  nd  Hugh  Caret  for  de- 
veloping this  out!  tending  legislation  and 
praise  their  eff(rts  to  bring  about  a 
more  meaningfu  life  for  our  Nation's 
handicapped. 

I  would  also  11  ce  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  the  chaii  tnan  of  the  Select  Sub- 
oomnllltee  on  Sducation,  the  distin- 
guished' gentlen  an  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Daniels],  a  td  his  very  capable  staff 
for  conducting  jxcellent  hearings  and 
expediting  this  1111  through  committee. 

I  urge  enactmi  nt  of  H.R.  18763. 

Mr.  ERLENBC  RN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
oosponsor  of  this  legislation,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  oppH  rtunity  to  add  my  sup- 
port to  that  of  ny  colleagues  for  H.R. 
18763,  and  at  tie  same  time  commend 
Messrs.  Qun:.  Cirey.  and  Daniels  for 
bringing  this  1  sir-reaching  and  very 
meaningful  legla  latlon  to  us.  The  great 
need  for  educati  m  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren at  the  pre  school  level  was  docu- 
mented by  the  m  iny  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied in  favor  of  ;hls  bill.  It  Is  necessary 
that  children  at  a  very  early  age  be  able 
to  benefit  from  t  le  educational  resources 
offered  to  young  iters  of  school  age.  Both 
the  children  the  mselves  and  the  Nation 
will  benefit  if  a  tentlon  is  given  to  the 
educational  nee<  s  of  this  age  group  be- 
fore the  problen  s  become  too  damaging. 
In  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  more  specif- 
ically in  the  tow  is  of  Jollet,  Bartonvllle, 
and  Pekin.  then;  are  public  day  classes 
offering  services  to  deaf  children.  The 
programs  in  these  schools  are  good  for 
the  children  em  ailed  in  them.  However, 
this  does  not  tales  care  of  the  needs  of 
children  in  the  preschool  age  group.  As 
research  has  po  nted  out,  It  la  necessary 
that  a  deaf  chili  start  receiving  an  edu- 
cation immedlat  ely  after  his  hearing  loss 
has  been  dlagnc  sed.  H.R.  18763  provides 
for  the  developi  lent  and  carrying  out  of 
experimental  pr  jschool  and  early  educa- 
tion programs  f  )r  handicapped  children 
so  they  will  not  have  to  wait  until  they 
can  be  admitte(  to  a  school  or  class  to 
start  receiving  the  necessary  preschool 
education  whlcl  is  so  vital  to  their  de- 
velopment. 

In  1966  the  H  inois  Legislature  revised 
In  a  major  way  tiir  school  laws  affecting 
handicapped  ch  Idren  and  produced  in 
the  process  wha  ;  is  widely  recognized  as 
an  exemplary  1  iw.  It  is  to  be  imple- 
mented fully  In  the  1969-70  school  year 
at  which  time  t  tie  local  boards  of  edu- 
cation will  be  u  ider  a  mandate  to  pro- 
vide for  mental  y  handicapped  children 
between  the  age  t  of  5  and  21  for  physi- 


cally  and   multiple   handicapped   from 
3  up. 

July  24,  the  Illinois  Legislature  com- 
pleted unanimous  action  on  an  addition 
to  this  basic  act  requiring  local  boards 
and  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction Jointly  to  pay  tuition  and 
transportation  up  to  $2,000  to  private 
schools  for  any  seriously  handicapped 
children  whom  it  is. not  practical  to  ac- 
commodate in  the  local  public  schools. 

The  developments  are  very  heartening 
but,  as  will  be  clear,  they  still  do  not 
cover  any  handicapped  children  under 
3  nor  any  retarded  or  seriously  han- 
dicapped under  5.  Yet  the  evidence 
presented  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  indicates  convincingly 
that  services  to  these  groups  should  be 
Initiated.  We  in  Illinois  would  welcome 
the  opportunities  offered  imder  the  Han- 
dicapped Children's  Early  Education  Act 
to  assist  any  competent  agency  to  take 
initiative  In  this  area. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  18763,  a  bill  to  provide  spe- 
cial educational  services  for  preschool 
handicapped  children.  My  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Daniels]  has  worked  long  and  hard  to 
bring  this  fine  piece  of  legislation  before 
us  today,  and  he  deserves  our  praise  and 
our  appreciation.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
this  legislation  because  it  adds  another 
link  to  the  long  chain  of  our  efforts  to 
insure  every  American  citizen  the  op- 
portimity  to  develop  his  promise  to  the 
fullest.  We  have  long  recognized  that 
those  whom  we  call  disadvantaged  need 
speclsJ  assistance  in  fulfilling  that  prom- 
ise, and  our  handicapped  children  are 
among  the  most  disadvantaged  and  the 
most  needy  of  our  assistance.  Bom  with 
physical,  mental,  and  emotional  handi- 
caps, these  children  need  special  serv- 
ices aimed  at  overcoming  their  handi- 
caps. They  also  need  special  help  in  ad- 
justing to  an  environment — In  school  and 
out — best  suited  to  develop  the  capacities 
of  their  more  "normal"  peers. 

Unfortimately,  too  little  is  currently 
being  done  for  these  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. Less  than  one-half  the  handicapped 
children  in  our  Nation  now  receive  special 
educational  services  of  any  kind,  and  vir- 
tually all  of  these  are  not  served  imtil 
they  have  entered  school.  The  existing 
programs,  carried  on  at  all  levels,  Isoth 
public  and  private,  are  of  greatest  im- 
portance. However,  most  of  these  efforts 
ignore  the  most  critical  years  of  a  child's 
development :  the  earliest  years  from  In- 
fancy through  age  6. 

The  Handicapped  Children's  Early  As- 
sistance Act  is  designed  to  fill  this  un- 
fortunate gap.  In  creating  preschool  and 
early  education  programs  for  handi- 
capped children,  it  serves  three  funda- 
mental purposes.  F^rst,  It  will  facilitate 
the  Intellectual,  emotional,  physical,  so- 
cial, mental,  and  language  development 
of  these  children.  Second,  it  will  involve 
their  parents  in  the  development  and  op- 
eration of  the  program  activities.  Third, 
it  will  help  the  participating  community 
at  large  to  understand  better  the  prob- 
lems and  the  potentials  of  its  handi- 
capped children. 

As  a  result,  these  programs  will  en- 
courage the  marshaling  of  all  relevant 


ccxnmunlty  energies  in  programs  to  de- 
velop the  handicapped  child's  ability  to 
become  an  active,  productive  member  of 
his  society. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this  bill 
does  not  contain  the  resources  needed  to 
implement  a  full-scale  effort  to  solve  the 
problems  of  our  preschool-aged  handi- 
capped children.  A  major  effort  of  this 
kind  is  not  the  intent  of  this  legislation, 
although  we  can  foresee  the  need  for 
such  a  program  in  the  future.  Instead, 
the  legislation  will  lay  the  foundation  for 
any  future  programs  meeting  the  needs 
of  these  children  by  providing  demon- 
strations of  successful  approaches  to  the 
problem. 

Individuals  and  groups  now  engaged  in 
carrying  out  programs  for  handicapped 
youngsters  have  made  it  clear  that  such 
models  are  sadly  lacking.  In  their  plans 
for  title  V-A  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  many  States  noted 
that  although  they  recognized  the  need 
for  preschool  programs  for  handicapped 
children,  they  had  little  idea  of  how  to 
go  about  such  projects.  It  is  our  hope 
that  this  bill  will  provide  some  of  the 
answers  to  the  questions  so  many  are  now 
asking. 

The  authorization  for  the  programs 
contained  in  the  bill  reflects  their  experi- 
mental, demonstration  nature.  One  mil- 
lion dollars  is  authorized  for  1969:  the 
first  year  will  be  the  planning  phase  for 
an  estimated  75  to  100  projects.  For  the 
second  year,  fiscal  year  1970,  $10  million 
is  authorized  to  cover  operational  ex- 
penses of  these  projects.  When  the  dem- 
onstration projects  become  fully  opera- 
tional, they  will  be  subjected  to  an  on- 
going evaluation  process,  designed  to 
Identify  successful  techniques  in  assist- 
ing the  development  of  the  children  Ije- 
Ing  served.  Finally,  these  techniques, 
once  identified,  are  to  be  widely  dissemi- 
nated for  the  benefit  of  all  future  pro- 
grams in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  but  a  begin- 
ning in  the  Nation's  attempts  to  help 
handicapped  children  to  overcome  those 
disadvantages  with  which  they  were 
bom.  But  without  this  beginning,  those 
attempts  are  likely  to  be  stumbling  and 
inefficient.  For  without  the  successful 
models,  to  be  developed  on  an  experi- 
mental basis  and  broadly  disseminated 
imder  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  efforts 
across  the  Nation  to  help  handicapped 
children  at  an  early  age  may  well  prove 
haphazard.  Therefore,  I  urge  passage  of 
this  bUl. 

Mr.  BETJi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  18763.  This  bill,  which  I 
cosponsored,  will  provide  a  critically 
needed  mechanism  for  determining 
meaningful  avenues  to  follow  in  the  iden- 
tification, training,  and  development  of 
preschool  handicapped  children. 

The  formative  years  between  birth  and 
6  are  recognized  by  psychologists,  sociol- 
ogists, and  educators  alike  as  the  most 
important  period  in  any  child's  life. 

If  this  observation  Is  valid,  then  It  fol- 
lows that  handicapped  childi-en  have  at 
least  the  same  developmental  needs  as 
so-called  normal  children,  as  well  as 
tt^ose  directed  toward  accommodating 
their  disabilities. 

This  legislation  recognizes  their  unique 
needs   and   is   also   cognizant   of   the 
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dearth  of  information  on  methodology 
necessary  to  meet  them. 

The  VS.  Office  of  Education  has  esti- 
mated that  as  contributors  to  society 
rather  than  wards  of  It,  handicapped 
yoimgsters  In  school  today  will,  with  ade- 
quate education  and  training,  become 
workers  having  an  annual  earning  ca- 
pacity of  over  $15  billion. 

Since  1958,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
has  sponsored  research  on  the  learning 
characteristics  of  handicapped  children 
to  determine  means  by  which  they  can 
achieve  productive  citizenship. 

One  conclusion  of  this  research  has 
been  that  the  handicapped  child,  because 
of  the  complexities  of  his  condition,  is 
less  prepared  for  primary  education  than 
his  nonhandicapped  counterpart. 

While  it  is  generally  accepted  that  a 
imique  form  of  preschool  education  Is 
necessary  for  the  handicapped  child  to 
realize  equal  educational  opportunity, 
the  methodology  of  such  education  has 
not  been  explored  in  sufQcient  depth. 

Through  the  experimental  programs 
this  bUl  will  create,  educators  wlU  be  able 
to  examine,  first,  the  curriculums  and 
materials  needed  to  teach  handicapped 
children:  second,  the  environmental 
modifications  necessary  to  facilitate  such 
learning;  and,  third,  the  personnel  re- 
quired to  implement  the  programs. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  having  such  centers 
within  reasonable  traveling  distance,  all 
communities  throughout  the  Nation  will 
come  to  observe  and  then  develop  their 
own  programs. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  this  House  to  the 
contribution  in  the  development  of  this 
legislation  of  one  of  my  constituents, 
Mrs.  Nanette  Fabray  McDougall.  Mrs. 
McDougall,  who  is  herself  partially 
handicapped,  took  the  time  to  come  to 
Washington  to  testify  before  our  sub- 
committee. 

Her  testimony  contributed  significant- 
ly to  the  development  of  the  bill  before 
US  today. 

I  woiild  also  like  to  commend  the  fine 
efforts  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Handicapped  Children  of  the 
UJ3.  Office  of  Education  on  behalf  of 
handicapped  children  over  the  past  2 

years. 

The  first  annual  report  In  January 
1968.  "Special  Education  for  Handi- 
capped Children — Toward  Fulfillment  of 
the  Nation's  Commitment,"  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  10  priority  areas 
of  concern. 

The  measure  before  us  is  designed  to 
meet  one  of  them. 

I  am  confident  that  through  the  co- 
operative efforts  this  bill  will  encourage, 
substantial  answers  will  emerge. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  urge  its  enactment. 

The  shortage  of  adequate  training  fa- 
cilities for  children  with  mental  or  phy- 
sical handicaps  has  been  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  to  me  for  many  years. 

Some  years  ago,  I  began  an  attempt  to 
coordinate  the  activities  of  the  public 
school  systems  in  my  northern  Virginia 
district  in  an  effort  to  gain  their  coopera- 
tion in  ignoring  political  subdivision  lines 


so  that  youngsters  could  be  trained  in 
the  schools  best  able  to  handle  their  par- 
ticular handicap. 

We  have  been  somewhat  successful  in 
this  effort  in  northern  Virginia,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done,  and  the  possi- 
bility that  our  area  may  be  chosen  to  re- 
ceive a  regional  center  for  coordinating 
not  only  this  program  already  initiated 
but  extending  it  to  children  in  their  very 
early  formative  years  is  most  encourag- 
ing. 

We  have  foimd  that  parents  of  handi- 
capped children  often  do  not  know  where 
to  find  help  for  their  children.  In  all  too 
many  Instances,  trainable  children  re-' 
main  at  home  and  receive  little  or  no 
training  because  of  parents*  financial  in- 
ability to  place  them  in  private  training 
centers  and  inability  of  the  schools  to 
provide  training  for  them. 

Professionally  staffed  centers  such  as 
envisioned  by  this  legislation  can  help 
these  parents  to  determine  the  best 
training  for  their  children  and  the  places 
where  such  training  can  be  obtained. 

The  absence  of  an  elevator  in  a  school 
may  result  in  inability  of  a  crippled  child 
to  attend  a  public  school.  The  obvious 
answer  is  to  place  him  in  a  school  with 
an  elevator. 

The  absence  of  a  remedial  reading  pro- 
gram may  result  in  a  slightly  mentally 
retarded  child's  failure  to  develop  to  his 
full  capacity. 

The  absence  of  materials  for  teaching 
the  blind,  the  deaf,  may  result  in  no 
training  at  all. 

These  are  the  problems  we  hope  to 
solve,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  believe  H.R. 
18763  represents  a  big  step  toward  their 
solution.  Again  I  urge  its  enactment. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leg- 
islation now  l>efore  the  House  marks  the 
logical  next  step — a  great  and  important 
forward  step— in  a  legislative  effort  which 
I  began  just  11  years  ago  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  first  bill  in  the  Congress 
to  provide  educational  assistance  to  all 
categories  of  handicapped  children.  That 
was  on  August  30.  1957,  when  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  9591  of  the  85th  Congress, 
a  bill  to  authorize  grants  to  experienced 
teachers  to  take  advanced  courses  in  the 
specialized  skills  of  teaching  exceptional 
children — a  term  which  encompassed 
the  very  gifted  as  well  as  the  various 
categories  of  liandicapped  children. 

At  that  time,  we  had  no  programs  of 
Federal  aid  to  education.  A  bill  such  as 
we  are  considering  today  would  have 
been  revolutionary  11  years  ago,  because 
we  provided  no  funds  to  the  States  or 
localities  at  that  time  for  any  form  of 
public  or  private  primary  education.  But 
we  had  begim  to  make  a  very  tentative 
start  toward  providing  scholarships  to  a 
few  teachers  to  train  in  the  techniques 
of  teaching  mentally  retarded  children, 
imder  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama,  Sena- 
tor Lister  Hill,  and  cosponsored  in  the 
House  by  the  late  great  humanitarian 
Congressman  from  Rhode  Island,  Mr. 
John  E.  Fogarty.  Senator  Hill  at  that 
time  was  also  working  on  a  bill  to  extend 
liberal  scholarships  or  fellowships  for 
training  teachers  of  children  with  speech 
and  hearing  defects. 


A    LCTTEB    raOlC    THE    UOTBKR    OF    A    RETAXOEO 
CKILO 

It  was  in  Octot)er  of  1956,  before  Sen- 
ator Hill's  bill  for  teachers  of  the  men- 
tally retarded  had  become  law,  that  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  mother  of  a 
retarded  child  in  St.  Louis,  who  asked 
where  she  could  turn  to  find  help  for  her 
child,  who  was  not  acceptable  in  our  pub- 
lic school  system  at  that  time.  As  I  began 
to  research  this  problem,  I  foimd  that  It 
applied  to  perhaps  6  million  children  who 
suffered  from  many  different  handicaps 
but  had  in  common  the  handicap  of  not 
being  acceptable  in  our  school  systems 
because  of  physical  or  emotional  disabili- 
ties. 

First,  I  asked  the  then  Commissioner 
of  Education,  who  had  expressed  sym- 
pathy for  this  problem  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
to  help  me  prepare  legislation  which 
could  assist  these  children  to  obtain 
whatever  education  they  were  capable  of 
receiving.  Unfortunately,  the  Office  of  - 
Education  in  those  days  did  not  believe 
it  would  be  proper  to  provide  me  with 
such  help.  I  then  turned  to  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  eventually  received  an 
outstanding  report  on  "Special  Educa- 
tion for  Exceptional  Children — A  Digest 
of  Facts,  Figures,  and  Comments,"  pre- 
pared by  Herman  A.  Sieber,  research  as- 
sistant In  education  and  government, 
under  the  direction  of  Charles  A.  Quat- 
tlebaum,  specialist  in  education. 

REPORT  IN  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OP 
SEPTEMBER  19,  1957 

This  report,  which  I  believe  had  pro- 
foimd  Impact  on  the  whole  subject  of 
educating  exceptional  children,  can  be 
found  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
September  19,  1957,  as  part  of  the  exten- 
sive background  infoi-mation  I  submitted 
in  explaining  the  bill  I  had  introduced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  evidence  at  that  time 
was  overwhelming  that  all  categories  of 
exceptional  children,  but  particularly  the 
physically  handicapped,  desperately 
needed  specialized  teaching  geared  to 
their  capabilities.  I  am  as  proud  of  that 
pioneering  measure  of  1957  as  I  am  of 
any  legislation  with  which  I  have  been 
associated  in  16  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  am  happy  to  recall  that,  after  intro- 
ducing my  omnibus  bill  for  training  of 
teachers  of  exceptional  children  in  the 
fall  of  1957,  I  sent  copies  of  the  back- 
ground material,  as  well  as  the  bill,  to 
Senator  Lister  Hill,  of  Alabama,  whose 
bill  to  train  teachers  for  the  mentally 
retarded  was  the  original  measure  in  this 
entire  field. 

SENATOR     KILL    ADAPTS    MEASURE    TO    MENTAL 

RETARDATION    ACT    OF    1963 

Prom  the  time  I  introduced  the  bill 
until  the  end  of  1963,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  or  subccmi- 
mittees  thereof,  held  a  series  of  hearings 
on  this  issue,  and  eventually  reported 
legislation  on  it.  But  the  House  did  not 
act. 

In  the  meantime.  Senator  Hill 
adapted  the  legislation  for  the  training 
of  teachers  of  all  categories  of  handi- 
capped children  as  title  HI  of  the  Mental 
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years,  we  have  trained 
it  teachers  In  the  skills 
Df  teaching  hanllcapped  children.  Now 
the  tlfife  has  coi  le  to  extend  our  aid  to 
education  of  hindlcapped  children  to 
the  preschool  ard  early  school  levels  so 
that  they  will  h{  ve  a  better  chance  later 
of  making  their  way  In  the  regular 
schools  or  in  tl  e  special  schools  being 
established  throi  ighout  the  country. 

the  Committee  on  Edu- 
on  HJl.  18763  sets  out 


eloquently  the  n(  ed  for  Headstart  type  of 


he    physically    handi- 


capped and  I  cai  not  see  how  anyone  can 
vote  against  thl!  measure. 

In  1957,  as  I  SI  Id.  this  approach  would 
have  been  imprs  rtlcal— legislatively  Im- 
we  did  not  have  the 
fcr  such  children  in 
eien  the  college  oo\irses 
necessary  to  tra  n  such  teachers.  All  of 
that  has  since  cti  anged  as  a  result  of  the 
passage  of  the  f!  rst  Hill  bill  of  1958  for 
mentally  retarded,  and 
the  enactment  ii  1963  of  the  legislation 
to  train  teacheis  of  all  categories  of 
handicapped  chll  Iren. 

Another  thing  which  has  changed  is 
the  attitude  of  tl  e  Federal  Government, 
and  particularly  the  Congress,  in  assist- 
ing our  school  sy  items  around  the  coun- 
try to  aid  the  elepientary  and  secondary 
schools. 


LOGICAL     EXTENSIO^ 
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stlmuiate  the  Initiation  of  ade- 

tbe  States  to  meet  these 


>efore  us  extends  that 

Speaker,  in   giving  this 

It  might  be  useful  to 

provisions  of  HJl. 


9591  of  the  85th  Congress,  Including  the 
preamble  at  this  point,  as  follows: 

[86tb  Cong..  1st  sess.,  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
rvsentatlTes,  August  30,  19S7,  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van introduced  the  following  blU;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor] 

HH.  9591 

A  bm  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
special  $18,600,000  7-year  program  of  Fed- 
eral schdarsblp  and  fellowship  grants  to 
Individuals,  and  a  $3,600,000  program  of 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  Institutions 
of  higher  education,  to  encourage  and  ex- 
pand the  training  of  teachers  for  the  edu- 
cation of  exceptional  cbUdren 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. — 

SROST    TITLK 

This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Exceptional 
Children  Educational  Assistance  Act." 

PINDINOS    and    FtmPOSX    OP    ACT 

Sac.  2.  The  Congress  t>eUeves  that  the 
American  promise  of  equality  of  opportunity 
extends  to  every  child  within  our  country, 
no  matter  what  his  gifts,  his  capacity  or  his 
handicaps,  whether  he  Is  handicapped  by 
defects  of  speech,  or  sight  or  of  hearing,  or 
crippling  disease  or  condition,  whether  his 
adjustment  to  society  Is  made  difficult  by 
emotional  or  mental  disorders,  or  whether 
on  the  other  hand,  he  Is  endowed  with  out- 
standingly brilliant  gifts  of  mind  and  of 
spirit.  All  such  exceptional  children  re- 
quire special  educational  guidance  for  de- 
velopment of  their  total  educational  po- 
tential. 

The  Congress  finds  that  the  educational 
problems  presented  by  such  exceptional  chil- 
dren are  of  national  concern,  and  that  there 
Is  an  acute  national  shortage  of,  and  urgent 
national  need  for.  Individuals  professionally 
qualified  to  teach  such  children,  to  supervise 
the  teachers  of  such  children,  to  train  such 
teachers  and  supervisors,  and  to  conduct  re- 
search Into  the  problems  relating  to  the  edu- 
cation of  exceptional  children. 

WhUe  the  Congress  recognizes  that  the 
primary  responsibility  for  meeting  these 
problems  lies  with  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities, national  interest  In  the  training  of 
self-reliant  and  useful  citizens  demands  that 
the  Federal  Government  assist  and  encour- 
age and  stimulate  the  initiation  of  adequate 
programs  In  the  States  to  meet  these 
problems. 

Therefore,  this  act  provides,  on  a  tempo- 
rary, 7-year  basis,  a  program  to  further  the 
training  of  teachers,  supervisors  of  teachers, 
and  researchers  In  special  education  for  ex- 
ceptional children,  and  to  encourage  and 
assist  public  and  nonprofit  Institutions  of 
higher  education  to  expand  their  training 
works  in  these  fields. 

CRXZD  FOR  exceptional  CHILORXM 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  documents 
which  moved  me  deeply  a  dozen  years 
ago  when  I  first  began  my  research  into 
the  problems  of  educating  the  handi- 
capped child  was  a  statement  adopted  in 
1954  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  Con- 
ference on  Qualification  and  Preparation 
of  Teachers  of  Exceptional  Children. 
Presented  by  Leonard  Mayo,  director  of 
the  Association  for  Aid  of  Crippled  Chil- 
dren, as  the  "Creed  for  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren," it  stated  exactly  how  most  of  us 
feel  about  children  whose  path  in  life  is 
made  cruelly  more  difDcult  because  of 
physical  or  emotional  handicaps.  I  was 
so  impressed  by  this  creed  that  I  incorpo- 
rated substantial  portions  of  It  into  the 
preamble  of  my  1957  bill. 

Because  it  says  so  well  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  In  HJl.  18763,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks  on 
this  biU  today  with  the  full  text  of  the 


"Creed  for  Exceptional  Children,"  as  fol- 
lows: 
Cxxxo  POB  BxcxrnoNAL  Childrxn  AocxrrxD 

BT  THE  UNTTXD  STATBI  OFTICX  OP  EDXTCATION 
CONPEXKNCE  ON  QUALIFICATION  AND  PXXP- 
ASATION  OP  TKACHOS  OF  EXCSPTIOlfAI, 
CRILOaBN 

(Presented  by  Leonard  Mayo,  director,  As- 
sociation for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  Children. 

on  October  29, 1954) 

We  beUeve  In  the  American  promise  of 
equality  of  opportunity,  regardless  of  nation- 
ality, cultural  background,  race,  or  religion. 

We  beUeve  that  this  protnlse  extends  to 
every  child  within  the  borders  of  otir  coun- 
try no  matter  what  his  gifts,  his  capacity,  or 
bis  handicaps. 

We  believe  that  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
every  State  and  county,  every  city  and  ham- 
let, and  every  citizen  has  an  obligation  to 
help  m  bringing  to  fruition  In  this  genera- 
tion the  Ideal  of  a  full  and  useful  life  for 
every  exceptional  child  In  accordance  with 
his  capacity:  the  child  who  Is  handicapped 
by  defects  of  speech,  of  sight,  or  of  hearing, 
the  child  whose  life  may  be  adversely  Influ- 
enced by  a  crippling  disease  or  condition,  the 
child  whose  adjustment  to  society  Is  made 
difficult  by  emotional  or  mental  disorders, 
and  the  child  who  Is  endowed  with  special 
gifts  of  mind  and  spirit. 

We  believe  that  to  this  end  the  home  of 
the  exceptional  child,  the  schools,  the 
churches,  and  the  health  and  social  agen- 
cies In  his  community  must  work  together 
efTsctlvelv  In  bis  behalf. 

We  believe  that  for  most  exceptional  chil- 
dren their  parents  and  teachers  are  the 
master  architects  essential  to  the  planning 
and  building  of  their  future. 

We  beUeve  therefore,  that  every  appro- 
priate resource  of  the  community  must  be 
mobilized.  If  need  be,  to  aid  in  maintaining 
his  family  life  at  an  adequate  social  and 
economic  level,  and  In  furnishing  guidance 
and  encouragement  to  bis  parents. 

We  believe  that  the  teachers  of  exception- 
al children  must  possess  the  personality,  de- 
velop the  understanding,  and  acquire  the 
knowledge  and  skill  through  special  prepa- 
ration that  will  enable  them  to  Inspire  and 
motivate,  as  well  as  teach,  the  art  of  making 
a  living  and  a  life. 

We  beUeve  that  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
parents  and  teachers  must  be  encouraged, 
sustained,  and  supplemented  by  teacher 
education  institutions  with  curricula  and 
programs  based  on  the  knowledge  and  skills 
needed  In  the  education  of  exceptional  chil- 
dren by  State  departments  that  will  develop 
challenging  standards  of  program  operation 
and  work  with  teachers  In  establishing 
sound  certification  procedures;  by  local 
school  systems  that  will  recruit  and  employ 
teachers  who  are  qualified  by  personality  and 
special  preparation:  by  health  and  welfare 
agencies  that  will  provide  diagnosis  and 
evaluation,  medical  and  psychiatric  care, 
and  social  services. 

We  believe  that  research  designed  to  In- 
crease present  knowledge  of  personality  and 
the  learning  process  and  studies  aimed  at 
the  Improvement  of  programs  of  special 
education  are  essential  to  further  progress. 

We  believe  In  the  sensitive  Interpretation 
of  the  exceptional  child  and  his  needs  by 
teachers  and  others  in  order  that  an  attitude 
favorable  to  his  acceptance  and  development 
may  be  engendered  and  sustained  In  the 
community. 

Above  all,  we  believe  In  the  exceptional 
child  himself:  In  his  capacity  for  develop- 
ment so  frequently  retarded  by  the  limits  of 
present  knowledge:  In  his  right  to  a  fuU  life 
too  often  denied  him  through  lack  of 
Imagination  and  Ingenuity  on  the  part  of 
his  elders;  In  his  passion  for  freedom  and 
Independence  that  can  be  his  only  when 
those  who  guide  and  teach  him  have  learned 
the  lessons  of  humility,  and  In  whom  there 
resides  an  effective  confluence  of  the  trained 
mind  and  the  warm  heart. 
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Mr  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  18763,  the  Handi- 
capped Children's  Early  Education  As- 
sistance Act. 

There  are  over  6  million  children  m 
our  Nation  today  who  suffer  physical, 
emotional,  and  mental  handicaps;  yet  It 
is  estimated  that  fewer  than  one-third 
currently  receive  special  educational 
services.  ^     ^.  j 

It  is  imperative  that  the  handicapped 
chUd  receive  special  educational  serv- 
ices responsive  to  educational  and  en- 
vironmental needs  if  he  is  to  reach  his 
potential  as  a  participating  and  contrib- 
uting member  of  our  society,  and  It  is 
also  imperative  to  reach  that  child  in 
the  preschool  years  which  are  the  most 
critical  for  a  chUd's  future  development. 
HR.   18763  would  provide  for  model 
centers  throughout  the  Nation  that  will 
encourage   the   inteUectual,   emotional, 
physical,  mental,  and  social  development 
of  handicapped  chUdren.  The  parents  of 
these  handicapped  chUdren  would  be  en- 
gaged in  assisting  the  professional  educa- 
tors in  the  effort  to  develop  and  operate 
the  programs,  and  educators  and  the  gen- 
eral public  would  be  acquainted  with  the 
problems  and  potentials  of  its  handi- 
capped children. 

This  measure  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $1  milUon  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
$10  mlUlon  for  fiscal  year  1970,  and  $12 
million  for  fiscal  year  1971.  This  seems 
a  modest  investment  in  a  program  of 
such  far-reaching  significance  and  which 
involves  this  country's  greatest  re- 
source—its children.  And  more  compas- 
sionately so.  Its  handicapped  chUdren. 

As  a  former  director  of  the  Hawaii 
Chapter  of  the  Society  for  Crippled  ChU- 
dren and  Adults.  I  have  a  specif  inter- 
est In  this  legislation.  It  Is  Indeed  heart- 
ening to  know  that  at  long  last  weare 
closing  the  gap  In  this  Nation's  effort  to 
assure  aU  her  citizens  of  the  opportunity 
for  good  health,  a  good  education,  and 
equal  participation  In  the  benefits  and 
responslbUlties  of  American  society. 
I  strongly  urge  a  unanimous  vote  for 

XT  Tf  18763 

Mr  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  biU  as  legislation  which 
reflects  both  a  forward-looking  educa- 
tional and  humanitarian  phUosophy.  The 
need  for  programs  in  the  field  of  educ- 
tion to  meet  the  needs  of  the  handicapped 
is  beginning  to  be  realized  and  met.  For 
example.  In  Montgomery  County,  which 
comprises  a  substantial  portion  of  a^ 
district,  both  pubUc  and  private  schools 
have  developed  and  are  continuing  to 
expand  and  Improve  programs  for 
ChUdren  with  hearing,  speech,  learning, 
brain  damage,  physical  and  emotional 

problems.  . . 

But  the  growing  awareness  of  the  great 
benefits  of  education  and  trainUig  in  the 
so-caUed  preschool  ages,  when  focused 
on  problems  of  the  handicapped,  opens 
the  door  to  tremendous  promise. 

Study,  research,  and  training  which  Is 
provided  under  this  bUl  wUl  mean  that 
parents  of  the  handicapped  child  can 
have  more  hope  of  trained  guidance  and 
assistance  in  place  of  overwhelming  be- 
wUderment  and  despair. 

We  now  realize  that  the  extent  to 
which  a  handicapped  chUd  will  become 
a  happy  participating  member  of  our 


society  is  largely  governed  by  how  soon 
the  handicap  is  detected,  and  re- 
medial action,  including  appropriate 
education  and  training,  is  begim. 

Mr  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak 
in  support  of  HJl.  18763— the  Handi- 
capped ChUdrens  Early  Education  As- 
sistance Act.  We  have  proven  rather 
dramaticaUy  in  the  past  few  years  the 
importance  of  a  chUds  early  education. 
The  Headstart  program  has  given  im- 
petus to  the  training  of  culturaUy  de- 
prived ChUdren  and  its  acclaim  is  shout- 
ed from  aU  corners. 

We  aU  know  that  many  chUdren  to- 
day suffer  from  mental,  physical,  and 
emotional  handicaps.  These  chUdren 
desperately  need  aid  In  an  education  pro- 
gram designed  to  develop  their  personal 
feeUngs  of  competence.  EmotlonaUy  dis- 
tm-bed  chUdren  can  often  be  helped  to 
solve  their  problems,  if  help  comes  early 
and  from  good  hands.  PhyslcaUy  and 
mentally  handicapped  chUdren  must  be- 
come self -competent  insofar  as  they  are 
able.  Experienced  educators  are  the  ones 
most  qualified  to  assist  them  in  this 
oroccsfl 

Today  only  approximately  one-third 
of  our  handicapped  chUdren  are  receiv- 
ing aid. 

I  say  we  owe  them  more  than  lipserv- 
ice  We  must  offer  the  best  training  pos- 
sible, for  these  chUdren  have  greater 
needs  than  ordinary  chUdren.  Both  for- 
mer President  Kennedy  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent HtrnPHREY  have  stressed  these  needs 
again  and  agaUx  How  long  can  we  look 
the  other  way? 

My  fellow  Congressman,  I  ask  tnat 
you  support  this  measure— that  you  bend 
to  help  the  chUd  that  seeks  your  aid. 


GKMXaAL  LEAVS  TO  KXTKHD 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  this 

bUl.  ^  ,„,    ., 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  AL- 
BERT). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentieman 
from  Kentucky  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  biU  H.R.  18763. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  blU  was 

passed.  .       ,. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tne 

table.  ^^^^^^_^^ 

AMENDING  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATIONALTTY  ACT 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bUl 
(HR.  15450)  to  amend  section  101(a) 
(27)  (D)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HR.  15450 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
101(a)(27)(D)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  language  "vocation  of 
minuter  of  a  religious  denomlnaUon  the 
lanKuage  "or  serving  as  a  missionary,  brother, 
nun,  or  sister  of  a  religious  denommatlon  . 


Sac.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  304(a) 
of  the  Immigration  and  NaUonaUty  Act  (8 
US.C.  1154)  Is  amended  by  InserUng  aftar 
the  language  "section  203(a)(6)."  the  lan- 
guage "or  any  religious  denomination  hav- 
ing a  bona  fide  organization  in  the  United 
States  desiring  to  have  an  alien  classified 
as  a  special  Immigrant  under  section  101 
ia)(27)(D),". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  wUl  be  considered  as 
ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend,  in  fact, 
strongly  urge  that  the  House  take 
favorable  action  on  HJl.  15450,  a  bUl 
to  amend  section  101(a)  (27)  (D)  of  the 
Immigration  and  NationaUty  Act. 

This  measure  would  amend  our  pres- 
ent law  to  grant  religious  sisters,  nuns, 
brothers,  and  missionaries  the  same 
special  Immigration  status  now  accorded 
ministers  of  religion. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  blU,  if 
enacted,  we  do  not  expect  any  large  flood 
of  new  arrivals  to  the  United  States.  The 
best  estimate  we  have  been  able  to  secure 
is  that  approximately  2,000  of  these 
most  needed  persons  wlU  be  admitted 
each  year  under  this  legislation. 

However,  despite  the  smaU  number  of 
beneficiaries,  they  are  most  necessary  for 
the  direction  and  stafiBng  of  nonprofit 
welfare  and  educational  programs  which 
wlU  benefit  a  tremendous  number  of  US. 
citizens. 

Those  admitted  will  maintain  and 
operate  schools,  hospitals,  orphanages, 
and  day  care  centers.  They  wlU  also  en- 
gage in  social  welfare  and  community 
programs. 

In  previous  years  it  was  possible  to 
have  these  religious  persons  admitted 
imder  the  nonpreference  portions  of  un- 
dersubscribed  European  country  quotas. 
The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  family 
members  who  are  now  being  admitted  to 
the  United  States  each  year  under  the 
act  of  October  3,  1965.  has  eliminated 
any  nonpreference  allocations  under  the 
immigration  laws. 

Now  these  highly  trained  persons  may 
have  to  wait  years  before  favorable  ac- 
tion can  be  taken  on  their  visa  appUca- 
tlons.  ^     , 

I  know  you  join  with  me  in  a  mutual 
concern  for  adequate  safeguards  to  pre- 
vent abuses  in  any  form  of  legislation. 
This  amendment  merely  expands  legisla- 
tion that  has  worked  effectively  for  the 
past  40  years  to  facUitate  the  expeditious 
admission  of  ministers  of  religion. 

The  proven  safeguards  are  included  in 
this  legislation  and  we  wiU  insist  that  the 
administration  regulations  meet  the  same 
high  standards. 

The  fact  that  those  who  wUl  benefit 
under  this  legislation  wUl  not  compete  for 
jobs  with  available  American  employees 
is  certified  to  by  the  fact  that  over  the 
past  3  years  the  Secretory  of  Labor  has  • 
Issued  rulings  exempting  from  the  pro- 
tective labor  certification  of  our  Immi- 
gration laws  reUgious  workers  comiiig  to 
the  United  Stotes  to  pursue  their  caUlng 
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this  legislation  will 
members  of  their 
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within  the  scope  o '  the  activities  of  es- 
tablished religious  lorganlzations  in  this 
country. 

As  you  will  note  f jx>m  a  further  reading 
of  HM.  16450  and  tl  le  report  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committi  e,  the  beneficiaries  of 


have  to  be  professed 
eligious  oommimitles 


for  at  least  2  years  prior  to  their  admls 
slon  to  this  counttsr.  It  will  have  to  be 
certified  that  thes  are  coming  to  the 
United  States  at  tl  e  request  of  and  will 
serve  imder  the  dli  ectlon  of  a  bona  fide 
religious  communlt: '  in  the  United  States. 
Under  the  terms  of  their  admission,  they 
will  be  granted  visa  i  solely  to  pursue,  on  a 
full-time  basis,  the  Ir  religious  calling. 

These  professed  religious  who  have 
dedicated  their  ll\es  to  the  service  of 
their  fellow  man  a  e  urgently  needed  to 
Implement  the  Incn  asing  activities  of  our 
churches  and  rellg  ous  organizations  in 
the  broad  field  of  sc  cial  welfare.  They  are 
particularly  necess  iry  in  the  urban  and 
Inner-clty  areas  wl  ere  successful  activi- 
ties are  .most  neces  Ary  for  the  future  of 
these  communities. 

One  should  not  ii  laglne  this  legislation 
to  be  controversla  .  It  is  a  bipartisan 
measure.  It  should  have  the  support  of 
all  the  Members  of  he  House.  It  is  in  our 
interest  and  in  the  interest  of  our  Na- 
tion to  provide  the  neans  for  these  most 
dedicated  persons  t  >  pursue  their  calling 
on  behalf  of  thae  whose  needs  are 
greatest. 

I  most  heartily  recommend  this  bill 
and  urge  its  exped  tlous  enactment. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  nay  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  has  e  xplained.  this  bill  ac- 
cords nuns,  brothe  rs.  sisters,  and  mis- 
sionaries special  Immigration  status. 
That  is,  they  would  be  admitted  without 
regard  to  the  curre  tit  niunerical  limita- 
tion on  immigration , 

Mr.  Speaker,  que  stlons  arise  whether 
there  are  sufiQcient  afeguards  in  the  bill 
so  that  there  will  n  )t  be  in  the  first  In- 
stance an  imllmitec  number  of  mission- 
aries, nuns,  brother  s,  and  sisters  coming 
in ;  and  second,  tha  t  those  who  come  In 
are  sought  by  ace  -edited  religious  or- 
ganizations. I  assuri  I  the  Members  of  the 
House  these  questio  is  were  of  deep  con- 
cern to  the  commii  tee.  It  was  for  that 
reason  that  we  trie  I  to  take  care  of  all 
possible  contlngenc  es.  So  we  have  pro- 
vided in  the  first  nstance  that  before 
they  may  enter  th  sir  services  must  be 
requested  by  a  bona  Hde  religious  organi- 
zation in  this  coun  ry.  Second,  we  pro- 
vided that  there  mu  t  be  a  full-time  need 
for  their  services  and,  third,  to  Insure 
the  sincerity  of  the  alien's  purpose  that 
they,  immediately  before  entry,  have 
served  in  such  capa  dty  for  at  least  two 
years. 

There  is  a  need  fc  r  this  legislation,  as 
any  of  you  who  have  examined  the  situa- 
tion will  I  believe  loncede.  Heretofore 
these  people  have  be  m  admitted  as  non- 
preference  immlgraata  or,  most  recently 
imder  the  third  ai  d  sixth  preference 
classifications.  Howe  ver,  both  these  pref- 


erences are  heavily 
as  a  result,  many  of 


oversubscribed  and 
the  most  needy  and 


most  deserving  are  u  lable  to  come  in  be- 
cause the  numbers  a  -e  not  available. 


So  it  was  the  feeling  of  the  committee 
that  so  long  as  we  could  be  absolutely 
certain  that  there  was  a  bona  fide  religi- 
ous organization  that  had  a  real  need  for 
full-time  help,  and  so  long  as  we  were 
sure  that  those  who  were  applying  had 
proven  by  at  least  2  years'  service  in  the 
religious  organization  that  they  were  in 
fact  performing  these  necessary  services, 
their  admission  was  warranted. 

I  would  say  to  the  Members  that  the 
committee  report  clearly  outlines  the  cri- 
teria that  must  be  considered  by  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service 
and  the  Department  of  State  before  a 
religious  worker  on  a  religious  organiza- 
tion may  be  considered  for  the  special 
classification  accorded  by  the  provision. 
You  will  also  find  in  the  report  the 
definition  of  what  is  meant  by  the  words 
"nun,"  "sister,"  "brother."  and  "mission- 
ary." 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
merely  point  out  that  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  need  has 
been  proven,  the  criteria  have  been  ade- 
quately spelled  out,  and  we  believe  that 
adequate  protection  has  been  spelled  out 
in  this  legislation  to  insure  that  the  prob- 
lem envisioned  will  be  met. 

Mr.  QROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CAHHJ..  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  what  as- 
surance is  there  that  th><te  people  will 
be  compelled  to  work  at  the  Jobs  for 
which  they  are  given  special  permission 
to  enter?  Is  there  auy  kind  of  a  bond? 
Is  there  any  assurance  that  must  be 
given  by  the  eraploying  group  or  asso- 
ciation or  whatever  It  may  be  ? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  No.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing—and I  will  yield  to  the  chairman— 
but  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  as- 
surances. I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  really  are  the  repre- 
sentations of  a  bona  fide  religious  orga- 
nization whose  reputation  would  be  ex- 
plored by  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  before  an  alien  religious 
worker  would  be  admitted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  law  requires 
others  to  post  bond  where  there  is  any 
question  as  to  whether  the  person  enter- 
ing the  country  may  become  a  depend- 
ent. It  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be 
some  kind  of  assurance  in  writing  at 
least,  and  this  ought  to  be  a  minimiun, 
that  these  people  will  be  made  to  serve 
the  purpose  for  which  they  have  entered 
this  coimtry,  and  will  not  become 
dependents. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, at  the  present  time  ministers  are 
permitted  to  come  into  the  country  un- 
der a  similar  provision  of  law  without 
any  bond.  It  has  been  the  experience  of 
the  Immigration  Service  that  no  prob- 
lems have  been  encoimtered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  past  years  this  coun- 
try sent  missionaries  all  over  the  world, 
and  now  this  is  being  reversed,  ap- 
parently? 
Mr.  CAHILL.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Now  we  are  to  get  the 
missionaries.  I  suppose  we  need  them — I 
do  not  know. 


Mr.  CAHILL.  I  think  one  of  the  things 
that  was  persuasive  to  me,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  was  the  short- 
age of  qualified  workers  in  religious 
orphanages,  in  reUgious  hospitals,  in 
schools,  and  in  charitable  institutions. 
Regrettably,  I  must  confess  we  have  not 
been  able  to  bring  sufficient  number  of 
these  dedicated  people  to  this  country. 
If  these  religious  institutions  are  to  sur- 
vive, we  must  assist  them  in  every  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  always  thought  of 
missionaries  as  those  who  carry  the  gos- 
pel to  remote  areas,  to  those  who  need 
spiritual  uplift,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
Are  missionaries  coming  to  this  country 
to  work  in  hospitals? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Yes;  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary for  missionaries  to  enter  thL<< 
country  to  maintain  hospitals  and  other 
charitable  institutions. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Could  the 
gentleman  tell  me  if  there  is  any  nu- 
merical limitation  on  the  number  that 
will  be  coming  in? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  No;  the  carefully  drawn 
safeguards  will  insure  that  the  number 
of  entrants  will  reflect  this  coimtry's 
need  for  these  workers. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  You  have 
made  reference  to  describing  the  terms 
"brother,"  "mm,"  and  "sister."  Does  this 
mean  that  this  will  be  exclusively  with 
one  denomination  or  one  faith  or  with  all 
religious  faiths? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  It  will  have  to  do  with 
all  religious  organizations.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  several  of  the  principal  religious 
denominations  in  the  country  are  very 
much  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  As  you  know, 
there  has  been  some  trouble,  for  instance, 
in  Vietnam  with  people  who  have  infil- 
trated some  of  the  religious  organiza- 
tions who,  in  effect,  have  been  associated 
with  the  Vietcong  and  other  so-called 
Communist  organizations.  What  would 
be  the  safeguard  against  people  coming 
in  under  the  auspices  of  the  clergy  or 
religious  organizations  and  giving  us  a 
similar  problem  in  this  country? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  The  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  will  carefully  ex- 
amine all  applicants  most  carefully.  I 
think  we  have  to  have  some  faith  in  the 
investigative  process  and  in  the  ability 
and  intelligence  of  our  immigration 
service. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Should  the  im- 
migration service  find  them  to  be  im- 
qualified  for  admission  to  the  country, 
what  recourse  is  there  to  the  religious 
organization  that  has  sponsored  their 
admission? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  None  except  to  find  a 
qualified  alien  for  admission. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  wonder  if  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Feighan],  could  enlighten  me  on 
this  question. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 

RODINOl. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say, 
first,  that  one  of  the  criteria  laid  down 
in  the  bill  requires  that  the  people  de- 
scribed in  the  bill  can  only  be  admitted 
If    the    organization   to   which    they 
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are  destined  is  a  religious  denomination 
having  a  bona  fide  organization  in  the 
United  States.  The  individuals  must  have, 
for  a  period  of  2  years  before  their  ad- 
mission, pursued  their  religious  vocation 
prior  to  application  for  admission  into 
the  United  States  to  perform  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  vocation.  This  is  the  kind 
of  person  who  would  be  eligible  imder 
this  blU. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  numbers  that  might  con- 
ceivably come  in.  I  was  wondering  why 
there  was  not  a  limitation  put  on  the 
number  in  light  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
previously  put  a  top  limitation  on  the 
number  of  Immigrants  coming  into  the 
country  under  routine  civil  admissions. 
Mr.  CAHILL.  I  think  the  answer  to 
that  question  is  that  there  was  a  very 
limited  number  that  came  Into  the  coim- 
try. In  1967  it  is  my  understanding  there 
were  approximately  1,000. 

I  think  the  need  is  so  acute  all  over 
the  world  that  it  is  xuilikely  the  religious 
organiaztions  in  this  coimtry  will  ever 
get  the  number  of  religious  workers  they 
need.  The  committee  therefore  felt  that 
so  long  as  they  met  the  outlined  criteria 
and  so  long  as  they  were  members  of  a 
bona  fide  religious  organization,  and  so 
long  as  they  were  really  serving  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  by  coming 
In  and  serving  in  hospitals  and  teaching 
our  youngsters,  that  the  more  we  were 
able  to  obtain  the  better  off  we  would  be. 
My  concern  is  that  we  will  not  get  too 
many  but  that  we  will  get  too  few. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  reference  to  the  colloquy  that  has 
taken  place,  it  would  be  my  understand- 
ing that  the  criteria  as  to  religious  or- 
ganizations would  be  a  matter  for  the 
Immigration  Service  to  determine,  but 
the  original  petitioners'  bona  fides  would 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  consular  of- 
ficer in  the  Embassy  of  the  country  from 
which  they  would  come. 

I  merely  wish  to  add  that  I  commend 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  for  his  remarks.  I  believe  this  is 
Important  and  necessary  legislation,  and 
I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
merely  like  to  say,  in  response  to  one  of 
the  queries  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
that  all  the  tests  of  exclusion  that  now 
prevail  in  our  immigration  and  natural- 
ization law  will  prevail  In  this  law  as 
well.  If  the  petitioner  is  a  Communist, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  mis- 
sionary, he  would  be  excluded.  He  could 
be  excludable  under  any  other  ground 
that  is  presently  in  the  law. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  MooRE]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  15450.  This  legislation 
will  alleviate  an  acute  shortage  of  reU- 
gious workers  in  this  country  by  expedit- 
ing the  entry  of  trained  aliens  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  exempts  from  the  numerical 
limitation  on  immigration  any  immi- 
grant: 

First,  who  continuously,  for  at  least  2 
years  immediately  preceding  his  appli- 
cation for  admission  has  served  as  a  mis- 
sionary, brother,  nun,  or  sister  of  a  reli- 
gious denomination;  and 

Second,  who  seeks  to  enter  the  United 
States  solely  for  the  purpose  of  serving  in 
such  capacity;  and 

Third,  whose  services  are  needed  by 
such  religious  denomination;  or 

Fourth,  who  is  a  spouse  or  child  ac- 
companying such  reUgious  worker. 

Procedurally,  the  bUl  contemplates  that 
a  bona  fide  reUgious  organization  will 
petition  the  Attorney  General  for  the 
special  classification  to  be  accorded  the 
reUgious  worker.  As  special  immigrants 
the  beneficiaries  of  this  bill  would  be  ex- 
empt from  the  labor  certification  require- 
ments of  section  212(a)  (14)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  NationaUty  Act,  as  amended, 
though  not  preempting  employment  of 
American  workers. 

In  fact,  numerous  bona  fide  reUgious 
organizations  desperately  need  full-time 
reUgious  people  to  work  and  teach  in 
hospitals,  schools,  and  orphanages.  This 
need  is  not  bemg  met.  Moreover,  the  pref- 
erence system  recently  instituted  to  re- 
form the  immigration  and  nationality 
law  compoimds  the  shortage  of  these 
trained  religious  workers. 

Under  the  present  law,  only  ministers 
of  bona  fide  reUgious  organizations  are 
accorded  such  special  immigrant  status. 
This  bUl  seeks  only  to  extend  to  mission- 
aries, brothers,  sisters,  and  nuns,  the 
saane  status  now  accorded  ministers.  As 
such,  the  bUl  does  not  change  the  basic 
pliilosophy  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionaUty Law.  The  Department  of  State 
and  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  are  fully  competent  to  admin- 
ister the  provisions  of  the  bUl  to  prevent 
any  abuse  either  by  aUens  or  by  farcical 
religious  organizations. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  15450  is  a 
fair,  just,  and  reasonable  solution  to  the 
labor  problem  confronting  not  only  re- 
ligious organizations  but  also  the  many 
people  in  this  country  who  depend  on 
their  guidance  and  service.  I  urge  its  pas- 
sage by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Edwards]  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  understand  the  situation, 
before  the  most  recent  unmigration  law 
it  was  customary  for  sisters,  nuns,  priests, 
and  CathoUc  servants  in  particular  to 
come  to  this  country  to  teach  and  to 
perform  clerical  work.  It  was  also  cus- 
tomary for  those  people  to  be  sent  back 
to  their  mother  church,  perhaps  in  Ire- 
land or  somewhere  else,  after  they  had 
been  over  here  awhile.  As  I  have  heard 
from  some  of  the  folks  in  my  district. 


it  seems  that  if  they  need  this  type  of 
mobiUty  of  movement  again  that  they 
used  to  liave  before  the  more  recent  im- 
migration law,  that  many  of  the  teach- 
ers who  come  here  to  perform  these  serv- 
ices at  some  time  in  the  future  wiU  be 
going  back  to  the  places  from  which  they 
came  and  others  would  be  coming  over 
to  replace  them  to  perform  services 
which,  as  I  understand,  are  greatly 
needed  in  the  CathoUc  commuiUty  in 
their  teaching  and  other  operations. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stanton  1. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  legislation.  It  does 
bother  me  a  Uttle,  after  hearing  the  ex- 
pression of  sentiments  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  bUl  WiU  be  reaUy  adequate  enough 
to  get  the  type  help  the  bUl  refers  to, 
but  I  do  rise  in  strong  support. 

Mr.  FEIQHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  RoDmol. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  While  the 
priest  or  minister  of  reUgion  is  respon- 
sible for  the  theological  leadership,  many 
of  the  humanitarian  and  charitable  ac- 
tivities on  behalf  of  our  feUow-man. 
without  regard  to  race,  religion  or  na- 
tionaUty,  are  the  responsibiUty  of  sisters, 
brothers,  and  nuns,  dedicated  servants 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  serv- 
ice of  mankind. 

The  selection  and  training  of  these 
reUgious  workers  is  a  prescribed  and 
involved  process.  The  caU  to  such  serv- 
ice is  designated  by  the  sp>ecial  term  of 
'a  vocation."  Before  admission  to  such 
a  calling,  the  candidate  must  exhibit  the 
highest  of  virtue,  unblemished  character 
and  a  dedication  to  service  far  beyond 
the  norm  required  for  other  stations  in 
Ufe. 

In  carrying  out  their  dedicated  work 
to  God  and  man,  these  religious  workers 
maintaUi  and  staff  schools,  hospitals,  or- 
phanages, day-care  centers,  engage  in 
social  work,  nursing,  community  orga- 
nization and  provide  service  in  hardship 
areas  such  as  lepresoria,  homes  for  the 
incurable   and   faciUties   for   the   aged. 
Such  service  is  even  more  important  to- 
day than  ever  before  in  that  we  all  real- 
ize the  increasing  emphasis  the  church 
is  placing  on  the  urban  and  inner-city 
problems  where  success  is  most  neces- 
sary for  the  future  of  our  communities. 
In  view  of  the  increasing  demand  for 
service  in  the  United  States  and  the  lack 
of  vocations  to  a  reUgious  life,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  secure  the  services  of  trained 
reUgious  functionaries  from  overseas  to 
meet  this  need.  The  entry  of  such  per- 
sonnel would  benefit  the  health,  welfare 
and    cultural    Interests    of    the   United 
States  serving  as  they  do  without  mone- 
tary compensation  in  nonprofit,  chari- 
table organizations  throughout  the  coun- 
try. These  persons  would  not  Ije  displac- 
ing or  competing  with  any  of  those  now 
in  or  entering  the  labor  market  as  they 
would  be  fUUng  needs  that  cannot  other- 
wise be  met. 

Under  our  existing  immigration  laws, 
it  is  becoming  most  difficult  and  in  the 
cases  of  some  countries  impossible,  to 
have   these    reUgious   admitted    to   the 
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United  States.  Whle  the  need  is  great. 


may  qualify  imder 


legislation  which  w  Duld  grant  them  spe- 
cial Immigrant  stitus  would  be  smalL 

There  is  no  qutstlon  as  to  the  Im- 
portance of  this  bll  in  facilitating  the 
continued  function  ng  and  staffing  of  in- 
stitutions dedicate! ,  to  welfare  and  edu- 
cation endeavors  t  iroughout  the  United 
States. 

I  urge  favorable  action  on  H.R.  15450 
as  amended. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Kr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kxllt]. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mn  Speaker,  passage  to- 
day In  the  House  >f  Representatives  of 
HH.  15450.  a  comn  littee  version  of  a  bill 
which  I  originally  sponsored  to  amend 
section  101(a)  (27)  D)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Natlonalll  y  Act,  is  a  necessary 
first  step  in  correc  Ing  some  of  the  un- 
foreseen, temporar  inequities  resulting 
from  the  enactmen ;  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  Amendments  of  1965. 

HJl.  15^0  exemp  ia  from  the  numerical 
limitation  on  immig  ration  any  immigrant 
seeking  to  enter  th( !  United  States  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  a  mission- 
ary, brother,  nun,  dr  sister  of  a  religious 
denomination  and  whose  services  are 
needed  by  such  a  n  liglous  denomination 
having  a  bona  fld(  organization  in  the 
United  States.  It  i>laces  members  of  a 
bona  fide  religious  organization  in  the 
category  of  "specijl  immigrants."  H.R. 
1S450  would  expe€lte  visa  Issuance  to 
religious,  and  is  i  beginning  toward 
helping  Western  European  nations  re- 
establish their  hi8t(  rlcally  major  contri- 
bution to  Immlgratl  on  to  this  country. 

Special  immlgrai  t  status  has  long  been 
accorded  to  minis  «rs  of  religious  de- 
nominations. Enact  ment  of  this  legisla- 
tion merely  extends  this  status  to 
religious  workers  whose  services  help 
maintain  schools,  crphanages.  hospitals, 
and  other  educatlor  al  and  health  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ian  proud  to  have  ini- 
tiated, testified,  ani  I  worked  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  remedal  legislation  and  I 
express  my  deep  ai  preciatlon  to  my  col- 
leagues for  its  pass  ige.  I  will  continue  to 
press  for  quick  acti(  m  in  the  other  body  so 
that  this  legislationl  will  be  enacted  before 
this  Congress  adjourns. 

Mr.  FEIQHAN.  1  Ir.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlqman  from  New  Jersey 

[Mr.  JOELSON] 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Itar.  Siieaker,  I  rise  in 


support  of  this  bill 
we  keep  any  people 


if  they  might  be  ts  king  Jobs  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  ctherwise  have.  There 
is  no  such  proble  n  in  this  case.  The 
beneficiaries  of  ths  bill  will  be  coming 


to  this  coimtry  as 
missions  of  meres 
them  and  I  cannol 


anybody  should  otject  to  this  bill. 
I  hope  the  bill  w  ill  pass  unanimously. 


Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr 


vor  the  enactment 
does  exist  today  f 


meet  the  needs  of 


The  main  reason  why 
out  of  this  ooimtry  is 


angels  of  mercy  on 

We  need  more  of 

see  any  reason  why 


Speaker,  I  yield  the 


balance  of  my  tiE  le  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  []  (r.  MacGregorI. 
Mr.  MacOREOO  I.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fa- 


of  H.R.  15450.  There 
critical  shortage  of 


competently  tralne  i  religious  workers  to 


schools,  hospitals,  or- 


phanages, and  other  charitable  institu- 
tions maintained  by  various  religious  or- 
ganizations. This  legislation  will  provide 
a  ready  reservoir  of  dedicated  people  to 
insure  the  continuation  of  the  Invaluable 
services  which  these  organizations  ren- 
der. 

To  those  concerned  about  the  volume 
of  individual  immigration  Into  this 
country  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  this 
legislation,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  more  specifically,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Natlon- 
sdity  will,  of  course,  watch  very  closely 
the  results  of  this  legislation,  should  the 
bill  move  through  the  other  body  and 
become  law. 

I  was  the  principal  author  of  the  nu- 
merical ceiling  provisions  of  the  Immi- 
gration Reform  Act  of  1965.  and  I  have  a 
continuing  interest  in  the  matter  of  con- 
trol over  the  total  numbers  of  people  as 
well  as  the  quality  of  people  who  are  per- 
mitted entry  into  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  and  ultimate  citi- 
zenship. I  assure  Members  of  this  body 
that  as  one  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration  and  Nationality.  I  will 
be  watching  very  closely  to  see  the  vol- 
ume of  people  who  move  into  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

I  join  the  opinions  as  expressed  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill] 
that  we  need  not  be  concerned,  on  the 
basis  of  what  we  know  and  can  reason- 
ably expect,  about  getting  too  many 
people. 

Our  concern  more  properly  has  been 
that  we  will  still  have  too  few. 

To  attain  the  goals  envisioned.  HJi. 
15450  contains  carefully  drawn  admin- 
istrative safeguards  to  preclude  abuse 
of  the  special  status  created  by  the  bill. 
The  investigative  services  of  both  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice and  the  Department  of  State  can 
and  will  carefully  screen  both  prospec- 
tive entrants  and  religious  organizations. 
In  order  to  insure  the  dedication  of  the 
prospective  religious  worker,  the  bill  re- 
quires that  he  have  worked  as  a  mis- 
sionary, mm.  brother,  or  sister  continu- 
ously for  at  least  2  years  immediately 
prior  to  seeking  admission  and  that  he 
enters  this  coimtry  solely  to  continue 
service  in  such  capacity.  Our  consular 
officials  abroad  are  fully  able  to  investi- 
gate the  credentials  of  the  potential  en- 
trants. In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  alien  can  be  admitted  only  if  re- 
quested by  a  bona  fide  religious  orga- 
nization, which  organization  is  found  to 
be  in  need  of  such  a  trained  person.  That 
these  preliminary  determinations  can 
Insure  both  efficient  and  fair  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  and  attainment 
of  the  purposes  of  the  bill  is  reflected 
by  the  prior  experience  with  ministers 
of  religion  under  section  101(a)(27)(D) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
and  with  missionaries,  brothers,  nuns, 
and  sisters  under  section  317  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  believe  that  these 
nuns,  brothers,  sisters,  and  missionaries, 
working  with  selfless  devotion  as  doctors, 
nurses,  teachers,  and  religious  leaders, 
will  be  of  great  value  to  the  people  they 
reach  and  indeed,  to  all  America.  Their 
help  is  desperately  needed.  I  strongly 


urge  the  required  two-thirds  vote  for  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DANIEU.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJI.  15450.  a  bill  to  exempt 
from  the  numerical  limitations  on  im- 
migration any  immigrant  who  continu- 
ously for  at  least  2  years  immediately 
preceeding  the  time  of  his  application  for 
admission  to  the  United  States  has  been 
serving  as  missionary,  brother,  sister  of 
a  religious  denomination  and  whose 
services  are  needed  by  such  religious 
denomination. 

Under  present  law.  a  special  category 
is  established  for  priests,  ministers,  and 
rabbis  to  enter  the  United  States  without 
regard  to  the  annual  numerical  limita- 
tion. This  bill  would  simply  permit 
monks  and  nuns  to  enter  under  the  same 
conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  benefited 
greatly  from  brothers  and  sisters  who 
have  come  to  these  shores  to  assist  in  the 
education  of  our  children.  These  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  are  more  needed 
today  than  ever.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
I  urge  all  Members  to  support  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  15450,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R.  15450,  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  ON  H.R.  2567 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  may  desire  to  do  so  may  extend  and 
revise  their  remarks  on  H.R.  2567,  a  bill 
previously  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  COMMISSION  ON  NEGRO  HIS- 
TORY AND  CULTURE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJI. 
12962)  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Commission  on  Negro  History  and 
Culture,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  12962 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
there  is  hereby  established  a  Commission  to 
be  known  aa  the  Commission  on  Negro 
History  and  Culture  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Commission" ) .  The  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  eleven  members,  appointed 
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by  the  President  from  persons  who  are  au- 
tborltlee  on  Negro  history  and  culture. 

(b)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  as  Chair- 
man, and  one  as  Vice  Chairman.  Six  members 
of  the  Commission  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  each 
be  entitled  to  receive  $100  per  diem  when  en- 
gaged In  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
in  the  Commission,  including  traveltlme; 
and  while  so  engaged  when  away  from  their 
home  or  regular  place  of  business,  they  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  m  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5703(b)  of  tlUe  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  persons  in  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

(d)  The  Conunission  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman  or  at  the  call  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  therof . 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel,  as  it  deems  advisable, 
vinthout  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  in  of 
chapter  63  of  such  title,  relating  to  classlflca- 
tion  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(b)  The  CommlBslon  may  procure,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  the  temporary 
or  Intermittent  services  of  experts  or  con- 
sultants. Persons  so  employed  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Commission,  but  not  in  excess  of  91S  per 
diem,  including  traveltlme.  While  away  from 
his  home  or  regular  place  of  business  in  the 
performance  of  services  for  the  Commission, 
any  such  person  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  Ueu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703(b) 
of  tlUe  6,  United  States  Code,  for  persons 
In  the  Government  service  employed  inter- 
mittently. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  all  proposals  to  create  a  better 
understanding  and  knowledge  of  Negro  his- 
tory and  culture  and  shall  make  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  President  and  to  the  (3on- 
giees  with  respect  to  the  legislative  enact- 
ments which  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  proposals. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall  submit  a 
comprehensive  report  of  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  twelve  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Com- 
mission shall  cease  to  exist  thirty  days  after 
such  report  is  submitted. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Schextir] 
has  done  considerable  work  on  this  pro- 
posal to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Commission  on  Negro  History  and  Cul- 
ture, and  I  feel  I  would  be  derelict  in 
my  duties  if  I  failed  to  yield  to  him  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 

very  brief. 

The  SPEAKER.  How  much  time  does 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
all  the  time  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  the  20  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 


Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hour 
is  late,  and  I  am  going  to  be  very,  very 

brief.  ^    ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  modest  pro- 
posal. It  has  enjoyed  bipartisan  support 
both  in  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  in  the  House  and  In  the  other  body 
and  was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  It 
has  one  simple  purpose,  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  one  sentence  appearing  on 
page  3  of  the  bill,  section  3,  line  8,  where 
it  says: 

The  Oommlsalon  shall  conduct  a  study  of 
all  proposals  to  create  a  better  understand- 
ing and  knowledge  of  Negro  history  and  cul- 
ture and  shall  make  a  recommendation  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  leglsUUve  enactments  which 
would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  suCh  pro- 
posals. 

That  is  the  only  function  of  this  Com- 
mission.  It  would  be  comprised  of   11 
members  who  would  serve  for  a  year. 
The  Commission  wiU  make  its  report  to 
the  President  and  to  the  House  and  then 
go  out  of  existence.  It  has  no  regulatory 
function  of  any  description.  It  will  Issue 
no  directives  and  promulgate  no  guide- 
lines. Hopefully  it  will  serve  to  give  our 
Negro  citizens  some  sense  of  self-esteem 
and  identity.  Hopefully  this  Commission 
would  lead  to  a  deeper  sense  of  self -pride 
In  our  Negro  citizens  and  also  to  a  reali- 
zation by  some  of  our  non-Negro  citizens, 
particularly  in  the  schools,  that  Negro 
Americans  have  made  a  notable  and 
creditable  contribution  to  American  life. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  his  initiative  and  his  Interest 
and  concern  with  regard  to  integrating 
evidence  of  Negro  history  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  education  and  infor- 
mation media.  This  Is  a  bipartisan  meas- 
ure which  enjoys  broad  support  in  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  I 
would  quote  very  briefly  from  Roy  Innls' 
remarks  before  the  subcommittee  when 
he  said  this  in  support  of  this  Commis- 
sion: 

Any  society  attempts  to  communicate  to 
the  young  its  history  and  culture.  This  has 
been  denied  the  black  people,  and  that  ex- 
plains some  of  the  problems  we  have  had  In 
terms  of  achlevem-- nts  of  black  people.  .  .  • 
My  heroes  as  a  kid  were  Andy  Jackson  and 
George  V?ashlngton.  They  might  be  great,  but 
I  would  prefer  to  have  more  heroes  that  I 
can  see  myself  in. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  beUeve  this  epitomizes 
part  of  the  purpose  of  this  Commission 
which  can  have  profound  and  Important 
Implications  to  many— Indeed  all — 
Americans  and  to  the  future  of  our  pro- 
grams, our  currlculums,  and  our  text- 
books In  our  schools  and  throughout  our 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am  happy 
to  vleld  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  find  nothing  In  the  re- 
port to  Indicate  what  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who  migh.  be  interested,  think 
about  this  proposed  creation.  Did  the 
committee  hold  hearings  on  this? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Yes.  In  ref- 
erence to  the  question,  hearings  have 
been  held,  and  It  Is  my  understanding 


that  there  are  no  objections  on  the  part 
of  the  agencies  and  of  HEW. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  not  put  their  views 
in  the  report  if  the  agencies  and  depart- 
ments are  interested  In  it.  There  is  not  a 
single  department  or  agency  providing 
any  comment  on  this  bill.  I  guess  they 
are  not  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  On  that  potat 
I  would  concur  with  the  gentleman.  I 
think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  have 
reference  to  that. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
respond  to  the  gentleman  f  rwn  Iowa,  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  does  support  this  bill. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  CohelanI. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  as  a  coauthor 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill  to  create  a  national  Commission  on 
Negro  History  and  Culture. 

The  names  of  Crlspus  Attucks.  and 
Benjamin  Banneker.  and  Frederick 
Douglass  bespeak  the  need  for  this  Com- 
mission. For  not  many  among  us,  or  in- 
deed among  most  Americans,  have 
heard  of  these  great  men.  The  reason 
it  seems  is  that  they  were  Negro. 

It  is  tragic  that  we  must  today  have 
to  consider  as  a  remedial  matter  the 
study  of  the  contributions  of  Negro 
Americans.  But  the  fact  Is  that  In  our 
schoolbooks,  in  our  museums,  on  tele- 
vision and  radio,  and  in  many  of  our  at- 
titudes, rich  cultural  heritage  and  his- 
tory of  Americans  of  African  ancestry 
Is  often  j  ust  plain  left  out. 

The  Commission  on  Negro  History  and 
Culture  wlU  not  overnight  exhume  the 
heritage  of  Negro  Americans,  but  it 
should  focus  attention  and  new  Ideas 
on  this  neglected  treasure. 

Commissions  study  and  promote  ideas, 
but  they  do  not  all  by  themselves  solve 
problems.  This  Commission  is  no  excep- 
tion. The  problem  Is  to  educate  all 
Americans  to  the  history  of  all  our  an- 
cestors—not just  our  European  ances- 
tors. With  perseverance  and  will  this 
Commission  can  help  us  to  the  solution 
of  this  problem.  ^„   ^^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  yield  further? 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Yes.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  GROSS.  Is  there  absolutely  no 
estimate  of  what  this  commission  will 

cost?  ^  „ 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  I  beUeve  there 
is  no  estimate  in  this  report.  I  think 
the  gentleman's  point  is  correct.  Ac- 
cording to  my  imderstandlng,  though,  it 

is  modest.  ^  ..     ^w 

Mr  SCHEUER.  It  was  agreed  by  the 
committee  that  all  of  the  expenses  would 
be  borne  by  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  and  that  the  commission  would 
be  housed  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  ,  .  ,  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 

further? 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  does  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  get  Its 
money? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  presume,  as' 
the  gentleman  well  knows.  It  has  some 
appropriated  f  imds  of  Its  own. 


.iO  has? 

Jew  York.  The  executive 

Government  has  some 

:retionary,  as  this  body 
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Mr.  GROSS. 

Mr.  REID  of 
branch  of  the 
funds  that  are 
well  knows. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  are  we  not  entitled  to 
know  what  this  nandnew  commission  Is 
going  to  cost  o:  have  some  reasonable 
Idea  what  it  is  ( olng  to  cost  to  set  It  up 
and  maintain  It,  and  so  forth  and  so  on? 

Mr.  REID  of  »ew  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  response  to  tie  gentleman  I  am  told 
that  there  will  b  i  no  funds  expended  be- 
yond fimds  alreidy  appropriated  to  the 
executive  and  tliere  should  be  no  addi- 
tional cost  to  th(  I  taxpayer.  That  was  my 
understanding  (if  the  situation.  Am  I 
correct  in  that  understanding,  I  would 
ask  the  gentlemin  from  New  York  [Mr. 

Mr.  SCHEUEI L.  I  believe  so.  I  believe 
further,  howeve  ■,  that  a  line  Item  ap- 
propriation request  might  have  to  come 
before  the  House 

Mr.  GROSS.  Ve\\,  what  do  they  pro- 
Bose  to'  use  for  money  to  pay  for  con- 
sultants' whom  they  propose  to  hire  as 
well  as  staff  assi  stants?  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  any    dea  about  that? 

Mr.  REID  of  ^  ew  York.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  th  sre  will  be  no  additional 
request  of  this  liody  from  the  executive 
branch  with  regard  to  this  Commission 
for  funds. 

Mr.  WAGGOIfNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  y  eld? 

Mr.  REID  of  Jew  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGOI TNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
read  this  bill  aiid  the  report,  the  Com- 
mission will  be  composed  of  11  members 
and  they  will  hkve  consultants  and  the 
cost  of  per  diem  involved  while  they  are 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Commission, 
those  whom  tliey  hire  as  consultants, 
whomever  they  suggest,  at  the  rate  of  $75 
a  day. 

I  would  like  to  know  If  there  Is  any 
limitation  uponlthe  number  of  consult- 
ants that  they  w  11  be  allowed. 

Mr.  REID  of  Jew  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  'Jew  York  [Mr.  Scheuer] 
for  an  answer  U  i  that  question. 

Mr.  SCHEUEa.  I  presume  that  the 
usual  practice  v  ill  be  followed  with  re- 
spect to  Preside  itlal  commissions.  Their 
funds  are  appro^  ed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  are  j  ubject  to  the  regular  ap- 
propriation process.  I  presume  they  would 
use  normal  prulence  in  exercising  the 
rather  simple  mandate  of  this  Commis- 
sion. J 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  In  other  words, 
there  is  no  ceil  in  (? 

Mr.  SCHEUEU.  No.  sir:  as  is  often  the 
case,  there  is  nc  ceiling  stipulated  in  the 
bin. 

Mr.  WAGGOtWER.  In  other  words, 
this  could  turn  (  ut  to  be  another  poverty 
program,  could  1 .  not? 

Mr.  SCHEUE  *.  No,  I  think  most  of 
these  commissicns  cost  In  the  low  six 
figures. 

Mr.  WAGGOI  NER.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
gentleman  will ;  ield  further,  is  there  any 
precedence  for  the  Congress  creating  a 
commission  without  a  monetary  or  a 
manpower  ceilin  ;  applied? 

Mr.  SCHEXJER.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  fron    New  York  [Mr.  Reb)] 
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will  yield  further,  this  Is  the  regiilar 
boilerplate-type  language  for  a  Presi- 
dential commission  which  was  drafted  by 
the  Legislative  Counsel. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  Just  what  he  means  by  his 
expression,  "the  regular  boilerplate 
language"? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Yes:  under  section  2 
on  page  2,  Item  (c)  and  on  page  2.  sec- 
tion (d)  and  section  2  (a)  and  (b)  are 
the  normal  language  that  Is  used  and 
follows  quite  the  customary  procedure 
with  reference  to  these  Presidential 
commissions.  

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  the 
gentleman  trying  to  say  that  they  will 
ultimately  try  to  obtain  these  funds 
from  the  contingency  fund  which  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  Executive  OfBce  of  the 
President? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  That  is  certainly  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Did  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  ask  for  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  No;  It  has  .not  asked 
for  it.  However,  they  have  been  con- 
ferred with.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  but  the  top 
echelons  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  are  sympathetic 
to  this  Commission. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  What  assurance 
does  the  gentleman  have  in  these  days  of 
economy  that  this  program  will  be 
fimded  if  the  Executive  or  the  President 
has  not  asked  for  it? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  We  have  no  such  as- 
siu'ance,  of  course.  However,  the  Con- 
gress is  spending  billions  of  dollars  in 
its  antipoverty,  manpower,  and  educa- 
tional programs.  But  we  are  ^till  faced 
with  a  sense  of  alienation  in  the  Amer- 
ican Negro  community  which  robs 
these  programs  of  much  of  their  poten- 
tial effectiveness.  And,  as  I  said  before, 
until  the  American  Negro  student  can 
have  an  enhanced  image  of  himself  and 
his  heritage  and  backgroimd,  until  he 
can  feel  that  he  Is  a  part  of  a  noble 
stream  of  history,  with  a  rich  past  and 
a  promising  futvu-e,  our  Negro  fellow 
Americans  will  remain  alienated,  and 
our  antipoverty,  education,  and  job 
training  programs  will  be  measurably 
less  effective  than  they  could  be  in  pro- 
pelling Negro  citizens  into  mainstream 
partici]:>ation  in  the  economic,  cultural, 
civic,  and  political  life  of  our  country. 

Until  the  Negro  American  has  a  sense 
of  self-esteem  and  self-identity,  even  the 
billions  of  dollars  we  are  spending  will 
not  achieve  this  critical  effect.  Hopefully 
the  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
that  this  Commission  might  cost  might 
possibly  make  far  more  effective  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  we  are  spending  on  other 
highly  meritorious  programs.  Those  few 
dollars  are  seed  money  which  may  radi- 
cally Improve  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
many  billions  of  dollars  of  Job  training 
and  education  programs.  I  have  great 
hopes  for  what  may  grow  from  them. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  section  3.  line  8  on 
pages,  says: 

The  <:k>inmls8lon  shaU  conduct  a  study  of 
all  proposals  to  creat  a  better  understanding 
and  knowledge  of  Negro  history. 


Could  the  gentleman  tell  me  exactly 
what  the  gentleman  means  when  he  re- 
fers to  all  proposals? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  there  are  many  proposals 
that  have  been  made.  Some  programs 
that  are  now  being  carried  out.  The  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  is  carrying 
a  fine  series  of  documentary  TV  pro- 
grams on  the  subject  of  the  Negro  in 
America. 

I  believe  the  Commission  would  scruti- 
nize the  proposals  that  are  being  dis- 
cussed today.  I  suppose  In  the  year  dur- 
ing which  the  Commission  would  be  con- 
ducting their  study,  people  In  this  field 
would  come  to  them  with  proposals,  for 
example,  for  collating  and  preserving 
much  Negro  memorabilia  that  presently 
is  being  lost  and  destroyed;  letters  dat- 
ing back  to  the  Civil  War  era  that  are 
mouldering  away  in  attics  or  in  base- 
ments. There  are  suggestions  and  pro- 
grams that  scholars  in  this  field  have 
been  talking  about  for  a  number  of  years 
to  save  the  remnants  of  Negro  history.  I 
presume  that  the  Commission  would  sur- 
vey the  field  and  examine  these  various 
proposals  and  come  up  with  a  program 
that  is  feasible  and  at  a  modest  expense. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man give  me  some  idea  where  the  Presi- 
dent might  find  these  11  Commission 
members  who  have  this  profound  knowl- 
edge?   

Mr.  SCHEUER.  There  are  numerous 
sources.  The  Smithsonian  Institution, 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Shomberg 
Collection,  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
Howard  University — all  have  experts  in 
Negro  history  and  culture.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  President  would  have  any  trou- 
ble at  all  in  finding  11  qualified  authori- 
ties in  the  field  of  Negro  history  and 
culture. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  When  we  talk 
about  qualified  authorities,  are  we  talk- 
ing about  some  criteria  involving  formal 
education,  or  are  we  not? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  would  believe  so.  I 
would  believe  these  men  would  be  men 
whose  education,  experience,  leadership 
or  insight  would  fully  qualify  them. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
says  the  language  in  the  blU — and  of 
course  I  agree — provides  for  no  ceilings  as 
to  the  number  of  consultants  which  may 
be  employed.  What,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
gentleman,  would  he  believe  to  be  a  fair 
niunber  of  consultants?  I  believe  the 
Congress  needs  some  idea.  Are  we  talking 
about  100  people,  or  are  we  talking  about 
50,000  people? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Well,  now.  I  believe 
we  are  talking  about  far  less  than  100 
people. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  announce  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Reto]  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  If  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  will  yield  further  for  Just 
one  other  question,  do  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  the  gentleman  that  this  Com- 
mission win  not  extend  beyond  a  year? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Yortc 
[Mr.  Scheuer]. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  By  the  terms  of  the 
legislation  this  Commission  is  mandated 
to  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  within  12  months  of  the  date 
of  the  passage  of  this  legislation,  and 
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It  automatically  goes  out  of  existence  30 
days  after  that. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentlemen 
may  think  that  this  Commission  will  pro- 
mote racial  harmony,  but  I  personally  be- 
lieve that  it  will  cause  more  discord. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Barrett]. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  12962  which  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Commission  on 
Negro  History  and  Culture.  I  Introduced 
a  similar  bill,  H.R.  17547. 

For  far  too  long  the  contribution  of 
the  Negro  to  American  history  and  cul- 
ture has  been  ignored  and  neglected.  It 
is  indeed  unfortunate  that  our  historians 
and  social  scientists  have  generally  over- 
looked this  part  of  Americana.  UntU 
very  recently  Negro  history  had  been  vir- 
tually Ignored  in  every  field  of  com- 
munication. 

While  Americans  are  taught  to  ap- 
preciate the  diverse  histories  and  con- 
tributions of  other  ethnic  groups,  they 
have  learned  little  or  nothing  about  the 
Negro,  although  Negroes  are  one-ninth  of 
our  papulation.  They  have  been  taiight 
segregated  history,  distorted  history,  bad 
history. 

Many  schools,  textbook  publishers  and 
others  are  now  making  a  belated  effort 
to  disseminate  information  on  Negro 
history  and  cultiure,  in  response  to  civil 
rights  law,  militant  Negro  groups  and 
other  forces,  but  most  efforts  to  date  are 
Inadequate  and  superficial.  One  major 
reason  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  at 
basic  resource  information  on  Negro 
history  and  transform  it  into  popular 
education  materials.  A  vast  amount  of 
information  Illustrating  the  vital  contri- 
bution of  Negroes  to  every  phase  of 
American  life  does  exist,  but  it  is  widely 
scattered  in  hundreds  of  locations;  much 
of  it  is  not  indexed,  cataloged  or  avail- 
able. Many  valuable.  Irreplaceable  ma- 
terials are  disintegrating  and  disappear- 
ing, because  there  are  no  funds  and  no 
agency  to  organize,  preserve  and  help 
make  them  more  available.  It  Is  to  rectify 
this  situation  that  there  is  need  for  this 
Commission. 

The  goal  of  this  Commission  would  be 
to  promote  a  better  understanding  of  Ne- 
gro contributions  to  American  history 
and  culture  with  the  hope  of  developing  a 
stronger  sense  of  pride  and  identity  with- 
in the  Negro  community  and  eradicating 
within  the  white  community,  false  stere- 
otypes which  retard  race  relations. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Sayloh]  for  the 
purpose  of  an  inquiry. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Spjeaker,  I  take  this  time  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  to  ask  whether  or  not  the  commit- 
tee has  ever  considered  the  establishment 
of  a  Commission  on  Indian  History  and 
Culture?  We  have  never  had  such  a  com- 
mission in  this  country,  and  those  of  us 
who  are  Interested  in  the  Indians  would 
certainly  be  interested  in  seeing  that  if 
this  commission  is  established  then  for 
oiur  red  brothers  there  should  be  a  similar 
commission  established.  Would  the  gen- 


tleman care  to  state  whether  or  not  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  would  consider  such  a  bill? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  am  sure  we  would  be  very  happy 
to  consider  such  legislation. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Erlenborn]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  E31LENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the  commit- 
tee report  accompanying  H.R.  12962,  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
mission on  Negro  History  and  Culture. 
Through  an  Inadvertent  error,  sections 
of  the  report  (No.  1679)  were  Included 
after  the  portions  of  the  bill  to  which 
they  referred  had  been  deleted  in  execu- 
tive session  by  the  full  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  So  that  the  legis- 
lative history  may  be  clear,  the  follow- 
ing changes  should  be  noted: 

On  page  1  in  the  last  paragraph,  all 
reference  to  school  textt)ooks  and  cur- 
riculum shall  be  deleted. 

On  page  2.  paragraph  2.  "Education  ex- 
perts in  American  history  and  in  text- 
book and  curriculum  development  and 
authorities  in  the  field  of  television,  radio 
and  press."  should  be  deleted. 

One  final  change.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  2  there  should  be  in- 
serted in  the  report:  "It  is  the  Intent  of 
the  committee  that  this  Commission  be 
located  in,  and  funded  through,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President." 

I  trust  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  the  author  of  the 
bill,  will  agree  with  me  that  if  the  re- 
port were  so  amended,  it  would  more  cor- 
rectly reflect  the  intentions  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor,  I  am  pleased  to  support  this 
legislation  to  create  a  Commission  on 
Negro  History  and  Culture. 

For  too  long,  the  contribution  of  black 
people  to  America  has  been  obscured 
and  minimized  in  the  history  books  and 
in  the  mass  media. 

Happily,  we  are  begirming  to  see  a  re- 
versal of  this  trend.  Black  faces  are  be- 
ginning to  appear  on  television  screens, 
in  theaters,  in  advertisements  outside 
the  Negro  press.  In  situations  beyond  the 
traditional  stereotypes.  Coiurses  in  Negro 
history  are  begiiming  to  be  given  in 
schools  and  imiversitles. 

But  much  more  needs  to  be  done  to 
right  the  cultural  racism  that  has  been 
a  counterpart  of  the  economic  and  social 
racism  of  the  past  350  years.  The  recog- 
nition that  Negro  history  and  culture  has 
been  neglected  is  inherent  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  official  Commission  on 
Negro  History  and  Culture.  The  Commis- 
sion will  have  the  opportunity  to  end  that 
neglect. 

Recognition  of  past  heritage  is  impor- 
tant to  the  achievement  of  full  citizen- 
ship today. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleague  from 
New  York  for  his  Initiative  in  sponsoring 
this  legislation. 
Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 


support  of  H.R.  12962,  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Negro 
History  and  Culture.  This  bill  would 
bring  to  light  great  moments  of  Ameri- 
can history  that  have  long  remained  in 
the  shadows.  Jazz — the  only  unique 
American  contribution  to  the  arts — is 
often  the  limit  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
contributions  of  outstanding  Negroes 
through  the  years. 

The  pUght  of  the  Negro  in  today's 
ghetto  is  often  comp«ired  with  the  Eu- 
ropean immigrant  of  the  last  century. 
And  the  question  is  often  raised:  He 
made  It,  why  caxmot  the  Negro?  Well, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  contend  that  one  of  the 
factors  involved  is  that  the  immigrant 
had  a  strong  knowledge  of  his  back- 
groimd and  culture  which  stood  by  him 
in  times  of  need.  The  Negro  has  been 
stripped  of  his  culture  and  lacks  the  ra- 
cial self-esteem  that  was  present  in  the 
immigrant. 

We  know  the  needs  that  exist— we  have 
a  duty  to  broadcast  far  and  wide  the 
great  contributions  of  the  American 
Ifegro — to  aid  the  Negro  and,  indeed,  all 
Americans,  to  eradicate  the  stereotypes 
that  are  prevalent  today. 

I  urge  your  suppwrt  and  passage  of 
this  bUl. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  12962,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  Commis- 
sion on  Negro  History  and  Culture.  This 
is  badly  needed  and  long-awaited  legis- 
lation. As  the  spwnsor  of  a  nearly  identi- 
cal measure,  I  am  gratified  that  this  pro- 
posal has  made  such  rapid  progress. 

The  enactment  of  this  measure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  contribute  greatly  to  im- 
derstanding  between  the  races,  an  essen- 
tial element  of  a  peaceful  and  progres- 
sive society. 

This  bill  can  help  remedy  a  situation 

that    constitutes   a    grave    loss    for   all 

Americans — the  neglect  and  suppression 

"^f  Information  about  the  contributions 

of  black  Americans  to  our  history  and 

culture. 

Most  American  history  books  are  re- 
plete with  the  histories  and  contributions 
of  other  ethnic  groups  in  America,  but 
shockingly  few  tell  us  of  the  heritage 
and  role  of  black  Americans,  who  now 
constitute  one-ninth  of  our  population. 
The  Commission  this  bill  creates  will 
help  rectify  this  situation  by  recom- 
mending ways  to  collect,  preserve,  and 
disseminate  facts,  materials,  and  arti- 
facts relating  to  the  African  cultural 
heritage  of  black  Americans  and  their 
contributions  to  our  civilization. 

The  Commission  Is  a  necessary  first 
step  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  In- 
tegrating these  facts,  materials  and  arti- 
facts into  our  history  books,  libraries, 
museums,  and  communications  media. 

This  goal  must  be  achieved  so  that  fu- 
ture generations  of  America  can  see  our 
history  as  it  was  and  is — a  multicolored 
mosaic. 

More  immediately,  this  goal  must  be 
achieved  so  that  black  children  will  have 
the  oppwrtimity  long  denied  them  to  de- 
velop through  their  reading  of  American 
history  a  sense  of  pride  in  their  fore* 
bears'  contributions  to  that  history  and 
a  sense  of  cultural  Identity  with  both 
their  ancestral  home  and  the  Nation 
they  will  help  build. 
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Finally,  I  ha'  'e  a  personal  reason  for 
wanting  this  bfll  passed.  I  want  futiu-e 
generations  to  appreciate,  through  a 
reading  of  our  t  Istory,  the  transeendance 
of  the  black  Ai  lerlcan's  conviction  that 
freedom  and  Jui  tice  will  prevail  in  Amer- 
ica. It  should  tiumble  and  inspire  all 
Americans  that  the  black  American  has 
believed  in  this  country,  and  wanted  to 
be  a  part  of  1;.  even  while  struggling 
against  a  socle  y  that  Is  still,  in  many 
respects,  organl  sed  against  him. 

The  understi  nding  this  bill  can  sow 
will  bring  the  slack  American's  dream 
one  step  closer  to  fulfillment.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  si  pport  it. 

Mr.  OILBERr.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  t  ill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Negro  History  and  Culture,  of 
which  I  am  pi  tased  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

We  have  com  !  to  recognize.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  we  as  a  nation  have  given  to 
our  black  compatriots  less  than  their 
fair  share  of  dicent  housing,  good  Jobs, 
quality  educatlc  n,  those  material  advan- 
-tages  that  are  available  to  us.  Recent- 
iy,  it>has  been  nade  clear  that  we  have 
even  denied  tc  our  black  compatriots 
the  credit  for  the  contributions  that 
American  Negri  es  have  made  to  the  de- 
velopment of  01  r  country. 

We  can.  to  s<ime  extent,  measure  the 
damage  we  have  done  in  denying  Ne- 
groes decent  hoi  sing,  good  jobs  and  qual- 
ity education.  V  e  see  it  in  our  slums,  in 
our  unemploym  >nt  statistics,  in  our  de- 
linquency rates.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
measure  the  pi  ychological  damage  we 
have  done  in  ( enying  the  role  of  the 
American  Negrc  in  the  building  of  this 
land.  The  black  man,  brought  here  as  a 
slave  and  f imcti  }nlng  under  the  worst  of 
handicaps,  has  made  remarkable  con- 
tributions to  oui  culture,  despite  the  bur- 
dens we  have  imposed  on  him.  Both 
white  and  black  Americans  should  be 
made  aware  of  those  contributions,  for 
the  sake  of  a  b(  tter,  more  accurate  per- 
ception of  wha    our  society  is. 

I  think  the  bl  1  to  create  a  Commission 
on  Negro  Histoi  y  and  Culture  will  go  far 
toward  achlevii  g  that  end.  It  has  been 
criticized  on  th;  grounds  that  it  is  an- 
other example  (  f  Government  paternal- 
ism, another  hindout  to  Negroes,  who 
ought  to  be  doing  more  for  themselves. 
My  answer  to  t  lat,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  that 
Negro  history  1 1  part  of  the  heritage  of 
all  Americans,  1  ke  the  history  of  the  Pil- 
grims or  the  .American  Irish  or  Amer- 
ican Jews.  This  s  a  bill  designated  to  cor- 
rect a  failure  L  i  American  studies.  It  is 
not  meant  to  (ictate  a  new  writing  of 
history,  in  the  Russian  fashion,  but  to 
get  nearer  to  tl  e  truth  about  our  coun- 
try. I  look  forward  to  a  wide  participa- 
tion by  schola-s  in  the  projects  this 
Commission  i  ndertakes — scholars  of 
every  color.  This  bill  helps  to  supply  a 
corrective  to  one  more  aspect  of  the  in- 
justice done  by  Vmerica  to  its  Negro  citi- 
zens and  I  supp  3rt  it  enthusiastically. 

The  SPEAK]  IR.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  t  le  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bll  H.R.  12962,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  JONES  c  r  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  object  to  the  irote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  lot  present  and  make 
the  point  of  on  er  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  262,  nays  45,  not  voting  125, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  328) 

TEAS— 283 


MATS— 46 


Addabbo 

Oarmats 

Patten 

Albert 

Gibbons 

PeUy 

Anderson,  ni. 

Gilbert 

Pepper 

Andrews, 

Gonzalez 

Perkins 

N.  Dak. 

GoodUng 

Pike 

Annunsdo 

Green,  Pa. 

Plrnle 

Arenda 

Grlfflths 

Poif 

AsplnaU 

Grover 

Pollock 

Ayrea 

Gubaer 

Price,  m. 

Barrett 

Gude 

Pryor 

Bates 

Hal  pern 

Qule 

BatUn 

HamUton 

QuUlen 

Belcber 

RaUsback 

B«U 

achmldt 

Reld,  m. 

Bennett 

Hanley 

Held.  N.T. 

Berry 

Hardy 

Relfel 

Betta 

Harvey 

Relnecke 

Blester 

Hathaway 

Reuss 

Blngbam 

Hays 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Blanton 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Bolton 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rlegle 

Bow 

Helstoskl 

Roblaon 

Brademas 

Hoimeld 

Rodlno 

Braaco 

Horton 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Bray 

Hosmer 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Brooks 

Howard 

Ronan 

Brotzman 

Hull 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hungate 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Broyhin.  Va. 

Hunt 

Rosenthal 

Buchanan 

Hutchinson 

Rostenkowakl 

Burke,  Fla. 

Irwin 

Roth 

Burke,  Mua. 

Jarman 

Roush 

Burton.  Calif. 

Joelson 

Roybal 

Burton,  Utah 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rumsfeld 

Button 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Ruppe 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Karth 

Ryan 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Kastenmeler 

St  Germain 

CahUl 

Kazen 

Sandman 

Carey 

Kee 

Saylor 

Carter 

Keith 

Schadeberg 

Cederberg 

Kelly 

Scheuer 

Chamberlain 

King,  N.Y. 

Schneebell 

Claacy 

Klrwan 

Scbwelker 

Clausen, 

Kluczynskl 

Schwengel 

DonH. 

Kuykendall 

Shipley 

Cleveland 

Kyi 

Shrlver 

Cohelan 

Kyros 

Black 

CoUler 

Laird 

Smith.  Calif. 

Conable 

Latta 

Smith,  Iowa 

Corbett 

Lipscomb 

Snyder 

Corman 

Long,  Md. 

Springer 

Cowger 

Lukens 

Staggers 

Culver 

McCarthy 

Stanton 

Cunningham 

McClory 

Stelger,  Arts. 

Daddarlo 

McCloskey 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Daniels 

McClure 

Stratton 

de  la  Garza 

McDade 

Stuckey 

Delaney 

McDonald, 

SuUlvan 

DeUenback 

Mich. 

Taft 

Denney 

McFall 

Taloott 

Dent 

MacGregor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Oerwlnskl 

Machen 

Tenzer 

Devlne 

Mabon 

Tlernan 

Dlggs 

Mallliard 

Tunney 

DUigeU 

Marsh 

UdaU 

Dole 

Martin 

UUman 

Dom 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Van  Deerlln 

Downing 

Matsunaga 

Vander  Jagt 

Dulakl 

Meeds 

Vlgorlto 

Duncan 

MeskUl 

Waldle 

Dwyer 

Miller,  Ohio 

Walker 

Edmondson 

Mills 

Wampler 

Edwards,  CalU 

Mlnlsb 

Watklns 

Edwards,  La. 

Mink 

Wbalen 

Bsbleman 

Mlze 

Whalley 

Evans,  Colo. 

Monagan 

White 

Farbsteln 

Moorhead 

WldnaU 

Pascell 

Morgan 

wmtams.  Pa. 

Felghan 

Morris.  N.  Mex 

.  Wilson. 

Plndley 

Morse.  Mass. 

Charles  H. 

Flood 

Murphy,  ni. 

Winn 

Foley 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wolff 

Fraaer 

Myers 

Wyatt 

Prellnghuyaen 

Natcher 

Wydler 

Prledel 

Nedzi 

Wylle 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Nelsen 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Yates 

Puqua 

CKonskl 

ZablocU 

Gallagher 

Ottlnger 

Zwacb 

Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Andrews,  Ala. 

BevUl 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

BroybUl,  N.C. 

Burleson 

Colmer 

Cramer 

Davis,  Oa. 

DavU,  WU. 

Dickinson 

Dowdy 

Edwards,  Ala. 


Adair 


Brerett 

Price.  Tex. 

Oatblnga 

Purcell 

OrUBn 

Roberts 

Gross 

Scherle 

Hagan 

Scott 

Haley 

Selden 

Hall 

Slkes 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rmltb.  N.Y. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Taylor 

Kleppe 

Waggonner 

McBwen 

Watson 

Mayne 

Whitener 

Montgomery 

Wbltten 

Passman 

Young 

Poage 

Zlon 

OT  vormo— 126 

Gardner 

Moaher 

Oettya 

Moss 

Glalmo 

Nichols 

Gray 

Nlz 

Green,  Greg. 

O'Hara,  m. 

Oumey 

Olsen 

Halleck 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'NeUl.  Mass. 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Patman 

Hansen.  Wash. 

PettU 

Harrison 

PhUbln 

Harsha 

Pickle 

Hawkins 

PodeU 

Hubert 

Puclnskl 

Henderson 

Randall 

Herlong 

Rartck 

Hicks 

Rees 

Ichord 

ReuUck 

Jacobs 

Rivers 

Jonas 

Roudebush 

Jones.  N.C. 

St.  Onge 

Karsten 

Satterfleld 

King.  Calif. 

Slsk 

Kornegay 

Skubltz 

Kupferman 

Smith,  OkU. 

Laiidrum 

Stafford 

Langen 

Steed 

Leggett 

Stephens 

Lennon 

Stubblefleld 

Uoyd 

Teague,  Tex. 

Long,  La. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

McCuUoch 

Thompson,  N.J 

McMillan 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Mnrdonald, 

Tuck 

Mass. 

Utt 

Madden 

Vanlk 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Watts 

May 

Wiggins 

Michel 

wmu 

MUler.  CalU. 

WUson,  Bob 

Mlnsball 

Wright 

Moore 

Morton 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Ash  brook 
Ashley 
Asbmore 
Baring 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Bush 
CabeU 
Casey 
Celler 
Clark 

Clawaon,  Del 
Collins 
Conte 
Conyera 
Curtis 
Dawson 
Donohue 
Dow 

Eckbardt 
EUberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Bvins,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Pino 
Fisher 
Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Ford, 

WUllamD. 
Fountain 
GallflanakU 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced   the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Adair. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Broomaeld. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Miller  of  CalUornla  with  Mr.  Del  Claw- 
son. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Pbllbln  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Bdr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Hoggs  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Asbmore  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Esch. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Mlnsball. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Tuck  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  McCulIocb. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Ourney. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Callfomla. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

'  Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Long  of  Loulsana  with  Mr.  CoUlns. 

Mr.  Vanek  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Harsha. 
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Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Har- 
rison. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mor- 
ton. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Mosher. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  WlUls  with  Mr   Smith  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Oallflanakls  with  Mr.  Puclnskl. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Geor- 
gia. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Bdr.   Eckhardt  with   Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Gettys. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Hen- 
derson. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Randall. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.   Clark   with  Mr.   O'Hara  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  Patman. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  _^^^^^^_ 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter  on  the  bill 
just  passed,  H.R.  12962. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENDING  COMMERCIAL  FISH- 
ERIES RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  18808)  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1964  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  18808 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4(a)  of  the  Commercial  Commercial  Fish- 
eries Research  and  Development  Act  of  1964 
(16  U.S.C.  779b(a)).  Is  amended  by  chang- 
ing the  words  "for  the  next  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  for  the  four"  to  "for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1969.  and  for  the 
three". 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(c)  of  the  Commercial 
Fisheries  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1964  Is  amended  by  changing  the  words  "for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,"  to  "for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1.  1969.". 

Sbc.  3.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Commercial 
Fisheries  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1964  Is  amended  by  changing  the  words  "for 


the  next  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  MOO.OOO  In  each  such 
year,  and  for  the  next  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years.  •660,000  In  each  such  year."  to  "for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1969,  and 
for  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  $660,000 
In  each  such  year,". 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  July  1.  1969. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  HJft.  18808  is  to  extend  the  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1964  for  an  additional  4 
years. 

As  many  of  the  Members  will  recall — 
when  this  subject  was  considered  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress— Public  Law  88-309  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  assist  the 
States  in  carrying  out  commercial  fish- 
eries research  and  development  projects. 
Although  this  5 -year  program  is  now  in 
its  fourth  year  of  funding — and  relative- 
ly new — significant  progress  has  been 
made. 

It  has  enabled  the  States  to  secure 
needed  information  to  lietter  manage 
important  commercial  fishery  resources; 
it  has  provided  facilities  having  lasting 
benefits  to  the  States  in  carrying  out 
research  and  development  programs; 
and  it  has  provided  funds  to  better  utilize 
underdeveloped  resources.  In  fact,  this 
progrsun  hsiis  proven  to  be  so  popular 
with  the  States,  that  all  States,  except 
Nevada,  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
benefits  offered  under  this  public  law 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  briefly  explained,  section 
4(a)  of  Public  Law  88-309  authorizes  to 
be  appropriated  $5  million  per  year  for  a 
period  of  5  years  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act.  These  funds  are  appor- 
tioned among  the  States  under  a  for- 
mula provided  in  the  law  which  is  based 
on  the  most  recent  3 -year  averages  of 
the  value  of  fishery  products  landed  and 
processed  in  each  State.  Each  of  the 
recipient  States  is  assured  a  Federal  ap- 
portionment of  at  least  one-half  of  1 
percent  and  not  more  than  6  percent  of 
the  funds  appropriated  under  this  pro- 
gram. The  Federal  share  of  projects  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  not  exceed  75  percent  of  the  total 
estimated  cost  of  any  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  this  program  is  that  the 
State  matching  funds  used  for  approved 
projects  must  be  new  moneys  not  pre- 
viously used  for  other  commercial  fishery 

Section  1  of  H.R.  18808  would  extend 
the  program  authorized  under  section 
4(a)  of  the  law  at  the  present  level  of 
authorization  of  $5  million  per  year  for 
an  additional  4  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  4(c)  of  Public 
Law  88-309  authorizes  to  be  appropriated 
$100,000  per  year,  in  the  form  of  grants, 
to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  to  assist 
the  States  in  developing  new  commercial 
fisheries. 

Section  2  of  H.R.  18808  would  extend 
the  program  authorized  under  section 


4(c)  of  the  law  at  the  same  level  of 
authorization  of  $100,000  also  for  an 
additional  4  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  4(b)  of  Public 
Law  88-309  authorizes  up  to  $650,000 
per  year,  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  to 
assist  those  States,  in  the  form  of 
grants,  in  which  there  has  lieen  a  com- 
mercial fishery  failure  due  to  a  resource 
disaster  arising  from  natural  or  un- 
determined causes.  Through  fiscal  year 
1968,  resource  disaster  funds  have  been 
used  on  four  occasions:  to  assist  in  the 
Great  Lakes  smoked  fish  crisis  in  1964, 
the  seed  oyster  failure  in  southern  New 
England  and  New  York  in  1965.  the 
oyster  failure  in  the  States  of  New  Jersey, 
Maryland.  Delaware,  and  Virginia  re- 
sulting from  the  MSX  disease  in  1965, 
and  the  oyster  resource  failure  in 
Louisiana  m  1965  resulting  from  Hurri- 
cane Betsy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  authorized 
by  PubUc  Law  88-309  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  commercial  fishery  progrsmos 
ever  enacted  by  the  Congress.  It  has  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  Atlantic  Gulf, 
and  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion, all  State  fish  and  game  depart- 
ments and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  urgency  for  passsige 
of  this  legislation  in  the  90th  Congress 
stems  from  the  fact  that  the  program 
will  expire  June  30,  1969.  Many  State 
legislatures — especially  those  that  meet 
biennially — require  a  leadtime  in  order 
to  come  forward  with  matching  funds.  If 
this  legislation  is  not  passed  today,  I  am 
afraid  that  many  existing  commercial 
fishery  programs  and  the  jobs  of  thou- 
sands of  trained  scientific  personnel  will 
be  jeopardized. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  was 
unanimous  in  urging  passage  of  H.R. 
18808  during  this  session  of  the  Congress 
and  I  urge  its  prompt  enactment. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  join 
my  colleagues  on  our  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  in  urging 
the  favorable  consideration  by  the  House 
of  the  bill.  H.R.  18808. 

This  legislation  will  serve  to  extend  for 
an  additional  4  years  the  provisions  of  the 
Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1964.  Except  for  a  mi- 
nor technical  amendment  involving  a 
correction  to  a  legal  citation,  it  is  iden- 
tical to  the  companion  bill,  S.  3866,  passed 
by  the  other  body  on  July  29. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commercial  Fisheries 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1964 
served  to  open  a  new  area  of  Federal- 
State  cooperation  in  the  development  of 
our  most  important  fisheries  resources.  It 
served  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  cooperate  with  each  of  the  50 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  governments  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Guam,  and  American  Samoa  in 
carrying  out  research  and  development 
of  our  commercial  fisheries.  Over  the  past 
3  fiscal  years,  almost  all  of  the  States 
and  territories  have  participated  in  this 
most  worthwhile  program  receiving  Fed- 
eral funds  on  a  75-25  cost-sharing  basis. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  existing 
law.  the  authorization  for  appropriations 
for  commercial  fisheries  research  and  de- 
velopment will  expire  on  June  30,  1969. 
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Pauage  of  the  b:  11,  H.R.  18808  1«  neces- 
sary at  thla  time  In  order  to  assure  the 
successful  c<mtliiulty  of  the  program. 
Many  of  the  Stite  legislatures  will  be 
convening  early  next  year  and  without 
assurance  of  continuing  Federal  partici- 
pation in  this  program,  such  State  legis- 
latures may  be  un  irllling  to  allocate  nec- 
essary funds  eith(  r  to  continue  existing 
programs  or  to  i  litiate  new  ones.  The 
need  to  avoid  anj  lapse  in  the  effective 
long-range  planilng  incentive  now 
available  is  readil '  apparent,  if  the  pro- 
gram Is  to  contini  le  to  enjoy  the  success 
which  it  has  thus  'sir  experienced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  th  >  bUl,  H.R.  18808.  now 
under  considerati  >n,  is  a  highly  meri- 
torious measure.  :  t  and  other  identical 
bills  in  the  Houst  bore  the  sponsorship 
of  more  than  30  Members.  I  therefore 
recoounend  it  to  t  le  favorable  considera- 
tion of  my  coUea  lues  and  urge  that  it 
receive  their  moe;  favorable  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mi  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
U£man*  yield? 

iTie  Weaker  Does  the  gentleman 
frcMn  Michigan  y:eld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  '.  will  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentl  man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  tl  ank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  only  have  one  question: 
What  is  the  formula  for  distributing  the 
money  under  thlslbill? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  The  formula,  or  the 
manner  in  which  he  moneys  are  appor- 
tioned, are  set  oui  in  the  report  on  page 
4.  section  4(a).  Tl lere  are  three  sections 
of  the  bill.  Under  >ne  section  there  have 
been  no  expenditi  res  during  the  life  of 
the  program.  It  g  tes  back  now  4  years. 
Section  4(a)  auth<  rlzes  $5  million  a  year 
for  5  years  to  cari  y  out  the  purposes  of 
the  act.  The  fuids  are  apportioned 
among  the  States  i  inder  the  formula  pro- 
vided in  section  5ia),  which  is  based  on 
the  most  recent  3-  k^ear  averages  of  value 
of  fishery  product  landed  and  processed 
in  each  State.  Each  of  the  recipient 
States  is  assured  a  Federal  apportion- 
ment of  at  least  (ne-half  of  1  percent, 
and  no  more  than  6  percent  of  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Con  rress  in  any  fiscal  year 
may  go  to  a  singl ;  State. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanatio  y.  I  note,  for  Instance, 
that  Alaska  received  $738,000  and  New 
York  received  $5'.  6,900,  and  a  number 
of  other  States,  in  :Iuding  Iowa,  received 
only  $61,500.  Is  th ;  $61,500  for  1  year  or 
for  3  years? 

Mr.  DINGELL. '  Taat  is  for  the  3  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Po    3  years? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  '  Che  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Michigan,  I  wo  ild  state  to  my  good 
friend,  received  $i  7,400. 

Mr.  GROSS.  $67  400? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  1  hat  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TIERNAN. !  ifr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  H.R.  18808,  extending 
the  provisions  of  jkhe  Commercial  Fish- 
eries Research  an  1  Development  Act. 

It  is  entirely  ppssible  that  there  will 
increase  in  the  year 
2000  over  the  deniand  for  edible  and  in- 
dustrial fish  prod  lets  in  1966.  If  we  are 


to  meet  the  demands  of  an  increasing 
population  and  an  improved  standard  of 
living,  we  must  be  foresighted  enough 
to  see  the  value  of  this  bill. 

What  a  mistake  we  would  be  making 
if  we  failed  to  act  on  H.R.  18808  this 
year.  With  research  efforts  already  un- 
derway, a  postponing  of  this  successful 
program  would  render  all  present  results 
worthless  and  it  would  demand  a  new 
start.  Such  a  course  of  action  would  be 
a  waste  of  manpower  and  money. 

The  value  of  this  act  speaks  for  itself. 
It  has  opened  up  a  new  era  in  State  and 
Federal  cooperation  in  commercial  fish- 
eries programs.  Among  many  other 
worthy  qualities.  Public  Law  88-309  has 
enabled  the  States  to  secure  needed  in- 
formation to  better  manage  important 
conunercial  fisheries  resources  and  it  has 
provided  funds  to  better  utilize  under- 
developed resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  support  tliis  bill. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems which  face  the  fisheries  industry  in 
this  Nation  are  generally  pretty  well 
known  and  recognized.  What  we  are  de- 
bating here  is  whether  we  should  spend 
all  of  our  Federal  funds  for  research 
into  better  means  of  harvesting  and  to 
produce  products  of  the  sea. 

I  think  that  both  research  and  mar- 
keting have  a  legitimate  role  to  play  in 
our  Federal  expenditures,  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  Congress  would  allow 
States  that  are  developing  strong  mar- 
keting programs  to  continue.  We  can 
produce  a  tremendous  amount  of  sea- 
food today,  but  there  is  not  the  market 
in  our  country  which  should  exist.  It  will 
do  lis  little  good  to  double  production  if 
there  is  not  a  corresponding  rise  in  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

I  believe,  and  many  agree  with  me, 
that  failure  to  launch  aggressive  market- 
ing programs  will  cause  the  percentage 
of  seafood  consumed  in  the  American 
menu  to  shrink  even  further. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  lead  the 
way  in  charting  new  programs  that  will 
be  copied  and  expanded  by  private  in- 
dustry. 

I  think  that  the  committee  is  right 
that  we  should  encourage  private  partic- 
ipation, but  at  this  state  of  development 
we  must  help  to  point  the  way. 

I  was  particularly  concerned  about  the 
language  contained  in  the  committee  re- 
port relating  to  the  marketing  of  fish 
and  fishery  products. 

I  feel  that  we  should  support  State 
marketing  activities.  I  think  that  re- 
search as  well  as  marketing  promotion 
are  both  legitimate  goals  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  SIKE8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
speak  in  support  of  H.R.  18808,  the  bill 
now  under  consideration  to  extend  the 
Commercial  Fisheries  and  Development 
Act  of  1964. 

We  in  Florida  have  particular  interest 
in  this  legislation  because  Florida  is  one 
of  the  States  that  has  demonstrated  the 
effectiveness  and  value  of  this  act.  I  have 
some  facts  to  Justify  my  confidence  in 
the  program  and  in  this  bill. 

The  Florida  seafood  marketing  pro- 
gram began  in  September  of  1965.  At 
that  time,  the  program  was  fimded  by 


approximately  $219,000  from  Public  Law 
88-309  fimds  and  $73,000  from  State 
funds,  bringing  the  total  to  $292,000.  The 
decision  to  use  these  funds  for  marketing 
was  reached  after  long  discussions  with 
industry  and  meml>er8  of  region  n,  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries. 

The  program  now  employs  a  director  of 
marketing,  eight  home  economists,  and 
two  fishery  marketing  specialists  along 
with  a  limited  amount  of  secretarial  help. 
These  professional  people  work  closely 
with  radio,  television,  and  newspapers  as 
well  as  trade  shows  and  civil  and  insti- 
tutional groups  in  the  promotion  of 
Florida  seafoods.  They  have  been  very 
active  in  making  short  colored  television 
movies  and  creating  various  point  of  pur- 
chase materials  to  be  used  by  food  chains, 
restaurant  chains,  and  various  institu- 
tional and  consumer  outlets.  At  no  time 
have  they  bought  direct  advertising. 
They  produce  the  promotional  materials 
and  depend  upon  public  service  for  dis- 
tribution and  use. 

The  budget  for  the  past  year  allowed 
for  a  study  to  be  made  by  the  University 
of  Florida  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  this  program.  It  was  pointed  out  in 
this  report  that  the  overall  seafood  prices 
to  the  fishermen  had  increased  17 '/a  per- 
cent and  that  some  species  had  increased 
in  price  as  much  as  35  percent.  Also,  it 
was  found  that  where  in  past  years  they 
had  carried  over  in  Florida  freezers  sev- 
eral million  pounds  of  Florida  seafood, 
this  had  not  been  the  case  in  the  past 
year.  It  was  further  found  that  seafood  in 
general  throughout  the  United  States 
had  suffered  a  severe  blow  since  the 
change  in  the  Catholic  edict  of  meatless 
Fridays.  However,  to  the  contrary,  Flori- 
da has  not  suffered  at  all  but  has  shown 
an  increase. 

The  program  has  received  a  large 
amount  of  publicity  throughout  the 
United  States.  Florida  operated  a  sea- 
food marketing  program  approximately  2 
years  before  it  was  joined  by  other  States. 
Now  there  are  seven.  They  include  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  Texas,  to 
name  a  few.  All  of  these  are  smaller  than 
the  Florida  program;  however,  they  are 
receiving  an  enormous  amount  of  praise 
from  people  of  Industry.  They  have  re- 
ceived niunerous  compliments  from  the 
National  Fisheries  Institute,  the  Imperial 
Shrimp  Council,  the  Shrimp  Association 
of  the  Americas,  the  Texas  Shrimp  Asso- 
ciation, the  Florida  Shrimp  Association, 
the  Southeastern  Fisheries  Association, 
the  North  Carolina  Fishermen's  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Organized  Fishermen  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  In  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the 
most  important  fishery  resources  in  the 
world  are  located  in  coastal  waters  under 
State  jurisdiction.  However,  the  signif- 
icance and  potential  of  these  fisheries 
have  not  been  fully  appreciated.  Recog- 
nizing that  effective  management  of  our 
fisheries  requires  a  cooperative  State- 
Federal  research  and  development  effort, 
the  88th  Congress  passed  the  Commercial 
Fisheries  Research  and  Development  Act 
of  1964,  now  popularly  known  as  Public 
Law  88-309.  This  outstanding  example  of 
State-Federal  cooperation  is  playing  an 
imj}ortant  role  in  the  conservation  of  our 
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aquatic  living  resources  for  the  benefit 
of  all  Americans.  In  my  opinion.  State 
research  and  development,  if  adequately 
supported,  could  well  be  the  key  to  sur- 
vival of  important  segments  of  the  com- 
mercial fishing  Industry  which  produce, 
process,  and  market  high-quality  fish  and 
shellfish,  particularly  from  coastal,  es- 
tuarlne.  and  inland  waters.  The  States 
have  responded  to  the  challenge  of  this 
program.  The  figures  are  Interesting — 
to  date,  245  projects  have  been  funded  in 
49  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  and  American  Samoa.  Un- 
der section  4(a) ,  the  cost-sharing  part  of 
the  act,  about  $12  million  of  Federal 
funds  have  been  obligated.  This  section 
of  the  act  requires  the  States  to  provide 
matching  funds  which  are  entirely  new 
to  fisheries  research  and  development.  As 
a  result.  State  legislatures  have  been 
stimulated  to  appropriate  nearly  $4  mil- 
lion In  new  funds  to  match  the  Federal 
dollars  available.  These  additional  State 
moneys  and  the  new  research  and  devel- 
opment they  support  would  probajaly  not 
be  possible  in  the  absence  of  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  act.  In  addition,  more  than 
$1  million  of  section  4(b)  funds— funds 
for  resource  disasters— have  been  used 
as  outright  grants  to  assist  the  States 
and  the  fishing  industry  in  overcoming 
commercial  fisheries  failures  due  to  re- 
source disasters.  The  many  excellent 
State  research  and  development  projects 
begun  under  Public  Law  88-309  are  mak- 
ing a  valuable  contribution  to  our  objec- 
tives of  insuring  an  adequate,  depend- 
c^le,  and  diverse  supply  of  fish  and  shell- 
fish products,  and  encouraging  optimum 
use  of  them.  Let  me  cite  several  examples 
in  my  State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  floimder  fishery  Is  very  Important 
economically  to  the  fishing  industry  in 
my  district.  One  of  the  approved  projects 
Is  in  analyzing  the  results  of  tagging 
studies  to  determine  the  limits  of  win- 
ter flounder  popxilations  and  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  present  harvesting  reg- 
ulations on  the  fishery.  This  is  also  an 
excellent  example  of  research  which  is 
coordinated  with  that  of  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries. 

Another  Massachusetts  project  Jointly 
fimded  under  this  program  provides  for 
new  and  improved  statistics  on  the 
State's  commercial  fisheries.  Statistical 
data  are  compiled,  evaluated,  and  dis- 
seminated in  monthly  bulletins  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Bureau  of  Ccanmercial 
Fisheries. 

And.  further,  the  Department  of  Food 
Science  and  Technology  of  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  is  conducting  a  bac- 
teriological and  sanitary  survey  of  han- 
dling fadUties  affecting  fish  quality.  The 
purpose  is  to  establish  criteria  for  proper 
handling  of  seafood  products  from  pro- 
ducer to  consumer. 

In  Massachusetts  the  towns  have  shell- 
fish wardens  and  a  project  providing 
technical  assistance  and  advice  to  town 
and  regional  shellfish  management  pro- 
grams along  the  Massachusetts  coastline. 
This  project  is  designed  to  increase  the 
shellflsh  harvest  through  adoption  of 
uniform  management  techniques  among 
the  several  regulatory  bodies. 

In  addition  to  the  new  or  expanded 
research  and  development.  Public  Law 
88-309  funds  are  making  it  possible  for 


State  fishery  agencies  to  make  substan- 
tial capital  investments  in  vessels,  lab- 
oratories, and  other  research  facilities, 
and  to  employ  and  retain  qualified  per- 
sonnel. To  cite  some  examples,  new  re- 
search vessels  have  been  constructed  or 
acquired  in  Texas,  Montana,  Georgia, 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  Massachusetts.  New  research  labora- 
tories are  planned  or  are  already  im- 
der  construction  in  Washington,  Maine, 
Texas.  New  York,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts. To  date,  the  States  partici- 
pating In  the  program  have  employed 
nearly  150  new  personnel  specifically  for 
new  Public  Law  88-309  projects.  In 
some  States,  particularly  in  the  inland 
areas,  new  commercial  fishery  functions 
have  been  established  within  existing 
conservation  d^artments.  Subcontracts 
with  imlversities  said  private  research 
sind  development  firms  are  bringing  sui 
additional  wealth  of  technological  skills 
and  new  approaches  to  bear  on  our  varied 
and  c<Mnplex  fishery  problems. 

And  finally.  State  research  projects 
funded  under  this  act  should  result  in 
more  rapid  accumulation  and  extension 
of  knowledge  and  hasten  establishment 
of  regulations  for  more  efficient  and  ra- 
tional use  of  all  our  aquatic  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  out  Nation's  fishing  fieet 
has  been  operating  under  the  hsuidicap 
of  foreign  competition.  Not  only  do  we 
suffer  the  usual  hardship  of  cheap  labor 
and  face  rival  fleets  whose  fishing  ves- 
sels are  furnished  by  the  government  in 
Socialist  and  Communist  coimtries,  but 
we  sometime  find  these  vessels  fishing 
in  waters  that  are  close  to  oiu:  shores — 
sometimes  taking  flsh  that  would  other- 
wise be  our  catch. 

Our  flshermen  deserve  smd  need  all  the 
help  we  can  give  them.  This  bill  is,  at 
least,  an  indication  of  our  interest  and 
concern.  It  shows  them  we  are  interested 
in  their  plight.  It  deserves  our  support. 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  rise  and  speak  in 
support  of  H.R.  18808.  The  pmpose  of  the 
legislation  is  to  extend — for  smother  4 
years— Public  Law  88-309,  which  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  Commercial  Fish- 
eries Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1964.  The  orlginsd  program,  which  pro- 
vides Federal  aid  for  research  and  devel- 
opment projects  to  State  fishery  activi- 
ties, will  expire  Jime  30,  1969. 

I  would  like  to  emphsuslze  that  HJl. 
18808  was  reported  out  imanimously  by 
my  committee,  and  that  it  is  cosponsored 
by  more  than  30  Members  of  the  House. 
There  is  a  good  retison  for  its  popularity. 
Although  the  existing  program  has  ac- 
tuary been  funded  for  only  3  years,  it 
hsLS  already  sudileved  substantial  results 
and  benefited  practically  every  State  of 
the  Union.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  49  of  the 
50  States,  in  addition  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islsmds,  and  Guam,  have  psu:- 
ticipated  in  the  program  smd  received 
help  in  Federal  fimds. 

As  an  example,  my  State  of  Maryland 
has  received  a  total  of  $527,000  for  use  in 
valuable  research  under  this  program.  I 
was  also  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a 
grant  of  $50,000  for  a  joint  Maryland- 
Virginia  research  project  on  the  blue 
crab  shortage  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Al- 
most every  State  has  been    helped  in 


various  ways  on  projects  which  are  vital 
to  their  fisheries  industry. 

Although  the  present  act  does  not  ex- 
pire until  1960,  participating  States  re- 
quire a  leadtime  to  plan  their  programs, 
and  this  problem  could  be  critical  in 
those  States  which  fund  on  a  biennial 
basis. 

Because  of  the  lu^ent  need  for  swift 
action,  I  made  this  legislation  one  of  the 
first  orders  of  my  committee's  business 
after  Congress  returned  from  recess.  For 
the  same  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appealed 
to  you  for  early  floor  action  on  this 
measure,  smd  I  am  grateful  for  your  co- 
operation. 

Therefore,  I  hope  this  legislation  en- 
Joys  speedy  passage,  so  that  this  excellent 
program  can  continue  to  benefit  the  in- 
dividual States,  as  well  sis  the  Nation's 
vital  fisheries  industry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentlemsm  from  Mit^gan 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  suid 
pass  the  bill  HJl.  18808,  as  sunended. 

The  question  was  taken;  smd  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
SIS  amended,  was  psissed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchsuit  Marine  smd  Fisheries  be 
discharged  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bUl  (S.  3866)  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Commercial  Fisheries 
Research  smd  Development  Act  of  1964, 
which  is  substsmtially  the  same  sis  the 
bill  just  psissed,  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  resid  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  sis  fol- 
lows: 

8.  3866 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
4(a)  of  the  Commercial  Fishertes  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1964  (16  U.S.C.  778 
(a) ) ,  Is  amended  by  changing  the  words  "for 
the  next  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  for  the  four"  to 
"for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1969, 
and  for  the  three". 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(c)  of  the  Commercial 
Fisheries  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  changing  the  words  "for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,"  to  "for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1969.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Commercial 
Fisheries  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1964  Is  amended  by  changing  the  words  "for 
the  next  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  $400,000  in  each  such  year, 
and  for  the  next  three  Succeeding  fiscal 
years,  $650,000  in  each  such  year,"  to  "for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1969,  and  for 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  $650,000  In 
each  such  year,". 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  be 
effective   July    1,    1969. 

AMEIfDMENT   OrFiaiED    BT    MK.   DIKCKU. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
simendment  to  make  a  technical 
correction. 
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The  Clerk  read  as 

Amendment  offeiw 
pag«  1,  Line  4,  after 
770"  insert  the  letter 


The  amendment 
The  Senate  bill 
a  third  time,  was 
and  passed,  and  a 
was  laid  on  the  ta^le 

A  similar  House 
laid  on  the  table. 


^ras  agreed  to. 

ordered  to  be  read 
read  the  third  time, 
motion  to  reconsider 


Mr.   DINOELL. 
unanimous  consenlt 
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follows: 
by  Mr.  Dnrosix: 


the  words 
b". 


On 
(16  VM.C. 


>U1  (H.R.  18808)  was 


oenerll  leave 


ttfr.    Speaker,  I  ask 
that  all  Members 


may  have  5  leglsla  Jve  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  ^helr  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed.        , 

The  SPEAKER,  ts  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objc  ctlon 


PERSONAL 


STATEMENT 


on 
li 


tme : 


Mr.  PDLTON  o 

Speaker,  on  Monda^ 
when  the  House 
marketing  orders 
or  freezing,  I  was 
pairing  for  settleme  it 
had  been  set  some 
basis   that 
Joumed  by  this 
imexpectedly  come 
recess  for  the  two 
was  necessary  for 
previous  commitment 

Had  I  been  pn 
the  motion  for 
10564, 1  would  have 


C(HigTeis 
tine. 


me 


AMENDING 
SOURCES 


Mr.    JOHNSON 
Speaker,  I  move  to 
pass  the  bill    (S. 
Water  Resources 
the  authorization 
administering  the 
and  for  other 

The  Clerk  read 


S. 


Pennsylvania.   Mr. 

September  9.  1968, 

considered  H.R.  10564, 

pears  for  canning 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  pre- 

of  a  law  case  that 

previously  on  the 

would   have   ad- 

As  the  House  has 

nto  session  after  the 

>arty  conventions,  it 

to  conform  to  this 

in  Arizona. 

on  rollcall  No.  311, 

al   passage   of   H.R. 

voted  "nay." 


THE  WATER  RE- 
P:  iANNING  ACT 


of    California.    Mr. 

luspend  the  rules  and 

1058)    to  amend  the 

Fanning  Act  to  revise 

( if  appropriations  for 

provision  of  the  act, 

purpisfles,  as  amended. 

follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  ot  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congres  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Wa  «r  Resources  Planning 
Act  (Public  Law  8>-80;  79  SUt.  244)  Is 
amended  by  deletlnf  "$300,000"  and  InMrt- 
Ing  In  lieu  thereof  i  "ISOO.OOO". 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  M  r.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  con  lidered  as  ordei«d. 

There  was  no  ob  ectlon. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  \Ai.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  S.  3058  is  t  >  provide  for  a  modest 
increase  in  the  am  ount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  annu  illy  for  administering 
the  provisions  of  ti  ;le  I  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  A  ct. 

My  colleagues  v  ill  remember  that  In 
1965  Congress  ena;ted  legislation  to  es- 
tablish procedures  for  planning  the  de- 
velopment and  ut  lization  of  the  water 
and  related  land  r  sources  of  the  United 


States  on  a  comprehensive,  coordinated, 
and  cooperative  basis  by  the  Federal 
Government,  States,  localities,  and  pri- 
vate enterprise.  I  am  referring,  of  course, 
to  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act, 
and  It  was  title  I  of  that  act  which  estab- 
lished the  Water  Resources  Council  and 
specified  Its  authorities  and  responsibil- 
ities. This  is  a  Cabinet-level  group  com- 
posed of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior, 
the  Army,  Agriculture",  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  Transportation, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Coimcil  is  to  coordinate  river 
basin  plans  and  maintain  a  continuing 
study  of  water  supply  requirements  and 
management.  The  Council  has  responsi- 
bility for  establishing  principles,  stand- 
ards, and  procedures  for  Federal  par- 
ticipants in  the  preparation  of  compre- 
hensive regional  or  river  basin  plans. 

The  Council  also  will  review  plans 
submitted  to  it  by  river  basin  commis- 
sions prior  to  their  submission  to  the 
President  and  to  Congress. 

It  has  been  the  hope  of  our  committee 
that  the  Water  Resources  Council  will 
provide  an  elTective  mechanism  not  only 
for  guiding  our  national  water  planning 
efforts  but  also  for  coordinating  Federal 
water  programs  and  resolving  inter- 
agency conflicts. 

While  recognizing  the  important  mis- 
sion and  responsibilities  given  to  the 
Water  Resources  Council,  it  has  always 
been  the  position  of  our  committee  that 
the  Council  should  not  establish  a  large 
staff.  A  small  but  highly  specialized 
staff  was  envisioned  which  would  con- 
duct its  work  primarily  through  the 
existing  departments  and  agencies  and 
the  river  basin  commissions  established 
pursuant  to  title  n  of  the  Planning  Act. 

At  present  time,  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  contains  language  which 
places  a  Umitation  of  $300,000  annually 
on  the  amount  authorized  for  ad- 
ministering the  provisions  of  title  I.  The 
committee  believes  that  a  modest  in- 
crease in  the  present  celling  is  justified 
and  can  be  supported.  However,  the 
committee  did  not  agree  with  the  ad- 
ministration which  asked  for  removal  of 
the  present  limitation  and  recommended 
that  there  be  no  limitation.  Nor  did  the 
committee  agree  with  the  other  body 
which  approved  an  $800,000  increase  in 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated. The  committee  approved  and 
recommends  to  the  House  an  increase  of 
$200,000  annually  in  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  ad- 
ministering the  provisions  of  title  I  of 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  S.  3058  as 
amended  be  approved. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  S.  3058.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act— Public 
Law  89-80:  79  Stat.  244. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
increase  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  administration  of  title  I  of 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act.  The 
amount  of  the  increase  is  $200,000  an- 
nually. 

The  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  has 
three  principal  titles.  Title  I  established 
the  Water  Resoiuxes  Council  and  sets 


forth  Its  authority  and  responsibility. 
Title  n  of  the  act  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  Federal-State  regional  or 
river  basin  planning  commissions.  Title 
II  of  the  act  authorizes  matching  finan- 
cial grants  to  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  thrust  of  this  legis- 
lation is  for  an  Increase  in  the  amoimt 
authorized  to  carry  out  the  administra- 
tive functions  under  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act.  The  Executive  commu- 
nication which  resulted  in  this  legisla- 
tion called  for  an  open-ended  authoriza- 
tion in  order  to  provide  flexibility  in 
carrying  out  the  administrative  func- 
tions of  the  Water  Resources  Council. 
The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  has  provided  an  increase  in  the 
amount  authorized  to  carry  out  these 
fimctions  but  not  in  the  manner  re- 
quested by  the  executive  departments. 

While  I  will  agree  that  flexibility  is 
needed  in  planning  and  funding  under 
the  original  act,  such  planning  and  fund- 
ing can  be  accomplished  and  should  be 
accomplished  within  the  fiscal  limita- 
tions set  forth  in  the  act.  This.  I  think, 
is  especially  true  when  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  is  just  over  3  years  of 
age  and  has  in  fact  been  functioning  as 
a  council  for  less  than  3  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  has  provided 
an  increase  of  $200,000  annually  in  this 
legislation.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  administrative  provisions 
of  the  act  can  be  carried  out  without  re- 
moving the  limitations  of  the  act  for  ad- 
ministering the  provisions  of  title  I  or 
any  curtailment  in  the  essential  function 
of  the  Water  Resources  Council. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  the  rules  be 
suspended  and  S.  3058  be  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  S.  3058.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  have  5  legislative  days  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  WiChout  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CARL  SANDBURG    HOME  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE,  N.C. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  13099)  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Carl  Sandburg  Home  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HH.  13009 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
acquire,  by  donation  or  pvirchase  with  do- 
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nnted  or  approprUted  f  imda,  aU  or  any  part 
of  the  property  and  Improvements  thereon 
at  Flat  Rock.  North  Carolina,  where  Carl 
Sandiburg  lived  and  worked  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  lUe,  comprtslng  approxi- 
mately two  hiujdred  and  forty-two  acres, 
together  with  approximately  six  acres  of 
adjacent  or  related  properly  which  the  Sec- 
retary may  deem  neceasary  for  establishment 
of  the  Carl  Sandburg  Home  National  Historic 
Site. 

S»c.  2.  The  national  historic  site  estab- 
lished piirsuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
August  28,  1916  (89  Stet.  636),  as  amended 
and  supplemented  (16  U.S.C.  l  et  seq),  and 
the  Act  of  August  21,  1936  (49  Stat.  666;  16 
UJ8.0.  461-467). 

Sxc.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sums  of  $226,000  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  and  Interests  In  lands  and 
$962,000  for  development  expenses  Inciirred 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


The      SPEAKER.      Is      a      second 
demanded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 

a  second. 

The   SPEAKER.   Without   objection, 
a  second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bUl.  H.R.  13099  by  our 
colleague.  Congressman  Roy  A.  Taylor, 
of  North  Carolina.  The  purpose  of  the 
bUl  is  to  establish  the  Carl  Sandburg 
Home  National  Historic  Site.  I  commend 
Roy  Taylor  for  introducing  this  bill  and 
for  bringing  it  to  the  floor,  and  I  urge 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Since  Congressman  Taylor  is  here  and 
can  explain  the  details  of  the  bUl.  there 
Is  no  necessity  for  me  to  say  very  much. 
I  merely  poUit  out  that  the  242  acres  to 
be  acquired  under  this  bUl  at  a  cost  of 
not  more  than  $225,000  are  the  farm  on 
which  Carl  Sandburg  Uved  from  1945 
untU  his  death  in  1967.  The  house  in 
which  he  lived  and  worked  during  these 
last  21  years  of  his  life  Is  here  and  fUled 
with  memorabilia  which  Mrs.  Sandburg 
proposes  donating  to  the  Government. 

There  Is  no  question.  I  suppose,  about 
the  greatness  of  the  contributions  that 
Cart  Sandburg  made  to  the  literature 
and  history  of  this  country.  Quite  apart 
from  the  value  of  his  poetry,  the  great 
slx-volimie  biography  of  Lincoln,  which 
won  him  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1940,  wlU 
live  as  a  monument  of  scholarship  and 

"Tl^^K.  ^      ,,       ^.        _. 

It  is,  in  my  Judgment,  altogether  fit- 
ting that  his  home  and  farm  be  included 
in  our  national  park  system  as  an  his- 
toric site  so  that,  during  the  years  to 
come,  Americans  who  visit  it  may  imbibe 
something  of  the  spirit  of  the  man  who 
lived  and  wrought  there.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  add  to  this  Just  one  more 

word a  word  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Sand- 

biu-g  for  her  generosity  and  for  her  con- 
tributiwis  to  the  enterprise  we  are  em- 
barking on.  ^„   _ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  I  have  figured  out  cor- 
rectly the  amount  of  money  to  be  ex- 


pended under  the  terms  of  this  bill  for 
land  acquisition  would  amount  to  about 
$930  an  acre  for  the  so-called  Sandburg 
farm  in  North  Carolina. 
Would  that  be  approximately  correct? 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  have  not  figured  it  out. 
But  there  are  241  acres  and  the  price  is 
$225,000.  ^^  ^ 

I  might  state  to  the  gentleman  that 
originally  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
recommended  acquiring  26  additional 
acres  at  a  cost  of  $190,000.  The  subcom- 
mittee thought  this  additional  acreage 
and  the  expenditure  was  too  elaborate 
and  we  asked  them  to  revise  their  study. 
After  making  a  new  appraisal  of  the 
situation  and  after  making  new  field 
studies,  the  Department  came  in  with  a 
revised  plan  and  limited  the  acreage  to 
the  Sandburg  property  with  only  6  ad- 
ditional acres.  By  cutting  out  the  26  ex- 
tra acres,  we  saved  $190,000. 

So  we  probably  are  getting  this  at  a 
bargain  price  especially  in  relation  to 
other  property  and  all  the  furniture  and 
other  furnishings  and  the  mementos  of 
this  great  poet  are  being  donated  by  Mrs. 
Sandburg. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  it  is  anywhere  near 
$938  an  acre  it  is  not  a  bargain  price,  I 
will  say  to  the  gentlemsm,  because  that 
Is  a  lot  of  money  for  so-called  farm- 
land— and  a  goat  farm  at  that,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  AU  they  raised  on  this  farm 
was  goats.  What  are  we  doing  here  any- 
way? ,     ^ 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  reply  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  that 
the  land  Is  valuable  land.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Sandburg  who  was  an  artist  and  an 
author  and  a  poet  did  see  fit  to  use  the 
land  for  the  purpose  that  the  gentleman 
suggests.  On  the  other  hand,  the  land 
is  located  in  an  area  where  it  has  more 
value  than  ordinary  farmland  would 
have,  and  because  of  the  values  attend- 
ant to  it,  we  thought  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  appropriate  this  amount  of  money 
with  the  understanding  that  the  money 
that  would  be  allowed  would  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  appraised  price  and 
Mrs.  Sandburg  has  already  accepted 
that,  and  has  approved  the  operation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  that  this 
is  not  a  former  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  just  do  not  understand  what 
we  are  doing.  Why  does  not  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  take  over  this  farm  and 
operate  it  in  any  way  that  it  sees  fit  as 
a  memorial,  if  that  Is  what  they  want  to 

call  it? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
want  to  prolong  this  discussion  in  this 
respect,  but  I  do  want  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  to  be  satisfied. 

I  would  say  that  the  personality  of 
Mr.  Sandburg  more  than  likely  equals 
that  of  many  of  our  Presidents.  But  that 
is  not  reaUy  the  question  that  is  involved 

here.  _, 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  has  given 
to  the  United  States  of  America  perhaps 


more  money  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
acquisition  of  lands  and  the  donation  of 
lands,  and  so  forth,  for  national  park 
facilities,  than  any  other  State. 

In  this  particular  resiiect,  however, 
here  is  a  national  figure.  He  was  not  a 
North  Carolinian.  He  was  not  a  North 
Carolinian  except  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  bom  In  the  Middle  West. 
He  belongs  to  all  of  the  United  States. 
He  belongs  to  the  ages  as  far  as  his 
contributions  are  concerned.  I  think  that 
we  are  only  doing  that  which  is  Justi- 
fiable under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  at  a  cost  of  $1,770,000 
to  begin  with,  and  then  a  maintenance 
cost  of  I  do  not  know  how  much,  prob- 
ably $100,000  a  year,  thereafter. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  A  charge  will  be  made 
for  admission  to  the  area.  This  is  one 
of  those  areas  where  visitors  will  have 
to  pay  in  order  to  see  the  facilities.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  investment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  income  might  make 
It  even  more  attractive  to  the  State  of 
North  CaroUna.  If  the  operation  would  be 
profitable,  why  does  not  the  State  take 
it  over? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Yes,  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Mr.  GROSS.  At  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  fact,  he  had  Uved  in  North  CaroUna 
not  more  than  20  years;  Is  that  not 
about  right? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  think  it  was  a  little 
bit  less  than  20  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WiU  we  then  go  over  to— 
where  wjis  it — Peoria,  or  somewhere  In 
Illinois  where  he  was  born  and  put  up 
another  memorial  to  this  individual? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  doubt  that  we  would 
have  any  opportunity,  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross],  to  take  care 
of  this  situation  in  that  way. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  The  birthplace  of  Carl 
Sandburg  in  Illinois  is  a  State  historic 
site.  Mr.  Sandburg  chose  to  come  to 
North  Carolina  about  22  years  ago.  He 
spent  the  last  22  years  of  his  life  there. 
He  chose  a  very  beautiful  place  in  a  very 
high-class  residential  area.  A  group  of 
citizens  from  Charleston,  S.C.  came  up 
to  that  area  and  buUt  summer  homes  on 
large  estates.  The  property  is  very  valu- 
able. Carl  Sandburg  did  operate  a  goat 
farm  on  it.  but  it  is  not  a  typical  farming 
operation. 

We  have  established  sites  for  many 
historical  figures,  including  scientists  and 
inventors.  Sites  have  been  established  in 
memory  of  George  Washington  Carver. 
Thomas  Edison,  the  Wright  brothers, 
educators  such  as  Booker  T.  Washington, 
and  a  sculptor.  Sandburg  rates  in  great- 
ness with  all  of  those  men. 

Sandburg  does  not  belong  to  North 
Carolina.  We  are  proud  that  he  came 
there.  But  he  belongs  to  all  of  America. 
He  stood  here  on  the  floor  of  Congress  in 
1959,  on  the  150th  anniversary  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  birth,  and  deUvered  an  ad- 
dress. President  Johnson  said  this  as  a 
memorial  to  him  after  his  death : 


He  was  more  than  the  voice  of  America, 
more  than  the  poet  of  its  strength  and 
genius.  He  was  America. 
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a  Jl.  13099  would  acquire 
he  241-aore  home  place 
Sandburg,  at  Flat  Rock. 
6  additional  acres 
lent  and  esUbUBh  it 
site. 
Sandburg  brought 


his  family  to  I  egin  the  last  chapter  in 
his  rich  and  valuable  career.  He  lived 
here  until  his  death  on  July  22.  1967, 
which  is  longer  than  be  lived  at  any  other 
place.  Here  he  wrote  his  autobiography. 
"Always  the  Y  lung  Strangers,"  his  only 
novel.  "Remenbrance  Rock,"  his  one- 
volume  "Abrah  im  Lincoln."  and  several 
books  of  poe^  .  .  _.       _,_i 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  origi- 
nally recommended  acquiring  36  addi- 
tional acres  •  joining  the  Sandburg 
property  for  a  v  isltor  center  and  parking 
lot  at  a  total  coe  t  of  $415,000.  Members  of 
the  House  Sul  committee  on  National 
Parks  and  Recn  atlon  questioned  the  ad- 
visability of  ths  additional  acquisition 
since  the  property  was  very  expensive, 
jmd  i-equested  t  lat  a  new  look  be  taken 
at  the'proposltio  n  to  see  if  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  locatfc  these  improvements  on 
the  Sandburg  pi  operty  itself.  After  addi- 
tional field  stiui  les,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment presented  an  alternate  plan  which 
would  include  «nly  the  Sandburg  prop- 
erty and  6  addi  lonal  acres,  reducing  the 
acquislUon  cost  by  $190,000.  to  a  total  of 
$225,000.  Devek  pment  cost  would  be  In- 
creased by  $67,1  00.  The  Department  has 
taken  options  o  a  all  needed  property. 

The  savings  c  f  $190,000  by  not  acquir- 
ing 28  additloral  acres  shows  the  bar- 
gain that  we  a:  e  getting  in  securing  an 
option  on  the  ;  41-acre  Sandburg  prop- 
erty at  only  $22  1,000. 

Mrs.  Sandbui  s  is  anxious  to  have  this 
property  preserved  as  a  historic  site  in 
memory  of  her  husband  and  has  volim- 
teered  to  donat ;  most  of  her  husband's 
personal  and  11  erary  effects  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Taylor  a  id  I  visited  the  Sandburg 
home  place  last  fall  and  enjoyed  talking 
with  the  vivac:  ous  Mrs.  Sandburg.  The 
home  and  the  b  autlf  ul  surroundings  can 
be  taken  Just  is  the  great  poet  left  it, 
with  his  fumisl  ings,  books,  and  memen- 
tos which  reflec :  his  life  and  personality. 

I  have  never  seen  a  home  which  re- 
flects the  perso  lality  of  a  great  man  so 
thoroughly  as  <  oes  the  Sandburg  home, 
unless  it  was  }agamore  Hill,  home  of 
President  Thee  tore  Roosevelt  on  Long 
Island. 

Modest  ado  lission  fees  could  be 
charged  imder  i  he  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act,  and  receipts  in  all 
probablUty  wou  d  pay  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance and  opei  atlon,  and  probably  over 
a  period  of  yea  s  reimburse  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  a<  quisltlon  cost.  This  home 
Is  located  abot  t  15  miles  south  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Pa:  kway  which  carries  mil- 
lions of  visitor  J  from  all  over  America 
within  easy  res  ch  of  it  each  summer. 

The  home  vas  historic  when  Mr. 
Sandburg  bougit  it.  The  14-room  house 
was  built  in  1(39  by  C.  O.  Memminger 
who  served  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee which  draft  ed  the  constitution  of  the 
Confederate  St  ites  and  became  the  first 
secretary  of  th(  treasury  under  Jefferson 
Davis.  During  the  latter  stages  of  the 
Civil  War,  Mei  ominger  urged  Davis  to 


move  the  Confederate  capital  to  Flat 
Rock  in  the  belief  that  it  could  be  more 
easily  defended  than  Richmond. 

The  241 -acre  estate  varies  from  rich 
pastureland  to  rugged  foothills  covered 
with  timber.  Sandburg  hiked  the  trails 
where  he  found  solitude  and  beauty  and 
opportunity  for  meditation. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  ^Deaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJR.  130P9,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  the  Carl  Sandburg 
Home  as  a  national  historic  site  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

Hit.  13099  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  approximately 
242  acres  of  land  in  Flat  Rock,  N.C.,  upon 
which  Is  located  the  Carl  Sandburg  Home 
and  to  administer  the  same  as  a  national 
historic  site.  The  costs  of  acquisition  and 
development  are  estimated  to  be  $1,- 
177,000  and,  annual  operating  expenses 
are  estimated  at  $120,000  after  5  years  of 
operation. 

I  am  certain  that  Carl  Sandburg  needs 
no  introduction  to  the  Members  of  the 
House,  for  he  was  uniquely  American  as 
was  Abraham  Lincoln,  Will  Rogers,  and 
Walt  Whitman.  He  was  a  biographer  of 
the  American  scene  whose  roots  never 
left  its  sou. 

In  the  early  1940's,  Sandburg  began 
the  search  for  a  farm  home  in  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountains.  He  purchased 
"Connemara,"  a  241-acre  farm  in  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina,  which  was 
to  become  for  the  last  22  years  of  his  life, 
the  beloved  "home  place."  It  is  said  that 
the  land,  buildings,  and  furnishings  of 
"Connemara"  embody  the  memory  of 
Carl  Sandburg  more  vividly  than  any 
other  place  with  which  he  was  associated. 

The  preservation  of  the  Sandburg 
Home  as  a  national  historic  site  is  a 
fitting  tribute  to  one  of  America's  best- 
known  writers,  a  two-time  winner  of  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  and  a  most  notable  Amer- 
ican citizen.  The  Park  Service  estimates 
that  some  108.000  visitors  will  visit  the 
site  within  the  first  year  following  its 
establishment. 

The  Advisoi-y  Board  on  National  Parks 
Historic  Sites,  Buildings,  and  Monu- 
ments, at  its  58th  meeting  in  April  1968, 
endorsed  this  legislation  and  stated: 

The  preservation  and  Interpretation  of  the 
Sandbiirg  farm  and  literary  works  and  tbe 
continued  management  of  the  site  which  he 
loved  as  a  living  farm  will  lend  great  in- 
sight to  future  generations,  through  this  one 
man's  example,  into  the  whole  chapter  of 
American  history  experienced  by  his  genera- 
tion. The  Board,  therefore,  heartily  endorsee 
the  proposal  to  establish  a  Carl  Sandburg 
Parm  National  HUtorlc  Site  as  a  unit  of  the 
National  Parle  System. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  13099 
and  urge  its  passage. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
structive measures  this  House  can  take 
to  honor  intellectual  and  artistic 
achievement.  Carl  Sandburg  was  a  great 
poet  as  well  as  a  great  man.  The  beauty 
of  his  language  has  captured  the  majesty 
of  this  Nation,  and  the  majesty  of  his 
language  has  captured  the  beauty  of  this 
Nation.  The  greatness  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln required  the  greatness  of  Carl  Sand- 
burg to  perpetuate  for  generations  to 


come  the  Lincoln  who  was  man,  who  was 
President,  and  who  saved  the  Republic. 
Carl  Sandburg  the  man,  the  poet,  the 
balladeer.  has  left  us  heritage  as  only  a 
poet  could  have  done  which  tells  us  more 
of  what  we  are,  from  whence  we  came, 
and  what  we  hope  to  do  and  be  than  a 
thousand  marble  monimients. 

Although  Carl  Sandburg  came  from 
the  prairies  of  Illinois,  the  wonderful 
moimtains  of  North  Carolina  where  he 
spent  his  latter  years  more  tjrpically  rep- 
resent Carl  Sandburg  the  man  and  the 
artist. 

I  hope  this  bill  passes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  HH.  13099,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

UKNKMAL  LXAVC  TO  EXTKND 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DESIONATINa  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN 
THE    GREAT    SWAMP    NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE        REFUGE,        MORRIS 
COUNTY.  NJ..  AS  WILDERNESS 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 

suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HH. 

16771)  to  designate  certain  lands  in  the 

Great  Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Morris  County,  NJ.,  as  wilderness,  as 

amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  16771 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentativeM  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3(c)  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  September  3.  1964  (78  Stat.  890,  892; 
16  U.S.C.  1132  (c)).  certain  lands  in  the 
Great  Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  New 
Jersey,  which  comprise  about  tliree  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty  acres  and 
which  are  depicted  as  wilderness  units  on  a 
map  entitled  "M.  Hartley  Dodge  Wilderness 
and  Harding  Wilderness — Proposed"  and 
dated  September  1967  are  hereby  designated 
as  wilderness.  The  map  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  Inspection  in  the  offices 
of  the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life. Department  of  the  Interior. 

Sxc.  2.  The  area  designated  by  this  Act 
as  wilderness  shall  be  known  as  "The  Great 
Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Wilderness 
Area"  and  shall  be  administered  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Wilderness  Act. 

S»c.  3.  Except  as  necessary  to  meet  mini- 
mum requirements  in  connection  with  the 
purposes  for  which  the  area  is  administered 
(Including  measures  required  In  emergencies 
involving  the  health  and  safety  of  persons 
within  the  area),  there  shall  be  no  commer- 
cial enterprise,  no  temporary  or  permanent 
roads,  no  use  of  motor  vehicles,  motorized 
equipment  or  motorboats,  no  landing  of  air- 
craft, no  other  form  of  motorized  transport, 
and  no  structure  or  installation  within  tbe 
area  designated  aa  wilderness  by  this  Act. 
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The  SPEIAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  16771  would  desig- 
nate 3.750  acres,  within  the  existing 
5,800-acre  Great  Swamp  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  for  preservation  as  wilder- 
ness as  authorized  under  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964. 

The  Great  Swamp  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  is  located  In  Morris  Coimty,  N.J., 
approximately  25  miles  westerly  from 
New  York  City.  It  is  unusual  that  an  area 
of  this  size,  with  true  wilderness  fea- 
tures, can  be  found  within  such  a  short 
distance  of  this  Nation's  largest  concen- 
tration of  people. 

The  area  is  also  imique  in  its  abun- 
dance of  wildlife  and  its  diverse  vegeta- 
tion. While  most  of  the  area  Is  brush  and 
timbered  swampland,  ridges  rise  5  to  15 
feet  above  the  swamp.  Low  elevation 
vegetation  consists  of  red  maple,  elm, 
and  swamp  rose  while  the  ridges  sup- 
port beech,  oak,  birch,  and  sugar  maple 
as  well  as  others.  Wildlife  consists  of  deer 
and  smaller  animals  together  with  some 
175  species  of  birdlife. 

While  the  area  is  small  in  size,  when 
compared  to  some  of  the  larger  western 
wlldei-ness  areas,  it  contains  features  de- 
serving preservation  as  wilderness. 

It  appears  appropriate  to  point  out 
that  the  wildlife  management  practices 
carried  out  within  the  area  proposed  as 
wildei-ness  are  entirely  consistent  with 
the  concept  of  wilderness.  Neither  public 
use  nor  wildlife  management  facilities 
win  be  built  within  the  area  that  are  in- 
consistent with  the  wilderness  designa- 
tion. The  committee  received  assurance 
that  a  secondary  road  that  now  bisects 
the  area  will  be  closed  and  appropriate 
measures  taken  to  peiinlt  it  to  revert  to 
a  more  primitive  state. 

There  is  still  some  990  acres  of  pri- 
vate land  within  the  area  proposed  for 
wilderness  but  present  plans  call  for  this 
land  to  be  acquired  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  by  1970.  It  should  also  be 
pointed  out  that  the  majority  of  the  fed- 
erally owned  land  within  the  present  ref- 
uge was  donated  by  interested  citizens  at 
a  cost  of  about  $1  million. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recommend  the  rules  be 
suspended  and  the  bill.  H.R.  16771,  be 
passed  as  amended. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  th? 
chairman  has  stated  the  question  of  a 
jet  airport  was  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  committee.  If  this  bill  is  now 
passed  trris  evening,  would  this  land  at 
any  time  ever  be  able  to  be  taken  as  a 
jet  airport? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  area  would  not  be  possible 
for  use  es  an  airport  in  the  future — un- 
less a  congressional  action  decided  other- 
wise—because this  would  destroy  the 
wilderness  values  of  this  particular  area. 


Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  forth  at  this  point  the  fact  that  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority  stated  we 
needed  this  land  as  a  jet  airport  in  New 
York.  We  all  know  the  tremendous  traf- 
fic jam  around  the  Kennedy,  the  La- 
Guardia,  and  the  Newark  Airports.  This 
land  is  the  most  advantageous  that  can 
be  used  to  relieve  that. 

The  people  of  the  Great  Swamp  area 
donated  $1  million  to  buy  this  land  and 
take  it  away  from  the  Port  Authority.  I 
say  if  the  people  of  the  Great  Swamp 
area  want  it  as  a  park  and  a  swamp,  let 
them  continue  to  own  it  and  operate  It 
and  pay  the  cost  and  possibly  some  day 
the  Port  Authority  may  obtain  it  for  the 
needed  jet  port. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
wrote  dissenting  views  on  this  bill,  I 
would  like  to  correct  some  misstatements 
which  were  just  made. 

This  land  in  the  Great  Swamp  area 
was  not  purchased  by  those  residents  who 
live  around  the  area.  It  was  purchased 
by  contributions  from  people  all  over  the 
United  States,  whose  credentials  a*  con- 
servationists could  not  be  argued  any- 
where. Then  they  did  not  retain  owner- 
ship of  this  land,  but  they  turned  it  over 
to  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
Federal  Government  uses  it  as  a  wild- 
life area. 

The  gentleman  asks  if  this  action 
which  is  contemplated  here  this  evening 
would  prevent  the  area's  ever  being  used 
as  a  jet  airport.  It  would  have  taken  an 
act  of  Congress,  I  believe,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary could  have  somehow  circumvented 
thi.s — and  I  do  not  know  how  he  could 
have — to  permit  the  building  of  a  jet  air- 
port on  this  site  even  when  it  was  desig- 
nated as  a  national  wildlife  area.  I  as- 
sume a  congressional  act  could  undo  the 
wilderness  designation  at  some  time  in 
the  future  and  it  could  be  used  for  any 
purpose  the  Congress  specified.  I  do  not 
think  the  Congress  is  going  to  do  that. 
But  to  say  the  people  who  purchased  the 
area  did  so  for  a  selfish  purpose,  is  just 
not  true. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  16771,  a  bill  to  designate 
certain  lands  in  the  Great  Swamp  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  in  Morris  County, 
N.J.,  as  wilderness. 

The  establishment  of  the  Great  Swamp 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  as  wilderness 
consisting  of  the  Harding  Wilderness  unit 
and  the  M.  Hartley  Dodge  Wilderness 
unit.  In  Morris  County,  as  part  of  the 
national  wilderness  preservation  sys- 
tem was  recommended  by  the  President 
on  March  13,  1968. 

The  Great  Swamp  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  wilderness  area  will  be  the  first 
such  unit  of  the  wilderness  system  to  be 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  under  the  super- 
vision ol  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilderness  Act. 

The  proposed  refuge-wilderness  area 
will  contain  approximately  5,800  acres 
of  which  3.750  acres  will  comprise  the 


wilderness  area.  The  refuge-wilderness 
area  Is  a  shallow  bowl  some  7  miles  long 
and  3  miles  wide.  It  is  an  ecological  is- 
land of  unspoiled  swamp  dotted  with 
wooded  knolls.  The  surrounding  land- 
scape which  is  dominated  by  man  hems 
in  the  swamp  which  is  the  domain  of  a 
fascinating  community  of  native  plants 
and  animals  left  undisturbed  for  decades. 
It  is  reported  that  much  of  the  area  has 
not  changed  since  the  last  ice  age  and 
parts  of  the  swamp  area  are  virtually 
impenetrable. 

For  many  years  professional  and  am- 
ateur naturalists  have  stated  that  the 
Great  Swamp  teems  with  many  forms  ol 
life  and  dense  tangles  of  vegetation.  It 
has  become  a  classroom  for  schoolchil- 
dren and  a  field  laboratory  for  college 
students. 

The  Great  Swamp  is  a  unique  master- 
piece situated  only  30  miles  from  Times 
Square  in  New  York  City  and  within  easy 
driving  distance  of  30  million  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  establishment  of  the 
Great  Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
Wilderness  Area  without  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  most  notable  because 
of  the  efforts  of  conservation-minded 
citizens,  local,  State,  and  Federal  officials 
to  preserve  this  unique  area.  The  threat 
of  encroaching  development  in  1959 
aroused  the  local  citizenry  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  conservation  organiza- 
tions contributions  of  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion were  obtained  to  acquire  3,000  acres 
of  land  which  were  donated  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  purixise  of  es- 
tablishing the  Great  Swamp  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  Wilderness  Area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  endorse  the 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghuy- 
senI. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

At  this  hour  of  the  night  I  have  no 
desire  to  take  much  time  on  this  bill.  I 
would  like  to  say  simply  that  in  my  16 
years  In  Congress,  I  have  never  seen  such 
strong  and  unanimous  support  for  a  proj- 
ect as  this  proposal  to  declare  this  wild- 
life refuge,  or  a  part  of  it,  a  wilderness 
area. 

There  have  been  contributions  to  p\u*- 
chase  land,  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  just  said,  from  some  7,000  individuals 
from  39  States.  Approximately  $1,500,000 
in  property  has  been  given  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  conservation  pur- 
poses. 

As  an  indication  of  the  solid  nature  of 
the  support  for  this  bill,  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  bipartisan  and  well-founded,  I  might 
point  out  that  every  Member  of  the  New 
Jersey  delegation  in  the  House  is  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation,  and  both  Sen- 
ators from  New  Jersey. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  almost  10  years  ago  did  sug- 
gest that  this  would  make  a  suitable  loca- 
tion for  a  jet  port.  However,  there  was 
then,  and  is  still  now,  an  overwhelming 
belief  that  it  would  make  a  most  unsuit- 
able location  for  a  jet  port.  In  any  event, 
circumstances  since  1959  would  make 
construction  of  an  airport  in  the  great 
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swamp  impossil  ile.  Since  1964  a  wildlife 
refuge  has  been  established  In  the  swamp 
under  the  protection  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

We  feel  stronkly  that  wilderness  status 
wildlife  refuge  Is  appro- 
priate. All  of  18  In  the  area  recognize 
that  certain  cc  adltlons  and  limitations 
will  be  placed  ( n  the  land,  and  we  wel- 
come this.  We  know  it  will  be  adminis- 
tered reasonabnr.  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  tne  Wilderness  Act  Itself.  I 
am  confident  that  those  in  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Flsherled^  and  Wildlife  will  dis- 
charge their  r»  ponsibilltles  wisely,  and 
in  cooperation  t  rith  local  authorities. 

We  accept  ths  t  prospect  as  we  feel  that 
these  restriction  s  will  afford  appropriate 
protection  to  a  t  nique  area.  For  that  rea- 
son I  urge  strong  support  for  this  pro- 
posal. 

Mrs.  DWYER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pend- 
ing legislation  ii  most  unique — and  for  a 
number  of  reasc  ns  which  also  make  It  a 
very  Important  )111. 

Fi)s«,  the  enti  -e  New  Jersey  delegation 
to  both  Houses  )f  Congress,  despite  dif- 
ferences of  Ideo  ogy  and  party  affiliation, 
are  united  in  si  pport  of  H.R.  16771 ;  in- 
deed, the  leglsla  Ion  is  cosponsored  by  the 
entire  delegatio:  l. 

Second,  its  k  cation  within  the  coim- 
try's  greatest  ar  d  most  heavily  populated 
metropolitan  ai  sa  will  give  to  the  Oreat 
Swamp  Natlona  Wildlife  Refuge  Wilder- 
ness Area  a  valie,  in  human  terms,  ex- 
ceeding that  ol  any  other  area  In  the 
wilderness  syste  aa. 

Third,  the  G  -eat  Swamp  area  Is  the 
only  such  area  vlthln  the  entire  metro- 
politan region  lultable  for  preservation 
in  an  entirely  ]  latural  and  undeveloped 
state. 

Fourth,  throi  ghout  the  past  9  years, 
beginning  with  the  first  attempt  to  de- 
velop the  area  or  Jetport  purposes,  the 
effort  to  presen  e  the  Qreat  Swamp  as  a 
wilderness  area  has  enjoyed  the  deter- 
mined and  ent  lusiastic  support  of  the 
vast  majority  ol  the  residents  of  the  sur- 
rounding region . 

Fifth,  approx:  mately  80  percent  of  the 
acquisition  cost  of  the  property  to  be 
Included  in  thli  wilderness  area  has  al- 
ready been  com  rlbuted  by  private  Inter- 
ests, including  ;  iroperty  owners  who  do- 
nated their  lam  t  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  prlva  e  individuals  who  raised 
over  a  million  d  )llars  to  purchase  the  re- 
maining acreage  for  donation  to  the 
Government. 

Sixth,  no  add  tional  budgetary  expense 
will  be  required  by  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation since  the  entire  3,750  acres  to 
be  designated  r  wilderness  area  are  al- 
ready owned  fy  the  F^eral  Govern- 
ment. 

In  the  final  sfaialysls.  however,  there  is 
only  one  comp<  Ulng  reason  for  support- 
ing the  pending  bill:  the  need  to  pre- 
serve for  the  W(  11-belng  of  all  our  people 
this  last  remaining  Island  of  tuispoiled 
nature  in  the  n^dst  of  sweeping  urbani- 
zation. 

The  very  exi^nce  of  this  area  of  un- 
ife  and  natural  beauty, 
readily  accessib  e  to  the  30  million  people 
who  live  In  th2  surrounding  region,  is 
sufScient  Justif  cation  for  preserving  It. 
However,  one  v  lews  the  Great  Swamp — 


as  a  priceless  laboratory  for  the  explora- 
tion of  nature,  as  the  home  of  an  endless 
variety  of  birds  and  wildlife,  as  the  loca- 
tion of  ancient  trees  which  outdate  the 
founding  of  the  new  world,  as  a  valuable 
detention  basin  protecting  adjoining 
areas  from  flooding  and  pollution,  or  as  a 
peaceful  refuge  from  the  sometimes  har- 
rowing pace  of  urban  living — preserva- 
tion of  the  Great  Swamp  is  clearly  In 
the  best  Interests  of  all  our  people. 

In  the  present  case.  Mr.  Speaker,  given 
the  past  and  continuing  pressures  for 
the  development  of  the  area,  preserva- 
tion can  best  be  guaranteed  by  designat- 
ing the  Great  Swamp  as  a  wilderness 
area.  And  as  the  committee,  with  only 
one  dissenting  vote,  has  pointed  out.  the 
Great  Swamp  area  clearly  qualifies  for 
such  designation. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  Join  with  the 
New  Jersey  delegation  in  providing  this 
necessary  protection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
special  pleasure  to  me  to  rise  In  support 
of  the  pending  bill.  Hit.  16771.  a  bipar- 
tisan measure  which  is  cosponsored  by 
the  entire  New  Jersey  congressional 
delegation. 

H.R.  16771  would  create  as  part  of  the 
national  wilderness  system  two  portions 
of  the  existing  Great  Swamp  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  consisting  of  approxi- 
mately 3,750  acres  now  designated  as  the 
M.  Hartley  Dodge  and  the  Harding  units. 

This  measure  will  in  no  way  diminish 
the  basic  objectives  of  the  entire  Great 
Swamp  refuge,  to  protect  migratory 
waterfowl  and  preserve  the  natural  flora 
and  fauna  of  this  incredibly  untouched 
and  unspoiled  area  with  which  we  have 
been  blessed,  but  can  only  contribute  to 
their  achievement. 

It  is  unique  enough  that  In  New  Jersey, 
the  most  urbanized  State  in  the  Union, 
we  already  have  the  Great  Swamp  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge.  It  was  estab- 
lished In  1964,  £md  I  believe  it  is  particu- 
larly significant  to  cite  the  comments  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  on  the 
refuge,  as  submitted  to  the  committee 
in  its  report  on  the  bill: 

It  U  an  outstanding  example  of  cltlsen 
concern  for  preserving  selected  portions  of 
our  natural  heritage.  The  national  wildlife 
refuge  came  Into  being  as  a  result  of  a  local 
committee  which,  through  the  interest  and 
efforts  of  a  great  number  of  volunteers,  raised 
more  than  a  mUUon  dollars  to  acquire  nearly 
3,000  acres,  which  were  donated  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  cooperative  project  Is 
nationally  known  as  a  splendid  example  of 
how  local  people  and  their  Government  have 
Joined  together  to  preserve  a  segment  of 
natural  America  for  the  continued  enjoyment 
and  inspiration  of  all  clttsena. 

It  is  therefore  really  a  miracle  that 
within  the  refuge  we  have  two  portions 
of  land  that  are  of  such  pristine  quality 
that  they  can  qualify  as  wilderness  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  most  strongly  urge  ap- 
proval of  this  bill  which  represents  such 
a  unique  example  of  cooperation  by  indi- 
vidual citizens  and  local,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral governments,  and  which  will  pre- 
serve these  priceless  few  acres  still  exist- 
ing in  the  megalopolis  of  the  congested 
northeastern  United  States. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
Congressman  Peter  H.  B.  FREUNGHmr- 


SEN  and  my  other  New  Jersey  colleagues 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  16771.  which  I 
was  pleased  to  cosponsor,  to  designate 
certain  lands  in  the  Great  Swamp  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  as  a  national 
wilderness  area.  This  bill  has  the  full  sup- 
port of  all  of  my  colleagues  from  New 
Jersey  as  well  as  thousands  of  private 
citizens.  This  legislation  is  an  attempt  to 
make  the  refuge  as  safe  as  possible  from 
destruction  and  despoliation. 

The  refuge,  donated  to  the  Federal 
Government  through  private  endeavors 
and  contributions  which  raised  over 
$1.5  million  to  purchase  the  site.  Is  a 
unique  area.  It  is  unique  in  the  scope  of 
its  ecology,  in  Its  location  in  the  most 
populous  region  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  the  enormous  private  interest  and 
support  its  preservation  has  engendered. 
Further,  it  is  the  first  wilderness  proposal 
for  the  Northeast  to  come  before  the 
Congress  under  the  Wilderness  Act  of 
1964.  The  swamp  also  has  great  geologi- 
cal interest  because  of  its  value  as  a 
vestige  of  the  prehistoric  glacial  Lake 
Passaic.  The  swamp  appeared  on  a  map 
as  early  as  1777.  Yet  there  are  now  those 
who  wish  to  develop  the  area,  destroying 
land  considered,  since  colonial  days,  as 
an  entity  to  be  respected. 

Besides  conservation,  there  is  a  purely 
practical  aspect  to  maintenance  of  the 
QuMt  Swamp.  The  problems  of  water 
supply  and  flood  control  are  both  very 
important  to  the  residents  of  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District,  as  they  are  to  the 
rest  of  the  State.  The  swamp,  as  a  major 
water  source  for  the  Passaic  River  and 
a  natural  bulwark  against  floods,  is  vital 
to  the  water  supply  of  the  area.  The 
swamp  serves  as  an  overflow  basin,  with 
the  acciimulated  water  released  gradually 
Instead  of  In  torrents.  Should  this  nat- 
ural balance  be  disrupted,  the  Passaic 
River  would  be  more  prone  to  fluctua- 
tion in  its  water  level.  The  result,  quoting 
from  the  Interior  Department  report  on 
the  swamp,  would  be  to  "increase  the 
problems  of  pollution  and  flood  damage 
to  manmade  developments  in  the  down- 
stream basin." 

In  view  of  recent  flooding  in  northern 
New  Jersey,  I  consider  this  to  be  a  very 
important  side  of  the  question,  and  a 
very  strong  consideration  in  favor  of 
maintaining  the  swamp  in  its  pristine 
state,  without  the  encroachments  of  a 
sometimes  disruptive  civilization.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  to  favorably  consider  this  legisla- 
tion, as  it  represents  an  opportunity  for 
preserving  a  unique  wilderness  area  in 
the  New  Jersey-New  York  metropolitan 
region.  In  taking  this  step,  we  will  be 
leaving  something  of  lasting  value  to 
future  generations. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  16771,  a  bill  to  establish 
the  Great  Swamp  Wilderness  Area  of 
Morris  County,  N.J.,  consisting  of  the 
Harding  wilderness  unit  and  the  M. 
Hartley  Dodge  wilderness  unit  within  the 
Gteat  Swamp  National  Refuge  as  part  of 
the  national  wilderness  preservation 
system. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  and  a  strong 
supporter  of  conservation  measures  gen- 
erally, I  would  like  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished   chairman    of    the    Interior 
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Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado, for  bringing  this  bill  to  the  flooi*.  I 
think  that  all  conservationists  In  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  should  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  who  repre- 
sents Morris  County  [Mr.  Freling- 
huysen]  for  the  leadership  he  hats  shown 
In  this  matter.  And  it  comes  as  a  great 
source  of  pleasure  to  see  the  New  Jersey 
delegation,  those  who  sit  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  and  those  who  sit  on  the  other 
side  working  in  close  harmony  for  this 
excellent  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  northern  New  Jersey  is 
one  of  the  most  congested  areas  in  the 
United  States.  The  outdoor  life  that 
many  enjoy  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation 
is  in  large  measure  denied  to  us.  Open 
space  is  rare  in  northern  New  Jersey 
and  the  Great  Swamp  area,  lying  almost 
in  the  shadows  of  the  towers  of  Manhat- 
tan, is  a  unique  contrast  to  life  in  much 
of  the  Garden  State. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  I  think,  that  we 
can  justify  a  relatively  small  area  being 
designated  a  wilderness  area.  There  is 
so  little  unspoiled  territory  in  northern 
New  Jersey  that  I  cannot  help  but  ask 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  represent 
parts  of  the  Nation  where  the  term  where 
"wide  open  spaces"  has  real  meaning,  to 
assist  us  in  maintaining  just  a  little  bit 
of  New  Jersey  In  its  original  form  so 
that  generations  of  New  Jerseyites  to 
come  will  not  be  denied  an  opportunity 
to  commime  with  natiure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  all  Members  of  this 
House  to  join  with  the  whole  New  Jersey 
delegation  in  approving  this  bill.  It  is  in 
every  way  worthy  of  your  support. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  begin  a  trend 
to  save  the  remaining  vestiges  of  natural 
wilderness  and  nature's  pure  beauty  that 
stand  conspicuous  in  the  middle  of  our 
highly  urbanized  areas  on  the  east 
coast.  The  bill  before  us  today  would  au- 
thorize creation  of  the  Great  Swamp  Na- 
tional WUdlife  Refuge  in  Morris  Coun- 
ty. N.J. 

The  Great  Swamp  Is  an  area  in  north- 
em  New  Jersey,  a  scsoit  25  miles  from 
Manhattan  Island,  which  shelters  a 
teeming  array  of  natural  wildlife  and 
magniflcoit  stands  of  beech  trees,  some 
of  which  were  there  when  Columbus  dis- 
covered America.  The  Great  Swamp  is  a 
nesting  place  for  many  species  of  birds 
which  are  on  the  verge  of  extinction.  Mi- 
gratory waterfowl  use  the  swamp  as  a 
stopover  in  their  annual  flights  to  the 
South.  The  report  on  the  Great  Swamp 
by  the  Interior  Department  gives  strong 
evidence  of  the  mjrrlad  of  benefits  the 
Great  Swamp  holds  for  man  and  beast 
alike. 

Northern  New  Jersey,  and  Indeed  the 
entire  New  York  metropolitan  area,  is 
becoming  a  place  where  opm  space  and 
fresh  air  are  hard  to  find.  The  Oreat 
Swamp  sits  in  the  middle  of  megalopolis 
like  a  serene  pool.  It  is  a  place  where 
scientists  and  nature  lovers  and  those 
who  Just  want  to  get  away  from  the  crush 
of  urban  living  can  go  to  study,  to  rest, 
to  reflect.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  to  sub- 
ject this  last  unmolested  area  to  the 
crunch  of  civilization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  objections  have 
been  made  to  designation  of  the  Great 
Swamp  as  a  national  wildlife  refuge  be- 


cause of  its  relatively  small  land  size — 
5,800  acres  eventually.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  if  we  are  going  to  apply  the  same 
criteria  to  the  Great  Swamp  and  to  urban 
New  Jersey  that  we  apply  to  Colorado 
or  Arizona,  then  we  are  dooming  our- 
selves to  being  without  any  preserved 
natural  wonders  on  the  east  coast  north 
of  Richmond,  Va.  Wild  arer.s  simply  do 
not  exist  of  the  size  of  Yellowstone  or 
Yosemite  between  Boston  and  Rich- 
mond. The  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  does 
not  specify  size.  I  read  that  act  as  ap- 
plying to  any  area,  with  certain  qualifi- 
cations, which  is  deemed  to  be  a  value 
as  a  natural  and  wild  area  worth  pre- 
serving from  the  encroachments  of  so- 
ciety. I  foresee  many  such  small  areas 
nestled  on  the  east  coast,  perhaps  not 
as  large  as  some  of  the  big  national 
parks,  but  equally  valued  by  the  citizens 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  popular  ground  swell 
that  has  developed  over  the  last  10  years 
in  support  of  preserving  and  protecting 
the  Great  Swamp  has  been  tremendous. 
In  February  of  1967  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  conducted  a  hearing  in  the 
area  of  the  Great  Swamp  and  almost  to 
a  man  those  testifying  supported  preser- 
vation. The  entire  15-man  congressional 
delegation  from  New  Jersey  has  shown 
its  unsmimous  support  by  introducing 
this  bill.  Both  of  our  Senators  have  in- 
troduced identical  bills.  The  Great 
Swamp  is  one  of  New  Jersey's  most  valu- 
able assets  from  the  standpoint  of  his- 
tory, beauty  and  environment.  I  ask  that 
we  give  this  legislation  our  full  support 
and  thereby  preserve  and  protect  the 
Great  Swamp. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  considering  H.R.  16771,  a  bill  of  great 
importance  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
which  proposes  the  designation  of  cer- 
tain lands  In  the  Great  Swamp  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  of  Morris  County  as  wil- 
derness. 

Located  only  30  miles  from  Manhattan, 
this  swamp  is  the  only  extensive  forest 
habitat  of  its  kind  in  northern  New  Jer- 
sey. In  the  sprawling  New  York -New  Jer- 
sey area,  where  open  spaces  are  at  a  def- 
inite premium,  an  area  such  as  the 
Great  Swamp  is  a  valuable  asset. 

Already  under  Federal  jurisdiction, 
these  lands  fulfill  the  qualiflcations  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964.  I  am  concerned, 
however,  that  unless  the  Great  Swamp  is 
designated  by  Congress  as  a  wilderness 
area,  this  unspoiled,  primitive,  natural 
wonder  will  soon  become  subject  to  un- 
necessary human  encroachment. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  New  Jersey  dele- 
gation, in  unanimous  cosponsorship  of 
this  bill  and  with  stanch  nationwide 
support,  feel  that  the  Great  Swamp  is 
most  deserving  of  the  highest  possible 
protection  by  Congress. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge  passage  of  HJl. 
16771,  a  bill  to  extend  the  protection  of 
the  WUdemess  Act  of  1964  to  the  Great 
Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Morris  County,  N.J.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  by  our  distinguished  colleague,  Mr. 
FRELiNGHtrrsEN,  the  area  to  be  preserved 
comprises  about  3,750  acres  as  depicted 
on  a  map  dated  September  1967,  on  file 


with  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  many  people  have 
expended  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  pre- 
serve this  unique  property  for  future 
generations.  Tliat  such  an  area  should 
still  exist  in  its  natural  state  so  close  to 
the  bustling  metropolitan  area  is  a  minor 
miracle.  It  offers  students  an  unexampled 
field  laboratory  and  provides  nature  lov- 
ers an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  renew 
and  refresh  themselves  amid  nature's 
beauty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  some  concern  was  expressed  in  com- 
mittee as  to  whether  the  relatively  small 
size  of  the  Great  Swamp  precludes  appli- 
cation of  the  Wilderness  Act.  I  would 
respectfully  point  out  that  our  objective 
in  that  act  was  to  preserve  our  natural 
heritage.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  location 
of  the  Great  Swamp  makes  its  preserva- 
tion an  even  more  urgent  matter  than 
would  be  the  case  if  it  were  a  larger  tract 
far  from  civilization.  The  Great  Swamp 
should  be  preserved  for  future  genera- 
tions. This  can  best  be  done  by  placing 
it  under  the  protective  reach  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  as  provided  for  by  H.R. 
16771. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Mennbers  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  this  bHl. 

Tlie  SPE^AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  ot  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H  R.  16771,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wil!  count. 

Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  271,  nays  22,  not  voting  138. 
as  follows : 

(RcU  No.  329] 

YEAS— 271 


Abbltt 

Brotzman 

Cunningham 

Abemethy 

Brown,  Mich. 

Daddario 

Albert 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

Daniels 

Anderson,  ni. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Davis.  <3tt. 

Andrews, 

Buchanan 

de  la  aarza 

N.Dak. 

Burke,  Fla. 

DeUenback 

Annunzlo 

Burke,  Mass. 

Denney 

Arends 

Burleson 

Derwlnskl 

Asptnall 

Burton,  Calif.  — Devine 

Ayres 

Burton,  Utah 

Dickinson 

Baring 

Button 

DiKga 

Bates 

Bjrrne,  Pa. 

DingeU 

Battln 

Cahin 

Dole 

Belcher 

Carter 

Dowdy 

Bell 

Cederberg 

Downing 

Bennett 

Chamberlain 

Dulskl 

Berry 

Clancy 

Duncan 

Setts 

Clausen. 

Edmondson 

Blester 

DonH. 

Edwards,  Ala 

Bingham 

Cleveland 

Edwards.  La. 

Blanton 

Collier 

E^shleman 

Bolton 

Colmer 

Evans,  Colo. 

Bow 

Conable 

Everett 

Brademas 

Corbett 

Faarrll 

Bray 

Gorman 

Felghan 

Brinkley 

Cowger 

Flood 

Brock 

Cramer 

Foley 

Brooks 

Culver 

Praser 

27028 

Prellnghuyoen 
Frledel 
P^llton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Oathings 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Green,  Pa. 
Orlffln 
OrlffltbS 
Gross 
Orover 
Oubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Harsba 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Heckler.  Mass. 
HelstosU 
Hoimeld 
flortoif  " 
HOsmef"- 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Irwin 
Jarman 
Joelson 
Johnson,  CalU 
Johnfion,  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  Mo. 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 
King.  N.Y. 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Laird 
Latta 
Lipscomb 
Long,  Md. 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCloskey 


Addabbo 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Bevtll 
Brasco 
Carey 
Davis,  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dent 
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Mc4  lure 
McDade 
Md  lonald, 

h  ich. 
Md  Iwen 
Mel  'all 
Mel  f  Ulan 
Mai  Oregor 
Mai  hen 
Mai  on 
Mai  Hard 
Mat  ih 
Mar  in 
Mat  iunaga 
May  !\e 
Mee  Is 
Mes  lill 
Mill  tr.  Ohio 
Mill  I 
Min  sh 
Mir  t 
MIZl 
Moi  agan 
Mo;  itgomery 
Mo  rhead 
Moi  gan 
Mo  ris.  N.  Mex 
Moi  ST.  Mass. 
Mu  -phy,  111. 
My  rs 
Nai  Cher 
Ne<.zl 
Nel  ten 
NIC  lols 
Of  aia.  Mich. 
O'l  onskt 
Ott  mger 
Pat  unan 
Pat  :en 
Pel  y 
Pet  tins 
Plr  lie 
Poige 
Pol 

Pol  ocic 
PrI  ;e,  HI. 
Prl  :e,  Tex. 
PnOT 
Pu  cell 
Qu  e 
Qu  lien 
Ra:  tsback 
Re!  i,  ni. 
Rel  1,  N.Y. 
Reirel 
Re  aecke 
Re  iss 
Rt  >de8,  Pa. 
Rli  gle 
Roberts 
Ro  jlson 
Ro  lino 
Ro  [era.  Colo. 
Ro  [era,-  Fla. 

tATS— 22 

Fathstein 

Gl  bert 

Ha  pern 

He  :hler,  W.  Va. 

Ky 

Ml  rphy,  N.Y. 

Pile 

Pv  slnskl 


Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roth 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scberle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tlernan 

UdaU 

xniman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Williams.  Pa. 

Winn 

wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwacb 


NOT 


VOTTNG— 138 


Adair 

Adams 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Asbmore 
Barrett 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Bolaud 
Boiling 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Casey 
Celler 
Clark 
Clawson, 
Cobelan 
CoUlns 
Conte 
Cony  era 
Curtis 
Dawson 


Del 


Randall 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rostenkowskl 
Stratton 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Tatea 


Do  lohue 
Do  n 
Do  ir 

DW  (CT 

Eel  hardt 

Ed  rards,  Calif. 

Ell  >erg 

Erl  inborn 

Es<b 

EtI  OS,  Tenn. 

Fal  ion 

Fii  dley 

Flro 

Fie  ler 

Fljnt 

Fo  d,  Gerald  R. 

Fo«l. 

^  rilUam  D. 
Fo  intain 
Oa  llflanakls 
Qa  rdner 
Ge  ;tys 
Gi  Limo 
Or  ly 

Oi  Ben,  Oreg. 
Q\  rney 
Hi  Heck 
Hi  nna 
Hi  nsen,  Idaho 


Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Icbord 

Jacobs 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.O. 

Karsten 

Karth 

KsLsicnmeler 

King,  Calif. 

Korncgay 

Kupferman 

Landrum 

Langen 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Uoyd 

Long.  La. 

McCiUloch 

Macdonald, 


Mathlas,  Md. 

May 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mlnsball 

Moore 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moes 

NU 

O'Hara.  HI. 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Pat  man 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Phtlbin 


Plckfe 

Podell 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

St.  Onge 

Satterfleld 

Schweik«r 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Okla. 

Stafford 

Steed 


Stephens 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Watts 

WidnaU 

Wiggins 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wolff 

Wright 

Young 


Madden 
Mathlas.  Calif. 


So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Adair. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  D«l 
Clawson. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Erienbom. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Asbmore  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Each. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Mlnahall. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Tuck  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Ourney. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Calirornla. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  CoUlns. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Icbord  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Morton. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Mosher. 

Mr.  WatU  with  Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  WllUs  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  EUberg  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  PUhcr  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Oeorgla. 

Mr.  o:sen  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Gettys. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Edwards  o:  California  with  Mr.  Wld- 
nall. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Schwelker. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Kastenmeler. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Bar- 
rett. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Rosenthal. 


Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Gray. 
Mn.    Hansen    of    Washington    with    ISi. 
Hardy. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Gallflanakls. 
Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Cobelan  with  Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Tenzer. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill, 
S.  3379,  to  designate  certain  lands  in  the 
Great  Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Morris  County,  N.J.,  as  wilderness. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  3379 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3(c)  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  September  3,  1064  (78  Stat.  890,  892; 
16  U.S.C.  1132  (c)),  certain  lands  In  the 
Great  Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  New 
Jersey,  which  comprise  about  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  acres  and  which  are 
depicted  as  wilderness  units  on  a  map  en- 
titled "M.  Hartley  Dodge  Wilderness  and 
Harding  Wilderness — Proposed"  and  dated 
September  1967  are  hereby  designated  as 
wUdemess.  The  map  shall  be  on  file  and 
avaUable  for  public  inspection  in  the  offices 
of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUd- 
Ufe,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  2.  The  area  designated  by  this  Act  as 
wilderness  shall  be  known  as  Great  Swamp 
Wilderness  and  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Wilderness 
Act. 

AMENDMENT  OFrCllED  BT   MR.  ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALX..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinall: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
S.  3379  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  16771,  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  ^nd 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  16771)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  THE  REHABILITA- 
TION OF  THE  EKLDTNA  PROJECT, 
ALASKA 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
224)  to  provide  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  Eklutna  project,  Alaska,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  224 
Be  it  encuited  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
total  siuns  expended  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  In  rehabilitation  of  the  Eklutna 
project,  Alaska,  from  damage  caused  by  the 
earthquake  of  March  27,  1964.  less  the  differ- 
ence between  the  actual  coet  of  the  new  dam 


1  • 

i 


and  the  estimated  cost  of  rehabilitating  the 
old  dam,  shall  be  nonreimbursable  and  non- 
returnable,  and  not  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  second  sentence  of  section  1  of  the  Act 
of  July  31,  1950,  as  amended:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  nonreimbursable  and  nonre- 
turnable  expeiiditures  shall  not  exceed 
-  $2,805,437. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  sGcond 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mt.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my   re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  S.  224  is  to  make  nonreimburs- 
able the  cost  of  the  work  which  was 
necessary  to  rehabiUtate  the  Eklutna 
Federal  hydroelectric  power  project  in 
Alaska  as  a  result  of  the  damage  caused 
by  the  disastrous  earthquake  in  March 
of  1964.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  a  re- 
duction of  about  $2.8  million  in  the 
amount  required  to  be  repaid  by  the  Ek- 
lutna project  power  users  during  a  50- 
year  repayment  period. 

The  Eklutna  project  is  a  single-pur- 
pose Federal  power  project  serving  the 
Anchorage  area  of  Alaska.  The  project 
wsis  authorized  in  1950  and  constructed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  although  it  is 
not  a  Federal  reclamation  project.  In 
March  of  1964  a  disastrous  Alaskan 
earthquake  caused  serious  damage  to  the 
project,  chiefly  to  the  spillway  structure 
of  the  dam  and  the  Intake  works  and 
tunnels  through  which  water  is  delivered 
to  the  powerhouse.  The  project  was  re- 
habilitated with  emergency  funds  under 
existing  authority  but  the  power  users 
have  been  given  no  relief  from  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  paying  for  this  emergency 
work.  The  1950  legislation  authorizing 
the  project  requires  repayment  of  all  con- 
struction costs  including  the  expendi- 
tures for  emergency  rehabilitation.  The 
enactment  of  S.  224  will  make  these  costs 
for  emergency  repairs  and  rehabilitation 
nonreimbursable. 

During  the  studies  made  to  determine 
the  cost  of  reestablishing  the  project,  it 
was  determined  that  it  would  cost  very 
little  more  to  construct  a  new  dam  than 
to  rehabilitate  the  old  one  and,  because 
of  this,  the  decision  was  made  to  build 
a  new  dam.  However,  this  legislation 
limits  the  nonreimbursable  amount  to 
the  estimated  cost  of  rehabilitating  the 
old  dam.  Thus,  approximately  $80,000  of 
the  total  cost  expended  in  connection 
with  rehabilitation  of  the  project  re- 
mains reimbursable.  The  nonreimburs- 
able amoimt  is  limited  by  the  legislation 
to  $2,805,437  compared  with  the  total  ex- 
penditure for  rehabilitation  of  $2,885,415. 
Tlie  effect  of  this  legislation  will  be 
to  give  the  Eklutna  power  users  the  same 
measure  of  earthquake  rehabilitation 
that  has  been  received  elsewhere  in 
Alaska.  It  relieves  them  of  the  burden  of 
paying  for  the  rehabilitation— a  burden 
which  amoimts  to  about  1  mill  per  kilo- 
watt-hour. In  addition,  the  resulting  re- 
duction of  about  1  mill  in  the  power  rate 
will  make  Eklutna  power  more  competi- 


tive with  natural  gas  in  the  area  and  will 
further  the  purposes  of  the  project  by 
aiding  Alaskan  economic  development 
and  assuring  a  stable  and  reliable  power 
supply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  enactment  of 
S.  224  which  the  committee  reported 
without  amendment. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  224,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Eklutna  project  in 
Alaska. 

The  Eklutna  project  was  authorized  for 
construction  in  1950  as  a  single-purpose 
hydroelectric  power  project.  A  disastrous 
earthquake  occurred  in  Alaska  on  March 
27,  1964,  causing  severe  damage  to  the 
Eklutna  project. 

The  project  was  constructed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  although  it  is 
not  a  Federal  reclamation  project.  The 
Bureau  rehabilitated  the  project  under 
existing  authority:  however,  the  laws 
governing  the  project  require  that  ex- 
penditures for  emergency  repairs  and 
rehabilitation  be  reimbursable  to  the 
United  States  from  project  revenues.  The 
effect  of  the  laws  governing  the  project 
would  thus  require  an  increase  in  the 
power  rates  to  the  citizens  of  Alaska 
served  by  the  project.  This,  in  turn,  would 
deny  to  these  citizens  of  Alaska  the  same 
measure  of  earthquake  rehabilitation 
relief  that  has  been  received  elsewhere 
in  Alaska  because  of  the  earthquake. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
thus  reduce  the  amount  required  to  be 
repaid  during  the  50-year  repayment  pe- 
riod of  the  Eklutna  project  by  $2,805,437. 
At  the  same  time,  such  a  reduction  in  the 
repayment  obligation  will  have  other 
incidental  economic  benefits  in  making 
the  project  more  competitive  with  natu- 
ral gas  generation  of  power  and  assure 
a  stable  and  reliable  supply  of  power  for 
economic  development  in  Alaska. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  compliment  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Pollock  1,  for  his  able  handling  of 
this  legislation  and  other  measures  which 
he  has  brought  before  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  during  this 
90th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  .Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Pollock]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportimity  to  discuss  S.  224,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  Eklutna  project.  Alaska. 

At  present,  the  Eklutna  project  is  the 
only  hydroelectric  power  project  operat- 
ing in  the  State  of  Alaska.  This  project 
was  authorized  as  a  single  purpose  Fed- 
eral power  project  to  provide  electric  en- 
ergy for  the  most  populous  area  of 
Alaska. 


The  catastrophic  earthquake  on  Good 
Friday,  1964,  severely  damaged  the  Ek- 
lutna project  and  although  the  produc- 
tion of  energy  was  delayed  for  only  54 
days  it  was  necessary  to  Initiate  nearly 
$3  million  in  repairs  to  the  project  works: 
The  work  is  all  completed  and  has  been 
for  some  years.  This  will  require  no  au- 
thorization or  appropriation  of  funds — 
only  forgiveness  of  funds  already  ex- 
pended. 

Under  present  law,  these  repair  costs 
must  be  repaid  from  revenues  resulting 
from  the  sale  of  electric  energy.  If  this 
repair  requirement  cannot  be  eliminated, 
the  role  of  Eklutna's  power  may  become 
substantially  less  than  desirable  from 
both  the  viewpoint  of  the  consumer  and 
the  Federal  Government.  If  Eklutna  rates 
are  raised  to  cover  the  increased  project 
costs  which  were  the  direct  result  of  the 
earthquake,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
project  can  remain  competitive  with 
newly  discovered  potential  alternative 
power  sources  available  from  the  low -cost 
gas  reserves  in  the  Cook  Inlet  Basin.  In 
such  an  event,  the  entire  Federal  invest- 
ment for  this  worthwhile  project  could 
be  in  jeopardy. 

In  1964  Congress  generously  provided 
millions  of  dollars  in  Federal  aid  and 
disaster  relief  to  assist  Alaska  recover 
from  the  Good  Friday  earthquake.  In  no 
case  was  repayment  expected  from  pub- 
lic authorities.  Therefore,  passage  of 
H.R.  7804  or  S.  224  would  be  entirely  con- 
sistent with  past  Federal  actions  in  con- 
nection with  this  disaster. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior's report  of  July  19,  1968,  recom- 
mends favorable  action  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  only  that  portion  of  the  repair 
costs  necessarj'  to  return  the  project  to  its 
preearthquake  conditions  be  authoi-ized. 
Since  actual  costs  of  the  new  dam  were 
$79,978  greater  than  the  reconstruction 
of  original  structure,  the  Department 
suggests  that  only  $2,805,437  of  the  re- 
pair costs  be  made  nonreimbursable.  The 
American  Public  Power  Association  has 
endorsed  both  H.R  .7804  and  S.  224. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman,  from  Colorado 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  S.  224. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  was  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


.  GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.   ASPINALL.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous   coment   that   all    Members 
may  ext2nd  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 

03.SS6Cl 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PREMIUM  PAY  FOR  OVERTIME  AND 
STANDBY  TIME  BY  EMPLOYEES 
ENGAGED  IN  AIR  TRAFFIC  CON- 
TROL AND  AVIATION^AFETY 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  'H.R. 
19136)   to  amend  title  5,  United  States 


27030 


Code,  to  provide 
time  and  standb  r 
nel    employed    ip 
Transportation 
The  Clerk  reah  as  follows: 


t  ta 


the  Senate  and  House 

of  the   United   States  of 

assembled.  That  sectton 

United   SUtes  Code,  Is 

the  following  new  para- 

paragrkph  (3)  : 

Notwltbata  idlng  paragraphs  ( 1 )   and 

subsect  on  for  an  employee  of  the 

Tra  isportation  who  occupies  a 

position  In  as-U  or  under 

by  the  Secret*ry  of  Trans- 


dilly 


Be  it  enacted 
o/  Representative! 
America  in  Congr: 

5543(a)    of   title 
amended  by  addlr|g 
graph  after 

"(3) 
(3)  of  this 
Department  of 
nonmanagerlal 
and,  as  determined 
porta  tl  on 

"(A)    the  dutlei 
the    Immediate 
trafOc  control 
safety,  and  Involve 
or  hardship: 

"(B)    In  which 
unusually  taxing; 

"(C)  In  Which 
not   be   met 
work; 

the    overtime 
■mouDf  equal  to 
hourly  rate  of 
and  all  that  amo 

Sec.  3.  Section  i 
amended   by 
described  In  sectldn 
of  the  basic  pay  oi 
10". 

S«c.  3.  The 
shall   take  effect 
first  pay  period 
thirtieth  day  aftei 
this  Act. 


fi.R.  19136 


of  which  are  critical   to 

operation    of    the   air 

system,  directly  affect  aviation 

physical  or  mental  strain 
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or  the  payment  of  over- 
pay to  certain  person- 
the    Department   of 


c  vertlme  work  la  therefore 
ind 
01  eratlng  requirements  can- 
wltbput  substantial   overtime 


hoi  jly 


o  le 


rate    of    pay    Is    an 

and  one-half  times  the 

be^lc  p<ty  of   the  employee, 

nt  Is  premium  pay." 

545  ( c )  ( 1 )  of  such  title  Is 

lnse»tlng   "(or,   for  a  position 

5542(a)(3)   of  Uils  title. 

the  position)"  after  "GS- 

amefadments  made  by  this  Act 

on   the  first  day  of   the 

wl^ich  begins  on  or  after  the 

the  date  of  enactment  of 


.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
proper  time  I  ask  to  be  recosmized  to 
make  a  point  of  ^ider  against  considera- 
tion of  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  if  the  gentle  nan  proposes  to  make  a 
point  of  Older,  t|i!s  is  the  time  to  make 
it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  consideration 
19136)  on  the  ground 
that  it  violates  ijule  XI,  clause  26(e),  in 
that  it  was  rep<  rted  from  the  commit- 
tee without  a  qu  artim  being  present. 

The  SPEAKE  I.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  motion  ,o  suspend  the  rules  sus- 
pends all  rules,  ncluding  the  rule  men- 
tioned by  the  gei  tleman  from  Iowa. 

Is  a  second  dei  landed? 

Mr.  CORBETl .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKEl  I.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  o  nsldered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  c  Sjectlon. 

The  SPELAKEJl.  The  gentleman  from 
Arizona  is   reco  mized   for   20   minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  ]  Ir.  Speaker,  this  legis- 
lation received  he  unanimous  support 
of  the  Committei  i  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil 
Service,  and  wss  cosponsored  by  each 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
pensation, whlcl  gave  initial  considera- 
tion to  the  proi  osal.  It  is  based  on  an 
official  recomme  idation  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

It  is  the  purp  )se  of  the  legislation  to 
remove  the  OS- 10  minimimi  rate  limi- 
tation used  in  computing  premium  pay 
for  overtime  or  standby  time  for  cer- 
tain employees  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation    vho  perform  functions 


which  directly  affect  aviation  safety. 
Upon  removal  of  the  llmlcation,  premium 
pay  for  overtime  and  standby  time  for 
these  employees  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  hourly  rate  of  basic  pay  the 
employee  actually  Is  receiving,  rather 
than  on  the  minimum  rate  for  GS-10. 

The  legislation  will  affect  approxi- 
mately 9,000  to  10,000  air  traffic  con- 
trollers, and  approximately  6,000  airway 
facilities  personnel,  Who  are  classified  In 
grades  GS-10  and  above. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  benefit  of 
this  legislation,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation must  determine  that  the  em- 
ployee has  duties  which  are  critical  to 
the  immediate  dally  operation  of  the 
air  traffic  control  system,  directly  affect 
aviation  safety,  and  involve  physical  or 
mental  strain  or  hardship. 

Existing  statutory  provisions  (5  U.S.C. 
5542)  authorize  premium  pay  for  over- 
time officially  ordered  or  approved,  in 
excess  of  40  hours  In  an  administrative 
workweek,  or  in  excess  of  8  hours  in  a 
day.  Payment  of  overtime  is  authorized 
at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-half  times  the 
hourly  rate  of  basic  pay  of  the  employee, 
if  his  basic  pay  does  not  exceed  the 
minimum  rate  of  GS-10.  In  the  case  of 
any  employee  whose  minimum  rate  does 
exceed  the  minimum  rate  for  GS-10,  his 
overtime  compensation  is  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  minlmiun  rate  for  GS-10. 

The  same  principle  applies  in  comput- 
ing the  premiiun  pay  for  standby  time 
under  5  United  States  Code  5545(c)(1). 

The  result  of  these  limitations  is  that 
the  employees  in  the  upper  levels  of  these 
grades  receive  a  lesser  rate  for  overtime 
or  standby  time  than  their  regular  rate 
of  compensation. 

This  legislation  will  remove  this  very 
inequitable  provision  for  these  employees. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  additional  an- 
nual cost  of  this  bill  is  $2.1  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  favorable  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  19136. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  either  for  ques- 
tions and  comments,  or  5  minutes,  if  he 
so  wishes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  20  min. 
utes. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  merely 
want  to  report  that  this  is  a  good  bill, 
that  every  member  of  the  subcommittee 
handling  it  introduced  an  identical  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  TEERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  19136,  premium  pay  for 
overtime  and  standby  time  by  employees 
engaged  in  air  traffic  control  and  avia- 
tion safety.  As  flying  Americans,  we  have 
all  experienced  the  vast  and  crowded 
conditions  of  our  airports.  In  fact,  in  the 
last  5  years  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  by  our  scheduled  airlines  has 
doubled,  and  projection  shows  that  it  will 
probably  double  again  in  the  next  5 
years. 


It  is  easy  to  determine  the  great  de- 
mands placed  on  air  traffic  controllers 
and  airway  facilities  personnel.  The  need 
for  round-the-clock  staff  requirements 
and  the  lack  of  trained  personnel  de- 
mand excessive  overtime  work  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  until  that  point  when 
it  will  be  possible  to  expand  the  work 
force  and  the  capacity  of  the  airway 
system. 

Presently  no  employee  whose  basic 
earnings  exceed  the  rate  for  the  first  step 
GS-10  can  be  paid  at  time  and  one-half 
for  overtime.  In  fact,  an  employee  above 
this  level  is  paid  less  for  overtime  work 
than  for  his  regular  40-hour  week. 

The  drop  in  employee  morale  in  such  a 
situation  Is  obvious.  This  situation  cre- 
ates gross  inequities. 

The  remedy  applied  by  tills  legislation 
is  simply  to  remove  the  OS-10,  step  1, 
limitation  from  the  payment  of  premium 
pay  for  overtime  for  those  Department  of 
Transportation  personnel  who  perform 
functions  which  directly  affect  aviation 
safety  and  pennlt  the  payment  to  such 
employees  of  straight  time  and  one-half 
for  such  premium  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  only  fair  and 
urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  one  of  the  bipartisan  co- 
spoiuors  of  this  legislation,  as  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Compensa- 
tion unanimously  agreed  that  this  legis- 
lation would  be  of  substantial  value  in 
correcting  one  of  the  problems  that  exist 
in  connection  with  our  air  traffic  con- 
trol system. 

Mr.  Udall,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Compensation,  and  all 
members  of  the  sulwommittee  were 
quick  to  see  the  worthwhile  purposes  that 
could  be  accomplished  by  enactment  of 
this  bill. 

The  problem  with  which  this  legisla- 
tion is  concerned  ai-ises  because  of  limi- 
tations in  the  existing  statutes  relating 
to  the  payment  of  overtime  and  standby 
premium  pay  to  employees  in  positions 
in  which  the  basic  pay  exceeds  the  rate 
for  the  first  step  of  GS-10. 

HJl.  19136  will  remove  the  GS-10  min- 
imum rate  limitation  used  in  the  compu- 
tation of  premium  pay  for  overtime  tmd 
standby  time  in  the  case  of  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  oc- 
cupying nonmanagerlal  positions  in 
grade  GS-14  or  imder,  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  determines  that 
their  duties  are  critical  to  the  immediate 
daily  operations  of  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol and  aviation  safety  systems. 

Basically,  the  le?islatlon  will  affect  ap- 
proximately 9,000  to  10.000  air  traffic 
controllers,  and  approximately  6.000  air- 
way facilities  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  committee  agreed 
unanimously  that  the  removal  of  the 
limitation  on  the  rate  for  premium  pay 
for  these  employees  was  urgently  needed 
l}ecause  of  the  existing  shortage  of  this 
particular  type  of  personnel. 

I  urge  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation and  urge  its  enactment. 

Time  and  time  again  the  Members  of 
this  House  have  been  reminded  that  the 
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extremely  high  rate  of  growth  of  air 
transportation  is  creating  problems  for 
our  nations  airports.  We  know  that  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  by  sched- 
uled airlines  has  doubled  in  the  past  5 
years  and  will  double  again  in  another 
5  years. 

We  have  considered  and  acted  upon 
new  safety  standards  to  prevent  air  dis- 
asters and  to  correct  the  many  prob- 
lems concerning  noise  and  pollution  this 
growth  has  created.  One  problem  we 
have  not  faced,  however,  is  the  problem 
we  face  today,  that  of  the  imbearable 
burden  this  growth  has  placed  on  many 
loyal  and  devoted  public  servants,  and 
the  inability  of  our  Government  under 
existing  law  to  compensate  them  ade- 
quately for  this  burden. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many,  many  men  work- 
ing today  as  journeyman  air  traffic  con- 
trollers are  called  upon  to  work  far  more 
than  a  standard  40-hour  week.  The 
classification  rate  placed  on  their  job, 
frequently  at  G8-12  in  high  activity 
locations,  makes  it  impossible  to  pay 
them  at  the  time  and  a  half  rate  for 
overtime  work  it  is  essential  they  per- 
form. The  nature  of  their  work  is  such 
that  overtime  is  extremely  taxing  and 
places  extreme  physical  and  mental 
pressure  on  them.  Certainly  they  should 
be  compensated  for  this  demanding  work 
on  at  least  the  same  basis  as  that  paid 
many  thousands  of  employees  whose  ex- 
tra work  means  merely  additional  hours, 
not  severe  additional  strain. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hopeful  that  after 
this  measure  is  enacted  into  law,  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  my  bill,  H.R. 
16891,  which  will  grant  air  traffic  con- 
trollers retirement  at  age  50  with  20 
years  of  active  service  as  controllers  or 
supervisory  controllers.  I  offered  H.R. 
16891  because  of  my  conviction  that  the 
controller  profession  is  one  of  such  great 
stress  and  tension  that  a  controller 
reaching  the  noted  age  and  service  levels 
may  no  longer  be  capable  of  reacting 
with  the  necessary  speed  to  the  tight 
situations  that  routinely  arise  in  main- 
taining separation  among  aircraft. 

No  additional  compensation  or  early 
retirement  will  provide  the  full  answer 
to  this  problem,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  need 
and  must  have  additional  air  traffic  con- 
trollers to  meet  the  demands  being 
placed  on  all  airports.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  this  legislation  is  essential,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  favorably  on 
it  today. 

OEMTKAL   IXAVE   TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imsmimous  consent  that  each  Member 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
his  own  remarks  on  the  bill  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bUl  B.JR.  19136. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was, taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  316,  nays  2,  not  voting  113, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  330) 

YEAS— 316 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  HI 
Andrews,  Ala 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
AsplnaU 
Ayres 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brcck 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Biu'leson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wia. 
CahlU 
Carey 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
C-onable 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  Wto. 
de  la  aarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dole 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulbkl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Eklwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif 
E:dwards,  La. 
Brlenbom 


Eshlcman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fallon 

Parbeteln 

Faacell 

Felghan 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Praser 

Prelinghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Oallfianakls 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Oathlngs 
Olbbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green,  Fa. 
Grlffln 
Orlfflths 
Orover 

Oubser 

Gude 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hal  pern 

HamUton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

HeUtoekl 

Holifleld 

Horton 

H06mer 

Howard 

H\iU 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King.  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kyl 

KyroB 

Laird 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McMillan 


MacGregor 
Machen 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass. 
Mosber 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
PeUy 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poage 
Poll 
Pollock 
Price,  m. 
Price,  Tex. 
.  Pryor 
Puclnskl 
Purcell 
Qule 
Quillen 
Rallsback 
Randall 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 
.  Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slack 

Smith,  CaUf . 

Smith,  Iowa 


Smith,  N.Y. 

Timney 

Whltten 

Snyder 

Udall 

Williams,  Pa. 

Springer 

Uliman 

WUaon. 

Staggers 

Van  Deeriln 

Charles  H. 

Stanton 

Vander  Jagt 

Winn 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Vanik 

Wolff 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Vlgorito 

Wyatt 

Stratton 

Waggonner 

Wydler 

Stubblefleld 

Waldle 

Wylle 

Stuckey 

Walker 

Wyman 

Sullivan 

Wampler 

Yatee 

Taft 

Watklns 

Young 

Talcott 

Watson 

Zatlockl 

Taylor 

Whalen 

Zlon 

Teague,  Calif. 

Whalley 

Zwach 

Tenzer 

White 

Tleman 

Whltener 
NAYS— 2 

Gross 

O'Konskl 

NOT  VOTING— lis 

Adair 

Gettys 

Morton 

Adams 

Olalmo 

M06S 

Anderson, 

Green,  Oreg. 

Nix 

Tenn. 

Gurney 

O'Hara.  ni. 

Ashbrook 

HaUeck 

Olsen 

Ashley 

Hanna 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ashmore 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Pettis 

Barrett 

Hardy 

Pbllbln 

Blackburn 

Harrison 

Pickle 

Blatnik 

Hawkins 

Podell 

Boggs 

H«bert 

Rarlck 

Boland 

Henderson 

Rees 

Boiling 

Herlong 

Resnlck 

Broomfleld 

Hicks 

Rivers 

Brown,  Calif. 

Ichord 

Roudebush 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jacobs 

Roybal 

Bush 

Jonas 

St.  Onge 

OabeU 

Karsten 

Satterfield 

Casey 

King.  Calif. 

Schwelker 

Celler 

Kornegay 

Slsk 

Clawson,  Del 

Kupferman 

Skubltz 

Collins 

Kuykendall 

smith,  Okla. 

Conte 

Landrum 

Stafford 

Conyers 

Langen 

Steed 

Curtis 

Liggett 

Stephens 

Dawson 

Lennon 

Teague,  Tex. 

Donohue 

Lloyd 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Dow 

Long.  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Eckhardt 

McCuIloch 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Ellberg 

Macdonald, 

Tuck 

Escb 

Mass. 

Utt 

Everett 

Madden 

Watts 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mathlas,  Calif 

.    Wldnall 

Pindley 

May 

Wiggins 

Pino 

Michel 

WlUls 

Fisher 

Miller,  Calif. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Ford.  Gerald  R.  Mills 

Wright 

Fountain 

MlnshaU 

Gardner 

Mowe 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bin  was  passed. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 

pairs: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Halleck. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  WldnaU. 

Mr.  Boggs  virtth  Mr.  Gerald  R.  l?ord. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Tuck  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  tJtt. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Pino. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Thompaon  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kuyken- 
dall. 
^      Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Gialmo  with  Mr.  BrowTi  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Satterfield  with  Mr.  Ourney. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  MlnshaU. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  McCullocb. 
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Mr.  Watta  with  ifr.  CurtU. 

Mr.   Thompaon   of   New  Jersey   with   Mr. 
Moore. 

Mr.  Wright  wltl  Mr.  Each. 

Mr.  Anderson  c  r  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Har- 
rison. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Colllna. 

Mr.  Everett  wltl  i  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mrs.  Green  of  ( iregon  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Hanna  wltt  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  :  dr.  Qardner. 

Mr.  Ichord  wltt  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  1  lUnols  with  Mr,  Schwelker. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Landrum  ^  'Ith  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Mills  with   Ikfr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Olsen  with  1  Ir.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Dow  with  M  r.  Nix. 

Mr.  Long  of  Loi  ilslana  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  w  th  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  ]  ir.  Rivers. 

Mr.  Resnlck  wit  3  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Rarlck  wltd  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Brown  of  C  lUfomla  with  Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.*Rbybal  wltt  Mr.  Stephens. 
"  Mr.  Kilrsten  wlh  Mr.  Kornegay. 

Mr.  Fountain  w  th  Mr.  Hardy. 


Mrs.  BOLTOl  r 
"nay"  to  "yea" 

The  result  of 

as  above  record!  d 
The  doors  wei|e 
A  motion  to 

the  table. 


changed  her  vote  from 

the  vote  was  announced 


opened, 
reconsider  was  laid  on 


INTERNATIOI^AL  CENTER  FOR  THE 
NATI(  >NAL  CAPITAL 

Mr.  GRAY.  Ar.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rul  js  and  pass  Uie  bill  (H.R. 
16175)  to  authcrlze  the  transfer,  convey- 
ance, lease,  and  improvement  of.  and 
construction  or ,  certain  property  In  the 
District  of  Colv  mbia.  for  use  as  a  head- 
quarters site  lar  the  Organization  of 
American  Stats,  as  sites  for  govern- 
ments of  foreig]  i  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  am  ^nded. 

The  Clerk  rea  1  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted 
Representatives 
America  in 
to   facilitate   the 
tlons  by  the 
Ington,    District 
creation   of  a 
for    the 
ment  and 
and  other 
Is  authorized  to 
ernments    and 
property  owned 
Northwest  sectloi 
bla   bounded   by 
Ness  Street,  Rem 
upon  such  terms 
prescribe.  Every 
and  other 
(a)  that  the  foreig 
the  property 
purposes,  or  (b) 
nlzatloa  shall 
to  Its  offlclal  usei 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The 
auttiorlzed  to 
ganlzatlon     of 
monetary 
Interest   to  a 
eight  acres,  to 
of  State,  within 
tlon  1  of  this  Ac 
property  shall 


consldi  ration 


bi 


^.R.  16175 

the  Senate  ani  House  of 

)/    the    United    States    of 

assembled.  That  In  order 

conduct  of   foreign   rela- 

of  State  m  Wash- 

>f   Columbia,   through    the 

propitious   atmosphere 

of    foreign    govern- 

organlzatlon   offices 

the  Secretary  of  State 

I  ell  or  lease  to  foreign  gov- 

Ipternatlonal    organizations 

the  United  States  In  the 

of  the  District  of  Colum- 

Connectlcut   Avenue,   Van 

Road,  and  Tllden   Street, 

and  conditions  as  he  may 

l^ase,  contract  of  sale,  deed, 

of  transfer  shall  provide 

n  government  shall  devote 

to  use  for  legation 

hat  the  international  orga- 

tbe  property  transferred 


.  Congr  ss 


Dep  irtment 


m;re 
establlsl  ment 
Intern  itional 
f aclllt  es 


ty 


'  docum(  nt 


trai  sferred 


[  del  ate 


Secretary  of  State  is  hereby 

or  convey  to  the  Or- 

i  jnerlcan     States,     without 

all  right,  title,  and 

pa^el  of  land  not  to  exceed 

selected  by  the  Secretary 

the  area  described  In  sec- 

The  deed  conveying  such 

provide  that  the  Organization 


of  American  States  shall  use  the  property 
solely  as  a  site  for  a  headquarters  building 
and  related  Improvements,  and  shall  contain 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  be  may 
prescribe. 

(b)  The  conveyance  authorized  by  section 
3(a)  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  made  until  the 
Organization  of  American  States  has  agreed 
that  It  will  transfer  or  convey,  without 
monetary  consideration,  all  right,  title,  and 
interest  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  in  the  building  and  other  Improve- 
ments on  the  property  known  as  lot  802  In 
square  147  In  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
the  United  States  as  soon  as  the  site  referred 
to  In  section  2(a)  Is  developed  for  use  as  a 
headquarters.  The  agreement  provided  for 
In  this  subsection  shall  be  In  such  form  as 
may  be  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(c)  If  so  requested  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  and  with  funds  provided 
in  advance  by  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  Administrator  of  Qeneral  Serv- 
ices is  hereby  authorized  to  design,  construct, 
and  equip  a  headquarters  building  for  the 
Organization  of  American  States  on  the 
property  conveyed  to  It  pursuant  to  section 
2(a)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  transfer  or  convey  to  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  without  mone- 
tary consideration,  all  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  In  and  to  the 
property  known  as  lot  800  In  square  boutb 
173  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
buildings  and  other  improvements  on  such 
property  for  use  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

Sec.  4.  The  Act  of  June  20, 1938  (D.C.  Code, 
1967  ed.,  sees.  5-413  or  S-428)  shall  not  apply 
to  buildings  constructed  on  property  trans- 
ferred or  conveyed  pursuant  to  section  1, 
2(a),  or  3  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  each 
transferee  or  grantee  of  property  so  trans- 
ferred or  conveyed  shall  comply  with  all  other 
applicable  District  of  Columbia  codes  and 
regulations  relating  to  building  construc- 
tion, equipment,  and  maintenance.  Plans 
showing  the  location,  belght,  bulk,  number 
of  stories,  and  size  of,  and  the  provisions  for 
open  space  and  ofTstreet  parking  in  and 
around,  such  buildings  shall  be  approved  by 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission, 
and  plans  showing  the  height  and  appear- 
ance, color,  and  texture  of  the  materials  of 
exterior  construction  of  such  buildings  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts 
prior  to  the  construction  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  The  construction,  reconstruction, 
relocation,  and  rebuilding  of  (a)  public 
streets  and  sidewalks,  (b)  public  sewers  and 
their  appurtenances,  (c)  water  mains,  fire 
hydrants,  and  other  parts  of  the  public  water 
supply  and  distribution  system,  and  (d)  the 
Are  alarm  system,  which  are  within  the  area 
described  In  section  1  of  this  Act  and  which 
are  occasioned  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  shall  be  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  coordination  with,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  6.  The  costs  of  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  5  of  this  Act  shall  be  funded 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  or  lease  of 
property  to  foreign  governments  and  Inter- 
national organizations  as  provided  for  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act.  All  proceeds  received 
from  such  sales  or  leases  shall,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  3617  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  484)  or  any  other 
law,  be  paid  Into  a  special  account  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  such  account 
to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  purposes  set  out  in  section  5  of  this 
Aet.  All  sums  remaining  In  such  special  ac- 
count after  completion  of  the  projects  au- 
thorized In  section  5  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Washington 
traditionally  has  been  the  site  of  the 
two  principal  ijermanent  bodies  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States — tlie 
Pan  American  Union — constituting  the 
General  Secretariat — and  tlie  Cotmcil. 
This  is  provided  for  both  in  the  present 
OAS  Charter  and  in  the  amendments  to 
the  charter  now  being  ratified  by  the 
member  states.  At  the  same  time,  the 
need  for  a  new  site  within  this  city  for 
a  new  consolidated  OAS  headquarters 
building  has  become  urgent.  The  OAS 
Secretariat  offices  in  Washington  are 
presently  scattered  through  five  or  six 
separate  buildings  in  crowded  conditions 
at  a  time  when  the  functions  of  the  OAS 
are  expanding  because  of  its  increased 
responsibilities  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  This  arrangement  is  adminis- 
tratively inefficient  and  also  costly,  re- 
quiring the  expenditure  of  the  OAS  of 
almost  $550,000  annually  in  rent.  It  is 
important  that  these  OAS  offices  be 
brought  together  in  one  place  with  ade- 
quate space  and  facilities. 

Since  1964  the  OAS  Council,  the  Coun- 
cil's Building  Committee,  and  the  GAS 
Secretariat  have  been  Increasingly  con- 
cerned with  this  problem  and  have  been 
seeking,  in  consultation  with  the  U.S. 
Government,  a  suitable  site  in  Washing- 
ton for  the  location  of  a  new  headquar- 
ters building.  None  of  the  properties  in 
Washington  presently  occupied  by  the 
OAS  is  adequate  for  this  purpose. 

The  proposed  bill  H.R.  16175  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  State  to  donate  to 
the  OAS  for  its  headquarters  site  eight 
acres  of  land  within  the  area  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in 
the  area  bounded  by  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Van  Ness  Street.  Reno  Road,  and 
Tilden  Street.  The  Department  of  State 
and  the  OAS  consider  that  this  site  would 
be  a  very  favorable  one  for  the  OAS 
headquarters.  It  is  in  a  good  location  with 
appropriate  surroundings,  and  will  have 
good  transportation  facilities  for  the 
large  number  of  OAS  employees  who  will 
work  there.  At  the  present  time  the 
OAS  Secretariat  has  alraut  1,000  em- 
ployees in  Washington,  a  number  which 
could  double  in  the  years  ahead. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  this  is 
the  Federal  City  and  the  designated 
headquarters  site  of  the  OAS  I  think  it 
important  that  we  make  it  possible  for 
this  hemispheric  organization  to  acquire 
an  adequate  and  efficient  building  in 
which  it  can  operate  in  the  years  ahead. 
During  the  coming  decades  the  countries 
of  Central  and  South  America  will  be 
growing  and  developing  at  a  greater  rate 
than  any  other  comparable  area  of  the 
world.  Hemisphere  solidarity  in  the  years 
ahead  will  be  more  important  than  ever. 
The  means  by  which  this  can  most  effec- 
tively be  achieved  is  through  the  OAS.  It 
is  in  our  own  interest  that  this  organiza- 
tion be  made  to  feel  welcome  in  Wash- 
ington. 

It  has  also  lieen  apparent  for  some 
time  now  that  foreign  governments  f  tmc- 
tloning  in  Washington,  D.C,  have  been 
finding  it  Increasingly  difficult  to  locate 
suitable  facilities  in  which  to  conduct 
their  affairs.  Zoning  regulations  in  the 
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District  of  Coliunbla  restrict  chanceries 
to  high-density  and  special-purpose 
zones.  Unf ortimately.  these  areas  are  not 
entirely  suitable  for  the  conduct  of  inter- 
national affairs.  The  nature  of  the  work 
involved  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
dignity  and  individuaUty  in  the  sur- 
roundings in  which  these  affairs  are  con- 
ducted. Foreign  governments,  as  does  the 
U.S.  Government  overseas.  And  that  their 
needs  are  best  accommodated  by  singly 
occupied  buildings  which  are  located 
apart  from  the  congestion  and  commo- 
tion of  high  density  office  building  areas. 
Their  facilities  must  be  easily  accessible 
'and  parking  must  be  readily  available. 
In  addition,  security  requirements  usual- 
ly dictate  that  the  chancery  be  located  in 
a  building  occupied  solely  by  that  chan- 
cery. 

An  examination  of  a  zoning  map  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  reveals  that  there 
are  very  few  areas  left  in  Washington 
where  chanceries  may  locate  and  still 
abide  by  the  criteria  previously  men- 
tioned. Even  those  facilities  which  are 
properly  zoned  and  available  for  chancery 
use  are  located  in  areas  already  highly 
congested  with  other  chanceries,  office 
buildings,  and  private  dwellings.  Having 
otlier  chanceries  locate  in  these  areas 
would  only  add  to  congestion  and  add  to 
the  inconvenience  of  those  already  resi- 
dent in  the  area. 

The  Department  of  State  has  advised 
that  there  are  approximately  26  coun- 
tries in  need  of  new  or  additional  chan- 
cery facilities.  It  is  apparent  that  these 
needs  cannot  be  accommodated  under 
present  conditions.  The  Department  of 
State,  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Capitol  Planning  Commission  and  oth- 
er interested  Federal  agencies,  suggests 
that  an  area  be  set  aside  to  be  used  sole- 
ly for  the  construction  of  chanceries  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  those 
foreign  governments  seeking  new  loca- 
tions. The  old  Bureau  of  Standards  site 
appears  to  be  an  excellent  choice  for  this 
purpose.   The  Federal   Government   no 
longer  has  need  for  this  land,  and  it  is 
in  an  area  ideaUy  suited  for  foreign  gov- 
ernment use.  The  bill  submitted  by  the 
Department  of  State  proposes  that  this 
land,  apart  from  the  8  acres  to  be  do- 
nated to  the  OAS  for  a  headquarters 
site,  be  sold  or  leased  at  prevailing  prices 
to  foreign  governments  for  the  construc- 
tion of  chanceries.  The  implementation 
of  this  bill  will  be  without  cost  to  either 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  Federal 
Government.  Not  only  will  it  be  without 
cost  to  the  U.S.  Government,  but  a  siz- 
able return  will  be  realized  by  this  Gov- 
ernment through  the  sale  or  lease  of  this 
land  to  foreign  governments. 

As  far  as  the  interest  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments is  concerned,  the  Department 
of  State  has  advised  that  approximately 
20  foreign  governments  have  expressed  a 
definite  interest  in  locating  their  chan- 
ceries at  this  site. 

The  obligation  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  provide  suitable  facilities  for  foreign 
governments  is  clear.  Not  only  is  this 
obligation  defined  in  various  internation- 
al treaties  and  instnmients.  but  it  is  ob- 
viously a  matter  of  international  cour- 
tesy that  the  host  country  provide  ap- 
propriate accommodations  for  those  gov- 
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ernments  with  which  it  maintains  friend 
ly  relations.  Should  this  bill  fail  to  be 
enacted,  the  United  States  will  not  be 
discharging  its  responsibility  along  these 
lines.  Suitable  chancery  facilities  are  not 
now  available  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Only  through  the  passage  of  this 
type  of  legislation  will  the  chancery  lo- 
cation problem  in  Washington,  D.C,  be 
permanently  resolved.  I  hope  we  can  ap- 
prove this  bill  without  delay. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  my  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  lUinois  yielding,  and 
I  appreciate  his  statement.  I  do  not  want 
to  prolong  debate  on  this  particular  sub- 
ject. I  have  read  the  bill  and  I  have  read 
the  report. 

Do  I  understand  from  the  gentleman  s 
statement  and  from  the  report  of  his 
subcommittee  that  the  Organization  of 
American  States  will  be  moved  there,  but 
the  expenses  wiU  be  defrayed  by  the  sale 
of  property  to  chanceries  that  it  is  pre- 
sumed will  build  embassies  there  in  the 

future? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  it  follow,  and  does  the 
bill  specifically  state  that  any  moneys 
recovered  from  such  sale  wriU  be  re- 
covered into  the  U.S.  Treasury? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
It  will  go  into  an  account  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  Treasury  Department.  But  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administrator  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  will  be  the  guardian  of 
the  funds  as  they  are  collected.  They  will 
then  revert  back  into  the  Treasury.  The 
GSA  will  appraise  the  site  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  will  negotiate  the  sale 
and  will  turn  the  funds  over  to  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  HALL.  There  is  no  question  of  the 
fimds  being  turned  over  to  the  Treasury 
Department? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  understand  there  are  two 
technical  colleges  located  there  now  in 
addition  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
What  wUl  happen  to  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  function  still  there  and  to  the 
two  colleges? 

Mr.  GRAY.  That  is  a  very  good  ques- 
tion. Those  will  not  be  disturbed  what- 
soever. They  are  part  of  the  12-acre  site 
that  will  be  sold  for  the  chanceries'  use. 
GSA  has  a  lease  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government,  and  that  land  can- 
not be  sold  to  a  foreign  government  until 
that  lease  is  relinquished  by  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  that  include  the  Na- 
tional City  College? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
That  will  use  about  5  acres.  We  have 
about  7  acres  that  can  be  immediately 
sold.  We  estimate  the  5  acres  now  be- 
ing used  by  the  colleges  can  be  sold  in 
about  3  years. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  tmderstand  the  existing  Pan  Ameri- 
can Building  and  its  adjacent  buildings 
t>eing  used  by  the  OAS  wUl  not  continue 
to  be  used  for  that  purpose  nor  will  they 


be  razed  or  improved  upon,  but  they  will 
be  made  a  historic  site.  Is  that  provided 
for  in  this  specific  legislation? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  is  eminent- 
ly correct.  They  will  be  set  aside  in  per- 
petuity for  the  use  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  but  they  cannot  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose  imder  this 
legislation.  That  is,  that  will  be  pre- 
served for  that  purpose.  There  Is  a  land 
transfer.  The  office  building  they  are  us- 
ing will  revert  to  the  U.S.  Govermnent, 
and  we  can  sell  that  and  i-ecoup  some 
money.  But  the  Pan  American  Building, 
as  we  know  it,  at  the  comer  of  17th  and 
Constitution  Avenue  will  he  preserved. 

Mr.  HALL.  When  the  gentleman  says — 
just  a  matter  of  semantics — that  it 
will  be  preserved  for  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  that  has  the  same 
cormotation  as  was  originally  considered 
for  the  Pan  American  Union  Building? 

Mr.  GRAY.  In  1903.  The  gentleman  Is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  much 
land  is  there  in  the  site  that  was  the  old 
Bureau  of  Standards'  tract? 

Mr.  GRAY.  There  were  20  acres  in 
the  Bureau  of  Standards'  site.  Eight 

acres  wlU  be  reserved  under  this  legis- 
lation for  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  the  other  12  acres  will  be  sold 
eventually  to  other  chanceries  in  order  to 
form  this  enclave  around  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  headquarters. 
Mr.  GROSS.  How  will  this  land  be 
priced  to  be  sold  to  the  foreign  govern- 
ments? 

Mr.  GRAY.  It  will  be  priced,  after 
proper  appraisal,  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administrator  In  conjunction  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  as  I  mentioned  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  The  GSA 
will  appraise  it  and  turn  the  value  of  it 
over  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  is  more 
accustomed  to  dealing  with  the  foreign 
countries  and  will  negotiate  the  sale. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  will  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  tracts  left  in  the  District 
of  Columbia? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  is  emi- 
nently correct.  This  is  why  our  com- 
mittee wanted  to  make  sure  we  had  the 
most  optimum  use  of  the  tract.  By  put- 
ting the  OAS  on  the  8  acres,  this  will 
take  care  of  the  critical  need  for  them. 
They  are  paying  about  $800,000  a  year 
in  rental  space  around  the  city.  This  will 
make  the  site,  by  having  them  there, 
more  attractive  for  the  others  contem- 
plated to  go  into  that  site. 

We  feel  this  will  be  the  most  optlmiun 
use  for  the  tract. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  will  not  be  open  to 
the  Soviet  Union?  Are  they  going  to 
the  Mount  Alto  Hospital  site? 

Mr.  GRAY.  My  distinguished  friend 
from  Iowa  is  eminently  correct.  They 
will  go  to  the  Mount  Alto  site.  That  has 
been  arranged.  It  is  not  a  part  of  this 
consideration  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  to  the  buUding  at  17th 
and  Constitution,  the  OAS  will  move  to 
this  tract  once  the  building  is  con- 
structed? . 
Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
That  building  wiU  revert  to  our  owner- 
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ship  and  It  can  be  disposed  of.  We  wlU 
recoup  some  fui  ds  trom  that. 

Mr.  OROS8. :  thought  it  was  manda- 
tory that  It  be  lontinued  as  an  historic 
site. 

Mr.  GRAY.  L  rt  us  separate  the  two,  I 
say  to  my  dis  inguished  friend  from 
Iowa.  One  is  the  so-called  Pan  American 
Union,  as  we  ki  ow  it.  Ttutt  will  be  pre- 
served. Very  ne  ir  and  adjacent  to  it  is 
an  office  buildin  ;  site.  The  office  building 
wlU  be  di8pose<    of. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  without  monetary 
consideration? 

Mr.  GRAY.  ^  ot  a  dime  of  authoriza- 
tion is  in  this  Dill.  The  State  Depart- 
ment aslced  for  it.  but  our  committee, 
feeling  the  temperament  of  the  House, 
did  not  authoris  t  an  additional  expendi- 
ture, and  cut  th<  authorization  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Fhls  is  conveyed  to  the 
OAS  without  m<  netary  consideration  for 
the  property;  is  hat  not  true? 

Mr.  GRAY.  E  ght  acres  out  of  the  20. 
As  I  said  before  by  putting  the  OAS  on 
the  4  ikpres  we  ^  rill  increase  the  value  of 
the  other  12.  Th  it  is  No.  1. 

As  to  No.  2,  «  e  must  remember  we  are 
paying  approxii  aately  30  percent  of  the 
cost  of  operatl  ig  the  OAS.  We  are  in 
partnership  wit  i  the  OAS  and  are  pay- 
ing about  30  pel  %nt  of  the  cost. 

This  year  th  sy  paid  out  Over  a  half 
million  dollars  i  i  rental  for  five  buildings 
around  the  cit:  .  We  feel  that  this  will 
benefit  the  taxi  ayer,  by  putting  them  in 
one  spot  and  e  iminatlng  the  half -mil- 
lion-dollar rent  J. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  ought  long  ago  to 
have  stopped  pitting  any  contributions 
into  the  foreign  groups. 

Mr.  GRAY.  T  lat  is  a  matter  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  he  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, not  the  !>ublic  Worics  Committee. 

Mr.  McEWSI  r.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  b  11. 

Mr.  Speaker,  IVashington  traditionally 
has  been  the  sit ;  of  the  two  principal  per- 
manent bodies  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States — the  Pan  American 
Union — constiti  ting  the  General  Secre- 
tariat—and the  Council.  This  is  provided 
for  both  in  the  ;  (resent  OAS  Charter  and 
in  the  amendm  ents  to  the  charter  now 
being  ratified  b^  the  member  states.  At 
the  same  time,  the  need  for  a  new  site 
within  this  city  for  a  new  consolidated 
OAS  headquarters  building  has  become 
urgent.  The  Oi  lS  Secretariat  offices  in 
Washington  a-e  presently  scattered 
through  five  or  six  separate  buildings  in 
crowded  condlt  ons  at  a  time  when  the 
functions  of  th<  OAS  are  expanding  be- 
cause of  its  Incr  jased  responsibilities  un- 
der the  Allianc ;  for  Progress.  Tills  ar- 
rangement is  a(  ministratively  inefficient 
and  also  costly,  -equiring  the  expenditure 
of  the  OAS  of  I  Llmost  $550,000  annually 
in  rent.  It  is  in  portant  that  these  OAS 
offices  be  broug  it  together  in  one  place 
ipace  and  facilities, 
the    OAS    Council,    the 
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pied by  the  OAS  is  adequate  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  proposed  bill  HM.  16175  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  donate  to  the 
OAS  for  its  headquarters  site  8  acres 
of  land  within  the  area  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  the  area 
bounded  by  Connecticut  Avenue,  Van 
Ness  Street,  Reno  Road,  and  Tilden 
Street.  The  IDepartment  of  State  and  the 
OAS  consider  that  this  site  would  be  a 
very  favorable  one  for  the  OAS  head- 
quarters. It  is  in  a  good  location  with 
appropriate  surroundings,  and  will  have 
good  transportation  facilities  for  the 
large  numlier  of  OAS  employees  who  will 
work  there.  At  the  present  time  the  OAS 
Secretariat  has  about  1.000  employees  in 
Washington,  a  number  which  could 
double  in  the  years  ahead. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  this  is 
the  Federal  City  and  the  designated 
headquarters  site  of  the  OAS  I  think  it 
important  that  we  make  it  possible  for 
this  hemispheric  organization  to  acquire 
an  adequate  and  efficient  building  in 
which  it  can  operate  in  the  years  ahead. 
During  the  coming  decades  the  countries 
of  Central  and  South  America  will  be 
growing  and  developing  at  a  greater  rate 
than  any  other  comparable  area  of  the 
world.  Hemisphere  solidarity  in  the  years 
ahead  will  be  more  important  than  ever. 
The  means  by  which  this  can  most  effec- 
tively be  achieved  is  through  the  OAS. 
It  is  in  our  own  interest  that  this  orga- 
nization be  made  to  feel  welcome  in 
Washington.  This  we  can  do  by  passing 
this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  16175,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  aU  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  ESTABLISH  THE  NORTH  CAS- 
CADES NATIONAL  PARK  AND  ROSS 
LAKE  NATIONAL  RECREATION 
AREA 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  niles  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  8970)  to  establish  the  North  Cas- 
cades National  Park  and  Ross  Lake  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  to  designate  the 
Pasayten  Wilderness  and  to  modify  the 
Glacier  Peak  Wilderness,  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJi.  8970 
Be  it  enacted  try  the  SeJiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


TTTLK  I— NORTH  CASCADES  NATIONAL 
PARK 

S«c.  101.  In  order  to  preserve  for  the  bene- 
fit, use,  and  inspiration  of  present  and  future 
generations  certain  majestic  mountain  scen- 
ery, snow  fields,  glaciers,  alpine  m'eadows, 
and  otber  unique  natural  features  In  the 
North  Cascade  Mountains  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  there  Is  hereby  established,  sub- 
ject to  valid  existing  rights,  the  North  Cas- 
cades National  Park  (hereinafter  referred  to 
in  this  Act  as  the  "park").  The  park  shall 
consist  of  the  lands,  waters,  and  interests 
therein  within  the  area  designated  "na- 
tional park"  on  the  map  entitled  "Proposed 
Management  Units,  North  Cascades,  Wash- 
ington." numbered  NP-CAS-7002,  and  dated 
October  1967.  The  map  shall  be  on  file  and 
avaUable  for  public  inspection  in  the  office 
of  the  Director,  National  Park  Service,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  in  the  office 
of  the  Chief,  Forest  Service.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

TITLE  II— ROSS  LAKE  AND  LAKE  CHELAN 
NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREAS 

Skc.  201.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  public 
outdoor  recreation  use  and  enjoyment  of  por- 
tions of  the  Skagit  River  and  Ross,  Diablo, 
and  Gorge  Lakes,  together  with  the  sur- 
rounding lands,  and  for  the  conservation  of 
scenic,  scientific,  historic,  and  other  values 
contributing  to  public  enjoyment  of  such 
lands  and  waters,  there  Is  hereby  established, 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the  Ross 
Lake  National  Recreation  area  (hereinafter 
referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the  "recreation 
area").  The  recreation  area  shall  consist  of 
tbe  lands  and  waters  within  the  area  desig- 
nated "Ross  Lake  National  Recreation  Area" 
on  tbe  map  referred  to  In  section  101  of 
this  Act. 

Sbc.  202.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  pub- 
lic outdoor  recreation  use  and  enjoyment  of 
portions  of  the  Stehekln  River  and  Lake 
Chelan,  together  with  the  surrounding  lands, 
and  for  the  conservation  of  the  scenic,  scien- 
tific, historic,  and  other  values  contributing 
to  public  enjoyment  of  such  lands  and  wa- 
ters, there  Is  hereby  established,  subject  to 
valid  existing  rights,  the  Lake  Chelan  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  (hereinafter  referred 
to  in  this  Act  as  the  "recreation  area").  The 
recreation  area  shall  consist  of  tbe  lands  and 
waters  within  the  area  designated  "Lake 
Chelan  National  Recreation  Area"  on  the 
map  referred  to  in  section  101  of  this  Act. 

TTTLK  in— LAND  ACQUISITION 

Sbc.  301.  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
park  and  recreation  areas,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this 
Act  as  the  "Secretary")  may  acquire  lands, 
waters,  and  Interests  therein  by  donation, 
purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
or  exchange,  except  that  he  may  not  acquire 
any  such  Interests  within  tbe  recreation 
areas  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  so 
long  as  the  lands  are  devoted  to  uses  com- 
patible with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Lands 
owned  by  the  State  of  Washington  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof  may  be  ac- 
quired only  by  donation.  Federal  property 
within  tbe  boundaries  of  tbe  park  and  rec- 
reation areas  is  hereby  transferred  to  the  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for 
administration  by  him  as  part  of  the  park 
and  recreation  areas.  The  national  forest 
land  within  such  boundaries  is  hereby  elimi- 
nated from  the  national  forests  within  which 
it  was  heretofore  located. 

Sec.  302.  In  exercising  his  authority  to  ac- 
quire property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary 
may  accept  title  to  any  non-Federal  prop- 
erty within  the  boundaries  of  the  park  and 
recreation  areas  and  in  exchange  therefor 
he  may  convey  to  tbe  grantor  of  such  prop- 
erty any  federally  owned  property  under 
his  Jiurlsdlctlon  In  the  State  of  Washington 
which  he  classifies  as  suitable  for  exchange 
or  other  disposal.  The  values  of  the  proper- 
ties so  exchanged  either  shaU  be  approxi- 
mately equal,  or  if  they  are  not  approzl- 
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mately  equal  the  values  shall  be  equalized 
by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the  grantor  or  to 
the  Secretary  as  the  circumstances  require. 
Sec.  303.  Any  owner  of  property  acquired 
by  the  Secretary  which  on  the  date  of  ac- 
quisition is  used  for  agricultural  or  single- 
family  residential  purposes,  or  for  commer- 
cial purposes  which  he  finds  are  compatible 
with  the  use  and  development  of  the  park  or 
the  recreaUon  areas,  may,  as  a  condition  of 
such  acquisition,  retain  the  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  of  the  property  for  the  same  pur- 
poses for  which  It  was  uf«d  on  such  date,  for 
a  period  ending  at  the  death  of  the  owner  or 
the  death  of  his  spouse,  whichever  occurs 
later,  or  for  a  fixed  term  of  not  to  exceed 
twenty-five  years,  whichever  the  owner  may 
elect.  Any  right  so  retained  may  during  its 
existence   be    transferred   or   assigned    Any 
right  so  retained  may  be  terminated  by  the 
Secretary  at  any  time  after  the  date  upon 
which  any  use  of  the  property  occurs  wWch 
he  finds  is  a  use  other  than  one  which  existed 
on  the  date  of  acquisition.  In  the  event  the 
Secretary  terminates  a  right  of  use  and  oc- 
cupancy under  thU  section,  he  shall  pay  to 
the  owner  of  the  right  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  portion  of  said  right  which  remains 
unexpired  on  the  date  of  termination. 
TITLE  IV— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 
Sec  401.  The  SecreUry  shall  administer  the 
nark  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  August 
26.    1916    (39   Stat.   535;    16   U.S.C.    1-4).   as 
amended  and  supplemented. 

Sec  402.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  admin- 
ister the  recreation  areas  In  a  manner  which 
in  his  judgment  will  best  provide  for  (1) 
public  outdoor  recreation  benefits:  (2)  con- 
servation of  scenic,  scientific,  historic,  and 
other  values  contributing  to  public  enjoy- 
ment- and  (3)  such  management,  utiliza- 
tion, and  disposal  of  renewable  natural  re- 
sources and  the  continuation  of  such  exist- 
ing uses  and  developments  as  will  promote  or 
are  compatible  with,  or  do  not  significantly 
impair,  public  recreation  and  conservation  of 
the  scenic,  scientific.  hUtorlc.  or  other  values 
contributing  to  public  enjoyment  In  ad- 
ministering the  recreation  areas,  the  Sec- 
retary may  utilize  such  statutory  authorities 
pertaining  to  the  administration  of  the  na- 
tional park  system,  and  such  statutory  au- 
thorities otherwise  available  to  him  for  the 
conservation  and  management  of  na*"'*!'*- 
sources  aa  he  deems  appropriate  for  recrea- 
tion and  preservation  purposes  and  for  re- 
source development  compatible  therevrtth. 

(b)  The  lands  within  the  recreation  areas, 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  are  here- 
by withdrawn  from  location,  entry,  and  pat- 
ent  under  the  United  States  mining  laws. 
The  Secretary,  under  such  reasonable  regu- 
lattona  as  he  deems  appropriate,  may  per- 
mit the  removal  of  the  ^onl'*"*''^^?*,^*'™^' 
from  lands  or  toterest  in  lands  within  the 
recreation  areas  in  the  manner  P^ft^ 
by  secUon  10  of  the  Act  of  August  4.  1939. 
SJ  tended  (63  Stat.  1196:  «  ,"  ff  J"  > ; 
and  he  may  permit  the  removal  of  leasable 
minerals  from  lands  or  Interests  m  lands 
within  the  recreation  areas  in  accordance 
with  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February 
25  1920.  as  amended  (30  UJ3.C.  181  et  seq.), 
or' the  Acquired  Lands  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  August  7.  1947  (30  U.S.C.  351  et  seq.).  if 
he  finds  that  such  disposition  would  not 
have  significant  adverse  effects  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  recreation  areas. 

(c)  All  receipts  derived  from  permits  and 
leases  Issued  on  lands  or  intereats  In  lands 
within  the  recreation  areas  under  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920.  as 
amended,  or  the  Acquired  Lands  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  August  7,  1947.  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  aa  provided  In  the  applicable  Act; 
and  receipts  from  the  disposlUon  of  non- 
leaaable  mlneraU  wltlUn  the  recreation  areas 
shall  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  as 
moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  pubUc 
lands. 


(d)  The  Secretary  shaU  permit  hunting 
and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  under  his 
Jurisdiction  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
recreation  areas  In  accordance  with  appli- 
cable laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  designate  zones  where  and  estab- 
lish periods  when,  no  hunting  or  fishing  shall 
be  permitted  for  reasons  of  public  safety,  ad- 
ministration, fish  and  wildlife  management, 
or  public  use  and  enjoyment.  Except  in 
emergencies,  any  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  hU  section  shall  be  put 
Into  effect  only  after  consultation  with  the 
Department  of  Game  of  the  State  cf  Wash- 
ington. ,..,». 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  permit  the 
construction  or  use  of  any  road  within  the 
park  which  would  provide  vehicular  access 
from  the  North  Cross  State  Highway  to  the 
Stehekln  Road.  Neither  shall  he  permit  the 
construction  or  use  of  any  permanent  road 
which  would  provide  vehicular  access  be- 
tween May  Creek  and  Hozomeen  along  the 
east  side  of  Ross  Lake. 

TITLE  V— SPECIAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  501.  The  dUtributlve  shares  of  the 
respective  counties  of  receipts  from  the  na- 
Uonal  forests  from  which  the  national  park 
and  recreation  areas  are  created,  as  paid 
under  th«  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  23, 
1908  (36  Stat.  260),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
500),  ShaU  not  be  affected  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  lands  from  such  national  forests  by 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  502.  Where  any  Federal  lands  Included 
In  the  park  or  recreation  areas  are  legally 
occupied  or  utUlzed  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  for  any  purpose,  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract, lease,  permit,  or  license  issued  or  au- 
thorized by  any  department,  establishment, 
or  agency  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
Ury shall  permit  the  persons  holding  such 
privileges  to  continue  In  the  exercise  thereof, 
subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  the  con- 
tract lease,  permit,  or  license  or  for  such 
longer  period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate. 

Sec.  503.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  adversely  or  to  authorize  any 
Federal  agency  to  take  any  action  that  would 
affect  adversely  any  rights  or  privileges  of 
the  State  of  Washington  in  property  within 
the  Ross  Lake  National  Recreation  Area 
which  is  being  utUlzcd  for  the  North  Cross 
state  Highway.  v.     ^  » 

Sec.  504.  Within  two  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  agree  on  the  designation  of  areas  within 
th»  park  or  recreation  areas  or  within  na- 
tional forests  adjacent  to  the  park  and  rec- 
reation areas  needed  for  public  use  facilities, 
and  for  administrative  purposes  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  respectively.  The  areas  so 
designated  shall  be  administered  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  mutually  agreeable  to  the  two 
Secretaries,  and  such  public  use  facilities. 
Including  Interpretive  centers,  visitor  contact 
stations,  lodges,  campsites,  and  ski  lifts,  shall 
be  constructed  according  to  a  plan  agreed 
upon  by  the  two  Secretaries. 

Sec.  605.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  supersede,  repeal,  modify,  or  im- 
pair the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  under  the  Federal  Power  Act 
(41  Stat.  1063),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  791a 
et  seq.).  In  the  recreation  areas. 

Sec.  508.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nsces- 
c»ry  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
but  not  more  than  $3,500,000  shall  be  appro- 
priated for  the  acquisition  of  lands  or  Inter- 
est In  lands. 

TITLE  VI— WILDERNESS 
Sec.  601.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Wilderness  Act.  there  Is  hereby 


designated,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
the  Pasayten  Wilderness  within  and  as  a 
part  of  the  Okanogan  National  Forest  and 
the  Mount  Baker  National  Forest,  compris- 
ing an  area  of  about  five  hundred  thousand 
acres  lying  east  of  Roes  Lake,  as  generally 
depicted  in  the  area  designated  as  "Pasayten 
Wilderness"  on  the  map  referred  to  In  section 

101  of  this  Act.  ,    ,»,. 

(b)  The  previous  classification  of  the 
NortU  Cascades  Primitive  -Area  Is  hereby  abol- 
ished. 

Sec.  602.  The  boundaries  of  the  Glacier 
Peak  Wilderness,  i^n  area  classified  as  such 
more  than  thirty  days  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  and  being  within 
and  a  part  of  the  Wenatchee  Natlon-il  For- 
est and  the  Mount  Baker  National  Forest, 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  are  hereby 
extended  to  inciude  portiorxs  of  Lhe  Sulattle 
River  corridor  and  the  White  Chuck  River 
corridor  on  the  vestern  side  thereof,  compris- 
ing areas  totaUng  about  ten  tliousand  acres, 
as  depicted  In  the  area  designated  as  -Acldl- 
tlons  to  Glacier  Peik  Wilderness"  on  the  map 
referred  to  In  sect.on  101  of  this  Act. 

Sec  e03.  (a)  As  soon  iis  practicable  after 
this  Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  file  a  m:ip  and  legal  descrip- 
tion of  the  Pasayten  Wilderness  ai.d  of  tne 
G.acler  Peak  Wilderness,  as  hereby  modified, 
with  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  .ind  such  descrip- 
tions shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
If  included  In  this  Act:  Provided.  howe^eT 
That  correction  of  clerical  or  typographical 
errors  in  such  legal  descriptions  and  mjps 
may  be  made. 

(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  legal  descrip- 
tions and  maps  as  provided  for  in  subsec- 
tion ( a  t  of  this  section  the  Pasayten  Wilder- 
ness and  the  additions  to  the  Glacier  Peak 
Wilderness  shall  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  uccordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act  and  there- 
after shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  governing  .reas  desig- 
nated bv  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except 
that  any  reference  in  such  provisions  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date 

of    this    Act. 

SEC.  604  Within  two  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  review  the  area  within  the 
North  Cascades  National  Park.  Including  the 
Picket  Range  area  and  the  Eldorado  Peaks 
area,  and  shall  report  to  the  President,  in 
accordance  with  subsections  3(ci  end  3(d) 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat  890;  16  U.S.C. 
1132  (c)  and  (d)).  his  recommendation  as 
to  the  suitability  or  r.onsuitablllty  of  any 
area  within  the  park  for  preservation  as  wil- 
derness, and  any  designation  of  any  such 
area  as  a  wilderness  area  shall  be  accom- 
plished m  accordance  with  said  subsection 
of  the  Wilderness  .^ct. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SAYliOR.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  demand 
a  second.  ,_.    ^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINAIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
8970  involves  the  creation  of  a  national 
park  and  two  national  recreation  areas, 
as  well  as  the  establishment  of  a  new 
wilderness  area  and  the  expansion  of  an 
existing  one.  Altogether,  these  areas 
comprise  a  total  of  1,204,000  acres  of 
land— most  of  which  are  already  fed- 
erally owned. 

As  many  Members  of  the  House  are 
aware.  I  am  sure,  most  of  our  national 
parks  have  been  created  from  existing 
Federal  areas.  Only  in  recent  years,  have 
we  begim  to  find  it  desirable  and  neces- 
sary to  acquire  substantial  areas  of  pri- 
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vately  owned  land  t  for  park  and  recrea- 
tion purposes.  Thi!  proposal  now  before 
us  falls  into  this  cli  issical  category. 

Federal  title  to  this  entire  area  goes 
back  to  1846  wher  the  Oregon  Territory 
became  a  part  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  first  adminis«red  by  the  General 
Land  Office  of  the  [Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Jurisdictio  i  was  transferred  to 
the  Department  ol  Agriculture  when  the 
Forest  Service  wf  s  established  in  1905. 
H.R.  8970  would  shift  Jurisdiction  over 
approximately  67'  .000  acres  back  to  the 
Department  of  thi  Interior  to  be  admin- 
istered for  park  ai  d  recreation  purposes. 
The  remaining  53  1.000  acres  Involved  in 
H.R.  8970  will  co  itinue  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Pores :  Service  as  wilderness. 
Mr.  Speaker,  \  e  were  advised  that 
there  are  no  knowi  privately  owned  lands 
or  interests  in  lanis  within  the  proposed 
national  park  and  less  than  5,000  acres 
of  private  lands  ai  d  mineral  patents  are 
located  within  the  aroposed  national  rec- 
reation areas.  Tl  e  cost  for  acquiiing 
these  lands  is  est  mated  at  about  $3.5 
mftlion.'  However,  since  these  lands  are 
located  within  the  "ecreation  areas,  their 
acquisition  by  the  i  se  of  condemnation  is 
suspended,  under  t  \e  terms  of  the  bill,  so 
long  as  they  are  levoted  to  uses  com- 
patible with  the  pi  irposes  of  the  legisla- 
tion; consequently,  we  hope  that  the  need 
for  funds  for  Ian  1  acquisition  will  be 
minimized. 

This  is  a  beauti  ul  alpine  area  which 
can  accommodate  i  wide  variety  of  out- 
door recreation  act  Ivitles.  Some  3 '  2  mil- 
lion people  live  nea  by  in  the  fast  growing 
communities  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
it  is  within  reasorable  driving  distance 
for  more  than  21  n  lillion  people  living  in 
the  west  coast  Sta  es.  While  this  area  is 
not  the  only  area  readily  available  to 
these  people,  it  wi  1  be  a  valuable  asset 
to  our  overall  oui  door  recreation  pro- 
gram as  our  popult  tlon  expands  and  our 
leisure  time  increas  es. 

To  the  extent  we  can,  as  the  Members 
of  the  House  know,  we  are  stressing  the 
Importance  of  plac  ng  parks  and  recrea- 
tion areas  where  the  people  are.  This 
Congress,  and  the  88th  and  89th  Con- 
gresses, have  made  many  significant  con- 
tributions in  this  egard.  In  certain  in- 
stances, however,  our  actions  must  be 
guided  by  the  fact  hat  some  of  our  most 
spectacular  nature  wonders  are  located 
in  more  remote  an<  I  less  populated  areas. 
This  was  the  case  ^  rith  the  redwoods  and 
this  is  the  case  w  th  the  Cascades.  We 
cannot  move  the  m  )untalns  and  the  trees 
to  the  people,  but  we  can  protect  them 
for  the  people  and  provide  for  this  and 
future  generations  o  use  and  enjoy  them. 
This  brings  me  t<  a  point  which  I  want 
to  emphasize  very  t  trongly,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  North  Cascadi  s  National  Park  and 
the  two  national  i  Jcreation  areas  pro- 
posed In  H.R.  8970  offer  some  fine  out- 
door opportunities  f  >r  all  of  our  people  to 
experience.  But  all  who  come  to  these 
areas  will  not  have  t  lie  financial  or  physi- 
cal ability  to  conque  r  these  peaks  and  ex- 
perience this  alpii  le  panorama  unless 
some  means  of  acc(  ss  is  provided.  In  es- 
tablishing this  natic  nal  park,  it  should  be 
abundantly  clear  tl:  at  it  is  intended  that 
these  areas  are  to  le  truly  public  areas 
for  everyone  and  no  t  the  private  preserve 
of  a  few  hardy  moi  ntaineers. 


H.R.  8970,  if  enacted,  will  result  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Pasayten  Wilder- 
ness Area  and  it  will  add  approximately 
10,000  acres  to  the  existing  452,000-acre 
Olacier  Peak  Wilderness  Area.  These 
areas — totaling  almost  a  million  acres — 
will  remain  undeveloped  and  will  be 
available  to  all  who  seek  the  solitude  of 
the  wilderness.  The  national  park  and 
the  recreation  areas  should  serve  those 
who  seek  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
outdoors  in  other  ways.  We  hope  that 
the  National  Park  Service  will  embark 
on  a  bold  development  program  which 
will  maximize  the  public  use  of  these 
areas.  New  ideas  and  Innovations  should 
be  the  cornerstone  for  this  program  if  it 
is  to  succeed  in  its  mission  without  dis- 
rupting or  destroying  the  values  which 
we  seek  to  protect. 

The  facts  show  that  most  visitors  in 
this  area  are  not  wilderness  travelers.  It 
is  clear  that  other  recreation  uses  will 
continue  to  multiply  in  the  future  so  that 
it  is  Important  to  plan  ahead  in  order 
to  assure  visitor  dispersion.  The  national 
park  should  probably  remain  an  essen- 
tially roadless  area,  but  it  should  be  ad- 
ministered in  such  a  way  as  to  encour- 
age the  installation  of  suitable  facilities 
for  maximum  use  and  enjoyment  by  va- 
cationers and  families  who  travel  to  this 
area  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  reaching  its  conclusions  on  this 
legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  considered  all  of  the  views  and 
interests  which  were  expressed  in  the 
hearings  conducted  in  Seattle  and  We- 
natchee.  Wash.,  as  well  as  in  Washington, 
D.C.  We  feel  that  HM.  8970,  as  amended, 
offers  a  reasonable  approach. 

It  preser\'es  a  substantial  area  as  wil- 
derness; 

It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
meaningful  national  park;  and 

It  includes  two  important  national  rec- 
reation areas. 

Subject  to  reasonable  regulations,  fish- 
ing will  be  permitted  in  all  of  the  areas 
and  hunting  will  be  prohibited  only 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  national 
park — where  the  harvest  of  game  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  to  be  small  and  insignifi- 
cant. Skiing  enthusiasts  should  be  en- 
couraged by  the  fact  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture are  to  study  promising  ski  areas 
to  determine  their  feasibility  and,  if  such 
developments  are  deemed  appropriate, 
they  are  to  pursue  their  development. 

Mining  activities  will  be  prohibited 
within  the  national  park  and  they  will 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act  within  the  wilderness  areas, 
but  they  may  continue  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  not  incompatible  with  the  recre- 
ation priority  within  the  recreation  areas. 
Logging  operations  are  already  limited 
in  much  of  this  area  and  they  will  not  be 
permitted  in  the  park  or  wilderness  areas, 
but  they  may  continue  in  the  recreation 
areas  subject  to  the  same  limitations  as 
are  imposed  on  mining  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  I 
urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to  ap- 
prove HJR.  8970,  as  amended. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Missouri. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  I 
rose,  which  was  to  have  a  slight  explana- 
tion of  the  bill  now  rather  than  to  have  a 
precipitous  vote  on  it  at  this  time.  I  ask 
the  gentleman  further  if  there  is  any 
particular  emergency  or  urge  that  we 
pass  this  at  this  time  at  a  time  of  aus- 
terity, when  we  are  facing  a  cutback  in 
our  economy,  in  order  to  get  some  par- 
ticular project  going. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  would  answer  my 
friend  that  I  think  there  is  an  emergency, 
because  there  is  this  dispute  between  the 
departments.  This  is  in  order  to  settle  it 
so  that  the  area  can  be  used  for  what  the 
committee,  at  least,  thinks  is  the  best  use 
possible.  Therefore,  this  legislation  is  in 
order.  The  amount  of  money  it  would 
cost  is  not  large  at  this  time.  It  will  keep 
any  mineral  development  or  other  devel- 
opments from  taking  place  which  might 
bring  about  a  heavier  expense  later  on. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  could  not 
understand  the  first  sentence  of  the  gen- 
tleman. Did  the  gentleman  say  that  there 
was  a  dispute  between  the  departments? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  said  there  had  been 
a  dispute  over  jurisdiction  between  the 
departments,  and  this  resolved  the  dis- 
pute. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  some  reservation 
as  to  whether  in  a  time  of  enforced 
economy  by  the  legislature  on  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  we 
should  continue  to  authorize  this  and  all 
of  the  other  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments that  we  have  authorized  recently. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8970,  as  amended,  a  bill 
to  establish  the  North  Cascades  Na- 
tional Park,  the  Ross  Lake,  and  Lake 
Chelan  National  Recreation  Areas,  to 
designate  the  Pasayten  Wilderness,  and 
to  modify  the  Glacier  Peak  Wilderness, 
in  the  State  of  Washington. 

HJl.  8970.  as  amended,  proposes  a 
vast  recreation  complex  made  up  of  five 
different  imlts  and  comprising  1.204.000 
acres  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  In  addi- 
tion to  establishing  the  North  Cascades 
National  Park,  this  legislation  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  two  national 
recreation  areas:  Ross  Lake  National 
Recreation  Area  and  the  Lake  Chelan 
National  Recreation  Area.  The  bill  also 
provides  for  the  addition  of  the  Pasay- 
ten wilderness  area  to  the  national 
wilderness  preservation  system  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  Glacier  Peak  Wilder- 
ness Area  by  approximately  10,000  acres. 

The  North  Cascades  mountain  area  Is 
among  the  most  magnificent  areas  in  the 
world.  This  area  of  rugged  scenic  beauty 
is  readily  accessible  to  the  most  popu- 
lous area  of  the  Northwest.  The  area  lies 
within  reasonable  driving  distance  of 
approximately  3  la  million  people. 

Use  of  the  North  Cascades  area  has 
been  the  subject  of  great  interest  by 
many  groups  and  individuals  over  the 
past  30  years.  Its  resources  for  lumber- 
ing, mining,  grazing,  hunting  and  fish- 
ing are  only  exceeded  by  its  scenic  and 
recreational  values. 

Approximately  99  percent  of  the  lands 
involved  in  H.R.  8970,  as  amended,  are 
in  Federal  ownership.  The  acquisition  of 
privately  held  lands  are  estimated  to 
cost  $3,500,000,  which  includes  the  exist- 
ing mineral  patents  and  the  legislation 
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limits  the  acquisition  authority  to  that 
amount  of  money.  The  bill  provides  for 
the  effective  management  and  adminis- 
tration of  this  vast  recreation  complex 
through  the  joint  administration  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  completion 
of  the  North  Cross  State  Highway  and 
the  off-highway  access  to  be  provided  by 
the  National  Park  Service  and  Forest 
Service  and  the  implementation  of  an 
imaginative  development  plan  will  pro- 
vide a  truly  magnificent  area  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  present  and 
future   generations   of   Americans. 

H.R.  8970,  as  amended,  establishing 
this  vast  recreation  complex  ranks 
among  the  most  significant  and  far- 
reaching  conservation  measures  of  this 
90th  Congress.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  truly 
fitting  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  preserve  the  "American  Alps"  and 
its  surrounding  scenic  and  recreational 
values  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
present  and  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
c&ns. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
H.R.  8970,  as  amended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  PELLYl . 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  8970. 
to  establish  the  North  Cascades  National 
Park  and  Ross  Lake  National  Recreation 
Area  is  a  conservation  measure  which 
does  not  go  as  far  as  the  friends  and  ad- 
vocates of  conservation  in  my  State  of 
Washington  would  like,  and  it  places 
hunting  restrictions  on  many  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  wild  mountain  coun- 
try which  is  strongly  opposed  by  many 
sportsmen.  In  other  words,  it  is  con- 
troversial legislation  and  will  not  totally 
satisfy  either  side. 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  think  it  is  a 
fair  compromise  and  I  intend  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Actually,  for  years  I  camped  and  fished 
in  the  North  Cascades.  It  has  been,  you 
might  say,  a  lifelong  conviction  of  mine 
that  the  unsurpassed  grandeur  and  un- 
touched beauty  of  this  rugged  mountain- 
ous country  should  be  preserved  for  fu- 
ture generations.  However,  I  have  rec- 
ognized that  the  mining  and  lumber  in- 
terests and  the  economy  of  the  State  and 
its  payroll  must  be  recognized  in  any 
program  to  set  aside  this  area  for  the 
public  as  a  park  and  recreational  area. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  In- 
terior Committee  has  worked  out  a  bal- 
ance which  recognizes  all  interests,  and 
while  I  do  not  consider  the  solution  of- 
fered us  in  this  blU  perfect,  it  is  probably 
the  best  we  can  hope  for,  and  so,  as  I 
said.  I  will  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Taylor],  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  handled  this  legislation. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
which  we  now  have  before  us  will  add 
several  significant  new  outdoor  areas  to 
our  Inventory  of  national  park  and 
recreation  facilities.  In  brief,  HR.  8970 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  three  types 
of  outdoor  areas: 

First,  it  establishes  a  505.000-acre 
North  Cascades  National  Park. 


Second,  it  creates  two  new  national 
recreation  areas.  Ross  Lake  National 
Recreation,  consisting  of  107.000  acres, 
will  encompass  a  22-mile-long  reservoir 
and  Lake  Chelan  National  Recreation 
Area,  comprising  62,000  acres,  will  in- 
clude the  Lower  Stehekin  Valley. 

Third,  it  redesignates  the  North  Cas- 
cades primitive  area  as  the  Pasayten 
Wilderness  Area  and  adds  some  10,000 
acres  to  the  existing  Glacier  Peak  Wil- 
derness; thus  expanding  the  national 
wilderness  preservation  system  by  about 
530,000  acres. 

The  Federal  Government  already  has 
title  to  more  than  99  percent  of  these 
lands  and  it  has  maintained  most  of  the 
area  in  its  natural  condition.  In  my  opin- 
ion this  is  one  of  the  best  bargains  in 
recreation  which  the  Interior  Committee 
has  approved  and  presented  to  Congress. 
In  the  main,  it  is  a  matter  of  finding  the 
liighest  and  best  use  of  land  now  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  bill 
places  a  new  emphasis  on  recreation  yet 
leaves  most  of  the  land  undeveloped  and 
undisturbed  in  a  national  park  or  in  a 
wilderness. 

Although  this  land  is  almost  all  fed- 
erally owned,  the  committee  attempted  to 
secure  full  information  with  regard  to 
alternative  uses  before  making  Its  rec- 
ommendations. Extensive  field  hearings 
were  conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks  and  Recreation,  and  over 
400  witnesses  were  heard.  During  the 
course  of  those  hearings,  we  found  a  con- 
siderable divergence  of  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  the  different  proposals.  Some  wit- 
nesses supported  a  large,  undeveloped 
national  park;  some  preferred  that  the 
entire  area  be  designated  as  a  recrea- 
tion area;  some  wanted  to  retain  the 
status  quo;  and  some  sought  a  middle 
ground  which  preserved  some  of  tlie 
wilderness  and  provided  for  a  park  and 
the  adjacent  recreation  areas. 

H.R.  8970,  as  amended,  takes  the  mid- 
dle ground.  Those  who  opposed  the  park 
because  of  the  prohibition  against  hunt- 
ing in  such  areas  will  find  that  the  bill 
leaves  the  best  hunting  giounds  open  for 
that  activity.  Those  who  wanted  ski  de- 
velopments expanded  will  find  that  the 
bill  encourages  and  directs  the  Secre- 
taries to  undertake  Immediate  steps  to 
provide  for  the  development  of  suitable 

sites. 

Some  who  wanted  to  see  the  area  de- 
veloped for  Its  natural  values,  will  dis- 
cover that  the  limitations  on  mining, 
logging  and  water  development  are  not 
substantially  different  from  the  present 
appUcable  restrictions.  The  Federal 
Power  Commission  will  retain  Its  Juris- 
diction to  Ucense  the  remaining  available 
sites  on  the  Skagit  River— near  Copper 
Creek — and  on  Thunder  Creek  in  ac- 
cordance with  existing  policies.  Existing 
lumber  operations  will  probably  not  be 
significantly  impaired,  inasmuch  as  most 
of  this  area  is  not  now  available  for  tim- 
ber harvesting.  Similarly,  commercial 
mining  activities  will  be  governed  in 
much  the  same  way  as  they  are  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Recre- 
ation were  considerably  impressed  with 
the  interest  shown  by  all  of  the  various 


Interests  involved  in  this  legislation. 
Every  conceivable  viewpoint  was  heard 
during  our  hearings  on  the  bill  and  we 
feel  that  H.R.  8970,  as  amended,  repre- 
sents a  reasonable  and  meaningful  com- 
promise. 

The  most  affirmative  argument  in  favor 
of  this  legislation  is  that  it  offers  us  an 
outstanding  opportunity  to  add  a  spec- 
tacular mountain  area  to  the  national 
park  system  as  well  as  providing  an  un- 
usual opportunity  to  expand  our  outdoor 
recreation  base  without  adding  an  over- 
whelming burden  to  our  limited  financial 
resources  for  recreation  land  acquisition. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  for  land 
acquisition  would  total  $3,402,000  which 
would  come  from  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund,  yet  there  is  no  rush 
in  getting  any  of  the  additional  land. 

This  proposed  park  was  featured  in 
the  National  Geographic  magazine  last 
May.  It  contains  some  of  the  finest  alpine 
scenery  in  America.  The  bill  offers  a  well- 
developed,  comprehensive  program  of 
conservation  and  recreation,  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
now  to  my  friend  from  Michigan   IMr. 

DniGELLl. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
ask  a  few  questions  of  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
I  have  had  the  privilege  over  a  num- 
ber of  years  of  having  looked  at  the  na- 
tional parks  and  I  have  had  cause  to  be 
very  much  concerned  over  their  admin- 
istration and  their  overuse.  For  example, 
the  beautiful  valley  of  Yosemite  has  been 
turned  into  a  rural  slum.  I  have  seen 
great  examples  of  overuse  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park,  which  is  in  the 
district  of  my  distinguished  and  able 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
in  which  area  I  used  to  work  and  to  hike. 
I  wonder  if  the  chairman  can  give  us 
some  assurances  that  in  this  area  this 
new  national  park  will  be  set  up  with 
sufficient  protection  so  that  we  will  not 
have  recreation  abuses  and  so  that  we 
will  have  some  measures  taken  to  protect 
fish  and  wildlife  and  protect  the  area 
from  the  kind  of  gross  overuse  that  we 
have  in  the  case  of  many  national  parks. 
Mr.   ASPINALL.   If   my    friend   from 
Michigan  will  permit  me  to  say  this,  this 
is  the  answer  to  the  question  posed  by 
Dr.  Hall  as  to  the  reason  why  we  can 
acquire  this  land  at  the  present  time 
and  put  it  into  the  designated  uses  which 
we  have  in  mind.  It  is  so  that  we  can 
put  proper  planning  into  effect  and  so 
that  people  in  the  future  may  be  able 
to  use  It  in  accordance  with  good,  sound, 
constructive  use  practices, 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  like  to  continue 
further  by  saying  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
this,  but  it  has  been  very  plain  to  me 
and  I  Mvish  the  membership  of  this  body 
to  know  that  the  Park  Service  has  not 
been  administering  these  areas  well. 
For  example,  in  one  national  park  they 
built  a  ski  area,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
ski  areas  have  a  place  in  national  parks. 
I  do  not  think  that  such  a  facility  be- 
longs in  r.  national  park.  They  built  a 
skating  area  right  smack  in  the  middle 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  National  Park, 
again  at  the  same  time  while  they  were 
conducting  elk  slaughter  because  the 
range  could  not  sufficiently  carry  them. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  t  lis  Is  the  kind  of  situa- 
tion that  I  am  a  rrald  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Aff  ilrs  should  take  some 
vigorous  action  c  n  In  case  this  new  na- 
tional park  is  set  <  tp. 

Mr.  ASPINAUi.  I  would  reply  to  my 
friend,  the  dlstlnj  ulshed  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  D:  NCitL],  that  we  are  do- 
ing the  best  we  c  in  with  all  of  these  na- 
t.tnnal  nark  aresu  ,  to  remove  the  objec- 
tions that  the  eei  tleman  has  raised.  The 
genueman  refer  ed  to  overuse  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park.  This  has 
been  largely  co  rectped,  but  remember 
this:  The  nation  il  parks  are  used  by  all 
of  the  people  ann  sometimes  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  this  type  of  use  as  against 
another  use  tha  the  gentleman  has  in 
mind.  The  Natioial  Park  Service  does 
believe  in  obtalrlng  the  best  use  of  the 
land  involved. 

Mr.  DINaELI .  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
gentleman  will  y  eld  further.  I  am  much 
troubled  about  tills  situation  because  I 
have  heard  recieation  but  I  have  not 
heard  "arty  comn  lent  on  the  concept  of 
preservation.  On  j  thing  this  park  is  set 
up  for  is  preser^atlon  and  there  should 
not  be  this  type  i  if  overuse 

Mr.  ASPINAL:  j.  I  would  reply  to  my 
friend  from  Micl  ligan  that  this  Is  going 
to  bring  about  t]  ds  type  of  opportunity. 
We  are  preparin  j  here  for  a  wilderness 
area  of  the  size  <  f  1  million  acres  of  the 
total  amount.  Ihls  takes  care  of  the 
preservation  to  nrhlch  my  friend  from 
Michigan  has  re  erred  and  which  ques- 
tion he  has  in  mi  td. 

Mr.  DINOELL  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  f  ir  his  explanation. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  ^  r.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALl..  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washl  igton. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Sir.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  o   this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  i  a  the  far  northwestern 
corner  of  oui'  co  mtry  lies  an  area  often 
termed  by  its  admirers,  "the  American 
Alps."  It  is  a  lar  d  where  soaring  moun- 
tain spires,  veidant  alpine  meadows, 
massive  glaciers,  and  clear  ink-blue  lakes 
confront  the  i  enses  In  unparalleled 
pagentry.  But  l)r  most  Americans  the 
North  Cascades  are  experienced  only  in 
magazines  and  n  picture  postcards.  By 
approving  the  I  orth  Cascades  National 
Park  we  shall  e  Jdow  ourselves  not  with 
a  "do  not  touc  i"  museum,  but  rather 
with  a  living  thfcatre  in  which  all  of  us 
can  take  part.      I 

The  first  suggestion  for  a  North 
Cascades  Nation  &1  Park  was  made  in 
1906  by  the  Maze  mas.  the  Cascade's  old- 
est motmtaineeri  ig  club.  Ten  years  later 
Representative  I  in  Hadley.  of  Belllng- 
ham.  introduced  H.R.  9805.  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  Mount  Baker  National  Park. 
Senators  Jones  and  Poindexter  intro- 
duced identical  b  lis  in  the  same  year.  No 
action  was  taken  )n  these  measures  or  on 
various  park  bills  introduced  in  sub- 
sequent years.      I 

In  1963  President  John  F.  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed a  higher  competent  team  to 
Cascades  and  recom- 
mend future  usages.  The  study  team  was 
composed  of  men  ibers  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, the  Park  Sei  vice,  and  the  Bureau  of 


Outdoor  Recreation.  Field  hearings  were 
conducted  by  the  team  in  October  of 
1963. 

As  was  expected,  the  study  team  divided 
on  their  recommendation.  While  both  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Park  Service  de- 
clared that  outdoor  recreation  should  be 
the  primary  use  in  the  North  Cascades, 
both  agencies  had  entirely  different 
plans.  The  Forest  Service  opposed  a  na- 
tional park,  advocating  instead  a  com- 
bination of  wilderness  areas  and  high- 
density  recreation  facilities  around  Ross 
Lake.  Lake  Chelan,  and  parts  of  the  El- 
dorado High  Peaks  region. 

The  Park  Service  offered  us  two  very 
large  national  parks.  A  Glacier  Peak  Na- 
tional Park  would  encompass  all  of  the 
present  Glacier  Peak  Wilderness  Area 
plus  lands  extending  down  the  White- 
chuck  and  Suiattle  Rivers.  A  Mount 
Baker  National  Park  would  be  created 
around  the  present  Mount  Baker  Recrea- 
tion Area  plus  most  of  the  Picket  Range 
and  upper  Nooksack  River  region.  The 
Park  Service  also  proposed  an  Eldorado- 
Chelan  National  Recreation  Area,  a  huge 
complex  reaching  from  Diablo  Lake  to 
Rainy  Pass,  down  Lake  Chelan,  across  to 
Holden  and  terminating  near  the  north- 
ern end  of  Lake  Wenatchee. 

A  compromise  plan  was  set  forth  by  Dr. 
Ed  Crafts,  chairman  of  the  study  team 
and  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation.  His  proposal  called  for  a 
single-unit  national  park  beginning  at 
the  Canadian  border,  sweeping  down  to 
Mount  Shuksan,  taking  in  Ross  Lake, 
Including  the  Eldorado  High  Peaks  Area, 
and  ending  near  the  town  of  Stehekin  on 
Lake  Chelan. 

On  February  11  and  12  of  1968,  field 
hearings  on  the  three  plans  were  con- 
ducted in  Seattle  by  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee.  In  January  and  March  of 
1967,  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  and  I 
Introduced  Identical  bills,  S.  1321  and 
H.R.  8970.  which  were  a  further  modi- 
fication of  the  Crafts  plan. 

Although  we  pr(H>06ed  a  North  Cas- 
cades National  Park,  we  divided  it  into 
two  luiits,  the  northern  part  comprising 
most  of  the  Picket  Range  east  to  the 
western  edge  of  Ross  Lake,  the  southern 
part  representing  the  Eldorado  High 
Peaks  Area  down  through  the  Stehekin 
Valley.  The  national  park  would  be 
separated  by  a  Ross  Lake  National  Rec- 
reation Area.  We  also  proposed  to  redes- 
ignate the  eastern  half  of  the  North 
Cascades  Primitive  Area  as  the  Pasayten 
Wilderness  Area  and  to  add  about  10,000 
acres  to  the  present  Glacier  Peak  Wilder- 
ness Area. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  held 
hearings  in  Wenatchee,  Seattle,  and 
Mount  Vernon  in  May  of  1967.  In  late  Oc- 
tober, the  committee  approved  and  the 
Senate  passed  a  still  further  amended 
North  Cascades  bill,  S.  1321.  The  prin- 
cipal change  was  to  reclassify  62.000 
acres  of  the  proposed  National  Park  as 
the  Lake  Chelan  National  Recreation 
Area. 

The  House  Interior  Committee,  on 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve,  con- 
ducted its  field  hearings  in  Seattle  in 
April  of  this  year.  We  also  visited  We- 
natchee in  July.  As  did  the  Senate  Inte- 
rior Committee,   we  supplemented  our 


field  hearings  with  testimony  from  Fed- 
eral oCBcials  and  interested  parties  here 
in  the  Capitol.  The  bill  before  you  today 
is  nearly  identical  to  the  Senate-passed 
S.  1321.  The  only  change  is  that  which 
places  a  ceiling  of  $3.5  million  on  the 
funds  to  be  t^proprtated  for  land  ac- 
quisition. 

Why  were  the  Park  Service  and  the 
Forest  Service  so  divided  on  their  man- 
agement proposals  for  the  North  Cas- 
cades? Why  have  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees made  numerous  modifications  in 
the  compromise  plan? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  fairly 
simple.  During  all  the  debate  over  the 
North  Cascades,  we  have  seen  two  pre- 
vailing concepts  of  land  management 
set  forth.  The  first  would  have  us  "use" 
the  North  Cascades.  The  second  would 
have  us  "preserve"  them.  The  bill  we  are 
considering  today  represents  an  effort,  a 
very  conscious  effort,  to  recognize  the 
validity  of  each  point  of  view. 

We  ar»>  suggesting  that  the  Congress 
create  a  North  Cascades  National  Park 
of  505,000  acres,  a  Ross  Lake  National 
Recreation  Area  of  107.000  acres,  a  Lake 
Chelan  National  Recreation  Area  of  62,- 
000  acres,  and  a  Pasayten  Wilderness 
Area  of  520,000  acres.  In  addition,  we  are 
asking  that  10,000  acres  be  added  to  the 
present  Glacier  Peak  Wilderness  Area. 

Nearly  all  the  land  proposed  for  Na- 
tional Park  status  in  H.R.  8970  Ues  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  my  district.  I  am 
sponsoring  H.R.  8970  because  I  believe 
strongly  that  the  bill  offers  a  balanced 
program  of  reci-eatlon  for  my  constitu- 
ents and  for  the  American  people. 

Some  6  months  before  the  North  Caw- 
cades  bills  were  introduced  last  year,  the 
Boeing  Aircraft  Corp.  announced  plans 
to  build  its  giant  747  aircraft  near  the 
city  of  Everett  in  Snohomish  County. 
The  impact  of  this  new  development  is 
staggering.  The  Arthur  D.  Little  Co.  es- 
timates that  the  population  of  the  coun- 
ty will  increase  by  more  than  70,000  per- 
sons within  just  a  few  years.  All  of  these 
new  residents  will  desire  adequate  rec- 
reation. 

Unlike  the  situation  we  faced  with  the 
Redwoods  National  Park,  the  North  Cas- 
cades bill  presents  little  or  no  obstacles 
of  land  acquisition.  Most  of  the  land  In 
the  proposed  park  and  recreation  areas 
is  already  federally  owned.  The  total 
cost  of  land  acquisition  would  be  only 
$3.4  mllUon. 

Throughout  the  field  hearings  of  tha 
House  and  Senate  committees,  there  has 
been  apprehension  voiced  by  some  per- 
sons that  the  bills  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  forest  products  industry.  This 
criticism  is  well-intended  but  unfounded. 

Again,  we  have  to  compare  the  North 
Cascades  bill  to  the  redwoods.  At  the 
present  time,  there  Is  no  timber  cutting 
going  on  or  even  plarmed  for  the  area 
to  be  made  into  the  national  park  and 
the  national  recreation  areas.  The  cur- 
rent administrator  of  the  North  Cas- 
cades, the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  has  for 
years  declared  much  of  the  timber  "out 
of  bounds"  to  cutting.  In  fact,  about  80 
percent  of  the  lands  covered  by  Hil. 
8970  have  never  been  included  in  the 
allowable  cut.  Much  of  the  terrain  here 
is  above  tlmberline  or  Is  physically  un- 
suited  to  logging. 
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According  to  the  latest  InformaUon  I 
have,  H.R.  8970  would  reduce  the  annual 
aUowable  cut  by  about  3.3  mlUion  board 
feet.  One  relatively  small  mill  could 
process  this  volume  of  timber  in  Just  a 
few  weeks.  By  comparison,  more  than 
1  500  million  board  feet  of  timber  are  cut 
on  Washington  State  national  forests 

®*?S^SJrt.  then,  the  North  Cascades 
legislation  presents  no  danRers  to  tne 
forest  products  industry.  Other  factors 
are  far  more  important.  These  factors 
include  the  weather,  the  demand  for 
housing,  log  exports,  and  reforestation 
practices.  _, 

During  the  field  healings  this  spring, 
little  attention  was  given  to  what  I  con- 
sider is  the  crux  of  the  park  legislation, 
the  development  plan.  As  can  be  seen  in 
the  Interior  Department  Development  of 
March  1967,  the  bill  offers  both  high- 
density  and  low-density  recreation.  It 
will  open  up  parts  of  the  North  Cas- 
cades to  family  recreation  as  weU  as  pre- 
serve parts  of  it  for  individual  hiking 
and  solitude.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  the 
development  plan  represents  a  fau:  and 
reasonable    approach    to    multiple    use 
of    our    recreation    and    economic    re- 

^°o|^^ng  up  the  North  Cascades  wUl 
be  accomplished  through  the  faclUties 
planned  in  the  Ross  Lake  National  Rec- 
reation Area  and  other  parts  of  the 
park.  Among  the  facilities  planned  are 
boat  launching  areas,  a  ferry  service 
from  Roland  Point  to  Hozomeen,  numer- 
ous lodges  and  marinas,  spur  roads  from 
the  nortii  cross-State  highway,  and  an- 
other ferry  service  to  travel  quickly  up 
the  length  of  Lake  Chelan. 

We  should  examine  just  why  the  ParK 
Service  has  proposed  aerial  tramways  for 
the  national  park  and  Ross  Lake  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area.  The  reason  coiUd 
be  understood  readily  if  you  traveled  the 
north  cross-State  highway,  for  the  vteuaJ 
impression  you  receive  is  that  of  being 
at  the  bottom  of  a  canyon.  To  appreci- 
ate the  majesty  of  the  country,  you  have 
to  get  up  high.  The  trams  Propof  «*  for 
Arctic  Creek  and  Ruby  Mount^  wlU 
enable  park  visitors  to  experience  the  fuU 
grandeur  of  the  North  Cascades  and  tne 
Picket  Range  in  particular. 

I  strongly  support  the  provision  m  the 
biU  which  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  develop  feasibility  plans  for 
permanent  ski  lifts  in  and  near  the  park. 
Skiing  Is  one  of  the  most  popular 
activities  in  Washington  State,  Mid 
existing  faciUties  south  of  Stevens  Pass 
are  becoming  overcrowded.  As  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  new  Boeing  expansUm 
will  impact  heavily  on  our  recreational 
picture.  With  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional ski  facilities  in  the  northern  Cas- 
cades, we  would  be  able  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  new  citizens  as  well  as  make  tne 
park  and  recreation  areas  year  round  m 

visitations.  .„-,« 

When  Washington  State  Congressmen 
met  with  Interior  Department  ofBclals  in 
January  of  1967  to  review  the  forthcom- 
ing North  Cascades  legislation,  I  noticed 
that  in  the  proposed  development  plan. 
there  would  be  only  two  means  of  access 
to  Uie  park.  These  routes  woidd  bring  to 
visitors  via  the  north  cross-State  high- 


way to  Skagit  County  and  via  the  Lake 
Chelan  ferry  in  Chelan  County.  One  sug- 
gestion of  mtoe  incorporated  toto  me 
plan  is  that  of  the  road  between  Austin 
p-ss  and  Baker  Lake.  Such  a  road  would 
assure  access  through  Whatcom  County 
and  would  help  disperse  traffic.  I  urge 
early  development  of  this  road. 

The  hearings  to  Washington  State 
brought  out  much  concern  among  looal 
bustoess  and  community  leaders  that  tne 
State  of  Washington  would  have  to  re- 
linquish its  jurisdiction  over  Uie  north 
cross-State  highway.  The  Park  Service 
poUcy  of  permitting  the  State  to  exercise 
complete  Jurisdiction  over  the  road  was 
later  given  statutory  character  by  an 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  and  to  our  bill. 

The  principal  opposition  to  H.R.  8970 
has  emanated  from  sportsmen  who  fear 
that  the  bill  would  compromise  the  pur- 
suit of  hunttog.  I.  too.  am  a  sportsman 
who  for  many  years  has  enjoyed  hunting. 
But  the  facts  here  dispel  any  notion  that 
the  North  Cascades  National  Park  would 
work  a  severe  hardship  on  hunters. 

If  we  were  considering  the  origin^ 
proposal  by  the  Park  Service,  that  which 
would  have  established  two  gigantic  na- 
tional parks,  then  I  suspect  that  hunting 
would  be  adversely  affected.  But  today 
we  are  worktog  on  a  bill  that  has  been 
amended  to  recognize  this  problem. 

The  most  significant  change  we  made 
to  accommodate  hunting  was  to  establish 
the  62,000  acre  Lake  Chelan  National 
Recreation  Area.  Deer  hunting  m  this 
area  has  always  been  popular,  and  it 
would  conttoue  under  our  bill. 

The  annual  deer  kill  In  Washington 
State  is  roughly  65,000  to  70,000  The 
State  game  commission  in  Olympia  has 
estimated  tiiat  400  to  600  of  these  are 
taken  within  the  boundaries  of  the  na- 
tional park  and  ttie  Lake  Chelan  National 
Recreation  Area,  most  of  them,  in  fact  m 
the  recreation  area  where  hunting  will  be 
permitted.  And  so  it  is  clear  that  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  States  total  deer  harvest 
is  gotog  to  be  affected  by  the  North  Cas- 
cades National  Park. 

It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  these 
animals  are  high-country  deer  Most  of 
them  come  down  to  lower  grounds  during 
the  fall  and  wtater.  For  this  reason,  then 
I  doubt  very  much  that  we  would  witness 
an  overpopulation  of  these  animals  m 
the  event  that  this  occurs,  however,  then 
the  Park  Service  should  allow  controlled 
hunts  by  private  citizens. 

Anotiier  aspect  of  the  bill  important  to 
sportsmen  is  that  provision  which  re- 
qlares  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
consult  with  tiie  Washmgton  State  Game 
Departinent  before  issuing  regulations 
dealing  witii  hunting  and  fishmg  in  the 
national  recreation  areas. 

Very  littie  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  probable  economic  benefits  of  the  na- 
tional park  and  recreation  areas  When 
the  North  Cascades  study  team  filed  its 
report,  they  estimated  that  adoption  of 
the  Crafts  plan  would  mean  over  $20  mil- 
lion a  year  to  visitor  spendtog.  thus  add- 
ing about  $1,000,000  a  year  to  .sales  tax 
collections  to  Washington  State  The 
team  estimated  tiiat  the  park  would  gen- 
erate  employment  for  1.500  people  during 
the  first  5  years,  and  for  1.100  people 


thereafter.  I  believe  that  these  estimates 
are  too  low.  for  they  were  made  before 
we  adopted  the  provision  calltog  for  per- 
manent ski  facilities. 

In  conclusion,  then.  I  feel  that  passage 
of  HJl.  8970  will  allow  us  to  preserve  as 
well  as  utilize  our  natural  resources.  The 
bill  represents  a  sound  investment  which 
will  reward  us  with  wilderness  in  con- 
Junction  with  multipurpose,  famUy  rec- 
reation. ^,  ..  _ 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  blU  H.R.  8970,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  simUar  Senate  bill  J  S. 
1321)  to  establish  the  North  Cascades  Na- 
tional Park  and  Ross  Lake  and  Lake 
Chelan  National  Recreation  Areas,  to 
designate  the  Pasayten  WUderness  and 
to  modify  the  Glacier  Peak  Wildem^, 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

bill-  ...      .a 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: ^    ,„, 

S.    1321 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— NORTH  CASCADES  NATIONAL 

PARK 


SBC  101.  In  order  to  preserve  for  the  bene- 
fit vise,  and  insplratton  of  present  and  future 
Kc'neratlons  certain  majestic  mountam  see- 
nery,  snow  fields,  glaciers,  alpine  m«»dow8. 
and  other  unique  natural  features  In  the 
North  Cascade  Mountains  of  the  State  oi 
Washington,  there  Is  hereby  establUhed,  sutj- 
lect  to  valid  existing  rights,  the  North  Cas- 
cades National  Park  (hereinafter  referred  to 
m  this  Act  as  the  "park").  Tb«  Pf^^"?] 
consist  of  the  lands,  waters,  and  interests 
thereto  wlthUi  the  area  designated  '  national 
park"  on  the  map  entitled  "Proposed  Man- 
agement units.  North  Cascades,  Washington, 
numbered  NP-CAS-7002.  and  dated  October 
1967.  The  map  shaU  be  on  file  and  fvallab  e 
for  public  inspection  In  the  office  of  the  Di- 
rector. National  Park  Service,  DeP";'™"?*  °/ 
the  Interior,  and  in  the  office  of  the  Chief. 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
TITLE  n-HOSS  LAKE  AND  LAKE  COTLAN 
NATIONAL   RECREATION    AREAS 
Sic  201   In  order  to  provide  for  the  public 
outdoor  recreation  use  and  enjoyment  of  por- 
tions of  the  Skagit  River  and  Boss.  Diablo, 
and  Gorge  Lakes,  together  with  the  surround- 
ing  lands,  and  for  the  conservation  of  the 
scenic.  ECienUflc.  historic,  and  other  valu«» 
contributing    to   pubUc   e°J°ypent   of^such 
lands  and  waters,  there  is  hereby  estabUshed. 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the  Ross  Lake 
National    Recreation    Area    (hereinafter    re- 
ferred to  in  this  Act  as  the  "'■««'**"°^^^  jj 
The  recreation  area  shaU  consist  of  the  land, 
and  waters  within  the  area  deSgnated    Ros. 
Lake  National  Recreation  Area    on  the  map 
referred  to  in  section  101  of  thU  Act. 

Sec  202.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  public 
outdoor  recreation  use  and  enJo^Taept  of  pw- 
tlons  of  the  Stehekin  River  and  Lake  Chelan 
together  with  the  surrounding  lands,  and  for 
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TTTLK  in— 1  AND  ACQUISITION 
Sac.  301.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  park 
and  recreation  art  as,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (herelnaft  r  referred  to  In  this  Act  as 
the  "Secretary")  e  lay  acquire  lands,  waters, 
and  Interests  then  In  by  donation,  purchase 
with  donated  or  a  pproprlated  funds,  or  ex- 
change, except  tha  (  he  may  not  acquire  any 
such  Interests  wit  bin  the  recreation  areas 
without  the  consei  t  of  the  owner,  so  long  as 
the  lands  are  devot  d  to  uses  compatible  with 
the  purposes  of  thl  i  Act.  Lands  owned  by  the 
State  of  Washlngto  i  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  may  t  e  acquired  only  by  dona- 
tion. Federal  prope  'ty  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  park  and  i  screatlon  areas  Is  hereby 
transferred  to  th(  administrative  Jurisdic- 
tion of  'Che  Secret  viy  for  administration  by 


I  park  and  recreation  areas, 
land  within  such  bound- 
aries is  hereby  elli  linated  from  the  national 
forests  within  « blch  it  was  heretofore 
located. 

Sec.  302.  In  exer  sising  bis  authority  to  ac- 
quire property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary 
may  accept  title  to  any  non-Federal  property 
within  the  boundai  ies  of  the  park  and  recrea- 
tion areas  and  In  ixchange  therefor  he  may 
convey  to  the  grai  tor  of  such  property  any 
federally  owned  pr  )perty  under  his  Jurisdlc- 
3f  Washington  which  he 
classifies  as  sultafc  le  for  exchange  or  other 
dlspoaal.  The  valut  s  of  the  properties  so  ex- 
changed either  sha  1  be  approximately  equal, 
or  if  they  are  not  approximately  equal  the 
values  shall  be  eqv  allzed  by  the  payment  of 
cash  to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the 
circumstances  reqi  Ire. 

Sec.  303.  Any  ow  ler  of  property  acquired 
by  the  Secretary  wl  lich  on  the  date  of  acqui- 
sition is  used  for  ag  ^cultural  or  single-family 
residential  purpose  i,  or  for  commercial  pur- 
poses which  he  fine  t  are  compatible  with  the 
use  and  developme  tt  of  the  park  or  the  rec- 
as  a  condition  of  such 
1  he  right  of  use  and  occu- 
e  ty  for  the  same  purposes 
ised  on  such  date,  for  a 


reatlon  areas,  may 

acquisition,  retain 

pancy  of  the  prope' 

for  which  it  was 

period  ending  at  the  death  of  the  owner  or 


the  death   of  his 


ipouse,  whichever  occurs 


later,  or  for  a  flxi  d  term  of  not  to  exceed 


twenty-flve  years, 
elect.  Any  right  so 


event  the  Secretary 


pay  to  the  owner  o: 


remains  unexpired 
tlon 


SBC.  401.  The 
the  park   In 
August  25,  1916  (3( 
as  amended  and  su; 

Sec.  402.  (a)   Thi 
ter  the  recreation 
In  his  judgment 
public  outdoor 
servatlon  of  scenU 
other  valuep 
ment;   and   (3) 
tlon,  and  disposal 


whichever  the  o'wner  may 
retained  may  during  its 
existence  be  trant  Ferred  or  assigned.  Any 
right  so  retained  i  lay  be  terminated  by  the 
Secretary  at  any  t  me  after  the  date  upon 
which  any  use  of  t  le  property  occurs  which 
e^  finds   is   a   us<    other    than   one   which 


essted  on  the  da  e  of  acquisition.   In  the 


terminates  a  right  of  use 


and  occupancy  un  ler  this  section,  he  shall 


the  right  the  fair  market 


value  of  the    porl  Ion  of  said   right  which 


on  the  date  of  termlna- 


TTTLE  IV—  UJMINISTRATIVB 
PR  )VISION8 


S  icretary   shall   administer 
accofdance   with   the   Act   of 
Stat.  635;  16  U.S.C.  1-4), 
.]  iplemented. 

Secretary  shall  adminls- 
ireas  in  a  manner  which 
'  rill  best  provide  for  ( 1 ) 
recreation  benefits;   (2)  con- 
scientific,  historic,  and 
contributing  to  public  enjoy- 
sv  :h  management,  utlliza- 
of  renewable  iwtural  re- 


source* and  the  continuation  of  such  exist- 
ing uses  and  developments  as  will  promote 
or  are  compatible  with,  or  do  not  signifi- 
cantly Impair,  public  recreation  and  con- 
servation of  the  scenic,  sdentlflc,  history,  or 
other  values  contributing  to  public  enjoy- 
ment. In  administering  the  recreation  areas, 
the  Secretary  may  utilize  such  statutory  au- 
thorities pertaining  to  the  administration 
of  the  national  park  system,  and  such  statu- 
tory authorities  otherwise  available  to  him 
for  the  conservation  'and  management  of 
natural  resources  as  he  deems  appropriate 
for  recreation  and  preservation  purposes  and 
for  resource  development  compatible  there- 
with. 

(b)  The  lands  within  the  recreation  areas, 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  are  hereby 
withdrawn  from  location,  entry,  and  patent 
under  the  United  States  mining  laws.  The 
Secretary,  under  such  reasonable  regulations 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  may  permit  the  re- 
moval of  the  nonleasable  minerals  from 
lands  or  Interest  In  lands  'wlthin  the  recrea- 
tion areas  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Act  of  August  4,  1939,  as 
amended  (53  Stat.  1196;  43  U.S.C.  387),  and 
he  may  permit  the  removal  of  leasable  min- 
erals from  lands  or  interests  in  lands  within 
the  recreation  areas  in  accordance  with  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920,  as 
amended  (30  U.S.C.  181  et  seq.),  or  the  Ac- 
quired Lands  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  August 
7,  1947  (30  U.S.C.  351  et  seq.),  If  he  finds 
that  such  disposition  would  not  have  signif- 
icant adverse  effects  on  the  administration 
of  the  recreation  areas. 

(c)  All  receipts  derived  from  permits  and 
leases  issued  on  lands  or  Interests  in  lands 
within  the  recreation  areas  under  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  February  26,  1920,  as 
amended,  or  the  Acquired  Lands  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  August  7,  1947,  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  as  provided  In  the  applicable  Act: 
and  receipts  from  the  disposition  of  non- 
leasable  minerals  within  the  recreation  areas 
shall  be  disposed  of  In  the  same  manner  as 
moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  under  his 
Jurisdiction  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
recreation  areas  in  accordance  with  appli- 
cable laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  designate  zones  where,  and  estab- 
lish periods  when,  no  hunting  or  fishing 
shall  be  permitted  for  reasons  of  public 
safety,  administration,  fish  and  wildlife  man- 
agement, or  public  use  and  enjoyment.  Ex- 
cept in  emergencies,  any  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
put  into  effect  only  after  consultation  with 
the  Department  of  Game  of  the  State  of 
Washington. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  permit  the 
construction  or  use  of  any  road  within  the 
park  which  would  provide  vehicular  access 
from  the  North  Cross  State  Highway  to  the 
Stehekln  Road.  Neither  shall  he  permit  the 
construction  or  use  of  any  permanent  road 
which  would  provide  vehicular  access  be- 
tween May  Creek  and  Hozomeen  along  the 
east  side  of  Ross  Lake. 

TITLE  V— SPECIAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  501.  The  distributive  shares  of  the  re- 
spective counties  of  receipts  from  the  na- 
tional forests  from  which  the  national  park 
and  recreation  areas  are  created,  as  paid 
under  the  pro^'isions  of  the  Act  of  May  23, 
1908  (35  Stat.  260),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
500).  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  elimination 
of  lands  from  such  national  forests  by  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  502.  Where  any  Federal  lands  Included 
in  the  park  or  recreation  areas  are  legally 
occupied  or  utilized  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  for  any  purpose,  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract, lease,  permit,  or  license  issued  or  au- 
thorized by  any  department,  establishment, 
or  agency  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 


shall  pernUt  the  persons  holding  such  privi- 
leges to  continue  in  the  exercise  thereof, 
subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  the  con- 
tract, lease,  permit,  or  license  or  for  such 
longer  period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate. 

Sec.  503.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  adversely  or  to  authorize 
any  Federal  agency  to  take  any  action  that 
would  affect  adversely  any  rights  or  privileges 
of  the  State  of  Washington  in  property  with- 
in the  Ross  Lake  National  Recreation  Area 
which  is  being  utilized  for  the  North  Cross 
State  Highway. 

Sec.  504.  Within  two  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  agree  on  the  designation  of  areas  within 
the  park  or  recreation  areas  or  within  na- 
tional forests  adjacent  to  the  park  and  recre- 
ation areas  needed  for  public  use  facilities 
and  for  administrative  purposes  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  respectively.  The  areas  so  designated 
shall  be  administered  in  a  manner  that  is 
mutually  agreeable  to  the  two  Secretaries, 
and  such  public  use  facillMes,  Including  in- 
terpretive centers,  visitor  contact  stations, 
lodges,  campsites,  and  ski  lifts,  shall  be  con- 
structed according  to  a  plan  agreed  upon  by 
the  two  Secretaries. 

Sec.  505.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  supersede,  repeal,  modify,  or  im- 
pair the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  under  the  Federal  Power  Act  (41 
Stat.  1063).  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  791a  et 
seq.)    In   the  recreation  areas. 

Sec.  506.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  titles  I  through 
V  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  VI— WILDERNESS 

Sec.  601.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Wilderness  Act.  there  is  hereby 
designated,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
the  Pasayten  Wilderness  within  and  as  a  part 
of  the  Okanogan  National  Forest  and  the 
Mount  Baker  National  Forest,  comprising  an 
area  of  about  five  hundred  thousand  acres 
lying  east  of  Ross  Lake,  as  generally  depicted 
In  the  area  designated  as  "Pasayten  Wilder- 
ness" on  the  map  referred  to  In  section  101 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  previous  classification  of  the  North 
Cascades  Primitive  Area  is  hereby  abolished. 

Sec.  602.  The  boundaries  of  the  Glacier 
Peak  Wilderness,  an  area  classified  as  such 
more  than  thirty  days  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  and  being  within 
and  a  part  of  the  Wenatchee  National  Forest 
and  the  Mount  Baker  National  Forest,  sub- 
ject to  valid  existing  rights,  are  hereby  ex- 
tended to  include  portions  of  the  Suiattle 
River  corridor  and  the  White  Chuck  River 
corridor  on  the  western  side  thereof,  com- 
prising areas  totaling  about  ten  thousand 
acres,  as  depicted  in  the  area  designated  as 
"Additions  to  Glacier  Peak  Wilderness"  on 
the  map  referred  to  In  section  101  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  603.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
this  Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  file  a  map  and  legal  descrip- 
tion of  the  Pasayten  Wilderness  and  of  the 
Glacier  Park  Wilderness,  as  hereby  modified, 
with  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittees of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  and  such  descrip- 
tions shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
if  Included  In  this  Act:  Provided,  however. 
That  correction  of  clerical  or  typographical 
errors  In  such  legal  descriptions  and  map* 
may  be  made. 

(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  legal  descrip- 
tions and  maps  as  provided  for  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  the  Pasayten  Wil- 
derness and  the  additions  to  the  Glacier  Peak 
Wilderness  shall  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act  and  there- 
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after  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  desig- 
nated by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except 
that  any  reference  In  such  provisions  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  604.  Within  two  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  review  the  area  within  the 
North  Cascades  National  Park,  Including  the 
Picket  Range  area  and  the  Eldorado  Peaks 
area,  and  shall  report  to  the  P««ldent  In 
accordance  with  subsections  3(c)  and  3(d) 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat.  890;  16 
U.S.C.  1182  (c)  and  (d)),  hU  reconunenda- 
tlon  as  to  the  suitability  or  nonsultablllty 
of  any  area  within  the  park  for  preservation 
as  wilderness,  and  any  designation  of  any 
such  area  as  a  wilderness  area  shall  be  ac- 
complished In  accordance  with  said  sub- 
sections of  the  Wilderness  Act. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Aspinall: 
Strike  out  all  of  section  606  and  insert  the 
following  m  Ueu  thereof:  .k„^,^  t^ 

"Sec  506.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
but  not  more  than  $3,500,000  shall  be  appro- 
prlaved  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  or  in- 
terest m  lands." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  Isdd  on  the  table. 

A  simUar  House  bill  <H.R.  8970)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislaUve  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 


STAMP  COMMEMORATING  THE  LIFE 
AND  WORK  OF  WALT  DISNEY 


Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unam- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The^  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  Amer- 
ican who  showed  the  world  how  to  laugh 
was  honored  September  11  when  the  Post 
Office  Department  issued  a  stamp  com- 
memorating the  life  and  work  of  Walt 
Disney.  The  stamp  was  issued  m  Mar- 
cellne.  Mo.,  in  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent. It  was  m  Marceline  that  Walt 
Disney  first  experimented  with  the 
sketches  of  animals  that  later  were  to 
blossom  into  a  source  of  entertainment 
for  milUons  throughout  the  world. 

Postmaster  General  Marvin  Watson 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  Marceline 
and  I  insert  his  excellent  address  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Address  bt  Postmaster  General  W.  Marvin 
Watson  at  the  Dedication  of  the  6-Cent 
Walt  Disney  Commemorative  Stamp,  Mar- 
celine, Mo.,  September  11,  1968 
X  am  delighted  to  share  in  this  Important 

ceremony  today. 

In  my  view.  It  U  important  for  a  number 

of  reasons. 

First  It  is  important  because  postage 
stamps  such  as  this  Walt  Disney  Commemo- 
rative perform  two  basic  functions.  They  per- 
mit a  nation  to  say,  collectively,  "thank 
you"  to  those  men  and  women  who  have  .  .  . 
m  art,  in  science.  In  government,  In  educa- 
tion. In  every  area  of  civilized  society  .  .  . 
made  a  dUtlnct  contribution  to  their  land 
and  their  country. 

And  such  stamps  also  form  a  window  on 
the  soul  of  a  nation. 

Some  nations  may  permit  only  the  stern 
and  scowling  faces  of  mlliUry  leaders  or 
statesmen  with  steel  spines  to  appear  on 
their  stamps.  And  that  fact  reveals  much 
about  such  a  nation. 

But  we  are  a  diverse  and  varied  people. 
We  cannot  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 
We  honor  military  leaders  of  course  .  .  . 
but  we  also  honor  men  and  women  who 
dared  to  dream  and  to  light  the  path  to 
social  and  economic  Justice,  men  such  as 
Henry  David  Thoreau  whose  stamp  we  dedi- 
cated last  year.  ...  We  honor  our  statesmen 
too  but  It  is  equally  fitting  that  we 

honor  a  man  who  created  a  modern  myth- 
ology For  the  creatures  that  sprang  from 
the  brain  of  Walt  Disney  struck  in  American 
hearts  everywhere  a  responsive  chord.  These 
talking  animals  with  hiunan  feelings  and 
human  imperfections  seemed  to  say  some- 
thing special  to  Americans,  something  they 
needed  to  hear. 

Certaintly,  the  most  famous,  Mickey 
Mouse,  was  born  at  a  fortunate  time  both 
for  his  creator  and  for  the  American  people. 
This  animated  rodent  with  his  squeaky 
voice  his  red  pants,  yellow  shoes,  white 
gloves,  and  noble  heart  first  winked  his  eye 
at  a  movie  audience  In  1928,  Just  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Great  Depression.  Soon  a 
people  who  saw  their  economic  system 
staggering  were  able  to  take  some  courage 
from  the  Mouse  who  was  a  pretty  nice 
fellow  who  never  did  anybody  any  harm  but 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  always  got  into 
scrapes,  and  somehow  came  out  on  top 
grinning. 

Mickey  Mouse  and  his  creator  won  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people— and  the 
world. 

Every  new  postage  stamp  issued  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  the  culmination 
of  much  effort,  the  response  to  a  public 
demand. 

But  few  stamps  In  postal  history  have 
reflected  the  magnitude  of  demand  of  this 
Walt  Disney  commemorative. 

People  yoimg  and  old,  from  every  corner 
of  the  coimtry.  from  every  walk  of  life— Gov- 
ernors, Senators,  Congressmen,  the  greats  of 
the  entertainment  world— all  Joined  to- 
gether in  requesting  a  postage  stamp  honor- 
ing Walt  Disney. 

The  California  State  Assembly  passed  a 
Joint  resolution  requesting  this  stamp. 

Prom  the  prison  In  Jackson,  Michigan, 
Inmate  No.  114477  wrote  these  appealing 
words  to  me:  "A  stamp  to  commemorate 
Walt  Disney  Is  a  very  good  idea.  Walt  Disney 
Is  a  part  of  all  of  us."  Walt  Disney  is  a  part 
of  all  ot  us.  I  doubt  If  there  Is  a  better 
summation  of  what  Walt  Disney  meant  to 
the  world  than  these  words  from  a  man  In 

jail. 

This  widespread  display  of  Interest  In  the 
stamp  was  quite  unprecedented.  Certainly 
It  attests  to  the  universality  of  Walt  Disney 
and  of  the  worldwide  affection  In  which  he 
was  held. 

The  second  reason  why  I  believe  this 
stamp  to  be  Important  Is  that  while  Walt 
Disney  was  peculiarly  American— he  none- 


theless spoke  a  language  tmderstood  by  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  He  sj>oke  a  language 
of  happiness  and  good  cheer,  of  whole- 
some, decent  values,  of  robust  high  ad- 
venture, and — In  the  nature  films — of 
astonishing  beauty. 

Cynics    sometimes    repeat    the    words    of 
Thomas    Wolfe,    that    "you    can't   go   home 
again."  I  don't  think  that  Walt  Disney,  In 
spirit,  really  ever  left  home,  his  home  here 
In  Marceline.  For  even  after  he  had  been  re- 
warded by  wide  artistic  acclaim  and  finan- 
cial success,  a  considerable  part  of  the  small- 
town, mldwestem  boy  remained  In  his  make- 
up.  The   flamboyance  of   life   In  Hollywood 
held  no  appeal  for  him.  In  California,  he 
much  preferred  to  relax  with  his  model  rail- 
road than  to  participate  In  social  high  life. 
He  returned  to  Marceline.  when  you  Invited 
him,  to  take  part  in  civic  activities.  And  he 
retained  vivid  and  happy  memories  of  his 
boyhood  here.  I  understand  that  In  Disney- 
land   the    popular    exhibit    "Main    Street, 
USA"  Is  patterned  after  the  main  street  In 
Marceline.  Walt  Disney  was.  In  truth.  Mar- 
cellne's  favorite  son.  I  might  add  that  he 
was  a  favorite  son  of  the  Post  Office  too. 
because  on  two  occasions — In  Kansas  City 
and    in    Chicago— young    Walt    Disney    had 
temporary  Jobs  in  the  Post  Office. 

The  third  reason  why  I  think  we  should 
pause  and  honor  Walt  Disney  is  because 
his  career  reflects  another  cherished  Ameri- 
can virtue — that  we  offer  great  rewards  to 
the  man  with  a  dream  and  the  energy,  abil- 
ity, and  drive  to  translate  what  some  would 
call  an  Impossible  dream  Into  achievement 
and  reality. 

The  poet  Arthur  O'Shaughneesy  once  said 
that  "One  man  with  a  dream,  at  pleasure, 
shall  go  forth  and  conquer  a  crown." 

Well,  Walt  Disney's  dream  was  rewarded 
with  the  crown  of  world  esteem  and  enor- 
mous financial  success. 

He  turned  the  end  of  his  pencil  into  a 
$100  million  a  year  enterprise. 

He  opened  the  doors  on  his  private  world 
of  dreams  to  the  delight  of  a  planet. 

Again  and  again  in  my  public  career  1 
have  seen  examples  of  how  this  great  land 
of  ours,  which  prides  Itself  on  being  practical, 
discovers  that  the  most  practical  of  all  men 
is  the  man  with  a  dream. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  dedicated  a  stamp  to 
Henry  Ford,  another  man  with  an  impossible 
dream:  the  dream  of  making  an  automobile 
so  well  and  so  Inexpensively  that  It  would 
become  the  property  of  every  man,  not  mere- 
ly  the   plaything  of  the   rich. 

And  I  must  admit  I  thought  too  of  a  man 
whom  I  am  convinced  history  will  regard  as 
one  of  our  all  time  great  Presidents— Lyn- 
don Balnes  Johnson. 

Like  Walt  Disney  and  like  so  many  who 
have  made  an  IndeUble  impression  on  our 
land  Lyndon  Johnson's  beginnings  were 
humble.  But  all  during  his  life  he  too  had  a 
dream— a  dream  of  a  land  great  enough  to_ 
be  compassionate,  powerful  enough  to  con- 
cern Itself  for  the  weakest  among  us.  Just 
enough  to  break  down  all  barriers  that  sep- 
arate men  and  breed  suspicion  and  hostlUty. 
flexible  enough  to  offer  an  equal  chance 
to  every  man,  wise  enough  to  Insist  that 
the  quality  of  our  education  should  fit  the 
majesty  of  our  nation. 

And  this  President  succeeded  beyond  all 
hopes  but  his  own. 

He  turned  these  Impossible  dreams  Into  law 
after  creative  law. 

Generations  yet  unborn  will  benefit  from 
the  impact  of  his  dreams  for  a  better  land. 
Walt  Disney,  cartoonist  and  dreamer; 
Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson,  politician  and 
dreamer.  They  are  different  without  doubt 
in  many  ways. 

But  in  their  unconmion  grasp  of  the  neea 
to  lift  men's  eyes  to  new  visions,  they  are 

alike.  ^      . 

My  friends,  I  make  these  remarks  about 

our  President  in  n  nonpolltlcal  fashion,  for 
since  March  31  of  this  year,  the  President  has 
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DONT  LET  'EM  K  lOW  WHAT  WE'RE 
UP  TO 


Mr.  HECHLER  o: 


Speaker,  I  ask  unair  cnous  consent  to  ad 


dress  the  House  for 


West  Virginia.  Mr. 


1  minute,  to  revise 


and  extend  my  remfirks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  tk  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  th)e  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  busiress  writer  for  the 
Washington  Sunda; '  Star,  Stephen  M. 
Aug,  published  a  fa  icinating  memoran- 
dum yesterday  sho  ifing  that  the  Penn 
Central  Railroad  is  if  raid  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commisiion  may  learn  the 
true  motives  of  raili  oads  in  trying  to  get 
rid  of  passenger  trai  as. 

The  memorandun  urges  its  employees 
to  reverse  the  emph  isis  on  downgrading 
service  on  the  passenger  trains.  The 
memorandum  says: 

Unless  the  service  an  1  equipment  are  main- 
tained we  will  contlnae  to  bring  forth  nu- 


merous complaints  to 


as  weU  as  to  tbe  Intel  state  Commerce  Com 


mission.  And  this,  ol 
adverse  effect  on  our 
trains. 


the  state  commissions 


course,  will  have  an 
efforts  to  discontinue 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  memorandum  elo- 
quently speaks  for  itself  in  unmasking 
the  true  etrorts  of  the  railroads  in  at- 
tempting to  downgrade  service.  It  serves 
to  support  my  contention  that  the  rail- 
roads are  attempting  to  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  discontinue  vitally 
needed  passenger  service. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

PxNN  Cbntbai,  Mkmoranduic  CrrxB  Concbin 

OvKB  PASscNoaas'  laa 

(By   Stephen   M.   Aug) 

A  Penn  Central  Co.  memorandum  circu- 
lated only  to  district  offlcials  of  the  railroad 
warns  that  public  criticism  about  the  condi- 
tion of  the  road's  passenger  trains  la  mount- 
ing— and  If  the  complaints  reach  state  and 
federal  officials  the  line's  goal  of  ending  long- 
distance passenger  service  could  be  hurt. 

The  memo,  dated  Aug.  6.  comes  to  light 
practically  on  the  eve  of  an  historic  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  argument  on  an  ICC 
examiner's  recommendation  that  railroads  be 
forced  to  upgrade  their  equipment  and  serv- 
ices as  the  only  means  of  keeping  what  re- 
mains of  the  nation's  rail  passenger  service. 

Stuart  T.  Saunders,  Penn  Central  board 
chairman,  said  he  was  unaware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  memo  until  a  reporter's  ques- 
tions brought  It  to  ills  attention.  But  he 
said  It  was  In  keeping  with  company  policy 
"to  provide  the  best  equipment  we  can  for 
existing   passenger   service." 

The  memorandum  was  signed  by  Ray  C. 
Harrison,  general  manager  of  the  vast  rail- 
road's eastern  district — one  of  eight — ^head- 
quartered at  Syracuse,  N.Y.  It  was  sent  to 
superintendents  In  the  division  which  ex- 
tends from  Boston  to  Buffalo. 

EXPLANATION   OrFKKZD 

The  middle  management  document  says 
"all  of  us  Involved  are  well  aware  of  the 
need  for  shrinking  our  passenger  car  fleet  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  this  Is  being  done." 
Saunders  said,  however,  that  this  "Is  simply 
a  program  to  dispose  of  obsolete  passenger 
equipment." 

Harrison  was  unavailable  for  comment, 
and  was  said  to  be  in  the  Boston  area  In- 
vestigating a  recent  freight  train  wreck.  His 
assistant  refused  to  answer  a  reporter's  tele- 
phone call. 

But  Saunders  later  Issued  a  statement 
through  his  public  relations  office  In  Phila- 
delphia saying  that  "clearly,  Mr.  Harrison 
was  directing  the  five  district  superintend- 
ents under  bis  jurisdiction  to  empbaslze 
proper  maintenance  of  passenger  equipment. 
His  Instructions  were  In  keeping  with  our 
desire  to  provide  the  best  equipment  we 
can  for  existing  passenger  service." 

Saunders  added  that  Penn  Central's  ob- 
jective "is  to  phase  out  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible all  passenger  service  which  the  public 
no  longer  needs  or  uses,  while  simultaneously 
upgrading  and  improving  passenger  service 
which  Is  essential." 

NEED    DISAPPEARS 

He  said  the  Harrison  memo  refers  only  to 
long-haul  service  and  the  need  for  this  "has 
virtually  disappeared."  Saunders  added  that 
Penn  Central  lost  $85  million  operating  pas- 
senger trains  last  year,  the  loss  will  be 
greater  this  year,  there  Lb  no  future  for 
sleeping  cars,  and  caUed  tbe  passenger  serv- 
ice deficit  "a  deplorable  drain  on  our  earn- 
ings." 

The  Harrison  memorandum  says : 

"We  have  been  receiving  an  Increasing 
amount  of  criticism  of  the  condition  of  our 
passenger  equipment. 

"Of  course  we  all  know  of  our  long-range 
objective  with  respect  to  eventual  elimina- 
tion of  our  long-haul  passenger  service, 
particularly  the  sleeping  car  segment  of  the 
business. 

"However,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  we  still  have  passengers  and  that 
we  are  obligated  to  maintain  and  operate  o\ir 


trains    and    equipment    In    a    satisfactory 
condition. 

COMPLAINTS   CITED 

"Otherwise  we  will  continue  to  bring  forth 
numerous  complaints  to  the  state  commis- 
sions as  well  as  the  ICC  and  this,  of  course, 
win  have  an  adverse  effect  on  our  efforts  to 
discontinue  trains. 

"All  of  us  involved  are  well  aware  of  the 
need  for  shrinking  our  passenger  car  fleet  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  this  Is  being  done. 
At  tbe  same  time  tbe  equipment  that  re- 
mains should  receive  required  maintenance 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  comfort  to  the 
passengers  and  to  minimize  failures  en 
route." 

Ironically,  while  tbe  memo  mentions  tbe 
need  to  speedily  end  sleeping  car  service,  tbe 
recommendations  of  IOC  Examiner  John  S. 
Messer,  If  accepted  by  the  commission,  would 
force  the  railroads  to  add  sleeping  and  dining 
cars  to  passenger  trains. 

Messer,  In  a  report  Issued  last  April  22, 
said  the  ICC  should  order  the  railroads  to 
adhere  to  certain  minimum  service  stand- 
ards which  the  commission  should  set  down. 
These  would  Include  sleeping  and  dining 
facilities  on  trains  depending  on  the  length 
of  the  run,  speeds  at  least  as  fast  as  the 
fastest  freight  trains,  air  conditioning  aboard 
passenger  trains  and  other  standards 

OPPOSITION   wmESPKBAO 

The  recommendations  have  understand- 
ably stirred  widespread  opposition  in  the  rail 
Industry  which  has  been  ending  sleeping 
and  dining  cars— service  over  which  the  ICC 
baa  never  previously  asserted  Jurisdiction. 

The  ICC  will  consider  during  five  hours  of 
argument  Wednesday  whether  the  ICC  can 
exert    Jurisdiction    over    sudh    services— as 
Messer  contends  it  should. 

The  railroads  say  they  are  eliminating 
these  services — as  well  as  whole  passenger 
trains,  themselves^because  they  no  longer 
are  required  by  the  public.  The  Industry 
says  It  lost  $485  million  last  year  operating 
passenger  trains. 

The  railroads  contend  also  the  ICC  lacks 
the  power  to  set  down  standards  for  services 
aboard  passenger  trains. 


OUR  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 
POLICIES 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
election,  as  in  others,  there  are  two 
basic  issues:  our  foreign  and  our  domes- 
tic policies. 

The  polls  show  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  deeply  concerned  over  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  the  violence  at  home. 

There  are  other  issues  of  course — the 
ever-increasing  power  of  the  Federal 
Crovemment  over  the  lives  of  our  peo- 
ple, the  failure  of  the  farmer  to  enjoy 
the  prosperity  to  which  he  is  entitled, 
the  needless  waste  in  the  administration 
of  countless  Federal  programs,  and  the 
inflation  that  wipes  out  the  paycheck  of 
the  man  and  the  woman  on  a  fixed  in- 
come. 

But  the  war  abroad  and  the  war  in  our 
streets  are  the  issues  that  concern  the 
American  people  the  most. 

And  yet,  in  this  great  crisis,  this  Na- 
tion is  all  but  leaderless.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  seems  paralyzed 
by  a  failure  of  will.  He  is  a  confused. 
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tired  man  who  has  f  aUed  to  give  the  peo- 
ple the  bold  leadership  that  the  times 
demand.  . 

His  handplcked  would-be  successor  is 
also  a  confused  man,  a  man  who  is  open- 
ly contradicted  by  members  of  his  own 
party,  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
by  the  President  himself,  a  man  who  is 
desperately  trying  to  carry  wat«r  on  both 
shoulders,  a  man  who— by  trying  to  be 
all  things  to  all  men— is  speaking  wiUi  a 
forked  tongue.  ^  4.  ». 

So  the  crisis  of  leadership  that  has 
brought  this,  the  most  powerful  nation 
in  the  world,  to  the  brink  of  domestic 
rebellion,  would  remain  a  crisis  in  the 
hands  of  the  anUable  but  hapless  man 
that  Lyndon  Johnson  has  chosen  as  tne 
choice  of  his  divided  and  dispirited  party 
This  Nation  needs  leadership  that  will 
restore  the  respect  of  the  world  and 
which  will  restore  the  confidence  or  tne 
people  at  home. 

Most  of  all.  this  Nation  needs-and 
needs  desperately— the  kind  of  leader- 
ship that  can  unite  us  as  a  people— black 
and  white,  RepubUcan  and  Democrat. 

The  Nation  needs  the  kind  of  Arm. 
confident  leadership  that  deals  with  the 
enemy  abroad  and  with  the  enemies  at 

There  is  such  a  man,  fortunately,  who 
can  provide  this  leadership  in  this  mo- 
ment of  a  nation's  travail. 

Richard  Nixon  is  that  leader.  No  man 
m  America  is  better  quaUfled  by  experi- 
ence and  character  for  the  position  of 
President.  „„i,- 

He  has  not  made  and  will  not  make 
■  any  wild  promises,  but  Richard  Nixon 
has  said  he  would,  as  President,  bring 
the  war  in  Vietnam  to  an  honorable  con- 
clusion and  would-in  the  future— shift 
some  of  the  burden  of  policing  the  world 
to  our  alUes  whom  we  restored  to  a  posi- 
tion of  economic  health  with  our  own 
tax  dollars.  We  can  rightly  expect  our 
allies  to  help  us  share  this  burdai. 

Richard  Nixon  can  help  unite  us  as 
a  people  by  providing  that  kind  of  moral 
leadership  that  will  inspire  a  dispirited 
people  to  work  together  for  the  common 

gtqqH 

Richard  Nixon  knows  that  the  vio- 
lence in  our  streets  cannot  be  ended 
unless  two  steps  are  taken— first,  and 
foremost,  the  suppression  of  the  vio- 
lence where  it  occurs  and  the  prosecu- 
tion of  those  who  are  responsible  for  that 
violence;  and  second,  the  elimination  of 
some  of  the  problems  that  lead  a  frus- 
trated people  who  have  been  promised 
the  moon  on  a  platter  to  strike  out  m 
anger  when  tljeir  dreams  are  not  Imme- 
diately fulfilled. 

Above  aU,  Richard  Nixon  knows  that 
order  must  be  preserved  at  home  and 
abroad  but  Nixon  knows  also  that  im- 
posing a  police  state  upon  people  who 
have  always  cherished  freedom  is  not  the 

It  is  not  enough  to  fill  the  streets  of  our 
cities  with  armed  troops;  it  is  not  enough 
to  talk  tough. 

Leadership  in  these  times  demands  the 
kind  of  quiet,  statesmanlike  determina- 
Uon  that  a  man  like  Richard  Nixon  can 

provide.  ^      . 

In  I960  Tennessee  gave  its  votes  to 
Richard  Nixon  and  I  feel  confident  it  will 
do  so  again  in  1968. 


ANTIPOVERTY  ANTICS 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr     STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Spealcer,    recently    a    New    York    City 
patrolman  impounded  a  rented  motor 
vehicle  that  had  been  overdue  more  than 
24  hours.  On  conducting  an  inventory  of 
possessions  of  the  four  occupants  of  the 
automobile,  the  New  York  Police  found 
105  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  checks 
which  were  made  out  to  nonexistent  per- 
sons and  bearing  forged  endorsements. 
These  checks  were  all  in  the  amount  of 
$38.82.  totaUng  $4,067.10.  On  Septem- 
ber 7    1968.  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported  that  $300,000   in  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  funds  had  been  stolen  In 
wide-scale  and  systematic  pilfering. 

If  this  incident  were  an  isolated  one  it 
might  be  understood;  however,  the  facts 
are  that  only  4  months  ago  the  New  York 
City  authorities  investigated  allegations 
that  millions  of  dollars  had  been  stolen 
from  the  same  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program.  The  Congress  has  not 
yet,  to  my  knowledge,  determined  what 
the  facts  were  then,  and  apparently  no 
steps  have  been  taken  to  correct  the 
deficiencies. 

One  has  only  to  pick  up  the  dally  news- 
paper and  read  with  monotonous  reg- 
ularity the  details  of  scandals  involving 
fictitious  checks,  payroll  padding,  em- 
bezzlement, and  so  forth,  in  federally 
funded  programs.  Perhaps  the  most 
prominent  of  these  recently  have  been 
the  Blackstone  Rangers  in  Chicago,  the 
local  PRIDE,  Inc.,  the  New  York  City 
scandals,  and  the  shortage  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  HARYOU 
Act  program,  which  seems  to  occur  an- 
nually. ,   ^^  ^    ... 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  regrettable  that  while 
these  situations  are  permitted  to  occur, 
we  in  Congress  must  ascertain  the  details 
from  newspapers  and  other  second-hand 
sources.  During  the  past  12  months. 
Republican  members  of  the  House  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  Committee  have  sug- 
gested, requested,  and  urged  Investiga- 
tions of  these  and  other  matters  in  order 
that  the  committee  and  the  House  be 
apprised  of  the  true  facts.  These  re- 
quests and  suggestions  for  hearings  and 
investigations  have  been  met  with  con- 
sistent denials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  long  overdue 
for  some  constructive  steps  to  be  taken  to 
ascertain  the  whys  and  wherefores  of 
this  wide-scale  diversion  and  dissipation 
of  antipoverty  funds.  We  have  been 
put  on  notice  time  after  time  that  these 
frauds  and  scandals  will  persist  unless 
and  until  responsible  leadership  and  the 
necessary  oversight  is  provided  for  these 
programs. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  Simday,  Septem- 
ber 15,  of  President  Johnson's  apparent 
decision  not  to  sell  Phantom  jets  to  Israel 
is  cause  for  alarm. 

The  threats  to  Israel  have  not  ceased. 
The  continuing  Arab  aggressive  designs 
against  her  are  overwhelming  proof  of 
her  need  for  overwhelming  strength.  The 
House  made  its  sentiment  clear  in  adopt- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1968,  which  expressed  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  United  States 
should  sell  Phantom  jets  to  Israel,  and 
there  Is  a  similar  Senate  amendment 
which  is  included  in  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  15263  which  is  scheduled 
to  come  before  the  House  tomorrow. 

The  administration  has  a  clear  obliga- 
tion to  the  security  of  our  ally  and  to  the 
views  of  the  Congress.  The  administra- 
tion has  decided  to  provide  jet  fighters 
to  Jordan,  despite  Jordan's  part  In  the 
attacks  on  Israel. 

It  Is  urgent  that  we  not  fall  Israel  m 
this  hour  of  continuing  peril  to  her  na- 
tional survival. 


PHANTOM  JETS  FOR  ISRAEL 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


HIGHWAY  SPENDING  CUT 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Alan  S.  Boyd  has 
recently  annoimced  steps  to  reduce 
Federal-aid  highway  spending  by  $200 
million  during  fiscal  year  1969.  This  re- 
duction In  spending  would  be  accom- 
plished through  the  temporary  deferral 
of  submissions  by  the  States  for  approval 
of  new  Federal-aid  highway  projects. 

I  question  the  administration's  motives 
by  including  cuts  in  the  highway  pro- 
gram as  a  part  of  a  $3.5  billion  expendi- 
ture cut  made  necessary  by  provisions  in 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968.  ^^^       ^ 

The  highway  program  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  regular  Federal  budget.  Its 
funds  come  from  trust  funds  collected 
from  motorists  at  the  gasoline  pump  and 
other  highway  users.  The  unwarranted 
cuts  in  highway  expenditures  will  delay 
the  completion  of  safe  highways— vitaUy 
needed  as  the  crush  of  90  million  vehicles 
overtaxes  older  roads. 

This  Is  just  another  sample  of  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  administration  try- 
ing to  fool  the  American  people. 

While  talking  about  consumer  protec- 
tion, the  administration  is  now  cutting 
back  on  highway  safety. 

It  is  shameful  to  gamble  with  public 
safety  and  try  to  put  highway  program 
cuts  over  on  the  American  people  as 
prudence  in  Government.  Safe  roads 
should  be  of  highest  national  priority  and 
the  money  Is  there— It  already  has  lieen 
paid  by  motorists  and  commercial  high- 
way users.  1.  ,  J 
These  funds  come  from  a  trust  fund 
which  is  already  available  for  the  road- 
buildlng  program  and  the  cancellation 
of  this  work  would  not  in  any  way  help 
in  balancing  the  budget.  It  is  necessary 
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people  cannot  be 
months  and  then 
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to  keep  a  stable  irogram  In  order  that 
the  thousands  of  State  personnel  and 
contractors'  persomel  involved  In  road 
building  can  opeipte  efficiently.  It  took 
State  and  contractors 
to  build  the  org^^^izatlon  required  for 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program.  These 
dismissed  for  5  or  6 
be  rehired  without  a 


tremendous  loss  of  efficiency. 


\: 


THE  TRtCKING  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [^  Ir.  SchwengelI,  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  mlr  utes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
September  16  edit  on  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  carried  a  page-1  story  on  this 
legislation.  The  h(  adllne  reads  "A  Hum- 
phrey 'No  Commei  it'  on  Truck  Bill."  Re- 
plying to  a  wrltter  question  submitted  to 
him  by  the  Des  M  >lnes  Register  and  the 
Scripps  Howard  N  jwspapers,  Humphrey 
declined-comment  The  Vice  President's 
pr«8s  sAcretary,  :  Gorman  Sherman  is 
quoted  as  saying  i  he  vice  president  has 
not  taken  a  positio  \.  He  said: 

He  simply  has  m    comment  to  make. 

I  am  sending  bo  :h  the  Vice  President 
and  Mr.  Nixon  the  «stimony  and  studies 
we  have  placed  la  the  Congressional 
Record  showing  cle  irly  the  Inadvisablllty 
of  this  legislation.  :  am  asking  both  can- 
didates to  help  in  his  fight. 

I  am  rather  sui  prised  that  the  Vice 
President  declines  to  take  a  ix>sltlon  on 
such  an  importan  piece  of  legislation, 
Involving  safety  o  i  the  Nation's  inter- 
state highways.  1 1]  link  both  presidential 
candidates  should  1  »e  willing  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  or  this  bill  which  has 
been  lobbied  so  ]  lard  and  effectively 
by  the  trucking  :  ndustry  and  related 
groups. 

I  have  read  with  some  interest  stories 
In  the  Register,  S;ripps  Howard  news- 
papers, Washingtm  Post,  and  other 
newspapers  which  lave  reported  the  Im- 
[>ortant  involveme  it  in  the  Vice  Presi- 
dents' campaign  ol  at  least  two  men  as- 
sociated with  the  t  -ucking  industry.  The 
Washfhgton  Post  f  rs*'  reported  that  Mr. 
Neal  Roach,  a  lobta  irlst  for  the  American 
Trucking  Associatli  )ns.  Inc.,  was  the  offi- 
cial director  for  a  %  >00-a-plate  fundrais' 
ing  dinner  held  Ji  ly  31,  1968,  by  Hum- 
phrey's official  can  paign  organization. 

The  day  followin  f  the  Vice  President's 
nomination,  I  read  that,  at  his  request, 
Robert  Short,  own*  r  of  a  large  national 
trucking  firm,  had  leen  appointed  acting 
treasurer  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  In  thla  role.  Mr.  Short  now 
has  principal  respc  nsibility  in  fundrais- 
ing  efforts  for  the  rice  President's  cam- 
paign. 

I  do  not  questlor  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey's t>ersonal  i  ategrity  and  do  not 
imply  that  he  is  no  ;  in  a  position  to  take 
a  stand  on  this  lei  islation  on  the  basis 
of  its  merits  consi  tent  with  the  public 
Interest. 

But  in  view  of  th  b  revelations  made  so 
far  clearly  showlni :  the  trucking  indus- 
try's attempt  to  iinuence  legislation  by 
a  pattern  of  campaign  contributions  to 
Members  of  Congiess  most  responsible 
for  considering  thu  legislation,  I  would 


hope  the  Vice  President  would  want  to 
consider  this  legislation  most  closely. 

In  view  of  the  admitted  attempts  by 
the  trucking  industry  to  Influence  Con- 
gress it  should  be  clear  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent that  more  hearings  and  more  evalu- 
ation are  needed  for  the  truck-weight 
bUl. 

The  appointment  at  this  time  of  Mr. 
Short  as  Mr.  Humphrey's  chief  fund- 
raiser is  an  unfortunate  one.  I  expect 
that  the  Vice  President,  basically  a  very 
decent  man,  will  do  the  right  thing  and 
replace  Mr.  Short.  The  Vice  President 
should  replace  Mr.  Short  so  as  to  remove 
even  the  shadow  of  suspicion  from  the 
minds  of  the  public  that  the  trucking  in- 
dustry is  playing  a  dominant  role  in  pres- 
idential campaign  financing  at  the  same 
time  this  industry  is  desperately  trying 
to  push  through  Congress  a  piece  of  con- 
troversial legislation  which  many  high- 
way safety  experts  regard  as  inimical 
to  the  public  interest. 

MOTORBUS    INDUSTRT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  motorbus  industry 
has  exhibited  remarkable  confidence  in 
its  ability  to  influence  Congress  to  pass 
S.  2658.  It  has  already  secured  from  sev- 
eral State  legislatures  contingent  legis- 
lation allowing  102-lnch-wide  buses  to 
be  used  on  State  highways  when  Federal 
legislation  permitting  such  buses  to  use 
the  Interstate  system  is  passed.  They 
have  also  invested  millions  of  dollars 
testing  these  buses,  have  ordered  a  siz- 
able number  to  be  made,  and  have  made 
plans  to  make  these  buses  operational 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  This,  I  feel.  Is 
indicative  of  the  confidence  this  special- 
interest  lobby  has  exhibited.  To  show 
you  how  the  motorbus  industry  operates, 
I  am  including  in  the  Record  copies  of  the 
correspondence  between  myself  and  Mr. 
Gerald  H.  Trautman.  president  of  the 
Greyhound  Corp.  I  urge  all  to  read  this 
and  take  heed  of  it. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 


Re: 


The  Orbthoukd  Corp.. 
Chicago.  III..  September  3.  1968. 
Senate  bill  No.  2668. 


Hon.  Fred  Schwengel, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Sch^xtencxi.  :  Tbere  have  been 
many  Irresponsible  statements  made  con- 
cerning the  above  bill  dealing  with  liberal- 
ized weights  and  measures  for  buses  and 
truclcs.  It  Is,  of  course,  disconcerting  that 
certain  newspapers,  columnists,  and  organi- 
zations feel  free  to  distort  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  above  bill,  but  my  point  in  writ- 
ing to  you  is  not  to  engage  in  a  controversy 
with  these  people:  rather  it  is  to  point  out  to 
you  that  In  all  of  the  recent  furor  over  the 
bin  the  effect  upon  public  passenger  trans- 
portation in  the  United  States  has  been  com- 
pletely overlooked.  None  of  these  opponents 
of  the  bill  seem  interested  in  the  fact  that 
this  bill,  which  would  permit  the  operation 
of  larger  buses  over  Interstate  highways.  Just 
as  they  are  already  permitted  In  certain 
states  and  in  most  metropolitan  areas  In  the 
United  States,  would  mean  increased  safety 
and  decreased  congestion  on  our  interstate 
highways  as  well  as  Increased  comfort  for  the 
traveling  pubUc. 

Greyhound,  without  any  goverrunent  sub- 
sidy, has  developed  a  new  larger  bus  which 
will  be  102  Inches  wide,  40  feet  long,  and  12 
feet  high  and  which  will  be  the  safest  bus 
ever  produced.  This  bus  on  which  Oreyhoimd 
has  already  spent  several  million  dollars  is 


now  in  production,  and  it  would  be  too  bad 
to  deprive  the  Interstate  traveling  public  of 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  this  bus,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  additional  safety  features 
which  are  listed  on  the  attachment  hereto. 

Beyond  this,  I  am  sure  you  are  concerned 
with  the  increasing  congestion  of  our  high- 
ways system.  To  the  extent  that  buses  such 
as  ours  are  permitted  to  operate,  they  will 
contribute  stgniflcantly  to  the  reduction  of 
this  congestion. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  you  to  keep  in  mind 
when  the  above  bill  comes  before  you  that 
a  vote  In  favor  of  the  bill  will  be  appreciated 
by  the  100,000.000  passengers  which  Grey- 
hound carries  every  year,  by  the  125,000  Grey- 
hound shareholders  and  by  our  35,000  em- 
ployees. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Gerald  H.  TRAtrrMAK. 

President. 

A   Wider    Bx7s   Is   a    Safer   Bus 

Adding  six  inches  to  the  width  means: 

Height  can  be  Increased  to  12  feet. 

Passengers  and  driver  are  raised  above 
point  of  most  collision  Impact. 

Driver  has  better  visibility,  greater  safety 
in  case  of  head-on  collision,  reduced  road 
splash  and  dirt  on  windshield  and  side  win- 
dows In  wet  weather. 

Lower  center  of  gravity  gives  Improved  re- 
sistance to  overturning  and  sldesway. 

stronger  materials  can  be  used — stainless 
steel  for  greater  passenger  protection,  less 
structured  weakening  from  corrosion. 

Larger  tires  can  be  used — 46  per  cent  more 
tires  in  contact  with  road  for  better  steering 
control,  greater  skid  resistance,  more  effective 
braking,  improved  road  adhesion. 

Larger  brakes  can  be  provided — 68.8  per 
cent  greater  total  brake  shoe  area — 20.6 
per  cent  greater  effective  brake  shoe  i^rea  per 
ton  of  gross  vehicle  weight. 

Improved  suspension — air  suspension  bel- 
lows can  be  located  at  extreme  outboard 
points — 2'i  times  farther  apart  than  conven- 
tional buses:  greatly  Improved  stability — less 
sldesway;  much  higher  resistance  to  overturn 
tendencies:  Improves  steering:  less  "lean"  or 
"roll"  on  curves  and  corners. 

House  of  REPRESENTATrvcs, 
Washington.  D.C,  September  6.  1968. 
Re  letter  of  September  3  regarding  Senate 

BlU  No.  2658. 
Mr.  Gerald  H.  Trautman. 
Prexident.  the  Greyhound  Corp., 
Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Trautman:  I  am  particularly  dis- 
turbed by  your  letter  of  September  3  for  two 
reasons.  First,  the  last  paragraph  seemed  to 
contain  a  rather  veiled  and  bald  threat  that 
I  would  be  risking  defeat  at  the  polls  if  I 
voted  my  conscience  and  opposed  the  truck 
bin.  You  seem  to  Imply  that  Greyhound's 
100,000,000  passengers,  125,000  shareholders, 
and  35.000  employees  will  vote  against  any 
Congressman  who  choose  to  oppose  the  bill. 
This  type  of  persuasion  is  an  affront  to  the 
workings  of  the  democratic  system.  It  is  the 
worst  sort  of  pressure  tactics  and  typical  ol 
the  methods  used  by  the  trucking  industry 
to  railroad  this  bill  through  the  Senate  and 
through  the  House  Committee. 

Secondly,  I  am  also  dismayed  at  the  confi- 
dence of  the  bus  industry  In  its  ability  to 
make  Congress  follow  its  whims.  It  has  come 
to  my  attention,  both  from  testimony  in  the 
hearings  and  from  other  sources,  that  motor- 
bus  operators  have  already  ordered  a  good 
number  of  these  large  102  inch  buses.  I  have 
noticed  as  well  that  New  York,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia  have  passed  legislation  to  permit  the 
operation  of  102  inch  wide  buses  on  their 
State  highways  "when"  the  Federal  limit  is 
raised  to  allow  such  vehicles  on  the  Inter- 
state system.  Isn't  this  rather  presumptive? 
Similarly,  in  a  trucking  publication.  I  ob- 
served the  following  caption  under  a  picture 
of  your  new  102  inch  "svtper-bus": 
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"Greyhound's  new  bus  of  tomorrow  Js 
undergoing  exacting  road  and  weather  testing 
m  the  Far  West.  The  43-pas6enger  bus  Is 
finishing  a  series  of  test  runs  across  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  between  San 
FrancUco  and  Reno,  Nevada.  It's  next  sched- 
uled to  begin  road  testing  over  a  112-mlle 
desert  route  between  Los  Angeles  and  Las 
Vegas.  The  Supercrulser.  six  Inches  wider 
and  a  foot  taller  than  other  intercity  buses. 
Is  expected  to  become  operational  in  Cfcy- 
honnd's  four  bus  divisions  later  this  year." 
What  remarkable  clairvoyance  Into  the 
minds  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  your 
company  seems  to  exhibit!  You  seem  to  be 
telling  us  because  you  have  had  the  gall  to 
go  ahead  and  spend  several  million  dollars 
In  research  and  have  now  begun  production 
that  we  should  rubber-stamp  your  decision. 
The  Congress  simply  does  not  operate  this 
way. 

At  present,  as  we  both  know,  these  buses 
are  allowed  to  operate  In  less  than  a  dozen 
States.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  these 
intercity  buses  if  Congress  does  not  see  fit 
to  pass  this  legislation? 

Mr.  Trautman,  to  put  it  mildly,  I  am  ap- 
palled at  the  operating  procedures  the  motor- 
bus  industry  seems  to  be  employing.  You 
appear  to  irrevocably  commit  yourselves  to 
an  expensive  course  of  action  and  then  as- 
sume you  can  bend  the  arms  of  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  as  well  as  State  legislators,  to 
ratify  vour  calculated  gamble  and  turn  It 
Into  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  think  the  tactics  and  procedures  you 
have  exhibited  are  deplorable. 
With  warmest  regards, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Fred  Schwengel. 
Jlf ember  of  Congress. 


FREEMAN  AIMS  AT  STATISTICS,  NOT 
HUNGER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  I  Mr.  BattinI  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
much  about  raging  hunger  in  the  United 
States  lately,  but  if  an  incident  in  my 
State  is  indicative  of  the  nationwide 
problem,  this  issue  is  grossly  overrated. 
It  is  now  4  months  since  the  Citizens 
Board  of  Inquiry  into  Hunger  and  Mal- 
nutrition in  the  United  States  reported 
that  thousands  of  people  were  starving 
in  256  counties  in  America.  The  reper- 
cussions of  this  counterfeit  report  con- 
tinue. This  report  was  the  result  of  a 
Washington-conducted  study  by  a  com- 
mittee named  by  United  Auto  Workers 
president,  Walter  Reuther.  It  was  un- 
official and  undocumented — in  fact,  the 
authorities  in  nearly  every  county  named 
repudiated  the  findings. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Free- 
man, however,  evidently  took  the  report 
as  the  unblemished  truth  and  instead 
of  acting,  he  reacted— No  he  overreacted. 
Now  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
does  have  the  faculties  to  distribute  food 
to  needy  families  and  Congress  has  pro- 
vided funds  for  this  purpose.  Freeman 
has  been  in  office  for  7V2  years— surely 
time  enough  to  understand  his  responsi- 
bilities. Notwithstanding  his  long  tenure 
in  this  office,  he  did  not  know  whether 
there  were  indeed  256  counUes  where 
hunger  was  rampant.  In  the  wake  of  the 
Reuther  report,  USDA  sent  out  officials 
to  set  up  free  food  programs  in  those 
coimties  which  were  supposed  to  be  suf- 
fering. It  did  not  make  any  difference 


that  Federal  food  stamp  and  commodity 
distribution  programs  were  at  work  in 
most  of  those  counties  already.  If  Walter 
Reuther  said  there  were  hungry  people 
there,  it  must  be  so. 

I  know  for  a  fact  that  one  of  tnosc 
counties  did  not  need  free  food,  did  not 
want  food  stamps,  and  was  capable  and 
willing  to  handle  the  problems  of  any 
needy  people  who  resided  there.  Wibaux 
County,  Mont.,  was  earmarked  as  a  needy 
county  by  a  group  of  people  who  were 
so  sure  of  their  conclusions  that  they  did 
not  even  visit  the  area  or  contact  the 
couiity  authorities.  And  Orvllle  Freeman 
accepted  the  Reuther  committee  report 
over  the  words  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners, county  health  officers.  Gov.  Tim 
Babcock,  and  the  congressional  delega- 
tion So  positive  was  the  health  officer. 
Dr  Clarence  A.  Bush,  that  there  was  no 
incidence  of  hunger  in  this  county,  he 
offered  a  $100  reward  to  anyone  who 
could  prove  this  case.  No  one  has  called 
for  that  reward  after  4  months. 

A  few  days  after  the  Reuther  report 
was  issued,  Wibaux  County  officials  were 
visited  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Ernst,  western 
director  of  the  Consumer  and  Food  Mar- 
keting Service.  . 

Mr  Ernst  notified  coiuity  commission- 
ers that  a  food  distribution  center  would 
be  set  up  in  the  town  of  Wibaux  and 
asked  for  their  help. 

The  county  commissioners,  all  long- 
time residents  of  the  county  and  per- 
sDnally  familiar  with  almost  all  of  the 
1  700  other  residents,  informed  Mr.  Ernst 
that  they  were  perfectly  capable  of  han- 
dUng  any  welfare  needs  under  tneir 
jurisdiction. 

Then  the  clincher  was  delivered  by 
Ernst:  If  the  county  refused  to  take  part 
in  the  program.  Federal  employees  would 
be  brought  in  to  distribute  the  free  food 
without  their  help. 

Being  reasonable  men,  though  not 
overly  awed  by  the  authoritative  manner 
of  Mr  Ernst,  the  commissioners  asked 
for  a  study  of  the  county  to  determine 
if  food  handouts  were  needed.  They 
wanted  to  prove  that  the  Reuther  report 
was  erroneous,  but  Ernst  declared  that 
the  way  to  tell  if  the  food  was  needed 
would  be  to  estabUsh  a  distribution  cen- 
ter and  see  if  anybody  applied  for  assist- 
ance He  assured  the  commissioners, 
though,  that  the  timing  of  the  Reuther 
report  to  the  arrival  of  the  free  food  was 
coincidental  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
USDA's  decision  that  Wibaux  needed 
hunger  help.  This  quote  came  directly 
from  an  Associated  Press  report  of  the 
meeting  between  Ernst  and  county 
commissioners : 

Ernst  told  the  group  that  the  decision  to 
set  up  a  food  distribution  program  in  the 
county  was  a  mandate  from  Washington 
DC.  and  he  would  do  bo  with  or  without 
local  assistance. 

Ernst  and  Freeman  did  not  have  their 
stories  straight. 

In  a  letter  to  Gov.  Tim  Babcock,  Au- 
gust 21,  Freeman  said  his  department 
was  not  responsible  for  Wibaux'  desig- 
nation as  a  hunger  county. 

It  was  designated  a  hunger  county  in  the 
report  last  spring  by  the  Citizen's  Board  ol 
Inquiry  into  Hunger  and  Malnutrition  in  the 
United  States- 


Freeman's  letter  to  Governor  Babcock 
said.  i 

But  Mr.  Freeman  was  more  pleasant 
than  Ernst.  He  told  the  Governor  that 
Wibaux  did  not  have  to  have  a  commod- 
ity distribution  if  the  county  did  not 
want  one.  His  Department  "would  be 
pleased  to  consider  a  request  for  food 
stamp  participation." 

County  commissioners  did  not  want  a 
food  stamp  program,  they  do  not  want 
the  commodity  distribution  program  and 
they  resent  the  inference  that  county 
welfare  was  neglecting  needy  famUies. 
Their  wishes  meant  nothing  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  because  Free- 
man is  determined  to  show  the  world 
that  nobody  is  hungry  in  America. 

Need  is  obviously  not  the  important 
factor  in  Fieeman's  decision  on  local 
food  handouts.  He  is  more  impressed  by 
the  number  of  programs  in  existence.  In 
April,  he  bragged  that  there  were  only 
1 200  surplus  food  programs  in  the 
United  States  when  he  became  Secretary 
in  1961,  but  today  2,200  counties— two- 
thirds  of  the  Nation's  3,091  countie^ 
are  receiving  assistance  from  the  De- 
partment. If  the  trend  established  in 
Wibaux  is  continued  throughout  the  Na- 
tion there  will  be  a  free  food  office  m 
every  county  and  then  the  Reuther  re- 
port will  be  answered.  It  does  not  seem 
to  matter  that  not  every  county  m  the 
Nation  needs  a  program.  Wibaux  cer- 
tainly did  not. 

While  Freeman  was  offering  a  looa 
stamp  program  to  Wibaux  County,  a  re- 
quest for  food  stamps  from  another 
county  was  rejected  by  USDA.  Glacier 
County  commissioners  were  notified  that 
their  application  for  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram that  had  been  sent  to  Washington 
16  months  earlier  had  been  disapproved. 
Maybe  what  Wibaux  should  have  done 
was  apply  for  the  program  to  throw  the 
free  food  crusaders  off  track. 

I  do  not  think  Wibaux'  problem  is 
unique.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  reminds 
me  of  another  anecdote  of  overzealous 
charitable  actions.  It  seems  an  enthusi- 
astic Boy  Scout  was  scolded  by  his  scout- 
master for  helping  a  little  old  lady  crcKS 
a  basy  intersection.  The  trouble  was  she 
did  not  want  to  cross  the  street. 


CONGRESSMAN     MORTON     SPEAKS 
TO  GOVERNORS'  CONFERENCE  ON 
THE  CHESAPEAKE  BAY 
Mr.    SAYLOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day our  colleague  from  Maryland,  the 
Honorable  Rogers  Morton,  addressed 
the  Governors'  Conference  on  the  Che»- 
peake  Bay  at  the  luncheon  session.  -The 
purpose  of  the  conference,  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Wye  Institute.  In 
Queenstown.  Md..  was  "To  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  the  orderly  development  of 
Chesapeake  Bay." 

Mr.  Morton,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
is  a  student  of  the  environment  and  a 
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long-time  advocat  i  of  conservation  and 
preservation  of  tie  Bay.  His  address  to 
the  Governors'  Conference  follows,  and 
I  commend  it  to  tl  e  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Con  rress: 
Statemknt  op  thk  Ionokablc  Rogeks  C.  B. 
Morton  por  thk  Governor's  Conperence 

ON   THE    CHESAPEAI  LE    Ba7,    PrIDAT,    SEPTEM- 
BER   13,    1968 

To  Participanta  tnV  e  Governor's  Conference 
on  the  Chcsapec  ke  Bay: 

On  this  occasion  c  !  our  taking  a  greRt  step 
toward  controlling  t  le  gradual  erosion  of  the 
wealth  of  resources  which  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  represents,  I  g  'eet  you  and  commend 
you,  for  It  Is  you  w  to  will  shape  the  future 
of  our  Bay  Country. 

Mr.  Nelson,  Direct  >r  of  the  Wye  Iiutltute, 
Mr.  KUerman,  Conf « rence  Chairman,  distin- 
guished speakers,  pi  rtlclpants  and  guests  of 
the  Conference — It  :  i  Indeed  an  exciting  op- 
portunity for  me  toibe  here  and  to  have  the 
honor  of  addressing  so  distinguished  an  au- 
dience. I  know  I  sf  sak  for  Governor  Agnew 
In  expressing  his  gi  atlflcatlon  for  the  privi- 
lege to  sponsor  this  noet  significant  meeting. 

The  Chesapeake  }ay,  to  me.  Is  far  more 
than  Juit  a  geograpklcal  or  geological  entity. 
Thi  Bay  Id  one  of  jthe  unique  estuaries  of 
the  world.  It  Is  tr«ly  a  Mediterranean  of 
America.  It  has  a  m  irked  effect  on  the  lives 
of  those  of  us  wh(  live  near  It  and  who 
consider  ourselves  li  ibabltants  of  the  great 
Bay  Country. 

Though  Maryland  md  Virginia  share  moat 
of  its  reaches,  the  dr  linage  area  of  the  baaln 
extends  far  Into  Peni  isylvanla.  New  York  and 
West  Virginia.  In  terms  of  Its  splendor.  Its 
utility,  Its  products  Ity  and  Its  vitality,  to 
the  nation  and  to  Jl  Americans,  the  Bay 
Is  an  object  of  great  pride  and  untold  value. 

Civilization  aroun  1  the  Bay  and  In  the 
far-flung  area  of  It  i  basin  has  reached  a 
point  where  some  1  ard  decisions  must  be 
made.  If  truly  the  vl  ;allty  of  the  Chesapeake 
is  to  be  saved  and  pi  eserved.  The  stated  pur- 
pose of  our  meeting  today  Is  "To  lay  a  foun- 
dation for  the  ordc  rly  development  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay."  '  "here  can  be  no  more 
noble  purpose. 

The  strength  of  i  his  foundation  and  Its 
worthiness  to  serve  future  generations  will 
reflect  the  courage  w  tiich  we  find  within  our- 
selves to  make  the  lecislona  and  carry  out 
plans  of  action  req  ilred  by  our  decisions. 
The  very  fact  that  ^ou  are  here  speaks  to 
your  dedication  to  1  tie  proposition  not  only 
of  orderly  developm<  mt,  but  of  conservation 
of  this  great  resour  «  In  Its  true  and  com- 
plete sense. 

To  each  of  you,  p  irsonally.  may  I  express 
my  gratitude,  and  tt  »t  of  my  fellow  citizens, 
for  your  wllllngnest  to  tackle  the  funda- 
mental task  that  lie  i  before  us  In  our  time. 
If  it  were  not  for  tou  and  your  past  per- 
formance, there  wo\  Id  be  no  one  here  with 
the  skill  or  compete  mce  to  lay  any  kind  of 
foimdatlon  for  the  orderly  development  of 
the  Bay. 

I  feel  comfortable  in  your  presence.  I  can- 
not help,  as  I  refle  ;t  on  your  accomplish- 
ments, to  face  the  si  iuatlon  In  which  we  find 
ourselves  at  the  mopent  with  a  fair  degree 
of  optimism. 

The  Bay  Is  differeofc  things  to  different  peo- 
ple. To  commerce.  It  is  a  means  of  transport. 
To  the  commercial  fi  sherman.  It  is  his  living. 


To  the  sportsman.  It 


is  a  great  and  wonderful 
opportunity  for  out  door  experience.  To  all 
men,  though  some  n  ay  be  little  aware  of  the 
Bay's  role  in  the  to  »l  scheme  of  nature,  it 
Is  a  vital  link  in  tl  le  cycle  of  regeneration 
of  life — life  which  U  paramount  to  the  exist- 
ence of  man 

As  we  move  mt<  blgher  orders  of  life 
and  become  more*  e:  kgrossed  In  our  techno- 
logical and  material  world,  we  become  prone 
to  forget  that  our  urvival.  our  very  exist- 
ence, depends  on  tb  i  miracles  of  nature,  oc- 


curring continuously  m  the  surface  environ- 
ment of  this  planet. 

Though  the  Bay  has  a  different  meaning 
for  the  fisherman,  the  hunter,  the  sailor,  the 
artist,  the  ship  captain,  or  the  city  dweller 
who  finds  a  sense  of  peace  as  he  contem- 
plates Its  waves.  Its  sunsets,  or  its  wistful 
moods — to  all  these,  and  all  who  live  near 
it.  and  to  the  literally  millions  who  never 
see  it — it  is  a  convenient  dispose-all. 

Since  the  time  of  John  Smith,  men  who 
have  carved  a  life  from  the  Chesapeake  and 
Its  neighboring  lands  have  used  It  as  a  giant 
waste  basket.  Until  now.  some  360  years 
later,  the  dumping  of  man's  waste  into  the 
tributaries  and  Into  the  Bay  itself  has  not 
been  accompanied  with  any  overriding  sense 
of  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  public.  Rather. 
It  has  been  accepted  as  standard  procedure. 

Man  has  changed  the  Bay's  configuration 
by  cutting  new  channels:  man  has  ctvanged 
the  integrity  of  its  shoreline  by  filling  in 
marshes  and  wetlands.  He  has  stood  by  to 
watch  literally  hundreds  of  acres  a  year  of 
highland  flop  into  the  water — highland  that 
has  been  stripped  of  nature's  Ingenious  pro- 
tective bulkheads  by  those  anxious  to  till  the 
last  Inches  of  soil  or  to  have  a  view  unob- 
structed across  the  water.  What  they  couldn't 
sell  or  couldn't  use.  factories  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Capes  to  the  Appalachla  of  New  York. 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  have  poured 
into  the  streams  and  into  the  Bay. 

If  we  were  to  make  an  award  here — if  we 
w«-e  to  present  a  citation  to  nature  for  a 
near-victory  In  her  struggle  of  resistance 
against  the  works  of  man,  I  hope  this  Con- 
ference would  vote  unanimously  the  Chesa- 
peake as  the  recipient.  The  valiant  way  In 
which  the  vast  ecology  in  the  waters.  In  the 
marshes,  on  the  land,  and  even  in  the  sky, 
has  fought  against  the  poison  of  pollution 
and  man's  rank  disregard  for  the  living  values 
makes  one  stand  In  awe  of  the  power  of 
nature. 

Frankly,  I  hope  to  a  degree  in  the  heart 
of  every  citizen  we  can  develop  a  sense  of 
guilt,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  we  who  have 
been  given  so  much  from  God  have  done  too 
llUle  to  take  care  of  it.  Part  of  the  American 
sense  is  to  right  what  Is  wrong.  Broad- 
based  motivation  of  the  American  public, 
when  It  focuses  on  a  Job  to  be  done,  be- 
comes virtually  an  irresistible  force.  I  believe 
you  and  I,  and  many  others  in  the  politico- 
governmental  complex,  are  beginning  to  feel 
the  heat  of  this  force  on  the  backs  of  our 
necks. 

This  xxnlversal  urge  for  action — this  de- 
mand for  performance — heralds  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  age  In  oiur  civilization:  the 
age  of  conservation.  There  should  be  Joy  In 
all  our  hearts  that  we  are  living  in  a  time 
of  a  new  dawn  in  man's  trusteeship  of  his 
environment.  In  this  new  age  the  stakes  are 
high,  the  Issue  is  survival.  Especially  and 
specifically,  you  who  are  already  totally  com- 
mitted to  the  proposition  of  saving  this  great 
resource  should  be  excited  about  your  de- 
veloping ally — public  support. 

For  the  Chesapeake,  where  do  we  go  from 
here?  First,  before  we  attack  this  basic 
question,  let  us  review  the  problem  and  our 
accomplishments  to  date. 

There  Is  nothing  new  In  the  way  of  input 
or  criteria  as  far  as  the  problem  is  concerned. 
We  are  simply  faced  with  more  of  It,  much 
of  which  Has  the  insidious  characteristic  of 
being  accumulative.  This  is  a  simple  result  cf 
more  people,  who  are  themselves  each  day 
becoming  more  sophisticated  in  their  mate- 
rial demands.  We  must  have  more  ships;  we 
must  have  mere  power:  we  must  have  more 
chemicals;  we  must  Increase  our  farm  pro- 
duction through  the  use  of  pesticides,  in- 
secticides, fungicides,  rodenticldes,  weed 
killers,  fertilizers,  and  all  the  rest.  These 
things  are  pait  of  the  American  scheme. 

In  fact,  we  use  more  than  700  million 
pounds  of  synthetic  agricultural  chemical*, 
of  45  thousand  varieties,  in  this  country  an- 


nually. I  am  sure  the  Chesapeake  gets  its 
share  of  the  run-off.  This  volume  is  expected 
to  increase  ten-fold  in  the  next  twenty  years.' 

Many  of  these  poisons  persist  forever  in 
the  environment,  and  their  concentration 
builds  up  geometrically  as  they  progress 
through  the  food  chain.  We  even  now  find 
DDT  residue  in  the  penguins  of  Antarctica 
and  the  reindeer  of  Alaska,  in  the  seals  and 
fish  caught  in  remote  areas  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  We  face  the  stark  reality  that  on« 
part  of  DDT  in  one  billion  parts  of  water 
will  kill  blue  crabs  in  eight  days.- 

We  face  the  constant  Increase  of  leachate. 
a  liquid  product  of  decomposition  of  refuse 
which  works  Its  way  into  our  streams  and 
tributaries.  In  many  respects,  leachate  is 
worse  than  sewage.  When  its  Iron  content  is 
high.  It  turns  streams  an  orange  or  red  color. 
It  Is  a  great  oxygen  consumer,  denying  this 
vital  element  to  fish  and  plant  life  which 
we  want  to  preserve." 

We  are  dealing  with  heat  and  its  effects. 
We  are  dealing  with  noxious  weeds.  We  are 
dealing  with  processed,  unprocessed  and 
semi-processed  sewage.  We  are  dealing  with 
Btonn  run-off,  accidental  oil  leaks,  chemical 
discharge  and  all  the  rest  of  the  by-products 
of  man  and  his  civilization  as  they  find  their 
way  into  the  Bay  and  begin  to  twist  the 
balance  of  nature. 

We  are  dealing  with  erosion.  Shore  erosion 
is  not  choosy  as  to  where  it  takes  its  toll — 
on  private  lands — public  lands — in  this  coun- 
ty or  that  state. 

One  day  a  prominent  State  legislator  stood 
with  me  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between 
a  road  and  the  Bay.  After  looking  at  tbe 
shore,  which  was  perceptibly  moving  Inland, 
he  said  with  no  apparent  sense  of  concern, 
"When  I  was  a  boy,  this  little  strip  of  land 
was  a  forty-acre  farm.  Now.  in  another  year 
or  so,  tbe  road  will  be  gone." 

So  we  are  dealing  with  a  sjrstem  of  prop- 
erty management  that  has  no  guarantee  for 
the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  Bay.  In  my 
home  town,  you  have  to  have  a  permit  to 
build  a  new  back  porch.  I  wonder  if  there 
were  once  a  permit  issued  which  said,  "You 
have  our  permission  to  let  Herring  Island 
wash  away."  It  did. 

More  troublesome,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
complex  of  political  forces  and  realities 
which  become  snares  and  road-blocks  to  the 
orderly  procedure  of  the  scientific  method,  or 
even  the  implementation  of  the  simplest 
commonsense  solutions.  There  Is  always  the 
boiling  pot  of  conflict  among  group  Inter- 
ests, most  of  which  become  utterly  super- 
ficial when  examined  In  tbe  light  of  the  basic 
Issue — man's  own  survival. 

But,  inevitably,  the  result,  when  It  comes 
to  action.  Is  compromise.  Compromise,  when 
it  comes  to  the  Bay,  is  the  halfway-house  to 
surrender.  The  end  point  of  our  failure  Is 
simply  pushed  forward  to  another  page  on 
the  calendar.  Still  out  in  front  of  us  or  our 
grandchildren  there  is  a  stake  driven  deep 
In  our  path  to  the  future  that  says,  "Beyond 
this  point  the  Chesapeake  is  dead — forget  It." 

Let  us  not  hope  for  a  magic  wand  or  a 
fairy  godmother  who  will,  some  dark  night, 
say  these  things  won't  exist  and  all  the  peo- 
ple can  rejoice  because  the  Bay  is  clean  again. 
That  just  won't  happen. 

In  the  cold  light  of  analysU.  I  think  we  can 
accurately  and  trxuhfuUy  say  the  system  we 
have  employed  thus  far  in  managing  the  re- 
sources has  been  Inadequate,  and  must  be 
revised.  In  terms  of  time,  we  are  reaching  a 
very  critical  point.  In  the  same  cold,  analyti- 
cal vein,  we  can  say  time  Is  not  on  our  side. 
The  Bay  has  undergone  more  change  in  tbe 
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last  centtxry  than  in  all  tbe  time  since  ita 
discovery,  and  perhaps  in  most  of  the  time 
since  its  geological  history. 

I^et  us  not  be  discouraged  at  the  prospect 
of  the  Job  ahead.  Some  of  the  hurdles  have 
already  been  crossed. 

To  our  credit,  we  have  a  fair  storehouse  of 
knowledge,  based  on  practical  observation, 
scientific  research  and  an  application  otf 
scholarship  to  the  envlrorunent.  To  you  must 
be  given  the  thanks  for  your  persistence  and 
devotion  to  duty.  With  your  know-how  and 
technological  experience,  the  proposition 
before  us  is  realUtically  do-able. 

You  have  not  fought  your  battle  for 
nothing.  The  agencies,  both  privata  and  of 
government,  which  have  homed  in  on  the 
problems  of  their  special  intereste  have  per- 
formed work  of  great  value  and  developed 
essential  information.  Most  of  all,  you  and 
your  brothers-in-purpose  have  provided 
through  your  skills  and  applications  some 
very  precious  time. 

Left,  of  course,  U  the  question,  are  we 
as  a  people  willing  to  accept  the  discipline 
and  knuckle  down  to  the  sacrifices  and  hard 
work  required?  Let  us  have  the  confidence 
to  accept  only  an  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
This  faith  we  must  have. 

My  job — the  Governor's  Job — and  the  Job 
of  every  politician— is  to  lead  others  to  the 
realization  that  on  thU  planet  and  in  this 
civilization,  there  is  no  alternative  to  man's 
survival  than  to  accept  the  reaUtles  of  con- 
servation. 

To  what  we  already  know  and  what  we 
are  already  doing,  we  must  add  a  system  of 
management  which  will  develop  total  Involve- 
ment of  aU  interesta  represented  and  aU 
levels  of  government — counties,  cities,  states 
and  federal — for  the  whole  basin. 

lu  my  concept  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
HydrauUc  Model  and  Technical  Centar,  the 
\inderlylng  purpose  Is  to  provide  a  working 
tool  and  a  mesoia  of  establishing  a  closer 
relationship  among  all  those  involved  with 
the  problenu  of  an  eetuary  In  a  state  of 
transition.  We  must  move  from  a  position 
behind  the  fact  to  a  position  in  front  of  the 
fact.  What  we  have  done  is  history.  What 
we  are  about  to  do  may  be  catastrophe.  But 
here  the  options  are  open.  Here  there  Is  a 
choice.  Here  there  Is  a  management  oppor- 
tunity. ,  , 
Let's  provide  ourselves  with  every  useful 
tool  to  guide  our  decisions.  The  CJentar  and 
Model  Is  one  of  them.  Here  will  be  a  work 
centar  for  planning,  testing,  monitoring  and 
evaluating.  Here  will  be  a  common  ground 
for  processing  of  ideas  and  resolution  of  con- 
fllcte  in  Intaresta.  From  here  will  come  a  re- 
port card  on  how  we  are  doing.  For  the  Bay. 
this  must  be. 

If  you  Insist  on  terms  of  coet-beneflt, 
should  we  buUd  the  Centar  and  Model?  What 
Is  the  Bay  worth?  Let  us  Just  capitalize  the 
fishery  only  on  a  60-year  basis,  at  a  conserva- 
tive estlmata  of  $100  million  a  year.  Under 
this  simple  formula,  we  have  an  astronomi- 
cal economic  stake  of  $6  blUion.  The  cost  of 
the  Model  and  Centar  is  less  than  one-fourth 
of  one  percent.  I  know  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers can  do  the  Job.  Without  hesitation, 
and  with  no  political  overtones,  I  ask  for 
your  support  and  collective  demand  that 
this  project,  now  authorized  by  Congress,  be 
completed  as  soon  as  possible. 

To  save  the  Bay,  I  am  convmced  we  have 
the  talent;  I  think  we  have  the  knowledge, 
and  if  we  don't,  I  am  confident  we  can  de- 
velop it.  We  do  not  have  a  comprehensive 
plan.  We  do  not  have  an  mtegrated  organi- 
zation, and  we  are  not  applying  the  total 
energy  required  to  bring  this  estuary,  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  mto  a  functional  concept 
of  contKri  and  dlsclpUne  which  wUl  allow  It 
to  bloom  and  provide  for  man  the  best  op- 
portunity for  the  pursuit  of  his  many  inter- 
esta. 

Undoubtedly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cross 
historical  barrier*  and  reach  for  new  ideas 


in  regional  management  and  regional  plan- 
ning. Beyond  the  present  basin  pact  con- 
cept, there  has  been  relatively  little  hard-line 
regional  planning  that  will  result  in  the  dis- 
ciplines required  to  preserve  the  Chesapeake. 
The  Impact  on  the  Bay  of  urbanization. 
Industrialization,  community  development 
and  recreation  cannot  be  dealt  with  sep- 
arataly,  but  must  be  measured  carefully  in 
tarms  of  the  overall  environment.  In  short, 
we  miist  come  up  with  a  plan — a  plan  In 
which  orderly  development  Is  concurrent 
with  preservation  and  conservation. 

We  must  hang  the  responsibility  for  thU 
plan  directly  on  an  authority  which  either 
exlsto  or  must  be  put  Into  existence,  and 
which  has  the  capacity,  as  well  as  the 
prestige,  to  make  It  stick.  The  plan  must  pull 
no  punches.  It  must  point  out  "where  it's 
at,"  and  "tell  it  like  It  is." 

Orderly  development  of  the  Bay  will  not 
have  to  wait  for  new  technologies.  Let  us  not 
be  delayed  because  there  U  a  lack  of  courage 
on  our  part,  or  the  part  of  any  agency  of 
government  or  Ita  leadership. 

Concurrent  with  planning  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  management  disciplines  must  be 
the  education  process.  I  believe  we  have 
reached  a  pomt  to  time  in  our  civilization 
where  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  In  oxir 
public  education  systam  must  deal  in  depth 
vrtth  the  environment  and  with  conservation. 
Maryland  could  weU  take  the  leadership  in 
designing  these  environmental  studies.  Whole 
new  worlds  would  be  opened  to  the  young 
and  growing  mind.  These  new  avenues  of 
knowledge  can  lead  to  a  future  compatibility 
of  man  and  nature  essential  to  man's  destmy 
as  an  earth -being. 

Civilizations  which  have  preceded  us  have 
fallen,  In  many  cases,  because  the  manage- 
ment of  their  environment  became  Inade- 
quate for  their  support. 

If  this  Conference  can  come  forward  with 
a  course  of  action  expressed  in  simple  terms, 
with  a  well-articulated  demand  for  inte- 
grated management,  with  a  demand  on  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  that  has  no  loopholes, 
that  has  no  back-door — but  presenta  to  the 
people  the  limited  alternatives  cf  the  solu- 
tion— then  we  will  have  truly  laid  a  founda- 
tion for  the  orderly  development  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

If,  in  our  time,  we  can  find  the  energy  to 
build  on  this  foundation  with  all  our  energy, 
motivated  by  the  freedom  of  our  society  and 
the  tremendous  American  will  to  accom- 
plish— the  environmental  Integrity  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  stands  a  chance  for  survival. 


ERA  OP  THE  VETERAN 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  a  member  of  that  committee 
for  almost  20  years,  I  wish  to  commend 
this  administration  for  a  record  of  un- 
sun>assed  service  to  the  American  vet- 
eran. 

Five  years  of  steady  progress  toward 
a  better  way  of  life  reflects  the  record 
of  the  Johnson  administration.  While 
every  American  citizen  has  shared  in 
these  great  strides  forward,  the  veterans 
of  this  country  have  received  especially 
compassionate  consideration. 

Realizing  the  great  contributions  made 
by  these  men  who  answered  their  Na- 
tion's call  for  help.  President  Johnson 
has  done  more  than  just  provide  benefits. 


The  programs  he  has  advocated  have 
been  shaped  to  the  future  and  the  im- 
portant role  veterans  will  play  in  our 
society  tomorrow. 

Just  the  benefit  adjustments  have  been 
most  impressive.  Service-disabled  vet- 
erans have  realized  two  very  substantial 
increases  in  compensation  payments. 

Veteran  pensioners  also  have  been  re- 
warded with  increases  in  their  benefits. 
GI  bill  benefits  have  been  provided  to 
post-Korean  veterans. 

Hospitalization  has  reached  a  new^ 
level  of  excellence — over  760,000  veterans 
were  treated  by  VA  last  year,  an  increase 
of  more  than  150,00  in  just  10  years. 

Fifteen  hospitals  have  been  built,  or 
are  now  under  construction — as  many  as 
were  built  in  the  10-year  period  before 
the  Johnson  administration. 

In  all,  some  40  new  laws  have  been 
signed  by  the  President  in  the  past  4 
years  that  directly  affect  the  veterans 
of  this  Nation. 

Along  with  these  much-needed  revi- 
sions and  expansions  in  the  field  of  bene- 
fits, the  administration  has  formulated 
new  concepts  of  the  service  that  the  Oov- 
emment  should  render  its  veterans,  and 
an  understanding  of  the  integral  role  the 
veterans  of  this  Nation  can  play  in  the 
revitalizing  of  our  society. 

These  concepts  began  at  the  White 
House  and  have  been  extended  all  across 
the  country.  First,  the  President  made 
sure  that  "service"  was  not  just  another 
word  to  Government  employees.  He  saw 
to  it  that  devoted  and  truly  helpful  serv- 
ice was  rendered  to  veterans. 

The  President's  concern  did  not  end 
with  his  signature  on  new  laws.  He  was 
determined  that  every  veteran  should 
know  his  rights  and  benefits,  and  be  able 
to  use  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

At  his  direction,  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  set  up  a  program  of  ex- 
tensive counseling.  VA  representatives 
were  sent  to  Vietnam  to  advise  and  coun- 
sel men  about  to  be  discharged  from 
service. 

Young  men  could  return  from  combat 
and  go  directly  into  college  under  the 
GI  bill.  They  knew  the  facts  about  buy- 
ing a  home  with  a  GI  loan.  And  if  they 
were  eligible  for  compensation  or  other 
veteran  benefits,  the  papers  were  pre- 
pared in  Vietnam  to  expedite  their  VA 
claim  back  to  the  United  States. 

At  every  separation  center  and  mili- 
tary hospital,  VA  counselors  moved  in  to 
help  soon-to-be  veterans. 

U.S.  Veterans  Assistance  Centers  have 
been  established  in  major  population 
centers — providing  a  one-stop  service 
where  the  veteran  can  be  helped  with 
not  only  his  VA  benefits — but  benefits 
offered  by  all  other  Federal  as  well  as 
State  agencies.  Por  the  first  time  in  vet- 
eran history  the  benefit  has  sought  the 
veteran. 

The  constant  struggle  to  improve  the 
quaUty  of  care  has  become  evident  in 
all  veterans  hospitals.  New  methods,  new 
techniques  and  new  medicines  have  been 
used  to  the  fullest  degree  as  VA  hospitals 
extended  their  affiliations  with  the  Na- 
tion's top  medical  schools.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  new  nursing  care  program 
freed  hospital  beds  and  provided  the  type 
of  care  each  veteran  required.  Concur- 
rently,   the    VA    hospital    waiting    list. 
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ago  numbered  some 
30,000.  has  now  beeii  reduced  to  slightly 
over  3,000  here  In  the  United  States. 

Research  has  be<ome  an  important 
part  of  VA  medical  f  icllities.  The  budget 
for  research  has  clln  bed  steadily. 

The  President  has  sought  a  new  role 
for  our  veterans.  He  has  proposed  a  pro- 
gram whereby  educa  ;ional  eligibility  and 
Increased  benefits  wi  11  reward  those  vet- 


career  In  teaching 

The  proposals  pro- 

if  meaningful  serv- 


ice for  our  veterans  with  the  upgrading 
of  our  country's  economic  and  social 
capabilities. 

The  search  for  ne  v  ways  to  help  vet- 
erans has  been  conti:  ij|ious.  For  example, 
a  new  law  signed  re;ently  by  President 
Johnson  will  enable  Usabled  veterans  to 
take  part-time  rehi  bllitatlon  training. 
Until  the  passage  of  this  law  it  was  an 
all  or  nothing  affair  with  many  of  the 
disabled  unable  to  ta  ce  advantage  of  the 
provisions  for  such  raining  because  of 
famHy  obligations.  N(  iw,  while  maintain- 
ing their  family  rt  sponsibllitles.  they 
can  train  part-time  i  or  a  new  Job  which 
will  provide  a  better  way  of  life. 

There  has  been  a  constant  weighing 
of  needs.  For  exampl  b,  the  President  or- 
dered a  "ground  up"  study  of  the  whole 
veterans  benefit  sys  em.  The  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans  .ifTairs  appointed  a 
special  commission  ;o  study  the  prob- 
lem. The  U.S.  Veter  ins  Advisory  Com- 
mission traveled  all  over  the  country 
holding  public  meet  ngs  at  which  they 
heard  hundreds  an<  hundreds  of  wit- 
nesses. The  commission  has  filed  its  re- 


port, and  action  has 


on  some  of  the  mcst  pressing  recom- 
mendations. No  doul  t  future  Congresses 
will  use  the  report  a ;  a  basis  for  formu- 
lating new  leglslaticn  for  our  veterans. 
The  Johnson  admj  nistration  has  truly 


created  the  "Era  of 


Where  there  was  i  wrong,  it  has  been 

corrected.  Where  tiifiTe  was  discontent, 

vigorously  attacked 

out.  Where  changes 

have    been    made. 


the  problem  has  beer 
and  solutions  worked 
were    needed,    they 


Where  inequities  exi  sted,  they  were  rec- 
tified. Where  new  lav  s  were  needed,  they 


were  enacted. 
Based  on  the  sol 


by  the  Johnson  adi  linlstration,  Amer- 
ica's veterans  can  lo(  k  to  the  future  with 


confidence  that  the 


to  them  will  continu  i  to  be  fulfilled. 


THE 

BRATES 
WEEK    BY 
ERAL-AID 


ADMINIST  lATION 
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Mr.    CRAMER, 
unanimous  consent 
at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER 
objection  to  the  request 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  object;ion 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr 
highway    cutback 
spending — the    third 
years — was  announc^ 
der  this  particular  c 
aid  project  for  highway 
right-of-way  acquisit  Ion 
for  a  period  of  nearl: 


been  taken  already 


the  Veteran. 


d  foundation  built 


Nation's  obligation 


NATIC  (NAL 
STOI  PING 
HIOH  VAY 


CELE- 
mOHWAY 
THE    FED- 
PROGRAM 


Speaker,   I   ask 
extend  my  remarks 


tempore.  Is  there 
of  the  gentleman 


Speaker,  the  latest 
$200    million    in 
in    less    than    2 
last  Monday.  Un- 
itback,  no  Federal- 
construction  or 
will  be  approved 
3  months,  a  period 


in  which  there  would  normally  be  about 
$1  billion  obligated  by  the  States. 

This  complete  stoppage  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program  is  outrageous. 
It  flagrantly  violates  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. It  win  cause  irreparable  damage  to 
the  Federal-State  "partnership"  pro- 
gram and  those  Involved  in  it:  the  State 
highway  departments,  the  contractors, 
the  suppliers  of  equipment  and  material, 
and  their  employees.  Under  previous  cut- 
backs the  program  continued  although 
at  a  reduced  level.  The  States  could  un- 
der previous  cutbacks  still  proceed  with 
contracts  for  the  most  urgently  needed, 
highest  priority  projects — as  determined 
by  the  States. 

The  latest  cutback — put  into  effect 
without  consultation  with  or  prior  no- 
tice to  the  State  highway  departments — 
will  delay  all  new  projects — all  $1  billion 
in  obligations  in  order  to  accomplish  an 
actual  spending  cut  of  $200  million.  It 
leaves  no  discretion  in  the  State  highway 
departments  to  proceed  with  urgently 
needed  projects.  This  means  that  some 
States  will  have  to  bear  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  the  cutback  depending  upon 
each  State's  program  and  work  schedule. 
The  cutback  will  be  particularly  dam- 
aging in  the  Northern  States,  which  have 
short  construction  seasons  and  would 
now  be  at  the  height  of  their  contract 
awards. 

In  the  Northern  States,  where  weather 
prevents  highway  construction  work  in 
the  winter  months,  it  is  the  general  prac- 
tice to  award  highway  contracts  in  the 
late  summer  or  early  fall  so  that  work 
can  commence  the  following  spring.  This 
enables  the  successful  bidder  to  plan  the 
job,  gather  the  needed  personnel  and 
equipment,  and  order  material  so  as  to  be 
rea(^  to  proceed  as  soon  as  weather  per- 
mits. Stopping  the  award  of  all  Federal- 
aid  contracts  from  September  to  Decem- 
ber will  completely  disrupt  this  orderly 
process. 

This  will  not  only  damage  the  highway 
program,  it  may  very  well  put  many 
small  contractors  out  of  business.  Small- 
er contractors  simply  cannot  afford  to 
carry  a  payroll  and  continue  to  make 
payments  on  expensive  equipment  over 
the  winter  months  unless  they  know  they 
have  contracts  and  jobs  to  begin  in  the 
spring. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  expressed 
its  will  clearly  and  unmistakably  in  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968.  Sec- 
tion 15  of  that  act  provides  in  part: 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  under  ex- 
isting law  no  part  of  any  sums  autliorlzed 
to  be  appropriated  for  expenditure  upon  any 
Federal-aid  system  which  has  been  appor- 
tioned pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  be  impounded  or  withheld  from 
obligation,  for  purposes  and  projects  as  pro- 
vided In  this  title,  by  any  offlcer  or  employee 
of  any  department,  agency,  or  Instrumental- 
ity of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  .  .  . 

Despite  the  enactment  of  this  provi- 
sion, less  than  3  weeks  after  the  Presi- 
dent signed  it  into  law  he  directed  that 
apportioned  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
be  "impounded  or  withheld  from  obliga- 
tion." 

Mr.  fi^Tcaker,  there  are  people  in  this 
country  who  believe  that  they  can  sim- 
ply Ignore  and  flout  laws  with  which 


they  do  not  agree.  It  is  astotmdlng  to  me 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  could  follow  this  practice. 

Before  entering  into  the  execution  of 
his  ofiSce  the  President  took  the  follow- 
ing oath: 

I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  faithfully 
execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  will  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  duties  of  the  President,  as 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  is  that 
"he  shall  take  ca/e  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed."  In  spite  of  this,  the 
President  has  deliberately  acted  con- 
trary to  the  express  statement  of  Con- 
iH'ess  that  existing  law  prohibits  doing 
what  he  has  done. 

Furthermore,  stopping  the  expendi- 
ture of  $200  million  of  Federal-aid  high- 
way fimds  during  fiscal  year  1968  is  not 
responsive  to  the  purpose  of  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968 
that  the  Government  general  fund  def- 
icit be  reduced.  All  Federal-aid  highway 
expenditures  are  made  from  the  highway 
trust  fimd,  which  fund  Is  financed  from 
highway  user  fees.  At  the  present  time, 
because  of  prior  cutbacks  made  in  the 
highway  program  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, there  Is  a  substantial  un- 
expended balance  in  the  highway  trust 
fund.  Under  existing  law.  the  highway 
trust  fimd  can  be  used  only  to  carry  out 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program  and 
for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads.  Thus,  by  stopping 
new  highway  construction,  no  funds  are 
released  for  other  governmental  expend- 
itures— except  through  short-term  bor- 
rowing. The  cutback  has  no  relationship 
to  the  President's  budget,  the  general 
fund  deficit,  or  the  national  debt. 

Not  only  is  this  cutback  contrary  to 
law  as  expressed  by  the  Congrress,  imre- 
sponsive  to  the  congressional  direction 
for  reduction  in  governmental  expendi- 
tures, detrimental  to  State  highway 
departments,  contractors,  suppliers  of 
equipment  and  material,  and  their  em- 
ployees, but  it  is  clearly  in  derogation  of 
the  public  Interest.  The  sudden  stopping 
and  later  starting  of  highway  construc- 
tion makes  it  impossible  for  the  highway 
construction  Industry  to  properly  plan 
and  efiQclently  carry  out  highway  con- 
struction, which  increases  the  cost  of 
highways  paid  for  by  the  public.  The  un- 
necessary and  imjustifled  delay  In  high- 
way construction  deprives  the  motoring 
public  of  needed  highway  improvements. 
This  delay  can  be  measured  in  the  loss  of 
lives,  personal  injury  and  property  dam- 
age by  failure  to  timely  eliminate  trafDo 
hazards  and  by  the  loss  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  national  economy  by  per- 
petuating higher  transportation  costs 
through  continued  use  of  inadequate 
roads. 

On  Friday,  September  13.  1968.  the 
same  week  that  the  highway  cutback 
was  announced,  the  President  issued  a 
proclamation  proclaiming  the  week  be- 
ginning September  22,  as  "National 
Highway  Week."  In  the  proclamation  the 
President  urged  "Federal,  State,  and 
local  pfiBcials,  as  well  as  highway  indus- 
try and  other  organizations,  to  hold  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  during  that  week 
in  recognition  of  what  highway  trans- 
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portation  means  to  our  Nation."  The 
President  did  not  define  "appropriate 
ceremonies,"  but  I  would  think  few  peo- 
ple would  place  another  highway  cut- 
back in  that  category. 

In  his  proclamation,  the  President  de- 
scribed efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of 
highway  transportation,  and  stated: 

In  all  these  endeavors,  we  are  working  In 
partnership  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments m  the  nnest  tradition  of  democratic 
government.  The  achievements  of  this  part- 
nership should  be  recognized  by  every 
American  who  benefits  from  them. 

Beautiful,  glowing  words.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  I  can  imagine  anything  more 
cynical  than  using  these  words  in  a 
Presidential  proclamation  less  than  a 
week  after  completely  stopping  all  new 
projects  in  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram for  a  period  of  several  months, 
without  consultation  with  or  prior  no- 
tice to  the  highway  departments— the 
State  "partners." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  urged  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  to  attempt  to 
work  out  some  method  whereby  the 
States  can  proceed  with  those  projects 
which  they  feel  are  the  most  urgent  and 
have  the  highest  priority.  Since  the  ob- 
jective of  this  particular  cutback  is  to 
reduce  expenditures  during  fiscal  year 
1969, 1  see  no  reason,  if  the  administra- 
tion insists  on  this  cut,  why  the  States 
should  not  be  permitted  to  advance  the 
Federal  financing  for  priority  projects 
and  proceed  to  construct  them  with  the 
understanding  that  vouchers  for  such 
expenditures  made  by  the  States  in  fiscal 
year  1969  wlU  not  be  reimbursed  to  the 
States  by  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration until  fiscal  year  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  highway  cutback 
clearly  violates  the  Intent  of  Congress 
as  expressed  In  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1968.  If  the  cutback  is  not 
eliminated  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Congress  to  speak  more  specifically  on 
the  subject.  In  the  meantime,  recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  is  simply  following  the 
orders  of  the  President,  I  hope  that  the 
Federal  Highway  Administrator  can  find 
some  way  to  lessen  the  adverse  impact 
of  the  cutback  within  the  framework  of 
those  orders. 

This  cutback,  on  top  of  the  $600  mil- 
lion obUgation  authority  cut  still  in  force 
for  calendar  year  1968,  of  which  $300 
million  must  stlU  be  cut  during  1968,  with 
this  $1  billion  in  obligations  means 
nearly  a  $1.3  billion  cut  in  the  balance 
of  time  through  December  1,  1968,  and 
coming  as  a  complete  stoppage  is  con- 
trary to  other  cuts  which  were  cuts  in 
obligations  and  can  do  irreparable  harm. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore    entered,    was    granted    to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EsHLEMAN)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
ti-aneous  matter:) 

Mr.  PoFF,  for  10  minutes,  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 16. 

Mr.  ScmvENGEL,  for  1  hour,  on  Septem- 
ber 16, 17, 18, 19,  and  20. 

Ml-.  Battin,  for  10  minutes,  Septem- 
ber 16. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  jtermission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

Mr.  Harsha  to  extend  his  remarks  on 
H.R.  18033  following  those  of  Mr.  Miller 
ot  Ohio.  ^  ^  ,        . 

Mr  PoFP  and  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado 
to  extend  their  remarks  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  passage  of  H.R.  18100. 

Mr.  Harrison  to  extend  his  remarks 
prior  to  pas.sage  of  H.R.  13797  and  H.R. 
15245  dui  ing  the  Consent  Calendar  today. 

Mr  Lipscomb  immediately  preceding 
the  passage  of  HR.  10256  on  the  Consent 
Calendar.  ^     ^ ,.,   _^ 

Mr.  G'Hara  of  Illinois  to  extend  his  re- 
marks prior  to  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
S   3671    on  the  Consent  Calendar  today. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN  following  passage  of  S. 
3671  on  the  Consent  Calendar 


Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Gorman. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  PoDELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Machen  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Rettss  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Carey  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Udall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PucmsKi  in  12  instances. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Hacan  in  three  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  JOINT  AND  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills  joint  and  concurrent  resolutions 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  un- 
der the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  880.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MUoye  M. 
Sokltch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2896.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  C.iptaln  John  N  Laycock:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2999.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States  to  adminis- 
tratively settle  tort  claims  arising  in  foreign 
countries:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
An  act  to  amend  title  18.  United 


S    3264.  *»•»  "^^   •"- 

.  „  ,„„Hav  States  Code,  relating  to  conflicts  of  Interest, 

171  on  the  Consent  Calendar.  ^^^  respect  to  the  members  of  the  District 

Mr.  Pepper  to  extend  his  remarks  prior    ^^  Columbia  council;  to  the  committee  on 
to  the  rollcall  on  H.R.  551,  today,  and  to 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  xmanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Rivers,  for  today  and  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  official  busi- 

npcg 

Mr.  Hosmer,  from  3  p.m.  September  17 
through  September  27.  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mrs.  May  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R  Ford)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 


include  extraneous  matter 

Mr  Don  H.  Clausen  in  two  instances 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter  during 
debate  on  H.R.  18826. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ESHLEMAN)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  ZWACH. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Scherle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LxncENS  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BlESTER.  ^    ,      X        i„ 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts  in  two  in- 
Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  KUYKIKDALI. 

Mr.  QuiLLEK  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Schadeberc. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Watson.  ^     ^ 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Hosmer  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shriver  in  two  instances. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  ViGORiTO. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Moorheao. 


of  Columbia  Council;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

SJ  Res  100.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
commission  to  study  the  bankruptcy  laws  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  (Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  ,  ^. 

S  Con.  Res.  11.  Concurrent  resolution  on 
National  American  Indian  and  Alaska  natives 
policy;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 

Mr  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which  were 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HR  206.  An  act  to  amend  section  2733 
of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
clude authority  for  the  settlement  of  claims 
incident  to  the  noncombat  activity  of  the 
Coast  Guard  while  it  Is  operating  as  a  service 
in  the  Department  of  Transportation,  to  grant 
equivalent  claims  settlement  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  increase  the  au- 
thority which  may  be  delegated  to  an  offlcer 
under  subsection  (g)  of  section  2733  of  1 1  e 
10  and  subsection  (f)  of  section  715  of  title 
32,  from  $1,000  to  $2,500.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; _ 

HR  9362.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Mountain  Park  reclamation 
project.  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purpose; 

HR  10482  An  act  to  amend  section  2733 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  application  of  local  law  in  determining 
the  effect  of  claimant's  contributory  negli- 
gence, and  to  clarify  the  procedure  for  appeal 
from  certain  claims  determinations: 

H  R  13669.  An  ac*  to  amend  section  2734  ol 
Utle  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit 
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the  use  of  offlcers  of  any  of  the  services  on 
claims  commlselons,  e  nd  for  other  purposes; 
to  amend  section  2734  a  of  title  10  to  author- 
ize the  use  of  Coast  O  lard  appropriations  for 
certain  claims  settlements  arising  out  of 
Coast  Ouard  actlTltle«  ;  and  to  amend  section 
3736  of  title  10  to  a  ithorlze  advance  pay- 
ments In  cases  oovere  I  by  sections  3733  and 
2734  of  title  10  and  lectlon  71S  of  UUe  32 
Involving  military  claJ  ou: 

HJi.  14005.  An  act  t(  authorize  the  disposi- 
tion by  the  city  of  Ho  t  Springs.  Arkansas,  of 
certain  property  heretofore  conveyed  to  the 
city  by  the  United  lltates,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  1399.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  procl  ilm  annually  the  week 
including  September  5  and  16  as  "National 
Hispanic  Heritage  WeA": 

H.J.  Res.  1371.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  It  be  the  sense  ol  Congress  that  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  be  called  by  the 
President  of  the  Unit  d  States  in  1971,  to  be 
planned  and  conduct  id  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  an  1  Welfare,  and  for  re- 
lated purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1404.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  Pr<  sident  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  Itovember  17  through  33,  1968,  as 
"Nattonal  Jiamlly  Heal'  h  Week." 


SENATE  ENROLL]  ZD  BILLS  SIGNED 


The  SPEAKER 

ture  to  enrolled  bills 
following  titles 

S.  30.  An  act  to  prdvlde 
slve  review  of  natlon4l 
lems  and  programs, 
and 

S.  1004.  An  act  to 
tion,    operation,    and 
Colorado  River  Basin 
purposes. 


a|inounced  his  slgna- 
of  the  Senate  of  the 


aid 


committee  did  on 


for  a  comprehen- 

water  resource  prob- 

for  other  purposes; 


sjuthorlze  the  construe- 

maintenance    of    the 

project,  and  for  other 


BILLS  PRESE  «TED  TO  THE 
PRES;  DENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  frc  m  the  Committee  on 
House  Admin:  stratlc  n,  reported  that  that 
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present  to  the  Presid  snt,  for  his  approval. 


bills  of  the  House  of 


the  following  titles: 


H.R.  10573.  To  provlc  e  authority  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  t^e  "Truth  in  Negotia- 
tions Act"; 

HJt.  10911.  To  provide  for  preparation  of  a 
roll  of  persons  of  Cal  fornla  Indian  descent 
of    certain    Judgment 


relief  of  certain  prop- 


and    the   distribution 
funds: 

H.R.  11552.  For  the 
erty  owners  In  Tate  Cdunty,  Miss.; 

H.R.  11782.  To  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Inter  or  to  accept  allotment 
relinquishments,  app  tjve  a  lieu  allotment 
selection,  and  issue  ap]  roprtate  patents  there- 
for to  the  heirs  of  Do:  ly  McCovey; 

H.R.  14205.  To  provl  le  for  the  dlspoetlon  of 
funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  in  fav- 
or of  the  Creek  Natlc  i  of  Indians  In  Indian 
Claims  Commission  (  ocket  No.  31,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  15268.  To  autl  orlze  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  lend  certa:  n  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  equipment  anc  provide  certain  serv- 
ices to  the  Boy  Sco\  ts  of  America  for  use 
in  the  1969  National .  amboree,  and  for  other 
purpoees; 

H.R.  16211.  To  prov  de  for  the  disposition 


of  funds  appropriated 


favor  of  the  Creek  Na  tion  of  Indians  In  In- 
dians Claims  Commission  docket  No.  376,  and 
for  other  purposes; 
H.R.  16403.  To  provide  for  the  disposition 


of  funds  appropriated 

favor  of  the  Delaware 

Indian  Claims  Commission-  docket  No, 

and  for  other  piu-poaes 


to  pay  a  Judgment  in 


to  pay  a  Judgment  In 

Nation  of  Indians  In 

387, 


H.R.  16880.  To  authorlae  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for  rein- 
statement of  oil  and  gase  leases  (BLM-A- 
008348  and  BLM-A-0«8348(C) ) ; 

H.R.  17780.  To  direct  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  pay  the  special  pay  authorized  un- 
der section  310  of  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
to  certain  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
held  captive  in  North  Korea:  and 

H.R.  18146.  To  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  correct  an  Inequity  affecting  offlcers 
of  the  Supply  Corps  and  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
of  the  Navy. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
CHARLES     H.     WILSON.     Mr. 


Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  10  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Tuesday,  September  17,  1968,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2201.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  further  amend  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1  of  1968.  as  amended, 
in  order  to  change  the  name  of  the  office 
established  under  such  plan,  and  for  other 
purpoees  (H.  Doc.  No.  383) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2203.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  a  violation  of  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  31  U.S.C.  665(1)  (3);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2303.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  the  semiannual  _  report 
of  Department  of  the  Army  contracts  for 
mlUtaiy  construction  awarded  without  for- 
mal advertisement  for  the  period  January  1 
through  June  30,  1968,  piuvuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  804  of  Public  Law  90-1 10;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2204.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  need  for  more  realistic  minimum  wage 
rate  determinations  for  certain  federally  fi- 
nanced housing  in  Washington  metropolitan 
area.  Department  of  Labor;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2205.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  need  for  timely  and  effective  res- 
olution of  appraisal  problems  in  the  State 
of  Ohio,  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
Department  of  Transportation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2206.  A  letter  from  the  (Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  need  to  Improve  reviews  of  draw- 
ings and  specifications  prepared  by  architect- 
engineers  before  solicitation  of  hospital  con- 
struction bids.  Veterans'  Administration;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  5910.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  certain  lands  In  trust  for  the 
Pawnee  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  ( Rept.  No. 
1894) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  UUh: 
H.R.  19782.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  GORMAN: 
HJi.  19783.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  19784.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  health  and  safety  of  persons 
working  in  the  coal  mining  Industry  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  19785.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1966  to  clarify  the  exemp- 
tion accorded  mechanics  in  certain  noiunan- 
ufacturing  establishments:   to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RARICK: 
U.R.  19786.   A  bill   to  authorize  the   pur- 
chase of  a^lcultural  commodities  under  sec- 
tion 32   without  charge  to  a  quota;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  19787.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
in  order  to  make  assistance  available  to  In- 
dian  tribes  on   the  same  basis  as   to  other 
local  governments;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.R.  19788.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6101 
of   title   5,   United  States   Code,   relating   to 
workweeks  and  workdays  of  Federal  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  employees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BARINO: 
H.R.  19789.  A  bill  to  direct  that  wild  un- 
branded  horses,  mares,  colts,  and  burros  be 
declared  to  be  endangered  species  of  wild- 
life;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BUTTON: 
nR.  19790.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  If  any  of  certain  relatives  of 
such  member  dies,  is  captured,  is  missing  In 
action,  or  is  totally  disabled  as  a  result  of 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    CUNNINGHAM    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Hallbck)  : 
HJt.  19791.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  m 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  CoAt, 
relating   to  civil   service  retirement:    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HOBMER: 
H.J.  Res.  1457.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MIZE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  820.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  upon  the  President  to  implement  the 
foreign  economic  policy  of  the  United  States 
by  terminating  controls  on  foreign  direct  in- 
vestments; to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr.    FRASER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
BiNCBAic,  Mr.  Bkaoemas,  Mr.  Bbown 
of  California,  Mr.  Btjkton  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  CoNTESS,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Ed- 
WAsns    of    California,   Mr.    Kasten- 
MXIKK,  Mr.  O'Hasa  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Rkitss,  and  Mr.  Rtak)  : 
H.  ftes.  1303.  Resolution  condemning  the 
Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia;  to  the  OMnmlttee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.  Res.  1304.  Resolution  for  the  Investiga- 
tion and  study  of  housing,  and  new  town  and 
commimity  development,  and  government 
financial  institutions  and  central  banks;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAIiCB: 
HJI.  19793.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Carllna 
F.    Santillan;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  19793.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Myrtle 
P.  Williams;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
HJI.  19794.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Giovanni  Buonlncontro  and  family;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  19795.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Mattaliano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

H.R.  19796.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ooncetta 
Mattailano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BELL: 

HJI.  19797.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jeanlne 
Blgazzi:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

H.R.  19798.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Paolo 
Bellanca;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  19799.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Pento-   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfornia: 

H.R.  19800.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Karen 
Woo  Ping  Kan  (also  known  as  Woo  Ping 
Kan);   to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mr  BYRNE  Of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R  19801.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Pakhred- 
dln  Entezary,  M.D.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H  R  19803.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Teodoslo 
Monetta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
HJI  19803.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tom 
Ohionas;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H  R  19804.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Jose  de 
Almeida  Sousa.  Maria  Alsulna  Sousa,  Dina 
Maria  Sousa,  and  Joee  Manuel  da  Coeta  e 
Sousa;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN  (by  request) : 
HJI  19806.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jacques 
Urbach;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  FINO: 
HJI  19806.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Paolo 
Reparto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  19807.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Calogera 
La  Rocca.  Antonio  La  Rocca.  and  Vincenza 
La  Rocca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  19808    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 
Selvagglo  and  Mattlde  Selvagglo;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN: 
H  R  19809.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vasslllos 
Seretis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri : 
H.R.  19810.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Miao 
Ylng  Floyd;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  KLUC«YNSKI : 
HR  19811.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Halina  Stanlslawa  Szczesna;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACHEN : 
H  R.  19812.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Lauo 
Geronlmo;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 
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ByMr.PODEIi: 
HJI  19813.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Hersb 
Michael  Glazer;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  ,    .  ^  ..  .  , 

H  R  19814.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel 

Stech;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REES: 

H.R  19816.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Ar- 

mand    Ezerer;    to   the   Committee   on   the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  19816.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Soa  Sean 
King:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJI.  19817.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Melanlo  P.  VUlero;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  19818.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sang 
Yun  Kim  and  husband.  Wan  Young  Kim;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  19819.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Marglt 
Erdoe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  19820.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Klaudluz 
Blaszak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  19821.  A   bUl    for   the   relief   of  Mr. 
Takejl  Akamatsu;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
H.R.  19822.  A    bill  for  the  relief  of  RaJ- 
kumar  Jain;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH, 
398  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  of  Portland,  Oreg..  relative  to 
creation  of  the  Department  of  Peace,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 
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ROBERT  D.  EN<X:H  REMINDS  AMER- 
ICANS TO  REMEMBER  THEIR 
GREATNESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  16,  1968 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  in 
the  history  of  our  Republic  when  noisy 
voices  cry  out  against  the  very  existence 
of  the  United  States,  our  citizens  should 
always  remember  the  inherent  greatness 

of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Enoch,  of  station 
WXLW.  in  Indianapolis,  recently  wrote 
and  delivered  an  excellent  editorial  on 
this  subject,  which  I  am  happy  to  c<Mn- 
mend  to  my  colleagues: 

We  are  all  Inclined  from  time  to  time  to 
imderseU  our  lot  In  this  world— to  look  at 
the  dark  side  of  the  clouds  that  hover  over 
this  land  of  ours— this  magnificent  America 
the  Beautiful. 

Sure,  we  are  living  in  trying  times.  All 
around  us  there  are  signs  of  turmoU  and 
strife — all  around  us  we  are  caught  in  tides 

and  undertows  that  seem  to  drain  us  ol  the 
energy  and.  many  times,  the  desire  to  rise 
above  our  stations  in  life.  Frustrations  are 
often  so  great  In  theU:  Impacts  that  we  cant 
see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 

We  are  engulfed  In  our  own  little  spheres 
of  living  so  that  the  greatness  of  Amerlcals 
pushed  back  in  the  shadows  of  our  minds 
Into  f  orgetf  ulness. 

At  times  like  these,  we  mtist  remember. 
We  must  remember  the  greatness  of  Amer- 


ica—In  the  broad  sense  of  this  great  land. 
We  must  see— not  the  dark  fringes  of  petti- 
ness—not the  sordid  Unes  of  problem  areas— 
but  see  the  bountlfulness  of  America  and 
lU  two  hundred  mllllonB  of  every  race  and 
color  and  creed  that  have  made  this  land  the 
second  to  no  other  nation  In  the  world. 

Look  at  the  United  States  of  America  and 
picture  It  m  your  mind's  eye  against  the 
back-drop  of  the  nations  of  the  world  today. 

And  see  this  nation  as  the  eld  desk-thump- 
ing orator  described  It-see  It  "from  the 
rock-bound  coast  of  Maine  to  the  sunny 
shores  of  CaUfornia."  

Do  you  know  that  the  U.S.A.  covers  only 
one-sixteenth   of    the   land   surface   of    the 

world? 

Do  you  knew  that  the  U.S.A.  has  only  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  world's  population? 

Do  you  know  that  Amertcans  own  three- 
fourths  of  the  world's  automobiles? 

Do  you  know  that  Americans  have  one- 
half  of  the  world's  telephones? 

Do  you  know  that  Americans  own  one- 
half   of   the   world's   radio   sets   and    three- 
^ourths  of  the  world's  television  sets? 

Do  you  know  that  Amertcans  use  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  petroleum  products 
consume  one-half  of  the  world's  coffee  and 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  silk? 

Every  one  of  these  are  facts.  Want  some 
more?  An  American  factory  worker  could. 
If  he  wanted  to,  buy  four  suits  of  clothes  with 
one  month's  pay.  His  counterpart  living  un- 
der  the  best  of  the  totalitarian  countrtes.  no 
matter  what  his  need,  could  only  buy  one- 
half  a  suit  with  a  month's  wages. 

An  American  coiUd  buy  six  pairs  of  shoes 
with  his  wages  for  one  week.  His  totalitarian 
counterpart,  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  could 
buy  one  shoe  with  one  week's  wages. 

Against  the  world's  back-drop— this  land 
of  ours,  this  government  of  ours,  these  Insti- 


tutions of  ours  that  make  America  what  It 
is- -these  200  miliion.  regardless  ol  race,  creed 
o-  color,  who  are  our  friends  and  neighbors, 
have  a  million  reasons  to  be  grateful.  Sure, 
there  are  reasons  to  be  dissatisfied,  but  dis- 
satisfaction has  always  urged  this  nation  Into 
progress. 

The  citizen  of  America  whose  station  may 
be  low  on  our  economic  ladder  would  rank 
among  the  elite  and  affluent  in  all  but  a  very 
few  other  nations  of  the  world. 

What  changes  would  you  make  in  the 
wcrid— in  this  nation?  Then  start  with  your- 
self—let  the  changes  start  within  each  of 
us— and  we  will  change  the  world— to  the 
more  like  America  the  Beautiful. 


COURAGEOUS   STAND  BY  SENATOR 
BYRD  OF  VIRGINIA 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OF   ARIZONA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  16,  1968 
Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  my  friend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr  Byrd]  has  made  a  considerable  con- 
tribution to  the  issue  that  may  shortly 
confront  the  Senate,  the  question  of  con- 
firming the  President's  Supreme  Court 
nominations. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  hear  Senator 
Byrd  address  this  body,  and  I  have  al- 
ready expressed  my  gratification  in  that 
he  shed  much  light  on  the  reasons  why 
he  cannot  support  the  nomination  and 
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did  so  In  a  most 
arly  way.  In  thes< 
of  politics  fly 
Justly,  it  is 
ator  from  Virglnii, 
cislon  deliberately 
elusions  cogently. 

Evidently  this 
number  of  Virginians 
are  proud  of  the 
displayed  by  theli 
President,  I  ask 
have  printed  in  th 
published  in  the 
of  Tuesday 
example  of  the 
Senator  Byrd  is 

There  being  no 
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Btrd  TAxis  His  Stand 

With  the  Senate  ba  ck  at  work  for  a  month 
foUowlng  the  conventions,  one  of  the  big- 
gest  Issues   Is   whett  er   the   nomination   of 


become  Chief  Justice  of 


the  Unltc<t  States  w1  ll  be  confirmed. 

iRdleattoas  are  th^t  the  Senate  will  not 
on  conflrmatlon  before 
national   elections   and 


s  for  the  new  91st  Con- 


gress that  win  convei  «  in  January  with  sur- 
vivors and  newcomer^  determining  what  shall 
become  law. 

The  lines  are  belnk  drawn  on  Fortas  and 
the  opposition  to  h.s  elevation  la  neither 
partisan  nor  reglona  . 

It  is  based  on  soun  der  grounds  than  pre]- 


This  was  stressed  yes- 


terday in  a  lengthy  a  Idress  to  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Harry  F.  Bjfd,  Jr.,  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Byrd  told  his  collekgues  that  he  has  been 
pondering  the  Fortai  nomination  for  nearly 
three  months,  since  1  was  made  by  President 
Johnson.  After  serioi  s  consideration,  he  has 
reached  a  conclusion  He  cannot  vote  to  con- 
firm Mr.  Portaa  to  b  scome  Chief  Justice. 

In  his  speech  to  th<  i  Sentate.  Byrd  set  forth 
the  circumstances  ai  d  the  background  forc- 
ing upon  him  a  dete:  mlnation  to  oppose  the 
promotion  of  Fortas. 

It  was  a  forceful  abatement  and  it  should 
have  weight  with  Senators  as  it  surely  will 
have  weight  with  pe(  pie  who  read  its  text. 

Because  Its  length  prohibits  using  the  full 
text,  some  excerpts  which  reflect  the  tone 
and  character  of  th(  Senator's  remarks  are 
printed : 

I  ask  this:  If  the  C  ourt  usurps  power  and 
seeks  to  become  a  si  iper-leglslature,  should 
the  Congress  stand  br  and  say  nothing? 

So  far  as  the  senio:  Senator  from  Virginia 
is  concerned,  I  intend  to  speak  out  against 
the  extremism  of  the  Varren  Court.  It  is  time, 
high  time,  that  the  Congress — whose  mem- 
bers, unlike  the  mer  ibers  of  the  Court,  are 
subject  to  the  will  <  f  the  people— reasserts 
its  authority. 

To  dramatize  the /extremes  to  which  the 
Warren  Court  has  gine  and  how  brazenly  it 


is  flouting  the  will  o 


tlves  of  the  people,  1  he  Court  this  year  took 


a  statute  passed  10! 
to  supersede  an  act 
last  March. 

At  a  time  when 
brought  closer  to  tiie  people,   the  Warren 
Court  is  determined  to  centralize  more  and 
more  power  in  Washington 

To  me.  the  record  1 1  clear 

The  Warren  Court 
which  it  is  not  entltl  id. 


years  ago  and  used  It 
passed  by  the  Congress 

government  should  be 


has  usurped  power  to 


the  elected  representa- 


has  established  Itself  as 


The  Warren  Court 
a  super-legislature 

The  Warren  Courtj  has  shackled  the  peo- 
ple's elected  r'^prese  itatlves  as  well  as  the 
law  enforcement  offl<  :ials  of  our  nation. 

The  Warren  Court  has  thrown  precedents 
out  of  the  window  ind  has  said.  In  effect, 
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that  the  law  is  whatever  five  present  life- 
time appointees  say  that  it  should  be. 

During  the  time  Mr.  Fortas  has  been  a 
member  of  this  Court,  he  has  established 
himself  as  a  disciple  of  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren and  has  embraced  wholeheartedly  the 
Warren  philosophy. 

If  I  were  to  vote  to  elevate  him  to  the 
position  of  Chief  Justice,  I  would  be  voting 
to  give  blm  the  authority  to  Influence  a  de- 
cision by  assigning  cases  to  other  Justices  to 
write  opinions:  and  the  authority  to  assign 
Judges  and  retired  Judges  to  circuit  and  dis- 
trict courts  throughout  the  nation. 

If  I  were  to  support  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas  to  the  position  of  Chief 
Justice,  I  would  be  voting  to  promote  a 
member  of  the  Court  who  has  embraced,  and 
become  a  part  of,  the  Warren  philosophy — a 
philosophy  that  decrees  that  the  Court  may 
cast  legal  precedent  aside  when  it  does  not 
square  with  personal  desires  of  the  Judges. 

If  I  were  to  cast  my  vote  for  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas,  I  would  be  placing  my  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  the  extreme  leftist  trend  of  the 
Warren  Court,  a  trend  to  which  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas  apparently  has  dedicated  himself. 

If  I  were  to  consent  to  promoting  Associate 
Justice  Fortas  to  Chief  Justice,  I  would  be 
rewarding  one  who  voted  to  allow  admitted 
Communists  to  work  In  defense  plants:  who 
voted  to  strike  down  a  loyalty  oath  which 
would  have  kept  Communists  from  teaching 
In  public  schools;  who  cast  the  all  Impor- 
tant fifth  vote  in  the  5-4  Miranda  decision, 
which  virtually  barred  the  use  of  confes- 
sions in  criminal  cases  and  greatly  compli- 
cated the  prosecution  of  criminals  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Were  I  to  vote  to  ratify  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice,  I  would 
be  voting  to  perpetuate.  In  the  key  Judicial 
position  in  our  nation,  the  Warren  philoso- 
phy. 

As  one  who  feels  the  Warren  Court  has 
done  great  damage  to  our  nation — to  the  fu- 
ture welfare  and  freedom  of  our  people — 
how  can  I  vote  to  confirm  as  Chief  Justice 
one  who  proclaims  the  Warren  era  the  great- 
est in  Court  history;  not  only  proclaims  it 
In  words,  but  by  deeds,  namely,  by' his  de- 
cisions as  Associate  Justice? 

As  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Virginia, 
as  one  who  believes  deeply  in  the  funda- 
mental constitutional  principles  upon  which 
our  nation  was  founded  and  developed — and 
on  which  our  liberties  are  based — how  can  I 
vote  to  give  the  chief  Judgeship  to  one  who 
follows  a  policy  of  Judicial  oligarchy;  to  one 
who  espouses  a  philosophy  of  concentrating 
more  and  more  power  in  Washington,  when 
I  feel  that  the  great  future  danger  to  the 
liberties  of  our  people  is  Big  Oovermnent? 


COUNTY  SEAT  SHABBY  NO  LONGER 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  16.  1968 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
think  of  renewal,  we  usually  think  of  our 
big  cities.  However,  renewal  and  revital- 
ization  are  important  to  our  smaller 
towns.  I  would  commend  to  my  colleagues 
the  example  of  Doylestown,  Pa.  Down- 
towTi  Doylestown  was  faced  with  com- 
petition from  new  shopping  centers  and 
it  was  faced  with  the  beginning  of  deteri- 
oration in  the  downtown  area.  Doyles- 
town responded  to  the  challenge  of  mod- 
em shopping  trends  and.  on  its  own  ini- 
tiative after  turning  down  Federal  ur- 
ban renewal,  began  a  planned  revital- 
ization  program.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportimlty  to  commend  to  my  colleagues 
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the  foUowlng  article,  from  the  Septem- 
ber 13  edition  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  which  tells  the  story  of  Doyles- 
town's  award-winning  self-renewal  pro- 
gram: 

County  Seat  Shabby  No  Longer 
(By  Alice  Harvey  Hubbard) 

Doylestown.  Pa. — Doylestown,  seat  of  pic- 
turesque Bucks  County,  has  completely  re- 
vitalli^ed  the  downtown  business  section,  won 
two  $1,000  first  prizes  in  statewide  community 
beautificatlon  contests,  brought  an  increase 
in  business  ranging  from  9  percent  to  47 
percent  to  every  participating  merchant,  and 
has  served  as  a  model  for  similar  programs 
in  all  50  States. 

But  in  1964,  Doylestown  had  a  problem 
common  to  many  small  U.S.  towns. 

Although  hundreds  of  new  families  had 
moved  into  the  area,  and  business  in  gen- 
eral over  the  country  had  been  on  the  up- 
swing for  several  years,  trade  in  old,  estab- 
lished stores  in  the  downtown  area  had  not 
Increased  proportionately. 

Many  were  doing  less  business  than  for- 
merly, and  seven  once  successful  establish- 
ments had  been  forced  to  close  their  doors. 
The  downtown  business  section  was,  as  one 
merchant  put  it,  "tired,  shabby,  down  at 
the  heel!" 

Not  only  were  the  young  marrieds  doing 
most  of  their  buying  In  the  smart  new  sub- 
urban shopping  centers;  more  and  more 
of  the  patrons  on  which  the  downtown  mer- 
chants had  always  depended  were  going  there, 
too.  ^ 

Urban  renewal  had  been  considered  and 
turned  down  the  year  before,  both  by  the 
merchants  and  the  townspeople. 

PKOBLEM  CALLED  LOCAL 

"We  weren't  opposed  to  urban  renewal 
financed  by  the  federal  government."  re- 
calls Frank  Shelley,  a  local  Insurance  broker, 
who.  with  Joseph  Kenny,  a  newsdealer  and 
long-time  friend,  spearheaded  "Operation 
64." 

"But  we  felt  we  had  no  right  to  accept 
tax  money  from  other  areas  to  do  a  Job  we 
could  do  ourselves.  We  thought  a  healthy 
community  such  a*  ours  should  use  its  own 
resources,  solve  its  own  problems." 

As  a  start,  Mr.  Shelley  and  Mr.  Kenny 
visited  the  officials  of  neighboring  towns 
with  a  similar  problem  to  learn  what  they 
had  done.  They  found  that  by  simply  re- 
doing the  store  fronts,  an  amazing  improve- 
ment could  be  made  In  the  appearance  of 
the  business  section  at  surprisingly  low  cost 
to  the  merchants. 

And  there  would  be  no  drastic  changes  In 
its  character. 

They  had  photographs  taken  of  every 
store  In  the  downtown  area,  showing  the 
stores  as  they  appeared  to  the  customers. 
These  they  took  to  William  Erwin,  a  com- 
mercial artist,  asking  his  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  storefronts  could  be  improved  at  a 
nominal  cost. 

Mr.  Erwin  suggested  that  Instead  of  treat- 
ins  each  store  as  a  separate  unit,  they  con- 
sider an  entire  block  as  a  unit.  Each  store- 
front, many  of  which  were  badly  deteri- 
orated, would  be  restored  to  its  original 
attractiveness. 

But  a  basic  design  which  would  coordi- 
nate all  the  stores  woiUd  be  worked  out  for 
the  block.  Features  that  helped  carry  out 
the  basic  design  would  be  added  to  indi- 
vidual stores. 

rEATt;RES  RESTORED 

All  -lutdoor  signs,  lighting,  and  displays 
would  be  in  keeping,  and  a  harmonious  color 
scheme  worked  out  for  each  block.  Then  the 
whole  downtown  area  could  be  tied  together 
with  landscaping. 

In  his  sketches.  Mr.  Erwin  restored  au- 
thentic features  to  some  of  the  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  and  Victorian  storefronts  that  had 
been  destroyed  or  removed  through  the 
years  and  added  others  that  contributed 
Immeasurably  to  tbelr  charm. 
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In  all  cases,  the  character  of  the  store  was 
carefully  preserved,  and  a  minium  of  changes 
made.  But  most  important,  the  Improve- 
ments could  be  made  for  $500  or  less  for 
each  store.  .     _ 

At  a  meeting,  attended  by  the  downtown 
merchants,  town  officials,  and  others  inter- 
ested m  a  more  attractive  Doylestown,  Mr. 
Shelley  and  Mr.  Kenny  presented  their 
proposal.  ^  »  ,« 

Thirty-six  merchants  signed  up  for  a  re- 
furbishing job  on  their  places  of  business 
that  night,  and  Operation  64  was  on  its  way. 
Eventually  all  became  a  part  of  it. 

Today  Doylestown  is  once  again  the  bus- 
tling, thriving  hub  of  Bucks  County. 
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A  sound  case  for  Immediate  reform  of  our 
labor  laws  has  been  made. 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  ASSO- 
CIATION ON  THE  NEED  FOR 
LABOR   LAW    REFORM 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  September  16.  1968 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  en- 
titled "An  Investigation  Long  Overdue." 
published  in  the  May  issue  of  the  SmaU 
Business  Bulletin,  and  a  siunmary  of  a 
statement  delivered  by  Mr.  Robert  H 
Jones  in.  in  behaU  of  the  National 
Small  Business  Association,  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers, 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 


An  Investigation  Ixjno  Overdue 
There  is  an  urgent  need  for  labor  law  re- 
form because  of  an  imbalance  in  labor-man- 
agement relations.  This  Imbalance  has  de- 
veloped, in  large  measure,  because  of  in- 
equities and  abuses  perpetrated  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  in  its  Inter- 
pretation and  administration  of  the  labor 
statutes,  supported  In  some  Instances  by  the 
Judiciary,  and  tolerated  by  Congress. 

Numerous  NLBB  decisions  have  been  cited 
to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers — chaired  by  Senator 
Sam  J.  Ervin  (D-N.C.)that  show  the  Board 
leaning  over  backwards  to  favor  unions  and 
to  punish  employers.  Equally  damaged  by 
this  phUosophy  are  the  public  and  the  em- 
ployee. ^     . 

To  unionize  America  would  seem  to  ne 
the  mission  of  the  NLRB,  whether  everybody 
in  America  wants  to  be  unionized  or  not.  It 
Is  not  unusual  for  an  NL.RB  attorney  to 
contact  an  employer  encouraging  him  to 
"make  arrangements"  with  a  union  although 
only  a  few  employees  may  have  signed  cards 
for  the  union.  Thus  the  small  employer  is 
l>elng  attacked  by  both,  the  Board  and  the 
union  at  the  same  time.  Lacking  experience 
in  a  most  technical  field  and  overwhelmed  by 
legal  Jargon,  the  small  employer  is  frequently 
trapped  by  doing  something  that  Is  ruled  by 
NLRB  to  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  which, 
in  turn,  is  promptly  seized  upon  by  the  union 
to  organize  the  company. 

In  its  statement  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee,  National  SmaU  Business  As- 
sociation charged  the  NLRB  with  bias  and 
exceeding  its  authority.  The  NSB A  position 
was  presented  by  Robert  H.  Jones.  lU,  of  Al- 
bany N.T.,  a  specialist  for  30  years  In  labor 
law  His  164-page  statement  shockingly  docu- 
ments a  deliberate  course  of  action  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  In  obvious 
disregard  of  the  policy  established  by  Con- 
gress. 


Sttmmart  of  Statement  to  UNnxo  States  op 
America,  Senate  JtmiciARY  Committee, 
Separation  or  Powers  Subcommittee,  by 

ROBERT     H.     JONES     III,     ALBANY.     N.Y.,     FOR 

National  Small  Business  Association 
The  National  Labor  Relations  Board's 
greatest  power  abuse,  from  the  standpoint 
of  Its  impact  on  small  business,  lies  not  so 
much  in  its  erroneous  substantive  interpreta- 
tions and  applications  of  the  law— although, 
as  earlier  witnesses  have  abundantly  demon- 
strated, these  are  sufficiently  serious  to  com- 
mand this  Subcommittee's  deepest  concern- 
as  m  the  procedures  It  employs,  in  violation 
of  National  Labor  Relations  Act's  clear  man- 
dates, in  violations  of  its  own  rules  and  regu- 
lations, in  violation  of  other  federal  statutes, 
and  In  violation  of  both  Constitutional  pre- 
cept and  simple  Justice,  to  Impose,  on  small 
business  particularly,  enormovis,  unwarranted 
and  unconscionable  expense  in  exercising  or 
defending  legitimate  employer  rights  under 

t*e  Act. 

But  for  the  Board's  different  remedial  con- 
cepts and  approaches— Its  vastly  disparate 
views  of  what  Is  required  to  remedy  employer 
violation  of  the  Act  and  what  Is  required  to 
remedy  union  violation,  organized  labor 
would,  in  my  Judgment,  have  every  bit  as 
much  reason  as  business  has  to  protest  these 
abuses.  And  If  the  Board  were  to  develop  to 
the  point  I  think  It  should  Its  conscience  on 
the  subject  of  what  constitutes  appropriate 
remedy  for  union  unfair  labor  practice.  I  be- 
lieve your  Subcommittee  would  find  union 
witnesses  endorsing  much  of  what  I  have  said 
and  concurring  In  the  supporting  examples  i 
am  about  to  present. 

The  abuses  to  which  I  refer- and  your  time 
permits  me  to  cite  an  example  only  a  few 
among  many— Involve  both  clear  arrogatlon 
of    undelegated    power    and    equally    clear 
abuse  of  delegated  power,  and  run  the  gamut 
from  inception  to  conclusion  of  both  repre- 
sentation and  unfair  labor-practice  proceed- 
ings They  adversely  affect  the  employer  s  op- 
portunity to  prepare  and  present  his  case;  In 
direct  contrast,  they  discrlmlnatorlly  Indulge 
unions    m    extensions    of    preparatory    and 
presentation  time  or  excuse  their  violation  of 
filing-time   limits   on   the   ground    the   em- 
ployer "has  not  shown  any  prejudice";  they 
deny     the     employer     effective     protection 
against  unfair  labor  practice  which,  particu- 
larly in  the  secondary-boycott  area,  has  be- 
come standard  operating  procedure  for  many 
unions;  they  ignore  and  even  defy  the  Act  s 
clear   evaluation   that   certain   conduct   re- 
Qulres  speedier  remedy  than  other:  they  re- 
peatedly offend  the  Act's  and  the  Constitu- 
tion's guarantees  of  employer  free  speech;  by 
violating  settlement  agreements  for  disposi- 
tion of  alleged  unfair  labor  practice,  they  in- 
creasingly force  the  small  businessman  to  liti- 
gation he  cannot  realistically  afford;  by  per- 
sistently avoiding  employer  counsel  in  case 
processing,  they  violate  fundamental  rights 
to   effective   representation   purportedly   as- 
sured by  both  Constitution  and  statute  law; 
and      by     asserting     actually     non-existent 
"union"  rights,  they  frequently  nullify  the 
statutorlly-declared   employee   rights   which 
are  the  very  heart  of  the  Act. 

In  all  of  this,  the  Board's  evident  and  re- 
peatedlv  emphasized  rationale  Is  twofold: 
(1)  that  Act  section  I's  policy  to  encourage 
coUective  bargaUilng  as  a  means  for  avoid- 
ance of  industrial  controversy  and  commerce 
interrv.ptto-i  Justifies  overriding  employee 
right  under  Act  section  7  to  freely  choose 
whether  thev  want  to  be  represented  by  any 
union;  and  (21  that  the  Act  has  created  or 
confirmed  "union"  rights,  distinct  from  em- 
ployee rights,  which,  in  truth,  the  Act  simply 
has  not  created  or  confirmed. 

This,  I  think.  Is  the  nub  of  the  problem: 
the  Board's  refusal  to  respect  the  Congress- 
full  purpose  m  enacting  National  Labor  Re- 
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latlons  Act  as  It  now  stands,  and  its  conae- 
quent  distortion  of  what  the  Act  really  sayi 
and  does  in  this  area  of  relative  right  and 
statutory  objective.  The  Act  nowhere  creates 
or  confirms  any  union  right  as  such;  it  cre- 
ates or  confirms  only  employee  and  employer 
rights   and  anv  erstwhile  "union"  rights  are 
those  alone  which  may  derive  from  appropri- 
ate  exercise   of  employee   rights.   Section   7. 
the  Act's  critical  substentlve  provision,  says 
employees    have    two   equal    rights:      (1)    to 
bargain  collectively  through  representatives; 
(2)    to  not  do  this — i.e..  to  remain   "unor- 
ganized" and,  in  effect,  to  represent  them- 
selves—all  as  they  may  freely  choose.  Yet 
the  Board,  by  both  Its  substantive  and  Its 
procedural  approaches,  consUtently   accords 
supremacy  to  erstwhile  "unlor"  rights  which 
it  deduces  from   section    I's   policy   to   en- 
courage collective  bargaining,  in  the  process 
effectively    destroying   the   second   employee 
right  under  section  7,  to  be  unrepresented 
by  any  union,  and  simultaneously  Ignoring 
Liber  Management  Relations  Act.  1947s  ex- 
plicit declaration  that  "It  is  the  purpose  and 
policy  of  this  Act  ...  to  prescribe  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  both  employees  and  employers 
in  their  relations  affecting  commerce,  to  pro- 
vide orderly  and  jjeaceful  procedures  for  pre- 
venting the  interference  by  either  with  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  others,  (and)  to  pro- 
tect  the   rights  of   individual    employees   in 
their  relations  with  labor  organizations  whose 
activities  affect  commerce  ..."  lid.  §  1(b)  ]. 
By  your  leave,  I  will  now  example  each  of 
these  propositions  from  cases  In  my  personal 
experience. 


SOUND  THINKING  ON  FEDERAL  AID 
TO  EDUCATION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF  XmNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  16,  1968 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents.  Dr.  Clifford  Stiles,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foley  Board  of  Education, 
asked  their  superintendent  of  schools  for 
his  thoughts  regarding  Federal  aid  and 
assistance  to  education.  The  following 
letter  containing  Mr.  Weisser's  reply,  was 
forwarded  to  me  by  Dr.  Stiles.  As  a  for- 
mer educator  myself,  I  am  in  strong 
agreement  with  the  superintendent's 
view.  I  believe  these  ideas  have  merit  and 
represent  sound  thinking.  Therefore,  I 
would  like  to  share  them  with  my  col- 

^«*^^'-  SEPTEMBER    4,    1968. 

Dr.  Clifford  Stiles, 
Foley,  Minn. 

Dr.  Stiles:  This  is  a  somewhat-belated 
reply  to  vour  request  for  my  views  concern- 
ing an  area  which  I  feel  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  be  of  service  to  schools,  especially 
those  schools  with  a  low  tax  base. 

As  you  well  know,  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  active  in  aid  to  public  school 
districts  for  many  years.  Lately  this  has  be- 
come much  more  evident  with  many  more 
programs,  the  most  extensive  of  which  is 
PL  89-10,  with  all  of  it's  various  areas.  At 
no  time  have  school  districts  received  such 
aid  without  a  considerable  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer, far  in  excess  of  what  It  should  be. 
P  L  89-10,  while  of  great  value  to  our  school 
district  is  beset  with  regulations,  red  tape, 
excessive  numbers  of  administrators,  etc.  I 
simply  cannot  undersUnd  why  so  much 
money  must  be  spent  to  administer  every 
Federal   program. 

A  major  problem  facing  practically  every 
school  district  is  that  of  providing  enough 
classroom  space  for  the  ever-increasing  num- 
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bar  of  studenta.  Wh  kt  aid  do  we  reccly*  to 
aolv«  this  pressing  ]  roblem?  A  very  elmple 
answer :  none  I  Peder:  1  aid  Is  presently  allow- 
ing U8  to  hire  special  y  trained  personnel  and 
to  start  new  program  i  but  we  must  scrounge 
to  construct  rooms  ind  areas  In  wblcb  to 
house  these  speclallsl  a  and  new  programs. 

Districts  of  consid  irable  wealth  have  the 
financial  capabiUtlee  to  bond  almost  without 
limitation  to  build  beautiful  school  struc- 
txires.  But  what  of  thq  rural  school  with  com- 
paratively large  enrollments  but  no  Industry 
to  boost  district  valu  ttlons.  State  law  limits 
the  per  cent  of  Indtbtedness  for  a  district 
based  on  assessed  vali  latlon. 

Using  our  district  is  an  example,  I  would 
like  to  explain  our  dll  »mina.  We  are  presently 
burdened  with  a  deb ;  of  $835,000.  Last  year 
we  spent  $60,500.00  (  n  debt  service.  Of  this 
amount  $30,000.00  wt  s  to  pay  on  the  capital 
while  $30,500.00  was  spent  on  Interest  pay- 
ments. Now  we  are  fa  ;ed  with  another  school 
bond  issue  which  will  be  In  excess  of  two 
million  dollars.  With  school  bonds  now  sell- 
ing at  between  four  a  id  five  percent  It  seems 
inevitable  that  our  di  itrict.  with  an  assessed 
valuation  of  only  $1,  roo.OOO.OO  and  a  school 
population  of  1760  sti  idents,  will  be  weighted 
wttit  debtaarvlce  payi  lents  which  are  created 
by  MCCAsatsaly  high  ri  tes  of  interest. 

Now  if  government  ofllclals  are  really  in- 
terested in  aiding  sc  lool  districts  with  low 
Income  families  why  not  make  funds  avail- 
able for  school  const!  action;  not  a  giveaway, 
but  simply  loans  at  law  rates  of  Interest.  The 
money  saved  through  such  a  process  would 
free  local  money  JTor  programs  planned 
gradually  and  sensibly  and  not  crash  pro- 
grams designed  mosffly  to  spend  money  sim- 
ply because  it  Is  a  rallable.  Administrative 
costs  would  be  nil,  c  ampared  to  the  present 
89-10  situation,  d«  sent  school  buildings 
could  be  constructed  with  programs  designed 
to  match  available  t  pace,  a  revolving  fund 
could  be  establlshc  d  which  would  keep 
money  constantly  available,  an  Interest 
charge  of,  say,  one  }er  cent  or  less  would 
restilt  in  an  annual  lavlng  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  local  dlsti  cts  and  would  still  be 
substantial  enough  to  pay  administrative 
costs,  thus  saving  t  te  Federal  government 
billions. 

I  know  that  "Inr  ovation"  Is  the  magic 
word  today.  Tou  can  lot  have  federal  money 
unless  it  is  spent  o;  t  innovative  programs. 
Yet  I  have  yet  to  he)  r  of  a  truly  innovative 
programs  In  the  Stat  of  Minnesota.  Millions 
have  been  spent  an  1  will  continue  to  be 
spent,  but  what  mea  lurable  good  will  result 
from  all  the  special  bsts  hired  and  all  the 
equipment  purchasec  ?  If  we  could  afford  to 
put  up  the  needed  cli  .ssrooms  we  could  lower 
our  teacher-pupil  ri  tlos  thus  creating  an 
educational  atmospbi  re  which  would  tend  to 
curb  most  individual  problems. 

I  could  carry  on  fc  r  hours  on  this  subject 
but  this  letter  is  aire  idy  reaching  these  pro- 
portions. There  are  hose  who  will  dispute 
my  thinking  but  I  firmly  believe  that  most 
down-to-earth  educal  ors  will  agree  with  the 
views  I  have  expreese(  I. 
Very  sincerely, 

R.  F.  Wi 


PRESsuRiz:  :p  schools 


HON.  STRORI  THURMOND 

or  SOTTTB    CASOLINA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF 
Monday. 


CHE  UNITED  STATES 
16,  1968 


Sept  '.mber 


Mr.  THXJRMONEJ 
a  long  time  now. 
HEW  have  been 
own  school 
to  the  law  or  the 
the  children  affecteti 


,  Mr.  President,  for 

the  bureaucrats  In 

illegally  pushing  their 

guidelines  without  reference 

educational  needs  of 

In  recent  months, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HEW  has  been  stepping  up  their  attack 
on  schoolchildren  with  the  result  that 
our  schools  In  South  Carolina  are  on  the 
verge  of  crisis. 

The  Chesterfield  schools  have  been 
shut  down  temporarily.  In  Cameron,  the 
school  has  closed  completely.  In  Colimi- 
bla  and  many  other  areas  there  have 
been  many  stormy  parents'  meetings,  de- 
manding an  end  to  Washington  mter- 
ference  with  their  children. 

This  situation  has  been  summed  up  ad- 
mirably in  the  State,  of  Columbia,  S.C. 
The  State  says: 

Let's  face  It.  The  pubUc  schools  are  in  a 
flrst-class  mess.  Education  In  many  areas 
has  Been  given  a  wobbly  seat  far  In  the  back 
of  the  classroom. 

Mr.  President,  this  editorial  expresses 
clearly  the  problems  and  frustrations  of 
our  citizens.  I  ask  tmanlmous  consent 
that, it  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows : 

Pressurized  Schools 

Let's  face  It.  The  public  schools  are  in  a 
first-class  mess.  Education  in  many  areas 
has  been  given  a  wobbly  seat  far  In  the  back 
of  the  classroom  and  Integration  Is  a  noisy, 
boisterous  kid  in  the  front  row.  There  seems 
to  be  almost  as  many  lawyers  as  teachers  in 
the  act. 

South  Carolina  managed  to  cope  with  the 
first  wave  of  siieclflc  desegregation  edicts  In 
1963,  1964,  and  1965  and  emerge  with  Its 
public  school  education  program  intact.  Most 
South  Carolinians  accepted  the  demise  of 
legal  segregation  and  accommodated  them- 
selv^  to  it.  Education  kept  moving  along, 
and  with  it  Integration  was  gaining  ground — 
too  slowly  for  some,  perhaps,  but  neverthe- 
less, gaining. 

The  wheels  were  greased  by  something 
called  freedom  of  choice — a  desegregation 
plan  which  gave  each  child,  whatever  his 
race,  the  right  to  select  the  school  he  wanted 
to  attend.  In  theory.  If  the  school  wasn't 
over-crowded,  he  would  be  given  his  choice. 
It  was  a  reasoned  approach  to  a  difllcult 
problem.  And  where  it  was  applied  In  good 
faith  by  school  boards  and  Negroes  weren't 
cowed  or  coerced  by  die-hard  whites,  it 
worked  to  the  satisfaction  of  most  whites  and 
Negroes. 

But  this  was  not  what  the  pushy,  auto- 
cratic bureaucrats  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  had  in  mind. 
They  wanted  total  Integration,  the  total  ab- 
olition of  blraclal  schools  systems  regardless 
of  the  effect  on  quality  education,  regardless 
of  the  desires  of  parents  who  support  the 
schools,   regardless   of   local   differences   and 

difficulties.  

And  yet  these  characters  from  HEW,  and 
their  allies  in  the  Departments  of  Justice, 
were  hemmed  in  by  a  generally  favorable  Ju- 
dicial opinion  of  the  freedom-of-cholce  con- 
cept. Unfortunately,  they  had  other  allies — 
the  die-hard  segregationists  on  school  boards 
who  refused  to  implement  the  choice  plans  in 
good  faith.  These  provided  the  Washington 
Integrators  with  fresh  legal  targets. 

Out  of  Alabama  arose  a  case  which  re- 
sulted in  a  1967  decision  containing  these 
words:  "The  only  school  desegregation  plan 
that  meets  constitutional  standards  is  the 
one  that  works."  And  this  line:  "A  school 
child  has  no  Inalienable  right  to  choose  his 
school." 

At  that  moment  the  fabric  of  the  freedom- 
of-cholce  concept  began  unraveling.  All  over 
the  South  cases  were  brought  in  districts 
where  the  choice  plans  had  resulted  to  mini- 
mal desegregation. 
Inevitably,  the  attack  reached  the  U,S.  Su- 
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preme  Court,  where,  predictably,  freedom  of 
choice  took  a  shellacking.  Paradoxically,  the 
same  court  which  had  told  schools  to  admit 
students  on  a  non-racial  basis,  now  insisted 
on  a  racial  head-count  to  Judge  the  non- 
discriminatory nature,  and  thus  the  legality, 
of  admission  policies. 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not  rule  freedom 
of  choice  unconstitutional  per  ae.  But  it  said 
such  plans  were  unacceptable  if  other  meth- 
ods, such  as  zoning,  were  "reasonably  avail- 
able" and  promised  a  speedier  and  more 
elTectlve  ccnverslon  to  nouraclal  school  sys- 
tems. 

With  such  encouragement  from  on  high. 
Wa<;hlngton's  bully-boys  Jumped  with  both 
feet  on  districts  whether  or  not  they  had  been 
acting  in  good  faith. 

And  so  we  have  the  present  mess.  Chester- 
field Schools  are  shut  down  temporarily.  A 
Cameron  school  Is  closed  altogether.  Parents 
are  up  In  arms  In  Columbia,  Denmark  and 
elsewhere.  Other  districts  are  being  harassed 
by  HEW  and  the  courts  to  Implement  new 
zoning  plans. 

Essentially,  these  protests  are  delaying  ac- 
tions. Some  will  ask:  why  try  to  put  off  the 
InevltHble?  There  Is  a  very  good  reason.  The 
present  batch  cf  bureaucrats  may  well  be 
out  of  office  by  January.  If  the  Democratic 
adminlstnitlon  falls,  eo  will  they — and  their 
harsh  and  unrealistic  guidelines  may  come 
tumbling  after.  That  would  explain  their 
current  haste,  their  excessive  pushiness. 

Will  the  next  HEW  staff  be  any  better? 
Well,  It  couldn't  be  any  worse.  And  there  are 
some  tiny  loopholes  in  that  Supreme  Court 
decision  that  possibly  could  be  expanded  in 
a  more  reasonable  atmosphere. 


A  VISA  FOR  "RED"  RUDI? 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  16,  1968 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
long  heard  of  the  radical  liberals,  and  we 
have  seen  evidence  of  this  element  in  Eu- 
rope, at  the  recent  Democratic  National 
Convention  In  Chicago  and  on  the  cam- 
puses of  our  universities.  These  radical 
liberals  espouse  freedom  of  speech,  but 
only  as  long  as  the  speech  is  theirs.  One 
prime  example  is  Rudl  Dutschke,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  attached  article. 

I  am  earnestly.  Intently,  and  vigorously 
protesting  the  admission  of  Mr.  Dutschke 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  of  deep  concern 
to  me  that  the  Department  of  State 
would  even  consider  admitting  this  indi- 
vidual at  this  time.  It  is  known  that  Mr. 
Dutschke  is  dedicated  to  the  violent  over- 
throw of  all  types  of  government  except 
those  espousing  his  own  chosen  Commu- 
nist doctrine.  It  is  also  extremely  dis- 
tressing that  we  are  considering  the  ad- 
mission of  Mr.  Dutschke,  an  admitted 
"professional  revolutionary,"  in  times  of 
socitd  upheaval  in  our  country. 

At  this  point  in  the  proceedings  I  In- 
clude the  attached  article,  "A  Visa  for 
'Red'  Rudl?".  from  Human  Events,  Au- 
gust 3.  1968,  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord: 

A  Visa  roa  Red  Rudi? 

Red  Rudi  Dutschke.  an  admitted  "pro- 
fessional revolutionary  who  named  his  only 
son  after  "Che"  Guevera.  may  soon  be  ad- 
mitted Into  the  United  States,  courtesy  of 
the  U.S.  State  Department.  One  highly  re- 
liable report  says  that  a  tentative  decision 
to  grant  him  a  visa  has  already  been  made. 
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Bom  March  7.  1940.  In  East  Oermany, 
Dutschke  has  become  Europe's  leading  stu- 
dent revoluUonary,  calling  for  violence 
against  established  order  in  such  oountrles 
as  Holland.  England  and  West  Germany.  His 
cause  Is  the  overthrow  of  the  "corrupt  estab- 
lishment" In  the  Weat. 

By  his  own  account  he  has  drawn  Ideas  not 
only  from  the  OtMnmunlst  classics — Man, 
Bngels  end  Lenin— but  also  from  Mao  Tes- 
tung  and  Herbert  Marcuse,  the  Berlin-bom 
philosopher  who  now  teaches  In  San  Diego. 
The  28-year-oId  Rudl's  greatest  achieve- 
ment thus  far  has  been  to  insph-e  a  series 
of  savage  student  riots  In  West  Germany 
where  he  attends  school.  Heeding  Dutschke's 
call  to  revolution,  students,  chanting  their 
war  cry.  "Ho-Ho-Ho  Chi  Mlnh."  went  on 
rampages  in  virtually  every  major  German 
city  in  April.  Almost  everywhere  they  went 
they  blockaded  and  sometimes  stoned  the 
local  printing  planta  of  conservative  pub- 
lisher Axel  ^ringer,  whose  newspapers, 
notably  the  mass-circulation  Bi'd-Zeitung. 
have  denounced  the  student's  leftist  tend- 
encies. 

The  studente  also  broke  store  windows, 
erected  barricades  across  streets  and  fought 
bitter  pitched  battles  with  police.  The  vio- 
lence was  worst  of  all  In  West  Berlin,  where 
a  mob  of  3,000  yotmg  revoluUonarles  broke 
almost  every  lower-floor  window  in  Springer's 
shiny  skyscraper.  The  Wall,  and  set  fire  to 
some  20  delivery  trucks. 

Dutschke  now  wants  to  come  to  the  United 
States  presumably  to  spread  his  doctrine  of 
violence.  Marcuse,  himself,  reportedly  wante 
to  see  Rudl,  though  the  San  Diego  philos- 
opher has  denied  it. 

Desplta  Rudl's  Red  background,  top  State 
Department  ofllclals  have  been  pressing  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  to  open  America's 
doors  to  the  German  revolutionary.  They 
say  this  will  prove  U.S.  "good  will"  and  argue 
that  the  Issue  of  "academic  freedom"  is  in- 
volved. 

At  the  behest  of  Mrs.  Dutschke.  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  in  Frank- 
furt. Germany,  has  already  granted  Rudl 
imediate  relative  status.  This  means  if 
he  is  granted  a  visa  he  can  enter  the  United 
States  on  a  non-quota  basis.  Rudl  is  the 
"Immediate  relative"  of  Mrs.  Dutschke,  an 
American  citizen  whose  maiden  name  was 
Gretchen  Klotz. 

Moreover,  an  initial  recommendation  to  let 
Red  Rudl  Into  the  United  States  has  also 
been  approved  by  the  State  Department's 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs. 
Rudi,  says  the  recommendation,  should  be  let 
into  the  United  States  on  humanitarian 
grounds.  According  to  one  report,  this  Is  the 
advice  that  has  been  okayed  at  the  highest 
department  levels. 

Presumably,  the  recommendation  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  Dutschke  Is  still  suffering 
from  a  slight  memory  loss  as  a  result  of  being 
felled  by  three  bulleta  fired  by  Joseph  Bach- 
mann,  a  professed  admirer  of  Adolph  Hitler. 
But  State  Department  sources  also  acknowl- 
edged that  Dutachke  is  well  on  the  road  to  a 
full  recovery,  and  said  last  week  that  he  was 
traveling  with  his  wife  through  Italy.  He  also 
has  had  no  trouble  discussing  his  visa  appli- 
cation and  consular  officers  in  Europe  have 
been  impressed  by  his  articulateness. 

While  the  State  Department  says  the  ques- 
tion of  granting  Rudi  a  visa  Is  complicated, 
there  is  actually  no  question  that  he  can  be 
denied  the  right  to  come  to  America.  Section 
212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  llsta  more  than  30  major  reasons  the 
U.S.  government  can  use  to  bar  aliens,  in- 
cluding the  advocacy  of  violence. 

A  portion  of  this  section  also  states  that 
aliens  can  be  barred  "who  the  consular  officer 
or  the  Attorney  General  knows  or  has  reason 
to  believe  seek  to  enter  the  United  States 
solely,  prmcipaUy,  or  mcidentally  to  engage 
in  acUvities  which  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  public  Interest,  or  endanger  the  welfare, 
safety  or  security  of  the  United  States.  .  .  ." 
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Thus,  Red  Rudi.  revolutionary  extraordi- 
naire, could  easily  be  stopped  from  coming 
to  the  United  States.  But  he  won't  be  if  the 
liberals  in  the  State  Department  have  their 
way. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  LOAN 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 


or   ICIKNXSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  16,  1968 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  during 
President  Johnson's  administration  more 
than  200  basic  measures  have  been  en- 
acted to  better  humanity.  These  will 
compare  favorably  with  all  of  the  social 
measures  enacted  in  the  previous  years 
of  America's  existence. 

I  should  like  to  speak  specifically  about 
one  program  that  has  provided  help  to 
disadvantaged  persons  in  the  Twin  Cities. 
I  refer  to  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration's economic  opportunity  loan 
program. 

I  know  that  this  program  is  reaching 
disadvtuitstged  i>eople  because  I  have  the 
testimony  of  several  persons  who  have 
received  this  help  and  who  are  grateful 
to  the  Johnson  administration  and  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

The  first  case  that  I  should  like  to  tell 
about  is  that  of  Silbert  Athias  who,  in 
1963,  first  realized  his  life-long  ambi- 
tion— to  become  his  own  boss.  It  was  in 
that  year  that  he  started  a  new  biisiness, 
the  Athias  Ornamental  Iron  Co.,  610  E. 
38th  Street,  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Athias  came  to  this  country  from 
Wirmlpeg  where  he  attended  a  vocational 
school  learning  to  be  a  skilled  welder. 
He  first  went  to  work  for  a  derrick  com- 
pany, but  he  started  his  own  welding 
busmess  on  a  part-time  basis. 

His  part-time  business  increased  to  the 
point  where  it  was  virtually  impossible  for 
him  to  carry  on  with  both  jobs— but  he 
lacked  the  necessary  capital  to  cut  loose 
from  his  regular  job  and  start  out  on  his 
own. 

He  had  heard  about  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration's  economic  opportu- 
nity loan  program  and  so  he  visited  the 
Minneapolis  office  of  SBA  to  see  what 
help  might  be  forthcoming. 

SBA  was  able  to  help  him  with  a  long- 
term  working  capital  loan  that  set  him 
up  in  his  own  business.  He  has  branched 
out  into  ornamental  fences  and  other 
wrought  iron  products  and  his  business  is 
growing  nicely. 

Leonard  O.  Kemp  is  a  small  business- 
man who  owns  and  operates  the  Wash- 
ington Pure  Oil  Co.  at  1026  Washington 
Avenue.  South,  Minneapolis. 

He  started  out  in  business  by  servicing 
a  large  fleet  of  trucks  for  a  company  and 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  take  over  the 
business  when  the  company  decided  to 
stop  operating  its  own  fleet. 

The  difficulty  was  that  Mr.  Kemp 
lacked  the  capital  necessary  to  buy  out 
the  business.  Again,  it  was  the  Small 
Business  Administration  that  provided 
the  answer. 

A  long-term  loan  enabled  Mr.  Kemp, 
who  is  a  native  of  the  Bahama  Islands, 
to  purchase  the  business  in  1965. 
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He  has  high  praise  for  the  SBA.  He 
said: 

SBA  is  an  organization  that  I  would  recom- 
mend very  highly,  it  is  a  nice  branch  of  the 
government  to  do  business  with. 

John  E.  Young  Is  a  hair  stylist,  owner 
of  the  Satin  Doll  Hair  Fashion  Salon, 
2426  Plymouth  Avenue,  North,  Minne- 
apolis. His  business  is  very  successful— 
but  it  was  not  alv/ays  that  way. 

Mr.  Young  was  graduated  from  a 
beauty  school  in  Minneapolis  and  worked 
for  6  years  at  a  local  beauty  parlor  be- 
fore striking  out  on  his  own. 

But  like  many  a  young  person  who 
starts  his  own  business,  he  soon  found 
that  he  was  woefully  short  of  necessary 
working  capital. 

He  went  to  the  SBA  office  in  Minne- 
apolis for  help,  and  wsis  not  disappointed. 
A  long-term  loan  provided  by  SBA  en- 
abled him  to  set  up  shop  in  modern  quar- 
ters with  up-to-date  equipment.  He  now 
has  five  operators  working  for  him,  and 
his  business  is  booming. 

Mr.  President  these  are  but  three 
stories  of  the  help  SBA  is  providing  to  en- 
terprising, hard-working  people  who  need 
only  a  little  financial  help  to  get  started 
in  a  successful  business. 

More  than  40  percent  of  all  the  loans 
made  imder  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration's economic  opF>ortunlty  loan 
program  have  gone  to  members  of  minor- 
ity groups. 

This  is  not  a  give-away  program.  The 
loans  are  being  repaid,  with  interest. 

This  is  a  program  that  should  be  great- 
ly expanded. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  articles  pertaining  to 
the  examples  I  have  just  cited  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


(From  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Spokesman. 

May  30.  1968) 
SEI.BERT  ATHIAS  NOW  TS  BUSINESS  HELPED  BT 

SBA 
Having  a  business  of  his  own  was  the  life- 
long ambition  of  Selbert  Athias.  It  was  In 
1963  that  this  dream  reached  fruition  when 
he  started  the  Athias  Ornamental  Iron  Com- 
pany located  on  610  E.  38  St..  MlnneapolU. 
It  all  started  in  Winnipeg.  Canada,  where 
Mr.  Athias  decided  that  in  order  to  get  any- 
where, he  had  to  develop  certain  skills  In 
order  to  have  something  to  offer  potential 
employers.  Realizing  this,  he  enrolled  In  the 
vocational  school  in  Winnipeg  where  he 
learned  to  become  a  proficient  welder. 

Job  opportunities  were  not  too  good  m 
Winnipeg  and,  after  about  a  year  working  for 
two  or  three  firms,  he  came  to  Minneapolis. 
He  liked  what  he  saw  when  he  arrived  In 
Minneapolis  and  decided  then  and  there 
that  this  was  where  he  wanted  to  live.  "Win 
or  lose,"  he  told  his  attractive  wife,  Inez, 
"we  are  going  to  have  to  take  a  chance." 

Within  one  week  Mr.  Mathias  had  five  job 
offers.  He  decided  to  accept  the  offer  that 
he  received  from  the  American  Hoist  and 
Derrick  Company  located  in  St.  Paul.  Even 
at  that  time,  he  knew  what  he  wanted  and 
bought  a  truck  that  he  could  drive  to  and 
from  work  and,  at  the  same  time,  ultimately 
use  when  he  started  his  own  business.  While 
with  the  American  Hoist  and  Derrick  Com- 
pany, he  started  his  own  part-time  business. 
In  so  doing,  he  built  a  shop  on  property  ad- 
jacent to  his  home.  It  wasn't  long  until  the 
business  started  to  grow  to  a  point  where 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  work  both  at 
the  American  HoUt  and  Derrick  Company 
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(Prom  the  St.  Paul  (M  nn.)  Sunday  Pioneer 

Press.  Maybe,  1968] 

MiNouTiES  Oct  I  usiNEss  Loans 

Members  of  minority  groups  have  received 
over  40  per  cent  of  a:  1  loans  made  under 
the  Small  Business  A  Iministratlon's  Eco- 
nomlc  Opportunity  Lotn  (EOL)  program,  a 
ratio  three  times  that  c  f  the  minority  group 
population  in  the  UnJ  ted  States,  the  SBA 
says. 

SBA  Administrator  B  obert  C.  Moot  traced 
the  pattern  by  report  ing  that  more  than 
2,700  of  the  total  loam  approved  from  July 
1966  through  March  1  )68  were  to  minority 
group  applicant«. 

"I  think  the  EOL  i  rogram  Is  playing  a 
significant  role  in  brlciglng  a  gap  that  has 
long  plagued  our  business  community — the 
lack  of  opportunity  en  sountered  by  the  mi- 
nority businessman,"  t  te  administrator  eald. 
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and  cordial  and  went  on  to  say  that  "SBA 
Is  an  organization  that  I  would  recommend 
very  highly.  It  Is  a  very  lUce  branch  of  the 
government  to  do  business  with." 

He  lives  with  his  wife  and  three  daughters 
at  2412-4th  Ave.  S.  In  MlnneapolU. 


(From  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Spokesman, 

June  6,  1968] 

Satin  Doll  Hair  Fashion  Salon  Obts 

Assistance  From  SBA 

John  E.  Young  comes  from  a  family  of 
hair  stylists.  His  father  and  some  of  his 
uncles  have  been  barbers  for  many  years. 
It  was  only  natural  then  that  he  follow  fam- 
ily tradition. 

Today  he  owns  and  is  manager  of  the 
Satin  Doll  Hair  Fashion  Salon  located  at 
2426  Plymouth  Av.  N..  in  Minneapolis.  Al- 
though his  business  is  very  successful  it  was 
not  always  that  way.  After  graduating  from 
the  Myndall  Calne  Beauty  School  In  Minne- 
apolis Mr.  Young  became  a  hair  stylist  In  a 
local  beauty  salon.  He  worker  for  six  years 
as  an  operator  and  then  struck  out  un  his 
own  with  little  capital  but  lots  of  technical 
know-how,  experience,  ambition  and  drive. 
Things  were  pretty  much  touch  and  go  at 
first  as  is  the  case  with  most  small  busi- 
nesses starting  out  with  limited  capital. 
Somehow  he  weathered  the  storm  and  after 
being  in  business  one  year,  knew  that  he 
could  make  It. 

Mr.  Young's  problem  at  this  time  was  to 
find  a  way  to  re-finance  his  short  term  debt 
over  a  longer  period  of  time.  His  father  who 
was  associated  with  a  Small  Business  Devel- 
opment Center  in  Minneapolis  at  the  time 
suggested  that  he  try  SBA.  His  accountant 
suggested,  too.  that  SBA  be  considered.  With 
this  advice  he  visited  the  Minneapolis  Re- 
gional Office  of  SBA  to  see  what  could  be 
done.  Bringing  his  financial  records  with 
him,  the  Loan  Officer  that  he  visited  with 
suggested  that  an  application  be  filed  for 
a  working  capital  loan.  Shortly  thereafter 
this  loan  was  approved  and  Mr.  Young  moved 
to  bis  present  quarters.  He  has  been  in  his 
present  location  for  the  past  year  and  busi- 
ness has  been  booming  ever  since.  He  has 
four  operators  working  for  him.  His  beauty 
salon  is  complete  In  every  respect.  He  has 
five  stations  and  offers  in  addition  to  the 
usual  services  of  a  beauty  salon,  the  fitting 
and  sale  of  wigs,  hair  pieces,  tinting,  bleach- 
lug,  as  well  as  many  other  services. 

Mr.  Young  Is  a  native  of  Minneapolis  and 
attended  Patrick  Henry  High  School.  He  has 
many  customers  from  all  over  the  Twin 
Cities. 

Mr.  Young  said  that  he  was  sure  there 
were  a  lot  of  people  that  would  like  to  go 
into  business  but  don't  quite  know  how  to 
go  about  It.  He  mentioned,  too,  that  the 
long  term  loan  that  SBA  offers  to  small  firms 
is  most  helpful. 

Mr.  Young's  wife  of  less  than  one  month, 
Judy,  also  assists  him  in  the  operation  of 
his  business  and  has  been  a  real  inspira- 
tion to  her  husband. 

When  not  in  his  beauty  salon  styling  hair 
Mr.  Young  can  probably  be  found  on  the 
golf  course  or  on  the  diamond  playing  soft 
ball.  He  is  quite  active  in  both  of  these 
sports. 


STRONG  ARGUMENT  FOR  RIGID 
GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

or  CALirosNXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  16,  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mai'ks  in  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  a  constituent, 


September  16,  1968 

Miss  June  Paulson,  of  Thousand  Oaks, 
Calif.  I  believe  the  story  she  relates  of- 
fers a  strong  argtmient  for  rigid  control 
of  guns,  including  registration  of  them 
and  licensing  of  their  owners.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  am  taking  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  share  Miss  Paul- 
son's letter  with  my  colleagues: 

Dear  Mr.  Teagve:  .  .  .  my  purpose  in 
writing  today  is  to  urge  tighter  gun  control, 
not  only  by  registration  of  guns,  but  also  the 
licensing  of  gun  owners.  If  you  will  bear 
with  me  while  I  relate  a  personal  experience 
with  a  gun  and  how  my  ignorance  could 
have  been  the  cause  of  several  tragedies,  I 
believe  it  will  serve  to  Illustrate  how  dan- 
gerous a  gun  can  be  In  the  hands  of  an  un- 
trained fterson.  It  is  only  by  the  grace  of 
Ood  that  I  am  alive  twenty  years  after  this 
near-death  incident. 

In  1949  I  became  a  partner  in  a  feed  store- 
pet  shop  business  in  North  Long  Beach.  I 
lived  in  an  apartment  at  the  rear  of  the 
building.  There  was  a  rash  of  burglaries  in 
the  community,  and  friends  urged  me, 
against  my  will,  to  accept  their  .38  revolver 
for  self -protection.  I  did  not  know  how  to 
use  It.  load  It,  care  for  it  and  I  was  afraid  of 
it,  but  they  talked  me  into  it.  Error  No.  1: 
Loaning  a  gun  to  an  incompetent  handler.  I 
reluctantly  accepted  the  gun.  and  placed  It 
atop  a  six-foot  Sears  wardrobe  by  the  door  of 
my  little  apartment. 

The  burglar  got  around  to  me.  I  was 
awakened  one  night  by  the  deep  growl  of  a 
little  stray  dog  which  had  adopted  me  and 
which  slept  on  the  doormat.  In  the  dark  I 
tiptoed  about,  reached  for  the  gun  and  {Er- 
ror No.  2)  gingerly  carried  It  between  my 
thumb  and  forefinger.  I  quietly  went 
through  the  feedroom,  peeked  out  Into  the 
front  of  the  store  and  saw  a  man  at  the 
cash  register,  outlined  against  the  street- 
lights outdoors.  The  only  smart  thing  I  did 
throughout  was  to  yell,  "Olttem,  Daisy 
June",  and  with  that,  the  man  bolted  and 
took  out  down  the  alley  vrlth  the  little  dog 
yapping  and  probably  biting,  as  I  heard  him 
holler.  Soon  the  good  little  dog  came  back, 
looking  very  pleased  with  herself.  Did  she 
ever  get  praise ! 

Now  comes  «:rror  No.  3:  Still  carrying  the 
gun  between  two  fingers,  I  went  to  phone 
the  police,  and  started  to  return  to  the  apart- 
ment to  get  out  of  my  nightgown  and  into 
£ome  clothes.  As  I  rounded  the  corner  back 
through  the  feedroom,  I  stumbled  over  a 
feed  bag.  To  prevent  shooting  myself  I  now 
grabbed  the  gun  with  both  hands  and  con- 
centrated on  keeping  my  arms  stiff  so  I 
wouldn't  fp.ll  on  it,  but  I  fell  ou  the  side  of 
my  face  on  the  concrete  and  subsequently 
developed  the  worst  black  eye  I  have  ever 
seen  and.  I  believe,  fractured  a  bone  In  my 
face.  But  I  returned  to  my  room  and  returned 
the  gun  to  the  wardrobe. 

As  I  dressed,  I  felt  happy  that  I  had  not 
used  the  gun  to  shoot  at  the  burglar.  I  now 
believe  it  was  Dave  ....  an  employee,  who 
was  later  caught  In  the  act  of  "knocking 
down"  on  the  cash  register  during  his  sales 
in  the  feedroom.  He  was  the  husband  of  an 
alcoholic  .".nd  the  father  of  two  pathetic  little 
girls. 

Error  A'o.  4:  One  day  Dave  brought  his 
children  to  the  store.  I  had  reason  to  go  to 
my  apartment  to  a  file  and  did  not  hear  one 
of  the  little  girls  follow  me  into  the  apart- 
ment. As  I  turned  to  return  to  the  store,  I 
saw  her  in  front  of  the  wardrobe.  The  gun 
was  held  over  her  head,  and  she  then  brought 
it  to  a  Jead-atm  at  my  chest  and  yelled, 
"Bang!"  and  the  hammer  fell  on  the  empty 
first  chamber  (when  my  friends  gave  me  the 
gun  I  insisted  they  leave  the  first  chamber 
empty  "Just  In  case") .  I  screamed,  "Drop  that 
gun",  in  such  a  horrible  tone  the  child  was 
frightened  out  of  her  wits  and  dropped  the 
gun,  and  when  she  then  learned  it  was  a  real 
gun  with  live  bullets  she  went  Into  terrible 
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hysterics.  How  would  the  poor  child  have 
felt  If  she  had  shot  me  dead? 

I  could  have  killed  the  burglar  (Dave?), 
could  have  killed  myself,  or  the  chUd  could 
have  kUled  me  or  herself. 

Those  who  protest  registration  of  guns, 
probably  accept  as  a  matter  of  fact  licensing 
another  deadly  weapon,  an  automobile.  In 
the  hands  of  an  incompetent,  or  do  not  pro- 
test too  much  over  buying  a  fishing  license. 
Why  aU  the  fuss  alMUt  registering  a  gun?  To 
me,  It  is  important  that  the  Handler  be  li- 
censed, and  that  It  should  be  ah  Illegal  act 
to  transfer  or  loan  a  gun  to  anyone  not  li- 
censed to  handle  one. 

I  believe  there  should  be  a  fee,  as  a  fishing 
license  fee,  to  register  a  gun,  and  to  buy  a 
handler's  license  as  well,  and  these  fees 
should  be  used  to  hire  personnel  to  test 
applicants  for  competency  In  being  a  gun 
handler.  I  do  not  beUeve  the  right  to  own  a 
gun  U  so  much  the  issue  as  the  controls  to 
keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  Indlvldupls 
who  are  not  properly  motivated  to  obtain 
weapons  or  who  are  not  competent  to  own 
them  or  handle  them. 

It  was  a  big  mistake  to  loan  me  a  gun.  Ill 
take   a   dog   every   time.   Last  fall   another 
"Daisy"  dog  routed  a  prowler  out  of  my  home. 
I  thank  the  Lord  it  wasn't  disastrous. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Miss  June  Paulson. 
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INDIAN  GIRL  GOES  TO  COLLEGE 

HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or   AEIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  September  16.  1968 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  an  in- 
credible story  of  bureaucratic  bungling 
repaired  by  human  generosity  came  to 
a  happy  conclusion  in  Tucson,  Ariz., 
largely  through  the  eCforts  of  an  alert, 
community-minded  newspaper. 

This  is  the  story  of  how  one  Indian  girl 
who  had  hoped  to  go  to  college  but  was 
denied  the  opportunity  through  Govern- 
ment redtape  has  now  achieved  her 
dream  through  the  generosity  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Tucson  who  came  to  her  aid  after 
her  plight  was  pubUshed  in  the  Tucson 
Dally  Citizen. 

Two  things  are  remarkable  about  this 

story  I 

First.  The  way  in  which  the  people  of 
Tucson  responded  to  a  definite  need.  I 
think  it  is  true  of  most  Americans  that 
when  a  problem  is  clearly  set  forth  and 
a  course  of  action  defined  there  is  always 
a  response  to  help  in  the  solution  of  that 
problem. 

Second.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
has  displayed  an  incredible  attitude,  as 
reported  in  these  stories,  by  an  assump- 
tion that  it  Is  somehow  the  fault  of  the 
young  lady.  Miss  Grace  Cachora,  for  not 
checking  up  on  their  administraUve  neg- 
ligence. I  find  this  astonishing. 

This  Is  a  happy  story  because  it  came 
out  all  right,  and  an  infuriating  one  be- 
cause of  the  caUous  handling  her  schol- 
arship application  has  apparently 
received  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  ^        ,  .. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Senate's  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Edu- 
cation and  intend  to  see  this  matter 
fully  explored  and  actions  initiated  that 
will  prevent  such  an  error  being  repeated. 
I  commend  the  writers  and  staff  of  the 
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Tucson  Daily  Citizen  for  their  good  work, 
and  the  citizens  of  Tucson  for  their  open 

hearts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From    the   Tucson   Dally   Citizen,    Sept.    7, 
19881 

Loss  Or  SCHOLARSHIP  Explodes  Indian  Girl's 
Dream  Or  School 
(By  Margaret  Kuehlthau) 
Grace  Cnchora,  an  18-year-old  Papago  In- 
dian graduate  of  Pueblo  High  School,  today 
is    probably    the    most    disappointed    young 
woman  in  ull  of  Tucson. 

Grace  applied  for  a  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs scholarship  to  attend  Eastern  Arizona 
Junior  College  at  Thatcher  where  she  has 
been  accepted  r.s  a  student.  She  made  a  $25 
detxJBlt  on  a  room  in  a  girls'  dormitory. 

Her  suitcases  were  packed  and  tomorrow 
she  planned   to  leave  for  school. 

The   cause   for   the   girl's    unhapplness— 
even  bitterness? 
No  scliolar.'hip. 

Incrediblv,  Grace  has  not  officially  been 
notified  tha"t  she  will  not  receive  any  scholar- 
ship funds. 

And  a  spokesman  for  the  BIA  office  in  Phoe- 
nix where  scholarship  applications  are  proc- 
essed said  yesterday  that  Grace's  scholar- 
ship application  "has  got  to  be  on  the  desk  of 
the  BIA  education  program  admlnUtrator  at 
Sells  on  the  Papago  Reservation  because 
we've  never  received  it."  He  insisted  his  name 
not  be  used  in  comiectlon  with  this  story. 

"I  filed  my  application  early  this  year  and 
I  was  given  to  understand  there'd  be  plenty 
of  money  for  scholarships,"  said  Grace.  "So 
when  no  word  came  saying  I  wouldn't  get 
BIA  funds,  I  Just  naturally  thought  that  the 
money  would  come  this  week— right  before 

school  started."  ,.        „       »i  „i^ 

Grace  Uves  with  her  mother.  Mrs.  Nellie 
Cachora.  a  domestic  worker,  at  381  W.  De- 
fensa  St.  in  the  La  Reforma  housing  area 

Last  Friday  her  mother  telephoned  the 
office  of  Alfred  Lawrence,  who  Is  the  reserva- 
tion program  administrator. 

"Mr  Lawrence  wasn't  there  but  his  secre- 
tary told  my  mother  that  I  had  not  been 
granted  a  scholarship."  she  said.  "The  secre- 
tary said  she  was  going  to  get  the  letters 
out  soon.  That  was  a  week  ago  and  we  still 
have  not  heard  from  them." 

Yesterday  a  call  by  this  reporter  to  Law- 
rence's office  revealed  that  the  secretary  still 
has  not  mailed  a  letter  to  Grace  to  tell  her 
no  funds  are  avaUable. 

"We  probably  were  a  little  remiss  In  not 
letting  her  know  that  her  application  has  not 
laeen  processed,"  admitted  Lawrence  who 
stated  that  "the  third  reference  letter  needed 
by  Grace  Just  recently  came  in.  And  never 
before  has  the  scholarship  fund  rvm  out  of 

money."  ,^  ^^ 

The  BIA  official  In  Phoenix  said  the  gov- 
ernment this  year  has  cut  back  scholarship 
funds  but,  he  added: 

"The  trouble  with  these  Indian  kids  Is 
the  fact  they  don't  get  off  their  duffs  and 
foUow  through  on  these  things.  Maybe  If  a 
few  more— like  Grace— get  singed  the  word 
will  get  around  and  they'll  start  checking 
out  earlier  to  find  out  what's  happened  to 
their  applications." 

He  admitted  the  girl's  application  "sort  of 
got  lost  in  the  shuffle"  but,  he  added,  "that's 
the  way  the  ball  bounces." 

He  said  a  total  of  218  Indian  students  In 
Arizona  have  been  granted  scholarships  and 
additional  funds  received  Thursday  will  take 
care  of  about  20  more  young  people  who 
need  financial  assistance. 

"But,"  he  said,  "because  Grace's  applica- 
tion has  not  been  sent  to  us,  she  won't  get 
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to   Eaatern   Arizona  College   thta  fall  on  a 
BIA  scholarship. 
"Maybe  next  year." 

I  From    the    Tucson    (Ariz.)    Dally    Citizen, 

Sept.  9,  1968] 
Indian  Girl  in  School:  Cftt  Opens  Heart 
TO  Grace 
(By  Margaret  Kuehlthau) 
Thanks  to  generous  Tucsonlans  who  opened 
thplr  hearts  and  their  checkbooks,  Grace  Ca- 
chora Is  enrolling  today  at  Eastern  Arizona 
Junior  College  at  Thatcher. 

Grace  is  the  Papago  Indian  girl  who  lost 
out  on  a  scholarship  she  expected  to  receive 
from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Her  application  for  a  scholarship  bogged 
down  because  a  reference  letter  was  late  In 
arriving  at  a  BIA  office.  In  the  meantime  the 
BIA  scholarship  fund  lor  Arizona  Indian 
boys  and  girls  had  been  depleted. 

Grace,  who  was  not  notified  of  these  facts, 
hfld  been  accep'ued  at  the  Junior  college,  had 
made  a  $25  down  payment  on  a  dormitory 
room  and  had  packed  her  suitcases. 

Ten  days  ago,  worried  because  no  funds 
had  arrived,  Grace's  mother  called  the  BIA 
office  at  Sells  and  learned  for  the  first  time 
that  Grace  would  not  be  receiving  a  scholar- 
ship. Tlie  story  of  Grace's  plight  appeared 
Saturday  In  the  Tucson  Dally  Citizen. 

Indignant  Tucsonlans,  appalled  because 
Arizona  BIA  officials  neglected  to  Inform  the 
girl  earlier  that  she  would  get  no  financial 
assistance,  came  to  her  rescue.  Various  per- 
sons have  pledged  sums  of  money  ranging 
from  $10  to  $500. 

"Response  to  the  Grace  Cachora  story  not 
only  has  been  gratifying  to  the  Citizen  but 
also  Is  testimony  to  the  warm  heart  of  the 
Tucson  community,"  editor  Paul  A.  McKallp 
said  today.  "We  are  Inviting  three  persons 
representative  of  the  community  to  take  over 
administration  of  the  funds  received  and 
expect  to  have  this  committee  establUhed 
by  tomorrow." 

The  gist  of  comments  made  by  callers  to 
the  citizen  was  that  any  Indian  boy  or  girl 
who  was  interested  in  obtaining  an  educa- 
tion "must  be  encouraged." 

A  young  married  couple  at  the  University 
of  Arizona  volunteered  "to  steal  a  Uttle  from 
our  grocery  money.  If  need  be,"  to  help 
Grace. 

Typical  of  the  response  from  clubs  and 
other  individuals  was  this:  "Put  us  on  a 
standby  basis  and  let  us  know  what  you  need 
from  us  to  get  this  girl's  expenses  paid  at 
Junior  college." 

A  spokesman  for  U.S.  Rep.  Morris  K.  Udall 
said  today,  "This  type  of  situation  will  not 
happen  again.  Mo  was  furious  when  he  read 
the  story  and  he  has  contacted  the  top  BIA 
official." 

The  aide  said  the  BIA  In  Phoenix  Is  now 
to  get  scholarships  at  Arizona's  three  uni- 
versities for  other  Indian  boys  and  girls  who 
did  not  get  BIA  funds. 


(From  the  Tucson  Dally  Citizen,  Sept.  10, 

19681 

Scholarship   Drive   Still   Opeh:    Three  To 

Handle  Fund  for  Indian  Girl 

(By  Margaret  Kuehlthau) 

A  committee  of  three  Tucsonlans  today  ac- 
cepted responsibility  for  administering  funds 
contributed  by  generous  Tucsonlans  toward 
the  education  of  Grace  Cachora,  the  Indian 
girl  whose  dreams  of  Junior  college  were  al- 
most shattered. 

They  are  Holden  W.  Olsen.  a  vice  president 
of  the  Southern  Arizona  Bank,  chairman: 
Mrs.  Warren  Kraft,  president  of  the  Tucson 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club,  and 
Miss  Florence  Reynolds,  principal  of  Pueblo 
High  School. 

Persons  Interested  in  contributing  to  toe 
Grace  Cachora  Fund  still  may  send  their  con- 
tributions to  Olsen  or  the  Tucson  Dally  Citi- 
zen. 
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Onuw  U  tlM  18-y«  tr-dd  P»p«co  girl  who 
lost  out  on  a  Mboli  xshlp  aha  Mpeetsd  to 
receive  from  the  Bireau  of  Indian  Affairs 
(BIA).  Sbe  WM  deztlf  il  a  echolarshlp  because 
a  tblrd  raferenoe  leU  v.  requested  In  b«r  sp- 
pllcatton  for  funds,  reportedly  was  lat«  In 
arrlTlng  at  a  BIA  cDce.  In  tbe  meanume, 
the  BIA  scholarship  :  und  for  Arlaona  Indian 
boys  and  girls  had  be  in  depleted. 

Grace,  who  bad  nc  t  been  notified  of  these 
facta,  bad  been  acc«  pted  as  a  frestaman  at 
the  Kastem  Arlaoia  Junior  CSoUege  at 
Thatcher.  Ten  days  I  lefore  the  college  regis- 
tration date  the  Pus  ilo  High  School  gradu- 
ate had  not  been  olB<  Lally  informed  that  BIA 
funds  would  not  be  f<  irtheomlng. 

When  the  story  of  ler  disappointment  ap- 
peared Satxuday  in  tl  e  Tucson  Dally  Citlaen, 
pledges  of  financial  si  ipport  came  to  the  Cltl- 
sen  office  from  Indlgi  ant  citizens  appalled  at 
the  apparent  lndllfer(  nee  of  BIA  officials. 

Acting  on  the  Inltii  i  response  to  the  Oraoe 
Cachora  story,  the  edl  tors  of  the  Tucson  Daily 
Citlaen  arranged  for  Oraoe  to  proceed  with 
her  plans  for  an  educ  ttlon  and  yesterday  she 
registered  at  the  Juni<  r  college. 

"This  girl  must  go  to  school,"  was  the  gist 
of  many  calls  received  by  the  Citlaen 's  swltch- 
boani.  "JUCf  Indian  x>y  or  girl,  anzloua  to 
receive  an'educatlon  must  be  encouraged," 
callers  said. 

A  woman  who  wo  ks  for  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  on  1  he  Papago  Reservation 
aald:  "I  know  from  wrsonal  experience  how 
discouraging  it  Is  tc  try  to  work  with  BIA 
officials.  We  get  so  ittle  cooperation  from 
them.  They  have  su  !h  a  high-handed  atti- 
tude. I'm  sending  m;  check  for  tlOO  to  help 
Orace  go  to  school." 

Said  another  woi  lan  who  reported  she 
was  mailing  a  check:  "I  resent  the  attitude 
of  the  official  who  sa  Id  Indian  kids  ought  to 
get  off  their  duff  and  follow  through  on  their 
scholarship  applicati  )ns.  It  is  our  tax  money 
that  Ls  paying  theee  <  IBclals,  and  we  are  pay- 
ing them  to  help  thei  e  Indian  kids — to  guide 
them  and  encourage  ;bem  because,  of  course, 
they  are  imsophlatickted  about  things  like 
echolarships." 

[From  the  Tucson  lally  Citizen,  Sept.  11, 

Oaacrs  Scholabsbi]    Prms  Bbschxs  $860 
(By  Margaret  Kuehlthau) 

A  total  of  8850  ha  i  been  contributed  to 
date  toward  the  educi  tlon  of  Orace  Cachora, 
the  18-year-old  Papag  i  Indian  girl  who  failed 
to  receive  an  expecte<  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs  (BIA)    scholars]  Ip. 

A  story  in  Saturday  s  Tucson  Dally  Citlaen 
revealed  the  girl's  pU  (ht  and  generous  Tuc- 
sonlana  have  come  t>  her  rescue,  enabling 
Grace  to  enroll  Monday  at  Eastern  Arizona 
College  at  Thatcher.  She  plans  to  major  In 
a  business  course. 

Holden  W.  Olsen,  a  ^  ice  president  of  South- 
em  Arizona  Bank  &  T  'ust  Co.,  la  chairman  of 
a  committee  to  admin  ster  the  Grace  Cachora 
Fund. 

"We  have  been  giv  in  the  names  of  other 
Indian  boys  and  glrli  who  also  lost  out  on 
BIA  seholarshlps,"  Olien  said  today.  "Orace 
Cachora's  plight  waai't  an  Isolated  case. 

"If  more  money  i  i  contributed  than  Is 
needed  to  finance  a  yi  ar  of  college  for  Orace, 
we  will  use  the  monty  to  aid  other  Indian 
students." 

Mrs.  Nellie  Cachon  .  of  381  W.  Defensa  St., 
said  today,  "There  ai  e  no  words  to  tell  the 
people  of  Tucson  h  iw  much  I  appreciate 
their  kindness  to  my  i  laughter.  Without  their 
financial  help.  Orac  i  could  not  have  en- 
rolled In  college  this  f  ill." 

The  Citizen  has  1«  srned  that  at  least  28 
other  Papago  high  Ischool  graduates  who 
wanted  to  attend  ooliege  this  fall — with  fed- 
eral aid — apparently '  ron't  be  In  da 


TlUrty  new  appllca  its  sought  scholarships 
through  the  Papago  a  giency  this  year,  accord- 
ing to  Alfred  Lawrei  ice.  education  program 


administrator  for  thi 


agency. 
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So  far,  seven  of  those  have  been  approved. 
Three  more  might  make  It. 

Congress  appropriated  (3.3  million  for  this 
fiscal  year's  aid  to  Indian  higher  education. 
Of  that,  only  $330,000  was  allocated  to  the 
Phoenix  area,  which  handles  Indian  affairs 
In  four  states. 

That  is  the  same  amount  given  the  Phoe- 
nix area  last  year.  Complicating  matters  fur- 
ther was  the  addition  of  California  Indians 
to  the  Pboenix  area  this  year:  $20,000  of  the 
allocation  was  set  aside  for  them,  with  no 
extra  allowance  given  the  enlarged  area. 

BIA  officials  say  Congress  refused  extra 
funds  for  scholarships  this  year  but  did  ap- 
prove a  change  In  regulations  that  caused  a 
big  increase  In  applications  for  aid.  Tliut 
change  wsm  allowance  of  scholarships  to  In- 
dian students  attending  church-related 
schools. 

The  BIA  last  weekend  added  $100,000  to 
the  scholarship  fund. 

"It  was  money  I  gleaned  from  other  pro- 
grams," said  Charles  Sellers,  assistant  BIA 
commissioner  In  Washington,  "which  didn't 
have  very  much  to  spare." 

Area  BIA  officials  in  Phoenix  said  they  sent 
back  66  scholarship  applications  to  agency  of- 
fices In  the  four  states  after  this  year's  regu- 
lar funds  were  exhausted.  Possibly  30  of  those 
will  be  approved  now  that  the  Phoenix  area 
has  received  $26,000  of  the  $100,000  added 
to  the  program  last  week,  said  Paul  Bramlet, 
area  director  of  schools. 

The  other  36  youths  will  simply  go  with- 
out, officials  said,  as  will  dozens  of  others 
whose  applications  never  reached  the  Phoe- 
nix off.ce  because  officials  at  the  agencies 
knew  by  late  summer  there  were  no  more 
func's. 

That  was  the  fate  of  Grace's  application, 
which  was  not  forwarded  from  Papago  agency 
because  it  lacked  one  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion. She  believed  she  was  receiving  a  scholar- 
ship until  last  week,  when  her  mother  tele- 
phoned the  education  program  office  at  Sells 
to  see  why  funds  had  not  been  sent. 

[From  the  Tucson  Dally  Citizen,  Sept.   II, 

1968) 

OaAcx  CACHoas  Gobs  to  Collbgz 

The  educational  future  of  Orace  Cachora  is 
financially  secure. 

Her  expenses  at  Eastern  Arizona  Junior 
College  will  be  paid  by  Indignant  Tucsonlans 
who  came  to  her  aid  after  she  failed  to  receive 
promised  scholarship  funds  from  the  Biireau 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

There  was  cause  for  Indignation. 

Margaret  Kuehlthau,  Tucson  Dally  Citizen 
reporter,  described  last  Saturday  how  Miss 
Cachora — her  suitcase  packed  and  83S 
dormitory  deposit  paid — learned  too  late 
that  she  would  not  receive  scholarship  help 
from  the  BIA. 

Her  application  had  been  held  up  in  the 
BIA  office  in  Sells  pending  the  arrival  of  a 
necessary  third  letter  of  reference.  Then  the 
application  "was  lost  In  the  shuffle." 

Finally,  when  Miss  Cachora  Inquired,  It 
was  too  late.  The  BIA  said  it  bad  run  out  of 
scholarship  money. 

Miss  Cachora  was  a  victim  of  unconcerned 
BIA  personnel,  including  the  education  pro- 
gram administrator. 

She  was  never  told  a  letter  of  reference  had 
not  arrived.  She  was  never  told  that  funds 
ran  out  before  her  application  could  be  com- 
pletely processed. 

If  Miss  Cachora  had  not  been  concerned 
and  if  she  had  not  Inquired,  she  might  still 
be  sitting  at  home  staring  at  a  packed  suit- 
case. 

And  if  concerned  Tucsonlans  had  not  re- 
sponded spontaneously  to  Marge  Kuehlthau's 
poignant  article,  the  Junior  college  dreams 
of  Miss  Cachora  surely  would  have  been 
crushed.  Now  a  committee  of  prominent  Tuc- 
sonlans will  administer  monies  received  for 
her  education. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  factor,  the 
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callous  attitude  displayed  by  BIA  officiala  to- 
ward Miss  Cachora's  plight  aroused  readers. 

One  BIA  official  admitted  the  application 
got  "lost  in  a  shuffle."  He  coldly  added,  "But 
that's  the  way  the  ball  bounces." 

The  same  official  Indirectly  blamed  Bliss 
Cachora. 

"The  trouble  with  these  Indian  kids  is  the 
fact  that  they  don't  get  off  their  duffs  and 
follow  through  on  things." 

And  still  another  official  told  Mrs.  Kuehl- 
thau, "It's  not  much  sense  to  make  an  issue 
of  this." 

Somewhere  these  officials  have  lost  sight  of 
their  obligations  to  Indians — the  wards  of 
the  government  these  BIA  officials  represent. 

The  role  of  the  Indian  bureau  is  clear.  It 
is  "to  work  with  and  to  assist  Indians" — 
both  trlbally  and  individually — "toward  full 
participation  in  the  life  of  modem  America." 

It  Is  their  prescribed  duty  to  help  Indians 
"achieve  a  full  share  of  educational  and 
economic  opportunities  as  well  as  social  Ju!3- 
tice."  These  words  are  quoted  from  the  n.S. 
Government  Organization  Manual. 

An  Indian  today  faces  almost  Insurmount- 
able obstacles — social,  financial  and  aca- 
demic— in  his  attempts  to  pursue  an  educa- 
tion above  high  school  level. 

Who  can  forget  Marian  Antone's  plea  to 
Sen.  Paul  Fannin  last  March? 

"During  the  entire  history  of  the  Papago 
people,  less  than  10  have  graduated  from 
college,"  the  16-year-old  high  school  student 
told  the  Arizona  senator.  "Give  us  opportu- 
nities and  we  will  give  you,  in  return,  respon- 
sible, productive  American  citizens.  Instead 
of  wards  of  the  United  States  government." 

Sen.  Fannin  was  deeply  touched  and  im- 
pressed by  Miss  Antone's  plea. 

And  today.  Rep.  Morris  K.  Udall  Is,  accord- 
ing to  an  aide,  "furious"  over  the  treatment 
of  Miss  Cachora  who  is  seelOng  Just  such 
an  opportunity. 

Perhaps  the  spontaneous  reaction  of  Citi- 
zen readers,  combined  with  the  concern  for 
Indian  education  shown  by  Sen.  Fannin  and 
Rep.  Udall,  will  help  to  make  Indian  bureau 
officials  in  Sells  and  Phoenix  realize  that  it 
Is  they — and  not  the  Papago — who  should 
"get  off  their  duffs"  and  help  the  Papago 
attain  that  "full  share  of  educational  op- 
portumty." 


JIM  LUCAS  INTERVIEWS  MARINES' 
GENERAL  CHAPMAN 
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Mr.  EDMONSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  Nation's  top  newsmen,  Jim  Lucas  of 
Scripps-Howard,  has  Just  reported  on  an 
exclusive  interview  with  the  Marine 
Commandant.  Oen.  Leonard  Chapman. 

No  fighting  men  are  closer  to  the 
enemy  than  our  Marines,  and  General 
Chapman's  observations — coming  soon 
after  his  return  from  Vietnam — must  be 
given  weight. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  Gen- 
eral Chapman's  report  on  our  improved 
intelligence  organization  and  the  impor- 
tance of  bombing  support  for  our  troops 
and  the  Armed  Forces  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  Lucas  article,  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News  for  Sep- 
tember 16.  follows: 

Top  Mazine  Hopetui. 
(By  Jim  Lucas) 

The  nation's  top  Marine  today  forecast  a 
"real  turn  In  our  favor"  In  Vietnam,  and  said 
it  could  come  "much  sooner  than  we  expect." 
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•1  would  not  be  ao  Incautloua  aa  to  aet  a 
date,"  Oen.  Leonard  Chapman,  Marine  Com- 
mandant, said  in  an  exclusive  Interview. 
"But  if  the  American  people  stick  it  out— 
and  that  is  the  big  question — the  North  Viet- 
namese soon  must  sit  down  and  reaaseas  their 
war  poUcles.  They  have  reached  a  point  where 
they  must  make  some  agonizing  decisions." 

Gen.  Chapman,  recently  back  from  Viet- 
nam, said  he  "came  away  optimistic." 

"Militarily,"  he  said,  "we  are  In  excellent 
poatUon.  We  are  better  off  than  we  were  be- 
fore T«t.  I  can  foresae  a  real  turn  in  ov 
favor;" 

.  itAib  TKiavti 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JURY  TRIALS  IN  TVA  CASES 
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Oen.  Chapman  paid  indirect  tribute  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  soldier,  whom  he  descrli>ed 
as  "pretty  dedicated,  pretty  tough." 

"We  have  some  reports  that  indicate  his 
morale  Is  low,  but  I  would  hesitate  to  say 
this  condition  is  general.  Enemy  morale  is 
difficult  to  assess.  There  Is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate he  Is  ready  to  quit  right  now. 

"The  enemy  could  fight  a  long  time  with 
the  manpower  he  has.  But  eventually  even 
a  dictator  like  Ho  Chi  Minh  must  decide 
whether  it's  worth  it.  He  has  few  men  left 
for  anything  but  the  war.  He  Is  crippling  his 
economy  beyond  repair.  And  he's  doing  all 
this  without  achieving  any  of  Iila  military 
objectives." 

Oen.  Chapman  was  especially  pleased  to 
report  that  "our  intelligence  is  much,  much 
better,  and  as  a  result  our  pre-emptive  strikes 
have  kept  the  enemy  off  balance.  He  has  not 
been  able  to  mount  a  successful  offensive, 
because  we  usually  know  his  plans  In  ad- 
vance, and  disrupt  them. 
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"We're  not  only  getting  more  information 
tram  the  people,  but  it  checks  out.  and  we 
are  more  professional  in  analyzing  it.  We've 
learned.  Time  after  time,  he  (the  enemy) 
has  been  forced  to  defer  plans  to  attack 
Saigon.  We've  gone  after  him  on  the  ground, 
and  in  the  air  we  have  sometimes  all  but 
destroyed  him." 

The  Marine  Commandant  paid  tribute  to 
the  air  force  B-628,  which  he  said  have  been 
devastating  in  their  raids. 

"If  we  can  locate  the  enemy  for  them,  they 
can  hit  him."  Oen.  Chapman  said.  "They 
don't  even  hear  the  bombs.  The  world  Just 
suddenly  explodes  around  them." 

Oen.  Chapman  said  a  halt  in  bombing 
North  Vietnam  would  be  unfortunate. 

"Those  Marines,  soldiers  and  South  Viet- 
namese along  the  DMZ  would  feel  they  were 
let  down,"  he  said.  "They  would  be  the  fljst 
to  feel  the  effects  of  it." 

Oen.  Chapman  said  North  Vietnam  is 
forced  to  stockpile  arms  and  food  before  an 
operation  and  "we  have  been  singularly  suc- 
cessful in  uncovering  their  caches.'*  As  a  re- 
sult, Oen.  Chapman  said,  the  enemy  "has  a 
growing  logistics  problem." 

He  said  last  winter's  Tot  offensive  "could 
go  down  in  tilstory  as  Vietnam's  Pearl  Har- 
bor." 

"Tet  made  it  a  national  war,"  he  said. 
"PoliticaUy,  the  South  Vietnamese  are  more 
united.  The  government  has  been  able  to  do 
things  since  Tet  it  couldn't  do  before — lower 
the  draft  age,  for  instance.  Economically,  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  in  better  shape.  The 
roads  teem  with  traffic  and  the  towns  are 
bustling." 

Much  still  depends  on  the  pacification  pro- 
gram. Oen.  Cliapman  said. 

"Certainly  in  First  Corps."  he  said,  "paci- 
fication has  been  restored  and  is  farther 
along  then  before  Tet." 

Oen.  Chapman  said  U.S.  morale  is  still 
high. 

"It  couldn't  be  otherwise."  he  said,  "our 
guy  is  winning  every  battle  he  fights.  He 
knows  he'a  good." 


Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  lend  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port to  the  legislation  before  the  House 
which  provides  lor  jury  trials  in  TVA 
condemnation  cases.  H.R.  4846  is  the 
House  bill  on  this  subject,  but  a  similar 
Senate  bUl.  S.  1637,  has  already  pa.ssed 
the  Senate  and  is  now  pending  action 
by  the  House. 

There  is  no  freedom  in  America  more 
blessed  than  tlie  ownership  of  private 
property.  Our  beloved  Nation  was 
founded  on  this  guiding  principle,  and  it 
has  become  the  cornerstone  of  our  com- 
petitive free  enterprise  system  which  has 
made  America  the  wealthiest  country  in 
the  world.  A  man's  property  is  cherished 
next  to  life  itself  and  it  surely  should  be 
afforded  a  corresponding  degree  of  pro- 
tection under  the  law. 

The  right  of  the  Government  and  its 
agencies,  such  as  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  to  acquire  lands  through 
proper  condemnation  proceedings  is  a 
well-recognized  constitutional  right  and 
it  is  not  disputed.  It  is  paiamount.  how- 
ever, that  th3  property  owner  is  ade- 
quately protected  in  these  proceedings 
to  insure  that  there  is  a  just  and  fair 
determination  of  the  compensation  to 
which  he  is  entitled. 

Under  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act  of  1933,  the  property  owners  whose 
land  is  confiscated  by  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  under  the  powers  of  emi- 
nent domain  are  not  granted  the  safe- 
guards of  a  jury  trial  at  any  stage  of  the 
proceedings.  In  fact,  the  act  prohibits  the 
use  of  a  jury  in  .such  cases.  The  land- 
owner has  no  cholc:  but  to  accept  what- 
ever evaluation  TVA's  appraisers  may 
place  upon  his  land.  If  the  landowner 
disagrees  with  the  prlcetag  placed  on 
his  land,  his  only  recourse  is  to  appeal 
to  a  three-man  Commission  named  by 
a  Federal  judge.  This  is  indeed  a  rather 
restiicted  i-ight  of  appeal  and  a  rather 
unique  application  of  the  law  of  eminent 
domain  because  it  is  well  recognized  that 
the  right  to  demand  a  trial  by  jury  in 
such  cases  is  generally  avaUable  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
State  of  Tennessee. 

The  people  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
should  be  afrorde<'  the  same  protection 
granted  other  property  owners  in  ordi- 
nary condemnation  procedures,  and 
there  is  no  legitimate  reason  for  denying 
them  this  privilege.  The  jui-y  trial  is  a 
very  essential  and  significant  part  of  the 
American  system  of  jurisprudence  and 
from  our  beginning,  the  judgment  of 
one's  peers  In  judicial  proceedings  has 
been  considered  the  individual's  greatest 
bulwark  of  freedom  against  oppression 
and  injustice.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that 
the  Teimessee  Valley  Authority  has  al- 
ways been  an  imreasonable  tyrant  in  its 
exercise  of  eminent  domain  powers,  but 
I  do  know  that  there  is  widespread  dis- 
satisfaction with  its  condemnation  pro- 
cedures. What  is  determined  as  just  com- 
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pensatlon  by  the  TVA  appraisers  or  the 
appointed  Commission  may  not  be  ad- 
judged fair  and  reasonable  by  the  land- 
owner or  his  neighbors. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
in  voicing  my  opposition  to  the  existing 
condemnation  procedures  imder  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  Act  and  urge 
your  favorable  consideration  of  8.  1637, 
which  is  designed  to  rectify  this  in- 
equitable situation.  Tills  proposal  author- 
iz  s  jury  trials  upon  appeal  from  con- 
demnation proceedings  for  landowners 
who  have  had  their  property  condemned 
by  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority.  Cer- 
tainly, these  people  deserve  the  right  of 
an  appeal  to  a  jury  trial  and  the  passage 
of  appropriate  legislation  granting  them 
this  right  is  long  overdue. 


ARCHBISHOP  JOHN  MARK  GANNON 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  VIGORITO 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  16.  1968 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion has  lost  one  of  its  most  noteworthy 
religious  leaders.  On  September  5  Arch- 
bishop John  Mark  Gannon,  dean  of 
Catholic  prelates  In  the  United  States, 
died  in  Erie.  Pa.,  at  the  age  of  91. 

Without  the  slightest  exaggeration, 
Aichbishop  Gannon  can  be  called  a  great 
man.  All  the  glory  of  the  English  langu- 
age is  not  able  to  describe  the  impact  this 
man  had  on  his  flock.  ^  ^^ 

He  was  a  leader.  He  was  not  satisfied  to 
follow  in  anyone's  footsteps.  He  blazed 
his  own  paths  and  the  legacy  of  his  reli- 
gious leadership  throughout  the  entire 
Erie  diocese— in  fact^-throughout  the 
entire  Catholic  community  of  this  Na- 
tion—wUl  be  long  remembered. 

Archbishop  Gannon  was  an  ecumeni- 
cal man  and  it  can  be  modestly  stated 
that  his  reputation  among  churchmen 
and  persons  of  other  faiths  was  as  high 
as  in  his  ovra  flock.  He  was  a  man  for 
the  ages.  The  Nation  mourns  his  loss. 
So  that  my  colleagues  may  become  aware 
of  the  loss  we  feel.  I  inser.  in  the  Record 
this  excellent  editorial  from  the  Erie 
Daily  "nmes  of  September  6. 

Archbishop  Gannon 

Of  Archbishop  John  Mark  Gannon,  far 
more  than  for  most  men.  It  can  truly  be  said 
that  his  works  live  after  him. 

In  addition  to  his  role  as  spiritual  leader 
of  the  Catholics  of  Northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania a  role  that  would  fully  have  taxed  the 
energies  of  lesser  men.  Archbishop  Gannon 
was  also  a  builder  who  left  a  lasting  Impres- 
sion on  his  community  and  area. 

Archbishop  Gannon's  achlevemenU  are  so 
many  and  so  varied  that  it  U  difficult,  even 
now.  to  absorb  them  qtilckly. 

He  was  ordained  a  priest  on  Dec.  21,  1901: 
m  1008.  sixty  years  ago,  he  vras  appointed 
superintendent  of  Diocesan  schools.  He  be- 
came Auxiliary  Bishop  to  Bishop  Pltzmaurlce 
m  1917  HU  consecration  by  Bishop  Hoban  of 
Scranton  as  AuxUiary  Bishop  took  place  Feb. 
6.  1918.  in  St.  Peter's  Cathedral. 

Bishop  Pltzmaurlce  died  June  18,  1920. 
and  Archbishop  Gannon  was  Installed  as 
Bishop  of  Erie  in  St.  Peter's  Cathedral  Dec. 
17  of  that  year,  with  DennU  Cardinal 
Dougherty  of  PhUadeiphla  presiding. 
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All  this,  of  cotirae, 


■ome   forty- four    yMiis 
Harborcreek  Training 


FItUngly.  for  this 
bU  la«t  trip  from  his 
WM  a  drive   to  view 


la  blatory,  but  U  only 


Um  frmmework  of  ti  story.  These  sutlatlca 
ahape  a  career  aa  nc  table  as  any  Brie  has 
ever  witnessed.  It  is  the  achievements  of  this 
native  son  that  mi^e  this  story  such  a  rich 
one. 

The  Krle  Diocese  edticatlonal  system  flour 
lahed  under  Arcbbla  kop  CNuinon.  The  list 
of  new  schools — elenentary,  secondary  and 
college — Is  almost  overwhelming.  Think  of 
the  effect  on  this  co:  omunlty,  for  Instance, 
of  the  founding  of  Cathedral  Preparatory 
School  for  Boys,  Me  cyhurst  College.  Villa 
Maria  College  and  On  anon  College. 

Or,  consider  Archbi  ihop  Gannon's  role  as 
a  humanitarian 

Again,  It  la  difficult Ito  realize  that  he  built 
St.   Joseph's  Home  f  ir   Children   In   192 


ago.   Then  there   Is 
School  for  Boys  and 


the  Oannondale  Scho  )1  for  Olrls  to  care  for 
the  underprivileged  c  dldren  In  the  Diocese. 


builder  extraordinary, 

home — ten  days  ago — 

the  new  Benedlctlue 


Mother  House  near  Cunp  OUnodo  on  East 
LakeRd. 

For  those  of  us  fort  jnate  enough  to  have 
known  him,  for  thoa  t  of  us  privileged  to 
llvejn  thft.tame  comn  unity  with  him,  there 
la  Kceat  jfxiiie  In  the  achievements  of  this 
remarkable  man. 

As  the  most  Rev.  Jol  in  F.  Whealon,  Bishop 
of  the  Erie  Diocese,  i  Etld  in  his  tribute  to 
Archbishop  Gannon:  "We  can  render  him  no 
greater  tribute  than  ti  >  pledge  ourselves  also 
to  the  continuation  oi  his  work  for  a  better 
society,  for  a  stronger  1  itlth." 


ELIMINATE 
MENT 
VATE 
OVERSEAS 


RESTRK  TION8 
INVESTMINT 


COM  FIERCE 


DEPART- 
ON     PRI- 
AND  LENDING 


HON.  THOBDlS  B.  CURTIS 

or  misoTmi 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  i  tEPRESEa«TATIVBS 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
been  concerned  wltt  the  adverse  effects 
the  administration's  restrictions  on  di- 
rect private  investmc  at  and  bank  lending 
overseas  have  on  oir  balance  of  pay- 


ments. For  example 


see  minority  views 


to  Interest  Equalizf  tion  Tax  Extension 
Act  of  1967,  report  No.  68,  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  i>ages  47  to  51:  also 
administration's  1  >alance-of -payments 
proposals  hearings  before  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  part  I.  February  5 
and  6,  1968,  pages  2  K)  to  331;  also  Con- 
gressional Record  <  otries  June  6.  1968, 
pages  16335  to  163 J7.  June  19,  1968, 
pages  17906  to  17907;  July  19,  1968.  pages 
22420  to  22421. 

These  direct  contr<  Is — administered  by 
the  Commerce  Depirtmenfs  OfDce  of 
Foreign  Direct  Inve  itments,  OPDI— are 
self-defeating  attempts  to  improve  the 
balance  of  payments .  Instead  of  helping 
our  payments  balan  '.e  they  lead  to  fur- 
ther deterioration  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Or,  to  put  it  more  graphically  as 
Prof.  Fritz  Macklui  of  Princeton  did 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
September  9th,  they  are  "for  the  birds." 

Therefore.  I  wish  »  commend  my  col- 
league, John  V.  Tui  fNEY,  for  having  in- 
troduced a  concurrent  resolution  calling 
for  elimination  of  th  ese  controls  as  soon 
as  possible  and  for  having  taken  a  special 
order  today  to  discue  s  this  Important  Is- 
sue. 
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Prom  1960  to  1966  the  Government 
sector  of  the  balance  of  payments  was  in 
deficit  by  $87.6  billion.  The  private  sec- 
tor was  in  surplus  by  $59  billion  over  the 
same  period.  Logic  would  seem  to  dictate 
trying  to  reduce  the  deficit  in  the  Gov- 
ernment sector,  but  instead  restrictions 
have  been  put  on  the  private  sector  which 
has  been  the  plus  factor  in  our  balance 
of  payments. 

The  current  mandatory  program  of 
restrictions  on  direct  investment  and 
lending  overseas  is  an  extension  of  the 
supposed  "temporary"  volimtary  restric- 
tions begim  in  1965.  Those  earlier  restric- 
tions are  already  hurting  our  balance  of 
payments  as  they  have  curtailed  income 
return  to  the  United  States  on  invest- 
ments that  would  have  been  made  during 
this  period. 

Moreover,  direct  Investment  overseas 
is  essential  for  U.S.  exports.  Twenty-five 
percent  of  all  U.S.  exports  are  to  over- 
seas affiliates  and  subsidiaries  of  U.S. 
companies  established  by  prior  direct  in- 
vestment. To  cut  down  investment  over- 
seas reduces  U.S.  exports.  U.S.  corpora- 
tions also  are  limited  in  how  much  they 
can  sell  on  credit  to  their  own  affiliates 
overseas,  further  hurting  U.S.  exports. 

One  New  York  University  study  indi- 
cates these  investment  restrictions  may 
already  be  costing  the  United  States  $400 
million  annually  in  exports. 

Other  negative  results  come  from  the 
OPDI  program : 

Urst.  Redtape,  uncertainty,  and  sheer 
frustration  are  increased  for  U.S.  corpo- 
rations. 

Second.  The  regulations  tend  to  sup- 
plant private  Inve.stment  with  Govern- 
ment investment  because  it  must  be  em- 
pha.sized  that  Government  investment 
abroad  has  been  programed  to  increase 
at  the  very  time  restrictions  are  placed 
on  private  investment. 

At  the  time  of  the  debate  in  the  House 
on  funding  for  the  Interamerlcan  Devel- 
opment Bank,  I  pointed  out — Congres- 
sional Record  March  19,  1968,  pages 
6973  to  6975 — that  at  the  same  time 
as  private  investment  abroad  was  being 
cut  off — although  recognized  as  a  plus 
factor  in  our  balance  of  payments — Gov- 
ernment expenditures  abroad  were  going 
up.  It  is  Government  spending  overseas 
causing  our  balance-of-payments  diffi- 
culties. This  phenomenon  is  what  I  refer 
to  as  Curtis'  corollary  to  Gresham's  law. 
Gresham's  law  states  that  mad  money 
drives  out  good.  My  corollary  says  that 
Government  money  drives  out  private. 
This  is  what  we  have  today — Govern- 
ment sp>ending  overseas  going  up  while 
private  investment  declines. 

Third.  U.S.  corporate  borrowing  costs 
are  increased.  Companies  have  to  pay 
moi-e  for  money  in  Europe  than  they 
would  have  to  pay  in  the  U.S.  capital 
market.  This  increases  costs  to  U.S.  com- 
panies and  decreases  their  international 
competitiveness. 

PV)urth.  The  OFDI  program  is  subject 
to  administrative  abuse.  To  remain  in 
business  in  many  instances  companies 
need  relief  from  OFDI  provisions.  This 
involves  persuading  Government  officials 
of  the  merits  of  one's  case.  When  the 
Government  has  the  right  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  company  remains  in 
business,  the  possibilities  for  abuses  and 
possible  corruption  are  vast. 
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Moreover  the  OFDI  program  is  Illegal. 
The  OFDI  regulations  are  based  on  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  of  1917  and 
the  1950  proclamation  of  national  emer- 
gency issued  by  President  Truman  at  the 
time  of  the  Korean  war.  Neither  of  these 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  balance  of 
payments. 

Instead  of  attacking  the  root  causes 
of  our  economic  problems  at  home  and 
abroad,  which  are  caused  by  Government 
overspending,  the  Government  uses  di- 
rect controls  on  the  private  sector  and 
does  nothing  about  its  own  excesses.  This 
attack.s  the  symptoms  of  tlie  problem,  not 
its  causes.  In  addition,  the  direct  controls 
hurt  the  one  positive  component  of  the 
balance  of  payments — the  private  sector. 

The  OFDI  regulations  are  bad  medi- 
cine and  they  are  habit  forming. 

We  must  eliminate  these  restrictions 
on  the  private  sector,  tighten  down  on 
Government  spending  programs  and  es- 
tablish priorities  for  them.  This  will  re- 
store equilibrium  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  at  the  same  time  dampen  the 
fiames  of  uiflation.  This  means  restraint 
in  the  Government  sector,  not  further 
restrictions  on  the  private. 


THE  NONPROLIFERATION  TREATY— 
AN  EXKUCISE  IN  FDTILIT? 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

07  OAuroaifiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Monday.  September  16,  1968 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Security  Council's  Washington  Re- 
port for  September  9,  1968,  discusses  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  in  an 
essay  written  by  myself.  Some  of  my 
knowledge  of  this  document  stems  from 
my  access  to  information  as  a  congres- 
sional adviser  to  the  UJ3.  delegation  to 
the  18 -Nation  Disarmament  Committee 
which  wrote  the  treaty.  Obviously  my 
advice  to  our  delegation  h&s  been  little 
heeded.  The  essay  follows: 

The  NoNPROLxnatAnoN  Tmiatt — an  Exebcisk 
IN  FunUTT 

(By  Representative  Craio  Hosioat) 

(EorroB's  Note. — Representative  Craig  Hot- 
mer  of  California  is  the  ranking  Minority 
House  Member  of  the  Joint  Senate-House 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  The  recent 
Czech  crisis  has  brought  into  sharp  focus 
the  problem  of  our  deteriorating  alliances 
In  Western  Europe  and  the  ability  (or  lack 
of  it)  of  the  Western  European  nations  to 
act  effectively  in  their  own  self-defense.  For 
this  reason,  Mr.  Hosmer's  analysis  seems  par- 
ticularly timely.) 

A  public  opinion  poll  indicates  81%  of 
Americans  favor  the  Treaty  on  Nonprolifera- 
tion of  Nuclear  Weapons  and  the  United 
States  Senate  Is  rushing  to  ratify  it.  The  Idea 
of  restricting  the  number  of  nuclear  powers 
is  an  attractive  one. 

Since  World  War  n  the  United  States 
strlved  first  to  protect  Its  nuclear  monopoly 
and  th<>n  to  restrict  membership  in  the  Nu- 
clear Club.  Tet  a  degree  of  nuclear  spread 
has  proved  inevitable.  I  could  not  be  stopped 
by  strictest  secrecy  or  the  suppression  of 
technology.  Now  it  Is  hoped  that  a  treaty 
will  do  so.  But  will  It?  What  are  the  con- 
sequences If  it  does  not?  Will  the  nation  be 
more  secure  with  the  Treaty  than  without 
It? 

These  were  questlona  seldom  asked  during 
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the  long  negoUaUons  of  the  18  Nation  Dis- 
armament Committee  leading  to  the  NPT  and 
hardly  answered  during  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee's  cursory  hearings  on 
ratUlcaUon  last  July.  From  the  inception  of 
the  Idea  of  a  treaty,  throughout  lU  negotia- 
tion and  to  today  it  has  been  assumed  that 
any  nuclear  spread  Is  totally  bad  and  almost 
any  concession  is  worth  a^treaty  barring  it. 
But  never  really  understood  by  our  negotia- 
tors was  the  degree  of  danger  actually  posed 
by  a  situation  of  some  additional  nuclear 
capabilities.  Therefore  they  had  no  measure 
by  which  to  gauge  the  value  of  their  conces- 
sions. 

Undoubtedly  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  the  Soviets  and  the  Red  Chinese  has 
been  bad.  Very  bad.  But  spread  to  the  Brlt- 
Uh  has  been  benign.  The  case  of  the  French 
Is  troublesome  but  not  disastrous.  Historical- 
ly proliferation  has  not  been  good,  but  It  has 
not  been  as  bad  as  pessimists  estimated.  We 
have  lived  with  It  and  some  observers  make  a 
plausible  argument  that  availability  of  nu- 
clear stockpiles  to  the  major  powers  not  only 
has  deterred  nuclear  war  amongst  them,  but 
conventional  war  as  well.  If  true,  and  In  this 
limited  context,  proliferation  has  not  been 
bad. 

Actually,  the  degree  to  which  proliferation 
is  dangerous  depends  on  whether  the  pro- 
llferce  plays  a  good  guy  or  a  bad  guy  role  In 
the  ever  changing  scenario  of  International 
events.  Consequently,  even  for  a.  treaty  which 
absolutely  guarantees  against  spread-  .and 
the  NPT  does  not— there  can  be  a  price  in 
terms  of  concession  too  high  to  pay  for  It. 

And  the  United  States  did  make  many 
concessions  for  the  NPT.  Dr.  Edward  Teller 
told  the  Senate  that  the  NPT's  coets  in  terms 
of  national  security  far  exceed  Its  benefits. 
Dr  Robert  Strauz-Hupe  stressed  lU  dUrup- 
tlve  eftect  on  NATO.  Rep.  Paul  Plndley  pre- 
dicted alienation  of  many  allies  who  look 
for  more,  not  less,  integration  of  mutual 
nuclear  defenses.  I  told  the  Committee  that 
Soviet  enthusiasm  for  the  document  springs 
less  from  abhorrence  of  nuclear  spread  than 
from  a  belief  that  the  weapons  in  the  hands 
of  intended  victims  of  communist  wars  of 
liberation  would  provide  them  the  sure  de- 
fenses they  need. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Oen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  was  produced  at  the 
Senate  hearings  to  counter  these  Implica- 
tions but  his  testimony  was  carefully  terse. 
He  did  not  declare  the  Treaty  enhances  our 
defense.  The  most  elicited  from  Wheeler  was 
a  negative  opinion  that  It  is  "not  inimical  to 
the  united  States  security  interests."  Nor 
was  he  able  to  backstop  even  this  faint 
praise  which  studies  by  the  Pentagon's 
vaunted  systems  analysts  utilizing  coet-ef- 
fectlveness  techniques.  No  such  studies  have 
ever  been  made. 

Had  the  NPT  been  weighed  by  that  kind 
of  analysU  the  benefit  of  some  limited  spread 
of  independent  nuclear  deterrent  power  In 
the  form  of  soothing  effects  In  certain  tinder- 
box  areas  would  have  been  considered.  For 
example,  an  Indian  capabUlty  to  threaten 
retaliation  against  Red  China  might  have 
sobering  Implications  at  their  mutual  bor- 
der A  nuclear  capable  Japan  could  be  the 
focus  for  a  stabilizing  Par  Eastern  regional 
alliance.  Filling  such  power  vacuums  would 
considerably  ease  the  overseas  over-commit- 
ments of  the  United  States. 

At  cost  which  should  have  been  weighed 
on  the  systems  analysU  scale  Is  the  NPTs 
surrender  of  the  VS.  option  to  selective 
proliferate  defensive  nuclear  systems  to 
allies  m  critical  situations  short  of  war.  In- 
tegrated Into  the  weapons  would  be  controls 
permitting  firing  In  defensive  circumstances, 
cutting  them  off  If  aimed  offensively  at  an- 
other country,  and  destroying  them  If  ^•- 
one  attempu  to  override  the  controls.  The 
option  offers  considerable  hope  for  keeping 
the  nation  out  of  future  Vletnams.  Surren- 
dering It  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  Is  a  high 
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price  for  a  Treaty  faUlng  to  stand  out  clearly 
from  the  euphortc  ballyhoo  in  which  it  u 
packaged.  And.  the  price  Is  escalated  because 
some  hard  pressed  countries  may  go  nuclear 
on  their  own  If  they  cannot  get  defensive 
weapons  from  others.  They  will  thereby  ac- 
quire arsenals  also  usable  for  offensive.  In 
this  sense  the  Treaty  bars  a  kind  of  prolifer- 
ation which  could  be  advantageous  and  en- 
courages a  kind  which  Is  dangerous. 

The  foregoing  Implies  that  failure  of  the 
NPT  Is  Inevitable.  Unfortunately,  this  Is  true. 
The  treaty  recognizes  two  routes  to  Nuclear 
Club  membership,  one  by  which  a  nuclear 
"have-not"  gets  weapons  from  a  nuclear 
power,  and  the  other  by  which  a  "have-not" 
develops  its  own. 

In  the  first  case  neither  the  U.S.,  the  U.K. 
or  the  U.S.S.R  are  Ukely  to  give  away  A- 
bombs  m  vloUtlon  of  their  self-interest.  They 
win  sign  the  Treaty  but  their  promises  will 
gain  nothing.  France  won't  sign  and  prob- 
ably won't  proliferate.  The  same  cannot  be 
said  of  Red  China  to  whom  circumstances 
of  world  instability  are  helpful.  Red  China 
won't  sign  and  can  be  expected  to  be  the 
source  of  give-away  bombs  If  It  helps  her. 
In  the  second  case,  the  NPT  will  not  re- 
strain over  one-hundred  nuclear  "have-nots" 
who  have  no  resources  to  go  nuclear  on  their 
own  anyway.  The  few  capable  of  going  nu- 
clear will  or  will  not  do  bo  irrespective  of  the 
NPT.  Some,  like  Switzerland,  will  never  go 
the  nuclear  route  for  a  variety  of  good  rea- 
sons. Others,  like  India,  will  travel  It  If  nec- 
essary, because  treaty  promises  or  not,  na- 
tions tend  to  do  what  they  must  to  avoid 
extinction.  Instead  of  negotiating  an  in- 
effective treaty  we  should  be  calculating 
what  the  world  will  look  like  with  a  some- 
what larger  Nuclear  Club  and  be  devising 
ways  to  live  with  it. 

This  Is  true  not  Just  because  the  proba- 
bility of  continued  spread  U  far  from  zero, 
but  also  because  the  NPT  lacks  effective  safe- 
guards to  enforce  Ita  signers'  promises.  There 
are  no  safeguards  at  all  applicable  to  the 
•not  to  give  or  receive"  prnmlses.  Pledge  by 
countries  not  to  make  their  own  H-bombs 
are  left  up  to  side  agreements  to  be  made 
with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
Supposedly  the  IAEA's  Inspectors  would 
watch  for  diversions  of  bomb  ingredients 
from  peaceful  nuclear  plants. 

This  brings  Into  Issue  the  IAEA's  technical 
and  financial  resources  to  play  a  worldwide 
safeguard  role.  Today  Its  Inspection  staff 
numbers  less  than  the  nineteen  senators  who 
are  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Ite  budget  is  little  over  a  half-a- 
mlUlon  dollars  and  its  skill  In  the  art  of 
Inspection  Is  rudimentary.  To  do  Its  NPT  Job 
will  eventually  require  thousands  of  Inspec- 
tors and  a  budget  in  excess  of  $100  mllUon 
annuaUy.  No  one  has  yet  addressed  the  prob- 
lem of  where  the  deficit  plagued  IAEA  can 
ever  raise  even  a  fraction  of  the  sums  needed 
to  safeguard  the  NPT 

Even  properly  financed,  the  Agency  could 
be  no  certain  guardian  against  theft  and  di- 
version of  bomb  materials.  No  one  yet  knows 
the  normal  loss  rate  for  these  Ingredients  in 
'he  oeaceful  Industrial  process.  No  one  can 
tell  IAEA's  Inspectors  when  their  suspicion 
should  be  aroused.  And,  should  they  stumble 
on  questionable  circumstances,  nothing  need 
come  of  it.  IAEA's  Inspector-General  Is  not 
obliged  to  teU  IAEA's  Director-General  about 
It,  and  If  he  doe*,  the  latter  is  under  no 
duty  to  tip  off  anyone  else.  ^^ 

Notvidthstandlng  these  defects  In  the  NPT 
our  nation  has  made  what  seem  to  be  heavy 
commitments  to  induce  non-nuclear  nations 
to  sign  It  President  Johnson  stated  these 
nations  "can  be  sure  that  If  they  need  our 
strong  support  against  some  threat  of  nuclear 
blackmail  then  they  will  have  it."  Former 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara  echoed  this  as- 
surance and  envisaged  situations  which 
"might  well  require  military  Intervention  by 
one  of  the  great  powers  immediately,  without 
time  for  the  negotiation  and  discussion  in 
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international   forums  that  would   otherwise 
take  place."  ,  . 

Undersecretary  of  Defense  Paul  Nltze  told 
the  Senate  Committee  tliat  such  declarations 
evidenced  no  more  than  tliat  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  "share  the  ut- 
most concern  In  prevenUng  any  act  or  threat 
of  aggression  with  nuclear  weapons."  In  do- 
ing so  he  raised  the  question  of  whether 
the  Johnson-McNamara  assurances  are  mean- 
ingful or  meaningless.  Either  they  are  or  they 
are  not  If  meaningful,  and  some  one  hun- 
dred nations  sign  the  NPT  as  Secretory  Rusk 
hopes,  then  our  security  commitments  are 
increased  about  two  and  one-half  times  over 
our  present  nuclear  Sir  Galahad  burden  be- 
ing carried  for  forty  nations  under  existing 
treaties.  ,         _.^ 

Wisely  or  unwisely,  the  course  of  events 
are  such  that  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
seems  destined  to  become  part  of  the  law 
of  our  land.  To  safeguard  ourselves  from 
harmful  consequences  we  should,  at  the  \er>- 
least,  initiate  these  safeguards: 

Clearly  define  the  limits  of  our  obligations 
to  defend  co-signers  of  the  Treaty  against 
nuclear  aggression  or  blackmail. 

Continuously  monitor  proliferation  possi- 
bilities Identify  potential  prollferees  and  de- 
velop conUngency  plans  to  cope  with  them. 
Continuously  monitor  adverse  conse- 
quences of  the  Treaty  and  prepare  to  exercise 
our  withdrawal  privilege  promptly. 

Initiate  negotiations  toward  amending  the 
NPT"8  safeguards  provisions  to  improve  tl.elr 
quality  and  provide  assured  financing. 

Adopt  a  firm  policy  against  allowing  our 
strategic  nuclear  position  to  deteriorate  dur- 
ing  negotiation  of  the  additional  arms  con- 
trol  agreements  contemplated  by   the  NPT. 


A  MAN  DIED 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or   NEW   HAMPSHIKE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  16.  1968 
Mr  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems  of 
late  that  all  that  appears  in  the  news- 
oapers  anymore  are  accounts  of  the  be- 
ioavior  of  the  yippies,  the  hippies,  the 
protesters  of  one  kind  or  another,  the 
civil  disobeyers;  in  short  the  acti\'ities  of 
the  decidely  atypical  American  citizen 
of  today.  „ 

These  elements  represent  a  very  small 
minority  of  our  citizenry.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  are 
good,  law-abiding,  patriotic  people: 
People  who  do  not  take  the  time  to  write 
a  letter  to  an  editor  as  those  with  an 
ax  to  grind  so  often  do.  ,„^^^ 

In  this  light,  it  was  refreshing  indeed 
to  pick  up  the  Manchester.  N.H..  Union 
Leader  of  Thursday,  August  1,  and  read 
the  following  letter  to  the  editor  of  that 
paper  by  Mr.  Walter  Burt,  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine,  which  so  aptly.  I  think,  says 
what  a  great  many  of  us  feel  without 
our  ever  saying  so: 

A  Man   Died 

TO  THE  Editoks:  Last  week  a  man  fell  In 
battle.  A  man  dedicated  and  devoted  to  pwce 
and  freedom.  A  man  who  was  man  enough  to 
give  his  life  for  a  cause  that  he  believed  In^ 

We  mourn  for  him  today.  He  did  not  die 
in  a  plush  motel  in  one  of  America  s  most 
beautiful  cities.  He  died  In  the  horrible 
steaming  jungles  of  a  filthy,  rotten,  poverty- 
torn  nation,  thousands  of  miles  from  his 
home  and  country.  He  died  in  the  arms  ofa 
buddy  Who  believed  In  a  country  ^h«*  /"• 
men  could  assemble  In  wo«»»»P-r''^'^„i^„ 
girls  and  women  lelt  free  to  walk  to  Sunday 
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■chool  In  their  n( 
died  to  give  to  men 
for  a  free  education 
proTlde  It  with  ■mall 
by  tlie  aeU-llmltatloni 

He  died  defending  e 
more  for  the  indlTldu^ 
earth.  He  did  not  cutm 
him.  loved  blm,  and 
gave  him  f  er  more  tbah 
■elvea.  He  did  not  cure« 
ItuU  to  the  bllt  to 
aged.  He  did  not 
provided  the  acenlo 
urlea  that  he  and  bis 
Joy  the  good  things  In 
ample  of  dvll  obedlenA. 

No  seU-eeeklng 
Jet  for  his  widow  to 
home.  He  was  ahlppeil 
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martial   law  because 
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events  of  his  death 
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lives  of  his  buddies  to 
every  statesman  and 
at  least  one  moment 
knees  and  say,  "Thank 
His  contribution  to 
not  known  by  his  own 
only  to  God." 

A  great  man  fell  In 
sniper's  bullet. 

We  mourn  for  him 
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Mr.    OARMATZ 

September  7,  Edwin 
of  the  Shipbuilders 
spoke  before  an 
ence  in  New  Orleanj 
the  VS.  merchant 
most  convincingly 
that  has  permitted 
merclal  fleet  to  sink 
where  only  about  5 
borne  cargoes  are 
and  where  over  80 
20  years  of  tge  or 

Perhaps   reading 
many  that  the  dangdr 


ok  er, 


»day.  There  were  no 
crew  to   cover  the 
his  funeral.  No  dig- 
that  might  save  the 
attend  his  funeral.  But 
pt  lltlcian  ought  to  take 
fo  slip  silently  to  his 
God  for  a  grest  man. 
country's  freedom  is 
feneration.  It  Is  known 


I  attle.  The  victim  of  a 

tclay — 
flghtiig  man  killed  In  the 


Chai  nnan, 


.TXI  W.  BUKTT, 
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Ba  npahira. 


NEGATIVE 
POLICIES 


A.  GARBUTZ 


Mr.    Speaker,    on 

M.  Hood,  president 

('ouncll  of  America, 

American  Legion  audi- 

on  the  subject  of 

marine.  Mr.  Hood 

d  tplored  the  neglect 

the  UJS.-fiag  com- 

o  the  present  level. 

>ercent  of  our  sea- 

c  irried  in  our  ships 

E  »rcent  of  these  are 


this   will   convince 
of  our  position  as 
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a  maritime  nation— both  as  to  our  peace- 
time commerce  and  as  to  our  national 
defense — Is  so  great  as  to  make  it  im- 
perative that  a  program  of  restoration 
of  our  commercial  fleets  cannot  possibly 
be  delayed  any  longer.  I  am  Including  the 
speech  in  the  Record  in  full  as  must 
reading  for  those  in  pofiltion  of  responsi- 
bility of  our  national  affairs: 
LsoiON  Tout  Nation's  Sxcusmr  Is  Impbulsd 
ST  NxcATTVx  MAsmikx  Poucixs 

New  OaLXANS,  September  7.— The  spokes- 
man for  the  shipyard  indiutry  today  warned 
an  American  Legion  audience  that  the  safety 
of  the  United  States  is  being  jeopardised  by 
inept  maritime  policies  which  have  produced 
an  overwhelming  reliance  on  foreign-flag 
shipping  for  the  movement  of  the  nation's 
trade  and  commerce. 

Edwin  M.  Hood,  President  of  tbe  Ship- 
builders Council  of  America,  addressing  the 
Merchant.  Marine  Panel  of  the  American 
Legion's  National  Security  Commission,  de- 
plored the  fact  that  only  about  S  percent  of 
U.S.  foreign  trade  cargoes  are  carried  In 
American-flag  ships.  He  stressed  that  "no  na- 
tion can  remain  a  world  power  by  placing 
tbe  movement  of  Its  import  and  export 
cargoes  at  the  mercy  of  tbe  changing  political 
whims  of  other  nations."  And,  he  added,  "The 
hazards  of  relying  on  foreign-flag  vessels  for 
logistic  support  of  military  forces  overseas 
are  even  more  apparent." 

According  to  Hood,  every  principal  mari- 
time nation,  for  many  years,  has  "recognised 
the  wisdom  of  retaining  control  over  its  trade 
and  commerce."  As  compared  to  the  S  percent 
Of  U.S.  foreign  trade  cargoes  carried  by  the 
American  flag  merchant  fleet.  Hood  cited  the 
foUowing  percentages  showing  other  nations' 
utUlzatlon  of  ships  flying  their  flags: 

Sweden,  30  percent;  Great  Britain,  37  per- 
cent; Norway,  43  percent;  Fnnce,  48  percent; 
Greece,  S3  percent;  and  Russia,  76  percent. 

The  reasons  why  foreign  nations  patronise 
their  own  merchant  fleets  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  U.S..  said  Hood,  stems  from  the 
fact  that  "these  separate  nations  have  de- 
termined as  a  matter  of  national  wlU  ^at  a 
high  degree  of  reliance  on  their  own  shipping 
resources  is  Important  to  their  own  self  In- 
terest. They  have  displayed  a  quality  of  reso- 
lute purpose  which  has  not  been  present 
within  our  borders  for  quite  some  time." 

The  shipyards'  spokesman  said  the  United 
States  would  do  well  to  emulate  foreign  marl- 
time  powers  and  develop  specific  priorities, 
programs  and  goals  to  restore  tbe  Umted 
States  as  a  leading  maritime  power. 

"We  have  been  drifting  aimlessly  .  . 
there  has  been  no  effort  to  define,  with  con< 
vlnclng  precision,  the  importance  of  ships, 
shipping  and  shipyards  to  the  national  secu- 
rity and  to  the  nation's  economic  well  be- 
ing ...  no  comprehensive  projection  of  our 
nation's  expected  seaborne  trade  Into  the 
coming  decade  ...  no  declaration  of  na- 
tional intention  as  to  the  volume  or  percent- 
age of  each  type  of  cargo  to  be  carried  aboard 
American-flag  shipw  at  some  flxed  dates  In 
the  future  ...  no  realistic  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram, with  precise  milestones,  to  assure  that 
tbe  needed  merchant  fleet  will  be  available 
In  Bufllclent  numbers  to  meet  these  targets." 

Hood  singled  out  Japan  as  a  nation  which 
"has  long  held  to  the  poUcy  that  programs 
to  expand  domestic  shipping  resources  as 
well  as  export  opportunities  should  be  pur- 
sued for  the  speciflc  purpose  of  promoting 
domestic  shipbuilding  as  a  fimctlon  of  na- 
tional affluence." 

As  a  consequence,  said  Hood,  Japanese 
shipyards  lead  the  balance  of  the  world  In 
tbe  construction  of  merchant  ships. 

Be  also  credited  that  country's  shipbuild- 
ing achievements  to  the  close  cooperative 
relationship  of  the  Japanese  Government  and 
Industry.  Be  cited  as  a  recent  example  a  spe- 
cially created  indiutry  advisory  group  which 
participated  in  the  formiUatlon  of  Japanese 
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maritime  poUcy  and  goals  for  the  period  1909 
through  1975.  Bood  said  that  these  govern- 
ment-lndustry  consultaUons  resulted  In  rec- 
ommendaUons  that  3,060  merchant  ships, 
totaling  29  mUUon  gross  tons  t>e  buUt  In 
Japan  for  tlie  Japanese  merchant  marine  by 
1976.  This  program,  which  is  expected  to  be 
adopted  by  tbe  Japanese  Government,  Hood 
said,  would  enable  the  Japanese  merchant 
marine  to  carry  60  percent  of  the  nations'  ex- 
ports and  70  percent  of  its  imports. 

If  present  trends  prevaU,  Hood  said,  only 
about  100  ships  would  be  added  to  the 
United  States  merchant  marine  by  1976.  He 
said  the  shipping  industry  already  is  eon* 
fronted  with  a  serious  crisis  because  of  in- 
adequate shipbuilding  programs.  As  a  result, 
mure  than  80  percent  of  the  fleet  consists  of 
ships  20  or  more  years  of  age,  he  pointed  out. 
"This  must  change,  and  change  it  will  if  we 
decide  promptly  that  30  percent  of  our  trade 
and  conunerce — or  some  target  slgnlflcantly 
greater  than  5  percent,  resulting  from 
thorough  analysis — will,  and  must,  be  car- 
ried aboard  American  flag,  American  buUt 
ships  by  1975." 

Remaxks    ST    Edwin    M.    Hood.    PaxsmxNT, 
SHiPBunj>KBs  CouNcn.  or  Amkbica,  Bxroax 

MXBCHANT     MAXOfX     PANEL,     NATIONAL     SZ- 

ctnirrT  Commission,  thc  Amekican  Lboion, 
New  Oai.XAMs,  La..  Sxptkmbzb  7,  1968 
Tbrougbout  tbe  past  flve  years,  tbe  mari- 
time industry  of  tbe  United  States — In  all 
Of  Its  many  facets — has  received  much  pub- 
licity. Mostly  unfavorable! 

Many  voices  have  been  heard  and  many 
ideas  have  been  advanced.  Mostly  to  no 
avail! 

Confusion,  disarray  and  ineptitude  are 
adjectives  which  observers  have  aBcrlt>ed  to 
this  phenomenon.  Fundamental  factors  have 
thus  been  obscured  to  the  detriment  of  our 
country's  ability  to  provide  a  shipping  capa- 
bility equal  to  long-range  as  well  as  short- 
range  needs. 

In  terms  of  remedies  for  our  maritime  ills, 
the  evidences  of  the  Ineptitude  of  recent 
years  are  all  around  us.  The  motivating  rea- 
sons and  critical  Influences  causing  this  sit- 
uation are  difficult  to  isolate  or  explain.  But. 
it  would  be  fair  to  state  that  our  country 
has  not  had  a  constructive  or  effective  marl- 
time  policy  for  a  long  while. 

The  small  number  of  new  ships  added  to 
the  American  merchant  marine  has  t>een 
grossly  inadequate  in  overcoming  tbe  high  de« 
gree  of  obsolescence  in  the  fleet.  More  than 
80  percent  of  tbe  fleet  is  composed  of  ships 
ao  years  of  age  or  older. 

According  to  government  statistics,  our 
ships  today  carry  about  6  percent  of  our 
trade  and  commerce  by  volume,  and  If  pre- 
vailing trends  and  policies  are  not  soon  re- 
verse, this  figure  could  drop  even  lower. 

This  precipitous  reliance  on  foreign  flag 
shipping  puts  the  national  safety  of  the 
United  States  in  dire  Jeopardy.  For  no  na- 
tion can  remain  a  world  power  by  placing 
the  movement  of  its  Import  and  export 
cargoes  at  the  mercy  of  the  changing  politi- 
cal whims  of  other  nations.  The  hazards  of 
relying  on  foreign-flag  vessels  for  logistic 
support  of  military  forces  overseas  are  even 
more  apparent. 

Longer  than  flve  years  ago,  every  principal 
maritime  nation  In  the  world  recognized  the 
wisdom  of  retaining  control  over  its  trade 
and  commerce.  Russian-flag  ships  carry  76 
percent  of  Russian  cargoes,  Sweden  30  per- 
cent of  her  own  commerce,  Norway  43  per- 
cent, Great  Britain  37  percent,  Japan  46 
percent.  Prance  48  percent,  Greece  63  per- 
cent. And  so  It  goes!  The  governments  and 
the  people  of  these  separate  nations  have 
determined  as  a  matter  of  national  will  that 
a  high  degree  of  reliance  on  tbelr  own  ship- 
ping resources  Is  Important  to  their  own 
self-interest.  They  have  displayed  a  quality 
of  resolute  purpose  which  has  not  been  pres- 
ent within  our  borders  for  quite  some  tima. 
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We  have  been  drifting  aimlessly.  We  have 
been  told  that  this  number  or  that  number 
of  ships  should  be  built  to  restore  our  marl- 
tune  vltaUty.  But.  not  in  my  recollection, 
have  these  numbers  been  equated  to  care- 
fully determined  tonnage  targeU.  Nor  have 
these  numbers  been  cast  as  a  part  of  a 
meaningful,    carefully    devised,    long-term 

olan. 

From  official  sources,  there  has  been  no 
effort  to  aeflne,  with  convincing  precision, 
the  importance  of  ships,  shipping  and  ship- 
yards to  tbe  national  security  and  to  the 
nation's  economic  well-being. 

There  has  been  no  comprehensive  projec- 
tion of  our  nation's  expected  seaborne  trade 
Into  the  coming  decade. 

There  has  been  no  declaration  of  national 
intention  as  to  the  volume  or  percentage  of 
each  type  of  cargo  to  be  carried  aboard 
American  flag  ships  at  some  flxed  dates  in 
the  future.  .      ^.  _    .„ 

There  has  been  no  determination  as  to 
the  progressive  composition  of  our  merchant 
fleet— by  numbers  and  types  of  ships  (liner, 
bulk,  container.  Unker.  and  so  on)— neces- 
sary to  carry  these  cargoes.  .,,,,„„ 
•There  has  been  no  realistic  shipbuilding 
program,  with  precise  milestones,  to  assure 
Uiat  the  needed  merchant  fleet  will  be  avail- 
able in  sufficient   numbers   to   meet   these 

**iSJu' there  has  been  little  attempt  to  apply 
system  analysis  as  a  means  of  achieving 
lower  composite  transportation  <»'»^  ^f' 
water  transportation  which  are  well  wlthm 
erasp  of  attainment. 

Government  and  Industry,  In  concert, 
have  therefore  failed  to  put  together  an 
overall  maritime  package  which  Is  salable. 
Some  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  merchan- 
dising and  marketing  have  been  Ignored. 
An«lthe  geopolitical  significance  of  snipping 
has  not  been  assigned  a  high  enough  na- 
tional priority.  ..  ,j   * 

By  comparison,  Japan  has  long  held  to 
the  policy  that  programs  to  expand  domestic 
shipping  resources  as  well  as  export  op- 
portunities should  be  pursued  for  the  ^- 
clflc  purpose  of  promoting  domestic  ship- 
building as  a  function  of  national  affluence. 
The  derivation  of  this  policy,  and  subse- 
quent modifications,  have  been  accomp- 
Ushed  through  a  degree  of  cooperation  be- 
tween government  and  industry  which  does 
not  now  exUt  elsewhere  In  tbe  world,  least 
Of  all  in  this  country. 

Accordingly,  shipbuilding  has  become  a 
substantial  factor  In  Japan's  national  econ- 
omy and  balance  of  trade.  The  marketing 
of  shipbuilding  capabilities  with  consider- 
able governmental  stimtUus  has  been  effec- 
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tlvely  developed  to  the  point  that  Japanese 
shipyards  lead  the  balance  of  the  world  In 
the  construction  of  merchant  ships. 

In  addition,  the  national  policy  of  Japan 
is  that  while  capturing  a  steadily  increasing 
share  of  the  world  shipbuilding  market,  all 
ships  for  the  Japanese  flag  merchant  marine 
will  be  consuucted  In  Japanese  shipyards. 
Over  the  last  decade,  not  a  single  vessel  for 
Japanese  registry  has  been  built  outelde  of 
that  ooimtry.  This  policy  is  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  never-ending  demand  for  foreign 
construction  of  U.S.  merchant  ships,  whoee 
operations  would  be  subsidized  by  the  pubUc 
treasury,  which  is  being  voiced  by  certain 
government  offlclal*  and  others  in  this 
country.  ^       , 

But  that  Is  only  part  of  the  Japanese  story! 
In  March  of  this  year,  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  and  the  Shipping  and  Shipbuild- 
ing Bationallxatlon  Council  called  on  a 
specially  created  Industry  advisory  group — 
the  Shipping  Policy  Division — to  "conduct 
studies  on  a  policy  from  the  national  eco- 
nomic viewpoint  for  the  growth  of  the  ship- 
ping Industry." 

Among  the  conclusions  reached  were  these: 
(1)  it  U  essential  to  expand  the  Japanese 
merchant  marine  for  improvement  of  the 
shipping  payments  position;  (2)  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  work  out  measures  for  having  ac- 
cess to  funds  needed  for  expansion  of  the 
Japanese  fleet  of  oceangoing  ships  and  for 
tra'nlng  more  seamen;  and  (3)  "government 
subsidies"  are  needed  to  strengthen  the  Japa- 
nese shipping  industry's  business  standing 
and  to  augment  Its  International  competi- 
tiveness. ._.     . 

Those  general  conclusions  are  quoted  al- 
most word  for  word  from  a  recent  Tokyo  pub- 
lication, but  the  Shipping  Policy  Division 
went  even  further.  It  establUhed  speciflc 
targets  as  a  basU  for  formulating  a  mean- 
ingful program. 

By  1975,  It  is  prescribed  that  the  Japanese 
flatt  merchant  marine  should  carry  60  per- 
cent of  Japanese  exports  and  70  percent  of 
Japanese  imports.  To  meet  this  target.  It  is 
planned  ihat  2.050  ships  of  29  million  gross 
tons  will  be  built  in  Japanese  shipyards  by 

1975 

In' each  year,  1989  through  1975.  a  detailed 

EChedule  of  ships  by  type-l'^i*' J^^J 
trampers.  speclaUzed  ships  and  tankers— to 
be  constructed  U  set  forth. 

In  other  words,  the  industry-oriented  Ship- 
ping Policy  Division  with  the  full  backing 
of  the  Japanese  Government  has  made  the 
kind  of  projections  and  evaluations  men- 
tioned earlier  and  concluded  that  the  na- 
tlonal  interest  dictates  that  a  major  share 
of  Japanese  trade  and  commerce  must  be 
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carried  aboard  Japaneee-buUt  ships.  Late 
news  dispatches  out  of  Tokyo  indicate  that 
this  comprehensive  plan  wlU  shortly  be  ^>- 
proved  as  official  policy. 

No  such  plan— and  no  such  environment 
for  the  development  of  maritime  and  ship- 
building programs— exists  In  the  United 
States  At  present  levels  of  merchant  ship 
construction,  we  would  add  to  the  American 
flag  merchant  marine  about  10  ships  by  1976. 
Quite  a  comparison— 100  to  2,050! 

The  Japanese  cannot  be  totally  wrong  m 
their  policies  of  emphasis  on  shipping  and 
shipbuilding.  Judging  from  their  record  of 
success.  It  would  appear  that  they  are  very 
much  on  the  right  course.  They  are  clwly 
assigning  a  high  prlcwlty  to  this  effort.  They 
clearly  possess  the  will  to  run  faster  In  the 
race  with  time  and  the  balance  of  the  world 
to  preserve  and  expand  their  own  national 
and  mercantile  Interests. 

Insofar  as  commercial  shipping  U  con- 
cerned we  have  been  lagging  behind  year 
after  year,  until  now  a  point  of  serious  crisis 
has  been  reached.  We  have  reached  this  point 
because  ol  a  relucUnce  to  spend  the  requisite 
funds  a  dUtraction  with  other  problems, 
simple  negligence,  naivete,  folly  and  inde- 
cision. This  must  change,  and  change  it  will 
if  we  decide  promptly  that  30  percent  of 
our  trade  and  commerce— or  some  target 
slgnlflcanUy  greater  than  6  percent  result- 
ing from  thorough  analysis— will,  and  must, 
be  carried  aboard  American  flag,  American 
built  ships  by  1975.  This  Is  surely  not  an  un- 
realUttc  or  unreasonable  urget.  We  surely 
can  run  faster  In  a  new  race  to  protect  our 
own  self-interests  I 
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HON.  WILUAM  0.  COWGER 

OF   KZNTUCXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  16,  1968 

Mr  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  report  to  my  colleagues  as  weU 
as  to  my  constituente,  the  results  of  a 
questionnaire  which  I  recenUy  mailed  to 
all  residents  of  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Kentucky.  I  received  more 
than  13,000  replies  to  this  questionnaire 
and  would  like  to  present  the  results  at 
this  time: 


pn  psitsnti 


Yes 


No        Undacidsd 


1.  What  ira  your  opintons  on  tiM  w»r  in  MMntrnt 

a  Th«  Paris  posce  talks  will  fail i.--,yil-^k' 

b.  Whan  th.  Wny  attacks  Saifon  wa  should  bomb 

ttwir  capital  of  Hanoi...-- :--„-■;::■ yi'lj 

c  Wt  should  brinj  our  trtiops  home  at  all  fos"-  --  -  ■  -        "" 

2.  Ho*cin  wa  stop  inflation  and  the  nsing  cost  of  living? 

"sat  priorities  and  eliminate  unnecessary  loreijn 

and  domestie  spending ^J  J2 

3.  Do y?u fft?a PrtlildwrhVs handWthi'l^ibto irKldert        ^^  ^^ 

4   I)o''vou*la»ora'Fad'e"rargu"arante«d  annual'  incomer.    ..---         9- 19 

4.  DO  you  ;j;°j;,J„,;°p^„»,^  ,  «  oOO  annual  Income  for  the 

head  o<  every  hooielwM -■ —  — -----  ^•" 

b.  A  guaranteed  annsal  income  should  apply  only  to 

the  olivsically  disabled :-  "'-"^ 

c  The  Go^rnment  should  not  wbsidae  personal  ^^^^ 

5.  What  are  'i^^^^j^^jnii^^j,"  'tTVJ^  and 

«.  The  present  "hand  out     phtlosopny  ot  reiiet  ano 

weltare  has  been  successful. ....-.-. ----------- 

b.  Job  training  through  private  enterprise  can  ma- 

terially  reduce  hard  core  unemployment 'c  « 


14.52 


28.41 


18.54 
48.61 

20.93 
22.22 

2.90 
57.55 

6.82 
32.03 

69.32 
70.43 

15.91 
20.38 

67.95 

26.06 

29.45 

8.91 

42.17 

24.50 

84.67 

11.20 

10.49 

7.03 

Yes 


No 


Undecided 


6  What  has  contributed  to  riots  and  civil  disobedience?  ^^ 

a  Unemployment  and  hun?er -yg- 

b.  Sensational  news  '*POrti"«--- "-;-,-•/„■,,;- ----nd' 

c.  Lack  of  Government  money  spent  for  housing  and  ^^  ^ 

d   Lack""  romrnii'n'ications'between  the  man  on  the 

street  and  public  olficials.      ------.------ 

7.  What  has  caused  the  assassination  of  public  olticiaisf  ^  ^^ 

a.  A  conspiracy— 4381 

b.  Individual  madness -.----iirijii; 79  50 

c  Disrespect  for  law,  order,  and  auOwnty "•« 

g    How  dan  we  reduce  crime  in  Airierica?  ^  gj 

a    Tough  action  by  the  courts „■  ^^ 

b.  More  law  enforcement  officers.     -.  —  ---- .-^g 

c.  More  Federal  spending  on  poverty  P™8"™J; ------  "" " 

9.  Inyoiiropinionwhatisthemost  important  issue  facing  our 

country  today? '  nn 

a.  Poverty 55  55 

b.  War  in  Vietnam 72.22 

e.  Crime  and  riots 12!  18 

d    L'rban  frowtli _.---.---- 

10  What  is  ¥3ur  opinkin  on  gun  legislationf  .  g. 

a   Put  restrictions  on  handguns  only  -•--:.--- 

b.  Restrict  the  sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns  as  well  as  ^  ^^ 

revolvers            ..__.----------  —  .---------•-  .^  __ 

c  Impose  Federal  registratMMi  of  all  firearms «^-" 


41.69 
12.15 

56.94 

28.19 

32.74 

20.38 

8.43 

3.04 
16.13 
58.58 


49.81 

42.33 
4a  63 


26.46 
15.23 

29.51 

17.99 

38.64 
35.36 
12.07 

6.33 

23.13 
28.16 


37.  SB 

2&14 
17.12 


.nb  important  ta-eaddsuptowe.1  over  100  percent  becaua.  many  p«,ple  checked  more  than  1  item. 
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Mr.  ^^eftker,  I  brlii|( 
tlon  to  qiiestlon  9C, 
"In  your  opinion, 
portant  issue  facing 
and  72.22  percent  of 
swered  that  crime 
most  Important  In 


particular  atten- 

iie  question  being 

whlit  is  the  most  im- 

country  today?" 

constituents  an- 

rlots  were  the 

their  minds. 


our 
Ely  I 
and 


HOW  DO  YOU 
KILTIES' 


IXPLAIN  THE 
3PIRIT? 


HON.  HENRY  C. 


or   WISC<  NSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  R  EPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  Septet  tber  16,  1988 

Mr.     SCHADEBER3.     Mr.     Speaker, 
Racine.  Wis.,  Is  a  ma  or  city  of  the  first 


district  which  I  have 
sent  in  Congress.  It 


;he  honor  to  repre- 
is  truly  the  bugle 


corps  capital  of  the  v  or  Id.  Recently  one 


of    our    fine    weekly 


Shoreline  Leader,  ca]  rled  a  story  about 
Racine  Kilties,  the  champions  among 
drum-corpe4n  the  Unl  xd  States. 

At  a  time,  Mr.  Spea  ker,  when  so  many 
problems  face  us  in  n  spect  to  our  young 
people.  I  thought  it  '  rould  be  timely  to 
bring  to  the  attention  ( 
the  United  States  no :  only  the  dedica- 
tion of  these  fine  y  >ung  people  from 
Racine,  but.  as  well,  t  le  pride  and  affec- 
tion and  the  enjosrm*  nt  we  derive  from 
their  activities  as  a  o  )mmunity  and,  for 
me  personally,  as  th«  ir  Congressman. 

The  above-mentioi  ed  article  follows: 

How    Do    You    EXPLAOI 


SCHADEBERG 


newspapers,    the 


TRK   KlLTIKS'    SPIUT? 


It  took 
peak.  Tbe  main  rea- 
intent  of  the  Kiltie 


(By  Kaye    H>ulsen) 

It  takea  a  staggerlni:  amount  of  mental 
and  physical  work,  plus  Individual  dedication 
to  perfection  to  develop  a  top  drawer,  flrat 
class  drum  corps. 

No  one  knows  this  bcjtter  than  tbe  Radse 
Kilties. 

True  to  KUtle  tradl^on.  they  dldnt  rlae 
to  great  heights  In  the  leglnnlng 
30  years  for  the  corpe  to  ] 
son  is  that  the  original 
drum  and  bugle  corps  w  u  as  a  special  Inter- 
eat  activity  of  the  Racl  le  TMCA.  The  corps 
provided  the  opportunli  y  for  young  men  to 
learn  the  talents  of  mar  hlng,  playing  bugles 
and  dnuaa,  and  disciplt  le. 

There  was  no  such  tb  mg  as  "jimlor  drum 
corps  competition"  37  yc  un  ago.  Just  parades 
parades  and  more  parade  i.  Popular  even  then. 
In  Stewart  tartans  and  kilts,  the  corps  pa- 
raded up  and  down  stieets  in  hundreds  of 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois  c  immunities.  Eventu- 
ally their  crowd-pleasmg  fame  spread  to 
other  states  and  soon  uie  Kilts  experienced 
the  adventures  of  traveling — by  bus  I 

The  greatest  asset  of  e  ?ery  Kilt — past,  pres- 
ent or  future — Is  the  cU  «e  brotherllneas.  the 
fellowship  and  common 
tbe  corps  gains. 

An  Intangible  bond  uhltes  the  men  of  the 
corps  and  their  stafT.  !  ound  corny?  Not  If 
you're  one  of  the  Mlgh'  y  Plaid. 

Other   great   corps   hive 
same  "togetherness,"  to 
lasted  so  long  with  such 


goal  each  member  of 


experienced   the 
I  w  sure,  but  none  baa 
avid  dedication. 


One  of  the  proudest  nn  oments,  for  all  Kilts, 


VFW  national  con- 

the   1964   corps    (be- 

umni   bond)    repre- 

ever  wore  tbe  plald. 


happened  in  1S64  at  tb< 

ventlou  In   Cleveland. 

cause  of  the   strong  a 

sented  every  man  who 

They  took  all  the  first  ptace  trophies.  A  dark 

horse?  No,  the  Kilts  ha  1  attended  dosena  of 

national  competitions  i  nd  always  placed  in 

the    top    10.   They   wei  e 

tender — all  they  needed 

blnatlon  of  talent,  staff,  i 
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And  It  happened  I  The  national  title  went 
to  the  Racine  Kilties  I  Hard  won,  and  even 
tougher  to  defend. 

Every  corpe  has  Its  ups  and  downs,  re- 
gardless of  how  great  is  bas  been.  Peraonnsl 
changes,  as  it  must,  but  once  a  Kilt  Is  forced 
to  leave  his  corps  because  of  age  or  to  serve 
Unole  Sam,  you  dont  often  find  him  march- 
ing with  another  unit,  or  even  working 
with  another  corps  that  ranks  in  the  same 
class.  His  dedication  takes  him  back  to  the 
KllUes— to  be  a  part  of  the  fleld  staff,  cr 
working  with  the  feeder  corps,  the  Kiltie 
Kadets. 

Who  else  but  a  former  KUt  can  under- 
stand the  corps'  fratemallsm? 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "how  do  the 
Kilties  manage  to  peak  Just  for  VFW  na- 
tionals?" There  Is  no  secret — it's  plain  and 
simple — it's  dedication  I 

Just  do  the  Job.  All  the  Ingredients  are 
there:  musliUanshlp,  ability,  showmanship 
and  talent.  What  more  could  you  want? 

Once  again  the  Kilties  have  earned  the 
title  of  VFW  champions,  but  with  this  sec- 
ond national  win  they  have  gained  poise 
and  have  learned  lo  be  humble  and  gracious. 

CAN  THE  KILTIES  DO  IT  AGAIN? 

Their  performance  in  the  night  finals  at 
Detroit  was  nothing  short  of  a  corps  di- 
rector's dream.  Individuality  in  motion.  A 
fine,  blending,  solid  bom  line.  Par-ezcaUent 
drumming.  A  well  patterned  and  designed 
drill  that  complemented  the  total  showman- 
ship. M  and  M  execution  that  was  close  to 
oerfectlon.  Unbelievable  is  the  best  word 
to  describe  the  1968  national  champions. 

Larry  McCormack  of  the  Central  States 
Judging  association  (CSJA)  wrote,  "a  really 
topnotch  performance  is  one  in  which  each 
caption  of  the  corpe  complements  the  other 
and  the  audience  receives  tbe  effect  of  a 
totally  Integrated  performance."  That  pretty 
well  sums  up  the  1968  KUtle  drimi  corps. 

If  you  were  to  poll  the  20,00  fans  who  at- 
tended the  VFW  national  finals  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Detroit  stadium  they  would 
certainly  agree  with  the  Judges'  decision. 
When  a  drum  corps  can  raise  the  fans  to 
their  feet  through  their  entire  show-<-tbey 
Just  have  to  take  the  crown. 

Can  the  Kilties  do  it  again?  Someone  asked 
that  in  1904  ...  I  think  they  have  their 
answer  I 
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definitely   a    con- 
was  tbe  right  com- 
muslc  and  drill. 


THE  PUBLIC  LAND  LAW  REVIEW 
COMMISSION 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    AKIZONA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  16.  1968 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  really  in- 
tensive work  being  done  by  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  will  cul- 
minate in  recommendations  to  Congress 
which  will  have  far-reaching  Implica- 
tions for  Americans  who,  directly  and  in- 
directly, use  or  are  affected  by  use  of  our 
public  lands.  I  guess  that  includes  just 
about  all  of  us. 

But  as  important  as  the  Commission's 
ultimate  report  will  be,  we  should  not 
overlook  the  great  good  being  accom- 
plished during  the  present  factfinding 
activities  imder  the  hard-driving  and 
meticulous  leadership  of  Chairman 
Wayne  N.  Aspinall. 

The  dialog  which  has  already  been  de- 
veloped among  groups  who  heretofore 
have  barely  spoken  to  each  other  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  important  achieve- 
ments of  the  Commission,  on  which  I 
am  proud  to  serve.  Groups  who  have  felt 


themselves  in  absolute  opposition  to 
other  groups  are  coming  to  realize  they 
may  have  more  common  concern  in  the 
future  of  public  lands  than  they  ever 
realized. 

This  Interesting  development  is  pointed 
out  in  the  August  26,  1968,  issue  of  Pay 
Dirt,  for  more  than  25  years  a  publica- 
tion of  the  highest  quality  published  by 
the  Arizona  Small  Mine  Operators  As- 
sociation. I  commend  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  this  fine  publication  and  to 
the  following  article  on  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission : 
Scene   Feom  the  Viewpoint:    Th*  People, 

THE    PSESS  AND    THE    PLLRC 

(By  Vox  Populi) 

Not  since  Congess  created  the  separate  Ter- 
ritory of  Arizona  in  1863  has  Arizona  bad  a 
greater  stake  in  the  actions  of  a  govern- 
mental body  than  it  has  In  those  of  the  Pub- 
lic Land  Law  Review  Commission. 

Fifty,  even  25  years  ago,  this  fact  would 
have  been  so  obvious  to  the  vast  majority 
of  Arlzonans  that  It  would  have  been  the 
chief  topic  of  conversation  in  pubs  and  clubs, 
homes  and  churches,  schools  and  offices. 

Today  only  a  handful  of  the  people  in  the 
state  are  really  familiar  virlth  the  fact  the 
Commission  exists,  let  alone  its  purpoees  and 
potenti:il  Influence  on  Arizona's  future.  Un- 
fortunately, a  large  proportion  of  those  hold 
views  which  the  mining  industry  recognizes 
as  inlmlcd  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  State, 
the  nation  and  the  American  way  of  life. 

In  essence  the  question  boils  down  to 
whether  or  not  the  basic  principles  embraced 
in  the  laws  governing  the  public  lands  of 
the  country  will  be  retained.  Shall  we  keep 
those  elements  of  the  law  designed  to  en- 
courage private  initiative  and  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  our  natural  resources  for  the 
greatest  good  of  tbe  greatest  number?  Or 
shall  we  take  another  giant  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  Increased  government  control  ovei 
the  individual  and  private  enterprise? 

Simple  enough?  Not  at  all,  for  those  same 
questions,  asked  by  the  other  side  become, 
"Shall  we  allow  a  few  individuals  and  giant 
corporations  to  gain  Inalienable  patent  to 
pubUc  lands  for  their  purposes  of  making 
private  profit?  Is  not  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  as  the  ultimate  voice  of  all  the  people, 
the  only  proper  owner  and  manager  of  lands 
that  belong  to  all  the  people  together?" 

On  the  first  hand,  advocates  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  jjolnt  out  that  mining  oc- 
cupies only  a  tiny  proportion  of  the  total 
land  of  the  United  States,  but  it  produces 
from  It  thoee  metals  and  minerals  without 
which  our  modem  culture  could  not  exist. 
They  further  declare  that  modern  mining 
requires  such  vast  sums  of  development 
caplUl  and  so  high  a  degree  of  specialized 
expertise  that  only  the  exj>ectation  of  profit 
can  produce  them. 

They  maintain  that  "profit"  is  not  Indeed 
a  dirty  word,  that  America  was  built  on 
principles  of  freedom,  of  which  freedom  of 
enterprise  was  an  essential.  They  contend 
that  such  segments  of  the  mining  industry 
as  copper  could  not  survive  the  governmental 
control  which  would  accrue  from  abrogation 
of  the  right  to  patent. 

On  the  other  hand,  advocates  of  complete 
gtovernmental  domination  point  to  the  ever 
increasing  need  for  natural  beauty  and  out- 
door recreation  facilities  to  maintain  the 
health  and  sanity  of  an  exploding  popula- 
tion. They  pwint  to  the  passenger  pigeon,  the 
buffalo  .ind  the  whooping  crane,  to  the  red- 
woods, tbe  fish  In  the  Great  Lakes  and  to 
tbe  fetid  streams  across  the  country  as  proof 
of  the  prodigality  of  tbe  American  turned 
loose  without  legal  restraint. 

They  point,  too.  to  the  unhappy  example 
of  Appalacbla  as  a  demonstration  of  tbe  re- 
sult of  tbe  decimation  of  land  from  which 
greedy  miners  have  been  allowed  to  gouge 
their  profit  without  control.  Is  there,  they 
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ask.  a  self-respecting  miner  alive  who  can 
Justify  that  sacrilege? 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  argument  very 
quickly  becomes  more  emotional  than  ra- 
tional. And,  when  you  stop  to  realize  that 
there  are  literally  thousands  of  laws  on  the 
books  to  govern  the  public  lands  of  tbe 
United  States,  you  begin  to  perceive  the  diffi- 
culties and  problems  confronting  tbe  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission.  Its  task  is 
truly  monumental. 

Yet  If  tbe  Commission  were  to  be  dissolved 
today,  some  32  months  before  its  Job  is  sched- 
uled to  be  completed,  it  would  have  served 
the  country  extremely  well.  Under  the  chair- 
manship and  leadership  of  Wayne  N.  AsplnaU 
it  has  succeeded,  by  virtue  of  strict  objec- 
tivity, intellectual  honesty  and  almost  saintly 
patience,  in  forcing  tbe  proponents  of  tbe 
various  pomts  of  view  to  think. 

It  has  forced  the  mining  industry,  which 
by  tradition  was  reserved  almost  to  the  point 
of  being  inarticulate,  to  state  Its  case  fortb- 
rlgbtly.  It  has  forced  tbe  volatile  and  voluble 
enthusiasts  in  the  wilderness  and  associated 
camps  to  face  some  of  the  facts  of  modem 
life  and  time.  It  has  forced  all  the  users  of 
the  public  lands  to  gather  together  in  public 
hearings  and  listen  to  what  the  others  have 

to  SftV 

And  there  are  those  who  dare  to  believe 
they    begin    to    perceive    the    emergence    of 
order  out  of  chaos.  Traditional  enemies  (or, 
at  best,  rivals)    are  beginning  to  see  they 
can  live  happily  side  by  side  on  the  public 
lands,   that   their   Interests   are   not  nearly 
so  confUctlng  as  they  so  long  had  assumed. 
People   who   three    years   ago   avoided    each 
other  like  the  plague  now  are  sitting  down 
to  discuss  their  mutual  problems  rationally. 
Chairman  Aspinall  summed  it  up  one  day 
at   a   public   hearing.   After   four   men   had 
testified  before  the  Commission  for  the  Ari- 
zona Mining  Association,  he  said,  in  essence: 
That  18  what  I  have  been  trying  to  drive 
home  for  so  long.  There  Is  not  a  person  in 
this  room,  nor  has  there  been  one  at  any  of 
our  hearings,  who  Is  not  a  conservationist! 
Wayne  AsplnaU  Is  perhaps  the  only  man 
with  the  knowledge,  patience,  determination 
and  wisdom  needed  to  make  so  many  lions 
and  lambs  Ue  down  happily  together.  But 
there  Is  a  very  great  deal  of  work  still  to  be 
done  by  the  Commission,  and  the  stakes  of 
the  western  mining  stotes  In  Its  recommen- 
dations to  tbe  President  and  tbe  Congress 

are  Incalculable.  .-„,h    *r^ 

The  mining  Industry  cannot  afford  to 
relax  lU  efforts:  certainly  tbe  Sierra  Club  wlU 
not  abate  its.  But  now  that  at  least  «■  modi- 
cum of  reason  has  begun  to  emerge  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  tbe  press  across  the  state 
win  start  educating  Arlzonans.  especially  the 
large  number  of  newcomers,  as  to  what  values 

are  involved.  „— ~ 

TO  do  this  effectively,  we  suggest  the  press 
Itself  needs  to  be  educated.  Fortunately,  op- 
portunity for  first-hand  education  wtU  be 
Available  in  November  when  the  Commission 
meets  In  Tucson.  We  trust  the  press  gaUery 
wlU  be  fuU  and  that  a  great  niany  private 
cTmens    attend    the   open    (non-executive) 

"*^^»  bas  a  tremendous  stake  in  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  commission.  We  aU 
bad  better  know  what  they  are. 
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PERIL  TO  NATO  IP  SUMMIT  HELD 
NOW 
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THE  "PUEBLO":   HOW  LONG,  MR. 
PRESIDENT? 

HON.  WILUAMJ.  SCHERLE 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  16.  1968 

Mr    SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 

the  238th  day  the  TJS3.  Pueblo  and  her 

crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 

CXIV 1706— Part  20 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   nXIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  16,  1968 
Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Repui3llcan  Task  Force  on  NATO,  sup- 
ported by  a  group  of  other  House  Repub- 
licans, in  a  statement  to  be  released  to- 
morrow warns  that  a  secret  summit 
meeting  on  arms  control  between  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  top  Soviet  leadership- 
while  soviet  troops  remain  in  Czecho- 
slovakia—would "weaken  beyond  repair 
the  Atlantic  Alliance,  hasten  the  develop- 
ment of  independent  nuclear  deterrents 
outside  the  alUance  for  some  countries 
and  strengthen  the  forces  for  neutral- 
izaUon  in  others."  ^  .     ^     ^  ♦»,„* 

The  Congressmen  urged  instead  that 
"the  President  take  the  necessary  steps 
dramaticaUy  and  quickly  to  improve  our 
poUUcal  position  in  Western  Europe— 
which  in  turn  would  Improve  the  relative 
position  of  Western  Europe  vls-a-vis  the 
Soviet  bloc."  ^,     „ 

They  Identified  "the  German  question 
as  "the  most  volatUe  issue  in  the  world" 
and  added: 

In  view  of  the  Impact  on  European  secu- 
rity that  any  arms  control  agreement  or  dis- 
cussions would  have,  we  believe  that  such 
discussions  should  not  occur  on  a  bilateral 
basis  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  but  could  best  be  tackled  by  a 
European  Conference  which  would  Include 
representatives  of  the  NATO  and  Warsaw 
Pacts  as  weU  as  representatives  of  neutral 
nations. 

I  issued  the  statement  as  chairman 
of  the  task  force. 

Joining  me  in  signing  it  were:  E.  Ross 
Adair,  of  Indiana: '  E.  Y.  Berry,  of  South 
Dakota;  Garry  Brown,  of  Michigan;  J. 
Herbert   Burke,   of   Florida; '   Don   H. 
Clausen,  of  CaUfomla;  James  C.  Cleve- 
land, of  New  Hampshire;  William  C. 
Cramer,  of  Florida; '  John  N.  Erlenborn. 
of  Illinois;  Paul  A.  Fmo,  of  New  York; 
James  R.  Grover.  Jr.,  of  New  York;  Sey- 
mour Halpern,  of  New  York; '  Craig  Hos- 
MER,  of  California;  Theodore  P.  Kupfer- 
MAN,  of  New  York;  Chester  L.  Mize,  of 
Kansas;  Albert  H.  Quie,  of  Minnesota; 
JOHN  P.  Saylor,  of  Pennsylvania;  Wil- 
lum  a.  Steiger,  of  Wisconsin;  Fletcher 
Thompson,    of    Georgia;    Lawrence   Q. 
Williams,  of  Pennsylvania;  Bob  Wilson. 
of  California;  and  Larry  Winn,  Jr..  of 
Kansas.' 
The  statement  follows: 

Statmmnt  bt  HotrsE  Eepublican  Task  Poacx 
ON  NATO  AND  Other  Republican  Members 
ON  THE  Perils  or  Secret  Discussions  bt 
THE  President  WrrH  Top  Soviet  Leader- 
ship ON  Akms  Control  at  This  Time. 
September  17,  1968 

The  expressed  desire  of  the  Presldeut  to 
meet  vrtth  top  Russian  leadership  to  begin 
discussions  on  arms  control  Is,  under  present 
circumstances,  simply  Incredible.  West  and 
East  Europeans — not  to  mention  many  Amer- 
icans—find It  impossible  to  understand  why 
tbe  President  persists  In  hU  pursuit  of  a 
Soviet-American  arrangement  at  the  expense 
of  our  NATO  aUles,  especlaUy  in  light  of  re- 
cent events  In  Eastern  Europe. 


1  Task  force  members. 


Highly  placed  sources  in  the  Administra- 
tion appear  to  believe  that  Soviet-Csech  rela- 
tions are  entirely  different  from  Sovlet-U.S. 
relations  and  the  one  U  to"t,"y."'^'"fJ***S„*f 
the  other.  This  belief  U  a  flctton  tbe  Rus- 
sians undoubtedly  want  us  to  accept. 

The  fact  U  that  the  two  are  clearly  and 
closely  related.  For  if  the  Russians  consider 
themselves  threatened  by  even  the  relaUve 
liberalization  of  a  Communtet  government 
which  promised  to  stay  In  the  Warsaw  Pact— 
a  reform  movement  led  by  lifelong  Commu- 
nists—what  weight  can  one  give  to, Soviet 
avowal  that  they  desire  peaceful  coexistence 
with  a  radically  different  social  system,  i.e. 
that   of   the   United   States?   Czechoslovakia 
proves  that  the  problem  of  peace  Is  not  as 
simple  as  the  Presidents  desire  for  it,  because 
soviet  intentions  cannot  be   taken  at  face 
value.  The  President's  persistence  In  seeRio* 
an     invitation     from     tbe     Russians     wUl 
strengthen  the   Impression  In   Moscow  that 
the  rUks  of  any  course  (such  as  an  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia)   can  be  effectively  offset 
by  a  superficial  gesture  (such  as  inviting  the 
president  to  Moscow  to  begin  discussions  on 
arms  controls)  to  recover  Its  dwindling  pres- 

*'^Por  the  President  to  go  to  Moscow  to  begin 
secret  discussions  on  matters  affecting  Euro- 
pean security  as  long  as  Soviet  and  Warsaw 
Pact  troops  remain  In  Czechoslovakia  would 
mean  two  things:  (1)  U.S.  acceptance  of  the 
Soviet  occupation;    (2)    political  recognition 
by  the  U.S.  of  tbe  concept  of  an  East  Euro- 
pean sphere  of  Soviet  Influence.  To  pMnue 
such  discussions  at  a  time  when  the  Soviets 
are  violating  international  law  and  attempt- 
ing to  shift  the  balance  of  forces  In  Europe 
in    their   own   favor   would   weaken   beyond 
repair  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  hasten  the  de- 
velopment  of   independent    nuclear   deter- 
rents outside  the  alliance  for  some  countries 
and  strengthen  the  forces  for  neutralization 
in  others.  What  the  President  should  do— 
and  do  quickly— Is  make  clear  to  the  Rus- 
sians that  a  policy  of  detente  with  the  U.S. 
is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  expan- 
sionist policy  under  which  the  Soviets  seek 
to  exacerbate  aU   instabilities  and   tensions 
they  encounter  In  Europe,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Southeast  Asia. 

The  emerging  truths  from  the  Czecho- 
slovakia invasion: 

(1)  In  contrast  to  our  policy  of  preference 
for  bipolar  cooperation  and  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union  over  alliance  cohesion.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  the  Soviets  prefer  cohesion  and 
solidarity— even  If  Imposed  by  force— in  their 
alliance  and  are  vrilling  to  rUk  good  relations 
with  the  U.S.  to  maintain  it. 

(2)  The  Warsaw  Pact  U  still  a  Soviet  entity 
and  Is  probably  better  organized  and  more 
effective  now  than  NATO  In  respect  to  mili- 
tary political  and  Intelligence  gathering 
operations.  Its  conventional  forces  and  arms 
in  Important  categories  are  superior  to  those 

of  NATO.  ^,        . 

(3)  Western  Europe  Is  still  Incapable  of 
defending  Itself  vrtthout  massive  U.S.  assist- 
ance. The  French  force  de  frappe  is  too  weak 
to  be  an  effective  continental  deterrent. 

(4)  The  German  question  Is  stiU  tbe  most 
volatile  Issue  In  the  world.  The  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  may  have  been  sparked  by 
warnings  of  Ulbricbt  and  Gomulka  that 
Czechoslovakia  was  moving  too  close  to  Bonn, 
and  that  subsequent  political  Isolation  was  a 

^5)  Soviet  leadership  Is  still  divided  bad- 
ly betwen  tbe  irreconcllables,  the  undecided 
and  the  conciliatory.  Consequentiy,  Soviet 
policies  towards  the  West  and  even  other 
Communist  states  Is  not  fixed  permanentiy 
although  It  now  appears  that  the  hardline 
group  may  have  gained  control  in  jetting 
Doucy  The  possibility  that  Soviet  leadership 
has  become  unpredictable  and  therefore  <»- 
pable  of  rash.  Irrational,  and  violent  acts 
cannot  be  ignored.  _»._«  „* 

(6)  The  policy  of  bUpolar  cooperation  at 
the  expense  of  Western  Europe  has  not  re- 
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milted  In  modlfjrUic  80^  let  balwTlor  or  Imin- 
Inc  th«  hostUlty  of  Sort  tt  Ideology. 

In  view  of  theee  dey  ilopmenta.  the  Preel- 
dent  should  take  the  neoeaMry  ■*•!>■  ^**^ 
nuktlcaUy  and  quickly  1  o  Improre  our  poUtt- 
cal  poeltlon  In  Weeteia  Kurope  which,  in 
turn  would  Improve  tk  e  relative  poeltlon  0* 
Weetem  Kuiope  vle-»-  ie  the  Soviet  bloo^ 
by  announcing  firmly  1  nd  poeltlvely  that  he 
will  give  immediate  an  il  continuing  highest 
priority  to  Btrengthenli  ig  U.8.  reUUona  with 
our  NATO  aUles  and  w  11  not  negotiate  wlto 
the  RuHlana  on  amu  ( ontrol  ae  long  ae  Bo- 
Viet  troqpa  remain  In  O  lechoelovakla.  In  view 
of  the  Impact  on  Buro{  aan  aecurlty  that  any 
arm*  control  agreemen<  or  dlaounlons  would 
have,  we  beUeve  that  n  ch  dlMnueloni  ahould 
not  occur  on  a  bUatei  al  baeU  between  the 
U5.  and  the  Soviet  I  nlon  but  could  beet 
be  tackled  by  a  Burop  lan  Conference  which 
would  Include  repreeei  itetlvea  of  the  NATO 
and  Wareaw  Pacts  as  1  'ell  as  repreeenteUvee 
of  neutral  nations. 

There  has  been  a  ten  dency  In  the  Johnson 
AdmlnUtratlon  to  pref  sr  pursuit  of  a  policy 
of  d«tente  with  the  Sc  vlet  Union  at  the  e«- 
pense  of  closer  ties  v  1th  Western  Xorofte.' 
Such  bilateral  dealing!  on  o\u  part  have  led 
to  su^>lclon.  and  ooncei  n  on  the  part  of  some 
of  our  alyu  »n<l  •'»<'°  waged  bilateral  deal- 
ings with  the  East  o  »  the  part  of  others. 
There  Is  no  Inconalste  icy  between  preserva- 
tion of  close  relaUonsl  with  Western  Europe 
and  our  allies  and  d«!ente  with  a  Russian 


1  itereeted  in  peace.  In 
lie  former  will  assure 


leadership  genuinely 
fact,  the  existence  of 
the  latter. 

The  United  Stetes  ab  ould  delay  the  nuclear 
non  proliferation  trea  y  In  the  Senate,  sus- 
pend plans  for  U.S.  tilks  with  the  Sovlett 
on  arms  control,  anl  Initiate  action  on 
worsening  problems  H  NATO.  ThU  would 
demonstrate  clearly  t  lat  the  Soviet  Onion 
must  pay  a  high  prl(e  for  Ite  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

RegretfuUy  the  Scvlet  Union  was  not 
warned  in  advance  ttst  Ite  invasion  would 
set  back  U.S.-Sovlet  re  aUons.  Perhape  11  thU 
had  been  done,  the  S)vlete  might  have  re- 
considered. For  the  Pi  leldent  to  fail  now  In 


taking  political  action 


proval  of  Soviet  actloi  and  our  support  for 
the  cause  of  freedom  w  herever  It  Is  under  at- 
tack Is  to  invite  aggrewlon  elsewhere. 


Edei 


thi 


Mr.  Speaker,  anot|ier 
on  the  relationship 
Uon  and  NATO  intet^sts 
former  British 
Eden  for  the  September 
Times.  It  follows: 

Topics:  Trx  Mcssao  ; 
By  Anthony 

(NOTX. — ^Lord    Avon 
Minister  to  protest  tt: 
Axis  before  the  Secon  [ 
served  as  Foreign 
Ister  of  Great  Britain 

Thirty  years  ago 
left  a  weakened 
of  survival.  R 
denounced   that 
quencea.  Now 
military  force  once 
ally  and  big  brother 
the  Warsaw   Pact,   £ 
provoked  harshness  ol 


tite 
Czech  oslo' 


•  Nowhere  was  this 
the   Washington    Pos 
which  reported  that 
Johnson  Admlnlstrat^n 
not  want  to   take 
serously  hamper  U.S. 
through  sending  more 
In  fact,  the  whole 
indicates  that  the 
has  no  Intention  to 
of  the  changed 


to  express  our  dtsap- 


timely  comment 

the  Czech  oceupa- 

was  written  by 

Minister  Anthony 

14  New  York 


MUlster 


or  CZXCKOSLOVAXXA 

Earl  at  Avon) 
resigned   as   Foreign 

appeasement  of  the 

World  War.  He  later 

and  Prime  Mln- 


Mxinlch  agreement 

.  Dvakla  little  chance 

I  pokesmen  have  often 

and   Its   conse- 

is  occupied  by 

this  time  by  ite 

Communism  and  In 

Russia.  The  tm- 

this  deed  has  aroused 


agreiment 
Csechot  iovakla 
a  (aln. 


Sc  Viet 


more  evident  than  In 

;,  September  10.  1968, 

"high  officials   In  the 

indicated  they  did 

action   which   would 

Soviet  brldge-bulldlng 

U.S.  troops  to  Europe." 

article  by  Warren  Unna 

a  Administration 

1  leef  up  NATO  in  Ught 

condlt  ons  in  Eastern  Europe. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Indignation  In  the  free  world  and  in  the 
Communist  world  also. 

The  Judgment  of  the  Tugoslav  newspaper 
PoUtlka  merlte  quotetlon: 

"Never.  In  the  postwar  period,  has  the 
tragedy  of  a  oountnr  so  deeply  and  so  pain- 
fully shaken  the  world  of  our  planet  as  has 
the  tragedy  sustained  by  Osechosloivakla. 
Never  before  was  the  world  so  united  m  the 
condemnation  at  the  aggression  as  It  Is  these 
days." 

OESchoelovakla  U  the  first  casualty,  "nils 
land  which  looked  for  freedom  U  now  a  land 
at  fear.  Though  still  a  Communist  stete  and 
loyia  member  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  It  U  help- 
lass  before  Buaslan  armor  and  the  still  more 
dreaded  secret  police. 

We  must  cherish  no  illusions.  Repression 
has  come  again  and  with  it  the  terror  of 
the  khock  on  the  door  In  the  dead  of  the 
night.  All  this  for  no  crime,  except  that  the 
Caecboslovak  Communist  leaders  sotight. 
with  the  full  support  of  their  people,  to  prac- 
tice a  little  more  freedom  than  the  rulers 
of  RussU  were  prepared  to  permit,  so  sharp 
was  the  fear  of  contagion. 

There  are  6ther  casualties.  International 
Communism  is  split  wide  open,  the  greater 
part  of  It  siding  with  Cteehoelovakla  at  the 
first  shock,  even  though  the  temptation  to 
palliate  the  deed  may  grow  with  the  passage 
of  tUne. 

No  leas  significant  Is  the  Impact  upon 
hopec  of  negotiation  In  Europe.  At  Intervals 
since  the  summit  conference  In  Geneva,  In 
the  summer  of  10S5.  elTorte  have  been  made 
to  get  discussions  going  with  the  purpose  of 
agreeing  to  some  mutual  reduction  in  the 
number  of  troope,  perhi^M  determining  their 
location  and  even  considering  the  posslbUlty 
of  a  neutral  aone. 

axoucnra  axmsd  toacxs 
At  tlntea  during  the  Bulganln-Khrush^ev 
era  some  progress  on  these  lines  se«ned  poe- 
slble.  Now  not  only  these  but  other  atten^fts 
at  negotiation  between  Moscow  and  the  West 
mtist  be  ruled  out.  unless  one  condition  is 
first  fulfilled.  The  Soviet  armies  must  be 
withdrawn  from  Czechoslovak  soil  and  that 
country's  government  allowed  to  function 
free  from  the  Imposition  of  foreign  nominees 
or  dlcteted  censorship. 

This  is  the  indispensable  minimum,  for 
for  all  negotiation  must  rest  on  confidence, 
and  there  can  be  none  in  the  conditions 
which  Russia  has  imposed  upon  Czechoslo- 
vakia. To  condone  what  has  happened  would 
be  base;  It  would  also  be  foolish.  The  history 
of  the  thirties  has  taught  us  mercilessly  that 
to  attempt  new  agreemente.  while  ignoring 
flagrant  breaches  of  the  old,  earns  contempt, 
not  progress. 

The  record  of  attempted  negotiation  with 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  cannot  be  Ignored. 
There  have  also  been  more  recent  examples 
of  appeasement  with  ite  predlcUble  conse- 
quences. 

When  Sukarno  claimed  Western  New 
Guinea,  to  which  he  had  no  right  either 
ethically  or  ethnically,  and  threatened  at- 
tack upon  lU  territory,  pressure  was  applied 
upon  the  responsible  power  to  yield.  It  was 
no  doubt  expected  that,  satisfied  with  this 
noteble  concession,  the  Indonesian  dlctetor 
would  rest  content.  As  tisual,  the  reverse 
proved  the  truth  and  Sukarno  vraa  soon 
claiming  Malaysia. 

"Confrontation"  followed,  which  Malaysia, 
with  the  help  of  her  ally,  successfully  re- 
pell  at  a  heavy  coet.  not  least  to  Indonesia, 
which  to  this  day  Is  burdened  by  the  ag- 
gressive adventures  of  her  previous  ruler. 

There  is  a  course  for  the  free  nations  to 
follow.  NATO  should  review  ite  needs  in  the 
light  of  the  changed  conditions  in  Europe. 
That  organization  Is  essentially  defensive  and 
to  Improve  Ite  effectiveness  can  threaten  no 
one.  Admittedly  the  European  nations 
would  have  to  contribute  to  this  effort,  but 
It  has  to  be  made,  for  It  would  be  irreepon- 
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slble  to  ignore  that  the  optimistic  aasump- 
Uon  of  steadily  improving  reUtlons  across 
the  Iron  Curtain  is  now  belled. 

But  this  local  action,  though  Important, 
is  not  enough.  The  infiuence  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia's ordeal  is  already  world-wide.  Rela- 
tions between  the  Communist  powers  have 
deteriorated  sharply.  The  uncommitted  na- 
tions are  alarmed  and  acutely  conscious  of 
their  uncerteln  future,  while  the  smaller 
free  nations  are  understandably  anxious. 


DDTT   OF 


NATIONS 


In  conditions  where  Communism's  repute 
Is  much  damaged,  the  leading  free  nations 
have  both  a  duty  and  an  opportunity.  To- 
gether they  should  examine  the  exUting  sit- 
uation in  each  continent,  politically,  mili- 
tarily and  economically.  The  purpoee  of  this 
exercise  would  be  to  determine  the  wisest 
poUcies  to  be  pursued  in  each  of  these 
spheree. 

To  make  this  effective,  closer  consultetton 
would  be  necessary  between  the  leading  na- 
tions across  the  world.  Something  of  the 
spirit  of  the  earlier  years  of  NATO  would 
have  to  be  rekindled  for  this  more  compre- 
hensive work,  but  that  U  not  impossible 
and  the  outeome  could  offer  the  leadership 
and  inspiration  which  the  world  so  sadly 
lacks. 

No  less  important,  a  joint  endeavor  such 
as  this  could  counter  the  world's  greatest 
danger,  the  widening  spread  of  anarchy. 


CONCERN  "nES  COLUMBIA  TO  MEN 
IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

or   SOtJTB   CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Monday,  September  16.  1968 
Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  it  has  been  my  privUege 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress the  activities  of  a  very  patriotic 
and  humanitarian  civic  organization  in 
my  hometown  of  Columbia,  S.C,  known 
as  Rally  Support  for  Vietnam  Personnel 

or  RSVP. 

RSVP  is  not  a  political  organization. 
Instead  of  engaging  in  so-called  aca- 
demic debate  about  U.S.  involvement  in 
Vietnam,  RSVP  supporters  are  giving  of 
their  time  and  finances  to  make  life  a 
little  easier  for  our  fighting  men  and  the 
civilian  population  of  South  Vietnam. 
In  fact,  the  people  of  Columbia  have 
donated  everything  from  toothbrushes  to 
farm  tractors  to  this  worthy  project. 

The  reason  RSVP  is  successful  is  really 
not  difBcult  to  explain.  People  who  care 
make  It  a  success.  No  one  is  too  young  or 
old  to  participate  and  the  results  have 
been  outstanding.  Typical  of  the  won- 
derful folks  who  help  to  ease  the  horrors 
of  war  in  Vietnam  are  Mrs.  Jan  Webber 
and  Miss  Shirin  Ritter.  of  Columbia. 
Their  story  was  recently  related  in  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Columbia 
Record  newspaper  of  September  12. 1968. 
Because  of  their  inspiring  message  of 
love,  devotion  and  sacrifice  for  others, 
I  would  like  to  submit  this  article  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  as  follows: 

CONCEXN  TUB  COLUMBU  TO  MEN  IK  VXBTNAII 

(By  Norma  Hanlon) 
In  March  1967  two  Coliunbia  women  en- 
tered Into  a  campaign  of  concern  for  wound- 
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ed  American  OIs  which  has  grown  In  strength 

bv  leape  and  bounds.  ^ 

The^«unpalgn  U  RSVP-Rally  Support  for 
Vietnam  Personnel— which  was  founded  In 
OolmnbU  by  Dr.  David  PaUner,  "^t^PiP™- 
SlTfor  p'outlcal  •d'^*  •*"»•. F'^rS*! 
of  South  CaroUna.  to  adopt  the  1st  Air  Cav- 
alry DlvUlon  of  the  United  Stetes  Army  sta- 
tioned In  Vietnam. 

Under  the  RSVP  program.  Columbia  civic 
grouS  and  clubs  have  adopted  divisions  of 
fbT  1st  Air  cavalry  Division  as  personal 
projecte. 

The  two  interested  women  are  Mrs.  Jan 
Webber  and  Miss  Shlrln  R^ter  who  have 
adopted  as  their  personal  project  th« JSth 
Evacuation  Hospital  In  Qui  Nhon,  South 
Vietnam. 

"When  we  began  we  wrote  the  chapUln 
Of  the  hospital  to  ask  what  the  men  would 
Uke  to  have  and  would  need,"  Miss  Ritter 

said.  . 

•We  began  sending  cards  and  letters  to  the 
oatlente  in  care  of  the  chaplain  and  later  we 
began  sending  things  the  men  needed  and 
wtmted  Uke  plastic  bags  (to  keep  things 
dry  in  the  damp  air)  clgarete,  tooth  paste, 
combs,  cans  of  candy,  cleansing  tissue  and 
foods  they  can't  get  In  Vietnam— especially 
canned  fruit  Juices."  she  said. 


fUD   BILLS 

jjnmm  Ritter  and  Mrs.  Webber  have  footed 
the  bUl  for  the  care  packages  they  send  to 
wounded  military  personnel  In  the  hospital 
from  their  own  pockete.  They  have  had  help 
from  other  sources.  "I  must  say  the  banks 
and  wholesalers  in  Columbia  have  been 
most  cooperative."  Miss  Ritter  said 

Both  women  have  long  pen  pal  liste.  I 
have  about  40  I  write  and  Jan  has  about  60. 
I  have  several  I  hear  from  regularly— nearly 
every  week— and  I  try  to  write  them  back 
weekly."  Miss  Ritter  explained. 

"I  get  tired  of  hearing  how  sick  our  coun- 
try Is— and  I  try  to  show  the  men  that  there 
are  people  who  care." 

In  addltton  to  personal  letters.  Miss  Ritter 
composed  long  letters  which  she  mlmeo- 
Kraphed  and  sent  to  each  man  in  the  hos- 
pital for  St.  Patrick's  Day.  Easter,  and  Fourth 

of  July. 

The  letters  contained  the  hUtory  of  the 
hoUdays.  the  observances  In  the  United 
States  and  a  selection  of  holiday  stories  and 

poems. 

WBOTK  Fonc 

I  got  the  nicest  letter  from  a  OI  In  Mi- 

Bwer  to  the  Fourth  of  July  letter.  He  and  his 

friends  together  wrote  a  poem  about  their 

feelings— about  the  protestors  and  how  they 

felt  about  the  war. 

The  largest  project  the  two  women  have 
undertaken  to  date  was  aasembUng  CbriMt- 
jntui  packagee  for  each  man  In  the  250-Dea 
hoepltal.  They  fiUed  boxes  with  eight  or  nine 
Items  each   and  wrapped   them   in   bright 

^^^Tfrlend  of  mine  baked  about  1.000  cook- 
ies which  we  sent  for  the  entire  hoepUal. 
The  men  reaUy  appreciated  them. "  Miss  Rit- 
ter said.  .      .  ,„. 

A  request  from  one  of  the  four  chaplalnB 
v?ho  have  been  at  the  hoepltal  for  posters  for 
the  walls  depicting  the  states  prompted  Miss 
Rlttei's  most  ambitious  project. 

"I  call  It  a  'Little  Touch  of  Home'."  she 
said.  "It  wUl  be  a  series  of  posters— approxi- 
mately 10  on  each  state— for  the  hospital 
walls.  I've  written  to  96  chambers  of  com- 
merce m  cities  and  stetes. 

"To  date.  I've  received  information,  post- 
ers, maps,  brochures  and  flags  to  use  on  the 
posters  from  64  sources,"  she  said. 

•I  haven't  heard  from  anyone  In  South 
Carolina  yet.  When  I  get  to  our  state,  I  plan 
to  really  do  It  up  brown.  Ite  my  favorite 
state." 
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"If  all  the  states  wlU  cooperate.  Ill  have 
the   posters   completed    and    mailed    before 

•The  chaplain  said  It  will  provide  a  direct 
Une  of  contact  from  the  people  In  this  coun- 
trv  to  the  men  in  Vietnam." 

The  contact  between  the  women  and 
"their"  men  in  the  mlUtary  hasn't  been  com- 
pletely by  maU.  Two  pen  pals  from  New  York 
knd  Alabama  traveled  through  Columbia  to 

meet  the  women.  ».~.~i*«i 

•The  second  chaplain  from  the  hospital 
came  down  to  Columbia  to  meet  the  people 
here  working  with  RSVP.  His  warm  thanks 
for  the  things  we  sent  made  It  seem  worth- 
whUe."  she  said.  _„„h 

"We've  tried  to  keep  up  our  correspond- 
ences with  the  chaplahis— even  after  they  ve 
left  Vietnam.   And   generally   they've   done 

^*"Bin*the  letters  from  the  current  chaplain 
at  the  hospital  were  getUng  *«''«'  *"^'*/"" 
ther  apart  and  he  Anally  explatoed  that  his 
typewriter  was  broken.  ^^  ^  ,  v..A„'t 

^  had  a  typewriter  at  home  that  I  hadn  t 
used  for  years  so  I  sent  It  to  him.  It  made  a 
bla  package.  Mr.  Reuben  Orauer,  another 
Columbian  who  has  taken  great  Interest  in 
the  RSVP  program,  paid  the  postage. 

"Jan  and  I  Just  wish  we  were  rich  so  we 
could  do  much  more  for  'our'  hospital. 


THE  MESSAGE  OF  HISTORICAL 
MARKERS 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  16.  1968 


Mr  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1958.  the  Reverend  Dow  H. 
Heard.  DX>.  of  Houston,  delivered  a 
noteworthy  speech  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dedication  of  a  Texas  historical  marker, 
on  the  Dry  Frio  Canyon,  at  Reagan 
Wells,  Uvalde  County,  Tex.      ,  .    .    ^.  „ 

Mr  Heard  was  formerly  chaplain  In  tne 
central  office.  Veterans'  Administration, 
here  in  Washington.  He  is  a  distinguished 
minister,  lecturer,  and  historian.  The 
tiUe  of  his  speech  was  "The  Message  of 
Historical  Markers." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  copy  of  the  address,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The    Message    or    Historical    Makkers 
We  have  assembled  today  to  dedicate  an 
official  Texas  Historical  Marker.  The  Inscrip- 
tion on  the  marker  reads: 

'Dbt  Fbio  Canyon 
••Areas   First   Settlers— PamUles    of   Louis 
Bohme.  Charlie  Jones,  Gus  Heard  and  Law- 
rence Pike  Heard— arrived  in  1875  In  search 
of  new  frontiers  and  range  lands. 

"The  first  Post  Office  was  called  Heard,  as 
was  the  first  school,  which  opened  In  1880. 
•While  digging  a  weU  In  1885,  T.  H.  Ham- 
mer discovered  area's  mineral  water  which 
became  famous  for  medicinal  qualities.  He 
later  sold  hU  property  to  a  promoter  named 
Reagan  who  built  a  bath  house  and  hotel  to 
sell  mineral  water. 

•Baptist  Church,  founded  1906.  was  first 

local  house  of  worship."  

The  erection  of  monumente  and  placing 
markers  Is  an  old  custom— as  old  as  written 
history.  The  Bible  records  one  such  Inter- 
esting and  significant  story  in  the  book  of 
Joshua.  Chapter  Four.  The  people  of  Israel 
marked  the  great  evente  of  her  history  vrtth 
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permanent    "markers".    These    'markers    are 

binders.  The  Bible  c«««"*'^nf^b™^ 
ment  of  such  memorials.  The  ancient  Hebrews 

crossed  the  Jordan  R''«LJ:\*°  ^^'^/f^Tr' 
Ued  Land.  When  they  crossed  over  the  river 

Joshua  instruced  one  n**"^*  f  ."fl'^.^r! 
to  bring  out  of  the  river  bed  a  large  stone 
and  he  had  them  put  into  a  monument  com- 
memoraung  the  event.  "And  Joshua  said  to 
the  people  ol  Israel.  'When  yo"f  children  ask 
their  fathers  In  time  W  come.  ••V<mat  do  these 
stones  mean?"  Then  you  shaU  l«t  yo**'^*; 
dren  know.  Israel  passed  over  this  Jordan 
on  dry  ground'".  (Joshua  4:  21-22). 

The  people  of  aU  enUghtened  nations  con- 
tinue the  practice  of  placing  monumente 
and  markers.  Permit  me  to  mention  a  lew 
monumente  I  have  personally  seen  In  our 

?*WMhlngton  Monument  in  our  Nation's 

capital- it  Is  a  shaft  of  white  marble   556 

feet  high,  costing  SI, 300,000.00.    ^^     ,    ^  ^ 

2.  Bunker  HIU  Monument  In  Charlestown, 

3  Wolf  and  Montcahn  Monument  in  Que- 
bec' Canada  vrtth  this  inscription.  "Valor 
eav'e  them  a  common  death,  history  a  com- 
mon lame  and  posterity  a  common  monu- 

^4°  Monument  at  Bridge  at  Concord— with 
this  message:  "Here  was  fired  the  shot  heard 
round  the  world".  .,.-,„ 

5  The  marker  at  our  ovm  Texas  Alamo 
with  these  words,  'Thermopylae  had  her 
messenger  of  defeat;   the  Alamo  had  none^ 

Of  course  the  thing  we  are  doing  here 
today  will  never  be  placed  In  the  ^talogue 
of  great  monumente  of  hUtory.  But  this 
marker  Is  important  to  us  here  in  Dry  Frio 

^  TO  wme  of  us  the  most  thrtlllng  part  of 
history  is  the  story  of  the  pioneers  who  came 
to  these  frontiers  of  Texas.  TelUng  It  b«rt 
was  the  leading  American  poet  Henry  Van 
Dyke  when  he  came  to  Texas  in  1910  to  dedi- 
cate Rice  University— m  his  poem: 


••Texas 

■•Men  of  mark  from  old  Missouri,  

Men  of  daring  from  Kentucky.  Tennessee. 

Louisiana, 
Men  of  many  states  and  races. 
Bringing  wives  and  children  with  them. 
Following  up  the  wooded  valleys, 
Spread  across  the  rolling  prairies 
Raising  homes  and  reaping  harveste. 
Rude  the  toll  that  tried  their  patience, 
Fierce  the  flghte  that  proved  their  courage. 
Rough  the  stone  and  tough  the  timber 
Out  of  which  they  built  their  order! 
Yet  they  never  failed  nor  faltered 
And  the  instinct  of  their  swarming 
Made  them  one  and  kept  them  working, 
•til  their  toll  was  crowned  with  triumph. 
And  the  country  of  the  Tejas 
Was  the  fertile  land  of  Texas." 

It  has  always  been  a  big  mystery  to  me 
how  and  why  those  first  settlers  found  this 
Canyon  In  the  first  place.  (A  cynical  kinsman 
sueeested.  I  hope  vrtth  tongue-in-cheek,  they 
iMV  have  been  dodging  the  law  from  some 
place  back  East.)  But  vrtth  no  airplanes,  no 
railroads,  no  wagon  roads,  no  'Off  .°»,P?' f° 
directional  signs,  they  got  here.  It  is  difficult 
enough  to  find  this  place  vrtth  modem  cars, 
well  marked  paved  roads,  and  good  river 
crossings.  I  wUl  accept  the  weU  worded  state- 
ment on  this  Historical  Marker  that  says 
they  came  "In  search  of  new  frontiers  and 
range  lands".  That  answers  the  why  they 
came  to  Dry  Frio  Canyon.  But  stlU  I  dont 
see  how  they  found  It  and  got  here. 

Let's  face  It.  This  hlU  country  is  not  the 
richest  land  In  Texas  for  farming  or  ranch- 
ing It  was  and  Is  still  a  hard  land  on  which 
to  work  out  a  good  living.  It  Is  ahnost  Im- 
possible to  squeeze  a  living  out  of  the  Uttle 
fields  and  livestock.  Most  of  the  bread  vrtn- 
ners  have  to  have  additional  jobs  or  Inde- 
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It.  Thla  condition 
till  country  In  ttila 


pendant  Income  to  maki 
la  tru*  of  mucb  of  the    i 
county  and  nearby  count  lea. 

Am  a  native  of  tbta  par ;  oS  Teaaa  I  waa  In- 
tareated  on  January  30,  1  MIS  f  '  """      ■*  *~ 
Prealdent   Lyndon   Jobnion'a 
Addreaa — eapeclally   In   tpc 


about   the   plaoa   of  blqtb 
County.  He  said: 

"It   was   once   barren 


I  lUtened  to 

Inauguration 

cloalng  remarka 

over   in   Blanoo 


Is  abundant  with 
sheep.  There  are 
and  the  flooda  are 


land.   The  angular 

hilla'were  covered  with  Jorub  cedar  and  few 
live  oaks.  Uttle  would  grow  In  the  banh 
caliche  soil.  And  each  8i  ring  the  Pedemalas 
River  would  flood  the  vi  Uey. 

"But  men  came  and  i  rorked  and  endured 
and  built. 

"Today    that   country 
fruit,   cattle,    goaU   an  I 
pleasant  homes  and  lak« 
gone. 

"Why  did  men  come  o  that  once  forbid- 
ding land? 

"Well,  they  were  resuess,  of  course,  ana 
bad  to  be  moving  on.  :  Jut  there  was  more 
than  that.  There  was  a  « ream — a  dream  of  a 
place  where  a  free  man  i  ould  build  for  him- 
self and  raise  his  chlldr  m  to  a  better  llf  e— 
a  dream  of  a  continent  to  be  conquered,  a 
world-to  b^.won,  a  natlin  to  be  made." 

I  think  tba  President  was  right. 

Today  I  visited  the  lltUe  Reagan  WaUa 
Cemetery  where  several  jof  the  early  settlers 
of  Dry  Frio  canyon  and  some  of  their  de- 
scendants are  buried.  Two  of  their  namaa 
are  on  this  hlstorica  marker — Lawrence 
Pike  Beard  and  Harney  Sammer.  As  I  mused 
In  that  silent  spot  I  recs  lied  what  the  Kngllah 
Poet  Thomas  Gray  at  td  In  his  Immortal 
poem— Elegy  written  ii  i  a  Coxmtry  Church 
Yard— written  over  20)  years  ago  in  the 
Church  Yard,  at  Stok  Pogis,  England.  (I 
visited  that  small  grav<  yard  when  I  waa  in 
England  In  1942.)  < 

Here  are  a  few  lines  irom  his  poem: 


"Each  in  bis  narrow  eel 
The  rude  forefathers 


forever  laid, 
of  the  hamlet  sleep. 


"Let  not  ambition  mock 
Their  homely  Joys,  ai  d 
Nor  grandeur  hear  wit  i 
The  short  and  simple 


"Far  from  the  madding  t  rowd's  Ignoble  strife 
Their  sober  wishes  ni  ver  learn'd  to  stray; 
Along  the  cool  sequestcr'd  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiaeleis  tenor  of  their  way. 


their  iiseful  toll. 

destiny  obscure; 

a  disdainful  smile 
annals  of  the  poor. 


"Yet  ev*n  these  bonea 
Some  frail  memorial 
Implores  the  passing 


frbm  insult  to  protect, 

itlU  erected  nlgb. 
t  ribute  of  a  sigh." 


Heaid 


ItiS 


t  le 


a(e 


Lawrence    Pike 
marker,   was   my 
Icnow  more  atx>ut  him 
others.  Even  at  that  I 
are  the  facts:  He  was 
Georgia,  October  29, 
Texas  when  be  waa 
married  Mrs.  Martha 
June  4,  1888.  I  have 
llcenae.  He  waa  23  and 
May  17,  1897.  at  the 
a  mile  of  this  place, 
died  February   11,   192< 
Both  are  burled  in  the 
tery  Just  up  the  road 
copy  of  but  one  letter 
my  father.  Hub  Heard 
boy.  The  letter  does  nol 
much  education  and 
poor. 

Two  small  itenu  of 
down  through  the 
loved  horses,  bought 
trained  some  racing ' 
he  did  not  enjoy 
much  of  the  time 
hla  me. 


named    on    this 

grandfather.  Naturally  I 

than  I  do  about  the 

I  now  very  Uttle.  Here 

1  lorn  In  Cass  County, 

and  came  out  to 

ab^ut  20  years  old.  He 

(  rhompson)   Hammer 

..  original    marriage 

she  was  22.  He  died 

of  61  years  within 

Qrandmother   Heard 

at  the  age  of  88. 

Reagan  Wells  Ceme- 

rrom  here.  I  have  a 

he  wrote  to  his  son, 

when  he  was  a  small 

Indicate  that  he  had 

lis  writing  was  very 


information  handed 

family  was:  first,  that  he 

uid  sold  them,  and 

.  and,  second,  that 

robvlat  health  being  sick 

du^g  the  last  years  of 


hoises 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

He  did  father  a  siaeable  family  of  six  chU- 
dren  that  grew  to  maturity — 3  sons  and  3 
daughters — and  they  each  in  turn,  produced 
larger  families.  I  have  made  a  recent  careful 
check  of  his  posterity  and  have  come  up  with 
the  following  head  count: 
His  sons : 

Henry  Heard  had  9  children.  17  grandchil- 
dren. 34  graat  grandchildren,  and  18  grwit- 
great  grandchildren  for  a  total  of  78.  (Com- 
plete Count) 

Hub  Heard  bad  10  children,  26  grandchil- 
dren, and  33  great  grandchildren  for  a  total 
of  69.  (Complete) 

Charlie  Heard  had  7  children.  4  grandchil- 
dren for  a  total  of  11.  (Complete.) 
His  daughters : 

Mary  (Kelley)  had  8  children,  24  grand- 
chlldreB,  44  great  grandehUdren.  and  10 
great-great  grandchildren  for  a  total  of  86. 
(Complete) . 

Mattie  (Robb)  had  6  cbUdren.  (partial 
count) . 

Annie  (Kelley)  had  7  children,  11  grand- 
children, 21  great  grandchildren,  and  1  great- 
great  grandchild,  for  a  total  of  40.  (Com- 
plete.) 

That  makes  a  grand  total  of  289  direct 
descendants  for  Lawrence  Pike  Heard.  So 
the  old  gentleman  did  not  do  so  badly  after 
all  In  100  years.  And  only  the  Good  Lord 
knows  what  these  great-great-great  grand- 
children will  do  when  they  start  their  popula- 
tion explosion  In  the  next  100  years. 

And  as  far  as  I  know,  Lawrence  Pike  is  the 
only  one  of  his  tribe  that  ever  got  his  name 
on  such  a  marker. 

On  an  occasion  like  this  we  are  prone  to 
magnify  the  virtues  of  our  ancestors  and  their 
pioneer  neighbors.  But  I  am  sure  they  would 
appreciate  any  mantle  of  charity  we  are 
disposed  to  cast  over  their  lives.  CertaiiUy 
they  should  not  be  made  to  appear  better 
in  death  than  they  were  In  real  Ufe.  This 
country  was  a  rough  and  rugged  land  when 
our  forefathers  began  to  carve  out  their 
simple  homes  In  this  wilderness.  But  the 
people  who  did  the  carving  were  rougher  than 
the  topography  of  the  land. 

And  they  were  as  bold  and  fierce  in  their 
sins  as  they  were  In  their  wars  with  the  In- 
dians, desperadoes  and  their  batUes  against 
primitlTe  hardships.  Most  of  the  early  set- 
tlers were  rugged  individualists  who  did  as 
they  pleased.  God  or  no  God.  Suffice  it  to  say 
they  were  not  a  group  of  plaster  saints.  Many 
were  of  the  earth  earthy.  They  had  their 
irritations,  frictions  and  troubles.  Percentage- 
wise they  had  too  much  hard  liquor  drink- 
ing, too  many  fights,  too  many  killings,  too 
many  misunderstandings  regarding  prop- 
erty lines  and  cattle  brands  and  barbed-wire 
fences. 

However,  they  were  hvmian  with  a  fair 
balance  between  the  good  and  the  bad.  They 
had  the  reputation  of  being  good  neigh- 
bors. They  vUlted  the  sick.  They  helped  the 
poor.  They  cooperated  in  supporting  the 
Uttle  one-room  schools  for  the  chUdren.  They 
attended  the  Infrequently  held  reUglous 
services  conducted  by  Itinerate  preachers. 
They  participated-  with  enthusiasm  In  the 
limited  social  acUvlttes — play  parties — 
dances — pony  races — annual  Christmas  Tree 
celebrations  at  the  school  bouse. 
A  poet  once  said: 

"The  busy  tribes  of  flesh  and  blood 
With  aU  their  cares  and  fears 
Are  carried  downward  by  the  flood 
And  lost  in  following  years." 

This  ought  not  be  true.  Modem  man  with 
ample  material  and  the  ciurent  ease  of  keep- 
ing records  leaves  him  without  excuse.  So 
often  people  say  we  wish  our  parents  and 
grandparents  had  written  down  more  in- 
formation about  the  family.  We  can  excvise 
our  pioneer  forebears  In  this  matter.  They 
tutd  no  recording  and  writing  machines,  no 
baU  point  pens,  and  even  writing  paper  was 
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aoaree  and  expensive.  Many  of  them  were  un- 
lettered and  untrained  for  such  work.  But 
what  excuse  will  our  children  and  grand- 
children offer  In  our  behalf  if  we  too  fall 
to  Iteep  aoeurate,  pertinent  written  records? 
Please  permit  me  to  urge  you  to  pass  on  to 
your  progeny  family  photographs  and  mean- 
ingful data.  Not  to  do  BO  may  very  well  cause 
your  descendants  to  feel  cheated  by  you. 

Historian  MacCaiUey  said:  "A  people  that 
takes  no  pride  in  the  noble  achievements  of 
remote  ancestors  will  never  achieve  anything 
worthy  to  be  remembered  by  remote  de- 
scendants". 


A  PROGRAM  OP  INDIVIDUAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOnSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  16.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Young  Republicans  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  embarked  on  a  self- 
help  program  here  in  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  which  could  well  serve  as  a 
model  for  similar  endeavors  elsewhere. 
Tlie  program  consists  of  both  a  loan  and 
active  particl{>atlon  in  a  vocational  edu- 
cation school  administered  by  the 
Phoenix  Society  in  the  EHstrict.  Training 
will  be  offered  in  auto  mechanics  and 
the  sum  of  150  trainees  is  the  goal  of  the 
center  at  the  present  time.  The  Young 
Republicans  made  their  first  installment 
of  $500  on  their  loan  of  $5,000  which  the 
Phoenix  Society  insisted  be  not  a  hand- 
out but  repayable.  At  the  present  time 
the  Phoenix  Society  operates  two  centers 
in  the  northwest  part  of  Washington,  one 
in  the  clerical  field  and  the  other  in  sew- 
ing and  tailoring.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
auto  mechanics  center  will  be  self- 
sustaining  on  the  fees  on  cars  brought  in 
for  repairs.  Courses  in  building  mainte- 
nance, taxi  operation,  and  residential 
management  are  also  available,  with  a 
course  in  commercial  printing  soon  to  be 
offered. 

It  is  indeed  encouraging  that  the  Vir- 
ginia Young  Republicans  emphsisize.  In 
addition  to  their  own  concern  and  in- 
volvement, the  principle  of  individual 
responsibility  and  Initiative  on  the  part 
of  the  reclplentB.  This,  happily,  Is  the 
guiding  principle  which  has  directed  the 
Phoenix  Society's  efforts  in  the  past,  and 
one  which  should  guarantee  solid  prog- 
ress in  preparing  the  disadvantaged  to 
realize  their  own  worth  and  talents  In 
tomorrow's  marketplace. 

On  August  29  the  Northern  Virginia 
Sun  commented  editorially  on  the  pro- 
gram after  having  run  an  article  by 
Carol  QrifTee,  the  Sun  city  editor  on 
August  25.  The  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch, also  on  August  25.  outlined  details 
of  the  new  arrangement  between  the  two 
organizations.  I  Include  the  editorial  and 
the  two  articles  In  the  Rccord  at  tbls 
point: 

(From  the  Northern  VlrglnU  Sim. 

Aug.  29, 1968] 

Good  BaoxNimf  o 

Tee.  Vlrglnia,there  are  Young  Republicans. 

They  surfaced   this  week   with   a   splash 

that  could  spread  ripples  throughout  the 
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state,  and  which  may  make  thousands  of 
persons  aware  that  there  U  more  than  one 
poUUcal  party  at  the  state  and  local  level. 
The  Virginia  Young  RepubUcans  have 
backed  a  private  anU -poverty  program — 
backed  it  with  a  loan,  and  with  pledges  of 
time  and  more  financial  support. 

The  project  they  are  supporting  is  a  wise 
one;  it  Is  neither  too  brood  in  scope  nor 
Impractical.  ...„._ 

It  is  a  Negro  seU-help  program  to  tiuin 
automotive  mechanics  at  a  District  of  Co- 
lumbia site.  If  it  is  successful,  the  program 
may  be  expanded  to  ArUngton,  Norfolk  and 
Richmond. 

The  loan,  which  helps  fund  the  project. 
was  agreed  upon  by  both  sides.  The  Phoenix 
Society,  which  operates  the  program,  didn't 
"want  any  handouts,"  and  the  conservative 
Young  Republicans  didn't  want  to  do  any 
handing. 

By  placing  the  financing  on  this  capitalist 
basis,  an  exercise  In  modem  American  busi- 
ness practice  is  buUt  into  the  plan. 

And  by  rhoosing  auto  mechanics  as  its 
subject,  the  Phoenix  Society  has  shown  an 
awareness  of  the  reaUty  of  the  labor  market. 
Although  coUege  degrees  In  liberal  arts 
and  business  are  not  to  be  sneered  at,  there 
is  a  great  demand  for  skilled  artisans— and 
a  rate  of  pay  to  match  the  demand. 

In  addition,  the  skilled  artisan  stands  an 
excellent  chance  of  establishing  hU  own 
business  and  Joining  the  growing  ranks  of 
Black  CapltalUts. 

Finally,  by  offering  their  own  time  to  work 
in  the  irogram.  the  Young  Republicans  are 
demonstrating  actively  that  they  are  willing 
to  participate  personaUy  In  programs  not  In- 
volving white  suburbanites  exclusively.  ThU 
could  go  far  in  breaking  down  an  often- 
made  racist  charge. 

The  program.  In  short,  has  the  earmarks 
of  success  for  all  sides.  It  U  an  excellent  be- 
ginning of  what  should  become  a  statewide 
effort  to  improve  the  lot  of  aU  our  residents. 

[From  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun. 

Aug.  as.  1968] 

Youmo  OOP  ENTxaa  Antipovb«tt  Work 

WrrH  Glek 
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(By  Carol  Oriflee) 
RicHKONs.— VlrglnU's  Young  Republicans. 
especlaUy  those  m  the  ArUngton  club,  are  as 
ecstatic  as  a  kid  with  a  teddy  bear  gift  at  a 
birthday  party. 

Their  "teddy  bear"  Is  a  Washington  self- 
help  Negro  organization,  the  Phoenix  Society., 
and  a  project  it  U  launching  today  with  a 
morale  and  monetary  "bearhug"  from  the 
Virginia  Young  RepubUcans. 

In  a  rented  building  in  the  1400  block  of 
Irving  Street  N.W..  the  society  is  opening  an 
automotive  training  center  with  the  objective 
of  turning  out  "full-fledged  mechanics." 
Three  classes  daUy.  each  with  30  students, 
are  planned.  ^    ^^    .^     .. 

Phoenix  Society  founder  and  President 
Ulysses  Robinson.  49.  estimates  the  year-old 
organlTation  wUl  need  $6,000  to  get  the  new 
project  off  the  ground. 

The  society  got  a  »500  leg  up  on  this  Satur- 
day when,  at  a  full-scale  press  conference 
in  the  John  MarshaU  Hotel  here  that  didn't 
turn  out  to  be  so  "full,"  the  stete  YRs  turned 
over  a  loan  In  that  amount  to  Robinson. 

YRs  and  Robinson  alike  stressed  the  money 
was  a  loan. 

And  herein  lies  part  of  the  reason  for  the 
YR  involvement.  Robinson  insists  the  money 
will  be  paid  back  because  "we  don't  want  any 
handouts  .  .  ."  and  this  goes  double  for  gov- 
ernment grants. 

Robinson  espouses  a  philosophy  of  boot- 
BtrappUm  and  individual  dignity  that  has 
captivated  the  mostly  conservative  Young 
Republicans  who  aren't  Just  down  on  govern- 
ment— they're  antlgovernment. 

Perhaps  George  Mason  Green  Jr..  of  ArUng- 
ton. president  of  the  Virginia  YRs,  explained 


it  best  here  Saturday  when  he  bristied  al>out 
charges  that  white  conservatives,  particularly 
thoee  in  the  suburbs,  are  "racists"  and  "don't 
care"  about  the  pUght  of  the  poor. 

"We  are  not  racists  ...  we  do  care,"  Green 
said,  "but  we  Just  haven't  seen  a  way  to 
contribute  until  recently." 

In  other  words,  they  couldn't  flnd  anyone 
who  wanted  to  play  the  game  by  their  rules 
until  Robinson  happened  on  their  scene  as 
the  speaker  at  the  Arlington  club's  June 
meeting. 

According  to  reports,  the  YRs  were  ready 
to  dive  In  then,  mostly  from  the  pocketbook. 
but  Robinson  told  them  to  hold  It,  explain- 
ing he  would  rather  have  their  personal  In- 
volvement— that  "your  checks  are  not  as  val- 
uable as  your  talent." 

To  fulfill  their  part  of  the  bargain,  the 
YRs  will  have  to  show  up  periodically  at  the 
automotive  training  center  to  talk  with  and 
counsel  the  students. 

Since  Robinson  put  so  much  stress  on 
the  physical  Involvement  he  expects.  Green 
was  asked  If  the  YRs  were  going  to  contribute 
with  clerical  and  maintenance  backup.  He 
said  his  group  is  ready  to  do  this,  but  would 
have  to  wait  and  see  how  and  where  they  are 
needed. 

Between  now  and  the  Nov.  5  election,  the 
YRs  plan  to  raise  money  among  themselves 
for  the  project  since  anything  they  raise  as 
Republicans  Is  pledged  to  the  party's  candi- 
dates. After  ballot  day,  the  Young  OOPers 
will  be  free  to  launch  a  public  fund-raising 
effort. 

Meanwhile.  Robinson  said  he  hopes  to  put 
the  center  on  a  self-sustaining  basis  by  hav- 
ing the  students  apply  what  they've  learned 
In  the  classroom  from  fovir  volunteer  mas- 
ter mechanics  and  an  automotive  engineer 
and  charging  for  the  work  they  do— from 
washing  and  polishing  cars  to  tuning  Jobs. 
On  this  basis,  the  society  now  operates 
vocational  training  courses  In  buUdlng  main- 
tenance, taxi  operation,  commercial  sewing 
and  taUorlng,  clerical  and  typing  and  resi- 
dential management  and  is  setting  up  a 
course  In  commercial  printing. 

In  selecting  vocations  to  be  taught  the 
society  says  It  has  three  criteria: 

The  vocation  must  be  able  to  provide  the 
graduate  with  a  salary  "well  above  the 
poverty  level"  so  that  he  can  buy  "the  good 
things  in  life": 

It  must  not  require  a  formal  education 
since  a  25-year-old  dropout  is  not  considered 
likely  to  return  to  school,  and 

It  must  offer  a  long-term  future,  preferably 
with  an  opportimlty  for  the  graduate  to 
eventually  set  up  a  business  of  his  own. 

Robinson  rejects  black  and  white  separa- 
tum In  America.  His  philosophy,  and  that  of 
the  society's  Is  that  the  so-called  "disad- 
vantaged Negro"  wlU  attain  the  full  benefits 
of  America  life  "not  through  welfare  or  any 
hand-out  type  federal  program,  but  orUy 
through  his  own  efforts  in  the  free  enter- 
prise system." 

Asked  by  a  newsman  what  iJoth  the  YRs 
and  the  society  would  do  if  and  when  the 
center  Is  self-sustelnlng  and  the  loan  repaid. 
Robinson  said  he  hopes  the  group  reloans  It 
for  still  more  projects. 

He  left  the  Impression  he  meant  centers 
m  Washington,  a  notion  Green  dispelled 

quickly. 

If  this  pUot  project  works  in  Washington, 
it  wiU,  he  vowed,  be  onward  to  Richmond, 
Norfolk  and  Arlington. 

And.  as  Arlington  YR  president  Claude 
(Mike)  Smith  Jr.  observed  as  he  handed  the 
check  to  Robinson:  "I  hope  we  arent  too 
late  .  .  .". 
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people   Interested   In  helping   Negroes   help 
themselves. 

Ulysses  Robinson,  head  of  the  Phoenix  So- 
ciety of  Washington.  D.C..  came  to  accept  a 
$500  loan  from  the  Young  Republicans  Fed- 
eration of  Virginia,  the  first  installment  on 
$5,000,  and  to  announce  a  new  co-operative 
plan  with  the  Young  Republicans. 

The  money  will  be  used  to  finance  an  auto 
mechanics  center  In  the  northwest  part  of 
Washington.  The  vocational  education  school 
win  enroll  150  boys.  No  definite  plan  for  the 
Young  RepubUcans  to  help  with  the  center 
has  been  decided  on,  but  the  Arlington 
Young  Republicans,  who  are  co-ordinating 
the  project  approved  by  the  state  Federation, 
said  they  would  support  the  project  In  any 
way  they  could. 

"The  check  Is  not  as  valuable  as  your 
appearance  at  the  center."  Robinson  said. 
"The  Phoenix  Society  promotes  projects  that 
people  can  contribute  to  regardless  of  talents. 
It  Is  Important  for  the  cities  to  Involve  the 
so-called  suburban  rich  and  middle  class  Ne- 
groes." he  added. 


[From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Tlmes-Dlspatch, 
Aug.  26.  19681 
YoTTNO  Republicans  Am  Negro  Center 
A  Black   Capitalist  advocate  here   yester- 
day   stressed    the    physical   involvement    of 


formed  months  ago 
The  Phoenix  Society  was  formed  less  than 
one  year  ago  to  help  Negroes  "gain  full  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  American  life  through 
self-help  procedures."  RobliMon  said.  The  so- 
ciety operates  two  centers  in  the  northwest 
part  of  Washington,  one  In  clerical  work  and 
another  In  sewing  and  tailoring.  Robinson 
said  he  Intends  to  make  the  auto  mechanic 
center  self-sustaining  by  having  students 
earn  as  they  learn  on  cars  brought  to  the 
garage  center. 

"We  don't  want  handouts  because  that 
way  the  boys  and  girls  will  know  they  weren't 
handed  anything."  Robinson  said.  "It  is  our 
experience  that  federal  programs  are  badly 
nm.  Many  of  these  programs  are  top 
heavy  In  highly  paid  administrative  Jobs 
and  too  much  publicity." 

He  explained  many  of  the  students  coming 
to  his  vocational  centers  from  federal  pro- 
grams are  stiU  untrained  and  not  ready  to 
earn  a  living.  "Our  efforts  are  also  to  change 
the  outlook  and  attitudes  of  people  after 
they  are  trained."  Robinson  said.  "We  counsel 
people  to  use  their  Income  to  their  own  Isene- 
fit  .  .  .  home  buying  or  investment." 

EptrCATTON   ON    MKNIAI,   JOBS 

He  also  said  one  of  the  goals  of  the  society 
is  to  re-educate  the  thinking  of  Negroes 
about  menial  Jobs.  "We  have  436  plumbers 
in  Washington  of  which  only  seven  are  Ne- 
groes. It's  stupid  for  a  Negro  to  say  that  is 
a  menial  Job.  When  a  plumber  comes  to  fix 
a  drain  at  your  house,  you're  at  his  mercy. 
They  can  charge  anything,  and  you  have  to 
pay,"  he  said. 

"There's  a  clean  dirt  from  labor  and  there's 
dirt  from  laziness.  You  work  hard  and  you 
get  dirty,  but  you  always  have  a  shower  and 
soap."  he  said. 

The  society  is  also  involved  in  buying 
houses  and  seUlng  them  to  what  banks  con- 
sider high  risk  persons.  The  American  Home 
Owners  Plan,  a  real  estate  organization  owned 
partiy  by  the  society  and  by  the  original 
owners  of  the  property,  owns  about  $2  mU- 
llon  worth  of  property  In  "ghetto"  areas  in 
Washington.  "We  found  there  is  a  direct 
effort  to  make  people  feel  poor."  Robinson 
said.  "But  why  not  take  a  chance  on  the 
poor  .  .  .  they  have  to  pay  rent."  The  corpo- 
ration makes  the  first  month  of  rent  the 
dovm  payment  on  a  home,  and  works  exten- 
sively with  banks  to  finance  the  homes. 

Mason  Green,  president  of  the  state  fed- 
eration of  Young  RepubUcans.  told  the  meet- 
ing "Negroes  would  have  fared  better  if  the 
Democratic  party  hadn't  destroyed  their  faith 
in  the  free  enterprise  system.  Until  recenUy, 
the  Young  Republicans  have  not  seen  a  way 
to  help."  he  said,  "but  Robinson's  plan  Is 
an  excellent  way  to  channel  efforts." 
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TOM   WALTERS   SPEAKS   OUT   FOR 
RETIRED  PEDERAJi  EMPLOYEES 


HON.  HERVET   :.  MACHEN 

or  MABTIUn* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  Wt  »RE8ENTATIVK8 
Monday,  Septem  ier  18.  19Si 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  £  peaker,  one  of  the 
great  champions  of  P  jderal  employees, 
and  in  particular  ret  red  Federal  em- 
ployees, Mr.  Thomas  ( J.  Walters,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  i  issoclatlon  of  Re- 


EXTBNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lleved  to  b«  oMMaary  to  eaoap*  poverty.  Al- 
though Medicare  ftroTlalona  b&Te  aided  in  the 
eolutlon  of  health  problems,  many  of  them 
■till  Uck  the  means  to  eecure  medioal  care 
kry  to  prolong  life.  Meny  of  them  heTe 
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InMtoquate  housing. 

Our  asioeUtlon  la  Intereeted  In  every  pro- 
posal to  help  these  older  Americans.  We  be- 
lieve that  thoee  who  served  so  well  should 
now  have  the  means  to  live  In  comfort  and 
security  and  that  medical  aid  should  b«  pro- 
vided when  It  U  necessary.  We  cannot  pay 
our  debt  to  them  but  we  should  do  something 
for  these  people  In  need. 

Our  members  are  retired  Federal  employees 


Ice  rendered:  and  in  keeping  with  today's 
living  standards,  thoee  retlreee  receiving  to- 
Ul  Incomes  of  lees  than  fS.OOO  per  year  be 
made  eUglble  for  welfare,  medical  aid  and 
surplus  commodities  as  other  cltlsens  in 
T^T«^ii»>  clrcumstanoee." 


SIX  MILLION  DOLLARS  FOR  SEWER 
AND  WATER  PROJECTS 


,     .  _    ..    ,         ..^  and   survivors    with    the   same   problems   as 

tired  Civil  Employees,  I  estlflea  before  ine  o^^^r  older  Americans.  Of  an  approximate 

platform  committee  of  the  Democratic  soo.ooo  retired  civu  employees  and  their  sur- 

National  Convention  o  l  August  19,  19M.  vlvora,  some  279,000  receive  a  monthly  an- 

Hls  testimony  on  be  lalf  of  more  than  nulty  of  less  than  $100  and  513.000  receive 

800.000  annuitants  under  the  civil  serv-  !«",*f*'>  •*^,^f/^°°*^,"•'°f,f  P^^'nu^     BiUttoore  County  and  Harford 

ice  retirement  system,  clearly  points  out  \V^}r^:^''±T.^Vr,T^!r'T.^^^^    Md..  recently  won  $6  million  in 


thouB&nds  ttf  these  de  Heated  civil  serv- 
ants to  UvtfTfl  virtual  ifoverty  after  their 
public  service  careers. 

Mr.  Walters'  testlmdny  presents  their 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  iCAaTuufo 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  16.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 

County, 

ice  reurexiiciii,  Bjfo«:«.,  iv,.^»..,  .~...~  ---     jornMt  Federal  employees  and  their  survivors  "»"-.  ic«>""J'   7""  •«"•**"-"  "•  ^]^®'^ 

that  the  Government  las  a  very  serious     ^^"^jYi^ing  1/ poverty,  with  230,000  of  grants  for  water  and  sewer  Projects.  I 

problem  to  meet  in  p  rovidlng  minimal     ^^^^^  having  yearly  annuity  incomes  of  over  place  my  latest  newsletter,  describing 

economic  assistance  t>  our  Federal  re-     $3,000.  these  grants,  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

tirees.  It  is  shocking  that  our  Federal         Although  the  Medicare  provisions  are  help-  robbiko  SuaauiBANNA  To  Pat  Paballkl 

Government  has  allow  Sd  thousands  and      r ul  to  many  older  Americans,  not  all  Federal  BamoK 

retirees   and   their   dependents  are   eligible 

for  full  Medicare  coverage,  an  omission  In  the 

Medicare  Law  which  we  feel  is  unjust. 

Some  of  our  members  retired  a  number  of 

i         .   ,t      ■,.■,                  years  ago  when  salaries  were  much  lower  and  ,--«_*i„  ^i.mM  tham  an  nmr  mnt  to 

plight  succinctly  and  fcrcefully.  No  per-     ^,  rettrement  formula  was  less  favorable.  ^"  !ff'/'f!?Sfel  S^  SSSe  wh^h  won^ 

son  in  a  responsible  l>«ltion  can  read  it     Although  their  meager  annuities  have  been  ^'^^"'^Jf^'^^l'^J^^l^^ZnJtuX^^ 

without    feeling   a   serse   of   ^ame   and      supplemented  by  occasional  increases,  a  ma-  ••Xf"m  ft   YoSrVongrZmanhi^  asked 

sympathy  for  these  ret  ired  civil  servants.  Jority  of  these  increases  have  been  based  on,  '-'^■""^  irom  lu.  » 
If  we  are  not  to  make  a  mockery  out  of  and  aided  only  m.  meeting  the  contmually 
II  we  are  iiuv  wii^^  ^  cost-of-living.  Recent  increases  for 
a  Federal  Go^ernmer  t  career  then  we  b^^  ^^  by  Social  Security.  Railroad 
must  address  ourselv  !S  to  this  critical  ^.tj^^ient.  and  with  minimum  annuity  in- 
problem  and  It  must  >e  done  very  soon.  c„ase8  for  those  under  Social  Security,  have 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  on  ^q^  5^^  extended  to  persons  covered  under 
both  sides  of  the  als  le,  I  insert  In  the  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  System. 
Record  Mr.  Walters'  estlmony  with  the  The  1987  ComparabUlty  Pay  Law  recog- 
hooe  that  the  90th  Co  igress  and  the  91st  nlzed   the  need   for  Federal  salaries  to  be     Bel  Air. 

rf.nffrP«L«  vpt  to  come  irtll  act  responsibly  comparable  with  those  In  private  Industry.                      kxkp  oil  p«ici»  down! 

congress  yet  to  come  ^ii  *7  '^°'f""^,   '  but  it  did  not  extend  an  Increase  to  Federal 

and  responslvely  to  neet  a  longstanding  ^^^^^^   ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^,^^   ^,^  ^^^  ^,^ 

obligation  to  these  d(  dicated  ClVll  serv-     ^j  social  security,  many  private  industries 

ants.  We  must  not  lit  them  down,  be-     „g  ^0^^  liberal  in  providing  benefits  for 

cause  if  we  do,  we    nay  endanger  the     their  former  employees  than  our  own  Gov- 

success  of  the  Federal  Government  as  a     ernment. 

Thousands  of  our  Federal  retirees  who 
were  predeceased  by  their  spouse  must  con- 
tinue to  take  a  reduction  in  their  annuities, 
and  if  they  remarry  their  second  spouse  can- 
not be  named  as  a  survivor  annuitant.  Also 
many  retirees  and  survivors  are  penalized  by 
reductions  In  their  annuities  and  excluded 
from  liberalizing  benefits  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  liberalized  benefits  go  only  to  employees 
reUrlng  after  the  date  of  the  amendment's 
enactment. 

Federal  Income  tax  exemptions  are  more 
liberal  for  Social  Security  and  Railroad  Re- 
tirement beneficiaries  than  for  Civil  Service 
annuitants.  These  are  all  examples  of  in- 
equities  existing   against   former  employees 


Tolls  on  the  Susquehanna  Bridge  ought  to 
be  removed,  since  they  have  brought  thirteen 
tlmee  what  It  cost  the  State  Roads  Commis- 
sion. Instead  of  removing  the  tolls,  however. 


Secretary  of  Transportation  Boyd  to  revoke 
this  toll  Increase. 

(SEWK«    AND    WATTK)    Pn»K   DEKAMS   COME   TaTJE 

Baltimore  and  Harford  CounUea,  I'm  de- 
lighted to  announce,  just  won  $6  million  in 
Federal  grants  to  bring  water  to  Aberdeen, 
Joppa.  and  Eldgewood;  and  to  bring  sewers 
to  Back  River,   Edgewood,   Bush   River   and 


career  and  as  the  model  employer  we 

want  It  to  be.  The  t<stlmony  follows: 

Statement  or  Thomas   O.   Wai,te«»,  Pa«M- 

DENT,    National    Assi  pciation    or    Rethed 

Civn.   Emplotees,    Bi  roar   the   Plattorm 

COMMriTEE    or    THE    1  (EMOCBATIC    NATIONAL 

Convention,  Panel  III,  Fedebal  Room  or 

THE  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washinoton, 

D.C.,  Monday,  Augus-    19.  1968 

Mr.  Chairman  and  h  embers  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

My  name  is  Thomas  3.  Waltere,  President 
of  the  National  Asaocli  tlon  of  Retired  ClvU 
Employees,  an  organlza  Ion  with  over  134.000 
members  representing  :he  interests  of  more 
than  800,000  annul tanU  under  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  System,  is  retired  Federal  em- 
ployees or  survivors  o  deceased  employees 
and  retirees.  While  w  >  are  prlmarUy  con- 
cerned with  the  proble  ns  of  thoee  receiving 
civil  service  retirement  annuities,  we  also 
take  particular  Interest  in  the  problems,  wel- 
fare and  status  of  all  t  he  aged  and  aging  In 
our  Nation. 

Thanks  to  the  progri  es  of  medical  science, 
people  are  living  long  ir  now  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  the  percent*  je  of  persons  over  68 
years  of  age  has  growi  to  almost  10  percent 
of  the  population  of  o  ir  country.  By  now.  It 
is  probable  that  the  <  otal  number  of  older 
Americans  (over  68  yei  rs  of  age)  has  passed 
20  mUUon. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  these  peo- 
ple have  basic  living  pi  oblems.  Many  of  them 
must  live  on  meager  ncomes,  far  lees  than 
the  yearly  mlnlmiun  o !  S3 .000  per  couple  be- 


"Your  efforts  In  having  the  price  of  heating 
oil  rolled  back."  writes  President  Myers  of 
the  Maryland  Independent  Heating  Oil  Deal- 
ers Association  "will  save  East  Coast  con- 
sumers some  $50  million." 

oua  waywabb  tax  collectors 
Mrs.  L.  was  dunned  by  Internal  Revenue 
Service  for  $180.  when  actually  It  owed  her 
$60.  Her  protests  brought  only  new  bills,  with 
interest  added.  .  .  .  Mr.  M.'s  salary  was  at- 
tached by  the  IRS;  It  admitted  the  error, 
but  didn't  refund  his  money  for  seven 
months.  ...  Sir.  A.  asked  the  IRS  how  tax 
laws  would  apply  to  a  proposed  business 
transaction,  but  was  told  that  IRS  does  not 
answer  such  questions.  These  are  cases  from 
my  flies.  Reader's  Digest  cites  an  agent  who 
negotiated  a  tax  agreement  with  a  business- 
man, later  altered  wording  so  the  agent  could 
press  for  larger  claims  I  To  protect  taxpayers. 

_^ „      „  your  Congressman  has  Introduced  a   bill  to 

of  our  Federal  Government.  These  men  and     set  up  a  Tax  Appeals  Court  for  small  claims 


women  have  given  their  loyal  and  devoted 
service  as  ClvU  Servants  and  we  think  that 
the  United  States  should  set  an  example  with 
respect  to  treatment  of  the  older  Americana 
who  grew  old  In  the  service  of  our  great 
Government. 

We  urge  this  panel  and  the  Committee  to 
recommend,  and  the  Convention  to  adopt,  a 
declaraUon  In  the  1968  Democratic  platform, 
basically  as  follows: 

"As  an  example  to  all  employers,  public 
and  private,  that  It  is  not  only  wise  but  Just, 
to  provide  comfort  and  security  In  their  de- 
clining years  to  thoee  who  have  rendered 
dedicated  service  during  their  careers,  we 
favor  a  retirement  system  for  Federal  civilian 
employees  and  dependents  under  which 
benefits  are  adequate  and  are  equalized  as 
nearly  as  practicable  for  aU  beneficiaries,  ac- 
cording to  the  length  and  character  of  serv- 


Have  you  been  treated  unfairly?  Send  In  your 
complaints.  They'll  help  at  Hearings  on  my 
bill. 

meet  mt  omcE  ON  wheels 

The  wife  oJ  a  Federal  employee  had  both 
legs  amputated;  he  needs  time  off  to  care  for 
her.  A  family  complains  a  chicken  farm  Is 
the  source  of  "fowl"  odors.  Oraceland  Park 
residents  demand  a  playground  for  their  chU- 
dren.  Such  problems  are  brought  to  your 
Congressman  each  Saturday.  Step  into  my 
Office  on  Wheels: 

September  21. — Chase  Poet  Office,  10  a.m.; 
Essex  Post  Office,  1 1  a.m. 

September  28. — Joppatowne  Plaza,  10  ajn.; 
Parkvllle  Post  Office,  11  ajn. 

CHICAGO— "8TOEMT,   HUSKY.   saAWLINO   .    .   ." 

My  own  Impreeslons  of  Chicago  police^ 
formed  from  hours  of  walking  among  dem- 


September  16,  1968 

onstratora— were  enUrely  favorable.  Where 
police  over-reacted.  thU  can't  be  excused.  But 
neither  can  behavior  of  the  demonstrators 
who  had  published  plans  to  "overheat  the 
system."  My  hotel  was  saturated  with  stmk 
bombs.  Police  were  called  pigs,  and  mth 
thrown  in  their  faces.  Life  reported  plans  of 
armed  insurrection,  a  blasted  power  supply, 
snipers,  plots  to  kill  Presidential  candidates. 
Problem:  How  to  get  law  and  order  under 
these  conditions  without  throwing  away  the 
BUI  of  Rights. 


CONNECTICUT  DECLARATION  OP 
CONCERN 
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private  indlvlduaU  for  city,  state,  and  fed- 
eral asencles  and  governmentB.  for  business, 
for  labor.  In  fact,  for  aU  segments  of  Ameri- 
can society.  The  Advisory  Commission  has 
made  clear  the  need  for  action.  The  Ad- 
visory commission  has  outlined  effective 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  problems  in  a 
meaningful  manner.  But  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission cannot  act.  The  nation  must,  since 
only  it  has  the  resources  to  effect  the  neces- 
sary changes.  .  »»,«  AH 
Without  a  national  commitment,  tne  aq- 
vlsory  Commissions  Report  cannot  be  ef- 
fective. The  problems  are  too  serious,  the 
needs  are  too  pressing  to  allow  this  Report 
to  die. 
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In  addition  to  the  prominent  cases  of 
misconduct  by  Individual  Members,  con- 
sider our  legislative  situation:  we  are  stlU 
considering  appropriation  bUls  which  by 
the  House  rules  should  have  been  cleared 
out  of  the  way  2  Ms  months  ago  before 
the  start  of  the  fiscal  year.  This,  too. 
arises  under  Democratic  leadership. 
This.  too.  is  why  the  people  are  going 
to  make  a  change  for  the  better  by  vot- 
ing out  the  present  majority  party  and 
voting  in  the  RepubUcan  Party. 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  coNNscncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  16,  1968 
Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  insert  into  the 
Record  a  declaration  of  concern  from 
the  Connecticut  State  Executive  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights,  "to  make  Con- 
necticut State  government  more  relevant 
and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  mi- 
nority population  of  the  State." 

We  are  all  deeply  concerned  with 
causes  of  violence,  and  what  must  be 
done  to  bring  stability  to  every  level  of 
our  society.  Thus,  it  is  reassuring  to  learn 
that  the  State  of  Connecticut  Is  mobUiz- 
Ing  and  coordinating  its  efforts  in  this 

behalf. 

The  declaration  notes  that  State  ac- 
tion by  itself  would  be  ineffective,  and  I. 
therefore,  strongly  endorse  the  call  which 
It  makes  for  a  national  commitment  to 
the  goals,  ideas,  and  recommendations  of 
the  President's  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders. 

The  text  of  the  decUration  follows: 
Declaration  or  Concern 


JOHNSON-HUMPHREY    RULE    CRE- 
ATES moralxty  gap 


FURTHER  ARGUMENTS  AGAINST 
S.  2658 


The  State  of  Connecticut  Executive  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  and  Opportunities 
has  the  mandate  from  the  Connecticut  Gen- 
eral Assemblv  and  Governor  John  Dempsey 
to  make  Connecticut  State  Government  more 
relevant  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
minority  population  of  the  state. 

The  President's  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  Report,  released 
in  March  of  1968.  has  provided  the  Com- 
mittee with  fresh,  imaginative  and  effective 
courses  of  action.  The  Committee  has  at- 
tempted to  follow  aggressively  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Advisory  Commission  as 
they  apply  to  state  government.  The  devel- 
opment of  amrmatlve  action  employment 
programs  in  state  agencies,  the  Increase  in 
staff  and  funds  for  the  Connecticut  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  and  Opportunities, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Cost-of-living 
Commission  within  the  State  Welfare  De- 
partment represent  only  a  part  of  the  in- 
creased awareness  by  state  government  of  the 
need  for  action  on  Ita  own  part. 

The  Advisory  Commission's  Report,  how- 
ever, made  recommendations  not  only  to 
state  governments,  but  also  to  all  segments 
of  American  society.  In  fact.  It  can  safely  be 
said  that  state  government  action.  If  It  exists 
alone  In  a  vacuum  of  unconcern  and  unlnter- 
est  on  the  part  of  other  Americans,  would 
be  vlrtuaUy  valueless  In  creating  the  desired 
conditions  of  Justice  and  equal  opportunity 
that  all  Americans  wish  to  see  in  their  coun- 
try. What  Is  needed  Is  a  national  commit- 
ment to  the  goals.  Ideas,  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Advisory  Commission. 
The  Report  contains  usefiU  guldeUnea  for 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

or  cohnbcticdt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  16.  1968 
Mr  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  lost  their  faith  in  the 
Government  under  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey administration. 

It  does  not  take  very  many  exposures 
of  wrong-doing  or  discrepancies  In  Infor- 
mation for  trust  to  be  lost.  People  are 
always  ready  enough  to  protest  against 
and  disbelieve  the  Government.  The 
Johnson-Hvunphrey  administration  has 
made  it  ridiculously  and  tragically  easy 
for  them  to  do  so.  ^       ^ 

The  record  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
administration  is  a  record  of  misuse  of 
office  misinformation,  and  mismanage- 
ment. It  has  been  marked  by  cronyism, 
preferential  treatment  for  close  friends. 

Some  of  the  more  famous  examples 
drawn  from  an  almost  inexhaustible  list 

include:  ,     ,„„^       .  . 

The  President's  pledge  in  1964  not  to 
send  American  boys  to  Vietnam  to  fight 
a  war  that  Asian  boys  should  fight. 

While  calling  for  "prudent  govern- 
ment" the  administration  has  added 
more  than  500,000  persons  to  the  Federal 
payroll  and  added  $50  bUUons  to  the 

national  debt;  ..    ..  ^^    *„.«»„ 

While  claiming  to  protect  the  famUy 
farm.  Democratic  policies  have  put 
nearly  one  million  such  farms  out  of 
business.  ^       ^  ^ 

The  ex-chief  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  stated  that  marijuana  is 
no  more  dangerous  than  a  cocktail  and 
asked  Congress  to  reduce  the  penalty  for 

using  LSD;  ^^     ^  „     , 

In  AprU  1967,  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey said: 

We  are  not  going  to  take  restrlcttve  ac- 
tion to  keep  our  tourists  In,  or  to  put  hto- 
derances  In  the  way  of  freedom  of  move- 
ment. 


The  following  January.  President 
Johnson  announced  plans  for  a  travel 
tax   cutbacks  in  tourism  by  Americans. 

This  administration  has  consistently 
misled  the  American  people  about  the 
course  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Once  more, 
the  Democratic  nominee  is  putting  f  or^ 
prcMnlses  to  bring  home  some  of  the 
troops  at  an  early  date.  No  one  beUeves 
it,  not  even  LBJ..  by  all  appearances. 

Nor  is  Congress  spared  the  loss  of 
faith  in  its  integrity  and  performance. 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATTVES 

Monday,  September  16,  1968 
Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Mr  P.  S.  Heath,  grand  chief  engineer. 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
stated  the  case  against  S.  2658.  which 
would  authorize  larger  trucks  on  Ameri- 
can highways  in  a  most  convincing 
manner.  ^  .     ,. 

I  believe  the  pohits  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Heath  serve  to  fortify  our  opposition  to 
this  legislation. 

I  should  like  to  place  in  the  Record, 
today,   Mr.    Heath's   entire   statement: 

Statement  or  P.  S.  Heath,  Grand  CHi*r 
Engineer,  Brotherhood  or  LocoMorr^ 
Engineers,  in  OpposmoN  to  S.  2658  (H.R. 
14474) 

I  am  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Engineers.  The  Broth- 
erhood has  approximately  35.000  members 
who  are  currently  employed  as  locomotive 
enirtneers  and  locomotive  firemen  on  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States.  The  BLE  repre- 
sents engineers  on  approximately  95%  of  the 
Natton's  Class  I  railroads.  This  05^f°l"^°° 
U  deeply  concerned  with  the  poeslblllty  that 
S  2658  may  become  the  law  of  the  land  and 
the  "truck  train"  may  become  a  reaUty.  The 
concern  Is  basically  two  fold:  (1)  the  dan- 
eers  to  locomotive  engineers  that  these  ve- 
hicles would  create  at  highway  grade  croes- 
imre-  and  (2)  the  increased  dangers  which 
wouid  result  to  the  users  of  our  Nations 
highways. 

If  adopted  the  bUl  would  permit,  with  ap- 
proval of  the  states,  the  use  of  three  ti^llers 
hooked  to  a  tractor  with  a  length  of  95  f «»t 
with  weight  limits  of  approximately  106,800 
pounds.  The  maximum  width  of  the  trucks 
would  be  increased  to  102  Inches  leaving  a 
safety  clearance  of  only  18  inches  on  each 
side  when  operated  on  the  Interstate  system 
which  has  twelve  foot  lanee. 

What  does  the  adoption  of  this  blU  mean 
to  a  locomotive  engineer  both  1«  the  opera- 
tion of  his  tram  and  as  a  user  of  the  Nation  s 

'^'it Ts  ^a^'fact  that  In  railroading,  the  high- 
way grade  crossing  presents  the  greatestdan- 
ger  W  operating  employees.  The  numl^f 
unguarded  or  inadequately  guarded  grade 
croesmgB  U  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
state  pubUc  utlUty  commissions  and  to  tne 
Ueparttnent  of  Transportation.  Seldom  doee 
a  month  pass  without  a  report  coming  to  my 
office  of  a  highway  grade  croeiing  >^^^* 
and  usually  the  accident  involves  a  truck 
that  cannot  negotiate  a  grade  cro^mg  In 
front  of  an  oncoming  locomotive,  xne  re- 
sults are  disastrous  especially  when  tne 
trucks  mvolved  are  loaded  tractor-trallerB. 
cement  trucks  and  gasoline  ^^ks.  The  en- 
glneer  Is  without  protection.  He  cannot  avoid 
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Sept  mber 


Mr.  Mcdonald 
Speaker,  the  tempo 
season  reached  its 
the  amazing  fete  of 
Detroit  Tigers 

Denny  reached 
eluded  such  greats 
Sandy  Kouf  ax  in  a 
many  of  the  Tigers 


of    Michigan.    Mr. 

of  the  1968  baseball 

?eak  Saturday  vtrlth 

:  )enny  McLain  of  the 

Winn  ng  his  30th  game. 

this  milestone  that  has 

as  Bob  Feller  and 

skyle  that  has  marked 

victories  this  year — 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

scoring  the  tylnS  and  winning  runs  with 
only  two  outs  remaining  in  the  last  of 
the  ninth. 

Sitting  in  the  stands,  appropriately, 
was  Dizzy  Dean,  the  great  star  pitcher  of 
the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  of  1934 — who  not 
only  was  the  last  pitcher  to  win  30  games 
in  one  season,  but  also  went  on  to  team 
up  with  his  brother,  Paul,  in  a  World 
Series  with  the  Tigers  of  1934.  This  year 
It  will  be  these  same  two  teams  who  will 
vie  for  the  championship  except  that  De- 
troit will  have  Denny  McLain  on  the 
mound. 

Denny  has  been  paid  the  highest  of 
compliments  by  many  of  today's  super- 
stars and  some  from  the  past.  They 
marvel  at  his  unshakable  confidence  and 
his  insatiable  ambition;  are  Impressed  by 
his  arsenal  of  pitches  and  his  varied  de- 
livery and  arc  shaken  by  his  brashness. 
All  agree  that  he  is  something  special. 

The  24-year-old  small-town  boy  who 
has  become  an  instant  success  not  only 
in  Detroit,  but  all  across  this  baseball- 
conscious  land  is  also  an  accomplished 
organist.  He  was  mixing  organ  lessons 
with  his  pitching  when  he  was  eight.  If 
his  musical  talent  has  kept  pace  with  his 
baseball  progress,  Denny  will  soon  be  the 
world's  premier  organist. 

So  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  Michi- 
ganders  hall  Denny  McLain  on  his  great 
achievement,  and  look  forward  to  an- 
other great  World  Series,  I  Join  in  echo- 
ing the  inspirational  phrase  "Sock  it  to 
•em  Tigers." 
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CONSTITUTION  WEEK,  SEPTEMBER 
17  TO  23 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  16,  1968 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow Is  the  beginning  of  Constitution 
Week,  set  aside  to  honor  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

An  excellent  editorial  in  the  Lancaster, 
Ohio,  Eagle-Gazette  of  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 14,  1968,  discussed  this  obsetr- 
ance  and  the  Constitution.  I  would  like 
to  insert  that  editorial  in  the  Recoro  at 
this  point: 

Constitution  Week,  SEFTXMBim  17  to  23 

U.S.  Constitution  week  Is  being  observed 
from  Sept.  17  to  Sept.  23  in  this  community 
and  across  the  nation,  and  tried  and  true 
Americans  are  urged  to  re-aSlrm  at  tills  time 
their  belief  In  this  precious  dociiment  con- 
taining the  Bill  of  Rights — the  keystone  of 
our  freedoms  in  the  midst  of  civil  strife  at 
home  and  war  abroad. 

The  Constitution  Is  still  under  attack  from 
various  groups  in  the  nation  because  of  con- 
fusion and  deQnitive  conflicts  of  the  human 
liberties  it  sets  forth.  Beyond  our  shores,  the 
pact  is  also  being  challenged  as  to  Its  force- 
fulness,  endurance,  purpose  and  meaning. 

The  Constitution  requires  zealous  alle- 
giance from  all  American  citizens  for  It  has 
not  and  cannot  be  equalled  or  surpassed  in 
fortbrlgbtnesa  and  In  defending  the  dignity 
of  the  individual. 

We  live  in  different  times  today  as  did  our 
forebearers,  and  as  our  successors  will  also  do. 
The  Constitution  with  Its  time-tested  ap- 
purtenances, (amendments)  must  be  upheld 
at  the  cost  of  our  lives,  if  we  as  Americans 
are  to  survive  and  turn  back  the  onslaughts 


of  societies  alien  to  a  free  world,  and  bent  on 
destroying  our  liberties. 

There  Is  more  than  just  paying  Up  service 
to  the  greatness  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  to- 
day. We  must  be  willing  to  defend  It,  and 
the  Flag,  come  hell  or  high  water,  or  to  the 
death,  for  by  it,  we  have  been  permitted  to 
breathe  and  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  free-life 
under  the  foreelgbtedness  of  men  like  Wash. 
Ington,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Han- 
cock, and  Albert  Mason,  the  forgotten  man 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  who  au- 
thored the  Bill  of  Rights. 


PRAYER  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  16,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  se- 
nior Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  this  area,  and  indeed,  the  whole 
Nation,  an  important  part  of  Congress' 
imflnished  business. 

This  business  is  that  of  allowing 
prayer  in  our  public  schools. 

In  an  article  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  August  28,  Senator  Dirksen 
points  out : 

The  Supreme  Cotirt  has  never  clarified  its 
position  on  the  matter  of  voluntary  prayer 
in  public  schools. 

And  he  rightly  adds  that — 

The  answer,  the  real  answer,  is  a  consti- 
tutional amendment. 

This  is  the  luiflnished  business  of  both 
the  Congress  and  of  the  people.  And  I 
continue  my  full  support  for  the  adoption 
of  such  an  amendment. 

I  place  in  the  Record,  at  this  point, 
the  article  from  "A  Senator's  Notebook": 
Pbaysk  in  Ahxeicxn  Schools 
(By  EvxKRT  M.'DniKSXN) 

While  the  nation  waits  and  wonders  how 
the  delegates  In  Chicago  will  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  Hubert  Humphrey  and  Eugene  Mc- 
Cairthy,  this  Is  perhaps  a  timely  moment  to 
discuss  the  question  of  prayer. 

I  refer  to  the  sad  question  of  prayer  In 
American  schools. 

There  are  a  great  many  contradictions  in 
this  country,  and  some  of  them  don't  make 
sense.  The  matter  of  prohll>ltlng  a  prayer 
time  for  children  in  otir  public  schools  is 
one  of  them.  If  you  look  at  the  facts,  they 
will  surprise  you,  and  you  may  agree  that 
what  the  United  States  needs  is  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  wlU  once  again  per- 
mit children  in  otir  public  schools  to  voice 
out  loud  the  prayers  that  may  be  in  their 
hearts.  We  intend  to  introduce  such  an 
amendment  when  Congress  reconvenes  next 
month. 

When  the  U.S.  Senate  convenes — usuaUy 
every  day — the  president  pro  tempore  calls 
It  to  order  and  then  says:  "The  chaplain 
will  lead  In  prayer."  When  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives convenes,  the  speaker  gavels  for 
order  and  then  says:  "The  chaplain  wlU  offer 
prayer." 

You  see,  it  Is  perfectly  all  right  for  sena- 
tors aM  congressmen,  and  even  political 
conventions,  to  pray  out  loud  in  a  pubUe 
building  cr  to  listen  to  prayer  led  by  a  clergy- 
man. 

Midway  between  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate is  a  small,  beautiful  room  with  an  altar. 
It  Is  the  Prayer  Room  of  the  Capitol.  There, 
any  member  of  either  body  of  Congress,  or 
a  visitor  to  the  Capitol,  may  go  In  and  in 
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the  cloistered  silence  pray  as  he  pleases  to 
bis  God.  ^.,    , 

Those  prayers  take  place  in  a  public  forum 
supported  entirely  by  pubUc  funds.  The  two 
regular  chaplains  are  paid  from  public  funds. 

But  there  is  a  ruUng  that  prohibits  prayers 
by  and  for  cliildren  in  public  schools. 

On  every  U.8.  vessel  of  any  consequence 
there  Is  a  fadilty  for  prayer  and  a  chaplain 
to  conduct  it.  In  Vietnam  there  are  religious 
services  and  prayer  and  mUitary  service 
chaplains  to  conduct  them. 

But  there  are  no  prayers  m  our  public 
schools. 

During  every  recent  year  In  this  country 
there  were  probably  20,000  or  more  public 
meeUngs— dinners,  social  events,  economic 
meetings,  political  or  religious  affairs.  At  most 
of  those  meetings,  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
to  the  Flag  was  foUowed  by  the  invocation. 

Why  aren't  there  prayers  In  public  schools 
as  well  as  in  other  public  places?  You  may 

recall  why.  ,  ^^ 

In  1964  the  board  of  regents  of  the  state 
of  New  York  caused  a  prayer  to  be  composed 
for  use  in  all  New  York  public  schools.  Cer- 
tain citizens  went  to  court  to  protest  the 
prayer  and  Ito  use  as  a  violation  of  Article  I 
of  the  Constitution,  which  recites  that  Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  the  estab- 
lishment of  religion  or  the  free  exercise 
thereof.  ^   „ 

When  the  case  reached  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  Justice  Hugo  Black  wrote  the  decision 
that  said  the  action  of  the  New  York  board 
of  regents,  in  arranging  for  prayer  in  schools 
violated  the  Constitution  because  the  board 
was  an  official  state  body. 

There  came  another  case.  It  was  styled 
••Stein  v.  Oshlnsky."  The  parents  of  21  chil- 
dren of  differing  faiths  asked  the  U.S.  dUtrlct 
court  in  New  York  to  pass  upon  their  peti- 
tion to  permit  "voluntary  prayer"  in  the 
schools.  The  district  court  supported  the  view 
of  the  parents.  But  the  court  of  appeals  re- 
versed the  opinion,  and  when  the  parents 
petitioned  the  Supreme  Court  to  order  the 
lower  court  to  send  up  a  certified  record  for 
review,  the  Supreme  Court  refused  and  so  the 
door  of  further  appeal  on  the  matter  was 
closed.  .  ,  . 

The  decision  of  the  appeals  court  which 
had  ruled  voluntary  prayer  in  schools  was  not 
legal  was  permitted  to  stand.  The  parenU 
were  out  of  court.  They  were  finished.  What 
It  meant  was  that  a  teacher  who  conducted 
or  permitted  prayer  of  a  purely  voluntory, 
nondenomlnatlonal  character  would  soon 
hear  from  the  principal  or  superintendent. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  never  clarified  its 
position  on  the  matter  of  voluntary  prayer 
in  public  schools. 

It's  all  right  for  Americans  to  sing  patriotic 
songs  that  Invoke  Ood's  grace.  It's  aU  right 
'  for  the  time  being  to  sing  Christmas  carols 
In  public,  but  the  extremists  and  atheists 
are  looking  hard  at  school  programs  where 
Ood  and  Christ  are  glorified  In  accompanying 

music.  ,      , 

There  Is  much  evidence  that  the  people  of 
the  country  want  prayer  In  public  schools. 
A  national  poll  discovered  that  more  than 
80  percent  declared  themselves  in  favor. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  has  the  door  closed. 
TTie  answer,  the  real  answer,  is  a  constitu- 
tional amendment. 


INDIANAPOLIS  CITIZENS  FORUM 
OBSERVES  FOURTH  ANNIVER- 
SARY—IS HAILED  BY  COMMUNITY 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sparked  by  the  energy,  ideas,  ambition, 
and  administrative  skill  of  Mrs.  Mattie 
Coney,  recently  celebrated  its  fouith 
anniversary.  It  was  an  honor  and  a 
privilege  for  me  to  be  present  at  the 
fourth  anniversary  banquet  held  in  In- 
dianapolis on  September  8,  1968.  The 
forum's  accomplishments  over  the  years 
constitute  a  ray  of  hope,  light,  and  opti- 
mism in  what  is  otherwise  a  frequently 
gloomy  picture  of  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can cities. 

Just  what  has  Citizens'  Forum  done, 
and  what  has  been  the  secret  of  its 

Substantial  sections  of  Indianapolis, 
as  is  the  case  in  every  large  city  in  the 
coimtry,  had  been  deteriorating.  Once- 
beautiful  communities  had  turned  into 
slums.  Many  have  noted  this  with  much 
concern,  but  most  expected  someone 
else — principally  the  Federal  Gtovern- 
ment — to  do  something  about  it,  and 
turn  the  areas  into  Utopias. 

Well,  the  United  States  did  not  be- 
come the  great  country  it  is  by  its  citi- 
zens waiting  around  until  someone  did 
their  work  for  them.  Mrs.  Mattie  Coney, 
who  taught  school  in  Indianapolis  slum- 
area  schools  for  30  years,  became  greatly 
disturbed  by  what  she  saw  as  deteriora- 
tion in  the  areas  of  self-respect  and 
responsibUity.  What  was  planned  ba- 
sically in  1964  as  an  educational  program 
to  encourage  good  citizenship,  individual 
responsibility,  self-improvement,  sim- 
plicity, truth  and  Americanism  has  now 
become  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
effective  civic  action  groups  in  Indian- 
apolis. 

The  Citizens'  Forum  has  already  or- 
ganized almost  800  blocks  in  the  city. 
Each  one  works  to  clean  up  dirt  and  filth, 
removing  trash,  everyone  working  to- 
gether for  a  better  and  cleaner  neighbor- 
hood. Better  and  cleaner  not  only  mate- 
rially, but  in  building  better  citizenship 
and  a  stronger  community  spirit,  some 
blocks  are  all  colored,  some  all  white, 
and  many  integrated.  The  goal  is  the 
same  for  all:  work  together  for  a  better 
neighborhood  and  city,  and  better  im- 
derstanding  of  the  problems,  rights  and 
characters  of  their  neighbors. 

The  secret  of  their  success  is  amazing- 
ly simple,  and  here  it  is.  as  it  was  ex- 
pressed by  Mrs.  Coney : 

The  bad  people  got  together  long  ago.  It's 
time  for  the  good  people  to  get  together. 

And  get  together  they  did.  with  out- 
standing, sterling  results  that  make  Citi- 
zens' Forum  something  to  be  imitated  by 
every  urban  community  in  the  United 
States.  The  following  tells  the  story  of 
the  forum  Itself,  In  the  forum's  own 
words  and  in  stories  and  editorial  com- 
ment from  the  Indianapolis  Star  and 
Indianapolis  News: 

This  Is  CmzENs'  Pobum,  Inc. 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or  iimiAKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  16.  1968 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Indian- 
apolis   Citizens'    Forum,    created    and 


Citizens'  Fonmi,  Inc.,  came  Into  an  action 
filled  existence  In  1964.  planned  basically  as 
an  educational  program  to  encourage  good 
citizenship,  individual  responsibility,  self-Im- 
provement, sUnpllcity,  truth,  and  American- 

Ism. 

It  is  bl-raclal,  Inter-falth.  non-poUtlcal  in 
character — alma  to  work  for  the  good  of  all. 

As  a  coordinating  force  for  effecUvely  uti- 
lizing the  efforts  of  esUbllshed  civic  organi- 
zations    and     health      agencies.     Citizens' 
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Fonmi,  Inc.,  has  demonstrated  remarkable 
success  in  organizing  and  developing  Block 
Clubs  to  spread  the  gospel  of  good  American 
Citizenship. 

By  mid- 1968  there  were  more  than  768 
active  Block  Clubs  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana — 
some  in  all-white  neighborhoods,  many  in 
Integrated  areas,  others  in  all-negro  sections. 
Participation  and  membership  In  Citizens' 
Foriun  and  Its  activities  are  open  to  all — 
there  are  no  boundaries  based  on  race,  creed 
or  status — no  "rich",  no  "middle  class"  or 
••poor"  classification. 

There  Is  only  the  requirement  of  a  desire 
for  Improvement,  and  everyone  is  urged  to 
become  Involved. 

Financial  support  is  provided  by  a  small 
grant  from  the  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc.,  aids 
from  numerous  business  and  Industry  sources 
contributions,  and  annual  $1.00  membership 
dues. 

Advice,  guidance,  and  personal  assistance 
are  provided  by  leading  citizens  in  all  walks 
of  life.  A  roster  of  those  Involved  reads  like 
a  ''Who's  Who"  cross  section  of  Indlanapolto 
personalities. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  Citizens'  Forum 
effort  must  be  credited  to  the  favorable  at- 
tention and  coverage  granted  by  local  and 
national  mass  media  of  newspapers,  radio, 
magazines,  and  television.  News  coverage  and 
editorial  endorsement  have  been  most  note- 
worthy, affording  a  positive  accent  In  a  tlms 
of  adverse  news  and  confiictlng  Ideologies. 

THE    rOUKDER 

Mrs.  Elmo  Coney,  best  known  as  Mattie 
Rice  Coney,  was  an  Indianapolis  school 
teacher  in  slum-area  schools  for  30  years. 

Disturbed  by  deteriorating  tendencies  in 
the  areas  of  self-respect  and  responsibility, 
she  decided  a  determined  coordinating  effort 
was  needed  for  recovery  of  order  and  purpose 
In  schools  and  the  emphasis  of  personal  re- 
spect for  law  and  order,  courtesy,  truthful- 
ness, punctuality,  cleanliness,  neatness,  and 
good  conduct. 

Citizens'  Forum,  Inc.,  became  the  fruition 
of  Mattie  Coney's  determination. 

Her  efforts  are  constantly  coordinated  and 
Implemented  by  her  husband,  Elmo  Coney, 
a  former  teacher  and  business  man. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Massive  cleanup  campaigns  in  Indianapolis 
have  removed  astronomical  quantities  of 
trash  from  that  city's  yard  and  streets. 

In  1966  more  than  42,000  tons  were  col- 
lected In  26  days.  In  excess  of  180,000  tons 
were  removed  in  28  days  of  1967. 

The  1968  campaign  In  Indianapolis  far 
surpassed  any  previous  effort.  Continuing  in- 
terest and  response  forced  one  postponement 
after  another  of  projected  termination  dates. 
The  ideal  of  a  never-ending,  accelerating 
cleanup  effort  began.  In  1968,  to  approach 
actual  reality. 

The  Freedoms  Foundation,  Valley  Forge 
Pennsylvania,  announced  plans  in  1968  for  a 
national  "Cleanup  America"  movement, 
based  on  the  success  of  the  Citizens'  Forum 
program  in  Indianapolis. 

AWABDS 

National  Award  from  the  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation at  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  in  1966. 

Special  feature  in  VS.  News  b.  World  Re- 
port of  March  27,  1967. 

Salutes  and  special  recognitions  from 
President  L.  B.  Johnson,  Lady  Bird,  many 
Congressmen,  and  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 

Countless  invitations  to  address  civic 
groups  m  all  sections  of  the  country. 

At  the  request  of  General  Elsenhower, 
Honorary  President  of  the  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation, the  Presidents  of  over  500  organiza- 
tions with  "poslttve"  programs  gathered  at 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  to  tay  the  groundwork  for 
a  re-dedlcatlon  of  the  naUon's  founding 
principles  on  the  Country's  200th  Anniver- 
sary. Mattie  Coney  was  the  featured  speaker. 


cxrv- 
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(Non. — ^Tbe  spirit  aid  pbUtwopby  of  thm 
Cltlaeiu'  Fonun  oonoe]  t  la  iMst  appreeUtad 
through  tha  atralght-f  tMn-tba  ihouldar  az- 
praaalona  of  tba  plain  ■  Making  Hooalar,  Mat- 
tla  Conay.  Soma  of  i  ha  "MamalBDa"  for 
which  sha  la  baat  knon  n  ara  Indudad  hara.) 

It  will  taka  more  tlian  lagal  equality  to 
aolve  civil  rights  pi  oblams.  Tlta  right- 
thinking  Negro  wants  to  get  down  off  the 
white  man's  lap  and  i  «ik  like  a  man.  Tou 
cant  act  like  an  infenor  luid  then  demand 
respect  as  an  equal. 

Bad  nelghborhooda  develop  hecauae  Indi- 
viduals fall.  Negroea  m  lat  change  their  en- 
vironment by  their  ohd  efforta.  If  I  am  a 
aloppy,  dirty,  noisy,  rordy  neighbor  In  one 
part  of  tofwn.  X  win  ba  tha  same  In  anothar 
neighborhood.  Tou  Jua>  do  not  get  culture 
on  a  moving  van  t 

I  am  very  much  ala  med  about  the  lack 
of  teaching  In  our  achMls  of  courtesy,  dis- 
cipline, punctuality,  and  truthfulneas. 

I  wish  schools  wouk  teach  that  freedom 
la  not  free.  Tou  work  at  It  from  the  time  you 
are  bom  until  the  time  you  die.  Our  schools 
must  teach  that  someo  le  must  pay  the  bill 
for  everything. 

The  Idea  of  expecting  a  "Oreat  White 
Father"  to*  hand  one  scmetbing  for  nothing 
Is  an  econamlc  Impoaslt  lUty  and  has  created 
a  class  of  Irresponsible  welfare  slaves. 

We  must  get  rid  of  1  he  Idea  tliat  all  one 
needs  is  to  satisfy  one's  gullet,  get  drunk, 
have  children,  and  thrc  w  them  out  Into  the 
community  and  someox  e  will  care  for  them. 

I'm  not  so  much  Intei  eated  in  one's  having 
a  Master's  Degree  as  1 1  one  being  able  to 
put  In  a  good  honest  Cay's  work  for  a  good 
day's  pay — to  have  somi  pride  and  dignity  In 
work  which  he  can  do. 

I  am  interested  in  eh  Lldren  learning  to  de- 
vel<q>  their  potential  and  recognize  their 
Umltauona.  We  are  not  all  equal  because  we 
weren't  all  cut  out  of  tl  le  same  cookie  cutter. 
Ability  has  nothing  to  do  with  race. 

For  the  first  time  In  I:  Istory  man  haa  found 
the  power  to  destroy  b  maelf .  We  are  bound 
together  but  we  don't  (now  how  to  live  to- 
gether. We  know  how  t  >  get  oiueelves  to  the 
Moon,  but  we  don't  ki  ow  how  to  get  along 
one  with  another! 

(Nora.— Mattte  waa  i  iked  about  the  Black 
Power  fanatic  who  hat  declared:  "Mattle's 
kind  of  program  la  gong  to  take  us  a  long 
time  to  get  what  we  wint  and  we  won't  wait 
any  longer  I"  Mattle's  r  ply  follows.) 

I  have  no  sympathy  for  Negroes  who  wal- 
low in  self-pity,  or  thoc  e  with  a  chip  on  their 
shoulder — those  who  \  rould  rather  loot  and 
bate  than  work  and  hel  p. 

Some  of  theee  youig  revolutlonarlea  are 
not  qualified  for  honei  t  work — If  they  think 
they  can  get  It  by  wh  >oplng,  hollering,  and 
lying  down  In  the  stree  is. 

No  one  la  so  underp  Ivlleged  that  he  can- 
not keep  clean.  No  oiie  la  so  impoverished 
that  he  can't  be  oona  derate  of  others  who 
live  In  the  same  oondlt  ions  in  which  he  Uvea. 

The  biggest  drug  oi  our  market  today  la 
the  pill  of  apathy.  We  need  leaden  who  are 
willing  to  accept  respo  lalblllty  of  leaderahlp 
In  their  famlllea.  theli  oommiultlea.  and  In 
their  nation. 

Our  goal  is  liberty.  >ir  model  la  our  pa- 
triots. Our  strength  is  i  he  United  Statea  Oon- 
atltutlon.  Our  heirs  ar  i  our  youth,  America's 
greatest  potentlaL 

America — your  Amai  ica  and  my  America- 
la  the  last  great  strei  gth  and  hope  that  Is 
working  for  the  freedoms  and  dignity  of  the 
individual. 

I  believe  In  America 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REACARKS 


There  la  no  othn- 
proach   It   In  offering 


wuntry  that  can  ap- 
'  hope  for  peace  and 


brotherhood,  the  realaatlon  of  dignity  for 
the  Individual,  the  fufUlment  of  a  Ood-llke 
heritage  for  aUI 


To  reapeet  and  maintain  the  beauty  and 
the  dlfpilty  of  our  block/area  and  to  main- 
tain the  spirit  of  good  nelghborlinesa  3M 
days  of  the  year,  we  shall: 

1.  Kefp  our  homes  and  property  In  good 
trim  and  repair. 

2.  Keep  our  property  and  streets  free  of 
litter  and  leaves. 

3.  Keep  trash  cans  out  of  sight  except  at 
plok-up  time. 

4.  Remove  snow  promptly. 

5.  Avoid  excessive  car  waahlng  or  making 
major  auto  repairs  on  the  streets.  Retrain 
from  leaving  trucks  on  residential  streets 
overnight  or  on  weekends. 

8.  Welcome  new  neighbors. 

7.  Teach  our  children  by  example  to  re- 
spect the  rights,  properties,  and  the  privacy 
of  others. 

8.  Discourage  our  children  from  congregat- 
ing on  street  comers  by  providing  them  with 
supervised  activities,  either  in  the  home  or 
community  and  church  centers. 

9.  Train  our  children  not  to  mar  the  beauty 
and  disturb  the  tranquility  of  our  neighbor- 
hood. 

10.  Recognize  that  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  a  good  community  we  must  all 
assume  the  same  obligations  to  it. 

"A  good  city  begins  with  you  I"  Be  respon- 
sible! 

BLOCK   CLUBS 

Prom  a  directive  of  the  Indianapolis  Citi- 
zens' Por^un,  Inc.: 

"Ours  Is  primarily  an  educational  program. 

"Good  cltlaenshlp  and  individual  respon- 
sibility for  neighborhood  standards  of  good 
conduct  are  encouraged. 

"A  really  fine  city  must  l>e  safe,  healthful, 
and  an  enjoyable  place  in  which  to  live — 
throughout  all  its  neighborhoods,  among  Its 
homes,  streets,  and  playgro\mds  of  everyday 
life. 

"Tou  and  your  neighbors  can  join  in  mak- 
ing some  of  the  necessary  Improvements 
around  your  own  homes.  Only  with  such 
continuous  neighborly  help  can  ours  become 
a  better,  finer  city  for  all  of  us. 

"A  Block  Club  within  your  neighborhood 
is  a  sound  approach  to  making  improve- 
ments, will  help  you  and  your  friends  in  3 
ways: 

"1.  Tou  and  your  neighbors  can  get  to- 
gether to  decide  what  should  be  done  in 
your  block. 

"2.  Tou  wUl  all  be  able  to  do  things  to- 
gether that  no  one  alone  could  do. 

"3.  There  will  be  created  a  new  feeling  of 
friendliness  in  your  neighborhood. 

"Block  Clubs  work  like  regular  organiza- 
tions with  stated  meetings,  officers,  and  a  set 
program  of  projects  for  improvement. 

"The  Clubs  are  independent  in  name,  offi- 
cers and  in  projects.  They  operate  threrugh- 
out  the  year. 

"We  request  they  accept  our  "10  Points" 
of  Poeltive  Action.  We  are  not  militant — we 
do  not  demonstrate.  We  dUseminate  infor- 
mation City-Wide  to  everyone,  free." 

AWABOa   PBOOiaif 

Employing  the  free  enterprise  principle  of 
Incentive  and  reward,  Preedoma  Foundation 
utilizes  an  Annual  Awards  Program  to  en- 
courage and  stimulate  actlvltlea  that  Increaae 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  free- 
doms embodied  in  our  way  of  life  and  the 
responsibilities  we  must  assume  as  citizens  of 
the  United  SUtee. 

Freedoms  Foundation  urges  all  Americana 
to: 

Appreciate  the  American  Way  of  Life  and 
"speak  up  for  America"  at  every  opportunity. 

Become  informed  on  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy and  oppose  it. 

Nominate  any  cozutructive  work  which  In- 
creases an  tinderstandlng  of  the  American 
Way  for  a  Freedoms  Foundation  Award.  Send 
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your  nominations  to  Freedoms  Foundation  at 
Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania. 

Support  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley 
Forge  and  help  Insure  our  legacy  of  Freedom 
for  future  generations. 

(From  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News, 

Sept.  3, 1968] 

BxmjKira   Nkxchboshoods:    OmzKNS   Pobuk 

BfAaxa  ANmvEaaABT 

(By  Ross  Hermann) 

The  Indianapolis  Citizens  Forum,  an  ex- 
periment aimed  at  improving  living  condi- 
tions in  the  central  city,  will  mark  its  fourth 
anniversary  this  Sunday  evening.  It  haa  much 
to  celebrate. 

It  began  four  yeara  ago  with  a  leader  well- 
equipped  with  ideas  and  energy,  Mrs.  Mattle 
Coney,  and  a  small  grant  from  the  Lilly 
Endowment.  It  haa  become  In  that  short  time 
a  comm\inlty-wlde  organization  with  an  Im- 
pressive record  of  accomplishment. 

Many  of  the  people  on  its  roster  of  mem- 
bers and  friends  will  gather  at  StoufTer's  Inn 
Sunday  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  and  hear 
the  noted  author  and  editor.  Dr.  Russell  Kirk. 

The  idea  behind  the  Citizens  Porum  Wat 
simple,  which  perhaps  accounts  for  its  suc- 
cess. The  people  themselves  would  be  directly 
Involved  in  improving  their  environment 
Government  officials  have  talked  at>out  doing 
It  for  years.  The  Citizens  Porum.  relying  only 
on  private  money  and  the  energy  of  self- 
starters,  has  done  it. 

The  prevailing  aUltude  has  been:  "Dont 
wait  for  the  city  or  Federal  government  to  do 
It.  Do  it  yourself." 

The  basic  unit  of  organization  is  the  neigh- 
borhood block  club  which,  once  formed,  be- 
comes self-governing.  It  relies  upon  the  good 
Instincts  of  the  people  and  seeks  to  reinforce 
their  values  with  organization.  What  begins 
to  emerge  is  a  functioning  neighborhood 
where  only  isolated  individuals  lived  before. 

Mrs.  Coney  expresses  the  purpose  this  way: 
"The  bad  people  got  together  long  ago.  It's 
time  for  the  good  people  to  get  together." 

The  process  of  buUdlng  "neighborly  neigh- 
borhoods," as  Mrs.  Coney  calls  them,  is  slow 
and  tedious,  but  considerable  progress  is  al- 
ready apparent.  Active  block  clubs  associated 
with  the  Citizens  Porum  number  more  than 
750.  Of  their  total  membership,  which  fluc- 
tuates according  to  attendance,  1,100  people 
are  also  dues-paying  members  of  the  Citizens 
Fonun  directly. 

A  recent  addition  to  the  list  is  an  active 
block  club  In  the  Purdue-Pall  Creek  area 
which  has  begun  surveying  the  neighborhood 
for  sanitary  code  violations.  Mrs.  Cora  Balch, 
organizer  of  the  new  Purdue-Pall  Creek  As- 
sociation, notes:  "Any  neighborhood  can  be- 
gin to  depreciate  if  there  is  Just  one  care- 
lees  person  in  the  area.  A  block  club  can  be  a 
real  deterrent." 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Citizens 
Porum  and  its  affiliates  are  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord. For  example: 

Last  spring  the  Citizens  Porum  conducted 
its  third  annual  dty-wlde  clean-up  drive 
which  collected  more  than  180.000  tons  of 
debris  from  alleys  and  backyards.  Inspection 
shows  that  in  most  caaea  they  stay  clean.  The 
pride  generated  by  doing  the  work  becomes 
a  permanent  force  in  the  neighborhood. 

A  "bloom-In"  sponsored  this  summer  dis- 
tributed plants  and  flowers  to  brighten  cen- 
tral-city neighborhoods  and  encourage  gar- 
dening aa  a  hobby.  More  than  1,000  people 
are  known  to  have  participated.  One  of  its 
promoters  was  Mrs.  Novella  Dickens,  and  avid 
gardener  and  organizer  of  the  Dexter  Street 
Block  Club,  which  Is  attempting  to  hold 
the  line  against  deterioration  in  that  weat- 
side  neighborhood. 

"Noticing  our  own  block  haa  slipped  a 
bit,"  she  says,  "I  agreed  with  the  Cltlaens 
Forum  philosophy  and  decided  we  could  do 
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with  a  block  club.  The  club  ta  trying  to  stlm- 
uiaw  an  awareness  of  natural  beauty  and 

'^TSltte^ip  program  <»P*«<'*^„H^,^ 
the  schools,  the  PTA.  and  '»°«'««» •  '^^"^ 
brings  the  message  of  freedom  with  responsi- 
bility to  school  children.  

A  speakers  bureau  spreads  the  gospel  of 
self-h^p  and  individual  responsibility.  One 
SJ  lU  newest  members  U  Mrs.  Savannah 
Cureton.  an  arUcuUte  »PO>'««^.e.'°'i^« 
harmony.   She   asserto   that:    "Two   wrongs 

SS^Tmake  a  right.  ^^^  }^^'^\,^: 
decent  people  have  sat  back  and  let  »t  hap- 
pen! WeShould  do  something  for  the  nation 

rather  than  tear  it  down  .  .  ."  

Through  neighborhood  surveillance,  the 
bl^club.  are  a  recognized  factor  in  com- 

''"S^lS.mpllshment  of  which  the  CitU^n. 
FOTum  U  mcit  proud  Is  its  ability  to  bring 
twther  people  of  different  racial  and  social 
SSSounds  tor  a  constructive  P"JP<»«-  " 
S.  a  demonstration  that  le«i  divlda.  the 
people  of  America  than  her  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies  suppose. 


IFrom  the  Indtanapolls  (Ind.)  Star,  Sept.  9, 
CmzxNS  FoauM's  Effokts  Crrro  fob 

IMPXOVING    NK1GHBOBHOOD8 

Citizens  Porum  Inc.  iMt  nl8»\t  received 
stronTpralBe  for  its  neighborhood  l«PJ«ve- 
SJ^t  efforts  from  leaders  in  the  MOm^ 
public  service,  law  enforcement  and  health. 

"Through    Citizens   Porum,    local    govf"*;. 
ment  has  come  to  Its  sense  of  ''esponslbmty. 
Mayor  Richard  G.  Lugar  said  at  the  gwup  » 
annual  recognition  banquet  m  Stouffer  s  Inn^ 

The  racl2ly  mixed  crowd  of  almost  500 
Citizens  Porum  members  and  guests  also 
hwM  tributes  from  nationally  syndicated 
SSfJ^nlst,  Russell  ^Irk;  Munlcij^l  Co^t 
Judge  WllUam  T.  Sharp;  Dr.  Henry  O  Nm 
ten  Marion  County  health  director:  Police 
Lt  Chester  Coates  and  Harold  E.  Bean  Jr., 
Indianapolis  Board  of  Works  executive  sec- 

"lSw  also  credited  Citizens  ^o"^^^*^ 
provldmg  the  inspiration  for  toe  cUy^Bh«ivy 
ttash  pick-up  and  Upswing  68  summer  rec- 

■"n^'I^TToney,  a  fom>er  schoolteacher 
who  founded  the  forum's  block  club  project 
four  years  ago,  waa  lauded  by  Lugar.  Kirk  and 

"^in  directed  this  summer's  expanded 
trash  collection  program.  ,»».«..»h 

M  the  main  speaker.  Kirk  said,  "although 
It  U  rather  a  foolish  idea  to  talk  about 
abolishing  poverty,"  great  strides  can  be 
tSelr  through  common  co-operation  and 
voiimteer  action.  .. 

Kirk,  whose  column  appears  in  p«_J° 
dlanapolU   Star,   cited   personal   and   social 
attention  rather  than  political  programs  are 
necessary  to  fight  urban  blight. 

"Sorkreat  work  of  restoration  U  to  first 
reatore  oKler  In  the  person,  then  In  the  com- 
^?y %d  only  men  to  fight  poverty, 

^"ftSf '  Kh-k  charged,  government  pro- 
grS^  aVe  not  a  result  of  consultation  with 
residents  involved  in  the  programs 

"Urban  renewal  has  been  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  failures  of  recent  times,  tne 
writer  and  lecturer  said. 
^Sc  lUustrated  his  criticism  of  govern- 
ment programs  and  the  Problems  of  the  up- 
rooted with  his  personal  knowledge  of  the 
Corktown  area  of  Detroit.  Mich. 

Lt  Ooatea  of  the  Indianapolis  PoUce  and 
Dr.  Neater  spoke  of  the  co-operation  of  Foun- 
dation, valley  Forge,  Pa,  as  »»«««>•'  ^^z^ 
community    their    agencies    with    Cltizena 

^a!^  were  presented  to  block  club  lead- 
ers and  contributors  to  the  forum. 

Citizens  Forum  has  received  awards  from 
the  Freedom  organlzatton  of   block   clubs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Fifty-eight  •  block   clubs   take   part   In   the 

'"citol^M  "^S^  officials  announced  that  a 
mating  with  public  school  PrtnclpaU  and 

?^nt   Teacher   A««^««°'L!;*P';f ttllrlS 
win  be  held  at  7:30  p.m.  Oct.  10  at  Grace 

Methodist  Church. 

I  Prom  the  IndlanapolU  (Ind.)    News, 

Sept.  9,  1968) 

CrrizKNS  PoBTJM  Is  Hailed 

Neariy   600   members   of   Citizens  Porum 

inc.  and  their  guests  last  night  heard  Mayor 

Richard  G.  Lugar  and  other  officials  praise 

"^rt^rX°"annual  recognition  banquet 
in  Stouffer's  Inn.  Mayor  Lugar  said  that 
"through  Citizens  Porum.  local  govermnent 
haa  come  to  Ita  sense  of  responsibility 

In  lauding  the  confederation  of  58  bl^k 
clubs  founded  four  years  ago  by  Mrs^Eimo 
!j^ney,  Lugar  also  pointed  to  cmzena  Porum 
as  the  inspiration  for  intensified  trash  pick- 
up programs  in  IndlanapolU  and  hi"  *°' 
ministration's  Upswing  68  summer  recrea- 
tion program.  ,„«„-, 

Other  guests  who  commended  the  group 

''whrnlclpal  Court  Judge  William  T.  Sharp^ 
Dr.  Henry  G.  Neater,  Marlon  County  health 
director. 

Police  Lt.  Chester  Coates.  ™„,v« 

Harold    E.    Bean    Jr.,    Indianapolis   Works 
Board  executive  secretary.  ^,    ,  ^       „. 

Russell  Kirk,  nationaUy  syndicated  news- 
oaoer  columnist. 

Awards  also  were  presented  to  block  club 
leaders  and  to  contributors  to  the  neighbor- 
hood improvement  organization.  ^  ^^  .  . 
OfflcUls  announced  at  the  banquet  that  a 
meeting  with  public  school  principals  and 
Parent-Teacher  Asaociatlon  representatives 
^be  held  at  7:30  p.m.  Oct.  10  at  Grace 
Methodist  Church,  4110  E.  New  Tork. 
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mom  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)   Star, 
Sept.  10,  1968] 

A  WOBKIMO  PoauM 

A  first  thought  might  be  that  the  Citizens 
Porum  of  indUnapolls  Is  rather  misnamed 
as  the  word  "fomm"  has  come  to  suggest 
most  commonly  a  place  for  talk,  for  expres- 
sion of  opinions. 

It  is  a  more  accurate  second  thought  that 
the  Citizens  Pomm  Is  rejuvenatlng-along 

with  a  great  deal  of  I°<»»aptP°)^^.°^e 
nal  meaning  of  that  word  In  Its  nMie.  The 
ancient  Roian  Porum,  from  which  the  word 
comes,  was  much  more  than  a  place  of  open 
discussion— It  was  the  place  where  the  pub- 
lic's business  was  accomplished. 

The  Cltlzena  Porum  does  Indeed  provide 
not  JUBt  one  but  many  places  for  discussion 
of  neighborhood  and  community  problems. 
That  was  wonderfully  Illustrated  in  the  an- 
nual recognition  banquet  Sunday  evening. 

It  also  gets  things  done.  Cleanup  cain- 
palgns  have  removed  literally  hundreds  of 
thouaands  of  tons  of  trash  from  I'Wilanapo"* 
yards  and  streets.  In  countless  neighborhoods 
Lid  thousands  of  Individual  homes  a  new 
spark  of  pride  In  appearance  has  »>een  struck^ 
By  bloclM  and  streets  and  groups  of  blocks 
JLple^ve  been  Inspired  to  band  together 
tTmake  a  cleaner,  neater,  brighter  and  better 
community.  . 

The  influence  of  this  example  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  neighborhood  effort  has  spread 
afar  The  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley 
Forge,  Pa.,  earlier  this  year  announced  plMS 
for  a  "Cleanup  America"  movement  Insp^ 
by  and  based  on  the  success  of  the  Cltl«ns 
F^rum  m  Indianapolis.  At  the  Sunday  ban- 
Quet  it  was  announced  that  Sert»ma  Inter- 
SSttonalTas  decided  to  take  up  the  move- 
ment  as  an  organization  program. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  »<*»«3«°«^  °f  *^* 
Citizens  Forum  Is  rightly  attributed  to  the 
enew    and    infectious    enthusiasm    of    its 


executive  director,  Mra.  Blmo  Ooney— better 
known  as  Mattle.  »    ^k-  ^..i 

As  she  U  quick  to  point  out.  the  real 
foundation  of  the  Porum  U  people.  By  hiin- 
dreds  and  thousands  they  have  become  in- 
volved They  have  talked  and  enthused  and 
involved  other  groups  and  organizaUons.  and 
most  unportantly  they  have  gone  to  work 
against  blight  and  ugllnees. 

This  was  evident  in  the  long  list  of  mdl- 
vlduals  and  organizations  to  whom  awards 
and  recognlOon  were  given  at  the  banquet. 

Here  Is  a  forum  In  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word  It  is  an  instrument  through  which 
problems  are  discussed,  solutions  are  found 
and  things  are  acoompUshed  for  the  good  of 
all.  

I  Prom  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)   News. 

Sept.   13,   19681 

DOUBLE  Message 

The  recent  recognition  banquet  staged  by 

Citizens  Porum  was  a  heartening  civic  event 

on  two  separate  counts. 

In  the  first  Instance,  the  banquet  honored 
the  work  of  Indianapolis  residents  who  have 
labored  so  long  to  make  the  Forum  a  suc- 
cess It  celebrated  the  establUhment  of  no 
less  than  792  block  clubs  aimed  at  cleaning 
up  our  city  and  making  It  a  better  place  to 

live 

In  the  second  Instance,  the  banqueters 
heard  an  excellent  address  by  Dr.  Russeli 
Klrk  the  noted  author  and  syndicated  col- 
umnist, on  the  fallacies  of  "urban  renewal. 
Since  Indianapolis  U  now  hovering  on  the 
brink  of  several  "urban  renewal'  projects. 
Dr  Kirk's  discussion  of  the  dangers  Involved 
in  these  programs  was  very  timely. 

The  two  themes  of  the  evening  merged  in 
Dr  Kirk's  conclusion:  That  the  tme  renewal 
of  community  life  in  Indianapolis  or  any 
other  American  city  cannot  come  through  the 
top-down  efforts  of  government  compul- 
sion It  can  come  instead  only  through  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  individual  citizens, 
working  at  the  task  of  being  better  neigh- 
bors.  concerned  to  keep  their  city  clean  and 
liveable  for  everyone. 

Voluntary  action  of  this  sort  Is  precisely 
the  objective  of  Citizens  Porum,  and  the 
strides  it  has  made  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmo  Coney  are  wonderful  to 
behold.  They  and  the  hundreds  of  Indlan- 
apoUs  residents  who  wor..  with  them  have 
provided  a  working  example  of  Am"'**" 
citizenship,  and  Hoosler  citizenship,  at  Its 
finest.  ^    .  _» 

Both  sides  of  the  story  were  presented  at 
the  recognition  banquet:  The  dangers  of 
coercive  pUnnlng  that  shoves  P«>ple  around; 
the  benefits  of  voluntary  action  that  gets 
people  to  work  together.  In  Indianapolis  as 
^where  In  America,  we  need  less  of  the 
first  and  more  of  the  second. 


DMSO-AN  END  TO  PERSECUTION? 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF   OEEGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  16,  1968 
Mr  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  the 
Food 'and  Drug  Administration 's  perse- 
cution of  the  drug  DM60— dimethyl  siUf- 
oxlde— at  last  come  to  an  end?  It  would 
appear  so. 

Early  this  week  the  PDA  issued  new 
regulations  on  the  clinical  testing  of  this 
potential  wonder  drug  These  regula- 
tions eliminate  many  of  the  restrictions 
previously  hampering  the  testing  oi 
DMSO,  especially  in  the  case  of  short- 
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term  testing.  PurttJtf,  the  new  order 
pointe  the  way  to  e^  entual  preeeriptton 
aTftllahUity  of  this  n  MUdne. 

The  new  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion Commissioner  t  erbert  L.  Ley.  Jr., 
statea  that  "tests  wltl  human  volunteers 
have  now  establldied  hat  ahort-term  use 
of  DMSO  Is  reaaonal  ly  safe."  The  new 
FDA  policy  permits  si  lort-term— 14  days 
or  less — studies  with  DMSO  In  treating 
such  conditions  as  arl  brltls.  bursitis,  and 
other  muscle,  ligament,  and  Joint  Inflam- 
maUons  through  toplsal  applications.  It 
removes  much  of  tM  paperwork  previ- 
ously holding  up  cUrfcal  testing  of  the 


drug. 

Under  the  new  regulations  a  patient 
who  feels  that  his  ease  requires  the  use 
of  DMSO  or  a  doctor  Jwho  feels  that  this 
drug  Is  necessary  to  t  le  treatment  of  his 
patient  may  follow  on  >  of  two  procedures. 

First,  "nie  doctor  n  ay  file  an  abbrevi- 
ated investigational  r  ew  dnig  exemption 
with  the  FDA  setting  forth  protocols  for 
his  test  program  wit  i  a  patient.  He  no 
longer  must  have  pi  lor  FDA  approval 
of  the  appHefttlon  bef (  re  undertaking  the 
studsC  In  hU  applica  i<m  he  must  indi- 
cate the  source  from  vhich  he  Is  getting 
DBflSO  to  assure  the  I  DA  that  It  Is  phar- 
maceutical grade.  He  Is.  In  this  case,  re- 
sponsible for  fumlshl  ig  this  drug  to  his 
patient.  Two  drug  fln  is  are  now  supply- 
ing pharmaceutical-i  rade  DMSO,  and 
are  listed  below. 

Second.  Or  the  d(ctor  may  contact 
one  of  the  two  dnig  firms  listed  below 
who  have  already  f)  ed  Investigational 
new  drug  exemptions  with  the  FDA  for 
DMSO,  and  ask  to  lartlcipate  in  their 
clinical  testing  progrs  m  as  an  investiga- 
tor. In  this  case  the  doctor  acts  as  the 
Investigator  for  the  ( rug  company,  and 
his  testing  program  i  aust  coincide  with 
theirs. 

The  proposed  studio  a  must  provide  for 
pretreatment  liver  fu  nction  studies  and 
a  complete  blood  coui  it — CBC — to  be  re- 
peated within  7  days  after  commencing 
treatment  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
study. 

In  both  the  above  cases  the  patient 
or  patients  must  also  Ue  papers  explain- 
ing that  they  have  b<  en  advised  of  pos- 
sible effects  of  the  dr  ig.  New  FDA  regu- 
lations for  short-t  rm  testing  have 
greatly  decreased  Uu  amount  of  paper- 
work required  for  a  <  octor  interested  in 
testing  this  drug. 

Two  firms  are  eurently  supplying 
pharmaceutical  grade  DMSO  and  are 
conducting  clinical  1:  ivestlgations  of  its 
medical  efficacy.  The  e  are  E.  R.  Squibb 
Ck)..  745  Fifth  Avenie.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022;  Syntex  Laboi  atorles.  Inc..  3501 
Hillview  Avenue,  Pale  Alto,  Calif..  94304. 

The  Food  and  Ding  Administration 
under  no  circumsta  ices  provides  the 
drug  to  patients  or  physicians. 

It  is  hopeful  that,  \  inder  the  new  reg- 
ulations, DMSO  ma] 
fair  treatment  and  testing  that  has  de- 
nied it  through  3  year  i  of  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  delay. 

It  should  be  noted  hat  the  new  regu- 
lations restore  the  si  atus  of  DMSO  to 
approximately  what  it  was  3  years  ago, 
and  for  this  action  t  le  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  is  t(  be  commended. 
However,  the  bureauci  atlc  maze  through 
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which  this  drug  has  come  has  raised  seri- 
ous questions  in  my  mind  as  to  evalua- 
tion procedures  for  all  new  drugs.  I  in- 
tend to  pursue  this  matter  further,  and. 
of  course,  hope  to  work  with  and  have 
the  cooperation  of  the  FDA  In  efforts  to 
alleviate  this  situation. 


AME3UCAN  VETERANS  COMMTTTEE 
DECLARES  MAINTENANCE  OP 
PEACE    SHOULD    BE    UB.    GOAL 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wiaooMsiif 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RSPRK8ENTATIVBS 

Monday,  September  16.  1968 

BfCr.  REDSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  "to  achieve 
a  more  '  democratic  and  prosperous 
America  and  a  more  stable  world"  has 
long  been  the  goal  of  the  American  Vet- 
erans Committee.  During  Its  recent  con- 
vention, the  AVC  adopted  an  Interna- 
tional affairs  platform  and  resolutions 
on  Vietnam  and  the  Bfiddle  East  which 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues: 

IITTBKNATIONAI.   AWAIKa 

We  the  members  of  the  American  Veterana 
Committee,  believe  that  In  International  af- 
fairs the  objective  of  the  United  States  is 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  All  else  aside,  the 
world  must  avoid  the  halocaust  of  nuclear 
war.  Within  that  framework  our  foreign 
policy,  Uke  our  domestic  policy,  must  be 
oriented  to  enhance  the  welfare  of  the  In- 
dividual, be  he  black,  white,  brown,  or  y«l- 
low,  so  that  he  may  eat  and  sleep  in  safety, 
Uve  his  life  under  government  of  his  choice 
and  realize  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  the 
measiire  of  his  asplratlona. 

I.  THX   UmrXD   NATIOItS   AND   WOXIi) 
OOVBUnCKNT 

Only  the  progressive  subordination  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  to  a  democratic  worlcf  gov- 
ernment operating  under  and  Implementing 
world  law  can  ultimately  and  permanently 
eliminate  the  heavy  burdens  of  national 
armaments  and  the  scourge  of  International 
warfare,  and  permit  the  full  development  of 
human  freedom.  Because  of  its  successful 
experience  with  federsllom,  its  worldwide 
poBltlon  of  material  and  moral  strength  and 
Its  desire  for  peace,  the  United  States,  by 
precept  and  example,  should  take  the  lead  In 
promoting  the  ultimate  subordination  of 
national  authority  to  that  of  the  United  Na- 
tloDs  on  a  prognsslve  basis  that  will  en- 
hance our  freedom  and  well-being.  Recogni- 
tion of  the  rule  of  law  \n  International  rela- 
tions where  such  law  presently  exists,  by 
prompt  repeal  of  the  ConnaUy  reservation 
would  be  one  such  step. 

We  believe  that  there  must  be  an  accelera- 
tion of  progress  of  the  ratification  of  the  In- 
ternational, human  rights  agreement  by  the 
United  States  and  other  member  nations  of 
the  United  Nations  and  a  greater  assertion 
of  leadership  by  the  United  States  In  the 
United  Nations  In  furtherance  of  the  work  of 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights. 

The  United  Nations  continues  to  be  man's 
best  hope  for  peace  and  support  of  the 
United  Nations  must  be  an  essential  part  of 
our  foreign  policy.  We  favor  encouragement 
and  aid  to  the  formation  of  supranational 
authorltlea  of  a  regional  nature  and  of  treaty 
agreements  which  limit  the  sovereignty  of  the 
participating  nations  in  order  to  secvire 
mutual  advantage,  such  as  the  European 
Common  Market,  Euratom  and  others. 

We  regard  the  Integrity  and  Independence 
of  the  Secretary  Oeneral's  office  as  expressed 
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In  the  Charter  orudal  to  the  existence  and 
growth  of  the  United  Nations.  We  sbaU  op- 
pose any  attempt  which  seeks  to  weaken  the 
powers  of  this  office. 

We  fuUy  support  a- United  Nations  poUoe 
force  as  one  of  the  important  contributions 
to  peacekeeping  in  the  world.  The  peace- 
keeping forces  of  the  United  Nations  must 
be  supported  financially  by  all  members  of 
the  UN  and  this  support  miut  be  obligatory. 

n.    NTTCLKAa   TXSTUrO    Ain>    DISABMAMXirr 

Complete  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons 
testing  should  be  the  goal  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  Our  world  finds  Itself  In  the 
unique  and  unenviable  position  where  one 
generation  can  make  life  on  earth  unllvable 
for  another  generation. 

The  United  States,  as  the  foremost  nuclear 
power,  must  take  the  lead  In  bringing  the 
other  nuclear  powers — Britain,  France,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Communist  China — ^to- 
gether in  good  faith  in  efforts  to  reach  agree- 
ment for  cessation  of  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

Complete  and  total  disarmament  is  the 
ultimate  summum  bonum,  but  this  is  an  ob- 
jective remote  In  time  and  inunedlate 
achievement  is  not  feasible.  KfTorts  toward 
that  goal,  nonetheless  should  be  made  by  the 
United  States  and  should  be  encouraged  in 
other  nations.  Mankind  can  never  reach  Its 
true  destiny  If  it  must  continue  to  allocate 
so  high  a  percentage  of  its  resoiu^ses  to  forge 
the  weapons  of  war. 

m.  THK  UNrrxD  states  and  rrs  aixixs 

Inevitably  differences  will  arise  between 
the  United  States  and  its  Allies,  but  these 
are  dllTerences  which  can  be  resolved  around 
the  conference  table.  In  its  negotiations  the 
United  States  should  seek  no  more  than  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  willing  partner. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
was  formed  in  a  world  considerably  different 
from  the  world  of  today.  It  Is  time  for  the 
NATO  Nations  to  reassess  the  objectives  and 
reformulate  the  NATO  role.  Its  continued  or- 
ganization and  operation  should  reflect  its 
changing  purpose. 

In  Latin  America,  the  United  States  has 
uneasy  allies,  but  allies  nonetheless.  We  must 
bend  every  effort  to  erase  the  image  of  the 
United  States  as  a  prosperous,  patronizing, 
and  paternalistic  benefactor.  It  should  be 
the  objective  of  the  United  States  foreign 
policy  to  create  instead  an  image  of  a  United 
States  that  wants  to  be  a  good  partner,  as 
well  as  a  good  neighbor,  in  helping  the  peo- 
ples of  Latin  America  work  out  their  own 
destinies. 

The  United  States  should,  at  every  turn, 
encourage  the  United  Nations  or  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States  to  be  the  forum 
in  which  to  resolve  differences  and  disagree- 
ments among  or  with  our  Latin  American 
neighbors.  We  must  show  by  word  and  deed 
that  we  have  no  desire  to  Impose  our  own 
f onn  of  government  or  way  of  life  upon  any 
country  of  Latin  America.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  make  it  clear  that  we  will  honor  a 
caU  for  help  by  any  Latin  American  country 
whose  existence  and  destiny  Is  being  threat- 
ened by  external  foreign  directed  activity. 
IV.  THX  UNmo  states  and  the  woxld 

The  twentieth  century  Is  the  era  of  the 
new  nations  of  Africa  and  of  Asia.  The  United 
States  must  stand  ready  to  help  those  na- 
tions and  peoples,  if  they  seek  our  help, 
to  establish  their  way  of  life  and  direct 
their  own  destinies. 

The  forum  of  the  United  Nations  must  be 
held  open  to  them  in  their  efforts  to  de- 
velop responsible  independence,  and  the  serv- 
ices of  the  specialized  agencies  should  be 
placed  at  their  behest. 

United  States  foreign  aid  to  developing 
countries  should  be  continued  and  utUlzed 
at  pomts  of  greatest  potential.  The  United 
States  should  use  its  financial  and  economic 
resources  to  help  the  people  of  weak  and  de- 
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veloplng  naUons  achieve  eeU  government, 
and  should,  if  requested,  provide  economic 
belp  to  protect  them  from  engullment  or  en- 
croachment by  foreign  powers  seeking  to  im- 
pose their  own  ideologies,  disciplines  or 
governments. 

The  Peace  Corps,  since  its  founding,  has 
been  an  effective  ambassador.  It  should  be 
continued  and  expanded. 

Only  when  asked  and  only  when  It  Is  clear 
that  armed  force  is  necessary  to  thwart  a 
takeover  by  powers  Inimical  to  the  welfare 
of  a  weak  and  developing  nation,  should 
the  United  SUtes  furnish  mUltary  assist- 
ance. In  these  circumstances  the  United 
States  should  stand  ready  to  give  mlUtery  aid 
to  such  a  country  to  oppose  impoeltlon  of  an 
external  power,  and  should  make  it  clear 
that  its  military  effort  U  directed  toward 
that  objective  alone. 

v.    SOVIET    ITNION    AND    COMMUNIST    CHINA 

The  years  have  shown  that  coexistence 
with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
is  not  only  possible,  hv^  Is  also  a  necessity, 
if  the  world  Is  to  remain  at  peace.  This  must 
be  our  modus  vlvendl  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  Every  step  should  be  taken  to  en- 
hance. Improve,  and  expand  the  spheres  of 
coexistence  whether  by  more  frequent  cul- 
tural exchanges.  Increased  travel  by  United 
States  citizens  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
satellite  countries,  expanded  trade  beyond 
the  Iron  Curtain,  or  others.  If  we  follow  this 
policy  and  practice,  we  shall  find  the  areas 
of  agreement  becoming  wider  and  the  differ- 
ences, narrower.  The  inevitable  result,  where 
people  meet  people.  Is  that  the  government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  Insulate  the  Russians  from  the  ways  of 
the  free  world  and  disregard  the  yearnings 
of  the  Russian  citizenry— which  we  believe 
to  be  the  same  as  ours — for  a  world  at  peace 
and  for  good  wlU  to  other  peoples  of  the 
earth. 

Communist  China  is  the  riddle  wrapi>ed 
up  in  the  enigma  that  Russia  used  to  be. 

Any  and  aU  avenues  that  help  us  learn 
more  about  It  or  initiate  exchange  of  ideas, 
must  be  explored.  The  forum  of  the  United 
Nations  Is  one  primary  means  of  increasing 
our  knowledge.  It  should  no  longer  be  denied 
the  Communist  Chinese.  We  would  not,  how- 
ever, deprive  Nationalist  China  of  its  place 
m  the  United  Nations. 

VI.  WOaU)  TRADE 

The  path  to  world  peace  through  world 
trade  Is  long,  torturous,  and  not  always 
clearly  marked.  The  United  SUtes  should 
take  the  lead  In,  where  possible,  and  en- 
courage, where  not,  the  movement  toward 
freer  trade  among  nations.  Countries  must 
export  as  well  as  import  and  stabilizing  ad- 
justments will  have  to  be  made.  Where  hard- 
ships are  visited  upon  domestic  industries, 
some  form  of -temporary  relief  should  be  pro- 
vided. AVC  endorses  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  and  urges  Its  continued  implementa- 
tion by  negotiations  and  agreements. 

VH.  THE  EXAMPLE  OF  AMERICA 

Events  beginning  with  World  War  I  and 
continuing  in  the  post  World  War  II  world 
we  live  m  have  thrust  upon  the  United 
States  a  position  of  power  and  responsibil- 
ity it  can  neither  avoid  nor  minimize.  That 
position  inevitably  generates  envy.  Jealousy, 
and  hostility  by  less  fortunate  peoples  of 
the  earth.  It  Is  the  difficult,  but  essential, 
task  of  the  United  States  to  wear  its  mantle 
of  world  leadership  gracefully,  to  use  Its 
power  cautiously,  and  to  exercise  Its  respon- 
sibility wisely,  striving  to  make  the  right  de- 
cisions in  order  to  preserve  world  peace  and 
to  enable  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  work 
out  their  destinies  In  an  atmosphere  that  ac- 
cords the  Individual  his  basic  human  right 
and  permits  him  to  achieve  the  fullest  meas- 
ure of  self-expression. 
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Vietnam  Resolutioh 
The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  far  more  than  a 
military  struggle  taking  place  m  one  small 
dlsunt  country.  At  stake  are  the  peace  and 
freedom  of  the  world.  The  Vietnamese  con- 
flict— presently  confined  to  one  country — 
could  spread  to  a  general  Asian  war  or  even 
another  world  war.  Hence.  It  Is  In  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  of  world 
peace  to  settle  this  conflict  under  terms  that 
will  strengthen  the  basis  for  peace  and  free- 
dom in  the  world.  To  settle  this  conflict,  the 
U.S.  has  three  possible  courses  to  follow: 

(1)  to  withdraw  unilaterally; 

(2)  to  destroy  both  the  Vletcong  and 
North  Vietnam  by  military  action; 

(3)  to  hold  the  line  In  South  Vietnam 
while  pursuing  a  settlement  for  an  enduring 
peace. 

AVC  rejects  the  first  two  approaches. 

Unilateral  withdrawal  would  not  bring 
peace  but  would  unleash  totalitarian  forces 
In  Asia  and  in  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
would  upset  the  deUcate  international  bal- 
ance that  has  so  far  checked  a  third  world 
war. 

The  second  alternative- — to  establish  a  to- 
tal military  victory  over  both  Vletcong  and 
North  Vietnam — would  likewise  hasten  the 
Ukellhood  of  a  cataclysmic  clash  with  China 
and,  perhaps.  Russia  as  well. 

Under  these  circumstances,  AVC  advocates 
the  pursuit  of  a  dual  policy: 

( 1 )  to  halt  a  Communist  takeover  In  South 
Vietnam  by  continuing  the  American  pres- 
ence; 

(2)  to  probe  every  possible  channel  for  a 
settlement  that  would  further  an  enduring 
peace. 

For  this  reason.  AVC  endorses  the  U  Thant 
proposals  for  a  peace  effort: 

(a)  an  immediate  multilateral  ceasefire; 

(b)  Immediate  negotiations  on  the  agenda 
and  parties  to  participate  in  a  formal  con- 
ference. 

(c)  a  reconvened  Geneva  Conference  to 
work  out  the  terms  of  a  proposed  settlement. 

While  the  U.S.  should  press  for  this  three 
point  program,  we  ought  also  use  our  full 
influence  to  guarantee  a  free  and  fair  elec- 
tion in  South  Vietnam  with  the  objective 
of  establishing  a  representative  and  viable 
government. 


Middle  East  Resolution 
The  American  Veterans  Committee  calls 
upon  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
use  Its  maximum  effort  to  create  a  fair  and 
lasting  peace  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
nations.  Such  peace  must  be  based  upon  such 
economic  and  military  realities  as  will  insure 
the  survival  of  Israel  and  the  Arab  States 
and  resolution  of  the  human  problems  of 
Arab  refugees  and  must  be  guaranteed  by 
the  major  powers. 


THE  PRESIDENT,  THE  SENATE  AND 
TKE  COURT 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF'   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  16,  1968 


Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  nomination  of  Associate 
Justice  Portas  for  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
prompted  charges  that  it  ought  to  be  left 
to  the  next  President  to  fill  the  vacancies 
created  by  the  announced  retirement  of 
Chief  Justice  Warren. 

These  charges,  as  the  Washington 
Post  observed  in  an  editorial  on  Sunday, 
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September  8,  are  "alien  to  the  American 
tradition — a  smokescreen  behind  which 
politicians  hide  their  animosity  toward 
the  President  or  their  real  reasons  for 
opposing  Mr.  Portas." 

The  Post  editorial  points  out  that  "no 
President  has  ever  handed  a  vacancy  on 
the  Supreme  Court  along  to  his  suc- 
cessor without  trying  to  fill  it"  and  that 
"eight  of  those  Presidents  made  nomi- 
nations for  Supreme  Court  seats  after 
the  election  in  which  their  successor  was 
chosen." 

I  support  the  President's  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Portas,  whom  I  consider  a 
thoughtful,  wise  and  articulate  jurist. 
And  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  facts  presented  in  the  Post  editorial 
when  weighing  the  opposition  to  Mr. 
Portas"  confirmation.  I  insert  the  edito- 
rial at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
The  President,  the  Senate  and  the  Court 

The  idea  that  President  Johnson  should 
have  abstained  from  nominating  a  new  Chief 
Justice  In  order  to  allow  the  next  President 
to  make  that  choice  ought  to  be  understood 
for  what  It  Is:  a  phony  gimmick,  so  alien  to 
American  tradition,  so  devastating  to  the 
operations  of  the  Supreme  Court,  so  open  to 
retaliation  that  It  can  only  be  a  smoke- 
screen behind  which  politicians  hide  their 
animosity  toward  the  President  or  their  real 
reasons  for  opposing  Mr.  Portas. 

The  idea  promulgated  by  Governor  Agnew 
that  the  current  situation  is  all  the  fault  of 
Chief  Justice  Warren  Is  the  same  kind  of 
gimmick.  Since  the  summer  is  the  only  time 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  can  leave  it 
without  disrupting  its  activities,  the  full  im- 
plication of  the  Governor's  conunent  Is  that 
a  Justice  Is  denied  the  right  to  retire  In  pres- 
idential election  years  regardless  of  his  age 
or  personal  inclination. 

Despite  the  statements  of  Sen.  Robert  Grif- 
fin and  Richard  M.  Nixon  that  Mr.  Johnson 
should  have  held  the  nomination  open  for 
the  incoming  President,  all  of  American  his- 
tory says  he  should  have  not.  No  President 
has  ever  handed  a  vacancy  on  the  Supreme 
Court  along  to  his  successor  without  trying 
to  fill  It.  George  Washington  was  the  first 
to  nominate  a  Justice  during  an  election  year 
and  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  was  the  last.  In 
between,  Adams.  Jefferson,  John  Q.  Adams. 
Van  Buren,  Tyler.  Fillmore.  Buchanan.  Hayes, 
Cleveland.   Harrison.   Taft.   Wilson,    Hoover 
and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  sent  nominations 
to  the  Senate  during  an  election  year.  In 
fact,  eight  of  those  Presidents  made  nomina- 
tions foi"  Supreme  Court  seats  after  the  elec- 
tion in  Which  their  successor  was  chosen  but 
before  the  date  arrived  for  him  to  take  office. 
similarly,  there  Is  no  tradition  In  Ameri- 
can history  of  the  Senate  denying  confirma- 
tion to  nominees  in  order  to  give  an  Incoming 
President  a  chance  to  choose  a  different  man. 
Five  of  the  96  men  to  sit  on  that  bench  were 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  although  they  were 
nominated  by  a  President  who  had  already 
been  voted  out  of  office.  Among  those  is  John 
Marshall,  the  greatest  Chief  Justice  of  all, 
who  was  nominated  by  John  Adams  In  Janu- 
ary of  1801  after  Adams  had  lost  the  Presi- 
dency to  Thomas  Jefferson.  Another  11  were 
nominated  by  a  President  a  few  months  be- 
fore an  election.  Among  those  were  Chief 
Justice  Oliver  Ellsworth  who  was  nominated 
by  George  Washington  In  March  of  1796,  and 
Chief   Justice   Melville   W.   Puller  who   was 
nominated  by  Grover  Cleveland  in  May  of 
1882. 

Only  two  of  the  11  Presidents  who  sent 
Supreme  Court  nominations  to  the  Senate 
in  the  ten  months  Immediately  preceding  an 
election  have  had  their  choices  turned  down. 
Those  two.  John  Tyler  in  1844  and  Millard 
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FlUmore  In  1852,  were  wught  In  Um  poUtleal 
and  aecUonal  blttemMM  of  their  UmM.  Tyler 
made  five  nomlnatloni  to  Oil  two  vacancies 
Jiut  before  and  Juat  a  ter  the  1844  election 
and  had  only  one  conf  rmed.  The  Senate  re- 
fuaed  to  confirm  all  th  >ee  of  the  men  nomi- 
nated by  Fillmore  In  1  lU  laat  year  In  oOee. 
Three  other  President,  John  Q.  Adams, 
James  Buchanan  and  Rutherford  B.  Hayae, 
were  unsuccessful  in  t  telr  efforu  to  fill  Su- 
preme Court  vacancies  In  their  last  months 
In  offlce  but  each  of  th<  i  three  sent  bis  noml- 
naUon  to  the  Hill  afi  er  bU  successor  had 
been  chosen. 

Only  once  since  the  <  IvU  War  has  the  Sen- 
ate refused  to  conflrm  i  nomination  made  by 
a  President  during  ai  elecUon  year.  That 
was  when  reUrtng  Pre*  dent  Hayes  appointed 
Stanley  Matthews  two  nonths  after  the  1880 
election.  The  Senate  n  fused  to  act  pending 
the  Inauguration  of  Pi  Mldent  Oarfleld.  Oar- 
fleld  promptly  resubm  tted  Matthews'  name 
and  he  was  then  conA  med.  Since  that  time 
the  Senate  has  conflrt  led  before  that  year's 
elecUon  nominations  i  oade  In  May  of  1888, 
July  of  1892,  Februarj  of  1893.  February  of 
1912,  January  and  July  of  1916,  March  of  1932 
and  January  of  1940.  T  lie  latest  election  year 
nomlnatloiv  was  made  on  Oct.  16,  1958,  by 
Preel«lent  QUenhower.  That  was  of  Jtutlce 
William  J.  Brennan  J  .,  who  served  with  a 
recess  appointment  ui  til  he  was  confirmed 
the  following  March. 

These  facts,  we  thli  k,  make  It  clear  that 
there  Is  no  substance  t )  the  claim  of  Senator 
Orlffln  and  Mr.  Nixon  t  lat  President  Johnson 
should  have  deferred  ( o  his  successor  In  se- 
lecting a  new  Chief  Jv  stlce.  This  Is  particu- 
larly true  In  light  of  he  difficulties  a  delay 
until  next  spring  in  r  iplaclng  Chief  Justice 
Warren  will  Impose  oi  i  the  Supreme  Court. 

Nor  do  we  think  th«  re  la  any  substance  to 
the  claim  that  the  E  enate  should  enforce 
such  a  period  of  abstl  lence  upon  the  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Nixon  sbouh  be  the  first  to  recog- 
nise the  possibility  thi  ,t  a  barrier  erected  by 
his  friends  in  the  Seni  ^te  now  could  encour- 
age other  Senators  t<  erect  a  similar  bar- 
rier If  he  is  elected  an  1  has  the  opportunity 
to  make  nominations  1 3  the  Court.  The  spirit 
of  reUllatlon  has  ratked  high  in  history 
among  the  causes  of  senatorial  refusal  to 
confirm  presidential  n  amlnees  to  the  Court. 
Of  the  19  men  the  Se  late  has  tixrned  away, 
12  were  caught  In  th(  violent  struggles  be- 
tween the  President  ai  id  the  Senate  between 
1830  and  1870. 

Since  Mr.  Nixon  can  look  forward  to  mak- 
ing two  or  three  no  nlnatlons  within  the 
next  four  years.  If  he  Is  elected  and  even  U 
the  pending  nominations  are  confirmed,  he 
would  do  well  to  recoi  alder  the  false  ground 
on  which  his  latest  comment  about  the 
Portas  nomination  is  based,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  fact  that :  le  considers  Mr.  Portas 
to  be  "one  of  the  mot  able  Justices  In  the 
country." 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  offer  Mr.  Chamberlain's  column  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcokd: 

VOLCMTAKT    AaKT    CHXAPKa 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 

AvBifoax.  Scotland. — After  listening  to 
the  all-tbings-to-all-znen  promises  of  politi- 
cians at  two  national  conventions,  it  is  a 
relief  to  come  to  the  annual  conference  of 
the  Mont  Pelerin  society,  whose  members, 
prominent  economlsu  from  many  countries, 
have  been  fighting  the  world  drift  to  so- 
cialism on  many  fronts  for  30  years.  One  of 
the  absentees  at  this  year's  convention  Is  Dr. 
Martin  Anderson,  the  urban  specialist  who  Is 
enlisted  In  the  Richard  Nixon  brain  trust. 
Marty  Anderson  has  been  responsible  for  a 
proposed  Nixon  position  paper  on  the  desira- 
bility of  a  voluntary  army. 

His  boss,  at  last  reports,  had  settled  for 
the  Anderson  conclusions  that  a  voluntary 
army  would  be  both  cheaper  to  maintain  and 
more  efficient  than  an  army  of  reluctant 
draftees.  But  Nixon  qualified  his  accepUnce 
by  saying.  In  effect.  "Not  now,  but  after  Viet 
Nam."  Whereupon  Hubert  Humphrey  accused 
Nixon  of  being  irresponsible. 

UNrrXO    IN    OPPOSING   OSAFT 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  glues  the  hippies, 
the  ytppies,  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  the  young  McCarthyttes,  and  the 
Kennedy  idolatora  together,  it  U  a  hatred  of 
the  draft.  The  right-wing  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom  make  the  chorus  unanimous. 

What  will  be  the  social  cost  of  shifting  to 
a  voluntary  army?  In  ono  of  the  papers  read 
here.  Dr.  Cotton  M.  Lindsay  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  presented  rather  convincing 
evidence  that  society  loses  more  than  it 
gains  by  conscripting  its  young  men. 

For  one  thing,  every  young  man  who  comes 
of  military  age  Is  welcomed  to  maturity  by 
an  eight-year  period  of  havoc.  He  may  be 
grabbed  for  the  army  on  a  month's  notice; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  may  wait  around  five 
years,  unable  to  obtain  decent  employment 
because  he  can't  promise  continuity  in  a  Job. 
The  uncertainty  means  that  every  young  gen- 
eration wastes  crucial  years. 

"CNWHWAI."    SCaVICX    IMPOSSIBLE 

The  objection  to  the  Lindsay  theory  la 
moral,  not  economic.  But  to  Justify  the  seiz- 
ure of  any  young  man's  body  for  compulsory 
service,  every  member  of  society  should  be 
subjected  to  the  same  ordeal.  This  is  a  prac- 
tical Impossibility. 

First  of  all.  only  a  picked  number  of  in- 
dividuals possess  the  specialized  physical  at- 
tributes required  of  soldiers.  Secondly,  If  all 
young  men  were  required  to  serve  an  equal 
amount  of  time,  a  hopeless  cycle  at  wasted 
training  would  result. 

And  If  '•national  service"  were  required  of 
those  not  qualified  to  be  soldiers,  we  would 
waste  the  formative  years  of  an  Incalculable 
number  of  artists,  scientists,  technicians,  ad- 
ministrators, and  what-not  in  menial  make- 
work  Jobs. 

The  Ideas  expressed  by  Doctors  Anderson 
and  Lindsay  will  npt  be  needed  this  year  by 
either  political  party.  But  "after  Viet  Nam," 
Just  watch  how  quickly  the  anti-compulsion 
doctrine  takes  hold. 
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Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
newsletter  for  this  week  follows: 


JoHinoM-HuifFHBST  CowTiwua  TBAOB  Wim 

THI    EKKMT 

Despite  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  belplaM 
CMCbosloTakia,  the  Johnson-Humphrey  ad- 
ministration continues  to  toss  lucrative  trad* 
contracts  to  Russia. 

The  most  flagrant  example  is  cbromlte  ore. 
a  highly  stratagle  metal  vital  to  Amerteaa 
space  and  mlUtary  programs. 

The  USSR  and  Rhodesia  are  the  only 
sources  of  high-grade  chrome  In  the  world, 
but  LBJ-HHH  prefer  to  do  business  with  the 
Reds  rather  than  anti-communist  Rhodesia. 

Chromite  ore  is  not  mined  in  the  U.S.,  and 
current  stockpiles  are  said  to  be  enough  for 
only  six  months,  although  strategic  require- 
ments call  for  a  30-month  supply. 

The  administration  Is  also  buying  substan- 
tial amounts  of  palladium  (a  metal  in  the 
platinum  family)  from  the  Soviet,  and  also 
titanium,  which  Is  essential  to  the  construc- 
tion of  supersonic  aircraft  because  of  its  tre- 
mendous strength  and  very  light  weight. 

Although  the  Reds  are  furnishing  the 
weapons  to  slaughter  American  boys  in  Viet- 
nam, and  are  fomenting  revolution  and  sub- 
version throughout  the  world.  Including  the 
United  States,  the  administration  doesn't 
have  the  courage  to  stop  trading  with  the 
Red  criminals. 

Since  television  coverage  of  national  con- 
ventions commenced  several  years  ago,  we 
have  often  hoped  that  at  least  one  of  the 
networks  would  forgo  the  chatter  and 
present  the  convention  to  the  people. 

Most  people,  we  believe,  who  are  Interested 
enough  to  watch  the  convention  would  like 
to  see  and  hear  the  speaker  on  the  podium. 
The  conventions  occur  only  once  every  four 
years  and  what  every  speaker  has  to  say  Is 
Important  or  he  or  she  wouldn't  be  speaking. 

But.  what  do  we  get?  Cynical,  biased,  ar- 
rogant commentators  and  Interviewers  derid- 
ing the  whole  process,  circulating  vicious 
rumors,  intimidating  delegates  and  ap- 
proaching people  In  Insulting  and  hostile 
tones. 

A  speaker  trying  to  make  a  point  to  his 
audience  is  rebutted  by  a  know-it-all  com- 
mentator; an  address  which  stirs  the  conven- 
tion and  touches  all  Americans  Is  hacked  to 
death  by  "analysts"  whose  past  allegiances 
and  employment  are  unknown  to  the  major- 
ity of  viewers;  whole  states  or  sections  or 
parties  are  smeared  by  the  glib,  liberal  tongue 
of  a  professional  hatchet  man  presenting 
himself  as  an  objective  commentator. 

Television  can  perform  invaluable  service 
to  the  American  political  process  by  bring- 
ing the  drama  of  the  conventions  into  every 
home.  But,  In  Its  present  form,  this  respon- 
sibility and  power  is  being  misused  by  the 
prejudiced  prima  donnas  whose  personal 
views  are  foisted  on  the  American  public  In 
the  guise  of  "commentary." 

We  sense  much  resentment  here  In  the 
Congress  and  among  the  people  at  these  tac- 
tics, and  dare  to  predict  that  If  Just  one  of 
the  networks  would  train  the  cameras  on  the 
ptodium,  let  the  people  watch  the  convention 
without  Interference,  this  network  would 
capture  most  of  the  audience.  Americans  are 
intelligent  enough  to  make  up  their  own 
minds  without  Chet,  David  or  Walter  and 
their  underlings  spelling  it  out  their  way. 

The  following  letter  arrived  after  the  sen- 
tencing of  Marine  Corporal  DenzU  Allen,  of 
Lebanon,  to  life  at  hard  labor. 

"We  are  all  horrified  wtlh  the  injustice 
that  Is  being  done  to  Lance  Corporal  Denzll 
R.  Allen,  20,  who  was  sentenced  to  life  Im- 
prisonment at  hard  labor  for  the  reason  of 
killing  Vietnam  citlsens.  whom  no  one  Is 
sure  are  peaceful  cltleens  or  the  enemy. 

"When  a  young  man  asks  for  his  own  artil- 
lery to  strike  into  his  besieged  position  to 
drive  the  enemy  soldiers  away,  why  do  they 
prosecute  a  young  man  who  is  a  loyal  Amer- 
ican tcfr  killing  people  he  believed  to  be  the 
enemy?" 


•This  young  man  should  go  free  with  a  fuU 
pardon  and  receive  the  Navy  medal  «»at  waa 
^;!^ommended  for  him  by  his  commanding 

°*rSu  young  man  geta  life  at  hard  labor 
and  in  the  next  column  of  the  newspaper  it 
teUs  how  Huey  Newton,'  founder  of  the 
Black  Panthers,  who  killed  a  policeman  and 
S^  anoS»er.  git.  2  to  16  years  wltha  chance 
to  appeal.  It  Just  seems  that  good  hlgh- 
mindUd  youth  gets  beaten  down  and  the 
traah  and  scum  of  the  earth  Is  upheld 

"As  parentt  of  a  young  man  in  Vietnam. 
and  as  U.S.  citteens,  we  urge  you  to  protest 
this  unjust  sentence."  ,  ^*  .  ♦»  ♦»,- 

We  we  sending  the  above  letter  to  the 
President  together  with  other  comments  from 
Lebanon  residents  concerning  the  case,  and 
urge  a  Presidential  review. 

we  have  now  sustained  more  than  200,000 
total  casualties  in  a  war  that  our  men  have 
been  forced  to  fight  with  one  hand  tied  be- 
hind their  backs  without  full  naval  and  a^x 
support,  while  on  the  home  front  the  ad- 
mlnlstraUon  continues  to  *"«»•  '''*^„^* 
enemy.  The  peace  talks  are  nothing  more 
than  a  ruse  used  by  the  Reds  to  their  advan- 
tage.  while  our  past  mUltary  gains  are  frtt- 

**The''JLople  we  are  hearing  from  say  that 
U  the  war  is  vrorth  the  life  of  one  American 
boy.  It  Is  worth  fighting  to  win. 

Humphrey  told  an  audience  that  law  and 
order  should  not  be  an  issue  this  y^'^'^ 
instead  a  bl-partUan  commission  shonia  be 
ISpolnted  to  look  into  the  matter.  'The  same 
dkrHubert  made  this  statement  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Violence  met  in  Wash- 
ington for  a  conference.  One  of  the  aides. 
Mr.  George  D.  Newton,  of  Wlnnetka,  m..  went 
out  for  an  evening  stroll  and  near  his  hotel 
was  Jumped  by  four  men  who  trippi^.  beat 
and  kicked  him  before  taking  »90  and  a  $60 
watoh.  If  Hubert  needs  another  cominlttee 
to  find  out  that  law  and  order  are  an  Issue, 
maybe  he  could  save  some  money  by  Inter- 
viewing LBJ's  violence  probers.  They  could 
teU   Hubert   it   Isn't  even  safe   to  come   to 
Washington.  D.C.,  and  talk  about  crime. 


SKFTCMBKR   QUOTE 

"A  great  civilization  is  not  conquered  from 
without  unUl  it  has  destroyed  Itself  from 
within.  The  essential  causes  of  Rome  s  de- 
cline lay  in  her  people,  her  morals,  her  class 
smiggle.  her  falling  trade,  her  bureaucratic 
desi^tlsm.  her  sUfllng  taxes  and  her  con- 
sumlng  wars.  The  poUtlcal  causes  of  decay 
were  rooted  In  one  fact^that  increasing  des- 
potism destroyed  the  citizen's  civic  sense, 
and  dried  up  statesmanship  at  its  somce.  — 
m  wmDurant,  The  Story  of  Civilization. 
Vol.  ni.  "Caesar  and  Christ." 
Write  Congressman  Roudebush. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  the  country.  The  principal  speakers 
were  our  great,  beloved  Speaker  John  W. 
McCoRMACK.  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  the  great  Stete  of  New 
York,  our  esteemed  coUeague  and  friend. 
Senator  Jacob  Javits.  and  His  Excellency. 
Hon  S  Z.  Abramov,  a  very  distinguishea 
member  of  the  Knesset  of  Israel.  It  was 
a  great  privilege  for  me  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  eloquent  remarks  of  our 
great  Speaker,  and  others  who  addressed 
the  gathering. 

It  was  a  very  h«)py  and  rewarding  ex- 
perience for  me  to  attend  this  fine  gather- 
tog  of  leaders  of  the  Jewish  Peopje  and 
many  friends  of  mine  from  my  district 
and  our  New  England  region.  The  oc- 
casion was  graced  by  the  presence  of  be- 
loved rabbis  and  spiritual  leaders,  and 
other  very  distinguished  guests. 

This  meeting  gave  me  the  opportunity 
to  talk  with  a  considerable  number  of 
leaders  present  and  their  gracious  ladies, 
and  it  afforded  me  the  opportumty  which 
I  Joyfully  embraced  to  affirm  my  long- 
standing,   close     friendship    with    the 
Jewish  people  and  my  strong,  vigorous, 
tireless  suport  of  their  cause  since  the 
days  of  my  youth,  and  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  the  many,  warm 
friendships  I  enjoy  with  them,  and  the 
very  high  esteem  which  I  hold  for  them, 
not  only  as  friends  and  thoughtful  neigh- 
bors, but  as  great  Americans  and  loyal 
supporters  of  the  brave,  young  nation 
of  Israel  and  its  wonderful  people. 

I  made  It  abundanUy  clear,  as  I  have 
done  on  other  occasions,  the  drep  inter- 
est and  firm,  sustaining  support  that  i 
am  rendering  to  the  cause  of  Israd,  and 
that  I  propose  to  continue  to  render  so 
that  this  shining,  new  member  of  the 
community  of  free  nations  may  l^  safe 
and  secure  from  its  enemies,  and  free  to 
develop  its  free  institutions  unhampered 
by  the  fear  of  aggression,  and  under  aU 
circumstances  weU  able  to  defend,  pro- 
tect and  develop  the  great  homeland  of 
the  Jewish  people,  and  make  contmued 
contributions  not  only  to  its  citizens  but 
to  the  world  community. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  privilege  of 
attending  this  memorable  event  and  to 
meet  with  so  many  good  friends  and 
sterling  citizens. 


NIXON  PLACES  THE  ATLANTIC 
ALLIANCE  PmST 
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Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
greatly  honored  today  to  attend  the  very 
impressive  reception  and  luncheon  con- 
ducted here  in  Washington  by  the  New 
England  region  of  the  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion of  America,  whose  president  is  the 
distinguished  Jewish  leader.  Mr.  Joseph 
I.  Sargon. 

This  significant  Zionist  meeting  was 
largely  attended  by  prominent  citizens, 
business,  and  professional  leaders  from 
the  New  England  region  and  other  parts 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 


or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  16,  1968 
Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  be- 
fore  elecUon   day.  Richard  Nixon  hM 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  world 

^'S^?^''^"''  Nixon  forthrightly 
placed  the  interests  of  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance first  by  announcing  his  opm>sition 
to  ratification  of  the  ProPosed  Nuclew: 
Nonproliferatlon  Treaty  at  this  time 
This  treaty  has  been  opposed  by  many  of 
our  NATO  allies,  because  it  Pla?^  <»; 
operation  with  the  Soviet  Union  ahead  of 
toe  legitimate  defense  interests  of  West 
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Europe.  Their  concern  has  been  drMMj- 
ically  confirmed  by  recent  events  in  East 
Europe.  To  ratify  this  treaty  at  tWs 
poinl^wlth  Soviet  troops  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia in  violation  of  international  law- 
would  be  poUtically  self-defeaUng  and 
moraUy  Indefensible. 

AS  a  candidate  for  President  and  the 
acknowledged  front  runner.  Mr.  Nixon  is 
to   be  commended  for  the   courageous 
manner  in  which  he  has  sPoken  out  He 
has  put  the  Soviet  Union  on  notice  that 
good  relations  with  this  country  depend 
on  something  more  than  Polemics  and 
that  the  risks  of  their  expansionist  poUcy 
wUl  not  be  ignored  in  this  country.  It  is 
regrettable  that  the  President  has  pussy- 
footed around  about  this  matter  leaving 
the  impression  in  Moscow  that  United 
States-U.S.SJl.  relations  would  not  be 
materially   set   back  by   the   tov^„^_ 
Hopefully    from    reading    Mr.    Nixon  s 
statement  the  Russians  will  know  they 
cannot  have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too.  He 
has  made  it  clear  to  them  that  thrtr 
present  policy  of  exacerbating  tensions  to 
the  Middle  East  and  Europe  is  inconast- 
ent  with  a  goal  of  genuine  relaxation  of 
tensions  with  the  United  States.  I  en- 
close at  this  point,  recent  statements  by 
Mr.  Nixon  on  these  matters: 

INVASION  or  Czechoslovakia 
(Statement  Issued  by  Richard  M.  Nixon  on 
*^^Sn  Of  American  Legion  Nation^  Con- 
^Xn,  New  Orleans,  La..  September   13, 

TO^lnvaslon  of  Czechoslovakia  by  the  So- 
viet-led powers  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  has  bwn 
^ked  down  as  an  unquaUfledreversal  for 
S^  cause  of  peace  in  "^«  ^"^-^"^.^ 
visible  dividend  has  come  of  ";^ J*»«  "^ 
S,vlet  tanks  that  rumbled  across  the  Czecho- 
riovaklan  frontier  less  than  a  month  ago 
also  startled  a  slumbering  Western  Alliance 
out  of  Its  complacency.  .^^^^^m 

The  repression  of  the  expanding  f^^^J" 
in  Czechoslovakia  was  a  g^f  "l^,^  y  ""g! 
blow  to  that  unfortunate  people.  But  perhaps 
the  v^n«»e8  to  the  tragedy  In  western  Eu- 
ro^  wm^aw  from  it  lessons  that  will  em.ble 
them  to  preserve  their  own  freedoms  to 
future  years.  _^ 

America  should  seize  upon  thU  moment 
of  European  awareness  and  European  concern 
to^oJgTthe  ties  that  bind  the  western 
world  In  candor  it  has  been  in  large  measure 
I^erta^sH^ult  that  the  North  Atlantic 
^Vy  Organization  has  gradually  dissolved^ 
wThave  continued  to  treat  the  states  of 
western  Europe  as  decldely  Junior  P^^^e"  ^ 
toe  AlUance-desplte  their  growing  political 
and  eco^mlc  strength.  We  have  repeatedly 
gone  over  the  heads  of  the  foremost  of 
Lnerica's  allies  to  deal  with  the  common 
adversary.  But  this  moment  of  crlsU  In  cen- 
?^l"Europe  can  be  made  the  moment  of 
opportunity  for  the  western  world. 

•The  rebuilding  of  N.A.T.O.  should  today  be 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  a««°*' °' ^^'^.^ 
national  business.  The  Interwts  ottut^ 
peace  dictate  It.  Just  as  ^.ATXD.  hw  ^n 
^ntlal  in  the  post-war  world  as  the  West  s 
instrument  of  deterrenw^-so  it  Is  today  the 
West's  best  potential  Instrument  of  detente. 
Despite  What  has  happened  in  central 
Europe,  peace  In  the  world  must  "ItUnat^ly 
depend  upon  an  understanding  wmi  the 
Svfet  Un^n.  That  understanding  will  re- 
Slie  negotiations,  and  successful  negotia- 
tions de^nd  not  only  on  patience  and  sklU 
bTalso  upon  western  unity  and  western 

'T  C^hoslovakla  has  taught  the  ^rM 
nothing  else,  it  has  taught  "?  «iat  w«ato«. 
U  an  invitation  to  aggress,  that  mlUtary  in 
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(ertorlty  In  tbe  face  o :  an  ambltloua  power 
Is  •  UuMt  to  world  pM  ». 

Amcrloa'fe  oorraot  n  Mtlon  to  the  Soviet 
thrust  acaUut  Caeebc  ilovakla  la  not  aome 
raah  rasponoa — but  ra  ;her  a  realistic  reap- 
pralaal  of  the  aasumpt  ons  and  the  premlaea 
that  underlie  Amerlofn  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union. 

A  policy  of  reallam  foward  the  Sovleta  to- 
day will  be  a  policy  tl  lat  la  directed  toward 
their  prudence  and  d  H  toward  their  good 


holds  the  promlM  of 


will. 

That  kind  of  policy 
peace. 

(Nora. — Since  Mr.  Illzon  will  be  speaking 
without  text  this  aft  irnoon,  there  may  be 
additions  or  changes  1:  i  these  excerpts  as  de- 


livered, 
above.) 


But  he  itancB  by  them  aa  stated 


NoNPaourau  rioN  Tsxatt 
(Statement  by  Rlchai  1  M.  Nixon,  Republi- 
can presidential  nojninee,  September  11. 
1968) 


Despite  my  concern 


visions,   I  have   endor  ed   the   nuclear   non 


proliferation  treaty  wh 
trol  the  further  sprea  I 
I  hope  that.lt  can  be 


But-  the  Sfivlet  invaa  on  of  Czechoslovakia, 
now  less  than  a  mozfth  old,  has  seriously 


damaged  the  proepecti 
of  the  treaty.  A  large 


still  occupies  that  coue  try. 

In  these  clrcumstan  ses,  I  can  understand 


why  the  Senate  might 
tlon  and  also  why  the 


over  some  of  Ita  pro- 


ch  Is  intended  to  con- 

of  nuclear  weapons. 

inlversally  adopted. 


for  early  ratification 
Soviet  military  force 


ivant  to  delay  ratlflca- 
Adminlstration  might 


Ond  It  advisable  not  t  >  Insist  on  Immediate 
action.  As  Governor  B  xskefeller  pointed  out 
In  his  statement  of  Sej  tember  8: 

"The  eSectlveness  c  t  this  treaty  depends 
Importantly  on  the  respect  for  treaties 
shown  by  the  Soviet  Jnlon.  Yet  the  Soviet 
military  action  again  t  Czechoslovakia  has 
violated  the  spirit  of  ^e  treaty  even  before 
It  Is  raUfled." 

I  have  discussed  t  ils  matter  with  Oov- 
emor  Rockefeller,  Oov  emor  Scranton.  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Rep  ibllcan  leadership  and 
with  members  of  my  key  Issues  committee. 
They  all  share  my  Judg  ment  that,  despite  the 
Inherent  value  of  this  treaty,  its  ratification 
should  be  postponed. 

The  posture  and  In  entlons  of  the  Soviet 
Union  toward  Czechoa  ovakla  and  other  na- 
tions of  Central  and  Western  Europe  can 
be  reassessed  at  a  late '  time  to  see  whether 
circumstances  will  the:  i  Justify  our  proceed- 
ing with  ratification. 

ExcxaPTS  PItoM  Addbbss  bt  Richaxo  M.  Nixon, 
AxxaiCAN  LXCION  C<  nvkntion,  Septxicboi 
12,     1968,    MuNiciPA  I    AuorroBinii,    Nkw 

OaLXAMS,  liA. 

So  we  look  at  the  So\  let  Union  first  and  we 
ask  ourselves  this  (;  uestlon :  Have  they 
changed?  Have  their  :  eaders  changed?  The 
answer  Is  yes.  Koeygln  md  Brezhnev  are  dif- 
ferent men  from  Mr.  K  ur\ishchev.  They  don't 
take  their  shoes  off  ai  d  bang  them  on  the 
table  when  they  come  •  o  the  United  Nations. 
But  when  we  look  at  hat  change,  and  this 
is  the  significant  poll  t  I  wish  all  of  you 
would  remember  If  you  forget  everything  else 
that  I  say,  changes  t  ave  occurred  In  the 
leadership  of  the  So  'let  Union,  but  the 
change  haa  been  one  >f  the  head  and  not 
one  of  the  heart.  Tb(  men  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  you  see,  still  a  e  Communists.  They 
have  every  right  to  be  If  that  Is  their  con- 
clusion as  to  what  theli  country  should  have 
and  what  the  world  sho  ild  have,  and  we  have 
a  right  to  be  what  we  i  'ant  too  and  to  stand 
for  what  we  believe  In . 


But  my  friends,  as 


ra  look  at  the  Soviet 


Union,  why  is  It  that  tt  sir  policies  toward  the 
United  States — their  w  lllngnesa  to  negotiate 
in  certain  areas,  their  <  ooling  down  until  the 
Czechoalovaklan  incld  nt,  what  would   ap- 


pear to  be  the  cold  war 


semantics — why  have 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tiMy  obangKl?  TIm  anawvr  is  tba  head  rather 
than  the  heart.  These  are  the  factors  that 
have  caused  the  change:  First,  the  threat 
of  Communist  China  on  the  east.  They  don't 
want  a  two-front  threat.  They  need  friends 
In  the  west. 

Second,  problems  within  the  Soviet  Union 
and  In  Eastern  Eiirope.  Communism  has  not 
been  working  as  well  as  it  should.  There  la 
discontent.  They  need  trade  wltb  the  west. 

Third,  the  power  of  Western  Europe  up 
until  recently,  so  strong,  ao  great,  economi- 
cally, politically  and  militarily,  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  expanding  through  traditional 
conventional  armed  aggression. 

But,  fourth  and  perhaps  most  Important, 
the  Soviet  leaders  looked  down  the  nuclear 
gun  barrel  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  con- 
frontation in  1063,  and  there  Is  one  great 
view  that  they  share  along  vrlth  us,  and  It  Is 
this.  They  know  what  a  nuclear  war  would  do 
to  them  as  we  know  what  It  would  do  to  us. 
They  may  want  to  expand  and  they  do  want 
to  expand- communism,  but  they  do  not  want 
a  confrontation  with  the  UiUted  States.  They 
do  not  want  a  nuclear  war. 

So  we  begin  with  that  proposition.  Since 
they  do  not  want  a  nuclear  war  and  since  we 
do  not  want  a  nuclear  war,  what  then  are 
those  things  that  we  can  negotiate  in  order 
to  reduce  the  tensions  around  the  world? 

Now  I  come  to  some  fundamental  proposi- 
tions that  have  to  do  with  changes  in  Amer- 
ican policy  that  I  feel  need  to  be  made.  Up 
until  quite  recently  we  have  had  the  as- 
sumption In  Washington,  D.C.  that  as  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  where  military  power  was  concerned, 
parity  or  equality  was  enough.  I  think  that 
now  we  must  re-examine  that  assumption, 
and  I  will  tell  you  why.  Their  goal  tn  the 
world  Is  not  simply  to  keep  what  they  have, 
but  to  expand  throughout  the  world.  Oiur 
goal  In  the  world  is  peace.  We  do  not  want  to 
expand  our  power  over  tuiybody  else,  and 
we  are  not  being  aggressive  toward  anybody 
else. 

Consequently  I  say  that  when  a  negotia- 
tion takes  place  and  the  negotiator  on  one 
side  of  the  table  wants  peace  and  the  negoti- 
ator on  the  other  side  of  the  table  Wants 
expansion,  let's  always  make  sure  that  the 
one  that  wants  peace  has  superiority  over 
the  one  that  wants  expansion.  That  la  what 
we  need. 

President  Kennedy,  In  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  of  many  eloquent  statements  he 
made  during  his  presidency.  In  his  first  In- 
augural said,  "Let  us  never  fear  to  negotiate 
and  let  us  never  negotiate  from  fear."  That 
Is  a  principle  that  all  of  us  could  remember 
at  this  time.  We  must  restore  the  strength 
of  the  United  States  so  that  the  next  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  whoever  he  Is, 
goes  to  a  bargaining  table  always  from  a  po- 
sition of  strength  and  never  from  a  position 
of  weakness.  That  is  what  we  must  have  and 
that  is  what  you  are  going  to  support. 

That  brings  me,  when  I  talk  about 
strength  and  weakness,  to  a  current  prob- 
lem that  I  have  already  alluded  to,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Western  European  Alliance.  AH 
of  us  In  this  room  I  know  share  the  heart- 
break that  came  from  the  Invasion  of  Czech- 
oslovakia in  snuffing  out  that  little  bit  of 
freedom  that  was  beginning  to  show  Itself 
among  tboee  proud  people  In  the  heart  of 
Eastern  Europe.  But  I  can  say  to  you  today 
that  it  has  been  my  conclusion  that  while 
it  seemed  to  be  an  unqualified  reversal  for 
us,  there  could  be  a  dividend  from  what 
happened  In  Czechoslovakia.  Let  me  tell  you 
what  It  Is. 

Those  same  Soviet  tanks  that  rumbled 
over  the  frontier  less  than  a  month  ago 
woke  up.  It  woke  up  the  slumbering  Western 
Alliance  out  of  its  complacency,  and  the 
repression  of  the  expanding  freedoms  In 
Czechoslovakia,  while  it  was  a  genuinely 
tragic  blow  to  that  luifortunate  people,  but 
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perhaps  the  witnesses  to  the  tragedy  In  West- 
ern Europe  will  draw  lessons  that  will  enabl« 
them  to  preserve  their  own  freedoms  In 
future  years. 

Despite  what  has  happened  In  Central 
Europe,  peace  In  the  world  must  ultimately 
depend  upon  an  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  with  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  our 
goal,  and  we  trust  It  Is  theirs.  This  under- 
standing will  require  negotiation,  and  as  I 
have  already  Indicated,  successful  negotia- 
tions depend  not  only  on  patience  and  skill, 
but  upon  Western  unity  and  Western 
strength.  If  Czechoslovakia  has  taught  the 
world  nothing  else,  it  has  taught  us  that 
weakness  is  an  invitation  to  aggression,  that 
military  inferiority  in  the  face  of  an  ambi- 
tious power  is  a  threat  to  world  peace. 

America's  response  to  the  Soviet  against 
Czechoslovakia  Is  not  rash  and  should  not 
be  rash,  but  It  must  be  realistic  and  a  rea- 
listic appraisal  of  the  assumptions  and  the 
promises  that  underlie  American  policy  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union.  A  policy  of  realism 
toward  the  Soviet  today  will  be  a  policy  that 
is  directed  toward  their  prudence  and  not 
Just  toward  their  goodwill.  That  kind  of 
policy  holds  the  prospect  of  peace. 

I  say  to  you  today  that  America  should 
seize  upon  this  moment  of  European  aware- 
ness and  European  concern  to  reforge  the 
ties  that  bind  the  Western  World.  In  can- 
dor, let's  face  it.  One  of  the  reasons  that  the 
Alliance  is  In  trouble  is  that  the  United 
States  has  gone  around  it  In  talking  to  thoee 
who  might  be  our  potential  opponents,  and 
before  we  talk  to  our  opponents,  let's  talk 
to  our  friends  in  the  future.  Let's  begin  that 
right  away. 

This  moment  of  crisis  in  Central  Europe 
can  be  made  the  moment  of  opportunity  for 
the  Western  World,  and  the  rebuilding  of 
NATO,  rebuilding  it  in  a  new  way,  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  In  a  way  that  will  live  for  the 
future,  that  speaks  to  its  time,  should  be 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  agenda  of  Amer- 
ican national  business. 


MRS.  LLOYD  M.  BUCHER:  A  BRAVE 
WOMAN 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  16.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Red 
Oak  Express,  a  highly  successful  dally 
newsp>aper  in  Iowa's  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District,  paid  tribute  recently  to 
a  great  American  woman.  Rose  Bucher, 
the  wife  of  Lloyd  M.  "Pete"  Bucher,  com- 
mander of  the  ill-fated  intelligence  ship 
U.S.S.  Pueblo.  Commander  Bucher  and 
his  crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  cap- 
tivity for  8  months. 

At  the  same  time  he  commends  Mrs. 
Bucher,  Express  Editor  James  F.  Logan 
puts  forth  the  wish  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment were  as  determined  as  Mrs.  Bucher 
in  seeking  the  return  of  the  Pueblo  and 
its  crew. 

I  commend  the  Red  Oak  Express  item 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Mas.  Rose  M.  Bucher 
We  note  Mrs.  Lloyd  Bucher,  wife  of  the 
Captain  of  the  captured  USS  Pueblo,  con- 
tinues her  determined  efforts  to  obtidn  re- 
lease of  the  Commander  and  crew.  Too  bad 
she  does  not  have  the  resources  of  our  gov- 
ernment to  aid  in  her  effort  and  equally  un- 
fortunate Is  the  apparent  fact  that  our  gov- 
ernment does  not  have  her  determination 
to  correct  this  insult  to  the  US. 
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SENATOR  MUSKIE'S  MOTHER— A 
YISIT  THAT  HAS  LASTED  57 
YEARS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 


or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  16.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Post  recently  carried  an  excellent 
article  about  Senator  Edmund  S. 
Muskie's  mother,  which  gives  us  a  deep 
insight  into  the  inspiring  qualities  of  the 
Senator  himself. 

I  am  very  pleased  today  to  place  in  the 
Record  this  excellent  article  about  Mrs. 
MusUe,  who,  at  77,  continues  to  show 
those  charming  qualities  which  have 
given  her  son  a  character  worthy  of  the 
Vice  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

The    article    by    Sandor    M.    Polster 
follows: 
Woman    in   the    News:    SxNAToa   Muskie's 

Mother— A   Visit    Thai   Has   Lasted    67 

YKAaa 

(By  Sandor  M.  Polster) 

On  the  banks  of  the  Androscoggin  rests  a 
town  of  10,000  named  Rumford.  Not  unlike 
most  other  Maine  mill  towns.  It  is  a  quiet, 
friendly  place  where  people  know  their  neigh- 
bors. Glance  down  the  phone  book  and  the 
names  are  the  same  as  thoee  in  the  town's 
cemeteries. 

It's  a  paper-making  town,  with  the  Oxford 
Paper  Co. — "the  largest  paper  mill  under  one 
roof  In  the  entire  world"— the  primary 
onployer. 

Fifty-seven  ye<us  ago,  Stephen  Muskle  of 
Buffalo,  N.T.,  brought  his  bride  of  two  days 
to  Rumford.  He  said  It  was  to  be  their  honey- 
moon. "He  told  me  we'll  go  to  Rumford  and 
then  go  back  to  Buffalo."  said  Mrs.  Muskle  In 
an  interview  yesterday.  "Aa  you  can  see,  I'm 
stlU  here." 

Stephen  Muskle  had  married  Josephine 
Czarneckl  on  Feb.  27,  1911,  in  Buffalo's  St. 
Stanislaus  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Three 
years  later.  Edmimd  Slxtus  Muakle.  the  sec- 
ond of  six  children,  today  the  Vice  Presi- 
dential candidate  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
arrived. 

Mrs.  Muskle  was  bom  in  Buffalo  on 
March  19.  1891.  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore 
Czarneckl,  both  Polish  inunlgrants.  She  was 
the  fourth  child  In  a  family  of  11,  of  whom 
four  others  are  still  alive. 

UntU  she  was  12,  Josephine  Czarneckl  at- 
tended a  Catholic  elementary  school,  then 
made  her  first  Holy  Communion,  and  set  out 
to  earn  a  living,  as  was  the  custom  then.  At 
13.  she  was  working  In  a  tailor  shop,  remain- 
ing until  she  was  18.  when  she  was  married. 
She  had  met  Stephen  Muskle  when  she 
was  15.  "Mr.  Muskle  was  boarding  with  a 
cousin  of  mine  and  he  said  he  was  looking 
for  a  girl  friend.  So  my  cousin  brought  him 
over  to  the  ho\ise  one  Sunday  and  I  guess 
he  liked  my  looks.  Three  weeks  later  he  sent 
me  a  letter  saying  that  he  was  satisfied  and 
hoped  that  I  was  and  that  I  had  made  a  good 
Impression  on  him  and  asked  to  come  visit 
me  twice  a  week  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays. 
"I  said.  'Sure,  we  can  always  try  it,  and 
if  we  find  that  we  don't  like  each  other,  we 
can  always  quit.' " 

The  courtship  lasted  three  years.  They  met 
mostly  at  home  "because  there  were  no  cars 
or  modem  things  to  do,  except  going  for 
walks.  But  I  dldnt  like  that.  Some  days  we 
were  alone,  but  most  of  the  time  the  whole 
family  was  around,  and  we  had  a  good  time 
talking." 

At  her  wedding.  Mrs.  Muskle  wore  "a  beau- 
tiful heavy  satin  gown  made  by  my  oldest 
■later,  Lottie,  I  sUU  have  it." 
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Miiskle,  an  immigrant  from  Poland  whose 
native  name  was  Marclszewskl  (it  got 
changed  at  Ellis  Island,  the  story  goes)  was 
a  tailor  In  Buffalo  and  took  his  trade  to  Rum- 
ford. The  family  lived  first  In  an  apartment 
and  then,  as  it  grew.  In  a  2  V4 -story  frame 
house. 

Mrs.  Muskle  said  that  after  marriage  she 
never  worked — technically.  She  adds,  laugh- 
ing: "Mr.  Muskle  got  two  boarders.  I  dldnt 
have  a  chance.  He  got  them  right  aWay,  and 
I  didn't  even  know  how  to  cook.  I  had  to 
learn  that  with  three-men  in  the  house 
along  with  putUng  together  dinner  palls. 
There  was  no  extra  pay." 

She  laughs  again.  "But  I  learned  to  cook 
from  my  husband.  He  was  an  excellent  cook. 
I  didn't  even  know  how  to  sew.  After  we 
were  married  and  I  was  expecting  Irene, 
the  oldest,  Mr.  M\iskle  said  to  me,  'Now  look, 
I'm  going  to  tell  you  one  more  thing.  We 
can't  afford  store-bought  clothes,  so  I'm 
going  to  buy  you  a  sewing  machine.  Toull 
have  to  learn  to  sew."  I  couldn't  even  read  a 
pattern.  But  when  you  have  to  do  something, 
you  have  to."' 

The  57-year-old  Singer  sewing  machine  is 
still  in  use.  It's  nestled  In  a  corner  of  Mrs. 
Muskie's  pantry,  where  she  makes  aprons. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Paradls,  the  third  child,  says  of 
her  mother:  "She's  says  sewing  Is  like  a  med- 
icine for  her  because  It  keeps  her  mind  oc- 
cupied. She  sells  her  aprons.  She  doesn't  get 
enough  for  them— Just  $1.  We  tell  her  she 
should  get  more,  but  she  says,  'Oh,  no,  I 
just  want  to  get  a  little  back  on  them.'  In 
the  fall  my  mother  makes  apple  jelly,  but 
she  doesn't  sell  that.  And  she  mows  the  lawn 
when  no  one  comes  along." 

Mrs.  Muskle  is  77.  Her  husband  died  In 
1956.  "The  death  was  hard  for  her  because 
she  had  never  been  to  the  banks,  never  paid 
a  light  bill,"  said  Mrs.  Paradls.  "He  always 
took  care  of  her." 

In  addition,  Mrs.  Muskle  Is  hard  of  hear- 
ing. "As  long  as  I  can  remember,''  Mrs.  Para- 
dls added,  "my  mother  always  had  trouble 
hearing.  A  lot  of  times,  though,  we  figured 
that  maybe  she  wasn't  as  hard  of  hearing 
as  we  thought  because  she  often  heard 
things  we  didn't  want  her  to." 

Mrs.  Muskle:  "I  was  an  ugly  duckling 
mother.  I  was  cross  and  strict."  Her  daugh- 
ters, Irene  and  Lucy,  agree,  "but  we  bene- 
fited from  the  way  she  raised  us,"  said 
Mrs.  Irene  Chalsson. 

Mrs.  Muskle  has  firm  ideas  about  how  to 
raise  a  family.  "I  definitely  don't  approve  of 
working  mothers.  Tliey  definitely  should  be 
home  taking  care  of  their  children.  That's 
why  there  is  so  much  bad  going  on.  Nowa- 
days girls  are  getting  married  and  having 
babies— some  of  them— by  the  time  they're 
13.  Children  were  better  when  I  was  younger 
because  parents  were  stricter.'' 

"She  always  used  to  believe  that  a  wom- 
an's place  should  be  In  the  home."  said 
Mrs.  Paradls.  "She  was  very  strict.  She  felt 
that  we  should  be  with  her  In  our  own 
yard,  not  with  others.  Sometimes  I  felt  she 
was  too  strict.  I  think  that  maybe  this  In- 
fluened  Ed.  She  was  shy  and  so  was  he.  It 
surprised  me  when  he  was  first  Oovemor 
that  she  could  go  out  and  meet  people  the 

way  she  did." 

And.  with  her  son's  nomination,  there  is 
again  sudden  fame. 

Mrs.  Muskle  doesn't  like  all  the  publicity. 
"None  of  us  do,"  said  Mrs.  Chalsson.  "We're 
not  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  thing.  And 
we're  so  afraid  we'll  say  the  wrong  thing  to 
h\irt  Ed."  But  when  the  family  talked  with 
htm  Thursday  rUght,  when  he  accepted  the 
nomination,  "he  said  not  to  worry  about  it, 
that  we  shouldn't  worry,"  Mrs.  Muskle  said. 

Since  her  husband's  death  12  years  ago, 
Mrs.  Muskle  has  lived  alone  aU  but  four 
years,  when  Mrs.  Paradls  and  her  family 
moved  in.  "Then  the  house  got  too  small 
because  I  had  four  children.  I  think  my 
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mother  Is  happier  now  In  a  way  because 
children  at  her  age  make  her  nervous,  and 
she  likes  to  keep  her  house  Immaculate,  and 
with  children  you  can't  do  that." 

If  an  Immaculate  house  Is  what  Mrs. 
Muskle  wants,  then  that's  what  she  has.  It's 
a  clean — in  fact,  spotless — house  on  a  large 
tract  of  land,  with  a  slight  bill  behind  it.  On 
the  ground  floor  Is  the  pantry,  where  Mrs. 
Muskie's  aprons  are  created.  And  next  to 
it  Is  the  kitchen,  then  the  dining  room  and 
the  living  room.  Three  bedrooms  and  a  bath 
are  on  the  second  floor,  and  an  attic  fills 
the  third.  The  typical  old  New  England 
house  is  filled  with  overstuffed  chairs  and  a 
sofa,  with  crocheted  dollies  on  each  arm. 

As  Mrs.  Muskle  talked,  she  rocked  in  one 
of  the  three  chairs  she  and  her  husband 
bought  in  Rumford  57  years  ago.  Other  re- 
minders of  their  first  days  are  a  round,  walnut 
dining  room  set  with  leather  seat  chairs 
and  a  buffet.  The  walls  are  adorned  with  pic- 
tures, mostly  those  of  her  grandchildren. 
There  are  just  a  few  of  her  son,  Edmund. 

Her  hours  are  from  5:30  ajn.  to  9:30  pm, 
and  during  that  time  Mrs.  Muskle  flits  about 
the  house  so  quickly  that  dust  doesn't  have 
time  to  settle.  And  there  are  her  hobbies,  the 
main  one  being  "my  home  and  my  family." 
But  there  is  also  gardening.  At  one  time,  16 
years  ago,  she  had  a  large  flower  garden  be- 
hind the  house  on  a  high  bank.  It  hasn't 
been  touched  for  many  years,  and  It  has 
gone  to  weed.  She  still  has  her  rose  bushes 
out  front,  though. 

"I  can  make  anything  grow.  Anything 
would  grow  for  me.  I  guess  I  had  a  green 
thiunb.  I  used  to  raise  poppies,  sweet  Wil- 
liams, bachelor  buttons — all  the  old- 
fashioned  Sowers."  She  laughs.  "People  used 
to  come  practically  every  day  to  look  at  my 
fiowers.  I  guess  because  they  were  too  lazy  to 
raise  their  own." 

Mrs.  Muskle  Is  In  excellent  health.  Two 
years  ago  she  had  a  gall  bladder  operation. 
"At  that  time  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
sent  her  flowers  in  the  hospital,"  said  Mrs. 
Paradls.  "I  think  everyone  in  the  hospital 
was  more  excited  about  it  than  she  was.  Dur- 
ing that  time  she  had  pneumonia,  and  we 
didn't  know  then,  for  a  few  days.  If  she 
would  live.  She's  back,  though,  almost  to 
her  old  self  again." 

Mrs.  Muskle,  a  very  devout  woman,  has 
been  unable  to  attend  church  as  regularly 
as  she  would  like  because  of  the  op>eratlon. 
It's  difficult  for  her  to  walk  to  church.  But 
as  a  mother  she  tried  to  instill  in  her  chil- 
dren a  sense  of  religion. 

"We  always  had  to  go  to  Sunday  school," 
said  Mrs.  Paradls.  "In  fact,  to  this  day  she 
doesn't  think  we  go  to  church  enough.  I 
know  we  should  go  more  but  we  don't.  In 
the  last  two  years  she  has  watched  mass 
on  television.  At  first  it  bothered  her.  but  a 
priest  asked  her  If  she  was  more  comfortable 
that  way,  and  she  said  yes.  so  he  told  her 
she'd  get  just  as  much  out  of  mass  on  tele- 
vision, and  she  said  she  got  more  out  of  It 
on  television." 

In  Mrs.  Muskle  Is  the  Yankee  independ- 
ence that  runs  through  New  England.  Her 
numor  is  rewarding  but  wry,  like  her  hus- 
band's was  and  as  her  son's  is.  She  used  to 
like  to  shelter  her  children  and  was  protec- 
tive to  the  point  of  preventing  them  from 
engaging  In  many  activities — like  swimming 
out  beyond  their  waists,  which  probably  ac- 
counts for  most  of  her  children  being  afraid 
of  water. 

Of  her  son,  Edmund,  she  says:  "He  was 
so  shy  he  would  follow  me  around  the  house 
all  the  time.  He  was  constantly  reading 
books.  He  loved  books.  I  guess  that's  why 
he  knows  so  much  today." 

And  when  she  speaks  of  her  son,  the  Vice 
Presidential  candidate.  Mrs.  Muskle  beams 
with  pride.  But.  as  the  new  candidate  said 
In  his  acceptance  speech  Thursday:  "And  so 
my  mother  was  asked  by  one  reporter  whether 
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or  not  abe  expectsd  to 
nld,  "WeU,  If  no  one 
■uppoM  I  wlU.'  Thmfi 
to  have  to  work  for." 

Whereupon  Mrs.  Muiikla 
tboM   word*   on   taley^on, 
"You  bet  be  wlU." 


AMERICA  m  TROUBLE? 


vote  for  me  .  .  .  8b* 

qffers  anyona  battar,  I 

one  vote  I'm  going 


straining  to  baar 
snapped   back: 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 


fi 


or 


IN  THS  HOT7SB  OP  I  BPRBSSNTATIVSS 
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Mr.  MORSE  of 
Speaker,  at  a  time 
dlvlduals  tell  us  tha 
sick  society,  that 
dvlllzatlon.  It  is 
counsel  of  those 
torlcal  perspective. 

Such  a  person  is 
of  tx>weU,  Mass., 
letter  to'£He  editor 
helps  us  set  a 
Indeed  in  need  of 
de^,  and  what  is 
preserving. 

Under  unanimous 
the  RxcoRD  the  text 
letter  as  it  appeared 
September  10: 

Amkbica  I> 


^Massachusetts.  Mr. 

when  so  many  In- 

we  are  living  in  a 

are  doomed  as  a 

reassuring  to  have  the 

can  take  the  hls- 


w:  lo 


balance 


Itobert  H.  GKddman, 

in  a  thoughtful 

of  the  Lowdl  Sun 

between  what  is 

c4rrection  in  our  so- 

of  value  and  worth 


I  still 


America  la  In  trouble 


day.  It  would  certainly 
country  of  ours  la  tor  i 
apart  by  racial  unrest 
of  It  economic  future 
dollar  no  longer  Is  a 


days  of  yore"  when  on  i 


consent,  I  Insert  in 

of  Mr.  Goldman's 

n  the  Lowell  Sim  on 

TBOUBLK? 


We  hear  It  said,  ai  erywbere  today,  that 


Indeed,  it  la  probably 


the  only   Issue  on   wplcb   almoat  everyone 
agrees. 

And,  to  an  Imaglnaiy  visitor  from  a  faroff 
land  who  surveyed  tl  e  American  scene  to- 


appear  that  this  great 
by  dissension,  ripped 
uncertain  and  fearful 
In  a  world  wbere  the 
sure  sign  of  stability. 


Such  a  visitor  would  1  ear  loud  outcrlea  that 
America  has  slipped  bt  dly  from  the  "good  old 


could  safely  walk  tbe 


streets,  when  there  w  ire  no  demonatratloos 
and  no  rlota,  when  ladal  hatred  waa  un- 
known, and  all  Amerlc  uis  were  at  peace  with 
one  another.  One  cou  d  also  hear  dally  bow 
moral  decay  has  aeeptd  away  our  foimda- 
tlona,  how  o«ir  youth  h  ive  gone  astray,  ending 
with  a  fond  glance  b  tck  at  an  earlier  time 
of  ClvU  peace  and  mcr  1  strength. 

Those  who  read  "tt  e  signs  of  tbe  tlmea" 
wag  their  heads  know  ngly  and  talk  of  a  de- 
cadent America — tbe  i  lore  learned  talk  of  tbe 
decline  and  fall  of  tt  e  Roman  Empire  aa  a 
true  historical  paralle  to  America's  position 
today. 

Finally,  and  somet  mes  seeming  to  over- 
shadow all  else,  tbe  bloody,  seemingly  un- 
ending war  in  Viet  N  an  has,  it  la  aald,  torn 
America  and  Amerlci  na  almost  Irrevocably 
apart  and  the  bruta ,  Russian  Invasion  of 
Czechofllovakla  has  sb  iwn  that  tbe  Cold  War 
will  again  return  wltt  all  Its  tensions,  bates, 
and  fears. 

So.  America  1b  in  de  ip  trouble.  Is  It  not  so? 

I  say  It  is  not  so!  :t  Is,  of  course,  unde- 
niable that  we  have  8<  rlous  problems,  but  we 
delude  ounelves  if  W(  think  these  problems 
did  not  exist  in  ever  r  generation.  One  has 
only  to  look  at  our  nat  lonal  history.  Abraham 
Uncoln  lost  his  seat  in  Congress — for  his 
bitter  opposition  tc  the  Mexican  War. 
Crime — and  violent  ci  Ime — waa  not  leaa,  but 
far  greater  proportion  tely  and  law  and  order 
exlated  not  more — bu  leaa — in  tbe  "good  old 
daya"  of  Drover  Clev(  land,  and  William  Mc- 
Klnley  tban  today.  T^  to  thousand  Amarloans. 
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black  and  white,  were  lynched  In  tbe  years 
from  1000-1880,  and  usually  without  any  sub- 
stantial protest.  Tbe  bloody  labor  strlkaa  and 
struggles  of  tbe  1900%  and  lO's  and  aO'a  and 
30'a  are  not  ancient  bUtory,  yet.  To  anyone 
who  remembers  the  crash  of  1030  and  tbe 
Oreat  Depreaalon  of  the  1030's,  it  Is  difficult 
to  say  that  America  la  In  really  aerloua  eco- 
nomic trouble  today — which  la  not  to  deny 
that  we  face  many  economic  problema.  One 
who  baa  studied  tbe  bitterness  of  tbe  heritage 
left  by  our  great  Civil  War,  can  hardly  talk 
about  the  old  happy  days  of  fine  race  rela- 
tions. The  youth  of  tbe  "good  old  days"  were 
far  greater  users  of  dope  and  drugs  tban  tbe 
youth  of  today — and  tbe  adults  tool 

Over  and  over  again  blatorlana  have  ex- 
posed the  falsity  of  the  supposed  purity  and 
high  moral  standards  of  the  Victorian  era — 
yet  today  many  Americans  berate  their  own 
age — and  generation — In  favor  of  a  fictitious 
past — that  never  existed. 

I  say  we  are  not  worse  today,  but  better. 
I  say  the  problems  we  face  today  are  only  dif- 
ferent In  terminology  and  detail  from  the 
problems  we  have  always  faced  as  a  people. 
And  I  am  convinced  that  the  deep  passions 
and  emotions  and  fears  around  today  In  the 
hearts  of  moat  Americans  are  not  because  we 
have  slipped  back,  but  because  we  have 
moved  forward  I 

For  Americans  today  are  more  aware  of 
their  problems  tban  their  fathers  or  grand- 
fathers. Modem  media  of  communication 
have  kept  lu  instantly  Informed  of  every 
world  crisis — and  of  every  local  riot.  We  hear 
that  so  many  Americans  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  lot — but  that  dissatisfaction  Is  not  due 
so  much  to  what  we  have  not  achieved,  but 
rather  to  what  we  have  already  accomplished. 
We  are  not  more  bigoted  and  racist,  but 
steadily — too  slowly  I  know  it  seems  to  so 
many — approaching  the  day  of  equal  free- 
dom and  Justice  for  aU  Americans — for  all. 

The  world  in  which  we  live  Is,  with  all  its 
perils,  even  In  this  nuclear  age.  not  a  world 
of  greater  danger  and  anarchy  than  tbe  world 
of  Adolf  Hitler — or  the  Kaiser — but  a  world 
groping  toward  a  day  of  true  international 
law,  a  day  when  truly,  as  Tennyson  dreamed 
a  hundred  years  ago — "the  battle  fiags  shall 
be  furled.  In  the  Federation  of  man,  the  Par- 
liament of  this  world." 

Those  who  try  to  whip  up  animosity  against 
our  youth  do  a  great  disservice  to  America. 
For  our  youth,  on  the  whole,  are  the  most 
idealistic  this  nation  has  ever  seen.  And  this 
generation  of  young  people,  when  they  even- 
tually come  to  power — as  we  already  have 
come  to  power — shall  lead  America  to 
heights,  we  have  never  before  achieved  I 

Another  man.  In  another  era,  an  era  of 
much  despair,  and  great  anxiety,  said  this 
people  and  this  nation  had 

"Nothing  to  fear,  but  fear  Itself,  bUnd, 
unreasoning  fear." 

It  is  not  fear  we  should  have  today  for 
America's  future,  but  true,  and  very  rational, 
hope.  We  are  basically,  not  a  sick  people. 
We  are  a  basically  healthy  people,  a  basically 
sound  people.  What  we  are  going  through  la 
not  the  death-throes  of  our  American  way  of 
life — we  are  encountering  rather  the  birth- 
pangs  of  an  America  that  will  progress  more 
In  the  remaining  thirty-odd  yeara  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  of  this  millennium— tban  In  all  our 
previous  history.  The  leadership  of  this  coun- 
try In  the  future  will  not  divide  Americans 
from  each  other — for  I  believe  tbe  future 
belongs  to  that  Leader  who  can  reconcile  ua 
to  each  other  and  enable  us  to  continue  on 
tbe  Inevitable  path  of  peace  and  progress 
that  is  swely  the  destiny  of  this  beloved  land 
of  ours.  There  are  deep  wellsprlngs  of  true 
patriotism  and  true  brotherhood  In  tbe 
hearts  of  moat  Americana  today.  It  la  not 
wrong  to  turn  our  eyes  upward  to  the  astro- 
nauts about  to  reach  the  moon.  For  aa  thla 
la  tbe  birth  of  America's  Space  Age,  so  is  thla 
going   to   be   tbe   age   of   America's   greatest 
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advances — In  every  area  of  human  life.  Tbe 
era  that  baa  aucceaafully  tranaplanted  the 
human  heart — can  and  will  be  tbe  era  when 
we  can  make  true  the  worda  of  thla  great 
American  aong — 

"And  crown  thy  good,  with  Brotherhood, 
From  Sea  to  Shining  Seat" 

To  tboae  who  think  that  I  but  dream  of 
daya  that  cannot  be,  I  aay — America  baa 
alwaya  "dreamed  a  dream" — and  it  U  that 
dream  of  greatness,  and  peace,  and  brother- 
hood— not  our  present  doubts  and  fears — 
that  will  finally  come  to  reality  and  prevail 
throughout  this  blessed  land  I 

ROBKBT    H.    OOLOMAN. 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  MISSING  ARAB 
REFUGEES 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELW 

or  Nrw  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  16.  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  2, 
1968. 1  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  the  Arab  States  were 
guilty  of  i}erpetrating  a  diabolical  msrth 
by  their  insistent  raising  of  questions 
about  the  Arab  refugees.  I  then  warned 
that  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  were  wasting  millions  of  dollars 
on  nonexistlng  refugees  and  were  in  fact 
subsidizing  the  spread  of  smti-Semitic 
and  anti-Israel  propaganda  among  Arab 
children. 

The  views  I  then  expressed  and  the 
facts  I  then  presented  are  completely 
confirmed  by  an  article  by  Ira  Hirsch- 
mann  in  the  September  17.  1968.  issue 
of  Look.  Mr.  Hirschmann  is  described  as 
a  New  York  businessman,  author,  and 
lecturer  who  has  had  a  longtime  interest 
in  refugee  affairs.  As  an  emissary  of 
President  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Hirschmann 
negotiated  for  the  "ransoming"  of  thou- 
sands of  Jews  from  the  Nazis.  After  the 
surrender  of  Germany,  he  organized  the 
DP  camps  until  their  inmates  could  be 
moved  elsewhere.  In  recent  years,  he 
made  numerous  trips  to  the  Middle 
East — both  Israel  and  the  Arab  coun- 
tries— on  factfinding  trips  for  UNRWA 
and  the  U.S.  State  Department. 

As  Mr.  Hirschmann  points  out,  based 
on  census  figures  on  Arab  refugees  pro- 
vided by  the  Arab  States,  the  Arab  ref- 
ugees must  enjoy  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  in  the  world.  Based  on 
those  figures,  Arab  refugees  have  a  death 
rate  much  lower  than  that  prevailing  in 
the  United  States.  Why  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Pal- 
estine Refugees  continues  to  rely  on  such 
patently  dishonest  statistics  remains  one 
of  unfathomable  mysteries  of  the  world. 

The  full  text  of  Mr.  Hirschmann's  ar- 
ticle follows: 
THa  Cask  or  thx  Missimc  Asab  RarcoKxa: 

Retuckx  Ezpzbt  ACCT7SES  U-N.  Agxmct  or 

Supporting  Nonexistent  Arabs  With  n.S. 

Tax  DoLLAsa 

(By  Ira  Hirschmann) 

The  American  taxi>ayer,  in  the  name  of 
humanltarlanlsm,  has  unwittingly  written  a 
blank  check  that  Is  helping  to  develop  a  per- 
manent Arab  refugee  body,  intensify  Arab- 
Israefi  animoaltlea  and  incite  general  war  In 
tbe  Middle  East.  So  far,  this  program  baa 
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cost  over  seoo  mUlion,  including  relief  for 
aOOOOO  to  600,000  nonexistent  Arab  refugees. 
I'make  thU  accusation  on  the  basis  of  my 
deep  personal  concern,  born  of  more  than  20 
yeJa  of  intensive  work  with  Jewish,  Muslim 
and  ChrUUan  refugees  in  Europe  a^^^  **»• 
Middle  East,  my  own  past  affiliation  witn 
UNRWA  and  what  I  saw  on  repeated  Journeys 
throughout  the  Middle  Eaet,  often  made  in 
behalf  of  the  State  Department. 

Americans    are    a    generous    people    witn 
sympathy  for  the  Arab  refugees,  who  have 
teen  the  miserable  pawns  of  power  poUUcs 
aa  they  live  out  their  squalid  lives.  In  its 
generosity.  Congress  has  paid  out  over  $20 
million  a  year  for  20  years— approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  total  bill— to  feed,  clothe, 
house  and   educate  the  Impoverished   refu- 
gees. The  agency  set  up  to  administer  thtt 
fimd  and  care  for  the  refugees  Is  UNRWA, 
tbe  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East.  It 
would  be  hard  for  any  agency  to  do  a  super- 
lative lob  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  Arab  countries.  But  UNRWA  has  failed 
almost  completely  in  Its  original  assignment 
of  rehabilitating  the  refugees.  Its  bureauc- 
racy of  12,000  employees  U  merely  perpetu- 
ating itself  in  Jordan,  Gaza.   Lebanon  and 
Syria,  and  the  Buffering  of  the  Arab  refugees 
Is  perpetuated  so  that  the  Arab  countries  can 
continue  to  raise  the  refugee  issue. 

None  of  my  criticism  implies  that  the  refu- 
gee problem  U  not  real  and  does  not  merit 
our  concerned  attention.  But  questions  as  to 
the  exact  number  and  description  of  the  ref- 
ugees—which will  figxire  m  any  future  peace 
negotiations— must  be  answered  even  though 
their  origin  is  stUl  being  debated  20  years 
after  the  fact. 

No  matter  how  these  people  became  ref- 
ugees, however,  there  is  still  the  question  of 
how  many  Arabs  actually  left  PalesUne  after 
Its  partition  by  the  United  Nations  in  1948. 
The  Economic  Survey  Mission,  set  up  in  1948 
by  the  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine, 
put  the  figure  at  726,000:  Israeli  authorities 
placed  the  figure  at  between  500.000  and 
600.000. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  exact  num- 
ber of  refugees  has  never  been  known.  In  20 
years,  no  census  has  been  taken  by  the  four 
Arab  host  governments  or  UNRWA,  despite 
the  urgings  of  American  congressmen  and 
senators.  The  last  UNRWA  report  on  the  sub- 
ject, based  on  unverified  figures,  says  that  as 
of  May  31  last  year,  there  were  1.344,576  ref- 
ugees registered,  with  over  1,109.000  of  them 
sharing  In  either  food  and/or  lodging,  educa- 
tion and  health  services.  More  than  632,900 
persons  were  said  to  be  In  54  refugee  campe 
(26  in  Jordan,  15  in  Lebanon,  eight  in  the 
Oaza  Strip  and  six  in  Syria) . 

n.N.    FIGUBBS    CONCBAI.    BI,ACK    MARKETS,    FAUX 
RECISTKATIONS    AND    TWREPORTXD    DBATH8 

Eric  Hotter,  San  Francisco's  famous  long- 
shoreman-philosopher, is  certainly  a  man 
who  cannot  be  accused  of  lack  of  compas- 
sion Last  spring,  in  discussing  the  refugees' 
plight,  he  said:  "The  Jews  are  a  peculiar 
people:  things  permitted  to  the  other  nations 
are  forbidden  to  the  Jews.  .  .  Other  na- 
tions drive  out  thousands,  even  mlUions  of 
people  and  there  Is  no  refugee  problem.  .  .  . 
Everyone  expects  the  Jews  to  be  the  only 
real  Chrtstlans  in  this  world." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Israel  Is  largely  peopled 
by  so-caUed  refugees,  most  of  them  from  Eu- 
rope and  at  least  500.000  of  them— approxi- 
mately one-flftb  of  Israel's  populaUon— from 

Arab  countries.  Israel  not  only  accepted  them 
as  citizens  but  as  assets,  and  this  Judgment 
has  proved  to  be  correct. 

Many  of  \18  who  view  the  movement  of 
displaced  people  as  a  social  problem  rather 
than  a  poUtlcal  ploy  beUeve  that  the  Arab 
world,  which  U  so  largely  underpopulated 
end  so  deeply  in  need  of  skilled  labor,  could 
benefit  greatiy  from  tbe  absorption  of  the 
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Palestinian  Arabs.  And  the  fact  la-deaplte 
the  garbled  vital  statUtlcs  and  passionate 
arguments— that  U  exactly  what  has  been 
happening.  .  . 

The  oil  fields  of  Kuwait,  tbe  farma  of 
Jordan,  the  hoteU  of  Lebanon  and  tbe  shope 
of  Syria  employ  thousands  of  former  Pales- 
tinians who  still  draw  regular  rations  from 
UNRWA.  Nevertbeleaa,  according  to  UNRWA, 
the  population  of  tbe  refugee  camps  is  un- 
cbanglng— It  even  Increases,  according  to 
some  mysterious  formula  based  on  the  Arabs 
fruitful  birthrate. 

The  last  population  report  on  refugees 
given  by  UNRWA  states  that  only  15,431  ref- 
ugees died  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1963— 
a  death  rate  of  only  12.7.  The  low  U.S.  death 
rate  is  9.4  per  thousand.  By  1966,  the  Arab 
refugee  death  rate  had  declined  to  only  six 
per  thousand! 

There  is  no  queaUon  that  refugee-camp 
offlclaU  conceal  deaths.  A  Journalist  ]J^o^ 
who  visited  Oaaa  was  told  by  an  UNRWA  of- 
flclal  that  "We  hold  our  funerals  quietly;  it 
would  be  foolish  for  a  family  to  give  up  a 
ration  card  Just  because  one  of  Its  members 

to  an  embarrassed  footnote  to  his  latest 
report  on  births  and  deaths.  UNRWA's  com- 
missioner-general. Dr.  Laurence  Mlchelmore. 
acknowledges:  "The  above  statistics  are  based 
on  the  agency's  registration  records,  which 
do  not  necessarily  refiect  the  actual  refugee 
population  owing  to  factors  such  as  unre- 
ported deaths  and  undetected  false  regis- 
tration." 

Recently,  I  stood  on  a  street  comer  in 
Beirut  and  watched  a  professional  dealer  in 
ration  cards  doing  an  active  business.  There 
was  of  course,  the  usual  haggling  over  price, 
but    eventually,    money    and    ration    cards 
changed  hands.  Theae  cards,  which  would 
seem  to  represent  petty  graft  since  tbey  buy 
only  four  cents  worth  of  food  a  day— 1,600 
calories— are  actuaUy  an  important  clue  to 
the  dUtortion  of  Arab  refugee  statistics.  Very 
often,  the  cards  are  In  the  names  of  persons 
hundreds  of  mUes  away.  Over  100,000  former 
Palestinians  have  migrated  to  oil-rich  Kuwait 
alone  as  part  of  a  movement  of  which  I  have 
first-hand  knowledge.  It  grew,  in  part,  from 
a  pun  I  proposed  In  1960  after  I  surveyed  the 
refugee  camps  for  UNRWA.  At  that  time,  I 
recommended  that  the  oil  companies  in  the 
area    underwrite    a    technical-training   pro- 
eram  I  felt  that  thla  would  help  to  empty  the 
camps  and  build  positive  careers  for  young 
Arabs  simultaneously  providing  skilled  work- 
ers who  were  urgently  needed  In  the  devel- 
oDlnK  oil  fields. 

in  most  cases,  the  families  of  these  oil 
workers  have  remained  on  UNRWA  rolls,  al- 
though they  live  on  money  being  sent  from 
the  oU  countries  by  their  breadwinners.  The 
ration  cards  have  not  been  turned  In,  and 
thousands    have    turned   up    on    the    black 

market.  .    ,, 

Large  niunbers  of  refugees  continue  to  live 
on  UNRWA  rations  while  hoarding  funds  sent 
to  them  by  relatives  working  in  the  oil  fields. 
Many  of  those  I  saw  fleeing  across  the  Allenby 
Bridge  to  tbe  East  Bank  of  the  Jordan  River 
after  the  SU  Day  War  were  leaving  Israeli 
occupaUon  because  they  feared  their  remit- 
tances  from  relatives  In  the  oU  fields  would 

be  cut  off.  ,,.  .    , 

It  worries  Commissioner-General  Michel- 
more  than  when  UNRWA  has  wanted  to  check 
on  the  ellglblUty  of  those  receiving  aid.  it 
has  met  with  representations  from  the  host 
government  concerned  to  the  effect  that 
such  actions  would  be  resented  by  the  ref- 
ugees and  would  provoke  violent  reactions 
among   them  and   a  disturbance   of   pubUc 

°  The  trafficking  of  ration  cards  In  Jordanian 
bazaars  became  such  a  flagrant  scandal  that 
Mlchelmore  finally  got  some  acUon.  But.  in 
diplomaUc  language,  he  acknowledged:     in 


Jordan,  a  programme  of  eliminating  the  moat 
flagrant  abuses  of  the  ration  system  by  with- 
drawing rations  from  refugees  known  to  be 
enjoying  a  substantial  Income  was  leaa  suc- 
cessful than  had  been  hoped,  as  Its  Introduc- 
Uon  coincided  with  parliamentary  electiona." 
He  added:  "In  the  Syrian  Arab  Repub- 
lic .  .  for  many  years  past,  the  govern- 
ment has  not  permitted  systematic  investi- 
gations to  ascertain  whether  raUon  reclplenU 
were    genuinely    in    need    of    thla   form    of 

help." 

The  oil  fields  and  the  "living  dead"  are 
only    two   of    the    sources    from    which    the 
black-market  operators  get  their   stocks  of 
ration  cards.  Sad  to  say.  many  non-refugeea 
living  near  the  campe  are  so  poor  that  life 
inside  the  walls  seems  comparaUvely  elegant; 
by  hook  and  by  crook,  thousands  of  them 
have  somehow  become  eligible  as  "refugees." 
No  one  could  have  foreseen  in  1960,  when 
UNRWA  began,  that  thousands  more  refugees 
woiUd  be  added  to  the  rolls  because  chU- 
dren,    and    even    grandchUdren.    would    be 
born  Instead.  It  was  assumed  that  the  num- 
ber   of    refugees    would    gradually   diminish 
and  that  UNRWA  would  be  phased  out.  In- 
stead  of   helping  to  reduce  the  number  of 
its  charges,  however,  this  international  body 
has  cooperated  with  the  Arab  governments, 
who  kept  the  refugees  virtuaUy  imprisoned 
in  -temporary"  ramps  and  used  them  aa  a 
political  weapon  in  their  jousting  with  Israel. 

JORDAN   AND  SYRIA  FAILED  TO  CLEAN  UP  RATION- 
CARD    SCANDAL.    VJt.    OPFICIAL    CHARGES 

A  breakthrough  .u  tals  grim  situation  fi- 
nally occurred  last  autumn,  a  few  months 
after  the  June  war.  Five  West  Bank  camps 
and  eight  Gaza  Strip  camps  now  were  Inside 
the  Israeli  lines  and,  for  the  first  time,  a  cen- 
sus was  possible.  The  results  were  Ulumlnat- 

Ing. 

UNRWA  had  said  that  over  430,000  persona, 
including  311346  refugees,  were  crowded  to- 
gether in  the  Gaza  Strip.  However,  the  IsraeU 
census  takers  fotmd  only  366.300  persons,  of 
whom  they  claimed  134,600  belong  to  families 
originally  Uvlng  outside  Israeli  territory.  On 
the  West  Bank,  the  census  takers  said  they 
found  698,600  oersons,  of  whom  468,000  came 
from  outside  IsraeU  territory.  The  censua  re- 
port  stated:   ".  .  .  The  UimWA  figures  for 
registered  refugees  in  camps  are  larger  than 
the  total  camp  population  enumerated  In  the 
census."  Prom  the  overaU  census,  it  c«»^ 
concluded  that  somewhere  between  200,000 
and  600.000  refugees  of  the  total  of  15  mil- 
lion are  nonexistent  ghosts,  many  of  whom 
stlU  receive  UNRWA  aid. 

The  methods  used  by  the  IsraeU  cenana 
takers  have,  aa  anticipated,  been  chaUenged 
by  UNRWA  officials  in  Beirut.  The  Israelis. 
for  example.  decUned  to  count  the  grandchU- 
dren of  refugees  as  refugees.  But  there  was 
enough  proof  In  the  Israeli  census  to  foroe 
UNRWA  to  start  taking  an  Independent  sur- 
vey of  its  own  at  last.  I  am  confident  that 
the  UNRWA  flndUigs  wUl  radically  change  the 
long  dUtorted  view  of  the  nature  of  the  ref- 
ugee problem  and  change  UNRWA  itself. 

The  IsraeU  census  reduced  the  refugee 
problem  to  manageable  dimensions,  thus 
now  permitting  some  chance  of  solution.  I 
determined  to  make  an  on-the-scene  invesU- 
gatlon.  In  March.  1968.  I  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived a  commission  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  make  another  survey  In  Arab  coun- 
tries to  study  on-the-spot  what  the  true  ref- 
ugee picture  Is  today. 

In  Beirut.  Lebanon,  I  came  upon  an  aspect 
of  UNKWA'B  stewardship  that  may  be  mora 
Significant  than  tbe  Inflated  refugee  count. 
I  met  a  representative  of  UNESCO,  the  United 
NaUons  Educational.  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  educa- 
tional division  of  UNRWA  operations  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  learned  from  him  that  since 
1961  the  UN  had  given  UNESCO  responslbU- 
Ity  for  setting  refugee  educational  standards. 
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HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or  CONMEL-llUUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  16.  1968 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bruce  Gelb, 
president  of  Clalrol,  delivered  on  June 
18  of  this  year  an  address  on  "The  Power 
of  Black  Thinking."  He  was  speaking 
before  a  group  of  black  leaders  in  the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  area  of  Brooklyn. 
N.Y. 

I  should  like  to  insert  Mr.  Gelb's  re- 
marks in  the  Record  because  I  feel  they 
speak  reaUstically  of  what  both  blacks 
and  whites  must  do  if  we  are  to  achieve  a 
socially  and  economically  integrated  so- 
ciety. He  speaks  directly  about  what  can 
be  done  today. 

Mr.  Gelb  tells  his  audience  how  It  is 
today.  And  he  tells  us  what  steps  can 
be  taken  today  so  that  we  will  be  better 
off  tomorrow.  He  tells  industry  how  it 
must  employ  "black  thinking"  so  as  to 
be  better  in  tune  with  today's  society  of 
both  blacks  and  whites.  And  he  tells  the 
black  community  how  it  can  impress 
•'black  thinking"  on  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Bruce  Oelb's  remarks  which  I  rec- 
ommend to  my  colleagues  follow: 
The  Powex  or  Black  Thinking 

(An  addreaa  by  Bruce  S.  Gelb,  president  of 
Clalrol,  before  the  Emergency  Convocation 
on  Urban  Distress,  Concord  Baptist 
Church,  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.) 

Thank  you  very  much  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. I've  been  sitting  here  trying  to  figure 
out  Just  exactly  why  I  was  here  and  not  the 
president  of  General  Motors,  or  the  presi- 
dent of  the  building  trades  umon,  or.  some- 
body who  could  speak  in  a  big  gun  voice  to 
the  entire  United  States.  My  voice,  as  presi- 
dent of  Clalrol,  which  Is  a  division  of  a  good 
sized  American  company,  is  still  a  small 
voice  In  this  cotintry.  My  guess  Is  that  there 
are  some  who  could  be  doing  this  Job  a  lot 
better  than  I'm  going  to  do  it  today. 

First  of  all.  I  start  thinking  about  base- 
ball and  what  happens  when  you  get  up 
with  three  strikes  against  you.  .  .  .  Boy  I've 
got  'em!  Number  one,  I'm  over  thirty!  That 
means  nobody  who's  important  really  trusts 
me.  (They  probably  don't  trust  you  too 
much,  either.  If  you're  over  thirty.)  Number 
two,  I've  got  a  tie  on,  and  nobody  where  I've 
been  during  the  last  few  days  trusts  anybody 
who's  wearing  a  tie  or  a  collar,  or  can  put 
more  than  five  or  ten  dollars  together  at  one 
time. 

Number  three,  and  this  means  I'm  in  real- 
ly serious  trouble^I'm  a  businessman  and 
nobody  trusts  a  businessman,  at  least  one 
who's  making  a  profit !  So,  If  you  don't  mind, 
and  I'm  not  doing  It  for  hlstrlomcs  or  any- 
thing like  that  .  .  .  I'm  gomg  to  take  off 
my  Jacket  and  tie  and  tell  you  honestly  what 
our  company  and  what  a  lot  of  companies  in 
this  country  feel  today. 

They  feel  deeply  and  seriously,  and  they 
do  have  a  lot  of  motives  for  that  feeling. 
They've  got  a  motive  of  fear  and  they've  got 
a  motive  of  love  and  they've  got  a  motive  of 
profit  and  they've  got  a  motive  of  survival 
as  well. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  aUowlng  me  to 
come  here  because  It  does  show  that  you've 
got  some  faith  and  some  confidence  In  me, 
and  In  the  company  that  I  represent.  I  want 
also  to  tell  you  that  this  group  represents 
people  who  have  a  set  of  Insights  and  per- 


spectlvee  that  help  me,  personally,  to  under- 
stand some  of  the  real  Issues  that  are  so 
vitally  Important  In  this  country. 

If  you  haven't  guessed  It  already,  let  me 
state  very  clearly  that  I'm  in  baalc  agreement 
with  the  goals  of  this  meeting  and  the  feel- 
ings of  most  of  the  people  here.  Tbst's  some- 
thing  that  I  probably  couldn't  have  said  as 
little  aa  two  or  three  yeara  ago.  In  spite  of 
what  I've  alwaya  felt  waa  a  pretty  good  aet 
of  racial  attitudes.  I,  like  so  many  other 
people  that  you've  come  to  know  and  help, 
used  to  believe  that  all  people  were  alike  and 
therefore,  all  people  were  to  be  treated 
equally  all  the  time. 

I,  like  so  many  others,  used  to  think  that 
the  best  favor  that  I  could  do  a  black  man 
was,  first  of  all,  not  to  call  blm  black.  And 
then,  to  help  him  in  every  possible  way  to 
act — and  look — and  be — Just  like  me. 

Certainly,  "equity"  and  "empowerment" 
were  two  words  that  I  couldnt  have  used 
comfortably  a  year  ago.  And  by  the  way,  let 
me  make  It  clear— when  I  talk  about  equity, 
I'm  taking  about  ownership  of  apartments, 
ownership  of  homes,  ownership  of  businesses, 
as  well  as  equitable  treatment  for  all  people. 
"Black  Power"  was  a  term  very  frankly  that 
filled  me  with  dread,  as  I'm  sure  It  did  some 
of  you  when  It  was  first  articulated. 

But  I  can  react  to  these  words  now  and  I 
can  use  them  because  I  think  I  understand 
them.  I  understand  them  because  I've  ben- 
efited in  a  small  way  from  the  power  of  black 
thinking. 

Black  thinking  Is  something  that  was  In- 
troduced Into  my  company  a  number  of 
years  ago  by  my  brother  Richard,  who  at 
that  time  was  president  of  Clalrol.  He's  now 
president  of  Bristol-Myers.  He  Initiated  a 
program  for  intelligently  meeting  marketing 
needs  and  other  objectives  within  the  black 
community.  The  basis  for  this  program  waa 
our  own  understanding  that  we  would  never 
find  the  proper  approach  without  the  help 
of  black  people. 

Of  course,  we  already  had  what  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  good  percentage  of  black 
people  working  for  us  in  important  areas 
throughout  our  company.  But  they  had  been 
hired  simply  to  do  a  particular  Job  .  .  .  not 
to  help  us  enlarge  our  understanding  of  the 
total  situation.  What  we  needed  now  was 
someone  to  help  us  define  the  total  problem 
and  then  to  develop  programs  within  the 
company  that  our  entire  coiporatlon  could 
follow. 

We  chose  a  man  with  a  long-standing 
record  as  a  human  rights  activist.  He  was  an 
experienced  and  capable  businessman  with 
excellent  skills  and  educational  background, 
but  he  was  also  a  man  who  understood  his 
blackness  and  felt  keenly  about  Its  value. 
He  was  a  man  who  Just  wasn't  always  going 
to  agree  with  our  point  of  view.  He  was 
someone  who  we  knew  could  add  black  per- 
spective to  our  thinking.  In  the  short  time 
he's  l)een  with  our  company,  this  man  has 
changed  the  basic  attitudes  of  hundreds  of 
people  within  our  organization  and  within 
the  community  that  we  serve. 

He's  helped  us  to  learn  that  all  people 
are  not  alike  In  this  country  and  he's  helped 
us  to  learn  why.  He's  helped  us  to  recognize 
the  terrible  artificial  barriers  set  up  by  the 
white  community  since  the  days  of  slavery 
and  to  understand  our  responsibility  to  use 
all  possible  resources  to  help  establish  a 
system  of  equity  for  everyone. 

As  the  Governor  of  this  state.  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  has  said,  so  often: 

"The  guarantee  of  equality  is  not  enough. 
There  are  those  who  are  way  behind  in  terms 
of  opportunity  and  we've  got  to  give  special 
emphasis,  not  only  to  the  equality  of  this 
opportunity  but  to  help  them  catch  up  to 
the  years,  the  generations  which  have  been 
lost  tathem." 

This  understanding  has  made  It  possible 
for  us  to  hire  other  black  thinkers  In  areas 
throughout     our     company — in     personnel. 
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Ubor  relations,  management  and  sales  and 
other  creaUve  fields.  We've  learned  that  we 
simply  cannot  Judge  black  people  by  the 
same  set  of  standards  that  we  used  before. 
We  are  using  compensative  material  and 
compensative  criteria  for  hiring  and  training 
black  employees  throughout  all  the  Bristol- 
Myers  companies.  We  try  to  carry  thla  think- 
ing even  into  our  community  activities. 

We've  encouraged  black  sponsorship  of  co- 
operatively owned  housing  in  one  city  .  .  . 
and  m  the  same  city,  we've  even  helped  with 
the  establishment  and  development  of  an 
organization  representing  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple In  the  area.  It's  called  the  Empowerment 
Organization  of  Greater  Stamford.  And  It's 
dedicated  to  helping  achieve  a  reasonable 
measure  of  equity  for  all  citizens  in  the 
greater  Stamford  area.  And  we  simply 
couldnt  have  done  that  without  the  power 
of  black  thinking  In  our  company. 

But  In  some  ways  what  Bristol-Myers  is 
doing  Is  minor,  compared  to  what  many  of 
the  major  companies  in  our  country  are 
doing  today.  Whitney  Young  emphasized 
these  activities  recently  in  a  speech  before  a 
group  of  some  of  the  nation's  leading  busi- 
nessmen. The  WaU  Street  Journal,  Just  last 
week,  reported  favorably  on  what  dozens  of 
large  companies  are  doing.  All  of  this  reflects 
the  business  community's  new  understand- 
ing of  the  twofold  root  of  this  problem. 

First,  as  long  as  millions  of  Americans  are 
economically  non-productive,  the  total  so- 
ciety must  suffer.  And  secondly,  as  long  aa 
these  millions  find  It  Impossible  to  fulfill 
their  own  potential  aa  people,  our  nation 
suffers  a  human  loss  that  we  can  afford  even 
less.  Put  It  in  simple  self-interest  terms  .  . 
If  you  want  to  .  .  .  business  now  recognizes 
that  by  attacking  thla  twofold  problem 
forcefully  we  can  Increase  our  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  by  a  soUd  10%  within  three 
years.  And  In  my  terma  that's  Just  a  sta- 
tistic. That's  the  smallest  part  of  It. 

No  percentages  can  measure  how  our  coun- 
try will  gain  by  providing  these  millions  of 
people  with  a  fuller,  more  productive  and 
more  satisfying  life.  And  I  see  It  starUng  to 
work. 

I  was  m  Bedford-Stuyvesant  and  on  the 
Lower  East  Side  of  New  York  yesterday  and 
what  I  saw  reaUy  opened  my  eyes.  Among 
other  things.  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
a  group  called  The  Real  Great  Society.  They 
are  a  group  of  dedicated  young  people  who 
are  doing  a  beautiful  thing  in  their  own 
community  .  .  .  and  what  they  are  doing  Is 
working. 

They  are  rebuilding  from  scratch  and 
they're  proving  that  It  can  be  done.  They 
are  getting  money  from  the  business  com- 
munity, not  Just  from  individuals,  and 
they're  taking  Mds  .  .  .  who  aa  they  say  .  .  . 
"were  not  drop-outs  .  .  .  they  were  push- 
outo"  . . .  They  were  kids  that  the  educaUonal 
system  didn't  properly  imderstand.  They  are 
trying  to  give  these  kids  something,  and  these 
kids  are  coming  In  on  their  own  time. 
They're  coming  in  and  having  special  kinds 
of  teaching.'  special  kinds  of  store-front  uni- 
versity and  prep  school  education.  If  you 
could  see  the  pride  that  comes  out  of  thla 
group,  doing  it  on  their  own.  and  if  you 
could  look  into  these  articulate  seventeen, 
eighteen,  nineteen  and  twenty  year  olds.  It 
might  make  you  start  to  get  a  little  nervous 
about  your  own  approach. 

Businessmen  must  see  It.  They  must  see  it 
firsthand.  They  must  smell  it.  And  I  tell  you 
this  .  .  .  You've  got  to  get  out  there  and 
walk  up  to  that  third  floor  apartment,  you've 
got  to  look  at  a  so-called  community  center 
in  Its  big  beautiful  building  and  see  the  gar- 
bage Inside  "because  nobody  put  up  a  dime 
to  take  care  of  It.  And  you  can  see  what 
they're  doing  with  their  own  hands  .  .  . 
scrounging  a  little  paint,  scrounging  a  little 
lumber  to  start  to  build.  I  saw  It  yesterday 
.  .  .  and  a  number  of  other  businessmen  saw 
It  yesterday. 
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As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  the  business  com- 
munity has  got  to  stop  reading  about  It  and 
got  to  stop  seeing  movies  about  it  and 
they've  got  to  get  out  and  see  It  with  their 
own  eyes  and  feel  it.  We've  got  to  reach  the 
young  people  who  are  active,  and  are  waiting 
today  for  a  tangible  demonstration. 

Business  does  recognize  the  Important  role 
It  can  play  In  setting  the  pattern  of  thinking 
and  acting  of  all  people  in  this  country. 
Only  buslnesa  can  create  the  economic  vla- 
blUty  for  equity.  And  only  the  businessman 
can  make  equity  an  acceptable  social  pattern 
In  this  country.  It's  a  big  responslblUty— but 
I  Ijelleve  that  the  committed  of  the  busi- 
ness community  understand  it.  Every  day 
that  roll  of  committed  businessmen  gets 
longer  and  It  Includes  people  today  who  you 
would  never  have  dreamed  a  year  ago  would 
have  even  become  Involved.  I  believe  that 
these  businessmen  accept  their  responsibili- 
ties today. 

Now  I'd  Uke  to  make  some  concrete  sug- 
gestions. Since  we're  not  aU  alike.  I  have 
three  suggestions  for  the  black  community 
and  three  suggestions  for  the  white  business 
community. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  first  to  my 
friends  and  associates  and  competitors  in  the 
white  business  community.  I'm  sorry  that 
more  of  them  don't  have  an  opportunity  to 
be  here  today. 

Nxmjber  one.  recognize  the  power  of  black 
thinking  ...  get  the  assistance  of  the  ablest 
black  professional  help  you  can.  But  make 
sure  you  find  people  willing  to  think  and 
talk  like  black  people.  Dont  try  to  shape 
them  in  your  own  Image.  Encourage  them 
to  speak  out — ^tell  you  things  you  may  not 
Uke  to  hear  but  which  they  believe  and  know 
are  right.  Dont  attempt  to  solve  a  problem 
relating  to  black  people  without  the  help  of 
black  people.  As  good  aa  your  own  solution 
might  be.  it  cannot  be  good  enough  or  ef- 
fective enough  without  the  seasoning  of 
black  thinking  .  .  .  and  I  say,  do  It  now! 

Number  two,  resist  the  temptation  to  give 
your  money  and  run.  Don't  give  out  of  guilt 
(but  if  that's  the  only  reason — give),  give 
out  of  self-interest.  Make  sure  the  organiza- 
tions you  help  have  the  proper  commitment 
to  rehabilitation  rather  than  Just  relief.  Make 
sure  they're  ready  to  encourage  the  active 
participation  of  black  people.  To  use  our  own 
example  In  Stamford,  we  Insisted  that  any 
funds  we  give  to  the  community  must  be 
given  to  organizations  that  will  do  this.  We 
are  not  Interested  In  helping  people  adjust 
to  their  poverty  and  general  circumstances. 
What  we  do  want  to  do  is  to  give  them 
the  strength  to  move  out  of  poverty  and 
move  up  to  opportunity  .  .  .  and  we're  doing 
it  now. 

Number  three,  transmit  your  own  per- 
sonal Involvement  and  dedication  to  every- 
one with  whom  you  come  In  contact.  This  Is 
particularly  true  with  your  own  employees 
and  managers  at  all  levels.  At  Clalrol  I've 
Just  appointed  an  Enabling  Committee  con- 
sisting of  department  heads  throughout  the 
company  to  help  and  encourage  all  our 
people  toward  equitable  employment  policies 
and  practices.  Because,  you  know.  It's 
tough  .  .  .  you  can  say  something  at  the 
top  and  on  the  next  level  down,  they  really 
beUeve  it  but  not  quite  as  much,  and  on 
the  next  level  down  from  that  they  really 
kind  of  believe  It  but,  weU,  not  quite  as 
much  as  the  other  one.  By  the  time  you  get 
down,  sometimes  to  where  It  really  counts, 
you're  back  where  you  were  .  .  .  unless  you 
operate  every  day  In  every  department  and 
make  sure  ...  not  like  a  policeman  but 
like  an  educator. 

I  say  we've  got  to  do  the  same  thing  with 
our  suppliers,  with  our  customers,  with  the 
TV  networks  whom  we  support  with  our  ad- 
vertising and.  In  short,  we  must  use  every 
opportunity  we  have  to  influence  the  think- 
ing of  other  people.  We  must  do  It  now,  and 
every  business   and   every  businessman   in 
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this  country,  must  do  It  .  .  .  yesterday  .  .  . 
right  now  .  .  .  one  hour  from  now! 

Now  I  have  some  suggestions  for  the  black 
community : 

Number  one,  take  a  tip  from  business  and 
set  reasonable  objectives  for  yourselves  for 
today.  Recognize  the  difference  between 
tactical  demands  and  realistic  goals.  Rec- 
ognize that  the  best  Intentloned  people  can 
be  immobilized  by  the  fear  of  not  knowing 
how  to  meet  immediately  all  the  demands 
that  are  made  upon  them.  Single  out  the 
most  Important  ones  .  .  .  concentrate  on 
them  . . .  put  your  pressure  on  them  . . .  dont 
take  the  entire  spectrum  and  expect  that 
everything  is  going  to  be  done  simultaneously 
tomorrow  .  .  .  Because  there  aren't  enough 
resources  In  the  world.  But  there  are  enough 
resources  to  solve  the  most  Important  ones. 

Number  two.  use  the  technique  of  chal- 
lenge and  support.  Threats  of  boycotting  are 
effective.  You  would  be  surprised  what  it 
means  when  the  president  of  a  company 
gets  a  letter  from  Mary  Jones  in  Dubuque, 
Iowa.  Why  you  would  think  the  whole  world 
was  stopping.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
don't  seem  to  write  complaints  to  the  presi- 
dent .  .  .  they  write  to  the  name  of  the 
company  and  It  gets  funneled  somewhere. 
When  the  president  of  a  company  gets  a 
letter  you'd  be  amazed  how  he  not  only 
makes  sure  that  letter  Is  answered  but  he 
makes  sure  It  is  answered  right. 

There's  another  way  too  .  .  .  and  that  way 
Is  encouragement.  And  I  think  It's  equally 
effective  but  I  dont  think  It's  been  done  by 
very  many  people.  What  I  mean  by  en- 
couragement—and it  may  be  a  new 
thought — Is  to  organize  people  to  do  one  of 
two  things:  to  flood  a  company  president 
with  his  competitor's  boxtops  to  let  him 
know  for  sure  he  Isn't  getting  the  busi- 
ness ...  or  the  other  easier  way,  buy  the 
products  of  the  company  that  you  feel  good 
about  and  send  the  box  tops  In  .  .  .  not  be- 
cause you're  going  to  get  something  to  win 
a  contest,  but  to  let  that  company  know 
that  It's  Important  to  bj  right  ...  to  think 
right  ...  to  act  right  .  .  .  and  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

You  know,  we  really  have  to  encourage 
people  to  do  their  best.  I  know  it  in  my  own 
company.  I  don't  care  who  it  is,  whether  it's 
a  vice-president  or  a  brand  new  mallboy 
who's  Just  starting  off  In  the  company  .  .  . 
he  needs  a  pat  on  the  back.  He  needs  a  little 
bit  of  encouragement  to  let  him  know  he's 
doing  well.  That's  the  kind  of  encourage- 
ment that  I  think  a  company  can  use. 

Number  three.  Black  people  must  stop 
being  overly  dependent  on  what  many  call 
the  nlceness  of  white  people.  And  I  think 
in  this  group  (and  I  dont  want  to  be  overly 
critical)  compared  to  some  of  this  younger 
activist  element,  that  shoe  might  fit  a  little 
too  well.  At  one  time  In  history  many  black 
people  looked  for  handouts  from  whites  .  . 
more  recenUy  they've  been  looking  for  de- 
cency. Now  you've  got  to  be  looking  for  the 
tools  of  empowerment  and  this  is  what  you 
must  demand  for  the  good  not  Just  of  your 
group  but  for  the  good  of  all  America.  Thla 
is  what  is  going  to  bring  the  dignity  that 
every  human  being  is  entitled  to.  and  thU  is 
what  will  make  It  possible  for  you  to  bring 
to  them  your  valuable  gifts  of  insight  which 
are  so  sorely  needed  In  this  country. 

In  closing  I'm  going  to  paraphrase  a  little 
story  that's  attributed  to  the  late  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  He  told  many  times  of  the 
country  minister  who  said  to  his  congrega- 
tion, "We  arent  what  we  want  to  be  .  .  .  and 
we  arent  what  we're  going  to  be,  but  thank 
God.  we  aren't  what  we  were!" 

And  I  say  thank  God  that  we  white  busi- 
nessmen are  not  what  we  were  either.  We've 
not  done  as  much  as  we  should  have  done 
either  .  .  .  but  we  know  there  are  ways  that 
we  can  move  farther  and  faster  and.  with  the 
power  of  black  thinking  as  a  new  alternative, 
we  will  find  those  ways. 
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of  Montolair,  N^.,  llesaed  with  a  for- 
ward looking  mayoi,  Matthew  Carter, 
and  town  council,  an(  I  an  energetic  sanl 
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Speaker,  the  town 


tatlon  commissioner, 
and  the  zeal  of  a 


Michael  Sarageno, 
jiouthful  and  hard- 


working student,  Liurle  Menkes,  has 
conducted  a  very  suqeessful  town  clean- 
up campaign. 


PLA«S 


AND   OKOAinZATION, 

T 


CLEANUP   CAMPAIQN 
AUGUST    1 

The  Idea  for  pU^^nlng  the  cleanup 
originated    with    Bfvs    Laurie    Menkes 


based  on  knowledge 


}f  similar  efforts  In 


East  Harlem  and  cc  operatively  in  East 


Orange  and  Newark 
planned  "A- thing  in 


Monslgneur  Pox 
the  Spring"  in  East 


Harlam.  Reverend  E  egebeth  of  Newark 


and  Mr.  William 
Orange  model  cities 
a    cleanup    drive 
mimicipalltles. 

Miss    Menkes    briught 


Mayor  Matthew  Car  er  of  Montclalr  and 
Mrs.  Llllle  M.  Connir,  chairman  of  the 
Kennedy  Human  R  tlatlons  Project  for 
Youth.    Inc.    A    town    committee    was 


formed  consisting  of 
Michael  Sarageno, 
slstant    to    health 
Arnold     Olanettl, 
public    woilcs.    A 
mlttee  was  formed 


I^ers  of  the  East 
program  organized 
1    their    respective 


the    idea    to 


Mayor  Carter;  Mr. 
lanitarlan  and  as- 

offlcer:    and    Mr. 

superintendent     of 

i^elghborhood    com- 

conslstlng  of  Mm. 


Llllle  M.  Connor,  Mr  .  Vernon  Page,  Mrs. 
Maxlne  Terrel,  Mr.  (  ylvester  Haley,  and 


Miss  Menkes  acted 
Old  liaison  between 


Mrs.  Virginia  Smith 
as  the  coordinator 
the  two  groups. 

The  nelghborhool  committee  pro- 
ceeded to  make  house  calls  to  all  the 
residents  involved  ixplaining  the  idea 
for  the  project.  Th<  se  personal  discus- 
sions followed  a  blick  party  organized 
by  the  Kennedy  pnject  at  which  Miss 
Menkes  made  a  short  Introductory 
speech  to  the  nelghl  ors  in  the  area  ex- 
plaining the  cleanup  idea. 

Mayor  Carter  met  with  several  teen- 
agers in  the  nelghbirhood  establishing 
a  personal  relations  dp  with  them.  The 
mayor  then  had  a  st  reet-comer  meeting 
in  the  nelghborhoc  d  to  promote  the 
project. 

Publicity  proceed  !d  throughout  the 
summer.  Miss  Menki  ss  wrote  articles  for 
the  Montclalr  Tlmi  e,  a  weekly  news- 
paper. She  contactad  about  25  persons 
from  all  around  Montclalr  to  act  as  vol- 
unteer recruiters.  Fliers  and  posters  were 
put  in  every  store  in  Montclalr  and  flyers 
were  also  distributed  to  all  the  public 
schools. 

Thus  the  Idea  to  t  %ve  volunteers  from 
all  over  town  and  U  vm  personnel  come 
Into  the  designated  r  eighborhood  to  help 
the  residents  cleat  lup,  pfdntup,  and 
fix  up  the  neighbor!  ood  became  public. 

Miss  Menkes  then  met  with  the  Mont- 
clalr legal  departmmt.  Each  landlord 
signed  a  gentleman'    agreement  to  have 
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volunteers  clean  up  and  paint  up  their 
respective  properties.  Also,  a  1-day  in- 
surance podicy  was  taken  out  to  cover 
any  question  of  liability  for  the  town  in 
case  of  accidents. 

This  legal  organization  facilitated  a 
psychological  necessity.  All  landlords 
were  thiis  contacted  by  mall  and  phone 
by  Miss  Menkes  bringing  their  Imme- 
diate attention  to  the  problems  in  the 
area  and  addressing  the  grievances  of 
their  tenants. 

Three  weeks  before  the  cleanup  day 
a  movie  night  was  held  In  the  neighbor- 
hood. "Keep  America  Beautiful"  was 
shown,  provided  by  the  Montclalr  Board 
of  Education. 

Two  weeks  before  the  cleanup  day  the 
Kennedy  Drum  and  Biigle  Corps  consist- 
ing of  about  15  youngsters  In  the  neigh- 
borhood played  in  the  central  shopping 
area  of  Montclalr  and  handed  out  fb^ers 
publicizing  the  campaign. 

During  this  time  Miss  Menkes  wrote 
letters  to  local  paint  dealers  asking  for 
paint  donations.  After  the  letters  were 
followed  up  with  phone  calls  130  gallons 
of  paint  were  generously  contributed. 

Miss  Menkes  arranged  with  the  fire 
department  for  fire  trucks  to  appear  the 
day  of  the  campaign  with  the  costumed 
Sparkettes,  young  girls  organized  by 
Captain  Lulbel  of  fire  preventloa 

Arrangements  were  made  with  the  po- 
lice department  for  the  streets  to  be 
blocked  off  the  day  of  the  cleanup.  Peri- 
odic police  checks  were  also  arranged  in 
case  of  accidents  or  incidents. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  the 
sanitation  department  for  three  open 
dump  trucks  and  one  scoopmoblle  to  be 
available  for  the  campaign  day. 

The  building  department  made  an  in- 
formal inspection  of  all  the  houses  in- 
volved to  facilities  preparation  of  an  ex- 
act house-by-house  description  of  what 
would  be  done  the  day  of  the  campaign. 

Final  cleanup  campaign  newsletters 
were  hand  delivered  by  Miss  Menkes  to 
each  resident  explaining  the  results  of 
the  inspection.  They  were  hand  delivered 
to  eliminate  mailing  cost  and  also  so  that 
Miss  Menkes  was  available  in  person  to 
answer  any  final  questions  by  the 
residents. 

The  September  7  cleanup  day  sched- 
ule was  as  follows : 

First.  8  ajn.  a  central  cleanup  head- 
quarters was  set  up  to  be  manned  by  Miss 
Menkes  all  day  giving  out  specific  assign- 
ments to  volimteers  as  they  came. 

Mr.  Michael  Sarageno  followed  the 
designated  listing  of  the  amount  of  paint 
per  house  and  distributed  the  paint 
accordingly. 

Second.  At  10  ajn.  the  fire  engines  and 
Sparkettes  sirened  through  the  streets 
with  a  dramatic  and  exciting  effect. 
Mayor  Matthew  Carter  greeted  the  resi- 
dents and  volunteers.  Commissioners 
Pettlnglll  and  Rosenblatt  also  made  an 
appearance.  Pictures  were  taken  then 
and  throughout  the  day  by  Detective 
Naturale  of  the  police  department  for 
followup  newspaper  publicity. 

Third.  At  12  lunch  was  served  provided 
by  the  Kennedy  project. 

Fourth.  At  7  p.m.  the  fire  engines 
again  went  through  the  streets  indlcat- 
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ing  the  end  of  the  cleanup.  The  streets 
were  hoaed  down  in  a  grand  finale. 

The  physical  results  of  the  day  were 
astounding:  10  houses  were  totally  ren- 
ovated including  painting  the  wood- 
work and  cleaning  out  the  yards. 

About  20  porches  and  window  trims 
were  painted. 

All  31  houses  Involved  had  a  thorough 
cleaning  Job  including  the  removal  of  in- 
operable cars,  washing  machines,  radia- 
tors, and  other  heavy  materials. 

The  psychological  and  sociological  re- 
sults were  of  equal  importance: 

First.  It  helped  the  residents  to  organ- 
ize their  grievances  Into  positive  action. 

Second.  It  enabled  town  personnel  to 
work  closely  with  the  residents  and  citi- 
zens at  large. 

Third.  It  related  business  concessions 
to  the  needs  of  a  ghetto  area. 

Fourth.  It  showed  the  general  public 
what  can  be  done  to  help  a  relatively 
small  neighborhood  at  no  cost. 

Fifth.  It  encouraged  future  organiza- 
tion and  followup  projects  as  a  result  of 
the  day's  evident  success. 

Followups  will  be  arranged.  Mrs.  Con- 
nor already  has  planned  to  make  house- 
to-house  calls  to  encourage  further  work 
on  the  houses.  This  Idea  will  also  be  im- 
plemented In  other  parts  of  town. 


MUSKIE  OF  MAINE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  16.  1968 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  New  York  Post  carried  an  excellent 
article  by  Mr.  Warren  Hoge  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  for  Vice  President.  Sen- 
ator Eh>MUND  S.  MusKiE,  of  Maine. 

This  is  an  excellent  biography  of  the 
Senator  and  I  am  Including  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord today  so  that  all  of  our  colleagues 
can  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
young  man  who  is  destined  to  become  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Hoge's  excellent  article  follows: 

Man   in   the   News:    Muskie  or   Maine 

(By  Warren    Hoge) 

Chicago. — Senator  Edmund  S.  Muakle.  a 
Roman  CatlioUc  who  once  aspired  to  the 
prlestbood.  and  his  Bock,  the  diffident  and 
laconic  citizens  of  Maine,  keep  a  tight  rein 
In  their  words  and  emotions  at  times  of  ex- 
citement. 

The  two  largest  radio  sutlons  In  Portland 
were  back  playing  Dean  Martin  and  Man- 
tovanl  records  within  minutes  of  Thursday's 
announcement  that  Maine's  favorite  son  had 
been  named  Hubert  Humphrey's  rvmnlng 
mate. 

An  elderly  Portland  man  was  asked  his  re- 
action to  the  biggest  event  to  strike  Down 
East  In  memory.  "MusUe's  a  good  fella  so 
far's  he's  been."  he  remarked  with  the  char- 
acteristic economy  of  the  region. 

Portland  ship's  chandler  John  Lawless 
found  that  too  wordy.  "As  a  man,  he's  a 
man,"  he  commented. 

Simple,  to  the  point,  blunt,  they're  Muskle 
people.  "Sham  and  pretense  grate  on  him 
like  sandpaper."  a  Senate  aide  said,  explain- 
ing his  boos'  rapport  with  his  Down  East 
constituents. 
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Though  an  1"ip^'"g  flgura  of  a  man  at 
e-foot-6.  the  lanky  senator  from  Maine  has 
come  upon  success  In  an  unlmposlng  fashion. 
He's  practically  backed  Into  it. 

"He's  never  mentioned  the  Vice  Presidency 
until  this  year  when  he  has  been  talked 
about  and  we've  known  It  wae  a  poaslbUlty." 
said  an  old  friend  of  Muskle's.  VS.  Court  of 
AppeaU  Judge  Frank  Coffin,  40,  of  South 
Portland. 

"His  atUtude  about  It  has  been  about  the 
same  as  hU  attitude  toward  Majority  Whip 
in  the  Senate  a  year  ago,  when  he  was  prom- 
menUy  named.  He  Just  said  he  wasnt  going 
to  push  himself,"  Coffin  said. 

Muskle  Is  64,  FoUah- American,  a  part-time 
carpenter  and  a  Democrat  but  most  Impor- 
tantly, he  Is  a  native  of  the  state  of  Maine. 
The  region  has  shaped  the  man.  In  the  Sen- 
ate be  Is  known  for  a  calm  and  deliberate 
manner,  a  tendency  to  speak  softly  and 
briefly  and  a  degree  of  modesty  unusual  In  a 
chamber  of  such  towering  ambitions. 

Among  many  liberals  he  is  suspect  for  his 
hesltance  to  speak  out.  To  Vice  President 
Humphrey  however  be  remained  out  of  a  list 
of  a  doeen  names  the  man  most  qualified 
to  bring  peace  to  the  snarling  factions  of  the 
Democratic  party. 

The  son  of  a  Polish  Immigrant,  he  has 
gained  and  kept  poUtlcal  office  through  the 
votes  of  old-line  Yankees.  A  Catholic,  he  has 
been  elected  and  reelected  In  a  state  that  Is 
piedomlnently  Protestant.  A  Democrat,  he 
represents  In  Washington  a  state  that  U  tra- 
tlonaUy  Republican. 

He  has  earned  high  marks  from  his  fellow 
Senators  for  his  thorough  preparation  and 
his  low-key  approach.  "He  is  a  Senator's  Sena- 
tor." said  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mansfield 
of  Muskle.  "He  Is  a  man  who  eschews  pub- 
licity, works  hard,  and  has  gained  a  weU- 
deeerved  reputation  among  his  colleagues  for 
integrity,  fair  dealing  and  effectiveness." 

The  Muskle  method  is  solid  homework  in 
the  details  of  legislation,  a  deferential  diplo- 
macy that  avoids  personal  attacks  on  oppo- 
nents and  an  understated  eloquence  that 
harbOTS  and  oocaalonaUy  turns  loose  stem- 
wlnden  of  speeches. 

He  Is  hardly  a  man  to  set  off  explosive  re- 
actions, and  In  the  wake  of  the  Chicago  brou- 
haha, that  must  be  credited  as  an  asset  by 
Hubert  Humphrey. 

Muskle's  role  In  the  coming  campaign  u 
unclear.  Noting  his  experience  in  the  Senate 
as  the  fioor  manager  of  the  Model  Cities  bill. 
Humphrey  quickly  handed  Muskle  the  mantle 
of  urban  affairs  specialist  In  discussing  his 
pick  at  a  press  conference  announcing  the 
choice  ThuTKlay. 

Like  Humphrey,  Muskle  will  also  give  top 
priority  to  reconciliation  within  the  party. 
A  document  from  the  fiedgllng  H«uxphrey- 
Muskle  campaign  organization  says  too  that 
the  Bfalae  Senator  wlU  devote  himself  to 
'Yederal-state  relations."  Aware  of  his  Re- 
publican constituency,  Muakle  has  always 
been  an  advocate  of  local  Jurisdiction  over 
much  of  the  federal  legialaUve  program,  and 
poastbly  that  explains  the  added  campaign 
duty. 

He  will  also  campaign  hard,  according  to 
Judge  Coffin.  "When  he  gets  Into  a  fight, 
whetaier  it's  on  a  bm  or  In  an  election  cam- 
paign, he's  Just  a  crackerjack."  the  Jurist  said. 
Muskle  was  bom  on  March  38,  1914  in 
Bumford,  Me.,  the  son  of  Stephen  and  Joee- 
phlne  Muakle.  His  father,  now  dead,  was  a 
tailor  who  had  come  from  Poland  to  the 
TTJ8.  In  IBOS  and  in  the  proceas  had  changed 
bis  name  from  Mardssewskl.  His  mother. 
Still  living  today  In  Bumford,  was  a  naUve  of 
Buffalo. 

The  parents  saw  big  things  In  their  son's 
future  and  for  that  reason  gave  him  the 
middle  name  of  Slxtus,  after  five  popes. 
Though  quiet  and  shy  as  a  chUd,  he  etlU 
managed  to  impress  people  as  a  boy  who 
would  go  places. 

"I  know  at  one  time  a  lot  of  people  thought 
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be  might  be  a  priest,"  Muskle's  sister.  Mrs. 
Henry  ParadU,  63,  recalls.  "When  he  was 
younger— be  couldnt  have  been  more  than 
five  or  sU— we  Uved  In  this  apartment  house 
and  the  man  who  owned  the  buumng  said 
that  be  thought  tbat  when  Ed  grew  up,  he 
would  either  be  a  blahop  or  President  of  the 
U.S. 

The  timid  youth  began  to  emerge  in  high 
school  where  he  Joined  the  debating  team 
and  put  hU  towering  height  to  work  as  a 
high-scoring  center  m  basketball.  He  grad- 
uated from  Rumford  High  School  In  1932  and 
worked  his  way  through  Bates  College  In 
Lewlston  as  a  bellhop  at  a  summer  resort  and 
and  as  a  college  waiter  and  dormitory  proc- 
tor. He  graduated  cum  laude  In  1936  and 
attended  Cornell  Ijaw  School,  where  he 
earned  his  LLB  three  years  later.    ' 

He  was  establishing  a  law  practice  In 
Watervllle,  Me.,  when  World  War  11  caUed 
him  to  duty.  For  the  duraUon  of  the  conflict, 
he  served  as  a  Junior  officer  on  destroyer  es- 
corts in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

When  he  returned  to  WatervlUe  In  1946,  he 
sought  to  pick  up  where  be  bad  left  off  In 
buUdlng  a  law  practice  but  abandoned  It  a 
year  later  to  run  for  the  state  leglslatiire. 

In  1947  he  loat  the  only  election  In  his 
career  when  he  was  defeated  In  a  bid  to  be- 
come the  mayor  of  WatervUle.  He  was  re- 
elected to  the  state  legislature  In  1948  and 
i960.  In  1948  he  became  the  floor  leader  of 
the  handful  of  Democrats  In  the  body. 

Soon  after  his  second  reelection  to  the 
legislature,  he  resigned  to  become  Maine 
director  of  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization. 

In  1953  he  was  approached  by  a  group  of 
prominent  Democrats  to  run  for  the  gover- 
norahlp,  but  he  declined  because  he  felt  that 
the  state  party  organization  was  too  weak. 
In  1964  he  had  decided  to  run  for  Congress 
when  the  same  group  of  men  again  urged 
him  to  make  a  bid  for  the  statehouse.  He 
reluctantly  agreed  to  try. 

Coffin,  then  the  party's  state  chairman, 
remembers  those  lean  days  well: 

"He  was  willing  to  run  for  Congress  If  we 
could  find  a  candidate  for  Oovernor,  for 
Senator  and  the  two  Congressional  seats.  So 
a  small  group  of  us  would  stump  the  state 
looking  for  good  candidates. 

"We  couldnt  find  anyone  for  the  Governor 
spot  and  so  he  agreed  to  run  for  that  al- 
though that  had  not  been  his  original  idea. 
We  put  together  around  him  a  fine  ticket 
and  we  staged  a  campaign  using  radio  and 
television.  In  those  days  it  cost  us  about  W6 
for  15  minutes  of  prime  time. 

"The  whole  campaign  for  the  successful 
gubernatorial  flght  and  unsuccessful  but 
creditable  fights  for  the  Senate  and  Congres- 
sional seats,  the  total  amount  the  state  com- 
mittee had  to  handle,  was  S18,000. 

"It  was  an  aggressive  campaign  of  visiting 
towns  and  factories  and  appearing  effectively 
on  television.  People  were  ready  for  a  change 
and  I  knew  that  his  age  and  his  vigor  were 
such  that  he  could  look  forward  to  much 
more  than  his  two  terms  as  Governor."  Coffin 
said. 

Aided  by  the  widespread  disenchantment 
with  the  administration  of  Incumbent  Re- 
publican Gov.  Biirton  Cross,  Muskle  went  on 
to  win  by  a  margin  of  22.375  votes  to  become 
the  first  Democratic  chief  executive  of  Maine 
In  20  years.  In  1966,  he  amassed  the  largest 
vote  ever  given  a  Maine  governor,  180.364. 

In  1968  Muskle  decided  to  challenge  Re- 
publican Incumbent  Frederick  Payne  for  the 
Senate,  rather  than  seek  a  third  term  in  the 
statehotise.  Though  the  underdog  at  the  out- 
set, he  overwhelmed  Payne  and  became  the 
first  Democratic  Senator  ever  elected  by  the 
people  of  Maine. 

Vtour  years  ago  he  easily  won  reelection 
over  U.S.  Rep.  Clifford  Mclntlre. 

In  his  first  we^s  In  Washington,  he  com- 
mitted a  grave  error  In  crossing  one  of  the 
Capital's  most  powerful  men.  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Lyndon  Johnson.  Paying  a  courtesy 
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call  on  Johnson,  Muskle  was  given  sage  coun- 
sel by  the  canny  Texas  legislator.  Johnson 
told  him  that  he  personally  Uked  to  keep  his 
voting  options  open  "until  the  roll  call  gets 
to  the  J's." 

Several  weeks  later,  Muskle  attended  a 
caucus  of  all  the  freshmen  Senators  at  which 
Johnson  asked  for  their  support  In  beatmg 
back  the  biennial  liberal  attempt  to  change 
the  Senate  rules  to  weaken  the  grip  fili- 
bustering southern  Senators  could  exercise 
over  the  body's  affairs.  The  others  agreed  to 
help  Johnson,  but  Muskle  declined  to  predict 
how  be  would  go. 

He  later  voted  against  Johnson  and  soon 
after  quipped  to  the  majority  leader,  "I  like 
to  keep  my  options  open  until  the  roll  call 
gets  to  M." 

The  Incident  was  no  laughing  matter  to 
Johnson.  He  assigned  the  upstart  to  his 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  requested  committees, 
passing  over  Muskle's  earnest  plea  that  he  be 
appointed  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

"I  was  frustrated,  lonely,  dlalUusloned  and 
disconsolate."  Muskle  remembers.  However, 
in  his  10  years  In  the  Senate.  Muskle  has 
become  the  leading  voice  on  air  and  water 
pollution  and  a  member  of  the  Senate  lead- 
ership as  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Senatorial  Campaign  Committee,  a  fund- 
raising  group. 

Twice  since  1966  he  has  passed  up  the 
opportunity  to  advance  In  the  party  leader- 
ship because  of  his  deference  to  the  wishes 
of  others.  In  1965  he  declined  to  seek  the 
office  of  Majority  Whip  being  vacated  by 
Hubert  Humphrey  and  deferred  Instead  to 
Sen.  Pastore  (D-R.I.>.  The  Rhode  Islander 
eventually  lost  to  Sen.  Long  (D-La.). 

Early  In  1967  Muskle  was  widely  believed 
to  be  in  the  forefront  of  candidates  for  the 
office  of  secretary  of  the  Democratic  confer- 
ence, the  third-ranking  post  In  the  party 
hierarchy.  Instead,  he  yielded  to  Sen.  Clark 
(D-Pa.),  who  In  turn  lost  to  Sen.  Byrd  D- 
W.  Va.).  Again  the  man  whom  Muskle  had 
been  supporting  lost  to  someone  whom 
Muskle  apparently  could  have  beaten  himself. 
Muskie's  recent  positions  have  been  liberal 
on  domestic  Issues  and  pro-Admlnlstratlon 
abroad.  He  has  demonstrated  tepid  support 
for  the  Administration's  conduct  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam  and  has  hinted  that  he  Is  more 
incimed  than  is  Hubert  Himiphrey  to  halt 
the  bombing  of  the  North  in  the  Interest  of 
speeding  up  the  peace  negotiations  In  Paris. 
Muskle  married  a  WatervlUe  girl,  Jane 
Frances  Gray,  in  1948.  The  couple  has  five 
children.  Stephen.  Ellen.  Melinda,  Martha, 
and  Edmund  Slxtus  Jr.  This  summer  a  sixth 
child,  Gregory  Singleton,  7,  a  Negro  from 
Washington.  Is  spending  the  summer  with 
the  Muskles.  He  calU  them  Mom  and  Dad. 

Mrs.  Muskle  is  an  able  campaigner  and  has 
been  by  her  husband's  side  on  political  ros- 
trums smce  the  early  days  of  his  appearances 
at  Midwestern  Democratic  Pulaski  Day  and 
Kosciusko  Festivals. 

He  continues  today  to  cultivate  a  consum- 
ing habit  of  reading.  According  to  friends, 
he  reads  political  biographies,  history  and 
International  affairs. 

He  loves  to  swim  In  his  native  state  and 
around  the  hoxise  he  is  an  amateur  carpen- 
ter. He  fishes,  himts,  and  shoots  a  high  80 
in  golf. 

Despite  his  rise  to  the  state  house  In  Au- 
gusta, thence  to  Washington  and  now  to  the 
nomination  for  the  second  highest  office  In 
the  land,  at  least  one  admirer,  Mrs.  Mtaerva 
Anderson,  72.  of  Rumford.  Is  unimpressed  by 
any  change  in  his  station. 

I  wouldn't  call  him  humble,"  Mrs.  Ander- 
son. Muskle's  general  science  teacher  In  high 
school,  declared,  "but  he  wasnt  fresh.  He  waa 
Just  a  nice  homey  sort  of  boy.  He  was  always 
very  cordial.  There's  nothing  high  hat.  He's 
just  a  home  towny.  He's  very  JoUy.  He"e  a 
nice  boy. 
"I  think  of  him  as  a  boy." 
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Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  KanaM 
and  across  the  Natlot  school  doors  have 
(^lened  once  again  wl  h  the  tisual  mixed 
feelings  on  the  part  a  both  students  and 
their  parents.  There  ure  no  such  mixed 
feelings,  however,  ngardlng  the  basic 
necessities  and  oppor  unities  Involved  In 
our  growing  educat  onal  system.  Our 
Nation  has  grown  an(  prospered  because 
of  our  insistence  upon  full  and  Improving 
educational  facilities  and  programs  for 
all,  regardless  of  e  »nonilc  or  social 
circumstances. 

In. recent. years,  oir  local,  State,  and 
Fedeial  gpVenunents  have  acted,  under 
a  shared  responslbUli  y,  to  expand  these 
facilities  and  progran  a  to  reach  both  the 
regular  students  and  hose  who,  for  vari- 
ous individual  reasoni ,  have  not  benefited 
from  ongoing  prograi  is. 

Dropouts  and  und(  rachlevers  have  re- 
ceived special  attentli  tn  in  the  realization 
that  our  society  and  iconomy  as  a  whole 
siiffers  when  even  on  s  citizen  is  not  able 
to  produce  at  his  fi;  11  capacity  because 
of  the  lack  of  specia  ized  educational  or 
vocational  training.  Each  such  person 
represents  a  tragic  '  iraste  of  a  national 
resource,  a  loss  wl  Ich  can  never  be 
recovered. 

In  response  to  this  need,  the  90th  Con- 
gress has  adopted  and  extended  many 
constructive  progran  b  which  will  benefit 
our  local  school  systei  as.  I  supported  each 
of  these  bills  on  the  House  floor.  A  brief 
listing  of  the  measurra^follows: 

First,  the  Higher  Sducation  Amend- 
ments of  1967,  '  rhich  coordinate, 
broaden,  and  streng  hen  programs  for 
the  training  and  inprovement  of  the 
qualifications  of  teac  lers; 

Second,  an  act  to  :  mprove  the  college 
work-study  program; 

Third,  the  Vocatic  nal  Rehabilitation 
Amendments  of  1967  and  1968  to  extend 
and  expand  State  reli  ftbilitatlon  services, 
to  establish  the  Natioi  lal  Center  for  Deaf- 
Blind  Youths  and  Ad  ults,  to  provide  as- 
sistance for  migrator;  agricultural  work- 
ers; and  to  provide  i  or  more  goods  and 
services  for  the  hatdicapped; 

Fourth,  the  Elemen  :ary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendm  >nts  of  1967,  to 
strengthen.  Improve,  and  extend  assist- 
ance programs  for  e  ementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools; 

Fifth,  the  Nationa  School  Lunch  Act 
amendments,  to  expa  id  food  service  pro- 
grams for  children  a  ad  to  allow  for  the 
appropriations  for  same  of  these  pro- 
grams imder  Healti.  Education,  and 
Welfare  functions  n  ther  than  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  <  ppropriations  as  in 
the  past;  and 

Sixth,  Higher  Eduction  Act  amend- 
ments which  provid(  immediate  assist- 
ance for  students  ei  rolling  this  month 
imder  student  assists  nee  programs. 
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In  addition  to  these  public  laws  the 
House  has  passed  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  and  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968,  which 
are  being  considered  in  a  conference 
committee.  Tlie  adult  education  amend- 
ments and  two  measures  to  expand  and 
clarify  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram to  reach  children  not  now  benefit- 
ing and  to  prevent  discrimination  in  the 
operation  of  this  program  have  also 
passed  the  House  and  are  now  before 
the  Senate. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  I 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  my  time  during 
the  90th  Congress  wortclng  on  the  fund- 
ing of  these  programs.  This  has  meant 
hours,  days,  and  weeks  of  testimony  and 
subcommittee  deliberations.  This  por- 
tion of  my  work  is  most  gratifying  and 
rewarding  with  the  realization  of  the 
educational  needs  of  our  great  Nation. 

There  are  pending  before  the  appro- 
priate committees  a  number  of  bills,  in- 
cluding legislation  which  I  have  spon- 
sored, providing  for  revenue  sharing  with 
local  and  State  governing  bodies  that 
could  result  in  block  grant  educational 
programs.  Block  grant  sissistance  would 
help  eliminate  redtape  and  bureaucratic 
delays  that  have  become  commonplace 
under  many  of  the  present  categorical 
matching  grant  programs. 
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or   NZW    JIBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  16.  196 ff 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  northern  New 
Jersey  was  the  site  of  many  battles  be- 
tween the  Continental  Army  and  the 
forces  of  the  British. 

In  one  of  the  most  pitched  battles  of 
those  times  was  the  one  in  which  the 
members  of  the  Continental  Army,  un- 
der the  command  of  Col.  George  Baylor, 
were  attacked  by  a  vastly  superior  force 
of  British  troops  during  the  night  and  in 
which  some  54  of  the  Americans  were 
killed  or  taken  prisoner.  This  became 
known  as  Baylor's  Massacre. 

A  year  ago,  in  July,  a  group  of  college 
students  were  engaged  by  the  Bergen 
County  officials  to  conduct  a  research 
project  cataloging  the  historic  sites  in 
Bergen  County  and  to  determine  the 
existence  of  a  mass  grave  of  these  Ameri- 
cans. After  studying  various  maps  and 
documents,  they  began  excavations  in 
what  they  believed  was  the  general  area 
of  the  graves  of  these  men. 

In  August  1967,  the  first  find  was  made 
when  a  better  part  of  a  human  skeleton 
was  uncovered,  but  because  of  the  crowd- 
ing by  a  curious  public,  work  was  stopped. 
Two  weelK  later,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Bergen  County  Historical  Society, 
excavation  was  resumed  and  many  skele- 
tons and  other  evidence  was  uncovered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  report  on  this  massacre 
and  the  excavation  of  the  burial  site  was 


made  to  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders, 
Bergen  County,  N.J.,  by  Freeholder  D. 
Bennett  Mazur.  and  museum  director. 
Bergen  County  Historical  Society.  Wajme 
M.  Daniels.  This  report  was  published  in 
February  1968,  and  Is  a  very  valuable  his- 
torical document  with  relation  to  the 
early  history  of  Bergen  County,  a  part  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in 
Congress. 

I  would  like  to  include  the  text  of  this 
report  as  part  of  my  remarks  and  have  it 
included  in  the  Congressional  Rkcord.  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, who  should  find  it  Interesting 
reading  and  containing  historical  in- 
formation of  an  era  in  American  history, 
dating  back  190  years. 

The  report  follows: 

Batlos's  Dxaooons  Massackb,  SxpmcBEi  28, 

1778 — ESCATAHON     or    TRB    BUXtAL    SRX 

(A  report  to  the  board  of  chOMn  freeliolden, 

Bergen  County,  NJ.) 

(By  D.  Bennett  Mazur) 

THX  DiscovmT 

On  the  evening  of  September  28,  1778,  ap- 
proximately 120  Dragoons  of  the  Continental 
Army,  under  the  Command  of  Col.  Oeorge 
Baylor,  were  bivouacked  In  six  bams  and  out- 
buildings along  what  was  then  called  Overkill 
Road  and  now  known  as  River  Vale  Road. 
These  men  were  attacked  by  a  vastly  superior 
force  of  British  troops  during  the  night  in 
which  some  54  of  the  Americans  were  killed 
or  taken  prisoner.  The  Incident  became 
known  as  "Baylor's  Massacre."' 

An  unknown  number  of  these  men,  re- 
ported to  be  between  40  and  60  were  alleged 
to  have  been  burled  In  tanning  vats  In  the 
neighborhood,  the  location  of  which  was  lost 
to  history  by  the  removal  of  the  miUstone 
which  once  marked  the  site. 

In  the  spring  of  1967,  a  Mr.  Thomas  De- 
marest  of  Old  Tappan  wrote  me  that  he 
thought  he  Imew  the  location  of  the  mus 
grave.  He  was  alarmed  because  the  par- 
ticular tract  of  land  had  been  sub-divided 
for  housing  development  and  the  developer 
was  installing  storm  sewers  and  doing  exten- 
sive earth  moving.  It  was  Mr.  Demarest's  fear 
that  the  graveslte  would  be  lost  forever  If 
the  work  were  to  be  continued. 

It  was  not  until  the  last  week  in  July  that 
the  opportunity  presented  itself  to  investi- 
gate the  matter.  Three  college  students; 
James  Pay  of  Upper  Saddle  River,  Richard 
Slegel  of  River  Vale,  and  Brett  Dankoff  of 
Tenafly  had  been  employed  by  the  County 
to  conduct  a  research  project  cataloguing 
historic  sites  in  Bergen  and  they  were  as- 
signed to  verify  Mr.  Demarest's  contentions. 
Interviews  were  conducted  with  several  aged 
residents  of  the  area  who  "knew  of"  the  loca- 
tion. Their  testimony,  together  with  old  maps 
gave  us  a  general  Idea  of  the  location.  This 
location  was  deduced  to  be  somewhere  In  the 
point  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  inter- 
section of  River  Vale  Road  and  the  Hacken- 
sack  River  at  a  point  where  Old  Tappan 
Road  croases  the  Hackensack  and  Intersects 
River  Vale  Road. 

According  to  a  book  on  the  subject  of  Tan- 
ning operations'  of  the  period,  such  vata 
would  have  had  to  be  constructed  on  the 
bank  of  a  river  or  a  stream  to  assure  a  good 
water  supply,  since  water  for  the  tanning 
solution  had  to  be  lifted  from  the  river  by 
hand.    The    tanning    operation    Itself    was 
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'  The  Revolutionary  War  in  the  Hacken- 
sack Valley.  Adrian  Lelby.  Rutgers  University 
Press.  1862. 

'Tanning  Operation  in  the  United  Statet 
Before  1840,  Library  of  Congress. 


uBuaUy  comprised  of  three  bogheads  sunk 
into  the  ground,  each  containing  a  varying 
concentration  of  solution.  A  fourth  7**  above 
the  surface  was  for  a  liming  solution  to 
Dreoare  the  skins  for  tanning  by  removing 
hair  and  fatty  matter.  A  mlUstone  was  em- 
ployed to  grind  bark  for  the  tannic  acid  and 
oyster  or  clam  shelU  for  the  lime. 

It  wa«  assumed  that  the  chore  of  carrying 
as  many  as  60  bodies  any  dlrt*nce  would 
have  overwhelmed  those  few  AmerlcanB 
avaUable  to  perform  the  task,*  and  that  the 
vau  would  have  been  «ady-"^«  .f*'"" 
close  at  hand.  On  Thursday,  July  20th,  the 
young  men.  together  with  ThomasDemarest, 
began  exploratory  digging.  They  dug 
tS»ee  along  the  banks  of  the  river  and 
made  experimental  test  holes  ln.*«"C^„°i 
disturbances  of  earth  strata  which  might 
indicate  an  earlier  excavation. 

Plagued  by  insects,  heat  and  skepticism, 
they  continued  for  two  weeks  untu  on  Au- 
gust 7th  after  directions  had  been  given  to 
abandon  the  search  at  the  close  of  the  day. 
one  last  experimental  hole  was  tried  wid  It 
revealed  a  human  thigh  bone  about  two  feet 
below  the  surface.  I  had  thU  »dentlfled  by 
the  county  Medical  Examiner,  Dr.  Lawrence 
Denson  and  by  nightfall  the  better  part  of  a 
human  skeleton,  lying  on  its  back  was  re- 
vealed. The  next  day  the  remainder  of  the 
bones  were  revealed  along  ^^th  »ome  very 
fine  arUfacte.  an  assortment  of  buttons  and 
a  silver  stock  buckle. 

At  this  Juncture  the  Bergen  County  His- 
torical Society  asked  us  to  continue 
c^ous  public  was  crowding  the  site  making 
work  difficult  and  creating  risks  to  discovery, 
ao  I  directed  that  all  digging  be  stopped  unUl 
we  could  avail  ourselves  of  professional 
aaslstanee.  _, 

At  this  junction  the  Bergen  Couo*y^™- 
torical  Society  asked  us  to  continue  wltti  tte 
excavation  and  recommended  Mr  Wayn« 
Daniels,  their  museum  director,  as  the  Proj- 
ect archeologlat.  He  was  retained  a^wo 
weeks  later  work  was  resumed.  His  report  is 
Included  in  this  paper. 

HISTORXCAI.    BACKCROTTND 

The  dUcovery  focused  attention  of  local 
historians  on  the  background  of  the  mas- 
sacre and  research  has  evolved  a  fascinating 
storv  of  human  failure  and  miUtary  tragedy. 
Boytor  at  Old  Tappan.  a  lengthy  Paper  by 
Edward  O.  MUls  of  New  York  City,  which  will 
sS)n  be  pubUshed  by  K-S  Publications  of 
^^x  166.  saddle  River.  New  Jersey.  t«lls 
the  story  In  all  Its  details.  I  wlU  summarize 

It  here.  ^_  . . 

Col.  Oeorge  Baylor  was  only  26  yeara  old 
in  the  summer  of  1778.  He  had  no  mUltary 
experience  other  than  his  short  service  as  an 
aide  to  General  Washington  before  he  was 
given  command  of  a  regiment.  As  his  second 
m    ctMnmand.    Washington   assigned    Major 
Alexander   Clough.   a   seasoned   soldier   who 
was  one  of  Washington's  intelUgence  officers. 
The  reglmenlH-the  Third  Virginia  Dragoons, 
the    Third    Continental    Dragoons    or    Lady 
Washington's    Guards,    was    assigned    light 
duties — reoonnalsance    and    escort.    It    was 
UghUy  armed.  The  men  carried  sabers  and 
there  were  a  few  pistols— but  no  muskets  at 
this  early  date.  Both  Baylor  and  Clough  per- 
formed these  Intelligence  functions  and  the 
regiment  at  thU  particular  period  at  times 
kept  outposts  as  far  south  as  Port  Lee.  The 
regiment  Itself  was  often  at  the  outpost  m 
Paramus.  „ 

During  the  summer  of  1778,  the  Dragoons 
were  stationed  at  New  Bridge  where  Major 
Clough  was  instructed  to  question  any  and 
aU  going  into  New  York  City.  He  was  fur- 
ther requested  by  Washington  to  re«nilt 
spies   to   gather   Information   in   New  York. 


This  created  some  conflict  with  local  Pa^lot 
mlUtla  who  resented  dough's  deaimgs  with 
shady  characters  and  were  suspicious  of  his 
motives.  Washington,  himself,  had  to  request 
local  mUltla  to  cease  interfering  with 
dough's  mission.*  .»  ,„, 

in  September  of  1778,  the  British  sent  for- 
aging  expeditions  into   New   Jersey    Wwt- 
chester   and   Long   Island   to  provision   the 
British  Army  In  New  York  and  also  to  pro- 
vide for  an  expeditionary  force  being  sent 
by  Clinton  to  the  West  Indies.  The  area  be- 
tween the  Hackensack  River  and  the  Hudson 
River  was  selected  since  it  offered  the  op- 
portunity of  keeping  botH  flaJikB  covered  by  a 
rtver  whUe  moving  from  South  to  North.  Five 
thousand  troops  under  comwaUls  were  sent 
over  from  New  York  on  the  22nd.  They  took 
up  entrenched  positions  from  New  Bridge 
(River  Edge)    to  Liberty  Pole    (Englewood) 
and  began  sending  out  their  foraging  parties. 
The   ContlnentaU   Immediately   set   up    a 
perimeter  of  troops  from  Newark  to  Clarka- 
town  on  the  HudK)n.  The  3rd  Dragoons  at 
Paramus  were  part  of  that  arc.  .  _  „„_ 

On  September  27th.  Baylor  moved  to  Har- 
ingtown  where  he  felt  he  could  better  watch 
ttie  British.  He  took  quarters  with  Clough  In 
the  home  of  CorneUus  Harlng,  a  known  Tory. 
whUe  his  men  were  quartered  in  six  build- 
ings along  the  road.  He  posted  a  guard  at 
the  bridge  across  the  Hackensack  and  set  out 
a  small  patrol,  but  posted  no  sentries  to  the 
West.  He  allowed  his  men  to  remove  the 
saddles  from  theU-  mounts  and  to  una«^' 
hardly  the  sort  of  security  measures  to  take 
in  enemy  territory.  The  son  of  the  farmer 
also  warned  Col.  Baylor  of  the  proximm  of 
the  British,  but  he  paid  no  further  tieed. 

When  word  reached  ComwalUs  of  the 
proximity  of  Continentel  troops  to  the  North 
and  West  he  decided  w  move  immediately, 
since  his  foraging  parties  would  be  in  danger. 
His  object  was  to  attack  four  hundred  Amer- 
leans  at  Tappan,  under  Lt.  Col.  Gilbert 
Cooper  and  took  his  troops  up  Schrallen- 
berg  Road  (the  militia,  unknown  to  him.  had 
Withdrawn)  while  Major  General  Grey  with 
four  regiments  proceeded  up  Klnderkamack 
Road  to  attack  from  the  West 

The  personaUty  of  Major-General  Charles 
Grey  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  events 
of  the  night.  He  was  known  as  the  ughest 
man  In  America,"  and  evidently  did  not  earn 
this  sobriquet  for  his  physical  appearances 
alone.'  At  PaoU  a  year  earUer.  he  had  led  his 
light  infantry  In  a  night  attack  with  the 
flints  removed  from  their  rifles  to  keep  them 
from  accidentally  firing  and  alarming  Gen- 
eral Anthony  Wayne's  troops  and  forcing 
them  also  to  rely  on  the  bayonet.  For  the 
massacre  that  resulted,  he  gained  a  new  nick- 
name, "No-Fimt"  Grey. 

Out  of  the  massacre  of  Paoll  came  a  bitter 
rivalry  Shortly  afterwards,  Wayne's  troops 
sent  word  to  the  British  Ught  Infantry  to 
•be  on  their  guard  as  no  quarter  would  be 
shown  them."  The  Light  Infantry  or  Ught 
Bobs"  as  they  were  known,  stained  the  white 
feathers  on  their  helments  red  to  spare  other 
units  from  the  Continental's  revenge.  The 
light  infantry  battoUons  were  formed  from 
the  Ught  companies  of  each  regiment  in  the 
army.  They  were  very  fast  and  provided  great 

flexibiUty.  

At  Germantown,  Wayne's  troops  were  mer- 
ciless against  the  Light  Infantry  and  had 


•  Pension  records  Indicate  that  mllltla 
Capt.  John  Hartng  said  he  was  detaUed  to 
help  bury  the  men. 


«0  W  417,  Papers  of  George  Washington, 
Library  of  Congress.  „    „ 

'"After  his  (Grey's)  arrival  in  New  York, 
his  first  act  was  to  advise  his  superiors  that, 
in  any  engagement  In  which  he  was  the  com- 
manding officer,  the  assignment  would  be 
carried  out  with  the  maximum  cruelty  per- 
mitted by  the  then  recognized  rules  of  war- 
fare One  of  the  maxims  of  that  code  .  .  . 
was  that  in  a  night  attack,  no  Quarter  would 
be  given."  Baylor  at  Old  Tappan.  unpubUshed 
paper  by  Edward  O.  Mills. 


to  be  restrained  from  kllUng  prtsonera  by 
their  officers.  This  stirred  the  Ught  latantxy 
still  further  so  that  at  the  Battle  of  Mon- 
mouth  Courthouse,  when  ordered  to  charge, 
they  outran  their  support  and  had  to  be 
rescued— much  to  their  embarrassment— by 
Grenadiers.  Their  hatred  of  rebeU  became 
so  great  that  when  the  British  Peace  Com- 
mlKion  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  they  rioted 
in  the  streets  In  protest,  and  hung  Lord 
North  and  Lord  Germalne  in  effigy. 

It  was  these  same  light  infantry  men  who 
were  in  the  vanguard  of  General  Gr«ys  col- 
umn as  It  proceeded  north,  unaware  of  the 
inexperienced,  poorly  armed  dragoons  sleep- 
ing in  their  path.  When  the  word  reached 
Grey  of  their  presence  he  decided  to  attack 
them  immediately.  «_„„« 

In  Grey's  column  were  the  Second  Battalion 
of  Light  Infantry,  the  Second  Battalion  of 
the  Grenadiers,  the  33rd  and  64th  Regiments 
of  Foot  and  a  small  detachment  of  cavalry. 
Grey  ordered  his  light  Infantry  to  attack  from 
two  sides.  Major  John  Maltland  vrtth  six  com- 
panies continued  along  the  road  to  MU  or 
capture  the  entire  patrol  stationed  at  Vm 
bridge.  Major  Turner  Straubenzee,  with  the 
remaining  six  companies  was  led  by  Tory 
guides  along  pathvrays  and  narrow  }^^^^ 
the  dragoon  encampments  from  the  vvw 
where  the  Edgewood  Country  Club  now  exists. 
At  2  00  A.M.  the  attack  was  launched. 

The  cry  of  "Kill  Him!  Kill  Him!"  and 
•Skiver  Him!"  went  up  as  the  Light  Infantry 
surrounded  the  barns  and  went  to  work. 
A  few  shots  were  fired  from  pistols  and  a 
feeble  defense  with  sabers  was  made.  Same 
of  the  dragoons  attempted  to  hide  under 
the  hay  in  the  barns  but  were  bayonetted  and 
bayonetted  untU  the  blood  was  said  to  have 
run  through  the  floor  boards  and  collected 
m  puddles  on  the  ground  below.  Some  men 
were  taken  prisoners,  some  escaped.  Many 
were  wounded,  some  as  many  as  sixteen 
times.'  Accounts  indicate  that  about  fifteen 
were  killed,  on  the  spot  and  some  died  later. 
The  British  clubbed  theh-  prisoners  and  bayo- 
netted  them   but   few   of   the  wounds   were 

fatal 

Colonel  Baylor  and  Major  dough  were 
backed  into  the  chimney  of  the  farmhouse 
in  which  they  were  bUleted  and  eventually 
cut  down  vrtth  bayonets.  Clough  died  of  his 
wounds  several  days  later  and  Baylor  of  his 
wounds  two  years  afterwards.  Both  were  re- 
leased by  the  British  before  their  death.  The 
prisoners  and  wounded  were  aU  taken  come 
daylight  to  Tappan  (by  way  of  Orangetown) 
where  the  church  was  converted  Into  a  hos- 

nltal  ^ 

On  October  6th,  after  reports  reached  Phil- 
adelphia of  the  tragedy.  Congress  decided  to 
investigate.  A  resolution  was  passed  that  the 
Governor  of  New  Jersey.  William  Livingston, 
be  directed  to  inquire.  Both  Livingston  and 
Washington  requested  Major  General  Lord 
Stirling.  Commanding  Officer  of  the  area  to 
direct  the  investigation.  Stirling  sent  Di. 
David  Griffith,  surgeon  and  chaplain  oi  tne 
Virginia  Brigade  to  get  affidavits  from  s^ 
of  the  troopers  and  officers  who  had  escaped. 
Accounts  of  the  number  klUed  or  taken 
prisoner  kept  rising  and  word  of  the  massacre 
spread  both  throughout  the  Colonies  and  to 
England  it  was  reported  that  any  credit  due 
to  the  Ught  Infantry  "was  entirely  burtea 
in  the  barbarity  of  their  behavior."  • 

Dr    Griffith's  account  became  the  official 
version  of  the  losses  actuaUy  Incurred.  Out 


«  pvt  Julian  King  received  16  stab  wounds, 
George  WyllU  and  Southward  CuUency  each 
received  12  wounds.  The  Remembrancer .  pg. 
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■  This  same  building  was  used  two  years 

later  for  the  trial  of  MaJ.  John  Andre  and 

his  sentencing  to  be  executed.  o*„«,* 

•  Prom  a  letter  from  Col.  Charies  Stuart 

to  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Bute. 
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XNTIODUCrOXT  QOMMXKTS 

(By  Wayne  M.  Daniels) 
After  two  weeks  of  exploratory  excavation 
the  first  htunan  remains  at  the  Blauvelt  Tan- 
nery-Baylor's Dragoons  Burial  Site  were  un- 
earthed on  August  7,  1967.  On  August  aand, 
Mr.  Thomas  Demarest,  Archeologlcal  Asso- 
ciate, and  myself,  ArcheoIogUt.  began  the 
concentrated  archeologlcal  site  excavation.  In 
view  of  the  special  and  ununusual  nature 
of  the  project,  several  practtcee  were  insti- 
tuted. 

The  first  was  a  voluntary  seven  day  week 
because  of  the  i4>proach  of  fall,  and  to  pro- 
vide security  for  the  site  which  rapidly  be- 
came well  known  throughout  the  County. 
The  second  was  the  acceptance  and  selection 
of  a  voluntary  work  force  of  adults  and  young 
people,  partly  because  of  an  unprecedented 
local  interest  in  the  project,  but  primarily 
because  completion  ci  the  project  would 
have  been  impoeaible  any  other  way.  Theae 
volunteers  were  extensively  schooled  in  stra- 
tigraphy. excavatloD  techniques,  and  artifact 
Indentlflcattoo.  As  they  became  more  profl- 
cent.  they  were  advanced  to  more  reapcosl- 
Ue  poaitions.  A  conservative  eettmate  of  the 
total  number  o(  work  hour  expended  by 
these  volanteers  is  from  8.600-8.000  hours. 
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Our  "Bsffnlan"  who  stayed  with  the  project 
despite  all  adversttlss  number  about  88.  with 
periodic  help  from  about  60  more,  llie  value 
of  theae  good  people  U  obvious  from  the 
above  flgtvea.  Tlie  project  would  have  been 
tmpoeslble  to  complete  without  their  efforts 
and  good  wlU. 

An  educational  program  was  also  instt- 
tuted  because  cS  the  unprecedented  voltmie 
at  visitors  to  the  site.  A  portable  dlq>lay  at 
artifacts  in  dsar  plastic  boxss  was  created 
and  a  special  weather-proof  hoiising  and 
framework  erected  to  allow  the  three  Intact 
dragoons  in  tannsry  vat  No.  a  to  be  viewed. 
School  gronpe  and  Scout  groupa  came  from 
as  far  away  as  Hackensack  and  Suffem.  One 
group  from  Hillsdale  included  more  than 
aoo  fourth  graders.  No  count  was  kept  of 
vlsltora  but  there  could  not  have  been  leas 
than  8600  adults  and  children  and  the  num- 
ber may  have  been  as  high  as  7000.  In  this 
manner,  many  were  allowed  to  wltnees  an 
experience  in  living  history  enacted  before 
their  eyes,  an  event  that  may  never  again 
come  to  Bergen  County. 

AaCHXOLOOICAL  PaOCKOUSX  AND  TXCHNIQTJV 

At  the  outset  a  grid  pattern  was  projected 
covering  the  probable  area  of  excavation.  In 
the  Interests  of  time  and  because  of  the  neg- 
ative probability  of  excayatlon  In  adjacent 
or  related  areas,  a  master  grid  system  con- 
sisting of  a  surveyed  one  thousand  foot 
square  subdivided  into  decimal  units  was 
rejected  in  favor  of  a  simple  grid  divided 
into  six  foot  squaree.  The  base  line  of  the 
grid  was  projected  at  the  waters'  edge  on 
the  river  bank  parallel  to  the  Immediately 
adjacent  portion  of  the  Hackensack  River. 
Each  square  within  the  grid  Is  identifiable  by 
alphabetical-numerical  co-ordinates  to  give 
the  whole  area  a  frame  of  reference.  A  plot 
map  was  drawn  and  a  record  of  the  area  kept 
on  that  map  as  work  progressed.  A  supple- 
mentary map  showing  the  original  topog- 
raphy of  the  area  at  the  time  of  colonial  oo« 
cupation  will  be  prepared. 

Stratigraphy  of  the  area  was  explored  as 
the  first  step  of  actual  excavation.  Teat  holes 
dug  by  the  exploratory  party  were  examined 
and  the  site  excavation  began  with  digging 
out  squares  C-1.  C-2,  C-3,  and  C-4.  This 
accomplished  the  standard  teclinlque  of  in- 
dividual grid  square  exploration  and  a  type 
of  large  scale  trenching  at  the  same  time. 
Since  C-1  spanned  the  concrete  culvert  layed 
in  about  July,  1966,  we  were  assured  of  be- 
ginning our  excavation  In  back-filled  soil 
and  gradually  working  Into  the  original  soil. 
In  this  manner  the  specific  stratigraphy  of 
the  area  could  be  most  safely  profiled  and 
studied  so  that  disturbed  areas  would  be 
readily  recognizable  when  encountered. 

Throughout  the  excavation  six  3'  by  6' 
screens  of  V4"  mesh  were  used  to  sift  all 
surface  soil  (humas  and  topsoll)  and  all 
soil  from  disturbed  areas,  regardless  of  the 
chronological  period  of  dlstiirbance.  This 
technique  produced  a  significant  percentage 
of  the  artifacts  recovered,  virtually  all  of 
the  shell,  and.  In  the  case  of  Dragoons  jt2 
and  »6.  the  majority  of  their  skeletal  re- 
mains, (see :  deecripttons  of  skeletal  remains) . 

Excavation  techniquee  varied  considerably, 
depending  on  the  circumstances.  In  the  case 
of  formerly  plowed  ground  encotintered  up- 
stream from  the  tannery  vats  and  back-filled 
soil  placed  below  and  around  the  culvert, 
the  stratigraphy  had  been  destroyed  by  those 
disturbances.  Consequently  the  soil  was  re- 
moved carefully  with  shovels  and  screened 
for  artifacts.  The  same  was  done  In  pe- 
ripheral testings  of  presxmuibly  undlstiubed 
areas,  and  in  checking  presumably  undis- 
turbed areas  below  disturbed  areas. 

Fine  excavation  was  accomplished  with 
small  6"  trowels,  clay  sculptors'  tools,  and 
brushes.  Whisk  brushes,  normally  used  as 
an  aid  In  fli^e  excavation  were  uselees  since 
the  soil  has  a  high  clay  content  and  such 
bnishlng   only  served  to  burnish  the  eoil 
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rather  than  gently  remove  It.  Sculptors'  tools 
of  metal  wire  and  wood  more  than  adequately 
replaced  the  stiff  brushss. 

A  mixture  of  both  profiUng  (vertical  plan- 
ing) and  planing  (horlaonUl  planing)  was 
used  to  "read"  the  soU  and  Its  stratigraphy. 
roT  example,  profiling  was  the  only  prac- 
tical way  to  delineate  the  vat  walls  or  the 
bracing  around  the  fulcrum  post  of  the  tan- 
nery stone.  Planing  was  the  only  way  to  dis- 
inter the  Dragoons  who  were  intact.  Since 
these  men  had  been  burled  within  vats,  both 
techniques  were  used  adjacent  to  each  other. 


SIR  aavixw 
The  first  occupanta  of  thU  site  were  the 
Amerinds,    Tappan    Indians    of    the    I*nl- 
Lenspe.  This  U  adequately  testified  to  by  the 
quantities  of  fiint  chips,  fire  broken  and  dis- 
colored stone,  projectile  points,  Jasper  hide 
scrapers,  a  stone  knife,  and  a  stone  gorget. 
Earthenware  fired  pottery  shards  were  foxmd 
throughout  the  area  and  are  exclusively  of 
the   Bowman's    Brook    type,   stamped,    im- 
pressed, and  incised.  These  artifacts  point 
to  the  Woodland  period,  before  contact  with 
Europeans,     with     the     exception     of     one 
Lamoka    proJectUe    point,    made    of    clear 
qtutfta.  The  areas  bearing  Amerind  artlfacU 
were    aU    disturbed    during    various    later 
periods  of  occupation,  with  the  exception 
of  the  south  bank  of  the  stream  replaced 
by  the  culvert.  There  Is  no  opportunity  to 
extensively  excavate  this  area,  so  It  will  be 
left  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible  for 
future  potenUal  excavation. 

The  American  colonial  period  was  marked 
by  the  erection  of  a  tannery,  presumably 
touUt  and  operated  by  Arte  BUuvelt  during 
or  before  1758.  when  he  was  lUted  as  a  cord- 
walner (shoemaker).  Considerable  specific 
daU  was  obtained  by  profiling  the  tannery 
vats  and  the  molds  or  stains  of  their 
structural  members,  and  the  posiUoning  of 
their  nails.  .  .    , 

The  three  vats  were  built  by  digging  a  hole 
larger  than  the  desired  size  of  the  vat  and 
constructing  a  rectangular  vat  of  upright 
posts  covered  on  the  inside  with  boards  1  ' 
to  1V4"  thick.  The  vat  was  then  back-fllled 
aroxind  the  outside  with  care  taken  to  place 
as  many  stones  as  poesible  directly  against 
the  vat  wall  for  bracing,  since  the  vat  was  to 
be  fUled  with  water. 

The   tannery   stone,   handcut   from  sand- 
stone about  4V4'  in  diameter  and  16"  thick 
served  to  crush  oak  and  hemlock  bark  Into 
powder  called  tannin.  Alternate  layers  of 
tannin   and   hide  were   placed  in  the   vats 
which  were  then  filled  with  water  and  the 
long  tft""inB  process  began.  Evidence  of  the 
stone's  former  locaUon  was  a  depression  on 
the  rise  upetream  from,  and  adjacent  to  the 
vats.  According  to  tradition,  the  stone  was 
removed  at  about  the  turn  of  this  century, 
but  the  depression  It  made  as  It  settled  for 
a  century  and  a  half  was  the  most  important 
clue  to  locating  the  entire  site.  (The  stone 
now  rests  in  front  of  Holdrum  School,  River- 
vale,  N.J.).-  The  large   vertical   fulcrum  or 
pivot  poet  hole  was  found  intact  for  about 
one  foot  of  its  depth  which  was  removed  by 
cultivation,  the  area  having  been  a  corn  field 
untU  about  30  years  ago.  OrtglnaUy  a  hori- 
zontal boom  or  axle  was  attached  to  this  poet 
and  ran  through  the  center  of  the  tannery 
stone    which    stood    upright    on    edge    and 
was    drawn    In    a     circle    by     a    draught 
animal  to  crush  the  tan  bark.  The  fulcrum 
post  was  originaUy  16  inches  in  diameter, 
and   very   heavily   braced   with   stone  below 
ground  and  extended  perhaps  3V4  to  4  feet 
below  ground  level.  An  additional  poet  mold 
approxlmatrty  eight  feet  from  the  fulcrum 
poet  mold  has  been  found  and  U  unexplained 
at  this  time. 

Artifacts  from  the  tannery  Include  hall 
of  a  curved  hide  scraping  or  fleshing  knife, 
an  Iron  hide  hook  \ised  to  remove  and  turn 
over  the  heavy,  soaked  hides  in  the  vats. 
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and  about  40  hand  wrought  nails  from  the 
vat 

Hides  were  normaUy  waahed  in  limewater 
to  loosen  hair  and  fieah.  Evidence  of  thU 
practice  was  found  in  the  large  quantity  of 
oyster  shell  fragments  (about  10  to  16 
pounds)  found  at  the  site.  None  were  found 
on  the  immediate  surface  of  the  ground,  but 
where  the  vats  were  filled  In,  the  soU  was 
Invariably  heavily  mixed  with  shell,  pre- 
served by  being  buried. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  tannery 
was  abandoned,  possibly  when  the  property 
came  into  the  hands  of  ComeUus  D.  Blau- 
velt, later  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Bergen  Cotinty 
MiUtla    This  was  confirmed  archeologically 
by  a  thick   (1"  to  3")   layer  of  leaf  mold 
found  at  the  bottom  of  one  comer  of  vat  #1. 
If  abandoned,  the  drifting  leaves  would  have 
collected  in  the  empty  vat.  This  helps  to 
clarify  the  presence  of  the  skeletal  remains 
of  six  men  In  the  veto.  This  improvised  bur- 
ial is  a  product  of  Baylor's  Massacre,  and  the 
abandoned  vats  must  have  offered  a  ready 
made  grave  for  a  field  burial  by  the  Bergen 
County  Militia,  especially  with  the  British 
only  4  miles  away.  The  remains  and  the  arti- 
facts found  with  them  are   described   In  a 
separate  section,  but  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  pewter  buttons  (%6"  diameter)   in 
the  best  condition  from  vat  #2  bore  a  "BD" 
monogram,  and  were  of  a  type  often  pro- 
duced in  America  under  private  contract  for 
various  unlU  of  the  Continental  Army.  Aside 
from  aU  other  corroboratory  evidence  these 
buttons  definitely  Identify  the  buried  men 
as  members  of  Baylor's  Dragoon  Regiment 
(Third  Regiment  of  Ught  Horse) .  Two  men 
were  found  in  vat  #1.  three  men  in  vat  #2, 
and  one  man  in  vat  it  3.  They  were  arbitrarily 
assigned  numbers  for  ease  of  identification 
and  frame  of  reference.  There  U  reason  to 
believe  that  dragoon  Jt2  (vat  itl)  was  disin- 
terred in  alDout  1918  by  a  boy  then  about  ten 
years  old,  and  re-interred  by  that  same  lad 
upon  the  order  of  his  Irate  father.  This  would 
explain  the  sound  but  scattered  condition  of 
that  body,  which  was  found  below  the  level 
of  later  disturbance,  and  the  presence  of  a 
twentieth  century  pocket  knife  near  it.  ThU 
story  was  brought  to  us  by  the  man  himseU. 
now  in  his  60'b,   and  vrtU  require  further 
study  and  interviews. 

Dragoon  «:6  and  Indeed  all  of  vat  US  were 
scraped  up  by  earth  moving  machinery  and 
iMickfllled  around  and  even  partially  under 
the  culvert.  The  only  means  of  recovering 
thU  body  was  to  excavate  the  entire  area  and 
carefuUy  screen  it.  Even  so,  less  than  60%  of 
dragoon  it  6  has  been  found,  and  all  of  that 
badly  broken  and  crushed. 

It  was  possible  to  carefully  excavate 
dragoons  #3.  #4.  and  #6  In  such  a  manner 
that  their  remains  were  exposed  In  exactly 
the  poeitlons  they  were  buried,  and  to  mark 
the  poeltion  of  each  of  their  buttons  as  they 
were  Mpoeed.  This  aspect  of  the  excavation 
took  a  speciaUy  trained  team  approximately 
18  days  to  complete. 

Artlfacto  found  with  the  skeletal  remains 
include  shirt,  breeches,  waistcoat,  regimen- 
tal coat  buttons  of  several  distinct  types,  and 
a  silver  stock  buckle.  As  previously  men- 
tioned, the  vats  were  full  of  shell  fragments 
which  tend  to  sweeten  the  soil  and  aid 
skeletal  preservation. 

At  this  time  there  is  every  reason  to  beUeve 
that  there  are  no  more  vaU  or  bodies  at  the 
Tannery  Site.  Test  trenching  around  the 
periphery  is  being  concluded  with  no  result 
other  than  sterile,  undisturbed  soil  and 
Amerind  artifacts.  Since  the  tannery  Is  the 
southerly  most  point  affected  by  the  Mas- 
sacre, which  actually  took  place  in  an  area 
about  V4  of  a  mUe  long.  It  seems  likely  that 
there  is  another  burial  somewhere  along 
Rlvervale  Road  in  a  northwesterty  direction. 
Within  modem  tbnes  the  northerly  area  of 
the  site  has  been  plovred  and  planted  as  a 
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cornfield,  eliminating  the  possibility  of 
studying  the  upper  stratigraphy  of  the  ar^. 
Installatton  of  a  culvert  to  channel  the 
stream  act  as  a  storm  drain,  and  Up  local 
springs'  severely  disrupted  portions  of  the  site, 
desecrated  one  of  the  dragoons  and  seriously 
reduced  the  productivity  of  the  excavation 
from  the  archeologlcal  viewpoint,  alter  the 
site  had  been  comparattvely  undUturbed 
for  187  years. 

Conditions  at  the  outset  of  excavation  were 
not  promising.  Most  such  "digs"  are  planned 
during  the  winter  and  begun  in  April  or  May 
to  allow  at  least  5  months  for  actual  excava- 
tion. However,  as  field  work  approaches  its 
conclusion  it  can  be  said  that  things  have 
gone  better  than  we  dared  h<^>e  for.  The  most 
Critical  areas  have  been  property  excavated 
and  the  informaUon  extracted  Is  highly 
rewarding. 

Until  this  time,  no  eighteenth  century  farm 
tannery  had  ever  been  excavated  in  America. 
All  information  of  thU  critical  aspect  of 
colonial  life  came  solely  from  documents  and 
European  precedents  of  the  period.  We  now 
know  a  great  deal  about  how  leather  was 
made  here  In  Bergen  County.  It  U  Interesting 
to  note  that  the  Tappen-Hackensack  area  viras 
a  major  producer  of  leather  for  the  Con- 
tinental Army  during  ite  formatlon^^ 

The  attack  upon  Colonel  Baylor's  Dragoon  s 
was  not  a  maasacre  in  the  conventional  sense, 
and  perhaps  It  has  been  misnamed.  Certainly 
documentary  evidence  referrtng  to  as  many  as 
twenty  bayonet  wounds  in  survivors  and  tne 
evidence  of  the  cause  of  death  of  dragoon 
#4  (see  AppcndU)  Indicate  that  a  more  care- 
fully chosen  term  might  be  "atrocity". 

The  fact  that  the  men  were  located  and 
Identified  as  troopers  of  Baylor's  Dragoons  Is 
of  considerable  historic  Importance.  The  fact 
that  at  least  five  bodies  were  not  found  is 
frustrating  by  answering  some  of  our  ques- 
Uons  vrtth  more  questions.  While  dragoon  #1 
has  every  appearance  of  being  an  officer  from 
his  buttons  and  stock  buckle,  the  only  officer 
recorded  as  having  been  klUed  in  the  action 
is  Major  Clough.  Washington's  chief  of  in- 
telligence for  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson 
River  supposedlv,  Clough  died  of  his  wounds 
after  the  massacre,  presumably  with  tne 
other  wounded  who  vrere  taken  to  Orange- 
town. 

There  are  sttll  areas  that  should  be  ex- 
cavated at  the  site.  We  do  not  now  beUeye 
them  to  be  crlUcal.  but  cannot  l)e  certain 
unless  they  are  explored.  These  include  what 
Is  left  of  the  bank  Itself,  the  rise  above  the 
tannery  vats,  the  previously  mentioned  area 
of  Amerind  occupation  and  the  area  100  to 
200  feet  inUnd  from  the  river.  The  advanced 
state  of  the  weather  precludes  any  posslbUlty 
of  working  extensively  In  these  areas. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  archeologlcal  excava- 
tion has  been  a  success.  Local  historians  have 
stated  that  they  consider  it  to  be  the  naost 
historically  Important  enterprUe  undertaken 
in  their  memory.  The  pubUc  and  certainly 
many  school  children  have  been  afforded  a 
remarkable  opportunity  to  witness  and  in- 
volve themselves  In  the  re-dlscovery  of  mvn 
who  gave  their  lives  to  give  life  *«  t^w^ 
country.  Of  equal  importance  is  the  fact  that 
a  governmental  unit,  the  Bergen  County 
Board  of  Freeholders,  has  endorsed  a  project 
to  keep  aUve  our  local  heritage,  for  perh^M 
the  first  time.  _.^^  . . 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  site  with  itt 
multtpUclty  of  historic  importance  can,  in 
one  fashion  or  another,  be  preserved,  and  a 
serious  effort  be  made  to  find  the  other  five 
slain  dragoons. 
Appinotx— SuMMABT  or  HtmAN  Remains 
AND  Associated  AaxtrAcrs 


DBACOON  NO.  1    (VAI  NO.  1) 

Skeletal  Remains  approximately  90%  oom- 

**  Estimated  Age  at  time  of  death.  40-80 
years. 
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■•tunated  Height.  SiB 

R«glinental  Co«t 
Silver  with  wood 
1 1/16"  dl&meter.  flat 

Waistcoat  Buttona 
With  bone  backer 
convex  face. 

Silver  With  bone 
diameter  convex  face 

Breeches  Buttons, 
of  sUver  gilt,  9/l«" 

Shirt  Buttons,  Bone 
•red),  Vi"  diameter 

Stock   Buckle 
nowers    decorative 
(Zacarlah  Brlgden, 

Comments:  It  seenu 
this  man  was  an 
nature  of  the  clothing 
buckle. 

DRAGOON  NO.  : 


Bxdttons,  Sheet  Sheflleltf 
b  tcker    ( decompoaed ) , 

raced. 

}beet  Sheffield  SUver 
(In  act),  9/16"  diameter 

bicker   (Intact),  9/16" 

pewter  with  trace* 
►ter. 
(originally  fabric  cov- 


Cist 
dl,  .meter. 


Ster  Ing 


r  ,oat. 
Bot  Con 


Sliver,   Hearts  & 

marked    "Z.B." 

Silversmith). 

virtually  certain  that 

offlter  by  reason  of  the 

auttons  and  th/ stock 

(VAT  NO.   1) 


Skeletal  RenuUns  t4>^roxlmately  S0%  com 
plete. 

Comments:  This  bolly 
Incomplete  and  may  b|ive 
the  time  of  burial. 


DSAGOON  NO.  : 


Pew  »r, 


Skeletal  Bemalna 
plete^ 

Estimated   Age   at 
years. 

Estimated  Height,  S 

Regimental    Coat 
1 H  "  dUuneter. 

Buttons,    Cast 
monogrammed   "BD 
bear  traces  of  silver 
foil,  bone  backer,  %" 

Comments :   The 
was  one  of  two  fount 
atypical.  The  smaller 
tons  were  apparently 
and   the   upper   gan 
been  a  short  reglment4l 
coat,  coatee,  or  stable 
tons  were  found  with 
No.  5  m  quantity 


ap:  iroxlmately  95%  com- 
ime   of  death,    16-17 


4". 
]  luttons. 


n 
I  lit. 


lai  se 


garmc  at 


9/16"    diameter. 
Intertwined  script. 
Also,  Sheet  Brass 
llameter. 

brass  coat  button 

m  vat  No.  2,  and  Is 

ewter  and  brass  but- 

on  both  breeches 

which   may   have 

coat,  sleeved  walst- 

,  icket.  The  same  but- 

Dragoons  No.  4  and 


DRAGOON  NO. 


Skeletal  Remalnfe 
plete. 

Estimated   Age   at 
years  ( height  unknow  t 

Buttons,  same  as 
In  diameter  with  a 
of  the  divided  quarters 

Fabric:  Beneath  the 
the  pewter  buttons  oi 

were  found  two „ 

white  wool  fabric  fron 
These  are  the  only 
site.  They  were  pr     . 
tlvely  confetant  molstu^ 
leal  salts  leaching 

Comments:   The  lowbr 
exception  of  the  pelvis 
decomposed.  His  skull 
dltlon   and   bears   a 
fracture.  The  portion 
fracture  lines  has  beer 
the  cranial  cavity  and 
an   experiment   with 
Musket  (2nb  model 
suspicious  nature  of  . 
military  shoulder  am 
fantry    during    the 
Comparison  of  the 
ture  showed   that   th« 
fitted  the  puncture 
showed  that  the 
have   been   produced 
standing.    The   muske 
strike  with  a  Jabbing  ; 
This  was  confirmed  at 
when  examination  of 
skull  revealed  a 
but  the  same  shape 
ture.    This    effect    is 
"echo".  He  would  have 
prone  with   his  head 
resting  on  a  firm  surface 
wound  and  the  echo 


was  scattered  and 
been  unclothed  at 


(VAT  NO.  a) 


Cast    Brass, 


(VAT  NO.  3) 


api  roxlmately  38%  com- 

lime   of   deftth.    18-19 

). 
;'3: 
liOi  izenge 


also  Pewter.    %" 
design  In  each 


pelvis,  under  two  of 

the  tall  of  the  coat 

ly  circular  scraps  of 

the  regimental  coat. 

Ic  artifacts  from  the 

id  by  the  compara- 

level.  and  by  chem- 

the  buttons. 

quarters,  with  the 

of  this  dragoon,  have 

is  in  excellent  oon- 

^arply   outlined   oval 

the  skull  within  the 

neatly  punched  Into 

is  partly  visible.  The 

British   Short  Land 

Bess),  a  typical 

fracture  prompted 

of  the  English   In- 

i  Jnerican    Revolution. 

butt  to  the  frac- 

butfs   toe   perfectly 

experimentation 

was  not   likely   to 

'  rhlle  the  victim  was 

Is   too  awkward   to 

ihotlon  at  that  height. 

the  time  of  disenteral 

i  he  reverse  side  of  the 

of  lesser  intensity, 

obposite  the  flrtt  frac- 

iometimes    called    an 

almoet  certainly  been 

turned   to   his   right, 

to  produce  both  the 

as  described.  He  was 


Brown 
ttls 


mu  iket 


Ft]  rther  i 
wou  Id 


fractt  re 
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probably  bayoneted  first,'  and  then  killed 
with  the  musket's  butt  In  the  efficient  and 
time  honored  military  technique,  still  In  use 
today. 

DRAGOON  NO.  9   (VAT  NO.  3) 

Skeletal  Remains  approximately  36%  com- 
plete. 

Estimated  Age  at  time  of  death.  30-30 
years  (height  unknown). 

Buttons,  same  as  4t3. 

DRA(X>ON  NO.  e   (VaV  NO.  3> 

Skeletal  Remains  approximately  28%  com- 
plete. 

Conunents :  This  soldier  was  severely  dam- 
aged and  scattered  over  a  wide  area.  It  was 
necebsary  to  reconstruct  his  skull  to  make 
sure  that  there  was  not  more  than  one  body 
in  vat  ^3.  As  noted,  his  remains  were  dam- 
aged and  scattered  by  an  earth  moving  ma- 
chine in  about  July,  1966.  Pew  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  from  his  remains,  and  he  may 
have  been  unclothed  at  the  time  of  his 
burial. 


September  16,  1968 


WAR  WIDOW  FACES  DEPORTATION 
FOLXiOWING  DEATH  OF  HUSBAND 
IN  COMBAT  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  PAUL  C.  JONES 

or  MiBsouax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  16,  1968 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  today  introduced  a  private  bill  to 
guarantee  U.S.  citizenship  to  the  widow 
of  a  young  soldier,  who  on  his  second 
tour  of  duty  in  South  Vietnam,  was 
fatally  wounded  and  died  as  a  result  of 
those  combat  wounds  on  March  16,  1968. 

Although  it  is  almost  unbelievable,  a  young 
Kennett  war  widow  is  now  facing  deporta- 
tion from  this  country — bei^iuse  her  husband 
was  killed  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  above  quotation  is  the  lead  para- 
graph in  a  story  which  appeared  in  the 
September  8  issue  of  the  Missouri  Weekly, 
published  at  Kennett,  Mo.  The  story  was 
written  by  the  publisher  of  the  paper. 
Jack  Stapleton,  Jr.,  who  is  the  publisher 
of  the  Daily  Dunklin  Democrat,  also  pub- 
lished at  Kennett. 

The  story,  together  with  a  photograph 
of  Mrs.  Bogard  Floyd,  holding  a  picture 
of  the  soldier  with  his  wife,  has  evidently 
appeared  in  many  other  newspapers 
throughout  the  Nation,  Judging  by  the 
letters  which  I  have  received  from  many 
States,  asking  wliy  Congress  has  not 
made  provision  for  this  young  woman, 
bom  in  Kobe,  Japan,  but  who  has  been 
in  this  country  for  more  than  3  years 
under  a  student  visa,  to  become  a  citizen 
of  this  country  for  which  her  husband 
gave  his  life.  I  have  today  introduced  a 
private  bill  to  extend  this  citizenship, 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  threatened  deportation,  and  which 
I  am  confident  Congress  will  eventually 
pass.  I  am  ho[>eful,  of  course,  that  this 
action  may  be  expedited,  smd  that  the 
proposed  legislation  will  become  law  be- 
fore the  adjournment  of  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  dlflScult  for  the  pub- 
lic to  understand  why  there  should  be 
any  opposition  to,  or  any  delay  In  pass- 
ing legislation  to  grant  citizenship  to 
this  young  widow  who  has  demonstrated 
her  love  for  this  country;  who  would  have 
become  a  citizen  of  this  coimtry  had  her 


young  husband  not  been  killed  in  Viet- 
nam, and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress  will  consider  this  bill 
as  a  tribute  to  the  young  husband  who 
felt  that  his  return  to  Vietnam  was 
"something  he  had  to  do,"  and  that  this 
Congress  will  pass  this  bill  before  ad- 
journment. 

Following  is  the  story  from  the  Mis- 
souri Weekly,  giving  the  details  of  the 
situation  as  it  now  exists,  and  which  has 
brought  forth  letters  and  support  from 
every  section  of  the  country  as  is  indi- 
cade  by  the  calls  and  inquiries  I  have 
had  from  many  Members  of  Congress 
living  in  many  different  States: 

(From  the  ICasourt  Weekly.  Sept.  7,  1968] 
IsodORATioN  Rttlcs  SPSCiTtc:  Kennett  War 
Widow  Paces  Deportation  From  UNtrED 
States  as  a  Result  or  Hex  Husband's 
Death;  Mrs.  Booard  Plotd  Wants  to  Re- 
main Here 

(By  Jack  Stapleton,  Jr.) 

Although  it  Is  almost  unbelievable,  a 
young  Kennett  war  widow  is  now  facing  de- 
portation from  this  country — because  her 
husband  was  killed  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  young  woman,  20- year-old  Mrs.  Bogard 
Floyd,  whose  husband  was  killed  earlier  this 
year  by  Viet  Cong  snipers  in  South  Vietnam, 
has  been  told  by  officials  of  the  U.S.  Immigra- 
tion Office  that  her  right  to  remain  in  the 
United  States  has  been  cancelled  because 
she  is  no  longer  married  to  an  American. 

Bom  In  Kobe,  Japan,  Mrs.  Floyd  first  en- 
tered this  country  on  a  student  visa  In  order 
to  attend  school,  and  for  three  years  at- 
tended and  was  then  graduated  from  Kennett 
High  School.  Shortly  after  her  graduation 
here,  she  met  and  fell  In  love  with  Floyd, 
son  of  Mrs.  Ora  Floyd  of  Kennett,  and  the 
two  were  married. 

Floyd,  having  already  spent  one  tour  of 
duty  in  South  Vietnam,  felt  strongly  about 
U.S.  efforts  In  the  small  Southeast  Asian 
nation  and  decided  to  reenllst  and  return 
again.  This  Spring,  Viet  Cong  machine-gun 
fire  snuffed  out  his  life. 

At  the  same  time,  the  death  of  Sgt.  Floyd 
also  ended,  as  far  as  federal  laws  were  con- 
cerned. Mrs.  Floyd's  right  to  remain  in  this 
country — a  <»untry  her  husband  gave  his 
Ufe  for. 

No  longer  technl(»lly  married  to  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  Mrs.  Floyd  has  been  told  by  Im- 
migration officials  that  when  her  school- 
ing is  ended — she  Is  now  enrolled  In  a  Mem- 
phis business  college — she  will  be  forced  to 
leave  the  United  States  and  return  to  her 
native  land,  which  is  actually  the  Republic 
of  China  on  Taiwan. 

Mrs.  Floyd  at  present  has  only  a  student 
visa  that  expired  in  May,  1967,  but  which 
was  not  renewed  because  of  her  marriage  to 
Sgt.  Floyd. 

Bom  20  years  ago  in  Kobe,  Japan,  Mrs- 
Floyd's  father  was  a  citizen  of  China,  which 
at  that  time  was  in  the  throes  of  civil  war. 
Her  mother  is  Japanese  and  still  lives  in 
Kobe.  Her  father  died  about  five  years  ago. 
and  chose  to  give  up  his  citizenship  to  com- 
munist China  and  remained  a  citizen  of  Na- 
tionalist China  on  the  Island  of  Formosa. 

Mrs.  Floyd  came  to  the  XJtS.  in  July,  1964, 
planning  to  attend  (x>llege  In  this  coimtry. 
She  first  became  Interested  In  the  U.S. 
through  the  encouragement  of  her  uncle, 
William  Churchwell.  formerly  of  Kennett. 
who  Is  now  serving  as  a  civilian  construction 
engineer  in  South  Vletnarr.  Churchwell  Is 
married  to  Mrs.  Floyd's  aunt. 

Arriving  in  the  US.  in  1964.  Mrs.  Floyd 
came  to  Kennett.  where  she  enrolled  in  Ken- 
nett High  School.  She  has  lived  here  and  In 
Memphis  ever  since  her  arrival  except  for  a 
short  summer  vacation  back  to  Kobe  in  1966. 

An  honor  graduate  from  Kennett  High 
School  in  May,  1967,  Mrs.  Floyd  was  married 
to   Bogard  Floyd  on   March  25,   1967.   They 
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had  met  earlier,  had  been  friends  and  after 
Sgt.  Floyd's  first  tour  of  Duty  in  Vietnam, 
be  was  discharged  and  returned  home.  That 
was  In  October,  1966.  They  began  dating 
then,  and  the  Kennett  youth  re-enllsted  in 
January,  1967,  and  two  months  later  they 
were  married. 

In  December,  1967,  Sgt  Floyd  returned  to 
Vietnam,  with  his  old  outfit,  the  101st  Air- 
borne Division,  which  bad  been  reformed  at 
Fort  CampbeU,  Ky..  after  his  one-year  tour 
of  duty  in  the  war  zone.  Sgt.  Floyd  was 
klUed  March  16.  1968. 

Mrs.  Floyd's  Chinese  name,  Mlao  Ying, 
which  is  the  translation  of  her  Japanese 
name  Elko  (pronounced  A-ko),  meaning 
"clever." 

While  here  under  a  student  visa,  and  then 
later  married  to  an  American  citizen,  Elko 
was  unaware  of  the  laws  which  permitted 
her  to  become  a  permanent  citizen. 

The  irony  of  her  dilemma  is  that  had  her 
husband  been  sent  anywhere  but  South 
Vietnam  so  that  she  might  have  been  able 
to  go  with  him,  her  passport  would  have 
been  changed  and  her  status  made  perma- 
nent. But  Sgt.  Floyd  volunteered  for  duty  in 
South  Vietnam,  Elko  was  unable  to  live  In 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  thus  she  re- 
mained in  Kennett.  unaware  of  her  poten- 
tial difficulties. 

Upon  the  advice  of  Immigration  Service 
officials,  Mrs.  Floyd  has  written  to  the  Na- 
tionalist Chinese  consul  requesting  a  re- 
newal of  her  passport,  since  she  Is  now  en- 
rolled in  an  IBM  automation  c»urse  at  a 
Memphis  business  college.  But  the  visa  re- 
newal win  only  permit  her  to  remain  in  the 
U.S.  until  this  course  is  completed,  and  then 
she  faces  deportation  back  to  Formosa,  a 
country  she  has  never  seen. 

But  Elko  would  like  to  remain  in  her  hus- 
band's country  as  an  American  citizen.  She 
says  that  upon  completion  of  her  schooling, 
she  would  like  to  work  for  the  American  Red 
Cross  or  perhaps  a  U.S.  airline. 

Her  course  of  study  at  Memphis  will  end 
next  summer,  at  which  time  she  feels  she 
win  be  equipped  to  handle  a  variety  of  office 
duties.  She  has  faced  some  employment  prob- 
lems because  of  her  temporary  status. 

Mrs.  Floyd  has  many  friends  in  Kennett, 
including  her  uncle's  mother,  Mrs.  Mittie 
Churchwell,  with  whom  she  lived  while  at- 
tending high  school  here.  Her  uncle  has  been 
stationed  in  Japan  with  the  UJ3.  Army,  and 
is  now  serving  in  South  Vietnam  as  a  con- 
struction engineer.  ChurchweU.  who  married 
Elko's  aunt,  has  two  children  and  plans  to 
remain  In  Japan. 

Elko's  parenta  were  married  shortly  after 
World  War  n.  Elko's  great-uncle  was  a  dress- 
maker In  Kobe  and  her  father  had  come 
from  China  to  Japan  to  learn  how  to  be  a 
dressmaker.  When  her  great-uncle  died, 
Eako's  father  managed  the  dress  shop,  and 
following  his  death,  her  mother  serves  as 
manager. 

Elko  has  one  brother,  who  Is  a  student  at 
an  English-speaking  school  at  Kobe.  Now 
18,  he  plans  to  attend  college,  although  Mrs. 
Floyd  doubts  If  her  mother  will  give  her 
permission  for  him  to  come  to  the  U.S..  pre- 
ferring that  he  remain  in  Japan. 

The  attractive.  5-1,  black  haired  Elko  re- 
mains composed  despite  the  difficulties  she's 
now  facing.  Should  she  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  Japan,  she  faces  a  severe  employment 
handicap  there  since  many  Japanese  indus- 
tries do  not  employ  citizens  of  Nationalist 
China.  Elko  likes  the  equal  opportunity  she 
has  found  in  the  U.S..  where  she  desperately 
wishes  to  remain  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Proud  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Floyd  bravely 
talks  of  his  Vietnam  heroism.  Serving  as  a 
squad  leader,  Sgt.  Floyd  was  leading  hU  men 
as  they  approached  a  South  Vietnamese  vil- 
lage. Encountering  sniper  machine  gun  fire, 
he  had  his  men  return  to  safer  ground  while 
he  scouted  the  area.  As  he  approached  a  gate 
that  barred  entry  to  a  bridge  leading  to  the 
village,  Viet  Cong  machine  gunners  killed 
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the  Dimklln  Coimtlan.  Elko  learned  details 
of  her  husband's  death  from  one  of  his  Army 
buddies. 

Prior  to  their  marriage  the  Kennett  man 
had  re-enllsted  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
He  told  Elko  he  felt  it  was  "something  he 
had  to  do."  He  had  told  her  that  the  lack  of 
experience  In  the  lOlst  Airborne  made  his 
old  outfit  more  vulnerable  and  he  felt  an 
obligation  to  re-enllst  in  an  effort  to  make  up 
for  the  inexperience  of  green  recrulte  who 
formed  the  basis  of  the  regrouped  lOlst 
Division. 


POLICEhfEN  ON  THE  BEAT 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  16,  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  editorial  WBBM-TV  in  Chicago 
most  impressively  set  forth  the  argument 
for  the  return  of  the  policeman  walking 
his  beat  in  that  city. 

In  our  serious  attempt  to  fight  crime  in 
this  Nation,  we  cannot  overlook  the  effect 
of  close  police-community  relations  in 
our  large  cities. 

Mr.  Carter  Davidson,  editorial  director 
of  WBBM-TV  has  properly  outlined  the 
situation  which  currently  exists  in  Chi- 
cago, and  has  performed  a  notable  public 
service  in  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of 
city  administrators  there. 

The  text  of  the  WBBM-TV  editorial 
follows; 

POUCSMEN  ON  THE  BEAT 

It's  been  a  long  time  since  Chicago  has 
seen  the  sight  of  a  policemen  walking  bis 
beat,  chatting  with  the  neighbors,  getting  to 
know  the  community  on  a  face-to-face  basis. 

Since  former  Superintendent  O.  W.  Wilson 
abolished  the  foot  patrol  asslgnmenta  eight 
years  ago,  the  policeman  has  become,  to  most 
people,  an  impersonal  power  sitting  in  a 
squad  car. 

Putting  all  policemen,  except  those  direct- 
ing traffic,  on  wheels  instead  of  on  foot  prob- 
ably was  a  g(x>d  idea  eight  years  ago,  in  the 
interest  of  economy  and  efficiency.  But  times 
have  changed,  and  so  have  the  requlre- 
menta  for  effectively  policing  neighborhoods 
wracked  from  time  to  time  by  civil  disorders. 

Lack  of  understanding  by  policemen  of  the 
problems  ghetto  residents  face  was  tabbed 
by  the  Chicago  Riot  Study  Committee  Just 
this  week  as  one  of  the  reasons  burning  and 
looting  ran  out  of  control  on  Chicago's  West 
Side  in  early  April,  after  the  murder  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  The  Committee  recom- 
mended creation  of  a  police  community  rela- 
tions unit  to  work  for  better  understanding 
by  policemen  of  the  problems  In  poverty 
areas. 

Superintendent  James  Conllsk  has  gone  a 
step  further,  with  a  welcome  move  to  put  400 
toot  patrolmen  back  on  neighborhood  beata. 

We  believe  putting  foot  patrolmen  back  on 
the  beat  wUl  do  much  to  restore  public  con- 
fidence In  the  police,  and  will  help  establish 
once  again  the  calming  infiuence  of  a  per- 
sonal relationship  between  the  law  and  the 
people. 

It  will  be  costly.  Superintendent  Conllsk 
is  asking  for  an  eight  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lar addition  to  his  1969  budget,  mainly  to  re- 
cruit, train  and  equip  the  foot  patrolmen. 
But  civil  disorders  and  a  rising  crime  rate  are 
costly,  too,  not  only  In  dollars  but  in  terms 
of  the  spirit  and  the  morale,  and,  Indeed,  the 
future  of  entire  communities. 

We  wel(x>me  the  return  of  the  foot  patrol- 
men. He  will  be  a  far  more  valuable  part  of 
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the  community  than  a  policeman  roUlng 
through  the  streets  under  the  llfttrMng  blue 
light  of  a  squad  car. 


KUDOS  TO  THE  PADS 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  16,  1968 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washburn  University  chapter  of  Phi 
Alpha  Delta,  national  professional  legal 
fraternity,  has  again  been  singled  out  for 
several  distinguished  honors.  E}arly  this 
month  the  Benson  chapter  received  a 
plaque  at  the  national  meeting  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  designating  it  as  the 
best  in  the  Nation.  It  was  the  second 
time  in  3  years  that  the  Topeka,  Kans., 
chapter  won  national  honors. 

In  addition,  Washburn's  Phi  Alpha 
Delta  cha{)ter  was  honored,  as  was  the 
State  of  Kansas,  by  the  election  of  Judge 
Alex  Hotchkiss.  of  Lyndon,  as  supreme 
vice  Justice,  succeeding  Tom  Clark,  for- 
mer Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
The  Alex  Hotchkiss  alunmi  chapter  was 
awarded  second  place  in  national  com- 
petition. 

There  are  a  number  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  House  who  are  members  of  Phi 
Alpha  Delta  alumni  chapters,  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  Washburn 
chapter.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Topeka.  Kans., 
Daily  Capital,  which  discusses  the  hon- 
ors achieved  by  the  active  and  alumni 
chapters  of  the  legal  fraternity: 
Kudos  to  the  PAD'S 

Twice  within  three  years  the  Washburn 
University  Phi  Alpha  Delta  chapter  has  done 
such  outstanding  work  among  its  law  stu- 
dent members  It  has  won  top  national 
honors. 

A  plaque  signifying  the  national  recogni- 
tion was  awarded  Benson  chapter  at  the  fra- 
ternity's meeting  in  Washington,  DC,  last 
weekend.  It  was  similar  to  one  the  chapter 
received  in  1966  for  being  the  best  among  the 
fraternity's  116  chapters  In  law  schools  over 
the  nation. 

Two  other  distinctions  went  to  the  chapter 
this  time.  Judge  Alex  Hotchkiss,  Lyndon,  was 
elected  supreme  vice  Justice,  se(X)nd  highest 
national  office.  In  this  the  Kansan  succeeds 
Tom  Clark,  former  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  The  Alex  Hotchkiss  alumni 
chapter  was  given  second  place  In  national 
competition,  together  with  a  $150  scholar- 
ship. 

Both  chapter  and  alumni  awards  were 
based  on  scholarship  and  service  to  the  law 
school,  students  and  legal  profession. 

The  Washburn  chapter  has  been  an  Inte- 
gral  part  of  the  Washbtim  law  schcml  since 
February  1921,  when  a  group  of  law  studento 
affiliated  with  the  national  organization  and 
named  their  chapter  In  honor  of  Alfred  W. 
Benson,  then  district  Judge  at  Ottawa  and 
later  a  Justice  of  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court. 
Since  1929  a  chapter  house  has  been  main- 
tained  at  1612    College. 

During  and  since  his  student  years  at 
Washburn.  Judge  Hotchkiss  has  been  one  of 
the  chapter's  boosters.  Four  years  ago,  realiz- 
ing how  many  hours  he  had  spent  helping 
studento  study  for  their  bar  examinations, 
the  alumni  chapter  adopted  his  name. 

National  honorb  won  by  the  Washburn 
PADS  not  only  signify  their  accompllshmenta 
but  also  are  beneficial  to  the  university  with 
which  they  are  so  closely  alUed. 
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worsening  problems  In  NATO,  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  made  It  clear  that  the  So- 
viet Union  must  pay  a  high  price  for  Its 
Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  It  is  obvious 
to  me  that  the  Soviet  leadership  felt  that 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.  relations  would  not  be 
materially  set  back  by  the  Invasion. 
Now  they  should  know  differently.  Hope- 
fully they  have  learned  they  cannot  have 
their  cake  and  eat  it  too.  A  policy  of  ex- 
acerbating tensions — Middle  East,  Yem- 
en, Europe — Is  inconsistent  with  the  goal 
of  genuine  relaxation  of  tensions  with 
the  West.  Moscow  must  now  know  that 
the  risks  of  any  course — no  matter  how 
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violent  or  Irrational — cannot  always  be 
overcome  by  superficial  gestiuee.  like  in- 
viting the  President  to  Moscow  or  agree- 
ing to  talks  on  arms  control. 

Regretfully  the  U.S.  measures  were 
not  taken  before  the  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia.  If  controls  on  nuclear 
proliferation,  a  halt  or  suspension  of  the 
arms  race  and  removal  of  military  blocs 
in  Europe  really  are  important  political 
goals  of  the  Russians,  then  they  should 
have  been  forewarned  by  the  United 
States  that  intervention  in  Prague  would 
prevent  the  accomplishment  of  these 
larger  goals. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  and  was 
caUed  to  order  by  the  President  pro 

tempore.  ^  _.  .    „ 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  our  Father:  Thou  searcher  of 
men's  hearts,  and  who  desirest  truth  in 
the  inward  parts,  help  us  in  this  opening 
moment  of  a  new  day's  council,  to  draw 
near  to  Thee  in  tranquillity,  humility, 
and  sincerity.  Thou  hast  written  Thy  law 
on  the  tablets  of  our  hearts. 

Remind  us  of  the  better  aspects  of  the 
civilization  out  of  which  we  have  come, 
which  even  now  with  new  vitality  is  beat- 
ing back  the  rampant  powers  of  slavish 
barbarian. 

If  this  weary  flesh  of  ours,  faced  by 
determined  foes,  should  fear  or  falter, 
keep  us  firm  and  steadfast  in  the  global 
battle  now  raging. 

In  such  an  hour  Join  us.  we  pray,  to  the 
great  company  of  unconquered  spirits 
who  in  other  troubled  times  have  stood 
their  ground,  preserving  the  heritage  of 
man's  best,  and  whose  flaming  faith  made 
their  lives  as  lighted  windows  amid  the 
encircling  gloom. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 

Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, September  16,  1968,  be  dispensed 

with.  --,.i^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


32,    from    $1,000    to    $2,500,    and    for    other 
purposes; 

H.R.  9362.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
Ury  of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Mountain  Park  reclamation 
project,  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes; 
HR  10482.  An  act  to  amend  section  2733 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  application  of  local  law  In  determining 
the  effect  of  claimant's  contributory  negli- 
gence, and  to  clarify  the  procedure  for  appeal 
from  certain  claims  determinations; 

HJt.  13669.  An  act  to  amend  section  2734 
of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  officers  of  any  of  the  services 
on  claims  commissions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  amend  section  2734a  of  title  10  to 
authorize  the  use  of  Coast  Guard  appropria- 
tions for  certain  claims  settlements  arising 
out  of  Coast  Guard  activities;  and  to  amend 
section  2736  of  title  10  to  authorize  advance 
payments  In  cases  covered  by  sections  2733 
and  2734  of  title  10  and  section  715  of  title 
32  Involving  military  claims; 

HJl.  14005.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dispo- 
sition by  the  ctly  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
of  certain  property  heretofore  conveyed  to 
the  city  by  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  1299.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  pi^sldent  to  proclaim  annually  the  week 
Including  September  16  and  16  as  "National 
Hispanic  Heritage  Week"; 

H.J.  Bee.  1371.  Jomt  resolution  to  provide 
that  It  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  be  caUed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  In  1971.  to  be 
planned  and  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  for 
related  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1404.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  November  17  through  23.  1968.  as 
"National  FamUy  Health  Week." 


MESSAGE   PROM   THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading    clerks,    announced    that    the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enroUed  bUls  and  and  Joint 
resolutions,  and  they  were  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore: 

HJl.  206.  An  act  to  amend  section  2733  of 
title  lb  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  Include 
authority  for  the  settlement  of  claims  Inci- 
dent to  the  noncombat  activity  of  the  Coast 
Guard  while  It  Is  eperatlng  as  a  service  In 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  to  grant 
equivalent  claims  settlement  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  to  Increase  the  au- 
thority which  may  be  delegated  to  an  officer 
under  subsection  (g)  of  section  2733  of  tttle 
10  and  subsection  (f)  of  section  715  of  title 
CXIV 1707— Part  21 


mlral.  to  be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
Immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


UMITAIION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nomi- 
nation on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  1552  and  1553. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Don  A.  Jones,  rear  ad- 


CHOUTEAU  LOCK  AND  DAM, 
OKLAHOMA 

The  bill  (S.  3459)  to  name  the  author- 
ized lock  and  dam  No.  17  on  the 
Verdigris  River  in  Oklahoma  and  the 
lake  created  thereby  for  Col.  Auguste  P. 
Chouteau  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
s.  3469 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxue 
ot  Representatives  ot  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  lock 
and  dam  numbered  17  on  the  Verdigris 
River.  Oklahoma,  a  feat\ire  of  the  Arkansas 
River  and  tributaries  navigation  project,  au- 
thorized to  be  constructed  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  July  24.  1946  (60  Stot.  641. 
647) ,  as  amended,  shall  be  known  and  desig- 
nated hereafter  as  the  Chouteau  lock  and 
dam,  and  the  lake  created  thereby  as  the 
Chouteau  Lake.  Any  law,  regulation,  map. 
document,  record,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  states  In  which  such  lock  and  dam 
and  lake  are  referred  to  shall  be  held  to  refer 
to  such  lock  and  dam  as  the  Chouteau  lock 
and  dam,  and  the  lake  as  the  Chouteau 
Lake. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  WU  to 
name  the  authorized  lock  and  dam  nimi- 
bered  17  on  the  Verdigris  River  In  Oklahoma 
and  the  lake  created  thereby  for  the 
Chouteau  family." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
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In  the  Record  an  e:  cerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1569) .  expljklning  the  purposes 
of  the  bill.  ^^  _. 

There  being  no  oajectlon,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  pr  nted  In  the  RicoiD, 
as  follows: 

FTTBPOSS    OI     THC    BILL, 

The  pxirpose  of  S.  34  69  l«  to  designate  the 
authorized  lock  and  cam  numbered  17,  on 
the  Verdigris  River  In  Oklahoma  and  the 
lake  created  thereby  for  Col.  Auguste  P. 
Chouteau. 

OKNBUI.   a  rATKMKNT 

Lock  and  dam  No.  ,7  Is  a  feature  ol  the 
Arkansas  River  and  rtbutarlea  navigation 
project,  authorized  b;  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  July  24,  1M6.  aa  amended.  The 
overaU  project  will  pr>vlde  a  9-foot  naviga- 
tion channel  from  thb  Mississippi  River  at 
the  mouth  of  the  WH  Ite  River,  to  Catoosa, 

Col.  Augusta  P.  Chateau.  In  1823.  con- 
structed a  shipyard  at  the  falls  of  the  Ver- 
digris River,  near  the  site  of  lock  and  dam 
No  17.  for  the  construction  of  large  keel 
boats  to  transport  hlc  es  and  produce  down 
the  -  VertMgrU,    Arkar  sas.     and     Mississippi 
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Rivers  to  Now  Orleans 


wUl  honor  not  only  C  olonel  Chouteau,  who 
was  the  first  to  envlilon  the  feaslbUlty  of 
navlgaUon  over  the  raute  being  improved, 
but  also  all  of  the  Ch  auteaus  who  were  In- 
volved m  the  earliest   settlement  of  Okla- 


homa and  navigation 


COST    TO    THE    tJNrr«D 
IS 


of  Its  streams. 

ITATK8    IF    LWUSLATION 


ENICTZD 


Enactment  of  this 
suit  In  any  cost  to  th< 


1  »glslatlon  will  not  re- 
Pederal  Oovemment. 


COMMIT!  EX 


The    committee 
proper  to  name  lock 
Verdigris  River,  Okla 
created  by  such 
Chouteau  family 
veloplng    commerce 
Arkansas  Rivers 
motlng  navigation  oi 
Ingly,  enactment  of  S 


The  title  was 
"A  bill  to  name  the 
dam  numbered  17 
in    Oklahoma    anc 
thereby  for  the 


The  bin.  as  amended, 


viiws 

believes    It    fitting    and 

dam  No.  17  on  the 

and  the  lake  to  be 

structure.  In  honor  of  the 

e«urly  efforts  at  de- 

the    Verdigris    and 

conl^buted  much  to  pro- 

tbose  rivers.  Acoord- 

3459  Is  recommended. 


snd 


am^ded,  so  as  to  read: 

authorized  lock  and 

the  Verdigris  River 

the    lake    created 

Chateau  family." 


on 


TENNESSEE  VAl  LEY  AUTHORTrY 
BRIDOE  ACT 

The  bill  (H.R.  89  >3)  to  amend  the  Act 
of  November  21.  19- 1  (55  Stat.  773) .  pro- 
viding for  the  alter  »tion,  reconstruction, 
or  relocation  of  cert  iin  highway  and  rail- 
road bridges  by  tie  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  was  coniidered.  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  rea<  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELI ).  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
\manimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  exterpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1570).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  >bjection.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  i  trinted  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

pURFOtB  or  BILL 

The  purpose  of  thl  i  legislation  Is  to  amend 


the  act  of  November 


il.  1941  (5B  Stat.  773)  to 


permit  the  TVA  to  t  se.  In  the  case  of  nego- 
tiated agreements,  my  available  funds.  In- 
cluding appropriate  1  funds  In  lieu  of  Just 
earnings  to  finance  he  Federal  share  of  cer- 
tain bridge  modifies  ilons.  The  bill  also  clari- 
fies existing  law   m  providing  In  specific 


terms  that  the  act  applies  not  only  to  alter- 
ations of  bridges  Incident  to  new  reservoir 
projects,  but  also  to  alteraUons  required  by 
reaUnement  or  other  changes  of  the  naviga- 
tion channel. 

OENXRAL   STATKMENT 

The  act  of  November  21,  1941  (B6  Stat. 
T73.  16  U.S.C.  831C-1).  commonly  known  as 
the  TVA  Bridge  Act,  provides  that  If  any 
bridge,  trestle,  or  other  highway  or  railroad 
structure  located  over,  upon,  or  across  the 
Tennessee  River  or  any  of  Its  navigable  trib- 
utaries Is  endangered  or  otherwUe  adversely 
affected  and  damaged  by  the  construction  of 
any  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (TVA)  proj- 
ect, TVA  may  contract  with  the  owner  with 
respect  to  any  protection,  alteration,  recon- 
struction, relocation,  or  replacement  neces- 
sary and,  for  the  equitable  sharing  of  the 
cost.  As  \mder  the  Truman- Hob bs  Act  (S3 
U.S.C.  616) .  the  bridge  owner  Is  charged  with 
the  net  value  of  any  direct  and  special  bene- 
fits accruing  to  the  owner  from  the  better- 
ment of  the  altered  bridge.  Where  the  par- 
ties are  able  to  reach  a  voluntary  agreement 
as  to  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  division  of 
cost,  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  must  be 
paid  out  of  TVA  earnings. 

Present  statutes  further  provide  that 
where  no  agreement  Is  reached  as  to  the  nec- 
essary work  or  apportionment  of  the  costs, 
either  party  may  submit  the  matter  to  the 
U.S.  district  court  for  the  district  In  which 
the  property  Is  located  for  a  declaration  of 
the  respective  rights  under  the  act  and  an 
apportionment  of  costs.  Any  Judgment  of  the 
court  may  be  satUfled  out  of  available 
appropriations. 

According  to  testimony  by  TVA  witnesses 
before  the  House  PubUc  Works  Committee, 
voluntary  agreements  for  alteration  of  these 
bridges  are  not  practicable  since  TVA  has 
no  surplus  earnings  available  for  payment 
of  Its  share  of  the  cost.  Under  covenants  en- 
tered Into  by  TVA  with  holders  of  Its  bonds, 
power  revenues  can  be  vised  only  for  power 
system  purposes.  TVA's  nonpower  earnings, 
primarily  receipts  from  sales  of  fertilizers,  are 
used  to  help  cover  the  costs  of  the  fertilizer 
research  and  development  program.  Thus, 
TVA  has  no  surplus  earnings  available  for 
needed  alterations  of  bridges,  and,  as  pre- 
viously noted,  can  use  appropriated  funds 
only  If  there  Is  litigation  with  the  bridge 
owners. 

•as..  8963  permits  the  TVA's  share  of  the 
cost  of  any  alteration,  whether  established 
\mder  voluntary  agreement  by  the  parties  or 
through  a  Judgment,  award,  or  decree  of  the 
appropriate  court,  to  be  paid  out  of  any 
funds.  Including  appropriations,  available 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  TVA  Act. 
The  bUl  also  clarifies  the  TVA  Bridge  Act 
by  providing  In  specific  terms  that  the  act 
applies  not  only  to  alterations  of  bridges  In- 
cident to  new  reservoU  projects,  but  also  to 
alterations  required  by  reallnement  or  other 
changes  of  the  navigation  channel  to  ac- 
commodate the  growth  or  traffic  or  changes 
In  navigation  requirements  within  an  ex- 
isting reservoir  created-  by  a  dam  In  TVA 
custody. 

COMMITTB   VUW8 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  al- 
terations of  bridges,  where  needed,  shotild  be 
the  product  of  voluntary  agreements  l)e- 
tween  bridge  owners  and  the  TVA.  rather 
than  forcing  unnecessary  time  consuming 
and  costly  UtlgaUon  In  every  case.  Therefore, 
It  Is  considered  desirable  to  amend  the  act 
of  1941  to  permit  the  TVA  to  vise  any  avaU- 
able  funds  Including  appropriated  funds  for 
the  Federal  share  of  costs  under  voluntary 
agreements  as  weU  as  UUgated  settlements. 
The  other  amendmenU  are  appropriate  tech- 
nical classifications  aod  do  not  constitute 
substantive  changes.  Accordingly,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  foUowlng  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 


Repobts  or  THE  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pvirsuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  the  need  for  improve- 
ment in  the  processing  of  requlslUons  for 
materials.  Department  of  Defense,  dated 
September  17.  1968  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  opportunity  to  Increase 
highway  trust  fund  Investment  Income  by 
revising  Federal  reimbursement  policy.  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  Department  of 
Transportation,  dated  September  17.  1968 
(With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEB 
The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

Hil.  6862.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Slator 
O.  Blacklston,  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  1672) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  report  at 
nominations  was  sulxnitted : 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Joint  Oommlt- 
tee  on  Atomic  Energy:  .    ^    ^w 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  of  Oallfomia,  to  be  the 
repreaentaUve  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  12th  session  of  the  General  Oon- 
ference  of  the  IntemaUonal  Atomic  Energy 
Agency;  and  WUfrtd  E.  Johnson,  of  Wash- 
ington. Verne  B.  Lewis,  of  Maryland,  Henry 
DeWolf  Smyth,  of  New  Jersey,  Gerald  F.  Tape, 
of  Maryland,  James  T.  Ramey,  of  nilnois.  and 
Herbert  ScovUle.  Jr..  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
alternate  representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  12th  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency. 


BTTT-S  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  liAr.  CASE: 
S  4044.  A   bill   for   the   reUef   of   Lt.   CX)1. 
Robert  L.  King  (retired);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  Mr.  Kennedy)  : 
S.4045.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Gulseppe 
Sbuttonl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.   

By  Mr.  BREWSTER : 
S.  4046.  A  blU  for  the  rrtlef  of  Dr.  Ebhraln 
Barzaga;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
8.  4047.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Lulgl  Patl- 
tuccl:  and  ^ 

S.  4048.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Franco  Bova; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BIBLB: 
S.  4048.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  reduction 
in  expenditures  required  by  section  202  of 
the  Revenue  and  EqMndltvire  Control  Act  of 
1968  shall  not  apply  to  expenditures  from 
the  highway  trust  fund;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bdls  when  he  In- 
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troduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVrrS: 

8.  4060.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  HlUka 
Kause;  _ 

8.  4061.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Lauro  S. 

Oeronlmo;  and  «  „     ,       i 

S  4062.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  L. 
Cabezon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Please  advise  your  respective  State  highway 
departments  Immediately. 

E.  H.  SwioK, 
For  F.  C.  TuKNER, 
Director  of  Public  Roads. 


8  4049— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
EXEMPT  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND 
MONEYS    PROM    THE    EXPENDI- 
TURE LXMITATIONS  OF  THE  REV- 
ENUE   AND    EXPENDITURE    CON- 
TROL ACT  OP  1968 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  ex- 
empt highway  trust  fund  moneys  from 
the  expenditure  limitations  ol  the  Reve- 
nue and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968. 
Mr.  President,  the  highway  trust  fund 
has  been   operating   Uke   a   faucet   re- 
cently—turned on  and  off  at  the  whim 
of  the  administration.  Allocations  to  the 
States  have  been  postponed,  vsithheld, 
deferred,   sidetracked,   frozen   and   just 
generally   kicked   around   to   the   point 
that  the  States  simply  cannot  put  to- 
gether a  functioning  roadbuilding  pro- 
gram.  First,  the   flow   of   money   was 
turned  off  as  an  anti-inflation  measure. 
Now  it  is  being  stopped  purportedly  as 
part  of  the  spending  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act  passed  by  the  Congress  earlier 
this  session. 

The  result  is  chaos  and  confusion  at 
the  State  level— costly  chaos  and  con- 
'fuslon.  And  the  sad  fact  is  that  no 
money  is  being  saved  by  aU  of  this  off- 
again-on-again  activity.  Ultimate  costs. 
In  fact,  are  only  being  Increased,  because 
construction  costs  continue  to  rise  while 
projects  are  needlessly  delayed. 

We  begin  to  wonder  if  the  word  "trust 
In  the  highway  trtist  fimds  holds  any 
meaning  any  longer.  The  men  In  the  field 
who  have  to  live  with  this  strange,  un- 
stable situation  are  beginning  to  regard 
It  as  the  highway  distrust  fund,  and  I 
can  hardly  blame  them. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  a  September  7  wire  sent  by  the 
Director  of  PubUc  Roads  to  regional  and 
division  engineers  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows:  _  ,„.- 

8bi>tbmbbe7.  1968. 
Tto:    Each   regional   and   division   engineer, 
regions  1-9. 

New  rules  on  Pederal-ald  highway  program 
obligations  are  necessary  In  order  to  reduce 
highway  trust  fund  expenditures  as  part  of 
overaU  reduction  In  expenditures  required  by 
revenue  and  expenditure  control  act  of  1968. 

Effective  close  of  business  September  6, 
authorizations  to  States  to  advertise  for  bl<to 
on  construction  projects  or  to  proceed  with 
regular  or  stage  1  right-of-way  projectsmay 
not  be  approved  untU  further  notice.  Thwe 
new  rules  apply  to  projects  Involving  pri- 
mary, secondary,  urbtm.  and  Interstate  funds. 
PrelUnlnary  engineering  and  HPR  projects 
are  not  affected. 

This  action  Is  necessary  in  order  to  reduce 
trust  fund  expenditures  by  $200  mllUon  In 
fliscal  1969.  Resumption  of  approval  author- 
ity, anticipated  about  December  1. 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  please  ob- 
serve the  advance  notice  provided — 
none.  This  has  been  the  method  all  along 
on  the  various  holdbacks  that  have  been 
Imposed  on  highway  trvist  fund  aUoca- 
tlons.  And  this  latest  freeze  comes  on 
top  of  a  current  calendar  year  limitation 
on  trust  fund  spending.  The  problems 
created  by  this  kind  of  stop-and-go  op- 
erations are  obvious. 

I  will  concede  that  the  highway  trust 
fund  is  a  handy  device  to  use  when  an 
apparent  spending  cut  is  needed.  The 
trouble  is  that  no  real  cut  is  made,  no 
real  saving  achieved.  For  these  are  trust 
moneys  collected  from  a  special  tax. 
Freezing  them  in  no  way  lessens  the 
strain  on  the  general  tax  dollar — and 
we  all  know  full  well  that  the  general 
tax  dollar  was  the  target  of  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act. 

What,  then,  was  the  real  purpose  of 
this  3-month  freeze?  And  will  it  actu- 
ally be  a  3-month  freeze,  or  will  it  more 
likely  be  a  6-month  freeze  or  a  9-month 
freeze? 

According  to  the  notice  to  regional 
and  division  engineers,  the  reason  for 
the  freeze  on  construction  and  right-of- 
way  acquisition  is  to  "save"  $200  mll- 
Uon In  fiscal  1969.  But  the  actual  impact 
will  be  to  save  nothing  in  the  long  run 
and  to  delay  or  stall  three  or  four  times 
that  amount  In  obligations.  In  fact,  ul- 
timate costs  will  be  much  higher  while 
State  planning,  construction  timetables, 
staffing,  engineering,  and  aU  that  goes 
with  an  InteUlgent  roadbuilding  pro- 
gram are  thrown  into  endless,  and  need- 
less, confusion. 

The  Immediate  Impact  In  my  own 
State  of  Nevada  was  to  kill  plans  for  a 
$1.8  mlUlon  highway  Improvement  proj- 
ect that  Is  long  overdue  and  vltaUy 
needed  at  Lake  Tahoe— one  of  the  fast- 
est growing  areas  of  Nevada  and  Cali- 
fornia. The  overall  injury  to  that  area  s 
economy  can  become  significant. 

Other  States,  I  am  sure,  are  experienc- 
ing similar  difficulties  as  the  result  of 
this  latest  turn  of  the  trust  fund  faucet. 
The  time  has  come.  Mr.  President,  to 
put  a  halt  to  the  destructive  games  being 
played  with  trust  fund  moneys. 

I  voted  against  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  for  two  reasons. 
Hrst,  I  did  not  think  the  surtax  was  the 
proper  answer  to  our  financial  problems. 
Sharp  but  reasoned  congressional  cuts 
in  nonessential  spending  would  do  the 
job  far  more  effectively.  And  second.  I 
opposed  the  meat-ax  approach  to  ex- 
penditure reduction  that  was  embocUed 
In  the  $6  billion  cutback  contained  In  that 

But  even  those  who  supported  the  act. 
I  am  confident,  did  not  Intend  it  to  be 
used  for  an  excuse  to  add  to  the  highway 
trust  fund's  difficulties.  The  idea  was  to 
reduce  Federal  spending  to  reUeve  the 
burden  on  general  tax  dollars.  Nothing 
of  the  sort  Is  achieved  by  botUing  up 
trust  funds  that  can  be  used  for  only 
one  purpose— funds  that  come  from  a 
Q)eeial  tax— funds  that  are  resting  Idle 


and  funds  that  are  badly  needed  to 
maintain  an  intelligent  highway  con- 
struction program. 

My  bill  would  achieve  what  I  believe 
was  the  Intent  of  Congress  by  excluding 
highway  trust  fimds  from  the  overall 
reduction  in  expenditures  required  by 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act.  just  as  trust  funds  for  Social  Secu- 
rity are  now  excluded. 

If  we  want  to  save  money,  let  us  start 
really  saving  money  and  let  the  opera- 
tion of  the  highway  trust  fund  and  the 
roadbuilding  programs  that  depend  on 
that  fund  return  to  normalcy.  At  least 
we  will  prevent  the  use  of  this  act  as  an 
excuse  for  freezing  trust  funds. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4049)  to  provide  that  the 
reduction  in  expenditures  required  by 
section  202  of  the  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture Control  Act  of  1968  shall  not  apply 
to  expenditures  from  the  highway  trust 
fund,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bible,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  HARTBIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  my  bill  (S.  4019)  to  es- 
tablish a  Department  of  Peace,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  September  17, 
1968,  he  signed  the  enrolled  bUl  (S.  1004) 
to  authorize  the  construction,  operation, , 
and  maintenance  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  project,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


GUN  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1968— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  972 

Mr.  JACKSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (S.  3633)  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  better 
control  of  the  Interstate  traffic  in  fire- 
arms, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    9T3 

Mr.  TYDINGS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
Senate  bUl  3633,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.    974    AND   978 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  amendment  Intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Dirksen  (No.  969)  to  Sen- 
ate bin  3633,  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   970 

Mr  McCLELLAN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
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Mr.     McCLELLAn     submitted     two 
amendments.  Intern  led  to  be  propoeed  by 


3633,  aupra,  which 


were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

MMMtanm  an  no.  tT» 
Mr.  HRUSKA  iiibmltted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  toTbe  propoeed  by  him. 
to  Senate  bUl  3633.  supm.  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  |he  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


VE-R-R-Y  I JTERESTINO 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  In  these 
days  of  riots,  crime  and  all  sorts  of  dis- 
order, the  America]  t  people  have  a  right 
to  expect  the  hlgh<  st  standards  of  con- 
duct from  public  <  fDclals.  If  what  has 
been  written  conce  tilng  one  Harold  C. 
Banks,  who  was  wi  mted  In  Canada  for 
prosecution.  Is  true,  an  appropriate  com- 
mittee should  look  1  Qto  it. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  remarks  by  having 
printed  in  the  Ruoro  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Ve-r-r-y  Iz  teresting."  published 
In  the  Omaha  Woi  id-Herald  of  July  23, 
1968.  I  ask  unanln  ous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  qrinted  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Bach  of  tli«  ao  oImAs  wm  for  At*  tlioa- 
■and  doUan,  Fifty  thousand  dcdlars  was  ear- 
marked for  Hubert  Humphrey'e  Preiddenttal 
wmmp»<g«,  aiid  M  thousand  went  to  groups 
that  bad  been  working  for  Prealdent  Jobn- 
aon'e  re-election,  even  tbougb  Bfr.  Jobnaon 
bad  announced  bis  withdrawal  from  the  race 
on  March  31. 

Mr.  Rusk  says  be  knew  nothing  of  the 
political  contributions.  He  says  that  the  de- 
cision not  to  allow  Banks  to  be  extradited 
was  solely  bis,  and  that  It  was  baaed  on  bis 
oooolualon  that  under  the  elroumstanoee  ex- 
tradition was  not  allowable. 

We  are  IncUned  to  take  Mr.  Rusk  at  his 
word,  partly  because  of  the  kind  of  man  he 
has  been  and  partly  because  It  Is  almost  un- 
thinkable that  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  states  can  be  bought  for  100  tbou- 
sand  dollars  to  save  the  neck  of  a  union  thug. 

But  the  affair  raises  some  questlona.  never- 
theless. 

The  whole  thing  may  have  been  an  Inno- 
cent coincidence.  But  such  occurrences  need 
to  be  examined  very  closely  to  see  if  they 
are,  in  fact,  coincidences. 


V«-a-a-T 


[NTXaXSTINO 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tonpore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  P«R- 
CT  in  the  chair).  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 


of  bow  one  Harold  C. 
and  how  the  national 
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Thls  la  the  story 
Banks  beat  the  rap. 
Democratic  Party  hai 
barrasslng  position 

The  story  was  broken  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  last  week,  anl  In  summary  goes  like 
this: 

Mr.  Banks,  the  foraier  boss  of  the  Canadian 
district  of  the  Seafar  rs  International  Union, 
fled  to  the  United  SI  ttes  from  Canada  three 
or  four  years  ago  to  i  void  serving  a  five-year 


He  bad  been  convicted 
beat  up  a  rival   labor 


sentence  for  assault. 
of  hiring  goons  to 
leader. 

Canada  tried  to  gejt  him  back,  but  not  on 
the-  assault  charge,  b<  cause  it  is  a  non-extra- 
ditable crime.  The  Ct  oadlana  wanted  blm  for 
perjury  allegedly  co  nmltted  In  connection 
with  the  same  crlm^  and  perjury  Is  an  ex- 
traditable offense. 

Banks  was  arrested  In  Brooklyn  In  1807. 
He  was  taken  befort  a  United  States  Com- 
missioner, who  rejected  his  pleas. 

At  that  point,  B  mks  switched  lawyers, 
engaging  Abram  Cbi  yes,  a  former  legal  ad- 
viser to  Secretary  ol  State  Dean  Rusk,  and 
Myer  Feldman,  a  fo  mer  special  counsel  to 
Presidents  Kennedy   ^d  Johnson. 

Instead  of  contlnu  ng  the  extradition  fl^t 
through  the  courts,  the  new  lawyers  chose, 
as  Is  permitted,  a  dl  -ect  appeal  to  Secretary 
Busk. 

On  March  13  of  i  his  year,  Mr.  Busk  In- 
formed the  Canadlai  Embassy  that  be  would 
not  Issue  a  surrender  warrant  on  Banks.  In 
other  words,  he  would  not  allow  Banks  to 
be  extradited. 

On  March  26,  Mr.  Rusk  rejected  the  Ca- 
nadian Oovemment' I  appeal  for  reconsider- 
ation and  intematlo  oal  arbitration. 

A  few  days  later,  on  or  about  AprU  S, 
checks  totaling  100  thousand  dollars  began 
flowing  into  Demomtlc  Party  campaign 
coffers  from  Seafarer  i  Union  headquarters  In 
Brooklyn.  \ 


(COLOMBIA'S    GUN    CONTROLS    DE- 
LIGHT   (BROOKS,    COMMIES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RzcoRO  an  article  entitled  "Colom- 
bia's Oun  Controls  Delight  C^rooks.  Com- 
mies." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Colombia's  Oun  Comtxols  Dkligrt 

cxooks,  commiks 

(By  Dominic  P.  Volesky) 

Tmagimi  a  South  American  country  where 
legislation  makes  It  vlrtuaUy  impossible  for 
a  citizen  to  obtain  a  firearm  l^pdly. 

Such  a  nation  Is  Colombia. 

Then  '"""c*"*  a  land  where  armed  robbers 
and  Communist  guerillas  terrorise  the  coun- 
tryside where  city  dweUers  are  assaulted  dally 
in  the  streets  and  in  their  homes,  and  where 
the  rich  send  their  school-age  children  out  of 
the  country  lest  they  be  kidnapped. 

This,  too.  is  Colombia.  . 

For  3  years  my  wife  and  I  taught  in  that 
strife-torn  country.  If  we  needed  conolustve 
proof  that  disarming  the  lawabldlng  dt- 
Isenry  doesnt  neceesarUy  usher  in  a  crime- 
free  mlllenlum  those  years  in  Colombia  pro- 
vided It. 

In  1964,  after  graduation  from  Dickinson 
state  College.  N.  Dak.,  we  were  considering 
Joining  the  Peace  Corps  when  a  Benedictine 
priest  approached  us  about  the  possibility 
of  teaching  In  Coleglo  San  Carlos,  a  Benedic- 
tine school  for  boys  in  Bogota.  Colombia. 

After  an  intensive  3-month  course  In  Span- 
ish and  Latin  American  cxilture  at  Bogota's 
Javerlana  University,  we  began  teaching  at 
the  Benedictine  school  in  February,  1B66. 

During  the  fall  of  our  first  year  there,  Co- 
lombia witnessed  a  tremendous  outburst  of 
crime  and  subversive  activities  by  Commu- 


nist guerillas.  Both  the  Communists  and 
non-poIltlcal  criminals  obtained  arms  easily 
by  stealing,  smuggling  or  even  buying  them 
outright  from  some  of  the  more  venal  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces.  Panic-stricken  peas- 
ants abandoned  their  farms  and  poured  into 
the  clUee,  preferring  unemployment  and 
possible  starvation  In  the  streets  to  armed 
terror  in  the  country. 

But  the  cities  offered  scant  hope  of  safety. 
So  common  was  kidnapping  that  many 
wealthy  pr  rents  shipped  their  youngsters  to 
the  States:  others  provided  armed  body- 
guards to  eecort  the  children  to  and  from 
school. 

In  our  apartment  in  the  city  Itself,  we  felt 
reasonably  safe  from  attack  at  first.  The 
outer  door  was  steel,  like  that  of  a  Jail,  and 
tbe  windows  were  barred.  Nevertheless,  after 
a  series  of  attempted  burglaries,  I  decided  to 
get  a  gun.  The  school  might  be  Impregnable, 
having  armed  watchmen  and  German  shep- 
herds, but  our  apartment  wasnt. 

And  then  I  learned  about  Colombian  gun 
legislation.  In  a  land  where  neither  the  police 
nor  the  mlUtary  are  able  to  protect  tbe  cltl- 
sen,  the  citizen  Is  effectively  prevented  from 
protecting  himself — not  In  theory  but  most 
eertali^ly  in  practice. 

Only  the  Ministry  of  War  may  sell  firearms 
in  Colombia,  and  a  f>erson  wishing  to  buy  a 
gun  fills  out  an  application  which  the  Min- 
istry psnsnn  on  to  tbe  Department  of  Investi- 
gations (comparable  to  our  F.BJ.)  Tbe  hap- 
less applicant  then  awalU  the  Department's 
pleasure. 

Six  months  to  a  year  may  elapse  before 
the  Department  approves  or  rejects  his  applN 
cation.  If  the  applicant  Is  one  of  the  fortu« 
nate  few  who  receive  the  Department's  nod, 
he  will  be  given  permission  to  buy,  which 
automatically  confers  permission  to  carry,  a 
gun  concealed  on  one's  person.  He  may  Uien 
buy  a  designated  number  of  cartridges  per 
year  from  the  Ministry  of  War. 

But  the  Colombian  who  passes  the  Depart- 
ment of  Investigations'  scrutiny  almost  In- 
variably Is  a  man  with  influential  contacts 
in  the  government,  the  Ministry  of  War  or 
the  armed  forces.  The  ordinary  citizen  hasn't 
a  hope  of  getting  a  permit.  The  Department 
will  rtther  reject  his  application  on  some 
trumped-up  excuse  or  give  no  reason  at  aU 
for  rejection. 

At  first  I  ran  Into  the  brick  wall  of  ofllclal. 
dom.  Then  I  tried  "pull."  Tbe  father  of  one 
of  our  students  was  a  colonel  in  the  Colom- 
bian army.  A  few  discreet  words  from  the 
colonel  In  the  right  quarters,  and  in  a  week 
I  had  my  permit  and  a  Smith  &  Wesson 
revolver. 

From  then  on  I  carried  the  gun  on  my 
person  at  all  times,  except  when  teaching. 
Twice  I  used  It  to  ward  off  assaults  while 
I  was  walking  on  well-lighted  streets  near 
our  apartment.  And  on  several  occasions  the 
sight  of  the  S  &  W  was  enough  to  deter  thugs 
attempting  to  break  into  our  apartment. 

We  survived  our  tour  of  duty  in  "gunlees" 
Colombia  and  are  now  back  In  South  Dakota. 
As  I  read  U.S.  argumenu  for  stringent  gun 
controls  similar  to  those  of  Colombia,  I  feel 
that  their  proponents  might  benefit  from  a 
few  weeks  In  a  country  where  a  legal  "cure" 
for  crime  threatens  to  klU  the  Innocent 
patient. 

CHDNGRESS  AND  THE  COURT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  In  a  re- 
cent newQMtper  column.  Whitney  Young, 
head  of  the  UrtMm  League,  really  laid  It 
on  Uie  line  concerning  the  ncnnlnatlon 
of  Justice  Abe  Fortas  to  be  C^hlef  Justice 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Young  points  out  that  during  the 
past  IS  years,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  a  prime  agent  of  change  in  this 
country.  In  particular,  the  Court  has 
broken  new  ground  In  protecting  ml- 
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norlty  groups  and  aU  citizens  to  the  field 
of  civil  liberties  and  constitutional  rights. 
I  should  point  out  that  although  new 
ground  was  broken,  the  basis  for  the 
Court's  action  is  the  CtonstltuUon  of  the 
United  States,  a  document  written  nearly 
two  centuries  ago. 

Mr.  Young  potots  out  that,  with  some 
exceptions,  the  oppoelUon  to  the  J^^tos 
nomination  Is  heavily  loaded  with  Indi- 
viduals and  groups  which  have  consist- 
ently wposed  clvU  Ubertles  and  constitu- 
tional rights,  especially  when  those  seek- 
ing this  protection  were  members  of  mi- 
nority groups.  ,^„». 
Mr.  Young  properly  acknowledges 
that  "some  critics  are  sincere  to  their 
opposition  to  the  «)pointment."  But  he 
reminds  us  that  the  only  other  nwntoee 
for  the  Supreme  Court  to  recent  years 
who  went  through  the  same  humiliating 
inquisition  as  Justice  Fortas  was  Thur- 
good  MarshaU.  the  first  Negro  named  to 
the  High  Court.  The  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  this  fact  are  obvious. 

There  are  people  who  would  punish  the 
Court  for  its  recent  decisions,  by  pun- 
ishing Justice  Portas.  These  people 
should  know,  however,  that  what  they 
are  dotog  dlscredlte  both  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  as  pubUc  institutions.  If  this  is 
supposed  to  be  the  way  to  buUd  respect 
for  law  and  order  then  I  must  confess 
Uiat  the  logic  of  the  argument  escapes 
me. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  to  the  Record  the 
article  by  Whitney  Young  entitled  "Con- 
gress and  the  Court,"  and  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Incredible  Stalltog  Over  Jus- 
tice Fortas."  published  to  the  Evening 
Star  on  September  16,  1968. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoifOBKas  Ain>  thx  CouaT 
(By  Whitney  Toung) 
Tbe  iinaeemly  wrangle  In  Congress  about 
Justice  Abe  Fortas'  nomination  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice Is  at  great  concern  to  black  dttxena. 

Tb»  Supreme  Court  has  been  tbe  prime 
agent  of  change  In  the  past  16  years  or  so. 
Starting  with  the  Brown  decision  in  1964 
which  ended  legal  segregation  in  the  ■chools, 
and  right  up  to  the  recent  decisions  which 
upheld  an  obscure  BeoonstrucUon  period 
law  banning  bousing  discrimination,  the 
Court  has  made  many  decisions  of  far- 
reaohlng  consequences  for  black  dtlaens.  as 
well  as  for  other  mlnoritlee. 

At  times  the  executive  has  been  preoccu- 
pied with  other  affairs,  and  at  other  times 
ttie  Congress  has  been  unwlUlng  to  act.  But 
the  High  Court  has  been  consistent  in  its 
ruUngs  which  guaranteed  the  Constitutional 
rlghU  and  dvll  Ubertles  of  minority  groups. 
That's  why  the  current  oppoeltton  to  Jus- 
tice Fortas'  nomlnattoo  U  of  such  concern 
to  the  black  community.  He  has  been  pub- 
licly identtfled  with  the  jAUoeophy  of  equal- 
ity which  has  guided  the  Court  under  Chief 
Justice  Warren. 

And  It  U  not  hard  to  identify  his  <VPO- 
nents.  with  some  exceptions,  as  people  who 
have  oonsUtently  voted  against  clvU  rights. 
I  know  that  some  critics  are  sincere  In  their 
oppoaltlon  to  the  aw>olntment,  but  the  vocal 
ones!  see  on  television  are  the  same  people 
who  fought  every  dvU  righto  bUl  tooth  and 

naU.  _  . 

Only  one  other  ^pototee  to  the  Court  In 
recent  years  has  been  through  the  same  ktod 
of  humiliating  grilling  that  some  Senators 


save  Justice  Fortas,  and  that  was  Thurgood 
S»>«ml«  -mere  were  a  lot  of  fancy  reasons 
Klvwi  for  opposing  him  at  the  time,  but  no- 
body wea  foded-he  was  a  black  man  Mid 
that  was  enough  to  drive  some  raclsU  wild 

with  anger.  ,. 

TTiat  brlna  us  to  something  which  hasn  t 
often  been  mentioned  in  the  preee.  Justice 
Fortas  Is  Jewish,  and  while  discrimination 
against  Jews  has  become  rare  theee  days,  the 
Id^  Of  a  Jewish  Chief  Justice  geto  some  peo- 
ple's bigotry  up:  What  would  they  do  If  a 
Negro  were  named  to  tbe  poet? 

TOe  whole  proceeding  Is  pretty  shabby  tmd 
makes  us  look  like  fools  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Justice  Fortas  U  a  tough  fellow.  Mid 
I  know  he  can  toke  what's  dished  out  with- 
out flinching.  But  I'm  worried  about  the 
damage  done  to  our  system  of  government 
when  a  handful  of  vindictive  people  angry 
about  Court  decisions  In  favor  of  clvU  rights 
and  dvll  liberties  so  freely  attack  the  Court 
as  an  institution. 

Some  of  the  same  cranks  who  run  around 
screaming  "law  and  order"  theee  days  sport 
"Impeach  Earl  Warren"  poeters.  And  now 
they    are   Unlng    up   against   Warrens   sue- 

CC680r* 

When  the  history  of  our  times  Is  written, 
the  Warren  Court  will  be  given  its  due  as 
accompushlng  tremendous  a^a^<^«?^,,f°^ 
minorities  and  for  the  poor.  Don't  beUeve 
all  vou  read  about  the  Court's  supposed 
"coddling"  of  criminals.  AU  It  hss  done  Is 
assure  everyone  of  the  right  to  a  lawyer  and 
the  right  to  know  he  doesn't  have  to  answer 
questions  without  legal  advice.  The  Court 
didn't  pull  thU  out  of  thin  al'-.Tb^e  a^e 
CJonstitutional  guarantees  for  2!^*^^,^^: 
cans  have  fought  and  died.  All  the  Court 
did  was  to  assure  all  citizens  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  these  rights,  not  Just  the 
rich  who  have  lots  of  high-priced  legal  ad- 
vice at  their  beck  and  call.  „tt^ric« 

It's  about  time  the  irresponsible  attacks 
on  the  Court  and  on  Justice  Portaa  ended 
and  Congress  got  back  to  the  ^"^oje  lmi»r- 
tant  business  of  making  laws  that  wlU  end 
poverty  and  cure  tbe  sickness  of  the  cities. 


Th«  Incedotlx  Stallino  Ovtb  Justicx 

FOKTAS 

(By  Clayton  Fritchey) 
Except  in  totaUtarlan  countries  and  the 
United  States,  the  people  can  get  a  vote  to 
their  parliamentary  bodies  on  even  the  moot 
contr^rslal  Issues.  The  filibuster  denies 
that   right   to   Americans.  ^    „       «._ 

AS  developed  and  practiced  in  the  Senate, 
the  flUbuster  Is  the  most  anti-democratic 
narilamentary  device  to  the  free  world,  and 
iiow,  in  an  effort  to  keep  Abe  Fortas  from 
becoming  chief  Justice  of  the  Unitff  S*'*** 
It  U  being  carried  to  unprecedented  length. 

Ordinarily,  the  filibuster  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  In  re- 
cent years  has  been  reeorted  to  rather  rwe- 
ly  generaUy  by  Southerns  to  obstruct  dvU 
rlghS  legislation.  The  attack  on  Fortas  has 
b^me  so  virulent,  however,  that  the  stall- 
ing spread  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commlt- 
t^,  which  held  hearings  on  Justice  Fortas 
over  two  months  ago,  but  has  been  delaying 
a  vote  on  his  confirmation  ever  since.  It  is 
also  the  first  time  that  a  filibuster  has  ever 
been  organized  against  a  Supreme  Court  ap- 

if  Fortes  had  been  found  guUty  or  serious 
misconduct  or  srane  signal  faUure  o^  chwac- 
ter  or  mtod.  the  Senate  would  be  Justified  In 
going  to  almost  any  length  to  stop  his  eleva- 
tion for  iU  constitutional  obUgation  to 
screen  presidential  appototments  la  a  grave 
one  Its  methods  against  Fortas,  however,  are 
a    debasement    of    the    advise-and-consent 

"FlUbusterlng  Itself  Is  a  debasement  of  the 
constitutional  process.  The  case  agaliist  Abe 
Fortas  Is  so  dubious  that  hU  opponents  have 
staUed  off  a  vote  because  they  know  they 
would  lose  by  a  large  majority.  If  they  don't 


think  rortim  U  flt  to  serve  on  the  court,  let 
them  speak  up  on  the  Senate  floor  and  then 
vote  anlnst  him,  but  let  there  be  a  vote. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  promised 
to  rep«t  out  the  appointment  tomorrow, 
but  only  at  the  price  of  a  new  round  of 
hearings  designed  to  further  harass  and  bu- 
mlUate  Fortas,  who  already  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  most  prolonged  Inquiry  on 
record.  —    . 

The  strategy  behind  this  U  to  wear  Fortas 
down.  The  opponento  dont  think  the  new 
hearings  will  change  many  votes,  spnae  *»•- 
Ueve  that  either  the  Ju-ttce  or  the  President 
wlU  wilt  under  the  pressure,  and  witbdMW 
the  appointment.  It  U  conceivable  that  the 
proud  and  sensitive  Fortas  might  "k  the 
President  to  recall  the  appdntment,  but  It  U 
not  conceivable  that  a  determined  Johnson 
would  do  so  of  his  own  volition. 

Even  some  neutral  observers  have  urged 
withdrawal,  on  tbe  grounds  that  this  wouM 
avoid  "a  showdown"  and  thus  the  •'moral 
majesty  of  the  Court  would  be  sustatoed.  It 
is  suggested  that  Portas  has  participated  to 
decisions  which  have  not  commanded  siiffl- 
clent  pubUc  support,  the  Idea  being  t^a*  «ie 
Supreme  Court  can  only  malntoto  its  author- 
ity by  keeping  "Its  decisions  roughly  com- 
pliant with  public  opinion."  ^„„k«„i 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  doubtful 
Kulde  for  the  Supreme  Court  than  to  subordi- 
nate the  Judicial  process  to  the  passing 
whims  of  public  prejudice.  Even  if  the  Court 
were  to  base  Ito  Jurisprudence  on  what  a  nui- 
lority  of  the  people  currentiy  think  how 
would  it  make  such  determinations?  Would 
it  consult  the  public  opinion  polls  before 

^"^tlce  Fortas  U  In  trouble  chiefly  be- 
cause he  U  Identified  with  the  Warren  bloc 
on  the  High  Court.  In  recent  yef^  t*jl«.*'\^ 
has  revolutionized  American  sodety  with  Ito 
bold  decisions  on  segregation  and  reappor- 
tionment. ^_^  . 
These  decisions  may  not  have  commanded  a 
potential  majority  at  the  time  they  were 
made,  but  they  have  advanced  Amert<»n  Ufe 
so  visibly  that  It  would  be  poUtically  Impos- 
sible to  reverse  them  today. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quortim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  resctoded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre^- 
dent.I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  caU  of  the  Chair,  but 
not  later  than  11 :30  ajn.  ^  ,  *  , , 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  ii 
o'clock  and  18  mtoutes  ajn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 

Chair. 

The  Senate  reass«nbled  at  11:30  a  jn., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Pekcy  to  the  chair) . 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre^- 
dent  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  resctoded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Bffr 
day  the  fine  people 
area  gave  a  testimonial 
Dr.  David  M.  Delo, 
verslty  of  Tampa 

Under  President 
July  1.  1958.  the  University 
has  achieved  great 
Ing  a  sound  educational 
youth  that  I  believe 
attention  of  all  the  p^ple 
States. 

I  am  pleased,  as  I 
are,  of  the  accompllst  ments 
an  outstanding  eduo  tor 
years  as  president  ol 
Tampa  and  while 
vented  me  from  beinj 
Join  With  all  those 
the  testimonial  dlnnet 
of  his  outstanding  leftdershlp 

Mr.  President,  I 
sent  .to  hpxe  printedl 
this  point  A  blogn4>]  ileal 
Delo. 

There  being  no  ob 
phy  was  ordered  to 
Record,  as  follows: 

BioGEAPHY  OF  P«Esn»  :NT  Davio  M.  Onx>. 
UinvnsrrT  or  Tampa 

AMUmlng  office  July  1,  1968.  Dr.  D«lo  be- 
came tbe  fifth  preside  at  of  tbe  University 
of  Tampa.  Educator,  author,  and  geolo^t. 
be  came  to  Ttunpa  froi  a  Staten  Island,  New 
Tork  where  he  had  beei  i  president  of  Wagner 
College  since  1952.  Prior  to  that  be  held 
administrative  posts  di  ring  and  after  World 
War  n  with  varloiis  Federal  and  private 
agencies  In  Washington 

Completing  his  un*  ergraduate  work  at 
Miami  (Ohio)  TJnlvenlty  in  1926,  he  waa 
elected  to  membership  n  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  In 
1928,  he  received  the  A.A.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Kansas,  a  ad  In  1B36,  tbe  Pb.  D. 
from  Harvard  Unlverslt  j. 

After  teaching  for  so  ne  15  years  in  various 
middle  western  colleges  and  universities,  be 
began  his  administrate  e  career  during  World 
War  n.  He  was  aware  ed  the  Certificate  of 
Merit  by  the  Departme:  tt  of  tbe  Army  In  194fl 
for  hla  work  with  war  agencies. 

A  contributor  of  i  lunerous  articles  to 
technical  and  educatlc  nal  Journals,  Dr.  Delo 
is  also  the  co-autbor  (if  Years  of  This  Land 
(1943)  and  Scientists  it  Uniform  (1948).  Tbe 
latter  work  is  the  only  comprehensive  report 
on  the  employment  tnd  utilization  of  our 
scientists  and  englneei  s  by  the  Armed  Forces 
during  World  War  n. 

In  1954.  Dr.  Delo  received  tbe  Erasmus 
Hawortb  Dlstlngulshe  1  Aliunnl  Award  from 
the  Department  of  Oeology.  University  of 
Kansas.  He  has  been  awarded  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Sc  ence  by  Hartwlck  Col- 
lege (1954)  and  Doct<  r  of  Laws  from  Miami 
University  (Ohio),  hi  i  Alma  Mater,  In  1956. 
On  May  26,  1968,  Dr.  Delo  was  awarded  tbe 
degree  L.H.D.,  Doctor  of  Humanities  by  Rol- 
lins College.  He  Is  a  f  sllow  of  tbe  Qeologlcal 
Society  of  America  and  a  member  of  Beta 
Theta  PI  and  Sigma  XI. 

Under  President  De  o's  administration,  tbe 
University  o<  Tampa  baa  increased  in  en- 
rollment to  1,960  fill-time  students.  Tbe 
University  has  unde^oQ*  ^  major  transi- 
tion from  primarily  i  i  commuting  school  to 
one  with  many  stud  snts  in  residence,  with 
37  percent  of  tbe  stu  lent  body  from  Florida 
and  63  percent  from  other  states  and  for- 
eign countries. 

In  addition  to  extensive  renovation  of  tbe 
main  building  (formerly  tbe  Old  Tampa  Bay 
Hotel),  tbe  University  since  1968  baa  added 
six  major  dormltorlss;  the  Falk  Memorial 
Tlieatre— a  theatre  -teaching  audltorltmi 
seaUng   1,200;    a  student  center;    blologleal 
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station;  Warren  Beach  House;  Industrial 
ArU  Bhap;  La  Monte  Art  Oallery;  and  tbe 
Tampa  Bay  Art  Center  which  sarres  tbe  en- 
tlr»  community.  The  University  also  operates 
a  ooUege-level  program  at  nearby  BlacOlU 
Air  Force  base  with  an  enrollment  averag- 
ing 360  part-time  students.  Of  tremendous 
significance  to  the  University,  construction 
has  begun  this  year  on  a  new  library.  In 
addition,  development  of  the  approximately 
25  acres  on  the  Hillsborough  River,  recenUy 
secured  from  tbe  Urban  Renewal  Agency, 
will  more  than  triple  the  original  campus. 
Also,  this  sununer  President  and  Mrs.  Delo 
moved  Into  the  Barrltt  House,  presented  to 
the  University  aa  a  Presldenfs  Residence. 

Dr.  Delo  serves  on  the  Board  of  Oov- 
emors  of  the  Greater  Tampa  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  as  a  member  of  the  Oovernor's 
Select  Council  on  Poet-High  School  Educa- 
tion, as  a  member  of  various  professional 
organizations,  and  is  on  the  Advisory  Boards 
of  numerous  welfare  and  civic  organiza- 
tions. In  1964-65,  he  was  President  of  the 
Florida  Association  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities, and  this  year  has  completed  the  second 
year  of  a  biennlum  as  Chairman  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Colleges  and  Universities  of  Florida. 
He  baa  naade  a  vital  contribution  to  private 
higher  education  in  the  Stote  of  Florida. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  FORTAS  NOMINATION 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
before  me  a  column  entitled  "Decision  on 
Portas."  written  by  Marshall  McNeil,  a 
Scrlpps-Howard  staff  writer.  In  the  col- 
imm,  Mr.  McNeil  deals  primarily  with 
the  address  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI  with  regard  to  the 
objections  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  voiced  against  approval  of  the  Portas 
nomination. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  is  of  such 
Importance  that  I  believe  it  should  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  first,  as  a  tribute 
to  Mr.  McNeil;  and,  second,  as  a  tribute 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DXCISION   ON  FORTAS 

(By  MarshaU  McNeil) 

Wabhinoton. — Some  of  tbe  reasons  stated 
In  tbe  Senate  against  confirmation  of  Abe 
Fortas  as  chief  jusUce  of  tbe  United  SUtea 
are  phony,  sluOlow  or  trivial. 

Senators  are  foolishly  challenging  tbe  rlgbt 
of  the  President,  because  he  has  decided  not 
to  run  again,  to  nominate  men  to  the  Su- 
preme Coiurt.  Others  are  crying  "cronyism," 
or  profess  to  be  perturbed  about  dedalons  on 
pornography,  or  claim  the  nominee  has 
violated  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  power* 
by  advising  tbe  President  while  sitting  on 
the  court. 

There  also  doubtless  Is  some  antl-Swnltlam 
in  the  opposition  to  Fortas.  And  some  of  hla 
opponents,  perhaps  tmconsdouBly,  peg  their 
position  to  bis  views  on  civil  rlgbta. 


But  what  Is  important  in  Senate  conaid- 
eratton  of  tbe  Fortaa  nomination— of  any 
Supreme  Court  nomlnatton— la  tbe  phUoeo- 
pby  of  tbe  nonUnee,  bU  implemenUUon  of 
tbat  pbUoaopby  m  daelslons  to  which  he  la 
a  party,  and  the  prospects  of  bis  further 
pt^Mng  hU  phlloaophy  effective  aa  chief 
Judge  of  our  hlgbaat  court. 

For  this  reason  the  speech  made  tbU  week 
by  Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  (D..  Va.)  on  Fortaa 
and  on  the  Supreme  Court  under  Chief  Jt«- 
Uce  Earl  Warren  is  Important  because  It 
deals  with  the  phUorophy  of  the  court  and 
of  the  nominee. 

Others  may  not  agree  with  him,  but 
Byrd— not  a  lawyer  but  a  businessman  and 
newspaper  owner — stated  a  case  that  bas 
Widespread  support,  for  the  mystique  of  the 
court  U  TanlsblQg  and  In  many  quarters  n 
U  held  m  low  repute.  ^     ,^  ^ 

"At  a  time  when  government  should  ne 
closer  to  the  people,  the  Warren  court  la 
determined  to  centralize  more  and  more 
power  in  Washington,"  said  Byrd. 

"The  Warren  court  (and  by  this  he  said  he 
meant  a  majority  not  the  total  membership 
of  the  court)  bas  usurped  power  to  which 
It  Is  not  enUUed  ...  has  established  Itself 
as  a  super  leglaUture  ...  has  shackled  the 
people's  elected  represenUtlves  as  well  as  the 
law  enforcement  officials  of  our  nation  .  .  . 
has  thrown  precedents  out  of  the  window 
and  has  said.  In  effect,  that  the  law  Is  what- 
ever five  present  lUetlme  appointees  say  It 
should  be. 

"Durmg  the  time  Mr.  Fortas  has  been  a 
member  of  thU  court,"  Byrd  continued,  "he 
has  established  himself  as  a  disciple  of  Chief 
JusUce  Warren  and  has  embraced  whole- 
heartedly the  Warren  philosophy." 

Byrd  quoted  Justice  John  Marshall  Harlan, 
a  present  member  of  the  court,  who  said: 

"This  court  can  Increase  respect  for  the 
Constitution  only  if  It  rigidly  respects  the 
limitations  which  the  Constitution  places 
upon  It,  and  respects  as  well  the  principles 
inherent  In  Its  own  processes.  In  the  present 
case  ...  we  exceed  both,  and  ...  our  voice 
becomes  only  the  voice  of  power,  not  of 
reason."  .    „ 

That  Byrd  said,  has  often  been  the  haU- 
mark  of  the  Warren  court:  "Tbe  voice  of 
power,  not  of  reason." 

Byrd's  views  may  well  be  credited  to  bis 
heritage  as  a  conservative  Virginia  Democrat. 
Indeed,  he  said: 

"As  a  Senator  from  the  state  of  vlrgmla, 
as  one  who  beUeves  deeply  in  the  fundamen- 
tal constitutional  principles  upon  which  our 
nation  was  founded  and  developed — and  on 
which  our  liberties  are  based— how  can  I  vote 
to  give  the  chief  judgeship  to  one  who  fol- 
lows a  poUcy  of  judicial  oligarchy;  to  one 
who  espouses  a  philosophy  of  concentrating 
more  and  more  power  in  Washington,  when 
I  feel  that  the  great  future  danger  to  the 
Ubertles  of  our  people  Is  big  government?" 
But  there  Is  no  Wnt  of  anti-Semitism  in 
his  position.  He  reminded  his  listeners  that 
aa  a  young  newspaperman  In  Virginia  he  sup- 
ported the  nomination  of  Felix  Frankfurter, 
and  further  said : 

"I  believe  strongly  that  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  should  be  of  a  caUber  and 
In  tbe  tradition  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Louis  D.  BrandeU,  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
Harlan  Flske  Stone,  Benjamin  H.  Cardozo 
and  Felix  Frankfurter." 

Agree  with  him  or  not,  Byrd  has  put  his 
opposition  to  Portas  on  a  broad  philosophi- 
cal base,  where  It  belongs. 

The  Senate,  exerclamg  Its  own  constitu- 
tional authority,  should  decide  the  confron- 
tation of  Fortas  on  the  same  base,  and 
promptly,  without  allowing  tboee  who  fear 
our  democratic  processes  to  evade  or  avoid 
a  showdown  through  filibuster. 
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should  be  carefully  read  by  eveiy  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  It  praises  the  Vice 
President  for  setting  forth  a  construc- 
tive program  to  cope  with  the  growing 
problem  of  crime  in  America.        ^  _     . 

The  real  Job  of  law  enforcement  must 
be  carried  out  in  the  local  communlites 
Increased  manpower  and  salaries  and 
improved  training  and  equipment  are 
prerequisites  to  sound  law  enforcement, 
in  ^  of  these  areas,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  and  should  lend  assistance^ 

I  share  Mr.  Humphrey's  view  that  the 
courts  must  be  aided.  Overcrowded  con- 
ditions and  lengthy  delays  have  served 
to  frustrate  the  administration  of  justice. 
This  is  a  situation   requiring  prompt 

attention.  .,  ^. 

Again,  with  reference  to  correctional 
institutions,  the  Vice  President  makes 
an  important  point  as  the  Post  editorial 
indicates.  The  current  rate  of  recidivism 
is  far  too  great  to  be  condoned  or  ac- 
cepted. Clearly  we  must  do  more  to  re- 
habiUtate  criminals.  Our  penal  institu- 
tions must  seek  to  return  productive 
Individuals  to  society  rather  than  a  crop 
of  better  trained  criminals.  ,  ...^  ,^ 

Crime  in  America  is  a  fact  of  "fe.  It 
must  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  Obvi- 
ously preventative  measures  must  go 
forward.  The  breeding  grounds  for  crim- 
inals must  be  eliminated.  But  this  job 
wiU    take    time    and   it   wUl   never   be 

"^^Tthe  meantime,  it  Is  encumbent  upon 
government  at  all  levels  to  strengthen 
its  efforts  to  cope  with  the  criminal  ele- 
ment in  our  society. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  published  in  to- 
day's Post  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cann  akd  thr  Caicpaxow 


of  the  Federal  Government  Into  BUPPW*  »' 
this  kind  and  he  r«»mmended  tiie  establish- 
ment of  Federally  supported  schools  of  criml- 

"^iiSd'of  attacktog  «»«  courts  as  ottiMS 
do,  B«r.  Humphrey  proposed  that  «»ey  be 
given  the  resources  to  relieve  the  overcrowd«l 
londlUons  tbat  produce  the  monumental  de- 
uA  and  the  sloppy  handling  of  criminal 
nitead  of  giving  up  because  Uie  correctional 
institutions   have   turned   Into   schools   for 
crime,  he  urged  Uiat  Federal  funds  be  poured 
into  these  Institutions  to  let  them  do  the  job 
m^  must  do  If  tiie  problem  of  tiie  recldlvtot 
la  ever  to  be  aUevlated.  Instead  of  arguing 
that  the  long-range  solution  U  more  cracked 
skulls   longer  senUnoes  and  nastier  prisons, 
be  ar^ed  that  the  real  solution  rests  in  elim- 
inating  the  conditions   that  breed   crtme— 
Slums,   unemployment,   bad  housing,   poor 
schools,  human  despair. 

to  a  position  paper  Issued  last  June  but 
apparently  forgotten  ever  since,  Mr.  Nixon 
aSeed  with  many  of  Uie  sentlmento  ex- 
S^ed  by  tbe  Vice  President.  If  he  would 
come  back  to  tiie  crime  issue  in  that  posture 
instead  of  blaming  an  evil  on  those  who  have 
neither  the  primary  authority  nor  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  correcting  it,  the  cam- 
paign could  help  the  Nation  focus  on  the  real 
issues  involved  In  the  crime  problem. 


DR.  ADEN  MANN 


THE  CRIME  PROBLEM 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
lead  editorial  in  today's  Washington  Post 


The  crime  problem  certainly  appears  to 
be  the  Number  One  domestic  issue  li  «« 
presidential  campaign  and  the  approach  to 
It  offered  so  far  by  the  two  candidate  Is 
Illuminating.  Mr.  Nixon  has  set  out  PrtmarUy 
m  an  attempt  to  fix  the  blame  for  the  in- 
oreaae  In  crime  on  the  Johnson  Admln^tra- 
tlon  and  the  Democrats.  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey, in  hU  maiden  effort  *«  grapple  wlto 
Uie  issue  in  New  Orleans  Wednesday,  set 
out  to  explore  what  can  be  done  about"- 
Se  formVr  Is  good  poUtlcs;  tbe  Utter  Is  good 

^"rhTvi^e  President  entered  only  fleetlngly 
Into  the  numbers  game  that  can  be  played 
with  crime  statistics.  He  mentioned  In  pa«- 
InTthat  the  crime  rates  are  highest  in  8tat« 
^Mx  Republican  governors  and  lowest  in 
states  with  Democratic  governors  but  h*  in- 
sUted  that  crime  is  nonpartisan.  Mr.  Nixon 
SSt  to  be  aware  that  this  end  of  the  num- 
bed game  can  be  played  just  as  weU  as  the 
end  of  It  he  has  chosen.  Crime  conti-ol  Is, 
X  aU^^prlmarlly  the  responsibility  of  the 
States  and  the  statistics  do  bear  out  the  Vice 
;^ents  statement.  Eight  of  the  ten  stat« 
with  the  highest  crime  ratea  are  govemored 

^'^iSt'vice  PTMldenfs  prescription  for  crime 
is  one  that  makes  sense.  He  ""-K*?.  J^*' *^! 
pubUc  do  what  those  bumper  stickers  blos- 
Sommg  aU  over  the  country  demand—  Sup- 
^Vour  local  police."  But  tiie  suPPort  be 
^anu  is  not  support  for  tbMron  hand  and 
the  broken  skuU  but  support  »V  t«™«  f 
money  to  pay  for  more  PoUcemenvrtth  bet- 
ter salaries,  better  ea^P™"**  •^^^!^ 
training.  He  proposed  to  put  the  resources 
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Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  saddened  to  learn  that  early  this 
month  a  beloved  and  able  Texas  6(XtoT. 
Dr.  Aden  Mann,  passed  away  in  Skia- 

In  'l952  "when  Dr.  Mann  was  76  years 
old.  he  was  named  "Physician  of  the 
Year"  by  the  Jefferson  County  Medical 
Society.  In  1960,  he  and  his  wife  observed 
their  67th  wedding  anniversary. 

A  graduate  of  Tulane  Medical  School 
in  1906.  Dr.  Mann  began  his  practice  as 
a  dedicated,  hard-working   horse-and- 
buggy   doctor.   As   times   changed   and 
technology  advanced,  he  forced  himself 
to  keep  abreast  of  his  profession,  per- 
forming research  in  techniques  in  the 
surgical  treatinent  of  goiter,  high  blood 
pressure,  and  tuberculosis.  Although  he 
grew  with  his  profession,  he  always  man- 
aged to  maintain  the  horse-and-buggy 
touch-the  sincere  interest  in  all  of  his 
patients,  the  willingness  to  extend  aU  of 
his  energies  if  it  meant  more  P«»ce  of 
mind  for  one  of  those  who  came  to  him 

^°i^^Mann  lived  to  be  92,  which  even 
with  the  advance  of  medicine  is  some- 
thing of  a  miracle;   the  true  miracle 
however,  was  the  longevity  of  his  spirit 
which  he  dedicated  unselfishly  to  his  fel- 
low men.  v.««o 
I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    nave 
Printed  In  the  Record  an  obituary  and  an 
editorial  on  Dr.  Mann  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Beaumont  Journal  of  Sep- 
tember 6,  1968.                        ^^        .,  . 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Beavunont  (Tex.)  Journal, 

Sept.  6, 1968] 

Da.  Davm  A.  Makn 

Meditating  on  the  deatii  this  week  ot  Vr 

David  Aden  Mann,  the  thought  occi^s  that 

the  glory  of  giving  blesses  the  giver.  And  Dr. 

Mann  gave  more  than  most. 

Dr.  Mann  truly  trod  "the  paths  of  g  ory 
m  hU  visits  to  the  sick.  It  made  no  differ- 
ence wheUJer  he  was  horseback,  in  a  buggy 


or  a  car.  It  made  no  difference  what  the  time 
might  bfr-day  or  night  to  sun  or  •torm-he 
traveled  the  glory  paths  to  ease  P^\^ 
bring  babies  Into  tbe  world,  to  pro  ong  life 
Younger  men,  doctors  who  were  Wewed  by 
his  friendship  and  help,  found  It  fUBcult  to 
keep  pace  with  Dr.  Mann,  even  after  he  bad 
passed  the  age  of  normal  retirement 

A  long  time  resident  of  Beaumont,  ^r.linjm 
was  named  "PhyslcUn  of  the  Year  by  the 
Jefferson  County  Medical  Society  to  1962. 
In  the  eyes  of  his  patlento  and  friends,  how- 
ever, he  was  tiie  physician  of  every  year. 

In  a  feature  article  In  this  newspaper  20 
vears  aso    Gladys   Hamed   QuUUam   wrote 
thaV  tTmost  observers  Dr.  Mann's  life  has 
been  all  work.  He  had  no  time  for  games,  f or 
clubs  and  for  hobbles,  aa  such.  B"t  he  car- 
ried  on   a  constant   research   and   study   of 
medicine   and   attendance   at  all   the   out- 
standing medical  meetings  of  the  nation.  In 
that  pursuit,  he   'not  only  »^"  *»one  gradu- 
ate  work  aU  over  tbe  country  but  has  built 
up    one   of   the   outstanding    collections   of 
medical  books  In  the  South."  A  friend  was 
quoted  as  saying:  "He  never  bas  been  able 
to  accumulate  a  fortune,  because  hta  money 
has  gone  right  back  Into  books  and  equip- 
ment and  study."  ^  J  »»._♦ 
Dr  Mann  was  that  kind  of  doctor  and  that 
klndof  man.  He  traveled,  as  few  men  in  our 
time  are  privileged  to  do,  the  true  paUis  of 
glory.                          

I  From  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Journal,  Sept.  6, 

'  1968] 

Da    Mann's  Funhul   Set  for   Saturoat— 

DIKS   AT  92 


Funeral  services  for  Dr.  David  Aden  Mann, 
92,  longtune  Beaumont  Pby«lclan  and  sur- 
geon, irtU  be  held  at  4  psn.  Saturday  In  the 
Kelley-Hlxson  Funeral  Home  chapel.  The  Rev^ 
OUver  Beall,  associate  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  vrtll  officiate. 

Burial  will  be  in  Magnolia  Cemetery.  ^M- 
bcarers  wlU  be  Herbert  Plummer.  Dr.  Sam 
S  iTvld  DeCordova.  Johnny  Blatr^ug 
DUBOIS,  Tom  Mann,  Poynte  Dunn  and  Kmest 

°  N^ed  as  honorary  pallbearers  "e^'fj; 
bers  of  the  Jefferson  County  Medical  Society 
and   Maj.    J.   W.   Phelps   who   U   serving  to 

""'S^n  died  at  6:40  pjn.  1^;j"«>^y^^ 
Skldmore,  northwest  of  Corpus  Christi.  He 
had  made  hU  home  with  a  <i»"f^tfr-  **"" 
Clyde  Black,  since  his  retirement  in  19S8. 

Also  surviving  are  two  otiier  fa«8»>ter8. 
Mrs  Raymond  AUord  of  Beaumont  and  Mrs. 
SSlyle  Plummer  of  Port  Arthur;  wven 
grandchUdren  and  15  great  Bra^chlldren  _ 
^r.  Mann  and  his  wife,  who  observed  the^ 
67tb  wedding  amilversary  to  October,  IBOO. 
we«  ^tlvel  of  Tyler  County  He  taught 
school  and  was  the  father  of  two  cimd«a 
When  he  entered  medical  school  «t  the  Um- 
verslty  of  the  South  at  Sewanee.  Te^-  5« 
^^uated  from  Tulane  Medical  School 

'"nS^lracticed  at  Wyatt.  Tex.,  Ward,  La., 
and  DlboU.  Tex.,  before  moving  to  Beaumont 

''^I^^Mann  was  credited  with  researdh  to 
techniques  in  surgical  treatment  of  goiter, 
high  blood  pressure  and  tuberculosis^ 

He  was  one  of  three  physicians  who  orga- 
nized and  buUt  the  Beaumont  General  Hot- 
plUl,  later  known  as  St.  Therese 
'^  He  was  named  Physician  of  the  Year  by 
the  Jefferson  County  Medical  Society  to  1962. 


THE  TRAGEDY  IN  NIGERIA  SH^HLD 
^I^UADE  COMMirrEE  ON  F^ 
EIGN     RELATIONS     TO     REVIEW 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  TREATIES 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  yes- 
terday's RECORD,  the  acttag  chalrmanof 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  [Mr. 
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a  statement  made 
by  Assistant  Secre^^ry  of  State  Joseph 
Palmer  n  before  tlie  Subcommittee  on 
African  Affairs.  Themtatement  deals  with 
the  Nlgerla-Blafra  dvll  war. 

The  statement,  w  ilch  appears  on  page 
26804,  covers,  in  Secretary  Palmer's 
words: 

How  have  these  tn^o  STents  oome  to  pus? 
Wbare  haa  the  Uiilt« :  States  stood  with  re- 
spect to  tb«m?  Wba  la  iMlng  done  about 
them?  And  what  mor   can  be  done? 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Senators  to 
study  this  comprehe  islve  and  up-to-date 
analysis  of  the  entii  e  military,  political, 
and  aid  picture  of  the  Nlgerla-Blafra 
dvll  war. 

However,  I  also  w  sh  to  commend  Sec- 
retary Palmer,  Amiassador  Moore,  and 
all  thoee  at  the  Slate  Department  for 
what  I  personally  kr  ow  are  their  untiring 
effort  and  personal  ledlcatlon  to  achiev- 
ing agreement  by  tl  e  belligerents  on  aid 
routes  and  securing  speedy  relief  for  the 
starving  and  disease-ridden.  I  know  per- 
sonally mat  they  are  doing  all  that  is 
poefflble  td' bring  sanity  to  that  ravaged 
area  and  help  to  Is  starving  people.  I 
also  share  their  dee  >  frustration  that,  as 
of  today,  there  is  a  ill  no  agreement  on 
the  modalities  of  dding  those  in  dire 
need. 

Mr.  President,  tie  members  of  the 
CX>mmlttee  on  Poreii  :n  Relations  have  ob- 
served this  tragedy  as  it  imfolded.  They 
have  seen  it  escalate  as  both  sides  have 
been  sui^lled  with  weapons  by  various 
world  powers.  They  have  seen  what  gar- 
gantiian  and  long-i  erm  efforts  must  be 
expended  to  bring  about  some  kind  of 
agreement  which  ^rlll  Insure  that  the 
basic  hiunan  rights  ( t  nonbelligerents  are 
not  disregarded  In  t  le  political  and  mili- 
tat7  scramble  by  leaders  on  both  sides. 
I  hope  that  this  tri  gedy  and  the  sense- 
less death  of  thousands  and  thousands 
of  innocents  will  st  ir  the  collective  con- 
science of  the  Comi  littee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. I  fervently  hope  that  this  vivid 
and  haunting  remii  ider  of  the  horrors  of 
World  War  II  will  l-ekindle  that  original 
dedication  to  the  imlversallsatlon  of 
human  rights  whtch  saw  the  United 
States  lead  the  w>rld  in  creating  the 

I  trust  that  the  C  cunmlttee  on  Foreign 
Relations  will  rene^  r  its  consideration  of 
the  various  pendln  (  human  rights  con- 
ventions, beglnnlni  with  genocide,  and 
report  them  favorably  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification. 

A  renewal  of  our  1  MUlership  in  the  field 
of  human  rights  wi  1  render  fruitful  the 

efforts  of  80  many  vho  have  labored  for 

the  universalizatioi  I  of  human  rights. 
This  renewal  will  also  make  easier  and 
more  productive  th»  efforts  of  our  own 
Government  when  Tying  in  areas  such 
as  Blaf  ra,  to  help  tt  ose  whose  rights  are 
being  violated. 


DENIAL  OF  BAIL  IN  mOH-RISK 
CA3ES 


Mr.    BREWSTEOR 

January  1967  a 

of   Columbia   Crim; 

eluded  that 

be  allowed  to  deny 

release  of   crlmln; 


bill 


Mr.   President,   in 
majority  of  the  District 
Commission  con- 
Washington  Judges  should 
in  cases  where  the 
defendants   would 


present  "a  truly  high  risk"  to  public 
safety. 

Following  the  issuance  of  that  Com- 
mission's report,  I  introduced  proposed 
legislation,  8.  484,  which  would  provide 
District  of  Columbia  Judges  with  the 
discretion  they  require  to  detain  de- 
fendants with  prior  criminal  records  or 
persons  determined  to  be  highly  danger- 
ous to  another  person.  At  the  same  time, 
my  bill  provides  safeguards  for  the 
accused. 

Unfortunately,  S.  484  has  not  been 
acted  upon.  This  has  allowed  the  prob- 
lem to  continue.  A  recent  police  study 
showed  that  45  of  130  holdup  suspects 
were  subsequenly  indicted  for  a  total 
of  76  new  crimes  which  occurred  while 
they  were  on  bail.  Clearly,  these  figures 
point  up  the  problem  with  which  we  are 
confronted. 

The  Evening  Star  has  termed  this  a 
"senseless  situation,"  a  statement  in 
which  I  concur.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Star's  editorial  will  receive  the  attention 
it  so  richly  deserves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  mumlmous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  published  in 
the  Evening  Star  of  September  12,  1968, 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  foUows: 

PaaVEWTlVK  DCRMTION 

The  aenaelesB  situation  In  which  Judges 
may  not  consider  the  question  of  danger  to 
tbe  community  In  deciding  whether  to  grant 
bond  to  criminal  suspects  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  fliully  getting  a  degree  of  con- 
CMted  attention  that  la  richly  deserved. 

Back  In  January,  1967,  a  majority  of  the 
D.C.  Crime  Oommlsalon  concluded  that 
Waahlngton  Judges  shoiUd  be  allowed  to  deny 
ball  In  cases  where  the  release  of  criminal 
defendants  would  present  "a  truly  high  risk" 
to  public  safety.  Within  limits,  and  hedged 
by  safeguards,  that  proposition  was  endorsed 
early  this  year  by  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation's House  of  Delegates.  In  May,  a  commit- 
tee of  the  District  Judicial  Council  agreed  to 
study  the  question.  At  the  present  time, 
guidelines  which  may  be  advanced  as  a  pos- 
sible basis  for  detaining  dangerous  suspects 
during  their  pre-trial  periods  are  reportedly 
being  drafted  by  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office. 
And  Just  last  week,  a  Police  Dqmrtment  anal- 
ysis of  the  actual  experience  of  130  holdup 
suspects  who  were  freed  on  ball  during  the 
1967  fiscal  year  added  further  substance  to 
these  concerns. 

In  essence,  the  police  study  showed  that  of 
the  130  defendants,  46  were  subsequently 
Indicted  for  a  combined  total  of  76  new 
crimes  wbicb  occurred  during  tbe  baU 
periods.  In  one  Instance,  a  youth  was  released 
on  no  less  than  four  occasions,  eacb  time  to 
be  apprebended  in  coonpctlon  with  a  new 
offense. 

There  already  are  rumbllnga  of  criticism  In 
certain  quarters  to  the  effect  that  in  concen- 
trating on  holdup  suspects,  the  police  analy- 
sis deliberately  selected  the  category  of  crimi- 
nal offenses  which  happens  to  show  the 
highest  rate  of  recldlTlsm.  But  whether  this 
is  BO  Is  wholly  beside  the  point. 

The  fact  la  that  Waahlngton's  courts, 
bound  by  their  present  laws  and  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, are  forced  continually  to  expose  tbe 
public  to  serious  dangers  by  turning  loose 
hardened  criminals,  no  matter  how  long  their 
records,  no  matter  bow  vlcloiu  their  conduct. 
The  Inability  of  Judges  to  exercise  discretion 
in  such  cases  is  a  senseless  failure  of  the  law 
which  must  be  corrected. 

Public  Safety  Director  Patrick  V.  Murphy, 
who  believes  that  the  absence  of  such  a  re- 


form is  "the  No.  1  problem  facing  law  en- 
forcement today,"  has  made  it  plain  that  be 
is  not  opposed  to  the  District's  ball  act  pro- 
vlslona  which  permit  the  release  of  defend- 
ants Without  the  payment  of  bond.  "What 
we  are  saying,"  one  of  his  aides  asserted  the 
other  day,  "is  that  regardless  of  whether  a 
person  la  out  on  personal  recognizance  or 
out  on  money  bond,  if  he  is  a  danger  to  the 
community  he  shoiildnt  be  out  In  the  first 
place." 

That  la  the  slmplo  substance  of  tbe  mat- 
ter, and  Murphy  U  quite  right  in  virging  that 
the  city  take  such  emergency  steps  to  cope 
with  the  problem  as  It  is  able  to  take  now. 
pending  a  more  extensive  congressional  re- 
view which  Is  sorely  needed. 
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TECHNICAUnES   AND   THE 
CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Harris- 
burg.  Pa.,  Patriot  on  August  9  published 
an  editorial  on  the  latest  Supreme  Court 
nominations.  The  editorial  touched  on 
an  Important  point  that  has  been  raised 
by  some  of  those  opposed  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  Justice  Fortas.  This  concerns  the 
charge  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
overturned  convictions  of  lower  courts 
on  the  basis  of  "technicalities." 

The  editorial  answered  the  charge 
with  the  words  of  Justice  Fortas. 

"To  set  aside  tbe  conviction  of  a  man 
who  has  been  tried  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  not  to  set  it  aside  on  a  mere 
technicality,"  Justice  Fortas  declared.  "Con- 
stitutionalism Is  not  a  technicality.  Consti- 
tutional rights  are  not  technicalities.  This 
is  tbe  phrase  that  should  ring  in  the  Na- 
tion's ears." 

I  agree  completely  with  Justice  For- 
tas, smd  I  also  agree  with  the  conclusion 
of  the  editorial: 

But  a  vote  there  must  be.  To  block  even 
that  by  means  of  a  filibuster,  as  Republican 
Sen.  Robert  Qrlffln  of  Michigan  and  other 
Fortas  opponents  have  threatened,  would  be 
to  resort  to  a  parliamentary  tecbnicaUty  to 
subvert  the  processes  of  democracy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

Supantx  Coukt:  Its  Carries  Aikk't 


Associate  Justice  Abe  Fortas'  remarks  to 
the  meeting  of  the  American  College  of  Trial 
Lawyers  In  Philadelphia  the  other  day  may 
not  convince  those  who  believe  the  Supreme 
Court  to  be  the  fount  of  lawlessness  and  in- 
justice In  tbe  land,  but  the  Justice's  words 
w«n  wise  and  very  much  to  the  point  none- 
theless. 

The  Justice  addressed  himself,  among 
other  things,  to  the  charge  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  been  overturning  conTlctlons  on 
the  basU  of  "technicalities."  In  a  tirade 
against  Justice  Fortas  during  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee's  hearings  on  his  nomi- 
nation to  be  Chief  Justice,  Sen.  J.  Strom 
Thurmond  brought  this  one  up  In  connec- 
tion with  a  case  that  had  been  decided  about 
eight  years  before  Justice  Fortas  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  high  tribunal. 

In  the  MaUory  case  of  1957,  a  confessed 
rapist's  conviction  had  been  reversed  because 
his  arraignment  was  delayed  to  permit  in- 
terrogation. "Malloryl  Malloryl  I  want  that 
word  to  ring  in  your  ears  I"  the  South  Carolina 
Republican  shouted. 

But  Mallory  had  to  do,  of  course,  with  no 
"mere  technicality."  If  one  man  can  be  held 
without  arraignment,  another  man  can  be. 
Tou  can  be.  If,  as  In  the  Gideon  case  which, 
as   a   lawyer,   Abe   Fortas    had    succeasfuUy 


armed  before  the  Supreme  Court  In  1968.  a 
min  can  be  sent  to  JaU  without  counsel,  so 
then  can  any  man. 

"To  set  aside  the  conviction  of  a  man  who 
has  been  tried  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion U  not  to  set  it  aside  on  a  mere  technl- 
caUty"  Justice  Fortas  declared.  "Constitu- 
tionalism U  not  a  technicaUty.  ConsUtu- 
tlonal  rlghU  are  not  technicalities.  This  Is 
the  phrase  that  should  ring  m  the  nation's 

One  man's  technicality  U  another  man's 
liberty,  and  to  ignore  the  procedural  rights 
which  are  embedded  In  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion Is  to  subvert  aU  our  liberties. 

There  U  no  reason  why,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  has  made  a  decision,  the  decision 
should  not  be  subject  to  crlUclsm.  The  Court 
IS  after  all,  composed  of  men.  and  men  can 
exT  But  the  kind  of  vitriol  that  has  been 
spewed  at  the  C3ourt  by  other  men  who 
^uld  better— Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court 
Chief  Justice  John  C.  Bell  Jr.  and  Pennsyl- 
vania AasocUte  Justice  Michael  A.  Mus- 
jnanno  for  example — does  not  accomplish 
precisely  the  thing  they  claim  they  want  to 
accomplish,  that  ta.  to  restore  whatever  re- 
spect for  law  may  be  lacking  today. 

Neither  U  there  any  reason  why  any  VB. 
senator  should  not,  if  he  dislikes  the  color 
of  Justice  Fortas'  opinions  or  his  eyes,  vote 
against  the  Fortas  nomination  to  replace 
Chief  Justice  Barl  Warren. 

But  a  vote  there  must  be.  To  block  even 
that  by  means  of  a  flUbuster,  as  Republican 
Sen  Robert  Grlffln  of  Michigan  and  other 
Fortas  opponents  have  threatened,  would 
be  to  resort  to  a  parliamentary  technicality 
to  subvert  the  processes  of  democracy. 


THE  SOVIET  INVASION  OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  a  speech  I  deUvered 
before  the  Frontier  Press  Club.  Buffalo. 
N.Y..  on  September  14. 1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 


Sovixr    Invasion    of    Czechosi.ovakia    R«- 

vxALB  KaaMLiN'a  Fea*  or  Fseedom 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts  before 

the    Frontier    Press    Club,    Buffalo,    N.Y., 

Saturday,  September  14.  1968) 

The  Soviet  invasion  and  conUnulng  occu- 
pation of  Czechoslovakia  is  a  barbarous  act 
il^ch  chaUenges  the  conscience  of  civilized 
men  The  malice,  the  crudity  and  the  decelt- 
fulneas  of  Soviet  behavior  in  this  instance 
was  highlighted  by  the  bravery,  dignity  and 
self-dlsclpllne  which  the  Czech  people  have 
dlspUyed  in  the  face  of  overpowering  naked 
force.  The  contrast  could  not  have  been  more 
poignant.  It  Is  a  situation  which  inevitably 
arouses  toward  the  Soviet  Union  profound 
feelings  of  moral  revulsion,  anger  and  frus- 
tration. The  dentmcUUon  of  these  acta  which 
has  been  voiced  around  the  world  seems  to 
faU  on  deaf  ears  in  the  Kremlin.  One  cannot 

but  feel  a  measure  of  chagrin  over  the  seem- 
ing inabmty  of  the  United  States  and  other 
western  democracies  to  accord  any  direct 
protection  to  the  embatUed  Czechs  In  their 
struggle  for  basic  human  freedoms  and  dlg- 

All  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  are  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  occupation  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. In  dragooning  troops  from  the  other 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  to  participate  m  the 
tavaslon,  the  Kremlin  demonstrated  both 
cynicism  and  ruthleseness.  Not  only  did  Mos- 
cow seek  to  taint  the  communlat  regimes  in 
Warsaw,  Budapest,  Sofia  and  East  Berlin 
with  a  measure  of  Its  own  guilt  by  Implicat- 
ing them  in  the  Czech  repression,  but  Mos- 
cow also  Intended  the  rape  of  Prague  aa  a 
warning  to  the  people  of  the  other  nations  of 
Bastmi  Europe. 


Because  Soviet  action  in  Czechoelovakia 
has  such  menacing  overtones,  it  U  critically 
important  that  we  make  an  accurate  assess- 
ment of  the  situation  In  framing  our  response 
to  it  First,  it  U  necessary  to  see  that  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoelovakia  was  an  act 
of  weakness  and  desperation— not  an  act  of 
strength.  A  great  power  does  not  so  demean 
itself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  unless  it  is 
KTlpped  by  dreadful  anxieties  and  seU- 
douibts  concerning  Its  own  Inner  strength 
and  viability.  .         , 

The  world  is  witnessing  the  reaction  of  a 
reactionary  great  power.  Believing  Itself 
safeguarded  from  effective  counter  action 
by  the  United  States,  exploiting  the  priority 
Washington  la  now  giving  to  the  Vietnam 
war-  determined  to  allow  the  Middle  East 
crisis  to  smolder  dangerously  on— and  ob- 
vlo\iBly  relying  on  the  US  to  recognize  tiie 
Soviet  sphere  of  influence  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope—the Kremlin  moved  not  only  to  sub- 
ject Prague  to  stricter  control!,  but  to  force 
it  into  an  anti-Western  policy.  In  doing 
thU.  the  leaders  In  the  Soviet  Union  hope  to 
thwart  the  Western  policy  of  "bridge  build- 
ing,"  which   has   so   Impressed   East   Euro- 

'^It'^ls  essential  that  United  States  policy 
continue  to  distinguish  between  the  pe<H>le 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Communist  re- 
gimes which  have  been  forced  on  them  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

We  must  adopt  measures  which  encour- 
a«e  and  keep  alive  the  striving  for  freedom 
and  normal  contact  vrtth  the  West  which  has 
persisted  through  so  many  dark  years  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Moreover,  despite  the  So- 
viet use  of  Warsaw  Pact  troops  of  Poland, 
Himgary,  Bulgaria,  and  East  Germany  In 
the  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  United 
States  must  remain  alert  to  the  vital  dis- 
tinctions between  these  peoples  and  the 
USSR  Itself.  We  cannot,  in  our  policies,  as- 
sist Moscow  m  Its  efforts  to  blur  or  eradi- 
cate those  differences. 

The  Kremlin's  repressionlsts  who  reacted 
BO  brutally  to  stamp  out  the  Dubcek-led  re- 
forms were  correct  In  their  fear  that  the  evo- 
lution of  a  liberal  and  humanitarian  Czecho- 
slovakia posed  a  threat  to  their  own  con- 
tinued monopoly  of  power  even  within  the 
Soviet  Union  ItseU;  for  freedom  Is  a  con- 
tagious disease.  It  could  have  spread  In 
epidemic  proportions  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  there  Is  no  doubt  that  a  free 
RussU  would  have  no  place  for  those  obso- 
lete bureaucrats  who  learned  their  political 
techniques  In  the  schools  of  StaUnlsm. 

Stalin's  prime  postwar  objective  was  to 
cement  a  wall  of  puppet  states  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  USSR  that  would  do  what  they 
were  told.  He  was  unafraid  of  the  contagion 
of  democracy  because  he  could  rely  upon  his 
secret  police  to  stamp  It  out. 

Today,  the  Ruaalana'  once  paranoiac  fears 
of  external  aggression  from  the  West  have 
receded  mto  the  background.  Whatever  they 
may  say  In  pubUc,  It  is  not  the  supposed 
West  derman  revanchlsts  who  keep  Mr. 
Brezhnev  and  Mr.  Kosygln  awake  nights; 
It  U  the  InteUectuaU  and  Journalists  In 
Prague  and  Moscow. 

The  crude  repressive  techniques  of  Stalin- 
ism are  incompatible  with  the  functioning  of 
a  s<»hlsticated  technological  society.  To 
avoid  economic  paralysis,  the  Soviet  Union 
ItseU  has  found  It  necessary  to  discard  the 
rigid  discipline  of  terror  based  on  naked 
force  in  many  areas  of  endeavor.  The  in- 
escapable dUemma  of  the  New  Soviet  rulers 
Is  that  they  cannot  hope  to  keep  pace  with 
the  Western  democracies  in  economic  growth 
and  technological  advance  unless  they  pro- 
gressively unshackle  the  creative  humMi 
spirit  of  their  own  people  and  of  the  be- 
nighted peoples  of  eastern  Europe. 

It  would  be  a  grave  mistake.  In  my  Judg- 
ment for  Waahlngton  to  emutate  the  folly 
of  Moscow  by  trying  to  revive  the  poUcles 
and  mental  attitudes  which  characterized  us 
twenty  years  ago.  Our  Interesto  wm  be  much 


better  served  by  a  response  which  U  for- 
ward looking,  rather  than  backward  looking. 
The  Soviet  Union's  monolithic  communlat 
empire  In  Eastern  Europe  has  begun  U)  be 
cracked  wide  open— and  aU  the  armies  of  the 
Soviet  Union  cannot  put  Humpty-Dumpty 
back  together  again. 

Especially,  we  must  resUt  those  voices  in 
our  midst  who  counsel— from  whatever  mo- 
tive—that we  should  respond  to  the  events 
in  Czechoelovakia  by  cutting  off  aU  efforts 
to  arrive  at  agreements  relating  to  disarm- 
ament with  the  USSR,  or  by  ending,  for  ex- 
ample, aU  East-West  trade.  I  believe  those 
who  espouse  this  view  are  being  singularly 
near  sighted.  In  point  of  fact  our  PO"cy  of 
differentiating  between  the  USSR  and  toe 
communUt  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  has 
been  a  success.  Certainly,  at  a  minimum, 
without  such  a  policy  by  the  United  Stat^. 
the  Czechs  are  less  likely  to  have  sought  and 
gained  briefiy,  the  independence  and  Iree- 
doms  they  enjoyed  under  Dubcek-creatlng 
a  precedent  toward  removing  the  heavy  hand 
of  the  Kremlin  off  Eastern  Europe. 

About  the  only  thing  which  ~«W  J*;*.^ 
an  air  of  Justification  to  ti»e  specious  deceits 
being  prcilalmed  by  the  Soviet  occupation 
Sls^  in  czechoslovakla-whlch  are  ac- 
ceoted  by  no  one— would  be  a  revival  In  the 
ul  rf  the  hysteria  and  kind  of  knee-jerk 
rigidity  associated  vrtth  an  earlier  day. 

We  must  also  guard  carefully  against  the 
specious  reasoning  of  the  die-hard  ha''»«J^° 
would  argue  that  our  response  1^  events  in 
Czechoslovakia  should  be  a  break-off  o*  toe 
Paris  peace  talks  and  the  beginning  of  an- 
other «calation  of  the  Vietnam  ^f'  °^  *^« 
relectton  of  the  nuclear  non-proliferation 
treaty.  I  cannot  see  how  tola  would  serve  our 
interests  in  any  way.  _...=,.. 

Indeed,  in  my  Judgment,  the  crisis  in  Eu- 
rope makes  it  more  imperative  toan  ever 
to^celerate  the  search  for  an  agreement 
Which  will  terminate,  or  at  least  drastically 
curtail,  our  massive  combat  Involvement  In 
the  Vietnam  war. 

The  situation  in  Eastern  and  Central  Eu- 
rooe  U  extremely  volatUe.  As  such.  It  poses 
dj^ers  to  the  peace  of  toe  world.  This  area 
hsTtwlce  been  toe  cockpit  of  war  in  tbU 
century.  There  ha*  still  not  »^«  ^^f^^ 
overall  settiement  of  toe  Second  World  War. 
The  present  ad  hoc  arrangements  are  unnat- 
ural and  Inherently  unstable. 

Just  aa  It  would  be  irresponsible  for  toe 
US  to  encourage  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope to  rebel  openly  against  their  Commu- 
nist masters,  it  vrould  be  tragic  In  toe  ex- 
treme for  toe  US  to  abandon  the  people  of 
Eastern  Europe— thus  leaving  them  inde- 
finitely to  toe  grim  fate  "Wch  Moscow  has 
in  mind  for  toem.  The  people  of  the  United 
States— so  many  of  whom  have  «>«»«,5"** 
the  Slavic  lands  of  Eastern  Europe— wlU  not 
permit  our  government  to  adopt  any  such 
passive  and  defeatist  course. 

Hopefully,  when  toe  Soviet  government  has 
recovered  Its  equilibrium  it  will  view  Its  ex- 
perience in  Czechoslovakia  as  an  incentive 
to  move  toward  an  overall  European  settle- 
ment, which  alone  can  bring  long-term  sta- 
bility to  Europe. 

The    emergence   of    a    liberal    regime    in 
Czechoslovakia,  however  brief,  signals  a  major 
crack  In  the  great  freeze  which  has  divided 
Europe  unnaturally  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  As  such.  It  heralds  a  new  period  In 
which  toe  United  States  must  again  gl^e  Its 
first  attention  In  international  affairs  to  Eu- 
rope The  inevitable  break-up  of  he  Cold  War 
arrangements  in  Europe  will  be  a  transition 
period  of  great  deUcacy  and  potential  danger. 
Thus  far,  toe  Soviet  Union  has  not  demon- 
strated the  poise,  the  sophistication  and  the 
foresight  which  wlU  be  required  on  all  sides 
U  we  are  to  avoid  toe  gravest  kind  of  ten- 
slons-«nd  possibilities  for  blundering  into 
war  It  WlU  be  a  cJtuation  requiring  the  high- 
est order  of  leaderanlp  by  the  United  States. 
Boto  resolution   and   flexlbiUty,   as   weU   aa 
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flnnn«M   and   oompiMlon, 
Above   all,   w«  must 
taking  hasty  action. 
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win  bs   nawlwL 
not  react  blindly  by 


TRB  Law? — Wirmaass 
Bktwzin  CotnuB  Con- 

*ATH  TRK  AOSNCT  TAKIS 

(Editob'8  Note. — 1 1  the  May  13  issue  of 


presented  an  abridged 
version  of  the  testlmbny  of  Francis  A.  O'Con- 
nell,  Jr ,  vice  preside  it  of  employee  relatloiu 
for  OUn  Mathleson  (|hemical  Corp.,  who  was 
ore  the  Brvln  Subcom- 
a  Eummary  of  testi- 
mony by  other  wltn^ses  has  been  completed, 
and  an  article  revl{  wing  the  hlghllgbta  of 
these  authoritative  ( tatements  has  been  pre- 
pared for  wide  dlstr  butlon  to  the  trade  and 
general  press;  this  Ugest  will  be  published 
first  as  a  series  li .  "NAM  Reports."  The 
Initial  Installment  sppears  here.) 
"Whether  we  like  |t  or  not,  the  artmlnlstra- 
to  be  a  primary  inatru- 
of  governmeDJt  in  our  country,"  ac- 
Sam  J.   Ervln,  Jr.    (D., 


tlve  agency  has  com  i 

ment 

cording  to  Senator 

N.C). 

"Although  the  nation  now  accepts  the  ad- 
as  a  normal  and  con- 
the  government,"  Sen. 


mlnlstratlve  agency 
stltutlonal  part  of 
Ervln    declared,    "tttere    still    remains    the 


that  the  Independent 


administrative  ages  eles  faithfully  execute 
the  laws  entrusted  ti  >  them  by  Congress.  .  .  ." 

Authorized  by  Coo  jress,  the  administrative 
agency  gets  Its  poll(  y  and  principal  rules  of 
procedures  at  the  same  time  that  It  Is  cre- 
ated. During  the  key  periods  of  their  growth — 
In  the  1920's  and  1  HCs — such  agencies  be- 
came fairly  indepes  lent.  In  their  evolution, 
they  attained  the  inlque  status  of  possess- 
ing executive,  leglsli  tlve  and  Judicial  powers, 
while  qualifying  m  Ither  as  legislature  nor 
court — and  while  r«  malning  independent  of 
the  executive  brand  i. 

Now  Congress,  In  Ita  role  of  Ufaglvar  and 
lawgiver,  has  becone  restless  with   this  ar- 


rangement. This  Is 


>ecause,  in  the  words  of 


Sen.  Ervln,  "the  exercise  of  their  pow«r  di- 


rectly or  Indirectly 
the   work   product 


questionable 
agencies,  the  Senati 
aratlon  of  Powers,* 


wltz  esses 


*  It  Is  pertinent 
instructed   his 
these  three  main 
dependent  agencies 

than  those  granted 
so,    what    explanatlc^ns 
How  can  Congress 
that  the  exercise 
brought  Into  better 
tlonal  responslbtlltldi 
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was  designated  to  look  Into  such  problems. 
It  chose  to  examine  first  the  agency  that 
had  generated  the  most  controversy — the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

"Constitutional  law  and  representative 
government  cannot  exist,"  Sen.  Brvln  pointed 
out  in  his  preliminary  remarks,  "If  officials 
of  the  executive  branch,  commissioners  and 
board  members  of  the  agencies,  or  the  Judges 
on  the  courts,  have  the  power  to  modify,  re- 
peal, or  Ignore  the  will. of  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed in  statutes." 

It  was  precisely  to  guard  against  such 
encroachments  that  the  Subcommittee 
launched  a  series  of  extensive  hearings  In 
the  Spring  of  1968.  At  the  outset,  the  chair- 
man declared  that  "policy-making  is  not  a 
function  that  properly  can  be  performed  by 
a  small  group  of  appointed  officials  ...  In 
the  case  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  .  .  .  these  problems  are  particularly 
acute  .  .  . 

"Some  of  the  criticism  directed  at  the 
Board."  he  continued,  "may  be  explained  by 
the  importance  of  the  issues  it  decides  and 
the  passions  these  issues  engender.  But  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  excuse  all  criticism 
on  these  grounds."  The  Senator  stated  that 
the  Board  has  been  criticized  "for  making 
decisions  contrary  to  the  policy  and  rules 
announced  by  Congress — which  the  Board 
definitely  Is  not  authorized  to  do." 

The  viewpoints  of  the  Congressmen,  for- 
mer NLRB  members,  law  professors,  attor- 
neys and  other  distinguished  experts  who 
were  invited  to  testify  was  summarized  by 
Leonard  S.  Janofsky,  a  recognized  authority 
on  labor  legislation  and  the  first  senior  Re- 
gional Attorney  for  NLRB  In  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona.  Said  Mr.  Janofsky: 

"For  33  years,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  been  part  of  the  fastest  growing 
area  In  the  legal  domain — administrative 
law.  While  other  administrative  agencies 
generally  have  kept  abreast  of  the  socio- 
economic changes  In  the  areas  they  regu- 
lated, the  NLRB  persisted  In  its  1BS6  vision 
of  employers  and  unions.  The  Board  seems  to 
harbor  a  conviction  that  employers  are  the 
last  obstacle  standing  between  the  working 
man  and  his  self -betterment. 

"This  credo  best  explains  the  NLRB's  fre- 
quent disregard  or  contravention  of  the  will 
of  Congress,  under  whose  authority  It  func- 
tions. This  It  does  on  the  theory  that  Con- 
gress meant  its  Preamble  to  the  1935  Act  to 
be  immutable  and  that  any  reassessments, 
such  as  the  1947  and  1959  amendments,  are 
not  to  be  taken  serlo\isly." 

BOAKO  U8I8T8  UMRS 

The  charge  that  the  NLRB  has  usurped 
legislative  powers  is  a  recurrent  theme  of  the 
Ervln  hearings,  and  its  genesis  was  decisively 
described  by  Gerard  D.  Rellly,  another  former 
NLRB  member  and  the  ex-SoUcltor  of  the 
L.abor  Department.  After  observing  that  the 
Board  was  envisioned  as  an  impartial,  quasl- 
Judlclal  tribunal  which  would  review  tran- 
scripts of  testimony  and  make  findings  of 
facts,  Rellly  declared: 

"I  have  come  to  the  opinion  that  the  pres- 
ent Board  has  never  reconciled  itself  to  so 
limited  a  role,  but  conceives  of  Itself  as  a 
maker  of  national  labor  policy  ...  It  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Board  as 
created  by  Congress  is  essentially  a  court, 
for  unlike  other  Independent  agencies  vest- 
ed with  quasi-legislative  powers.  Congress 
did  not  entrust  it  with  policy-making  au- 
thority ... 

"One  of  the  most  startling  aspects  of  how 
the  present  Board  has  disregarded  Congres- 
sional intent  and  cast  aside  guiding  precedent 
has  been  a  series  of  decisions  which  have 
virtually  restructured  the  whole  foundation 
of  bargaining  in  certain  industries." 

He  cited  Board  orders  compelling  multi- 
plant  employers  to  engage  in  bargaining 
simultaneously  with  a  coalition  of  unions 
for  system-wide  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions. Such  actions.  Rellly  pointed  out,  con- 


travene oertlflcatlons  Issued  by  the  Board  It- 
self, limiting  each  union's  authority  to  speak 
for  the  toorkers  in  a  particular  plant.  (Italics 
ours.) 

It  is  Important  to  appreciate  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  last  point.  WhUe  expressing 
concern  that  the  Board  declslona  will  Inflict 
serious  damage  on  an  employer's  bargaining 
poslUon,  ReUly  asserted  that  such  NLRB 
approval  violates  the  Taft  Hartley  Act  and 
deprives  workers  of  fundamental  representa- 
tion rights. 

{Bditor't  Note. — ThU  trend  to  coalition 
bargaininff  was  dramatically  demorutrated  by 
the  nine-month  copper  strike.  The  objective 
of  some  29  unions,  led  by  the  United  Steel- 
u>orkers,  toa*  to  force  the  four  major  copper 
producers  to  sign  contracts  vrith  all  the 
unions  on  a  company-wide  basis,  covering 
thousands  of  employees  doing  different  kinds 
of  VDork  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

( Such  a  bargaining  approach — by  ita  huge 
mass  and  impersonal  nature — obviously  can- 
not be  responsive  to  the  widely  divergent 
needs  and  interests  of  the  workers — and  so 
prevents  them  from  enjoying  the  represen- 
tational benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled 
by  law.) 

"lrtls  pboplb  BDNO  irUBT" 

Testimony  of  other  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared at  the  hearings  reflects  similar  con- 
cern with  the  threat  to  mdlvldual  freedoms. 
The  conclusion  that  emerges  from  their 
voluminous  statements  is  that  the  little  peo- 
ple— small  businesses.  Independent  unions, 
and  the  individual  employees — are  being  hurt 
as  much  as,  and  possibly  more  than,  the 
large  companies  by  the  misapplication  of 
labor  laws. 

On  this  point,  former  Representative  Fred 
A.  Hartley,  Jr.,  co-sponsor  of  the  1947  Act 
that  bears  his  name,  charged  that  the  Board 
consistently  favors  the  big  AFL-CIO  unions, 
adding  that  as  early  as  1940,  Independent 
unions  were  demanding  abolition  of  the 
NLRB  because  of  the  Board's  bias  and  preju- 
dice against  ttaam. 

In  hu  statement  before  the  Subcommittee, 
the  fonner  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  asserted  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  amendments  provided  proce- 
dures for  employees  to  seciire  a  Board  de- 
oertlflcatlon  election  when  a  majority  of 
workers  no  longer  wanted  a  particular  union 
as  bargaining  reprecentatlve. 

"The  NLRB,  manlfesUng  its  usual  pro- 
luilon,  anti-employee,  anti-management  bias, 
soon  reduced  theee  new  procedures  to  a 
shadow  of  what  Congress  Intended."  he 
declared. 

"Employers  were  denied  the  right  to  pe- 
tition for  a  Board  election."  Hartley  went 
on,  "unless  they  proved  their  good-faith  of 
the  union's  claimed  majority  status.  Em- 
ployees were  prohibited  from  changing  their 
bargaining  representative,  even  if  It  had  lost 
a  majority,  and  unions  were  permitted  to 
punish  by  flne  or  other  form  of  discipline 
union  members  who  sought  to  Invoke  the 
decertification  procedures  under  the  Act." 

Reinforcing  this  concern  with  NLRB's  ex- 
hibition of  favoritism  toward  the  major 
union  organizations  were  the  observations 
Of  Senator  Robert  P.  Orlflln  (R.,  Mich.),  co- 
author of  the  1959  Landnun-Orlffln  Act,  the 
sweeping  reform  statute  that  was  over- 
whelmingly endorsed  by  Congress  and  the 
President  as  necessary  to  close  loopholes  m 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

"In  the  minds  of  some,"  Sen.  Qrlffln  told 
the  Ervln  Subcommittee,  "any  criticism  of 
the  NLRB  is  casually  dismissed  as  Just  part 
of  a  power  struggle  going  on  between  big 
business  and  big  luilons.  Nothing  oould  be 
further  from  the  truth.  Afore  often,  those 
who  actually  suffer  from  the  distorted  arid 
twisted  rulings  of  the  Board  are  the  indi- 
vidual workers,  small  unions,  small  business 
men,  and  the  public  at  large."  (Italics  ours.) 

"It  is  Important  to  recognize,"  he  con- 
tinued, "that  In  many  cases  where  the  NLRB 
'legalizes'  the  use  of  boycotts  by  certain 
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unions.  It  does  so  at  the  expense  of  other 
unions.  OeneraUy  speaking,  work  that  is 
•nreeerved'  for  the  members  of  one  unloii  Is 
denied  to  the  members  of  another  union 
who  produce  the  boycotted  product.  And,  of 
course  the  public  suffers,  because  such  prac- 
tices restrain  and  restrict  the  use  of  more 
efficient  and  lees  expensive  methods  of  con- 
struction or  producttoo. 

"Over  the  years,  the  Board  has  clearly 
revealed  a  bias  which  works  not  only  against 
individual  workers  and  the  public,  but  also 
against  certain  unions  if  their  interests  hap- 
pen to  conflict  with  favOTCd  unions.  For  ex- 
ample, an  independent  union  rarely  pre- 
vails before  the  Board  If  It  dares  to  compete 
with  an  AF^-CIO-afflllated  union." 

Characterizing  the  Board  as  a  "politically 
oriented  agency '  that  "does  not  act  like  a 
Judicial   body,"    the   Michigan   Senator  as- 

"I  have  concluded  that  the  tUne  has  come 
to  abolish  the  NLRB  and  replace  it  wi«j  a 
0.8.  Labor  Court  patterned  after  the  U.B. 
Tax  Court  ...  I  have  mtroduced  a  bill  (8. 
1353)   to  achieve  this  purpose." 

BKLIKVn  aXTUKOS  FAVOa  umoKs 

The  picture  of  mcreasing  imbalance  in 
labor-management  relations  coupled  wl«i 
dUcrlmlnation  against  the  Interests  ot  the 
UtUe  man"  was  drawn  by  Guy  Parmer, 
NLRB  chairman  from  1963  to  1966,  and  now 
a  specialist  In  labor  law.  f^*'  *»«"*'" 
thatm  its  administration  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  the  NLRB  hss  departed 
in  slgnlflcant  areas  from  the  legislative  pur- 
poeTembodled  In  the  Act's  various  provl- 

slons.  .    •     < 

•1  believe  that  an  objective  W"^  "f 
their  ruungi."  he  points  out,  wlU  disclose 
they  generaUy  favor  unions  and  disfavor  wa- 
plofi^and,  in  some  very  '^e°^^^J**^ 
Slso  d<s/at»r  emtOoyeet  whose  *«^.f  *?« 
Act  was  primarily  intended  to  protect.  The 
former  NLRB  chairman  continued : 

"The  dearly  discernible  trend  of  «he 
Board's  dedsUms  has  been  to  give  a  narrow 
and  restricts!  InterpreUtton  to  the  ^^- 
aioos  of  the  Act  which  regulate  union  *maa. 
plcketmg  and  boycotts,  to  extend  to  the^ 
^ter  periphery  the  restraints  on  e«nP»ojf 
eonduS.  to  enlarge  the  bargaining  obliga- 
tions as  It  appUes  to  employers  into  ueas  w 
buslneas  Judgment  and  decision,  and  toexaU 
institutional  unionism  over  the  righU  of 
employees."  (Italics  added.) 

BIO  umoMS  rAVoan 
Another  protest  against  the  NLRB's  actions 
In  eranUng  large  unions  power  to  injure 
smaller  ones  was  raised  by  Don  Mahon  exec- 
uUve  secretary  of  the  National  Pederat  on  of 
Independent  Unions  (NFIU).  Mahon  to  d  the 
Sub<iommittee  that  the  NLRB  discriminates 
against  smaU,  independent  unions  in  favor 
of  the  big  APl^-CIO  unions,  particularly  In 
the  building  trades. 

Slanted  rulings  by  NLRB  have  made  it  im- 
posslble  for  independent  union  m|™'»«™,Y° 
^  on  an.  Job  that  the  API^ObjJW- 
Ing  trades  choose  to  monop<rtl».  he  declared, 
wfth  Uie  tolerance  of  the  NLRB  General 
Counsel,  Mahon  charged,  todependent  union 
members  and  their  employers  h*J«^*»^ 
^n  from  their  Jobs  by  AP^CIO  btock- 
maU  picketing,  or  so-called  informational 
picketing,  on  Job  sites. 

The  NFIU  executive  ■•c"**^  •*y?J*^ 
NLRB  General  Counsel  condones  blackmail 
Dlcketlng  "even  though  such  picketing  caoMS 
S^ortMiB  to  leave  their  Jobs,  completely 
■huts  down  the  Jobs,  stops  deUverles  and 
causes  the  refusal  of  public  utlUty  workers 
to  make  neceesary  connections."  „     _, 

The  perfidious  nature  of  the  informational 
picketiig  device,  he  goes  on.  l»  e'»«»«^fJ5;^ 
fhe  fact  that  "In  most  cases  where  AR-CIO 

union  pickets  carry  signs  saylng-Thls  Is  to 
inform  the  pubUc  that  workers  on  t^  »»*• 
are  not  members  of  the  AFL-CIO'-lt  stops 
aU  other  APL-CIO  craftsmen  on  the   Job. 


Thus,  ths  APL-CIO  union  completely  cloees 
down'  a  construction  Job.  even  though  the  In- 
dependent union  workers  on  the  Job  have  a 
contract  and  have  been  recognized  or  cer- 
tlfled  foUowlng  an  NLRB  election." 

Finally,  Robert  H.  Jones  III.  representing 
the  National  SmaU  Business  Association,  ac- 
cused the  NLRB.  through  the  abuse  of 
power,  of  Impoemg  upon  small  business 
Enormous,  unwarranted  and  unconscion- 
able expense  In  exercising  or  defending  legiti- 
mate employer  rights." 

Jones  was  especially  bitter.  In  his  testi- 
mony, against  Board  procedures  that  deny 
the  employer  effective  protection  against  un- 
fair labor  practices— m  violation  of  man- 
dates of  the  NLRA— charging  that  while 
NLRB  abuses  "adversely  affect  the  employer's 
opportunity  to  prepare  and  present  his  case, 
m  direct  contrast,  they  discrlmlnatorlly  In- 
dulge unions  In  extensions  of  preparatory 
and  presentation  time  or  excuse  their  viola- 
tion of  filing  time  llmlte." 

Closely  related  to  the  prejudice  against 
the  smaller  InteresU,  which  was  a  constant 
theme  throughout  the  testimony,  is  the  mat- 
ter of  loss  of  rights  for  both  individuals  and 
companies.  The  deprivation  of  basic  free- 
dom—incorporated both  in  the  constitution 
as  well  as  in  the  NUIA  and  its  amend- 
ments—U  a  subject  of  sufficient  depth  to 
warrant  a  separate  chapter.  But  It  might  be 
pertinent  here  to  preview  the  next  Instal- 
ment with  this  observation  of  J.  Mack  Swlg- 
ert.  a  nationally  recognized  labor  lawyer: 

"The  Board  has  shown  little  interest  In 
protecting  the  right  of  the  Individual  who 
does  not  want  to  belong  to  a  union,  or  the 
union  member  who  does  not  want  to  par- 
ticipate in  union  activities  .  .  .  The  Board 
itself  often  discriminates  to  encourage  mem- 
bership in  labor  organizations  and  to  dis- 
courage non-membership  and  non-represen- 
Utlon.  The  dlrectton  by  Congress  to  treat 
union  and  non-union  employees  aUke,  and 
to  give  each  equal  protecUon.  has  simply 
been  Ignored."— E.  S.  Black,  Committee  Ex- 
ecutive, Industrial  BeUtions  Department. 


MR.  PORTAS  AND  HIS  SERHNAR 
FUND 


Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
heard  testimcmy  that  Mr.  Justice  Abe 
Fortas  had  recently  received  $15,000  for 
a  series  of  nine  seminar  meetings  with 
a  class  of  17  students  at  American  Uni- 
versity. ^    . 

Each  person  will  make  his  own  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  this  so-called  fee  or 
honorarium  Is  exorbitant,  particularly  In 
light  of  testimony  by  the  law  school  dean. 
B.  J.  Tennery,  that  the  university  ordi- 
narily pays  no  more  than  $2,500  for  such 
services. 

But  more  disturbing  than  the  amount 
involved  Is  the  questionable  arrangement 
under  which  the  money  was  transmitted 
to  Mr.  Fortas. 

The  appearance  was  created,  ana 
malntelned.  until  last  Friday  that  Mr. 
Fortas  had  conducted  a  regular  univer- 
sity seminar  and  was  being  paid,  if  at  all, 
out  of  regular  university  funds. 

It  is  now  clear  that  such  was  not  the 

CSIS6. 

Mr  Fortes  was  paid  out  of  a  special 
$30  000  fund  collected  by  his  wife's  pres- 
ent'law  partner.  Paul  Porter,  with  whom 
Mr  Fortas  was  associated  in  the  practice 

Of  law  before  going  on  the  Supreme 

Court.  ,_. 

Testimony  of  Dean  Tennery  revealed 

that  the  money  was  solicited  from,  and 


paid  by.  five  former  business  associates 
or  cUents  of  Mr.  Fortas  and  his  former 
law  firm. 

The  extent  to  which  his  wife's  law  Arm 
now  represents  these  five  Individuals  or 
the  many  corporations  with  which  they 
are  associated  has  not  been  disclosed. 

A  list  of  the  five  contributors  to  the 
Fortas  fund,  with  information  concern- 
ing the  business  associations  of  each  as 
taken  from  the  1966  edition  of  "Poor"* 
Register  of  Corporations,  Directors,  and 
Executives,"  Is  as  follows: 

Gustave  Lehman  Levy  (partner — Ooldman, 
Sachs  &  Co.,  New  York  City) : 
Braniff  Airways,  Inc.,  director. 
Wltco  Chemical,  director. 
Dlebold,  Inc.,  director. 
Utilities  &  Industries  Corp..  director. 
Philadelphia  Suburban  Water  Co.,  director. 
May  Department  Stores  Co..  director. 
New  Tork  Telephone  Co.,  director. 
Deltec  Panamerlca.  S.A.,  director. 
Foster  Grant  Co.,  director. 
Oreatamerica  Corp.,  director. 
Hunt  Poods  &  Industries,  Inc.,  dlrectOT. 
N.Y.   Stock  Exchange,   vice   chairman   of 
board. 
Wels  Markets,  Inc.,  director. 
Lanvln-Charlee  of  the  RltB,  Inc.,  director. 
The  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  trustee. 
Troy  V.  Post  (Dallas,  Texas) : 
Oreatamerica  Corp.,  chairman  A  president. 
American-Amicable  Life  Ins.  Co..  chairman. 
Braniff  Airways,  Inc..  chairman. 
Franklin  Life  Ins.  Co.,  chairman  A  director. 
Gulf  Life  Ins.  Co.,  chairman. 
Bank  of  Services  &  Trust  Co.,  chairman  * 
director. 
First  Western  Bank  &  Triist  Co..  chairman. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce,  chairman. 
Maurice  Lazarus  (Boston,  Mass.) : 
Beth  Israel  Hospital,  trustee. 
Peter  Bent  Brlgham  Hospital,  trustee. 
Tufts-New  England  Medical  Center,  mem- 
ber. Board  of  Incorporators. 

New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Oo, 
director.  ,  .^ 

Federated   Department   Stores,   Inc.,   xnee 
chairman  A  director. 

General  AnUlne  &  Film  Corp.,  director. 
Liberty  Mutual  Ins.  Co.,  director. 
United  Fund  of  Boston,  director 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  direc- 
tor. 

CX»nblned  Jewish  Philanthropies,  trustee. 
Beaver  County  Day  School,  director. 
Old  Sturbrldge  Village,  Inc..  trustee. 
Northeastern  University,  member  of  Cor- 
poration. _^... 

Paul  D.  Smith   (New  Tork  City):   PhUlp 
Morris,  VJ».  &  general  counsel.  ..    ,     ^ 

John  L.  Loeb  (Sr.  partner,  Carl  M.  Um», 
Rhoades  &  Co.,  N.T.C.) : 
Continental  Device  Corp..  director. 
Anglo  Nomess  Shipping  Co.,  Utd.,  director. 
AlUed  Chemical  Corp.,  director. 
Empire  Trust  Co.,  director. 
Klrkeby-Natiis  Corp.,  director. 
Dome  Petrolevun,  Ltd.,  director. 
Distillers  Corp.-Seagrams  Ltd..  dh-ector. 
Wrather  Corp.,  director. 


The  same  edition  of  Poor's  Register 
listed  Abe  Fortas,  before  going  on  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  a  partner  In  the  law 
firm  of  Arnold,  Fortas  ti  Porter  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  with  business  associations 
as  follows : 

Abe  Porto*  (partner— Arnold.  Portas  & 
Porter,  Washington,  D.C.) :  „  -    . 

Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc..  V.P.  A 
director. 

8u  Crest.  Inc..  director. 

Greatanerica  Corp.,  VJ".  &  director. 

Madison  National  Bank,  director. 

FranMin  Life  Insurance  Co.,  director. 

Braniff  Airways.  Inc..  director. 
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Pram  the  UsOnii.  it  will  be  noted  th»t 
before  going  on  Uie  Supreme  Court  Mr. 
Fortas  served  on  the  boards  of  Branllt 
Alrwmys  and  Onatamerlea  Corp.  with 
one  of  the  contrifa  jtors;  on  the  boards  of 
Branlif ,  Oreatamt  rica,  and  Franklin  Life 
Insiurance  Co.  wit  h  another;  and  on  the 
board  of  Pederatsd  Department  Stores, 
Inc..  with  a  third. 

A  later  issue  of  Poor's  Register  lists 
Mr.  Porter,  who  wliclted  the  funds,  as 
having  replaced  ii  r.  Fortas  on  the  Bniniff 
board. 

In  weighing  tie  significance  of  this 
fund,  and  the  mj  inner  in  which  It  was 
solicited  and  paid  to  Mr.  Fortas,  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  are  certainly  rele- 
vant: 

First.  The  fund  was  imdisdosed  and 
efforts  were  made,  apparently,  to  keep  it 
secret.  Calls  madi  before  last  Friday  to 
university  officials  and  to  the  Porter  law 
firm  in  Washlngttn  were  met  with  cold 
responses  and  no  information  was  ob- 
tained. 

■Second.  Under  I  he  arrangements,  con- 
trlbutloBs  to  the  :  ^'ortas  fund  were  con- 
sidered to  be  taj  deductible,  with  the 
result,  in  effect,  th  it  American  taxpayers 
were  supplementing  Justice  Fortas'  Su- 
preme Court  salai  y  of  $39,500  a  year  by 
more  than  37  pen  ent. 

Third.  Althougl  he  was  scheduled  to 
appear  at  the  sen  inar  on  nine  occasions 
for  2-hour  period  i.  It  has  been  revealed 
that  Mr.  Fortas  actually  aiveared  for 
only  eight  of  the  .  lessions.  His  substitute 
for  the  ninth.  Juv  snlle  Court  Judge  Orm 
W.  Ketcham,  has  been  quoted  as  saying 
he  received  no  con  pensation  for  filling  in 
for  Mr.  Fortas. 

From  the  llsthu  It  will  be  obvious  that 
some  of  the  contributors  to  the  Fortas 
fimd  are  connected  with  corporations 
which,  undoubtedly,  will  be  involved  in 
litigation  before  t  le  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President,  ^his  matter  raises  the 
very  serious  que:  tion  of  whether  Mr. 
Fortas  has  violate  i  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics  of  the 
American  Bar  Aas  Delation. 

I  ask  imanimtus  consent  to  have 
printed   at   this   Boint   in   my   remarks 


ethics  which  bear  on 


canons  of  judicial 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  canons 
were  ordered  to  b;  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
OKD,  as  follows: 

Canons  or  Judi  hai.  Ethics  or  thi 
American  I  ar  Assocution 

CANON   4.   AVOIDA  «CK  OF  UCPROPKIVrT 

A  Judge's  official  sonduct  should  be  fr«e 
from  impropriety  a  ad  th«  appearance  of 
Impropriety;  be  sboUd  avoid  Infractions  of 
law;  and  bis  perso  lal  behavior,  not  only 
upon  tbe  Bench  anc    in  the  performance  of 


Judicial  duties,  but 


should  be  beyond  re  proach. 

INCOr  SISTKNT 


aso  in  his  everyday  life. 


CANON     34 

A  Judge  should 
duties;   nor  Incur 
otherwise,  which  wil 
or  appear  to  interfc  re 
the   expeditious   anc 
of  bis  official  f  unctlo  is< 


OBLIGATIONS 

kot  accept  Inconsistent 

opligations,  pecuniary  or 

in  any  way  Interfere 

with  his  devotion  to 

proper  administration 


BTTStN  ESS 


CANON     35 

soucrrATioi 
A  Judge  should 
any  reasonable  susi^clon 
ing  the   power  or 
persuade  or   coerce 


PROMOTIONS     AMB 
S    FOR    CBARITT 


ijvoid  giving  ground  for 

that  he  is  utlliz- 

drestlge  of  bis  ofBce  to 

others  to  patroiUae  or 


oontrlbute,  either  to  the  success  of  prtvate 
business  ventures,  or  to  charitable  enter- 
prlsss.  He  should,  therefore,  not  enter  Into 
such  private  business,  or  pursue  such  a 
course  of  conduct  as  would  Justify  such  sus- 
picion, nor  use  the  power  of  bla  office  or  the 
influence  of  his  name  to  promote  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  othws;  he  should  not  solicit 
for  charities,  nor  should  he  enter  Into  any 
business  relation  which,  in  the  normal 
course  of  events  reasonably  to  be  expected, 
might  bring  bis  personal  intereote  into  con- 
flict With  the  Impartial  performance  of  his 
official  duties. 

CANON    33.   OIFTB   AND   FAVORS 

A  Judge  should  not  accept  any  preeeots 
of  favors  from  litigants,  or  from  lawyers 
practicing  before  blm  or  from  others  whose 
interests  are  likely  to  be  submitted  to  him 
for  Judgment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  Con- 
gress makes  a  mistake  in  enacting  legis- 
lation, the  mistake  can  later  be  corrected. 
But  if  the  Senate  should  make  a  mistake 
in  confirming  a  nomination  for  the  Su- 
preme Court,  there  is  no  easy  way  of 
correcting  such  a  mistake.  After  the 
nomination  is  once  confirmed,  a  lifetime 
appointee  to  the  Supreme  Court  is  not 
answerable  thereafter  to  the  Senate  or  to 
the  American  people. 

In  a  speech  before  the  National  Press 
Club  on  July  30,  I  said: 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Fortas.  while  I  am  satis- 
fled  that  he  Is  a  brlUlant  lawyer,  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  be  possesses  an  adequate  sense 
of  propriety  and  other  qualities  which  are 
particularly  appropriate  and  necessary  to  be 
Cblef  Justice  of  the  United  SUtes. 

My  conviction  on  this  point  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  revelations  regard- 
ing the  special  fund  at  American  Uni- 
versity and  the  circumstances  which 
surround  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Sunday,  September  15,  issue  of  the  De- 
troit News,  and  an  article  published  in 
the  September  17  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro;  also 
that  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
September  16  issue  of  the  Washington 
Star  be  printed  In  the  Rzcoro. 

Mr.  President,  In  addition  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  an  article,  entitled 
"The  SMIC  Boondoggle,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Ripon  Society's  February 
1968  issue  of  the  Ripon  Forum,  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  I>trolt  News,  Sept.  IS.  1988] 
PORTAS  Provrs  To  Br  llNrrr 

Arguments  about  the'  fitness  of  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Abe  Fortas  to  serve  as  chief 
Justice  were  settled,  we  think,  by  Friday's 
revelation  that  Fortas  got  $16,000  to  teach  a 
nlne-weelc  law  seminar  last  summer  at  Amer- 
ican University.  The  money  came  from  a 
fund  raised  by  Paul  Porter,  friend  and  for- 
mer law  partner  of  Fortas. 

While  tl6,000  may  be  a  fit  rate  for  nine 
weelcs'  teaching  from  Abe  Fortas,  legal 
scholar,  as  an  "bonoranum"  for  a  man  In  bis 
public  position,  raised  by  a  former  associate 
in  a  firm  much  Involved  in  cases  of  the  kind 
tbe  High  Court  hears.  It's  something   else. 

It  implies  no  cloud  on  the  Integrity  at 
Justice  Fortas  to  question  bis  Judgment — 
the  same  Judgment  which  permitted  >»<"»  to 
continue  as  policy  and  political  adviser  to 
the  President  while  a  member  of  the  ner- 


•ssarlly  Independent  highest  court  In  tbe 
land. 

All  the  other  strictures  against  elevation 
of  Fortas  to  chief  Justice  can  be  swept  aside. 
Some,  proffered  in  good  faith,  are  debatable, 
some  are  mean  in  spirit  and  Intent. 

The  nomination  of  Justice  Fortas  falls 
on  Just  one  count,  well  within  the  duty  of 
the  Senate  to  Judge  when  asked  under  the 
Constitution,  to  advise  and  consent.  What 
the  record  calls  into  question  is  JtisUce 
Fortas'   sense    of    the    appropriate. 

On  that  count  be  falls. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  17,  1868] 
Fortas   Class   Substitutk   Sats   Hs   Filld 

Of 


Juvenile  Court  Judge  Orm  W.  Ketcham 
said  yesterday  that  he  received  no  fee  for  fill- 
ing In  for  Supreme  Court  Justice  Abe  Fortas 
at  an  American  University  law  seminar  ses- 
sion on  Jiily  16. 

Fortas  was  paid  $16,000  for  a  nine-session 
seminar  on  advanced  law  problems  and  the 
preparation  of  a  permanent  teaching  sylla- 
bus, a  payment  that  has  figured  In  the  Sen- 
ate hearing  on  his  nomination  as  Chief 
Justice. 

Ketcham  said  he  was  "rather  flattered  to  be 
asked"  to  substitute  for  the  Justice  and  talk 
to  "a  very  exciting  group"  of  students  about 
emerging    problems    of    Juvenile    law. 

He  said  tbe  session  was  held  in  a  Supreme 
Court  conference  room  on  a  day  that  Fortas 
was  scheduled  to  testify  at  bis  own  confirma- 
tion hearing. 

Ketcham'B  court  was  the  target  of  crit- 
icism by  Fortas  In  a  1B66  opinion  for  a  6-to- 
4  Supreme  Court  majority.  Tbe  Court  sent 
back  tbe  case  of  a  Washington  youth  whose 
case  had  been  waived  to  adult  criminal  court 
on  the  basis  of  what  Fortas  called  an  Inade- 
quate hearing. 


(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Sept. 
16,  1968) 

Fortas  Paying  thb  Pricr  or  FRixNDSRir 
(By  Mary  McOrory) 

The  poet  Khalll  Olbran  calls  friendship 
"needs  answered." 

Justice  Abe  Fortas  had  friends  who  an- 
swered his  needs  as  he  answered  theirs,  and 
for  that  reason,  he  wUl  probably  never  be 
chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

The  senators  who  were  going  to  vote 
against  his  confirmation  on  the  grounds  that 
he  was  too  good  a  friend  to  a  president  now 
have  a  new  reason  for  their  opposition.  For- 
tas' friends  were  too  good  to  htm. 

It  Is  what  happens  to  people  who  live  In 
the  "Inner  ring"  and  make  arrsmgements 
which  excite  tbe  envy  and  rage  of  those  who 
never  penetrate  its  outer  limits. 

HAND80MK.T    RXIMBDRSRO 

The  Justice  this  summer,  the  Senate  has 
now  learned,  took  on  the  direction  of  a  semi- 
nar at  the  American  University  Law  SchooL 

He  was  handsomely  reimbursed  for  his 
efforts,  rather  on  a  scale  with  his  fees  when 
he  was  a  member  of  the  resplendent  Wash- 
ington law  firm  of  Arnold.  Fortas  and  Porter, 
now  Arnold  and  Porter.  He  received  (16,000. 

Any  of  the  senators  sitting  In  Judgment 
on  him  would  have  done  the  same.  They 
would,  every  one,  gladly  teach,  at  such  fees. 
Many  unblushlngly  demand  a  thoxisand  dol- 
lars for  speaking. 

What  makes  tbe  Justice's  good  fortune 
fatal  is  that  his  stipend  came  out  of  a  fund 
raised  by  bis  good  friend  and  former  law 
partner.  Paul  Porter. 

Porter  passed  the  hat  among  five  old 
friends  of  his  and  Fortas'  and  a  siun  of 
880,000  was  collected.  The  donors  are  busi- 
ness tycoons,  their  net  worth  beyond  the 
ordinary  man's  dreams  of  acquisitiveness. 
One  was  the  brother  of  a  man  whom  Fortas 
caUed  to  protest  a  statement  about  tbe  cost 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  They  all  know  eada 
otber. 
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VACUR   ARRANCBMXNTS 

The  way  In  which  the  arrangement  made 
was  rather  vague,  according  to  its  chronicler. 
Dean  B.  J.  Tennery  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity Law  School. 

He  "heard"  that  JusUoe  Fortas  would  like 
to  teach. 

He  "ran  into"  Porter,  who  already  knew 
of  the  Jxistlce'B  academic  yearnings  and  ap- 
parently volunteered  to  acquire  the  funds 
to  P'^fc*  It  possible  for  him  to  realize  them. 

His  soUcltude  for  the  Justice  was  exem- 
plary. He  told  the  dean  he  did  not  want  the 
Justice  to  spend  himself  on  "the  lecture 
circuit." 

"I  would  rather  have  him  teach  in  town. 
Porter  told  the  dean. 

Plainly  it  did  not  occur  to  anyone  Involved 
that  the  Justice  would  volunteer  bis  services 
In  passing  on  his  wisdom  to  the  young.  Nor 
did  it  occur  to  anyone  that  there  was  any 
question  of  the  propriety  of  soliciting  funds 
from  biisiness  leaders  to  finance  the  Justice's 
teaching  career. 

BEING    PtTNISHID 

The  Justice  is  paying  the  price  for  friend- 
ship now.  Lyndon  Johnson  obviously  never 
dreamed  of  limiting  their  confidential  rela- 
tionship, although  Fortas  as  a  Justice  might 
be  expected  to  rule  on  matters  on  which  he 
was  counseling  the  President  as  a  friend. 

He  Is  paying  the  price  for  other  things, 
too,  which  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
bis  qualifications.  He  Is  being  penalized  by 
the  Southerners  for  the  Uberal  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  under  Earl  Warren. 

He  is  being  punished  for  the  hostility  the 
Republicans  feel  against  Johnson,  who  was 
trying  to  cheat  them  out  of  an  appointment 
they  feel  every  day  more  confident  will  be 
made  by  Richard  Nixon. 

Dean  Tennery  did  his  best  for  his  erstwhile 
professor.  He  told  the  committee  the  uni- 
versity had  paid  $10,000  for  a  single  appear- 
ance of  a  folk-singer.  He  called  Fortas  "a 
remarkable  man"  and  "a  renuu"kable  Intel- 
lect." 

The  Justice  may  have  considered  himself 
fortunate  in  his  friends  among  the  power- 
ful and  the  mighty,  but  the  evidence  now  Is 
that  they  have  delivered  him  Into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies. 

(From   the   Ripon   Forum,   February    1968] 
DxTENSX  Spending:  The  "SMIC"  Boonbooole 

It  Is  commonplace  In  evaluating  candidates 
for  public  office  to  examine  the  nature  of 
their  sources  of  organizational  strength,  fi- 
nancial support,  and  political  backing.  In 
the  most  general  sense  we  assume  that  II 
a  candidate  Is  very  closely  tied  to  the  for- 
tunes of  a  single  Ttarroto  economic  group, 
special  political  Interest,  or  cUque,  his  lati- 
tude for  action  may  become  unduly  cir- 
cumscribed. 

In  some  measure,  of  course.  It  may  be 
argued  that  organised  "Interests"  are  at  the 
heart  of  the  democratic  process:  that  In  rep- 
resenting organized  "lobbies"  lawmakers  are. 
In  fact,  giving  voice  to  the  groups  which 
comprtse  the  poUUcal  infrastructuire  of  tbe 
society  of  which  they  are  a  part.^ 

Because  of  tbe  essential  ambiguity  of  the 
enterprise  drawing  the  line  between  legiti- 
mate poUtlcal  representation  and  simple 
interest-mongerlng  has  become  the  perennial 
pastime  of  election-year  poUUcs— especlaUy 
for  the  party  out  of  power. 

The  present  Administration  is  without  peer 
In  the  care  and  feeding  of  Its  poUtlcal  asso- 
ciates  and  as  such  it  deserves  special  scru- 
tiny. By  even  tbe  most  easy-going  standards 
there  seems  to  be  massive  porkbarrellliig 
going  on  between  Lyndon  Johnson's  govern- 
ment and  Lyndon  Johnson's  friends.  The 
personal  fortunes  of  various  key  Texas  busi- 
ness leaders  depend   very  heavily  on  the 


maintenance    and    expansion    of    mlUtary 
spending. 

RISK   4S0   PERCENT 

To  chart  the  rise  of  defense-related  indus- 
try in  Texas  one  need  only  examine  the  shifts 
In  defense  spending  since  LBJ  came  to  power. 
In  a  gusby  political  chronicle  published  by 
a  company  afflUated  vrtth  Johnson's  inter- 
ests,' McKay  and  Faulk  describe  the  on- 
slaught of  the  New  Millenium  as  follows: 

"Another  chapter  was  beginning  In  the 
story  of  Texas,  truly  a  chronicle  of  great- 
ness. Pew,  however,  expected  the  era  to  begin 
on  notes  so  discordant  as  declining  political 
influence  at  the  national  level,  a  rush  of 
scandals,  and  a  presidential  assassination 
in  Texas." » 

Hardly  an  atisplclous  start— but  with  some 
very  dramatic  results.  In  the  spring  of  1966, 
at  the  beginning  of  President  Johnson's  ma- 
jor escalation  In  Vietnam,  the  net  value  of 
mlUUry  procurement  In  Texas  was  $316  mil- 
lion or  4.1%  of  the  total  spending  for  the 
quarter  (April-June,  1966)  .♦  This  represented 
a  rise  of  a  full  percentage  point  from  the  last 
fiscal  quarter  under  a  Kennedy  budget;  the 
previous  year's  quarter  in  Texas  had  been 
$334  million,  or  3.1%  of  total  spending.  Texas 
ranked  eleventh  in  the  last  quarter  of  fiscal 
1964  and  eighth  in  fiscal  1966.' 

Two  years  later,  in  the  last  quarter  of 
fiscal  1967,  the  corresponding  figures  for 
Texas  were  $1,383  blUlon  and  10.7%  of  the 
total.  Texas  had  soared  to  rank  two,  behind 
California.  During  the  19«*-«''^P«''5^  ^1 
prime  contract  spending  rose  by  55%.  Yet 
defense  spending  In  Texas  rose  by  460%  be- 
tween the  last  quarter  of  fiscal  1964  and  the 
last  quarter  of  fiscal  1967.«  And  this  Increase 
excludes  expenditures  on  NASA's  Houston 
Space  Center! 

No  state  baa  risen  even  half  as  dramatic- 
ally as  Texas,  though  thanks  to  the  56% 
general  rise  In  defense  spending,  few  have 
lost  in  the  absolute  value  of  government  con- 
tracts, such  states  as  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts. New  Jersey,  and  California  have  thus 
lost  relative  to  Texas  but  have  not  decUned 
sharply.  It  Is  fair  to  conclude  that  Texas 
has  been  getting  the  lion's  f^^^eot  the 
increase  In  defense  spending  since  the  1965 
eecaUtlon  of  the  Vietnam  war. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


stock  prices  sktrocket 
How  this  dramatic  change  came  about — 
in  all  its  details,  ramifications  and  effects- 
is  a  long  and  complex  story.  It  can  best  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Second  World 
War,  Texas  politicians  have  t>een  unxisuaUy 
active  on  nUUtary  appropriations  committees 
In  Congress.  Lyndon  Johnson  was  foremost 
among  these,  beginning  with  his  days  In 
the  House.  As  a  result,  Texas  became  a  center 
for  mlUtary  training  and  manufacturing 
during  the  Second  World  War  and  Korea — 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  locus  of  scandals 
Involving  mlsappropriatton  of  government 
funds.' 

During  the  Elsenhower  years,  things  were 
a  little  less  plush  and  curtailments  in  spend- 
ing especlaUy  In  conventionally  deployed 
forces,  were  felt  especially  hard  In  Texas. 
Johnson  continued  to  fight  for  higher  de- 
fense appropriations.*  Although  he  was  to 
some  extent  successful  at  this,  the  post-war 
contracts  did  not  compare  with  wartime 
boondoggUng.  Training  camps  and  other 
military  InsUllatlons  In  Texas  were  under- 
manned. During  the  Kennedy  years  things 
weren't  much  better. 

With  Lyndon  Johnson's  succession  to  the 
Presidency  In  1963  things  began  to  change 
radlcaUy.  The  stock  prices  of  leading  corpo- 
raUons  based  or  controlled  In  Texas  began  to 
rise  almost  ImnaedUtely  after  Kennedy's 
assassination.*  This,  In  turn,  enabled  them  to 
acquire  further  funds  for  capital  expansion. 
The  largest  and  most  characteristic  of  these 
companies.  Llnn-Temco-Vought.  nearly  quad- 


rupled its  assets  during  1967— reaching  $1.8 
billion.'" 

Corporate  mergers  among  enteriHlses  In- 
volving Johnson  associates  have  been  fre- 
quent. For  example,  the  Greatamerica  Com- 
pany, a  conglomerate  of  insurance  com- 
panies that  oontroU  Braniff  AirvMyi,  is  In 
turn,  being  acquired  by  LTV."  Braniff  which 
received  numerous  lucrative  war-related  con- 
tracts, enjoyed  an  Increase  In  the  price  of  Its 
common  stock  by  a  factor  of  sixteen  in  tbe 
31  months  foUowlng  the  Kennedy  assassina- 
tion." 

Extensive  interlocking  between  banks  and 
Insurance  companies — which  has  always 
been  tmusually  characteristic  of  Texas 
finance  "^-has  intensified  significantly.  New 
holding  companies  have  arisen  which  have 
the  effect  of  coordinating  activities  of  diverse 
financial  institutions.  For  Instance,  the 
Texas  Capital  Corporation,  which  Is  most 
closely  connected  to  tbe  Capital  National 
Bank  of  Austin.^*  has  direct  links  to  more 
than  40  other  financial  institutions  »  within 
the  region  and  to  several  Texas-dominated 
investment  firms  elsewhere." 

NEW   POWER   CENTER 

Such  developments  now  make  It  possible  to 
speak  of  a  new  power  center  in  America. 
Some  analysts,  perhaps  with  tongue  in  cheek, 
have  called  It  'SMIC  (rhymes  with  SNCC). 
the  Southwestern  MlUtary-IndustrUl  Com- 
plex. Current  trends  suggest  that  Austin,  de- 
spite its  small  size,  may  become  the  central 
city  m  the  emergmg  complex.  It  has  long 
occupied  a  strategic  political  location  in 
Texas,  and  its  leading  citizens  are  well-placed 
nationally.  One  local  notable,  who  appears  to 
control  a  powerful  holding  company  called 
Brazos- 10th  Street,  is  President  of  the  United 
States.  Martin  Waldron,  In  an  extensive  New 
York  Times  article,"  has  written: 

"The  offices  and  the  television  studio  of 
the  Texas  Broadcasting  Company  (owned  by 
the  Johnson  family)  are  In  a  buUding  at  the 
Intersection  of  Brazos  and  10th  Streets  in 
downtown  Austin.  .  .  .  Brazos-lOth  Street 
was  started  by  R.  Max  Brooks,  an  Austin 
architect,  and  other  friends  of  Mr.  Johnson. 
Bank  tax  records  show  that  the  corporation 
bought  stock  in  seven  banks  in  Austin  and 
nearby  towns  through  last  year  11966]  .  .  . 
Although  Mr.  Johnson  Is  [ officially]  said  not 
to  have  any  interest  in  the  Brazos-lOth  Street 
Corporation,  many  people  beUeve  that  the 
bank  stock  will  be  transferred  to  him  after 
he  leaves  office  as  President." 

Major  holdings  In  three  or  more  large 
banks  In  a  city  the  size  of  Austin  are  prob- 
ably sufficient  to  Insure  de  facto  economic 
control  Brazoe-lOth  Street,  moreover,  re- 
portedly holds  a  large  block  of  stock  In  Oreat- 
amertca.  U  thU  Is  the  case,  it  means  that 
the  Johnson  family  has  a  direct  economic 
interest  in  Braniff,  and  In  three  months,  wlH 
have  a  direct  economic  Interest  In  Ung- 
Temco-Vought,  a  major  defense  contractor  » 
and  the  fastest  growing  billion  dollar  com- 
pany In  America.  Thus  may  the  sundry  pieces 
of  SMIC  gradually  faU  Into  place  under  the 
Johnson  family  crest. 


AUSTRALIAN    HOLDINGS 

Other  leading  citizens  of  Austin  are  doing 
wondrous  things  around  the  globe.  For  exam- 
ple m  mld-1965  Edward  Clark,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Capital  National  Bank  of 
Austin  and  a  long-time  personal  friend  of 
the  President,  was  appointed  American  Am- 
bassador to  Australia.  The  Austin  firm  of 
Clark,  Thomas.  Harris,  Denlus,  and  Winters 
has  handled  Johnson  family  business  for 
many  years."  Among  the  responsibilities  of 
Clark's  partner,  Donald  S.  Thomas,  Is  the 
presidency  of  Brazos-lOth  Street."  While  they 
are  minding  the  Presidential  store.  Clark, 
Thomas  Harris.  Denlus  and  Winters  also  have 
time  for  other  things.  Franklin  W.  Denlus 
sits  on  the  ooard  of  directors  of  the  Delhi 
Australian  Petrole'jm,  Ltd.,  with  Perry  Rich- 
ardson Bass— nephew  and  successor  to  John- 
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■on's  old  friend  Sid  W.  Rlctaardaon.*  DeUil 
Australian  P«troleu  n,  aubstantlally  oon- 
trolled  by  JohnBon'a  rlanda,  tbe  ICurcblaona. 
to  beooming  IncreM  ngly  Important  In  the 
davalopment  of  Auat  -allan  oil  r«aourc«a.  The 
Kleberga — ownera  of  the  gigantic  trl-contl- 
nantal  King  Ranch  ct  mplez  and  flnt  political 
employer*  of  the  Ptm  ident  "• — have  not  been 
InacUve  either:  their  "King  Ranch  Paatorl 
Ck>.  Pty.  Ltd."  haa  b<  en  buying  up  leaaes  all 
over  Australia.** 

Thanka  to  special  kttentlon  from  the  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon.  Inveet  trs  In  Australia  have 
been  spared  aome  ui  pleasant  momenta.  The 
New  York  Times  M  agaslne  on  October  8, 
1007,  noted  that:  "(lark  to  known  to  have 
Intervened  on  Auat  alla's  behalf  whenever 
Ooveriunent  authorti  lea  were  diacuaalng  cap- 
ital outflow  restrains  and  poealble  restric- 
tions on  American  Investments  overseas; 
several  n.8.  corpora  Ions  were  being  ques- 
tioned about  prograi  is  inv&lvlng  the-  Invest- 
ment in  Australia  o  r  sums  of  between  $1S 
million  and  taso  m  Uion   (italcs  added)."" 

Clark,  the  Timet  i  slated,  came  to  the  res- 
cue: "That's  when  I  got  Into  the  act."  Clark 
confesses.  "The  autl  orttles  who  were  doing 
the  questioning  bac  led  off  .  .  .  maybe  Just 
to  get  n<\  .Qi  me."  " 

Qmall  jiApder.  the  \,  that  when  the  John- 
son Admintotratlon  (  nnounced  a  belt-tight^ 
enlng  restriction  on  foreign  Investments  at 
the  beginning  of  Jan  nary  1948.  Auatralla  was 
exempted  from  the  -estrictlons  Imposed  on 
Investments  In  Sura  |>e. 

CONTLICT  or  ZNTSBKST 

The  Clark  appoint!  sent  to  not — ^wltb  all  Ita 
crassness — atypical.  Another  Jolinton  ad- 
viMor,  Juitice  Forta* .  served  as  direteor  of 
various  SMlC-relatel  corporations.  Before 
ascending  to  the  S\ipreme  Court,  Justice 
Fortaa  was  part  of  th  s  highly  successful  New 
Deal  law  firm  of  An  old,  Tortas  and  Porter, 
a  Washington  firm  ipecialiaing  in  lobbying 
and  tax  law.  He  delutded  Johnson — subse- 
quent to  the  Texas  Senatorial  election  of 
1948— against  charge  i  of  election  fraud  In  a 
case  taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  In  1963  he  indertook  the  defense 
of  Bobby  Balcer,  ant  ther  chore  prestimably 
of  the  utmost  pollt  cal  Importance  to  lir. 
Johnson. 

Fortaa,  then,  to  mo  ■•  than  simply  a  "John- 
son advisor";  he  to  k  trusted  political  ally. 
So  when  Fortas  acte  I  as  the  President's  en- 
voy in  settling  the  d  ttails  of  the  Dominican 
crisis,  he  carried  wit  i  him  at  least  the  aura 
of  Johnson's  person  U  endorsement. 

It  is  therefore  pari  icularly  distressing  that 
at  the  time  of  the  D  miinican  mission  Fortas 
UHis  a  member  of  th  e  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  SuCrest  Corporat  ion,"  a  major  purchaser 
Of  Dominican  sugar.  That  Johnson  sent  him 
Into  so  obviously  con  promtolng  a  situation  to 
evidence  of  the  Presl  lent's  almost  incredible 
Insensltlvlty  to  the  nues  raised  by  conflict 
of  interest. 

Fortas  and  Clark  a  w  merely  representative 
personalities.  Throu  (hout  the  last  thirty 
years,  people  who  tave  played  ball  with 
Johnson  have  found  that  be  plays  ball  with 
them.  As  President,  he  has  elevated  tbto 
habit  Into  a  new  s  ;yle  of  administration, 
"cronyism."  In  the  furtherance  of  which 
public  spending  Is  i  ilstributed  like  private 
largesse. 

Clever  exploltatloi]  of  political  power  for 
personal  gain  has,  of  »iU8e.  many  precedents 
In  American  htotory.  But  tbto  ought  not  ob- 
scure the  effects  of  t  le  Johnson-SMIC  com- 
bine on  America  and  the  f  utiire  course  of  Its 
foreign  policy.  The  leoent  trends  described 
above  are  not  slmpl  r  a  matter  of  mink  or 
vicuna   coats.    A   po^  rerful   segment   of    the 


national   leadership, 


perhaps   Including  the 


President  himself,  to  deriving  enormous  eco- 
nomic benefits  from  the  prolongation  of  the 
war  In  Asia.  The  rei  ult  to  a  conflict  of  In- 
terest of  grave  proportions  and  worldwide 
significance. 


When  President  Elsenhower  left  ofllce,  be 
Indicated  the  Inherent  danger  In  the  rela- 
tionship between  government  and  the  de- 
fense Industry,  and  he  has  noted  that  a  rapid 
expansion  of  military  spending  tends  to  un- 
dermine democratic  Institutions,  much  ss 
the  influence  of  Congress  has  been  reduced 
In  the  past  four  and  a  half  years. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  reelection 
of  Lyndon  Johnson  In  1068  will  Increase  the 
Influence  of  SMIC  In  the  White  House  and 
cause  a  commensurate  loss  of  Independent 
judgment  in  the  formuluatlon  and  execution 
of  American  foreign  policy.  Surely,  Mr.  John- 
son's cronynlsm  will  be  and  should  be  an 
issue  in  the  coming  campaign. — A.E.I. 

FOOTMOTSS 

*The  line  of  analysis  that  holds  American 
democracy  to  be  the  Interplay  of  Interest 
groups  was  developed  systematically  by 
Arthur  Bentley,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Amer- 
ican political  science,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  See  his  major  work.  The  Process 
of  Government,  especially  pp.  204-206  In  the 
1935,  Evanston,  Illinois  edition. 

'  McKay,  Seth  S.  and  Faulk,  Odle  B.,  Texas 
after  Splndletop,  Steck-Vaughn  Co.,  1965. 
This  book,  published  by  the  Steck-Vaughn 
Company  of  Austin,  Is  one  of  several  "his- 
tories" Inclined  to  be  somewhat  effusive 
about  Mr.  Johnson  and  hto  friends.  The 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Steck-Vaughn  Co. 
to  Jack  C.  Vaughn,  a  business  associate  of 
Edward  Clark,  an  old  Johnson  friend. 

>  Ibid.,  p.  235. 

'  The  United  States  Department  of  Defense, 
Defense  Industry  Bulletin,  October,  1966,  p. 

aa. 

•Ibid. 

■For  comparative  figures  see  Defense  In- 
dustry Bulletin,  November,    1967,  p.  28. 

'  United  States  General  Accoiutlng  Office 
Reports  on  Brown-Raymond- Walsh.  (1960- 
1963). 

•  Sbertll,  Robert.  The  Accidental  President, 
New  York,  Grossman,  1967,  pp.  220-224. 

'See  the  following  table: 


Novwnbcr 
1963  pries 


Rsetnthiik 


Taus  Gulf  Sulpftur 1(  160 

GuHAWnttrn 8H  66 

LTV 10 .  169H 

Litton „  34  120 


^•Newsweek  Magazine,  "Ling  The  Merger 
King,"  October  9,   1967,  p.  71. 

"  The  Wall  Etreet  Journal,  Monday.  Jan.  8, 
1968,  p.  38,  ("Ling-Temoo  says  '67  Pzoflt  Rose 
to  31,000.000"). 

>'3-'n«nd  CycU-Oraphs.  Securities  Re- 
search Co.,  April  1967,  p.  19. 

>*For  further  discussion  of  tbto  phenom- 
enon, see  James  W.  Diamond,  "Centraliza- 
tion in  Texas  Banking,"  nniversity  of  Hous- 
ton Business  Review,  Fall,  1965.  pp.  56-58. 
The  article,  which  based  Its  argument  on 
loan  and  stockholder  links  between  banks 
argues  that  there  are  eleven  large  banks 
which  dominate  the  Texas  flnanclal  struc- 
ture. The  htotory  of  >^p""g  leglsUtton  in 
Texas  has  worked  to  make  concentration 
more  common  In  that  state  than  elsewhere. 

"The  Texas  Capital  Corporatton  to  head- 
quartered In  Georgetown,  Texas.  Its  Secre- 
tuy-TteMurer  to  Fntnklln  W.  Denlus,  (Ed- 
ward Clark's  law  partner) ,  also  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Capital  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Austin.  Edward  Clark,  who  to 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Capital  Na- 
tional Bank,  to  also  a  member  of  Texas  Capi* 
tal'8  Board— as  to  Howard  T.  Cox,  president 
of  the  bank.  James  P.  Nasb.  who  to  also  a 
member  of  Texas  Capital's  Board,  to  the 
"honorary  obalrman"  of  the  bank's  board. 
Qrogan  Lord,  who  to  chairman  of  the  Board 
and  president  of  the  Texas  Capital  Oorpora- 
Mon.  also  sits  on  the  bank's  board. 

"  Tbia  discussion  to  confined  purely  to  cases 
in  which  institutions  have  one  or  more  of- 


ficers or  directors  in  common.  (One  could 
also  look  for  extensive  stock  ownership  in 
common) .  On  tbto  basto.  some  of  the  financial 
instituttons  with  Interlocks  to  Texas  capital 
are:  "The  Moore  St.  Bank  of  Llano,  The 
Johnson  City  Bank,  The  American  State 
Bank,  The  American  National  Bank.  The 
First  National  Bank  of  San  Augustine,  First 
National  Bank  Center;  San  Antonio  Bank 
and  Trust;  National  Bankers  Life  Insurance, 
Farmer  St.  Bank  (Center),  Texas  National 
Bank  of  Commerce,  Citizens  St.  Bank  of 
Woodvllle,  the  Vaughn  Capital  Corporation, 
the  Franklin  Life  Insurance  Company,  and 
the  Fort  Worth  National  Bank. 

'•Murchlson  Bros.  Investments,  for  in- 
stance. 

"  Martin  Waldron,  New  Toric  Tlmea, 
("Johnson's  Holdings  In  the  Hill  Country  In- 
crease TO  14,000  Acres"),  December  36,  1966, 
p.  34. 

x  As  of  January.  1968  LTV  ranked  10th  In 
Defense  Contracting.  This  represents  Its  place 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  30tb,  1967. 
Its  contracts  for  that  period  totalled  684.7 
million — with  LTV  Aero^Mce  accounting  for 
310.7  million  of  the  total.  Cf.,  D.LJB.  for  Jan- 
uary, 1968,  p.  32. 

>•  Sherrtll,  op.  clt..  p.  132. 

»  Waldron,  loc.  clt.,  p.  34. 

1  Sherrtll,  op.  dt.,  i^.  142-146. 

»■  "In  1931,  twenty-three-year-old  Lyndon 
Johnson  came  to  Washington  (preceding 
Franklin  Roosevelt  by  well  over  a  year)  as 
secretary  to  newly  elected  Congressman  Rich- 
ard Kleberg,  part-owner  of  the  fabulous  King 
Ranch.  Kleberg  was  an  archetypal  Texas 
plutocrat  with  political  views  to  match.  Tet 
Johnson  spent  four  apparently  happy  years 
working  for  reactionary  Kleberg  before  re- 
turning to  Texas  to  work  for  radical  Williams 
in  the  NYA  (National  Youth  Admlntotration) . 
Tbto  was  no  bill -country  boy  hewing  to  doe- 
trlnate  Popultot  defiance  of  the  moneyed 
classes."  Rowland  Bvaiu  and  Robn^  Novak. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson:  Hie  Exercise  of  Power, 
The  New  American  library.  New  York,  1966. 

p.  8- 

"  Much  of  Australto's  land  to  not  purchased 
"fee-simple"  or  "free-hold,"  but  to  leased 
from  the  government  on  leases  ranging  up  to 
99  years.  A  "friend"  In  the  government  to, 
thus,  quite  useftil. 

»  Gordon,  Harry,  "When  a  Texas-Style  Dip- 
lomat Hits  AustraUa,  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine,  October  8,  1967,  p.  117 

**Ibld 

"  Cf.,  Poor's  Directory  of  American  Corpo- 
raUons,  1967,  p.  1600.  9 
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NEGRO  HISTORY  AND  CULTDRE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late Representative  James  H.  ScHcun, 
of  New  York,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  passing  HJl.  12962,  which 
is  the  companion  measure  to  my  bill 
(S.  2979)  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Negro  History  and  Culture. 

My  bill  is  now  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Arts  and  Humanities  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I 
wrote  today  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Peix],  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, urging  prompt  action. 

The  letter  was  also  signed  by  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill.  They  are  Senators 
EowARo  W.  BaooKK.  of  Massachusetts. 
Cldtokd  p.  Cask,  of  New  Jersey,  JACoa 
K.  Javits,  of  New  York,  Jack  Millir.  (tf 
Iowa,  and  Waltck  F.  Momsalx.  of  Wn- 
nesota. 

The  letter  said: 

The  hearings  held  by  your  Subcommittee 
on  Arts  and  Humanities  on  July  23  on  our 
bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Negro 
History  and  Culture  were  beneficial.  AU  of  the 
witnesses  strongly  supported  establishment 


of  such  a  Commtoalon  whose  work  would 
enrich  aU  Americans.  The  testimony  em- 
Dhsslzed  the  lack  of  equal  black-white  In- 
tercultural  teaching  which  has  made  Its 
mark  on  the  attitudes  of  all  Americans,  and 
that  a  great  effort  toward  a  change  of  atti- 
tude needs  to  be  begun.  We  believe  the  Com- 
mission on  Negro  History  and  Culture  can  be 
the  catalyst  for  such  a  change  of  attitude. 

The  House  of  RepresenUtlves  h"!;^*  ap- 
proved the  companion  bill  to  S.  2979  (H.R. 
12962)  We  would  very  much  appreciate  your 
subcommittee  reporting  S.  2979  Immediately 
BO  that  the  fuU  Committee  on  Labor  «md 
Public  welfare  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  consider  It  at  its  next  executive  session. 

We  would  very  much  like  tbto  legtolatlon 
to  be  added  to  the  list  of  accompltohmenU 
of  the  90th  Congress 


The  Honorable  Mervyn  M.  DymaUy,  State 
Capitol  Sacramento,  California:  "I  congrat- 
ulate you  on  recognizing  the  need  for  ac- 
aualntlng  Americans  with  the  achievements 
of  the  Nigro  in  America.  I  would  appreciate 
It  If  you  would  send  me  a  copy  of  your  bill 
as  I  would  like  to  study  It  with  the  possi- 
bility of  introducing  similar  legslatlon  In 
CaUfoml^j^^^^  OIC  Institute  Corp,  3639 
North  Broad  Street,  PhUa  Pa.  191«:  ''Con- 
Kratulatlons  and  support  for  your  bill  to  »- 
labUsh  commission  on  Afro-Amcrlcan  stud- 
les.  Would  be  glad  to  work  vrtth  you  on  de- 
tolU." 


NOMINATION  OP  JUSTICE  PORTAS 


Mr.  President.  It  is  time  for  the  Senate 
to  get  about  the  business  of  passing  this 
vital  legifilaUon.  The  Nation  is  long  over- 
due in  an  appreciation  of  Negro  con- 
tributions to  our  history  and  culture.  A 
Commission  as  proposed  in  the  Scheuer- 
Scott  bills  could  stimulate  all  AmericMis 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature  of 

our  society. 

I  have  had  a  very  favorable  response 
to  this  proposal  from  all  parts  ot  jOit 
country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
several  typical  comments  be  printed  in 
the  Recoxd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Peter  McOolough.  President  Xerox  Corpo- 
raUon,  Rochester,  New  York:  "I  have  reaa 
With  interest  the  bill  that  you  have  rece^y 
introduced  to  establUh  a  Commtosion  on  Ne- 
gro Htotory  and  Culture.  Personally.  I  feel 
that  tbto  to  very  badly  needed." 

Richard  E.  Lapchlclc,  Executive  Director. 
PRIDE  (Peaceful  Resources  in  Democratic 
Education).  3700  B.  Jewell  Avenue  M6C. 
Denver  Colorado:  "I  have  recently  read  of 
your  efforts  to  estobltoh  a  Commtosion  on 
Negro  HUtory  and  Culture  and  would  like 
to  commend  you  on  these  efforts.  „  ^» 

Miss  Ruth  8.  Armon,  7748  Lucretla  Mott 
Way,  Elklns  Park,  Pennsylvania:  "I  think 
It  to  great  that  you  Introduced  a  blU  which 
would  esUbllsh  a  commtosion  on  Negro  Hto- 
tory and  Culture— It  to  badly  needed  and 
should  have  been  started  at  least  10  years 

ago."  „ 

Mrs  Kathryn  H.  lUff,  1046  Hill  Place,  Car- 
Itole  Pa  ■  "Bravo  to  you  for  speaking  out  on 
our  lack  of  'full  appreclatton  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Negroes  In  America".  Seems  to  me 
that  thto  realization  to  long  overdue.  Had  this 
subject  been  properly  treated  from  the  be- 
ginning, attitudes  today  might  be  quite 
different  from  what  they  are." 

Sergll  L  Cave.  M.D.,  Chairman,  Medical 
Committee  Concerned  vrith  Civil  Rights. 
5243  Spruce  Street.  Phlladelphto,  Pa.:  "Our 
committee  thinks  that  It  to  a  most  signifi- 
cant proposal,  and  to  anxious  to  be  appraised 
in  deteU  of  the  present  status  of  the  blU 
IS.  29791.  the  prospect  of  action  on  It.  and 
of  any  contribution  we  might  make  toward 
its  ultimate  iwasage." 

Vernon  R.  Alden,  President,  Ohio  Univer- 
sity. Athens.  Ohio:  "I  was  very  pleased  to 
read  of  your  proposed  Commission  on  Negro 
Htotory  and  Culture.  The  justifications  for 
such  national  attention  to  the  void  In  litera- 
ture about  the  Negro  contrlbuUon  to  the 
American  society  are  manifold. 

Daniel  Walden,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Htotory.  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  Mlddletown. 
Pa  •  "I  have  Just  read  that  you  have  askea 
Congress  to  establish  a  commission  on  Negro 
Htotory  and  Culture.  My  congratulations.  As 
one  who  has  been  teaching  Negro  Htotory— 
I  offered  the  first  course  In  thto  area  that 
Penn  State  has  had— I  look  forward  to  such 
a  commission. 


Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  much  surprised  to  note  that  Vice 
President  Hxtmphrey  said  on  a  national 
television  show  last  Sunday  that  Richard 
Nixon  "could  have  Mr.  Fortas  conflrmed 
In  a  week  11  he  would  say  the  word." 

It  Is  astonishing  that,  of  aU  people, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
should  show  such  Uttle  regard  for  the 
constitutional  duty  and  responsibility  we 
in  the  Senate  have  to  advise  and  con- 
sent in  matters  such  as  this  nomination 
for  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  all  Senators  must  agree 
that  our  responslbUity  in  this  respect  is 
a  very  real  and  substantive  one — one 
Which  we  must  weigh  carefully  and  not 
consider  as  simply  a  pro  forma,  rubber- 
stamp,  ceremonial  fimctlon. 

The  importance  of  our  careful  con- 
sideration of  these  matters  is  well  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  since  our  deUb- 
eraUons  on  the  pending  nomination  be- 
gan a  number  of  Senators  have  Indi- 
cated a  change  in  their  position  from 
•support  to  opposition  to  the  nomination. 
I  believe  that  further  careful  considera- 
tion and  responsible  presentation  of  the 
facts  will  bring  more  such  changes. 

So  It  is  that  for  Mr.  Humphrey  to  call 
for  intervention  In  this  matter  by  Mr. 
Nixon  or  by  anyone  else  not  a  Member  of 
the  U.S    Senate  demonstrates  a  calcu- 
lated  derogation  of   the   Senate's  au- 
thority. ^.^  ^  ,  ..  ^ 
Furthermore,  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
conditions  in  Washington  today  whl<* 
deeply  disturbs  the  American  people  is 
a  disregard  of  the  constitutional  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers  in  the  Federal 
Goverrunent.  In  neglect  of  this  doctrme, 
the  Executive  has  too  often  attempted  to 
dictate  to  the  legislative  branch,  the  ju- 
dicial branch  has  taken  upon  Itself  func- 
tions which  properly  rest  with  the  Con- 
gress, and  we  presentiy  see  revealed  an 
Instance  in  which  a  member  of  the  judi- 
ciary has  apparently  worked  hand-ln- 
hand  with  the  President  in  performing 
Executive  responsibilities.     ^  ^  ^,  ^     . 
One  reason  I  am  sure  that  Richard 
Nixon  wUl  be  elected  President  Is  that 
the  people  know  he  will  respect  the  prin- 
ciple of  separation  of  powers,  and  I  cer- 
tainly look  forward  to  the  reinstatement 
of  that  doctrine  next  January  20. 

Mr.  Humphrey  has  served  as^Vl^ 
President  and  as  a  Senator  and  should 
understand  the  rightful  duties  of  the 
U  S  Senate  and  the  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  powers.  It  is  unfortunate  that  he 
should  close  his  eyes  to  these  factors  in 
an  effort  to  Inject  politics  into  the  ser- 
ious business  of  our  consideration  of  tne 
Supreme  Court  nominations. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  POSTERED 
AND  SIGNED  INTO  LAW  PRO- 
GRESSIVE VETERANS'  LEGISLA- 
nON  —  SIGNIFICANT  BENEFITS 
HAVE  BEEN  ENACTED  THROUGH 
40  NEW  LAWS  IN  LAST  4  YEARS 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  an 
old  axiom  states  that  the  wheels  of 
progress  turn  slowly  but  when  the  mo- 
tivating force  increases  Its  power,  the 
pace  can  be  accelerated.  This  has  oc- 
curred in  America  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. Nowhere  Is  this  more  evident  than 
In  the  field  of  veterans'  affairs.  Apathy 
has  been  replaced  with  action  and  vet- 
erans have  welcomed  and  applauded  thto 
long-awaited  change. 

No  person  can  claim  more  credit  for 
this  progress  and  change  in  attitude  than 
President  Johnson.  He  has  led  in  the 
concern  of  the  entire  Nation  for  those 
who  have  served  their  country  in  time 
of  need.  Their  sacrifices  have  been  re- 
warded with  tangible  recognition. 

The  President  sent  not  one,  but  two, 
messages  to  Congress  requesting  new, 
wide-range  legislation  for  veterans.  And. 
at  the  rate  of  over  $300  million  a  year, 
he  and  Congress  have  Increased  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  budget  by  almost 
a  bUUon  and  a  half  dollars  In  4  yeare. 
This  year's  budget  will  exceed  seven  bU- 
llon  dollars. 

Our  service-disabled  veterans  have 
found  a  sympathetic  friend  In  the 
President.  His  administration  has  twice 
Increased  their  monthly  compensation 
checks— Increases  amounting  to  nearly 
half  a  billion  dollars  a  year— Increases 
which  not  only  took  Into  consideratt«i 
a  cost-of-Uvlng  stipend,  but  raised  the 
totally  disabled  veteran's  payments  by 
60  percent. 

And,  a  helping  hand — ^in  the  form  or 
three  increases  In  4  years— was  extended 
to  veterans  and  dependents  drawing 
pensions.  Through  a  combination  of 
these  two  programs,  4^4  million  veterans 
and  dependents  have  realized  a  deserved 
and  substantial  Increase  In  their  grants 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

More  than  40  new  laws  have  been  en- 
acted during  the  past  4  years  which  have 
had  a  direct  bearing  on  veterans,  their 
widows,  and  their  dependents.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  until  recentiy,  I  know 
of  the  President's  Intense  interest  In  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  designed  to  aid 
our  veterans. 

In  1966,  the  President  created  avenues 
of  opportunity  for  over  5  miUion  new 
veterans  when  he  signed  the  third  gen- 
eration GI  blU.  All  men  who  had  serve 
In  the  post-Korean  and  Vietnam  eras 
were  given  the  status  of  full-fledged  vet- 
erans, entitied  to  benefits  similar  to  those 
passed  for  World  War  n  and  Korea* 
veterans. 

As  a  result  of  this  law— with  its  exten- 
dons  passed  by  the  Congress  in  1967— 
more  than  800,000  young  men  have  taken 
advantage  of  educational  benefits.  Mll- 
Uons  of  new  veterans  are  now  eligible  for 
full  pensions  and  full  compensation,  as 
are  veterans  of  other  wars.  They  have 
been  able  to  buy  homes  with  GI  loans,  en- 
hanced this  year  by  action  increasing 
the  Umits  of  the  amotmt  guaranteed  by 
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eligible  to  receive 
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focused  atten- 
men,  but  it  was 
\o  took  the  lead  in 


Also,  these  men  are 
hoqjltal  care  In  a  Ve 
tlon  hospital. 

The  Vietnam  conilct 
tlon  on  these  youni: 
President  Johnson  w 
seeking  new  legislatl4n  to  provide  bene' 
fits  for  them. 

In  the  enthusiasm!  that  accompanied 
passage  of  the  new  o: :  bill,  older  veterans 
were  not  overlooked.  New  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  the  tr  iatment  received  in 
VA  hospitals.  Medlca  research  has  been 
expanded.  Waiting  Ists  have  been  re- 
duced by  nearly  80  >ercent  during  the 
past  10  years.  At  oru  time,  as  many  as 
30,000  veterans  were 
ization — 25.000  as  re  sently  as  1958.  To- 
day, in  the  continental  United  States, 
I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  only 
3,600  veterans  are  oi  waiting  lists.  This 
progress  has  been  a  :complished  by  the 
Veterans'  Adminlsti  ation  with  fewer 
beds  .than  ^ere  used  in  1958. 

AtJiie  3une  time,  medical  treatment 
was  being  advanced,  new  concepts  were 
sought  by  the  adml  ilstratlon  and  en- 
acted by  the  Cong -ess  providing  for 
the  establishment  o:  VA  nursing  care 
home  units  together  with  special  con- 
tracts with  private  nursing  homes  so 
that  veterans  could  n  cuperate  near  their 
homes  and  families. 

Fifteen  new  or  reilacement  VA  hos- 
pitals have  been  or  i  xe  being  built — as 
many  as  had  been  b  dlt  in  the  past  10 
years  and  the  biggesi  building  upsurge 
since  the  early  1950'8.  Together  with  im- 
proved facilities  and  methods  of  treat- 
ment, as  weU  as  an  increased  medleal 
budget,  the  Veterai  b'  Administration 
was  able  to  treat  76!  .000  patients — the 
greatest  number  In  V^  history — this  past 
year.  Ten  years  ago,  /A  hopsltals  could 
accommodate  only  601 ,000  patients. 

Monetary  and  ben  iflt  Increases  have 
been  OEdy  part  of  t  le  program  called 
for  and  put  Into  effe  rt  by  the  Johnson 
administration.  An  ei  tlrely  new  concept 
of  service  now  prevails,  due  largely  to 
a  number  of  admin  stratlve  directives 
from  the  President. 

Servicemen  are  b*  ing  counseled  on 
their  veteran  rights  <  nd  benefits  before 
they  leave  the  Armel  Forces.  The  VA 
now  has  counselors  a  six  bases  in  Viet- 
nam to  aid  men  net  .ring  discharge  in 
filing  of  claims.  As  a  ]  esult,  40,000  appli- 
cations for  benefits,  mostly  for  educa- 
tion, have  been  proo  tssed  in  the  battle 
area.  VA  also  provld  s  "bedside"  coun- 
seling in  every  milita  ry  hospital  and  at 
every  separation  cenU  r. 

The  President  ord<red  a  compr^en- 
sive  study  of  the  ent  re  veterans'  bene- 
fit program  and  the  7.S.  Veterans'  Ad- 
visory Conunission  1  as  received  testi- 
mony in  public  hearii  igs  held  across  the 
Nation.  T^e  Commisi  Ion  report  has  al- 
ready resulted  in  mai  y  needed  changes. 

Ilie  President  broki  i  precedent  of  half 
a  century  when  he  ca  led  for  changes  in 
the  national  cemeteii  system,  declaring 
that  every  veteran  sh(  uld  have  tiie  right 
of  burial  in  such  a  cem  itery. 

The  Nation  has  v  Itneased  achieve- 
ments in  every  field  o  human  endeavor 
during  the  past  5  y«  rs.  including  real 
progress  in  veteran  affi  irs. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


GUN  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  BCr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Assistant  Legislativx  Clsmc.  A 
bill  (8.  3633)  to  amend  Utle  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  con- 
trol of  the  interstate  traffic  in  firearms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

CALL  or  TRZ  KOLL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  consimied  not  be  charged  against 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  ICr. 
President,  only  six  Senators  are  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  We  cannot  proceed 
on  a  bill  so  important  with  only  six 
Senators  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  continue  to  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resimied 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

INo.aTSLeg.] 

AUott  Hajden  Prouty 

Anderson  HoUand  Randolph 

Bible  HniskA  Rlblcoff 

BoKKs  tAusebe  Sparkman 

Byrd,  Va.  Mansfield  Symlngtoo 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  lletcaU  Talmadge 

Carlaon  liontoya  Tburmond 

Clark  Mone  WlUlanu,  N.J. 

Cotton  Moai  WlUlams.  Del. 

Curtla  Mundt  Yarborough 

Dlricaen  Murphy  Toung,  N.  Dak. 

Dodd  Pearaon 

Omening  Percy 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Weet  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Loifo]  Is  absent  on  ofBclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaslca  [Mr.  Bastlxtt]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Holunos], 
the  Senator  from  Biinnesota  Itix.  Mc- 
Caktht]  ,  the  Senator  from  South  I^dcota 
[Mr.    McGovcut],    the    Senator    from 


Oklahoma  [Mr.  MomomT],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mvskh],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  KxnncdtI 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  SmtthI  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Towial 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Oore 

MeOee 

Baker 

Orlffln 

Mclntyre 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Miller 

Bennett 

Harris 

Bfondale 

Brewster 

Hart 

Morton 

Brooke 

Hartkfl 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Pastors 

Cannon 

Hlckenlooper 

PeU 

Case 

HIU 

froxmlre 

Chxirch 

Inouye 

Russoll 

Cooper 

Jackson 

Scott 

Domlnlck 

Javiu 

Smathers 

Eastland 

Jordan.  N.O. 

Spong 

EUender 

Jordan,  Idabo 

Stennls 

Ervln 

Kuchel 

Ty  dings 

Fannin 

Long.  La. 

Toung.  Ohio 

Fong 
OoodeU 

Magnuson 
McaeUan 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  clerk  state  the  last 
amendment  which  was  passed  over  when 
the  Senate  met  yesterday^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  14,  beginning  on  line  13,  Insert 
after  the  word  "State:"  the  foUowlng: 
"Provided,  however.  That  this  paragraph 
shall  not  preclude  any  person  who  lawfuUy 
acquires  a  firearm  by  bequest  or  Intestate  suo- 
cesslon  In  a  State  other  than  bis  State  of 
residence  from  transporting  the  firearm  Into 
or  receiving  it  In  that  State,  If  It  is  law- 
ful for  such  person  to  purchase  or  possess 
such  firearm  in  that  State:  Provided  further, 
however.  That  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  transportation  or  receipt  of  a  rifle  or  a 
shotgun  obtained  In  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  subparagraph  (b)  (3)  of  this 
section." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
direct  a  question  to  the  Senator  trom  Ne- 
braska. 

I  wcmder  If  we  could  consider  amend- 
ment No.  19  and  amendment  No.  33  at 
the  same  time?  They  both  have  to  do 
v/lth  this  contiguous  State  situation.  It 
seems  to  me  we  would  save  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  procedure  would 
be  very  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebra^ca,  and  I  suggest  the  Senator  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  that  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  give  the  page  and  line  number 
In  the  bill  so  we  can  follow  the  request? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  refer  to 
amendment  No.  19  on  page  14,  begin- 
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ntagonllneiawlththewords-Proi^.  ^"^^  IT'"^?!  j'nS^leTho^t^n  r^p^^nt^^htJ^^'toT 'n^^^^^^^ 

SSirer."  and  running  down  to  line  22.  is  that  it  would  aUow  i^ple  who  Uve  on  je/fPJ^^^^   ^^  ^^^^ti^e  ^  his  ability 

SdSng  With  the  word  "secUon.-  It  the  boundair.  or  near^e  l«unda^^  S  pSchaff a  ^^apon  under  the  laws  of 

reads  as  foUows:  '^"^^^'^^fif^^r^ir^oVSo^  his  own  State  and  the  laws  of  the  con- 

Provided.   ho^cever.  That   this  pra^Pb  s^otgua  '^'^^^^^^^^S^J^^^i^^  a  tiguous  State  where  the  purcha^  is  to 

shall  not  preclude  any  person  who  tawfuUy  In  the  pon^^^***  °" Jj'/^Si*'^*^- J  be  consummated.  The  sworn  affidavit, 

acquires  a  firearm  by  bequest  or  Intestate  significant  amendment  was  a^f  «1  wmcn                              acceptable  method  of  con- 

;Scesslon  in  a  SUte  other  than Jils  State  ^^^^  require  the  purchaser  to  furnish  "^Jf^^JJ  i  am  prepared  to  accept  the 

Sto'Tr^-^vSTtir-a'J^.ritlf^  ^^^hTra"<Sl':Sn'Srint.  I  think  it  Sen^^t%Td  ?  hSSe  that  others  will 

'.L!°f[rrn\rrats^5"^^^,S^.    «^-"«M  ^^S^.^a^^LSJoS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

l^Mver,  That  this  paragraph  shall  not  ap-  sion  of  the  biU.  I?  ad<*ition,  the  buyer  oi  ^^^^^^^  j^om  Connecticut  yield  me  10 
ply  to  transportauon  or  receipt  of  a  rifle  or     the  weapon  would  ^^^^e  to  wait  7  ^ys  De       ^^^^,^^^3, 

a  shotgun  obtained  in  conformity  with  the  fore  the  weapon  could  be  dellverea  10  .^^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Caw- 
piovlsloDs  of  subparagraph  (b)(8)  cd  this  him.  I  believe  there  is  ample  protection  jj^^^the  chair)  Does  the  Senator  from 
secuon.  here.  I  believe  this  is  a  strengthening  01     Connecticut  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  President,  then,  the  amendment    the   House   version   o/,."l«  .f°""|"°f    Maryland? 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we     State  provision.  The  distinguished  bena-        ^^  dODD.  Which  side? 
consider  with  No.  19,  is  amendment  No.    tor  from  Nebraska  offered  this  amend-        ^^^  tYDINGS.  I  should  like  to  speak 
33  on  page  17,  beginning  at  line  11  with    ment  and  it  is  a  desirable  one.  to  the  amendment  and  ask  questions.  At 

the  words  "This  paragraph"  and  extend-  There  is  one  other  factor  involved  nere.  ^^^^  moment,  I  think  I  will  speak  against 
ingtopage  18  line  4.  There  is  also  a  provision  which  auows    ^j^^  amendment,  but  perhaps  it  can  be 

Jilr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  the  temporary  loan  or  rental  of  a  nrearm  ^jgared  up  with  an  amendment  and  I 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Chamber  so  for  lawful  sporting  purposes,  or  for  re-  flight  be  persuaded  not  to  speak  against, 
we  can  hear  what  the  Senator  is  saying,  pair,  and  it  would  PernUt  the  retxirn  of  a  j^^  hRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  10 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  firearm  to  a  nonresident.  I  tnmK  tnese  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
ate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  may  are  reasonable  provisions.  ^,  ,^  ^  ,  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proceed  Mr.  President,  I  can  only  add  that  I     senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized  for 

Mr   lioDD  Mr.  President,  I  had  Just     think  we  have  done  as  well  in  this  sltua-     ^q  minutes. 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  as  we  con-     tlon  as  we  can  do.  I  had  some  doubt  in        j^^.  TYDINGS.  I  should  like  to  address 
sider  amendment  No.  19,  which  I  have    the  beginning  about  defining  the  extent    ^^y  question  to  either  the  Senator  from 
identified  as  to  location  in  the  bill,  that    of  the  contiguous  situation.  The  more  1    Nebraska  or  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
we  consider  at  the  same  time  amend-     thought  it  over  and  talked  with  others      g^. 

ment  No  33,  which  begins  on  page  17,  the  more  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  p^^ase  turn  to  page  17  of  the  bill,  the 
line  11  and  runs  to  page  18,  line  4.  ending  that  problem  is  not  as  real  as  it  first  ap-  gg^j  committee  amendment,  line  11.  which 
with  the  words  "or  receiver."  peared  to  me  because  of  the  7 -day  wait    ^gads: 

Mr  President  I  ask  unanimous  con-  provision,  and  the  requirement  inai  me  .^^^^  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale 
«.nt  that  both  of  those  amendments  be  State  must  enact  enabling  legislation.  q,  delivery  of  rifles  or  shotguns  to  residents 
eon^dered  together  The  affidavit  provision  of  this  amend-     of  a  state  conttguous  to  the  state  in  wWch 

?Se  PRBSromG  OFFICER.  Is  there  ment  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  strong  f ac-  the  "c*"^  Pi»5«  °f  TresWenci'^^Ji 
obStlon?^e  Chair  hears  no  objec-     tor  and  one  that  is  worthy  of  our  favor-    ^^^^^fl  oX  ve^.??y  law-  ^ 

ttoo  and  it  is  so  ordered.  able  consideration.  I  wish  to  read  that  af-    such  sale  or  delivery  oy  .a 

The  amendment  known  as  No.  33  will    fidavit  so  it  will  be  in  the  Record  -if  the  purchaser's  State  of  residence 

he  stated  ^^  It  begins  on  page  19,  line  1  of  the  biU,     permits  such  sale  or  deUvery  by  law." 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows:     as  foUows:  Does  that  mean  that  tliere  must  be  an 

on  page  17    line  11.  after  the  word  "lo-         (c)  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed     affirmative  act  of  the  legislature  of  that 

caSl"  i^rt tiie  following:  imSr^r.  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed     State  to  permit  such  contiguous  out-of- 

"Thls  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale     dealer  to  seU  any  firearm  to  any  resident  of     State  sales? 
or  deUvery  of  rifles  or  shotgxins  to  residents     the  State  in  which  the  licensee's  place  of         Qr  does  it  mean  that  if  there  is  no  law 
of  a  State  contiguous  to  the  State  In  which     business  is  located,  other  than  another  11-     ^j^   ^jjg   books,   then   automatically   this 
the  Ucensee's  place  of  business  is  located  If     censed  importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer,  or     jgopjiQig  would  permit  a  dealer  to  sell  to 
the  purchaser's  State  of  residence  permits     ^n  individual  who  in  person  at  the  business  oerson  who  comes  from  a  contiguous 

such  sale  or  delivery  by  law  and  if  the  sale     premises  of  such  Unporter.  manufacturer,  or     g  '^T"     ^  ^;^^  bypass  the  provisions  of 
fuUy  complies  with  the  legal  conditions  of     dealer  purchases  such  firearm,  unless:  fHfe  latTo  "Vi"^^ 

sale  in  both  such  contiguous  States:    Pro-  (i)   guch    person   has   submitted   to   such      this  law/ ^  

5^  That  the  purchaser  and  the  licensee     importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  a  sworn         Mr.  DODD.    It  will  require  that  the 
have  'prior  to  sale,  or  delivery  for  sale  of  the    statement  in  the  following  form:  state  adopt  an  abling  legislation  before 

rifle  or  shotgun,  compUed  with  all  of  the         -subject  to  penalties  provided  by  law,  I     ^^^  section  can  be  applicable, 
requlremenu  of  section  922(c)  applicable  to     g^ear  that,  in  the  case  of  any  firearm  other  ^^  ^  ^^^  situation.  I  am  sure  that 

Intrastate   transactions   other  than   at   the     t^an  a  shotgim  or  a  rifle,  I  am  twenty-one  o^purat*-  answer 

Ucwwe's  business  premises:  Provided  fur-  ears  or  more  of  age.  or  that,  in  the  case  of  a  is  ??  ^'^S^^^'^*".  ,>._,  ^^6  under- 
ih^^at  this  sectton  shall  not  preclude  a  shoteun  or  a  rifle.  I  am  eighteen  years  or  Mr.  TYDINGS.  Is  tnat  ine  unaer 
S^'oT^enSof^flr^toanyVenwnfor  Sore^age;  that  I  am  not  prohibited  by  the  standing  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
temporary  use  for  lawful  sporting  purposes,  provisions  of  chapter  44  of  title  18,  United  that  there  must  be  an  affirmative  act  of 
and  shaU  not  preclude  returning  a  flrearm  states  Code,  from  receiving  a  firearm  in  in-  ^^e  State  legislature  in  order  to  permit 
to  a  person  from  whom  it  was  received  after  terstate  or  foreign  commerce;  and  that  my  ^^^  dealer  to  make  nonresident  sales  to 
repairing  it  or  replacing  any  partso^^uch     receipt  of  this  flrearm  will  not  be  In  violation  j^     ^^  qj  contiguous  States? 

fl^arm  other  than  the  frame  or  ««elver.      of  any  ^'^'"'f,  °i,f «  f^^^^^f  ^jf  S        Mr.  DODD.   Before  the  Senator  from 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  under  this    ^--S^K^.  the  tr^S^  'S^e^S    Nebraska  answers  that,  I  would  add  to 
amendment,  which  is   an  amendment    address  of  the  principal  law  enforcement  of-    my  previous  answer,  that  in  the  section- 
adopted  by  the  committee,  a  licensee    ^cer  of  the  locauty  to  which  the  firearm  wui    by-section  analysis  of  the  bill  on  page 

could  sell  or  deliver  a  rifle  or  shotgun  to    be  deuvered  are 34  of  the  report,  section  922(b)  (3)  con- 

a  resident  of  a  State  contiguous  to  a tains    the    foUowing    language,    which 

Stote  in  which  the  Ucensee  conducts  his    signatuw    -.----------""  ^eads: 

SSiness,  subject  to  two  conditions  First,  "^/^.^^^^^'f;^!  co^yVf'tS^^t  of^er  as  amended  by  the  committee,  a  Ucense 
the  State  of  the  purchaser's  residence  J^rniatlon  required  pursuant  to  such  stat-  could  seU  or  deuver  a  rifle  or  shotgun  to  a 
must    enact    enabling    legislation    per-     X^  publish^  ordinance."  resident  of  a  state  conttguous  ^  t^«  Stt^ 

»4M-4n«  BiioVi  mIm*  and  second   the  sale  m  which  the  licensee  conducts  his  business, 

"^^.,iw^m,?v  ^Si^  ImS  <Sn-  Mr  President,  that  is  the  part  I  am  ^^bject  to  two  condiuons:  flrst.  the  state 
must  fully  Cp™P^^"L"^®  **?„  -V^^  mostlv  Semed  with  and  that  is  why  of  the  purchaser's  residence  must  enact  en- 
dltions  of  sale  in  both  States.  ^  addl-  P^^^f,  ^S^T?^  g^  on  the  situation.  abUng  leglslsUon  permitting  such  sales,  and 
tion,  the  dealer  must  comply  with  the    I  say  «  has  *^ooa  grip  on  ««;  a^  ^  ^         ^^^  ^^ 

S^  to'SS  ii^°''  ''''"'■  ^?5u5^t1St  S  seTer^piSS    S  -i^litlon.  of  «ae  in  both  SUt-. 
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That  bears  diredhy  on  my  answer  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr  TYDINOS.  Kb  that  the  under- 
standing of  the  Sen  itor  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  T  le  law  of  a  State,  as 
Is  the  law  of  the  1  laUon.  Is  affected  In 
two  ways.  We  h&ye,  for  example,  the 
ability  of  a  man  to  1  ake  a  gun  from  Flor- 
ida Into  Georgia.  I  a  man  tokes  a  gun 
from  Florida  into  Georgia  as  his  own 
personal  property,  suid  not  for  business 
purposes  It  is  lawf i  il  insofar  as  this  act 
is  concerned,  becau  e  he  is  not  prohibited 
from  doing  so.  If.  h(  wever.  there  is  a  pro- 
hibition against  br  nglng  in  a  gun  from 
a  contiguous  State  nto  the  buyer's  home 
State,  then  that  Sti  te  law  would  control. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  »ot  think  there  Is  any 
question  about  that  set  of  circumsUnces. 
I  think,  rather,  wlat  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  Inquir  ng  about  Is  this:  Is  it 
understood  that  thl  i  amendment  requires 
that  before  a  purcl  laser  can  buy  his  gxm 
in  a  contiguous  Sti  te.  the  State  in  which 
he  resides  must  cither  have  a  statute 
wMCh  permits  it  or  must  enact  one  which 

does?  ^  , 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  0  h.  yes.  Yes,  with  that 
I  would  agree. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebrasui  that  this  is  the 
problem  as  I  see  it:  The  Senator  Is  aware 
of  the  situation  w  ilch  exists  in  Wayne 
County,  Mich.,  and  in  nearby  Ohio,  where 
a  great  many  perse  ns  with  criminal  rec- 
ords in  Michigan  irho  cannot  purchase 
firearms  in  Michig  m,  because  State  law 
states  that  flreanr  j  cannot  be  sold  to  a 
felon.  However,  all  they  have  to  do  Is  slip 
across  the  State  lln  >  into  Ohio  to  a  string 
of  hardware  stores  that  advertise  cheap 
guns,  and  any  onvicted  felon  from 
Michigan  who  wou  d  not  be  permitted  to 
buy  a  firearm  h  Detroit  or  Wayne 
County  could  pur  hase  one  from  these 
hardware  stores  wl  lich  adverUse,  as  they 
do  it  every  day  in  the  border  area. 

My  concern  is  tl  lat  I  can  see  the  pos- 
sible harm  to  some  dealers  located  along 
the  border  of  a  Sti  te  whose  market  area 
goes  into  a  contigious  State.  But  I  am 
also  concerned  tha  b  we  do  not  leave  any 
loopholes  which  w  U  permit  a  convicted 
felon  to  avoid  the  law  in  his  own  State, 
which  may  prohlb  t  the  sale  of  guns,  to 
him  as  a  felon,  f(r  example,  simply  by 
slipping  across  in  o  a  contiguous  State 
which  has  no  such  requirement,  and  pur- 
chasing a  firearm. '  rhat  is  the  reason  why 
I  feel  there  might  be  one  additional  line 
or  an  amendmen '.  on  page  15  which 
might  clarify  this  situation. 

Let  me  suggest  this.  Take  a  look  at 
line  IS  on  page  :  7.  the  33d  committee 
amendment.  whi(h  says:  "if  the  pur- 
chaser's State  of  esldence  permits  such 
sale." 

The  Senator  hak  said  the  purchaser's 
State  of  residencclby  afBrmative  legisla- 
tive action,  must  p  ;rmlt  such  sale  or  de- 
livery by  law.  In  tther  words,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  State  ii  i  which  the  hardware 
store  of  the  dealer :  s  located,  the  contigu- 
ous State  would  ha  ire  to  act  also.  In  other 
words,  the  State  ( f  Michigan  would  be 
protected  In  case  t  le  legislature  of  Ohio 
did  not  act,  so  the  gun-sale  shops  right 
on  the  border  try  ng  to  sell  to  citizens 
of  Michigan  could  lot  take  advantage  of 
this  loophole  to  get  around  the  Michigan 
law  which  prohibit  i  a  sale  to  a  criminal? 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  reply 
to  that,  I  suggest  the  Senator  consider 
the  afDdavlt  procedure  contained  on  page 
19  of  the  bill.  There  will  be  a  modifica- 
tion of  that  amendment  a  little  later  on, 
but  it  will  not  affect  the  recitals  of  the 
affidavit,  which  such  a  person  must  exe- 
cute and  file.  This  affidavit  must  be 
served  on  the  chief  law-enforcement  offi- 
cer of  the  locality  in  -which  the  buyer 
lives.  That  includes  a  recital  and  a  swear- 
ing by  that  affiant  that  "my  receipt  of 
this  firearm  will  not  be  in  violation  of 
any  statute  of  the  State  and  published 
ordinance  applicable  to  the  locality  in 
which  I  reside." 

There  Is  also  provision  in  the  affidavit 
that  if  the  State  or  locality  from  which 
he  comes  requires  a  permit  or  license, 
he  must  cite  identification  of  that;  so  the 
law  of  the  locality  in  which  he  resides 
must  be  complied  with.  He  must  swear 
to  it.  It  is  In  writing,  and  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  the  situation's  being  consid- 
ered a  loophole.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
7-day  waiting  period  from  the  time  the 
seller  sends  the  affidavit  to  the  local 
police  chief;  and  when  the  seller  gets 
that  receipt  from  the  police  chief,  he 
must  wait  7  days. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  those  are 
answers  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska; 
but  I  would  add  that  under  section  922 
(d)  of  the  committee  bill  on  page  21, 
the  set  of  circumstances  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  outlines  Is  a  violation  of 
the  law.  I  refer  specifically  to  line  17  on 
page  21,  where  it  says 

The  PRESIDING  OPnCER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  language  states: 

It  8h*U  be  unlawful  fop  any  Uceiucd  Im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  licensed  deal- 
er.  OP  Ucensed  coUector  to  seU  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  any  Oreapm  or  ammunition  to  any 
person,  knowing  or  having  reasonable  catuse 
to  beUeve  that  such  person  Is  a  fugitive  fpom 
]\istlce  or  Is  under  Indictment  or  has  been 
convicted  In  any  court  of  a  crime  punishable 
as  a  felony. 

So  the  hoodlum  or  convict  who  goes 
across  the  State  line  in  Ohio,  Michigan, 
or  anywhere  else,  and  buys  or  attempts 
to  buy  a  gim  from  a  dealer  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  doing  so  under  this  pro- 
vision, if  he  has  been  convicted  as  a 
felon.  He  must  execute  an  affidavit  in 
which  he  swears  he  is  not  a  felon,  and  in 
which  he  identifies  himself  in  detail.  In 
addition,  when  we  require,  as  we  do,  that 
the  State  where  he  resides  must  have 
enacted  legislation  prphibiting  this  kind 
of  sale  or  purchase,  it  seems  to  me  this  Is 
about  all  one  could  expect. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Because  of  the  penal- 
ties contained  hi  the  bill  on  page  31. 
section  924(a).  any  person  who  makes 
"any  false  statement  or  representation 
with  respect  to  the  information  required 
by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter"  will 
be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisonment  up  to  10  years, 
or  both. 

This  provision  is  not  a  loophole.  It  is 
a  noose  for  those  people  who  violate  the 
laws  of  either  of  those  States,  or  of  the 
Federal  law,  which  this  bill  will  con- 
stitute. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  exphred. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  an  additional  10  minutes? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  say,  with  respect  to  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  that  when 
he  referred  to  page  21,  line  17.  which 
says,  basicaUy.  that  it  shaU  be  unlawful 
for  a  dealer  to  sell  to  a  fugitive  from 
justice  or  a  criminal,  many  States  have 
that  law  already.  The  whole  purpose  of 
the  mall  order  act  is  to  force  the  person 
to  buy  in  his  own  State,  where  he  is 
known,  and  where  he  cannot  get  away 
simply  because  he  is  anonymous  and  a 
person  is  not  likely  to  know  who  he  is. 
That  does  not  necessarily  answer  the 
problems  I  have  raised. 

As  to  the  affidavit:  the  affidavit,  on 
paper,  sounds  good,  but,  unfortunately, 
our  police  forces  across  the  country  are 
not  staffed  so  they  can  handle  the  affi- 
davit procedure  and  get  the  information 
back  to  the  dealers. 

If  the  affidavit  provision  had  a  further 
proviso  that  the  firearm  could  not  be 
sold  to  the  nonresident  until  they  had 
received  clearance  from  the  law-enforce- 
ment Officer,  that  would  be  one  thing; 
but  it  does  not  say  that,  and,  accordingly, 
it  causes  me  concern. 

My  only  concern  is  that  the  States  and 
their  citizens  concerned  be  protected,  be- 
cause if  they  are  not,  this  is  a  loophole. 
It  would  provide  a  means  whereby  any 
person  with  a  criminal  record  can  evade 
the  laws  of  his  own  State,  use  the  cloak 
of  anonymity,  slip  across  State  lines,  and 
purchase  from  another  State  if  It  hap- 
pens to  be  contiguous  to  his  State.  That 
is  my  c<nicem. 

That  is  why  I  think  we  need  some  as- 
surance whereby  we  know  that  both 
States,  the  State  where  the  dealer  Is  and 
the  State  where  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser comes  from,  are  protected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Every  protection  is 
given.  If  the  Senator  will  refer  to  page  16 
of  the  bill.  It  is  povlded  that- 

It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  •  •  •  dealer 
•   •   •  to  sell  or  deUver — 

(2)  any  firearm  or  ammunition  to  any  per- 
son In  any  State  where  the  purchase  or  pos- 
session by  such  person  of  such  firearm  or  am- 
munition would  be  In  violation  of  any  State 
or  local  law  appUcable  at  the  place  of  sale — 

This  is  another  place  where  there  is  an 
afllrmatlve  duty  on  the  part  of  the  deal- 
er with  reference  to  the  sale.  If  he  vio- 
lates the  law,  he  is  subject  to  a  penalty 
of  up  to  $10,000  or  10  years  in  jail. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  more  times 
we  must  put  it  in  the  bill  in  order  to 
say  it  is  unlawful  to  do  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  not  want  to  say 
it  is  not  going  to  be  done.  Of  course,  the 
law  will  be  violated.  It  has  been  ever 
since  Moses  dragged  the  stone  down  from 
the  mountain.  Of  course,  it  will  be  done, 
but  m  order  for  this  sale  to  be  done,  it 
has  to  be  done  in  writing. 

Mr.  TYDDiaS.  I  got  the  answer  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI. 
but  I  want  to  get  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska 

Mr.  DODD.  Not  all  of  it. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Take  a  specific  In- 
stance. Would  it  be  legal,  under  the  pro* 
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visions  of  the  act.  If  enacted  with  the 
contiguous  Stete  amendments,  for  a  deal- 
er in  Ohio  to  sell  to  a  nonresident  from 
the  State  of  Michigan  if  Michigan  had 
not,  by  affirmative  act  of  its  legislature, 
permitted  such  sales? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  No,  It  would  not. 

fir.  TYDINGS.  It  would  not? 

Mr  HRUSKA.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Senator  means  by  "affirmative  «»«t "  If 
the  Senator  says  that  means  the  mcta- 
gan  Legislature  must  convene  and  ac- 
knowledge that  S.  8633  is  the  law,  we  rec- 
ognize it  as  the  law,  I  would  say,  "No. 

After  aU,  there  is  already  general  laws 
In  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Michigan 
which  are  already  in  effect. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have  a  different  view. 
Maybe  this  can  serve  a  good  purpose. 

The  report  states,  at  page  34 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expirwi. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  myself  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  report  states: 

A  licensee  could  sell  or  deliver  a  rifle  op 
shotgun  to  a  resident  of  a  State  contiguous 
to  the  State  in  which  the  licensee  conducts 
his  business,  subject  to  two  conditions: 
Plpst.  the  State  of  the  purchaser's  residence 
much  enact  enabling  legislation  permltUng 
such  sales 


as  found  In  H.B.  177S6  as  to  whether  a  State 
must  take  afllrmatlve  action  prior  to  Its  resl- 
denU  purchasing  a  rifle  or  shotgun  In  a  con- 
tiguous State.  The  answer  Is  yes;  at  least  that 
was  my  Intent. 


i 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  accept  that.  But  I 
would  prefer  that  the  Senator  read  from 
the  bill,  not  from  the  report,  because  the 
bill  is  what  the  courts  are  going  to  look 

at 

Mr  DODD.  Well,  the  report  is  our 
work,  and  we  spelled  out  here  in  the  re- 
port, so  everything  would  be  clear.  Just 
what  this  provision  meant. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make 
Is  that  some  States  do  not  prohibit  sales 
to  those  who  have  been  convicted  of  felo- 
nies. I  think  this  bill  will  greaUy  improve 
that  situation. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  It  certainly  wiU. 

Mr  DODD.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
loophole  here.  It  is  almost  Impossible  to 
put  this  in  language,  as  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out,  that  wiU  make  it  impos- 
sible for  every  criminal  to  find  ways  to 
violate  the  law.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
ever  passed  such  a  law  in  the  histon'  of 
this  country,  and  perhaps  none  has  been 
passed  in  the  history  of  any  other  coun- 
try We  do  the  best  we  can  and  I  think 
this  bill  Is  the  best  we  can  do. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 

Senator  yield?  ,        .^      _, 

Mr  DODD.  One  other  thing.  We  are 
faced'  with  the  fact  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  wrote  into  its  bill  this 
contiguous  State  provision. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Exactly. 

Mr  DODD.  And  they  felt  very  strongly 
about  it,  as  I  recall.  I  have  a  letter 
written  by  Congressman  William  V. 
Roth,  the  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  offered  the  contiguous 
State  provision.  It  is  dated  July  16.  ad- 
dressed to  Hon.  EMANUix  Celler,  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  letter  says: 

I  xinderstand  that  a  question  has  been 
raised  concerning  the  amendment  to  the  pro- 
posed subsection  922(b)  (3)  of  title  18.  U.S.C.. 


I  think  this  has  an  important  bearing. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  on  that  point? 
It  is  in  the  committee  report.  I  have  one 
further  point,  if  we  are  absolutely  clear 
on  that;  because  if  that  is  clear  I  do 
not  think  it  requires  any  further  com- 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  all 
candor,  I  do  not  think  we  should  demean 
any  State  to  the  point  of  saying,  that 
you  must  pass  a  law.  now,  which  rec- 
ognizes the  existence  of  a  Federal  law, 
when  they  already  have  pertinent  laws. 

I  do  not  read  the  law  that  way.  I  lis- 
tened with  great  respect  to  the  letter  of 
the  author  of  the  bill  in  the  other  body, 
and  I  listened  with  great  respect  to  the 
statement  in  the  report.  This  require- 
ment is  not  hi  the  bill,  and  I  see  no 
necessity  for  it  ._!.„„„ 

Mr    President,    there    has    been   no 
monopoly  of  efforts  by  any  Senator  or 
group  of  Senators  on  trying  to  avoid 
loopholes.  I  am  the  author  of  the  pro- 
vision found  in  this  bill  which  establishes 
the  affidavit  procedure  to  be  applied  to 
sales  within  a  State,  by  a  seller  who 
lives   at   a  distance   from   a   buyer   in 
another  city.  If  the  opposition  to  this 
amendment  Is  to  be  carried  to  all  other 
provisions  in  the  bill,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  grave  danger  that  there  will  be 
no  bill  enacted  at  all.  I  do  hope  we  will 
get  some  sense  of  balance  here,  some 
sense  of  reason,  where  we  will  not  con- 
sider every  phrase  and  every  word  with 
suspicion,  and  with  the  idea  of  calling  it 
a  loophole. 

This  provision  is  an  added  precaution. 
It  is  an  additional  assurance  that  the 
law  wUl  be  obeyed.  It  is  an  assurance  that 
in  the  event  of  violation,  there  will  be 
a  conviction  on  the  basis  of  this  presale 

affidavit  procedure.  

Beyond  that.  I  do  not  care  to  comment 
at  this  time.  I  think  we  have  been  most 
patient  in  the  matter  of  the  considera- 
tion of  these  committee  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 
Mr  HRUSKA.  Two  more  minutes. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  drag  this 
thing  out  over  minor  and  insignificant 
matters.  Compromises  have  been  made 
among  those  who  are  trying  to  make 
something  out  of  this  legislation.  If  we 
are  going  to  quibble  over  every  insignif- 
icant matter  we  may  wind  up  with  no 
legislation  at  all. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  take  it,  then,  that  my 
unanimous-consent  request  is  in  order. 
Mr   HRUSKA.  It  is  in  order.  We  are 
ready  for  any  further  discussion. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  me  2 

more  minutes? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
patience  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  Is  overwhelming,  and  I 
appreciate  his  patience.  However,  there 
are  those  of  us  who  have  been  fighting 
for  this  legislation  for  many  years,  and 
we  have  been  somewhat  patient,  too. 


I  am  satisfied  with  the  language  of  the 
report,  together  with  the  explanation  of 
the  chairman,  with  relation  to  the  com- 
plete clarification  of  the  language  of  the 
contiguous  State  amendments.  I  should 
however,  like  to  direct  one  further 
question  to  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  ^       ^    , 

Mr  TYDINGS.  I  direct  the  Senator  s 
attention  to  lines  15,  16.  and  17  on  page 
17,  which  state:  "if  the  purchaser  s  State 
of  residence  permits  such  sale  or  deUvery 
by  law  and  if  the  sale  fully  complies  with 
the  legal  conditions  of  sale  in  both  such 

contiguous  States:".  

As  I  understand  it,  and  as  the  report 
on  page  34  states,  in  order  for  a  dealer 
or  Ucensee  of  a  place  of  business  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  this  proposed 
legislation,  which  are  set  forth  to  these 
two  amendments  which  we  shall  be 
voting  upon,  tiiat  Ucensee,  in  his  sale. 
must  fuUy  comply  with  the  legal  condi- 
tions for  sale  of  both  the  State  where  he 
is  domiciled  and  the  State  where  the 
purchaser  is  domiciled,  so  that,  II  a 
purchaser  who  is  a  resident  of  the  State 
of  Michigan,  again  for  example,  goes 

into  the  Stete  of  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  One  more  minute. 
That  dealer  would  have  to  comply 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
insofar  as  that  sale  was  concerned,  to 
a  resident  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  DODD.  My  answer  is  "Yes.  I  do 
not  have  any  doubt  about  it,  and  the 
language  quoted  by  the  Senator  on  page 
17  of  the  bill  makes  that  clear. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Join  in  that  affirmative  answer  to  that 

question.  ^  

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  renew  my 
unanimous-consent  request  that  we  con- 
sider amendment  No.  19  on  page  1*— — 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 


unanimous-consent  request  has  already 
been  agreed  to  some  time  ago.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 

time?  ^  ,    .^ 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 

of  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  a  very  brief  statement,  in  which  I 
shall  concur,  in  the  main,  with  the  ex- 
planations of  these  two  sections  as  givai 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  think, 
as  we  proceed  into  the  text  of  the  bUl, 
the  Senate  wUl  become  convinced  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  tightened  up  tre- 
mendously by  this  provision,  because  the 
same  affidavit  procedure  which  we  deal 
with  in  the  next  amendment  will  be  ap- 
plied to  continguous  Stete  sales  as  weU 
as  these  Interstate  mall-order  sales.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Our  colleague,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  is  not  in  the 
Chamber.  He  has  submitted  a  statement 
directed  toward  this  provision,  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Thxtrmond  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
CtoNTicuotTS  Statx  Provision 
Mr.  THTJKMOjn).  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
tiguous state  provision  U  found  °3^^ 
17  of  the  blU  and  Is  discussed  on  Page  24 
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at  the  CknnmlttM  Rep  >rt  wbloh  raMto.  "Aa 
amended  by  the  comm  ttae,  a  Ucenaea  oould 
•ell  or  deliver  a  rUle  or  ibotgun  to  a  realdent 
of  a  State  conUguoxu  1  o  the  State  In  whlolt 
tbe  licensee  conducts  tils  buslneas,  subject 
to  two  conditions;  fir  it.  the  State  of  the 
purchaser's  residence  uust  enact  enabling 
legislation  permlUlng  such  salee,  and  sec- 
ond.  the  sale  must  t\  lly  comply  with  the 
legal  conditions  of  sa  b  In  both  States.  In 
addition,  the  dealer  b  ust  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  sectl  m  933 (c)"  which  la 
the  affidavit  provision. 

This  provision  is  de  ilgned  to  assure  that 
there  will  be  no  clrcui  iventlng  of  the  State 
laws  In  those  areas  w  Aere  It  Is  more  con- 
venient for  a  reslden  to  shop  acroaa  the 
State  line  than  It  Is  t<  go  to  a  large  city  In 
hla  own  State.  This  p-ovlslon  gives  careful 
consideration  to  the  legal  conditions  for 
gun  ownership  In  both  the  State  of  residence 
and  the  contiguous  9  »te,  and  It  Is  fully 
consistent  with  the  st  tted  purpose  of  this 
new  gun  control  mei  lure.  Tills  provision 
miist  be  retained  if  thi  Senate  la  to  be  true 
to  the  stated  purpose  c  f  Title  I  which  reada 
on  Page  6  of  the  bill,  "that  It  Is  not  the 
purpoae  of  this  title  to  p  lace  any  undue  or  un- 
neceenu7  Federal  restr  ctlons  or  burdens  on 
Uw-aM(ttng- citizens  '  rltta  respect  to  the 
acquisition,  possession  or  use  of  flreamu 
appropriate  to  the  pur  loae  of  hunting,  trap 
shooting,  target  shootl  og,  personal  protec- 
tion, or  any  other  lawl  ol  activity,  and  that 
this  title  la  not  intended  to  discourage  or 
eliminate  the  private  >wnerablp  of  use  of 
firearms  by  law-abldln ;  citizens  for  lawful 
purposes,  or  provide  fi  ir  the  Imposition  by 
Federal  regulations  of  oiy  proceduree  or  re- 
quirements other  thi  n  those  reasonably 
necessary  to  Implemex  t  and  effectuate  the 
provisions  of  this  tltl<  " 

Mr.  President,  we  al  know  that  In  some 
statee  citizens  live  grea  distances  from  cities 
large  enough  to  have  &  store  which  would 
stock  a  real  selection  c  I  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion. It  would  be  moi  t  than  Just  a  slight 
Inconvenience  for  som<  of  these  citizens  to 
obtain  a  long  gun  If  the  contiguous  state 
provision  Is  eliminated  from  the  bill.  There 
are  many  areas  of  ou  Nation  where  It  Is 
normal  for  people  to  re  ilde  In  one  State  and 
yet,  make  purchases  In  a  shopping  area  In  a 
nearby  State.  My  home  town  of  Aiken,  South 
Carolina.  Is  17  miles  fr  >m  Augusta,  Georgia. 
Numerous  residents  of  Aiken  County,  par- 
ticularly those  Immedl  itely  adjacent  to  the 
Oeorgla  border,  are  In  i  he  habit  of  shopping 
In  the  city  of  Augusta,  tvblch  Is  considerably 
larger  than  the  cities  li .  Aiken  Cotuity.  I  am 
sure  this  situation  wl  ;b  which  I  am  per- 
sonally acquainted  exlsl  b  In  many  places  over 
the  Nation.  The  pattern  of  large  metropolitan 
areas  surrounded  by  sr  tall  towns  which  are 
in  another  state  Is  Inci  easlngly  prevalent  In 
the  United  States.  I  be  leve  that  Individuals 
should  be  allowed  to  j  urchase  a  rifle  or  a 
shotgxm,  which  are  essentially  sporting 
equipment.  In  a  nearbj  State  if  such  a  pur- 
chase violates  the  laws   >f  neither  State. 

This  provision  conta  ns  an  added  protec- 
tion to  assure  adequal  b  regulation  of  pur- 
chases In  contiguous  atates.  For  a  resident 
of  one  State  to  purcha  e  a  gun  In  a  conti- 
guous State  be  must  n  }t  only  comply  with 
the  legal  conditions  fo  ■  purchasing  a  long 
gun  in  both  States,  but  he  must  also  submit 
to  the  seller  a  sworn  st  ttement  attesting  to 
his  competence  to  pure  lase  the  firearm  and 
reciting  the  essential  lusts  of  the  transac- 
tion. The  dealer  must  then  submit  a  copy 
of  the  statement  to  t  le  buyer's  local  law 
enforcement  official  and  wait  at  least  a  week 
before  making  delivery  If  the  official  does 
not  send  an  objection  a  id  If  It  then  appears 
that  the  transaction  w<  uld  not  be  In  viola- 
tion of  applicable  Fe<l  »ral.  State,  or  local 
law,  the  dealer  may  coe  iplete  the  sale. 

Mr.  President,  If  tb  s  provision  is  ade- 
quately enforced,  then  should  be  no  mis- 
use of  the  right  of  la^r-ablding  citizens  to 
purchase  a  long  gun  li    a  contiguous  State. 


I  think  we  ahould  point  out  here  that  any 
person  who  would  violate  this  provision  of 
Title  I  would  certainly  not  hesitate  to  vio- 
late this  provUlon  of  Title  I  would  certainly 
not  healteta  to  violate  an  absolute  prohi- 
bition of  all  interstate  of  firearms.  To  my 
way  of  thinlting,  the  answer  to  the  gun  con- 
trol problem  Is  effective  enforcement  of  all 
our  gun  laws — swift  apprehension  and  cer- 
tain punishment  for  those  who  violate  the 
law.  If  we  are  not  going  to  iiave  effective  en- 
forcement then  no  gun  law  will  help  to 
eliminate  the  misuse  of  firearms.  I  do  not 
think  It  is  necessary  for  \is  to  deny  law- 
abiding  clUzens  their  lawful  right  to  pur- 
chase long  guns  In  contiguous  States. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  been  considering  more  effective  con- 
trol of  the  sale  of  guns  since  1961. 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  discussion 
and  thoughtful  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  this  problem. 

Since  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  embarked  on  its 
Investigation  of  the  sale  of  firearms  more 
than  7  years  ago,  volumes  of  testimony 
have  been  presented  by  Oovemors,  at- 
torneys general,  police  officials,  prosecu- 
tors, and  concerned  citizens. 

The  volume  of  corespondence  on  this 
subject  which  deluged  the  offices  of  all 
Senators  earlier  this  year  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  general  public  Is  aware  of  and 
concerned  about  the  problem.  Public 
opinion  polls  have  shown  that  up  to  80 
percent  of  our  citizens,  including  at  least 
65  percent  of  those  who  own  guns,  are 
convinced  that  more  effective  controls 
are  needed. 

The  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938  is 
so  vague  and  imsatlsfactory  that  the 
Government  has  been  unable  to  obtain 
a  single  conviction  under  this  section 
since  it  was  enacted  30  years  ago.  Is 
there  anyone  in  the  Senate  who  believes 
this  bureau  record  means  that  there  has 
been  no  abuse  of  firearms  in  this  country 
during  that  long  period? 

We  recognized  the  need  for  more  effec- 
tive control  of  the  availability  of  firearms 
earlier  this  year  when  we  enacted  title  IV 
of  the  Crime  Control  Act.  Passage  of  title 
IV  was  a  positive  step  forward  and  it  was 
long  overdue.  But  It  falls  short  of  meet- 
ing the  need  because  it  covers  only  hand- 
gims. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day would  extend  essentially  the  same 
controls  contained  in  title  IV  to  rifles  and 
shotgiins. 

There  are  those  who  recognize  the 
need  for  additional  controls,  who  agree 
that  gun  controls  have  been  very  lax  and 
that  they  need  to  be  tightened,  but  argue 
that  tills  is  an  obligatioQ  of  the  States, 
not  the  Federal  Oovenmient. 

I  agree  that  the  States  should  properly 
take  a  leading  role  here.  But  I  believe  the 
Federal  Oovemment  has  a  very  impor- 
tant role  too  and  we  have  not  met  it. 

It  is  our  duty  to  pass  legislation  which 
will  make  State  laws  effective  and  en- 
forceable. 

My  own  State  of  New  Jersey  has  one 
of  the  more  effective  gim-control  laws  in 
the  Nation.  In  a  little  more  than  2  years 
of  operation  under  its  new  law.  New  Jer- 
sey has  denied  applications  for  rifle  and 
shotgun  identification  cards  and  pistol 
permits  to  almost  2,000  applicants.  About 
65  percent  of  these  denials  were  based  on 
the  applicant's  criminal  record.  These 


records  Includeo  such  offenses  as  first 
degree  murder,  rape,  burglary,  breaking 
and  entering,  lewdness,  and  sex  crimes  of 
various  types. 

In  other  words.  New  Jersey's  grm-con- 
trol  law  is  having  an  effect. 

But  the  New  Jersey  law  is  not  fiilly 
effective  because  those  who  are  denied 
identification  cards  or  permits  in  my 
State  are  able  to  travel  to  other  States 
and  buy  guns  they  would  not  be  able  to 
buy  in  New  Jersey. 

A  New  Jersey  State  police  survey  of  the 
customers  of  several  large  mall -order  gun 
dealers,  who  had  submitted  lists  of  their 
customers  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, showed  that  40  percent  of  their 
customers  in  New  Jersey  did  not  have 
the  gtm  permits  which  are  required  by 
State  law.  A  check  of  the  names  of  these 
customers  against  State  and  Federal 
criminal  flies  showed  that  44  percent  of 
them  had  a  prior  criminal  record. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day could  make  New  Jersey's  law  more 
effective.  It  could  help  to  cut  off  the 
availability  of  guns  to  criminals,  maniacs 
and  others  who  are  not  capable  of  han- 
dling these  weapons  responsibly. 

But  note  that  I  say  it  could  do  this, 
not  that  it  would  do  this. 

If  the  legislation  we  enact  contains 
gaping  loopholes  which  allow  criminals 
and  others  to  evade  effective  controls,  it 
will  be  of  little  value  in  reducing  the  ille- 
gal traffic  in  guns  in  my  State  or  else- 
where. 

In  my  opinion,  some  of  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee would  create  loopholes  in  the  bill 
before  us. 

For  example,  the  committee  language 
would  allow  a  person  who  does  not  eon- 
duct  any  business  In  flrearms  to  obtain 
a  dealer's  license  for  Just  $10.  The  poten- 
tial abuse  of  this  provision  is  obvious. 

Another  committee  amendment  would 
permit  residents  of  one  State  to  purchase 
rifles  and  shotguns  in  a  contiguous  State 
if  all  other  requirements  of  State  and 
Federal  laws  are  met.  This  provision  is 
designed  to  accommodate  those  who  live 
near  State  borders  where  the  nearest 
community  is  over  the  State  line.  This 
is  an  understandable  objective  but  the 
committee  amendment  cuts  significantly 
further  than  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
objective.  It  would  create  difficult  en- 
forcement problems  by  opening  the  door 
to  all  residents  of  a  State,  not  Just  those 
who  live  near  the  State  line. 

These  are  loopholes  that  I  believe 
should  be  closed.  But  we  can  go  even  fur- 
ther to  make  this  legislation  more  ef- 
fective without  imposing  any  undue 
hardship  on  sportsmen  and  others  who 
want  to  use  gims  for  legitimate  purposes. 

I  speak  of  Federal  licensing  and 
registration. 

The  only  purpose  of  a  licensing  system 
is  to  prevent  gim  crime  by  helping  pre- 
vent guns  from  getting  into  the  hands 
of  criminals,  the  mentally  ill.  drug  ad- 
dicts, and  other  irresponsibles.  A  Federal 
licensing  law  would  advance  this  ob- 
jective by  encouraging  enactment  of 
State  licensing  systems,  by  buttressing 
other  Federal  laws  and  by  impeding  the 
ability  of  criminals  to  travel  from  one 
State  to  another  to  obtain  guns. 
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Nationwide  registration  of  flrearms, 
centrally  computerized  through  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Information  Center  of  the 
FBI,  would  help  in  the  investigation  of 
crime,  would  assist  in  enforcement  of 
licensing  laws,  and  would  reduce  the 
availability  of  guns  to  criminals. 

Signiflcantly,  all  of  this  could  be  ac- 
complished in  a  brief,  one-time  visit  to 
a  police  station,  an  inconvenience  which 
woidd  be  no  greater  than  we  now  re- 
quire at  the  State  level  for  car  owners 
and  in  many  municipalities  for  dog 
owners  and  bicycle  owners. 

Both  registration  and  licensing  offer 
the  States  the  option  of  preempting  the 
Federal  legislation  by  enacting  their  own 
laws  which  meet  Federal  standards. 

Fear  has  been  expressed  in  some  quar- 
ters that  a  strict  gun-control  law  will  be 
only  a  prelude  to  eventual  confiscation 
of  all  guns. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  in  far 
greater  danger  of  being  faced  with  such 
overly  restrictive  measures  if  we  do  noth- 
ing to  combat  the  violence  by  gvm  in  this 
country  at  this  time  than  we  would  be  if 
we  enact  responsible,  effective  legislation 
now.  _. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to  support 
a  truly  effective  bill  which  will  help  my 
State  protect  its  citizens  against  gun 
violence  and  encourage  other  States  to 
take  the  steps  needed  to  protect  all  our 

citizens.  *         ..^     ^w 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Vo  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  committee  amendments. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  liiGisLATivE  Clerk  On  page  15, 
line  10,  strike  the  word  "or",  and  after 
the  word  "dealer,"  insert  the  words  "or 
licensed  collector." 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  is  really 
a  technical  change.  I  have  no  objection 
to  it.  I  thirJc  we  are  all  agreed  on  it. 
It  is  an  amendment  simply  to  include 
the  words  "or  licensed  collector"  on 
page  15. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  agree. 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  coinmittee  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Page  15,  line 
15,  change  the  period  to  a  semicolon  and 
insert  the  following: 


Kxcept  that  this  paragraph  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  transfer,  transportation,  or  deliv- 
ery of  a  firearm  made  to  carry  out  a  bequest 
of  a  firearm  to,  or  an  acquUltlon  by  Intestate 
succession  of  a  firearm  by,  a  person  who  Is 
permitted  to  acquire  or  possess  a  firearm 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  his  residence: 
Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  preclude 
a  loan  or  rental  of  a  firearm  to  any  person 
for  temporary  use  for  lawful  sporting 
purpoees. 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
are  ail  agreed  on  this  amendment.  It  has 
to  do  with  a  bequest  of  a  flrearm  to, 
or  an  acquisition  by  intestate  succession 
of  a  firearm  by,  a  person  permitted  to 
acquire  or  possess  a  flrearm  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  his  residence. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difficulty 
with  the  amendment.  Certainly  I  do  not 
have  any.  ^    ^  ,_, 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myseif  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  difficulty  with  the  amendment.  It  was 
thoroughly  thrashed  out  in  the 
committee. 

I  recommend  that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to.  If  the  Senator  from  Cormecti- 
cut  is  prepared  to  do  so,  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  back  any  additional  time  allotted 
to  the  minority. 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page 
16,  line  5.  strike  the  word  "or",  and  on 
line  6.  after  the  word  "dealer."  insert 
the  words  "or  licensed  collector,". 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  again  this 
is  a  technical  change  to  conform  with 
the  language  of  the  pending  bill.  The 
amendment  should  be  agreed  to,  and  I 
recommend  that  we  do  so. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  join  in 
that  recommendation. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  any  time  aUotted  to  the  minority. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  coinmittee  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.   HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I   ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  next  two 
amendments  be  stated  by  the  clerk  and 
considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  join  In 
that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  com- 
mittee amendments  will  be  stated  by  the 
deilE. 

The    Legislauve    Clerk.    On    page 
16,  line  10,  strike  the  word  "or",  and  on 
the  same  line  Insert  the  words  "or  col- 
lector" after  the  word  "dealer". 
On  line  15.  strike  the  word  "or"  and 


after  the  word  "dealer,"  on  the  same  line, 
insert  the  words  "or  licensed  collector." 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  two  committee  amendments  en 
bloc. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page 
16,  line  17,  strike  the  words  "or  ammu- 
nition." ,     ^  ^^ 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  will  agree  to  cson- 
sidering  committee  amendments  Nos. 
28,  29.  30,  31,  and  32  with  27.  Those 
all  have  to  do  with  the  same  subject.  It 
Involves  the  elimination  of  the  words  "or 

ammunition."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  Senators  to  state  the  pro- 
posed amendments  by  page  and  line  in 
order  that  we  may  properly  identify 
them. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  amendment 
No.  27  has  been  called  up.  That  is  on 
page  16,  line  17.  I  suggest  that  we  also 
consider  amendment  No.  28  on  page  16, 
line  19,  amendment  No.  29,  on  page  16, 

line  20.  and  amendment  No.  30 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
that  we  state  the  flrst  amendment  on 
page  16,  line  17  flrst  in  order  to  keep 
the  proceedings  on  an  orderly  basis,  be- 
cause I  may  have  some  comments  as  to 
the  advisability  of  accepting  the  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

May  the  clerk  state  the  flrst  amend- 
ment?    ,^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  he  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page 
16.  line  17,  strike  the  words  "or 
ammunition." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
the  time  not  be  charged  against  either 

side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

•nie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  _^ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  m  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  the  com- 
mittee amendments  beginning  page  16 
on  line  17  and  continuing  through  line 
23  be  considered  en  bloc,  and  that  the 
clerk  be  instructed  to  stete  them  for  the 
purpose  of  their  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  wiU  state  the  amendments. 
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It  Is  proposed  to  strike 

and  30.  It  la  proposed 
"  and  to  InMit  "and 


t  la  propoMd  to  strike 
It  Is  proposed  to  strike 


ator  from  NebraakB 
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Hie  assistant  leglflative  cleric  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  16.  line  17 
"or  ammunition". 

On  page  16.  lines  IS 
to  Strike  "and,  if  tlii 

any". 

On  page  16,  line  30, 
"or  ammunition  Is". 

On  page  16,  line  31, 
"for  a  shotgun  or  rifle 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  M^-  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.      , 

I  understand  i  hat  these  several 
amendments  are  re  ected,  the  language 
of  the  paragraph  leglnnlng  on  line  17 
and  continuing  thro  igh  line  23  will  revert 
to  the  status  of  oris  Inal  text  and.  there- 


fore, will  be  subject  to  amendment  in  the 
ask  If  that  Is  a  cor- 
the   parliamentary 


regular  order.  May 
rect   statement   of 

situation?  

The  PRESIDINa  ©PPICER.  The  Sen- 


Is  correct. 


Mr.  HRUSBIA.  » [r.  President.  I  am 
prepared'to  yield  ba  ck  any  time  allotted 

to  the  mlhorlty. 

BIT.  DODD.  Mr.  P  resident.  I  yield  my- 
self half  a  minute.  I  think  the  Senate 
should  reject  the  committee  amend- 
ments In  these  sevei  al  Instances  and  re- 
store the  original  la  igtiage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Ml .  President.  I  Join  in 
the  suggestion  of  th  i  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut that  these  amendments  be  re- 
jected. They  would  1 «  good  amendments 
had  the  Senate  not  s  ;rayed  from  the  path 
of  rectitude  yesteiday  and  redefined 
"ammimltlon."  But  the  Senate  did  so, 
and  it  will  become  lecessary  to  tie  Into 
that  definition  In  s)me  other  way.  Be- 
cause of  the  change  In  the  definition  of 
"ammunition"  I  bel  eve  it  well  to  reject 
the  committee  amindments  that  have 
Just  been  stated  and  proceed  on  the  basis 
of  the  original  langu  age  of  the  bill. 

Now  I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  timf 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yielc  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  bao :.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  con  mlttee  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  »re8ldent.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  >y  which  the  amend- 
ments were  rejected 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  1 1  love  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  If  y  on  the  table  was 
agreedto.  

The  PRESIDINCJ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Laxtschb  in  the  chiir).  The  clerk  will 
read  the  next  comm  ttee  amendment. 

The  AssisTAjrr  Lb  sislative  Clerk.  On 
page  18.  line  5.  strik  i  the  language  down 
to  and  including  lln  9,  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  followini  : 

(4)  to  any  person  i  ^ny  destructive  device, 
machlnegun  (as  defli  ed  In  section  5848  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Ckxle  of  1964),  short- 
barreled  shotgun,  or  i  bort-barreled  rifle. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
this  amendment  aiould  stand,  and  I 
hope  it  does.  I  think  it  is  a  good  amend 


tted  by  the  Senator 

[Mr.  Brooke]   and 

Hart], 


ment.  It  was  subm 

from  Massachusett 

the  Senator  from  A  [ichigan  [Mr 

It  is  a  very  simple  ai  lendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I 
myself  1  minute, 


yield 


I  should  like  to  have  a  matter  clarified. 
ThlB  is  an  outright  denial,  under  any 

circumstances,  as  I  understand  it.  to 
any  person  or  corporation,  or  govern- 
mental body  to  purchase  and  receive 
delivery  of  these  particular  items — to 
wit,  the  destructive  device,  the  machine- 
gun,  the  short-barreled  shotgun,  and 
the  short-barreled  rifle.  That  is  pursuant 
to  section  5848  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  to  page  36.  in  which 
section  104  provides: 

Nothmg  In  this  title  or  amendment  made 
thereby  shall  be  construed  as  modifying  or 
affecting  any  provision  of— 

FoUowed  by  references  to  three  partic- 
ular laws  of  the  United  States. 

My  question  is  this:  Is  there  anything 
inconsistent  or  in  conflict  in  modifying. 
In  the  pending  amendment,  section  5848 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and 
the  provisions  of  section  104  to  which  I 
have  Just  referred? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  believe  not. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
that  I  am  not  opposing  the  amendment. 
I  would  suggest  that  we  go  ahead  and 
proceed  to  adopt  it.  In  the  meantime,  if 
the  staff  can  determine  whether  there  is 
a  conflict  between  the  adoption  of  that 
amendment  and  section  104  as  it  appears 
on  page  36.  then  we  can  modify  as  neces- 
sary any  conflict.  As  I  read  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  it  does  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Firearms  Act. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  conflict. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  . 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clei* 
will  read  the  next  conunlttee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  18.  line  23.  strike  the  word  "and" 
before  "licensed  dealers." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  back  the  time 
allotted  to  the  minority. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  back  my  time.  It 
is  a  technical  change.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on. agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  18.  line  23,  after  the  word  "dealers" 
Insert  the  language  down  to  and  includ- 
ing the  word  "Register"  on  line  16.  page 
21. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  21,  line  17,  strike  "(c)"  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(d)". 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER.      The 

Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  lines  24 
and  25  on  page  18  are  likewise  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DODD.  We  took  that,  I  believe, 
as  one  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Was  that  Included? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  believe  it  was. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICEK.  The 
language  starting  at  line  23.  page  18, 
down  through  line  16,  page  21,  Is  all  one 
amendment  and  has  been  acted  upon  by 
the  Senate  in  the  last  vote  cast. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  my  understanding. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  whatever  time  I  use  be  charged  to 
the  bill. 

The  next  amendment  has  to  do  with 
the  presale  affidavit  procedure. 

Mr.  DODD.  No.  I  think  we  voted  on 
that  provision. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  We  did  not  vote  on  it. 
We  voted  on  the  last  two  lines  on  page 
18.  I  certainly  was  not  aware  we  were 
acting  on  subsection  (c) ,  because  I  have 
a  substitute  here  which  has  been  ten- 
dered to  US  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. I  was  under  the  impression  that  we 
were  acting  on  the  last  2  lines  on  page  18. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  will  agree  to  any  action 
that  is  necessary  to  accommodate  the 
Senator.  I  have  no  objection  to  consider- 
ing the  language  on  page  19. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator could  request  rescission  of  the  action 
taken  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  part  of  the 
proceedings  having  to  do  with  the  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  and  subsequent 
motion  be  vacated  and  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  and  I  thank  the  Presid- 
ing OfBcer.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ac- 
tion has  been  vacated. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor will  state  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  whether  it  would  be  competent 
for  a  substitute  to  be  offered  for  that 
amendment,  which  Is  numbered  35  in 
the  margin  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Will  the 
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Ka  hv  nSf^ting  wnendment  or  by  way        -(o  m  any  case  not  otherwise  proWbited  1  of  the  Attorney  General.  As  the 
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since  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from     P«^  another    licensed    importer,     time.  owmrTTR      Does 

Nebraska  is  not  as  broad  as  the  com-     ^nufacturer.ordealeD.onlylf:  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Does 
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amentoent  which  would  consist  of  ap-  provision/  of  chapter  44  of  title  18;  United  ,^^  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

?;Sfv^f  the  material  beginning  on  page  states   code,   from    receiving   a   firearm   in  committee       wnendment,       M 
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tofe  ofle?  a  substitute  for  the  committee  pub«^^^^  rr^!?e"' l^?iher.  the  true  title,  ^ent,  I  ask  unanimoi^  ^°^?  '  rS  ^ 

amendment?                                  _    „^   ,  name,  and  address  of  the  principal  law  en-  remaining    committee    a«f^^fV"mmlt- 

^e  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Chair  ^^.^ement  officer  of  the  locauty  to  which  the  ^.^j^gidered  en  bloc  and  that  the  comnJt^ 

Is  iSon^by  the  ParUamentarian  that  a^earm  win  be  delivered  are amendments  adopted  be  considered 

5  SvSen<taent  offered  by  the  Senator  „„. ^  original  text  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 

*../>«>  Tj«.hra*ka  were  as  broad  as  the  com-  signature .  ther  amendment.                    ^     ^          ^ 

S^aSSSiient  the  course  which  ^e  ^^—.^^.-Vi^-l^^^l^rtr^eanllh^  Mr.  PASTORE^Mn  P[««ident  reser^- 

^n^or   suggested   could   be   foUowed.  *'^**  f°^*t^|  cony  of  any  permit  or  other  ^g  the  right  to  object— let  us  review  tne 
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^r  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres-     °^uowing  receipt  of  the  'notification  of  the    .^^^  43  ^^^  talk  of  the  Nonpro  if era- 
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mU  the  roll.  J^o"ds  rtqulJed  to  be  kept  under  section  j  yield  back  my  time     a^^d^hen  taking 

%ie  assistant  legislative   clerk   pro-  ^°'J;,.''^  a  vote  on  it.  seems  ridictaous^  I  tWiA^^ 

^^ Sk^sSr  't    president.  I  a.k        Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield     o^^^^^^^^-^^t^tpl^^ 

^^^^^^S\X.T  '''''  '''  °"^e^H^SGOmCER.TheSen  ^^.^  -  ^^^^^^^ 

^^^rSSIlS^o'o^C^.  Without  ato?5rom  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  3  KL'L^ip'I^^vm^^^io -^^^^ 

ob]Stion.  It  is  so  ordered.  "^J^WsKA.  Mr.  President,  this  is  ^^^^^^^tr'^JJ'TS  s^chtfS 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  should  **'i„^^„  T^^I  nart  of  those  who  are  hour  after  hour.  It  seems  su 

lllTto^opose  a  substitute  for  the  next  J^^^f^^^^^Tp^oliy  and  in  the  exercise, 
amendment. 
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Perluipe  the  chle'  proponents  have 
given  this  thought  and  there  may  be 
oompeUing  reasons  t  ir  the  procedure  be- 
ing ((dlowed. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Pi  esldent,  I  could  not 
agree  more  with  the  <  lenator  from  Rhode 
Island.  That  Is  wha ;  we  tried  to  do  at 
the  very  outset.  It  <x  uld  not  be  done. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President.  X  would 
like  to  say  that  I  a  tree  fuUy  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  was  agree- 
able to  a  similar  requ  Bst  which  was  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  3  days 
ago:  however,  other  Senators  wanted  to 
be  a  little  more  seliictive  about  it  and 
said.  "We  will  consld  »r  it  as  original  text 
except  for  certain  committee  amend- 
ments which  we  do  D  ot  like."  That  is  not 
the  normal  procedure.  What  we  have 
been  doing  is  mon  normal  procedure 
than  separating  wha  could  be  considered 
as  original  text  from  what  was  not.  Cer- 
tain Senators  wante  I  to  pick  and  choose 
between  committee  amendments  and 
that  is  the.reason  wl  y  the  procedure  has 
not- taken.. the  courie  the  Senator  de- 
scribes as  the  normi  1  course. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  i  must  accept  that 
Judgment — but  I  wai  it  to  observe  that  the 
very  Senators  who  c  lade  the  reservation 
are  not  on  the  floor  I  have  been  on  the 
floor  following  the  di  bate  of  these  2  days, 
and  I  have  seen  thu  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  HsTTSKi  1  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [9[r.  Dodd],  and  once 
in  a  while  the  SenaU  r  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  TmntMONDn.  Outside  of  them, 
the  Chamber  has  bee  i  empty,  and  Sena- 
tors who  insisted  >n  this  procedure 
should  be  here  to  li  ten  to  the  debate. 
They  come  in  for  a  i  loment  and  say,  "I 
am  going  to  object."  md  then  they  leave 
the  floor.  At  least  in  respect  to  the  ma- 
jority and  mlnorltj ,  these  particular 
Senators  should  be  I  ere.  If  it  lias  to  be 
othervirise,  very  well;  but  for  those  with 
an  expressed  interest  in  the  procedure.  I 
say  let  them  be  here  sn  the  floor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINQ  C  PPICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Do »  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  apply  to  the  remainder  of 
the  Mil? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We«  t  Virginia.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  comziittee  amendments. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  remaining  portions 
of  the  bill  and  the  committee  amend- 
ments? 

»4r.  BYRD  of  W«  t  Virginia.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  c<»ni  littee  amendments. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  1  »resident,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — \  'hich  I  do — I  object 
precisely  for  the  reison  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhod<  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
TOKxl.  Senators  who  lave  worked  on  the 
bill  and  studied  tht  bill — the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mi,  Tr dings]  is  now 
here — it  seems  to  me,  the  big  issue  of  not 
accepting  the  amend  nents  en  bloc  hav- 
ing been  made,  ought  to  give  us  the  bene- 
flt  of  their  judgment  before  they  simply 
accept  the  amendmei  its. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  N  >;  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  pi  oposed  was  that  the 
amendments  be  acce  ited  without  preju- 
dice. The  controvers  al  ones  will  be  dis- 


cussed in  full.  The 


York  was  not  here  f  o  r  reasons  legitimate 


Senator  from  New 


and  best  known  to  him.  I  am  not  critlcla- 
ing'any  Senator.  However,  the  procedure 
for  3  days  has  been  that  when  an  amend- 
ment Is  called  up,  because  we  are  pro- 
ceeding under  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  with  limited  time,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  will 
say.  "I  agree  with  tills  amendment."  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hkoska] 
will  say,  "I  agree  with  U.  Now  let  us  yield 
back  our  time,"  and  then  we  go  through 
the  motions  of  taking  a  vote. 

All  we  are  asking  here  is  whether,  in 
order  to  carry  out  our  objectives  and 
streamline  this  procedure  so  we  can  get 
at  the  nub  of  the  problem,  which  is 
found  in  the  controversial  amendments, 
and  do  all  the  rest  of  the  business  we 
have  to  do  in  the  short  weeks  before  elec- 
tion, is  it  the  better  policy  to  accept  these 
amendments  en  bloc  without  prejudice. 

The  chief  proponent  and  opponent  of 
the  amended  bill  appear  to  have  aban- 
doned the  en  bloc  procedure. 

Other  Senators  may  wish  to  express 
their  opinion  on  the  situation. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
disposed  of  all  the  controversial  amend- 
ments that  I  know  of  except  one  thus  far. 
I  do  not  know  why  we  cannot  dispose  of 
that  quickly.  I  do  not  know  of  any  Sena- 
tor who  objects. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  under  my 
reservation,  may  we  hear  the  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  is  that  the 
remaining  amendments  of  the  committee 
be  voted  upon  en  bloc  and  be  considered 

as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther amiendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tyoings]  Is 
here.  As  I  understand,  there  was  objec- 
tion previously  to  precisely  the  same  re- 
quest because  there  were  certain  contro- 
versial amendments  as  to  which  the  op- 
ponents felt  they  should  have  the  benefit 
of  the  one  vote  advantage  wiiich  they 
would  get  if  they  were  not  considered  as 
original  text.  That  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate. 

I  now  turn  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  TTDUfcsl.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  committee,  but  I  am  not  now.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodo] 
tells  us  that  every  controversial  amend- 
ment except  one  has  l>een  determined. 

Mr.  DODD.  We  liave  disposed  of  3  of 
the  4  I  am  concerned  al)out.  But  there 
may  be  other  Senators  who  object  to 
other  amendments.  I  eannot  speak  for 
anybody  else. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Ttdhtos]  be  kind  enough 
to  tell  us  whether  any  Senator,  or  he 
himself  may  wish  to  preserve  that  right 
on  the  1-vote  advantage,  wants  to  do  so? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  objected,  and  I 
agreed  with  his  objection  with  reference 
to  reservations  on  two  amendments  wliich 
relate  to  licensed  dealers.  They  are  com- 
mittee amendments  Nos.  45  and  51.  I 
have  a  reservation  in  connection  with 
committee  amendment  No.  43.  I  have  an 
additional  line,  which  I  discussed  yester- 
day, on  the  item  of  collectors,  which  we 
probably  could  work  out. 


I  would  agree  to  the  unanlmoua- 
eonMDt  request,  provided  we  agreed  to 
all  amendments  excQ»t  those  three.  We 
could  go  ahead  and  vote  on  those  three, 
and  we  could  finish  consideration  of  the 
bill,  insofar  as  the  mall  order  provision 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  appeal  to  my 
colleagues.  I  do  not  want  to  seem  arbi- 
trary, because  I  want  to  get  on  with  the 
buslnefls,  but  let  me  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  and  consult  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Soott]. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  unanimous-consent  request  hav- 
ing been  rejected,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
with  further  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  aUow  my- 
self 1  minute.  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  we  cannot  agree  on  this  matter  and 
get  on  with  this  important  legislation. 
We  imderstand  each  other.  We  will  have 
time  to  discuss  matters  which  are  in 
contention.  But  we  have  lieen  talking 
about  matters  which  are  not  in  conten- 
tion and  I  think  we  have  done  rather 
weU  with  this  chain  aroimd  us.  I  have 
no  desire  to  have  any  Senator  cut  off.  I 
myself  do  not  want  to  be  cut  off.  I  do  not 
want  anyone  else  to  be  and  It  is  a  great 
shame  that  we  are  bogged  down  as  we 
are  and  cannot  move  ahead  in  the  public 
Interest  and  in  the  interest  of  this  Im- 
portant legislation. 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  remain.  Some  of  us  have  worked 

on  this  matter  a  long  time.  I  should  like 
to  move  ahead.  There  is  no  sense  in 
delaying.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  have  the  clerk  state  the  next 
amendment?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
foUows: 

On  p»ge  21.  Une  17,  It  Is  proposed  to  strike 
"(c) "  and  to  Insert  "(d)". 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  relates  to  page  21,  line  17. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  notwith- 
standing the  stating  of  the  amendment 
which  is  now  pending,  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  committee  amendments 
on  page  21  and  all  the  committee 
amendments  on  pages  22.  23,  and  24; 
that  they  be  stated,  be  considered,  and 
acted  upon  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
what  is  the  request?        

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  asked 
unanimous  consent  for  the  considera- 
tion, en  bloc,  of  the  remainder  of  the 
committee  amendments  set  forth  on  page 
21  and  all  the  committee  amendments 
on  pages  22,  23.  and  24. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  no  objection. 
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Mr  DODD.  I  have  no  objection;  I 
hope'  the  Senate  will  act  upon  the 
amendments. 

Mr  WIUJAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
no  objection.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

quorum.  .    _      ,, 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  caU  not  be  charged  to  either 
side,  because  time  is  limited. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vhrginla.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  caU  be  re- 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  matter  pending  before  the  Senate 
is  a  unanimous-consent  request  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI 
ttiat  all  of  the  committee  amendments 
beginning  with  the  amendment  on  line 
17  of  page  21  of  the  bill,  through  and 
Including  the  amendments  on  page  24. 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard.  . 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

myseif  1  minute.  .,  ^ 

As  I  understand  it,  the  next  Pending 
amendment  has  to  do  wlUi  the  addition 
of  the  last  three  words  on  line  18  oi 
page  21.  Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commltt^ 
sunendment  dealing  with  the  numeral  on 
line  17  of  page  21.  . 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  DODD.  I  am.  as  weU.  There  Is  no 
contention  about  this;  it  is  a  technlc^ 
change.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 

time.  ___>    .„ 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  ba<^. 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. .  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  stated 
the  next  committee  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment.   ,  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  tiie 
next  committee  amendment,  as  follows. 

on  page  21.  line  88.  strtke  the  words  "by 
UnprtoS^nt  for  a  term  eiceedlng  one  year 
and  insert  the  words  "as  a  felony. 


On  page  21,  Une  18.  strike  the  wort  "or". 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
same' situation.  It  is  a  technical  change. 
I  urge  that  the  amendment  oe  agreed 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  back  all  my  time, 

Mr.  HODD.  I  do.  also.  

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreetag  to  the  amend- 
ment. . . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  stated 
the  next  committee  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: .    „ 

on  page  21,  Une  18,  after  the  word  "dealer, 
insert  the  words  "or  Ucenaed  coUector  . 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
same"  situation.  I  yield  back  all  of  my 

time  J. 

iSx.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  back  my  time. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do,  also. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. . .  „ 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

■iSe  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  derk 
wiU  state  the  next  committee  amend- 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
najje  22.  line  1.  strike  the  word  "or,  and 
Sf  the  sam;  line,  after  the  word 
"dealer,"  insert  tiie  words  "or  licensed 

"*M?*HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remahider  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  AU  time 
havtog  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  committee  amendment^ 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  next 
committee  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk,  on 
page  22.  line  6.  strike  "(d)"  and  insert 

^Mr.'  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  ol  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remahider  of  mytime. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  committee  amend- 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  22, 
line  10.  strike  the  word  "or",  and  on  the 
same  line  after  the  word  "deajf  s.  "^,- 
sert  tiie  words  "or  licensed  coUectore^  • 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  next 
committee  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  AssisTAiiT  Legislative  Clerk,  on 
page  22.  line  14.  strike  "(e)"  and  in- 

sert  "(f)  "• 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 

the  remainder  of  my  time, 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  exph«d.  the  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next 
committee  amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  22.  line  20.  stiike  "(f)"  and  insert 

"(g)" 

Mr."  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time.  -  ^low 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  committee  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  next 
amendment  will  be  stated.        ^     _    -^ 
The  Assistant  Legislative  Cl««.  On 
page  22.  beginning  on  Une  22,  strike  the 
words  "by  imprisonment  for  a  tej™  ex- 
ceeding one  year",   and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "as  a  felony.". 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  ttoe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  committee  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreei  to. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  next 
committee  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page^Hine  1.  strike  "(g)"  and  insert 

^Mr.DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time.  ,  ^4<.ih 

Mr   HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  m^  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  committee  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  next 
committee  amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clemc.  on 
page  23,  beginning  on  line  3.  strike  the 
words  "by  imprisonment  for  a  temi  ex- 
ceeding one  year"  and  insert  m  heu 
thereof  the  words  "as  a  felony.  . 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  committee  amendmwit. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  next 
committee  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk,  on 
page  asTline  7,  strike  "<h)"   and  in- 

^M^!  TODD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr   HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
^e  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  committee  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thenext 
committee  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  23.  line  11.  stiike  "(i)"  and  in- 

^M^.  TODD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  "the  rematader  of  my  ttoe. 
^le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  ttoe 
having  expired,  the  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  next 
committee  amendment  wUl  be  rtated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk,  on 
pwe  23\toe  18.  strike  "(J)"  and  insert 

Mr."  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

S^roUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
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ing  to  the  commlttet 


OFFICER.  AH  time 
auestion  iB  on  agree- 
amendment. 


The  amendment  ^  as  agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDINO 


the  remainder  of  my 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  W 

back  the  remainder 
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The  amendment  ^  as  agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING 
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OFFICER.  The  next 


committee  amendn  ent  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Li  gislativi  Clkkx.  On 
page  23,  line  22.  st^e  "(k)"  and  insert 
"(1)". 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  F  resident.  I  yield  back 


yield 


time. 

Presdlent,  I 
)f  my  time. 
OFFICER.  All  time 
luestlon  Is  on  agree- 
amendment. 


OFFICER.  The  next 


committee  amendm  pnt  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Lsbislative  Clkrx.  On 
page  24.  line  5,  strike  "(1)"  and  Insert 
"(m)". 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  P  -esident,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  m  r  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  \  r.  President.  I  yield 
bac^  th#  femaindei  of  my  time. 

'the  I^HfiSIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  committ  e  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

UNANIIfOUS-COKSENT    REQUEST 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Wes  ;  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanim  >us  consent  that  all 
remaining  committee  amendments  be 
considered  and  adop  ted  en  bloc  and  that 
all  committee  amerdments  adopted  be 
considered  as  origin  d  text  and  that  the 
bill  be  then  open  for  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  req  lest  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Pre  lident.  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  it  1:  my  understanding 
that  an  amendment  to  delete  any  of  the 
amendments  adopte  I  tentatively  as  com- 
mittee amendments  would  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  DFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  P  esident.  I  did  not  so 
imderstand  the  reqiest  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  I  imderstood  that 
the  amendments  all  eady  adopted  would 
be  regarded  as  orlg  oal  text. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Wea  t  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, my  request  Mas  that  all  remain- 
ing committee  ameidments  be  consid- 
ered and  adopted  en  bloc  and  that  when 
they  are  considered  they  be  considered 
as  original  text  and  iiat  the  bill  be  open 
for  further  amendn  ent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  though  that  related  to  all 
technical  amendn  ents.  There  are 
amendments  of  ma  ior  substance  to  be 
considered. 

Mr.  TYDING8.  W  r.  President,  did  the 
Chair  rule  on  the  p  ^rliamentary  inquiry 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey?  I  think 
the  answer  should  1  ave  been  in  the  af- 
firmative. I  wanted  o  make  certain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  par- 
liamentary situation  is  that  if  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senate:  frc«n  West  Virginia 
Is  agreed  to,  all  committee  amendments 
would  be  agreed  U.  and  considered  as 
original  text  for  thi  purpose  of  amend- 
ment, including  mo  ions  to  delete. 


President,    motions 


Mr.    DODD.    Mr. 
were  made   to    recdnsider,   followed   by 
motions  to  table  which  were  agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING 


OFFICER.  The  par- 


liamentary answer  to  that  is  that  the 
amendments  which  have  t)een  adopted 
are  in  the  bill  and  not  subject  to  further 
consideration. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to 
know.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
an  extremely  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion we  are  considering.  I  would  say  my 
mail,  with  regard  to  this  issue  alone, 
some  days  runs  as  high  as  1,000  letters. 
People  all  over  the  country  are  interested 
in  this  legislation. 

We  had  a  unanimous-consent  request 
during  this  time  that  other  committees 
be  permitted  to  meet.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  an  election  year  as  well,  and 
some  of  us  have  campaign  obligations 
and  duties. 

A  year  ago  in  this  Chamber  we  had 
a  bill  that  got  to  be  known  as  the  Christ- 
mas tree  bill.  It  was  my  first  experience 
With  such  a  bill.  I  said  then  I  hoped  I 
would  never  be  party  to  that  sort  of  pro- 
cedure again. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  imder  control.  Who  yields  time  to  the 
Senator  from  California? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  request 
time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  jrield  5  minutes  on  the  bill  .to  the 
Senator  from  California.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MUHPHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill  is  of  great  importance  to 
this  Nation  and  I  do  not  think  it  Is  wise 
or  prudent  or  proper  to  say.  "Well,  we 
are  in  a  hurry  today.  Let  us  take  them 
all  in  one  package."  It  is  all  too  likely 
that  we  would  find  out  later  that  we  had 
made  a  mistake  in  our  haste. . 

I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the 
committee  and  in  both  of  my  esteemed 
colleagues  who  are  handling  the  bill.  I 
do  not  question  the  advisability  of  mov- 
ing through  the  technical  amendments 
with  some  degree  of  speed;  however, 
there  are  other  amendments  of  substance 
that  mi^t  very  properly  warrant  discus- 
sion here. 

Yesterday  afternoon  unanimous  con- 
sent was  requested  so  that  debate  on  each 
amendment,  with  the  exception  of  the 
registration-licensing  amendment,  be 
limited  to  1  hour. 

There  is  no  limit  on  the  number  of 
amendments  that  may.  be  introduced.  I 
Intend  to  offer  some  amendments  that 
are  being  written  at  the  present  time. 

My  mail  has  been  voluminous  and  I 
intend  to  try  to  cover  many  of  the  points 
referred  to  by  my  constituents  in  order 
that,  hopefully,  we  will  accomplish  what 
we  want  to  do:  To  control  the  crime  sit- 
uation and  do  away  with  the  damage 
that  is  occurring  within  our  society  at 
the  present  time.  Rusliing  through  this 
bill  will  not  accomplish  this  end. 

I  would  be  glad  to  accept  all  of  the 
committee's  technical  amendments,  but 
I  think  with  respect  to.any  amendments 
of  substance  contained  in  the  bill  at  the 
present  time  that  we  should  have  a 
Chance  to  hear  and  discuss  them. 


There  is  a  great  deal  that  remains  to 
talk  about.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to 
say,  "It  is  getting  late.  Let  us  get  it  done. 
Let  us  get  it  out  of  here  in  a  hurry." 

I  will  not  be  a  party  to  that  kind  of 
action  even  though  I  would  like  to  ac- 
commodate all  of  my  colleagues  because 
I  realize  that  they  have  other  things  to 
do.  I  also  would  like  to  accommodate 
myself  because  I  have  other  things  that 
I  would  like  to  do. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  object  to  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  from  time  to  time  which 
would  seek  to  consolidate  each  of  these 
technical  amendments  specifically  desig- 
nated as  agreed  upon  by  the  manager  of 
the  bill  and  a  representative  of  the  mi- 
nority and,  on  that  ImisIs.  make  prog- 
ress? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  would  not  object.  I 
am  in  favor  of  making  all  proper  prog- 
ress that  is  practical.  I  do  not  think 
where  there  is  a  ciumge  of  substance 
that  It  would  be  accepted  without  care- 
ful scrutiny.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
chance  to  study  the  amendments  and 
make  up  my  mind  so  that  I  know  what 
I  am  domg. 

When  I  go  home,  my  people  say, 
"Why  did  you  vote  this  way  or  that 
way?"  As  a  man  who  still  believes  in  our 
representative  form  of  government,  I 
want  to  be  able  to  tell  them  why.  I  know 
of  no  other  way  in  which  to  do  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  are  wasting  time  to  save  time.  There- 
fore, I  object.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  noted. 

Mr.  COOPER.  BCr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bru 
Of  Virginia  in  the  chair).  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  1  mmute  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  that  some 
amendments  already  have  been  agreed  to, 
without  rollcall  votes.  Perhaps  motions 
have  been  made  to  reconsider  those  votes, 
and  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motions  to 
reconsider,  so  that  the  amendments 
adopted  are  now  beyond  any  further 
action. 

I  should  like  to  ask  specifically  whether 
the  amendment  on  page  17  has  been 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Tes;  it  has  been. 

Mr.  COOPER.  And  it  is  now  beyond 
any  further  action  by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  Is  correct,  because 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  But  the  unanimous-consent  request 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  «>- 
plies  only  to  the  remaimng  text  of  the 
bill  and  the  remaining  committee  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  make  the  point 
that  this  amendment  is  very  Important. 
It  provides,  as  I  imderstand.  that  the 
prohibition  against  the  sale  of  firearms 
by  licensed  dealers  to  residents  of  other 
States  is  waived  in  the  case  of  purchases 
by  individuals  who  reside  In  contiguous 
States.  "Contiguous  States,"  by  logic, 
could  be  moved  to  include  all  the  States 
in  the  Union. 
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I  am  sorry  that  there  was  not  a 
quorum  caU,  because  many  of  u*  were 
ira  meeting-known  to  those  in  charge 
of  the  bill-and  had  no  opportunity  to 
vote  upon  one  of  the  most  important 
amendments  to  this  bill.  ,„«„  « 

In  my  judgment,  it  almost  nullifies  a 
main  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr     DODD.    I    tried    to    point    out 
clearly— I  hope  I  did— that  this  amend- 
ment actuaUy  Improves  the  situation  in 
the  bill.  It  makes  it  stronger  and  tighter. 
The  House  passed  such  an  amendment, 
with  great  deUberation,  and  made  clear 
what  they  intended.  In  the  committ^. 
we  added  the  requirement  that  an  affi- 
davit be  filed,  that  there  could  be  no 
delivery   of  the  firearm  untU   7   days 
alter  the  purchase  and  sale  were  made; 
that  the  State  of  the  purchaser  and  the 
State   of   the   seller   must   permit,   oy 
statute,  that  this  individual  can  purchase 
and  possess  this  type  of  weapon. 

I  say  to  the  Senater  from  Kentucky 
tliat  I  do  not  know  how  much  more  strict 
we  could  make  the  gun  law. 

The  purpose  of  the  contiguous  State 
amendment  was  to  make  it  easier  for 
people  who  Uve  right  on  the  boundary 
of  a  Stote.  There  are  many  such  people 
in  this  country,  who  travel  back  and 
forth  across  the  boundary  every  day  to 
transact  their  business.  That  is  aU  that 
was  intended.  I  beUeve  if  the  Senator 
considers  it.  he  wiU  reach  the  same 
conclusion.  That  is  why  it  was  done. 

I  certainly  desire  to  hear  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  on  any  version  of  this 
bUl,  and  I  hope  he  does  not  have  the 
impression  Uiat  we  were  rusliing  it 
through.  That  was  the  furthest  thing 
from  my  mind. 

At  the  beginning,  I  was  concerned 
about  tills,  but  the  more  I  thought  about 
the  7-day  waiting  period  and  the  neces- 
sity that  the  States  of  both  the  seller 
and  the  buyer  permit  it  by  affirmative 
legislative  action.  I  became  convinced 
this  is  as  well  as  it  could  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  next  committee  amend- 

nxent.  ^  „. 

The  Legbslativb  Clerk.  On  page  24. 
line  6,  strike  the  word  "or"  before  "U- 
censed  dealer".  «™,«,^     ,       n 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Is    all 

time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  bcu*  the  time  of 
the  minority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to.  ™.     ,    .. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  read  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  LEGisLATivi  Clerk.  On  page  24. 
line  6,  after  "dealer,"  Insert  "or  Ucensed 
collector". 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  back  my  time, 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 

back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  next  committee  amend- 

"^Tnie  Lecislativi  Clerk.  On  page  25, 
line  17,  insert  the  following: 

(b)  Any  person  desiring  to  be  Ucensed  as 
a  coUectir  shall  file  an  application  for 
such  license  with  the  Secretary.  TTie  appli- 
cation shall  be  in  such  form  and  contata 
such  information  as  the  Secreta.7  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe.  The  fee  for  such  U- 
cense  shall  be  SlO  per  year. 


Mr  TYDINGS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time?  ,      ,       .^  . v,„ 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 

Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
discussed  the  coUectors'  amendments  re- 
lating to  a  so-called  licensed  collector 
Mid  what  he  could  and  could  not  do  we 
adopted  an  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments  by  unanlpo"?  consent 
At  that  time  we  agreed,  but  I  told  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  that  in  order  to 
further  clarify  what  a  collector  could  do 
I  should  like  language  added  to  the  biu 
which  would  make  certain  that  when  a 
coUector's  license  was  granted,  it  was 
Ss^  for  the  purpose  of  the  individual 
being  a  coUector,  and  not  to  open  a  loop- 
hole so  that  he  could  avoid  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

Accordingly,  I  would  ask  if  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  agree  that  at  the 
end  of  line  21  we  add  the  words: 
*  Xny  license  granted  under  this  section 
shall  only  apply  to  transactions  in  curios  or 
relics. 


That  was  the  way  it  was  described  in 
the  original  amendment,  entitled  com- 
mittee amendment  No.  8,  as  to  what  a 
coUector  was.  Otherwise,  by  merely  get- 
ting a  collector's  Ucense.  one  could  avoid 
the  dangerous-devices  provisions  of  toe 
bUl  and  he  could  avoid  any  of  the  other 
provisions  of  firearms  control  which  the 
entire  bill  seeks  to  set  up. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  will 

agree.  , 

Mr  DODD.  I  beUeve  ttiat  is  a  good  sug- 
gestion and  an  improvement. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  a  question  In  this  connection? 

When  I  was  back  home  this  past  week- 
end, some  of  the  sportsmen  were  a  Utue 
apprehensive  about  this  bUl.  because 
heretofore  they  could  buy  and  ovm  tti^ 
guns,  but  they  thought  that  as  a  result 
of  the  passage  of  this  bill  the  payment  of 
a  fee  would  be  imposed  upon  them. 

Would  the  ordinary  sportsman  wno 
buys  his  gun  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  biU.  have  to  pay  anybody  any 
fee  at  aU  for  the  privUege  of  ownhig  that 

*^^  DODD.  No.  except  as  the  Stote 
may  require.  Nothing  in  this  bill  would 
require  him  to  pay  anybody  anything. 
unless  he  is  a  dealer,  an  Importer,  a 
manufacturer,  or  a  coUector. 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  merely  want  the 
record  to  be  clarified  on  that  Potot.  be- 
cause I  beUeve  it  is  misunderstood  by 

some  people.  ^^^^^ 

Therefore,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
is  it  correct  for  the  Senator  from  Rhode 

Island  to  say  that  in  the  event  this  bUl 
is  passed  and  both  short-barreled  and 
long-barreled  guns  are  controlled  ac- 


cording to  the  provisions  of  the  blU.  inso- 
far as  the  mdividual  who  is  a  sporte- 
man  or  the  householder  who  wante  the 
gun  for  the  protection  of  his  Ufe  and 
property  is  concerned,  there  is  no  re- 
quirement that  he  come  forth  with  even 
a  penny  for  ttiat  privUege?  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  I  rise  to  confirm  the 
judgment  of  that  situation  as  it  has  been 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. ^^.^     -n.    , 

Mr  HOLLAND  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDINQ    OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time?  „       .      ,    _ 

Mr  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  wUi  yield  me  2  mtautes  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  both  dis- 
tinguished Senators. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  already  spoken 
with  the  Senators  about  my  concern 
with  respect  to  people  who  are  coUectors 
only  in  the  sense  that  they  may  have  two, 
three,  or  four  mementos  that  are  aged 
firearms.  The  firearms  might  not  go  back 
before  1898,  but  they  have  some  very 
notable  value  to  the  person.  They  are  not 
used  as  firearms;  they  are  mementos. 
Does  that  make  of  them  a  coUector.  re- 
quiring a  license,  imder  the  terms  of  this 

bUl? 
Mr.  DODD.  Absolutely  not. 
Mr.   HOLLAND.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  also  my  under- 
standing. It  does  not  constitute  engaging 
in  business,  and  it  is  a  perfectly  legal 
procedure. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  If  I  may  ask  one  more 
question,  then:  AU  the  provisions  in  the 
biU  with  reference  to  coUectors  and  the 
Ucensing  of  coUectors  have  to  do  with 
people  who  are  in  the  business  of  coUect- 
ing.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Senator  stated  in  his 
origtaal  question  this  proposition.  If  the 
Stote  to  which  he  goes  has  any  law  on  ite 
part  that  is  something  the  Senator  would 
have  to  figure  out  for  himself.  However, 
as  far  as  the  Federal  law  is  concerned. 
the  answer  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  the  proper  answer. 
Mr  DODD.  I  thank  tiie  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  _. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  wiU  stote  it. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  In  or- 
der to  propose  an  amendment  which 
would  add  another  sentence  at  the  end 
of  line  21  on  page  25,  am  I  correct  that 
I  must  wait  imtU  aU  time  is  yielded 
back  on  the  amendment  and  then  propose 

the  amendment?  ^  _,^     *   t  ^-m 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  1  minute.  ^^^      __ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 

1  minute.  ,_.     .     _  .^ 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  cooperate  with  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  I  think  It  is  »f^ 
coals  to  Newcastie,  because  a  collector's 
Ucense  is  a  coUector-s  Ucense  which  per- 
mits a  coUector  to  do  coUecting. 
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The  statute  says  '  rhat  It  Is.  Perb^M 
the  Inquiry  points  to  the  fact  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  la  a  very  careful  law- 
yer, a  supercareful  1  iwyer.  I  shall  offet 
no  objection  and  I  s  lall  cooperate  with 
the  Senator  In  the  an  endment. 

Mr.  President.  I  y^eld  back  my  time 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  ylelq  back  my  time  on 
the  amendment.        .        

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  un- 
derstanding of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land is  correct. 

The  Senator  from 
nised. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Ml 


Maryland  Is  reoog- 


_. President.  I  have 

an  amendment  on  pa  ;e  26,  line  21.  which 
would  add  the  follow^  sentence: 

^ ^ under  this  MCtlon 

■hall  ^>pl7  only  to  tnu  laactlons  in  ourlot  or 
relloa. 

The  PRESmiNO 
Senator  from 
ment  to  the  desk  so 
by  the  clerk? 

M»:TYDINC3H3 

The     PRESIDINa 

amendment  will  be  stated, 

The   LiGISLATIVC 

after  line  21,  Insert 
tence: 


Maryland 


OFFICER.  Will  the 

send  the  amend- 

it  may  be  stated 


tliati 


Verir 


Cnx.  On  page  25, 
bhe  following 


Any   Ucenu   gruitad 
■ball  apply  only  to 
ralln. 


under 
tr»4Meticms 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Pi  esldent,  I  have  al 


ready  stated  that  I 


referred  to  would  bt  an  Improvement 


and  we  will  accept  It 


Nebraska  has  said  he  would  be  willing  to 
accept  it.  I  see  no  ipason  to  dlaeuM  It 
further. 

I  yield  back  all  rei  aalnlng  committee 
time  on  this  amendmi  nt. 

Itr.  TYDINOS.  I  ^eld  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MXTRPHY.  Mx(.  President,  a  par- 
liamentaiy  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFICER.  Tile  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  MrJ  President,  is  there 
a  question  to  be  call<  d  up?  It  is  difficult 
to  hear  back  here.  :  ^rom  this  distance 
one  might  understant  every  fourth  word. 

I  would  like  to  aal  if  the  question  to 
be  called  is  on  the  ijnendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  itoryland. 

The  PRESIDING  C  FFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Calif omla  1 1  correct. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  U  ank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  •  >FFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  t  KCk.  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  )  mendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  |ifaryland.  [Putting 
the  qiiestion.] 

The  amendment  wfa  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  CfPTTCER.  The  ques 
tion  Is  now  on  the 
ment  as  amended, 
tion.] 

The      committee 
amended,  was  agreed 


weU. 
OFFICER. 


The 


thU  eeeUon 
In  curiae  or 


hlnk  the  language 


The  Senator  frt»n 


xunmittee  amend- 


amendment.      as 
to. 
The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  state  the  next  ai  lendment. 
The  legislative  cler  c  read  as  follows: 
On  page  25.  line  22,  v  rlke  "(b) "  and  Inaert 
"(c)". 

The  PRESIDING  C  FFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  ime? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yi<  Id  back  my  time. 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yiek  back  my  time. 


Putting  the  quee- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  qiwstion  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment.  [Putting 
the  question.] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  next 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legldative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2S,  We  28,  atrlke  tbe  word  "may" 
and  Insert  tbe  word  "sball": 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
my  time  on  this  amendment. 

The-  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment.  [Putting 
the  question.] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.         

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen. 
ator  will  state  It 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  is  it  in 
order  to  move  reconsideration  of  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  of  lines  17 
through  21  was  added?       

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  It  is  in 
order. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment on  lines  17  through  21  on  page  35 
was  added. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlie  next 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

TixB  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  25,  line  34.  ettlke  the  word  "the" 
and  inaert  "a  qualified". 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  back  the  rfinalnder 
of  my  time  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  state  the  next  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  fcdlows: 

On  page  26.  line  6,  strike  aubeectlon  (c) 
down  to  line  9,  on  page  27,  and  Insert  tbe 
language  beginning  on  line  10.  page  27,  down 
to  and  including  Une  4  on  page  30. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  not  on  this 
one. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  This  is  the  dealer 
amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  ready  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  is  ready  to  yield 
back  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  No.  Mr.  President.  That  is 
the  amendment  on  licensing  standards. 
Is  that  correct.  Mr.  President?  I  want  to 
be  certain  I  am  right  about  this  matter. 
Is  this  the  amendment  beginning  on  line 
6  on  page  26  and  running  through  line  9 
on  page  27? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
pose  a  question? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  trying 
to  ascertain  from  the  Presiding  Officer 


where  this  language  begins  and  where  it 
ends.  I  understand  it  begins  at  line  6  on 
page  26.  Where  does  it  end? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  restate  the  amendment. 

The  liXGisLATivK  Clerk.  On  page  26. 
line  6.  strike  out  tbe  langiukge  down  to 
and  including  line  9  on  page  27.  as 
follows: 

(c)  Any  application  submitted  under  sub- 
■ectlona  (a)  and  (b)  of  tbU  Mctlon  sbaU  be 
disapproved  and  tbe  Ucense  denied  and  the 
fee  returned  to  tbe  appUcant  If  tbe  Secretary, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  bearing, 
finds  that — 

(1)  the  appUcant  Is  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age:  or 

(3)  the  appUcant  (Including  In  the  case 
of  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  association, 
any  Individual  poeseeslng,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, the  power  to  direct  or  cause  tbe  direc- 
tion of  tbe  management  and  policies  of  tbe 
corporation,  partnership,  or  association)  Is 
prohibited  from  transporting,  shipping,  or 
receiving  firearms  or  ammunition  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter;  or  Is.  by  reason  of  bis 
business  experience,  financial  standing,  or 
trade  connections,  not  likely  to  commence 
business  operations  during  tbe  term  of  the 
annual  license  applied  for  or  to  maintain 
operations  in  compliance  with  this  chapter: 
or 

(3)  the  applicant  lias  willfully  violated  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  regula- 
tions Issued  thereunder:  or 

(4)  the  appUcant  has  wlUfuUy  failed  to 
disclose  any  material  information  required, 
or  has  made  any  falsa  statement  as  to  any 
material  faet.  In  connection  with  his  appU- 
catlon;  or 

(5)  tbe  appUcant  does  not  have,  or  does 
not  Intend  to  have  or  to  maintain,  in  a  State 
or  possession,  business  premises  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  buslnees. 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
language  which  appears  on  page  27,  line 
10.  down  to  line  4  on  page  30: 

(d)(1)  Any  application  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  shaU  be 
approved  If — 

(A)  the  appUcant  Is  twenty-one  years  of 
age  or  over; 

(B)  the  applicant  (including,  in  the  case 
of  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  association, 
any  Individual  pnaeeeslng,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  power  to  direct  or  cause  tbe  direc- 
tion of  the  management  and  poUdee  of  the 
corporaUon,  partnership,  or  association)  is 
not  prohibited  from  transportatlng.  ship- 
ping, or  receiving  firearms  or  ammunition 
In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  tmder  sec- 
tion 922  (g)  and  (b)  of  this  chapter; 

(C)  the  appUcant  has  not  wllUuUy  vio- 
lated any  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
or  regulations  Issued  thereunder; 

(D)  the  appUcant  has  not  willfully  faUed 
to  disclose  any  material  Information  re- 
quired, or  lias  not  made  any  false  statement 
as  to  any  material  fact.  Mx  connection  with 
his  appUcatloo: 

(E)  the  i4>pUeant  has.  In  a  State  or  pos- 
session, premlsee  from  which  he  conducts 
business  subject  to  Uoense  under  this  chap- 
ter or  from  which  he  intends  to  conduct 
such  business  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time. 

(2)  The  Secretary  must  approve  or  deny 
an  appUcatlon  for  a  Ucense  within  the  forty- 
five-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  It  Is 
received.  If  the  Secretary  falls  to  act  within 
such  period,  the  appUcant  may  fllle  an  action 
under  section  1361  of  title  28  to  compel  the 
Secretary  to  act.  If  the  Secretary  approves 
an  appUcant's  appUcatlon.  such  applicant 
shaU  be  Issued  a  license  upon  tbe  payment 
of  the  prescribed  fee. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may.  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  revoke  any  Uoense 


uwed  under  this  section  if  «»  bolder  of 
iS^Ucense  has  vloUted  any  P«^"L2f 
Sta  Chapter  or  any  rule  <«^^**^^^^ 
sorttMd  by  tbe  Secretary  under  this  ^JPj"- 
TOesScretary's  acUon  under  UiU  ««»»;?«^ 
nuy  be  reviewed  only  as  provided  m  subsec- 
tinn  (f)  of  this  section. 

«)  (1)   Any  person  who  appUcatlon  for  a 
Uoiaii  IS  deil^  and  any  bolder  of  •  "ce°«^ 
^ISoh  U  revoked  shaU  receive   aj»i«to° 
iStS  from  the  Secretary  •«*tt^,  "P^*^ 
toenounds  upon  which  the  appUcatton  was 
imled  or  up«m  which  the  Ucense  was  re- 
^m:  iSy^^ce  of  a  revocatton  of  a  U^nje 
BhSTbe  given  to  the  holder  of  •«c»»  "«««• 
before  the  effeottve  date  of  the  rev«»«*«»^ 
(2)  U  the  Secretary  denlee  an  appUcatlon 
forVlr  rJ^k«TuS»se.  he  rtiaU,  upon  re- 
au^t  by  the  aggrieved  party.  P«»nP«y  ^°Jf 
2  hWarlng  to  review  hU  demal  or  revocation^ 
Li  the  oUe  of  a  revocation  of  a  license,  the 
SMretary  shaU  upon  the  request  of  the  bolder 
SftibTucense  auy  the  effective  date  of  the 
2vo^ttonTheartng  held  under  this  para- 
Sljto  ahaU  be  held  at  a  location  convenient 
to  the  aggrieved  party. 

(3)  IfSter  a  heartng  held  under  para- 
graph  (2)  the  Secretary  decides  not  to  re- 
fer^ Ws  decision  to  deny  an  aPPU«»«<'°  «^ 
I!i«kra  Ucense.   the  Secretary  shaU   give 
notice  of  bis  decision  to  tiie  »«»*•»•«»  P^ 
?Se  aggrieved  party  may  at  any  time  vrttbln 
Sty  diyi  afti^the  date  notice  was  given 
Sder  this  par  igrmph  file  a  petition  wtththe 
n^ted  Statea  district  court  for  the  dlstelct 
SiJSlc^e^W-  or  has  »il»  Prt»«»P?;  P^ 
of  bosmess  for  a  Judicial  review  of  such 
SLnSTorTsvocation.  In  a  P«oeedlng  con- 
ducted  under  «Us  subsection,  the  court  xnay 
SSSdar    any   evidence   "bmltted   by   tte 
i^rttee  to  the  proceeding.  If  the  court  deddea 
SSf'Sh.  S«^tary  was  not  a"^«^Jf 
dtony  tiw  appucation  or  to  revoke  Oie  Ucense 
the  court  *haU  order  tiie  Secretii^  ^^J^l 
Mch  action  as  may  be  neceesary  to  comply 
with  the  Judgment  of  the  court. 


Tht  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  the  floor. 

Mr  »«rElFHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  dlmrt  an  inquiry  to  the  manager  of 

'^^The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
California? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr  MURPHY.  The  language  would  ex- 
clude people  by  reason  of  business  ex- 
perience, financial  standing,  and  trade 
connections.  Trade  connections  is  a  very 
broad  term.  There  is  also  a  proviso  relat- 
ing to  those  "likely  to  commence  business 

°^'°^L  to  be  a  fairly  tectoicaj 
amendment  and  I  respectfully  ask  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  to  exPf"™  " 
and  its  purpose.  It  seems  to  me  that  me 
Senator  is  seeking  to  strike  the  commit- 
tee's language  in  a  very  hurried  manner 
Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
understand  that  this  is  being  done  In  a 
hurried  manner.  I  had  asked  for  time  to 
talk  about  it. 

Mr  MURPHY.  It  Is  difficult  for  some 
Of  us"  Who  have  other  meetings  and  who 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  study  this  mat- 
ter completely.  I  had  "^^"f  »^«3^ 
that  it  was  the  purpoae  of  this  body  to 
be  present  and  have  discussions,  dialog. 

colloquy,  and  debate. 

aS^coIicem  is  that  I  find  myseM  oftwi 
in  a  position  where  I  must  hurriedly  vote 
on  something  I  do  not  underatand  and 
I  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  get 
explanations. 

I  assure  my  distinguished  colleague 
that  I  am  not  trying  to  be  difBcult.  How- 


ever I  have  had  much  maU  on  the  gun 
bill  which  has  been  highly  pubUclzed. 
talked  about,  and  approached  from  aU 
angles.  I  want  to  come  as  close  as  I  «san 
to  doing  what  the  great  n^^o^^y  °'^ 
constituency  wants  done  and  what  needs 

*°Se^^ems  to  be  a  fairly  substantial, 
technical  change  here  and  a  great  de- 
letion, wiUi  a  lot  of  language  Put  to.  I 
wonder  wheUier  ttie  Senator  could  teU 
me  in  simple,  one-sentence  terms,  exactly 

what  his  amendment  will  do?  

Mr  DODD.  I  cannot  do  it  in  simple, 
one-sentence  terms.  I  will  say  to  the 
^MtorlSoLi  California  that  we  have 
not  taken  it  up  hurriedly.  We  are  only 
Soutto^tart  it.  We  were  not  rushing  it 
bvby  ara  means.  This  section  deserves, 
Sid  ioSd  have,  considerable  m«:usdor. 
I  nropose  to  offer  an  amendment,  ii  it  is 
in  ordeTto  do  so.  to  tiie  language  here, 
beginning  on  page  26.  line  6  and  con- 
tinuing ttirough  to  line  9.  on  page  28. 
Mr  President,  is  it  in  order  to  moye^to 
amend  the  committee  amendment  as 
adoDted  in  the  committee? 
^ePRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clu^ 
would  advise  ttie  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut that  It  would  not  be  In  order  until 
aU  time  has  been  yielded  back  on  tiie 
nending  amendment.  .  ,^  .      ,. 

MrDODD.  I  am  willing  to  yield  back 
all  time,  with  the  understanding  that 
Immediately  after  tiiat  is  done,  I  will  be 
allowed  to  offer  an  amendment. 

ThePRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  have  ttie  right  to  Present  an 
amendment  once  time  has  been  yielded 

back. 

Mr.  DODD.  If  that  is  the  only  way  we 
can  get  at  It.  aU  right.  ,  _.  ,^ 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  li«r.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  3 

minutes.  ^ ..     .     ..  ^ 

Mr.    HRUSKA.    Bdr.    President,    the 
amendment  which  we  are  considering 
has  to  do  with  the  issuance  of  licenses 
and  the  procedures  through  which  U- 
censes  to  dealers.  Importers,  as  w«dl  as 
collectors  and  manufactiirers.  «*»".?« 
Issued.  There  was  language  in  the  bUl 
as  originally  introduced  in  the  Senate, 
which  was  deleted  by  the  committee  and 
replaced  by  language  which  was  the 
equivalent  of  the  language  contained  In 
the  bill  as  it  was  reported  to  the  other 
body  by  its  Judiciary  Committee.  It  was 
debated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
adopted  as  reported  by  the  conunittee  of 
the  House.  ^     ^,  ^ 

Frankly,  the  burden  of  theh-  objection 
to  the  original  text  of  the  bill  is  that  the 
oflacials  of  the  Treasury  and  Justice  De- 
partments testifled  that  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  as  they  sent  it  up  here  and  as 
they  approved  It  would  be  to  reduce  the 
availability  of  firearms  to  the  pubUc.  It 
might  reasonably  be  expected  that  the 
broad  language  of  the  original  text  would 
be  used  to  confine  licenses  to  larger  and 
more  established  firearms  dealers  and 
that  tbe  result  would  be  in  conflict  with 
the  smaU  business  and  antitrust  poUclM 
to  which  the  Congress  is  committed,  it 
was  felt  that  Instead  of  giving  broad  dis- 
cretion and  power  to  the  Secretary  to 
pass  on  the  appUcattons  for  licenses,  that 
certain  limitations  would  be  spelled  out 


and  contained  in  the  law  itself.  That 
makes  good  sense  to  a  lot  of  us.  It  makes 
good  sense  to  the  Judiciary  Committees 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  Therefwe. 
the  amendment  that  appears,  commenc- 
ing on  page  27  of  Uie  bUl.  on  hne  10.  I 
would  sti-ongly  recommend  be  approved, 
because  It  does  spell  out  the  situation  to 
wholesome  and  proper  fashion  and  puts 
tiie  granting  of  the  autiiority  and  power 
in  the  statutes  where  it  belongs.  Instead 
of  at  the  discretion  of  a  department. 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield.  , 

Mr  MURPHY.  Does  the  Senators 
suggested  new  language  go  over  to  page 
28?  I  believe  it  does. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Does  that  language  go 

that  far? 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Yes. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Oh.  yes;  indeed. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Does  it  taclude  starting 

at  Itae  10?  ^  . 

Mr  HRUSKA.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment' starts  on  line  10  on  page  27  and 
extends  to  page  42.  line  30 

Mr.  MURPHY.  May  I  ask  this  ques- 
-H;ion.  I  read  here  that — 


If  the  Secretary  falls  to  act  within  such 
oerlod  the  appUcant  may  file  an  action  under 
section  1361  of  title  28  to  compel  tbe  Secre- 
tary to  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of    the    Senator    from    Nebraska    has 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  mtautes.    

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  Is  recognized  for  3 

additional  mtautes. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr  MURPHY.  Under  the  section  to 
compel  the  Secretary  to  act.  may  I  ask 
of  the  distinguished  Senator,  how  long 
would  this  action  take  to  come  about? 

Mr  HRUSKA.  That  may  be  a  proce- 
dure under  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act.  But  I  would  prefer  to  check 
the  citotitm  first.  I  would  not  know  how 

long  it  would  take.  ^    „      *     u- 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Would  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  take  a  rough  guess  at  it? 

Mr  HRUSKA.  No,  I  would  not  be  awe 
to  do  that  because  the  categoric  and 
procedures  under  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  and  other  similar  legisla- 
tion are  legion,  and  the  number  of  situa- 
tions are  so  varied  it  would  be  Impossible 
without  a  thorough  check. 

Mr  MURPHY.  I  am  speaking  now  in 
terms  of  a  perfectly  legitimate,  honest, 
decent  man  who  is  in  the  business,  a  man 
of  good  reputation,  a  man  of  good  char- 
acter, who  for  some  reason  faUs  to  have 
his  appUcation  acted  upon  withto  45  days. 
What  does  he  do?  Is  he  out  of  busl- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  until  there  is  order  to 
the  Chamber.  The  Senate  wlU  please  be 

The  Senator  from  California  may  pro- 
Mr.  MURPHY.  If  I  understand  cor- 
rectly, he  is  not  able  to  proceed  with  his 
bustaess  until  the  Secretary  sees  fit  to 
act  upon  his  appUcation. 

I  have  had  some  experience  with  these 
matters  during  my  Ufe  and  I  know  that 
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some  of  theae  thini  take  a  great  d^  of 
time.  I  know,  for  In  itance.  with  regard  to 
equal  employment  practices,  that  the 
Equal  Employmen;  Opportunity  Com 
mission  has  been  « ble  to  get  around  to 
only  less  than  aU  <  f  the  cases  presented 
to  it  How  long  mu  it  a  man  stand  In  the 
comer  untU  the  grc  at  wheels  of  bureauc- 
racy get  churning  around  to  get  to  his 
number?  .         ., 

Here  again  we  have  a  case  where  45 
days  go  by.  througl  no  fault  whatsoever 
of  the  Individual  v  ho  wants  to  go  Into 
business.  But  he  \i  out  of  business  and 
we  have  no  way  of  guessing  how  long  it 

win  take 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  W  ay  I  answer  the  Sen- 
ator's question  in  this  way:  It  was  con- 
siderations of  thai  very  type  which  led 
to  the  expanding  lof  this  article  which 
spelled  out  in  tie  procedure.  There 
is  no  way  under  k  licensing  procedure 
to  avoid  either  a  genial  of  the  applica- 
tion for  a  license  or  undue  delay.  We 
have  to  prescribe  ihis  appellate  proce- 
dure. That  is  part  i  if  the  way.  If  we  had 
a  Khrushchev  or  a  Kosygln  or  someone 
like  that  in  charge  here,  it  would  be  a 
simple  proposition;  but  we  do  not  have 
them  and  we  do  lot  want  them.  We, 
therefore,  have  to  resort  to  the  orderly 
appellate  proceduri  i  and  this  type  which 
has  been  developlr  g  in  this  country  for 
the  past  300  years  This  is  one  of  them. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  would  hope,  in  order 
to  avoid  this,  that  t  he  States  would  move, 
and  move  quickly  Jin  this  matter,  which 
would  eliminate  tlie  possibility  which  I 
have  just  spelled  ( ut.  However,  whether 
the  States  do  or  d  j  not  Is  not  the  ques- 
tion In  hand.  Ther ;  is  In  the  bill,  and  the 
language  proposec  Is  such,  that  if  they 
do  not  act  in  45  di  lys.  then  the  man  has 
appellate  procedu-e  through  which  he 
can  go,  but  we  cannot  seem  to  get  any 
guess  at  the  time  it  will  toke,  whether 
it  would  be  6  mon  hs.  1  year,  10  years— 
you  know — Johruiir  may  never  get  his 
gun. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  ]  should  like  to  assure 
the  Senator  that  he  result  of  adoption 
of  the  amendment  will  be  to  minimize 
and  reduce  any  dl  fflculties  of  that  type. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  ]  s  there  any  possibility 
of  a  change,  that  Is,  placing  the  burden 
to  act  upon  the  !  Secretary  rather  than 
upon  the  individui  1  citizen?  In  too  many 
respects  today  it  Is  an  unequal  contest 
between  govemmc  nt  and  the  people. 

I  think  I  shall  dedicate  at  least  part  of 
the  time  allotted  during  the  remainder 
of  my  future  to  thr  to  get  this  back  into 
proper  perspective  so  that  maybe  there 
will  be  more  com  deration  for  the  indi- 
vidual, more  coni  Ideratlon  for  the  citi- 
zen, and  let  the  (  overnment  once  again 
become  the  serva  it  and  not  the  master. 
I  thank  my  c  IsUnguished  colleague 
from  Nebraska.  .  .^  « 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  ylr.  President,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  dlsUnguished  Senator 
from  South  Car  >llna  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOl  D.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  Judiciary  Con  imittee  did  here  was  to 
go  back  to  the  H<  use  bUl.  We  felt  it  was 
simpler,  we  felt  t  was  fairer,  and  we 
felt  it  would  help  i  mall  business. 

I  have  Just  a  f  iw  words  on  this  sub- 
ject. 
The  additional  {wording  of  the  llcens 
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Ing  provision  which  was  deleted  by  the 
committee  Is  so  vague  that  It  would  give 
imnecessarily  broad  discretion  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Whether  tens 
of  thousands  of  local  small  businesses 
have  "business  experience,  financial 
standing  or  trade  connections"  and 
"business  premises."  all  facts  to  be  found 
by  the  Secretary  prior  to  granting  a  li- 
cense, are  not  subjects  which  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  investigating  as  a 
basis  for  denial  of  entry  Into  or  con- 
tinuing in  any  line  of  bona  flde  business, 
including  deaUng  in  firearms  and  ammu- 
nition. In  view  of  the  testimony  of  the 
Treasury  and  Justice  officials  that  the 
purpose  of  this  biU  is  to  reduce  the  avail- 
ability of  firearms  to  the  public  It  might 
be  reasonably  expected  that  this  broad 
language  would  be  used  to  confine  li- 
censes to  larger  and  more  established 
firearms  dealers.  This  result  would  be  in 
conflict  with  the  small  business  and  an- 
titrust poUcy  to  which  the  Congress  Is 
firmly  committed. 

The  committee  licensing  provision  Is 
described  on  page  25  of  the  committee 
report,  where  it  reads: 

The  title  would  prescribe  meaningful  U- 
censlng  standards  and  denial  bearing  proce- 
dures designed  to  assure  that  llcenfles  would 
be  Uued  only  to  responsible,  law-abiding 
persons  actually  engaged  in.  or  Intending  to 
engage  in,  business  as  Importers,  manufac- 
turers, or  dealers  in  arearms  or  ammunition. 

Before  a  license  is  issued  under  this 
provision,  the  prospective  licensee  must 
meet  the  following  statutory  conditions: 

First.  The  applicant  Is  at  least  21  years 
of  age;  Second.  The  appUcant  is  not  pro- 
hibited from  transporting,  shipping  or 
receiving  firearms  or  ammunition  under 
the  act;  Third.  The  applicant  has  not 
wilfully  violated  this  act  or  regulations 
issued  thereimder ;  Fourth.  The  appUcant 
has  not  wUf  ully  f  aUcd  to  disclose  or  mis- 
represent material  facts  about  the  appli- 
cation or  other  Information  required; 
Fifth.  The  applicant  has  premises  from 
which  he  intends  to  conduct  the  business. 

Mr.  President,  any  more  discretion  in 
the  Secretary  could  lead  to  dictatorial 
type  powers  and  could  allow  the  misuse 
of  these  powers.  Licenses  could  be  denied 
to  persons  belonging  to  certain  legitimate 
organizations  and  groups.  The  powers 
and  discretion  provided  in  section  923 
of  title  I  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  are  more  than  adequate  to 
prevent  a  licensee  from  misusing  the 
privileges  bestowed  by  licenses.  As  it  is 
presently  written,  the  licensing  section, 
along  with  the  prohibitions  of  title  I,  has 
a  niunber  of  built-in  protections  to  pre- 
vent the  issuance  of  licenses  to  persons 
who  would  misuse  them.  Section  g23(a) 
provides  that  an  appUcation  must  "con- 
tain such  information  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe."  and  the 
Secretary  would  certainly  ask  questions 
which  would  make  the  applicant  state 
In  plain  language  that  he  Intends  to  use 
the  license  for  lawful  purposes. 

Section  922  contains  eight  pages  of  pro- 
hibitions applicable  to  a  licensed  import- 
er, manufacturer,  or  dealer.  A  licensed 
individual  cannot  deliver  a  firearm  to  a 
person  who  is  under  the  minimum  age  re- 
quired by  the  bill,  nor  can  he  deliver  a 
firearm  to  a  person  where  he  has  reason- 
able cause  to  beUeve  that  the  possession 


would  be  In  violation  of  State  or  local 
law  of  the  purchaser.  It  is  unlawful  for 
a  licensee  to  sell  a  firearm  to  a  noru-esi- 
dent  of  his  State,  with  the  one  excep- 
tion of  sales  which  are  consistent  with 
the  contiguous  State  provision;  and  It  is 
unlawful  to  sell  to  any  person  any  de- 
structive device,  machinegim.  short-bar- 
reled shotgun,  or  short-barreled  rifle.  It 
is  unlawful  to  sell  a  flrearm  or  pistol  am- 
munition to  any  person  unless  the  li- 
censee records  the  name,  age.  and  place  of 
residence  of  such  a  person.  It  is  unlawful 
for  a  licensed  dealer  to  make  intrastate 
mail-order  sales  of  firearms  unless  such 
sales  adhere  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 922(c) ,  which  requires  that  a  sworn 
affidavit  be  sent  to  the  chief  local  law-en- 
forcement officer  in  the  place  where  the 
buyer  lives:   It  Is  unlawful  for  any  li- 
censed Importer,  licensed  dealer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  or  licensed  collector  to  sell 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  firearm  or 
ammunition  to  any  person  he  has  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  is  a  fugitive  from 
justice  or  is  under  Indictment  or  has 
been  convicted  of  a  felony.  It  Is  unlaw- 
ful for  any  licensee  to  deliver  to  a  com- 
mon carrier  for  transport  in  interstate 
commerce  or  shipment  to  persons  other 
than  licensees  any  flrearm  or  ammuni- 
tion without  giving  written  notice  to  the 
carrier  about  the  item  being  shipped.  It 
Is  unlawful  for  any  person,  including  li- 
censees, to  transport  in  interstate  com- 
merce any  stolen  flrearm  with  knowledge 
that  such  firearm  has  been  stolen;  and  It 
Is  unlawful  for  any  perswi  to  receive, 
conceal,  store,  borrow,  sell,  or  dispose  of 
any  flrearm  which  is  a  part  of  or  which 
constitutes  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. It  is  also  unlawful  for  any  licen- 
see "knowingly  to  make  any  false  entry 
in  or  to  fail  to  make  appropriate  entry 
in  or  to  fail  to  properly  maintain  any 
record  which  he  Is  required  to  keep  pur- 
suant to  section  923  of  this  chapter  or 
regulations  promulgated  thereunder." 

Mr.  President,  although  I  certainly  do 
not  endorse  the  major  provisions  of  this 
bill  because  it  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
prohibition.  I  believe  there  are  a  suf- 
flcient  number  of  proscribed  acts  in 
order  to  give  the  authorities  enough  dis- 
cretion to  prevent  a  licensee  from  mis- 
using the  privileges  he  obtains  when  he 
becomes  a  Federal  licensee  to  sell  fire- 
arms or  ammunition.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
needs  no  further  discretion,  he  needs  no 
further  powers,  and  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  adopt  the  committee  amendment. 
I  repeat  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  Senate  adopted  this  amendment, 
and  it  is  the  same  amendment  that  was 
adopted  by  the  House.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  adopt  the  amendment. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

OBJBCnOM    TO    JTJDICIAaT    COWUTTrtX    AMIKB- 
MZMT  MMLATZyK  TO  LXCENSIMa  STAKOAUe 

Itx.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 15  minutes.  I  would  like  to  discuss  the 
language  under  consideration  now. 

Title  IV  to  the  omnibus  crime  bill  was 
adopted  by  this  body  just  4  months  ago 
and  that  title,  which  is  now  law,  provides 
effective  licensing  standards  for  dealers, 
manufacturers,  and  Importers  of  flre- 
arms. 
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S  3633.  as  hitroduced.  contained  those 
same  standards.  However,  a  Judiciary 
Committee  amendment  struck  one  of  the 
most  important  standards,  that  which 
denied  a  license  to  a  person  who  by  rea- 
son of  his  bushiess  experience,  financial 
Standing  or  trade  connections  would  not 
be  likely  to  conduct  his  operation  in  com- 
pliance with  the  acts  provisions. 

In  addition,  in  revising  the  licensing 
standards,  the  committee  deleted  the  re- 
quirement that  an  applicant  have  a  busi- 
ness premises  from  which  to  conduct  his 
business. 

In  amending  these  provisions  of  S.  3633, 
the  Judiciary  Committee  severely  weak- 
ened the  licensing  requirements  of  the 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  standard  rel- 
ative to  compliance  with  the  act's  provi- 
sions is  not  of  recent  origin  in  the  Fed- 
eral law.  It  was  established  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1927  as  a  valid  standard 
relative  to  the  denial  of  liquor  i>ermits 
and  has  since  that  time  been  construed 
by  the  Court  as  reasonably  necessary  in 
the  denial  of  a  liquor  permit  to  an  Indi- 
vidual because  of  his  trade  connections 
with  the  underworld. 

It  is  a  necessary  and  proper  standard 
and  one  with  which  an  applicant  should 
comply  in  applying  for  a  Federal  license 
as  a  gun  dealer.  Importer,  or  manufac- 
turer. 

The  Intent  of  this  standard  Is  to  in- 
sure that  the  issuance  of  licenses  for 
firearms  dealers,  manufacturers,  and  Im- 
porters is  in  the  best  Interests  of  public 
safety  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  be- 
lieve the  standard  must  remain  in  the 

The  second  standard,  which  was  weak- 
ened by  the  committee,  relative  to  the 
requirement  of  business  premises  is  like- 
wise reasonable  and  proper  for  effective 
enforcement  of  the  act  and  must  not  be 
deleted  from  the  Federal  law. 

Clearly,  if  an  applicant  does  not  have 
business  premises  from  which  to  conduct 
his  business,  then  he  obviously  is  not  in 
the  business  of  dealing,  manufacturing, 
or  importing  firearms  and  should  not  be 
entitled  to  a  Ucense  under  the  Federal 
law. 

This  latter  Is  exactly  the  area  which 
has  caused  the  Treasury  Department 
problems  over  the  last  30  years.  They 
have  estimated  that  25.000  of  the  people 
that  were  issued  licenses  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of 
1938  were  not  actually  engaged  in  the 
business  for  which  they  were  licensed. 
That  is  the  precise  reason  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  reasonable  and  detailed 
standards  in  order  to  obtain  a  license, 
both  under  title  IV  of  the  crime  bill  and 
under  S.  3633. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  they 
voted  to  include  titie  IV  of  the  omnibus 
crime  bill  six  standards  which  an  appli- 
cant for  a  Federal  Firearms  Act  license 
had  to  comply  with.  Thus,  title  IV  would 
deny  a  license  to  first,  a  person  under  21 
years  of  age;  second,  a  felon,  a  fugitive, 
or  person  under  Indictment  for  a  felony ; 
third,  a  person  who  has  violated  any  pro- 
vision of  the  title;  fourth,  a  person  who 
has  falsified  his  appUcation;  fifth,  a  per- 
son who  is  not  likely  to  conduct  opera- 
tions In  compliance  with  the  title's  pro- 
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visions;  and  sixth,  a  person  who  has  no 
busbiess  premises. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  delete  two  most 
important  standards  at  the  behest  of  the 
gun  lobby.  We  are  asked  to  eliminate 
standards  five  and  six. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  is  to  allow 
National  Rifle  Association  members  who 
are  not  legitimate  firearms  dealers  to 
get    a    Federal    Firearms    Act    license 
to    buy    giins    at    a    discount.    And    I 
am  sure  most  of  these  collectors  are  not 
criminals.  This  Is  a  minor  fraud  we  have 
tolerated  for  the  last  30  years.  But  this 
loophole  has  major  consequences  for  this 
Nation.  It  has  allowed  borderline  fly-by- 
night  operators  to  traffic  in  guns.  Opera- 
tors who  have  sold  tens  of  thousands  of 
guns  to  juveniles,  criminals,  dope  addicts, 
and  worse. 
Our  record  proves  this. 
One  flagrant  case  comes  to  mind.  The 
traveling  gun  dealers  who  loaded  up  a 
tractor  traUer  truck  on  the  east  coast 
and  traveled  to  California  allegedly  to 
sell  guns  along  the  way. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee  hearing  rec- 
ord of  1965  when  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  testifled  on  these  two  licens- 
ing provisions  of  the  bill  that  eventuaUy 
became  title  IV  and  which  we  are  now 
asked  to  strike. 

Capt.  Merton  W.  Howe  of  the  rob- 
bery division  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  testified : 

The  section  prohibiting  licenses  to  the  ap- 
plicant who  does  not  have  or  does  not  intend 
to  have  or  to  maintain  business  premises  for 
the  conduct  of  a  business  can  be  utilized 
by  our  department  to  curtail  the  activities 
of  the  Itinerant  gun  seller  who  goes  from 
town  to  town  peddling  his  wares.  This  travel- 
ing gun  dealer  uses  many  a  ruse  to  allow 
paramUltary  organizations  to  transport  their 
weapons.  ^       ^         . 

Recently,  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment and  agents  of  the  Alcohol  and  Tobacco 
Tax  Unit  of  the  Treasury  Department  ar- 
rested two  such  peddlers  for  Illegal  possession 
of  machlneguns.  (The  two  men  had  each 
driven  a  6-ton  truck  loaded  with  machine- 
guns,  an  antitank  cannon,  rifles,  mortars, 
training  mockup  machlneguns.  machetes, 
and  some  one-quarter  of  a  mUUon  rounds  of 
ammunition,  from  Delaware.  The  arrestees 
told  our  officers  that  they  had  traveled  across 
the  covmtry  selling  their  merchandise  to 
various  gunshops  and  at  gun  shows  as  they 
went. 


Then  I  shall  propose.  Mr.  President, 
after  we  have  done  so,  to  offer  my  own 
amendments,  which  would  simply  re- 
store these  standards.  As  I  understand 
the  parliamentary  situation.  I  can  do 
that  only  after  all  time  on  this  commit- 
tee amendment  has  been  consumed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  ,  .^  ^w 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  5  minutes. 


Are  we  to  delete  these  reasonable 
standards  and  allow  these  fly-by-nights 
to  ply  theh:  trade?  Is  it  such  a  drastic 
requirement  for  the  Federal  Goveriunent 
to  say.  "If  you  want  to  obtain  a  Federal 
Firearms  Act  license  you  must  have  a 
place  of  business  and  be  in  a  position 
where  you  will  be  likely  to  conduct  busi- 
ness in  a  proper  marmer?" 

That  seems  reasonable  to  me  and  I 
think  it  should  seem  reasonable  to  my 
colleagues  as  well. 

To  delete  these  standards,  as  the  com- 
mittee has  done,  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  Nation,  nor  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  effective  enforcement  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  provisions  of  this 
measure. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
committee  amendments  relative  to  the 
above  licensing  standards. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    871 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Cormectlcut. 

The  people  of  my  State  are  strongly 
opposed  to  this  type  of  legislation. 
Therefore,  I  should  like  at  this  time 
to  call  up  my  amendment  No.  871.  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Informs  the  Senator  that  that  is 
not  in  order  at  this  point.  The  commit- 
tee amendments  are  being  considered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  call  up  this  amendment 
at  this  point.  I  will  not  ask  for  a  rollcaU. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  to  call 
it  up  or  to  offer  it? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  would  It 
not  sei-ve  the  purpose  of  the  Senator  to 
offer  his  amendment  and  discuss  It,  with- 
out calling  it  up? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  would. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  request? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  I  be  permitted 
to  discuss  my  amendment  No.  871  briefly. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  the  Senator  5  minutes  on 
the  bill  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment.  No.  871,  not 
be  read  but  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section '. 

"Sec.  9.  The  Governor  of  a  State  may  cer- 
tify to  the  Secretary  that  application  of  this 
Act  or  of  title  TV  and  VII  of  Public  Law 
90-351,  approved  June  19,  1968.  or  both,  or  of 
certain  portions  of  such  Acts,  to  resldenU 
of  that  State,  cr  some  part  thereof.  Is  not 
practicable  or  would  cause  undue  hardship* 
for  certain  classes  of  residents  thereof  tJpon 
receipt  of  such  certlflcatlon,  the  Secretary 
shall  grant  to  such  residents  exemption  from 
the  application  of  the  provisions  of  such 
Act  or  Acts." 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  rectify  an  in- 
tolerable situation  which  would  result 
from  the  passage  of  S.  3633. 

I  described  in  detail  the  serious  effects 
of  the  passage  of  this  bUl  would  have  on 
many  of  the  people  in  Alaska,  those  who 
live  off  the  land,  those  who  must  travel 
into  the  woods  beyond  the  city  limits  of 
even  such  a  large  city  as  Juneau,  those 
who  under  the  permissible  age  to  own  a 
gim  but  who  can  fly  and  are  required  by 
law  to  carry  guns  in  the  plane  In  case 
they  are  forced  down  on  some  rugged 
countryside  and  must  forage  for  food 
or  protect  themselves  from  wild  animals. 

I   ask   unanimous  consent   that   the 
two   speeches   I   have   made,   one   on 
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July  2.  the  other  (n  8ei»teinber  13,  be 
printed  at  the  concl  jalon  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  1b  ao  or  lered. 

(See  exhibits  1  an  d  2.) 

Mr.  ORUENINa.  Mr.  President,  for 
these  reasons,  I  have  repeatedly  voted 
against  restrictive  g  im  legislation  In  the 
past  and  Intend  to  d  >  so  In  the  future. 

I  have  also  repeat  sdly  voiced  my  opin- 
ion that  gun  leglsl  itlon  should  be  left 
for  enactment  to  Jltates  and  localities 
since  they  are  the  ( nes  which  know  the 
kind  of  regulation  i  leeded  to  meet  local 
conditions.  There  ii  a  role  for  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  ^rlth  respect  to  gvai 
legislation.  That  rol  s  should  be  limited  to 
Its  use  of  Its  power  to  control  Interstate 
commerce  to  makr  certain  that  such 
commerce  Is  not  us  id  to  flout  State  and 
local  laws. 

However,  It  did  lot  seem  to  me  ap- 
propriate that.  If  t  le  representatives  of 
the  people  In  othei  States  felt  that  re- 
sblfBtlve  Federal  gi  n  control  legislation 
Is  needed  I  should  stand  In  the  way  of 
enacting  such  legls  atlon  provided  It  did 
not  adversely  aflett  the  people  of  my 
State  who  have  iidlcated  their  over- 
whelming opposltlc  n  to  such  legislation. 

Accordingly,  on  July  2,  1968,  I  sub- 
mitted an  amend  nent  to  S.  3633 — 
amendment  No.  87:  —which  I  have  now 
called  up.  The  ami  ndment  Is  simple.  It 
would  permit  the  G  3vemor  of  a  State  to 
adjust  the  appllcabl  llty  of  S.  3633  to  meet 
the  peculiar  needs  of  certain  classes  of 
Iieople  or  certain  areas  of  the  State. 
Thus,  for  exampli  .  the  Governor  of 
Alaska  could  ezemitt  from  the  applica- 
tion of  S.  3633  all  natives  who  needed 
guns  for  their  very  subsistence,  regard- 
less of  their  age. 

m  simple  Justice  to  the  people  of 
Alaska — and  elsew  lere  In  the  United 
States — ^my  amen(  ment  Is  extremely 
necessary.  As  I  hjve  said.  It  does  not 
make  the  streets  of  Manhattan  any  safer 
to  take  the  gun  oit  of  the  hands  of  a 
man  In  Alaska  who  Is  dependent  on  It  for 
his  very  livelihood. 

I  urge  the  adopt!  on  of  my  amendment. 
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closely  as  It  did  on  ;be  heels  of  the  equally 
cruel  and  senseless  i  Hooting  of  the  lats  Rev- 
erend Ifartln  Luthe^  King.  Jr.,  has  resulted 
In  a  widespread  hue  and  cry  throughout  the 
United  States  for  1  le  speedy  enactment  of 
Federal  g\m  contro:   legUlatlon. 

In  the  past  few  ireeks  that  hue  and  cry 
has  at  times  approc  ched  panic. 

Impelled  not  onl; '  by  this  public  outcry, 
but  by  the  obvloui  need  of  acting  against 
the  mounting  Incld  tnce  of  crime,  the  Con- 
gress passed  and  t  ke  President  signed  the 
so-called  Crime  Con  xo\  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968.  During  the  ionslderation  of  that  bill 
by  the  Senate.  I  v>ted  four  times  against 
restrictive  gun  amsndments  for  reasons  I 
shall  make  clear.  Tt  e  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee now  has  be  lore  tt  a  bill  to  extend 
further  the  gtin  co  ntrol  provisions  of  title 
IV  of  the  Crime  Co  itrol  Act. 

I  shall  continue  t  >  vote  against  restrictive 


gun  control  provisions  which  bear  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  problems  Involved,  which  de- 
prive individuals  of  subsistence,  which  de- 
prive an  individual  of  the  right  to  defend 
himself  against  attack  either  by  man  or  beast, 
or  fly  In  the  face  of  the  relationships  between 
our  Federal.  State,  and  local  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  must  be  preserved. 

It  must  be  recognized  at  the  outset  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  way  in  which  a  law — 
Federal.  SUte,  or  local— can  be  devised  so 
as  to  prevent  with  certainty  guns — or,  for 
that  matter,  any  other  potentially  lethal 
weapon — from  falling  into  the  hands  of  In- 
dividuals determined  to  use  them  to  kill  or 
malm  themselves  or  others  or  to  use  them 
for  the  commission  of  crlmas. 

It  is  Uluaory  to  bold  out  the  hope  that 
gun  homicides  can  be  eliminated  entirely  by 
the  simple  passage  of  a  Federal  act — and  even 
the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  strongest 
possible  Federal  gun  control  measure  do  not 
put  forth  such  a  claim. 

It  Is  likewise  Illusory  to  hold  out  the  hope 
that  it  U  possible  to  devise  a  Federal  gun 
control  Uw  which  could  in  one  fell  swoop 
take  care  of  the  myriad  problems  of  a  land 
and  a  people  as  diverse  as  the  60  SUtes  of 
thU  land. 

The  problems  and  the  drcumsf  nces  con- 
fronting a  family  living  In  downtown  14an- 
hattan — ^minutes  away  from  a  separate 
State— caimot  be  compared  to  the  problems 
«¥irt  divumstances  of  a  family  In  a  small, 
remote,  IsoUted  Alaska  village  not  connected 
by  road  with  any  other  village. 

Looking  at  the  problem  of  gun  control  In 
perspective.  It  U  obvious  that  regulation 
should  In  the  first  Instance  be  the  responii- 
bility  of  State  and  local  governments.  Ours 
Is  not  a  Federal  system  of  government — It  Is 
a  Federal-State  system  of  government. 

Unless  there  are  urgent  and  oompelllng 
reasons  for  dotng  so — and  none  have  been 
shown  to  me — ttie  Federal  Oovemment 
should  not  preempt  the  field  of  gun  regula- 
tion. 

lliere  are  of  course  Instances  where  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  because  of  Its  power  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce,  must  take  ac- 
tion to  prevent  regulatory  SUte  leglslatltm 
from  being  subverted.  This  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment has  done  In  many  Instances,  such 
as  transporting  stolen  automobllM  In  Inter- 
state commerce. 

In  some  instances  a  stolen  motor  vehicle 
In  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced  drivei^— or 
a  driver  seeking  to  make  good  his  escape- 
can  be  Jiut  as  lethal  as  a  rlfie.  Tet  there  U 
no  massive  movement  for  providing  Federal 
registration  of  automobile  drivers,  limiting 
such  registration  to  individuals  who  meet 
rigid  Federal  standards  ;\s  interpreted  by 
some  official  In  Washington.  Instead,  the  Fed- 
eral power  in  this  field  has  been  circum- 
scribed and  limited  to  Just  that  area  when 
It  Is  needed — to  those  instances  where  the 
anttsodal  action  continues  beyond  a  State's 
borders. 

But  the  proponents  of  gun  control  legisla- 
tion seek  to  go  much  further.  And  they 
have. 

In  Public  Law  90-361 — ^the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  at  1988 — ^In 
title  IV.  the  Federal  Oovemment  uses  two 
approaches. 

One  approach  U  to  seek  to  prevent  the 
undermining  of  State  laws  through  the  util- 
isation ot  Interstate  commerce.  Thus  it  pro- 
hibits the  transfer  by  a  resident  of  one  State 
to  a  resident  of  another  State  of  "any  firearm 
which  the  transferee  could  not  lawfully  pur- 
chase or  possess  In  accord  with  applicable 
laws,  ragulatlons  or  ordinances  of  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  In  which  the 
transferee  resides." 

This  is  a  valid  exercise  ot  Federal  power 
to  buttress  the  laws  of  the  State. 

But  the  crime  bill  goes  further  than  that. 
It  seeks  to  impose  a  Federal  standard  on 
the  residents  of  aU  SO  States  with   reqwct 


to  certain  matters.  For  example.  It  Is  for- 
bidden for  any  "licensed  Importer.  Uoensed 
manufacturer,  or  Ueenaed  dealer  to  sell  or 
deUver  any  firearm  to  any  individual  ^»o 
the  Ucensee  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause 
to  beUeve  Is  less  than  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  If  the  firearm  U  other  than  a  shotgun  or 
rifle." 

The  pressure  is  now  on  to  delete  the 
exemption  for  shotguns  and  rifles  with  re- 
spect to  those  between  18  and  31. 

In  the  circumstances  prevailing  In  many 
parta  of  Alaska,  the  strict  enforcement  of 
this  provision  would  cause  an  unbearable 
hardship  which  I  am  certain  its  framers 
never  Intended. 

Thus  In  many  of  the  remote  nattve  vll- 
lagea  of  Alaska— Indian,  Ksklmo,  and  Aleut— 
the  villagers  must  perforce  depend  for  thstr 
subsistence  on  fish  and  game.  Theirs  is  not 
a  money  economy.  When  game  are  running, 
the  family  must  all  participate  In  "gather- 
ing" food  for  the  table.  All  those  able  to  hunt 
must  and  do  help.  ThU  U  and  has  been  their 
way  of  life  since  time  inunemorlal.  It  is  an 
operation  akin  to  that  carried  out  on  a  fam- 
ily farm  when  the  crop  is  ripe.  To  say  that 
only  those  21  years  of  age  or  over  can  par- 
ticipate In  hunting  would  be  to  deny  many 
a  naUve  family  of  Its  very  sustenance. 

Even  the  younger  members  of  the  family. 
If  able,  must  partlelpate  to  fill  the  famUy 
larder.  Tliiu.  during  World  War  n,  whUe,  as 
Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  I  was 
organizing  the  Alaska  Territorial  Guard,  I 
was  In  a  village  when  I  saw  one  boy  of  about 
11,  out  hunting  atone,  shoot  down  several 
ptarmigans  on  the  wing  with  a  M  caUber 
rifle,  rather  than  buckshot,  which  Is  good 
shooting  at  any  age.  Several  Eskimo  boys.  14 
or  under,  enrolled  in  this  wartime  organisa- 
tion and  they  asnrsd  welL 

Perhaps  It  may  be  contsnded  that  the  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  is  easy.  Have  tba  father 
buy  the  gun  and  give  It  to  his  son. 

There  are  two  objections  to  this  seemingly 
simple  solution. 

In  the  first  place,  why  the  prohibition  If 
It  can  be  drctunvented  so  easily?  During 
prohltutlon  this  ooiuitry  had  its  fill  of 
soofllaws.  liSt  us  not  see  a  repetition. 

In  the  second  place,  some  of  the  yotmg  men 
going  on  these  hunts  in  the  remote  villages, 
are  heads  of  families— either  through  the 
deaths  of  their  fathers  or  becatise  they  are 
starting  thslr  own  families.  How  are  they  to 
obtain  the  guns  they  need  to  procure  food 
for  themselves  and  their  dependenU  without 
breaking  the  law? 

Another  example  of  how  a  blunderbuss 
approach  to  gtm  control  legislation  can 
wreak  chaos  because  it  cannot  adequately 
cover  the  many  specific  situations  in  every 
part  of  the  country: 

Alaska  U  the  "flylngest"  Stote  In  the 
Union.  Its  resldenU  have  to  fly  because 
Alaska  lacks  roads,  having  been  excluded 
from  the  Federal  highway  aid  program  for  so 
many  yean.  Under  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
regulations  a  private  pUot's  license  can  be 
obtained  at  the  age  of  18.  However,  because 
of  the  danger  Inherent  In  a  forced  landing  on 
some  of  the  rough  terrain  m  Alaska  Inhab- 
ited by  predatory  wUdllfe.  Alaska  Uw  pro- 
videe— Alaska  statutes,  section  03.88.13: 

"No  airman  may  make  a  flight  Inside  the 
State  unless  emergency  equipment  Is  carried 
as  follows  .  .  .  (D)  one  pistol,  revolver,  shot- 
gun or  rifle,  and  ammunition  for  same  .  .  ." 
The  16-year-old  airman  Intending  to  take 
a  flight  in  the  State  of  Alaska  thus  faces  a 
choice:  he  can  disobey  the  State  law  and 
take  a  chance  of  being  mauled  or  killed  t>y  a 
bear,  or  of  starving,  if  he  is  forced  down,  or 
he  can  disobey  the  Federal  law  and  follow 
the  State  statute  enacted  for  his  own  safety. 
Why  should  the  Federal  Oovemment  force 
this  choice  upon  him  and  to  what  endf 

Another  oversight  in  psssing  hssty,  111- 
concelved  gun  control  legislation  Is  that  it 
affects  the  very  safety  of  many  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Alaska. 
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The  forests  Just  outside  many  Alaska  dtles 
have  wild  «"«'"»<■  In  them,  such  as  bears 
and  wolves.  It  U  advisable  in  going  Into  these 
woods  for  a  stroll  or  a  picnic  to  take  along 
a  gun.  Indeed  it  U  inadvisable  not  to  do  so. 
What  U  the  16-year-old  boy  to  do  when  he 
wants  to  picnic  in  the  woods — ask  hU  father 
to  go  along  with  htm  or.  If  he  has  one.  hU 
older  brother  or  sister  who  is  over  18  or  21? 

The  omnibus  blU  Is  absolute  in  its  prohib- 
ition of  the  sale  of  a  handgun— and  long 
gims  If  so  extended— to  a  person  who  has 
been  convicted  of  a  felony.  There  are  no 
ands,  Ifs,  or  buU  about  thU  prohibition.  No 
exceptions  are  made.  No  period  U  specified 
after  which  an  Individual  can  be  considered 
rehablUUted.  No  attempt  Is  made  to  differ- 
entiate the  types  of  felonies  except  those 
felonies  relating  to  business  crimes. 

What  U  the  head  of  a  naUve  famUy  to  do 
who  must  shoot  to  provide  the  only  food  he 
and  his  family  will  have,  but  U  denied  a  gun 
because  16  or  20  years  before,  as  a  young 
man.  he  had  been  convicted  of  stealing  $101. 
which  under  Alaska  law  Is  a  felony? 

Suppose  the  same  man  wants  to  take  a 
stroll  in  the  woods  outside  Juneau  on  a  Sun- 
day afternoon.  The  Omnibus  Act  would  send 
him  on  thst  stroll  without  giving  him  a  gun 
to  protect  himself  and  his  family  If  charged 
by  a  grizzly,  brown,  or  black  bear. 

What  purpose  is  served  by  making  him 
take  such  rUks?  Are  the  people  walking  the 
streets  of  Manhattan  made  any  safer  be- 
cause a  thoughtless  Federal  legal  provision 
has  endangered  the  life  of  a  man  In  Juneau. 
Anchorage,  or  Fairbanks,  or  has  made  a 
native  in  a  remote  village  of  Alaska  unable 
to  feed  himself  and  hU  family? 

It  Is  indeed  ironic  that  much  of  recent 
furor  for  strong  Federal  gun  control  legis- 
lation erupted  after  the  tragic  killing  of  Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Kennedy.  I  say  ironic  because 
the  gun  used  by  the  slayer  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy was  purchased  from  a  dealer  In  Call- 
fomU  and  never  left  the  State  of  California. 
California  has  one  of  the  strongest  gun  con- 
trol laws  in  the  Nation. 

Thus,  as  reported  by  the  Washington  Post 
on  Jime  6, 1968: 

"The  gun  used  to  wound  Sen.  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  and  five  other  persons  was  orig- 
inally purchased  for  home  protection  during 
the  Watts  not  In  August,  1986,  It  was  dis- 
closed today.  _  ^  . 
The  history  of  the  22-callber,  8-shot  pistol 
manufactured  by  Iver  Johnson's  Arms  and 
Cycle  Works  In  Fltchbiirg,  Miss.,  (sic)  In- 
cludes at  least  four  persons. 

"It  was  bought  at  a  sporting  goods  store 
during  the  riot  by  Albert  L.  Hertz,  72,  of 
Alhambra.  a  Los  Angeles  suburb.  He  gave  It 
to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Westlake  of 
Woodaere,  In  Marin  County  In  northern 
California. 

"Mrs.  Westlake  told  investigators  she  gave 
It  to  a  family  friend.  George  C.  Erhard,  18, 
of  Pasadena,  last  November  or  December. 

"Erhard  sold  the  gun  to  Joe,  'a  bushy- 
haired  Pasadena  man,'  who  police  Identified 
as  one  of  the  l>rothers  of  Slrhan  B.  Slrhan, 
suspected  of  wounding  Sen.  Kennedy  and  the 
others." 

Obviously,  the  most  stringent  legislation 
proposed  could  not,  hsd  it  been  enacted, 
prevented  the  murder  of  Robert  Kennedy. 

As  I  have  said.  In  my  opinion,  the  initial 
responslbUlty  for  the  enactment  of  effective 
gun  control  legislation  should  rest  on  SUte 
and  local  governments  in  the  first  insUnce. 
buttreesed  by  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assure  that  SUte  laws  are  not 
subverted  because  the  writ  of  a  SUte  does 
not  run  beyond  its  borders. 

In  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  90-351 
that  was  not  done,  so  some  of  the  provisions 
of  that  Federal  law  work  a  hardship  on  many 
of  the  residents  Uvlng  In  the  SUte  of  Alaska 
because  of  the  unique  condition  of  the  last 
frontier.  To  remedy  this  slttiatlon.  I  send  to 
the   desk   an    amendment   to   S.   3633 — now 


under  consideration  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee — and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred. 

I  ask  unanlmotis  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment, the  provisions  of  tiUe  IV  and  VII  of 
Public  Law  90-361,  the  provisions  of  S.  3633 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Juveixlle  Delinquency  and  a  perceptive  edi- 
torial from  the  Anchorage  Dally  Times  of 
June  20,  1968,  entitled  "Ouns  in  Alaska,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PsEsroiNO  OmcER.  The  amendment 
wUl  be  received,  printed,  and  will  be  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  and  material  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoxd. 

The  amendment  (No.  871)  was  referred  to 
the  Commltee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

Add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"  'Sbc.  9.  The  Governor  of  a  SUte  may  cer- 
tify to  the  Secretory  that  application  of  this 
Act  or  of  -nUe  IV  and  VII  of  Public  Law  90- 
361,  approved  June  19,  1968,  or  both,  or  of  cer- 
um  portions  of  such  Acts,  to  resldenU  of 
that  SUte,  or  some  part  thereof,  is  not  prac- 
ticable or  would  cause  undue  hardships  for 
certain  classes  of  resldenU  thereof.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  such  cerUflcaUon,  the  Secretory  shall 
gnvnt  to  such  residents  exemption  from  the 
application  of  the  provisions  of  such  Act  or 
AcU.' " 


Exhibit  2 
Mr  GanxKiNC.  Mr.  President,  I  have  In  the 
past    consistently    opposed    restrictive    gun 
legislation.  ,  _.  ,  ^, 

I  shall  continue  to  oppose  such  legislation 
including  the  blU  now  before  the  Senate. 
S.  3633,  as  long  as  I  am  in  the  Senate. 

One  has  only  to  read  the  provisions  set 
forth  In  the  63  pages  of  S.  3633  and  the  tech- 
nical explanation  of  those  provisions  set 
forth  In  the  106-page  Senate  Report  No. 
1601  to  realize  that  In  attempting  a  Federal 
blunderbuss  approach  at  gun  regulations 
which  seek  to  fit  all  60  SUtes  into  one  com- 
mon mold  we  would  be  creating  an  intricate 
maze  of  laws  and  regulations,  the  effects  of 
which  on  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes  no  one  can  foretell. 

This  Is  a  nation  of  60  united,  yet  Indi- 
vidual, SUtes.  Each  SUte  has  unique  char- 
acteristics and  diverse  conditions.  The 
situations  prevailing  In  Alaska^-wlth  ite  vast 
underdeveloped  areas— are  not  the  situations 
to  be  found  In  Industrialized  Connecticut 
or  Rhode  Island.  Similarly,  the  situations 
which  exUt  on  the  streete  of  Sitka  or  Juneau 
or  Fairbanks  In  Alaska  cannot  rightly  be 
compared  to  the  situations  which  exist  on 
the  streete  of  the  cities  of  New  York  or  Chi- 
cago or  San  Francisco. 

We.  In  the  United  SUtes.  are  all  too  prone 

to  treat  the  symptoms  and  not  the  disease. 

We  know  some  of  the   causes  of  crime, 

even  though  we  do  not  know  all  of  them. 

For  example: 

We  do  know  that  an  effective  deterrent 
to  crime  Is  a  better  trained  and  better  paid 
police  force  in  adequate  numbers— but  we 
faU  time  and  again  to  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  for  such  a  force. 

We  do  know  that  another  effective  deter- 
rent to  crime  Is  speedy  detection,  trial,  and 
sentencing  of  evildoers — and  yet  we  constant- 
ly seek  short  cute  to  the  arduous,  time-con- 
siunlng  task  of  crime  detection  and  we 
permit  criminal  court  docketo  to  be  so 
crowded  that  criminals  charged  with  crimes 
cannot  be  brought  before  the  bar  of  Justice 
but  are  permitted  to  roam  the  streets  to  con- 
tinue to  harass  innocent  citizens. 

And  so  it  goes  through  the  many  known 
causes  of  crime  and  the  conditions  breeding 

criminals.  

Instead  we  seek  to  treat  the  symptoms, 
perhaps  because  It  Is  cheaper  than  treating 
the  causes. 


Thus  we  read  of  people  being  killed  by 
guns  and  Immediately  conclude  that  a  na- 
tional Uw  U  needed  to  limit  the  right  to 
citizens  to  bear  arms  only  to  those  citizens 
who  we  believe  will  not  use  it  to  do  bodily 
harm  to  another  citizen. 

Gun  leglsUtion  is  a  nice,  easy  target  on 
which  to  focus  citizen  protest  as  a  distrac- 
tion for  all  citizens  to  shirk  their  own  re- 
sponsibilities to  Uke  poeltive  action  to  do 
something  about  the  root  causes  of  crime. 

And.  when  proponenU'  of  restrictive  gun 
leglsUtion  propoee  such  restrictions  in  a 
Federal  law  applicable  alike  to  all  60  Stetes. 
regardless  of  the  variations  in  the  conditions 
existing  in  each  of  the  SUtes,  then  I  think 
the  Federal  Government  U  going  too  far  and 
is  attempting  to  federalize  what  should  be 
and  what  was  Intended  to  be  a  system  of 
individual,  sovereign  Stetes. 

But,  argue  the  proponenta  of  restrictive 
Federal  gun  leglsUtion,  a  man  must  regUter 
his  car  before  he  can  drive  it  or  must  obUln 
a  license  l>efore  he  can  fish,  then  why  not 
restrict  the  ability  of  a  man  to  own  a  gun? 
The  difference  is  in  who  does  the  restrict- 
ing— the  Federal  or  the  SUte  Government? 
I  hold  an  Alaska  license  to  drive  my  car — 
ndt  a  Federal  license. 

When  I  fish  m  Alaska  waters,  I  obUln  an 
Alaska  fishing  permit — not  a  Federal  one. 

But,  answer  the  proponento  of  restrictive 
gun  leglsUtion,  why  not  centralize  record- 
keeping in  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  im- 
pose uniform  restrictions  on  gun  owning? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  if  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  had  Intended  to  estoblish  a  single 
federalized  nation  they  would  have  written 
a  far  different  Constitution.  They  did  not. 
They  fought  for  and  sought  to  preserve  the 
sovereignty  of  each  individual  SUte  and  they 
so  wrote  the  Constitution.  We  should  pre- 
serve this  system.  The  proposed  restrictive 
gun  legislation  would  only  serve  to  weaken 
the  sovereignty  of  each  individual  SUte. 

Nowhere  can  the  wrongful  and  injurious 
effecU  of  a  Federal  restrictive  gun  control 
law,  imlformly  applicable  throughout  the 
land,  be  illustrated  than  in  Alaska. 

We  sUrt  out  with  the  premise,  of  course, 
that  there  Is  absolutely  no  way  In  which  a 
law — Federal.  SUte.  or  local — can  be  devised 
so  as  to  prevent  with  certolnty  guns — or. 
for  that  matter,  any  other  potentially  lethal 
weapon — from  falling  Into  the  hands  of  In- 
divlduaU  determined  to  use  them  to  kill  or 
malm  themselves  or  others  or  to  use  them  for 
the  commission  of  crimes. 

It  U  Illusory  to  hold  out  the  hope  that 
gtm  homicides  can  be  eliminated  entirely  .^ 
by  the  simple  passage  of  a  Federal  act — and 
even  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the 
strongest  possible  Federal  gun  control  meas- 
ure do  not  put  forth  such  a  claim. 

It  U  likewise  illusory  to  hold  out  the 
hope  that  It  Is  possible  to  devise  a  Federal 
gun  control  law  which  could  In  one  fell  swoop 
take  care  of  the  myriad  problems  of  a  land 
and  a  people  as  diverse  as  the  60  SUtes  of 
thUland. 

The  problems  and  the  circumstances  con- 
fronting a  family  living  In  Downtown  Man- 
hattan— minutes     away     from     a     separate 

Stote — cannot  be  compared  to  the  problems 
and  circmnstonces  of  a  family  In  a  small, 
remote,  isolated  Alaska  village  not  connected 
by  road  with  any  other  village. 

Gun  control  regulation  should.  In  the  first 
Instance,  be  the  responsibility  of  SUte  and 
local  govemmenU. 

Unless  there  are  urgent  and  compelling 
reasons  for  doing  so — and  none  have  been 
shown  to  me — the  Federal  Government 
should  not  preempt  the  field  of  gun  regula- 
tion. 

There  are,  of  course.  Instances  where  the 
Federal  Government,  because  of  ito  power  to 
reguUte  Interstote  commerce,  must  take  ac- 
tion to  prevent  reguUtory  SUte  legUUUon 
from  being  subverted.  This  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  done  In  many  Instances,  such  as 
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transporting  stolen  i  utomoblles  in  IntersUte 

commerce.  ....i. 

In  some  instancei  a  stolen  motor  vehicle 
in  the  hands  of  an  nexperlenced  driver— or 
a  driver  seeking  to  nake  good  his  escape- 
can  be  Just  as  lethal  as  a  rine.  Tet  there  Is 
no  massive  moveme:  it  for  providing  Federal 
registration  of  automobile  drivers,  limiting 
such  registration  U  Individuals  who  meet 
rigid  Federal  standards  as  interpreted  by  some 
official  in  Washlngtoi  . 

But  the  proponeiU  of  gun  control  leg- 
islation seek  to  go  i  ftuch  further.  And  they 

Yn  Public  Law  90-  J61,  the  Safe  Sueets  Act 

of  1968 the  Federa   Government  goes  as  far 

as  I  think  it  should  properly  go  with  respect 
to  gun  legislation.  '  'hat  act  seeks  to  prevent 
the  undermining  o:  State  laws  through  the 
Utilization  of  Inter  itate  commerce.  Thus  it 
nrohlblto  the  transfer  by  a  resident  of  one 
State  to  a  resident  of  another  State  of  "any 
nrearm  which  the  ransf  eree  could  not  law- 
fully purchase  or  p  tsseas  in  accord  with  ap- 
plicable laws,  regu  fttlons,  or  ordinances  of 
Uie  State  or  politic  il  subdivision  thereof  In 
which  the  transfere  s  resides." 

This  is-a  valid  ex  irclse  of  Federal  power  to 
bwttresa-the  laws  o  r  a  State. 

In  the  clrcumsta  Qcea  prevailing  In  many 
parts  of  Alaska,  m  iny  of  the  provisions  of 
S  3633  would  cauM  an  unbearable  hardship 
which  I  am  certala  Its  farmers  never  In- 
tended. 

Thus  m  many  of  ;he  remote  native  villages 
of  Alaska— Indian,  Eskimo,  and  Aleut— the 
villagers  must  perf  irce  depend  for  their  sub- 
sistence on  fish  and  game.  Theirs  U  not  a 
money  economy.  W  len  game  are  running,  the 
famUy  must  all  partldpat*  1°  "gathering" 
food  for  the  tabli.  All  those  able  to  hunt 
must  and  do  help,  rhls  Is  and  has  been  their 
way  of  life  since  \  Ime  Ic.memorlal.  It  U  an 
operation  akin  to  hat  carried  out  on  a  fam- 
ily farm  when  th«  crop  Is  ripe.  To  say  that 
only  those  over  a  ( ertaln  age  can  participate 
m  hunting  would  t>e  to  deny  many  a  native 
family  of  Its  very  s  ustenance. 

Even  the  youngs  r  members  of  the  family, 
If  able,  must  par  Iclpate  to  fill  the  famUy 
larder  Thus,  durl:  ig  World  War  n,  while,  as 
Governor  of  the  '  Territory  of  Alaska.  I  was 
organizing  the  Aliska  Territorial  Guard,  I 
was  In  a  vUlage  where  I  saw  one  boy  of 
about  11,  out  hvntlng  alone,  shoot  down 
several  ptarmlgai  with  a  .22-c»llber  rifle, 
rather  than  bucks  »ot.  which  Is  good  shooting 
at  any  age.  Severa  Eskimo  boys.  14  or  under, 
enrolled  In  this  wartime  organization  and 
they   served  well 

Perhaps  It  may  )e  contended  that  the  solu- 
tion to  thU  probli  m  Is  easy.  Have  the  father 
buy  the  gun  and  give  It  to  his  son. 

There  are  two  o  bjectlons  to  this  seemingly 
simple  solution. 

In  the  first  pla<:  b,  why  the  prohibition  If  It 
can  be  clrcumverted  so  easily?  During  pro- 
hibition this  coui  try  had  Its  fill  of  scofflaws. 
Let  us  not  see  a  re  petition. 

In  the  second  place,  some  of  the  yoxing 
men  going  on  the  le  hunts  In  the  remote  vil- 
lages, are  heads  c  f  families— either  through 
the  deaths  of  th«  Ir  fathers  or  because  they 
are  star  ting,  their  awn  families.  How  are  they 
to  obtain  the  gun  i  they  need  to  procure  food 
for  themselves  an  I  their  dependenta  without 
breaking  the  law' 

Another  examp  o  of  how  a  blunderbuss  ap- 
proach to  gun  CO  itrol  legislation  by  Federal 
law  can  wreak  ct  aos  because  It  cannot  ade- 
quately cover  the  many  specific  situations  In 
every  part  of  the  <  ountry: 

Alaska  Is  the  "flylngest"  State  In  the 
Union.  Ite  reelden  »  have  to  fly  because  Alaska 
lacks  roads,  havl  tg  been  excluded  from  the 
Federal  highway  aid  program  for  so  many 
years.  Under  Fed<  ral  AvlaUon  Administration 
regulatlona  a  pr  vate  pilot's  license  can  be 
obtained  at  the  ige  of  16.  However,  because 
of  the  danger  Irherent  in  a  forced  landing 
on  some  of  the  rough  terrain  In  Alaska  In- 


habited by  predatory  wildlife,  Alaska  law 
provides— Alaska  StotutM,  section  02.35.12: 
"No  airman  can  make  a  flight  inside  the 
SUte  unlsM  emergency  equipment  U  carried 
as  follows  .  .  .  (D)  one  pistol,  revolver,  shot- 
gun or  rifle,  and  ammunition  for  same." 

The  16-year-old  airman  intending  to  take 
a  fUght  In  the  Stete  of  Alaska  thus  faces  a 
choice:  he  can  disobey  the  SUte  law  and  hav- 
ing been  forced  down  somewhere  In  the 
"bush,"  take  a  chance  .of  being  mauled  or 
killed  by  a  bear,  or  of  starving  far  in  the 
Alaskan  wilderness  If  he  is  forced  down,  he 
can  disobey  the  Federal  law  and  follow  the 
State  statute  enacted  for  his  own  safety.  Why 
should  the  Federal  Government  force  this 
choice  upon  him  and  to  what  end? 

Another  oversight  In  passing  hasty,  111- 
concelved  gun  control  legislation  Is  that  It 
affecU  the  very  safety  of  many  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Alaska. 

The  forests  Just  outside  many  Alaska  dtlea 
have  wild  predatory  animals  In  them,  such 
as  bears  and  wolves.  It  Is  advisable  In  going 
Into  these  woods  for  a  stroll  or  a  picnic  to 
take  along  a  gun.  Indeed  It  Is  inadvisable  not 
to  do  so.  What  Is  the  16-year-old  boy  to  do 
when  he  wants  to  picnic  In  the  woods — ask 
his  father  to  go  along  with  him  or.  If  he 
has  one.  his  older  brother  or  sister  who  Is 
over  18  or  21? 

The  bin  Is  absolute  In  Its  prohibition  of 
the  sale  of  a  handgun — and  longguns  If  so 
extended— to  a  person  who  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  felony.  There  are  no  ands,  ifs.  or 
buts  about  this  prohibition.  No  exceptions 
are  made.  No  period  Is  specified  after  which 
an  Individual  can  be  considered  reha- 
bilitated. No  attempt  is  made  to  differentiate 
the  types  of  felonies  except  those  felonies 
relating  to  business  crimes. 

What  U  the  head  of  a  native  family  to  do 
who  must  shoot  to  provide  the  only  food  he 
and  hU  family  will  have,  but  Is  denied  a  gun 
because  15  or  20  years  before,  as  a  young 
man,  he  had  been  convicted  of  stealing  $101 , 
which  under  Alaska  law  Is  a  felony? 

Suppose  the  same  man  wanU  to  take  a 
stroll  m  the  woods  outside  his  Alaska  com- 
munity on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  The  bill 
would  send  him  on  that  stroll  without  giving 
him  a  gun  to  protect  himself  and  his  family 
If  charged  by  a  grizzly,  brown,  or  black  bear. 
What  purpose  Is  served  by.  making  him 
take  such  risks?  Are  the  people  walking  ttie 
streets  of  Manhattan  made  any  safer  be- 
cause a  thoughtless  Federal  legal  provision 
has  endangered  the  life  of  a  man  in  Juneau, 
Anchorage,  or  Fairbanks,  or  has  made  a 
native  In  a  remote  village  of  Alaska  unable  to 
feed  himself  and  his  family? 

It  Is  indeed  Ironic  that  much  of  recent 
furor  for  strong  Federal  gun  control  legUla- 
tlon  erupted  after  the  tragic  kllUng  of  Sena- 
tor Robert  F.  Kennedy.  I  say  Ironic  because 
the  gun  used  by  the  slayer  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy was  purchased  from  a  dealer  In  Cali- 
fornia and  never  left  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, California  has  one  of  the  strongest 
eun  control  laws  In  the  Nation. 

Thus,  as  reported  by  the  Washington  Post 
on  June  6.  1968:  „  w  -  w 

"The  gun  used  to  woxmd  Sen.  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  and  five  other  persons  was  origi- 
nally purchased  for  home  protection  during 
the  Watts  riot  In  August,  1966,  It  was  dis- 
closed today.  _  ^  ^  ... 
•The  history  of  the 22-callber,  8-shot  pUtol 
manufactured  by  Iver  Johnson's  Arms  and 
Cycle  Works  in  Fltchburg.  Miss.,  (sic)  in- 
cludes at  least  four  persons. 

It  was  bought  at  a  sporting  goods  store 
during  the  riot  by  Albert  L.  Hertz,  72,  of 
Alhambra,  a  Los  Angeles  suburb.  He  gave  It 
to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Westlake  of 
Woodacre,  In  Marin  County  in  northern 
California. 

Mrs.  Westlake  told  Investigators  she  gave 
It  to  a  family  friend,  George  C.  Erhard,  18  of 
Pasadena,  last  November  or  December. 

"Erhard  sold  the  gun  to  Joe,  'a  bttshy- 
halred  Pasadena  man,'  who  police  identified 


as  one  of  the  brothers  of  Slrban  B.  Slrhan. 
suspected  of  wounding  Sen.  Kennedy  and 
the  others." 

Obviously,  the  most  stringent  leglslatton 
proposed  could  not.  had  it  been  enacted,  pre- 
vented the  mvirder  of  Robert  Kennedy. 

Recently  a  constituent  called  my  atten- 
tion to  a  very  significant  and  Ironic  de- 
cision by  the  Supreme  Court  bearing  on  this 
matter.  The  Court  held  that  a  felon  barred 
by  statute  from  owning  a  gun  could  not  be 
prosecuted  for  failure  to  register  the  gun. 
since  to  rule  otherwise  would  violate  his 
oonsUtuUonal  rtght  against  self-incrimina- 
tion. Thus  a  gun  registration  statute  Is  ap- 
plicable to  the  law-abiding  and  permits  fel- 
ons to  flaunt  It  at  will. 

As  I  have  said.  In  my  opinion,  the  Initial 
reeponslblUty  for  the  enactment  of  effective 
gun  control  legislation  should  rest  on  State 
and  local  governments  In  the  first  Instance, 
buttressed  by  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assure  that  State  laws  are  not 
subverted  because  the  writ  of  a  State  does 
not  run  beyond  Its  borders. 
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Mr.  HRUSBCA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  oppose  the  type  of  amendment  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  proposes  to 
apply  to  the  pending  amendment.  As  I 
understand,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Senator  to  offer  his  amendment  as  a  per- 
fecting amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. It  Is  said  the  provisions  which  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  seeks  to  re- 
store are  presently  found  in  Public  Law 
90-351,  wlilch  was  approved  in  June  of 
this  year.  But  let  us  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances under  wliich  that  law  was 
passed. 

Title  rv  passed  the  Senate  as  an 
amendment  to  the  House  passed  bill. 
When  the  amended  bill  was  returned  to 
the  House,  the  House  agreed  to  the 
tunendment.  There  was  an  intervening 
tragedy.  One  of  our  colleagues  was  as- 
sassinated. There  was  no  debate  worthy 
of  the  name  in  the  House.  No  hearings 
were  held  on  the  subject  by  the  House. 
The  House  acted  simply  with  what 
amounted  to  stark  reality— a  yea-and- 
nay  vote.  That  is  what  happened. 

On  the  second  go-around,  when  the 
House  considered  this  very  subject  of  li- 
censing qualifications,  it  took  major  ex- 
ception to  the  vagueness  and  the  mis- 
chief contained  In  the  law  as  we  had 
enacted  it.  They  said,  "This  will  not 
do.  We  want  something  that  will  be  more 
specific  within  the  act  itself.  We  want  to 
remove  those  vast  areas  of  discretion 
which  have  been  vested  in  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  put  this  in  the  law." 
That  is  the  way  it  is.  And  that  is  the 
way  it  should  stand. 

It  is  said.  "We  do  not  want  any  of 
these  loopholes  so  that  a  lot  of  fly-by- 
nlghts  can  engage  in  the  business."  This 
has  been  the  law  of  the  land  for  too  long. 
I  would  like  to  recite  some  of  the  evi- 
dence on  this  matter  that  was  brought 
out  very  reluctantly  from  the  officials  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  When  they 
finally  put  their  minds  to  it  and  a  little 
manpower,  within  very  recent  times,  they 
were  able  in  the  central  eastern  area  of 
the  United  States  to  cancel  for  cause 
1,500  out  of  5.000  dealers  licenses  which 
existed  in  that  area.  All  it  needed  was  a 
little  processing  and  a  little  enforcement. 
It  could  have  been  done,  even  tmder  the 


law  that  existed  prior  to  June  19,  1968, 
when  Public  Law  90-351  was  signed  by 
the  President.  ^    ^      ^    ,  . 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  let 
us  not  make  a  mistake,  first  of  all,  and 
run  afoul  of  the  very  careful  considera- 
tion given  to  this  matter  in  the  House 
and  fly  in  the  face  of  reason  and  of  sound 
recognition  of  the  idea  that  this  is  the 
lawmaking  and  the  policymaking  body  of 
the  Nation.  That  power  should  not  reside 
In  any  of  the  executive  departments 
downtown.  This  is  it,  and  we  ought  to 
be  making  the  law  and  the  rules  as  near- 
ly as  we  can  here,  and  then  have  them 
executed  and  carried  out  by  any  of  the 
executive  departments. 

It  is  for  those  reasons  that  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  proposed  amendment. 
At  a  later  time  I  shall  repeat  the  same 
arguments  when  the  time  is  allocable  on 
the  perfecting  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  will  propose. 
And  I  do  hope  that  when  that  time  comes, 
the  Senate  will  reject  the  perfecting 
amendment  and  allow  the  committee 
amendment  to  stand  unimpaired. 

Mr.  E)ODD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes.  .  ^ 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  point  out 
that  hearings  have  been  held  on  this 
matter  as  far  back  as  1965. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ferred to  hearings  on  the  House  side  in 
1987.  There  were  no  hearings  on  the 
House  side  on  this  subject  before  a  vote 
was  taken  in  1968. 

Mr.  DODD.  There  were  hearings  on 
this  side.  And  they  were  extensive.  We 
went  Into  the  whole  matter  In  consider- 
able depth.  ^ 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee held  hearings  on  the  same  subject 
matter  back  in  1965.  This  Is  nothing  new. 
It  has  been  considered  before. 

I  say  once  more  that  what  I  am  trying 
to  stop  is  a  set  of  circumstances  like  that 
which  the  Los  Angeles  police  authorities 
had  on  their  hands  when  they  picked  up 
a  couple  of  these  fiy-by-nlght  peddlers 
In  a  truck.  They  had  machlneguns,  anti- 
tank guns,  rifles,  mortars,  and  machetes, 
and  heaven  knows  whatnot  in  the  truck. 
They  said  they  had  driven  across  the 
country  from  Delaware  to  California  and 
peddled  that  stuff  all  the  way. 

I  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  any 
possibility  of  that  recurring.  While  we 
are  on  the  matter  of  trying  to  write  a 
better  and  more  sensible  law,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  ought  to  take  ttiis  into  con- 
sideration and  say  that  we  do  not  want 
this  kind  of  person  peddling  firearms. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  is  it  the 
contention  of  the  Senator  that  that  ex- 
pedition of  this  truck  peddling  gang  was 
legal  even  under  the  law  that  existed  at 
that  time?  If  not,  why  make  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Senator 
to  prevent  it?  It  was  illegal  at  the  time. 
Mr  DODD.  It  was  certainly  legal  under 
the  1938  act,  as  the  Senator  well  knows 
There  Is  not  any  question  about  that. 

If  the  pending  bill  is  passed,  such  acts 
Will  not  be  legaL  We  will  have  done  away 


with  the  destructive  devices.  However, 
if  they  do  not  peddle  one  thing,  they  will 
peddle  another.  We  have  these  itinerants 
on  our  hands.  There  have  been  many 
Instances  of  this  sort. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  please  consider 
that  It  is  not  very  much  to  ask  that  a 
dealer  in  these  dangerous  commodities, 
as  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  have  a  place 
of  business  and  a  counter  over  which  he 
does  his  business,  so  that  the  general 
pubUc  is  aware  of  It  and  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  State  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  know  about  it. 

We  do  not  want  these  people  to  be 
drifting  from  one  highway  to  another, 
seUing  these  weapons  without  proper 
supervision    and    control.    That    is    the 

point.  ...  * 

I  do  not  know  why  the  practice  has  not 
been  abandoned.  I  hope  that  this  lan- 
guage is  rejected.  Later,  I  wiU  offer  my 
amendment.  ,^     ^    ,     i^u 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myseif  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 

1  minute.  ,^     ..   ,      .,, 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  not  present.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  when  the  per- 
fecting amendment  comes  before  the 
Senate,  there  wUl  be  a  request  for  a 

roUcallvote.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.  r^    c 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  In  order  for 
me  to  offer  a  perfecting  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment,  do  I  correctly 
understand  that  I  should  refrain  from 
voting  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  have  to  offer  his  amendment 
before  the  committee  amendment  is  acted 

upon.  .        .. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  will  offer  the  amendment 
before  a  vote  is  taken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr    DODD.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  .«.    o  - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wiU  stote  It.  v.1..^^ 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  the  time  allocable  on 
the  perfecting  amendment  the  same  as  is 
allocated  to  an  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  hour. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Is  it  not  the  normal 
procedure  that  when  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment is  proposed,  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment Is  voted  on  first? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct.  ,.  j  *i. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  And  If  it  is  adopted,  the 
original  amendment  as  amended  is  voted 

upon?  .  __     _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  and  facilitating  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut's  presenUtlon 
of  his  perfecting  amendment,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the  amend- 
ment proper.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 


It  is  now  in  order  for  the  Senator  to 
present  his  perfecting  amendment. 

Mr     DODD.    I    send    the    perfecting 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 

be  read. _. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  27.  strike  out  "section  922(g)  and 
(h)"  in  lines  20  and  21  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  provisions". 

On  page  27.  line  21.  Insert  after  the  semi- 
colon the  following:  "and  Is.  by  reason  of 
his  business  experience,  financial  standing, 
or  trade  connections,  likely  to  commence 
business  operations  during  the  term  of  >•"« 
annual  license  applied  for  and  to  maintain 
operations  In  compliance  with  this  chapter:  ^ 
On  page  28.  strike  out  lines  5  through  9 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(E) 
the  applicant  has,  or  Intends  to  have  or  to 
maintain,  In  a  State  or  possession,  business 
premises  for  the  conduct  of  the  business. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc?  ^    .^     »   t  „.i, 

Mr  DODD.  I  do,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 

is  so  ordered.  .  ,   v.     ,., 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question.  Is  not  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Senator's  Perfect  ng 
amendment,  which  was  just  stated,  the 
substance  of  amendment  951,  which  is 
at  the  desk?  . 

Mr.  DODD.  I  believe  it  Is;  yes.  Yes,  it  is 
essentially  the  same. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  For  the  purpose  of 
identification,  I  ask  that  question.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  answer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Maryland.  .,  ,  _.     i^ 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  Basically, 
this  would  plug  a  loophole  which  un- 
fortunately was  opened  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

I  must  register  a  strong  objection  to 
the  relaxing  of  the  licensing  standards 
as  set  forth  in  the  original  text  of  the 
bill  In  order  to  understand  how  serious 
a  change  this  would  be,  I  should  like  to 
explain  exactly  what  change  was  made. 
Under    existing    law,    and    under    S. 
3633  as  it  was  introduced,  and  under  S. 
3633  as  it  will  be  if  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  two  substantive  quali- 
fications would  be  required  for  federally 
licensed  dealers,  and  those  requirementi 
are  very  sound  and  logical  requirements. 
The  first  requirement  is  that  he  be  a 
legitimate  dealer,  that  he  have  a  place  of 
business  or  that  he  be  reasonably  likely 
to  have  a  place  of  business.  Specifically, 
the  first  requh-ement,  which  is  covered  in 
the   amendment   of   the   Senator   from 
Connecticut,  would  state  that  the  appli- 
cant not  be  by  reason  of  his  business 
experience,  financial  stending.  or  trade 
connections— unlikely— to        commence 
business  operations  during  the  term  of 
the   annual  license   appUed   for  or  to 
maintain  operations  in  compliance  with 
this  chapter. 
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prevent  somebody 
tentlon  of  being  a 
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This  language  1^  taken  from  the  Fed- 
eral Alcoholic  M  tnlnlstration  Act.  27 
United  State*  Cod  b.  section  304.  which 
has  worked  fairly  i  nd  effectively  in  that 
field  for  many  yej-s.  It  Is  designed  to 


vho  really  has  no  in- 
leglUmate  gun  dealer 
from  paying  $10  ind  thus  avoiding  all 
the  provisions  of  1 1.  3633,  which  we  are 
laboring  over  in  t  le  Senate  and  which 
hopefully  will  be  ( nacted  into  law. 

The  second  reqiirement  under  exist- 
ing law,  under  S.  3633,  and  under  the 
perfecting  amend  nent  would  be  that 
the  applicant  ha^  e  or  intend  to  have 
"business  premise  i  for  the  conduct  of 
the  business." 

I  believe  these  cl  langes  are  highly  rea- 
sonable. They  mtrely  make  certain  a 
dealer  Is  going  tc  be  a  dealer.  Other- 
wise, as  unforttmi  tely  has  happened  in 
the  past,  in  order  '  o  avoid  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  someoi  le  merely  sends  in  $10 
and  says,  "I  have  a  home;  it  Is  my  in- 
tention -to  go  Into  the  gun  dealer  busi- 
ness," strto  speak  but  without  ever  do- 
ing so  or  without  ever  having  any  rea- 
sonable likelihood  >f  doing  so. 

Sustituted  for  tl  [cse  two  requirements 
of  existing  law  is  t  le  single  new  require- 
ment that  the  api  licant  have  "premises 
from  which  he  (onducts  business — or 
from  which  he  Ini  ends  to  conduct  such 
business  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time." 

This  change  in  1  uiguage  is  not  merely 
a  technlcsd  change  i  to  clarify  the  mean- 
ing of  the  provisii  n.  It  is  a  substantive 
change  with  far-i  caching  implications. 
The  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  the  new 
language  opens  ttie  licensing  sections 
wide  open  to  any  )ne  who  cares  to  be- 
come a  licensed  de  aler.  Existing  law  and 
the  original  bill  lU  lit  applicants  to  those 
having  or  intendl:ig  to  have  "business" 
premises.  The  nev  language  eliminates 
this  restriction.  The  new  language 
would  allow  anyone  with  a  house  or 
m>artment — ^whlcfa  would  be  his  "prem- 
ises"— to  claim  tliat  he  was  intending 
to  conduct  his  bu£  Iness  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  tiiae.  His  only  business 
purpose  need  be  t  -afflcklng  in  guns.  The 
problem  of  every(  ne,  and  not  Just  gun 
dealers,  applying  for  Federal  gun  li- 
censes is  exacerbiited  by  the  fact  that 
the  language  in  t  le  bill  authorizing  the 
Secretary  to  grant  such  licenses  has 
been  changed  bjf  the  committee  from 
permissive  to  nandatory  language. 
Thus,  the  Secre  »ry  is  compelled  to 
grant  a  license  to  Just  about  everyone 
who  applies  and  claims  they  intend  to 
do  business  within  the  reasonably  fore- 
seeable futiu%  fi  im  their  living  room. 
Under  the  new  V.  censing  standards,  al- 
most everyone  w  lo  Is  entitled  to  pur- 
chase a  gun  is  entitled  to  become  a  li- 
censed dealer. 

Although  there  are  for  me  numerous 
objections  to  thli  change,  I  think  the 
most  serious  objec  Uon  is  that  the  change 
would  thwart  the  basic  prohibitions  of 
not  only  this  bill  but  of  title  IV  of  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  >f  1968.  It  Is  very  Im- 
portant to  be  avare  that  this  change 
does  alfect  the  hiindgun  controls  which 
this  entire  body  y  oted  on  and  approved 
and  which  becan^  the  law  of  the  land 
Just  3  months 


The  new  language  will  create  a  major 
loophole  to  interstate  controls  of  both 
long  guns  and  handguns,  in  that  most  of 
these  controls  exclude  the  licensed 
dealer.  For  example,  a  licensed  dealer  is 
not  covered  by  first,  the  prohibition 
against  mail-order  sales  of  handguns, 
rifles,  and  shotguns:  second,  the  pro- 
hibition against  over-the-counter  sales 
to  nonresidents  of  haiidguns.  rifles,  and 
shotguns;  third,  the  prohibition  against 
transporting  handgrms,  rifles,  and  shot- 
guns, purchased  out  of  State  into  one's 
State  of  residence;  and.  fourth,  the  re- 
strictions on  transporting  destructive 
devices,  machineguns,  and  sawed-off 
shotguns. 

If  we  allow  most  gunowners  the 
option  of  circumventing  all  these  pro- 
hibitions by  merely  paying  $10  to  obtain 
a  Federal  gun  license,  then  we  will  have 
undermined  what  we  so  thoughtfully 
legislated  in  title  IV  of  the  Safe  Streete 
Act  as  well  as  imdermlning  the  purpose 
Of  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  plug  a  very  unfortunate 
loophole  which  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  inserted. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  offered  a  very  clear 
explanation  of  the  need  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  do  not  know  whether  anyone  else 
wishes  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun,  the  time  to  be 
charged  to  my  time  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ofder  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  per- 
fecting amendment  before  us  has  been 
discussed  a  great  deal  already.  I  wish  to 
smnmarize  the  situation  quickly.  It  is 
true  the  language  was  found  in  Public 
Law  90-351  that  we  passed  last  Jime.  It 
was  in  there  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  bill  was  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
Senate  only.  The  House  did  not  get  an 
opportimity  to  amend  the  bill  or  con- 
sider the  particular  changes  in  it.  The 
House  had  no  hearing  on  this  bill.  They 
had  hearings  earlier,  perhaps  in  1964  and 
1965,  on  the  situation  involving  enforce- 
ment of  the  national  or  Federal  Firearms 
Act  and  this  aspect  in  particular. 

However,  when  the  House  did  get  to 
this  subject  matter,  they  objected  to  the 
language  in  the  June  1968  law  because  it 
w£is  vague,  unsatisfactory,  and  gave  too 
much  discretionary  Judgment  and  power 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  his 
agents  and  officials.  They  reworded  the 
bill  as  originally  submitted  and  intro- 
duced in  the  House  so  as  to  Include  the 
language  that  we  now  find  in  the  com- 
mittee amendment  to  S.  3633. 

It  is  that  language  which  the  perfect- 
ing amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut seeks  to  amend.  The  same  ob- 


JecUon  still  adheres  to  the  perfecting 
amendment.  It  is  vague.  It  allows  too 
much  subjective  Judgment  and  discre- 
tionary power  to  be  exercised  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  his  officials. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  we  have  a  situ- 
ation in  the  capital  city  of  my  native 
State  where  an  Individual  reloads  all  of 
the  ammunition  for  the  police  depart- 
ment, Lincoln,  Nebr.  He  does  it  in  his 
home.  Is  that  a  place  of  business  or  not? 
He  does  it  well  and  he  does  it  reliably. 
Under  the  language  that  is  proposed  in 
the  perfecting  amendment  would  he  have 
a  business  premises  or  would  he  not? 
Yet,  there  he  is.  If  ever  there  is  a  defini- 
tion of  "small  business"  that  is  one,  and 
the  law  would  require  that  he  rent  a  busi- 
ness address  on  some  street  and  go  to  the 
unnecessary  expense  of  all  that  goes  with 
it,  accomplishing  nothing. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask:  where  is 
the  deflniteness  in  the  description,  for 
example?  It  is  stated : 

By  reason  of  his  bualness  experience  (an 
applicant  for  a  dealer's  license  who,  by  rea- 
son of  hU  experience,  U)  likely  to  com- 
mence business  during  the  term  of  the  an- 
nual Ucense  *   *  *. 

Mr.  President,  what  business  experi- 
ence? Is  it  as  a  barber,  a  shoemaker,  or 
a  farmer? 

Then,  there  is  his  financial  standing. 
How  much  financial  standing  does  he 
have  to  have?  Is  that  in  the  discretion  of 
the  man  who  will  pass  on  this  applica- 
tion? 

Mr.  TYDIN08.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Is  this  not  the  same 
language  that  has  been  used  in  the  Fed- 
eral Alcoholic  Administration  Control 
Act  for  the  past  several  decades,  and 
used  and  interpreted  and  foimd  to  be 
very  reasonable  and  effective? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Senator  the  case  of  Ma-King 
V.  United  States  271  U.S.  479  which 
reached  the  Supreme  Court  30  or  40 
years  ago  and  which  goes  into  the  busi- 
ness of  legitimacy  of  standards  like  this 
being  applied  to  a  business. 

I  submit  there  Is  a  difference  between 
conducting  a  wholesale  liquor  business 
and  a  retail  store  for  reloading,  repair, 
sale,  or  resale  of  guns. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  agree  that  the  difference  is  that 
the  weapons  dealer  is  much  more  dan- 
gerous than  a  liquor  dealer? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  devotees  and  stu- 
dents of  alcoholism  in  America  would 
hardly  agree  with  that  statement. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
agrees. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No;  I  do  not  agree  be- 
cause the  dealers  do  not  create  the  trou- 
ble. It  is  those  who  steal  from  the  dealers 
and  misuse  the  weapons  who  give 
trouble. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  A  moment  ago  the  Senator 
was  discussing  the  requirement  that  they 
have  business  experience  and  financial 
standing. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes. 
Mr  DODD.  The  reason  for  that  is  that 
out  of  our  records  we  had  the  experience 
of  more  than  one  dealer  whose  business 
experience  was  that  he  was  a  convicted 
maU-order  pomographer.  They  never- 
theless were  running  fly-by-night  busi- 
nesses as  dealers  in  firearms.  One  In  par- 
ticular sold  mail-order  guns  to  children 
and  criminals  and  people  who  never 
should  have  had  them.  He  had  no  finan- 
cial background  and  obviously  should 
not  have  been  allowed  in  a  business  of 
any  kind.  He  was  a  man  with  a  police 
record  and  he  had  no  business  experi- 
ence. .    , 

I  think  that  a  man  going  into  a  dealer- 
ship In  firearms  should  know  something 
about  that  business,  what  kind  of  guns 
are  involved,  and  the  kind  of  ammuni- 
tion that  is  involved.  That  is  reasonable 
as  far  as  standards  are  concerned. 

In  addition,  we  do  not  want  anybody 
to  obtain  a  license  who  is  a  Mafia-con- 
nected individual,  for  example.  But  If  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  cannot  ascer- 
tain what  his  trade  connections  are.  it 
would  be  difficult  for  him  to  do  so.  TTiese 
things  were  not  put  in  the  bill  lightly. 
They  were  put  in  for  a  very  good  purpose. 
Mr  HRUSKA.  Perhaps  trade  connec- 
tions, which  is  the  next  category,  would 
include  connections  with  the  Mafia  and 
perhaps  the  Secretary  of  the  Ti  easury  or 
his  agent  would  ask  the  applicant.    Do 
you  have  connections  with  the  Mafia?    i 
am  sure  he  would  get  an  answer  that 
would  not  be  a  truthful  answer.  That  il- 
lustrates the  point  all  over  again. 

The  criteria  provided  In  the  perfecting 
amendment  is  so  vague  that  the  other 
body  said,  "Nothing  doing."  I  submit 
that  is  a  good  Judgment  on  Its  own  merit 
without  regard  to  what  the  House  did 

There  were  1.500  revocations  of  li- 
censes out  of  5.000  in  one  geographical 
area  resulting  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  putting  somebody  on  the  job  to 
enforce  the  law.  We  are  not  going  to  get 
anywhere  with  the  law  of  the  committee 
unless  we  have  enforcement.  That  is  the 
burning  issue  of  today  in  this  RepubUc. 
I  say  this  perfecting  amendment 
should  be  rejected,  and  at  a  later  ttae 
there  should  be  a  vote  on  the  committee 
amendment  which  reflecte  a  much  better 
balanced  view.  ^  ,   w  n  *-w» 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  take 
only  a  minute.  I  wish  we  could  have  a 
vote  on  this  matter. 

In  the  House  this  language  was  deleted 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  not 
as  a  result  of  floor  debate. 

I  remind  the  Senator,  and  I  am  sure 
he  remembers,  that  we  had  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Mlnutemen  urging  their 
members  to  become  licensed  giin  dealers 
so  they  could  more  easUy  get  their  hand^ 
on  firearms.  This  should  not  be  tolerated. 
I  do  not  know  how  to  avoid  It  except  by 
tightening  up  the  standards  lor  a  dealer  s 

license.  ,         .^ 

Mr  HRUSKA.  When  reference  Is  made 
to  the  Mlnutemen  in  an  effort  to  keep 
them  out.  It  Is  stretehing  the  imagina- 
tion to  say  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment would  not  keep  them  out  but  the 
perfecting  amendment  would.  I  submit 
the  committee  amendment  would  keep 
them  out.  In  fact,  the  perfecting  lan- 


guage would  be  a  possible  source  of  har- 
assment of  law-abiding  citizens. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  »  ,  .1-1^  K«/.ir 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 

the  remainder  of  my  time.  ^  .   ,^, 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  orderea. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 

on  the  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 

back.  .     .1. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
perfecting  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI  . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered:  and  the  cleric  wlU  call 
the  roll.  ,    ^       „    . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  BARTLETTl,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  PulbrightI,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI,  the  Senator 
from  South  CaroUna  [Mr.  HollingsI, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy!,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney], 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie], 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SmathersI  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long!  is  absent  on  official 
business.  _     ,. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  PclbrightI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  would  vote  "nay. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  armoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  SMrra)  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smtth]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  TowerI  each 
woiild  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  aimounced— yeas  42, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 


BarUett 

Pulbrlgbt 

Hkyden 

BoUlnKS 
Kennedy 


NOT  VOTmO — 13 
Long,  Mo.  Smathers 

McCarthy  Smith 

McOovem  Tower 

Monroney 
Muskie 


Anderson 

Bayta 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Case 

Clark 

Dodd 

FVing 

OoodeU 

Orlffln 

Harris 

Bart 


Aiken 

Allott 

Baker 

Bennett 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Domlnlck 
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Hartke 

iBOuye 

Jaekeon 

Javlts 

Kuchel 

Lausehe 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Manafleld 

Mclntyre 

MUler 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Nelaon 

NATS— 46 

EasUand 

EUender 

Bnrln 

Fannin 

Oore 

Oruentng 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Hlckenlooper 

HUl 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

McCleUan 


Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Prozmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Scott 

Spong 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

Williams.  NJ. 

Yarborough 

Young.  Ohio 


McOee 

Metcalf 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Prouty 

Russell 

Sparkman 

StennlB 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams.  Del 

Young,  N 


So  Mr.  DoDD's  amendment  was  re- 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  (and  other  Senators).  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  was 
there  a  moton  to  reconsider? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays.  ^^  „        .„ 

Mr.    HRUSKA.    On    the    motion    to 

table?  „„„ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  was  no  motion 

to  lay  on  the  table. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  There  were  three  mo- 
tions to  table  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  did  not  hear  them. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 

motion  to  table?  «  ^    *« 

Mr.   PASTORE.    On   the   motion   to 

table. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  moUon  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  moiion  to  recon- 
sider. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
wUl  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  caUed 

the  roll.  ^     ,  .    .  ,_ 

Mr  KUCHEL  (after  having  voted  m 
the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas   [Mr.  Tower].  If  he 
were  present,  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea "  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  1 
would  vote  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
Mr    BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  ^as>» 
[Mr  BARTLETTl.  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Ftn-sRioHT],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  CaroUna  [Mr.  Hollings]  , 
the  Sraiator  from  Massachusette   [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.    McCarthy],    the    Senator    from 
South    Dakota    [Mr.    McGovernI.    the 
Senator    from    Oklahoma    [Mr.    Mon- 
roney], the  Senator  fr<Mn  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie].  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia   [Mr.    Talmadge]     are    necessarily 
Absents 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  frcwn 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long!  is  absent  on  official 

business.  ^  ^    ,.         «.«♦ 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  would  vote  'nay. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  PclbrightI  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  would  vote  yea 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  and 
the  senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower  1  are 
necessarily  absent. 
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,  the  Senator  from 
would  vote  "yea." 
Senator  from  Texas 
>een  previously  an- 


If  preeent  and  votlfig, 
Maine  [Mrs.  Sicitb] 

The  pair  of  the 
[Mr.  Town]  has 
nounced. 

The  resiilt  was  4iu^ounced — ^yeas  45, 
nays  39,  as  follows 
[No. 


,  2*7 


AUen 
Allott 
Baker 

Bennett 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  V». 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

CurtU 

Dlrkaen 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Case 

Dodd 

Fong 

Ooodell 

OrUBn 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 


Leg) 
TKAtl— 4S 

Domini ; 

Bastlanl 

EUende 

Errln 

Fannin 

Gtors 

Onienl^ 

Hansen 

HatfleU 

Hlckenl  >oper 

HUl 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jordan, 

Jordan, 


NAT!  1—39 

Inouye 
Jackson 
Jants 
Lausctac 
Long.  Li  . 
Magniis  in 
Idansfleld 
Mclnty  « 
Miller 
MondaJ  s 
Montoj  ft 
Nelson 


N.C. 
Idaho 


McClellan 

McOee 

Metcalf 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Prouty 

Russell 

Sparkman 

Btennls 

Thurmond 

WUllams.Del. 

Toung,  If.  Dak. 


Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Prozmire 

Randolph 

Rlhlooff 

Scott 

Spong 

Symington 

ladings 

WlUlama.  VJ. 

Tarborough 

Toung,  Ohio 


PRESENT  AND  QTVpia  A  LIVE  PAIR  AS 
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Kuchei  against. 


Bartlett 

Clark 

Pulbrlght 

Bayden 

Boilings 


NOT  VC 

Kennedy 
Long.  &  o. 
McCart  \y 
McOoT'  m 
Mbnroi  ey 


fO— 15 


lay  on  the  table  the 
was  agreed  to. 

)i>'FlCEU.  The  ques- 
to  the  committee 


^as  agreed  to. 

President.  I  move 
by  which  this  com- 
was  agreed  to. 

to  lay  that  mo- 


The     PRESIDING 
amendment  will  be 


Muakle 

Smathers 

Smith 

Talmadge 

Tower 


So  the  motion  to 
motion  to  reconsider 

The  PRGSIDINO 
tlon  Is  on  agreeini : 
amendment. 

The  amendment 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  M '. 
to  reconsider  the  votr 
mlttee  amendment 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  n|ove 
tlon  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  I4y  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMXMSMXItT    NO.    972 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I^:.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield 

Mr.  JACKSON.  &  [r.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  ameqdment  and  ask  tliat 
It  be  printed. 


OFFICER.    The 
]  ecelved  and  printed, 


and  will  lie  on  the  ta  >le. 

Mr.  FOn6.  Mr.  F  resident,  the  time  is 
long  past  due  for  tl  e  Congress  to  enact 
the  strongest  possltfle  gun-control  laws. 

The  easy  access  tp  weapons  by  imma- 
ture Juveniles,  felons,  drug  addicts,  and 
persons  with  a  recdrd  of  emotional  in- 
stability can  no  loni  er  be  tolerated.  This 
Nation  can  no  Iong(  r  fail  to  enact  legis- 
lation— strict,  effect  ve,  and  comprehen- 
sive— to  control  th(  indiscriminate  sale 
and  use  of  all  flrean  as. 

STAOOKB  KG  TOLL 

The  urgency  of  th  i  need  for  immediate 
action  cannot  be  overstated  or  overem- 
phasized. The  toll  that  guns  take  an- 
nually Is  a  staggerlni  i  one. 


Each  year,  more  than  7,000  murders, 
55,000  aggravated  assaults,  and  70,000 
robberies  are  committed  with  firearms. 
Each  year,  firearms  cause  some  20,000 
deaths  and  100,000  nonfatal  injuries. 

Each  day,  It  has  been  estimated  that  50 
lives — more  than  one  every  half  hour — 
are  maimed  or  destroyed  by  gunmen. 

Incredibly,  over  200,000  more  have  been 
killed  by  privately  owned  firearms  since 
1900  than  have  died  in  all  wars  In  which 
the  United  States  has  been  Involved.  Be- 
tween 1900  and  1966,  guns  were  respon- 
sible for  270,000  murders,  360,000  sui- 
cides, and  138,000  deaths  by  accident — a 
total  of  about  four-fifths  of  a  mUIlon 
Americans.  In  that  same  period,  from 
the  Spanish-American  War  to  Vietnam, 
American  war  dead  totaled  600,000. 

In  1967  alone,  63  percent  of  all  mur- 
ders were  committed  with  guns — a  16- 
percent  increase  over  1966  and  the  high- 
est percentage  ever  recorded;  aggravated 
assaults  with  a  gun  rose  by  23  percent; 
and  armed  robbery  increased  by  26  per- 
cent. During  the  1964-67  4-year  period, 
armed  robberies  with  a  gun  increased  by 
58  percent,  and  assaults  with  a  gim  by 
77  percent.  When  firearms  are  not  In- 
volved, only  one  out  of  every  20  assaults 
results  in  death;  but  when  firearms  are 
used,  one  out  of  five  results  in  the  vic- 
tim's death. 

Of  all  homicides  by  firearms,  nearly 
one-third  are  committed  with  shotguns 
and  rifles.  The  number  of  such  homicides 
has  steadily  mounted  over  the  years;  for 
example,  there  were  1,525  rifie  and  shot- 
gim  homicides  in  1964;  in  1965,  the  num- 
ber rose  to  1,690;  in  1966,  it  was  1,750; 
and  last  year,  in  1967,  the  figure  reached 
1,850. 

In  1967,  71  of  the  76  police  ofllcers 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  by  criminal  ac- 
tion fell  victim  to  the  gun.  Ninety-six 
of  the  411  officers  murdered  serving  the 
public  since  1960  have  been  murdered 
with  guns. 

The  catalog  of  public  figures  assassi- 
nated, wounded,  or  assaulted  with  fire- 
arms reads  like  "Who's  Who  In 
America,"  Including  such  dlstingiiished 
names  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  and  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

The  annual  rate  of  murder  by  firearms 
for  this  country  is  astronomic  when  com- 
pared to  the  rates  for  15  other  civilized 
nations  of  the  world. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics,  the 
American  homicide  rate  for  1966  was 
three  and  one-half  for  every  100,000 
population — a  rate  55  times  the  rate  for 
Great  Britain;  35  times  the  rate  for  Ger- 
many, 55  times  the  rate  for  Japan;  and 
100  times  the  rate  for  the  Netherlands. 

During  the  early  1960's,  the  average 
number  of  firearm  homicides  per  year  for 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  was  30 — a  figure 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  number  of  fire- 
arm murders  in  our  country  in  2  days. 
EKiring  the  period  1960  to  1963.  the 
Netherlands  did  not  have  a  single  case 
of  murder  by  firearms,  and  in  1965,  had 
only  five. 

LAWS  iNarrscTivs 

In  this  country,  according  to  one  esti- 
mate, some  20,000  laws  deal  with  the 
manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  firearms. 
But  none  are  effective. 


In  41  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, one  can  buy  either  a  rifle  or  a  pis- 
tol without  a  license  of  any  kind ;  in  seven 
States  the  law  requires  a  permit  to  buy 
a  handgun;  one  State,  South  Carolina, 
prohibits  the  sale  of  handguns;  and  two 
States,  Hawaii  and  New  Jersey,  now  re- 
quire the  registration  of  all  guns  by  de- 
scription, serial  number,  and  ownership. 

Extremely  compelling  is  the  fact  that 
In  States  which  have  strong  gim-control 
laws,  the  incidence  of  homicides  commit- 
ted with  guns  is  far  smaller  than  in 
States  with  no  law  or  which  have  ineffec- 
tive controls.  For  example:  in  four 
States  having  strong  gun -control  laws, 
the  proportion  of  murders  committed  in 
the  last  4  years,  according  to  the  FBI 
report,  was  well  below  the  national  aver- 
age of  57  percent.  In  Pennsylvania,  fire- 
arm murders  were  43  percent  of  the 
total;  in  New  Jersey,  39  percent;  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 35  percent;  in  New  York,  32 
percent.  On  the  other  hand.  States  with 
minimal  controls  or  no  such  law  had 
much  higher  rates;  Colorado,  59  per- 
cent; Louisiana,  62  percent;  Arizona,  66 
percent;  Montana,  72  percent;  Texas,  69 
percent,  and  Nebraska.  70  percent. 

Figures  for  our  cities  told  the  same 
story. 

During  1965  hearings  of  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency. 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach  pointed 
out  that  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  where  firearms  regulations  are  vir- 
tually nonexistent,  the  percentage  of 
homicides  committed  by  guns  in  1963 
was  72  percent  in  Dallas  and  05.9  per- 
cent in  Phoenix. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  cities  having 
strong  regulations,  the  figures  were 
markedly  lower:  Clilcago,  46.4  percent: 
Los  Angeles,  43.5  percent;  Detroit,  40  per- 
cent; Philadelphia.  36  percent;  New 
York.  25  percent. 

The  only  Federal  laws  concerning  fire- 
arms— the  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934. 
and  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938 — 
have  been  aptly  described  by  one  com- 
mentator as  "antiquated  and  impotent 
legal  travesties." 

Even  where  strong  state  laws  and 
municipal  ordinances  on  firearms  exist, 
these  laws  and  ordinances  are  violated 
wholesale  because  of  the  total  absence  of 
effective  Federal  laws.  It  is  astonishingly 
easy  for  any  resident  of  a  city  or  State 
having  strict  gun  laws  to  circumvent  the 
laws  and  purchase  a  weapon — by  mall- 
order  sale,  or  by  simply  travelling  to  a 
neighboring  State  with  a  weak  or  no  law 
and  buying  a  firearm  over  the  counter. 

In  short,  strong  local  and  State  laws 
are  subverted  with  the  greatest  of  ease 
by  the  deadly  Interstate  traffic  in  fire- 
arms. 

In  contrast  to  the  hodge-podge  of 
American  law.  Britain  imposes  an  elab- 
orate system  for  licensing  gunownership 
and  registering  all  sales  of  guns  and 
ammunition.  French.  Italian,  and  Ger- 
man laws  are  at  least  as  tough;  Spanish 
procedures  are  even  more  difficult. 

Japanese  law  allows  only  police  officers 
to  own  handgims.  In  most  of  Russia, 
private  ownership  of  any  rifie  or  revolver 
is  punishable  by  as  many  as  2  years' 
imprisonment. 

No  one  can  make  even  a  rough  guess 
at  how  many  guns  are  in  private  hands 
in  this  country.  Estimates  have  ranged 
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from  a  low  of  50  mlUion  to  a  high  of  200 
million. 

It  is  known,  however,  that  each  year  at 
least  2  million  domestically  manufac- 
tured guns  and  1.2  mlUion  imported  guns 
are  sold— but  In  1967,  4.5  mlUion  fire- 
arms were  purchased  for  private  use  In 
this  coimtry.  In  other  words,  in  the  course 
of  each  working  day,  about  10,000  guns 
reach  private  hands. 

These  are  rather  frightening  statistics. 

HANDO0N    COKTSOL   Vk«T   XNADBQTJATB 

The  congress,  earlier  this  year,  took  the 
first  step  in  the  right  direction.  By  ap- 
proving Ptederal  controls  on  the  inter- 
state sale  and  distribution  of  handguns, 
we  have  brought  under  some  degree  of 
of  regulation  the  traffic  in  pistols— weap- 
ons designed  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  or  maiming  human  beings.  To 
this  Umited  extent,  we  have  advanced 
the  safety  of  our  citizens. 

Handgim  control  represents  the  least 
the  Congress  can  do  to  meet  the  pressing 
public  Interest  to  protect  against  un- 
restricted  gun  traffic   in   this  country. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  30  years  that  any 
such  law  has  been  adopted. 
But  it  is  not  nearly  enough. 
When  the  Senate,  last  May,  debated 
the  handgun  control  title  of  the  crime 
control  bill,  I  strongly  urged— as  I  have 
ever  since  strict  comprehensive  firearms 
control  was  first  proposed  in  1962 — that 
Federal  regulation  be  extended  to  cover 
long  guns  and  shotgtms.  I  feel  very,  very 
strongly  that  the  handgun  section  of  the 
anticrime  biU  falls  far  short  of  the  strong 
and  effective  firearms  control  legislation 
so  urgently  required  by  the  Nation. 

Rifles  and  shotguns  are  every  bit  as 
lethal  as  handguns.  As  I  said  earlier,  they 
account  for  a  shocking  30  percent  of  aU 
gun  crimes  in  this  counti-y- 

Between  1960  and  1965,  more  than  95 
percent  of  all  law-enforcement  officers 
killed  in  this  United  States  were  slain 
by  a  rifie  or  a  shotgim. 

A  recent  sun,'ey  conducted  by  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
showed    that    during    the    years    1960 
through  1965,  according  to  the  police 
departments  of  40  of  our  major  cities, 
including  Honolulu,  805  rifies  and  shot- 
guns  were  confiscated   from  juveniles, 
1,210  rifles  and  shotguns  were  used  to 
commit  murder,  2,908  rifle  and  shotgun 
robberies  were  committed,  4,179  assaults 
were  committed  with  shotguns  and  rifles, 
37,165  rifles  and  shotguns  were  confis- 
cated from  persons  involved  in  illegal 
activities,  4,478  long  guns  were  seized  on 
illegal  weapons  charges.  A  total  of  50,745 
cases  were  ones  in  which  long  guns  were 
used  in  crimes  of  violence  or  other  illegal 
activities. 

According  to  the  FBI  Uniform  Crime 
Report  for  1967,  1.850  persons  were  mur- 
dered in  the  United  States  with  rifies 
and  shotguns  that  year. 

In  a  report  dated  August  11,  1967,  the 
Director  of  the  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax 
Division  wrote  that  the  strongest  argu- 
ment for  including  long  guns  in  a  fire- 
arms control  law  is  the  fact  that  they  can 
be.  and  frequently  are,  converted  into 
concealable  weapons  for  criminal  use. 
He  said: 
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We  have  reviewed  200  recent  firearms  vio- 
lation case  reports  and  found  that  there  were 
98  sawed-off  shotguns  and  14  sawed-off  rtnea 
out  of  a  total  ol  207  guns  Involved  in  these 
cases. 


It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  if  strict 
controls  are  imposed  on  handguns  with- 
out imposing  similar  restrictions  on  long- 
guns,  the  criminal  element  will  continue 
to  have  ready  access  to  concealable  weap- 
ons by  the  simple  expedient  of  plirchas- 
ing  an  uncontrolled  long  gun  and  con- 
verting it  into  a  handgun. 

Rifles  and  shotguns  have  become  the 
chosen  instrument  of  murder  for  snipers 
and  assassins. 

Our  law-enforcement  authorities 
across  the  Nation— including  the  chiefs 
of  police  of  our  biggest  cities— have  im- 
plored the  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
to  control  the  long  gun. 

CXJSPONSOR    AnDrnOHAL    FIKEABMS    LBOTSLATION 


For  all  the  reasons  I  have  cited,  and 
for  the  overriding  reason  that  the  public 
interest  demands  It,  I  have  cosponsored 
the  instant  bUl,  S.  3633,  to  control  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  rifies,  shotguns, 
and  ammunition. 

S.  3633  is  an  attempt  to  render  State 
gun  control  laws  as  fully  effective  as 
possible.  Many  States  have  enacted  or 
are  considering  legislation  banning  the 
ownership  of  firearms  by  such  irrespon- 
sible persons  as  convicted  felons,  nar- 
cotics addicts,  mental  Incompetents, 
alcoholics,  and  Juveniles. 

However,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  these 
State  laws  are  easily  evaded,  primarily 
by  first,  purchasing  firearms  from  out- 
of-state  mail-order  houses,  and  second, 
purchasing  guns  over  the  coimter  in  an- 
other State  ha\'lng  less  stringent  or  no 
law  at  all.  In  either  case,  there  Is  no  way 
for  a  State  having  or  desiring  stringent 
gun-control  laws  to  prevent  the  Illegal 

entry  of  guns.  ,. 

To  plug  these  loopholes,  S.  3633  would 
prohibit  Interstate  mall-order  shipment 
of    firearms,    except    between    licensed 
dealers,  prohibit  over-the-counter  sales 
of  firearms  to  nonresidents,  prohibit  the 
Interstate  mall-order  sale  of  anununi- 
tion,  except  between  licensed  dealers, 
prohibit  sales  of  guns  and  ammunition 
to  juvenUes  under  21  years  of  age  In  the 
case  of  handguns,  and  under  18  In  the 
case  of  long  guns,  provide  higher  stand- 
ards and  increased  licensing  fees  for 
Federal  firearms  dealers,  manufacturers 
and  importers,  regulate  the  interstate 
transportation  and  sale  of  destructive 
devices  primarily  intended  for  war,  regu- 
late the  importation  of  firearms  into  the 
United  States  by  banning  all  firearms 
not  generaUy  recognized  as  suitable  for 
sporting  purposes,  and  by  excluding  sur- 
plus military  handguns. 

WKAKENING   AMENDMENTS 

The  bill  I  have  just  described  was 
amended  in  four  ways  by  the  Judiciary 
committee,  which  significantly  weak- 
ened the  proposal.  otK^rfaf 

First,  one  amendment  changes  the  def- 
inition of  "ammunition"  to  exclude 
from  coverage  aU  ammunition  for  rifles 
and  shotguns,  and  all  .22-caliber  rlm- 
flre  ammunition:  so  that  the  only  am- 
munition covered  is  for  destructive  de- 
vices and  large  caUber  pistols  or  revolv- 
ets. 


The  amendment  Is  very  objectionable. 
It  would  exempt  ammunition  controls 
for  nearly  90  percent  of  a"./^®^^'  4. 
It  would  exempt  ammunition  that  is 
frequently  involved  in  crimes  of  violence. 
In  addition  to  the  fact  cited  »rUer.  Uiat 
about  30  peroent  of  all  homicides  by  fire- 
arms occur  witii  tiie  use  of  rifles  and 
shotguns,  substantial  numbers  of  hand- 
gun crimes  are  committed  with  .22-call- 
ber  pistols  and  revolvers. 

The  amendment  would  not  prohipw 
the  sale  of  rifle,  shotgun,  and  .22-callber 
rimfire  ammunition  to  known  juvenUes, 
felons,  fugitives,  indicted  persons,  and 
other  undesirables. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  yesterday  the 
Senate  voted  to  restore  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  bin.  .  . 
Second,  another  weakening  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  committee  would 
dUute  the  standards  lor  granting  deal- 
ers' licenses.  S.  3633  as  introduced  and 
existing  law  require  two  quaimcatlons 
for  federally  licensed  dealers—both  of 
which  have  been  deleted  by  the  com- 
mittee's amendment.                     „„,,„«„* 
One  requirement  is  that  the  appUcwit 
not  be  "by  reason  of  his  business  experi- 
ence, financial  standing,  or  trade  con- 
nections unlikely  to  commence  business 
operation  during  the  term  of  the  annual 
license  applied  for  or  *?  m^"**^  °P?f*r. 
tlons  In  compliance  with  this  chapter. 
Another  requirement  is  that  the  appli- 
cant have  or  intend  to  have  ''business 
premises  lor  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 

""^Substituted  for  these  requirements  Is 
the  single  new  requirement  tliat  the  ap- 
plicant have  "premises  from  which  he 
conducts  business— or  from  which  he 
intends  to  conduct  such  business  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time." 

This  change  is  very  objectionable  be- 
cause it  so  loosens  the  standards  for  is- 
suance of  dealers'  licenses,  that  a  per- 
son who  does  not  conduct  commercial 
operations  may  qualify  for  the  license 
The  Treasury  Department  has  reported 
that  m  ttie  past  one  out  of  four  dealers 
Ucenses  have  been  obtained  by  persons 
not  engaged  In  the  firearms  busines^ 
and  obtained  Ucenses  pnmarily  to  avoid 
restrictions  placed  upon  unUcensed  per- 
sons. J  _j    i„ 
If    the    new    committee    standard   is 
adopted,  the  following  four  basic  provi- 
sions of  S.  3633  could  be  circumvented  by 
persons  who  are  not  bona  fide  dea  ers 
^d  who  are  purchasing  firearms  solely 
for  their  personal  use:   Pir?t    the  ban 
against  maU-order  sales   of   handguns, 
rifies  and  shotguns-section  922(a)  (2) . 
second,  the  ban  against  over-the-counter 
sales  te  nonresidents— section  922(a)  (5) , 
tlUrd  the  ban  against  transportmg  fire- 
arms purchased  out  of  State  uito  ones 
State  of  residencfr-sectlon  922(a)(3). 
and  fourth,  restrictions  on  transporttag 
destructive   devices-section    922(a)  (4)^ 
This     amendment     would     therefore 
weaken  standards  already  writtenmto 
our  Federal  firearms  control  law.  "There 
has  been  no  showing  Uiat  these  stand- 
ards are  either  unclear  or  unreasonable: 
they  should  not  be  changed  or  weakened 

in  any  way.  .     ^. 

Third  another  weakening  amendment 

adopted  by  the  committee  would  give 

Sal  prtvUeges  to  residents  of  contig- 
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UOU8  States.  It  woild  permit  over-the- 
counter  sales  of  hag  gwaa  by  licensed 
dealers  to  residents  of  contiguous  States. 
If  the  contiguous  St  ktes  permit  such  sales 
by  law,  if  the  sale  t  illy  complies  with  the 
firearms  laws  of  loth  States  involved, 
and  if  the  dealer  s  ;nds  to  the  chief  law 
enforcement  office-  of  the  purchaser's 
residence  7  days  ;>rior  to  delivery  an 
affidavit  of  eligibil  ty  to  purchase.  Fire- 
arms so  obtained  ( ould  also  be  lawfully 
transported  by  th(  buyer  into  his  State 
of  residence.  That ,  the  amendment  ex- 
empts a  very  larje  number  of  out-of- 
State  transactions  from  the  requirement 
that  delivery  be  cc  mpleted  through  a  li- 
censed dealer  In  the  buyer's  State  of 
residence. 

This  amendmen ;  is  very  objectionable 
because  it  would  :reate  significant  en- 
forcement probleiis.  For  example,  the 
State  would  have  lo  authority  to  inves- 
tigate or  regulate  tales  to  Its  citizens  by 
dealers  in  contigui  lus  States.  One  of  the 
basic  purposes  of  S.  3633  is  to  channel 
commetti  In  firearms  into  the  State  of 
the  buyer's  residence  and  thus  subject 
the  transaction  tc  the  regulatory  Juris- 
diction of  the  Stab  i  which  has  an  Interest 
in  who  and  what  t;  rpe  of  person  possesses 
firearms  within  its  borders.  j 

Furthermore,  tie  amendment  <&ould 
permit  all  residents  of  a  State  to  pur- 
chase anywhere  ii  the  contiguous  State. 
In  a  State  like  C(  lorado,  surrounded  by 
several  other  Stites.  the  "contiguous 
States"  covers  ne  irly  one-third  of  con- 
tinental United  S  ates. 

Fourth,  an  amendment  exonpting  li- 
censed "collecton"  is  another  commit- 
tee-adopted weakening  amendment.  It 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  issue  a  "collector's  license" 
to  persons  who  a  squire,  hold  or  dispose 
of  firearms  or  anu  aimition  as  "curios"  or 
"relics."  Persons  who  receive  such  li- 
censes are  exempt  from  virtually  every 
control  of  the  bill. 

The  amendmen  i  is  very  objectionable 
because  it  is  couc  led  in  vague  language 
of  imclear  effect,  •'or  example,  what  is  a 
"curio"  or  "relic'?  Is  any  firearm  a 
"curio"  or  "relic  only  because  a  "col- 
lector" says  so?  By  what  standards  is 
Uie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  deter- 
mine who  is  a  "c  )llector"? 

No  need  has  ba  n  demonstrated  to  jus- 
tify such  a  maj(  r  exemption  from  the 
bill.  As  introduce*  .  S.  3633  would  impose 
no  unreasonable  >urden  on  collectors  of 

Antique  fiream  s  as  defined  in  the  bill 
are  already  exemi  it.  Persons  who  wish  to 
collect  modem  tii  earms  would  simply  be 
required  to  take  delivery  through  a  li- 
censed dealer  in  iie  collector's  State  of 
residence. 

few  people  are  legiti- 
lectors.  To  accommo- 
ersons — Who  are  only 
fenced  by  the  bill's  re- 
}0unittee  has  adopted 
may  be  exploited  by 
many  persons  whb  are  not  legitimate  col- 
lectors but  who  >nly  want  to  avoid  the 
controls  imposed  by  the  bill. 

The  Senate  yesterday  agreed  to  tighten 
the  language  of  this  amendment  by  de 


In  any  case,  vei 
mate  firearms 
date  these  few 
slightly  inconvi 
quirements — the 
a  loophole  wM 


fining  "collector" 
fies  for  a  fireamu 


as  a  person  who  quail- 
dealer's  license. 


For  all  the  reasons  I  have  cited.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  four  amend- 
ments introduced  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD]  to  restore  the  original  provisions 
of  S.  3633.  I  do  so  in  the  conviction  that 
they  should  be  adopted  overwhelmingly 
by  the  Senate. 
BaaionunoN  and  uaaiBDta  AifZNoicxMT 
While  these  proposals— €.  3633  as  re- 
ported together  with  the  Dodd  amend- 
ments— would  go  a  long  way  to  control 
the  future  sale  of  firearms,  there  still 
remains  the  problem  of  the  millions  of 
weapons  which  are  now  extant  in  the 
land — ^possibly  many  thousands  of  them 
in  the  hands  of  criminals,  drug  addicts. 
Juveniles,  the  mentally  unstable,  and  po- 
litical extremists. 

I  have  therefore  oosponsored  an 
amendment  to  require  the  compulsory 
Federal  registration  of  all  firearms  and 
licensing  of  all  owners  of  firearms  and 
ammunition.  Like  all  civilized  nations  of 
the  world,  America  must  make  firearms 
licensing  and  registration  mandatory. 

In  summary,  the  amendment  would 
provide  as  follows: 

First,  it  calls  for  compulsory  Federal 
registration  of  all  firearms  under  admin- 
istrative machinery  to  be  set  up  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Under  the  registration  proposal,  all 
owners  of  firearms  would  submit  a  brief 
form  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
identifying  themselves,  the  firearms,  and 
the  source  from  which  they  obtained  the 
firearm.  This  information  would  be  col- 
lected and  stored  in  the  computer  facili- 
ties of  the  National  Crime  Information 
Center — NCIC — already  operated  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  The 
NCIC  has  terminal  facilities  throughout 
the  country  and  could  make  the  registra- 
tion information  available  in  a  matter  of 
seconds  to  any  State,  local,  or  Federal 
law  enforcement  official.  Registration 
for  a  weai>on  would  be  effe^itive  indefi- 
nitely, or  until  the  weapon  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  new  owner.  For  weapons  reg- 
istered in  States  which  enact  substan- 
tially similar  and  compatible  registration 
systems,  the  information  from  which  is 
made  available  to  the  NCIC,  the  Federal 
registration  system  would  be  superseded. 
Second,  the  licensing  proposal  would 
require  all  persons  in  advance  of  obtain- 
ing or  possessing  a  firearm  to  be  checked 
for  Identification,  criminal  record,  alco- 
holism, drug  addiction,  mental  illness, 
and  age.  Firearms  could  be  purchased 
and  possessed  only  by  persons  who  qual- 
ify under  State  laws  meeting  minimum 
Federal  statutory  stahdards,  or  under  a 
temporary  Federal  licensing  system  to  be 
placed  into  effect  in  States  which  have 
not  3ret  enacted  such  laws  until  such  time 
as  they  do  act. 

No  fingerprints  or  photographs  will  be 
required  from  anyone.  No  fee  of  any  kind 
will  be  charged  to  anyone. 

A  rehabilitated  felon,  alcoholic,  or  ad- 
dict, or  cured  mental  patient  could  get  a 
firearms  license,  with  the  written  ap- 
proval of  the  attorney  general  of  his 
State. 

Localities  and  States  could  preempt 
both  the  registration  and  licensing  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  law. 


rumromm  or  rmamua.  ucbnbxno  srvnic 
The  primary  purpose  of  a  Federal  li- 
censing system  Is  to  prevent  gun  crime 
by  helping  to  prevent  firearms  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  criminals,  the  men- 
tally ill,  drug  addicts,  and  other  irrespon- 
sible persons.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished in  at  least  three  ways. 

First,  it  would  encotirage  the  States  to 
enact  licensing  systems  based  on  Federal 
minimum  standards. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  the 
States  would  have  until  September  1, 
1970,  to  act  before  a  temporary  Federal 
llceiising  system  would  be  installed;  if  a 
State  did  not  act  before  that  date,  the 
Federal  system  would  then  be  operative 
until  preempted  by  subsequent  State  en- 
actment of  a  qualifying  licensing  law. 

Second,  a  Federal  firearms  licensing 
system  would  render  effective  existing 
and  proposed  provisions  of  Federal  law 
banning  sales  of  firearms  by  federally 
licensed  dealers  to  certain  people.  For 
example,  imder  both  title  IV  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  and  section 
922(d)  of  S.  3633,  a  dealer  may  not  sell 
firearms  to  a  person  who  he  knows,  or 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe,  has  a 
felony  record.  But  how  is  a  dealer  to 
know  the  record  of  a  casual  walk-ln  per- 
son? A  licensing  system,  requiring  a  pro- 
spective buyer  to  show  his  license  to  a 
dealer  before  buying  would  make  en- 
forcement of  these  provisions  easy  and 
effective. 

Third,  nationwide  licensing  of  flxearms 
would  reduce  the  danger  of  gun  crime  by 
mobile  gun  criminals  who  are  now  able 
to  obtain  weapons  in  States  which  have 
no  licensing  system,  and  then  use  these 
weapons  criminally  in  States  which  have 
licensing  laws.  This  is  a  point  I  made 
earlier — ^that  States  having  a  strict  li- 
censing system,  effectively  preventing 
gunownership  by  criminals  and  other  Ir- 
responsible persons,  may  see  this  system 
undercut  by  the  fact  that  these  same 
criminals  may  secure  weapons  from  more 
lenient  States.  The  only  feasible  answer 
to  this  problem  is  to  effectuate  licensing 
systems  in  all  States. 

PUKPOSB   OF  raUCARMS   mBOISTSATION 

Nationwide  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms, centrally  computerized  through 
the  National  Crime  Information  Center 
of  the  FBI.  would  bring  to  bear  in  the 
war  on  crime  sophisticated  technological 
techniques  already  developed  for  busi- 
ness and  military  uses. 

To  begin  with,  a  Federal  gim  registry 
would  provide  an  invaluable  tool  in  the 
investigation  of  all  violent  crimes.  As  I 
noted  earlier,  63  percent  of  all  criminal 
homicides  and  robberies,  and  23  percent 
of  all  aggravated  assaults  are  commit- 
ted with  guns.  If  these  weapons  could 
be  traced  immediately,  the  chances  of 
a  successful  investigation  are  greatly  im- 
proved. And  where  criminal  suspects  can 
be  shown  to  have  owned  a  weapon  of  the 
type  involved  in  the  crime,  the  case  for 
the  prosecution  would  be  measurably 
strengthened. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  effective 
investigation  is  an  important  means  of 
preventing  gun  crime.  A  would-be  of- 
fender may  well  be  deterred  from  fear 
of  siire  and  swift  arrest.  Moreover.  It  has 
been  ^own  that  persons  who  have  once 
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committed  violent  crime  are  those  most 
likely  to  commit  another.  A  central  com- 
puterized registry  not  only  would  lead 
to  identification  and  arrest  of  many  of- 
fenders who  now  escape  detection,  but 
would  assure  speedy  capture  of  offend- 

6r8.  ..       M 

other  reasons  for  the  necessity  of  a 
Federal  firearms  registry  are  as  follows: 
It  would  be  a  valuable  source  of  in- 
stant information  for  police  officers  who 
stop  suspicious  persons  in  stop-and-frisk 
situations;  in  a  matter  of  minutes  sus- 
pects   may    be    identified,    traced,    or 

It  would  supplement  Federal  and  State 
Ucensing  laws  by  identifying  persons  who 
possess  firearms  and  who.  therefore,  re- 
quire licenses,  or  who  no  longer  qualify 
for  a  license.  ^    . .  „, 

It  would  identify  large  concentrations 
of  arms  held  by  members  of  such  para- 
militory  and  extremist  groups  as  the  Ku 

KlUX  Kll^*^  M 

It  would  reduce  the  availability  of 
guns  to  criminals.  Even  if  the  Senate 
were  to  enact  a  long  gun  mail-order  ban, 
there  is  UtUe  to  prevent  a  criminal  from 
Obtaining  weapons  and  ammunition 
through  legitimate  commercial  chan- 
nels, but  it  is  highly  doubtful  that  a  crim- 
inal would  be  willing  to  purchase  weap- 
ons and  ammunition  openly  if  he  knew 
his  ownership  would  be  registered. 

It  is  evident  from  this  summary  tnai 
no  law-abiding  citizen  who  wishes  to 
have  a  firearm  would  be  barred  from  its 
purchase  under  this  biU,  which  is  pat- 
terned after  the  firearms  registration 
laws  of  other  clvUized  nations. 

Certainly,  firearms  registration  and  li- 
censing requirements  are  no  more  ob- 
jectionable, and  no  less  necessary  than 
motor  vehicle  registration  and  the  li- 
censing of  motor  vehicle  operators. 

The  amendment  is  clearly  an  eminent- 
ly reasonable  one  which  is,  at  the  same 
time,  simple  and  workable.  I  strongly 
urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  it. 

CASK    FO«    OPPOSITION    VntTOLDTD 

Arguments  raised  against  aU  of  these 
proposals— the  long  gun  mail-order  ban 
as  well  as  registration  and  Ucensing— 
have  centered  around  basically  three 
points.  None  of  them  stands  up  to  rea- 
soned analysis.  ».».-««< 

The  first  of  these  arguments  is  based 
on  the  second  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitiition— "The  right  of  the  people  to 
keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  in- 
fringed." However,  what  I  have  just  read 
is  only  the  second  half  of  the  second 
amendment.  The  full  amendment  reads: 

A  weU-regulated  militia,  being  neceaaary 
to  the  u>emlty  of  a  free  State,  the  rt^t  « 
the  iMwple  to  keep  and  be«  Arm*.  ehaU  not 
be  mfringe<l. 

Federal  courts  have  consistently  inter- 
preted this  amendment  as  referring  to  a 
coUective  right  rather  than  an  individual 
privUege.  The  UJ3.  Supreme  Court,  in 
1939.  ruled  that  the  right  to  bear  arms 
expressly  concerns  "the  preservation  or 
tiie     efficiency     of     a     weU-regulated 

militia." 

Another  argument  used  by  opponents 
of  gxm  legislation  is  that,  "Guns  don  t 
kill  people;  people  kill  people."  In  sup- 
port of  this  argument  it  is  pointed  out 
that  Inasmuch  as  automobiles  kill  three 


times  as  many  Americans  as  guns  each 
year  why  not  then  ban  automobiles? 

One  immediate  reply  is  that  automo- 
biles are  registered— why  not  guns? 

But  a  more  complete  answer  would  be. 
as  a  Detroit  police  commissioner  put  it: 

When  people  have  guns,  they  iise  them.  A 
wlfeleu  mad  at  her  husband  and  iMtead 
of  throwing  a  dish,  she  grabs  a  gun  and  kills 
him 


One  psychiatrist  pointed  out  that 
every  psychiatrist  who  has  treated  pa- 
tients was  thankful  that  gurw  were  not 
available  at  one  time  or  another  m  tne 
lives  of  their  patients. 

The  point  is,  that  nothing  else  can 
translate  a  fieeting  murderous  action 
more  efficiently  or  finally  than  a  gun. 

Opponents  also  have  argued  that  when 
guns  are  ouUawed,  only  outlaws  w^lj 
have  guns.  The  law-abiding  citizen  will 
be  left  defenseless,  while  the  criminal 
win  ignore  the  law  and  steal  a  gun,  as 
he  is  prone  to  do  in  any  case. 

In  fact,  however,  under  present  law  a 
criminal  usually  does  not  and  has  no 
need  to  steal  a  gun— when  it  is  so  ludi- 
crously easy  to  purchase  one  legiti- 
mately. A  1965  study  showed  that  nearly 
a  quarter  of  ttie  4.069  mall-order  guns 
shipped  by  two  Chicago  firms  went  to 
convicted  criminals.  In  New  Jersey,  one 
of  every  five  recipients  of  ma"-order 
flreanns  has  a  criminal  record.  And  in  a 
recent  Massachusetts  survey,  of  4.506 
guns  confiscated  from  criminals  only  six 

had  been  stolen.  

Many  of  our  Nation's  criminologists 
question  the  wisdom  of  aUowing  every 
citizen  to  own  a  firearm.  Partjcularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  crim- 
inal assaults  and  three-fourths  of  homi- 
cides result  from  quarrels  among  fam- 
Sm  orlriends.  As  a  UCLA  psychiatrist 
SitaS  out.  guns  not  only  fail  to  resolve 
aggression,  tiiey  actually  Projoke  it 

The  central  issue  posed  by  the  fire- 
arms control  legislation  we  are  now  con- 
ddering  is  not  whetiier  such  laws  can 
SSS  crime  and  save  Uves  We  taiow 
JEey  can.  Rattier,  the  issue  is  whether 
thrcongress  will  address  Itf"  <»  a  sit- 
uation existing  in  our  land  which  has 
rMched  crisis  proportions:  The  Nation  s 
J^SS  rVoJe.  and  however  colorful 
Lid  necessary  its  folkways  m^  have 
been  they  cannot  reasonably  be  con- 
Sd  Sid  have,  m  fact,  become  Intoter- 
^le  in  the  context  of  a  dense,  tenslon- 

*^^<2^who  quibble  about  the  incon- 
veSS^^f  r^tratton  and  licensing, 
toowing  many,  perhaps  thousands  ot 
SericEn  lives  are  at  stake,  ^nnot  be 
very  concerned  about  the  sanctity  of  Ufe 
or  about  the  high  incidence  of  crime  in 
thecoimtry.  »        x      ..*  f*,^ 

Those  who  raise  the  specter  of  the 
Government  disarming  law-abiding  dtl- 
zens  forcing  confiscation  of  weapons. 
S'then^bJecting  them  to  tyr^my 
have  no  faith  in  our  RepubUc  or  the  good 
S  and  integrity  of  tiie  American 
people.  _ 

SHOTJU)  HAVE  HIGHEST  PRIOBTTT 

Mr  President,  these  proposals— tough, 
comprehensive,  and  feasible-are  ^e 
very  measures  I  have  been  calling  for 
all  these  years. 


It  has  long  been  very  evident  to  me 
that  any  truly  effective  firearms  legisla- 
tion simply  must  cover  long  guns  as  well 
as  handguns,  provide  for  control  of  am- 
munition sales,  and  require  national 
licensing  and  registration. 

None  of  these  proposals  imposes  any 
inconvenience  whatsoever  on  hunters 
and  sportsmen.  They  do.  however,  frus- 
trate the  juvenUes.  the  Melons,  and  toe 
fugitives  who  can  today,  with  impumty 
and  anonymity,  buy  firearms  whenevCT 
and   in   whatever   quantity    they   may 

desire 

The  people  of  this  Nation  have  given 
the  Congress  a  very  clear  mandate  for 
the  immediate  enactment  of  precisely 
the  legislation  we  are  now  considering 

Two  public  opinion  polls  in  the  last 
2  years  underUne  this  fact  most  em- 

nhatlcally.  „         „ 

In  September  1966.  tiie  GaUup  poll  re- 
ported 68  percent  of  all  Americans 
favored  legislation  making  a  police  per- 
mit a  prerequisite  to  any  Arearm  pur- 
chase. The  Harris  poll  released  April  23. 
1968,  showed  that  public  support  of  such 
a  regulation  had  mounted  to  71  per- 
cent^neariy  three  out  of  every  four 
Americans  favoring  legislation  to  control 
the  sales  of  firearms  "such  as  making  all 
persons  register  all  gun  purchases  no 
matter  where  they  buy  them." 

Another  Harris  survey  in  June.  1968. 
showed  81  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, 4  out  of  5.  favor  registration  of  all 

Quite  signiflcantiy.  both  polls  indicated 
that  most  gunowners  themselves  support 
Federal  firearms  control,  including  r^- 
tratlon.  Gallup  reported  56  percent  of  all 
gunowners  favored  such  a  law;  Harris 
registered  support  by  a  better  than  2- 
to-1  margin.  65  percent  to  31  r^\^?}- 

The  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police,  representing  law-enforcement 
officers  from   across  the  Nation,  have 
overwhelmingly    endorsed    and    urgea 
adoption  of  a  strong  and  comprehen^ve 
law.  So  have  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion ;  the  National  Association  of  Citizens 
Crime  Commissions;  and  the  President  s 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  jmd 
Administration   of   Justice;    the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Civil  Disorders; 
the  Conference  of  Mayors;  organized  la- 
bor, and  the  Nation's  organized  bar.  The 
Senate    Commeree    Committee    held    2 
months  of  hearings  on  flreanns  control 
in  1963  and  1964.  The  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee  held  lengthy  hear- 
ings on  firearms  bUls  in  1963,  and  again 
in  1964,  1965.  1967.  and  1968. 

Enactment  of  any  one  or  even  all  or 
these  measures  would  not.  of  course,  pre- 
vent all  murders  for  all  time;  nor  would 
even  the  most  stringent  firearms  regida- 
tions   end    the    incidence   of    aU    other 

^  Th?senseless  killings  and  assaults  by 
firearms  now  plaguing  the  Nation  would, 
however,  most  assuredly  be  drasticaUy 
reduced.  Many  lives.  I  am  sure,  would  be 

The  ethic  upon  which  our  Republic  was 
founded  is  clear  in  rendering  the  life  or 
deaUi  of  any  one  of  its  citizens  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  significance.  Our  heri- 
tage of  the  sanctity  of  human  1"©-^™ 
transcendent  concern  for  the  Individ- 
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ual — ^permeates  th»  very  fabric  of  our 
national  existence 

Consonant  with  t  lis  ethic,  and  In  keep- 
ing with  ovu-  herlti  ge.  S.  3633,  the  Dodd 
amendments,  and  he  licensing  and  reg- 
istration amendme  nt,  should  be  enacted 
Into  law — and  It  ihould  be  done  with 
urgency  suid  with  e  cpedltion. 

Several  Senator!  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  At.  President,  may  I 
state  the  parllami  mtary  situation,  as  I 
understand  It? 

The  PRESroiNC  i  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  NebrasI  a  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  £  o  far  as  I  know— and 
I  should  like  to  ha  re  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  <  Jonnectlcut — the  re- 
mainder of  the  c(  mmlttee  amendments 
to  all  three  titles  c  t  the  bill  are  technical 
In  nature,  in  the  i  laln.  There  are  one  or 
two  of  substance,  but  they  are  not  dis- 
puted nor  controv(  rted.  We  are  prepared. 
I  believe — certain  y  I  am  prepared— to 
propose  a  unanlmc  us  consent  agreement, 
and  accordingly  '.  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, that-all  the  i  >maining  amendments 
be  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  con- 


text, as  to  that  part 
for   the   purpose  of 

President,  that  Is  en- 
to  me.  The  Senator 


sldered  as  orlglna: 
still  unconsidered 
amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr 
tlrely  satisfactory! 
from  Nebraska  ha  s  stated  the  situation 


accurately.  I  think 


we  can  dispose  of  the 
remaining  amendnlents.  There  is  no  con- 
tention about  then  \. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  n  quest  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska?  Ttie  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordere<  i. 

The  remaining  c<  immittee  amendments 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  a  re  as  follows : 

On  page  30,  at  t  te  beginning  of  line  5, 
strike  out  "(d)"  anq  Insert  "(g)";  in  line  6, 
after   the   word 


mi  nufacturer",   strike   out 


line,  after  the  word 
Insert  "an|  licensed  collector";  In 
word  "manufacturers," 
the  same  line,  after  the 
insert  "and  collectors";  In 
word  "manufacturer," 
he  same  line,  after  the 


"and"    In    the    Bam( 

"dealer, 

line    11,    after    the 

strike  out  "and";  In 

word    "dealers," 

line     18     after     the 

Strike  out  "or";  In 


word  "dealer."  Inser;  "or  collector";  in  line 


20,  after  the  word 
lector":    In  line  23 
facturer,"  strike  oui 
of  line  24,  Insert  "oi 


9.  after  the  word 
and  insert  "(c)":   li 


of  line  12,  strike  oui 
In  line  23.  after  the 
"•5.000"   and    Insert 


Insert  "ten":  In  the 
"both,"  insert  "and 
parole  as  the  Boan 
mine.";   on  paf;e  32 
"punishable"   strike 


"as  a  felony";  In  llni  i 
isbable".  strike  out 
term  exceeding  one 
felony";  In  line  25 
facturer,"  strike  out 


Ishable",  strike  out 
term  exceeding  one 
felony";  in  line  10 
Ishable",  strike  out 
term  exceeding  one 


'dealer".  Insert  "or  col- 
after   the  word  "manu- 
"or":   at  the  beginning 
collector";. 
On  page  31,  at  the  beginning  of  line  8, 
strike  out  "(e)"  ai^  Insert  "(b)";   in  line 
ctlon"  strike  out  "(b)" 
line  10,  after  the  word 


"the"  strike  out  "bui  Iness":  at  and  beginning 


•(f)."  and  Insert  "(1)"; 
word  "than",  strike  out 
$10,000";    In   line  24, 


after  the  word  "thai  t",  strike  out  "five"  and 


lame  line  after  the  word 

iball  become  eligible  for 

of  Parole  shall  deter- 

llne  2,  after  the  word 

out   "by    Imprisonment 


for  a   term  exceedli  g  one   year"  and   Insert 


4,  after  the  word  "pun- 

'by  imprisonment  for  a 

year"  and  Insert  "as  a 

after  the  word  "manu- 

'or";  on  page  33,  line  1, 

after  the  word  "dealer,"  insert  "or  licensed 

collector";   In  line  i .  after  the  word  "pun- 

'by  Imprisonment  for  a 

year"  and  Insert  "ta  a 

after   the   word    "pun- 

'by  Imprisonment  for  a 

year"  and  Insert  "a«  a 


felony";  on  page  36.  line  16,  after  the  word 
"regulations."  strike  out  "Tiolatlon  of  any 
provision  of  this  chapter,  or  rule  or  regula- 
tion promulgated  hereunder,  shall  be  groimds 
tor  revocation  by  the  Secretary,  upon  due 
notice  and  hearing,  of  any  license  issued 
hereunder.";  on  page  36,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  9,  change  the  section  number  from 
"4"  to  "103";  at  the  begmnlng  of  line  12, 
change  the  section  number  from  "5"  to 
"104";  after  line  21,  strike  out: 

"Sbc.  6.  The  table  of  contents  to  'Past  I. 
Canm'  of  title  18,  United  Stetss  Cods.  U 
amended  by  Inserting  after 

" '43.  False  personaUon 911' 

a  chapter  reference  as  follows: 

"•44.    Firearms 921'." 

on  page  37,  after  line  8,  strike  out: 

•'Sac.  7.  The  Federal  Firearms  Act  (62  Stat. 
1250.  16  U.8.C.  901-910),  as  amended.  Is  re- 
pealed." 

After  line  5,  strike  out: 

"Sbc.  S.  The  provlstona  of  this  tlUe  shall 
become  effective  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  its  enactment;  ex- 
cept that  repeal  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
shall  not  in  Itself  terminate  any  valid  li- 
cense issued  pursuant  to  that  Act  and  any 
such  license  shall  be  deemed  valid  until  It 
shall  expire  according  to  Its  terms  unless  It 
be  sooner  revoked  or  terminated  purusant 
to  applicable  provisions  of  law.^' 

After  line  13,  Insert: 

"Sec.  105.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  that  title  IV  of 
the  Onuilbus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  becomes  effective  as  provided  by 
section  907  of  such  Act." 

After  line  16.  Insert: 

"Sec.  106.  Section  907  of  the  Ommbus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
Is  amended  by  inserting  '(1)'  Immediately 
after  •except  that'  and  by  inserting  before 
the  period  a  comma  amd  the  following:  'and 
(2)  the  provisions  of  section  925(d)  of  title 
18,  umted  States  Code,  shall  become  effective 
on  August  1,  1968'." 

On  page  38,  after  line  2,  Insert  a  new  title, 
as  follows : 

•TITLE  n— MACHINE  GUNS,  DESTRUC- 
TIVE DEVICES,  AND  CERTAIN  OTHER 
FIREARMS 

"Sec.  201.  Chapter  53  of  the  Idtemal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  'Craftkx  53 — Macbinx  OrrNS,  Distbttctivx 
Devices,  and  Certain  Othex  Pibeabms 

"  'Subchapter  A.  Taxes. 
"  'Subchapter  B.  General  provisions  and  ex- 
emptions. 
"  'Subchapter  C.  Prohibited  acts. 
"  'Subchapter  D.  Penalties  and  forfeitures. 

"  'SOBCHAPm  A— TAZX8 

"  •Part  I.  Special  (occupational)  taxes. 
"  'Part  11.  Tax  on  transferring  firearms. 
"  'Part  HI.  Tax  on  making  firearms. 

"  'Part  I — Specioj  (occupational)  taxes 

"•Sec.  5801.  Tax. 

"  •Sec.  5802.  Registration  of  importers,  man- 
ufacturers, and  dealers. 
"•Sec.  5801.  Tax. 

••  'On  first  engaging  In  business  and  there- 
after on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  of 
each  year,  every  importer,  manufacturer, 
and  dealer  In  firearms  shall  pay  a  special 
(occupational)  tax  for  each  place  of  btisl- 
neas  at  the  following  rates: 

••  •  ( 1 )  Importebs — (SCX)  a  year  or  fraction 
thereof; 

••  '(2)  MANurACTOBZKS — $500  a  year  or  frac- 
tion thereof; 

"  '(3)  DKAI.KRS — $200  a  year  or  fraction 
thereof.  Except  an  Importer,  manufacturer, 
or  dealer  who  Imports,  manufactures,  or 
deals  In  only  weapons  classified  "as  any  other 
weapon"  under  section  5845(e),  shall  pay  a 
special  (occupational)  tax  for  each  place  of 
business  at  the  following  rates:   Importers. 


$26  a  year  or  fraction  thereof;  manufactur- 
ers, $26  a  year  or  fraction  thereof;  dealers. 
$10  a  year  or  fraction  thereof. 
••  •Sec.  6803.  Registration  of  Importers,  man- 
ufacturers, and  dealers. 

••  •On  first  engaging  In  business  and  there- 
after on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  of  each 
year,  each  Importer,  manufacturer,  and  deal- 
er In  firearms  shall  register  with  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  In  each  Internal  reve- 
nue district  in  which  such  business  Is  to  be 
carried  on,  his  name.  Including  any  trade 
name,  and  the  address  of  each  location  In 
the  district  where  he  will  conduct  such  busi- 
ness. Where  there  Is  a  change  during  the 
taxable  year  in  the  location  of,  or  the  trade 
name  used  in,  such  business,  the  Importer, 
manufacturer,  or  dealer  shall  file  an  appli- 
cation with  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  to 
amend  his  registration.  Firearms  operations 
of  an  Importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  may 
not  be  commenced  at  the  new  location  or 
under  a  new  trade  name  prior  to  approval  by 
the  Secretary  or  bis  delegate  of  the  applica- 
tion. 

"'Part  II — Tax  on  transferring  firearms 

"  'Sec.  5811.  Transfer  tax. 
••  •Sec.  5812.  Transfers. 
•'•Sec.  5811.  Transfer  tax. 

•••(a)  Rate. — There  shall  be  levied,  col- 
lected, and  paid  on  firearms  transferred  a 
tax  at  the  rate  of  $200  for  each  firearm 
transferred,  except  the  transfer  tax  on  any 
firearm  classified  as  any  other  weapon  under 
section  5845(e)  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $5  for 
each  such  firearm  transferred. 

"•(b)  Bt  Whom  PAm.— The  tax  Imposed 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
paid   by    the    transferor. 

"  '(c)  Payment. — The  tax  imposed  by  sub- 
section (a)   of  this  section  shall  be  payable 
by    the    appropriate   stamps   prescribed    for 
payment  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
••  •Sec.  5812.  Transfers. 

"'(a)  Application. — A  firearm  shall  not 
be  transferred  unless  (1)  the  transferor  of 
the  firearm  has  filed  with  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  a  written  application.  In  dupli- 
cate, for  the  transfer  and  registration  of  the 
firearm  to  the  transferee  on  the  application 
form  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate;  (2)  any  tax  payable  on  the  trans- 
fer Is  paid  as  evidenced  by  the  proper  stamp 
affixed  to  the  original  application  form;  (3) 
the  transferee  Is  Identified  In  the  application 
form  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe,  except 
that,  if  such  person  is  an  Individual,  the 
identification  must  Include  bis  fingerprints 
and  his  photograph:  (4)  the  transferor  of 
the  firearm  Is  Identified  In  the  application 
form  in  such  manner  as  the  Secr;tat7  or  bis 
delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe;  (6) 
the  firearm  is  Identified  in  the  application 
form  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  Ills 
delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe;  and 
(6)  the  application  form  shows  that  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  has  approved  the 
transfer  and  the  registration  of  the  firearm 
to  the  transferee.  Applications  shall  be  de- 
nied if  the  transfer,  receipt,  or  possession  of 
the  firearm  would  place  the  transferee  In 
violation  of  law  . 

"•(b)  Transteb  op  Possession. — The  trans- 
feree of  a  firearm  shall  not  take  poBsesslon 
of  the  firearm  unless  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  has  approved  the  transfer  and  regis- 
tration of  the  firearm  to  the  transferee  as 
required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"  'Part  III — Tax  on  making  firearms 
"  •Sec.  5821.  Making  tax. 
••  •Sec.  5822.  Making. 
••  'Sec.  5821.  Making  tax. 

•••(a)  Rate. — There  shall  be  levied,  col- 
lected, and  paid  upon  the  making  of  a  fire- 
arm a  tax  at  the  rate  of  $200  for  each  fire- 
arm made. 

••  •(b)  Bt  Whom  Paid. — The  tax  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid 
by  the  person  making  the  firearm. 
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••  '(c)  Patmknt.— The  tax  Imposed  by  sub- 
secUon  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  payable 
by  the  stamp  prescribed  for  payment  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
"Sec  5822.  Making. 

•'  'No  person  shall  make  a  firearm  unless  he 
has  (a)  filed  with  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate a  written  application,  in  duplicate,  to 
make  and  register  the  firearm  on  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate; 

(b)  paid  any  tax  payable  on  the  making 
and  such  payment  is  evidenced  by  the  proper 
stamp  affixed  to  the  original  application  form; 

(c)  identified  the  firearm  to  be  made  in  the 
application  form  in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe; (d)  Identified  himself  In  the  appUca- 
tlon  form  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe, 
except  that.  If  such  person  as  an  individual, 
the  Identification  must  Include  hU  JU^ge*;- 
prlnts  and  his  photograph;  and  (e)  obtained 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
to  make  and  register  the  firearm  and  the  ap- 
pUcatlon  form  shows  such  approval.  Applica- 
tions shall  be  denied  If  the  making  or  posses- 
sion of  the  firearm  would  place  the  person 
making  the  firearm  In  violation  of  law. 

"  -StlBCHAPrEE       B CENESAL       PROVISIONS       AND 

EXEMPTIONS 


••  •Part  I.  General  provlslonB. 
"  'Part  II.  Exemptions. 

"  'Part  I — General  provisions 
"  'Sec.  5841.  Registration  of  firearms. 
"  'Sec.  5842.  Identification  of  firearms. 
"  •Sec.  6843.  Records  and  returns. 
"  •Sec.  5844.  Inyjortatlon. 
"  'Sec.  5845.  Deflinltlons. 
••  •Sec.  5846.  Other  laws  aK>llcable. 
"  'Sec.  5847.  Effect  on  other  law. 
"  'Sec.  5848.  RestricUve  use  of  information. 
••  •Sec.  5849.  Citation  of  chapter. 
••  'Sec.  5841.  Registration  of  firearms. 

••  -(a)  Central  Reoistrt.— The  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  shall  mamtain  a  central  registry 
of  all  firearms  in  the  United  SUtes  which  are 
not  In  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of 
the  United  States.  This  registry  shall  be 
known  as  the  National  Firearms  Registration 
and  Transfer  Record.  The  registry  shall  in- 
clude—  _ 

"•(1)  Identification  of  the  firearm; 

"•(2)  date  of  registration;  and 

"'(3)  identification  and  address  of  person 
entitled  to  possession  of  the  firearm. 

"  '(b)  Bt  Whom  Registered. — Each  manu- 
facturer. Importer,  and  maker  shall  register 
each  firearm  he  manufactures,  imports,  or 
makes.  Each  firearm  transferred  shall  be 
registered  to  the  transferee  by  the  trans- 

"  '(c)  How  Registbied. — Each  manufactur- 
er shall  notify  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  of 
the  manufacture  o(  a  firearm  In  such  manner 
as  may  by  regulations  be  prescribed  and  such 
notification  shall  effect  the  registration  of 
the  firearm  required  by  this  section.  Each 
importer,  maker,  and  transferor  of  a  firearm 
shaU,  prior  to  Importing,  making,  or  trans- 
ferlng  a  firearm,  obtain  authorization  in 
such  manner  as  required  by  this  chapter  or 
regulations  issued  thereunder  to  Import, 
make,  or  transfer  the  firearm,  and  such  au- 
thorloaUon  shall  effect  the  registration  of  the 
firearm  required  Ijy  this  section. 

"'(d)  FiaEA«M  RaowreRkD  on  EnrcnvE 
Date  of  This  Act. — A  person  shown  as  pos- 
sessing a  firearm  by  the  records  maintained 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  pursuant 
to  the  National  Firearms  Act  in  force  on  the 
day  immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  National  Firearms  Act  of  1968  shall  be 
considered  to  have  registered  vmder  this  sec- 
tion the  firearms  In  his  possession  which  are 
disclosed  by  that  recwd  as  being  In  his  pos- 
session. 

•"(e)  Peoof  of  RaoisTaATioN.— a  person 
possessing  a  firearm  registered  as  required  by 
this  section  shaU  reUln  proof  of  registration 
which  ShaU  be  mode  aTallable  to  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  upon  request. 


'Sec.  5842.  Identification  of  firearms 
"'(a)  Identification  of  Firearms  Othkb 
Than  DESTmocnvE  Devices.— Each  manufac- 
turer and  importer  and  anyone  making  a 
firearm  shaU  Identify  each  firearm,  other 
than  a  destructive  device,  manufactured, 
imported,  or  made  by  a  serial  number  which 
may  not  be  readily  removed,  obliterated,  or 
altered,  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  im- 
porter or  maker,  and  such  other  Identifica- 
tion as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by 
regulations  prescribe. 

"•(b)  Firearms  Wfthout  Serial  Number. — 
Any  person  who  possesses  a  firearm,  other 
than  a  destructive  device,  which  does  not 
bear  the  serial  number  and  other  mforma- 
tion  required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  identify  the  firearm  with  a  serial 
number  assigned  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate  and  any  other  Information  the  Secre- 
tary   or    his    delegate    may    by    regulaUons 

prescribe.  _,_ 

"•(c)  Identification  of  Destructive  de- 
vice —Any  firearm  classified  as  a  destructive 
device  shall  be  identified  In  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regu- 
lations prescribe. 
"  'Sec.  5843.  Records  and  returns. 

"  'Importers,  manvifacturers,  and  dealers 
shall  keep  such  records  of,  and  render  such 
returns  in  relation  to,  the  importatton, 
manufacture,  making,  receipt,  and  sale,  or 
other  disposition,  of  firearms  as  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations 
prescribe. 
"  'Sec.  5844.  Importation. 

••  'No  firearm  shall  be  imported  or  brought 
into  the  United  States  or  any  territory  under 
its  control  or  jurisdiction  unless  the  im- 
porter esUbllshes.  under  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate,  that  the  firearm  to  be  imported  or 
brought  In  Is —  . 

"  '(1)  being  imported  or  brought  In  for  tne 
use  of  the  United  States  or  any  department, 
independent  establishment,  or  agency  there- 
of or  any  State  or  possession  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof;  or 

•"(2)  being  imported  or  brought  In  for 
scientific  or  research  purposes;  or 

"'(3)  being  Imported  or  brought  in  solely 
for  testing  or  use  as  a  model  by  a  registered 
manufacturer  or  solely  for  use  as  a  sample 
by  a  registered  Importer  or  registered  dealer; 
except  that,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  permit  the  conditional  importation  or 
bringing  in  of  a  firearm  for  examination  and 
testing  in  connection  with  classifying  the 
firearm. 

"  'Sec.  5845.  Definitions. 
"  'For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter — 
"•(ai      FiRKAOM. — ^The      term      "firearm" 
means    (1)    a   shotgun    having    a    barrel    or 
barreU  of  less  than  18  Inches  in  length:   (2) 
a  weapon  made  from  a  shotgun  if  such  weap- 
on as  modified  has  an  overall  length  of  less 
than  26  inches  or  a  barrel  or  barrels  of  less 
than  18  inches  in  length:    (3)   a  rifle  having 
a   barrel   or  barrels   of   less  than   16   inches 
In  length;    (4)   a  weapon  made  from  a  nfl.e 
If  such  weapon  as  modified  has  an  overall 
length  of  less  than  26  Inches  or  a  barrel  or 
barreU  of  less  than  16  Inches  In  length;   (5) 
any  other  weapon,  as  defined  in  subsection 
(e)-    (6)   a  machlnegun;   (7)  a  muffler  or  a 
silencer  for  any  firearm  whether  or  not  such 
firearm  is  Included  within  this  definition; 
and  (8)  a  destructive  device.  The  term  "fire- 
arm" ShaU  not  Include  an  anUque  firearm  or 
any  device  (other  than  a  machlnegun  or  de- 
structive device)    which,  although  designed 
as  a  weapon,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
finds  by  reason  of  the  date  of  Its  manufac- 
ture value,  design,  and  other  characterisUcs 
Is   primarily   a   coUectors   item   and   Is   not 
likely  to  be  used  as  a  weapon. 

"•(b)  Machinioun.— The  term  "machine- 
gun"  means  any  weapon  which  shoots,  is 
designed  to  shoot,  or  can  be  readily  restored 
to  shoot,  automatlcaUy  more  than  one  shot, 
without  manual  reloading,  by  a  single  func- 


tion of  the  trigger.  The  term  shall  also  in- 
clude the  frame  or  receiver  of  any  such 
weapon  any  combination  of  parts  designed 
and  intended  for  use  in  converting  a  weapon 
into  a  machlnegun.  and  any  combination  of 
parts  from  which  a  machlnegun  can  be  as- 
sembled If  such  parte  are  m  the  possession 
or  under  the  control  of  a  person. 

••'(c)    RIFLE.— The    term    •rifle"   means   a 
weapon  designed  or  redesigned,  made  or  re- 
made, and   intended  to  be  fired  from   the 
shoulder    and   designed   or   redesigned    and 
made  or  remade   to  use  the  energy  of  the 
explosive   in   a   fixed   cartridge   to   fire   only 
a  single  projectile  through  a  rified  bore  for 
each   smgle   pull   of   the   trigger,   and   shall 
include   any   such   weapon   which   may   be 
readily  restored  to  fire  a  fixed  cartridge.      ^_ 
"'(d)      shotgun.— The     term     "shotgim 
means  a  weapon  designed  or  redesigned,  made 
or  remade,  and  intended  to  be  fired  from  the 
shoulder   and   designed    or    redesigned   and 
made  or  remade  to  use  the  energy  of  the  ex- 
plosive   m    a    fixed    shotgun   shell    to    fire 
through  a  smooth  bore  either  a  number  of 
projectiles   (baU  shot)    or  a  single  proJectUe 
for  each  pull  of  the  trigger,  and  shall  in- 
clude any  such  weapon  which  may  be  readuy 
restored  to  fire  a  fixed  shotgun  shell. 

•  -(e)  ANY  Other  Weapon.— The  term  "any 
other  weapon"  means  any  weapon  or  device 
capable  of  being  concealed  on  the  person 
from  which  a  shot  can  be  discharged  through 
the  energy  of  an  explosive,  a  pistol  or  revolver 
having  a  barrel  with  a  smooth  bore  designed 
or  redesigned  to  fire  a  fixed  shotgun  shell, 
weapons  with  combination  shotgun  and  rifle 
barrels  12  Inches  or  more,  less  than  18  inches 
In  length,  from  which  only  a  single  dis- 
charge can  be  made  from  either  barrel  with- 
out manual  reloading,  and  shall  include  any 
such  weapon  which  may  be  readily  restored 
to  fire  Such  term  shall  not  Include  a  pistol 
or  a  revolver  having  a  rifled  bore,  or  rifled 
bores,  or  weapons  designed,  made,  or  in- 
tended to  be  fired  from  the  shoulder  and  not 
capable  of  firing  fixed  ammunition. 

"(f )  Destructive  Device. — The  term    de- 
strucUve  device"   means    (1)    any   explosive, 
incendiary,   or   poison   gas    (A)    bomb.    (B) 
grenade,    (C)     rocket    having    a    propellent 
charge  of  more  than  four  ounces,  (D)  missile 
having  an  explosive  or  Incendiary  charge  of 
more  than  one-quarter  oimce,   (E)   mine,  or 
(F)  similar  device;   (2)  any  type  of  weapon 
by   whatever   name   known   which   wlU,   or 
which  may  be  readUy  converted  to.  expel  a 
projoctue  by  the  action  of  an  explosive  or 
other    propellant.    the    barrel    or    barrels   of 
which   have   a   bore  of   more   than   one-hair 
inch  in  diameter,  except  a  shotgun  or  shot- 
gun Shell  which  the  SecreUry  or  his  delegate 
finds  Is  generaUy  recognized  as  particularly 
suitable  for  sporting  purposes;   and   (3)   any 
comblnaUon  of  parts  either  designed  or  in- 
tended for  use  in  converting  any  device  into 
a  destructive  device  as  defined  in  subpara- 
graphs (1)   and  (2)   and  from  which  a  de- 
structive device  may  be  readily  assembled. 
The  term  ••destructive  device"  shaU  not  In- 
clude any  device  which  is  neither  designed 
nor  redesigned   for   use  as  a  weapon;    any 
device,  although  orlglnaUy  designed  for  use 
as  a  weapon,  which  is  redesigned  for  use  as 
a     signaling,     pyrotechnic,     line     throwing, 
safety,   or  similar  device;   surplus  ordnance 
sold  loaned,  or  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
4684(2) ,  4685,  or  4686  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code;  or  any  other  device  which  the 
Secretary   of   the    Treasury   or   his   delegate 
finds  is  not  lUtely  to  be  used  as  a  weapon,  or 
Is  an  antique  or  is  a  rifle  which  the  owner 
Intends  to  use  solely  for  sporting  purposes. 
'•'(g)    Antique  Fthkarm. — The  term  "an- 
tique firearm"  means  any   firearm  not  de- 
signed or  redesigned  for  using  rim  fire  or  con- 
ventional center  fire  Ignition  with  fixed  am- 
munlUon  and  manufactured  In  or  before 
1898  (including  any  matchlock,  flintlock,  per- 
cussion cap,  or  similar  type  of  Ignition  sys- 
tem or  replica  thereof,  whether  actually  man- 
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afaoturad  before  or  i  fter  the  year  IMS)  and 
•lao  any  flrearm  u  itng  fixed  ammunition 
muiufactiiiwl  In  or  before  1808,  for  which 
•mmunltton  U  no  Imger  manufactured  In 
the  United  States  am  I  U  not  readily  available 
In  the  ordinary  cl  lannels  of  commercial 
trade. 

"'(h)  UNSxavxciAi ut  FncABM. — ^Tbe  term 
"uniervlceable  flrea-m"  meana  a  flrearm 
which  Is  Incapable  c  t  dlacharglng  a  shot  by 
ma«na  of  an  ezploalv  i  and  Incapable  of  being 
readUy  restored  to  a  Hrlng  condition. 

"  '(1)  Maks. — The  term  "make,"  and  the 
varloua  derivatives  <f  such  word,  shall  In- 
clude manufacturln ;  (other  than  by  one 
qualified  to  engage  n  such  business  under 
this  chapter) ,  puttln  {  together,  altering,  any 
combination  of  thea«  or  otherwise  producing 
•  firearm. 

•"(])  TKANsro.— T  lie  term  "transfer"  and 
the  varlouB  derlvatlvi  s  of  such  word,  shall  In- 
clude selling,  assigning,  pledging,  leasing, 
loaning,  giving  away,  or  otherwise  disposing 
at. 

"'(It)  I>KAi.m. — Tie  term  "dealer"  means 
any  person,  not  a  m.  tnufacturer  or  Importer, 
engMged.ln  the  buslaess  of  selling,  renting, 
leasing,  .or.  loaning  firearms  and  shall  In- 
clude pawnbrokers  vho  accept  firearms  as 
collateral  for  loans. 

"'(1)  IMPOSTEK.— The  term  "Importer" 
means  any  person  wh }  Is  engaged  In  the  busi- 
ness of  importing  or  :  )rlnging  Into  the  United 
SUtea. 

"■(m)  MAiruFACTTr  tsa. — ^Tbe  term  "manu- 
facturer" means  any  person  who  Is  engaged 
In  the  business  of  nii  nufacturlng  firearms. 

"  'Sec.  6840.  Other  aws  applicable. 

"'All  provisions  ol  law  relating  to  special 
taxes  Imposed  by  ch  ipter  61  and  to  engrav- 
ing, Issuance,  sale,  i  ccountablUty,  cancella- 
tion, and  dlstrlbutlo  i  of  stamps  for  tax  pay- 
ment shall.  Insofar  i  a  not  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  thj  i  chapter,  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  the  t  ixes  imposed  by  sections 
8801.  6811,  and  6821. 
"  'Sec.  6847.  Effect  o  i  other  laws. 

"'Nothing  In  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  ur  affecting  the  require* 
ments  of  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  ot  1964,  as  amen  led.  with  respect  to  the 
manufacture,  export  ttlon,  and  Importation 
of  arms,  ammunltlc  a,  and  Implements  of 
war. 
"  'Sec.  6848.  Restrict  ve  use  ot  Information. 

"'(a)  OxmatAi.  Rum. — No  Information  or 
evidence  obtained  fro  n  an  applloatton.  regis- 
tration, or  records  re  quired  to  be  submitted 
or  retained  by  a  nat  iral  person  In  order  to 
comply  with  any  pr  »vlaloin  of  thla  chi4>t«r 
or  regulations  Issuec  thereunder,  shall,  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  thla 
section,  be  used,  dl  'ectly  or  Indlreetly.  aa 
evidence  against  that  person  In  a  criminal 
proceeding  with  reap  wt  to  a  violation  of  law 
occurring  prior  to  o  concurrently  with  the 
filing  of  the  appllot  tlon  or  registration,  or 
the  compiling  of  th«  records  containing  the 
Information  or  evidence. 

"'(b)  PusNisHtNol  Falsi  ImoanATioirv-^ 
SubaeoUon  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  pre- 
clude the  xise  of  an  r  such  Information  or 
evidence  in  a  prosecu  Ion  or  other  action  un- 
der any  applicable  pi  >vl8lon  of  law  with  re- 
spect to  the  fumlshli  >g  of  false  Information. 
"  'Sec.  5849.  Citation  of  chapter. 

"  'This  chapter  ma  r  be  cited  aa  the  "Na- 
tional Firearms  Act"  and  any  referenoe  In 
any  other  provision  ft  law  to  the  "National 
Firearms  Act"  shall  pe  held  to  refer  to  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 

•"Part  n- -Sxemption$ 
"  'Sec.  6861.  Special     oooupatlonal)    tax   ez- 

emptli  >n. 
"  'Sec  685a.  Oeneral  nmafer  and  making  ex- 
empt! »n. 
"  'Sec.  5858.  Ezemptl<  >n    from    transfer   and 
maUig  tax  available  to  cer- 
govemmental     entlttea 


tain 


"  'Sec.  6864.  Sxportatton  at  flisaims  enrnpt 

from  transfer  tax. 
"'Sec. 5861.  Special   (oooupatttmal)    tax  ex- 
emption. 

"  '(a)  Brraimss  Wrra  Unttbd  Statbs. — Any 
perscHi  required  to  pay  special  (occupational) 
tax  under  section  6801  shall  be  relieved  from 
payment  of  that  tax  If  he  establishes  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  or  his  dalagate 
that  his  business  Is  conducted  exclusively 
with,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  United  States  or 
any  department,  independent  establlahmant. 
or  agency  thereof.  The  rww'iMaiy  or  hla  dale- 
gate  may  relieve  any  person  manufacturing 
firearms  for,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  United 
States  from  compliance  with  any  provision 
of  this  chapter  In  the  conduct  of  such  busl- 
nessl 

'"(b)  AmjCATioK. — The  exemption  pro- 
vided for  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  be  obtained  by  filing  with  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  an  application  on  such  form 
and  containing  such  Information  as  may  by 
regulations  be  prescribed.  The  exemptions 
must  thereafter  be  renewed  on  or  before 
July  1  of  each  year.  Approval  of  the  applica- 
tion by  the  Secretary  or  hla  delegate  shall 
entitle  the  applicant  to  the  exemptions 
stated  on  the  approved  application. 
"  'Sec.  5863.  Oeneral  transfer  and  making  tax 
exemption. 

"'(a)  TKanstd. — Any  firearm  may  be 
transferred  to  the  United  States  or  any  de- 
partment, independent  establishment,  or 
agency  thereof,  without  payment  of  the 
transfer  tax  Imposed  by  section  5811. 

"  '(b)  Makxno  ct  a  PnsoN  OTBn  Than  a 
QuAunxD  MAiTDrAcruKxa. — Any  firearm  may 
be  made  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  United 
states,  or  any  department.  Independent  es- 
tablishment, or  agency  thereof,  without  pay- 
ment of  the  making  tax  Imposed  by  section 
5881. 

"'(c)  Making  bt  a  QuAumD  MAirtrrAc- 
Tvaxa. — ^A  manufacturer  qualified  under  this 
chapter  to  engage  in  such  business  may  make 
the  type  of  firearm  which  he  Is  qualified  to 
manufacture  without  payment  of  the  making 
tax  Imposed  by  section  5821. 

"  *(d)  TtANsms  BxrwzxN  Spbcial  (Oocn- 
PATXOWAi.)  Taxfatxss. — A  flrearm  registered 
to  a  person  qualified  under  this  chapter  to 
engage  In  business  as  an  Importer,  manufac- 
turer, or  dealer  may  be  transferred  by  that 
person  without  i>ayment  of  the  transfer  tax 
Imposed  by  section  6811  to  any  other  person 
quallfled  under  this  chapter  to  manufacttire. 
Import,  or  deal  In  that  type  of  flrearm. 

"  '(e)  UifSBsncxABLX  FxaxsEii. — An  unserv- 
iceable flrearm  may  be  transferred  as  a  curio 
or  ornament  without  payment  of  the  transfer 
tax  Imposed  by  section  6811,  under  such 
requirements  as  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate may  by  regulations  prescribe. 

"'(f)  RiOBT  TO  EixicmoN. — ^No  flrearm 
may  be  transferred  or  made  exempt  from 
tax  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  un- 
less the  transfer  or  making  Is  pterformed 
pursuant  to  an  application  In  such  form  and 
manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
by  regulations  prescribe. 

"  'Sec.  5853.  Transfer  and  making  tax  exemp- 
tion available  to  certain  gov- 
ernmental entitles. 

"  '(a)  TkAMsrix. — A  firearm  may  be  trans- 
ferred without  the  payment  of  the  transfer 
tax  Imposed  by  section  6811  to  any  State. 
possession  of  the  United  States,  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  any  oflldal  police  or- 
ganization of  such  a  government  entity  en- 
gaged In  criminal  Investigations. 

"  '(b)  Makino. — A  firearm  may  be  made 
without  payment  of  the  making  tax  Imposed 
by  section  6831  by.  or  on  behalf  ot.  any 
State,  or  possession  of  the  United  States. 
any  polltleal  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  of- 
floUl  polloe  organisation  of  such  a  govern- 
ment entity  engaged  In  criminal  Investlga- 
tloos. 

"  '(o)  RxoHT  TO  gxsMFTiow. — ^No  firearm 
may  be  traasf  anad  or  made  exempt  from  tax 


under  this  section  unless  the  transfer  or  mak- 
ing la  performed  pursuant  to  an  application 
In  such  form  and  manner  aa  the  Secretary 
or  bis  delegate  may  by  regulations  prMcrlba. 
"  'Sec.  5864.  Exportation  of  flrearms  exempt 
from  transfer  tax. 
"  'A  flrearm  may  be  exported  without  pay- 
ment at  the  transfer  tax  imposed  imder  sec- 
tion 581 1  provided  that  proof  of  the  exporta- 
tion Is  furnished  In  such  form  and  manner 
as  the  Secretary  or  hla  delegate  may  by  regu- 
lations prescribe. 

"  'BUaCHAFTB  C PaomBtTSD  ACTS 

"  'See.  6801.  Prohibited  acts. 

"  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person — 

"  '(a)  to  engage  In  business  as  a  manu- 
faoturar  or  Importer  of,  or  dealer  In.  flre- 
arms without  having  paid  the  special  (occu- 
pational) tax  required  by  section  5801  for  bis 
business  or  having  registered  as  required  by 
section  5803;  or 

"  '(b)  to  receive  or  poasess  a  firearm  trans- 
ferred to  him  In  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter;  or 

"  '(c)  to  receive  or  possess  a  flrearm  made 
In  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
or 

"  '(d)  to  receive  or  possess  a  flrearm  which 
Is  not  registered  to  him  In  the  National  Fire- 
arms Registration  and  Transfer  Record;  or 

"  '(e)  to  transfer  a  flrearm  In  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  chi4>ter;  or 

"  '(f)  to  make  a  flrearm  In  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter;  or 

"  '(g)  to  obliterate,  remove,  change,  or  alter 
the  serial  number  or  other  Identlflcatlon  of 
a  flrearm  required  by  this  chapter;  or 

"  '(h)  to  receive  or  possess  a  flrearm  having 
the  serial  ntunber  or  other  identlflcatlon  re- 
quired by  this  chapter  obliterated,  removed, 
changed,  or  altered;  or 

"  '(1)  to  receive  or  possess  a  firearm  which 
is  not  Identified  by  a  serial  number  as  re- 
quired by  this  chapter;  or 

"  '(J)  to  transport,  deliver,  or  receive  any 
flrearm  In  Interstate  commerce  which  has 
not  been  registered  as  required  by  this  chap- 
ter; or 

"  '(k)  to  receive  or  possess  a  firearm  which 
has  been  Imported  or  brought  Into  the 
United  States  In  violation  of  section  6844;  or 

"  '(1)  to  make,  or  cause  the  making  of,  a 
false  entry  on  any  application,  return,  or 
record  required  by  this  chapter,  knowing  such 
entry  to  be  false. 

"  'STTBCHAFTKX    D^PSNALTIES    AKO    VOSFBITDXXS 

'•  'Sec.  6871.  Penalties. 
■  'Sec.  6873.  Forfeitures. 

'"Sec.  5871.  PenalUes. 

"  'Any  person  who  violates  or  falls  to  com- 
ply with  any  provision  of  this  chapter  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  be  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both,  and  shall  become  eligible  for 
parole  as  the  Board  of  Parole  shall  deter- 
mine. 
"  "Sec.  6872.  Forfeitures. 

'"(a)  Laws  Applicablx. — Any  firearm  In- 
volved In  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  shall  be  subject  to  seizure  and 
forfeiture,  and  (except  as  provided  tn  subsec- 
tion (b) )  all  the  provisions  of  internal  reve- 
nue laws  relating  to  searches,  seizures,  and 
forfeitures  of  unstamped  articles  are  ex- 
tended to  and  made  to  apply  to  the  articles 
taxed  under  this  chapter,  and  the  persons  to 
whom  this  chapter  applies. 

"  '(b)  Disposal. — In  the  case  of  the  forfei- 
ture of  any  firearm  by  reason  of  a  violation 
of  this  chapter,  no  notice  of  public  sale  shall 
be  required;  no  such  firearm  shall  be  sold  at 
public  sale;  if  such  flrearm  is  forfeited  for  a 
violation  of  this  chapter  and  there  Is  no  re- 
mission or  mitigation  of  forfeiture  thereof. 
It  shall  be  delivered  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  to  the  Administrator  of  Oeneral 
Services,  Oeneral  Services  Administration, 
who  may  order  such  firearm  destroyed  or  may 
sell  It  to  any  State,  or  possession,  or  political 
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subdivision  thereof,  or  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  or  hie  delegate,  may  authorize  Ito 
retention  for  official  vise  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, or  may  transfer  it  without  charge 
to  any  executive  department  or  independent 
establishment   of   the   Government   for   use 

"Sec.  203.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 301  of  this  title  shall  be  cited  as  the 
'National  Firearms  Act  of  1968.' 

"Sxc.  303.  (a)  SecUon  6107  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  Is  repealed. 

"(b)   The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
B    of   chapter    61    of   the    Internal   Revenue 
Code  Of  1964  is  amended  by  strtlclng  out: 
"  'Sec.  6107.  List  of  special  taxpayers  for  pub- 
lic inspection.' " 
"Sac    304.   Section   0800  of   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"  'Sec.  6806.  Occupational  tax  stamps. 

"  'Every  person  engaged  In  any  business, 
avocation,  or  employment,  who  Is  thereby 
made  liable  to  a  special  tax  (other  than  a 
special  tax  under  subchapter  B  of  chapter  36. 
under  subchapter  B  of  chapter  30,  or  xmder 
subtlUe  E)  shall  place  and  keep  conspicu- 
ously In  his  establishment  or  place  of  busi- 
ness all  stamps  denoting  payment  of  such 
specUl  tax."  ^  ^ 

"Ssc.  206.  Section  7373  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  ot  1954  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 


and  immunity  from  UablUty  during  any  such 
period,  as  the  Secretary  determines  wlU  con- 
tribute to  the  purposes  of  this  title." 

And  at  the  top  of  page  63,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"TITLE  in— AMENDUKNT  TO  THE  OMNI- 
BUS      CRIME       CONTROL      AND       SAFE 
STREETS  ACT  OF  1908 
"Sxc.  301.  SecUon  1203(c)  (2)  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1988  (Public  Law  90-351)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  '(2)  "felony"  means.  In  the  case  of  a  Fed- 
eral law.  an  offense  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  and.  In 
the  case  of  a  State  law,  an  offense  determined 
by  the  laws  of  such  State  to  be  a  felony.'." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


"  "Sxc.  7273.  Penalties  for  offenses  relaUng  to 
special  taxes. 
"  'Any  person  who  shall  fall  to  place  and 
keep  stamps  denoting  the  payment  of  the 
special  tax  as  provided  in  section  6806  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  (not  less  than  »10) 
equal  to  the  specUl  tax  for  which  hU  busi- 
ness rendered  him  liable,  unless  such  failure 
Is  shown  to  be  due  to  reasonable  cause.  If 
such  failure  to  comply  with  section  6806  Is 
through  willful  neglect  or  refusal,  then  the 
penalty  shall  be  double  the  amount  above 
prescribed.' 

"Sac.  206.  (a)  Section  6692  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  U  repealed. 

"(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  V  of 
subchapter  J  of  chapter  61  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out: 

"  •Sxc.  6092.  PenalUes  relating  to  posting  of 
special  tax  stamps.' 
"Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  201  of  this  Utle  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
following  the  month  In  which  It  Is  enacted. 
"(b)    Notwithstanding    the   provisions   of 
subsection    (a)    or   any   other   provision   of 
law,  any  person  possessing  a  firearm  as  de- 
fined m  section  6846(a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue  Code   of    1964    (as   amended    by   this 
tiUe)   which  Is  not  registered  to  him  In  the 
National  Firearms  Registration  and  Transfer 
Record  shall  register  each  firearm  so  pos- 
sessed with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate  In  such  form  and  manner  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  require  within 
the  thirty   days   Immediately   following   the 
effective  date  of  section  201  of  this  Act.  Such 
registrations  shall  become  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional  Firearms  Registration   and  Transfer 
Record   required   to   be   maintained   by   sec- 
tion 6841  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (as  amended  by  this  Utle).  No  Informa- 
tion or  evidence  required  to  be  submitted  or 
retained  by  a  natural  person  to  register  a 
firearm  under  this  section  shall  be  used,  di- 
rectly or  IndlrecUy,  as  evidence  against  such 
person  in  any  criminal  proceeding  with  re- 
spect to  a  prior  or  concurrent  violation  of 
law. 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
202  through  206  of  thU  tlUe  shaU  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after 
pubUcatlon  In  the  Federal  Register  of  his 
Intention  to  do  so.  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish such  periods  of  amnesty,  not  to  exceed 
ninety  days  In  the  case  of  any  single  period. 


A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  224.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  reha- 
bilitation of  the  Eklutna  project,  Alaska,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  444.  An  act  to  establish  the  Flaming 
Gorge  National  Recreation  Area  In  the  States 
of  Utah  and  Wyoming,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  1440.  An  act  to  Include  In  the  prohibi- 
tions contained  In  section  2314  of  tlUe  18, 
United  States  Code,  the  transportation  with 
unlawful  Intent  In  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  of  traveler's  checks  bearing  forged 
countersignatures; 

S.  1637.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  with  respect  to 
certain  provisions  applicable  to  condemna- 
tion proceedings; 

S.  2715.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  or 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purp>ose»; 
S.  3072.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entltied 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
Guam,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
November  4, 1963; 

S.  3182.  An  act  to  authorize  the  purchase, 
sale,  exchange,  mortgage,  and  long-term  leas- 
ing of  land  by  the  Swlnomlsh  Indian  Tribal 
Community,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3420.  An  act  to  authorize  a  per  capita 
distribution  of  $660  from  funds  arising  from 
a  judgment  In  favor  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Colvllle  Reservation; 

S.3678.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  a  condition  In  a  deed  con- 
veying certain  lands  to  the  South  Carolina 
State  Commission  of  Forestry  so  as  to  permit 
such  commission,  subject  to  a  certain  con- 
dition, to  exchange  such  lands; 

S.  3620.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Quechan  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Yuma 
Reservation,  Calif..  In  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission docket  No.  319,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  3621.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion Of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Muckleshoot  Tribe  of 
Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  08,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3671.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Dartmouth 
College; 

S.3687.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  a  condition  In  a  deed  convey- 
ing certain  lands  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3728.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  a  Judgment  In  favor  of 
the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  Tribes 


of  Indians  of  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  severally  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

S.  330.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain public  lands; 

S.698.  An  act  to  achieve  the  fullest  co- 
operation and  coordination  of  activities 
among  the  levels  of  government  In  order  to 
Improve  the  operation  of  our  federal  system 
In  an  Increasingly  complex  society,  to  Im- 
prove the  administration  of  granu-ln-ald  to 
the  States,  to  provide  for  periodic  congres- 
sional review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid.  to  per- 
mit provision  of  reimbursable  technical  serv- 
ices to  State  and  local  government,  to  estab- 
Ush  coordinated  intergovernmental  policy 
and  administration  of  grants  and  loans  for 
urban  development,  to  authorize  the  consoli- 
dation of  certain  grant-in-aid  programs,  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition,  use,  and  dispo- 
sition of  land  within  urban  areas  by  Federal 
agencies  In  conformity  with  local  govern- 
ment  programs,  to  establish  a  uniform  relo- 
cation assistance  policy,  to  establish  a  uni- 
form land  acquisition  policy  for  Federal  and 
federaUy  aided  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  . 

S.  1321.  An  act  to  establish  the  North  Cas- 
cades National  Park  and  Ross  Lake  and  Lake 
Chelan  National  Recreation  Areas,  to  desig- 
nate the  Pasayten  Wilderness,  and  to  modify 
the  Glacier  Peak  Wlldemees,  In  the  State  of 
Washlngto'i,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2751.  An  act  o  designate  the  Mount  Jef- 
ferson Wilderness,  WUlamette,  Deschutes, 
and  Mount  Hood  National  Forests,  In  the 
State  of  Oregon; 

S  3058  An  act  to  amend  the  Water  Ke- 
Bources  Planning  Act  to  revise  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  administering  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
S.  3227.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dlsposl- 
tiori  of  fimds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Southern  Palute  Nation 
of  Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Commission 
dockets  numbered  88,  330,  and  330-A,  and  for 
other  purposes;  ^  .     ,     ^. 

S  3379.  An  act  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Great  Swamp  National  WUdllfe 
Refuge,  Morris  County,  N.J.,  as  wilderness; 

and 

S.  3860.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1964. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  tS.  3030) 
to  amend  section  3  of  the  act  of  Novem- 
ber 2.  1966,  relating  to  the  development 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  fish 
protein  concentrate,  with  amendments, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 

the  Senate.  ^  .».  .  .w 

The  message  also  announced  that  tne 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (S.  119)  to  reserve  certain  pub- 
lic lands  for  a  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system,  to  provide  a  procedure  for 
adding  additional  public  lands  and  other 
lands  to  the  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, disagreed  to  by  the  Senate;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Aspinall, 
Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 
Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Saylor, 
Mr.  Skubitz.  and  Mr.  Kupferman  were 
appointed  roanagers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
17104)  to  extend  untU  July  15,  1969,  the 


27140 

suspension  of  duty  o  ti  electrodes  for  use 
In  producing  aluminum:  aaked  a  con- 
ference with  the  Ser  ite  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  louses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Bocos,  Mr.  Karstiw. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wlso  >nsln.  and  Mr.  Cur- 
tis were  appointed  n  lanagers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  dlsagree<  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  th(  bill  (HJl.  17324)  to 
extend  and  amend  t  le  Renegotiation  Act 
of  1951:  asked  a  nonference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disa  preeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon  and  that  Mr.  Mills, 
Mr  BooGS,  Mr.  Kai  stew.  Mr.  Byrhes  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Curtis  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  confer  snce. 

The  message  fur  .her  annoimoed  that 
the  House  had  dlsa  greed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senite  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
18037)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  tal  or.  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfaie,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  yrear  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  for  othe;  purposes:  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  J  Ir.  Plood,  Mr.  Natch- 
EH,  Mr.  Smith  of  towa,  Mr.  HuLt,  Mr. 
Casey,  Mr.  Mahcin,  Mr.  LAiai).  Mr. 
Michel.  Mr.  Shriv  *,  and  Mr.  Bow  were 
appomted  manage  s  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conf  nrence. 

The  message  als<  i  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  Jie  following  bills,  In 
which  it  reque8te4  the  concurrence  of 
the  Soiate 

tt>  authorize  the  estab 
National  Monu- 
norlda,  and  for  other 
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H.R.  551.  An  act 
Ushment  of  the 
ment  in  the  State 
purpoaes; 

HJt.  4680.  An   act 
December  22.  1938 
of    patents    lor 
title,  to  liberalize 
conveyance  of  the 
otber  purpoaee; 

HJi.  8781.  An  act 
tary    of    tbe    Interlo  r 
lands  in  Shasta  Cou4ty, 
purposes 

HJR.  10256.  An  act 
of  land  claims  by 
upon  accretion  or 
and  equitable  defeni  e 
sons  asserting  sucb 
Ject: 

HJl.  12962.  An  act 
tabllshment  of  a 
tory  and  Culture: 

HJl.  13099.  An  act 
Ushment  of  tbe  Carl 
Historic   Site   In   tb< 
Una.  and  for  other 

HJt.  14413.  An  act 
tlon  and  disposal  of 
mauga  and 
Park.  Ga.,  and  for 

HJl.  15460.   An   act 
(a)    (27)    (D)    of 
tlonallty  Act: 

HJl.  16176.  An  act 
fer,  conveyance.  1 
and  construction  on 
District  of  Columbl  a 
quarters  site  for  thi 
lean  States,  as  sites 
elgn  countries,  and 

HJR.  17273.   An   ac^ 
September  21,  1959 
latlng  to  tbe 
Band  of  Mission 

HJl.  17361.  An  act 
Ing  Of  medals  in 


.  to   amend  the   act  of 

i^latlng  to  the  Issuance 

held   under   colcr   of 

requirements  for  the 

4iilneral  estate,  and  for 


o  authorize  the  Secre- 
to  exchange  certain 
',  Calif.,  and  for  other 


to  render  the  assertion 

United  States  based 

avulsion  subject  to  legal 

»  to  which  private  per- 

clalms  would  be  sub- 


Cbattai  looga 
otier 


thi 


aimlvertary  of  the  founding  of  the  city  ot 
Memphis: 

H.R.  17609.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
Kenal,  Alaska,  Interests  of  the  United  States 
In  certain  lands; 

HJt.  17684.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  or 
August  9,  1956.  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  Puebloe  of 
CochlU,  Pojoaque.  Tesuque.  and  Zunl,  In  New 
Mexico; 

HJl.  17787.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore  In  the  SUte  of  Texas,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJt.  17864.  An  act  to  amend  titles  6,  10, 
and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  codUy  recent 
law,  and  to  Improve  the  Code: 

H.R.  17874.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
viding for  the  admission  of  the  SUte  of 
Alaska  Into  the  Union  In  order  to  extend  the 
time  for  the  filing  of  applications  for  the 
selection  of  certain  lands  by  such  SUte; 

HJl.  18100.  An  act  to  empower  poeui  In- 
spectors to  serve  warrants  and  subpenas  and 
to  make  arresU  without  warrant  for  cerUln 
offenses  against  the  United  SUtes; 

HJl  18333.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feaslbUlty 
and  deslrablUty  of  esUbllshlng  an  Upper 
Mississippi  Valley  National  Recreation  Area 
between  Wood  River,  lU.,  and  MlnneapoUs, 
Minn.,  and  for  other  purposes;  ^   „  .^  ^ 

H  R  18612.  An  act  to  enact  title  44,  United 
SUtes  Code,  "Public  Printing  and  Docu- 
menu."  codifying  the  general  and  perma- 
nent laws  relating  to  pubUc  printing  and 
documents; 

H.R.  18763.  An  act  to  authorize  preschool 
and  early  education  programs  for  handi- 
capped children; 

HJl.  18886.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments In  favor  of  the  Seminole  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma  in  dockets  Nos.  160  and  248  of 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

HJl.  19186.  An  act  to  amend  title  6,  umted 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
overtime  and  standby  pay  to  certain  per- 
sonnel employed  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 


to  provide  for  the  e«- 
isslon  on  Negro  Hls- 


Coi  nml 


.  to  authorize  the  esUb- 

1  landburg  Home  National 

SUte  of  North  Caro- 

pikrposes; 


o  authorize  tbe  acqulsl- 

«rUln  lands  at  Chlcka- 

NaUonal  Mmury 

purposes; 

to  amend  section  101 

Immigration  and  Na- 


to  authorize  tbe  trans- 
and  Improvement  of, 
certain  property  In  the 
i,    for    use   as   a   head- 
Organization  of  Amer- 
for  govemmente  of  tor- 
por other  purposes; 
:  to  amend  the  act  of 
EpubUc  Law  86-339)  re- 
I  Reaerva  Uon  of  the  Agua  OaUente 
Indians: 

__    to  provide  for  the  strlk- 
coolmemoratlon  of  tbe  ISOtb 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enroUed  bUl  (S.  3566)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  with  re- 
spect to  the  definition  of  "supplemental 
air  transportation."  and  for  other 
purposes.     ^^^^^^^^^^ 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED  OR  PLACED 
ON  THE  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated: 

HJl.  551.  An  act  to  authorize  the  eeUb- 
Ushment  of  the  Blscayne  National  Monu- 
ment in  the  SUte  of  Florida,  and  for  other 

purposes:  ^      ^    . 

HJl.  4630.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  oi 
December  22,  1928,  relating  to  the  Issuance  of 
patenU  for  lands  held  vmder  color  of  Utle, 
to  liberalize  the  reqiUremenU  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  mineral  estate,  and  for  other 

purposes; 

H.R.  8781.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Inunor  to  exchange  certain  lands 
m  ShasU  County,  Calif.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HJl.  10356.  An  act  to  render  the  assertion 
of  land  claims  by  the  United  SUtes  based 
upon  accreUon  or  avulsion  subject  to  legal 
and  equlUble  defense  to  which  prlvaU  per- 
sons asserting  such  claims  would  be  sub- 
ject; 


HJl.  130B9.  An  act  to  authorize  the  esUb- 
Ushment  of  the  Carl  Sandburg  Home  Na- 
tional HUtorlc  81U  In  the  SUU  of  North 
Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  14413.  An  act  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion and  disposal  of  certain  lands  at  Chlcka- 
mauga  and  ChatUnooga  National  Mmury 
Park.  Qa.,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR  17273.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
Sepumber  21.  1969  (Public  Law  86-339) 
relating  to  the  Reservation  of  the  Agua  Ca- 
llente  Band  of  Mission  Indians; 

HJl.  17684.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9,  1965,  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  puebloe  of 
Oochltl.  Pojoaque.  Tesuque,  and  Zunl,  In 
New    Mexico: 

HR.  17787.  An  act  to  authorize  tbe  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore  In  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  17874.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
viding for  the  admission  of  the  SUU  of 
Alaska  Into  the  Union  in  order  to  extend  the 
time  for  the  filing  of  applications  for  the  se- 
lection of  certain  lands  by  such  State; 

H.R.  18333.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  esUbllshtog  an  Upper 
Mississippi  Valley  National  Recreation  Area 
between  Wood  River,  111.,  and  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HR.  18885.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
menU  In  favor  of  the  Seminole  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma  In  dockeU  Nos.  150  and  248  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  CommltUe  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  12962.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Commission  on  Negro  His- 
tory and  Culture;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

HJl.  15450.  An  act  to  amend  section  101 
(a)  (27)  (D)  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Natlon- 
aUty  Act: 

HJl.  17864.  An  act  to  amend  tlUes  6,  10, 
and  37.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  codify  recent 
law,  and  to  improve  the  Code; 

HJl.  18100.  An  act  to  empower  postal  m- 
spectors  to  serve  warranU  and  subpenas  and 
to  make  arresU  without  warrant  for  certata 
offenses  against  the  Umted  SUtes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  and 

H.R.  18612.  An  act  to  enact  title  44.  United 
SUtes  Code.  "Public  Printing  and  Docu- 
ments", codifying  the  general  and  ijermanent 
laws  relating  to  public  printing  and  docu- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  16176.  An  act  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer, conveyance,  lease,  and  improvement  of, 
and  construction  on,  cerUIn  property  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  tise  as  a  headquar- 
ters site  for  the  OrganlzaUon  of  American 
States,  as  sites  for  governments  of  foreign 
countries,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
CommltUe  on  Foreign  Relations. 

HJl.  17361.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  city  of 
Memphis:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HJl.  17609.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
Kenal,  Alaska,  Intaresta  of  the  United  SUtes 
In  cerUIn  land;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

HJl.  19136.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
overtime  and  sUndby  pay  to  certain  person- 
nel employed  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  AJii. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vhrginla.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
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stands  in  recess  untU  10  o'clock  tomor- 

™Th?°raESiDINa  OPPICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

GUN  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

of  the  bUl  (S.  3633)  to  amend  UUe  18. 

United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  b^ter 

control  of  the  Interstate  traffic  ha  flre- 

The  PRESIDINa  GPnCER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  me  10  mha- 
utes  on  the  blU? 

Mr  HRU8KA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr".  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  heretofore  spoken  on  this  bill,  ana 
I  should  like  to  make  a  few  observations 

The  gun  control  controversy  Is  really 
one  of  the  big  city  issues  before  our 
people.  Proposed  gun  control  legidation 
represents  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
America  is  now  70  percent  urbanized.  It 
is  a  recognition  that  practices  respecting 
firearms  which  have  been  traditional  in 
a  more  rxiral  America  must  now  be  made 
compatible  with  extensive  city  and  sub- 
urban living  which  provide  so  many  more 
(«>porunltles  for  crime  and  violence  in 
which  firearms  are  important  elements. 
I  beUeve  that  gun  legislation,  includ- 
ing registration  and  Ucensing  under  the 
very  practical  provisions  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate  by  amendment,  represents 
the  best  compromise  between  our  urban 
and  rural  interests  in  respect  of  gun 
control.  It  will  give  some  measure  of  pro- 
tection in  the  clUes  but  will  not  In  any 
way  interfere  with  or  levy  any  charge 
upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  use  of  fire- 
arms by  hunters  and  sportsmen. 

The  bill  which  we  have  before  us  today 
is  a  modest  one  when  we  consider  it  to 
Ught  of  the  enormous  need  for  legislation 
which  has  been  demonstrated  during  the 
7  years  to  which  the  Senate  Juvenile 
DeltoQuency  Subcommittee  has  been  con- 
ducting its  tovestigation.  For  2  of  those 
years,  I  was  a  member  of  the  subrom- 
mlttee.  and  I  am  personally  f  amUlar  with 
much  of  the  evidence  and  testimony 
which  has  been  compUed.  I  have  said 
time  and  agato  to  speeches  on  this  floor 
that  strict,  comprehensive  gun  contirrt 
legislation  was  needed  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Senate  has  been  given  a  second 
chance  this  year  to  enact  it— even  though 
the  circumstances  which  propeUed  tWs 
issue  to  national  attention  once  agam 

are  so  tragic.  

The  last  time  we  considered  gun  legis- 
lation—as one  titie  of  the  Safe  Streete 
and  Crime  Control  Acfr-*n  effort;  was 
made  to  prohibit  the  maU-order  sale  of 
all  guns  on  the  shnple  theory  that  some 
control  was  necessary  to  keep  these  lethal 
weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  Juveniles, 
criminals,  and  the  mentally  ill.  Then,  we 
achieved  only  a  partial  victory  banmng 
handguns  from  the  mails.  Stace  that  thne 
a   massive    surge    of   pubUc   opinion- 
aroused  by  the  senseless  and  violent  as- 
sassinations  of   my   coUeague  Senator 
Robert  P.  Kennedy,  and  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.— has  found  voice  and 
made  its  Impact  felt  in  the  Congress.  Any 
Senator  whose  maU  on  this  subject  is 


simUar  to  mtoe— and  I  received  more 
than  100.000  letters  favoring  gun  regis- 
tration durtog  the  month  of  June  alone— 
knows  ttiat  the  people  want  this  law. 
Legislators  should  not  be  deceived  by  the 
organized  efforte  of   a  special  toterest 
group  whose  real  tofluence  has,  to  the 
last  few  months,  been  heavily  discounted. 
In  the  last  2  days,  many  have  spoken 
on  the  proposed  committee  amendments 
which,  to  my  judgment,  would  severely 
weaken  the  bill.  I  am  already  recorded 
against  two— the  Ucensed  collector  and 
the      ammunition      amendments— and 
today    I  shall  vote  against  one  other. 
The  committee  amendment  lowering 
the  Federal  standards  for  licensed  deal- 
ers would  create  a  significant  loophole 
for  those  wlshtag  to  purchase  guns  out- 
side the  scope  of  this  law.  Removing  the 
requirement  that  appUcants  for  licenses 
must  operate  a  bustoess  premises  and 
substituting  his  own  statement  of  mtent 
for  a  judgment  by  the  Secretary  of  ms 
likelihood  of  engaging  in  business  wUl 
make  it  possible  for  thousands  to  obtain 
guns  intended,  by  Congress,  to  be  avaU- 
able  only  to  bona  fide  dealers.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  licenses  are  already  issued 
annuaUy  and  the  Treasury  Department 
estimates  that  20  percent  of  these  so  to 
persons,  not  engaged  in  the  firearms  busi- 
ness, who  obtato  licenses  to  avoid  re- 
strictions imposed  on  other  citizens.  This 
loophole  should  be  closed,  if  possible,  not 
broadened  as  the  committee  amendment 
would  do.  ,,  ,  , 

On  the  merite  of  the  bill  itself,  I  favor 
the  strongest  possible  control  of  these 
lethal  weapons.  I  wlU  vote  for  a  ban  on 
mall-order  sale  of  long  gvms  and  I,  wlU 
strongly  support  the  addition  of  gun  reg- 
istration and  licensing  to  the  provisions 
of  the  committee  bill. 

I  have  spoken  at  length  on  a  number 
of  occasions  on  the  merite  of  this  legis- 
lation but  there  is  one  ftoal  potot  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  today.  As  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  I  have  grown  In- 
creastogly  conscious  of  the  charge  made 
by  opponente  of  gun  control  legislation, 
that  my  State— which  has  a  strong  gxm 
control  law— has  the  highest  crime  rate 
to  the  Nation.  This  is  simply  not  factually 
correct  and  Ite  impUcations  are  grossly 
misleadtog.  In  fact,  our  law  covers  only 
concealable  weapons,  requiring  a  license 
for  their  possession— except  to  New  York 
City  which,  beginning  1  month  ago,  cov- 
ered long  guns  also.  So  the  New  York  law 
is  not  as  strong  as  this  proposal  now 
before  us.  ,      „    w 

Second,  States  surrounding  New  York 
do  not  have  as  effective  gun  control  laws, 
which  makes  New  York  enforcement 
most  difficult. 

And  finally,  to  spite  of  these  two  hand- 
icaps, which  a  good  Federal  law  would 
cure.  New  York's  crime  rate  is  not  hlgn 
at  aU  when  compared  with  that  of  otiier 
densely  populated  jurisdictions.  In  New 
York  City,  for  example.  25  percent  of  all 
murders  to  a  recent  year  were  committed 
vrtth  guns:  in  DaUas  and  Phoenix— where 
there  are  no  gun  control  laws— the  fig- 
ures were  72  percent  and  65.9  percent  re- 
spectively for  the  same  year.  NationaUy. 
about  80  percent  of  all  murders  are  com- 
mitted with  guns.  And.  of  the  10  largest 
cities  to  the  Nation.  New  York,  which  has 
the  largest  population,  and  the  strictest 


gun  control  legislation,  has  the  fifth  low- 
est assault  rate,  the  third  lowest  murder 
rate,  and  the  lowest  robbery  rate. 

These  facts,  obtatoed  from  the  FBI's 
Uniform  Crime  Statistics  Report,  are 
compelling.  They  show  that  strong  legis- 
lation has  a  significant  lmi>act  on  the 
rate  of  violent  crime,  and  Is  the  first  step 
which  must  be  taken  by  those  who  cry 
for  a  return  to  law  and  order  in  this 
land.  Votes  on  this  bill  may  well  prove 
to  be  a  clear  indicaUon  of  the  totentions 
of  those  who  have  made  this  slogan  the 
base  of  the  1968  election  campaign. 

It  is  not  easy  to  be  for  effective  gun 
control  legislation  even  to  New  York.  I 
just  received  word  that  a  local  gxm  con- 
trol lobby  to  the  mid-Hudson  Valley,  lo- 
cated m  Saugerties.  N.Y.,  has  opened  a 
campaign  "to  beat  jAvrrs,"  as  they  say, 
because  of  my  stand  in  favor  of  effective 
gun  control  legislation.  They  are  adver- 
tising the  fact  that  they  want  sports- 
men "to  help  dump  jAvrrs,"  as  they  say. 
To  cite  a  littie  example  which  may  be 
iUumtoattog  to  Members  of  the  Senate, 
the  name  of  any  new  Senator  would  have 
far  less  power  than  the  name  of  Jacob 
jAviTs  with  12  years'  seniority.  We  must 
center  our  interest  on  the  political  tiger 
in  order  to  dramatize  the  effectiveness 
of  an  aroused  citizenry.  And  we  do  have 
an  aroused  citizenry  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  I  have  recounted  the  number  of 
letters  I  have  received. 

I  have  no  rancor  about  this  attack. 
There  is  nothtog  to  the  legislation,  to- 
cluding  the  registration  and  licensing 
provisions  contatoed  to  the  bill  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsI, 
which  to  any  way  jeopardizes  the  toter- 
est of  or  coste  any  money  for  a  legitimate 
sportsman  who  is  toterested  to  target 
shoottog  or  to  owntog  or  carrytog  a  gun. 
a  rifle,  a  shotgun,  or  even  a  pistol. 

The  only  effort  sought  to  be  made  to 
the  bill  is  to  come  abreast  of  the  dangers 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time  oc- 
casioned by  the  enormous  sea  of  weapons 
in  which  we  swim.  The  traffic  to  these 
weapons  is  completely  imregulated  and 
uncontroUed.  It  Is  high  time  that  to  this 
urbanized  society  there  be,  to  my  judg- 
ment, at  least  a  minimal  amount  of  regis- 
tration and  licensing  provisions  and  pro- 
hibition on  toterstate  shipment. 

I  make  an  analogy  with  the  automo- 
bile license  which  also  involves  a  lethal 
weapon.  There  is,  of  course,  a  difference 
in  the  cost  factor. 

I  shall  support  in  every  way  tlie  legis- 
lation as  amended  by  the  perttoent  pro- 
visions of  the  measure  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  ..    ,^, 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 

yieldtog  to  me. 

AlCZNDMENT   NO.  »SS 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  958,  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated.  ,.^.,^      _.  „ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment.  *   t  »«v 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  fmther  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  waived,  and  that 
the  amendment  be  printed  In  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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The  amendment, 
In  the  Record,  \b 
10.  add  the 

TITLB    IV — VaX 
COMMISSION  OP 
VIOLENCB 


ordered  to  be  printed 
6n  page  62,  after  line 
followtig  new  title: 

PIRKARMS    IN    THE 
CKRTAIN  CRIMES  OF 


Ol' 


I  af 


Sic.  401.  (a)  Part 
Code,    la    amended    by 
after  obapt«r  116  tb< 

"Chaptb  lie.— Use  <  r 

MISSION  OF  CSKTAI;  r 


punishment  provided 


der  thla  section  by 
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title  18,  United  states 

adding   Immediately 

following  new  cbapter: 

Pnuuts  IN  mm  Com- 

CailMS  or  VIOLKNCK 


"3401.  Uee  of  fireaririB  In  the  commlaslon  of 

certain  ciimea  of  vlplence. 
"3403.  Definitions, 
"i  3401.  Use  of  fireanfaa  In  the  commlaslon  of 
certain  crli  les  of  violence 

"Whoever,  while  engaged  In  the  commis- 
sion of  any  offense  «  hlch  Is  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence piinlshable  un  ler  this  title.  Is  armed 
with  any  firearm,  i4ay  in  addition  to  the 


for  the  crime  be  pun- 


ished by  Imprlsonme)  it  for  an  indeterminate 
number  of  years  up  t }  life,  as  determined  by 
the  court.  Upon  a  sul  sequent  conviction  un- 


the  same   person,   not- 


wlthstai^ftlng  any  otl  er  provision  of  law,  the 
court  sh^U.not  suspe  ad  the  sentence  of  such 
person  or  give  him  i  probationary  sentence. 
"f  3403.  Definitions 

"As  used  m  this  ch  ipter — 

"  'Crime  of  vlolene  '  means  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing crimes  or  an  tttempt  to  commit  any 
of  the  following  crlnes:  murder:  voluntary 
manslaughter:  Pres!  dentlal  assassination, 
kidnaping,  and  assai  it:  killing  certain  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  United  States; 
rape;  kidnaping;  assa  ilt  with  intent  to  kill, 
rob,  rape,  or  poison;  issault  with  a  danger- 
out  weapon;  robbery:  burglary:  theft;  rack- 
eteering; extortion;  ai  d  arson. 

"  'Plrearm'  means  ai  ly  weapon  (Including  a 
starter  gun)  which  will  or  Is  designed  to  or 
may  readily  be  conver  ed  to  expel  a  projectile 
by  the  action  of  an  c  iploelve;  the  frame  or 
receiver  of  any  such  v  eaix>n;  or  any  firearm 
muffler  or  firearms  sll  »ncer;  or  any  destuc- 
tlve  device. 

"  'Destructive  device  means  any  explosive. 
Incendiary,  or  poison  gas  bomb,  grenade, 
mine,  rocket,  missile,  ve  similar  device;  and 
includes  any  type  of  weapon  which  will  or 
Is  designed  to  or  ma;  readily  be  converted 
to  expel  a  projectile  b  '  the  action  of  any  ex- 
plosive and  having  any  barrel  with  a  bore 
of  one-half  inch  or  m<  re  In  diameter." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  ]  art  I  of  title  18,  United 
States   Code,   Is   ameided   by  inserting  im- 


mediately before  the 
lug: 

"118.  Use  of  firearms 
certain  crimes 


Blr 


cospo  nsor 


Mr.  TYDINQS 
unanimous  consent 
be  listed  as  a 
ment  offered  by  the 
rado. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection.  It  is  so 

Mr.  DOMINICK. 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING 
ator  from  Colorado 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK 
come  the  support 
Maryland.  The 
ment    are    Senators 
BSBLE.  Cannon, 
Hruska,  Jordan  of 
Mdndt,  Mukpht, 

The  amendment 
penalty  up  to  life  Inj 
vldual  who  I5  armel 
flreann  while  engagqd 
Of  vlolenoe 


oi  dered. 

llr 


last  item  the  follow- 
in  the  commission  of 
of  violence 2401". 


President,  I  ask 

that  my  name  may 

of  the  amend- 

Senator  from  Colo- 


OPPICER.  Without 
!red. 
.  President.  I  yield 


DPPICER.  The  Sen- 
is  recognized  for  10 

]fr, 


cospc  nsors 


CUR'  IS, 


.  President.  I  wel- 

the  Senator  from 

of  my  amend- 

a1.lott.    bxnnett, 

Fannin.  Hanskn. 

Idaho.  McGoviRN. 

and  Ttdinob. 

provides  an  added 

prison  for  an  Indl- 

wlth  any  type  of 

In  a  Federal  crime 


T(  iwn 


The  language  of  the  amendment  Is 
Identical  to  S.  3681  which  I  Introduced 
earlier  this  year.  I  offer  it  again  today 
with  bipartisan  cosponsorshlp. 

Several  alternatives  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  the  90th  Congress  regarding 
penalties  for  criminal  use  of  a  firearm. 
However,  there  Is  one  characteristic 
which  sets  my  amendment  apart  and 
makes  It  unique.  It  is  based  on  the  same 
formula,  insofar  as  practicable,  as  that 
approved  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by 
the  President  Just  9  months  ago  as  part 
of  the  omnibus  crime  law  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  amendment, 
any  person  who  is  convicted  of  commit- 
ting or  attempting  to  commit  Federal 
crimes  of  violence,  as  defined  in  the 
amendment  while  armed  with  a  firearm 
may  first,  in  addition  to  the  punishment 
for  the  crime,  be  punished  by  Imprison- 
ment for  an  indeterminate  number  of 
years  up  to  life,  as  determined  by  the 
court:  and  second.  If  convicted  more 
than  once,  be  precluded  from  receiving  a 
suspended  or  probationary  sentence. 

There  was  no  similar  provision  in  the 
national  crime  bill  signed  into  law  in 
June  of  this  year.  There  is  no  similar  pro- 
vision In  the  pending  bill. 

I  believe  enactment  of  such  measures 
In  conjunction  with  effective  enforce- 
ment and  widespread  dissemination  of 
the  knowledge  of  their  utilization  will  do 
more  to  curtail  gun  crimes  than  any  of 
the  proposals  before  the  Senate. 

We  have  t>een  dealing  in  the  pending 
bill  with  problems  in  connection  with  in- 
terstate sale  of  guns.  However,  my 
amendment  Is  not  designed  to  get  at  the 
gim  itself  but  to  get  at  the  man  who  is 
using  it  in  Federal  crimes  of  violence  ; 
because,  after  all.  It  Is  the  fellow  who 
pulls  the  trigger  which  really  determines 
what  the  crime  level  is  going  to  be,  and 
it  is  that  person  we  should  l>e.  deterring. 

There  are  other  factors  which  substan- 
tiate the  commonsense  of  the  approach 
taken  In  this  amendment. 

No  new  crime  would  be  created.  Pen- 
alties have  Just  been  Increased  when  one 
particular  element — a  gun — is  presented 
in  the  perpetration  of  the  enumerated 
crimes.  As  a  result,  there  would  be  no 
additional  strain  on  already  overt>ur- 
dened  courts. 

The  provision  could  go  into  effect  Im- 
mediately upon  passage,  without  any  lag 
time  while  enforcement  procedures  are 
created. 

And.  most  Important,  it  would  give  a 
clear  mandate  to  the  P^deral  courts  of 
this  country  to  deal  more  severely  wlOi 
criminals  who  use  or  carry  firearms. 


The  amendment  specifies  the  offenses 
which  are  to  be  considered  crimes  of  vio- 
lence. Instead  of  extending  to  "any  fel- 
ony" as  some  proposals  have  done.  My 
reason  for  this  Is  twofold.  First,  it  is  the 
procedure  used  in  the  new  District  of 
Columbia  crime  law,  and  second,  it  Is 
apparently  the  preference  of  enforce- 
ment personnel.  A  memo  prepared  by  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  during  the  drafting  of 
my  amendment  contains  the  following 
statements: 

According  to  Mr.  Marvin  Helter,  the  Justice 
Department's  specialist  on  federal  criminal 
Jurisdiction,  It  is  highly  desirable,  in  draft- 
ing a  measure  such  as  the  one  you  contem- 
plate, to  be  specific  about  the  Title  18  offenses 
to  which  It  Is  desired  that  the  act  would 
apply. 

All  of  the  serious  crimes  of  a  violent 
nature  are  included  as  well  as  racketeer- 
ing which  involves  many  elements  of 
both  violence  and  lack  of  violence.  Let 
me  read  them  as  listed  in  the  amend- 
ment: murder;  voluntary  manslaughter; 
presidential  assassination,  kidnaping, 
and  assault;  killing  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States;  rape; 
kidnaping;  assault  with  Intent  to  kill, 
rob,  rape,  or  poison;  assault  with  a  dan- 
gerous weapon ;  robbery;  burglary;  theft; 
racketeering;  extortion;  and  arson. 

"Firearm"  Is  defined  with  the  same 
definition  as  in  the  pending  bill  and  In- 
cludes any  type  of  firearm. 

This,  I  submit  Is  the  better  approach, 
because  it  selectively  applies  greater 
penalties  to  those  crimes  in  which  fire- 
arms are  most  extensively  used  and  In 
which  if  firearms  were  not  used,  the 
crimes  would  be  much  more  difficult  to 
execute.  These  are  the  crimes  in  which 
the  life  of  the  victim  is  most  In  danger. 

Existing  Federal  law  containing  spe- 
cial penalties  for  use  of  a  firearm  In 
crime  Is  quite  limited.  There  are  only  six 
Instances  in  title  18.  the  title  of  the 
United  States  Code  dealing  with  crimes 
and  criminal  procedure.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ricoro  at 
this  point  a  table  of  these  sections. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

Tkx  Librart  or  Congress, 
Washington.  D.C.,  June  25, 198$. 
To:  Honorable  Pxxxa  H.  Dokinick. 
From:    Education  and  Public  Welfare  Divi- 
sion. 

Subject:    Special  penalties  provided  under 
Title  18,  U.S.  Code,  for  the  use  of  fire- 
arms or  other  deadly  weapons  In  com- 
mission of  crimes. 
Under  title  18.  special  penalties  are  pro- 
vided for  the  foUowing: 


Section  of  till*  IS 


Imprisonmmt  tnd/or  liiw 


Othar 


111  (isutttt  upon  U.S.  officW) Up  to  10  yt»n  and/or  up  to  $10,000 

112  (ttsault  upon  foreign  official) do 

113c  (assault  tn  maritime  or  territorial  jurisdiction) Up  to  S  years  and^r  up  to  $1,000 

2113d  (roMtnt  bank) Up  to  2S  yaan  ind/or  up  to  $10.000 

2231  (resistanca  to  iMat  surch  or  seizura) Up  to  10  ytars  and/or  up  to  $10,000 

3611  (eommiasJon  of  felony  wHh  firaarm) Immadiato  confiiea- 

tton. 


OIKER  TITLE  II  OFFENSES  REUTINS  TO  FIREARMS 


Fine 


Imprlsonmant 

1792  fcarryint  firearm  into  Federal  penal  or  correctional  Institution)--  Up  to  10  years 

2277  (cairylnidanfleratts  weapon  aboard  vassal  wittKMtpannisaion)..  Uptolyasf Upto$1.000- 


OOter 
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The  wording  employwl  to  d««»^^.  ^« 
weapons  coverwi  in  each  section  U  as  foUows. 

actions  111  and  113:  "deadly  or  dangerous 
weapon". 

Section  113(c) :  "dangerous  weapon  - 

Section  2n8(d):   "dangerous  weapon  or 

:'**S^tlon     2231:     "deadly     or     dangerous 

'''s^Uon  3611:  "nrearms  and  ammunition". 

section  1762:  '  firearms,  weapon,  explosive, 
or  any  lethal  or  poisonous  gas.  or  any  other 
wbllunM  or  thlSg  designed  to  kill,  injure, 
or  disable  any  officer.  .  .  ."  

Section  22T7:  "dangerous  weapon,  inswu- 
B«^  or  device,  or  any  dynamite,  nltro- 
glycwlne,  or  other  explosive  article  or  com- 

P*»^*"  Dick  Mxnakxr. 


Mr.  DOMINICX.  They  are  sectiMi 
111— assault  upon  U.S.  official— section 
112— assault  upon  foreign  official — sec- 
tion 113(c)— assault  in  maritime  or  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction— section  2113(d)  — 
robbing  bank-and  section  223  l-^slst- 
ance  to  legal  search  or  seizure.  Section 
3611  is  different  in  that  it  aUows  the 
court  to  order  confiscation  of  a  firearm 
used  by  the  criminal  once  he  is  con- 
victed. 

To  that  list  should  also  be  added  sec- 
tion 2114   regarding   postal   and  other 

My  amendment  would  not  repeal  these 
provisions  nor  would  it  diminish  their 
effectiveness.  While  the  terminology 
varies,  in  general  it  may  be  said  that 
each  of  these  sections  covers  any  dan- 
gerous or  deadly  weapon.  On  the  oOier 
hand,  my  amendment  covers  only  fire- 
arms. As  such,  it  Is  not  Intended  to  de- 
tract from  these  existing  sections,  but  it 
would  be  avaUable,  if  the  prosecutor  and 
the  court  desired,  for  the  purpose  of 
stronger  penalties  in  those  cases  where 
firearms  were  involved. 

Within  the  debate  over  stiffer  sen- 
tences, some  have  argued  for  mandatory 
minimum  fixed  terms  without  regard  to 
the  circumstances.  Another  possiblUty  is 
what  has  sometimes  been  called  the  pure 
form  of  the  indeterminate  sentence— a 
sentttxce  for  a  term  without  a  minimum 
or  maximum,  with  release  depending 
upon  rehabUitaUon.  I  am  not  agaUist 
these  but  I  have  some  reservations  as  to 
whether  either  is  as  effective  or  as  strong 
as  the  formula  In  my  amendment.  I*t  me 
explain  why. 

Mandatory  sentencing  was  examined 
by  a  task  force  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice.  It  said  this: 
Because  of  the  need  to  deter  potential 
otrenders  and   to  Isolate  dangerous  P««?=« 
from   the   community,   it  is   necessary   that 
long  prison  sentences  be  avaUable  for  those 
who  have  committed  the  most  serious  of- 
fenses or  lor  those  who  are  Ukely  to  commit 
further  crtmee.   Mandatory  sentences,   how- 
ever   prevent  the  courts  from  basing  their 
sentences  on  the  relative  importance  of  these 
factors  m  each  case.  Judges  and  prosecutors 
often  regard  punishment  by  long  mandatory 
terms  as  unreasonably  harsh,  and  they  Me 
faced  with  the  dUemma  of  adhering  to  the 
statutory  reqtiirement  of  avoiding  it  to  pro- 
duce reaults  that  seem  to  be  Just  in  mdi- 
vldual  cases.  ... 

Then  U  persuasive  evidence  of  nonen- 
forcement  of  these  mandatory  sentendng 
provisions  by  the  courts  and  prosecutors.  For 
example,  where  certain  offenses  carry  long 
maadatory  prison  terms,  prosecutors  ire- 


quenUy  reduce  the  charge  to  a  lesser  offenw. 
11  the  defendant  agrees  to  plead  guilty.  ..  . 
By  denyUig  adequate  sentencing  discre- 
tion to  the  courts,  the  legUlatures  have  un- 
intentionally increased  the  bargaining  power 
of  the  prosecutor  In  plea  negotiations.  .  .  . 

A  dim  View  of  mandatory  minimum 
fixed  sentences  was  also  taken  by  an- 
other commission— the  President  s  Com- 
mlssKKi  on  crime  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. After  an  analysis  of  sentencing 
practices  in  the  District,  the  Commission 
concluded: 

Until  reUable  and  detailed  data  are  gath- 
ered the  Commission  cautions  against  in- 
sufflcienUy  informed  responses  to  reP«r<»  o* 
rising  crime,  which  assume  unproved  re- 
lationships between  sentence  severity  and 
and  flexibility  of  the  courts  and  correctional 
authorities  to  deal  with  convicted  oflendeis. 
Unfortunately,  such  responses  mask  the 
need  for  experimentation  with  new  sentenc- 
ing alternatives  and  methods  in  the  light  of 
current  knowledge  In  the  fields  of  correc- 
tion and  the  behavioral  sciences 


Indeterminate  sentencing,  in  its  many 
forms  is  another  matter.  It  preserves 
discretion  and  flexibility  for  the  courte 
and  correctional  authorities  to  deal  with 
each  case  as  the  circiunstances  may  re- 
quire. In  1958.  Congress  authorized  Fed- 
eral courts  to  impose  a  hybrid  form  of 
Indeterminate  sentence  within  the  limits 
of  the  provisions  of  each  substantive  of- 
fense. 18  UB.C.  4208.  It  was  only  a 
limited  beginning,  but  it  was  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  merits  of  Indeterminate  sen- 
tencing patterns. 

I  said  before  that  I  wanted  to  be  sure 
we  provide  swift  punishment  for  gim 
crimes.  I  also  said  I  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve my  amendment  would  result  in  a 
stronger  sentencing  structure  than  man- 
datory fixed  minimums.  Let  me  empha- 
size, therefore,  the  concluding  lines  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  1958  act, 
when  Congress  began  to  enter  the  field  of 
Indeterminate   sentencing.   The   report 

said: 

Testimony  submitted  at  the  hearing  on 
this  legislation  disclosed  that  terms  served 
under  indeterminate  sentences  average 
longer  than  do  terms  under  the  fixed  system 


The  formula  which  we  approved  as 
the  new  law  for  the  Nation's  Capital, 
and  wlUch  is  contained  in  my  amend- 
ment, is  a  reasonable  compromise.  It 
encompasses  elements  both  indetermi- 
nate and  mandatory. 

My  amendment  fits  nicely  into  the 
framework  authorized  by  the  1958  act, 
18  United  States  Code  4208.  That  act 
covered  offenses  punishable  by  a  term 
exceeding  1  year.  Under  Its  terms,  the 
Federal  court  may,  within  the  limits  set 
by  the  substantive  offense,  fix  a  mini- 
mum and  maximum  term  with  the  mini- 
mum not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
maximum.  Alternatively,  it  may  fix  the 
maximum  term  to  be  served  within  those 
limits  without  setting  a  minimum  term 
and  vest  the  parole  board  with  discre- 
tion to  release  the  oCEender  at  the  proper 

*^^t'  the  same  time,  the  formula  in  my 
amendment  has  a  mandatory  aspect.  If 
the  prosecutor  brings  an  action  against  a 
repeat  offender  and  he  is  convicted,  it 
is  mandatory  that  the  criminal  go  to 
Drison  The  court  could  not  suspend  nis 
sentence  or  give  him  a  probationary  sen- 
tence. _ 


This  new  formula  strengthens  law  en- 
forcement, but  it  maintolns  the  needed 
flexibility  and  discretion  in  the  sentenc- 
ing process.  It  overcomes  the  principal 
objection  to  mandatory  sentencing — the 
rigidity  which  does  not  allow  individual 
cases  to  be  judged  solely  on  the  merits. 
Under  the  form  and  substance  of  con- 
gressional policy  set  forth,  it  permits 
Federal  Judges  to  sentence  more  In  ac- 
cord with  the  relative  merits  of  each  Of- 
fender, In  terms  of  record,  type  of  of- 
fense, degree  of  magnitude  of  harm  to 
victim,  and  other  related  factors. 

I  recognize  the  need,  as  do  the  Ameri- 
can people,  for  Improved  enforcement  of 
existing  laws.  I  also  recognize  the  need 
for  obtaining  solid  convictions  of  crim- 
inals. The  changes  we  recently  made  in 
Supreme  Court  decisions  on  the  admissi- 
bility of  confessions  and  other  evldenco 
may  help.  But  I  also  recognize  the  need 
for  stamping  out  violence  by  dlrecttag 
our  efforts  at  those  who  perpetrate  it. 
My  amendment  would  do  that. 

The  majority  of  crimes  are.  of  course. 
State  crimes,  so  the  impact  of  my  amend- 
ment would  be  limited  in  the  sense  of 
number  of  convictions  imder  its  terms. 
But  by  limiting  its  application  to  Fed- 
eral crimes— and  Federal  crimes  which 
are  enumerated— we  respect  and  pre- 
serve the  traditional  separation  between 

state  and  Federal  jurisdiction  over  law 
enforcement. 

By  Its  enactment.  Congress  can  make 
It  clear  to  every  potential  criminal  in 
America  who  contemplates  using  a  gim 
in  crime  that  he  runs  the  risk  of  im- 
prisonment for  life. 

By  its  enactment,  we  can  stress  to  State 
and  local  legislative  bodies  the  deslr- 
abiUty  of  theh:  enacting  similar  meas- 
lU^S.  ^^      . 

We  recently  took  this  step  for  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  L«t  us  now 
do  it  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  asked  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton]  to  request  unanimous  consent 
to  have  his  name  added  as  a  cosponsor 

of  this  amendment.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  this 
is  a  good  amendment.  I  think  it  should 
be  agreed  to.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  his  work  and  for  hav- 
ing offered  it.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  co- 
sponsor  it,  but  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
amendment.  I  think  It  is  a  good  amend- 
ment and  I  know  of  no  opposition  to  it. 
Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  wlU 

the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.        ^ 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  nave 
a  similar  amendment  which  I  had  pro- 
posed to  bring  up  later  In  the  debate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
name  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Do  Senators  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  their  tune? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
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Mr.  DODD.  I  yl  ild  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDDi  O  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  jrieU  ed  back,  the  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Col<  rado. 

The  amendmen :  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURPHY  lubsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  1  liavc  oosponsored  amend- 
ment No.  958.  Intr  tduced  by  my  able  col- 
leagues from  Colo  udo  which  allows,  but 
does  not  require  li  creased  sentences,  the 
length  being  left  to  the  court's  discre- 
tion, for  those  pen  ons  convicted  of  com- 
mitting a  felony  '  irhile  using  or  having 
a  firearm  in  their  possession. 

I  strongly  suppc  rt  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment,  beeaise  I  believe  it  speaks 
directly  to  the  pioblem  which  we  are 
trying  to  solve  by  oiur  consideration  of 
firearms  legislatioi  i  today. 

Our  intent  obvlo  isly  is  to  take  gims  out 
of  the  hands  of  ci  Iminals.  I  think  there 
is  little  doubt  but  that  the  eCtective  en- 
forcement of  an  ai  lendment  such  as  that 
proposer  "by  Sena  ors  Allott  and  Doic- 
iNicK  will  make  every  criminal  and 
would-be  crimlna .  think  twice  before 
using  or  even  carr;  ing  a  firearm. 

However,  Mr.  P  ^sident,  that  amend- 
ment, as  it  is  draft  id,  does  leave  an  open- 
ing which  I  woul«  hope  the  courts  will 
see  fit  to  close.  It  states  that  the  court 
may  increase  the  sentence  of  the  con- 
victed criminal,  b\  it  it  does  not  say  that 
the  court  must  d<  so.  I  think  the  court 
should  do  its  uta  ost  so  as  to  keep  this 
provision  from  bei  og  an  empty  threat. 

Now.  Mr.  Presid  snt,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  a  vote  of  412  to  11,  In- 
cluded in  its  gun  legislation  a  provision 
which  will  require  the  court  to  sentence 
any  person  commi  ;ting  any  felony,  as  de- 
fined by  this  act,  ^  rhile  using  or  carrying 
a  firearm  to  ar  additional  1  to  10 
years'  imprisonment.  For  the  second  of- 
fense of  such  a  n«m«  it  will  require  the 
term  of  imprison]  aent  range  between  5 
and  25  years.  In  :  teither  case  can  there 
exist  a  possibility  of  a  suspended  sen- 
tence, probation,  >r  consideration  being 
given  to  the  sentjnce  running  concur- 
rently with  any  «rm  of  incarceration 
imposed  for  the  oc  mmisslon  of  the  origi- 
nal felony. 

Mr.  President,  [  believe  the  amend- 
ment we  are  cor  sidering  will  allow  a 
greater  degree  of  :  lexibility  for  the  court 
to  utilize  its  Just  discretion  in  relation 
to  the  facts  peculic  r  to  the  individual  case 
involved.  I  think  ts  passage  is  essential 
If  we  are  truly  c<ncemed  with  the  In- 
crease in  the  crin  e  rate,  the  number  of 
felonies  which  hav  i  been  committed  with 
firearms  and  have  resulted  in  deaths  and 
injuries,  and  the  need  for  a  peaceful 
society. 

Mr.  DOMINICKJ.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  f  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  tl  e  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  I  ask  unaniiious  consent  that  the 
time  be  equally  charged  against  both 
sides  under  the  bi  1. 

The  PRESIDDi  a  OFFICER.  Without 


lay  on  the  table  was 


objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDDia  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticm,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    971 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  971  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

'  The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  32.  line  19.  insert  "(1)"  Immedi- 
ately after  "(a) ". 

On  page  32.  between  lines  24  and  25.  In- 
sert the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  transportation, 
shipment,  or  receipt  by  members  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty 
outside  the  United  States  or  clubs  recognized 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  whose  entire 
membership  Is  compoeed  of  such  members, 
of  a  firearm  or  ammunition  generally  recog- 
nized as  ptartlcularly  suitable  for  sporting 
purposes  and  Intended  for  the  personal  use 
of  any  such  member  or  club. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  transportation, 
shipment,  receipt,  or  Importation  Into  the 
United  States  to  the  place  of  residence  of 
any  member  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  on  active  duty  outside  the  United 
States  (or  to  the  place  of  residence  of  any 
member  of  the  United  States  V™^  Forces 
who  has  been  on  active  duty  outside  the 
United  States  within  the  sixty-day  period 
Immediately  prior  to  such  transportation, 
shipment,  receipt,  or  importation)  of  any 
firearm  or  ammunition  which  is  (A)  gen- 
erally recognized  as  particularly  suitable  for 
sporting  purposes,  or  determined  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  be  a  type  of  firearm 
normally  classified  as  a  war  souvenir,  and 
(B)  intended  for  the  personal  use  of  such 
member. 

"(4)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "United 
States'  means  each  of  the  Several  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  study  of 
the  bill  before  us  and  of  the  recently 
passed  House  bill  indicates  that  passage 
of  this  legislation  in  Its  present  form 
could  create  an  inadvertent,  unintended, 
and  substantial  hardship  on  many  mem- 
bers of  our  Armed  Forces  serving  abroad. 
Many  of  our  overseas  servicemen  have 
through  the  years  availed  themselves  of 
local  opportunities  to  hunt  or  to  partici- 
pate in  the  sports  of  trap  and  skeet  shoot- 
ing, often  imder  the  active  encourage- 
ment of  ofScially  sponsored  rod  and  gim 
clubs  or  their  equivalent.  A  careful  read- 
ing of  the  proposed  legislation  indicates 
that  neither  the  overseas  rod  and  gun 
clubs  or  the  servicemen  themselves  would 
be  permitted  to  purchase  firearms  direct- 
ly from  the  traditional  U.S.  manufac- 
turers. Perhaps  servicemen  would  not  be 


able  to  mall  or  ship  their  personally 
owned  firearms  home  when  circum- 
stances of  their  duty  made  further  use 
or  possession  overseas  impracticable  or 
impossible. 

Although  at  first  glance  this  may  ap- 
pear to  be  an  insignificant  problem,  it 
is  not.  From  reliable  Industry  sources  I 
have  learned  that  current  annual  sales 
are  totaling  about  65,000  long  gims 
alone.  About  65  percent  of  these  sales 
are  handled  by  post  exchanges,  about 
25  percent  through  military  rod  and 
gim  clubs,  and  the  remaining  10  per- 
cent are  sold  on  ships  at  sea. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  intent 
of  Congress  to  penalize  the  participa- 
tion of  our  servicemen  abroad  in  legiti- 
mate sporting  activities,  or  to  make  it 
imduly  difficult  for  them  to  acquire  from 
home  or  send  home  personal  sporting 
firearms.  Accordingly,  I  urge  and  move 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
the  Senator  to  know  that  I  am  a  great 
sympathy  and  enthusiastically  support 
the  amendment. 

However.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  considered  the  possibility  of 
including  the  non-service-connected  per- 
sonnel of  the  United  States  who  are  In 
many  areas  all  over  the  world.  Many  of 
these  people  are  in  the  Middle  East  in- 
volved In  oil  operations,  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, in  AID  programs,  and  in  Africa.  They 
have  the  same  problem  as  service  per- 
sonnel. The  only  difference  is  that  one 
Individual  Is  there  because  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  military  and  the  other  indi- 
vidual is  there  because  of  the  need  or  be- 
cause of  choice. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  is  already  an 
exemption  for  Government  ofBclals  sta- 
tioned abroad.  How  far  that  exemption 
goes  down  in  the  echelon  I  do  not  know, 
but,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  is  suCBcient  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  in  that  area. 

At  this  point  I  would  not  want  to  con- 
fuse the  matter  by  writing  something  In 
general  language  which  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  police  elaborating  on  who  would 
and  who  would  not  be  eligible.  I  would 
prefer  at  this  point  to  iiave  amendment 
No.  971  agreed  to  and  to  rely  on  the 
exemption  accorded  Government  officials 
stationed  abroad. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  not  talking  about 
Government  officials,  necessarily.  I  am 
talking  about  nongoverrunent  personnel, 
private  individuals. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Persons  in  private 
employment? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Frankly,  that  had  not 
reached  the  attention  of  this  Senator. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  some  thoughts  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  IX>DD.  Frran  what  I  have  been  able 
to  hear,  there  is  nothing  that  we  should 
do  in  that  regard.  If  we  keep  opening 
the  door  we  will  render  this  bill  a  nullity. 
Now,  we  would  go  from  those  serving  in 
the  Armed  Forces  to  those  serving  abroad, 
not  even  working  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
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Mr  MURPHY.  I  understand  that  about 
2  million  Americans  live  abroad,  yet  pay 
their  taxes  here.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
opening  the  door  to  them  but  rather  a 
qu^on  of  not  closing  the  door  on  them 
xmintentionally. 

I  am  sure  that  the  proponents  of  the 
blU,  certainly  myself,  do  not  want  to 
penalize  anyone  except  potential  law- 
breakers. I  see  no  reason  why  Americaii 
citizens  who  live  abroad  should  be  penal- 
ized. If  they  have  penalties  placed  upon 
them,  then  it  should  apply  to  our  Armed 
Forces  as  weU.  I  beUeve  that  we  divide 
too  much.  In  writing  Federal  law.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  make  it  as  all-inclu- 
sive as  possible.  I  simply  do  not  like  to 
see  2  million  people— if  that  is  the  right 
figure— completely  forgotten.  There  are 
already  too  many  forgotten  people  In  this 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
are  forgotten. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Neglected  then,  let  us 

say. 

Mr.  DODD.  What  is  that? 
Mr  MURPHY.  They  may  not  be  for- 
gotten but  they  are  neglected  in  our 
considerations.  ^v,  *  t 

Mr  DODD.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  I 
understand  the  Senator.  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  be  talking  about  American 
citizens  living  abroad  who  are  working. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Living  abroad  for  any 
purpose. 

Mr.  DODD.  All  right. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  As  long  as  they  are 
there  for  a  legitimate  purpose. 

Mr  DODD.  And  the  Senator  wants 
them  exempted  from  the  regulations 
which  will  be  imposed  on  every  other 
American?  ,   ^^ 

Mr  MURPHY.  I  merely  ask  the  ques- 
tion of  my  distinguished  colleague,  as  to 
whether  that  had  been  considered.  I 
take  it  from  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  it  had  not  been  con- 
sidered and  had  not  been  thought  of. 

Mr  DODD.  This  would  involve  a  tre- 
mendous burden  upon  law  enforcement 
officials.  ., 

Mr   MURPHY.  There  is  no  question 

about  it.  The  entire  bUl  would  do  this. 

Mr    DODD.  Why  add  more?  If  it  is 

already  involved.  I  do  not  know  why  we 

should  add  more. 

Mr  MURPHY.  The  amount  of  involve- 
ment is  certainly  proper  consideration. 
I  think  it  is  an  improper  thing,  where 
the  rights  of  individuals  are  concerned, 
to  measure  them  by  saying  that  «  it  is 
too  much,  let  us  forget  them.  I  do  not 
agree  with  that.  I  beUeve  that  regardless 
of  how  much  trouble  it  may  be.  if  we 
are   writing   legislation   which   will   be 
equitable  and  proper  and  wiU  accompUsh 
the  purpose  for  the  people  of  thiscoun- 
try  that  is  what  we  should  do.  That  is 
why  I  raise  the  question.  I  do  not  mean 
to  labor  the  point.  I  think  I  made  my 
point.  I  do  not  believe  it  has  been  con- 
sidered.  I   hope   it   may   properly   be 
considered. 

I  may  have  an  amendment  to  offer  on 
the  subject— I  do  not  beUeve  we  will 
finish  the  bill  tonigh1>-so  that  by  tomor- 
row I  shall  be  able,  hopefully,  to  ofTer  an 
amendment  which  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  Senate  which  might  take  care  of  it. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr  HRUSKA.  I  am  wondering  whether 

we  could  do  this  since  it  would  be  a  little 

awkward  to  try  to  devise  language  at  this 

particular  time,  oould  we  not.  take  Uiis 

matter  to  the  conference   and   m  tne 

meantime,  have  the  staff  explore  iia^^oa- 

slbiUties?  .    .  „,„ 

Mr  MURPHY.  Yes.  I  was  going  to  help 

in  trying  to  get  my  staff  together  *nd 
possibly  sometime  this  evening  I  might 
become  imaginative  enough  myself  to  see 
if  I  can  find  the  language  which  would 
make  provision  for  these  people  without 
opening  the  door  completely,  so  to  speaK , 
but  also  without  serving  up  an  arrange- 
ment which  would  overburden  the  me- 
chanics of  enforcing  the  provisions  in  the 

Mr  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr'  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  about  this  amendment.  Begm- 
nSgon  line  5.  subsection  2,  the  following 
language  appears: 

The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  transportation,  shlp- 
S^nt.  or  receipt  by  members  of  the  Unl^ 
State;  armed  forces  on  active  duty  outeide 
toe  united  States,  or  clubs  recognized  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  whose  entire 
membe«hip  is  composed  of  such  members. 


Do  I  understand  the  language  correctly 
to  mean  the  word  "clubs"  would  have  to 
be  composed  entirely  of  members  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces? 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Yes.  That  is  almost  a 
word  of  art.  I  could  say.  because  there 
are  in  the  Department  of  Defense  offi- 
cers' clubs,  noncommissioned  officers 
clubs,  and  even,  clubs  which  ^e  volun- 
tary and  not  categorized  in  that  way. 
They  are  recognized  for  various  Punwses^ 
I  think  It  would  be  sufficiently  defimte 
in  the  structure  of  the  Armed  Forces  that 
it  would  be  definitely  de«5riptive. 

Mr  DODD.  I  will  be  direct  about  it. 
My  concern  is  that  there  would  not  be 
any  possibility,  would  there,  of  tWs  being 
understood  as  an  exemption  for  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association? 

Mr  HRUSKA.  If  they  get  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  I  l"}^^^ 
they  should  be  accorded  the  rights  of 
citizens.  I  doubt  very  much  that  they  are 
all  members  of  clubs  of  that  k^d  It 
would  be  my  hope  and  I  doubt  very  much 
St  wo^d  be  applicable  by  a  National 
Rifie  Association  unit  for  that  purpose. 
Mr  DODD.  That  is  not  my  point. 
Mr'.  HRUSKA.  This  applies  to  overseas 

"^'  DODD.  I  know  that.  I  am  just  try- 
ing to  clarify  the  situation.  There  was 
a?  effort  m^e  to  exempt  N.RJV.  clubs 
as  the  Senator  knows.  I  do  not  think  that 
^the  intention  here,  but  I. thought  it 
would  serve  a  good  purpose  if  we  made 
that  clear. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Very  well.  ^  ,  ,^^ 

Mr  DODD.  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  has  stated,  that  these  are  clubs 
overseas  composed  entirely  of  Individ- 
uals in  the  Armed  Forces  and  that  it  does 
not  make  any  effort  to  exempt  members 
of  other  clubs.  ^    ,      _.^^ 

Mr.  HRUSBCA.  The  Senator's  under- 
standing is  correct. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  remato- 

der  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MoH- 
DALE  in  the  chair).  All  time  on  the 
amendment  has  now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  tne 

amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on  the 
table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  ^  -,       j 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 

It  be  stated. __ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  36,  following  line  2.  insert  the 
following:  "except,  however,  no  governmental 
agency.  Including  State,  possession,  or  politi- 
cal subdivision,  may  legalize  the  confiscation 
of  otherwise  legally  held  and  used  firearms. 

Mr   BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment   Is   clear    and   Its   purpose 
simple.  On  page  35  of  the  bUl,  section 
927  "effect  on  State  law,"  I  have  added 
at  the  end  of  this,  on  line  3.  on  page  36. 
an  amendment  that  would  prohibit  the 
confiscation  of  any  legally  held  and  used 
firearms    by    any    governmental    sub- 
division. ,     iu- 
I  realize  that  there  is  nothing  in  tms 
general  proposal  that  has  anything  to  do 
with  confiscation.  But  I  also  know  that 
across  America  there  is  gr^t  concern 
about  the  possibiUty  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  some   other   governmental 
agency  wiU.  at  some  future  date   con- 
fiscate or  take  away  legally  owned  and 

used  firearms.  fw„™ 

I  know  that  In  my  own  State  of  Mary- 
land the  people  are  deeply  worried  about 
this    pending    gun    control    leg^latlon 
They  are  afraid  that  someone  will  come 
into  their  homes,  take  their  firearms; 
that  some  Government  official  at  some 
stege  of  the  game  will  use  this  measure 
that  we  are  now  considering  as  the  basis 
for   confiscation.    This   Is   one   of    the 
reasons   I   wrote   to   the   distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
June  5.  1968.  suggesting  "lat  lan^age 
iradd^  to  the  gun  control  legldatlon 
makinglt  crystal  clear  that  the  Govern- 
ment would^-ave  no  power  to  confiscate 
cnms  from  law-abiding  owners  and  users. 
iTlso  sSgested  at  that  time  that  any 
}ees  connected  with  the  regstratlon  or 
licensing  of  firearms  ^hoiJd  be  eito^ 
nated.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Uie  text  of  that  letter  Included  at  this 

Dolnt  In  the  Record.  i„i.*„- 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

w^ordered  U,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows:  jm-rS.  1968. 

^lT^.Zn'S!l^-S£n   the  .udlciary . 
Committee  will  consider  the  gun  control  leg- 
islation  pending  before  It. 

AS  an  ^vocate  of  strong  gun  controls^and 
as  a  co-sponsor  of  the  National  Oun  Crime 
^eventlon  Bill.  I  should  like  to  suggest  two 
points  that  I  believe  essential  to  any  gun 
kglstration  and  licensing  measure. 

FTrst.  there  should  be  no  fharge  ior  r^j 
isterlng  firearms  or  for  obtaining  a  Federal 
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lotb    the    Nattonal   Oun 
\ct  and  the  IMeral  Oun 
ilcenalng  Act  prorlde  for 
reflBterlng  each  gun  and  a 
Althou«b    th«ae 
,  I  feel  It  unwlae  and  un- 
tlxnate  gun  owner,  bow- 
measure  tbat  la  designed 
general  public  safety. 

neltber  of  the  registra- 
bllla  before  the  Judiciary 
anything  that  could  be 
conAicatlon  of  firearms,  many 
d.  nonetheless,  that  their 
away  from  them.  Since 
8o,  I  would  suggest  add- 
this  abaolutely  clear, 
two  points  will  be  of 
consideration  of  gun 


firearms    license. 
Crime  Prevention 
Registration  and 
a  $1.00  fee  for 
$1.00    fee    for 
charges  are  mlnlm4l 
fair  to  tax  the 
ever  slightly.  In  a 
to  protect  the 

Second,  althougl  i 
tlon  and  licensing 
Committee  propop^ 
construed  as 
Americans  are  alra 
guns  will  be  takei 
this  Is  obviously 
Ing  language  to 

I  hope   that  th 
value  to  you  In 
control  legislation 

Respectfully  yours 

Panicl  B.  BKxwsm, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  BREWSltR.  Mr.  President,  the 
right  of  America  is  to  bear  arms  legally 
Is,  of  course,  guar  inteed  by  our  Constitu- 
tion, but  I  believe  the  Inclusion  of  my 
amenctanent  woul  1  do  much  to  settle  the 
fears  vt  law-abl  Ung  citizens  who  are 
genuinely  worrie  1  that  their  Govern- 
ment will  somedi  y  tell  them  that  they 
shall  not  be  allow  ;d  to  own  and  use  fire- 


nct 
mtike 


y  )ur 


would  accept  the 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr 


sportsmen,  good 
led  to  believe  tha 


away  from  them 
to  them  because. 


arms. 

I  ask  the  mailager  of  the  bill  if  he 

amendment. 

President.  I  think  so.  I 
think  it  is  a  goo^  amendment.  It  ought 
to  lay  at  rest  tie  unfoimded  fears  of 

people,  who  have  been 
the  passage  of  the  bill 
win  result  in  coiiflscation  of  their  guns. 
As  the  Senator  h  is  pointed  out.  nothing 

'rom  the  truth. 

Mr.  President,  will  the 


could  be  further  (: 

Mr.  HRUSKA. 
Senator  shield? 

Mr.  BREWSTEJR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSBLA.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
ctir  in  the  thoughts  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  las  on  many  occasions 
been  approached  by  persons  and  asked 
why  there  is  a  di  sire  to  take  their  guns 


It  is  difficult  to  explain 
legislation  like  this,  is 


very  complex,  copipllcated.  and  techni- 
cal. They  do  not 


inderstand  the  techni- 
calities, and  thiik  that,  hidden  some- 
where in  these  \'ords,  is  the  idea  that 
the  Government  grill  be  able  to  come  In 
and  pick  up  their  nins. 

I  wish  to  conour  in  the  views  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and 
accept  the  amen<  ment. 

Mr.  MURPHY  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  3ield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  DODD.  Ye  i. 

Mr.  MURPHY  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  Join  the  Jenator  from  Maryland 
in  the  views  he  pas  expressed.  I  live  in 
a  town  called  Beverly  Hills.  A  short  time 
ago  the  city  council  passed  a  gun-regis- 
tration requirem  int.  I  talked  to  some  of 
the  proponents  a  id  they  expressed  many 
emotional  reasons  for  supporting  pas- 
sage. I  felt  that  it  had  not  been  com- 
pletely thought  oi  It. 

I  know,  from  he  long  discussion  be- 
fore the  commit  ee  and  from  the  mil- 
lions of  words  thi  ;t  have  appeared  in  the 
press,  that  this  li  a  complicated  subject. 
We  all  know  wha  .  we  want  to  do.  I  want 
to  make  certain   liat  we  do  it  properly. 


In  Beverly  Hills  now  there  is  a  re- 
quirement for  gun  registration.  Many 
people  are  concerned  about  it  and  won- 
der whether  perhaps  in  the  future  the 
cl^  council,  moved  hy  some  further 
emotion,  may  say,  "All  right,  we  will 
not  permit  any  guns  in  Beverly  Hills." 

Whether  the  first  law  is  constitutional 
or  not  is  a  question.  Whether  the  second 
law  would  be  constitutional  or  not  would 
be  a  question.  But  the  Senator  has  raised 
a  valid  point  and  it  is  a  reflection  of  the 
concern  expressed  in  the  mall  I  have 
received,  which  has  been  so  great  that 
it  has  put  my  staff  3  or  4  weeks  behind  in 
answering  it.  The  thought  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  many  letters  that  have  been 
written  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  recommend  that  the 
manager  of  the  bill  accept  in  some  man- 
ner some  of  the  protection  contained  in 
this  proposal.   

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin] 
be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
my  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  AH  time 
(HI  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  TTie  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  charged  to  both  sides  out  of  the 
time  allocated  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCESl.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMXNoicxirr  no.  ess 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  965,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lkgislative  CtERK.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI  proposes 
an  amendment    No.  965)  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  beginning  with  line  8,  strike  out 
through  line  12  on  page  5. 

On  page  6,  Une  13,  strike  out  "Sec.  102." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sbc.  101.". 

On  page  36,  line  9,  strike  out  "Sbc.  103." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  102.". 

On  p«tge  36,  line  12,  strike  out  "Stc.  104." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "See.  103.". 

On  page  37,  line  13,  strike  out  "Sbc.  IDS." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  104.". 

On  page  37,  line  17,  strike  out  "Sac.  106." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  106.". 


Mr.  HRUSBIA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  objective  of  this 
amendment  would  be  to  strike  what  be- 
gins on  page  1  of  the  bill,  line  7,  con- 
sisting of  the  findings  and  declaration. 

The  "Findings  and  Declaration,"  was 
added  to  S.  1592  in  the  89th  Congress 
and  carried  forward  into  the  present  bill. 

There  appears  to  be  no  legislative  need 
or  justification  for  such  a  section.  The 
nature  of  this  tirade — no  other  word  does 
it  justice — can  be  inferred  from  the  repe- 
tition three  times  in  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  word  "traffic,"  with  reference  to 
commerce  in  firearms. 

The  nine  paragraphs  of  section  101  are 
replete  with  highly  colored  expressions 
of  opinion  and  one-sided  half  truths. 

Paragraph  (2)  asserts  as  fact  that  ac- 
cessibility of  firearms  "is  a  significant 
factor  in  the  prevalence  of  lawlessness." 
Paragraph  (6)  avers  that  "there  is  a 
causal  relationship  between  the  easy 
availability  of  firearms  and  criminal  be- 
havior." Primitive  peoples  and  children 
have  been  known  to  ascribe  their  mis- 
deeds to  inanimate  objects,  llie  FBI  Uni- 
form Crime  Reports  lists  many  factors 
that  promote  crime;  availability  of  fire- 
arms is  not  on  the  list.  The  1967  list  in- 
cludes: 

1.  Density  and  size  of  the  community  pop- 
ulation and  the  metropolitan  area  of  which 
it  Is  a  part. 

2.  Composition  of  the  population  with  ref- 
erence particularly  to  age,  sex  and  race. 

3.  Economic  status  and  mares  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

4.  Relative  stability  of  population.  Includ- 
ing commuters,  seasonal,  and  other  transient 
types. 

5.  Climate,  Including  seasonal  weather  con- 
ditions. 

6.  Bducatlonal,  recreational,  and  religious 
characteristics. 

7.  Effective  strength  of  the  police  force. 

8.  Standards  governing  appointments  to 
the  police  force. 

9.  Policies  of  the  prosecuting  offlcUls  and 
the  cotirts. 

10.  Attitude  of  the  public  toward  law  en- 
forcement problems. 

11.  The  administrative  and  Investigative 
eOclency  of  the  local  law  enforcement  agency, 
including  the  degree  of  adherence  to  crime 
reporting  standards. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  struck 
these  objectionable  findmgs  during  its 
processing  of  HJl.  17735,  a  companion  bill 
to  S.  3633.  In  testimony  before  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees, 
the  Attorney  General  Indicated  that  he 
was  not  a  "findings"  man.  On  Page  608 
of  the  Senate  hearings,  he  said: 

Well.  I  have  never  been  a  findings  man. 
Senator  ...  So  I  cannot  be  too  concerned 
about  the  elimination  of  the  findings.  .  .  . 
I  think  It  would  be  Just  the  same  without 
the  findings.  They  are  subject  to  miscon- 
struction, that  sometimes  comes  from  find- 
ings framed  at  the  beginning  of  the  congres- 
sional debate,  and  never  amended  to  reflect 
the  true  spirit  and  Intent  of  the  Congress  In 
enacting  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  this  statement  and  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  strenuous- 
ly urge  that  the  amendment  be  rejected. 
The  findings  are  just  not  based  on  hap- 
penstance. They  are  based  on  a  long 


period  of  observation,  hearings,  and  con- 
sulUtlon  with  experts.  Pull  consideration 
has  been  given  by  the  subcommittee  and 
Its  members  to  this  matter. 

The  effort  to  strip  the  declarations  and 
findings,  in  my  Judgment,  is  an  effort  to 
take  away  from  the  bUl  the  real  basis  on 
which  it  stands.  What  U  wrong  with  these 
declarations?  There  is  widespread  traf- 
fic in  firearms  moving  in  and  affecting 
Interstate  commerce. 

Federal  controls  do  not  adequately  en- 
able the  States  to  control  this  traffic. 
That  is  true.  The  ease  with  which  almost 
anyone  can  get  a  gun— includtog  crimi- 
nals and  Juveniles,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  parents  or  guardians— is 
shocking.  The  same  thing  Is  true  with 
i«6pect  to  narcotics  addicts,  mental  de- 
fectives, Minutemen  and  other  groups  of 
imdesirables.  This  has  created  a  prob- 
lem. 

I  do  not  understand  those  who  say 
there  is  no  relationship  between  the 
availability  of  gims  and  the  mounting 
crime  statistics.  Every  law  enforcement 
officer  that  I  know  of  and  everyone  that 
has  appeared  before  our  committee  said 
the  opposite.  Their  statements  are  con- 
tained in  the  hearings. 

I  noted  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
x«ad  from  the  uniform  crime  reports  of 
the  FBI  for  1968. 

The  only  reason  that  there  Is  not  a  one 
sentence  reference  about  the  availability 
of  guns  and  the  relationship  to  crime  on 
the  page  he  read  from  is  that  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  always  discusses  that  sub- 
ject In  a  special  section.  He  knows  full 
well  the  relationship  between  guns  and 
crime.  And  everybody  that  has  ever  been 
In  the  law  enforcement  business  knows  it. 
I  know  what  the  NRA  wants  to  do  to  It. 
And  I  know  what  the  gimnmners  want  to 
do  to  it,  too.  I  hope  that  it  does  not  hap- 

We  ought  to  leave  the  declarations  and 
findings  in.  I  do  not  care  who  says  that 
he  Is  not  a  findings  man.  We  have  all 
kinds  of  contradictory  statements.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Attorney  General 
was  fully  advised  concerning  what  we  are 
Interested  in  doing  here.  He  ought  to 

know.  .     _, 

On  page  266  of  our  firearms  heartngs 
in  1965  is  stated  that  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
put  in  separate  brochures  strictly  on  the 
impact  and  availaMUty  of  firearms  on 
the  crime  problem.  We  quote  a  fuU  para- 
graph from  one  of  his  reports  on  this 
subject.  _^        ^ 

We  couW  also  offer  J.  Edgar  Hoover  s 
testimony  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  year  to  the  effect  that 
the  gun  certainly  is  a  significant  factor  in 
the  number  of  mxirders  in  America.  It  is 
seven  times  more  deadly  than  all  other 
weapons  combined. 

I  do  not  imderstand  the  Inordinate  in- 
terest of  some  people,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
strike  out  aU  of  these  findings  and 
declarations.  They  are  not  idle  things. 
They  have  been  arrived  at  after  full  con- 
sideration by  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  after  extensive  hearings 
and  long  experience  over  many  years. 

I  know  of  no  argument  that  is  awn- 
pelling  for  their  elimination  except  that 
It  Is  here  for  everyone  to  read. 

Some  of  the  gunrurmers  do  not  like 
that. 


That  is  too  bad.  It  is  an  accurate 
description  of  the  situation  and  how  it 
came  about  and  what  wlU  happen  if  It  Is 
aUowed  to  continue.  ^ .    ^        t* 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  stated  in  here.  It 
ought  to  remain  in  here. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  all  I 
have  to  say  in  rejoinder  is  that  the  lan- 
guage adds  nothing  to  the  law.  The  au- 
thority of  the  Attorney  General  certainly 
should  be  sufficient  to  that  effect.  It  adds 
nothing  to  the  substance  of  the  law  nor 
to  its  application.  The  fact  is  that  find- 
ings are  often  subject  to  misconstruction, 
as  Mr.  Clark  pointed  out.  They  are  writ- 
ten before  the  legislation  is  put  in  its 
final  form.  In  fact,  these  findings  were 
Included  a  couple  of  years  ago  in  a  WU 
introduced  in  a  previous  Congress.  The 
findings  are  never  amended  to  reflect  the 
true  spirit  and  Intent  of  Congress  in  en- 
acting the  law. 

So  I  respectfully  submit  that  if  any- 
one wants  to  get  into  the  field  of  propa- 
gandP.— which  findings  and  declarations 
really  are— he  can  turn  to  the  1,400  or 
1  500  pages  of  Senate  firearms  testimony 
and  satisfy  himself  in  a  very  surfeited 
state. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  clutter  up  the 
lawbooks  with  that  type  of  material.  I 
urge  that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to. 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  they  say  it 
does  not  do  anything.  What  harm  does  It 
do?  Why  is  the  Senator  so  aroused?  Why 
do  people  want  to  strike  out  the  declara- 
tions and  findings?  It  is  because  they 
know  they  are  true  and  they  do  not  want 
too  many  people  to  know  about  it. 

It  is  of  mighty  great  importance  that 
we  let  everybody  know  for  the  further 
reason  that  these  findings  and  declara- 
tions are  an  expression  of  the  Intent  of 
Congress.  In  the  committee  report  we 
adopted  all  of  these  findings  and  declara- 
tions. I  do  not  remember  a  voice  being 
raised  in  the  committee  against  it. 

I  can  understand  that  they  do  not  like 
to  read  it  here.  However,  that  is  no  rea- 
son for  striking  It  out  of  the  bill. 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  only  people  I 
have  ever  heard  objecting  to  this  matter 
are  the  people  from  the  NRA  and  some  of 
the  gunrunners.  I  have  never  heard  of 

anybody  else  objecting.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  ,  ^      ^^ 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  do  not  consider  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  to  be  gun- 
runners. Mr.  President,  I  have  no  fur- 
ther request  for  time.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  [Putting  the  question.] 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 

a  division.  _     „ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  advised  that  it  is 
too  late  to  make  that  request. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  I  am  sorry.  The  voice  of 
the  Presiding  Officer  was  not  very  audi- 
ble.   .,^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Pre- 
siding Officer  did  the  best  he  could  under 
the  circumstances. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  10  minutes?  ^  ,^  ,^ 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vh"ghila.  I  yield  10 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,    on    behalf    of    the    majority 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
amendment  No.  969,  offered  by  the  <Us- 
tlnguished  minority  leader,  is  printed 
and  now  lies  on  the  desk,  subject  to 
being  called  up  for  consideration.  r 

As  I  read  this  amendment,  it  is  In  no 
way  germane  to  the  pending  biU  to  which 
it  is  offered.  I  have  read  it.  however, 
with  keen  interest  and  concern.  It  obvi- 
ously contains  and.  if  adopted,  it  will  con- 
stitute a  stinging  rebuke  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  particularly  to  five  mem- 
bers of  that  Court  who  have  been  in  the 
majority  in  a  number  of  5-to-4  decisions 
in  cases  Involving  the  interpretation  and 
application  of  the  Constitution  with 
respect  to  hard-core  pornography  and 
obscenity. 

Its  obvious  condemnation  of  the  Court 
is  harsher,  far  more  pointed,  and  more 
severe  than  would  be  the  rejection  by  the 
Senate  of  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  To  deny  his  promotion  to  the 
high  position  of  Chief  Justice  would  be 
a  much  milder  rebuke  than  would  be  the 
enactment  of  legislation  curtolng  the 
Court's  jurisdiction. 

This  amendment,  as  I  interpret  it.  em- 
bodies the  harshest  and  most  severe 
remedy  which  Congress  Is  empowered 
to  employ  short  of  Impeachment.  As  I 
read  this  amendment  and  give  thought 
to  Its  full  connotation  and  import,  I  am 
compelled  to  recognize  that  it  demon- 
strates and  clearly  reveals  a  lack  of  fiOth 
and  confidence  in  at  least  five  members 
of  the  Court  to  wisely,  justiy.  and  prop- 
erly adjudicate  cases  involving  Issues  or 
pornography,    common    decency,    and 

morality.  „     ...     *  *»,„♦ 

I  submit,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  that 
if  the  Senate  adopts  this  amendment.  It 
would  be  inconsistent  and,  I  think,  In- 
credible for  the  Senate  to  grant  a  promo- 
tion to  one  who  is  responsible  and  who 
must  share  full  responslblUty  for  the 
indefensible  record  of  the  Court  which 
gives  rise  to  the  necessity  for  this  charac- 
ter of  legislation. 

Mr  President,  I  do  not  beUeve  this 
amendment  is  germane  to  the  p«Mlliig 
bill;  and  If  the  Issue  of  germaneness  is 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  a  vot«.  I 
shall  vote  accordingly.  If.  howeveOt  IS 
ruled  by  the  Chair,  and  sustained  by  tne 
Senate,  that  the  amendment  Is  germaiM. 
then  I  shall  offer  some  additional  amend- 
ments to  this  bUl  that  wlU  limit  and  re- 
strict the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  hear  issues  on  appeal  in  other 
areas  of  jurisprudence. 

I  send  these  amendments  to  the  desk 
at  this  time.  Mr.  President.  One  Is  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  dlstingiiished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, the  minority  leader. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  re- 
stricted and  prohibited  from  hearing  ap- 
peals In  criminal  cases  on  pornography, 
indecency,  and  Immorality,  theri  the 
Court  should  also  be  denied  jurisdiction 
to  hear  civil  cases  involving  that  issue; 
because  in  many  instances  injunctions 
are  sought  and  clvU  remedies  are  applied 
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to  prevent  the  dlt  trlbutlon  of  thte  type  of 
nuiteiial. 

I  send  two  oit  er  amendments  to  the 
desk,  Mr.  Presldint,  together  with  the 
one  to  which  I  I  ave  just  referred.  One 
would  limit  the  St  preme  Court's  Jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  appe  Us  in  State  court  eases 
involving  confestions  of  the  accused. 
Another  would  di  ny  reviewability  by  the 
Supreme  Court  1 1  State  court  decisions 
in  which  reasonal  le  searches  and  seizures 
are  involved. 

Mr.  President,  !  have  additional  meas- 
ures in  mind— p«  rtlcularly.  a  resolution 
I  am  having  draf  «d,  which  I  may  intro- 
duce tomorrow,  md  which  I  shall  ask 
to  be  considered  In  connection  with  the 
pending  bill.  If  Ms  bill  is  to  be  used 
as  a  vehicle  for  dealing  with  problems 
arising  from  Su  >reme  Court  decisions, 
if  that  is  what  ve  propose  to  make  of 
it,  then  several  Jenators  have  opinions 
about  proposing  some  other  corrective 
measures.  I  thoight  it  was  a  gim  bill: 
but  11  44  Is  not,  f  we  are  now  going  to 
restrietihe  Cour  ,  prohibit  it  from  hear- 
ing appeals  in  pjmography  cases,  then 
I  believe  some  ot  ler  areas  deserve  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  it  had  never  remotely 
occurred  to  me  tl  at  the  pending  measure 
would  become  t  le  vehicle  for  amend- 
ments of  this  na  ;ure.  to  limit  the  power 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
If,  however.  thJt  is  what  the  Senate 
desires  and  It  so  determines,  then  there 
may  be  many  smendments  offered  to 
this  bill  in  this  <  ategory,  of  equal  rele- 
vance, germaneress,  and  importance. 

Just  one  other  thought.  Mr.  President: 
If  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment,  in 
good  conscience  feel  that  it  should  be 
enacted  into  law ,  then  I  would  urge  that 
standard  proced  ires  be  followed.  Instead 
of  using  the  veh  cle  of  an  amendment  to 
this  bill,  a  bill  c  »ntaining  the  provisions 
of  this  amendm<  nt  should  be  introduced 
and  appropriate  y  referred  to  committee 
for  regular  proiessing.  where  hearings 
can  be  held  and  appropriate  proceedings 
had  thereon. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Ai.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELL  \li.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Bdr.  ERVIN.  I>  les  not  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  share  the  conviction  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that 
amendment  No.  969  to  the  pending  bill 
constitutes  a  co  ifession  on  the  part  of 
its  author  that  t  le  author,  who  is  quoted 
as  supporting  th  b  prospective  Chief  Jus- 
tice for  promotJ  }n  to  that  ofiBce,  is  un- 
willing to  tni8|  the  prospective  Chief 
Justice  with  aAJudlcating  matters  re- 
lating to  obscenity? 

Mr.  McCLEIJ  .AN.  On  the  basis  of  the 
record,  and  it  it  the  record  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  tl:  e  actions  of  at  least  five 
members  of  tha :  body  have  given  rise  to 
the  offering  of  t  lis  amendment.  I  say,  if 
the  Supreme  Co  irt  is  to  be  criticized  and 
condemned  to  (he  extent  of  withdraw- 
ing jurisdiction  Trom  it  in  a  certain  class 
of  cases,  then,  I  cannot  conceive  how 
any  Member  ol  this  body  can  vote  for 
the  confirmatioi  t  of  one  who  participated 
in  maldng  such  a  record. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Iwould  like  to  solicit  the 
support  of  thejSenator  for  the  amend- 
ment I  shall  oi  !er.  I  want  to  do  some- 


thing about  the  5-to-4  decisions  in  the 
eases  of  Miranda,  Stovall.  Wade,  and 
Gilbert,  which  handicap  law  enforce- 
ment officials  at  a  time  when  crime  is 
increasing. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
If  the  measure  is  opened  up  in  this  fash- 
ion, we  will  see  a  field  day  of  amend- 
ments of  this  kind.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
so.  "Hie  amendment  la  not  germane,  and 
the  Senate  should  hold  accordingly. 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  10,  line  7,  strike  out  through  line 
17  and  Inaert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"The  term  'antique  flrearm*  means  any 
firearm  manufactured  In  or  before  1898:  and 
also  any  replica  of  any  firearm  not  designed 
or  redesigned  for  using  rtmflre  or  conven- 
tional center  fire  ignition  with  fixed  ammu- 
nition and  manufactured  in  or  before  1888 
(Including  any  matchlock,  flintlock,  percus- 
sion cap,  or  similar  early  type  of  Ignition 
system ) :  and  also  any  replica  of  any  flrearm 
using  fixed  ammunition  manufaotured  In  or 
before  1898.  for  which  ammunition  Is  no 
longer  manufactured  In  the  United  States 
and  la  not  readily  available  In  the  ordinary 
channels  of  conunerclal  trade." 

Mr.  liONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  deals  with  the  problem 
I  indicated  when  I  sent  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  yesterday  and  asked  that  the 
amendment  and  an  explanation  thereof 
be  printed. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  distingiiished 
manager  of  the  bill  that  the  amend- 
ment I  submitted  would  perhaps  defeat 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  in  some  respects, 
although  he  did  feel  thefe  was  merit 
involved  in  the  proposal. 

This  matter  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  Stanley  Diefenthal  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  who  collects  antique  fire- 
arms and  works  with  them  as  a  hobby 
from  time  to  time.  He  pointed  out  the 
bill  was  too  restrictive  with  regard  to 
people  who  collect  antique  weapons. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd],  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  ,  and  I  have  concluded  that  this 
is  about  what  the  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  would  be  willing  to  accept. 
On  that  basis  I  think  this  is  the  liest  we 
could  work  out  on  short  notice  and  it 
would  help  to  meet  the  problems  of  those 
who  deal  in  antique  weapons. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
problem  has  also  been  of  interest  to  me 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  lexas  [Mr. 
TowEB].  It  was  with  his  cooperation  that 
I  prepared  and  introduced  amendment 
No.  964,  which  has  the  same  general 
thrust  as  the  amendment  now  before  us. 

I  might  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  a  little  more  official  in  his 
method  of  processing  these  things.  He 
has  revised  language  which  is  much  su- 
perior to  the  langiiage  in  my  amendment. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  support  the 


amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  I  hope  it  Is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  are  all  aware,  the 
afBuence  of  American  society  has  enabled 
our  citizens  to  pursue  many  unusual  hob- 
bles. We  have  become  a  nation  that  col- 
lects antique  furniture,  stamps,  coins,  old 
cars,  signatures,  works  of  art  and  the 
like,  including  firearms.  These  collections 
provide  a  source  of  great  enjoyment,  as 
well  as  representing  a  substantial  invest- 
ment in  most  Instances,  in  addition  to 
making  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
preservation  of  our  heritage  and  ways  of 
Ufe. 

In  order  to  protect  such  wholesome 
and  legitimate  activities,  many  of  which 
originate  with  museums  and  historians, 
it  is  our  duty  as  legislators  to  recognize 
possible  areas  of  conflict  with  proposed 
legislation  and  take  proper  steps  to  rem- 
edy the  situation.  A  good  example  of 
what  I  refer  to  is  contained  in  the  bill 
now  imder  consideration,  S.  3633,  for  al- 
though recognition  is  given  the  necessity 
of  protecting  the  interests  of  those  who 
collect  so-called  antique  firearms,  those 
familiar  with  the  history  of  firearms  im- 
mediately recognize  that  the  definition 
of  "antiques"  presently  Included  In  the 
bill  is  not  adequate  and  leaves  much  to 
be  desired. 

The  language  of  lines  8  and  9  appears 
to  be  in  direct  conflict  with  that  of  lines 
13,  14,  15  on  page  10  of  the  bill.  Lines 
8  and  9  state  that  any  flrearm  designed 
or  redesigned  to  use  rimfire  or  conven- 
tional center  fire  ammunition  shall  not 
be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  Lines  13,  14  and  15,  however,  ex- 
empts firearms  manufactured  in  or  be- 
fore 1898.  for  which  ammunition  is  no 
longer  manufactured  or  commercially 
available.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  are  many  early  firearms  that  Are 
rimflre  or  a  crude  form  of  conventional 
center  flre  ammunition  that  were  manu- 
factured prior  to  1898.  What  is  the  status 
of  these  firearms?  Are  they  exempted  or 
subject  to  the  bill? 

The  obvious  solution  that  would  not 
change  the  intention  of  the  bill,  would 
clarify  the  language  and  at  the  same 
time  make  the  contents  completely  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  title  IV  of 
the  recently  enacted  omnibus  crime  bill. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  in  accepting  the 
amendment.  The  Department  of  Justice 
has  advised  me  of  its  acceptance  of  this 
amendment.  That  does  not  surprise  me. 
It  is  a  good  amendment,  and  it  helps 
clarify  the  antique  gun  situation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  sonendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  taken  out  of  the  bill.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU.  ^_,^^.    T 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  will  yield  me  2  min- 
utes on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First  let  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  be 
laid  before  the  Senate:  then  we  will  yield 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  some  time  on  the 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

AUXNOIOEMT  NO.   947 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  (No.  947).  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated.  _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESXDXNO  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment    wUl    be    printed    In    the 

RCCORD. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Tydiiigs  is  at 
the  end  thereof  add  the  foUowing  new 
titles: 
TITLB  IV-^l»aiSTRATION  OF  FIREABM8 

Sac.  401.  Title  18,  United  States  Code.  U 
amended  by  Inserting  after  ch^ter  44  the 
following  new  chapter: 
"CHAFna   44A.— RW5ISTKAT10N    or   PiMAmus 


"931.  Deflnltlons. 

"933.  Registration. 

"938.  State  preemption. 

"934.  Sales  of  firearms  and  ammunition. 

"935.  Penalties. 
•936.  Disposition  of  firearms  to  Secretory. 

"937.  Rules     and     regulations;     periods     of 
amnesty. 

"938.  Disclosure  of  Information. 
"939.  Assistance  to  Secretary. 
"(931.  Deflnltlona 
"As  used  in  this  chapter— 
"(1)    The  term  •firearm'  means  a  weapon 
(including  a  starter  gim)   which  will  or  Is 
designed  to  or  may  readily  be  converted  to 
expel  a  projectile  by  the  action  of  an  ex- 
plosive, but  shall  not  include  a  firearm  as 
that  term  Is  defined   In  chapter  53   of  the 
Interna'.  Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  an  antique 
firearm  as  defined  In  section  921  of  thU  tlUe. 
"(2)  The  term  'Secretary*  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

"(3)  The  term  'licensed  dealer"  means  any 
Importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  licensed 
under  the  provision*  of  chapter  44  of  this 

title-  .  -. 

"(4)  The  term  'ammunition*  means  am- 
munition or  cartridge  cases.  prUners.  bullets, 
or  propellant  powder  designed  for  use  In 
any  firearm.  ^  .. 

"(5)  The  term  'seU'  means  give,  bequeath. 
or  otherwise  transfer  ownership. 

"(6)    The  term  'possess'  means  asserting 
ownership  or  having  custody  and  control  not 
subject  to  termination  by  another  or  after  a 
fixed  period  of  time. 
"5  932.  RegistraUon.  

"(a)  It  shall  be  vmlawful  for  a  person 
knowingly  to  possess  a  flrearm  not  registered 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. This  subsection  shaU  not  apply  to — 


"(1)  with  respect  to  a  flrearm.  previously 
unregistered.  If  auch  flrearm  la  held  by  » 
licensed  dealer  for  purposes  of  sale:  Providea, 
That  records  of  such  firearms  are  kept  as 
may  be  required  by  the  Secretary; 

"(2)  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  chapter  with  respect  to  a  firewm  in 
the  possession  of  a  person  who  possessed  such 
flreMmon  the  effective  date  of  this  chapter. 
"(3)  a  firearm,  previously  unregistered, 
possessed  by  (A)  the  United  Stotes  or  any 
department  or  agency  thereof,  or  (B)  any 
State  or  political  subdlvUlon  thereof. 

"(b)  (1)  A  licensed  dealer  who  sells  a  flre- 
arm to  a  person  In  whose  poesesslon  the  fire- 
arm must  be  registered  shall  before  delivery 
require  from  the  purchaser  a  completed  ap- 
plication for  the  registration  of  the  firearm 
and  BhaU  file  the  i^^pUcaUon  with  the  Secre- 
tary not  later  than  the  day  of  deUvery. 

"(2)  When  a  per«)n  other  than  a  licensed 
dealer  sells  a  firearm,  the  purchaser  shall  file 
an  application  for  Its  regUtratlon  with  the 
Secretary  prior  to  receipt  of  the  firearm. 

"(3)  A  perton  who  possesses  a  flrearm  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall,  unless  he 
sooner  sells  the  firearm,  file  an  application 
for  registration  of  the  firearm  with  the  Sec- 
retary within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days. 
"(4)  A  person  who  comes  into  possession 
of  a  firearm  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
chapter,  by  means  other  than  those  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  thU  8"hsec«on 
shall  file  an  application  for  registration  of 
the  firearm  with  the  Secretory  within  seven 
days  thereafter. 

"(c)  An  application  for  registration  of  a 
flrearm  shall  be  In  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  which  shall  Include  at  least 

the  following:  ^     ,  . 

"(I)  the  name,  address,  date  and  place  ol 
birth,  and  social  security  or  taxpayer  Identi- 
ficaUon  number  of  the  applicant; 

"(2)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
caliber  or  gage,  the  model  and  the  type,  and 
the  serial  number  of  the  firearm;  and 

•(3)  the  date,  the  place,  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  from  whCHn  the 
firearm  was  obtained,  the  number  of  such 
person's  certificate  of  registration  of  such 
flrearm,  If  any,  and.  If  such  person  is  a  li- 
censed dealer.  hU  license  number,  If  such 
license  number  Is  Icnown. 

"(d)  An  application  for  reglstraUon  of  a 
flrearm  shall  be  In  duplicate.  The  original 
application  shall  be  signed  by  the  applicant 
and  flled  with  the  Secretory,  either  in  per- 
son or  by  certified  mall,  return  receipt  re- 
quested, in  such  place  as  the  Secretary  by 
regulation  may  provide.  The  duplicate  shall 
be  retolned  by  the  applicant  as  temporary 
evidence  of  registration.  The  Secretary  after 
receipt  of  a  duly  flled  completed  applica- 
tion for  regUtratton.  shall  send  to  the  appli- 
cant a  numbered  certlflcate  of  registration 
Identifying  such  person  as  the  registered 
owner  of  such  flrearm.  „.„,,« 

"(e)  Registration  of  a  flrearm  shall  expire 
upon  any  change  of  the  'eKls*"^"*''  °»°;* 
or  residence  unless  the  registrant  shall  noti- 
fy the  secretary  within  thirty  days  of  such 

'^^^^t  shaU  be  unlawful  for  a  person  to 
carry  a  flrearm  required  to  be  registered  by 
this  chapter  without  having  ''l*^*^*™  *  ^- 
tlflcate  of  registration,  or  If  such  certificate 
has  not  been  received,  temporary  evident 
of  registration,  or  to  refuse  to  exhibit  such 
certificate  or  temporary  evidence  upon  de- 
mand of  a  law  enforcement  officer. 
"5  933.  Stote  preemption  ,.„,«-♦ 

"Section  932  shaU  not  apply  with  respect 
to  a  flrearm  registered  In  the  P?«ff«- « 
Stote  of  residence  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof  pursuant  to  a  registration  system 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  sutoston- 
tlally  equivalent  to  and  compatible  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter.  Determinations  by 
ttie  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  In  the  manner  provided  In  sec- 
tion 923(A)  (I)  of  this  title. 


"i  934.  Sales  of  flreanns  and  ammunition 

"(a)  A  person  who  sells  a  flrearm  regU- 
tored  under  thta  chapter  shaU.  within  live 
days  of  the  sale,  return  to  the  Secretary  hie 
certlflcate  of  registration,  noting  on  It  the 
name  and  residence  address  of  the  transferee, 
the  number  of  the  transferee's  Stote  or  local 
permit  or  Federal  gun  license,  and  the  dato 

of  delivery.  ,         ._^ 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  acquire  a  flre- 
arm required  to  be  regUtered  by  this  chap- 
ter knowing  or  having  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  the  flrearm  acquired  Is  not  regis- 
tered to  the  transferor.  Whoever  ecqulres  a 
firearm  required  to  be  registered  by  thU 
chapter  shall  require  the  seller  to  exhibit  a 
certlflcate  of  registration,  and  shaU  noto  the 
number  of  the  certlflcate  on  his  application 
for  registration.  ,,  . 

"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  licensed 
dealer  to  take  or  receive  by  way  of  pledge  or 
P4wn  a  flrearm  required  to  be  registered  by 
this  chapter  without  also  taking  and  retoln- 
ing  during  the  term  of  such  pledge  or  pawn 
the  certlflcate  of  registration.  If  such  pledge 
or  pawn  Is  not  redeemed  the  dealer  shall  re- 
turn the  certlflcate  of  regUtratlon  to  the  Sec- 
retory and  register  the  flrearm  In  his  own 

name. 

"(d)  The  executor  or  administrator  of  an 
estote  contolnlng  a  flrearm  regUtered  under 
thU  chapter  shall  prompUy  notify  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  death  of  the  regUtrant  and  shall, 
at  the  time  of  any  transfer  of  the  flrearm,  re- 
turn the  certlflcate  of  registration  to  me 
Secretory  as  provided  In  subsection  (a).  The 
executor  or  adminUtrator  of  an  estote  con- 
taining a  firearm  not  regUtered  as  required 
by  thU  chapter  shall  promptly  regUter  the 
firearm,  without  penalty  for  any  prior  failure 
to  register  It. 

"(e)  Whoever  possesses  a  flrearm  required 
to  be  regUtered  under  this  chapter  shall  with- 
in ten  days  notify  the  Secretary  of  any  loss 
theft,  or  destruction  of  the  flrearm,  and,  after 
such  notice,  of  any  recovery. 

"(f)    A  licensed  dealer  shall  not  sell  am- 
munition to  a  person  for  use  in  a  flrearm 
required  to  be  registered  without  either  (1) 
requiring  the  purchaser  to  exhibit  a  certlfl- 
cate of  registration  or  temporary  evidence  of 
registration  of  a  flrearm  which   uses  such 
aiSmunltion.  and  noting  the  certlflcate  num- 
ber or  date  of  the  temporary  evidence  of  reg- 
istration on  the  records  required  to  be  main- 
tolned   by   the   dealer   pursuant   to  section 
923(d)  of  this  title,  or  (2)  ascertolnlng  and 
recording  that  the  ammunition  Is  for  use  in 
a  flrearm  that  is  not  required  to  be  regUtered 
under  Federal  or  Stote  law. 
"1935.  Penalties 

"(a)  Whoever  violates  a  provision  of  sec- 
tion 932  or  934  shall  be  punUhed  by  Im- 
prisonment not  to  exceed  two  years,  or  by  a 
fine  not  to  exceed  •2,000.  or  both. 

"(b)   Whoever  knowingly  falslfles  any  in- 
formation required  to  be  flled  virlth  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  this  chapter,  or  forges  or 
alters  any  certificate  of  regUtratlon  or  tem- 
porary evidence  of  regUtratlon.  shall  be  pun- 
Uhed  by   imprisonment   not   to   exceed   five 
yeara  or  a  fine  not  to  exceed  »10,000.  or  both. 
"(c)  Except  as  provided  In  subsectton  (b), 
no  information  or  evidence  obtolned  from  an 
appllcaUon  or  certtflcate  of  regUtration  re- 
QUlred  to  be  submitted  or  retained  by  a  nat- 
ural person  m  order  to  comply  with  any  pro- 
vUlon  ol  this  chapter  or  regulations  Issued  by 
the    secretary    shaU    be    used    as    evidence 
against  that  person  In  a  criminal  proceeding 
vrtth  respect  to  a  violation  of  la^.  o««"7^f 
prior  to  or  concurrently  with  the  filing  of  the 
application  for  registration  containing  the 
information  or  evidence. 
"5  936   DUpoeltion  of  firearms  to  Secretory 

"(a)  The  Secretory  Is  authorized  to  pay 
reasonable  value  for  firearms  voluntarily  re- 
UnquUhed  to  him.  __j   „ 

"(b)  A  perron  who  lawfully  pa»^f^  * 
firearm  prior  to  the  operative  *ff*<^^_^JSI 
provision  of  this  titie,  and  who  Is  ineUglble 
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to  liuMMi  ludi  firaft  m  by  virtu*  of  aueh  pro- 
Tlaton,  ahall  reoelT*  ■— nn«bto  ocnnp«nMitlon 
for  the  flrMum  U  m  trrendeied  to  tti*  Soore- 
twy. 

"1937.  Rules    and    r«gul«tloxu:    period!   of 
amnesty 

"The  Secretary  on  \y  preacrlbe  aueh  rules 
and  regulations  as  b  t  deems  reasonably  neo- 
easary  to  carry  out  the  proTlslons  of  thla 
chapter,  Including  «aaonable  requirements 
for  the  marking  of  t  rearms  that  do  not  have 
aerial  numbers,  and  may  declare  periods  of 
amnesty  for  the  rei  Istratlon  of  firearms. 
"i  938.  DUclosure  o    Information 

"Information  con  talned  on  any  certificate 
of  registration  or  a  ppllcatlon  therefor  shall 
not  be  dlscloeed  exc  ipt  to  the  National  Crime 
Information  Cental  established  bj  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Invt  itlgatlon,  and  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  n  quiring  such  Information 
In  pursuit  of  their  sfflclal  duties. 
"S  939.  Assistance  U  Secretary 

"When  requested  by  the  Secretary.  Federal 
departments  and  i  gencles  shall  assist  the 
Secretary  in  the  adx  ministration  of  this  title." 

TITLE  V  — LICENSING 
Sac. 'Ml.  Chapte    44    of  title  18.  United 
States  '^dde,  la  am  tnded  by  Inserting  after 
section  923  the  foil  swing  new  section : 
"i  933A.  State   pern  ilt   system:    Federal   gun 
licenses 
"(a)  The  Secreta-y  shall  determine  which 
States  or  political  s  ibdivlsions  of  States  have 
adequate  permit  s;  stems  for  the  possession 
of  firearms  and  shi  11  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  the  names  of  such  SUtes  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions. 

"(b)  An  adequat »  permit  system  shall  In- 
clude provision  for-  — 

"(1)  Identlflcatl  in  of  the  permit  holder 
appearing  on  the  permit.  Including  name, 
address,  age.  and    ilgnature  or  photograph; 

"(3)  restrictions  on  Issuance  of  a  permit 
to  a  person  who  is  under  indictment  or  who 
has  been  convictec  in  any  court  of  a  crime 
punishable  by  imp  risonment  for  a  term  ex- 
ceeding one  year,  ir  who  Is  a  fugitive  from 
Justice; 

"(3)  reetrictloni  on  Issuance  of  a  permit 
to  a  person  who,  t>y  reason  of  age,  mental 
condition,  alcohol  sm.  drug  addiction,  or 
previous  violation  >f  firearms  laws  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  pot  tess  or  use  firearms  safely 
and  responsibly; 

"(4)  means  of  J  ivestigatlon  of  applicants 
for  permits  to  d  »termlne  their  eligibility 
under  subparagrai  hs  (2)  and  (3); 

"(6>  prohlbltloi  of  posaeaslon  of  firearms 
or  ammunition  bj  any  person  who  has  not 
been  Issued  such   \,  permit;  and 

"(6)  revocation  of  a  permit  Issued  to  a 
person  who  subee<  luently  becomes  Ineligible 
under  paragraph    3). 

"(c)  After  Septmber  I,  1970,  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  ;  lerson  to  sell  or  otherwise 
transfer  any  flreai  m  or  ammunition  to  any 
person  (other  tha  k  a  licensed  Importer,  li- 
censed manufact\  rer,  or  licensed  dealer) 
unions 

"(1)  the  sale  or  transfer  Is  not  prohibited 
by  any  other  provslon  of  this  chapter:  and 

"(3)  the  ptirchiser  or  transfers*  exhibits 
a  vaUd  permit  las  >ed  to  him  by  a  State  or 
polltlcea  subdlvlslo  a  having  an  adequate  per- 
mit system,  or  the  >urchaser  or  transferee  ex- 
hibits a  valid  Fed  iral  gun  license  issued  in 
accordance  with  si  ibsections  (d)  and  (e) . 

"(d)  A  licensed  dealer  shall  Issue  a  Fed- 
eral gun  license  t  >  a  person  eighteen  years 
Of  age  or  over  upo  i  presentation  of: 

"(1)  a  valid  offlilal  document  of  identifi- 
cation (such  as  d  river's  permit  or  selective 
service  certificate  issued  by  the  United 
Stetes.  a  SUte,  or  poUtical  subdivision 
thereof;  and 

"(3)  a  statemez  t  signed  by  the  person  in 
•  form  to  be  pn  scribed  by  the  Secretary, 
that  he  is  eightee  t  years  of  age  or  over,  that 
he  has  never  beei  committed  to  an  institu- 


tion by  a  oourt  of  the  United  States  or  • 
court  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  on  the  ground  that  he  was  an  aloo- 
hollo,  a  drug  addict,  or  mentally  111  (n-  m- 
oompetent,  that  be  Is  not  under  indictment, 
has  not  been  convleted  in  any  oourt  of  a 
crime  punlahable  by  imprisonment  for  a  term 
exceeding  one  year,  is  not  a  fugitive  from 
Jxuttoe.  and  is  not  otherwise  prohibited  by 
any  provision  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  Uw 
from  possessing  firearms  or  ammunition: 
such  statement  may  include  such  additional 
Information  regarding  the  applicant,  in- 
cluding without  limitation,  birth  date  and 
plaoe.  sex,  height,  weight,  eye  and  hair  color, 
and  present  and  previous  reaidenees  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation  preeeribe. 

'Me)  Federal  gun  licenses  shall  be  issued 
in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
and  shall  be  valid  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
A  dealer  shall  maintain  a  record  of  all  li- 
censes- Issued  by  him  as  part  of  the  records 
reqiUred  to  be  maintained  by  section  933 
of  this  chapter,  and  shall  forward  to  the 
Secretary  the  documents  described  in  sub- 
paragraphs (d)(3)  through  (d)(3)  of  this 
section. 

"(f)  Any  person  denied  a  Federal  g\m  li- 
cense under  subsection  (d)  may  apply  di- 
rectly therefor  to  the  Secretary  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  regulation  of  the 
Secretary. 

"(g)  Unless  otherwise  prohibited  by  this 
chapter,  a  licensed  dealer  may  ship  or  de- 
liver a  firearm  or  ammunition  to  a  person 
only  if  the  dealer  confirms  that  the  pur- 
chaser has  been  Issued  a  valid  permit  issued 
pursuant  to  an  adequate  State  or  local  per- 
mit system,  a  Federal  gun  license,  or  a  Fed- 
eral dealer's  Ucense,  and  notes  the  number 
of  such  permit  or  license  in  the  records  re- 
quired to  be  kept  by  section  933  of  this 
chapter. 

"(h)  After  September  1,  1971,  no  person 
may  possess  a  firearm  or  ammunition  with- 
out a  valid  State  or  local  permit,  if  he  Is  a 
resident  of  a  State  or  locality  having  an  ade- 
quate permit  system,  or  a  Federal  gun 
license:  Provided,  That  a  person  not  a  rtg^- 
dent  of  a  State  or  locality  having  an  ade- 
quate permit  system,  who  is  ineligible  for  a 
Federal  gun  Ucense  solely  by  reason  of  age 
may  receive  a  firearm  or  ammtinition  for 
occasional,  brief,  and  lawful  recreational 
uses. 

"(1)  Determinations  of  adequate  permit 
systems  under  this  section  or  adequate  regis- 
tration systems  under  section  933  and 
denials  by  the  Secretary  of  Federal  gun 
licenses  shall  not  be  subject  to  X\m  provisions 
of  chapter  6,  tiUe  6,  United  SUtes  Code,  but 
shall  be  reviewable  de  novo  pxirsuant  to 
chapter  7.  title  6,  United  States  Code,  in  an 
action  instituted  by  any  person.  State,  or 
political  subdivision  adversely  affected. 

"(J)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
virlllfully  to  fall  to  deUver  a  valid  Federal 
gun  license  to  the  Secretary  if  such  person 
has  been  issued  such  Ucense  and  sulase- 
quently  is  placed  \inder  Indictment,  con- 
victed in  any  oourt  of -a  crime  punishable  by 
Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one  year, 
a  f^tive  from  Justice,  committed  to  an  in- 
stitution by  any  court  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  an  alcoholic,  a  narootlcs  addict,  or 
mentally  Inocmpetent,  or  otherwise  pro- 
hibited by  any  provision  of  Federal.  State,  or 
local  law  from  possessing  firearms  and 
anununltion. 

"(k)  It  BhaU  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
willfully  to  convey  or  otherwise  furnish  to 
another  person  a  Federal  gun  license  which 
has  been  issued  to  himself,  or  to  a  third  per- 
son, m  order  to  evade  or  obstruct  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter. 

"(1)  It  shall  be  unlavrful  to  knowingly  and 
willfully  make  a  false  statement  or  repre- 
sentation in  connection  with  any  application 
for  a  Federal  gun  license." 
Sac.  503.  The  analysis  of  chapter  44  of  title 


18,  United  Stetes  Code,  is  amended  by  Inaert- 
Ing  Immediately  after 
"933.  Licensing." 
the  following: 

"938A.  Stete  permit  systems;   Federal  gun 
Uoenses." 
Tm.K   VI— OBNSRAI.   PROVISIONS 
BSPABAnUTT 

Saa  601.  If  the  provisions  of  any  part  of 
this  Act  or  any  amendments  made  thereby 
or  the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstances  be  held  invalid,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  other  parts  and  their  applica- 
tion to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 


ON  BTATK  I.*W 

Sao.  603.  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  indicating  an  Intent  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  in 
which  such  provision  operates  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  law  of  a  State  or  possession  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  on  the  same 
subject  matter,  or  to  relieve  any  person  of 
any  obligation  Imposed  by  any  law  of  any 
State,  possession,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof.  

KKLIXr  nOU  DI8ABIUTIK8 

Sk.  608.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  923A(d)  (3) .  a  licensed  dealer  shall  is- 
sue a  Federal  gun  license  to  a  person  who 
otherwise  qualifies  under  that  section  but  has 
been  convicted  of  a  crime  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  or 
has  been  committed  to  an  Institution  by  a 
court  on  the  ground  that  he  was  an  alco- 
holic, a  drug  addict,  or  mentally  ill  or  in- 
competent, if  that  person  dtaplays  a  docu- 
ment in  writing  from  the  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  his  State  of  residence  specifi- 
cally authorizing  that  person  to  obtain  such 
license. 

arFaciiva  datx 

Sxc.  604.  The  provisions  of  titles  IV  and 
V  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  one  year 
after  the  date  of  Ite  enactment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Chxjrch]  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  Is  re<»«nlzed  for  5 
minutes.  ,     ^^ 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
course  of  debate,  numerous  references 
have  been  made  to  the  large  numbers  of 
people  in  the  major  cities  of  this  coim- 
try  now  purchasing  firearms. 

The  people  in  our  big  cities  are  pur- 
cha^ng  guns  because  they  feel  unsafe. 

Better  law  enforcement,  not  gun  con- 
trol, is  what  we  need  to  stem  the  rising 
tide  of  crime  and  lawlessness. 

It  is  a  sad  but  true  fact  that  we  In 
America,  at  all  levels  of  government, 
local.  State,  and  Federal,  spend  only  4 
cents  a  day  per  person  on  crime  preven- 
tion and  control.  That  is  less  than  the 
price  of  a  package  of  chewing  gum. 

We  cry  out  for  law  and  order,  but  we 
are  not  paying  for  it. 

This  year,  we  will  dish  out  nearly  8 
times  as  much  money  for  the  war  In 
Vietnam  as  we  will  spend  in  the  United 
States  for  all  police,  all  courts,  and  all 
correctional  institutions.  To  combat 
crime  at  home,  we  allocate  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  our  annual  national 
income  and  less  than  2  percent  of  all  the 
taxes  we  collect. 

Thus,  we  get  just  about  what  we  pay 
for;  that  Is  to  say.  we  get  arrests  In  only 
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about  26  percent  of  serious  crimes.  We 
set  convictions  in  only  about  10  percent 
of  those  arrested.  In  the  end.  those  ac- 
tually Incarcerated  amount  to  only  about 
2  percent. 

With  billions  of  dollars  being  squan- 
dered abroad,  with  our  priorities  out  of 
all  rational  balance.  I  think  It  Is  time  to 
ask-  When  are  we  going  to  commence  to 
put  first  things  first  in  this  country? 

I  repeat,  in  my  Judgment,  it  is  more 
effecUve  crime  control  and  not  gun  <^- 
trol  that  is  urgently  needed  in  this 
country  today. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana  lor 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  his  always  interesting  obser- 
vations. I  quite  agree  with  him,  but  i 
think  that  we  need  both. 

LAW    DESEXVES    SUPPOST 

Mr  President,  not  all  segments  of 
the  firearms  and  related  industries 
are  as  rabid  in  their  opposition  to 
firearms  controls  as  are  the  National 
Rifle  Association  and  the  National 
Shooting  Sports  Foundation,  though  the 
latter  was  founded  by  the  firearms  in- 
dustry in  1961  to  oppose  gun  laws. 

There  are  signs  that  some  restraint, 
some  understanding  of  the  problem,  and 
some  good  sense  is  being  shown  by  at 
least  a  part  of  the  industry. 

This  breath  of  fresh  air  in  an  other- 
wise foggy  view  of  the  firearms  issue 
was  lucidly  put  this  past  sunnmer  in  the 
publication  Chemical  Week.  The  article, 
entitied  "Gun  Law  Merits  Makers  Sup- 
port." subeequentiy  was  reprinted  in  the 
July  18.  1968.  issue  of  the  Sandy 
springs.  Ga..  Enterprise.  I  a»k  unaiii- 
mous  consent  that  the  entire  article  be 
made  available  to  Senators  during  the 
debate  on  the  need  for  further  flreaims 
controls  by  having  it  printed  in  the 

Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  also  tnat  a 
plan  for  firearms  safety  suggested  by  the 
firearms  industry,  published  in  the  Law- 
rence. Mass..  Sunday  Sun  of  August  li, 
1968.  be  printed  in  the  Rboord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD.  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Sandy  Springs  (Oa.)   Enterprise, 
July  18.  19681 
OuK  Law  Mxarrs  Makxxs'  Sttppoxt 
(From  the  publication  caiemical  Week) 
It  would  be  beyond  our  province  to  com- 
ment on  gun  control  leglsUtlon  except  for 
the  fact  that  several  chemical  companlM  we 
also  makers  of  ammunition  and  guns.  More- 
over    they    are    members    of    the    National 
Shooting  Sports  Foundation,  which  was  set 
up  to^l  to  fight  gun  control  legislation. 
We  are  pleased  that  the  major  gun  manu- 
facturers have  modified  their  position,  now 
lend  support  to  most  provisions  of  the  Aa- 
minlBtratton'B  bill  banning  Interstate  mall- 
order  sales  of  rlfies  and  shotguns.  In  dotog 
so  they  part  company  with   the  far  mwe 
rabid   and   vociferous   National   Rifle   Assn.. 
which  remains  adamantly  opposed  to  most 
restrictions  on  gun  and  w^"«  "°^„^'*!; 
The  deluge  of  NRA  members'  mall  dissuaded 
Congress  from  acting,  even  after  the  asssMl- 
natlon  of  President  Kennedy.  But  now.  after 
the  assassinations  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr  and  Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  the  usually 
silent  86%  of  the  people  who  favor  gun  con- 
trol are  making  themselves  hea^. 
The  famUiar   argumente   NRA   trote   out 


whenever  tiiere's  a  stirring  In  the  Illative 

underbrush  cannot  gainsay  two^*"*  ^^S,?; 
(iT  access  to  guns  U  easier  In  the  U.S.  than 
in  practically  any  developed  country;  (2) 
the  UB.  has  far  more  gun-related  crimes  and 
accldente  In  proportion  to  P0P»;»"°^  *\*^ 
any  developed  country.  Surely  the  two  are 
not  unrelated.  Moreover,  no  proposed  legU- 
laaon— even  regUtratlon  of  all  guns  and 
owners-would  curtail  legitimate  use  of  guns 
in  hunting  and  other  sports.  And  wh»e  laws 
cannot  work  miracles,  ttiey  can  make  ^much 
harder  for  convicted  felons  and  known  psy- 
chOMths  to  pursue  their  murderous  ways. 

ffi  week  the  mouth-fllling  Emergency 
committee  for  Gun  Control  of  the  Na«onal 
^uncil  for  a  Responsible  Firearms  Policy 
was  organized  to  support  legislation  It  has 
the  baking  of  39  national  organteatlons 
comprising  lawyers,  police  chiefs,  d  strict  at- 
tomevs  unions,  churches,  businessmen, 
StTke«  and  othe«.  Regrettably,  the  Nation^ 
Shooting  sports  Foundation  U  not  among 

Do  gun  and  anununltion  makers  want  the 
public  to  believe  they  put  profits  above  pro- 
tection'' We  don't  think  so.  Unless  they  can 
persuade  the  foundation  to  ^^PP°^i«^P.'^°?t' 
trol  m  the  public  Interest,  they  should  dis- 
avow it. 


I  Prom  the  Lawrence   (Mass.)    Sunday  Sun, 

Aug.  11. 19681 

FiEEAaMS  TH  A  MoDEaN  Socnrrr— RaALisM 

AND   RKSPONSIBn.ITT 

In  the  furor  over  firearms  legislation, 
sportsmen  have  been  exhorted  again  and 
Iwlnto  take  action,  to  write  their  legisla- 
tors, to  make  their  voices  heard.  Such  action, 
when  performed  sensibly.  Is  in  the  best  tra- 
dition of  the  American  democratic  process. 
The  extent  of  the  sporteman's  response  re- 
flects a  legitimate  and  serious  concern  over 
his  continued  privilege  to  own  and  use  fire- 
arms for  sporting  purposes. 

We  at  Remington  understand  and  appre- 
ciate that  concern.  We  also  recognize  the 
concern  of  lawmakers  and  the  general  puJUc 
over  the  mUuse  of  firearms  by  those  of  crim- 
inal intent  and  unstable  mind.  One  concern, 
seemingly,  confilcte  with  the  other.  We  do 
not.  however,  consider  these  two  concent 
unreconcllable. 

We  believe  It  is  time  to  moderate  the  hys- 
teria that  has  afflicted  the  firearms  question 
from  both  sides.  Too  many  sportsmen  have 
failed  to  accept  the  fact  that  flrearms.  like 
many  other  tools  of  our  current  society,  do. 
indeed,  contain  the  seeds  of  tragic  misuse 
They  have  failed  to  recogixlze  the  fact  that 
total,  uncompromising  opposition  to  any  and 
all  proposals  to  reduce  potential  misuse,  in- 
stead of  a  sensible  and  socially  responsible 
search  for  equitable  solutions,  will,  in  the 
long  run.  work  against  their  own  interesta. 
Consequently,  we  believe  It  now  both  time- 
ly and  vital  for  the  gun  owner  to  Institute  a 
new  and  additional  course  of  actiof-  1°«"- 
vldually  and  collectively,  to  reduce  both  the 
possibility  of  firearms'  misuse  and  the  con- 
cern of  those  whose  attitudes  would  Jeopard- 
ize his  right  to  own  and  use  them.  For.  out 
of  the  rewnt  avalanche  of  editorializing  and 
debate  regarding  flreanns  have  emerged  some 
significant  and  sobering  facte  for  gun  owners. 
we  think  It  is  time  to  take  a  hard  and  thor- 
oughly realistic  look  at  these  facto.  Simply, 
they  are  these:  ...  ,ii„ 

A  great  many  feUow-Americans  do  not  like 
firearms;  are  made  uncomfortable  by  their 
proximity  and  do  not  understand  why  any- 
one would  wish  to  own  and  use  flrearms  for 
any  purpose.  ..  ^_ 

we  -nust  accept  the  fact  that  ours  Is  no 
longer  a  rural  society.  It  Is  now  an  urbanized 
society  or  at  least  a  suburbanlzed  one,  and 
is  beaming  more  so  every  day.  Whole  new 
generations  are  reaching  adulthood  wlttno 
knowledge  of.  or  kinship  with,  the  outdoonr 
These  are  people  whose  knowledge  of  the 
out-of-doors  Is  often  confined  to  city  streete. 


back  yards  or  public  parks.  No  seeing  in  their 
immediate  neighborhood  a  place  where  fire- 
arms can  be  used  with  safety,  never  having 
visited  the  controlled  conditions  of  a  clay 
target  or  rifle  range,  never  having  «>e«n  «" 
uomA  to  the  pleasures  of  a  hunting  trip  in 
SpeT  country  or  the  relationship  hunting 
bears  with  our  wildlife  and  conservation  pro- 
grams, such  people  have  no  basis  for  undw- 
Standing  why  any  of  us  should  wish  to  own 
or  use  a  firearm.  . 

The  sooner  we  recognize  these  facto.  «md 
the  concern  they  cause,  the jwoncr  we  w^U 
be  able  to  f  onn  new,  more  "nd'"**"^?*,^*  •^ 
compatible  attitudes  of  our  own  that  will  re- 

'"^^^r^^.  we  recommend  the  following 
code  of  action  for  firearms'  owners: 

1  M  flreanns  are  vUlbly  dtaplayed  In  your 
home,  make  sure  tiiey  are  "^""^yJ**,'^ 
in  a  pin  rack  or  cabinet.  If  not  visibly  dls- 
pU?edf  be  sure  U»ey  are  kept  In  a  secure 

'TFeeTsSmunltlon  in  a  different  part  of 
your  home  than  guns,  out  of  sight  and.  pref- 
erably, also  locked  up.  Kr.T«» 

3.  »>n't  keep  loaded  flrearms  in  YO"'  hom^ 
unless    extenuating    circumstances    require 

*^?lf  you  sell  a  gun  to  an  individual,  make 
sure  you  know  he  U  of  good  character  and 

^rSS'palns  to  teach  the  basics  of  fi«. 
orm.  safetv  to  your  children.  Do  not  allow 
Sr^n  t^  u^  firearms  without  suP«7»f '°^- 
SsS.urage  the  concept  of  guns  as  Pl^/hlngs. 

6  Refr^n,  particularly  in  city  and  subur- 
ban ^eas.  from  displaying  uncased  ftr«am» 
outeide  your  home  until  you  are  on  the 
target  range  or  in  the  hunting  field. 

7  Ac^amt  neighbors  and  friends  who  are 
uncomf^ortable  In  the  presence  of  gun.  with 
tJ»e  security  procedures  you  follow. 
"'^Ta^l  suggestions  can  help  redu«.  th^ 
possibility  of  inhome  accldente.  the  theft  or 
^ulsltiJn  Of  guns  by  crlml"*!"  «"  ^J°^ 
who  are  Irresponsible  or  unstable,  and  to 
S^n^e  concern  of  the  nonshootlng  public 
lading  your  possession  of  firearms. 

meet  tt»e  test  of  responsibility. 

TK.     NATIOHAI,     RXFLE     A8S0C1AT10H.    COVGEW*. 
AND   THX    COMMTJNISTS 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  hard-core 
mSJori^has  spearheaded  the  oPPOsWon 
to  the  adoption  by  Congress  of  effective 
£^,?r^Uws.  and  that  opposition  suc- 
S^S^  keeping  a  good  firearms  law  off 
the  Federal  books  for  more  than  30  years 
Situ  title  IV  of  the  omMbu^  crtoe  wn 
was  signed  into  law  by  President  John- 

"^^^w '^^.  or  political  parties,  have 
had  such  a  long  run  of  success. 

on  the  other  hand,  few  organizations 
enjoy  the  special  privilege  enjoyed  bythe 
National  Rifle  Association  under  lav? .  a 
SStion  under  which  thejA'EJf ^f" '^ 
derwrite  a  significant  part  of  their  pro- 

^Taxpayers  subsidize  one  of  the  ™ore 
attractive  features  of  belonging  to  me 
National  Rifle  Association.  Until  only 
recently  it  amounted  to  some  $4  mUUon 
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a  year  out  of  the  axpayers'  pocket  to 
support  shooting  sp  irts  through  the  dis- 
count purchase  of  fl:  earms  and  ammuni- 
tion and  a  host  of  ot  tier  items,  while  ten- 
nis, football,  track,  i  nd  other  sports  have 
been  left  to  fend  foi  themselves. 

This  preferred  pt  sltlon  and  tax  sub- 
sidy, many  believe,  1  as  been  a  major  fac- 
tor In  the  National  Rifle  Association 
becoming  perhaps  the  most  successful 
lobby  in  modern  An  erican  history. 

I  share  that  view. 

But,  my  present  o  »ncem  is  of  a  slightly 
different  nature.  M;  concern  Is  whether 
or  not  Congress  she  old  continue  to  vote 
funds  in  support  o:  the  National  Rifle 
Association  progran  s  when  the  National 
Rifle  Association  h  ts  traditionally  fol- 
lowed a  policy  in  c  inflict  with  the  best 
traditions  of  our  dc  tnocracy. 

Let  me  repeat  tha ;:  The  National  Rifle 
Association  traditioi  lally  follows  a  policy 
In  complete  conflict  with  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  American  t  emocracy.  flag-wav- 
ing noiw^j^hstandlnfl  . 

PUearnELs  .controls  have  been  discussed 
on  the  floor  of  the  £  enate  in  heated,  and 
on  occasion,  superh  sated  debates. 

The  clash  of  opli  ion  has  been  heard 
around  the  Nation  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  spoken  tt  eir  hearts  and  minds 
in  a  sincere  and  c  Bdlcated  attempt  to 
make  their  feelings  understood. 

Nowhere  in  this  c  ebate  has  one  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  ace  used  another  of  any 
ulterior  motives,  of  being  anything  less 
than  honest  and  an  advocate  of  what  he 
believes  to  be  right. 

Our  parries  and  thrusts,  our  attempts 
at  persuasion,  have  been  aimed  at  the 
issues,  the  provlsloz  s  of  legislation,  and 
the  needs  of  our  oo:  tstituents,  but  above 
all  they  have  nevei  been  aimed  at  one 
another. 

This  has  not  been  the  plan  of  the  gun 
lobby. 

Singularly,  and  as  a  group,  the  fire- 
arms lobby  has  lapsed  time  and  again 
into  smear  tactics. 

Time  and  again  t  teir  aiwroach  to  the 
intelligent  democrat  ic  discussion  of  the 
public  weal  and  the  public  needs  has  de- 
scended into  name  calling,  innuendo, 
hooting,  hollering,  ( istortion,  misrepre- 
sentation, and  the  111  e. 

Whenever  some  c  irefully  thought  out 
legislative  proposal  was  about  to  make 
progress  towards  b  scorning  a  law,  the 
gun  lobby  attrlbutec  to  Its  sponsors  some 
sinister  motives  foi  which  there  is  no 
basis  in  reality. 

I  do  not  believe  hat  any  Member  of 
Congress  has  ever  i  loved  on  the  matter 
of  firearms  controls  out  of  anything  but 
the  best  motives. 

But  the  lobbies  f  nd  the  publications 
through  which  they  spread  their  lies  and 
try  to  work  their  w  ill  on  the  American 
public  would  have  li  otherwise. 

There  is  no  better  example  of  this  than 
the  current  issue  of  the  American  Rifle- 
man, the  monthly  iiagazine  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Assoclat  on. 

Page  18  of  the  Rl  leman  is  devoted  to 
an  editorial  entitled  'Oim  Control  Makes 
Strange  Bedfellows.' 

It  is  a  tract  that  b  i  innuendo  attempts 
to  associate  the  spcnsors,  and  presum- 
ably those  other  Members  of  Congress 
who  vote  for  flream  ;s  controls,  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  C<  ^mmunist  Party. 


Speciflcally  named  are  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (BCr.  Ttdinos]. 
ex-Supreme  Coiirt  Justice  Goldberg,  and 
apparently  the  spokesmen  for  the  John- 
son administration  and  others  who  have 
recognized  the  seriousness  of  the  firearms 
problem  and  who  have  approached  its 
solution  out  of  the  highest  motives. 

It  suggests  that  those  who  favor  strong 
firearms  laws  are  somehow  in  the  van- 
guard of  those  l)eing  misled  by  a  Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

This  presimiably  would  include  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  Attorney  General  Clark, 
most  of  the  police,  and  other  law  enforce- 
ment o£Qcers  in  the  Nation,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  a  host  of  civic  and 
social  organizations,  and  more  than  90 
percent  of  America's  newspapers,  mag- 
azines, and  broadcasters. 

The  National  Rifle  Association's  edi- 
torial, in  fact,  says: 

The  tie  that  binds  these  good  people  into 
an  untidy  package  with  the  Communists  is 
their  aversion  to  guns.  With  casual  disregard 
of  constitutional  rights  Including  property 
rights,  they  urge  conflscatlon  of  all  private 
firearms. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  impress 
upon  Senators  that  this  editorial,  this 
claptrap,  tliis  almost  criminal  attempt  to 
distort  the  firearms  issue  is  currently, 
right  now,  being  distributed  by  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  to  all  its  1  million 
members. 

Mr.  President,  this  type  of  smear  can 
be  expected  by  anyone  who  dare  oppose 
National  Rifle  Association  policy. 

Let  it  be  known  that  an  honest  effort 
to  disarm  the  criminal  and  the  mentally, 
morally,  and  legally  Incompetent  will  get 
this  kind  of  reception  from  the  National 
Rifle  Association. 

Let  it  be  known  that  the  largest  orga- 
nization of  sportsmen  in  America  has 
nothing  better  to  contribute  to  this  pub- 
lic discussion  on  crime  and  violence  than 
irrational,  irresponsible  attempts  at 
character  assassination. 

Let  it  be  known  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  lent  its  prestige  and  endorse- 
ment to  this  organization  which  in  re- 
turn uses  It  principally  to  solicit  more 
members. 

And  finally,  let  it  be  Icnown  that  many 
of  us  are  sick  of  an  industry  whose  ad- 
vertising supports  a  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation leadership  that  would  say  of 
Members  of  Congress  a  million  times 
over,  "The  tie  that  binds  these  good  peo- 
ple into  an  untidy  package  with  Com- 
munists is  their  aversion  to  gims." 

I  see  no  need  to  dlseuss  this  under- 
handed lol>b3rlng  effort  any  further. 

So  that  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  are  not  aware  that  they  have 
been  lumped  together  with  the  Commu- 
nist Party  may  read  the  editorial  first- 
hand, I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  its 
entirety  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  ask  that  my  fellow  Senators  remem- 
ber how  they  have  been  vllllfled,  and  by 
whom,  as  they  flnd  it  appropriate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

OXTN     CONTBOL     MAKES    STBAMGI    BKOFKIXOWS 

The  gun  control  movement  can  produce 
strange  and  wondrous  things.  Witness  the 
demand  of  the  Communist  Worker  for  a  cut- 


back in  U.S.  ClvUlan  Marksmanship  Training, 
a  program  begun  by  the  NRA  In  1871  and 
supported  by  Act  of  Congress  for  the  past  66 
years.  In  the  midst  of  a  mortal  war  In  Viet- 
nam, The  Worker  opposes  this  program. 

Chiding  President  Johnson  on  gun  control, 
the  Communist  publication  said  that  If  he 
were  really  Interested  In  curbing  guns  he 
would  "bar  the  lending  of  38,500  U.S.  Army 
'surplus'  rifles  to  National  Rifle  Association 
members"  and  would  stop  the  "giveaway  of 
free  ammunition"  to  NRA  shooters. 

(Actually,  less  than  20%  of  those  training 
under  the  program  are  NRA  individual  mem- 
bers. Although  NRA  Instructors,  ranges  and 
facilities  are  used,  NRA  membership  Is  not 
required.  Everyone  subject  to  military  serv- 
ice is  encouraged  to  participate.) 

Three  days  after  the  Communist  Worker 
attacked  the  program,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  notified  Congreee  that  "new  reetrtc- 
tlons  will  be  imposed  on  the  distribution  and 
sale  of  rifles  and  ammunition"  and  "no  am- 
munition will  be  Issued  to  senior  clubs" 
under  an  economy  program. 

Purely  by  coincidence,  the  official  Commu- 
nist Party  mouthpiece  in  the  U.S.  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  said  approximately 
the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 

We  mention  the  Communist  position  here 
because  it  bears  out  what  sheer  logic  would 
Indicate:  Communism,  engaged  In  a  shooting 
war  against  young  Americans  in  Vietnam, 
naturally  does  not  want  young  Americans 
in  the  U.S.  to  be  taught  to  shoot. 

The  Communists  in  this  country  are,  of 
courae,  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  multitude 
who  profess  a  wish  to  separate  Americans 
from  their  flrearms.  Most  of  those  who  would 
repress  private  ownership  of  guns  are  non- 
Communist  or  anti-Communist.  The  tie  that 
binds  these  good  people  Into  an  untidy  pack- 
age with  the  Communists  is  their  aversion  to 
guns.  Some  carry  this  aversion  extremely 
far.  With  casual  disregard  of  constitutional 
rights  Including  property  rights,  they  urge 
oonflscatlon  of  all  private  firearms. 

High  on  this  list  Is  the  pacifist  Fellowship 
of  Reconciliation,  which  has  flatly  called  for 
the  seizure  and  destruction  of  all  person- 
ally-owned guns  in  the  U.S.  This  organiza- 
tion, which  also  aids  draft  evaders,  lists  as 
Its  national  chairman  the  Rev.  Robert  Moon, 
of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  who  has  been  identi- 
fied with  Communist  causes  going  back  to 
1940.  Other  names  familiar  in  such  connec- 
tions keep  bobbing  up  on  the  rosters  of 
"civic  leaders"  who  favor  repressive  gun 
legislation.  Among  the  directors  of  the  Citi- 
zens Union  of  the  City  of  New  York,  which 
advocates  statewide  registration  of  rlfies  and 
shotguns,  a  move  that  the  New  York  Assem- 
bly overwhelmingly  rejected  this  year,  is 
Judge  Dorothy  Kenyon,  once  named  as  a 
memlier  of  28  Communist-front  organiza- 
tions. The  New  York  Emergency  Committee 
for  Oim  Control,  formed  July  18  with  for- 
mer XJ.3.  Supreme  Court  Justice  and  U.N. 
Representative  Arthur  J.  Ooldberg  as  chair- 
man. Includes  Bayard  Rustln,  another  public 
figure  Identified  with  Communist  causes. 

Such  people  as  the  Rev.  Moon,  Judge  Ken- 
yon and  Rustln  are  by  no  means  typical  of 
many  good  Americans  who  advocate  gun 
controls,  of  course.  There  is,  for  example. 
Deputy  State  Attorney  General  John  F.  Mc- 
Laren, of  California,  who  was  quoted  by  a 
Los  Angeles  newspaper  as  declaring  the  Sec- 
ond Amendment  invalid  and  advocating 
registration  and  licensing  as  a  first  step  to 
total  confiscation  of  all  private  firearms. 

That  there  is  diversity  of  opinion  in  the 
anti-gun  ranks  is  unmistakable.  U.S.  Sens. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  (Conn.)  and  Joseph  D. 
Tydings  (Md.)  have  denied  that  their  regis- 
tration and  licensing  bills  contemplate  oon- 
fiscation.  The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  which  favors  registration,  made  the 
point  this  summer  that  anti-gun  legislation 
can  go  too  far.  ACLU  Director  Lawrence  Spel- 
ser,  of  Washington,  testified  that  gun  laws, 
wherever  passed,  should  be  explicit  "in  order 
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to  avoid  the  PO-lblllty  of  abu^  of  dlscre- 
tlon,"  a  point  often  made  by  the  NRA^Spel 
ser  klso  termed  the  New  Je«»«y /«'', i^  '°: 
vltatlon  to  officials  "to  arbitrarily  pick  and 

ckoose  among  aPP"*^,*^'!^**^^^^^,.  m 
n*n>ltles  as  high  as  SIO.OOO  and  3  year*,  as 
^S  "der  «.e  Tydings  Bill  (8.  3W4)  for 
failure  to  register  or  get  a  license,  are  un- 
duly  harsh Ind  unrealistic."  To  thta  much 
of  the  ACLU  poeltlon,  we  can  ^y  Ap*^'  , 
Yet  the  overall  picture  presented  by  the 
array  of  supporters  of  registration,  "censing 
^  maybe  something  more  la  an  odd  one, 
t^y  the  least.  Consider  Just  this  aspect^ 

For  reasons  ol  "economy,"  the  President 
imd  his  Secretary  of  the  A"ny  are  slashing 
the  Civilian  Marksmanship  Training  wo- 
gram  in  the  midst  of  a  shooting  war. 

some  of  the  people  most  eager  to  snatch 
flrearms  out  of  the  hands  of  American  citi- 
zens, however,  are  also  In  the  vanguard  of 
thoei  who  would  end  the  Vietnam  war  wllly- 
ISll^  without  regard  to  where  It  leaves  our 
allies  or  our  own  national  defense. 


A    GOOD    PLACE    TO    START 

If  President  Johnson  were  really  Intereeted 
in  curtailing  the  sale  of  guns,  he  wouW  Im- 
mediately order  the  Pentagon  to  halt  the 
^te  of-surpluB"  rifles  at  cut-rate  Prlce«  to 
Ambers  of  the  National  Rifle  Association^ 

He  would  also  stop  the  giveaway  of  free 
ammunition   to  members   of   the   National 

Rifle  Association.  

In  196fl.  the  U.S.  Army  gave  54  million  bul- 
lets to  National  Rifle  Association  members^ 
He  would  also  bar  the  -lending'    of  38.600 
U.S.  Army  "surplus"  rifles  to  National  Rlfie 
Association  members. 

The  President  could  also  demonstrate  his 
opposition  to  gun  sales  by  ordering  the  19 
miStory  officers  still  on  active  service  and 
the  19  retired  military  officers  who  are  of- 
ficials of  the  National  Rifle  ^^l^t  on  to 
resign  from  their  poste.  The  National  Rifle 
Assa:latlon  Is  leading  the  fight  against  anti- 
gun  legislation. 

Mr    MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President,    I 

suggest  the  absence  of  a  2.'iSr^;.„  ,ho 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  advise  the  Chair 
as  to  the  allocation  of  time? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  biU. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


soli  or  other  factors  to  JustUy  a  classlfl 
cation  as  proper  for  disposal  under  the  hOTne- 
stead  or  desert  land  laws.  Except  as  provided 
in  section  2  hereof,  the  tract  shall  be  so  d 
to  the  highest  bidder.  Except  as  provided  in 
section  3  hereof,  no  tract  shall  be  sold  for 
less  than  its  appraised  fair  market  value. 

Sec  2   For  a  period  of  thirty  days  from  the 
day  the  high  bid  Is  received,  any  owner  of 
contiguous    lands    shall    have    a^Pre^^rence 
right  to  buy  the  tract  at  such  highest  bid 
prtce.  If  two  or  more  contiguous  owners  as- 
^rt  the   preference  right,   the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  make  such  division  of  the  land 
among  the  appllcante  as  he  deems  equitable 
Sec    3    If  a  person  who  has  a  preference 
right  under  section  2  of  this  Act  Is  the  pur- 
chaser of  land  sold  pursuant  to  this  Act,  he 
shall  not  be  required  to  pay  Sot  any  values 
he  or  hU  predecessors  in  interest  have  added 
to  the  land.  However,  nothing  in   this  Act 
shall  relieve  any  person  from  liability  to  the 
United  States  lor  unauthorized  use  of  tne 
land    prior    to   conveyance   of   title   by   tne 
United  States. 

Sec  4  No  person  may  acquire  from  the 
secretary  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  land  under  the  provisions  of  th  s  Act. 
SBC.  6.  The  authority  granted  by  this  Act 
shall  expire  three  years  from  the  date  of  the 
passage  of  the  Act.  but  sales  for  which  appli- 
cation has  been  made  In  accordance  with 
this  Act  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  three 
years  may  be  consummated  and  patents  may 
be  issued  in  connection  therewith  after  the 
three-year  period. 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent." I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


HYDROELECTRIC  PROJECTS  ON  THE 
MTODLESNAKE  RIVER.-CHANGE 
OP  REFERENCE 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  bl"^*^. 
4025)  to  prohibit  the  licensing  of  hydro- 
electric projects  on  the  Middle  Snake 
River  below  Hells  Canyon  Dam  for  a 
period  of  10  years,  and  that  the  bill  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


SALE  OP  CERTAIN  PUBLIC  LANDS 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  220.  ,  .J   u 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  toe 
House   of    Representatives   to   the   bUi 
(S  220)  to  authorize  the  sale  of  certain 
pubUc  lands,  which  was.  strike  out  aU 
after  the  enacthig  clause,  and  insert: 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized, on  hU  own  motion  or  on  applica- 
tion of  an  owner  of  contiguous  lands,  and 
upon  a  finding  that  It  Is  not  needed  for  pub- 
lic purposes,  to  seU  at  public  auction  any 
tract  of   public   domain   not  exceeding   one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  that  has  been  or 
is  now  subject  to  unintentional  trespass,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  and  that  con- 
tains some  land  which  has  been  or  can  be 
out  to  cultlvaUon  but  which  U  insufflclwit 
because  of  climatic,  topographic,  ecologlc. 


EARLY  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  FOR 
HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask'that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  H.R.  18763. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  HJl.  18763.  an  act  to  author- 
ize preschool  and  early  education  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  children,  which 
was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  18763.  a  bill  entitled 
"Handicapped  Children's  Early  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act." 


H.R.   18763  is  almost  identical  to  S. 
3446  which  I  authorized  and  introduced 
in  the  Senate  on  May  7  of  this  year.  The 
measure  received  enthusiastic  and  bi- 
partisan support  from  every  member  of 
your  Education  Subcommittee.  This  is 
attested  to  by  the  fact  that  the  subcom- 
mittee recommended  and  the  Senate  ap- 
proved   incorporating    S.    3446    as    an 
amendment    to    H.R.    18366,    a   biU    to 
amend  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963,  which  is  now  awaiting  conference. 
Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion is  acknowledged  on  all  sides.  Over 
6  million  American  children  are  either 
physically,    mentally,    or    emotionally 
handicapped.  Studies  of  child  develop- 
ment show  that  early  education  can  ac- 
celerate the  mental  and  social  develop- 
ment of  handicapped  children,  yet  most 
parents  flnd  that  while  their  children 
may   be   diagnosed  as   handicapped   at 
birth  or  shortly  thereafter,  they  must 
keep  these  children  at  home  from  school 
until  they  are  at  least  6  years  of  age.  This 
is  a  terrible  waste  of  time  in  the  critical 
years  of  a  chUd's  life.  It  also  places  on 
the  family  a  tremendous  burden. 

H.R.  18763  acknowledges  that  as  Head- 
start  has  given  a  good  start  to  a  lot  of 
economically  disadvantaged  youngsters, 
First  Chance,  as  th's  bill  is  Icnown,  has 
the  same  potential  for  encouraging  edu- 
cational agencies  to  build  quality  into 
their  special  education  programs.  How 
good — how  different — how  innovative— 
the  answers  are  that  schools  come  up 
with,  will  present  an  imprecedented  op- 
portunity to  study  solid  data  on  how  best 
to  meet  the  problems  of  the  handicapped. 
The    bill    proposes   support    for   only 
planning  and  pilot  operations,  and  au- 
thorizes $1  million  in  the  first  year  with 
$10  million  and  $12  million  authorized 
for  the  remaining  2  years  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  will  provide  for  the  development 
of  approximately  100  models  which  wiU 
be  placed  across  the  country,  some  in 
i-ural  areas,  some  in  inner  cities,  in  every 
State  or  territory  which  has  the  interest 
and  desire  to  use  such  a  model  to  begin 
a  program  for  handicapped  children. 

These  model  educational  programs  will 
work  with  all  the  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions in  a  given  community  that  are  con- 
cerned with  handicapped  children.  Tlie 
teachers  of  the  handicapped  child  will 
"no  longer  be  working  alone  In  an  Iso- 
lated classroom.  They  will  be  Joined  by 
parents,  technicians,  medical  specialists 
in  a  comprehensive  program. 

I  am  convinced  that  of  the  several 
tools  we  have  provided  for  the  children 
in  the  past  2  years,  none  will  have  more 
promise  for  affecting  their  Uves  than  this 
new  program.  For  a  parent  who  dis- 
covers in  the  first  day  or  weeks  of  the 
new  baby's  life  that  his  child  is  handi- 
capped, it  is  too  much  to  ask  that  he  wait 
untU  that  child  is  6  before  he  begins  to 
get  special  education  and  training. 

Mr  President,  this  bill  is  an  attempt 
to  close  the  gap  in  our  efforts  to  assure 
all  our  children  an  opportunity  for  a 
good  education  and  equal  parUcipatlon 
in  the  benefits  and  responsibUities  of 
American  society. 

That  the  obstacles  involved  in  in- 
structing our  handicapped  offersa  great 
challenge  goes  «nthout  saying  They  re- 
quire  more   than   educational    compo- 
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nents.  more  than  n  oney  and  more  than 
legislative  muscle,  rhey  reQUire  a  com- 
prehensive, coordlr  ated  efficient  service 
program  that  ne<ls  the  attention  of 
many  specialists.  1  the  needs  of  handi- 
capped children  a:  e  to  be  fully  met.  a 
much  better  Job  a  marshaling  and  co- 
ordinating of  man '  professions  must  be 

•nie  bill  was  ord  ared  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  tl  lird  time,  and  paased. 


FRGM 


BOSSAOE 

ENROLLED 


THE  HOUSE- 
BILL  SIONED 


A  message  from 
sentaUves  by  Mr. 
reading    clerks. 


the  House  of  Repre- 

Bartlett,   one  of  its 

alnnounced    that    the 


enrolled  bill  (HJl. 
tion  1263  of  titie  li 


Speaker  had  afflxe<  his  signature  to  the 


5754)  to  amend  sec- 
of  the  United  Stotes 


Code  to  require  ttiat  interstate  ship- 
ments of  intozicati  ig  liquors  be  accom- 
panied \ts.  bill  of  li  ding,  or  other  docu- 
ment, showing  ce:tain  information  In 
lieu  of  requiring  spch  to  be  marked  on 
the  package. 


GUN  CONTR(  )L  ACT  OP  1968 

Thit  Senate  resu  ned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  36^)  to  amend  titte  18. 
United  States  Codi,  to  provide  for  better 
control  of  the  interstate  traffic  In  fire- 
arms. 

Blr.  LONG  of  Lo  dsiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  abae  ice  of  a  quorum. 

TtM  PRE8IDINC  r  OFFICER.  On  whose 

time? 

BAr.  LONG  of  Lo  ulsiana.  On  the  blU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  o  rdered.  The  clerk  wlU 
call  the  roU. 

The  atelstant  Isgislattve  deik  pro- 


ceeded to  call  the 


ndl. 


Mr.  MURPHY.    \ii.  President,   I  ask 


unanimous  consen 
the  quorum  call  be 


Mr.  MURPHY.  I 


that  the  order  for 
rescinded. 


The  PRE8IDINC  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so]  ordered.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  time 
on  the  bill  to  th4  Senator  from  Call- 
fomia. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
maiks  are  not  on  tl  te  pending  business. 

Mr.  LONG  of  I  ouisiana.  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  California  10  minutes  on 
thebiU. 


thank  the  Senator. 


REDWOODS  MATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  MURPHY,  llr.  President,  my  re- 
marks have  to  do  1  rith  a  provision  in  the 
new  redwoods  bill '  rhlch  has  come  out  of 
conference.  They  lave  to  do  specifically 
with  the  legislativ  >  taking  of  land. 

Under  the  nom  tal  practice,  in  areas 
where  a  d^artme  tt  receives  the  neces- 
sary authorization  It  goes  into  the  U.S. 
district  court  for  the  area  and  flies  a 
declaration  of  takng.  At  this  time  the 
tlUe  passes  frcnn  the  private  property 
owner  to  the  Fed<  ral  Government.  The 
Government  and  t  le  original  owner  then 
try  to  agree  on  a  pi  ice.  If  agreement  can- 
not be  reached,  t^e  Government  brings 
suit  in  the  local  dl  itrict  court,  where  the 
original  property  owner  can  receive  a 


trial  by  a  Jury  composed  of  knowledge- 
able persons  from  the  area. 

That  has  been  the  practice.  I  am  ad- 
vised, in  the  past,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  penalty  with  regard  to  lack  of  knowl- 
edge with  respect  to  values  in  the  partic- 
ular area. 

The  legislative  talcing  provision  of  the 
conference  version  of  the  new  redwoods 
bill,  which  will  be  brought  up  later  for 
consideration,  provides  a  change  in  that 
practice,  as  follows:  As  soon  as  the  bill 
becomes  law.  the  titie  of  the  land  passes 
to  the  Federal  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment and  the  former  landowners  will 
then  try  to  agree  on  a  price.  If  no  agree- 
ment can  be  reached,  the  original  prop- 
erty owner  has  the  burden  of  taking  the 
matter  to  the  Court  of  Claims.  His  hear- 
ing imder  these  conditions  will  be  before 
a  three-Judge  panel  here  in  Washington. 
all  of  whom  are  appointees,  and  general- 
ly beholden  to  the  party  in  power. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  works  a 
hardship  on  the  property  owner,  who  is. 
in  the  first  place,  losing  property  that 
he  probably  does  not  like  to  lose :  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  to  put  the  burden  of 
proof  as  well  as  the  added  expense  of 
a  hearing  in  Washington  upon  him  Is 
not  in  his  best  interests,  or  likely  to  solve 
these  matters  in  the  way  the  commu- 
nities involved  would  solve  them. 

Several  questions,  therefore,  become 
pertinent: 

First,  why  was  such  a  provision  In- 
cluded in  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill,  especial^  since  it  was  not  in  the 
original  versions  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House?  I  wonder  whether  It 
came  from  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior or  elsewhere  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment. It  seems  strange  to  me  that  this 
new  method  of  procedure  would  sud- 
denly show  up.  not  at  the  11th  hour,  but 
at  what  one  might  call  5  minutes  to  12. 

Were  there  any  hearings  or  testimony 
on  this  change  of  procedure?  Had  there 
been  any  legislative  record  made?  I  think 
this  is  a  pertinent  question. 

Who  favors  this  provision,  and  who 
objects?  I  am  most  interested  to  know 
how  It  got  into  the  conference  report 
without  any  Indication  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate,  inso- 
far as  I  can  find  out.  that  it  should  be 
a  part  of  the  report. 

Without  reflecting  In  any  way  on  the 
Integrity  of  the  Court  of  Claims.  I  would 
like  to  ask  whether  it  would  not  appear 
that  a  landowner  might  receive  a 
trial  which  is  more  "in  context"  If  it  is 
held  before  a  Jury  in  his  own  area,  or  the 
area  involved. 

This  issue  is  of  interest  not  only  to  me: 
it  is  of  great  interest.  I  am  sure,  to  my 
dlstlngidshed  colleagues  from  Oregon. 
Ours  are  the  areas  where  the  redwoods 
grow,  and  this  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  us. 

Is  the  "legislative  taking"  procedure 
which  is  in  the  conference  version  of  the 
redwoods  bill — this  new  surprise  proce- 
dure which  has  suddenly  shown  up — to 
be  used  extensively  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? How  often?  By  whom?  Under 
what  conditions? 

Does  the  Court  of  Claims  have  many 
cases  of  this  type  of  land  acquisition? 
Does  anyone  feel  that  it  has  some  special 


competence  in  this  area,  as  compared 
with  the  competence  of  local  district 
court  Jiules  which  it  is  apparently  in- 
tended to  supplant? 

Finally,  I  ask:  Is  not  this  Just  another 
example  of  centralization  of  government, 
making  all  decisions  dependent  upon 
what  happens  in  Washington? 

With  regard  to  the  redwoods,  they  are 
3,000  miles  away:  and  very  often  3,000 
miles  is  not  only  a  reflection  of  the  dis- 
tance involved,  it  is  a  reflection  of  the 
actual  matters  likely  to  be  considered  in 
the  case. 

I  can  recall  when  the  President  of  the 
United  Stetes  said  in  a  State  of  the 
Union  message  he  was  going  to  protect 
the  redwoods.  Apparently  he  had  not  had 
the  matter  explained  to  liim.  I  am 
amazed  that,  with  all  of  his  competent 
help,  he  did  not  know  the  big  redwoods — 
the  ones  he  was  apparently  talking 
about — have  been  protected  for  the  last 
65  or  70  years.  People  have  gone  in,  pri- 
vate citizens,  the  State  of  California,  and 
foundations,  and  have  taken  over  great 
areas  where  the  big  trees  abound.  They 
have  bought  those  areas,  lliat  has  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  be  interested  if 
my  colleagues  would  carefully  listen  to 
some  of  the  questions  I  have  prtvounded 
and  proposed  and  look  very  cautiously 
and  with  extreme  interest  at  the  manner 
in  which  this  provision  got  into  the  con- 
ference report,  the  source  of  this  new 
procedure,  and  the  reasons  for  it. 

I  think  it  is  of  extreme  interest  to  the 
people  of  my  State,  the  State  of  Oregon, 
and  the  other  States  that  are  Involved 
and  affected  by  the  new  redwoods  bill. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  from  Oregon  desires 
to  speak  on  a  subject  other  than  the 
pending  bill  itself,  I  would  like  to  accom- 
modate him. 

Does  the  Senator  desire  that  I  yield 
him  time?  If  he  wants  to  speak  for  more 
than  10  or  15  mmutes,  I  will  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  lay  the  bill  aside  tem- 
iwrarily. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  that  the  pending  gim  control 
bill  be  temporarily  laid  aside  because  this 
matter  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing business.  S.  3633.  be  laid  aside  tem- 
porarily.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REDWOOD  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  Senator  from  California 
tarry  for  part  of  my  remarks.  They  will 
deal  with  the  Redwood  National  Pailc 
conference  report. 

If  I  understand  it  correctly,  the  con- 
ference report  would  set  a  precedent.  If 
it  is  Intended  to  set  a  precedent,  I  think 
it  is  no  less  than  shocking.  I  had  hoped 
that  we  could  take  up  the  conference 
report  today.  However,  the  plan  is  to 
take  it  up  next  Thursday.  The  leadership 
knows  that  I  cannot  be  here  next  Thurs- 
day. 


This  matter  is  not  only  pretty  vital 
to  my  part  of  the  oounfay,  but  it  is  atoo 
vital  to  the  whole  country,  if  I  correctly 
understand  the  conference  report. 

I  want  to  be  here  when  the  Senator 
from  Washington  IMr.  JacksowI,  who 
Is  in  charge  of  the  conference  report, 
takes  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  because  I  refuse  to 
believe  that  the  Senate  wants  to  set  a 
new  precedent  as  to  where  we  wUl  t^ 
condemnatl<m  cases  in  this  country.  If 
I  read  the  report  correctly,  we  propose 
to  take  them  out  of  the  Federal  courts 
in  the  locaUties  where  the  property  is 
located  and  turn  them  over  to  the  Court 
of  Claims.  It  is  absurd.  .^    . ,  .» 

In  my  judgment,  it  deserves  the  kino 
of  consideration  I  wUl  give  it  momen- 
tarily. It  Involves  also  property  in  the 
State  of  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  apol- 
ogize for  appearing  to  try  to  supersede 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

I  had  asked  about  it  earUer  when  the 
Senator  was  not  on  the  floor,  and.  know- 
ing of  his  commitments.  I  did  not  think 
he  would  return  to  the  floor  today.  That 
is  why  I  had  asked  to  have  my  remarks 
on  the  subject  i4)pear  in  the  Record.  Un- 
fortunately, I  will  have  to  read  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  colleague  in 
the  RxcoRD,  because  I  have  another  mat- 
ter of  pressing  bminess.  However.  I  most 
enthusiastically  Join  with  the  Senator  in 
asking  for  very  close  scrutiny  by  all 
Members  of  this  august  and  dlsUn- 
gxiished  body  on  this  most  important 
matter  which  the  Senator  can  discuss 
much  better  than  I  could. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  a  few  cwnments  on  the  conference 
report  on  the  Redwoods  National  Park 
bill. 

As  the  record  shows.  I  have  been  a 
Strong  supporter  of  the  Redwoods  Na- 
tional Park  bill.  One  provision  of  the 
conference  report  about  which  I  am 
greatly  concerned  reads  as  follows: 

(3)  The  United  States  wUl  pay  Jxist  com- 
pensation to  the  owner  of  any  real  property 
taXtn  by  paragraph  (1)   ol  this  subeection. 
Such  compeMatlon  shaU  be  paid  either:  (A) 
by  the  Secretary  ot  the  Treaaury  from  money 
appropriated  Irom  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
Bervatlon    Fund,    including    money    appro- 
priated to  the  Fund  purauant  to  sectKm  4(b) 
at  the  Land  and  Water  CJonaervatlon  Fund 
Act  of  1966,  aa  amended,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proprlaUon  limitation  In  section  10  of  thla 
Act  upon  certmcatton  to  him  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  agreed  negotiated  value  of  sud^ 
property,  or  the  valuaUon  of  the  property 
awarded  by  Judgment,  including  interest  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per  annimi  from  the 
date  of  taking  the  property  to  the  date  of 
payment  therefor:  or  (B)  by  the  Secretary.  If 
the  owner  of  the  land  concurs,  with  any  fed- 
erally owned  property  avaUable  to  him  for 
purpoees  of  exchange  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
rionsof  section  6  of  this  Act;  or  (C)  by  the 
Secretary   using    any   combination   of   such 
money  or  federaUy  owned  property. 


Get  this.  It  reads: 

Any  action  against  the  United  States  for 
the  recovery  of  Just  compensation  for  toe 
land  and  Interests  therein  taken  by  the 
United  States  by  this  subsecUon  »»»aU  be 
brought  in  the  Court  of  Claims  as  provided 
m  title  28,  United  States  Code,  section  1491. 


Mr  President,  the  Senator  is  weU 
aware  that  for  a  number  of  years  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  been 
very  much  concerned  about  the  policies 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  connection 
with  the  condemnation  of  private  prop- 
erty in  various  imrts  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment time  and  time  again  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly arbitrary.  A  bill  is  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  in  which  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  seeks  to  check  the  ar- 
bitrariness of  the  Federal  Government  In 
condemnation  proceedings. 

In  past  speeches  I  have  pointed  out 
that  it  has  been  the  poUcy  of  Federal 
officials  to  go  to  farmer  A  and  say:  "We 
will  give  you  this  much  for  your  prop- 
erty." The  property  Is  obviously  of  a 
value  far  greater  than  the  offer.  Parmer 
A  refuses  to  accept  the  offer. 

The  Federal  officials  then  say:  "You 
either  accept  the  offer  or  we  will  take  you 
into  court." 

Those  of  us  who  practice  law  know  the 
disadvantage  that  puts  a  client  to,  be-, 
cause  he  goes  to  court  and  unless  he  gets 
substantially  more  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  offered,  he  does  not  come 
out  with  enough  over  and  above  the  offer 
of  the  F^eral  Government  to  pay  his 
attorney's  fees  and  court  fees. 

My  bill  provides  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  Federal  Government 
pays  the  cost,  and  not  the  property 
owner. 

There  is  another  practice  of  the  Fed- 
eral officials  In  regard  to  trying  to  rook 
a  property  owner  out  of  fair  compensa- 
tion for  his  property.  They  proceed  to 
try  to  get  the  farmer  or  the  property 
owner  to  accede  to  their  request  for  the 
acceptance  of  an  offer  that  is  far  too 
low  They  put  the  owner  to  a  consider- 
able amount  of  legal  expense.  Then, 
when  the  owner  refuses  to  go  along,  they 
Just  drop  it.  And  the  private  citizen  has 
to  pay  the  costs  up  to  that  point. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  clean  up 
the  condemnation  procedures  practiced 
by  the  Federal  Government.  We  do  not 
flnd  those  practices  in  the  States.  For 
example.  In  my  State  In  the  instances 
that  I  have  Just  mentioned,  the  State 
Will  pay  the  costs  of  the  private  property 
owner  if  the  State  highway  commission 
or   the   State   power   authority   or   any 
other  public  body  starts  these  condemna- 
tion negotiations  and  then  drops  them. 
Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  that  we 
have  ever  gone  so  far  as  proposed  in  this 
bill,  to  take  the  Jurisdiction  away  from 
juries.  ,„    . 

I  had  hoped  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington would  be  available  to  clear  up 
some  of  these  points  at  the  time  the 
conference  report  was  to  be  brought  up. 
but  I  have  been  advised  that  It  cannot 
be  done  today,  because  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  be  here. 

I  am  informed  by  the  leadership  that 
the  conference  report  wiU  be  taken  up 
in  my  absence,  and  I  am  protesting  it 
here  and  now. 

I  have  had  a  brief  conference— not  as 
long  as  I  would  like— with  the  staff  di- 
rector of  the  committee.  Mr.  President, 
my  differences  with  the  staff  director 
and  the  committee  in  the  past  have  been 
such  in  regard  to  other  condemnation 
matters  that  I  do  not  expect  a  very  fruit- 


ful result  from  any  conference  between 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
staff  director  of  this  committee.  That  is 
why  I  want  to  talk  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  rather  than  to  the  staff 
director.  ^^     ^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  had 
no  knowledge  whatever  of  this  contro- 
versy. It,  of  course,  is  somewhat  foreign 
to  Louisiana.  I  was  not  familiar  with  the 
subject  matter.  But  it  makes  sense  that  If 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  Is  con- 
cerned about  this  matter,  it  should  not 
be  brought  up  in  his  absence. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  going  to  maJce  my 
record,  and  the  Senator  can  answer  it. 
I  want  to  make  a  record,  so  that  it  can 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  further  negotia- 
tions for  a  postponement  of  the  confer- 
ence report  being  taken  up  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  was  going  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  if 
he  desires  to  be  present  when  the  mat- 
ter Is  brought  before  the  Senate,  I  will 
use  my  best  efforts  to  cooperate  with 
him. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  frcwn 
Louisiana  always  does. 

I  am  not  casting  any  reflection  on  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  has  no  choice  in  this 
matter.  He  could  not  be  here.  I  am  sim- 
ply objecting  to  the  plan  to  take  the 
matter  up  next  Thursday,  when  it  is 
known  that  I  cannot  be  present  then. 

I  asked  the  staff  director  of  the  com- 
mittee. "Why  are  you  taking  these  suits 
over  to  the  Court  of  Claims?"  I  was  ad- 
vised by  him  that  it  is  because  Juries 
sometimes  award  what  he  considers,  or 
what  apparently  the  committee  considers 
or  somebody  considers,  to  be  an  excessive 
price  for  the  property. 

Well,  that  is  the  American  Jury  sjrs- 
tem  and  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon is  not  going  to  undermine  the  Amer- 
ican Jury  system.  The  jury  system  is 
there  to  check  the  Federal  Government 
when  it  seeks  to  shortchange  by  offering 
too  llttie  for  property  owned  by  private 
property  owners  in  this  country. 

It  Is  a  pretty  shocking  thing,  if  this  is 
the  explanation  as  to  why  this  blU  trans- 
fers jurisdiction  from  the  district  courts 
In  California  to  the  Court  of  Claims  in 
Washhigton,D.C. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  present  now,  for 
the  RKCOiui,  the  protests  of  private  prop- 
erty owners  In  regard  to  this  section  of 
the  conference  report. 

Certain  provisions  which  were  added 
to  the  Redwood  parks  bill  In  conference 
have  caused  considerable  concern  among 
the  lumber  companies  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  forest  Industry  In  the  West. 
Stace  their  concern  Involves  the  con- 
demnation procedure  and  appeal  pro<»- 
dure  the  bill  provides  for  acquiring  pri- 
vate land  for  the  redwood  park,  I  think 
it  has  general  application  and.  insofar  as 
they  constitute  precedents  for  land  tak- 
ing of  all  kinds  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, should  be  gone  into  at  some  length. 
If  there  are  some  special  clrcumstanoM 
whv  this  procedure  should  be  foUowed 
in  "this  particular  case,  I  want  to  hear 
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.  1  this  1«  what  I  fear  It 

is — namely,  the  <  stablishment  of  a  new 
precedent  tor  oor  demnatlon  by  the  Fed 
eral  Oovemment  >f  pnwerty  ao  that  they 
can  take  the  pn  perty  owners  Into  the 
Court  of  Claims-  -then  we  should  fight 
this  to  the  flnisli;  because  I  beUeve  It 
is  a  very  unwise  procedure  to  establish 
as  a  precedent. 

Let  us  keep  in  nind  that  Federal  actl 
vitles,  and  fedeisdly  financed  activities 
by  State  and  Iocs  1  govenunents,  are  tak- 
irig  for  public  use  extensive  private  prop- 
erty. Highway  c  onstructlon,  urban  re- 
newal, and  recre  itlon  areas  are  some  of 
the  most  drami  tic-  purposes.  They  re- 
quire that  as  tl  le  exercise  of  eminent 
domain  takes  m<  re  property,  the  stand- 
ards calling  for  jondemnatlon,  the  pro- 
cedures used  for  arriving  at  fair  prices, 
and  the  means  <  f  appeal  be  more  care- 
fully protected  a  id  guarded  than  before. 
I  find  in  this  conference  report  what 
appears  to  me  U  be  a  serious  retrogres- 
sion 'from  the  normal  condemnation 
procedure.  I  do  not  raise  this  point  on 
behalf  of  the  conpanies  involved,  for  I 
understand  that  the  major  one  Is  liqui- 
dating its  lumbe  r  business. 

It  is  true  that  others  oi  the  companies 
Involved  have  ca  led  my  attention  to  this 
section  of  the  co  if erence  report ;  but  the 
senior  Senator  (rom  Oregon  is  talking 
about  a  matter  of  principle  and  proce- 
dure tonight  thi  X  should  govern  Federal 
policy  in  respec  to  taking  land  by  con- 
demnation. 

The  one  that  Is  going  out  of  the  lum- 
ber industry  ana  into  something  else  is 
not  concerned  w  ,th  future  condemnation 
proceedings  thai  the  rest  of  the  industry 
will  have  to  cop(  >  with  in  the  future,  and 
probably  not  ^'ith  the  condemnation 
proceedings  tha  homeowners  and  small 
businessmen  dlsslaced  by  highways  will 
have  to  cope  witJ  i,  either. 

But  I  was  con  ::emed,  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  ihould  be.  We  had  better 
be  concerned  w  >th  what  the  procedure 
is  that  is  set  UP  in  this  bill,  if  it  is  to  be 
the  beginning  of  a  precedent  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  ha  idling  of  other  condem- 
nation proceedligs  in  all  the  purchases 
to  which  I  hav«  referred,  such  as  high- 
ways, urbcm  re  lewal,  parks,  and  what- 
not. 

First,  let  me  say  that  my  comments 
are  based  only  on  the  language  in  the 
conference  repo  rt  and  what  I  have  been 
told  about  it.  A;  ■  It  was  not  contained  in 
either  the  Hous(  >  or  Senate  version,  these 
provisions  were  not  subjected  to  hear- 
ings. Therefore,  I  am  completely  de- 
pendent upon  ihe  opinion  of  the  con- 
ferees as  to  the  nature  and  meaning  of 
the  condemnati  m  provisions. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  immediate 
divestment  f roc  i  the  owners  of  all  right, 
title,  and  inter  sst  in  the  private  prop- 
erty to  be  taken 

Yet  there  is  i  lo  provision  for  payment 
until  agreemen  ,  is  reached  on  the  value 
of  the  proper!  y.  Payment  of  interest 
during  any  intervening  period  is  called 
for;  but  "Inte -est"  is  not  "compensa- 
tion." I  find  1;  hard  to  reconcile  that 
with  the  consti  ;utional  requirement  that 
no  pnHierty  may  be  taken  without  Just 
compensation.  | 

The  chatrma:  i  of  the  House  conferees 
expressed  the  o;  linion  on  the  House  floor 
that  this  langui  ge  meant  tbat  the  owner 


would  receive  at  least  the  sum  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  believed  to  be  fair, 
and  the  owner  could  litigate  for  addl- 
tUuial  compensation.  But  I  do  not  find 
that  language  to  be  contained  in  the  bill. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  will  be  a 
supplemental  appropriation  request  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  take 
care  of  the  payment  of  owners  for  land 
taken  for  the  redwood  park.  But  the  bill 
does  not  make  the  divesting  of  the  own- 
ers contingent  upon  the  appropriation 
of  the  money  or  upon  payment  even  of 
the  value  arrived  at  by  the  Secretary. 

I  would  hope  the  Senate  conferees 
would  be  able  to  establish  a  legislative 
history  that  will  reconcile  that  procedure 
with  the  just  compensation  requirement 
of  the  fifth  amendment,  for  I  have  great 
difficulty  reconciling  this  conference  re- 
port with  the  fifth  amendment  when  it 
comes  to  the  taking  of  property. 

JURY    SYSTEM    PROTECTS    PROPERTY    RIGHTS 

second.  There  is  the  removal  of  these 
suits  for  the  determination  of  fair  value 
from  the  local  federal  district  court  to 
the  Court  of  Claims.  I  surmise  this  pro- 
vision stems  from  the  $92  million  au- 
thorized for  acquisition. 

But  those  acres  are  owned  by  American 
citizens  and  the  rights  of  those  American 
citizens  should  not  be  determined  by  a 
ceiling  that  Congress  fixes  in  a  bill  for 
the  purchase  of  private  property.  That 
amount  should  be  fixed  by  an  Ameri- 
can jury,  and  Congress  should  be  bound 
by  the  jury  system  in  determining  how 
much  compensation  shall  be  paid  for  this 
land,     i 

In  my  opinion,  we  do  not  have  a  right 
and  we  should  not  think  we  can  exercise 
what  we  have  sought  to  exercise  in  this 
bill  by  arbitrarily  fixing  a  ceiling  imder 
which  these  property  owners  will  be  lim- 
ited with  respect  to  the  compensation 
they  get  for  their  property,  without  hav- 
ing the  right  of  an  American  jury  to 
determine  what  that  compensation  will 
be. 

As  far  as  legal  precedent  is  concerned, 
I  consider  this  conference  report  fright- 
ening to  the  preservation  of  a  very  pre- 
cious legal  right  with  respect  to  which 
every  property  owner  should  be  protected. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  precedent 
the  Senator  refers  to  is  to  be  adopted,  it 
will  necessarily  be -extended  to  a  great 
niunber  of  other  things. 

In  other  words,  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment paying  90  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  right-of-way  for  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  the  State  contribution 
is  so  small  and  the  contribution  of  the 
local  governing  body  is  so  small — in 
some  cases  zero— that  one  could  contend 
that  the  Jury  might  be  too  generous  In 
awarding  money  for  acquiring  the  right- 
of-way  in  some  particular  area  or  in 
general. 

If  one  were  seeking  to  save  the  Gov- 
ernment money  by  leaving  the  compen- 
sation award  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  he 
could  save  Immeasureably  more  money 
by  having  the  Court  of  Claims  decide 
what  will  be  paid  for  land  taken  for 


right-of-way  for  the  Interstate  High- 
way System,  or  for  the  rivers,  harbors, 
and  canals  to  be  built  in  this  country. 
They  could  hope  to  save  money  by  put- 
ting that  Jurisdiction  in  the  same  court 
with  respect  to  the  redwoods  because 
there  Is  so  much  more  land  Involved  in 
the  other  cases. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  The  Senator  proves  my  point. 
If  it  can  be  done  in  that  regard,  why  st<«> 
it  from  being  the  court  with  respect  to 
the  purchase  of  land  for  highways  or  for 
other  purposes?  Why  are  timber  owning 
enterprises  and  individuals  subjected  to 
such  an  unusual  procedure  when  their 
property  is  sought  for  park  purposes? 
Is  there  something  peculiar  about  the 
redwood  case?  Or  is  Congress  about  to 
embark  upon  a  wholly  new  condemna- 
tion procedure  that  soon  will  extend  to 
all  the  instances  referred  to  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  President,  I  think  these  owners  are 
entitled  to  have  the  usual  procedure  for 
condemnation  followed,  which  means  the 
determination  will  be  made  In  a  Federal 
court  and  submitted  to  a  jury  to  deter- 
mine how  much  the  Federal  Government 
shall  pay  for  that  land.  That  is  why  I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  a  very  important 
clarification  of  this  conference  report.  In 
the  absence  of  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  it,  this  conference  report  should  be 
sent  back  to  conference  and  this  provi- 
sion in  regard  to  moving  jurisdiction  to 
the  Court  of  Claims  should  be  stricken. 
We  should  make  perfectly  clear  to  the 
conference  in  both  Houses  we  want  them 
to  follow  the  regular  procedure  for  pass- 
ing Judgment  on  condemnation  claims. 

Section  1358  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  states  that  all  suits  involv- 
ing real  estate  taken  for  the  use  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  originate  In 
the  local  Federal  district  court. 

That  is  the  standard  practice.  It  does 
not  say  "Court  of  Claims."  This  bill  de- 
parts from  it. 

Section  1358  means  that  the  question 
of  what  constitutes  fair  value  is  to  be  de- 
cided locally  and  under  a  procedure  that 
affords  the  opportunity  for  a  jury  trial. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  some  unusual 
circumstance  would  have  to  prevail  in 
order  to  justify  changing  the  standard 
court  procedure  for  hearing  suits  over 
fair  value. 

In  the  very  limited  conversation  I  had 
with  the  staff  director  for  the  committee 
it  was  obvious  he  was  not  really  inter- 
ested in  giving  me  the  details  I  was  seek- 
ing. He  gave  me  a  simmiary  answer  to  my 
question  and  walked  out.  If  he  were  on 
my  subcommittee.  I  would  fixe  him  for 
that  inconsiderate  and  rude  action  on 
the  part  of  a  counsel  for  a  Senate  com- 
mittee. 

I  asked  why  these  provisions  were  put 
in  the  conference  report  and  I  was  en- 
tltied  to  a  fair  discussion  from  the  aide 
to  this  committee,  particularly  in  the 
absence  of  his  chairman,  who  was  not 
available  for  me  to  get  the  information 
which  I  sought. 

What  I  think  we  are  doing  here  and 
what  I  fear  we  are  doing,  and  I  hope 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  when  he 
makes  his  explanation  can  show  some 
Justification,  is  making  an  exception  to 
following  the  regular  condemnation  pro- 
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cedure  under  titie  28  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

I  want  to  say  again  that  in  the  absence 
of  such  a  satisfactory  explanation  this 
conference  report  should  go  back  to  con- 
ference and  the  section  dealing  with  the 
Court  of  Claims  should  be  stricken  there- 
from. 

Senators  from  public  land  States  know 
that  condemnation  procedures.  Including 
a  local  jury  trial,  are  extremely  impor- 
tant considerations  to  our  residents. 

For  this  removal  of  a  proceeding  from 
the  local  district  court  to  an  administra- 
tive court  to  become  a  precedent  and 
eventually  a  common  practice  in  Federal 
condemnation  cases  would  be  a  real 
calamity  for  the  western  public  land 
states. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  the  Senate  con- 
ference can  give  us  some  guidance  as  to 
why  this  procedure  was  used  in  the  case 
of  the  redwood  bill,  and  whether  it  is 
likely  to  be  applied  in  future  cases  where 
land  is  taken  for  Federal  use. 

The  explanation  that  representatives 
of  the  Industry  have  given  me  for  the 
conferees'  action  is  that  the  Park  Service 
down  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
wants  to  get  these  cases  out  of  the  Ninth 
Judicial  Circuit.  Why?  Because  it  seems 
that  in  this  circuit  there  is  beginning  to 
be  a  rule  established  that  fair  value  in- 
cludes not  only  value  of  the  land  and 
trees  but  also  economic  damage  done  to 
a  firm  where  the  future  supply  of  its  raw 
material  is  disrupted. 

Yet  only  a  few  days  ago  Congress 
passed  a  bill  in  which  the  legislation 
recognizes  that  when  businesses  are  dis- 
placed as  a  result  of  a  highway  going 
through  the  site  of  the  business,  there 
is  taken  into  account  in  fixing  the  value 
of  the  land  taken,  the  loss  that  the  busi- 
ness is  going  to  suffer  because  of  the 
taking  of  the  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
as  to  the  reason  from  what  this  aide  said 
in  his  very  brief  and  summary  remarks 
to  me  when  he  said  they  had  examples 
in  some  instances  where  Jiuries  granted 
four  and  five  times  what  the  land  was 

worth.  ..  i  .i.  1 

Mr.  President,  who  says  what  it  is 
worth?  Is  it  counsel,  the  conferees,  the 
Court  of  Claims?  If  I  ever  saw  an  ig- 
noring of  what  is  the  most  precious  basis 
of  our  American  system  of  jurisprudence, 
it  was  implied  in  that  remark  by  the  staff 
director  of  the  committee.  It  is  not  for 
him  or  for  members  of  the  conunittee  or 
for  the  Congress  to  determine  what  the 
land  Is  worth  under  our  system  of  juris- 
prudence. It  is  for  that  Jury  to  deter- 
mine I  do  not  intend  to  remain  in  silence 
here  and  see  this  kind  of  invasion  of  a 
very  precious  American  property  right, 
may  I  say,  either  by  filppant  remarks  of 
a  counsel  of  a  Senate  committee,  or  by  a 
conference  report  that  seeks  to  transfer 
the   authority    in   condemnation   cases 
from  a  Federal  district  court  into  an 
administrative    court    of    the    Federal 
Government. 

Unfortunately,  the  biggest  firms,  like 
Georgia  Pacific,  can  live  with  these  con- 
demnations, but  the  llttie  feUow  cannot. 
The  big  companies  should  not  be  asked 
to  It  is  just  as  important  that  a  fair 
value  be  paid  to  the  big  COTipanles  as 
to  the  Uttie  companies. 

OXIV 1711— Part  21 


Mr.  President,  I  place  this  in  the  Rec- 
oan  tonight  because  I  shall  be  absent 
from  the  Senate,  apparently,  when  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  bring  up  the 
conference  report.  It  is  a  privileged  mat- 
ter and  I  cannot  stop  it  from  being 
brought  up.  But.  I  can  make  the  record, 
and  the  Record  will  show  that  if  it  is 
brought  up,  it  will  be  in  a)ite  of  my 
protests.  I  think  we  should  have  full  de- 
bate new  in  regard  to  what  the  results 
of  the  conference  report  will  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  conference  report 
printed  in  the  Record. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  confer- 
ence report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

CONTERENCE      REPORT      (H.      REPI.      NO.      1890) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
agreemg  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8. 
2516)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
establlsbment  of  the  Redwood  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  having  met.  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows : 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  the  House 
amendment  Insert  the  following:  "That,  in 
order  to  preserve  slgnlflcant  examples  of  the 
primeval  coastal  redwood  (Sequoia  sem- 
pervlrens)  forests  and  the  streams  and  sea- 
shores with  which  they  are  associated  for 
purposes  of  pubUc  inspiration,  enjoyment, 
and  scientific  study,  there  la  hereby  estab- 
lished a  Redwood  National  Park  In  Del  Norte 
and  Humboldt  Counties.  California. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  area  to  be  Included  within 
the  Redwood  National  Park  is  that  generally 
depicted  on  the  maps  entitled   Redwood  Na- 
tional   Park.'     numbered    NPS-REE>-7114-A 
and  NP8-BEI>-711t-B.  and  dated  September 
1968.   copies   of   which   maps   shall   be   kept 
available  for  public  inspection  In  the  offices 
of  the  National  Park  Service.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  shall  be  filed  with  appro- 
priate officers  of  Del  Norte  and  Humboldt 
Counties.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  'Secretary')    may 
from  time  to  time,  with  a  view  to  carrying 
out  the  purpose  of  this  Act  and  with  partic- 
ular  attention   to  minimizing  situation  of 
the  streams,  damage  to  the  timber,  and  as- 
suring the  preservation  of  the  scenery  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  national  park  as  de- 
picted on  said  maps,  modify  said  boundaries, 
giving  notice  of  any  changes  involved  therein 
by    publication    of    a    revised    drawing    or 
boundary  description  In  the  Federal  Register 
and  by  filing  said  revision  with  the  officers 
with  whom  the  original  maps  were  filed,  but 
the  acreage  within  said  park  shaU  at  no  time 
exceed  fifty-eight  thousand  acres,  exclusive 
of  submerged  lands. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  acquire 
by  donation  only  all  or  part  of  exlstmg  pub- 
Ucly  owned  highways  and  roads  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  park  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary for  park  purposes.  Until  such  high- 
ways and  roads  have  been  acquired,  the  Sec- 
retary may  cooperate  with  appropriate  State 
and  local  officials  In  patrollng  and  maintain- 
ing such  reads  and  highways. 

"Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
acquire  lands  and  interests  in  land  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Redwood  National  Park 
and  In  addition  thereto,  not  more  than  ten 
acres  outside  of  those  boundaries  for  an  ad- 
mlnlstratlve  site  or  sites.  Such  acquisition 
may  be  by  donation,  purchase  with  appro- 
priated or  donated  funds,  exchange,  or  other- 


wise, but  lands  and  interests  In  land  owned 
by  the  State  of  CallfornU  may  be  acquired 
only  by  donation. 

"(bMl)  Effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thU  Act.  there  U  hereby  vested  In 
the  United  States  all  right,  title,  and  inter- 
est in.  and  the  right  to  Immediate  posses- 
sicn  of,  all  real  property  within  the  park 
boundaries  designated  in  maps  NPS-RED- 
7114-A  and  NPS-RED-7114-B,  except  real 
property  owned  by  the  State  of  California 
or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  and  except 
as  provided  In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  allow  for  the  orderly 
termination  of  all  operations  on  real  prop- 
erty acquired  by  the  United  States  under  this 
subsection,  and  for  the  removal  of  equip- 
ment, facilities,  and  personal  property  there- 
from. 

"(2)  The  United  States  will  pay  Just  com- 
pensation to  the  owner  of  any  real  property 
taken  by  paragraph    (1)    of  this  subsection. 
Such  comijensatlon  shall  be  paid  either:  (A) 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  money 
appropriated  from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund.  Including  money  appropri- 
ated to  the  Fund   pursuant  to  section  4(b) 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965.  as  amended,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proprUtlon  limitation  in  section  10  of  this 
Act.  upon  certification  to  him  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  agreed  negotiated  value  of  such 
property,   or   the   vtauatlon   of  the  property 
awarded  by  Judgment,  including  Interest  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per  annum  from 
the  date  of  taking  the  property  to  the  date 
of  payment  therefor;  or  (B)  by  the  Secretary 
If  the  owner  of  the  land  concurs,  with  any 
federally   owned    property   available   to  him 
for   purposes   of  exchange  pursuant   to   the 
provisions  of  section  5  of  this  Act;  or  (C)  by 
the  Secretary  using  any  combination  of  such 
money  or  federally  owned  property.  Any  ac- 
tion against   the  United  States  for  the  re- 
covery of  Just  compensation  for  the  land  and 
interests  therein  taken  by  the  United  States 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  brought  In  the 
Court  of  Claims  as  provided  In  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  section  1491. 

"(3)   Subsection  3(b)   shall  apply  to  own- 
erships of  fifty  acres  or  less  only  if  such  own- 
erships are  held   or  occupied  primarily  for 
nonresidential  or  nonagricultural  purposes, 
and  If  the  Secretary  gives  notice  to  the  owner 
within  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  of  the  application  of  this  subsec- 
tion. Notice  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  made  as  of  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  The  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  that  district  In  which  such  owner- 
ships are  located  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
hear  and  determine  any  action  brought  by 
any   person   having   an   interest   therein   for 
damages  occurring  by  reason  of    the   tem- 
porary   application   of   this    paragraph,    be- 
tween  the    effective   date   of   this   Act   and 
the  date  upon  which  the  Secretary  gives  such 
notice.  Nothing  in   this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed   as  affecting  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  imder  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of 
this  secUon   co  acquire  such  areas  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  If  any  Individual  tract  or  parcel  of 
land  acquired  is  partly  inside  and  partly 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  park  or  the 
administrative  site  the  Secretary  may.  in 
order  to  minimize  the  payment  of  severance 
damages,  acquire  the  whole  of  the  tract  or 
parcel  and  exchange  that  part  of  it  which 
is  outside  the  boundaries  for  land  or  toter- 
©sts  in  land  Inside  the  boundaries  of  for 
other  land  or  Interests  In  land  acquired  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  and  dispose  of  so  much 
thereof  as  is  not  so  uUllzed  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  («S 
Stat  377).  as  amended  (40  VS.C.  471  et 
seq )  The  cost  of  aty  land  so  acquired  and 
disposed  of  shall  not  be  charged  against  the 
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UmltAtloii  on  authorl  ad  approprl«tlon«  oon- 
talxMd  In  aeetion  10    >f  thU  Act. 

"(d)  The  SecreUPj  to  furthar  kuthoclMd 
to  MQulre,  M  provlcH  d  in  aubMotlon  (»)  of 
tbto  •wJtlon.  land*  ind  IntMerta  in  land 
bordarlng  twtb  aldM  1 1  Um  highway  between 
the  preeent  eoiither  i  boundary  of  Prairie 
Creek  Hedwoode  Stat  s  Park  and  a  potot  on 
Redwood  Creek  near  the  town  of  Orlck  to  a 
depth  eufflclent  to  a  alntaln  or  to  reetore  a 
Msreen  of  treee  between  the  highway  and 
the  land  behind  the  i  creen  and  the  aoUvlUea 
conducted  tbreon. 

"(e)  In  order  to  all  Md  a«  fuU  protection  ae 
la  reaeonably  poaalbe  to  the   timber,   soil, 
and  Btreame  within  the  boundarlee  of  the 
park    the   Secretary  U   authorlMd.   by  any 
of  the  meana  set  out  in  subeectlone  (a)  and 
(c)   of  thto  aectlon.  to  acquire  Intereete  In 
land  front,  and  to  enter  Into  oontraeta  and 
oooperaUve  agreemeite  with,  the  ownere  of 
land  on  the  periphery  of  the  park  and  on 
wateraheda  tributary  to  rtreama  within  the 
park    dealgned   to   aiaure    that   the   conae- 
quencee  of  foreatry  i  management,  timbering, 
land    uee.    and    aoll    conaervatlon    pracUoea 
cowluct^  thereon,    x  of  the  lack  of  auch 
practices,  will  not  ad  'eiaely  affect  the  timber, 
aoU.  and  etreema  wl  hin  the  park  aa  afore- 
aald.  Aa  uaed  In  tha  aubaectlon,  the  term 
"intereets    In    land"    does    not    Include    fee 
title  unleaa  the  Seen  tary  flnda  that  the  ooet 
of  a  neceaaary  leaa- han-fee  Intereat  would 
be  dtoproportlonately  high  aa  compared  with 
the  estimated  ooet  dt  the  fee.  No  aequUlUon 
other  than  by  donai  Ion  ahall  be  efleotiiated 
and   no  contract  oi    cooperative  agreement 
ahaU  be  executed  bj  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  the  provlalona  cf  thto  aubaectlon   unttl 
aUty  days  after  he  t  m  notified  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  t  le  Speaker  of  the  House 
of   Repreaentatlvea    of   hla   Intended   action 
and  of  the  oasts  an  I  beneflU  to  the  Unltsd 
States  Involved  the -etn. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Tli  i  owner  of  Improved 
property  on  the  date  of  lU  acquisition  by  the 
Secretary  under  thto  Act  may,  aa  a  condition 
of  auch  »cqulsltton,  retain  for  himself  and 
hto  heirs  and  aaaljoa  a  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  of  the  Im  >roved  property  for  non- 
commercial realdei  itlal  purposes  for  a 
definite  term  of  no,  more  than  twenty-five 
years  or.  in  lieu  th  ireof.  for  a  term  ending 
at  the  death  of  thr  owner  or  the  death  of 
hto  spouse,  whlcherer  to  later.  The  owner 
ahaU  elect  the  ten  i  to  be  reeerved.  Unices 
the  property  to  whtlly  or  partially  donated 
to  the  United  State  i,  the  Secretary  ahall  pay 
the  ownw  the  fal  r  market  value  of  the 
property  on  the  da  te  of  acquisition  mlnua 
the  fair  market  va  ue  on  that  date  of  the 
right  retained  by  tb  b  owner.  A  right  retained 
pursuant  to  thto  se  ;tlon  ahall  be  subject  to 
termination  by  the  Secretary  upon  hto  de- 
termination that  11  U  being  exercised  In  a 
manner  Inconstoteit  with  the  purpose  of 
thto  Act.  and  It  aha  1  terminate  by  operation 
of  law  upon  the  llecretary'a  notifying  the 
bolder  of  the  righ ;  of  such  determination 
and  tendering  to  t  Im  an  amount  equal  to 
the  fair  market  v  Jue  of  that  p<vtlon  of 
the  right  which  reiialna  unexpired. 

"(b)  The  term  'Improved  property,'  aa 
uaed  In  thto  aectlon  means  a  detached,  non- 
coomierclal  resldettlal  dwelling,  the  con- 
struction of  which  ras  begun  before  October 
9,  1067,  together  w  th  so  much  of  the  land 
on  which  the  dwellng  to  situated,  the  said 
land  being  In  the  same  ownerahlp  aa  the 
dwelling,  aa  the  Sei  retary  ahall  deelgnate  to 
be  reaaonably  necee  «ry  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  dwelling  for  th«  sole  purpoee  of  noncom- 
mercial realdentlal  use.  together  with  any 
atructurea  acceaaorj  to  the  dwelling  which  are 
situated  on  the  Iiod  so  designated. 

"(c)  The  Secretai  j  shall  have,  with  respect 
to  any  real  propert;  acquired  by  him  in  sec- 
tions 5  and  8,  to«  oahlp  13  north,  range  1 
east.  Humboldt  mtridlan,  authority  to  sell 
or  lease  the  same  ti  i  the  former  owner  under 
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such  conditions  and  rsstrtetlons  as  will  ss- 
Bure  that  It  to  not  utilised  In  a  manner  or 
for  purposes  Inconstotent  with  the  national 
park. 

"Ssc.  6.  In  exercising  hto  authority  to  ac- 
quire property  by  exchange,   the  SecreUry 
may  accept  Utle  to  any  non-FSderal  property 
within  the  boundaries  of  tbs  i>ark,  and  out- 
side of  such  boundaries,  within  the  limits 
preecribed  In  this  Act.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
quire such  property  from  the  grantor  by  ex- 
change for  any  federally  owned  property  un- 
der the  JurtsdlcUon  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  In  California,  except  property 
needed    for    public    use    and    management, 
which  he  classifies  as  sulUble  for  exchange  or 
other  dtopoeal,  or  any  federally  owned  prop- 
erty he  may  deelgnate  within  the  Northern 
Redwood  Purchaae  Unit  In  Del  Norte  Coun- 
ty, California,  except  that  aectlon  known  and 
dMlgnated  as  the  Yurok  BxperlmenUl  Por- 
eat.  consisting  of  approximately  nine  hun- 
dred   and    thlrty-nve   acres.   Such   federaUy 
owned  property  shall  also  be  available  for  use 
by  the  Secretary  in  lieu  of,  or  together  with, 
cash  In  payment  of  Just  compenaatton  for 
any  real  property  taken  purauant  to  aectlon 
3(b)  of  thto  Act.  The  values  of  the  properties 
so  exchanged  either  shaU  be  approximately 
equal  or.  If  they  are  not  approximately  equal, 
the  value  shall  be  equalised  by  the  payment 
of  cash  to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Secretary 
as  the  clrcumstancee  require.  Through  the 
exercise  of  hto  exchange  authority,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,   to   the  extent  poealble.  mini- 
mise economic  dlalocatlon  and  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  grantor's  coBomerclal  operatlona. 
"Smc.  6.  Notwlthatandlng  any  other  pro- 
vtolon  of  law,  any  Pederal  property  located 
within  any  of  the  areaa  described  In  aecttona 
a  and  3  of  thto  Act  may,  with  the  ooncurrence 
of  the  head  of  the  agency  having  cuatody 
thereof,  be  transferred  without  consideration 
to  the  admlntotrattve  jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary tor  use  by  blm  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  thto  Act. 

"Ssc.  7. (a)  Notwlthatandlng  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  have  the 
same  authority  with  respect  to  contracts  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  and  InteresU  In  land 
for  the  purposes  of  thto  Act  as  was  given 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  other  land 
acquisitions  by  section  34  of  the  Act  of 
May  30.  1908  (36  Stat.  646;  40  US.C.  281). 
and  the  Secretary  and  the  owner  of  land 
to  be  acquired  under  tbto  Act  may  agree  that 
the  purchase  price  will  be  paid  in  periodic 
Installments  over  a  period  that  doee  not  ex- 
ceed ten  years,  with  Interest  on  the  unpaid 
balance  thereof  at  a  rate  which  to  not  in 
excees  of  the  current  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of 
the  United  States  with  remaining  periods 
to  maturity  comparable  to  the  average  ma- 
turitlee  on  the  Installments. 

"(b)  Judgments  against  the  United  States 
for  amounto  In  excess  of  the  deposit  In  court 
made  In  condemnation  actions  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provlalona  of  aectlon  1302  of  the 
Act  of  July  27,  1966  (Stat.  894).  aa  amended 
(31  XJS.C.  724a).  and  the  Act  of  June  26. 
1948  (62  SUt.  979).  as  amended  (28  U.8.C. 
2414.  2617) . 

"S»c.  8.  The  present  practice  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
of  maintaining  memorial  grovee  of  redwood 
trees  named  for  benefactors  of  the  SUte 
redwood  parks  shaU  be  conUnued  by  the 
Secretary  In  the  Redwood  National  Park. 

"S»c.  9.  The  Secretary  shall  admlntoter  the 
Redwood  National  Park  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Auguat  28.  1918 
(39  Stat.  638;  18  U.8.C.  1-4).  ss  amended 
and  supplemented. 

"Sec.  10.  There  are  hereby  authorlxed  to  be 
appropriated  $92,000,000  for  land  acquisition 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thto  Act." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 


ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  title 
of  the  blU. 

Watms  N.  AspUfAix. 

Rot  A.  TATLom., 

Hasols  T.  Johmsow, 

John  P.  Satlob, 

Traoocmm   R.    Kvtwwmmam, 
Manager*  an  the  Part  of  the  HovMe. 

HxNBT  M.  Jackson, 

Clinton  P.  Anbesson, 

Alan  Biblb. 

Tbomas  H.  KtrcHBL, 

Clotobi)  p.  Hansen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Statkmxnt  of  thb  Manacbkb  on  thb  Past 

or    TBS    HOUSB 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  blU 
S  2616  to  authorize  the  establtohment  of 
the  Redwood  National  Park  in  the  State  of 
California,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
thto  statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  language  reconunended  and  adopted 
In  the  accompanying  conference  report. 

The  conunlttee  of  conference  on  S.  2816 
recommends  adoption  of  an  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  House 
amendment  to  S.  2616.  The  major  differences 
between  the  amendment  recommended  by 
the  conference  conunlttee,  the  orlgUud  House 
amendment,  and  S.  2616  as  It  passed  the 
Senate  are  outlined  below. 

The  conference  committee  recommends  the 
establishment  of  a  Redwood  National  Park 
with  an  overaU  slxe  of  not  more  than  68,000 
acree,  exclusive  of  aubmerged  landa.  In  the 
blU  aa  It  origlnaUy  paased  the  Senate  thto 
limit  waa  84,000  acrea  and  In  the  Houae 
amendment  It  waa  28,600  acrea. 

The  principal  upland  areaa  Included  with- 
in the  revlaed  boundaries  of  the  park  are. 
In  addition  to  the  Jededlah  Smith,  Del  Norte 
Coast  and  Prairie  Creek  Redwoods  SUte 
Parks,  the  foUowlng: 

(a)  The  area  east  and  south  of  Jededlah 
Smith  State  Park— approximately  4.800  acres. 

(b)  Lost  Man  Creek  drainage  area— ap- 
proximately 5,800  acres. 

(c)  Uttle  lAJSt  Man  Creek  drainage  area — 
approximately  2,226  acres. 

(d)  The  area  south  of  Prairie  Creek  SUte 
Park,  west  of  Prairie  Creek  and  north  of 
the  extotlng  county  road — approximately 
2,936  acres. 

(e)  The  Redwood  Creek  corridor  beginning 
In  section  34.  township  11  north,  range  1 
east,  and  continuing  along  both  sldee  of  the 
stream  Into  section  6,  township  9  north, 
range  2  east.  Including  the  so-called  Emerald 
Mile  and  the  "TaU  Trees"  area— approxi- 
mately 4,200  acres. 

(f)  An  area  to  the  north,  east,  and  west 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  foregoing — ap- 
proximately 4,125  acres. 

(g)  Three  coastal  strips  (In  most  cases 
one-quarter  mile  Inland  from  mean  high 
tide)  between  Del  Norte  Coast  SUte  Park 
and  the  Klamath  River,  between  the  Klamath 
River  and  the  northern  boundary  of  Prairie 
Creek  State  Park,  and  between  the  southern 
boundary  of  Prairie  Creek  SUte  Park  and 
the  northern  iKmndary  of  Dry  Lagoon  SUte 
Park — approodmately  4,100  acree. 

Minor  areas  account  for  another  160  acres, 
more  or  lees,  within  the  revtoed  park  bound- 
aries. The  eettmated  coet  of  acquiring  the 
lands  to  $83,000,000  In  cash  or  kind.  Thto 
estimate  to  based  princlpaUy  on  an  appraisal 
made  by  Hammon.  Jensen  Sc  Wallen,  an  ex- 
perienced timber  appraisal  firm,  and  Includee 
allowances  for  contingencies  and  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  connected  with  the  acqui- 
sition. 

The  three  SUte  parks  mentioned  above 
toUl  27,600  acres.  They  and  other  SUte  lands 
within  the  boundartee  of  the  park  will  be 
acquired  only  by  donation,  aa  both  the  Sen- 
ate bin  and  the  House  amendment  provided, 
but  a  donation  or  agreonent  to  donate  the 
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SUte  parks  wm  not  be  a  condition  precedent     that  to  Included  In  the  bUl-was  requested      able  to  do  m^  aUow  selective  logging  to  be 

rmsi  wmm  w^mm 

"*•  ^^^'i^  «  r  .^H  ^J^^S^  1^  tSs  wL^ll  be  oald  from  moneys  appropriated  sport  and  commercial,  will  be  allowed  to  con- 
rrk  by^^Uon^bfof  l^co°"er«cl"c^^  U^  ^^^^1  and''^tJ?*Coiierv^a?.oS  Pund  tlnue  In  the  area  ^-"^rbT^e'^laV^ofTe 
S^e'a^n^ent  '^et^er  the  SUte  wlU     upon  certification  by  the  .Secretary  of  the     ^J^'^J^K^  f^X" 

sssislHil  llHiissS  lS5S=.=¥s 

expected  to  cooperate  with  8^t«  o®^'* V»  J^      P^  the  cvnirt  of  Claims  under  28  U.S.C.  1491.  title  thereto  as  long  as  they  conform  to  ap- 
^^Tt^:T^^^u^Sr^!^o^rtn.     ll^:^^^ve:l^X^T:iun^.Xelyae.  proved  zoning  ordinances.  While  thto  pro- 
offer  to  the  American  P^ouc  * '""  "PP*!""       trrminwi  will  di-aw  interest  from  the  date  of  vision  has  heretofore  been  used  In  connection 
^'w'S^Tun'?^^"*'          "^                            Sg  unrn"thTd"ateTSy^ent  at  the  rate  with  the  establishment  of  national  recr^tjon 
"^^e^nfS^  committee  recommends,  as      of  6  'percent  per  '^nnum^  The  bill  provides  ^«"  ^^'^  JJ*^^°J>*^f,^^°^f  ,1^^^^^^  ^t 
^,1  »fc.-  —•.^.,,1  e^nat.  Kin    that  tj^»  R#xT#-      In  exDllclt  terms  that  the  United  States  "will  members   of   tbe  conierence   commiiiee   oe- 
2it  or  the^ri^r  h^e  iitoOTlty^  Sm^     ^7  J v^t  compensation  for  thto  property  and  Ueve.  consistent  with  what  ought  to  be  an 
^a^^^^^r^o^^^l^^-     IhL  pledges  ?he  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  objective   when   a   national   park    to   estab- 
it^  ^^  M^ot^S^MTaci^^ch^i^     Oovernment  that  thto  will  be  done.  In  view  Ushed-vlz..  the  ultimate  elimination  of  all 
^JStn  t^e  Yufok  SLrimentl?^?i^t  ^T     of  these  provtolons  and  In  order,  moreover,  private  Inholdlngs  within  park  boundaries, 
within   the   *"'0*  ^P^"™*'*"''   '^/f";^^          "    -j-,  ^^^  nresent  owners  an  equivalent  In  It  has  therefore  been  dropped  In  the  confer- 
^XZ  oLk^i^^oS^wds^t     ^h  or  LndT^n  a.  possible.  U  to  strongly  ence  committee's  proposed^ubstltute    lUe 
Sr^Sterv  ^   au^l^T^SuU  Tor     recommended  (o)   that^  Secretary  of  the  substitute,  however,  contains  the  provtoons 
the   Secretary   be    ^"'"°'^J^^   """"^^^           interior    as  far  as  he  can  do  so  consistently  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  versions 
r^S^aTh^are  u^dTr  the  ^n^ms^r^-      v^^  otk"  c"m^lU^ente  on  The  Land  and  of  the  bill  allowing  the  owner  of  an  existing 
Stf riSSlSfof  ?he  filiLtu  of^d  Ma"-      water  Conservation  Pund,  seek  an  immediate  noncommercial  residence  to  retain  rlghte  of 
«i^^t    ¥^to  lattCT  oro^lon  waT  in  the     appropriation  to  fulfiU  the  obligations  of  the  use  and  occupancy  for  hto  life  and  the  life 
agement    Thto   latter  provision  J'^J"^^^"     Tinit«id  States    and  (b)   that    to  the  extent  of  hto  spouse  or.  If  he  so  chooees.  for  a  term 
^VSio'^ln  w^"m'the°Hfui^^n5-      S.at't'se^tUem^nMn  ifild  to  not  Ukely'or  can-  of  26  y^  or  lessj^nnlng  on  the  date  the 
m^  !nie  orov^on^^  rwpwt^  Xe  v«     not  be  negotiated,  he  pay  over  to  the  com-  property  to  acquired  by  the  Government.  An 
rf  ?^e^rchWumt  to  nof  imei^ed^to  be     panics     whatever     appropriated     funds    are  additional  provtolon  has  been  Included    ap- 
ore^en^-StoK  W  to  r^toer  a  nu^ewep-     available   to  him  within   the   limits  of   hto  plying  only  to  two  sections  of  land  at  the 
u^^tLi^e  Which  o^t  to  ^ollowS^     estimate   of   the   fair   market   value   of   the  mouth   of  the  Klamath   River,   authorizing 
^^ii^,^nt^^m«tc^^mnBof  clrc^     land   taken,   such   payment   to   be   without  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  lease  back  or 
i?^i^  and^f  ii^^e^^i  L^  on?^y     prejudice.   U   hto  estimate  of  value   to   not  sell    back    certeln    lands    under    conditions 
tS^^eoUo^l^^t^of  tSIC^L^  U^t     sattofactory  to  the  companies,  to  further  de-  which  a«,ure  use.  compatible  with  the  pur- 
rn^\T?^lT.Lirto  p^/e^r've^rnirt  of     ^^^^^^.^^^^  :^Z'^^''  ''  '^^°*''-  '^^^0^^^^?^^^:'^^  the  confer- 
f^^^^e^p^lSrnrurS'tomrt     "^^e-n^^mC^:.^  t^^^^^f^n^  co^^  ^^ ^TT^L  -^^^^^J^^^l 
be  at  the  price  of  trees  of  the  same  species     note.  In  thto  connection   that  they  were  re-  2f*L/*5\'~  t^ome  the  S^^rHf  the  to- 
la oovernment  ownership  wmch  are  now     quj^  ^  ,^Xu  .""s^tZ  the"  leU^"f  ^lor  to  enter  ^^flnTconSte  f?r' the 
^tSSie^^^p^slT'of^V^ir  t  SeS^t^     ;^Si<J^ld^"h"avrL'n  tTg^  c^^mVn'l^thl  P-cha^^°J  -0^-^^-;  ^  —/ JJ^ 
that  the  .ish  outuy  required  for  the  park     advanteg^  of  '*^^^°^  ^^l^^}'^^^^^}'^'  ?^1,hough  "e^pn^l^rlaOon  JY^uiSS^ 
wlU  be  considerably  below  the  •92.000.000     »*'«"«  C°f«"  *f 'J  ~^7*!^  nun^t^on  of  ^  «.ver  the  wholVpurchase  price.  (2)  allow 
mentioned  above.  Thto  means,  of  course,  that     receive  from  thto  Involuntary  disposition  of  secretary  and  the  landowners  concerned 
uae  of  the  exchange  authority  to  not  to  be     their  property  Into  certain  other  typ«i  of  ^™"JJ^„  ^j^ent  of  the  purchase  price 
subordinated  to  uae  of  the  caah-acqutolUon     Income-producing  property  within  a  limited          ^^  in  Uistallments  over  a  10-year  period 
authority.  Not  only  will  the  conaummaUon      Ume.  The  other  types  spoken  of  would  have  ^^  unpaid  balance  to  bear  Intereet 
of  exchanges  reduce  the  Oovemmenrs  cash     been  somewhat  broader  t»^  *»»»  P^°"!  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  that  of  the  current 
outflow  but  It  WlU  carry  out  the  purpose  for     allowed  by  section  1033  Mid  the  time  frame        ^^^^  ^^  outstondlng  U.S.  obligations  matur- 
whlch  It  to  being  granted— viz,  to  'minimize     might  have  been  somewhat  longer  than  to  '      ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^  ^j^^  j^^ 
economic  dtolocatlon  and  the  disruption  of     now  provided  by  law.  The  committee  found  t        "^g^^  jg  ^^^  and  (3)  make  applicable  to 
•   •   •  of  commercial  operaUons"  in  the  chief      Infeaalble  to  include  such  a  provtolon  In^to  y^ j—j^nts     rendered     against     the     United 
industry  of  the  locality.                                           bill.    It    notes,   however,   that   It   has   been     g^^^  ^^  condemnation   actions,   including 
In  order  to  expedite  establtohment  of  the     authortUtlvely  advlaed  that  the  present  pro-      j^^,,,^  u^^er  section  3  of  the  bill,  the  same 
park  and  to  avoid  serious  changes  In  the  cost     visions  of  law  are  not  and  ought  not  to  be         o^e^iyre  for  appropriating  funds  to  sattofy 
of   acquiring   the   land   which   might  occur     construed  so  strictly  that  a  conversion  or     ^^^^   judgments   as   to  applicable   to  other 
after  passage  of  the  legtolatlon,  the  confer-     redwood  assets  Into  whltewood  aasete  is  out-     judgments     against    the     Oovernment.     In 
ence  committee  has  Included  In  section  3(b)      side  the  bounds  of  section   1033  and  that,     ^^^^^  ^^^^^  means,  and  It  to  the  intent  of  the 
of  the  bin  a  legislative  taking  provision.  This      sympathetic  as  It  Is  with  the  general  position     conference  committee  that  It  should  be  so 
provtolon  will  be  applicable  to  the  greater     In  which  the  companies  find  themselves,  a     ^pugd,  that  Judgmente  for  $100,000  or  less 
part  of  the  private  lands  within  the  bound-      broader  approach  than  the  one  provided  In     ^jj  ^^  p^^^  j^^  t^e  continuing  approprta- 
arles  of  the  park.  lU  effect  to  to  vest  In  the     that  section  may  well  be  warranted  in  this     ^^^^   created    In    31    U.S.C.    724a    and    that 
United   SUtes,   as  soon   as   the   blU  passes     Instance.  It  recommends  that  consideration     judgments  for  more  than  that  amount  will 
both  Houses  and  to  signed  by  the  Preeldent,      be  given  to  thto  problem  through  a  separate     ^^  processed  as  ordinary  Judgments  against 
title  to  all  landa  within  the  park  boundaries     measure    during   the   next   session   of   the     ^^^  united  SUtes  are  processed;  that  Is.  by 
which   are  owned   or  operated   by   the   four     Congress.                                                                        being   Included    In    the    Items    •Claims   and 
major  lumber  companies  concerned,   to  all         The  provisions  of  the  House  amendment     judgmente"    (e.g..   79    Stet.    1152)    which    to 
other  tracte  of  60  acres  or  more,  and  to  tracU     authorizing  the  acqutoltlon  of  land  bordering     regularly   transmitted   to   the   (Congress   for 
of  less  than  50  acrea  which  are  utilized  prl-     Highway    101    between   Prairie   Creek   Stete     appropriations.    Since,    as    has    been    noted 
marlly   for   nonresidential   and   nonagrtcul-     Park  and  the  town  of  Orick  and  the  creation     above,  the  bulk  of  the  private  land  within 
tural  purposes.  The  four  companies  referred     of  a  buffer  zone  around  the  periphery  of  the     the   park  boundaries   to   being  teken   legto- 
to  are  the  ArcaU  Redwood  Co.,  the  Relllm     paA.  either  by  acquisition  of  scenic  ease-     latlvely.  the  chief  benefit  of  thto  provtolon 
Lumber  Co.,  the  Simpson  Lumber  Co.,  and     joienu  and  other  intereste  In  land  or  through     vrtll.  In  all  likelihood,  accrue  to  such  of  the 
the  OeorgU-Paclfic  Corp..  and  their  affllUtes.     cooperative  agreemento  with  the  landowners     smaller   landowners   as   ms^  be   subject   to 
The  lands  held  by  or  for  them  which  are     , „  5^,  ^^  ^tect  oark  values  has  been  re-     condemnation.    In    the    case    of    the    larger 
sflected  by  thto  provtolon  are  as  follows,  as      ^J^°'^"^^^l°Z^„.F!^J^^I"^^                               holders  who  choose  to  recover  Just  compen- 
nearlyas  Minnow  be  determined:                         t^«»  ^^  ^^ .?        Z^    r^^T  ^^  !^      nation  by  means  of  a  suit  m  the  Court  of 
'                                                     jlcret            "on  3,  subsections  (d)  and  (e).  of  ite  sub-     Claims,  however.  It  wUl  and  to  intended  to 

lapproxtmate)      sUtute    amendment.    While    land    acquired     provide  an  alternative  method  of  payment 

.      ^     „^^„ ,  f,^  11000     under  the  first  of  these  provisions  win  not  be     to  that  provided  In  section  3(b). 

Si.„   T,r,^r^ 6  770     within  the  park,   it  wUl  be  an   important        The   final   section  of   the  bill   adthorizes 

O^SS^-liSfic    Core '."     3:420     adjunct  to  It.  The  intent  of  the  second  pro-      the  appropriation  of  $99,000,000  tor  the  ac- 

,^.'^r^  r°f.KS' ««°^i:;  2:1.  .si5»n.<..  .h.„.»  i. « »-o..  c^  p^«^  <.< «., »,..  «>,  «»<, «» 
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OMb  outlay  require  1  considerably  below  thla 
figure.  The  tSa.OOO,  XX)  figure  comparea  with 
the  tlOO.000,000  lo  the  ortglnal  Sezxate  blU 
and  the  $66,750,00)  In  the  HouM  amend- 
ment. Although  th  ■  section  omlta  the  limi- 
tation of  the  an  ount  authorlaad  to  be 
appropriated  for  levelopment  which  was 
contained  In  the  Hi  >use  amendment.  It  U  the 
understanding  of  ill  membera  of  the  con- 
ference commute*  that  no  appropriation 
will  be  requested  or  made  for  thU  purpoee. 
except  for  such  w(  rk  as  U  required  for  Im- 
mediate admlnlstr  kUon  of  the  park,  until 
a  master  developn  lent  plan  has  be«n  sub- 
mitted to  the  twc  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AfTaln 

Watni  N.  AsnWALL. 

Rot  a.  TATU>a, 

Haxold  T.  Johnson, 

John  1 '.  SaVlob, 

THBODCaB    tt.     KOPTBUCAN 


Managers  or 


Mr.  MORSE.  J  Ir.  President.  I  want  to 


make  clear  that 
chairman  of  the 


circumstances,  I 
postponement  of 


the  Part  of  the  Hoiue. 


[  am  not  critical  of  the 
inference,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  I  Mr.  Jackson]  .  I  am 
not  ciMcal  of  tlie  fact  It  could  not  be 
brought  lip  this  a  ftemoon,  but  I  do  want 
to  say  to  the  chi  Irman  of  the  conferees 
and  to  the  leader  ship  of  the  Senate,  that 
we  will  be  here  U  r  quite  some  time,  any- 
way, before  then  >  Is  a  final,  sine  die  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate;  thus,  under  the 


think  there  should  be  a 
^ any  action  on  the  con- 

ference report  ibitll  I  can  be  here  In 
order  to  present  the  point  of  view  of  the 
private  property  owners  involved  in  the 
bill. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor 


C?OMMrrTEE     .£. 
SESSION    OP 
MORROW 

Mr.  LONG  of  itulsiana.  Mr.  President, 

I  was  under  the  1  tnpresslon  that  permis- 
B  nted  for  all  committees 


EETINOS     DUMNQ 
THE     SENATE     TO- 


would  ask  the  Chair  if 


sion  had  been  grs 

to  meet  tomorrov  during  the  ses^on  of 

the  Senate,  and  ^ 

that  is  correct? 

The  PRESID[NG  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  t  tiat  that  permission  has 
not  yet  been  grar  ted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  L  julsiana.  Mr.  President, 
then,  on  behalf  c^  the  majority  leader— 
,  has  all  been  cleared — 
consent  that  all  com- 
mittees of  the  Eenate  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDDfO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERGOVERNlCENTAL     COOPERA- 
TION .  iCT  OP  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  L  )uisiana.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  request  ofThe  Junior  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  MuskiE],  I  ask  the  Chair  to 
lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  8.  698. 

The  PRESIDIKO  OFFICER  laid  be- 


fore the  Senate 


he  amendment  of  the 


House  of  Represi  ntatlves  to  the  bill  (S. 


))  to  achieve  tie  fullest  cooperation 
and  coordination  of  activities  among  the 
levels  of  govern]  aent  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  operatlm  of  our  Federal  sys- 
tem in  an  increasi  igly  complex  society,  to 
improve  the  admi  listration  of  grants-in- 
aid  to  the  States,  to  provide  for  periodic 


congressional  review  of  Federal  grants- 
in-aid,  to  permit  provision  of  reimburs- 
able technical  services  to  SUte  and 
local  government,  to  establish  coordi- 
nated intergovernmental  policy  and  ad- 
ministration of  develcvment  assistance 
programs,  to  provide  for  the  acquisition, 
use.  and  disposition  of  land  within  urban 
areas  by  Federal  agencies  in  conformity 
with  local  government  programs,  to 
establish  a  uniform  relocation  assistanoe 
policy,  to  establish  a  imlf orm  land  acqui- 
sition poUcy  for  Federal  and  federally 
aided  programs,  and  for  other  purposes 
which  was.  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause,  and  Insert: 

That  thU  Act  be  cited  as  the  "Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968". 

TTTUJ  I— DEPINITIONS 
When  used  In  this  Act — 

fXOESAI.    ACCNCT 

Sec.  101.  The  term  "Federal  agency"  means 
any  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Ooverimient 
and  any  wholly  owned  Government  corpora- 
tion. 

STATS 

Sec.  102.  The  term  "State"  means  any  of 
the  several  SUtes  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State, 
but  does  not  Include  the  governments  of  the 
political  subdivisions  of  the  State. 

FOUnCAI.   SUBDIVISION   OB   LOCAI. 
GOVXBNMENT 

Sec.  103.  The  term  "political  subdivision" 
or  "local  goverxmient"  means  a  local  unit  of 
government.  Including  speclficaUy  a  county, 
municipality,  city,  town,  township,  or  a 
school  or  other  special  district  created  by  or 
pursuant  to  State  law. 

UNIT    or    CENEBAI.    LOCAL    COVEBNKENT 

Sec.  104.  "Unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment" means  any  city,  county,  town,  parish, 
village,  or  other  general  purpoee  political 
subdivision  of  a  State. 

SPECIAL-PURPOSE    UNIT    OF    LOCAL 
COVEBNMENT 

Sec.  105.  "Special-purpose  unit  of  local 
government"  means  any  special  district,  pub- 
lic-purpose corporation,  or  other  strictly 
limited-purpose  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  but  shall  not  Include  a  school  dis- 
trict. 

GRANT    OB    CBANT-IN-Am 

Sec.  106.  The  term  "grant"  or  "grant-in- 
aid"  means  money,  or  property  provided  In 
lieu  of  money,  paid  or  furnished  by  the 
United  States  under  a  fixed  annual  or  ag- 
gregate authorization — 

(A)  to  a  State:  or 

(B)  to  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State:  or 
(0)  to  a  beneficiary  under  a  plan  or  pro- 
gram which  Is  subject  to  approval  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency: 

If  such  authorization  either  (1)  requires  the 
States  or  political  subdivisions  to  expend 
non -Federal  funds  as  a  condition  for  the 
receipt  of  money  or  property  from  the  United 
States:  or  (11)  specifies  directly,  or  estab- 
lishes by  means  of  a  formula,  the  amounts 
which  may  be  paid  or  furnished  to  States  or 
political  subdivisions,  or  the  amounts  to  be 
allotted  for  use  In  each  of  the  States  by  the 
States,  political  subdlvlslona,  or  other  bene- 
ficiaries. The  term  does  not  Include  (1) 
shared  revenues:  (2)  payments  of  taxes; 
(3)  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes;  (4)  loans  or 
repayable  advances;  (5)  surplus  property  or 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  furnished 
as  such:  (6)  payments  under  research  and 
development  contracts  or  grants  which  are 
awarded  directly  and  on  similar  terms  to  all 
qualifying  organizations,  whether  public  or 


private:  or  (7)  payments  to  States  or  politi- 
cal subdivisions  as  full  reimbursement  for 
the  costs  incurred  in  paying  benefits  or  fur- 
nishing services  to  persons  entitled  thereto 
under  Federal  laws. 

rXDEBAL    financial' ASSIST AMCX 

Sec.  107.  The  term  "Federal  financial  as- 
sistance" does  not  Include  any  annual  pay- 
ment by  the  Umted  SUtes  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  authorized  by  article  VI  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1047  (D.C. 
Code,  sees.  47-2601a  and  47-2501b) . 

SPECIALIZED   OB   TECHNICAL    SEBVICES 

Sec.  108.  "Specialized  or  technical  serv- 
ices" means  statistical  and  other  studies  and 
compilations,  development  projects,  techni- 
cal tests  and  evaluations,  technical  informa- 
tion, training  activities,  surveys,  reports, 
documents,  and  any  other  similar  service 
functions  which  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  especially  equipped  and  author- 
ized by  law  to  perform. 

COMPREHENSIVE    PLANNING 

Sec.  100.  "Comprehensive  planning",  ex- 
cept m  title  V,  Includes  the  following,  to  the 
extent  directly  related  to  area  needs  or  needs 
of  a  unit  of  general  local  government:  (A) 
preparation,  as  a  guide  for  governmental 
policies  and  action,  of  general  plans  with 
respect  to  (1)  the  pattern  and  Intensity  of 
land  use,  (11)  the  provision  of  public  facul- 
ties (Including  transportation  facilities)  and 
other  government  services,  and  (ill)  the  ef- 
fective develojMnent  and  utilization  of  human 
and  natural  resources:  (B)  long-range  physi- 
cal and  fiscal  plans  for  such  action;  (C) 
programing  of  capital  Improvements  and 
other  major  expenditures,  based  on  a  deter- 
mination of  relative  urgency,  together  with 
definitive  financing  plans  for  such  expendi- 
tures In  the  earlier  years  of  the  program: 
(D)  coordination  of  all  related  plans  and 
activities  of  the  State  and  local  governments 
and  agencies  concerned;  and  (E)  prepara- 
tion of  regulatory  and  administrative  meas- 
ures in  support  of  the  foregoing. 

HEAD  or  ACENCT 

Sec.    110.   The   term   "head   of   a  Federal 
agency"  or  "head  of  a  State  agency"  Includes 
a  duly  designated  delegate  of  such  agency 
head. 
TITLE    II— IMPROVED    ADBflNISTRATION 

OF  GRANTS-IN-AID  TO  THK  STATES 

FULL    INFORMATION    ON    FUNDS    RECEIVED 

Sec.  201.  Any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment  which  adminis- 
ters a  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  any  of  the 
State  governments  of  the  United  States  or 
to  their  political  subdivisions  shall,  upon 
request,  notify  In  writing  to  the  Governor  or 
other  official  designated  by  blm,  and  the  State 
legislature,  of  the  purpose  and  amounts  of 
actual  grants-in-aid  to  the  State  or  to  its 
poUtlcal  subdivisions. 

Dxposrr  or  gkants-in-aid 

Sec.  202.  No  grant-in-aid  to  a  State  shall 
be  required  by  Federal  law  or  administrative 
regulation  to  be  deposited  in  a  separate  bank 
account  apart  from  other  funds  admin- 
istered by  the  State.  All  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  funds  made  available  to  the  States  shall 
be  properly  accounted  for  as  Federal  funds  In 
the  accounts  of  the  State.  In  each  case  the 
State  agency  concerned  shall  render  regular 
authenticated  reports  to  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agency  covering  the  status  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  funds,  the  liabilities  and  ob- 
ligations on  hand,  and  such  other  facts  as 
may  be  required  by  said  Federal  agency.  The 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  or  any  of 
their  duly  authorized  representatives  shall 
have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination  to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  that  are  pertinent  to  the  grant- 
in-aid  received  by  the  SUtes. 
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SCREDUUNO  or  FEDERAL  TBANSFEBB  TO  THE 

STATES 

Sec  203.  Heads  of  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  responsible  for  administering  grant- 
in-aid  programs  shall  schedule  the  transfer 
of  grant-in-aid  funds  consistent  with  pro- 
gram purposes  and  applicable  Treasury  reg- 
uUUons  so  as  to  minimize  the  time  elapsing 
between'  the  transfer  of  such  funds  from  the 
United  SUtes  Treasury  and  the  disbursement 
thereof  by  a  SUte,  whether  such  disburse- 
ment occurs  prior  to  or  subsequent  to  such 
transfer  of  funds. 

ELIGIBLE  STATE  AGENCT 

Sec.  204.  NotwlthsUndlng  any  other  Fed- 
eral law  which  provides  that  a  single  SUte 
agency  or  multimember  board  or  commis- 
sion must  be  established  or  designated  to  ad- 
minister or  supervise  the  admlnUtratlon  of 
any  grant-in-aid  program,  the  head  of  any 
Federal   department  or  agency   administer- 
ing such  program  may,  upon  request  of  the 
Governor  or  other  appropriate  executive  or 
leglsUUve  authority  of  the  SUte  responsible 
for  determining  or  revising  the  organizational 
structure   of   SUte   government,   waive   the 
single  SUU  agency  or  multimember  board  or 
commission  provision  upon  adequate  show- 
ing that  such  provision  prevents  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  most  effective  and  efficient 
organizational  arrangemente  within  the  Staw 
government  and  approve  other  SUte  admln- 
UtraUve  structure  or  arrangemenU:  Provided. 
■That  the  head  of  the  Federal  department  or 
agency  determines  that  the  objectives  of  the 
Sderal  sUtuU  authorizing  the  grant-in-aid 
program  will  not  be  endangered  by  the  use 
ai  such   other  SUU  structure  or  arrange- 
ments.   

TTTLB  ni— PEBMrmNO  FEDERAL  DE- 
PARTMENTS AND  AGENCIES  TO  PRO- 
VIDE  SPECIAL  OR  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  UNITS  OF 
GOVERNMENT 

STATEMENT  OF  PtrBPOSE 

Sec.  301.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  tlUe  to 
encourage  intergovemmenUl  cooperation  in 
the  conduct  of  specialized  or  technical  serv- 
ices and  provision  of  facilities  essential  to 
the  admlnUtratlon  of  SUte  or  local  govern- 
mental activities,  many  of  which  are  na- 
tionwide in  scope  and  financed  in  part  by 
Federal  funds;  to  enable  SUte  and  local 
governments  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  special  service  functions;  and  to 
authorize  aU  departmente  and  agenclM  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  do  not  have  such  authority 
to  provide  reimbursable  specialized  or  tech- 
nical services  to  SUte  and  local  governments. 

AUTHOBITT  TO  PBOVIDE  SERVICE 

Sec.  302.  The  head  of  any  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  Is  authorized  within  his 
discretion  upon  written  request  from  a  SUte 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  to  provide 
specialized  or  technical  services,  upon  pay- 
ment, to  the  department  or  agency  by  the 
unit  of  government  makmg  the  request,  of 
salaries  and  all  other  Identlflable  direct  or  In- 
direct coeU  of  performing  such  services: 
Provided,  hotoever.  That  such  services  shall 
include  only  those  which  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  through  rules  and 
regulations  determines  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  have  special  competence  to 
provide.  Such  rules  and  regulations  shaU  be 
consistent  with  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
Government's  policy  of  relying  on  the  private 
enterprise  system  to  provide  those  services 
which  are  reasonably  and  expeditiously  avail- 
able through  ordinary  business  channels. 

REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  SERVICES 

Sic.  303.  All  moneys  received  by  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government,  or  any  bureau  or 
other  administrative  division  thereof.  In  pay- 
ment for  furnishing  specialized  or  technical 
services  as  authorized  under  sect»n  302  shaU 
be  deposited  to  miscellaneous  receipte  of  the 
Treasury. 


BKPORTS  TO  CONGBESS 

Sec  304.  The  Secretary  of  any  department 
or  the  administrative  head  of  any  agency  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  furnish  annually  to  the  respective 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representotives  a 
summary  report  on  the  scope  of  the  services 
provided  under  the  admlnUtratlon  of  thU 
UUe. 

RESEBVATION  OF  EXISTING  AUTHOBTTT 

SBC  306.  This  title  is  In  addition  to  and 
does  not  supersede  any  exUting  authority 
now  possessed  by  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  with  respect  to  fumUhlng  services, 
whether  on  a  reUnbursable  or  nonreim- 
bursable basU,  to  SUte  and  local  umts  of 

government.  

TITLE  IV-COORDINATED  INTERGOV- 
ERNMENTAL rOLICY  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  DEVELOPMENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAMS 


DECLABATION  OF  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 
POLICY 


Sec  401   (a)  The  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  satisfactory  leveU  of  living  depend 
UDon  the  sound  and  orderly  development  of 
X areas,  both  urban  and  rural.  Moreover 
in  a  tune  of  rapid  urbanization,  the  sound 
and  orderly  development  of  urban  communi- 
ties depends  to  a  large  degree  "PO**  t^«  ^'^ 
and  economic  health  and  the  sound  develop, 
ment  of  smaller  communities  and  rural  areas. 
The  President  may.  therefore,  esUbllsh  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  formuUtion. 
evaluation,  and  review  of  Federal  programs 
and  projecte  having  a  significant  lJ«Pf <=^  ^^ 
area  and  community  development,  deluding 
oroKrams  providing  Federal  asslsUnce  to  the 
SUteTVnd  localities,  to  the  end  that  they 
shall  most  effectively  serve  ttiese  basic  objec- 
tives   Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  pro- 
vide  for  full  consideration  of  tiie  concurrent 
achievement  of  the  foUowlng  specific  objec- 
tives and    to  the  extent  authorized  by  law, 
reasoned  choices  shall  be  made  between  such 
oblectives  when  they  conflict: 

f)  ApproprUte  land  uses  for  housing, 
cominerclal.  Industrial.  governmenUl.  Insti- 
tutional, and  other  purposes; 

(2)  Wise  development  and  conservation  oi 
natural  resources,  including  land,  water,  mta- 
eraU,  wildlife,  and  others; 

(3)  Balanced  transporUtion  systems.  In- 
cluding highway,  air.  water,  pedestrian,  mass 
trenail  and  other  modes  for  the  movement 
of  people  and  goods; 

(4)  Adequate  outdoorj»creation  and  open 

*^?5)'  Protection  of  areas  of  unique  natural 
beauty,  hUtorlcal  and  scientific  interest; 

(6)  Properly  planned  community  facilities, 
including  utUlties  for  the  supply  otP°^"' 
water  and  communications,  for  the  safe 
dUpoMl  of  wastes,  and  for  other  purposes; 

(7)  Concern  for  high  standards  of  design. 
)b)     All    vlewpohits— national,    regional, 

SUte,  and  local-«hall.  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible be  fuUy  considered  and  taken  into 
account  m  planning  Federal  or  federally 
assUted  development  programs  and  projects. 
SUte  and  local  government  objectives,  to- 
gether with  the  objectives  of  regional  orga- 
nizations ShaU  be  considered  and  eva  uated 
within  a  framework  of  national  public  ob- 
jectives, as  expressed  In  Federal  law  and 
available  projections  of  future  national  con- 
ditions and  needs  of  regions,  SUtes.  and  lo- 
calities shall  be  considered  In  plan  formula- 
tion, evaluation,  and  review. 

(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  con- 
sUtent  vrtth  national  objectives,  all  Federal 
aid  for  development  purposes  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  and  further  the  objectives  of 
SUte  regional,  and  local  comprehensive 
planning.  Consideration  shaU  be  given  to  all 
developmental  aspecte  of  our  toUl  national 
community.  Includmg  but  not  lUnlted  to 
housing.  transporUtion,  economic  develop- 


ment, natural  and  human  resources  dcvelt^- 
ment,  community  facilities,  and  the  general 
Improvement  of  living  environments. 

(d)  Each  Federal  department  and  agency 
admlnUterlng  a  development  assUUnce  pro- 
gram shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, consult  with  and  seek  advice  from 
all  other  significantly  affected  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  In  an  effort  to  assure 
fully  coordinated  programs. 

(e)  Insofar  as  possible,  systematic  plan- 
ning required  by  Individual  Federal  programs 
(such  as  highway  construction,  urban  re- 
newal, and  open  space)  shall  be  coordinated 
with  and.  to  the  extent  authorized  by  law, 
made  part  of  comprehensive  local  and  area- 
wide  development  planning. 

FAVORING    UNITS    OF   GENERAL   LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Sec  402.  Where  Federal  law  provides  that 
both  special-purpose  units  of  local  govern- 
ment and  unite  of  general  local  government 
are  eligible  to  receive  loans  or  grante-in-ald, 
beads  of  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
shall.  In  the  absence  of  subsUntlal  reasons 
to  the  contrary,  make  such  loans  or  grante- 
in-ald  to  units  of  general  local  government 
rather  than  to  special-purpose  unite  of  local 
government. 

BtJLES    AND    REGULATIONS 

SBC  403.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or 
such  other  agency  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  President  U  hereby  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  as  are 
deemed  approprUte  for  the  effective  ad- 
ministration of  thU  titie. 

TITLE  V— ACQUISITION.  USE,  AND  DIS- 
POSITION OP  LAND  WITHIN  URBAN 
AREAS  BY  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  IN  CON- 
FORMITY WITH  LAND  UTILIZATION 
PROGRAMS  OP  AFFECTED  LOCAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT 


AMENDMENT    OF    FEDERAL    PROPERTT    AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE    SDtVICES    ACT 

Sec.  501.  The  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
mlnUtratlve  Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amend- 
ed (40  VS.C.  471  et  seq.) ,  Is  amended  by  add- 
iqg  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  title  as  foUows: 

"TITLE  Vin— URBAN  LAND 
UTILIZATION 

"SHORT  TITLE 

"Sec  801.  ThU  tlUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Federal  Urban  Land-Use  Act". 

"DECLARATION    OF   PUBPOSE   AND   POLICT 

"Sec.  802.  It  ta  the  purpose  of  thU  titie  to 
promote  more  harmonious  intergovernment- 
al relations  by  prescribing  uniform  policies 
and  procedures  whereby  the  AdmlnUtrator 
shall  acquire,  use,  and  dUpose  of  land  in 
urban  areas  in  order  that  urban  land  trans- 
actions entered  into  for  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  or  on  behalf  of  other 
Federal  agencies  shall,  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent practicable,  be  consistent  with  zoning 
and  land-use  practices  and  shall  be  made  to 
the  greatest  extent  In  accordance  with  plan- 
ning and  development  objectives  of  the  local 
governmento  and  local  planning  agencies 
concerned. 

"DISPOSAL   or   URBAN    LANDS 

"Sec.  803.  (a)  Whenever  the  AdmlnUtrator 
contemplates  the  dUposal  for  or  on  behalf 
of  any  Federal  agency  of  any  real  property 
situated  within  an  urban  area,  he  shall,  prior 
to  offering  such  land  for  sale,  give  reasonable 
notice  to  the  head  of  the  governing  body 
of  the  unit  of  general  local  government  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  zoning  and  land-use 
regulation  In  the  geographical  area  within 
which  the  land  or  lands  are  located  In  order 
to  afford  the  government  the  opportunity  of 
zoning  for  the  use  of  such  land  In  accordance 
with  local  comprehensive  planning. 

'■(b)  The  AdmlnUtrator,  to  the  greatest 
practicable  extent,  shaU  furnish  to  aU  pro- 
spective purchasers  of  such  real  property, 
fuU  and  complete  infonnatlon  concerning— 
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"(1)  current  Knlnc  r«culatloiis  uid  pro- 
■pscttve  aonlng  rMulramanta  and  objMttvM 
for  aueb  property  i  ben  It  la  unaoned:  and 

"(3)  current  avi  Uablllty  to  eueli  property 
of  streeta.  aldewa  ka,  aewera.  wmter,  atreet 
Ugbta,  and  otbe'  aerrlce  faolUttes  and 
proapectlve  avalla  tlUty  of  aucb  aenrloea  If 
aueb  property  la  1  icluded  In  comprebenalve 
planning. 

"ACQunrnoi*  ob 


CRANOB    or   UB   OF   UAL 


"Sac.  804.  (a)  ID  tbe  extent  praotloable, 
prior  to  a  conunlt  nent  to  acquire  any  real 
property  altuated  I  a  an  urban  area,  tbe  Ad- 
mlnlatrator  aball  notify  tbe  unit  of  general 
local  government  e  terdalng  zoning  and  land- 
UM  Jurladlctton  a  er  tbe  land  propoMd  to 
be  purchased  of  ti  la  intent  to  acquire  aucb 
land  and  tbe  prop  aaed  uae  of  tbe  property. 
In  tbe  event  tbat  tbe  Admlnlatrator  deter- 
mlnea  tbat  aucb  a  Ivance  notice  vrould  bave 
an  adverse  Impact  an  tbe  propoaed  purcbaae, 
be  aball,  upon  eon  sliulon  of  tbe  aequlaltlon. 
Immediately  notlf]  aucb  local  government  of 
tbe  aequlaltlon  an  1  tbe  propoaed  use  of  tbe 
pr<^>erty. 

"  (b).  In  tbe  acqi  laltlon  or  cbange  of  uae  of 
any  real  j>roperty  dtuated  In  an  urban  area 
aa  a  alte  for  pubic  building,  tbe  Admlnla- 
trator sball,  to  tie  extent  be  determlnee 
practicable — 

"(1)  conalder  all  objections  made  to  any 
aucb  aequlaltlon  (r  cbange  of  uae  by  aucb 
unit  of  govemmen  >  upon  tbe  ground  tbat  tbe 
proposed  acqulalUm  or  cbange  of  uae  oon- 
fllcta  or  would  coi  fllct  wltb  tbe  lonlng  reg- 
ulatlona  or  planni  ig  objectlvea  of  aucb  unit; 
and 

"(3)  comply  w  tb  and  conform  to  sucb 
regulations  of  tbe  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment bavlng  J  irlsdlctlon  wltb  respect  to 
tbe  area  within  v  hlch  sucb  property  la  alt- 
uated and  tbe  p  Annlng  and  development 
objectives  of  such  local  government. 

"Sac.  805.  Tbe  procedures  pi' escribed  in 
sections  803  and  (04  may  be  waived  during 
any  period  of  natli  inal  emergency  proclaimed 
by  tbe  Prealdent. 


"8aa  806.  Aa  uMd  in  tbli  tltto— 

"(a)  "Unit  of  general  local  government' 
means  any  city,  county,  town,  parlab,  village, 
or  otber  general-purpose  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State. 

"(b)  TTrban  area'  means— 

"(1)  any  geographical  area  within  tbe 
Jurisdiction  of  any  moorporated  dty,  town, 
borough,  village,  or  otb<r  unit  of  genwal  local 
government,  except  county  or  parlab,  having 
a  population  of  ten  tbouaand  or  more  In- 
babltanta; 

"(3)  that  porOon  at  tbe  geographical  area 
within  tbe  Jurisdiction  of  any  county,  town, 
townabip,  or  Tt?T'"fHr  governmental  entity 
whlcb  contalna  no  incorporated  \init  of  gen- 
eral local  government  but  has  a  population 
density  equal  to  or  exceeding  one  thousand 
five  hundred  UUiabltanta  per  square  mUe; 


The  House 

Rev.  Silas 
Mississippi 
Miss.,  offered  th( 


'(3)  that  portion  of  any  geographical  area 
having  a  population  density  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeding one  thousand  five  hundred  Inbablt- 
anta  per  square  mUe  and  situated  adjacent 
to  the  boundary  of  any  Incorporated  unit 
of  general  local  government  which  has  a 
population  of  ten  tbouaand  or  more  inhabit- 
ants. 

"(c)  'Comprehensive  planning'  includes 
tbe  following,  to  tbe  extent  directly  related 
to  the  needs  of  a  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment: 

"(1)  Preparation,  aa  a  guide  for  govern- 
mental policies  and  action,  of  general  plana 
with  respect  to  (A)  the  pattern  and  Intenalty 
of  land  uae.  (B)  the  provlalon  of  public  fa- 
cilitiee  (Including  transportation  facilities) 
and  other  governmental  services,  and  (C)  tbe 
effective  development  and  utlUzatlon  of 
human  and  natural  resovutses; 

"(3)  Long-range  physical  and  fiscal  plans 
for  sucb  action; 

"(3)  Programing  of  capital  improvements 
and  otber  major  expenditures,  based  on  a 
determination  of  relative  urgency,  together 
with  deflmtlve  financing  plans  for  such  ex- 
penditures In  the  earlier  years  of  the  pro- 
gram; 


"(4)  Coordination  of  all  reUted  plans  and 
acUvltlea  of  tbe  State  and  local  governments 
and  agencies  concerned;  and 

"(6)  Preparation  of  regulatory  and  ad- 
ministrative measures  In  support  of  the  f  ore- 
going." 

Mr.  LONO  Of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Musxii],  I  move  that  the 
Senate  disagree  to  the  amendment  to  S. 
698  adopted  by  the  House,  and  request 
a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  i4>polnted  Mr.  MnsKU. 
Mr.  Bavnr,  Mr.  Mktcalt.  Mr.  Hawskn. 
and  Mr.  Baxzi  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  10  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  no  other  Senators  desire  to  make  state- 
ments at  this  time,  I  move,  pursuant  to 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  In  recess  until  10  o'clock 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  25  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  September  18,  1968.  at  10 
o'clock  ajn. 


CONFTRMA-nON 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  Septonber  17,  1968: 

Misaxsann  Rivxa  coxiuaaioN 

Subject  to  qiukllficatlons  provided  by  law. 
tbe  following  for  appointment  as  a  member 
of  the  Blissiaalppi  River  Commission:  Don  A. 
Jones,  rear  admiral,  USE8SA. 


HOirSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES-^rae«itey,  September  17,  1968 


mdt  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Ha  Tlngton.  chaplain,  East 
Staie    Hospital,    Meridian, 
following  prayer: 


nane 
Thou  art 
pliice 


O,  God,  our 
lowed  be  Thy 
everlasting 
our  dwelling 
May  we  never 
Thee  for  Thy 
emmental  life 
free  men  like 
deliberate  the 
of  the  citizens  oj 
States.  We  pray 
be  keenly 
responsibility  in 
please   Thee   to 
health,     alert 
hearts,  and 
result  of  their 
very  foundation! 
in  Thy  name  wc 


Eleavenly  Father,  hal- 

Frcon  everlasting  to 

God.  Thou  has  been 

for  all  generations. 

forsake  Thee.  We  thank 

guidance  In  our  gov- 

#ilch  sustains  a  body  of 

who  represent  and 

dreams,  hopes,  and  needs 

these  matchless  United 

that  each  of  them  shall 

conscipus  of  his  privilege  and 

this  capacity.  May  it 

grant  to   them   good 

minds,     imderstandlng 

breadth  of  vision,  and  the 

strengthening  the 

of  our  Nation.  For  It  is 

pray.  Amen. 


THi; 


The  Journal  o 
terday  was  read 


A  message 
Arrington,  one 


ccunsel 


JOURNAL 


the  proceedings  of  yes- 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE    FIOM    THE    SENATE 


fism  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
4f  its  clerks,  annoimced 


that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJt.  5754.  An  act  to  amend  section  1383 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  re- 
quire that  Interstate  shipments  of  Intoxi- 
cating liquors  be  accompanied  by  bUl  of  lad- 
ing, or  other  docimient,  showing  certain  in- 
formation in  lieu  of  requiring  sucb  to  be 
marked  on  the  package. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  Mr. 
CoTTow  was  appointed  a  conferee  on  the 
bUl  (H.R.  17023)  enUtled  "An  act  making 
appropriations  for  sundry  Independent 
executive  bureaus,  boards,  conrunlssions, 
corporations,  agencies,  offices,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969.  and  for  other  purposes,'  and 
that  Mrs.  Smtth  was  excused  as  a  con- 
feree on  the  foregoing  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
90-301,  appointed  Mr.  McIirmiK  and  Mr. 
Brookk  to  serve  on  the  Commission  on 
Mortgage  Insurance  Rates. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  Joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is  re- 
quested: 

S.  346.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Dr.  Benito 
V.  OduUo: 


S.  3189.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Stella  Drl- 
bensky: 

S.  3371.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Domingo 
Lamadrla; 

S.  3408.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  ot  Ming 
Chang:  __^, 

S.  3843.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Ngo  Tbl 
Hong  Hao  (Lynch)  and  minor  child.  Sem 
(Lynch); 

S.  2909.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Ciiarles 
Richard  Scott; 

S.  3040.  An  act  for  tbe  reUef  of  Dr.  Joee  K. 
Naranjo; 

S.  3080.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Ernesto 
Julio  D'Escoubet  Blanco; 

S.  3172.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  George 
Alfonso  Hemandea  Canlzares; 

S.  3181.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Dr.  Mete 
V.  Altug: 

S.  3223.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
Alfredo  Milera; 

S.  3238.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Tuka 
Awamura; 

S.  3389.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
P.  Oarcia; 

S.  3280.  An  act  for  tbe  reUef  of  Dr.  Joae 
M.  Leon: 

8.3386.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Fausto 
Soler-Amor; 

S.3308.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  at  Jose  C. 
Pavlo  Hidalgo; 

S.  3834.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Dr.  Juan  F. 
Hernandec; 

S.  3365.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Dr.  Bmllio 
Ambroslo  TruJlUo; 

S.  3356.  An  act  to  confer  VS.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  Lance  Corporal  llieo- 
dore  Daniel  Van  Staveren; 


S.3869.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Dr.  Israel 
CasteUanos  Ctonaalez; 

8. 8398.  An  act  for  tbe  reUef  of  Cbeng-buai 
IjI; 

8.  3441.  An  act  for  tbe  reUef  of  Dr.  Fermln 

S.  8466.  An  act  for  tlie  relief  of  IX.  Miguel 
Angel  OarcU  Plasenda; 

S.34M.  An  act  for  t»»e  reUef  of  Dr.  Lau- 
reano  S.  Palla  (also  known  as  Severlnto  Lau- 
reano  PaUa-Alvarea) ;  .,...,  ... 

8.8696.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Biarie- 
Louise  (M*ry  Louise)  Pierce; 

S.  3668.  An  act  for  tbe  reUef  of  Jack  Edward 
Cooley:  .^   „ 

S.  3673.  An  act  for  tl>e  rrtlef  of  Dr.  Benee 
Dlez  de  Force;  and 

SJ.  Bes.  186.  Joint  resoluUon  to  grant  the 
sUtus  of  permanent  residence  to  Maria  Mer- 
cede  Blewerts. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN  S. 
WOOD 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Lan- 

DRtnf]. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
fori  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
the  unhawjy  responsibility  of  announc- 
ing to  the  House  of  Representetlves  that 
a  former  Member  of  this  body,  my  prede- 
cessor as  Representative  from  the  Ninth 
District  of  Georgia,  the  Honorable  John 
S.  Wood,  has  died  at  the  age  of  83. 

He  served  from  1930  to  1934  and  again 
from  1944  to  1952,  when  he  retired. 

Mr.  Wood  was  a  graduate  of  Mercer 
University,  my  own  alma  mater.  He 
served  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  in  World 
War  I  and  later  practiced  law  in  Jasper, 
Oa ,  my  hometown  today,  and  then  prac- 
ticed in  Canton,  Ga.,  where  he  became 
one  of  Georgia's  most  successful  and 
most  prominent  attorneys.  He  served  as 
solicitor  of  the  superior  court  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  circuit  and  also  served  as 
Judge  of  that  superior  court  circuit  with 
extreme  distinction. 

Between  these  periods  he  was  also 
elected  to  the  Congress,  as  I  have  an- 
nounced. Several  months  after  winning 
reelection  to  the  House.  In  1944,  he  was 
awwlnted  chairman  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  In  this 
capacity  as  chairman  of  that  Important 
committee  he  was  noted  particularly  for 
his  fairness.  In  the  words  of  a  September 
15  memorial  by  the  Gainesville  Daily 
Times: 

Judge  Wood  ran  tlie  committee  effeoUvely 
but  reasonably. 

The  Times  editorial  stated — andJJ 
could  not  agree  more— that  Mr.  Wood 
served  with  distinction,  and  that  his 
memory  will  long  be  honored  in  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District  by  his  serv- 
ices to  that  area,  to  Georgia,  and  to  the 

Nation. 

I  might  add  that,  in  addition  to  his 
exceUent  record  as  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress from  the  Ninth  District,  John  Wood 
was  probably  the  best  all-roimd  advo- 
cate north  Georgia  ever  developed  at  the 
bar.  I  never  saw  his  superior  in  the 
courtroom  or  in  the  law  office.  He  was 
honorable  in  every  nsptxX,  admired  by 


all  who  knew  him.  and  as  a  personal 
friend  one  of  the  best  it  has  ever  been 
my  privilege  to  have. 

I  know  that  Members  of  the  House  who 
recall  his  presence  here  will  Join  me  in 
expressing  to  his  widow,  Mrs.  Louise 
Jones  Wood,  and  to  his  three  lovely 
daughters,  our  genuine  sympathy  at  his 
passing.       ^^^^^^^___ 

PERMISSION  TO  PILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  18785,  MILI- 
TARY CONSTRUCTION  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1969 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  fUe  a  conference  report 
on  HB.  18785.  an  act  making  appropri- 
ations for  miUtary  construction  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  17324,  AMENDING  RENEGOH- 
A-TION  ACT  OF  1951 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  17324)  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments  and  re- 
quest   a   conference   with    the    Senate 

thereon.  ..,.,.. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Mills,  Boggs,  Karsten,  Byrnes  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Curtis. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HJl.  17104,  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY 
ON  ELECTRODES  FOR  USE  IN  PRO- 
DUCING ALUMINUM  UNTIL  JULY 
15,  1969 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (HJl.  17104)  to  extend 
imtU  July  15,  1969.  the  suspension  of 
duty  on  electrodes  for  use  in  producing 
aluminum,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  foUowlng  conferees:  Messrs. 
Mills.  Bogcs,  Karsten,  Byrnes  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Curtis. 


SPEAK  UP,  MR.  NIXON 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  the  RepubUcan  presidential 
nominee  said  he  had  some  secret  plan 
certain  to  bring  peace  to  Vietnam.  Yes, 
Nixon's  the  one.  He  has  repeated  his 
promise  time  and  again;  he  says  he 
knows  how  to  end  the  war  promptly  and 

honorably. 

More  than  4.000  American  soldiers 
have  died  in  Vietnam  since  June  1,  and 
Mr.  Nixon  travels  around  the  country 
claiming  he  knows  how  to  end  the  Amer- 
ican involvement  In  Vietnam.  Well,  Mr. 
Nixon,  if  you  do  know  how  to  end  the 
bloodshed,  then  you  must  carry  the 
burden  for  the  deaths  of  thousands  of 
American  servic«nen. 

I  hope  our  Nation  has  not  fallen  to 
the  point  where  the  lives  of  American 
soldiers  are  exploited  for  political  gain. 
Yet  this  appears  to  be  the  case. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  Is  telUng  the  truth,  if  he 
has  some  secret  path  out  of  Vietnam, 
then  let  him  speak  up. 

Otherwise  let  us  dispense  with  idle, 
cruel  promises. 

GOVERNOR  AGNEW  OWES 
AN  APOLOGY 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ,_,    ^,       *^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  6  mUlion  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent were  grossly  and  gravely  insulted 
by  one  who  seeks  their  vote.  I  refer  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  who 
appeared  on  a  television  program  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  said  that,  when  he 
addressed  a  political  gathering,  he  did 
not  look  over  the  crowd  to  see  how  many 
Negroes  or  ItaUans  or  "Polacks"  were 

there.  ^  ,  ..  ^ 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  it  should  be  known 
that  Americans  of  Polish  descent  deeply 
and  gravely  resent  the  term  "Polack. 
It  is  an  affront,  and  it  is  one  which 
arouses  the  ire  of  anyone  who  hwjpens 
to  be  descended  from  the  great  PoUsh 
Nation  and  the  great  Polish  race. 

Mr  Agnew  has  again  demonstrated 
his  unfitness  for  the  high  office  which  he 
seeks,  when  he  so  lightly  refers  to  other 
Americans  of  other  racial  origins  m 
'Polacks "  and  lumps  them  together  with 
other  racial  groups  In  what  appears  to 
be  a  derogatory  address  to  the  three 
groups  mentioned.  He  clearly  Is  not  de- 
serving of  the  high  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

It  becomes  very  plain  to  me  that  Mr. 
Agnew  owes  to  Italians  and  to  Poles  and 
to  Negroes  and  to  others  a  sincere  and 
well-deserved  apology,  because  the 
affront  which  he  has  given  is  not  one 
which  can  be  easily  forgiven. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 

ACT  OF  1967  AND  ELECTION  RE- 
FORM ACT  OF  1968 
Mr  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  ob,  ectlon. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Legislative  Reorgi  jilzatlon  Act  of  1967 
and  the  Election  F  eform  Act  of  1968,  two 
of  the  most  Impoi  tant  bills  to  be  Intro- 
duced In  this  Congress,  are  tied  up  In 
the  House  Rules  ( ommlttee,  where  they 
have  been  since  List  year.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  these  two 
Willi  be  reported  o  ut  and  brought  to  the 
floor  for  consideration  before  final  ad- 
journment. 

Since  the  90th  Congress  convened  In 
January  of  last  y  !ar,  almost  22.000  bills 
and  resolutions  h  ive  been  Introduced  In 
the  House  of  Rei  resentatlves.  As  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  It  is  Impossible  for  us 
to  have  a  thorou  [h  knowledge  and  un- 
darstandlng  of  th  i  content  and  Impllca- 
ttons  of -all  of  the  ie  measures  which  are 
Introduced  each  y  lar.  or,  for  that  matter, 
even  most  of  th  sm.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  would 
not  completely  so  ve  this  problem,  but  it 
would  certainly  le  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  w(  uld  significantly  help 
us.  the  Members  >f  Congress,  do  a  more 
efficient,  knowled  ;eable  Job  In  the  field 
of  legislation. 

Also,  Mr.  Speacer,  the  Election  Re- 
form Act  of  1968  would  not  solve  all  of 
the  problems  asstciated  with  campaign 
financing  and  ex  )endltures.  However,  it 
would  provide  fo  ■  full  disclosure,  which 
Is  something  the  American  public  have 
the  right  to  knov  .  and  make  it  enforce- 
able. 

Mr.  Speaker.  tDth  of  these  measures 
are  not  panaceasl  in  and  of  themselves, 
rather  they  are  steps,  and  big  steps  at 
that,  in  the  right  >  llrectlon.  I  respectfully 
but  strongly  urg«  that  these  measures 
be  brought  to  th^  floor  before  final  ad 
Joumment. 


I  was  privileged  Indeed  when  John  be- 
came a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  for  I  sat  next  to  him — 
which  made  possible  little  interchanges 
of  thought  and  feeling  that  built  a  rare 
friendship  between  us.  His  mind  was  al- 
ways alert  and  keen.  Disagreements  came 
and  went,  but  never  a  sharpness  nor  a 
bitterness  at  any  point.  And  how  he  did 
his  homework.  His  value  to  the  commit- 
tee and  so  to  the  House  was  truly  great. 

One  knew,  of  course,  that  he  was  a 
flier.  Indeed,  he  was  one  of  the  first  pilots 
in  the  U.S.  naval  air  service — and  when 
another  war  came  he  was  one  of  those 
who  took  hts  turn  flying  over  various 
areas  to  protect  his  own  country. 

We  grieved  when  he  decided  to  leave 
his  werk  here  "for  personal  reasons," 
though  we  knew  he  suffered  a  miserable 
lung  ailment.  For  me  his  absence  has 
contmued  to  give  a  sense  of  loneliness,  of 
loss,  which  I  know  will  be  mine  as  long  as 
I  am  privileged  to  serve  here. 

His  family  was  close  to  his  heart  and 
he  took  great  pride  in  his  children.  And 
what  a  joy  it  is  to  know  that  his  last 
summer  was  a  happy  one  that  gave  him 
some  days  on  their  precious  island  where 
he  fished  to  his  heart's  content. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  good  friend  John  has 
left  us  a  wonderful  example  of  what  it  Ls 
to  be  a  dedicated  American.  May  we  be 
earnestly  grateful  as  we  move  ever  on- 
ward in  the  hope  that  our  contribution 
may  give  to  others  some  of  the  inspira- 
tion our  friend  and  colleague  has  given 

us. 

To  his  lovely  Lois,  and  their  fine  chil- 
dren, go  my  prayers  that  the  Infinite  may 
give  them  comfort  in  these  first  days  and 
renewed  assurance  of  His  love  and  under- 
standing throughout  their  lives. 


LATE  HONORABLE 
VORYS 


TRIBUTE  TO  TH  C 

jomr 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consenk  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  andjto  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  | 

The  SPEABIER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  t  le  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  ol  Jection. 

Mis.  BOLTON  Mr.  Speaker,  regard- 
less of  the  certain  by  one  has  that  life  is  a 
continuing  stream  and  that  we  who  are 
but  sojourners  h(  re,  coming  out  of  un- 
conscious perfect  on,  are  all  on  the  long 
trek  to  perfected  consciousness,  when  a 
longtime  friend  and  companion  steps 
across  the  thresh*  Id  we  cannot  help  feel- 
ing a  deep  sadnes  i,  a  loneliness,  a  yearn- 
ing for  contact.  1  "or  me,  and  I  am  sure 
for  many  other  House  Members,  the 
passing  of  John  A  orys  brings  a  sense  of 
loss  that  time  al<  ne  will  assuage. 

John  was  a  mf  n  held  in  high  esteem 
by  all.  His  slncer  ty.  his  loyalty,  his  pa- 
triotism drew  one  to  him.  His  quiet,  effec- 
tive, consecrated  service  to  his  country 
was'  an  example   o  each  and  all. 


CONSTITDTION  WEEK 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  l  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  an 
Important  day  in  the  history  of  America. 
It  is  a  day  that  has  been  set  aside  for 
the  observance  of  Constitution  Week, 
which  extends  from  September  17  to  Sep- 
tember 23. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, one  of  the  great  organizations  of 
America  today,  are  urging  that  everyone 
observe  this  wedc  by  displaying  the 
American  flag,  reminding  citizens  of 
what  the  fundamental  law  of  this  Nation 
has  meant  to  us,  the  freedom  it  has 
brought,  and  the  human  values  that  have 
resulted  from  this  basic  fundamental 
charter. 

It  is  especially  Important  during  this 
critical  national  period  to  stimulate  in- 
terest among  the  general  public  in  ob- 
serving the  anniversay  of  the  ratification 
of  this  great  document  and  to  call  atten- 
tion once  more  to  the  fact  that  our  cher- 
ished freedoms  are  due  to,  and  guaran- 
teed by,  the  Constitution  as  it  was  origi- 
nally written. 


THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
RECEIVINO  HOME 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  items  in  the  proposed 
budget  for  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment concerns  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bia  Receiving  Home.  Statistics  released 
in  the  beginning  of  this  month  in  the 
FBI  annual  report  on  crime  show  that 
in  1967  nationally,  one  out  of  every  two 
persons  arrested  for  such  crimes  as  mur- 
der, rape,  robbery,  assault,  and  larceny 
was  under  18.  and  one  out  of  every  four 
was  under  15  years  of  age.  And  when 
70  percent  of  all  adult  offenders  in  the 
District  have  a  juvenile  record,  we  should 
well  be  concerned  that  the  Receiving 
Home  seems  to  be  the  weakest  link  in  the 
chain  of  Juvenile  rehabilitation. 

The  length  of  time  between  arraign- 
ment of  a  Juvenile  and  his  trial  is  spent 
in  the  Receiving  Home.  When  one  con- 
siders that  the  home  is  the  first  contact 
of  an  alleged  delinquent  with  the  juve- 
nile court  system,  and  that  his  attitude 
toward  the  whole  legal  systems  may  well 
be  shaped  by  the  character  of  that  ini- 
tial contact,  it  is  clear  that  the  proper 
administration  of  the  Receiving  Home  is 
a  matter  of  utmost  public  importance. 
The  present  overcrowded  conditions 
have  been  well  known  for  some  time  and 
were  reflected  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Crime  Commission  Report.  Several 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  and  I  have  expressed 
our  concern  over  these  conditions  at  the 
home — the  McOee  report  also  deals  with 
the  improvement  of  that  facility. 

Last  year  Congress  provided  funds  for 
planning  a  new  facility — and  now  we 
have  a  request  for  construction  funds. 
In  light  of  this  flscal  interest  of  Congress 
and  the  alarming  national  and  local  sta- 
tistics on  juvenile  recidivism,  attention 
to  the  Receiving  Home  and  the  other 
juvenile  rehabilitation  facilities  should 
be  given  top  priority  by  the  District  gov- 
ernment and  by  Congress. 
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CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  caJled  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing   Members    failed    to    answer   to 

their  names: 

I  Roll  No.  331 1 

Adams  Cabell  Eicb 

Anderson,  Oeller  Plsher 

Tenn.  ClAwaon,  Del       Puqua 

Aahley  Conte  OaUagbsr 

Ashmora  Oonyere  Gardner 

Battin  Dawaon  Oettya 

Boggs  Donohue  Olalmo 

Bound  Dulakl  Oubaer 

Brown.  Cam.      Bckhardt  Oumey 

Bush  BUberg  Hansen.  Idalio 


H«bert 

Hendenon 

Herlong 

Hlcka 

Jonaa 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Klng,OaUf. 

King,  N.T. 

Kupferman 

Leggett 

Uoyd 

U>ng.  La. 

McKwen 

Macdonald, 


llathlaa.  Md. 
MUler.  Caur 


Uorae.  Mass. 

BCorton 

Olsen 

Patten 

Pepper 

Pettla 

Phllbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

PodeU 

Pryor 

Rarlck 

Reea 

Resnlck 

Rhode*.  Ariz. 

Rivera 

Roudebuib 

Roybal 

Sandman 


Satterfleld 

Schwelker 

Slsk 

SkuMtz 

Smith.  Okla. 

Steed 

Stepbena 

Stratton 

Taft 

Tuck 

Utt 

Vanik 

Watte 

White  ner 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUIU 

WUaon.  Bob 

Wright 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  flrst 
omnibus  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  346 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 

a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  _^_^^^^_ 

APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
HJl    18037,  DEPARTMENTS  OP  LA- 
BOR.  AND   HEALTH,   EDUCATION. 
AND     WELFARE,     AND     RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS,  1969 
Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  xmani- 
mous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bUl  (HJl.  18037)  maktog  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
land  Health,   Education,   and  Welfare, 
and  related  agencies,  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Sen- 

The  SPEAKEH.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Flood,  Natcher,  Smith  of  Iowa.  Hull. 
Casey,  Mahon,  Laird.  Michel.  Shriver. 
and  Bow. 


SUNDRY  CLAIMANTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  16187) 
for  the  relief  of  sundry  claimants  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  by  title  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TlUe    I    (H.R.    1696.   For   the   relief   of 
Demetrloe     Konstantlnos     Georgaraa 
(also  known  as  James  K.  Georgaras) .) 
By  Mra.  Green  ol  Oregon. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  U  au- 
thorized  and   directed   to   pay   out   of   any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Demetrlos  Konstantinoe  Georgaras 
(also    known    as    James    K.    Georgaras).    of 
Portland,  Oregon,  the  sum  of  »5,000  In  full 
settlement    of    all    his    claims    against    the 
United  State*  for  refund  of  a  departxire  bond 
posted  by  him  and  declared  forfeited  on  Jan- 
uary n,   1961,  as  a  result  of  his  failure  to 
depart  on  January  16,  1961.  No  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  in  excess 
of   10  per  centum  thereof  shall   be  paid   or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney  on   account  of   services   rendered   in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and    the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2,  line 
3,  strike  out  "In  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof". 


CORRECTION  OF  VOTE 
Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  roUcaU  No.  327  I  am  recorded 
as  not  voting.  I  was  present  and  voted 
"nay."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  permanent  Record  and  Journal  be 
corrected  accordingly. 

On  Monday,  September  16,  1968, 1  was 
present  on  the  floor  and  answered 
"present"  on  two  quorums.  roUcalls  Nos. 
322  and  325.  Also.  I  voted  on  seven  roll- 
call  votes  on  legislation — roUcalls  Nos. 
323.  324,  326,  327,  328,  329,  and  330. 

I  remember  distinctly  discussing  with 
my  longtime  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Congressman  Herman 
ScHHEEBELi,  hls  votc  of  "nay"  on  roUcaU 
No.  327,  for  final  passage  of  S.  3030.  a 
bill  to  authorize  reduction  of  the  number 
of  fish  concentrate  plants,  and  com- 
menting that  his  reasons  sounded  ex- 
cellent to  me.  I  then  voted  the  same  way. 
On  roUcall  No.  327  In  the  Record  on 
page  26998  I  am  recorded  as  "not  vot- 
ing." Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  permanent 
Rkord  be  corrected  to  show  my  vote  on 
rollcall  No.  327  as  "nay." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
CXIV I7ia— Part  ai 


to 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

i. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Title  n— <HJl.   1629.  For  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Ralsla  Stein  and  her  two  minor 
children.)  By  Mrs.  Kelly. 
That,  for  purposes  of  determining  the  entitle- 
ment of  Mrs.  Ralsla  Stein  and  her  two  minor 
children  to  monthly  Insurance  benefits  under 
■action  202  of  the  Social  Security  Act  on  the 
basis  of  the  wages  and  self-employment  m- 
come  of  her  deceased  husband  Wolf  Stein 
(social  security   account   numbered  436-44- 
4769)  for  months  after  the  month  in  which 
this  Act  is  enacted,  the  Income  received  by 
the  said  Wolf  Stein  on  account  of  services 
rendered   as    a   ritual   slaughterer   in   New 
Orleans.  Louisiana,  during  the  years  1951  and 
1952  shall  be  Included  as  a  part  of  his  groea 
Income  in  computing  his  net  earnings  from 
self-employment  for  such  years  under  sec- 
tion 211  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  if  within 
six  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  the  said  Mrs.  Ralsla  Stein  pays 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  deposit 
In  the  Federal  Old- Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund,  an  amount  equal  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary)   to  the  total  of 
the  taxes  which  the  said  Wolf  Stein  should 
have  paid  with  respect  to  such  services  under 
section  480  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1939:  Provided,  That  any  fee  received  by  any 
agent   or  attorney  on   account  of   services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  Act  shall 
be  unlawful,  any   contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 


provUions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
•1,000. 

MOTION  OFFnXD  BT   MR.   CBOSB 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Geoss  moves  to  strike  title  n  of  the 
bin  HJl.  16187,  including  aU  of  lines  11 
through  26  on  page  2  and  all  of  Unea  I 
through  12  on  page  3. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  I 
should  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  time  since 
1953  this  method  of  operation,  an  omni- 
bus private  bill,  has  been  invoked  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Since  I  have  only  5  minutes,  I  carmot 
enlarge  upon  that. 

In  this  case,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Wolf  Stein  was  a  ritual  butcher  in  New 
Orleans.  He  was  self-employed.  He  paid 
no  social  security  taxes  during  the  years 
1951  and  1952  when  he  was  self-em- 
ployed and  he  paid  no  income  taxes  to 
the  Federal  Government,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,    and    Welfare.    In    1953    he 
died.  His  widow  had  3  years.  3  months 
and  15  days  to  seek  social  security  bene- 
fits She  did  nothing  until  1962,  accord- 
ing to  the  HEW  report.  Then  at  Mrs. 
Stein's  request  a  hearing  was  held  be- 
fore a  hearing  examiner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Hearings  and  Appeals  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration.  She  was  repre- 
sented by  coimsel,  and  the  examiner  de- 
termined there  was  no  way  under  the  law 
to  change  Mr.  Stein's  earnings  record 
or  to  pay  benefits  on  the  basis  of  that 
record  as  it  stood.  The  examiner's  de- 
cision   was    reviewed    by    the    Appeals 
Council  in  1963.  After  a  complete  review 
of  Mrs.  Stein's  request  the  council  deter- 
mined there  was  no  way  in  which  she 
could  qualify  for  social  security  benefits 
based  on  her  deceased  husband's  eam- 


I  say  again  that  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Department  Mr.  Stein  did  not 
file  Federal  tax  returns  or  pay  a  dime  of 
social  security  taxes  on  his  earnings. 

The  Department  says  that  this  bill 
would  provide  an  exception  to  the  pro- 
vision m  the  Social  Security  Act  that 
after  the  expiration  of  3  years,  3  months, 
and  15  days  following  any  year,  correc- 
tions may  not  be  made  In  the  self-em- 
ployment income  report  for  that  year. 
This  statute  of  limitations  is  intended 
to  prevent  the  possiblUty  of  a  self-em- 
ployed    person     making     self-serving 
changes  In  his  tax  reports  after  many 
years  have  passed  and  reliable  evidence 
might  no  longer  be  available.  If  self- 
employment  taxes  could  be  paid  for  back 
years  without  restriction,  says  the  De- 
partment, a  person  could  intentionally 
avoid  paying  these  when  they  were  due 
and  make  the  payments  only  if  and 
when  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  to  do 
so.  Moreover,  the  statute  of  limitations 
provides  for  orderliness  and  finality  in 
the  administration  of  the  social  security 
program.  In  a  program  covering  almost 
aU  of  the  work  force  it  would  not  be 
feasible,  says  the  Department,  to  keep 
millions  of  earnings  records  open  to  cor- 
rection indefinitely  and  subject  to  un- 
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limited  challenge 
the  Oovemment, 

Mr.  Speaker.  _, 

ought  to  be  strlcl  en  from  the  calendar 


It  has  no  business 


of  objectors,  who 
but  who  simply 
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either  by  workers  or 
submit  that  this  bill 


on  the  Private  Calen- 
dar.~anTlt  certain  y  has  no  business  In  an 
omnibus  private  WIl  such  as  Is  being 
offered  here  toda^ 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr. 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  ai  predate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

I  will  not  say  anything  either  for  or 
against  this  teclmique  of  the  Private 
Calendar  bypass  ng  the  House  system 


Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
jrleld  to  the  gentleman 


are  not  obstructionists 

i^v.   ,,.•«  - r-^   do  their  homework.  I 

will  merely  ask  are  there  any  estimates 
given  of  the  UtUi  cost  to  the  Oovem- 

I  this  bill  were  allowed? 

"  Mr..QR68S.  As  far  as  I  know,  there 
ia.no  Estimate. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  flQd  none  in  the  report. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  of  none. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  vould  like  to  underline 
the  fact  that  no  advantage  has  been 
taken    by    the    applicant   through   due 
process  of  the  methods  available.  The 
total  earnings  (f  Mr.  Stein  are  not 
stated,  nor  is  the  -e  a  means  of  deferred 
payment,  nor  is  1  liere  any  evidence  that 
they   were   willlig   to   pay   up   or   had 
adopted  the  correct  number  of  satis- 
factory earnings  quarters  to  qualify  In 
the  first  place. 
I  thank  the  gintlemcm. 
Mr.  GROSS,  let  me  say  that  If  you 
approve  this  sori  of  legislation,  you  will 
have  opened  a  Pa  odora's  box.  How.  then, 
would    it   be    po  Bible    to    stop    anyone 
else  who  had  no  i  paid  a  dime  into  the 
social  security  f  ind  from  coming  in  to 
grab  benefits  lu  der  the  same  circum- 
stances?   How    with    any    consistency 
would  you  denj    them?  I  ask  you  to 
defeat  title  n  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HUNGAT] !.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  th(  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  point  out  from  the  com- 
mittee report  an  I  hearings  the  fact  that 
this  was  a  refuge  e  family  which  had  sur- 
vived a  Nazi  a  ncentratlon  camp  and 
when  she  and  h  r  husband  came  to  this 
country,  they  aet  led  in  New  Orleans.  La., 
where  he  worke  1  for  a  time  as  an  em- 
ployee in  an  An  ny-Navy  store,  the  kind 
of  work  which  vaa  offered  him.  It  ap- 
pears to  the  coumittee  that  in  the  in- 
terest of  equity  stnd  justice  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  relief  that  this  was  a  case 
where  his  emplo  rment  would  have  given 
rise  to  entitlem  int.  and  the  committee 
feels  that  this  h  a  proper  case  for  legis- 
lative relief. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  remind  this  Congress 
that  we  are  it.  e  same  ones  who  pro- 
vided an  income  tax  benefit  of  some  $20 
million  to  the  A  oaerican  Motors  Co. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield } 

Mr.  HX7NOA1E.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mrs,  KzllyI. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  :  rom  Missouri  for  yield- 
ing to  me  at  t  Lis  point.  I  must  admit 
that  the  statem  tnt  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  lowi  is  correct.  However.  I 
must  disclaim  i  ny  part  in  the  method 


of  procedure  by  which  this  omnibus  bill 
was  brought  io  the  floor.  That  is  the  de- 
cision of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I  defend  H.R.  1945  which  I  introduce  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ralsla  Stein. 

Mrs.  Ralsla  Stein,  who  was  the  only 
child  of  a  large  family  to  survive  a  Nazi 
concentration  camp,  came  to  the  United 
States  as  an  immigrant  in  1949.  She  and 
her  husband,  Mr.  Wolf  Stein,  settled  in 
New  Orleans.  La.,  where  he  was  offered 
an  opportunity  to  become  a  shochet-^ 
ritual  slaughterer — for  the  Jewish  com- 
munity. The  incumbent  ritual  slaughter- 
er who  Mr.  Stein  was  to  replace  was  old 
and  wished  to  retire.  Mr.  Stein  served  as 
an  apprentice    in  order  to  study  and 
qualify  until  May  1950.  The  fees  earned 
by  the  wage  earner  slaughtering  for  three 
firms;  a  poultry  market,  a  meat  market, 
and  a  kosher  food  store,  instead  of  being 
paid  to  him  directly,  were  paid  to  a  neu- 
tral agency  set  up  by  the  various  syna- 
gogues, which  in  turn  paid  Mr.  Stein  on 
a  weekly  basis.  It  was  agreed  by  all  the 
parties  concerned  that  the  wage  earner 
was  not  actually  employed  by  the  neutral 
agency  because  none  of  the  factors  of  an 
employer-employee  relationship  existed 
between  him  and  the  agency.  In  other 
words,  he  was  not  actually  employed  as 
he  was  not  subject  to  any  control,  or 
direction  either  in  the  hours  of  work,  the 
number  of  days,  or  any  other  factors  of 
employer-employee  relations.  I  am  given 
to  understand  that  the  social  security 
hearing   examiner   conceded    that    the 
above-named  would  be  entitled  to  ben- 
efits were  it  not  for  the  statute  of  limi- 
tation. 

Mr.  Stein  died  suddenly  on  January  6. 
1953,  and  Mrs.  Stein  was  left  almost  pen- 
niless with  two  small  children.  Although 
she  had  been  on  relief,  it  was  not  until 
1962  that  she  learned  that  she  might  be 
eligible  for  social  security  benefits  when 
a  New  York  City  Welfare  Department 
investigator,  formerly  with  the  social  se- 
curity agency,  advised  her  of  her  possible 
rights.  She  immediately  filed  an  applica- 
tion for  mother's  insurance  benefits  and 
for  child's  insurance  benefits  on  behalf 
of  her  two  minor  children  on  March  7, 
1962. 

Only  two  quarters  of  coverage  are 
credited  to  Mr.  Stein's  earnings  record, 
four  quarters  less  than  he  needed  to  be 
Insured — six  quarters  altogether.  If  his 
earnings  as  a  ritual  slaughterer  from 
1951  to  1952  were  credited  to  his  earnings 
record,  he  would  have  been  covered  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Mrs.  Stein  was  ad- 
vised that  since  her  husband  lacked  the 
necessary  quarters  of  coverage  to  be 
either  fully  or  currently  insured,  no  ben- 
efits were  payable.  At  Mrs.  Stein's  re- 
quest a  hearing  was  then  held,  but  the 
examiner  determined  there  was  no  way 
under  the  law  to  change  Mr.  Stein's  earn- 
ings record  or  to  pay  benefits  on  the  basis 
of  that  record  as  it  stood.  The  exam- 
iner's decision  was  reviewed  by  an  ap- 
peals council  in  1963  and  was  disap- 
proved. 

The  reason  for  Mrs.  Stein's  delay  in 
filing  is  Important  to  know.  Mrs.  Stein 
was  an  immigrant  who  had  been  in  the 
United  States  only  4  years  when  her  hus- 
band Wolf  Stein  died.  At  the  time  of  her 
husband's  death  she  understood  little 
English  and  did  not  speak  the  language. 


She  was  unaware  of  her  rights  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Not  having  enough 
money  to  support  herself  and  children 
she  applied  for  welfare  but  it  was  not 
until  1962  that  it  was  brought  to  her 
attention  that  she  might  be  eligible  for 
social  security  benefits. 

However,  I  feel  this  bill  is  Just  and 
urge  it  be  favorably  enacted. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Did  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  see  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  handling  social  security 
with  regard  to  this?  If  he  does  not  have 
it  readily  available,  the  gentleman  will 
find  on  page  7  of  the  report  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

We  believe  that  special  legislation  i>er- 
mltted  one  person  to  receive  an  advantage 
under  conditions  Identical  to  those  In  wWch 
others  are  denied  that  advantage  U  unde- 
sirable, and  we  therefore  recommend  against 
the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  brought  out  that 
according  to  the  criteria  there  were  de- 
pMkrtmental  objections. 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  there  are  also  problems  in- 
volved and  I  would  say  that  in  my  opin- 
ion the  committee  regards  this  as  a 
matter  of  equity  and  we  are  willing  to 
let  the  Members  act  upon  it  and  then  we 
would  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  their 

Judgment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  OrossI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  49.  noes  32. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  m— (H.R.  1885.  For  the  relief  of 
Patterson,  Eagle,  Oreenough  and  Day. 
Esquires.)  By  Mr.  Tenzer. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  U  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treaiury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  firm  of  Patterson.  Eagle. 
Oreenough  and  Day.  Esquires,  the  sum  of 
$16,872.87,  to  compensate  said  Arm  for  the 
amount  paid  to  the  beneficiary  of  a  last  will 
and  testament  In  connection  with  the  com- 
promise of  an  aUeged  gift  tax  liability  arising 
out  of  the  transfer  of  certain  funds  by  the 
beneficiary  to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  the 
testatrix  of  the  last  will  and  testament:  Pro- 
vided. That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  deUvered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

MOTION    OmaZD    BT    MB.    EOWAKOS  OF 
ALABAMA 

Mr.     EDWARDS     of    Alabama.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Edwaios  of  Alabama  moves  to  strike 
title  m  beginning  on  line  13.  page  3,  and 
ending  at  line  6  on  page  4. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  bill  that  provides  that 
the  law  firm  of  Patterson.  Eagle.  Oreen- 


ough k  Day  wlU  be  reimbursed  $16. 
872  87  The  basis  of  the  claim  of  this  law 
firm  is  that  in  drafting  the  will  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  L.  Armstrong  an  error  was 
made  in  the  draftsmanship  in  that  a 
paragraph  was  left  out,  and  the  net  re- 
sult was  that  the  whole  proceeds,  or  sub- 
stantially the  whole  proceeds,  went  to 
Mrs.  Armstrong's  daughter. 

The  law  firm  contends  that  In  fact  it 
should  have  been  split  between  her 
daughter  and  her  son.  The  children  then 
tried  to  carry  out  what  they  understood 
to  be  the  intention  of  the  testatrix,  and 
in  the  process  Incurred  a  gift  tax  from 
the  Federal  Government  of  some  $16,000. 
The  Government  was  actually  claiming 
about  $50,000  in  taxes.  The  law  firm  com- 
promised the  claim  in  representing  the 
chUdren.  and  paid  the  claim  itself  in  the 
amount  of  some  $16,000.  The  law  firm 
had  no  malpractice  Insurance,  and  had 
really  no  excuse  except  that  one  of  their 
secretaries  omitted  what  they  said  was 
a  paragraph  that  was  intended  to  be  in 
the  will. 

Those  Members  of  the  House  who  are 
lawyers  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  a  law 
Arm  is  responsible  for  those  documents 
that  go  out  of  its  office.  Whether  you 
blame  it  on  your  secretary  or  whether 
you  blame  it  on  anybody  else,  the  simple 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  you  have  to 
stand  behind  your  work. 

Now  the  law  firm  comes  here  and  in 
a  private  bill  says  that  because  of  this 
mistake,  and  however  it  was  made  it  was 
still  a  mistake  of  the  law  firm,  that  they 
now  want  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
to  pay  back  to  the  law  firm  this  $16,000 
or  more  that  they  paid  on  behalf  of  their 

client. 

My  colleagues.  I  think  as  lawyers, 
those  of  us  who  are  lawyers,  it  must 
make  our  blood  boU  to  see  this  kind  of 
bill  come  before  this  body. 

Let  me  refer,  if  I  may.  to  the  report 
of  the  Treasury  Department  and  refer 
to  just  two. small  quotes  from  that  report: 

It  is  not  a  proper  f  tmctlon  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  act  aa  guarantor  of  the  correctnees 
of  private  business  transactlona. 

If  ever  a  bureaucrat  wrote  a  correct 
stetement.  I  think  that  Is  a  correct  sUte- 
ment. 

Also  the  report  of  the  Department  says, 

and  I  quote: 

We  understand  from  the  law  firm  tbat  It 
deducted  the  payment  on  Its  Income  tax  re- 
turn as  an  ordinary  and  necessary  business 
expense  and  the  deduction  was  allowed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  tills  body  should 
turn  down  overwhelmingly  this  very  un- 
usual and  very  uncalled-for  request  for 
reimbursement  of  this  law  firm. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  statement  and  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

I  think  it  is  unfortimate  that  the  naive 
attorneys  who  allege  malfeasance  on  the 
part  of  an  employee  did  not  protect  them- 
selves with  malpractice  insurance. 

Is  there  any  question  In  the  gentle- 
mans  mind  but  that  through  correspond- 
ence and  personal  vtsits  these  attorneys 
have  admitted  responsibility  for  this 
error? 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  That  Is 
a  correct  statement.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case 
that  I  have  been  involved  in  on  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar  which  has  been  more 
thoroughly  studied  by  the  committee  of 
objectors  and  others  than  this  case.  We 
have  all  the  correspondence  and  the  per- 
sonal Interviews  with  the  attorneys  in- 
volved and.  as  you  say.  they  have  ad- 
mitted that  this  was  an  error  of  the  firm. 
Mr.  HALL.  Is  it  not  true  also  that 
they  have  admitted  receiving  fair  pay 
for  drawing  the  will,  plus  $3,500  for  han- 
dling the  tax  case? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  That  is  a 
correct  statement  also. 

Mr.  HALL.  Where  would  the  reim- 
bursement by  the  taxpayers  ever  stop,  if 
we  once  ojien  up  this  Pandora's  box  for 
malpractice  cases? 

Mr.  EaDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  cannot 
answer  that  question  for  the  gentleman 
because  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  an 
end  to  this  type  of  bill  if  we  ever  open 
the  door  to  such  claims. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  this  bill  is  soundly 
defeated. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
there  are  probably  thousands  of  attor- 
neys in  the  United  States  who  have  made 
errors  of  Judgment  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other that  have  resulted  in  their  clients 
having  a  tax  responsibility  and  liability. 
Are  there  any  other  cases  or  prece- 
dents permitting  such  attorneys  who 
may  have  made  mistakes  which  have  re- 
sulted in  their  clients  being  required  to 
pay  taxes  coming  to  the  Congress  and 
obtaining  relief  from  their  errors  or 
mistakes? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  know  of  no 
precedents  and  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment report  this  was  the  great  fear  ex- 
pressed by  the  Treasury  Department 
that  this  would  be  setting  a  precedent 
and  in  the  future  they  may  be  swamped 
with  additional  claims  of  this  type. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  TE3JZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset  I  would  like 
to  say  in  answer  to  the  questions  that 
have  been  raised  about  the  legislative 
procedure  that  is  being  employed  here 
today  that  this  is  not  an  attempt  to  by- 
pass the  rules  of  the  House.  Rather  it  is 
a  method  of  using  the  rvdes  of  the  House 
in  a  proper  way. 

There  is  available  to  every  Member  on 
the  fioor  a  copy  of  the  Private  Calendar 
and  of  the  calendar  for  the  day.  It  con- 
tains the  clear  statement  that  after  the 
consideration  of  a  Private  Calendar  bill, 
which  has  been  passed  over  and  referred 
back  to  the  committee,  that  under  such 
circumstances  the  only  method  by  which 
it  can  be  considered  by  the  House  so 
that  the  House  may  work  its  will  on  the 
legislation  is  through  the  established 
rules  of  the  House;  namely  the  method 
of  the  omnibus  bill. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  say  that  what 
we  have  here  is  not  a  case  of  asUng  the 


Federal  Oovemment  to  be  a  guarantor 
for  a  law  firm,  but  rather  a  case  where 
the  Federal  Government  was  unjustly 
enriched  to  the  extent  of  $16,872.87  ex- 
tracted from  a  taxpayer  which  the  Oov- 
emment had  no  right  to  collect  in  the 
first  place. 
The  facts  In  this  case  are  not  disputed. 
The  claim  is  for  reimbursement  of  the 
sum  of  $16,872.87  paid  to  the  U.S.  Oov- 
emment as  a  result  of  a  gift  tax  imposed 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  mi  a 
distribution  of  fimds  to  correct  an  omis- 
sive  error  in  the  will  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
L.  Armstrong,  a  client  of  the  said  law 
firm. 

The  claim  arises  out  of  the  exercise 
of  the  power  of  awwlntment  over  the 
appointive  fund  which  was  the  subject 
of  the  second  clause  of  Mrs.  Armstrong's 
will  dated  May  1,  1952,  which  fund's  as- 
sets amounted  to  approximately  $385,- 
000.  The  fimd  was  created  by  the  will 
of  her  deceased  husband.  Inadvertently 
a  subparagraph  was  omitted  from  the 
will  by  a  stenographer  and  the  error  was 
not  discovered  until  after  the  death  of 
the  testatrix  on  October  5,  1953.  As 
typed,  Mrs.  Armstrong's  daughter  Eliza- 
beth would  receive  $360,000  of  the  ap- 
pointive fund  rather  than  sharing  this 
amount  equally  with  her  brother  Vin- 
cent as  intended  by  the  testatrix. 

When  the  error  was  discovered, 
brother  and  sister,  both  aware  of  their 
mother's  intent,  agreed  that  the  mistake 
should  be  rectified  by  a  distribution  of 
$180,000  to  each  of  them  instead  of  the 
entire  amount  to  Elizabeth.  This  dis- 
tribution by  the  executor  was  disclosed 
by  Elizabeth  on  her  gift  tax  return  and 
declared  as  a  nontaxable  transfer.  Ad- 
mitting that  the  error  was  theirs,  the 
law  firm  had  indemnified  Elizabeth  in 
writing  so  that  in  the  unlikely  event  that 
a  gift  tax  were  imposed,  she  would  not 
have  to  bear  the  payment. 

Despite  the  agreement  between  the 
parties  as  to  the  facts  surrounding  the 
will,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  took 
the  position  that  the  transaction  was  a 
taxable  "gift"  from  Elizabeth  to  Vincent. 
I  submit  that  the  US.  Government 
was  imjustly  enriched  at  the  expense  of 
the  claimant  law  firm  since  at  most,  the 
beneficiary,  Elizabeth,  sought  only  to  cor- 
rect an  error,  to  rectify  a  mistake,  which 
if  left  uncorrected  would  have  violated 
the  clear  and  undisputed  Intent  of  the 
testatrix  and  would  have  unjustly  en- 
riched her  solely  because  of  the  extra- 
neous fact  of  the  scrivener's  error. 

The  law  firm  was  desirous  of  contest- 
ing the  mS  claim.  However,  when  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  offered  to  com- 
prise its  tax  claim  from  an  amount  of 
between  $50,000  and  $55,000  for  the  sum 
of  $16,872.87,  the  attorneys  presented  this 
offer  of  compromise  to  the  parties  with 
the  foUowing  results.  ^    ,  ^^ 

Elizabeth  wanted  to  be  relieved  of  the 
worry  of  Utigatlon;  her  brother  Ukewlse 
did  not  want  to  become  Involved  In  litiga- 
tion and,  since  the  law  firm  had  already 
agreed  to  indemnify  Elizabeth,  they  ap- 
proved the  compromise  and  recommend- 
ed the  acceptance  thereof.  The  law  firm 
in  view  of  their  Indemnity  agreement  was 
faced  with  a  possible  claim  of  between 
$50,000  and  $55,000  with  Interest  accru- 
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tng  at  the  rate  of  1 3.000  plua  per  annum, 
wanted  to  limit  Iti  Uablllty  and  accord- 
ingly advised  Elizabeth  to  pay  the  claim 
and  the  law  Arm  rielmbursed  her  as  the 
evidence  to  be  pre*  mted  today  will  show. 

The  question  be;  ore  the  House  is  not 
whether  the  law  fli  m  should  have  agreed 
to  the  compromise  but  rather,  whether 
the  U.S.  OovenmM  nt  should  be  allowed 
to  be  "unjustly  errlched."  by  retaining 
this  payment  at  the  expense  of  this  claim- 
ant. 

The  Subcommitiee  on  Claims  of  the 

House  Judiciary  C<  mmlttee  held  a  public 
hearing  and  hear<  testimony  and  con- 
sidered numerous  ( locuments.  I  urge  you 
to  weigh  the  equltii  a  in  the  matter  of  this 
claim  and  conclude  i  that  the  equities  rest 
with  the  beneflcla  les  and  not  with  the 
UJ3.  Government,  rhls  is  precisely  what 
the  subcommittee  concluded  and  what 
the  full  Judiciary  ::oinmittee  concluded. 

I  respectfully  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  thai  the  definition  of  the 
werd  "equity"  to  b<  found  in  Black's  Law 
Dictionary,  fourth  edition,  1957,  states  in 
part: 

It  U  therefore  the  t  ynonym  of  natural  right 
or  Justice.  But  In  th  la  sense  Its  obligation  Is 
ethical  rather  than  Jural,  and  lU  discussion 
belongs  to  the  sphen  of  morals. 

The  act  of  the  claimant  in  this  case 
falls  within  the  d  sflnition  of  equity  be- 
cause the  act  was  morally  right  and  the 
penalty  imposed  v  as  imjust. 

I  urge  you  to  cor  firm  the  action  of  the 
committee  on  the  >asis  of  an  ethical — a 
moral — and  In  an  equitable  sense  rather 
than  strictly  in  a  J  iral  sense. 

Simply  restated  ve  have  here  a  case  of 
a  woman  who  ha  I  three  children.  She 
left  her  estate  to  tt  e  three  children.  Upon 
the  death  of  one  of  the  children,  she 
asked  her  attorney  to  revise  the  will  leav- 
ing 50  percent  to  ei  ich  of  her  two  remain- 
ing children.  In  edraftlng  the  will,  a 
sentence  was  left  )ut  which  had  the  ef- 
fect of  leaving  th^  i  entire  estate  to  only 
one  of  the  childrer . 

After  the  death  of  the  testator,  at  the 
reading  of  the  wil  the  brother  and  sister 
were  shocked  to  hear  that  the  entire 
estate  was  left  to  o  nly  one  of  the  two  chil- 
dren. The  sister  objected  Immediately 
because  it  was  n<  t  the  intention  of  the 
testator  that  she  get  the  whole  estate. 
Her  brother  was  t  >  share  equally. 

Tax  returns  we  -e  filed  and  taxes  were 
paid  on  the  estat* ,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  levied  a  g  ft  tax  on  the  share  of 
the  estate  which  the  sister  gave  to  her 
brother. 

There  was  no  relief  available  to  the 
attorneys  in  the  si  u-rogate's  court  of  New 
York,  because  the  surrogate's  court  holds 
that  there  is  no  i  elief  for  the  correction 
of  an  omission.  Tl  ey  can  correct  a  patent 
mistake,  but  not  i  in  omission. 

Thus  the  prop<  r  procedure  is  to  look 
to  the  Intention  <  f  the  testator,  and  this 


is  precisely  what 
the  brother  and 


tlement  of  $16,872.  because  they  knew 
they  were  wrong  in  levying  a  gift  tax. 
The  parties  did  not  want  to  wait  3  to  5 
years  and  go  through  the  courts.  They 
wanted  to  help  correct  the  situation. 

The  Claims  Committee  is  the  highest 
court  of  equity  in  the  land.  This  is  a  case 
in  equity.  It  cries  out  for  equitable  relief. 

We  granted  equitable  relief  only  after 
a  long  hearing  and  testimony  taken,  both 
of  the  testator's  attorneys  and  of  the  de- 
liartments  involved.  Then  after  that  we 
had  to  defend  it  before  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee.  There  were  only  two  objec- 
tions in  the  full  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  not  to  recognize  a  situation  such 
as  this  where  the  Government  levies  a  tax 
wrongfully  against  a  citizen.  This  was  an 
unfair  and  unjust  tax  and  it  should  be 
corrected.      

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama   (Mr.  Edwards]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama)  there  were — ayes  30,  noes  29. 

The  SPEAKER.  With  the  Chair  vot- 
ing "no,"  there  are  30  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quortun  Is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  276,  nays  67,  not  voting  88, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  332] 


YEAS— 276 


was  done:  In  this  case 
tister  were  penalized  by 


estate  to  pay  the 


their  Governmer  t  because  of  their  hon- 
esty in  carrying  mt  the  Intention  of  the 
testator.  Why  slould  the  Federal  Gov. 
emment  have  b(  en  willing  to  settle  the 
claim  of  $50.00)  to  $55,000  for  only 
$16,872?  There  w  as  enough  money  in  the 


enUre  $55,000.  Why  did 


they  not  collect  1  b?  They  accepted  a  set 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 

Anderaon,  ni. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arendf 
Aabbroofc 
AsplnaU 
Airrea 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Bray 
Brlnklegr 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyblll.  N.C. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
CahlU 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 


Cederberg 

Frelinghuysen 

Chamberlain 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Clancy 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Clausen, 

Puqua 

DonH. 

Qallflanakl8 

Cleveland 

Oathlngs 

Collier 

Gibbons 

Collins 

Goodllng 

Colmer 

Green,  Greg. 

Con  able 

Green,  Pa. 

Corbett 

Griffiths 

Cowger 

Gross 

Cramer 

Gubser 

CtUver 

Hagan 

Cunningham 

Haley 

Curtis 

HaU 

Daddarlo 

RaUeek 

Daniels.  . 

Halpern 

Davis,  Oa. 

RamUton 

Davis.  WU. 

Hammer- 

Delaney 

achmldt 

Dellenbafsk 

Ranley 

Derwlnskl 

Rardy 

Devlne 

Rarrlson 

Dickinson 

Rarsha 

Dlggs 

Rarvey 

DlngeU 

Rathaway 

Dole 

Rechler,  W.  Va. 

Dorn 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Downing 

Helstoskl 

Duncan 

Herlong 

Dwyer 

RoUfleld 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Rosmer 

Edwards,  La. 

Howard 

E^lenborn 

HuU 

Eshleman 

Runt 

Evans.  Colo. 

Hutchinson 

Everett 

Tchord 

Plndley 

Irwin 

Flood 

Jacobs 

Flynt 

Jarman 

Foley 

Joelson 

Ford.  Gerald  R.  Johnson,  CaUX 

Ford. 

Jones,  Ala. 

William  D. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Fountain 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 
Kasen 
Keith 
KeUy 
King,  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  Md. 

Lukens 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McMUlan 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  CaUf 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 


Albert 

Bingham 

Blanton 

BoUlng 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  Cailf . 

Button 

Cohelan 

Cormaa 

de  la  Garza 

Denney 

Dent 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Edmondson 

Bllberg 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flno 

Fraser 


Moorbead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Mosher 

Moia 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Nedzl 

Nelaen 

Nichols 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poll 

PoUock 

Price,  HI. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Reld,  ni. 

Beld.  N.Y. 

Relnecke 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblaon 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

NAYS— 67 

Frledel 

Oarmatz 

Gonzalez 

GrlSn 

Grover 

Gude 

Ranna 

HawkUis 

Hays 

Horton 

Hun  gate 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Long,  La. 

McFall 


Myers 

Natcher 
NU 

O'Rara.  111. 
O'NelU,  Mass. 
Patman 

NOT  VOnNO — 88 


Saylor 

Scbadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Scbneebell 

Scbwengel 

Selden 

Shipley 

Sbrlver 

Slkes 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  WU. 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Taloott 

Taylor 

Tea^e,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tternan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggon  ner 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

WbaUey 

Whltten 

Williams,  Pa. 

WlUls 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Zlon 

Zwach 

« 

Patten 

Perkins 

Relfel 

ReusB 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Roybal 

St.Onge 

Slack 

Staggers 

Stubblefleld 

Tenzer 

Van  Deerlin 

Waldle 

Walker 

Whalen 

White 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Young 

Zablockl 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Battln 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bow 

Braaco 

Brown,  Calif. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Bush 

Cabell 

CeUer 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Conte 

Con>ers 

Dawson 

Donohue 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Cam 

Esch 

Fisher 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Gettys 

Oialmo 


OUbert 

Gray 

Gumey 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

H«bert 

Henderson 

Ricks 

Jonas 

Karsten 

King,  Calif. 

Kupferman 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Uoyd 

McCarthy 

Macdonald, 


MaUUard 

Mathlas,  Md. 

MUler.  CaUf . 

Mlnshall 

Morton 

O'Rara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

Pepper 

Pettis 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

PodeU 


Rarlck 

Rees 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Rodlno 

Roudebush 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Okla. 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  VtJ. 

Utt 

Vaclk 

Vigorlto 

Watts 

Whltener 

WldnaU 

Wiggles 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
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So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  O'NEIIjL  of  Massachusetts 
changed  his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  DANIELS,  Mr.  DELANEY,  Mr. 
HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  ULLMAN,  Mr.  ABER- 
NETHY, Mr.  PASSMAN,  and  Mr.  HOS- 
MER  changeclftheir  votes  from  "nay"  to 

"yea." 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  aimounced 

as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ALBERT).  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
TlUe  IV— (HJl.  2288.  For  the  relief  of 
Charles  B.  Franklin.)  By  Mr.  Williams 
of  Mississippi. 
That  the  Administrator  of  Veterans*  Affairs 
shall  pay,  out  of  current  appropriations  for 
the  payment  of  compensation  for  service- 
connected  disabilities,  to  Charles  B.  Frank- 
lin   (Veterans'   Administration   Claim   Niun- 
bered  C 13937766)  the  sum  of  M.666.60.  Such 
sum  represents  the  amount  owed  to  the  said 
Charles    B.    Franklin    as    compensation    for 
service-connected  disability,  but  not  paid  to 
him  between  November  1.  1961,  and  July  14, 
1963.  by  reason  of  the  inability  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  locate  him.  No  part 
of  the  amount  paid  pursuant  to  this  Act  In 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  thU  claim,  and  the  same 
shaU  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding »l,000. 

COldCITRZ  AiaitSMKNTB 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Conunlttee  amendments:  On  page  4,  lines 
14  and  16,  strike  "M.668.60.  Such  simi  repre- 
sents the  amount  owed  to  the  said  Charles  B. 
Franklin  as"  and  Insert  "$3,346.60  In  full 
setUement  of  his  claims  against  the  United 
States  for". 

On  page  4,  line  16,  strike  "but"  and  "be- 

On  page  4,  line  17,  strike  "November  1, 
1851,  and  July  14,  1963,  by  reason  of"  and 
Insert  -from  August  30,  1961,  through  No- 
vember 30,  1962.  due  to". 

On  page  4.  lines  19  and  20,  strike  In  ex- 
i  of  10  per  centum  thereof". 


•me  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

MOnOK   OFFXRKD  BT    MB.   CBOS8 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  a>eaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Obobs  moves  to  strike  Utle  rV  of  the 
blU  HJl.  16187,  including  aU  of  Unes  7 
through  26  on  page  4  and  all  of  lUies  1  and 
2  on  page  6. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  motion 
would  affect  only  tlUe  IV  of  the  bill.  This 
is  the  case  of  Charles  B.  Franklin,  a 
former  serviceman,  who  on  July  7,  1948, 
was  admitted  to  the  Veterans'  Admlnls- 
tratlwi  Hospital.  Gulfport.  Miss.,  having 
been  brou^t  to  that  neuropsychiatnc 
institution  by  police,  following  his  arrest 
in  Forest,  Miss.  .  .^    „  ^ 

This  is  the  statement  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  in  part: 

When  dlacharged  from  tha*  hoepltal  on 
August  17,  1948,  as  having  obtained  maxi- 
mum hospital  benefits,  the  major  diagnosis 
was  paranoid  ijersonaUty,  manifested  by  re- 


sentment, hoetlUty  to  authority,  antlBOcial 
behavior,  hobolsm,  and  paranoid  Ideas,  com- 
petent. During  the  course  of  his  hospital 
care,  beca\ise  of  back  complaints.  X-rays 
were  taken  of  his  lumbar  spine  and  sacroiliac, 
the  results  of  which  were  negative. 

He  was  also  hospitalized  on  July  13, 
1948.  Mr.  Franklin  was  admitted  to  the 
Veterans'  Hospital,  Houston,  Tex.,  on 
August  30, 1951,  because  of  alleged  recur- 
rent low  back  pain.  He  was  given  a  leave 
of  absence  on  September  20,  1951.  When 
he  failed  to  return,  he  was.  discharged 
as  absent  without  leave  on  October  18, 
1951.  He  was  rated  as  20  percent  disabled 
from  August  30. 1951. 

The  statement  goes  on  to  say: 

A  letter  advising  him  of  the  award  of 
dlsabUlty  compensation  was  mailed  on  No- 
vember 16  1951,  to  hlB  meet  recent  address 
of  record.  I.e.,  Antlers  Hotel,  Houston.  Tex.. 
and  a  copy  was  sent  to  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  his  duly  authorized  service 
representaUve.  The  letter  to  the  veteran  as 
well  as  two  disability  compensaUon  checks 
were  returned  by  the  Poet  Office  Department 
as  unclaimed.  In  response  to  a  further  In- 
quiry by  the  Veterans'  AdmlnlstraUon.  the 
postmaster  at  Houston  advised  that  he  did 
not  have  a  forwarding  address  tor  Mr.  Frank- 
lin. Accorxllngly,  payments  of  disability 
compensation  were  stopped  because  the  vet- 
eran's whereabouts  was  imknown. 

Prom  this  time  until  1963.  a  period  of 
approximately  12  years,  Mr.  FrankUn  made 
no  inquiry  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
concerning  the  status  of  his  claim  for  dis- 
ability compensation.  In  a  statement  of 
July  15,  1963.  he  asked  that  his  claim  for 
compensation  be  reconsidered. 

He  was  awarded  disability  compensa- 
tion of  $38  monthly  beginning  July  15, 
1963. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  says  if 
this  bill  is  enacted,  it  would  direct  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  pay  Mr. 
Franklin  sm  amoimt  reported  to  be  the 
amount  of  compensation  owed  him  for 
the  period  November  1.  1951,  to  July  14, 
1963.  The  Veterans'  Administration  says: 

It  Is  our  beUef  that  the  veteran  has  re- 
ceived the  dlsablUty  compensation  to  which 
he  Is  entitled.  HU  nomadic  tendencies  and 
his  failure  to  make  a  single  Inquiry  as  to  the 
status  of  his  claim  for  dlsablUty  compensa- 
tion for  nearly  12  years  clearly  support  the 
conclusion  that  he  abandoned  that  claim. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  goes  on 
to  say: 

The  facts  of  this  case  have  been  very  care- 
fully considered.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
reason  why  Mr.  Franklin's  case  should  be 
singled  out  for  special  legislative  treatment. 
To  do  so  would  be  discriminatory  and  prece. 
dentlal. 

Mr.  HAlIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
in  opposition  to  the  passage  of  this  biU, 
because  it  is  obviously  a  case  of  medical 
decision  and,  of  course,  lower  back  pain 
and  mild  arthritis  are  two  of  the  most 
commonly  used  and  most  difficult  to  as- 
certain conditions  that  we  have. 

Furthermore,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  not  only  op- 
posed to  this  bill,  but  they  also  say  it 
would  open  up  a  Pandora's  box  so  far  as 
future  claims  are  concerned,  because,  in 


fact,  we  would  be  overriding  the  route  of 
appeal  of  any  veteran  with  service- 
connected  or  without  service-connected 
disability?  In  other  words,  there  is  no 
judicial  appeal  for  a  claim  to  veterans' 
benefits.  Benefits  are  just  what  that 
name  implies:  the  benefits  of  a  grateful 
Government,  and  the  last  appeal  is  to 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  AfTairs. 
This  would  override  that  concept  with 
all  veterans.  Being  a  veteran  myself,  like 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  I  am  ordinarily 
for  them,  but  this  title  for  an  individual 
should  be  defeated  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  his  statement,  and  I 
ask  that  the  House  support  this  motion 
to  strike  this  title. 

Mr.  HUNG  ATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are,  of  course,  all  c<m- 
cerned  with  economy,  and  this  commit- 
tee likewise  believes  in  equity.  I  suggest 
one  outstanding  point  of  economy  could 
be  made  if  we  choose  to  let  final  decisions 
on  these  matters  be  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  and  then 
we  really  would  not  need  a  Congress  at 
all  on  these  things,  and  we  would  not 
need  a  committee  to  sit  as  a  conscience 
on  equity,  seeking  to  do  justice  and 
equity  in  all  cases.  We  realize  these  cases 
do  occur  from  time  to  time  where  the 
law  affords  no  remedy. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  to  ex- 
plain this. 

Mr.  GRimN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
very  simple  issue  involved.  The  veteran 
was  awarded  disability  in  1951.  He  con- 
tends he  left  a  permanent  address  as  well 
as  a  temporary  forwarding  address.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  sent  his  notice 
of  award  to  his  temporary  address  and 
sent  two  checks. 

Thereafter  no  effort  was  made  to  con- 
tact the  veteran  again.  During  this  pe- 
riod of  12  years  he  was  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Hospital  on  two  occa- 
sions. He  applied  for  hospitalization  on 
other  occasions. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  that  the  veteran  aban- 
doned his  claim.  It  is  my  contention  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  abandoned 
the  veteran. 
I  urge  defeat  of  the  motion. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Exactly  how  could  the 
Veterans'  Administration  contact  this 
man,  whose  whereabouts  were  unknown 
to  them  for  a  period  of  12  years? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  for  a  response. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  He  was  in  the  veterans 
hospital  on  two  occasions.  His  records 
should  have  caught  up  with  him  some- 
where. He  should  have  been  notified  he 
was  the  recipient  of  a  disability  award. 
Mr.  HUNGAl'E.  Is  it  your  position,  1 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Griffin],  that  the  man,  being  ill  and 
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submitted  himself  to 
iret  they  did  not  know 

niat  Is  the  situation. 
Mr.   l^^eaker,   will   the 

I  yield. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Tl  e  postmaster  at  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  says  he  left  no  forwarding  ad- 
dress. I  know  of  :  lo  record  of  his  hospi- 
talizaUon  between  1951  and  1963,  the  12 
years  he  was  som  ewhere,  no  one  seemed 
to  know  where. 

Mr.  HUNOATE .  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missis  lippi.  if  he  has  a  fur- 
ther statement. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN. '  Ills  veteran  was  an  oil 
field  worker.  He  w  >rked  all  over  the  State 
Southwest. 

Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Veterans'  Administration 
could  not  And  a  ipan  who  was  In  a  vet- 
erans hoepit^ 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  ^tc\x\y. 

Mr.  GROSS,  "fhat  is  not  right.  He 
wjtf  01^  on  leave. 

Mr.  HtJNGATE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  remalndsr  of  my  time 


of  Texas  and  the 
Mr.  BELCHER. 


The  SPEAKER 
tion  is  on  the 
gentleman  from 


>ro  tempore.  The  ques- 
i^otlon  offered  by  the 
iowa  [Mr.  GrossI. 


The  question  wi  s  taken :  and  on  a  di- 


vision (demanded 


were — ayes  32,  no«  s  41. 

Mr.  GROSS.  M  -.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  gi  ound  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  n  take  the  point  of  order 

lot  present. 

pro  tempore.  Evidently 


that  a  quorum  is 
The  SPEAKER 


a  quorum  is  not  i  resent. 


The  Doorkeepe 
the  Sergeant  at 


'  will  close  the  doors, 
rms  will  notify  absent 


Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   question   \  ras   taken ;    and   there 

were — yeas  39,  na:fs  303,  not  voting  90,  as 

follows: 

I  Ro  I  No.  333 1 


Andrews, 
N.Oiik. 
Ar«nds 
Aabbrook 
Bates 
Bennett 
Bolton 
Brock 

Brown.  Mich. 
Burke,  Pla. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Collins 


Abbltt 

Abernetby 

Adair 

Albert 

Anderson,  ni. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Battln 
Belcher 
Berry 
Betts 
Be^Ul 
Blester 
Blngbun 
BUnton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
BoUlng 
Brademas 
Bray 


by  Mr.  Gross)   there 


TILAS— 39 
Cona  »le 

COWg  9T 

Curtli 
Davit ,  Wis. 
Delle  iback 
Denr  ey 
Erlei  born 
Ford  Oerald  R. 
Orosi 
Oub4er 
Hall 
HallAsk 
King, 
Lain 


N.Y. 


Vi  YS— 303 

Brln  Uey 
BroGlu 
Broc  Bfleld 
Brot  sman 
Broi  n.  Ohio 
Broj  tilU.  N.C. 
Burl  e.  Maaa. 
Burl  laon 
Burt  >n,  Calif. 
Butt  >n 
Byrr  b.  Pa. 
Catall 
Cart*  r 
Case; 
Clan  T 
Clar) 

Clevi  land 
Cob€  lan 
Coin  ir 
Coiner 
Cort  )tt 
Con  *n 
Cru  «r 
Cull  sr 
Cun  ilngbam 


Lennon 

Lukena 

llcClure 

Mcculloch 

Martin 

May 

Nelsen 

PoUock 

Relnecks 

Rumsfeld 

Talcott 

Thomson.  Wis. 


Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis.  Oa. 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

DlngeU 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondaon 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

■<*warda.La. 

BUberv 

Bableman 

BTaoa,OoIo. 


Everett 

Bvlna,Tum. 

Fallon 

Parbeteln 

PaaceU 

Pelghan 

Plndley 

Pino 

Flood 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Fountain 
Praaer 

Frellnghuyien 
Prledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
OaUQanakla 
Oarmatz 
Oathlnga 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
G rover 
Oude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
HawUna 
Hays 

Hectaler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Maaa. 
Helstoski 
Herlong 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
HuU 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchlnaon 
Icbord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelaon 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnaon,  Pa. 
Jonea,  Ala. 
Jonea.  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
KuykendaU 


Kyi 

Kyros 

Langen 

Latta 

LJpacomb 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McCloakey 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McPaU    ' 
McMillan 
MacOregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
MailUard 
Marsh 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MesklU 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 

Morris.  N.  Mez. 
Morse,  Mass. 

Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.Y 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara.  HI. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

CKonskl 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

PoB 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Pucinski 

PurceU 

QiUe 

Qiailen 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Reld.  m. 

Reld.  N.T. 

Relfel 

Reuse 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 


Roberta 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  NT. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roaenthal 

Rostenkowakl 

Roth 

Rovish 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

StOermaln 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkts 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stetger.  Wis. 

Stubbleheld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udali 

miman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vtgortto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklna 

Wataon 

Whalen 

WhaUey 

White 

Whltten 

WlUlama,  Pa. 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Tates 
Toung 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 90 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Ashley 
Ashmoire 
Baring 
BeU 

Blackburn 
Boland 
Bow 
Braaoo 
Brown,  Calif. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Biuton,  Utah 
Bush 
CabeU 
Carey 
CeUer 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson, 
Conte 
Conyera 
Dawson 


,Del 


Donohue 

DiUskl 

Eckhardt 

Esch 

Fisher 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Gettys 

Olalmo 

GUlMrt 

Gray 

Ourney 

Halpern 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

H«bert 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Jonaa 

Karsten 

King.  Calif. 

Komegay 

Kupferman 

Landrum 


Leggett 

Uoyd 

McCarthy 

McClory 

MAcdonald, 


Mathlas.  Md. 

Miller.  CaUf . 

MlnshaU 

Morton 

Olsen 

Pepper 

Pettu 

Phllbin 

PodeU 

Rarlck 

Reea 

Reanlck 

Rhodes,  Arts. 

Rivers 

Rodlno 

Roudebuah 

Sattsrfleld 


Schwelker 

Scott 

Sisk 

Skublts 

Smith.  CaUf . 

Smith.  Okla. 

Steed 


Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Ott 

Vanlk 

Watts 

Whltener 


WldnaU 
Wlgglna 
WUlls 

Wilson.  Bob 
Wright 


So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
BETTS.  Mr.  LANGEN,  Mr.  HUTCHIN- 
SON, Mr.  CLANCY,  Mr.  DOLE,  and  Mr. 
PINO  changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
Will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Title  V — (H.R.  2661.  For  the  relief  of 
E.  F.  Fort,  Cora  Lee  Fort  Corbett,  and 
W.  R.  Ford.)  by  Mr.  Dowdy. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  E.  F.  Fort,  of  Beaumont,  Texas, 
to  Cora  Lee  Fort  Corbett,  of  Lake  Wales. 
Florida,  and  to  W.  R.  Fort,  of  Paleetlne,  Texas, 
the  sum  of  (4,000  In  full  settlement  of  their 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  payment 
for  land  formerly  owned  by  them  and  taken 
by  the  United  States  located  In  the  west  half 
of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  34,  town- 
ship 39  south,  range  42  east,  of  the  Talla- 
haanrn  meridian,  county  of  Martin.  Stats  of 
Florida,  and  known  as  tract  numbered  131. 
Camp  Murphy,  Florida:  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act 
in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shaU  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  stun  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

coMMrrm  amendmknt 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Cleric 
will  report  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  5,  line  18, 
strike  "In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

MOTION  orrxaxD  bt  mx.  hau. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Haij.  moves  to  strike  out  all  of  title  V 
beginning  on  page  5.  Une  3,  and  ending  on 
line  2S. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  motion 
would  simply  strike  the  title  V  (HJl. 
2261 )  of  the  omnibus  bill.  It  is  for  the  re- 
lief of  E.  F.  Fort,  Cora  Lee  Fort  Corbett, 
and  W.  R.  Port,  et  al.,  a  bill  to  bring  re- 
lief and  pay  $4,000  to  the  beneficiaries  in 
full  settlement  of  their  claims  against 
the  United  States  for  land  in  Florida 
taken  by  the  United  States  in  1942  for  a 
campsite  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  objection  to  this  bill  at  the  time  It 
was  passed  over  on  the  Private  Calendar, 
Mr.  Speaker,  was  simply  that  appeal 
should  have  been  taken  in  1944  and  was 
never  taken. 

Also,  there  has  been  ample  Judicial 
process.  I  believe  the  word  is  "res  Judi- 
cata," but  at  any  rate,  an  award  was 
made  by  the  highest  courts  in  the  land  on 
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the  basis  of  $1  an  acre  instead  of  the 
contract  fee  of  50  cents  an  acre,  and  no 
appeal  was  ever  taken. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  unalter- 
ably opposed  and  has  been  opposed  every 
time  this  Private  Calendar  bill  has  been 
before  the  House  on  the  basis  that  over- 
turning an  award  some  19  years  later 
would  discriminate  against  other  claim- 
ants who  are  required  to  litigate  their 
claims  in  court  and  abide  by  the  verdict. 
The  Department  of  the  Army  is  like- 
wise unalterably  opposed  because  this 
would  cast  doubt  on  the  validity  and  pro- 
bity of  the  judicial  process. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
these  particular  people— E.  P.  Port,  Cora 
Lee  Port  Corbett,  and  W.  R.  Port— could 
not  and  should  not  have  taken  their  ap- 
peal in  due  time.  They  had  adequate 
reason. 
They  have  had  every  consideration. 
The  claimants  assert  that  their  father 
paid  $20  an  acre  for  the  land  in  1919. 
They  have  submitted  an  appraisal  for 
$200  an  acre  in  1927.  Every  other  ap- 
praiser was  told  that  the  average  value 
of  the  land  in  1940  and  1942  was  $50  an 
acre,  and  the  market  was  then  the  low- 
est in  many  years. 

They  returned  the  payment  check  and 
offered  to  allow  the  Government  free  use 
of  the  land.  ^^      ^ 

Then  they  offered  as  an  alternative  to 
repurchase  it  after  the  war.  For  legal 
reasons  this  offer  was  rejected,  and  they 
took  no  further  action  after  consulting 
an  attorney  in  Texas,  where  I  believe 
they  now  live. 

They  hoped  they  would  be  able  to  re- 
purchase the  property  after  the  war. 
When  the  property  eventually  was  de- 
clared surplus  by  GSA.  in  accordance 
with  our  established  procedures,  the  offer 
to  repurchase  was  rejected.  The  Fort 
family  learned  the  State  of  Florida  had 
priority  rights,  which  it  exercised  in 
order  to  acquire  the  land.  I  am  sure  we 
all  understand  that. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  an 
adverse  report,  because  this  was  just  a 
part-time  Camp  Murphy  as  an  Army 
Signal  Corps  Technical  School  during 
Worid  War  II.  ^      ^  ^^„ 

The  Government  leased  another  3.350 
acres  of  land  next  to  this,  and  the  land 
was  owned  by  William  and  Letltia  Fort, 
some  of  whom  are  now  deceased;  and 
the  Government  filed  a  separate  declara- 
tion of  taking  in  condemnation  proceed- 
ings In  the  Federal  district  court. 

As  much  as  I  thtok  the  land  acquisi- 
tion law  needs  to  be  improved,  I  do  not 
think  that  we  want  to  act  hastily.  Indeed, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  is  now 
holding  hearings  on  new  land  acquisi- 
tion laws.  ^     . 

Second,  we  passed  a  biU  yesterday, 
from  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, title  V  of  which  deals  with  land 
acquisition,  albeit  largely  limited  to  ur- 
ban areas.  _^_ 
An  offer  of  $64,000  for  this  property 
was  reportedly  rejected  at  one  time. 

The  land  was  vsdued  for  agricultural 
purposes  at  $150  an  acre. 

The  differential  and  disagreement  here 
is  in  the  amount,  neglect,  and  due  proc- 
ess. The  latter  has  certatoly  been  had. 

When  the  verdict  was  awarded  there 
was  adequate  time  for  due  process.  They 


received  a  check  for  $82.75.  and  it  was 
returned  with  the  offer  to  permit  the 
Government  to  use  the  land  without 

charge. 

I  say  there  is  no  substance  m  this 
claim  and  that  my  proposal  to  strike  this 
title  should  be  supported. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  served  for  a  good 
while  on  the  Claims  Subcommittee  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  it  has  a 
difficult  job  in  deciding  the  equities  in 
these  bills. 

The  F^jrts,  the  people  for  whom  I  in- 
troduced this  bill,  are  aged.  They  are 
around  80  years  old  now.  They  are  not 
learned  in  the  law.  They  are  not  learned 
in  the  ways  of  government.  I  would  say 
probably  their  biggest  fault  was  that 
they  trusted  their  Government  and  did 
not  think  it  would  cheat  them. 

They  came  to  me.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  when.  It  was  after  I  was  elected 
to  Congress.  They  presented  their  prob- 
lem of  the  80  acres  their  father  had 
bought  in  1919  before  land  became  so 
valuable  in  Florida,  and  paid  $20  an 
acre  for.  Their  father  always  told  them 
to  keep  the  land,  that  it  would  be  of 
great  value. 

As  my  esteemed  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  has  re- 
cited, they  were  made  offers  for  their 
land.  In  1942  or  about  then  the  Govern- 
ment decided  it  wanted  some  land  down 
in  Florida  and  filed  a  sort  of  class  action 
to  condemn  a  tremendous  acreage  of 
land. 

These  people  were  not  advised  of  it. 
As  I  said,  they  were  not  learned  and  did 
not  know  what  the  Government  was  do- 
ing to  them.  Later  on  the  condemnation 
suit  was  tried,  apparently  without  the 
Forts  havtog  notice,  or  knowing  any- 
thing about  it,  and  got  a  check  for  $82 
in  full  payment  for  their  land.  They  re- 
turned the  check,  as  has  been  cited,  and 
offered  the  Government  the  land  to  use 
for  as  long  as  it  was  wanted  in  this 
camp  here.  It  could  be  returned  to  them 
after  the  Government  was  through  with 
it  and  the  war  was  over.  This  was  ap- 
parently turned  down.  But  these  people, 
as  I  said,  were  not  learned.  They  trusted 
their  Government;  they  were  led  to  be- 
lieve that  after  the  war  was  over  they 
could  buy  the  land  back  for  $1  an  acre, 
which  was  all  they  were  offered  for  it. 
However,  this  was  denied  them;  when 
the  land  was  not  used  by  the  Federal 
Government,  it  was  transferred  to  the 
State  of  Florida. 

When  Mr.  Fort  talked  to  me  about  it 
I  worked  on  his  claim  for  several  years 
with  the  departments  trying  in  every  ad- 
ministrative way  I  could  to  get  some  ac- 
tion on  this.  He  felt  that  the  land  was 
worth  $500  an  acre,  and  I  understand  that 
If  it  were  in  private  hands  today,  it  would 
probably  bring  $1,000  or  $2,000  an  acre. 
However,  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  get 
in  touch  with  some  real  estate  people  in 
Florida  to  find  out  Just  how  much  that 


land  was  worth  in  1942.  In  talking  to  one 
of  my  then  colleagues  from  Florida  I  was 
advised  the  name  of  a  real  estate  dealer 
there  who  told  me  that  these  80  acres 
were  worth  $50  an  acre  at  that  time,  in 
1942.  He  knew  where  the  land  was.  How- 
ever, that  was  the  lowest  price  for  land 
in  that  area  since  the  time  that  the  old 
man,  the  father  of  these  people  who  are 
now  old  themselves,  bought  it  for  $20  an 
acre. 

After  that  I  introduced  this  biU.  This 
calls  for  $4,000  to  be  paid  for  the  land, 
which  is  what  it  was  worth  back  in  1942. 
These  people  have  not  received  one  penny 
yet.  They  are  old  and  if  they  do  not  get 
something  pretty  soon,  they  will  not  get 
anything,  because  they  wUl  be  dead. 
They  feel  they  have  been  cheated.  How- 
ever, they  trust  and  love  their  Govern- 
ment. I  cannot  conceive  of  this  House 
turning  down  this  equitable  claim  of 
these  old  people,  and  I  would  certainly 
appreciate  your  voting  down  the  motion 
to  strike  this  title  from  the  bill.  The 
Ports  were  misled,  by  the  representation 
they  could  rebuy  the  land,  arxd  are  en- 
titled to  this  small  relief. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  to  me  and  I  appreciate  the 
pathos  with  which  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  spoken.  I  just  wonder,  though, 
if  it  is  not  true,  as  reported  by  the  At- 
torney General  under  date  of  July  22, 
that  the  value  of  tract  131.  which  is  the 
land  in  question  here,  was  considered  by 
a  jury  of  local  peers  and  equivalents  and 
a  decision  rendered.  Had  the  claimants 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  jury's  award, 
then  an  avenue  of  appeal  was  open.  Also, 
in  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Department 
of  Justice  as  well  as  the  Department  of 
the  Army  have  recommended  against  the 
enactment  of  this  bill.  Do  we  want  to 
here  by  "a  stroke  of  the  pen"  and  by 
legislative  action  do  away  with  these 
recommendations?  Of  course,  it  is  our 
function,  but  it  is  also  our  function  to 
object  over  this  expenditure  of  taxpayers 
moneys. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hall)  there 
were — ayes  21,  noes  58. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Title  VI — (H.R.  3716.  For  the  relief  of 
.  Charles  J.  Arnold.)  By  Mr.  Mathlas  of 
Maryland 
That  Charles  J.  Arnold  of  Washington.  Dla- 
trlct  of  Columbia,  is  relieved  of  liability  to 
the  United  States  in  the  amount  of  $212.06. 
representing  his  liability  of  the  certification 
of  payment  by  him  (In  hU  capacity  as  certi- 
fying officer  of  the  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commission)  of  disbursement  vouchers  num- 
bered 76CW-135  and  76CW-136,  January  1962. 
for  the  purchase  of  greeting  cards  for  such 
Commission.  The  Comptroller  General  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  credit  the  accounts 
of  said  Charlea  J.  Arnold,  as  certifying  offi- 
cer, with  the  sum  of  $212.08. 

Sbc  2    (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized   and   directed   to   pay.   out  any 
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money  In  tb«  Trc  uury  not  otherwlM  appro- 


prUtad,  to  CbarlM 


or  wlttUield  from 
with   respect   to 


(b)    No  part  ol 
In  suba«ctlon  (a) 
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J.  Arnold  an  amount  equal 


to  tbe  aggregate  o  '.  tbe  amounts  paid  by  blm, 
■uma  otherwise  due  blm, 
the   Indebtednees   to   the 
United  States  specified  In  the  first  section  of 
this  Aot. 

the  amount  appropriated 
or  ttaU  section  In  ezceas  of 
10  per  centum  tliereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  rec  ilved  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  accou  it  of  services  rendered  In 
connection   with  I  this   claim,   and   the  same 


shall  be  unlawfu 


trary  notwlthstax  ding.  Any  person  ylolaUng 
tbe  proTlsioDs  o^ 
deemed  guilty  of 
oonvlctlon  thereol 


not  exceeding  91, (  00. 

COMMT  m  AmNDMBMT 

The  SPEAKE]  t  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  committee  amendment. 
Tlie  Clerk  rea  1  aa  follows: 
Committee  am(  ndment:   On  page  0,  line 
"in   elcceas   of    10    per 


the  Civil  War 
Mr.  Speaker, 


any  contract  to  the  con- 


tbls  subsection  iball  be 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 


centum 


as  follows: 

to  strike  out  all  of 
lines    1    through  4  on 


33,    strike 
thereof". 

a  -•*  . 

Tha--  conunltitee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

MOTION  OrflBD  BT  WUL.  TALOOTT 

Mr.  TALCOT|r.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  reid 

Mr.  Taloott  e  lOves 
Title   VI   includ^ig 

Mr.  TALCO"  TT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amoimt  of  monsy  Involved  In  this  par- 
tlctilar  case  Is  ^  ery  small  but  the  prin- 
ciple Is  very  gre  tt. 

Is  that  the  claimant,  a 
resident  of  Wai  tUngton.  D.C.,  Is  seeking 
relief  from  llab  lity  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  the  sui  a  of  only  $212.  The  bill 
tils  certification  of  two 
disbursement  vmchers  in  1962  for  the 
purchase  of  Chi  Istmas  greeting  cards  for 
Centeimlal  Commission. 
,  the  Comptroller  General 
In  his  report  sti  tes  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  vould  not  object  to  relief 
in  this  case. 

Mr.  Arnold,  a  i  the  certifying  officer  of 
the  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission, 
was  held  respor  Bible  for  these  payments, 
and  in  the  abesnce  of  legislative  relief 
would  be  requlr  id  to  pay  this  amount  to 
the  United  Sta  «s.  He  made  an  appeal 
and  his  exception  was  sustained.  The 
General  Accoux  ting  Office  held  that  the 
certifying  officf  r  is  fully  bonded  against 
errors  of  this  ype.  However,  he  is  not 
bonded  against  errors  of  judgment  in  his 
capacity  as  cer  ifjring  officer  of  the  Civil 
War  Centennia  1  Commission. 

Under  the  la  v  the  certifying  officer  is 
held  responsibl ;  for  the  legality  of  pay- 
ments and  is  lield  accountable  and  re- 
quired to  make  good  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment the  amou  nt  certified  that  was  pro- 
hibited by  law.  This  amount  of  payment 
was  prohibited  by  law.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  took  this  action  because 
it  held  that  th(  t  cost  of  Christmas  cards 
is  considered  to  be  a  personal  expense 
and  not  chargeable  against  public 
moneys.  As  th(  certifying  officer  of  the 
Civil  War  Cen«nnial  Commission,  Mr. 
Arnold  was  h^d  responsible  for  those 
payments  and  :  a  the  absence  of  ^f"  s\?- 
tive  relief  woul  I  te  required  to  P"  t"  > 
amount  to  the  ^  Inited  States.  As  <s  not 'I 
In   the    Comptroller    General's    report. 


there  is  no  present  statutory  authority 
for  relieving  Mr.  Amol J  under  these  par- 
ticular circumstances;  however,  the  re- 
port of  that  Office  indicates  that  its  in- 
vestigation discloses  that  Mr.  Arnold  was 
in  no  way  personally  benefited  by  the 
expenditure.  The  sponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion has  advised  the  committee  concern- 
ing the  circumstances  which  further 
point  out  the  authority  that  in  his  reg- 
ular Government  position,  Mr.  Arnold  is 
a  certifying  officer  and  is  fully  bonded 
against  errors  of  this  type.  However,  he 
is  not  bonded  against  errors  of  Judgment 
in  his  capacity  as  a  certifjring  officer  of 
the  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  is  very  simple 
and  plain.  Does  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  want  to  reimburse  people 
who  send  out  Christmas  cards  under  the 
guise  of  the  functions  of  a  public  com- 
mission? It  never  has  been  the  purpose 
of  the  Government  to  send  out  Christmas 
cards  and  if  this  is  permitted  to  be  done 
now  it  will  open  up  the  field  of  the  various 
agencies  and  commissions  sending  out 
Easter  cards  and  other  kinds  of  personal 
greeting  cards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  this  bill 
should  be  defeated  and  I  suggest  that 
the  motion  be  sustained. 

Mr.  MESKn.T..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attrition  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
the  fact  that  the  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commission  in  its  report  recommends  en- 
actment of  this  bill.  The  Comptroller 
General  has  no  objection  to  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 

Iifr.  Speaker,  when  we  are  talking  about 
Christmas  cards,  we  are  not  talking  about 
personal  Christmas  cards,  but  cards  pur- 
chased for  the  ClvU  War  Centennial 
Commissicm. 

Bifr.  Speaker  there  is  stated  In  the  re- 
port the  fact  that  Mr.  Arnold  was  in  no 
way  personally  benefited,  and  while  the 
General  Accounting  Office  cannot  grant 
relief,  it  states  that  while  Mr.  Anudd 
is  bonded,  he  is  not  bonded  against  errors 
of  Judgment  in  his  capacity  as  a  certify- 
ing officer  of  the  Civil  War  Centennial 
Cnnmlssion.  At  the  time  the  vouchers  in 
question  were  certified,  both  Mr.  Arnold 
and  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Com- 
mission believed  that  the  activity  fell 
within  the  authorized  activity  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  talking  about 
$212.08.  I  think  that  this  bill  should  be 
passed.  It  received  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  Subcommittee  on  Claims, 
and  of  the  entire  House  Ccunmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  motion  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MISKILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  thing  that  is  disturbing 
about  this  bUI,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Talcxjtt]  has  pointed 
.-)ut.  is  not  that  there  is  much  money  in- 
volved, but  whe'-e  will  this  sort  of  thing 
end?  What  is  to  stop  some  certifying  offi- 
cer in  the  DepB'-tment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  We^far*-  at  some  future  time 
'n>m    app'-o^'n"    thp    sending    out    of 


Christmas  cards  all  over  the  country  on 
the  part  of  that  Department?  So  then 
somebody  tells  him  "Well,  you  did  wrong, 
old  buddy." 

But  he  then  has  a  precedent  over  here 
in  the  House  that  indicates  he  can  be 
relieved,  that  people  in  his  position  have 
been  relieved  of  their  obUgatlon  under 
this  type  of  thing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  is  is  essential 
that  the  House  go  on  record  today  on  this 
type  of  case  to  make  it  clear  that  where 
things  such  as  Christmas  cards  are 
mailed  out  without  authorization,  then 
the  person  who  certifies  such  an  expense 
is  not  going  to  be  let  off  the  hook. 

Mr.  TALrCOTT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Before  I  yield,  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  by  saying  that  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  hearing  or  in  the  evidence  to 
indicate  that  this  had  been  called  to  any- 
one's attention  previously.  I  certainly 
believe  that  with  this  incident,  and  the 
one  in  the  title  to  follow,  that  any  cer- 
tifying officer  will  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  vouchers  for  this  type  of  activity 
will  not  be  approved,  but  that  he  is  not 
bonded  against  error  in  Judgment  in  this 
area,  and  that  he  would  be  aware  of  the 
situation  and  that  he  would  not  make  the 
same  mistake. 

Again,  I  do  not  believe  this  sets  a 
precedent  or  opens  any  door. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrleldlng. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  Comptroller 
General  had  no  objections.  Of  course, 
they  may  have  no  objection  to  what  the 
Congress  does  by  this  procedure,  but 
they  are  opposed  to  a  certifying  officer 
being  excused  from  his  liability  under 
the  law.      

Mr.  MESKXLXi.  I  respond  to  the  gen- 
tleman by  saying  they  are  not  opposed 
to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  but 
under  the  existing  law  they  could  not 
approve  the  vouchers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Bfr. 
TalcotiI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  being  in  doubt,  the 
House  divided,  and  there  were— ayes  36, 
noes  34. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Cleric  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Title  vn— (H.B.  3716.  For  the  reUef  of 
Edward   O.   Beagle,   Jimlor.)    By  Mr. 
Mathlas  of  BCaryland. 
Ttiat  Edward  O.  Beagle.  Junior,  of  SUver 
Spring.  Maryland,  Is  relieved  of  liability  to 
the  United  States  in  the  amount  of  $337.67, 
representing  his  liability  for  the  certification 
of  payment  by  him  (In  his  capacity  as  certi- 
fying  officer   of    the   Civil   War   Centennial 
Conmilsslon)      of     dlsbvirsement      vouchers 
numbered  76CW-166,  January   1960;   76CW- 
197,  February  1960;  and  76CW-197,  January 
1961;    for   purchases   of   grating   cards   for 
such  Commission.  The  Comptroller  Oeneral 
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U  authorized  and  directed  to  credit  the  ac- 

counu  of  said  Edward  O  B*»«l*- •'"?i°V  6^ 
certifying  officer,  with  the  sum  otJ^^^^J- 
^K  a  (a)  The  secretary  of  the  Treasury 
U  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
JS^U^.  to  Edward  a.  Beagle.  Junior,  an 
Jonount  equal  to  the  ««8^»^,  °'  *^ 
amounts  paid  by  him,  or  withheld  from 
sums  otherwise  due  him.  with  respect  to  the 
indebtedness  to  the  United  SUtcs  specified 
in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriatea 
in  subsecuon  (a)  of  this  «««"°'iJ°  "5=«^ 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  re°der^  m 
connection  with  this  claim,  afd  ^he  swne 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  ^^ 
trary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provUlons  of  this  subsecUon  shal  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
S^l^on  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  »1.000. 

COMXrrTKE   AMMimttMHT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  P*«e  8J1°«  2- 
Strike  "in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  . 


to 


•nie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

KOTXOIf   OWrWMMB   BT    M«.  TALCOTT 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 

motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows. 

Mr.  Tawjott  moves  to  strike  all  of  ttUe 
vn,  including  line  1  through  line  0  on  page  8. 

Mr  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
almost  the  exact  situation  of  the  previous 

''"tSiIs  claimant  is  seeking  r^ie'  *""? 
liabiUty  for  the  payment  of  $337.67  based 
upon  his  certification  for  payment  ol 
three  disbursement  vouchers  for  t^  pur- 
chase of  Christmas  greeting  cards  for 
the  CivU  War  Centennial  Commission. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  second  case  demon- 
strates that  If  we  do  not  stop  this  sort  of 
thing,  one  certifying  officer  after  another 
certifying  officer  wiU  certify  ,theBe  un- 
lawful expenditures  without  liability. 

It  is  clear.  I  think,  that  we  should  tr»t 
this  case  exactly  the  same  as  we  treated 
the  previous  case,  it  would  be  inequita- 
ble not  to  do  so.  „  ,.  T  ^-1^ 
For  that  reaswi.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time  and  suggest 
an  "aye"  vote.  ,  ^     . 

Mr.  MF«»TTJ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  motion. 

This  \s  identical  to  the  prior  case  or 
the  prior  title,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  this  covers  2  years'  vouchers 
for  the  years  1960  and  1961  and  the  other 
matter  for  the  year  1962. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  fact 
that  these  are  prior  years  should  indi- 
cate that  the  persons  Involved  did  iK>t 
know  or  had  no  reasonable  way  of  know- 
ing that  the  activity  In  which  they  were 
engaging  was  not  lawfully  covered  and 
that  the  expenditure  was  not  one  for 
which  vouchers  would  be  honored. 

Mr.  SpeiJcer,  I  can  add  nothing  more 
to  my  statement  other  than  what  I  said 
on  the  previous  matter. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 

of  my  time.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  TalcottI. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  read. 

■me  Cleilc  read  as  follows: 
Title  VIU— (HJl.  4836.  For  the  relief  of 
Mr.   and  Mrs.   John   P.   Puentes.)    By 
Mr.  Burton  of  California. 
That,  notwithstanding  any  period  of  limi- 
tations or  lapse  of  time,  claim  for  the  credit 
or  refund   of   any   overpayment  of   income 
taxes  for  the  taxable  year  1W9  and  1960  made 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Puentes.  of  San 
Francisco.  California,  to  the  extent  that  such 
overpayment  resulted  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Puentes  did  not  prepare  his  income  tax  re- 
turns for  those  taxable  years  on  the  basis  of 
his  being  sixty-five  years  of  age,  may  be  filed 
at  any  time  within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  provisions  of 
section  6611  and  6614  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue code  of  1»64  shall  not  apply  to  the  crecUt 
or  refund  of  any  overpayment  of  tax  with 
respect  to  which  a  claim  Is  filed  pursuant  to 
this  Act  within  such  one-year  period. 
MOTION  orrniED  bt  mr.  ckoss 
Mr.  GROSS.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr  GEoss  moves  to  strike  title  Vin  of  the 
Mil  H.B.   16187.  including  all  of  lines   10 
through  24  on  page  8. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  be  very 
brief  about  this  bUl. 

According  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Puentes  filed  joint 
Income  tax  returns  for  the  years  1989 
and  1960.  Neither  return  claimed  an  ad- 
ditional exemption  on  the  basis  of  Km 
Puentes'  being  over  65.  It  was  not  unUl 
November  20.  1965.  after  the  period  for 
filing  claims  for  a  refund  had  expired 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Puentes  filed  an 
amended  return  claiming  an  additional 
exemption  of  $600  on  the  basis  of  Mr. 
Puentes'  betog  over  65  during  the  taxable 
years  1959  and  1960. 

Evidently  the  Puentes,  who  are  natives 
of  Puerto  Rico,  went  to  Puerto  Rico 
after  they  ran  into  this  compllcaUon  and 
from  some  source  dug  up  a  baptismal 
certificate  dated  May  2,  1894,  which  ap- 
parently would  have  made  Puentes  eli- 
gible for  the  ex«nptlon  on  the  basis  of 
age  65. 

The  statement  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment says  in  part: 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  provides  that 
claims  for  credit  or  refund  must  be  fUed 
within  3  years  from  the  time  the  return  was 
filed  or  2  years  from  the  time  the  tax  was 
paid,  whichever  Is  later.  In  this  case  the  time 
for  filing  refund  claims  for  the  2  years  In- 
volved. 1969  and  I960,  expired  in  April  of  1963 
and  1964,  respectively.  Accordingly,  the 
claims  filed  on  November  20,  1966,  were 
denied. 

The  sUtute  of  limitations,  which  Con- 
gress has  Incorporated  in  our  revenue  system 
as  a  matter  of  sound  legislative  policy,  not 
only  bars  taxpayers  from  obtaining  refunds 
after  a  specified  period  has  elapsed  but  also 
prevents  the  Oovemment  from  assessing 
additional  taxes.  Any  claim  for  a  refund  on 
account  of  an  overpayment  of  Ux,  including 
the  right  to  an  additional  exemption  sought 
by  Mr.  Puentes  here,  requires  a  compre- 
hensive examination,  not  only  of  that  spe- 
cific claim,  but  also  all  the  other  Items  on 
the  tax  returns  Involved  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  there  has  in  fact  been  an 
overpayment.  This  In  turn  may  require  an 
investigation  of  subsidiary  issues  at  a  point 
in  time  when  supporting  records  may  have 
Ijeen  lost  or  destroyed  and  witnesses  are  no 


longer  available.  For  these  and  other  reasons, 
the  statute  of  limitations  is  needed  to  pre- 
vent stole  claims  and  thus  achieve  the  fi- 
nality that  Is  essential  to  the  administration 
of  the  revenue  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  motion  to 
strike  this  bill  from  the  omnibus  bill  be 
supported. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
stated  all  the  essential  facts.  However, 
I  am  speaking  in  opposition  to  the  gen- 
tleman's motion  because  Mr.  Puentes 
did  not  know  until  after  the  statute  of 
limitations  had  run  that  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  65. 

Mr.  Puentes'  parents  died  when  he  was 
at  an  early  age.  He  lived  temporarily 
with  his  half-sister  and  then  lived  in  an 
orphanage.  He  did  not  have  the  docu- 
mentary evidence  necessary  to  receive 
for  2  taxable  years  the  $600  exemption 
for  being  over  the  age  of  65. 

Recognizing  that  Mr.  Puentes  could 
not,  under  the  law,  have  claimed  the 
exemption  to  which  he  was  entitled,  this 
equitable  relief,  so  to  speak.  In  my  opin- 
ion is  Justified.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  it  is  justified 
because  Mr.  Puentes,  vmtil  after  the 
statute  had  run,  was  unaware  of,  and 
therefore  unable  to  obtain  documentary 
proof  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  over 
65  years  of  age  $600  a  year  exemption  for 
2  taxable  years.  In  light  of  that  I  think 
it  only  proper  that  this  very  modest  claim 
should  be  approved  by  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Puentes  was  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  had  resided  in 
this  country  since  1913;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  That  is 
my  understanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  a  "No"  vote  on  the 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  34,  noes  51. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  139.  nays  212,  not  voting  80, 
as  follows: 


Abernethy 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Rerrv 

Betts 


[Roll  No.  334] 

TEAS— 139 

BevUl 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Bflch. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill.  NO. 
BroybUl,  Va. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burton,  Utah 


Byrnes,  Wis. 

CahlU 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Cleveland 

Collins 

Colmer 

Conable 

Corbett 

Cowger 

Cramer 
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CurtU 
DftTU.WU. 
Denney 
Derwinakl 
Define 
Dickinson 
Dole 

Bdwwrds.  Al». 
Brlenbom 
■ach 

■ahleman 
Pallon 
Flndley 
Flynt 

Ford.  0«rmld  R. 
Fountain 
FrelinghuyMn 
Ooodllng 
Oross 
Orover 
Oubaer 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Harrison 
Haraba 
Harvey 
HuU 
Hunt 

Hutcblnaon 
IcBDrd     •  •■ 
Jolmaon.«FaL 
Jones,  Mo. 
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Jones,  |r.O. 

Keltb 

King.  ] 

Kleppe 

Kuykei  dall 

Kyi 

Laird 

ZAngei 

Latts 

LlpecoAub 

Lukeni 

McCloi  key 

McDadt 

McDot  aid, 

Mlcti 
McMUl  m 
MacOrMor 
MacheA 
Martin 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller. 
Mills 
MlnshiU 
Mlze 

Moorh^ad 
Moahe 
Myers 
Natch(  r 
Nelsen 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poff 
Price, 
Qule 


rez. 


NAI  3—212 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  Bl. 

Annunzlo 

Aspinall 

Ayres 

Barrett 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brooks 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton.  Calif. 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Casey 

Celler 

Clark 

Cobelan 

Collier 

Corman 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Oa. 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

D«lleDback 

Dent 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Bdwards,  Calif. 

Bd  wards.  La. 

BUberg 

Bvans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Parbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Praser 
Prledel 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakls 
Oallagher 
Oarmatz 
Oathlngs 
Olalmo 
Olbbons 
GUbert 


Oonsapez 

Oreg 
Pa 


Ohio 


RaUsbMk 

RandaU 

Reld,  m. 

Relnecke 

Rouah 

Rumsfeld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneeball 

Schwengcl 

Scott 

8hrlTer 

Skublta 

Smith,  Caltf . 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Aria. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Taft 

Teague.  Caltf. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Vlgorlto 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Whalley 

Whltten 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zwach 


Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 


Yates 

Toung 

Zablockl 


Zlon 


Oreen 

Green 

OrUBn 

Orlfflt^s 

Oude 

Hagan 

Halpei  n 

Hamll  on 

Hanle  ' 

Hanni 

Hanse  i.  Wash. 

Hardy 

Hatha  aray 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechlbr,  W.  Va. 

Heckli  r, 

Helat<skl 

HoUA  Id 

Horto  1 

Howa  d 

Hungt  ,te 

Irwin 

Jacob  I 

Jarmi  n 

Joelsc  a 

Johni 

Kartta 

Kaste  imeler 

Kazei 

Kee 

Kelly 

Klrwin 

Kluca  irnskl 

Korn(  gay 

Kyroi 

Lenn  tn 


>D.  Caltf. 


Md. 


sn 


Long, 

McCli  ry 

McCiUoch 

McBwsn 

McFal 

Madd 

Maho  ] 

Main  srd 

MarsJi 

Math  as,  Caltf. 

Math  as.  Md. 

Mats\  naga 

May 

Meed  i 

MeskU 

Mlnli  b 

Mink 

Mom  gan 

Moni  gomery 

Morg  ui 

Mon  8.  N.  Mex. 

Mora  I,  Mass. 

Most 

Muri  thy,  ni. 

Mur  ihy.  N.T. 

NlcHiU 

Nik 

O'ni  ra.IU. 

O'Hi  ira.  Mich. 

0'K(  nskl 

0'N<  kl.  Oa. 


O'NelU.  1 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pickle 

»V>age 

Pollock 

Price,  ni 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Quillen 

Reld.  N.T 

ReUel 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblaon 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

RupiM 

Ryan 

St  Qermaln 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

Schweiker 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tax. 

Tenzar 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  VJ. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Ddall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

VanderJagt 

Waggonnet 

Waldle 

Walker 

Watson 

Whalen 

White 

wiuu. 

Wilson, 
Charles  B. 

Winn 


Adams 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Bell 
Boland 
Brasoo 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Caltf. 
Buchanan 
Bush 
Cabell 
Carey 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Conte 
Conyers 
Dawson . 
Donohue 
Dulsk 
Eckhardt 
Bvlns.  Tenn. 
Pino 
Plsher 
Pulton.  Tenn 


NOT  VOTTNO — 80 
Oardner  Patman 

Oettys  Pepper 

Oray  Pettis 

Guiney  Phllbln 

Hansen,  Idaho    Podell 


Rarlck 

Rees 

Resnick 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Roudebush 

Satterfleld 

Slsk 

Smith.  Okla. 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Ott 

Vanlk 

Watts 

Wbltener 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wright 


H«bert 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hosmer 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

King.  Calif. 

Kupferman 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

McCarthy 

McClxire 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Miller.  Caltf. 
Moore 
Morton 
Nedzl 
Olsen 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIS  changed  his  vote  from 

"yea"  to  "nay."  ^    , 

Mr.  QIAIMO  changed  his  vote  from 

"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  MINSHALL  changed  his  vote  from 

"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Title  IX— (H.R.  A9^9.  For  the  relief  of 
Puget  Sound  Plywood,  Incorporated, 
of  Tacoma,  Washington.)  By  Mr.  Hicks. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Puget  Sound  Plywood,  Incorpo- 
rated, of  Tacoma,  Washington,  the  sum  of 
$44  016  63  In  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims 
of  the  said  Puget  Sound  Plywood.  Incorpo- 
rated, against  the  United  Stages  for  com- 
pensation for  losses  Incurred  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  a  timber  sale  con- 
tract (dated  January  27.  1969.  numbered 
12-11-036;  37850)  between  the  said  Puget 
Sound  Plywood,  Incorporated,  and  the  Forest 
Service.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  said 
Puget  Sound  Plywood,  Incorporated,  having 
failed,  under  the  road  coat  amortization  rates 
provided  In  the  contract,  to  recover  a  sub- 
sUntlal  portion  of  the  estimated  road  con- 
struction coeU  specified:  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act 
In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shaU  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shaU  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

coMMrrm  amxndmznt 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  ctMnmittee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  9.  line 
7.  strike  ••$44,016.62"  and  Insert  "$9,693.72". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

MOTION  orrxxxo  bt  mx.  haxx 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hall  moves  to  strike  out  aU  of  title 
IZ  beginning  on  page  9,  line  1. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  personaUy 
regret  the  frequency  of  the  roUcalls  and 
the  laborious  process  that  we  are  going 
through  title  by  title  of  this  so-called 
omnibus  bill.  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
Members  that  there  is  a  deeper  issue  in- 
volved here,  and  that  is  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  will  have,  on  each  side 
of  the  aisle,  our  system  of  a  committee 
of  objectors  which  points  up  the  right  of 
every  individual  elected  legislator  to 
avoid  action  "without  objection,"  or  by 
imanimous  consent.  We  do  this  under 
the  rules  of  the  House  in  order  to  expedite 
the  business  of  the  House  of  434  Mem- 
bers. We  should  remember  that  if  the 
objectors  in  fact  do  their  homework  and 
study  the  bill,  as  many  are  wont  to  do, 
whether  they  be  individual  Members  or 
members  of  the  appointed  committee  on 
organization  day  of  each  Congress:  under 
the  principles  involved,  and  with  the 
criteria  that  are  all  agreed  to  simul- 
taneously, that  we  should  not  take  an 
"end  run"  around  such  objectors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  particular  title  of  this 
bill  was  originally  H.R.  4949.  It  is  known 
as  the  Puget  Sound  plywood  bill.  It  would 
have  originally  paid  the  claimants 
around  $93,000.  That  has  been  succes- 
sively reduced  to  $44,000  and  is  now  in 
this  bill  that  we  are  considering  in  the 
sum  of  $9,593.72. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  very  much  if 
there  has  ever  been  a  bill  based  on  a 
claim  of  a  '•cooperative"  wood  produc- 
tion and  plywood  company — of  Tacoma, 
Wash. — which  has  been  as  unanimously 
discussed  and  as  long  argued,  and  in 
which  there  has  been  as  much  time  of 
the  National  Legislature  spent. 

I  personally  have  received  not  only 
their  Representative  in  Congress,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Hicks],  but  have  through  the  years 
talked  to  the  gentlemen  themselves,  and 
corresponded  with  the  president  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Plywood  Corp.,  their  attor- 
neys, and  there  has  been  extensive  cor- 
respondence, all  of  which  I  have  before 
me.  There  have  been  representations 
from  the  other  body,  and  it  has  been 
considered  and  taken  off  the  calendar, 
yet  it  is  back  here  today. 

Elssentlally,  the  thing  we  must  decide 
today  is  the  admitted  fact  that  the 
Puget  Sound  Plywood  Corp.  had  its  day 
in  court.  It  has  had  full  appeals  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Agricul- 
ture Department  has  sustained  the  find- 
ings. The  corporation  did  not  choose  to 
pursue  this  through  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary. 

Furthermore,  they  quit  their  logging 
operation  before  section  5  had  been 
logged  off.  which  they  admitted  was  the 
section  which  would  have  produced  for 
them  the  greatest  return  in  the  logging 
operation. 

In  the  beginning  this  corporation  knew 
that  it  was  dealing  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  knew  the  character  of  such 
logging  contracts  before  they  made  their 
bid.  but  they  did  not  send  their  own 
cruisers  through  the  different  sections 
of  the  timber  to  make  estimates  before 
they  signed  the  bid  or  before  they  agreed 
to  the  contract.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture prospectus  clearly  said  in  solicit- 
ing bids,  that  there  was  no  guarantee 
of  estimates. 
Furthermore,  there  was  a  question  of — 
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perhaps  in  retrospect— poor  business 
ablUty  when  they  subcontracted  in  a 
matter  greater  than  was  their  Income  to 
the  road  contractors  for  the  forestry 

trucks. 

One  wonders  why  their  own  counsel 
says  they  have  no  basis  for  claims  and 
determined  that  they  should  not  proceed 
along  the  legal  route,  yet  they  turn  to 
the  Uxpayers'  till  for  claimed  relief. 

Furthermore,  one  wonders  if,  as  one 
of  their  own  counsel  stated,  there  is  need 
for  debate,  why  this  particular  bill  has 
again  and  again  been  brought  up  on  the 
Private  Calendar,  where  no  amendments 
are  in  order,  where  no  debate  can  be  had. 
and  we  simply  put  it  over  without  objec- 
tion: or.  with  the  two  objections,  we  sent 
It  back  to  the  handUng  committee,  only 
to  have  it  come  out  as  an  omnibus  bill, 
Uke  tills. 

I  think  the  basis  for  the  claim,  as  wit- 
ness the  frequent  reductions,  has  been  a 
question  of  saving  face.  I  think  the  re- 
duction of  the  claim  indicates  there  is 
some  question  of  the  validity.  The  lack 
of  cruising  and  the  lack  of  sawing  off  the 
lumber  on  section  5,  and  certainly  the 
lack  of  appeal,  makes  this  a  case  that 
should  not  be  handled  in  this  manner. 
I  strongly  urge  we  vote  aye  in  favor 
of  the  motion  to  strike  title  IX  from  the 
omnibus  bill. 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Insofar  as  the  procedure 
employed  here  is  concerned.  I  would  sug- 
gest and  urge  to  the  House  that  it  is 
fully  as  hallowed  and  as  time  revered 
as  Calendar  Wednesday,  and  that  it  is 
provided  for  in  the  rules  of  the  House. 
Perhaps  the  ofDcial  objectors  are  not 
provided  for  in  the  rules  of  the  House, 
although  they  serve  a  very  useful  func- 
tion and  a  very  worthwhile  one.  I  think 
we  all  agree  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
work  of  the  House. 

The  procedure  now  being  followed  is 
not  anything  except  what  is  called  for 
in  the  rules  concerning  the  Private  Cal- 
endar. The  relevant  portions  of  the  rules 
are  printed  with  the  Private  Calendar 
each  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  IMr.  Meeds] 
to  explain  this  further. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  we 
ought  to  proceed  with  the  type  system 
we  have,  although  I  hope  this  system 
does  not  impede  Justice  and  become 
more  form  than  substance. 

The  substance  of  this  private  bill  is 
this.  The  claimant's  bid  was  based  upon 
an  error  in  the  Forest  Service's  own 
cruise,  a  very  substantial  error.  It  was 
bid  upon  the  basis  of  19  million  board 
feet,  13  million  of  which  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice said  was  Douglas-fir,  which  is  sub- 
stantially more  costly  on  a  board  foot 
basis  than  is  hemlock,  and  on  6  million 
board  feet  of  hemlock. 

The  recovery  cost  to  the  claimant  in 
this  instance  of  the  road  costs  are  based 
upon  the  estimated  cut.  Therefore,  the 
error  which  was  originally  made  by  the 
Forest  Service  became  the  error  upon 
which  the  claimant  here  is  basing  his 
claim  for  road  cost:;. 


That  error  resulted  in  a  loss  to  the 
claimant  of  $75,000. 

Now,  admittedly,  2  years  later,  upon 
a  rate  redetermination,  which  is  pro- 
vided for  m  the  contract,  the  Forest 
Service  began  to  recognize  its  error,  yet 
it  failed  to  recognize  and  failed  to  make 
provision  for  correcting  it,  even  though 
the  claimant  at  that  time  objected  to  the 
basis  of  its  procedure. 

At  that  time  the  amount  of  $9,593.72 
would  have  been  recoverable  by  the 
claimant,  which  the  Forest  Service  itself 
agrees  is  Just  and  equitable,  and  which 
the  Forest  Service  agrees  should  be  paid 
to  the  claimant. 

This  bill  has  been  revised  and  has  been 
amended  and  now  seeks  that  exact 
amount.  Everyone  is  agreed  that  the 
claimant  should  receive  this  amount  of 
money.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  approve  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  says 
that  this  comes  In  as  a  private  bill.  How 
else  would  It  come  In?  It  has  to  come 
in  on  the  Private  Calendar.  There  is 
opportunity  for  amendment.  The  gen- 
tleman has  just  moved  to  strike  the  en- 
tire section,  and  to  take  from  the  claim- 
ant what  I  think  elemental  justice 
certainly  indicates  he  is  entitled  to. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  says  he 
should  go  ahead  and  log  section  5.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  gentleman  knows 
about  logging,  but  I  know  that  all  that 
would  happen.  If  he  went  ahead  and 
logged  section  5.  is  he  would  increase  his 
loss  It  would  increase  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  loss  that  has  occurred  at  this 

time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  on  that  point. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  merely  want  to  say  the 
report  the  committee  has  written  and 
the  statement  by  the  corporate  coimsel 
is  directed  to  the  contrary,  that  the 
profitable  part  was  in  section  5.  whether 
it  was  hemlock  or  fir. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Would  the  gentleman 
proceed  on  this  type  of  contract  where 
the  error  has  been  as  manifest  as  it  is 
and  increase  that  error?  I  do  not  believe 
the  gentleman  can  answer  that  question. 
Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
I  will  answer  yes.  had  I  executed  the  con- 
tract, failed  in  a  business  estimate  and 
been  so  advised  by  my  counsel. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  would  say  to  the  House 
that  the  justice  of  this  case  demands  we 
give  to  the  claimant  what  he  is  asking. 
Everyone  involved  in  this  agrees  he  is 
entitled  to  $9,593.72. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  other  body 
brought  in  a  bUl  which  would  allow 
$44,000.  They  seem  to  believe  the  equities 
would  give  him  that  much.  All  we  are 
asking  is  what  everyone  agrees  is  a 
minimal  amount  to  which  the  claimant 
is  entitled. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demand  by  Mr.  Hall)  there  were— 
ayes  31.  noes  50. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  115,  nays  236,  not  voting  80, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No  335 1 


Abbltt 
Adair 

Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
B?nnett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 

Brock 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhin,  N.C. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burton,  Utah 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Collins 

Cbwger 

Cramer 

Curtis 

Denney 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dlcianson 

Dole 
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Duncan 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Flynt 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Gross 

Orover 

Gubser 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Harvey 

Heckler,  Mass. 

HiUl 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

King,  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Laird 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lukens 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McMillan 

MacOregor 

Martin 

May 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlnshall 

Myers 


Nelsen 
CKonskl 
O'Neal,  Oa. 

Plrnle 

Price,  Tek. 

Quillen 

RandaU 

Reld,  ni. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rumsfeld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

Watson 

Whalley 

Whltten 

Williams,  Pa. 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Abemethy 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  m. 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

AsplnaU 

Ayres 

Barrett 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CahlU 

Casey 

Celler 

Clark 

Cobelan 

CX>lmer 

Conable 

Corbett 

Gorman 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis.  Oa. 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

DeUenback 

Dent 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 


NATS— 236 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif 

Ellberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Pallon 

Farbstem 

Fascell 

Plndley 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Oerald  R. 

Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Foimtaln 
Praser 
PrelinghuyBen 

Prledel 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Oallflanakls 

Oallagher 

Oarmatz 

Oathlngs 

Olalmo 

GlbboiM 

GUbert 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlflln 

Gude 

Halleck 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash 

HarrlEon 

Harsha 

Hathaway 
Hawkins 


Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Herlong 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

J  arm  an 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kyros 

Langen 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCloekey 

McEwen 

McPall 

Macben 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaUllard 

Marsh 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matblas.  Md. 

Mateunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

MeskUl 

Michel 

MUU 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 
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Morgkn 
Morris,  N.  Mez. 
Iforae,  MaM. 

Moataer 
Mom 

Murphy,  U. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Nkteher 

NedBl 

NlchoU 

Nlz 

O'Bara.ni. 

O'Hara,  Mich, 

O'NetU, 

Ottlnger 

Paasman 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poace 

PoO 

Price,  m. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Rallaback 
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Held.  N.T. 
ReUcl 
Rem  eke 
Reua  I 
Rboc 
Rleg  B 
Rob«rto 
Robl  on 
Rodl  lo 
Roge  t,  Colo. 
Rom  a 
Rood  ly,  N.T. 
Roon  )y,  Pa. 
Roaei  thai 
Roet«  akowskl 
Roth 
Roual  I 
Roybii 
Rupps 
Ryan 

St  Oc  Tnaln 
St.  O  tge 
Sand  nan 
Scbe  ler 
Sch«  Bngel 
Ship]  By 
SlkM 

sue) 

Smlt  1,  Calif. 

Smlt  1.  Iowa 
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Anderaon, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Bell 
Boland 
Braaco 
Brown,  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Bush 
Cabell 
Carey 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Conte 
Conyers 
Davis,  Wis. 
D»W8on 
Donohue 
Bckhardt 
Bd wards.  La. 
Pelghan 
Pino 
Plaher 

Fulton,  Tenn. 
Oardner 


Smith,  N.T. 

Springer 

staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenser 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tleman 

Tunney 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Watklna 

Whalen 

White 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Tates 
Toung 
Zablockl 


Oett  re 

Orlfl  ths 

Oun  ey 

Halp  >rn 

Hani  en,  Idaho 

Hardr 

H«bet 

Henc  eraon 

Hick 

Hosn  er 

Jonai 

Karsien 

Kait  k 

King  Cam. 

Kuplurman 

Land  rum 

Leggttt 

Uoyt 

McCarthy 

McClire 

Mac<![>nald, 


MUle  -,  Calif. 
Moor ) 
Mort  m 
Olae  L 
Pepiar 
Petts 


gpas  rejected. 

changed  hl«   vote 


Phiibin 

PodeU 

PoUock 

Rartck 

Rees 

Reanlck 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

RlTera 

Roudebuab 

Satterflald 

Schwelker 

Slsk 

Smith,  Okla. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

SulllTan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Watta 

Whltaner 

WIdnaU 

Wiggins 

WllUs 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wright 


So  the  motion 

Mr.   ABKRNETIHY 
from  "yea"  to  "n  ly. 

The  result  of  t  le  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorde  1. 

The  doors  wer« 

The  SPEAKEI  . 

The  Clerk  reac 

Tltie   X— (HJl 


opened. 

.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

as  follows: 

6970.  For  ths  rsUef  of 
Pedro  Irlzarr^  Ouldo.)  By  Mr.  Polanco- 
Abreu. 

That  the  Secretary  bf  the  Treasury  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  Pedro  Irlzarry  O  ildo.  of  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  sum  of  $i  ,681.06  In  full  settlement 
of  all  his  claims  a[alnst  the  United  States 
for  additional  con  ipensatlon  for  overtime 
and  night  work  dui  ing  the  period  of  July  10. 
1946,  to  March  24.  19B2,  at  an  employee  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  Quartermaster 
Supply  Office,  Fort  Buchanan,  Puerto  Rico. 
No  part  of  the  amc  unt  appropriated  In  this 
Act  thereof  shall  ts  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  age  it  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  renderec  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  s&n  e  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violatli  ig  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemec  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  convlctl<n  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exieedlng  $1,000. 


MOTION 

Mr.  GROSS, 
motion. 


orrkaxo  bt  ms.  oaosa 

ikr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Oaoss  moves  to  strike  title  X  from  the 
bill  H.R.  16187,  Including  aU  of  lines  3 
through  30  on  page  10. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pedro  Irl- 
zarry  Ouido  was  a  night  checker  for  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  at  Fort  Buchanan. 
P.R.  He  worked  in  this  Job  for 
approximately  6  years,  from  1946  to  1952. 
Three  years  later,  after  leaving  this  Job, 
he  submitted  a  bill,  and  the  original  bill 
was  for  $24,784.82  for  overtime.  The 
Members -should  understand  Mr.  Ouido 
was  paid  a  night  differential  during  the 
time  he  worked. 

Guido  began  his  work  in  the  early 
evening  ajnd  was  furnished,  from  mid- 
night until  6:30  in  the  morning,  or  ap- 
proximately that  time,  with  sleeping 
quarters  and  food.  At  3  ajn.  and  6  ajn. 
he  accompanied  another  employee  for 
the  purpose  of  unlocking  two  cold  stor- 
age warehouses.  That  seemed  to  be  the 
extent  of  his  labor  from  midnight,  or 
approximately  that,  until  6  in  the 
morning. 

As  I  say,  the  original  bill  that  was  in- 
troduced carried  a  price  tag  of  more 
than  124,000.  Apparently  the  Army,  to 
get  rid  of  this  claim,  has  agreed  to  pay 
$3,500,  approximately,  for  overtime,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Guido  was  paid  a 
night  differential  and  his  claim  to  over- 
time Is  unsubstantiated. 

The  General  Accounting  OfBce  dis- 
agrees with  this  claim. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  is  op- 
posed to  this  claim. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  says,  in 
spite  of  its  willingness  to  settle,  that  it 
appears  from  the  records  that  all  over- 
time reported  as  work  by  him  during  the 
period  covered  was  duly  certified  and 
actually  paid  for  in  full,  as  evidenced  by 
the  photostats  of  individual  earning  rec- 
ords and  records  attached. 

The  Department  also  says  that  several 
of  the  employees  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Ouido  in  his  correspondence  in  behalf  of 
his  claim  were  contacted  in  an  effort  to 
secure  further  information  which  might 
be  used  in  the  development  of  his  claim. 
All  of  the  employees  interviewed  stated 
that  although  they  were  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  claimant  was  assigned 
duties  as  a  night-duty  checker  at  the 
quartermaster  supply  ofBce  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  claim  they  had  no 
knowledge  he  was  ever  required  to  work 
in  excess  of  his  regularly  scheduled  woric 
week  of  40  hours. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  it  not  true  that,  in  ad- 
dition, he  was  aUowed  to  sleep  and  was 
simply  a  door  checker,  that  his  duty  con- 
sisted of  opening  two  doors  during  the 
so-called  nightshift?  Although  It  inter- 
rupted his  sleep,  the  nature  of  his  duty 
as  described  by  the  Army  and  foimd  by 
the  Comptroller  General,  was  that  he 
was  awakened  to  do  this  and  then  re- 
turned to  his  slumbers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  exactly  right,  and 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  calling  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  House. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission,  in  rec- 
ommending against  favorable  considera- 


tion, says  that  there  Is  no  indication  that 
any  question  about  pajonent  was  made 
until  3  years  later.  By  that  time  official 
time  and  attendance  records  for  the  pe- 
riod had  been  routinely  destroyed. 

Mr.  Macy  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion goes  on  to  say  that  this  type  of  pri- 
vate relief  measure,  involving  a  question- 
able claim,  would  establish  a  most  iwde- 
slrable  precedent  by,  in  effect,  placing 
the  burden  of  proof  in  such  cases  on  the 
Federal  agency  rather  than  on  the 
claimant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
comes  under  the  general  heading  of  a 
phony  claim,  in  that  this  mcui  contended 
he  was  owed  some  $24,784.82.  and  ap- 
parently is  now  willing  to  accept — al- 
though the  records  indicate  he  is  entitled 
to  nothing — some  $3,500.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  a  phony  claim. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  motion  to 
strike  this  claim  be  approved. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Yortc.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Polanco-Abrzu]. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  very  simple  legislation.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  proposed  legislation  is  to 
pay  Pedro  Irizarry  Ouido  $3,581.05  in  full 
settlement  of  his  claims  for  additional 
compensation  for  overtime  and  night- 
work  from  July  10,  1946  to  March  24, 
1952. 

Honestly,  I  believe  the  arguments  used 
by  our  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross],  are  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  aimiroving  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Army  specifically  acknowledged 
that  Mr.  Ouido  worked  not  less  than  1  >A 
hours  every  night  at  periods  of  time 
which  prevented  uninterrupted  sleep. 
Mr.  Guido  performed  all  the  duties 
through  this  period  in  a  faithful  and 
commendable  manner,  and  available 
records  suggest  no  compensation  for  this 
particular  duty. 

In  this  legislation  I  am  not  asking  for 
privileges.  I  am  asking  for  justice.  This 
is  a  Puerto  Rican  working  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  doing  his  duty  in 
a  faithful  and  commendable  manner. 
Based  upon  the  number  of  work  days  In 
each  pay  period  less  estimated  period  of 
leave,  the  Department  of  the  Army  deter- 
mined that  an  award  of  $3,500  represent- 
ing overtime  and  night  differential  pay 
would  be  Justified  to  compensate  Mr. 
Ouido  for  the  time  spent  in  performing 
his  additional  duties.  In  any  event,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  this  is  the  time  to  do 
Justice  to  a  simple,  honest  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

I  respectfully  ask  that  this  bill  be  ap- 
proved and  the  motion  of  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  be  dismissed. 

The  SPEAKER.  TTie  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  24,  noes  46. 

Mr.  A8HBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
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point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  door,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  132.  nays  211.  not  voting  88, 
as  follows: 

(lUdl  Mo.  386] 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Anderaon.  ni 

Arends 

Ashbiook 

Baring 

Bsttin 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Betts 

BevUl 

Blackburn 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Brinkley 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

BroybUl,  N.C. 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burleson 

Burton.  Utah 

Carter 

Chamberlam 

CoUler 

CoiUns 

Colmer 

Conable 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Curtis 

Davis.  WU. 

Denney 

Derwlnskl 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Eirlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Everett 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Fountain 


TEAS— isa 

Puqua 
Ooodllng 
Oross 
Oubser 
Hagan 
Haley 
Ball 

Hammer- 
acbmldt 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hull 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
King,  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Komegay 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Laird 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lukens 
McClory 

McCloskey 

McCuUoch 

McDonald. 
Mich. 

McBwen 

MaUllard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

May 

Michel 

Mmer.  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnshall 

Myers 

Nichols 


O'Konskl 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Plmie 

Poage 

Poff 

Price.  Tex. 

PurceU 

Qule 

Quillen 

Randall 

Reld.  m. 

Relnecke 

Roberts 

Rumsfeld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  WU. 

Btuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

WatUns 

Watson 

WhaUey 

Whltten 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Mahon 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

MeskUl 

Mlnlah 

Mink 

Mize 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcber 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Hara,  ni. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pollock 


Addabbo 
Albert 

Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Bates 
Berry 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  Ve. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

CahiU 

Carey 

Casey 

Cederberg 

CeUer 

Clancy 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Corbett 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daddario 

Daniels 


NAYS — 211 

Davis.  Oa. 
delaOarza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Dlcldnson 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondaon 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fallon 

Farbeteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Plndley 

FHno 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford. 
William  D. 

Praaer 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Oallflanatla 

Gallagher 

GarmatB 

Oathlngs 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

Oonsales 

Gray 


Green,  Dreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Ortffln 

Grover 

Gude 

HaUeck 

Halpem 

HamUton 

Hanley 

fTanna 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Herlong 

Horton 

Howard 

Hunt 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

KeUy 

KluczynsU 

Kyros 

Langen 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McDade 

McFaU 

McMUlan 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Madden 


Price,  ni. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Rallsback 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandntan 

StOermam 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slkes 
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Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Tleman 

Tunney 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wbalen 

White 

Wilson. 
Charles  B. 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 


of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

COMMrrTBE     AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  10,  line 
25,  strike  'Second"  and  Insert  "Plrst" 


to 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


MOTION    OFTEHED    BT    MK.    HALL 

Mr.    HALL.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   offer 


a 


Adams 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Bell 
Hoggs 
Boland 
Brasco 
Brown,  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Bush 
Cabell 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Dawson 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Ek:khardt 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fisher 

Pulton.  Tenn, 

Gardner 

Gettys 

Orlfflths 

Ourney 


Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holifield 

Hosmer 

Hungate 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Keith 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kupferman 

lAndrum 

Leggett 

Lloyd 

McCarthy 

McClure 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

MUler.  Calif. 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Nelsen 

Olsen 

Pstman 


Pepper 

Pettis 

Phllbm 

PodeU 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Blvers 

Roudcbush 

Satterfield 

Schwelker 

Sisk 

Smith,  Okla. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Watts 

Whltener 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUIU 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wright 


from 


So  the  motion  was  rejected. 
Mr.   HUNT   changed    his   vote 

"yea"  to  "nay."  . 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announcea 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title    XI— (HJl.  6325.  For  the  relief  of 
Second  Ueu tenant  Allan  L.  Schooler.) 
By  Mr.  Gude. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized  and  dUected   to   pay,   out  of   My 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
nrlated,     to    Second     Ueutenant    Allan    L. 
i^h^er  (Army  serial  number  O2325102)    of 
Port  Irwin.  California,  the  sum  of  $8,421.80 
in  fuU  settlement  of  all  his  claims  against 
the  United  States  arising  out  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  his    household  goods  on  August  31, 
1966    In  a  warehouse  fire  In  Barstow,  Call- 
fornU.  At  the  time  of  their  destruction,  the 
household  goods  were  stored  at  Goveriunent 
expense  in  connection  with  a  change  of  per- 
msSent  station  from  San  Antonio,  Texas,  to 
Port  Irwln,  California.  No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shaU 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
not  vinthstandlng.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 


motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr    Hall   moves    to   strike   out    title    XI, 
which  begins  on  line  21,  page  10.  and  ends 
on  line   16,  page  11. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  of 
the  "loss  in  transit"  bills  with  which  we 
deal  on  the  Private  Calendar  on  many 
occasions.  This  was  that  for  a  1st  Lt. 
Allan  Schooler,  about  which  much  has 
been  done,  much  studied,  and  much  dis- 
cussed. ^,        . 

First,  I  believe  there  is  no  question,  m 
the  overpayment  cases  and  in  the  cases 
where  there  is  loss  in  transit  or  loss  fronri 
warehouse  destruction,  that  we  need 
overall  coverage  and  a  better  system  for 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

A  badly  needed  overaU  bill  has  been 
presented  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ashmore],  and  has  been 
under  consideration  for  many  years.  I 
have  submitted  such  a  bill. 

We  have  in  the  interim,  in  1965,  m- 
creased  the  settling  authority  of  any  of 
the  armed  services  departments  from 
$6  500  for  such  personal  disasters  up  to 
$10  000.  Certainly  this  recognizes  the 
moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  armed 
services,  perhaps,  but  the  question  re- 
mains as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  an 
individual  obUgatlon.  Should  personal  in- 
surance not  be  a  personal  obUgatlon? 

Why  do  we  not  insure  our  personal 
property,  especlaUy  when  It  is  in  transit? 
Why  do  not  the  armed  services  require 
the  transit  or  storage  companies  to  have 
adequate  fuU  coverage  insurance,  or  at 
least  deductible  insurance  if  a  part  is  to 
be  borne  by  the  consignor? 

In  this  particular  case  a  tremendous 
inventory  list  was  originally  submitted. 
I  must  say  that  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's department  first  did  a  good  Job 
in   paring    this    inventory    down    more 
nearly  to  reason.  Even  allowing  for  the 
fact  that  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of 
gift-giving,  and  that  perhaps  the  groom 
or  bride  were  very  favored  children;  the 
list  was.  to  be  the  very  kindest,  excessive. 
It  was  admitted  in  an  interview  before 
the  committee  that  regardless  of  the  ist 
submitted    there    was    only    fabrication 
from  vague  memory  in  the  attempts  at 
reconstituting  same.  In  fact,  the  retail 
cost  of  the  gifts  as  listed  was  demanded 
and  the  list  or  the  investment  was  pared 
down  to  $19,661.59  as  a  result  of  a  list  of 
household  goods  and  personal  Property 
in  a  warehouse  fire  in  Barstow,  Calif., 
while  awaiting  base  housing.  1^^  ^as 
reduced  by  the  payment  of  $1,239.99  by 
the  van  line  as  its  legal  obligation  under 
the  contract  with  the  Department  of  the 
Army  In  addition,  this  was  lessened  by 
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the  Department  sf  the  Army  giving  the 
full  amount  allowable  under  the  new 
military  claims  law  of  $10,000.  which 
leaves  $8,421.60. 

This  question  vhich  comes  before  the 
House  and  the  re  Bison  for  the  past  objec- 
tion on  the  part  »f  the  objectors  with  re- 
gard to  the  crltt  ria  of  the  House,  arises 
because  the  Arm  r  has  been  in  opposition. 
They  have  recogi  Ized  and  done  what  they 
could  on  the  moi  al  obUgation.  The  ques- 
tion here  is  wiat  is  the  nature  of 
Schooler's  emplc  yment  and  how  had  he 
gained  possessicn  of  all  this  material, 
was  the  list  In  i  act  a  prudent  list,  and 
would  we  establJ  ih  a  precedent  here  by 
voting  for  such  i  large  amount  in  addi- 
tion to  the  settle  nent  already  made  and 
the  relief  of  the  xioral  obligation? 

I  urge,  under  t  tiese  circumstances  and 
in  view  of  the  fin  lings  and  the  long  study 
of  the  committe<  of  objectors  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Jucge  Advocate  General's 
department  and  iie  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  tie  Judiciary,  that  this 
amendment  do  i  ass. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  anc  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  require  U  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.   3udb]. 

Mr.  OUDE.  :  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrleldlng. 

Allan  SchooI(  r,  who  along  with  his 
wife  is  the  su  >ject  of  this  bill,  is  a 
draftee  who  went  to  CX:s,  received  a 
commission  in  he  Army,  and  received 
orders  to  move  to  California.  His  pos- 
sessions were  tiken  there  by  the  Army 
prior  to  his  assii  lunent  overseas  to  Vlet- 
luun.  This  is  a  yoimg  married  couple. 
They  had  been  very  fortunate  in  the 
wedding  gifts  v<hich  they  received  and 
which  they  had  in  their  possession.  Ac- 
tually the  list  and  Inventory  of  their 
possessions  wer  j  destroyed  in  the  fire. 
and  so  they  hal  to  compile  such  a  list 
by  consulting  t  lose  who  had  given  the 
gifts.  It  seems  io  me  if  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  an  obligation  to 
restore  possessi  )ns  when  they  are  under 
Government  co  itrol.  It  certaUily  extends 
to  the  case  of  tttls  young  married  couple. 
This  bill  was  g^en  a  favorable  report  by 
the  Judiciary  cbmmlttee  and  there  was 
no  objection  ral  sed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  It  is  no  i  opposed  by  the  £)epart- 
ment  of  the  Aimy  who  scrutinized  the 
items  very  care  'ully  and,  in  accordance 
with  a  deprecittlon  procedure,  reduced 
them  to  an  apDroprlate  amount  which 
they  reconunen  led. 

I  certainly  urge  the  passage  of  this 
bill  as  one  whic  i  does  justice  to  a  young 
married  couple. 

Mr.  TALCOT  [".  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SMITH  o  r  New  York.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gei  tleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TALCOT  T.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  c  I  the  committee  or  of  the 
gentleman  in  t  le  well  how  much  insur- 
ance this  coup  e  had.  According  to  the 
report  they  rec<  ived  the  sum  of  $1,239.99 


from  the  U.S. 
ceived   $10,000 


/an  Lines.  Inc.,  and  re- 
from  the  Government. 
They  must  have  had  some  personal  in- 
surance on  the!  *  personal  effects. 

How   much   money   did   they    receive 
from  their  pers(  nal  insurance? 


Mr.  OUDE.  I  would  be  glad  to  speak  to 
that  point.  I  have  a  copy  of  a  deposition 
which  was  made  by  Mrs.  Schooler  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  insurance. 
In  the  course  of  the  time  they  were  mov- 
ing, it  was  suggested  that  additional  in- 
surance may  have  been  preferable  and 
the  question  was  asjced.  "Did  they  have 
proper  coverage?"  They  inquired  of  their 
insurance  company  with  reference  to  the 
matter  but  the  representatives  of  the  in- 
surance company  said  the  goods  were 
covered— but.  they  were  covered  in  their 
residence  but  not  in  a  warehouse.  When 
they  went  to  their  own  Insurance  com- 
pany they  foxmd  they  did  not  have  this 
coverage.  They  did  honestly  believe  they 
had  coverage.  Also,  I  might  say  they  were 
not  aware  that  these  items  would  not  be 
covered  while  in  storage  in  a  warehouse. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  they  did  not  have  any  insurance  on 
their  personal  account.  They  received 
the  sum  of  $1,239.99  from  the  trucking 
company  and  they  received  $10,000  from 
the  Federal  Government,  plus  the  fact 
that  it  is  now  proposed  to  give  them  here 
an  additional  $8,000;  is  that  about  right? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding based  upon  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  that  they 
thought  they  were  covered  personally. 
They  had  asked  the  insurance  company 
if  they  were  and  found  out  later  after 
the  fire  that  they  were  not  covered  in  a 
fire  while  their  goods  were  in  storage 
in  a  warehouse. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  jrleld  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Qxtdz]  state  the  oc- 
cupation of  this  lieutenant  before  he 
went  into  the  Army? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  do  not  recall  his  occupa- 
tion. I  can  say  in  all  honesty  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa.  I  may  have  known  at 
one  time  but  have  since  forgotten. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  yield  to  me  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  think  I  can  supply  that 
information  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross].  He  was  an  insurance  agent. 
Mr.  GUDE.  I  do  not  know  what  type 
insurance  agent  this  gentleman  was,  but 
I  would  say  this — that  any  person  who 
realized  the  extent  of  their  ixwsessions 
certainly  would  have  been  assured  of 
coverage.  I  do  not  think  a  case  can  be 
made  that  Lieutenant  Schooler  was  try- 
ing to  avoid  the  payment  of  a  small 
premium  in  the  hope  that  the  ware- 
house would  not  bum  down. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Yatks)  .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  HallI. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hall)  there 
were — ayes  46,  noes  47. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  127.  nays  203.  not  voting  101, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  337 1 

YEAS— 127 


Abbltt 

Ooodllng 

Pryor 

Abemettay 

Oreen.  Oreg 

PurceU 

Antlrewa,  AU. 

Orlffln 

Randall 

Aabbrook 

Gross 

Reid.  ni. 

Ayrea 

Oubaer 

Reinecke 

Baring 

Hagan 

Riegle 

Battln 

Haley 

Roberta 

Bennett 

Hall 

Rumsfeld 

Bevlll 

HuU 

Ruppe 

Blanton 

Hunt 

St  Germain 

Bolton 

Hutchinson 

Baylor 

Bow 

Ichord 

Schadeberg 

Br»y 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Scherle 

BrlnUey 

Jones,  Mo. 

Scheuer 

Brock 

Jones,  N.C. 

SchneebeU 

Broomfleld 

Kelly 

Scott 

BrotTsnan 

King,  N.T. 

Selden 

Brown,  Mich. 

Kornegay 

Shrlver 

BroyhlU.  N.O. 

Kuykendall 

Skubltz 

Burke.  Fl». 

Kyi 

Smith.  Calif. 

Burleaon 

Lennon 

Snyder 

Carter 

Ltikens 

Springer 

Caaey 

McCulloch 

Stuckey 

Chamberlain 

McOade 

Sullivan 

Clancy 

McDonald. 

Talcott 

Clausen. 

Mich. 

Taylor 

Don  H. 

McBwen 

Teague.  Calif. 

Collier 

McMUlan 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Collins 

Marsh 

Tleman 

Colmer 

Martin 

Tuck 

Cowger 

May 

Waggonner 

Curtis 

MlUer.  Ohio 

Walker 

Davis.  Wis. 

Mink 

Watklns 

Denney 

MlnshaU 

Watson 

Derwlnskl 

Montgomery 

Wiggins 

Devlne 

MorrU.  N.  Mex 

.  WlUlams.  Pa. 

Dorn 

Myers 

WIlKOn, 

Edwards.  AU. 

Nedzl 

Charles  H. 

Bableman 

Nicbols 

Wtnn 

Bvans,  Colo. 

O'Konskl 

Wyatt 

Plynt 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Zlon 

Fountain 

Plmle 

Zwacb 

Fuqua 

PCS 

Osnnanakis 

Price.  Tex. 
NAYS— 203 

• 

Adair 

Dellenback 

Halleck 

Addabbo 

Dent 

Halpem 

Albert 

Dickinson 

Hamilton 

Andrews, 

Dlggs 

Hammer- 

N.  Dak. 

IMe 

schmldt 

Arends 

Dow 

Hanley 

Ashley 

Dowdy 

Hanna 

Asplnall 

Downing 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Barrett 

OiUskl 

Harrison 

Bates 

Duncan 

Harsha 

Belcher 

Dwyer 

Harvey 

Berry 

Bdmondaon 

Hathaway 

Betts 

Edwards.  La. 

Hawkins 

Blester 

EUberg 

"*y"       ™  „ 

Bingham 

Brlenbom 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Blatnlk 

BBCh 

Horton 

Boiling 

Bveren 

Howard 

Brademas 

Farbstctn 

Irwin 

Brooks 

PasceU 

Jacobs 

Brown,  Ohio 

Pelghan 

Jarman 

Broybm.  Va. 

Plndley 

Joelaon 

Burke,  Maai. 

Pino 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Burton,  CalU. 

nood 

Jones.  Ala. 

Bvirton,Utah 

Foley 

Kastenmeler 

Button 

Ford.  Gerald  B.  Kazen 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Praaer 

Kee 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Frellngbuysen    Kleppe 

CahUl 

Prledel 

Kluczynsu 

Carey 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Kyros 

Clark 

Oallagber 

UUrd 

Cleveland 

Oarmatz 

Cohelan 

Oa  things 

Latta 

Corbett 

Qlalzno 

liong.  La. 

Cramer 

Gibbons 

Long,  Md. 

Culver 

OUbert 

McClory 

Cunningham 

Gonzalez 

McCloakey 

Daddarlo 

Gray 

McFaU 

Daniels 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Machen 

Davis.  Oa. 

Orover 

Madden 

Delaney 

Gude 

Mahon 

MalUlard 

Matbias.  Calif. 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

MeskUl 

Mlcbel 

MUls 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Mosber 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcber 

NU 

O'Hara.  ni. 

CHara,  Mlcb. 

O'NelU. : 

Ottlnger 

Paaaman 

Patman 

Patten 

Felly 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 


Poage 

Price,  ni. 

Puclnakl 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Reid.  N.T. 

Retfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Robiaon 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Roger*.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowakl 

Roth 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Sctaweogel 

Shipley 

Bikes 

Smith,  Iowa 


Smith.  NY. 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiger.  WU. 

Stubblefleld 

Taft 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tunney 

Udall 

Van  Decrlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vigorlto 

Waldte 

Wampler 

Whalen 

Wballey 

White 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Yates 

Zablockl 


conviction  thereof  shall  he  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

MOTION    OimtED    BT    MB.    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gross  moves  to  strike  title  XII  from  the 
bill  H.R.  16187,  Including  all  of  lines  17 
through  23  on  page  11,  and  aU  of  Unes  1 
through  10  on  page  12. 


NOT  VOTING— 101 


Adams 

Anderson,  ni. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashmore 
BeU 

Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Braaco 

Brown,  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Bush 
CabeU 
Cederberg 
CteUer 

Clawson,  Del 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Dawaon 
de  la  Oarsa 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Eckbardt 
Edwards.  Calif 
Evina.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Flaher 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gardner 


Gettys 

Griffiths 

Ourney 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hardy 

Hubert 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 

Hosmer 

Hungate 

Jonas 

Karsten 

Karth 

Keith 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kupferman 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Upaoomb 

Uoyd 

McCarthy 

McClure 

Macdonald, 


BfacOregor 
MUler.  Calif. 
Minlah 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morse.  Maaa. 


Morton 

Nelsen 

Olsen 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

PodeU 

Pollock 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reanlck 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Roudebush 

Satterfleld 

Schwelker 

Slak 

Slack 

Smith.  Okla. 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Watts 

Vtrhltener 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

WUlla 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wright 

Wylle 

Young 


So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Messrs.  COHELAN.  RODINO,  and 
SCHWENOEL  changed  their  votes  f  rcan 
•  yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  CASEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Title  xn— (H.R.  6446.  Por  the  reUef  of 
Dlno  J.  Caterlnl.)  By  Mr.  Ashmore. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  Dlno  J.  Caterlnl  the  sum  of 
SI 85 .20  in  full  satisfaction  of  his  claim 
against  the  United  States  for  the  loss  of  cer- 
tain personal  property  by  armed  robbery 
while  en  route  to  Asmara.  Ethiopia,  where 
he  was  serving  as  United  States  Information 
Service  information  officer:  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act 
shaU  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  servlcea 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provision  of  this  Act  shaU  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  mlademeanor  and  upon 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlemam  from 
Iowa  Is  recognized  for  5  mmutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
case  of  one  Dlno  J.  Caterlnl  and  his  wife, 
Mr.  Caterlnl  being  an  employee  of  the 
US  Information  Service  and  stationed 
at  the  time  this  claim  developed  in 
Ethiopia.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Caterini  and 
his  wife  went  on  an  outing  with  some 
Peace  Corps  people  and  some  natives  and 
along  the  way  they  were  held  up  by  some 
highwaymen  and  robbed  of  $185.20. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  gave  the 
Emperor  of  Ethiopia  an  air-conditioned 
yacht,  complete  with  gold  wallpaper,  the 
Ethiopian  Government  cannot  seem  to 
dig  up  $185.20,  so  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  through  this  bill  are  called  on 
to  cough  up.  All  of  us  have  constituents 
who  come  to  Washington  for  an  outing 
or  on  business  and  some  of  them  are 
mugged,  rolled,  or  held  up  and  robbed 
yet  we  have  no  bills  before  the  House 
to  indemnify  these  citizens.  There  is  no 
logic  in  digging  into  the  taxpayers  for 
$185.20  to  indemnify  these  people  who,  I 
say  again,  were  on  an  outing  over  in 
Ethiopia  and  neglect  our  own  people  who 
are  robbed  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Federal  City  of  the  United  States. 

What  kind  of  precedent  are  we  setting 
here?  ,  ^ 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Would 
this  bUl,  if  enacted  into  law.  set  a  prece- 
dent for  (jovemment  employees  who 
happen  to  be  (mi  Government  business 
in  Washington  being  mugged  by  some  of 
these  youths  and  other  marauding  ele- 
ments of  this  society? 

Mr.  GROSS.  These  people  were  on  an 

outing.  I  do  not  know  about 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Well,  I  am 
talking  about  if  they  were  on  official  busi- 
ness, walking  the  streets  of  Washing- 
ton, and  being  mugged. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  about  the  tourists 
who  come  here  for  an  outing  and  get  rob- 
bed? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Well,  they 
have  my  sympathy.  That  is  alll  can  say. 
I  advise  my  constituents  to  stay  away 
from  the  city  of  Washington. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Louisiana.    

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  tlilnk  the  danger 
involved  in  this  particular  instance  is 
that  wc  establish  a  precedent  wherein 
we  say  that  any  Government  employee  at 
home  or  abroad  who  is  assaulted  or  who 
is  robbed  and  who  suffers  any  loss,  either 
going  to  or  from  work  which  is  oflQcial 
and  is  required— this  outing  was  not  re- 
quired—will place  a  liability  upon  the 
Federal  Government  to  replace  theit 
loss. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  think 
the  point  has  been  well  made  that  this 
is  a  terrible  precedent  to  be  setting  in 
this  Government.  I  understand  that  the 
home  of  Mayor  Washington  was  robbed 
this  morning.  I  wonder  if  such  action 
as  is  proposed  to  be  taken  here  would 
make  him  subject  to  filing  a  claim  for 
any  loss? 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  best  thing  we 
can  do  is  to  promptly  knock  this  section 
out  of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man frcMn  Alabama  and  I  ask  that  the 
motion  be  supported. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  motion. 

I  think,  perhaps,  I  can  shed  a  little 
light  upon  this  claim.  This  claim  came  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Claims  as  an  Ex- 
ecutive communication  from  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency.  Mr.  Catarini  wsis  on 
this  day  in  April  1964  on  official  business 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Service  in  Ethio- 
pia. He  was  on  an  official  outing  with  a 
Peace  Corps  representative  and  a  foreign 
national  when  he  was  robbed  of  his  per- 
sonal property  and  money  which  was  de- 
termined by  the  Argency  Claims  Board 
to  be  $185.20. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress, Public  Law  88-558  was  enacted 
which  was  effective  August  31,  1964, 
which  was  after  the  date  of  this  incident 
we  are  talking  about.  This  law  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  Military  Personnel 
and  Civilian  Employees  Claims  Act  of 
1964,  and  it  grants  administrative  au- 
thority to  heads  of  agencies  to  settle  or 
pay  those  claims  arising  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  act  for  losses  of  per- 
sonal property  incident  to  those  em- 
ployees' employment.  So  it  was  that  Mr. 
Catarini  suffered  this  loss  in  Ethiopia 
while  he  was  an  employee  of  the  United 
States  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  his 
official  business,  some  3  months  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  act  which  now 
allows  administrative  settlement  of  his 
claim  with  the  agency. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  gather  that  we  will  have 
a  rollcall  vote  on  this  claim  of  $185.20.  Is 
that  the  essence  of  it? 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Printing,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  it  will  cost  more  to  print  the  rollcall 
than  it  will  to  go  ahead  and  pay  the 
$185. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  definition  for  "an  official  outing"? 
I  believe  those  were  the  words  the  gen- 
tleman used.  What  is  an  official  outing? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  would 
state  to  the  gentleman  that  the  execu- 
tive agency  here,  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  stated  to  us  in  the  Congress 
that  Mr.  Catarini  was  engaged  in  being 
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at  an  official  outiig  with  a  member  of 
the  Peace  Ctorps,  md  foreign  naUonals. 
Mr  OROS8.  I  appreciate  that,  but 
what  to  an  offlclal  outing?  How  would 
the  gentleman  de»  iribe  it?  What  do  they 
-      "    mting? 

,^,   ^„ „J    New   York.  I  would 

state  to  the  gentl  man  that  we  did  not 
go  behind  the  sta  »ment  of  the  Agency 
that  he  was  engajed  in  an  official  out- 
ing and  on  the  b  islness  of  the  Agency. 
EDWAROIt  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
[entleman  yield? 
New  York.  I  yield  to 


Mr. 

Speaktr.  will  the 
Mr.  SMITH  of 


the  gentlemaui  f  roi  i  Alabama, 


Mr.  EDWARDS 
the  definition  of  " 
ment"?  I  wonder 
tell  me  that. 

Mr.  SMITH  of 
will  have  to  leave 
man  to  say  what 


.  of  Alabama.  What  is 

iicident  to  hla  employ- 

f  the  gentleman  could 


New  York.  I  believe  I 
that  up  to  the  gentle- 
he  might  believe  it  to 


stated  that  that 
occurred  incident 


passed,  that  this 
covered.  I  am  nol 


The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 


Title  Xni— (1 
Robert   M. 
Aahmore. 


to   Robert  M 
$971.30    m    full 
against  the  United 


be.  The  Agency  hi  is  stated  to  us  that  he 
wfts  engaged  In  lis  employment  when 
h«  suflteTed  this  Ic  IS  by  armed  robbers. 

Mr.   EDWARDfi  of  Alabama.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yl(  Id  fiu^er.  the  gentle- 
man referred  to  t  le  most  recent  act,  and 
(ct  covered  losses  that 

^  to  one's  employment, 

that  was,  as  I  understood,  the  purpose 
of  the  act,  and  I «  onder  if  the  gentleman 
said  that  had  t  lis  event  occurred  3 
months  later,  af  er  the  act  had  been 


yield  back  the  balance 


man  would  have  been 

^„. sure  I  understand  the 

definition  that  w  >uld  have  covered  him. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mew  York.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  will  tapve  to  read  the  act  to 
find  that  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER ,  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  ty  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  question  vi  as  taken ;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  69,  no  js  27. 

So  the  motion  \  as  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER . 


The  Clerk  will  read. 


^Il.  6446.  For  the  relief  of 
3Ultey,    Junior.)    By    Mr. 


That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la  author- 
ized and  directed  »  pay,  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  net  otherwise  appropriated. 
-  ■  ■  "  OU  cey.  Junior,  the  sum  of 
BitlBfactlon    of   his   claim 

_^ States  for  loss  of  personal 

property  through  theft  while  he  was  per- 
forming certain  of  Iclal  duties  at  the  Ankara 
Blnstlonal  Center,  Ankara,  Turkey:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  tt  e  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  shall  be  »ald  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  age  it  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  viola  Jng  the  provision  of  this 
Act  shall  be  de<  med  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upo;  i  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  In  any  s\  m  not  exceeding  91,000. 

MOTION    OrrmRKD    BT    MS.    MOBS 

Mr.  GROSS.  |Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 


The  Clerk  rea( 
ICr.  Oaoss  mov 


as  follows 

_. .. ^  to  strike  title  XHI  from 

the  bUl  H.R.  1618',  Including  all  of  lines  11 
through  24  on  pa^  13,  and  all  of  lines  1  and 
a  on  page  13. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
here  another  employee  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  Robert  M.  GUkey,  Jr.. 
who  was  in  Ankara,  Turkey,  in  1963.  It 
seems  that  his  wife  was  late  to  getttog  to 
a  social  event  of  some  ktod  at  the  Btaa- 
tlonal  Center  to  Ankara. 

She  left  a  suitcase  in  their  automobue, 
the  car  betog  locked  on  the  street.  The 
suitcase  allegedly  contotoed  valuables  to 
the  tot«a  of  $971.30.  The  car  was  broken 
toto.  the  suitcase  removed  and  the  con- 
tents apparently  never  recovered. 

Not  so  long  ago  a  constituent  from 
Iowa  left  a  station  wagon  on  the  street 
to  Washington.  It  contatoed  most  of  the 
family  clothing  and  suitcases.  The  car 
was  broken  toto  and  stripped  of  every- 
thing of  value.  I  am  sure  that  has  hap- 
pened to  Other  Members  whose  constitu- 
ents have  come  here.  But  they  do  not 
come  crytog  to  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress for  todemniflcation.  They  think 
this  is  their  responsibility,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  the  GUkeys  expected  when 
they  left  a  suitcase  with  $971  worth  of 
stufT  to  it  to  a  car  parked  on  a  street 
to  Turkey.  Evidently,  they  did  not  even 
bother  to  lock  it  up  to  the  trunk  of  their 
car.  . 

Mr  Speaker,  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
precedtog  title  to  the  bill,  this  title  ought 
to  be  stricken  and  to  that  end  I  ask  that 
the  motion  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  was  just  toter- 
ested  to  comparing  what  you  said,  think- 
tog  of  what  happened  to  my  secretary, 
who  is  a  Government  employee.  She,  too. 
had  her  car  parked  to  Washington.  It 
was  broken  into.  I  would  thtok,  certatoly. 
on  the  basis  of  the  claim  put  forth  here, 
that  if  these  people  are  entitled  to  in- 
demnity as  Federal  employees,  when  they 
are  parktog  to  a  hazardous  position,  then 
m.v  secretary  who  parked  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  certainly  parked  her  car  in  just  as 
hazardous  position  and  even  more  so  and 
she  would  certainly  be  entitled  to  make  a 
claim  and  I  will  file  one  if  this  is  passed. 
Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 
Mr.  HALEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 

yieldtog. 

I  just  thtok  if  we  are  gotog  to  pay 
claims  of  this  kind.  I  just  wonder  where 
we  are  finally  gotog  to  wtod  up.  because 
probably  some  of  our  striped  pants  boys 
attend  some  of  the  functions  around 
here  and  they  are  losing  thtogs  as  people 
do  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  once 
to  a  while.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  started 
on  this  ktod  of  trend,  we  are  going  to  be 
faced  with  millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  losses  with  people  saying 
they  were  on  official  bustoess. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  we  should  ad- 
dress the  question  of  where  we  are  gotog 
to  end  up  to  the  genial  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  whom  I  see  on  the 
floor  and  who.  I  think,  could  tell  you  that 
if  this  sort  of  thtog  is  persisted  to  and 
develops  to  the  extent  that  it  involves 
millions  of  dollars,  he  would  probably 
have  to  come  to  with  another  tax 
tocrease. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  opposition  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  case  is  very  much 
similar  to  the  one  that  has  just  been 
turned  down  by  the  House.  I  would  say 
it  came  likewise  to  the  Congress  as  an 
offlclal  executive  communication  frwn 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  which  has 
said,  to  effect,  to  us  that  these  people, 
these  employees  of  the  United  States, 
these  employees  of  ours,  have  lost  per- 
sonal property  while  they  were  engaged 
to  their  official  duties.  Therefore,  the 
Agency  has  recommended  to  us,  to  the 
people  of  the  United  Stotes,  that  we  take 
care  of  these  people  who  are  worktog  for 
us  and  who  are  subjected  to  lostog  prop- 
erty under  hard  circumstances  and  while 
engaged  to  their  offlclal  duties. 

A8  I  pointed  out  with  respect  to  the 
other  bill,  there  is  now,  as  of  August  31, 
1964.  the  MUitory  Personnel  and  Civil- 
ian Claims  Act  under  which  these  claims 
for  personal  property  lost  while  engaged 
in  official  employment  may  be  settled  ad- 
ministratively without  the  need  to  come 
to  the  Congress. 

But  to  this  case,  I  would  say  that  Mr. 
GUkey  was  assigned  to  the  USIA  service 
post  in  Ankara.  Turkey,  serving  there  as 
Cultural  Affairs  Officer  and  Director  of 
the  Blnational  Center. 

In  March  of  1963,  he  and  his  wife  were 
hosts   at  an  offlclal  reception  at  the 

Center.  ,     ^ 

Mrs  GUkey  was  due  to  arrive  to  An- 
kara on  the  day  of  the  reception  but  her 
airplane  was  delayed  due  to  bad  weather. 
Her  plane  arrived  late,  about  9  o'clock 
to  the  evening.  Stoce  Mr.  Gilkey  had  to 
attend  the  reception,  another  individual 
met  Mrs.  GiUtey  at  the  airport  and  drove 
her  directly  to  the  Btoatlonal  Center  and 
she  arrived  about  10  o'clock  and  imme- 
diately assumed  her  duties  as  the  hostess 
of  the  event.  Her  suitcase  had  been  left 
in  the  locked  car  to  which  she  arrived 
at  the  reception  and  later,  about  11 
o'clock,  Mr.  GUkey  transferred  the  suit- 
case to  his  own  car  which  then  was 
parked  directly  beneath  the  street  light 
directly  to  front  of  the  buUdlng.  Mr. 
Gilkey  locked  the  car  and  returned  to  his 
duties  at  the  reception.  The  car  was  then 
broken  toto  and  the  suitcase  stolen.  The 
theft  was  promptly  reported  to  the  police 
but  the  suitcase  and  its  contents  were 
never  recovered. 

Mr.  Gilkey  submitted  a  claim  to  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  in  accordance 
with  that  Agency's  regulations  and  the 
claim  was  considered  by  the  Agency 
Claims  Board.  After  a  careful  review  of 
the  claim,  the  Board  approved  it  to  the 
amount  of  $971.30,  based  on  the  stand- 
ards of  depreciation  utilized  by  the  miU- 
tary  services.  The  Board  recommended 
that  the  claim  be  submitted  to  Congress 
for  its  consideration. 

As  I  have  said,  stoce  August  31,  1964, 
these  claims  can  now  be  settled  adminis- 
traiively,  but  these  two  could  not  be.  It 
does  seem  to  me  that  these  employees  of 
the  United  States  lost  their  personal 
property  durtog  times  when  they  were 
offlciaUy  engaged  to  their  official  duties 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  the  part  of  this 
country  and  this  Congress  to  make  it 
good  to  them. 
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Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  If  the  gentleman's 
last  statement  is  true  with  respect  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  losing  prop- 
erty while  engaged  to  official  duties, 
would  it  not  equally  be  so  that  if  the  em- 
ployee suffered  some  loss  durUig  the  day- 
time at  home  or  around  the  premises  of 
the  home  of  personal  property  whUe  the 
employee  was  away  at  work,  would  he  be- 
lieve that  the  Federal  Government  was 
Uable  for  that  loss? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  This  is  now 
covered  under  the  act  which  covers  the 
loss  of  personal  property  tocident  to  em- 
ployment, and  it  would  be  up  to  the 
agency  or  the  admtolstrative  board  to 
say  whether  this  was  incident  to  the  em- 
ployment or  not.  In  the  case  we  have  be- 
fore us  it  seems  clear  that  the  loss  was 
tocident  to  the  employment  because  they 
were  engaged  as  offlclal  hosts  as  part  of 
their  duties. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Yes;  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Could  the  gentleman 
teU  me  what  would  be  the  difference  in 
prtoclple  if  I  sent  my  secretary  down- 
town on  an  errand  for  me  during  busi- 
ness hours,  and  she  locked  her  car;  it  was 
broken  into  and  whatever  valuables  she 
had  were  stolen:  Do  you  think  under  the 
same  principle  that  she  would  be  en- 
titled to  be  compensated  by  the  Federal 
Government  because  the  car  was  broken 
toto  to  Washington.  D.C.? 

Mr.  SBilTH  of  New  York.  I  can  think. 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr  Dickinson],  of  some  circumstances 
where  she  might  be  entitled  to  compen- 
sation: for  InsUnce.  If  she  had  no  chance 
to  take  care  of  her  property  properly  be- 
fore she  had  to  go  downtown.  Whether 
she  could  come  under  this  administrative 
act.  the  MUitary  Personnel  and  CiviUan 
Employees  Claims  Act,  I  would  not  know. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  ^  „  _  _ 
Mr  SMITH  of  New  York.  Yes,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding.  I  know  that  being  the  dis- 
tinguished barrister  that  he  is,  he  would 
not  want  to  establish  a  legislative  record 
to  relation  to  the  Military  Personnel  and 
Civilian  Employees  Act  of  1964,  known  as 
PubUc  Law  88-558,  that  provides  that 
any  administrator  can  settle  claims  ol 
employees  under  his  admtolstrative  au- 
thority as  long  as  the  loss  occurs  incident 
to  their  employment.  Both  the  legislative 
record  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  that 
act  and.  todeed.  the  law  and  implemert- 
ing  regulations  establish  that  it  must  be 
under  such  conditions  as  transit  and 
storage  or  an  act  of  God,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera,  and  only  in  such  cases  can  they 
themselves  settle  It  up  to  the  limit  of 
$10,000.  Is  that  not  correct,  and  does  not 
the  gentleman  want  to  leave  that  im- 
pression, rather  than  that  Just  out  of 
hand  any  director  of  any  agency  could 
setUe  any  claim? 


The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen 
tleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by    the    gentieman    from    Iowa     [Mr. 

Gross]  .  ^         j. ., 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  70,  noes  32. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TlUe    XIV— (H.R.    7210.    For    the    relief 
of  the  Rochester  Iron  and  Metal  Com- 
pany.) By  Mr.  Horton. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  U  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated,  to   the   Rochester   Iron   and   Metal 
Company,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  the  sum 
of  *117  913.20  in  full  settlement  of  Its  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  amounts  paid  to 
the  Government  for  1,940  tons  of  steel  never 
received  by  the  company  due  to  a  shortage 
in  the  amount  estimated  by  the  Government 
to  be  included  In  a  quantity  of  steel  at  the 
Philadelphia  Ordnance  District.  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,   purchased   by   the   Rochester 
Iron  and  Metal  Company  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of   Contract  Numbered   DA-(S)- 
36-034-ORD-l.  This  claim  was  the  subject 
of  the  congressional  reference  case.  Rochester 
Iron  and  Metal  Company  against  the  United 
States,  Congress  1-69.  decided  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  on  December  11.  1964. 
No   part  of   the   amount  appropriated   In 
this  Act  in  excess  of  20  per  centtmfi  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  deUvered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the   contrary   notwlthstendlng.   Any   person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

MOTION  ofmaro  bt  mb.  talcott 
Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 
Mr.  Talcott  moves  to  strike  aU  of  title  XIV, 
including  aU  of  lines  1  through  4  on  page  14. 

Mr  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate that  the  time  is  getting  late,  and 
we  have  had  some  small  biUs  and  some 
large  bills,  but  right  now  this  is  a  very 
large  biU  to  amount  of  money,  and  a 
very  large  biU  to  principle.  Perhaps  the 
rest  of  the  Private  Calendar  may  be  put 
over  so  that  we  might  consider  this  blU 
adequately. 

This  biU  would  provide  for  pasrment 
to  Rochester  Iron  &  Metal  Co.  a  sum  of 
$117  913.20  in  full  settlement  of  its  claiias 
against  the  United  States  for  money  paid 
imder  contract,  a  contract  dated  June 
5.  1953.  ^    ,„„ 

During  February  and  March  1952. 
seven  ships  brought  from  Europe  a  large 
quantity  of  lend-lease  steel  and  returned 
it  to  PhUadelphia.  This  was  removed 
from  the  ship  through  railroad  cars  and 
when  placed  to  storage  it  was  consider- 
ably mixed  up.  There  were  three  lots 
consisting  of  mixed  steel.  In  early  1953 
the  Federal  Government  decided  it  was 
not  usable  for  steel  to  the  Korean  war 
and  decided  to  seU  it.  They  tried  to  sort 
it  and  identify  it,  but  it  was  almost  im- 
possible, so  they  decided  to  seU  it  by 
specific  tavitaUon  to  bid.  The  record 
shows  the  invitation  for  bids  was  dated 
April  27.  1953.  The  Government  offered 


for  sale  steel  in  three  lots.  The  invita- 
tion expressly  steted  that  the  property 
was  offered  for  sale  on  an  "as  is,  where 
is"  basis  without  recourse  against  the 
Government  and  it  was  advertised  in  ap- 
proximately 95  psyjers  throughout  the 
area.  The  tovttatlon  also  provided  that 
no  representation,  guarantee,  or  war- 
ranty, express  or  implied,  was  made  by 
the  Government  as  to  quantity  and  con- 
dition or  kind  of  property  offered  for 
sale.  The  invitation  gave  purchasers  the 
right  to  adjustment  based  on  the  weight 
of  steel  provided  the  claim  was  made  on 
or  before  August  17,  1953,  and  by  actual 
presentation  of  weight  certificates. 

Then,  on  June  5, 1953,  the  Government 
accepted  the  bid  of  Rochester  Iron  b 
Metal  Co..  as  to  lots  1  and  3.  They  ac- 
cepted, they  won  the  bid  with  the  highest 
offer,  and  the  steel  became  theirs.  Later 
they  discovered  what  they  considered  to 
be  a  shortage,  and  this  was  a  shortage 
computed  to  be  worth  $117,913.20,  ac- 
cording to  the  bid  price.  A  claim  for  this 
was  rejected  by  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  because  it  was  sold 
"as  is"  and  the  Government  had  fuUy 
complied  with  all  of  the  terms  of  the 
contract. 

The  case  was  taken  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  and  was  rejected  on  December  11. 
1964,  by  the  Court  of  Claims.  There  sim- 
ply was  not  a  legal  basis  for  this  claim. 
The  Government  had  complied  to  all  re- 
spects. The  company,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
knowingly  declined  to  proceed  further 
under  the  contract  because  the  price 
•fUl  out"  and  the  market  declined.  They 
decided  they  did  not  want  to  make  a 
claim  at  the  time  for  economic,  personal 
economic  reasons. 

Everybody  who  has  heard  the  claim  ex- 
cept the  committee  here  has  agreed  that 
the  company  is  not  entitled  to  any  pay- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsto.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle-  ,, 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsto.  As  I  under- 
stand this,  the  Congress  sent  the  case 
to  the  Court  of  Claims  as  a  reference  case 
to  make  a  determtoation.  and  the  court 
came  back  with  a  decision  they  were  not 
entitled  either  in  equity  or  in  law  to  the 
relief  they  sought.  There  would  be  no 
point  in  referring  it  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  if  now  we  were  to  say,  '"We  do  not 
care  what  the  court  said." 

Mr  TALCOTT.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  That  is  the-situation  to 
a  nutshell.  The  contract  is  clear  and  fair. 
It  has  been  reviewed  and  reviewed.  The 
courts  have  rejected  the  claim.  The  85th 
and  86th  Congresses  considered  it  and 
rejected  it. 

I  believe  we  should  conttoue  to  reject 
it  on  the  basis  of  law  and  equity. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  motion,  and  I 

yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

[Mr.  HoRTONl. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentieman 

for  yielding. 

Many  of  the  facts  are  as  stated  by  the 
gentleman  from  California,  but  there  is 
some  toformation  which  I  believe  shoiUd 
be  passed  along  for  the  edification  of  the 
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Members  of  the  House  before  they  yote 
on  this  bUl. 

It  Is  true  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
money  involved,  almost  $118,000.  This 
represents  1,940  tons  of  steel  which  the 
Rochester  Iron  I  Metal  Co.  paid  for  but 
did  not  recelTe. 

This  was  lend-  lease  steel  sent  back  to 
the  United  State  i  and  ultimately  put  up 
for  bid.  When  it  i^as  taken  off  the  ship  it 
was  not  stored  a  scordlng  to  the  size  and 
atMpe  of  the  stee  .  It  was  stored  in  mixed 
lots. 

They  had  som »  27  stacks  of  this  par- 
ticular steel  in  wl  lat  they  call  squares  and 
rounds.  Each  sqi  are  and  round  was  any- 
where from  9  f(et  to  20  feet  long  and 
about  3  to  4  in<he8  a  round  or  sqtiare, 
weighing  about :  ton  each. 

The  Oovemmc  at  estimate  was  about  20 
percent  off.  One  >f  the  concurring  Judges 
in  his  opinion  laid  that  a  20-percent 
shortage  in  the  weight  of  the  steel  sold 
to  the  plaintiff  hardly  makes  the  Oov- 
emment's  estimated  weight  approxi- 
mate: "- 

A  bill  was  inti  oduced  by  my  predeces- 
sor in  Congress.  Mr.  Keating,  later  Sena- 
tor Keating.  It  i  raa  referred  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  Cour ;  of  Claims  for  decision. 

This  was  net  a  clear-cut  decision. 
There  were  five  Judges  on  the^  Court  of 
Claims.  Two  Ju<3  ges  concurred  In  the  ma- 
jority opinion.  <  toe  concurred  in  the  de- 
cision, but  took  exception  to  the  reason- 
ing of  the  opinl  )n.  and  two  other  Judges 
dissented.  So  th  ire  was  quite  a  difference 
in  the  opinions  of  the  five  Court  of 
Claims  Judges. 

The  bill  was  tl  ten  sent  back.  I  presented 
this  bill  in  the  8  >th  Congress.  There  were 
hearings  held  b  r  the  committee.  The  bill 
was  reported  >ut.  We  did  not  have 
enough  time  in  he  89th  Congress  to  have 
the  bill  considered  by  the  House.  This 
year  again  the  e  was  a  hearing  by  the 
oconmittee. 

In  addition  o  that,  my  constituents 
came  down  anc  talked  with  representa- 
tives from  the  J  xdlclary  Committee.  They 
also  spent  man  r  hours  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Sfork  [Iklr.  Tenzxb]  talk- 
ing about  this  p  uticular  problem. 

There  Is  no  <  uestion  Uiat  my  consti- 
tuents did  not  I  et  1,940  tons  of  steel. 

TENZEB    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 


Mr 

gentleman  yield^ 
Mr.  HORTOir 


the  gentleman  f  :om  New  York. 


Mr.  TENZER 
of  Uie  Court  of 
AccorcUngly.  It 


I  read  from  the  decision 
Claims  Commissioner: 
Is  found  that  plamttff — 


Rochester  Ire  n  <i  Metal  Co.— 
paid  defendant— 


The  United 

at  »  purcbaa* 
the  sum  of  SI  17 
which  was  not 


The  opponert 
here  that  there 
it  at  the  time 
it  was  not  possible 

Mr.  HORTOl  f 
It  was  Imposib^e 
was  scattered 
severed  acres, 
it  untU  sold, 
price  on  steel 
to  do  anything 


I  am  glad  to  yield  to 


iltotes— 

p-tce  rat*  of  #0078  p«r  ton. 
,!  )13  JO  for  1.940  tons  of  steel 
d  lUvered  to  plaintiff. 


of  the  measure  recited 

was  a  right  of  weighing 

was  taken  out,  because 

to  weigh  it  before. 

I  want  to  mention  that. 

to  weigh  this  steel.  It 

all  over  the  yard,  over 

was  impossible  to  weigh 

bottom  fell  out  of  the 

constituent  was  unable 

with  the  steel  in  question 


t 


out 
I, 

Tie 
lly 


until  1955  or  1956.  Thus,  it  was  at  least 
2  years  before  they  could  weigh  this  steel 
out. 

Someone  made  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  company  was  supposed  to  notify 
the  Oovemment  if  the  weight  was  not 
accurate.  They  purchased  the  steel,  in 
June  of  1953.  and  were  given  only  a 
month  and  a  half  until  August  17,  1963. 
to  make  any  revision  in  the  Govern- 
ment's estimated  weight. 

My  constituent  did  write  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  asked  for  an  ex- 
tension because  they  could  not  weigh 
the  steel.  They  had  no  way  to  weigh  It 
until  they  actually  took  it  out  as  it  was 
sold.  The  extension  was  refused.  This  was 
one  of  the  points  in  contention  at  the 
hearing.  It  seems  to  me  equitable  that 
this  constituent  who  paid  for  steel  should 
be  reimbursed  for  the  steel  it  did  not 

receive 

Another  very  important  point.  Tills 
matter  has  gone  to  the  court.  They  spent 
a  lot  of  time  on  it.  It  was  a  divided  court 
when  the  decision  was  rendered. 

All  my  constituents  asked  for  is  the 
amoupt  of  money  they  paid  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  without  interest.  $118-, 
000,  representing  the  shortage  of  steel 
which  they  did  not  receive. 

Mr.  TENZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Did  you  not  testify  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  Committee  on  this 
case  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S.  Government  which  received  $117,- 
000  for  steel  which  it  failed  to  deUver 
to  your  constituent? 
Mr.  HORTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Does  the 
gentleman  say  that  the  contract  did  pro- 
vide for  an  adjustment  if  the  Federal 
Government  were  notified  by  a  certain 
date? 
Mr.  HORTON.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  And  the 
claimant  here  did  write  the  Government 
and  ask  for  an  extension  of  time  because 
of  the  great  amount  of  steel,  1.800  tons 
or  more,  to  be  weighed  and  the  Govern- 
ment refused  to  grant  such  an  exten- 
sion? 

Mr.  HORTON.  That  is  right.  There 
was  no  reason  to  go  further,  since  the 
Government  refused  to  give  them  an  ex- 
tension of  time.  There  was  nothing  they 
could  do  about  it.  - 

The  bottom  fell  out  of  the  steel  mar- 
ket, and  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
go  out  and  sell  it.  To  pick  it  up  and 
weigh  It  some  place  else  was  prohibitive. 
It  was  only  possible  to  weigh  it  when  it 
was  sold. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Talcott]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Talcott) 
there  were — ayes  65,  noes  33. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  the  vote  on  the  grounds  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 

roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  224,  nays  100.  not  voting  107, 
as  follows: 

[RoUNo.  338) 
TKA8— 334 
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AbblU 
Abematby 


Ford.  OcnJdB.  Murphy,  M.T 


AddAbbo 

Anderaon,m. 

Andrews,  Ala- 

Arends 

Aibbrook 

Adiley 

Ayrw 

BarUic 

BatM 

BattU 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Betta 

BevUl 

Blester 

Blanton 

Boegs 

Bolton 

BOW 

BrademM 

Bny 
Brlnkley 
Brock 

Brown,  Mien. 
Brown,  onio 
BroyblU.  N.C. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Byrnes,  Wl». 
Cexey 
Carter 
Ceaey 
CHamberlaln 

Clancy 
Claueen. 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Conelan 
Corner 
Collins 
Colmer 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunnlngbam 

CurtU 

DanleU 

DavU,Oa. 

Davis.  WU. 

delaOarsa 

Delaney 

DeUenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwlnakl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dom 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Bdmondaon 

Bdwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  lA. 

Brlenbom 

Esbleman 

Everett 

pindley 

Flood 

Plynt 

Foley 


Albert 
Andrews. 
N.Dak. 
AsplnaU 
Barrett 
Berry 
Blngbam 
Blatnlk 
BoUlng 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
BroyhlU.  Va. 


Fountain 
Puqua 
Oallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Oathlngs 
Gibbons 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
GrllBn 
Gross 
Grover 
Hagan 
Haley 
HaU 
Balpem 
HamUton 
Hanuner- 
scbnUdt 
Hanna 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Hathaway 
Hecbler,  W.  Va. 
Howard 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jscoba 
Jaiman 

Joelson  

Johnson,  CalU.  Slkes 

Johnson,  Pa.      Skublts 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Kartb 

Kaatenmeler 

Kazen 


Myers 

Nedd 

NlctaoU 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Paasnian 

PeUy 

Plekle 

Pike 

PoS 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Purcell 

QiUe 

QuiUen 

RaUsback 

BandaU 

Reld,m. 

Relnecke 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Rousb 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scbneebell 

Scott 

Selden 


KeUy 

King,  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Komegay 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

LatU 

Upscomb 

Long.  Md. 

Lukens 

McCulloch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMillan 
Machen 
Mabon 
Mallllard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Matblas,  CalU. 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Michel 
MUler.  Ohio 
Btuis 
Mink 
Mlze 

Montgomery 
Moirls,  N.  Mez. 


Snyder 

Springer 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Arts. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Cam. 

Teague,Tex. 

■niompaon,  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

Tuck 

Tunney 

UdaU 

VanDeerlln 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

WhaUey 

Whltten 

WlUlams,  Pa. 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
woia 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
.  Zlon 
Zwaeh 
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Burton,  CalU. 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

CahlU 

Cederberg 

Clark 

Conable 

Corbett 

Daddarlo 

Dtggs 

Dow 

Dowdy 


Duncan 

BUberg 

Escb 

Evans,  Colo. 

Parbeteln 

Paacell 

Felgtaan 

Pino 

Praser 

Preltnghuysen 

Prledel 

Pulton,  Pa. 


OUbert 

Oonaalez 

Oude 

BaUeck 

Banley 

Harvey 

Hays 

Horton 

Irwin 

Kee 

Klucsynskl 

Langen 

McClory 

McCloekey 

McDade 

McXwen 

McFaU 

Madden 

Matblas,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

Meaklll 

Morgan 


Mosber 

Murphy,  m. 

Natcber 

Mix 

0'Hara,m. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Perkins 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Price,  m. 

Puclnakl 

Held,  N.Y. 

ReUel 

Reuse 

Rbodes,Pa. 

Rlegle 

Robleon 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 


Rooney,  Pa. 

RoctenkowaU 

Roth 

Roybat 

Ryan 

Sandman 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Sbipley 

Sbrlver 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

smith,  N.Y. 

Tenser 

Tbompeon,  N.J. 

Vlgorito 

Wbalen 

Wblte 

Wyman 

Zablockl 
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Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Astankore 
BeU 

Blacktmm 
Bdand 
Braaoo 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  CalU. 
Buchanan 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
CabeU 
CeUer 

Clawson.  Del 
Conte 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Dawson 
DlngeU 

Donohue 

Bckbardt 

Edwards,  CalU 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 

FaUon 

Fisher 

Ford, 
William  D. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Gardner 

Oarmatz 

Gettys 

Glaimo 

GrUBths 

Gubaer 


Gurney 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hawkins 
Hebert 

Heckler,  B<ass. 
Helstoekl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
HoUfield 
Hosmer 
Hungate 
Jonas 
Karsten 
Keith 
King.  CalU. 
Klrwan 
Kupferman 
lAndrum 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Uoyd 
Long,  La. 
.  McCarthy 
McCl\ire 
Macdonald, 


MacGregor 

MUler,  CalU. 

Mlnlah 

Mlnsball 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 


Nelsen 

Olsen 

Patman 

Pepper 

PettU 

PtaUbln 

PodeU 

PoUock 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Roudebush 

Satterfleld 

Schwelker 

Slsk 

Smith,  CalU. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stratton 

xniman 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

WaUs 

Wbltener 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

WllUs 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wrl^t 

Wylle 

Young 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  RODINO,  Mr.  NEDZI,  and  Mr, 
QUIE  changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 

"yea." 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey 
changed  his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aimounced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 


Title  XV— (HJl.  8091.  For  the  reUef  of 
Charles  Waverly  Watson,  Junior.)   By 
Mr.  Downing. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby 
authorised  and  directed  to  pay  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, the  sum  of  $15,000  to  Charles 
Waverly  Watson,  Jimlor,  at  Hampton.  Vir- 
ginia,   in    full    setUement    of    his    claims 
against  the  United   States  bmmaa  upon  the 
injuries  he  suffered  on  April  13,  1968,  In  the 
explosion  o«  an  aerial  bomb  on  Plumbtree 
Island,  York  County.  VU-glnU,  and  the  re- 
sulting permanent  dlsablUtles  and  medical 
expenses  attributable  to  that  explosion.  This 
claim  Is  not  cognlxable  under  the  tort  claims 
provisions  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  because  It  is  subject  to  the  exception 
contained  In  subeectlon  (a)  of  section  2680 
of  that  title  relating  to  dlscretl<mary  func- 
tions of  the  Government:  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  the  amotint  appropriated  m  thU  Act 
m  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  deUvered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 


or  attorney  <m  account  of  services  rendered 
m  connection  with  thU  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  vloUUng 
the  prwlslons  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shaU  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

MOTION    onXBXn   BY    MK.    HALL 

Mr.    HALL.    Mr.    Speaker,    I  offer    a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Hmx  moves  to  strike  out  title  XV, 
which  begins  on  line  6.  page  14,  and  ends  on 
Une  4  of  page  16. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  unhappy  amend- 
ments of  all  the  omnibus  bill,  made 
palatable  only  because  first,  It  is  the  last 
one  of  the  list  and,  second,  because  there 
is  a  matter  of  principle  and  precedent 
involved.  „  ,  . 

This  title  of  the  omnibus  bill,  formerly 
HR.  8091,  is  famiUar  to  the  House.  It 
would  pay  the  claimant,  one  Charles 
Waverly  Watson,  Jr.,  about  $15,000  in 
settlement  of  claims  against  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  injuries  that  he 
suffered  in  April  of  1958  as  a  result  of 
kicking  an  aerial  practice  bomb  while 
he  and  two  companions  were  visiting  a 
forbidden  marshy  peninsula  set  aside  as 
a  miUtary  reservation  for  aerial  gunnery 
and  bombing  practice,  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  in  order  to  gather 
machinegun  bullets. 

Having  landed  by  their  boat  or  canoe, 
they  assumed,  since  it  was  Sxmday,  that 
in  spite  of  signs  posted  on  the  wharf 
adjacent  to  the  island  entitled  "Warn- 
ing—Danger Area— Bombing  Range— No 
Trespassing— U.S.    Government     Prop- 
erty," that  there  was  no  danger  on  that 
day  They  landed  and  walked  down  the 
beach  of  the  island  and  passed  another 
warning  sign  which,  as  nearly  as  could 
be  determined,  was  similar  to  the  ttrst. 
They    proceeded   inland   and   observed 
bombs  scattered  about  the  grounds.  One 
of  the  boys,  named  Sorokin.  states,  "they 
started  messing  with  the  bombs."  On 
their  return  to  their  boat  young  Hast- 
ings' foot  accidentolly  kicked  the  fin  of 
a  practice  bomb  which  was  rusted  out 
on  one  side.  It  had  not  exploded  on  im- 
pact, but,  paradoxically  enough,  it  ex- 
ploded and  requhred  only  this  motion  to 
set  it  off.  Young  Watson  received  the 
full  effect  of  the  blast. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  know  we  all  regret  tnis. 
Having  repaired  many  such  injuries  and 
amputated  many  such  legs  as  the  left 
one  which  he  lost,  I  am  fiUed  with  com- 
passion about  it.  He  was  mangled;  he 
was  temporarily  blinded;  and  he  was  mi- 
raculously rescued.  The  amputation  was 
a  midthigh  amputation.  Young  Watson 
did  receive  $10,000  from  an  insurance 
company  representing  a  settlement  of  his 
claim  against  young  Hastings  who  was 
the  one  who  had  inadvertentiy  Jarred  the 

bomb.  4 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report 
on  page  2  erroneously  indicates  Robert 
Hastings  received  the  full  force  of  the 
blast.  It  was  not.  It  was  Watson. 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
states  if  the  administrative  claim  had 
been  filed  witWn  the  2-year  statutory 
period,  it  would  have  been  copilzable 
under  the  Military  Claims  Act  but  that 


favorable  consideration  would  not  have 
been  given  even  under  that  event,  as  the 
facts  clearly  establish  the  case  of  the 
claimant's  contributory  negllgen<«.  "The 
claim,  of  course.  Is  now  barred  by  tne 
statute  of  limitations.  .,    ,^       »,„, 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  has 
been  opposed  to  this  every  time  it  has 
been  submitted.  There  was  no  objection 
to  consideration  on  the  part  of  «>mf  of 
the  other  departments.  It  was  submitted 
in  the  87th  Congress  and  passed  over  by 
the  House,  with  no  action  in  the  Senate. 
It  was  passed  over  without  prejudice  in 
the  88th  Congress.  It  has  been  passed 
over  throughout  the  89th,  and  was  finally 
objected  to  in  this  Congress  simply  with- 
out prejudice  in  order  to  get  it  off  the 
calendar.  It  has  been  previously  acted  on. 
There  is  a  dangerous  question  of  estao- 
lishing  precedent.  There  is  a  matter  ol 
principle  involved.  I  know  that  the  same 
thing  has  happened  on  the  bomb  range 
in  many  other  areas.  The  least  that  the 
Government  can  do  in  such  a  situation  is 
to  post  adequate  warning  signs,  which  no 
one  has  gainsayed  in  tills  case,  and  given 
the  best  possible  attention  at  the  time  to 
the  hope  that  people  who  are  in  such  an 
area  can  and  will  heed  the  signs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tl«nan  yield?  ,^  .,  ^^^ 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  . ,         _ 

Mr  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentlemwi 
for  yieldtag.  I  thtok  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  this  young  man  was  18  years 
old  at  the  time  of  this  accident,  and  that 
he  weU  knew  that  he  was  going  onto  a 
range  which  was  used  for  aerial  bombing 
purposes  and  for  aerial  gunnery  and  had 
gonrto  the  Island  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  machtoegun  bullets  and  cas- 

^Mr  HALL.  That  is  right.  This  is  not  a 
case  of  weapons  of  that  kind  being 
brought  onto  the  mainland  and  then  put 
within  reach  of  a  child  or  something  like 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  expired.  ,  _,      •„ 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr  TENZER.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  DOWNING].        _.    . 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  particularly  compelling  case  and  this 
House  has  passed  this  biU  twice  once  in 
the  87th  Congress  and  once  to  the  88tn 

^^The^Scts  as  recited  by  my  friend,  the 
gentieman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  HallI  are 
Absolutely  correct.  Plum  Tree  ^landls 
a  Uttte  island  located  3  or4  nolles  from 
Langley  Air  Force  Base.  The  ^r  Po«« 
and  the  Army  had  formerly  "sed  it  f or  a 
target  range  and  a  bombing  range  ex- 
Slng  back  ever  since  World  War  I  and 

World  War  n.  , 

Mr  Speaker,  as  a  youngster,  I  knew  ol 
Plum*  Tree  Island  and  I  was  tempted  to 
go  onto  this  island  to  get  little  articles, 
unexpended  shells  and  other  materials, 
but  I  did  not,  eltiier  be<»use  of  nwjrts- 
dom  or  lack  of  courage,  but  I  suspect  it 
was  lack  of  courage. 

But  Plum  Tree  Island  was  in  essence 
an    attractive    nuisance.    These    three 
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young  people  went 
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,„_^  . ^„ jver  there  and  at  that 

time  Charles  Waierly  Wataon  waa  18 
years  old,  one  of  he  boys  waa  17.  and 
one  waa  16.  They  went  on  Sunday  be- 
cause the  Air  Pore e  wouldnot  be  udng 
the  Island  at  thatj 
they  would  walk 
maehlnegun  clips 


time.  They  thought 
uround  and  pick  up 
md  bullets.  Many  of 
the  kids  in  the  arfea  had  done  that  be- 
fore. While  they  w  are  there  on  the  island 
one  of  the  boys  kl  ;ked  the  fin  of  an  old 
bomb  and  It  explo  led,  blowing  Watson's 
leg  off  right  at  th(  mldthlgh  as  the  dls- 
tinguiahed  gentleman  from  Missouri 
said.  It  blew  it  a  most  off.  His  leg  was 
h^tnging  just  by  tl  e  skin.  The  miracle  of 
It  all  is  that  this  I  oy  Uved  to  be  brought 
back  from  the  Islind,  across  the  water 
to  Langley  Air  Fo:  ce  Hospital  where  his 
life  was  saved  by  ^e  doctors  there.  His 
recovery  was  dran  atic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tils  young  man  now 
walks  about  on  an  krtlflcial  leg.  The  doc- 
tors say  that  his  lei  will  continue  to  drain 
probably*  Tor  the  h  ilance  of  his  life  and 
that  he  will  suffer  from  abscesses.  This 
is  primarily  why  I  am  so  anxious  to  ask 
the  Congress  to  gri  nt  him  this  money.  It 
Is  not  compensatioi  i  for  his  leg.  My  good- 
ness, what  is  yom  leg  worth?  But  it  is 
to  help  defray  the  expenses  for  the  care 
of  his  leg  for  the  1  lalance  of  his  life.  He 
is  at  the  present  Ime  27  years  old.  He 
is  not  married.  H<  supports  his  mother 
and  works  for  tte  Langley  Air  Force 
Base. 

Mr.  Speaker,  th«  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  HallI  t  as  said  that  there  was 
contributory  negll  tence  involved  and  he 
is  absolutely  right  about  that.  The  boy 
should  not  have  t  one  there  In  the  first 
place  but  all  of  ui  know  how  much  of 
an  attractive  dargerous  nuisance  this 
constitutes  sitting  right  off  the  coast  of 
Virginia.  The  Oo^emment  must  have 
known  that  it  wot  Id  attract  youngsters. 

Mr.  WAGOONV  ER.  Bflr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yiel  i? 

Mr.  DOWNING  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Loulsia  la. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Can  the  gentle- 
man tell  the  House  who  at  that  point  in 
time  had  title  to  I  lum  Tree  Island?  This 
will  have  a  direct  bearing  on  responsi- 
bility. I  support  th  s  claim. 

li£r.  DOWNING  It  was  owned  by  the 
U.S.  Government  and  it  Is  my  opinion 
that  the  Govemn:  ent  has  a  duty  and  an 
obligation  to  elthe  r  post  this  island  better 
or  guard  It  or  pu ;  a  fence  up  around  It 
because  it  is  a  Imown  fact  that  it  is 
going  to  attract  3  oung  boys. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  )At.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Califon  da. 

Mr.  WALiDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pos  tion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [M  .  Downihg]  and  with 
reference  to  the  qi  lestion  of  contributory 
negligence,  is  thee  not  an  assumption 
that  the  UJ3.  Gov  imment  was  negligent 

Contributory  ne  gllgence  simply  means 
that  these  young  nen  were  negligent  to 
the  degree  that  bi  krs  them  from  collect- 
ing on  their  clai  n,  and  barring  them 
from  collecting  f:om  the  Government 
which  was  negligent.  If  the  doctrine  of 
the  assumption  o: 
risk  that  the  boys 


risk  is  followed,  the 
idlegedly  assumed  was 


a  risk  created  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  out- 
rageous to  suggest  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  be  negligent,  or  can  have 
placed  before  these  youngsters  these 
risks,  and  yet  these  youngsters  be  barred 
from  recovery.  Let  the  Government  clean 
that  island  out.  This  is  a  pretty  good 
argument  why  they  should  clean  the 
island  out. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ItCARSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out this  long  afternoon,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  been  attempting  to 
"second  guess"  its  own  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  a  series  of  complex  claims, 
cases  mostly  involving  relatively  small 
siuns  of  money. 

In  all  of  these  cases  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, as  I  understand  it,  has  unani- 
mously recommended  that  the  claims 
be  paid,  sometimes  in  reduced  amounts, 
after  hearings  and  detailed  considera- 
tion by  its  subcommittee. 

I  have  consistently  voted  to  support 
the  committee's  recommendations.  I 
think  it  is  absurd,  in  this  day  and  age  of 
vitally  important  problems  confronting 
the  country,  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  have  to  spend  long  hours  on 
such  matters  and  to  attempt,  on  the 
basis  of  a  written  committee  report  and 
a  few  minutes'  debate,  to  review  and 
pass  upon  these  cases. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (B4r.  Al- 
bert). The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hall]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Hall)  there 
were — ayes  3,  noes  134. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMICrr  OimtSD  BT  MB.  TALCOTT 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Talcott  movea  to  recommit  the  bUI 
HJl.  1S187  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  omnibus 
blU. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  various  titles  will  be 
amended. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PUGET  SOUND  PLYWOOD,  INC.,  OP 
TACOMA,   WASH. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  biU  (S.  857)  for  the 
relief  of  the  Puget  Sound  Plywood,  Inc., 
of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  which  is  similar  to 
title  rx  of  the  omnibus  bill  (H.R.  4949) 
for  the  relief  of  Puget  Sound  Plywood, 
Inc.,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  in  order 
to  consider  an  amendment  by  unanimous 
consent,  or  any  other  device,  on  an  omni- 
bus bill  in  view  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
after  the  various  titles  have  been  ap- 
proved, or  this  bill  as  a  whole  has  been 
approved? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  state  that  by  unanimous  consent  the 
answer  is  in  the  aflBrmatlve. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  will  have  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  what  the  amend- 
ment does?  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Senate  bill  that  he  is  propos- 
ing for  the  recently  House-passed  bill? 

Mr,  TENZER.  It  is  an  amendment 
which  will  make  the  Senate  bill  the  same 
as  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  today 
reducing  the  amount  from  $44,016.62  to 
$9,593.72. 

Mr.  HALL.  What  is  the  purpose  of  us- 
ing the  Senate  bill  rather  than  the  House 
bill? 

Mr.  TENZER.  It  would  eliminate  a 
conference.  Both  bills  are  identical  ex- 
cept on  that  one  point.  This  is  the  stand- 
ard procedure  where  there  is  a  Senate 
bill  passed. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  It  not  Increased  fimd- 
ing  in  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  TENZER.  The  Senate  bill  pres- 
ently stands  at  44  thousand  and  some 
odd  dollars,  that  Is.  $44,016.22. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  this  House  have  the 
guarantee  that  there  will  be  no  further 
action  on  the  Senate  bill  in  this  body 
when  this  has  already  passed? 

Mr.  TENZER.  If  this  is  reduced  to  9 
thousand  and  some  odd  dollars,  as  al- 
nady  passed  by  the  House,  then  the  bill 
would  be  approved  by  both  Houses  for 
the  same  amount.  The  Senate  will  have 
to  adopt  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
gentleman's  statement  and  his  explana- 
tion, I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  Just  want 
to  get  this  clear  in  my  mind.  We  are  put- 
ting in  the  Senate  bill  what  the  House 
provided  for  here. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Exactly  so. 
Mr.   SNYDER.  But  it  Is  still  in  the 
House  bill,  in  the  omnibus  bill.  also. 

Mr.  TENZER.  But  when  it  goes  to  the 
Senate,  it  goes  as  a  separate  and  indi- 
vidual bill  under  the  rules. 
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Mr.  SNYDER.  The  omnibus  bill  goes  to 
the  Senate;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  TENZER.  No;  each  bill  is  con- 
sidered as  an  individual  bill. 

Mr  SNYDER.  Then  do  we  have  your 
assurance  that  this  one  tlUe  wUl  not  go 
over  to  the  Senate  as  a  separate  bill  in 
addition  to  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr  TENZER.  You  have  the  assurance 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will 
sustain  the  House  action. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  And  it  will  Just  be  going 
to  the  Senate  as  one  bill? 

Mr.  TENZER.  That  is  correct,  and  re- 
ducing the  amount. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BBHT) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  biU.  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  857 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou»e  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    Stata    of 
America  in  Congress  assembUd.  -That  the 
secretary  of  the  TVeaeury  la  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  ^  the 
Treasury    not    otherwise    appropriated,    to 
Puget    sound    Plywood,     Incorporated,     of 
Tacoma.  Washington,  the  sum  of  H4.016.6a. 
m  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims  of  the  said 
Puget  Sound  Plywood.  Incorporated,  against 
the  United  States  for  compensation  for  losses 
Incurred  In  connection  with  the  performance 
of  a  timber  sale  conttact  (dated  January  27, 
1959   No.  12-11-036:  37850)  between  the  said 
Puget  Sound  Plywood.  Incorporated,  and  the 
Forest  Service.  Department  of   Agriculture, 
the  said  Puget  Sound  Plywood,  Incorporated, 
having  failed,  under  the  road  cost  amortiza- 
tion rates  provided  In  the  contract,  to  recover 
a  subsUntlal  portion  of  the  estimated  road 
construction  coots  speclfled:  Provided.  That 
no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
Act  m  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or   attorney   on   account   of   services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the   contrary   notwithstanding.   Any   person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  g\illty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  (1,000. 

AMENDMENT  OFTntED  BT  MB.  TXMZEB 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tenzee:  On 
page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  "$44,016.62"  and 
Insert  ••$9,693.72". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  4949)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  OK  K*.  16187 

Mr  TENZEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  In  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  any  bill  included  in  the 
omnibus  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  caU  the  next  bill  wi  the  Private  Cal- 
endar. 
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DR.  EARL  C.  CHAMBERLAYNE 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (S.  747)  for 
the  reUef  of  Dr.  Eari  C.  Chamberlayne. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.   747 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  Doctor  Earl  C.  Chamberlayne  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  December  9,  1062. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.     ^^^^^^^^_ 

JOHN  THEODORE  NELSON 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (S.  905)  for 
the  reUef  of  John  Theodore  Nelson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  905 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
admlnlstraUon  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  John  Theodore  Nelson  may  be 
classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  that  Act,  and  a  peti- 
tion may  be  filed  In  behaU  of  John  Theodore 
Nelson  by  Maude  V.  Nelson,  a  clUzen  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of 
that  Act.  ^      j.^,  J 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AtneHca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Al  Bok  Chun  may  be  classified 
as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  Act.  upon  approval  of  a 
petition  filed  In  her  behaU  by  Carl  and 
Oertrude  Eggebeen.  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Act. 
Section  204(c)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  relating  to  the  number  of  pe- 
titions which  may  be  approved,  shall  be  in- 
applicable In  this  case. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ZUMRUT  SOOLEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  14513) 
for  the  relief  of  Ziunrut  Sooley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJt.  14513 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Zumrut  Sooley  may  be  classi- 
fied as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of 
a  petition  filed  In  her  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Prank  N.  Sooley,  citizens  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  8,  after  the  word  "Act" 
change  the  period  to  a  colon  and  add  the 
following:  "Provided.  That  the  brothers  or 
sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  rea- 
son of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act." 


JOSEPINA  FULGUEIRA 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  3527) 
for  the  relief  of  Josefina  Pulgueira. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl.  as  foUows: 

H.B.  3527 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Josefina  Pulguerla  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  August  14, 1960. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  the  name 
"Josefina  Pulgueira"  and  substitute  In  lieu 
thereof  the  name  "Josefina  F.  Vlera". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  Ume.  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Josefina  P.  Viera." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

AI  BOK  CHUN 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  14380) 
for  the  reUef  of  Al  Bok  CThun. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJt.    14380 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatlve*   of   the    United   Statea   of 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GEORGE  TILSON  WEED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  14276) 
for  the  relief  of  (3eorge  Tilson  Weed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR  MARTIN  ADOLFO  ZALDIVAR 
AND  MRS.  JUANA  MARIA  HERNAN- 
DEZ DE  GINER 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HH.  8245) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Martin  Adolfo 
Zaldivar  and  Mrs.  Juana  Maria  Hernan- 
dez de  Giner.  ,«    .. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  <^erk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJt.  8245 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  Doctor  Martin  Adolfo  Zaldivar  and 
Mrs.  Juana  Maria  Hernandez  de  Olner  shaU 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fuUy  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  June  1,  1962. 
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with  the  foUowlpg  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  p«g«  1.  UnM  4  and  6,  strike  out  tb« 

■nmmam    "DOOtOT   UMt  IB   AdOUO   ZkldlW   UUl 

Mn.  JuanA  lC«rU  Hi  rnandes  d«  Qlnar"  and 
mbstttuta  In  Ueu  th  nreof  the  name  "Doctor 
Ifartln  AdoUo  Olner'  Zaldlvar". 

On  page  1,  line  r,  strike  out  tbe  date 
"June  1.  IMS."  and  ■  ibatltute  In  Ueu  tbereof 
tbe  date  "January  a  I.  1063." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  t$ne,  was  read  tbe  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  aiiended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  rell^  of  Dr.  Martin  Adolfo 
Glner-Zaldivar." 

A  motion  to  reoqnslder  was  laid  (»i  the 
table. 


ANA  YA  '-DIANOCO 


The  Clark  called 
fo"  the  relief  of  Aia 

There  being  no 
read  the  bill  as  foll(^ws 


Repraentative*    of 
America  in  Congres* 


tlonallty    Act,    Ana 
claaalfled  as  a  cliild 


the  bill  (HJt.  13351) 
_  Yap-Dlangco. 
objection,  the  Clerk 


HJt    133S1 
Be  It  enacted  tni  tie  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
the    United    State*    of 
auembled.  That,  in  the 


•dmlnlstratlon  of  ttB  Immigration  and  Na 


Tap-Dlangoo    may    be 
within  the  meaning  of 


■•ctton  101(b)(1)  (TO  of  the  Act.  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petltloE  filed  In  her  behalf  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crlaaikto  A.  Mallban.  cltlxeni 
of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  aeeUon  304 
of  the  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend 
ments: . 

On  page  1.  line  4 
YiH?-Dlangco"  and 
the  name  "Ana  Mae 

On  page  1.  lines 
words  "and  Mrs.". 

On   page    1,   line 
"oltlaena"  and 
words  "a  cltlaen 

The    committee    amendments    were 
agreed  to. 
The  blU  was  on  ered  to  be  engrossed 
~  time,  was  read  the 


sirlke  out  the  name  "Ana 
Biibstltute  In  Ueu  thereof 
Tap-Dlangoo". 
and  7,  strike  out  tbe 


subat  tute 


strike  out  the  word 
m  Ueu  thereof  the 


and  read  a  thirtv 
third  Ume,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  ai  lended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  re  lef  of  Ana  Mae  Yap- 
Dlangoo." 

A  motion  to  recqnslder  was  laid  on  tbe 

table. 


R0BER10  QUERO 


The  Clerk  called 
for  the  relief  of 

There  being  no 
read  the  bill,  as 

H.R 


Repreaentativea    of 


the  bill  (HJl.  17222) 
lobert  Quero. 
objection,  the  Clerk 
f^ows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  tl  e  Senate  and  House  of 


he    United   States   of 


America  in  Congreat  auembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  I  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Robertp  Quero  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  hkve  been  lawfuUy  ad- 
mitted to  tbe  Unltw    States  for  pennanent 


residence  as  of  April 


The  bill  was 
and  read  a  third 
third  time,  and 
reconsider  was  lali 


orqered  to  be  engrossed 
time,  was  read  tbe 
parsed,  and  a  motion  to 
on  the  table. 


39,  isei. 


JOSE  ESTRADA 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  blU  (H.R.  15402) 
for  the  relief  of  Jose  Estrada. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COSMINA  RUOOIERO 

The  aertt  called  the  bill  (H.R.  14786) 
for  the  relief  of  Cosmlna  Rugglero. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  14786 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  CongretM  auembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Coamlna  Rugglero  may  ba 
classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
sectton  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act,  and  a 
petition  filed  In  her  behalf  by  Olovanna  Mar- 
tlnelU,  a  cltlaen  of  the  United  States,  may 
be  approved  pursuant  to  section  304  of 
the  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ANASTASIA  D.  MPATZIANI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  1652)  for 
the  relief  of  Anastasia  D.  Mpatzlani. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  16S3 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provlslona  of  paragraph 
(36)  of  sectton  313(a)  of  tbe  Immigration 
and  NattonaUty  Act,  Anastasia  D.  Mpatilanl 
may  be  Issued  an  Immigrant  visa  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  If  she  is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  such  Act. 
This  Act  shall  apply  only  to  the  grounds 
for  exclusion  under  such  paragraph  known 
to  tbe  Secretary  of  State  or  tbe  Attorney 
General  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment 

On  page  1,  line  11,  at  the  end  of  tbe  bUl 
change  the  period  to  a  "colon"  and  add  tbe 
foUowlng:  "Provided.  That  a  suitable  and 
proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the 
Attorney  Oeneral,  be  deposited  as  prescribed 
by  sectton  313  of  tbe  said  act." 

The  cMnmlttee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR.  HUGO  VICENTE  CARTAYA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (8.  2250)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Hugo  Vicente  Cartaya. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  3380 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  tbe 
purposes  of  the  Inunlgratton  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Hugo  Vicente  Cartaya  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  June  38, 1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR.    JULIO    EPIFANIO    MORERA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  2506)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio  Eplfanio  Morera. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

8.  3S06 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  tbe  Inmilgratlon  and  National- 
ity Act,  Doctor  JuUo  Eplfanio  Morera  shaU 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfiUly 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  December  5,  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


HENO  LIONO  THUNQ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2720)  for 
the  relief  of  Heng  Liong  Thung. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  tbe  blU,  as  follows: 

8.  3730  ' 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerlea  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NattonaUty  Act,  the  periods  of  time 
Heng  Ijlong  Thung  has  resided  and  was 
pbyslcaUy  present  In  the  United  SUtes  or 
any  Stote  since  September  4,  1963,  sbaU  be 
held  and  oonaldered  as  compliance  with  tbe 
residence  and  physical  i««eence  requirement 
of  sectton  316  of  said  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  BEATRICE  JAFFE 

The  Cleiic  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1722) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Beatrice  Jalfe. 

Mr.  TAIXXXrr.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecticm  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STEPHEN  H.  CLARKSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
1216)  to  refer  the  bill  (H.R.  3736)  en- 
titled "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
H.  Claricson"  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Court  of  Claims,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 1492  and  2509  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 
H.  Ris.  1316 

Resolved,  That  the  bUI  (HH.  3736)  en- 
tttled  "A  bUl  for  tbe  relief  of  Stephen  H. 
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Clarkaon",  together  with  aU  accompanying 
papers.  Is  hereby  referred  to  the  Chief  Oom- 
missloner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant 
to  sections  1943  and  3609  of  tttte  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  for  further  proceeding*  In  ac- 
cordance with  apfdlteUe  law. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^___ 

ESTATE    OP   PIERRE   SAMUEL 
DU  PONT  DARDEN 

The  aerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  7502) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Pierre 
Samuel  du  Pont  Darden. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJt.  7603 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
ot  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  period  of  lUnltatloos  or 
lapee  of  time,  claim  for  credit  or  refund  of 
overpayment  of  Federal  Income  taxes  made 
by  the  late  Pierre  Samuel  du  Pont  Darden 
for  the  taxable  year  1969  may  be  filed  by  his 
admlnUtrator  at  any  time  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Sec- 
tions 6611  and  6614  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1984  shaU  not  apply  to  the  credit  or 
refund  of  any  overpayment  of  tax  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  claim  Is  fUed  pursuant  to 
this  Act  within  such  one-year  period. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  «igrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOSEPH  E.  BEGNOCHE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  1756) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  E. 
Begnoche. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  "$786.46"  and  in- 
sert "$786.80". 

Page  1,  line  8.  strike  "May  34,  1964"  and 
Insert  "January  31, 1967". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WALTER  A.  RADELOPP 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  3472) 
for  the  relief  of  Walter  A.  RadelofT. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BEASLEY  ENGINEERING  CO..  INC 

The  Clerk  caUed  tbe  bill  (HJl.  8588) 
for  the  reUef  of  the  Beasley  Engineering 
Co.,  Inc.  ,  ^ 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NOEL  S.  MARSTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  9567) 
for  the  relief  of  Noel  S.  Marston. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama?    — 

There  was  no  objection. 


FIRST  SGT.  PATRICK  MARRATTO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  13374) 
for  the  relief  of  1st  Sgt.  Patrick  Mar- 
ratto,  U.S.  Army  (retired). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.   13374 


REFERENCE  OF  HJl.  9826 — ^BRANKA 
MARDESSICH  AND  SONIA  S.  SILVANI 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
743)  to  refer  the  bill  (HJl.  9826)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Branka  Mardes- 
sich  and  Sonla  S.  Sllvani"  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  tbe  Court  of  Claims, 
pursuant  to  sections  1492  and  2509  of 
Utle  28,  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  resolution 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REFERENCE  OF  HJl.  13642 — JESUS  J. 
RODRIGUEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
954)  referring  the  bill  (H.R.  13642)  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Ser- 
geant First  Class  Patrick  Marratto,  United 
States  Army  (retired),  of  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, Is  hereby  relieved  of  liability  to  the 
United  SUtes  In  the  amount  of  $786.46,  the 
amount  of  an  overpayment  of  compensation 
as  a  member  of  the  United  States  Army  In  the 
period  beginning  June  1,  1960,  and  ending 
May  24,  1964,  because  of  an  administrative 
error.  In  tbe  audit  and  settlement  of  the  ac- 
counts of  any  certifying  or  dUburslng  ofDcer 
of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be  given 
for  any  amount  for  which  UabUlty  Is  reUeved 
by  this  Act. 

SBC.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  Sergeant  First  Class  Patrick 
Marratto,  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
of  the  amounts  paid  by  hUn.  or  withheld 
from  sums  otherwise  due  bUn,  In  complete 
or  parttal  satlsfactton  of  the  UabUlty  to  the 
United  States  specified  In  the  first  sectton. 
No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  by  this 
Act  ShaU  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwlthsUndlng.  Any  person 
violating  the  provlalona  of  this  Act  shaU  be 
deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fUied  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 


JOHN  THOMAS  COSBY,  JR. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  14467) 
for  the  relief  of  John  Thomas  Cosby, 
Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.B.  14467 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
legally  appointed  guardian  of  John  Thomas 
Cosby,  Junior,  a  minor,  the  sum  of  $10,000 
In  full  setUement  of  the  claims  of  the  said 
John  Thomas  Cosby,  Junior,  of  PrattvlUe. 
Alabama,  based  upon  the  Injuries  and  dis- 
abilities suffered  in  an  accident  which  oc- 
curred on  October  28,  1965,  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  when  he  was  struck  by  a  wheel 
which  had  come  off  a  post  office  truck. 

No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  m  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
determined  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

This  claim  Is  not  cognizable  under  the 
tort  claims  procedure  as  provided  in  tttle  38, 
United  States  Code. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

"That  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  2401  of  title  28  or  any  other  statute 
of  llmltaUons  or  delay  or  laches  or  any  prior 
release.  Jurisdiction  Is  hereby  conferred  upon 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  Division  of  the  Northern  District 
of  Alabama  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
judgment  on  the  claim  of  John  Thomas 
Cosby,  Jr..  of  PrattvlUe.  Alabama,  based  upon 
the  Injuries  and  disabilities  suffered  In  an 
accident  which  occurred  on  or  about  October 
28.  1955,  In  Birmingham.  Alabama,  when  he 
was  struck  by  a  wheel  which  allegedly  had 
come  off  a  United  States  Post  Office  truck. 
The  action  provided  for  in  this  Act  shall  be 
instituted  within  one  year  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act." 


The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  psussed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HENRY  E.  DOOLEY 

The  Cleric  caUed  the  blU  (H.R.  17109) 
for  the  reUef  of  Henry  E.  Dooley. 
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There  being  no  o  >Jection.  the  Clerk 
re«d  the  bill,  as  folio  wa: 
H.R.  irioQ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  tht  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  issembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treaai  iry  U  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  or  any  money  In  the 
TnmmvTj  not  othcrwlM  appropriated,  to  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Dooley,  Uoxa  t  View  Terrace.  Man- 
chester Center,  Vermoit  OSSM,  the  sum  of 
$394.40,  in  full  satla  action  of  hU  claim 
against  the  United  Sta  «•  for  relmburaement 
of  the  cost  of  transp  >rtatlon  of  the  priv- 
ately owned  automobU  9  of  his  son.  Lieuten- 
ant (Junior  grade)  Ja  nea  E.  Dooley,  United 
States  Navy,  from  San  Francisco,  California, 
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to    Manchester    Cente;  , 


Henry  B.  Dooley  hav  ng  transported  such 
automobile  at  his  own  expense  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  ofllclal  noUflci  tlon  that  his  son  was 


mlaalng  In  action  In 


the  amount  approprlal  Bd  In  ths  Act  shall  be 


paid  or  delivered  to  or 


or  attorney  on  accouc  t  of  services  rendered 
In  connecVon  with  th  >  claim,  and  the  same 


BbalLbe  u^Udwful,  an 
trary  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  thit 


guilty  of  a  mlsdemea  lor  and  upon  convlc 
tlon  thereof  shall  be  (fined  In  any  siun  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 


The  bill  was 
and  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed, 
consider  was  laid  oi 


tine 


IDA  GROUP  OP 

JOSEPHINE 


Vermont,    the   said 


Vietnam.  No  part  of 


received  by  any  agent 


contract  to  the  con- 
Any  person  violating 
Act  shall  be  deemed 


ordered  to  be  engrossed 
was  read  the  third 
a  motion  to  re- 
the  table. 


ind 


GRANTING  COASTWISE  PRIVILEGES 
TO  THE  VESSEL  "MARPOLE" 

The  Clertt  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12768) 
to  permit  the  vessel  Marpole  to  be  doc- 
umented for  use  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  ia7M 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding section  27  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  as  amended  (46  U.8.C.  883) . 
the  vessel  known  as  the  Marpole,  ofllclal 
nimibw  CF4764CN,  owned  by  (Mrs.)  Jean  C. 
Rowe.  334  asth  SUeet,  SanU  Monica,  Cali- 
fornia, 00402,  area  code  213,  telephone  EX 
6-3034.  shall  be  enUtled  to  be  documented 
to  engage  In  the  flshertee  and  the  coastwise 
trade  upon  compliance  with  the  usual  re- 
quirements. BO  long  as  such  vessel  la,  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  contin- 
uously owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
states.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  the  term 
"cltlsen  of  the  United  States"  includes  cor- 
porations, partnerships,  and  associations,  but 
only  those  which  are  citizens  of  the  United 
State*  within  the  meaning  of  section  2  of 
the  Shipping  Act,  1016  (46  U.S.C.  802). 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MNINQ  CLAIMS  IN 
CODNTY,  OREO. 


he  bill  (S.  1470)  for 
group  of  mining 
Coimty.  Oreg. 
>bJectlon,  the  Clerk 


The  Clerk  called 
the  relief  of  the 
claims  in  Josephine 

There  being  no 
read  the  bill,  as  follows 

S.    1470 

Be  it  enacted  by  th  t  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  <  ssembled.  That  failure 
of  the  clalmanta  to  i  omply  with  the  labor 
and  Improvement  re  lulrements  of  section 
2324  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(30  U.S.C.  28)  upon  tike  Ida  group  of  mining 
claims  In  Josephine  County,  Oregon,  shall 
not.  during  the  pend<  ncy  of  the  case  of  C.  P. 
Prueas,  Sr.,  Executor  c  t  al.,  against  Stewart  L. 
Udall  (civil  numbered  1331-62,  In  the  United 
SUtes  Dtttrlct  Courtlfor  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia) and  for  six  tnonths  after  final  de- 
cision In  any  subsecuent  court  action  In- 
volving that  sxilt,  3pen  such  claims  to 
relocation  or  otherwl  le  Jeopardize  whatever 
rights  the  claimants  nay  have  In  the  claims. 


The  bill  was 
time,  was  read  the 
and  a  motion  to 
the  table. 


ordered 


to  be  read  a  third 
t  tilrd  time,  and  passed, 
r  consider  was  laid  on 


4tatus  op  perma- 
to  certain 


was  recommitted 
the  Judiciary. 


YUNG  RAN  KIM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2706)  for 
the  relief  of  Yung  Ran  Kim. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.2706 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  section  204(c),  relating  to  the 
niunber  of  petitions  which  may  be  approved 
in  behalf  of  adopted  children,  shall  be  Inap- 
plicable In  the  case  of  a  petition  filed  In  be- 
half of  Tung  Ban  Kim  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  R.  Klner.  Junior,  citizens  of  the 
United  States:  Provided.  That  no  brothers 
or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall  thereafter, 
by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  statiis  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


QRANTINOTHE 

NENT    RESIDEINCE 
ALIENS 

The  Clerk  calle<  the  Joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  1034)  granting  the  status  of 
permanent  residen  :e  to  certain  aliens. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  iresent  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolut  on? 

Mr.  HALL  and  Ar.  GROSS  objected, 
and,  under  the  ml  i.  the  joint  resolution 


o  the  Committee  on 


CONFERRING  U.S.  CITIZENSHIP 
POSTHUMOUSLY  UPON  S.  SGT. 
IVAN    CLAUS    KING 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  2759)  con- 
ferring U.S.  citizenship  posthumously 
upon  S.  Sgt.  Ivan  Claus  King. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2759 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Staff 
Sergeant  Ivan  Claus  King,  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, who  served  honorably  In  the  United 
States  Army  from  May  12,  1966.  xmtll  his 
death  on  October  2,  1967,  shall  be  held  and 
considered^  to  have  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 


and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  toble.     ^__^^__^_ 

JAMES  T.  O'BRIEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  2897)  for 
the  relief  of  James  T.  OBrien. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2807 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  NaUonaUty 
Act,  James  T.  OBrien  shall,  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
June  30,  1027,  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  4.  after  the  word  "shall" 
Insert  the  following:  ".  upon  his  admission 
for  permanent  residence.". 

On  page  l.  line  6,  after  the  date  "June  30. 
1927"  Change  the  comma  to  a  period  and 
strike  out  the  remainder  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

RICHARD  SMITH   (NOBORU 
KAWANO) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  3024)  for 
the  relief  of  Richard  Smith  (Noboru 
K&w&no) . 

There  i3eing  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

S.  3024 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  ImmlgraUon  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Richard  Smith  (Noboru 
Kawano)  may  be  classified  as  a  chUd  within 
the  meaning  of  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the 
Act.  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  his 
behalf  by  Technical  Sergeant  Robert  E. 
Smith,  a  citizen  of  the  United  SUtes,  pursu- 
ant to  section  204  of  the  Act:  Provided.  That 
no  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shaU 
thereafter,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR.  DARIO  DUQUE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  7957) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Dario  Duque. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  7967 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amertaa  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Doctor 
Darlo  Duque  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  satisfied  the  requirements  of  section  316 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  re- 
lating to  required  periods  of  residence  and 
physical  presence  within  the  United  States 
and.  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 310(d)  of  that  Act,  he  may  be  natural- 
ized at  any  time  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  If  he  Is  otherwise  eligible  for 
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naturalization  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

"That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  NatlonaUty  Act,  Doctor  Dario  Duque 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfuUy  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  December  27,  1066, 
and  the  periods  of  time  he  has  resided  In  the 
United  States  since  that  date  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  meet  the  residence  and 
physical  presence  requirements  of  section  316 
of  the  said  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tliird 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HJl.  1&061 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  Jhe  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  tor  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Lydla  L.  Lazaro  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  March  26.  1958. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  ERDOGAN  Y.  BAYSAL 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  blU  (H.R.  14389) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Erdogan  Y.  Baysal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  14389 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Doctor  Erdogan  Y.  Baysal  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  on  July  1, 

1957. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  the  date 
"July  1.  1967."  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  "June  27.  1957.  and  the  peri- 
ods of  time  he  has  resided  In  the  United 
States  since  that  date  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  meet  the  residence  and  physi- 
cal presence  requirements  of  section  316  of 
the  said  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PVT.  WILLY  R.  MICHALIK,  RA15924409 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  17022) 
for  the  relief  of  Pvt.  WUly  R.  Michalik, 
RA15924409. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bUl.  as  follows: 

HJl.  17022 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Private 
Willy  Michalik,  a  native  of  Germany,  who 
served  honorably  In  the  United  States  Army 
from  April  21.  1966.  until  his  death  on  April 
10  1968  shaU  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  a  'citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

The  bill  was  ordered  tQ  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  ijassed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  JAIME  E.  LAZARO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  15060) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jaime  E.  Lazaro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HJl.  16060 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Jaime  E.  Lazaro  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  ijermanent  residence  as 
of  June  29. 1957. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  MANUEL  E.  TAYKO 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  18274) 

for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Manuel  E.  Tayko. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  18274 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty 
Act,  Doctor  Manuel  E.  Tayko  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfuUy  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  June  26,  1958. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  ream- 
slder  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  LYDIA  L.  LAZARO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HU.  15061) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Lydia  L.  Lazaro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
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DR.  ESTEBAN  G.  FRIERA 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.   18316) 

for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Esteban  G.  Prlera. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HJl.  18316 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Etoctor  Ksteban  O.  Prlera  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  July  8, 1960. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  6,  strike  out  the  date,  "July 
8.  1969."  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the 
date  "July  9, 1969. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


GRANTINO  THE  STATUS  OP  PERMA- 
NENT RESIDENCE  TO  MARIA  MER- 
CEDES RIEWERTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  1287)  granting  the  status  of 
permanent  residence  to  Maria  Mercedes 
Riewerts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 

HJ.  RES.  1287 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  the  case  of 
Maria  Mercedes  Blewerts.  In  whose  case  de- 
portation was  suspended  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  10(c)  of  the  Im- 
migration Act  of  February  5.  1917,  as  amended 
(39  Stat.  889;  54  SUt.  672-673).  the  (Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  cancel  deportation 
proceedings  and,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  said  section  19(c)  of  said  Act,  to 
record  the  alien's  lawful  admission  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  August  3,  1925.  upon 
payment  of  a  fee  of  tl8  to  the  Commissioner. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Senate 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  185)  be  con- 
sidered in  lieu  of  the  House  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

S.J.  Rbs  185 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  the  case  of 
Maria  Mercedes  Riewerts,  In  whose  case  de- 
portation was  suspended  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  19(c)  of  the  Immi- 
gration Act  of  February  5.  1917,  as  amended 
(30  Stat.  880;  54  Stat.  672-673) ,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  cancel  deportation 
proceedings  and,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  section  19(c)  of  the  said 
Act,  to  record  the  alien's  lawful  admission 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  August  3.  1925, 
upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $18  to  the  Com- 
missioner. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  1287)  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  GOMEZ  RAFAEL  PASCUAL  AND 
HIS  WIFE,  SANTA  MARIA  DE  PAS- 
CUAL YOLANDA  DEL  CAR&CEN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  11085) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gomez  Rafael  Pas- 
cual  and  his  wife,  Santa  Maria  de  Pas- 
cual  Yolanda  del  Carmen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  11085 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Oomez  Rafael  Pascual 
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■ball  be  held  and 
UwfuUy  Admitted 
pennanwnt  naldenoi 

(b)  Por  tbe 
and  NattonaUty  Ao< 
Tolanda  dal  Oamx 
Bldend  to  have 
tbe  United  Stetea 
■■  of  August  80, 
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»nsldered  to  bare  been 

I  tbe  United  Statea  for 

aa  ot  Vabruary  3S.  1983. 

of  tbe  immigration 

Sante  Mailade  Paaeual 

abaU  be  bald  and  oon- 

lawfuUy  admitted  to 

:or  jMrmanent  reeldence 


purioMe 


be>n 


"Tbat.  for  tbe  p 
tlon    and 

Bamon  Paocual  sba^ 
to    bave    been 
united  Statee  for 
February  M.  1983 


orlered 


tine 


aiiended 


DR.  JOSEPH 


The  Clerk  calleC 
for  the  relief  of  Dr 

There  being  no 
read  the  bill,  m  f  ol]  aws 

HJi    113S3 


to  be  engrossed 
,  was  read  the  third 


The  bUl  was 
and  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was 
"A  bUI  for  the  relle  : 
Paaeual '.'. 

A  moiijon  to  rec(^islder  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


so  as  to  read: 
of  Dr.  Rafael  Ramon 


MOnSSAKHANI 


the  bill  (HJt.  112S3) 
Joseph  Moussakhani. 
objection,  the  Clerk 


tie 


Senate  and  Houae  of 

the    United    Statea    of 

taaembled,  Tbat.  In  tbe 

Inunlgratlon  and  Na- 

Joeepb  Mouaaakbanl 


Be  it  enacted  by 
Jtepreaentativee   of 
America  in  Congress 
administration  of  tb  i 
tlonallty  Act.   Docto- 
sball  be  beld  and 
piled  wltb  tbe  provl^ona 
tbat  Act   aa   tbey 
pbyalcal  preeence. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

aflkr 


oqnaldered  to  bave  com- 
of  section  318  of 
relate  to  reeldence  and 


StrUe  out  aU 
and  Insert  in  lieu 

"That,  for  tbe  purpfwee 
and  Nationality  Act, 
taanl  shall  be  held 
been  lawfully  admltt^ 
for  permanent 
and  the  periods  of 
United  States  since 
and  considered  to 
physical    presence 
316  of  the  said  Act.' 


the  reof 


I  nd 


realdt  nee 


ttoe 


tbe  enacting  clause 

the  following: 

Of  tbe  Immigration 

1  >octor  Joseph  Ifoussak- 

consldered  to  have 

to  the  United  States 

on  Jtuie  23,   19S9, 

he  baa  resided  in  the 

1  Hat  date  sbaU  be  beld 

the  residence  and 

requirements    of   section 


The     committee 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ord 
and  read  a  third  tin  le,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  ai  id  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  th( '.  table. 


amendment     was 
»red  to  be  engrossed 


DR.  LUIS 


The  Clerk  called 
for  the  relief  of  Dr 

There  being  no 
read  the  bill,  as  follows 


HJt 

Be  it  erupted  by 
Representatives    of 
America  in  Congress 
purposes  of  the  I: 
Act.  Doctor  Luis 
considered  to  bave 
tbe  United  States  for 
of  January  12, 1982 

The  bill  was  (nrciered 
and  read  a  third  tit  le 


RAVENET 


the  bill  (ILR.  12860) 
Luis  Ravenet. 
objection,  the  Clerk 


12860 

Senate  and  House  of 

\he    United    States    of 

I  \ssembled.  That,  for  the 

atlon  and  Nationality 

shall  be  held  and 

lawfully  admitted  to 

permanent  reeldence  as 


tfe 


Imml  p-i 
Rav  snet 
bem 


to  be  engrossed 
,  was  read  the  third 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


19  11 

With  the  f  oUow^  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert:  I 

pirposee  of  tbe  Immlgra- 

Natlona^ty    Act,    Doctor    Rafael 

be  beld  and  considered 

UiJtully    admitted    to    tbe 

p  irmanent  resldenoe  aa  of 


DR.  AUOUSTO  USATEQUI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  14016) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Augusto  Usategul. 

Mr.  TAIiCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  vas  no  objection. 


DR.  ERNESTO  JOSE  GIRO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  15174) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ernesto  Jose  Giro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  15174 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Jiepresentatit>es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Ernesto  Jose  Olro  shall 
be  beld  and  considered  to  hare  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  Statee  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  October  28.  1960. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  VIOLETA  V.  ORTEGA  BROWN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  vS.  772)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Vloleta  V.  Ortega  Brown. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
8.  773 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Inunlgratlqn  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Vloleta  V.  Ortega 
Brown  sliall  be  held  and  considered  to  bave 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  tbe  United  Statee 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  October  25, 
1962. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  tliird  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  CHUNG  CHICK  NAHM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  1069)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Chung  Chick  Nahm. 

There  being  no  obection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1069 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat,  for  tbe 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Chung  Chick  Nahm  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  tbe  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  September  1. 1954. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  6,  at  the  end  of  the  bill, 
change  tbe  period  to  a  comma  and  add  tbe 
following:  "and  tbe  periods  of  time  he  has 
resided  In  the  United  States  since  that  date 
shall  be  beld  and  considered  to  meet  the  res- 
idence and  phjrslcal  prtisence  requirements  of 
section  316  of  the  said  Act." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  SAMAD  MOMTAZEE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (8.  1327)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Samad  Momtazee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1327 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposee  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Doctor  Samad  Momtazee  shall  be 
beld  and  considered  to  have  .been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  July  4, 1962. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
smd  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR.  BONG  OH  KIM 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (S.  1354)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Bong  Oh  Kim. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1354 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat,  for  tbe 
purpoees  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Bong  Ob  Kim  shall  be  beld  and 
oonaldered  to  bave  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
tbe  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  October  11.  1952. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR.  HERMAN  J.  LOHMANN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2371)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Herman  J.  Lohmann. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clei^ 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2871 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreaa  aatembled,  TiaX  for  the 
purposee  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Herman  J.  Lohmann  shall  be 
beld  and  considered  to  bave  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  tbe  United  Statee  for  permanent 
residence  aa  of  Jiily  10, 1967. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  he  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  moUon  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  FANG  LUKE  CHIU 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2477)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Fang  Luke  Chiu. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2477 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tbat,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Fang  Luke  Chiu  sball 
be  beld  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
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admitted  to  tbe  United  States  for  permanent 
realdenoe  aa  of  January  13,  1955. 

ITie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


Clerk 


DR.  RAMON  R.  AZARET 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJI.  15210) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramon  R.  Azaret. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  15210 
Ba  -it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ossembted.  That,  for 
tbe  purpoees  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Ramon  R.  Azaret  shall 
be  beld  and  considered  to  bave  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  Axigust  6.  1962. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
tbe  purpoees  of  tbe  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Carlos  M.  Perez-Abreu 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  tbe  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  March  13.  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  MARJORIE  J.  HOTTENROTH 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJI.  16476) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marjorle  J.  Hot- 
tenroth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJt.  15478 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  ThaX,  for 
the  purposes  of  tbe  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Itn.  Marjorle  J.  Hottenrotb 
shall  be  beld  and  considered  to  bave  been 
lawfuUy  admitted  to  tbe  United  States  for 
permanent  reeldence  aa  of  the  date  of  tbe 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  in  this  Act,  tbe  Secretary  of  State  sbaU 
Instruct  tbe  proper  offlcer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  total  number  of  Immigrant 
visa  and  conditional  entries  which  are  made 
available  to  natlvee  of  tbe  country  of  the 
alien's  birth  under  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(8)  of  section  203(a)  of  tbe  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
vaeaat: 

Strike  out  aU  after  tbe  enacting  clause 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•Tbat  in  tbe  administration  of  tbe  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Mrs.  Mar- 
jorle J.  Hottenrotb,  the  widow  of  a  United 
Statee  citizen.  sbaU  be  deemed  to  be  an 
immediate  relative  and  tbe  provisions  of 
section  204  of  the  Act  sbaU  be  Inapplicable 
in  her  case." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERRING  U.S.  CITIZENGHIP 
POSTHUMOUSLY  UPON  SP4C. 
KLAUS     JOSEF     STRAUSS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  15969) 
to  confer  US.  citizenship  posthumously 
upon  Sp4c.  Klaus  Josef  Strauss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  16969 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  Spe- 
daliat  Four  Klaxis  Joseph  Strauss,  a  native 
of  Oermany.  who  served  honorably  in  tbe 
United  States  Army  from  November  16,  1966, 
until  bis  death  on  February  8,  1968,  shall  be 
beld  and  considered  to  bave  been  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  bis  death. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  CARLOS  M.  PEREZ-ABREU 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJI.  15634) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos  M.  Perez- 
Abreu. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJt.  15884 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of   the    United    Statea   of 


DR.  ORLANDO  BALEA 

The  Cleric  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  16238) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Orlando  Balea. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  16238 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Orlando  Balea  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  bave  been  lawfiUly  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
aa  of  August  29, 1962. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FRANCIS  M.  ROGALLO  AND 
GERTRUDE  S.  ROGALLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9566> 
for  the  relief  of  Francis  M.  Rogallo  and 
Gertrude  S.  Rogallo. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bin  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  JACQUES  CHARBONNIEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  18174) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jacques  Charbonniez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.B.  18174 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representattves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
piupoees  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Jacques  Charbonniez  shall  be 
beld  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  umted  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  June  29,  1962. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REDDICK  B.  STILL,  JR.,  AND 
RICHARD  CARPENTER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJI.  3193) 
for  the  relief  of  Roddick  B.  Still,  Jr.,  and 
Richard  Carpenter. 


MAE  LAMA  MINING  CO..  LTD. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11255) 
for  the  relief  of  Mae  Lama  Mining  Co., 
Ltd. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tills  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabanfia? 

There  was  no  obJecti<m. 


DR.  AUGUSTO  USATEGUI 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  to  return  for  immedi- 
ate consideration  to  Private  Calendar 
No.  552,  the  bUl  (H.R.  14016)  for  the 
relief  of  Dr.  Augusto  Usategul. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  Uke  to 
state  that  I  previously  asked  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

I  would  now  like  to  withdraw  ttiat 
request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJt.  14016 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat,  for  the 
purposes  of  tbe  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  Doctor  Augusto  Usategul  shall  be 
beld  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  November  2,  1960. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
HJI.  17126.  EXTENSION  OF  FOOD 
AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
rule  XX  of  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
at  the  unanimous  direction  of  ttie  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  I  move  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJI. 
17126)  to  amend  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1965,  with  Senate  amend- 
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ments  thereto, 
amendments,  and 
ence  asked  by  the 

The  SPEAKER, 
the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read 


Mr.  POAOE  moves 
er's  table  the  bill  (H 
Food  and  Agrlcultur  i 
ate   amendments 
Senate  amendments 
ference  asked  by 
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disagree  to  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  confer- 
Senate. 
rhe  Clerk  wlU  report 


4s  follows: 

take  from  the  Speak- 
R.  17130)  to  amend  the 
Act  of  1966,  with  Sen- 
ttiereto.    disagree   to    the 
and  agree  to  tbe  eon- 
Senate. 


Illinois  1(ias  a  cl: 
Uamentary  inqiiir 

Mr.  TALCOTT. 
Uamentary  inquir 

Mr.  PINDLEY. 
gentleman  from 


tb) 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  1  It.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  [  could  not  hear  the 
proceedings,  Mr.  S  peaker.  My  question  is 
what  is  the  parlia  nentary  status  at  this 
point? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  about  to 
put  the  question  (»n  the  motion. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  Will  the  gentleman 
withhold  that  until  the  gentleman  from 
Ice  to  explore  hla  par- 
r? 

cannot  hear  the  par- 
Mr.  Speaker. 
Ir.  Speaker,  will  the 
Bxas  yield  to  me? 

The  SPEAKKR.lThe  gentleman  from 
Texas  under  the  r  lies  would  be  entitled 
to  1  hour. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  STes.  Will  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  yield  to  me  at  this 
point? 

The  SPEAKER  Is  the  gentleman 
making  a  parllamc  ntary  inquiry? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  B  [y  first  inquiry  was  as 
to  the  status  of  tt  e  parliamentary  situ- 
ation, which  I  imilerstood  the  Chair  to 
say  that  the  Chaii  was  about  to  call  for 
a  vote  on  the  motl<  m  to  go  to  conference. 
I  understand  that  My  question  now  is 
whether  the  gentle  man  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PoACE]  will  yield  tc  me. 

Mr.  POAGE.  M '.  Speaker,  do  I  have 
the  floor? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  Is  recognize  1  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  POAOE.  1 3  ield  to  the  gentleman 
for  a  question  only . 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Can  the  gentleman 
give  any  g\iarant<es  to  the  Members  of 
this  body  that  the  conferees  on  this  bill 
will  insist  upon  th  b  provision  of  the  bill 
which  establishes  a  $20,000  limitation 
on  pasrments?  I  atk  this  for  the  reason 
that  the  prospec  tive  conferees,  as  I 
know  them  to  be  identified,  have  each, 
with  the  exception  of  one  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle,  expressc  d  their  own  personal 
objection  to  a  11ml  Ation  provision  in  the 
law  or  in  the  projram.  In  the  light  of 
this  objection  so  vehemently  stated  by 
each  of  them,  wit  i  that  one  lone  excep- 
tion. I  would  like  1 3  have  some  assurance 
from  the  gentlemi  n  that  the  House  con- 
ferees will,  indeed  ,  make  a  strenuous  ef- 
fort to  insist  on  all  provisions  of  the 
House  measure,  ii  icludMg  the  limitation 
on  payments. 

Mr.  POAOE.  can  answer  to  the 
gentleman  it  is  i  ly  understanding  that 
the  rules  of  the  ]  [ouse  require  the  con- 
ferees on  any  bill  at  any  time  to  make  a 
serious  effort  to  lustain  the  position  of 
the  House.  It  is  i  ty  Intention  to  seek  to 


sustain  the  position  of  the  House  on  this 
bill  or  any  other  on  which  I  am  appoint- 
ed as  a  conferee  on  the  conference.  But 
it  is  also  my  understanding  that  the  only 
purpose  for  a  conference  is  to  try  to  work 
out  the  differences  l)etween  the  two 
Houses  which,  of  necessity,  means  that 
somewhere  there  must  be  some  give  on 
the  part  of  each  of  the  bodies.  Undoubt- 
edly that  will  be  the  case  here. 

I  can  no  more  predict  than  can  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  what  will  finally 
be  the  result.  But  I  do  think  that  if  we 
are  to  have  any  kind  of  orderly  legisla- 
tion that  there  must  be  a  way  whereby 
the  representatives  of  this  body  and  the 
representatives  of  the  other  body  can 
meet  and  seek  to  work  out  their  dif- 
ferences. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
one  question? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Certainly.  I  yield  for  a 
question  only. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Can  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  give  us  assurance  that  the 
customary  procedural  handling  of  the 
conference  papers  will  be  adhered  to? 

The  reason  I  raise  that  question  is  that 
there  is  within  the  rules  of  the  House 
even  though  the  Senate  aslcs  for  the  con- 
ference for  the  Senate  to  act  first  on  the 
conference  papers.  In  that  event  the 
Senate  could  accept  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  part  of  its  conferees  and  then 
the  House  conferees  would  bring  the  re- 
port here  and  then  the  question  before 
the  House  at  that  point  would  be  simply 
yes  or  no  on  the  entire  conference  report. 
In  other  words,  this  would  preclude  any 
move  to  see  that  the  $20,000  limitation  is 
not  dropped — this  would  preclude  the 
House  conferees  from  going  back  to  con- 
ference and  insisting  upon  that  jwsition. 

I  realize  that  the  customary  procedure 
would  be  for  the  conference  papers  to 
come  first  to  the  House. 

I  would  like  the  assurance  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  that  that  procedure 
will  be  adhered  to. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  we  are  going  to  carry  out  this 
conference  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  because  I  have 
never  heard  of  carrying  on  the  practice 
which  the  gentleman  suggests.  It  may 
be  a  good  one  and  maylie  we  ought  to 
adcHit  it.  But  It  has  not  occurred  to  me 
to  engage  in  any  chicanery  that  the  gen- 
tleman suggests. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  is  entirely  legal.  We 
are  following  custom. 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  will  follow  the  rules 
of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Is  this  procedure  the 
usual  procedure? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  assume  that  the  House 
procedure  has  been  in  accordance  with 
the  rules.  I  have  never  had  any  occasion 
to  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  procedures 
of  the  House.  If  the  gentleman  feels  that 
the  House  procedures  are  out  of  order, 
we  will  ti7  to  correct  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PoAGKl. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 


is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EMdmtly  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  223,  nays  85,  not  voting  123. 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  339] 
TEAS— 323 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Albert 

Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arenda 
Aabbrook 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ay  res 
Barrett 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boiling 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Broyblll,  Va. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Cbamberlaln 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Collins 

Colmer 

Corbett 

Culver 

Cxmningbam 

Curtis 

DavtB,  Oa. 

Davis.  Wts. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenbadk 

Denney 

Dickmson 

Diggs 

Dole 

Dom 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Dtmcan 

Dwyer 

Bdmondaon 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Ia. 

KUberg 

Brlenbom 

Eshleman 

Brans,  Colo. 

Everett 

FaaceU 

Felghan 

Flood 

Plynt 


Adair 

Addabbo 

Andenon,  ni. 

Baring 

Bates 

Blester 

Bray 

Burke.  Fla. 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 


Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Fountain 
Praaer 

Prellnghuysen 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Gathlngs 
Gibbons 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Grlffln 
Gross 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanna 
Hardy 
Harsna 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Howard 
Hull 

Hutchinson 
Icbord 
Irwin 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kartb 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McCIoekey 

McCullocta 

McPall 

McMillan 

Mabon 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Michel 

MUler.  Ohio 

Mills 

Mink 

Mlze 

Montecomery 

Morgan 

Moms,  N.  Mez 

Murphy,  m. 

Mtuphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Natcher 

NATS— 85 

CahlU 

Carey 

Clancy 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Corner 

Conable 

Cowger 

Cramer 


Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Poage 

Poll 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Puroell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Reld,  m. 

ReUel 

Reuse 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shrtver 

Slkes 

Bkubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Aria. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taicott 

Taylor 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tvmney 

UdaU 

Van  Deerlln 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Watson 

White 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
.  Wyman 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Daniels 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Farbsteln 

Plndley 

Flno 

Pord, 

WlUlam  D. 
Pulton,  Pa. 
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Olalmo 

Gonzalez 

GoodUng 

Orover 

Oude 

HaUeck 

Halpem 

Hanley 

Horton 

Hunt 

Jacobs 

Joelaon 

King,  N.T. 

Lipscomb 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McDade 

McBwen 

Madden 


Mamiard 


Minshall 
Mnnagan 


Ottlnger 

PeUy 

Pike 

Plmie 

Rallsback 

Reld,  NT. 

Relnecke 

Roblaon 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 


St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Scbeuer 

Scbneebell 

Shipley 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.T. 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Tlernan 

Watklns 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 


NOT  VOTTNO — 128 


Adams 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annimzlo 
Asbmore 
BeU 

Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boland 
Bolton 
Braaco 
Broomlleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Buchanan 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
CabeU 
Celler 

Clawaon,  Del 
Conte 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Daddarlo 
Dawson 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Flaber 
PrVedel 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
GUbert 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Gurney 


Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

H«bert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 

Hosmer 

Hungate 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Karsten 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Uoyd 

McCarthy 

McClure 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
Macdonald, 


MacOregor 
Machen 
Mathlu.  Md. 
MiUer,  Calif. 


Moore 

Moorhead 

Morae,  Mass. 

Morton 

Moss 

Nelsen 


O'Hara,  ni. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

Pepper 

Pettu 

PhUbln 

PodeU 

PoUock 

Pryor 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reanlck 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Roudebush 

Satterfleld 

Scbwelker 

Slsk 

Smith,  Okla. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tex. 

nUman 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Walker 

Watts 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUUams,  Pa. 

WUlls 

WUaon,  Bob 

Wright 

Wylle 

Tates 

Zlon 


Mr.  Pollock  for,  with  Mr.  Gilbert  against. 

Mr.  Moore  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  CaU- 
fornla  against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Con- 
yers  against. 

Mr.  Rivers  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  CaU- 
fomla  against. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  for,  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 

Mr.  Morton  for.  with  Mr.  Helstoskl  against. 

Mr.  Blackburn  for,  with  Mrs.  Kelly  against. 

Mr.  Buchanan  for,  with  Mr.  McCarthy 
against. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Rees 
against. 

Mr.  Whltener  for.  with  Mr.  Resnlck  against. 

Mr.  Ashmore  for,  with  Mr.  Vanlk  against. 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Ut.  Yates  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Gubser. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Pallon  with  Mr.  Gumey. 

Mr.  Frledel  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
McClure. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Schwelker. 

Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Stafford. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Wylle. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Zlon. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  nunols  with  Mr.  Machen. 

Mr.  King  of  Callfomla  with  Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Karsten. 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk   armounced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  kir.  Conte  against. 

Mr.  Cabell  for,  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts against. 

Mr.    Brasco    for.    with    Mr.    Kupferman 
against. 

Mr.    Annunzlo   for,   with   Mr.    Mathlas   of 
Maryland  against. 

Mr.  Plsher  for,  with  Mr.  Morse  of  lilassa- 
chusetts  against. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Wld- 
nall against. 

Mr.  Gettys  for,  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson  against. 

Mr.  Jonas  for,  with  Mr.  Adams  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  for,  with  Mr.  Strat- 
ton against. 

lifr.  Henderson  for,  with  Mr.  Broomfield 
against. 

Mr.    Hollfleld    for,    with    Mr.    Johnson    of 
Pennsylvania  against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  OkUhoma  for,  with  Mr.  PodeU 
against. 

Mr.  Hungate  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Nelsen  for,  with  Mr.  Mlnlsh  against. 

Mr.  Klrwan  for,  with  Mr.  WllUams  of  Penn- 
sylvania against. 

Mr.    Pepper    for,    with   Mr.    Del    Clawson 
against. 

Mr.    Leggett    for,    with    Mr.    Vander    Jagt 
against. 

Mr.  Pryor  for,  with  Mr.  Hoemer  against. 


Messrs.  MAILLIARD,  BURKE  of 
Florida,  McDADE,  GUDE,  LONG  of 
Maryland,  SCHEUER,  DERWINSKI. 
CAREY,  and  MONAGAN  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PaEFCXENTIAL  MOTION  OFPEBED  BT   MK.   MATNE 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oiler  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAYNE  moves  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  at  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  bill  H.R.  17126  be  Instructed  to  Insist  on 
the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  the 
House  bUl  which  read  as  follows: 

"That  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
19«6  Is  extended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  "through  1969'  wher- 
ever It  appears  and  substituting  'through 
1970': 

"(2)  by  striking  out  '1966,  1967,  1968,  and 
1969'  wherever  it  appears  and  substituting 
•1966  through  1970'; 

"(3)  by  striking  out  '1969'  In  sections  103 
and  201  and  substituting  '1970'; 

"(4)  by  striking  out  '1967.  1968,  and  1969' 
in  section  402(b)  and  substituting  '1967 
through  1970'; 

"(6)  by  striking  out  '1970'  In  section  404 
and  substituting  '1971': 


"(6)  by  striking  out  '1966  through  the 
1969'  In  section  516  and  substituting  1966 
through  the  1970'; 

"(7)  by  striking  out  '1968'  and  1969'  wher- 
ever they  appear  In  section  602(k)  and  sub- 
stituting '1969'  and  '1970',  respectively;  and 

"(8)  by  striking  out  'or  1969'  In  section 
801  and  substituting  '1969,  or  1970'." 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  effect  of 
this  motion  is  to  instruct  the  House  con- 
ferees to  insist  that  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965  be  extended  for  1 
year  only.  This  body  voted  for  a  1-year 
extension  when  the  matter  came  before 
the  House  on  July  31  of  this  year.  As 
a  practical  matter  we  all  know  that  a  1- 
year  extension  is  the  CHily  extension 
which  would  have  any  chance  of  passage 
In  this  session. 

Furthermore,  a  1-year  extension  will 
carry  out  the  bipartisan  sigreement 
which  was  carefully  worked  out  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  by 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — 
Members  who  recognized  that  the  ter- 
rible predicament  of  our  farm  families 
Is  far  too  serious  to  be  kicked  around  as 
a  political  football  in  this  election  year. 
A  1-year  extension  will  give  a  new 
Congress,  a  new  President  and,  hope- 
fully, a  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture  suf- 
ficient time  next  year  to  work  on  and 
to  consider  Improved  farm  programs  on 
the  merits  and  free  from  the  political 
temptations  and  pressures  of  an  election 
year. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all 
Members  who  are  seriously  Interested 
not  only  in  helping  the  American  farm- 
ers, but  who  want  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  economy  of  our  entire 
Nation,  to  vote  in  favor  of  this  motion. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  a  question. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  First  let  me 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  a  question.  May  I  also  say, 
however,  that  I  approve  of  the  course  of 
action  taken  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  I  want  his  reassurance,  however, 
because  the  motion  to  instruct  is  highly 
technical,  whether  it  Is  a  fact  that  its 
effect  is  to  extend  the  legislation  now  on 
the  statute  books  for  1  year? 
Mr.  MAYNE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous    question    on    the    preferential 
motion. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
preferential  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mayne]  . 
The  preferential  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Poage, 
Gathings,     Purcell,    Foley,    Belcher. 
Teague  of  California,  and  Mrs.  May. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN  OR- 
DER UNDER  CALENDAR  WEDNES- 
DAY RULE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  con- 
sulting with  the  distinguished  Members 
of  the  minority  leadership,  I  now  renew 
my  unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
business  in  order  under  the  Calendar 
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Wfldxwflday  nile  bi    dlspenaed  with  to- 
morrow.         

The  SPEAKER,  to  there  obJeeUon  to 
the  request  of  the  g  sntleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  IiCr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  ob  ect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  i  entleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  MacOi  S60R]  objected  to  a 
similar  request  last  v^A.  Unfortunately, 
he  is  unavoidably  ab  sent  from  the  Cham- 
ber this  evening. 

We  recaU  that  tl «  reason  for  his  ob- 
jection last  week  «  as  a  sincere  attempt 
to  use  the  procedures  of  the  House  to 
brlns  to  the  floor  t  de  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  election  lai  %. 

The  reason  for  1  Is  objection  was  the 
fact  that  the  so-cilled  election  reform 
legislation  has  noi  been  scheduled  for 
floor  conslderatlwi  during  the  course  of 
this  year,  and  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
procedxire  was  avalable  under  the  rules. 

Howevipi.  for  tht  procedure  to  work, 
of  oours«,.lt  requlras  that  there  be  some 
co(M?eratlon  by  the  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mittees and  the  M  mbers  of  the  House 
to  reach,  through  t  le  call  of  the  roll,  on 
Calendar  Wednesda  7,  through  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultu  -e,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  various  other 
committees  down  t }  the  Committee  on 
House  Admlnistratl  )n  so  that  that  com- 
mittee could  then  c  &11  up  for  considera- 
tion the  election  ref  ftm  legislation. 

Those  of  us  who  share  the  desire,  to 
use  the  Calendar  Wednesday  procedure 
to  gain  floor  consideration  of  the  elec- 
tion reform  bill  ha\  e  reviewed  the  num- 
ber of  bills  that  a  e  eligible  under  the 
Calendar  Wednesd  ly  procedure  and  it 
appears  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture has  some  e  ght  bills  that  can  be 
called  up:  the>' O  tmmlttee  on  Armed 
Services  has  one  bill;  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currnncy  has  seven  bills; 
the  Committee  on  t  le  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  five  bills;  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Lab  tr  has  nine  bills;  the 
Committee  on  Fomign  Affairs  has  two 
bills;  the  Committe  !  on  Government  Op- 
erations has  six  bi  Is;  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Admli  dstration  has  one  bill 
in  addition  to  the  election  reform  leg- 
islation that  that  »mmlttee  could  call 
up. 

It  is  clear  that  t  f  using  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  proced  ire,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, with  »  >me  39  or  40  bills  that 
could  be  called  up  tomorrow,  we  would 
not  be  able  to  ach  eve  the  goal  that  the 
gentleman  from  llinnesota  and  others 
of  us  have;  namelj .  to  bring  to  the  floor 
the  election  reform  legislation. 

That  being  the  case,  and  since  none 
of  us  have  any  de  lire  to  delay  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  He  use  or  to  engage  In  a 
futile  act  by  usln;  a  procedure  to  at- 
tempt to  bring  up  a  bill  which  It  is  Im- 
possible for  the  H(  use  to  have  a  chance 
to  consider  under  that  procedure— for 
that  reason,  we  hfve  no  desire  to  con 
tlnue  to  object. 

I  would  like  to  say  there  still  Is  a 
strong  desire  on  tt  e  part  of  many  Mem 
bers  on  this  side  1  nd  I  am  sure  on  the 
part  of  Members  }n  the  other  side  for 
the  House  to  ha^  e  the  opportunity  to 
consider  the  elect  on  reform  legislation 
this  year,  as  well  pis  the  Legislative  Re 
form  Act. 


Fbr  myself,  and  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  we  Intend  to  continue 
to  use  the  procedures  of  the  House  and 
the  rules  of  the  House  to  see  if  we  can 
bring  about  flow  scheduling  of  those 
two  bills  before  this  House  adjourns. 

Mr.  PUCIN8KI.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 

man. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is 
the  status  of  the  gentleman's  discharge 
petition? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  There  is  a  discharge 
petition  filed  with  the  Committee  on 
Rules  with  respect  to  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act.  It  is  my-understandlng. 
and  the  gentleman  asked  me  off  the  floor 
Just  before  we  came  into  the  Chamber 
the  same  question  and  I  answered  him 
the  same  way  that  I  am  now  answering 
him.  that  within  a  matter  of  days  a  dis- 
charge petition  will  be  available  for  the 
Reorganization  Act  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

With  respect  to  a  discharge  petition 
for  the  election  reform  legislation,  it  was 
our  thought  that  we  would  attempt  to 
use  the  Calendar  Wednesday  procedure. 
We  have  attempted  that.  It  is  clear  to 
me  at  least  that  there  is  no  chance  for 
the  election  reform  legislation  to  be 
brought  up  imder  this  procedure. 

The  gentleman  is  correct  If  he  is  sug- 
gesting that  a  next  logical  step  Is  a  dis- 
charge petition. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrteld? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  not  quite  sure  I 
agree  completely  with  what  has  been 
said.  I  believe  I  heard  it  said  that  because 
there  are  these  bills  that  have  been 
hoarded  up  In  these  various  committees, 
therefore,  the  Calendar  Wednesday  pro- 
cedure would  not  be  an  effective  one  to 
use. 

I  have  no  knowledge  that  any  of  the 
chairmen  of  these  committees  have  been 
desirous  of  using  Calendar  Wednesday. 
If  there  were  an  attempt  at  this  late 
date  for  them  to  use  Calendar  Wednes- 
day, I  would  suggest  that  it  would  ob- 
viously be  for  other  pxirposes;  namely,  to 
effect  a  delay  in  the  consideration  of  the 
election  reform  bill. 

I  would  observe  further  that  the  real 
problem  that  I  think  faces  us,  as  far  as 
having  the  election  reform  bill  on  the 
floor,  is  that  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee — and  this  is 
the  word  that  is  around  and  I  presume 
it  is  tnie — would  not  attempt  to  call  it 
up.  The  main  thing  is  that  Calendar 
Wednesday  can  be  used  if  a  majority  so 
desires.  But  it  is  clear  to  me,  at  any 
rate — and  this  I  do  share  with  my  friend 
from  Illinois  in  respect  to  his  views — it 
is  clear  the  majority  of  those  who  con- 
trol the  committees  have  no  desire  to 
bring  this  matter  up,  and  therefore  Cal- 
endar Wednesday,  under  the  circum- 
stances, would  be  Ineffective  only  because 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  would  not  bring  it 
up.  and  the  possibility  that  the  chair- 
men of  other  committees  would  seek  to 
subvert  the  Intention  of  the  use  of  Cal- 
endar Wednesday. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Missouri,  and  that  is  my 


information.  I  would  like  to  inquire  and 
oonflrm  of  the  majority  leader.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  chairmen  of  committees  have 
Indicated  to  you  that  it  is  their  inten- 
tion to  use  the  opportunity  that  could 
conceivably  come  tomorrow  under  Cal- 
endar Wednesday  to  caU  up  bills  from 
committees  other  than  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  and.  in  fact, 
committees  that  would  precede  House 
Administration  on  the  call  of  Calendar 
Wednesday? 

ISx.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentieman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  answer  is  "Yes." 
Committee  chairmen  have  advised  me 
that  if  tills  procedure  Is  used,  they  in- 
tend to  take  advantage  of  It  to  call  up 
certain  bills. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  his  comm«its.  and  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
MichigEoi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  tomorrow  as  best  he  can 
foresee  it  at  this  point. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  con- 
sulting with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  we 
have  put  over  until  Thxirsday  the  call- 
ing of  the  conference  report  on  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act.  We  do,  however, 
have  two  conference  reports  ready  for 
tomorrow,  one  on  military  construction 
and  one  on  national  trails.  There  are 
additional  bills  ^rtiich  we  have  pro- 
gramed for  the  balance  of  the  wertt.  We 
would  like  to  consult  with  the  chairmen 
of  the  committees  reporting  those  bills 
early  in  the  morning  before  deciding 
which  of  them  will  follow  the  conference 
reports. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentieman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  whether  he 
plans  to  alter  the  order  of  the  bills  as 
set  forth  other  than  as  Indicated  in  the 
announcement  Just  made. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call that  when  we  annoimced  the  pro- 
gram, we  were  confronted  with  a  long 
Private  Calendar  day.  which  we  have 
had.  and  with  a  Calendar  Wednesday 
program.  We  said  at  the  time.  In  view  of 
that.  If  a  change  occurred  in  the  pro- 


graming of  either  or  both  of  those  mat- 
ters, there  might  be  some  changes  in  the 
order  In  which  the  other  bills  on  the 
program  would  come  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tieman give  us  the  ones  he  thinks  will 
come  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
given  the  gentleman  the  two  conference 
reports. 

There  has  been  some  request  that  we 
bring  up  the  Federal  Magistrates  Act — 
S.  945 — as  soon  as  po&dble.  Before  an- 
swering the  genUeman's  question  di- 
rectly, I  should  like  to  consult  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, as  to  which  one  of  these  bills  might 
be  called  first  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  bill 
did  the  gentleman  say  would  come  from 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  are  two.  First  Is 
the  bill  concerning  additional  positions 
In  certain  executive  agencies — H.R. 
15890:  second  is  civil  service  retirement 
financing— H.R.  17682. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the 
so-called  supergrades  bill? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tieman is  correct.  The  first  one  is  the 
supergrade  bill.  There  is  also  S.  2484,  the 
extension  of  New  Senate  Office  Bulldhig 
site,    from    the    Committee   on    Public 

Works. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  bear  with  me,  it  is  not  the 
purpose  then  to  bring  up  the  conference 
report  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  until  Thurs- 
day? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  appropriation 
bill,  the  gentleman  would  think,  would 
come  this  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  should  think  that 
would  come  early  next  week. 


Not  only  do  the  Conqulstadores  an- 
nually sponsor  the  DeSoto  Celebration  at 
Bradenton,  Fla..  reenacUng  the  landing 
of  Hernando  DeSoto  on  Florida  soil  in 
1639,  but  also  they  have  an  active  rela- 
tionship with  Bradenton's  sister  city. 
Barcarrota.  Spain,  the  birthplace  of 
Hernando  DeSoto.  The  Conqulstadores 
have  made  three  goodwill  trips  to  Spain, 
visiting  Barcarrota,  Madrid,  and  other 
Spanish  cities.  stricUy  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. The  Spanish  people  have  recipro- 
cated by  sending  descendants  of  Her- 
nando DeSoto  and  representatives  of  the 
Spanish  Government  and  the  city  of  Bar- 
carrota to  the  United  States  to  partici- 
pate in  the  annual  celebration. 

I  include  in  the  Recohd  at  this  time  a 
letter  from  Dr.  W.  D.  Sugg,  who  has 
given  outstanding  leadership  In  this 
people-to-people  program,  and  a  trans- 
lation of  the  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Sunday  A.B.C.  of  May  14,  1967,  fea- 
turing the  Conqulstadores  and  their  1967 
pilgrimage  to  Spain.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  AB.C.  is  one  of  Spain's 
greatest  weekly  publications. 

The  letter  and  article  follow: 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  329.  on  September  16.  1968. 1 
am  recorded  as  not  voting.  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  from  the  Chamber.  Had 
I  been  present.  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
DeSOTO  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
MANATEE  COUNTY.  FLA. 
Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, ana  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    genUeman    from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
quested this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
group  of  outstanding  citizens  of  my  con- 
gressional district,  the  members  of  the 
DeSoto  Historical  Society  of  Manatee 
County,  more  popularly  known  as  the 
Conqulstadores. 

This  group  of  business  and  professional 
men  has  done  more  to  build  good  inter- 
national relations  than  any  single  group 
of  private  citizens  I  have  ever  known. 


Braoenton,  Fla.. 
September  6, 1968. 

Hon.  James  Halet, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jim:  You  wUl  recaU  going  with  a 
group  of  the  Conqulrtadores  of  Bradenton 
to  see  President  Johnson  before  their  mak- 
ing a  fifteen  day  pilgrimage  to  Barcarrota, 
the  birthplace  of  Hernando  I>eSoto,  and 
other  historic  Spanish  cities  In  1967.  You 
and  your  wonderful  secretary  had  been 
largely  instrumental  In  the  arrangement  of 
the  meeting  with  the  President.  I  am  certain 
we  never  adequately  thanked  you. 

We  were  royally  received  In  Madrid.  Se- 
vUle,  Granada,  Cordoba,  Toledo,  Jerez  de 
la  FYontera,  Algeclras,  Barcarrota  and  else- 
where with  receptions  by  officials  and  lead- 
ing citizens,  and  were  the  object  of  attention 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  people.  I  was  told 
we  were  on  national  television  three  times 
and  on  radio,  and  I  have  a  stack  of  Spanish 
newspapers  several  Inches  thick  containing 
stones  of  our  visit.  It  was  the  third  such 
pilgrimage  made  by  the  Conqulstadores. 

I  am  including  my  rather  poor  translation 
of  one  article  appearing  in  the  Sunday 
ABC  the  leading  Illustrated  national  news 
me«ilu'm,  I  believe.  Hoy,  another  great  na- 
tional journal,  also  gave  us  a  sympathetic 
write-up.  The  people  of  Spain  seemed  to  re- 
gard us  as  e  People-to-People  gesture.  The 
ofllclalB  and  scholars  felt  we  were  at  last 
paying  attention  to  the  Important  role  the 
Spaniards  of  the  older  days  played  In  the 
exploration  of  North  America. 

The  reaction  of  the  general  public  was.  I 
think,  demonstrated  by  a  charming  Spanish 
lady  whom  Mrs.  Sugg  and  I  ran  Into  in  a 
shop  m  Madrid  some  two  weeks  after  the 
maUi    group    of    CJonqulstadores   had    gone 
home    who    recognized    my    ConquUtadore 
blazer  and  asked  me  In  somewhat  British 
English  if  I  were  one  of  the  Bradenton  Con- 
qulstadores. She  said  she  thought  the  Con- 
QUlstadore  pilgrimage,  unofficial  and  repre- 
senUng  a  down-to-earth  spontaneous  smaU- 
town  movement  of  people  obviously  not  of 
Spanish  antecedents,  all  paying  their  own 
way   was  one  of  the  finest  things  for  Span- 
ish-American relations  one  could  dreani  of. 
Through  personal  connections  made  with 
Directors  of  the  People's  Museum,  the  Naval 
Museum,    the   Archives   of   the   Indes,   the 
Spanish   American   Bureau  of  Culture,   the 
Mayor  of  SevUle  and  others,   largely   made 
possible  by  the  Conquistador  tour,  and  by 
Miss    Elizabeth    Sponenbarger's    friendship 
(she  accompanied  us  as  an  honorary  conquis- 


tador and  interpreter) .  Mr«.  Sugg  and  I  were 
able  to  obtain  several  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  antiques  and  relics.  Including  a  marvelous 
facsimile  of  the  Juan  la  Cosa  map,  all  of 
which  It  has  been  our  prlvUege  to  contribute 
to  the  South  Florida  Museum. 

We  have  begun  to  plan  a  similar  pilgrim- 
age for  May  of  1969.  We  need  to  further  plans 
for  research  of  early  Spanteh-Plortda  history 
and  we  need  to  obtain  much  more  material. 
and  Spanish  cooperation  lor  the  development 
of  our  museum  courtyard.  We  have  had 
promises  of  help  from  high  Spanish  oflBcials 
m  this  development,  but  a  vigorous  follow- 
through  Is  most  necessary  and  this  could 
best  be  done  by  the  dramatic  reappearance  in 
Spain  of  our  conquistador  group.  I  am  even 
trying  to  learn  to  speak  a  little  of  the  Span- 
ish language  myself. 

Our  problem  Is  that  we  do  not  wish  to  do 
anything  unpatriotic,  and  a  year  ago  Mr. 
Johnson  discouraged  travel  abroad.  You  are 
close  to  affairs  In  Washington.  I  feel  that 
anything  we  can  do  to  build  up  the  best  of 
friendly  relations  with  the  Spanish  people 
themselves  may  outweigh  the  spending  of 
some  $25,000  to  $30,000  for  travel  expenses 
In  Spain  by  our  group,  but  we  need  very 
much  to  have  your  opinion  on  the  subject. 
I  feel  Spanish  friendship  Is  Important  to  our 
national  defense,  and  that  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  the  Spanish  American  historic 
facets  of  our  museum  and  the  Hernando 
DeSoto  Historical  Society's  further  researches 
are  all  of  Importance. 

Win  you  please  consider  this  problem  and 
write  me  frankly  about  It.  I  think  I  will  write 
Mr.  Holland  also.  We  need  to  start  arrange- 
ments at  once  If  we  are  to  go. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  D.  Succ 
PB.— I  am  hoping  we  can  get  Dan  Blaloek. 
Sr.,  and  Gertrude,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shelton 
Moody  to  accompany  us  this  time. 


[Translation  taken  from  Sunday  edition  at 
A.B.C.  of  May  14,  1967) 
(Not*.— A.B.C.  is  a  national  magazine 
published  In  Madrid  and  I  think  in  Seville. 
and  the  nearest  eqiUvalent  of  the  masazlne 
Life  in  thU  country.  My  translation  is  at 
best  halting.)  ,  „  „ 

Tomorrow  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  follow- 
ing a  precise  Ittnerary.  the  bxis  of  the  'Con- 
qulstadores' of  Bradenton  will  arrive  at  Bar- 
carrota, the  Extremaduran  town  at  the  foot 
of  Santa  Maria  Mountain.  Thirty-three  North 
Americans  will  live  one  night  under  the  same 
sky  and  in  the  same  rough  oak-forested 
country  where  almost  five  centiiries  ago  Her- 
nando de  Soto,  conqueror  and  Adelantado  of 
the  lands  of  Florida,  entered  the  world. 

In  this  unusual  tourist  company  the  role 
of  Hernando  de  Soto  of  1967  will  be  played 
by  the  banker  Richard  E.  Turner,  "a  man  of 
medium  stature,  light  of  foot,  and  a  skilled 
horseman,  of  Joyous  countenance",  as  the 
historian  Ignacio  de  Umitia  described  the 
Spanish  Captain  who  landed  In  Florida  and 
discovered  the  KOssisslppi.  the  formidable 
mausoleum  where  he  was  buried. 

"The  Conqulstadores  of  Bradenton"  have 
flown  to  Spain.  With  their  brilliant  uniforms 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  16th  century,  they  are 
going  to  travel  again  the  Route  of  the  Con- 
qulstadores and,  why  not?— It  U  also  the 
route  of  the  Flamenco,  of  the  Spanish  moor, 
of  the  Toledano.  Perfect  visitors.  "The  Con- 
qulstadores" never  forget  their  cameras, 
which  at  times  shine  over  their  gleaming 
breastplates.  _^,«^ 

Understanding  people!  They  have  appearea 
many  times  In  newspapers,  in  importwit 
magazines  in  full  color,  on  the  screens  of  tele- 
vision Certainly  they  constitute  a  pictur- 
esque parade,  gay,  very  American,  with  the 
technicolor  of  their  pennants  in  the  wind, 
the  cavalry  plumon  of  their  mirror-like  hel- 
mets, their  cloaks  of  purple,  their  Impecca- 
ble neck  pieces.  The  brave  Hernando  de  Soto 
Who  m  1539  disembarked  In  the  bay  he  called 
the  Bay  of  the  Sacred  Spirit,   now  called 
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TWnp*  Bay,  would  hmn  had  to  hmw  llttt* 
imagination  to  m«  a  that  •peotaeolar  troop 
Ills  own  nan. 

Tba  Oooqulatad  iTM  of  Bradanton  an 
tallar,  hava  bliur  aj «.  are  mora  robuat  than 
tha  paopla  of  Bare  trrota  and  tha 
duran  monntalnai  an 
talnly  thay  hava  b  tttar  oostumea  and  fln« 
brocadaa  than  tha  Oonqulatadoraa  of  Bprnln 
In  the  yean  of  tba  :  OWs. 

The  tourlat  foldn  say  that  Bradanton, 
Florida  U  a  proape  ous  dty,  county  aaat  of 
Manat««  County,  oi  the  banka  of  the  Ifana- 
tee.  It  occupies  slrteen  squan  kllomaten 
and  only  has  40,000  Inhabltanu.  It  doaa  not 
take  photographs  t>  imagine  a  oountryslda 
of  chalets  In  green  squares,  blue  roads  and 
white  fences. 

When  Hernando  de  Soto  arrived  on  the 
beach  which  today  baan  his  name.  In  the 
Inner  areas  he  fotnd  marahes,  low  areas, 
and  arrows  which  r  lae  from  the  mangroves. 
Bradanton  and  otl  er  pioneer  dtlea,  alnoe 
the  middle  of  the  l  Mt  century,  have  trans- 
formed the  land  ol  Florida.  Tha  plalaa  an 
drained,  pimctuatac  with  orange  grovaa  and 
plantations  of  flowars.  And  In  our  day  has 
be^n  tl\e..establlshn  ent  on  Cape  Canaveral 
of  _  the  ^  principal  1  rorth  American  rocket 
launching '  base  abo  it  which  rise  large  In- 
dustrial plants. 

Tourism,  neverthf  lees  continues  to  be  the 
chief  wealth  of  Brat  enton.  In  its  harbor  one 
sees  dozens  and  doe  ins  of  Chris  Crafts,  true 
palaces  In  mlnlatui  b  in  a  beehive  of  out- 
boards  and  sloops.  £  un  and  blue  sea  are  al- 
ways guaranteed  on  the  beaches  of  Manatee. 

One  of  the  most  b4  autlful  bathing  beaches, 
with  limpid  water  ai  d  white  sand  is  "DeSoto 
Point"  on  the  Southe  m  bank  of  the  Manatee. 
At  this  spot  Hemam  lo  de  Soto  and  his  men 
disembarked  In  the  y  »ar  1539. 

In  May  of  1939  w  ts  celebrated  hen  com- 
memorative ceremoi  lea  of  the  400tb  anni- 
versary of  the  arriv&l  of  the  Spanish  con- 
queror In  Florida.  A  CongreesloDal  Conunls- 
sion  after  research  i  nd  extensive  study  had 
selected  the  point  as  approximately  that  of 
the  landing  of  DeSc  to  and  decided  to  trans- 
form the  place,  swanp  and  mangroves  Into 
a  National  Monumei  ,t. 

The  City  of  Br  tdenton,  situated  only 
eight  kilometers  fron  "DeSoto  Point",  from 
the  first  baa  taken  iztraordlnary  interest  In 
the  commemoration.  And  In  the  following 
yecur.  1940.  It  celel  rated  the  first  DeSoto 
Pageant  In  the  foctball  field  of  the  High 
School,  a  local  Initltutlon.  The  occasion, 
half  spectacle,  bal^  commemoration,  was 
sponsored  by  the  :%amber  of  Commerce. 
Four  hundred  years  after  DeSoto's  day.  the 
Spanish  uniforms  o  the  16th  century  came 
back  to  gleam  under  the  Florida  sun.  In 
1941  the  celebration  took  a  new  ttim.  It  had 
been  a  night  pageas  t  with  purpose  of  diver- 
sion. But  In  that  sax  ke  year  there  was  found- 
ed in  Bradanton  the  Historic  Society  of  Her- 
nando de  Spto,  wltl  the  double  purpoee  of 
commemorating  the  landing  and  accumulat- 
ing funds  to  researc  h  DeSoto  and  his  en. 

Pearl  Harbor  and  Ul  that  came  after  that 
for  the  Americans  a  kw  to  It  that  In  the  fol- 
lowing yean  no  one  :  lad  the  heart  In  Bradan- 
ton to  clothe  blnuMlf  in  the  coatume  of  a 
16th  century  Spanlal  i  soldier.  Men  won  other 
uniforms  less  specta  sular. 

In  1946  the  oeren  onles  were  begun  again, 
but  this  time  wltb  the  innovation  of  the 
celebration  on  DiSoto  Point  itself.  A 
widened  program  ol  festivities  accompanied 
the  celebration. 

Since  1948  the  I  ernando  de  Soto  Cele- 
bration has  grown  i  ntll  its  fame  has  spread 
all  over  North  Ame  lea  and  its  hemisphere. 
Festivities  last  a  we  sk.  The  festivities  range 
from  bridge  toumai  lents,  professional  base- 
ball games,  boat  rai  ee,  parades,  selection  of 
a  queen,  dlnnera,  dai  loes,  to  an  orange  colored 
snowstorm. 

Naturally  the  plai  o  fuerte  the  main  event 
of  the  program  la  the  commemoration  of 


the  landing.  Thirty  bearded  uniformed  Con- 
qulstadores  arrive  on  a  boat  dlagulaad  aa 
the  San  Cristobal,  the  flagahlp  of  DeSoto. 

Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  Crls-Crafta, 
of  outboards,  of  boats  of  every  deaerlptlon 
meet  and  giuud  the  Conqulstadorea.  Thou- 
sands of  bathen  wait  on  the  beach.  Among 
the  Conqulstadores  groups  of  blond  girls 
wear  garlands  and  skirts  of  Spanish  moss. 
They  are  "Indians".  Blond  youths  with  h&n 
chests  and  bows  and  airows  play  the  parts 
of  Timucuan  Indian  warrlora. 

Arrived  on  the  land  "Hernando  de  Soto" 
and  his  men  kneel  In  prayer.  Only  the 
priest  who  accompanies  them,  in  recent  yeara 
always  the  role  of  Jerome  Davis,  remains 
standing  with  his  great  croas  on  high  as  he 
prays. 

No  one  takes  these  ceremonies  as  a  joke. 
Under  the  technicolor  and  spiclnesa  of  Amer- 
ica is  the  emotion  of  a  people  who  take 
pride  In  their  early  history,  which  is  Spaniah. 
It  Is  the  same  as  In  the  fiestas  of  the  Moon 
and  the  Christians  of  om*  Levant,  where  the 
dialogue  is  never  in  Arabic  or  Romance  Cas- 
tllllan.  In  Bradanton  they  speak  English, 
their  own  idiom  of  the  day. 

Clearly  In  these  sequences  there  an  things 
which  grate  a  little  on  our  thinking  as  an 
old  people.  Without  doubt  for  one  reason 
or  another  it  is  good  that  this  should  be.  An 
Imperial  Roman  would  have  smiled  with  in- 
dulgence before  our  squares  of  Roman 
soldlen  of  holy  week.  And  surely  to  the  an- 
cient Greek  it  would  have  been  the  same  be- 
fore the  copies  of  their  festivals  organized 
by  the  Romans,  the  Amerlcai»  of  classic 
antiquity. 

The  important  thing  is  that  in  the  smiles 
live  more  of  tenderness  than  of  Irony,  the 
emotion  with  which  the  Americans  have 
built  their  own  "Moon  and  Christians" 
fiesta  based  on  those  chaptere  of  their  his- 
tory which  they  share  with  us  of  the  cen- 
turies before  the  Mayflower. 

The  Conqulstadorea  of  Bradanton  do  not 
limit  themselves  to  their  costumed  fiestas. 
The  Society  of  Hernando  de  Soto  has  placed 
a  monument  at  DeSoto  Point  and  have  en- 
couraged historic  studies  relaUng  to  the 
Spanish  Explorations  of  the  territory  of  the 
Umted  States. 

Bradanton  has  also  been  declared  a  stster- 
clty  of  Barcarrota.  With  tbla  idea  on  one  oc- 
casion the  Conqulstadorea  sent  a  check  of 
90.000  pesetas  to  the  Mayor  of  that  Spanish 
city.  TTiat  sum,  raised  by  popular  subscrip- 
tion, was  to  assist  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  countrymen  of  DeSoto. 

No  one  had  asked  that  aid.  No  one  records 
that  today  as  In  the  past  five  hundred  yean 
Barcarrota  has  with  its  hard  and  moun- 
tainous surrounding  country  ever  asked  for 
help. 

Certainly  there  Is  much  emotion  In  this  de- 
votion for  Spain  arising  in  Bradenton  with- 
out any  official  governmental  organization.  To 
men  unselfishly  interested  and  students  as 
the  surgeon  W.  D.  Sugg  who  is  presently  par- 
ticipating in  the  expedition  of  the  Con- 
qulstadores which  now  is  visiting  us, 
Bradenton  owes  its  being  inscribed  among 
North  American  cities  of  more  illustrious 
past:  and  in  Spain  that  the  epoch  of  the 
conquest  will  lie  admired  today  by  un- 
counted people  who  will  feel  bound  more 
closely  to  the  more  Universal  chapten  of  our 
history. 

The  one  hundred  and  fifty  Conqulstadorea 
of  Bradenton  have  ambitious  projects.  They 
an  studying  the  construcUon  of  a  galleon  of 
the  16th  centtiry  which  could  play  the  role 
of  the  "San  Cristobal"  in  the  ceremonies  of 
DeSoto  Point  every  year — helping  build  a 
South  Florida  Museum  where  an  Extrema- 
duran  street  will  be  developed  reproducing 
the  Birthplace  of  the  Spanish  Conquistador, 
and  preserve  documents  and  historic  relics 
proclaiming  the  Illustrious  past  of  the  ter- 
ritory and  the  greatness  of  the  works  of 
l^;>aln. 


Nor  Is  it  a  wonder,  perhaps,  that  numy  In 
old  Spain  will  feel  ourselves  conqulstadores 
through   the   smiling,   lusty,   clnemographlc 
Conqulstadores  of  Bradenton. 

F.  VXLLAOKAN, 


CUTBACK  IN  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY 
FDNDS 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  dismayed  and  alarmed 
that  the  administration  would  once 
again  attempt  to  hold  back  highway 
funds  for  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram under  the  guise  of  cutting  the 
budget.  According  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  no  new  Federal-aid 
tiighway  projects  will  be  approved  until 
December  1,  1968,  in  an  administration 
effort  to  save  $200  million  toward  the  $6 
billion  budgetary  slash  called  for  by  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  action  is  ji  grave  dis- 
service to  the  American  public.  "Die 
highway  trust  fund,  established  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  constructing,  improving, 
and  maintaining  the  Interstate  and  ABC 
Federal-aid  systems.  Is  sustained  by 
highway  user  taxes.  It  is  not  part  of  the 
general  revenue  fimd  of  the  Treasury 
and.  for  this  reason,  should  not  be  di- 
verted, suspended,  or  cut  back  to  serve 
any  other  needs  of  the  CJovemment. 

Already  the  completion  date  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  has  been  ex- 
tended beyond  Its  target  of  1972  because 
of  numerous  delays  in  the  construction 
program.  The  need  for  completion  of  this 
System  at  the  earliest  possible  date  is 
obvious.  Further  postponements  and  de- 
lays will  further  aggravate  the  accident 
rate  and  traffic  congestion  on  the  Na- 
tion's highways,  increase  the  cost  of 
highway  contructlon  for  mileage  post- 
poned, and  disrupt  planned  construction 
projects  entailing  the  loss  of  many  Jobs. 
The  longer  that  ftmds  are  withheld,  the 
greater  the  impairment  to  our  highway 
program  progress  and  to  the  entire 
economy. 

The  administration  has  ordered  cut- 
backs on  highway  f  imds  too  many  times 
already,  then  restored  them,  then  cut 
them  back  again.  As  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  has  aptly  put  it: 

If  the  nation's  Intentete  highway  program 
is  ever  going  to  be  completed,  it  must  con- 
tinue In  an  orderly,  imlnterrupted  fashion, 
free  from  the  fiscal  yo-yo  tactics  of  the  pres- 
ent Administration. 

Use  of  the  highway  trust  fund  for 
other  than  specific  highway  purposes  is 
not  the  intent  of  this  Congress.  The  com- 
pletion of  our  highway  program  is  too 
vital  to  the  safety  and  well  being  of  our 
Nation  to  be  toyed  with  and  continually 
Interrupted. 

THE  POLISH  VESSEL  "HUGO  KOL- 
LATAJ"  AGAIN  DOINO  BUSINESS 
IN  AMERICAN  PORTS 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
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House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning  I  again  observed  the  Polish 
vessel.  Hugo  Kollatai.  which  deUvered 
supplies  to  North  Vietnam  in  November 
of  1986  and  which,  according  to  infor- 
mation supplied  me  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  has  more  than  once  carried 
its  cargoes  to  the  enemy,  doing  business 
In  an  American  port.  Last  Wednesday  I 
reported  on  this  ship's  activities  in  New 
York  where  I  watched  tons  of  steel 
stamped  "Made  in  Poland"  being  un- 
loaded on  Pier  8  in  Brooklyn.  Last  Fri- 
day it  was  in  PWladelphla.  Today  the 
vessel  is  In  Baltimore  where  it  is  riding 
high  out  of  the  water  at  Pier  8,  Locust 
Point,  and,  as  I  speak  to  you,  this  vessel 
is  taking  on  a  cargo  of  earthenware 
destined  for  Holland  where,  I  am  told, 
Dutch  designs  will  be  painted  on  it.  To- 
morrow this  same  vessel  is  scheduled  to 
call  at  Norfolk. 

It  has  now  been  some  2  weeks  since  the 
Hugo  Kollatai  first  entered  our  waters, 
on  September  1,  at  Boston,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  administration  is  fully 
aware  of  this  ship's  activities.  It  is  ap- 
parent to  me  that  the  administration 
could  not  care  less.  The  only  reaction  I 
have  noted  is  a  desire  to  keep  the  whole 
sordid  business  as  quiet  as  possible. 

This  is  incredible.  Here  Is  a  ship, 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment, welcomed  in  five  American 
ports  for  business  as  usual,  after  it  has 
helped  to  feed  a  war  machine  that  has  so 
far  cost  the  lives  of  over  25,000  Ameri- 
cans. These  Communists  must  be  laugh- 
ing at  us  all  the  way  to  the  bank. 

This  kind  of  trade  does  not  build 
bridges  of  understanding.  Rather  this 
trade  builds  the  bridges  needed  for  Com- 
munist expansion  and  aggression 
throughout  the  world,  whether  in  Viet- 
nam or  in  Czechoslovakia. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks  last 
Wednesday,  the  Hugo  Kollatai  has  been 
blacklisted  by  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion since  January  13,  1967,  from  carry- 
ing U.S.  Government-financed  cargoes 
out  of  the  United  States.  However,  the 
administration  for  several  years  has 
firmly  opposed  denying  such  vessels  the 
use  of  our  ports  as  recommended  In  my 
bill,  HH.  365.  I  have  recently  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  President  urging  that  this 
policy  be  reconsidered  and  I  include  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  my  colleagues: 

Septzmbek  14,  1968. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  DBAS  Ma.  PaxansMT:  A  vessel,  Hugo 
Kollatai,  currently  "blacklisted"  by  the  Mari- 
time Administration  for  trading  with  North 
Vietnam  is  presently  calUng  at  American 
ports. 

This  ship  was  flnt  listed  by  the  Maritime 
Administration  In  Its  report  No.  9  Issued 
January  13,  1967,  and  classified  Department 
of  Defense  information  contains  confirming 
reports  as  to  the  dates  of  its   arrivals  m 
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North  Vietnam.  The  Hugo  Kollatai,  owned 
by  the  Polish  government,  entered  Boston 
Harbor  on  September  1.  1968,  New  Yorlt  Har- 
bor on  September  8.  1968.  and  Is  scheduled 
to  make  other  stops  at  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more and  Norfolk.  This  past  Wednesday 
morning  I  personally  watched  the  unloading 
of  tons  of  Polish  steel  from  Its  hold  onto 
the  docks  of  Pier  8  In  Brooklyn. 

While  this  ship  is  only  legally  barred 
from  carrying  U.S.  Oovemment-flnanced  car- 
goes out  of  the  United  States  I  would  re- 
spectfully urge  that  the  Government  re- 
examine Its  policy  and  extend  this  prohibi- 
tion to  cover  private  trade  in  U.S.  ports  as 
well,  as  recommended  in  my  bill,  HJl.  366. 
Though  it  may  be  true  that  this  commerce, 
in  terms  of  tonnage  and  perhaps  dollar  val- 
ue, does  not  amount  to  much,  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  then  U  a  deep  moral  ques- 
tion involved  which  compels  me  to  ask  why 
a  vessel  which  has  been  helping  to  supply 
the  enemy  should  be  permitted  to  make  prof- 
its m  American  ports  on  a  buslness-as-usual 
basis,  particularly  with  the  present  high  lev- 
el of  American  casualties  in  South  Vietnam. 

Whether  or  not  the  closing  of  U.S.  ports 
to  such  vessels  would  reduce  Polish  trade 
with  North  Vietnam  Is  not  of  controlling 
importance.  In  view  of  the  Government's  re- 
cent restraints  placed  on  relations  with  Po- 
land and  other  Warsaw  Pact  countries  due 
to  their  part  in  the  Invasion  and  suppres- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia  as  well  as  the  part 
that  Poland  Is  helping  to  play  In  the  In- 
vasion and  suppression  of  South  Vietnam, 
I  simply  can  see  no  good  reason  why  the 
Hugo  Kollataj  should  be  welcomed  in  U.S. 
ports. 

Respectfully  yours, 

CSAKIXS  E.  CHAMBBai.AIN. 


Again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  only  ask  why 
should  a  vessel  which  has  been  helping 
to  supply  the  enemy  be  granted  the  privi- 
lege of  making  profits  in  American  ports. 

My  colleagues  might  be  further  in- 
terested to  know  that  shice  we  do  not 
trust  these  Communists  with  whom  we 
are  doing  business,  the  American  tax- 
payers must  pay  the  bill  for  maintaining 
a  24-hour  surveillance  of  this  ship.  This 
requires  the  round-the-clock  presence  of 
a  Coast  Guard  vessel  and  Its  entire  crew. 
The  activities  of  the  Hugo  Kollatai  are 
being  watched  along  the  water-side, 
along  the  dock-side,  as  well  as  by  a  sentry 
at  the  gangway— all  at  the  cost  of  the 
U.S.  taxpayer — and  this  will  continue  as 
long  as  this  vessel  is  in  port. 

This  morning  I  was  talking  to  one  of 
our  young  servicemen  who  told  me  of  his 
conversation  last  night  as  he  was  visiting 
with  some  of  the  Polish  sailors  from  the 
ship.  They  related  to  this  chap  their 
travels  twice  with  the  Hugo  Kollataj  to 
Hali^ong  carrying  support  for  the  war— 
and  volunteered  that  some  of  their  cargo 
was  of  Russian  origin.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  this  U.S.  serviceman,  who  himself 
wears  a  ribbon  In  recognition  of  his 
year's  duty  in  Vietnam,  seemed  a  bit  be- 
wildered aa  to  why  our  Government 
would  welcome  this  ship  that  has  helped 
the  enemy  to  our  ports.  But  I  say  to 
you— not  only  Is  this  young  man  be- 
wildered, I  too  am  bewildered — and 
frankly  I  think  this  is  something  that  is 
bewildering  to  the  American  people. 
This  ship  has  B.O.— a  bad  odor— and  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  so  does  every 
other  ship  that  is  sailing  to  Haiphong. 
The  administration's  tolerance  of  such 
shipping  is  a  shocking  breach  of  faith 
with  our  troops  In  Vietnam. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REORGANIZATION 
AND  ELECTION  REFORM 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  the  Republicans  in  the  House 
are  seeking  to  bring  the  congressional 
reorganization  bill  and  the  election  re- 
form bill  to  the  fioor  of  the  House  so 
that  the  Members  of  this  body  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  work  their  will 
on  these  two  important  pieces  of  legis- 
lation. _^    ^^  . 

We  are  not  without  allies.  The  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  the  New  York 
•nmes,  and  the  New  Republic  have  re- 
cently expressed  themselves  in  support 
of  our  efforts. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  last 
Friday  said  as  follows: 

The  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives wants  to  reform  everything  except  it- 
self. 

While  the  public  is  looking  the  other  way 
It  is  quietly  shelving  two  reform  measures 
on  which  a  minority  has  worked  two  years. 

Both  bills  passed  the  Senate  by  big  ma- 
jorities. 

One  bill  would  tighten  lobby  registration 
laws.  The  Senate  swept  It  through  a  year 

ago,  75  to  9. 

Another  bill  would  take  the  veil  off  big 
campaign  contributors.  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  have  backed  it  •  •  •  The  Senate 
passed  a  version  of  the  bill  without  a  single 
dissenting  vote,  one  year  ago.  87  to  0. 


The  New  Republic  expresses  itself  as 
follows: 

The  reforms  embodied  In  their  congres- 
sional reorganization  bill  are  pretty  mild. 
They  would  take  i>OBtmaster8  and  rural  mall 
carrien  out  of  the  patronage  system,  a  move 
that  would  delight  most  Democratic  House 
members  Inasmuch  as  post  office  partonage 
has  become  a  major  Irritant;  they  would 
open  committee  hearings  to  live  televUlng 
and  broadcasting  and  open  approprtatlona 
hearings  to  everyone;  and  they  would  require 
lobbylste  to  make  a  more  complete  discio- 
Bun  of  their  expenditures.  The  last  Item  Is 
the  one  that  the  "power  structure"  dislikes 
most  m  an  election  year.  Fund  raising  by  the 
Democratic  congressional  leadership  U  close- 
ly tied  to  lobbying  efforU  on  the  Hill. 

The  election  financing  reform  proposal  Is 
especially  distasteful  to  the  Democratic  reg- 
ulare  For  It  would  repeal  existing  limits  on 
contributions  (they're  hopelessly  unreallsttc) 
and  close  some  loopholes.  For  Instance,  the 
present  $5,000  limitation  on  Individual  con- 
tributions would  sttU  apply  but.  for  the  flnt 
time,  in  the  aggregate  to  the  candidate  and 
supporting  committees.  It  would  no  longer 
be  legal  to  make  $6,000  contribution  to  • 
dozen  different  committees  for  the  same  of- 
fice-seeker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  us  have 
sent  out  several  signals  to  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  of  the  House.  We  are  look- 
ing for  some  kind  of  a  response.  Almost 
any  favorable  response  will  do,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  before  adjournment  of  this 
session  we  would  like  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity in  this  body  to  consider  under 
open  rules  the  Congressional  Reorgani- 
zation and  the  Campaign  Election  Re- 
form Reporting  Act. 
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(By  Rlchird  L.   Strout) 

Washington. — Tt  e  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  wa^ts  to  reform  everything 
except  Itself. 

While  the  public  is  looking  the  other  way 
It  Is  quietly  shelvli  g  two  reform  measures 
on  which  a  mlnorlt  r  has  worked  two  years. 

Both  bills  passed  the  Senate  by  big  ma- 
jorities; the  present  blockade  Is  In  the  House 
Rules  Committee. 

X>n«  blU  would  tl  Ebten  lobby  registration 
lavs.  l^M.  Senate  s  rept  It  through  a  year 
ago.  75  to  9. 

Another  bill  wou  d  Uke  the  veil  off  big 
campaign  contrlbut  3rs.  Presidents  Kennedy 
fbacked  It.  Mr.  Johnson 
Corrupt   Practices   Act 
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without  a  single  dissent- 
ago,  87  to  0. 

BOTH    a  IX.a    STALLED 

Both  bills  are  sfa  lied  In  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  which    icreens  all  House  bills. 

But  now  somethl  ig  new  and  dramatic  has 
happened.  A  group  if  reform-minded  Repub- 
licans have  come  pc  undlng  over  the  bill.  like 
a  Hollywood  Western,  to  try  to  rescue  the 
damsels — not  one,  I  ut  two — tied  to  the  rail- 
road ties  as  tl  iS  adjournment  train 
approaches. 

They  plan  to  ui  e  legislative  obstructive 
devices  to  stall  the  House  unless  the  Rules 
Committee  relents. 

OPEN    Dl  BATE    SOUGHT 

The  Rules   Coms  attee  has  the  power  to 
bold   back  leglslatl  >n  from  the  floor,  or  It 
"closed  rule"    (blocking 
rhlcb    would    be    tanta- 
mount to  defeating  the  measures. 

"All  we  are  askli  ig  U  that  the  Hoiise  be 
given  the  opportun  ty  to  express  Its  will  on 
both  bills,  under  completely  open  rules," 
Rep.  Donald   Rumi  reld    (R)    of  Ullnols  ex- 


it 16  Republicans,  eight 
launched  the  drive.  They 
think  they  may  l^ve  30  activists  on  their 
Side  of  the  aisle,  vi  1th  possible  recruits  from 
the  Democratic  sldi  . 
The  crusading  |iepubllcanB  may  not  be 
the  train  but  they  hope 
to  be  able  to  wa^e.  scream,  and  fire  their 
six-shooters  to  at  u-act  public  attention  to 
the  situation  that  has  developed. 
If  the  House  do  sn't  vote  on  the  bills  be- 


fore adjournment 
have  to  begin  all 


pending  bills  Is  an  omnl- 


I  the  tortuous  process  will 
over  again  from  scratch. 
It  would  mean  th  it  many  of  the  proposals 
wUl  wait  at  least  to  1971  before  they  can 
be  implemented. 

Each  of  the  two 
bus  measure. 

There  Is  a  wldi  sweep  of  congressional 
modernization  in  I  one,  and  an  extensive 
series  of  proposals  on  publicizing  campaign 
expenditures  In  the  other. 

BILLS   W.  DELT   APPBOVBB 

Both  bills  are  \  atered-down  versions  of 
what  political  scle  ttlsts  have  urged,  but  It 
Is  felt  they  are  ste  >s  in  the  right  direction. 

The  last  leglslatl  re  reorganization  act  was 
in  1946.  Congress  has  lost  prestige  since 
then,  many  feel,  as  against  the  White  House. 

Many    feel    dlml  lutlon    of    congressional 


power  Is  because  Congress  won't  put  Its  own 
house  In  order.  They  fear  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  go  down  hill. 

Congress,  for  example,  can't  get  big  ap- 
propriation bills  passed  in  time,  as  the  start 
of  the  new  fiscal  year,  July  1.  At  present  Con- 
gress U  struggling  with  approprlaUons  two 
months  late,  whose  delay  throws  uncertainty 
and  confusion  over  the  executive  depart- 
ments concerned. 

Theoretically  "power  of  the  purse"  should 
make  Congress  equal  to  Its  two  coordinate 
branches  of  government. 

COMMITTEX   POWEB   CITID 

Congress  however,  anC  particularly  the 
House,  is  run  by  entrenched  chairmen  of  big 
committees.  It  U  charged,  picked  by  seniority. 

Of  the  20  House  chairmen,  11  are  66  or 
over,  and  7  are  past  70. 

They  often  come  from  small,  rural,  safe 
constituencies.  It  Is  charged  that  they  lack 
understondlng  of  young  people,  or  of  big 
cities.  Their  authority  might  decline  If  Con- 
gress were  streamlined. 

"There's  a  hidden  power  structure  in  the 
House,"  exclaimed  Rep.  Thomas  B.  CurtU 
(R)  of  Missouri.  He  charged  that  It  led 
through  the  Democratic  leadership  and  com- 
mittee chairmen  back  to  the  White  House. 

ACTIVISTS    CAN    DO   A    LOT 

The  Republican  activists  can  do  a  lot  of 
annoying  things,  If  they  decide  to. 

It  takes  40  minutes  to  complete  a  quorum 
call,  for  example,  and  a  militant  minority 
can  demand  almost  unlimited  calls. 

Or  they  can  ask  a  literal  "reading  of  the 
Journal." 

Theoretically  every  session  begins  with  a 
clerk  reading  yesterday's  transcript.  This 
normally  Is  dispensed  with  by  unanimous 
consent. 

But  one  of  Mr.  Rumsfleld's  cowboys  can 
always  refuse  consent. 

Unlike  the  Senate  House  rules  dont  per- 
mit unUmlted  debate  which  sustains  a  fili- 
buster. A  determined  House  majority  can 
crush   a   rebellion  without  much   difficulty. 

But  It  will  be  embarrassing  for  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  If  the  band  of  angry  Repub- 
licans keep  on  shouting  and  screaming. 

So  that's  the  scenario. 

Here  comes  the  adjournment  train  round 
the  bend  whistling  and  clanging;  there  are 
the  hapless  maidens  tied  to  the  tracks  .  .  . 
here  comes  Riunsfield's  rangers  over  the 
hill,  yelling  and  shooUngI 

Result?  See  our  next  episode. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  16,  1968] 
House  Out  of  Oboib 

Early  last  year  the  Senate  approved  a  mild 
measure  to  streamline  some  of  the  proce- 
dures and  practices  of  Congress.  Its  approval 
came  after  nearly  two  months  In  which  the 
Senate  debated  and  rejected  much  more  am- 
bitious reforms  proposed  by  Senator  Joseph 
Clark  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  rebels 
against  the  Congressional  Establishment. 

If  Speaker  McCormack  had  been  diligent 
Instead  of  easygoing,  he  would  have  brought 
the  reorganization  bill  to  the  floor  In  the 
House  promptly  and  worked  for  its  approval. 
But  Mr.  McCormack  is  a  traditionalist  who 
defers  to  the  opinions  of  the  committeemen 
and  other  senior  colleagues,  regardless  of 
whether  he  thinks  those  opinions  have  much 
merits  or  not.  Some  of  the  committee  chair- 
men In  the  House  do  not  Uke  the  bill's  stric- 
tures against  transacting  legislative  busi- 
ness in  closed-door  session  with  nonreoord 
votes  and  restricting  committee  chairmen's 
use  of  the  proxy  of  absent  members.  Others 
from  rural  districts  object  to  the  section  In 
the  bill  which  takes  fourth-class  postmasters 
out  of  the  patronage  system. 

Because  of  these  and  other  complaints, 
the  bill  has  been  the  subject  of  private  ne- 
gotiations among  House  Democratic  leaders 
for  more  than  a  year.  By  yielding  on  every 
disputed  point,  the  negotiators  arrived  at  a 


bill  so  Innocuous  the  leadership  Is  embar- 
rassed to  bring  It  to  a  vote.  Representative 
Ray  Madden  of  Indiana  who.  along  with 
Senator  Mike  Monroney  of  Oklahoma,  spon- 
sored the  original  bUl,  U  a  loyal  party  man, 
but  he  has  refused  to  lend  his  name  to  the 
feeble  substitute. 

As  a  result  of  this  unnecessary  dithering, 
the  Democrats  are  now  the  target  of  a  legiti- 
mate attack  by  their  Republican  opponents 
in  the  House.  Representative  Rumsfeld  of 
Illinois  and  other  O.O.P.  members  have  re- 
sorted to  dilatory  tactics  to  call  attention 
to  the  need  for  reform.  Their  criticism  is 
valid,  although  their  tactics,  could  be  dis- 
ruptive. The  only  responsible  course  Is  for 
Speaker  McCormack  to  do  now  what  he 
should  have  done  eighteen  months  ago  and 
bring  the  original  bill  to  a  vote. 

E^ven  the  original  Monroney-Madden  bill 
would  not  touch  the  Irresponsible  seniority 
system,  the  swollen  power  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  its  subcommittee  chair- 
man, and  the  use  of  the  "committee  of  the 
whole"  as  a  master  device  for  rewriting 
legislation  without  a  roll-call  vote.  Since 
these  reforms  clearly  require  a  long  struggle, 
however,  it  Is  desirable  to  make  the  many 
secondary  reforms  and  improvements  which 
the  bill  would  accomplish. 

(Prom    the    New   Republic,    Sept.   21,    1968) 
Restless  Republicans 

The  frustration  felt  by  hundreds  of  Demo- 
crats in  Chicago  over  the  Johnson  regulars' 
stranglehold  on  the  political  process  is  shared 
by  a  group  of  18  "middle  seniority"  Repub- 
licans In  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
13  have  launched  an  open  attack  on  the 
Democratic  House  leadership  In  an  effort  to 
pry  loose  two  reform  bills  from  the  House 
Rules  Committee — one  to  reorganize  a  few 
functions  of  Congress,  the  other  to  clamp 
new  restrictions  on  campaign  financing.  Both 
bills  passed  the  Senate  In  1967. 

"The  power  structure  of  the  House  Un't 
about  to  give  us  these  reforms,"  charged 
Rep.  Tom  CurtU  (R,  Mo.),  a  man  unac- 
customed to  radical  rhetoric.  Rep.  Curtis 
Identlfles  the  "power  structure"  as  Speaker 
John  McCormack  (he  held  an  honorary  post 
In  Chicago),  Majority  Leader  Carl  Albert 
(who  banged  away  at  the  podium).  Majority 
Whip  Hale  Hoggs  (he  carried  out  White 
House  Instructions  as  chairman  of  the  plat- 
form committee),  the  chairman  of  "most  of 
the  standing  committees"  of  the  House  and, 
as  a  finale,  what  Curtis  describes  sls  the 
"undercover"  operation  of  the  White  House 
on  "the  Hill."  In  *>rlef.  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership that  prevaUed  in  Chicago. 

How  does  it  operate?  Rep.  Curtis  Mys  "they 
stop  legislation  they  don't  want  and  ram 
through  legislation  they  do  want." 

The  reforms  embodied  In  their  congres- 
sional reorganization  bill  are  pretty  mild. 
They  would  take  postmasters  and  rural  mall 
carriers  out  of  the  patronage  system,  a  move 
that  would  delight  most  Democratic  House 
members  Inasmuch  as  post  office  patronage 
has  become  a  major  Irritant;  they  would  open 
committee  hearings  to  live  televising  and 
broadcasting  and  open  appropriations  hear- 
ings to  everyone:  and  they  would  require 
lobbyists  to  make  a  more  complete  disclosure 
of  their  expenditures.  The  last  Item  is  the 
one  that  the  "power  structure"  dislikes  most 
in  an  election  year.  Fund  raising  by  the 
Democratic  congressional  leadership  Is  close- 
ly tied  to  lobbying  efforts  on  the  HIII. 

The  election  financing  reform  proposal  Is 
eepeolally  distasteful  to  the  Democratic  reg- 
ulars. For  It  would  repeal  existing  limits  on 
contributions  (they're  hopelessly  unrealistic) 
and  close  some  loopholes.  For  Instance,  the 
present  $5,000  llmlUtlon  on  individual  con- 
tributions would  still  apply  but.  for  the  first 
time.  In  the  aggregate  to  the  candidate  and 
supporting  committees.  It  would  no  longer 
be  legal  to  make  $5,000  contributions  to  a 
dosen    different    committees    for    the    same 
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oOlce-seeker.  Comprehensive  and  detailed  re- 
ports of  r""r**g"  financing  would  be  re- 
quired and  would  have  to  be  submitted  to  an 
independent  body.  Honorariums,  a  favorite 
device  by  which  lobbylsta  slip  favored  can- 
didates an  extra  thousand  or  two  early  in  the 
campaign,  would  have  to  be  disclosed. 

This  open  attack  on  the  House  Democratic 
leadership,  which  a  good  many  Democrats 
have  shown  an  interest  In,  Is  a  measure  of 
the  growing  sense  of  futility  many  members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  feel  after  a  fevt 
terms.  It  is  being  led  by  Rep.  Don  Rumsfeld 
(B,  m.),  36  years  old  and  In  his  third  term 
(Rumsfeld  checked  in  at  the  Conrad  Hilton 
in  Chicago  the  week  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention to  observe  the  scene  for  the  OOP). 
One  staffer  goes  so  far  as  to  predict  a  "mass 
exodus  of  middle  seniority  members  from 
botti  sides  of  tlw  alsls'*  if  the  systom  by 
which  the  Congress  Is  run  Isn't  reformed  to 
allow  individual  members  to  work  more 
eSecttvely.       

UNWARRANTED   ATTACK    BY 
JACK    ANDERSON 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Abraixam  Lincoln  once  said  that  you 
never  get  into  a  fight  with  a  newspaper 
unless  you  own  another  newspaper  of 
similar  circulation  in  the  same  com- 
munis. 

That  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  in 
Lincoln's  time,  and  for  that  reason  I  have 
no  intention  of  getting  into  a  fight  with 
Mr,  Jack  Anderson,  who.  in  a  recent 
column,  made  an  unwarranted  attack  on 
my  integrity. 

Mr.  Anderson  stated  in  his  column  that 
I  have  engaged  in  some  sort  of  question- 
able activities  and  he  used  sis  the  basis 
for  this  attack  statements  allegedly  made 
to  the  FBI  by  a  man  named  Frederick 
Ackerman. 

The  Anderson  column  states  that 
Ackerman  told  the  FBI  he  had  contacted 
me  by  phone  and  tried  to  get  me  to  inter- 
cede in  behalf  of  a  known  hoodlum  in 

Chicago. 

Mr.  Ackerman's  statement — if,  indeed, 
made  to  the  FBI — is  a  complete  and  total 
f&lsclioocl. 

I  met  Frederick  Ackerman  some  40 
years  ago  when  he  was  Just  a  boy.  and 
the  adopted  son  of  my  neighbor. 

I  have  not  talked  to  Mr.  Ackerman 
since  1928,  and  I  have  absolutely  no  idea 
what  either  he  or  Anderson  is  talking 
about. 

The  tragedy  of  this  story,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  Mr.  Anderson  called  me  and  asked 
me  about  the  report  that  he  had  received 
that  Ackerman  had  implicated  me  in  his 
statements  to  the  FBI. 

I  assured  Mr.  Anderson  that  I  have 
not  talked  to  Mr.  Ackerman  in  more 
than  40  years,  and  I  told  him  that  any 
statemoit  attributing  to  me  any  asso- 
ciation with  any  hoodlum  in  Chicago 
was  imtrue.  unfounded,  and  an  irrespon- 
sible attack  on  my  good  reputation  in 
public  office. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Anderson 
notes  in  his  column  that  I  have  denied 


the  charges.  But  what  kind  of  morality 
are  we  witnessing  in  modem  American 
Journalism  when  a  correspondent  whose 
column  reaches  out  to  millions  of  people 
is  permitted  to  carry  In  that  column  a 
story  based  solely  on  rumor  and  gossip 
and  which  has  no  basis  in  fact.  And  fur- 
thermore, what  kind  of  Journalism  are 
we  witnessing  when  we  see  this  kind  of 
story  appear  in  the  light  of  my  emphatic 
assurance  to  Mr.  Anderson  that  there  is 
no  basis  for  Ackerman's  statement. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  get  into  a  quar- 
rel with  Mr.  Anderson,  but  I  want  my 
colleagues  to  know  the  facts,  and  those 
facts  are  that  I  have  had  no  conversa- 
tions in  person  or  by  telephone  with  Mr. 
Ackerman  or  anyone  else  of  this  alleged 
character  and  associations. 

I  include  a  letter  from  myself  to  the 
Attorney  General  dated  September  17: 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  or  Bepbesentatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  17.  1968. 
Hon.  Ramset  Clark, 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Washington.  D.C. 
Deab  Mb.  Attorney  General:  Enclosed  Is 
a  copy  of  the  column  "The  Washington 
Merry-Go-Round"  which  appeared  in  The 
Washington  Post  on  Friday.  September  13, 
1968.  You  will  note  the  statements  made  In 
the  second  and  fourth  paragraphs  with  re- 
spect to  Justice  Department  flies  and  FBI 
reports.  I  would  appreciate  your  providing 
me  with  the  following  information : 

First,  whether  there  are  In  fact  Justice 
Department  files  which  contain  the  allega- 
tions set  forth  in  the  second  paragraph  and 
whether  there  are  FBI  reports  which  con- 
tain the  statements  outlined;  and 

Second,  if  the  files  do  in  fact  exist  and  do 
in  fact  contain  the  type  of  statements  alleged 
in  the  colxunn.  when  and  upon  what  au- 
thority the  files  and  reports  were  made 
available  to  Mr.  Jack  Anderson. 

If  such  files  and  reports  do  exist,  I  should 
appreciate  your  making  them  available  to 
me  for  my  review. 

Sincerely  yoxirs, 

John  C.  Klucztnski, 

Member  of  Congress. 


PROPOSED  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION CALLING  FOR  ABOLISHING 
OF  MANDATORY  CONTROLS  ON 
FOREIGN  DIRECT  INVESTMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Heckler  of  West  Virginia).  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Tunney]  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Ml.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarlcs  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  joined  by  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  in  sponsoring 
this  concurrent  resolution  and  ask. 
therefore,  that  their  names  and  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

The  resolution  calls  for  the  abolition 
of  the  mandatory  controls  on  foreign  di- 
rect investment  established  by  Executive 
order  of  the  President  on  January  1 
of  this  year.  The  mandatory  controls 


came  on  the  heels  of  3  years  of  voluntary 
controls  in  which  American  investors 
cooperated  admirably.  Until  very  re- 
cently, these  controls  have  been  de- 
scribed as  'temporary."  but  there  is  more 
than  a  hint  of  permanence  In  the  policy 
of  these  controls. 

I  have  been  amazed  at  the  immediate 
outpouring  of  support  from  all  segments 
of  American  business  and  industry  for 
this  resolution.  I  have  also  received  nu- 
merous letters  of  support  from  promi- 
nent international  economists  from  some 
of  our  best  universities— Harvard  and 
MIT  among  them. 

The  controls  were  initially  described 
as  a  short-term  expedient  during  the  in- 
ternational monetary  crisis  associated 
with  the  devaluation  of  the  pound  and 
it  was  said  at  the  time  of  their  imposi- 
tion that  they  could  be  justified  only  as 
a  short-term  expedient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  short  term  has  al- 
ready expired  and  the  controls  still  re- 
main. 

The  controls  represent  an  extremely 
shortsighted  policy;  foreign  investments 
have  contributed  materially  to  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  as  a  result  of 
the  return  flow  of  earnings  as  well  as 
through  the  creation,  preservation,  and 
servicing  of  export  markets. 

Far  from  worsening  our  balance  of 
payments,  foreign  Investments  have  long 
been  a  plus  factor  in  our  balance-of- 
payments  position.  Between  1950  and 
1966,  for  example,  our  private  foreign 
investments  of  $39  billion  returned  $58 
billion  to  the  United  States.  A  curteU- 
ment  of  these  Investments  therefore  has 
the  effect  of  killing  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg. 

Foreign  investments  have  been  a  ma- 
jor factor  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade, 
since  25  percent  of  our  exports  are  to 
U.S.  overseas  affiliates  and  subsidiaries. 
Controls  on  free  investment  abroad 
diminish  the  competitiveness  of  Ameri- 
can companies  In  the  International 
marketplace,  and  have  the  tragic  effect 
of  depriving  those  developing  countries 
whose  economies  have  been  stimulated 
by  our  private  foreign  investments. 

An  extremely  inequitable  aspect  of  the 
mandatory  program,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
it  hurts  most  those  companies  who  volun- 
tarily cooperated  with  the  Ctovemment 
in  1965-66  during  the  voluntary  phase. 
The  companies  voluntarily  sent  the  vast 
majority  of  their  overseas  profits  home, 
often  delaying  or  drastically  curtailing 
needed  reinvestment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment for  their  foreign  subsidiaries. 
Under  the  present  mandatory  program, 
1965-66  is  used  as  a  base  period  to  cal- 
culate allowable  investment  and  repatria- 
tion rate  of  profit  In  the  future.  This  pro- 
gram hurts  most  the  cooperative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  coimtry  has  worked 
hard  to  Improve  the  conditions  of  com- 
merce between  nations  of  the  world.  Yet 
these  controls  jeopardize  the  benefits  of 
worldwide  trade  and  investment  devel- 
oped with  such  great  difficulty  by  this 
Nation  over  the  past  40  years. 

Furthermore,  by  forcing  partly  owned 
American  foreign  subsidiaries  to  send  a 
large  share  of  its  profits  to  the  United 
States,  we  play  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  so  quick  to  paint  the  picture  of 
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American  foreign  <  nterprise  as  one  of 
exploitation  of  ott  er  people,  In  other 
countries.  I  need  not  point  out  the  ad- 
verse affect  this  hai  on  our  foreign  rela- 
tions with  these  coui  ttrles. 

Furthermore,  ttese  controls  were 
established  by  Exe<utlve  order  with  no 
direct  authorlzatlo;  1  of  supervision  of 
the  Congress — even  though  Uiey  are  as 
fundamentally  Important  to  our  econ- 
omy as  are  taxing  policies,  which  re- 
quire the  express  ai  ithorizatlon  of  Con- 
gress. I  think  It  li  iportant  that  Con- 
gress express  its  d  sep  Interest  In  the 
control  program  qui  ;kly  before  the  con- 
trols become  a  pernanent  part  of  our 
international  invest!  lent  picture. 

Now  is  one  of  tho  le  times  for  enlight- 
ened self-interest,  vhen  a  policy  or  a 
plan  becomes  con  ;raproductlve — when 
It  works  against  ittelf — good  sense  dic- 
tates a  reappraisal  a  b  the  very  least.  That 
word  "mandatory"  works  both  ways, 
when  a  program  wo  rks  to  the  detriment 
of  Qie  ndtipnal  intei  est  then  it  should  be 
mandatory  to  take  c  »rrective  action. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  both 
humanitarian  and  economic  reasons,  I 
believe  the  mandat  >ry  controls  on  for- 
eign direct  investmints  runs  counter  to 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  through  this  r(  solution  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  calling  upon 
the  President  to  ellnlnate  them  at  the 
earliest  possible  mon  ent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  Members 
of    the    House   of     Representatives    are 


cosponsoring     this 


Adams,  John  B.  Anierson.  W.  E.  Brock, 
Oarry  E.  Brown.  D<  n  Edwards,  James  Q. 
Pulton,  Robert  Oilimo.  Seymottr  Hal- 


pern.  Richard  T. 
Hathaway,  Ployd 
HoRTON,    Robert 


tiANNA,   William  D. 

V.  Hicks.  Frank  J. 

I  eggett.    Donald    E. 


Lttkxns,  F.  Bradfor  >  Morse,  Richard  L. 


Ottinger,  Bewjabcin 


William  B.  Wionali 
LiAMs.  Paul  Pimdle'x 


Theodore  Y.  Kttpfei  man,  Edward  J.  Pat 


ten,  John  E.  Moss, 
O.  Perkins. 


The  text  of  the 
is  as  follows : 

H.  Con. 

Concurrent  resolution 
Ident  to  Implement 
policy  of  the  Unlti 
controls   on   foreli 


resolution :     Brock 


Rosenthal,  William 


V.    Roth,   Jr.,   Ed>xard   Roybal,   Frank 
Thompson,  Jr..  Chai  les  W.  Whalbn,  Jr.. 


Lawrence  O.  Wil- 
JOSEPH  Y.  Resnick, 


Bob  Eckhardt.  Casl 


c  >ncurrent  resolution 


Res.  815 

calling  upon  the  Prea. 
the  foreign  economic 
States  by  terminating 
direct  investments 


Whereas  our  foreign  conomic  policy  is  a 
fundamental  element  In  our  Country's  In- 
ternational affairs;  an  1 

Whereas  peace  and  progress  in  the  world 
and  fulfillment  of  hu  nan  needs  and  aspira- 
tions are  enhanced  >y  economic  coopera- 
tion  and   commerce    between   nations;    and 

Wtjereas  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  af- 
fairs Is  facilitated  ai  d  ameliorated  by  the 
flow  of  trade  and  In  'estment  between  na- 
tions; and 

Whereas  It  has  Ijeei  i  the  consistent  policy 
of  this  Country  to  rsmove  the  barriers  to 
friendly  and  beneflcii  1  Intercourse  between 
nations;  and 

Whereas  intematioi  lal  investment  among 
nations  serves  to  reli  iforce  ties  of  friendly 
relations  and  has  in  fact  t)een  a  dominant 
force  for  World  proiperlty  and  economic 
growth  in  the  post-wa:  era;  and 

Whereas  United  States  private  invest- 
ments abroad  have  b«en  economically  bene- 
ficial for  the  United  states  as  well  as  the 


oountrlea  whose  economies  have  been  stim- 
ulated by  our  foreign  direct  Investments;  and 

Whereas  these  foreign  investments  have 
contributed  materially  to  the  United  States 
balance  of  payments  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
turn flow  of  earnings  as  well  as  through  the 
creation,  preservation,  and  servicing  of  ex- 
port markets;  and 

Whereas  these  foreign  investments  have 
been  a  major  factor  In  the  U.S.  balance  of 
trade  since  36  percent  of  our  exports  are 
to  United  States  overseas  aflUiates  and  sub- 
sidiaries; and 

Whereas  foreign  investment  controls  Jeop- 
ardize the  benefits  of  world-wide  trade  and 
investment  developed  with  such  great  difll- 
culty  by  this  Nation  over  the  past  forty 
years;  and 

Whereas  controls  on  free  Investment 
abroad  diminish  the  competitiveness  of 
American  companies  in  the  international 
marketplace;  and 

Whereas  foreign  investment  controls  can 
be  justified  only  as  a  short-term  expedient 
in  a  monetary  crisis;  and 

Whereas  that  short  term  has  already  ex- 
pired; and 

Whereas  controls  on  investment  flows  will 
ultimately  worsen  our  balance  of  payments 
by  reducing  foreign  earnings,  and  Increas- 
ing interest  payments  on  foreign  borrow- 
ings; and 

Whereas  the  continuation  of  foreign  In- 
vestment controls  on  American  enterprises 
abroad  runs  counter  to  the  long  range  eco- 
nomic and  foreign  policy  interests  of  the 
United  States;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring)  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  regards  the  continued 
restraints  and  controls  on  American  invest- 
ment abroad  to  be  an  unwise  and  harmful 
economic  policy  and  calls  upon  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  end  such  con- 
trols at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  this  resolution  before 
the  House  and  for  his  remarks  here 
tonight. 

The  piu-pose  of  any  sensible  monetary 
system  is  to  promote  the  great  interest  of 
free  trade  and  free  Investment.  Our  In- 
ternational monetary  system  since  Bret- 
ton  Woods  in  1944  has  been  based  on 
rigid  exchange  rates  and  convertibility  of 
the  dollar  into  gold  as  the  basis  of  the 
system.  To  preserve  that  system  in  the 
past  3  years  this  country  has  Instituted 
counterproductive  controls  on  U.S.  in- 
vestment abroad  which  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  been  describing. 

Here  is  the  supreme  Irony  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  highlight:  In  order  to  pre- 
serve a  system  whose  end  is  free  invest- 
ment we  adopt  means  which  shackle  the 
very  investment  we  ought  to  be  pro- 
moting, so  that  the  means  become  the 
end  and  subvert  the  true  end  of  an  in- 
ternational monetary  system. 

Now,  the  real  cause  of  our  persistent 
balance-of -payments  deficit  is  our  over- 
extended U.S.  position  abroad,  particu- 
larly in  the  military,  an  overextension 
which  results  today  in  balance-of-pay- 
ments  costs  on  an  annual  basis  of  a  def- 
icit of  more  than  $4  billion.  We  need,  of 
course,  to  rectify  that  deficit,  but  the  way 
to  rectify  It  is  emphatically  not  by  fur- 
ther shackling  American  Investment 
abroad.  We  need,  too,  to  make  further 
reforms  in  the  international  monetary 


system  which  will  protect  the  dollar  and, 
by  allowing  some  slightly  greater  flexi- 
bility in  the  exchange  rates,  permit  vol- 
untary adjustmenta  and  thus  get  rid  of 
the  whole  paraphernalia  and  superstruc- 
ture of  controls  we  have  unhappily  built 
up. 

The  gentleman  from  California  there- 
fore performs  a  most  useful  public  serv- 
ice In  pointing  out  that  these  purportedly 
temporary  controls  over  capital  invest- 
ment abroad  ore  now  truly  calculated  to 
kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs. 
I  hope  the  voice  of  the  gentleman  will  be 
heard  and  I  hope  it  will  speed  the  im- 
pulse toward  international  monetary  re- 
form which  is  now  a  faintly  glowing 
ember,  to  mix  a  metaphor.  I  hope  that 
the  gentleman's  voice  will  focus  the  at- 
tention of  our  authorities  on  the  real 
question  of  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit  which  is  swollen  and  overextended 
due  to  our  military  presence  abroad.  If 
these  things  are  done,  there  is  no  reason 
under  the  sun  why  these  controls  on  in- 
vestment cannot  be  promptly  lifted  and 
why  we  cannot  once  again  pursue  the 
true  aim  of  a  sound  international  policy, 
which  Is  maximum  freedom  for  Invest- 
ment throughout  the  world. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  great 
contribution. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  very  articulate  and 
intelligent  statement. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  Join  the  gentleman  in  the  well  in  this 
endeavor.  I  cannot  help  but  remark  how 
ironical  it  is  that  this  Nation,  which  is 
not  only  the  most  productive  in  the  world 
but  a  nation  which  has  always  had  as  its 
fundamental  philosophy  that  we  believe 
In  the  expansion  of  trade  and  the  free 
flow  of  materials  as  well  as  ideas  in  our 
attempt  to  expand  freedom  throughout 
the  world — I  cannot  help  but  remark 
how  Ironic  it  is  that  this  Nation  should 
attempt  to  create  controls  and  to  limit 
this  free  flow.  It  has  proved  regressive. 
It  was  regressive  at  the  outset,  in  my 
opinion,  and  shortsighted.  I  fully  concur 
that  they  should  be  removed  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
listened  with  interest  to  the  gentleman's 
remarks  and  congratulate  him  for  mak- 
ing these  remarks.  It  reminded  me  of  the 
debate  we  had  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
not  too  long  ago.  although  I  have  for- 
gotten exactly  when.  As  I  recall  It — and 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  If  I  am 
correct — that  directly  involved  with  what 
he  has  said  Is  the  Interest  equalization 
tax  that  we  voted  on  either  earlier  this 
year  or  perhaps  last  year.  Am  I  correct 
in  saying  that  the  general  position  he  set 
forth  would  be  in  support  of  those  of  us 
who  <H>POsed  the  interest  equalization  tax 
for  the  reason  we  felt  that  tax  would  dis- 
courage investment  abroad  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  think  you  have  to  be 
led  to  that  conclusion. 
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Mr.  CLEIVELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  words  of  approbation  in 
favor  of  that  vote  of  mine. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Although  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  in  all  fairness  that  the 
interest  equalization  tax  was  once  again 
put  on  for  the  short  term  to  help  our 
balance-of-payments  situation  for  the 
short  term.  I  think  once  any  one  of  these 
palliatives  becomes  long  term  it  destroys 
the  very  purpose  for  which  they  were  en- 
acted. The  same  thing  is  true  with  the 
interest  equalization  tax. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
|]  opposed  to  the  current  mandatory  con- 
trols for  a  number  of  reasons.  One  prin- 
cipal reason  is  because  it  is  unrealistic 
and  does  not  help  the  less  developed 
coim tries  as  It  Is  supposed  to.  Let  me 
illustrate: 

The  mandatory  program  arbitrarily 
divides  the  world  into  three  categories: 
Schedule  A,  the  less  developed  countries; 
schedule  B,  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan, 
Australia,  and  the  Middle  East  oil  coun- 
tries; and  schedule  C,  Western  Europe. 

The  regulations  impose  a  virtual  mor- 
atorium on  capital  transfers  to  sched- 
ule C  countries,  permit  capital  transfers 
of  up  to  65  percent  of  the  196&-66  aver- 
age outflow  to  schedule  B  countries;  and 
permit  transfers  of  up  to  110  percent  of 
the  1965-66  average  for  schedule  A  coim- 
tries.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  In- 
vestment needs  of  the  less  developed 
countries  have  been  carefully  considered 
and  that  U.S.  direct  investment  in  them 
will  continue  to  be  encouraged. 

This  belief  is  fallacious  because  this 
tripartite  division  of  the  world  Ignores 
the  actualities  and  interconnectedness  of 
the  direct  investment  process  abroad. 
The  payout  period  of  investment  in  the 
less  developed  countries  is  longer  and  the 
Investment  risk  is  greater  than  in  the 
developed  countries.  Companies  tend 
therefore  to  invest  first  in  the  devel- 
oped countries  and  then,  from  the 
strength  awjcumulated  there,  to  under- 
write the  less  attractive  investment  pos- 
sibilities in  the  less  developed  countries. 
Curb  investment  in  the  developed  coim- 
tries  and  you  impair  the  earnings  base 
which  largely  makes  possible  Investment 
in  the  less  developed  countries.  Sec- 
ondly, for  many  industries.  Investment  is 
a  global  affair.  You  invest  in  a  less  de- 
veloped country  to  obtain  raw  materials 
or  intermediates  which  are  processed  in 
a  more  developed  country  and  which  may 
well  be  marketed  in  yet  other  countries. 
The  whole  process  from  extraction  to 
final  sale  is  an  Indivisible  process,  cover- 
ing many  countries  In  very  different 
stages  of  development.  It  makes  no  busi- 
ness sense  arbitrarily  to  carve  a  con- 
tinuum Into  segments  according  to  the 
degree  of  development  of  the  countries 
concerned.  Impair  one  link  in  the  chain 
and  you  weaken  the  whole.  Restrictions 
on  investment  in  Europe  will  automati- 
cally lead  to  a  slackening  in  investments 
in  the  less  developed  countries  which  are 
at  the  other  end  of  the  chain. 
By  discriminating  between  developed 


I 


and  less  developed  countries,  it  had  been 
anticipated  that  Investment  flows  would 
be  changed  in  favor  of  the  less  developed 
countries.  That  this  hope  was  illusory 
may  be  seen  from  the  recently  released 
Government  projections  of  U.S.  direct  In- 
vestment abroad.  The  latest  official  sur- 
vey— June    1968 — shows   that   U.S.-pro- 
Jected  direct  Investment  In  Latin  Ameri- 
ca has  been  cut  back  11  percent  as  against 
the  projection  made  in  December  1967, 
while  for  Europe  it  had  dropped  by  only 
4  percent,  and  for  Canada  it  had  in- 
creased by  1  percent.  Actual  VS.  direct 
Investment  in  Latin  America  in  1967  was 
$1,258  million.  In  December  1967,  pro- 
jected direct  Investment  for  1968  was 
$1,923  million,  but  In  the  June  1968  pro- 
jection, it  had  fallen  to  $1,715  million. 
Thus,  although  the  absolute  amount  will 
be  higher  in  1968  than  in  1967,  it  will  be 
11  percent  less  than  it  would  have  been 
without     the     mandatory     program — a 
shortfall  of  $208  million.  The  threat  of 
the  mandatory  program  to  investment  in 
the  less  developed  countries  which  busi- 
nessmen predicted  and  which  was  denied 
by  Government  thus  seems  to  be  substan- 
tiated by  the  actual  progress  of  invest- 
ment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  most  worthy  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  very  Interested  In  these  statistics 
that  have  just  been  presented  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway].  I 
wonder  If  the  gentleman  would  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  his  describing  where  they  were 
discovered  and  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
were  made  available  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  or  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  for  the  purpose  of  respond- 
ing to  the  gentleman's  Interrogation. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  these 
were  obtained  by  my  office  staff  and  I  do 
not  know  at  this  moment  just  where  they 
were  obtained  but  I  assume  they  were 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  wonder 
If  the  gentleman  In  the  well  has  had  any 
Information  as  to  the  result  of  the  avail- 
ability of  this  Information  that  the  Com- 
merce Department  was  going  to  bury 
these  regulations  in  any  way?  Certainly, 
they  have  been  strong  advocates  of  short- 
term  measures  as  being  necessary  at  this 
time  because  of  the  very  serious  trade 
balance  which  has  afflicted  us  since  these 
regulations  were  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  One  of  the  things  that 
Mr.  Cabot,  Assistant  Secretary,  did  say 
In  a  recent  speech  was  that  business 
might  have  to  live  with  these  controls 
for  some  time. 

I  believe  it  is  quite  clear  In  my  con- 
versations with  representatives  of  the 
Commerce   Department   that   they   are 


making  no  move  whatsoever  to  i-econ- 
sider  or  reevaluate  and  change  controls 
that  now  are  in  existence.  I  believe  that 
what  started  off  as  a  temporary  volun- 
tary program  In  1965,  and  which  now 
since  January  of  this  year  has  become  a 
mandatory  program,  is  indication  that 
it  may  be  a  permanent  part  of  the  in- 
vestment picture  overseas.  I  believe  that 
this  would  be  disastrous  to  our  foreign 
policy  Interests.  I  believe  it  would  be 
poor  from  the  viewpoint  of  our  tradi- 
tional thinking  about  world   trade. 

I  also  would  like  to  say  that  It  runs 
absolutely  counter  to  the  basic  adminis- 
tration philosophy  under  the  Foreign  Aid 
Act  which  is  to  try  and  encourage  for- 
eign investment  by  having  foreign  In- 
surance programs,  insurance  against 
war,  insurance  against  fire,  insurance 
against  any  loss  that  might  occur  over- 
seas, and  this  runs  counter  to  this  policy. 
So  we  see  the  administration  in  a 
paradoxical  position  where  under  one 
bill,  the  foreign  aid  bill,  which  we  brought 
before  the  House  just  a  few  weeks  ago, 
we  are  encouraging  foreign  investment, 
then  on  the  other  hand  under  the  Execu- 
tive order  of  the  President  In  January 
1968,  we  are  trying  to  stabilize  private 
foreign  Investment. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  quite  agree  that  this  kind 
of  shoi-t-term  policy  is  boimd  to  be  un- 
derproductlve  in  the  long  term,  yet  I 
wonder  if  there  is  any  alternative  in  the 
face^f  the  apparent  world  trade  deficit 
at  this  point? 

I  am  somewhat  shaken  by  the  statistics 
presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Hathaway]  which  indicate  this 
policy  just  is  not  working.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  will  work  for  the  long  term,  but 
I  do  not  see  why  It  should  not  work  for 
the  short  term  to  Improve  what  has  be- 
come a  disastrous  plight  to  our  balance 
of  trade. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  picture  in  this  last  quar- 
ter shows  a  remarkable  upswing  In  the 
movement  in  money,  dollars,  into  the 
United  States,  so  that  now  apparently 
our  balance  of  payments  have  reached 
an  equilibrium. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  would  like  to 
counter  on  that. 

I  believe  that  the  influx  is  late,  and 
it  was  not  a  positive  influx,  we  still  had 
a  deficit  of  some  $30  million  in  terms 
of  gold  alone,  but  that  influx  was  in  large 
part  due  to  a  temporary  crisis,  the  crisis 
facing  the  President  of  some  $20  million 
that  came  from  Prance  In  the  form  of 
purchases.  But  Insofar  as  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  this:  That  the  program 
has  l)een  in  effect  for  some  3  years. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  The  mandatory  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yes.  Now  It  is  the  law,  so 
it  is  worse,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
But  the  point  is  that  our  investments 
overseas  until  the  Initiation  of  the  vol- 
untary program  were  providing  the 
largest  single  input  factor  Into  our  posi- 
tive balance  of  payments,  some  $3.3  bil- 
lion. 

Second,  Investments  made  overseas 
generally  yield  a  return  in  3  years.  So 
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affo  for  certain  reaso:  is.  which  was  In  the 
Immediate  future.  I  think  we  can  see  a 
situation  m  which,  f^nkly.  we  will  have 
no  hope  for  redress  to  a  terrible  diffi- 
cult balance-of-payn  ents  situation  with- 
in the  next  2  or  3  yea  b. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  w  ncur  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentlem  in. 

Mr  CONABLE.  W  ay  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  If  h  s  has  any  facts  rela- 
tive to  mandatory  re  jatrlation  of  profits? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Tl  at  Is  a  part  of  the 
whole  picture,  the  mandatory  repatria- 
tion on  profits.  It  1>  part  of  the  whole 
control  program.  I  believe  it  Is  under- 
productive.  This  moi  ley  should  be  allowed 
to  be  Invested  overs*  as  so  that  these  sub- 
sidiaries can  maintiln  their  fair  share 
of  foreign  markets. 

What  is  going  to  lappen.  In  my  opin- 
ion, is  if  •you  contlni  e  these  controls  over 
a  period  of -time,  an<  you  have  borrowing 
by  the  subsidiaries  from  foreign  banks 
at  a  higher  rate  o  interest,  that  then 
when  the  time  cones  to  eliminate  the 
controls  you  are  goJ  ag  to  have  the  Com- 
merce Department  say  well.  look,  if  we 
eliminate  the  contiols  then  what  these 
subsidiaries  are  goi  ig  to  do  Is  go  to  an 
American  bank  and  borrow  the  money 
to  repay  the  forelgr  loan,  and  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  trem  sndous  outpouring  in 
dollars  overseas.  Tl  lat  is  why  we  should 
keep  the  controls  in  force. 

So  in  a  sense  wliat  you  are  going  to 
have  the  longer  th  i  controls  remain  on, 
the  longer  you  are  going  to  have  rein- 
forced the  Commer  je  Department's  posi- 
tion, which  I  believ  s  is  essentially  wrong. 
Mr.  CONABLE.  1  et  me  say,  the  gentle- 
man from  Calif om  a  has  made  a  contri- 
bution here. 

I  regret  that  we  lid  not  have  this  dia- 
log at  the  time  thi  A  these  controls  were 
being  made  mands  tory. 

I  do  think  in  thi  long  term  it  is  going 
to  be  counterprodv  ctlve. 

I  do  think  we  ire  going  to  have  to 
watch  the  statistlM  very  carefully  be- 
cause there  is  no  i  luestion  about  it.  The 
extent  of  our  Imb  Jance  of  payments  is 
likely  to  precipitate  further  crises  and 
short-term  palllat  ves  are  not  going  to 
serve  our  national  nterest  well  if  we  con- 
tinue them  as  we  1  ave  in  tlie  past. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  LUKENS.  llr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  !  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  J  [r.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
address  the  Hoiue  in  support  of  the 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  815  call- 
ing upon  the  Pres  dent  to  terminate  the 
controls  on  foreig  n  direct  investments. 
The  voluntary  ball  nce-of-pajrments  pro- 
gram initiated  in  1965  was  considered  a 
temporary  measur  s.  The  mandatory  con- 
trol program  put  into  effect  this  past 
January  was  likev  ise  called  a  temporary 
measure.  By  the  snd  of  this  year  some 
form  of  temporal  r  controla  will  already 
have  been  arounc   for  4  years. 

Cadle.  Dequty  Director.  OfBce  of 

"on 


VS.  buslneMmm  will  have  to  learn  to  Uve 
with  the  regulations,  or  some  effective  sub- 
stitute, for  at  leMt  a  few  year*. 


Mr. 


Foreign  Direct  Investments,  stated 
August  22  that— 


The  significant  long-term  benefits  of 
expanding  trade  and  investment  should 
not  be  further  penalized  by  the  continu- 
ance of  these  so-called  temporary  pro- 
grams. Historically,  the  US.  direct  for- 
eign Investment  income  has  proven  to  be 
a  stable  and  consistently  growing  posi- 
tive factor  in  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  picture.  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  outflow  of  U.S. 
dollars  for  foreign  direct  investment  In- 
creased from  $600  milUon  in  1960  to  $3 
billion  in  1966.  but  during  this  period 
Inflows  resulting  from  these  Investments 
Increased  from  about  $1.5  billion  to  over 
$5  billion.  The  net  favorable  balance-of- 
payments  impact  in  1966  from  foreign 
direct  investments  was  $2  billion. 

It  is  certainly  reasonable  to  expect 
that  future  benefits  from  an  expanding 
Investment  program  overseas  would  re- 
sult In  even  greater  benefits  for  the  fu- 
ture. Mortgaging  future  inflows  from 
this  very  Important  source  is  an  ex- 
tremely expensive  price  to  pay  for  tem- 
porary relief.  Let  us  not  kill  the  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  egg. 

I  support  this  resolution  calling  upon 
the  President  to  implement  the  foreign 
economic  policy  of  the  United  States  by 
terminating  controls  on  foreign  direct 
Investments. 

I  rise  In  support  of  your  stand  and  the 
basic  thrust  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 815. 

I  also  would  like  particularly  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  for 
his  remarks  and  the  observation  that  the 
most  positive  aspect  of  the  balance- of - 
payments  problem  also  has  been  foreign 
overseas  Investment. 

I  think  all  of  us  in  the  House,  and 
most  Members,  and  certainly  the  people 
of  America  today,  are  concerned  about 
the  negative  aspect  This  has  been  the 
decrease  in  the  balance-of -payments  sit- 
uation. 

I  would  like  to  pose  a  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  also  in  this 
regard. 

Have  you  been  In  contact  with  any  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
recently? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 
Mr.  LUKENS.  Did  they  give  any  In- 
dication perhaps  that  this  attitude  would 
change  toward  a  voluntary  release  of 
this  restriction  on  foreign  overseas  in- 
vestments? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  My  conversations  with 
high  officials  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce as  recently  as  a  week  ago  indi- 
cate to  me  that  there  is  no  thought  what- 
soever at  the  present  time  that  they  are 
going  to  eliminate,  curtail,  or  amend 
these  controls. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  And  the  gentleman  feels 
that  basically  one  of  the  only  outlets  that 
this  body  has  is  the  passage  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  815? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  think  it  should  be 
made  very  clear  to  the  administration 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that 
foreign  direct  investment  controls  should 
be  eliminated  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible. 


Mr.  LUKENS.  I  would  like  to  Join  the 
gentleman  totally  In  that  statement  and 
also  perhaps  in  saying  this:  That  we 
hope  better  times  will  be  upon  the  United 
States  in  terms  of  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  come  January  next,  and 
we  certainly  look  for  relief  in  this  par- 
ticular area  should  there  be  a  radical 
change,  for  the  good,  in  the  administra- 
tion- ^      ...     i 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  cannot  subscribe  to 

the    gentleman's    last    statement    nor 
would  he  expect  me  to.  but  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 
Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  First.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  for  taking  the 
initiative  in  seeking  to  remove  the  for- 
eign investment  controls  and  I  am  cer- 
tainly delighted  to  Join  with  the  gentle- 
man as  a  cosponsor  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  815. 

I  would  just  like  to  take  a  few  seconds 
to  express  my  opposition  to  these  for- 
eign investment  controls. 

I  base  this  opposition  on  three  factors. 
First  of  all.  I  do  not  think  the  control 
of  foreign  investments  goes  to  the  heart 
of  our  balance-of-payments  problems. 
An  analysis  of  our  balance  of  payments 
will  Indicate  that  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy  has  generated  a  balance- 
of-payments  surplus.  The  deficit  has 
come  from  the  governmental  or  public 

sector. 

Thus.  If  you  examine  the  1966  bal- 
ance-of-payments statement,  you  will 
find  that  the  private  sector  created  a 
$4.3  billion  surplus.  Of  course,  this  is 
more  than  offset  by  the  $5.6  billion  defi- 
cit which  was  generated  by  the  govern- 
mental sector. 

Of  course,  this  Is  largely  due  to  our 
troop  commitments  of  320.000  personnel 
in  Europe  and  200.000  dependents  there. 
This  amounted  alone  to  about  a  $2  bil- 
lion balance-of-payments  deficit. 

So  I  will  say  that  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  answer  to  the  problem  with 
respect  to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  ConableI — the  re- 
sponse to  the  question  would  simply  be  to 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  and  this, 
of  course,  is  our  commitment  abroad. 

My  second  objection  is.  and  I  think 
this  was  expressed  earlier  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  tMr.  Rextss] 
that  in  the  long  rim  these  controls  will 
dry  up  the  other  side  of  the  balance- 
of-payments  statement. 

In  1966  the  investment  abroad  by 
Americans  amounted  to  $3.5  billion 
whereas  the  return  on  our  Investment  in 
that  year  amounted  to  $5.5  billion. 

It  seems  to  me.  if  we  are  going  to  dry 
up  the  source  of  the  return  on  our  in- 
vestment, we  hurt  ourselves  in  the  long 
nm  in  terms  of  the  balance  of  payments. 
Third  and  finally.  I  think  our  foreign 
Investment  controls  raise  serious  doubts 
as  to  the  crediUll^  of  our  own  foreign 
economic  policy.  We  know,  of  course,  the 
united  States  is  taking  the  leadership 
In  seeking  to  liberalize  and  free  foreign 
trade.  In  1944.  for  example,  it  was  the 
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United  States  which  took  the  leadership 
in  establishing  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  In  1947  we  took  the  leader- 
ship in  estobllshlng  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tarifts  and  Trade.  It  would  seem 
to  me.  therefore,  that  the  foreign  invest- 
ment controls  are  a  contradiction  to  this 
ooUcy.  and  certainly  would  leave  a  great 
deal  of  doubt,  I  think,  in  the  minds  of 
foreigners  with  respect  to  our  sincerity 
In  this  area.  Thus  I  certainly  Join  with 
you  in  the  hope  that  those  controls  wUl 
be  lifted  within  the  very  near  future. 

Mr  TUNNEY.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  his  very  knowl- 
edgeable statement.  I  appreciate  his  con- 
tribution. ,  . 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Brown  1  may  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er   I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  815   and  I  am 
not  surprised  at  the  support  it  has  al- 
ready generated  from  Members  of  both 
parties  here  in  the  House.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  that  many  minority  mem- 
bers from  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  have  Joined  in  sponsoring 
this  resolution. 

For  several  months  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  have  pubUdy  expressed  their 
disagreement  with  President  Johnsons 
mandatory  controls  on  TJJS.  corporate  in- 
vestment abroad.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
ss  early  as  February  9  of  this  year,  some 
5  weeks  after  the  imposition  of  these  con- 
trols. 13  minority  members  of  our  com- 
mittee expressed  our  opposition  to  con- 
trols on  U.S.  overseas  Investment  in 
House  Report  1095.  At  that  time  we  said: 

The  President's  program  of  mandatory 
controls  over  direct  investments  dangerously 
underestimates  the  importance  of  emphasiz- 
ing the  need  for  increased  rather  than  de- 
creased U.8.  direct  investments  abroad  In  the 
years  ahead 


sardless  of  what  happens  on  election 
day.  in  January  I  shall  look  forward  to 
his  continued  support  for  an  early  end 
to  these  mandatory  controls. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  include  in  the  body  of  the  Record, 
foUowlng  my  remarks,  the  minority  views 
to  House  Report  1096.  to  which  I  have 
referred  earlier: 

MiNOKITT    ViKWS 


At  this  late  date  in  second  session  of 
the  90th  Congress.  I  see  little  likelihood 
of  any  hearings  being  scheduled  on  House 
Concurrent  ResoluUon  815.  Nevertheless. 
I  hope  as  many  Members  of  the  House 
as  possible  who  agree  with  oxur  position 
wiU  Join  with  us  in  asking  that  the 
President  lift  these  controls. 

I  think  that  this  congressional  effort 
will  influence  the  next  administration, 
and  to  the  extent  that  we  make  our  views 
known,  we  might  see  an  early  review 
of  the  entire  balance-of-payments  pro- 
gram. Certainly,  if  nothing  else  the  per- 
formance of  our  seriously  declining  sur- 
plus on  the  trade  account  demands  a 
complete  review.  No  figure  Juggling  or 
statistical  gimmicks  are  going  to  be  con- 
vincing to  those  monetary  experts  abroad 
whose  policies  and  actions  affect  inter- 
national monetary  policy. 

In  closing  let  me  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  TuHWEY]  for  taking  the  Ini- 
tiative in  introducing  this  resolution.  Re- 


XNTBODTTCTION 

in  the  executive  seeslon  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  considering  thU 
iMlslaUon.  most  of  us  abstained  from  voting 
W  report  the  bill.  We  did  so  for  two  reafo^f • 
In  the  first  place,  only  20  minutes  of  the 
commlttee-8  time  was  devoted  to  considering 
the  reporting  of  thU  blU  which  U  of  such 
far-reaching  ImporUnce.  In  the  second  place, 
it  seemed  to  many  of  us  that  the  committee 
was  acting  prematurely. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  la  In  the 
process  of  conducting  balance-of-payments 
hearings  and  that  information  certainly  is 
most  pertinent  to  this  legislation  because  t 
Is  the  continuing  balance-of-payments  deficit 
which,  from  time  to  time,  gives  rise  to  drains 
on  our  gold  Btock.  Further,  while  It  Is  clear 
that  we  suffered  a  massive  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  last 
year,  we  do  not  yet  have  knowledge  of  the 
components  of  that  deficit.  These  figures  wUl 
not  become  available  untu  about  the  mld- 

^  T^e  time  schedule  on  thU  legislation  cer- 
tainly U  not  so  critical  that  consideration 
of  It  could  not  be  postponed  for  another 
couple  of  months.  A  look  at  the  record  Is 
revealing. 

raOM     TRB     RECORD 

In  his  February  6,   1961.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  message.    President   Kennedy   stated 
"•  •  'the  United  States  must  In  the  dec- 
ades ahead,  much  more  than  at  any  time 
In   the   past,   take   Its  balance  of  payments 
into  account  when  formulating  Its  economic 
Dollcles  and  conducting  Its  economic  affairs. 
Further.  "Thanks  to  our  international  re- 
serves we  have  time.  If  we  use  It  wUely.  m 
which  to  strengthen  our  domestic  economy 
and  make  it  fuUy  competitive  with  that  oi 
other  nations.  Our  situation  Is  one  that   us- 
tifles  concern  but  not  panic  or  alarm.    In 
commenting  on  basic  factora  in  our  mone- 
tary and  financial  poeltlon  he  pointed  out 
'Our  gold  reserve  now  stands  at  817  5   ou- 
llon    ThU  Is  more  than  1%   times  forel^ 
official   doUar   holdings   and   more   than   90 
percent  of  all  foreign  dollar  holdings   It  is 
some  two-fifths  of  the  gold  stock  of  the  en- 
tire free  world." 

What  Is  our  situation  today? 
Our  gold  reserve  now  stands  at  $12  billion. 
It  Is  approximately  three-fourths  of  forelp 
official  doUar  holdings  of  $16  billion  Our 
gold  stock  is  less  than  40  percent  of  all  for- 
eign doUar  holdings  approximating  $32  bil- 
lion. It  Is  less  than  30  percent  of  the  gold 
Stock  Of  the  entire  free  world. 

Have  we  used  the  time  wisely  since  Presi- 
dent Kennedys  1961  declaration?  The  rec- 
ord clearly  says  no.  Despite  many  actions 
that  have  been  taken  since  1961.  on  the 
record  we  sUnply  have  not  solved  our  basic 
balance-of-payments  problem  and  tUne  is 
nmnlng  out. 

Nearly  3  years  ago.  we  urged  prompt,  mean- 
ingful balance-of-payments  action.  In  our 
April  1  1966,  minority  views  on  legislation 
Increasing  the  U.S.  International  Monetary 
Fund  quot*.  we  stated: 

"Otir  chronic  deficits  In  balance  of  pay- 
ments have  occurred  In  a  period  of  gen- 
eral price  stablUty  and  comparative  cost  and 
trade  advantage  vlB-a-vls  most  of  our  trad- 
ing partners.  If  inflationary  pressures  were 
to  mount  in  the  period  ahead,  the  effects  on 
world  trade  and  free  capital  movement  could 
be  disastrous.  This  poMlbmty  appears  more 


imminent  today  than  In  previous  years  as  the 
Nation  nears  productive  capacity.  Under 
such  conditions  deficit  financing  can  have 
a  more  dramatic  and  direct  effect  upon  our 
prices,  thereby  further  weakening  our  Ui- 
temational  competitive  ability. 

"Clearly,  the  time  for  meaningful  action 
U  now  We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of 
hiding  behind  a  series  of  delaying  tactics 
constructed  on  a  foundation  of  subterfuges 
and  quiet  financial  maneuverings.  Nor  can 
we  afford  to  scrap  our  tradition  of  free  capi- 
tal movements  on  the  altar  of  wUhf  ul  think- 
ing, wasteful  foreign  aid,  and  restrictive 
controls  on  a  free  economy." 

We  have  f  oUowed  a  guns  and  butter  policy 
In  our  international  as  well  as  our  domestic 
accounts.   Under   Secretary   Barr   submitted 
a  table  for  the  record  showing  that  m  the  21- 
year  period.  1946-66.  the  private  sector  show- 
ed a  net  surplus  in  our  balance-of- paymenU 
accounts  of  about  $84  blUlon  whUe  for  the 
21-year  period  the  Government  sector  show- 
ed a  net  deficit  of  about  $115  billion.  This 
suggests  the  need  for  altering  our  guns  and 
butter  international  account  poUcy  and  the 
setting  of  priorities  in  the  government  ac- 
count. I  also  suggest  the  need  of  other  free 
world  countries  assuming  more  of  the  burden 
of  patron  and  protector  of  nations  emerging 
from  the  dismantling  of  colonialism.  Many 
of  the  balance-of-payments  measures  that 
have  been  taken  by  the  administration  have 
been  palliative  in  nature.  Upon  each  presen- 
tation of  year-end  figures,  they  have  made 
the  then  current  balance-of-payments  fig- 
ures look  better  than  they  actually  were. 

This   was    recognized    In    President   Ken- 
nedy's balance-of-payments  message  to  the 
Congress  of  July  18,  1963.  He  stated,  "A  sig- 
nificant portion  of  our  progress  so  far  has 
been  due  to  special  agreements  with  free  for- 
eign  countries — for   debt   prepaymente.   ad- 
vance payments  for  mlllUry  equipment,  and 
U.S.   borrowings   abroad.  While  similar   ar- 
rangements may  once  again  prove  capable 
of  covering  a  substantial  amount  of  the  gross 
deficit  In  1963,  such  special  transactions  can- 
not be  relied  upon  for  the  Indefinite  future." 
The  palliative  approach  has  continued  right 
up  to  the  present  time  including  the  sUte- 
ment  of  President  Johnson  In  his  Jantiary  1. 
1968.  message  to  the  Nation  on  the  balance 
of  payments  In  which  he  advised.  "I  have  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  ex- 
plore with  the  chairmen  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  Senate  Finance 
Committee  legislative  proposals  to  induce  or 
encourage  the   repatriation  of   accumulated 
earnings  by  UJB.-owned  foreign  businesses." 
While  on  the  subject  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's July   18.    1963,   balance-of-payments 
message,   we  call   attention  to  a   statement 
that  Is  of  current  interest.  He  said:  "That  Is 
why  early  enactment  of  the  comprehensive 
tax   reduction   and   revision   program    pre- 
viously submitted  is  the  single  most  Impor- 
tant step  that  can  be  taken  to  achieve  bal- 
ance abroad  as  well  as  growth  here  at  home." 
In   President  Johnson's   February    10,    1985, 
message  to  the  Congress  reviewing  the  Inter- 
national balance  of  payments  and  our  gold 
position  he  observed:   "Tax  cuts  and  other 
measures  to  increase  output,  stimulate  cost- 
cutting  investment  and  holding  prices  steady 
have  made  U.S.  products  far  more  competi- 
tive in  world  markets."  Then  in  his  January 
1     1968,    balance-of-payments    message    he 
stated:    "No   business   before   the   returning 
Congress  will  be  more  urgent  than  this:  To 
enact  the  antl-infiatlon  tax  which  I  have 
sought  for   almost   a   year."   So,   pay   your 
money  and  take  your  choice. 

A  further  review  of  the  record  Is  of  Interest. 
In  his  July  18.  1963.  balance-of-payments 
message  President  Kennedy  commenting  on 
the  need  for  further  action  on  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem  stated  "Although  there 
is  urgent  need  for  further  effort  I  want  to 
make  It  clear  that,  in  solving  its  international 
payments  problem.  thU  Nation  wm  continue 
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to  adbere  to  Ita  h  rtoric  advocacy  of  freer 
trade  and  capital  mi  ivementa.  and  It  will  oon- 
Unue  to  honor  Its  tWlgatlon  to  carry  a  fair 
share  of  the  defens  i  and  developmant  at  the 
free  world."  On  Ocl  )ber  26.  1»«4.  there  wae  a 
Presidential  staten  ent  on  economic  Issues. 
This  White  House  n  lease  advisee  In  a  series  of 
White  House  state:  nents  over  the  next  few 
days  the  Preeldent  would  ouUlne  hU  poel- 
tlon  on  some  of  the  most  Important  economic 
Issues  before  the  co  intry.  No.  3  of  that  series 
of  press  releases  d  lalt  with  "Strencthenlng 
our  Balance  of  I  syments"  and  Included 
therein  Is  a  stateme  at  "Moreover,  we  have  re- 
fused to  seek  'easy'  and  fast  solution  to  our 
balance-of-paymen  •  problem  through  dam- 
aging controls  and  restrictions  that  would 
have  curbed  econ  nnlc  freedom,  hurt  our 
domestic  prosperltj ,  or  damaged  other  coun- 
tries' trade." 

Then  in  Presldei  t  Johnson's  February  10. 
1966,  message  on  t  alance  of  payments  after 
outlining  measures  to  further  deal  with  the 
balance-of-paymen  a  problem,  he  stated, 
"These  measures  a  re  designed  to  serve  our 
balance-of-paymen  «  objectives  without  Im- 
posing 'arrect  contr  sU  on  American  business 
alSroad.'  "We  seek  ti  preserve  the  freedom  of 
the  marketplace."  But  In  the  President's 
January  1,  1968,  bi  lance-of-payments  state- 
ment we  and  tha;  historic  policy  was  re- 
versed. Invoking  av  thorlty  of  section  6(b)  of 
the  Trading  With  he  Enemy  Act  of  October 
6,  1917,  activated  b  f  the  continued  existence 
of  the  national  em  srgency  declared  by  Proc- 
lamation No.  2914  Jf  December  16,  1960,  the 
President  subjecte  I  overseas  Investment  by 
American  firms  U  mandatory  controls.  In 
the  opinion  of  mai  y,  this  reversal  of  our  his- 
toric policy  Is  a  ca  ise  of  grave  concern. 

BAIJUfCI  :    or    PATMKMTS 

We  regard  the  jalance-of-payments  pro- 
gram announced  )y  the  President  on  New 
Year's  Day  as  the  latest  In  a  long  series  of 
programs  aimed  a  papering  over  the  cracks 
la  our  internatlon  d  payments  crisis.  We  will 
not  embark  upon  ; ,  long  and  detailed  discus- 
sion of  the  danger  Inherent  In  a  balance-of- 
payments  prograr  i  that  asks  the  business 
and  banking  comi  lunltles  to  withhold  prof- 
itable overseas  In  restments  In  order  to  at- 
tempt to  achieve  i  short-run  favorable  Im- 
pact on  our  payi  lents  deficit.  Instead,  we 
urge  the  Hovise  t<  read  carefully  the  testi- 
mony of  the  wltn  sees  who  appeared  before 
our  commltte  dui  ng  the  brief  hearings  on 
this  measure.  W«  would,  however,  like  to 
take  this  opportu  ilty  to  make  a  few  broad 
observations. 

Based  upon  rec<  nt  experience,  can  one  be 
faulted  for  having  little  confidence  In  prom- 
ises that  the  Janu  u-y  program  of  mandatory 
controls  on  direct  Investments  are  tempor- 
ary? Hasn't  every  >ther  balance-of-payments 
program  In  recent  years  held  out  the  prom- 
ise of  "temporary"  duration?  Moreover,  to  the 
extent  that  the  la  est  controls  over  free  cap- 
ital movement  an<  direct  investment  achieve 
their  goals,  won't  Jielr  very  "success"  insure 
their  permanence  '  In  short,  to  the  extent 
that  decreased  U.!  .  Investments  and  capital 
outflows  reduce  n  sxt  year's  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit,  woi  't  this  relieve  pressure  on 
this  or  future  adi  ilnlstratlons  to  tackle  the 
real  problems  tha  have  caused  our  chronic 
payments  deficits? 

We  are  genuine!  y  concerned  that  the  prl- 
.rltles  established  by  President  Johnson  In 
his  January  1  bal  mce-of-payments  message 
seem  to  have  bee  i.  to  a  large  extent,  sug- 

I  Europe  and  elsewhere  who 

!u:tlvely  have  campaigned 
_^ U.S.  Investments  and  so- 
called  U.S.  export  ed  Infiatlon.  Can  anyone 
seriously  doubt  ttat  the  crackdown  on  U.S. 
In  Western  Europe  repre- 
sented a  notable  irlctory  for  the  policies  of 
President  de  Oa  ille?  Disestablishment  of 
U.S.  Investments  |s>  unfortunately,  a  polltl- 


gested  by  those  In 
for  several   years 
against  Increased 


cal  obecUve  In  a  growing  niunber  of  areas 
around  the  world. 

Keep  In  mind  the  President's  program  seU 
a  savings  target  of  only  >500  million  on  Gov- 
ernment programs  which  have  been  for  many 
years  showing  a  persistent  deficit  of  several 
billions  of  dollars.  In  contrast,  the  private 
sector,  which  has  consistently  shown  large 
payment*  surpluses,  has  a  target  of  saving 
under  the  program  of  $2.5  billion.  We  are  re- 
minded of  the  favorite  expression  of  Army 
noncoms  to  recruits.  "Do  as  I  say.  not  as  I 

More  over,  while  the  surplus  on  commercial 
trade  declined  to  the  dangerously  low  level 
of  approximately  $1  billion  In  1967,  receipts 
from  direct  Investments  abroad  have  been 
exceeding  outflows  by  $1.5  to  $2  billion  In 
recent  years.  The  conclusion  we  draw  from 
these  figures  Is  that  the  President's  program 
of  mandatory  controls  over  direct  Invest- 
ments dangerously  underestimates  the  Im- 
portance of  emphasizing  the  need  for  In- 
creased rather  than  decreased  U.S.  direct 
Investments  abroad  in  the  years  ahead. 

Our  economic  policymakers  have  failed  to 
understand  the  growing  importance  of  the 
production  of  U.S.  firms  abroad.  With  the 
rising  tide  of  protectionism,  nationalism  and 
regionalism  adversely  affecting  the  oppor- 
tunities for  normal  growth  of  UJ3.  exports, 
we  had  better  begin  to  appreciate  the  vital 
role  U.S.  technology,  know-how  and  capital 
Investment  have  played  In  the  startling 
growth  of  what  has  come  to  be  called  "In- 
ternational production." 

It  has  been  esUmated  that  the  U.S.  direct 
Investment  establishment  overseas  accounts 
for  total  product  sales  to  the  markets  served 
of  some  $120  blUlon  per  year.  Accordingly. 
product  sales  from  direct  U.S.  Investments 
amount  to  some  four  times  the  size  of  our 
total  exports.  The  primary  channel  to  foreign 
markets,  therefore.  Is  via  foreign  production 
rather  than  exports  from  production  here  In 
the  United  States. 

We  often  hear  of  "disquieting  similarities" 
between  the  present  state  of  domestic  eco- 
nomic affairs  with  earlier  periods  In  our 
Nation's  history.  Whether  or  not  this  is  so. 
we  would  like  to  suggest  that  there  are  In- 
deed some  disquieting  similarities  between 
the  experience  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  Insofar  as  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments situation  Is  concerned  and  the  char- 
acter of  solutions  being  offered. 

Contrary  to  currently  accepted  theories  of 
Great  Britain's  difficulties,  the  major  reason 
for  the  deterioration  of  the  British  balance 
of  payments  Is  not  her  trade  deficit.  Great 
Britain  generally  has  had  a  trade  deficit.  In 
the  past,  however,  she  was  able  to  make  up 
the  difference  In  her  trade  deficit  and  sus- 
tained British  presence  around  the  world 
through  Income  on  Investments  and  services. 
Twice,  after  World  War  I  and  World  War  II. 
British  Investments  were  liquidated  to  the 
tune  of  1  billion  pounds  or  more  each  time. 
Their  external  debts  increased,  and  Govern- 
ment expenditures  abroad  soared.  As  a  result, 
the  Invisible  Income  on  Investments  and 
services  has  not  been  sufficient  to  meet  these 
Increased  costs. 

During  the  9-year  period.  1968  through 
1966.  Great  Britain  had  a  cumulative  sur- 
pliis  of  3.6  billion  pounds  earned  overseas 
by  the  private  sector.  Virtually  aU  of  thU 
came  from  cash  Infiow  from  private  Inveet- 
ments  overseas.  Even  on  Imports  and  exports 
of  goods  and  services  for  the  period,  there  was 
a  ciunulatlve  surplus  of  16  million  pounds. 
But  m  the  public  sector,  during  the  same 
period,  there  were  net  Government  expendi- 
tures abroad  of  S.2  billion  pounds,  simply 
too  much  for  the  surplus  In  the  private  sec- 
tor to  overcome.  And  the  country  ended  the 
period  with  cumulative  net  deficits  In  Its 
external  payments  of  1.6  billion  pounds. 

It  cannot  be  substantiated,  therefore,  that 
the   underlying  disequilibrium  of  Britain's 


balance  of  payments  has  been  due  to  a  per- 
sistent Imbalance  of  the  private  sector's  trade 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  has  been  due. 
on  the  contrary,  to  the  fact  that  net  Govern- 
ment expenditures  overseas  persistently  have 
exceeded  the  surplus  earned  by  the  private 
sector.  The  insufficiency  of  foreign  Invest- 
ment Income  was  a  fundamental  reason  for 
her  retrenchment. 

The  UiUted  State*  Is  In  danger  It  It  con- 
tinues as  It  has  for  all  but  one  of  the  past 
18  years  to  spend  more  on  government  ac- 
count abroad  than  It  can  earn  on  private 
account,  of  losing  the  capacity  to  meet  Us 
International  commltmenU.  Lifting  the  gold 
cover  win  not  correct  this  situation.  At  best 
It  will  only  give  us  a  very  limited  amount  of 
additional  time  to  make  fundamental  adjust- 
ments. 

An  editorial  from  the  February  1968  Issue 
of  Fortune  magazine  warned  that  "The 
American  business  community  had  better 
wake  up."  It  went  on  to  say  that  "those  who 
believe  that  private  trade  and  Investment 
are  In  fact  the  powerhouse  for  economic  de- 
velopment had  better  get  ready  to  fight.  For 
that  great  big  beautiful  world  of  Interna- 
Uonal  business  Is  rapidly  approaching  a  state 
of  siege." 

The  Fortune  editorial  reminds  us  of  our 
sad  experience  during  the  hearings  on  this 
bin.  In  seeking  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the 
hearings  to  balance-of-payments  considera- 
tions, we  Invited  testimony  from  expert  wit- 
nesses representing  the  International  bank- 
ing and  business  communities.  As  the  printed 
hearings  indicate,  we  met  with  total  frustra- 
tion m  securing  witnesses  representing  U.S. 
businesses  with  direct  Investments  abroad, 
since  the  bulk  of  the  new  balance-of-pay- 
ments program  Is  aimed  at  curtailing  direct 
Investments,  we  thought  It  was  essential  to 
hear  from  those  most  directly  affected. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  why  busi- 
nessmen were  unwllUng  to  appear,  one  of  our 
Nation's  leading  International  bankers  testi- 
fied: 

"I  recognize  the  sensitive  nature  of  this 
question.  I  can  report  that  I  did  discuss  this 
specific  question  with  a  high  official  of  an 
International  business  corporation.  I  asked 
him  whether  he  had  been  invited  to  appear 
at  these  hearings,  knowing  that  Invitations 
were  being  extended  to  members  of  the  busi- 
ness community,  and  he  said  he  had  not.  I 
then  asked  >'»'"  If  he  were  Invited,  would  he 
appear,  and  he  said,  'No.' 

"I  then  asked  him  why  he  would  not  ap- 
pear, and  his  answer  was.  Fear  of  retaliation.' 
The  present  direct  Investment  program  can- 
not possibly  operate  unless  numerous  ex- 
emptions are  granted.  In  this  Instance  It  was 
the  fear  that  If  somebody  from  this  company 
appeared  at  these  hearings  and  took  a  critical 
point  of  view,  this  might  endanger  or  impair, 
or  Infiuence,  or  affect  the  decisions  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  might  make  In 
their  applications  for  exemptions  which  they 
win  be  forced  to  make. 

"I  am  making  no  generalization.  I  am  giv- 
ing you  an  accurate  report  of  one  Interview." 
The  above  quoted  response  accurately  re- 
fiects  our  own  encounters  with  the  business 
community  when  witnesses  were  being  asked 
to  give  the  committee  the  benefit  of  their 
views.  Whether  It  Is  fear  of  retaliation, 
apathy,  or  an  effort  to  secvu-e  special  exemp- 
tions from  the  mandatory  controls  makes 
little  difference.  Continued  silence  from  In- 
ternational business  on  a  matter  so  vital  to 
Its  own  future  survival  as  well  as  ovir  Na- 
tion's balance-of-payments  problem  Is  an  In- 
vitation to  executive  and  legislative  indif- 
ference. Such  an  attitude  merely  tmderscores 
the  Fortune  warning  that  "the  American 
business  community  had  better  wake  up." 

WAIVXS  OP  THE   25-PEXCBNT  GOLD  COVXB 
RXQUnXMENT 

Section  11(c)   of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
gives  the  Board  authority  to  waive  the  25- 
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percent  gold  reserve  requirement.  Much  his- 
tory has  been  made  on  the  use  of  such  au- 
thority should  a  gold  crisis  occur.  Chairman 
Martin  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  a 
letter  of  November  5.  1963.  to  former  Sen- 
ator Douglas,  chairman  of  the  Joint  EIco- 
nomlc  Committee  staled.  "It  seems  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  If  thU  country's  gold 
losses  should  continue  to  the  point  where  the 
Reserve  banks  were  unable  to  comply  with 
the  26-percent  statutory  reserve  requirement, 
there  Is  ample  authority  under  the  present 
act  to  meet  the  situation  without  disrupting 
the  economy  or  the  international  payments 
mechanism,  and  to  provide  time  for  Congress 
to  Consider  legislative  action." 

When  Secretary  of  Treasury  Dinon  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  on  February  2,  1966.  In 
connection  with  the  bill  lifting  the  gold 
cover  on  Federal  Reserve  deposits,  he  made 
this  statement:  "President  Johnson  has  re- 
cently reiterated  the  fixed  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  defend  the  present  gold 
value  of  the  dollar  'with  every  resource  at 
our  command.'  The  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  repeatedly  made  It  clear 
that  the  existing  gold  reserve  requirement 
need  be  no  bar  to  our  making  good  on  that 
pledge.  Present  law  provides  that  the  gold 
requirement  can  be  suspended — Initially  for 
30  days,  and  subsequently  for  Intervals  of  15 
days.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  by  all 
that  that  provision  of  law  could  and  would 
be  Invoked  If  required  to  meet  foreign  de- 
mands, and  that  the  suspension  would  be 
renewed  as  long  as  needed." 

When  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fowler 
appeared  before  our  committee  on  January 
23.  1968,  Ewlvocatlng  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion he  made  the  following  statement  as  one 
of  the  reasons  for  supporting  the  bill. 

"WhUe  foreign  authorities  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Reserve  can  sus- 
pend the  cover  requirement,  they  find  It  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  the  United  States, 
the  world's  major  reserve  currency  country. 
stUl  maintains  this  legal  impediment  to  the 
free  International  use  of  gold. 

"Thus,  legislative  action  on  the  cover  re- 
quirement, by  making  It  clear  to  the  world 
that  the  Congress  as  well  as  the  executive 
branch  Is  committing  our  total  gold  stock  to 
International  use,  U  necessary  to  maintain 
confidence  In  the  dollar." 

It  would  appear  that  favorable  action  on 
this  bUl  at  this  time  Is  not  a  question  of  ne- 
cessity. Instead  It  is  a  matter  of  Judgment. 
William  B.  Wxdnall. 

Paul  A.  Fino^^ 

Flobznce  p.  Dwtek. 
SBTKOOa  Halpekn. 
W.  E.  BaoCK. 
Del  Clawson. 
Albert  W.  Johnson. 
J.  William  Stanton. 

Ohxbtke  Ii.  MiZB. 

Benjamin  B.  BLACKBtntN. 
Oajuit  Brown. 
Lawrence  G.  Williams. 
Chalmers  P.  Wtlie. 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Thompson]  may 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  address  the  House  in 
support  of  the  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 815  calling  upon  the  President  to 
terminate  the  controls  on  foreign  direct 
investments. 

The  introduction  of  the  mandatory 
controls  did  in  effect  announce  to  all 


countries  that  our  American  companies 
abroad  are  in  fact  aliens  subject  to  the 
laws  and  regtUatlons  of  the  United  States. 
We,  therefore,  must  expect  a  consider- 
able deterioration  of  the  investment  cli- 
mate abroad  for  the  U.S.  companies.  We 
must  also  expect  retaliatory  controls 
from  the  foreign  governments. 

The  controls  which  have  been  placed 
on  the  direct  investor  can  only  serve  to 
make  it  more  difficult  for  business  to 
make  the  important  contribution  needed 
to  the  critical  balance-of-payments  situ- 
ation. American  business  must  be  com- 
petitive in  the  foreign  market.  We  must 
not  allow  foreign  competition  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  restraints  of  growth  and 
improvements  of  U.S.  business  abroad 
and  to  make  Inroads  on  their  market 
position.  When  business  considers  Invest- 
ment abroad,  numerous  things  are 
weighed — the  market,  manpower,  utili- 
ties, raw  materials,  taxes,  the  contribu- 
tion to  the  local  economy,  and  resulting 
dividends  and  royalties  to  the  United 

All  these  considerations  must  be 
matched  to  Insure  the  desired  Inflow  of 
benefits  to  the  American  investors.  To 
further  complicate  matters  by  imposing 
on  business  an  extremely  complex  form 
of  mandatory  controls  from  the  United 
States  and  in  turn  the  retaliatory  con- 
trols abroad  will  seriously  weaken  the 
competitive  position  of  American  busi- 
ness. ^  X      1.1. 

This  wlU  all  lead  to  less  Inflow  to  the 
United  States  and  an  increase  in  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit. 

Arbitrarily  dividing  the  world  Into 
three  major  geographical  areas  is  con- 
trary to  the  economics  of  business.  The 
scheduled  areas  do  not  permit  business 
to  pursue  overseas  investment  opportu- 
nities with  the  maxlmimi  economic  gains 
and  needed  flexibility. 

American  business  is  further  handi- 
capped In  developing  long-range  plans 
as  a  result  of  the  uncertainty  created  by 
the  regulations.  American  business  can- 
not remain  competitive  if  it  carmot  plan 
ahead. 

The  income  generated  from  direct  In- 
vestment In  business  operations  abroad 
is  a  major  source  of  the  foreign  income 
required  to  support  our  present  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

I  support  this  resolution  calling  upon 
the  President  to  implement  the  foreign 
economic  poUcy  of  the  United  States  by 
terminating  controls  on  foreign  direct 
investments. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Horton]  may  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  fully  25 
percent  of  aU  UJ3.  exports  are  generated 
by  U.S.  subsidiaries  abroad.  Total  U.S. 
exports  are  running  currently  at  about 
$33  billion  annually.  U.S.  firms  export 
about  $8  billion  plus  In  raw  materials 
or  finished  products  to  their  foreign 
subsidiaries.  If  we  were  to  eliminate  from 
total  U.S.  exports  all  agricultural  prod- 


ucts and  foreign  aid,  the  contribution 
made  by  U.S.  flrms  to  their  foreign  af- 
filiates would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
40  percent  of  the  total.  By  restricting  the 
growth  of  foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S. 
corporations,  the  Government  Is  reduc- 
ing U.S.  exports,  or  at  best,  hindering 
the  expansion  of  exports.  Let  me  explain 
how  this  occurs. 

When  determining  the  net  transfer  of 
capital  to  affiliated  foreign  nationals,  the 
mandatory  controls  require  the  inclusion 
of  any  increase  in  the  Intercompany  ac- 
count balances  since  January  1.  1968. 
This  requirement,  in  view  of  the  request 
imder  the  volxmtary  program  to  reduce 
intercompany  balances  to  a  minimum, 
could  seriously  affect  exports  to  affiliated 
foreign  nationals.  The  controls  do  not 
adequately  recognize:  First,  the  need  to 
carry  normal  trade  receivables  from  af- 
filiates; second,  that,  as  exports  expand, 
receivables  also  increase;  third,  that  the 
balances  as  of  January  1,  1968,  do  not 
reflect    average    balances    during    the 
course  of  the  year;  and  fourth,  that  re- 
ceivables will  increase  as  exports  expand 
to  meet  unusual  circumstances,  such  as 
Interruption  In  normal  shipping  sched- 
ules.   The    mandatory    program    could 
force  affiliated  foreign  nationals  to  find 
other    sources    of    supply,    particularly 
within  their  schedule  area,  In  order  to 
comply  with  the  regulations. 

^^e  mandatory  control  program,  by 
restricting  direct  investment  in  affiliated 
foreign  nationals,  also  limits  the  reten- 
tion of  earnings  in  the  affiliate  since 
earnings  are  Included  in  the  definition 
of  direct  mvestment.  As  a  result,  the 
mandatory  controls  fall  to  give  adequate 
recognition  to  the  working  capital  re- 
quirements of  affiliated  foreign  nation- 
als, particularly  in  growth  situations 
which  have  occurred  since  the  voluntary 
program  infiuenced  base  periods.  This 
failure  to  recognize  the  need  to  retain  a 
greater  amount  of  earnings  to  finance 
growth  could  seriously  affect  the  foreign 
operations  and  could  also  have  an  im- 
mediate adverse  effect  on  exports  from 
the  United  States  since  inventory  needs 
expand  to  meet  sales  growth. 

Aside  from  the  widespread  inequities 
because  of  the  base  periods  selected,  the 
massive  administrative  burden  on  gov- 
ernment and  business  alike,  and  the  in- 
terference in  a  company's  international 
operations,  there  should  be  a  recogni- 
tion that  the  controls  as  presently  for- 
mulated could  not  only  have  an  immedi- 
ate effect  on  exports,  but  could  likewise 
have  a  longer  range  effect  of  a  more  se- 
rious nature  on  the  investment  returns 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]  may  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  essence 
of  the  TJS.  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem is  to  be  found  in  the  excess  of  gov- 
ernment expenditures  abroad  over  pri- 
vate sector  income. 
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What  Is  the  esseice  of  the  n.S.  b«l- 
ance-of -payments  i:  roblem?  It  is  quite 
simply  that  the  Unl  «d  States  has  since 
the  end  of  World  V  'ar  n  been  pourtog 
out  into  the  world  1  n  military  expendi- 
tures, expanded  repi  ssentation  expenses, 
and  so  on,  far  more  than  we  have  been 
earning  in  foreign  exchange.  Between 
1950  and  1966  net  G  ovemment  outflows 
amotmted  to  $88  bill  on.  Net  private  sec- 
tor inflows  amouned  to  $59  billion. 
There  was  thus  a  gi  p  of  $29  billion.  No 
country  is  rich  enou  fh  to  set  its  foreign 
policy  objectives  wthout  reference  to 
balance-of-payment  considerations.  So 
long  as  the  world  wa  i  hungry  for  dollars 
the  situation  could  continue.  That  era 
has  now  passed,  an  I  we  can  no  longer 
postpone  dealing  wll  ix  the  essence  of  the 
problem. 

The  most  import!  nt  part  of  balance- 
of-pa3nments  strateg  7  must  therefore  be 
the  reduction  In  th«  excess  of  net  Oov- 
emment  outflow  ov€  r  net  private  inflow. 
But  ^hat-are  we  doing  about  it?  The 
President  announce*  on  January  1  that 
he  would  seek  to  savfe  $500  million  in  the 
Oovemment  account  but  at  the  same 
time  would  seek  ani  improvement  of  $1 
billion  in  the  prlva  e  direct  investment 
account.  It  is  unlike)  7  that  any  improve- 
ment will  be  made  in  the  Government 
account,  and  it  may  well  be  worse  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Mea  awhile  the  adminis- 
tration is  seeking  t  >  squeeze  out  more 
than  normal  return  i  from  the  private 
sector  by  placing  obi  bacles  In  the  way  of 
expansion  of  the  dol  ar  earning  assets  of 
American  business  at  road. 

It  is  said  that  thj  s  latter  measure  is 
only  a  short  term.  t<  mporary  expedient. 
But  the  admlnlstratl  oa  has  been  saying 
that  for  4  years,  and  the  short  term  has 
now  expired.  With  Inports  and  exports 
precariously  balanct  d  and  actually  in 
deficit  for  the  year  to  date,  we  depend 
more  than  ever  on  t  le  Income  from  pri- 
vate direct  investments.  In  the  light  of 
the  evidence  it  is  Inc  irrect  to  regard  this 
Income  as  subordinate  to  that  provided 
by  trade.  Postwar  «xperience  demands 
that  direct  investmsnts  should  be  as- 
signed a  primary  ro  e  as  the  source  for 
the  income  necessar  r  to  support  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  ( bjectives.  Indeed  if 
we  had  encouraged  nore  investment  in 
the  past  decade  we  \  'ould  now  be  enjoy- 
ing higher  returns  01 ,  a  permanent  basis. 

It  is  clear  that  at  b  est  the  continuation 
of  foreign  investmc  at  controls  is  pre- 
venting a  more  rapic  expansion  of  Amer- 
ican business  opei  itions  abroad  and 
hence  of  the  dlvldei  ds  we  might  be  re- 
ceiving from  them,  c  nd  at  worst  is  actu- 
ally causing  business  to  be  lost  and  thus 
denying  us  the  divld  ends  we  desperately 
need.  The  pay  men  ;s  problem  of  the 
United  States  can  >nly  be  resolved  by 
bringing  public  sect  >r  expenditures  and 
private  sector  incon  e  closer  together  by 
cutting  down  Government  programs 
abroad  and  Increasix  g  our  dollar  earning 
assets  on  a  permaner  t  basis. 

I  am  pleased  to  ai  inounce  my  support 
for  the  Tunney  resolution  and  congrat- 
ulate my  colleague  f  >r  his  leadership  In 
this  important  matte 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  M*.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  B:ansas  [Bdr.  BC  zx]  may  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  4t  this  point  In  the 
RiCORO. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Callfomia? 

There  was  no  objectloin. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  pleased 
to  Join  with  several  of  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  In  Introducing  legislation  call- 
ing on  the  President  to  end  the  restraints 
and  controls  on  American  investment 
abroad.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Tnwinnr]  for  ini- 
tiating this  effort  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  My  own  companion  bill. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  820.  was 
Introduced  yesterday,  September  16. 

Ever  since  early  February,  the  minor- 
ity members  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  have  urged  similar 
action  and  have  been  strenuous  in  their 
criticism  of  the  President's  action  in  this 
regard  in  the  January  1,  1968,  balance- 
of-payments  program.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable criticism  of  the  manner  In 
which  these  mandatory  controls  were 
applied,  in  that  no  legislation  was  re- 
quired and  the  existing  statutory  au- 
thority used  by  the  President  traced  back 
to  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  of 
1917. 

Needless  to  say.  it  Is  a  curious  twist  of 
irony  that  a  program  aimed  at  reducing 
U.S.  corporate  investment  in  friendly 
nations  resorted  to  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Act  for  its  authority.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  was  sorry  to  see  that  these 
concurrent  resolutions  have  been 
referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  that  the  original 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  properly 
was  reported  from  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  in 
1917,  and  all  legislative  matters  dealing 
with  balance  of  payments  and  tariffs 
since  that  time  have  been  deliberated  in 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Banking  and  Currency. 

It  is  my  imderstandlng  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Brown  1,  a 
cosponsor  of  these  resolutions  will  be  in- 
serting In  the  Record  of  the  debate  today 
the  full  text  of  the  minority  views  to  the 
gold  cover  bill  of  February  9,  1968,  In 
which  13  Members  of  the  House  detailed 
reasons  why  mandatory  controls  on  U.S. 
corporate  investment  abroad  are  coun- 
terproductive and  extremely  short- 
sighted. 

Recently,  there  have  been  reports  in 
the  financial  press  indicating  that  U.S. 
corporate  subsidiaries  abroad  have  been 
able  to  proceed  with  their  activities,  re- 
gardless of  the  controls  imposed  last 
January  1.  They  have  been  able  to  do  so 
because  the  dramatic  growth  in  the 
Eurodollar  market  has  permitted  these 
overseas  subsidiaries  to  raise  capital 
abroad  at  rates  substantially  and  suffi- 
ciently competitive  with  rates  they  other- 
wise would  have  had  to  pay  had  they 
raised  capital  in  the  U.S.  private  money 
market. 

This  may  be  true,  but  it  overlooks  the 
fact  that  many  small  and  medium  size 
U.S.  corporations  have  been  effectively 
discouraged  from  investing  abroad  be- 
cause of  their  unfamlliarlty  with  the 
European  capital  market.  In  many  in- 
stances, it  is  precisely  these  same  small 
and  medium  size  firms  who  have  so  much 
to  offer  and  who  should  be  the  last  to  be 


discouraged  from  expanding  their  opera- 
tions into  new  foreign  markets. 

For  many  years,  the  U.S.  balance  of 
trade  of  a  magnitude  of  $4,  $5,  and  $6 
billion  surplus  per  year  has  financed  our 
mlUtary  and  foreign  aid  commitments 
abroad.  The  program  announced  by  the 
President  last  January  1,  tragically  erred 
when  it  assumed  that  the  balance  of 
trade  could  continue  to  be  our  main 
source  of  offsetting  deficits  in  the  years 
ahead.  It  failed  to  recognize  the  growing 
Importance  of  receipts  and  revenues 
from  direct  foreign  investments.  In- 
deed, many  economic  analysts  claim  that 
the  biggest  competitive  edge  enjoyed  by 
the  United  States  today  with  our  trading 
partners  is  not  on  commercial,  industrial 
and  agricultural  exports,  but  instead  on 
technology,  management,  and  know- 
how.  Direct  Investments  in  T3B.  overseas 
subsidiaries  is  the  primary  manner  in 
which  our  competitive  edge  on  technol- 
ogy, management,  and  know-how  can  be 
and  should  be  exploited. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many,  but 
it  has  been  estimated  that  the  value  of 
goods  and  services  delivered  to  foreign 
markets  by  U.S.  marketing  and  produc- 
tion faclllUes  abroad,  established  by  U.S. 
direct  investments,  now  exceed  by  three 
or  four  times  the  value  of  total  exports 
from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  those  in  control 
of  our  balance-of-payments  program 
were  nuule  to  realize  the  imixirtance  of 
encouraging,  rather  than  discouraging 
U.S.  investment  growth  abroad.  We  have 
already  witnessed  how  enduring  stopgap, 
so-called  "temporary"  controls  such  as 
these  become.  I  hope  the  voices  of  oppo- 
sition here  in  the  House  will  influence  the 
next  administration  to  review  our  entire 
balance-of-payments  program  to  the  end 
that  such  coimter-productlve  controls 
such  as  these  can  be  eliminated  at  a  very 
early  date  in  1969. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imonlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Edwards!  may  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  U.S.  afflliates  abroad  are  legal- 
ly local  companies  and  cannot  be  used 
as  tools  of  U.S.  foreign  economic  policy 
without  eventual  retaliation. 

American  business  has  operated  abroad 
for  many  years,  some  companies  for  al- 
most a  hundred  years.  Since  World  War 
n,  however.  American  companies  have 
greatly  expanded  their  international 
operations  abroad  and  in  so  doing  have 
generated  a  substantial  inflow  of  divi- 
dends, royalties,  and  fees.  These  net  In- 
flows now  represent  the  largest  single 
positive  item  in  the  balance  of  payments. 

Though  these  business  operations 
are  controlled  from  the  United  States, 
they  are  In  large  part  subsidiaries  organ- 
ized under  foreign  Jurisdictions.  An  Im- 
p>ortant  condition  for  the  acceptance  in 
host  countries  of  such  companies  is  ob- 
viously that  they  should  conform  to  lo- 
cal laws  and  policies.  Over  the  years, 
therefore.  American  companies  have 
sought  to  win  this  acceptance  on  a  par 
With  local  companies  as  contributors  to 
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the  growth  and  development  of  the  na- 
tion of  which  they  are  legally  corporate 

citizens.  ,^^  . 

The  mandatory  program  with  reelect 
to  direct  investment,  as  the  voluntary 
program  before  it.  has  announced  to  the 
world  that  the  U.S.  Government  regards 
these  companies  even  though  incorpo- 
rated under  a  foreign  Jurisdiction  as 
American  companies.  It  claims  the  right 
to  control  their  cash  flows  and  enforce 
under  criminal  penalties  the  return  of 
earnings  generated  by  the  land.  labo», 
and  to  some  extent  capital  of  a  foreign 
country,  even  in  cases  where  the  U.S. 
company  is  a  minor  shareholder. 

It  is  well  known  that  though  host 
countries  recognize  the  need  for  foreign 
investment,  they  also  have  shown  some 
concern    lest    foreign    Investors    domi- 
nate their  economies  or  follow  policies 
contrary  to  those  laid  down  by  local  au- 
thorities. The  administration's  program 
for  controls  of  direct  investment  have 
given  evidence  that  their  concern  is  not 
unwarranted.  The  assurances  of  local 
management  that  companies  Intend  to 
be  good  citizens  ring  hoUow  in  view  of 
official  U.S.  view  expressed  In  the  man- 
datory program  that  the  operations  of 
these  companies  must  be  conducted  sub- 
ject to  the  overriding  needs  of  U.S.  for- 
eign economic  policy.  ..w  t  ♦Ki- 
lt Is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  this 
program    of    controls    wiU    be    ended 
promptly  and  that  we  thus  remove  the 
basis  of  these  charges  of  'American  eco- 
nomic imperiaUsm"  and  the  threat  that 
such  interference  In  local  Jurisldlctlons 
poses  to  the  future  of  aflUlates  of  Amer- 
ican companies.  American  companies  win 
be   accepted   abroad   only   if   they  can 
demonstrate  that  they  Intend  to  be  good 
corporate  citizens.  The  mw^datofy  ,22^! 
trols  make  it  difficult  to  make  that  pledge 
in  good  faith. 

For  these  reason  I  rise  to  support  the 
Tunney  resolution.  t  «ei, 

Mr  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]  may  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  m 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  wa.s  no  objection. 
Mr      ANDERSON     of     Illinois.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  present  program  damages 
the  competitive  position  of  UJ8.  industry 
abroad.  One  of  the  reasons  I  support 
Congressman  Tunnet's  bUl  is  ttiat  It 
voices  objection  to  a  government  pro- 
gram that  is  causing  serious  damage  to 
the  competitive  position  of  U.S.  industry 
abroad  by  restricting  the  expansion  of 
foreign  subsidiaries  of  UJ3.  corporations 
already  located  abroad  and  by  forcing 
them  to  bring  their  seed  money  back  to 
the  United  States  too  rapidly.  U-S-  com- 
panies are  being  asked  to  flght  their  for- 
eign compeUtors  with  one  hand  tied  be- 
hind their  backs.  Another  reason  I  ob- 
ject to  the  current  Commerce  Depart- 
ment program  is  that  it  prevents  a  US. 
company  from  exploiting  a  market  sit- 
uation where  and  when  It  develops.  Let 
me  give  you  an  example. 

I  have  been  taformed  of  a  speclflc  sit- 
uation In  a  European  country  where  a 
cosmetic  market  had  Just  devel<H>ed.  A 


UJ3.  firm  wanted  to  move  in  and  build  a 
factory.    This    firm    sought    permission 
from  the  Commerce  Department— delays 
occurred.  When  permission  was  finally 
granted,  it  was  granted  with  the  admoni- 
tion that  the  U.S.  Arm  should  not  use 
doUars,  but  should  raise  the  money  from 
foreign  borrowing.  By  the  time  the  firm 
was  able  to  arrange  a  foreign  line  of 
credit  and  take  care  of  other  details, 
other  firms  hswi  moved  Into  the  market 
or  events  had  taken  place,  I  am  not  sure 
which,  but  in  any  event  the  market  situa- 
tion had  changed  and  the  U.S.  firm  felt 
it  had  lost  the  market,  or  could  not  ex- 
ploit it.  I  am  not  sure  whether  a  foreign 
flrm  moved  into  the  market  before  the 
U.S.  flrm  or  whether  another  U.S.  flrm, 
not  so  cooperative  with  the  Commerce 
Department,  took  the  market  over. 

In  any  event.  If  there  had  not  been 
the  current  restrictive  program  the  U.S. 
flrm  probably  would  have  built  its  plant, 
made  a  proflt,  and  would  be  bringing  this 
profit  in  the  form  of  dollars  back  to  this 
country  today.  The  current  policy  Is 
shortsighted.  Foreign  firms  without  re- 
strictions exploit  new  markets  and  ex- 
pand in  existing  markets  while  U.S.  firms 
are  prevented  from  growing  or  develop- 
ing. 

The  Tunney  resolution  expresses  my 
sentiment  and  I  think  the  sentiment  of 
the  majority  of  the  Congress  that  the 
way  to  solve  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  is  to  permit  U.S.  firms  to  expand 
abroad  and  bring  the  profits  back  to  the 
United  States.  The  program  hampers  the 
growth  of  the  U.S.  economy  and  UJ3.  in- 
dustry. 

A  dollar  spent  abroad  today  in  the 
form  of  a  productive  U.S.  factory  will 
come  home  to  the  United  States  many 
times  over— sometimes  in  as  short  a  pe- 
riod as  5  years  after  the  Initial  invest- 
ment. There  will  be  a  trickle  of  dollars 
coming  back  in  the  1970's  instead  of  a 
flood  of  dollars— If  current  policy  con- 
tinues. It  Is  time  for  a  change. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
address  the  House  In  support  of  the 
House  Concmrent  Resolution  815  call- 
ing upon  the  President  to  terminate  the 
controls  on  foreign  direct  investments. 

Expansion  of  VS.  exports  is  a  funda- 
mental objective  of  the  United  States. 
The  controls  do  not  encourage  and  In 
fact  inhibit.  Increasing  our  exports.  At 
this  critical  time  we  should  be  exploring 
every  available  avenue  to  increase  our 
exports,  not  ways  to  discourage  them. 

Many  compaiiies  have  established  af- 
filiated companies  overseas  to  act  as 
sales  agencies  for  products  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States.  GeneraUy 
these  companies  replaced  nonrelated 
sales  agents  in  order  to  increase  U.S.  ex- 
port    sales  and     to  increase     foreign 

profits.  ^  J     i    * 

When  a  coim»ny  exports  products  to 
a  foreign  afBUated  company  on  normal 
trade  terms,  the  export  counts  against 


the  company's  allowable  Investment 
quota.  If  the  company  does  not  have  a 
quota  or  has  already  used  its  quota,  then 
the  export  is  in  violation  of  the  regula- 
tions and  is  prohibited.  Since  exports  to 
affiliated  companies  represent  about  25 
percent  of  all  U.S.  exports,  this  Is  a  very 
serious  matter  and  should  be  corrected 
by  the  expedient  removal  of  the  foreign 
direct  investment  controls. 

The  solution  to  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem  is  twofold.  First,  we  must 
exercise  greater  restraint  in  Goverrunent 
spending.  Second,  we  must  make  Ameri- 
can goods  and  services  more  competitive 
in  the  world  markets  by  taking  appro- 
priate monetary  and  fiscal  measures  to 
combat  inflationary  pressures. 

I  support  this  resolution  calling  upon 
the  President  to  implement  the  foreign 
economic  policy  of  the  United  States  by 
terminating  controls  on  foreign  direct 
investments. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Tun- 
ney 1  and  our  other  colleagues  In  intro- 
ducing this  concurrent  resolution  calling 
on  the  President  to  terminate  the  exist- 
ing controls  on  direct  foreign  invest- 
ments. 

These  controls  are  of  dubious  legality 
and  of  negative  impact  in  improving  our 
balance-of-payments  position.  They  are 
based  on  legislation  enacted  in  1917  and 
invoked  by  President  Truman  in  1950. 
Both  circiunstances  were  inherently  dif- 
ferent from  those  we  face  today. 

One  of  the  most  slgnlflcant  features  of 
this  concurrent  resolution  Is  that  It  would 
express  the  interest  of  Congress  in  ac- 
tion taken  only  by  the  executive  branch 
that  is  every  bit  as  Important  to  our 
economic  well-being  as  taxing  and 
spending  policies  reserved  to  the  Con- 
gress. Hopefully,  its  passage  wlU  lead  to 
the  revocation  of  the  Executive  order  of 
January  1.  1968  imposing  capital  invest- 
ment controls  abroad. 

Foreign  Investment  has  always  been 
a  positive  factor  In  oiu:  balance-of-pay- 
ments equation.  Between  1950  and  1966, 
a  foreign  investment  of  $39  billion  re- 
turned, in  the  form  of  income,  dividends 
and  the  like,  $58  billion. 

Curbs  in  investment  abroad  will  not 
only  deprive  the  United  States  of  these 
direct  returns,  they  will  also  reduce  our 
exports.  The  capital  goods  and  raw  ma- 
terial exports  needed  to  support  the  In- 
puts of  capital  abroad  must  Inevitably 
decline.  This  factor  creates  a  particular 
hardship  to  developing  countries  whose 
own  Infant  economies  cannot  hope  to 
substitute  for  these  capital-supporting 
exports. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  existing 
controls  wlU  harm  our  Nation's  economy 
In  both  the  short  and  long  run.  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  sUte  the  extent  of  the  future 
Income  loss  In  dividends  and  royalties 
from  foreign  investment.  In  a  world 
where  economies,  developed  and  devel- 
oping, are  growing  swiftly.  It  is  short- 
sighted Indeed  to  prevent  U.S.  investors 
from  participating  in  that  growth. 

The  concurrent  resolution  we  offer  to- 
day is  whoUy  consistent  with  the  pledge 
of  the  Republican  platform  adopted  to 
Miami  Beach  last  month  to  end  "sell- 
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defeating  restralnti 
ments." 

I  hope  that  even 
of  this  Congress,  th 
itself  to  this  impor^nt 
nomlc  life. 


The   SPEAKER 
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on  overseas  invest- 


in  the  closing  weeks 

House  can  address 

fact  of  our  eco- 


IMPACT  OP  IMPO  ITS  ON  AMERICAN 
INDISTRY 


;)ro   tempore.  Under 


previous  order  of  tl  le  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsyl  'ania  [Mr.  Dsm]  is 
recognized  for  60  ml  outes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  fi  peaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  rev  se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  hnclude  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER  dro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  req  lest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  '  ^ 

There  was  no  obj  iction. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  I  Speaker,  It  is  not  un- 
usuiil  fo^  me  to  spei  k  to  an  empty  House, 
because  f'speak  ths  voice  of  those  who 
are  not  usually  abh  to  have  experts  pre- 
pare for  them  we  1-docvunented  state- 
ments filed  with  statistics  that  often 
oblige  the  hearing  but  do  nothing  for 
those  in  need.  Ther  sfore,  tonight  I  speak 
for  that  great  nimi  »er  of  Americans  who 
have  been  dlsenf i  mchlsed  because  of 
the  fact  that  they  1:  appen  to  work  by  the 
accident  of  opporti  uiity  in  a  position  of 
employment  that  is  prone  to  be  impacted 
adversely  by  the  flo  k1  of  Imports. 

At  the  outset,  (if  course.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  gentlema  ti  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  BuRKK]  who  had  to  leave,  whose 
help  and  encourage  ment  over  these  years 
have  given  me  the  courage  to  continue 
this  flight  against  mcontroUed  imports. 
His  interest  and  e  lergy  have  long  been 
used  In  bringing  lellef  to  the  overbur- 
dened American  s  loe  industry  situated 
in  his  district. 

The  Congressmai  i  has  long  cooperated 
with  the  American  rootwear  industry,  its 
workers,  and  its  pi  esident,  Mr.  Watson. 

I  take  this  hour-  -and  I  will  not  use  it, 
of  couise — to  specflcally  object  to  the 
type  of  panel  that  was  selected  by  the 
President  of  the  Ue  Ited  States  as  a  trade 
panel  to  create  p  >llcy  in  the  coming 
fight  on  the  conti  luation  of  the  long- 
outmoded  trade  po  icles  of  this  country. 
I  find  upon  examination  that  there  is 
not  one  single  perso  i  named  to  this  panel 
of  34  who  could  bir  any  stretch  of  the 
imsigination  be  call  k1  a  protectionist  or  a 
fair  trade  advocaU  I  do  find  four  mem- 
bers who  at  some  t  me  or  other  have  ex- 
pressed some  doub  bs  as  to  the  direction 
and  the  rightness  c  f  our  trade  policy. 

I  only  wish  thai  as  many  who  spoSe 
here  tonight  coula  have  stayed  here  a 
little  while.  I  woula  like  to  comment  for 
a  minute  for  those!  who  spoke  so  glow- 
ingly of  foreign  invc  stments. 

Yes,  there  has  Teen  a  slowdown  in 
foreign  investment;  simply  because  we 


limited  them — and 

I  am  for  foreigi 

ever,  they  must  be 


for  no  other  reason. 
investments.  How- 
restricted  to  foreign 


is    because    foreign 


the  foreign  market. 


production  and  fori  ign  sale  of  that  pro- 
duction. The  anenic  condition  that  Is 
causing  imemployn  ent  in  this  country 


investment    is    no 


longer  used  for  gat  lering  an  American 
share  or  gaining  ai   American  share  of 


It  is  now  being  used 


to  produce  products  In  foreign  countries 
for  exportation  to  the  United  States. 

This  I  have  seen  in  many  countries  of 
the  world.  I  have  seen  25-cents-an-hour 
Chinese  workers  producing  goods  ex- 
clusively for  the  American  worker  and 
the  American  market,  displacing  Ameri- 
can workers  who  must  be  paid  a  mini- 
mum of  $1.60  cm  hour,  as  passed  and 
enacted  into  law  by  this  Congress. 

As  chairman  of  that  committee.  I 
know  who  Is  responsible. 

I  have  also  seen  6-cents-an-hour 
mushroom  growers  in  Taipei,  Taiwan, 
sending  mushrooms  to  America  in  com- 
petition with  American  mushroom  indus- 
try workers  being  paid  $1.60  minimum 
an  hour,  selling  in  the  American  market 
at  a  price  that  is  less  than  the  American 
industry  pays  for  the  can  to  put  the 
mushroom  in. 

I  grew  up  as  a  free  trade  advocate,  a 
disciple  of  Adam  Smith  and  a  follower 
of  Henry  George.  But  when  my  coal  in- 
dustry was  almost  wiped  out,  when  my 
glass  industry  was  depressed  to  a  nega- 
tive industrial  position  in  my  area,  and 
when  I  watched  my  steel  industry  in 
Pennsylvania  go  down  to  the  point  where 
one  of  the  major  steel  plants  in  that 
area  is  on  a  25-percent  production 
schedule  for  the  month  of  October, 
where  we  have  lost,  last  year,  80,000  steel 
jobs  by  the  exchange  of  steel  tonnage 
with  foreign  coimtries,  where  we  stand 
to  lose  this  year,  with  the  rate  of  import, 
130,000  steelworkers'  jobs,  with  an  ac- 
companying 270,000  supporting  jobs,  and 
when  I  have  stood  on  this  floor  and 
fought  for  billions  of  dollars  for  retrain- 
ing workers  and  using  relief  because  of 
the  injuring  impact  of  imports,  I  can- 
not bleed  any  tesirs  or  have  too  much  of 
a  sympathetic  feeling  for  American  in- 
dustry curtailing  its  extension  programs 
in  America  and  building  plants  overseas 
to  displace  production  in  this  country, 
to  send  production  back  here  from  their 
foreign  plants  to  undersell  their  own 
plants  that  have  to  abide  by  laws  passed 
by  this  Congress  and  sponsored  by  me. 

I  have  reached  an  age  when  it  does 
not  matter  too  much  what  happens  to- 
morrow insofar  as  I  am  concerned.  But 
I  know  this:  One  cannot  compete  in  a 
world  of  free  trade  with  a  $3.50  an  hour 
wage  in  America  compared  to  $1.50  an 
hour  in  Europe,  $1  in  Japan,  50  cents  in 
Hong  Kong,  and  25  cents  in  Taiwan,  pro- 
ducing the  same  goods  with  the  same 
mechanical  and  technical  advantages, 
with  them  sending  these  same  goods  into 
the  market  which  is 'provided  by  the 
$3.50  worker  in  America. 

The  loss  will  not  only  be  ours  but  the 
loss  will  be  theirs,  because  every  work- 
er in  America  is  the  American  consumer, 
and  the  American  consumer  is  the  per- 
son who  makes  up  the  market  for  the 
foreign  goods. 

I  am  sorry  there  are  not  more  Mem- 
bers here  tonight.  I  regret  that  the  staff 
has  to  suffer  while  we  try  to  propound 
a  few  theories  and  a  few  facts,  so  that 
those  of  us  who  are  here  may  imder- 
stand  that  trade  is  a  two-way  street. 
It  is  the  kind  of  a  street  one  has  to  walk 
up  together  and  walk  down  together. 

We  cannot  expect,  at  this  stage  in  our 
lifetime,  to  operate  under  the  same  trade 
philosophy  which  was  born  in  the  days 
of  depression  and  is  still  being  promoted 


by  those  who  call  men,  like  myself,  nar- 
rowminded  and  living  in  the  past. 

No;  I  am  living  in  what  I  hope  to  be 
the  future. 

This  Nation  had  an  advantage  for 
many  years,  not  alone  in  its  productivity, 
in  its  skilled  workers,  in  its  know-how. 
in  Its  financial  ability  to  create  produc- 
tion facilites,  but  also  another  advantage, 
in  that  no  other  nation  or  group  of  na- 
tions liad  the  same  attributes.  That  was 
the  first  stage,  which  made  this  country 
what  it  is. 

The  second  stage  was  when  we  started 
to  finance  foreign  countries  to  become 
proficient  in  production,  with  the  stated 
aim  of  making  them  self  dependent,  that 
which  we  had  always  been  since  1912. 
At  that  stage  we  started  to  lose  our  for- 
eign markets,  because  they  started  to 
produce  for  themselves. 

The  third  sUge  came  when  they  were 
overproducing  what  they  needed  and 
started  to  ship  to  the  United  States.  Then 
we  lost  interest  in  fighting  for  foreign 
markets  and  started  to  fight  to  save  our 
own  markets. 

So  the  device  was  created  of  foreign 
investment,  foreign  investment  by  Amer- 
ican companies  under  the  guise  of  pene- 
trating foreign  markets  tliat  were  no 
longer  available  for  American  produced 
goods. 

But  in  reality  what  we  were  doing  and 
what  we  are  doing  is  investing  in  foreign 
countries  to  produce  goods  to  sell  back 
to  the  United  States  in  order  that  the 
American  corporations  do  not  have  to 
abide  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
by  the  antlmonopoly  acts,  by  the  anti- 
trust acts  that  control  competition 
within  this  country. 

I  say  to  the  few  of  you  Members  sit- 
ting here  tonight  what  I  say  here  will 
not  be  heard  by  many.  What  goes  into 
the  Record  will  not  be  read  by  many,  but 
I  assure  you.  just  as  I  am  standing  here 
tonight  that  what  I  say  and  what  can  be 
read  in  the  Record  will  be  of  great  im- 
portance within  the  next  5  years.  This  is 
because  all  the  money  we  can  raise  by 
taxation  will  not  be  enough  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  unemployed  in  Americ:.  who 
are  disenfranchised  from  their  job  op- 
portunities because  of  an  outmoded,  out- 
worn trade  policy  that  has  for  its  only 
excuse  the  exploitation  of  foreign  work- 
ers and  profiteering  upon  the  American 
public. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example,  and  from 
that  you  deduct  what  is  happening  in 
other  industries. 

In  7  months  of  this  year  the  Ameri- 
can shoe  Imports  increased  48  percent. 
We  Imported  141  miUion  pairs  of  shoes 
at  an  average  cost  to  the  importer  of 
$1 .05  a  pair.  We  cannot  even  put  a  pair  of 
heels  on  a  pair  of  shoes  for  $1.57  a  pair 
and  still  pay  American  wages.  Yet  find 
any  consumer  in  America  who  can  buy 
a  pair  of  foreign  shoes  for  less  than  $10 
and  running  up  to  $65.  The  most  expen- 
sive pair  of  ladles'  shoes  sold  by  the  Ital- 
ian and  French  shoemakers  costs  Ameri- 
can importers  less  than  $7.  and  again 
American  women  are  being  milked  out 
of  $42  to  $65  for  the  same  shoes. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
our  Industrial  complex  the  top  200  in- 
dustries in  Europe  earned  a  7-percent  net 
income  last  year  as  against  American  In- 
dustries 0.3  percent.  It  all  points  to  the 
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same  basic  problem.  We  cannot  in  any 
way  compete  m  a  free  trade  world  as  long 
as  this  Congress  of  the  United  States 
allows  products  to  come  into  this  coun- 
try that  are  not  controlled  to  the  point 
of  injury  to  American  industry.  We  for- 
bid, mind  you.  the  transportation  of  a 
single  product  made  In  one  State  of  the 
Union  to  another  State  of  the  Union  un- 
less that  producer  complies  with  the 
minlmimi  wage  law  and  the  maximum 
hour  law.  Yet  we  allow  every  coimtry  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  to  use  child  labor 
and  pay  from  3  cents  an  hour  up  to  a 
top  of  $1.47  an  hour  and  then  to  ship  all 
of  their  products  In  competition  with 
American  industry,  which  is  strapped  by 
the  laws  passed  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  apologize  for  taking 
the  time  of  the  hardworking  staff  of  this 
House,  but  sometimes  some  things  have 
to  be  said  even  if  those  who  hear  are 
deaf  to  what  they  hear. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  hour  to  discuss 
international  trade  problems  in  general 
and  the   makeup  of   the   trade   panel 
recently  named  by  the  President.  The 
President  named  a  34-man  panel  whose 
job  it  will  be  to  propagandize  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  by  ofBcially  lay- 
ing the  groimdwork  for  a  so-called  liberal 
trade  policy  to  repeal  the  American  sell- 
ing price  for  trafBc  purposes.  The  panel 
reads  like  a  who's  who  on  the  interna- 
tional trade  list.  Textile  and  steel  indus- 
tries, two  industries  that  are  severely  im- 
pacted  by   imports,   received   one   ap- 
pointment. There  was  only  one  labor 
representative  who  has  msule  an  outright 
declaration  for  curtailment  of  imports, 
that  was  I.  W.  Abel,  president.  United 
Steelworkers  of  America.  Mr.  George 
Meany.    president.    APL-CIO.    has   ex- 
pressed certain  reservations  on  a  con- 
tinuing freer  trade  policy.  But  all  the 
other  members,  as  I  note  their  connec- 
tions, are  out  and  out  free  traders  with 
expHsrt-import   interest  and  many  with 
major  overseas  business  and  production 
facilities.  While  It  Is  the  President's  pre- 
rogative to  name  whom  he  desires,  it  is 
also  the  prerogative  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  that  his  committee  could  be  con- 
sidered a  stacked  committee  In  their  de- 
liberation. Their  decisions  could  be  one 
sided  and  biased  in  favor  of  the  export- 
import     profiteering     and     exploiting 
fraternity. 

COMUrrTEE  MEMBERSHIP 

Out  of  34  persons  named  not  one 
single  member  can  be  labeled  a  protec- 
tionist by  amy  stretch  of  the  imagination. 

Only  a  very  small  minority  of  four 
can  be  considered  as  openmlnded  to  the 
views  of  American  industry  and  labor 
adversely  affected  by  imports. 

Without  losing  a  minute's  sleep.  I  could 
write  the  report  of  this  kangaroo  court 
in  5  minutes.  That  is.  I  could  tell  you 
what  the  report  will  contain.  It  will  be 
the  usual  hogwash  that  has  blinded  the 
American  people  in  this  generation  to 
the  realities  of  unrestricted  trade  growth 
in  the  United  States.  It  wiU  belabor  the 
so-called  protectionists  as  shortsighted, 
narrow  minded,  blind  to  the  needs  of  a 
free  world,  and  even  hint  at  this  being 
the  destroyers  of  peace  and  goodwill. 

Those  of  us  who  have  watched  this 
Nation  resort  to  job  training  programs 


costing  billions,  relief  payments  to  dis- 
placed workers,  unrest  and  violence  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  jobs,  and  the  closing 
down  of  job  producing  activities,  realize 
the  seriousness  of  our  disallusionment 
caused  by  a  blind  adherence  to  a  trade 
policy  as  unfit  for  modern  production 
and  job  needs  as  a  sailing  ship  is  to 
oceangoing  commerce. 

To  deny  injury  to  U.S.  industry,  agri- 
culture, and  mining  by  imports,  is  to  be- 
lieve that  the  world  is  fiat  and  all  im- 
porters and  exporters  are  members  in 
good  standing  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Philanthropists.  In 
my  book,  they  are  members  of  the  great- 
est exploiting,  profiteering,  and  interna- 
tional pirates  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
They  exploit  the  low-waged  workers  all 
over  the  world,  and  then  gouge  the  U.S. 
housewives  and  customers  by  charging 
the  most  exorbitant  markup  in  retail 
prices  ever  pawned  off  on  the  American 
public  as  a  bargain. 

For  instance,  we  imported  in  the  first 
7  months  of  this  year  110,212,000  pairs  of 
leather  shoes,  an  increase  of  38.7  percent 
over  the  same  7  months  in  1966.  In  the 
same  7  months  we  imported  a  total  of 
141,045.000  pairs  of  shoes — exclusive  of 
waterproof  rubber  footwear,  zories,  and 
slipper  socks — at  an  average  cost  of  $1.47 
a  pair.  Try  and  buy  an  imported  shoe  for 
$1.47,  it  will  cost  more  like  $10  to  $65. 

A  few  years  ago  you  could  get  a  Japa- 
nese pocket  transistor  free  with  the  pur- 
chase of  500  pencils.  That  same  transis- 
tor now  costs  $11  and  no  pencils  in  the 
"bargain."  This  follows  the  usual  import 
pattern.  First  a  jimky  product  is  practi- 
cally given  away,  next,  the  U.S.  producer 
lowers  quality  to  reduce  price.  The  im- 
porter increases  price  slightly  and  raises 
standards.  Soon  the  American  product 
disappears  and  "whamo,"  up  goes  the 
price  on  the  import.  This  is  true  in  glass, 
ceramics,  cameras,  and  every  other  Im- 
ported product.  In  the  end  the  job  losses 
win  catch  up  and  Congress  will  desper- 
ately try  to  save  the  wreckage  of  our  in- 
dustrial complex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  what  I  say  now 
has  perhaps  been  said  before  by  more 
learned  men  than  myself.  However,  the 
facts  have  been  proven,  and  the  logic 
still  prevails. 

We  are  hearing  from  all  sides  that  if 
we  fail  to  allow  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  goods  to  flow  over  our  borders,  at  prices 
no  American  business  can  meet,  then 
foreign  nations  will  shut  off  our  exports. 
We  are  told  that  whole  industries  in  the 
United  States  must  be  considered  "ex- 
pendable": that  Congress  must  appro- 
priate funds  to  pay  off  the  bankrupt  own- 
ers, to  retrain  or  keep  on  welfare  the 
workers  who  lose  their  jobs,  and  finance 
the  value  of  their  special  training — ^what- 
ever It  may  be. 

Freetraders  who  are  challenged  on 
this  theory  call  the  people  who  believe 
in  a  fair  exchange  of  goods  and  services 
"protectionists"  and  "obstructionists." 
Free  trade  has  become  some  sort  of 
"sacred  cow";  anyone  who  attacks  it  is 
said  to  be  "against  motherhood  and 
Christmas." 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  we 
have  pimiped  billions  of  dollars  into  for- 
eign nations  to  help  them  rebuild  their 
mills  and  factories.  We  gave  them  the 


know-how,  and  brought  them  over  here 
to  train  them  in  our  ways  of  doing  busi- 
ness. In  one  single  Industry,  textiles,  we 
aided  49  countries,  none  of  which  will 
allow  a  pound  of  our  textiles  to  cross  their 
borders.  We  have  bought  their  tile,  steel, 
shoes,  gloves,  wallboard,  tools,  dishes, 
plastics — you  name  it — at  prices  no  do- 
mestic manufacturer  could  meet.  To 
make  matters  worse,  hundreds  of  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  bought  into,  took 
over,  or  established  plants  in  low-wage 
nations  to  produce  goods  to  ship  back  to 
their  home-based  markets  at  prices  the 
home-l>ased  factory  could  not  meet. 

Compare  this  outrageous  situation  with 
the  attitude  taken  by  Japanese  indus- 
trialist Yosomatsu  Natsuabara  who  said : 


Chaos  would  reign  In  Japan  If  U.S.  indus- 
tries are  allowed  to  enter  our  country  un- 
hampered by  tariffs.  Our  smaller  businesses 
would  be  ruined  by  the  thousands. 

This  is  what  you  call  "nationalism" — 
his  country  first,  then  maybe  yours.  Ken 
O'Kubo,  president  of  giant  Mitsubishi  In- 
dustries, stated : 

The  Japanese  distribution  system  would  be 
plunged  into  serious  confusion  by  an  invasion 
of  American  capital  goods  if  we  did  not  Umlt 
American  investment  in  Japan. 

Yet.  Japanese  steel  Is  pouring  over  our 
borders  in  an  ever-increasing  flow.  Japan 
has  captured  the  shipbuilding  leadership 
we  held.  Our  toy  and  transistor  and 
camera  business  is  going  to  Japan,  Ger- 
many, and  other  nations.  Japan  is  selling 
us  over  80  percent  of  our  motorcycles, 
and  within  2  years,  Japan  ought  to  be 
leading  in  foreign  car  sales  in  the  United 
States,  despite  the  fact  that  Chrysler  has 
grabbed  off  a  big  slice  of  the  French  auto 
Industry.  Ford  in  England  and  General 
Motors  in  Germany  have  done  likewise. 
However,  these  American  companies  pro- 
duce their  cars  m  the  foreign  countries, 
and,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  they  export 
them  to  the  United  States. 

My  point  is  this:  if  Japan  is  making  a 
good  motorcycle  and  one  that  is  better  or 
will  compete  with  American  cyclemakers, 
would  it  not  be  reasonable  to  assume  that 
we  maintain  some  part  of  the  bicycle- 
motorcycle  industry  by  regulating  foreign 
trade  according  to  our  own  cost  levels 
which  are  set  by  our  high  standard  of 
living,  our  huge  tax  burdens,  and,  yes, 
our  wars  and  defense  establishments  all 
over  the  world? 

"I  ask  any  Member  of  this  Congress  if 
the  British.  German,  Russian,  Japanese, 
or  any  other  government  would  consider 
making  their  own  industries  expendable 
and  condemn  their  own  workers  to  a  loss 
of  jobs  and  wasted  talents  to  favor 
American  industry?  I  would  ask  also  if 
the  labor  leaders  from  Germany  who 
visited  this  country  and  flatly  told  us  that 
no  foreign  country  will  buy  our  goods 
once  it  is  producing  those  goods  in 
quantity  were  stating  a  true  situation? 
One  labor  leader  ridiculed  the  whole  idea 
that  an  American-held  factory  to  Ger- 
many would  tolerate  competition  from  its 
own  American -based  plants. 

Yet  on  the  other  hand  we  read  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Barry  Johnson,  formerly 
of  Chicago  University  and  lately  with  the 
London  School  of  Economics,  who  argues 
that  by  dropping  tariff  walls  America  will 
be  reducing  the  need  for  foreign  aid.  The 
thing  that  is  wrong  with  the  dum- 
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America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Canada  that 
they  can  make  well  or  that  we  do  not 
make  at  fair  prices,  and  why  cannot  we 
^read  this  idea  into  foreign  lands?  Are 
we  not  Just  as  bad  as  the  maker  of  a 
sweatshop  product  when  we  buy  It, 
actually  glorying  in  the  fact  that  we  got 
it  so  cheap,  when  majrbe  it  was  produced 
by  people  living  under  starvation  con- 
ditions who  could  never  purchase  any- 
thing we  produce? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  great  decisions 
to  make.  Congress  has  great  decisions  to 
make  on  this  whole  matter  of  domestic 
and  foreign  trade.  Within  the  next  few 
years,  Russian  businessmen  and  their 
highly  trained,  many-languaged  emis- 
saries will  be  streaming  over  the  world  to 
move  the  goods  of  their  growing  indus- 
tries, and  Japan,  China,  India,  Latin 
America,  all  will  have  markets  for  their 
goods  and  services ;  if  we  allow  our  indus- 
tries to  be  weakened,  and  some  to  disap- 
jpesLT  entirely  as  they  are  now  doing,  we 
could  end  up  not  only  a  have-not  nation, 
but  lower  on  the  economic  ladder  than 
the  British  Empire  is  today. 

I  urge  you  to  think  about  this  idea 
of  falrplay  in  the  marketplace,  to  weigh 
the  benefits  of  international  fair  trade, 
and  to  keep  ever  in  mind  that  the  des- 
tiny of  goods  determmes  the  testing  of 
nations  as  much  as  the  structure  of  their 
governments  and  the  philosophy  that 
lives  in  their  hearts. 

What  Congress  does  to  build  a  fair 
trade,  "freedom  of  opportunity"  system 
in  America  may  determine  Americfi's 
course  for  generations  to  come. 

AMXRICAH   STXXL     OB   VOmXION    STEEL,   TAKX 
T01TB   CHOICS 

The  American  steel  industry  is  paying 
the  price  paid  by  the  boy  watching  the 
sheep,  who  was  refused  help  when  the 
wolves  finally  came,  simply  because  he 
had  fooled  his  neighbors  too'  often. 

While  steel  cannot  be  charged  with 
crying  about  Imports  over  the  years,  the 
industry  has  not  endeared  Itself  to  the 
public  or  the  public  servant  tiecause  of 
its  pricing  policies.  It  raised  prices  and 
then  reduced  them  under  Government 
pressure. 

Now  with  the  problem  of  imports  being 
very  real  and  extremely  serious,  steel  will 
have  a  hard  time  getting  any  listeners 
or  supporters.  Frankly,  the  attitude  on 
the  part  of  our  Oovemment  condemn- 
ing steel  for  what  are  called  past  sins 
while  at  the  same  time  blinding  Itself  to 
the  Impact  on  jobs  and  the  local,  State, 
and  Federal  economies  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous. 

Steel  is  in  trouble;  why  is  only  a  sec- 
ondary consideration  right  now.  Oiu*  pri- 
mary concern  is  to  stop  the  erosion  of 
Jobs,  domestic  Investments,  and  the  take- 
over of  our  "bread  of  life,"  the  American 
marketplace,  by  the  foreign  workers  and 
exploiters. 

If  a  military  invasion  was  mounted 
against  the  United  States  designed  to 
cripple  our  production  facilities,  put  our 
people  out  of  work,  glut  our  marketplaces 
with  barriers  while  raiding  our  Treasury, 
we  would  call  up  the  Reserves  and  repel 
the  Invaders.  When  the  same  thing  hap- 
pens by  way  of  an  economic  invasion 
based  upon  goods  and  services  from  for- 
eign countries  we  not  only  step  aside  but 
we  actually  help  unload  the  shipB. 


What  is  the  difference  to  a  man  who 
loses  his  Job  whether  he  loses  it  because 
a  foreign  worker  takes  his  job  at  the 
mill  or  the  foreign  steel  closes  his  plant 
down? 

We  count  the  Immigrants  and  stop 
them  at  the  border  but  we  allow  him  to 
send  his  handiwork  across  with  little  or 
no  restriction. 

There  are  those  among  us  who  try  to 
hide  the  problems  of  our  steelworkers, 
steel  industry,  and  our  steel  towns  by 
preaching  against  "Big  Steel,"  "Little 
Steel"  gouging  of  the  American  consum- 
er. This  is  the  line  of  the  American  agent 
for  foreign  steel  corporations. 

They  forget  all  about  foreign  shoes 
averaging  $1.41  a  pair  selling  at  prices 
nmnlng  from  $9  to  $65.  In  many  cases 
the  same  shoe  would  not  be  worn  by  an 
American  If  it  had  a  U.S.  label  in  it. 

They  forget  about  the  price  of  Jarta- 
nese  cameras  or  French  perfimie.  They 
never  ask  about  profit  ratios  of  foreign 
industries,  they  only  point  to  steel  com- 
pany profits. 

The  latest  report  on  profits  carried  in 
yesterday's  press  shows  the  inevitable 
trend  of  profits  and  sales  and  casts  a 
shadow  over  the  future  of  U.S.  industry 
and  labor: 

FOEBXON    FIKIU    SaOW    BlOOEB    PROflT    OAINa 

Nrw  York.— The  200  largest  Indiutrlal 
corporatlona  outside  the  United  States  bad 
big  profit  gains  last  year  while  the  profits  of 
the  top  500  U.S.  corporations  shrank  3.1  per- 
cent, Fortune  magazine  reported. 

The  gain  of  the  foreign  companies'  com- 
bined net  profits  was  6.7  percent  as  compared 
with  a  gain  of  only  0.7  percent  In  1966. 

This  was  the  first  year  since  Fortune  began 
tabulating  the  profits  six  years  ago  that  the 
foreign  firms  bad  bigger  gains  than  U.S. 
firms. 

The  foreign  firms  also  had  bigger  sales 
gains  than  the  American  firms — 8.3  percent 
to  7.9  percent  for  the  U.S.  firms.  However, 
the  American  firms'  gains  were  on  a  vastly 
larger  base.  For  example,  the  largest  foreign 
firm.  Royal  Dutch  Shell,  had  sales  of  $8S^t 
billion  and  the  smallest  of  the  top  10,  Plat, 
had  sales  of  91.91  bUllon. 

The  biggest  American  firm,  Oeneral  Motors, 
had  sales  of  $30,026  blUlon  and  the  smallest 
of  the  American  top  ten,  U.S.  Steel,  bad  sales 
of  $4  billion. 

n.S.  companies  sell  more  and  earn  less 
per  dollar  sales. 

Let  us  look  at  wage  differentials  as  they 
pertain  to  increased  costs.  American 
wages,  $3.50  per  hour — European,  $1.50; 
Japanese,  $1;  Hong  Kong,  50  cents;  Tai- 
wan, 25  cents — all  producing  the  same 
product  and  all  selling  in  the  same  mar- 
ket with  the  same  equipment  and  pro- 
duction schedules. 

In  all  but  the  United  States  every  com- 
petitor has  subsidies,  tax  rebates,  and 
other  government  allowances  such  as 
government-financed  research,  engineer- 
ing, marketing  analysis,  and  trade  bar- 
riers in  one  form  or  another. 

Last  year  we  Imported  11  million  tons 
of  steel.  We  lost  85.000  steel  worker  Jobs 
and  over  175,000  supporting  jobs. 

This  year  we  are  headed  for  an  import 
total  of  18,000.000  tons  of  steel  costing 
us  in  the  exchange  of  steel  shipments 
138,000  steel  jobs. 

The  money  it  will  cost,  the  tax  burdens 
to  be  assessed  against  our  people  will 
stagger  the  imagination,  if  we  try  to  re- 
train, pay  import-injury  relief,  rehabUl- 
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tate  or  take  over  the  sick  and  dying  in- 
dustries in  steel  alone  in  the  next  5  years. 
Sure  steel  can  compete,  but  not  unless 
It  automates  to  the  point  where  there  are 
few  if  any  workers  in  the  mills.  If  this 
happens,  who  is  going  to  buy  the  steel- 
domestic  or  imported? 

The  American  worker  will  not  sit  still 
much  longer. 

I  remember  the  depression  and  remem- 
ber its  lessons.  Nothing  is  more  danger- 
ous, nothing  more  damaging,  and  noth- 
ing more  threatening  to  the  Nation  than 
unemployment,  foreclosures,  and  bank- 
ruptcies. I  remember  the  farmers  dump- 
ing their  milk  and  burning  their  grain.  I 
remember  their  defiance  of  the  law.  We 
behaved  mildly  compared  to  what  will 
happen  if  we  fail  to  see  the  dangers  in 
our  trade  policy.  We  cannot  win  in  a  free 
trade  war.  We  will  be  the  losers  and  our 
so-called  trading  partners  may  go  down 
the  drain  with  us.  When  our  markets  are 
given  over  to  imports,  our  customers  will 
be  gone  and  so  will  our  markets.  Let  us 
look  now,  let  us  see  now,  let  us  act  now 
or  face  the  consequences. 

Let  us  look  at  the  world  steel  picture. 
A  problem  that  will  not  go  away  is  the 
one  nagging  the  steel  Industry  today. 

At  a  time  when  U.S.  steel  mills  are 
scratching  for  new  orders  and  prices  are 
sagging,  plants  in  Europe  and  Japan  are 
mapping  new  expansions. 

Holland's  steel  giant,  Hoogovens,  is 
boosting  earlier  construction  plans.  Pro- 
duction capacity  will  rise  about  75  i)er- 
centbyl974. 

British  Steel  Corp.,  Government 
owned,  is  aiming  to  spend  $480  million 
a  year  for  5  years,  starting  in  1970,  for 
expansion  and  modernization. 

Spain  and  Australia  foresee  growth.  A 
new  mill  is  underway  in  New  Zealand. 

Sweden's  Damnarvet  is  expanding  to 
1.4  million  from  1.1  million  tons. 

Common  Market  countries  alone  are 
spending  over  $900  million  this  year  on 
new  plants.  The  Germans,  French,  and 
Italians  all  have  bigger  ideas. 

Outlook  among  Japan's  steelmakers 
is  even  rosier.  They  expect  world  pro- 
duction capacity  will  grow  at  3  to  4  per- 
cent a  year.  But  Japan  will  expand  at 
double  that  rate.  Output  has  about 
tripled  since  1960.  Japan  expects  to  be 
making  118  million  tons  of  steel  a  year 
by  1975 — an  impressive  44  million  tons 
more  than  they  will  pour  this  year. 

Production  units  will  get  bigger— a 
step  that  often  means  more  efBciency. 
Nuclear  energy  is  being  studied  as  a  pos- 
sible cost  cutter.  Japan  already  pro- 
duces steel  for  some  $50  a  ton  less  than 
Americans  do.  Main  reason:  Cheaper 
labor.  Result:  Lower  prices,  rising  sales. 
A  recent  sales  coup  for  Japan  is  a  con- 
tract to  supply  225  pillars  for  New  York's 
World  Trade  Center  skyscrapers.  Writ- 
ing on  the  wall  is  clear.  Rougher  competi- 
tion is  ahead  for  U.S.  firms. 

STEZI.    AND    rrS    PKOBT.KMS 

The  freedom,  the  security  and  the 
abundance  that  characterize  this  great 
Nation  of  ours  rest  in  no  small  measure 
upon  a  foundation  of  steel. 

A  Presidential  proclamation,  signed 
on  AprU  12,  1967,  by  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, had  this  to  say : 

steel  Is  the  core  of  Industrial  America.  It 
has  helped  to  make  American  productivity 
and  technology  the  wonder  of  the  world. 


This  vital  product  which  we  produce  In 
unmatched  abundance  is  basic  to  our  econ- 
omy and  essential  to  our  security.  It  supports 
our  buildings,  spans  our  rivers,  arms  our 
fighting  men. 

It  Is  fundamental  to  thousands  of  products 
which  are  part  of  the  everyday  life  of  every 
citizen  of  this  nation. 

As  that  statement  by  the  President 
makes  clear,  steel  is  essential  to  the  very 
fabric  of  life  in  America.  Yet  today  the 
steel  Industry  faces  serious  trouble.  The 
roots  of  the  problem  are  not  within  the 
Industry  nor  in  any  other  segment  of  the 
American  economy.  The  problem  has  its 
origins  in  other  countries  which  are 
shipping  tremendous  quantities  of  for- 
eign-made steel  and  pig  iron  into  the 
United  States. 

Tfen  years  ago  this  country  was  a  major 
exporter  of  steel,  and  our  imports  of  steel 
from  abroad  were  a  negligible  factor. 
Shice  then,  however,  foreign  steel  im- 
ports have  been  rising  steadily  in  vol- 
ume, and  they  have  already  Increased 
their  share  of  the  U.S.  market  more 
than  sixfold.  Similarly,  imports  of  pig 
Iron  are  a  matter  of  concern,  amounting 
last  year  to  more  than  half  a  million 
tons. 

The  problem  has  ominous  overtones 
for  Americans.  Steel  imports  threaten 
our  national  security.  They  have  caused 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  job  opportuni- 
ties. They  have  contributed  substantially 
to  the  American  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  They  have  deprived  our  Govern- 
ment of  the  many  tax  revenues  gener- 
ated by  every  ton  of  steel  produced  in 
the  United  States.  Obviously,  the  rising 
tide  of  imports  affects  more  than  the 
steel  Industry;  it  affects  the  entire  Na- 
tion. 

While  the  problem  is  already  serious,  it 
Is  likely  to  get  far  worse,  because  foreign 
steel  producers  are  out  to  gain  a  greater 
and  greater  share  of  the  American  mar- 
ket. America's  steelmakers  are  urging 
Congress  to  take  corrective  action  while 
it  can  still  be  done  without  major  dis- 
ruption of  international  trade. 

Tills  Nation  prides  Itself  on  supporting 
the  principle  of  free  trade,  and  American 
steelmakers  themselves  are  on  record  in 
support  of  that  principle.  But  we  must 
face  the  fact  that  worldwide  free  trade 
Is  still  a  distant  goal  and  not  a  present 
reality. 

That  gap  between  Ideal  and  practice 
has  been  stressed  by  many  experts.  John 
T.  Connor,  former  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  described  the  situation  this 

way: 

Many  of  \w  would  agree  that  In  an  ideal 
world,  people  would  be  far  better  off  If  all 
the  nations  could  trade  across  frontiers  with- 
out regard  to  tariff  or  non-tariff  barriers 
of  any  kind  ...  We  do  not.  alas,  live  in  a 
Utopian  world  commtmlty.  We  live  on  this 
so  familiar  earth,  where  some  nations  are 
agricultural,  some  Industrialized,  some 
highly  advanced,  some  undeveloped.  Where 
living  standards  and  traditions  differ,  where 
wages  and  costs  vary  enormouBly.  where 
each  nation  has  Its  own  sharply  delineated 
views  of  economic  self-protection,  and  rigor- 
ously applies  them. 


Mr  Cormor  is  quite  right  when  he  de- 
scribes the  world  we  Uve  in  as  no  Utopia. 
It  is  a  world  in  which  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  our  concepts  of  falrplay  are  even 
understood  overseas.  Certainly  they  are 
not  practiced. 


Here  in  America  we  have  a  steel  in- 
dustry that  is  full  of  vigor  and  innova- 
tion, and  highly  competitive.  Its  mem- 
bers are  willing  to  do  battle  in  the  market- 
place any  time,  with  one  smother  or  with 
outsiders.  Why,  then  does  such  a  dynamic 
mdustry  find  itself  at  an  unfair  disad- 
vantage in  the  world  market?  The  reason 
is  simple.  The  world  market  is  not  a  free 
market  where  independent  producers 
compete  on  an  equal  basis.  Our  foreign 
competitors  do  not  play  the  game  by  the 

same  rules  we  use. 

Foreign  governments,  for  example, 
support  their  steel  industries  by  protect- 
ing their  home  markets,  helping  them  to 
modernize,  and  offering  them  incentives 
to  export  their  products.  They  encourage 
devices  such  as  sales  cartels  and  internal 
production  quota  agreements  which  are 
illegal  in  America. 

There  are  many  forms  of  self-protec- 
tion. A  country  that  is  determined  to 
protect  its  industry  and  fight  off  Imports 
can  honor  the  letter  of  free-trade  agree- 
ments and  still  shelter  its  industries  by 
imposing  border  taxes,  rigid  warehousing 
requirements,  licensing  arrangements 
and.  of  course,  endless  redtape. 

It  is  clear  that  foreign  nations  do  not 
really  practice  free  trade.  But  unfair  play 
is  only  part  of  the  problem.  There  is  also 
a  major  problem  of  economics.  First, 
there  are  twice  as  many  countries  pro- 
ducing steel  today  as  there  were  in  1950. 
As  a  diplomat  once  remarked,  every  new- 
ly formed  nation  wants  three  things — a 
fiag,  an  airline,  and  a  steel  mill. 

The  desire  to  become  self-sufficient 
in  a  material  that  symbolizes  industrial 
progress  is  understandable.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  developing  nations  do  not 
have  a  domestic  market  for  their  steel 
production  and  cannot  compete  under 
fair  rules  of  world  trade. 

In  fact,  the  whole  world  steel  picture 
has  changed  drastically  in  recent  years. 
Many  countries  that  once  imported  steel 
now  make  their  own.  Some  have  even  be- 
come steel  exporters.  And  the  old-line  in- 
dustrial countries  came  back  stronger 
than  ever  in  the  years  following  World 
War  n.  When  they  replaced  their  war- 
devastated  plants,  they  put  in  modem 
equipment  and  increased  their  steel  pro- 
ducing capacity.  As  you  are  well  aware, 
billions  of  dollars  of  this  construction 
was  paid  for  by  American  taxpayers  and 
benefited  from  American  know-how. 

Because  of  this  postwar  buildup,  the 
amount  of  steel  going  into  international 
trade  has  more  than  doubled  since  1955. 
Foreign  steel  producers  began  turning 
out  more  steel  than  their  own  countries 
could  use.  With  extra  steel  on  their 
hands,  they  Invaded  world  markets.  And 
what  was  their  prime  target?  Why,  nat- 
urally, it  was  the  biggest  steel -using  na- 
tion m  the  worid— the  United  States.  Our 
Nation  is  an  especiaUy  attractive  target 
because  it  is  wide  open,  with  fewer  re- 
strictions on  steel  imports  than  any  other 
country. 

And  the  United  States  is  at  a  severe 
economic  disadvantage  In  trying  to  flght 
back.  Here,  where  the  workingman  en- 
joys a  higher  standard  of  living  than  his 
counterpart  soiywherc  else  In  the  world, 
we  naturally  have  higher  employment 
costs.  Hourly  costs  in  Japan.  Europe,  and 
just  about  everywhere  else  are  only  a 
fraction  of  ours. 
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In  1966,  for  exam]  >le,  the  average  em- 
ployment cost  for  the  Amerlean  steel- 
worker,  for  an  8-h<  ur  day,  was  $37.04. 
For  the  West  Germa  n  steelworker  it  was 
$15.04  and  for  the  Ji  ipanese  steelworker. 
$8.64.  The  highest  Ei  jx>pean  rate — In  the 
Netherlands— was  $1 6.04.  If  an  American 
steel  producer  paid  he  same  wages  paid 
by  foreign  produceis  and  then  shipped 
his  products  in  Inte  -state  commerce,  he 
could  be  arrested  f<r  violating  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  A  it.  But  the  law  has 
a  serious  loophole. 

That  loophole  concerns  imports. 
Though  Congress  iiade  it  a  crime  for 
domestic  producers  to  produce  and  in- 
troduce goods  into  nterstate  commerce 
in  violation  of  the  labor  standards  ex- 
pressed in  the  act,  it  failed  to  provide 
machinery  to  prevei  it  the  very  same  evil 
from  occurring  from  a  foreign  source. 

Because  of  this  luge  differential  in 
employment  costs,  coupled  with  govern- 
ment aid;  -foreign  st<  el  can  be  sold  in  the 
United  States  for  aiout  20  percent  less 
than  American-mac  e  steel.  The  average 
U.S.  delivered  price  'or  foreign  steel  was 
about  $136  a  ton  in  1 966,  against  $177  for 
the  Americsui-made  product.  The  differ- 
ence Is  $41,  more  th  m  twice  the  average 
income  an  Americar .  producer  makes  on 
a  ton  of  steel  before  taxes.  To  overcome 
a  $41  price  disadvan  »ge,  the  steel  indus- 
try would  have  to  cit  the  man-hours  it 
takes  to  make  a  to  3  of  steel  from  the 
present  level  of  13  <  own  to  4. 

The  advantages  »njoyed  by  foreign 
steel  producers  have  had  obvious  results. 
Imports  of  steel  mil  products  into  the 
United  States  have  g  -own  to  almost  seven 
times  what  they  we  -e  10  years  ago  and 
they  continue  to  grow.  For  years  the 
United  States  was  a  let  exporter  of  steel. 
In  other  words,  we  s(  Id  more  steel  abroad 
than  we  bought.  Toe  ay  the  United  States 
is  the  only  major  st<  el-producing  nation 
in  the  world  that  imports  more  steel  than 
it  exports. 

When  we  look  overseas,  we  see  the 
other  side  of  the  c(  in.  An  excellent  ex- 
ample is  Japan,  whc  se  steel  exports  have 
risen  enormously  wl  lie  her  imports  have 
nearly  stopped.  Tht    limited  amoimt  of 


steel  that  does  enter 


almost  entirely  of  pi  oducts  that  Japan's 
steel  industry  does  r  ot  produce. 

Nearly  half  of  th  s  steel  imports  into 
the  United  States  lii  recent  years  have 
come  from  Japan.  Ai  d  the  Japanese  steel 
Industry  plans  to  ntarly  double  its  ca- 
pacity from  the  pre  ent  60  million  tons 


tons  by  1975.  Thirty 

Increase  will  be  ear- 

1  nd  the  prime  target 


a  year  to  110  million 
million  tons  of  that 
marked  for  export, 
is  the  United  States 
Steel  imported  in  o  the  United  States 


cuts  into  the  sales 


American-made    sUel    products    in    all 


tion  formerly  mad< 


seaboard.  But  the  £t. 
brought  cheap  wate ' 


now  invade  the  verj 


the  country  consists 


of  many  different 


parts  of  tlie  country . 
some  areas  are  hit 
but  none  is  immune 
foreign  steel. 
The  high  cost  of  bverland  transporta- 


Some  products  and 
harder  than  others, 
from  the  inroads  of 


imported  steel  less 


c(»npetitlve  in  the  nterior  than  on  the 


Lawrence  Seaway 
transportation,  and 


E}ur(K>ean  and  Japa  lese  steelmakers  can 


heartland  of  Amer- 


ica. As  a  result,  the  greatest  Increase  In 
Imports  has  actually  been  in  the  Mid- 
west. In  1967  close  to  33  percent  of  all 
steel  imports  came  into  Great  Lakes  and 
other  inland  ports. 

And  where  does  the  impact  of  these 
millions  of  tons  of  imported  steel  hit 
hardest?  It  is  the  laboring  man  who  is 
losing,  and  the  facts  bear  me  out.  When 
the  United  States  imports  steel,  it  exports 
jobs.  About  6,400  plant  and  ofOce  workers 
and  another  1,300  in  supporting  activi- 
ties, or,  a  total  of  7,700  people  are  em* 
ployed  for  every  million  tons  of  American 
steel  mill  products  made  and  shipped  in 
a  year.  In  1967,  more  than  11  million  tons 
of  steel  were  Imported.  That  represented 
the  export  of  about  85,000  job  opportuni- 
ties. And  since  the  worklngman  is  a 
consumer,  those  imports  also  represent 
lost  sales  at  the  supermarket,  lost  sales 
of  new  cars  by  local  dealers— in  short,  a 
general  loss  to  the  people  of  America. 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
are  well  aware  that  Imported  steels 
threaten  American  jobs.  The  union's  vice 
president,  Joseph  P.  Molony,  has  spoken 
out  on  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
He  said: 

I  realize  that  ultimately  It  will  be  mem- 
bers of  my  union  who  will  haye  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  uncontrollable  and  unreasonable  ex- 
pansion of  foreign  production  capacity  and 
Increased  exports  to  our  shores. 

Your  local  government,  yoiu*  State 
government,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment also  lose  money  because  of  steel 
imports.  The  loss  includes  not  only  taxes 
on  employees'  eanUngs  but  also  the  taxes 
paid  by  local  steel  companies  and  their 
suppliers. 

The  problem  of  imports  does  not  end 
with  economics,  however.  The  threat  to 
national  security  is  even  more  danger- 
ous. Our  Armed  Forces  are  the  most 
highly  mechanized  the  world*  has  ever 
seen.  They  operate  with  equipment  rang- 
ing from  automatic  rifles  to  fighter 
planes  and  missiles.  These  modem  arma- 
ments require  highly  specialized  steels 
which  have  been  developed  through  re- 
search efforts  of  the  American  steel 
industry. 

If  steel  imports  continue  to  grow, 
America  will  become  dependent  on  over- 
seas sources,  many  of  them  in  the 
shadow  of  Russia  and  China.  But  we 
caimot  depend  on  such  uncertain  sources 
for  continuing  supply  in  time  of  crisis, 
and  certainly  not  for  research. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  spared  no  pains 
to  assure  itself  of  a  vigorous  .steel  in- 
dustry. The  British  and  Western  Euro- 
peans have  discovered  what  a  long,  tough 
job  it  can  be  to  try  to  revitalize  a  weak- 
ened steel  industry.  If  it  is  a  hard  job  in 
peacetime,  we  should  never  forget  that 
it  could  be  impossible  in  wartime. 

What  are  American  steel  companies 
doing  to  fight  back?  They  are  cxurently 
investing  over  $2  billion  a  year  to  meet 
competition  through  modernization  of 
their  plants  and  through  research  pro- 
grams aimed  at  constantly  increasing 
quality  and  efiQciency. 

They  would  like  nothing  better  than 
to  lick  the  import  problem  by  themselves, 
but  none  of  the  steps  they  could  take 
would  be  practical.  If  they  tried  to  meet 
foreign  prices,  they  would  have  to  sell 


steel  at  less  than  cost,  which  would  put 
them  out  of  business  in  a  hurry. 

Are  there  not  laws  on  the  books  to  pre- 
vent imports  of  steel  from  reaching  such 
a  level  that  they  would  damage  our 
economy?  Yes;  but,  xmfortunately,  they 
do  not  work  in  the  world  steel  trade  situ- 
ation that  prevails  today.  They  have  been 
administered  as  if  real  free  trade  existed 
in  the  world.  Obviously  it  does  not.  These 
laws  simply  are  not  effective. 

Foreign  steel  producers  are  continuing 
to  build  more  capacity  than  they  need. 
Most  foreign  governments  want  stable 
economic  growth.  So  they  will  continue 
to  protect  their  steel  Industries  at  home 
and  encourage  exports.  As  a  result,  an 
even  greater  surplus  of  steel  in  world 
markets  looms  on  the  horizon.  Ten  years 
ago  our  steel  imports  were  little  over  one 
and  a  half  million  tons.  Last  year  they 
were  more  than  11  million  tons. 

Can  the  US.  Government  continue  its 
handsoff  pwUcy  in  view  of  these  rules? 
Continued  inaction  can  only  lead  to  a 
further  decline  in  the  strength  and  eflB- 
clency  of  America's  steel  industry  and  a 
growing  reliance  on  steel  sources  thou- 
sands of  miles  away. 

Certainly  the  remedy  does  not  He  in 
practices  condoned  In  other  countries — 
cartels,  for  example,  or  government  con- 
trol of  investments,  research,  and  mar- 

Then  what  can  be  done?  American 
steelmakers  are  asking  Congress  to  take 
steps  now  to  stem  the  nmaway  tide  of  im- 
ports by  passing  legislation  that  would 
permit  Imports  to  grow — but  in  an  order- 
ly pattern.  Bills  to  accomplish  this  have 
been  introduced  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  cosponsored  by  36  Senators 
and  niunerous  Congressmen.  They  would 
limit  imports  by  a  system  of  quotas  based 
on  a  sliding  scale.  Foreign  producers 
would  be  allowed  to  ship  In  steel  and 
pig  iron  up  to  the  average  f>ercent  of  the 
market  they  have  had  for  the  last  3 
years.  Since  the  percent  would  remain 
constant,  their  future  sales  could  grow 
as  the  American  market  expands.  In  the 
interest  of  fairness,  the  program  would 
be  reviewed  after  5  years  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

Does  America  want  and  need  a  strong 
steel  industry? 

Does  America  want  to  maintain  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  jobs  at  high 
wage  standards? 

Does  America  believe  in  fairplay  in 
the  competition  for  its  own  markets? 

Does  America's  security  demand  all 
the  strength  in  steel  we  can  possibly 
achieve? 

I  think  you  would  agree  the  answer  to 
every  one  of  these  questions  is  a  resound- 
ing "Yes."  I  hope  you  will  do  all  you  can 
to  help  restore  a  greater  measure  of  fair 
trade  to  worldwide  sales  of  steel.  We  must 
be  concerned  about  the  nmaway  course 
of  foieign  iron  and  steel  imports,  and 
support  the  bills  that  will  correct  the 
situation. 

The  danger  is  very  real,  to  our  steel 
industry  and  to  America.  The  time  for 
dealing  with  it  is  fast  running  out.  The 
time  to  act  is  now. 

Following  is  a  steel  price  structure 
showing  the  advantages  of  foreign  steel 
over  domestic  steel: 
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TABLE  XI  WIRE  PRICE  COMPARISONS.  DOMESTIC  VERSUS  IMPORTS-PRICES  PER  NH  TOM 


IBmd  on  actual  salM  and  on  fiald  reports  (whor.  dpmastle  prica  is  below  list,  the  lower  price 
'  is  shown)! 


(Based  on  actual  sales  and  on  field  reports  (where  domestic  price  is  below  list, 
the  lower  price  is  shown)! 


Import  prices. 

ci.l.  Chicago, 

duty  paid 

per  net  ton 


Domestic 

price, 
f.o.b.  mill 
per  net  ton 


Difference 

In  dollars 

per  net  ton 


Percent 
difference 


Japan 


Europe 


Hot«lhK)eoita,14«.|.36in.: 

iSc :::::  108.00 

,967 :::::::..  104.00 

ism""::::."-.- »«•«» 

Goto  ralltd  coils,  18  pp  36  in.: 

966 :::::::"" 123.00 

{St 125.00 

19M"  ::;:::""ii >".«) 

Hot  rolled  ban,  0-1018. 1  is. 

rounds:  ,„  » 

lOGS  1ZZ.0O 

966 IZIOO 

S 119.00 

in, :.:::.:"..  124.00 

Stainlen  riieat.  304-2B,  14  gt|e 

38  x96  in.:  ,,,  ,^ 

IKS  ...  735.00 

iSe 765.00 

tS- 825.00 

1968""""'."."' "OOO 

Stainless  bars,  304, 1  in.  rounds: 

iQCC  ...  840.  UO 

iSc 840.00 

{St ". 840.00 

iS::::::::::::: 90000 


$11100 
121.00 
121.00 

121.00 

139.50 
142.50 
146.40 
146.40 


133.50 
133.00 
145.50 
145.50 


875.00 
930.00 
975.00 
975.00 

1,175.00 
1,175.00 
1.175.00 
1.260.00 


$9.00 
13.00 
17.00 
27.00 

15.50 
19.50 
21.40 
21.40 


11.50 
12.00 
26.50 
21.50 


140.00 
165.00 
150.00 
115.00 

335.00 
335.00 
335.00 
360.00 


7.6 
10.7 
14.0 
22.3 

11.1 

13.7 
14.6 
14.6 


8.6 

9.0 
18.2 
14.5 


16.0 
17.7 
15.4 
11.7 

28.5 
28.5 
28.5 
28.5 


Domestic 
redrawers 
and  averace 
negotiated 
prices  by 
domestic 
integrated 
mills 


Maximum     Percent 
difference  difference 


TABLE  X 


iBasMi  on  actual  sales  and  on  field  reports  (where  domestic  price  is  below  list, 


the  lower  price  is 


CHICAGO 

Bright  wire,  OH  quality,  C-1010. 
6ASWG,barecoys: 

1968                    $140.40 

1967                      137.40 

iS::::;::::::: i».«o 

UiS -  146.40 

J9g4 146.40 

Upholstei^  spring  wire,  AISI  7-48, 

'IIS*^^                                ....  181.40 

{S?    178.80 

\SL 180.40 

lis 187.40 

Gilvaniiedwife.  C-ioiO.  6  ASWG, 

*^IIS''-                                  .  146.80 

is? ;..-.  143.80 

1966::::::;:;:::::" 142.80 

1965 iM."* 

1964  !««> 


$137.20 
134.20 
131.20 
1 140. 20 
2  131.20 
•  134.20 
:  144. 20 


0) 
(») 

iS. 


20 


153.40 
153. 40 
150.50 
'161.40 
2  150.40 
■  163.40 
2  160.40 


$150.00 
150.00 
150.00 

150.00 

150.00 


208.00 
208.00 
208.00 
208.00 
228.00 


184.00 
184.00 
184.00 

184.00 

184.00 


$12.80 
15.80 
18.80 

18.80 

15.80 


26.60 
29.90 
27.60 
20.60 
43.80 


37.20 
40.20 
41.20 

33.60 

31.20 


8.5 
10.5 
12.5 

12.5 

10.5 


12.8 
14.1 
13.3 
9.9 
19.2 


20.2 
21.8 
22.4 

18.3 

17.0 


shown)! 


Import  prices 

cl.l.  Chicago 

duty  paid 

per  nel  ton 


Domestic 

price 
f.o.b.  mill 
per  net  ton 


im ::::::  "il?:!? 

iS :: 118.20 

{5, 116.20 

,Olnx2rili/ftx40lt:  ^^^^ 

{S '. 113.60 

is 114.60 

wS::::::::::::::: 112.60 


$132.00 
135.00 
135.00 
135.00 

129.00 
132.00 
132.00 
132.00 


Difference 

in  dollars 

Percent 

per  net  ton 

difference 

$15.80 

11.97 

17.80 

13.19 

16.80 

12.44 

15.80 

13.93 

16.40 

12.71 

18.40 

13.94 

17.40 

13.18 

19.40 

14.69 

1  January/July. 

2  August/December. 

5  Not  competitive.  TABLE  XII 

(Based  on  actual  sales  and  on  field  reports  (where  domestic  price  is  below  list,  the  lower  price 


is  shown)! 


Domestic  price 
per  net  ton 


Import  price 

Chicago 
per  net  ton 


Price 
difference 
per  net  ton 


Percent 
difference 


Negotiated 


Deformed  reinforcing  bars 
A-15/A-305,  intermediate 
grade  M  in.  X  40  ft: 

i966i;i."."i.';-'"""--"- 

1967 

1968 

PWeOHrt.OA-36,HI«  x^JIn. 

240  in.: 

1965 

19C6 

1987 

1968 


103.00 
103.00 
102.00 
98.00 


108.80 
107.80 
109.80 
102.80 


109.00 
109.00 
109.00 
109.00 


123.00 
123.00 
123.00 
127.00 


6.00 
6.00 
7.00 
11.00 


14.20 
15.20 
13.20 
24.20 


5.50 

5.50 

6.42 

10.09 


11.54 
12.36 
10.73 
19.05 


(A)  >i  in.  hot  rolled  stainless 
wire  rod  as  rolled,  type  304: 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1966  

(B>  '4  in:  hot  "roiled  stainless 
wire  rod  as  rolled,  type  316: 

1965 

1966 

1967 

\qBM 

(C)  0  130  copper  coated  stainless 
steel  cold  heading  wire,  type 
410: 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 


$928 
844 
844 
844 


1.368 
1,2U 
1,244 
1,244 


1,120 
1,120 
1,120 
INS 


$780 
780 
780 
780 


1,120 
1,120 
1,120 
1,120 


890 
890 
890 
890 


$148 
64 
64 
64 


248 
124 
124 
124 


230 

230 

230 

5 


16.0 
7.5 
7.5 
7.5 


18.0 
10.0 
10.0 
10.0 


21.0 

21.0 

21.0 

.5 


I  Carpenter. 


And  now  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  time 
draws  nearer  for  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  make  a  decision  on  our 
trade  and  tariff  poUcies.  I  note  that  again 
the  buildup  by  importers,  foreign  gov- 
ernments, and  the  misguided  U.S.  pub- 
Uc  ofBclals  in  the  State,  Agriculture,  and 
Commerce  Departments  start  flooding 
the  Congress  with  false  and  deUberately 
misleading  ngures. 

They  are  again  attempting  to  prove 
that,  "We  seU  more  than  we  buy,"  "Our 
balance  of  payments  Is  improving,"  "Im- 
ports are  dropping,"  "Exports  are  grow- 
ing," "The  farmer  has  a  stake  in  free 
trade."  "Labor  gains  from  export  bal- 
ances," "The  consumer  benefits  from 
lower  prices,"  "Japan  has  voluntarily  cut 

back  exports  to  the  United  States." 
"United  States  is  threatened  by  foreign 
nations  if  Congress  trys  to  protect  US. 
industries,"  "World  peace  is  advanced 
by  Isolationist  moves  in  Congress," 
"American-foreign  trade  partners  agree- 
ments are  strained  by  congressional  pro- 


posals for  quotas  on  steel  and  textiles, 
and  on  and  on  and  on. 

Is  it  not  about  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Nation  knows  the  tnith   Time  will 
not  permit  a  full  review  of  the  exploita- 
tion of  foreign  workers  by  U.S.  enter- 
prises abroad  or  the  unlimited  profit- 
eering by  the  import-export  coaUtion,  or 
the  suspected  tieup  between  elections, 
donations,  contributions  to  individuals, 
political  parties,  and  influence  Pfddlers 
by  the  profiteering,  exploiting  industrial 
entrepreneurs.  By  one  means  or  another 
they  succeed  in  getting  our  own  Govern- 
ment OfBclals  to  spread  their  propaganda 
in  official  U.S.  documents,  paid  for  by  the 
very  victims  to  their  big  lies— the  U.S. 
taxpayers,  the  UJB.  workers,  and  the 
U.S.  domestic-bound  industry. 

To  fight  foreign  trade  policies  Is  an 
invitation  to  political  disaster,  name  call- 
ing and  public  scorn.  Not  to  fight  our 
trade  policies  is  an  invitation  to  eco- 
nomic ruin,  poUtlcal  imrest.  unemploy- 
ment, bankruptcy,  and  in  the  final  phase. 


obUvion  to  the  greatest  practical  form 
of  government  yet  conceived  by  man. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  and  especially  our 
Ambassador  to  the  Geneva  Conferences 
on  Trade  are  beating  the  drums  for  the 
elimination  of  any  little  advantage  our 
chemical  industry  may  have  in  the  U.S. 
marketplace  by  plunking  for  the  repeal 
of  the  American  selling  price  base  for 
tariffs  in  certain  product  lines  of  Im- 

One  argxmient  goes  something  like 
this: 

The  A.SP.  Is  unjustified;  why  in  some 
cases  the  tariff  based  upon  the  A.SP.  is  as 
great  as  the  selling  price  of  the  foreign 
products. 

By  the  great  gims  of  the  revolution, 
how  can  anybody  justify  the  above  posi- 
tion and  expect  U.S.  Industry  to  compete 
in  oiu:  own  high-cost  economy  against 
products  selling  for  as  low  as  just  the 
tariff  rates  based  upon  U.S.  selling  prices. 

Can  we  not  see  as  ordinary  citizens,  let 
alone  as  Members  of  Congress  with  the 
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Information  avalla  )le  to  us,  that  the  only 
ones  who  benefit  f :  om  the  distorted  ver- 
sion of  a  trade  po  ley  are  the  labor  ex- 
ploiters overseas,  the  profiteering  im- 
port-export clique  and  the  subsidizing 
nations  seeking  firther  claims  against 
our  diminishing  go  d  reserve. 

Just  lately,  we  b  ave  been  informed  of 
a  reduction  in  ou-  adverse  balance  of 
payments.  Assuredly,  this  infiuence  is 
being  exploited  br  the  import-export 
policies  of  our  time  i. 

Let  us  find  out  why  our  balance  of 
pasrments  is  now  Improving.  First,  let 
us  recognize  a  siiiple  fact  established 
from  the  historical  record  of  trade  legis- 
lation maneuvering.  In  every  Instance 
when  trade  bills  ai  b  up  in  Congress,  for- 
eign exploiters  cu  tail  their  exports  to 
*'he  United  State  i  and  buy  advance 
orders  of  necessaiy  materials  required 
by  their  indiistries  and  p>eoples,  from  the 
United  States  which  they  do  not  pro- 
duce at^-all  or  pioduce  in  InsulDclent 
quantltjrr-This  gl^es  the  Illusion  of  a 
shift  in  trade  to  ou  r  advantage. 

Next  we  find  oixr  own  Oovemment 
talking  with  its  tcngue  in  cheek  about 
balance  improvemi  nts  without  detailing 
to  Congressmen  he  reasons  for  the 
temporary  impr  jve  nent. 

Allow  me,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  fill 
In  some  of  the  tu  cessary  Information. 
Foreign  pm-chases  of  U.S.  Oovemment 
and  private  enten  rise  obligations  are 
one  of  the  cleverly  t  Isguised  devices  used 
to  lull  the  Congress  to  sleep  on  this  ques- 
tion. Recently,  the  U.S.  Treasury's  Ex- 
change Stabillzatlo]  i  Fund,  largely  owrlng 
to  sales  by  the  Ban  c  of  France,  acquired 
$213  million  in  goll.  At  the  same  time, 
previews  of  the  sec(  nd  quarter  American 
balance  of  paymen  s  indicated  improve- 
ment over  the  first  i  leriod;  U.S.  creditors, 
including  Canada  md  West  Germany, 
obliged  the  statisti  ;ians  by  purchasing 
U.S.  obligations  ma  Luring  in  more  than 
12  months.  Accordii  gly,  Washington  was 
moved  to  boast — as  It  has  been  by  every 
such  glimmer  of  h(  ipe  in  the  past  dec- 
ade— that  success  n  righting  U.S.  in- 
ternational paymtnts  Is  imminent. 
Much  of  the  improvi  ment  this  time,  how- 
ever, traces  to  the  flood  of  convertible 
bonds  placed  abroac  by  U.S.  corporations 
and  to  large  foreign  purchases  of  U.S. 
stocks.  Unless  a  si  imping  Wall  Street 
soon  recovers,  the  nflow  not  only  may 
dry  up,  but  also  coi  ild  reverse  direction. 
It  looks  good,  but  smells  bad,  since  the 
money  has  to  eventually  be  paid  back 
when  the  notes  com  (  due. 

Another  plan  that  is  keeping  the  in- 
ternational balance  of-payments  system 
from  tumbling  Ilk;  Humpty  Dumpty 
from  its  precarious  ledge  on  the  flimsy 
wall  of  world  trad(  is  the  well-heeled 
West  German  prlvite  banking  system 
and  the  richest  fe<  eral  government  on 
earth,   the  West  G  erman  RepubUc. 

Indeed,  in  the  flist  5  months  of  this 
year  citizens  of  tie  Federal  Republic 
bought  some  $627  i  illlion  worth  of  for- 
eign securities — mot  tly  American.  Part  of 
this  record  volume  '  iras  accounted  for  by 
German  banks  buyng  directly  in  Wall 
Street.  Another  he:ty  slice  consists  of 
Eurodollar  bonds  a  id  convertibles,  sold 
by  U.S.  concerns  in  Eiuvpe.  Not  least, 
Yankee  corporatiors  have  been  float- 
ing loans — denomiJiated   in   Deutsche- 


marks — on  the  German  capital  mar- 
ket: General  Motors.  General  Electric, 
and  IBM,  for  example,  have  such  DM  Is- 
sues outstanding.  One  way  or  another, 
then — but  invariably  via  their  banker- 
brokers — German  investors  have  ac- 
quired quite  a  stake  in  American 
industry. 

What  is  more,  the  same  German  banks 
have  been  providing  U.S.  business  with 
substantial  amounts  of  short-term  mon- 
ey— not  only  for  spending  abroad,  but 
for  use  back  home  as  well. 

The  way  it  works  is  that  proceeds  de- 
rived by  German  firms  from  their  soar- 
ing export  sales  are  banked  in  Frank- 
furt, Dusseldorf.  or  Hamburg;  the  banks, 
in  turn,  lend  the  fimds  to  the  Euro- 
dollar market.  There  the  money  is 
snapped  up  by  overseas  branches  of 
American  banks,  which  lend  it  to  their 
head  offices  in  the  United  States:  at  last. 
It  winds  up  in  a  loan  to,  say.  Universal 
Widgets  of  Dubuque.  Lately,  about  $1  bil- 
lion a  year  has  taken  thLs  route — from 
German  banks,  by  way  of  the  Euro- 
dollar market,  to  corporate  borrowers 
in  the  States. 

Their  key  role  in  the  money  circuits 
today  makes  German  banks  a  linchpin 
of  the  worlds  currency  system.  Were 
they  not  shunting  funds  around  the 
globe,  in  fact,  the  whole  system  likely 
would  collapse.  With  the  United  States. 
Britain,  and  now  France  all  piling  up 
deficits,  the  only  major  coimtry  which 
is  consistently  a  large  creditor — and 
whose  currency  is  above  suspicion — is 
West  Germany.  Its  trade  surplus  last 
year,  to  Illustrate,  hit  a  thumping  $5.3 
billion.  Had  that  money  stayed  in  the 
German  banks  where  traders  originally 
deposited  It,  International  liquidities 
would  have  become  critically  short  and 
the  gold-exchange  structure  would  be 
tottering. 

It  is  worth  noting,  too,  that  the  Inter- 
nationtd  payments  system,  despite  its 
present  lack  of  balance.  Is  managing  to 
staff  afloat.  Assisted  by  the  central 
Bundesbank,  the  Job  is  being  done  by  a 
handful  of  investor-owned  institutions, 
collaborating  with  foreign  business 
through  free  money  markets,  notably 
that  of  the  Eurodollar.  In  the  process, 
to  be  sure,  the  German  banks  are  turn- 
ing a  tidy  profit  for  their  shareholders. 

Actually  the  latest  figures,  tucked 
away  on  the  back  pages  of  the  free  trade 
bible,  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  show  that 
the  last  4  months  have  been  adverse  to 
our  balance  of  payments. 

You  will  notice  that  n.S.  balance  of 
F>ayments  is  helped  according  to  our 
soothsayers  in  the  State  Department  and 
Treasury.  They  tell  us  that  by  U.S.  firms 
borrowing  money  from  foreign  sources  to 
use  in  their  U.S.-based  operations  while 
at  the  same  time  they  do  not  export  U^. 
dollars  to  their  foreign  subsidiaries  but 
instead  use  foreign  country  currency, 
helps  our  economy.  This,  they  say,  cuts 
our  export  balance  and  Increases  our  Im- 
port balance  of  payments. 

If  our  bank  tellers  kept  their  accounts 
In  about  the  same  fashion  the  bank  ex- 
aminers would  have  them  in  Jail  for 
Juggling  the  books  and  possibly  convict 
them  of  embezzlement. 

Congress  is  the  bank  examiner  of  the 
UJ3.  fiscal  balance,  and  the  sacred  cow 


of  foreign  trade  can  no  longer  be  hon- 
ored by  ignoring  its  faults.  The  dangers 
are  too  great  and  the  shadows  of  eco- 
nomic disaster  are  too  close  for  comfort. 
Instead  of  the  dawn  of  world  peace 
and  tranquillity  promised  by  the  doctrl- 
tudre  free  traders,  we  are  heading  for 
the  worst  world  crisis  of  all  man's  his- 
tory. Free  trade  based  upon  personal,  po- 
litical, and  governmental  greed,  exploita- 
tion, profiteering,  subsidies,  and  cartels 
can  only  lead  to  distrust  and  destruc- 
tion. World  peace,  personal  welfare,  and 
national  tranquillity  can  only  come  when 
each  nation  looks  within  itself  for  its 
own  salvation,  Its  form  of  government, 
and  its  economic  structure.  All  nations 
must  become  sufDcient  imto  themselves, 
seeking  internal  happiness  from  within 
and  putting  away  the  dreams  of  external 
power  and  domination.  No  nation  can  be 
happy,  no  people  can  be  satisfied,  and  no 
world  can  be  safe  with  the  peoples  of  one 
nation  exploited  to  produce  opulence, 
luxury,  and  comfort  for  another. 

Are  we  replacing  the  days  of  personal 
slavery  with  international  political  slav- 
ery in  the  form  of  trade  dependency  to 
stay  alive  as  a  nation?  Each  nation  must 
become  independent  with  or  without  in- 
ternational trade  whichever  is  the  case. 
Nations  are  Just  peoples  banded  together 
in  the  hope  of  mutual  protection,  mutual 
betterment,  and  the  common  welfare. 

Families  are  of  the  same  basic  struc- 
ture. If  all  of  us  tried  to  make  and  sell  to 
each  other  the  same  products,  we  would 
have  farmers  selling  wheat  to  each  other 
when  both  have  surplus;  shoemakers 
selling  shoes  to  each  other  when  their 
own  shelves  are  overloaded;  bankers 
would  be  loaning  to  each  other  with  their 
own  vaults  full,  and  on  and  on  and  on.  Is 
not  this  what  we  are  doing?  We  buy  and 
sell  among  nations  products  which  we  all 
have  in  surplus:  steel,  textiles,  glass, 
clothing,  shoes,  and  so  forth  for  the 
benefit  of  the  traders  and  government 
bookkeeping. 

The  pro  forma  arguments  of  the  free 
trader  say  that  we  have  to  buy  in  order 
to  sell.  This  we  admit,  but  should  we 
sell  steel  and  buy  back  steel?  Do  we  sell 
steel  to  a  steel  producer  or  should  we 
sell  to  a  steel  user  who  in  turn  sells  our 
steel  producer  iron  ore  or  ingredients 
needed  by  our  steel  producers,  or  prod- 
ucts we  do  not  produce. 

The  argument  persists  that  the  com- 
merce of  international  trade  makes 
everybody  happy  and  nations  better  off 
No  more,  we  say,  than  two  families  are 
happier  when  they  exchange  salt  when 
both  families  have  more  salt  than  they 
can  use. 

The  truth,  simply  put,  is  that  if  a 
nation  produces  a  product  in  surplus.  It 
cannot  gain  by  closing  down  its  own 
facilities  to  buy  from  another  nations' 
surplus,  no  matter  what  the  price  may  be. 
Basically,  the  most  important  Ingredient 
in  an  industrial  economy  is  a  Job,  with- 
out which  there  really  is  no  economy.  The 
tribes  in  Africa  prove  this  beyond  a 
doubt. 

When  we  start  equating  Jobs  with  Jobs, 
wages  and  taxes  with  wages  and  taxes 
instead  of  dollars  versus  dollars  in  inter- 
national competition  we  will  move  closer 
to  both  imderstanding,  peaceful  coexist- 
ence and  commercial  society. 
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Mr.  SAYIiOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  Join  those  who  take  strong  ex- 
ception to  the  makeup  of  the  Panel  on 
Trade  Policy  appointed  recently  by  the 
President. 

It  is  a  one-sided  representation  In  an 
area  where  fairness  would  demand  equal 
representation.  This  country's  trade 
poUcy  is  a  fleld  that  properly  belongs  to 
Congress,  since  the  Constitution  vests  the 
regulation  of  foreign  commerce  and  the 
laytog  and  collection  of  duties  exclu- 
sively on  Congress.  The  effort  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  take  over  this  fimctlon 
Is  nothing  new,  but  should  be  resisted. 

The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  already  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  our  trade  poUcy.  The  coUoquy 
lasted  a  full  month  and  all  interested 
parties  were  heard  or  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  file  statements.  No  one  could 
object  to  the  hearings  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  imfalr,  biased,  or  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  that  gave  the  ad- 
vantage of  testimony  to  one  side  or  the 

other. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  makeup  of  the 
President's  panel  Inspires  no  confidence, 
precisely  because  it  departs  so  sharply 
from  the  fairness  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee's  inquiry.  Several  Cabinet 
members  and  heads  of  other  agencies 
having  an  interest  in  the  hearings  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  and  made 
statements  and  submitted  to  the  usual 
questioning.  Was  that  not  enough  for 
the  executive  branch?  Has  the  President 
so  little  confidence  in  his  Secretaries  of 
Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  the  Treas- 
ury that  he  cannot  rely  on  them  to  give 
adequate  representation  to  his  trade 
policy? 

Why  otherwise  should  it  be  necessary 
to  appoint  an  outside  panel  to  promote 
his  views?  „   . 

Why  does  the  President  feel  compelled 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  cover  the 
same  ground  as  the  congressional  hear- 
ings have  already  thoroughly  covered? 
Has  he  no  confidence  in  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  or  the  capacity  of 
the  Congress  to  reshape  the  existing 
trade  policy? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  setting 
up  of  this  Panel,  quite  aside  from  pack- 
ing it  with  those  who  can  be  expected  to 
agree  with  the  President's  position,  rep- 
resents a  woeful  lack  of  confidence  in 
both  the  Congress  and  in  his  own  spokes- 
men from  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  who  desire  to 
join  in  this  attempt  to  awaken  this  Na- 
tion to  its  precarious  position  In  the 
world  of  trade  and  disaster. 

Mr.  BATITN.  Mr.  Speaker,  aware  of 
the  far-reaching  consequences  which 
trade  policy  changes  may  have  for  VS. 
Industries.  I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  protesting  the  timing,  composition, 
and  modus  operandi  of  the  President's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Foreign  Trade 
Legislation.  As  a  representative  of  a 
major  wool-producing  State.  I  am 
acutely  aware  of  and  troubled  by  the 
mounting  influx  of  foreign  wool  textiles, 
which  now  exceed  23  percent  of  U.S.  con- 
sumption. This  is  a  dh?ect  result  of  ex- 
isting UJ3.  foreign  trade  policy,  and  it 
sorely  needs  review. 
I  do  not  feel,  however,  that  the  Presi- 


dent's committee  adequately  represents 
major  industry  and  labor  groups  having 
a  vital  interest  in  trade  poUcy  or  that 
its  duration  and  method  of  operation 
will  afford  these  groups  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  expose  their  views  and  infiuence 
the  committee's  recommendations.  As  it 
stands  now,  the  committee  consists  over- 
whelmingly of  leaders  whose  organiza- 
tions have  direct  financial  interests  in 
free  trade  and  well-defined  pubUc  posi- 
tions on  this  matter.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  committee  can  be  ex- 
pected    to     produce     merely     another 
smoothly  written  endorsement  of  free 
trade  rather  than  a  pragmatic  effort  to 
revise  pohcy  so  as  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests   of    all   U.S.    industries   and   labor 


groups.  ^  ,        ,. 

In  my  opinion,  the  structure  of  world 
trade  is  ciu-rently  going  through  a  period 
of  profound  change  infiuenced  by  de- 
velopments such   as  the   emergence  of 
powerful  inwEU^-oriented  trading  blocs 
in   Europe,   Latin  America,   and   else- 
where, the  growing  involvement  of  the 
state-trading  Soviet  bloc  and  the  closing 
of   productivity   gaps    as   between   the 
United  States  and  other  trading  coun- 
tries.  These  developments  are  already 
creating     serious    balance-of-payments 
problems  for  the  United  States  as  well  as 
undermining  the  foreign  and  domestic 
markets     for     many     U.S.     industries. 
Growth  has  been  checked  in  some  im- 
portant domestic  mdustrles  and  many 
major  firms  have  been  forced  to  go 
abroad  where  labor  can  be  secured  on 
terms  that  would  be  illegal  in  the  United 
States.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  do 
not  feel  that  useful  trade  policy  recom- 
mendations can  be  developed  by  a  highly 
biased  Presidential  Advisory  Committee 
working  for  3  short  months  during  an 
election  year.  In  this  environment,  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  such  a  committee  would 
enjoy    wide    acceptability    among    the 
groups  excluded  from  representation. 

The  Congress,  including  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, has  already  devoted  considerable 
time  to  discussion  of  UJ3.  trade  policy 
problems  and  there  exists  an  ample  rec- 
ord docimienUng  the  experience  and 
viewpoints  of  nearly  all  domestic  eco- 
tM>mic  interests.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
trade  policy  recommendations  and 
eventual  legislative  action  should  emerge 
from  this  background  rather  than  from 
the  President's  Advisory  Committee. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania.  Congressman 
John  Dent. 

This  Public  Advisory  Committee  on 
Trade  Policy  is  so  heavily  weighted  with 
proponents  of  a  trade  policy  that  is  prov- 
ing disastrous  to  many  of  our  most  im- 
portant and  basic  industries  that  its 
views  tund  recommendations  are  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  Its  very  makeup  has 
already  prejudiced  its  findings,  and  I 
predict  that  the  Congress  will,  accord- 
ingly, discount  the  report  of  the  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 
on  UJS. Trade  Policy. 

In  the  selection  of  the  Committee  little 
attention  was  paid  to  industries  ad- 
versely affected  by  imports.  On  the  other 


hand,  it  appears  that  every  effort  was 
made  to  "pack"  the  Committee  with  per- 
sons who  have  a  big  stake  in  overseas 
operations  and  whose  recommendations 
would  support  a  preconceived  position. 
Apparently  objectivity  was  not  con- 
sidered desirable. 

The  vast  textlle-apparel-fiber  produc- 
ing industrial  complex — an  Industry 
plagued  by  low-wage  Imports— has  but 
one  representative  on  the  Committee 
capable  though  he  is.  I  submit  that  he  is 
up  against  overwhelming  odds. 

Just  recently  the  volume  of  textile  and 
apparel  imports  for  July  was  brought  to 
my  attention.  For  that  month  textile  im- 
ports hit  an  all-time  monthly  high— 299 
milUon  square  yards.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  almost  39  percent  over  a  year 
ago.  More  alarming  than  any  one 
month's  figure  is  the  trend  of  textile  im- 
ports. Based  on  the  first  7  months  of  this 
year  it  now  appears  that  imports  for 
1968  will  reach  at  least  3.2  biUion  square 
yards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  Imports  are  dis- 
placing American  jobs  and  they  are  un- 
dermining the  future  ability  of  our  own 
textile  industry  to  provide  expanding  job 
opportunities. 

The  import  problems  of  this  industry 
need  no  more  study,  and  certainly  no 
more  by  a  committee  stacked  against  its 
position.  What  is  needed  is  quantitative 
limitations  on  all  textile  articles — ^lim- 
itations that  would  restore  orderliness  to 
international  trade  in  textiles. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
support  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Dent]  in  his  objection  to  the 
makeup  of  the  President's  recently  ap- 
pointed panel  on  trade  policy. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  less  than 
10  percent  were  representative  of  those 
interests  that  do  not  find  the  existing 
trade  policy  acceptable.  Only  the  textile 
and. the  steel  industries  are  given  places 
on  the  panel  out  of  the  total  of  34  mem- 
bers. Such  a  proportion  reflects  a  total 
disregard  of  the  principle  of  fair  repre- 
sentation and  cannot  be  allowed  to  go 
unchallenged. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  I  sat  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  during 
the  entire  month  of  June  listening  to  a 
long  succession  of  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared at  the  public  hearing  conducted 
over  a  period  of  4  weeks.  I  can  person- 
ally bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the 
testimony  was  preponderantly  in  behalf 
of  domestic  industries  that  have  serious 
problems  caused  by  rising  import  com- 
petition. They  were  not  mere  marginal 
industries,  deficient  in  management  or 
laggards  on  the  industrial   front;    and 
they  were  not  limited  to  textiles  and 
steel,  the  only  two  of  the  long  list  that 
were  given  representation  on  the  panel. 
They  were  spokesmen  not  only  from 
industry  but  from  labor  and  agriculture. 
The  footwear  todustry.  the  meat  indus- 
try fruit  and  vegetable  growers,  repre- 
sentatives   of    apparel    manufacturers, 
consumer  electronics,  chemicals,  petro- 
leum, commercial  fisheries,  dairy  prod- 
uct producers,  and  many  others  gave 
testimony;  but  one  looks  in  vain  for  their 
representation  on  the  President's  panel. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  after  34 
years  of  going  down  the  same  road  our 
trade  poUcy  needs  a  complete  going  over 
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and  reevaluation. .  L  very  broad  spectrum 
of  the  American  « eonomy  la  affected  by 
that  policy.  A  the  x>ugh  review  Is  called 
for.  It  was  launch  id  by  this  body  in  the 
form  of  the  heart  igs  held  this  simuner. 
We  gave  all  Intere  ited  parties  an  oppor- 
txmity  to  appear  ai  id  to  be  heard. 

8hi4>ins  the  tra<  le  policy  of  this  coim- 
try  is  a  function  ( if  the  Congress  under 
the  Constitution,  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  opened  the  way. 
We  heard  aU  who  sought  to  testify.  We 
did  not  pick  and  chooae  the  witnesses. 
We  did  not  stack  tl  e  deck. 

The  President's  panel  by  contrast  is 
handplcked.  It  ap  >ears  that  many  rep- 
resentative voices  were  left  off  from 
among  those  who  disagree  with  existing 
policy.  I  leave  it  to  any  fairminded  per- 
son whether  that  is  the  way  to  shape 
public  policy. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Join  my  colleagui,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylyania,  In  u  rglng  the  President  to 
carefully-conslder  the  growing  concern 
expressed  by  industry  after  industry  over 
the  import  menaop. 

I  urge  that  the  President's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Trade  Policy  include 
members  who  are  truly  representative 
of  industries  so  ad\  ersely  affected  by  im- 
ports such  as  the  i  lomestic  oil  industry 
which  depends  so  largely  on  the  thou- 
sands of  independei  t  oil  producers  of  the 
Nation. 

The  posture  of  sur  trade  policy  in- 
volves far  more  t  lan  a  dedication  to 
free  trade.  Therefbre,  the  need  for  a 
balanced  view  reprasentlng,  for  example, 
the  security  considerations  involved  in 
the  mandatory  oil  {import  program,  be- 
comes important. 

It  is  my  Judgmen  that  such  a  balanced 
view  on  this  impor  ant  program  is  most 
unlikely  to  come  rom  the  President's 
new  Advisory  Com  nittee  on  TYade  Pol- 
icy. On  that  Comm  ttee  are  the  heads  of 
two  oil  companies,  and  our  largest  pe- 
trochemical corpoiitlon,  all  three  hav- 
ing tremendous  ves  «d  interest  in  foreign 
oil  holdings  or  in  { oining  access  to  for- 
eign petroleum  sup]  ilies.  Not  one  member 
represents  even  a  irobable  coimterbal- 
anclng  view  on  ths  important  matter. 
I  am  among  som ;  46  Members  of  this 
body,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  holds  the  view 
that  the  Congress  ought  to  give  real 
meaning  to  its  long  -established  and  im- 
equivocal  policy  a^  to  oil  Imports— by 
writing  into  law  ipeciflc  guidelines  to 
limit  imports  on  a  basis  of  equity  and 
fairness. 

Unless  the  Congress  so  acts  on  this 
problem,  it  appears  that  a  policy  of  long 
duration — a  policy  '  irhich  recognizes  that 
foreign  oil  holds  t  'emendous  economic 
advantage  over  ou  ■  domestic  industry, 
and  that  we  could  i  lot  possibly  maintain 
adequate  domestic  petroleum  supplies 
without  reasonable  limitations  on  im- 
ports— is  under  ds  jr-to-day  assault  by 
the  application  of  nassive  pressures  to 
dismantle  entirely  t  le  mandatory  oil  im- 
port program. 

By  giving  special  dispensations  under 
that  program,  in  tl  te  name  of  first  one 
economic  ill  and  tl  en  another,  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  may  as  well  have 
hung  a  sign  on  the  office  door  of  the  Oil 
Import  Administra  ion  reading,  "Loop- 
holes and  l^iecial  I  leals  Arranged."  The 


number  of  companies  which  have  Inno- 
vated all  sorts  of  special  deals  to  escape 
the  import  quota  system  grows  with  the 
granting  of  each  new  exception  to  that 
program. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  one  which  could — if  sanc- 
tioned— be  the  death  knell  of  the  oil  im- 
port program,  involves  the  current  effort 
before  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board  to 
get  approval  of  a  trade  zone,  in  the  State 
of  Maine,  where  Occidental  Petroleum 
proposes  to  process  300.000  barrels  a  day 
of  foreign  oil.  Some  200,000  barrels  daily 
of  products  would  be  shipped  into  the 
United  States  from  this  plant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  should  this  project  be  ap- 
proved, such  approval  would  Involve  a 
clear  misuse  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones 
Act.  It  would  be  a  mockery  of  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  when  it  adopted  that  act. 
It  would  be  a  mockery  because  this  pro- 
posal has  one  single  purpose:  to  permit 
its  sponsor  to  supply  a  U.S.  reflnery  en- 
tirely on  foreign  oil  and  therefore  to  gain 
a  private  nullification  of  the  provisions 
of  the  oil  import  program. 

It  is  time  that  we  decided,  Mr.  Speaker, 
whether  or  not  we  really  want  a  domes- 
tic oil  producing  industry  and  whether 
we  really  want  security  as  to  petroleum 
supplies.  Occidental  Petroleiun  is  respon- 
sible to  its  stockholders;  it  is  not  respon- 
sible for  the  future  security  of  this  Na- 
tion and  its  citizens.  But  if  such  a  pro- 
posal is  sanctioned  by  the  administra- 
tion, then  it  will  be  clear  that  we  have 
abandoned  all  reality  and  all  equity  and 
all  semblance  of  a  program  to  maintain 
petroleum  security,  and  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, will  require  that  the  Congress  act 
and  act  promptly. 

The  oil  import  program  was  not  im- 
plemented to  assiu«  special  privilege 
for  any  company;  it  was  not  intended  to 
assure  a  market  for  whatever  oil  Oc- 
cidental or  any  other  private  company 
may  find  in  the  African  desert;  it  is  not 
a  tool  to  be  used  for  the  convenience  of 
those  seeking  to  enhance  their  competi- 
tive positions;  it  was,  instead,  initiated 
to  assure  that  in  any  emergency— or  in 
war,  should  it  come — this  Nation  will 
have  a  domestic  petroleum  industry 
able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  its 
Armed  Forces  and  its  industrial  plants 
and.  to  the  extent  possible,  its  private 
citizens. 

The  program  has  strayed  far  from 
that  purpose;  it  must  not  be  permitted 
to  stray  any  further.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  cognizance  of  the  pres- 
sures, which  are  growing  day  by  day,  to 
undo  this  vital  security  program,  and  to 
speak  their  minds.  Unless  such  threats 
are  met  and  defeated,  we  will  rue  the 
day  that  we  stood  by  and  looked  the 
other  way  as  permissiveness  grows  which 
surely  will  destroy— through  special 
privilege — an  otherwise  well-conceived 
and  vital  program. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's appointment  of  a  panel  to  review 
our  national  trade  policy  was  no  doubt 
in  response  to  a  plea  from  his  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 
who  is  apprehensive  of  the  growing  tend- 
ency in  the  Congress  to  take  back  to  itself 
the  constitutional  power  to  regulate  for- 
eign commerce. 
For  a  generation  the  Congress  has  set 


on  the  sidelines  while  the  executive 
branch  and  especially  the  State  Depart- 
ment regulated  the  foreign  commerce  of 
this  country.  The  Congress  itself  dele- 
gated authority  to  the  President  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  in  1934.  The  Pres- 
ident's agent  was  the  Department  of 
State.  In  1962  the  Congress  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  the  OfBce  of  the 
President's  Special  Assistant  for  Trade 
Negotiations,  thus  indicating  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  Dei}artment  of  State. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  ex- 
pired over  a  year  ago.  leaving  the  Presi- 
dent without  power  to  enter  into  addi- 
tional trade  agreements,  while  past  trade 
agreements  remain  in  effect.  During  the 
34  years  of  trade  agreement  negotiations 
our  tariff  has  come  down  from  slightly 
over  50  percent  on  dutiable  items  to 
about  10  percent  and  in  another  4  years 
will  go  yet  lower,  or  to  7  to  8  percent 
under  the  Kennedy  round.  This  level  will 
be  close  to  free  trade. 

Meantime  many  strong  proposals  by 
a  niunber  of  industries  for  import  quotas 
have  been  placed  before  Congress.  Last 
June  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
held  4  weeks  of  hearings  on  trade  policy. 
The  hearings  covered  the  subject 
thoroughly,  receiving  testimony  from  a 
long  list  of  witnesses.  The  support  for 
import  quotas  was  very  widespread  while 
support  for  further  tariff  reductions  was 
the  weakest  since  the  trade  program  was 
begun  in  1934.  After  all,  tariff  reduction 
had  nearly  rim  its  course  or  80  percent 
toward  the  goal  of  free  trade. 

The  President  may  be  excused  for  act- 
ing on  the  panic  of  his  special  represent- 
ative but  his  fear  does  not  Justify  setting 
up  the  type  of  panel  he  named.  The  in- 
dustries, with  only  a  couple  of  exceptions, 
that  have  supported  the  establishment 
of  market-sharing  import  quotas  have 
been  ignored.  Surely  the  Congress  will 
pay  little  attention  to  any  recommenda- 
tions that  may  come  out  of  so  biased  a 
panel.  The  panel  should  be  dissolved. 
There  is  no  need  for  such  a  backstop  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  If  the 
President  should  insist  on  his  own  source 
of  information  and  hisist  on  a  panel  he 
should  reconstitute  it  with  adequate  rep- 
resentation of  the  industries,  labor  and 
agriculttiral  groups  that  are  not  In  agree- 
ment with  the  policy  of  further  tariff  re- 
ductions and  the  refusal  to  use  import 
quotas. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  appointment  of  a  34-member 
Advisory  Committee  on  Trade  Policies 
at  this  time  might  well  be  regarded  as 
a  vote  of  "no  confidence"  in  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

In  making  this  statement,  I  invite  my 
colleagues  to  review  the  extensive 
month-long  hearings  which  the  com- 
mittee has  conducted  in  connection  with 
U.S.  trade  policies.  I  need  not  remind 
Members  of  this  House  that  the  Consti- 
tution vea*s  in  us,  not  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovenunent,  the  author- 
ity and  responsibility  of  establishing 
duties  and  tariffs  on  Imports.  Merely  be- 
cause Members  of  this  body  have  not 
been  reticent  to  abdicate  certain  as- 
pects of  this  responsibility  is  no  reason 
to  assume  that  we  caxmot  regain  full 
control  of  trade  policy.  As  one  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  I  do  not  believe  In 
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granting  blank-check  authority  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovenunent  in 
conducting  this  simple  function  of  our 
Government.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
fundamental  economic  purpose  of  a 
sound  trade  policy  should  be  subservient 
to  foreign  ix>licy. 

In  the  very  comprehensive  hearings 
which  were  conducted  this  year  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  secured  the 
testimony  of  all  interested  parties,  both 
pro  and  con.  and  we  listened  to  the  ex- 
tensive analysis  provided  by  Ambassador 
Roth  and  other  officials  of  the  adminis- 
tration. The  record  is  clear  and  can  pro- 
duce little  more  upon  which  to  base  a 
legislative  decision  than  that  which  is 
available  at  this  time. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  President  has 
named  this  committee  to  a  long-range 
study  when  it  is  obvious  that  such  rec- 
ommendations that  are  made  to  him 
would  carry  much  less  weight  than  would 
be  the  case  if  the  new  President  ordered 
the  study.  It  is  therefore  only  sensible 
that  any  panel  established  for  tliis  pur- 
pose be  appointed  by  the  next  President 
3  or  4  months  from  now  if  there  is  to  be 
greater  significance  to  such  a  report 
upon  which  the  Chief  Executive  wiU  sub- 
mit for  consideration  such  policies  as  the 
Congress  may  choose  to  enact  into  law 
in  the  future. 

It  is  also  the  responsibility  of  the  VS. 
Ambassador  for  Trade  Negotiations  to 
be  guided  by  such  legislation  as  the  Con- 
gress adopts  as  the  guidelines  for  any 
trade  negotiations.  In  this  regard  there 
has  been  entirely  too  much  emphasis 
placed  upon  our  trade  pwllcies  as  part 
of  our  foreign  relations  operations.  Be- 
cause this  has  been  the  situation  in  the 
past,  the  heavy  hand  of  the  State  De- 
partment has  been  too  influential  in  our 
negotiations. 

Taking  all  facts  into  consideration  in- 
cluding the  serious  problem  of  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  I  believe  that  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States  should  be 
given  the  right  to  move  In  whatever  di- 
rection he  chooses  in  arriving  at  such 
recommendations  as  he  feels  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  Congress.  The  necessity  of 
this  position  is  prompted  by  the  fact  that 
in  reviewing  the  members  appointed  by 
the  outgoing  President  only  three  of  the 
34  can  be  identified  as  critics  of  the  pres- 
ent trade  poUcy  of  this  country  which 
has  failed  miserably  to  achieve  the  goals 
wliich  were  set  at  the  time  Congress 
enacted  the  now  expired  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
FMr.  Dekt]  for  affording  this  opportu- 
nity to  focus  attention  on  a  matter 
which  I  am  sure  deeply  concerns  many 
businessmen  and  industrial  workers  in 
virtually  every  congressional  district  in 
the  United  States. 

There  are  many  among  us  who  see  an 
apparent  determination  within  the  pres- 
ent administration,  in  the  admittedly 
worthy  desire  to  help  the  economies  of 
other  countries,  to  ignore  the  visible  hard 
facts  concerning  the  damaging  effects  of 
uncontrolled  imports  on  domestic  indus- 
tries and  the  jobs  they  provide.  Regret- 
tably, therefore,  the  free  trade  views  of 


the  majority  on  the  President's  newly 
appointed  Advisory  Committee  on  Trade 
Policy  are  expected  to  prevail  in  the  rec- 
ommendations it  will  make  concerning 
"such  legislative  and  other  measures  as 
may  be  required,"  which  the  President 
said  would  be  forthcoming  from  his  Spe- 
cial Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions, Ambassador  William  M.  Roth. 

Apparently,  the  composition  of  this 
Committee  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Roth, 
and  approved  by  the  President,  to  try  to 
counter  the  vast  amount  of  Information 
amassed  by  our  congressional  commit- 
tees on  the  need  for  orderly  marketing 
procedures  in  our  international  trade 
program — information  which  shows 
what  is  happening  to  our  shoe,  leather, 
textile,  steel,  fish,  and  other  Industries 
because  of  the  ever-mounting  volimie  of 
low-cost  foreign  labor  imports,  and  what 
unregulated  continuance  of  that  flood  of 
imports  means  to  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can Jobs  and  economy. 

For  example,  think  about  the  fact  that 
the  latest  import  figures  reveal  that  dur- 
ing the  first  7  months  of  1968  there  was 
a  staggering  38i7-percent  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  pairs  of  leather  and  vinyl 
footwear  imported,  compared  to  the 
same  7-month  period  in  1967.  The  Na- 
tional Footwear  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation notes  that  this  represents  28.8  per- 
cent of  domestic  production  of  an  esti- 
mated 383,001,000  pairs  from  January 
through  July  this  year— and  in  July 
alone,  total  Imports  of  footwear  ran  44 
percent  ahead  of  the  same  month  in 
1967. 

Now  look  at  imports  of  cotton,  wool, 
and  manmade  fiber  textiles,  which  dur- 
ing the  month  of  July  1968  totaled  229 
million  equivalent  square  yards — an  all- 
time  monthly  high.  Based  on  the  first 
7  months,  textile  and  apparel  imports 
for  1968  are  nmning  at  an  annual  rate 
of  3.2  billion  square  yards — a  14-percent 
increase  over  the  previous  record  set  in 

1966. 

Robert  C.  Jackson,  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Textile  Manu- 
facturers Institute,  observes 


and  there  are  no  really  clear  signs  that  we 
have  turned  the  corner,  that  we  can  soon 
expect  a  return  to  a  favorable  trade  balance 
of  the  dlmeOBlon  we  once  assumed  would 
long  be  the  rule.  . . .  Exports  have  been  rising 
at  a  very  nominal  rate,  (but)  Imports  have 
also  been  rising  at  a  very  phenomenal  rate. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  seems  to 
have  a  grasp  of  the  situation  which  it 
can  be  hoped  will  somehow  come  to  be 
recognized  by  others  in  the  administra- 
tion. 

There  is  much  more  which  we  could 
say  here  today,  but  I  believe  that  the 
points  I  have  raised  serve  to  illustrate 
the  importance  of  our  Government  tak- 
ing a  more  realistic  attitude  toward 
value  of  American  jobs  and  Income  vis- 
a-vis those  of  other  countries.  I  trust 
that  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  wishful 
thinking  when  I  say  that  I  hope  that  the 
President's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Trade  Policy  will  consider  these  facts 
and  acknowledge  that  trade  should  be  a 
two-way  proposition  and  not  something 
that  improves  other  economies  at  the 
expense  of  further  depressing  our  own. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  advisory 
group,  and  all  others  concerned  with  ad- 
ministering our  international  trade 
policies,  could  do  well  to  heed  the  full 
import  of  the  woids  of  the  President 
himself  when  he  said  about  the  trade 
study  these  advisers  will  be  helping  Am- 
bassador Roth  to  make; 

The  policies  undertaken  as  a  result  of  the 
study  win  have  a  significant  Impact  upon 
the  economy  as  well  as  the  International  re- 
lations of  the  United  States. 


Translated  Into  Jobs,  It  would  take  226,500 
American  workers  to  produce  this  volume 
of  textiles  and  apparel.  July  Imports  alone 
were  the  equivalent  of  over  21.000  Jobs. 

Mr.  Jackson  adds  that  "the  rise  in  tex- 
tile imports  thus  far  in  1968  confirms  our 
worst  fears"— and  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues from  the  larger  textUe  States 
are  emphasizing  the  dire  prospects  this 
evident  trend  holds  for  American  textile 
and  apparel  manufacturers  and  their 
employees,  if  Import  controls  are  not 
provided  before  it  is  too  late. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  It  is  appro- 
priate at  this  time  that  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues— and  the  members 
of  the  new  Advisory  Committee  on  Trade 
Policy — to  my  remarks  on  page  26757  of 
the  CoNGRESsiOKAL  RECORD  of  September 
12  1968.  Here  Is  a  further  warning  that. 
In  the  words  of  Leather  and  Shoes 
magazine,  "Growing  Imports  Menace 
U.S.  Global  Trade."  I  ask  that  everyone 
especially  note  therein  that  Secretary  of 
Commerce  C.  R.  Smith  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing at  Los  Angeles  on  August  20: 

The  U.S.  world  trade  position  needs  Im- 
proving  Recent  figures  have  been  dreary. 


PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
presidential  candidates  for  both  parties 
can  have  a  great  impact  on  congressional 
judgments.  Dally  1  have  been  addressing 
this  body  and  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  candidate  for  President  on  the 
Democratic  tickets  failed  to  take  a  posi- 
tion when  asked  by  the  press.  I  re- 
sponded by  pointing  out  to  the  Members 
the  facets  and  factors  that  may  have 
had  bearing  on  their  decisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  emergency 
of  this  proposition,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced it  needs  the  attention  of  all  public 
men,  I  have  asked  both  of  the  candidates 
to  review  this  proposition  and  take  a 
stand  In  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  thrilled  that  Mr. 
Nixon  responded  eloquently,  adequately, 
and  most  certainly  in  the  public  interest 
yesterday  when  the  question  on  the  truck 
Issue  by  saying : 

This  proposal  to  aUow  States  to  increase 
permissible  truck  weight  and  size  on  Inter- 
state Highways  raises  serious  issues.  Includ- 
ing the  convenience  and  safety  of  the  motor- 
ing public.  Questions  remain  about  the  ex- 
tent to  which  greater  truck  sizes  and  weights 
would  Impose  additional  wear  and  tear  on  a 
road  network. 

I  believe  these  matters  are  so  important  to 
so  many  of  our  people  that  I  favor  postpone- 
ment of  action  on  the  bill  now  before  the 
House. 

As  President,  I  would  want  this  enure 
matter  most  carefuUy  reconsidered.  I  would 
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Whenever  people  or  an  Institution  forgets 
Its  early  hard  beginnings,  It  la  beginning  to 
decay. 

I  cannot  help  but  note  paerenthetlcally, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  are  evidences  of 
decay  in  our  society  and  therefore,  we 
need  to  ponder.  The  passage  of  this  bill, 
the  establishment  of  a  Carl  Sandburg 
Memorial  at  his  hdme  will  help  us  to 
understand  our  history  while  we  are  re- 
minded of  a  great  man  who  built  his 
monument  really  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  whom  he  loved. 

All  his  life  this  man  read  about,  pon- 
dered on,  and  wrote  about  the  history 
of  our  country.  Often  he  responded  to 
the  influences  that  came  to  him  when 
he  read  about  great  men  in  verse  and 
prose.  No  man  wrote  more  eloquently, 
dramatically,  and  adequately  than  he.  In 
his  writings  he  not  only  had  a  rhythm 
and  rhyme  of  words  but  of  thoughts. 
And  we  honored  him  for  this  by  reading 
so  much  of  what  he  said  and  among  his 
friends  were  those  who  rewarded  him 
and  honored  him  in  so  many  ways. 

He  loved  to  speak  to  people  and  he  did 
so  all  over  the  United  States  and  never 
missed  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  us, 
especially  when  it  could  be  done  In  the 
atmosphere  of  young  people. 

It  is  estimated  that  he  talked  on  over 
1,000  different  college  campuses,  and 
made  return  visits  for  speeches  often 
when  he  could. 

Early  in  his  life  he  became  interested 
in  the  life,  work,  and  words  of  Lincoln. 
It  Is  my  belief  that  he  researched  deeper, 
wrote  more  and  more  eloquently  about 
this  friend  of  his  and  ours  than  any  other 
man  in  history,  and  thousands  have 
written  on  Lincoln.  He  was  in  constant 
demand  as  a  lecturer  on  many  phases  of 
American  life  and  its  people,  but  most 
often  he  spoke  on  Lincoln. 

On  February  12,  1959,  according  to  his 
own  testimony,  the  highest  honor  of  his 
life  came  to  him.  He  was  invited  and  ac- 
cepted the  opportunity  to  speak  that  day 
to  the  Joint  session  of  the  Congress.  The 
occasion  was  the  150th  anniversary  of 
Lincoln's  birth.  It  was  a  dramatic  setting. 
The  balcony  was  filled  beyond  capacity 
and  there  was  more  demands  for  seats 
in  the  balcony  that  day  than  ever.  The 
Supreme  Court  was  there,  you  recall,  in 
their  robes.  Cabinet  members  were  in 
their  regular  places.  Department  heads 
of  Oovemment  all  were  there,  and  for 
the  first  time  In  history,  according  to 
Raybum,  people  who  were  not  officials 
were  allowed  on  the  floor.  But  only  those 
people  who  it  was  known  had  a  vital 
interest  in  Lincoln.  They  came  from  all 
over  the  United  States  and  on  that  day 
the  diplomatic  corps  was  there.  Then 
after  Predric  March  had  delivered  the 
Gettysburg  Address  so  effectively. 
Speaker  Raybum,  with  deep  feeUng,  and 
he  was  a  good  friend  of  Sandburg,  and 
with  his  kind  of  Texas  eloquence,  intro- 
duced this  great  American.  Carl 
Sandburg. 

As  he  rose  to  speak  every  person  in  the 
Chamber  prepared  to  listen  Intently  to 
every  word  that  would  fall  from  his  lips. 
For  22  minutes  we  and  the  60  million 
people  watching  on  television,  and  many 
millions  more  listening  on  radios,  sat  with 
great  anticipation  to  drink,  to  mentally 


taste  and  digest  his  every  word  of  praise. 
In  this  speech,  in  its  opening  phrase,  he 
demonstrated  the  kind  of  eloquence  that 
only  Sandburg  can  utter  with  great  effect. 
Beglrming  with  the  observation,  "that 
this  reception  here  calls  for  humility  and 
pride."  he  hit  the  right  note  and  he  told 
a  great  truth  when  he  said: 

Not  often  In  the  story  of  mankind  does  a 
man  arrive  on  earth  who  Is  both  steel  and 
velvet,  who  la  as  hard  as  rock  and  soft  as 
drlfUng  fog,  who  holds  in  his  heart  and  mind 
the  paradox  of  terrible  storm  and  peace  un- 
speakable and  perfect.  Here  and  there  across 
centuries  come  reports  of  men  alleged  to  have 
these  contrasts.  And  the  Incomparable  Abra- 
ham Uncoln,  bom  ISO  years  ago  this  day.  Is 
an  approach  If  not  a  perfect  realization  of 
thU  character.  In  the  time  of  the  April  lilacs 
In  the  year  1868,  on  his  death,  the  casket 
with  his  body  was  carried  north  and  west  a 
thousand  miles;  and  the  American  people 
wept  as  never  before;  bells  sobbed,  clUes  wore 
crepe;  people  stood  In  tears  and  with  bats  off 
aa  the  railroad  burial  car  paused  In  the  lead- 
ing cities  of  seven  States,  ending  its  Jour- 
ney at  Springfield,  niinols,  the  hometown. 

Then  he  described  the  situations  that 
prevailed  and  Lincoln's  response  from 
time  to  time.  They  all  were  appropriate. 
They  needed  pondering  on  150  years 
later.  He  reached  a  high  crescendo  when 
he  said: 

Uke  an  ancient  psalmist  (Uncoln)  warned 
Congress:  "Tellow  Cltlaens,  we  cannot  escape 
history.  We  will  be  remembered  In  spite  of 
ourselves.  No  personal  significance  or  In- 
significance can  spare  one  or  another  of  us. 
The  fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass  will 
light  us  down  In  honor  or  dishonor  to  the 
latest  generation." 

Somehow  It  seemed  to  many  of  those 
listening  that  he  was  speaking  for  that 
day  and  that  time,  yea  even  for  today. 

Then  addressing  himself  to  Congress 
he  said: 

The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  Inade- 
quate for  the  stormy  present.  We  must  think 
anew,  we  must  act  anew,  we  must  dlsen- 
thraU  ourselves. 

How  true. 

Then  calling  on  his  old  friend.  Mark 
Van  Doren,  who  observed: 

To  me  Lincoln  seems.  In  some  ways,  the 
most  Interesting  man  who  ever  lived*.  He 
was  gentle  but  his  gentleness  was  combined 
with  a  terrific  toughness,  an  Iron  strength. 

Then  he  began  to  close,  the  most  flt- 
ting.  eloquent  closing  of  any  speech  I 
have  ever  read  or  heard : 

And  how  did  Lincoln  say  he  would  like  to 
be  remembered?  Something  of  it  is  In  this 
preeent  occasion,  the  atmosphere  of  this 
room.  His  beloved  friend.  Representative 
Owen  Liovejoy,  of  nilnola,  had  died  in  May 
of  1864,  and  friends  wrote  to  Lincoln  and  he 
replied  that  the  pressure  of  duties  kept  lilm 
for  Joining  them  In  efforts  for  a  marble  mon- 
ument to  Lovejoy,  the  last  sentence  of  Un- 
coln's  letter  saying:  "Let  him  have  the  mar- 
ble monument  along  with  the  well-assured 
and  more  enduring  one  In  the  hearts  of  tboee 
who  love  liberty,  unselfishly,  for  all  men." 

Today  we  may  say,  perhaps,  that  the  well- 
assured  and  moet  enduring  memorial  to  Lin- 
coln Is  Invisibly  there,  today,  tomorrow,  and 
for  a  long  time  yet  to  come.  It  Is  there  In  the 
hearts  of  lovers  of  liberty,  men  and  women — 
this  country  has  always  had  them  In  crisis — 
men  and  women  who  understand  that 
wherever  there  Is  freedom  there  have  been 
those  who  fought,  tolled,  and  saerlfloed  for 
It.  I  thank  you. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  you  were  there.  Many  of 
the  present  Members  of  Congress  were 
there  and  will  remember  the  response 
when  he  sat  down.  No  President,  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  America,  or  for- 
eigner ever  spoke  more  eloquently  nor 
with  greater  prospect  of  lasting  effect, 
than  did  Carl  Sandburg  on  that  date. 
He  added  immeasurably  to  the  American 
heritage  and  to  the  rich  literature  of 
our  authors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  establishing  of  a  Carl 
Sandburg  memorial  is  appropriate,  will 
serve  history  and  help  those  who  visit 
here  to  catch  something  of  spirit  that 
burned  In  his  heart. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  taken 
this  time  to  discuss  the  continuing  need 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  con- 
gressional reform  and  for  reform  of  our 
completely  outmoded  election  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  are  all  aware 
of  the  effort  that  a  number  of  Members 
have  made  in  the  past  few  weeks.  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
effort  has  been  a  continuing  one  for  some 
2  or  3  years  on  the  part  of  many  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  an  effort 
to  bring  this  House  of  Representatives 
up  to  date,  an  effort  to  make  it  respon- 
sive, critically  respoiislve,  to  the  needs 
and  the  aspirations  of  the  American 
people.  However,  it  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  passed  both  of  these  bills. 
The  Committee  on  House  Administration 
has  not  voted  out  the  Election  Reform 
Act  and  both  It  and  the  Congressional 
Reform  Act  are  pending  now  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  But,  since  they 
have  come  to  this  body  and  have  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  only 
one-half  day  of  hearings  have  been  held 
and  that  only  on  the  congressional  re- 
form bill.  No  future  action  is  expected 
to  be  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  feel  that  it  is  time  for 
this  body  to  exercise  its  responsibility 
to  the  American  people,  to  take  Imme- 
diate action  to  bring  before  the  House 
in  the  form  of  an  open-rule  legislation 
to  reform  the  Congress,  legislation  to 
bring  up  to  date,  and  clean  up  our  com- 
pletely outmoded  election  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  yldd  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.CowABLEl. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  notice  he 
said  that  we  have  the  responsibility  to 
the  American  people  to  upgrade  our  pro- 
cedures. I  would  like  to  explore  that  a 
UtUe.  I  wonder  If  the  gentleman  feels 
that  the  American  people  are  exercised 
about  our  procedures  and  election  laws 
and  our  procedures  here  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  seems  to  me  that  fre- 
quently the  American  people  concern 
themselves  prlmuily  with  the  results  of 
what  we  do  here  and  not  the  manner  In 
which  we  do  it. 

I  wonder  If  the  gentleman  would  like 


to  elaborate  a  little  further  as  to  what  he 
feels  our  responsibility  is  in  this  respect 
and  the  effort  that  has  been  made  in  the 
past  few  days  to  dramatize  the  extent  to 
which  our  practices  are  outmoded  fit  into 
this  responsibility. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  think  some  of  us  re- 
ferred last  week  on  Tuesday  to  these  two 
bills  as  the  only  pieces  of  legislation  that 
I  have  experienced  without  a  constitu- 
ency. There  is  no  ground  swell  of  support 
in  the  American  populous  at  large  be- 
cause there  was  not  an  awareness  of  the 
need  for  those  bills.  But  since  our  action 
of  last  week,  I  would  point  out  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  major  newspapers  and 
periodicals  have  commented  very  favor- 
ably upon  the  efforts  that  this  group  has 
made  in  this  particular  area. 

For  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MacGregorI  has  this  noon  put  into 
the  Record  which  will  be  available  to- 
morrow a  reprint  of  an  editorial  of  sup- 
port from  the  New  York  Times,  a  reprint 
of  a  very  favorable  editorial  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  and  another 
favorable  article  from  the  New  Republic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  growing  aware- 
ness of  this  situation.  However,  the 
primary  thrust  of  this  legislation  is — and 
I  think,  frankly,  must  remain  within  this 
body  on  the  premise  that  we  should 
exercise  the  maximum  degree  of  respon- 
sibility in  representing  that  particular 
constituency. 

Mr.  CLETVELAND.  Mr.  I^)eaker.  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  believe  It  would  be  appropriate  to 
point  out  at  this  point  in  this  discussion 
that,  besides  our  responsibilities  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatves, 
which  we  are  all  proud  to  be,  that  we  also 
have  responsibilities  as  members  of  the 
minority  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  was  very  heartened  to  note  that  the 
Republican  Party  in  Miami  adopted  as 
a  plank  in  its  platform  a  very  loud,  clear, 
clarion  call  for  action  in  this  area.  I  be- 
lieve the  Record  should  repeat  those 
words  in  the  Republican  platform.  They 
are  brief.  They  state  as  follows: 

We  favor  a  new  Election  Reform  Act  that 
will  apply  clear,  reasonable  restraints  to  po- 
litical spending  and  fund-raising,  whether  by 
buslneaa,  labor  or  Individuals,  ensure  timely 
publication  of  the  financial  facts  in  cam- 
paigns, and  provide  a  tax  deduction  for  small 
contributions. 

It  goes  on: 

Congress  Itself  must  be  reorganized  and 
modernized  in  order  to  function  efficiently  as 
a  co-equal  branch  of  government.  Democrats 
In  control  of  Congress  have  opposed  Republi- 
can efforts  for  Congressional  reform  and 
killed  legislation  embodying  the  recommen- 
dations of  a  special  bipartisan  committee.  We 
will  again  press  for  enactment  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  would  jrleld  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CLEJVELAND.  Before  I  yield  I 
would  like  to  applaud — and  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  I  do 
not  have  control  of  the  time — but  I  would 
like  to  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  In  bringing  this 


matter  out  for  debate  on  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

I  believe  it  Is  very  Important  that  we 
stress  the  point  that,  because  we  are  a 
minority,  our  efforts  are  almost  fore- 
doomed to  failure,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  not  try.  That  is  why  I 
applaud  the  efforts  of  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Brock  1,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld], 
and  the  other  members  of  that  group  who 
have  been  desperately  trying  for  some 
action  on  these  two  bills,  to  avail  them-' 
selves  to  the  extent  they  possibly  can  of 
the  remedies,  such  as  they  are,  that  the 
minority  are  given  in  this  body  to  bring 
forth  legislation  for  consideration. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

I  would  like  to  add  further  that,  al- 
though I  believe  we  all  very  deeply  hope 
that  this  effort  remains  bipartisan,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  only  right  to  point  out  for  the 
Record  that  on  occasion  after  occasion 
the  Republican  Party  has  taken  a  specific 
delineated  stand  in  behalf  of  these  bills, 
the  Republican  policy  committee,  the 
Republican  platform,  the  Republican 
conference,  and  the  Republican  leader- 
ship on  several  occasions  have  indicated 
strong,  vital,  and  complete  support  of 
both  congressional  reorganization  and 
clean  elections. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  on  that  point. 
I  certainly  want  to  concur  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  effort  should  be  a  bi- 
partisan one.  However,  at  the  same  time 
I  believe  It  would  be  unrealistic  not  to 
recognize  that  there  appear  to  be  cer- 
tain opponents  who,  insofar  as  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  in  this 
session  are  concerned,  are  certainly  op- 
posed to  doing  that  and  are  taking  steps 
to  prevent  it. 

Right  today,  of  course,  we  had  on  the 
fioor  the  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
should  dispense  with  Calendar  Wednes- 
day. At  that  time  we  went  into  some  de- 
tails as  to  why  it  would  have  been  futile 
to  attempt  to  bring  out  these  bills,  or  at 
least  the  election  reform  bill,  which  Is 
the  only  one  that  could  be  brought  out 
imder  Calendar  Wednesday  imder  that 
procedure. 

I  believe  we  see  these  attitudes  and 
perhaps  there  might  be  an  interesting 
contrast  between  the  attitudes  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cleveland]  has  Just  read  from  the  Re- 
publican platform  in  Miami,  and  a  direct 
quotation  in  the  Washington  News  of 
September  12  of  the  chairman  of  our 
Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Colicer],  which  states 
with  regard  to  his  opposition  to  the 
measures: 

I  dont  Intend  to  yield.  I  have  never  seen 
a  reorganization  bill  worth  anything  or  ac- 
complish anything,  either  In  the  executive 
or  the  legislative  branches. 

Now,  I  must  take  some  issue  with  the 
gentleman  in  that  regard  in  that  cer- 
tainly if  we  do  not  try  to  do  something 
about  reorganizing  the  Congress,  we  are 
not  going  to  reorganize  it. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  something  else  with  respect  to  the 
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Committee  on  Rules:  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  othe  r  day  It  was  said,  at  the 
time  this  group  took  the  floor  and  Il- 
lustrated how  ar  :halc  the  procedures  of 
the  House  are.  I  liat  the  Committee  on 
Rules  was  not  ;olng  to  consider  any 
more  bills.  It  it  rather  Interesting  In 
that  regard.  I  btlleve.  to  note  that  on 
the  10th  of  8ep«mber  the  Committee 
on  Rules  acted  or  House  Resolution  1300, 
and  on  the  12th  o  I  September  there  came 
to  the  floor  un^  ler  the  action  of  the 
Committee  on  I  ules  House  Resolution 
1300,  bringing  up  for  business  on  the 
floor  of  the  Hou  le  the  scenic  rivers  bill 

I  am  not  critic  zing  that.  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  bill.  I  am  glad  the  Committee  on 
Rules  has  brougt  t  it  out.  But  to  say  that 
the  Committee  o  i  Rules  Is  not  going  to 
consider  any  f  urt  ler  measures,  and  then 
go  ahead  and  I  ring  them  out,  illus- 
trates, I  believe,  how  dissembling  per- 
haps it  is  to  say  hat  you  are  not  going 
to  bring  these  bll  s  out  because  of  some 
position-  talcen  tr  the  Committee  on 
Rules  -In-  that  reg  xrd. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  night  point  out  In  that 
regard,  if  I  may  interrupt  the  gentleman 
briefly,  one  of  tha  problems  in  communi- 
cating our  concepi  to  our  constituency 
over  the  dlfllculties  of  reorganizing  the 
Congress  lies  in  ihe  highly  complex  na- 
ture of  the  devlc  !s  that  we  have  to  use. 

For  example,  \e  mentioned  the  Cal- 
endar Wednesda:  procedure.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  exp  [ain  to  anyone,  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  and  certainly  to  some' 
one  who  does  no  serve,  how  this  proce- 
dure works. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems that  we  face 

The  point  is  m  it  in  explaining  a  par- 
ticular part  of  t  le  bill  or  a  particular 
section  that  we  cppose — or  that  we  op- 
pose at  the  pres<  mt  time.  The  point  Is 
we  must  commux  Icate  the  need  to  make 
this  body  more  re  sponsive  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  American  people.  I  think 
that  is  what  we    ire  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  c<  uld  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman  more. 

I  must  say,  too,  I  believe  we  are  begin- 
ning to  get  some  very  real  results,  from 
the  Interesting  cc  irerage  that  we  seem  to 
be  getting  around  the  country. 

In  that  regaril,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  oonseat  at  this  point  to  In- 
troduce in  the  R  ecord  copies  of  the  two 
pieces  of  legislatii  n  about  which  we  have 
been  talking.  H.H .  11233  and  S.  355  since 
they  are  in  very,  very  short  supply,  I 
tiiink  having  th^  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  Willi  be  of  service  to  those 
re  and  study  as  to  ex- 
s  do  contain. 

unanimous  consent 

troduce  in  the  Record 

spaper  articles  that 

ce  the  original  issue 

floor  on  the  12th  of 


who  wish  to  inqi 
actly  what  the  bi 

I  would  also 
at  tills  time  to 
a  number  of  n 
have  come  up  s: 
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September. 

The  SPE. 
objection,  it  is  so  brdered 

There  was  no  o  >Jeotion 

The  matters  ref 


pro  tempore.  Without 
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laws. 


No.  1598] 

FMeral  election 
I  ither    purpoM* 
he  Senate  and  Houae  of 
the    United    States    o/ 


America  in  Conffreu  OMtemhXed,  That  tbla 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Xlectlon  Reform 
Act  of  1M8". 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  CRIMINAL 
CODE 
SBC.  101.  SecUon   591    of   title    18   Of   the 
United  States  Code  la  amended  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"{  591.  Definitions 

"When  used  In  sections  597,  599,  602,  608, 
610.  and  614  of  thU  title — 

"(a)  The  term  'election'  means  (1)  a  gen- 
eral, special,  or  primary  election,  (2)  a  con- 
vention or  caucus  of  a  political  party  held 
to  nominate  a  candidate,  and  (3)  a  primary 
held  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  a  na- 
tional nominating  convention  of  a  poUtical 
party,  or  for  the  expression  of  a  preference 
for  the  nomination  of  persons  for  election  to 
the  office  of  President  and  Vice  President. 

"(b>  The  term  'candidate'  means  an  in- 
dividual who  seeks  nomination  for  election, 
or  election,  to  Federal  ofllce  whether  or  not 
such  Individual  is  elected.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  an  Individual  shall  be  deemed 
to  seek  nomination  for  election,  or  election. 
If  he  ( 1 )  has  taken  the  action  necessary  un- 
der the  law  of  a  State  to  qualify  him  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  Fed- 
eral office  or  (2)  has  received  contributions 
or  made  expenditures,  or  baa  given  liis  con- 
sent for  any  other  person  to  receive  contribu- 
tions or  make  expenditures,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  about  his  nomination  for  election, 
or  election,  to  such  an  ofllce. 

"(c)  The  term  'Federal  office'  means  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive in,  or  Resident  Commissioner  to,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  The  term  'political  committee'  means 
any  committee,  association,  or  organization 
which  accepts  contributions  or  makes  ex- 
penditures during  a  calendar  year  In  an  ag- 
gregate amount  exceeding  $1,000,  other  than 
a  committee  which  primarily  supports  per- 
sons seeking  State  or  local  office,  which  does 
not  substantially  support  Federal  candidates, 
and  which  does  not  operate  In  more  than 
one  State. 

"(e)  The  term  'contribution'  means  a  gift, 
donation,  payment  of  money  or  any  thing 
of  value  or  loan  of  money,  except  to  a  can- 
didate by  a  licensed  lending  Institution,  or 
loan  of  any  thing  of  value,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  Influencing  the  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  of  any  person  to  Fed- 
eral office  or  as  presidential  and  vice-pres- 
idential electors,  or  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
fluencing the  result  of  a  primary  held  for 
the  selection  of  delegates  to  a  national  nomi- 
nating convention  of  a  political  party,  or 
for  the  expression  of  a  preference  for  the 
nomination  of  p>er8ons  for  election  to  the 
office  of  President  and  Vice  President,  and 
includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make 
a  contribution,  and  also  Includes  a  trans- 
fer of  funds  between  political  committees. 

"(f)  The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a 
purchase,  payment,  distribution,  loan,  ad- 
vance, deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or  any 
thing  of  value,  made  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing the  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  of  any  person  to  Federal  office,  or 
as  presidential  and  vlce-presldentlal  elec- 
tors, or  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  the 
result  of  a  primary  held  for  the  selection  of 
delegates  to  a  national  nominating  conven- 
tion of  a  political  party,  or  for  the  expres- 
sion of  a  preference  for  the  nomination  of 
persons  for  election  to  the  office  of  President 
and  Vice  President,  and  Includes  a  contract, 
promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legal- 
ly enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure,  and 
also  includes  a  transfer  of  funds  between 
political  committees. 

"(g)  The  term  'person'  or  the  term  'who- 
ever' means  an  Individual,  partnership,  com- 
mittee, association,  corporation,  or  any 
other  organization  or  group  of  persons." 


Sac.  102.  Section  600  of  Utie  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"i  600.  Promise  of  employment  or  other 
benefit  for  poUtlcal  activity 

"Whoever,  directly  or  Indirectly,  promises' 
any  employment,  position,  compensation, 
contract,  appointment,  or  other  benefit,  pro- 
vided for  or  made  possible  In  whole  or  in 
part  by  any  Act  of  Congress,  or  any  special 
consideration  In  obtaining  any  such  bene- 
fit, to  any  person  as  consideration,  favor,  or 
reward  for  any  political  activity  or  the  sup- 
port of  or  opposition  to  any  candidate  or 
any  political  party  in  any  elecUon,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  91,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

Sec.  103.  SecUon  608  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"{ e08.  Limitations  on  political  contributions 
and  purchases 

"(a)  Whoever,  other  than  a  political  com. 
mlttee  or  a  candidate,  directly  or  indirectly, 
makes  contributions  In  an  aggregate  amount 
In  excess  of  $6,000  during  any  calendar  year, 
or  in  connection  with  any  campaign  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  any 
political  committee  or  candidate  or  to  any 
Individual  seeking  office  as  presldenUal  and 
vice-presidential  elector,  to  two  or  more  poli- 
tical committees  substantially  supporting  the 
same  candidate,  or  to  a  candidate  and  one  or 
more  piolttlcal  committees  substantially  sup- 
porting the  candidate,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)(1)  No  political  committee  or  candi- 
date may  sell  any  goods,  commodities,  adver- 
tising, articles,  or  services  to  any  person  oth- 
er than  a  political  committee  or  candidate. 
No  person  other  than  a  political  committee 
or  candidate  may  purchase  any  goods,  com- 
modities, advertising,  articles,  or  services 
from  a  political  committee  or  candidate. 

"(2)  Whoever  violates  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both. 

"(c)  SubeecUon  (b)  shaU  not  apply  to  a 
sale  or  purchase  (1)  of  any  political  cam- 
paign pin,  button,  badge,  flag,  emblem,  hat. 
banner,  or  similar  campaign  souvenir  or  any 
political  campaign  literature  or  publications 
(but  shall  apply  to  sales  of  advertising  In- 
cluding the  sale  of  space  In  any  publication) , 
for  prices  not  exceeding  $25  each,  (2)  of  tick- 
eta  to  political  events  or  gatherings,  (3)  of 
food  or  drink  for  a  charge  not  substantially 
In  excess  of  the  normal  charge  therefor,  or 
(4)  made  in  the  coiurse  of  the  usual  and 
known  business,  trade,  or  profession  of  any 
person  or  which  is  a  normal  arm's-length 
transaction  between  persons,  or  a  transaction 
between  a  candidate  and  his  spouse.  chUd,  or 
parent. 

"(d)  In  all  cases  of  violations  of  this  sec- 
tion by  a  partnership,  committee,  association, 
corporation,  or  other  organization  or  group 
of  persons,  the  officers,  directors,  or  manag- 
ing heads  thereof  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully participate  In  such  violation  shall  be 
punished  as  herein  provided." 

Sac.  104.  Section  609  of  title  18  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code  is  repealed. 

Sk.  105.  SecUon  611  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"i  911.  OontrlbuUons  by  Government  con- 
tractors 
"Whoever,  Including  a  corporaUon,  (1) 
enters  into  any  contract  with  the  United 
States  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof, 
either  for  the  rendition  of  personal  services 
at  furnishing  any  material,  supplies,  or 
equipment  to  the  United  States  or  any  de- 
partment or  agency  thereof,  or  selling  any 
land  or  building  to  the  United  States  or  any 
department  or  agency  thereof,  if  payment  for 
the  performance  of  such  contract  or  payment 
for  such  material,  supplies,  equipment,  land, 
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or  building  is  to  be  made  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress, 
and  (2)  during  the  period  of  negotiation  for, 
or  performance  under,  such  contract  or 
furnishing  of  material,  supplies,  equipment, 
land,  or  buildings,  directly  or  indirectly 
makes  any  contribution  of  money  or  any 
other  thing  of  value,  or  promises  expressly  or 
impliedly  to  make  any  such  contribution,  to 
any  person,  association,  or  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  the  nomination 
for  election,  or  election,  of  any  person  to  any 
public  office,  or  to  any  political  party,  com- 
mittee, or  candidate  for  any  public  office  for 
any  political  purpose  whatever;  or 

"Whoever  knowingly  solicits  any  such  con- 
tribuUon  from  any  such  person,  for  any  such 
purpose  during  any  such  period — 

"ShaU  be  fined  not  more  than  $0,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  flve  years,  or 
both." 

Sbc.  loe.  (a)  Chapter  29  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"{ 614.  Use  of  contribution  *or  personal 
purposes 

"Whoever,  being  a  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive In,  or  Resident  Commissioner  to.  Con- 
g^ress,  or  an  individual  elected  or  appointed 
as  Senator,  or  elected  as  Representative  or 
Resident  Commissioner,  or  a  candidate  for 
any  such  office,  directly  or  IndlrecUy  receives 
any  contribution  aa  a  resvUt  of  a  fundraising 
event  or  activity  organized  In  his  behalf,  and 
uses  all  or  any  part  of  such  contribution  for 
personal,  living,  or  family  purposes,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $6,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  29 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"614.  Use  of  contribution  for  personal  pur- 
poses." 
Sxc.  107.  So  much  of  the  sectional  analysis 
at  the  beginning  of  chapter  29  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  as  relates  to  sections 
600,  609,  and  611  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol* 
lows: 

"600.  Promise  of  employment  or  other  bene- 
fit for  political  activity. 

"609.  Repealed. 

"611.  Contributions  by  Oovernment  con- 
tractors." 

TTTLB    n — DISCLOSURE    OP    FEDERAL 
CAMPAIGN  FUNDS 

OEriNRIONS 

Sbc.  201.  When  used  in  this  title— 

(a)  The  term  "election"  meaiu  (1)  a  gen- 
eral, special,  or  primary  elecUon,  (2)  a  con- 
vention or  caucus  of  a  political  pvrtj  held 
to  nominate  a  candidate,  and  (3)  a  primary 
held  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  a  na- 
tional nominating  convention  of  a  political 
party,  or  for  the  expression  of  a  preference 
for  the  nomination  of  persons  for  election 
to  the  office  of  President  or  Vice  President. 

(b)  The  term  "candidate"  means  an  in- 
dividual who  seeks  nomination  for  election, 
or  election,  to  Federal  office  whether  or  not 
such  individual  Is  elected.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  an  mdivldual  shall  be 
deemed  to  seek  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  if  he  (1)  has  taken  the  action  nec- 
essary under  the  law  of  a  State  to  qualify 
him  for  nomination  for  election,  or  elec- 
tion, to  Federal  office,  or  (2)  lias  received 
contributions  or  made  expenditures,  or  lias 
given  his  consent  for  any  other  person  to 
receive  contributions  or  make  expenditures, 
with  a  view  to  bringing  about  his  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  election,  to  such  an 
office. 

(c)  The  term  "Federal  office"  means  the 
ofllce  of  President  or  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States:  or  of  Senator  or  Represen- 
tative in.  or  Resident  Commissioner  to,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  The  term  "political  committee"  rattLom 
any  committee,  aaaoelatton,  or  orgaalsatlon 
which  accepts  contributions  or  makes  ez- 
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penditures  during  a  calendar  year  in  an  ag- 
gregate amount  exceeding  $1,000,  other  than 
a  committee  which  primarily  supports  per- 
sons seeUng  State  or  local  office,  which  does 
not  substantially  support  Federal  candi- 
dates, and  which  does  not  operate  In  more 
than  one  State. 

(e)  The  term  "oontclbuUon"  means  a  gift, 
donation,  payment  of  money  or  any  thing 
of  value,  or  loan  of  money,  except  to  a  can- 
didate by  a  licensed  lending  Institution,  or 
loan  of  any  thing  of  value,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  Influencing  the  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  of  any  person  to  Feder- 
al office  or  as  presidential  and  vlce-presl- 
dentlal electors,  or  for  the  purpose  of  m- 
fluenclng  the  result  of  a  primary  held  for 
the  selection  of  delegates  to  a  national  no- 
minating convention  of  a  poUtical  party, 
or  for  the  expression  of  a  preference  for  the 
nomination  of  persons  for  election  to  the 
office  of  President  and  Vice  President,  and 
Includes  a  transfer  ot  funds  between  politi- 
cal conunlttees. 

(f)  The  term  "expenditure"  includes  a 
purchase,  payment,  distribution,  loan,  ad- 
vance, deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or  any  tiling 
of  value,  made  for  the  purpose  of  influenc- 
ing the  nomination  for  election,  or  election, 
of  any  person  to  Federal  office,  or  as  presi- 
dential and  vice-presidential  electors,  and 
Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
whether  or  not  legaUy  enforceable,  to  make 
an  expendittire,  or  for  the  piupose  of  In- 
fluencing the  result  of  a  primary  held  for  the 
selection  of  delegates  to  a  national  nonU- 
nating  convention  of  a  political  party,  or 
for  the  expression  of  a  preference  for  the 
nomination  of  persona  for  election  to  the 
office  of  President  and  Vice  President,  and 
also  Includes  a  transfer  of  funds  between 
poUtical  committees. 

(g)  The  term  "person"  Includes  an  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  committee,  association, 
corporation,  labor  organization,  and  any 
other  organlmtlon   or   group   of   persons. 

(h)  The  term  "State"  includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

PBDBtAI.  KLBCriONS  COMMISSION' 

Sec.  202.  (a)(1)  There  Is  hereby  created 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Federal 
Eaectlons  Commission  (referred  to  hereafter 
in  this  Act  as  "Commission"),  which  shall 
be  composed  of  five  members,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice   and   consent  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  A  person  may  not  be  appointed  to  the 
Oommlsslon — 

(A)  if  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  he 
was  not  a  member  of  a  major  political  party, 
or 

(B)  if  his  appointment  results  In  more 
than  three  persons  from  his  party  being 
members  of  the  Commission. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
"major  political  party"  means  a  national  po- 
Utical party  whose  candidate  for  President 
received  either  the  largest  or  the  next  largest 
popular  vote  in  the  preceding  Presidential 
election. 

(3)  One  of  the  original  members  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years,  one  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  one  for  a  term  of  six 
years,  one  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  and 
one  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  beginning  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  tiUe,  but  their  suc- 
cessors BhaU  be  appointed  for  terms  of  ten 
years  each,  except  that  any  individual  chosen 
to  flU  a  vacancy  shaU  be  appointed  only  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  member  whom  he 
shall  succeed.  The  President  shall  designate 
one  member  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  and  one  member  to  serve  as  Vice 
Chairman.  "The  Vice  Chairman  shall  act  as 
Chairman  In  the  absence  or  dlsabUity  of  the 
Chairman  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in 
that  office. 

(b)  If  there  is  a  vacancy  In  the  Commis- 
sion which  has  existed  for  more  than  90  days, 
the  remaining  members  of  the  Commission 


may  not  exercise  any  of  the  powers  of  the 
Commission  until  such  vacancy  is  filled,  but 
In  such  case  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Commission  may  exercise  any  duties  previ- 
ously vested  In  him  by  the  Commission.  Ex- 
cept as  provided  In  the  preceding  sentence, 
three  members  of  the  Oommlsslon  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

(c)  The  Commission  shaU  have  an  official 
seal  vt^ich  shall  t>e  Judicially  noticed. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  at  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  report  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  President  concerning  the  action  It  baa 
taken;  the  names,  salarlee,  and  duties  of  aU 
individuals  in  Its  employ  and  the  moneys  It 
has  disbursed:  and  shaU  make  such  further 
reports  on  the  matters  virll^ln  Its  jurisdiction 
and  such  recommendations  for  further  legis- 
lation as  may  appear  desliable. 

(e)(1)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall, 
while  serving  on  the  business  of  the  Commis- 
sion, be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  fixed  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  but  not  exceeding  flOO  per  day. 
Including  traveltlme;  and,  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  3109  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall,  In  accordance 
with  chapter  51  of  titie  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  an  Executive  Director  and  such 
other  officers,  agents,  attorneys,  and  em- 
ployees as  It  deems  necessary  to  assist  It  in 
the  performance  of  its  functions. 

(3)  The  Executive  Director  shall  be  the 
chief  administrative  officer  of  the  Commis- 
sion. He  shall  perform  his  duties  imder  tha 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Commission, 
and  the  Commission  may  delegate  any  of  its 
functions,  other  than  the  making  of  regula- 
tions, to  him. 

(f )  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  In  or  near  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  it  may  meet  or  exercise  any  or  aU  of  its 
powers  at  any  other  place. 

(g)  All  officers,  agents,  attorneys,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Commission  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  sections  7324  and  7325  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  notwithstanding 
any  exemption  contained  therein. 

OaCANIZATION   OF  POUTICAI.  COMMITTKES 

Sbc.  203.  (a)  Every  political  committee 
sliall  have  a  chairman  and  a  treasurer.  No 
contribution  and  no  expenditure  shall  be 
accepted  or  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  a 
political  conunittee  at  a  time  when  there  is  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  chairman  or  treasurer 
thereof.  No  expenditure  shall  be  made  for  or 
on  behalf  of  a  political  committee  without 
the  authorization  of  its  chairman  or  treas- 
urer, or  their  designated  agents. 

(b)  Every  person  who  receives  a  contri- 
bution for  a  political  coimnlttee  shaU,  on 
demand  of  the  treasurer,  and  In  any  event 
within  five  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  con- 
tribution, render  to  the  treasurer  a  detailed 
account  thereof,  including  the  amount,  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  making  such 
contribution,  and  the  date  on  which  received. 
.Ml  funds  of  a  political  committee  shall  be 
kept  separate  from  other  funds. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
of  a  poUtical  committee  to  keep  a  detailed 
and  exact  amount  of — 

(1)  aU  contributions  made  to  or  for  such 
committee; 

(2)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
every  person  making  any  contribution,  and 
the  date  and  amount  thereof: 

(3)  all  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  such  conmilttee;   and 

(4)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
every  person  to  whom  any  expenditure  is 
made,  and  the  date  and  amount  thereof. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
to  obtain  and  keep  a  receipted  bill,  stating 
the  particulars,  for  every  expenditure  made 
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by  or  on  behalf  of  a 
•xcMs  of  $100.  The 
all  receipted  bllla  an< 
be  kept  by  thU 
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poUtloal  oommlttM  In 

treasurer  shall  preaerve 

accounta  required  to 

for  periods  of  time 
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publlsied  regulations. 


sect!  >n 


BKOSnUTION  OF  POfJTICAL  coMicrrTKXs; 

NTS 


STA1 

Sic.  a04.  (a)  Each  committee,'  organiza- 
tion, or  association  <  }ther  than  an  exempt 
State  or  local  commit  tee)  which  anticipates 
receiving  contrlbutloi  s  or  making  expendi- 
tures In  an  aggrega  te  amount  exceeding 
fl.OOO  In  any  calendar 
section  referred  to  1 1  "committee")  shall, 
within  ten  days  aft€  r  lU  organisation,  or. 
If  later,  ten  days  aft€  ■  the  date  on  which  It 
has  Information  whl^h  causes  It  to  antlcl- 
make  contributions  or 
amount,  file  with  the 
Conunlssion  a  statement  of  organization. 
Each  such  political  (ommlttee  In  existence 


pate  It  will  receive  or 
expenditures  in  such 


at  the  effective  date 


yt  this  Act  shall  file  a 


statement  of  organlza  tlon  with  the  Commis- 
sion at  such  time  as  i  t  prescribes. 


other  principal  officer 
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of  organization  shall 
address  of  the  com- 
■,  and  relationship  of 


(b)  The  statement 
tnclndi 

(t^  the -name  and 
mittee; 

(2)  the  name,  addr 
any  organization  which   (under  regulations 
of  the  Commission)   (  onstltutes  an  affiliated 
or  connected  organic  ttion; 

(3)  the  area,  scope j  or  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee: 

(4)  the  name,  address,  and  position  of  the 
custodian  of  books  ai  d  accounts; 

(5)  the   name,   adi  [rees,   and   position   of 


including  officers  and 


members  of  the  flnai  ice  commlttae,  if  any; 

(6)  the  name,  offl:e  sought,  and  party 
affiliation  of  (A)  eac  i  candidate  whom  the 
committee  is  support  ng  and  (B)  any  other 
individuals  whom  tb  b  organization  is  sup- 
porting for  nomlnatlc  n  or  election  to  public 
office;  or,  if  the  comn  ittee  is  supporting  the 
entire  ticket  of  any  party,  the  name  of  the 
party; 

(7)  a  statement  whether  the  conunlttee  is 
a  continuing  one; 

(8)  what  disposltlofi  of  resldtial  funds  will 
of  dissolution; 
banks,  safety  deposit 


be  made  In  the  even 

(9)  a  llsUng  of  al 
boxes,  or  other  repoe  tortes  used;  and 

(10)  a  statement  vhether  the  committee 


file  reports  with  SUte 
If  so,  the  names,  ad- 
of  such  State  or  local 


Is  required  by  law  to 
or  local  officers,  and 
dresses,  and  posltloni 
officers. 

(c)  Any  change  Inllnformatlon  previously 
submitted  in  a  stat  sment  of  organization 
shall  be  reported  to  ;he  Commission  within 
a  ten-day  period  fol  owing  the  change. 

(d)  Any  political  :ommlttee  which,  after 
having  Sled  one  or  nore  statements  of  or- 
ganization, disbands  or  determines  it  will  no 
longer  receive  contrib  itlons  or  make  expendi- 
tures exceeding  91,0  O  in  the  aggregate  In 
any  calendar  year  st  ill  so  notify  the  Com- 


mission and  file  with 


the  Commission  a  com- 


plete report  with  reap  )ct  to  its  funds.  Includ- 
ing any  disposition  t  lereof  to  date. 

BKPOKTS  BT   POLmi  lAL  COMMrrmS   AMD 
CANI  DATES 
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individual  is  a  candl- 
perlod,  or  If  a  pollt- 
exlstence  during  a  re- 
such  individual  or  the 
ttee    (as  the  case 
financial  report  under 
!  espect  to  such  report- 
shall  be  filed  on  the 
following  the  close  of 

this  section: 

shall  be  established 
regulation.  A  report- 
at  least  five  days  be- 
late  and  shall  end  at 
the  next  succeeding 


(a)  Each  of  the  following  days  shall  be 
a  reporting  date: 

(A)  TheSlst  day  of  January. 

(B)  The  10th  day  of  March. 

(C)  The  10th  day  of  June. 

(D)  The  10th  day  of  September. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  reporting  dates, 
(1)  In  the  case  of  a  candidate,  or  a  political 
committee  supporting  only  such  candidate, 
the  16th  day  and  the  fifth"  day  preceding  any 
election  In  which  he  is  a  candidate  shall  be 
reporting  dates,  and  (11)  In  the  case  of  a 
political  committee  supporting  more  than 
one  candidate,  or  a  person  required  to  make 
a  report  under  section  206,  the  Commission 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe  reporting  dates 
with  respect  to  any  election  in  which  such 
committee  or  person  supports  a  candidate. 
(3)  A  political  committee  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  in  existence  during  a  reporting  period 
if  it  has  filed  a  statement  of  organization 
under  section  204(a)  before  the  close  of 
such  reporting  period  (and  has  not  filed  a 
final  report  under  section  204(d)  before  the 
beginning  of  such  period) . 

(c)  Bach  report  under  this  section  shall 
disclose : 

(1)  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reporting  period; 

(2)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
each  person  who  has  made  one  or  more  con- 
tributions to  or  for  such  committee  or  can- 
didate (Including  the  purchase  of  tickets  for 
events  such  as  dinners,  luncheons,  rallies, 
and  similar  fundralslng  events),  in  the  ag- 
gregate amount  or  value,  within  the  calendar 
year,  in  excess  of  $100,  together  with  the 
amount  and  date  of  such  contributions; 

(3)  the  total  sum  of  individual  contribu- 
tions made  to  or  for  such  committee  or  can- 
didate during  the  reporting  period  and  not 
reported  under  paragraph  (2) ; 

(4)  the  name  and  address  of  each  political 
committee  from  which  the  reporting  com- 
mittee or  the  candidate  received,  or  to  which 
that  committee  or  candidate  made,  any 
transfer  of  funds,  together  with  the  amounts 
and  dates  of  all  such  transfers; 

(6)  each  loan  to  or  from  any  person,  except 
a  loan  to  a  candidate  by  a  licensed  lending 
institution,  together  with  the  full  names 
and  mailing  addresses  of  the  lender  and 
endorsers.  If  any,  and  the  date  and  amount 
of  such  loan; 

(5)  the  total  amount  of  proceeds  from  (A) 
the  sale  of  tickets  to  each  dinner,  luncheon, 
rally,  and  other  fundralslng  event;  (B)  mass 
collections  made  at  such  events;  and  (C) 
sales  of  items  such  as  political  campaign  pins, 
buttons,  badges,  fiags,  emblems,  hats,  ban- 
ners, literature,  and  similar  materials; 

(7)  each  rebate,  refund,  or  other  receipt 
not  otherwise  listed  under  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (6); 

(8)  the  total  sum  of  aU  receipts  by  or  for 
such  committee  or  candidate  during  the  re- 
porting period; 

(0)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
each  person  to  whom  an  expenditure  or  ex- 
penditures have  been  made  by  such  commit- 
tee or  candidate  within  the  calendar  year  in 
the  aggregate  amount  or  value  in  excess  of 
$100  and  the  amount,  date,  and  purpose  of 
each  such  expenditure; 

( 10)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address 
Of  each  person  to  whom  an  expenditure  for 
personal  services,  salaries,  and  reimbursed 
expenses  in  excess  of  $1(X)  has  been  made, 
and  which  is  not  otherwise  reported,  includ- 
ing the  amount,  date,  and  purpose  of  such 
expendltvire; 

(11)  the  total  sum  of  expenditures  made 
by  such  conunlttee  or  candidate  during  the 
reporting  period;  and 

(12)  the  amount  and  nature  of  debts  and 
obligations  owed  by  or  to  the  committee.  In 
such  form  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe. 

(d)  The  reports  required  to  be  filed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  cumulative  during 
the  calendar  year  to  which  they  relate,  but 
where  there  has  been  no  change  In  an  Item 


reported  in  a  previous  report  only  the 
amount  need  be  carried  forward. 

XKFOBTS  OTKKS  THAN  BT  POLTTICAI.  COMICll'lEXS 
AND  CANOmATES 

Sbc.  200.  Any  person  (other  than  a  political 
committee,  candidate,  or  exempt  State  or 
local  committee)  whose  expenditures  exceed 
9100  in  the  aggregate  during  a  calendar  year 
shall  file  with  the  Commission  on  the  first 
reporting  date  (as  defined  by  section  205 
(b)  (3) )  which  occurs  five  or  more  days  after 
the  first  day  in  such  year  on  which  his  ex- 
penditures exceed  9100  a  statement  contain- 
ing the  information  required  by  section 
205 (c).  If  he  makes  any  additional  expendi- 
ture during  such  calendar  year,  be  shall  file 
such  a  statement  on  the  first  reporting  date 
which  occurs  more  than  five  days  after  such 
expenditure.  Statements  under  this  section 
need  not  be  cxmiulatlve. 

f<OX>f  AL  BCQUIKEMENTS  RESPECTINC  REPORTS 
AND  STATEMENTS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  A  report  or  statement  re- 
quired by  this  title  to  be  filed  by  a  treas- 
urer of  a  political  committee,  a  candidate,  or 
by  any  other  person,  shall  be  verified  by  the 
oath  or  affirmation  of  the  person  filing  such 
report  or  statement,  taking  before  any  offi- 
cer authorized  to  administer  oaths. 

(b)  A  copy  of  a  report  or  statement  shall 
be  preserved  by  the  person  filing  it  for  a 
period  of  time  to  be  designated  by  the  Com- 
mission in  a  published  regulation. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  authority 
to  modify,  suspend,  or  waive  by  published 
regulation  of  general  applicability  such  of 
the  requirements  of  sections  204,  205,  and 
206  as  it  finds  to  be  unnecessarily  burden- 
some to  the  persons  required  to  report  there- 
under or  not  to  be  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  piirposes  of  this  title. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall,  by  published 
regulations  of  general  applicability,  prescribe 
the  manner  in  which  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures in  the  nature  of  debts  and  other 
contracts,  agreemenu,  and  promises  to  make 
contributions  or  expenditures  shall  be  re- 
ported. Such  regulations  shall  provide  that 
they  be  reported  in  separate  schedules.  In 
determining  aggregate  amounts  of  contri- 
butions and  expenditures,  amounts  reported 
as  provided  In  such  regulations  shall  not  be 
considered  until  actual  payment  is  made. 

REPORTS  ON  CONVENTION  FINANCING 

Sec.  208.  Each  committee  or  other  organi- 
zation which — 

(1)  represents  a  State,  or  a  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  any  group  of  persons  in 
such  State,  in  dealing  with  officials  of  a  na- 
tional political  party  (or  with  an  organiza- 
tion described  in  paragraph  (2) )  with  re- 
spect to  matters  involving  a  national  con- 
vention held  in  such  State  or  political  sub- 
division to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  President  or  ^^ce  President,  or 

(2)  represents  a  national  political  party 
in  making  arrangements  for  a  national  con- 
vention of  such  party  held  to  nominate  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  President  or  Vice 
President, 

shall,  within  sixty  days  following  the  end 
of  the  convention  (but  not  later  than  twenty 
days  prior  to  the  date  on  which  presidential 
and  vlce-preeldential  electors  are  choaen), 
file  with  the  Commission  a  full  and  complete 
financial  statement,  in  suc^  form  and  detail 
as  It  may  prescribe,  the  sources  from  which 
it  derived  its  funds  and  the  purx>oees  for 
which  Mich  funds  were  expended. 

DirrlBS    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sk:.  -209.  (a)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission — 

(1)  to  develop  prescribed  forms  for  the 
nr)fcHng  of  leports  and  statements  required 
by  this  Utle  and  title  m  of  this  Act; 

(2)  to  prepare  and  publish  a  manual 
setting  forth  recommended  \inlf orm  methods 
of  bookkeeping  and  reporting  for  use  by  per- 
sons required   to  make  reports  and  state- 
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ments  required  by  this  title  and  title  III  of 
this  Act; 

(3)  to  develop  a  filing,  coding,  and  cross- 
indexing  system  consonant  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act; 

(4)  to  make  the  reports  and  statements 
filed  with  It  available  for  public  inspection 
and  copying  during  regular  office  hours,  com- 
mencing as  soon  as  practicable  but  not  later 
than  the  end  of  the  second  day  following 
the  day  during  which  it  was  received,  and 
to  permit  copying  of  any  such  report  or 
statement  by  hand  or  by  duplicating 
machine,  as  requested  by  any  person,  at  the 
expense  of  such  person; 

(5)  to  preserve  such  reports  and  state- 
ments for  a  period  of  at  least  10  years  from 
date  of  receipt,  except  that  reports  and  fit.ite- 
ments  relating  solely  to  candidates  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  preserved 
for  at  least  five  years  from  the  date  of 
receipt; 

(6)  to  compile  and  maintain  a  current  list 
of  all  statements  or  parts  of  statements  per- 
taining to  each  candidate; 

(7)  to  prepare  and  publish  an  annual  re- 
port including  compilations  of  (A)  total  re- 
ported receipts  and  expenditures  for  all 
candidates,  political  conunittees,  and  other 
persons  during  the  year;  (B)  total  amounts 
expended  according  to  such  categories  as  the 
Commission  shall  determine  and  broken 
down  into  candidate,  party,  and  nonparty 
expenditures  on  the  National,  State,  and 
local  levels;  (C)  total  amounts  expended  for 
Influencing  nominations  and  elections  stated 
separately:  (D)  total  amounts  contributed 
according  to  such  categories  of  amounts  as 
the  Commission  shall  determine  and  broken 
down  into  contributions  on  the  National, 
State,  and  local  levels  for  candidates  and 
political  committees;  and  (E)  aggregate 
amounts  contributed  by  any  contributor 
shown  to  have  contributed  a  sum  in  excess 
of  9100; 

(8)  to  prepare  and  publish  from  time  to 
time  special  reports  comparing  the  various 
totals  and  categories  of  contributions  and 
expenditures  made  in  preceding  years; 

(9)  to  prepare  and  publish  such  other 
reports  as  it  may  deem  appropriate; 

(10)  to  assure  wide  dissemination  of  sum- 
maries and  reports; 

(11)  to  make,  from  time  to  time,  audits 
and  field  investigations  with  respect  to  re- 
ports and  statements  filed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  thU  title  and  title  in  of  this  Act, 
and  with  respect  to  alleged  failures  to  file 
any  report  or  statement  required  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  or  title  III  of  this 
Act; 

(12)  to  report  apparent  violations  of  law 
to  the  appropriate  law  enforcement  author- 
ities: 

(13)  to  prescribe  suitable  procedural  reg- 
ulations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  and  title  IH  of  this  Act;  and 

(14)  for  the  purpose  of  any  audit  or  in- 
vestigation provided  for  in  paragraph  (11) 
of  subsection  (a)  or  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  provisions  of  sections  9  and  10 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  49,  50)  are  hereby  made  applicable  to 
the  jurisdiction,  powers,  and  du^es  of  the 
Commission,  or  any  officer  designated  by  it, 
except  that  the  attendance  of  a  witness  may 
not  be  required  outside  of  the  State  where 
he  is  found,  resides,  or  transacts  business, 
and  the  production  of  evidence  may  not  be 
required  outside  the  State  where  such  evi- 
dence Is  kept. 

(b)  Any  candidate  who  believes  a  violation 
of  this  title  or  title  m  has  occurred  may  file 
a  complaint  with  the  Commission.  If  the 
Commission  determines  there  is  substantial 
reason  to  believe  such  a  violation  has  oc- 
curred, it  shall  expeditiously  make  an  in- 
vestigation which  shall  Include  an  investiga- 
tion of  reports  and  statements  filed  by  the 
complalnAnt,  as  well  as  of  the  matter  com- 
plained of.  If,  on  the  basis  of  such  investiga- 
tion and  after  affording  due  notice  and  op- 


porttinlty  for  a  hearing  on  the  record,  it 
determines  such  a  violation  has  occurred,  the 
Commission  shall  issue  an  order  directing  the 
violator  to  take  such  action  as  the  Com- 
mission determines  may  be  necessary  in  the 
public  Interest  to  correct  the  injury  occa- 
sioned by  the  violation.  Such  action  may  in- 
clude requiring  the  violator  to  make  public 
the  fact  that  a  violation  has  occurred,  and 
the  nature  thereof,  and  may  also  include  re- 
quiring the  violator  to  make  public  complete 
statements,  in  corrected  form,  containing  In- 
formation required  by  this  title  or  title  III. 
The  Commission  may  also  take  action  to 
correct  such  an  injury  by  making  public  the 
fact  that  a  violation  has  occurred,  and  the 
nature  thereof,  and  may  also  make  public 
complete  statements  (prepared  by  the  Com- 
mission Itself  and  its  officers  and  employees) 
containing  the  information  required  by  this 
title  or  title  III.  Any  party  in  interest  who 
is  aggrieved  by  a  determination  of  the  Com- 
mission under  this  subsection  may,  within 
sixty  days  after  such  order  is  Issued,  file 
With  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for 
the  circuit  in  which  he  resides  or  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  circuit  a  petition  for  review 
of  the  action  of  the  Commission  In  issuing 
the  order.  A  copy  of  the  i>etition  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  cleik  of  the 
court  to  the  Commission.  The  Commission 
thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  it  based  Its  ac- 
tion, as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code.  The  findings  of  fact  by 
the  Commission,  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence,  shall  l>e  conclusive;  but  the  court, 
for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case 
to  the  Commission  to  take  further  evidence, 
and  the  Commission  may  thereupon  make 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may 
modify  its  previous  action,  and  shall  certify 
to  the  court  the  record  of  the  further  pro- 
ceedings. Such  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported 
by  substantial  evidence.  The  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mission or  to  set  it  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part. 
The  Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  Any  action  brought  under  this  section 
shall  be  advanced  on  the  docket  of  the  court 
in  which  filed,  and  put  ahead  of  all  other 
actions  (other  than  other  actions  brought 
under  this  section) . 

(c)  Section  5(1)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (16  U.S.C.  451(1) )  shall  apply  to 
violations  of  orders  of  the  Commission  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  applies  to  violations  of 
orders  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

(d)  In  the  p^formance  of  its  duties  under 
this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  coordinate 
its  activities  with  the  activities  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  under  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966. 

STATEMENTS    FILED    WITH    CLERKS    OF    UNITED 
STATES   COURTS 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Each  person  who  is  required 
by  this  title  to  file  a  report  or  statement 
with  the  Commission,  shall  file  a  copy  of 
such  report  or  statement  with  the  clerk  of  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  Judicial 
district  in  which  is  located  the  principal 
office  of  the  political  conunlttee  or,  In  the 
case  of  a  statement  filed  by  a  candidate  or 
other  person.  In  which  is  located  such  per- 
son's residence;  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  political  committees  supporting 
candidates  in  more  than  one  State.  The  Com- 
mission may  require  the  filing  of  copies  of 
reports  and  statements  required  by  this  title 
with  the  clerks  of  United  States  district 
courts  other  than  courts  where  copies  are 
filed  under  the  preceding  sentence  where  It 
determines  the  public  Interest  will  be  served 
thereby. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerks  under 
subsection  (a) — 


(1)  to  receive  and  maintain  In  an  orderly 
manner  all  reports  and  statements  required 
by  this  title  to  be  filed  with  such  clerks; 

(2)  to  preserve  such  rep>orts  and  state- 
ments for  a  period  of  at  least  ten  years  from 
date  of  receipt,  except  that  repwrts  and 
statements  relating  solely  to  candidates  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  pre- 
served for  at  least  live  years  from  the  date 
of  receipt; 

(3)  to  make  the  reports  and  statements 
filed  with  it  available  lor  public  inspection 
and  copying  during  regular  office  hours, 
commencing  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
filing  but  not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
second  day  following  the  day  during  which 
it  was  received,  and  to  permit  copying  of 
any  such  report  or  statement  by  hand  or  by 
duplicating  machine,  as  requested  by  any 
person,  at  the  expense  of  such  person;  and 

(4)  to  compile  and  maintain  a  current  list 
of  all  statements,  or  parts  of  statements,  per- 
taining to  each  candidate. 

PROHIBmON    ON    CONTRIBUTIONS    IN     NAME    OF 
ANOTHER 

Sec.  211.  No  jjerson  shall  make  a  contribu- 
tion in  the  name  of  another  person,  and  no 
person  shall  knowingly  accept  a  contribu- 
tion made  by  one  person  in  the  name  of  an- 
other person. 

PENALTY    FOR    VIOLATIONS 

Sec.  212.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  l>e  fined  not 
more  than  91.000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

REPEALING    CLAUSE 

Sec.  213.  The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  1925.  and  all  other  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts 
inconsistent  herewith  are  repealed. 

CITATION 

Sec.  214.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Campaign  Pxinds  Disclosure  Act". 

TITLE    ni — DISCLOSURE   OP   GIFTS   AND 
HONORARIUMS 

definitions 

Sec.  301.  When  vised  in  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  "honorarium"  means  all  fees 
m  excess  of  9100  paid  from  any  source  other 
than  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  lectures,  speeches,  articles,  and  similar 
services. 

(b)  The  term  "Representative"  means 
each  Representative  in,  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner to,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission. 

(d)  The  terms  "election"  and  "candidate" 
have  the  meaning  given  them  by  sections 
201(a)    and  201(b),  respectively. 

(e)  The  term  "gift"  means  a  voluntary 
transfer  of  property  without  consideration 
but  does  not  include  a  contribution  (as  de- 
fined in  section  201  (e) ) . 

statement  of  gifts  and   HONORARIUMS  TO  BE 
FILED 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Each  candidate  for  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  reelection,  to  the  Senate 
or  House  of  Representatives  shall  file  with 
the  Commission  between  the  tenth  and  fif- 
teenth day  next  preceding  the  date  on  which 
an  election  is  held  In  which  he  Is  a  candi- 
date, a  statement  dlscloeiiLg  (1)  gifts  as  re- 
quired by  subsection  (c),  and  (2)  hono- 
rariums received  by  him  as  required  by 
subsection  (d),  lor  the  reporting  period  ap- 
plicable under  this  title  to  candidates. 

(b)  Each  Senator  and  Representative  shall 
file  with  the  Commission  by  the  31st  day  of 
January  a  statement  discloeing  (1)  gifts  as 
required  by  subsection  (c),  and  (2)  hono- 
rariums received  by  him  as  required  by  sub- 
section (d),  for  th«  reporting  period  appU-  • 
cable  to  Senators  and  P^presentatlves. 

(c)  Each  statement  disclosing  gifts  re- 
quired by  this  section  fnxn  a  candidate  or 
Senator   or   Representative  shall   disclose— 

(1)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
eacb  donor  from  whom  be,  or  his  wife  or 
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minor  chUdren  wceJv  id.  or  from  whom  th«r« 
WM  received  on  hU  )r  their  behalf,  one  or 
more  glfto  of  money  i  an  aggregate  amount 
in  ewseM  of  HOO  wltt  In  the  reporting  period, 
together  with  the  an  ount  and  date  of  tuch 
gift*; 

(2)  the  fuU  name  and  mailing  addreee  of 
each  donor  from  wl  lom  he.  or  hie  wife  or 
minor  children  recei  ed.  or  from  whom  there 
waa  received  on  hU  or  their  behalf,  one  or 
more  glf  U  other  tha;  i  money  of  an  aggregate 
value  eatlmated  by  the  donee  In  exceas  Of 
•100  within  the  re]  ortlng  period,  together 
With  the  date  and  id  mtlty  of  such  gtfta;  and 

(8)  the  total  aum  <  f  gifts  of  money  received 
by  him,  hla  wife,  or  minor  children,  on  his 
or  their  bebaU.  dur)  ng  the  reporting  period 
and  not  rtated  und«r  paragraph  (1). 
OlfU  (other  than  g  fU  which  are  given,  or 
used  in  connection  iflth  an  electton  to  Fed- 
eral offlce,  a*  denned  in  section  201(c) )  from 
a  spouse.  cbUd.  pare;  it,  grandparent,  brother, 
or  sister  need  not  »  dlMSloeed  under  thla 
Boctlon. 

(d)  Each  statemeu  t  dlscloelng  honorariums 
requlre<k  by  this  see  Ion  from  a  candidate  or 
Senator  -er-  Repreeen  »tlve  shall  dlecloee— 

(1)  the  full  nam(  and  mailing  addreaa  of 
each  person  from  w  lom  he  or  anyone  on  hla 
behalf  received  any  honorarium  within  the 
reporting  period;  th(  amoimt  or  if  not  money, 
the  IdenUty  and  val  le  thereof;  and  the  name 
and  addreaa  of  eacl  i  person  for  whom  such 
service  waa  perform*  d; 

(2)  a  description  )f  the  service  performed; 

(3)  the  aggregat«  amount  of  honorarluma 
received  by  him. 

(e)  In  the  case  oi  a  candidate,  a  reporting 
period  begins  when  he  becomes  a  candidate 
and  ends  on  the  nf  eenth  day  preceding  any 
electton  in  which  ] «  U  a  candidate,  except 
that  It  shall  not  ii  elude  any  time  Included 
within  a  prior  repirtng  period  and.  except 
that  he  may.  If  he  chooaee.  Include  the  re- 
mainder of  the  cal  indar  year  during  which 
he  became  a  can  Udate  In  the  reporting 
period.  In  the  caw  of  a  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative, a  reporting  period  shall  be  the 
calendar  year  pre:edlng  the  year  during 
which  the  statemei  t  waa  filed,  or  the  portion 
thereof  during  wh  ch  he  waa  a  Senator  or 
Representative,  exc  spt  that,  In  the  case  of  a 
Senator  or  Repres  mtatlve  who  waa  also  a 
candidate  during  p  irt  of  such  preceding  year, 
bis  reporting  perl  id  shall  not  begin  until 
after  the  end  of  lis  reporting  period  as  a 
candidate. 

STATUCXNTS;     nDUTICATIOM;    nUMO 

Skc.  303.  (a)  81  stementa  required  under 
this  title  to  be  fll«  1  with  the  Commission — 

(1)  shall  be  vei  ifled  by  the  oath  or  af- 
firmation of  the  >erson  filing  such  state- 
ment, taken  befon  any  officer  authorized  to 
administer  oaths; 

(2)  shall  be  d*  med  properly  filed  when 
deposited  In  an  est  .bllabed  poet  offlce  wlthln- 
In  the  prescribed  1 1me,  duly  stamped,  regis- 
tered, and  dlrectcl  to  the  Commission  at 
Washington.  Dlstrl  it  of  Columbia;  but  In  the 
event  It  Is  not  reo  lived,  a  duplicate  of  auch 
statement  shall  be  promptly  filed. 

(b)  A  copy  of  ei  £h  statement  required  to 


be  filed  with  the 
shall  be  filed  wltl 


Commission  by  this  title 
In  the  case  of  a  Sena- 


tor or  Representa  ;lve-at-large.  or  a  candi- 
date for  such  offlc ».  the  clerk  of  the  United 
States  district  cou  rt  for  the  Judicial  district 
In  which  the  cap!  al  of  the  State  ts  located, 
and.  In  the  case  ( f  a  Representative  (other 
than  a  Represent  itlve  elected  at  large)  or 
a  candidate  for  t  aat  offlce,  with  the  clerk 
of  the  United  States  district  court  for  each 
Judicial  district  which  comprises  all  or  part 
of  his  congressloDBl  district. 

pknaltV  *or  violation 

violates  any  of  the  pro- 
shall  be  fined  not  more 
li  iprlsoned  not  more  than 


crranoN 
SBC.  306.  This  tttle  may  be  cited  as  the 
"DlBClocure  ot  Olfts  and  Honorariums  Act". 

■nXIiB  IV 

8TATB   LAWS    NOT    AFrtClXU 

Sac.  401  (a)  Nothing  In  title  n  or  title 
m  o<  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  InvaUdate 
or  make  inappUcable  any  proylalon  of  any 
state  law,  except  where  compliance  with 
such  provlalon  of  law  wotild  result  In  a  viola- 
tion of  a  provlalon  of  such  title. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  encourage,  and 
cooperate  with,  the  election  offldala  in  the 
several  States  to  develop  procedtirea  which 
will  eliminate  the  necessity  of  mulUple  filings 
by  permitting  the  Ollng  of  copies  of  Federal 
reporU  to  satisfy  the  SUte  requirements. 

PABTUL  iNVAunmr 
Sac.  403.  If  any  provision  of  title  II  or  title 
m  of  this  Act.  or  the  application  thereof,  to 
any  person  or  circumstance  Is  held  invalid, 
the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  such  title 
and  the  application  of  such  provlalon  to 
other  persons  and  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

AUTHOaiZATION   0»   APPaOPaUTIONS 

Sk.  403.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  Act. 

arrac liva  datb 

Sac.  404.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  IMS.  ^   ,, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asaemhled.  That  thla 
Act.  divided  into  titles,  parte,  and  aectlona 
according  to  the  following  table  of  contents, 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Leglalattve  Reorganl- 
xatton  Act  of  1967". 
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TITLE  I — ^THE   COMMTTTEE  SYSTEM 
BULEMAXINC   POWXB   OF    SENATE   AND   BOUSE 

Sec.  101.  The  following  sections  of  this  title 
are  enacted  by  the  Congress — 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tives,  respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each  HoDce, 
respectively,  or  of  that  House  to  which  they 
specifically  apply;  and  such  rules  shall  super- 
sede other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  Inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (BO  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  In 
such  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

Pabt  1 — Provisions  Applicable  to  Both 
Housxa 

COMMITTEE   PROCEDURE 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  133(a)  of  the  LegUla- 
tlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.O. 
190a)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentences:  "If  the 
chairman  of  any  such  committee,  after  three 
days'  consideration,  refuses  or  falls,  upon  the 
request  of  at  least  three  members  of  the 
committee,  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  within  seven  calendar  days  from 
the  date  of  said  request,  then  upon  the  filing 
with  the  clerk  of  the  committee  of  the  writ- 
ten and  signed  request  of  a  majority  of  the 
committee  for  a  called  special  meeting  of  the 
committee,  the  committee  shall  meet  on  the 
day  and  hour  specified  In  said  written  re- 
quest. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the 
committee  to  notify  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  usual  way  of  such  called  spe- 
cial meeting.  If  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee Is  not  present  at  any  committee  meeting, 
the  senior  member  of  the  majority  party  who 
Is  present  shall  preside  at  that  meeting.", 
(b)  SecUon  133(b)  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Meetings  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness of  each  such  committee,  other  than  the 
conduct  of  hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except  during  executive  sessions  for 
marking  up  bills  or  for  voting  or  when  the 
committee  by  a  majority  vote  orders  an  ex- 
ecutive session.  Each  such  committee  shall 
keep  a  complete  record  of  all  committee 
action.  Such  record  shall  Include  a  record 
of  the  votes  on  any  question  on  which  a 
record  vote  is  demanded.  The  results  of  roll- 
call  votes  taken  In  any  meeting  of  any  such 
committee  upon  any  measure,  or  any  amend- 
ment thereto,  shall  be  announced  in  the 
committee  report  on  that  measure  unless 
previously  announced  by  the  committee,  and 
such  announcement  shall  Include  a  tabula- 
tion of  the  votes  cast  in  favor  of  and  the 
votes  cast  in  opposition  to  each  such  measure 
and  amendment  by  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee who  was  present  at  that  meeting.". 

(c)  Section  133(c)  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentences:  "In  any  event,  the  report  or 
any  such  committee  upon  a  measure  which 
has  been  approved  by  Uie  committee  shall  be 
filed  within  seven  calendar  days  (exclusive 
of  days  on  which   the   Senate  or  House  of 


Rapreeentatlves.  as  the  case  may  be.  Is  not  In 
session)  after  the  day  on  which  there  has 
been  filed  with  the  cleric  of  the  committee 
a  written  and  signed  request  of  a  majority  of 
the  committee  for  the  reporting  of  that 
measure.  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  request, 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall  transmit  im- 
mediately to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
notice  of  the  filing  thereof.". 

(d)  Section  133(d)  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentences:  "The  vote  of  the  committee 
to  report  a  measure  or  matter  shall  require 
the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
Of  the  committee  who  are  present.  No  vote 
of  any  member  of  any  such  committee  to  re- 
port a  measure  or  matter  may  be  cast  by 
proxy  if  rules  adopted  by  such  committee  for- 
bid the  casting  of  votes  for  that  purpose  by 
proxy,  however,  proxies  shall  not  be  voted  for 
such  purpose  except  when  the  absent  com- 
mittee member  has   been   informed   of  the 
matter  on  which  he  Is  being  recorded  and  has 
affirmatively  requested  that  he  be  so  recorded. 
Action  by  any  such  committee  in  reporting 
any  measure  or  matter  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection  shall  con- 
stitute the  ratification  by  the  committee  of 
all  action  theretofore  taken  by  the  committee 
with  respect  to  that  measure  or  matter,  in- 
cluding votes  taken  upon  the  measure  or 
matter  or  any  amendment  thereto,  and,  no 
point  of  order  shaU  Uo  with  respect  to  that 
measure  or  matter  on  the  ground  that  ^uch 
previous  action  with  respect  thereto  by  such 
committee  was  not  taken  In  compliance  with 
such  requirements.  Whenever  any  such  com- 
mittee by  rollcall  vote  reports  any  measure 
or  matter,  the  report  of  the  committee  upon 
such  measure  or  matter  shall  Include  a  tabu- 
lation of  the  votes  cast  In  favor  of  and  the 
votes  cast  In  opposition  to  such  measure  or 
matter  by  each  member  of  the  committee. 
Nothing  contained  In  this  subsection  shall 
abrogate   the   power    of   any    committee    of 
either  House  to  adopt  rules  (1)  providing  for 
proxy  voting  on  all  matters  other  than  the 
reporting  of  a  measure  or  matter,  or  (2)  pro- 
viding In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  that 
House  for  a  lesser  number  as  a  quorum  for 
any  action  other  than  the  reporting  of  a 
measure  or  matter.". 

(e)  Section  133  of  that  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (e)  and  (f),  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  If.  at  the  time  of  approval  of  a 
measure  by  any  such  committee,  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  gives  notice  of  Inten- 
tion to  file  supplemenUl  or  minority  views, 
each  such  member  shall  be  entitled  to  no 
less  than  one  day  in  which  to  file  Euch  views 
with  the  clerk  of  the  committee  In  writing. 
All  such  views  so  filed  by  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  shall  be  Included  vrtth- 
m  and  shall  be  a  part  of  the  report  filed  by 
the  committee  with  respect  to  that  measure. 
The  report  of  such  committee  upon  such 
measure  shall  be  printed  in  a  single  volume 
which  shall  Include  all  supplemental  or  mi- 
nority views  which  have  been  submitted  at 
the  time  of  the  fiUng  of  the  committee  re- 
port, and  shall  bear  upon  Its  cover  a  recital 
that  supplemental  or  minority  views  are  In- 
cluded as  a  part  of  the  report. 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  subsection  shall 
preclude — 

"(A)  The  Immediate  filing  and  printing 
of  a  committee  report  unless  a  timely  re- 
quest for  the  opportunity  to  file  supplemen- 
tal or  minority  views  has  been  made  as  pro- 
vided by  this  subsection:  or 

"(B)  The  filing  by  any  standing  commit- 
tee of  any  supplemental  report  upon  any 
measure  which  may  be  required  for  the  cor- 
rection of  any  technical  error  in  a  previous 
report  made  by  such  committee  upon  such 
measvire. 

"(f)  The  report  of  any  such  committee  of 
either  House  of  the  Congress  upon  any 
measure  shall  be  filed  in  that  House  at  least 
three  calendar  days  (exclusive  of  Saturdays. 
Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  before  any  vote 


Is  taken  upon  that  measure  In  that  House. 
If  there  have  been  hearings  held  upon  any 
such  measure  so  reported  in  either  such 
House,  the  committee  shall  make  every  rea- 
sonable effort  to  have  such  hearings  printed 
and  available  for  distribution  to  Members 
of  that  House  prior  to  consideration  of  the 
measure.  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
measure  for  the  declaration  of  war  or  the 
declaration  of  a  national  emergency  by  the 
Congress.  In  any  event,  this  section  may  be 
waived  by  joint  agreement  of  the  majority 
leader  and  minority  leader  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Spealier  and  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  upon  finding  that 
m  their  opinion  such  waiver  is  required  be- 
cause of  the  imminence  of  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment, the  expiration  of  the  Act  sought  to  l>e 
amended  or  to  meet  the  Immediate  financial 
needs  of  the  Government. 

"(g)  Each  such  committee  which,  in  any 
year  beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1968, 
requires  authorization  for  the  expenditure  of 
funds  in  excess  of  the  amount  specified  by 
section  134(a)  of  this  Act  shall  offer  one  an- 
nual authorization  resolution  to  procure  such 
authorization.  Each  such  annual  authoriza- 
tion resolution  shall  Include  a  specification 
of  the  amount  of  all  such  funds  sought  by 
such  committee  for  expenditure  by  all  sub- 
committees thereof  during  that  year  and  the 
amount  so  sought  for  each  such  subcommit- 
tee. The  annual  authorization  resolution  of 
any  such  committee  of  either  House  of  the 
Congress  for  each  year  beginning  on  or  after 
January   1.  1968.  shall  be  offered  not  later 
than  January  31  of  that  year,  except  that, 
whenever   the   designation   of    members   of 
standing   committees  of   that  House   occurs 
during  the  first  session  of  any  Congress  at  a 
date  later  than  January  20  such  resolution 
may  be  offered  by  any  standing  committee 
of  that  House  at  any  time  within  thirty  days 
after  the  date  on  which  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  such  committee  have  been  desig- 
nated during  that  session.  After  the  date  on 
which   an   annual    authorization    resolution 
has  been  offered  by  any  such  committee  In 
any  year,  or  the  last  date  en  which  such  com- 
mittee pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence 
may  offer  such  a  resolution,  whichever  date 
occurs  earlier,  such  committee  in  any  year 
may  procure  authorization  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  in  excess  of  the  amount  .spec- 
ified by  section  134(a)   of  this  Act  onlv  by 
offering  a  supplemental  authorization  reso- 
lution. Each  such  supplemental   authoriza- 
tion resolution  shall  specify  with  particularly 
the  purpose  for  which  such  authorization  is 
sought,  and  shall  contain  an  explicit  state- 
ment of  the  reason  why  authorization  for 
the  expenditures  described  therein  could  not 
have  been  sought  at  the  time  of,  or  within 
the  period  provided  for,  the  submission  by 
such  committee  of  an  annual  authorization 
resolution  for  that  year.  The  minority  shall 
receive   fair   consideration   In   the   appoint- 
ment of  staff  personnel  pursuant  to  such  res- 
olution." 

"(h)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion do  not  apply  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.". 

COMMTTTEE     HKARlNO     PROCEDURE 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Part  3  of  title  I  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  is  amended 
by  Inserting  therein,  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 133  thereof,  the  following  new  section: 

"COMMITTEE     HEARING     PROCEDUBB 

"Sec.  133A.  (a)  Each  standing  cooimlttee 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (except  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions) shall  make  public  announcement  of 
the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any 
hearing  to  be  conducted  by  the  committee 
upon  any  measure  or  matter  at  least  one  week 
before  the  commencement  of  that  hearing 
unless  the  committee  determines  that  there 
is  good  cause  to  begin  such  hearing  at  an 
earlier  date. 
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"(b)  Bach  heftrln  [  conducted  by  a«cb  micb 
oominlttee  shall  b«  >pen  to  the  public  except 
when  the  commltte  t  determines  that  the  tes- 
timony to  be  taken  it  that  hearing  may  relate 
to  a  matter  of  natl<  nal  security,  may  tend  to 
reflect  adversely  oo  the  character  or  reputa- 
tion of  the  wltnesi  or  any  other  Individual, 
or  may  divulge  ma  iters  deemed  confidential 
under  other  provlsl  >na  of  law  or  Oovemment 
regulation.  Whene'  er  any  such  bearing  is 
open  to  the  publi  c,  that  hearing  may  be 
broadcast  by  radio  >r  television,  or  both,  un- 
der such  rules  that  ;he  committee  may  adopt. 

"(c)  Each  such  committee  shall  require 
each  witness  who  is  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee in  any  hear  ng  to  file  with  the  clerk 
of  the  committee,  i  least  one  day  before  the 
date  of  the  apt>ea  ance  of  that  witness,  a 
written  statement  c  f  his  proposed  testimony 
unless  the  committee  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  determine  that  there  Is 
good  cause  for  the  failure  of  the  witness  to 
file  such  a  statemec  t  In  compliance  with  this 
subsection.  If  so  rec  uested  by  any  such  com- 
mittee, the  staff  of  the  committee  shall  pre- 
pare for  the  use  of  n  embers  of  the  committee 
before  each  day  of  bearing  before  the  com- 
mittee a'dlgest  of  tl  e  statements  which  have 
been  so  nted  by  wit  lesses  who  are  to  appear 
before  the  conunlttc »  on  that  day. 

"(d)  After  the  ccncluslon  of  each  day  of 
hearing,  If  so  reques  :ed  by  any  such  commit- 
tee, the  staff  shall  prepare  for  the  use  of 
members  of  the  com  nlttee  a  summary  of  the 
testimony  given  bef(  re  the  committee  on  that 
day.  After  approva  by  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  mlnorl  ty  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, each  such  su  nmary  may  be  printed  as 
a  part  of  the  committee  hearings  If  such 
hearings  are  orderei  I  by  the  committee  to  be 
printed. 

"(e)  Whenever  a  ly  hearing  Is  conducted 
by  any  such  comn  Ittee  upon  any  measure 
or  matter,  the  mil  lorlty  of  the  committee 
shall  be  entitled,  \  pon  request  made  by  a 
majority  of  the  nc  Inorlty  members  to  the 
chairman  before  \  he  completion  of  such 
hearing,  to  call  w  tnesses  selected  by  the 
minority  to  testify  \  'Ith  respect  to  that  meas- 
ure or  matter  dur  ng  at  least  one  day  of 
hearing  thereon. 

•'(f)  Whenever  any  such  committee  has 
reported  any  meas  ire,  by  action  taken  In 
conformity  with  thi  requirements  of  section 
1331  d)  of  this  Act,  no  point  of  order  shall 
Ue  with  respect  t )  that  measure  on  the 
ground  that  bearln  :s  upon  that  measure  by 
that  committee  we  e  not  conducted  In  ac- 
cordance  with  the  i  rovislons  of  this  section. 

"(g)  The  foregoli  g  provisions  of  this  sec- 
toln  do  not  apply  t  j  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Approprlatlc  ns  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.". 

(b)   Title  I  of  th«  table  of  contents  of  the 
Legislative  Reorgar  izatlon  Act  of   1946    (60 
Stat.  813)   is  amenc  »d  by  inserting — 
"Sec.    133A.   Comml  tee  hearing  procedure." 
Immediately  below—  • 
"Sec.   133.   Committee  procedure.". 

COMMn  TEE  POWERS 
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minority  leader  of  the  Senate.  Any  other 
standing  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  conduct  a  hearing  while  the 
House  is  In  session  If  consent  therefor  has 
been  obtained  from  the  Speaker  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  House.  In  the  event  of 
the  absence  of  any  such  offlcer  or  leader,  the 
consent  of  such  officer  or  leader  may  be  given 
by  a  Member  of  that  House  of  which  such  of- 
ficer or  leader  Is  a  Member  designated  by  blm 
for  that  purpose.  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  any  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  may  sit  without  special 
leave  for  any  purpose  as  authorized  by  para- 
graph 7  (paragraph  5  as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 122 (b)  of  this  Act)  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.". 

LECISI^ATTVE    REVIEW    BT    STANOINO   COMMllTEEg 

Sec.  105.  (a)  SecUon  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1046  (2  U.S.C.  190d)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"t^GISLATTVE  REVIEW  BY   STANDING  COMMITTEXS 

"Sec.  136.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  the  Con- 
gress In — 

"(1)  Its  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation 
of  the  application,  operation,  administration, 
and  execution  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
Congress,  and 

"(2)  Its  formulation,  consideration,  and 
enactment  of  such  modifications  of  or 
changes  In  such  laws,  and  of  such  additional 
legislation,  as  It  deems  necessary  or  appro- 
priate, 

each  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  shall  review  and 
study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  application, 
operation,  administration,  and  execution  of 
those  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the  subject 
matter  of  which  Is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
such  committee. 

"(b)  Each  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  shall — 

"(1)  conduct  the  reviews  and  studies  re- 
quired generally  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section; 

"(2)  analyze,  appraise,  and  evaluate  re- 
ports and  other  data  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and  of  any  other 
officer  or  agency  of  the  Government,  which 
are  pertinent  to  reviews,  studies,  programs, 
projects,  and  other  matters  within  the  pur- 
view of  this  section  and  may '  request  the 
Comptroller  General  to  Investigate  any  re- 
port on  any  matter  relating  to  the  receipt, 
disbursement,  and  application  of  public 
funds  under  such  laws; 

"(3)  keep  currently  informed  with  respect 
to  the  regulations,  procedxu'es,  practices,  and 
policies  of  the  Government  pertaining  to  the 
application,  operation,  administration,  and 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  parts  of  laws,  the 
subject  matter  of  which  Is  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  committee; 

"(4)  conduct  such  activities  as  are  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  gen- 
eral review  and  study  policies  of  the  com- 
mittee under  this  section,  including  reviews 
of  programs  of  grants-in-aid  referred  to  in 
section  252(c)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1967;  and    ■ 

"(5)  obtain  current  Information  regard- 
ing— 

"(A)  the  progress,  status,  and  results  of 
reviews,  studies,  programs,  and  projects  con- 
ducted under  this  section. 

"(B)  the  regulations,  procedures,  practices, 

and  policies  of  the  Government  referred  to 

In  subparagraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  and 

"(C)  all  other  matters  within  the  purview 

of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  Each  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  is  entitled 
to  employ  a  Review  Specialist  as  a  member 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
in  addition  to  the  number  of  members  of 
such  professional  staff  to  which  such  com- 
mittee otherwise  is  entitled.  Such  Review 
Specialist  shall  be  selected  and  appointed 
by  the  chairman  of  such  committee,  with 
the  prior  approval  of  the  ranking  minority 


member,  on  a  permanent  basis,  without  re- 
gard to  political  affiliation,  and  solely  on  the 
basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
position.  Such  Review  Specialist  shall,  under 
the  Joint  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority  member, 
assist  the  committee  In  the  performance  of 
its  review  functions  under  this  section. 

"(d)  Bach  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Represent  a  tlvea  shall  sub- 
mit, not  later  than  March  31  of  each  year 
beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1968,  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
respectively,  a  report  on  its  activities  under 
this  section  during  the  Immediately  pre- 
ceding calendar  year.  Such  report  shall  In- 
clude— 

"(1)  an  analysis  of  the  reviews,  studies, 
programs,  and  projects  of  the  committee 
under  this  section; 

"(2)  an  appraisal  and  evaluation  of  the 
application,  operation,  administration,  and 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  parts  of  laws,  the 
subject  matter  of  which  Is  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  committee;   and 

"(3)  such  other  matters  within  the  pur- 
view of  this  section  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
Each  such  committee  shall  omit  In  such  re- 
port all  matters  which.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  should  not  be  made  public 
in  the  interest  of  the  national  secrirlty. 

"(e)  Within  ten  days  after  the  submis- 
sion of  all  such  reports  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  respectively,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  with  respect  to  the 
reports  submitted  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  respect  to  the  reports  submitted  to  the 
House,  shall  transmit  such  reports  to — 

"(1)  the  President,  with  respect  to  matters 
concerning  the  executive  branch: 

"(2)  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  with  re- 
spect to  matters  concerning  the  Judicial 
branch: 

"(3)  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters concerning  the  municipal  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

"(4)  the  heads  of  other  appropriate  agen- 
cies, corporations,  and  instrumentalities  of 
the  Governnjent. 

"(f)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  ■Gov- 
ernment" includes  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(g)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion do  not  apply  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.". 

(b)  Title  1  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (60 
Stat.  813)  is  amended  by  striking  out — 

"Sec.  136.  Legislative  oversight  by  standing 
committees." 

and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 

"Sec.  136.  Legislative  review  by  standing  com- 
mittees.". 

CONFEKENCE   REPORTS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  section  caption  of  sec- 
tion 135  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  190c)  Is  amended  to 
readns  follows: 

"CONFERENCE    REPORTS" 

(b)  Section  135  of  that  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  ."ubsectlons: 
^  "  ( c )  Each  report  of  a  committee  of  con- 
Wrence  shall  be  printed  as  a  report  of  each 
House  of  the  Congress.  As  printed  In  each 
House,  each  such  report  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  an  explanatory  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  that 
House.  Elach  such  statement  shall  be  suffi- 
ciently detailed  and  explicit  to  Inform  the 
House  for  which  It  Is  prepared  as  to  the 
effect    which    amendments    or    propositions 
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contained  In  such  report  will  have  upon  the 
measure  to  which  it  relates.  If  any  conferee 
on  the  part  of  either  House  desires  to  sub- 
mit to  the  House  of  which  he  is  a  Member 
an  additional  Individual  explanatory  state- 
ment with  respect  to  any  such  report,  such 
individual  statement  may  be  filed  as  an  ap- 
pendix to.  and  may  be  printed  together  with, 
the  explanatory  statement  made  by  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  of  which  he 
Is  a  Member,  If  such  Individual  statement  Is 
available  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  conference  to  that 
Hoxise. 

"(d)  If  time  for  debate  in  the  considera- 
tion of  any  report  of  a  committee  of  confer- 
ence upon  the  floor  of  either  House  of  the 
Congress  is  limited,  the  time  allotted  for 
debate  thereon  shall  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween Members  of  that  House  who  favor 
agreement  to  such  report  and  Members  of 
that  House  who  do  not  favor  agreement  to 
such  report.". 

(c)  The  Item  relating  to  section  136  con- 
tained in  the  table  of  contents  of  that  Act 
is  amended  to  read : 

"Sec.  135.  Conference  reports.". 
Part  2 — Provisions  Applicable  to  the  Senate 
jurisdiction  or  standing  committees  op  the 

SENATB 

Sec.  121.  Paragraph  1  of  Rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  (e)  — 
"Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency," 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 

"Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs."; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(e)  the  following  Item: 

"10.  Urban  affairs  generally.'"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  subparagraph  (h) 
(relating  to  the  Committee  on  Finance)  the 
following  numbered  Items — 

"10.  Veterans'  measures  generally. 

"11.  Pensions  of  all  the  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

"12.  Life  Insurance  Issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  in  the  armed 
forces. 

"13.  Compensation  of  veterans.": 

(4)  by  striking  out  In  subparagraph  (m) 
(relating  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare)  — 

"16.  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  educa- 
tion of  veterans. 

"17.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

"18.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  relief. 

"19.  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  civil 
lUe."; 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph — 

"(q)  Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs,  to 
which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memo- 
rials, and  other  matters  relating  to  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 

"1.  Veterans'  measures  generally. 

"2.  Pensions  of  all  the  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

"3.  Life  Insurance  Issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  in  the  armed 
forces. 

"4.  Compensation  of  veterans. 

"6.  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  educa- 
tion of  veterans. 

"6.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

"7.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  relief. 

"8.  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  civil 
life. 

"9.  National  cemeteries.";  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (k) 
(relating  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs)    the  following  item — 

"5.  MUltary  parks  and  battlefields,  and  Na- 
tional cemeteries." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 

"5.  Military  parks  and  battlefields." 


COMICITTKE    MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  122.  (a)  Paragraph  1  of  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  as  such 
paragraph  existed  on  the  day  preceding  the 
date  of  enactment  of  section  121  of  this 
Act.  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (a) 
the  words  "to  consist  of  sixteen  Senators."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (b) 
the  words  "to  consist  of  fifteen  Senators,"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  subparagraph  (c) 
the  words  "to  consist  of  twenty-six  Sena- 
tors."; 

(4)  by  striking  out  In  subparagraph  (d) 
the  words  "to  consist  of  eighteen  Senators,"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (e) 
the  words  "to  consist  of  fourteen  Senators,"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (f) 
the  words  "to  consist  of  eighteen  Senators,"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (g) 
the  words  "to  consist  of  eight  Senators,"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  In  subparagraph  (h) 
the  words  "to  consist  of  seventeen  Sena- 
tors,"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  In  subparagraph  (I) 
the  words  "to  consist  of  nineteen  Senators,"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (J) 
(IV  the  words  "to  consist  of  fifteen  Sena- 
tors,"; 

(11)  by  striking  out  In  subparagraph  (k) 
the  words  "to  consist  of  seventeen  Sena- 
tors,"; 

(12)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (1) 
the  words  "to  consist  of  sixteen  Senators,"; 

(13)  by  striking  out  In  subparagraph  (m) 
the  words  "to  consist  of  sixteen  Senators,"; 

(14)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (n) 
the  words  "to  consist  of  twelve  Senators,"; 

(15)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (o) 
the  words  "to  consist  of  sixteen  Senators,"; 
and 

(16)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (p) 
(1)  the  words  "to  consist  of  nine  Senators,". 

(b)Par£^aphs  2,  3,  4,  and  5  of  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  are  re- 
designated as  paragraphs  4,  5,  6,  and  7  there- 
of, respectively. 

(c)  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  is  amended  by  inserting,  Immediately 
after  paragraph  1,  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"2.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  para- 
graph 6  of  this  rule,  each  of  the  following 
standing  committees  shall  consist  of  the 
number  of  Senators  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing table  on  the  line  on  which  the  name  of 
that  committee  appears: 

"Committee  Members 

"Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 14 

"Agriculture  and  Forestry 13 

"Appropriations 26 

"Armed  Services 15 

"Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs —  15 

"Commerce 15 

"Finance  15 

"Foreign  Relations 15 

"Government  Operations 14 

"Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 14 

"Judiciary 15 

"Labor  and  Public  Welfare 15 

"Public  Works 14. 

"3.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  para- 
graph 6  of  this  rule,  each  of  the  following 
standing  committees  shall  consist  of  the 
number  of  Senators  set  forth  In  the  follow- 
ing table  on  the  line  on  which  the  name  of 
that  committee  appears : 

"Committee  Members 

"District  of  Columbia 7 

"Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 9 

"Rules  and  Administration 9 

"Veterans'  Affairs 9.". 

(d)  Paragraph  6  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  (as  redesignated) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"6.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
this  paragraph,  each  Senator  shall  serve  on 
two  and  no  more  of  the  standing  committees 
named  in  paragraph  2.  Except  as  otherwise 


provided  by  this  paragraph,  no  Senator  shall 
serve  on  more  than  one  committee  included 
within  the  following  classes:  standing  com- 
mittees named  In  paragraph  3;  select  and 
special  committees  of  the  Senate;  and  Joint 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

"(b)  Each  Senator  who  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  effective  date  of  title  I  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1967  waB 
serving  as  a  member  of  any  standing  com- 
mittee shall  be  entitled  to  continue  to  serve 
on  each  such  committee  of  which  he  was  a 
member  on  that  day  as  long  as  his  service 
as  a  member  of  such  committee  remains 
continuous  after  that  day.  Each  Senator  who 
(1)  on  that  day  was  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  or  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations,  (2)  on  that  date  was  entitled, 
under  the  proviso  contained  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  4  of  this  rule  as  such 
rule  existed  on  that  day,  to  serve  on  three 
committees  named  in  that  sentence,  and  (3) 
on  June  30,  1971,  is  serving  on  three  such 
committees,  of  which  at  least  one  is  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences or  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  shall  be  entitled  to  continue  to 
serve  on  each  of  the  committees  of  which  he 
Is  a  member  on  June  30,  1971,  so  long  as  his 
service  as  a  member  of  each  such  committee 
remains  continuous  thereafter.  Each  Sena- 
tor who  on  the  day  preceding  the  effective 
date  of  title  I  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1967  was  a  member  of  more  than 
one  committee  of  the  classes  described  in  the 
second  sentence  of  subparagraph  (a)  shall 
be  entitled  to  serve  on  each  such  committee 
of  which  he  was  a  member  on  that  day  bS 
long  as  his  service  as  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee remains  continuous  after  that  day. 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs 2  and  3,  each  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  be  temporarily  Increased  in  mem- 
bership by  such  number  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this 
subparagraph. 

"(c)  By  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader,  the 
membership  of  one  or  more  of  the  standing 
committees  named  In  paragraph  2  or  para- 
graph 3  of  this  rule  may  be  increased  tempo- 
rarily from  time  to  time  by  such  niimber  or 
numbers  as  may  be  required  to  accord  to  the 
majority  party  a  majority  of  the  membership 
of  all  standing  committees.  When  any  such 
temporary  increase  is  necessary  to  accord  to 
the  majority  party  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bership of  ail  st-anding  committees,  members 
of  the  majority  party  In  such  number  as  may 
be  required  for  that  purpose  may  serve  as 
members  of  three  standing  committees 
named  In  paragraph  2.  No  such  temporary 
increase  In  the  membership  of  one  or  more 
standing  committees  under  this  subpara- 
graph or  subparagraph  (a)  shall  be  continued 
In  effect  after  the  need  therefor  has  ended. 
No  standing  committee  may  be  increased  In 
membership  under  this  subparagraph  or  sub- 
paragraph (a)  by  more  than  four  members  In 
excess  of  the  number  prescribed  for  that 
committee  by  paragraph  2  or  paragraph  3  of 
this  rule. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  Umltatlons  con- 
tained In  subparagraph  (a),  a  Senator  may 
serve  at  any  time  on  one  additional  commit- 
tee Included  within  the  following  classes:  a 
temporary  committee  of  the  Senate  or  a 
temporary  joint  committee  of  the  Congress 
which,  by  the  terms  of  the  measure  by  which 
it  was  established  as  initially  agreed  to.  will 
not  continue  in  existence  for  more  than  one 
Congress:  or  a  Joint  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress having  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  a 
subject  matter  which  Is  directly  related  to 
the  Jurtsdlctioii  of  a  committee  named  in 
paragraph  3  of  which  that  Senator  is  a 
member. 

"(e)  No  Senator  shall  serve  at  any  time 
on  more  than  one  of  the  following  commit- 
tees: Committee  on  Appropriations.  Commit- 
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tm  on  Aimwl  Sarvliaa.  Committee  on  Fl- 
wmoe.  and  Oranmltta  t  on  Foreign  ReUtlone. 
Xofewlttutandlng  tbe  Imitation  contained  In 
tbla  subparagraph,  a  I  tonator  who  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effeotlv  t  date  of  title  I  or  the 
Legislative  Reorganla  itlon  Act  of  1007  was 
a  member  of  more  th  tn  one  such  committee 
may  continue  to  serv  t  as  a  member  cS  eaob 
such  committee  of  W.  ilch  he  was  a  member 
on  tliat  day  as  long  as  his  service  on  that 
committee  remains  <  lontlnuous  after  that 
day. 

"(f)  Mo  Senator  shi  11  serve  at  any  time  as 
chairman  of  more  tt  an  one  committee  in- 
cluded within  the  folK  wing  classes :  standing, 
select,  and  special  coc  tmlttees  of  the  Senate; 
and  Joint  conunlttees  of  the  Congress,  except 


"(1)  A  Senator  majf  serve  as  chairman  of  a 
joint  committee  of/  the  Congress  having 
Jurisdiction  with  resoect  to  a  subject  matter 
which  Is  directly  reli  ited  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  a  committee  naiied  In  paragraph  2  or 
paragraph  3  of  whli  h  that  Senator  Is  the 
chairman; 

"(2)  A  Senator  wt  o  on  the  day  preceding 
tbreftecttre  date  of  ttle  I  of  the  Legislative 
Reerganlaatton  Act  }f  1967  was  serving  as 
chairman  of  more  t  lan  one  committee  In- 
cluded within  the  c  asses  described  in  this 
subparagraph  may  co  itlnue  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  each  such  coi  unlttee  of  which  he  was 
chairman  on  that  da  ^  as  long  as  his  service 
as  chairman  of  that  i  ommlttee  remains  con- 
tinuous after  that  da  r;  and 

"(3)  A  Senator  wb  }  U  serving  at  any  time 
as  chairman  of  a  con  mlttee  Included  within 
tbe  classes  descrlbe<i  In  this  subparagraph 
may  at  the  same  tli  le  serve  also  as  chair- 
man of  one  temporar;  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  temporary  Jc  Int  committee  of  the 
Congress  which,  by  tl  e  terma  of  the  measure 
by  which  It  was  es^blUbed  as  originally 
agreed  to,  will  not  cc  atlnue  In  existence  for 
more  than  one  Congees. 

"(g)  No  Senator  aiall  serve  at  any  time 
as  chairman  of  more  han  one  subcommittee 
of  the  same  commltt  -e  If  that  committee  Is 
named  In  paragraph  i.  Notwithstanding  the 
limitation  contained  In  this  subparagraph, 
a  Senator  who  on  th<  i  day  preceding  the  ef- 
fective date  of  tlUe  1  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1967  was  serrlng  as 
chairman  of  more  t:  tan  one  such  subcom- 
mittee may  continue  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
each  such  subcomm  ttee  of  which  he  was 
chairman  on  that  da  ^  as  long  as  his  service 
as  chairman  of  that  subcommittee  remains 
continuous  after  thi  t  day.". 

PABT  3 PKOVISIONS  A  fPUCABLC  TO  THK  HOX7SB 

or  Refhi  sentatives 

jrmiSDicnoN  op  stani  inc  coMMrrrEBS  or  the 
HOUSE  or  ai  ipresentativks 

Sec.  131.  (a)  Clause  1  of  rule  X  of  the 
House  of  Representat  ves  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  outt— 

"(d)   Committee  oA  Banking  and  Currency, 
to  consist  of  twenty-  seven  Members." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  i  hereof- 


'(d)  Committee  01 


Urban   Affairs,   to  consist  of   twenty-seven 
Members."; 


(2)  by  striking  out — 


Education,  to  consist 


>n    Labor    and    Public 
twenty-five  Members." 


Banking.  Housing,  and 


Education  and  Labor, 
five  Members." 


'(f)   Committee  oi 
to  consist  of  twenty 

and  inserting  in  Uej  thereof 

"(f)    Committee  oi 
of  twenty-five  Members. 

(3)  by  inserting — 
"(m)   Committee 

Welfare,  to  consist  ol 
immediately  below — 

"(1)  Committee  od  the  Judiciary,  to  con- 
sist of  twenty-seven  K  embers. 

(4)  by  redealgnatln ;  paragraphs  (m).  (n), 
(o),  (p),  and  (q)  ni\  paragraphs  (n),  (o), 
(P)>  (4)>  &nd  (r),  respectively; 

(5)  by  inserting  li  unedlately  below  pant- 
graph  (q)  thereof  (r  ilatlng  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics),  redesig- 


nated as  paragraph  (r)  by  subparagraph 
(4)  of  thU  subsection,  the  following  new 
paragraph  (s) : 

"(s)  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct, to  consist  of  twelve  Members.";   and 

(6)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (r),  (a), 
and  (t)  as  paragrapha  (t).  (u),  and  (t),  re- 
spectively. 

(b)  Rule  XI  of  the  Rujes  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  clause  1  thereof  (re- 
lating to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture) — 

"(d)  Agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations. 

"(e)  Agricultural  economlca  and  research. 

"(f)     Agricultural    education    extension 
services." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 

"(d)  Agricultural  economics  and  re- 
search."; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (g),  (h), 
(1).  (J),  (k).  (1).  (m).  (n).  (o),  (p).  and 
(q)  of  such  clause  1  as  paragraphs  (e).  (f), 
(g).  (h),  (1),  (J)  (k),  (1),  (m).  (n).  and 
(o) ,  respectively; 

(3)  by  striking  out — 

"4.  Committee  on  Banking  and  (Currency." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 

"4.  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  ASalrs."; 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  clause  4  thereof 
(relating  to  tbe  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs)  — 

"(J)  Urban  affairs  generally."; 

(6)  by  striking  out — 

"6.  Conunittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

"(a)  Measures  relating  to  education  or 
labor  generally. 

"(b)  child  labor. 

"(c)  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf, 
Dumb,  and  Blind;  Howard  University;  Preed- 
men's  Hospital;  and  Saint  Elizabeths 
Hospital. 

"(d)  Convict  labor  and  the  entry  of  goods 
made  by  convicts  into  interstate  commerce. 

"(e)  Labor  standards. 

"(f)  Labor  sUtlstlcs. 

"(g)  Mediation  and  arbitration  of  labor 
disputes. 

"(h)  Regulation  or  prevention  of  Importa- 
tion of  foreign  laborers  under  contract. 

"(1)  School-lunch  program. 

"(J)  United  States  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Commission. 

"(k)   Vocational  rehabilitation. 

"(1)  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

"(m)  Welfare  of  miners." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 

"6.  Committee  on  Education. 

"(a)  Measures  relating  to  education  gen- 
erally. 

"(b)  Agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations. 

"(c)  Agricultural  educational  extension 
services. 

"(d)  Mining  schools. 

"(e)   Oallaudet  College. 

"(f)  Howard  University  (Including  Preed- 
men's  Hospital) . 

"(g)   Library    services'  and    construction. 

"(h)  School  construction. 

"(1)   Arts  and  humanities. 

"(J)  Vocational  education  and  vocational 
rehabilitation. 

"(k)  Scholarships  and  Intercultural  ac- 
tivities. 

"(1)  Special  educational  programs. 

"(m)  Measures  relating  to  economic  op- 
portunity and  alleviation  of  poverty. 

"(n)  Public  health  and  quarantine.  In- 
cluding the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health."; 

(6)  by  striking  out  In  clause  10  thereof 
(relating  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs)  — 

"(1)  Mining  schools  and  experimental  sta- 
tions" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 

"(1)   Mining  experimental  stations."; 

(7)  by  striking  out  In  clause  11  thereof 


(relating  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conmierce)  — 

"(e)  Public  health  and  quarantine. 

"(f)    Railroad    labor   and   railroad   retire- 
ment   and    unemployment    except    revenue 
measures  relating  thereto." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 

"(e)  Railroad  retirement  and  unemploy- 
ment, except  revenue  measures  relating 
thereto."; 

(8)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (g),  (h), 

(I)  and  (])  of  such  clause  11  as  paragraphs 
(f).  (g).  (h),  and  (1),  respectively; 

(9)  by  striking  out  In  such  clatise  11 — 
"(k)   Weather  Bureaus."; 

(10)  by  Inserting  Immediately  following 
clause  12  thereof  the  following  new  clause 
13: 

"IS.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
welfare. 

"(a)  Measures  relating  to  labor  or  public 
welfare    sjenerally. 

"(b)  Child  labor. 

"(c)  Labor  standards. 

"(d)  Labor  statistics. 

"(e)  Mediation  and  arbitration  of  labor 
disputes. 

"(f)  Convict  labor  and  the  entry  of  goods 
made  by  convicts  Into  Interstate  commerce. 

"(g)  Maritime  unions. 

"(h)  Railroad  labor. 

"(1)  Regulation  of  prevention  of  importa- 
tion of  foreign  laborers  under  contract. 

"  ( J)  Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensation. 

" (k)  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

"(1)  Welfare  of  miners. 

"(m)  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital. 

"(n)  School-lunch  program. 

"(o)  Industrial  safety. 

"(p)  Equal  employment  opportunities  and 
fair  employment  practices. 

"(q)  Manpower  development  and  training 
generally."; 

(11)  by  redesignating  clauses  13,  14, 15.  16. 
and  17  thereof  as  clauses  14,  IS,  16, 17,  and  18 
thereof,  respectively; 

(12)  by  striking  out  in  clause  13  thereof 
redesignated  as  clause  14  by  subparagraph 

(II)  of  this  subsection  (relating  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries)  — 

"(f)  Merchant  marine  officers  and  seamen." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 
"(f)  Merchant  marine  offlcers  and  seamen 

(except  maritime  unions) ."; 

(13)  by  striking  out  at  the  end  of  clause  17 
thereof  redesignated  as  clause  18  by  subpara- 
graph (11)  of  this  subsection  (relating  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics)— 

"(h)  Scientific  research  and  development." 

and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 

"(h)  Research  and  development  in  en- 
vironmental science,  including  the  Environ- 
mental  Science   Services   Administration. 

"(1)  Scientific  research  and  development 
generally."; 

(14)  by  inserting  Immediately  following 
clause  17  thereof,  redesignated  as  clause  18 
by  subparagraph  (11)  of  this  subsection,  the 
following  new  clause  19: 

"19.  Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct. 

"(a)  Ethical  standards  and  conduct  of 
Members,  offlcers,  and  employees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

"(b)  The  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  shall  consist  at  all  times  of  an  even 
ntunber  of  Members  equally  divided  between 
the  majority  party  and  the  minority  party. 
The  committee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a 
vice  chairman  from  among  its  members.  The 
chairman  shall  be  a  member  of  the  majority 
party.  Tbe  vice  chairman  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  minority  party. 

"(c)  The  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  shall — 

"(1)  recommend  to  the  Hotise  of  Represen- 
tatives, by  report  or  resolution,  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  committee  determines 
necessary  or  desirable  to  insure  proper  stand- 
ards of  conduct  by  Members  of  tbe  House 
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and  by  offlcers  and  employees  of  the  House, 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties  and  the 
discharge  of  their  responsibilities;  and 

"(2)  report,  by  majority  vote  of  its  entire 
membership,  violations  of  law  to  the  proper 
Federal  and  State  authorities. 

"(d)  The  committee  shall  transmit  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  its  recommenda- 
tions as  to  any  legislative  measures  which  the 
committee  determines  necessary  for  the  ef- 
fective discharge  of  its  duties  whenever  the 
committee,  by  majority  vote  of  Its  entire 
membership,  orders  such  action. 

"(e)  The  committee  Is  authorized  to — 
"(1)  hold  such  hearings, 
"(2)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  Statee,  Including  any  Com- 
monwealth or  possession  thereof,  whether 
the  House  is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  ad- 
journed, and 

"(3)  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the 
attendance  and  testimony  (orally  or  by  dep- 
osition) of  such  witnesses,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
papers,  and  documents, 
as  the  committee  deems  necessary.  Subpenas 
may  be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  or  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  designated  by  the  chair- 
man, and  may  be  served  by  any  person  des- 
ignated by  such  chairman  or  committee 
member  so  designated.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee,  or  any  member  thereof,  may 
administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 

'•(f)  Any  hearing  held  by  the  committee 
shall  not  be  open  to  the  public  unless  and 
until  the  committee,  by  majority  vote  of  its 
entire  membership,  orders  such  hearing  to  be 
open  to  the  public. 

"(g)  As  used  in  this  clause,  the  term  'officers 
and  employees  of  the  House'  Includes — 

"(1)  an  elected  officer  of  the  House  who  Is 
not  a  Member  of  the  House; 

••(2)  an  employee  of  the  House,  of  any 
committee  or  subcommittee  of  the  House, 
or  of  any  Member  of  the  House: 

"(31  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  House 
and  any  employee  of  his  office: 

"(4)  an  Official  Reporter  of  Debates  of  the 
House,  an  Official  Reporter  to  Committees, 
and  any  person  employed  by  the  Official  Re- 
porters in  connection  with  the  performance 
of  their  official  duties; 

"(5)  a  member  of  the  Capitol  Police  Force 
whose  compensation  is  dlsbvursed  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  House; 

"(6)   telephone  operators  whose  compen- 
sation is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House; 
"(7)     an    employee    of    the    Government 
Printing  Office  assigned  to  duty  In  any  ca- 
pacity with  the  Hovise;  and 

"(8)  an  employee  of  a  Joint  committee  of 
the  Congress  whose  compensation  is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Clerk  of  the  House."; 

(15)  by  redesignating  clauses  18.  19,  20, 
21  22.  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  and  30  thereof 
as  clauses  20,  21,  22.  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29, 
30. 31,  and  32  thereof,  respectively;  and 

(16)  by  striking  out  in  clavise  24  thereof 
redesignated  as  clause  26  by  subparagraph 
(15)  of  this  subsection  (relating  to  reports  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  In 
contested-election  cases)  — 
"except  in  a  contest  from  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  in  which  caae  the  time  shall  not  ex- 
ceed nine  months". 

(c)  Rule  xn  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows:   

"RtTLE  xn 

"RKSmSHT  COMMISSIONKK 

"The  Resident  Commissioner  to  the  United 
States  from  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  elected  to 
serve  as  an  additional  member  on  the  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture,  Armed  Services,  and 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  shall  possess  in 
such  conunlttees  the  same  powera  and  priv- 
ileges as  In  the  House,  and  may  make  any 
motion  except  a  motion  to  reconsider.". 
CXIV 1716 — Part  21 


TTTLB  11— FISCAL  CONTROLS 

Kt7I.UtAKINO   POWn   Or   SENATE    AND    HOTT8X 

Sec.  201.  Part  3  and  Part  6  of  this  title  are 
enacted  by  the  Congreas — 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tlves,  respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  or  of  that  House  to  which  they 
specifically  apply;  and  such  rules  shall  super- 
sede other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  thej 
are  Inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  In 
such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  stone  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

PaXT    1 — BmWBTABT    AND   FISCAL  INFOBMATIOH 

AND  Data 

DATA  PEOCES8IN0  SYSTEM 

Sec.  202.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
shall  develop,  estoblish,  and  maintain,  for 
use  by  all  Federal  agencies,  a  standardized 
Information  and  data  processing  system  for 
budgetary  and  fiscal  data. 

STANDARD  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  develop, 
establish,  and  maintain  standard  classifica- 
tions of  programs,  activities,  receipts,  and 
expenditures  of  Federal  agencies  in  order — 

(1)  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  Government:  and 

(2)  to  facilitate  the  development,  estab- 
lishment, and  maintenance  of  the  data  proc- 
essing system  under  section  202  through 
the  utilization  of  modern  automatic  data 
processing  techniques. 

The  initial  classifications  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  established  on  or  before 
December  31, 1969. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  perform  their 
functions  under  section  202  and  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  as  part  of  the  Joint  pro- 
gram established  pursuant  to  section  111(f) 
of  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1960. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General,  the  Secre- 
tary Of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  or  before  September  1  of  each  year, 
commencing  with  1968,  with  respect  to  the 
performance  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
Of  the  functions  and  duties  Imposed  on  them 
by  section  202  and  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  The  reports  made  under  this  sub- 
section in  1968  and  1969  shall  set  forth  the 
progress  achieved  in  the  development  of 
classiflcations  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  and  the  reports  made  In  years  there- 
after shall  include  Information  with  resi)ect 
to  changes  in,  and  additions  to,  classifica- 
tions previously  established. 

AVAILABILITT  OF  DATA 

Sec.  204.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
provide  information  to  the  Congress,  as  pro- 
vided In  this  section,  on  the  location  and 
nature  of  dato  available  in  the  various 
Federal  agencies  with  respect  to  programa, 
activities,  receipts,  and  expendltxires  of  such 
agencies.  Upon  request  of  any  Member  of  the 
House  or  Senate,  of  any  committee  of  either 
House,  or  of  any  Joint  committee  of  the  two 
Houses,  the  Comptroller  General  shall — 

(1)  furnish  to  such  Member,  committee, 
or  Joint  committee  information  as  to  the 
location  and  nattire  of  such  data,  and 

(2)  to  the  extent  feasible,  prepare  for  such 
Member,  committee,  or  Joint  committee 
summary  tables  of  such  data. 


COST  ErrEcnviNxsa  studies 
Sec  206.  The  Comptroller  General  ahaU 
have  available  in  the  General  AcoounUng 
Office  employees  who  are  expert  In  analyxing 
and  conducting  coet  effectiveness  studies  of 
Government  programs.  Upon  request  of  any 
committee  of  either  House  or  of  any  Jomi 
committee  of  the  two  Houses,  the  Comp- 
troller General  shaU  assign,  on  a  temporary 
basU,  employees  of  the  General  Accounting 
Offlce  to  assist  such  committee  cm-  Joint  com- 
mittee, or  the  staff  of  such  committee  or 
Joint  committee — 

(1)  in  analyzing  coet  effectiveness  studies 
furnished  by  any  Federal  agency  to  such 
committee  or  Joint  conunittee,  or 

(2)  in  conducting  coet  effectiveness  studlM 
of  programs  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
committee  or  Joint  committee. 

CmUtENT   BUOOET   INFOEMATION 

Sec.  206.  (a)  After  the  submission  of  the 
budget  for  any  fiscal  year  by  the  President, 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  collect  infor- 
mation and  data  available  In  the  various 
Federal  agencies  with  respect  to  changes  in 
the  figures  shown  in  such  budget  as  sub- 
mitted, including  changes  caused  by— 

(1)  new  or  supplemental  requests  for  ap- 
propriations; _.  ^,  _   »„*. 

(2)  the  enactment  of  appropriation  Acts, 
or  the  action  of  either  the  House  or  Senate 
on  appropriation  bills,  or  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  or  any  subcommittees 
thereof,  of  the  House  or  Senate  on  appropri- 
ation bills  or  requests  for  appropriations; 

(3)  Increases  or  decreases  in  expenditures 
of  prior  appropriations; 

(4)  increases  or  decreases  In  revenue  re- 
celpta  or  estimated  revenue  receipts;  and 

(5)  Increases  or  decreases  in  expenditures 
or  estimated  expenditures  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  laws  (other  than  appropriation 
Acts) . 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  furnish  a  report  showing  re- 
vised budget  information  and  totals  to  re- 
flect the  information  and  data  collected  by 
him  under  subsection  (a)  to  each  Member 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  each  committee  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  and  each  Joint  com- 
mittee of  the  two  Houses.  All  such  reports 
shall  identify,  to  the  extent  necessary,  the 
sources  of  the  information  and  data  reflected 
in  the  revised  budget  Information  and  totals. 

(c)  Upon  request  of  any  Member  of  the 
House  or  Senate,  any  committee  of  either 
House,  or  any  Joint  conunittee  of  the  two 
Houses,  the  Comptroller  General  shall,  to 
the  extant  feasible,  prepare  and  furnish  to 
such  Member,  committee,  or  Joint  com- 
mittee tabulations  of  such  budget  Informa- 
tion and  data  as  collected  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

POWEBS   AND    DUTIES   OF   CO»«FT«Ol.IJa    CENEXAL 

Sec  207.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General 
shall  establish  within  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  such  offlce  or  division,  or  such 
offices  or  divisions,  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  functions  and  duties  im- 
posed on  him  by  the  provisions  of  thU  Part. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  Is  authorized 
to  obtain,  during  the  period  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1969,  the  services  of  Individual 
experte  and  consultanta  In  accordance  vrtth 
section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $200  per  diem. 
Not  more  than  fifteen  such  experts  and  con- 
sultanta may  be  so  employed  at  any  one  time 
and  no  expert  or  consultant  may  be  so  em- 
ployed for  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  during  any  calendar  year. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  include 
in  hU  annual  report  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port with  respect  to  the  performance  of  the 
functions  and  duties  Imposed  on  him  by  the 
provisions  of  this  Part. 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  208.  As  used  In  this  tlUe,  the  term 
"Federal    agency'    means    any    department. 
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mttnej,  wholly  owned    Soyenunent  corpora- 
tion.  Mtebllatament,   ck  Uutnun«nt*ltty   of 
tli«  Oovemment  of  tb«  United  States  or  the 
gorenunent  of  the  Dli  trlct  of  Columbia. 
Past  3— Tl  ■  Bvikbt 
mvrFLMMmtmd.  bui  iwr  orvoaicATnir 

8k.  aai.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  lOa:  (81  U.S.C.  11)  la 
amended  by  striking  o\  it  subsection  (b) ,  (o) , 
(d) ,  (e) ,  and  (f ) ,  and  U  taertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(b)  On  Jxme  1  of  each  year,  beginning 
with  1B68.  the  Presldt  nt  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  suppl  imental  summary  of 
the  Budget  transmltu  1  In  January  of  such 
year  for  the  ensuing  1  Iscal  year.  Such  sup- 
plemental summary  at  all  reflect  all  changes 
relating  to  that  fiscal  year  which  have  oc- 
cxirred  since  the  tram  mlttal  of  the  Budget, 
Including   changes   ca  ised   by — 

"  ( 1 )  revisions  In  est  mates  of  expenditures 
and  receipts, 

"(2)  estimated  exp«  ndltvires  and  proposed 
i^)proprlatlona  which  were  not  included  In 
the  Budget  as  transn  Itted. 

"(3)  approprlatlona  enacted  after  trans- 
mittal of  tfya  budget,  a  ad 

"(4)  the  enactment  of  laws  (other  than 
appropriation  Acts)  alter  the  transmittal  of 
the  Budget. 

"(c)  On  or  before  June  1  of  each  year, 
the  President  shall  tra  ismlt  to  the  Congress. 
In  such  form  and  de  all  as  he  may  deter- 
mine— 

"  ( 1 )  summaries  of  e  itimated  expenditures, 
for  the  four  fiscal  yi  irs  following  the  en- 
suing fiscal  year  for  irhlch  the  Budget  was 
transmitted  in  Januai  y  of  such  year,  which 
will  be  required  unde  ■  continuing  programs 
which  have  a  legal  c  immitment  for  future 
years  or  are  considered  mandatory  under 
existing  law.  and 

"(2)  simunarles  of  (  stlmated  expenditures 
in  fiscal  years  foUowl  ig  such  ensuing  fiscal 
year  of  balances  carrli  d  over  from  such  en- 
suing fiscal  year. 

"(d)  The  Budget  a  Sail  Include  Informa- 
tion showing  the  gros  s  amount  of  expendi- 
tures and  estimated  e  ipenditures  of  all  pro- 
grams of  the  Governmi  nt. 


(b)    Subsections   (c 
301  of  the  Budget  and 


(as  amended  by  subse  tlon  (a))  shall  apply 
only  with  respect  to  tl  e  Budget  transmitted 
to  the  Congrees  for  t  le  fiscal  year  ending 
jiine  30.  1970,  and  for  !  ucceeding  fiscal  years. 

Part  3— The  Appbc  pmations  Process 

COMMITTEE    HEARINGS 

Sec.  231.  (a)  Each  :  learlng  conducted  by 
the  Commmittee  on  .  ippropriatlons  of  the 
House  of  Representath  es  or  the  Senate  shall 


be  open  to  the  public 


and   (d)    of  section 
Accounting  Act.  1921 


xcept  when  the  com- 


mittee determines  tha  the  testimony  to  be 
taken  at  that  hearing  i  lay  relate  to  a  matter 
of  national  security,  tr  ay  tend  to  reflect  ad- 
versely on  the  charai  ter  or  reputation  of 
the  witness  or  any  otl  er  individual,  or  may 
divulge  matters  deem  sd  confidential  under 
other  provisions  of  la'  f  or  Government  reg- 
ulation. Whenever  an;  such  hearing  Is  open 
to  the  public,  that  h  taring  may  be  broad- 
cast by  radio  or  tele^  Islon.  or  both,  under 
such  rules  as  the  conunlttee  may  adopt 


(b)   The  Committee 


on  Appropriations  of 


the  House  and  the  Coi  nmlttee  on  Approprl 


atlons  of  the  Senate 
days  after  the  transml 
the  Congress  each  year 
Budget  as  a  whole  wltl  i 


shall,   within   thirty 

;tal  of  the  Budget  to 

bold  hearings  on  the 

particular  reference 


(1)  the     basic 
budgetary  policies  of 
presentation  of  the 

(2)  the  flecal 
sumptions  used  as  bas^ 
estimated  expenditures 

(£)  In  holding 
section    (b),   the 
testimony  from  the 
the  Director  of  the 


B\  dget. 


flnanc  al 


rebommendatlons     and 

;he  President  In  the 

and 

and  economic  as- 

In  arriving  at  total 

md  receipts. 

heart]  igs  pursuant  to  sub- 

comiplttees   shall   receive 

of  the  Treasury, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget, 


the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  and  such  other  persons  as  the  com- 
mittee may  desire. 

(d)  Hearings  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  held  In  open  session.  A  transcript  of 
aU  such  hearlnga  shall  be  printed  and  a  copy 
thereof  ftimlshed  to  each  Member  of  the 
House  or  Senate,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(e)  Hearings  pursuant  to  subsection  (b), 
or  any  part  thereof,  may  be  held  before 
Joint  meetings  of  the  two  committees. 

(f)(1)  Section  138  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1940  (2  U.S.C.  190e)  is 
rq>ealed. 

(2)  Title  I  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
LegUlatlve  Reorganisation  Act  of   1946   (60 
SUt.  ai3)  la  amended  by  striking  out — 
"Sec.  138.  Legislative  Budget.", 
auuusi'   aaviKW 

Sec.  232.  The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House,  or  a  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate,  or  a  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof,  shall  review  the 
Budget  transmitted  for  each  fiscal  year  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  examining  and  review- 
ing those  programs  for  which  estimated 
expenditures  or  proposed  appropriations  con- 
tained in  the  Budget  would  be  made  by,  or  be 
under  the  control  of,  two  or  more  Federal 
agencies. 

COMMnrEE    ACTION 

Sec.  233.  (a)  The  vote  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Senate  to  report  a  measure 
or  matter  shall  require  the  concurrence  of 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
who  are  present.  No  vote  of  any  member  of 
such  committee  to  report  a  measure  or  mat- 
ter may  be  cast  by  proxy  if  rules  adopted  by 
such  committee  forbid  the  casting  of  votes 
for  that  purpose  by  proxy;  however,  proxies 
shall  not  be  voted  for  such  purpose  except 
when  the  absent  committee  member  has 
been  informed  on  the  matter  on  which  he  Is 
being  recorded  and  has  affirmatively  re- 
quested that  he  be  so  recorded.  Action  by  any 
such  committee  in  reporting  any  measure  or 
matter  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection  shall  constitute  the  ratifi- 
cation by  the  committee  of  all  action  thereto- 
fore taken  by  the  committee  with  Vespect  to 
that  measure  or  matter,  including  votes 
taken  upon  the  measure  or  matter  or  any 
amendment  thereto,  and  no  point  of  order 
shall  He  with  respect  to  that  measure  or  mat- 
ter on  the  ground  that  such  previous  action 
with  respect  thereto  by  such  committee  was 
not  taken  In  compliance  with  such  require- 
ments. Whenever  any  such  committee  by 
rollcall  vote  reports  any  measure  or  matter, 
the  re(>ort  of  the  committee  upon  such  meas- 
ure or  matter  shall  Include  a  tabulation  of 
the  votes  cast  in  favor  of  and  the  votes  cast 
in  opposition  to  such  measure  or  matter  by 
each  member  of  the  committee.  Nothing  con- 
tained in  this  subsection  shall  abrogate  the 
power  of  any  committee  of  either  House  to 
adopt  rules  ( 1 )  providing  for  proxy  voting  on 
all  matters  other  than  the  reporting  of  a 
measure  or  matter,  or  (2)  providing  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  that  House  for  a 
lesser  number  as  a  quorum  for  any  action 
other  than  the  reporting  of  a  measure  or 
matter. 

(b)  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  or  the  Senate,  as 
the  case  may  be.  accompanying  each  appro- 
priation bill  shall  include  an  analysis  of  the 
major  factors  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  committee  in  reporting  the  bill  and  rec- 
ommending the  appropriations  contained 
therein.  In  any  case  In  which  any  cost  effec- 
tiveness analysis  or  study  of  any  program 
for  which  funds  are  appropriated  in  the  bill 
has  been  furnished  by  any  Federal  agency 
to  any  committee  of  the  House  or  Senate  or 
any  Joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses,  or 
has  been  made  by  any  such  committee  or 
joint  committee,  such  report  shall  also  state 
the  consideration  given  by  the  Committee  on 


Appropriations  to  such  analysis  or  study 
and  shall  Inform  the  Members  of  the  House 
or  Senate,  as  the  case  may  be,  where  they 
may  obtain  copies  of  such  analysis  or  study, 
(c)  In  the  case  of  any  bill  reported  by  the 
Conamittee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
or  the  Senate  which  makes  supplemental  or 
deficiency  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  report  accompanying  such  bill  shall  In- 
clude a  complete  explanation  of  the  nature 
of  the  request  for  such  appropriation  and 
the  reason  such  request  was  not  made  or 
could  not  have  been  made  for  Inclusion  In 
the  regular  appropriation  bill  for  such  fiscal 
year,  or  could  not  be  withheld  for  inclusion 
In  the  regular  appropriation  bill  for  the  fol- 
lowing fiscal  year. 

PASSAGE    OF    BILLS 

Sec.  234.  The  question  of  the  final  passage 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  of  any  ap- 
propriation bill  shall  be  decided  by  a  yea 
and  nay  vote.  The  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  apply  to  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  a 
conunlttee  of  conference  on  any  such  bill. 

ROLLCALL  VOTE  REQUIRED  ON   MEASURES  CHANC- 
ING COMPENSATION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

Sec  235.  (a)  No  bill  or  joint  resolution  con- 
taining a  provision  increasing  or  decreasing 
the  rate  of  compensation  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  passed  by  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives  unless  (1)  such  increase 
or  decrease  In  compensation  is  set  forth  as  a 
separate  proposition  from  any  other  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  or  joint  resolution,  and  (2) 
such  proposition  shall  have  been  approved  by 
the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  as 
the  case  may  be.  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section.  "Member  of 
Congress"  means  a  Senator,  Representative 
in  Congress,  and  the  Resident  Commissioner 
Prom  Puerto  Rico. 

Part  4 — Utilization  of  Reports  of  General 

Accou^^^NO  Office 

assistance  to  committees 

Sec.  241.  At  the  request  of  any  committee 
of  the  House  or  Senate,  or  of  any  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  two  Houses,  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  designate  employees  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  explain  to,  and 
discuss  with,  the  committee  or  Joint  com- 
mittee making  the  request,  or  the  staff  of 
such  committee  or  joint  committee,  any  re- 
port made  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
which  would  assist  such  committee  In  con- 
nection with — 

(1)  Its  consideration  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion, including  requests  for  appropriations,  or 

(2)  Its  review  of  any  program,  or  of  any 
activities  of  any  Federal  agency,  which  Is 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  committee 
or  Joint  committee. 

BEPORTS  TO  committees 

Sec.  242.  (a)  Whenever  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  submits  any  report  to  the 
Congress,  the  Comptroller  General  shall  de- 
liver copies  of  such  report  to — 

(1)  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  and  Senate. 

(2)  the  Committees  on  Government  Op- 
erations of  the  House  and  Senate,  and 

(3)  any  other  committee  of  the  House  or 
Senate,  or  any  Joint  committee  of  the  two 
Houses,  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  any  pro- 
gram or  part  thereof,  or  any  Federal  agency. 
Which  is  the  subject  of  such  report. 

(b)  At  the  request  of  any  committee  of  the 
House  or  Senate,  or  of  any  Joint  committee 
of  the  two  Houses,  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  make  available  to  such  committee  or 
joint  committee  a  copy  of  any  report  made 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  which  was 
not  delivered  to  such  committee  or  Joint  com- 
mittee pursuant  to  subsection  ( a ) . 

ACENCT    REPORTS 

Sec.  243.  Whenever  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  has  made  a  report  which  contains 
recommendations  to  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency,  such  agency  shall,  in  connection  with 


the  first  request  for  appropriations  for  that 
agency  submitted  to  the  Congress  more  than 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  such  report,  sub- 
mit a  written  statement  to  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  and  Senate 
of  the  action  taken  by  such  agency  with  re- 
spect to  such  recommendations. 

Part  5 — Legislative  Committbes 

COST  estimates 

Sec.    251.    (a)    The   report   accompanying 

each  bill  or  Joint  resolution  reported  by  any 

committee  of  the  House  or  Senate  which  has 

legislative  jurisdiction  shall  contain — 

(1)  an  estimate,  made  by  such  committee, 
of  the  costs  which  would  be  incurred  in  car- 
rying out  such  bill  or  joint  resolution  in  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  it  Is  reported  and  in  each 
of  the  five  fiscal  years  following  such  fiscal 
year  (or  lor  the  authorized  duration  of  any 
program  authorized  by  such  bill  or  joint  re- 
solution, if  less  than  five  years),  except  that 
In  the  case  of  measures  affecting  the  rev- 
enues, such  reports  shall  require  only  an 
estimate  of  the  gain  or  loss  in  revenues  for 
a  one-year  period,  and 

(2)  a  comparison  of  the  estimate  of  costs 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  made  by  such 
committee  with  any  estimate  of  costs  made 
by  any  Federal  agency  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  or 

(3)  a  statement  of  the  reasons  why  com- 
pliance by  the  committee  with  the  require- 
ments of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  is  Imprac- 
ticable. 

(b)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either  House 
to  consider  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution  if  such 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  was  reported  in  that 
House  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
and  the  report  of  the  committee  of  that 
House  does  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a). 

APPROPRIATIONS    ON    ANNUAL    BASIS 

Sec.  252.  (a)  Each  committee  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  each  joint  committee  of 
the  two  Houses,  which  has  legislative  Juris- 
diction shall,  in  recommending  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation,  endeavor  to  insure  that 
all  continuing  programs  of  the  Government 
are  designed,  and  all  continuing  activities 
of  Federal  agencies  are  carried  on,  so  that 
appropriations  therefor  will  be  made  an- 
nually. 

(b)  Each  committee  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  each  joint  committee  of  the  two 
Houses,  which  has  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  any  continuing  program  for  which  ap- 
propriations are  not  made  annually  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  review  such  program  to 
ascertain  whether  such  program  could  be 
modified  so  that  appropriations  therefor 
would  be  made  annually. 

<c)  Each  committee  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  each  joint  committee  of  the 
two  Houses,  which  has  legislative  Jurisdiction 
over  any  program  under  which  grants-in-aid 
are  made,  shall  periodically  make  a  complete 
review  of  such  program. 

committee    JURISDICTION 

Sec.  253.  (a)  For  purposes  of  the  provisions 
Of  this  Part,  a  committee  of  either  House, 
or  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses, 
shall  be  considered  to  have  legislative  jur- 
isdiction over  any  matter  only  If.  under  the 
rules  of  the  respective  Houses,  legislation  re- 
lating to  such  matter  Is  referred  to  such 
committee  and  such  committee  Is  authorized 
to  report  and  recommend  the  enactment  of 
such  legislation,  except  that  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  of  the  two  Houses 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  legislative  com- 
mittees. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 251  of  this  Part,  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  who  are 
Members  of  the  House  shall  be  treated  as 
a  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  who  are  Members  of 
the  Senate  shall  be  treated  as  a  committee 
of  the  Senate. 


TITLE    ni— flOimCKS    OF    INFORMATION 

Part  I — Staffs  of  Senate  and  House 

Standing  Committees 

COMMriTEE   staffing   AND   RELATED   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  202 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(a) ) .  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Each  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  (other  than 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  each 
House)  is  authorized  to  appoint  by  majority 
vote  of  the  committee  not  more  than  six 
professional  staff  members  in  addition  to  the 
clerical  staffs.  Such  professional  staff  mem- 
bers shall  be  assigned  to  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  members  of  such  com- 
mittee as  the  committee  may  deem  advisable, 
except  that  whenever  a  majority  of  the  mi- 
nority members  of  such  committee  (other 
than  the  Committee  on  Standards  suid  Con- 
duct of  the  House  of  Representatives)  so  re- 
quest, two  of  such  professional  staff  members 
may  be  selected  for  appointment  by  majority 
vote  of  the  minority  members  and  the  com- 
mittee shall  appoint  any  staff  members  so 
selected.  A  staff  member  or  members  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  a  request  by  the  minor- 
ity members  of  the  committee  shall  be  as- 
signed to  such  committee  business  as  such 
minority  members  deem  advisable.  Services 
of  professional  staff  members  appointed  by 
majority  vote  of  the  committee  may  be  ter- 
minated by  majority  vote  of  the  committee 
and  services  of  professional  staff  members 
appointed  pursuant  to  a  request  by  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  committee  shall  be 
termmated  by  the  committee  when  a  majority 
of  such  minority  members  so  request.  Pro- 
fessional staff  members  authorized  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  appointed  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  without  regard  to  political  affilia- 
tions and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  office.  Such  profes- 
sional staff  members  shall  not  engage  In  any 
work  other  than  committee  business  and 
no  other  duties  may  be  assigned  to  them. 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  202  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(c) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  clerical  staff  of  each  standing 
committee  of  the  Sen.^te  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  (other  than  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  each  House),  which 
shall  be  appointed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
committee,  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  six 
clerks  to  be  attached  to  the  office  of  the 
chairman,  to  the  ranking  minority  member, 
and  to  the  professional  staff,  .".s  the  commit- 
tee may  deem  advisable,  except  that  when- 
ever a  majority  of  the  minority  members  of 
such  committee  (other  than  the  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives)  so  requests,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  clerical  staff  may  be  selected 
for  appointment  by  majority  vote  of  such 
minority  members  and  the  committee  shall 
appoint  any  staff  member  so  selected.  The 
clerical  staff  shall  handle  committee  cor- 
respondence and  stenographic  work,  both  for 
the  committee  staff  and  for  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  on  matters 
related  to  committee  work,  except  that  If  a 
member  of  the  clerical  staff  Is  appointed 
pursuant  to  a  request  by  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  such  clerical  staff 
member  shall  handle  committee  correspond- 
ence and  stenographic  work  for  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee  and  for  any  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  stiff  appointed  under 
subsection  (a)  pursuant  to  request  by  such 
minority  members,  on  matters  related  to 
committee  work.  Services  of  clerical  staff 
members  appointed  by  majority  vote  of  the 
committee  may  be  terminated  by  majority 
vote  of  the  committee  and  services  of  clerical 
staff  members  appointed  pursuant  to  a  re- 
quest by  the  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  terminated  by  the  committee 
when  a  majority  of  such  minority  members 
so  request.". 


(c)  Such  section  202  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsection  (h),  and  by  adding  after 
subsection  (f)  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(g)  In  any  case  in  which  a  request  for 
the  appointment  of  a  minority  staff  member 
under  subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (c)  is 
made  at  any  time  when  no  vacancy  exists  to 
which  the  appointment  requested  may  be 
made,  the  jjerson  appointed  pursuant  to  such 
request  may  serve  in  addition  to  any  other 
staff  members  authorized  by  such  subsections 
and  may  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives, 
as  the  case  may  be,  until  such  time  as  such 
a  vacancy  occurs,  at  which  time  such  person 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  appointed 
to  such  vacancy. 

"(h)  Staff  members  appointed  pursuant 
to  a  request  by  minority  members  of  a  com- 
mittee under  subsection  (a)  or  subsection 
(c).  and  staff  members  apftolnted  to  assist 
minority  members  of  subcommittees  pursu- 
ant to  authority  of  Senate  or  House  resolu- 
tion, shall  be  accorded  equitable  treatment 
with  respect  to  the  fixing  of  salary  rates,  the 
assignment  of  facilities,  and  the  accessibility 
of  committee  records. 

"(1)(1)  Each  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  Is  au- 
thorized, with  the  approval  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  in  the  case 
of  standing  committees  of  the  Senate,  or  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  in  the 
case  of  standing  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  within  the  limits  of  funds 
made  available  from  the  contingent  funds 
of  the  respective  Houses  pursuant  to  resolu- 
tions, which  shall  specify  the  maximum 
amounts  which  may  be  used  for  such  pur- 
pose, approved  by  such  respective  Houses,  to 
procure  the  temporary  services  (not  In  excess 
of  one  year)  or  Intermittent  services  of  Indi- 
vidual consultants,  or  organizations  thereof, 
to  make  studies  or  advise  the  committee  with 
respect  to  any  matter  within  its  Jurisdiction. 

"(2)  Such  services  In  the  case  of  Individ- 
uals or  organizations  may  be  procured  by 
contract  as  independent  contractors,  or  In 
the  case  of  Individuals  by  employment  at 
dally  rates  of  compensation  not  In  excess  of 
the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the  highest  gross 
rate  of  compensation  which  may  be  paid  to 
a  regular  employee  of  the  committee,  in- 
cluding payment  of  such  rates  for  necessary 
trcvel  time.  Such  contrncts  shall  r.ot  be  sub- 
ject to  the  prcwlslons  of  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5)  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  requiring  advertising. 

"(3)  Any  such  consultant  or  organization 
shall  be  selected  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee,  act- 
ing jointly.  The  committee  shall  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
In  the  case  of  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration In  the  case  of  standlr.g  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In- 
formation bearing  on  the  qualifications  of 
each  consultant  whose  services  are  procured 
pursuant  to  this  subsection.  Including  orga- 
nizations, and  such  Information  shall  be  re- 
tained by  that  committee  and  shall  be  made 
available  for  public  Inspection  upon  request. 

"(j)(l)  Each  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  Is  au- 
thorized, with  the  approval  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  in  the  case 
of  standing  committees  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  in 
the  case  of  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  within  the  limits  of 
funds  made  available  from  the  contingent 
funds  of  the  respective  Houses  pursuant  to 
resolutions,  which  shall  specify  the  maxi- 
mum amounts  which  may  be  used  for  such 
purpose,  approved  by  such  respective  Houses, 
to  provide  assistance  for  members  of  its  pro- 
fessional staff  In  obtaining  specialized  train- 
ing, whenever  it  determines  that  such  train- 
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dlieharge  of  Ita  recpon- 


Ing  wlU  aid  It  In  the 
■Ibumes. 

"(3)  Such  aaalsta^c*  may  be  In  the  form 
of  continuance  of  pay  during  periods  of 
training  or  grants  ct  funds  to  pay  tuition. 


szpenses  of  training,  or 
both,  as  may  be  app  -oved  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Adxnl  nlatratlon  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Adiolnlstratlon,  as  the  case 
may  be 

"(3)  A  committee  brovldlng  assistance  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  obtain  from  any 
employee  receiving  such  assistance  such 
agreement  with  reap  ict  to  continued  employ- 
ment aa  It  may  d€  sm  necessary  to  aaaure 
that  It  will  receive  t  he  benefits  of  such  em- 
ployee's services  upon  completion  of  his 
training. 

"(4)  Dtirlng  any  jterlod  for  which  an  em- 
ployee Is  separated  1  rom  employment  with  a 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing 
training  iinder  this  svbsection,  such  employee 
Shall  be  considered  o  have  performed  serv- 
ice as  an  employee  if  the  committee  at  the 
rate  of  compensatlo  a  received  Immediately 
prior  to  coirunenclni  such  training  (Includ- 
ing any  increases  Ir  compensation  provided 
by  law  during  the  p<  rlod  of  training)  for  the 
purpoees  of — 

"(A)  subchapter  11  (relating  to  civil  serv- 
ice retirement)  of  chapter  83  of  title  fi. 
United  States  Code. 

"(B)  chapter  87  (relating  to  Federal  em- 
ployees group  life  Insurance)  of  title  S, 
United  States  Code,  and 

"(C)  chapter  89  (relating  to  Federal  em- 
ployees group  healt  1  Insurance)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code." 

(d)  (1)  The  parag  aph  relating  to  rates  of 
compensation  of  eriployees  of  the  Senate, 
contained  in  the  I  eglslatlve  Appropriation 
Act,  1950.  as  amei  ded  (2  U.S.C.  TSa-Ia) . 
la  amended  by  strlk  ng  cut  all  of  the  second 
sentence  thereof  fo  lowing  the  words  "First 
Supplemental  Appri  prlatlon  Act,  1947."  and 
all  of  the  third  se  itence  thereof,  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  theieof  the  following:  "the 
basic  compeiiEatlon  of  any  employee  of  a 
standing  or  select  c  smmittee  of  the  Senate 
(including  the  majcrlty  and  minority  policy 
committees  and  th«  majority  and  minority 
conferences  of  the  S  Bnate,  but  excluding  the 
Committee  on  App  tiprlatlons),  or  a  Joint 
committee  of  the  t  vo  Houses  the  expenses 
of  which  are  paid  fi  om  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate,  wh  >8e  basic  compensation 
may  be  fixed  under  such  provisions  at  a  rate 
of  $8,000  per  annun  .  may  be  fixed  at  a  rate 
not  in  excess  of  98. S  20.  except  that  the  basic 
compensation  of  tw<  such  employees  may  be 
fixed  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  90.420  per 
annum,  and  the  ba^  Ic  compensation  of  four 
such  employees  may  be  fixed  at  a  rate  not  In 
excess  of  $9,060  per  annum.  The  basic  com- 
pensation of  any  em  ployee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  w  lose  basic  compensation 
may  be  fixed  at  a  r  kte  of  98.000  per  annum 
under  such  provisio:  is  may  be  fixed  at  a  rate 
not  in  excess  of  98.52  0  per  annum,  except  that 
the  basic  compensati  on  of  two  such  employees 
may  be  fixed  at  a  ra  ;e  not  In  excess  of  99.420 
per  annum,  and  th  t  basic  compensation  of 
sixteen  such  employees  may  be  fixed  at  a 
rate  not  in  excess  ol  99.060  per  annum." 

(2)  The  paragrapii  imposing  limitations 
on  basic  and  gross  »mpensation  of  officers 
and  employees  of  th«  Senate  appearing  under 
the  heading  "Senat< '"  In  the  Legislative  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1951,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C. 
60a  note),  is  am< nded  by  striking  out 
"$8.880"  and  insertl  ag  in  lieu  thereof  "99,- 
420".  and  by  strl)  ing  out  "924,460"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  th  ireof  "926,890". 

(e)  Nothing  In  tl  e  amendments  made  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  secuon  shall 
be  construed — 

( 1 )  to  require  a  re<  luctlon  in — 

(A)  the  number  c  f  staff  members  author- 
ized, prior  to  Januai  f  1,  1968,  to  be  employed 
by  any  committee  o  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives,  by  itatute  or  by  annual  or 
permanent  resolutloi  i,  or 


(B)  the  number  of  such  stafT  members  on 
such  date  assigned  to,  or  authorised  to  be 
selected  for  appointment  by  or  with  the  ap- 
proval of,  the  minority  members  of  any  such 
committee;  or 

(2)  to  authorize  the  selection  for  appoint- 
ment of  staff  members  by  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  a  committee  in  any  case  in  which  two 
or  more  professional  staff  members  or  one  or 
more  clerical  staff  members,  aa  the  case  may 
be,  who  are  satisfactory  to  a  majority  of  such 
minority  members,  are  otherwise  assigned  to 
assist  such  minority  members. 

(f)  The  additional  professional  staff  mem- 
bers autborlBed  to  be  employed  by  a  com- 
mittee by  the  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  In  addition 
to  any  other  additional  otafT  members  au- 
thorized, prior  to  January  1,  1968.  to  be  em- 
ployed by  any  such  committee. 

Past  2 — Orwicm  Staffs  and  Aixowancxs  or 
MmBXBs  or  Conokxbs 

LEGISLATIVZ  ASSISTANTS  TOR  SIMATOBS 

Sic.  321.  (a)  Each  Senator  is  authorized  to 
appoint  a  legislative  assistant  whose  pri- 
mary function  shall  be  to  assist  the  Senator 
in  performing  duties  related  to  legislation. 
The  basic  compensation  of  the  legislative  as- 
sistant shall  be  fixed,  in  accordance  with  the 
paragraph  relating  to  the  authority  of  Sena- 
tors to  rearrange  the  baalc  aalarlea  of  employ- 
ees In  their  offices  in  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act,  1047,  as  amended  (2  IT.S.C. 
60f),  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  98,460  per  an- 
num, said  sum  to  be  available  to  each  Sena- 
tor In  addition  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  basic  compensation  authorized  to  be  paid 
for  administrative  and  clerical  assistance  and 
messenger  service  in  the  office  of  such  Sena- 
tor. No  part  of  such  additional  sum  shall  be 
available  for  the  salary  of  any  employee  other 
than  the  legislative  assistant  authorized  by 
this  section. 

(b>  The  second  proviso  in  the  paragraph 
relating  to  the  authority  of  Senators  to  re- 
arrange the  basic  salaries  of  employees  in 
their  offices  In  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priation Act,  1947,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  60f ) , 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "em- 
ployee" In  clause  (3)  the  following:  "(in  ad- 
dition to  the  legislative  assistant  authorized 
by  section  321  (a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1967) ". 

ADDITIONAL    TRAVEL    ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  322.  (a)  The  third  paragraph  under 
the  heading  "Administrative  Provisions"  in 
the  appropriation  for  the  Senate  in  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1969, 
as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  43b),  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "six"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "seven";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "tovuc"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "seven". 

(b)  The  second  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "Administrative  Provisions"  in  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1962, 
as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  127),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "four"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "five". 

(c)  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1969,  to  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment of  transportation  expenses  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  August  28,  1966 
(2  U.S.C.  127a),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"not  to  exceed  two  employees  In  the  office  of 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(including  the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Ptierto  Rico)  for  one  round  trip  each,  or  In- 
curred by  not  to  exceed  one  employee  for 
two  round  trips"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "employees  in  the  office  of  each 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(Including  the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico)  for  not  to  exceed  four  roimd 
trips". 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Sec.  323.  (a)  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives are  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  telecommu- 
nications needa  of  the  Congreas,  with  a  view 
to— 

( 1 )  developing  plans  for — 

(A)  participation  in,  and  any  necessary 
expansion  of,  the  existing  Oovemment-wlde 
leased  line  telephone  system,  or 

(B)  establishment  of  a  separate  leased 
line  telephone  system  for  the  Congress;  and 

(2)  reconunendlng  such  other  Improve- 
nunts  with  respect  to  telephone  and  tele- 
graph service  for  the  Congress  as  may  be  de- 
sirable in  the  light  of  economy  and 
efficiency. 

(b)  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate, 
acting  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  Senate,  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  formulate  a  plan  for  consolidating 
telephone  and  telegraph  allowances  of  Sena- 
tors and  the  President  of  the  Senate  as  a 
single  allowance. 

CONVERSION    or    PAT    RATES    Or    SENATB    DC- 
PLOTBES    TO    CROSS    RATE    BASIS 
Sec.    324.    The    Committee    on    Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  Is  requested  to  prepare, 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Senate, 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  with  respect 


(1)  a  plan  for  the  conversion  to  a  gross 
rate  basis  of  pay  rates  of  employees  of  the 
Senate  who  are  being  paid  on  a  baste  plus 
additional  compensation  basis; 

(2)  a  schedule  of  gross  salary  rates  to  be 
applicable  in  fixing  and  adjtisting  pay  rates 
of  such  employees;  and 

(3)  a  plan  for  the  conversion  of  Senator's 
clerk  hire  allowances  from  an  aggregate  basic 
salary  basis  to  an  aggregate  gross  salary  basis. 
Such  recommendations  shall  Include,  or  be 
In  the  form  of,  legislative  proposals  designed 
to  carry  into  effect  the  plans  and  schedule 
referred  to  In  this  section. 

Part  3 — Legislative  Reseaech  Service 

improtzmxnt  of   legislative  research  fa- 
ciunxs   or   congress 
Sec.  331.  (a)  Section  203  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (3 
U.S.C.  166),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"LEGISLATIVE    RESEARCH     SERVICE 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Legislative  Reference 
Service  in  the  Library  of  Congress  Is  hereby 
continued  as  a  separate  department  In  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  is  redesignated  the 
'Legislative  Research  Service'. 

"(b)  It  Is  the  policy  of  Congress  that — 

"(1)  the  Librarian  of  Congress  shall.  In 
every  possible  way,  encourage,  assist,  and 
promote  the  Legislative  Research  Service  in — 

"(A)  rendering  to  Congre&s  the  most  effec- 
tive and  efficient  service, 

"(B)  responding  most  expeditiously,  effec- 
tively, and  efficiently  to  the  special  needs  of 
Congress,  and 

"(C)  discharging  its  responsibilities  to 
Congress; 

and 

"(2)  the  Librarian  of  Congress  shall  grant 
and  accord  to  the  Legislative  Research  Serv- 
ice the  maximum  practicable  administrative 
Independence  consistent  with  these  objec- 
tives. 

"(c)(1)  After  consultation  with  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library,  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  shall  appoint  the  Director  of  the 
Legislative  Research  Service.  The  compensa- 
tion of  the  Director  shall  be  at  a  f>er  annum 
rate  equal  to  the  rate  provided  for  level  V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  contained  in  sec- 
tion 5316  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  The  Librarian  of  Congress,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Director,  shall  ap- 
point a  Deputy  Director  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
search Service  and  all  other  necessary  per- 
sonnel thereof.  The  compensation  of  the 
Deputy  Director  shall  be  fixed  In  accordance 
with  chapter  51  (relating  to  classification) 
and  subchapter  HI  (relating  to  General 
Schedule  pay  rates)  of  chapter  53  of  title  5. 
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United  States  Code,  but  without  regard  to 
section  6108(a)  of  such  title.  The  compen- 
sation of  all  other  necessary  personnel  of  the 
Ijeglslatlve  Research  Service  shall  be  fixed  in 
accordance  with  chapter  61  (relating  to 
olaaslfloatlon)  and  subchapter  in  (relating 
to  Oeneral  Schedule  pmy  rates)  of  chapter  53 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  except  that — 

"(A)  the  grade  of  Senior  Specialist  in  each 
field  within  the  purview  of  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
highest  grade  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  which  research  analysts  and 
consultants  without  supervisory  responsibil- 
ity are  currently  assigned;  and 

"(B)  the  positions  of  Specialist  and  Senior 
Specialist  in  the  Leg;lslative  Research  Service 
may  be  placed  In  GS-16,  17,  and  18  of  the 
General  Schedule  of  section  5332  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 5108(a)  of  such  title,  subject  to  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Joint  Committee  of 
Congress  on  the  Library,  by  record  vote  of 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, of  the  placement  of  each  such  posi- 
tion in  any  of  such  grades. 

"(3)  Each  appointment  made  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection  and 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section  shall  be  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  without 
regard  to  political  affiliation,  and  solely  on 
the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  position. 

"(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislative 
Research  Service,  without  partisan  bias — 

"(1)  upon  request,  to  advise  and  assist  any 
committee  or  Member  of  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives  and  any  Joint  committee 
of  Congress  in  the  analysis,  appraisal,  and 
evaluation  of  legislative  proposals,  or  of  rec- 
ommendations submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
President  or  any  executive  agency,  and  other- 
wise to  assist  In  providing  a  baisis  for  the 
proper  evaluation  and  determination  of  leg- 
islative proposals  and  recommendations  gen- 
erally; 

"(2)  upon  request,  or  upon  its  own  ini- 
tiative in  anticipation  of  requests,  to  collect, 
classify,  and  analyze  In  the  form  of  transla- 
tions, Indexes,  digests,  compilations,  bulle- 
tins, reports,  and  otherwise,  data  having  a 
t>earlng  on  legislation,  and  to  make  such  data 
available  and  serviceable  to  committees  and 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Joint  committees  of  Congress; 

"(3)  to  prepare  summaries  and  digests  of 
bills  and  resolutions  of  a  public  general  na- 
ture Introduced  in  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives;  and 

"(4)  upon  request  made  by  any  committee 
or  Member  of  the  Congress,  to  prepare  and 
transmit  to  such  committee  or  Member  a 
concise  memorandum  with  respect  to  one  or 
more  legislative  measures  upon  which  hear- 
ings by  any  committee  of  the  Congress  have 
been  announced,  which  memorandum  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  the  purpose  and  ef- 
fect of  each  such  measure,  a  description  of 
other  relevant  measures  of  similar  purpose 
or  effect  previously  Introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  a  recitation  of  all  action  taken 
theretofore  by  or  within  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  each  such  other  measure. 

"(e)  The  Librarian  of  Congress  is  author- 
ized to  appoint  in  the  Legislative  Research 
Service,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Director.  Specialists  and  Senior  Specialists  in 
the  following  broad  fields : 

"(1)  agriculture; 

"(2)  American  government  and  public  ad- 
ministration; 

"(3)   American  public  law; 

"(4)   conservation; 

"(5)  education; 

"(6)  employment; 

"(7)  engineering  and  public  works; 

"(8)   housing: 

"(9)  Industrial  organization  and  corpora- 
tion finance; 

"(10)  International  affairs: 

"(11)  international  trade  and  economic 
geography; 


"(12)  labor; 

"(13)  mineral  economics; 

"(14)   money  and  iMmklng; 

"(16)   national  defense; 

"(16)  price  economics; 

"(17)  science; 

"(18)  social  welfare: 

"(19)   taxation  and  fiscal  policy; 

"(20)  technology; 

"(21)  transportation  and  communica- 
tions: 

"(22)    veteran's  affairs;   and 

"(23)  such  other  broad  fleldb  as  the  Direc- 
tor may  deem  appropriate. 

Such  Specialists  and  Senior  Specialists,  to- 
gether with  such  other  employees  of  the  Leg- 
islative Research  Service  as  may  be  necessary, 
shall  be  available  for  special  work  with  the 
committees  and  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Joint  com- 
mittees of  Congress  for  any  of  the  purposes 
of  subsection   (d)   of  this  section. 

"(f)  The  Director  is  authorized — 

"(1)  to  classify,  organize,  arrange,  group, 
and  divide,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  deems 
advisable,  the  requests  for  advice,  assistance, 
and  other  services  submitted  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Research  Service  by  committees  and 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Joint  committees  of  Congress, 
into  such  classes  and  categories  ab  he  deems 
necessary  to — 

"(A)  expedite  and  facilitate  the  handling 
of  the  Individual  requests  submitted  by 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 

"(B)  pron.ote  efficiency  in  the  perform- 
ance of  services  for  conununltles  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  and  Joint 
committees  of  (ingress,  and 

"(C)  provide  a  basis  for  the  efficient  per- 
formance by  the  Legislative  Research  Service 
of  its  legislative  rebearch  and  related  func- 
tions generally; 

and 

"(2)  to  establish  and  change,  from  time  to 
time,  as  he  deems  advisable,  within  the  Leg- 
islative Research  Service,  such  research  and 
reference  divisions  or  other  organizational 
units,  or  both,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(g)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  study,  con- 
sideration, evaluation,  and  determination  by 
the  Congress  of  the  budget  requirements  of 
the  Legislative  Research  Service  for  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Librarian  of  Congress  shall 
receive  from  the  Director  and  submit,  for  in- 
clusion In  the  Budget  of  the  United  States 
Government,  the  budget  estimates  of  the 
Legislative  Research  Service  prepared  sepa- 
rately by  the  Director  in  detail  for  each  fiscal 
year,  as  a  separate  Item  of  the  budget  esti- 
mates of  the  Library  of  Congress  for  such 
fiscal  year. 

"(h)(1)  The  Director  of  the  Legislative 
Research  Service  Is  authorized  to  procure 
the  temporary  services  (not  in  excess  of  one 
year)  or  intermittent  services  of  individual 
experts  or  consultants  (including  steno- 
graphic reporters)  and  persons  learned  in 
particular  fields  of  knowledge — 

"(A)  by  contract  as  independent  con- 
tractors without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (41  USC.  5)  or  any 
other  law  requiring  advertising,  or 

"(B)  by  employment  in  the  Legislative 
Research  Service  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  and  position  classification  laws,  at 
rates  of  compensation  not  in  excess  of  the 
per  diem  equivalent  of  the  highest  rate  of 
basic  comp>ensation  set  forth  in  the  General 
Schedule  of  section  5332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  including  payment  of  such  rates 
for  necessary  travel  time. 

"(2)  The  Director  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
search Service  Is  authorized  to  procure  by 
contract,  without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5)  or  any 
other  law  requiring  advertising,  the  tem- 
porary services  (not  In  excess  of  one  year) 
or  Intermittent  servlcea  of  educational,  re- 


search, or  other  organisations  of  experts  and 
consultants  (including  stenographic  re- 
porters) and  persons  learned  In  particular 
fields  of  knowledge. 

"(1)  The  Director  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
search Service  shall  file  with  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  on  the  Library  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  regular  session  of  Congress 
a  separate  and  special  report  covering,  in 
summary  and  in  detail,  all  phases  of  activity 
of  the  Legislative  Research  Service  for  the 
Immediately  preceding  fiscal  year.  In  order 
to  facilitate  its  performance  of  any  function 
specified  in  this  section,  the  Legislative  Re- 
search Service  may — 

"(1)  prepare  information  for  machine 
processing, 

"(2)  process  information  by  machine  by 
performing  mathematical  or  logical  opera- 
tions thereon,  selective  retrieval,  integra- 
tion, or  other  machine  operations,  and 

"(3)  prepare  for  presentation  or  other  use 
Information  processed  by  machine. 

The  Service  may  acquire  automatic  data 
processing  equipment  and  retain  personnel 
needed  for  any  activity  authorized  by  this 
subsection. 

"(})  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Legislative  Research  Serv- 
ice each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Service.". 

(b)  Title  n  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946   (60 
Stat.  813)  is  amended  by  striking  out — 
"Sec.  2003.  Legislative  Reference  Service." 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof — 
"Sec.  203.  Legislative  Research  Service.". 

JOINT  COMUrrTEE  ON  THE  LIBRART 

Sec.  332.  Section  223  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  132b)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"JOINT  coMMrrnz  on  the  librart 

"Sec.  223.  (a)  The  Joint  Committee  of 
Congress  on  the  Library  shall  consist  of  the 
chairman  and  four  memliers  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  chairman  and  four  members  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  expeditious 
and  efficient  consideration  of  matters  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  Committee,  in- 
cluding review  of  the  operations  of  the  Legis- 
lative Research  Service,  the  Joint  Committee 
is  authorized  to  employ  one  professional  staff 
member  and  not  to  exceed  two  employees  as 
members  of  the  clerical  staff  of  the  Commit- 
tee. Such  professional  and  clerical  staff  mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  by  majority  vote  of 
the  Committee,  on  a  permanent  basis,  with- 
out regard  to  political  affiliation,  and  solely 
on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties 
of  their  position.  The  staff,  under  the  Joint 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  chairman 
and  the  vice  chairman,  shall  assist  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  performance  of  Its  re\-lew  func- 
tions with  respect  to  matters  within  the 
general  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  and 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Committee.  The  chairman 
and  vice  chairman  shall  fix  their  compensa- 
tion at  rates  authorized  by  section  202(e)  (1) 
of  this  Act.  The  Committee  may  terminate 
the  employment  of  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fessional and  clerical  staff  as  it  may  deem 
appropriate. 

"(c)  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  CommlttM 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Hotise  of  Representatives,  from  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  Joint  Committee,  upon 
vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Ck)mmittee. 

"(d)  In  order  to  provide  the  Congress  with 
current  information  regarding  the  operation 
of  the  Legislative  Research  Service  and  re- 
garding other  matters  within  the  general 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  Committee,  the 
Joint  Committee  shall  submit  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  an  annual  re- 
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appropriate  for  the  Ins  allatlon  and  oi>eratlon 
within  the  Senate  Chai  fiber  of  a  suitable  elec- 
trical public  address  system  approved  by 
them. 

(b)  The  expenses  idcurred  for  the  Instal- 
lation and  operation  c  f  such  public  address 
system  shall  be  conslc^red  In  the  legislative 
appropriation  bill. 
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of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  shall 
be  ailed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  at 
the  original  appointment. 

(e)  The  Joint  Committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
Its  members  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress. The  vice  chairman  shall  act  in  the 
place  and  stead  of  the  chairman  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  chairman.  The  chairmanship 
and  the  vice  chairmanship  shall  alternate 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  each  Congress.  The  chair- 
man during  each  even-numbered  Congress 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee from  among  their  number  and  the 
chairman  during  each  odd-numt>ered  Con- 
gress shall  be  selected  by  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  on  the  Joint  Committee  from 
among  their  numJier.  The  vice  chairman  dur- 
ing each  Congress  shall  be  chosen  in  the 
same  manner  from  that  House  of  Congress 
other  than  the  House  of  Congress  of  which 
the  chairman  is  a  Member. 

DUTIES    or    JOINT    COMMITTEE 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Joint  Committee  shall — 

(1)  make  a  continuing  study  of  the  orga- 
nization and  operation  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  shall  recommend  Im- 
provements In  such  organization  and  opera- 
tion with  a  view  toward  strengthening  Con- 
gress, simplifying  Its  operations,  improving 
its  relationships  with  other  branches  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  enabling  It 
better  to  meet  Its  responsibilities  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  make  a  continuing  study  of  automatic 
data  processing  and  information  retrieval 
systems  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
feasibility  of  the  use  of  such  systems  in 
the  operations  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or  both,  and  make  such 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  such  systems  as  th'e  Joint  Committee  may 
deem  appropriate;  .and 

(3)  Identify  and  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  any  court  proceeding  or  action 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
is  of  vital  Interest  to  the  Congress,  or  to 
either  House  of  the  Congress,  as  a  constitu- 
tionally established  institution  of  the  Fed- 
eral Qovernment. 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee is  authorized  to  provide  for  appropriate 
representation  on  behalf  of  the  Congress  or 
either  House  thereof  in  any  proceeding  or  ac- 
tion referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection. 

(b)  The  Joint  Committee  shall  exercise  all 
functions  vested  in  it  by  sections  406  and  407 
of  this  Part. 

(c)  The  Joint  Committee  shall  report,  from 
time  to  time,  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  their  recMnmendatlona  with 
respect  to  matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Joint  Committee. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  Part  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  Joint  Committee  to  make 
any  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
rules,  parliamentary  procedure,  practices,  or 
precedents  of  either  House,  or  the  considera- 
tion of  any  matter  on  the  floor  of  either 
House. 

POWERS   OP  JOINT    COMMITTEE 

Sec.  403.  The  Joint  Committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  author- 
ized to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  Congress,  to  require  by  subpena 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witness- 
es and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers, 
and  documents,  to  administer  such  oaths 
and  afflnnatlons,  to  take  such  testimony,  to 
procure  such  printing  and  binding,  and  to 
make  such  expenditures,  as  it  deems  advis- 


able. The  Joint  Committee  may  make  such 
rules  respecting  its  organization  and  pro- 
cedures as  it  deems  necessary,  except  that 
no  recommendation  shall  be  reported  from 
the  Joint  Committee  unless  a  majority  of 
the  Joint  Committee  assent.  Subpenas  may 
be  Issued  over  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  or  of  any  member 
designated  by  him  or  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee, and  may  be  served  by  such  person  or 
persons  as  may  be  designated  by  such  chair- 
man or  member.  The  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  or  any  member  thereof  may  ad- 
minister oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses. 

STATP   OF    JOINT   COMMITTEE 

Sec.  404.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  functions 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  section  402 
of  this  Part,  the  Joint  Committee  is  author- 
ized, by  record  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee — 

( 1 )  to  appoint,  on  a  permanent  basis,  with- 
out regard  to  polltleal  affiliation  and  solely 
on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  their 
duties,  not  more  than  six  professional  staff 
members  and  not  more  than  six  clerical  staff 
members; 

(2)  to  prescribe  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities: 

(3)  to  fix  their  compensation  at  rates  au- 
thorized by  section  202(e)(1)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946:  and 

(4)  to  terminate  their  employment  as  the 
Joint  Committee  may  deem   appropriate. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
section  406  of  this  part,  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee Is  authorized,  by  record  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Joint  Committee — 

( 1 )  to  appoint,  on  a  permanent  basis,  with- 
out regard  to  political  affiliation,  and  solely 
on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties 
concerned,  such  additional  personnel  as  the 
Joint  Committee  deems  necessary; 

(2)  to  prescribe  their  duties  and  responsl- 
blUtles; 

(3)  to  fix  their  compensation  at  rates  au- 
thorized by  section  202(e)(1)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946;   and 

(4)  to  terminate  their  employment,  as  the 
Joint  Committee  may  deem  appropriate. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  any  of  its  functions 
under  this  part,  the  Joint  Committee  is  au- 
thorized to  utilize  the  services,  information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  the  departments 
and  establishments  of  the  Oovernment,  and 
to  procure  the  temporary  (not  to  exceed  one 
year)  or  intermittent  services  of  experts  or 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  by  con- 
tract at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $100  per  diem. 

RECORDS  OP  JOINT  COMMnTEE 

Sec.  405.  The  Joint  Committee  shall  keep 
a  complete  record  of  all  Joint  Committee  ac- 
tions, including  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any 
question  on  which  a  record  vote  Is  demanded. 
All  records,  data,  charts,  and  files  of  the 
Joint  Committee  shall  be  the  property  of  the 
Joint  Committee  and  shall  be  kept  in  the 
offices  of  the  Joint  Committee  or  such  other 
places  as  the  Joint  Committee  may  direct. 

TSANSFEB  OF  FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  406.  There  are  transferred  to  the  Joint 
Committee  all  of  the  functions,  records,  and 
property  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Dis- 
position of  Executive  Papers,  created  by  the 
Act  approved  July  7,  1943  (57  Stat.  380) ,  and 
such  Joint  committee  Is  hereby  abolished. 

OFFICE  OF  PLACEMENT  AND  OFFICE  MANAGEBIENT 

Sec.  407.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
for  the  Congress  an  Office  of  Placement  and 
Office  Management  which  shall  be  subject  to 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Joint 
Committee.  The  Joint  Committee  is  author- 
ized, by  record  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee — 

( 1 )  to  appoint,  on  a  permanent  basis,  with- 
out regard  to  political  affiliation,  and  solely 
on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  his  duties, 
a  Director  of  the  Office  of  Placement  and 
Office  Management  to  serve  as  the  head  of  the 
staff  of  the  Office; 
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(2)  to  prescribe  hU  duties  and  responsl- 
blUtles; 

(3)  to  fix  his  compensation  at  a  rate  au- 
thorized by  section  202(e)  (1)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946;  and 

(4)  to  terminate  his  employment,  as  the 
Joint  Oommlttee  may  deem  appropriate. 
Subject  to  the  prior  approval  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  the  Director  shall  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties  of 
the  Office  under  this  section. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Office, 
upon  request,  to  assist  Members,  committees, 
and  officers  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives seeking  competent  personnel 
with  specified  qualifications  and  to  furnish 
advice  and  information  with  respect  to  office 
management  procedures.  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  Office  shall — 

(1)  operate  as  a  central  clearinghouse  for 
applications  for  employment  with  the 
Congress; 

(2)  test  the  qualifications  of  Individuals 
submitting  such  applications  for  employ- 
ment; 

(3)  furnish  advice  and  Information  to 
Members,  conmilttees,  and  officers  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  on  re- 
quest, with  respect  to  better  office  manage- 
ment practices  and  efficient  utilization  of 
office  equipment;  and 

(4)  maintain,  for  the  benefit  of  such  Mem- 
bers, conmiittees,  and  officers  desiring  de- 
tailed office  studies  to  Improve  the  efficiency 
of  their  operations,  a  list  of  private  manage- 
ment concerns  capable  of  rendering  such 
service  on  request. 

(tf)  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  be  held 
or  considered  to  require  the  use  of  the  facil- 
ities of  the  Office  by  any  Member,  committee, 
or  officer  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. If,  m  the  opinion  of  such  Mem- 
ber, committee,  or  officer,  the  use  of  such 
facilities  Is  Inappropriate. 

EXPENSES 

Sec.  408.  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  from  funds 
appropriated  for  the  Joint  Committee,  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  Chairman. 

Part  2 — AUTHOBrrT  op  Officers  of  the 
Congress 


AtTTHORITT 

Sec.  421.  (a)  Any  officer  of  the  Congress 
havmg  responsibility  for  the  supervision 
of  employees,  including  employees  appointed 
upon  recommendation  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, shall  have  authority — 

(1)  to  prescribe  a  period  of  training  to  be 
completed  by  any  such  employee  prior  to  or 
upon  his  assignment  to  duties; 

(2)  to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  performance  by  any  such  em- 
ployee of  his  assigned  duties; 

(3)  to  remove  or  otherwise  discipline  any 
such  employee  (A)  who  fails  or  refuses  to 
complete  satisfactorily  the  period  of  train- 
ing referred  to  in  paragraph  (I),  or  (B)  who 
fails  or  refuses  to  abide  by  rules  or  regula- 
tions referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  or  other- 
wise fails  to  perform  his  assigned  duties  in 
a  satisfactory  manner. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "offi- 
cer of  the  Congress"  means  an  elected  officer 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives *ho  Is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
House,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  the 
Postmaster  of  the  Senate. 

CAPITOL  POLICE 

Sec.  422.  (a)  The  Capitol  Police  Board  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  formulate  a  plan 
for  converting  the  Capitol  Police  force  to  a 
professional  force  which  shall  operate  under 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Capitol  Police  Board.  In  the  formulation  of 
such  plan,  consideration  shall  be  given  to  the 
feasibility  of  providing  for  the  operation  of 
such  force  on  the  same  basis  of  standards  for 


personnel  of  the  Metropolitan  PoUce  force 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Such  plan  shall 
include  provisions  for  giving  members  of  the 
existing  Capitol  Police  force  such  additional 
Instruotlon  and  training  as  the  Capitol  Po- 
lice Board  shall  deem  necessary  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  their  performance,  and  for 
replacing  such  members  with  persons  re- 
cruited on  the  same  basis  that  recruits  are 
selected  by  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  as 
vacancies  occur. 

(b)  The  Chief  of  Police  of  the  Metropolitan 
PoUce  force  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
provide  the  Capitol  Police  Board  with  such 
Information  and  assistfmce  as  it  may  require 
in  carrying  out  Its  duties  and  responsibilities 
under  this  section. 

(c)  The  Capitol  Police  Board  shall  make  a 
report  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  the  earliest  practicable  date  set- 
ting forth  the  plan  formulated  pursuant  to 
this  section  together  with  its  recommenda- 
tions for  any  legislation  necessary  to  effectu- 
ate such  plan. 

SENATE    AND    HOUSE    PAGES 

Sec.  423.  (a)  No  person  shall  serve  as  a 
page  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Represent- 
atives before  he  has  completed  the  twelfth 
grade  of  his  secondary  school  education,  or 
(except  in  the  case  of  a  chief  page,  telephone 
page,  or  riding  page)  during  any  seEsion  of 
the  Congress  which  begins  after  he  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty-two  years. 

(b)  No  person  shall  be  appointed  as  a  page 
of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives 
unless  he  agrees  that  in  the  absence  of  un- 
foreseen circumstances  preventing  such 
service  he  will  continue  to  serve  as  a  page 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  months. 

(c)(1)  Section  243  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organlzaUon  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  88a),  and 
the  proviso  In  the  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ing "Education  of  Senate  and  House  Pages" 
in  title  I  of  the  Urgent  Deficiency  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1947  (2  U£.C.  88b),  are  hereby 
repealed. 

(2)  Title  n  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of   1946    (60 
Stat.  813)  Is  amended  by  striking  out — 
"Sec.  243.  Senate  and  House  pages.". 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
January  3,  1968,  but  the  provisions  of  such 
subsection  limiting  service  as  a  page  to  per- 
sons who  have  completed  the  twelfth  grade 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  con- 
tinued service  of  any  page  appointed  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  ."iub- 
section  (c)  shall  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the 
1967-68  school  year. 

(e)  The  proviso  under  the  heading  "Office 
of  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper"  in  the 
appropriations  for  the  Senate  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1952  (2  U.S.C. 
88c)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  •Pro- 
vided, That  hereafter  the  pay  of  pages  shall 
begin  not  more  than  five  days  before  the 
convening  of  a  session  of  the  Congress  or  of 
the  Senate,  and  shall  continue  until  the  end 
of  the  month  during  which  the  Congress  or 
the  Senate  adjourns  or  recesses,  or  the  four- 
teenth day  after  such  adjournment  or  recess, 
whichever  is  the  later  date,  except  that  in 
any  case  in  which  the  Congress  or  the  Senate 
adjourns  or  recesses  on  or  before  the  last  day 
of  July  for  a  period  of  at  least  thirty  but  not 
more  than  forty-five  days  such  pay  shall 
continue  until  the  end  of  such  adjournment 
or  recess.". 

CAPirOL    GUIDE    service 

Sec.  424.  (a)  When  used  In  this  section, 
unless  the  context  Indicates  otherwise — 

(1)  the  term  "Service"  means  the  Capitol 
Guide  Service  created  by  subsection  (b); 

(2)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Board 
created  by  subsection  (b) ; 

(3)  the  term  'guide'  means  any  member 
of  the  Capitol  Guide  Service:  and 

(4)  the  term  "building"  means  the  United 
States  Capitol  Building. 


(b)  Thwe  U  h«:eby  created  an  organlEa- 
tlon,  to  be  known  as  the  Capitol  Guide 
Service,  which  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
of  a  Board  consisting  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Service, 
under  regulations  promtUgated  by  the  Board, 
to  furnish  free  guide  services  to  any  person 
desiring  to  view  the  Interior  of  the  building. 
The  Service  shall  consist  of  a  chief  guide 
who  shall  receive  gross  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $9,800  per  annum,  and  not  less  than 
ten,  nor  more  than  twenty  guides  who  shall 
each  receive  gross  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $7,200  per  annum.  Appointments  to  and 
removals  from  the  Service  shall  be  made  by 
the  Board.  Appointees  to  the  Service  shall 
be  chosen  solely  upon  the  basts  of  the  special 
qualifications  which  fit  them  for  the  duties 
to  l>e  performed. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  make  and  promulgate 
the  regulations  necessary  for  the  operation 
of  the  Service.  Such  regulations  shall  cover 
the  schedules  and  routings  of  tours  through 
the  building,  the  oral  informative  data  to  l>e 
supplied  to  the  public,  the  personal  conduct 
of  members  of  the  Service  when  on  duty,  the 
uniforms  and  insignia  for  the  Service,  and 
such  other  phases  of  the  work  as  in  Ite  Judg- 
ment may  be  necessary. 

(e)  No  guide  shall  make  any  charge  for 
his  official  services,  nor  accept  any  gratuity, 
nor  shall  he,  in  the  co\u-se  of  official  duty, 
speak  in  praise  or  censure  of  any  person. 
Any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  punished  by  immediate  dis- 
missal. 

(f)  The  headquarters  of  the  Service  shall 
be  maintained  In  the  rotunda  of  the  build- 
ing, and  a  guide  shall  be  on  duty  there  at 
all  times  during  the  hours  the  building  Is 
open  to  the  public. 

(g)  The  necessary  expenses  incident  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  Serv- 
ice. Including  uniforms  and  insignia  for 
each  guide,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  vouchers  approved  by  the  Board. 

(h)  The  Board  may  detail  any  guide  to 
supplement  the  Capitol  Police  when  special 
occasions  in  the  biUldlng  or  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds  require  additional  police  and  the 
performance  of  the  regular  duties  of  the 
Service  are  temporarily  suspended  by  such 
occasion. 

Part  3 — Congressional  Adjournment 
congressional  adjournment 

Sec.  433.  (a)  This  section  Is  enacted  by 
the  Congress — 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  pow- 
er of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  it  shall 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively;  and  such  rule  shall 
supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  In 
such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

(b)  Section  132  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  198)  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"congressional  adjournment 

"Sec.  132.  (a)  Not  later  than  the  last  day 
in  the  month  of  July  in  each  year,  the  two 
Houses  shall  adjourn — 

"(1)  sine  die.  or 

"(2)  to  a  day  certain  subsequent  to 
August  31  of  such  year,  which  shall  be  fixed 
by  concurrent  r<?solution  adopted  in  each 
House  by  roUcall  vote. 

"(b)  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable 
In  any  year  If  on  the  last  day  of  July  of  such 
year  a  state  of  war  exists  purstiant  to  a 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress.". 
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SK.  441.  section  33;  1  ("i*tl°8to  method 
of  appointment  of  po  .tmasten)  of  UUe  39. 
United  States  Code.  1 1  amended  to  read  aa 
follovra: 
"I  3311.  Method  of  app>lntment  .    „    .^ 

"(a)  The  Poatmaa  er  Oeneral  shall  ap- 
point p«»Sna.ter.  at  1  «.t  offloe.  of  the  f^t^ 
SSsond'^n^hW  cl«  .e.  to  tb«  ««P^«7« 
civil  service  without  t  ™-  He  ah^  ^J^ 
i^polntments  in  ao«  rdance  with  tha  olTll 
service  laws  and  ruli  ■  by — 

"(H   competlttve  e:  wnlnatlona;  Mid 

"(2)    promotions  fiom  within  the  poatal 

*^b?'The  Poetmast*  r  General  shall  appoint 
poetmasters  at  post  oi  Ices  of  the  fourth  class 

'"^cT  NS^stand,  ag  any  other  provision 
of  law  the  Postmasler  Oeneral  shall  make 
2ch  appointment  to  ,  P^'^'^^'Jl^y^^^i;'^ 
at  a  poet  office  of  ar  y  class  without  regard 
to  anvrecommendat  on  or  sUtemeBt.  with 
«ip«:t  t<x.ftny  applU  ant  for  such  appoint- 
ment, made  by —  „ ,, 

"(1)  any  Member  nf  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives  (including  the  Resident 
commissioner  from  F  iierto  Rico) ;  or 

••(2)  any  official  ct  a  partisan  N»tlon^. 
State,  county,  or  m  mlclpal  or  other  local 

^"(d'i^NKuhstandng  any  other  provision 
of  law.  a  person  wltt  In  the  purview  of  suh- 
Saragriiph  (1)  or  (2  of  subsection  (c)  of 
?S^tlon  is  hereb,  prohibited  from  mak- 
ing or  transmitting  t  d  the  Postmaster  Oen- 
eral or  to  any  other  officer  or  employee  of 
the 'Federal  Qovernir  ent.  any/^^^o"*"**"^*- 
tlon  or  statement  wllh  respect  to  any  awll- 
cant  for  appointmem  to  a  posiUon  of  p^st- 
master  ot  Lny  class.  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
wal  and  any  other  ol  icer  or  employee  of  the 
Federal  Government-  - 

"(1)  shall  not  so  Iclt.  request,  consider, 
or  Mcept  any  such  re  sommendaUon  or  state- 
ment; and  . 

"(2)  shall  return  my  such  recommenda- 
tion or  statement  rec  slved  by  blm  »PP'"°Pfi,- 
ately  marked  as  In  v  olatlon  of  this  secUon 
to  the  person  makli  g  or  transmitting  the 

same. 

"(e)  An  applicant  for  appointment  to  a 
DosiUon  of  poetmast*  r  at  a  post  office  of  any 
ilTss  is  hereby  prohil  Ited  from  requesting  or 
soUclUng  any  such  re  :ommendatlon  or  state- 
ment from  any  perso  i  within  the  purview  ot 
aubparagraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (o)  of 
this  section.  An  appl  cant  making  such  solic- 
itation or  request,  mowing  the  same  to  be 
in  violation  of  this  s'  ibsectlon,  is  disqualified 
for  appointment  to  the  position  of  post- 
master concerned.  

"(f)  Bach  application  form  of  the  Federal 
Government  used  In  connection  with  an  ap- 
pllcaUon  for  appoln  ;ment  to  a  position  of 
postmaster  at  a  poet  ofBce  of  any  class  shall 
contain  appropriate  1  inguage  in  boldface  type 
informing  the  appllc  mt  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section.". 

VACANCIES    IN    POSl  IONS    OF    POSTMAJFTIB 

SEC.  442.  Section  3  H6  (relating  to  the  fill- 
ing of  vacancies  in  j  osltions  of  poetmaster) 
of  tlUe  39.  United  £  tates  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  e  ad  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  bubsectlon: 

"(d)  The  prohlbltl  ona.  restricUons.  and  re- 
lated provisions  of  i  ecUon  3311  of  thU  tttle 
governing  the  appc  intment  of  poatmaaten 
also  shall  apply  wit  i  respect  to  the  Interim 
appointment,  asslgi  ment.  or  dealgnatlon  of 
any  person  in  accort  »nce  with  subparagraphs 
(1)  to  (4),  inclusive,  of  subeecUon  (a)  of 
thla  section.". 

:ixB  <1n 


the   end    thereof    the    following   new   aub- 
aectlon: 

"(g)  The  prohlblUons.  reetrtcUona.  and  re- 
lated provUions  of  section  3311  of  this  title 
governing  the  appointment  of  pottmaatera 
also  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  person  to  a  position  of  rural 
carrier  and  the  application  and  assignment  ot 
any  rural  carrier  with  reepect  to  any  rural 
route.". 

SAVING  PKOVISION 

Sac.  444.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Part  shall  not  affect  the  status  or  tenure,  on 
the  effective  date  of  thU  Part,  of— 

(1)  poatmasters  in  office; 

(2)  persons  appointed,  assigned,  or  desig- 
nated m  accordance  with  subparagraphs  (1) 
to  (4).  inclusive,  of  section  33XS(a)  of  UUe 
39.  United  SUtes  Code;  and 

(3)  persons  holding  poeiUona  of  rural 
carrier. 


VACANC 

SBC.  443.  SecUon 
of  vacancies  on 
United  States  Code 


BUaAL  aOUTES 

3b38  (relating  to  the  filling 

rTral   routes)    of  title  39, 

la  amended  by  adding  at 


Pabt  5 — Revision  of  Hottsb  Emplo 
Position  Classification  Act 

APPLICATION    of    HOUSE    EMPLOYEES    POSITION 
classification     ACT 

Sac.  451.  Section  3  of  the  House  Employees 
PosiUon  ClaMlflcatlon  Act  (78  Stat.  1079; 
Public  Law  88-«52:  3  V3.C.  292)  U 
amended —  .^.  . 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(2)  the  position  of 
minority  pair  clerk  in  the  House;";  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagrapha    (3) 
and  (4)  of  such  section  as  subparagraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  thereof,  respectively. 
AUTHoarrr    to    recommend    compensation 

revisions 
Sec.  462  Section  4  of  the  House  Employees 
PosiUon   Classification   Act    (78   SUt.    1079; 
PubUo     Law     88-652;      2     U.S.C.     293)      Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  sulking  out.  In  suheecUon 
(a)  (1)  (C)  thereof,  "the  ClasslflcaUon  Act  of 
1949  aa  amended"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  533i  of  UUe  5.  United  Statea 
Code";  and  ^    ^  , 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the 
Doorkeeper,  and  the  Poetmaster.  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  are  authorized  to 
transmit  to  the  committee  their  joint  rec- 
ommendations for  revision  of  the  ratea  of 
compensation  of  the  House  Employees 
Schedule  or  the  House  Wage  Schedule,  or 
both  such  schedules.  In  accordance  with 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sectton. 
together  with  their  Justification  for  such 
recommended  revision,  whenever  In  their 
Judgment  such  revision  Is  neceeeary  and  ap- 
propriate to  provide  for  the  acquisition  or 
retention  of  competent  personnel,  to  facili- 
tate the  maintenance  of  equitable  compen- 
sation relationships,  or  to  promote  the  or- 
derly "■•"^  efficient  operation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.". 

REVISIONS  wrrH  respect  to  posrriON  stand- 
ards AND  descriptions  AND  POSmON  PLACE- 
MENT   IN    COMPENSATION    BCHB>in.E8 

Sec.  453.  Sections  5  and  6  of  the  House 
Employees  Position  Classification  Act  (78 
Stat.  1080-1081;  PubUc  Law  88-852;  2  UJ8.C. 
294  and  295)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"POSITION   STANDARDS   AND   DESCRIPTIONS 

"S»c.  5.  (a)(1)  The  Clerk,  the  Sergeant 
at  Anns,  the  Doorkeeper,  and  the  Poetmas- 
ter, of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Jointly 
shall  prescribe,  revise,  and  (on  a  current 
basis)  maintain  position  standards  which 
shall  apply  to  positions  under  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  which  this  Act  applies. 
"(2)  The  position  standards  shall — 
"(A)  provide  for  the  separation  of  such 
positions  Into  appropriate  classes  for  pay 
and  personnel  purposes  on  the  basis  of  rea- 
sonable slmUartty  with  respect  to  types  of 
positions,  qualification  requirements  of  po- 
sitions, and  levels  of  difficulty  and  responsi- 
bility of  work,  and 


"(B)  govern  the  placement  of  such  posi- 
tions m  their  respective  appropriate  com- 
pensation levels  at  the  appropriate  compen- 
sation schedule. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
the  Doorkeeper,  and  the  Poetmaster,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  severally  shall  pre- 
pare, revise,  and  (on  a  current  basis)  mam- 
taln.  In  such  forms  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this  Act,  position 
descriptions  of  the  respective  positions  un- 
der the  House  of  Representatives  to  which 
this  Act  applies  which  are  under  their  re- 
apectlve  Jurisdictions.  Including — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  the  Clerk,  positions 
under  the  House  Recording  Studio,  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  the  Doorkeeper,  po- 
sitions under  the  House  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion Correapondents*  Gallery  and  the  House 
Periodical  Press  Gallery. 

"(2)  The  position  descriptions  shall — 
"(A)  describe  in  detail  the  actual  duties, 
responsibilities,  and  qualification  require- 
ments of  the  work  of  each  of  such  positions. 
"(B)  provide  a  position  title  for  each  of 
such  positions  which  accurately  reflects  such 
duties  and  responsibilities,  and 

"(C)  govern  the  placement  of  such  position 
in  Its  appropriate  class. 

"(c)  The  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the 
Doorkeeper,  and  the  Postmaster,  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  shall  keep  in  their  re- 
spective offices  copies  of  the  position  stand- 
ards Jointly  prepared  by  them  together  with 
copies  of  the  position  descriptions  of  those 
positions  under  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  which  this  Act  applies  which  are 
under  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

"(d)  Upon  request  of  the  committee  at 
any  time,  the  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
the  Doorkeeper,  or  the  Postmaster,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may 
be.  shall  transmit  to  the  committee  copies 
of  the  position  standards  and  position  de- 
scriptions required  by  this  action  to  be  pre- 
pared, revised,  and  currently  maintained  by 
them,  and  such  other  related  information  as 
the  committee  may  require.  In  order  that 
the  committee  may  have,  whenever  the  com- 
mittee deems  It  advisable,  current  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  position  standards,  posi- 
tion descriptions,  the  positions  to  which 
such  descriptions  apply,  and  related  person- 
nel matters  within  the  purview  of  this  Act. 

"PLACEMENT   OF   POSITIONS    IN    COMPENSATION 
SCHEDULES 

"Sec.  6.  The  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
the  Doorkeeper,  and  the  Postmaster,  of  the 
Bouse   of  Representatives,  each  shall   place 
each  position  under  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  which  this  Act  applies,  which  Is  un- 
der his  Jurisdiction,  in  Its  appropriate  class 
and  In  Its  appropriate  compensation  level  of 
the  appropriate   compensation   schedule.   In 
accordance  with  the  position  standards  and 
position  descriptions  provided  for  In  section 
5  of  this  Act.  Each  such  House  officer  is  au- 
thorized, when  in  his  opinion  circumstances 
so   warrant,    to    change    any    such    position 
under   his   jurisdiction   from   any   class  In 
which  such  position  Is  then  currently  placed 
to  any  other  class  which  he  deems  appro- 
priate, and  from  any  compensation  level  of 
the  schedule  in  which  such  position  Is  then 
currently  placed  to  any  other  compensation 
level  of  either  the  Ho\ise  Employees  Schedule 
(HS)  or  the  House  Wage  Schedule  (HWS)  as 
such  House  officer  deems  appropriate.  All  ac- 
tions under  this  section  shall  be  the  basis 
for  payment  of  compensation  and  for  other 
personnel    benefits    and   transactions   until 
otherwise  changed  In  accordance  with  ap- 
propriate authority.". 
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STEP  INCREASES 

Sec.  464.  Section  7  of  the  House  Employees 
Position  ClasslflcaUon  Act  (78  Stat.  1081- 
1082;  Public  Law  88-662;  2  U.8.C.  296)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"Sec.  7.  (a)  Each  employee  In  a  compen- 
sation level  of  the  House  Employees  Schedule, 
who  has  not  atUlned  the  highest  scheduled 
jate  of  cOTapensation  for  the  compensation 
level  (HS  level)  In  which  his  position  is 
placed,  shall  be  advanced  successively  to  the 
next  higher  step  of  such  HS  level,  as  follows: 

"(1)  to  steps  2,  3.  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  re- 
jpectlvely— at  the  beginning  of  the  first  pay 
period  following  the  completion,  without 
break  In  service  of  more  than  thirty  months, 
of  one  year  of  satisfactory  service  in  the  next 
lower  step;  and 

"(2)  to  steps  10,  11,  and  12,  respectively— 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  pay  period  fol- 
lowing the  completion,  without  break  In 
service  of  more  than  thirty  months,  of  two 
years  of  satisfactory  service  in  the  next  lower 

step. 

"(b)  The  receipt  of  an  Increase  In  compen- 
sation during  any  of  the  waiting  periods  of 
service  specified  In  sulwection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  cause  a  new  full  waiting  period 
of  service  to  commence  for  further  step  In- 
creases under  such  subsection. 

"(c)  Any  Increase  In  compensation  granted 
by  law,  or  granted  by  reason  of  an  increase 
made  by  the  committee  in  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation of  the  House  Employees  Schedule, 
to  employees  within  the  purview  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  held  or 
considered  to  be  an  Increase  In  compensa- 
Uon  for  the  pxirposes  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

"(d)  The  benefit  of  successive  step  in- 
creases under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  preserved,  under  regiUatlons  Jointly 
prescribed  by  the  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
Uie  Doorkeeper,  and  the  Postmaster,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  for  employees 
whose  continuous  service  is  Interrupted  by 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  ,  ^. 

"(e)  The  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the 
Doorkeeper,  and  the  Postmaster,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Jomtly  shall  estab- 
lish and  mamtaln,  and,  from  time  to  time. 
jolnUy  may  revise,  a  system  of  automatic  ad- 
vancement, by  successive  step  Increases  in 
compensation,  on  the  basis  of  satisfactory 
service  performed,  without  break  In  service  of 
more  than  thirty  months,  for  employees  sub- 
ject to  the  House  Wage  Schedule.  In  the  op- 
eration of  such  system  of  step  Increases,  such 
House  officers  Jointly  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  the  effect  that — 

"(1)  the  receipt  of  an  increase  in  compen- 
sation during  any  of  the  waiting  periods  of 
service  required  for  advancement  by  step  In- 
creases under  such  system  shall  cause  a  new 
full  waiting  period  of  service  to  commence 
for  further  step  Increases  under  such  system; 
"(2)  any  Increase  In  compensation  granted 
by  law,  or  granted  by  reason  of  an  Increase 
made  by  the  committee  in  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation of  the  House  Wage  Schedule,  to 
employees  within  the  purview  of  such  system 
of  step  Increases,  shall  not  be  held  or  con- 
sidered to  be  an  Increase  In  compensation 
for  the  puri)ose8  of  subparagraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection;  and 

"(3)  the  benefit  of  successive  step  Increases 
under  such  system  of  step  Increases  shall  be 
preserved,  under  regulations  Jointly  pre- 
scribed by  such  House  officers,  for  employees 
whose  continuous  service  Is  Interrupted  by 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.". 

APPOINTMENTS  AND  RECLASSIFICATIONS  TO 
HIOBXR  COMPENSATION  LEVELS 

Sec.  465.  Section  8(b)  of  the  House  Em- 
ployees Position  Classification  Act  (78  Stat. 
1083;  PubUc  Law  88-652;  2  UJB.C.  297(b))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the 
Doorkeeper,  and  the  Postmaster,  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  JolnUy  may  provide  by 
regulation  for  the  payment  of  compensation, 
at  an  appropriate  compensation  step  deter- 


mined m  accordance  with  such  regulation,  to 
each  employee  subject  to  the  House  Wage 
Schedule  who  la  appointed  to  a  position  in  a 
higher  compensation  level  of  such  schedule 
or  whose  position  is  placed  In  a  higher  com- 
pensation level  of  such  schedule  pursuant  to 
a  reclassification  of  such  position.". 

REDUCTIONB   IN   COMPENSATION    LEVEL 

Sec.  456.  Section  9  of  the  House  Employees 
Position  Classification  Act  (78  Stat.  1083; 
Public  Law  88-652;  2  V£.C.  298)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"REDUCTIONS  IN  COMPENSATION  LEVEL 

"Sec.  9.  Each  employee  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the 
Doorkeeper,  or  the  Poetmaster,  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  a 
position  In  a  compensation  level  of  the 
House  Employees  Schedule  or  the  House  Wage 
Schedule  whose  employment  In  such  position 
and  level  Is  terminated  and  who  is  reem- 
ployed, with  or  without  break  In  service.  In  a 
position  m  a  lower  compensation  level  (HS 
level  or  HWS  level)  of  such  schedule,  or  whose 
position  Is  pUced  In  a  lower  compensation 
level  of  such  schedule  pursuant  to  a  reclassifi- 
cation of  such  position,  shall  be  placed  by  the 
Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  Doorkeeper, 
or  the  Postmaster,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  such 
step  of  such  lower  compensation  level  as  the 
House  officer  concerned  deems  appropriate." . 

INITIAL    APPOINTMENTS 

Sec.  457.  SecUon  10  of  the  House  Employees 
Position  Classification  Act  (78  Stat.  1083; 
Public  Law  88-662;  2  UJ3.0.  299)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  fol- 
lowing "Sec.  10.";  and  .    ^    ,  , 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the 
Doorkeeper,  and  the  Postmaster,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  each  is  authorized 
to  make  the  initial  appotatment  of  any  In- 
dividual to  a  position  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  such  House  officer,  which  U  subject  to  the 
House  Employees  Schedule  or  the  House  Wage 
Schedule,  at  any  compensation  step  above 
the  minimum  compensation  step  of  the  ap- 
propriate compensation  level  (HS  level  or 
HWS  level)  of  such  schedule,  whenever  such. 
House  officer  deems  such  action  to  be  neces- 
sary and.  appropriate  to  acquire  competent 
personnel  or  to  promote  the  orderly  and  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives.". 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  POSITIONS 

Sec.  458.  Sectton  11  of  the  House  Employees 
PosiUon  Classification  Act  (78  Stat.  1083; 
PubUc  Law  88-652;  2  U.S.C.  300)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ESTABLISHMENT  OF  POSITIONS 

"Sec.  11.  The  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
the  Doorkeeper,  or  the  Postmaster,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may 
be,  may  authorize  the  estabUshment  of  ad- 
ditional positions  of  the  kind  to  which  this 
Act  applies,  on  a  permanent  basis  or  on  a 
temporary  basis  of  not  to  exceed  six  months' 
dtiraUon,  whenever.  In  his  Judgment,  such 
action  Is  warranted  In  the  interests  of  the 
orderly  and  efficient  operation  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.". 

AUTHORITT  CENERALLT 


Sec.  459.  Section  13  of  the  House  Employees 
Position  Classification  Act  (78  Stat.  1084; 
PubUc  Law  88-662;  2  VB.C.  302)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"REGULATIONS 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  The  committee  is  authorized 
to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions,  duties, 
and  obUgatlons  imposed  upon  the  committee 
by  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the 
Doorkeeper,    and    the    Postmaster,    of    the 


House  of  Representatives,  are  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  Joint  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions,  duties, 
and  obligations  imposed  upon  such  House 
officers  by  this  Act. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  held  or 
considered  to  curtail,  diminish,  or  otherwise 
affect  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  conunlttee  with 
respect  to  all  matters  within  the  purview  of 
this  Act.". 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENT 

SEC.  460.  Section  106  (f)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1957,  as 
amended  (70  Stat.  371.  78  Stat.  1084;  Public 
Law  624.  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  Public  Law 
88-652;  2  U.S.C.  123b(f ) ) ,  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "and  fix  the  compensation  of"  Im- 
mediately foUowlng  "to  appoint". 

SAVING    PROVISION 

Sec.  461.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Part  shall  not  be  construed  to  eliminate, 
change,  or  otherwise  affect — 

( 1 )  the  compensation  schedules  prescribed 
under  authority  of  the  House  Employees  Po- 
sition Classification  Act, 

(2)  the  position  standards  and  position 
descriptions  prepared  under  authority  of 
such  Act, 

( 3 )  the  application  of  such  position  stand- 
ards and  position  descriptions, 

(4)  the  placement  of  positions  In  compen- 
sation schedules  under  such  Act. 

(5)  the  compensation  paid  to  employees 
under  such  Act, 

(6)  the  regulations  prescribed  under  such 
Act,  or 

( 7 )  any  other  action  taken  under  such  Act, 
as  In  effect  immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Part,  until  appropriate  action 
Is  taken  by  appropriate  authority  in  accord- 
ance with  the  House  Employees  PosiUon 
ClasslflcaUon  Act  as  amended  by  this  Part, 
or  In  accordance  with  section  105(f)  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1967, 
as  amended  by  this  Part. 

HOUSE    PUBLICATIONS    DISTRIBUTION    SERVICE 

Sec.  462.  (a)  The  organization  imder  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Doorkeeper  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  engaged  In  folding,  pack- 
aging, and  related  activities  with  respect  to 
papers,  documents,  and  other  materials  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  (commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "House  Folding  Room")  la 
hereby  designated  the  "House  Publications 
Distribution  Service". 

(b)  The  Doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Is  authorized  to  establish  for  em- 
ployees under  the  House  Publications  Dis- 
tribution Service  a  system  of  compensation 
for  extra  services  performed  by  such 
employees. 

Part    6 — ^Payroll    Administration    in    th« 
House  of  Representatives 

CONVERSION    op    PAT    TO    AGGREGATE    RATX    BASIS 
IN  HOUSE  OP  REPRESCNTATIVKS 

Sec.  471.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  the  aggregate  compensa- 
tion Of  each  employee  (except  a  telephone 
operator  on  the  United  States  Capitol  tele- 
phone exchange  and  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  Police)  — 

( 1 )  who  Is  on  the  emplosrment  rolls  of  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives  on  such  date. 

(2)  whose  compensation  Is  disbursed  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
was  fixed  or  adjusted  prior  to  such  date,  and 

(3)  whose  compensation  Is  not  fixed  at  a 
single  per  annum  (gross)  rate, 
shall  be  a  single  per  annum   (gross)    rate, 
constituting  his  total  rate  of  compensation. 
In  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

(A)  the  rate  of  the  per  annum  basic  com- 
pensation of  such  employee  In  effect  Im- 
mediately prior  to  such  date,  adjusted  to 
the  lowest  multiple  of  $60  which  produces 
a  rate  of  per  annum  basic  compensation  for 
such  employee  which  Is  not  less  than  his 
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nt»  at  pet  annun   baalc  compeoMtlon  Im- 
medlstely  prior  to  i  ucb  CUte,  and 

(B)  tb«  rat*  of  1  lU  total  per  animm  addi- 
tional compenaatl(fi,  coinput«d  on  sueli  ad- 
Juated  basic  rate. 
Such  single  per  anfaum  (gross)  rate  shall  be 
rounded  to  the  ne:  t  higher  dollar. 

(b)  Beginning  1 1th  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  the  tn  gregate  compensation  of 
each  ofllcer  or  emp  oyee  (except  a  telephone 
operator  on  the  Ui  Ited  States  Capitol  tele- 
phone exchange  an(  I  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  Polio  i) — 

^jt^  ( 1 )  who  Is  on  thi   employment  rolls  of  the 

House  or  Represen  natives  on  or  after  such 
date, 

(3)  whose  comp  msatlon  is  disbursed  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  i  ouse  of  Representatives, 
and 

(3)    whose  comp  snsatlon   Is  flzed  or  ad- 
Justed  on  or  after    uch  date, 
shall  be  a  single  p<  r  annum  (gross)  rate,  In 
a  whole  dollar  amo  int,  constituting  his  total 
rate  of  compensatlc  n. 

(c)  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives sttan  prepare  and  establish  a  compen- 
sation schedule  of  single  per  annum  rates 
for  employees  of  t  le  House  of  Representa- 
tives whose  comp4  osatlon  Is  disbursed  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  Hoi  se,  except — 

( 1 )  employees  su  bject  to  the  House  Em- 
ployees Position  Cl4sslScatlon  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
291  and  following). 

(2)  telephone  operators  on  the  United 
States  Capitol  telej  hone  exchange, 

(3)  members  of  ^e  United  States  Capitol 
Police,  and 

(4)  officers  and  Employees  of  the  House 
whose   compensatlo  i   consisted   of   a   single 


per  annum   (gross) 


to  the  effective  dat    of  this  section 


deter  olned 
a  Id 


hie 
Represent  itlves 


fiom 


Such  compensation 

(A)  contain  each 
(gross)    rates 
(a)  of  this  section 

(B)  be   designated 
Schedule"  and  hav( 

(d)  Section  11  (a 
proprlatlon  Act,  191 
60g-l ) ,  Is  amended 

"(a)  The  clerk 
House  of 

Commissioner  from 
a  single  per  annum 
in  accordance  with 
islatlve  Reorganization 
son  shall  be  paid 
single  per  annum 
922.231.". 

(e)  The  Clerk  of 
tlves  Is  authorized 

(1)  adjust  to  a 
rate  the  basic  rate 
of  each  Member  of 
tlves  authorized  by 
Islatlve  Appropriation 
Immediately   prior 
this  Part  (2  U.S.C 

(2)  adjust  to  a  s 
rate    each    other 
vlded  by  law  for 
ployees  whose  c 
the  Clerk  of  the 
operators  on  the 
phone  exchange  ant 
States  Capitol  Polic  i 
in  a -manner  which 
able  projection  of 
rates,  as  determined 
House,  In  accordanc 
visions  of  this 
law. 

(f)  Section  202(e 
organization  Act  o 
U.S.C.  7aa(e)),ls 

"(e)(1)  Each 
staff,  and  each 
of  each  standing 
of  Representatives 
(gross)    rate  of 
his  total  rate  of 


schedule  shall — 
}f  the  single  per  annum 
under  subsection 


the   "House   General 
the  symbol  "HOS". 
of  the  Legislative  Ap- 
8,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C. 
to  read  as  follows: 
of  each  Member  of  the 
and  the  Resident 
Puerto  Rico  shall  be  at 
(gross)  rate  determined 
ctlon  471  (e)  of  the  Leg- 
Act  of  1967.  No  per- 
sucb  clerk  hire  at  a 
gross)   rate  In  excess  of 


secti  }n 


rate  immediately  prior 


t  tie  : 


ba  ilc 


1  he  House  of  Represent  a- 

and  directed  to — 
s^gle  per  annum  (gross) 
of  clerk  hire  allowance 
House  of  Representa- 
ectlon  11(a)  of  the  Leg- 
Act.  1956,  as  In  effect 
o  the  effective  date  of 
50g-l),  and 

ngle  per  annum  (gross) 
rate   allowance   pro- 
compensation  of  em- 
omp^nsatlon  is  disbursed  by 
(except  telephone 
Uijlted  States  Capitol  tele- 
members  of  ttie  United 
). 

reflects  the  most  favor- 

)asic  rates  to  aggregate 

by  the  Clerk  of  the 

with  the  foregoing  pro- 

and  other  applicable 


tl  e 


of  the  Legislative  Re- 

1946,  as  amended    (2 

to  read  as  follows: 

of  the  professional 

of  the  clerical  staff, 

ct>mmlttee  of  the  House 

receive  a  per  annum 

constituting 

ockni>enBatlon,  to  be  fixed 


an  ended 
emi  loyee 
emp:  oyee 
c  }mn 
siall 
coi  ipensatlon. 


by  the  ohalnnan,  which  Is  not  In  exceaa  of 
the  highest  rate  of  compensation  set  forth  in 
the  General  Schedule  of  section  6332  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  oif  the  par- 
agraph relating  to  rates  of  compensation 
of  employees  of  committees  of  the  Senate, 
contained  In  the  Legislative  Appr(q>rlatlon 
Act,  1966,  as  amended  (2  U3.C.  72a-la),  the 
professional  staff  members  of  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  shall  receive  basic  an- 
nual compensation,  to  be  fixed  by  the  chair- 
man ranging  from  $5,040  to  $8,000.". 

(g)(1)  This  subsection  Is  enacted  as  an 
exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  full  recogni- 
tion Of  the  constitutional  right  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  change  the  rule 
amended  by  this  subsection  at  any  time.  In 
the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
in  the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(2)  Clause  28(c)  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Each  employee  on  the  professional 
staff,  and  each  employee  on  the  clerical  staff, 
of  each  standing  committee  shall  receive  a 
per  annum  (gross)  rate  of  compensation, 
constituting  his  total  rate  of  compensation, 
to  be  fixed  by  the  chairman,  which  is  not 
in  excess  of  the  highest  rate  of  compensation 
of  the  General  Schedule  of  section  5332  of 
UUe  6.  United  States  Code.". 

(h)  Section  5533 (c)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(o)(l)  Except  as  provided  by  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  unless  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law,  appropriated  funds  are  not 
available  for  payment  to  an  individual  of 
pay  from  more  than  one  position  if  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  basic  pay  from  the 
position  exceeds  $2,000  a  year,  and  if — 

"(A)  the  pay  of  one  of  the  positions  is 
paid  by — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate:  or 

"(11)  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (In  the  case  of  employees  receiv- 
ing basic  rates  of  compensation);  or 

"(B)  one  of  the  positions  Is  under  the 
Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

"(2)  Unless  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 
appropriated  funds  are  not  available  for 
payment  to  an  Individual  of  pay  from  more 
than  one  i>ositlon  if  the  aggregate  (gross) 
compensation  from  the  position  exceeds 
$5,987  a  year,  and  if  the  pay  of  one  of  the 
positions  Is  paid  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  (in  the  case  of  employees 
receiving  single  per  annum  rates  of  com- 
pensation j  .". 

(1)  Each  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico  shall  certify  in  writing,  on 
or  before  the  tenth  day  of  any  month  in 
which  rearrangements  or  changes  of  salary 
schedules  of  employees  in  his  office  axe  to 
become  effective,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House, 
such  rearrangements  or  changes  of  salary 
schedules.  The  Clerk  ofthe  House  shall  dis- 
burse the  compensation  of  such  employees 
in  accordance  with  such  rearrangements  or 
changes  of  salary  schedules. 

( J )  The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  Increase  clerk  hire,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  December  20.  1944  (58  Stat. 
831);  Public  Law  512,  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress; 2  U.S.C.  60g),  is  hereby  repealed. 

(k)  For  the  purposes  of  applicable  law 
relating  to  the  payment  to  any  person  of 
compensation  from  more  than  one  civilian 
office  or  position,  each  employee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  whom  this  Part  ap- 
plies who,  immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Part — 

(1)  is  receiving  compensation  from  more 
than  one  civilian  office  or  position,  and 

(2)  is  in  compliance  with  such  law, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  in  com- 
pliance with  such  law  on  and  after  such 
effective  date,   notwithstanding   the  enact- 
ment of  this  Part,  so  long  as  such  person  does 


not  receive  any  new  appointment  to  a  posi- 
tion on  the  employment  rolls  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

(1)  Except  as  specifically  provided  in  thU 
section,  the  foregoing  subsections  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  construed  to — 

( 1 )  limit  or  otherwise  affect  any  authority 
for  the  making  of  any  appointment  to,  or  for 
fixing  or  adjusting  the  compensation  for,  any 
position  for  which  the  compensation  is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; 

(2)  affect  the  continuity  of  employment  of, 
or  reduce  the  compensation  of,  any  employee 
whose  compensation  is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  House;  or 

(3)  affect  the  rates  of  basic  compensation 
(including  longevity  compensation),  plus  in. 
creased  and  additional  compensation,  of  tele- 
phone operators  on  the  United  States  Capitol 
telephone  exchange,  or  of  members  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  Police,  whose  compen- 
sation is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

(m)  All  provisions  of  law  inconsistent  with 
this  section  are  hereby  superseded  to  the  ex- 
tent of  such  inconsistency. 

Part  7 — Miscxixanbous 

stationdt  allowances  of  scnatots  and 

REPKESXNTATrVES 

Sxc.  481.  (a)  The  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "Stationery  (revolving  fund)"  in  the 
appropriations  for  the  Senate  in  title  IV  of 
the  Foreign  Aid  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
prlaUon  Act,  1964  (77  Stat.  864;  2  U.S.C. 
46a) ,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "The  allowance  for  station- 
ery shall  hereafter  be  available  only  for  (1) 
purchases  made  through  the  Senate  station- 
ery room  of  stationery  and  other  office  sup- 
plies for  use  for  official  business,  and  (2) 
reimbursement  upon  presentation,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  allowance  is  provided,  of  re- 
ceipted invoices  for  purchases  elsewhere  of 
stationery  and  other  office  supplies  (exclud- 
ing items  not  ordinarily  available  in  the  Sen- 
ate stationery  room)  for  use  for  official  busi- 
ness in  an  office  maintained  by  a  Senator  In 
his  home  State.  Any  part  of  the  allowance 
for  stationery  which  remains  unobligated  at 
the  end  of  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  the  revolving  fund  established  by  the 
Third  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1957 
(71  Stat.  188;  2  U.S.C.  46a-l),  and  covered 
into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury.". 

(b)  The  stationery  allowance,  as  author- 
ized by  law,  for  each  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  each  Resident  Com- 
missioner shall  hereafter  be  available  only 
for  (1)  purchases  made  through  the  House 
stationery  room  of  stationery  and  other  of- 
fice supplies  for  use  for  official  business,  and 
(2)  reimbursement  upon  presentation,  with- 
in thirty  days  after  the  close  of  the  session 
for  which  the  allowance  is  provided,  of  re- 
ceipted invoices  for  purchases  elsewhere  of 
stationery  and  other  office  supplies  (exclud- 
ing items  not  ordinarily  available  In  the 
House  stationery  room)  for  use  for  official 
business  in  an  office  maintained  by  a  Mem- 
ber in  bis  home  State.  Any  part  of  the  sta- 
tionery allowance  which  remains  unobli- 
gated at  the  end  of  the  session  for  which 
it  Is  available  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the 
revolving  fund  established  by  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1948  (61  Stat.  366; 
2  U.S.C.  46b-l),  and  covered  into  the  gen- 
eral fimd  of  the  Treasury. 

TOTjE  V— REGULATION   OP  LOBBYING 

DEiTNrnoN  or  comptkollek  cenehal 
Sec.    501.   Section   302(d)    of   the   Federal 
Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act    (2  U.S.C.   261 
(d) )  Is  amended  to  read: 

"(d)  The  term  'Comptroller  General'  means 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States." 

MTTLTIPUKPOSE  CONTKIBVTIONS  AND  EXPENDI- 
TUBES 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  caption  of  section  305  of 
the  Federal  Regulation  of  tiobbylng  Act  (3 
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U5.C.  264)  Is  amended  by  changing  "clkkk 
or  HOUSE"  to  read  "compteolleb  generai.". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  changing  "Clerk"  to  read  "Comp- 
troller General";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

•■Where  contributions  are  received  or  expend- 
itures made  in  part  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 307  of  this  title  and  in  part  for  any 
other  purpose,  the  statements  required  to  be 
filed  by  this  subsection  shall  include  only 
that  part  of  the  amount  of  any  such  contri- 
bution or  expenditure  which  was  for  the  pur- 
poses described  in  such  subparagraphs,  ex- 
cept that  if  the  relative  proportions  cannot 
be  ascertained  with  reasonable  certainty, 
such  statements  shall  show  total  receipts 
and  expenditures  together  with  an  estimate 
by  the  registrant  of  the  part  thereof  which 
was  for  the  purposes  described  in  such  sub- 
paragraphs, and  an  estimate  of  the  part 
thereof  which  was  for  other  purposes.". 

(c)  Title  ni  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Legislative   Reorganization   Act  of    1946    (60 
Stat.  813)  is  amended  by  striking  out — 
"Sec.  305.  Statements  to  be  filed  with  Clerk 

of  House." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 
"Sec.  305.  Statements  to  be  filed  with  Comp- 
troller General.". 

FIVE -tear     preservation     OT    RECORDS 

SBC.  503.  Section  306  of  the  Federal  Regu- 
lation of  Lobbying  Act  (2  U.S.C.  265)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  changing  "Clerk"  to  read  "Comp- 
troller General"  all  four  times  it  appears 
therein; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives"; and 

(3)  by  changing  "two"  to  read  "five". 

SUBSTANTIAL    PURPOSE    CONTROLLINO 

SEC.  504.  Section  307  of  the  Federal  Regula- 
tion of  Lobbying  Act  (2  U.S.C.  266)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  changing  "to  be  used  principally" 
to  read  "a  substantial  part  of  which  is  to  be 
used";  and 

(2)  by  changing  "the  principal"  to  read  "a 
substantial". 

CONTINOENT     FEES;      BROADCASTINO 

Sec.  505.  (a)  The  caption  of  section  308  of 
the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  (2 
U.S.C.  267)  is  amended  by  changing  "secm- 

TABY  OF  THE  SENATE  AND  CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE" 

to  read  "comptroller  general". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  308  of  the 
Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
267(a))  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  changing  "Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  shall  give  to  those  officers"  to  read 
"Comptroller  General  and  shall  give  to  that 
officer";  and 

(2)  by  changing  "Clerk  and  Secretary"  to 
read  "Comptroller  General". 

(c)  Such  subsection  is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof:  "Any  person  required  to  register 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  In  connection 
with  any  activities  for  which  he  is  to  receive 
a  contingent  fee  shall,  before  doing  anything 
for  which  such  fee  is  to  be  paid,  file  vrtth  the 
Comptroller  General,  in  such  detail  as  he  may 
require,  a  description  of  the  event  upon  the 
occurrence  of  which  the  fee  is  contingent, 
and.  depending  on  the  arrangement,  a  state- 
meat  of  the  amount  of  the  fee  either  In  terms 
of  a  dollar  amount  or  in  terms  of  percentage 
of  recovery.  A  copy  of  any  such  contingent  fee 
contract  may  be  filed  with  the  Comptroller 
General  by  any  registrant,  and  shall  be  so 
filed  at  the  request  of  the  Comptroller 
General.". 

(d)  The  next-to-last  sentence  of  such  sub- 
section Is  amended  by  changing  "publica- 


tions In  which  he  has  caused  to  be  published" 
to  read  "publications,  or  any  broadcasting 
stations,  m  or  from  which  he  has  caused  to 
be  published  or  broadcast". 

(e)  Such  subsection  is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "any  licensed  radio  or 
television  broadcasting  station  or"  before 
"any  newspaper  or  other"; 

(2)  by  changing  "newspaper  or  periodical" 
to  read  "broadcasting  station,  newspaper,  or 
Iierlodlcar'; 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  broadcasts"  before 
"news  items,  editorials,";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  "broadcasting  station," 
before  "newspaper,  periodical,  or  individual,". 

(f)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  (2  U.S.C. 
267(b))  Is  amended  by  changing  "Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  shall  be  compiled  by  said 
Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly."  to  read 
"Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  complied  by  him  and  transmitted  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate". 

(g)  Title  III  of  the  table  of  contents  of 
the   Legislative   Reorganization   Act   of    1946 
(60  Stat.  813)  is  amended  by  striking  out — 
"Sec.  308.  Registration  with  Secretary  of  the 

Senate  and  Clerk  of  the  House." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 
"Sec.    308.    Registration    with    Comptroller 
General.". 
administration  bt  comptroller  general 
Sec.  508.  (a)   Sections  310  and  311  of  the 
Federal    Regulation    of    Lobbying    Act    art 
respectively  redesignated  as  sections  311  and 

312. 

(b)  That  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
therein,  immediately  after  section  309  there- 
of, the  following  new  section: 

"POWERS    AND    DUTIES    OF    THE    COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL 

"Sec.  310.  The  Comptroller  General  as  the 
sigent  of  the  Congress  shall — 

"(1)  develop  and  prescribe  methods  and 
forms  for  the  filing  of  reports  and  statements 
required  by  this  title,  and  promulgate  regu- 
lations for  the  administration  of  this  title; 

"(2)  make  available  for  public  tospectlon 
all  reports  and  statements  filed  pursuant  to 
this  title; 

"(3)  ascertain  whether  any  persons  have 
failed  to  file  reports  or  statements  as  required 
by  this  title,  or  have  filed  incomplete  or  in- 
accurate reports  or  statements  under  this 
title,  and  notify  such  persons  that  they  are 
obligated  to  file  such  reports  or  statements 
In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
title; 

"(4)  refer  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
appropriate  action  any  information  coming 
to  his  attention,  through  complaints  or  other- 
wise, of  any  failure  to  register,  or  the  filing 
of  any  false.  Improper,  or  Incomplete  regis- 
tration or  information  under  this  title: 

"(5)  make  such  studies  and  transmit  to 
the  Congress  such  recommendations  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  deem  to  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  further  the  objectives 
of  this  title; 

"(6)  retain  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
five  years  each  report  and  statement  filed 
tmder  this  title,  and  during  such  period, 
make  such  reports  and  statements,  or  true 
and  correct  copies  thereof,  available  as  pub- 
lic records  open  to  public  inspection;  and 

"(7)  transmit  to  the  Congress  annually  a 
full  and  complete  report  on  the  administra- 
tion of  this  title.". 

(c)  Title  in  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of   1946   (60 
Stat.  813)   Is  amended  by  striking  out — 
"Sec.  310.  Penalties. 
"Sec.  311.  Exemption." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 
"Sec.  310.  Powers  and  duties  of  the  Comp- 
troller General. 
"Sec.  311.  Penalties. 
"Sec.  312.  Exemption." 
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SEC.  507.  Section  311  of  such  Act  (that  Is, 
the  section  which,  prior  to  the  redeslgnatlons 
made  by  section  506  of  this  Act,  was  section 
310  of  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying 
Act,  2  U.S.C.  269)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(a)"  In  subsection 
(a)  thereof; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  any  regulation  of  the 
Comptroller  General  issued  pursuant  to  this 
title."  immediately  before  "shall,  upon  con- 
viction," m  the  first  sentence  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  thereof. 

TITLE   VI— EFFECTIVE  DATES 

EFFECTIVE     DATES 

Sec.  601.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  as 
follows : 

(1)  Title  I.  section  201  of  title  II.  Parts  1, 
4,  and  5  of  title  II,  Parts  2  and  3  of  title 
III,  Parts  1,  2,  and  3  of  title  IV,  section  235. 
section  301(d),  and  this  section  shall  take 
effect  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Parts  2  and  3  of  title  II  (except  sec- 
tion 235),  Part  1  of  title  III  (except  section 
301(d)  thereof).  Part  4  of  title  IV,  and  title 
V  shall  take  effect  on  January  1.  1968 

(3)  Parts  5  and  6  of  title  IV  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  third  month 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  except  that,  until  such  first  day  of 
such  third  month,  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 223(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended  by  section  333 
of  this  Act,  and  for  the  purposes  of  section 
404  and  407  of  this  Act,  references  to  section 
202(e)(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  enacted  by  section  471(f)  of 
this  Act.  .-ihatt  be  held  and  considered  to  refer 
to  section  202(e)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  as  applicable 
to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(4)  Section  481(a)  shall  take  effect  wjth 
respect  to  the  stationery  allowance  for  the 
first  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Section  481(b)  shall 
take  effect  with  respect  to  the  stationery 
allowance  for  the  first  session  of  Congress 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  3,  1968) 

CONGRESSIONAL     REORGANIZATION     IS     TEST     OF 

CHICAGO  Warning 
( By  David  S.  Broder) 
To  Rep.  Donald  Rumsfeld,  the  Young  Il- 
linois Republican  who  was  one  of  the  GOP 
observers  at  last  week's  Democratic  conven- 
tion, the  scene  from  his  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel 
room  was  frightening  but  not  wholly  unex- 
pected. 

"The  Democratic  convention  wasn't  run 
much  differently  than  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." Rtimsfeld  remarked  afterward, 
and  the  protest  about  the  convention  voiced 
by  the  demonstrators  outside  the  Conrad  Hil- 
ton was  simply  a  louder  and  more  obscene  ex- 
pression of  the  frustration  many  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  House  feel  about  the 
institution  in  which  they  serve. 

The  battle  of  Chicago  was  anothet  warn- 
ing— If  one  were  needed — that  unless  the  In- 
stitutions of  democratic  decision-making  are 
reformed,  they  are  going  to  be  destroyed  in 
the  bloody  confrontation  between  the  mili- 
tants of  the  Left  and  the  demagogues  and 
armed  police  of  the  Right. 

The  capacity  for  Internal  reform  receives 
another  test  this  week  with  the  return  of 
Congress.  Rumsfeld  and  a  few  of  his  col- 
leagues are  trying  to  rescue  the  Congressional 
reorganization  bill  from  the  btirlal  that  seems 
to  be  decreed  for  it. 

This  Is  not  a  partisan  matter.  The  legisla- 
tive reform  bill  was  sponsored  and  man- 
aged in  the  Senate  by  Mike  Monroney  of 
Oklahoma,  the  able  Democrat  who  also  co- 
sponsored  the  last  previous  reform  bill  in 
1946. 
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It  cleared  the  S«  late  e«rly  In  1M7,  after 
two  years  of  eomn  Ittee  atudy,  17  daya  of 
debate  and  the  ai^  roval  of  36  amendments, 
with  a  bipartisan  najorlty  of  75  votes  to 
B. 

Its  provisions  are  sensible  but  not  radical. 
It  tightens  the  regi  latlons  on  lobbyists  and 
takes  the  appolnta  ent  of  postmasters  and 
some  Capitol  Hill  ei  nployes  out  of  the  realm 
of  Congressional  pa<  ronage.  It  Improves  Con- 
gress's fiscal  control 

It  also  attempts  to  reform  procedures  In 
Congressional  comi  tltteee,  where  most  leg- 
islation is  written  a  id  where  some  chairmen 
still  attempt  to  opei  Eite  as  Independent  auto- 
crats. It  is  in  this  ar  la  that  the  trouble  arises. 

The  Senate  bill,  1  or  example,  makes  com- 
nUttee  members  p  jbllcly  accountable  for 
their  actions,  by  pre  vldlng  that  the  commit- 
tee report  on  each  piece  of  legislation  list 
the  outcome  of  ea  ;h  record  vote  and  the 
position  of  each  c<  mmittee  member. 

It  also  provides  t  lat  abeent  members  who 
wish  to  cast  a  prox;  vote  would  have  to  give 
a  precise  statement  of  their  Intentions,  not 
Just  ha;ul  the  committee  chairman  a  general 
author^tion  to  "v(  te  them"  on  all  matters 
that  might  arise. 

This  last  provisioi  i  is  designed  to  end  the 
spectacle  of  a  chair  nan  ignoring  all  debate 
and  argument  in  hi  i  committee,  because  he 
has  enough  proxies  !rom  absent  members  In 
his  pocket  to  out  ote  the  men  who  are 
interested  enough  1 1  the  bill  to  attend  the 
meeting. 

Another  provision  offering  obvious  benefits 
to  the  quality  of  1  tglslation.  would  permit 
the  minority  Party  members  of  each  com- 
mittee to  hire  two  p  rofessional  employes  and 
one  clerk  of  their  o  vn,  without  a  veto  from 
the  chairman. 

There  are  other  p  'ovlsions  as  well,  but  the 
thrust  of  the  bJU  approved  by  an  8-to-l 
majority  In  the  Sec  »te  Is  to  limit  the  power 
of  arbitrary  commit  tee  chairmen,  open  com- 
mittee proceedings  ;o  public  scrutiny,  equip 
the  minority  memi  «rB  with  adequate  staff 
help  and  make  all  m  ambers  publicly  .account- 
able for  their  vot4  s  and  actions  In  com- 
mittee. 

What  happened  t(  this  bill  since  it  reached 
the  House  16  montt  s  ago  Is  a  classic  example 
of  why  Congress  h  s  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  public  and  ol  some  of  its  own  best 
members. 

Despite  the  1946  irecedent  of  bringing  the 
Congressional  reorg  mlzatlon  bill  directly  to 
the  floor.  Speaker  0  ohn  McCormack  referred 
this  bill  to  the  Hot  se  Rules  Committee  run 
by  Rep.  William  Cc  Imer  of  Mississippi.  Col- 
mer  held  hearings  for  part  of  one  day  in 
April,  1967,  and  ha  i  held  no  hearings  since 
then. 

He  has  refused  t(  bring  the  bill  to  a  vote. 
Instead,  the  comr  ilttee  has  conducted  a 
process  of  private  n  tgotlation,  outside  public 
scrutiny.  In  which  the  bill  has  been  me- 
thodically stripped  of  Its  key  provisions  to 
appease  McCorma<  k  and  the  committee 
chairmen  who  cont  rol  the  House. 

The  latest  versloi ,,  revealed  on  June  20,  is 
reportedly  "not  uni  coeptable"  to  the  House 
hierarchy.  And  no  vi  snder  1 

It  makes  the  pr(  visions  on  proxy  voting, 
on  recording  the  st  mds  of  committee  mem- 
bers and  on  openlr  g  committee  meetings  to 
the  public  applies  tie  only  to  Senate  com- 
mittees, thus  exem  >ting  the  House  from  the 
major  efforts  at  rei  arm.  It  also  weakens  the 
provision  for  mlnoi  ity  staffing  by  letting  the 
chairman  and  ma,  srity  members  have  the 
final  say  on  who  tqe  minority  members  may 
hire. 

Now,  it  Is  proposed  that  this  watered-down 
counterfeit  for  a  i  sform  bill  be  brought  to 
the  fioor  of  the  H  >use  under  a  closed  rtile, 
barring  amendmen  s  to  restore  any  of  the  de- 
leted or  weakened  >rovi8lons.  Even  Rep.  Ray 
Madden,  the  Indlai  la  Democrat  who  was  co- 
sponsor  with  Monr  ney  of  the  original  meas- 
ure and  whose  nai  le  is  on  the  latest  "com- 


promise" bill.  Is  quoted  by  Congressional 
Quarterly  as  saying  that  these  "aklm  milk 
changes  (are)  worse  than  nothing  and  would 
postpone  the  reform  movement  for  the  next 
16  or  20  years." 

Rumsfeld  and  a  handful  of  other  Repub- 
licans are  now  debating  among  themselves 
whether  to  use  disruptive  tactics — forcing  a 
slowdown  in  all  House  business — in  order  to 
dramatize  the  rape  of  the  reform  bill  and  at- 
tempt to  stir  public  opinion  on  the  issue. 

They  realize,  as  Riunsfeld  has  said,  that 
"Congressional  reform  Is  an  issue  without  a 
constituency."  E^ven  the  press,  which  ought 
to  understand  the  Importance  of  procedural 
reforms,  seems  uninterested. 

Unless  some  men  become  angry  enough  to 
reform  the  system  from  within,  the  whole 
structiue  is  going  to  t>e  torn  down  by  the 
mobs  9nd  the  demagogues  who  are  howling 
their  outrage  today. 

The  House  has  a  chance  to  show  that  it  un- 
derstands the  crisis  that  is  threatening  this 
country  and  its  Government.  Its  failure  to  act 
on  meaningful  legislative  reorganization  this 
month  would  be  another  damaging  defeat  for 
the  cause  of  constitutional  democracy.  To 
avert  that  defeat,  the  political  risks  that 
Rumsfeld  and  his  colleagues  are  contemplat- 
ing do  not  seem  exorbitant.^ 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  6,  1968] 

Reform-Mindeo  Young  OOP  Oroup  Plotting 
Massive  House  Pcubttsteb 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Rotkert  Novak) 

Seven  Junior  Republican  Congressmen 
have  secretly  prepared  and  are  ready  to  ex- 
ecute a  daring  plan  to  make  the  House  re- 
form Itself  by  bringing  It  to  a  standstill. 

The  Republicans,  led  by  Rep.  Don  Rums- 
feld of  Illinois,  have  not  yet  fully  determined 
when  their  campaign  will  begin  and  how 
long  it  will  last.  But  their  strategy  is  set: 
Use  parliamentary  delays  In  this  post-con- 
vention session  of  Congress  to  force  the 
House  Democratic  leadership  to  release  its 
death  grasp  on  two  reform  bills. 

Those  bills — a  congressional  reform  bill 
and  a  campaign  spending  reform  bill — un- 
doubtedly would  pass  If  they  ever  got  to  the 
House  fioor.  But  both  are  languishing  in  the 
Rules  Committee,  which  has  consigned  them 
to  a  slow  death  at  the  private  request  of 
Speaker  John  McCormack. 

This  prospect  has  infuriated  and  frus- 
trated Rumsfeld  and  other  rank-and-file 
House  Republicans.  At  the  beglnmng  of  the 
summer,  he  began  devising  a  common  strat- 
egy with  Reps.  Charles  Ooodell  of  New  York 
(the  only  member  of  the  House  Republican 
leadership  in  the  group),  Clark  MacOregor 
of  Minnesota,  Rogers  Morton  of  Maryland, 
James  Cleveland  of  New  Hampshire  and  Rob- 
ert Taft  Jr.  of  Olilo.  Last  week.  Rep.  Barber 
Conable  of  New  York  joined  them. 

Even  before  the  national  political  con- 
ventions, the  Rumsfeld  group  had  set  Its 
broad  strategy.  Because  of  strict  limitations 
on  debate,  a  filibuster  Is  not  possible  in  the 
House.  But  there  are  Innumerable  ways  In 
which  a  skillful  parliamentarian  can  bring 
the  work  of  the  House  to  a  halt:  Demanding 
the  full  reading  of  the  Journal,  demanding 
quorum  calls,  introducing  dilatory  motions 
and  demanding  roll  calls  on  them. 

Chances  are  it  won't  work^-certainly  not 
for  the  campaign  spending  bill  and  probably 
not  for  the  congressional  reform  bill.  Never- 
theless, the  revolt  of  the  Rumsfeld  group 
symbollzee  growing  discontent  in  Congress 
Itself  with  the  way  the  institution  operates. 

Moreover,  the  source  of  the  agitation 
shows  that  demands  for  congressional  re- 
form have  spread  beyond  liberal  intellec- 
tuals. To  a  man,  Rumsfeld's  group  consists 
of  moderate  conservatives  who  generally 
vote  with  the  Republican  leadership. 

Actually,  the  reform  bills  Imprisoned  In 
the  Rules  Committee  are  limited  In  nattire 
and  barely  adequate.  The  Congressional  Re- 
form   Bill,    product    of    a   joint   committee 


headed  by  Sen.  Mike  Monroney  of  Okla- 
homa and  Rep.  Ray  Madden  of  Indiana,  has 
been  belittled  by  exftonents  of  radical  con- 
gressional changes.  But  even  a  little  reform 
is  too  much  for  the  House  Democratic 
establishment. 

Since  passing  the  Senate  back  in  March. 
1967,  the  Monroney-Madden  bill  has  been 
bottled  up  in  the  Rules  Committee  by  Chair- 
man William  Colmer  of  Mississippi,  acting 
both  on  his  own  impulses  and  McCormack's 
whispered  request.  In  those  18  months,  the 
Rules  Committee  has  conducted  one  half -day 
hearings  on  the  measure  and  otherwise  ig- 
nored It  In  public. 

In  private,  however.  Rules  Committee 
members  (including  Madden  himself)  have 
been  negotiating  for  a  compromise  measure. 
The  result  has  been  an  eviscerated  bill, 
stripped  of  badly  needed  reform  in  the  com- 
mittee system.  In  the  closing  days  of  the  ses- 
sion, McCormack  and  Colmer  may  let  this 
stripped-down  bill  go  to  the  floor,  under  a 
closed  rule  prohibiting  all  amendments — a 
procedure  the  Rumsfeld  group  will  oppose 
to  the  end. 

(From  the  Cincinnati  Post  &  Times,  Sept.  9, 

19681 

Tatt  Backs  Plan  for  Slowdown 

Washincton. — Rep.  Robert  Taft  Jr.  (R, 
Cincinnati)  has  Joined  a  group  of  young  Re- 
publicans in  the  House  who  have  determined 
to  cause  a  slow  down  in  congressional  busi- 
ness in  an  effort  to  push  two  reform  bills. 

The  Republican  congressmen  want  the 
Democratic  leadership  to  bring  out  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee  the  campaign  spend- 
ing bill  and  the  congressional  reform  bill. 

The  two  bills  have  been  languishing  in  the 
Rules  Committee  for  a  year.  Current  pros- 
pects for  the  two  bills  appear  doubtful  that 
they  will  get  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  congressional  reform  bill  has  already 
been  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  young  Republicans  are  led  by  36-year- 
old  Donald  Rumsfeld  of  Wllmette.  ill.  Rums- 
feld plans  to  hold  a  press  conference  tomor- 
row to  announce  exact  details  of  how  the 
young  Republicans  hope  to  accomplish  the 
slow-down. 

The  congressional  reform  bill,  which  calls 
for  stricter  controls  of  lobbyists,  has  been 
shunned  by  the  House  Democratic  establish- 
ment. 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 

Sept.  10.  1968] 

Bloc  Pushing  Two  Bills  Plans 

House  Slowdown 

(By  Robert  K.Walsh) 

House  Republicans  set  the  stage  today  for 
slowdown  tactics  that  could  keep  Congress 
In  session  the  rest  of  this  year  In  an  attempt 
to  force  action  on  bills  for  congressional  re- 
organization and  election  reform. 

A  doeen  OOP  members,  claiming  active 
support  by  another  15  or  20  and  the  backing 
of  the  House  Republican  leadership,  an- 
nounced plans  to  start  specific  moves  tomor- 
row to  "alter  the  proceedings"  of  the  House 
but  not  to  block  necessary  legislation. 

The  first  of  the  Indicated  moves — such  as 
frequent  demands  for  roll  calls  and  objec- 
tions to  unanimous  consent  requests — will 
coincide  with  scheduled  House  consideration 
of  the  annual  defense  appropriation  bill. 

"TO  dramatize  need" 

Charging  that  Speaker  John  W.  McCor- 
mack and  other  House  Democratic  leaders 
were  responsible  for  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee shelving  of  the  bills  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  year  to  modernize  congressional 
methods  and  promote  clean  elections.  Rep. 
Donald  Rumsfeld.  R.-Ill.,  said : 

"Our  purpose  is  not  to  be  disruptive.  Our 
sole  purpose  Is  to  dramatize  the  need  for 
House  consideration  and,  hopefully.  House  ac- 
tion on  both  of  the  reform  bills  before  ad- 
journment. 
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"All  we  are  asking  is  that  the  House  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  express  its  will  on 
both  bills  under  completely  open  rules  so 
that  meaningful  debate  can  be  conducted 
and  amendments  offered.  .  .  . 

"We  do  not  intend  to  hold  up  other  legisla- 
tion wliich  is  to  be  considered  In  this  session 
nor  do  we  have  any  purpose  beyond  the  one 
stated." 

Prospects  for  success  in  this  Republican 
drive  seem  remote  before  the  90th  Congress 
closes.  Rules  Committee  Chairman  William 
M.  Colmer,  D-Mlss.,  declared  after  a  long 
closed  meeting  late  yesterday  that  the  com- 
mittee had  already  "killed  the  reorganiza- 
tion bin  two  or  three  times."  He  said  he 
knows  of  no  move  to  send  even  a  modified 
version  of  either  bill  to  the  House  floor. 

McCormack  denied  yesterday  that  he  op- 
poses or  Is  blocking  the  reorganization  bill. 

But  Rumsfeld  said  today:  "Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack certainly  has  not  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  scheduling  these  bills." 

Rep.  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  R-Mo.,  who  served 
on  the  special  congressional  committee  which 
recommended  congressional  reorganization 
moves  more  than  two  years  ago,  said:  "X 
would  Include  Speaker  McCormack,  Demo- 
cratic Leader  Carl  Albert,  Democratic  Whip 
Hale  Boggs  and  the  Democratic  chairman  of 
most  of  the  House  committees  as  preventing 
action  on  these  bills.  I  also  would  Include  the 
so-called  undercover  leadership.  By  that  I 
mean  the  White  House  structure." 

TIME    FACTOR    NOTED 

The  Republican  congressmen  said  they  are 
certain  the  bills  would  be  passed  next  year 
If  the  GOP  controls  the  House  in  the  new 
Congress.  Rumsfeld  said,  however,  that  pas- 
sage Is  necessary  now  because  "If  the  bills 
had  to  go  through  the  legislative  mill  all  over 
again  next  year,  they  probably  could  not  be 
Implemented  until  1970." 

A  bill  passed  by  the  Senate,  75-9,  last  year 
after  almost  two  years  of  study  by  a  special 
Joint  committee  headed  by  Sen.  A.  S.  Mike 
Monroney,  l>-Okla.,  and  Rep.  Ray  J.  Madden, 
D-Ind..  has  reposed  in  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee since  April,  1967. 

The  committee  held  only  one  day  of  public 
hearings  more  than  a  year  ago.  Despite  peri- 
odic prodding  by  Madden,  a  committee  mem- 
ber, there  were  no  further  formal  open  ses- 
sions. 

The  Senate-approved  T)lll  centers  largely  on 
curbing  the  power  of  congressional  commit- 
tee chairmen,  m'^wng  committee  actions  and 
voting  records  more  representative  and  bet- 
ter known  to  the  general  public,  and  giving 
mmority  members  more  protection  and  fa- 
cilities. 

[Prom  the  Richmond  Tlmes-Dlspatch. 
Sept.  11,  1968] 

Republicans  Seek  Action  on  Reforms 

Washington. — House  Republicans  pressing 
for  action  on  two  long-standing  bills  dealing 
with  congressional  and  election  law  reform 
plan  to  conduct  the  House  version  of  a  fili- 
buster to  dramatize  their  fight. 

They  hope  their  attempt  to  hobble  the 
House  through  parliamentary  devices  will 
prod  the  Democratic  leadership  into  bringing 
the  bills  to  the  floor. 

Rep.  Donald  Rumsfeld,  R-IU.,  leader  of  the 
eaort.  said  the  delaying  tactics  will  be  used 
on  selected  days  during  the  remainder  of 
the  session. 

SEEK   ACTION 

The  Republicans  want  action  on  congres- 
sional reform  legislation  drafted  by  a  bipar- 
tisan committee  in  the  last  Congress,  and  on 
a  bUl  that  would  require  more  detailed  dis- 
closure of  campaign  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures. 

The  Senate  overwhelmingly  approved  both 
measures  last  year,  but  the  House  Rules 
Committee  has  never  cleared  them  for  action 
in  the  House. 

Rumsfeld  and   15  OOP  colleagues  held  a 


news  conference  yesterday,  accused  the  House 
"power  structure"  of  bottling  up  the  bills, 
and  announced  a  plan  of  attack. 

House  rules  strictly  limit  debate,  thus  pre- 
venting the  oratorical  barrages  by  which  bills 
are  sometimes  delayed  or  blocked  in  the 
Senate. 

DELAYS   POSSIBLE 

But  many  time-consuming  procedures  are 
usually  dispensed  with  in  the  House  by  unon- 
Imous  consent,  and  Rumsfeld  and  his  group 
plan  to  withhold  such  consent.  Tlie  result 
can  be  tedious  delays,  but  in  the  end  the 
majority  can  always  act  as  it  wishes. 

The  congressional  reform  bill  would  loos- 
en the  tight  grip  most  chairmen  hold  over 
their  committees,  and  for  that  reason  is 
strongly  opposed  by  the  chairmen.  It  also 
would  put  lobbyists  under  stricter  regula- 
tion and  the  lobbyists  don't  like  that. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat. 

Sept.  11.  1968] 

Fifteen  Republicans  Hope  To  Force  Reform 

Vote 


(By  Edward  W.  O'Brien) 
Wabhinoton. — ^Rep.  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  St. 
Louis  County,  and  15  other  Republicans  an- 
nounced Tuesday  a  House  slow-down  In  hope 
of  embarrassing  Democratic  leaders  and  re- 
viving congressional  reorganization  and  elec- 
tion reform  bills. 

At  a  press  conference,  Curtis  and  the 
others  said  they  will  seek  to  pressure  the 
Democrats  who  run  the  House  into  letting 
House  members  vote  on  the  bills. 

Both  measures  are  now  in  the  deep  freeze 
reserved  by  the  Democratic-controlled  House 
Rules  Committee  lor  measures  not  favored 
by  speaker  John  W.  McCormack  and  other 
powerful  chieftains. 

Curds,  along  vrith  Missouri  Rep.  Durward 
O.  Hall  and  the  other  frustrated  crusaders, 
contend  the  bills  will  be  passed  if  only  the 
Rules  committee  would  clear  them  to  the 
floor. 

The  congressional  reorganization  bill,  the 
key  measure,  was  recommended  by  a  Senate- 
House  bipartisan  conmiittee  and  passed  by 
the  Senate  over  a  year  ago. 

It  contains  more  than  100  changes  to  mod- 
ernize and  streamline  Congress"  structure 
and  working  methods,  transfer  power  from 
committee  chairmen  to  ordinary  members, 
require  open-door  transaction  of  much  busi- 
ness now  conducted  in  secret,  give  minority 
members  more  staffing  and  protection, 
tighten  lobbying  regulations,  and  the  like. 

The  election  bill,  also  passed  by  the  Senate, 
would  strengthen  controls  on  campaign  fi- 
nances and  Increase  disclosure. 

In  their  proclaimed  mini-flllbuster,  the 
Republicans  starting  Wednesday  will  demand 
quorum  calls  and  roll-call  votes,  object  to 
Democratic  requests  to  skip  time-consuming 
formalities,  and  indulge  in  other  tactics 
which  are  ordinarily  considered  ungentle- 
manly,  especially  when  members  are  hurrying 
to  return  home  to  their  campaigning. 

Curtis  blamed  "an  undercover  power  struc- 
ture" for  stalling  the  reform  bills. 

He  identified  members  as  Speaker  McCor- 
mack, Democratic  leader  Carl  Albert,  assist- 
ant leader  Hale  Boggs,  most  Democratic  com- 
mittee chairmen,  and  White  House  officials. 
Under  the  present  system,  he  charged,  "the 
White  House  can  stop  legislation  it  doesn't 
want  and  ram  through  legislation  that  hasn't 
even  been  studied  by  House  members." 

He  said  "this  process  of  closed-door  de- 
cision making"  is  shared  by  "Wall  Street 
and  the  Charles  River" — a  symbol,  he  ex- 
plained, for  Harvard  University,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  and  other  pres- 
tigious branches  of  academla. 

[From  the  Cblcago  (lU.)  Sun-TUnes,  Sept. 

II.  1968] 
Rumsfeld  Unit  Pushes  for  House  Reforms 
Washincton. — A     group     of     Republican 
congressmen  Tuesday  announced  plans  for 


a  floor  protest  of  the  House  Democratic 
leadership's  unwillingness  to  act  on  elec- 
tion and  legislative  reform. 

The  group,  led  by  Rep.  Donald  Rumsfeld 
(R-Ill).  said  It  would  mount  a  "delaying 
action"  Wednesday,  using  parUamentary  pro- 
cedures to  bring  the  House  to  a  temporary 
halt. 

"Our  purpose."  said  Rumsfeld,  "is  not  to  be 
disruptive.  Our  sole  purpose  Is  to  dramatize 
the  need  for  House  consideration,  and  hope- 
fully. House  action"  on  the  two  reform  meas- 
ures. 

Rumsfeld  and  others  In  the  group  con- 
sidered such  tactics  as  demanding  full  read- 
ing of  the  previous  day's  Journal,  asking  fre- 
quently for  quorum  calls  and  making  fre- 
quent procedural  points. 

The  Senate  has  passed  both  election  and 
legislative  reforms,  but  the  measures  are  tied 
up  In  the  House  Rules  Committee. 

Rep.  Thomas  B.  Curtis  (R.-Mo.)  charged 
that  the  regular  Democratic  House  leader- 
ership.  starting  with  speaker  John  McCor- 
mack (D-Mass.),  was  in  cahoots  with  the 
White  House  to  block  reform. 

One  of  the  proposals  would  limit  the 
amount  of  money  an  Individual  could  con- 
tribute to  a  congressional  campaign  and  re- 
quire disclosure  of  contributions.  The  legis- 
lative reform  bill  contains  provUions  for 
streamlining  congressional  consideration  of 
bills,  particularly  appropriations,  for  requir- 
ing full  dlsclosvue  of  lobbying  activities  and 
for  increasing  the  power  of  committee  mi- 
norities. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Sept. 
U,  1968] 

Congressional  Report:    GOP  Pledges 
Fight  for  Modern   Rules 

An  aroused  group  of  Republican  Congress- 
men promised  yesterday  to  employ  delay- 
ing and  other  parliamentary  tactics  until 
they  break  loose  measures  to  modernize  the 
Congress. 

At  a  news  conference  13  Republicans  placed 
the  blame  on  the  Democratic  leadership  for 
not  scheduling  long-delayed  election  reform 
and  congressional  streamlining  measures. 

Rep.  Donald  Rumsfeld  (R.  ni.)  said  House 
Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  was  the  main 
obstacle  to  the  reform  measures.  The  Repub- 
licans said  they  will  start  their  delaying  tac- 
tics, such  as  insisting  on  quorum  calls  and 
demanding  roll  calls,  when  the  House  takes 
up  the  $72  billion  defense  appropriations  bill 
today. 

Both  modernizing  bills  have  been  held  in 
the  House  Rules  Committee.  The  election 
reform  bUl  strengthens  campaign  fund  rais- 
ing and  spending  laws,  while  the  Congres- 
sional revamping  bill  contains  some  100 
measures  for  streamlining  congressional  pro- 
cedures. 

[From   the  Washington    (D.C.)    News.   Sept. 

12,   1968] 

Mini-Filibuster  Staged — Shove  Reform 

Bills 

(By  WllUamSteif) 

A    band    of    dissident    Democrats    today 

Joined  with   14  "young  Turk"  Republicans 

trying  to  get  Senate-approved  congressional 

reorganization  and  election  reform  bills  onto 

the  House  floor. 

The  Republicans  led  by  Rep.  Donald  Rums- 
feld (111.),  conducted  a  mlnl-fillbuster  yes- 
terday, tying  up  the  House  for  two-and-a- 
half  hours  by  forcing  four  roll  calls — each 
taking  25  minutes — on  procedural  pomts  be- 
fore yielding  for  debate  on  the  defense  ap- 
propriations bill. 

The  five  Democrats  who  announced  at  a 
press  conference  that  they  stood  with  the 
OOP  "young  Turks"  were  led  by  Rep.  Thomas 
Rees  (Calif.).  Joining  him  were  Reps.  Brock 
Adams  (Wash.),  James  Scheuer  (N.Y.).  WU- 
liam  Hathaway  (Me.)  and  Andrew  Jacobs 
(ind.). 
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Mr.  BROCK.  I  ihank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RUMSFELE  .  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yl  ;ld  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RUMSFELI  ,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding 

I  certainly  wish  to  join  in  the  com- 
ments being  madi  and  in  commending 
the  gentleman  fror  i  Tennessee  for  his  in- 
terest, concern,  ai  id  efforts  to  see  that 
these  two  importa:  it  pieces  of  legislation 
be  scheduled  durin  ;  this  session. 

I  would  also  like  o  add  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missovri  [Mr.  Curtis],  the 
gentleman  from  ^  ew  York  [Mr.  Good- 
BLL],  and  certain!;  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  I A  t.  Cleveland],  who  is 
here,  and  the  gentl  iman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MacGregorI,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  CmEl,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Morton],  the  gen- 


tleman from  Ohio 
tleman  from  New 


[Mr.  Tapt],  the  gen- 
Sfork  [Mr.  Conable], 


BiESTER],  the  gen 


the  gentleman  froii  Texas  [Mr.  BushI, 
the  gentleman  froin  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 


leman  from  Oregon 


[Air,  DcLLiNBACKl,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Whalkn],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger],  as  well 
as  the  minority  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Administration,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lipscomb], 
and  others,  and  the  minority  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress,  have  all  been  at- 
tempting to  see  if  there  is  not  some  way 
that  this  Congress  can  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  these  two  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion and  gain  consideration  of  them  this 
year. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  put  his 
finger  right  on  it.  He  said  that  these 
pieces  of  legislation  are  technical  and 
complicated  in  many  respects,  and  that 
they  deal  with  internal  operations  that 
are  really  known  only  to  those  of  us  who 
deal  on  a  dally  basis  with  these  proce- 
dures and  the  rules.  And,  in  the  case  of 
the  election  bill,  who  are  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal  statutes.  For 
these  reasons  It  really  should  not  be  ex- 
pected that  there  should  be  broad  under- 
standing or  broad  support  or  interest  In 
the  legislation — and  there  is  not.  We 
know  this. 

But  the  fact  remains,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  said,  that  this  puts 
a  very  special  responsibility  on  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  because  these  are  areas 
in  which  we  have  really  the  only  knowl- 
edge and  the  only  intimate  working  rela- 
tionship in  the  country. 

There  are  not  many  people,  who  under- 
stand the  problem,  except  some  members 
of  the  press,  who  are  attentive  to  these 
matters,  and  some  members  of  the 
academic  community  who  study  it  from 
an  academic  standpoint.  The  important 
point  is  that  in  areas  such  as  this  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  have  a  very  special  obligation  to 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  have  asked  the 
pentleman  to  yield  so  I  may  ask  a  ques- 
tion, or  perhaps  make  a  comment  for  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  procedures  of  the  House  and 
the  rules  of  the  House  under  which  we 
operate  are  highly  technical  and  difficult 
for  the  average  person  to  understand. 
But  the  election  reform  bill  that  we  seek 
to  pass  would  correct  at  least  one  situa- 
tion which  I  do  not  think  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  This  situation  is  sim- 
ply that  if  I  set  up  a  committee  to  con- 
duct my  congressional  campaign,  and 
if  all  the  funds  I  collect  or  obtain  in  any 
manner  are  given  to  that  committee  and 
spent  by  that  committee,  even  if  it  were 
$1  million — let  us  say  it  was  $1  million, 
though  I  regret  to  say  it  will  not  be  any- 
where near  that  amount  in  my  case  as  I 
have  always  lost  money  in  my  cam- 
paign— but  if  it  were  $1  million.  If  I  fol- 
lowed exactly  through  the  procedures 
that  are  now  established,  the  records 
here  in  Washington  would  show  that  I 
had  received  or  spent  not  one  penny.  In 
New  Hampshire  we  have  to  report  accu- 
rately, and  I  could  not  spend  that 
amount  or  receive  it.  But  that  Is  up  to 
the  State  law. 

The  House  of  Representatives  ought 


to  be  ashamed  of  itself  to  present  this 
sort  of  face  to  the  American  people  at  a 
time  when  we  are  all  so  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  prohibitive  costs  of 
campaigns,  and  possible  buying  of  elec- 
tions. 

Mr.  BROCK.  May  I  interject  to  com- 
ment at  that  point  that  when  you  talk 
about  our  concern  as  to  the  expense  of 
elections,  we  are  also  deeply  concerned 
about  the  credibility  of  government  in 
America,  and  unless  we  are  willing  to 
make  a  clean  breast  as  individuals  and 
as  Members  of  Congress  of  campaign 
receipts  and  expenditures,  how  in  the 
world  can  we  criticize  someone  else  for 
not  having  credibility? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  will  say 
that  you  are  precisely  correct,  and  I  was 
about  to  go  on  to  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  which,  with  the  gentleman 
in  the  chair,  the  distinguished  Acting 
Speaker,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia, 
myself,  and  others  we  helped  to  draft. 
There  is  a  section  in  that  bill  that  is 
not  very  complex.  Do  you  know  what 
that  section  would  do? 

It  says  if  we  are  talking,  as  we  are 
tonight,  not  only  would  we  have  our  re- 
marks taken  down  for  the  Record,  which 
later  on  we  can  revise  to  our  heart's 
content,  but  joining  our  friends  in  the 
gallery — and  we  thank  them  very  much 
for  their  attention  and  presence — there 
would  also  be  people  from  another  im- 
portant section  of  media.  There  could 
be  people  from  the  radio  networks  and 
from  the  TV  networks,  and  the  people  of 
America,  more  than  half  of  whom  now 
depend  upon  that  media  for  their  news 
as  sources  of  information,  could  look  into 
the  floor  of  this  House  and  into  our  com- 
mittee hearings  and  listen  to  the  work- 
ings of  this,  their  House  of  Represent- 
atives. There  is  nothing  complex  about 
that.  I  cannot  blame  the  majority  party 
for  not  wanting  the  TV  cameras  to  come 
into  some  of  their  deliberations  after 
what  happened  in  Chicago.  I  can  under- 
stand that.  But  still  the  basic  fact  is  that 
I  think  it  is  important  that  the  people 
understand  that  some  of  the  many  re- 
forms in  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  are  just  that  Eimple.  Why  not  let 
radio  and  TV  in  on  the  action? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  appreciate  his  comments.  As 
long  as  we  are  at  it,  why  not  let  our  con- 
stituents know  what  is  expended  in  our 
campaigns?  I  do  not  have  any  concern 
with  whether  or  not  there  is  a  limit  on 
this  or  that  contribution,  or  this  or  that 
expenditure.  I  do  think  there  should  be 
a  limit  on  contributions. 

But  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the 
constituents  of  everj'  Member  of  Con- 
gress have  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
campaign  budget,  because  I  think  this 
is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  make 
an  iiitelligent  decision  in  that  particular 
area.  I  cannot  see  the  justification  for 
this  subterfuge  we  call  a  law  today, 
which  is  nothing  but  a  subterfuge. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 
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Certainly  there  are  aspects  of  both  of 
these  bills  that  are  not  complicated,  but 
It  is  important  to  rehiforce  what  has 
been  said  here,  that  these  bills,  while 
they  may  not  be  widely  imderstood,  have 
a  very  direct  and  important  effect  on  the 
American  people.  Were  this  not  the  case, 
we  would  not  be  here  at  this  late  hour 
of  the  night  discussing  them. 

Certainly  the  gentleman  is  correct.  The 
election  reform  legislation  is  needed 
urgently  because  every  time  there  is  a 
situation  in  this  coimtry  where  there  is 
some  irregularity  or  alleged  irregularity 
with  respect  to  the  raising  or  expenditure 
of  campaign  funds,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  diminished  by  just 
that  much,  because  there  is  criticism — 
as  there  should  be — in  the  press  and 
other  media  across  the  land. 

There  Is  a  whole  generation  of  young 
people  who  then  look  at  Government  and 
politics  and  say,  "This  is  not  for  me.  If 
this  is  the  kind  of  business  where  there  is 
going  to  be  a  series  of  instances  where 
allegations  are  going  to  be  made,  prop- 
erly or  improperly,  that  is  not  the  oc- 
cupation I  want." 

We  must  not  permit  a  situation  to  go 
on  where  the  election  laws  of  this  covm- 
try  are  decades  old  and  practically  im- 
possible to  comply  with.  and.  in  the  in- 
stances where  they  can  be  complied  with, 
they  are  in  some  instances  too  restrictive 
and  in  others  too  open  ended,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  has 
pointed  out  with  respect  to  the  reporting 
requirements. 

From  this  standpoint  the  election  re- 
form legislation  is  important  to  the 
American  people,  because  it  has  a  rip- 
pling effect  or  a  secondary  effect  on  the 
quality  of  Government  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

At  this  time,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Conable]. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
there  is  an  additional  point  that  should 
be  advanced  at  this  point.  It  is  not  just 
a  matter  of  credibility.  It  is  a  matter  of 
the  effectiveness  of  representative  gov- 
ernment also,  because  we  all  know  about 
the  allegations  concerning  candidates 
who  have  tried  to  buy  office,  either  with 
their  own  money  or  with  the  money  of 
someone  else.  We  all  know  how  terribly 
expensive  it  has  become  to  rim  for  office, 
particularly  at  the  level  of  national  office. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  insist  that 
there  be  full  disclosure,  so  the  Amer- 
ican people  win  be  able  to  judge  whether 
or  not  they  are  setting  representative 
government  or  whether  government  is 
simply  gradusdly  slipping  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  have  access  to  tremendous 
resources,  either  their  own  or  those  of 
someone  else,  because  it  is  not  represent- 
ative government  if  everyone  in  gov- 
ernment is  wealthy. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  what  the  Amer- 
ican people  want.  They  do  not  want 
everyone  in  government  to  be  the  par- 
ticular creatures  of  big  business — or  of 
big  labor  either.  They  want  to  have  here 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress  a  cross  section 
of  the  American  people.  But  how  can 
they  tell  that  they  are  getting  this  unless 
they  can  know  how  much  the  candidates 
are  spending  on  the  quest  for  office? 
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It  seems  to  me  it  is  therefore  not  Just 
a  matter  of  credibility— it  is  a  basic  issue 
of  representative  government:  How  do 
we  get  representative  people  here  and 
how  can  we  Judge  if  those  people  are  go- 
ing to  be  really  representative  unless  we 
have  full  disclosure? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  made  an  excellent  pomt. 
One  of  the  things  that  has  concerned 
me  most  is  the  rather  standard  comment 
we  hear  so  often  in  this  country  today: 
"Well,  political  office  is  becoming  some- 
thing for  the  rich,  but  the  man  without 
money,  the  man  without  means,  the  man 
without  either  personal  means  or  the 
ablUty  to  attract  support  from  large  and 
financially  able  groups  simply  cannot 
hold  office." 

I  do  not  think  this  is  true,  but  the 
point  is  that  the  charge  is  even  being 
made,  and  that  is  something  we  must 
concern  ourselves  with,  because  it  does 
represent  a  dangerous  trend  in  this  coun- 
try and  a  trend  that,  if  it  is  not  stopped, 
could  lead  to  the  real  destruction  of  our 
democratic  pi-ocess.  I  think  it  is  worthy 
of  concern. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hesitate  as  a  freshman  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  to  enter  into  the  debate 
on  this  legislation,  because  there  i-;  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock] 
in  the  well,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Rumsfeld],  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Taft],  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland],  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Conable],  who  have  served  longer  in 
this  body. 

But  I  believe  the  interest  which  has 
been  shown  by  freshmen  Members  of 
this  body  on  the  question  of  reorganiza- 
tion reform  and  election  reform,  plus 
that  which  was  considered  earlier,  and 
the  steps  which  were  taken  by  some  of 
us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  in  terms  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Conduct,  tends  to  reflect 
rather  accurately  the  viewpoint  of  those 
of  us  who  have  gone  through  the  rigors 
of  a  campaign  as  we  did  in  1966. 

I  believe  there  is  an  increasing  recog- 
nition that  we  cannot  continue  the  path 
we  are  now  treading  without  doing  the 
basic  institution  of  representative  gov- 
ernment serious  damage  because  of  a 
lack  of  confidence  which  can  develop  in 
the  American  people  for  their  Govern- 
ment and  those  who  govern. 

I  viewed  with  some  interest  the  tele- 
vision adaptation  by  Rod  Serling  last 
week  in  which  a  Member  of  the  House 
was  accused  of  wrongdoing  and  was 
brought  to  his  end  by  censure  of  the 
House,  and  the  statement  he  made  at  the 
end — which  I  hope  people  stayed  to 
watch,  so  that  they  got  the  complete  mes- 
sage Mr.  Serling  was  trying  to  bring — 
was  that  he  hoped  the  actions  of  one 
would  not  lead  to  the  complete  rejection 
of  aU. 

I  wonder  if,  perhaps,  if  action  is  not 

taken  soon,  we  shall  not  run  the  risk 

of  having  all  brought  Into  question  l>e- 

cause  not  enough  are  willing  to  act. 

So  I  salute  those  who  have  taken  the 


lead  in  this  effort  and  commend  them 
for  their  efforts.  I  join  with  them  as  one 
who  is  very  deeply  interested  in  the  in- 
stitution and  who  t>elleve  very  strongly 
that  there  is  a  crisis  of  confidence  which 
we  have  to  overcome. 

I  was  interested  in  the  effort  which 
was  made  today  on  Calendar  Wednesday, 
a  little  used  and  little  understood  process 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  from  the 
study  that  was  done,  this  was  used  suc- 
cessfully on  the  last  occasion  in  1950.  It 
was  used  successfully  in  1950.  It  was  re- 
sorted to  inl  962. 

Mr.  BROCK.  It  was  attempted  in  1962. 
It  was  not  successful  at  that  point,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Right. 
This  was  to  be  an  effort  by  those  of  us 
who  believe  action  needs  to  be  taken  to 
exhaust  the  remedies  of  the  House  within 
the  rules  of  the  House  to  focus  attention 
on  what  needs  to  be  done  to  try  to  bring 
out  for  the  House  this  election  reform 
that  is  now  resting  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee after  having  been  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

May  I  mquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is 
correct  to  assume  that  what  we  had 
learned  from  Members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  for  example, 
that  two  bills  were  intended  to  be 
brought  up  from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. I  know  from  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  which  precedes  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration, 
there  was  to  be  an  effort  made,  if  we  went 
through  with  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
procedure,  to  bring  up  several  bills. 

It  is  not  correct  that  these  committees 
and  others  would  have  brought  up  bills? 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  I  may  respond  to  the 
gentleman.  I  can  say  that  most  such 
committees  had  bills  which  could  have 
been  brought  up  under  normal  procedure 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  any 
time  the  leadership  of  the  House  wanted 
to  schedule  them,  v.hether  it  .scheduled 
them  on  Monday,  Tuesday.  Wednesday. 
Thursday,  or  Friday.  Certainly  then  they 
could  have  been  brought  up  imder  the 
Calendar  Wednesday  procedure.  And  the 
best  evidence  we  have  is  that  they  would 
have  been. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing  if  Calendar  Wednesday  proce- 
dures are  started  and  the  suspension  of 
Calendar  Wednesday  is  not  voted,  as  it 
can  be  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  House. 
♦hoy  then  call  the  roll  of  the  committees. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  It  is  my  further  un- 
derstanding the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Rumsfeld]  has  with  him  a  list  of 
the  committees  and  the  bills  in  those 
committees.  Under  the  rules  of  the  House 
the  listing  of  the  committees  is  found  in 
rule  X  of  the  House  rules.  We  find  that 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
which  we  would  have  to  reach  in  order 
to  reach  the  election  reform  bill  is  No.  9 
on  that  list. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  further  under- 
stand under  the  rules  a  committee,  if  it 
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wishes  to  use  an  entire  Wednesday  for 
its  affairs,  can  d  i  so  and  at  the  most 
you  might  get  wo  committees,  on  a 
Wednesday  if  tliey  both  have  bills  to 
present,  and  witlk  only  7  weeks  at  the 
most  of  this  sess  on  left,  and  hopefully 
it  wUl  not  be  that  long,  because  there  are 
those  of  us  who  I  el  coming  into  the  ses- 
sion between  pol  Itical  conventions  and 
the  presidential  sampaign  is  unwise  at 
best  and  certainl; '  unproductive — on  the 
very  face  of  the  -ecord  it  is  doubtful  If 
imder  these  pro<edures  we  could  have 
reached  the  Comr  littee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. Then.  U  o,  it  is  equally  doubtful 
as  to  whether  o)  not  the  chairman  of 
that  committee  ^  ould  call  up  the  bill  we 
were  Interested  ii  as  he  would  have  to 
do,  smd  no  one  dse  could  force  him  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  BRCK:K.  '  IThe  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  could  reach 
the  elscUon  refor  n  bill  if  each  chairman 
passed -and  then  ;he  next  chairman  had 
passed.  The  fact  c  f  the  matter  is  that  the 
leadership  appar  >ntly  made  a  determi- 
nation that  the]  had  no  intention  of 
allowing  discussi(  n  under  an  open  rule 
of  the  election  n  form  law.  The  indica- 
tion and  informa  ion  was  we  would  have 
bill  after  bill  aftc  r  bill  called  up  to  vote 
on  some  of  whlcl ,  some  Members  would 
not  want  to  disci  iss.  Frankly.  I  was  not 
too  concerned  afc  jut  that,  because  It  is 
our  responsibilitj  to  face  up  to  these 
issues  squarely  a  id  not  hide  behind  a 
subterfuge.  One  (  f  the  major  objectives 
of  our  attempted  reform  is  not  to  change 
rules  but  to  insur  ;  that  rules  protect  the 
majority,  becaust  in  many  instances  we 
have  subverted  t  le  will  of  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  re- 
fusing to  allow  consideration  of  bills. 
That  is  one  of  th<  most  Important  pomts 
we  need  to  mat  e.  In  many  cases  the 
rules  are  use<;^  to  subvert  the  wishes  of  a 
substantial  nimil  er  of  Members  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  The  record  here 
should  show  tha  i  earlier  in  this  session 
there  was  an  exc  lange  between  the  gen- 
tleman from  lUin  >is  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  and 
the  majority  lea  ler  of  the  House  [Mr. 
Albert],  the  geni  leman  from  Oklahoma, 
that  verifies  for  l  he  record  substantially 
what  the  gentlen  an  just  said  in  the  well 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  '  'es.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CONABLI .  I  think  that  the  point 
with  regard  to  Ci  lendar  Wednesday  pro- 
ceedings is  it  is  supposed  to  permit  the 
bypassing  of  otiter  more  usual  proce- 
dures in  order  1 3  permit  the  House  to 
work  its  will.  It  1:  as  been  amply  explored 
today.  It  has  cei  tainly  been  instructive 
to  me  to  see  ho\'  this  particular  device 
works.  I  wonder  f  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  might  not  agree  that  this  proceed- 
ing amounts  pr  ttty  much  to  a  poker 
game  with  those  vho  deal  having  knowl- 
edge of  a  pretty  well  stacked  deck  be- 
fore they  begin.  ^  iJertainly  it  is  not  a  de- 
vice which  is  cf  Iculated  to  permit  the 
majority  to  wor  i  its  will  if  those  who 
are  controlling  tl  te  process  are  not  anx- 
ious to  have  th{t  hapipen.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mil  d  that  If  either  of  the 
two  bills  which  \  re  have  been  discussing 


today  were  to  come  to  the  floor,  they 
might  not  be  passed  in  the  exact  same 
form. 

But  there  is  a  substantial  majority  of 
support  for  something  along  this  line  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  about  It.  I  think  you  can 
look  at  the  record  of  the  Senate  which 
is  a  representative  body  as  is  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  see  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  passed  both  of  these  bills,  one 
unanimously  and  the  other  by  a  very 
siUffitantial  majority.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  same  thing  would  happen  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  But  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man's comments  that  there  may  have 
to  be  some  change  before  theirs  is 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  This  is 
one  of  the  points  we  have  been  trying  to 
make.  We  insist  on  the  opportunity  to 
consider  these  bills  and  offer  amend- 
ments. That  is  why  we  are  seeking  an 
open  rule  and  that  is  the  only  way  the 
House  can  work  Its  will. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  May  I  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
what  are  the  procedures  imder  the  rules 
of  the  House  available  to  bring  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  either  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  or  the  clean  election 

bill? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Th3  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may 
want  to  expand*  upon  this  but  I  think 
probably  the  most  direct  method  avail- 
able, if  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule 
fails,  as  it  obviously  has,  would  be  the 
device  of  a  discharge  petition  which  re- 
quires the  specific  signatures  of  218 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
thereby  bringing  about  the  automatic 
discharge  of  the  bill  to  be  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  debate  imder  an 
open  rule. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Rumsfeld]  like  to  add  to  that? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Well,  of  course,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  is  correct  that 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  the  only 
reasonable  procedure  that  is  left  which 
would  be  available  to  attempt  to  bring 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  the  election  re- 
form legislation  would  be  the  discharge 
petition,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act. 

Mr.  STEIGER  Of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, may  I  inquire  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  discharge  petition  has  been  filed  on 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act? 

Mr.  BROCK.  To  my  knowledge  there 
has  been  none  filed  as  of  this  point. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  The  answer  con- 
cerning the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  is  that  it  has  not  been  formally  filed 
in  the  House.  But  there  is  a  resolution 
resting  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  which 
requires  a  waiting  period  of  time  of,  I  be- 
lieve, 5  legislative  days  before  it  would 
be  proper  to  place  the  discharge  petition 
in  this  Chamber  for  the  discharge  of  the 


Rules  Committee  on  that  piece  of  legis- 
lation. But  at  this  moment  there  is  not. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  summarize  this  discussion — and. 
obviously.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  fur- 
ther if  anyone  who  desires  me  to  do  so — 
but  I  feel  in  general  terms  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  raised  one  of  the 
most  pertinent  points  in  talking  about 
the  desire  of  the  people  of  this  great  land 
of  ours  to  have  full  and  adequate  repre- 
sentation and  the  need  for  this  i>ody  to 
maintain  its  capacity  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  people.  I  catmot  think  of 
anything  more  dramatic  to  happen  for 
the  benefit  of  the  American  people. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  It  should  be  said  that 
the  modem  day  drive  for  election  reform 
came  from  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
in  1961. 

Because  of  his  concern  and  his  in- 
creasing awareness  of  the  problem,  after 
the  1960  election  he  created  a  study 
group  to  look  into  the  election  laws,  and 
recommend  legislation  to  the  Congress. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out.  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  that  contained  in  the 
bill.  H.R.  11233,  whfch  has  been  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion and  is  waiting  for  action,  if  the  ma- 
jority party  would  schedule  it,  are  provi- 
sions that  would  insure  complete  dis- 
closure in  political  fundralsing. 

Also  the  bill  provides  for  the  filing  of 
comprehensive  and  detailed  financial 
statements  by  committees  and  organi- 
zations involved  in  arranging  for  na- 
tional conventions  of  political  parties, 
honorariums  in  excess  of  $100,  or  costs, 
would  have  to  be  reported  to  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  by  Senators. 
Representatives,  and  the  Resident  Com- 
mls^ner,  regardless  of  vhether  they 
are  campaigning  for  reelection  and  by 
candidates  for  such  ofiQces. 

All  reports  and  statements  filed  with 
the  Commission  would  be  open  for  pub- 
lic inspection  and  copying.  Duplicate 
copies  would  have  to  be  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  U.S.  district  court  for  the 
judicial  district  in  which  is  located  the 
principal  oflSce  of  the  political  commit- 
tee or  residence  of  candidates  or  other 
persons  filing  or  reportin??  a  statement. 

These  copies  would  also  be  available 
for  public  inspection. 

Other  important  features  of  the  bill 
would  include:  First,  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  political  contributions  for  per- 
sonal purposes  and,  second,  the  inclu- 
sion of  corporations  in  the  ban  on  polit- 
ical contributions  by  Government  con- 
tractors in  Federal,  State,  and  local  elec- 
tions. 

I  would  also  like  to  go  back  to  my  com- 
ment about  the  election  reform  legisla- 
tion where  I  said  it  has  direct  effect  on 
the  American  people,  and  make  certain 
comments  about  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act. 

If  we  were  just  talking  about  rules  as 
to  how  we  would  conduct  ourselves,  and 
they  had  no  effect  on  anyone  else,  really 
it  would  not  be  worth  discussing.  It  would 
be  a  relatively  imimportant  considera- 
tion. As  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and 
certainly  the  gentleman  In  the  Chair 
fully  know,  this  is  not  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  We  are  talking  about  the  im- 
portance of  the  procedures  in  terms  of 


what  we  produce,  the  quality  of  that  leg- 
islative product,  and  Its  Impact  on  the 
American  people.  Is  it  precise,  or  is  it 
Imprecise  and  sloppy?  Is  it  responsive  to 
the  real  needs  and  problems  that  it  has 
been  designed  to  deal  with,  or  is  it,  In 
fact,  unresponsive  or  uru-elated?  Or,  as  Is 
too  often  the  case,  we  do  not  even  deal 
with  the  problem,  we  have  simply 
thrown  up  our  hands  and  said  "Well, 
we  will  create  a  commission  and  let  the 
commission  study  It."  and  let  the  report 
come  down  and  gather  dust,  or  we  will 
simply  pass  this  now  and  review  it  later, 
and  then,  regrettably,  not  review  it  at  all. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  a  summary  from  the 
Library  of  Congress,  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service,  titled  "Advisory  Bodies 
Created  by  the  President  and  by  Con- 
gress Between  1955  and  1968."  It  lists 
some  of  the  various  advisory  bodies  that 
have  been  created,  and  I  think  some  of 
them  where,  rather  than  come  to  grips 
with  a  problem,  rather  than  revise  our 
rules  here  so  our  committee  structure 
could  in  fact  serve  as  a  thoughtful 
sounding  board,  a  place  where  the  anal- 
ysis and  study  takes  place,  we  have 
thrown  up  our  hamds  and  said  "Let  us 
create  a  new  commission  and  let  the 
commission  look  at  it." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  the  Record  to  show 
that  Mrs.  Gayle  T.  Harris,  former  analyst 
in  American  national  goverrmient  and 
public  administration  for  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  is  the  individual  re- 
sponsible for  the  compilation  of  this  list. 
For  the  Record,  I  should  note  that 
Mrs.  Harris  Is  the  author,  also,  of  a 
report  on  "Committees,  Commissions, 
Boards,  Councils,  and  Task  Forces  Cre- 
ated To  Advise  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, or  Executive  Agencies  Since  1965." 
This  is  a  massive  report  showing  author- 
ity, responsibility,  membership,  staff,  and 
reports  of  advisory  bodies  created  since 
1965.  It  is  stored  by  the  Library  on  com- 
puter tape  for  ease  of  updating  and  fast 
printout.  Anybody  Interested  in  this  re- 
port should  refer  to  LDS  Report  No. 
GGR  177. 

Mrs.  Harris  has  performed  an  out- 
standing service  for  the  Congress  In 
gathering  together  this  extensive  and  in- 
telligible body  of  information  on  a  sub- 
ject that  deserves  close  study  by  the 
Congress.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  Mrs.  Gayle  T.  Harris 
for  her  dedicated  work  and  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  the  really  significant 
contribution  she  has  made  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  processes  of 
government. 

So,  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
tent that  that  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia).  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

(Prom  the  Library  of  Congress,  Legislative 

Reference  Service  ] 
Advisokt  Bodies  Created  bt  the  President 
AND  BT  Congress  1856  Tkroucr  March  1968 
The  Oovemment,  to  govern,  must  con- 
stantly make  decisions.  To  govern  wisely.  Its 
decisions  must  be  based  upon  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  Informed  and  expert  opinion  and 


upon  a  firm  and  accurate  factual  foundation. 
One  Eolution  to  this  need,  and  one  which, 
it  would  appear,  has  been  applied  with  In- 
creasing frequency,  Is  the  advisory  commit- 
tee. 

Advisory  bodies  come  In  several  shapes  and 
sizes.  They  may  be  called  commissions,  com- 
mittees, groups,  panels,  task  forces,  or  boards. 
They  may  be  appointed  solely  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  heads  of  Executive  agencies,  or  be 
created  by  act  of  Congress.  They  may  be 
composed  of  private  clttaens.  of  Oovemment 
offlclals.  or  of  a  combmation  of  both.  They 
may  be  of  limited  duration,  or  they  may 
be  permanent.  They  may  be  endowed  with 
the  most  general  authority  to  "advise,"  or 
they  may  be  created  to  study  and  to  make 
recommendations  on  a  very  specific  prob- 
lem. They  may  or  they  may  not  Justify  their 
existence  and  their  expense  by  producing 
results  which  may  become  the  basis  of  future 
public  policy. 

They  form  a  complex  network  of  sub-Gov- 
ernment machinery.  Yet  there  Is  unfor- 
tunately no  guidebook  to  advisory  bodies 
which  have  existed  or  which  do  exist.  The 
following  is  an  attempt  to  list  advisory  groups 
created  by  the  President  or  by  Congress  since 
the  second  Hoover  Commission  in  1956.  Al- 
tbough  every  effort  has  been  made  to  provide 
a  comprehensive  list,  the  paucity  or  obscurity 
of  records  in  many  instances  precludes  any 
claim  that  this  Is  necessarily  complete. 

1965     (84TH    CONGRESS,    1ST    SESSION) 

Commission  on  Oovemment  Security.  Pub- 
lic Law  84-304.  August  9. 

New  York  City  National  Shrtnes  Advisory 
Board.  Public  Law  84-341,  August  11. 

President's  Commission  on  Veterans'  Pen- 
sions. Executive  Order  10588,  January  14. 

President's  Committee  on  Government  Em- 
ployment PoUcy.  Executive  Order  10590,  Jan- 
uary 18. 

Committee  of  Under  Secretaries  on  the 
Rural  Development  Program.  Established  by 
the  President.  June,  1955. 

Civil  Defense  Coordinating  Board.  Execu- 
tive Order  10611.  May  11. 

Interdepartmental  Savings  Bond  Commit- 
tee. Executive  Order  10626,  August  4. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Public 
Works.  Established  by  the  President,  Octo- 
ber 5. 

President's  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Physically  Handicapped.  Executive  Order 
10640,  October  10. 

1956    (84TH  CONGRESS,  2D  SESSION) 

Advisory  Committee  for  each  of  the  Great 
Lakes  under  the  Great  Lakes  Fisheries.  Pub- 
lic lAW  84-557,  June  4. 

Advisory  Committee  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  Medical  care  for  depend- 
ents of  members  of  the  Armed  Services.  Pub- 
Uc  Law  84-569,  June  7. 

Tin  Advisory  Committee.  PubUc  Law  84- 
608.  June  22. 

Water  Pollution  Control  Advisory  Board. 
Public  Law  84-660,  July  9. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Weather  Control 
(extension  of  committee).  Public  Law  84- 
664.  July  9. 

Academic  Advisory  Board  for  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy.  Public  Law  84- 
691,  July  11. 

President's  Committee  on  Education  Be- 
yond High  School.  Public  Law  84-812,  July 
26. 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Health  Re- 
search Facilities.  PubUc  Law  84-835.  July  20. 

Advisory  Committee  on  the  Arts.  Public 
Law  84-860,  August  1. 

Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  Fi- 
nancing. Public  Law  84-880,  August  1. 

Advisory  Committees  under  Vocational 
Education  in  Practical  Nurse  Training.  Pub- 
lic Law  84-991.  August  2. 

President's  Advisory  Commission  on  Presi- 
dential Office  Space.  Public  Law  84-954. 
August  3. 


Advisory  Committee  on  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation.  Public  Law  84-963.  August  3. 

Advisory  Committee  under  Federal  Flood 
Insurance  Act.  Public  Law  84-1016.  August  7. 

Air  Coordinating  Committee  ( re-establlsh- 
ment).  Executive  Order   10655,   January   28. 

President's  Board  of  Consultants  on  For- 
eign Intelligence  Activities.  Executive  Order 
10656.  February  6. 

Federal  Council  on  the  Aging.  Established 
by  Presidential  memorandum,  April  2. 

President's  Committee  on  Scientists  and 
Engineers.  Established  by  the  President. 
April  3. 

Cabinet  Committee  on  Small  Business.  Es- 
tablished by  the  President,  May  31. 

President's  Council  on  Youth  Fitness.  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10673,  July  16. 

President's  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Fitness  of  American  Youth.  Executive 
Order  10673,  July  16. 

1987     (85TH   CONGRESS,    1ST   SESSION) 

Medical  Advisory  Group  under  the  Chief 
Medical  Director.  PubUc  Law  85-56,  June  17. 

Distinguished  Civilian  Service  Awards 
Board.  Executive  Order  10717,  June  27. 

Career  Executive  Committee.  Executive  Or- 
der 10724,  August  12. 

President's  Committee  on  Fund-Ralslng 
within  the  Federal  Service.  Executive  Order 
10728,  September  6. 

Advisory  Council  to  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Pund-Ralslng  without  the  Federal 
Service.  Executive  Order  10728,  September  6. 

President's  Science  Advisory  Committee. 
Formally  transferred  to  the  White  House. 
November  22. 

Trade  Policy  Committee.  Executive  Order 
10741,  November  25. 

Development  Loan  Committee.  Executive 
Order  10742,  November  29. 

1958    (85TH   CONGRESS,   2D   SESSION) 

Advisory  Council  under  the  National  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion. Public  Law  86-470,  June  28. 

Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission. Public  Law  85-470,  June  28. 

Advisory  Boards  under  Small  Business  Act. 
Public  Law  86-536.  July  18. 

Advisory  Committees  imder  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  Pub- 
lic Law  85-568,  July  29. 

Advisory  Committee  in  Preparation  of  Re- 
vision of  Canal  Zone  Code.  Public  Law  85-596. 
August  6. 

Advisory  Committees  and  Consultants 
under  Federal  Aviation  Act.  Public  Law  85- 
726,  August  23. 

Advisory  Council  on  Public  Assistance. 
Public  Law  85-840.  August  28. 

Advisory  CouncU  on  Ctilld  Welfare  Serv- 
ices. Public  Law  85-840,  August  28. 

United  States  Study  Commission  on  the 
Neches.  Trinity,  Brazos,  Colorado,  Guada- 
lupe-San  Antonio.  Nueches,  and  San  Jacinto 
River  Basins.  Public  Law  85-843,  August  28. 

United  States  Study  Commission  on  the 
Savannah,  Altamaha,  Saint  Marys,  Apalachl- 
cala-Chattachoochee,  and  Perido-Escambla 
River  Basins.  Public  Law  85-850,  August  28. 

Advisory  Committee  under  the  Veterans 
Administrator.  Public  Law  85-857.  Septem- 
ber 2. 

Medical  Advisory  Group  under  the  Veter- 
ans Administrator.  Public  Law  85-857,  Sep- 
tember 2. 

Advisory  Committee  for  Medical  Care  for 
Dependents  of  Armed  Forces.  Public  Law  85- 
861.  September  2. 

Advisory  Committee  on  New  Educational 
Media.  Public  Law  85-864,  September  2. 

Advisory  Committees  under  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  PubUc  Law  85-864, 
September  2. 

Advisory  Committee  on  International  Rules 
of  Judicial  Procedure.  Public  Law  85-906, 
September  2. 

Advisory  Committee  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging.  Public  Law  85-908, 
September  2. 
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September  17,  1968 


Committee   to   Study 
Appointed  by  the  Presl- 


E  tudy  the  United  States  Mll- 
»rogram.  Appointed  by  the 
24. 

19S9     (SSTH    ^NGRBSS,    1ST    SESSION) 

Council  on  International 
financial    Problems.    Public 
Augu  It  7. 

Comn  Isslon  to  Advise  on  the  De- 

Mlhute  Man  National  Historl- 

Law  86-321.  September  21. 

under  Wabash  Valley 

Law  86-375.  September  23. 

Ion  on  Intergovernmen- 

Pifbllc  Law  86-380.  September 


Com  nlttee 
r(  gard 


.    under   ClvU   Service 
to  the  health  program. 
September  28. 
Government  Activities  Af- 

a^aA   Costa.    Executive    Order 

Comnjittee  on  Price  Stability  for 
Presidential  letter  of  Jan- 

-uary» 

Federal  Counc  1  for  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy. Executive  Order  10807.  March  13. 

Federal  Radlat|on  Council.  Executive  Order 
10831.  August  14. 

President's  Coi  amission  on  a  World's  Pair. 
Appointed  by  th  i  President,  October  10. 

National  Advl  lory  Committee  on  Inter- 
amerlcan  Actlvlt  es.  Appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. November  1  *. 

President's  C  immlttee  on  Information 
Activities  Abroa4  Presidential  letter.  Decem- 
ber 2. 
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Commission. 


for  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
86-682.  September  2. 
centenary  Celebration  Com- 
Law  86-683.  September  2. 
Citizens    Commission    on 
86-719.  September  7. 

for  Traffic  Safety. 
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>n    National    Ooals.    White 
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1961    (87TH  CONGRESS,  1ST  SESSION) 

National  Aeroiautlcs  and  Space  Council. 
8,  April  25. 

Area  Redevelo  >ment  Policy  Board.  Public 
Law  87-27.  May  1 

National  Publ  Ic  Advisory  Committee  on 
Area  Redevelopment.  Public  Law  87-27, 
May  1. 

National  Armid  Forces  Museum  Advisory 
Board.  Public  Li  w  87-186.  August  30. 

\dvlsory  Commission  on  In- 
ternational Educ  itlonal  and  Cultural  Affairs. 
Public  Law  87-2)6,  September  21. 

Advisory  Comi  ilttee  on  Training  of  Teach- 
ers of  the  Deaf,  public  Law  87-276.  Septem- 
ber 22 

Peace  Corps  National  Advisory  Council. 
Public  Law  87-2  3,  September  22. 

Oeneral  Advl  ory  Committee  under  the 
United  States  i  rms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  P  ibllc  Law  87-297.  September 
26. 

Delaware  Rivfer  Commission.  Public  Law 
87-328,  SeptemBer  27. 


Woodrow    Wl 


Public  Law  87-164,  October  4 


son    Memorial    Commission. 


President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Labor- 
Management  Policy.  Executive  Order  10918, 
January  16. 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment OK>ortunlty.  Executive  Order  10925. 
March  6. 

Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Executive  Order  10934.  April  13. 

President's  Council  on  Youth  Fitness.  Ex- 
ecuUve  Order  10931.  March  29. 

President's  Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory 
Board.  Executive  Order  10938.  May  4. 

President's  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Youth  Crime.  Executive  Order 
10940.  May  11. 

Citizens'  Advisory  Council  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Youth  Crime.  Executive  Order  10940. 
M&y  11. 

Missile  Sites  Labor  Commission.  Executive 
Order  10946,  May  26. 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Federal  Office  Space, 
Appointed  by  the  President,  August  4. 

President's  Committee  on  National  Medal 
of  Science.  Executive  Order  10961,  August  21. 

President's  Commission  on  Campaign  Costs. 
Executive  Order  10974.  November  8. 

President's  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women.  Executive  Order  10980.  December  14. 

TEAK    1963     (87TH    CONGRESS,    2D   SESSION) 

National  Advisory  Committee  under  the 
Secretary  oi  Labor  in  regard  to  training  and 
skill  development  programs.  Public  Law  87- 
415,  March  15. 

Advisory  Council  on  Employee  Welfare  and 
Pension  Benefit  Plans.  Public  Law  87-420. 
March  20. 

North  Carolina  Tercentenary  Celebration 
Commission.  Public  Law  87-437,  April  27. 

National  Portrait  Gallery  Commission. 
Public  Law  87-442.  April  27. 

Advisory  Council  on  Public  Welfare.  Pub- 
lic Law  87-543.  July  26. 

Advisory  Committees  under  the  Southern 
Interstate  Nuclear  Compact.  Public  Law  87- 
563.  July  31. 

Saint  Augustine  Quadricentennlal  Com- 
mission. Public  Law  87-586.  Augiist  14. 

National  Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium 
Advisory  Board.  Public  Law  87-687.  October  5. 

Battle  of  New  Orleans  Sesqulcentennlal 
Celebration  Commission.  PubUc  Law  87-769. 
October  9. 

Adjustment  Assistance  Advisory  Board. 
Public  Law  87-794.  October  11. 

Advisory  Council  on  Child  Health  and  Hu- 
man Development.  Public  Law  87-838,  Octo- 
ber 17. 

Advisory  Council  on  General  Medical  Sci- 
ences. Public  Law  87-838,  October  17. 

Battle  of  Lake  Erie  Sesqulcentennlal  Cele- 
braUon  Commission.  Public  Law  87-883.  Oc- 
tober 24. 

Temporary  Committee  on  Implementation 
of  the  Federal  Employee-Management  Pro- 
gram. Executive  Order  10988,  January  17. 

Defense  Study  Group  on  Military  Com- 
pensation. Announced  by  the  President  Jan- 
uary 23. 1962. 

Federal  Safety  Council  (re-establlshment). 
Executive  Order  10990,  February  2. 

President's  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped.  Executive  Order  10994, 
February  14. 

Citizens'  Advisory  CovmcU  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Youth  Crime.  Announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent March  26. 

Committee  on  Corporate  Pension  Funds 
and  Other  Private  Retirement  and  Welfare 
Programs.  Presidential  memorandum,  April  2. 

Committee  on  Federal  Credit  Programs. 
Presidential  memorandum,  April  2. 

Committee  on  Flnanclttl  Institutions.  Pres- 
idential memorandum.  April  2. 

Recreation  Advisory  Council.  Executive 
Order  11017,  April  27. 

President's  Committee  for  Department  of 
Labor  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Year.  Proclama- 
tion 3472.  May  2. 

President's  Council  on  Aging.  Executive 
Order  11022.  May  14. 


Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity  In  the 
Armed  Forces.  Appointed  by  the  President 
June  24. 

Consumers'  Advisory  Council.  Established 
by  the  President  July  18. 

Health  Resources  Advisory  Committee. 
Created  by  the  President  August  16. 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity In  Housing.  Executive  Order  11063. 
November  20. 


ISeS     (SSTH   CONOI 


IBT  SESSION) 


National  Advisory  Council  on  EducaUon 
for  Health  Professions.  Public  Law  88-129, 
September  24. 

Commission  on  the  Disposition  of  Alcatrai 
Island.  Public  Law  88-138,   October   16. 

AdvUory  Committee  on  Graduate  Educa- 
tlon.  PubUc   Law  88-204,  December  16. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Private  Enterprise 
In  Foreign  Aid.  Public  Law  88-205,  Decem- 
ber 16. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. PubUc  Law  88-210,  December  18. 

Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education. 
Public  Law  88-210,  December  18. 

President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness. 
Executive  Order  11074.  January  8. 

President's  Advisory  Commission  on  Nar- 
cotics and  Drug  Abuse.  Executive  Order 
11076.  January  16. 

President's  Commission  on  Registration 
and  Voting  Participation.  Executive  Order 
11100.  March  30. 

President's  Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts. 
Executive  Order  11112,  June  12. 

Interagency  Committee  on  International 
Athletics.  Executive  Order  11117,  August  13. 

Committee  on  Public  Higher  Education  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Announced  Septem- 
ber 23. 

Rural  Development  Committee.  Executive 
Order  11122,  October  16. 

President's  Committee  on  the  Status  of 
Women.  Executive  Order  11717.  November  1. 

Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of  Women. 
Executive  Order   11717,  November  1. 

President's  Commission  on  the  Assasslns- 
tlon  of  President  Kennedy.  Executive  Order 
11130.  November  29. 

Interagency  Committee  on  Export  Expan- 
sion. Executive  Order  11132,  December  12. 

Committee  on  the  Economic  Impact  of  De- 
fense and  Dlsaramament.  Established  by  the 
President  December  21. 

1864    (SSTH  CONGRESS,  2D  SESSION) 

United  States-Puerto  Rico  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico.  Public  Law  88-271, 
February  20. 

National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing. 
Public  Law  88-354,  July  4. 

Roosevelt  CampobeUo  International  Park 
Commission.  Public  Law  88-363.  July  7. 

National  Commission  on  Technology,  Au- 
tomation, and  Economic  Progress.  Public  Law 
88-444,  August  19. 

Economic  Opportunity  Council.  Public  Law 
88-452,  August  20. 

National  Advisory  Council  under  the  Office 
Of  Economic  Opportunity.  Public  Law  88- 

452.  August  20. 

National  Council  on  the  Arts.  Public  Law 
88-579.  September  3. 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Nurse  Train- 
ing. Public  Law  88-581.  September  4. 

Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission.  Ptib- 
He  Law  88-606.  September  19. 

Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study 
Commission.  PubUc  Law  88-609,  September 
22. 

Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Commission.  PubUc 
Law  88-630,  October  6. 

Advisory  Committee  to  review  foreign  cur- 
rencies accruing  under  the  Amendments  to 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sUtance  Act  of  1954.  PubUc  Law  88-638, 
October  8. 

President's  Committee  on  Consumer  Inter- 
ests. Executive  Order  11136.  January  3. 

Consumer  Advisory  Council.  Executive 
Order  11136,  January  3. 

Temporary  Alaska  Claims  Oommlssloo. 
Executive  Order  11144,  March  6. 
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Committee  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
White  House.  Executive  Order  11146.  March 

7. 

President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Super- 
sonic   Transport.    Executive    Order    11149, 

April  1. 

Federal  Reconstruction  and  Development 
Planning  Commission  for  Alaska.  Executive 
Order  11150.  April  2. 

President's  Committee  on  Manpower. 
Executive  Order  11152,  April  15. 

Maritime  Advisory  Committee.  Executive 
Order  11156,  June  17. 

Federal  Develt^ment  Planning  Commit- 
tees for  Alaska.  Executive  Order  11182,  Oc- 
tober 2. 

President's  Commission  on  White  House 
Fellowships.  Executive  Order  11183,  Octo- 
ber 3. 

Federal  Development  Planning  Commit- 
tees for  Appalachia.  Executive  Order  11186, 
October  23. 

1969   (89TH  CONGRESS,  1ST  SESSION) 

National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  Disadvantaged  Children.  Public  Law 

89-10.  April   11. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Supplementary 
Educational  Centers  and  Services.  Public 
Law  89-10,  April  11. 

Water  Resources  Council.  PubUc  Law  89- 

79.  July  21. 

Joint  Commission  on  the  Coinage.  Public 
Law  89-92,  July  24. 

Health  Insurance  Benefits  Advisory  Coun- 
cU.  Public  Law  89-97,  July  30. 

National  Medical  Review  Committee.  Pub- 
Uc Law  89-97,  July  30. 

National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems. 
Public  Law  89-117,  August  10. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Regional  Economic 
Development.  Public  Law  89-136,  August  26. 

Father  Marquette  Tercentenary  Commis- 
sion. Public  Law  89-187,  September  15. 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities.  Public  Law  89-209,  September 

29. 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Public 
Law  89-209,  September  29. 

National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
Public  Law  89-209,  September  29. 

Federal  CouncU  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities.  Public  Law  89-209,  Septwnber 

29. 

Select  Commission  on  Western  Hemisphere 
Immigration.  Public  Law  89-236,  October  3. 

National  Advisory  CouncU  on  Regional 
Medical  Problems.  Public  Law  89-239.  Octo- 
ber 6. 

National  Advisory  Committee  on  Education 
of  the  Deaf.  Public  Law  89-258.  October  19. 

National  Advisory  CouncU  on  Medical 
Dental.  Optometrlc.  and  PodUtrlc  Educa- 
tion.  Public   Law   89-290.   October   22. 

National  Advisory  CouncU  on  Extension 
and  Continuing  Education  Public  Law 
89-329,  November  8. 

Advisory  CouncU  on  College  Library  Re- 
sources.   Public    Law    89-329.    November    8. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Library  Research 
and  Training  Projects.  Public  Law  8fr-329, 

November  8. 

Advisory  Council  on  Developing  Institu- 
tions.   Public   Law   89-329,    November   8. 

.\dvisory  Council  on  Insured  Loans  to  Stu- 
dents. Public  Law  89-329,  November  8. 

Advisory  Committee  on  American  Adminis- 
trative Costs  for  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  Student  Loan  Program.  Public 
Law  89-329,  November  8. 

Advisory  Council  on  Quality  Teacher 
Preparations.  Public  Law  89-329,  November 
8. 

National  Commission  on  Architectural 
Barriers  to  Rehabilitation  of  the  Handi- 
capped. Public  Law  89-333,  November  8. 

President's  CouncU  on  Equal  Opportunity. 
Executive  Order  11197,  February  9. 

Temporary  Commission  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  Executive  Order  11210,  March  27. 

President's  Commission  on  the  Patent  Sys- 
tem. Executive  Order  11216,  April  10. 


Interdepartmental  Committee  on  the 
Status  of  Women.  Executive  Order  11221, 
May  8. 

President's  Commission  on  Crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Executive  Order  11234. 

July  20. 

President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment fwid  the  Administration  of  Justice. 
Executive  Order  11236.  July  28. 

Automotive  Agreement  Adjustment  As- 
sUtance  Board.  Executive  Order  11264.  Oc- 
tober 26. 

President's  Committee  on  Food  and  Fiber. 
Executive  Order  11256,  November  10. 

National    AdvUory    Commission    on    Food 

and  Fiber.  Exectulve  Order  11256.  November 

10. 

leee   (89th  congress,  2d  session) 


National  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development.  Public  Law  89- 
464,  June  17. 

Commission  on  Marine  Science.  Engineer- 
ing, and  Resources.  Public  Law  89-454,  June 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission. Public  Law  89-491.  July  4. 

National  Highway  Safety  Advisory  Com- 
mittee.  Public   Law  89-564,   September  9. 

Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safe- 
ty Board  of  Review.  Public  Law  89-577.  Sep- 
tember 16. 

Advisory  Commission  on  Parcel  Distribu- 
tion Services.  Public  Law  89-593.  September 

20. 

Commission  on  Political  Activity  of  Gov- 
ernment    Personnel.     Public    Law    89-617, 

October  3. 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
Public  Law  89-665,  October  15. 

National  TransportaUon  Safety  Board. 
Public  Law  89-670.  October  15. 

National  Advisory  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Studies.  Public  Law  89-698,  October  29. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Adult  Education. 
Public  Law  89-750,  November  3. 

Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrsh- 
horn  Museum.  Public  Law  89-788.  Novem- 
ber 7. 

Mlssourt-IlllnoU-Jefferson-Monroe     Bridge 

Commission.  Public  Law  89-789,  November  7. 

Kansas-Oklahoma-Arkansas  River  Com- 
mission. Public  Law  89-789,  November  7. 

Nation's  Capital  Study  Commission.  Public 
Law  89-790,  November  7. 

Board  of  Higher  Education.  Public  Law 
89-791,  November  7. 

Board  of  VocaUonal  Education.  Public  Law 
89-791,  November  7. 

NaUonal  Advisory  Council  on  Economic 
Opportunity.  Public  Law  89-794,  November  8. 

National  Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal 
Criminal  Laws.  PubUc  Law  89-801,  Novem- 
ber 8. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Reform  of  Federal 
Criminal  Laws.  Public  Law  89-801,  Novem- 
ber 8.  ^   ,_. 

Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund  Ad- 
visory Board.  Public  Law  89-809,  November 

13. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Buildings 
In  the  National  Capital  Region.  Directed  to 
be  estebllshed  by  the  President,  January  29. 

National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Policies.  Executive 
Order  11269,  February  14. 

Federal  Women's  Award  Study  Group.  Es- 
tablUhed  by  the  President,  February  28. 

National  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on 
Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Announced  by 
the  White  House  March  17. 

President's  CouncU  on  Recreation  and 
Natural     Beauty.    Executive    Order     11278, 

May  5. 

Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  on  Recrea- 
tion and  Natural  Beauty.  Executive  Order 
11278,  May  5. 

National  Advisory  Commission  on  Health 
Manpower.  Executive  Order   11279,  May   12. 

President's  Committee  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion. Executive  Order  11280.  May  17. 

President's  Committee  on  National  Medal 
of  Science.  Executive  Order  11287.  June  30. 


Task  Force  on  Handicapped  Children  and 
Child  Development.  Announced  July  4. 

National  Advisory  ComnUsslon  on  Selec- 
tive Service.  Executive  Order  11289.  July  7. 

President's  Committee  on  Libraries.  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11301.  September  7. 

National  AdvUoi-y  Commission  on  li- 
braries. Executive  Order  11301,  September  7. 

President's  Committee  on  Rural  Poverty. 
Executive  Order  11306,  September  30. 

National  Advisory  Commission  on  Rural 
Poverty.  Executive  Order  11306,  Septem- 
ber 30.  ^      ^.  ^ 

Special  Consultative  Committee  to  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Selective 
Service,  the  President's  Committee  on  Man- 
power, and  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Health  Manpower.  Established  by  the 
President  October  18. 

Task  Force  on  Educational  TelevUlon  in 
the  Less  Developed  Countries.  Announced  by 
the  President  November  26. 


1967   (90TH  CONORESS,  1ST  SESSION) 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Education 
Professions  Development.  Public  Law  90-35, 

June  29.  ^ 

Golden  Spike  Centennial  Celebration  Com- 
mission. Public  Law  90-70,  August  21. 

Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornog- 
raphy. Public  Law  90-100,  October  3. 

National  Commission  on  Product  Safety. 
Public  Law  90-146,  November  20. 

Commission  on  Executive.  Legislative,  and 
Judicial  Salaries.  Public  Law  90-206,  Decem- 
ber 16.  „  . 

Board  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center.  Pub- 
lic Law  90-219,  December  20. 

Economic  Opportunity  Council.  PubUc 
Law  90-222,  December  23. 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Supple- 
mentary Centers  and  Services.  Public  Law 
90-247,  January  2. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Education  of 
Bilingual  Children.  Public  Law  90-247, 
January  2. 

Advisory   Council    to    Study    Coverage   of 

the  Disabled  under  Title  XVHI  of  the  Social 

Security  Act.  Public  Law  90-248,  January  2. 

Advisory   Council  on   Medical  Assistance. 

Public  Law  90-248.  January  2. 

National  Advisory  Committee  on  Health 
Facilities.  Announced  by  the  President  Feb- 
ruary 28. 

President's   Commission  on   Budget   Con- 
cepts. Appointed  by  the  President  March  3. 
President's  Council  on  Youth  Opportunity. 
Executive  Order  11330,  March  5. 

Citizens'  Advisory  Board  on  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity. Executive  Order  11330,  March  5. 

Pacific  Northwest  River  Basins  Commis- 
sion. Executive  Order  11331,  March  9. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Top  Federal 
Salaries.  Appointed  by  the  President, 
March  22. 

Committee  to  Develop  Financing  Proce- 
dures for  Overseas  Activities  of  Private  Or- 
ganizations. Appointed  by  the  President 
April  6. 

President's   Commission   on   Postal   Orga- 
nization. Executive  Order  11341,  April  22. 
Great  Lakes  Basin  Commission.  Executive 

Order  11345.  April  22. 

Presidents  Task  Force  on  Reducing  Fed- 
eral Grant-m-Ald  Processing  Time.  Appoint- 
ed by  the  President.  May,  1967. 

President's  Committee  on  Consumer  Inter- 
ests. Executive  Order  11349.  May  3. 

Consumer  Advisory  Council.  Executive  Or- 
der  11349,  May  3. 

President's  Advisory  Council  on  Cost  Re- 
duction. Executive  Order  11353.  May  25. 

President's  Committee  on  Urban  Housing. 
Announced  by  the  President  June  2. 

Interagencv  Committee  on  Mexican  Amer- 
ican Affairs  Appointed  by  the  President  June 
9. 

Souris-Red-Ralnv  River  Basins  Commis- 
sion. Executive  Order  11359.  June  22. 

National  Advlsorv  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders.  Executive  Order  11365.  August  1. 
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Mr.  RUMSFEI  O.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
also  like  to  brlefl;  comment  on  what  this 
effort  has  really  t  een  about. 

As  the  gentlen  ,an  from  Tennessee  In- 
dicated, It  has  been  going  on  for  years 
on  the  minority  !lde,  at  least,  six  that  I 
know  of — attenpts  by  the  minority 
Members  to  see  f  we  could  bring  about 
some  changes  in  (  ur  rules  and  procedures 
to  make  this  C>ngre88  of  the  United 
States  a  more  (fflcient  instrument  of 
Govenunent. 

It  includes  the  preparation  of  a  book 
that  has  been  p\  bllshed,  platform  pres- 
entations, GOP  wlicy  committee  state- 
ments, speeches  an  the  floor,  and  testi- 
mony before  copunlttees,  month  after 
month  and  yearjafter  year.  Here  we  are 
in  September  1M8,  and  the  legislation 
sUll  has  not  yet  been  scheduled. 

The  question  comes:  What  could  be 
done?  We  have  talked  and  visited,  the 
group  of  indivic  uals  I  mentioQed,  and 
came  to  the  con(  luslon  that  it  would  be 
worthwhile  bef oi  e  the  close  of  this  year 
to  see  If  there  Is  some  way  that  we  could 
get  some  coopen  tion  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  party  1 1  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  sch  jdule  these  two  impor- 
adjounmient. 

The  rules  of  the  House  offer  oppor- 
tunities to  any  Mi  imber.  It  takes  eo(9era- 
tlon  on  the  part  of  the  membership  to 
nm  a  legislative  K>dy  with  435  Members. 


Under  our  rules, 


which  are  designed  to 


protect  the  rights  of  a  single  Member 
and  the  rights  of  a  minority,  one  Mem- 
ber, or  a  small  handful  of  Members,  can 
tie  the  House  of  Representatives  up  In 
knots — absolutely  in  knots. 

For  2  hours  several  days  ago  when 
there  was  nothing  of  grave  importance 
scheduled  for  consideration  in  the  House 
and  we  had  not  met  on  the  preceding  Fri- 
day, and  we  had  spent  the  whole  day 
Monday  talking  about  a  bUl  concerning 
maiiceting  orders  for  pears,  we  used  some 
of  those  procedures. 

For  a  period  of  2  hours  we  used  the 
rules  to  point  up  the  fact  that  it  does 
take  cooperation  in  the  Chamber  for  a 
legislative  body  to  function  well. 

We  have  no  desire  to  disrupt  or  to  de- 
lay the  consideration  of  important  legis- 
lation, and  prior  to  the  time  that  the 
Defense  appropriation  bill  was  available 
for  consideration  on  the  floor,  we 
terminated  the  use  of  these  parliamen- 
tary procedures  and  were  happy  to  Join 
in  the  consideration  of  that  important 
bill. 

The  discussion  then  came  as  to  the 
possible  use  of  Calendar  Wednesday.  It 
is  really  available  to  the  membership. 
Again  it  takes  the  cooperation  of  the 
majority  party.  It  requires  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership,  plus  in  this  case  the 
chairman  of  the  committees,  to  agree 
it  is  important  to  bring  to  the  floor  the 
election  reform  bill  and  not  schedule 
bills  from  the  committees  on  the  call  of 
Calendar  Wednesday  that  would  come 
earlier — not  schedule  those  bills  for 
consideration. 

But  we  were  informed  after  we  ob- 
jected last  week  and  after  pursuing  it 
during  the  intervening  period,  that  in 
fact  it  was  the  intention  of  the  majority 
party  to  bring  up  a  variety  of  bills. 

I  have  here  a  list  of  bills  that  are  avail- 
able or  eligible  imder  Calendar  Wednes- 
day to  have  been  considered  tomorrow 
had  the  objection  been  continued. 

I  indicated  previously  the  numbers  of 
each  bill  in  each  committee.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  point  in  the 
record,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  list  of  bills  that  has  been 
prepared  and  which  would  have  been 
eligible  for  Calendar  Wednesday  con- 
sideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hechlsr  of  West  Virginia) .  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The   list  of  bills   referred   to  Is  as 

follows : 

Bn.LS  Eligible  Unoes  Calkndax  Wednesday 

RTJtE 
AGRICTTLTUKX 

H.R.  10190:  Rural  electrification  and  tele- 
phone programs. 

H.R.  12066:  Rural  telephone  bank. 

H.R.  13653:  Tobacco  acreage  allotments, 
transfer  and  lease. 

H.R.  15030:  Potato  Research  and  Promo- 
tion Act. 

H  Jt.  18033 :  Deed  certain  lands  to  Olilo. 

S.  852:  Authorize  Secretary  to  furnish 
financial  assistance  to  carry  out  plans  for 
land  conservation. 

S.  2511:  Improve  income  of  producers  of 
crude  pine  gunx. 

H.R.  18207:  Deed  certain  land  to  South 
Carolina. 

APFBOFMATXON8 

None. 


ABIIXD  SEXVICeS 
S.    1216:    Authorise   Secrettu-y    of    Defense 
to  appropriate  money  during  fiscal  year  1967 
to  purchase  property  under  provisions  of 
Public  Law  8»-7M. 

BAKXINO  AND  CtnutXNCT 

H.R.  11000:  Provide  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  help  cities  and  communities  to 
develop  rat  control  and  extermination  pro- 
grama. 

HJS.  13718:  Authorize  the  eetabllstiment 
and  provide  for  regulation  of  Federal  savings 
Institutions. 

H.R.  13217:  Authorize  appropriation  of  $200 
million  for  a  US.  contribution  to  the  Asian 
Development  Bank. 

H.R.  16775:  Provide  for  increased  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  in  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association. 

H.R.  17361 :  Provide  for  striking  of  medals 
for  116th  anniversary  of  founding  of  city  of 
Memphis. 

S.  3671 :  Provide  for  striking  of  medals  for 
200th  anniversary  of  Dartmouth  College. 

H.R.  16092:  Extend  for  1  year  the  authority 
to  provide  for  more  flexible  regulation  of 
maximum  interest  rates  or  dividends. 
DisnucT  or  Columbia 

H.R.  12065:  Establish  Department  of  Man- 
agement and  to  provide  for  tlie  election  of  a 
echool  board. 

H.R.  10039:  To  amend  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  Act  to  preserve  re- 
maining historic  landmarlu. 

H.R.  6647:  Provide  for  annual  inspection  of 
all  motor  vehicles. 

H.R.  6727:  Amend  Alcoholic  Beverage  Con- 
trol Act. 

H.R.  17864:  Parking  facility  bill. 

EDUCATION    AND    LABOR 

HJt.  100:  Amend  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  with  respect  to  strikes  at  construction 
sites. 

HJt.  13103:  Amend  Elementary  Education 
Act  to  provide  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies. 

H.R.  16014:  Amend  National  Lal}or  Rela- 
tions Act  to  amend  definition  of  "employees" 
to  Include  certain  agricultural  employees. 

H.R.  17748:  Authorize  Secretary  of  L.abor 
to  set  safety  standards. 

HJt.  12962:  Elstabllsh  a  Commission  on 
Negro  History. 

H.R.  18763:  Authorize  preschool  program 
for  handicapped  children. 

H.R.  2567:  Provide  safety  standards  in  fed- 
erally financed  or  federally  constructed  pro]- 
ects. 

"HSTTSWOr  Seasonality  In  Construction  In- 
dustry. 

HJl.  6498:  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Act. 

rOXXION    AfTAIBS 

H.  Con.  Res.  48:  EstablUh  Atlantic  Union 
delegation. 

HJEl.  16903:  Provide  Increases  payable  as 
annuities  from  Foreign  Service  Rettrement 
Fund  (Congressional  Retirement) . 

OOVEBNICENT  OPEKATIONB 

H.  Res.  406:  Disapprove  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2. 

H.R.  9382 :  Authorize  payment  of  travel  ex- 
penses. 

H.R.  10085:  Authorize  air  conditioning  of 
Government  vehicles. 

H.R.  12510:  Establish  Commission  of  Gov- 
enunent Procurement. 

S  806:  Amend  Federal  Property  Act  of 
1948. 

HJt.  18826:  A  bUl  to  achieve  cooperation  at 
all  levels  of  government. 

HOUSE    ADMINISTRATION 

H.R.  15710:  Exempts  D.C.  Commissioner 
and  (Touncilmen  from  Hatch  Act  provisions. 

H.R.  11233:  To  revise  Federal  elections 
laws. 
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INTERIOR    AND   INSULAR    AFFAIRB 

8.  862:  Amend  SmaU  ReclamaUon  Proj- 
ects Act  of  1966. 

HJt.  3274:  Preserve  domestic  gold  mimng 
Industry. 

H.R.  13099 :  Establish  Carl  Sandburg  Home 
National  Historic  Site. 

HJt.  4630:  I<andi  patents,  Uberaliae  con- 
veyance. 

HJi.  13797:  Authorize  sale  of  certain  pub- 
lic lands. 

HJl.  16771:  Dflslgnata  certain  lands  In 
Great  Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge  as 
wilderness  in  New  Jersey. 

HJt.  13512:  Designate  Mount  Jefferson 
Wilderness  in  Oregon. 

S.  224:  Provide  rehabilitation  of  Ekiutna 
project,  Alaska. 

S.  3058:  Amend  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act. 

HJt.  15345:  Establish  Flaming  Gorge  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  In  Utah  and  Wyo- 
ming. 

H.R.  16801:  Amend  Guam  Rehabilitation 
Act. 

H.R.  17787:  Authorize  funds  for  Padre  Is- 
land National  Seashore,  Texas. 

HJt.  18333:  Authorize  feasibility  study  for 
Upper  Mississippi  National  Recreation  Area. 

H.J.  Res.  1384:  Relating  to  administration 
of  national  park  system. 

HJt.  10266:  Riverside,  California  claims. 

HJt.  14413:  Authorize  acquisition  and  dis- 
position of  certain  lands  at  Chattanooga  Na- 
tional MUltary  Park,  Georgia. 

HJt.  8970:  Establish  North  Cascades  Na- 
tional Park,  Washington. 

HJt.  16012:  Authorlce  purchase  of  land  by 
Swlnomlsh  Indians. 

HJt.  16947:  Per  capita  dUtributlon  of 
Judgment  fimds  to  Indian  trit>e8  on  ColvlUe 
Reservation. 

HJt.  17273:  Amend  PJ<.  86-839  relating  to 
mission  Indians. 

HJt.  17684:  Provide  for  longer  leasee  of 
land  to  certain  Indian  tribes  in  New  MeUca 

H.R.  17850:  Provide  for  dtopositton  of  funds 
of  a  judgment  In  favor  of  Muokleahoot  Ttlbe 
of  Indians. 

HJL  18192:  Autborlas  use  of  Judgment 
funds  by  certain  Indian  trtbes  in  Oklahcima. 

HJL  18685 :  Provide  for  dlqxwltlon  of  Judg- 
ment funds  for  aemlnoto  Indians  m  Okla- 
homa. 

HJt.  8781:  Land  exchange  Shasta  County, 
California. 

HJL  17609:  Land  conveyance  in  Kenai, 
Alaska. 

HJt.  17874:  Land  appUoattana.  eztand  in 
Alaska. 

S.  2715:  Provide  disposition  of  Judgment 
funds,  Chickasaw  Indians,  Oklahoma. 
S.  3227:  Judgment  funds,  Palute  IMbe. 
S.  3620:  Judgment  fund  disposition,  Que- 
chanTYlbe. 

INTBBSTATB  AND  TORXfON  OOKMZRCX 

SJ.  R«a.  170:  SuqMOd  equal  time  provl- 
slons. 

J  umig  ART 

S.  1440:  FrotalMt  IntwRtato  or  foreign 
transportation  with  unlawful  mtent,  of 
forged  traveleia  checks. 

S.  946 :  Bstabllsb  XT.S.  magistrate  system. 

HJ.  Res.  396:  Provide  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  Congress. 

H.R.  13016:  Cost  of  living  aUowance  for 
judicial  employees  outside  continental  U.S., 
Alaska  or  Hawaii. 

H3. 16661 :  Facllltata  entry  of  foreign  tour- 
ists into  the  U.S. 

HJl.  18612:  (Modifying  laws  relating  to  pub- 
lic printing  and  documents. 

H.R.  17864:  Amend  titles  8.  10,  and  27, 
United  States  Code,  to  codify  recent  law 
and  to  Improve  the  code. 

wn  18100:  Empower  postal  Inspectors  to 
leiVB  warranta. 

8.  1073:  Remove  arbitrary  limitations  on 
attorney's  fees. 

H.R.  16450:  Amend  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlomaUty  Act. 


MERCHANT    MARINE    AND   IISHERIXS 

HJt.  18808:  Extend  Commercial  Fisheries 
Research  Act  of  1964. 

S.  3030:  Reduce  number  of  fish  protein 
concentrate  planto. 

HJL  13940:  Provlda  a  new  maritime  i»t>- 
gram. 

H3.  11190:  Distribution  of  pistol  range 
revenue. 

POST  OIVICB  AMD   CIVII,   BERVICX 

HJt.  16890:  Provlda  for  addlUonal  posi- 
tions in  agencies. 

HJt.  17267:  Remove  Federal  employees 
who  mgage  in  lawful  acta  connected  with 
rtota  and  dvll  disorder. 

H,R,  16668:  Provlda  for  more  efficient  use 
of  Civil  Service  Commission  revolving  fimd. 

HJl.  17682:  civil  service  retirement. 

HJl.  18663:  Permit  postal  ^nployees  to 
accept  checks. 

HJl.  17964:  Correct  Inequities  from  over- 
payment of  Government  employees. 

HJl.  19136:  Payment  of  overtime  pay  to 
certain  employees  in  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

HJl.  7406:  Per  diem  allowance  for  certam 
employees  of  Carp»  of  EnglnMra. 

HJl.  12881:  Payment  of  aUowanoes  to  de- 
fray costa  of  commuting. 

HJl.  16524:  Provide  for  appointment  of 
postmasters. 

FCBLIC  WOIK8 

HJl.  16981:  Limit  use  of  federaUy  owned 
property  in  District  of  Columbia  for  demon- 
stration purposes. 

S.  2484:  Extension  of  New  Senate  Office 
BtUldlng  Bite. 

S.  2668:  Vehicle  weight  and  length  limi- 
tations. 

HJl.  16176:  Organization  of  American 
States  headquarters. 

HJl.  4846:  TVA  compensation  for  real 
property. 

S.  1467:  Autborize  beautlflcatlon  program 
under  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

BULB 

H.  Res.  988:  Create  a  select  committee  to 
study  retirement  bmefita  for  Members  of 
House. 

H.  Res.  148:  Resolution  to  amend  RiUes  of 
House  to  change  name  of  Committee  on  Un- 
Amertcan  Acttvltlea. 


None. 


SCIBNCX  AND  ASTRONAUTICS 


Xm-AMKBICAM  ACTIVITIES 


HJL  786:  Cireate  Freedom  Academy. 

HJl.  8:  Amend  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950  (Poolbm). 

H.B.  15626:  Amend  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  Aot  to  deny  employment  to 
certain  individuals  in  defense  plants. 

HJl.  7025:  Amend  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1050. 

VrrXRANS'    AFFAIRS 

H.R.  160:  Designate  certain  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities. 

HJl.  12801 :  Establish  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration a  national  cemetery  system. 

WATS  AND  MXANB 

H.B.  6909:  Tariff  duty  on  parte  of  stetho- 
scopes. 

HJl.  7567:  Railroad  Retirement  Act,  taxes. 

HJl.  11894:  Tax  provisions  relating  to  dis- 
tilled  splrlte. 

HJt.  11408:  Withholding  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  income  taxes  from  employees  «nd 
officers  of  legislative  branch. 

HJt.  13419:  Free  entry  of  plastic  materials 
used  in  kidney  machines. 

HJl.  14095:  Ordered  reported. 

HJl.  16003:  Eliminate  tariff  on  horses  tem- 
porarily exported  for  racing. 

HJl.  16023:  Ordered  reported. 

HJl.  15114:  Redemption  of  savings  notes. 

HJt.  16662:  Tariffs  on  sugar,  syrups,  and 
molasses. 

HJl.  16654:  Duty-free  entry  of  copper. 

HJl.  17832:  Ordered  reported. 


HJl.  18101:  Ordered  reported. 

HJl.  18263:  Definition  of  earned  InoooM. 

HJl.  18290:  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment Act. 

HJl.  18878:  Ordered  reported. 

HJS.  18486:  Global  oommunlcattona  satel- 
lite system  treatment  of  Income  taxes. 

H.R.  18942:  Ordered  reported. 

S.  1578:  International  Union  for  Publlci^ 
tlon  of  Customs  Tariff,  appropriation  for. 

BILLS  IJfiTED  FOB  SUSPENSION  Or  RUIXS,  MOM- 
DAT,  SEPTEMBER  le,  1068,  INCLUDED  IN  ABOVB 

LIST 

1.  Interior  Committee. 

2.  Education  and  Lalsor. 

3.  HJl.  16092  a  similar  MU  to  8.  31S8 
(Banking  and  Cvurency) . 

4.  Judiciary. 

5.  Government  Operations. 

6.  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

7.  Interior. 

8.  Interior. 

9.  Education  and  Labor. 

10.  Judiciary. 

11.  Agriculture  (also  on  Consent  Calen- 
dar). 

12.  Agriculture  (also  on  Consent  Calen- 
dar). 

13.  Judiciary  (also  on  Consent  Calendar). 

14.  Education  and  Labor. 

15.  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

16.  Interior. 

17.  Interior. 

18.  Interior  (also  on  Consent  Calendar) . 

19.  Interior. 

20.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

21.  Public  Works. 

22.  Interior. 

23.  Interior  (also  on  Consent  Calendar) . 

BILLS  ON  CONSENT  CALXN9AB  INC1,IJIIED  IN 
ABOVE  LIST 

[Bill  number  and  committee] 

HJl.  18612:  Judiciary,  Consent  Calendar 
No.  230. 

R.R.  17864:  Judiciary,  Consent  Calendar 
No.  231. 

HR.  18100:  Judiciary.  Consent  Calendar 
No.  227. 

HJEL.  17361:  Banking  and  Currency.  Con- 
sent Calendar  No.  237. 

S.  3671:  Banking  and  Currency,  Consent 
Calendar  No.  238. 

H.R.  4630:  Interior,  Consent  Calendar  No. 
239. 

H.R.  13797:  InteriOT,  Consent  Calendar  No. 

240. 

HJl.  16771 :  Interior,  Consent  Calendar  No. 
241. 

H.R.  13512:  Interior.  Consent  Calendar  No. 
245. 

H.R  4846:  Public  Works,  Consent  Calendar 

No.  268. 

H.R.  18033:  Agricultxire.  Consent  Calendar 
No.  246. 

HJl.  18207:  Agriculture,  Consent  Calendar 
No  247. 

H.R.  15245:  Interior,  Consent  Calendar  Mo. 

248. 

H.R.  18333:  Interior,  Consent  Calendar  No. 
249. 

H.R.  10256:  Interior,  Consent  Calendar  No. 
250. 

HJl.  14413:  Interior,  Consent  Calendar  No. 
251. 

H.R.  17954:  Post  Office,  Consent  Calendar 
No.  252. 

HJl.  7406:  Post  Office,  Consent  Calendar 
No.  263. 

HR.  12881:  Poet  Office,  Consent  Calendar 
No.  254. 

HJl.  16012:  Interior,  Consent  Calendar.  No. 
255. 

HJl.  16947:  Interior,  (Consent  Calendar  No. 
256. 

HJl.  17273:  Interior,  Consent  Calendar  No. 
267. 

HJl.  17684:  Interior,  Consent  Calendar  No. 
258. 

HJl.  17860:  Interior,  Consent  Calendar  No. 
259. 
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H JEt.  18193 :  Interior.  Consent  Calendu-  No. 
360. 
H^  18886:  Interior,  Conacnt  Calendar  No. 

aei. 

H.R.  8781 :  Interic  r.  Consent  Calendar  No. 
a«a. 

H Jt.  17009 :  Interl^,  Consent  Calendar  No. 
203. 

HJl.  17874:  Intertpr,  Consent  Calendar  No. 

ao4. 

Consent   Calendar   No. 


Consent  Calendar  No. 
Consent  Calendar  No. 


The  SPEAKER 
objection,  it  is  so 


8.  3716:  Interior 
208. 

S.  3227:  Interior 
200. 

8.  3820:  Interior 
207. 

Mr.  RUMSFEXli.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  la  my 
understanding  thi  t  this  list  is  accurate, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  bills 
which  passed  8ub«  equent  to  its  prepara- 
tion on  different  calendars  earlier  this 
week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  \^ould  also  like  to  place 
in  the  CoNGRKSs]  ONAL  Record  at  this 
point  a  descriptioi  of  Calendar  Wednes- 
dajr,  a. procedure  vhich  was  adopted  by 
the  House  on  Mar  :h  1,  1909. 

I  think  it  is  in  itructive,  and  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  congres- 
sional procedure  pages  on  Calendar 
Wednesday  be  pr  nted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  and  all  o  that  the  pages  from 
Cannon's  Procedures  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  o:  i  Calendar  Wednesday 
be  printed  in  the  |Iecord  at  this  point. 

pro  tempore.  Without 
ordered. 

There  was  no  o  }Jection. 

The  matter  refc  rred  to  is  as  follows: 
RooxcK — ^U.S.  Conckcsb:    OmoANisATXOir  ams 

PiXXOTTSX 
CALXNDil  I    WEDNSSOAT 

Nature  of  Calend  jr.  The  rule  for  Calendar 
Wednesday  was  ad  >pted  by  tbe  House  on 
March  1,  1909.'*  [t  provides  that  each 
Wednesday  shaU  be  set  aside  exclusively  for 
the  various  standin;  committees  to  call  up 
and  hear  fcr  enac  ment  bills  and  resolu- 
tions" not  otherwtie  privileged.**  Tbe  bUls 
or  resolutions  musl  have  been  printed  on 
either  the  House  or  Union  Calendars  for  one 
or  more  days.**  I]  there  Is  a  Calendar 
Wednesday  before  Ul  the  committees  are 
appointed,  tbe  rule  Includes  only  the  ones 
In  existence."*  Con  mlttees  are  absolutely 
forbidden  to  yield  }r  attempt  to  exchange 
their  order  of  consideration  and  the  House 
iB  not  boimd  by  aiy  agreement  made  be- 
tween committees  ol  the  floor .■• 

Status  of  Bills  on  Calendar.  The  status  of 
any  measure  tinder  this  call  has  no  relation 
to  that  on  another  calendar.  Bills  or  reso- 
lutions called  up  or  consideration  under 
this  rule,  even  thoi  igh  they  have  been  de- 
bated at  another  tl  me  under  another  rule, 
will  be  heard  as  If  ito  prior  action  has  been 
taken  on  them,"  an  1  vice  versa." 

Procedure  on  Cali  ndar  Wednesday.  Under 
this  rule  the  Speaker  is  authorized  on  the 
mid-week  day  of  ea  :h  week  to  announce  to 
the  House:  "This  s  Calendar  Wednesday. 
Tbe  Clerk  will  call  tbe  roU  of  tbe  coounit- 
tees." "  The  comm  ttees  are  called  in  the 
order  In  which  the  '  appear  in  Rule  X  and 
not  alphabetically "  Each  committee  Is 
called  twice;  U  tbei  >  Is  no  response,  the  call 
passes  on  to  the  n  !xt  committee."  A  com- 
mittee, recognized  or  tbe  consideration  of 
its  measures,  may  consume  the  entire  day. 
But  one  ccxnmlttee  is  not  entitled  to  more 
than  one  Wedneeda  r.  unless  the  'House  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  dec  des  to  tbe  contrary.*' 

Committees  CaU  Op  Business.  Each  com- 
mittee baa  *ba  po  irer  of  determining  the 
order  In  which  it  sJ  laU  call  up  its  measiuea, 
but  the  question  c  f  consideration  on  each 
bUI  may  be  raise*!.**  Each  cominittee  has 
such   power   over   ^be   consideration   of   its 


business  that  it  may  withdraw  any  bill  at 
any  time  until  tbe  House  begins  to  add 
amendments;  at  this  time  the  House  as- 
sumes complete  Jurisdiction,  and  tbe  bill 
may  not  thereafter  be  withdrawn.** 

Classes  of  BUls  and  Their  Consideration. 
All  bills  called  up  for  consideration  under 
Calendar  Wednesday  rule  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  namely:  bUls  and  resolutions 
from  the  Union  Calendar  and  bills  and  res- 
olutions from  tbe  House  Calendar.  The  pro- 
cedures for  both  types  of  business  are  much 
tbe  same;  bUls  or  resolutions  authorizing 
money  or  property  or  a  charge  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  (from  the  Union  Calendar) 
however,  must  be  first  considered  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  If  unanimous  con- 
sent to  consider  in  House  as  if  in  tbe  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  has  not  been  requested 
and  granted.**  When  a  bUl  of  the  first  class 
is  called  up,  if  the  bill  is  not  considered  In 
the  House  as  if  in  the  Committee  of  tbe 
Whole,  tbe  House  automatlcaUy  resolves  It- 
self into  the  Conunlttee  of  tbe  Whole  to  con- 
sider the  measure."  The  Speaker  states: 
"This  bill  is  on  tbe  Union  Calendar,  and  im- 
der  the  rule  the  House  automatically  re- 
solves Itself  into  tbe  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  with 

the  gentleman  from  ,  Mr.  ,  in 

the  chair."**  The  House  determines  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  bill  must  be  considered  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole."* 

Method  of  Calling  Up  Bills.  When  any 
committee  is  called,  a  Member  properly  au- 
thorized by  It,**  addresses  the  Speaker:  "Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 

,  I  call  up  tbe  biU  (H.R. )"  etc.™ 

After  the  bill  is  reported  to  the  House,  gen- 
eral debate  is  In  order  which  may  not  exceed 
two  hours;  "  It  may  not  be  extended  by 
unanimous  consent."  The  purpose  of  this 
procedure  is  to  expedite  leg^islatlon.  A  person 
calling  up  a  bill  from  the  House  Calendar 
is  recognized  for  one  hour,  but  he  may  move 
tbe  previous  question  after  one  minute  dis- 
cussion; "  tbe  same  la  true  with  any  meas- 
\ires  considered  in  tbe  House  as  if  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  BUls  considered  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  should  be  debated 
by  both  the  pro  and  con,  each  side  consum- 
ing one  hour;  if  no  Member  of  the  commit- 
tee claims  the  time  in  opposition,  however, 
the  chair  may  use  bis  discretion  in  granting 
tbe  time.  Generally,  if  no  person  claims  the 
time  in  opposition,  the  bill  is  immediately 
read  for  amendment  at  conclusion  of  the 
first  hour." 

Debate.  In  recognizing  for  debate,  as  in 
all  debate  in  tbe  House,  tbe  Speaker  must 
give  preference  first  to  Members  reporting 
tbe  bill,  and  secondly  to  tbe  Members  of  tbe 
committee  responsible  for  it.  If  no  Member 
of  the  said  committee  opposes  tbe  bUl  any 
Member  may  be  recognized  in  opposition." 
With  the  above  exceptions,  the  rules  for  de- 
bate of  this  business  are  regular. 

Reading  Bills  for  Amendments.  Bills  or 
resolutions  are  read  by  sections  for  amend- 
ments; as  soon  as  each  section  is  read,  com- 
mittee Eimendments  thereto  are  considered, 
followed  by  individual-  amendments.  When 
the  amending  process  in  the  House  is  over 
the  previous  question  for  passage  of  the 
measure  is  moved;  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  the  committee  rises  and  reports  the 
bill  back  to  tbe  House  with  recommenda- 
tion. If  no  amendments  are  offered  by  the 
House  thereto,  tbe  bill  Is  Immediately  passed. 

House  May  Pass  Over  Calendar.  The  House 
may  dispense  with  tbe  conslderaUon  of  Cal- 
endar Wednesday.**  A  motion  to  dispense 
with  tbe  proceedings  on  Wednesday  Is  in 
order  on  any  preceding  day,  and  tbe  debate 
on  such  motion  Is  limited  to  ten  minutes." 
Tbe  day  is  usually  dispensed  with  by  unan- 
imous consent  but  only  a  two-thirds  vote  is 
required.'*  The  floor  leader,  who  Is  respon- 
sible for  tbe  program,  generally  the  day  be- 
fore, makes  a  unanimous  consent  request 
that  tbe  proceedings  on  Calendar  Wednesday 
be  dispensed  with.  If  this  business  is  not 
dispensed    with    before   a    Wednesday,    the 


Speaker  may  decline  to  recognize  on  Wed- 
nesday a  Member  making  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request  to  establish  a  special  order  for 
the  day."  In  practice  over  a  number  of  years. 
most  of  tbe  Calendar  Wednesdays  have  been 
dispensed  with.** 

Precedence  of  Business.  If  the  business  is 
not  dispensed  with  before  the  arrival  of  this 
particular  day,  the  business  defined  by  this 
rule  is  of  high  privilege.  Tbe  call  of  com- 
mittees win  take  precedence  over  a  request 
for  a  unanimous  consent.*^  "The  Speaker  is 
constrained  to  recog;nize  on  Wednesday  any 
Member  proposing  a  motion  to  dispense  with 
proceedings  in  order  on  tbat  day,"*-  and 
privileged  questions  are  not  in  order."  On 
exceptional  occasions  veto  messages  have 
been  considered  as  a  constitutional  mandate 
superseding  the  business  in  order  under  the 
rules."  Questions  of  privilege,*'  reference  of 
reports  to  proper  calendars,""  and  moving  the 
previous  question  "  are  in  order. 

On  Calendar  Wednesdays  when  there  is  no 
business  to  consider  as  defined  by  the  rule, 
even  though  such  business  has  not  been  dis- 
posed of,  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  the 
House  to  proceed  with  other  business;  a  mo- 
tion to  dispense  with  tbe  regular  business 
for  the  day  Is  not  even  necessary.  '  Further, 
on  any  occasion,  when  the  call  of  committees 
is  completed  before  the  close  of  the  day. 
business  otherwise  in  order  will  be  consid- 
ered. 

Unfinished  Business.  Unflnlshed  business 
from  Calendar  Wednesdays  goes  over  until  a 
following  like  day  If  the  previous  question 
has  not  been  reached.  If  the  previous  ques- 
tion has  been  ordered,  the  issue  comes  up 
tbe  next  legislative  day  as  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  the  House,  but  the  question  of  con- 
sideration can  be  raised.*' 

Exceptions.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  last  two  weeks  of  a 
session,  and  if  aU  tbe  comnUttees  are  not 
called  during  one  session  tbe  call  begins  the 
next  session  where  it  was  last  left  off. 

rOOTNOTES 

"House  Manual.  75-1.  sec.  898.  The  rule 
was  amended  March  1909;  additional  amend- 
ments were  attached  on  January  18,  1916  and 
again  on  December  8, 1931. 

^Committees  are  recognized  only  for  the 
purpose  of  caUlng  up  bills  and  resolutions 
(Cannon,  VI,  754). 

<^  House  MemtMl.  75-1,  sec.  897;  Cannon, 
vn,  881,  932-935.  This  Includes  specific  ap- 
propriation bills. 

f*  House  Manual.  75-1.  sec.  897;  Cannon, 
vn.  881.  938. 

"  Cannon.  VII.  925. 

"  Cannon.  VII.  927. 

»'  Cannon,  VII,  964. 

M  Cannon.  VII.  943. 

»  C.R.,  75-3.  pp.  5802-6867. 

«*  Cannon,  vn,  922. 

•■  Cannon,  Vn.  924.  926.  When  a  committee 
is  passed  over.  It  loses  the  privilege  to  oBbt  a 
biU  under  this  procedure  untU  it  Is  reached 
the  next  time  according  to  the  rule. 

««Rule  XXIV.  clause  7;  Cannpn,  Vn.  946. 
If  the  previous  question  on  a  bill  has  been 
reached,  that  becomes  unfinished  business  of 
tbe  House  (Cannon,  vn,  896.  967-969;  Can- 
non, vm.  2680) .  All  pending  business  not  im- 
flnisbed  business  of  tbe  House  must  go  over 
to  tbe  next  Wednesday  (Cannon.  Vn.  966). 

«» Cannon,  VII.  947.  Tbe  House  may  not,  by 
an  extension  of  a  general  rule  grant  priority 
to  bills  on  the  House  Calendar  over  those  on 
the  Union  Calendar  (Cannon,  vn,  938). 

•4  Cannon,  vn,  930. 

•"This  is  quite  a  common  practice  in  tbe 
House  today;  it  simplifies  procedure  and 
saves  time. 

••  See  Cannon.  VII.  939-942,  900. 

"It  A  point  of  order  is  raised  against  clause 
in  a  bUl  concerned  with  an  appropriation,  the 
Hoiise  automatlcaUy  resolves  itself  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  for  consideration  of  the 
bUl.  the  offending  clause  having  been  elimi- 
nated (Csxmon.  Vn.  2146). 


•>  If  tbe  House  disapproves  of  a  report  made 
by  the  Committee  of  tbe  Whole,  It  wlU  re- 
solve itself  back  into  the  Committee  for  re- 
consideration (Cannon.  VII.  943,  961);  the 
biU  Is  open  to  further  amendments  and  the 
motion  to  strike  out  tbe  enacting  clause  is  in 
order  (Cannon.  VUI.  2633-2640). 

•  Business  is  not  in  order  except  when  au- 
thorized by  the  committee  in  charge.  Tbe 
committee  may  authorize  any  Member  to  call 
up  a  measure  (Hinds,  rv.  3127-3128) ;  author- 
ity having  been  granted  one  Member,  another 
may  not  be  recognized  if  objection  is  heard 
(Cannon,  Vn,  928-929). 

"CJl..  76-1,  p.  1811. 

n  House  Manual,  76-1.  sec.  807;  Cannon, 
vn.  969. 

"Cannon,  VII  959.  The  Presiding  Officer 
will  not  entertain  sucb  motions. 

7>  Cannon.  VII.  955-967. 

"  Cannon,  VII,  960-962.  Tbe  full  hour  does 
not  have  to  be  consumed. 

■'  Cannon,  VIl,  958. 

•'Rule  XXIV,  clause  7;  Cannon,  vn.  881. 

-  Cannon,  VII,  917. 

•»  House  Manual,  76-1.  sec.  897. 

™  Cannon.  VU.  888.  916-016.  964. 

"There  has  been  much  complaint  that 
these  days  have  been  dispensed  with  too  fre- 
quently by  the  use  of  the  above  method.  The 
floor  leader  generally  requests  a  day  or  two 
before  Wednesday  that  the  business  for 
Calendar  Wednesday  be  dispensed  with.  If 
there  are  no  objections,  tbe  House  leaders, 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  may  de- 
termine what  shall  be  considered  that  day. 

One  Member  of  the  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  complained  in 
1931  tbat  bis  committee  had  not  been  given 
a  Calendar  Wednesday  since  1022  {Immigra- 
tion. Hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  71-3,  HJ.  Res.  473.  p.  43).  This  is  an 
extreme  case,  but  it  is  true  that  moet  of  tbe 
Calendar  Wednesdays  have  been  dispensed 
with  by  unanimous  consent.  Rarely  are  more 
than  one-half  of  these  days  utilized  for  the 
purpose  set  by  tbe  rule.  (See  Haines,  Law 
Making  In  America,  pp.  20-30) . 

"  Cannon,  Vn,  88»-887. 

M  Cannon,  vn,  915.  "WhUe  a  bUl  may  be  re- 
ported for  printing  on  Wednesday,  tbe  right 
to  call  up  for  immediate  consideration  is  not 
thereby  implied."  (Cannon,  Vn,  907). 

»  Business  which  has  been  held  not  to  be  in 
order:  consideration  of  motion  to  reconsider 
(Cannon,  vn,  905),  questions  of  privilege  or 
privileged  bUls  (Cannon,  VH,  932-934).  con- 
tested election  cases  (Cannon,  VH.  903),  mo- 
tions for  recess  (House  Manual,  75-1,  section 
897),  conference  reports  (Cannon,  vn,  901), 
"moUon  to  discharge  a  committee  from  con- 
sideration of  a  privileged  resolution  of  in- 
quiry" (Cannon,  VII,  896-897) .  resolutions  of 
inquiry  (Cannon,  vn,  898)  propositions  relat- 
ing to  Impeachment  (Cannon,  VH,  902) ,  mo- 
tions to  change  reference  of  bills  to  other 
committees  (Cannon,  vn,  883-884),  motion 
to  go  mto  C(Hnmlttee  of  tbe  Whole  to  con- 
sider revenue  or  appropriation  bills  (Cannon, 
vn,  904).  Senate  bills  which  are  privUeged 
because  of  similarity  to  some  biU  already  on 
tbe  House  Calendar  (Cannon,  vn,  906). 
measures  coming  over  from  Tuesday  on  which 
the  previous  question  has  been  moved  (Can- 
non, vn,  890-894),  and  motions  of  unani- 
mous consent  not  concerned  with  Calendar 
Wednesday  (Cannon,  vn,  882-888);  Can- 
non, vn.  881-071;  House  Manual.  75-1,  sec. 
897. 

^  Cannon,  vn,  912. 

•*  Cannon,  vn.  908-011. 

"  Hinds,  m.  2614-2615. 

*!  Cannon.  Vn,  055-067. 

"  Cannon.  VH.  018-820. 

Cannon's    Pbocbdusb    nr    tre    House    or 
rjepbbsbmtativbs 

caucmsae  wednessat 
(1807) 
Speaker.   Today   is   OUendar   Wednesday, 
uid  the  Clerk  wUl  caU  the  roU  of  conomlttees. 


Member  (when  bis  committee  is  called). 
Mr  Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  I  caU  up  the  blU  H.R 

[May  be  called  up  only  on  formal  authori- 
zation by  the  committee.  Authority  having 
been  given  one  Member  to  call  up  a  bill  an- 
other may  not  be  recognized  for  tbat  pur- 
pose if  objection  is  made  (IV.  3128;  vn.  928, 
929).  Rule  XI,  Clause  26  (d)  is  sufficient 
authorization  for  the  chairman  to  call  up  a 
biU  on  Calendar  Wednesday  (81-2-2161).  A 
bUl  so  called  up  may  be  withdrawn  at  any 
time  before  amendment  (Vn  930) .) 
House  Calendar  bill 

Speaker.  This  bill  Is  on  the  House  Calen- 
dar. The  Clerk  will  report  the  bill. 
Union  Calendar  bill 

Speaker.  This  bUl  is  on  the  Union  CtUen- 
dar,  and  under  the  rule  the  House  auto- 
matically resolves  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion, with  the  gentleman  from ,  Mr. . 

in  the  chair. 

Chairman.  The  House  is  In  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the   [further]   consideration  of  the  bUl 

H.R. ,  which  the  Clerk  will  report  by  [by 

title]. 

(When  first  called  up  the  bill  is  read  in 
lull  unless  reading  is  dispensed  with  by 
unanlmotis  consent.  If  consideration  is  ex- 
tended beyond  tbe  day.  it  is  read  by 
title  when  called  up  on  subsequent  days) . 

Member.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  dispense  with  the  first  reading  of 
the   bUl. 

[First  reading  may  be  dispensed  with  by 
unanimous  consent  only  and  motion  to  tbat 
effect  Is  not  In  order  (VII.  1055) .] 

C?iotrmon.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none.  Under  tbe  rule  general  debate 
is  limited  to  two  hours,  and  tbe  Chair  will 

recognize   tbe  gentleman  from  ,   Mr. 

[usually  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee], for  the  hour  In  favor  of  the  bill  and 

later  the  gentleman  from ,  Mr. 

[usuaUy  the  ranking  minority  member  of  tbe 
committee],  for  the  hour  in  opposition.  Tbe 

gentleman  from is  recognized. 

The  rule 

Wednesdays  are  set  apart  for  the  consid- 
eration of  unprivileged  bills  on  House  and 
Union  Calendars  taken  up  on  call  of  com- 
mittee (S  897;  vn,  811).  (The  caU  of  cwn- 
mittees  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule 
( §  897)  is  dlfl^erentlated  from  the  call  of  com- 
mittees during  the  regular  morning  hour 
(§  889)  and  each  maintains  its  separate  cal- 
endar (Vn,  944).  Proceedings  under  the  two 
rules  are  unrelated  and  unfinished  business 
under  one  is  not  considered  under  the  other 
(VI.  752).]  The  rule  carmot  be  dispensed 
with  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  (Vn,  915. 
916)  but  does  not  apply  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  a  session  (Vn.  971) . 

No  committee  shall  occupy  more  than  one 
Wednesday  except  by  two-thirds  vote  and  de- 
bate is  limited  to  two  hours,  equally  divided, 
on  each  bUl  (VH,  959) ,  and  must  be  germane 
(Vn,  065). 

A  privileged  bill  may  not  be  caUed  up  on 
Wednesday  (Vn,  932-935;  Vni,  2289).  [The 
privilege  of  a  blU  is  not  affected  by  tbe  meth- 
od by  which  reported,  and  delivery  of  a 
privileged  bill  to  the  Clerk  instead  of  report- 
ing from  the  fioor,  does  not  destroy  its  privil- 
ege so  as  to  render  it  eUgible  for  considera- 
tion on  Wednesday  (Vn,  936) .  Bills  reported 
from  the  District  Committee  are  not  so  pri- 
vileged as  to  prevent  their  consideration  un- 
der the  call  of  the  conunlttees  on  Wednesday 
(Vn,  937).] 

No  bUl  can  be  caUed  up  on  Wednesday 
vritbout  authorization  of  tbe  committee  re- 
porting it  (IV,  3127,  3128),  and  authority 
having  been  given  one  Member  to  caU  up  a 
biU,  another  may  not  be  recognized  for  that 
purpose  if  objection  is  made  ( vn,  928,  929) . 
(Authorization  by  a  committee  "to  use  all 
parliamentary  means  to  bring  the  biU  before 


tbe  House"  was  held  to  authorize  the  calling 
up  of  a  bill  on  Calendar  Wednesday  (vm. 
2217).  However,  sec.  133(e)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (61  Stat.  367; 
Rule  XI,  cl.  26(d)  1,  sufficient  authorization 
for  chairman  to  call  up  bill  on  Calendar 
Wednesday  (§!  735.  898;  81-2-2162).] 
Precedence 
No  business  Is  In  order  on  Wednesdays  ex- 
cept the  call  of  committees  (S  897;  VII,  881). 
It  is  not  in  order  to  move  to  postpone  con- 
sideration of  pending  business  to  Wednesday 
(VIU,  2614)  [but  may  be  postponed  from  one 
Wednesday  to  another  Wednesday  (VH, 
970)  ] .  and  as  the  rules  do  not  admit  a  motion 
to  recess.  Calendar  Wednesday  is  not  subject 
to  encroachment  either  through  the  motion 
to  postpone  or  the  continuation  of  the  pre- 
vious legislative  day.  But  the  call  of  commit- 
tees having  been  completed,  business  other- 
wise in  order  may  be  called  up  on  Wednes- 
day (VII,  921). 

No  resolution  shall  be  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  set  aside  Calendar 
Wednesday  except  by  two-thirds  vote  (Vin, 
2260,  2262),  and  special  orders  providing  for 
consideration  of  a  bill  from  day  to  day  until 
disposed  of  do  not  include  Wednesdays  (VII. 
773.  789). 

When  the  House  adjourns  on  Tuesday 
without  voting  on  a  proposition  on  which 
the  previous  question  has  been  ordered,  the 
question  does  not  come  up  Wednesday  but 
on  Thursday  (Vn,  890-894).  However,  when 
the  House  adjourns  on  Wednesday  with  the 
previous  question  pending,  the  question  does 
not  go  over  to  the  next  Wednesday  but  comes 
up  on  the  following  legislative  day  (VII,  896) . 

Call  of  committees  on  Calendar  Wednesday 
has  precedence  over  conference  reports  (Vn, 
899-901),  (may  be  presented  but  not  con- 
sidered (VII,  907)  1,  over  special  orders  unless 
expressly  Including  Wednesday  and  passed 
by  two-thirds  vote  ( §  897;  Vn,  773 ) .  over  tbe 
motion  to  go  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  to 
consider  revenue  and  appropriation  bills  ( vn, 
904),  business  on  which  the  previous  ques- 
tion is  operating,  and  undisposed  of  at  ad- 
journment on  preceding  day  (VH.  890) , 
motions  for  change  of  reference  to  comnUt- 
tees (VII.  883.  884.  2117).  privileged  resolu- 
tions of  inquiry  (VH,  896) .  contested-election 
cases  (Vn,  903).  consideration  [not  entry]  of 
motions  to  reconsider  (VII,  905).  District  of 
Columbia  business  (VII,  937),  propositions 
relating  to  impeachment  (Vn,  902),  Senate 
bills  privileged  because  of  similarity  to  a  bill 
on  the  House  Calendar  (Vn.  906),  messages 
from  the  President  (VH,  913,  914),  and  mo- 
tions lor  unanimous  consent  (VII,  882-888). 

The  date  for  the  count  of  the  electoral  vote 
falling  on  Calendar  Wednesday,  the  House  by 
resolution  provided  for  a  recess  on  tbat  day 
(VI.  448). 

But— 

Yields  to  questions  of  privilege  (VI,  394; 
VII.  908-911).  to  the  consideration  of  veto 
messages  (Vn,  912,  1095).  the  question  of 
reference  of  reports  to  the  calendars  (m. 
2614,  2615).  motions  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion (Vn,  956-957),  and  the  administration 
of  oath  to  Members  ( VI,  22) . 

Motions  to  reconsider  may  be  entered  but 
not  considered  (VII,  905)  and  privileged  re- 
ports may  be  presented  for  printing  but  with- 
out the  right  to  call  up  for  immediate  con- 
sideration (Vn.  907). 

It  Is  not  In  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday — 

To  move  a  change  of  reference  (Vn.  884. 
2117). 

To  call  up  a  conference  report  (Vn,  899- 
901). 

To  offer  a  motion  for  recess  (S  897) . 

To  call  up  a  privileged  bill  (Vn.  932-934; 
vm,  2289). 

To  call  up  bill  given  privUeged  status  by 
special  order  (Vn,  936). 

To  call  up  a  bill  from  tbe  Private  Calender 
(J  897). 

To  consider  busmess  conUng  over  from 
Tuesday  with  previous  question  ordered  (Vn, 
890). 
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TV)  0*11  up  a  raxlution  of  Inquiry  (Vn. 
886)  or  to  mov«  t  >  dlaeh&rg*  oommlttMa 
from  coDJldaratlon  it  pilTUeg«d  rwolutlonfl 
ofliuiulry(Vn.80«.  187). 

On  WcdBCMtoys  tbe  Spcakar  dacUni  to 
entertain  •  rMiuMt  tor  unanimous  oonaant 
not  conneotad  wit  i  Calendar  Wadncaday 
buslnaaa  (VH,  883-8S8) . 

Oatt  otpommitteea 

Commlttaes  are  e  died  seriatim  In  tha  ar> 
der  in  which  they  appear  In  the  rulea  (VX. 
751:  vn,  »aa-ea8).  as  foUows:  [On  oaU  of 
committees  under  1  be  rule,  each  committee 
Is  called  twice  be  ore  being  passed  (VO. 
SM).] 

(1)  Oommlttea  ca  Agrleultuie.  <>)  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Appioprl  Modm.  (3)  Oommlttea  on 
Armed  Services.  (4  Oommlttea  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  (S)  Committee  on  the  DU- 
trlct  at  Columbia,  fl)  Conunlttee  on  Iduca- 
tlon  and  Labor.  (1)  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  (8)  Committee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
erations. (9)  Comiilttee  on  House  Admln- 
latratlon.  (10)  Coiunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Iiuular  Affairs.  (11)  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  (13)  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  (IS)  Committee  on  Merchant 
lifarlne'ahd  Flsheiles.  (14)  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Clvl  Service.  (16)  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  ( 16)  Committee  on  Rules. 

(17)  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

(18)  Committee  oi  Un-American  Actlvltlee. 
(10)  Committee  op  Veterans'  Affairs.  (20) 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Prior  to  election  of  all  the  committees 
of  the  House,  the  ml  of  committees  on  Cal- 
endar Wednesday  flncludee  only  thoee  com- 
mittees which  haiB  been  elected  (VH.  926). 

When  a  commlti  ee  Is  reached  during  a  call 
of  committees.  It  1 1  not  In  order  to  ask  rec- 
ognition for  any  i  urpoee  other  than  to  call 
up  a  bin  for  consl  leratlon  (VI,  784) . 

During  a  call  of  (  ommltteea  under  the  rule, 
a  committee  may  not  yield  or  exchange  Ite 
order  of  rotetlon  (  m,  927)  and  any  commit- 
tee declining  to  )roceed  with  the  consld- 
eraUon  of  a  bill  n  hen  called  on  Wednesday, 
loaea  Ite  right  un  U  again  called  In  regular 
order  (Vn.  928). 

Committees,  whsn  called,  may  call  up  for 
consideration  any  inprlvUeged  bill  (Vn,  932- 
935) ,  on  either  th  i  House  or  the  Union  Cal- 
endars (Vn.  938)  but  not  from  the  Private 
Calendar  ( J  897) .  There  Is  no  priority  as  be- 
tween bills  on  Ho  ise  or  Union  Calendars  on 
Wednesday,  and  die  committee  may  bring 
up  bills  from  elt  ler  calendar  at  will  (VII, 
938.  983).] 

When  the  rule  iras  first  adopted,  but  one 
call  of  conunlttee  I  was  recognteed,  and  un- 
finished business  Msmlng  over  from  the  ordi- 
nary call  of  comr  dttees  on  days  other  than 
Wednesday  was  teken  up  on  Calendar 
Wednesday  and  Ice  versa  (61-2-563;  vn, 
965),  but  subse<uently  the  practice  was 
changed  and  two  distinct  calls  of  committees 
are  now  malntaln(  d.  the  ordinary  call  under 
section  4  of  Rule  XXIV.  and  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  call  \  nder  section  7  of  Rule 
XXIV  (Vn.  994-04  i) . 

One  VS  ednesday  only 

Each  committee  called  Is  entitled  to  one 
Wednesday  only,  inlees  the  previous  qu<w- 
tlon  Is  operatlnt  at  adjournment  (Vni. 
2680).  But  the  H  luse  may  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  authorize  o  impletlon  on  subsequent 
Wednesday  of  an  mflnlshed  bill  (I  897;  vn, 
946;  Vm,  2680) . 

Any  portion  of  s  day  U  considered  an  entire 
day  In  the  ap]  ortlonment  of  Calendar 
Wednesdays  to  committees  (Vn,  946).  (A 
committee  decllnl  og  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
sideration of  a  bill  when  caUed  up  on 
Wednesday  loses  te  right  until  again  called 
In  regular  order  (  m,  926)  and  may  not  yield 
or  exchange  Ite  oi  der  of  rotation  (VU,  927).] 
The  motion  to  grant  a  committee  more 
than  one  Wedneaoay  Is  In  order  In  the  House 
at  any  time  prior  t  >  expiration  of  the  Wednes- 
day and  should  i  ot  be  withheld  untU  the 


committee  has  consumed  the  entire  time  al- 
lotted under  the  rule  (Vn.  946) ,  but  U  not 
in  order  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

When  consideration  of  a  bill  poa^xmed  to 
a  cartain  Wednesday  Is  oooeludad  on  that 
Wednesday,  the  remainder  of  the  day  Is 
davoCad  to  bualness  In  order  imder  the  rule 
(Vn.  970). 

Question  of  conaideraUon 

"nta  question  of  consideration  may  be  de- 
manded against  a  bUl  (Vn,  947)  or  against 
unfinished  buslnees  (Vm,  2447)  called  up 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rale  (VXn, 

M4B). 

The'  question  la  raised  against  Union  Cal- 
endar bills  In  the  House  as  on  other  days, 
and  If  decided  In  the  affirmative,  the  House 
resolves  automatically  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  (Vn,  082),  and  no  mtervenlng 
business,  ss  the  motion  to  adjourn  or  quea- 
tlons  ef  privilege  are  In  order  (Vm.  2446). 
Reaolving  into  committee 
When  a  bill  on  the  Union  Calendar  Is  called 
up  on  Calendar  Wednesday  the  Hoxise  auto- 
matically resolves  Into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Stete  of  the  Union  with- 
out motion  from  the  floor  (VII,  939-943) . 

When  a  Union  Calendar  bill  comes  up  as 
the  unfinished  business  on  Calendar  Wedes- 
day  the  House  autonuiUcally  resolvee  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  ImmedUtely 
after  the  approval  of  the  Journal  without 
waiting  for  the  call  (Vn.  940,  943),  and  de- 
bate is  resumed  from  the  point  at  which  It 
was  discontinued  on  the  previous  Wednesday 
(VII,96e). 

On  rejection  by  the  House  of  a  recom- 
mendation by  Committee  of  the  Whole  for 
peremptory  dlspoeltlon  of  a  bill  under  con- 
sideration on  Calendar  Wednesday,  the 
House  automatically  resolves  Into  the  com- 
mittee for  Ite  further  consideration  (VU. 
943). 

When  on  Calendar  Wednesday  the  House 
disagrees  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  to  strike  out  the  enact- 
ing clause,  the  House  automatically  reeolves 
Itself  again  Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
for  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  (VU, 
943),  and  the  bill  Is  open  to  amendment  as 
the  unfinished  business  and  the  motion  to 
strike  out  the  enacUng  clause  Is  agam  In 
order  (Vni,  2633). 

A  point  of  order  having  been  sustalnsd 
against  a  provision  of  a  bill  called  up  on 
Calendar  Wednesday,  the  House  automati- 
cally resolved  Into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  for  consideration  of  the  bill  with  the 
offending  clause  eliminated  ( vn.  3146) . 
.  See  Committee  of  the  Whole,  p.  99. 
Debate 
There  shall  be  not  more  than  two  hours' 
general  debate  on  any  measure  called  up  on 
Calendar  Wednesday,  to  be  confined  to  the 
subject,  and  to  be  equally  divided  between 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  ($897), 
and  time  allotted  for  debate  under  the  r\ile 
may  not  be  extended  In  Committee  of  the 
Whole  even  by  unanimous  consent  (Vn. 
960). 

The  same  rules  for  debate  apply  to  House 
Calendar  bills  called  up  on  Calendar  Wed- 
nesday as  on  other  days,  and  the  Member  In 
charge  of  the  bill  may  move  the  previous 
question  at  any  time  after  debate  begins 
(Vn,  966-957;  Vm.  3680,  3066). 

While  formerly  held  that  time  unclaimed 
In  opposition  to  a  bill  called  upon  Calendar 
Wedneeday  could  be  allotted  to  Members 
favoring  the  bill,  the  recent  practice  Is  to 
read  the  bill  for  amendment  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  hour  In  favor  of  the  bill,  when 
no  one  rises  In  opposition  ( vn.  9e<V«63) . 

In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  debate 
under  the  five-minute  rule  follows  the  two 
hours  of  general  debate  provided  by  the  Cal- 
endar Wednesday  rule  ( I  870) . 

Debate  on  the  motion  to  dispense  with 
Calendar  Wednesday  Is  limited  to  10  min- 
utes, five  for  and  five  against  (f  897) . 


When  a  bill  previously  debated  Is  called  up 
for  the  first  time  on  Calendar  Wednesday, 
consideration  proceeds  as  If  there  had  been 
no  previous  debate  ( vn.  964) . 

Members  of  the  committee  having  Juris- 
diction of  a  bill  called  up  on  Calendar  Wed- 
nesday are  entitled  to  prior  recognition  to 
opi>oae  It.  but  If  no  member  of  the  committee 
rises  to  oppoee  It,  any  Member  may  be  recog- 
nlsed  in  opposlUon  (Vn,  968,  969) . 

Otherwise,  the  same  rules  for  debate  gov- 
ern on  Calendar  Wedneeday  as  on  other  days 
(Vin.  3066). 

Amendments 

In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  the  first 
reafllng  U  following  by  the  two  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  as  In  the  House,  but  amend- 
mente  may  not  be  offered  until  the  cloee  of 
the  two  hours'  debate,  when  the  blU  Is 
taken  up  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  and 
read  by  sections  for  amendment,  the  com- 
mittee amendmente  being  considered  first  as 
each  section  is  reached.  When  the  reading 
of  the  bill  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  has 
been  completed,  the  committee  rises  and 
reporte  to  the  House. 

Unfinished  business 
If  the  House  adjourns  without  voting  on 
a  propoBltlon  on  which  the  previous  ques- 
tion has  been  ordered,  the  question  comes 
up  as  unflnlshed  business  on  the  next  legis- 
lative day,  Wedneeday  excepted  (Vm,  3691). 
Business  pending  at  adjournment  on 
Wednesday,  and  on  which  the  previous  ques- 
tion has  not  been  ordered,  does  not  come  up 
on  the  succeeding  legislative  day  but  goes 
over  to  the  next  Wednesday  (Vn,  966). 

A  bill  postponed  to  a  certain  Wednesday 
and  undisposed  of  on  that  day  becomes  un- 
flnlshed business  to  be  considered  when  the 
committee  calling  It  up  U  called  again  in  Its 
turn  (VII,970). 

When  the  unfinished  business  Is  on  the 
Union  Calendar  the  House  automatically 
resolvsa  Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
without  motion  ( vn.  939) . 

When  the  House  adjourns  on  Wednesday 
without  voting  on  a  proposition  on  which  the 
previous  queetlon  has  been  ordered,  the  ques- 
tion does  not  go  over  to  the  following 
Wednesday,  but  comea  up  as  unflnlshed 
business  on  the  next  leglsUtlve  day  (VII.  895, 
967-969). 

A  bill  on  which  the  previous  question  had 
been  ordered  at  adjournment  on  Wednesday 
was  taken  up  as  the  unfinished  business  on 
Thursday  and  took  precedence  of  a  motion  to 
go  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  the 
consideration  of  a  bill  privileged  by  apeclal 
order  (Vin.  2674). 

But  when  the  House  adjourns  on  Tuesday 
without  voting  on  a  propoeltlon  on  which  the 
previous  question  has  been  ordered,  the  ques- 
tion does  not  come  up  as  unflnlshed  bxislness 
on  Wednesday,  but  on  the  following  Thurs- 
day (Vn.  890-983). 

A  bin  undisposed  of  on  the  Wednesday  al- 
lotted to  a  committee  remains  the  unfinished 
business  until  that  committee  Is  again  called 
on  Wednesday  In  Ite  regiilar  order  (Vn.  944). 
DUpensing  with  Calendar  Wednesday 
Member.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  (ask  unani- 
mous consent]  to  dispense  for  today  with  the 
business  In  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday. 

The  Speaker  Is  constrained  to  recognize  on 
Wednesday  any  Member  proposing  a  motion 
to  dispense  with  proceedings  In  order  on  that 
day  (VU,  915) .  This  motion  may  be  made  and 
considered  on  any  preceding  day  (Vn.  916). 
Debate  on  the  motion  Is  limited  to  10  min- 
utes, to  be  divided  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
In  favor  of  the  motion  and  6  minutes  In  oppo- 
sltton  (Vn.  917),  and  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  Members  present  Is  required  for  Ite  adop- 
tion (S897). 

A  specific  method  being  provided  for  dis- 
pensing with  proceedings  In  order  on  Calen- 
dar Wednesday,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  has  declined  to  enter- 
tain requeste  for  unanimous  consent  to  dls- 
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pense  with  minor  provisions  of   the   rules 
(VII,  964) . 

If  there  are  no  bills  on  the  calendars 
eligible  for  consideration  under  the  Wednes- 
day call  of  committees,  a  motion  to  dispense 
with  the  business  In  order  on  that  day  Is  not 
required  (Vn,  918^20). 

In  general 

A  motion  made  on  the  preceding  Calendar 
Wednesday  Is  not  a  motion  on  the  same  day 
within  the  purview  of  the  rule  forbidding 
repetition  of  certain  motions  on  the  same 
day  (Vin,  2372). 

A  bill  taken  up  for  consideration  under 
call  of  committees  on  Wednesday  does  not 
lose  Ite  place  on  the  calendar  (VII,  943) . 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
point  was,  as  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire,  that  in  fact  we 
never  would  have  reached  the  election 
reform  legislation  under  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  procedure.  We  would  have 
been  considering  bills  that  would  have 
been  called  up  by  earlier  committees.  To 
have  proceeded  through  the  day,  very 
simply,  would  have  taken  time  and  de- 
layed the  orderly  business  of  the  House. 
Since  it  Is  not  our  desire  to  delay  the 
orderly  business  of  the  House  but  rather 
to  get  consideration  of  the  election  re- 
form bill,  it  became  clear  that  it  would 
not  be  useful  or  constructive  to  persist  In 
the  objection. 

We  have  been  waiting  for  some  clue 
from  the  Speaker,  from  the  majority 
leader,  from  the  leadership  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle  that  they  might  be  wllimg 
to  bring  to  the  floor  these  two  pieces  of 
legislation.  We  have  no  desire  to  disrupt 
or  disturb  the  proceedings  of  the  House. 
We  have  been  willing  to  cooperate  and 
we  have  been  looking  for  cooperation 
from  the  other  side.  We  have  used  most 
of  the  procedures  that  are  available  to 
the  minority  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

"There  is  one  procedure  remaining,  and 
I,  for  one,  intend  to  use  it;  namely,  the 
discharge  petition.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  still  received  no  signal,  no  clue — 
no  cooperation  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle. 

It  is  interesting,  too,  because,  as  I  have 
talked  with  various  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  I  have  frequently  had 
them  say  to  me,  "I  am  for  that  bill."  or. 
"I  am  for  the  other  bill."  And  I  say,  "You 
know,  that  is  passing  strange,  because 
I  am  for  it,  too.  I  have  gone  around  on 
the  minority  side  and  talked  with  Mem- 
bers in  the  minority.  I  have  visited  with 
them  and  I  have  found  that  most  of 
them  are  for  it.  It  kind  of  msdces  you 
wonder.  I  know  I  am  not  running  this 
place.  I  know  the  minority  side  is  not 
running  this  place.  And  if  the  people  on 
your  side  are  for  the  bills,  too,  it  kind 
of  makes  you  wonder  who  Is  running 
this  place.  Somebody  must  be  running  it. 
Somebody  has  to  be  keeping  those  bills 
in  the  committee.  Somebody  has  to  be 
against  them  or  they  would  be  scheduled 
on  the  floor,  because  when  everyone  is  for 
a  bill.  It  does  come  to  the  floor." 

I  think  If  we  keep  the  pressure  on  In 
the  closing  days  of  Congress,  we  may  see 
who  is  against  Uiose  bills.  It  might  be 
very  interesting,  because  suddenly  we 
might  be  able  to  discover  that  someone, 
in  fact,  besides  Uie  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
who  was  here  during  our  last  special 


order — and  I  must  say  to  his  credit,  he 
is  one  individual  who  is  willing  to  state 
that  he  is  opposed  to  at  least  one  of  the 
two  bills — we  might  find  where  the  op- 
position to  this  legislation  is.  I  think  it 
is  important  at  some  point  before  we 
conclude  this  session  that  we  do  make 
that  analysis,  because  these  bills,  particu- 
larly the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act, 
are  important  to  our  whole  society. 

If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
contmues  to  conduct  itself  in  a  way  that 
produces  legislation  that  does  not  come 
to  grips  with  the  important  and  pressing 
problems  of  our  country,  we  will  continue 
to  see  many  people,  young  and  old,  say- 
ing. "Well,  that  system  does  not  work.  It 
just  does  not  work  for  us,  so  we  will 
try  sometliing  else.  We  will  go  to  the 
streets.  We  will  demonstrate,  or  we'll  try 
another  system  of  government." 

I  am  proud  of  this  system,  and  I  be- 
lieve in  this  system.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  only  way  we  can  assure  its  continu- 
ation and  its  strength  is  if  we  will  have 
the  courage  and  the  energy  to  try  to  im- 
prove and  strengthen  it.  And  to  see  that 
it  is  sufQciently  responsive  and  suffl- 
ciently  modem  so  that  it  can  deal  with 
the  problems  of  the  1960's  and  the  1970's, 
which  we  are  unable — and  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it — to  do  today.  The  rules 
of  this  House  are  better  suited  to  the 
horse-and-buggy  era  many  decades  long 
past.  They  must  be  changed. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  congratulate  him  for  his  leadership 
in  this  worthwhile  endeavor. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  For  the  record— 
and  I  think  there  will  be  some  people 
who  will  be  Interested  in  this  record — 
I  think  the  record  should  show  that  last 
Tuesday,  September  11,  there  was  an- 
other special  order.  Regrettably,  I  could 
not  participate  in  it.  That  was  primary 
day  In  New  Hampshire.  But  on  that  day 
additional  information  was  put  in  the 
Record  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Rumsfeld]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  and  those  who  are 
worktog  with  him  in  this  endeavor.  I 
think  for  those  people  who  are  interested 
in  congressional  reform  and  election  re- 
form, they  should  be  reminded  that 
there  are  additional  facts  in  the  Record 
of  Tuesday  a  week  ago,  September  10. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
closing  remark.  There  has  been  a  little 
talk  about  what  avenues  are  open  to 
those  of  us  who  feel  that  Congress 
should  be  reformed,  and  the  electoral 
procedures  by  which  Congressmen  are 
elected  should  be  reformed.  What  are 
the  avenues  of  approach  for  those  of  us 
in  the  minority?  We  have  talked  about 
Calendar  Wednesday.  We  have  talked 
about  a  discharge  petition.  We  have 
talked  about  persuasion  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House.  I  am  comforted  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  another  remedy.  This 
is  a  remedy  open  to  the  American  people 
on  November  5.  You  might  call  Novem- 
ber 5.  in  a  sense,  a  potential  Congres- 
sional Reform  Day. 

I,  for  one,  sincerely  hope  that  the 
American  people  will  exercise  their  pre- 
rogatives in  connection  with  reform  on 


November  5.  Perhaps  some  of  these 
matters  will  be  taken  care  of  then. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  all  Members  participating  in  the  de- 
bate to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  FAA  AND  GENERAL 
AVIATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia) .  Under  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  address  my- 
self today  to  the  inadequate  proposals  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
with  regard  to  congestion  at  our  major 
airports,  and  to  the  effect  these  regula- 
tions would  have  on  general  aviation. 

Most  of  us  have  had  our  personal  ex- 
periences with  delays  in  departure  and 
takeoff  this  summer.  Everyone  who  flies 
knows  that  this  is  a  serious  problem  and 
that  it  will  be  more  serious  when  wmter 
weather  comes. 

FAA  proposes  to  solve  the  problem 
through  new  regulations  which  assign 
priorities  to  different  sizes  and  types  of 
aircraft  at  five  major  airports.  These 
are  John  F.  Kennedy,  Newark,  La  Guar- 
dla,  Washington  National,  and  O'Hare 
in  Chicago.  In  brief,  the  proposed  regu- 
lations would  restrict  the  number  of 
landmgs  per  hour  at  these  airports.  For 
example,  from  6  a.m.  until  midnight  at 
Washington  National  Airport  there  could 
be  only  60  arrivals  per  hour  of  which  40 
would  be  scheduled  airlines,  eight  would 
be  air  taxis  and  12  would  be  general 
aviation.  Extra  sections  of  airline  shut- 
tles would  be  charged  against  the  gen- 
eral aviation  quota.  New  minimmn  re- 
quirements on  equipment  and  perform- 
ance would  outlaw  any  but  the  more 
advanced  twin-engme  general  aviation 
aircraft  at  these  airports. 

This  proposal  by  FAA  follows  repeated 
attacks  upon  general  aviation  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  others 
throughout  the  summer.  It  has  been  sup- 
ported by  radio  advertisements  from  the 
air  transport  industry  suggesting  that 
flight  delays  are  caused  because  light 
aircraft  in  the  trafiQc  pattern  slow  down 
the  scheduled  carriers.  The  question  is 
asked  whether  a  plane  with  180  passen- 
gers must  circle  or  be  delayed  on  the 
ground  because  of  a  Piper  Cub  in  the 
traffic  pattern.  As  I  will  explain,  this  is 
a  misrepresentation  of  the  issue. 

I  want  to  discuss  this  proposed  regula- 
tion from  at  least  two  aspects : 

First.  Can  we  justify  assigning  priori- 
ties in  the  use  of  public  facilities? 

Second.  What  better  solutions  are 
available? 

ABE  PBioarras  thx  solution? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
FAA  can  tell  a  busmess  aviator  with  a 
four-pl£ice  jet  Commander  that  he  must 
stand  aside  for  an  airline  707  any  more 
tlian  I  think  the  Ohio  Highway  Depart- 
ment can  tell  me  to  wait  on  the  side  of 
the  road  until  all  of  the  triKks  and  buses 
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have  gone  by.  Al  ports  and  air  ^traffic 
faclllUes  are  buUt  by  public  funds  and 
paid  for  in  pert  b?  those  who  iiae  them. 
uTd  they  must  be  i  available  equaUy  to  aU. 

If  PAA  can  sa  r  today  that  only  12 
privately  owned  lircraft  may  »nd  at 
Washington  National  each  hour,  and  if 
this  fails  to  solve  congestion,  as  it  wui 
fail,  they  can  dro  e>  the  quota  to  Ave  or 
eliminate  general  aviation  altogether.  II 
we  permit  this  fin  it  step  to  be  taken,  we 
establish  a  precedent  that  can  be  fol- 
lowed to  that  ridi<  ulous  extreme. 

The  FAA  and  t)  »e  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation purpor  to  assign  priorities 
based  upon  their  »ncept  of  the  relative 
importance  of  ai  •  travelers.  I  question 
whether  there  is  knyone  in  the  countnr 
competent  to  mal:e  such  Judgments,  we 
might  have  at  an  7  hour  at  National  Alr- 
:  of  vacationers  retiun- 
and  a  business  jet  with 
aboard.  The  vacation- 
for  pleasure.  The  busl- 
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port  a  planeload 
Ing  from  Florida 
two  or  three  mer 
era  are;  traveling 


perhaps  because 


nMsman.are  traveling  by  corporate  Jet 


they  have  an  appoint- 


ment at  the  Pent  won  and  because  hours 
mean  dollars  to  them  and  to  the  Oov- 
emment.  Who  siys  the  airline  has  an 
automatic  prlorlt  v  in  this  situaUon? 

I  insist  it  is  un  air,  unwise,  and  unjust 
to  assign  such  p;  lorltles  on  the  basis  of 
the  size  of  the  aircraft,  or  who  owns  it. 
or  for  what  purp  see  it  is  being  flown. 

GXNIBAI.  ,  VIATION  Of  IMS 

I  have  alreadir  mentioned  that  the 
stereotype  of  a  F  Iper  Cub  competing  for 
airspace  with  tie  giant  Jets  is  a  mis- 
representation cf  general  aviation  m 
1968  insofar  as  tiese  major  airports  are 
concerned.  The  1  lUot  who  flies  his  light 
plane  for  pleasme  wants  nothing  to  do 
with  John  P.  Kjnnedy  or  Wartilngton 
Natlcmal. 

General  aviatl<  n  in  1968  is  a  large  and 
important  factor  in  our  total  transporta- 
tion system.  Thj  general  aviation  air- 
craft that  use  major  airports  do  so  be- 
cause general  av  ation  offers  busy  people 
the  best  means  of  travel  available  to 
them. 

For  example,  jne  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  in  the  Am  ;rlcan  economy  today  is 
the   dispersal  or   industrial   firms   into 
small  towns  in  every  State,  providing 
economic  growti  and  Jobs  everywhere. 
General  aviatlor  plays  an  important  role 
In  this  development.  Corporate-owned, 
leased,  or  chart  sred  aircraft  serve  as  a 
vital  link  betwem  these  new  industrial 
towns  and  the  n  etropoUtan  centers.  The 
executive  from  the  ShenandotOi  Valley 
who  must  go  to  <ew.  York  may  rely  upon 
a  light  plane  to  take  him  to  Washington 
to  catch  an  all  liner.  The  executive  in 
West  Virginia  i/ho  has  a  business  en- 
gagement abrofid  may  use  his  corpora- 
tion plane  to  go  »  New  York  to  board  the 
overseas  flight,  rhls  is  the  kind  of  gen- 
eral aviation  arcraft  that  uses  major 
airports,  and  these  are  the  reasons  why 
they  use  the  ms  Jor  airports. 

In  my  own  dstrict  at  least  10  firms 
maintain  one  01  more  alreraf  t  and  many 
others  use  char^r  services.  It  is  this  kind 
Iding  in  a  Cub.  that  we 
i  when  we  discuss  prlorl- 
ested  airports, 
not  solve  the  problem. 
;  to  reduce  congestion 


of  travel,  not  J( 
are  talking  aboil 
ties  at  the  cong 
Priorities  wi 
Insteeul,  by  1 


for  a  time  they  wUl  intensify  the  prob- 
lem. Sooner  or  later  we  must  come  to 
some  hard  and  realistic  decisions.  Best 
we  do  so  now. 

WHAT    OTHBB    80LUT10NB    AKE    AVAIIABUT 

To  discover  the  real  solutions,  we  must 
put  aside  this  misrepresentation  of  the 
problem  and  come  to  grips  with  the  facts. 
A  few  weeks  ago  Life  magazine  printed 
a  large  diagram  showing  how  aircraft 
delays  as  far  away  as  the  west  coast  orig- 
inated with  congestion  at  Kennedy. 
Kennedy  is  the  source  of  traffic  problems 
at  every  other  major  airport  in  the  coun- 
try, because  it  is  from  Kennedy  that  a 
majority  of  overseas  flights  depart  and  it 
is  Kennedy  to  which  they  return.  It  is 
Kennedy,  therefore,  that  demands  first 
attention.  Virtually  all  of  the  domestic 
traffic  that  goes  into  Kennedy  including 
general  aviation,  and  a  large  share  of  the 
traffic  into  Newark  and  LaGuardia  is 
generated  by  Kennedy's  role  as  an  over- 
seas terminal. 

The  obvious  first  step,  then,  is  to  try 
to  divert  some  of  this  business  from  Ken- 
nedy to  other  airports.  I  am  glad  to  learn 
from  my  friends  at  TWA  that  they  have 
made  a  real  effort  to  do  so  by  scheduling 
additional  overseas  departures  from  Chi- 
cago. Dulles,  and  other  terminals.  Thus 
far.  I  am  told  the  passenger  load  has 
been  disappointing.  I  am  certain  that 
this  will  be  corrected.  I  am  confident  my 
constituents  in  Ohio  would  far  rather 
leave  for  Europe  from  Cleveland  or  Pitts- 
burgh. Travelers  do  not  go  to  Kennedy 
or  Newark  or  LaGuardia  because  they 
enjoy  congestion  delays  or  the  problems 
of  finding  transportation  between  ter- 
minals. They  go  .there  only  because  they 
must  do  so  in  order  to  go  abroad. 

If  it  is  true  that  one  departure  from 
Kennedy  for  Europe  means  two  or  three 
arrivals  at  Kennedy.  Newark,  and  La- 
Guardia to  feed  passengers  in,  it  Is  ob- 
vious that  a  small  reduction  in  overseas 
departures  from  Kennedy  would  be  an 
important  first  step  toward  relieving 
congestion  in  the  entire  New  York  area. 

I  can  assure  you  that  I  would  far 
rather  depart  from  Dulles  on  time  and 
in  comfort  than  sit  at  the  end  of  some 
other  runway  for  hours  on  end. 

Everything  that  I  have  said  about  de- 
partures for  Europe  applies,  of  coiu-se. 
with  equal  force  to  those  returning. 


O'HAKE    AND    WA8MINOTON    NATIONAL 


Much  of  the  problem  at  Chicago's 
O'Hare  is  of  the  same  nature.  For  years 
everyone  who  traveled  from  East  to  West 
by  railroad  had  to  get  off  the  train  in 
Chicago  and  go  to  another  terminal  and 
board  another  train.  It  was  many  years 
before  the  railroads  worked  out  an 
agreement  so  that  one  could  travel 
through  Chicago  without  changing 
trains.  The  airlines  seem  to  be  in  the 
same  fix.  Far  too  many  cross-country 
airline  travelers  must  stop  in  Chicago  to 
change  planes.  None  of  them  wish  to  do 
so.  It  is  a  harrowing  experience.  If  air- 
lines could  arrange  more  schedules  by- 
passing Chicago,  much  of  the  congestion 
at  O'Hare  might  be  relieved. 

Here  at  Washington  National  there  is 
little  if  any  excuse  for  the  congestion.  A 
few  mUes  east  at  Baltimore  we  have 
Friendship  Airport  operating  at  less 
than  its  potential.  A  few  miles  west  we 


have  Dulles  International  virtually  un- 
used. Passengers  who  have  experienced 
the  discomfort  of  inadequate  parking,  the 
crowded  terminal,  the  endless  delays  at 
Washington  National  would,  I  am  cer- 
toin.  be  willing  and  eager  to  make  the 
slightly  longer  trip  to  either  of  the  other 
airports  for  a  prompt  takeoff.  Here  is  an- 
other problem  that  can  and  should  be 
faced  and  solved  before  we  resort  to  an 
unfair  assignment  of  priorities. 

Yet  another  possibility  for  solving 
some  of  Washington's  problem  still 
exists.  There  should  be  a  determined  ef- 
fort to  reactivate  Boiling  and  Anacostla 
for  light  aircraft. 

WHAT  ABOTTT  SCHSDtTLESt 

Revisions  of  airline  schedules  offer  an- 
other reasonable  possibility  of  solving 
the  problem  of  congestion.  The  Junior 
Senator  from  New  Hamsphire  developed 
this  subject  at  length  in  a  speech  in  the 
other  body  on  September  11.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has 
been  slow  to  assist  the  airlines  in  this 
problem.  The  CAB  should  undertake  an 
emergency  program  with  the  airlines  to 
try  to  work  out  mutually  satisfactory 
changes  in  scheduling,  so  that  arrivals 
and  departures  might  be  spread  more 
evenly  throughout  the  day.  Thousands 
of  airline  passengers  who  travel  for 
pleasure,  not  business,  are  relatively  un- 
concerned about  when  they  depart.  Ad- 
justments can  and  should  be  encouraged 
by  CAB  and  all  roadblocks  to  such  agree- 
ments should  be  removed. 

FAA  KAHACEMKNT 

Another  solution  to  the  problems  may 
be  found  in  the  PAA  itself.  PAA  now  has 
about  31.000  employees  writing  regula- 
tions and  only  14.000  controlling  traffic. 
The  ratio  should  be  reversed.  A  larger 
proportion  of  PAA  funds  should  go  into 
providing  new  and  modem  equipment 
for  the  controllers.  They  are  overworked 
and  often  forced  to  work  without  the 
radar  and  other  equipment  that  would 
reduce  the  workload  and  increase  the 
safety  factors.  I  know  of  no  job  in  the 
world  more  demanding  and  more  exact- 
ing than  that  of  the  air  traffic  controller 
at  a  busy  modem  airport,  responsible  as 
he  is  for  the  safety  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple every  minute  of  every  hour  of  the 

day. 

FAA  must  also  revise  and  update  its 
regtaations.  PUote  tell  me  that  they  are 
confronted  constantly  by  Inconsistent  or 
contradictory  regulations.  New  restric- 
tions are  issued  and  amended  before  the 
pilot  can  index  his  notebook.  For  years 
air  traffic  controllers  have  breached  some 
of  these  regulations  and  done  so  with 
safety  in  order  to  expedite  traffic.  Some 
of  the  major  congestion  of  last  summer 
came  after  some  of  the  controllers  de- 
cided to  demonstrate  the  consequences 
of  strict  jMiherence  to  PAA's  outmoded 
regulations.  This  is  a  problem  with  high 
priority. 


LONG-SANCI  AOtPORT  PLANNING 

Congress  and  the  PAA  share  with 
States  and  municipalities  the  responsi- 
bility to  plan  now  for  the  problems  that 
lie  immediately  ahead.  Aviation  is  mak- 
ing great  progress.  The  tremendous  new 
airliners  soon  to  come  into  use  will  place 
impossible  strain  upon  existing  airports 
and  airport  facillttes.  We  are  speaking 
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of  planes  that  will  carry  500  passengers, 
planes  that  will  require  much  stronger 
runways  and  other  facilities  than  we  now 
have  available. 

General  aviation  also  is  growing,  and 
thousands  of  Americans  are  learning  to 
fly  ant*  buying  their  own  light  aircraft, 
the  air  taxi  services  are  expanding  rap- 
idly, and  the  use  of  fast,  light  planes  by 
businessmen  is  going  to  mushroom  in  the 
years  ahead. 

I  have  been  given  some  figures  to  illus- 
tiate  these  long-term  needs.  Air  earner 
growth  is  forecast  to  increase  from  113.5 
million  enplaned  pcissengers  in  1967  to 
nearly  340  million  passengers  in  1977. 
yet  it  will  remain  a  small  fraction  of  total 
aircraft  operations  and  be  a  decresising 
percentage  of  the  total.  In  1967.  air  car- 
rier operations  amounted  to  8.6  million — 
30  percent — out  of  a  total  of  29.2  million 
itinerant  operations  recorded  at  airports 
having  PAA  control  towers. 

The  growth  In  airline  operations  is 
projected  to  be  less  than  the  growth 
In  passengers  because  of  the  substan- 
tially larger  aircraft  I  have  mentioned. 
The  growth  of  general  aviation  activity 
is  projected  to  continue  and  reach  a  level 
of  56  million  operations  in  1977,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  200  percent. 

This  is  why  we  must  begin  immediate- 
ly to  plan  and  build  both  airline  and  gen- 
eral aviation  facilities  vastly  superior  to 
those  we  now  have.  For  example,  in  1967 
there  were  810,767  general  aviation  oper- 
ations reported  by  FAA  towers  at  the 
eight  alrportr.  in  the  New  York  region, 
the  busiest  being  Westchester,  having 
131.313  general  aviation  itinerant  opera- 
tions. Assuming  the  region's  general  avi- 
ation activity  will  Increase  In  a  manner 
similar  to  the  projected  national  in- 
crease, nearly  2^  million  general  avia- 
tion operations  will  be  recorded  in  1977. 
not  including  the  local  general  aviation 
traffic. 

To  meet  this  level  of  activity,  without 
creating  congestion  and  the  problems 
being  experienced  by  all  today,  certainly 
some  of  the  existing  general  aviation  air- 
ports must  be  Improved  to  Increase  their 
capacity.  For  example,  the  Van  Nuys  Air- 
port in  southern  California  is  of  ap- 
proximately the  same  physical  size  as 
many  of  those  in  the  New  York  region — 
700  to  800  acres — yet  in  1967  it  ranked 
second  nationally  with  270.296  general 
aviation  itinerant  operations,  slightly 
more  than  twice  the  activity  of  any  of 
the  New  York  region  general  aviation 
airports.  Additionally,  there  are  many 
airports  In  the  New  York  region  which 
apparoitly  are  not  being  utilized  to  a 
sig^iiflcant  degree,  due  to  their  location 
or  lack  of  facilities.  Many  of  these  air- 
ports must  be  improved  to  meet  the  com- 
ing demands;  many  will  lose  their  re- 
moteness, due  to  the  continuing  popula- 
tion growth  and,  in  the  interim,  they 
should  not  be  neglected  or  turned  to- 
ward other  project  developments. 

The  problem  is  upon  us  and  we  should 
begin  now  to  provide  the  facilities  that 
will  be  needed  by  airlines  and  by  general 
aviation,  both  for  the  increased  numbers 
of  passengers  and  the  Increased  niunbers 
of  operations.  Failure  to  do  so  will  result 
in  congestion  far  greater  than  the  prob- 
lem we  face  today. 


HOU>   PRIOMTISB    IN    ABBTANCK 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  public  hearing  is  sched- 
uled tomorrow  on  the  proposed  FAA  reg- 
ulations. Ordinarily  I  would  not  speak 
out  on  a  subject  that  is  under  considera- 
tion in  a  regulatory  agency,  but  this  is 
an  exceptional  case.  Previous  statements 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
other  officials  give  reason  to  believe  that 
the  outcome  is  virtually  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. I  hope  this  is  not  the  case.  I 
strongly  urge  FAA  to  abandon  this  pro- 
posal and  inaugurate  immediate  and  in- 
tensive efforts  to  attack  the  problem  in 
other  directions  I  have  outlined. 

A  regulation  once  promiilgated  is  diffi- 
cult to  change.  A  precedent  set,  no  mat- 
ter how  imworthy,  is  more  readily  fol- 
lowed then  abandoned. 

The  public  interest  in  this  matter  is 
the  primary  interest.  The  public  interest 
requires  that  all  classes  of  aviation  and 
the  regulatory  agencies  work  harmoni- 
ously to  provide  the  best  possible  service 
to  all  who  use  the  airways.  This  means 
service  available  to  the  fullest  extent  to 
the  airline  passenger,  the  aircraft  owner, 
the  man  who  charters  a  special  fiight 
and  the  well-known  man  in  the  Piper 
Cub.  It  does  not  mean  and  we  should  not 
tolerate  preferential  treatment  for  any- 
one at  the  expense  of  the  others. 


GE3iERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
life  and  service  of  the  late  Honorable 
John  S.  Wood,  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Georgia. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temi>ore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATION  TO  EXCLUDE  CER- 
TAIN ALIENS  FROM  ADMISSION 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

lylr.  REXNECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
did  Slrhan  B.  Slrhan  and  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  have  In  common?  I  do  not  know 
the  ciMnplete  answer  to  this  question. 
but  I  do  know  one  thing  they  had  In 
cominon  that  could  have  been  and 
should  have  been  reg\ilated  by  law.  They 
both  entered  the  United  States  without 
submitting  to  any  test  of  their  hostility 
toward  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  or  toward  the 
form  of  government  of  the  United 
States. 

Lee  Harvey  Oswald  renoimced  his 
coimtry  and  later,  with  the  help  of  a 
Government  loan,  was  repatriated  with- 
out any  proof  of  his  willingness  to  up- 
hold the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Indeed  there  is  every  indication 
that  he  bore  intense  hostility  toward 
this  country  and  Its  form  of  government. 


a  hostility  that  finally  was  exiierienced 
in  a  shattering  moment  In  Dallas. 

I  have  been  Informed  by  the  Visa  Of- 
fice of  the  Department  of  State  that  a 
notorious  West  German  student  agita- 
tor known  as,  "Red  Rudi"  Dutschke  is 
at  this  moment  the  beneficiary  of  an 
approved  immigration  petition  that  has 
been  filed  by  his  wife,  who  is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  This  position 
places  him  in  a  position  to  apply  for  an 
immigrant  visa.  In  early  June  I  brought 
this  situation  to  the  attention  of  the 
President  and  the  Attorney  General,  by 
a  letter  to  which  I  have  not  received  a 
satisfactory  response. 

When  will  we  ever  learn?  Under  ex- 
isting law  this  agitator,  this  self-styled 
anarchist,  may  enter  this  country  with- 
out passing  any  test  concerning  his  hos- 
tility toward  it. 

We  have  well-administered  laws  which 
protect  us  against  the  introduction  of  vir- 
ulent physical  germs  and  diseases  into 
this  country,  and  take  great  pains  to  en- 
force these  laws.  But  what  of  mental  and 
emotional  virulence,  a  far  more  subtle, 
more  dangerous,  and  more  devastating 
form  of  disease  sweeping  this  planet? 
We  do  little  or  nothing  to  protect  our- 
selves against  it.  With  impunity  we  ex- 
pose U.S.  Presidents  and  Senators  and 
our  whole  society  to  Its  destructive  power, 
and  tremble  in  agony  in  the  wake  of  its 
effects. 

I  do  not  know  in  every  particular  the 
feelings  of  "Red  Rudi"  Dutschke  toward 
the  United  States.  One  thing  I  do  know. 
He  should  not,  he  cannot  be  permitted  to 
enter  this  country  until  we  are  satisfied 
that  he  has  not  come  to  undermine  it 
and  the  principles  of  law  and  justice  for 
which  this  country  stands. 

The  days  of  the  Oswalds  and  the  Slr- 
hans  must  be  brought  to  an  end.  Let  us 
protect  ourselves  lest  we  have  nothing 
left  to  protect. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  today  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  exclude  from  ad- 
mission into  the  United  States  aliens  who 
have  demonstrated  hostility  toward  the 
form  of  government  of  the  United  States 
or  toward  the  democratic  principles  upon 
which  this  Government  this  based. 


RESTRICTIONS    ON    IRISH 
IMMIGRATION 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  p>oint  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  urgent 
that  the  Congress  enact  legislation  to 
correct  unanticipated  inequities  in  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1965.  The  deadline  of  July  1,  1968,  when 
the  1965  act  went  fully  into  effect  has 
come  and  gone.  Now  we  face  adjourn- 
ment. If  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Nationality  fail  to  r^wrt  out  re- 
medial legislation  during  this  session,  an 
injustice  will  be  perpetuated. 

Although  the  1965  act  properly  elimi- 
nated the  inequitable  national  origins 
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quota  system.  It  s  et  up  a  system  of  pref- 
erences and  a  la  wr  cerUflcate  require- 
ment which  has  t  ad  the  effect  of  barring 
the  Immigration  of  "new  seed"  stock. 
Much  of  the  poteitlal  immlgraUon  from 
several  countries  in  Western  Europe, 
which  cannot  me  it  the  qualiflcaUona  has 
been  screened  ou  .  This  is  no  more  equi- 
table than  the  f  )rmer  expUclt  national 
restrictions. 

Despite  the  ass  uunces  of  the  State  De- 
partment at  the  time  of  the  enactment 
of  the  1965  act,  immigration  from  Ire- 
land has  been  particularly  affected.  In 
1965  the  State  Department  projected 
that  under  the  p  x)vi8lons  of  the  new  act. 
Ireland  would  bJ  able  to  qualify  about 
5  200  places  a  y;ar.  However,  that  has 
not  been  the  result.  Irish  immigration 
declined  to  abou  ,  1.800  in  1966  and  1967. 
The  State  Depi  .rtment  now  estimates 
that,  with  the  ne  v  act  fully  in  effect  as  of 
July  1  the  rate  o  :  Irish  preference  immi- 
gratioa-will  be  mly  about  600  for  the 
ourrent'year. 

During  July,  t  le  first  month  in  which 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1965  was  fully  sffecUve.  there  were  no 
preference  or  nc  npreference  visas  issued 
In  Dublin  to  IrU  i  applicants.  Three  were 
issued  during  Ai  gust.  And  the  State  De- 
partment has  ir  formed  me  that  two  wUl 
be  issued  durinj  September.  That  is  a 
total  of  five  peference  visas  for  the 
first  3  months  )f  the  fuU  operation  of 
the  new  law. 

The  trend  wil  continue  unless  there 
is  legislative  ac  ion.  Congress  has  been 
well  aware  of  the  situation  for  a  long 
time.  Some  35  Members  of  the  House 
have  joined  me  :  n  sponsoring  H.R.  16593, 
or  identical  legi  dation.  which  would  in- 
sure that  no  nat  Ion  would  suffer  a  severe 
reduction  in  its  level  of  immigration  to 
the  United  Stat  js  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1  omigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  of  196J .  The  bill  provides  that  a 
"floor"  shall  be  established  for  every  na- 
tion based  on  il  s  average  level  of  Immi- 
gration to  the  Ttaited  States  during  the 
decade  prior  t(    the  enactment  of  the 
1965  act.  The  f  oor  would  in  no  way  be 
based  on  the  fc  rmer  quota,  but  only  on 
the  actual  num  )ers  which  came  in  dur- 
ing those  years.  The  bill  provides  a  floor, 
equivalent  to  7i  percent  of  the  annual 
average  level  ofl  immigration  during  the 
1956-65  base  pe«od.  or  10,000,  whichever 
Is  less.  To  the  i  ixtent  that  immigration 
falls  below  the  floor  for  a  given  fiscal 
year,  extra  num  jers  will  be  provided  the 
following  year, !  o  that  total  immigration 
equals  the  estal  lished  floor. 

HJl.  16593  is  not  in  any  way  a  rever- 
sion to  the  ol<  national-origins  quota 
system. 

Among  the  >rganlzattons  supporting 
H  R  16593  are  t  le  New  York  City  Central 
Labor  CouncU.  Local  32-B  of  the  Build- 
ing Service  llmployees  International 
Union,  Thomas  W.  Gleason,  president  of 
the  Intematton  il  Longshoremen's  Asso- 
ciation. 

OnJulyS,  th<  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Nftionality  held  a  hearing 
at  which  testlm  >ny  was  heard  from  John 
P.  Collins,  preldent,  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  he  American-Irish  Na- 
tional Inunlgra  ion  Committee,  who  ex- 
plained the  urg  mcy  of  the  situation. 
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It  is  clear  that  legislation  is  necessary. 
Prior  to  Jxily  1,  1968,  immigration  from 
Ireland  was  effectively  barred  by  the 
labor  certificate  requirement  of  new  sec- 
tion 212(a)  (14)  of  the  act.  I  introduced 
legislation    (H.R.    7775),   as   did   other 
Members,  to  remove  that  inequity  by  re- 
turning to  the  former  section  212(a)  (14) 
which  placed  the  burden  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  make  a  finding  that  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  workers 
in  the  United  States  would  be  adversely 
affected.  I  also  urged  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  provide  relief  through  adminis- 
trative   action.    Unfortunately,    neither 
legislative  nor  administrative  relief  was 
forthcoming  at  a  time  when  either  one 
would  have  helped  to  alleviate  the  in- 
equity caused  by  the  labor  certificate  re- 
quirement. During  the  3-year  transition 
period     prospective     immigrants,     who 
qualified  for  a  labor  certificate,  were  eli- 
gible for  immigrant  visas  to  the  extent  of 
their  country's  former  quota.  Since  July  1 
prospective  Immigrants  must  compete  for 
a  limited  nvunber— 17.000  per  year— of 
sixth-preference  places  allocated  to  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere.  This  sets  an  effec- 
tive ceiling  on  the  numbers  issued  to  any 
single  country.  In  addition,  Irish  immi- 
gration will  be  restricted  because  priority 
dates  were  not  establldied  in  view  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law  during  the  transi- 
tion period. 

While  it  Is  important  to  change  tne 
labor  certificate  requirement  of  section 
212(a)  (14),  such  a  change  will  not  now 
be  sufficient  to  correct  the  Inequities. 
Therefore,  I  am  concerned  about  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inmil- 
gration  and  NattonaUty.  Instead  of  act- 
ing on  HJl.  16593  or  drafting  other  leg- 
islation to  accomplish  the  objective,  it 
has  announced  a  hearing  to  be  held  on 
September  18  at  which  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg  will 
be  asked  "to  explain  the  Department  of 
Labor's  regulations."  The  subcommittee 
seems  to  assume  that  the  precipitous  de- 
cline In  Irish  immigration  since  1965 
has  been  caused  by  the  administration  of 
the  act  by  the  Department  of  Labor— and 
not  by  the  act  itself.  As  I  have  pointed 
out.  a  change  in  the  biulc  law  is  now 
required. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  would  devote  its  efforts  in 
the  closing  days  of  tills  session  to  a  legis- 
lative remedy.  It  has  had  many  months 
to  consider  this  problem  and  has  failed 
to  act.  AlUiough  my  blU  has  some  35  co- 
sponsors,  I  have  no  particular  pride  of 
authorship.  I  only  ask  that  a  bill  be  re- 
ported out  and  enacted  during  this  ses- 
sion which  will  Insure  that  no  national- 
ity Is  severely  injiu^  by  the  unintended 
effects  of  the  1965  act. 


leagues  to  public  hearings  which  the  Sub- 
committee on  Advanced  Research  and 
Teclmology  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  will  hold  for  10  days, 
commencing  September  24.  on  the  future 
aeronautical  research  and  development 
needs  of  the  Nation.  These  hearings  wlU 
be  held  commencing  at  10  am.  In  room 
2325,  Raybum  Building. 

We  must  focus  attention  on  urgent 
priorities  in  the  field  of  aeronautics.  We 
have  been  losing  sight  of  the  importance 
of  today's  aeronautical  research  in  de- 
termining the  strength  of  the  Nation  and 
its  economy  in  the  1960's  and  beyond. 
The  great  partnership  of  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  industrialists  once  concentrat- 
ed a  major  effort  in  the  field  of  aviation, 
which  has  brought  the  United  States  to 
a  position  of  world  leadership  in  this  area. 
Yet  the  past  decade  has  seen  aeronautical 
research  efforts  overshadowed  by  con- 
centration on  space  and  missile  develop- 
ment, with  the  recent  budgetary  limita- 
tions threatening  to  force  aeronautics 
even  further  into  the  background.  We 
must  make  a  fresh  assessment  of  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  maintain  our  leader- 
ship In  the  years  ahead. 


September  17,  1968 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  imanlmoiis  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  AspniALi.  for  the  period  from  Sep- 
tember 19.  at  2  p.m.,  until  December  2. 
or,  the  end  of  the  90th  Congress,  which- 
ever comes  first  on  account  of  official 
business  In  his  congressional  district. 

Mr.  Morton  (at  the  request  or  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Porb),  for  Indefinite  period, 
on  account  of  hospitalization. 

Mr.  Moss,  for  period  from  3  pjn.,  Sep- 
tember 18  through  September  24.  1968, 
on  account  of  official  business  In  his  dis- 
trict. ^^^^^^^^ 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Brock,  for  1  hour,  today;  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


HEARINGS  ON  AERONAUTICAL 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 
By  xmanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 

Mrs.  Bolton's  remarks  on  John 
Voiys  to  be  placed  in  the  permanent 
Record   with   other   tributes   to   John 

Vorys. 

Mr.  Bow  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Steiger 
of  Wisconsin) ,  for  1  horn-,  on  September 
17;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin)  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  PlNDLEY. 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER. 
Mr.  SCBERLE. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Steigxr  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Wtdler. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five  In- 
stances. 


Mr.  McDade  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Curtis  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  ZWACH. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  CuNNiNCHAM  in  three  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brinkley)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McCORMACK. 

Mr.  OIIara  of  Michigan  In  five  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Wolff  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  ScHEUER  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  PncE. 

Mr.  Bevill  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Marsh  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Helstoski. 
Mr.  Ulluan  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  instances. 
Mr.  RoDiNo. 

Mr.  Podell  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  in  two  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Casey. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  In  three  instances. 
Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Howard  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Vanix. 
Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 
Mr.  Monagan  In  two  Instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
tiUes  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  tmder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  345.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  BezUto 
V.  Odullo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary* 

S.  2189.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Stella 
Dribensky;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  2271.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Domingo 
Lamadrlz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  240S.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ming 
Chang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2642.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ngo  Thl 
Hong  Hao  (Lynch)  and  minor  child,  Seln 
(Lynch) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2909.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Richard  Scott;  to  the  (Tommittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.3040.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jose  E. 
Naranjo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3080.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto 
Julio  D'Escoubet  Blanco;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3172.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  George 
Alfonso  Herandez  Canlzares;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3181.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mete  V. 
Altug;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3223.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
Alfredo  Mllera;  to  the  <»mmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.322fl.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yulca 
Awamura;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.3239.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
P.  Garcia:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
M.  Leon:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  3285.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pausto 
Soler-Amor:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  3308.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose  C. 
Pavlo  Hidalgo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  3324.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  I^.  Juan 
P.  Hernandez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  3356.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Emllio 
Ambroelo  TruJlUo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  3356.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  UCpl.  Theodore  Daniel 
Van  Staveren;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  3369.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Israel 
Castellanoe  Gonzalez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  3398.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Cheng- 
hual  LI;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3441.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Permln 
Perro;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3455.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Miguel 
Angel  Garcia  Plasencla;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  3493.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Lau- 
reano  S.  Palla  (also  known  as  Severlno 
Laureano  Falla  Alvarez):  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3526.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marie- 
Louise  (Mary  Louise)  Pierce;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3668.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack  Ed- 
ward Cooley:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  3572.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Renee 
Dlez  de  Force;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlary. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  FKlt'T^^',  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titie,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  5754.  An  act  to  amend  section  1263 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  re- 
quire that  Interstate  shipments  of  Intoxi- 
cating liquors  be  accompanied  by  bill  of 
lading,  or  other  document,  showing  certain 
Information  In  lieu  of  requiring  such  to  be 
marked  on  the  p^kage. 


ing  of  land  by  the  Swlnomlsh  Indian  Tribal 
Community,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  3420.  An  act  to  authorize  a  per  capita 
distribution  of  $500  from  funds  arising  from 
a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  ColvlUe  Reservation: 

S.  3566.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  with  respect  to  the  defini- 
tion of  "supplemental  air  transportation," 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S  3578.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  a  condition  In  a  deed  convey- 
ing certain  lands  to  the  South  Carolina  State 
Commission  of  Forestry  so  as  to  permit  such 
Commission,  subject  to  a  certain  condition, 
to  exchange  such  lands: 

S.  3620.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Quechan  Tribe  of  the  Port  Yuma 
Reservation,  California,  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  No.  319,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

S.  3621.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Muckleshoot  tribe  of  Indians 
In  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No.  98, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3671.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Dartmouth 
College; 

S.  3687.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  a  condition  in  a  deed  conveying  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  3728.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  from  a  Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Kiowa 
Comanche,  and  Apache  Tribes  of  Indians  of 
Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  biUs  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  tlties: 

S.  224.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  Eklutna  project,  Alaslu,  and 
for  other  purjKwes; 

S.  444.  An  act  to  establish  the  Flaming 
Gorge,  National  Recreation  Area  In  the 
States  of  Utah  and  Wyoming,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  1440.  An  act  to  Include  In  the  prohibi- 
tions contained  In  section  2314  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  the  transportation  with 
unlawful  intent  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce of  traveler's  checks  bearing  forged 
countersignatures; 

S.  1637.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  with  respect 
to  certain  provisions  applicable  to  condem- 
nation proceedings: 

S.  2715.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  or 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3072.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
Guam,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
November  4, 1963; 

S.  3182.  An  act  to  authorize  the  purchase, 
sale,  exchange,  mortgage,  and  long-term  leas- 


BILLS    AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  206.  An  act  to  amend  section  2733  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  Include 
authority  for  the  settlement  of  claims  inci- 
dent to  the  noncombat  activity  of  the  Coast 
Guard  while  It  Is  operating  as  a  service  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  to  grant 
equivalent  claims  settlement  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  to  increase  the  author- 
ity which  may  be  delegated  to  an  officer  un- 
der subsection  (g)  of  section  2733  of  title 
10  and  subsection  (f)  of  section  715  of  title 
32,  from  $1,000  to  $2,500,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  9362.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Mountain  Park  reclamation 
project,  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10482.  An  act  to  amend  section  2733 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  application  of  local  law  in  determining 
the  effect  of  claimant's  contributory  negli- 
gence, and  to  clarify  the  procedure  for  appeal 
from  certain  claims  determinations; 

H.R.  13669.  An  act  to  amend  section  2734 
of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  officers  of  any  of  the  services 
on  claims  commissions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  amend  section  2734a  of  title  10  to 
authorize  the  use  of  Coast  Guard  appropria- 
tions for  certain  claims  settlements  arising 
out  of  Coast  Guard  activities;  and  to  amend 
section  2736  of  title  10  to  authorize  advance 
payments  in  cases  covered  by  sections  2733 
and  2734  of  title  10  and  section  715  of  title 
32  Involving  mllitarj  claims; 

H.R.  14005.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
position by  the  city  of  Hot  Springs.  Ark.,  of 
certain  property  heretofore  conveyed  to  the 
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city  by  the  UnltMi 

**'hLJ*B«   1399.  JoU  it  weoluUon  »uU»orl«lng 

the  President  to  pro  slalm  •"^"•"y..^*  "T^IS 
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SUta..  and  for  otHer      PUBLIC  BUA£  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


^  '  15  and  1«  ••  "National 

HUpanlc'Herttage  Week";  

HJ  Res  1371.  Jo  nt  resolution  to  provide 
that  It  be  the  sense  >t  Congress  that  a  White 
House  Conference  o  i  Aging  be  caU«J  ^y  the 
President  of  the  United  States  In  1971.  to  be 
planned  and  conducted  by  the  Secretory  of 
Health,  Education,  tiad  Welfare,  and  for  re- 
lated purposes;  and 

H  J  Rea  1404.  Jolr  t  resolution  authorising 
and  requesting  the  President  to  Proc>ai« 
the  week  of  Noveml  er  17  through  23.  19«8. 
as  "National  Family  *ealth  Week." 


ADJOIKNMENT 


Mr.  BRINKLEY 
that  the  House  do 

The  motion  was 
(at  10  o'clock  am 
House  !  ,>djoume«  l 
Wednesday, 
o'clock  noon 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 

I  ,ow  adjourn. 

igreed  to;  accordingly 

5  minutes  p.m.).  the 

until      tomorrow, 

18,  1968,  at  12 


Septe  nber 


EXECUTIVE  COM  kfUNICATIONS,  ETC. 


aid 

fro  n 


fron 


Under  clause  2 
communications 
Speaker's  table 

3307.  A  letter 
eral    of   the   United 
report  on  the 
way  trust  fund 
vising  Federal 
eral    Highway 
of   Transportation: 
Oovemment  Operat 

2208.  A  letter 
eral  of  the  United 
report  on  the  need 
processing  of  requi 
partment  of  Defenie 
Oovemment  Operat  ons 

2209.  A  letter 
tary  for  Admlnls 
merce;    transmlttln  j 
the    Department    c  i 
outside  the  contlne:  ital 
fiscal  year  1968.  pifrsuant 
of  S  U.S.C.  596a 
terstate  and  Foreign 

3310.  A  letter 
migration  and 
Department  of  Justice 
concerning  visa  pe 
ing    certain    benefl  :larles 
preference    classlflc  Ktlon 
provisions  of  sectl<  n 
gratlon  and  Nationality 
to  the  Committee 


rule  XXIV,  executive 

^ere  taken  from  the 

referred  as  follows: 

the  ComptroUer  Oen- 

States,    transmitting    a 

opportunity  to  Increase  hlgh- 

l  Investment  Income  by  re- 

reln  bursement  policy,  Fed- 

nlstratlon,    Department 

to    the    Committee    on 

ons. 

the  ComptroUer  Oen- 

States,   transmitting   a 

for  Improvement  In  the 

requisitions  for  materials.  De- 

to  the  Committee  on 


REPORTS  OP  CC 
Lie  BILLS 


)f 


Under  clause  2 
committees  were 
for  printing  and 
calendar,  as  follows 


Report 


departi  kents. 


Mr.  THOMPSON  ^f 
mlttee    on     the 
Papers.  House 
the  disposition  of 
executive 
printed. 

Mr.  SIKES:  Com^ilttee 
18786.  An    act   miking 
military  construction 
Defense  for  the 
1969.    and   for    oilier 
1896) .  Ordered  to  b  i 


the  Assistant  Secre- 

n.  Department  of  Com- 

the   annual    report   of 

commissary    activities 

United  States  for  the 

to  the  provlBlons 

the  Committee  on  In- 

Commerce. 

the  Conunlssloner.  Im- 

Na^rallzatlon  Service.  U.S. 

transmitting  reports 

iltlons  approved  accord - 

third    and    sixth 

_    .    pursuant    to    the 

204(d)   of  the  Imml- 

Act,  as  amended: 

on  the  Judiciary. 


MMTTTEES  ON  PUB- 
RESOLUTIONS 


A][D 


rule  xm,  reports  of 
delivered  to  the  Clerk 
■ef erence  to  the  proper 


New  Jersey:  Joint  Com- 

I  isposltlon    of    Executive 

ort  No.   1896.  Report  on 

sertaln  papers  of  sundry 

Ordered     to     be 


of  Conference.  HSt. 

^   approprUttona   for 

for  the  Itapartment  of 

year  ending  June  80, 

purposes    (R«pt.   No. 

printed. 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CORBRTT:  

HJl.  19823.  A  bill  to  require  congresnoTiil 
M>iKt>val  before  a  license  may  be  granted  for 
the  construction  of  any  faclUty  for  the  oom- 
meitslal  generation  of  electricity  from  nu- 
clear energy;  to  the  Joint  ComnUttae  on 
Atomic  Bnergy. 

ByMr.KCKHARDT: 
HJl.  19824.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Aot  of 
1949,  to  provide  surplus  Oovemment  prop- 
erty to  the  needy,  and  for  other  puiposes;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Oovemment  OperaUona. 
ByMr.  BILBRRO: 
HJl.  19836.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  If  any  of  certain  relattvea  of 
Bucta  member  dies,  Is  captured,  la  mlaalng  In 
action,  or  U  totally  disabled  as  a  remit  of 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  QUILUEN: 
HJl.  19826.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  from  requiring  an 
annual  Income  statement  from  certain  pen- 
sioners who  are  72  years  of  age  or  older:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
HJl,   19827.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Imml- 
graUon  and  NaUonallty  Act  to  exclude  from 
admission  mto  the  United  SUtes  aliens  who 
have  demonstrated  hostility  toward  the  form 
of  government  of  the  United  States  or  to- 
ward the  democratic  principles  upon  which 
such  Oovemment  la  based:  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEED: 
HJl.  19828.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  TIERNAN: 
HJl.  19829.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide   for   the   In- 
cliislon    in    the    computation    of    accredited 
service  of  certain  periods  of  service  rendered 
States  or  InstrumentaUtles  of  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  19880.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  38  o«  the 
United  States  Code  to  modify  the  report- 
ing requirement  relating  to  pensions  for  vet- 
erans and  to  liberalize  the  oath  require- 
ment for  hospltallaatton  of  veterans:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OERAIiD  R.  FORD   (for  him- 
self.   Mr.    AxENDS,    Mr.    Iiaou),    Mr. 

STmATTON,    Vl.    ATSXS.    Mr.     MICHIL, 

Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Qtnx.  Mr.  Rem  of 
New    York,    Mr.    BBixNBOBir,    Mr. 
EacH,  and  Mrs.  Obssn  of  Oregon) : 
HJl.  19831.  A  bUl  to  provide  funds  on  be- 
half of  a  grateful  nation  In  honor  of  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower,   the  34th  President  at  the 
United  States,  to  be  used  In  support  of  con- 
struction of  educational  faclUUes  at  Elsen- 
hower College,  Seneca  PaUs,  N.T.,  as  a  dis- 
tinguished and  permanent  living  memorial 
to  his  life  and  deeds:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  19882.  A  blU  to  amend  the  MlUtary 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  provide  for 
the  exemption  of  teachers  from  Induction 
Into  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  OONZALEZ: 
HJl.  19888.  A  bUl  to  permit  State  agree- 
ments for  coverage  under  the  hospital  Insur- 
ance program  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONAOAN: 
H.J.  Rea.  1468.  Jomt  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  October  26, 1968,  as 
the  date  commemorating  the  60th  anniver- 


sary of  the  Declaration  uf  Independence  of 
the  RepubUc  of  Csechoalovakla;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H  Con.  Rea.  831.  Concurrent  resolution 
oauing  upon  the  President  to  implement  the 
foreign  economic  poUcy  of  the  United  States 
by  terminating  controls  on  foreign  direct 
InvestmenU:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  private 
blUs  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
HJl.  19884.  A  IIU  for  the  reUef  of  Ol  Soon 
Kim:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
HJl  19836.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Amaden 
and  CecUla  Slmoes;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
HJl.  19836.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Allza 
KabakUan:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dtclftry 

HJl  19837.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  DelUah 
Aurora  Gamatero:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  19838.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raul 
Fernando  Berdugo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  ^  „ 

HJl.  19839.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Bong 
Up  Choy:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  19840.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  OaeUno 
D'Antona:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  19841.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Roslna 
Cavallero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  19842.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Matteo 
Marascla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  19843.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oulseppe 
Matorano;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California : 
HJl.  19844.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Shirley 
Evelyn  Llm;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  19848.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shul  Ho 
Lin,  his  wife.  Chen  Fu  Hul  Lin.  and  their  son, 
Tsu  Liu  Lin:  to  the  ComnUttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  19846.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Bduvlgta 
'IV>bak  Roaner;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
HJl.  19847.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Takeshi 
Murata;  to  the  Committee  <m  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CARET: 
HJl.  19848.  A   bUl    for    the    reUef   of   Dr. 
Bufronlo  M.  Aro  and  his  wife,  Lydla  Llm  Aro: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  19849.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Iglnlo 
CanunaroU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  19860.  A  bm  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Aurora  B.  Capule:  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  ^    , 

HJl.  19881.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Emerlc 
Cohen:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  19863  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Cusumano,  his  wife,  Maria  CrlsUna  Cusu- 
mano,  and  their  son,  Giovanni  Cusumano; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  19863.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
OaKllano:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.   19884.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ruth 
Quljano:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CON  ABLE: 
HJl.  19866.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Vlnceslao 
Nicholas  Puccl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  19866.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mercedes 
Rojas-Hemandez:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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ByMr.  DOW: 
HJl.  19867.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
Cornelius  Hall;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FARB8TEIN: 
HJl.  19868.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  MUUcent 
Rufisel:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMrs.  KELLT: 
HJl.  19869.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Jong  Kll 
Song  and  Jung  Sun  Han  Song;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
HJl.   19880.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
•niamnoon  Penroach;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  McFALL: 
HJl.  19861.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Frank  J. 
Bnrlght:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHT  of  New  York: 
HJl.  19862.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Olu- 
seppa  Lattuga  Belluomo;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  19863.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Rita 
Louise  Clarke:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  19864.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oerlando 
Quarantine  laoono;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  19865.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Ougllel- 
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mo  Tonlno  Alleva:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  19866.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Assuntlna 
Buonapane;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  19867.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Mario  Buzzanga;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  19868.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  ValenUna 
Augusto  Da  Sllva;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  19869.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Artemlzta 
Dlas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  19870.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Spyrldon 
Kavadas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

HJl.  19871.  A  blU  to  provide  compensaUon 
to  certain  sUver  dealer  claimants  by  author- 
izing the  sale  of  silver  bullion;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

H.R.  19872.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kon- 
stantlnos  Manlatakoe;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  19873.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
stantln  Koumantakls;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  ST  QERMAIN: 

H.R.  19874.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Domln- 
goe  Casanova  Pldalgo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TENZER: 

HJl.  19876.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Joseph 
Israelov:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 

H.R.  19876.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Peslc  Vlllero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

H.R.  19877.  A  bill  to  remove  a  cloud  on  the 
titles  of  certain  property  all  located  In  Malln. 
Oreg..  and  owned  by  the  city  of  BCalln, 
Marian  H.  Peck,  Merrill.  Oreg..  Marlon  R. 
Rupert,  Malin.  Oreg.  and  Blanche  Fields, 
Malin,  Oreg.;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  SAYLOR: 

H.  Con.  Res.  822.  Concurrent  resolution 
recognizing  the  golf  course  of  the  Foxburg 
Country  Club.  Poxburg,  Pa.,  as  the  oldest 
golf  course  in  continuous  use  in  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HARDY: 

H.  Res.  1305.  Resolution  relating  to  credit- 
able service  for  retirement  purposes  of  John 
T.  M.  Reddan;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 
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GREAT  SALT  LAKE 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

or  'UTAH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  17.  1968 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  we  in  Utah  have  talked  about  our 
natural  wonder— the  Great  Salt  Lake.  It 
is  unique,  America's  Dead  Sea.  It  is 
beautiful,  deep  blue  with  moimtaln  back- 
drops and  flaming  sunsets.  Its  origin  and 
geology  are  fascinating.  Its  economic 
worth  becomes  more  evident  each  day. 

Since  I  came  to  the  Senate,  I  have 
worked  without  letup  to  preserve  and 
develop  its  scenic  and  recreational 
values — ^my  biU  S.  25  to  establish  a  Great 
Salt  Lake  National  Monument  on  Ante- 
lope Island  has  passed  the  Senate  and  is 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— and  to  develop  a  mineral  extrac- 
tion and  refining  industry  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake.  To  this  end.  Congress  en- 
acted my  bill — 8.  25,  Public  Law  8d- 
441 — to  release  any  Federal  claim  to 
interest  in  the  old  lakebed  shoreline  so 
that  the  State  of  Utah  could  contract 
with  private  enterprise  ventures  to  ex- 
tract salts  and  metals  from  the  water 
owned  by  the  State. 

The  September  1968  issue  of  Reader's 
Digest  contains  an  article  written  by 
Wolfgang  Langewiesche  which  in  terse, 
colorful  language  describes  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  and  Its  future.  In  the  hope 
that  Senators  will  read  it,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Orxat  Salt  Lake  :  Utah's  Pockxt  Oceak 
(By  Wolfgang  Langewiesche) 

Most  places  have  some  one  master  fact  you 
need  to  know.  Oet  hold  of  it,  and  everything 
else  falls  In  place.  At  Great  Salt  Lake  the 


master  fact  Is  this:  the  lake  today.  70  miles 
long  and  10  to  20  wide,  is  only  a  remnant  of 
what  was  here  once — a  gigantic  lake  some 
20  times  as  large,  77  times  as  deep,  holding 
500  times  the  present  mass  of  water. 

Even  m  the  present  century  the  water 
level  has  dropped,  and  the  shoreline  has 
receded  almost  everywhere  a  mile  or  two,  In 
places  five  or  ten  miles.  Nearly  800  square 
miles  of  new  land  have  appeared,  most  of  It 
malodorous  mud  flats  or  humpy  chunks  of 
land  Interlaced  with  ponds — a  no-man's  land, 
barren,  treeless,  difficult  to  traverse.  Only  at 
a  few  places  can  a  car  penetrate  to  the  shore- 
line. 

All  this  has  made  the  lake  a  lonesome, 
harah,  sllghUy  hostUe  thing.  Salt  Lake  City 
is  15  miles  back  from  the  shoreline.  There  are 
no  summer  cabins  by  the  lake  shore.  There 
Is  no  fishing  becaiise  there  are  no  fish.  (Only 
one  creature  of  any  size  Uvea  in  that  brine — 
a  tiny  shrimp.)  Once  there  was  a  Oay  Nine- 
ties resort,  a  great  big  glorious  pleasure  dome 
with  spirited  towers,  built  on  a  pier  a  quar- 
ter-mile out  In  the  lake.  You  went  there 
on  a  steam  train  and  spent  the  day, 
and  wore  long-underwear-type  bathing 
suits.  But  the  resort  Is  now  high  and  dry — 
deserted,  partly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  a  quar- 
ter-mile from  the  water. 

BUOYANT  BRINE 

The  continued  shrinking  of  Great  Salt 
Lake  has  more  emd  more  concentrated  the 
salt  in  the  water,  until  now  It's  seven  times 
as  salty  as  the  sea.  The  salt  Is  brought  into 
the  lake  by  all  the  rivers  that  feed  it.  Their 
water  contains  tiny  amounts  of  mineral  mat- 
ter dissolved  from  the  rock  of  the  riverbed. 
And  since  the  lake  has  no  outlet,  the  water 
can  leave  It  only  by  evaporation.  As  It  eva- 
porates. It  leaves  Its  salt  behind.  Here  Is  a 
gigantic  machine  for  washing  salts  from 
Utah's  mountains  and  concentrating  them  In 
a  basin — a  kind  of  pocket  ocean. 

A  swim  In  Great  Salt  Lake  is  a  phUoeoph- 
Ical  experience.  It  Is  so  salty  that  you  can't 
sink.  You  float  with  head,  feet  and  arms  clear 
out  of  the  water.  When  you  come  out,  the  wa- 
ter dries  almost  instantly.  The  salt  remains, 
forming  crystals  on  your  skin  that  feel  like 
sand. 

The  drylng-out  of  the  old,  big  lake  has 
left  an  enormous  desert  along  the  edge  of 
the  present  Salt  Lake.  It  Is  160  miles  long, 
70  miles  broad — ^the  most  absolute  desert  we 


have  in  this  country.  If  you  were  on  foot,  It 
would  be  grim,  hostile  country.  It  would 
probably  kill  you.  But  a  transcontinental 
highway  goes  straight  across  this  desert  for 
50  miles.  Prom  the  air  overhead  you  can  look 
50  miles  on  either  side  of  the  highway:  no 
roads,  no  houses.  The  only  man-made  thing 
is  a  huge  bull's-eye  marked  In  the  stand. 

HOT    BOD     HEAVEN 

The  whole  desert  is  an  Air  Force  training 
area;  on  both  sides  of  the  road  It  Is  closed 
off.  This  has  protected  It  from  being  butch- 
ered as  other  deserts  are  being  butchered, 
with  Jeep  roads,  pipeline  crossings,  electric 
hlghllnes.    mysterious    diggings,    shacks 

And  in  this  desert,  right  off  the  big  high- 
way, you  come  upon  the  famous  Bonneville 
Salt  Plats.  Fourteen  miles  long,  seven  miles 
broad,  they  look  Uke  a  lake  with  Ice  on  It. 
The  Ice  Is  salt,  and.  on  the  salt  suj^ace  auto- 
mobile speed  records  are  made  ( Including  the 
world's  records  for  both  conventional  and 
jet-driven  cars).  Even  from  a  jet  plane  way 
up  high  you  can  see  the  long  black  line, 
absolutely  straight,  which  serves  as  guideline 
for  the  speed  runs.  There  is  no  grandstand: 
there  are  no  buildings  of  any  sort.  Just  that 
white  plain,  and  naked,  moon-looking  motm- 
talns,  and  silence. 

Why  this  salt  fiat?  There  was  a  dell  here 
In  the  old  lake  bed.  As  the  big  lake  dried  up, 
a  super-salty  small  lake  formed  here.  Then 
that  dried  up  and  only  the  salt  was  left, 
hard,  level  and  smooth. 

A  few  feet  below  the  surface  the  salt  la 
full  of  water.  Drawn  upward  by  wlck-actlon 
to  the  surface,  the  water  Is  what  keeps  the 
the  salt  so  firm.  It  also  keeps  It  cool.  A  regu- 
lar pavement  In  that  desert  sun  soon  geta  so 
hot  you  could  fry  eggs  on  It.  The  salt  U 
usually  ten  degrees  cooler  than  the  air.  This 
makes  those  thin,  highbred  racing  tires,  buUt 
to  last  only  a  few  miles  in  ultra-high  speed 
driving,  last  longer. 

During  droughts,  the  water  under  the  salt 
dries  up  In  spots,  the  surface  becomes  crum- 
bly, potholes  form.  But  In  winter  the  Flats 
are  flooded  by  runoff  from  higher  ground, 
and  the  salt  surface,  softened,  smooths  Itself 
out — a  pavement  that  repaves  Itself  every 
year! 

Most  of  this  natural-wonder  pavement  be- 
longs to  the  federal  goveriiment.  The  Bonne- 
ville Speedway  Association  has  a  lease  on  It 
and  runs  it.  If  you  want  to  use  the  speetf 
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course,  you  write  to  kbe  Salt  Lake  City  Area 
Cbamber  of  Commerce  and  ask  to  have  The 
Salt  reserved  for  a  dav  or  so.  There  is  no  fee; 
but  you  have  to  makeWour  own  arrancements 
for  guards,  toilets  and  a  standby  ambulance. 

A  LrrrLS   x>lo  spill 

How  do  we  know  tto  tX  the  lake  which  once 
covered  these  salt  fla^  and  the  desert  was 
once  30  times  as  large  By  the  old  high-water 
marlcB  on  the  moui  itainsides  all  around. 
They  are  easy  to  see  :  rom  almost  any  high- 
way. The  highest  one  is  1.000  feet  above  the 
present  lake  level,  ^hat  draws  the  eye  is 
that  they  are  so  stJlcUy  horlaontal— they 
look  man-made.  Ezp<  rts  have  spotted  more 
than  20  of  them.  Eaci  means  that  the  lake 
stayed  at  that  level  f  >r  a  few  hundred  or  a 
few  thousand  years.  T  aey  are  evidence  of  the 
Ice  Age. 

In  fact  it  was  from  signs  such  as  these 
lines  that  the  Ice  A#b  was  discovered.  Such 
signs  were  largely  i^explalned  until  .about 
1840,  when  Louis  Ait^ssiz  suddenly  saw.  He 
to  help  him  see,  no 
ere  was  no  theory 
ere  must  have  been 
such  a  tning  as  an  Ic4  Age.  Agassis  looked  at 
the'  sami" landscapes  in  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many and  Englanid  »bat  people  had  been 
looking  at  for  a  thoui  and  years  and  grasped 
that  all  this  was  the  record  of  one  gigantic 
event.  Olaclers  bad  ssraped  out  this  valley. 
polished  that  cliff,  het  ped  up  that  gravel  hill. 
Olaclers  had  been  everywhere. 

The  great  Icecap  itself,  we  now  know,  did 
not  reach  this  parties  lar  part  of  North  Amer- 


had  no  new  evlden 
new    instrumente. 
which    said    that 


lea.  But  the  weather 
the  mountains   were 
that  poured  out  me 
end.  That's  why  the 


Another  thing  yof 
Valley:  how  recent7jj 
Above  the  old  lake 
weathered,   gullied, 
they  look  as  mount^ 
low,  they  are  Strang 


vas  cold  and  rainy,  and 

covered   with   glaciers 

t-water  at  their  lower 

Utah  lake  was  so  full. 


A    FLOOD    IJKK    NOAH'S 


see  in  the  Salt  Lake 
the  Ice  Age  happened. 
Bvels  the  mountains  are 
lissected   by   streams — 
Ins  ought  to  look.  Be- 
ely  smooth;   they  have 
not  been  out  of  thel water  long  enough  for 
the  weather  to  rip  them. 

The  youngest  of  Ithe  old  shorelines  of 
Great  Salt  Lake  have  been  dated  as  only 
12,000  years  old.  1  y  then  people  were 
around — not,  perhaps,  in  Utah  (there  is  no 
evidence  to  date),  bit  elsewhere.  Men  saw 
the  Ice  Age,  and  the  i  ^eat  thaw  that  was  its 
end.  And  their  wo 'd-of-mouth  accounts 
may  have  found  their  way  into  man's  old- 
est writings. 

A  flood  is  reported  In  the  Old  Testament; 
a  flood  is  recorded  b  f  those  old  shorelines 
in  Utah.  At  its  heigh  ;,  the  lake  spilled  over 
and  started  a  river  wth  four  times  the  vol- 
ume of  the  Amazon.  Tou  can  still  see  the 
valley  that  it  dug  n<  rthward  to  the  Snake 
River  and  the  Colunbia.  North  America, 
from  Niagara  Falls  1  o  central  Washington, 
was  fuU  of  flood  at  Ihat  time.  So  the  loolcs 
Of  the  country  conflr  a,  in  a  way.  one  of  the 
reports  we  have. 

PASS    THE     SALT 

The  great  exciteme  it  around  the  lake  to- 
day is  about  mining  it — extracting  chemi- 
cals from  its  water.  It's  about  seven  times 
as  rich  in  minerals  as  sea  water.  Besides 
plain  salt,  it  contains  gypsum,  potash,  boron 
and  lithium,  plus  abimpounds  of  sulphur, 
magnesium  and  chlo  rlne.  The  tonnages  are 
Immense.  If  all  the  si  uff  were  out  of  the  wa- 
ter— which  of  cours>  it  never  will  be — it 
would  be  worth  some  $50  billion.  That's  100 
times  the  value  of  a  11  the  gold  ever  taken 
out  of  California! 

To  get  even  part  ol  the  stuff  out  will  cost 
a  lot.  How  much?  Sone  companies  have  al- 
ready run  pilot  planiB  to  find  out.  and  now, 
in  a  quiet  gold  rush  they  have  moved  into 
position.  They  have  obtained  rights  under 
royalty  agreements  ^  1th  the  State  of  Utah, 
the  lucky  owner  of  tl  e  precious  brine.  These 
firms  will  work  parti  '  In  competition,  partly 
In  tandem :  one  outf  t  will  extract  on  thing. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

another  something  else,  from  the  same  batch 
of  brine. 

The  big  thing  is  magnesium.  Half  the  total 
value  of  the  lake  Is  in  this.  Another  major 
resource  is  lithium.  This  is  an  uncommon 
substance,  the  lightest  of  all  metals,  soft  and 
shiny.  Its  compounds  are  mixed  into  paints 
and  lubricating  greases  to  improve  them. 
Combined  with  other  substances,  it  makes  a 
superior  rocket  fuel.  It  has  uses  in  atomic 
power.  And  lithium  metal  is  worth  97.S0  a 
pound. 

To  extract  this  wealth,  you  start  as  In  salt- 
making:  a  string  of  evaporation  ponds.  Tou 
pump  the  brine  into  the  ponds.  The  sun  and 
desert  air  take  out  the  water;  the  salt  forms 
deposits  on  the  bottom.  These  you  scoop  out 
and  refine.  The  process  is  ancient.  What  is 
new  is  that  the  engineers  have  learned  to 
control  the  process  so  that  not  only  common 
salt  but  rarer  salto  (lithiiun.  for  example) 
drop  out  in  an  orderly  fashion,  more  or  less 
separately,  each  in  its  own  pond. 

8UN-POWXaX0  FACTOBT 

The  great  landmark  of  this  process  is  a 
string  of  p>onds — a  salt  farm.  A  Bun-i>owered 
factory,  really.  The  oldest  one  is  not  at  the 
lake  but  at  the  salt  flats.  There  a  Kaiser  Co. 
salt  farm  has  been  extracting  potash,  for 
fertilizer,  from  underground  brines.  Two 
other  projects  are  under  construction  along 
the  shores  of  Oreat  Sale  Lake,  on  a  still  big- 
ger scale.  To  establish  salt  farms  like  this, 
companies  have  had  to  lease  shore  lands  in 
parcels  of  25,000,  even  90,000  acres. 

So  the  great  solitude  of  the  lake  has  al- 
ready been  broken.  This  scruffy  thing  that 
people  did  not  like  so  very  much  has  sud- 
denly become  a  pot  of  gold.  Its  mud-flat 
abores  will  soon  be  lined  with  huge  salt 
farms.  In  the  ground  view  they  won't  show 
up  much,  but  for  air  travelers  they  will  be- 
come the  biggest  man-made  thing  in  the 
landscape — bigger  than  the  cities,  and  much 
more  conspicuous.  Tpe  chemistry  of  the  brine 
in  each  basin  is  different,  and  from  different 
angles  the  colors  are  different:  blue,  brown, 
silver,  purple,  milky.  A  salt  farm  looks  like 
a  collection  of  enormous,  colored-glass  panes 
lying  on  the  ground. 

So,  even  in  its  industrialized  state,  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  will  still  be  like  no  other 
place  on  earth. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HORACE  R. 
KORNEGAY.  MEMBER  OP  CON- 
GRESS, NORTH  CAROLINA.  CON- 
STITUTION DAY,  SYLVAN  THE- 
ATER, WASHINGTON  MONUMENT 
GROUNDS.  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORlMACK 

OP    MtASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  17,  1968 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  place  In  the  RicoRO  this 
excellent  and  inspiring  address  of  our 
colleague  Horace  Korneoay,  of  North 
Carolina.  The  address  was  made  today  in 
observance  of  Constitution  Day  at  cere- 
monies held  on  the  groimds  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monument.  When  the  91st  Con- 
gress convenes.  Horace  Korneoay  will  not 
be  present.  I  shall  truly  miss  Ills  warm 
personality  and  wise  coimsel.  His  re- 
marks are  as  follows: 

AooRcas  BT  Hoir.  Horace  R.  Kornigat,  Meu- 
Bxm  OP  Congress,  North  Carolina — Con- 

WTTUTION  DAT,  SYLVAN  THEATER,  WASRINC- 
TOK     MONUMZNT     GROUNDS.      WASmNOTON, 

D.O. 

On  a  cold  January  day  In  1061  here  In 
Washington,  I  listened  to  the  Inaugural  ad- 


of  a  young  man  who  bad  Just  been 
sworn  In  as  the  35th  President  of  the  United 
States. 

On  that  historic  occasion,  thousands  of  us 
here  in  Washington  and  millions  of  other 
Americans  watching  on  television  and  listen- 
ing on  radio  heard  these  words:  "Let  the 
word  go  forth  from  this  time  and  place,  to 
friend  and  foe  alike,  that  the  torch  has  been 
passed  to  a  new  generation  of  Americans — 
bom  in  this  century,  tempered  by  war,  dis- 
ciplined by  a  hard  and  bitter  peace,  proud 
of  our  ancient  heritage  .  . 

Thus  did  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy speak  of  a  new  generation  of  Americans 
with  a  bright  future  of  hope  and  peace.  The 
words  and  the  man  who  spoke  them  symbol- 
ised the  beginning  of  a  fresh,  new  struggle 
for  the  success  and  survival  of  liberty. 

This  was  to  be  a  struggle  which  would  not 
be  finished  in  the  first  one  hundred  or  one 
thousand  days,  nor  perhaps  within  our  life- 
time. Nevertheless,  the  torch  was  passed,  and 
the  plea  was  set  forth,  that  all  Americans 
should  begin  a  rededicated  struggle  toward 
upholding  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
democracy. 

This  struggle  was  not.  of  course,  finished 
In  the  lifetime  of  the  person  who  uttered 
those  words  that  cold  day  in  Washington. 

And.  today,  more  than  seven  years  later, 
we  can  truly  begin  to  realize  the  grave  chal- 
lenge and  the  magnitude  of  those  words. 
For,  today,  we  as  Americans  face  perhaps 
one  of  the  darkest  hours  our  nation  has 
ever  faced.  The  turmoil  and  the  dangers  of 
our  times  are  all  about  us,  threatening  to 
devour  our  sacred  freedom  and  our  sacred 
way  of  life. 

In  this  moment  of  turmoil  and  challenge, 
it  is  wise  for  us  to  ponder  upon  that  torch 
and  that  heritage  which  has  been  passed 
on  to  us.  I  commend  the  Citizenship  Com- 
mittee for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  its 
efforts  in  making  tills  program  possible,  so 
that  we  might  rededicate  ourselves  and  our 
lives  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  American 
Dream  as  embodied  in  the  Constitution. 
And,  I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  taking 
part  In  tills  program. 

We  should  remember  that  brave  Ameri- 
cans down  through  the  history  of  our  nation 
have  faced  similar  challenges.  We  should 
think  of  the  great  challenge  which  faced 
those  men  on  Lexington  Green  192  years  ago 
as  the  first  blood  of  American  freedom  was 
shed.  Contemplate  the  thoughts  of  those 
ragged,  emaciated  mortals  at  Valley  Forge 
during  the  winter  of  1T77,  as  death  and 
despair  lurked  in  the  darkness  and  the  bitter 
winds.  Think  of  the  tremendous  pain,  anxiety 
and  doubt  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  of 
Americans  who  have  faced  the  same  question 
which  you  and  I  face  today.  The  torch  that 
led  them  through  the  long  nights  of  peril  was 
their  fervent  belief  in  democracy,  and  a  sin- 
cere willingness  to  die  for  that  freedom. 

As  the  first  American  colonist  fired  that 
first  shot  for  freedom  192  years  ago,  the  sbot 
heard  'round  the  world,  he  also  kindled  into 
life  the  bright  flame  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy, which  has  grown  into  a  huge  torch  of 
life  with  rays  extending  over  the  entire 
world,  or  wherever  men  yearn  to  be  free. 

The  basis  for  that  torch  of  life  is  the  faith, 
hope  and  desire  expressed  in  one  of  the  most 
amazing  documents  ever  written,  or  con- 
ceived by  the  mind  of  man.  the  United 
States  Constitution.  Conceived  and  written 
181  years  ago — in  a  time  of  unrest,  alarm, 
skepticism  and  criticism  by  a  group  of  men 
trying  diligently  to  organize  a  government 
in  a  new  land — it  has  endured  the  pains  of 
gtrowth.  war.  destruction  and  opposition 
which  have  plagued  it.  As  all  other  aspects 
of  our  country  have  changed  and  expanded 
beyond  our  comprehension,  this  stalwart 
document  has  remained  basically  as  it  was, 
with  but  25  amendments. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  enshrines  many 
basic  principles  for  the  American  people.  The 
Idea  of  popular  sovereignty,  "that  govern- 
ments derive  their  Just  powers  from  the  con- 
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aent  of  the  governed,"  is  of  primary  Impor- 
tance. That  people  should  choose  their  own 
representatives:  that  personal  rights  must 
be  secured;  that  government  should  be 
limited;  and  that  powers  may  he  divided 
between  state  and  federal  governments,  are 
also  Important  principles. 

The  right  to  govern  comes  from  the  people, 
and  the  Constitution  is  an  evidence  that  they 
in  turn  delegated  powers  to  a  government. 
The  Constitution  Is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  and  as  such  its  powers  and  limitations 
must  bind  the  government  in  the  people's 
interests. 

These  facta  clearly  reveal  the  true  bril- 
liance of  our  Constitution.  It  Is  more  than  a 
document:  it  is  a  Mmy  at  life,  to  uphold  unto 
death  for  all  who  seek  the  way  of  freedom 
and  democracy.  In  such  pursuit,  thousands  of 
Americans  have  died,  but  not  in  vain;  for 
they  have  upheld  the  torch  of  life.  Today,  in 
a  world  of  many  different  people  and  ideolo- 
gies, we  see  much  that  threatens  to  snuff  out  ■ 
this  torch  of  life. 

The  giant  arms  of  communism  are  stretch- 
ing ever  closer  to  this,  the  last  great  strong- 
hold of  democracy.  Evil  forces  and  disturb- 
ances threaten  to  corrupt  our  nation  from 
within;  and  the  greatest  principles  of  our 
American  heritage  face  the  danger  of  decay 
from  within  and  assault  from  without. 

A  famous  American  philosopher.  Will 
Durant,  once  said:  "No  great  nation  has 
ever  been  overcome  until  it  has  destroyed 
Itself."  Throughout  the  history  of  mankind, 
there  is  no  sadder  story  than  the  fall  of  great 
nations  and  civilizations.  In  these  lessons  of 
history,  we  learn  that  the  recurrent  reasons 
for  their  downfall  were  ones  of  moral  and 
spiritual  decay.  The  people  abandoned  their 
faith  and  they  no  longer  had  the  will  to 
struggle  and  to  die  for  those  principles  which 
had  made  them  great.  As  huge  stone  towers 
whose  foundations  had  slowly  crumbled  and 
withered  away,  piece  by  piece,  those  nations 
awkwardly  toppled  to  the  ground.  They  were 
overcome  and  conquered,  only  after  they  had 
first  destroyed  themselves. 

Today,  a  rising  crime  rate  nearly  eight 
times  our  population  growth  since  1960,  bears 
testimony  to  the  Internal  moral  and  spiritual 
deterioration  which   threatens  America. 

The  raging  flames  of  civil  disorders,  law- 
lessness and  Immorality  threaten  to  con- 
sume the  torch  of  life,  and  with  it,  the 
greatest  principles  of  our  American  heritage 
We  struggle  upon  a  vast  sea  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty,  fearful  of  the  conflict  tomorrow 
may  bring. 

What,  then.  Is  to  save  America  from  de- 
stroying itself  and  falling  victim  to  the  same 
fate  as  that  of  great  nations  and  civiUza- 
tlons  of  the  past?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion lies  within  the  heart  and  mind  of  each 
of  us  as  Americans,  as  we  follow  the  path 
set  forth  in  that  great  document,  the 
Constitution. 

The  most  important  element  in  the  great- 
ness of  this  nation  Is  In  its  people.  They  have 
made  it  what  it  is;  they  must  determine  what 
It  will  be.  We  must  in  this  hour  and  In  the 
future  remember  that  the  torch  of  life  has 
been  passed  Into  our  hands.  The  burden  of 
defending  it  and  the  principles  in  which  we 
believe,  has  now  fallen  upon  us.  "We  the 
people,"  xuider  our  democratic  government, 
must  continue  to  strive  for  the  highest  goals 
of  mankind;  freedom.  Justice  and  truth.  We 
must  accept  the  duties  and  the  reeponslblU- 
tles  of  Americanism  and  we  must  dally 
strengthen  our  faith  in  those  principles  of 
liberty  and  equality  for  which  we  stand.  We 
mxist  strive  to  maintain  eternal  vigilance 
against  those  forces  which  seek  to  overcome 
us.  In  doing  so.  we  wiU  often  l>e  confronted 
with  great  challenges,  for  freedom  is  not 
easily  won.  nor  easily  kept.  The  road  ahead 
may  be  bitter,  dark  and  weary,  but  the  goal 
of  freedom  is  the  most  priceless  and  cher- 
ished possession  of  manidnd. 

Prom  Lexington  and  Valley  Forge,  down  the 
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long  pMtth  of  this  great  nation.  Americans 
have  had  to  make  the  decision  whether  our 
freedom  was  worth  our  every  effort.  Today, 
each  of  us  is  confronted  with  a  similar  deci- 
sion and  challenge.  The  supreme  decision  lies 
within  the  hands  of  each  of  us  and  the  fate 
of  a  nation  and  of  a  people  rest  upon  it. 

The  torch  has  been  passed  into  our  hands. 
Can  we  live  up  to  the  challenge?  We  can,  I 
believe.  If  we  rekindle  the  spirit  of  patriottsm 
and  the  concepts  of  Americanism  throughout 
this  land. 

Thank  you. 


HARTKE'S  REPLY  TO  WALLACE  AT 
FINANCE  HEARING 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 


OP   INDIANA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  17,  1968 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  excerpts 
from  a  report  written  by  Adam  Clymer 
for  the  Baltimore  Sun  edition  of  January 
26,  1967,  describing  the  appearance  of 
former  Gov.  George  Wallace  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  with  regard 
to  the  then  threatened  cutoff  of  Federal 
fimds  to  Alabama  for  noncompliance 
with  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  The  points 
at  which  the  longer  original  article  has 
been  abridged  are  indicated  by  ellipses 
between  paragraphs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Wallace  Protests  Am  Cutofp — Likens  U.S. 

Ofpicials     to     Russians — Only     Hartke 

Replies 

(By  Adam  Clymer) 

Washington,  January  25. — George  C.  Wal- 
lace, talking  about  running  for  President  in 
1968  and  comparing  Federal  officials  to  Rus- 
sian leaders,  bitterly  complained  today  about 
a  threatened  cut-off  in  Federal  welfare  aid 
to  Alabama. 

He  appeared  before  a  friendly  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  held  a  press  conference,  assailing 
John  Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  for  his  cut-off  under  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Gardner's  action,  effective  February  28  un- 
less stayed  by  a  Federal  court,  would  halt 
$95,800,000  in  annual  welfare  aid  to  Alabama. 
It  was  taken  after  Alabama,  alone  among  the 
60  States,  refused  to  sign  Federal  forms 
pledging  not  to  discriminate  in  its  welfare 
programs. 

CHALLENGED    BT    HARTKK 

Wallace,  succeeded  by  his  wife  as  governor 
last  week,  insisted  there  was  no  discrimina- 
tion in  the  Alabama  program,  but  said  the 
forms  were  vague  and  too  broad. 

He  said  Gardner  should  not  cut  off  Federal 
aid  to  200,000  recipients  until  an  Alabama 
challenge  to  the  action  was  settled  In  the 
courts,  and  urged  the  committee  to  "use  its 
Infiuence"'  with  Gardner. 

"I  have  never  defied  a  court  decision  in  my 
life."  Wallace  claimed,  promising  to  comply 
if  the  court  decision  eventually  went  against 
him. 

Only  Senator  Hartke  (D.,  Ind.)  chaUenged 
Wallskce's  version  of  the  situation,  as  other 
committee  members  asked  sympathetic 
questions. 

"TOU  MADE  THE  DECISION" 

"You  have  made  the  choice,  not  the  Gov- 
ernment," said  Hartke.  "You  have  made  the 
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choice  to  deny  these  old  people  these  mate- 
rial benefits.  .  .  .  You  have  decided  not  to 
comply  with  the  law.  You  made  the  decision 
voluntarily." 

Hartke  and  Wallace  Interrupted  each  oth- 
er, and  Senator  Long  (D..  La.) ,  the  chairman, 
chided  Hartke  for  not  letting  Wallace  an- 
swer. Earlier  Long  had  taken  no  notice  of 
applause  that  greeted  the  diminutive  Ala- 
bamian. 

Hartke  then  denounced  the  hearing  as 
"completely  one-sided,"  and  left  soon.  Long 
later  announced  plans  to  Invite  Gardner  to 
appear  to  disciiss  his  side  of  the  case.  But 
late  this  afternoon,  no  invitation  had  ar- 
rived at  Gardner's  office. 

Long  emerged  from  the  hearing  and  told 
television  newsmen,  "the  State  certainly  has 
a  right  to  tf>ke  the  position  it  has  taken." 
•  •  •  •  * 

Wallace  arrived  flanked  by  Alabama's  two 
Democratic  Senators — to  whom  he  Is  not 
pwliticaUy  close.  Senator  Hill  called  Gard- 
ner's action  "contrary  to  and  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  Intent  of  Congress."  Senator 
Sparkman  said  Alabama  was  "in  full  com- 
pliance" with  the  law. 

OTHERS  PORTIONS  DECLINED 

Wallace  said  Alabama's  elderly  were 
"trembling"  with  fear  over  the  cut-off  order, 
which  he  said  would  "starve  those  people  to 
death." 

The  ex-Governor  objected  particularly  to 
items  in  the  Federally  prescrilied  statement  of 
compliance  which  Included  agreement  to 
abide  by  future  regulations,  to  halt  discrimi- 
nation If  any  existed,  and  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination In  institutions  and  doctor's  of- 
fices where  welfare  funds  are  spent. 

Long  said  it  would  be  an  "absolute  trag- 
edy" If  the  aid  were  cut  off.  and  said  he  hoped 
neither  side  would  stand  on  pride  to  prevent 
a  solution. 

Hartke  asked  Wallace,  "you  really  dont 
like  this  law,  do  you?"  Wallace  said  "no  sir, 
but  it's  the  law  and  must  l>e  obeyed." 

"Why  don't  you  obey  it?"  Hartke  asked. 

Wallace  said  Alabama  would  If  court  deci- 
sions went  against  him,  and  added  "I  reject 
your  statement  that  I  am  responsible  for 
cutting  off  these  funds."  He  said  there  was 
no  discrimination  in  the  program,  though 
there  was  some  segregation,  as  in  doctor's 
waiting  rooms.  "Yes,  sir,  we  got  some  seg- 
regation in  Alabama.  But  you  got  some  in 
Indiana."  he  added,  recalling  his  vote  there 
in  the  1964  primary. 


NO    SPENDING    CUTS— ONLY 
BUDGETARY  GIMMICKS 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OP  mssouRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  17,  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  the  September  12,  1968.  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  by  the  alert  economic 
writer  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.,  shows  vividly 
how  this  administration  is  using  budget- 
ary gimmicks  to  avoid  making  about  a 
quarter  of  the  $6  billion  in  spending  re- 
ductions ordered  by  the  Congress  in  the 
Revenue  and  Elxpenditure  Control  Act 
of  1968. 

I  stated  repeatedly  prior  to  enactment 
of  the  act  that  areas  of  expenditure  re- 
duction had  to  be  specified  in  advance, 
otherwise  it  was  extremely  doubtful  that 
cuts  would  ever  be  made — e.g.,  see  Con- 
gressional Recoru,  February  28,  pages 
4463-4484;  February  29.  pages  4707- 
4709;  May  13,  page  13010;  May  14.  pages 
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13112-13118;  May  »,  pages  15501-15502; 
June  3.  pages  1581(f-15812;  June  4.  page 
15868;  June  20,  pag( is  17972-17974. 18009- 
1801 1 :  Jime  27,  pag  ( 19195. 

In  the  only  two  areas  outside  of  de- 
fense where  slgniflc  int  program  cutbacks 
might  have  to  be  mt  tde— agriculture  pay- 
ments and  various  i  irograms  of  HETW — a 
move  is  underway  t  >  exempt  these  Items. 
In  other  areas  lend  ng  devices  are  being 
used  to  make  the  bi  dget  look  better  with 
little  or  no  reductlo  ns  In  actual  program 
loans. 

For  example,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
will  keep  making  Ijans  but  will  sell  to 
private  Investors  sdme  of  the  loans  al- 
ready In  the  Bank's  portfolio.  These  sales 
count  as  an  offset  a  {ainst  new  loans,  and 
hence  against  newFbudget  outlays.  The 
supposed  "saving"  \  'ould  be  $350  million. 

The  Small  Buslne  s  Administration  will 


make  more  of  Its 


oans  through  guar- 


anteeing private  btnk  loans  Instead  of 


lending  the  money 
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several  agencies: 


Commerce  Dep&r  jnent,  $5  miUion. 
State  Departmen ;,  zero. 
Treasury  Departi  lent,  $6  million. 
Justice  Department.  $4  million. 


in  the  Times  article 
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-esent  administration 


tdmake  meaningful  expenditure  reduc- 
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li.  Dale,  Jr.) 


Washington,  SepUmber  11. — The  Johnson 


used  what  amounts  to 
"  chiefly  m  the  lending 


field,    to   achieve   ab<>ut  one-quarter   of   the 


reduction    ordered    by 


Congress,  officials  re^ly   acknowledged  to- 
day. 


Most  of  the  rest  oi 
$3-baUon  reduction 


connected  with  Vietnam,  and  normal  Con- 
greaslonal  reductloni  In  appropriations  bills. 
The  result  Is  that  i  he  regular  programs  of 
the  Ctovenunent.  In  ludlng  the  newer  social 
programs,  have  eact  ped  almost  untouched, 
except  Insofar  as  qongreas  has  moderately 
reduced  them. 
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no  reductions  In  actual  loans  In  the  pro- 
grams Involved.  These  are  the  main  areas: 

Ezport-Import  Bank — The  bank  will  go  on 
making  loans  as  before,  chiefly  to  promote 
United  States  exports.  But  It  wUI  sell  to  pri- 
vate Investors,  here  and  abroad,  some  of  the 
better  "seasoned"  loans  already  In  Its  port- 
folio. These  sales  count  as  an  offset  against 
total  budget  outlays.  The  "saving"  would  be 
9350-mllllon. 

Farm  credit — For  many  years  the  interme- 
diate credit  banks  and  the  banks  for  co- 
operatives, which  raise  their  own  funds  in 
the  market  and  lend  to  farmers,  have  op- 
erated independently  of  Presidential  control, 
simply  submitting  estimates  of  their  net 
lending  for  Inclusion  In  the  budget  totals. 
The  tax-expenditure  bill  with  the  $6-bUUon 
reduction  gave  President  Johnson  control 
over  them  for  the  first  time. 

He  has  simply  put  on  their  lending  a  cell- 
ing $6S0-mlIllon  below  their  original  esti- 
mate, which  may  have  been  high  anyway.  It 
is  doubtful  that  any  farmer  will  be  denied 
credit.  The  "saving"  would  be  SSSO-mUllon. 

A  bill  has  Just  been  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress by  the  chairmen  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committees  to  remove  these 
banks  from  the  budget  altogether,  thus  mak- 
ing sure  no  farmer  would  be  denied  credit. 
The  bUl,  which  may  pass,  has  Administra- 
tion blessing.  The  "saving"  would  remain. 

Small  business — The  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  been  ordered  to  make  more 
of  Its  loans  through  the  device  of  guaran- 
teeing private  bank  loans  Instead  of  lending 
the  money  Itself.  Although  a  few  business 
borrowers  may  be  denied  credit,  the  program 
will  be  essentially  unchanged.  The  "saving" 
would  be  tlOO-mllllon. 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association — 
The  agency  will  continue  buying  mortgages 
as  before  in  huge  volume,  but  It  Is  being  con- 
verted to  "private"  status  technically,  and 
thus  win  be  outside  the  budget.  The  date  of 
the  transfer  has  proved  to  be  earlier  than  ex- 
pected, and  thus  It- will  be  "In"  the  budget 
for  fewer  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  "sav- 
ing" is  not  precisely  known  but  would  be  per- 
haps more  than  $100-mllllon. 

AIDBO  BT  on.  BOTALTOCS 

An  additional  "saving"  of  about  •SOO-mU- 
llon.  not  connected  with  lending,  has  no  ef- 
fect on  Oovemment  programs.  This  Is  an  un- 
expectedly large  flow  of  royalty  payments 
from  offshore  oil  leases  to  the  Interior  I>e- 
partment,  which  count  as  an  offset  against 
expenditures. 

Despite  these  devices,  and  others  such  as 
dlfferal  of  highway  contracts  for  about  six 
months  to  save  another  $300  million,  the 
Administration  was  still  hard  put  to  avoid 
curtailing  regular  Oovemment  programs  be- 
cause of  a  piece  of  "bad  luck."  But  this  prob- 
lem Is  on  the  road  to  being  rectified. 

The  bad  luck  was  that  two  programs — farm 
price  supports  and  grants  to  the  states  for 
welfare  and  Medicaid — where  spending  is 
beyond  the  Federal  Qovemment's  control, 
are  now  estimated  at  a  total  of  •l-bllUon 
higher  than  when  the  budget  was  drawn  up 
last  January.  This  meant,  in  effect,  that  the 
total  reductions  bad  to  be  •7-blllion,  not  16- 
bllllon. 

In  the  midyear  review  of  the  budget  pub- 
lished last  weekend  the  two  departments 
concerned — Agriculture  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare — were  ordered  to  make  im- 
speclfled  reductions  in  their  other  programs 
to  offset  these  unavoidable  Increases.  At  the 
same  time,  however.  Congress  was  asked  to 
exempt  the  two  items  from  the  spending 
controls. 

Congressional  leaders  have  now  agreed  to 
do  so  and  the  necessary  legislation  is  in  the 
works.  If  it  passes,  the  reductions  in  the  two 
departments  will  not  have  to  be  made. 

As  an  Illustration  of  how  little  affected 
normal  Oovemment  operations  are  by  the 
mandatory  spending  reduction,  these  are  the 
planned  cuts  in  spending  by  several  major 
departments  from  the  January  estimates: 
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Commerce  Department — 95-mlUlon. 

State  Department — zero. 

Treasury  Department — $6-minion. 

Justice  Department — M-mllllon. 

In  some  cases  these  agencies  suffered 
modest  additional  reductions  because  of 
Congressional  appropriations  cuts. 


CmZEN  PARTICIPATION  IN 
GOVE31NMENT 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOTTTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  17.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  citi- 
zen participation  in  government  has  been 
the  keystone  of  the  freedom  which  we 
enjoy  in  the  Nation.  The  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  keenly 
aware  of  their  Government  and  the  ac- 
tions of  those  who  make  the  decisions 
has  played  a  great  part  in  preventing  the 
destruction  of  our  Republic. 

This  great  tradition  of  citizen  partici- 
pation was  recently  upheld  in  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  July  16,  1968,  by  the  Iva- 
Starr  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  12 
principles  embodied  in  this  resolution  re- 
flect the  sound  thinking  of  the  members 
of  this  organization.  Because  our  Nation 
is  undergoing  unusual  stress  and  turmoil. 
It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  our 
citizens  express  this  strong  support  for 
sound  government. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
RBSoLunoN  or  IvA-SxAaa  Chambkb  of  Ooic- 

ICZaCB,  IVA,  B.C.,  AOOFTED  JULT  16.  1968 

Whereas,  we  beUeve  In  our  Constitution 
and  the  prtndplee  set  forth  therein  by  our 
Founding  Fathers:  we  believe  that  such  prin- 
ciples are  eternal  and  never  out-dated;  and 
we  believe  that  any  change  needed  to  adapt 
to  present-day  needs  can  be  made  by  the 
processes  provided  therein;  be  it  resolved: 

1.  That  we  uphold  and  support  our  Con- 
stitution and  strive  to  protect  it  from  sub- 
version by  those  seeking  power  for  iUeglti- 
mate  uses. 

2.  That  we  support  restoration  of  our  Con- 
stitutional RepubUc  by  the  re-establUhment 
of  the  system  of  checks  and  balancw  be- 
tween the  executive,  legislative  and  JudlcUl 
branches  of  our  government  by  curbing  our 
courts  which  are  making  laws  Instead  of 
judicial  decisions;  by  ciirblng  the  powers  of 
the  executive  to  prevent  one-man  rule;  and 
by  restoring  the  power  to  legislate  and  to 
control  money  to  the  Congress. 

3.  That  we  support  return  of  the  rights  of 
the  SUtes  in  our  Federal  System,  relisgaUng 
the  central  govoiunent  to  Its  proper  place 
by  removing  the  powers  such  central  govern- 
ment has  usurped  and  which  are  contln\ial- 
ly  being  used  to  Impose  additional  controls 
upon  our  i>eople  and  to  further  restrict  their 
freedoms. 

4.  That  we  support  our  armed  forces  in 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere,  striving  for  victory 
over  our  enemies  so  that  our  boys  may  soon 
come  home  while  preserving  our  freedoms 
and  the  freedoms  of  our  allies. 

6.  That  we  support  the  preservation  of  law 
and  order  within  the  United  States  by  pun- 
ishing those  who  create  strife  and  disorder 
and  bring  harm  to  our  citizens,  and  those 
who  show  disrespect  for  our  Country  and 
our  Flag. 
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e.  That  we  support  those  engaged  in  the 
control  of  crime  and  the  protection  of  law- 
abiding  dtlzens,  and  that  we  diligently  work 
for  correction  of  the  present  system  which 
gives  first  concern  for  the  criminal. 

7.  That  we  are  courageous  and  unafraid  to 
name  our  enemies  and  the  part  they  play  in 
creating  and  spreading  the  evils  which  beset 
our  Country. 

8.  That  we  support  the  right  of  freedom 
of  worship  everywhere,  and  we  recognize  our 
obligation  as  good  American  citizens  to  fos- 
ter Christian  Ideals  and  moraUty,  condemn- 
ing all  that  U  evil  and  corrupt. 

9.  We  support  every  effort  to  make  our 
educational  system  ohe  In  which  the  princi- 
ples of  oxir  governmental  system  are  con- 
slstentiy  and  continually  and  truthfully  pre- 
sented, resurrecting  our  national  heroes,  in- 
fctlUlng  pride  and  patriotism,  and  inspiring 
our  children  to  strive  for  high  Ideals  and 
real  accomplishment. 

10.  We  vigorously  support  the  return  of 
control  of  our  public  school  system  to  the 
respective  states  with  provision  for  alloca- 
tion of  federal  funds,  if  any.  on  a  per  pupU 
basis  and  without  federal  control. 

11.  We  support  the  development  and  en- 
forcement of  a  system  designed  to  maintain 
a  balanced  state  and  national  budget  except 
m  time  of  declared  war. 

12.  We  support  revisions  in  the  federal  wel- 
fare program  so  as  to  discourage  rather  than 
encourage  unemployment  and  Illegitimacy. 


DR.  EARL  H.  HANSON:  NOVEMBER 
22.  1899-AUOUST  15.  1968 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  17,  1968 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  and  the  State  of  Illinois  lost  a 
great  educator  and  American  with  the 
passing  of  Dr.  Earl  H.  Hanson  on  Au- 
gust IS,  1968.  It  is  truly  an  honor  for 
me  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
wonderful  memorial  to  him  that  was 
prepared  by  Augustana  College,  Rock 
Island.  HI.,  to  which  he  gave  so  much  of 
his  life.  The  memorial  Is  as  follows: 
Dr.  Earl  H.  Hanson:  Noveioxb  22,  1899- 
ArrcoBT  16.  1968 

Dr.  Earl  H.  Hanson.  68,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Augustana  College  and 
superintendent  emeritus  of  Rock  Island 
Public  Schools,  died  Aug.  16.  1968,  In  Mollne 
Lutheran  Hospital.  He  became  seriously  ill 
about  three  weeks  before  his  death  and  en- 
tered Mayo  Clinic  at  Rochester,  Minn.  Later 
he  was  transferred  to  Mollne  Lutheran  by  air 
ambulance. 

During  the  past  year  he  traveled  thousands 
of  miles  on  fund-raising  missions  for  the 
Augustana  Acceleration  Program.  As  recently 
as  June  25  he  spoke  at  an  Acceleration  meet- 
ing In  Atianta.  Oa. 

Although  he  knew  he  had  a  fatal  illness 
as  long  as  three  years  ago.  he  discussed  it 
only  with  his  inunedlate  famUy  and  close 
associates.  He  never  complained  of  feeling 
ill. 

President  C.  W.  Sorensen  said  of  Dr. 
Hanson: 

"As  an  alumnus  and  as  a  member  and 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Dr. 
Hanson  has  rendered  a  notable  service  to 
the  College.  The  records  of  the  Board  will 
bear  witness  for  all  time  to  the  wise  counsel 
and  gracloiu  spirit  that  marked  this  work. 

"I  shall  always  treasure  the  memory  of 
our  close  association,  not  only  in  the  work 
of  the  Board,  but  also  in  the  Augustana  Ac- 
celeration Program.  Dr.  Hanson  has  set  high 
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standards  of  performance  that  challenge  us 

all." 

Funeral  services  were  conducted  Aug.  19, 
1968.  in  Centennial  Hall.  The  Rev.  John  E. 
Breck,  pastor  of  St.  John's  Lutheran  Church, 
Rock  Island,  officiated,  and  President 
Emeritus  Conrad  Bergendoff  delivered  the 
sermon. 

Except  for  a  three-year  Interval,  Dr.  Han- 
son was  a  member  of  the  Augustana  Board 
of  Directors  since  1940.  He  was  the  "dean" 
of  board  members  In  length  of  service.  Last 
fall  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  board 
after  served  five  years  as  vice  chairman. 

He  had  close  ties  with  Augustana  for  nearly 
50  years.  He  was  graduated  from  the  College 
In  1924.  and  served  two  terms  as  president 
of  the  Alumni  Association.  In  1961  he  was 
national  chairman  of  the  Augustana  Alumni 
Fund. 

He  was  honored  twice  by  his  alma  mater. 
He  received  the  Outstanding  Service  Award 
from  the  Alumni  Association,  and  was  con- 
ferred an  honorary  doctor's  degree  by  the 
College.  He  also  received  an  honorary  doc- 
torate from  Bfarycrest  College,  Davenport, 
Iowa. 

The  Hansons  are  an  all- Augustana  family. 
In  addition  to  Dr.  Hanson,  eight  other  family 
members  studied  at  Augustana.  They  are  his 
father,  three  brothers,  his  wife,  two  sons,  and 
a  daughter.  The  Hanson  home,  at  3243  9th 
Ave.,  Rock  Island,  is  adjacent  to  the  Augus- 
tana campus. 

Dr.  Hanson  was  widely  known  In  the  field 
of  education  and  for  participation  in  civic 
activities.  In  1966  he  was  chosen  B'nal  B'rith 
Quad-City  Man  of  the  Year.  In  1967  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Rock  Island  City  Council 
as  an  outstanding  civic  leader  of  America. 

A  nationally  known  educator.  Dr.  Hanson 
had  served  29  years  as  superintendent  of 
schools  In  Rock  Island.  He  retired  in  June  of 
1966,  but  continued  his  many  civic  activities 
and  worked  almost  full-time  on  behalf  of  the 
Augustaria  Acceleration  Program. 

His  hobbles  were  writing,  speaking,  and 
reading.  He  was  a  well-known  writer  In  the 
field  of  education,  having  authored  four 
articles  for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  two 
for  Parents  Magazine,  one  for  Reader's  Digest, 
and  about  200  others  for  education  journals. 

Dr.  Hanson  was  born  Nov.  22,  1899,  in  Chi- 
cago, a  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  O.  and  Ann 
Engstrom  Hanson.  His  father  was  a  Lutheran 
minister  who  served  from  1928  to  1933  as 
alumni  and  financial  secretary  at  Augustana. 
Earl  also  had  thoughts  of  becoming  a  clergy- 
man, and  enrolled  in  Augustana  Theological 
Seminary  following  graduation  from  college. 
But  after  one  year  of  seminary  training,  he 
accepted  a  teaching  position  in  Rock  Island 
High  School,  and  devoted  his  entire  career 
to  education.  For  eight  siunmers  he  studied 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  where  he  earned  the  M.A.  degree. 

Surviving  are  the  widow,  the  former  Rose 
L.  Anderson;  two  sons.  Earl  L.  of  Rock  Island, 
and  Robert  F.  of  Mexico  City,  Mexico;  a 
daughter.  Miss  Karen,  Rockford;  five  grand- 
children, and  three  brothers.  Dr.  Harold  B., 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Frldolf  A.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
and  Paul  R.,  Portland,  Ore. 


RELATIONS  BETW^^  UNITED 
STATES  AND  CYPRUS 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  17,  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  the  first 
newsletter  of  the  Cjrprus  American  As- 
sociation, whose  purpose  is  to  strengthen 
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friendly  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Cyprus. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ctprtts   American   Association   NEwsLtmai. 
July  1968 

.(Note. — The  Cyprus  American  Association 
was  organized  In  late  November,  1967  after 
the  Government  of  Turkey  once  again 
threatened  invasion  of  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus.  Turkey's  gunboat  diplomacy  over  the 
past  several  years  regarding  Cypnis  has 
damaged  American  foreign  policy  Interests 
in  the  Elastem  Mediterranean,  has  threat- 
ened the  existence  of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus, 
and  has  threatened  world  peace  and  violated 
the  charter  of  the  United  Nations,  which 
calls  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes.  Turkey's  actions  have 
breached  her  bilateral  military  and  economic 
agreements  with  the  United  States  in  using 
American  planes  and  equipment  to  bomb 
Cyprus  (August,  1964)  and  to  fly  over 
Cyprus'  air  space  (1964  and  1967)  and  in 
using  American-supplied  naval  vessels  and 
arms  to  threaten  invasion  of  Cyprus  and  to 
violate  Cyprus'  territorial  waters.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  Association  is  to  strengthen 
friendly  relations  Ijetween  the  United  States 
and  Cyprus  and  to  support  democratic  gov- 
ernment in  Cyprus  based  on  the  principle  of 
majority  rule  and  one  man — one  vote.  In  the 
Interest  of  American  foreign  policy  and  as 
part  of  its  over-all  effort,  this  Association  Is 
initiating  this  Newsletter  and  vrtll  endeavor 
to  bring  before  the  American  leadership  com- 
munity the  facts  and  issues,  and  the  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  Interests  Involved  In  the 
Cyprus  dispute.  This  Newsletter  will  contain 
reprints  of  articles,  speeches,  editorials  and 
comments  and  views  by  the  editors,  bearing 
on  the  problem  of  Cyprus  and  on  other  as- 
pects of  Cjrpnis  life.  The  views  expressed  In 
reprinted  material  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
the  position  of  the  editors.  Please  direct  any 
inquiries  to  the  editors  at  the  above 
address.) 

BACKGROTTND 

The  Constitution  of  Cyprus  was  based  on 
the  London-Zurich  Agreements  of  February, 
1969.  The  Zurich  Agreement  was  based  on 
talks  held  in  Zurich  which  led  to  an  agree- 
ment between  Greece  and  Turkey  on  Febru- 
ary 11,  1959,  for  a  settlement  of  the  Cyprus 
dispute.  No  representatives  of  the  Cyprlots 
were  present.  A  conference  on  Cyprus  was 
inunedlately  called  In  London  with  partici- 
pation of  the  Governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Greece  and  Turkey  and  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Cyprlots, 
Archbishop  Makarioe  and  Dr.  Kutchuk.  The 
purpose  was  to  endorse  the  Zurich  Agree- 
ment, which  provided  few  the  creation  of  an 
Independent  republic,  with  special  privileges 
for  the  17.5%  Turkish  minority. 

Cella  Henderson  In  Cyprus  (World  Today 
series.  Queen  Anne  Press  Ltd.,  London) 
writes: 

"At  the  London  Conference  the  Archbishop 
expressed  strong  reservation  as  to  the  appli- 
cability of  the  Agreement  and  tried  hard  to 
change  some  of  the  basic  provisions  made  at 
Zurich.  But  he  failed,  and  was  faced  with  the 
alternatives  of  signing  the  Agreement  as  a 
package  deal  or  rejecting  It  with  all  the  con- 
sequences, which  could  have  included  the 
withdrawal  of  British  troops  to  specific  areas 
and  the  partitioning  of  the  Island  by  force, 
as  was  done  in  Palestine.  The  Agreement, 
therefore,  was  eventually  signed.  Under  It 
the  Island  became  an  independent  republic, 
while  Britain  retained  sovereignty  over  the 
areas  containing  her  military  bases.  The 
agreement  was  Implemented  on  August  16th, 
1960.  when  Cyprua  was  officially  declared  an 
Independent  republic  with  Archbishop  Maka- 
rtos  as  its  first  elected  President  and  the 
Turkish  CyiMlot  leader  Dr.  Kutchxik  Its  Vice- 
President.  Cyprus  was  later  admitted  to  the 
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tT.N.  and  became  8  member  of  the  Britiah 
Commonwealth  an(  of  the  Council  of  Eu- 
rope." (pp  34-35) 

Tbe  Zurlcta  and  London  Agreementa  re- 
quired that  tbe  Con  itltuUon  of  the  Republic 
of  Cyprus  incorpora^  e  certain  Articles,  agreed 
upon  In  Zurich  by  C  reece  and  Turkey.  These 
articles  could  not  \>  <  amended  by  the  people 
of  Cyprus  despite  tl  e  fact  they  did  not  par- 
ticipate In  the  Zurl(  h  Agreement.  Hence  the 
present  Constitutloi  of  Cyprus  does  not  rep- 
resent the  soverelgiL  will  of  the  people  of 
Cyprus. 

Thus,  Cyprus  cam  i  to  have  a  Turkish  Vice- 
President  elected  b>  the  17.5  Turkish  minor- 
ity who  was  grantee  the  right  of  a  final  veto 
on  any  law  of  the  :  louse  of  Representatives 
and  on  any  declsloi .  of  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters concerning  fo  -elgn  affairs,  defense,  se- 
curity and  finances. 

The  constitutions  1  provisions  and  the  ex- 
traordinary veto  pi  Ivlleges  granted  to  the 
Turks  were  such  tha  t  dlfflcultles  immediately 
arose  In  the  functloi  ing  of  the  new  state.  On 
November  30,  1963,  t  >e  Archbishop  submitted 
to  the  Turkish  Vic  s- President  13  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  to  make  It 
workablv-m  accordai  ice  with  accepted  demo- 
cratic principles. 

There  was  no  Imm  edlate  response  from  Dr. 
Kutchuk.  Two  and  (  ne-half  weeks  later,  the 
Turkish  Oovenunen(,  which  had  not  been 
aoked  for  Its  views,  i  ejected  the  proposals.  A 
few  days  thereafter,  on  December  31,  1963, 
fighting  erupted  In  :  Nicosia  and  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Cyprus  wai  faced  with  an  armed 
Insurrection  by  the  Turkish  minority,  sup- 
ported actively  by  tl  >e  Turkish  Government. 

A  conference  In  li>ndon  led  to  a  deadlock 
and  the  question  wiis  submitted  to  the  U.N. 
On  March  4,  1984,  t  te  UN.  Security  Council 
set  up  an  Intematl  mal  peacekeeping  force, 
and  a  political  me<  later  was  appointed  by 
the  Secretary-Gener  il.  

The  U.N.  peace  firce,  UNPICYP,  took  up 
duties  In  Cyprus  on  March  26,  1964,  Initially 
for  three  months,  a  id  has  been  there  ever 
since.  The  political  i  mediator,  Dr.  Galo  Plaza 
of  Ecuador,  (now  S  tc.  Gen.  O.A.S.)  Issued 
his  report  a  year  lat  »r,  which  included  pro- 
posals for  a  settlemei  it  of  the  problem.  These 
were  accepted  by  tie  Greek  Cypriots  as  a 
basis  for  discussions,  but  rejected  by  Turkey. 
The  U.N.  Secretary-C  eneral,  U  Thant,  stated 
that  the  proposals  co  atinue  to  form  the  basis 
for  a  negotiated  seitlement  of  the  Cyprus 
question,  and  he  still  maintains  a  special 
representative  on  tl  e  Island. 

In  early  June  IS  S4  a  Tiirklsh  Invasion 
threat  resulted  in  F  resident  Johnson  send- 
ing a  strong  letter  o  a  June  5,  1964  to  Prime 
Minister  Inonu  of  '  :^lrkey  warning  against 
the  consequences  ol   such  action. 

On  July  3.  1964,  Umted  States  Senator 
Kenneth  B.  Keating  of  New  York,  in  an  ad- 
dress on  the  Cyprus  iltuatlon,  urged  support 
for  majority  rule  on  Cyprus  and  condemned 
Turkey's  actions  anJ  position.  He  stated,  In 
part,  as  follows: 

"On  the  eve  of  oui  own  Independence  Day 
It  Is  altogether  fltti  og  that  we  discuss  the 
problem  of  Cyprus,  Tor  the  Issue  Is  freedom 
and,  to  a  great  extant.  It  Is  an  American 
problem.  .  .  . 

"What  Is  the  real  Issue  In  Cypnu? 

"First  and  foremt  st,  the  issue  In  Cyprus 
Is  not  a  question  of  '  [^irklsh  minority  rights. 
They  are  and  must  be  fully  protected.  The 
Issue  Is  the  extraor  llnary  veto  rights  of  a 
17-percent  minority  3ver  critical  areas  of  na- 
tional policy,  Inclii  ding  taxation,  foreign 
affairs,  defense  and  security,  which  ham- 
strings the  82-percei  t  Greek  majority. 

"I  yield  to  no  one  In  my  support  and  de- 
fense for  the  basic  Ir  dividual  and  civil  rights 
of  a  minority.  But  as  the  same  time,  I  cannot 
recognize,  and  I  beneve  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  m  ust  not  recognize,  that  a 
permanent  solutloi  to  any  vital  political 
problem  can  be  fouad  by  giving  a  minority 
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"The  people  of  Cyprus  deserve  an  effective 
government,  and  with  a  minority  veto,  effec- 
tive government  is  impossible.  Tet,  incredible 
as  It  seems,  our  own  Oovemment  has  failed 
to  give  open  support  to  the  principle  which 
It  endorses  everywhere  else  In  the  world — the 
principle  of  majority  rule.  .  .  . 

"Frankly.  I  find  no  merit  in  the  Turkish 
position.  Our  country  must  not  be  deterred 
from  speaking  out  in  favor  of  free  institu- 
tions on  Cyprus  simply  to  appease  our  Turk- 
ish ally.  Our  policy  should  be  based  on  the 
rlghtness  of  our  cause  and  the  rlghtness  of 
our  position." 

In  August,  1964,  the  Turkish  Air  Force 
using  American  built  and  supplied  Jets  and 
bombs,  attacked  Northwest  Cyprus  In  fla- 
grant violation  of  ( 1)  bilateral  military  agree- 
ments with  tbe  United  States,  (3)  the  NATO 
agreements  (3)  the  U.N.  Charter,  and  (4) 
UN  Security  Council  resolutions. 

On  December  18,  1965,  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  calling  on  "all 
states  ...  to  respect  the  sovereignty,  unity, 
independence  and  territorial  Integrity  of  tbe 
Republic,  and  to  refrain  from  any  Interven- 
tion directed  against  It." 

Since  August  of  1964  there  has  been  a 
series  of  Incidents  on  Cjrprus  and  a  few  crises 
stemming  from  Turkey's  gunboat  diplomacy. 

The  most  recent  crisis  broke  out  in  No- 
vember, 1967  when  Turkey  again  threatened 
invasion  of  Cyprus.  President  Johnson  sent 
Ambassador  Cyrus  Vance  to  prevent  an  out- 
break of  war.  As  part  of  a  settlement  of  the 
crisis  Ambassador  Vance  was  able  to  convince 
both  Greece  and  Turkey  to-  withdraw  those 
troops  in  Cyprus  In  excess  of  the  numbers 
agreed  to  under  the  London-Zurich  agree- 
ments. 

The  Secretary  General  renewed  his  Invita- 
tion to  tbe  parties  concerned  to  avail  them- 
selves of  his  good  offices  in  the  solution  of 
the  differences  between  them.  Under  the 
direction  of  Blblano  Osorio-Tafall  of  Mexico, 
special  representative  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, talks  between 'Greeks  and  Turkish  Cyp- 
riots began  on  June  3,  1968  In  Beirut,  Leba- 
non. This  was  the  first  time  In  over  4  years 
that  official  representatives  of  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  communities  had  met.  These  talks 
were  continued  In  Nicosia  on  June  24,  1968 
and.  at  this  writing,  are  still  underway. 

EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  INAUGURATION  ADDRESS 
or  HIS  BKATTrUDE  AKCHBISHOP  MAKASIOS, 
PRESmENT  OF  THI  REFUBUC  OF  CTPKITS, 
FEBRUART     29,     1 SSS 

Restimlng  today  my  official  duties,  after  the 
renewal,  by  elections,  of  tbe  mandate  of  the 
people  to  me,  I  express  once  more  my  warm- 
est thanks  to  the  People  of  Cyprus  for  the 
confidence  they  placed  in  me.  ...  I  shall 
conscientiously  do  everything  In  my  power 
to  prove  myself  worthy  of  the  great  honor 
that  has  been  bestowed  upon  me  by  the  vote 
of  the  people. 

The  abnormal  Internal  situation  which  be- 
gan almost  four  years  ago  and  still  continues 
has  brought  to  Cyprus  many  hardships.  It 
has  also  adversely  affected  the  pace  of  devel- 
opment of  our  Island.  I  am  of  the  opinion, 
however,  that  in  spite  of  the  many  dlfflcul- 
tles and  adversities,  the  Government,  with 
zeal  and  a  creative  spirit  has  done  «  great 
deal  in  many  fields  and  generally  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Oovemment,  during  this  period 
have  been  significant.  I  do  not  deny  that  It 
was  possible  to  achieve  even  more  and  that 
tbe  degree  of  development  in  all  fields  could 
have  been  higher.  I  shall  strive  continuously 
and  Intensely  without  sparing  myself  of  any 
toll  for  the  acceleration  of  the  pape  of  prog- 
ress and  development  of  the  Island. 

I  know  the  problems  and  the  demands  of 
various  sections  of  the  people.  Teachers, 
farmers,  workers,  merchants,  industrialists, 
civil  servants  and  other  classes  of  the  people 
of  Cypnis  have  problems  and  demands  which 
are  awaiting  for  their  handling  and  solution 
by  the  Oovemment. 

Speaking  about  the  problems  of  the  people 
I  think  it  appropriate  to  point  out  that  many 
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problems  and  demands  take  very  often  the 
form  and  expression  of  conflicting  Interests 
between  the  various  classes  of  the  people. 

Tbe  Interests  of  one  class  often  clash  with 
the  Interests  of  the  other.  And  this  conflict 
may  take  tbe  form  of  class  warfare.  It  would 
be  a  success  for  a  Oovemment  If  It  could 
formulate  and  pursue  an  economic  and  so- 
cial policy  which  can  bring  into  concert 
the  conflicting  interests,  so  that  a  kind  of 
balance  among  tbe  various  classes  of  people 
can  t>e  achieved  In  the  form  of  social  Jus- 
tice, cooperation,  equal  chances  for  all  and 
participation  of  the  whole  of  the  people  In 
the  blessings  of  progress  and  prosperity.  This 
Is  the  line  I  pursued  up  to  now  and  this 
I  shall  continue  doing.  I  shall  not  serve  the 
interests  of  one  class  but  the  Interests  of 
aU  the  people.  The  State  U  the  contingent 
of  the  Interests  of  the  whole  of  the  people. 
The  State  belongs  to  the  people  or  rather 
it  is  the  people  in  its  organized  form  and 
expression  having  In  Its  service  the  civil 
servants  as  the  Oovemment  organs  for  the 
Implementation  of  Its  function.  My  contin- 
uous effort  and  pursuit  will  be  for  the  people 
to  have  their  State  governed  by  the  rule  of 
law  and  Justice,  an  honest  and  uncorrupt 
State. 

History,  and  tradition,  civilization  and 
custom  place  Cyprus  within  the  Western 
World.  We  seek,  however,  the  friendship  of 
all  countries.  We  shall  determine  our  po- 
sition on  the  international  problems  arising 
from  time  to  time  uncommitted  and  accord- 
ing to  principles  In  which  we  believe.  We 
do  not  overestimate  the  role  which  Cyprus 
can  play  In  the  International  field.  I  believe 
that  Its  geographic  position,  which  consti- 
tutes a  bridge  joining  three  continents,  as 
well  as  other  factors  offer  to  Cyprus  the  pos- 
slblllUes  for  playing  an  international  role 
greater  than  Its  size  and  population. 

The  success,  however,  of  our  programme 
and  policy  both  in  the  Internal  and  external 
fields  cannot  be  unrelated  to  the  solution  of 
our  political  problem  and  the  restoration 
of  peace  In  our  island.  The  agonizing  ques- 
tion as  to  how  and  when  the  Cyprus  prob- 
lem will  be  solved  confronts  all  of  us  and 
Its  existence  for  so  long  Is  causing  grave  con- 
cern and  anxiety  to  the  U.N.  and  to  world 
public  opinion.  For  the  whole  of  the  people 
of  Cyprus  especially  it  constitutes  a  painful 
and  bleeding  wound.  I  think  that  the  ex- 
perience gained  up  to  now  must  have  con- 
vlnoed  all  that  the  problem  of  Cyprus  can- 
not be  solved  by  the  use  of  force.  Force  does 
not  solve  any  problem,  it  only  aggravates 
situations  and  complicates  existing  problems. 
I  hope  that  this  truth  is  accepted  by  Turkey, 
who  U  frequently  threatening  Cyprus  with 
military  Intervention.  The  Cyprus  problem 
will  not  be  solved  on  the  battlefield  but  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  UJI.  and  around  a 
conference  table. 

We  want  to  live  peacefully  together  with 
the  Turkish  Cypriots  In  a  unitary  and  un- 
divided Cyprus.  All  separative  tendencies  and 
partition  plans  are  unacceptable.  We  do  not 
intend  to  deprive  the  Turks  of  their  rights 
as  citizens  equal  to  the  Greek  citizens  of 
Cyprus.  And  beyond  that,  as  I  have  stated  on 
previous  occasions,  we  are  disposed  to  grant 
to  the  Turkish  community  certain  privileges, 
the  extent  and  degree  of  which  must  certain- 
ly not  come  into  conflict  with  the  notion  of 
a  xmltary  state.  I  must  stress,  however,  that, 
as  far  as  everything  else  is  concerned,  the  con- 
stitution, on  the  basis  of  which  tbe  Cyprus 
state  will  be  governed,  should  be  devoid  of 
separative  elements  and  should  constitute 
the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people  ol 
Cyprus  as  a  whole. 

Within  this  spirit  I  shaU  submit  In  the 
next  few  days  certain  proposals  to  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations,  whose 
good  offices  we  accept  with  feelings  of  deep 
gratitude  and  appreciation.  I  shall  also  un- 
dertake other  Initiatives  In  my  effort  to  find 
common  ground  for  discussions  In  order  to 
reach  a  peaceftil  and  jvist  solution  of  the 
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problem.  I  speak  of  InitUitlves  because  I  be- 
lieve that  Cyprus  Is  the  decisive  factor  for 
the  solution  of  tbe  pioblem.  Tbe  fate  and 
the  future  of  Cypnis  wUl  be  determined  by 
no  other  country  but  by  the  people  of  Cyprus. 
I  pray  that  peace  will  reign  again  scion  in 
Cyprus,  and  by  the  blessings  of  God,  happier 
days  will  come  for  the  whole  of  the  people 
of  Cyprus. 


TAD  EMPLOYEE  WINS  ARMY'S 
HIGHEST  CIVILIAN  AWARD 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  tbe  Industrial  Committee  of  tbe  Scranton 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  member  of  Scran- 
ton Rotary. 


SPIRIT  RUNS  mOH  IN  FATHER 
HARTKE 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or   PCNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  17,  1968 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  excel- 
lence of  our  Federal  Govemnient,  as  In 
any  other  enterprise,  must  depend  on 
the  excellence  of  the  men  who  work  for 
this  Government.  There  is  located  In 
Tobyhanna,  Pa.,  the  Tobyhanna  Army 
Depot. 

Last  month,  at  the  depot,  an  award  was 
given  a  man  whose  work  is  indeed  in  the 
highest  tradition  of  excellence.  Mr.  Glenn 
E.  Grubbs  received  the  Exceptional  Civil- 
ian Service  Award,  the  highest  decoraJtlon 
issued  to  civilians  by  the  Army. 

I  know  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  commending  Mr.  Grubbs,  and 
I  know  that  all  of  them  would  want  to 
read  the  story  of  that  award,  which  I  here 
append : 

TAD  Emplotek  Wins  Armt's  Highest  Civil- 
ian Citation 

Tobyhanna. — The  Exceptional  Civilian 
Service  Award,  the  highest  decoration  issued 
by  the  United  States  Army  to  civilians,  has 
been  presented  at  Tobyhanna  Army  Depot  to 
Glenn  Grubbs,  Elmhurst. 

It  was  the  first  such  award  for  work  per- 
formance In  tbe  15-year-hi8tory  of  the  local 

Army  poet. 

Orubbs.  since  19S4,  has  been  employed  at 
tbe  depot  as  executive  assistant  to  the  com- 
manding officer. 

Signed  by  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Stanley 
xl.  Resor,  the  citation  accompanying  the 
medal  reads : 

"Mr.  Orubbs  Inspired  the  accelerated  devel- 
opment and  application  of  depot  Installed 
automatic  maintenance  equipment.  His  far- 
sighted  approach  to  personnel  and  resource 
control  led  to  the  establishment  of  an  ex- 
ceptionally responsive  and  well  directed 
quick  reaction  depot  posture  which  has  re- 
sulted In  Umely  support  of  all  require- 
ments world  wide. 

"His  selfiess  and  dynamic  professional 
attitude  has  enhanced  not  only  his  own 
reputation  but  has  caused  the  Tobyhanna 
Army  Depot  to  be  recognized  as  a  Federal 
Agency  of  exceptionally  great  Influence  and 
strength  In  the  Increasing  development  of 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania." 

Presentation  of  the  award  was  made  by 
Ool.  E.  L.  Snapp,  assistant  to  Oeneral  Frank 
S.  Besson,  Commanding  General  of  the  n.S. 
Army  Materiel  Command. 

Among  those  on  hand  for  the  ceremony  at 
a  special  luncheon  In  the  Officers'  Club  were 
Mrs.  Orubbs  and  the  couple's  daughter, 
Karen  Louise,  Commanding  Officer  Ool.  Paul 
R.  Poulln;  and  former  depot  oommanders 
MaJ.  Oen.  Dayton  W.  Eddy,  now  with  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  Col.  E.  C.  Holland,  retired. 

Orubbs  began  his  Federal  civilian  service 
with  the  7th  Service  Command  In  Omaha, 
Neb.,  and  also  worked  at  the  Lexington,  Ky., 
and  Baltimore  Signal  depots  before  his  trans- 
fer to  Tobyhanna  14  years  ago. 

Active  In  community  affairs,  he  is  chairman 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  17.  1968 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  recently  featured  a 
dynamic  and  dedicated  man  in  Meryle 
Secrest's  article,  "Spirit  Runs  High  in 
Father  Hartke."  This  man — whose  name 
I  share  as  a  friend — is  a  fascinating 
teacher-leader-priest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Post 
article  appear  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Spnirr  Runs  Hich  in  Father  Habtke 
(By  Meryle  Secrest) 

That  Spencer  Tracy  chin  has  Jutted  out 
from  a  lot  of  pictures  in  the  last  30  years. 
The  young-looking  priest  has  been  snapped 
shirtsleeves  up  to  the  elbow,  loading  props 
on  a  truck  to  launch  another  National 
Players'  tour.  Hair  slightly  longer  than  usual 
and  In  priestly  attire,  he  has  been  photo- 
graphed steering  Lynda  Bird  Robb  Into  a 
benefit  ball,  both  wearing  "our  basic  black," 
and  huddling  with  a  cast  on  stage,  and  sit- 
ting In  a  theater  audience  wearing  one  of 
his  famous  turtlenecks,  and  standing  beside 
Truman,  Elsenhower,  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

The  Rev.  Gilbert  V.  Hartke,  OJ».,  Is  still  In 
shirt  sleeves,  and  his  profile  Is  as  good  as  It 
ever  was  and  the  deep  lines  In  bis  face  still 
dissolve  with  a  familiar  belly  laugh. 

An  anecdote  Father  Hartke  tells  about 
himself  goes  some  distance  towards  deflmng 
his  "Going  My  Way"  appeal,  and  reveals  as 
much  as  all  the  other  stories  about  him.  (One 
concerns  the  day  be  Jumped  Into  tbe  swim- 
ming pool  fully  clothed  to  rescue  a  Uttle 
girl.  Another  Is  about  the  day  he  met  the 
wife  of  his  namesake  Senator,  turned  to  bis 
priest-companion  and  said  cheerfully,  "I'd 
like  you  to  meet  Mrs.  Hartke  and  the  chil- 
dren.") 

The  Father's  own  story  concerns  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  University  Players,  which 
now  runs  a  yearly  toiulng  company  and  ad- 
ministers St.  Michael's  Playhouse  in  Ver- 
mont and  Olney  Theater  In  Olney,  Md.,  but 
which  existed,  in  1949,  only  In  Father 
Hartke's  mind. 

"I  tried  to  get  Catholic  University  inter- 
ested in  establishing  a  toiirlng  company  for 
two  years,  but  they  couldn't  see  it.  So  one 
of  our  students  was  taking  her  final  vows 
as  a  ntm  and  as  I  knelt  there,  right  In  the 
middle  of  a  prayer,  the  Idea  struck  me  that 
If  I  had  tbe  same  structure  as  a  luUverslty, 
I  could  be  my  own  boss. 

"So  the  next  day  I  went  over  to  a  notary 
public  and  we  eventually  became  the  Uni- 
versity Players  Inc.  That  is  the  way  I  found 
to  get  what  I  thought  was  needed  without 
having  to  ask  anyone." 

Such  problem-solving  explains  why  Father 
Hartke  Is  still  head  of  the  drama  depart- 
ment he  founded  at  Catholic  University  30 
years  ago,  why  those  closest  to  him  are 
simultaneously  exasperated  by  him  and  de- 
voted to  him,  and  why  Catholic  University 
finally  seems  certain  to  get  a  decent  theater 
at  last  and  not  one  held  together  by  card- 
board amt  string. 

The  last  one  caved  In  gently  after  a  heavy 
snowfall  on  Feb.  8,  1967.  That  was  the  Army 
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surplus  theater  that  was  trucked  up  from 
Norfolk  after  World  War  II  and  saw  a  gallant 
succession  of  C.U.  dramatic  triumphs.  (Tbe 
department  has  moxmted  more  than  235 
major  productions.) 

Now  all  the  big  guns  are  behind  him. 
Bob  Hope  and  Jerry  Lewis  are  performing  for 
the  cause  on  Monday  evening  at  the  Capital 
Theater  in  New  York,  and  ground  has  already 
has  been  broken  for  a  plush  $3 -million 
Center  for  the  Communication  Arts  on 
campus.  Ed  McMahon,  chairman,  hopes  the 
benefit  will  raise  close  to  (100,000. 

If  Father  Hartke  doesn't  get  his  theater  at 
last,  there  is  no  Justice  in  the  world.  His 
drama  department  has  won  national  respect 
for  its  consistently  high  level  of  teaching 
and  performances. 

Its  list  of  graduates  and  former  faculty 
members  includes  Walter  Kerr,  the  New 
York  Times  critic,  his  play- wrlght- wife  Jean, 
director  Alan  Schneider,  Ed  McMahon  of 
NBC's  "Tonight"  show  and  such  actors  as 
PhiUp  Bosco  and  John  McGlver. 

He's  got  a  lot  of  memories  and  won  some 
notable  victories  and  they're  all  represented 
In  one  Jammed  office  In  a  clutter  of  glass, 
wood  and  silver:  signed  portraits.  Presi- 
dential Christmas  cards,  drawings,  pipes, 
trophies,  wooden  figurines  from  Oberam- 
mergau,  certificates,  a  crucifix,  medals  and 
photographs. 

"This  U  where  I  doubled  as  an  actor  for 
one  performance,  and  here's  where  we  went 
to  Germany,  and  this  is  the  Uttle  girl  who 
did  the  sketch  of  me,  and  these  are  the  kids 
who  toured  seven  countries  ...  Ed  McMahon 
says,  'Father  Hartke  will  tell  you  85  things 
in  two  minutes'  time  but  they  are  not  always 
connected.'  " 

He  U  wearing  a  simple  white  shirt  open 
at  the  neck  that  might  be  made  from  hop- 
sacking  and  you  get  the  solid  Impact  of  thick 
gray  hair  slicked  straight  back,  and  the  bite 
of  cumulative  smile  lines  into  the  cheeks, 
and  the  dark  shadows,  the  clefted  chin,  the 
stocky  physique  and  the  bltmt  freckled 
hands. 

This  is  a  man  for  whom  to  breathe  is  to 
move,  who  talks  even  when  he  Is  hoarse 
(scars  on  the  vocal  chords  from  childhood 
diptheria).  Perhaps  he  still  runs  because 
there  are  some  battles  that  haven't  been 
won. 

"1  am  up  and  going  at  7  a.m.  I  have  re- 
ligious duties  In  the  school.  I  have  a  mass 
at  9:15  a.m.  five  days  a  week.  We  have  had 
that  from  the  very  beginning.  I  get  over  here 
about  10,  I  never  have  more  than  a  cup  of 
juice  and  a  piece  of  toast  for  breakfast.  I 
have  a  nervous,  highly-geared  temperament 
and  I  don't  know  why  I  should  weigh  205 
pounds.  Jim  (Waring)  and  Molly  (Holden) 
and  I  shouldn't  have  weight  problems  with 
the  limitless  number  of  hours  we  put  In. 

"I  go  to  bed  about  12:30  a.m.  and  do  spirit- 
ual reading.  I'm  currently  reading  a  French 
Abbe;  I  need  this  hour  of  meditation  at  the 
end  of  the  day. 

"My  great  grandparents  came  from  Berlin. 
They  buUt  the  first  farmhouse  in  Evanston, 
111.  My  mother  was  Irish.  She  was  tiny  and  I 
was  the  last  of  her  eight  children.  Here's  a 
picture  of  my  father  on  his  75th  birthday.  He 
was  in  business  with  the  Walgreen  Drug 
Company  in  Chicago.  He  had  a  heart  attack 
on  his  eist  birthday  and  he  was  active  until 
the  day  he  died.  I  know  111  be  like  him;  I've 
got  the  same  physique. 

"I've  wanted  to  be  a  priest  from  the  time  I 
made  my  first  Holy  Communion  at  the  age  of 
seven  or  eight  and  became  an  altar  boy.  I 
had  a  sense  of  rlghtness  and  serenity  when  I 
was  at  church;  I  seemed  complete.  Little  did 
I  know  that  religion  doesn't  mean  you  to  be 
serene. 

"My  father  owned  the  drug  store  the  film 
colony  used  to  patronize  in  Chicago.  Charlie 
Chaplin,  Gloria  Swanson,  Wallace  Berry, 
Francis  X.  Bushman,  Mabel  Normand  ...  I 
knew  them  all,  tbe  Bushman  kids  went  to 
school  with  me.  I  did  parts  for  the  Essanday 
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Film  Company  for  ft  »uple  of  years.  So  flrom 
the  very  beginning  I  grew  up  In  this  atmoa- 
phere.    Remember   Bm   Heeht,   the  writer? 


He  waa  there  too.  I 
model.  Sweaters  for 
His  twin  Interesta 


years  later. )  A  third 
back  on  the  Loyola 


also  worked  aa  a  ohlld 
Sears  Roebuck." 
^^„  ,„ in  religion  and  drama 

toolThlm  through  ^Uege  (he  waa  ordained 
M  a  Dominican  prl4  it  in  1936  and  took  an 
MJi.  In  English  at    3athollc  University  two 

waa  sports;  he  was  fuU- 

Academy  football  team 
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ben  next  spring,  plus  the  usual  number  of 
committees,  conferences  and  theatrical  as- 
sociations. "I'm  a  nut."  He  makes  a  wide 
gesture  with  those  freckled  hands. 

"Every  year  the  kids  and  I  celebrated  my 
30th  birthday.  I'm  an  ash  blond  30-year-old. 
I  tell  them,  every  line  on  my  face  you've  put 
there."  Still  Joking,  he  walks  off  to  a  re- 

beajsal.  Leaving,  he  cups  hands  around  his 
mouth  and  calls,  "Don't  tell  my  age." 
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and  Oelder  on  the  bi  aeball  team.  Tears  Uter. 
he  turned  the  experience  to  good  account 
when  he  co-authore  1  a  musical.  "Sis  Boom 
Bah"  with  the  ex-|;eneral  manager  of  the 
Redskins  football  team. 

"At  that  time,  tblp  Blackfrlars  Oulld  was 
here  In  Washlngtoi .  This  was  a  group  of 
adults  who  wanted  M  do  drama.  Well,  they 
came  out  here  to  OathoUc  University  and 
did  36  performance  of  'Smiling  Through' 
and  the  university  « iked  me  to  teach  a  class 
in  drama  and  that   iras  the  beginning  of  It 

all  .  .  . 

"We  got  our  Army  StutjIus  theater  In  1947 
and  we  kept  It  untU  It  fell  apart.  April,  1960, 
waa  wh*a.we  starte  1  to  raise  money  for  a 
new  theater.  It's  besn  eight  years  and  five 
months,  a  long,  long  trail.  Plrat.  we  were  of- 
fered $1  mllUon  by  |)oor  Jerry  Wolman  and 
When  he  went  bankr  ipt  that  money  was  lost. 
Then  we  got  a  govei  nment  loan  for  $640,000 
and  that  money  is  fn  «en  right  now." 

I  asked  Father  E  artke  why  the  original 
plans  to  build  a  $2-i  allUon  theater  had  been 
expanded  to  Include  television,  radio  and 
movies.  (The  Idea  tor  an  enlarged  center 
came  from  Ed  McMt  hon,  chairman  of  Cath- 
oUc  University  alui  uU  this  year  and  was 
handed  to  Father  Ha  rtke  in  the  form  of  a  de- 
cision from  the  ictlng  Rector,  Father 
Whalen.) 

Father  Hartke  del  inds  the  decision  to  ex- 
pand: ^  ^^ 

"In  Ood's  provld(  nee  It  seems  right  now 
that  the  thrust  U  nto  television  and  him. 
Toung  people  warn  this  multi-media  ap- 
proach: It's  the  latei  t  move. 

"We  have  had  ma  ly  delays.  It's  been  hard. 
It's  been  terribly  h  ird."  For  a  moment  the 
wonderful  verve,  tl  e  confidence  disappear; 
it's  not  the  best  of  a  11  possible  worlds  and  he 
looks  very  tired. 

"But  are  we  going  to  have  it?  Oh,  yea, 
darUng.  Bob  Hope  li  arranging  all  the  enter- 
tainment for  Sept.  .6  and  Mayor  Lindsay  Is 
allowing  them  to  si  rub  the  Broadway  side- 
walks which  will  hi  cleared  for  1750  yards 
of  carpet  from  the  heater  to  the  Americana 
hotel  for  the  after-  theater  champagne  sup- 
per. It's  a  real  prom  >tlon. 

"How  do  I  explali  my  successes?  I  don't 
want  to  sound  pletisUc  but  my  mission  In 
life  Is  to  work  amo  ig  artists.  I  am  working 
for  the  Kingdom  c  r  God  among  men.  God 
Isn't  some  remote  I:  elng  to  me.  I  say  to  my- 
self what  Martin  1  uther  King  used  to  say 
to  himself,  that  uj  imerlted  adversity  U  re- 
demptive. I  bellevi  your  soul  U  saved  by 
things  you  are  not  responsible  for.  The  life 
of  Christ  la  a  perect  example  of  this  .  .  . 
But  I  can't  tell  you  the  number  of  times  I've 
wanted  to  give  up  290  and  teach  Latin  or 
ooach  footbaU." 

He'll  never  do  tha  t;  he's  too  busy.  Only  peo- 
ple close  to  him  ki  ow  how  long  his  working 
day  is  how  many  phones  calls,  how  many 
letters  ("Father  H  wtke.  how  do  you  want 
the  letter  to  the  Feld  Brothers  to  read?" 
"Dear  Irvln  and  l>ear  Israel"),  how  many 
deals  for  loans,  an  I  appearances,  and  meet- 
ings, and  speeches  and  how  many  compro- 
mises to  be  made,  how  many  box  office  rec- 
ords to  be  watcheti  and  how  many  crises  to 
be  met. 

One  of  hlfl  curreat  projects,  as  a  member 
of  a  special  oommttee  of  three  (the  others 
are  David  Merrick,  Broadway  producer,  and 
Ralph  Newman,  ch  ilrman  of  the  Illinois  Ses- 
qulcentennlal  Con  mission)  Is  to  formulate 
new  performance  ilans  for  Ford's  Theater. 
Another  major  i  roject  Is  In  helping  to  or- 
ganize the  first  i  jnerlcan  College  Festival 
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Tuesday,  September  17.  1968 

Mr.   MORRIS   of   New    Mexico.    Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  contro- 
versy surrounding  the  Spanish  and  Mex- 
ican land  grants  in  the  Southwest.  Mr. 
Oilberto  Esplnosa,  who  has  been  prac- 
ticing law  In  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.,  since 
1921,  has  written  a  most  enlightening 
article  on  the  question  of  "New  Mexico 
Land  Grants,"  and  I  feel  that  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 
(From  the  State  Bar  of  New  Mexico 
1962  Journal] 
New    Mexico   Land   Gbants 
(By  GUberto  Esplnosa) 

(NoTK. — Mr.  GUberto  Biplnosa  has  prac- 
ticed law  In  Albuquerque  since  his  admis- 
sion to  the  State  Bar  of  New  Mexico  In  1921. 
He  was  bom  In  Del  Norte,  Colorado,  of  a  New 
Mexico  famUy  which  had  moved  to  Southern 
Colorado  shortly  after  the  Civil  War. 

(He  received  his  LL.B.  degree  from  George- 
town Law  School  in  1921.  For  14  years  he 
served  as  Assistant  United  States  Attorney 
for  the  District  of  New  Mexico.) 

OXNOUiL  OBSEBVATIONS 

In  his  Introduction  to  the  most  excellent 
treatise  on  Federal  Indian  Law,  by  FeUx  S. 
Cohen,  (Dept.  of  the  Interior  Publications, 
Washington  1945)  Harold  L.  Ickes,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  makes  this 
observation : 

"There  are  few  subjects  in  the  history  and 
law  of  the  Umted  States  on  which  the  public 
views  are  more  dramatically  and  fla^antly 
erroneous  than  on  the  subject  of  Indian 
affairs." 

Somewhat  modified,  this  observation  will 
bear  repeating,  on  the  subject  of  New  Mex- 
ico Land  Grants. 

With  the  termination  of  the  Mexican  War 
there  passed  to  the  United  States,  all  those 
lands  over  which  Mexico  then  exercised  sov- 
ereignty, ceded  under  Treaty  and  including 
New  Mexico.  By  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  (May  10th.  1848)  paramount  tlUe 
passed  to  our  government  as  to  those  lands 
which  had  not  passed  to  individual  owner- 
ship, under  Spanish  and  under  Mexican  sov- 
ereignty. These  became  a  part  of  the  public 
domain.  Those  lands,  which  had  passed  In 
title  to  Individual  owners,  are  what  we  refer 
to  as  New  Mexico  Land  Grants.  With  the 
first  this  article  is  not  concerned. 

SCOPX  or  THIS  ARTICLE 

I  shall  discuss  the  subject  under  the  fol- 
lowing order: 

1.  A  review  of  the  historical  l>ackground 
of  how  Spain  acquired  her  vast  American 
Colonial  empire,  of  which  New  Mexico  was 
a  part  and  which  she  held  for  over  two  and  a 
half  centuries,  from  1698  (New  Mexico)  to 

1823. 

2.  The  vast  and  marvelous  organization 
established  by  Spain  under  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Indies,  and  under  which  she 
administered  the  civil  government  of  the 
greatest  Colonial  empire  in  world  history. 


with  particular  attention  to  those  laws  re- 
lating to  the  aUenatlon  of  lands  to  private 
individuals,  the  Private  Land  Grante  we  are 
considering,  the  various  types  of  Grants  ex- 
tended and   the  nature  of  the  tenure  held. 

3.  New  Mexico  under  Mexican  rxile  (1823- 
1848)  and  the  application  of  Its  laws  toward 

the  determination  of  rights  which  passed  to 

Individuals  with  the  cession  to  the  United 
States. 

4.  American  rule.  The  obligations  of  this 
government  toward  the  new  citizens  as  to 
private  land  titles  and  the  steps  taken  to 
confirm  these  rights: 

<a)   Early  court  decisions. 

(b)  The  Office  of  Surveyor  General. 

(c)  The  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims. 

5.  The  legal  status  of  New  Mexico  Land 
Grants  today,  and  present  day  problems. 

To  a  great  extent  the  study  of  New  Mexi- 
co Land  GranU  is  academic  rather  than  of 
practical  application.  Seldom  will  the  ques- 
Uon  of  Spanish  or  Mexican  law  dlrecUy  bear 
upon  any  present  day  rlghu  for  title  rights 
have  already  been  long  estabUshed.  The  va- 
lidity of  titles  acquired  under  Spanish  and 
Mexican  Grants  were  determined  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  granting  sovereign  coun- 
try; however,  when  a  naUon  acquires  ter- 
ritory, by  cession  or  otherwise,  the  subjects 
hold  their  lands  under  the  consUtution  and 
laws  of  their  own  government.  (Pollard's 
Lessees  vs.  Hagan  et  al..  3  Howard  226) .  In  the 
determination  of  vested  rights  to  these 
Grant  Lands,  this  Is  the  rule  our  Courte 
and  Congress  followed. 

I  shall  briefly  refer  to  Pueblo  Indian  "ntles. 
This  Is  an  entirely  separate  subject  from 
the  study  of  Land  Grants.  When  Spain  took 
New  Mexico  by  conquest,  she  claimed  and 
held  paramount  tlUe.  Spain  never  made  any 
GranU  to  the  Pueblo  Indians.  The  eleven 
OranU  dated  1698  and  upon  which  basis  our 
Oovemment  Issued  patent  to  the  Pueblos, 
were  definitely  established  as  forgeries.  How- 
ever, It  was  Spain's  policy,  always  foUowed 
In  New  Mexico,  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 
Pueblo  Indians  to  their  pueblo  lands.  So,  all 
Is  well,  and  If  the  title  upon  which  the  Pueb- 
los obtained  patent  was  not  merchantable, 
equity  prevailed. 

Where  Indian  titles  and  Grant  titles  are  oi 
common  concern  in  cases  where  there  is  a 
conflict  of  boundaries,  or  where  Indians  by 
purchase  acquired  privately  owned  lands,  or 
where  settlers  encroached  upon  and  claimed 
titles  within  Indian  Pueblos;  aU  of  these 
were  adjudicated  under  the  Pueblo  Lands 
Boaitl  Act  of  1924.  This  Is  a  complete  study, 
without  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

A  New  World  is  discovered.  Alexander  VI 
divides  It  between  Spain  and  Portugal. 

A  proper  base  tlUe  to  any  lands  in  New 
Mexico  In  theory  should  start  with  the  Bulls 
of  Demarcation  issued  by  the  Roman  PonUff, 
Alexander  VI. 

On  his  return,  after  his  discovery  of  a  New 
World,  Columbus,  his  ship  driven  by  ad- 
verse winds,  sailed  up  the  Tlgres  and  weighed 
anchor  at  Rest61o,  within  Portuguese  Terri- 
tory (Feb.  25,  1493).  Prom  here  he  sent  let- 
ters to  Ferdinand,  announcing  his  discov- 
ery, and  likewise  wrote  to  Joao  of  Portugal, 
explaining  his  presence  within  his  realms 
and  with  assurance  his  discoveries  had  been 
westward.  The  King  was  suspicious  that  the 
Spaniards  had  trespassed  upon  the  rights  of 
Portugal  and  had  sailed  south.  Anticipating 
trouble  and  without  delay  Ferdinand  sent 
emissaries  to  his  coimtryman,  (Alexander 
was  an  Aragonese)  requesUng  immediate  con- 
firmation of  Spain's  rights  by  discovery.  Th« 
Holy  Father  promptly  acceded  to  this  re- 
quest and  by  two  BulU  dated  May  3rd  and 
4th,  1493,  decreed  that  Spain  was  entitled 
to  possess  all  lands,  not  occupied  by  any 
Christian  power,  lying  west  of  a  meridian 
drawn  one-hundred  leagues  west  of  the 
Azores  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  (Hlstorls 
de  Espafia.  C.  Peres  Bustamente.  Madrid 
1967).  _     - 

When  Elizabeth  of  England  had  word  of 
these  doings.  It  U  said  she  Inquired  as  to 
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which  of  the  clauses  of  Adam's  wiU  give  the 
pope  authority  to  partition  the  world.  How- 
ever, Alexander's  action  was  not  without 
precedent.  At  this  peHod  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  to  confirm  any  trespass  on  Pagan  lands, 
was  recognized  by  the  Christian  world.  Mar- 
tin V.  (1417-1431)  and  Eugene  IV.  (1481- 
1477)  had  permitted  the  Spaniards  to  saU 
westward  and  the  Portuguese  south,  and  In 

1479  Spain  and  Portugal  by  the  Treaty  of 
Alcavobas  had  agreed  to  abide  by  these  Papal 
Bulls.  In  the  present  Instance  however,  Por- 
tugal strongly  protested  and  by  the  Treaty  of 
TordeslUas,  (June  7.  1494)  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal agreed  that  the  line  of  Demarcation 
be  changed  to  three  hundred  and  seventy 
leagues  west  of  the  Azores.  The  march  of 
empire  was  on. 

THK   COtTNCU.    or   THK    INDIKS 

Under  his  agreement  with  the  Catholic 
Kings,  reached  at  Santa  F6  Spain,  prior  to 
his  first  voyage,  Columbus  was  given  the  title 
of  "Admiral  of  the  Seas,"  with  Vice-regal 
powers  over  all  lands  he  discovered.  The 
Crown  soon  repented  of  Its  commitments  and 
by  the  time  the  second  was  made,  affairs  of 
the  Indies  were  practically  under  control  of 
Juan  de  Ponseco,  Archbishop  of  Seville,  a 
bitter  enemy  of  the  Admiral  and  a  staunch 
advocate  of  the  supreme  rights  of  Kings.  As 
the  Islands  began  to  be  populated  the  colo- 
nists not  only  demanded  lands  but  the  serv- 
ices of  the  natives  to  work  the  mines,  tend 
their  flocks  and  work  their  fields.  This  led  to 
the  vicious  system  of  "Encomlendas"  and 
"Repartlmlentos"  under  which  entire  com- 
munities were  allotted  to  Individuals,  with 
their  native  populations.  In  a  semi-feudal 
servitude.  This  system,  approved  by  law.  re- 
sulted within  a  generation  in  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Indian  population:  the  natives 
were  replaced  by  slaves,  obtained  from  the 
Portuguese  and  this  was  the  beginning  of 
slavery  In  the  New  World,  which  eventually 
reached  o\ir  southern  colonies.  Prom  the 
Islands,  this  system  spread  to  Mexico  and 
Peru.  In  New  Mexico  the  first  conqueror, 
Juan  de  Oftate,  under  his  contract  with  the 
Viceroy,  claimed,  and  his  claims  were  con- 
firmed, the  right  to  extend  "Encomlendas", 
apparently  with  limitations  such  as  exclud- 
ing personal  services  of  the  Indians;  appar- 
ently this  system  was  used  to  some  extent  in 
New  Mexico.  With  the  1680  uprising  such  of 
these  rights  as  may  have  been  extended,  and 
If  they  existed,  were  entirely  wiped  out  and 
such  do  not  in  any  way  figure  in  rights  which 
are  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

The  Council  of  the  Indies  was  organized  by 
Ferdinand  in  1511  and  was  motivated  by  the 
constant  demands  of  Bartolom4  de  las  Casas, 
so  called  Apostle  of  the  Indians,  and  others, 
that  the  mistreatment  of  the  Indians  be 
curbed. 

In  the  year  1532,  the  Emperor  Charles  V 
requested  an  opinion  of  the  Jesuit  theologian 
and  Jurist  Francisco  de  Vltorla,  as  to  the 
rights  or  aborigines  In  conquered  lands  and 
he  received  this  reply : 

"Since  the  Indians  were  the  true  owners  of 
the  lands,  discovery  could  convey  no  title, 
for  discovery  can  be  Justified  only  where 
property  Is  ownerless.  Nor  could  title  be 
claimed  upon  divine  rights  of  the  emperor, 
or  the  Pope,  or  in  the  absence  of  a  Just  war 
only  voluntary  consent  of  the  aborigines 
would  Justify  annexation  of  their  territory". 
(De  Jurl  Belli— Quoted  by  Cohen — ^Hand- 
book of  Indian  Law)  . 

This  theory  was  accepted  and  followed  by 
the  early  Dutch  and  British  and  by  otir  Gov- 
ernment, In  Colonial  times  and  Is  In  accord 
with  the  opinion  given  by  our  Supreme  Court 
in  Hatch  vs.  Pino.  16  N.M.  142. 

"It  Is  a  humane  and  Just  principle  of  the 
law  of  Nations  that  even  In  conquest,  private 
and  Individual  righto  of  property  are  not 
disturbed  In  the  passage  of  the  conquered 
country  from  the  old  to  the  new  sovereign. 
The  conqueror  seizes  possession  of  the  State 
and  public  property  while  private  Individuals 
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are  permitted  to  retain  theirs.  (Vat.  Law  of 
Nations.  B  3  C.  13.  Sec  200) . 

Vltorla  makes  It  plain  this  principle  at- 
taches even  though  the  conquered  are  what 
the  conqueror  regards  Ets  savages  and  with- 
out what  we  could  call  a  civilized  govern- 
ment. 

It   Is  pertinent   to  note  that  present  day 

policies  toward  the  American  Indian  favor 

compensation  for  lands  originally  owned  by 
the  Aborigine  and  taken  from  him.  See  "The 
Teehlt  Indians  etc.,  vs.  VS.,  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  No.  43.  October  Term 
1954.  Also  two  cases  pending  before  the  In- 
dian Claims  commission.  Pueblos  of  Zla, 
Jemez  and  Santa  Ana,  vs.  U.S.  No.  137,  and 
Pueblo  of  Acoma  vs.  U.S.  No.  266. 

Under  the  Code  of  the  Indies,  as  finally 
estabUshed,  Spain  divided  her  American  pos- 
sessions under  Vlceroyaltles.  Mexico,  first 
established  in  1627,  Peru  In  16 — .  and  the 
Vlceroyalty  of  Rio  De  la  Plata  (Buenos  Ayres) 
later.  Lesser  divisions  known  as  Captain 
Generalships,  were  established  in  Cuba,  Chile, 
Guatemala,  Venezuela  and  others.  Over  all 
was  the  Supreme  Council  headed  by  the 
King  who  named  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  presided.  All  orders  and  decrees  were 
required  to  be  approved  by  the  King.  The 
Council  waa  in  effect  an  advisory  body. 

In  each  of  the  Vlceroyaltles  there  was 
named  a  Viceroy,  and  In  the  Captain  Gen- 
eralships, a  Captain  General.  Each  In  his 
bailiwick  was  the  representative  of  the  king, 
responsible  directly  to  the  Sovereign.  They 
were  Independent  of  each  other.  The  Vice- 
roys had  broad  powers.  Reynolds  (Spanish 
and  Mexican  Law  P.  25)  says: 

"In  the  definition  of  his  powers,  the  right 
to  dispose  of  public  lands,  was  not  ex- 
pressly given,  but  as  it  Is  so  general  and 
sweeping  In  Its  terms,  and  as  he  was  con- 
sidered the  "alter  ego"  of  the  King,  It  has 
been  assumed  his  powers  were  Vice-regal." 

The  powers  of  the  Captain  General  were 
not  so  extensive.  They  were  little  different 
than  those  of  the  Governor  of  a  Province, 
responsible  to  the  Crown. 

In  each  Vlceroyalty  there  was  established 
an  Audlencla,  or  a  Supreme  Court.  The  Vice- 
roy was  the  administrative  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Audlencla  had  Judicial  pre- 
rogatlves  over  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical 
courts.  The  Viceroy  was  an  ex-offlclo  member 
of  the  Audlencla.  In  matters  properly  before 
the  Viceroy  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  Au- 
dlencla. New  Mexico  was  first  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Audlencla  at  Mexico  City, 
later  It  was  \mder  the  Jurisdiction  of  an  Au- 
dlencla established  at  Guadalajara. 

New  Spain  or  Mexico  was  divided  Into 
divisions  corresponding  to  our  States,  vari- 
ously called  Provinces  or  Kingdoms,  as  New 
Mexico  was  once  known,  each  with  Its  ad- 
ministrative head,  referred  to  as  a  Governor 
or  Captain  General. 

In  each  of  these  divisions  there  was  estab- 
Ushed an  Alcadla  Mayor,  a  Supreme  or  Cir- 
cuit Court  one  might  call  it,  with  its  presid- 
ing Judge  or  Judges,  called  "Alcaldes  May- 
ores".  Prom  this  Court  there  was  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  Audlencla.  Under  these,  were  es- 
tablished lesser  Alcadlas  with  lesser  Alcaldes 
or  Judges,  as  required.  It  is  the  Intent  here 
only  to  give  a  general  Idea  of  the  Judicial 
system  in  effect.  As  regards  the  distent  prov- 
inces as  New  Mexico  where  there  was  never 
any  established  Judicial  system,  necessarily 
the  procedure  must  have  been  Informal,  with 
the  Governors  exercising  summary  Jurisdic- 
tion with  the  local  Alcaldes,  as  distinguished 
from  Mexico  where  there  were  established 
courts,  with  Judges  and  Attorneys. 

In  connection  with  this  last  observation, 
it  is  pertinent  to  note  that  in  the  year  1844, 
in  Mexican  times,  the  Congress  passed  a 
law  to  create  a  District  Court  In  New  Mexico, 
which  plan  was  subsequently  abandoned  for 
reason  that  there  was  not  a  single  lawyer 
m  New  Mexico.  One  Antonio  de  Barrtero,  a 
MeTlr*^"   lawyer,   was  sent   to   New  Mexico 
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where  he  Uved  tor  many  years  as  an  advisor 
to  the  Governor  and  the  Alcaldes. 

We  are  primarily  concerned  in  this  discus- 
sion with  the  authority  by  which  these  Pri- 
vate Grants  were  extended. 

Under  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  the 
King's  authority  was  required  for  any  aUena- 
tlon of  Crown  lands.  Quoting  from  Reynolds, 
Spanish  Law  P.  26-27. 

"Prom  earliest  times  (Law  16  Book  4,  Laws 
of  the  Indies,  promulgated  June  16th,  1617), 
before  acts  of  Colonial  officials  as  to  aliena- 
tion of  public  lands  could  vest  definite  title. 
Royal  confirmation  was  required." 

Reynolds  gives  as  his  opinion  that  this 
requirement  was  not  strictly  followed  and 
that  as  the  King's  "alter-ego"  the  Viceroy 
acted  for  the  King.  And  apparently  the  Vice- 
roy delegated  this  authOTlty  to  lesser  offi- 
cials. 

"This  requirement  however,  at  some  time, 
must  have  been  modified,  for  the  next  law 
we  find  on  the  subject  U  the  Royal  Cedula 
of  November  27th,  1755,  wherein  the  King 
required  that  Grants  of  land  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  confirmation  before  they 
should  pass  to  the  Grantee,  thus  showing 
that  between  1617  and  1735  there  must  have 
been  a  time  someone  save  the  King  had  au- 
thority to  confirm  titles  initiated  by  the  Col- 
onial authorities." 

And  in  1754  the  Viceroy  and  President  of 
the  Audlencla  In  Mexico  were  empowered  to 
appoint  subdelegates  to  make  sales  of  land 
in  New  Mexico  and  such  sub-delegates  to 
appoint  delegates  In  the  distant  provinces. 
(Reynolds  supra) 

In  passing  upon  the  legaUty  of  these  titles, 
our  Government  took  this  position;  that 
where  a  Grant  showed  on  its  face  that  it  was 
legitimately  extended  by  the  Governor,  ac- 
cepted by  being  duly  reported  to  the  Viceroy 
and  made  a  matter  of  record  and  recognized, 
it  would  not  concern  Itself  with  the  legal 
intricacies  of  whether  the  granting  official 
strictly  followed  the  required  procedure.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ex- 
pressed this  same  view  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"The  United  States  have  never  sought  by 
their  legislation  to  evade  the  obligation  de- 
volved upon  them  by  the  Treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo — they  have  directed  their  tri- 
bunals In  passing  upon  the  rights  of  Individ- 
uals to  be  guided  by  the  treaty,  the  law  of 
Nations,  the  laws  and  usages  and  customs 
of  the  former  government,  the  principles  of 
equity  and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  so  far  as  they  are  applicable.  They 
have  not  desired  the  trlbimals  to  conduct 
their  investigations  as  to  the  rights  of  In- 
dividuals to  the  property  which  they  claim 
depended  upon  the  nicest  observancy  of 
every  legal  formality  (Italics  by  writer). 
They  have  desired  to  act  as  a  great  nation, 
not  seeking  in  extending  their  authority  to 
enforce  forfeitures,  to  afford  protection  and 
security  to  all  rights  which  could  be  claimed 
from  the  government  they  superseded.  V£. 
vs.  Agulsola  Howard  368. 

"They  (grants)  have  been  denounced  as 
enormous  monopolies,  princedoms,  etc.,  and 
this  Court  have  been  urged  to  deny  to  the 
grantees  what  is  assumed  the  former  govern- 
ments have  too  liberally  and  lavishly  granted. 
This  rhetoric  might  have  a  Just  influence, 
when  urged  by  those  who  have  a  right  to  give 
or  refuse.  But  the  United  States  have  bound 
themselves  by  Treaty  to  acknowledge  and 
protect  all  bona  fide  titles  granted  by  the 
previous  government,  and  this  Court  have 
no  discretion  to  enlarge  or  curtell  such 
granto,  to  suit  our  sense  of  propriety  or  de- 
feat Just  claims,  however  extensive,  by  strin- 
gent rules  of  construction  to  which  they  were 
not  originally  subjected."  U.S.  vs.  Suther- 
land 19  Howard  363. 

THK  TBKATT  OF  GTfADALtJPE  HIDALCO 

Mexico  was  represented  at  the  Peace  table 
by  able  Commissioners  who  zealously  sought 
protection  for   the   righto   of   their  former 
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countrymen.  They  Ins  sted  that  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  provide  not  cnly  a  recognition  of 
Tested  private  titles  b  at  allow  claimants  un- 
der colonization  contracts  entered  into  with 
Mezioo,  at  the  time  I  of  the  oeaslon,  to  be 
completed,  aa  authorued  and  under  Mexican 
laws  and  customs.  Th  s  would  of  course  have 
created  a  chaotic  con  lltlon  and  the  original 
Treaty  was  rejected  jy  deleting  the  objec- 
tlonal  ArUcle  X  of  the  orglnlal  draft.  In 
writing  to  our  CojnmlsBloners,  Prealdent 
Polk  expreeeed  hlmsilf  as  follows: 

"The  objection  to  fche  tenth  article  of  the 
original  Treaty  wasl  not  that  It  protected 
legitimate  tltlee,  wtilch  under  our  laws 
would  have  been  equally  protected  without 
It,  but  that  it  unjuisly  attempted  to  resus- 
citate grants  which  Had  become  a  mere  nul- 
lity by  allowing  the  wantee  the  same  period 
after  the  exchange  qt  ratification  to  which 
they  had  originally  1  leen  entitled  after  the 
date  of  the  Grants,  iDr  the  purpose  of  per- 
forming the  conditio  18  on  which  they  had 
been  made — should  tl  le  Mexican  government 
persist  In  retaining  tl  is  article  then  all  proe- 
pecto  of  iaamedlate  ]  eace  are  ended  and  of 
thi»-  you.am  give  them  an  absolute  assur- 
ance." (Italics  by  writer) 

An  equally  serious  c  bjectlon  not  mentioned 
by  Polk  Is  that  to  de  ermine  what  contracu 
were  pending  and  th  future  determination 
of  their  compliance,  ?ould  have  necessarily 
been  according  to  Me  dean  law  and  customs 
which  would  have  r<  suited  In  our  govern- 
ment taking  over  the  >rerogatlve  of  enforcing 
Tijlffx*'^'^"  law.  It  is  oi  e  thing  to  observe  the 
law  of  the  former  loverelgn  as  to  vested 
rights;  It  Is  an  entl;  ely  different  matter  to 
follow  and  laws  as  to  matters  not  yet  settled. 

In   order   to  allay   the  suspicion*  of  the 
Mexican  Commlaslon  irs,  on  May  26tb,  1848,  a 
supplemental  agreen  ent,  referred  to  aa  Pro- 
-    This  was  to  the  effect 
f^Ucle  X  In  no  manner 
pledge  to  respect  legltl- 
to  revive  grants  which 


tocol,  was  presented 
that  the  deletion  of 
affected  the  repeated 
mate  titles  but  only 


were  extinct  or  gran  ts  not  In  full  force  and 
effect  at  the  time  ol  the  cession.  The  Mexi- 
can Commissioners  t  ccepted  and  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  was  ratified. 

MxzKAN  sovxaxiaNTT 

When  sovereignty  ]  assed  from  Spain  to  the 
Independent  Republic  of  Mexico  by  the 
Treaty  of  Cordova  (1323)  It  had  no  effect  on 
vested  titles  which  -emalned  as  they  were. 
Under  the  Plan  of  I  piala  all  Inhabitants  of 
the  realm  were  mad  i  citizens.  Including  the 
Pueblo  Indians  of  N  sw  Mexico,  which  raises 
questions  as  to  thel-  rights,  but  which  are 
not  pertinent  to  this  discussion. 

With  reference  to  ^and  Grants,  Mexico  ac 
cepted  those  extend  id  by  Spain.  The  writer 
has  not  Inquired  In  o  whether  any  disputes 
or  litigation  were  ha  1  in  Mexican  courts  over 
the  validity  of  any  i  panlsh  Grants.  Nor  Is  It 
necessary  to  go  Intc  such  laws  as  were  en- 
acted supplementlni :  Spanish  law,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  exten»lon  of  Grants.  A  large 
number  of  Land  Gn  nts  In  New  Mexico  were 
made  during  the  qu  irter  century  of  Mexican 
rule  and  apparently  the  Mexican  government 
merely  followed  tho  pattern  set  by  Spain. 
The  asking  party  fUi  d  his  Petition  before  the 
Governor,  who  ref  irred  It  to  the  proper 
Alcalde,  or  In  some  Instances  the  Territorial 
Deputation,  and  wh  m  it  came  back,  if  favor- 
able, the  Governor  i  ipproved  the  same  to  the 
authorities  In  Mexl<  o  City  where  presumably 
record  was  duly  ma<  e  thereof. 
coMOSEss  caxATES    :Ha   omcs  or  suavxToa 

GENXBAL 

California,  with  land  problems  Identical 
with  those  of  New  Mexico,  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  on  Septc  mber  9th,  1860,  and  with 
full  representation  in  the  Congress  moved 
more  effectively  tovard  establishment  of  Its 
Grant  titles.  On  ^arch  3rd,  18fil,  Congress 
passed  "an  Act  to  settle  the  private  land 
Claims  In  the  StaU  of  California",  and  pro- 
viding for  a  Comm  sslon  of  three  with  ade- 
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quate  staff  Including  Interpreters  and  at- 
torney for  the  United  States.  Subsequent  leg- 
islation continued  the  Commission  In  effect. 
Under  this  original  Act  and  amendatory  leg- 
islation, the  Congress  confirmed  a  total  of  638 
California  titles,  having  a  total  acreage  of  8.- 
333.431.34  acres,  before  New  Mexico  had 
hardly  started.  On  July  22nd  1864.  Congress 
created  the  office  of  Surveyor  General. 

The  Instructions  of  the  Surveyor  General 
were,  to  ascertain  the  origin,  nature,  char- 
acter and  extent  of  all  claims  to  land  under 
the  laws  and  usages  of  Spain  and  Mexico. 
He  was  authorized  to  proceed  with  right  of 
legal  process  to  Inquire  Into  and  report  to 
the  Congress  with  his  recommendation  such 
Grants  as  he  approved  or  rejected. 

The  Act  was  deficient  when  compared  to 
the  CaUfomla  Act  which  created  a  JudlcUl 
Commission.  This  was  delayed  In  New  Mexico 
for  some  thirty- five  years,  until  the  Cotut 
of  Private  Land  Claims  was  created. 

William  Pelham,  the  first  Surveyor  named, 
applied  to  Governor  Merrlwether  for  delivery 
to  him  of  all  the  Archives  of  the  Spanish 
and  Mexican  government,  which  request  was 
refused  on  the  excuse  that  the  Governor  had 
no  authority  to  Incur  the  expense  of  collect- 
ing all  the  volvunlnous  unoatalogued  papers 
which  had  been  collecting  dust  In  the  Old 
Palace  of  the  Government  since  occupation, 
with  little  attention,  and  even  disposed  of  as 
useless  waste  paper,  which  resulted  In  the 
loss  of  a  number  of  priceless  documents.  All 
this  was  a  very  tragic  episode  In  our  history 
which  It  is  not  possible  to  go  Into  here.  The 
Governor  finally  agreed  to  allow  the  Surveyor 
General  to  remove  them  from  the  Governor's 
office  on  Pelham's  own  responsibility. 

The  immensity  of  this  task  will  be  appre- 
ciated when  we  note  that  very  shortly  after 
his  appointment  Pelham  reported  that  he 
had  received  168  packages  of  archives,  con- 
taining 168  thousand  papers,  of  every  nature 
and  description,  covering  1716  Land  Grants, 
conveyance  of  lands  and  other  documents, 
and  that  his  successor  Henry  M.  Atkinson 
reported  In  1880  that  over  1000  claims  had 
been  filed  for  confirmation.  At  that  time 
Atkinson  also  reported  that  less  than  160 
claims  had  been  reported  to  Congress  which 
had  acted  upon  71,  and  that  In  1904,  when 
the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  was  estab- 
lished of  which  we  shall  tell  further  on  con- 
cluding Its  work.  Matt  O.  Reynolds,  United 
States  Attorney,  reported  the  total  claims 
filed  Involved  34,668.340.16  acres,  of  which 
32.718,216  acres  had  been  rejected  and  those 
approved  totalled  1.934.986.39  acres.  (Vol.  1. 
Twltchell.  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico.) 
The  need  for  a  proper  and  prompt  deter- 
mination of  these  Grant  Titles  Increasingly 
became  Important  due  to  the  Influx  of  set- 
tlers, miners,  prospectors,  stockmen  and 
homesteaders,  and  with  the  coming  of  the 
railroad  It  became  even  more  necessary.  It 
was  evident  the  Office  otf  Surveyor  General 
was  not  the  answer. 

In  1889,  forty  one  years  after  American 
occupation  and  36  years. after  the  creation  of 
the  office  of  Surveyor  General,  (there  were 
ten  Surveyor  Generals  up  to  the  creation  of 
the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  In  1891) 
President  Harrison  called  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  that :  "the  unsettled  state  of  the 
title  to  large  bodies  of  land  in  the  Territories 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  has  greatly  re- 
tarded the  development  of  these  Territories." 
Antonio  Joseph.  New  Mexico's  delegate  to 
Congress,  following  President  Harrison's 
message.  Introduced  in  the  Congress  the  first 
Bill  to  establish  a  Coxirt  to  pass  upon  these 
land  titles.  Varloiis  other  Bills  were  pre- 
sented and  finally  a  Bill  was  agreed  upon 
and  enacted  into  law  on  March  3rd,  1891.  Its 
title  being  "An  Act  to  Establish  a  CoiU't  of 
Private  Land  Claims  in  certain  Territories." 
The  Court  as  organized  was  composed  of  a 
Chief  J\istlce.  Joseph  R.  Reed,  of  Iowa;  and 
Associate  Justices,  Thomas  C.  Puller  of  North 
Carolina.  Wilbur  P.  Stone  of  Colorado,  Wil- 
liam C.  Murray  of  Tennessee  and  Harry  O. 
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Sluss  of  Kansas.  Before  the  Court  bad  com- 
pleted its  work.  Chief  Jtistlce  Reed  had  died 
and  was  replaced  by  P.  J.  Osborne  of  North 
Carolina.  Three  of  the  Justices  were  Repub- 
licans, two  were  Democrats.  The  United 
SUtes  Attorney  was  Matt  O.  Reynolds,  the 
Deputy  Clerk  for  New  Mexico  was  Irtneo 
Chavez,  a  resident  of  Albuquerque  who  died 
but  a  few  years  ago.  while  the  Interpreter  was 
Euseblo  Chacon,  until  recently  a  practicing 
attorney  In  Trinidad.  Colorado. 

The  Court  first  convened  in  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, on  July  1st.  1891.  It  was  an  unusual 
court.  In  determining  the  validity  of  the 
Grant  titles  claimed.  It  was  operating  as  to 
procedure  under  laws  of  the  United  States; 
Its  decisions  were  In  the  main  based  upon 
Interpretations  of  the  laws  of  foreign  na- 
tions. Spain  and  Mexico.  In  connection  with 
the  usages  and  customs  of  these  foreign  na- 
tions; the  oral  testimony  given  was  almost 
entirely  In  a  foreign  language  and  under- 
stood by  the  Court  only  through  the  Inter- 
preters. The  documentary  evidence  was  sub- 
mitted entirely  from  documents  written  In 
Spanish  and  understood  by  the  Court  only 
through  translations. 

The  Court  concluded  Its  work  and  ad- 
journed "sine  die"  on  June  30th,  1904.  In  the 
three  years  of  Its  existence  claims  were  pre- 
sented covering  approximately  thirty-five 
million  acres  of  land;  those  finally  approved 
and  confirmed  were  two  million  fifty  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-six 
acres,  and  the  fact  that  claims  were  rejected 
In  the  tremendous  amount  of  thirty-three 
and  half  million  acres  Is  clear  evidence  of 
the  tremendous  work  involved. 
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HON.  THOIMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OP  MISSOUU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  17.  1968 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  Issued  Its 
unanlmoiis  report  on  the  implications  of 
the  report  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders.  I  sun  pleased 
that  monbers  of  our  committee  could  ex- 
press imanlmous  views  on  this  initial 
congressional  effort  to  study  this  report 
and  other  materials  in  this  Important 
area. 

As  Members  of  this  House  know  I  took 
the  floor  on  March  4.  1968.  3  days  after 
the  release  of  the  report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission,  and  expressed  res- 
ervations about  the  depth  of  the  sup- 
porting scholarship  xmderlying  the  re- 
port, but  stated: 

This  Is  something  that  the  appropriate 
Congressional  Committee  should  immediately 
precede  to  find  out.  Then  If  some  real  study- 
ing has  been  done.  It  can  serve  as  the  basis 
for  moving  forward  to  do  the  comprehen- 
sive Job  so  badly  needed.  (Congskssional 
Record,  March,  4,  1968,  pages  4941-4942.) 

As  Members  of  this  House  also  know 
the  House  leadership,  perhaps  under 
White  House  instructions,  chose  to  ig- 
nore the  Kemer  Commission  Repwrt  and 
no  mdlcation  was  given  that  hesulngs 
would  be  scheduled  by  one  of  the  legisla- 
tive committets  despite  the  pressing  ur- 
bgja  crisis  to  which  most  everyone  gives 
llpservlce.  My  bill,  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  758,  which  I  introduced  on 
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April  9,  1968,  has  been  pending  before 
the  House  Rules  Committee  these  past 
6  months.  This  bill  would  provide  for  a 
joint  Senate-House  Committee  on  Cen- 
tral City  Affairs  "to  immediately  take  up 
the  report  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission together  with  its  working  papers 
and  background  material,  to  hold  public 
hearmgs  on  the  report,  calling  before  it 
members  of  the  Commission  and  others 
who  helped  in  studies  as  well  as  knowl- 
edgeable people  in  both  Government  and 
the  private  sector — all  under  cross-exam- 
ination— and  to  report  back  to  the  Con- 
gress within  6  months  recommendations 
for  action."  See  Congressonal  Record, 
April    9.     1968,    pages     9334-9335.    My 
purpose  to  introducing  this  bill  was  to 
provide  a  suggestion  for  the  organization 
of  Congress  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
broad  ramifications  of  the  Kemer  Re- 
port which  cut  into  the  jurisdictions  of 
several  of  the  standing  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  Consequently.  I 
proposed    that    a    Joint    Senate-House 
Committee  on  Central  City  Affairs  be 
composed  of  members  of  the  Education 
and     Labor     Committees,     Agricultural 
Committees,     Interstate     and    Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  the  Ways  and 
Means    Committee,    the    Banking    and 
Currency  Committees,  and  the  Commit- 
tees  on   the   Judiciary.    Unfortunately, 
neither  this  nor  any  other  suggestion  has 
been  adopted  by  the  present  leadership. 

I  was  very  pleased  therefore  that  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  on  which  I 
serve  as  the  senior  minority  member, 
undertook  to  hold  hearings  on  certain 
aspects  of  the  report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  May  28,  29,  and 
June  4.  5.  and  6  of  1968.  Nearly  all  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  Eigree  that  this 
is  just  the  beginning  of  the  type  of  work 
Congress  must  do.  If  Congress  is  to  retain 
its  position  as  the  keystone  in  our  form 
of  representative  government,  it  must 
not  let  matters  of  the  important  magni- 
tude of  the  Kemer  Commission  report 
pass  by  it  by  default  and  be  decided  by 
individuals,  organizations,  and  commis- 
sions operating  behind  closed  doors  else- 
where in  the  society. 

There  Is  much  work  and  study  yet  to 
be  done.  I  have  indicated  what  in  my 
judgment  are  the  basic  Issues  yet  to  be 
studied  in  my  supplementary  views  to  the 
committee  report,  which  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point: 
Supplemental  Views  of  Thomas  B.  Cuktis 

TO  Report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Oom- 

MITTEC     on     E1CFIX>TMENT     AND     MaNPOWKS 

Problems  in  thx  Cities — Implications  of 
THE   Report   of   the   National    Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
I  have  signed  the  Committee  Report  be- 
cause I  believe  It  makes  many  valid  points. 
Furthermore,  I  am  pleased  that  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  held  public  hearings 
on  the  Kemer  Commission  Report.  However, 
I  think  some  basic  points  have  not  been  set 
forth.  Furthermore,  the  Report  does  not  pre- 
sent the  basic  context  that  I  think  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  problems  and  to  move 
the  dialogue  forward. 

First.  I  think  It  U  Important  to  grapple 
with  the  basic  question.  Does  automation, 
does  cybernetics — ^rapld  technological  ad- 
vancement—create more  Jobs  than  It  de- 
stroys? Is  Its  process  of  job  creation  and  job 
destruction  of  such  a  nature  that  sizeable 
segments  of  our  population  are  rendered 
economlcaUy  obsolete? 
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I  think  the  evidence  clearly  shows  that 
automation  creates  many  more  Jobs  than  It 
destroys  and  that  the  American  society  con- 
tinues to  experience  Its  historical  shortage 
of  manpower.  There  are  more  Jobs  going 
begging  than  there  are  unemployed. 

Further.  I  think  the  evidence  shows  that 
far  from  rendering  certain  people  economi- 
cally obsolete  20th  Century  automation 
carries  with  it  increased  specialization  which 
actually  renders  people  who  formerly  were 
economically  unemployable  employable.  For 
example,  people  with  physical  handicaps  such 
as  blindness,  complete  deafness,  no  legs,  no 
arms,  can  be  fully  usable  simply  by  structur- 
ing Job  specifications  around  their  handicap. 
The  same  can  be  said  for  people  with  limited 
IQ's — Job  specifications  can  be  written  to 
fully  utilize  their  talents  and  abilities  to  be 
trained.  As  automation  produces  further  spe- 
cializations, hablUtatlon  and  rehabilitation 
possibilities  Increase.  After  all  a  human  being 
with  an  IQ  of  only  50  Is  a  much  more  effi- 
cient mechanism  than  even  the  computer  of 
the  future  now  on  the  drafting  tables.  In- 
stead of  bemoaning  the  differences  between 
human  beings  and  adopting  policies  to  try  to 
produce  a  sameness  we  should  welcome  dif- 
ferences and  adopt  policies  that  permit  the 
development  of  the  full  potentials  of  their 
differences. 

If  these  two  points  about  technologi''.al  ad- 
vancement are  true  then  the  great  thrust 
must  be  training  and  retraining,  not  the  pes- 
simistic and  backward  approach  of  guaran- 
teed Income  which  assumes  that  certain  peo- 
ple are  economlcsUly  unusable  and  therefore 
government  must  gear  itself  to  a  massive  per- 
manent welfare  program. 

Welfare  Is  to  get  people  on  their  economic 
feet.  It  Is  a  way  station,  not  a  home. 

Another  point  needs  to  be  made.  Our  so- 
ciety has  reached  the  point  of  economic  de- 
velopment that  we  can  afford  In  money  what- 
ever governmental  programs  are  necessary  to 
put  people  on  their  economic  feet.  Indeed 
from  an  economic  standpoint  our  most  un- 
used and  under-utilized  economic  assets  are 
our  imemployed  and  underemployed  people; 
therefore,  we  can't  afford  not  to  push  forward 
the  programs  which  would  enable  them  to  be 
fully  participating  members  of  the  society. 
Properly  structured  and  imder  the  proper 
economic  climate  the  private  sector  could 
solve  most  of  these  economic  problems. 

Money  la  not  the  problem.  Well  designed 
programs  are.  Poor  programs  overfunded  can 
push  us  backward,  not  forward.  Redundant 
programs  can  put  us  In  a  thicket.  Insistence 
on  maintaining  aggregate  demand  In  the  so- 
ciety by  having  the  federal  government  sup- 
plement whatever  the  private  sector  does  not 
spend  can  remove  discipline  from  govern- 
mental programs  to  such  an  extent  that  poor 
and  redundant  programs  proliferate  and 
smother  healthy  growth.  I  think  an  examina- 
tion of  the  present  proliferation  of  welfare 
programs  reveals  that  this  Is  exactly  what  has 
occurred  In  recent  years. 

The  Report  falls  to  properly  analyze  the 
frlctlonal  and  structural  and  Institutional 
unemployment  created  In  recent  years  by 
automation.  As  during  previous  periods  of 
rapid  technological  advancement  there  has 
been  a  great  movement  from  rural  areas  to 
urban  areas.  There  Is  a  decline  In  agricul- 
tural employment  and  an  Increase  In  em- 
ployment In  other  economic  sectors.  But  even 
more  significant  perhaps  Is  the  shift  from 
manufacturing  Into  services  and  distribution. 
A  shift  from  blue  collar  workers  to  white 
coUar  workers. 

There  likewise  has  been  a  marked  Increase 
m  leisure  time.  The  forty  hour  week  and  the 
eight  hour  day  (less  than  8  hours  with  the 
coffee  break)  and,  what  Is  coming  about, 
the  eleven  month  year.  This  can  lead  to  a 
fallow  7th  year  .  .  .  the  sabbatical  year.  All 
of  this  Is  made  possible  by  productivity  In- 
creases. Furthermore,  leisure  time  properly 
spent  Is  recreational  time  which  produces 
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further  productivity  increases  through  in- 
creased health,  lowered  Incidence  of  acci- 
dents, and  Increased  quality  of  work. 

The  Report  falls  to  grapple  with  the  basic 
problems  of  the  core  cities.  Its  misuse  of  the 
term  ghetto  Illustrates  how  lacking  In  under- 
standing it  is.  The  Report  along  with  most 
of  the  present  day  v«1tlngs  on  the  subject 
falls  to  define  the  basic  terms  vised.  I.e.,  ghet- 
to, poverty,  white  racism.  A  failure  to  define 
basic  terms  Is  the  hallmark  of  sloppy  schol- 
arship. 

Par  from  the  stir  within  the  core  cities 
being  depressing.  It  Is  exhilarating.  Of  course 
I  am  not  referring  to  the  surface  activity 
which  has  come  out  In  the  recent  years  In 
the  highly  publicized  demonstrations,  riots 
and  lawlessness.  The  basic  stir  occurring  is  a 
dispersal  of  people  who  formerly  had  been 
crowded  into  small  spaces.  Much  of  what  has 
been  described  as  the  deterioration  of  core 
cities  Is  an  expansion  so  people  can  have 
more  elbow  room.  The  core  cities  have  de- 
clined In  population  and  they  are  continuing 
to  decline.  The  economic  factors  that  lay 
behind  the  aberration  which  created  the 
high  rise  In  the  core  cities  and  the  over- 
crowding, namely  mass  production  which  de- 
pends upon  many  people  coming  to  work 
and  upon  steam  power  are  no  longer  with 
us.  The  private  automobUe  as  a  basis  of  mass 
transportation  and  the  dvelopment  of  elec- 
trical power  now  permit  factories  and  mass 
endeavors  to  move  out  of  where  there  Is 
elbow  room,  better  air  and  better  scenery. 

The  nondescrtptlve  and  derogatory  term 
"urban  sprawl"  used  by  these  observers  to 
describe  this  breath  of  progress  illustrates 
vividly  their  lack  of  understanding  what  Is 
really  going  on. 

Furthermore,  the  report  falls  to  note  that 
within  the  past  four  years  there  has  been  a 
significant  reversal  of  trends  of  the  rural 
dweller,  the  former  agriculturist,  to  go  to  the 
metroplex.  In  the  past  four  years  the  move- 
ment of  factories  and  economic  endeavors  to 
small  towns  has  overcome  the  movement  the 
other  way  and  we  will  begin  to  see  increas- 
ingly population  increases  In  rural  areas, 
continued  decreases  In  the  core  city  areas  and 
a  more  modest  Increase  in  the  suburban  areas 
of  the  metroplexes. 

The  Report  fails  to  discuss  the  basic  fiscal 
economics  of  the  big  cities  where  the  concen- 
tration of  low  income  persons  (the  proper 
term  for  the  phenomena  called  the  ghettos) 
occurs.  A  proper  discussion  Involves  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  real  estate  property  tax.  The 
real  estate  tax  Is  the  only  significant  tax  on 
wealth  employed  In  our  society.  The  Income 
tax  and  the  excise  tax,  the  transaction  tax, 
are  taxes  on  economic  activity  and  must  be 
considered  in  this  light.  A  study  of  the  tax 
on  wealth  is  an  economic  revelation.  As  It  has 
been  used  in  our  society  by  our  cities  and 
local  governmental  units  such  as  school 
boards.  It  Is  of  particular  Interest.  It  Is  a 
shame  Its  study  and  the  study  of  wealth  It- 
self has  been  neglected  by  our  scholars  In 
the  last  four  decades. 

A  properly  structured  real  estate  tax 
applies  a  higher  rate  to  undeveloped  property 
than  It  does  to  developed  property.  This  Is 
In  order  to  create  an  incentive  to  improve 
property.  The  tax  on  wealth  itself  is  a  stimu- 
lus to  use  property  to  gain  an  economic  re- 
turn. A  good  real  estate  tax  depends  upon  a 
system  of  constant  reappraisal.  Corruption  or 
Inefficiency  or  obsolescence— or  inflation  of 
the  dollar  can  cause  great  distortions  In  a 
good  real  estate  tax. 

A  good  real  estate  tax  depends  upon  up- 
dated and  properly  conceived  zoning  laws — 
the  essence  of  good  local  government  Itself. 
It  depends  upon  up-to-date  and  efficient 
buUding  codes— again  an  essential  test  of 
good  local  government. 

A  good  real  estate  tax  will  never  rely  upon 
taxing  the  homes  of  people  for  more  than 
36%  of  Its  revenues,  65%  at  least  must  come 
from  the  real  estate  tax  paid  by  economic 
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ventures,  manufacti  ring,  commerce,  finance, 
utUltles.  etc. 

A  good  real  e«tat  i  tax  today  can  bring  in 
with  eaM  all  the  re  renuee  necessary  to  sup- 
port education  and  other  community  facili- 
ties provided  there  e  a  modest  reapportion- 
ment at  the  state  1<  vel  based  upon  transac- 
tion and  income  tax«  s  to  apportion  additional 
funds  to  the  areas  of  limited  wealth  from 
the  areas  of  greater  wealth.  There  U  no  need 
for  national  reappc  rtlonment  as  there  are 
no  poor  states  amon  [  the  60  states,  measured 
In  terms  of  wealth. 

The  most  glaring  (mission  In  the  Report  Is 
the  position  that  na  tlonal  labor  unions  play 
in  coping  with  the  problems  of  rapid  tech- 
nological advancemmt  particularly  In  in- 
craased  frlctlonal  arid  structural  unemploy- 
ment The  national  abor  unions  have  Uken 
the  traditional  posit  on  of  fighting  automa- 
tion— of  featherbedt  Ing.  of  sabotaging— In- 
stead of  permitting  and  encouraging  train- 
ing and  retraining  and  labor  mobility  to 
come  about. 

Our  federal  Ux  liws  have  not  been  up- 
dated to  *eep  pace  with  our  rapid  techno- 
logical adwancemeni  and  to  a  great  extent 
they  impede  educaton,  training,  retraining 
and  the  mobility  of  labor  in  moving  out  of 
obsolete  skills  Into  t  He  skills  in  demand  and 
moving  geographical  y  from  areas  where  Jobs 
have  disappeared  to  the  areas  where  the  new 
Jobs  created  go  beggl  ng. 

There  Is  no  dlscui  slon  In  the  Report  or  In 
the  Kerner  Report  o  r  the  role  that  organized 
labor  plays  In  mali  talnlng  the  status  quo 
poimcally  and  ecoi  lomlcally  In  supporting 
the  vested  Interests  In  the  core  of  the  big 
cities.  Labor  union  organized  for  political 
action  tied  in  with  big  city  political  bosses 
control  the  governra  ents  of  most  of  the  large 
cities.  These  leaders  eslst  proper  zoning  laws, 
the  modernization  of  building  codes  and 
honest  and  up-to-d  ite  real  estate  appraisal. 
They  encourage  well  »re  for  welfare  sake,  par- 
ticularly financed  b  taxes  imposed  by  other 
authorities,  state  an  1  federal,  where  they  can 
escape  the  responslb  llty  for  their  Imposition. 
They  use  welfare — J'  lat  as  In  the  days  of  Jane 
Addams  at  Hull  H  mse — to  maintain  their 
political  power.  Th«  y  fight  training  and  re- 
training programs  u  iless  they  are  oriented  to 
apprenticeship  trailing  within  the  present 
Jurisdictional  struc  ;ure  of  their  organiza- 
tions. They  stick  to  ;he  traditional  guild  sys- 
tem of  passing  skill!  from  father  to  son  even 
though  this  freezes  out  sizeable  portions  of 
the  unemployed  ant  aggravate  the  problems 
Of  dllTerences  In  race  and  culture. 

I  wish  to  again  p<  Int  out  that  the  process 
of  training  and  ret  raining  Is  not  the  sim- 
plistic one  of  match  ng  the  unemployed  with 
the  newly  created  oba  going  begging.  The 
process  Is  much  mc  re  rational,  and  compli- 
cated, but  If  unders  ood  much  easier  to  come 
up  with  the  right  mswers  to  the  problems 
created. 

The  Jobs  going  1>  «glng  frequently  require 
higher  skills  than  those  required  to  hold 
present  Jobs.  A  pen  on  with  a  good  job  must 
go  to  night  school  ( r  have  on-the-job  train- 
ing to  take  this  J)b  going  begging.  Thus 
leaving  his  Job,  which  Is  a  good  Job,  to  be 
filled  by  someone  I  elow  him  on  the  ladder 
of  skills  who  llkewlJ  b  has  to  upgrade  his  skill 
by  night  school  or  o:  i-the-Job  training.  Some- 
where alon«  the  lac  der  of  skills  are  shunted 
In  the  unemployed  and  underemployed  who 
likewise  have  to  go  through  a  training  proc- 
ess. This  Is  a  llfetln  e  system.  Today  a  person 
baa  to  train  and  ret  aln  probably  4  or  6  times 
during  his  46  yean  In  the  labor  market  to 
runaln  economical!  r  useful.  Plfty  years  ago 
a  skill  learned  couU  probably  last  a  lifetime. 

I  regret  that  ano  her  attempt  Is  made.  In 
the  Introduction,  t<i  make  the  terms  "maxi- 
mum" and  "full"  e  nployment  appear  to  be 
synonymous.  This  robs  the  student  of  the 
fruitful  dialogue  wl  ilch  occurred  at  the  time 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946  was  enacted, 
over  the  difference  i  Implicit  In  these  two 
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terms.  The  term  "maximum"  was  used  to 
convey  the  Idea  that  society  through  Its 
governmental  sector  could  do  no  more  than 
create  the  economic  climate  which  hopefully 
would  attain  full  employment  In  the  eco- 
nomic sector.  The  term  "full,"  on  the  con- 
trary, was  used  to  convey  the  Idea  that  gov- 
ernment could  and  therefore  must  guarantee 
employment  for  all.  The.  concept  of  govern- 
ment being  the  employer  of  last  resort  Is 
a  similar  corruption  of  the  meaning  of  terms. 
The  term  employment  has  Implicit  In  It 
economic  employment.  Employer  of  the  last 
resort  has,  of  course,  the  connotation  of 
"make-work,"  not  of  economically  useful 
work.  I  think  most  people  react  unfavorably 
both  to  welfare  as  a  way  of  life  and  "make- 
work"  as  a  technique  to  make  welfare  as  a 
way  of  life  more  palatable. 

Welfare  to  help  people  get  on  their  eco- 
nomic feet  Is  not  mentioned,  on  the  other 
hand. 

The  basic  question  thus  remains.  Are  there 
sufficient  Jobs  to  be  filled,  of  the  kind  the 
people  as  we  have  them  can  fill?  The  evi- 
dence, I  believe,  shows  that  there  are.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  Is  no  need  for  the  pessimism 
and  Inhumanity  which  calls  for  guaranteed 
Incomes  or  government  to  be  the  employer 
of  last  resort.  There  Is  reason  for  optimism 
which  calls  for  guaranteed  opportunities  for 
our  people  to  be  gainfully  employed  through- 
out their  lifetime. 


September  17,  1968 
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HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  16.  1968 

Mr.  IjUKESB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  Join  with 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Watson]  in  expressing  my  deep  concern 
regarding  the  activities  of  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society. 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  for  the  Amer- 
ican public  and  perhaps  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  take  a  long  and  hard  look  at  this 
organization  and  their  goals  and  objec- 
tives for  the  coming  year  at  our  college 
campuses.  This  particular  segment  of 
the  new  left  is  a  serious  threat  to  our 
colleges  and  society  as  a  whole. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
unanimous  consent  I  include  these  arti- 
cles in  the  Record: 

(From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat, 

Sept.  9.   1968] 

Education  m  TuxMon. 


Education  is  one  of  the  biggest  busUK 
In  the  United  States.  Approximately  a  fourth 
of  the  entire  population  Is  either  attending 
or  teaching  In  fuUtlme  educational  Institu- 
tions, and  the  total  educational  budget  for 
the  nation — federal,  state  and  local — Is  esti- 
mated at  more  than  $68  billion. 

The  pains  of  this  major  "growth  Industry" 
are  proving  acute — so  intense  that  many  edu- 
cators predict  the  school  year  ahead  wlU  be 
the  most  volatile  In  the  nation's  history. 

Two  major  aliments  upset  the  educational 
system:  Strike  fever  and  a  rash  of  violence — 
the  former  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
elementary  and  high  schools,  the  latter  to 
coUeges  and  universities — but  likely  to 
spread  to  the  pre-college  level. 

Both  threaten — and  In  some  areas  have  al- 
ready caused — serious  damage  to  educational 
processes  by  rupturing  Its  functions.  Both 
are  as  welcome  In  a  nealthy  system  of  edu- 
cation as  a  plague. 

Just  how  criUcal  the  sltuaUon  has  become 
U  graphlcaUy  shown  by  a  comparison  of  tbs 


teacher  strikes  and  camptu  disorders  during 
the  last  school  year  with  the  Increased  trou- 
ble forecast  for  the  coming  year. 

In  the  first  five  months  of  1968  there  were 
about  100  school  strikes  across  the  nation. 
Teachers  organizations — the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers  and  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association — predict  the  number  of 
work  stoppages  may  soar  to  a  record-break- 
ing 300  or  400  during  the  school  year  ahead. 

These  two  groups  should  know.  Whenever 
a  walkout  occurs  it  Is  engineered  by  either 
the  militant  AFT  or  an  Increasingly  aggres- 
sive NEA. 

If  their  strike  strategy  for  the  coming  year 
is  successful — and  they  bout  that  It  will 
be — many  thousands  of  chUdren  face  a 
critical  loss  of  time  In  their  educations. 

The  forecast  for  campus  disruptions  Is 
equally  dreary.  The  Lemberg  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Violence  at  Brandels  University  pre- 
dicts on  the  basis  of  a  nationwide  survey  : 

"Schools  everywhere,  both  at  the  college 
and  pre-coUege  level,  will  be  sites  of  dis- 
orders when  they  reopen  In  the  fall." 

The  Center  points  out  there  has  been  a 
rapid  Increase  In  the  trend  toward  violence 
at  universities,  citing  these  figures:  In  1967 
there  were  42  disruptions  on  the  nation's 
campuses.  From  January  through  April  this 
year  there  were  a  total  of  131  disorders — 
three  times  the  entire  number  recorded  in 
19671 

Why  is  there  such  a  proliferation  of  strikes 
and  violence? 

Teacher  representatives  contend  that  only 
through  an  "exercise  of  power,"  or  strikes, 
can  they  make  their  voices  heard  on  salaries 
and  other  conditions  they  consider  Inade- 
quate In  school  systems. 

Entire  communities  are  harshly  affected 
when  teachers  walk  off  their  jobs.  While  they 
slug  It  out  with  school  administrators,  chil- 
dren wait  helplessly  for  an  education. 

The  I«mberg  Center  believes  the  campus 
violence  stems  from  a  general  and  long- 
range  phenomenon  caused  by  youths  looking 
for  excitement,  specific  grievances  about 
education  and  schools,  and  rising  antag- 
onism between  black  and  white  students. 

They  urge  school  authorities  to  seek  solu- 
tions for  tense  Interracial  situations  instead 
of  waiting  for  them  to  explode,  forcing  last- 
minute  repression  by  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

This  may  be  the  general  problem  but  the 
specific  one  In  many  areas  Is  the  "student 
power  grab,"  an  open-and-shut  case  of  an- 
archy fomented  by  such  radical  campus 
groups  as  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety. Militant  organizations  like  this  have 
no  minor  goals — they  want  complete  con- 
trol of  the  schools. 

Fortunately  these  rabble  rousers  represent 
a  very  small  part  of  student  bodies— esti- 
mated at  less  than  5  percent.  The  vast 
majority  of  all  students  at  United  States 
colleges  and  universities  are  responsible  citi- 
zens. 

The  trustworthy  student  groups  are  In  a 
position  to  chart  the  future  of  higher  educa- 
tion— on  a  sensible  and  productive  course. 
Working  In  this  direction  Is  an  organlaatlon 
called  the  Young  Americana  for  Freedom. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  leadership  campuses 
must  develop  If  disruption  Is  to  be  avoided. 
The  only  alternative  Is  chaos. 

(From  the  FBI  Law  EInforcement  Bulletin. 

Sept.  1.  1968] 
Mbbsaok  Fkom  thk  DiRKcroR  TO  Au.  Law 
Entobczmzmt  OmCIALS 
MllUons  of  coUege  students  are  returning 
to  campuses  throughout  the  country  to  begin 
the  fall  semester.  They  represent  both  the 
hope  and  the  shape  of  the  future.  From  the 
standpoint  of  educational  opportunities  and 
Intelligence,  they  are  far  better  equipped  than 
any  preceding  generation  to  participate  con- 
structively In  developing  solutlona  to  ths 
many  complex  problems  confronting  our  Na- 
tion. 
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It  can  be  expected  that  most  of  these  young 
people  will  fulflU  the  promise  they  represent 
to  us.  In  so  doing,  they  will  Join  hands  with 
the  millions  of  Americans  of  good  will  who 
actively  seek  meaningful  solutions  to  our  so- 
cial life.  If  our  Joint  progress  in  this  regard 
Is  Impeded  and  deterred,  much  of  the  trouble 
win  come  from  a  growing  band  of  self-styled 
revolutionaries  who  are  using  college  cam- 
puses as  a  base  for  their  destructive  activi- 
ties. This  comparatively  small  group  of  arro- 
gant, hard-core  militants  have  contempt  for 
the  majority  and  our  democratic  processes. 
They  regard  themselves  as  the  nucleus  of  an 
elite  dictatorial  ruling  class  of  the  future. 

These  extremists  openly  avow  that  their 
aim  Is  to  overthrow  the  existing  order.  Under 
the  guise  of  academic  freedom  and  freedom 
of  speech,  they  profess  to  seek  a  dialog,  when 
actually  what  they  seek  Is  a  confrontation 
with  established  authority  to  provoke  dis- 
order. Through  these  confrontations,  they  ex- 
pect to  smash  first  our  educational  structure, 
then  our  economic  system,  and  finally  our 
government  Itself. 

It  Is  vitally  Important  to  recognise  that 
these  militant  extremists  are  not  simply  fad- 
dists or  "college  kids"  at  play.  Their  cries  for 
revolution  and  their  advocacy  of  guerrilla 
warfare  evolve  out  of  a  pathological  hatred 
for  our  way  of  life  and  a  determination  to 
destroy  It.  The  workshops  they  hold  on  sabo- 
tage and  how  to  use  It  to  further  their  ob- 
jectives are  grim  forebodings  of  serious 
Intent. 

This  New  Left  movement,  as  It  Is  known, 
Is  growing  both  in  numbers  and  varied  forms 
of  violence.  Last  spring,  major  disorders  pre- 
cipitated by  the  revolutionary  adherents  of 
the  movement  occurred  on  a  number  of  col- 
lege campuses.  In  the  violent  uprising  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  militant  students  and 
outsiders  took  over  several  buildings  and 
committed  senseless  and  deliberate  destruc- 
tion. The  Incident  triggered  similar  dis- 
turbances on  other  campuses.  Changes  may 
be  necessary  and  Improvements  In  any  in- 
stitution can  be  made,  but  this  is  not  the 
way  to  do  it. 

Encouraged  by  their  "success"  at  Colum- 
bia, the  anarchists  In  the  New  Left  movement 
are  boldly  spreading  the  word  that  they  in- 
tend to  "create  two.  three,  many  Oolumblas." 
m  the  manner  of  one  of  their  "heroes."  Che 
Ouevara,  the  Cuban  revolutionary  who  cried 
"create  two,  three,  many  Vletnams!" 

The  main  thrust  of  the  New  Left  movement 
arises  from  the  concerted  efforts  of  the  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society.  Many  of  Iti 
members  and  some  of  Its  national  leaders 
openly  profess  their  faith  In  communist  con- 
cepts and  their  determination  to  "restruc- 
ture" our  society.  One  of  the  militant  spokes- 
men of  this  group  stated,  for  example,  that 
"perhaps  25  universities  linked  to  the  move- 
ment would  be  too  much  for  the  police — for 
the  dominant  class — and  we  would  get  what 
we  demand." 

The  New  Left  leaders  plan  to  launch  a 
widespread  attack  on  educational  Instltu- 
Uons  thU  fall.  They  are  relying  on  collegiate 
dissidents  and  militants  to  bolster  and  ac- 
celerats  this  drive.  It  would  be  foolhardy 
for  educators,  public  officials,  and  law  en- 
forcement officers  to  Ignore  or  dismiss  lightly 
the  revolutionary  terrorism  Invading  college 
campuses.  It  Is  a  serious  threat  to  both  the 
academic  community  and  a  lawful  and  or- 
derly society. 

John  Eooak  Hoovn,  Director. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Sunday  Star, 
Sept.  1,  1968] 
Hooves  Sats  New  Lzrr  Plans  "Mobs 
Con.vtatAB" 
(By  Jeremiah  OTiCary) 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  warned  last 
night  that  "New  Left"  leaders  plan  to  launch 
widespread  attacks  on  educational  Institu- 
tions this  fall. 
"Tb»f  are  relying  on  ooUsgs  dissidents  and 
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mlUtants  to  b<^ter  and  accelerate  this 
drive,"  Hoover  said  In  a  message  In  the  FBI's 
monthly  Law  EInforcement  Bulletin. 

"It  would  be  foolhardy  for  educators,  pub- 
lic oSlclals  and  law  enforcement  officers  to 
Ignore  or  dismiss  lightly  the  revolutionary 
terrorism  Invading  college  campuses.  It  Is  a 
serious  threat  to  both  the  academic  commu- 
nity and  a  lawful  and  orderly  society." 

Hoover  said  the  movement  Is  growing  both 
In  nvunbers  and  In  varied  forms  of  violence. 
He  cited  the  disorders  which  he  said  were 
perpetrated  on  a  number  of  college  campuses 
last  spring  by  revolutionary  adherents  of  the 
movement.  Including  what  he  called  "sense- 
less and  deliberate  destruction"  at  Columbia 
University. 

"Encouraged  by  their  'success'  at  Colum- 
bia, the  anarchists  In  the  New  Left  move- 
ment are  boldly  spreading  the  word  that  they 
Intend  to  create  'two.  three,  many  Columblas' 
In  the  manner  of  one  of  their  heroes,  Che 
Ouevara,  the  Cuban  revolutionary,  who  cried 
'create  two,  three,  many  Vletnams,' "  Hoover 
said. 

He  charged  that  the  main  thrust  arises 
from  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society. 
Many  of  Its  leaders  and  members  openly 
profess  their  faith  In  Communist  precepte. 
Hoover  said. 

Most  of  the  millions  of  college  students 
returning  to  campuses  will  "Join  with  the 
millions  of  Americans  of  good  will  who  ac- 
tively seek  meaningful  solutions  to  the  many 
complex  problems  confronting  the  nation," 
the  FBI  director  predicted. 

Hoover  said  It  is  Important  to  recognize 
that  the  extremists  are  not  simply  faddists 
or  "coUege  kids"  at  play.  He  said  "their  cries 
for  revolution  and  their  advocacy  of  guerrilla 
warfare  evolve  out  of  a  pathological  hatred 
for  our  way  of  life  and  a  determination  to 
destroy  It." 

(From  the  Los  Angeles    (Calif.)    Times, 

August  3,  1968) 

AcnvrriES  To  Be  Halted  15  Months:  UCLA 

SirsPENDS  SDS  FOB  Ripping  Up  Display 

(By  Dorothy  Townsend) 

The  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  or- 
ganization has  been  suspended  from  campus 
activity  at  UCLA  for  15  months  by  Chancel- 
lor-designate Charles  Young.  It  was  reported 
Friday. 

Suspension  was  recommended  by  the 
campus  Board  of  Review  following  a  hearing 
In  June  of  charges  the  activist  organization 
ripped  down  a  photographic  display  deplet- 
ing Viet  Cong  atrocities. 

Chancellor  Young  had  deferred  a  decision 
on  the  board's  recommendation.  Dean  of 
Students  Byron  H.  Atkinson  said  Friday,  to 
give  SDS  members  an  opportunity  to  respond 
to  the  charges. 

Atkinson  said  the  organization  was  not 
represented  at  the  June  hearing,  although 
"meticulously  notified"  of  It  and  that  In- 
vitations to  respond,  even  after  the  Board  of 
Review's  action,  "have  been  ignored  to  this 
day." 

The  suspension  became  effective  about  10 
days  ago  but  was  not  made  public  by  the 
administration  so  that  It  might  not  Infiuence 
a  forthcoming  court  case  Involving  SDS 
members. 

Charges  against  SDS  were  brought  by  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  Club,  a  campus  organiza- 
tion describing  Itself  as  a  non-partisan  mod- 
erate group,  sponsor  of  the  exhibition  dis- 
playing the  Viet  Cong  atrocity  photographs. 

Criminal  charges  of  assault  and  battery 
were  filed  against  SDS  campus  chairman 
Jeff  Schmidt  and  member  Jim  Dann  by  stu- 
dent Arls  Kalatsls.  Schmidt  and  Dann  In 
turn,  accused  Kalatsls  of  assault. 

The  Dally  Bruin  campus  newspaper,  car- 
ried a  story  Friday  morning  on  the  suspen- 
sion, stating  Its  Informants  were  In  the  SDS, 
not  the  administration. 

Dean  Atkinson  said  Friday  the  adminis- 
tration no  longer  felt  obligated  to  remain 
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silent  (because  of  the  assault  trial  scheduled 
later  this  month)  since  the  organization 
Itself  made  the  matter  public. 

Until  October,  1969.  the  SRS-VDC  (Viet- 
nam Dad  Committee)  Is  banned  from  any  or- 
ganizational activity  of  any  kind  on  the  West- 
wood  campus  under  terms  of  the  suspension. 

An  SDS  member.  Jerry  Palmer,  was  quoted 
in  the  Bruin  story  as  saying.  "We  will  be 
meeting  under  the  name  of  Friends  of  SDS" 
to  get  around  the  ban.  But  Dean  Atkinson 
said  the  wording  of  the  suspension  Is  explicit 
In  forbidding  the  organization  under  Its 
name  or  any  other  part  or  combination  of 
Its  name  to  congregate. 

"When  we  suspended  this  group  we  meant 
it."  he  said.  "It  says  you  are  not  going  to 
use  this  name  or  anything  that  sounds 
like  it." 

(From  'the  Los  Angeles  (CaUf.)   Times.  Aug. 
7,  1968] 

UCLA  Group  Sats  It  Will  Icnobe  Ousrot 

Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  the  stu- 
dent activist  group  recently  suspended  from 
UCLA  for  15  months,  Tuesday  said  It  would 
Ignore  the  suspension. 

A  press  release  from  the  SDS-VDC  (Viet- 
nam Day  Committee)  accused  the  university 
administration  of  banning  the  group  for  a 
series  of  actions  rather  than  the  single  an- 
nounced offense. 

That  offense  was  the  ripping  down  of  a 
campus  photographic  exhibit  depleting  al- 
leged Viet  Cong  atrocities. 

CAIIFTJS    building    OCCUPIXD 

Last  year,  said  members  of  the  SDS-VDC, 
the  group  "Irritated"  UCLA  administrators  by 
antlnapalm  demonstrations,  occupying  a 
campus  administration  building,  accusing 
Byron  H.  Atkinson,  dean  of  students,  of 
"bold  face  lies"  regarding  the  demonstration, 
exposing  "huge  profits"  mtide  by  the  campus 
book  store,  and  organizing  anti-draft  pro- 
tests. 

SDS-VDC  was  banned  from  the  campus 
July  23  by  Chancellor-designate  Charles  E. 
Young.  However,  the  ban  was  not  made  pub- 
lic until  last  Friday  when  an  SDS-VDC  mem- 
ber mentioned  It  to  the  campus  newspaper. 

Young  su8p>ended  the  group  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  campus  Board  of  Review 
composed  of  three  students,  two  faculty 
members  and  Atkinson. 
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HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 
Tuesday,  September  17,  1968 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  dlfflculties  in  building 
a  "world  of  cooi>eration  and  peace  is  the 
language  barrier.  If  people  could  freely 
communicate  with  each  other  through  a 
common  language,  many  of  the  dlfflcul- 
ties that  divide  the  people  of  the  world 
would  be  solved. 

Ettorts  to  promote  E:speranto  as  a  com- . 
mon  language  has  been  the  goal  of  the 
Universal  Esperanto  Association  which 
is  represented  in  85  countries.  Fifty  na- 
tional Esperanto  organizations  and  20 
professional  international  Esperanto  as- 
sociations are  in  existence.  About  8  mil- 
lion people  speak  the  language.  More 
than  100  magazines  are  published  in  Es- 
peranto. 

The  Esperanto  League  of  North  Amer- 
ica has  an  information  center  at  156 
Fifth  Avenue  to  New  York  City. 
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An  old  friend  aid  associate  of  mine 
who  speaks  this  li  ternatlonal  language 
Is  chairman  of  th ;  center.  He  is  Mark 
Starr,  former  educ  itional  director  of  the 
International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union.  His  wife,  H;len,  is  also  a  teacher 
by  profession. 

I  enjoyed  pleas  mt  associations  with 
the  Starrs  in  bygoi  le  years. 

Our  friendship  {oes  back  more  than 
40  years.  Mark's  nterest  in  building  a 
cooperative  and  :  >eacef  ul  world  com- 
munity goes  back  msmy  years.  He  sees 
an  international  la  iguage  as  a  most  Im- 
portant step  In  ap]  iroaching  his  Ideal. 

An  Interesting  ar  Icle  was  published  re- 
cently on  Esperanto  in  the  California 
Teachers  Assoclatl  in  Journal.  The  au- 
thor, Doris  Vallon,  has  been  teaching 


Elsperanto  In  San 
for  3  years,  having 


^ateo,  Calif.,  schools 
started  teaching  E&ig- 


llsh  as  a  foreign  la  iguage  in  Japan.  She 
attended  Esperanta  congresses  In  The 
HayB^e.  Tlaxcala,  1  Mexico,  and  Tokyo. 


In  my  class  dlscovei 
lands  play  the  sam  i 


malB  tbat  they  dra\ ', 


and  teachers  In  the 


include  with  my  re- 
the  Vallon  article 


I  would  like  to 
marks.  Mr.  Speaker 
which  follows 

TSACRINO   THX   iInivcbsai,   Languaob 
(By Dons  Vallon) 
A  children's  maga;  ilne  arrives  from  Switz- 
erland,  containing  i  torles  and   pictures  by 
youngsters  from  nu  ny  countries.   Students 


that  children  In  other 
games  they  play  and 


draw  the  same  pictures  of  people  and  anl- 


My  students  study  a 


science  unit  on  wea  her  and  they  exchange 
weather  charts  with  jstudents  In  Prance  and 
Sweden  and  Spain. 

The  common  dencknlnator  of  the  people- 
to-people  activities  c  f  my  fourth-graders  at 
Tumbull  School,  Saa  Mateo,  Is  Elsperanto. 
Aaked  by  the  producer  of  a  television  show, 
my  spontaneous  reply 
asked,  "What  Is  Esper- 
ihaU  try  to  answer  that 


"What  la  Esperanto? 
was  "fun."  She  then 
ante  besides  fun?"  I 
question. 
Six  years  ago  a  sniall  group  of  principals 


San  Mateo  School  Dls- 


trlot,  convinced  of  t  le  need  for  an  elemen- 
tary language  progn  in  that  would  give  our 
pupils  the  exclteme  it  and  reward  of  real 
International  commt  nlcatlons,  decided  to  in- 
vestigate the  poBslbl  Itles  of  Esperanto. 

Experiments  in  ot  Her  parts  of  the  world 
had  given  some  evlde  ice  that  Esperanto,  with 
Its  regular  gramma  *,  spelling,  and  word- 
building  principles,  i  ould  be  learned  In  only 
a  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  time  needed  to  at- 
tain an  equivalent  1  »vel  in  most  other  lan- 
guages. Some  tests  even  indicated  that  a 
logical  language  lilC(  Esperanto,  taught  for 
a  year  or  two  as  a  i  Introduction  to,  say, 
French  or  German,  ( ave  pupils  an  Increased 
interest  and  competi  nee  in  language  learn- 
ing. The  time  they  s  )ent  learning  Esperanto 
was  later  fully  reco'  ered  by  the  quickened 


pace  of  achievement 
language. 
These    predictions 


on  their  second  foreign 

were    Impresatve.    We 
were  frankly  unwlUldg  to  concede  to  Esper- 


anto such  amazing  q 
the  language  a  test  1 
even  If  this  language 


aalitles,  without  giving 
our  own  schools.  And 
lid  prove  to  be  as  easily 


leamable  as  had  be«  n  claimed,  we  wanted 


to  know  the  answers 
Would   our  young 


to  other  questions. 
American  pupils,  geo- 


graphically so  far  rer  koved  from  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  be  i  ble  to  use  the  language 
they  had  learned? 

Would  they  unders^nd,  as  their  European 
customs  of  other  na- 
tions and  the  meaning  of  international 
contact? 

Would  Esperanto  be  one  way  out  of  the 
dilemma  we  face  In  trying  to  teach  a  for- 
eign language  to  tli  Me  children  who  have 
deficient  speech  skill  i? 
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Our  Investigation  began  with  a  single  fifth 
grade  class  In  Sunnybrae  School.  Little  by 
little,  as  we  began  to  gain  an  Impression  of 
the  results,  we  expanded  the  scope  of  the 
project,  until  Esperanto  was  being  taught  in 
three  San  Mateo  schools,  at  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  grade  levels.  Finally  we  taught  the 
language  in  four  1966  San  Mateo  summer 
school  classes,  with  a  totpl  enrollment  of  160 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade  pupils. 

The  work  up  to  now  has  yielded  consistent 
and  satisfactory  results.  The  basic  claim  of 
Esperanto's  advocates  about  its  rapid  learn- 
ablUty  has  been  confirmed.  My  fourth-grade 
class,  for  example,  learned  enough  Esperanto 
in  one  and  a  half  school  years  to  correspond 
with  classes  in  ten  countries.  They  wrote  one 
another  about  family,  school,  hobbles,  music. 
They  learned  to  read  folk  tales  in  Esperanto 
from  many  countries.  In  a  book  called, 
"Amuzo  Per  Science"  ("Pun  Through 
Science"),  they  read  experiments,  then  per- 
formed them,  explaining  in  E^speranto  as 
they  demonstrated.  They  developed  poise  as 
they  did  this  for  Esperanto-speaking  visitors 
from  many  lands. 

Some  of  the  brighter  9-  and  lO-year-oIda 
who  were  beginners  at  the  start  of  our  re- 
cent summer  school  program,  we^e  writing 
haiku  and  clnquain  poems  in  Esperanto  five 
weeks  later.  Puppet  shows  and  skits  are  per- 
formed by  the  children  for  both  school  and 
adult  programs. 

Were  our  children  able  to  comprehend  the 
use  of  the  language  thus  acquired?  We  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  natural  imderstandlng 
they  showed  of  pupils  in  other  lands.  The 
fact  that  they  and  their  friends  abroad  had 
each  come  half  way  toward  understanding 
by  learning  a  common  language  seemed  to  re- 
move the  invidious  distinction  between  "na- 
tive" and  "foreign"  that  might  have  arisen  if 
one  group  had  been  using  the  language  of 
the  other.  The  meaningfulness  to  the  chil- 
dren of  their  new-found  contacts  became  es- 
pecially vivid  as  they  took  a  new,  heightened, 
personal  interest  in  geography,  a  subject  that 
had  previously  meant  little  to  them. 

Exemption  from  study  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage was  no  solution  to  the  problem  of 
children  with  low  speech  skills.  Rather  than 
forget  their  dlfllculty,  they  became  more 
conscious  of  it  when  chlded  by  children  who 
were  getting  foreign  language  instruction. 
When  Esperanto  was  first  mentioned,  several 
pupils  spontaneously  asked  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  it.  The  teacher  began  to  give 
the  children  Esperanto  lessons  in  small 
doees.  Within  a  semester  they  were  enthusi- 
astically, if  simply,  reading  and  writing.  Jib- 
ing back  at  their  Spanish-learning  friends 
in  a  language  they  couldn't  understand,  and 
showing  a  totally  new  enthusiasm  for  geog- 
raphy as  mail  began  to  arrive  from  abroad. 

About  20  pupils  at  Terrace  Elementary 
School,  Lakeport,  were  not  profiting  from 
Spanish,  so  the  teaching  was  discontinued. 
When  their  teacher  introduced  them  to  Eb- 
peranto  they  responded  well.  Their  first 
guests  reported  on  contacts  with  speakers 
of  Esperanto  in  many  lands  all  around  the 
globe,  illustrated  by  slides.  For  the  first  time 
these  children  felt  some  Importance  in  the 
life  of  the  school.  This  project  Is  still  too 
new  to  determine  how  such  children  respond 
to  other  languages  later  on.  But  already  a 
sense  of  achievement  has  come  because  of 
Esi>eranto. 

Recently,  I  had  to  teach  a  list  of  English 
words  ending  in  "er"  and  had  a  difficult 
time. 

Something  unique  happens  in  teaching 
Esperanto.  The  children  learn  how  language 
functions;  the  puzzle — or  word-bulldlng — 
unravels.  They  eagerly  make  use  of  diction- 
aries for  creative  writing  as  they  discover 
the  art  of  communication.  Another  by-prod- 
uct of  learning  Esperanto  is  the  easy  learn- 
ing of  graounatlcal  principles. 

In  addition  to  these  rewards,  we  found 
for  the  teacher  one  other  important,  though 
unanticipated  benefit  in  Esperanto.  We 
found  a  language  manageable  enough  that 
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we  could  actually  learn  it  ourselves,  step 
by  step,  before  teaching  it  to  our  pupils. 
That,  in  fact,  is  the  way  all  of  us  in  this 
project  did  learn  the  language.  But  we  r^- 
ommend  it  to  anyone  planning  to  teach 
Esperanto  that  he  or  she  study  it  In  advance, 
for  example,  at  the  University  of  California 
(Berkeley)  Department  of  Education's  Ex- 
tension Division  course,  "Teaching  Esper- 
anto m  the  Elementary  Schools:  Methods, 
Materials,  and  Techniques  (X314.3A),"  or  at 
other  courses  or  with  materials  about  which 
the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Bs- 
peranto  (California  Division,  410  Darrell  Rd., 
Hillsborough,  Ca.  94010)  can  provide  infor- 
mation. If  necessary,  however,  we  feel  that 
most  teachers  can  learn  the  language  along 
with,  and  slightly  ahead  of,  their  pupils. 

There  is  still  much  ground  to  cover.  Among 
the  priority  items  on  the  agenda,  we  believe, 
should  be  some  rigidly  controlled  educa- 
tional experiments  designed  to  test  the  leam- 
ability  and  usefulness  of  Esperanto  for  ad- 
vantaged, average,  and  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. The  development  of  better  audiovisual 
aids  for  Esperanto  instruction  is  also  an 
tirgent  necessity.  Meanwhile,  however,  we 
can  confidently  add  our  experiences  to  the 
positive  results  obtained  in  other  covmtrles. 

Unbelievable  as  it  may  seem,  Esperanto 
can  be  learned  four  or  five  times  faster  than 
other  languages  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. Elementary  school  pupils,  even  as 
low  as  the  third  grade,  do  engage  in  mean- 
ingful conununicatlon  and  cultural  ex- 
changes with  children  abroad  while  learning 
the  language.  And  Esperanto  does  appear  to 
be  one  possible  solution  to  the  problem  of 
teaching  language  to  pupils  with  low  speech 
skills. 

Needless  to  say,  the  usefulness  of  Esperanto 
to  schoolchildren  does  not  cease  with  their 
graduation.  If  they  go  on  to  learn  other  lan- 
guages. Esperanto  seems  to  provide  a  valuable 
grounding,  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  the 
many  pupils  who  once  studied  Latin.  It  Is  a 
living  second  language,  with  a  growing  orig- 
inal and  translated  literature  and  with 
speakers  in  nearly  every  country.  It  is  a  lan- 
guage which  today's  and  tomorrow's  students 
can  use  as  they  travel  widely  around  the 
globe.  Through  Esperanto,  many  of  our 
pupils  are  already  maintaining  their  end  of  a 
constant  two-way  International  traffic  in  good 
will  and  understanding. 


INTERNATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  THE 
NATIONAL  CAPITAL 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  iToamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  16.  1968 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inter- 
American  system,  of  which  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  Is  the  princi- 
pal embodiment,  Is  the  oldest  association 
of  Independent  states  in  the  world. 
Starting  in  1889,  when  the  first  meeting 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  and  of  the  United  States 
was  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  system 
has  had  a  long  and  fruitful  history  of 
cooperation  among  the  countries  of  this 
hemisphere  for  the  promotion  of  mu- 
tually beneficial  purposes  and  activities. 
In  1947  and  1948.  the  two  principal  legal 
instruments  of  the  Inter-American  sys- 
tem were  signed,  one  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  or  Rio 
Treaty,  and  the  other  the  charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  The 
first  Is  the  collective  security  instnmient 
of  thla  heml^here,  and  provides  for 
common  consultation  and  action  for  the 
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maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in  the 
hemisphere  In  the  case  of  an  aggression 
against  any  American  state  or  other  sit- 
uations endangering  hemispheric  peace. 
The  second  instnunent  establishes  the 
structure,  functions,  and  purposes  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  of 
which  all  the  independent  countries  of 
this  hemisphere  are  now  members  ex- 
cept for  Canada,  Jamaica,  and  Guyana. 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
is  the  multilateral  instrument  of  this 
hemisphere  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security,  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes  between  states,  the 
achievement  of  hemispheric  solidarity 
and  friendly  inter-American  relations, 
the  promotion  of  Latin  American  eco- 
nomic and  social  development,  and  the 
furthering  of  inter- American  cooperation 
In  various  fields — economic,  scientific, 
technical,  cultural  and  juridical.  The 
OAS  serves  our  national  Interest  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
and  we  have  sJways  given  it  our  full  sup- 
port. This  Is  a  refiection  of  the  traditional 
ties  which  have  linked  us  with  Latin 
America,  and  of  the  importance  which 
we  give  to  that  area  as  second  to  none 
in  the  world. 

It  is,  therefore,  highly  appropriate 
that  this  Government  should  provide  the 
OAS  with  land  in  our  Capital  City  for  a 
much-needed  headquarters  site.  It  is 
proper  for  us  to  do  so  as  the  United 
States  is  the  host  Government  for  this 
Organization.  Washington  has  been  the 
traditional  site  of  the  principal  perma- 
nent organs  of  the  OAS;  namely,  the 
Pan  American  Union  which  is  the  Gen- 
eral Secretariat,  and  the  Council  of  the 
Organization.  The  OAS  Charter,  both  in 
its  present  form  and  as  revised  by  the 
recently  adopted  amendments  to  the 
charter,  provides  that  Washington  is  the 
site  for  these  two  principal  OAS  bodies. 
There  are,  furthermore,  various  prece- 
dents for  governments  to  provide  land 
or  buildings  to  international  organiza- 
tions located  on  their  territory.  I  under- 
stand that  the  present  case  is  all  the 
more  urgent  as,  while  the  OAS  Secre- 
tariat has  continued  to  grow  with  its 
increased  responsibilities  under  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  its  ofiQces  are  spread 
out  through  different  locations  in  Wash- 
ington, which  is  inefficient  from  the 
standpoint  of  management  and  admin- 
istration, and  costly  in  terms  of  rental 
payments.  The  House  should  promptly 
adopt  this  bill— HJl.  16175— which 
will  provide  the  OAS  with  a  very  de- 
sirable and  adequate  site  in  Washington 
where  it  may  consolidate  in  one  place 
its  various  headquarters  ofBces  and 
activities. 


POTTSTOWN  MERCURY  PUBLISHES 
"CENSORED"  EDITION 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF  PXMWSTLVAIOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  17,  1968 

Mr.    SCHWEIKER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
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gress  a  most  remarkable  edition  of  the 
Pottstown  Merctiry  published  Thursday 
morning,  September  5,  in  Pottstown, 
Pa.,  in  my  congressional  district. 

This  edition  was  "censored"  by  the 
editors  of  the  newspaper  in  order  to 
show  readers  what  censorship  of  the 
press  would  do  to  an  American  news- 
paper. 

The  front  page  of  the  Mercury  edi- 
tion was  marked  "Censored"  in  bold  red 
letters  across  the  middle  of  the  page, 
superimposed  over  the  regular  news- 
paper material. 

But  what  caught  the  reader's  eye  Just 
as  readily  was  the  makeup  of  this  "cen- 
sored" front  page.  In  the  midst  of  all 
the  stories  were  gaping  holes  where  the 
editors  had  removed  whole  paragraphs 
of  "censorable"  material.  S<Hne  stories 
were  omitted  altogether,  with  holes  left 
to  show  the  omission. 

As  the  editors  explained  in  a  front- 
page note,  "All  negative  comments  re- 
garding the  Johnson  Administration,  the 
U.S.  Government,  local  and  township 
governments  have  been  censored  by 
Mercury  editors.  All  negative  reports 
from  Vietnam  also  were  censored." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  "censored"  edition 
of  the  Pottstown  Mercury  was  a  distin- 
guished piece  of  public  service  by  a 
newspaper.  It  was  a  powerful  demon- 
stration of  the  importance  to  all  Ameri- 
cans of  a  free  press.  Certainly  the  read- 
ers of  this  particular  newspaper,  the 
Pottstown  Mercury,  have  been  deeply 
moved  by  the  experience  of  seeing  their 
daily  newspaper  "censored"  for  1  day. 
I  would  strongly  suggest  that  in  com- 
munities across  this  Nation,  other  news- 
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papers  "censor"  their  editions  for  1  day 
in  this  manner,  so  that  this  message  can 
reach  many  more  American  newspaper 
readers. 

We  must  never  take  for  granted  the 
precious  freedoms  of  life  in  the  United 
States  of  America  under  our  Constitu- 
tion. As  the  Soviet  Union  has  moved  to 
impose  press  censorship  on  the  people 
of  Czechoslovakia,  the  American  people 
once  more  should  be  thankful  that  our 
press  media  operate  in  freedom  and  with 
objectivity  in  publishing  the  news. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
Record  two  examples  of  Associated  Press 
national  wire  stories  which  were  "cen- 
sored" in  the  September  5  edition  of  the 
Pottstown  Mercury.  I  also  wish  to  include 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post,  commending  the  Mer- 
cury for  its  "censored"  edition. 

A  word  of  explanation  about  the  two 
"censored"  stories  being  included: 

The  first  of  these  stories,  concerning 
the  nationwide  series  of  teachers'  strikes, 
was  "censored"  to  omit  a  paragraph  on 
the  possible  Philadelphia  teachers'  strike. 
The  "censors"  would  not  let  Pottstown 
readers  know  what  was  happ>ening  in 
Philadelphia,  just  40  miles  from  Potts- 
town. 

The  second  of  the  "censored"  stories, 
concerning  prisoners  of  war  in  Vietnam, 
was  "censored"  so  thoroughly  that  of  five 
paragraphs  in  the  story,  only  the  first 
and  the  last  paragraphs  remain.  The 
"censors"  made  sure  the  story  would  not 
contain  any  material  that  was  anti- 
American,  even  though,  in  this  story,  the 
anti- American  charges  came  from  a  pre- 
dictable source,  Hanoi  Radio. 


State  Department  Warns  Viet  Reds  About 

Reprisals 

(Original   version) 

Washington. — The  State  Department  re- 
minded North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong 
Wednesday  that  any  reprisals  taken  against 
American  prisoners  of  war  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Convention  on  the  treat- 
ment of  war  prisoners. 

The  reminder  came  after  a  Hanoi  radio 
broadcast  in  English  issued  a  statement  "se- 
verely warning"  the  United  States  and  the 
Saigon  Government  against  carrying  out  a 
death  sentence  against  one  convicted  ter- 
rorist and  a  15-year  prison  term  at  hard  labor 
against  another. 

The  two  were  identified  as  Nguyen  Van  Tu, 
16,  who  was  sentenced  to  death  in  Da  Nang 
and  Nguyen  Van  Luc,  15,  sentenced  to  hard 
labor. 

The  broadcast,  monitored  here,  warned 
that  "should  the  U.S.  aggressors  and  their 
henchmen  refuse  to  cancel  their  fascist  de- 
cision, the  command  of  the  South  Vietnam 
peoples  liberation  armed  forces  will  reserve 
for  itself  the  full  right  to  duly  punish  those 
U.S.  aggressors  and  puppets  who  have  per- 
petrated many  crimes  and  who  are  now  de- 
tained by  the  PLAF." 

State  Department  Press  Officer  Robert  J. 
McCloskey  declared  that  under  the  Geneva 
Convention,  acts  of  reprisal  are  not  per- 
mitted— "indeed  they  are  prohibited." 


State  Department  Warns  Viet  Reds  About 

Reprisals 

(Censored    version) 

Washington. — The  State  Department  re- 
minded North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong 
Wednesday  that  any  reprisals  taken  against 
American  prisoners  of  war  would  violate  the 
Geneva  convention  on  the  treatment  of  war 
prisoners. 


Boycotts  Deiat  Start  of  School 
(Original  version) 
New  York. — Classroom  boycotts  by  teach- 
ers with  salary  and   other   grievances  pro- 
longed the  siunmer  boUday  today  for  about 
150,000  schoolchUdren. 


State  Department  press  officer  Robert  J. 
McCloskey  noted  that  under  the  Geneva  con- 
vention, acts  of  reprisal  are  not  permitted — 
"Indeed  they  are  prohibited." 

BoTCOTTS  Delay  Start  of  School 
(Censored  version) 
New  York.— <;i&ssroom  boycotts  by  teach- 
ers with  salary  and   other  grievances  pro- 
longed the  summer  holiday  Wednesday  for 
some  150,000  American  schoolchildren. 
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School  reopening  wa«  postponed  In  eome 
eommunttles  from  <  ionnecticut  to  Utah. 


In  Michigan  alon( 


A  teacher  walkout 


87.313  student*,  moatly 


In  the  Detroit  area,   ?ere  without  Inatructors 


„ threatened  In  New  Tork 

City,  where  public  ichools  with  enrollment 
totaling  1.1  million  are  scheduled  to  reopen 
next  Monday. 

Eleventh -hour  nef  otlatlons  between  teach- 
ers and  the  school  b  sard  continued  In  Phila- 
delphia, where  the  i  esumptlon  of  claaaea  for 
378,600  pupils  on  F  Iday  was  In  danger. 

Negotiators,  mediators  and  factfinders 
worked  almost  arou:  td  the  clock  In  Michigan 
trying  to  settle  teac  her  contract  dlsputaa  In 
17  districts  where  ichools  failed  to  reopen 
Tuesday  and  today 

schools  of  East  8  .  LouU.  HI.,  with  enroll- 
ment of  23.600,  rem  »lned  closed  for  the  sec 
ond  week  by  a  strlk  >  of  900  teachers  seeking 
a  formal  working  at  reement  and  higher  pay. 

Contrary  to  tradlt  on.  some  of  the  children 
Involved  In  teacher  iralkouts  were  anxious  to 
get  back  to  school. 

In  Madison,  111.,  w  lere  a  teacher  strike  over 
second  week,  35  of  the 
>lcketed  city  hall  with  a 
sign  sayUig:    "Teacl  ers,   you  got  an  educa 
tlon.  How'  about  Us  '" 

500  teachers   of  East   Chicago,   Ind.. 

10,000    I  choolchlldren,    went   on 

strike  for  higher  ps  y.  smaller  classes  and  a 
guarantee  of  textbc  aks  for  every  child. 

In  Cumberland,  B  .1.  where  there  are  8,600 

<  f  the  350  teachers  stayed 

8  In  support  of  demands 


salaries  was  In  Its 
town's  J^QOO  pupils 


to   6.000   children 
Carbon,  Utah,  and 
Oonn. 


Sept 


The  Mercury   ot 
has  given  Its  reader 


of  school  age,  most 

away  from  13  schoo 

for  salary  Increases 

There  were  teach  ir  walkouts  Involving  up 

n  West  Homestead,  Pa., 

East  Haven  and  Darlen, 
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School  reopening  was  postponed  In  some, 
communities  from  Connecticut  to  Utah. 

In  BClcbigan  alone  87.313  studenu,  mostly 
In  the  Detroit  area,  were  without  Instructors. 

A  teacher  walkout  threatened  In  New  Tork, 
City,  where  public  schools  with  enrollment 
totaling  1.1  million  are  scheduled  to  reopen 
next  Monday. 


Negotiators,  mediators  and  factfinders 
worked  almost  around  the  clock  in  Michi- 
gan trying  to  settle  teacher  contract  disputes 
In  17  districts  where  schools  failed  to  reopen 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Schools  of  East  St.  Louis,  ni..  with  enroll- 
ment of  23.600.  remained  closed  for  the  sec- 
ond week  by  a  strike  of  900  teachers  seeking 
a  formal  working  agreement  and  higher  pay. 

Contrary  to  tradition,  some  of  the  children 
Involved  In  teacher  walkouts  were  anxious  to 
get  back  to  school. 

In  Madison,  III.,  where  a  teacher  strike  over 
salaries  was  In  Its  second  week,  35  of  the 
town's  3.000  pupils  picketed  City  Hall  with 
a  slg^  saying:  "Teachers,  you  got  an  educa- 
tion. How  about  us?" 

The  500  teachers  of  East  Chicago,  Ind., 
which  has  10.000  schoolchildren,  went  on 
strike  for  higher  pay,  smaller  classes  and  a 
guarantee  of  textbooks  for  every  child. 

In  Cumberland,  R.I..  where  there  are  5,600 
of  school  age.  most  of  the  250  teachers  stayed 
away  from  13  schools  In  support  of  demands 
for  salary  Increases. 

There  were  teacher  walkouts  involving  up 
to  6,000  children  in  West  Homestead,  Pa.; 
Carbon,  Utah,  and  East  Haven  and  Darlen, 
Conn. 
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(Prom  the  Wai  hlngton  (D.C.)  Poet, 


10,   1968] 


Samploi  d  Cbnsokship 


PotUtown,  PennsylTanU 
some  graphic  instruction 
In  censorship  by  prating  an  edition  in  which 
the  paper  conform  id  to  a  rough  eqiUvalent 
of  the  government  editing  going  on  in 
Czechoslovakia. 
No  doubt  the  dn|stlcally  censored  Issue  of 
ng  home  the  meaning  of 
censorship  to  the  e  swspaper's  readers.  Prob- 
ably there  la  no  iiore  effective  method  of 
doing  this.  It  Is  dlffl  ;ult  for  cltlaens  who  have 
not  had  any  ezperl<  nee  with  a  censored  press 
to  realize  just  how  little  can  be  reported  by 
government  controlled  newspapers.  In  the 
words  of  one  subsc  -iber.  "the  American  peo- 
ple need  a  rude  ai  rakenlng  to  the  fact  that 
we  take  too  much  for  granted."  Let  us  hope 
that  we  are  not  so  i  ast  asleep  that  it  will  take 
the  actual  experlec  ce  of  censorship  to  awaken 
us.  Pottstown's  safnple  of  censorship  ought 
to  be  sufllclent. 


DRUG  ABUSI 

ON  om 


AND  ITS  EFFECT 
TEENAGERS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF   F  MMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  '  >F  REPRBSBNTATIVBS 


Tuesday, 

Mr.  McDADE 
concerned  with 
drug  addiction 
problem  which 
of  children  comii 
It  is  a  problem 
in  the  ghetto, 
works  Its  utmos ; 
diction. 

Because  of  oui 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
I  he  growing  problem  of 

n  America.  This  Is  a 
f4ces  a  whole  generation 

g  up  to  college  age,  and 
y  rhich  faces  the  dweller 

rhere  organized  crime 
to  spread  heroin  ad- 


concem  over  this  mat- 


ter, I  am  calling  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  congressional  letter  written 
by  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Crawford,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, on  "Drug  Abuse  and  Its  Effect 
on  Our  Teenagers." 

This  is  not  only  a  very  thorough  analy- 
sis of  the  problem,  but  It  is  one  which  is 
remarkably  well  documented.  All  of  us 
will  profit  from  a  reading  of  this  anal- 
ysis, and  I  extend  my  own  personal 
commendation  to  Mrs.  Crawford  for  her 
very  thorough  and  perceptive  work  on 
this  serious  problem.  As  you  know, 
this  is  one  which  has  concerned  me  par- 
ticularly, about  which  I  have  tried  to 
inform  the  House  very  explicitly.  I  am 
delighted  that  through  the  work  of  such 
fine  people  as  Mrs.  Crawford,  the  extent 
of  the  drug  menace  In  America  may  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  more  and 
more  of  our  citizens.  I  append  here  the 
letter  of  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Crawford: 
DauG  AansE  and  Its  Eitbct  on  Ottr 
Teenagbss 
(By  Mrs.   Robert  J.  Crawford) 

A  drug  is  any  relatively  pure  chemical 
agent  which  exerts  a  reasonably  predictable 
effect  on  the  user's  physical  or  psychological 
processes.  The  types  of  drugs  abused  most 
conunonly  are  the  amphetamines,  barbitu- 
rates, methedrine,  marijuana,  and  LSD. 
Other  materials  more  rarely  used  are  wood- 
row  nuts,  magic  mushrooms,  glue  sniffing, 
freon  gas,  opium,  and  mescalin. 

.  A  survey  by  the  New  York  Times  revealed 
that  well  before  the  concern  over  marijuana 
and  LSD,  this  country  has  become  drug 
oriented.  This  survey  was  conducted  In  more 
than  20  states.  Prom  it  came  evidence  of 
America's  growing  dependence  on  drugs,  not 
only  heroin,  marijuana,  and  LSD,  but  also 
alcohol,  nicotine,  amphetamines,  and  bar- 
biturates. The  survey  found  that  drugs  were 
a  problem  not  only  of  the  slum  dweller  or 
the  hippie;  but  the  commuting  businessman. 


who  needs  two  or  three  martinis  in  the  club 
car  to  unwind  from  a  hard  day  at  the  ofDce 
or  to  prepare  himself  for  an  evening  at  home; 
the  actress  who  takes  a  barbiturate  to  sleep 
at  night  and  an  amphetamine  in  the  morn- 
ing to  sUy  bright  eyed;  the  young  lawyer 
who  smokes  marijuana  with  his  friends  while 
they  listen  to  Beatles  records:  the  truck- 
driver  who  swallows  benzedrine  on  cross 
coimtry  hauls. 

Drug  usage  is  Increasing  more  rapidly 
among  the  young,  suggesting  that  the  next 
generation  may  be  more  dependent  on  drugs 
than  this  one.  Prom  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord Of  January  18,  1968,  we  read  "It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  judge  just  how  many 
people  are  smoking — or  have  smoked — mari- 
juana. Surveys  at  Tale.  Harvard  and  the 
California  InsUtute  of  Technology  suggest 
that  about  aCTc  of  their  student  bodies  have 
used  marijuana,  at  least  once,  but  some  stu- 
dents at  those  institutions  believe  the  true 
figure  is  much  higher.  The  best  guess — on 
the  basis  of  available  indications — is  the 
somewhere  between  two  and  four  million 
Americans  have  smoked  marijuana  at  least 
once  and  that  the  number  Is  Increasing 
every  month."  Dr.  Dana  L.  Parnsworth,  chair- 
man of  the  Council  on  Mental  Health,  esti- 
mated "probably  50  r?-  of  college  students  on 
sophisticated  college  campuses  have  experi- 
mented with  pot  (marijuana)."  He  said  90% 
who  try  it  will  stop  with  no  Injurious  effect. 
But  the  remaining  lOT^,  he  added,  suffer 
serious  mental  problems  and  develop  with- 
drawal symptoms  If  they  try  to  stop. 

The  country  now  spends  MOO  million  to 
$400  million  on  Illegal  drugs  each  year. 
Traffic  in  hard  narcotics,  such  as  heroin.  Is 
largely  controlled  by  organized  crime.  The 
Mafia  dominates  distribution  particularly  In 
New  York.  In  20  years  sixty  members  of  the 
Mafia  have  been  convicted  of  this.  Illegal 
drugs  sold  outside  of  New  Tork  are  often 
under  control  of  Negro  gangs,  and  drug  traffic 
has  begun  to  rival  prostitution  as  the  majoi 
source  of  Income  for  some  Negro  criminal 
organizations.  According  to  a  recent  editorial 
in  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  (August  26, 
1968),  the  United  States  Narcotics  Bureau 
is  concentrating  greatly  on  the  illegal  dope 
traffic  crossing  from  Tijuana.  Mexico  to  Cali- 
fornia. Arrests  and  seizures  In  the  first  four 
months  of  1968  surpassed  those  for  all  of 
1967. 

Is  dope  being  glamorized  by  the  mass 
media?  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Octo- 
ber 27,  1967,  the  history  of  dope  huckstering 
to  the  white  educated  middle  class  public 
is  mentioned.  "The  beginning  might  be  dated 
from  Aldous  Huxley's  publication  of  The 
Doors  of  Perception,  in  1964.  Here  we  see 
dope  in  its  eUte  stage  as  Hiuley  writes  about 
the  affect  of  mescalin  on  him  as  he  examines 
Seurat's  paintings  and  listens  to  Oesualdo's 
madrigals.  At  this  stage  dope  taking  is  re- 
strained, exclusive,  and  associated  with  high- 
ly articulated  sets  of  esthetic  Ideas. 

Later,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Leary  and  Allen 
Ginsberg,  It  becomes  religious  and  politi- 
cal. ...  It  Is  hooked  on  to  music  .  .  .  but 
it  is  still  limited  in  its  appeal  both  because 
the  reUglous  ideas  (Neo- American  Church) 
are  exotlcally  incomprehensible  to  most 
Americans  and  because  the  political  ones  are 
rude  and  somehow  submersive  even  though 
they  are  based  on  ancient  political  slogans. 
Its  next  evolution  is  Time  magazine  where 
dope  is  presented  both  as  stuff  kids  use 
a  la  Wheatles  and  as  mildly  radical,  but  per- 
hapf  connected  with  the  lutpremedltated 
love  of  primitive  Christianity.  Plnally,  the 
Smothers  Brothers  sell  it  on  CBS  with  the 
bland,  indlfferentiated  message  of  the  ordi- 
nary TV  commercial — "for  a  headache,  take 
aspirin;  for  tension  take  Compoz  and  for  a 
low.  take  pot,  a  new.  Improved  product  that's 
better  than  Uquor;  you  get  high  but  not 
hung  over." 

The  Washington  Post  goes  on  to  say  It 
Ukes  a  lot  of  finagling  of  facts  and  people 
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to  make  dope  attractive.  "This  hasn't  been 
easy  with  photography  because  pictures  don't 
lie,  but  liars  take  pictures." 

Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  January  8, 
1968:  "Drugs  are  only  the  most  visible  signs, 
the  psychologists  and  sociologists  say,  that 
American  values  are  rapidly  becoming  spend- 
ing rather  than  work;  consumption  rather 
than  achievement:  taking  from  life  rather 
than  shaping  It." 

We  and  our  children  hear  that  smoking 
marijuana  Is  not  as  harmful  as  drinking 
alcohol.  This  Is  more  of  the  advertising  that 
is  going  on  today  to  glorify  the  use  of  drugs. 
However,  since  the  recent  publicity  about 
LSD  causing  severe  psychotic  reactions,  birth 
defects,  and  chromosome  breaks,  its  use 
seems  to  have  dropped  off  sharply  at  most 
colleges  and  even  in  the  hippie  coixununltles. 

The  American  Medical  Association  came 
out  for  the  first  time  in  its  117  year  history 
against  legalized  "pot"  but  called  present 
penalties  for  use  "harsh  and  unrealistic." 
"Of  particular  concern  is  the  youthful  ex- 
perimenter who,  by  Incurring  a  criminal 
record  through  a  single  thoughtless  act, 
places  his  future  career  In  jeopardy,"  the 
AMA  said.  "The  lives  of  many  young  people 
are  being  needlessly  damaged." 

The  AMA  said  marijuana,  even  the  weaker 
variety  generally  used  in  the  U.S..  posed  a 
"serious  public  health  concern,  similar  to 
alcohol,  but  was  potentially  far  more  harmful 
to  the  Individual." 

From  the  New  Tork  Times,  January  8, 
1968: 

"Many  Inexperienced  and  uncritical  teen- 
agers and  young  adults  still  In  the  trial  and 
error  stage  of  life  will  eat,  drink.  Inject, 
smoke,  or  sniff  almost  anything  that  prom- 
ises to  yield  thrills,"  said  Dr.  Maurice  H. 
Seever,  chairman  of  the  department  of  Phar- 
macology at  the  University  of  Michigan  Med- 
ical School.  "This  group,"  he  said,  includes 
"those  who  have  built-in  psychological  or 
psychiatric  deficiencies  or  those  who  have 
never  been  trained  to  self-restraint." 

Do  college  administrators  and  high  school 
administrators  have  to  recognize  the  drug 
danger  more  than  they  are  now  doing?  We 
have  many  laws  both  state  and  federal  which 
make  it  illegal  to  buy,  sell,  and  use  dope. 
Since  raids  are  made  and  college  students 
are  arrested,  this  bothers  college  administra- 
tors who  traditionally  have  stood  somewhere 
between  the  students  and  the  police.  Most 
colleges  are  now  Issuing  rather  vaguely 
worded  warnings  about  drugs,  but  most  do 
not  have  a  set  policy. 

Are  we  heading  towards  a  mind  dulling 
society?  We  have  heard  of  brain  washing 
which  is  a  form  of  mind  controlling.  Mind 
dulling  can  be  a  possible  conseqence  of  our 
psycho-pharmacological  knowledge.  Using 
different  drugs  to  achieve  different  condi- 
tions, either  heightened  sensory  stimulation 
or  tranqulUzatlon,  people  may  be  unable  or 
uncaring  to  question  our  society  and  be- 
come a  conforming  mass.  Por  Instance,  It  is 
said  that  the  Mohammadan  leaders,  oppos- 
ing the  Crusaders,  utilized  the  services  of  in- 
dividuals addicted  to  the  use  of  hashish  for 
secret  murders.  Hashish  is  the  middle  east- 
ern variety  of  the  hemp  plant  from  which  we 
get  marijuana. 

Among  adult  drug  takers,  marijuana  Is 
used  by  all  classes,  rich  or  poor.  Heroin  Is 
nearly  always  used  only  by  the  poor.  The  am- 
phetamines and  the  barbiturates  seem  to  be 
abtised  more  often  in  the  upper  and  middle 
classes. 

The  use  of  marijuana  and  LSD  is  not 
confined  to  teenagers.  Prom  the  New  Tork 
Times,  two  groups  are  mentioned.  One  in 
the  Atlanta  area  which  Includes  ad  agency 
people,  a  dentist  and  a  chiropractor.  Another 
group  from  another  section  of  the  country 
whose  use  of  LSD  and  marijuana  changed 
their  way  of  thinking.  They  now  praise  anti- 
war demonstrators  and  even  civil  rights  ac- 
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tlvlsU,  and  also  think  the  hippies  are  the 
greatest  generation  of  youth  this  country 
has  produced. 

The  use  of  marijuana  and  the  hallucino- 
gens among  adult  users  almost  always  leads 
to  sexual  experimentation. 

The  beer  party  on  college  campuses  Is  now 
yielding  to  a  drug  party.  A  junior  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  explains  that 
most  people  go  through  three  phases  of  us- 
ing drugs.  "When  you're  first  turned  on,  it's 
like  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world,  and  get 
very  evangelical  and  run  around  talking 
about  it  all  the  time  and  trying  to  turn 
everybody  else  on.  Then  you  go  through  a 
period  when  drugs  are  pretty  important  and 
you  orient  most  of  the  rest  of  your  life 
around  the  time  when  you  turn  on.  Even- 
tually there's  Just  a  lot  of  other  stuff  you 
want  to  do,  so  you  just  smoke  once  in  a 
while." 

This  then  is  the  drug  scene  in  America. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS:  "WE'RE  TIRED 
OP  VIOLENCE" 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  17,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
weeks  ago  I  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  article  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  concerning  a  Negro  Sea- 
bee,  Barry  P.  Wright,  who  formed  an  or- 
ganization in  Vietnam  designed  to  en- 
gage returning  veterans  in  the  work  of 
assisting  the  disadvantaged  here  in  the 
United  States.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Young  Republicans — mentioned 
in  the  Congressional  Record  yester- 
day—the form  of  aid  proposed  by  Seabee 
Wright  is  vocational  training  for  the  poor 
and  unskilled.  In  this  case  the  goal  is  the 
establishment  of  a  free  training  center  to 
teach  men  how  to  operate  heavy  equip- 
ment and  thereby  make  them  self-sus- 
taining. The  full  name  of  Wright's  group 
is  "Negro  Veterans  From  Vietnam  in  Per- 
fect Harmony  With  Our  Caucasian 
Brothers,"  NVFV  for  short,  and  its  mem- 
bers pledge  that — 

We  will  always  strive  to  use  our  training 
and  skill  to  make  a  reality  the  American 
dream  of  a  better  way  of  life  where  all  men 
can  live  together  no  matter  what  their  race, 
creed,  or  color.  We  are  coming  home  to  build 
a  better  America.  So  help  us  God. 

Barry  Wright  has  returned  home  since 
the  first  Inquirer  article  was  written  and 
has  set  out  to  bring  to  fruition  his  care- 
fully laid  plans.  It  is  indeed  distressing 
that  almost  any  incendiary  statement  by 
any  militant  can  get  ample  press  cover- 
age while  positive  efforts  such  as  Wright's 
go  almost  unnoticed.  To  give  wider  dis- 
semination to  the  program  of  the  NVFV. 
I  insert  the  article,  "  'Mail  Call'  Enlists 
Black  Gl'is  in  Building  a  Better  Amer- 
ica," from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 
August  5,  1968.  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
"Mail  Call"  Etruara  Black  QI's  in  Bxtilding 

A    BSTTER    AMEBICA 

(By  L.  P.  Palmer,  Jr.) 

Chicago. — A  strange  kind  of  mall  call  in 
Vietnam  could  have  a  profound  effect  upon 
racial  peace  in  America. 

The  call  Is  for  fighting  men  to  "remember 
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that  the  greatest  thing  going  for  us  Is  the 
emerging  pride  of  the  black  American" 

Prom  base  to  base,  from  battlefield  to  bat- 
tlefield, black  American  servicemen  are  de- 
livering letters  to  other  black  American  serv- 
icemen asking  them  to  join  Negro  Veterans 
From  Vietnam. 

The  letter  explains  that  when  the  OIs  are 
sent  back  home  they  are  needed  "to  do  every- 
thing within  our  means  to  persuade  our 
more  militant  Americans  (who  choose  vio- 
lence as  a  solution)  to  keep  a  cool  head  and 
use  more  peaceful  and  lawful  means  of  set- 
tling differences." 

Barry  P.  Wright,  26,  sat  In  the  living  room 
of  his  parents'  apartment  here  and  told  how 
he  is  organizing  and  recruiting  members  in 
the  war  zone. 

President  and  founder  of  NVFV.  Wright, 
who  returned  to  Chicago  last  week  after  a 
year  as  a  Seabee  in  Vietnam,  said : 

"Men  from  all  the  services  who  are  mem- 
bers of  NVFV  take  these  letters  wherever  they 
go  and  pass  them  out.  Sometimes  they  can 
hitch  a  ride  on  a  military  plane  and  take 
them  to  bases  where  we've  never  recruited 
before." 

Wright  said  there  are  more  than  5000  mem- 
bers now  and  application  cards  keep  coming 
in. 

"The  Negro  servicemen  in  Vietnam  are 
confused,"  Wright  said. 

"They  sleep  in  foxholes  with  Caucasians. 
They  fight  with  them  and  die  with  them. 
But  they  hear  about  all  the  trouble  back 
home,  and  they  know  when  they  come  back 
home  they've  got  to  take  a  stand. 

"But  I  am  convinced  that  black  servicemen, 
after  so  much  violence  on  the  battlefield, 
are  tired  of  violence.  We  don't  want  any  more 
violence  back  home." 

The  first  project  of  the  NVFV  is  to  establish 
a  free  training  center  to  teach  men  how  to 
operate  heavy  equipment  "so  the  unskilled, 
deprived  man — ^black  or  white,  veteran  or 
nonveteran — can  have  a  chance  at  a  good 
job." 

At  the  same  time,  Wright  said  his  group 
vrtll  organize  teams  to  go  into  the  ghetto  and 
try  to  "educate"  militants  who  lean  toward 
violence  that  "violence  will  solve  nothing;  it 
only  breeds  more  violence." 

"We  sent  squads  into  the  hills  of  Vietnam 
to  find  the  enemy.  Now  we  will  send  squads 
Into  the  ghetto  in  search  of  the  enemy. 
Anyone  who  tries  to  solve  the  black  man's 
problem  through  violence  Is  an  enemy  to 
the  race  and  to  the  country." 

Conceding  that  his  squads  could  meet  with 
trouble  on  such  missions,  Wright  said,  "We 
know  about  violence  and  know  how  to  cope 
with  It." 

Job  training  is  Wright's  alternative  to  vio- 
lence. A  bachelor,  he  said  he  will  devote  full 
time  to  the  NVFV.  His  father.  Eugene,  a 
real  estate  broker,  has  made  a  basement 
in  his  apartment  building  available  to  the 
group  for  Its  headquarters. 

"We  hope  to  get  the  school  going  on  24- 
hour  basis  by  the  end  of  next  month,"  he 
said.  "We  have  enough  money  to  buy  a  trac- 
tor and  trailer  and  dump  truck.  We  are 
going  to  have  fund-raising  affairs  to  buy 
more  equipment." 

Many  of  the  Instructors,  Wright  said,  wlU 
be  veterans.  Wright  was  a  heavy  equipment 
operator.  2d  class,  in  the  Seabees. 

Chapters  of  the  NVFV  have  been  opened  In 
Los  Angeles,  Spokane,  Wash.;  and  Oklahoma 
City.  Schools  are  expected  to  be  opened 
in  those  cities,  too. 

Wright  said  there  are  "quite  a  few"  white 
members  of  his  organization.  The  group's 
complete  name,  he  said.  Is,  "Negro  Veterans 
From  Vietnam  In  Perfect  Harmony  With 
Our  Caucasian  Brothers."  

The  recriUtment  letter  for  the  NVFV  car- 
ries thU  pledge  for  members: 

"We  will  always  strive  to  use  our  train- 
ing and  skill  to  make  a  reality  the  Amert- 
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can  dream  of  a  betUr  way  of  lUe  wbere  all 
men  can  live  togetner  no  matter  what  their 
race,  creed,  or  color.  We  are  coming  home 
to  build  a  tetter  A  nertca.  So  help  ua  Ood." 
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KnacoNsiN 
<  >F  REPRESENTATIVES 


September  17.  1968 

of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 

Ifeave  to  extend  my  re- 

Lhe  following  report  to 


Tuesday, 

Mr.     BYRNES 
Speaker,  under 
marlcs,  I  include 
my  constituents: 

klEMO 

CoKGuss  .  .  .  cingress  continued  to  work 
on  leglalatlon  last  jweek,  trying  to  clear  the 
decks  for  an  adjou  -nment  or  recess  In  Octo- 
ber for  the  electlo  i  campaigns.  The  Senate 
dcAjatedngun  contr  )1  legislation  and  contin- 
ued committee  hea  rings  on  the  Porta*  nomi- 
nation. The  Hou8«  passed  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Act.  a  lopted  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Redwc  Dd  National  Park  bill  and 
passed  the  nation  il  scenic  rivers  bill.  In- 
cluded In  the  latt  t  legislation,  designed  to 
preserve  wild  rive  s  In  their  natural  state, 
were  several  In  \  risconsln — the  Upjjer  St. 
Crolz  and  Nameki  gon  and  the  Wolf  River 
from  the  Langlad«  -Menominee  County  line 
to  Keshena  Falls. 

MiNESWEEPEHS  .  .  Durlhg  the  course  of 
the  debate  In  the  Souse  on  the  defense  ap- 
propriation, I  p<  inted  out  some  rather 
puzzling  actions  b  r  the  Defense  Department 
in  the  procuremei  t  of  ocean  minesweepers. 
During  the  last  th.  ee  years.  Congress  has  au- 
thorized and  provlied  the  money  for  18  ocean 
minesweepers  upoi  testimony  by  the  Navy 
that  they  were  bally  needed.  Then,  as  part 
of  Its  attempt  to  e  sU  the  controversial  P-1 1 1 
aircraft  to  Great  B  -Italn,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment earmarked  tl  lese  minesweepers  for  con- 
struction In  Engla  Qd.  Last  year.  I  proposed, 
ftnd  the  Congresi  adopted,  a  requirement 
that  at  least  seve  i  of  the  sixteen  be  built 
in  the  U.S.  to  pre  serve  In  this  country  the 
capability  for  bu  Idlng  these  wooden-hull 
vessels.  Since  then  the  Defense  Department's 
interest  in  bulldiig  the  minesweepers  has 
dropped.  It  has  sp<  nt  $42  million  of  the  $138 
mllUon  set  aside  f  )r  minesweepers  for  other 
purposes  and  It  ha  dallied  over  procurement 
of  any  of  these  sb  pe. 

Housx  Action  .  .  In  view  of  the  Defense 
Department's  attit  ide,  the  House  Appropria- 
tion Committee  vlthdrew  the  remaining 
minesweeper  fund  >  when  It  acted  on  the 
defense  approprlal  Ion.  As  a  member  of  the 
conunittee  explain  sd.  "It  was  not  right  to 
leave  this  money  Just  sitting  there  to  be 
progranuned  for  s(  methlng  else."  I  told  the 
House  I  could  no ;  quarrel  with  the  com- 
mittee's decision  mder  the  circumstances, 
but  I  pointed  out,  "at  the  time  It  was  con- 
templated that  tl  le  construction  of  these 
•hips  would  be  in  a  BrltUh  yard,  they  were 
considered  as  esse:  itlal  to  our  defense,  then 
all  of  a  sudden,  w  sen  there  was  a  little  re- 
striction on  them  so  that  seven  of  them  at 
least  would  be  bul  It  In  the  U.S.  none  of  the 
sixteen  seemed  to  m  needed  or  vital.  I  won- 
der what  the  Deft  nse  Department  has  been 
doing.  .  .  . " 

Reform  ...  Re  >ubllcans  In  the  House  are 
making  a  concert  d  effort  to  force  the  Ma- 
jority leadership  o  take  up  two  bills — one 
to  initiate  reform  i  In  federal  election  cam- 
paigns and  the  otl  er  to  reorganize  and  mod- 
ernize the  Congre  s.  The  need  for  action  in 
these  two  areas  t  as  long  been  evident  and 
It  is  to  be  hope<  that  these  bills  will  be 
scheduled  for  acti  on  before  adjournment. 

HAZAHOOUS        Ho  7SEHOLD       PkODUCTS    ...    I 

have  received  a  request  form  the  National 
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Commission  on  Product  Safety  to  ask  read- 
ers of  this  newsletter  for  details  of  any  haz- 
ardous experience  they  might  have  had  with 
common  household  products.  Including 
household  appliances,  housewares,  toys,  rec- 
reational equipment,  etc.  The  Commission 
Is  making  a  two-year  study  which  will  lead 
to  recommendations  for  more  effective  con- 
sumer protection  and  Is  Interested  in  obtain- 
ing additional  information  from  consumers. 
Letters  may  be  addressed  to  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety,  1016  16th 
St.  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036,  or  you  may, 
if  you  wish,  send  your  letters  to  me  for 
forwarding  to  the  Commission.  My  address 
Is  2206  Raybum  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
20615. 

John  W.  Btknu, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
AND  CIGARETTE  ADVERTISING 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  4,  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  this  body  generally  regard  the  regxila- 
tory  agencies  of  Government  as  judicial 
in  temperament.  It  is  therefore  a  shock 
when  such  an  agency  displays  an  ex- 
tremist attitude  in  the  conduct  of  its 
duties.  Such  an  instance  can  be  found 
in  toe  recommendation  to  the  Congress 
this  summer  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  enact  legislation  forbidding 
the  advertising  of  cigarettes  on  radio  and 
television. 

We  are  told  that  this  Ill-advised  re- 
quest came  about  on  the  slimmest  of 
force,  as  a  3-to-2  vote  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. One  of  the  dissenters,  however, 
was  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
FTC,  Mr.  Paul  Rand  Dixon.  No  doubt 
Members  of  Congress  will  reject  this  bit 
of  bureaucratic  folly,  and  in  so  doing  we 
should  recognize  the  incredible  and  il- 
logical nature  of  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  precept  of  the 
commerce  of  tliis  great  country  that  any 
product  or  service  legally  for  sale  may  be 
advertised.  But  the  Commission's  im- 
precedented  recommendation  woiild  de- 
prive nearly  a  million  Americans  of  this 
right — nearly  a  million  persons  whose 
livelihood  depends  upon  the  growth, 
storage,  processing,  advertising,  and  dis- 
tribution of  tobacco  and  products. 

And  what  overriding  motive  could 
there  be  for  such  an  epochal  move?  Ap- 
parently it  is  a  concern  for  the  public 
health.  As  to  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sug- 
gest there  is  an  obvious  lack  of  qualifica- 
tion of  this  little  PTC  majority  to  arrive 
at  its  very  defective  judgment.  The 
agency  has  conducted  no  investigation, 
no  proceedings,  upon  which  to  base  such 
a  conclusion.  One  gathers  its  members 
may  have  read  something  in  the  news- 
paper about  the  antismoking  propa- 
ganda of  the  Public  Health  Service,  an 
arm  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  At  best  their  statis- 
tics show  an  association  between  ciga- 
rette smoking  and  certain  diseases  to 
which  some  smokers  as  well  as  non- 
smokers  may  fall  prey. 

Logic  suggests  that  these  findings 
justify  a  medical  research  effort  to  estab- 


lish the  facts  and  the  specific  causes  of 
such  illnesses  in  the  public  Interest, 
which  is  exactly  what  the  medical  pro- 
fession, the  tobacco  industry,  and  the 
dedicated  scientists  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  are  attempting  to  do.  Surely,  if 
the  facts  warranted  a  prohibition  of  tele- 
vision and  radio  advertising  of  cigarettes 
they  would  warrant  a  prohibition  against 
the  growth  and  use  of  tobacco  in  cig- 
arettes, neither  of  which  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  principal  authority,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Meanwhile,  half  a  dozen  great  com- 
panies are  competing  vigorously  in  all 
advertising  media  to  increase  their  in- 
dividual shares  of  the  smokers'  market. 
Together  they  accoimt  for  a  significant 
portion  of  the  broadcasters'  revenues. 
Any  loss  in  this  area  would  no  doubt  be- 
come a  great  gain  to  the  print  media. 
Despite  this  pecuniary  advantage,  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  has  been  refreshing  and  en- 
couraging to  note  the  response  of  news- 
paper editors  across  the  land  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  maneuver.  Many 
have  taken  note  of  this  matter,  and  the 
vast  majority  recognize  it,  in  the  words 
of  the  Yakima  Herald  in  Washington,  as 
"the  first  step  in  a  tight  clampdown  on 
a  very  vital  bit  of  American  independ- 
ence— the  right  to  advertise  a  legal 
product." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  in  the  Record. 
as  part  of  these  remarks,  the  editorial  of 
July  5,  1968,  from  the  Yakima  Herald, 
and  as  a  further  example,  an  editorial  of 
July  12  from  the  Rochester  Post  Bulletin 
in  Minnesota: 

(Prom  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald,  July  S, 

1968] 

Where  To  Stop? 

We  find  it  significant  that.  In  this  week  of 
Independence  Day  observance,  a  federal  bu- 
reau— the  Federal  Trade  Commission — urged 
Congress  to  take  what  could  be  the  first  step 
m  a  tight  clampdown  on  a  very  vital  bit  of 
American  Independence — the  right  to  adver- 
tise a  legal  product. 

The  PTC  asked  for  a  law  prolilblting  cig- 
arette advertising  on  television  or  radio.  In 
the  same  Infinite  wisdom  the  FTC  displayed 
earUer  In  Its  anti-smoking  campaign.  It  also 
proposed  a  sterner  warning  to  be  placed  on 
cigarette  packages.  Packages  now  must  carry 
this:  "Caution:  Cigarette  smoking  may  be 
hazardous  to  your  health."  PPC's  new  pro- 
posal: "Cigarette  smoking  Is  dangerous  to 
health  and  may  cause  death  from  cancer  and 
other  diseases." 

Not  an  lota  of  evidence  exists  to  show  that 
the  present  label  has  cut  down  smoking  one 
tiny  fraction.  A  bureau,  however,  must  act 
busy,  especially  during  an  election  year  when 
public  attention  Is  called  to  the  ponderous 
size  of  government  and  Its  offshoots. 

If  FTC  can  get  by  with  the  ban  on  adver- 
tising cigarettes,  what  lies  ahead? 

Shall  we  then  put  skull  and  crossbones  on 
whiskey  and  a  warning  perhaps,  on  every  beer 
bottle  suggesting  that  beer  can  cause  a  gain 
in  weight  or  possibly  make  It  hazardous  for 
the  drinker  to  go  home  after  tippling  a  bit 
at  the  tavern? 

Any  doctor  giving  annual  physicals  to  ex- 
ecutives could  Justify  a  ban  on  Including  pie. 
cake  or  candy  on  grocery  lists.  Who  Is  to  say 
that  butterfat,  oleo  or  anything  else  con- 
taining cholesterol  should  not  be  banned 
from  mention  on  the  TV? 

Better  yet,  we  suggest.  Is  a  directive  from 
Congress  to  the  FTC  and  any  other  prepos- 
terous, upstart  bureau,  that  on  all  stationery 
the  bureau  must  have  Imprinted  this  admo- 
nition to  taxpayers:  "Caution:  This  bureau 
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causes  a  dangerous  burden  on  the  pocket- 
book  of  every  taxpayer,  and  Its  actions  may 
be  hazardous  to  an  American  citizen's  In- 
dependence." 

(From  the  Rochester  (Minn.)   Post  Bulletin, 
July  12.  1968] 

Advektising  Ban  on  Cigarettes,  a  Legal 
Product,  Intolerable 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  recom- 
mendation (by  a  3-2  vote)  that  Congress  pass 
a  law  banning  all  cigarette  advertising  on 
radio  and  television  establishes  some  kind  of 
new  record  for  bone-headedness  and  bureau- 
cratic paternalism. 

Cigarettes  are  a  completely  lawful  prod- 
uct, freely  manufactured,  transported  and 
sold  in  every  city  and  hamlet.  Surely  the 
tree  enterprise  system  cannot  tolerate  an 
economic  philosophy  that  says  you  may 
manufacture  and  sell  a  product,  but  you 
can't  tell  anyone  you  are  doing  It. 

And  to  set  the  record  straight,  the  Post- 
Bulletin  Is  not  trying  to  protect  a  source  of 
advertising  revenue,  since  the  tobacco  firms 
concentrate  almost  aU  of  their  advertising 
on  radio  and  TV.  The  Post-Bulletin  hasn't 
carried  any  ad  lineage  for  cigarettes  In  1968. 

Now  cigarette  smoking  may  well  be  harm- 
fiU  to  health,  and  Indeed  the  packages  carry 
such  a  warning.  But  the  Federal  Trade  Cwn- 
mlsslon  Isn't  satisfied.  It  knows  what's  good 
for  the  people  and  urges  Congress  to  make 
the  people  conform  to  Its  view. 

(But  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  colum- 
nist-commentator James  J.  KUpatrlck  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  very  best  bureau- 
crats knew  that  the  earth  was  flat,  and  when 
the  very  beat  physicians  knew  that  the  finest 
treatment  for  a  fever  was  to  bleed  the  pa- 
tient. Whole  libraries  are  filled  with  the  as- 
sertions of  good  men  who  knew  that  certain 
things  were  so.  and  these  are  now  Just  mon- 
umental collections  of  error.) 

Nevertheless,  It  is  intolerable  In  our  view 
to  suggest  that  advertising  Is  the  culprit 
that  makes  smoking  harmful.  If  cigarettes 
are  hazardous,  the  issue  ought  to  be  ap- 
proached from  that  angle,  not  by  a  backdoor 
attack  on  advertising. 
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HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  17.  1968 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
had  the  great  honor  of  addressing  a 
Constitution  Day  assembly  at  the  birth- 
place of  our  Nation's  liberty,  Independ- 
ence Hall,  In  my  native  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Because  the  Constitution  and  what  it 
stands  for  is  of  interest  to  each  and 
every  Member  of  this  body,  I  include  the 
address  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
September  17,  1968,  at  Independence  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  CoNSTmrnoN  and 
the  Meaning  of  Representative  Govern- 
ment— Constitution  Dat  Address 
It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  spealE  before  a 
gathering  of  Americans  vitally  concerned  in 
the  puipoeee  and  principles  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  the  meaning  of  represent- 
ative government.  For,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  It 
would  appear  ttiat  not  all  Americans  are  so 
concerned,  and  that  Is,  Indeed,  a  black  mark 
against  the  democratic  cause. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  our  national  exist- 
ence, we  have  sought  for  a  means  of  estab- 
lishing a  Just  and  truly  free  society,  In  which 
every  man  can  rise  so  high  as  his  abilities 
permit  and  engage  in  whatever  practices  he 
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might  choose,   excepting  only  those  detri- 
mental to  society. 

While  trumpeting  success  In  this  regard, 
virtually  from  the  start,  we  actually  have 
not  as  yet,  by  any  means,  attained  our  goal. 
A  cursory  Investigation  of  our  national  sur- 
roundings reveals  the  fact  that  inequality 
still  exists  in  much  of  the  American  com- 
munity, equal  opportunity  Is  still  denied  in 
many  quarters,  and  the  members  of  certain 
vmpopular  mlnariUes  are  stUl  victimized  by 
oiq>r«s8lon,  without  sufficient  means  of  re- 
dress. 

To  admit  to  such  tilings  Is  not,  however,  to 
deny  the  basic  truth  of  our  democratic  prin- 
ciples, or  to  repudiate  our  constitutional  de- 
sign. For  despite  the  many  flaws  In  our  form 
of  government  and  the  need  for  Ite  revision 
and  reform,  in  many  vital  areas,  the  facts 
would  seem  to  show  that,  in  the  face  of  con- 
tinuing Injustice  and  continuing  unfairness 
towards  many  of  our  citizens,  we  have  none- 
theless arrived  as  a  nation,  at  a  level  of  social, 
political,  and  economic  living  far  lietter  than 
any  previously  establUhed  in  tl*e  history  of 
man. 

And  as  the  beneficiaries  of  constitutional 
government,  we  must  fully  recognize  the 
source  from  which  we  have  so  long  derived 
these  benefits — the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  men  who  drafted  the  Constitution 
were  the  products  of  an  era  when  the  three 
great  monsters  of  the  earth  were  famine, 
pestilence  and  government,  aU  of  which  de- 
stroyed at  will. 

Unable  to  limit  the  evil  force  of  famine 
and  pestilence,  the  Founding  Fathers  none- 
theless could  deal  with  government  and  did 
so  decisively,  establishing  the  most  remark- 
able network  of  checks  and  balances  designed 
to  limit  goveriunental  power. 

Their  purpose  was  the  protection  of  human 
freedom,  which  until  then  had  been  ravished 
by  the  agents  of  government,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time. 

Out  of  the  constitutional  systwn,  estab- 
lished in  1787,  evolved  American  politics,  and 
of  the  first  issues  considered,  one  of  the  most 
controversial.  Involved  a  running  battle  be- 
tween those  favoring  "strict"  construcUon  of 
the  Constitution  and  those  favoring  a  "loose" 
construction. 

The  strict  constructionists  believed,  in 
keeping  vrtth  the  Pounding  Fathers,  that  a 
government  must  be  prevented  from  becom- 
ing too  strong.  As  they  saw  It,  they  were  act- 
ing In  the  public  Interest,  to  prevent  the  ex- 
perience of  an  all-powerful  government  giant 
capable  of  crushing  out  the  popular  will. 

The  loose  constructionists  believed,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  makers  of  the  Constitution 
could  not  possibly  foresee  the  needs  of  the 
Qovemment  In  all  future  situations,  and  It 
was  therefore  dangerous  to  limit  govern- 
mental powers  beyond  a  certain  point. 

Neither  side  In  this  argument  could  be  said 
to  be  evil  or  self-seeking.  Both  were  con- 
cerned basically  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
The  strict  constructionists  proved  successful 
in  the  controversy,  electing  their  leader, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  to  the  I»resldency. 

It  was  also  Jefferson,  however,  who  proved 
the  arguments  of  his  rivals,  the  loose  con- 
structionists, by  stretching  his  constitutional 
powers,  full  length,  for  the  purpose  of  ef- 
fecting the  Louisiana  Purchase,  so  vital  to 
the  Interests  of  the  country. 

Since  the  time  of  Jefferson,  the  two  schools 
of  constitutional  construction  have  con- 
tinued to  quarrel  bitterly  and  denounce 
each  other,  after  the  manner  of  all  opposing 
schools.  And  yet  they  have  not  damaged  our 
nation,  because  they  both  are  clearly  tied 
to  national  purpose  and  the  hope  for  Im- 
provement of  our  national  condition. 

The  only  real  Internal  danger  to  the  Union, 
from  Its  constitutional  inception,  has  been 
the  frenzied  work  of  those  Americans  who 
basically  have  no  concern  for  national  pur- 
pose, but  only  for  personal  Interest.  They  are 
thoee  who  can  be  said  to  view  the  world 
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through  their  collective  greed.  Their  object, 
first,  last,  and  always.  Is  purely  self-promo- 
tion. 

And  whenever  constitutional  details  inter- 
fere with  that  object,  they  are  the  first  to 
propose  that  the  Constitution  be  dismissed, 
as  out  of  date  and  worthless  to  the  current 
crisis,  whatever  that  may  be. 

Such  were  the  arguments  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania WhUkey  rebels  of  1794,  when  the  liq- 
uor Interests  of  that  day  rejected  Federal 
authority  on  grounds  of  Inconvenience. 

Such  were  the  arguments  of  the  Know- 
Nothlng  movement  In  the  18608,  when  the 
land  became  Inflamed  with  antl-CathoUc 
sentiment  and  religious  liberty  was  set  aside, 
In  the  interest  of  political  expediency. 

Such  were  the  arg\iments  of  the  Seces- 
sionists, who  declared  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  were  nothing  more  than  "old  fogies." 
and  that  they  principles  did  not  apply  when- 
ever they  collided  with  the  Interests  of  the 
slavery  Institution. 

Such  were  the  argiunents  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  following  the  Civil  War,  and  those  who 
supported  their  campaign  to  terrorize  the 
black  people  of  the  South. 

The  same  kind  of  reasoning  mspired  the 
antl-Orlentol  riots,  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In 
the  1890b  and  several  antl-Semltlc  riots  on 
the  East  Coast,  in  the  early  1900s. 

The  long  list  of  anti-black  riots,  running 
from  the  ISSOs  through  the  1940s  derives 
from  the  same  source,  as  well  as  the  many 
years  in  which  the  black  man  of  the  South 
was  denied  the  right  to  vote  and  hold  office. 
In  direct  defiance  of  the  Constitution. 

In  the  manner  ol  a  frenzied  sailor  running 
about,  patching  leaks  In  the  bottom  of  a 
boat,  the  constltutlonally-mlnded  reformer 
has  sought  to  save  the  Ship  of  State  by  con- 
stantly patching  up  the  damage  wrought  by 
those  citizens  who  constantly  assault  the 
constitutional  rights  of  other  citizens. 

Periodically,  reformers  seize  control  of  the 
Congress  and  pass  legislation  looking  to  the 
esUbllshment  of  justice  in  those  areas  where 
it  80  far  has  failed  to  appear.  No  sooner  is 
this  accomplished,  however,  than  the  anti- 
oonstltutionallsts  set  to  work  again,  trying 
to  clrcxunvent  the  law.  In  the  interest  of  per- 
sonal prejudice.  If  nothing  more. 

Therefore,  we  are  presented  with  the  pic- 
ture of  democracy  constantly  under  fire,  from 
jwlthln  as  well  as  from  without.  There  Is  no 
period  In  which  the  advocates  of  political  re- 
form can  afford  to  relax  their  vigilance,  for 
the  enemies  of  reform  are  numerous  and 
their  concern  for  the  Constitution  virtually 
non-existent. 

One  of  the  most  terrible  problems  of  our 
times  Is  the  embarrassing  and  dangerous  gap 
between  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  con- 
stitutional interpretations  by  the  courts,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  social  reality,  on  the  other. 
Our  country  relies  upon  not  one.  but  two 
pillars  of  strength:  Its  constitutional  founda- 
tion, and  popular  support  for  that  founda- 
tion. When  the  people  fail  to  take  the  cul- 
prits to  task,  the  culprits  are  certain  to 
prevail.  Just  as  much  in  a  constitutional  so- 
ciety as  anywhere  else. 

In  otir  country  there  evlsts  today  a  burn- 
ing need  to  Implement  the  constitutional 
rights  of  every  living  soul.  The  past  failure  to 
do  so  has  bred  injustice  and  violence  against 
certain  minorities,  for  many  years,  and, 
more  recently,  has  resulted  in  ^'lolence  on 
the  part  of  the  minority  members  themselves. 
This  is  the  only  possible  outcome  of  con- 
tinued failure  to  Implement  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  all  Americans.  To  expect  any- 
thing else  wotUd  be  remarkably  naive. 

Today,  as  ever  in  the  past,  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  representative  government  to 
guarantee  the  proper  execution  of  our  con- 
stitutional theory.  For,  as  the  Founding 
Fathers  recoRnlzed.  democracy  cannot  afford 
to  get  out  of  balance. 

Equality  for  all  must  become  a  reality,  or 
the  democratic  system  will  surely  founder, 
and    constitutional    government— the    out- 
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stMMUng  bralnobUd 
will  pM*  tbe  way  of 
dreuD*.  to  be 


f orgoti  en 


1 1  ell  poUttoel  hlctory — 
TfkXij  other  bright  young 
by  tbe  at**- 


JOHN    FACTO 
TRANSLATED 
HOOD 


HON.  JAMIS  C.  CORBIAN 

or  ci  UFommA 

IN  THB  HOUSX  0\ '  RSPRB8KNTATIVK8 

Tuesday.  Seiteniber  17,  1968 


Mr.  GORMAN 
simple  truth  that 


U-PHHANTHROPY 
INTO     BROTHER- 


Mr.  Speaker.  It  If  a 
It  takes  a  rich  heart 
to  make  a  philanthropist  of  a  man. 
Today,  it  is  my  8]  eclal  prlvUege  to  pay 
tribute  to  such  a  nan  whose  name  and 
deeds  are  a  testln  onlal  to  the  concepts 
o^  hunMknltarlanls  n  and  brotherhood.  I 
factor,  philanthrtvlst. 

f  taken  his  place  as  the 

philanthropic  leacer  of  his  community. 
His  causes  have  b  «n  legion,  and  he  has 
given  abundantly  >f  his  time,  his  energy, 
his  means,  and  hi  i  concern  to  them.  He 
has  dreamed  dreims  of  a  better  world 
and  his  dreams  hive  become  realities — 
translated  into  dteds  for  the  benefit  of 
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the  unique  American  tradition  of  indi- 
viduals working  to  Improve  the  life  of  a 
community.  The  measure  of  John  Factor 
is  so  correctly  reflected  In  a  recent  quote 
about  him: 

He  tranaUtee  bla  phlloaopby  of  phUan- 
thropy  Into  meaningful  deedi  of  brother- 
bood. 

Any  accolade  paid  to  this  remarkable 
person  must  Include  his  gracious  wife, 
Rella  Factor,  who  in  all  their  years  to- 
gether has  shared  his  beliefs  and  his 
work.  President  Kennedy  must  have  been 
inspired  by  people  like  John  Factor  and 
his  wife  when  he  enjoined  us  in  his  in- 
augural to  "ask  not  what  your  country 
can  do  for  you.  ask  what  you  can  do  for 
your  country." 

I  can  best  sum  up  my  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  Mr.  Factor  by  restating  my 
tribute  to  him  during  Brotherhood  Week: 

TX)  speak  of  brotherhood  la  not  dlfflcult;  to 
live  It  1»  a  challenge  and  a  testimonial.  Few 
live  it  as  doee  John  Factor.  His  desire  to 
afford  all  the  opportunity  to  live,  learn  and 
grow  in  eqiial  dignity,  regardlees  of  the 
chance  of  birth,  designates  him  as  a  rare  and 
admirable  man.  We  all  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  John  Factor. 
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his  fellowmen 

EMdence  of  hiij 
where  In  the  community:    the  Relss 
Davis  Child  Studj 


good  works  Is  every- 


TV'S   HANDLING   OP   CHICAOO— AN 
EXPERT  CRITIC'S  PERSPECTIVE 


.,  Center,  an  institution 

for  emotionally  cisturlied  children;  the 
Los  Angeles  Jewii  h  Home  for  the  Aged, 
a  haven  for  thost  of  Jewish  identifica- 
tion who  need  ca;  e  in  their  older  years; 
the  California  Bome  for  the  Aged  at 
Reseda,  a  place  1 1  live  for  the  Indigent 
aged  of  all  dencminations;  the  Gate- 
ways Hospital  ard  Community  Medical 
Health  Center;  ttie  John  Factor  Watts 
Community  Cent  tr,  his  testament  to  the 
immense  need  >f  today — diminishing 
poverty  and  preji  dice  and  giving  the  dis- 
advantaged youi  g  people  a  chance  to 
belong — to  be  a  i  art  of  a  commimlty. 

The  scope  o:  his  philanthropy  is 
boundless,  touch  ng  the  lives  of  all  peo- 
ple regardless  ol  race,  color  or  creed — 
help  for  the  youig,  the  old;  for  health, 
education,  reseaich.  religion,  recreation, 
welfare.  He  appr  >aches  each  with  a  deep 
devotion  to  the  p  -inciples  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man. 

Each  year  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  J  !W8  recognizes  Brother- 
hood Week.  Ove '  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  Call  !omia  Jewish  Voice  has 
selected  this  wee! :  to  honor  distinguished 
citizens  who  hav  >  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  ideals  of  brotherhood. 
This  year  its  choice  was  even  more  ex- 
ceptional than  1 1  past  years,  for  It  se- 
lected John  Fact  }r. 

John  Factor  ecemplifles  the  purposes 
and  goals  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Tews,  the  organization 
that  for  40  years  has  worked  toward  the 
Improvement  of  relations  between  re- 
ligious groups  in  the  United  States.  The 
organization's  pr  tgress  in  these  40  years, 
not  only  in  religic  us  relations  but  in  com- 
munity relations  as  well,  is  synonymous 
with  Mr.  Pact  )r— whose  beneficence 
makes  the  conce]  it  of  brotherhood  a  liv- 
ing reality.  He  sirmbollzes  the  finest  in 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  17.  1968 


Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  and  written  about  the  televi- 
sion networks'  gross  mishandling  of 
coverage  of  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  in  Chicago — and  their  pan- 
dering to  the  25-  and  30-year-old  "col- 
lege kids"  who  tried,  with  unspeakable 
filth,  to  disrupt  the  convention  and  the 
city. 

Professional  journalists  are  sick  at 
heart  at  the  utter  lack  of  responsibUity 
of  this  media — for  it  truly  was  network 
television's  darkest  hours. 

Because  I  know  of  my  colleague's  deep 
concern,  I  want  to  bring  to  their  atten- 
tion the  comments  of  a  most  distin- 
guished and  articulate  television  critic, 
Ann  Hodges,  of  the  Houston  Chronicle. 
Her  penetrating  analysis  sums  up  my 
own  assessment  of  the  situation,  for  the 
television  networks  are  truly  on  trial  be- 
fore the  court  of  public  opinion.  Indeed. 
I  think  it  is  time  that  this  Congess  give 
careful  study  to  this  gigantic  Industry, 
which  uses  for  profit  the  public  airwaves 
without  any  supervision,  and  its  Impact 
upon  society.  The  article  follows: 
Nrrwoucs  Am  on  Teial  as  Well  as  Dalit 
(By  Ann  Hodgek) 

The  most  InteresUng  Item  In  Monday 
night's  TV  lineup  arrived  virtually  unan- 
nounced—NBC'8  30-mlnute  tape  of  Mayor 
Richard  Daley's  press  conference. 

It  was.  as  NBC  took  extreme  care  to  point 
out.  a  complete  transcript  of  the  mayor's  re- 
marks earlier  in  the  day  on  the  subject  of 
Chicago  at  convention  time. 

The  network,  via  newsman  Ployd  Kalber, 
labeled  it  "The  Defense." 

Make  a  note  of  the  ploy.  It  Is  as  fascinating 


to  observe  as  the  atUtude  of  all  three  net- 
works through  the  whole  Chicago  uproar. 

The  meat  of  B<ayor  Daley's  "Defense"  by 
now  has  been  duly  reported  In  headlines 
coast  to  coast.  And  the  rapidly  growing  list  of 
commltteek,  commlaalona — and  now  a  federal 
grand  Jury — checking  out  Chicago  probably 
wW  be  bU  final  Judges  and  Jurors. 

But  the  point  Is  that  if  Mayor  Daley  U  on 
the  defensive,  then  the  networks  are  equally 
on  trial. 

Judging  from  their  lofty  statements  of  re- 
cent days,  the  fact  they  did  a  cub  reporting 
job  on  one  of  the  moet  Important  news 
storlea  of  tbe  year  appeart  a  matter  of  Indif- 
ference. 

And  the  fact  that  through  overemotlonal 
and  under-reeearched  news  reports  they  have 
eaetlgated  a  city  and  probably  finished  the 
political  career  of  Ito  mayor  seems  equally 
unimportant  to  them. 

It  la  no  secret  that  the  networks  went  to 
Chicago  with  a  mad  on — at  the  telephone 
strike,  at  the  tight  security  measure*  and  at 
the  limits  set  on  convention  coverage. 

Ironically,  one  of  the  most  discussed  points 
of  contention  was  the  rule — later  rescinded — 
that  there  must  be  only  two  floor  reporters 
for  each  network  Instead  of  four.  The  rule 
should  have  Stood.  The  floor  reporters  with 
their  blown-up  trial  balloons  and  dogging  of 
delegates  were  a  constant  irritation. 

Outside  the  hall,  the  area  TV  cameramen 
could  cover  was,  Indeed,  limited.  But  that 
was  no  excuse  for  falling  to  dispatch  pencU- 
ptiahlng  pros  to  And  out  what  was  happening 
on  the  scene  and  behind  It.  A  voice  report 
from  one  able  man  on  the  street  would  have 
been  worth  10  frcan  Aline  Saarlnen,  NBC's 
lady  cuts  critic  turned  riot  specialist. 

Any  other  tlnxe  of  such  national  contro- 
versy, the  networks  all  would  be  breaking 
their  necks  to  surfeit  our  screens  with  spe- 
cials on  the  Situation  past,  present  and 
future.  But,  It  seems,  all  the  news  and  docu- 
mentary experts  have  suddenly  gone  fishing. 
And  NBC's  "equal  time"  concession  to 
Mayor  Daley  Monday  night  had  an  archly 
patronizing  air  that  only  points  up  the  fail- 
ure of  TV  to  cover  Its  beat  with  objective 
detachment. 


THE  REMARKS  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
PUCINSKI  AT  PROTEST  RALLY 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nuMon 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  17.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  a 
rally  In  Chicago  which  formed  to  protest 
the  Soviet  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  was  made  up  of  Czech- Americans 
and  many  others  who  are  deeply  troubled 
and  concerned  by  the  recent  events  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  place  In  the  Record  today  the  text  of 
my  speech  to  the  rally  which  gathered 
on  August  24.  1968,  for  this  cause: 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  assembled  here  this 
afternoon  to  add  our  voice  of  protest  to  a 
crescendo  growing  around  the  world  against 
the  Soviet  Union's  brutal  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

We  are  assembled  here  today  to  condemn 
in  the  strongest  form  possible  the  Invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia  by  Soviet  troops  and  their 
Communist  puppet  leaders  of  Poland,  East 
Germany,  Himgary  and  Bulgaria. 

But  more  Important,  we  are  assem'iled 
here  today  to  give  voice  to  demands  that  the 
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free  world  not  let  this  infamous  crime 
against  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  go 
unpunished. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Soviet  Union  has  writ- 
ten an  Incredible  record  of  deceit  In  world 
affaln  since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  The 
mvaslon  of  Czechoslovakia  by  Soviet  troops 
Is  the  zenith  of  Communist  deceit. 

Tor  only  a  few  days  earlier,  the  top  leaders 
of  the  PoUtbureau  In  the  Kremlin  assured 
tbe  Czechoslovaks  that  they  would  be  free 
to  develop  their  program  of  liberalization. 

How  long.  Good  Lwd,  how  long  Is  the 
free  w<»-ld  going  to  tolerate  this  kind  of 
Communist  infamy? 

The  event  of  the  past  few  days  In  Csecho- 
slovakla  are  not  an  internal  struggle  within 
the  Communist  world,  as  the  Soviet  leaders 
would  have  you  beUeve. 

ThU  barbaric  attack  upon  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  by  Soviet  troops  Is  only  the 
latest  m  a  long  series  of  ConMnunlst  In- 
trigue and  conspiracies  which  has  kept  this 
world  In  turmoil  Blnce  1948. 

The  United  States  today  finds  Itself  locked 
In  the  most  brutal  war  of  our  time,  with  a 
half  million  of  our  soldiers  fighting  for  free- 
dom In  Vietnam. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  basis  of  the 
struggle  in  Vietnam  for  survival  Is  the  CMn- 
munlst  Intrigue  and  conspiracy  to  take  over 
Southeast  Asia. 

To  this  day  we  are  ocmpelled  to  maintain 
a  huge  Army  In  Korea — and  87  of  our 
American  crewmen  of  the  Pueblo  are  held 
prisoner  by  the  Communists.  This  too  Is  part 
of  the  running  conspiracy  of  the  Commu- 
nists to  create  turmoil  In  the  world. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  re-armed  all  of  the 
Arab  States  and  Is  now  fanmng  the  fires 
of  aggression  against  Israel  In  the  Middle 
East. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  hope  lUtlmately  to  destroy 
Israel's  freedom  and  take  over  the  whole 
of  the  Middle  East. 

Soviet  Naval  forces  In  the  Mediterranean 
are  creating  incident  after  Incident  against 
our  Sixth  Fleet  In  order  to  keep  that  part  of 
the  world  In  a  state  of  constant  turmoil. 

The  brutal  attack  on  the  people  of  Czecho- 
slovakia by  Communist  troops  Is  yet  another 
Inhuman  chapter  of  the  Soviet  Union's  un- 
yielding drive  for  ultimate  world  conquest. 

How  long,  good  Lord,  how  long  Is  the  free 
world  expected  to  endure  this  kind  of  bar- 
baric aggression  by  the  Communists  against 
the  Institutions  of  peace  and  freedom  In  this 
world? 

This  world  sat  by  Impassively  In  1958  when 
the  people  of  Poland  tried  to  carve  out  for 
themaelves  a  ray  of  freedom,  and  the  Poznan 
uprising  was  crushed  by  the  same  Com- 
munist forces  that  have  today  moved  Into 
Czechoslovakia. 

Later  In  1968  we  saw  an  example  of  Soviet 
barbarism  when  the  Hungarian  uprising  for 
freedom  was  crushed  by  the  same  Commu- 
nUt  forces  who  today  occupy  Czechoslovakia. 

And  today  In  1988  we  see  the  CommunUt 
Juggernaut  continue  to  destroy  any  efforts 
by  any  pe<^le  within  the  Soviet  orbit  who 
would  carve  for  themselves  a  spirit  of  hu- 
man dignity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  to  you  that  for 
the  free  world  to  remain  Impassive  and  un- 
moved by  this  latest  aaeault  Is  an  Invitation 
to  World  War  m. 

We  all  remember  only  too  well  when  a 
brave  American  President  stood  right  here 
In  Chicago  at  the  dedication  of  the  Michigan 
.\venue  bridge  In  1935  and  pleaded  with  the 
free  world  to  Impose  sanctions  against  the 
first  of  the  modern  aggressors  and  dictators 
Immediately  after  the  brutal  Invasion  of 
Abyssinia. 

Had  the  free  world  had  the  courage  to 
heed  his  counsel,  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
Hitler  would  never  have  gotten  started; 
World  War  II  may  weU  have  been  avoided; 
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Impose  severe  and  meaningful  economic  sanc- 
tions against  these  nations. 

The  free  world  will  either  determine  to 
quarantine  Communist  aggressors  or  suf- 
fer the  consequences  of  their  aggression  m 
due  time. 

No  nation  In  the  world  today  is  safe  from 
Communist  Intrigue  and  conspiracy.  It  Is 
for  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  hope 
all  of  us  assembled  here  today  will  raise  our 
voice  In  fervent  prayer  that  the  free  world 
once  and  for  all  will  determine  resolutely 
that  the  time  Is  long  overdue  when  the 
Conununlsts  must  be  stopped  in  their  un- 
yielding and  unrelenting  drive  toward  world 
conquest  and  conspiracy. 

I  hope  we  will  all  raise  our  prayers  In  a 
fervent  hope  that  President  Johnson  wlU  In 
1968  be  able  to  achieve  the  kind  of  quaran- 
tine against  the  dictators  and  aggressors  of 
our  time  that  his  predecessor,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  tried  so  heroically  to  achieve  In 
1935. 

Peace  can  come  to  this  world  only  when 
the  Soviet  Union  once  and  for  aU  under- 
stands that  there  Is  a  point  at  which  human 
patience  can  be  exhausted. 

Our  patience  with  the  running  record  of 
Communist  intrigue  has  reached  Its  high 
water  mark.  ThU  Is  the  time  for  resolute 
action,  and  we  have  never  had  a  better  cause 
than  the  caxise  of  freedom  In  Czechoelovakla 
and  the  rest  of  the  captive  nations  of  Europe. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  Czechoelovakla  and  her  180  million 
neighbors  today  living  In  Communist  bond- 
age and  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  would  be 
members  of  the  family  of  free  nations. 

But  the  world  refused  to  listen  in  1936 — 
It  refused  to  lUten  in  1968— but  I  pray  to 
Ood  It  wUl  not  refuse  to  listen  In  1988. 

The  unified  voice  of  the  whole  free  world 
must  be  heard  In  a  flim  and  resolute  demand 
that  the  troops  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  her 
puppet  sateUltee  be  withdrawn  from 
Czechoslovakia  forthwith. 

That  same  unified  voice  must  demand 
today  that  party  leader  Alexander  Dubcek  be 
released  forthwith.  If  Indeed  he  has  not  al- 
ready been  destroyed  by  the  Communist 
troops. 

This  same  unified  voice  must  demand  that 
the  people  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  indeed  the 
people  of  all  the  captive  nations  Including 
Estonia,  Latvia.  Lithuania,  Poland,  Hungary, 
Riimanla,  Bulgaria,  the  xntralne — and,  yes, 
the  Soviet  Union  Itself— be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  develop  their  own  course  toward  hu- 
man dignity  without  the  Interference  of 
Soviet  troops  and  Communist  brutality. 

The  great  debate  In  the  umted  Nations 
clearly  demonstrates  the  fuUllty  of  trying  to 
deal  with  any  kind  of  clvUlzed  behavior  with 
the  Communists. 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  America's  own 
dedication  to  peace  and  freedom  has  never 
been  tested  more  clearly  than  it  Is  being 
tested  today. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  will  order  forthwith  a 
sus]>enslon  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
five  invaders  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  cut  off 
all  economic  relations  with  these  countries 
until  Communist  troops  are  withdrawn  from 
Czechoslovakia . 

It  would  be  fioUy  to  suggest  military  inter- 
vention in  this  present  crisis,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  tactically  this  would  be 
almost  Impossible. 

But  we  have  a  strong  weapon — a  more  ef- 
fective weapon — a  weapon  that  will  be  Im- 
mediately felt  within  the  very  heart  of  the 
Communist  world. 

That  weapon  Is  economic  sanctions. 

Each  of  these  five  nations  whose  troops 
have  invaded  Czechoslovakia  Is  undergoing 
serious  and  very  severe  economic  crises.  None 
of  these  nations  could  last  very  long  without 
the  free  trade  of  commerce  with  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Itself  and  her  satellite 
Communist  puppets  In  Poland,  East 
Oermany.  Bulgaria  and  Roumanla,  would 
find  themselves  in  a  crisis  unprecedented  In 
their  time  if  this  nation  and  the  rest  of 
the  world — and  I  stress — we  need  a  con- 
certed effort  of  the  rest  of  the  world — would 

GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  HAS  INCREASED  266.8  PERCENT  SINCE  1947  WITH  NONFARM  GROUPS  SHARING  SUKTAN 
TIALLY  IN  THE  INCREASE  IN  THE  NATION'S  GROWTH.  BUT  FARMERS'  NET  INCOME  HAS  DECREASED  BY  2.6  PERCENT 

SINCE  1947  ^^^^  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  GROUPS 

(Dollar  imounts  in  billions  euapt  ivorago  weakly  earnin(s| 


FARM  ECONOMIC  SITUAIION  COM- 
PARED WITH  OTHER  GROUPS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF   ICINmtSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  17,  1968 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  has  had  a  long 
Interest  in  farm  legislation  and  in  the 
economic  condition  of  farmers. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  receive  a 
copy  of  some  of  the  sound,  factual  ma- 
terial which  the  research  department  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union  has  re- 
cently compiled. 

I  am  inserting  a  table  from  this  latest 
compilation  which  portrays  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  various  segments  of  our 
total  national  economy  with  those  af- 
fecting agriculture.  This  table  presents 
the  facts  much  more  forcibly  than  any 
other  I  have  seen  recently: 


1947 


1961 


196S 


1966 


1967 


1968 


Pcrosiil 

ch«n|«, 
1947-« 


Farmers' total  net  income  > 115.5 

Farmers' total  gross  income 3*0 

Farmers' production  •xpMses... 16.8 

Interest  received  bycrsditors 8.2 

Dividends  received  by  corporation  stodiholders ....  |.  5 

Business  and  professional  income... 19.9 

Rental  incoma  of  landlords -  6-5 

Averan   weekly   earnings  of  all   manufacturing 

workers ,i,'? 

Gross  national  product Z«.2 

Unemployment  (1968): » 

Millions 2-9 

Percent  of  labor  (ores 3.7 


{13.0 

J15.0 

S16.1 

J14.6 

•  $1S.1 

-2.6 

39  8 

44.9 

49.6 

49.1 

•  50.7 

-t-49.1 

27.1 

30.9 

33.4 

34.8 

»35.9 

+113.7 

25  0 

38.7 

43.1 

46.8 

SS2.6 

+M1.5 

13  8 

19.8 

21.7 

22.9 

»25.0 

+284.6 

35  6 

42.4 

44.8 

46.3 

>48.0 

+141.2 

16.0 

19.0 

19.8 

20.3 

«21.0 

+223. 1 

92.34 

107.53 

112.34 

114.90 

« 122. 10 

+94.1 

&2ai 

684.9 

747.6 

789.7 

>851.6 

+266.8 

■  Including  net  inventory  change. 

> Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate,  Ist  and  2d  quarters. 

Source:  Economic  Indicators,  published  by  President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  August  1968. 
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WALLACE    SPARJffl    DEMAND    FOR 
LAW  AK  D  ORDER 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONV  Y)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  laiaiBsippi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Sep  ember  17.  1968 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extei  id  my  remarks  In  the 
Rbcoro,  I  Include  t  le  following  editorial 
that  appeared  Mi  nday.  September  9, 
1968,  in  the  Jacka  <a  Daily  News  in  my 
home  State.  I  subn  it  the  editorial  here- 
with for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues: 
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from  the  bellowing  batch  of  buttheads  from 
Berkeley  to  Boston? 

Did  not  every  national  telecast  and  mag- 
azine article  of  that  day  devote  hours  and 
pages  to  slander  Mississippi  and  libel  every 
member  of  the  police  and  highway  patrol 
and  sheriff  and  his  deputy  who  attempted  to 
curb  this  filthy  fiock  of  revolutionaries  who 
even  to  this  day  of  charred  oltlee  and  thou- 
sands of  dead  and  wounded  are  gently  labeled 
"Innocent  flower  children"  and  "disciples  of 
dissent."  What  a  bottle-headed  giish  of 
stupidity   these   freaky   commentators   are! 

How  many  natlonally-ctrctUated  news- 
papers sent  their  reporters  Into  Dixie — to 
Jackson,  to  Selma,  to  Canton,  to  Grenada, 
to  Philadelphia,  to  Montgomery,  to  Birming- 
ham? By  the  swarms  I  Some  supposedly  In- 
telligent newspapers  who  in  sickening  tardi- 
ness are  now  deploring  riots  and  bloodshed 
even  assigned  panty-strlpplng  girls  and  long- 
haired hippies  to  write  front  page  articles 
about  their  "gallant  fight  for  freedom"  In 
Mississippi. 

All  these— the  politicians  and  news  media 
— tooled,  hammered,  built,  fashioned  and 
manufactured  the  ciurent  state  of  anarchy 
in  the  land.  They  gave  the  push,  the  polish, 
the  dignity,  the  encouragement  to  the  law- 
less who  sought  to  wreck  the  South.  But  the 
forces  they  set  loose  boiled  and  overflowed 
and  the  crucible  is  still  cooking,  oiled, 
greased  and  fed  by  the  flames  of  Yankee 
firebombs,  switchblade  knives  and  other 
forms  of  guerilla  warfare — not  to  mention 
bottles,  bricks  and  razor  blades  smuggled 
in  their  shoes  with  which  to  kick  a  cop. 
But  if  the  bleeding  officer  conks  somebody 
over  the  bead  be  is  labeled  a  "racist;"  he's 
"overreacting;"  he's  trying  to  silence  "dis- 
sent." 

How  many  times  did  a  filthy-mouthed 
Babe  from  Berkeley  or  Boston  curse  a  Mis- 
sissippi ofllcer  and  tClthough  under  the  most 
deadly  provocations  he  kept  his  cool,  she 
would  tiim  around  and  Issue  a  statement 
to  eager  TV  commentators  or  by-line  happy 
"war"  correspondents  that  a  mean  ol'  cop 
struck  her  in  the  abdomen  and  she  was 
pregnant?  Although  this  pregnancy  bit  was 
repeated  scores  of  times  we  wonder  why  the 
enterprising  TV  boys  and  "ace"  correspond- 
ents never  uncovered  a  miscarriage.  The  only 
miscarriage  was  the  dead  fetus  of  truth 
and  factual  reporting. 

The  only  live  birth  was  the  sprouting  of 
national  horror  at  the  guilt  of  the  South, 
the  hatching  of  a  national  permissive  mood 
to  allow  the  crusaders  to  move  from  Dixie 
to  Washington,  to  Detroit,  to  New  York,  to 
Watts.  Now  the  politicians  and  press  who 
helped  spawn  this  darling  fawn  are  yelling 
because  they  all  ended  up  with  a  bear  by 
the  tall. 

It  was  good  that  the  TV  cameras  and  the 
"war"  correspondents  were  on  hand  at  Miami 
Beach  and  Chicago.  Even  Drew  Pearson  whose 
nostrils  ought  to  be  conditioned  to  any  acrid 
heap  says  the  riots  and  disorder  at  both 
places  were  planned  and  plotted  to  provoke 
police  and  came  on  cue  from  the  slap-happy 
television  commentators  who  wanted  some- 
thing packed  with  action  at  prime  time  so 
their  own  individual  network  would  out- 
rank the  others  In  viewer  ratings  to  assist 
Madison  Avenue  snake  oil  salesmen  wrap 
up  another  contract  from  beer,  cigarette  and 
high  octane  gasoline  sponsors  in  their  next 
year's  budget.  Anarchy  rewarded  again! 

But  little  George  Wallace  from  Alabama 
who  never  threw  a  firebomb  but  stood  In  a 
Bchoolhotise  door  to  warn  the  nation  of  what 
was  behind  the  wispy  civil  rights  cloud  with 
a  green  lining  has  taken  the  issue  of  law 
and  order  and  warped  reporting  and  dirty 
politics  to  the  American  people. 

The  Wallace  polls  are  polevaultlng. 
(Showed  60  per  cent  majority  among  white, 
blue-collared  workers  In  Plttsbtirgh  last 
week). 
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Wallace  has  told  truths  to  the  rubber  work- 
ers in  Akron,  steelworkers  in  PltUburgh, 
miners  in  West  Virginia,  farmers  In  Iowa, 
storekeepers  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  wicked 
in  Washington. 

George  Wallace  has  got  national  politics 
turning  handsprings  to  reverse  idiotic  trends 
and  get  back  to  decency  and  law  and  order. 

Regardless  of  how  one  votes  in  Novem- 
ber, regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tion, the  American  people  already  owe 
George  Wallace  enduring  applause  for  get- 
ting Into  a  lonely  political  rowboat  and  turn- 
ing a  tide  of  disaster. 


September  17,  1968 


SAME  OLD  APATHY 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  omo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  17,  1968 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  conventions  in  August  there  has 
been  a  considerable  amount  of  talk  re- 
garding our  system  of  choosing  presi- 
dential nominees. 

An  editorial  in  the  Marietta,  Ohio, 
Times  of  Thursday,  September  12,  1968, 
deals  with  the  subject.  The  editorial,  en- 
titled "Same  Old  Apathy,"  makes  some 
valid  points  that  should  be  considered 
before  any  radical  actions  are  taken.  I 
would  like  to  insert  the  editorial  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Same  Old  Apathy 

Interest  In  Congress  in  the  way  the  nation 
nominates  and  elects  presidents  was  Inevita- 
ble after  the  furor  that  was  the  Democratic 
National  Convention. 

But  before  the  people  are  stampeded  into 
a  condemnation  of  procedures  that  have 
served  the  nation  for  more  than  130  years, 
it  Is  fair  to  demand  of  the  critics  a  specific 
explanation  of  what  It  Is  in  the  traditional 
procedures  they  oppose  and  how  what  they 
propose  will  better  serve  the  nation. 

It  would  also  be  helpful  If  the  problem 
were  split  into  its  two  very  different  and 
separate  parts:  Nominating  national  candi- 
dates and  electing  a  president.  The  latter  Is 
the  business  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  whUe  the  former  is  within  the  prov- 
ince of  only  the  registered  members  of  recog- 
nized political  parties. 

This  distinction  is  not  always  recognized. 

When  It  comes  to  the  election  of  a  presi- 
dent, the  principal  target  seems  to  be  the 
Electoral  College,  which  critics  want  to  abol- 
ish and  replace  with  a  winner- take-all  na- 
tional vote  for  president. 

Attacks  on  the  convention  systems  are  not 
so  clear-cut,  however.  There  was,  for  exam- 
ple, little  evidence  that  either  of  the  recent 
conventions  disregarded  the  wishes  of  the 
rank  and  file  members  of  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  parties. 

Losing  candidates  for  the  nominations  who 
showed  up  strong  in  popularity  polls  did 
so  largely  because  they  attracted  large  num- 
bers in  opposing  parties  and  Independents. 

This  is  reason  enough  to  question  the  wis- 
dom of  calls  for  national  primaries  to  de- 
termine Republican  and  Democratic  nomina- 
tions, but  It  is  certainly  not  the  only  one. 
The  national  primary  would  seem  to  favor 
the  rich  candidate  even  more  than  the  pres- 
ent system. 

And  any  national  contest  open  to  all  com- 
ers would  attract  many  special  Interest 
groups  Intent  on  taking  advantage  of  an  un- 
usual opportunity  for  wide  public  exposure. 

Improvement  of  the  nominating  proce- 
dures would  seem  to  be  better  done  through 
the  convention  format.  But  insiders  and  pro- 


fessionals will  continue  to  have  an  edge  as 
long  as  the  people  only  get  excited  about 
politics  once  every  four  years. 

That  fact,  however,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other.  Is  the  best  rebuttal  of  all  to  those  who 
call  for  Immediate  and  total  change. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FLORAL  PARK  VOLUNTEER  FIRE 
DEPARTMENT:  75TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY 


OFT-DECORATED    HARFORD    HERO 
MADE  A  MAJOR  IN   VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   aCASTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday,  September  17.  1968 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Richard  A.  Maxwell,  an  outstanding 
soldier  who  has  been  decorated  many 
times  for  his  actions  in  Vietnam,  has 
recently  been  promoted  to  major.  I 
would  like  to  commend  his  flne  service 
to  our  country  by  including  the  following 
article  In  the  Record: 

Orr-DxcoRATED  HAsroao  H«o  Mama  Major 
IN    VnTNAM — RicHAmo    A.    Maxwjxl    Has 

MaNT    U.S.    AND    VITTNAMESE    AWARDS 

Major  Richard  A.  Maxwell,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mis.  Rex  Maxwell  of  Chestnut  road  In  White- 
ford  hae  distinguished  himself  as  one  of 
Harford  county's  moet  decorated  military 
men  in  the  Vietnamese  confiict. 
~Recentlv,  Major  Maxwell  (and  he  was  just 
promoted  "to  that  rank)  was  awarded  the  fol- 
lowing decorations:  the  Distinguished  Plying 
Cross  the  SUver  Star,  the  Purple  Heart,  and 
seventeen  air  medals.  Also  he  was  awarded 
the  three  highest  awards  given  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government;  the  Croes  of  Gal- 
lantry vrtth  a  silver  star,  the  Cross  of  Gal- 
lantry with  a  gold  star  and  the  Honor  Medal. 
The  Distinguished  Flying  Croes  was 
awarded  to  Major  (then  Captain)  MaxweU 
for  heroism  whUe  participating  in  aerial 
fUKht  as  a  Forward  Air  ControUer,  near 
Quang  Ngal,  on  Jan.  31,  1968.  While  flying  In 
support  of  Vietnamese  Army  units  which 
were  engaged  with  a  well  armed  and  ex- 
tremely hostUe  force,  accordUig  to  the  cita- 
tion, he  directed  a  set  of  helicopter  gunahlpa 
onto  the   hostUe    positions. 

The  citation  goes  on  to  say  that  the  gun- 
ships  ran  out  of  ammunition  before  the 
friendly  forces  had  gained  control  of  the 
area  and  without  regard  for  his  own  per- 
sonal safety.  Captain  Maxwell  made  many 
low  passes  In  the  face  of  small  arms  and 
automatic  weapons  Are  to  place  his  marking 
rockets.  It  continued  that  his  heroic  actions 
allowed  the  friendly  ftwces  to  dislodge  the 
hostile  force  with  a  minimum  of  casualties. 
The  Sliver  Star  citation  states  he  distin- 
guished himself  In  action  as  a  Forward  Air 
ControUer  near  Quang  Ngal  on  Dec.  28,  1967. 
On  that  date  he  was  supporting  a  friendly 
patrol  which  had  been  pinned  down  and 
rendered  helpless  by  a  superior  hoetUe  force. 
According  to  the  citation.  Captain  Max- 
weU. without  regard  for  his  personal  safety, 
drove  his  unarmed  0-2A  aircraft  Into  the 
midst  of  hostile  troops,  breaking  up  their 
attack  and  causing  them  to  flee  In  panic. 
Although  his  aircraft  had  been  hit  several 
times  during  his  daring  pass,  he  continued 
to  harass  the  unfriendly  troops  with  smoke 
rockets  and  then  directed  tactical  air  power 
onto  their  positions. 

Major  Maxwell  Is  now  back  In  the  United 
States  after  his  Vietnamese  tour. 

He  Is  a  former  North  Harford  High  School 
athlete  who  attended  and  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Maryland,  where  he  was  a 
varsity  basebaU  player. 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Tuesday,  September  17,  1968 
Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  orga- 
nization in  our  society  does  more  for  the 
local  community  than  the  volunteer  fire 
departments.  Recently,  the  volunteer  fire 
department  of  Floral  Park,  N.Y.,  in  my 
congressional  district,  celebrated  their 
75th  anniversary.  Their  celebration  was 
a  community  affair  and  one  which  exem- 
plified the  best  of  American  tradition, 
voluntary  service  to  one's  fellow  man.  In 
connection  with  that  celebration,  a  bro- 
chure was  written,  giving  the  history  of 
this  great  organization.  Its  contents 
follow : 

The  Fioral  Park  Fke  Department 
By  1887  our  hamlet  had  grown  in  size  and 
importance.  A  few  years  later,  fire  destroyed 
the  general  store  erected  to  house  the  opera- 
tions of  John  Lewis  Childs"  catalog  seed  busi- 
ness. It  Is  easy  to  Imagine  the  concern  such 
a  tragedy  could  produce  and  the  awareness  of 
the  threat  of  fire  to  the  other  buildings  and 
to  the  flower  fields  which  were  the  life  blood 
of  the   new  community. 

Not  long  afterward.  Hook  and  Ladder 
Company  No.  1  was  formed  and  Issued  its 
papers  of  incorporation  dated  May  18th,  1893. 
The  company's  apparatus  was  a  hose  reel  with 
a  capacity  for  300  feet  of  hose,  some  hydrant 
wrenches,  two  axes,  a  crowbar  and  two  sliver 
lanterns.  Housed  In  a  shed  at  Tulip  and  Vio- 
let Avenues,  It  was  ready  to  roll  whenever 
sufficient  manpower  arrived  to  haul  it  by 
hand.  The  firemen's  equipment  and  their  red 
shirts  were  purchased  through  members' 
dues  and  voluntary  subscriptions. 

In  1898,  Nassau  County  was  created  by  an 
act  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  Floral  Park 
was  no  longer  in  Queens  County.  A  board  of 
fire  commissioners  governed  the  department 
until  1917  when  the  management  changed  to 
a  fire  councU  whose  members  were  elected 
from  each  of  the  fixe  companies.  In  1907, 
Floral  Park  came  Into  official  existence  as  the 
"Incorporated  vlUage  of  Floral  Park"  and 
the  fire  department  became  a  function  of  the 
village  Instead  of  a  private  corporation. 

The  department's  assets  were  liquidated 
and  the  equipment  sold  to  Hook  and  Ladder 
Company  No.  2 — The  present  unit.  The  alert 
engine  company  was  formed  at  this  time. 
Development  of  a  business  area  along  Jericho 
Turnpike  and  the  construction  of  homes  on 
the  north  side  of  the  village  necessitated  the 
formation  of  the  reliance  engine  company. 
Soon  after  Its  formation,  this  company  was 
housed  on  Spooner  Street  In  the  brick  build- 
ing that  still  stands  near  Plalnfleld  Avenue. 
A  large  ring  of  steel  hung  outside  the  flre- 
house  to  be  struck  with  a  large  hammer  to 
sound  an  alarm  of  fire.  A  bell  was  mounted 
on  the  roof  of  the  flrehouse  with  a  roije  that 
reached  the  ground  so  that  It  too  could  be 
sounded  when  necessary. 

During  1923,  the  residents  of  the  village  ap- 
proved funds  for  the  purchase  of  motorized 
apparatus.  Two  Fords  of  the  model  "T"  vin- 
tage and  a  hook  and  ladder  truck  supplanted 
the  hose  reel.  The  reel  was  not  retired  from 
service  but  was  stationed  Instead  In  a  bam 
m  the  west  end  to  provide  better  protection 
for  that  fast  grovring  section  of  the  village. 
Active  company  was  formed  In  1924  to  man 
the  hose  reel. 

Fund  raising  activities  to  support  the  de- 
partment's functions  have  always  been  a  nee- 
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essary  part  of  the  fireman's  routine.  Tag  days 
were  held  each  summer  and  motorists  passing 
through  the  village  were  "sold"  a  tag  to  raise 
funds  for  the  local  fire  department.  Tourna- 
ments and  parades  have  been  held  on  the 
first  Saturday  In  August  almost  since  the 
formation  of  the  department.  Holland  Ave- 
nue was  the  scene  of  the  earlier  contests 
when  participants  wore  helmets  and  raincoats 
to  impede  their  efforts.  During  the  early 
thirties,  the  course  was  moved  to  Stewart 
Avenue.  Later,  Raff  Avenue  and  Floral  Park- 
way were  used  for  the  running  of  the  event. 
The  evening  parades  were  as  exciting  In  the 
old  days  as  they  are  today.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  chief  of  each  department  to  carry  a 
trimipet  which  held  a  bouquet  of  flowers.  The 
trucks  shone  but  they  were  Illuminated  only 
by  the  light  of  kerosene  lanterns  which 
served  as  a  means  of  llghtmg  the  area  during 
Are  fighting  operations. 

A  GMC  clty-servlce  ladder  truck  replaced 
the  original  Ford,  and,  late  In  the  thirties,  the 
three  engine  companies  were  equipped  with 
750  gallon  Ward-La  France  pumpers  that  also 
carried  250  gallons  of  water  to  supply  the 
hose  reeled  at  the  back  step. 

In  1930,  the  rescue  squad  was  formed  to 
provide  first  aid  for  fire  fighters  injured  while 
on  duty.  Emergencies  soon  gave  the  squad  a 
chance  to  demonstrate  its  efficiency.  Later, 
the  squad  became  a  full-fledged  company; 
the  original  truck  a  canvas  topped  utility 
wagon. 

At  present,  the  department  operates  three 
750  gallon  pumpers,  a  searchlight  truck  with 
salvage  equipment,  a  chief's  car.  an  aerial 
platform,  and  a  rescue  truck.  The  latter  two 
are  considered  to  be  the  latest  In  design  and 
capability,  and  are  oft^n  demonstrated  to 
visitors  from  other  departments. 

Modern  training  faculties  at  the  county 
fire  school  In  Bethpage,  and  monthly  drills 
equip  our  members  with  the  skill  and  knowl- 
edge needed  to  handle  today's  fires  and 
emergencies.  The  department's  authorized 
strength  of  175  members  Is  usually  filled 
making  It  possible  to  enforce  compliance 
with  membership  and  training  regulations. 
About  40  percent  of  the  members  have  over 
twenty-five  years  experience  Indicating  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency,  a  fact  attested  to  by 
continuing  satisfactory  insurance  ratings. 


EXTENDING  COMMERCIAL  FISH- 
ERIES RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OP  1964 


HON.  WENDELL  WYAH 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  16,  1968 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1964  has  been  a  great  piece 
of  legislation  for  our  beleaguered  fight- 
ing fishermen,  fighting  at  times  for  their 
very  livelihood.  As  most  Members  of  Con- 
gress know,  the  era  of  river  dams  has  had 
a  severe  effect  on  our  fisheries  resource. 
Our  offshore  fisheries  have  been  attacked 
by  foreign  vessel  competition,  by  the  im- 
pact of  a  huge  geometrical  increase  in  the 
imports  of  foreign  bottom  fish,  and  by 
mother  nature  herself. 

All  any  person  would  have  to  do  to 
have  complete  and  full  sympathy  for  the 
plight  of  our  domestic  fishermen  would 
be  to  spend  a  single  day  with  them  at 
work.  Add  to  this  the  competitive  and 
marketing  hazards,  and  it  is  little  won- 
der that  the  number  of  dwnestlc  fish- 
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ermen  haa  dwindle  I  so  greatly  during 
the  past  years. 

The  Federal  Ck)v<  mment  has  n»de  a 
substantial  contrlbu  Ion  in  a  number  or 
ways  to  help  offset  hese  dlsadvanUges. 
This  particular  progi  am  has.  in  my  judg- 
ment, been  a  real  an  I  meaningful  help  to 
them.  Oregon  alone  1  as  received  approxi- 
mately $366,000  sinse  the  first  act  was 
passed  In  1964.  Its  e  ctenslon  for  another 
4  years  is  mandatory  and  Is  small  enough 
a  gesture  and  show  )f  interest  in  omla 


cal  fishing  industrs 
rest  of  the  citizens 


,  on  the  part  of  the 
)f  the  United  SUtes. 


THE  PROBLEMS 
MEDICINE  3 


CREATED  BY 
SUCCESS 


HON.  THOmLSB.  CURTIS 

OF  Msaoxnu 

IN  THE  HOTTSB  OF  REPRBSENTATIVK8 
Tuesday.  Sepitmber  17,  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  place  in  the  Rw  ow).  today,  excerpts 
of  the  remarks  of  »  r.  PhUip  Ledy.  pub- 
Uc  relations  consul  ant  to  the  board  oi 
trustees  of  the  Ami  rlcan  Medical  Asso- 
ciation deUvered  at  the  1968  AMA  Com- 
munications InsUtu  «.  I  have  for  several 
years  stressed  Mr.  Lesly's  main  thwne 
that  medicine  parti  jularly  is  faced  with 
the  problems  crea  ed  by  its  own  suc- 

This  theme  need  i  repetition,  and  Mr. 
Lesly  has  articulated  it  weU.  We  must 
focus  upon  our  suc<  esses  in  order  to  gain 
the  understanding  i  lecessary  to  deal  with 
our  problems.  Thoie  who  are  willing  to 
look  only  at  our  fiiults  will  never  have 
the  perspective  to  provide  lasting  solu- 
tions. This  Is  parti  sularly  true  in  medi- 
cine It  is  also  tru«  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment and  wel  are  programs  where 
we  must  grapple  1 1th  the  key  question 
of  whether  our  sue  sess — automation  and 
n^ild  technological  advancement— cre- 
ates more  Jobs  thai  i  it  destroys.  The  evi- 
dence shows  that  t  does,  and  this  fact 
should  direct  our  training  and  welfare 
programs  to  a  far  j  reater  extent  than  we 
have  done  to  date.  I  have  commented  on 
this  more  fully  in  another  section  of  to- 
day's Record  under  my  supplemental 
views  to  the  JEC  report  on  the  report 
of  the  National  A<  visory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders.  Th  Bre  are  numerous  oth- 
er areas  where  dur  successes  require 
greater  analysis  ahd  understanding. 

Reports  of  Mr.   jesiy's  remarks  from 
the  AMA  News.  S«ptember  2.  1968,  fol- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ing  demands,  without  thinking  through  what 
must  be  accomplished  to  bring  about  our 
next  round  of  bounties. 

We  have  developed  a  generation  to  whom 
"discipline"  has  been  almost  the  only  Uboo 
word.  MlUlons  In  all  levels  of  society  have 
grown  up  with  the  tenet  that  denial  of  de- 
sires and  impulses  Is  dangerous  and  evU. 
Marvelous  changes  have  come  so  fast  that 
many  people— especially  those  who  didn't 
experience  the  trials  of  adult  life  before 
1946 — now  feel  "miracles"  can  be  had  Just 
by  wanting  them  belUgerenUy  enough  .  .  . 

Our  progress  tn  so  many  areas,  and  the 
UfUng  of  many  of  life's  greatest  uncertain- 
ties, has  heightened  the  great  American  Illu- 
sion of  perfectablUty.  Many  people  now  want 
Instant  transmutation  of  what  should  be 
into  what  must  be.  What  should  be.  In  a 
society  that  has  come  so  far,  la  presumed 
to  be  an  immediate  goal— the  perfection  of 
mankind.  But  not  only  U  perfection  Impossi- 
ble— for  who  can  even  agree  on  what  a  per- 
fect society  would  be?— If  It  were  ever  at- 
tained. It  would  be  imperfect  again  the  next 
day  .  .  .  because  change  is  constant,  and 
change  wovUd  quickly  end  the  "perfect" 
status. 

Medicine,  particularly,  U  faced  with  the 
problems  created  by  lU  own  success.  UntU 
our  own  generation,  man  lived  with  certainty 
that  death  could  strUte  at  any  time.  Good 
health  was  the  meet  uncertain  of  aU  our 
blessings.  Now  that  science  and  the  medical 
profession  have  made  great  strides  In  holding 
off  disease  and  overcoming  maladies,  all  our 
people  urgently  want  what  medicine  can 
offer.  There  Is  no  subject  more  capable  of 
arousing  emotions  than  life  and  health:  and 
now  people  demand  that  the  best  medical 
care  be  given  to  them  .  .  .  and  they  demand 
It  by  coercion.  If  necessary.  Of  course,  this  Is 
unreawnable  In  light  of  what  Is  avaUable  to 
meet  the  needs  and  the  time  and  effort  It 
takes  to  catch  up  with  such  surges  of 
demand. 

So.  medlcme  U  faced  with  some  problems, 
created  by  Its  own  success,  that  are  far  great- 
er than  the  problems  It  faced  when  It  could 
offer  so  much  less  In  knowledge  and  healing 
skills.  When  you  succeed  at  anything,  you 
Improre  thlng^ — and  Improvement  automat- 
IcaUy  creates  change.  So  change  U  an  In- 
evitable consequence  of  success.  Tou  cant 
hope  to  succeed  In  anything  and  not  be  faced 
with  the  changes  your  accomplishments 
bring  about. 

Looked  at  another  way.  we  can  say  that 
If  you  keep  things  as  they  were,  on  an  even 
keel,  you  have  prevented  success.  Even  If  this 
could  be  done,  there  are  few  people  today  who 
would  want  to  hold  medical  practice,  com- 
munications or  any  of  the  other  major  fac- 
tors in  our  lives  to  the  standards  of  a  genera- 
tion ago.  So  InevlUbly.  when  we  succeed- 
when  we  bring  about  progress — we  create 
change  .  .  .  and  change  then  challenges  our 
successee— because  the  patterns  that  led  to 
our  success  no  longer  fit  the  bright  new  con- 
ditions we  have  created.  They  must  be  ad- 
justed to  the  changes  we  have  brought  about. 
The  great  problem  of  our  age  Is  how  to 
create  change,  how  to  live  with  change,  how 
to  direct  and  master  change  rather  than 
have  It  overwhelm  us  and  destroy  the  funda- 
mentals  that   made   our  success  poaslble. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  chang- 
ing world  U  that  everything  Is  rapidly  becom- 
ing more  complex.  Each  of  ub  haa  so  many 
more  things  we  must  know  about  or  cope 
with  At  the  same  time,  each  of  the  things 
we  deal  with  becomes  more  complicated  and 
we  understand  It  leas.  Prartlttoners  In  every 
field  face  more  and  more  they  must  know. 
At  the  same  time,  the  rest  of  the  public  is 
overwhelmed  by  the  number  of  complex 
things  It  must  face.  So.  It  has  less  and  less 
understanding  of  each  group  at  the  same 
Ume  that  group  needs  more  and  more  to  be 
understood  .   .  . 
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Complexity  haa  been  marked  by  a  move  to- 
ward a  corporate  society.  Today,  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  all  earners  work  for  someone 
else.  This  Includes  many  professionals  such  as 
engineers,  architects  and  teachers.  These  peo- 
ple are  on  salary  and  find  It  difficult  to  un- 
dersUnd  why  this  Is  not  a  satisfactory  state 
for  everyone — even  doctors.  A  special  and  dif- 
ficult challenge  faces  the  medical  profes- 
sion—to educate  this  public  on  why  there  Is 
such  a  great  difference  In  medical  service 
why  for  most  doctors,  the  absence  of  Inatltu- 
Uonal  shackles  haa  such  a  great  influence  on 
their  ability  to  provide  good  care. 

This  Is  where  public  relations  comes  In. 

At  Its  best,  public  relations  Is  a  bridge 
to  change.  It  Is  a  means  to  adjust  to  new 
attitudes  that  have  been  caused  by  change.  It 
Is  a  means  of  stlmulaUng  attitudes  In  order 
to  create  change. 

It  deals  with  the  problems  of  communica- 
tion between  changing  groups  that  are  rap- 
idly being  made  different  from  each  other. 

It  provides  to  every  organization  and  group 
the  vlUl  benefits  of  objectivity — of  being  able 
to  see  the  whole  of  our  society  together, 
rather  than  from  one  Intensified  view- 
point. 

It  provides  Judgment,  creativity  and  skills 
m  accommodating  groups  to  each  other, 
based  on  wide  .  .  .  experience. 

These  are  the  reasons  organized  medicine 
needs  the  assistance  of  public  relation*  in  a 
world  that  seems  to  tear  Itself  apart,  to  set 
one  group  against  another  and  to  destroy 
understanding.  Such  professional  help,  if  It 
can  perform,  la  a  necessity  of  our  times. 

DonT  L«r  Sttocos  Lead  To  Dxraar, 
Mxoicm  Told 
The  medical  profession,  faced  with  prob- 
lems created  by  its  own  success,  should  start 
taking  step*  to  prevent  being  defeated  by 
success,  a  public  relations  executive  told 
physicians  and  officers  of  medical  groups  at- 
tending a  conference  In  Chicago. 

PhUlp  Lesly.  president  of  PhlUp  I^sly  Co. 
of  Chicago,  and  consultant  to  the  AMA  Board 
of  Trustees,  told  medical  society  representa- 
tives at  the  1968  AMA  Communications 
Institute:  „     _,     .^. 

"UntU  our  own  generation,  man  lived  witn 
the  certainty  that  death  could  strike  at  any 
time.  Good  health  was  the  moat  uncertain 
of  all  our  blessings.  .  .  ^,       , 

"There  is  no  subject  more  capable  of 
arousing  emotions  than  life  and  health;  and 
now  people  demand  that  the  best  medical 
care  be  GIVEN  to  them— care  far  better  than 
their  fathers  could  have  bought  with  all  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies— and  they  demand  It  by 
coercion.  If  necessary." 

Change  Inevitable:  Lesly  said  change  Is  the 
InevlUble  consequence  of  success,  brought 
about  automatlcaUy  by  Improvement. 

Lesly  noted  that  the  general  public  does 
not  realize  that  one  of  the  biggest  weaknesses 
In  the  American  health  care  system  Is  the 
patient.  . 

Much  of  America's  health  problem  arises 
from  patient's  own  neglect,  he  said,  pointing 
out  that  thousands  of  mothers  refuse  to  get 
prenatal  care.  foUow  proper  diet,  avoid  drug 
and  alcohol  abuses.  There  is  widespread  fail- 
ure to  foUow  the  physician's  advice,  he  said 
Medicine,  he  said,  gets  blamed  too  much 
for  Infant  mortality,  heart  attack*.  CMcer. 
accidents  and  violence  that  Americans  brmg 
on  themselves.  .^  _. 

•Unreasonable  Expectattons' :  Lesly  said  we 
are  living  In  an  era  that  has  been  called  the 
"Age  of  Rising  Aspirations."  The  term,  he 
said,  could  more  accurately  be  called  "The 
Age  of  Unreasonable  Expectations." 
He  declared: 

"Everything  has  gone  so  well  for  most  oi 
our  popuUtlon  In  the  last  generation— and 
thU  has  been  so  visible  to  the  people  who 
do  not  have  all  the  benefits  they  see— that 
expectations    now    are    t)ecomlng    demands. 
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without  thinking  through  what  must  be 
Bccompllsbed  to  bring  about  our  next  round 
of  bounties." 

He  said  a  generation  haa  been  developed  of 
wh(»n  "discipline"  has  been  almost  the  only 
taboo  word. 

"Many  of  our  people  now  think  they  can 
see  the  promised  land — because  It  has  been 
promised  to  them  so  freely." 

The  great  problem  now  Is  how  to  create 
a  change,  live  with  change,  direct  and  master 
It  rather  than  have  it  overwhelm  us  and 
destroy  the  fundamental  that  made  our 
success  possible,  he  said. 

PR  a  Tool:  Public  relations  Is  one  of 
the  greatest  tools  for  providing  an  under- 
standing gap  between  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation where  there  Is  a  serious  credlbUlty  gap, 
said  Lesly.  PubUc  relations  Is  a  bridge  to 
change,  he  added. 

At  another  point,  Lesly  said : 

"The  trick  Is  to  guide  and  direct  this 
changing  (medical)  profession  In  orderly 
evolution,  to  avoid  having  It  taken  over  by 
the  most  ponderous,  the  most  wasteful,  the 
least  professional  factor  In  the  health-care 
spectrum — the  federal  government." 

He  said  the  days  are  over  when  medicine 
was  a  cloistered  subject  for  consideration 
only  by  profesBlonala.  Medicine  and  health 
care  are  In  such  demand  now  that  the  phy- 
sician belongs  to  everyone.  The  professionals 
are  In  the  arena  of  everyone's  consideration — 
not  by  choice,  but  by  evolution,  he  said. 
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PROGRESSIVE  STEP 
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CITIZENSHIP  DAY  AND  CONSTITU- 
TION WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or  coNNxcncoT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTA1TVES 

Tuesday.  September  17.  1968 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
recent  vocal  and  violent  criticism  of  our 
Government's  institutions,  and  counter- 
charges of  "treason"  and  "anarchy,"  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans — 
and  an  increasing  number  of  foreign- 
ers— revere  U.S.  citizenship  as  a  prized 
possession  and  a  serious  responsibility. 

On  this  date  181  years  ago  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  signed  the  UJ3.  Constitution, 
and  began  the  most  successful  modem 
democracy  In  history. 

Ours  is  a  magnificent  heritage,  and 
one  which  should  be  well  remembered — 
and  celebrated — as  we  are  engaged  in 
the  important  and  challenging  function 
of  choosing  our  elected  leaders. 

To  both  new  citizens  and  new  voters 
the  panoply  of  this  election  year  must  be 
exciting  and  confusing.  Newly-natural- 
ized citizens  will  become  more  closely 
identified  with  the  great  body  of  their 
fellow  citizens  in  the  community.  Young 
voters,  casting  their  ballots  for  the  first 
time,  will  realize  the  responsibility  of 
participating  in  the  orderly  conduct  of 
selecting  our  public  offtcials. 

Citizenship  Day,  which  we  celebrate 
today,  commemorates  the  signing  of  the 
Constitution  on  September  17,  1787. 
Constitution  Week,  which  begins  today, 
ofTers  us  a  time  for  study  and  observance 
of  the  events  which  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  otu*  Constitution. 

At  a  time  when  active  minorities 
among  us  are  calling  into  disrespect  the 
principles  and  practices  of  our  Govern- 
ment, I  am  proud  to  Join  In  the  celebra- 
tion of  these  two  important  events. 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 


OP   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Septerriber  17,  1968 

Mr.  BETVUXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  Ala- 
bama's leading  industrial  citizens  an- 
nounced this  month  it  will  construct  a 
water  purification  plant  on  the  banks  of 
the  Coosa  River  in  Gadsden.  Ala. 

The  facility,  to  be  built  on  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.'s 
largest  tire  manufacturing  plant,  is  de- 
signed to  treat  24  million  gallons  of  water 
per  day. 

The  Coosa  is  the  third  largest  river 
system  in  the  United  States  and  is  grow- 
ing in  popularity  as  a  recreation  source. 
Ooodyear's  continued  leadership  In  fight- 
ing the  urgent  problems  of  water  pollu- 
tion should  be  an  inspiration  to  all  busi- 
ness and  industry. 

Comments  of  Goodyear's  Gadsden 
plant  manager.  Colley  W.  Gilchrist,  are, 
I  believe,  especially  worthy  of  note : 

Our  population  growth  and  rapid  indus- 
trial expansion  have  caused  our  water  needs 
to  soar,  threatening  to  upset  the  balance  of 
nature's  built-in  renovation  processes  for 
conserving  water. 

We  feel  that  each  bxislness  and  Industry 
must  continue  to  earn  Its  citizenship,  play- 
ing an  active  role  In  making  the  community 
a  better  place  to  live  and  work  and  raise 
our  chUdren. 

The  water  purification  plant  soon  to  be 
constructed  Is  a  major  step  in  that  direction. 
It  will  treat  and  discharge  Into  the  Coosa 
River  approximately  16,S0O  gallons  of  water 
I>er  minute,  utUlzlng  new  concepts  In  water 
purification  to  meet  present  and  future 
needs.  Ooodyear  uses  the  river  water  as  a 
coolant  In  various  manufacturing  operations, 
and  the  new  facility  will  be  an  extension  of 
the  firm's  present  purification  system. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks,  along  with 
my  statement,  a  recent  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Gadsden  Times  and 
which  points  up  the  need  for  such  action 
as  this  taken  by  Goodyear.  The  editorial 
follows: 

OooDTXAx  Action  Pxoobxssivk  Step 

Who  Is  to  benefit  by  Ooodyear's  new 
$750,000  water-purification  plant? 

We  are.  AU  of  us. 

PoUutlon  of  the  nation's  magnificent  rivers 
and  lovely  lakes,  fun  spots  for  millions  of 
skiers,  picnickers  and  swimmers.  Is  recog- 
nized as  an  ominous  health  hazard  whose 
dimensions  will  increase  If  necessary  preven- 
tive measures  are  not  f  orthoonUng. 

That  the  Ooodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  is 
Investing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  In 
a  local  plant  designed  to  purify  millions  of 
gaUons  of  water  dally  before  returning  It 
to  the  Cooes  River  is  a  measure  of  the  com- 
pany's concern  for  the  community  in  which 
It  operates. 

The  Cooea  Is  the  third  largest  river  system 
In  the  United  States.  The  river  Itself  and 
the  lakes  formed  by  the  recent  dams  have 
made  our  area  an  outdoor  recreation  center 
with  more  and  more  enthusiasts  devoting 
themselves  to  fun  on  the  water  from  late 
March  to  late  October. 

It  is  these  sports  lovers  who  stand  to 
benefit  first  by  such  progressive  steps  as  the 
one  taken  by  Ooodyear. 

So  far,  fortunately,  science  has  been  able 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  drinking  water  purflca- 
tlon  problem.  However.  If  filth  Is  [lermltted 


to  Increase  xmchecked,  chemicals  must  be 
strengthened  to  do  their  Job  thoroughly,  and 
as  time  passes  the  question  could  arise  as 
to  how  long  It  would  be  possible  to  maintain 
a  wholesome  balance. 

Ooodyear  has  plunged  forward  on  a  purifi- 
cation schedule  years  in  advance  of  the 
schedule  set  up  by  the  State. 

City  Hall  has  conunended  Ooodyear  for  Its 
action. 

The  Times  warmly  adds  Its  word  of  praise. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BARON  VON  STEUBEN 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  Kxw  jxasKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  17.  1968 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  238th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
great  German  general.  Baron  Frederick 
William  Augustus  Henry  Ferdinand  von 
Steuben,  whose  service  in  the  American 
cause.  In  Revolutionary  times  renders 
him  the  hero  of  the  German-American 
community. 

As  a  member  of  Prussian  royalty,  von 
Steuben  appeared  a  rather  unlikely  ad- 
vocate of  American  principles,  in  1776. 
And  yet  he  did  endorse  the  American 
Ftevolution,  and  started  making  plans 
to  engage  in  it,  in  the  Interest  of  democ- 
racy, the  moment  it  liegan. 

Throughout  the  long  history  of  the 
German  states,  there  have  always  ex- 
isted two  predominant  strains:  idealistic 
and  democratic  on  the  one  hand,  mili- 
taristic on  the  other.  Frequently,  the  two 
have  opposed  each  other  and  fought  for 
control  of  the  German  fatherland.  Occa- 
sionally, they  have  blended,  as  in  the  case 
of  Baron  von  Steuben,  a  hero  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  fighting  imder  the 
Prussian  flag,  a  hero  of  our  War  for 
Independence,  fighting  side  by  side  with 
Washington  and  others  of  his  kind. 

On  December  1,  1777,  it  was  reported 
In  the  American  press  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  signed  a  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, providing  for  the  addition  of  12.000 
Hessian  troops  to  the  force  of  British 
Regulars  already  in  America.  On  that 
same  day.  one  lone  German.  Baron  von 
Steuben,  disembarked  at  Portsmouth. 
N.H..  and  reported  for  service  in  the 
American  cause.  As  it  worked  out.  we  got 
the  better  of  it.  For  the  Hessian  troops 
failed  to  crush  the  American  spirit  on 
any  battlefield,  at  any  point  during  the 
war.  And  the  genius  of  von  Steuben  did, 
in  fact,  demoralize  the  enemies  of  Ameri- 
can independence. 

During  the  freezing  early  months  of 
1778,  Von  Steuben  was  stationed  at  Val- 
ley Forge,  in  company  with  General 
Washington,  who  sought  his  counsel  and 
advice  about  the  growing  need  for  Army 
organization  and  discipline.  In  May,  Von 
Steuben  was  named  In^iector  general, 
or  drlllmaster,  of  the  troops  at  Valley 
Forge,  and.  in  a  short  time,  the  Amer- 
ican Forces  there  were  ready  for  battle, 
as  never  before.  Von  Steuben  trained  the 
troops  admirably,  adapting  Prussian 
military  ideas  to  the  needs  of  his  pupils. 
Results  of  his  work  were  demonstrated 
dramatically  in  the  next  campaign,  par- 
ticularly at  Momnouth.  N.J.  There  and 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

what  the  future  holds  for  America.  Remem- 
ber we  have  freedoma,  among  those  we  have 
freedom  of  speech.  So  let  us  not  abuse  that 
freedom,  let  us  speak  up  for  America.  We 
must  honor  and  respect  and  defend  the 
American  flag.  Americanism,  our  American 
way  of  life  not  Just  today,  but  forever. 
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SPEAK  UF 


FOR  AMERICA 


REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES 


or  :  isw  Touc 


IN  THE  HOUSE 
Tuesday, 


0F  REPRESENTATIVES 
17.  1968 


The  editor  of  the 
did  last  week.  In 


or 


R.  GROVER,  JR. 


St  ptember 

Mr.  OROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
charge  and  count  srcharge  excitement  of 
a  presidential  elictlon  year  our  atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  tl  e  specifics  of  words,  ac- 
tions, personalitli  s,  and  Issues. 

In  a  time  cha:  acterized  by  excessive 
license  and  permissiveness  in  all  areas 
of  American  society — when  the  draft 
card  burner,  the  ]  Ippie,  and  the  militant 
dissenter  or  left  ring  student  gets  the 
headline,  It  Is  rel  reshlng  and  encourag- 
ing to  see  someon^  speak  up  for  America. 
Long  Island  Examiner 
a  front  page  editorial 


which  I  am  plea  led  to  brliag  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues : 

lO    tJP 


Let's  speak  up  fo^  America.  It's  later  than 
we  think:  It's  19U.  Time  and  tide  wait 
for  no  man.  Let's  itart  today  to  emphasise 
the  meaning  of  thi  American  Flag.  Regard- 
less of  race,  color  or  creed,  aU  Americans 
must  speak  up  for  America!  We  must  stress 
our  thankfulness  h  i  being  privileged  to  live 
in  the  United  Statei  of  America. 

In  America  we  ire  educated  people,  we 
know  right  from  \  Tong.  The  cream  of  the 
crop  of  our  youth  li  helping  to  preaerve  free- 
dom both  abroad  ai  id  on  the  home  front.  Not 
only  the  youth  of  1968.  but  our  forefathers 
knew  freedom  was  not  free.  The  generation 
of  today  is  glvln  ;  their  blood  and  lives 
across  the  sea  to  h  !lp  others  to  remain  free. 

We  must  work  t  tgether  to  defend,  protect 
and  preserve  our  fi  eedom  for  future  genera- 
tions. It's  1968.  W  ike  up  Americans,  give  a 
helping  hand,  rem!  nd  the  dissenters  and  the 
non-patrlotlc  Amtrlcans  of  our  American 
way  of  life.  Amerl  ::a  has  been  good  to  her 
citizens,  not  only  t  tose  of  you  who  were  bom 
In  the  U.S-A.,  but  1  hose  who  have  come  from 
every  nook  and  ct  mer  of  the  world.  Think 


REMARKS  OP  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY  BEFORE 
THE  TRW  SYSTEMS  GROUP  EM- 
PLOYEES 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or  mcRiOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  September  17,  1968 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Vice  President  Humphrey  has  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  issues  of  this  presi- 
dential campaign. 

In  discussing  the  Issues,  he  Is  also  de- 
termined to  spell  out — for  all  to  see — the 
record  of  the  Democratic  administra- 
tions of  the  past  8  years  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  Republican  administra- 
tion of  the  previous  8. 

Recently  he  spoke  to  an  audience  of 
workers  at  a  plant  in  southern  Callforna. 
He  spoke  of  the  issues  that  affect  work- 
Ingmen  across  the  Nation,  and  specifical- 
ly of  prosperity  and  paychecks. 

He  contrasted  the  three  recessions  in 
8  years  of  Republican  administration 
with  90  months  of  prosperity  under 
Democratic  administrations. 

And  he  contrasted  Republican  rhetoric 
with  Republican  performance  In  such 
matters  as  consumer  protection,  medical 
care,  the  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween Republicans  and  Democrats,  and 
Mr.  HuMPHKkY  described  them  well  in 
his  speech  in  Los  Angeles.  I  include  it  In 
tlje  RccoRO,  as  follows: 
Rnfsaxs    or    Vies    Pebbidknt    HTTSxaT    H. 

Httmpiuxt    BxroRC    thx    TBW     Systems 

Otoup  EMFLoms,  Los   Aitoelxs.   Caur.. 
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rve  noticed  recently  In  the  newspapers  that 
Mr.  George  Wallace  and  some  others  agree 
that  Hubert  Humphrey  and  Dick  Nixon  are 
two  peas  in  a  pod  and  that  It  doesn't  make 
any  difference  which  one  of  us  Is  elected 
President. 

Ifr.  Nixon  came  out  the  other  day  and 
vigorously  denied  the  charge.  And  I  am  here 
today  to  tell  you  that  he's  right. 

Republicans  and  Democrats  are  not  the 
same:  they  don't  hold  the  same  poUtlcal  be- 
Uefs  and  ttiey  don't  act  the  same  way  In 
office.  And  the  differences  mean  a  lot  to  you 
and  yovur  families. 

One  of  the  most  important  differences  has 
to  do  with  paychecks. 

RepubUcans  are  for  small  paychecks. 

Democrats  are  for  large  paychecks. 

Now.  don't  expect  your  ex-candldate  for 
Governor  to  come  back  to  California  after 
aU  tbeee  years  and  tell  you  he's  for  small 
paychecks.  But  I  say  this:  let's  look  at  the 
record  and  let's  see  who's  for  what — who  Just 
talks  and  who  acts  .  .  .  which  party  means 
What  it  says  .  .  .  which  party  Is  Just  after 
votes  on  election  day. 

During  the  last  eight  Republican  years  In 
the  1950's  we  had  three  Job-kllUng  recessions. 
Khrushchev  said  he  would  "bury  ua  econom- 
IcaUy." 

During  the  Democratic  years  we  have  bad 
90  consecutive  months  of  economic  growth — 
an  all-time  record.  We  have  had  no  receeslnns. 


and  all  over  the  world.  In  Europe  and  In 
Russia,  they  wonder  and  marvel  at  the  Amer- 
ican economy. 

What  happened  to  your  paycheck  during 
those  two  eight-year  periods? 

After  aU  Federal  taxes  are  deducted— this 
is  Uke-home  pay  I'm  tolklng  about— and 
after  all  the  inflation  U  taken  into  account 
(and  there  was  Inflation  under  both  admln- 
IstraUons)  this  fact  Is  clear: 

Peiaonal  Income — paychecks — went  up  over 
three  times  faster  during  the  Democratic- 
Humphrey  years  than  during  the  Republi- 
can-Nlxon  years.  The  difference  Is  almost  3 
thousand  dollars  for  a  family  of  four.  That's 
a  new  car  or  a  year's  college  education — and 
that's  a  difference  worth  talking  about. 

And  It's  not  Just  a  difference  In  wages- 
it's  also  a  difference  In  Jobs.  During  the  Re- 
publlcan-Nlxon  years,  unemployment  roxr 
by  2  million.  During  the  Democratic-Hum- 
phrey years,  unemployment  dropped  by  2 
million. 

Now,  my  friends,  this  Is  not  accidental. 
Democrats  believe  that  working  people  in 
America — and  I  mean  farm  workers  and  shop 
workers  and  factory  workers — all  workers — 
have  the  right  to  good  wages  and  decent 
working  conditions — Democrats  know  that 
that  this  poUcy  Is  best  not  only  for  labor  but 
for  business.  It  enables  people  to  buy  more;  It 
enables  business  to  produce  more,  and — yes — 
It  enables  us  to  spend  more  on  things  like 
Medicare  and  social  security  and  education 
for  our  children. 

The  Nlxon-Republlcans  are  still  living  In  a 
horse  and  buggy  age  while  TBW  Systems  is 
building  space  satellites. 

When  It  comes  to  performance.  Republi- 
cans still  believe  that  the  workers  ought  to 
get  the  economic  left-overs  and  that  big  busi- 
ness needs  to  be  protected  by  perpetuating  .t 
pool  of  unemployed  workers.  I  dent  believe 
that — and  I'll  tell  you  this,  the  enlightened 
businessmen  In  America  don't  beUeve  it  ei- 
ther. 

But  that's  the  Nlxon-RepubUcan  record 
and  I'm  not  going  to  let  them  forget  that 
record. 

But  that's  not  the  whole  record  of  differ- 
ences between  E>emocrats  and  Republicans. 
It's  not  so  much  what  Republicans  say 
that  makes  the  difference.  It's  what  they  do. 
This  year  their  platform  promises  a  "vig- 
orous effort — nationwide — to  transform  the 
blighted  areas  of  our  cities" — but  89  percent 
voted  against  Model  ClUes  In  1966  .  .  .  and 
80  percent  voted  to  eliminate  all  funds  for 
It  in  1967. 

They  say  "Elderly  Americans  desire  and 
deserve  independence  .  .  .  and  dignity" — but 
93  percent  voted  against  Medicare  .  .  .  and  65 
percent  voted  against  the  1967  Social  Security 
Increases. 

They  want  "falmess  for  all  consumers"— 
but  68  percent  voted  to  kill  Truth  In  Pack- 
aging .  .  .  B3  percent  voted  against  the  Meat 
Inspection  Act  designed  to  protect  your  wife 
at  the  meat  counter. 

They  say  they're  for  an  "equitable  mini- 
mum wage" — but  apparently  71  percent  of 
them  thought  a  dollar  sixty  was  too  much  in 
1966. 

Callfomlans  ought  to  know  what  I'm  talk- 
ing about.  Tou  have  a  Republican  governor 
because  a  lot  of  people  didn't  think  It  nuide 
much  difference. 

And  now  it's  higher  taxes,  less  pubUc  serv- 
ices and  threats  to  the  proud  California  uni- 
versity system  where  many  of  you  are  hoping 
to  send  your  children  to  college. 

My  friends,  this  Is  more  than  election-year 
partisanship. 

We  are  making  a  choice  in  1968  which  can't 
be  taken  back. 

They  are  choices  about  our  famlUes'  fu- 
tures— about  the  kind  of  schools  our  children 
attend  .  .  .  about  the  safety  and  peace  of 
our  nelght>orhoods  .  .  .  about  when  and 
Where  we  can  afford  to  retire. 

And  even  more  Importantly  they  are 
choices  about  our  society: 
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Is  this  going  to  be  one  America,  united 
and  at  peace  with  Itself? 

Or  are  we  going  to  have  two.  three,  or  four 
Americas — a  nation  divided  against  Itself — 
poor  against  rich  .  .  .  black  against  white 
.  .  .  slum  against  suburb  .  .  .  North  against 
South? 

Are  we  going  to  accept  as  inevitable  the 
conflict  and  hatred  which  threaten  to  be- 
come a  part  of  our  everyday  life? 

We  can  let  those  fears  and  divisions  over- 
whelm us — and  there  are  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  this  year  who  are  counting  on 
that. 

Or  we  can  choose  a  New  Day  where  every 
American  child — regardless  of  his  color  or 
his  last  name  or  his  religion — can  receive  the 
best  education  In  the  world  .  .  .  where  all 
of  us  stand  together — proudly. 

Jobs  .  .  .  decent  housing  .  .  .  better  schools 
.  .  .  real  security  .  .  .  health  care  for  young 
and  old  .  .  .  and  a  new  feeling  of  unity  In 
this  country — these  are  the  things  I  offer 
you. 

This  is  the  choice  I  want  you  to  make. 

I  appeal  not  to  your  tears,  but  to  your 
reason. 

I  ask  you  to  vote  your  hopes  and  not  your 
hates. 

I  ask  you  to  Join  with  me— with  faith  In 
the  essential  greatness  of  this  country — in 
building  j\merlca  so  strong  and  so  free  that 
no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  tear  It  down. 

I  ask  your  help. 


DESIGNATING  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN 
THE  GREAT  SWAMP  NAUONAL 
WILDLIFE  REFUGE,  MORRIS 
COUNTY,  NJ..  AS  WILDERNESS 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  16.  1968 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
wholehearted  support  of  H.R.  16771.  a 
bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in  the 
Great  Swamp  of  New  Jersey  as  wilder- 
ness. The  character  of  this  measure  Is  il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that  it  is  sponsored 
by  each  and  every  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  congressional  delegation.  It  was 
also  reported  by  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee with  but  one  dissenting  vote. 

The  legislation  is  designed  to  set 
aside  3,750  acres  now  known  as  the  M. 
Hartley  Dodge  and  the  Harding  units, 
within  the  7,800  Great  Swamp  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  for  preservation  as  a 
part  of  the  national  wilderness  system. 

The  Great  Swamp  of  Morris  County. 
N  J.,  is  a  imique  natural  resource  located 
about  25  miles  from  New  York  City  in  the 
heart  of  the  most  denselv  populated  area 
in  the  United  States.  Within  easy  driv- 
ing distance  of  about  30  million  people, 
it  is  an  island  of  unspoiled  swamp  dating 
back  to  the  last  ice  age  and  containing 
some  of  the  most  fascinating  and  beau- 
tiful vegetation  and  wildlife  anywhere 
in  the  United  States. 

When  civilization  threatened  to  in- 
trude into  the  Great  Swamp  a  decade 
ago,  the  unselfish  efforts  of  conserva- 
tionists and  naturalists  throughout  the 
country,  led  by  local  citizens,  raised 
more  than  $1  million  to  buy  3,000  acres 
of  the  land  which  was  then  donated  to 
the  Federal  Government.  With  the  pas- 
sage of  HJl.  16771,  the  Government  wiU 
be  taking  a  major  step  toward  insuring 
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that  the  dreams  of  these  citizens  will  not 
go  unfulfilled — the  Great  Swamp  will  be 
preserved  in  all  Its  natural  beauty  for  the 
enjoyment  and  the  edification  of  future 
generations. 


FEDERAL    AID    TO    EDUCATION 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 
Tuesday.  September  17,  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  been 
forewarned  of  some  of  the  pitfalls  and 
harassments  that  might  befall  a  fresh- 
man Congressman.  It  had  also  occurred 
to  me  that  joining,  as  I  have,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  session  of  a  Congress 
in  progress,  might  present  some  fairly 
heavy  burdens  in  terms  of  catching  up. 
And  my  expectations  have  not  been  dis- 
appointed, for  I  must  confess,  I  have 
been  fairly  overwhelmed  by  the  home- 
work. In  addition  to  preparing  for  my 
committee  assignment,  which  is  space 
and  aeronautics,  there  are  other  legis- 
lative areas  that  have  required  critical 
and  Immediate  consideration,  such  as 
consumer  protection,  the  tax  bill,  gun 
controls,  and  education. 

But  let  me  hasten  to  add,  I  consider 
the  necessity  to  study  up  on  these  matters 
a  genuine  opportunity;  I  feel  I  am  estab- 
lishing an  overview  which  will  be  ex- 
tremely valuable  in  shaping  my  outlook 
for  future  service.  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion I  have  been  particularly  fascinated 
to  follow  the  trends  and  observe  the  un- 
folding drama  that  has  resulted  in  the 
current  Federal  effort  in  education. 

The  period  from  the  late  forties 
through  the  fifties  embodies,  I  think,  the 
beginnings  of  the  concern  and  dynamism 
that  have  brought  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  its  present  level  of  involvement 
in  education.  Such  legislation  as  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  of  1946  and  the 
aid  to  federally  Impacted  areas  program 
begun  in  1950 — Public  Law  81-815;  Pub- 
lice  Law  81-874 — illustrate  the  growth  of 
a  new  feeling  of  responsibility  in  the 
educational  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government.  These  in  a  sense 
represent  an  expansion  of  the  spirit  of 
public  concern  for  education  that  began 
in  1862  with  the  Federal  legislation  to 
establish  land-grant  colleges,  and  con- 
tinued through  the  first  half  of  this  cen- 
tury largely  in  the  form  of  vocational 
education  legislation. 

You  may  note,  however,  as  I  have,  that 
for  all  their  merit,  these  early  programs 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  aid  educa- 
tion, do  in  fact  and  for  the  most  part 
operate  on  the  periphery  of  the  main 
thrust  of  American  public  education. 
That  is  to  say,  they  are  concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  physical  aspects  of  edu- 
cation— land,  buildings,  food  provision. 
With  the  exception  of  the  vocational 
programs  the  core  of  the  educational 
process — teachers,  curriculum,  adminis- 
tration— are  not  treated  by  this  early 
legislation. 

I  Illustrate  this  dichotomy  at  length 
because  it  makes  a  good  backdrc^) 
against  which  to  discuss  what  I  consider. 
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despite  the  drama  of  more  recent  devel- 
opments, the  crucial  breakthrough 
which  has  allowed  for  our  current  pos- 
ture regarding  Federal  aid  to  education. 
That  would  be  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1958,  which  I  evaluate  as 
representing  a  totally  new  kind  of  com- 
mitment to  education  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress.  Here  is  a  pro- 
gram ostensibly  spurred  to  passage  by 
the  Russian  launching  of  Sputnik,  which 
attempts  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the 
educational  enterprise. 

Through  the  passage  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  and  its 
subsequent  expansion  in  every  area,  the 
determination  was  made  and  apparently 
accepted  that  it  would  henceforth  be  the 
policy  of  this  Federal  Government  to 
offer  substantial  aid  to  even  the  most 
sensitive  and  local  aspects  of  the  edu- 
cational enterprise.  Such  aid,  under  the 
National  Defense  Act,  has  offered  funds 
for  improved  and  expanded  currlculums, 
at  the  outset  especially,  in  math,  sci- 
ence, and  foreign  language;  opportuni- 
ties for  expanding  guidance  and  coun- 
seling services;  a  large  and  precedent- 
breaking  college  student  loan  and 
fellowship  program;  and  a  variety  of 
teacher  training  possibilities. 

We  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  it  seems  to  me, 
for  in  a  very  real  sense  all  subsequent 
education  legislation  really  boils  down  to 
an  expansion  of  the  basic  precepts  and 
commitments  of  that  1958  law.  In  1965. 
Congress  passed  what  has  been  called 
the  most  far-reaching  education  legis- 
lation in  our  history — the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Perhaps 
the  label  refers  to  the  large  sums  author- 
ized to  be  spent  under  this  bill,  especially 
under  title  I  which  aims  to  aid  the  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged,  and  which  de- 
fines, in  my  thinking  at  least,  the  great 
trend  that  has  characterized  and  monop- 
olized so  much  educational  thought  and 
action  since  1965. 

I  suppose  we  might  look  back  to  1964 
and  the  passage  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  for  some  indication  of  the 
interest  developing  at  the  national  level 
in  poverty  and  disadvantage.  Such 
now  familiar  programs  as  the  Job  Corps 
and  the  community  action  program  were 
created  at  that  time.  And  while  not  spe- 
cifically mentioned  in  the  original  legis- 
lation, the  Headstart  prograon  is  also  a 
result  of  that  1964  law. 

This  latter  is  an  especially  interesting 
case  both  because  of  the  unusually  quick 
and  widespread  popularity  that  greeted 
its  creation  and  has  accompanied  its 
growth,  and  because  of  the  ancillary 
programs  which  have  apparently  been 
generated  by  the  general  enthusiasm  for 
and  success  of  Headstart.  While  there 
were  some  early  misgivings  and  criti- 
cisms of  the  long-range  value  to  children 
of  the  Headstart  experience,  apparently 
little  or  no  thought  was  given  to  aban- 
donment; rather  early  skepticism  was 
met  by  plans  in  1967  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram and  hopefully  its  benefits  to  Include 
the  primary  school  grades  by  means  of  a 
program  called  Follow  Through. 

Likewise,  interest  in  the  possibilities 
of  greatly  expanded  early  childhood  ed- 
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ucatlon  and  day  can  programs  appears 
tohaVe  revived.  In  t  to  IW  message  on 
S^^n^d  youth.  Prerident  Johnjon 
Sade  some  suggestto  is  in  that  direcUon^ 
SgSlation  has  been  Introduced  to  aUo^ 

fS^ral  funding  >f  P«?[)5,«'^  *^t 

MwttPn  and  of  day  care  facilities.  Tne 

?S?Sx!Sr'£curlS  Amendment  m.J« 

provision  for  match  ng  8^^^^,^"^^^ 

Which  provide  day  <  *«  ^'^««"i°f,ijL® 

S5dr«i  of  working  mothers  on  wdfwe. 

toBMMral  there  sei  ms  to  be  evolving  a 

SriSSIi  of  oplnior  that  the  earUer  toe 

SS;>n»l  effort,  t  »e  more  hopeful  the 

rescue  of  the  dlsadv «t»8«*f*^^;  -... 

Title  I  of  the  Eljmentary  and  8ec- 

onSS  Mucatlon  A(  t  was  the  first  major 

SS  or^ram  spjciflcally  created  to 

««;  iMT  $1777  l>Ulion  obUgated  for 
SSl  yeS'lWS.  an.  I  »l-2  ^iUlon  autoor- 
teedto  be  spent  f  oi  each  of  the  J^xt  a 
SSuyms  Likewise,  the  number  of 
Sen  served  tht  s  far  has  been  ta- 

Sffivantaged  children  has  perhaps 
S^n^Sl?S?thl  X  and  thuB^ben^ts 
STutS^:  it  to  recoiamended^t  tlUe^ 
jr^rlccSSHna^nJ^orat 
♦hrareas  of  the  g«  atest  need.  Bllto  nave 

ttS^lid^^nda  7,  Education  Art  »u- 
S»d  the  HaUoi  ud  coim'"?^ '51^ 

S^  in  order  to  <  etermine  their  effect 
Iveness  But  even  before  thto  stu<jy  '■ 
i!f,IIr^t*^  certaUi  Important  questions 
"^^^i  of  «S  er  studies  and  rev^ws 
S  oroTrams  in  pr  )gress.  have  reportedjr 
SrSg^aced  f  >r  attenUon  among  of- 
flclato  at  aU  level  i  who  deal  with  tiUe  i 

^"^:^the  imp .rtant  facts  about  title 
I.  which  has  coitB  out.  to  that  toere  to 
Sood  evidence  to  support  the  ld«s  that 
title  I  programs  c  m  Posljlvej  ^J^J^! 
reading  and  lanjuage  abUlty  of^Jtoad- 
vantaged  chUdrei  u  Thus,  the  pattern  oi 
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funding  a  preponderance  of  title  I  pro- 
SSSsdeslgned  to  bolster  the  iMiguaw 
arts,  which  has  already  been  published, 
to  expected  to  be  continued  and  in- 
creased. At  least  thto  to  "le  caw  ww- 
gested  by  pubUcatlon  of  anJJclPatod  UUe 
I  expenditures  and  activities  ^   1968 
hearings  before  the  HouSe  Subcommittee 
SnApproprlatlons.  In  addition  reo^tiy 
Uiere  has  been  a  reported  shift  m  fund- 
Sg  policy  regarding  tttie  I  toward  toe 
SS  of  a  greater  effort  made  In  future 
to  concentrate  more  funds  In  a  smaller 
SeTln  order  to  try  for  more  positive 

"while  titie  I  has  received  toe  most 
money  and  publicity  of  all  toe  Ele™*"" 
tery  and  Secondary  Education  Act  pro- 
grams. It  to  important  to  remember  that 
toe  original  bill,  at  least,  contained  four 
additional  tiUes  not  concerned  with  tne 
dtoadvantaged.  at  least  not  as  their  pri- 
mary target.  There  has  been  aid  to  school 
Ubrarles.  funds  to  provide  supplementary 
educational  services  and  centers,  funds 
for  educational  research  and  aid  to  state 
departments  of  education  to  aUow  them 
to  provide  greater  leadership. 

But  despite  all  thto,  it  occurs  to  me  toat 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  has  in  a  sense  become  charac- 
terized by  its  first  titie  association  with 
Sucation  for  the  disadvantaged  Subse- 
quent amendments  have  done  U"le  to 
dtopel  toat  image.  In  1966  a  broad  new 
prcJ^  of  educational  aid  for  handi- 
capped chUdren  was  adopted:  also  in 
that  year  an  extoting  program  to  Provide 
for  adult  basic  education  was  transferred 
to  toe  Office  of  Education^  *^***5^^f  * 
nominally  anyway,  a  Pa^  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 

''^T^^last  year  toe  1967  amendments 
created  among  otoer  provisions,  a  new 
nrogram  for  dropout  prevention,  a  new 
title  designed  to  supply  special  educa- 
tional programs  for  bilingual  chUd«m. 
and  an  autoorization  for  the  study  of 
compensatory  education  I  have  already 
mentioned,  as  weU  as  a  study  of  toe  ef- 
fects of  high  concentrations  of  low-in- 
come housing  on  local  schools 

While  titie  I  has  monopolized  most  oi 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu»- 
tlon  Act  publicity.  It  seems  to  me  tha*  toe 
Elementary   and   Secondary  M«ajJJ» 
Act   Itself   has   overshadowed   anotoer 
most  significant  education  law  atoo  en- 
acted in  1965— toe  Higher  Education  Act. 
Among  its  several  proytolons  thto  legl^- 
tlon  has  offered  substantial  aid  In  toe 
overaU  Federal  effort  to  improve  «iuca- 
tional  opporttmlty  for  the  dtoadvantaged. 
For  one  tiling  It  has  coated  a  stodent 
financial    aid    package    consisting    o* 
grants,  guaranteed  loans  and  worlt-stuay 
opportunities,  which  Is  aimed  at  encour- 
aging  and   assisting   economically   de- 
prived but  able  youth  to  go  to  college.  In 
1967  alone  almost  500.000  students  were 
helped  by   the  Economic  Opportunity 
grant  and  work-study  programs. 

Also  among  toe  original  provisions  of 
toe  Higher  Education  Act  was  toe  Teach- 
er Corps.  Thto  program  attempts  to  sim- 
ply local  schools  serving  high  concentra- 
tions of  deprived  youngsters  wlto  teams 
of  experienced  teachers  and  t^er  to- 
SrStralned  to  deal  wito  toe  ^al 
problems  of  deprived  youngsters.  PoUtt" 


cally.  toe  program  has  had  many  set- 
backi.  so  that  presently.  I  understand, 
where  President  Johnson  had  hoped  to 
have  10.000  Corpsmen  in  toe  field,  there 
are  only  1.900.  But  where  and  when  the 
Teacher  Corps  has  been  able  to  func- 
tion, it  has  reportedly  met  with  succcm. 
And  thto  fact  combined  with  the  fact  that 
last  year  it  was  revised  and  made  part 
of  toe  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act.  may  offer  the  stobility  and 
life-expectancy  such  a  creative  and 
much-needed  program  would  appear  to 

me  to  deserve.  „„„,„if 

Actually,  so  great  has  the  commit- 
ment of  toe  American  people  to  educa- 
tion become,  that  even  one  so  new  at  toe 
business  as  I  could  continue  to  catalog 
orograms  almost  indefinitely.  However, 
overall  I  would  say.  the  evidence  seems 
to  point  to  a  continuing  concern  for  up- 
grading education  In  general,  and  for 
providing  special  asstotance  to  all  cate- 
gories of  tlvB  educationally  dtoadvan- 
taged  in  particular.  New  angles  and  ideas 
on  the  subject  seem  to  appear  daily  from 
a  variety  of  sources.  Last  year.  I Jjave 
learned,  toere  was  serious  consideration 
in  Congress  of  finding  new  methods  for 
supplying  Federal  funds  to  States  for  a 
variety  of  programs,  education  mcluded. 
Considerable  discussion  centered  on  var- 
ious proposals   for  Federal-State  tax- 
sharing.  In  toe  education  area  much  m- 
terest.  boto  in  and  out  of  Congr^  was 
raSbited  in  toe  possibilities   of   block 
funding;  toat  to  of  making  Federal  edu- 
catiOT>ants  to  States  for  less  speclflc 
purposes,  tous   aUowlng.   according  to 
proponents  of  toese  proposato  to  StatM 
more  of  a  voice  in  the  disseminaUon  of 
funds  and  toe  choice  of  programsf  unded. 
Likewise,  pressure  appears  to  be  buUd- 
Ing  for  toe  Federal  Oovemment  to  In- 
SLse  ItTflnandal  Interest  in  education 
SSScSy^^e    National     aiucat  on 
SSXn  tiito  y«ir  caU«i  for$6  W^.^ 
in  Federal  funds  to  go  to  «»chool8.  They 
htive^  suggested  toe  Federal  Govern- 
ment aSply  to  schooto  a  basic  per  pupU 
SSXually.  much  in  the  samew^ 
Itatn  now  fund  local  units.  The  freedom 
SSKt^ropoeed  by  toe  A  PhillpB*^ 
dolph  Institiite  su«este  that  tiie  Federal 
^^OTiment  should  contribute  SJ  bmion 
to  education  In  1970  and  $9.5  hiUlTO  to 
1975;  Earlier  I  noted  bilto  already  totro- 
duced  in  Congress  toat  would  contrib- 
ute »5  000.000.000  annually  by  fiscal  year 
1976  for  improvtog  educational  programs 
to  liiooto  serving  dtoadvantaged  areas 

"^to^concluslon.  let  me  say  that  W  my 
stiSr  of  recent  activity  of  toe  P^^ 
Government  wlto  regard  to  education 

ssiris^ta'iss'SLt^ri^^is 

f^SSSd'to^gr^ter  activity.  The  c^- 
vlction  of  toe  American  people  that  edu- 
SSSi  to  vital  and  toelr  commitment  to 
and  demand  for  Its  sustentetion  and  to- 
J«,vement  to  clear  from  actions  wMch 
Jange  from  toose  of  congressional  l»d- 
erewho  seek  toe  devdopmMit  <rf  a 
SJarate  Cabinet-level  Department  of 
Suction,  to  toe  pleas  of  toe  poor 
neople  of  Resurrection  City  who  have 
^e  to  beg  and  demand  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  learn.  Attempts  to  »tirfy 
toe  educational  demands  of  our  peoge 
has  tous  become,  and  I  beUeve  will  re- 
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main,  a  priority  matter  In  the  Congress 
and  In  all  related  areas  of  toe  Federal 
Oovemment.      , 
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HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OP  UTAH 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  17,  1968 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  toe  past  year,  toe  Subcommit- 
tee on  Activities  of  Regulatory  Agencies, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  held  hear- 
ings in  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  and  here 
to  Washington  so  toat  we  might  evaluate 
the  use  of  the  radio  frequency  spectrum 
by  toe  public  agencies  and  the  private 
bustoessmen  who  use  two-way  radios. 
Judging  from  toe  testimony  I  have  heard 
and  read,  It  appears  toat  toe  people  who 
use  toese  land  mobile  radio  systems  pro- 
vide a  valuable  range  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, and  many  of  toem  todicate  toat 
success  in  toelr  field  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  use  of  two-way  radio.  I 
might  add  that  toe  lack  of  enough  radio 
frequencies  for  them  to  use  to  often  cited 
as  one  of  toe  great  dangers  to  toelr  con- 
ttoued  success. 

The  wltoesses  testlfytog  before  toe 
subcommittee  have  come  from  all  walks 
of  life.  Some  have  been  businessmen  try- 
ing to  find  better  ways  to  serve  toelr 
customers.  Otoers  have  been  public  serv- 
ants seektog  ways  to  more  efficiently  util- 
ize the  taxpayers'  dollars.  Still  others 
have  been  representatives  of  our  police- 
men and  firemen  who  are  charged  with 
protecting  toe  lives  and  property  of  us 
alL  Each  has  told  hto  story,  and  to- 
variably  It  has  been  that  if  they  are  to 
continue  to  serve  toe  people  who  depend 
upon  toem,  toey  must  have  more  radio 
frequoicy  spectrum  to  use. 

In  Los  Angeles,  a  young  enterpristog 
bustoessman  told  how  he  and  hto  partner 
are  attempting  to  provide  needed  em- 
ployment for  women  who  live  to  the  de- 
pressed areas  of  the  city.  They  have 
formed  a  company  called  Housekeepers 
Unlimited,  and  every  momtog  they  pro- 
vide door  to  door  bus  service  for  women 
who  want  to  do  domestic  work  In  toe 
suburbs  but  who  previously  have  not 
been  able  to  find  transportation.  Each  of 
their  busses  to  equipped  wlto  a  two-way 
radio  so  that  to  case  an  employer  can- 
cels out  at  toe  last  mtoute,  toe  driver 
can  contact  headquarters  and  get  the 
address  of  someone  else  who  wants  work 
done.  Before  toe  two-way  radios  were  in- 
stalled to  toe  busses,  a  cancellation 
meant  toat  a  woman  who  wanted  to 
woiic  and  needed  to  to  order  to  support 
her  family  might  get  up  early  in  toe 
momtog  and  ride  toe  bus  to  her  desti- 
nation only  to  ftod  out  when  she  got 
there  that  there  was  no  Job  because  her 
employer  no  longer  needed  help.  At  that 
point  toere  was  nothing  to  do  except  re- 
turn home,  havtog  wasted  the  momtog. 
That  doesn't  happen  any  more.  In  fact. 
Housekeepers  Unlimited  has  been  so 
successful  that  the  State  Welfare  De- 
partment has  sent  women  to  toem  who 
would   otherwise  be   receiving   welfare 
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payments.  This  is  just  one  way  toat  pri- 
vate initiative  has  worked  for  the  benefit 
of  all.  And  one  of  toe  essential  tools  to 
two-way  radio. 

In  New  Jersey,  a  company  which  pro- 
duces gravel,  asphalt,  and  concrete  and 
uses  toem  for  road  construction  and 
otoer  purposes,  uses  land  mobile  radio  to 
dtopatoh  its  vehicles  and  to  expedite 
service  to  its  customers.  Thto  results  to 
a  cost  savmgs  to  everyone  concerned.  In 
addition,  during  snow  storms,  this  com- 
pany puts  150  pieces  of  snow  removal 
equipment  out  on  the  highways  and 
streets  to  help  clear  the  snow  and  keep 
traffic  monng.  The  use  of  two-way  radio 
enables  them  to  coordtoate  their  work 
with  local  government  agencies  also  re- 
movtog  snov.'  so  that  the  job  can  be  ac- 
compltohed  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Another  New  Jersey  businessman 
whose  company  delivers  fuel  oil  to  2,500 
different  accounts  testified  that  in  his 
Industry,  service  is  the  one  important 
commodity  they  can  offer,  and  they 
place  their  principal  reliance  on  their 
two-way  mobile  radio  system.  It  permits 
them  to  answer  emergency  service  calls 
quickly  and  efficiently,  to  restore  heat 
during  winter  and  to  take  care  of  other 
problems  in  a  shorter  time  and  at  less 
cost  to  the  customer.  When  the  caller  is 
a  hospital  or  similar  institution,  the 
value  of  the  added  speed  provided  by  the 
two-way  radio  becomes  more  apparent 
and  more  imrmrtant. 

I  have  only  described  a  very  few  of 
the  uses  to  which  land  mobile  radio  has 
been  put  by  private  businessmen.  There 
are  many  more,  and  I  must  say  that  I 
have  been  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
each  different  use  for  two-way  radio 
helps  provide  better  service,  and  ulti- 
mately a  better  life,  for  the  American 
pe(H)le.  Yet,  each  of  these  businessmen 
has  reported  that  the  nvunber  of  differ- 
ent people  who  are  forced  to  use  toe 
same  frequency  to  often  so  great  that  it 
becomes  difficult  or  Impossible  to  get  a 
message  through.  When  thto  happens, 
both  customers  and  toe  public  go  un- 
served, costs  and  prices  increase,  and 
everyone  loses. 

Private  bustoessmen  are  not  toe  only 
users  of  two-way  radio  who  have  toto 
problem.  City  officials  from  across  toe 
Nation  report  that  their  police  and  fire 
departments,  as  well  as  other  city  agen- 
cies, depend  dally  upon  land  mobile  ra- 
dio systems,  and  yet  are  often  unable 
to  use  them  effectively  when  they  are 
most  needed. 

Due  to  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
which  limit  the  length  of  time  the  police 
may  detato  a  suspected  person  and  In- 
terrogate him,  police  departments  are 
forced  to  rely  more  and  more  upon  sur- 
veillance techniques  to  order  to  gain  evi- 
dence and  solve  crimes.  This  tocreased 
surveillance  requires  tocreased  use  of  the 
already  crowded  radio  frequencies.  In 
Los  Angples,  those  frequencies  are  so 
crowded  that  during  the  Watts  riot  two- 
way  rsulio  became  one-way  radio  when 
for  5  days  there  were  so  many  messages 
to  go  out  from  headquarters  that  it  was 
not  possible  for  officers  in  the  field  to 
send  messages  back,  even  If  toey  were 
of  an  emergency  natiire. 

In  Detroit,  during  toe  riots  of  last  year, 
small    neighboring    communities    sent 
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whatever  flreflghting  equipment  they  had 
into  toe  city  to  aid  the  Detroit  Fire  De- 
partment's efforts  to  contain  the  numer- 
ous fires  burning  out  of  control.  But  toe 
Detroit  Fire  Department  could  not  com- 
municate with  the  suburban  flretrucks 
fighting  fires  in  downtown  Detroit  due 
to  the  lack,  of  enough  irequency  chan- 
neto  to  provide  one  for  areawide  use.  As 
a  result,  it  was  not  possible  to  coordinate 
their  efforts  or  even  locate  the  trucks  to 
send  replacements  for  crews  which  had 
fought  flres  for  12  or  more  hours. 

Another  example  of  the  need  for  addi- 
tional frequency  spectnun  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Wayne  Township,  N.J.  A  former 
fire  commissioner  testified  that,  because 
they  were  forced  to  share  their  frequency 
wito  other  area  fire  departments,  there 
had  been  times  when  they  were  fighting 
a  fire  and  needed  to  call  for  additional 
equipment  in  order  to  contain  the  blaze 
and  yet  they  could  not  get  through.  If 
the  Dutchess  County  Plre  Department 
wanted  to  usi  the  radio,  their  more  pow- 
erful system  simply  blanked  out  Wayne 
Township's  request  for  help.  There  was 
nothing  which  could  be  done  except  wait 
until  the  more  powerful  transmissions 
had  been  completed  and  then  attempt  to 
get  the  message  through.  One  time  a  fire- 
man was  hurt  at  the  scene  of  a  fire  and 
it  took  45  minutes  before  they  were  able 
to  get  the  message  through  on  their  radio 
system  that  they  needed  an  ambulance  to 
take  him  to  the  hospital. 

It  is  appalltog  to  hear  or  read  of  things 
like  this  happening.  We  simply  must  find 
a  way  to  provide  sufficient  radio  fre- 
quency spectrum  for  those  who  depend 
uix>n  it  today,  and  those  who  will  depend 
upon  it  tomorrow. 

As  the  need  to  control  air  pollution  to- 
creases,  more  cities  will  institute  pro- 
grams similar  to  the  ones  in  Chicago  and 
Los  Angeles.  They  rely  upon  radio  dto- 
patohed  field  inspectors  who  tovestlgate 
each  complaint  of  a  violation  of  the  city 
ordinance  prohibiting  todividuals  frcHn 
polluting  the  air.  Witoout  toe  use  of  two- 
way  radio  the  tospector  might  not  ar- 
rive before  the  smoke  has  dissipated  and 
so  an  effective  program  would  not  be  pos- 
sible. 

In  many  of  our  cities,  local  citizens 
have  foimd  an  effective  way  to  combat 
crime  through  the  use  of  two-way  radios. 
Organized  to  teams  to  the  high-crime 
areas,  they  spot  and  report  crimes,  and 
they  help  keep  the  Ud  on  tense  situa- 
tions which  might  otherwise  erupt  toto 
major  civil  dtoturbences.  I  am  heartened 
to  see  thto  tjrpe  of  citizen  concern  and 
activity  and  we  must  encourage  it. 

The  uses  to  which  land  mobile  radio 
can  be  put  are  Innumerable,  and  each 
one  provides  the  public  wito  greater  safe- 
ty, a  new  product,  faster  and  more  ef- 
ficient service,  or  a  savtog  of  time  and 
money.  The  testimony  taken  at  toese 
hearings  has  led  to  a  much-needed  dto- 
cussion  of  the  communications  prob- 
lems of  all  these  users  of  two-way  radio 
and  of  their  inability  as  Indlvlduato  to 
cope  with  them.  If  we  are  to  conttoue  to 
have  the  enormous  progress  which  has 
characterized  the  service  Industries  to 
toe  past,  and  if  we  are  to  conttoue  to  ef- 
fectively provide  toe  public  safety  serv- 
ices wlto  toe  means  to  protect  life  and 
property,  toen  we  must  give  toem  the 
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tools  which  can 
must  give  them 
spectrum. 


make  this  possible.  We 
adeq  iiate  radio  frequency 


A  BILL  OP  RIC  -HTS  FOR  OUR 
RESOirRCES 


HON.  RICHARb  L.  OTTINGER 

or  nw  ToaK 

IN  THX  HOUSB  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVKS 
Tuesday.  Sepiember  17.  1968 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  of  Sat  irday.  September  24, 
carried  a  timely  an  1  significant  editorial 
on  the  subject  of  our  diminishing  re- 
sources and  the  neei  I  to  act  today  In  order 
to  preserve  for  tome  rrow  those  dwindling 
resources  that  still  -emain  to  us.  Coming 
directly  to  a  point  which  I  believe  to  be 
critical  %Dd  deserviig  of  widespread  at- 
tention and  conceiQ,  the  Times  states: 

Technological  advMices  and  Increasing 
population  pressures  now  make  It  advisable 
to  guarantee  basic  i  cologlcal  rights  which 
would  have  hardly  leen  thought  of  a  gen- 
eration ago. 

The  Times  goes  (  n  to  express  support 
for   the  proposed    conservation   bill   of 
rights  that  Congresj  man  Ktjpfirman  and 
I  cosponsored,  join*  d  in  by  several  other 
Members  of  this  bo<  ly,  a  few  months  ago. 
This  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1321)  has  re- 
ceived considerabU    attention  and  sup- 
port across  the  comtry.  That  we  were 
supported  by  a  nunber  of  groups  came 
as  no  surprise  to  u£ ,  but  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  that  supp<  rt  has  both  surprised 
and  encouraged  us  greatly.  The  pressure 
of  business  In  the  closing  days  of  this 
Congress  has,  of  c<  urse.  made  it  impos- 
sible to  press  for  tction  on  this  resolu- 
tion, but  we  would  I  e  derelict  to  our  duty, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  strong  support 
that  has  manifest©  I  itself,  if  we  were  not 
to  press  for  action  soon  next  year.  I  be- 
lieve strongly  that  this  conservation  bill 
of  rights  can  meai  i  much  to  our  succes- 
sors to  this  body  a  »d  to  our  children  and 
grandchildren,  anc  that  for  these  reasons 
it  deserves  priorltj  to  our  consideration. 

For  the  benefit  )f  our  colleagues  who 
may  not  have  seen  the  editorial  to  point, 
I  have  asked  that  it  be  reprtoted  to  the 
Record. 

The  editorial  folows: 

CONSKBVINO   N  kTU«Al.   RESOUBCK3 


Recognition  of  th< 
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cratlc-controlled  Assembly  could  not  agree 
on  the  form  that  the  amendment  should 
take. 

The  Senate  wanted  to  limit  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Conservation  BUI  of  Rights, 
while  the  Assembly  proposed  to  substitute 
an  entirely  new  Conservation  Article,  as 
drafted  by  the  convention,  for  the  existing 
conservation  article.  When  neither  body 
would  recede,  each  adopted  Its  own  resolu- 
tion. Then  In  the  closing  hours  each  also  ap- 
proved the  other's;  so  that  both  resolutions 
have  had  the  requisite  first  passage.  It  wUl 
be  up  to  the  new  Legislature  to  decide  which 
one  should  receive  the  second  approval  re- 
quired before  submission  to  the  voters.  The 
Assembly  version  Is  more  comprehensive  and 
therefore  deserves  preference. 

The  Impact  of  the  conservation  movement 
on  public  thinking  has  been  further  Illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  twelve  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  recently  Introduced 
a  resoluUon  to  add  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution a  Federal  Conservation  Bill  of 
Rights.  This  would  assert  that  "the  right  of 
the  people  to  clean  air.  pure  water,  free- 
dom from  excessive  and  unnecessary  noise, 
and  the  natural,  scenic,  historic  and  eetheUc 
qualities  of  their  environment  shall  not  be 
abridged."  It  would  direct  Congress  to  take 
Inventory  every  ten  years  of  the  natural, 
scenic,  historic  and  esthetic  resources  of  the 
nation  and  to  provide  for  their  protection. 
It  would  also  prohibit  any  Federal  or  state 
agency  from  undertaking  any  public  work  or 
Issuing  any  permit  or  license  that  would  ad- 
versely affect  these  resources,  without  first 
holding  a  public  hearing. 

Despite  some  setbacks  that  conservation 
has  taken  In  Congress  this  year — along  with 
some  major  gains— the  cause  is  far  greater 
than  its  detractors.  The  conservation  phUo- 
sophy  Is  gaining  increasingly  wide  acceptance 
with  the  American  voter. 


CITIZENSHIP  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  NEW  JxaszT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  17.  1968 


„ ^ need  for  major  govern- 
mental safeguards  i  gainst  pollution  of  the 
environment  is  growing.  Technological  ad- 
vances and  increasl  ig  population  pressures 
now  make  It  advlsible  to  guarantee  basic 
ecological  rights  wMlch  would  have  hardly 
been  thought  of  a  g  sneration  ago. 

In  New  York  Sti  te  one  of  the  few  uni- 
versally applauded  actions  of  the  Ill-fated 
Constitutional  Con' ention  was  the  drafting 
of  a  Conservation  B  U  of  Rights  for  inclusion 
In  the  proposed  new  constitution.  This  would 
have  declared  It  to  >e  the  policy  of  the  state 
to  conserve  and  pr<  tect  its  natural  resources 
and  scenic  beauty  i  nd  would  have  mandated 
the  Leglslattire  to  i  rovide  for  the  abatement 
of  air  and  water  p  )llutlon  and  unnecessary 
noise. 

After  rejection  of  the  proposed  constitution 
on  other  grounds,  there  was  strong  public 
support  for  salvaging  the  Conservation  BUl 
of  Rights  by  adding  it  as  an  amendment 
to  the  present  CcnsUtutlon.  However,  the 
Republican-control  led  Senate  and  the  Demo- 


Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  recog- 
nition of  the  signtog  of  the  Constitution 
on  September  17,  1787,  we  set  aside  the 
17th  of  September  every  year  to  honor 
those  citizens  who  have  recently  reached 
the  legal  age  for  voting  and  all  who  have 
become  new  citizens  via  naturalization. 
With  so  many  nations  under  the  heel 
of  the  tyrant,  it  is  particularly  fltttog 
that  we  commemorate  our  Constitution 
under  which  our  citizens,  native  bom 
and  naturalized  alike,  can  live  free  from 
persecution,  dedicated  to  the  ideals  which 
make  this  country  the  greatest  to  the 
world,  ideals  which  toclude  the  principle 
that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

I  ask  newly  naturalized  Americans  to 
exercise  their  franchise  with  the  discern- 
ing judgment  of  men  and  Issues  that 
their  exjjerience  to  other  countries  has 
given  them.  The  right  to  vote  is  a  right 
that  should  never  be  neglected,  because 
it  is  the  right  that  makes  all  other  rights 
possible. 

To  new  American  citizens.  I  extend  my 
heartiest  congratulations.  Developing  to 
the  fullest  your  todlvidual  abilities  to 
your  country  will  require  that  you  dedi- 
cate yourselves  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  which  make  U.S.  citizen- 
ship possible. 


September  17,  1968 

TIME      TO     INVESTIGATE      SOVIET 
RUSSIAN  IMPERIOCOLONIALISM 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  17,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  If. 
alter  Hungary  and  Cuba,  there  is  any 
further  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
Russian  rape  of  Czechoslovakia.  It  Is  the 
oft-repeated  lesson  that  the  real  enemy  of 
both  the  captive  nations  and  the  free 
world  is  Soviet  Russian  imperiocolonlal- 
ism.  Behtod  all  the  potemktoistic  facade 
of  "peaceful  coexistence."  "mellowed 
Russian  Communists."  and  other  calcu- 
lated fantasies  is  the  ultimate,  brute 
force  of  Soviet  Russian  imperiocolonial- 
ism.  When  the  chips  are  down  anywhere 
in  the  Red  empire,  this  primary  force 
mvarlably  and  toevitably  shows  its  hand. 
It  is  high  time  that  we  brush  aside  the 
naive  notions  of  our  present  policy- 
makers and  begto  to  investigate  through 
a  Special  House  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations,  this  real  and  primary  force 
holdtog  the  Red  empire  together. 

Prom  the  htodslght  provided  by  Mos- 
cow's rape  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  10th 
observance   of   Captive   Nations   Week, 
looks  more  than  awfully  impressive  for 
the  truths  and  basic  commonsense  it  has 
generated  all  these  years  in  this  land  of 
ours.  The  reports  on  his  highly  success- 
ful observance  still  are  pourtog  in.  and 
the  following  examples  should  be  soberiy 
apprised  from  the  given  hindsight:  First, 
the    proclamation    of    Mayor    Floyd    J. 
McCree.  of  Fltot.  Mich.,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  resolution  adopted  in  Gen- 
esee  County.   Mich.;    second,   the   res- 
olution  of   the   American   Nationalities 
Movement  of  Greater  Cleveland:  third, 
a  report  from  free  Chtoa  on  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  in  the  June  Issue  of  The 
Asian  Outlook;  four,  reports  and  an  ar- 
ticle on  "U.S.  Congress  and  Top  OfBcials 
Observe  Captive  Nations  Week"  to  the 
August  1  and  8  America,  respectively; 
fifth,  reports  from  the  Los  Angeles  ob- 
servance: sixth,  a  plea  by  Congressman 
Donald  E.  Lxtkens  for  a  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Captive  Nations;  and  seventh,  an 
item   on   "Europeans   Support   Captive 
Nations"  to  the  Anglo-Ukratoian  News, 
as  follows: 


Proclamation  of  the  Crrr  or  Flint,  Mich., 
July  15.  1968 

Whereas,  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
is  m  large  part  attributable  to  lU  having 
been  able  to  achieve  a  harmonlovu  national 
from  the  most  diverse  of  racial,  religious  and 
unity  of  its  people,  even  though  they  stem 
ethnic  backgrounds;   and. 

Whereas,  this  harmonious  unification  oi 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has 
led  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  pos- 
sess a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy 
for  the  aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere; 
and, 

Whereas,  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Communist 
imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the  Idea  of 
peaceful  co-existence  between  nations:  and. 

Whereas,  since  1918.  the  aggressive  pol- 
icies of  Russian  Communism  have  resulted 
m  the  creation  of  a  vast  empire  which  poses 
a  dire  threat  m  the  security  of  free  peoples 
everywhere;   and. 

Whereas,  the  imperlalUtlc  poUcles  of  Com- 
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munlst  Russia  have  led  to  the  subjugation 
of  the  national  independence  of  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla.  Rumania, 
Bast  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland  China, 
Armenls,  Aaerbaljan,  Georgia,  North  Korea, 
Albania.  Idel-Ural.  Tibet,  Croesackla,  Turkes- 
tan, North  Vietnam  and  others;  and. 

Whereas,  these  nations  look  to  the  United 
States  as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  for 
leadership  In  bringing  about  their  liberation; 
and. 

Whereas,  It  Is  fitting  that  we  manifest  to 
such  peoples  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  share  with  them  their  aspira- 
tions for  the  recovery  of  their  freedom  and 
Independence; 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Floyd  J.  McCree,  Mayor, 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  July  16.  1967,  as 
CapUve  Nations  Week  and  urge  all  citizens 
to  recognize  this  occasion. 

FLOTS  J.  McCbee. 

Mayor. 


RESOLtrrioN  Adopted  bt  the  American 
Legion  Interpost  Council  on  American- 
ism, Genesee  Codnty,  Mich.,  Jult  11, 
1968 

Whereas,  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
Is  In  large  part  attributable  to  Its  having 
been  able,  through  the  process  of  represent- 
ative government,  to  achieve  a  harmonious 
national  unity  of  Its  people,  even  though 
they  stem  from  the  most  diverse  of  racial, 
religious  and  ethnic  backgrounds;   and 

Whereas,  this  harmonious  unification  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has 
led  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  pos- 
sess a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy 
for  the  aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and 
to  recognize  the  natural  Interdependency  of 
the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  the  enslavement  of  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  world's  population  by  Com- 
munist Imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
Idea  of  peaceful  coexistence  between  nations 
and  constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural 
bonds  of  understanding  between  the  p>eople 
of  the  United  States  and  other  peoples;  and 

Whereas,  since  1918  the  Imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  communism 
have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  vast  empire 
which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  security  of  the 
United  States  and  of  all  the  free  peoples  of 
the  world:  and 

Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led  through  direct  and 
indirect  aggression  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
national  independence  of  Poland,  Hungary, 
Lithuania,  Ukraine.  Czecho-Slovakla.  Lat- 
via, Estonia.  White  Ruthenla,  Rumania,  East 
Germany,  Bulgaria.  mainland  China, 
Armenia.  Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  North  Korea, 
Albania.  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackla.  Turkes- 
tan. Cuba,  North  Vietnam,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  in  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  Independence  and  in 
restoring  to  them  the  enjojrment  of  their 
Christian.  Jewish,  Moslem.  Buddhist,  or 
other  religious  freedoms,  and  of  their  In- 
dividual  liberties;    and 

Whereas,  it  Is  vital  to  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for 
liberty  and  independence  ou  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should 
be  steadfastly  kept  alive,  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  in- 
dependence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace; 
and 

Whereas,  It  Is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  people  through  an  appropriate 
and  official  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  Independence;  Now.  therefore 
belt 
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Resolved,  that  The  American  Legion  Inter- 
Post  Council  on  Americanism  of  Genesee 
County,  Michigan,  recognizes  the  week  of 
July  14, 1968,  as  "Captive  Nations  Week",  and 
invites  the  people  of  Genesee  County  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  actlvlUes;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Com- 
mission of  The  City  of  Flint  with  the  re- 
quest that  they  proclaim  the  week  of  July  14. 
1968,  as  "Captive  Nations  Week",  and  urge 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 
Donald  L.  Lysher, 

Cfiairman. 
James  Pemberton, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

REsoLirnoN     or     American      Nationalities 
Movement  or  Greater  Cleveland 

The  participants  In  the  Captive  Nations' 
Week  commemoration  ceremonies  held  on 
July  18.  1968,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Nationalities  Movement  of  Greater  Cleveland, 
in  the  Public  Square  approved  the  following 
resolutions: 

"1.  We  are  filled  with  sadness  about  the 
American  government's  willingness  to  sup- 
port communist  regimes,  particularly  In  East 
Central  Europe,  at  the  time  when  these 
regimes  are  providing  guns  to  be  used  by 
North  Vietnam  and  Viet  Cong  in  killing  our 
American  boys;  and  we  are  particularly 
alarmed  about  the  official  willingness  to  for- 
get the  suppression  of  Hungarian  liberty  by 
the  same  regimes. 

"2.  We  are  proud  and  express  our  admira- 
tion for  the  courageous  position  taken  by 
the  peoples  of  Czecho-Slovakla  against  an 
attempt  by  the  Soviet  government  to  destroy 
their  will  to  freedom  and  independence  and 
urge  the  United  States  government  and  all 
freedom-loving  nations  to  prevent  another 
Hungary  tragedy. 

"3.  We  salute  the  courageous  stand  taken 
by  the  American  Armed  Forces  in  meeting 
the  communist  aggression  in  Viet  Nam.  We 
urge  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
be  alerted  to  the  treacherous  nature  of  com- 
munist negotiators  In  Paris  and  to  stead- 
fastly continue  the  American  policy  based 
on  the  principle  of  freedom,  equality  and 
self-determination  for  all  nations. 

"4.  We  urge  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  initiate  in  this 
National  Human  Rights  Year  an  inquiry  into 
the  problem  of  violation  of  elementary  rights 
of  the  Captive  Nations  oppressed  by  the  com- 
munist regimes.  We  also  urge  our  Congress 
to  finally  create  a  special  House  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations  which  would  gather  doc- 
umentary evidence  about  the  conditions  in 
the  communist  empire  and  thus  repudiate 
the  Soviet  claim  of  Independence  of  these 
nations.  We  request  that  our  Congress  de- 
clares ofllcially  as  Captive  Nations  also.  Cuba, 
Croatia,  Slovenia,  Serbia,  Macedonia,  and 
East  Germany. 

••5.  We  appeal  to  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations  to  Initiate  the  debate 
on  the  question  of  Russian  Imperial  colonial- 
ism as  evidenced  by  the  religious  persecu- 
tions and  Intellectual  enslavement  in  the 
Captive  Nations. 

"6.  We  urge  the  United  States  Congress  to 
finally  pass  the  Freedom  Academy  Bill  in 
order  that  our  nation  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to.  cope  with  communist  political 
warfare  on  the  world-wide  scale. 

"7.  We  are  proud  to  be  Americans  of  vari- 
ous ethnical  backgrounds  and  will  continue 
to  emphasize  and  defend  positive  values  in 
America  such  as  Freedom  of  Assembly,  Free- 
dom of  Speech,  Freedom  of  Religion,  and 
Freedom  from  Fear. 

"8.  We  urge  the  United  States  government 
to  continue  to  Issue  yearly  p>ostal  stamps 
commemorating  the  fighters  for  human  free- 
dom and  dignity  of  man  In  all  parts  of  the 
world.  We  would  greatly  appreciate  the  is- 
suing next  year  of  a  postal  stamp  honoring 
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Ukranlan  Poet  Laureate  Taras  Shevchenko. 
who  was  calling  for  basic  liberties  as  inter- 
preted by  George  Washington. 

"9.  We  urge  the  election  to  the  Congress 
and  to  various  other  elective  offices  those 
Americans  who  understand  and  support  the 
right  of  nations  to  self-determination  and 
who  are  publicly  and  openly  demanding  the 
end  of  colonialism  as  exista  in  the  commu- 
nist world. 

"10.  We  urge  all  Americans  who  cherish 
freedom  to  refuse  to  support  the  subversive 
organizations  in  the  United  States  who  are 
undermining  the  traditional  American  demo- 
cratic Institutions,  the  bulwark  of  Ameri- 
can freedom,  and  request  the  schools  of 
America  to  continue  to  provide  objective  In- 
formation about  the  challenge  of  commu- 
nism to  freedom,  teaching  them  to  respect 
the  heritage  of  their  fathers  and  forefathers." 

(From  Asian  Outlook,  June  1968] 
Preparations  Being  Made  by  the  Commit- 
tee OF  THE  Republic  of  China  in  Support 
of  Freedom  for  People  Behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  for  Observation  of  the  10th 
"Captive  Nations  Week"  on  an  Expanded 
Scale 

Since  the  end  of  the  Korean  War,  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  government  had  declared  to 
the  world  and  the  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  that  they  would  be  continuously 
concerned  with  and  support  the  captive  na- 
tions and  their  people.  This  was  supposed  to 
let  the  free  world  and  the  nations  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  know  that  the  end  of  the  Ko- 
rean War  would  by  no  means  indicate  a 
change  of  the  US.  basic  policy.  Hence,  in 
1959,  the  US.  Congress  passed  a  historic  res- 
olution that  every  third  week  of  July  be 
designated  as  the  "Captive  Nations  Week". 
This  was  Immediately  promulgated  by  former 
President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  to  show  his 
support  as  well  as  a  permanent  American 
national  policy.  Under  the  promotion  of  the 
U.S.  Congress,  a  "National  Captive  Nations 
Committee"  was  set  up  with  Professor  Do- 
brlansky,  a  prominent  anti-Communist  lead- 
er, acting  as  Its  chairman.  Under  his  planning 
and  with  the  support  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 
antl-Communlst  activities  In  support  of  the 
captive  nations  and  their  people  were  tinder- 
taken  In  this  week  each  year.  The  free  world 
was  called  for  Joint  observations. 

The  Committee  of  the  Republic  of  China  in 
Support  of  Freedom  for  People  Behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  has  since  1961  responded  to  the 
U.S.  move  and  kept  In  close  contact  with 
the  U.S.  National  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee. Chinese  commemorative  activities  were 
sponsored  In  the  third  week  of  July  in  the 
past  years.  Prof.  Dobriansky  has  twice  visited 
the  Republic  of  China  and  Joined  in  various 
activities.  Prominent  anti-Communist  US. 
congressmen  also  visited  the  Republic  of 
China  each  year  to  Join  in  the  activities  and 
deliver  speeches.  They  would  reiterate  Slno- 
Amerlcan  cooperation  and  emphasis  on  this 
movement  as  well  as  the  resolute  anti-Com- 
munist stand  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  gov- 
ernment and  their  decision  to  tear  down  the 
Iron  Curtain.  They  have  also  brought  back 
with  them  the  Important  documents  con- 
cerning Chinese  activities  in  support  of  the 
struggle  for  freedom  by  enslaved  peoples. 
These  documents  have  been  included  In  the 
U.S.  congressional  records.  The  movement 
and  observations  of  the  Freedom  Day  have 
become  annual  anti-Communist  activities  of 
the  APACL  China  Chapter. 

The  development  of  the  movement  has 
greatly  inspired  struggles  against  persecution 
and  for  freedom  and  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  captive  nations  and  enslaved  peo- 
ples. The  p>eople  and  political  leaders  in  such 
eastern  European  countries  as  Poland.  Czech- 
oslovakia and  Yugoslavia  are  arousing  ardent 
struggles  against  Russian  persecution  to  get 
rid  of  the  Communist  yoke  and  Join  In  the 
csunp  of  democracy,  independence  and  free- 
dom. It  is  therefore  imperative  to  expand  the 
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obaervations  of  tti«  "<  iapUve  Nation*  Week" 
Into  a  worldwide  moi^  cnent.  For  this  reaaon, 
reaolutlona  have  beem  reached  at  the  Flrat 
WACIi  Conference  that  during  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  movement  the  WACL  membera 
should  intensify  pre  paganda  and  sponsor 
antl-Commiinlst  aetl  rltlee  on  a  more  ex- 
panded scale  to  deal  i  heavy  strike  to  Inter- 
national Communists. 

Today,  Communist  cadres  and  people  on 
the  Chinese  mainland  are  arousing  a  wide- 
spread anti-Bfao  move  tnent  for  national  sal- 
vation. The  anti-Con  munist  and  sabotage 
activities  they  carrlec  out  under  the  antt- 
IfCao  slogan  could  hav »  displayed  their  great 
strength  In  their  cor  espondence  with  rele- 
vant agencies  on  Ta  wan,  many  key  anti- 
Communist  fighters  oi  the  Chinese  mainland 
have  Indicated  the  eai  lest  desire  for  freedom 
on  the  part  of  the  mal  aland  people  and  their 
willingness  to  sacrlflc«  for  such  a  cause.  This 
was  also  made  kno^  tx  by  some  freedom- 
seekers  who  have  flee  the  mainland.  Hence, 
It  Is  Imperative  to  li  itensify  the  movement 
this  year  in  accordan  ce  with  the  resolutions 
of  the  First  WACL  Coi  iference.  Dr.  Ku  Cheng- 
kang.  President  of  t  be  APACL  and  WACL 
China  Chapter  has  ii  istructed  that  detailed 
plans  should  be  formulated  to  carry  out  in- 
tensified a:b'ft-Commumist  activities  from  July 
16  to  July*  31. 

In  the  United  Statei .  the  National  C^tlve 
Nations  Committee  u  kder  Prof.  Dobrlanaky 
has  formulated  progra  na  to  observe  the  10th 
Anniversary  of  the  Ca  >tive  Nations  Week  on 
a  nationwide  scale.  H<  <  has  decided  to  come 
to  Taiwan  if  possible  to  attend  the  Chinese 
rallies  and  other  majo;  activities.  He  recently 
wrote  to  the  Chairmai  of  the  WACL  Council 
that  the  National  Capt  ive  Nations  Committee 
in  the  United  States  ts  ready  to  apply  for 
WACL  membership  in  order  to  Join  in  com- 
mon anti-Communist  lefforts. 

During  the  Captive  nations  Week  this  year 
the  people  in  the  Republic  of  China  will  in- 
tensify propaganda  effi  >rt8.  In  addition,  a  se- 


ries of  anti-Communls 


by  various  major  men  ber  units  throughout 
the  coimtry.  The  Psycl  ologlcal  Committee  of 
the  China  Chapter  w«  s  reorganized  in  June 
this  year.  It  has  enlist  id  the  efforts  of  prom- 
inent political  commei  itators,  experts  of  Chi- 
nese Communist  affali  s,  notable  writers  and 
Journalists  for  joint  fo  rmulation  of  programs 
to  carry  out  a  peychoU  glcal  oiTensive  against 


the  Chinese  Commun 
and  cadres  during  the 


this  year.  Television  ai  d  radio  broadcast  will 
be  used  to  report  to  th  e  whole  world  and  the 
people  behind  the  Iro)i  Curtain  mass  rallies 


and  other  activities  in 


will  be  made  in  the  ne  ct  Issue 


In  addition, 
symposia  will  be  held 


8t  military  personnel 
captive  nations  week 


Taiwan.  Furthermore. 


a  large  amount  of  peyc  lologlcal  balloons  vrill 
be  released  and  leaflet)  airdropped  or  floated 
to  the  Chinese  malnlmd.  Detailed  reports 
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From  Central  and 
ON  Captive  Nations 


[From  America 
Women's  Organizatioi  rs 

Eastern  Europe  Spe^k 

Week 

This  year  during  ttije  third  week  in  July 
(14-21)  all  freedom-laving  Americans  ob- 
served the  10th  ani  ual  Captive  Nations 
Week,  which  had  bet  n  proclaimed  by  the 
U.S.  Government  as  P  iblic  Law  in  19S0. 

Captive  Nations  We«  t  was  marked  by  those 


whose  parents  had  so' 
llgious,  political  and 
and    by    those    who 


ght  freedom  from  re- 

economlc    oppression 

themselves    had    been 


forced  to  flee  their  native  lands  after  World 
War  II.  It  was  obser'  ed  also  by  Americans 


for  whom  freedom  hai 
precious  as  life  itself, 
difficult  to  understanc 


been  as  necessary  and 

For  them  it  is  perhaps 

that  on  another  con- 


slavery — a  governmen 
of  the  basic  human 
pledged  to  uphold  as    k 


tinent  in  this  20th  i  entury  there  exists  a 
government  system  -v,  tiich  bases  its  techni- 
cal accomplishments  i  nd  its  very  survival  on 


which  makes  a  farce 
rights  which  it  had 
signatory  to  the  Unl- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

versal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  a  gov- 
ernment which,  while  attacking  the  colonial 
policies  of  other  nations,  itself  has  reduced 
once  great  and  sovereign  nations  to  the  co- 
lonial status  of  satellites  and  "republics" 
subservient  to  Russia. 

Russian  colonialism  exists  because  it  hides 
itself  from  the  world  behind  an  Impenetrable 
wall  on  which  are  scribbled  the  most  demo- 
cratic and  human  slogans.  And  the  Western 
countries,  awed  and  fascinated  by  Russia's 
Sputniks  in  the  sky,  fal>  to  see  the  harsh 
reality. 

But  we,  women  from  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  can  not  be  lulled,  for  we  know  only 
too  well  the  true  meaning  of  Russia's  hypo- 
critical calls  for  peace  and  brotherhood.  We 
know  the  real  meaning  of  Russian  "democ- 
racy"— the  thousands  of  helpless  victims  who 
toll  in  the  slave  labor  camps  of  the  USSR, 
the  Innocent  children  who  are  made  to 
answer  for  their  parents'  "political  crimes." 
the  women  who  are  serving  26-year  terms 
for  suchr  "crimes"  as  founding  Red  Cross 
chapters,  organizing  schools,  or  for  Instilling 
in  their  children  love  for  their  own  religion, 
people  and  national  language. 

How  can  anyone  explain  Russian  "brother- 
hood" to  those  women  who  are  forbidden 
to  live  in  their  native  land  even  after  hav- 
ing served  their  imjust  and  harsh  sentences 
In  jails  and  labor  camps?  How  can  anyone 
explain  the  meaning  of  freedom  to  those 
women  who  travel  for  hundreds  of  miles  and 
wait  for  hours,  often  for  days,  to  see  their 
sons,  fathers,  husbands  or  brothers  in  prison 
and  who  are  frequently  told  that  the  visit 
will  not  be  allowed. 

We  in  the  free  world  may  express  our  opin- 
ions on  any  subject  and  demonstrate  for  or 
against  any  cause.  But  let  us  not  forget  the 
people  who  are  not  only  deprived  of  these 
freedoms,  but  are  punished  for  seeking  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Soviet  constitution. 

The  violent  reaction  of  the  Soviet  press  to 
Captive  Nations  Week  is  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  government  is  fearful  lest  the  Free 
World  look  behind  the  carefully  constructed 
facade  and  discover  the  total  absence  of  free- 
dom under  Communism.  Therefore,  the  So- 
viet Union  makes  every  effort  to  divert  the 
attention  of  free  nations  from  any  matter 
which  it  labels  as  strictly  internal. 

But  the  longing  for  freedom  cannot  be 
suppressed  forever.  Although  several  gen- 
erations have  known  only  the  conununlst 
slave  system,  their  cry  for  freedom  is  now 
heard  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  So,  on 
this  10th  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week, 
let  us  vow  to  redouble  our  efforts  in  help- 
ing these  suffering  millions  achieve  their 
freedom. 

Editor's  note:  The  above  statement  was 
Issued  and  signed  by  women's  organizations 
from  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  In  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

(From  America,  Aug.  1,  1968] 

Congressman  Schweiker  Asks  foe  Support 

TO  Captive  Nations 

PHn.AOELPHiA. — Speaking  at  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  Observance  on  Independence 
Mall.  U.S.  Congressman  Dick  Schweiker  (R. 
Pa.)  said  the  United  States  should  "pressure 
the  Soviet  Union  to  relax  its  iron  grip  on  the 
captive  nations  of  E^astern  Europe."  He  urged 
that  the  United  States  formally  denounce  the 
recent  Soviet  oppression  of  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia.  Schweiker  said  that  the 
United  States  government  had  been  "less 
than  enthusiastic"  about  pressuring  the 
Soviet  Union  to  allow  more  freedom  in  the 
captive  nations. 

"The  Dutjcek  government  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia represents  a  glimmer  of  light  to  the  en- 
slaved people  of  Eastern  Europe,"  Schweiker 
said,  "and  it  Is  disturbing  to  see  the  current 
efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  snuff  this  light 
out." 

Schweiker  hailed  "the  great  loyalty  of  all 
the  Americans  of  Eastern  European  descent. 
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both  to  America  and  to  their  original  coun- 
tries" and  praised  their  "courageous  spirit 
of  independence." 

"We  are  all  Americans  gathered  here,  either 
as  actual  citizens  or  in  spirit."  Schweiker 
said.  "We  all  cherish  our  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. And  we  all  deplore  the  refusal  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  release  the  captive  peo- 
ples." 

Schweiker  urged  the  United  States  to  give 
"the  strongest  moral  suppoi  t  possible  to  the 
efforts  of  all  Eastern  European  governments 
to  eliminate  Soviet  rule." 

(Ftom  America.  Aug.  8.  1968| 

U.S.   CoNcaxss  AND  Top  Oiticials   Observe 

Captivx  Nations  Week 

Sixty-seven  Representatives  and  ten  Sena- 
tors took  the  floor  in  Congress  and  thus 
helped  demonstrate  the  continued  concern 
of  American  legislators  with  the  plight  of 
the  100  million  East-Central  Eurof>eans  liv- 
ing under  Communist  oppression. 

On  July  17  Representative  Daniel  J. 
Flood  (D.-Pa.)  asked  for  and  was  given  per- 
mission by  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  to  in- 
troduce the  House  debate  on  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  In  his  opening  speech  Rep.  Flood 
observed  that  "the  growth  and  development 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  in  this  country 
and  abroad  have  demonstrated  the  deepened 
understanding  on  the  part  of  our  people 
and  others  of  the  basic  and  fundamental 
importance  of  all  the  captive  nations  to  our 
national  security  and  that  of  the  free  world." 

7'he  Pennsylvania  legislator  pointed  out 
that: 

"A  broad  area  of  detailed  work  still  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  exposing  the  complete 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  Rtis- 
slan  imperio-colonlalism  so  that  once  and  for 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world  will  know  and 
never  forget  who  the  real  Imperialists  and 
colomallsts  are.  so  that  the  full  impact  of 
world  opinion  will  fall  heavily  on  the  two 
last  remaining  imperto-colonlallst  centers, 
namely  and  solely  Moscow  and  Peking." 

Rep.  Flood  urged  the  creation  of  a  Special 
House  Captive  Nations  Committee  and  called 
upon  the  Rules  Committee  to  vote  on  meas- 
ures to  create  such  a  committee. 

Rep.  Richard  L.  Ottlnger  (D.-N.T.)  ex- 
pressed support  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations  and  stated : 

"Not  only  during  this  special  week  but 
throughout  the  entire  year,  we  must  keep 
the  Are  of  freedom  burning  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions of  the  world.  We  must  let  them  know 
that  they  have  our  full  moral  support,  that 
we  shall  resist  further  Communist  aggression 
and.  at  the  same  time,  help  them  to  achieve 
their  most  cherished  goals — freedom  and  In- 
dependence." 

other  members  of  Congress  who  spoke  on 
the  same  subject  were:  Joel  T.  Broytilll  (R.- 
Va.).  Edward  J.  Derwinski  (R.-Ill).  John  D. 
Dingell  (D.-Mlcb.),  George  H.  Fallon  (D.- 
Md.),  Theodore  F.  Kupferman  (R.-N.Y.). 
William  E.  Minshall  (R.-Ohlo),  Edward  J. 
Patton  (D.-N.J.).  Roman  C.  Puclnskl  (D.- 
111.),  John  J.  Rhodes  (R.-Ariz.),  Howard  W. 
Robinson  (R.-N.T.),  and  WllUam  L.  St. 
Onge  (D.-Conn.). 

"The  inunediate  postwar  period  witnessed 
the  rapacious  territorial  expansion  of  com- 
munism, the  subjugation  of  Innocent  peoples, 
and  the  subsequent  creation  of  satellite 
countries.  These  captive  peoples  have  little 
voice  in  the  determination  of  their  own 
destiny,  and  only  with  the  help  of  the  free 
world  '^n  they  aspire  to  that  which  they 
have  been  denied,"  observed  Rep.  Barratt 
O'Hara  (D.-ni.). 

Soviet  aggression  and  Communist  Im- 
perialism were  scored  In  the  remarks  by  Mrs. 
Frances  P.  Bolton  (R.-Ohlo),  W.  E.  Block 
(R.-Tenn.) ,  Harold  R.  Collier  (R.-ni) ,  James 
J.  Delaney  (D.-N.T.),  James  M  Hanley  (D.- 
N.Y.),  Frank  Horton   (R.-N.Y.),  Thomas  P. 
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CNelU.  Jr.  (D.-Maas.) ,  Thomas  M.  PoUy  (R.- 
Wash.),  John  R.  Rarlck  (D.-Xja.),  John  J. 
Rooney  (D.-N.Y.),  Charles  A.  Vanlk  (D.- 
Ohio). Basil  L.  Whltener  (D.-N.C),  Ed 
Relnecke  (R.-Calif),  John  W.  Wydler  (R.- 
N.Y.),  and  Clement  J.  'Zablockl   (D.-Wlsc.). 

A  large  number  of  Congressmen  scored 
continued  violations  of  fundamental  human 
rights  by  Communist  regimes. 

Rep.  John  M.  Ashbrook  (R.-Ohlo)  said: 

"With  the  fall  meeting  of  the  UN  but  a 
short  time  away,  now  is  the  time  to  take 
steps  to  have  the  issue  of  self-determination 
for  the  enslaved  people  brought  up  for  con- 
sideration before  the  nations  of  the  world 
body.  With  so  many  millions  of  innocent 
people  Involved,  justice  demands  that  this 
subject  be  given  close  scrutiny." 

Rep.  James  A.  Byrne  (D.-Pa.)  reminded  his 
colleagues  of  existing  conditions  in  the  cap- 
tive countries : 

"Regrettably,  the  captive  peoples  have  been 
denied  the  full  benefits  of  democracy.  They 
are  not  free  to  travel.  They  are  not  able  to 
vote  in  free  elections  but  must  vote  on 
one-party  ballots.  They  are  iiot  permitted  to 
publish  criticisms  of  those  in  power.  They 
even  find  it  difficult  to  learn  what  is  going  on 
outside  their  own  country." 

Speeches  on  this  topic  were  also  delivered 
by  Florence  P.  Dwyer  (R.-N.J.),  Thaddeus 
J.  Dulskl  (D.-N.Y).  Michael  A.  Felghan  (D.- 
Ohio), Gerald  R.  Ford  (R.-Mlch.),  Samuel  N. 
Friedel  (D.-Md.),  William  J.  Green  (D.-Pa.>. 
Mrs.  Martha  W.  Orimths  (D.-Mlch.),  Edna 
F.  Kelly  (D.-N.Y.).  Robert  McClory  (R.-IU.), 
Charles  McC.  Mathlas.  Jr.  (R.-Md.).  John  M. 
Murphy  (D.-N.Y.).  William  T.  Murphy  (D.- 
111.) ,  Philip  J.  PhUbln  (D.-Mass.) .  Mrs.  Char- 
lottee  Reld  (R.-IU.)  Peter  W.  Rodlno  (D.- 
N.J.).  Charles  W.  Sandman  (R.-N.J.),  Henry 
Schadeberg  (R.-Wls.).  H.  Allen  Smith  (R.- 
CaUf.),  J.  William  Stanton  (R.-Ohlo)  and 
Larry  Winn.  Jr.  (R.-Kans.). 

A  number  of  Congressmen  had  remarks 
on  recent  developments  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  on  the  persistent  trend  for  more  liberties 
in  Poland  and  other  Eastern  Eiu«pean 
nations. 

"FYee  men  throughout  the  world  can  take 
strength  from  recent  developments  in 
Chechoslovakia,"  declared  Rep.  Cornelius  E. 
Gallagher  (D.-N.J.).  "These  developments 
indicate  that  the  thirst  for  liberty  In  Eastern 
Eivope  has  not  been  quenched  by  more  than 
two  decades  of  totalitarian  government  .  .  . 
Let  us  hope  that  the  liberal  developments 
within  Czechoslovakia  are  the  beginning  of 
a  trend  rather  than  a  group  of  exceptions  to 
the  rule." 

William  H.  Bates  (R.-Maas.),  William  O. 
Bray  (R.-Ind.),  Silvio  O.  Conte  (R.-Mo.), 
WlUlam  C.  Cramer  (R.-FIa.),  Tbcmias  B. 
Curtis  (R.-Mo.),  John  H.  Dent  (D.-Pa.), 
Thomas  J.  MesklU  (R.-Conn.).  Joseph  O. 
Mlnish  (D.-N.J.),  John  S.  Monagan  (D.- 
Conn.),  William  8.  Moorhead  (R.-Pa.), 
Henry  Reuss  (D.-Wls.),  Femand  J.  St  Ger- 
main (D.-R.I.).  Henry  P.  Smith  (R.-N.Y.), 
and  Samuel  S.  Stratton  (D.-N.Y.)  also  gave 
examples  of  recent  trends  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  the  other  captive  nations. 

The  Senate  debate  was  Initiated  by  Sen. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D.-Conn.)  who  Introduced 
a  resolution  reaffirming  the  support  of  the 
support  of  the  Senate  for  the  goals  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  and  reassuring  the  people 
of  the  captive  nations  of  continuing  Ameri- 
can support  in  their  struggle  for  the  restora- 
tion of  their  national  freedom  and  of  their 
basic  htunan  rights. 

Senate  Resolution  376.  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  was 
co-sponsored  by:  Carl  T.  Curtis  (R.-Nebr.). 
Peter  H.  Domlnlck  (R.-Colo.) ,  Paul  J.  Fanmn 
(R.-Arlz.),  Clifford  P.  Hansen  (R.-Wyo.). 
Roman  L.  Hruska  (R.-Nebr.).  Frank  J. 
Lausche  (D.-Oblo).  Jack  Miller  (R.-Iowa), 
Charles  H.  Percy  (R.-Ill.),  Hugh  Scott  (R.- 
Pa.),  Strom  Thurmond   (R.-S.C).  Jacob  K. 
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Javlts  (R.-N.Y.),  and  Abraham  Rlblcoff  (D.- 
Conn.). 

Sen.  Hugh  Scott  (R.-Pa.)  said: 

"Under  the  United  Nations  Charter,  all 
member  states  pledged  themselves  to  pro- 
mote human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms for  all.  The  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  .  .  .  clearly  established  that 
human  rights  and  f\mdamental  freedoms 
Include  the  sovereign  right  of  each  nation 
to  live  under  a  system  of  government  of  its 
own  choosing.  The  free  world  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  encovirage  Independence  for  all  na- 
tions, and  to  support  those  nations  which 
seek  self-determination  .  .  .  the  free  world 
has  the  right  to  insist  that  the  long-estab- 
lished agreements  of  the  UN  Charter  be  car- 
ried out." 

Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke  (R.-Mass.)  said 
in  part: 

"These  patient  peoples  must  Icnow  that 
they  are  not  alone  in  their  plight,  that  our 
hearts  are  with  them  and  our  hopes  are 
high  for  their  eventual  liberation.  Let  us 
pray  that  the  recent,  hopeful  signs  of  change 
in  such  countries  as  Czechoslovakia  will 
prove  to  be  only  the  prelude  to  others,  more 
far-reaching  attempts  to  move  the  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe  away  from  totalitarianism 
and  toward  true  self-determination." 

Senators  Charles  H.  Percy  (R.-ni.),  Abra- 
ham A.  Rlblcoff  (D.-Conn.),  Roman  L. 
Hruska  (R.-Nebr.),  John  O.  Tower  (R.-Tex), 
George  Murphy  (R.-Callf),  Paul  J.  Fannin 
(R.-Ariz.),  Rol)ert  P.  Griffin  (R.-Mich.)  also 
made  timely  remarks. 

Freedom  for  Captive  Nations:  Resolution 
OF  United  Repobucans  of  California 

Whereas:  Beginning  in  the  respective  years 
indicated:  Albania  (1946).  Armenia  (1920), 
Azerbaijan  (1920),  Bulgaria  (1946),  Byelo- 
russia (1920).  CoBsackla  (1920).  Cuba  (1960), 
Czechoslovakia  ( 1948) ,  East  Germany  ( 1949) . 
East  Prussia  (1945).  Estonia  (1940).  Georgia 
(1920),  Hungary  (1949),  Latvia  (1940),  Lit- 
huania ( 1940) ,  Mainland  China  ( 1949) ,  Mon- 
golia (1924),  North  Caucasus  (1920),  North 
Korea  (1948),  North  Vietnam  (1954),  Poland 
(1947).  Pomeranla  (1945),  Rumania  (1947), 
Russia  (1917),  Silesia  (1945).  Tibet  (1951). 
Turkestan  (1922),  Ukraine  (1920).  (Croatia. 
Serbia,  and  Slovenia  in),  Yugoslavia  (1946), 
and  others  have  been  deprived  of  their  na- 
tional independence  by  the  imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas:  The  tyranny  and  oppression  of 
the  international  Communist  conspiracy  has 
enslaved  these  Captive  Nations  and  brutally 
suppressed  their  liberties  and  freedom;  and 

Whereas :  The  subjugation  and  domination 
of  these  nations  by  a  Communist  conqueror 
Is  an  outrage  to  justice;  and 

Whereas:  The  Captive  Nations  continue  to 
strive  for  freedom  and  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  Communist  suppression;  and 

Whereas:  It  is  vital  to  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  that  the  desire  for  freedom  on  the  part 
of  the  Captive  Nations  to  be  free  from  Com- 
munist domination  and  to  regam  the  right 
to  life,  liberty  and  property,  be  recognized; 

Therefore  be  It  resolved:  That  the  United 
Republicans  of  California  urge  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  take  active  and  effec- 
tive measures,  which  are  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States,  to  secure  the  with- 
drawal of  Communist  control  from  the  Cap- 
tive Nations;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved :  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  comply  with  the  Public 
Law  86-90  by  declaring  a  Captive  Nations 
Week  annually  and  issuing  a  strong  state- 
ment in  its  support. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Oalif.)  Herald 
Examiner.  July  20.  19681 
Captive  Nations  Memort  Hailed 
Victory  by  either  side  in  the  current  Russo- 
Czechoslovaklan  confrontation  won't  make 
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much  difference,  according  to  Czech  native 
Michael  Van  Horn. 

"The  people  will  still  b*  enslaved,  and 
that  includes  my  mother  and  father,"  he 
told  about  200  persons  gathered  in  front  of 
City  Hall  last  night  to  observe  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week." 

Van  Horn,  who  now  lives  in  Los  Angeles 
and  is  chairman  of  United  Republicans  of 
California,  also  criticized  President  John- 
son for  falling  to  sign  the  traditional  proc- 
lamation designating  the  third  week  in 
July  for  rededication  to  the  principles  of 
restoring  freedom  to  Iron  Curtain  nations. 

The  CzechoBlovakian  conflict,  he  said,  is 
"a  pure  and  simple  case  of  which  tyrant  will 
come  to  power."  He  said  Czech  President 
Alexander  Dubcek  is  a  "Moscow-trained 
Communist.  If  he  is  overthrown  by  the  Rus- 
sian troops  and  International  Communism 
gains  the  reins  of  government,  what  differ- 
ence will  it  make? 

"A  tyrant  is  a  tyrant  and  I  don't  like  any 
of  them.  When  President  Johnson  regains 
his  memory,  I  hope  he  will  also  realize  Amer- 
ican security  is  in  Jeopardy  as  long  as  a 
tyrant  or  tyrannical  jxjwer  is  grabbing  up 
global  real  estate,"  he  added. 

(From  the  Butler  County  (Ohio)  American, 

Aug.  31,  1968] 

Representative  Lukens  Urges  Creation  of 

Special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations 

Rep.  Donald  E.  "Buz"  Lukens  (R-Obio) 
urged  immediate  consideration  when  Con- 
gress reconvenes  in  September  of  legislation 
which  would  create  a  Special  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

"The  latest  imperialistic  move  of  Commu- 
nist Russia,  the  blatant  Invasion  and  occu- 
pation of  Czechoslovakia,  re-emphasizes  the 
need  for  worldwide  recognition  of  the  goal 
of  world  domination  and  conquest  of  the 
international  Communist  conspiracy.  We 
must  not  forget  the  millions  of  enslaved 
peoples  presently  under  Communist  rule  who 
desire  to  regain  their  freedom  and  lil>erties 
in  the  countries  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Cuba. 
Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Latvia,  Estoma,  White 
Rumania,  East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  main- 
land China,  North  Vietnam,  North  Korea, 
Albania,  and  other  subjugated  nations," 
Luken  stated. 

In  April,  1967,  Rep.  Lukens  joined  with 
other  Members  of  Congress  and  introduced 
H.  Res.  420,  legislation  which  would  estab- 
lish a  non-permanent  committee  known  as 
the  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations. 

"The  committee  would  conduct  a  study  of 
all  the  captive  nations,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  moral  and  legal  status  of  Red 
totalitarian  control  over  them.  Upon  ascer- 
taining the  facts  concermng  conditions  exist- 
ing in  these  nations,  the  Committee  would 
recommend  means  by  which  the  United 
States  can  assist  these  people  by  peaceful 
processes  in  their  present  plight  and  in  their 
aspiration  to  regain  their  national  and  In- 
dividual freedoms,"  Lukens  said. 

[From  the  Anglo-Ukralnlan  News,   spring- 
summer  1968] 
Europeans  Support  Captive  Nations 

Meeting  In  Brussels  on  Jime  2l8t  the  Exec- 
utive Board  of  the  European  Freedom  Council 
passed  two  important  resolutions.  One  deals 
with  Captive  Nations  Week,  which  is  held 
throughout  the  United  States  in  July;  the 
other  is  about  the  violation  of  human  rights 
in  the  countries  subjugated  by  Communism. 

The  first  resolution  reads: 

"Thousands  of  American  lives  are  t>elng 
sacrificed  to  liberate  a  part  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  in  fighting  Communism  supported 
by  Soviet  Russia.  The  Americans  are  trying 
to  prevent  another  nation  from  being  sub- 
jugated by  Communism. 
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"Large  aectlons  <r  th«  American  people 
show  strong  sympatl  y  towards  the  people  en- 
slaved by  Communli  m  and  Russian  Colonial- 
ism and  feel  that  tli^se  people  should  not  be 
forgotten. 

"ThU  sentiment  lb  dramatically  expressed 
every  year  during  tl  e  Captive  Nations  Week 
In  July  which  derlt  es  from  a  Law  of  Con- 
gress which  calls  fcr  liberty  and  Independ- 
ence for  the  subjug  kted  nations.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  these  Captive  Nations  Weeks 
draws  wider  public  kttentlon  and  participa- 
tion each  consecuUve  year  and  violent 
counter-campaigns  I  by  Communists  and 
Russians. 

"Support  for  the  s'  ibjugated  nations  Is  not 
limited  to  the  Unltet  States.  Throughout  the 
Pree  World  and  part  cularly  In  Europe,  there 
Is  wide  sympathy  1 1tb  the  aspirations  of 
the  subjugated  naUot  ta. 

"The  European  Fre  sdom  Council  calls  upon 
all  European  natloni  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  American  natl  sn  by  dedicating  a  week 
every  year  In  auppori  of  the  liberation  strug- 
gle of  the  nations  lubjugated  by  Russian 
Imperialism  and  Con  tnunlsm." 

The  second  resolutj  on  reads: 

"During  Captive  Nations  Week,  the  Euro- 
pean Pre^om  Counc  il  calls  the  attention  of 
all  free  q^tions  to  the  Resolution  of  the 
United  l/atlons  desl(  natlng  1968  as  'Human 
Itlghts  Tear.'  The  Ct  uncll  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  In  th  s  Human  Rights  Tear, 
thousands  of  humai  beings  are  being  held 
In  isolated  and  vei  y  severe  concentration 
campe  in  the  Soviet  1  fnlon  for  their  activities 
to  achieve  the  lndep<  ndence  and  sovereignty 
of  the  non-Russian  i  ations  at  present  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  ir  the  so-called  satellite 
states. 

"Purthermore,  ami  ng  these  prisoners  are 
hundreds  and  thousa  ids  who  were  persecuted 
for  their  bold  attemi  t  to  claim  their  natural 
human  rights,  botb  f  oUtlcal  and  personal:  to 
practice  their  religlc  a.  and  to  advocate  the 
abolition  of  the  Ru  slan  Communist  social 
and  economic  poUc  es  which  are  directed 
against  the  interes  s  of  the  non-Russian 
nations  and  In  th »  Interest  of  Russian 
Imperialism. 

"In  view  of  these  fi  icts,  the  European  Free- 
dom Council  calls  o:  i  ail  free  peoples,  their 
governments,  various  organisations  connected 
with  the  United  Natl  ins  and  various  charita- 
ble, judicial,  social  ai  d  international  organi- 
sations to  take  up  t  le  matter  of  the  secret 
trials,  the  deprivatic  n  of  freedom  without 
trial,  the  locking  up  of  inconvenient  people 
In  lunatic  asylums  i  nd  the  denial  of  basic 
rights  m  the  Soviet    Jnlon  and  Its  satellites. 

"We  believe  that  Jie  civilised  world  will 
condemn  this  abhon  ent  persecution  and  we 
call  on  all  freedom-)  oving  people  to  protest 
against  these  practlci  s." 

The  Executive  Bo<  rd  also  made  plans  for 
national  and  Interna  clonal  seminars  for  stu- 
dents to  help  them  withstand  the  commu- 
nist-Inspired 'revolts   in  the  universities. 

Finally,  the  Board  made  plans  for  an  In- 
ternational rally  on  the  theme  of  human 
rights  to  be  held  In  L  >ndon  on  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 20th  with  Inter  latlonal  speakers.  The 
Rally  is  being  organi  «d  In  conjunction  with 
ABN. 
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THE  NONPROLIFERATION  TREATY — 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  by  So- 
viet and  other  Communist-bloc  military 
forces  hsw  returned  many  wishful  think- 
ers to  the  world  of  reality.  Some  of  those 
who  in  the  recent  past  have  allowed 
themselves  to  forget  or  explain  away  the 
brutal  and  aggressive  histories  of  the 
Communist  regimes  are  belatedly  but 
wisely  reassessing  relationships  with 
Communist  governments.  Quite  realis- 
tically,, it  Is  being  asked  whatever  be- 
came of  the  promises  of  peace,  peaceful 
coexistence,  peaceful  competition,  peace- 
ful this,  and  peaceful  that,  which  the 
Soviets  and  their  friends  have  regaled 
the  free  world  with  in  recent  times. 

Perhaps  now,  those  who,  in  the  light 
of  the  Czech  invasion,  are  incensed  at 
having  their  sincere  and  humanitarian 
aspirations  twisted  by  knaves  to  make  a 
trap  for  fools  will  reconsider  the  basic 
worth  of  any  agreement  we  arrange  with 
the  Communist  leaders.  The  nonprolifer- 
ation  treaty  which  is  now  before  the  n.S. 
Senate  is  a  good  place  to  start. 

The  Washington  Report  of  September 
9, 1968.  published  by  the  highly  respected 
American  Security  Council,  contains  ma- 
terial for  consideration  in  appraising  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  proposed  treaty. 
Written  by  a  colleague  highly  competent 
in  this  field,  Congressman  Craig  Hosmer, 
of  California,  this  present  ASC  report  is 
especially  timely.  Representative  Hos- 
icER  is  the  ranking  minority  House  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Senate-House  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy.  His  Judgment  in 
this  area  is  based  on  years  of  experience 
as  a  memlier  of  this  Joint  Committee  and 
is  certainly  worthy  of  our  consideration. 

Under  imanimous  consent  I  submit 
the  above-mentioned  report  by  the 
American  Security  Council  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Report,  Sept.  9,  1968] 

THX    NONPROLirKXATION    TXKATT AN 

EXZRCISE    IN    PtmLITT 

(By  Cbaig  Hosmer,  guest  editor) 
(EnrroR's  Note. — Representative  Craig 
Hoemer  of  California  Is  the  ranking  Minority 
House  Member  of  the  Joint  Senate-House 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  The  recent 
Czech  crisis  has  brought  into  sharp  focus  the 
problem  of  our  deteriorating  alliances  In 
Western  Europe  and  the-  ability  (or  lack  of 
It)  of  the  Western  European  nations  to  act 
effectively  in  their  own  self-defense.  For  this 
reason,  Mr.  Hoemer's  analysis  seems  par- 
ticularly timely.) 

A  public  opinion  poll  Indicates  81%  of 
Americans  favor  the  Treaty  on  NonproUfera- 
tlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons  and  the  United 
States  Senate  is  rvishlng  to  ratify  It.  The 
Idea  of  restricting  the  number  of  nuclear 
powers  is  an  attractive  one. 

Since  World  War  n  the  United  States 
strlved  first  to  protect  Its  nuclear  monojwly 
and  then  to  restrict  membership  In  the 
Nuclear  Club.  Tet  a  degree  of  nuclear  spread 
has  proved  Inevitable.  It  could  not  be  stopped 
by  strictest  secrecy  or  the  suppression  of 
technology.  Now  It  Is  hoped  that  a  treaty 


win  do  so.  But  wUl  It?  What  are  the  con- 
sequences if  it  does  not?  Will  the  nation  be 
more  secure  with  the  Treaty  than  with- 
out It? 

These  were  questions  seldom  asked  during 
the  long  negotiations  of  the  18  Nation  Dis- 
armament Committee  leading  to  the  NPT 
and  hardly  answered  during  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee's  cursory  hearings 
on  ratification  last  July.  From  the  Inception 
of  the  idea  of  a  treaty,  throughout  its  negoti- 
ation and  to  today  It  has  been  assumed  that 
any  nuclear  spread  Is  totally  bad  and  almost 
any  concession  is  worth  a  treaty  barring  it. 
But  never  really  understood  by  our  negotia- 
tors was  the  degree  of  danger  actually  posed 
by  a  situation  of  some  additional  nuclear 
capabilities.  Therefore  they  had  no  measure 
by  which  to  gauge  the  value  of  their  con- 
cessions. 

Undoubtedly  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  the  Soviets  and  the  Red  Chinese  has 
been  bad.  Very  bad.  But  spread  to  the  Brit- 
ish has  been  benign.  The  case  of  the  French 
is  troublesome  but  not  disastrous.  Histori- 
cally proliferation  has  not  been  good,  but  It 
has  not  been  as  bad  as  pessimists  estimated. 
We  have  lived  with  It  and  some  observers 
make  a  plausible  argument  that  availability 
of  nuclear  stockpiles  to  the  major  powers  not 
only  has  deterred  nuclear  war  amongst  them, 
but  conventional  war  as  well.  If  true,  and  in 
this  limited  context,  proliferation  has  not 
been  bad. 

Actually,  the  degree  to  which  prolifera- 
tion is  dangerous  depends  on  whether  the 
pnrollferee  plays  a  good  guy  or  a  bad  guy 
role  In  the  ever  changing  scenario  of  Inter- 
national events.  Consequently,  even  for  a 
treaty  which  absolutely  guarantees  against 
spread — and  the  SPT  does  not — there  can  be 
a  price  In  terms  of  concession  too  high  to 
pay  for  It. 

And  the  United  States  did  make  many  con- 
cessions for  the  NPT.  Dr.  Edward  Teller  told 
the  Senate  that  the  NPT's  costs  in  terms  of 
national  security  far  exceed  Its  benefits.  Dr. 
Robert  Strauz-Hupe  stressed  its  disruptive 
effect  on  NATO.  Rep.  Paul  Flndley  predicted 
alienation  of  many  allies  who  look  for  more, 
not  less  Integration  of  mutual  nuclear  de- 
fenses. I  told  the  Committee  that  Soviet  en- 
thusiasm for  the  document  springs  less  from 
abhorrence  of  nuclear  spread  than  from  a 
belief  that  the  weapons  in  the  hands  of  in- 
tended victims  of  communist  wars  of  lib- 
eration would  provide  them  the  sure  de- 
fenses they  need. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Qen.  Earle  O.  Wheeler,  was  produced  at  the 
Senate  hearings  to  counter  these  implica- 
tions, but  his  testimony  was  carefully  terse. 
He  did  not  declare  the  Treaty  enhances  our 
defense.  The  most  elicited  from  Wheeler  was 
a  negative  opinion  that  it  Is  "not  Inimical 
to  United  States  security  Interests."  Nor  was 
he  able  to  backstop  even  this  faint  praise 
with  studies  by  the  Pentagon's  vaunted  sys- 
tems analysts  utilizing  cost-effectiveness 
techniques.  No  such  studies  have  ever  been 
made. 

Had  the  NPT  been  weighed  by  that  kind 
of  analysis  the  benefit  of  some  limited  spread 
of  independent  nuclear  deterrent  power  in 
the  form  of  soothing  effects  in  certain  tinder- 
box  areas  would  have  been  considered.  For 
example,  an  Indian  capability  to  threaten 
retaliation  against  Red  China  might  have 
sobering  implications  at  their  mutual  border. 
A  nuclear  capable  Japan  could  be  the  focus 
for  a  stabilizing  Far  Eastern  regional  alliance. 
Fining  such  power  vacuums  would  consid- 
erably ease  the  overseas  over-commitments 
of  the  United  States. 

A  cost  which  should  have  been  weighed  on 
the  systems  analysis  scale  is  the  NPT's  sur- 
render of  the  U.S.  option  to  selective  prolif- 
erate defensive  nuclear  systems  to  allies  in 
critical  situations  short  of  war.  Integrated 
Into  the  weapons  would  be  controls  permit- 
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ting  firing  in  defensive  circumstances,  cut- 
ting them  off  if  aimed  offensively  at  another 
country,  and  destroying  them  if  anyone  at- 
tempts to  ovo-ride  the  controls.  The  option 
offers  considerable  hope  for  keeping  the  na- 
tion out  of  future  Vietnams.  Surrendering  it 
by  a  stroke  ot  the  pen  is  a  high  price  for  a 
Treaty  falling  to  stand  out  clearly  from  the 
euphoric  ballyhoo  In  which  It  is  packaged. 
And.  the  price  is  escalated  because  some  hard 
pressed  countries  may  go  nuclear  on  their 
own  if  they  cannot  get  defensive  weapons 
from  others.  They  will  thereby  acquire  ar- 
senals also  useable  for  offensive.  In  this  sense 
the  Treaty  bars  a  kind  of  proliferation  which 
could  be  advantageous  and  encourages  a 
kind  which  is  dangerous. 

The  foregoing  implies  that  failure  of  the 
NPT  is  inevitable.  Unfortunately,  this  is  true. 
The  Treaty  recognizes  two  routes  to  Nuclear 
Club  membership,  one  by  which  a  nuclear 
"have-not"  gets  weapons  from  a  nuclear 
power,  and  the  other  by  which  a  "have-not" 
develops  Its  own. 

In  the  first  case  neither  the  U.S..  the  U.K., 
or  the  U.S.SJft.  are  likely  to  give  away  A- 
bombs  in  violation  of  their  self-interest. 
They  will  sign  the  Treaty  but  their  promises 
will  gain  nothing.  France  won't  sign  and 
probably  won't  proliferate.  The  same  can- 
not be  said  of  Red  China  to  whom  circum- 
stances of  world  instability  are  helpful.  Red 
China  won't  sign  and  can  be  expected  ^o  be 
the  source  of  give-away  Ixmibs  If  it  helps  her. 

In  the  second  case,  the  NPT  will  not  re- 
strain over  one-hundred  nuclear  "have-nots" 
who  have  no  resources  to  go  nuclear  on  their 
own  anyway.  The  few  capable  of  going  nu- 
clear win  or  win  not  do  so  irrespective  of 
the  NPT.  Some,  like  Switzerland,  will  never 
go  the  nuclear  route  for  a  variety  of  i;ood 
reasons.  Others,  like  India,  will  travel  it  If 
necessary,  because  treaty  promises  or  not. 
nations  tend  to  do  what  they  must  to  avoid 
extinction.  Instead  of  negotiating  an  in- 
effective treaty  we  should  be  calculating 
what  the  world  will  look  like  with  a  some- 
what larger  Nuclear  Club  and  be  devising 
ways  to  live  with  It. 

This  is  true  not  Just  because  the  prob- 
ability of  continued  spread  is  far  from  zero, 
but  also  because  the  NPT  lacks  effective 
safeguards  to  enforce  its  signers'  promises. 
There  are  no  safeguards  at  all  applicable  to 
the  "not  to  give  or  receive"  promises.  Pledge 
by  countries  not  to  make  their  own  H-bombs 
are  left  up  to  side  agreements  to  be  made 
with  the  International  Atomic  E^nergy 
Agency.  Supposedly  the  IAEA's  inspectors 
would  watch  for  diversions  of  bomb  Ingre- 
dients from  peaceful  nuclear  plants. 

This  brings  into  issue  the  IAEA's  techni- 
cal and  financial  resources  to  play  a  world- 
wide safeguard  role.  Today  its  inspection 
staff  numbers  less  than  the  nineteen  sena- 
tors who  are  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Its  budget  is  little  over 
half-a-miUion  dollars  and  its  skill  In  the 
art  of  inspection  is  rudimentary.  To  do  Its 
NPT  Job  will  eventually  require  thousands 
of  inspectors  and  a  budget  In  excess  of  8100 
million  annually.  No  one  has  yet  addressed 
the  problem  of  where  the  deficit  plagued 
IAEA  can  ever  raise  even  a  fraction  of  the 
sums  needed   to  safeguard  the  NPT. 

Even  properly  financed,  the  Agency  could 
be  no  certain  guardian  against  theft  and 
diversion  of  bomb  materials.  No  one  yet 
knows  the  normal  loss  rate  for  these  ingre- 
dients in  the  peaceful  industrial  process. 
No  one  can  tell  IAEA's  inspectors  when  their 
suspicion  should  be  aroused.  And,  should 
they  stumble  on  questionable  circumstances, 
nothing  need  come  of  it.  IAEA's  Inspector- 
Oeneral  is  not  obliged  to  tell  IAEA's  Direc- 
tor-Oeneral  about  It,  and  if  he  does,  the  lat- 
ter is  under  no  duty  to  tip  off  anyone  else. 

Notwithstanding  these  defects  in  the  NPT 
our  nation  has  made  what  seem  to  be  heavy 
commitments  to  Induce  non-nuclear  nations 
to  sign  It.  President  Johnson  stated  these 
nations  "can  be  sure  that  if  they  need  our 
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strong  support  against  some  threat  of  nu- 
clear blackmail  then  they  will  have  it." 
Former  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  echoed 
this  assurance  and  envisaged  situations 
which  "might  well  require  military  inter- 
vention by  one  of  the  great  powers  immedi- 
ately, without  time  for  the  negotiation  and 
discussion  in  International  forums  that 
would  otherwise  take  place." 

Undersecretary  of  Defense  Paul  Nltze  told 
the  Senate  Committee  that  such  declarations 
evidenced  no  more  than  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  "share  the  ut- 
most concern  in  preventing  any  act  or  threat 
of  aggression  with  nuclear  weapons."  In 
doing  so  he  raised  the  question  of  whether 
the  Johnson-McNamara  assurances  are 
meaningful  or  meaningless.  Either  they  are 
or  they  are  not.  If  meaningful,  and  some  one 
hundred  nations  sign  the  NPT  as  Secretary 
Rusk  hopes,  then  our  security  commitments 
are  Increased  about  two  and  one-half  times 
over  our  present  nuclear  Sir  Galahad  burden 
being  carried  for  forty  nations  under  existing 
treaties. 

Wisely  or  unwisely,  the  course  of  events  are 
such  that  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  seems 
destined  to  become  part  of  the  law  of  our 
land.  To  safeguard  ourselves  from  harmful 
consequences  we  should,  at  the  very  least, 
initiate  these  safeguards: 

Clearly  define  the  limits  of  our  obligations 
to  defend  co-signers  of  the  Treaty  against 
nuclear  aggression  or  blackmail. 

Continuously  monitor  proliferation  possi- 
bilities, identify  potential  proliferees  and 
develop  contingency  plans  to  cope  with  them. 

Continuously  monitor  adverse  conse- 
quences of  the  Treaty  and  prepare  to  exer- 
cise our  withdrawal  privilege  promptly. 

Initiate  negotiations  toward  amending  the 
NPT's  safeguards  provisions  to  Improve  their 
quality  and  provide  assured  financing. 

Adopt  a  firm  policy  against  allowing  our 
strategic  nuclear  position  to  deteriorate  dur- 
ing negotiation  of  the  additional  arms  con- 
trol agreements  contemplated  by  the  NPT. 


CONGRESSMAN  OTIS  G.  PIKE  RE- 
PORTS TO  HIS  CONSTITUENTS 
ON  SECOND  SESSION,  90TH  CON- 
GRESS 


HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  17,  1968 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  depending  on 
which  paper  you  read,  the  second  session 
of  the  90th  Congress  was  either  "queru- 
lous, ill  tempered,  and  unsure  of  itself".^ 
New  York  Times.  August  4.  1968 — or  "a 
'do-something'  Congress  and  a  Congress 
showing  useful  independence  and  initia- 
tive"—Washington  Post,  July  9,  1968. 
Those  widely  divergent  views  from  two 
highly  respected  newspapers  of  similar 
basic  philosophy  demonstrate  that  no 
one  in  America  agrees  on  much  of  any- 
thing these  days. 

This  eighth  annual  report  to  my  con- 
stituents of  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  New  York  is,  as  usual, 
not  sent  in  the  hope  that  anyone  will 
agree  with  all  of  the  activities  of  Con- 
gress or  the  votes  of  the  Congressman, 
but  to  make  an  accurate  report  on  the 
major  issues  and  votes.  Hopefully,  some 
of  the  constituents  will  agree  with  some 
of  the  votes. 
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First,  as  to  the  district  itself.  It  con- 
tinues to  grow  rapidly,  perhaps  too  rap- 
idly. A  population  of  393,585  in  the  1960 
census  is  well  over  675,000  today.  The 
rapid  growth  is  accompanied  by  all  the 
growing  pains  associated  with  high 
taxes — for  new  roads,  schools,  and  so 
forth — water  pollution,  air  pollution, 
jammed  highways  and  airways,  and 
other  manifest  joys  of  suburban  life  in 
America  in  the  196Q's.  Our  economy  is 
healthy.  Our  largest  employer  remains 
the  aircraft  industry,  but  it  does  not  rep- 
resent as  large  a  percentage  of  the  total 
as  it  did,  and  this  is  healthy,  too,  for 
defense  contracting  will  continue  to  be  a 
risky  business.  Our  farms  are  becoming 
fewer,  but  continue  to  produce  magnifi- 
cently, and  continue  to  increase  in  value. 
We  are  a  cross  section  of  America,  some 
rural,  some  urban,  some  agriculture,  some 
industry,  some  wealth,  some  poverty,  all 
races  and  religions,  and  we  represent  ac- 
curately the  hopes  and  frustrations  of  all 
America. 

The  principal  hope  of  America  is  for 
peace,  and » the  principal  frustration  is 
the  inability  to  achieve  it  with  honor. 
The  Vietnam  war  overshadowed  much 
of  the  debate  on  many  issues  in  Congress 
this  year.  It  was  there  in  the  debate  on 
the  tax  surcharge:  it  was  there  in  the 
debate  on  extending  the  life  of  the  Arms 
Control  Agency,  it  was  there  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  food-for-peace  program,  but 
the  only  votes  in  which  it  was  the  deter- 
mining issue  were  the  four  votes  on  the 
military  construction  authorization  and 
appropriation  and  on  the  military  pro- 
curement authorization  and  appropria- 
tion. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
those  four  votes,  despite  all  of  the  crit- 
icism and  unhappiness  with  our  pol- 
icies in  Vietnam  and  the  noise  made  in 
the  debates  by  the  critics,  the  votes  were 
respectively  345  to  14,  350  to  32,  363  to 
15,  and  334  to  7.  It  was  easy  to  criticize, 
but  no  one  offered  realistic  alternatives. 

Other  controversial  issues  generated 
much  closer  votes.  In  February  a  bill  to 
remove  the  gold  reserve  requirement 
fiom  Federal  Reserve  notes  squeaked 
through  by  only  nine  votes.  In  April  the 
open  housing  provision  in  the  civil  rights 
bill  passed  250  to  172,  but  only  after  a 
bitter  debate.  The  tax  surcharge  and 
spending  cut  was  another  highly  contro- 
versial one  in  June,  but  it  passed  268  to 
150 — not  because  it  was  wanted,  but  be- 
cause it  was  needed. 

The  second  largest  outpouring  of  mail, 
telegrams,  phone  calls,  and  so  forth,  I 
have  ever  seen  came  in  June  and  July 
on  the  issue  of  gun  control  after  the  as- 
sassinations of  Martin  Luther  King  and 
Senator  Kennedy.  Most  of  the  mail  which 
we  received  was  in  favor  of  more  strin- 
gent gun  control  legislation.  We  received 
approximately  5,000  communications  on 
the  subject.  The  way  they  came  in  was 
an  interesting  demonstration  of  the  tides 
which  affect  our  political  processes  in 
America.  Immediately  after  Senator 
Kennedy's  assassination  the  mail  ran 
about  15  to  1  in  favor  of  stronger  gtm 
control.  After  a  certain  period  more  op- 
ponents of  gtm  control  began  to  write, 
but  the  overall  ratio  of  those  who  wrote 
in  favor  of  stronger  controls  remained 
at  least  3  to  1.  A  great  many  of  the  let- 
ters were  from  people  who  had  never 
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written  a  letter  tc  their  Congressman 
bBfore.  and  moet  o'.  them  were  moving 
•nd  even  eloquent.  ^  few  of  them  on  both 
■Ides  of  the  iBsue 
abusive,  but  these 
noinorlty. 

After  a  week  of  wild  debate  and  count- 
less amendments  ^e  had  four  record 
votes  on  the  bill  an  1  amendments  to  the 
bill.  By  a  vote  of  2  8  to  205  all  shotgun 
and  most  rifle  ammi  initlon  was  exempted 
from  the  coverage  >  >f  the  bUl.  By  a  vote 
of  225  to  198  gun  olubs  particliMiting  in 
the  civilian  mar  Lsmanship  program 
were  taken  out  of  t  le  bill.  The  amended 
blU  passed  easily.  3(  5  to  1 18. 

Other  controvei  Blal  programs  had 
rough  going.  By  a  lopsided  vote  of  268  to 
150  the  smallest  foreign  aid  request  in 
history  was  reduce  1  even  further.  The 
always  controversia  farm  price  support 
program  was  Joltec  by  a  limitation  of 
$20,000  being  place<  on  the  amount  any 
farmer  could  receive — some  huge  cor- 
porate fanners  hav(  received  millions  of 
dollars  feaieh  year  for  not  producing 
crops.  Even  with  th  s  limitation  the  en- 
tire program  was  i  xtended  for  1  year 
only  by  a  vote  of  21 1  to  176. 

During  the  ye«  r  many  important 
measures  were  past  ;d  in  which  the  vote 
was  very  one-sided  The  truth-in-lend- 
ing bill,  amendmen  s  to  the  school  lunch 
program,  and  new  proposals  to  guard 
against  radiation  f  r  am  TV  sets,  study  our 
system  of  automobile  insurance,  study 
the  metric  system,  fit  into  this  category. 

The  assassinatio  fi  of  Martin  Luther 
King  on  April  4  triggered  a  violent 
response  from  a  s  mall  portion  of  the 
Negro  population  sU  across  the  Nation. 
Washington  itself  ivas  the  hardest  hit. 
and  through  the  rei  nainder  of  the  spring 
and  well  into  the  s  immer  It  was  a  de- 
pressing city  in  wh  ch  to  live  and  work. 
While  a  few  thouss  nd  people  came  in  a 
"poor  people's  canipaign."  the  annual 
spring  tourists  stayjd  away  by  the  mil- 
lions. A  pall  of  smok  e  lingered  over  whole 
blocks  devastated  as  If  by  war.  The 
senselessness  of   tli  s   assassination   was 
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matched  by  the  senselessness  of  the  riot- 
ing and  looting.  The  sight  of  armed 
troops  patrolling  the  Nation's  Capital 
as  if  the  entire  Nation  were  under  at- 
tack created  headlines  around  the  world, 
and  a  sense  of  horror  and  revulsion  at 
home.  No  one  cared  that  the  cherry  blos- 
soms bloomed. 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  the  Capital  re- 
turned to  normal,  and  yet.  as  is  true  in 
Watts  or  Detroit  or  Baltimore  or  Newark 
or  any  other  place,  the  burning  and  loot- 
ing has  created  problems  far  worse  than 
those  which  existed  before.  A  primary 
concern  of  all  of  our  poor  must  be  that 
of  obtaining  a  decent  job  at  a  decent 
wage.  Yet  the  burnings  destroyed  plants 
and  businesses  which  provided  Jobs  and 
the  owners  of  those  plants  and  businesses 
will  be  slow  to  rebuild  them  in  the  same 
places. 

The  question  of  increasing  lawlessness 
and  disrespect  for  the  law  was  of  con- 
cern to  all  America  and  to  the  Congress. 
Predictable  reasons  were  offered  from 
predictable  sources  as  to  their  causes. 
The  very  liberal  Members  saw  it  as  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  poverty  and  dis- 
crimination and  would  recognize  no 
other  cause.  The  very  conservative  Mem- 
bers saw  it  as  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
a  too  indulgent  Supreme  Court  and  a 
judiciary  generally  which  had  tied  the 
hands  of  law-enforcement  ofBcers  all 
over  the  country.  The  crime  bill  which 
the  Congress  considered  in  June  essen- 
tially represented  the  conservative  posi- 
tion. It  provided  for  funds  to  be  allocated 
to  the  States  for  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses; It  controverted  three  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  which  dealt  with  the 
rights  of  suspects  'during  interrogation 
by  the  police;  it  permitted  police  wire- 
tapping on  a  wide  variety  of  specified 
crimes;  and  it  prohibited  the  hiterstate 
shipment  of  pistols  and  revolvers.  Com- 
ing to  a  vote  in  the  House  only  12  hours 
after  the  assassination  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, it  passed  by  a  vote  of  368  to  17. 
The  bill  as  Anally  passed  was  a  far  cry 
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from  that  which  had  been  requested  by 
the  President  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message. 

All  in  all,  as  we  approach  the  end  of 
the  session,  it  has  been  about  average. 
Not  as  good  as  the  Washington  Post 
makes  it  sound,  not  as  bad  as  the  New 
York  Times  makes  it  sound. 

The  91st  Congress  which  will  convene 
in  January  will  be  confronted  with  most 
of  the  same  problems  that  the  90th  Con- 
gress has  faced.  There  will  continue  to 
be  the  problems  of  poverty,  of  unrest,  of 
lawlessness,  of  strained  race  relations:  of 
the  war;  of  national  prosperity;  budget 
deficits,  inflation,  and  the  gold  flow.  As 
the  90th  Congress  was  more  conservative 
than  the  89th,  so  the  91st  will  probably 
be  more  conservative  in  meeting  these 
problems  than  the  90th.  This  Congress- 
man continues  to  believe  that  the  only 
route  to  national  survival  and  strength  is 
the  time-honored  one  of  change  within 
the  law,  of  responsibility  rather  than 
revolution,  and  in  considering  legislation, 
striking  a  proper  balance  between  con- 
cern for  our  taxpayers  and  compassion 
for  our  citizens. 

For  the  Congressman,  too,  It  has  been 
an  average  year. 

With  two  older  children  in  college  Doris 
and  our  youngest  son  came  back  to 
Washington  for  the  spring  school  term. 
We  rented  a  house  in  McLean,  Va.,  which 
enabled  her  to  participate  in  many  of 
the  bipartisan  activities  available  to  all 
of  the  Congressmen's  wives  in  Wsushlng- 
ton.  The  Congressman  stayed  healthy, 
got  home  almost  every  week,  tried  to  run 
for  the  Senate,  got  slapped  down,  got  a 
year  older,  and  continued  to  work  hard. 
There  have  been,  as  of  this  moment. 
186  record  votes  this  year.  He  was  present 
and  voting  on  184  of  them.  In  his  8-year 
career,  there  have  been  1.297  votes.  He 
has  missed  28  of  them.  Here  are  all  of 
the  significant  ones  for  this  year  to  this 
date.  He  will  be  very  happy  to  hear  the 
views  of  his  constituents  on  all  of  these 
votes,  and  all  of  these  issues. 
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tx 


pi  sUI  operations  and  cancel  Saturday  mail  delivery  (yea    t4ay. 


Date 


Pike 
vote 


1968 


Apr. 


May 


9 
9 

10 

14 


14 
20 

21 
22 

23 


28 
29 


Accept  open  housing  provision  in  civil  rights  bill  (yea  250 ;  nay  172) Ye«. 

Increase  travel  altowance  for  Federal  emptoyees  (yea  289;  nay  65) Nt». 

Authorize  tl ,818.493.000  lor  military  construction  (yea  345;  nay  14) Yeii 

Provide  $5,523,635,500  lor  Department  ol  Agriculture  (yea  317;  nay  71) N»'. 

Provide  SKuritv  measures  tor  banks  (yea  235:  nay  98), Y^s 

Provide  S2.459.200.000  tor  vocational  rehahililalion  program  (yea  335;  nay  0). . .  Yei-. 

Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Tiansportation  to  study  existing  compensatnn  Yt  , 
system  for  motor  vehicle  aaident  losses  and  automobile  insurance  (yea  363; 

Appropriate  {13.670,636.000  for  Department  ol  Housing  and  Urban  Develop-    Ye 

meni  (yea  353;  nay  37). 
Deny  Federal  loans  and  grants  to  students  participating  in  campus  riots  (yea    Ye  . 

306:  nay  54) 

Authorize  5  college  student  aid  programs  (yea  349;  nay  5) Yea. 

Observe  3  legal  holidays  on  Mondays ;  establish  Columbus  Day  as  new  national    Yea. 

holiday  (yea  212:  nay  83). 
Amend  International  Monetary  Fund  Agreement  to  create  new  monetary  re-    Yea. 

serve  facility  (yea  236;  nay  15). 
Prohibit  Commodity  Credit  Corporatran  from  hnancing  sale  ol  agricultural  com-    Yea. 

modities  tor  any  exporter  engaging  in  trade  with  North  Vietnam  (yea  370; 

nay  21). 

Extend  food  for  freedom  program  for  1  year  (yea  345 :  nay  42) Yea. 

Extend  Federal  criminal  law  to  cases  of  assault  on  postal  empkiyees  (yea  334;    Yea. 

Appropriate  $1,411,6(0,300  for  tnterior  Depertment  (yea  364;  nav  14) Yea. 

Establish  uniform  limitations  on  power  of  States  ta  tax  small  out-ot-State  firms    Yea. 

doing  business  within  their  boundaries  (yea  285;  nay  89). 
Increase  income  of  land  and  water  conservation  fund  to  $200,000,000  annually    Yea. 

by  using  revenues  from  oil  and  gas  leases  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 

(yea  336;  nay  13). 
Appropriate  $1,794,981,500  for  the  Depertments  of  State.  Justice,  and  Com-    Yea. 

merce(yea347;nay28).  ^    , 

Extend  National  Foyndation  on  Arts  and  Humaniliet  for  2  years  at  increased    Nay. 

cost  (yea  195:  nay  166). 


September  17,  1968 
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Date 


Issue 


Pike  Data 


1968 


June 


July 


6 
10 
11 

12 

12 

13 

13 
17 

19 

20 

24 
1 


2 
10 


10 


ProvMe  for  additionai  Federal  circutt  judges  (yea  357;  nay  13) .  Yea. 

Approve  Omnibus  Ciime  Act  to  help  State  and  k>cal  governments  reduce    Yea. 

crime,  modernize  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  systems,  permit 

wiretapping  under  certain  conditions,  and  control  sale  of  hand  guns  (yea 

369;  nav  17). 

Increase  compensation  for  disabled  veterans  (yea  389;  nay  0) Yea. 

Auttiorize  standards  to  control  aircraft  noise  (yea  312;  nay  0) Yea. 

Provide  $90,965,000  additional  for  school  operatwn  in  federally  impacted    Yea. 

school  districts  (yea  226:  nay  133). 
Appropriate  $8,158,477,000  lor  Post  Office  and  Treasury  Departments  (yea    Yea. 

371 ;  nay  10). 
Limit  to  $100,000,000  the  amount  US.  Treasury  would  be  authorized  to  cover    Nay. 

in  Export-Import  Bank  losses  (yea  218;  nay  163). 

Aid  Slates  in  devetoping  poultry  inspection  programs  (yea  352;  nay  17) Yea. 

Authorize  $112,800,000  for  Peace  Corps  (yea  293;  nay  61) Yea. 

Insure  that  public  buildings  financed  with  Federal  funds  are  accessible  to    Yea. 

physically  handicapped  (yea  302;  nay  0). 
Delete  $671,000  Irom  Publk:  Works-AtomK  Energy  Commission  appropria-     Yea. 

tions  lor  Dickey-Lincoln  power  project  in  Maine  (yea  266:  nay  132). 
Impose  10-percent  surcharge  on  personal  and  corporate  income  taxes  together    Yea. 

with  $6,000,000,000  reduction  in  Government  spending  (yea  268;  nay  150). 

Authorize  metric  system  study  (yea  271;  nay  42) Yea. 

Authorize  Secretary  ol  Agriculture  to  help  States  provide  free  or  reduced    Yea. 

prk:e  meals  to  needy  school  children  (yea  274;  nay  78) 
Increase  amount  ol  school  lunch  lunds  Irom  State  tax  revenues  and  assure    Yea. 

equitable  nondiscriminatory  altotment  ol  free  and  reduced  prKe  meals 

(yea  352;  nay  0). 
Provkle  $13,000,000  In  1968  supplemental  lunds  lor  a  summer  youth  employ-    Yea. 

ment  program  (yea  287;  nay  82) 
Provide  $5,000,000  in  1%8  supplemental  funds  for  antipoverty  Operatton    Yea. 

Headstart  program  (yea  26b:  nay  106). 

Establish  safety  standards  lor  gas  pipelines  (yea  351;  nay  14) Yea. 

Amend  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  to  limit  eligibility  for  the  home-    Yea. 

ownership  program  to  families  with  incomes  not  more  than  30  percent 

higher  than  the  ceiling  for  publk  housing  in  their  area  (yea  271 ;  nay  137). 
Authorize  Federal  flood  insurance  program,  assistance  for  homeownership  tor    Yea. 

tow-income  families.  Federal  reinsurance  lor  insurance  industry  riot  losses, 

and  extension  of  housing  and  urban  development  programs  (yea  295;  nay 

114). 


Issue 


Pike 


1968 
July   11 
12 

12 

12 
12 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
18 

18 

24 

25 

26 

26 

30 

31 

Aug.     1 

1 

S«pt.    5 

10 

12 


Authorize  $21,626,964,000  for  fiscal  1969  mifltary  procurement  of  aircraft.    Yea. 

missiles,  vessels,  and  tracked  vehicles  (yes  363,  nay  15). 
Establish  program  tor  treatment  of  alcoholics:  grants  tor  health  services  lor    Yea. 

migratory  workers;  regional  medical  programs  for  heart  disease,  cancer, 

and  stroke,  and  rehabilitation  ol  narcotic  addicts  (yea  327;  nay  1). 
Provide  criminal  penalties  lor  possession  of  illefally  obtained  drugs,  including    Yei. 

LSD  (yea  320;  nay  2). 

Extend  State  Technical  Services  Act  (yea  310;  nay  2) Yea. 

Extend  Vocational  Education  Act  (yea  390;  nay  0).. Yea. 

Authorize  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  (yea  307;  nay  86) Yea. 

Authorize  establishment  ot  Redwood  National  Park  (yea  389;  nay  15) Yea. 

Prevent  vessels  built  outside  the  United  States  or  under  foreign  registry  from    Yea. 

carrying  cargoes  restrKted  to  vessels  ot  the  United  States  (yea  370:  nay  30).  Yea. 

Amend  passport  laws  to  extend  time  period  to  5  years  (yea  324;  nay  71) Yea. 

Establish  nationwide  system  of  trails  (yea  378;  nay  18) Yea. 

Recommit  loreign  aid  authorization  with   instructions  to  cut  additional    Yea. 

$165,000,000  more  (yea  268;  nay  150). 
Authorize  $1,993,850,000  tor  foreign  economic  and  military  aid  (yea  228;    Yea. 

nay  184). 
Provide  for  better  control  of  interstate  sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns  (yea  305;    Yea. 

nay  118). 
Extend  Higher  Education  Act.  National  Defense  Education  Act,  Vocational    Yea. 

Student  Loan  Insurance  Act.  and  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  (yea 

389:  nay  IS). 
Amend  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  to  permit  employer  contributions     Yea. 

tor  joint  industry  promotion  ol  products  or  loint  committee  to  interpret 

provisions  of  collective  bargaining  agreements  (yea  201 ;  nay  169). 
Recommit  bill  to  appropriate  $1 ,765,000,000  for  military  construction  (yea  32 ;    Nay. 

nay  350). 

Increase  (Average  of  Food  and  Stamp  Act  ot  1964  (yea  315;  nay  83) Yea. 

Limil  subsidies  to  wool  and  wheat  f  rowers  (yea  230;  nay  160) Yea. 

Continue  teed  grain  price  supports  (yea  213;  nay  176) Nay. 

Extend  and  improve  programs  for  training  ot  nurses  and  other  health  proles-    Yea. 

sions  personnel  (yea  350;  nay  0). 

Extend  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  (yea  316;  nay  0) Yea. 

Revise  foreign  assistance  pertaining  to  reimbursable  military  exports  (yea    Yea. 

313;  nay  29). 
Appropriate  $72,239,700,000  for  Defense  Department  (yea  334 ;  nay  7) Yea. 


INTERNATIONAL  ARMS  TRANSFERS 
AND  WORLD  PEACE 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NrW    JEH8KT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  17.  1968 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  foreign 
military  aid  seems  to  me  to  have  a  com- 
plex relationship  to  world  peace.  On  one 
hand,  it  strengthens  our  allies;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  increases  the  costs  of 
keeping  the  peace.  Would  it  make  sense 
to  devise  a  United  Nations  tax  on  all 
arms  transfers,  to  defray  the  costs  of 
peacekeeping? 

I  am  confident  our  experienced  mili- 
tary leaders  carefully  Judge  each  arms 
^ilpment  on  its  merits:  shipments  are 
made  when,  on  balance,  they  are  judged 
beneficial  to  our  own  national  security. 

But  arms  shipments  are  only  one 
security  measure  among  many.  There  are 
also  diplomatic  negotiations,  the  collec- 
tive security  treaties  to  which  we  are  a 
party,  the  programs  of  foreign  assist- 
ance, the  peacekeeping  machinery  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  need  to  upgrade  the 
usefulness  of  multilateral  peacekeeping. 

Like  it  or  not.  our  shipments  of  arms 
to  other  countries  sometimes  have  un- 
desirable consequences.  They  raise  the 
level  of  intensity  of  local  confiicts.  They 
breed  mistrust  and  antagonism.  They  add 
to  the  costs  of  govemmg  recipient 
states — not  to  mention  our  own  tax 
burden.  They  are  a  crushing  burden  on 
some  states  that  have  little  need  of 
them — acquisition  of  an  arsenal  for  pres- 
tige reasons  is  contagious — in  Latin 
America  it  has  assumed  epidemic  pro- 
portions. 

As  these  shipments  raise  the  level  of 
world  armaments,  resources  are  con- 
sumed that  would  be  better  employed  re- 


solving such  world  problems  as  the 
threat  of  global  f(X)d  shortage,  grave  un- 
balances in  living  standards,  deficiencies 
in  world  health  and  economic  opportu- 
nity. 

Both  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  engage 
m  the  practice  of  arming  our  associated 
states.  This  is  like  a  ridiculous  poker 
game  where  the  players  are  all  willing  to 
raise,  but  nobody  dares  call. 

Even  if  we  could  obtain  an  interna- 
tional treaty  prohibiting  all  arms  trans- 
fers among  nations,  that  would  be  no 
solution. 

The  Insistence  of  the  Commimlst  states 
on  the  one-sided  right  to  stir  up  subver- 
sion and  local  confiicts,  and  their  exer- 
cise of  this  asserted  right,  requires  that 
we  take  countermeasures.  Of  these  coun- 
termeasures,  the  supply  of  arms  to  legiti- 
mate governments  is  important  and  nec- 
essary. 

Our  objective  is  a  world  of  stable,  peace- 
ful coimtries  governed  by  democratically 
elected  institutions  imder  constitutions 
protecting  the  rights  of  minorities  as  well 
as  the  will  of  majorities. 

When  arms  provided  by  us  are  used  in 
confiict  with  this  objective,  we  must 
spend  additional  resources  to  correct  sit- 
uations to  which  we  have  contributed.  It 
is  intolerable  not  to  act:  yet  in  acting, 
we  sometimes  malw  matters  worse. 

When  we  supply  arms  to  two  states 
that  fall  out  and  war  with  each  other, 
using  weapons  we  have  provided,  the  re- 
sult is  an  absurdity. 

When  we  supply  weapons  to  one  state, 
in  support  of  our  world  objectives,  and 
the  Commimist  blcx:  supplies  arms  to  a 
neighbormg  state,  to  support  Communist 
world  objectives,  both  we  and  the  Com- 
munists invite  an  awkward  quandry  if 
our  respective  friends  come  to  logger- 
heads. We  can  stand  back  and  watch  the 
conflict,  or  plunge  into  it  with  all  the 


risks  of  great  power  confrontation,  or 
hurry  to  the  United  Nations  to  find  some 
way  of  putting  a  damper  on  it. 

Arms  shipments  make  such  encounters 
worse.  In  the  long  nm.  whether  inter- 
national shipments  of  arms  are  supplied 
by  us  or  the  Communists,  the  result — 
at  best — is  an  increased  burden  on  the 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  machinery. 

Taxpayers  in  the  donor  countries  bear 
the  burden  of  arms  shipments  and  tax 
payers  in  recipient  coimtries  pay  for 
their  maintenance  and  deployment.  Costs 
of  United  Nations  peacekeeping  machin- 
ery are  assessed  less  precisely.  Yet,  one 
leads  to  the  other. 

Would  it  make  sense,  therefore,  to 
recognize  the  cause-and-effect  relation- 
ship between  arms  shipments  and  the 
costs  of  keeping  the  peace?  Would  it 
make  sense  to  apply  the  brakes  ever  so 
slightly? 

Would  it  make  sense  to  impose,  by 
treaty,  a  world  tax  on  the  shipment  of 
arms  from  one  country  to  another? 

Would  the  public  registration  and 
evaluation  of  arms  transfers  for  tax  pur- 
poses ser\'e  a  useful  purpose  in  reductog 
the  corrosive  effect  of  suspicion  and  im- 
certainty  over  this  traffic? 

Would  it  be  equitable  for  such  a  tax 
to  be  assessed  equally  on  donor  and 
recipient? 

Would  it  be  practical  and  practicable 
to  have  such  a  tax  paid  dii-ectly  to  the 
United  Nations,  earmarked  for  peace- 
keeping expenses? 

I  appreciate  that  the  ramifications  of 
such  an  idea  are  complex.  It  is  beyond 
the  capability  of  any  mdividual — cer- 
tainly beyond  mine — to  weigh  all  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  a 
proposal.  I  offer  it  not  as  a  plan,  but  as 
something  to  think  about. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  germ  of 
an  idea  here.  If  an  idea  like  this  could 
lead  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  grow- 
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Ing  conflict  in  Vletnaln.  for  example,  we 
would  all  be  inflniU  ly  better  off.  If  it 
could  lead  to  a  redut  tion  in  tensions  In 
the  Middle  East,  the  gain  would  be  uni- 
versal. If  it  would  ad  i  to  the  acceptance 
and  legitimacy  of  tie  United  Nations 
as  a  world  authority,  neutral,  and  moral 
and  restraining  in  its  effect,  future 
generations  might  bi  ild  on  this  founda- 
tion. 

I  do  not  believe  th  it  it  is  improper  for 
me  to  suggest  that  a  ax  be  imposed  upon 
the  parties  involvec  in  such  an  arms 
transfer:  with  25  psrcent  of  the  value 
imposed  upon  the  su  ?plying  party  and  a 
25-perccnt  tax  places  I  upon  the  recipient 
party.  Such  a  tax  could  then  be  placed 
into  the  United  Nati(  ns  treasury  for  that 
body's  peacekeeping  missions.  Such  a 
tax  could  well  deter  the  large  volume  of 
arms  transfers  cunently  taking  place 
among  nations. 

In  our  search  f)r  mechanisms  to 
buttress  the  peace  and  order  of  our 
world,  no"  less  to  se(  ure  the  well-being 
and  self-d?terminati  »n  of  the  countries 
of  the  world,  any  ide  i  to  promote  equity 
and  economic  justi  :e  in  maintaining 
world  peace  warrant  i  our  study.  It  is  In 
that  spirit  that  I  offc  r  this  suggestion. 


CLEAR  IT  W]  TH  STROM 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or    PCNNtTLVANtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  :  lEPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  Sept  mber  17.  1968 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Spea  ker,  today  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  t  tie  other  body  is  due 
to  clear  for  floor  ac  ,ion  the  nomination 
of  Justice  Portas  as  Chief  Justice  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  t  ie  United  States  at 
long  last.  It  is  almo  it  certain  according 
to  today's  Washington  Post,  September 
17.  tliat  Justice  Fc  rtas  will  receive  a 
favorable  recomme  idation  from  the 
committee.  During  this  past  week  the 
presidential  Candida  e  of  the  Republican 
Party  finally  after  nuch  urging  by  his 
opponent  announcet  that  he  was  against 
the  use  of  a  filibuster  to  defeat  the  nom 


ination  of  Justice 
leader  of   the  Rep 
other  body  is  suppo 
However,  the  ne 
ship  in  the  other 
performance  at  the 


ortas.  The  minority 
lican  Party  in  the 

ing  the  nomination. 
Republican  leader- 

ody  fresh  from  the 
epublican  Conven- 


tion in  Miami  is  not  Senator  Thurmond, 
whose  success  is  esponsible  for  the 
phrase  in  the  pnss,  "Clear  it  with 
Strom,"  Is  conduct!]  g  a  filibuster  in  the 
Judiciary  Committei  and  intends  to  con- 
duct one  on  the  flo<  r  of  the  Senate,  re- 
gardless of  the  re<  uest  of  his  party's 
nominee.  In  fact.  Ssnator  Oriffu*.  the 
right-hand  man  of  Senator  Thurmond. 
told  their  party's  naminee  to  mind  his 
own  business.  This  i  eply  may  show  more 
about  the  result  of  he  Republican  Con- 
vention than  the  i  aere  nomination  of 
Richard  Nixon. 

This  fight  over  :he  confirmation  of 
Justice  Fortas  for  C  ilef  Justice  has  been 
the  most  vicious  sii  ce  President  Hoover 
had  to  withdraw  tl  e  nomination  of  the 
late  Circuit  Judge  I  arker.  who  was  later 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  for  a  Federal 
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circuit  judgeship  once  the  political  ten- 
sions of  the  early  thirties  died  down. 

This  is  not  a  debate  over  whether  or 
not  Justice  Fortas  is  a  personal  friend 
of  President  Johnson.  Presidents,  Prime 
Ministers,  and  national  leaders  have  ap- 
pointed friends  in  the  past.  If  there  is 
a  question  Of  "cronyism"  it  is  a  question 
of  the  quality  of  the  friend.  One  thing 
can  be  said  for  President  Johnson,  he  has 
brilliant  cronies  if  this  is  the  case.  Most 
of  the  prominent  men  in  our  political 
life  knew  each  other  in  the  Washington 
of  the  1930's.  Lyndon  Johnson  met  Abe 
Fortas  as  a  young  Congressman  In  1938 
when  Portas  was  an  attorney  for  the 
Interior  Department.  So  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Lyndon  Johnson  should  ap- 
point his  brilliant  friend  who  has  served 
3  years  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to 
Chief  Justice.  President  Adams  was  a 
close  friend  of  John  Marshall  our  great- 
est Chief  Justice;  Roosevelt  was  a  friend 
of  Frankfurter.  Truman  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Vinson,  and  the  Kennedys  of  Jus- 
tice White.  They  were  great  judges. 

Justice  Fortas  has  some  other  friends 
besides  Lyndon  Johnson  who  are  back- 
ing his  nomination.  The  American  Bar 
Association,  for  instance,  the  National 
Bar  Association,  and  numerous  news- 
paper editors,  the  Anderson.  S.C.  In- 
dependent, for  instance,  as  well  as  the 
Minneapolis  Star,  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant.  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  the 
Denver  Post,  the  Nassau  County.  N.Y.. 
Newsday.  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Washington  Post,  the  New  York  Post, 
and  others.  Senator  Morse  has  included 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  July  17. 
1968.  on  page  2 1668.. a  telegram  support- 
ing Justice  Fortas  signed  by  480  law 
school  deans  and  law  professors  at  68 
law  schools.  The  law  school  deans  not 
only  supported  Justice  Portas.  they  took 
exception  to  the  theory  of  Senator  Thur- 
mond and  the  others  that  a  President 
who  is  going  out  of  office  should  not  make 
appointments. 

LAME-DUCK    ARGUMENT 

There  is  no  constitutional  requirement 
that  a  President  ceases  to  act  as  a  Presi- 
dent when  he  is  not  running  to  succeed 
himself.  The  convenience  of  contending 
presidential  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency does  not  count.  Appointments 
should  and  must  be  made  and  ix)sitlons 
of  importance  .should  not  remain  open. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Chief  Justice 
Warren  should  not  retire  after  15  years 
service,  nor  any  reason  why  his  post 
should  not  be  filled.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  the-  services  of  the 
Chief  Justice.  For  this  reason  the  great- 
est Chief  Justice,  John  Marshall,  was  ap- 
r>ointed  by  President  Adams  a  month 
before  he  turned  over  the  White  House 
to  Thomas  Jefferson.  Jefferson  did  not 
like  the  appointment,  but  we  know  today 
that  Jefferson  was  wrong. 

POLITICS 

There  have  been  three  of  these  battles 
in  this  century.  The  fight  against  Justice 
Brandels  was  involved  In  anti-Semitism. 
The  fight  against  Justice  Parker  involved 
politics  and  the  fight  against  Justice 
Fortas  involves  rebellion  by  a  few  Sena- 
tors against  civil  rights,  civil  liberties, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  itself.  This  fight 
does  not  add  to  the  stature  of  the  other 
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body.  These  three  battles  all  Involve 
politics  and  had  very  little  to  do  with 
the  qualifications  of  the  Justices  seek- 
ing confirmation.  Brandels  was  the  out- 
standing lawyer  in  the  country  at  the 
time  he  became  a  court  judge.  Parker 
was  a  known  lawyer  who  later  became  a 
great  conservative  circuit  judge,  later 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Justice  Fortas 
who  has  already  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  &s  a  Supreme  Court  Judge  has 
been  a  great  judge.  It  Is.  in  fact,  his 
great  record  as  a  judge  which  bars  his 
confirmation.  The  argument  is  about 
that  record  because  it  is  a  civil  rights 
record.  This  is  an  example  of  the  worst 
kind  of  politics. 

filibuster 
Once  Strom  Thurmond  leads  a  battle, 
that  battle  eventually  turns  into  a  fili- 
buster. Senator  Thurmond  Is  not  a  per- 
suasive man.  He  can  win  no  battles  with- 
out its  aid.  Filibusters  are  a  form  of  civil 
disobedience:  a  sltdown  on  the  gears  of 
government  so  that  legislative  business 
cannot  go  on.  so  that  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple can  be  frustrated.  Reasoning  plays 
no  part  In  a  filibuster.  It  is  no  art.  It  is 
nonsense.  Whether  or  not  telephone 
books  are  read,  recipes  discussed,  or 
charges  are  made  that  Justice  Portas 
favors  pornography,  it  will  in  the  end  be 
all  nonsense.  Take  the  ixjrnography 
thing  for  Instance.  These  charges  by 
Senator  Thurmond  have  been  used  as  an 
excuse  to  jazz  up  the  hearings  by  show- 
ing nude  movies  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  Senator  Thurmond  by  his 
own  definition  of  pornography  has  be- 
come a  pornographer  to  defeat  Judge 
Portas.  This  same  Judge  Fortas  Is  the 
judge  who  cast  the  deciding  vote  on  the 
behalf  of  obscenity  convictions  of  Glnz- 
burg  and  Mlshkin.  These  cases  founded 
the  backbone  of  the  only  obscenity  law 
we  have  in  the  country.  Senator  Thur- 
mond has  so  far  only  succeeded  in  get- 
ting nationwide  publicity  for  a  nude 
movie. 

oBscENmr 

If  Senator  Thurmond  was  a  better 
lawyer  he  would  know  that  the  real  issue 
in  obscenity  law  is  privacy — the  protec- 
tion of  the  general  public  from  offensive 
advertising.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
democracy  to  regulate  expression  of 
thought.  But  it  is  possible  to  protect  the 
right  to  be  left  alone.  This  Is  the  path  we 
are  on  now,  thanks  to  Justice  Fortas.  I 
would  like  to  have  included  in  the  Record 
a  statement  favoring  Justice  Portas'  con- 
firmation by  Dean  O'Meara  of  Notr« 
Dame  Law  School,  which  statement  de- 
fends the  Portas  record  on  the  matte  r 
of  obscenity  and  pornography. 

This  is  an  attempt  by  a  few  willful 
men  to  turn  the  clock  back  to  repeal  the 
last  15  years'  work  by  the  Warren  court. 
It  is  the  new  Republican  leadership  In 
the  Senate  that  seeks  to  repeal  the  Judi- 
cial work  of  the  great  Republicaui,  Earl 
Warren.  Senator  Dirksen,  the  minority 
leader  who  perhaps  represents  an  old 
Republican  leadership,  favors  Justice 
Portas'  confirmation.  There  has  been  a 
question  raised  by  the  press  as  to  whether 
Justice  Warren  so  feared  the  election  of 
Richard  Nixon  to  the  Presidency  and  of 
the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  Supreme 
Court  that  he  cjiose  this  time  to  an- 
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nounce  his  resignation  and  took  the  pre- 
caution not  to  resign  until  Justice  Portas 
was  confirmed. 

We  cannot  know  Justice  Warren's 
innermost  thoughts.  He  has  said  he 
announced  his  resignation  because  of 
his  age.  but  he  Intends  to  stay  on  the 
Court  until  Justice  Fortas  is  confirmed. 
Tills  seems  to  mean  that  the  whole 
Thurmond  exercise  will  only  result  in 
prolonging  the  work  of  Justice  Warren. 
Senator  Thurmond  must  realize  this.  The 
only  possible  reason  for  his  action  must 
be  partisan  politics.  In  addition,  his  agi- 
tation against  the  Court  may  be  intended 
to  prepare  the  country  for  the  shock  re- 
sulting from  extremely  conservative 
apjwintments  to  the  Supreme  Court 
should  Richard  Nixon  become  President. 
Whether  Richard  Nixon  would  in  fact 
"turn  back  the  clock"  by  making  this 
kind  of  appointment  remains  to  be  seen. 
Senator  Thurmond  may  think  so  and 
since  he  dominated  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention,  he  may  have  good 
reason  for  thinking  so. 

I  believe  that  Justice  Fortas  is  quali- 
fied to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  US.  Su- 
preme Court  because  of  his  career  as  an 
outstanding  attorney  and  because  of  his 
3  years  of  brilliant  service  on  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Nineteen  sixty-eight  is  not 
the  year  for  politics  as  usual  and  I  think 
the  Senate  should  confirm  Justice  Fortas. 

I  would  ask  our  Republican  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  protest  to  those  willful 
Republican  Members  of  the  other  body 
who  place  political  patronage  above  the 
political  good  name  of  their  party  and 
the  functioning  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  the  name  of  "law  and  order." 
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HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  17,  1968 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident of  Illinois  College  in  Jacksonville, 
HI..  Dr.  L.  Vernon  Caine,  is  the  author  of 
a  timely  essay  on  campus  disorders.  It 
was  published  in  a  periodical  called  Illi- 
nois College  Comments  and  was  issued 
this  past  summer.  His  summation  that 
"an  academic  institution  ought  to  be 
ruled  by  reason  and  not  by  force,  either 
violent  or  nonviolent"  is  one  which  all 
colleges  and  universities  could  wisely 
take  to  heart. 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  essay: 

Who  Runs  the  College? 

Without  a  doubt  the  most  common  current 
concern  expressed  by  alumni  and  friends  of 
this  and  other  colleges  has  to  do  with  the 
conduct  and  attitude  of  students  in  recent 
times.  Although  campus  disorders  have  been 
exaggerated  and  greatly  overpubllclzed  by 
the  news  media.  It  Is  undeniable  that  recent 
events  on  many  campuses  have  been  a  dis- 
grace to  the  nation.  The  excesses  of  a  few 
students  on  a  few  campuses  have  aroused 
the  indignation  of  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  thinking  Americans. 

The  disorderly  conduct  of  certain  student 
groups  and  the  general  unrest  in  this  college 
generation  Is  not  without  some  underlying 
causes.  These  young  people  have  been  raised 
permlsslvely  in  a  society  of  abundance  so 
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that  It  is  extremely  difficult  lor  them  to 
mature  normally.  Many  are  overprlvUegcd. 
ungrateful  for  what  is  done  for  them,  and 
nearly  all  are  concerned  about  the  draft,  the 
justification  for  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and 
tensions  In  society  not  of  their  own  making. 
Unfortunately  this  college  generation  has 
also  been  taught,  often  by  some  of  the  most 
high  minded  people  In  America,  that  demon- 
strations, sit-ins,  and  other  nonviolent  dis- 
turbances of  the  peace  are  tolerable  and 
sometimes  eveii  noble.  It  remains  true,  how- 
ever, that  no  amount  of  understanding  of 
good  or  bad  reasons  for  the  action  of  certain 
students  excuses  what  has  taken  place. 

While  education  has  already  suffered 
heavy  losses  In  support  and  approval  because 
of  the  inexcusable  conduct  of  a  compara- 
tively few  students  at  some  conspicuous 
places,  the  attitude  toward  student  rebels 
has  hardened  considerably,  ajid  It  is  not 
likely  that  colleges  and  universities  will  toler- 
ate some  of  the  antics  of  radical  students  in 
the  future  as  they  have  In  the  past. 

At  Illinois  College  and  others  of  Its  type, 
certain  things  should  be  abundantly  clear. 
First,  enrollment  in  a  non-tax  supported 
college  is  a  privilege  and  not  a  right.  A  col- 
lege may  be  whatever  it  chooses  to  be,  and 
when  a  student  enrolls,  lie  has  in  effect  en- 
tered into  an  implied  contract  to  operate 
within  the  framework  of  the  institution  A 
college  may  deny  to  Its  students  ihe  right  to 
operate  an  automobile,  require  him  to  be 
vaccinated  or  to  learn  to  swim,  to  refrain 
from  smoking  on  the  campus,  or  to  go  to 
chapel — all  these  things  are  required  at  some 
institutions.  If  a  student  is  fundamentally 
opposed  to  regulations  clearly  announced,  his 
option  is  to  register  somewhere  else. 

The  legal  responsibility  for  the  operation 
of  a  college  Is  inescapably  in  the  hands  of 
the  trustees.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Charter 
and  By-Laws  of  this  institution,  the  presi- 
dent and  the  faculty  have  some  prescribed 
roles.  Those  who  are  legally  appointed  to 
carry  out  such  functions  cannot  do  other- 
wise. It  is  the  practice  here  to  use  students 
in  advisory  capacity  on  almost  all  commit- 
tees and  to  maintain  an  open  door  policy  so 
that  students  may  have  access  to  any  faculty 
member  or  officer  of  the  College,  including 
the  president,  but  when  final  decisions  must 
be  made,  they  are  made  solely  by  those  whose 
legal  or  delegated  powers  have  been  specifi- 
cally set  forth. 

In  considering  changes  of  any  nature  at  a 
college.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  stu- 
dent body  of  any  given  year  makes  up  only  a 
fraction  of  what  might  be  "the  college." 
There  are  the  thousands  of  alumni  of  other 
years.  There  are  the  friends  and  benefactors 
who  have  provided  the  buildings  and  the 
endowment.  Of  most  importance  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  those  yet  unborn  who  will 
some  day  attend  the  institution.  Any  admin- 
istrator worthy  of  his  salt  Is  concerned  as 
much  about  the  college  ten  years  from  now 
as  of  today.  It  Is  unthinkable  that  the  whims 
of  a  particular  student  body  in  any  given 
year  should  adversely  reflect  on  139  years  of 
experience  of  this  institution  or  should  put 
in  jeopardy  the  progress  or  contribution  that 
the  College  will  be  making  in  the  1970's  and 
l980's. 

Another  Idea  that  needs  serious  promotion 
at  any  institution  of  higher  learning  is  that 
an  academic  Instttutlon  ought  to  be  ruled  by 
reason  and  not  by  force  either  violent  or 
nonviolent.  The  changes  which  are  always 
taking  place  should  come  about  as  the  result 
of  conferences  and  not  by  a  confrontation. 
If  education  is  good  for  any  thing.  It  ought 
to  make  people  reasonable  in  what  they  do. 
Since  nearly  all  students  at  a  college  of  this 
type  are  reasonable  human  beings,  there  Is 
no  excuse  for  a  few  malcontents  to  be  per- 
mitted to  disturb  the  peace  which  Is  so 
essential  to  learning.  DUTerences  of  opinion 
are  the  stock  In  trade  of  an  educational  in- 
stitution, but  tolerance  and  reasonableness 
are  also  essential.  Illinois  College  has  been 
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fortunate  In  having  a  student  body  made  up 
of  those  who  are  overwhelmingly  motivated 
by  good  will  and  reason.  This  Is  the  way  It 
ought  to  be. 


CONGRESSIONAL   ETHICS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOU.se  op  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  17,  1968 

IAt.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
v.ant  to  talk  to  you  today  about  a  rather 
delicate  .subject — a  subject  that  has  re- 
ceived wide  publicity — and  one  that  has 
been  greatly  misunderstood:  the  subject 
of  congressional  ethics. 

As  some  of  you  know,  I  have  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
ever  since  its  creation,  in  April  of  last 
year.  I  am,  in  fact,  the  ranking  Demo- 
cratic member.  The  committee  consists 
of  six  Democrats  and  six  Republicans — 
so  it  is  really  bipartisan.  Action  on  in- 
dividual cases  must  be  voted  by  seven 
members  of  the  committee,  so  at  least 
one  member  must  step  over  the  party  line 
in  judging  a  ca.se  against  another  Mem- 
ber of  the  House.  This  precaution  was 
v.ritten  into  our  rules  to  prevent  any 
purely  political  harassment.  It  is  a  wise 
precaution,  although  there  is  no  danger 
of  the  present  committee  stooping  to 
cynical  partisan  political  activity.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  committee  of  high  moral  cali- 
ber, and  of  exceptional  integrity. 

This  committee  is  a  permanent  one.  We 
have  the  thankless  task  of  acting  as 
watchdogs  over  our  colleagues.  This,  as 
you  can  imagine,  is  pretty  tough  duty, 
but  it  is  a  necessary  function  because  of 
the  attacks  upon  the  integrity  of  the 
Congress  which  have  filled  the  Nation's 
press,  and  which  have  done  much — and  I 
think  wrongfully— to  undermine  public 
confidence  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

On  April  3,  of  this  year,  the  House 
passed,  by  a  vote  of  405  to  1,  a  resolution 
outlining  certain  standards  of  conduct 
which  our  committee  felt  should  be  mini- 
mal for  a  Member  of  Congress.  The 
resolution  was  drawn  up  after  extensive 
hearings  at  which  almost  a  hundred 
witnesses  testified. 

The  resolution  set  such  standards  as 
these: 

Members,  officers,  and  employees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  con- 
duct themselves  at  all  times  In  a  maimer 
which  shall  reflect  creditably  on  the 
House. 

They  shall  adhere  to  the  spirit  of  the 
letter  of  the  rules  of  the  House  and  to 
the  rules  of  its  duly  constituted  commit- 
tees. 

They  shall  receive  no  compensation 
nor  permit  any  to  accrue  to  their  benefi- 
cial interest,  the  receipt  of  which  would 
occur  by  virtue  of  influence  improperly 
exerted  from  their  positions  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

They  shall  accept  no  gifts  of  substan- 
tial value  from  any  person,  organization, 
or  corporation  having  a  direct  interest  in 
legislation  before  the  Congress. 

They  shall  accept  no  honorarium  for 
a  speech,  writing  for  publication,  or  other 
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similar  activity  in  e  .oe»  of  the  uawal 
value  for  such  servlcefl 

They  shall  keep  ca  npalgn  funds  sep- 
arate from  personal  t  uids.  No  campaign 
funds  shaU  be  conver  «d  to  personal  use 
In  excess  of  relmbur  lements  for  legiti- 
mate and  verifiable  i  irior  campaign  ex- 
penditures. »_4W.. 

They  will  treat  as  (  ampaign  contribu- 
tions all  proceeds  fiom  testimonial  or 
other  fundraising  <  vents,  unless  the 
sponsors  of  such  affa  rs  give  clear  notice 
m  advance  that  thi  proceeds  are  in- 
tended for  other  purp  ases. 

They  will  retain  no  one  on  their  cierx- 
hlre  allowance  who  does  not  perform 
duties  commensurate  with  the  compen- 
sation he  receives.  ^.„i,„„i 

Now.  as  I  have  said  these  are  minimal 
standards.  There  wie  many  editorial 
writers  on  respectable  papers  who  at- 
tacked the  resolution  as  being  too  soft, 
and  expressed  disappt  intment  that  it  did 
not  go  moFC-deeply  in  ,o  specifics.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  this  wit  h  you  today. 

The  trouble  is,  whe  i  we  are  discussing 
proper  congressional  sthlcs.  we  are  deal- 
ing m  a  very  gray  irea.  It  is  easy  to 
judge  the  extreme  c  ises.  Some  actions 
are  obviously  imprope  -—some  actions  are 
obviously  not  improi  er.  But  these  ac- 
tions are  relatively  :ew.  The  majority 
of  cases  that  come  ui  •  for  discussion  are 
not  so  clear  cut.  an<  one  has  to  Judge 
them  according  to  sue  ti  intangibles  as  the 
intent  of  those  involv  Jd.  and  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  iie  action. 

Let  us  consider  tie  obvious  case  or 
testimonial  dinners  a  ad  campaign  funds 

^^There  are  435  cor  gresslonal  districts 
in  the  United  States.  This  Asure  was 
arrived  at  after  the  census  of  1910.  58 
years  ago.  At  that  tine  Congress  decreed 
that  this  was  the  m  iximum  number  ol 
legislators  who  coxUd  vork  together  effec- 
tively V. 

But  since  1910.  the  population  of  each 
district  has  exploded.  In  1910  the  average 
Congressman  repres«  nted  about  200.000 
constituents.  Today  iie  average  is  well 
over  450.000,  and.  unless  the  member- 
ship Is  expanded.  th(  i  figure  will  be  weU 
over  750.000  by  the  ye  ir  2000. 

For  many  years  tt.  ere  was  a  wide  du- 
ference  among  the  si  ses  of  the  constitu- 
encies. In  I960,  for  example,  the  28th 
District  of  Calif  o;  nla— Los  Angeles 
County— had  more  tl  an  a  mllUon  people 
In  it,  whUe  the  12th  District  of  Michi- 
gan—the Upper  P<  ninsular— had  only 
about  170,000  people.  Many  of  these  dis- 
crepancies have  beei  eliminated  by  re- 
districting,  but  there  are  stiU  consider- 
able differences  rema  ning. 

But  there  is  no  way  anyone  can  iron 
out  the  geographical  discrepancies  In- 
volved—and this  Is  a  ?ood  thing,  because 
Congress  should  haie  a  wide  range  of 
variations  among  its  membership. 

In  Texas,  for  institnce,  we  have  some 
districts  out  West  wt  Ich  are  bigger  than 
many  of  our  States  It  takes  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  tra\  el  to  get  to  meet  the 
voters.  On  the  other  land,  there  are  con- 
stituencies In  New  "5  brk  City  and  other 
crowded  areas  when  a  candidate  csm  do 
all  his  campaigning  (  a  foot. 

In  some  districts  ii  is  necessary  to  pay 
premium  prices  for  t  jlevlsion,  radio,  and 
newspaper  advertisii  g.  It  takes  an  enor- 
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mouB  sum  of  money  Just  to  get  your  name 
before  the  public  and  to  call  attention 
to  your  candidacy.  In  others,  a  series  of 
Inexpensive  ads  in  county  newspapers 
plus  a  lot  of  traveling  will  do  the  Job. 

There  are  other  problems.  Many  dla- 
trlcts  in  California— particularly  in 
southern  California — change  character 
almost  entirely  every  2  years.  So  many 
thousands  of  people  move  in  each  year 
that  a  Congressman,  who  has  been  in  of- 
fice many  terms,  can  find,  if  he  has  not 
kept  up  his  campaigning  between  elec- 
tions, that  the  average  voter  looks  at  his 
name  and  says:  "Who  he?" 

I  mention  these  great  differences  to 
illustrate  hew  diflBcult  is  is  to  write  legis- 
lation that  can  be  specinc  and  still  be 
fair,  which  can  cover  the  problems  In 
each  and  every  district  In  the  Nation. 

It  would  also  be  grossly  unfair  to  write 
a  resolution  so  specific  and  strict  that  the 
Incumbent  Member  of  Congress  would  be 
penalized,  while  the  candidate  running 
to  unseat  him  would  be  free  to  do  as  he 
wishes.  We  were  writing  a  resolution  gov- 
erning the  behavior  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  our  legislation  had  no  force 
among  citizens  who  are  not  Members, 
but  who  are  running  for  the  office. 

I  want  to  add  another  point:  we  read 
in  some  newspapers  shocked  editorials 
about  the  amoimt  of  money  being  spent 
In  a  congressional  campaign.  More  often 
than  not  these  same  newspapers  charge 
premium  rates  for  political  advertising — 
usually  50  percent  more  than  the  usual 
rate — and  demand  payment  In  advance. 
A  wise  precaution,  because  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  collect  from  some  candidates 
after  an  unsuccessful  campaign.  They 
also — in  many  cases — own  television  and 
radio  stations  which  also  charge  candi- 
dates extortionate  rates  for  time.  It 
sometimes  seems  that  the  business  office 
and  the  editorial  office  suffer  from  a 
communications  gap. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  a  Con- 
gressman's pay.  The  Job  is  far  better — 
from  an  economic  point  of  view — than 
it  was  in  1946  when  I  first  went  to  Wash- 
ington. But,  obviously,  the  pay  does  not — 
and  should  not — be  sufficient  to  cover 
campaign  expenses. 

We  have  some  very  wealthy  Members 
of  Congress — men  and  women  who  could 
put  the  expense  of  campaigning  on  their 
Diners'  Club  card  and  forget  about  it. 
It  is  rumored  that  one  Member,  who  was 
critical  of  our  resolution,  is  so  well  to  do 
that  his  bank  sent  back  one  of  his  checks 
marked  "insufficient  funds" — and  add- 
ed, "not  yours,  ours." 

But  Congress  should  never  be  per- 
mitted to  become  a  rich  man's  club.  No 
citizen  of  the  United  States— no  matter 
how  poor — should  be  excluded  from  can- 
didacy simply  because  he  is  not  richly 
endowed  with  the  goods  of  this  world. 
There  are  many  fine  Congressmen  who 
are  not  at  all  well  off  financially.  Most 
Congressmen,  I  would  say,  are  in  the 
lower  middle  class  financially. 

So,  if  a  man  is  going  to  run  for  elec- 
tion, and  if  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  campaigning  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  he  must  depend  upon  campaign 
contributions.  Here  is  where  we  enter  a 
very  gray  area,  where  moral  decisions 
are  most  difficult. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  Immoral  for  a 
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Congressman  to  receive  from  one 
source— whether  it  be  a  corporation,  or 
a  labor  union,  or  whatever — such  a  large 
campaign  contribution  that  he  would  be 
little  more  than  a  bought-and-pald-for 
creature  of  the  contributor.  But  how 
much  is  too  much?  In  some  districts  a 
contribution  of  $20,000.  let  us  say.  would 
go  a  considerable  way  toward  underwrit- 
ing a  campaign.  In  other  districts  it 
would  pay  for  only  a  couple  of  television 
broadcasts  In  prime  time. 

It  is  dlfBcult  to  get  wide  support 
from  ordinary  citizens  In  the  way  of 
campaign  contributions.  Yet,  those  who 
are  able  to  make  substantial  contribu- 
tions are  usually  businessmen,  profes- 
sional men,  and  Industrialists  who.  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  have  dealings 
with  Congress  and  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Most  contributions  of  this  kind 
are  simply  investments  in  what  the  donor 
believes  to  be  good  government.  He 
knows  what  a  Congressman  stands  for— 
what  he  Is  most  likely  to  support  and 
what  he  is  most  likely  to  oppose— and 
he  wants  that  kind  of  representation  in 
Washington.  But,  nonetheless,  circum- 
stances may  make  the  Congressman 
seem  guilty  of  a  conflict  in  interest  when 
legislation  comes  up  which  affects  the 
affairs  of  the  contributor. 

It  Is  a  problem  that  must  be  setuea 
almost  entirely  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
There  is  no  way  In  which  we  can  create 
a  blanket  set  of  rules  that  will  coyer 
every  case  specifically.  Our  committee 
will  have  some  very  difficult  cases  to 
consider,  and  we  shall  have  to  deal  with 
them  realistically,  honesUy.  and  without 
the  slightest  tinge  of  partisan  politics. 
And,  I  might  add,  any  decision  that  we 
may  make  Is  bound  to  make  a  sizable 
number  of  people  unhappy  with  us. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  this: 
I  do  not  anticipate  very  many  cases.  They 
will  be  few  and  far  between. 

We  have  had  some  bad  actors  in  Con- 
gress, and  It  Is  very  possible  we  have 
some  bad  actors  In  Congress  today.  The 
people  are  the  Judge  and  jury,  and  they 
are  quite  capable  of  deciding  what  they 
think  is  ethical  and  honest,  and  what 
is  vmethical  and  dishonest.  They  make 
the  Judgment  decisions,  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  they  have  that 
right  every  2  years. 

Sometimes  the  people  can  be  surpris- 
ingly tolerant.  1  can  think  of  two  cases, 
at  least,  in  which  Members  were  reelected 
to  office  when  they  were  either  In  jail 
or  imder  indictment.  The  crimes  m- 
volved  did  not  directly  concern  the  Mem- 
bers' performance  as  Congressmen  anfl 
the  voters  chose  to  place  their  faith  ta 
the  basic  integrity  and  effectiveness  rr 
their  Representative. 

Naturally,  in  my  22  years  In  Congress, 
I  have  known  many  of  my  colleagues, 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  closely  and 
intimately.  I  have  a  high  regard  for 
the  overaU  Integrity  of  the  Congress.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  men  who 
serve  are  honest,  sincere,  hardworking, 
and  a  credit  to  the  democratic  processes. 

The  few  bad  apples  in  the  barrel  have 
received  all  the  publicity,  and  the  taint  of 
Infection  has  been  greatiy  exaggerated. 
Some  columnists  and  some  television 
commentators  have  made  irresponsible 
assertions,  and  have  given  the  impression 
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that  Congress  is  inhabited  by  irrespon- 
sible, grasping,  dishonest  nincompoops. 
This  is  simply  not  true.  It  is  a  slander  on 
a  very  superior  body  of  men  and  women. 
I  am  proud  to  serve  with  them;  I  am 
proud  to  be  numbered  among  them. 

It  has  become  the  favorite  American 
indoor  sport  to  libel  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Members  are  made  the 
butt  of  the  c<medlan'6  Joke,  the  target 
for  the  comedian's  pen.  The  prototype  in 
public  print  is  Senator  Soaper,  or  the 
gross  caricatures  that  appear  in  L'U 
Abner,  or  Senator  Claghom,  and  other 
unfair  and  untinie  exaggerations. 

I  am  not  losing  my  sense  of  himior,  and 
If  a  man  rims  for  public  office  and  is  paid 
frMn  public  funds  he  must  expect  some 
criticism,  even  Jocular  criticism.  As 
Harry  S.  Truman  used  to  say,  "if  you 
can't  stand  the  heat,  get  out  of  the 
kitchen." 

But  I  sometimes  wonder  If  this  con- 
stant barrage  of  ridicule  has  not  gone 
too  far.  I  wonder  if  it  is  not  presenting  a 
grotesquely  distorted  picture  as  If  It  were 
the  truth,  and  thereby  persuading  and 
convincing  a  whole  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans that  Congress  is  an  unworthy  in- 
stitution? 

If  this  is  true,  it  is  a  very  dangerous 
trend.  Congress  is  imperfect,  and  it  is 
filled  with  himian  beings  who,  by  the 
decree  of  Gkxl  Almighty,  must  themselves 
be  Imperfect.  But  It  Is  the  direct  reflec- 
tion of  the  American  people  themselves, 
and  Congress  is  the  instrument  by  which 
.  the  processes  of  democracy  move  for- 
ward. 

When  Congress  is  unfairly  ridiculed, 
democracy  itself  is  injured.  By  its  very 
nature,  democracy  is  not  the  most  effi- 
cient form  of  government  known  to 
man — It  Is  simply  the  best  form  of  gov- 
ernment known  to  man. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  never  claimed 
supreme  efficiency  as  an  attribute  of 
democracy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two  greatest 
enemies  of  human  freedom  in  the  world 
today  are  anarchy  and  excessive  effi- 
ciency. Under  certain  regimes,  absolute 
monarchy  has  been  far  more  efficient 
than  democracy.  Fascism  and  nazlsm 
were  more  efficient  than  democracy.  As  a 
means  of  governing  people,  it  may  be  true 
that  communism  is  more  efficient.  But 
who  would  voluntarily  live  under  any  of 
these  forms  of  government?  Who  would 
embrace  them  who  had  already  experi- 
enced the  freedom  of  democracy? 

The  frustrations  of  our  national  and 
international  life  in  recent  years  have 
developed  a  negative  sickness  among  too 
many  of  our  people.  The  dissatisfaction 
with  the  situation  In  Vietnam— the  dis- 
orders in  our  cities — the  violence  in  oiu- 
streets — the  rising  cost  of  living — the  in- 
creases in  our  taxes — all  these  and  many 
other  things  have  turned  people's  think- 
ing around  so  they  concentrate  more  on 
what  is  wrong  with  America  and  forget 
about  what  Is  right  with  America. 

There  is  a  lot  that  Is  right  with 
America — far  more  than  what  is  wrong. 
By  the  same  token,  there  Is  a  Jot  that  Is 
right  with  Congress — far  more  than  what 
is  wrong.  It  Is  time  we  started  some 
affirmative,  positive  thinking  among  our- 
selves, and  among  our  youngsters  who 
look  to  us  for  guidance. 
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Certainly  It  was  necessary  for  us  to  set 
up  some  guidelines  for  the  conduct  of 
Congress.  It  was  necessary,  not  because 
of  any  widespread  delinquency  among 
the  membership,  but  because  some  fla- 
grant cases— a  very  few— made  it  neces- 
sary for  Congress  to  assure  the  citizenry 
that  we  were  Just  as  serious  about  creat- 
ing these  guidelines  as  other  professions 
have  been — the  church,  the  law,  medi- 
cine, corporate  business. 

We  have  made  a  significant  forward 
step,  and  we  shall  Improve  the  guidelines 
as  we  go  along.  But  we  do  not  want  to 
have  anyone  in  this  country  think  that 
we  are  putting  on  penitential  iialr-shlrts 
because  of  the  widespread  shis  of  our 
Members.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  We  have 
done  this  to  make  certain  that  we  shall 
have  a  legal  basis  by  which  we  can  take 
swtion  against  the  very  few  Members  who 
overstep  the  mark. 

Have  faith  In  Congress.  These  are  your 
personal  representatives  in  Government 
and  the  vast  majority  of  the  Members  try 
honestly  and  sincerely  to  do  the  best  pos- 
sible job  of  representing  you  In  Wash- 
ington. We  can  Improve  Congress,  and 
we  shall  continue  a  serious  endeavor  to 
do  so — but  do  not  fall  for  the  propa- 
ganda that  the  Congress  is  beyond  re- 
demption. Congress  suffers  from  the  very 
same  faults  that  the  American  people 
suffer  from,  and  it  rejoices  in  the  very 
same  virtues.  As  an  institution  It  Is  the 
greatest  safeguard  we  have  against  to- 
talitarianism and  desix>tism — and  de- 
spite the  shortcoming  of  a  very  few 
Members.  I  think  it  has  done  and  Is  doing 
a  remarkably  fine  Job  of  representing  the 
people  who  elected  them  to  office. 

Thank  you  and  God  bless  you. 


UNTANGLING  THE  FEDERAL 
LABYRINTH 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  17,  1968 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  have  joined  the 
gentieman  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]  in 
cosponsoring  the  Program  Information 
Act  and  the  Executive  Reorganization 
and  Management  Improvement  Act. 

The  problems  faced  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  effectively  administering,  and 
the  Congress  in  adequately  assessing,  the 
vast  number  of  Federal  programs  cur- 
rently in  existence  has  become  increas- 
ingly acute. 

In  the  August  1968  issue  of  Tax  Re- 
view, published  by  the  Tax  Foundation, 
Inc.,  Congressman  Roth  defines  the 
problems  that  exist,  but  more  important- 
ly he  outiines  his  suggestions  for  making 
the  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment more  meaningful  through  the  two 
bills  he  has  introduced. 

Since  the  introduction  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  June  and  July  of  this  year,  public 
discussion  of  these  problems  has  greatly 
increased,  and  the  work  performed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Roth]  and  his  staff  deserve  much  of  the 
credit  for  this  fact. 
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I  should  like  to  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  at  this  point  the  article  by  Con- 
gressman Roth  and  a  Milwaukee  Senti- 
nel editorial  of  July  10,  1968,  commend- 
ing his  efforts: 

(From  the  Tax  Review,  August  1068] 

Thk  Fkdehal  Establishicint:   Som  Nexdbd 

retokms 
(By  the  Honorable  Wiu.iam  V.  Roth,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Representative  from  Delaware) 
Diulng  the  13  years  since  the  second 
Hoover  Commission  made  its  final  report,  the 
United  States  has  undergone  some  of  th« 
most  rapid  and  profound  changes  In  our  his- 
tory. Attendant  to  this  has  been  great  growth 
In  size  and  In  spending  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. In  that  period,  the  number  of  Fed- 
eral programs  has  risen  dramatically,  clvlUan 
p>ersonnel  rolls  have  grown  by  a  half  million, 
the  Federal  budget  has  doubled,  and  domes- 
tic spending  has  Increased  by  170  percent. 

The  proposed  Federal  budget  of  $186  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1969,  in  more  understand- 
able terms,  means  we  are  spending  about  921 
million  every  hour,  or  almost  $6,000  per 
second. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  spending  and 
complexity  of  operation  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, my  staff  and  I  spent  eight  months, 
beginning  in  November  1967.  studying  the 
current  form  of  the  Federal  establishment. 
Specifically,  we  sought  to  find  out  how  many 
Federal  assistance  programs  there  are,  to 
obtain  meanlngfvu  information  about  what 
they  do,  and  to  learn  how  and  where  they 
are  administered.  We  did  this  with  an  eye 
toward  determining  whether  the  concepts  of 
assistance  and  or)i;anlzatlon  under  which  our 
Federal  system  of  government  Is  currently 
operating  are  adequate  to  the  task  of  solving 
the  problems  that  now  confront  us,  and  to 
the  tasks  that  will  be  set  before  us  by  the 
problems  of  the  coming  decades. 

The  findings  of  that  study,  which  were  re- 
ported to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
on  June  25,  1968,  have  fortunately  stirred 
substantial  new  interest  m  the  House  con- 
cerning the  need  to  create  a  modern  Hoover- 
type  commission  to  make  an  objective  analy- 
sis of  the  Federal  government  and  provide 
recommendations  on  how  It  can  operate  more 
effectively,  efficiently  and  creatively.  The  find- 
ings suggest  to  many  political  leaders  that 
we  may  be  trjrlng  to  force  the  future  Into 
the  molds  of  the  past,  with  the  unfortunate 
effect  of  fostering  waste  and  inefficiency  both 
in  terms  of  money,  time,  and  talent  spent 
and  results  achieved. 

Following,  in  capsular  form,  are  some  of 
the  study's  findings. 

We  found  that  no  one,  anywhere,  knows  ex- 
actly how  many  Federal  programs  there  are. 
We  found  that  nowhere  is  there  a  central 
repository  where  meaningful  information  on 
all  operating  programs  can  be  found. 

We  found  that  at  the  very  least,  the  Fed- 
eral government  Is  spending  $20  billion  a  year 
administering  In  excess  of  1,000  programs,  yet 
potential  beneficiaries  have  virtually  no  hope, 
without  the  aid  of  expensive  consultants,  of 
finding  out  about  programs  for  which  they 
qualify  and  from  which  they  might  gain 
benefit. 

We  found  that  the  Congress  does  not  have 
avaUable  to  it  enough  meaningful  informa- 
tion on  all  programs  to  allow  it  to  effectively 
determine  deslrabUity  or  need  for  new  pro- 
grams that  may  be  proposed  In  the  future. 
We  found  that  the  Executive  Branch  does 
not  have  available  to  It  enough  meaningful 
Information  on  all  programs  to  allow  it  to 
compare  one  with  another  in  order  to  find 
whether  overlap,  duplication  and  lack  of  co- 
ordination exist,  or  to  unify  and  streamline 
its  operations. 

We  foimd  that  the  present  system  often 
advantages  the  advantaged  and  disadvan- 
tages the  disadvantaged  because  only  the 
largest  cities  and  imlverslties,  for  example, 
have  the  necessary  resources  and  staff  re- 
quired  Just   to   keep   abreast   of   new   pro- 
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The  study  IndlcaU  i  that  In  the  area  of 
education  there  are  n  ore  than  470  programs 
operated  by  26  dlffe  •ent  departmenu  and 
agencies.  For  coUeg .  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  al  me  there  are  at  'east 
211  apera^mg  prograids  operated  by  16  de- 
partments APd  agencl  ss.  .t„Mv 

In  the  area  of  natu  al  resources,  the  study 
indicates  there  are  soi  le  117  programs  spread 
among  12  departmei  ts  and  agencies,  and 
that  there  are  112  programs  providing  as- 
sistance of  direct  rel  vance  to  the  poo'^^ 
the  CoNORESsioNAL  Ri  CORD  for  July  16.  1988^ 


that   relate  to  child 


health  and  welfare,  ai  d  74  that  relate  to  eco 
nomlc  and  business  d(  velopment. 

Recent  findings  by  He  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  of  tl  *  U.S.  Senate  have  cast 


amount   of   potential 


were  160  separate  Fcd- 


eral  departments,  agencies,  bureaus,  aivj 
boards  In  Washlngtc  a.  plus  more  than  400 
regional  and  field  offl  ses. 

Eight  Cabinet  dept  rtmentt  and  12  agencies 
are  Involved  In  healtl  . 

Eighteen  separate  igencles  are  conducting 
programs  to  Improv »  the  natural  environ- 
ment. 

Eight  department!  and  four  agencies  are 
operating  major  cred  t  programs  and  thereby 
affecting  monetary  p  alley. 

Ten  agencies  In  three  departmenU  are 
managing  manpower  programa. 

As  a  result  of  the  findings  of  my  study,  I 
Introduced  the  "Pre  gram  Information  Act 
requiring  the  Presldsnt  to  present  annually 
to  the  Congress  a  lompendlum  of  Federal 
assistance  programs.  The  compendium  would 
contain  Information  of  the  type  most  needed 
by  state  and  local  ( ifflcials  In  availing  their 
communities  of  Fed^  iral  assistance,  as  well  as 
the  type  needed  by  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  to  find  overlap  and  duplication 
and  better  coordlni  te  and  streamline  Fed- 
eral activities. 

The  second  bill  I  Introduced  based  on 
findings  of  the  stu<  y  Is  the  "Executive  Re- 
organization and  M  inagement  Improvement 
Act"  creating  a  m<dern  Hoover-type  com- 
mission. Both  bills  have  been  coeponsored 
by  more  than  one- fourth  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  House,  ind  received  unanimous 
endorsement  by  all  governors  attending  the 
National  Governors  Conference.  July  24,  In 
Cincinnati,  and  by  county  government  offi- 
cials at  the  natloni  1  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional AssoclaUon  >f  Counties,  JxUy  31.  In 
Washington,  D.C. 

It  would  be  demi  goguery  to  contend  that 
all  Federal  progran  s  and  activities  must  be 
redirected  or  that  n  lost  should  be  abolished; 
yet,  it  would  be  equally  absurd  not  to  sur- 
vey and  evaluate  he  operations  of  all  of 
them.  In  my  judgmc  nt,  subetanttal  new  prog- 
ress In  solving  oui  problems  will  continue 
to  be  greaUy  Inhlb  ted  untU  the  operations 
of  Federal  machine  ry  are  checked  out  and 
better,  more  creaUx  e  ways  of  running  It  are 
found. 

The  severity  of  the  problems  of  the  late 
1960's  and  of  tboei  problems  gathering  In 
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storms  on  the  horlaons  of  the  future,  com- 
bined with  the  basic  unreet  and  deep-rooted 
concern  that  prevails  among  many  people, 
the  critical  financial  position  in  which  we 
find  ourselves,  the  great  and  often  Topsy- 
Uke  growth  of  the  Federal  government  in 
recent  years— all  make  It  Imperative  that  we 
begin  now  to  take  stock  of  what  we  have 
and  strengthen  and  redirect  many  of  the 
acUvlttes  of  our  Federal  eetoblUhment. 

RKjaOANirSTION    MUST    AI^    HXLP    POIKT    NEW 
DOtBCTION 

Bold  new  approaches  must  be  «••<»  to  wive 
such  critical  domestic  problems  "  brlngtog 
the  poor  Into  the  mainstream  o*  AmerlMU 
me,  assuring  good  educaUon  for  all  our  p*o- 
ple  and  revitalizing  our  urban  J*"!  m[8J 
weos.  We  must  innovate,  we  must  simplify 
and  we  must  strain  to  the  limits  the  Imag- 
inatlon  <«  our  best  thinkers  and  doers.  We 
must  find  means  to  effectively  utilize  the 
resourcefulness  of  the  private  sector— of  In- 
dustry, business  and  labor. 

The  new  consensus  of  government  reor- 
ganlzaUon  must  not  only  strengthen  the 
present  Federal  structure,  but  must  help 
^int  out  the  new  direction.  Ways  and  means 
muat  be  found  to  redress  the  balance  In  our 
federal  system  and  preserve  our  decentralized 

^^r^arlrrtunTtrthat  there  Is  a  growing 
aeneral  agreement  on  the  part  of  many  pollt- 

fcTlTade's  of  every  P"Tfre.° V^e'S 
to  recast  the  forms  and  types  of  Fea^^f 
government  programs  and  acUvltle.^  And 
there  is  growing  agreement  that  the  first 
step  in  doing  this  Is  to  determine  fu^ly  what 
we  hTve  in  order  to  evaluate  and  Improve 
as  well  as  Inform  ourselves,  of  how  best  we 
can  convert  our  Federal  actlvlUes  and  ener- 
gies into  the  creative  forms  needed  to  meet 
itxe  challenges  of   thU  generation  and  the 

'^"liere  U  general  agreement  on  the  need  for 
thU  first  stSp.  and  there  have  been  a  number 
of  proposals  offered  as  patterns  for  how  the 
step  would  be  accomplished. 

Rep.  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  has  of- 
fered a  proposal  to  establish  a  ••aovernment 
Program  EvaluaUon  Commission.  In  con- 
WM^to  the  original  Hoover  CommUslor^. 
the  Mills'  proposal  would  create  a  body  of  12 
members  to  study  the  substance  rather  than 
?S!f^tS?efflclency  of  each  ^^'^r^l  ^ti^^ 
in  lU  final  report  to  the  Congress  ^' ^Jf 
would  be  required  to  recommend  a  set  of 
hard  priorities,  downgrading  some  programs, 
suggesting  fresh  approaches  to  others. 

STtTDT    MUST    DHAl.    WITH    MORE    THAN 

RCSHurruNG 

On  July  27.  1968.  the  U.S.  Senate  passed  on 
a  voice  vote,  a  proposal  offered  by  Senators 
Abraham  Rlblcoff  and  James  B.  Pearson  to 
esubllsh  an  eight-member  •Commlss  on  on 
Reorganization  and  Management.  This  pro- 
posal, which  has  not  had  hearings  in  the 
House,  places  greatest  emphasis  on  Improv- 
ing management  efficiency  within  the  Fed- 
eral  government.  The  Commission  would  not 
be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  de- 
termining goals  of  government,  but  rather 
how  well  the  Executive  Branch  Is  carrying 
out  the  policies  laid  down  by  the  Congress. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  scope  of  a  modern 
Hoover-type  commission  should  not  only  In- 
clude both  these  areas  of  study,  but  should 
also  include  an  even  more  penetrating  and 
complete  analysis  of  the  usefulness,  scope, 
substance  and  management  of  all  Federal 
programs  and  activities. 

Because  daring,  imaginative  approaches 
must  be  found  In  the  use  of  resources  of 
every  level  of  government  to  more  effectively 
marshal  attacks  on  our  growing  problems,  I 
believe  such  a  conunlsslon  miut  be  charged 
not  only  with  the  traditional  Hoover  Com- 
mission role  of  studying  the  Federal  govern- 
ment on  a  horlzonUl  plane,  but  also  with 
studying  the  entire  federal  system  on  a  ver- 
tical plane.  Such  a  commission  should  bo 
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charged  with  studying  the  Impact  and  effect 
of  Federal  programs  and  activities  upon  the 
InterrelaUonshlps  of  all  other  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. Also.  It  should  be  charged  with 
going  beyond  Just  reshuffling  and  restructur- 
ing agencies  and  programs  to  making  recom- 
mendations on  how  the  resources  of  our  na- 
tional and  local  levels  of  government  can  be 
better  nwrshaled. 

For  example,  the  commission  should  study 
such  concepU  as  broad  block  granu  and  rev- 
enue-sharing with  state,  county  and  city 
governments,  and  the  use  of  public  and 
seml-prlvate  corporations,  on  national  and 
regional  bases,  as  tools  for  stimulating  pri- 
vate resources  and  private  enterprise  In  the 
solutions  of  today's  and  tomorrows  prob- 
lems. 

aXASSXaSMENT  NOT  A  PANACEA  BXTT  AN  AH) 
TO  MAKING  DECISIONS 

I  am.  and  many  other  members  of  Con- 
gress are,  concerned  not  only  with  the  Im- 
mediate problem  of  government  reorganiza- 
tion, but  also  with  the  long-range  need  for 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  to 
have  complete,  accurate  and  timely  Informa- 
tion on  government  and  public  needs.  This 
Information  is  essential  from  the  standpoint 
of  strong,  efficient  management.  It  Is  equally 
Important  to  the  Congress  to  enable  it  to 
properly  evaluate  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  Federal  programs;  the  need  for  develop- 
ing new  programs  and  consolidating  or 
eliminating  the  old;  and  to  establish  a  basis 
for  determining  the  cost-effectiveness  of  gov- 
ernment operations.  For  that  reason,  any  new 
Hoover-type  commission  should  be  respon- 
sible for  exploring  the  use  of  modem,  com- 
puterized management  systems  that  would 
supply  current,  standardized  data  that  cut 
across  the  lines  of  Federal  agencies  and  pro- 
grams. 

One  of  the  more  Imaginative  ideas  ct  this 
Congress  Is  the  proposal  of  Rep.  Garry  Brown 
of  Michigan  that  there  be  established  a  Pro- 
gram Evaluation  Office  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  Legislative  Branch.  Any  Hoover-type  com- 
mission establUhed  to  study  government  ef- 
fectiveness and  efficiency,  should  be  charged 
with  considering  the  creation  of  such  a  per- 
manent "LitUe  Hoover  Commission"  to  as- 
sist Congress  In  evaluating,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  the  relative  priority  and  effectiveness 
of  government  programs  and  activities. 

Notwithstanding  the  potential  of  various 
Federal  grant  approaches  for  example,  there 
are  dlfficvUt  questions  with  regard  to  each 
that  a  Hoover- type  body  should  explore 
and  attempt  to  answer. 

Specifically,  In  what  areas  of  activity— 
such  as  education.  Medicare,  rebuilding 
cities — should  categorical  concepU  of  aid  be 
phased  out,  and  In  what  areas  should  they 
be  retained?  What  guarantees  should  the 
Federal  government  require  to  insure  Fed- 
eral funds  are  not  merely  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  local  revenue?  How  can  we  insure 
that  Federal  funds  will  be  used  In  a  posi- 
tive manner  to  lift  up  the  poor  of  every  race 
and  background? 

Clearly.  In  the  past  dozen  years,  the  Fed- 
eral government  has  assumed  r.ew  roles  aiicl 
Involved  lUelf  more  and  more  m  activities 
that  traditionally  have  been  the  dcmaln  oi 
other  levels  of  governmeni.  and  which  have 
direct  effect  on  virtually  every  p?rso3  in 
America.  Perhaps  we  have  only  ex;;erlenced 
the  beginning  manifestations  ci  this  chang.". 
and  as  such,  the  Congress  has  a  great  re- 
sponJiblUtv  now  to  begin  to  better  rr?n!ze 
for  the  future  If  America  Is  to  lu.ly  achle.c 
her  full  potential  and  promUe.  And  clearly 
the  first  step  to  be  taken  Is  ti.it  of  teas  ef  - 
ment  of  our  highest  Irstltv.tlo.ii  cf  govern- 
ment with  a  view  toward  ore.i:ilzlng  them 
Into  a  modern  and  effective  system  for 
achieving  our  national  goals  and  purposes. 

Reassessment  and  reorganization  are  not 
panaceas  and  alone  offer  no  direct  promise 
of  success  In  meeting  our  challenges  and  re- 
sponsibilities. But  as  a  minimum,  they  would 
hopefully  allow  us  to  make  morj  Intelligent 
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decisions  about  the  approaches  and  routes 
we  are  taking,  and  more  Intelligent  forecasts 
about  approaches  and  routes  we  must  begin 
now  to  structure  for  the  future. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that 
we  do  not  have  at  the  present  time  in  our 
nation  the  financial  resources  to  do  every- 
thing that  might  be  desirable.  We  must  be- 
gin to  marshal  our  resources  In  areas  of  most 
urgency,  we  must  begin  to  realign  our  efforts 
in  some  areas  and  we  must  begin  to  redirect 
our  attack  In  others:  but  we  must  do  It  on 
the  basis  of  factual  evaluation  rather  than 
emotional  reaction. 

[From  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)   Sentinel.  July 

10.  1968) 

Federal  Labyrinth 

Nobody  knows  how  many  federal  assist- 
ance programs  there  are  or  how  to  make  use 
of  them.  But  If  the  efforts  of  a  freshman  con- 
gressman bear  fruit,  something  may  be  done 
to  lead  the  nation  out  of  this  red  tape  be- 
wilderment. 

Following  his  election  In  1966,  Rep.  Wil- 
liam V.  Roth  (R-Del.)  became  acutely  aware 
of  the  lack  of  Information  about  the  various 
federal  assistance  programs.  He  determined 
to  do  something  about  It. 

Roth  and  his  staff  thereupon  began  what 
turned  out  to  be  a  massive,  eight  month  re- 
search effort  to  ferret  out  Information  about 
the  myriad  federally  operated  programs  pro- 
viding assisunce  to  the  American  public. 

He  found  that  more  than  $20  billion  a 
year  Is  being  spent  on  such  programs,  "yet 
only  with  long  and  great  effort  can  one  be- 
gin to  find  useful  information  about  all  of 
them." 

EICRT    MONTHS    OT    CHECKING 

It  took  four  montha  of  concerted  effort 
Just  to  Identify  the  programs.  The  number  of 
possible  programs  found  totaled  1,571.  The 
next  four  months  were  spent  In  question- 
ing federal  agency  beads  to  verify  and  de- 
velop information  about  the  various  pro- 
grams. Less  than  half  of  the  1,271  question- 
naires sent  by  Roth  have  been  answered. 
Most  of  those  not  answered  were  sent  to  the 
department  of  health,  education  and  welfare. 

Roth  found  that  sometimes  as  many  as 
10  cabinet  level  departments  and  15  or  more 
agencies  have  programs  devoted  essentially 
to  the  same  general  area  of  activity,  but  that 
there  Is  no  way  to  cross  reference  these  and 
thus  be  able  to  see  all  the  programs  in  one 
area  at  one  time. 

"Failure  on  the  part  of  the  congress  and 
the  executive  to  know  exactly  how  the  broad 
authorizations  and  appropriations  are  being 
Implemented  by  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  means  that  in  effect — regardless  of 
how  high  their  motivations — we  are  allow- 
ing to  be  created  a  'fourth  establishment.'  re- 
sponsible to  no  one,  self-perpetuating  In  na- 
ture and  too  often  duplicative  in  effort," 
Roth  says. 

"Typically,  and  tragically."  he  says,  "the 
lack  of  information  In  this  area  to  the  public 
results  In  advantaging  the  advantaged  and 
disadvantaging  the  disadvantaged." 

The  main  «'>'t"e  to  emerge  from  the  Roth 
study  la  a  proposal  for  a  program  informa- 
tion act.  It  would  require  the  president  to 
publish  each  year  a  comprehensive  com- 
pendium of  federal  aaslstAnce  programs,  and 
to  update  the  compendium  monthly. 

This  proposal  received  immediate  biparti- 
san support.  Co-sponsors  In  the  bouse  in- 
clude Republicans  Laird  and  Stetger  and 
Democrat  Reuss  of  Wisconsin.  A  companion 
measure  has  been  Introduced  In  the  Senate. 

Beneficial  results  from  the  Roth  stiidy  may 
not  stop  vrlth  passage  of  a  program  Informa- 
tion bill.  For.  as  he  points  out,  bis  findings 
raise  serious  questions  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  present  categorical  grant  system  to  meet 
the  specialized  needs  of  the  thousands  of 
local  communities. 

Also.  Roth  says,  the  infonutUon  in  his 
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catalog  dramatically  demonstrates  the  need 
for  the  immediate  formation  of  a  Hoover  type 
commission  to  establish  ways  and  means  of 
making  the  federal  system  of  assistance  more 
effective,  of  bringing  closer  home  the  forma- 
tion and  administration  of  programs  designed 
to  aid  state  and  local  communities. 
Roth's  efforts  deserve  wholehearted  support. 


VA  REPRESENTATIVES  FOLLOW 
SERVICEMEN  TO  VIETNAM 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday,  September  17.  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  unprecedented  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  insure  that  the  young  men  of 
our  Armed  Forces  serving  in  Vietnam 
know  of  the  many  benefits  enacted  by  the 
Congress  in  recognition  of  their  services 
are  the  most  extensive  ever  conducted  in 
this  field.  The  new  concept  that  a  benefit 
is  of  little  use  unless  that  intended  bene- 
ficiary knows  about  them  has  triggered 
a  whole  new  program  of  information  to 
not  only  our  veterans  but  to  those  men 
serving  both  here  and  overseas  in  the 
armed  services. 

EHiring  my  visits  to  Vietnam,  and  espe- 
cially during  my  1966  visit,  I  spoke  to 
many  of  these  men  performing  combat 
missions  by  day  and  by  night.  These 
men— some  of  the  best  fighting  men  ever 
to  defend  our  freedom — are  highly  de- 
voted to  their  missions,  but  many  of 
them  felt  that  upon  completion  of  their 
service  time  they  would  have  to  work  out 
their  own  methods  of  attaining  their 
educational  and  economic  goals. 

As  I  talked  to  these  men  about  their 
futures.  I  realized  that  many  of  the  new 
laws  which  had  been  passed  for  their 
benefit — including  the  third  generation 
GI  bill— had  been  enacted  while  they 
were  overseas  and  they  had  not  been 
informed  of  all  the  benefits  and  rights 
which  had  been  granted  to  them. 

We  had  passed  these  new  benefits  so 
that  when  they  did  return  to  their  homes 
after  discharge  they  could  make  an  easier 
adjustment  to  civilian  life.  I  foimd  that 
many  of  these  servicemen  were  unaware 
of  the  fact  a  Federal  agency  had  been  set 
up  for  many  years  to  administer  bene- 
fits— an  agency  whose  total  resources 
were  available  to  help  them. 

When  I  returned  from  the  Vietnam 
tour  I  immediately  reported  to  President 
Johnson  my  observations  on  the  vital 
need  for  our  servicemen  in  Vietnam  to  be 
better  informed  about  their  veterans' 
benefits,  and  how  to  use  them.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  conversations,  methods  of 
making  all  this  information  known  to  all 
our  servicemen  were  worked  out.  For  the 
first  time  in  history  a  program  was  set  up 
where  the  men — even  in  the  battle  area — 
could  be  oriented  and  prepared  to  re- 
assume  their  places  as  civilians  after  dis- 
charge. The  President  directed  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  send 
counselors  to  Vietnam  for  the  purpose  of 
informing  and  aiding  these  men  about 
securing  their  benefits. 

I  pledged  the  unqualified  support  and 
assistance  of  the  members  of  the  Vet- 
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erans'  Affairs  Committee,  who  had  agreed 
unanimously  with  me  on  this  matter. 
With  the  committee,  the  President  and 
the  VA  entering  into  this  program  so  en- 
thusiastically we  have  been  able  to 
achieve  some  rewarding  results. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense began  immediately  to  implement 
the  Presidential  directive.  By  January 
1967,  VA  representatives  were  on  duty  at 
the  two  major  Army  replacement  units  at 
Long  Binh  and  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  On  ar- 
rival, they  were  deluged  with  questions 
from  the  servicemen  soon  to  return  home 
for  separation.  The  need  for  service  at 
these  installations  proved  so  great  that 
within  a  matter  of  weeks  it  was  necessary 
to  add  VA  representatives  at  these  loca- 
tions. 

Following  this  success,  arrangements 
were  made  to  make  the  same  service 
available  for  our  airmen  serving  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  was  suggested  by  Gen- 
eral McConnell,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force,  that  VA  representatives  be  made 
available  to  Air  Force  units  at  Da  Nang. 
Cam  Ranh  Bay,  Bien  Hoa  and  Tan  Son 
Nhut.  VA  representatives  are  now  on  duty 
with  the  Air  Force  units  at  those  loca- 
tions. The  representatives  using  these 
major  installations  as  their  base  of  op- 
erations, visit  other  Air  Force  vinits 
throughout  Vietnam. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  acquaint 
all  of  the  servicemen  in  Vietnam  that 
this  VA  service  is  available.  Briefings  are 
given  to  large  groups — some  360.000 
servicemen  have  attended.  Personal  as- 
.^istance  has  been  provided  to  over  42,000 
servicemen  and  some  20.000  applications 
have  been  prepared  for  men  who  will 
soon  be  discharged. 

Once  these  men  learn  of  the  many 
benefits  available  to  them,  they  want  de- 
tailed information  about  those  which 
they,  as  individuals,  feel  would  be  of 
greatest  benefit.  The  major  areas  of  in- 
terest, as  recorded  by  the  VA  representa- 
tives is  reflected  in  the  following  table: 

Percentage 
Benefits:  of  inquiries 

Educational    opportunities 52 

Home  loans 22 

Service-connected    compensation 11 

Medical  and  dental  care 5 

Insurance 4 

Miscellaneous    1 

Toul    100 

The  VA  representatives  are  also  avail- 
able to  provide  on-the-spot  advice  and 
assistance  to  the  military  officials  who 
are  engaged  in  personnel  affairs  activi- 
ties. They  are  working  closely  with  offi- 
cials of  the  Armed  Forces  TV  and  radio 
networks  which  are  cooperating  in  our 
efforts  to  insure  widespread  dissemina- 
tion of  information  on  benefits  available 
to  servicemen  on  active  duty  as  well  as 
those  about  to  be  separated. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  I  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  VA  and  the  representa- 
tives who  have  volunteered  to  serve  in 
Vietnam  in  this  worthy  work. 

These  volunteers  represent  all  sections 
of  oiu-  coimtry.  Three  of  them,  Richard 
E.  Bush  from  Chicago.  HI.;  Hershel  W. 
Williams,  of  Huntington.  W.  Va.;  and 
Macario  Garcia  from  Houston,  Tex.,  have 
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previously   won    ot^ 
•ward  for  consplcuc  us 
trepldlty  at  the  rise 
over  and  beyond  tlie 
Medal  of  Honor.  Vr 
like  to  Insert  In  the 
list  of  these  Vletnan  l 


Nation's  highest 
gallantly  and  In- 

of  their  own  lives 
call  of  duty — the 
Speaker,  I  would 

Rkcord  a  complete 

volunteers: 


Rlcliard  B.  BuBli.  Cb  Icago. 
John  P.  ICcPadden.  1  r«wark. 
Henhel  W.  WUllami ,  Huntington. 
Woodrow  W.  Abbenl  oum,  Seattle. 
Daniel  R.  Rlgge.  Boi  noke. 
WUllam  R.  Owens,  B  >eton. 
llarlce  S.  Zlegler.  PI  taburgh. 
Samuel  R.  Uagglo.  E  Utlmore. 
Oarald  A.  Hanaell,  B  iffalo. 
Adolph  P.  Schneldei .  St.  Loula. 
John  C.  Tucker,  Roanoke. 
Roae  W.  Vlck,  Houat  in. 
Cleveland  P.  McDoo  kid,  Atlanta. 
Charles  H.  Ueuranc  t.  Lincoln. 
Millard  J.  Ryker.  Mi  iskogee. 
LeRoy  C.  Newbouae,  Washington,  D.C. 
Richard  O.  Averltt,  i  It.  Petersburg. 
Macarlo  Oarcla,  Ho  iston. 
Bradley  T.'.'  CaU,  Del  rolt. 
wmiam  "KeUer.  Nev  ark. 
James  D.  Gentle,  Ntstavllle. 
Vinson  W.  Rabem,  j  itlanu. 
John  E.  Bnumn,  Sai  Pranclsco. 
Robert  O.  Butler,  H  intlngton. 
Harry  C.  Bell,  Colun  bla. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  senior 
members  from  the  itafT  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  Clark  Clll  ford  while  visiting 
Vietnam  had  an  op  >ortunity  to  observe 
the  VA  representatives  in  operation.  In 
communicating  thel-  Impressions  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  Mr. 


CUfTord  paid  what 
tribute  to  these  VA 
when  he  said: 


:    believe  was  a  fine 
volunteer  employees 


tak) 


won  an 


I  would  like  to 
express  to  you  the  dee] 
of  every  man  and 
wonderful   Job  being 
Administration    I  am 
forts  today  to  leave  no 
quaint  separating 
veterans  benefits  will 
for  our  country  In  the 


I  am  confident 
military  presence  is 
east  Asia,  we  will 
representatives  then 
tion  and  assistance 
am  also  confident 
facilitate  the  rapid 
readjustment  of  our 
men  to  civil  life. 


this  opportunity  to 

sense  of  appreciation 

In  uniform  for  the 

lone  by  the  Veterans 

certain  that  your  ef- 

stone  unturned  to  ac- 

sertlce  people  with  their 

produce  great  results 

1  uture. 


tiat 


as  long  as  our 
required  in  South- 
continue  to  have  VA 
providing  informa- 
to  all  servicemen.  I 
these  efforts  will 
toclal  and  economic 
courageous  servlce- 


CHEMICAL  EXr  ERT  SEEKS  TO 
RETAI'J  ASP 


HON.  PETER  ^ 


or   NTW 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Tuesday.  September 


]  lEPRESENTATTVES 

17,  1968 
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Mr.  RODINO.  Mr 
M.  May.  president 
is  a  leading  critic  of 
proposal  to  abandon 
ing  price  system  of 
tain  benzenold  cheniicals 
served  as  advisor  to 
clal  trade  representative 
intimate  contact  anc 
of  the  problems  facir 
regarding  intematioiial 


.  RODINO,  JR. 


JESSET 


Speaker.  Dr.  Ernest 
Otto  B.  May  Co., 
;he  administration's 
the  American  sell- 
evaluation  for  cer- 
Dr.  May  has 
;he  President's  spe- 
and  has  had 
special  knowledge 
g  the  United  States 
trade  relations: 
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JnsKT  BTTBimaB 
(By  John  Soloway) 

CBKltlCALa:    A   VaXSH    look    at   U.S.   CHWSICSIi 

TAarrr  pouct 
(By  Dr.  Ernest  M.  May)  > 

The  decline  and  faU  of  America's  favorable 
balance  of  trade  can  be  described,  without 
exaggeration,  as  a  national  tragedy.  It  is  a 
source  of  serious  and  growing  concern  among 
leaders  of  industry,  finance,  business  and 
labor,  not  only  In  the  United  States  but 
throughout  the  free  world. 

Signs  Indicating  erosion  and  deterioration 
of  the  American  position  of  dominance  in 
the  international  marketplace  were  evident 
for  years,  but  the  warnings  received  scant 
attention  m  official  circles.  The  year-by-year 
laarrowlng  of  the  gap  between  U.S.  exports 
and  imports  was  largely  Ignored  until  the 
"gold  drain"  neared  the  disaster  level, 
threatened  to  empty  Port  Knox  and  Imper- 
iled the  world  monetary  system. 

IronlcaUy,  the  dramatic  change  from  "dol- 
lar gi^"  to  "gold  drain"  reflects  both  the 
great  success  and  the  terrible  failure  of 
America's  trade  policies  In  the  post-World 
War  n  period. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  the  end 
of  hostilities,  the  United  States  recognized 
the  need  to  help  war-ravaged  nations  rebuild 
their  Industries  and  bolster  their  economies. 
American  tariffs  were  adjusted  to  favor  these 
nations  and  hasten  the  attalnnxent  of  these 
goals. 

The  success  of  the  program  precipitated  the 
trade  problems  America  faces  today  because 
those  In  charge  failed  to  apply  the  brakes 
soon  enough.  Instead  of  holding  at  a  fair  and 
equitable  middle  point,  the  trade  balance 
has  gone  abroad  with  a  rush — a  gold  rush, 
Uterally. 

Today  the  facts  of  international  economic 
life  demand  an  updating  in  the  American 
conduct  of  trade  negotiations.  The  one-slded- 
ness  that  has  characterized  bargaining 
seeslons  since  World  War  n  must  be  replaced 
by  genuine  give-and-take.  True  reciprocity 
must  be  the  rule. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the 
chemical  Industry  is  seeking  a  ntunber  of 
changes  in  the  most  recent  trade  agreement 
concluded  at  Geneva,  where  the  n.S.  negotia- 
tors gave  away  far  more  than  they  received. 
Speclflcally,  they  agreed  to  reduce  U.S.  chem- 
ical tariffs  by  50  per  cent  in  exchange  for 
reductions  of  20  per  cent  by  this  country's 
principal  European  trading  partners. 

Industry  leaders  fear  a  serious  adverse  ef- 
fect because  of  the  unfair  competitive  edge 
the  unequal  agreement  wUl  give  to  foreign 
manufacturers,  who  start  out  by  paying  low- 
er wages  and  enjoy  lower  production  and 
distribution  costs  than  domestic  firms. 

More  than  any  other  state.  New  Jersey  is 
vitaUy  affected.  It  has  the  largest  single  stake 
in  the  nation's  chemical  Industry.  In  the 
Newark  area  alone,  there  are  39,000  Jot»  in 
chemical  plants.  Statewide  there  are  100,000 
such  Jobs. 

The  nature  of  work  In 'a  chemical  plant 
lends  itself  to  the  hiring,  training  and  devel- 
opment of  specialized  skills  among  those 
who  may  have  shown  little  previous  aptitude 
for  formal  education.  Job  training  programs 
for  the  hard-core  disadvantaged  have  been 
initiated  to  solve  In  part  the  problem  of  un- 
employment in  urban  ghettos.  Those  em- 
ployed two  or  more  years  have  average  an- 
nual earnings  of  more  than  97,000. 

By  Itself,  the  50-20  tariff  reduction  formula 
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>Dr.  Ernest  M.  May — Jersey  Business 
guest  columnist  today — deals  with  a  prob- 
lem of  great  significance  to  New  Jersey's  vast 
chemicals  complex.  Dr.  May  is  president  of 
Otto  B.  May  Inc.,  a  leading  dye  and  dyeetuff 
manufactiirlng  firm  founded  by  his  father 
in  Newark  in  1918.  He  te  also  vice  president 
of  the  Synthetic  Chemical  Manvifactiirers 
Association. 


•greed  to  at  Geneva  would  be  sufficient  to 
cloud  the  future  of  America's  chemical  in- 
dustry. But  the  final  agreement  went 
further. 

Bowing  to  tremendotis  pressure  from  for- 
eign negotiators,  the  n.S.  team  agreed  to 
ask  Oongiess  to  eliminate  the  American  SeU- 
Ing  Price  system  of  valuation.  ASP  has  been 
much  maligned  and  little  understood.  It  is  a 
method  of  valuation  under  which  the  duty 
is  baaed  on  a  percentage  of  the  wholesale 
price  of  the  oomparable  domestic  product. 

The  chief  difference  between  ASP  and  other 
common  methods  of  valuation  is  that  the 
duty  is  tied  to  prices  and  costs  in  the  United 
States  rather  than  those  abroad.  It  is  applied 
to  iMnaenoid  chemicals  and  is  designed  to 
thwart  fraudulent  understatement  of  prices 
and  price  manipulation  by  foreign  cartels. 

Benzenotd,  or  coal  tar,  products  include 
dyes,  pigments,  peatlcldes,  plastic  materials, 
photograplilc  chemicals,  medlcinals  and 
pharmaceuticals,  and  flavor  and  perfume 
nxaterlals.  In  1964,  the  domestic  industry 
produced  over  4,000  benzenold  chemicals, 
with  totel  sales  of  almost  $4  bllUon. 

The  domestic  chemical  Industry  Is  efficient 
and  competitive,  but  it  nevertheless  cannot 
compete  with  Imports  having  the  beneflt  of 
substantially  lower  raw  material  costs  and 
of  labor  costs  that  are  as  much  aa  80  per 
cent  lower. 

Unlees  chemical  tariffs  are  maintained  at 
a  sufficient  level  to  offset  these  sutistantial 
differences  in  production  costs,  large  por- 
tions of  the  U.S.  chttnlcal  Industry  are  going 
to  continue  to  lose  Btelr  share  of  the  market 
or  transfer  operations  to  lower-cost  manu- 
factiurlng  bases  abroad.  In  either  case,  there 
will  be  a  loss  of  employment  opportunity  and 
produotlvltly  to  the  United  States  which  it 
can  ill  afford. 

Instead  of  pressing  for  the  elimination  of 
ASP,  U.S.  trade  negotiators  should  concen- 
trate their  efforts  on  attempting  to  eliminate 
border  taxes  and  other  non-tariff  barriers 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  fair  competition 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Given  fair 
competition,  American  industry  can  do  its 
share  to  reestablish  a  healthy  balance  of 
trade  which  is  so  essential  to  the  continuance 
of  a  sound,  prosperous  economy. 


"DNEMPLOYABLES"  MAKING  GOOD 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or  mcHiCAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  17,  1968 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, many  of  the  Nation's  business  firms 
have  initiated  new  programs  to  hire  and 
train  the  hard-core  imemployed  for  jobs 
in  industry.  Among  the  most  successful 
are  several  programs  offered  by  the 
automobile  manufacturing  companies  in 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Operating  under  the  President's  pro- 
gram of  "job  opportunities  in  the  busi- 
ness sector,"  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen  and  its  chairman,  Henry 
Ford  n,  have  acted  to  place  in  jobs  those 
who  because  of  lack  of  training,  educa- 
tion, or  a  criminal  record  would  ordi- 
narily have  a  hard  time  finding  work. 

Recently,  United  Press  International 
reported  on  the  problems  and  the  suc- 
cesses of  this  program. 

It  tells  how  "the  auto  companies  gave 
no  tests,  ignored  prison  records,  and 
went  into  the  ghettos  to  hire  men  In- 
stead of  waiting  for  them  to  come  from 
the  ghettos  to  employment  ofQces." 
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UPI  reports  that — 

The  programs  have  proven  so  successful 
to  the  companies  that  they  are  beginning 
to  look  anew  at  hiring  policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  found  this  report  ex- 
tremely encouraging.  It  proves  that  the 
hard-core  are  indeed  employable,  and 
do  want  to  work,  if  they  are  only  given 
the  opportunity. 

However,  we  must  realize  that  the 
JOBS  program  cannot  do  the  entire 
task.  There  aie  millions  of  unemployed 
now,  yet  it  prop>oses  to  put  only  500,000 
liard-core  jobless  to  work  by  1971. 

It  is  evident  that  the  JOBS  program- 
as  successful  as  it  has  proven  to  be — 
must  be  supplemented  with  a  program 
of  "last  resort"  public  service  jobs  for 
those  willing  and  able  to  work,  but  who 
aie  below  the  reach  of  private  industry. 
This  is  the  program  I  have  proposed  in 
the  Guaranteed  Employment  Act,  HJl. 
12280. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  Members 
of  the  House  will  find  this  repwrt  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  JOBS  program  and 
the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  of 
interest,  and  insert  it  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record: 

Auto  Companies  Report  Program  SrccESS- 
ful:  "Unemployables"  Making  Good 

DETRorr. — One  man  signed  his  name  with 
an  X  when  he  applied  for  a  Job,  Chrysler 
Corp.  hired  him — and  found  he  was  a  bril- 
liant worker. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  hired  another  man  hung 
up  over  his  prison  record,  his  inability  to 
pass  employment  tests  and  his  blackness. 
Within  eight  months,  he's  l>een  promoted 
twice. 

At  General  Motors  Corp.,  Spike  says  his 
income  came  from  caps,  women  and  selling 
drugs  ever  since  1949,  when  he  last  held  a 
Job. 

He  came  to  OM  a  year  ago  to  work  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  until  things  gots  easier  on 
the  street.  He's  still  there. 

These  men,  and  9,950  others,  came  to  the 
auto  giants  sis  the  hard  core  unemployed — 
the  "unemployable."  Some  had  worked  per- 
haps 11  months,  and  spent  26  years  in  jail. 
Others  had  no  prison  record,  and  no  work 
record. 

But  under  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen program,  the  auto  companies  gave 
no  tests,  ignored  prison  records  and  went  into 
the  ghettoes  to  hire  men  instead  of  waiting 
(or^them  to  come  from  the  ghettoes  to  em- 
ployment offices. 

Surprisingly,  they  are  staying  on  the  Job 
as  long  as,  and  in  some  cases  longer  than, 
the  men  hired  through  normal  channels. 

The  NAB  program  was  launched  April  1. 
Until  then,  the  companies  had  been  run- 
ning other  programs.  To  date,  CM  says  it  has 
hired  7.200  men  nationwide:  Ford  2,300,  and 
Chrysler  650. 

Tlie  majority  of  these  are  in  Detroit,  where 
Chrysler  has  most  of  Its  facilities  and  Ford 
and  GM  have  about  50  per  cent.  Between 
them,  they  had  pledged  to  hire  some  20,700 
men  by  June  of  1969. 

"We've  had  some  problems  with  them  when 
they  first  began,"  said  a  GM  spokesman. 

"We  often  have  problems  explaining  why 
they  should  come  to  work  on  time,  or  why 
they  should  even  regularly  show  up  for  work. 
Maybe  one  of  the  reasons  Is  simply  that  the 
man  hasn't  held  a  Job  and  he's  got  no  idea 
why  he's  important  on  the  production  line." 

But,  the  spokesman  added,  "once  they've 
been  on  the  Job  for  a  while,  and  get  used  to 
working,  we've  got  no  more  problems  with 
them  than  with  the  other  men.  And  they  def- 
initely begin  to  show  a  self-pride  they  hadnt 
shown  before." 

A  spokesman  for  Ford   agreed   that  ab- 
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senteeism  Is  the  biggest  problem,  "though  we 
make  special  allowances  eventually." 

"We  get  to  the  point  where  we've  got  to 
make  a  simple  business  judgment,"  be  said. 

"We  can't  hire  two  men  to  fill  one  job  on  a 
line." 

The  drop-outs  at  Ford  are  about  42  per 
cent.  This  compares  well  with  the  dropout 
rate  among  other  workers.  At  GM,  the  rate  li 
even  better — 72  per  cent  have  stayed  on  thi 
job. 

Both  companies  agreed  that  roughly  two- 
thirds  of  the  drop-outs  for  personal  reasons. 
About  one-third  are  fired. 

The  programs  have  proven  so  successful  to 
the  companies  that  they  are  beginning  to 
look  anew  at  hiring  policies.  The  tests  in 
many  cases  emerge  as  meaningless.  Prison 
records  often  are  found  to  be  irrelevant.  High 
school  diplomas  don't  necessarily  show  intel- 
ligence or  lack  of  it. 

Another  point,  the  industry  has  found  is 
that  hiring  the  hard  core  unemployed  helps 
fill  Jobs  that  otherwise  would  remain  vacant. 

From  the  workers'  point  of  view,  one  com- 
ment, perhaps  as  typical  as  any:  "This  is  my 
last  shot  and  I  can't  afford  to  blow  it." 


FEDERAL    GUN    REGISTRATION    IS 
NOT  THE  ANSWER 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OP  ORMON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  17,  1968 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
against  the  Federal  gun  registration 
amendment  on  July  24  and  will  continue 
to  oppose  any  measure  calling  for  Fed- 
eral firearms  registration  or  licensing  of 
gunowners.  Although  it  was  defeated  in 
the  House,  the  Senate  is  today  consider- 
ing such  a  proposal.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  join  in  rejecting  the  amendment  and 
instead  get  down  to  the  real  business  of 
tackling  the  problems  of  lawlessness  and 
disorder  in  the  Nation. 

STATE    omCIAL    OPPOSED 

The  legitimate  concern  over  this  mat- 
ter is  expressed  in  a  telegram  recently 
received  from  Mr.  Phil  Schneider,  direc- 
tor of  the  Oregon  State  Game  Commis- 
sion. I  include  Mr.  Sclineider's  telegram 
and  my  reply  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

PORTLAKO,  OREG., 

September  12,  1968. 
Hon.  Ax.  Ullman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Deeply  disturbed  over  news  reports  that 
Attorney  General  Clark's  recommendation  for 
national  licensing  and  registration  of  fire- 
arms may  be  included  in  gun  control  legis- 
lation now  being  considered. 

Urge  you  vote  against  any  such  proposal 
in  the  Interests  of  the  millions  of  law-abiding 
gun  owners  in  the  Nation. 

P.  W.    SCHNEHJER, 

Director,  Oregon   State  Game  Commis- 
sion. 

September  13.  1968. 

Mr.  P.  W.  SCHNEmER, 

Director.  Oregon  State  Oame  Commission, 
Portland.  Greg. 

Dear  PKn.:  Thanks  for  your  telegram  ex- 
pressing concern  over  the  possibility  that 
proposals  for  licensing  and  registration  of 
firearms  might  be  the  subject  of  further  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress. 

As  you  may  Icnow,  I  helped  defeat  an 
amendment  calling  for  federal  firearms  regis- 
tration during  House  debate  on  the  Firearms 
Control  Act  of  1968.  This  bill  Is  now  being 
considered  by  the  Senate,  and  If  it  is  amended 
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to  provide  for  registration,  it  will  be  referred 
to  a  joint  House-Senate  conference  to  iron 
out  the  differences.  In  that  event,  I  will  be 
urging  the  House  conferees  to  remain  firm 
against  any  federal  firearms  registration  pro- 
posals and  will  direct  my  efforts  against  any 
conference  report  which  includes  licensing 
or  registration. 

I  appreciate  receiving  your  telegram  and 
can  assure  you  of  my  continued  strong  op- 
position to  federal  firearms  registration  or 
any  proposal  which  would  lead  to  registra- 
tion. 

Best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Al  Ulxman, 
Member  of  Congress. 

federal  police  force  onwakted 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Schnei- 
der's views  are  shared  by  a  vast  majority 
of  the  law-abiding  and  responsible  citi- 
zens of  my  State.  As  a  lifelong  sports- 
man I  have  always  held  this  view.  The 
qtiestion  of  politics  does  not  enter  into 
it.  The  publicized  campaigns  of  pressure 
groups  are  irrelevant.  I  oppose  these 
measures  because  they  are  wrong.  They 
are  wrong  because  they  represent  the  es- 
tablishment of  Federal  police  powers 
never  intended  by  the  Nation's  founders 
and  which  are  incompatible  with  our  con- 
cept of  government.  Law  enforcement  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  States  and  lo- 
calities. We  do  not  want,  nor  do  we  need, 
a  Federal  police  force  in  every  commu- 
nity to  supervise  and  enforce  laws  re- 
specting the  ownership  and  use  of  fire- 
arms. 

Those  who  are  deeply  concerned  over 
the  unrestricted  and  dangerous  prolifer- 
ation of  weapons  in  the  hands  of  irre- 
sponsible people  should  look  to  the  ac- 
tions that  have  been  taken  to  manage 
the  flow  of  firearms  in  interstate  com- 
merce. These  actions  are  consistent  with 
the  legitimate  function  of  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  Constitution. 
Those  who  oppose  firearms  registration 
should  also  look  upon  these  measures 
writh  satisfaction  because  they  represent 
a  genuine  and  responsible  effort  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  tackle  the  real  prob- 
lem without  affecting  the  rights  of  law- 
ful citizens  to  purchase,  own  and  use 
firearms  for  sport,  for  hobby  or  for  pro- 
tection of  home  and  family. 

federal  firearms  act  of   1968 

Most  people  will  agree  that  firearms 
should  be  kept  from  the  hands  of  con- 
victed criminals,  from  mental  incom- 
petents of  record,  from  drug  addicts  and 
others  whose  conduct  and  patterns  rep- 
resent a  threat  to  safety. 

Most  will  agree  that  sales  of  bazookas, 
antitank  gims,  machineguns,  and  other 
weapons  of  war  and  mass  destruction 
should  be  prohibited- 

No  one  would  deny  that  the  Interstate 
transfer  of  firearms  for  use  in  riots  Bnd 
public  disorders  should  be  made  illegal. 

Most  will  approve  of  increased  penal- 
ties for  illegal  use  of  firearms  in  crimi- 
nal acts. 

Most  will  also  approve  of  haltmg  the 
unrestricted  interstate  mail-order  sales 
of  deadly  weapons  to  persons  whose  iden- 
tities and  intentions  are  unknown. 

These  are  the  basic  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1968  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Although 
an  attempt  was  made  to  restrict  mail- 
order sales  of  sporting  ammunition,  we 
were  able  to  defeat  that  provision.  These 
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limitations  do 
with  the  rights 
they  provide  a 
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ability  of  local 
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framework  upon 
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according  to  the 

needs  of  the  area. 


la  r 


cUlzens 


anl 

■KGISntATION     NO  ■     A     nCDERAL     rDNCTION 

If  the  State  o^  New  Jersey  wants  a 
firearms  reglstritlon  program,  that 
the  people  of  New  Jer- 
Oregon  wants  or  needs 
one,  but  that  is  i  matter  to  be  decided 
by  the  people  ofl  Oregon,  not  the  U.S. 
Congress.  Howevjer,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  measures  contained  in  the 
Firearms  Act  of  1968  are  designed  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  people  of  each 
State  to  enforce  their  own  laws  and  to 
prevent,  circumv  ention  of  these  laws 
through,  unrestrcted  interstate  traffic 
In  firearms. 

Those  who  wo  ild  deny  tills  measure 
of  protection  b<  cause  they  believe  It 
is  a  step  toward  I  ederal  gun  registration 
simply  fail  to  un  lerstand  the  reality.  If 
we  do  not  make  J  t  possible  for  local  and 
State  police  age  icies  to  enforce  their 
own  laws,  then  Federal  controls  and 
Federal  enforcen  ent  will  be  inevitable. 
If  we  follow  a  sai  te  and  intelligent  path, 
such  Federal  coitrols  will  neither  be 
needed  nor  want  id. 

SAivrr  ]  M  ovu  stkextb 
Mr.  Speaker,  d  nrlng  the  past  3  years 
the  Congress  has  snacted  17  major  provi- 
sions into  law  designed  to  reverse  the 


dangerous  trend 
These    measures 


of  crime  and  disorder, 
extend  from  aid  in 
training  local  lakv -enforcement  officers 
to  revisions  in  th ;  Nation's  judicial  sys- 
tem. Let  us  not  i  How  the  myth  to  per- 
sist that  America  as  condone  crime  and 
the  disregard  of  law  and  order.  The 
American  people  want  good  and  effec- 
tive laws  to  gui  rantee  the  safety  of 
streets  and  homes  in  every  city  and  town. 
They  want  effecti'  e  enforcement  of  those 
laws  and  the  pro  npt  apprehension  and 
conviction  of  thoi  e  who  violate  them. 

This  is  what  C(  ngress  must  help  pro- 
vide. We  have  ma  le  a  start.  Let  us  con- 
tinue until  we  ha  re  finished  the  job. 


LY,  ANARCHY. 
TV 


PEACEFUL 


HON.  EDWAHD  J.  DERWINSKI 

LINOia 
IN  THE  HOXJSB  O:  '  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  Settember  17,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSB  [.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place 
into  the  RxcoRO  i  very  pertinent  and 
effective  editorial  c  )mmentary  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Sim<  ay,  September  8,  edi- 
tion of  the  Suburb!  nlte  Economist  carry- 
ing very  objective  Jthoughts  on  the  tele- 
vision coverage  ofiboth  Democrat  and 
Republican  Conventions. 

May  I  point  out  [that  the  publisher  of 
the  Economist  is  u  very  reputable  and 
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energetic  liberal  Democrat  and  therefore 
the  editorial  commentary  in  this  publica- 
tion tjears  great  significance: 

PKACXFUI.     ASSEMBLT,     ANARCHT,     AMD    TV 

Appearing  in  an  adjoining  column  are  two 
letters  expressing  people  views  on  recent 
events  In  Chicago  surrounding  the  Demo- 
cratic national  convention. 

As  we  see  It,  the  problem  Is  neatly  stated  in 
a  portion  of  one  of  the  letters,  namely,  "to 
distinguish  between  those  demonstrators 
contemptuous  of  the  constitution  and  those 
seeking  to  exercise  rights  guaranteed  by  It." 
If,  as  the  Chicago  police  department's  pub- 
lic relations  officer  charged,  the  protest  was 
led  by  traitors  bent  on  overthrow  of  the 
government  we  could  not  waste  words  or  pity 
on  the  demonstrators. 

By  the  same  token,  if  the  evidence  of  trea- 
son and  anarchy  is  as  strong  as  the  statement 
indicated,  the  leaders  should  be  arrested. 
Charged  and  tried.  That  Is  the  American  way. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  strongly  defend 
the  right  of  any  group  to  assemble  in  a  peace- 
ful manner  to  express  their  opinions  on  the 
Issues  before  the  country.  That  is  also  the 
American  way. 

It  used  to  be  that  the  only  such  delegations 
comprised  women  marching  on  City  Hall  to 
protest  a  dangerous  crossing  or  dusty  street. 
They  were  treated  lightly  by  the  city  fathers 
and  placated.  Such  marchers  didn't  occur  too 
often  and  they  served  as  a  welcome  break  In 
the  dull  routine  of  government.  They  were 
generally  hailed  as  grass  roots  democracy  in 
action. 

However,  more  complex  Issues  such  as  Viet 
Nam  and  civil  rights  today  or  sltdown  strikes 
and  the  rights  of  the  laboring  man  just  yes- 
terday have  brought  forth  demonstrations 
more  difficult  to  handle. 

But,  freedom  is  the  basis  of  our  form  of 
government  and  to  limit  It  to  any  degree  is 
to  give  our  enemies  within  and  without  one 
of  the  strongest  weapons. 

Freedom  must  be  preserved  while  resisting 
all  attempts  at  anarchy  or  treason,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  constitution.  It  is  not  an  easy 
task.  It's  a  problem  unique  to  our  form  of 
government  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  our 
greatness.  Our  future  as  a  nation  may  depend 
on  our  ability  to  come  to  grips  with  It. 

It  seems  to  us  that  what  Chicago  authori- 
ties faUed  to  do  was  to  differentiate  between 
those  demonstrators  who  were  clearly  here 
to  disrupt  and  those  who  were  here  to  pre- 
sent their  viewpoint.  By  not  dllTerentlatlng 
Chicago  delivered  Into  the  disrupters  all  of 
the  demonstrators  for  their  nefarious  use. 

As  for  the  controversy  between  television 
and  Mayor  Daley,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  tele- 
vision coverage  of  the  convention  was  gra- 
tuitously antagonistic  to  Chicago  from  the 
start.  The  comments  and  tone  of  voice  In 
which  they  were  uttered  were  clearly  per- 
sonal opinions  and  In  no  sense  objective 
reporting. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  tele- 
vision had  to  keep  spreading  Juicy  rumors 
and  developing  controversy  to  hold  Its  audi- 
ence. 

There  Is  a  big  rating  battle  going  on  be- 
tween the  TV  networks.  No  one  Is  going  to 
watch  a  convention  just  to  listen  to  dull 
speeches.  The  Interviewers  walking  around 
the  floor  with  antennas  sticking  up  from 
their  heads  provided  the  spice  the  audience 
wanted.  TV  knows  this  and  the  networks 
compete  for  sensational  statements,  be  they 
rumor  or  fact,  important  or  unimportant. 
It's  not  good  Journalism,  but  It  Is  good  en- 
tertainment. And  who  ever  said  TV  was  more 
than  an  entertainment  medium? 

The  best  Illustration  of  television's  "news 
coverage"  was  actually  at  the  Republican 
convention.  On  the  night  of  the  balloting  in 
Miami  there  was  supposed  to  be  a  rimior  that 
the  Regan-Rockefeller  forces  were  going  to 
try  to  delay  the  balloting  by  asking  for  an 
adjournment.  The  television  networks,  hav- 
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ing  nothing  Interesting  to  do,  kept  the  so- 
called  rumor  alive  for  hours. 

Everybody  In  the  Rockefeller,  Regan  and 
Nixon  camps  denied  It,  but  the  TV  people 
kept  after  It  as  if  there  were  some  substance 
to  the  Idea.  They  were  literally  manufac- 
turing a  news  story  and  trying  very  hard  to 
make  It  happen.  Nixon's  nomination  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  and  there  were  no  dele- 
gate and  platform  fights  as  there  were  in 
Chicago.  With  things  so  quiet  It  was  easier 
to  see  how  TV  was  attempting  to  create  a 
story  to  entertain  Its  viewers. 


DATELINE         WASHINGTON— FINAL 
REPORT  OF  THE  90TH  CONGRESS 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 


or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Tuesday,  September  17,  1968 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
second  session  of  the  90th  Congress  nears 
an  end.  I  felt  it  was  advisable  to  send  a 
final  report  to  my  constituency  in  the 
16th  Congressional  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Accordingly,  I  should  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  the  contents  of  ray 
Dateline  Washington,  Report  No.  5: 

Dateline  Washington:   Report  From  Your 
Congressman,  Eo  Eshleman 

an  answer  to  federalism 

A  recent  nationwide  study  showed  that  the 
American  people  today  are  more  concerned 
about  big  government  than  about  big  labor, 
big  business  or  big  anything  else.  Constantly 
Increasing  taxes,  dally  examples  of  inefficiency 
and  a  seeming  Inability  to  deal  with  contem- 
porary problems  have  made  the  public  aware 
that  the  federal  government  has  grown  too 
large  for  effective  action.  We  are  faced  with 
the  sad  truth,  proven  again  and  again,  that 
big  government  can  make  little  people. 

The  present  phUosophy  of  "creative  fed- 
eralism." is  an  attempt  to  substitute  the 
creativity  of  bureaucracy  for  the  creativity  of 
the  individual.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  the 
federal  government  can  and  must  develop,  es- 
tablish and  administer  a  national  solution  to 
all  problems.  But,  what  the  bureaucrats  and 
planners  have  failed  to  recognize  is  that  a 
general  solution  devised  In  Wasiiington  may 
help  a  situation  In  Milwaukee,  but  that  same 
solution  may  compound  the  problems  in 
Lancaster  or  Lebanon. 

The  first  order  of  business  must  be  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  crises  facing 
our  society.  Obviously,  many  of  the  Ills  are 
not  being  cured  at  any  level  of  government. 
Many  of  our  cities  are  In  terrible  shape.  Pov- 
erty, unemployment  and  crime  run  rampant. 
Slums  are  a  disgrace,  social  problems  abound, 
transportation  is  a  mess  and  on  and  on. 

A  majority  of  us  rightly  have  begun  to 
question  why  acceptable  solutions  to  cry- 
ing needs  are  not  forthcoming.  The  crucial 
question  is  not  whether  the  problems  are 
being  solved  at  the  local  and  state  level.  The 
real  question  Is  why  are  they  not  being  solved 
at  any  level.  Some  so-called  experts  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  reason  Is  that  states 
and  local  people  cannot  work  out  their  own 
approaches  to  difficult  situations.  However. 
I  have  a  different  view. 

State  and  local  governments  can  solve 
problems.  They  Just  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources available  to  tackle  social  Ills  In  a 
proper  manner.  And,  the  simple  fact  is  that 
the  resources  are  not  available  because  they 
have  been  largely  usurped  and  dried  up  by 
the  federal  government  with  its  continually 
expanding  spending  programs  which  in  years 
past  have  produced  so  few  resuiu. 
The  key  to  answering  the  questions  that 


face  our  society,  as  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution knew  so  well,  lies  In  decentraliza- 
tion of  po>wer.  In  decentralization  of  author- 
ity. In  decentralization  of  "solution  finding." 
We  should  be  looking  at  our  states  as  fifty 
civic  laboratories.  There  Is  no  certainty  that 
each  of  the  fifty  would  come  up  with  the  best 
answers  in  all  cases,  but  we  would  l>e  sure 
that  a  single  poor  solution  would  never  be 
applied  to  everyone. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  some  method  must 
be  instituted  that  provides  the  states  with 
the  resources  they  need  for  positive  action. 
Tax-sharing  Is  such  a  method.  Tax-sharing 
would  permit  a,  percentage  of  the  federal 
taxes  collected  within  each  state  to  be  re- 
turned to  that  state  for  use  In  meeting  ris- 
ing school  costs  or  other  pressing  urban,  sub- 
urban and  rural  problems.  This  approach, 
coupled  with  an  equalization  formula  to  help 
poorer  states.  Is  one  of  the  most  promising 
ways  of  meeting  the  present  domestic  crises 
in  America. 

Big  government,  which  is  based  on  fed- 
eral answers  to  everything,  has  been  tried 
and  has  been  found  Inadequate  when  ap- 
plied to  modern  situations.  The  American 
people  are  becoming  disenchanted  with  the 
formulas  of  the  30s;  they  are  looking  for 
something  better  rather  than  bigger.  Tax- 
sharing,  In  my  opinion.  Is  one  of  those  bet- 
ter ideas.  It  is  an  opportunity  to  replace 
"creative  federalism"  with  "functional  com- 
munities." 

BRIEFS 

Worth  noting 

Two  thousand  years  before  Christ,  Ham- 
murabi, ruler  of  Babylon,  gave  his  subjects 
the  first  known  code  of  laws.  He  wrote,  "I 
established  law  and  Justice  in  the  land."  Ever 
since,  the  words  "law"  and  "Justice"  have 
been  linked  together.  Destroy  one,  and  the 
other  becomes  meaningless.  There  can  be  no 
law  without  Justice,  and  no  Justice  without 
law. 

Foreign  aid 
Expenditures  for  foreign  aid  will  be  at 
an  all-time  low  ttiis  year.  Congress  has  at- 
tempted to  trim  the  waste  and  Ineffectiveness 
out  of  the  foreign  programs.  Perhaps,  there 
Is  at  last  a  realization  that  friends  cannot 
be  bought  abroad,  but  that  real  friendship 
among  nations  grows  from  unity  of  pur- 
pose. Foreign  aid  has  Its  place,  of  course, 
but  we  should  not  forget  that  our  national 
emblem  is  the  Eagle — and  not  the  golden 
goose. 

Unity  and  dissent 
.^bove  all  else,  America  today  needs  unity — 
but  not  a  unity  which  discourages  dis- 
sent. We  need  a  unity  within  which  a  dif- 
ference of  views  and  expression  Is  welcomed. 
True  unity  can  only  be  hammered  out  on  the 
anvil  of  free  debate,  and  the  sparks  from 
that  debate  are  what  will  light  the  fires  of 
hope.  We  need  dissent — but  we  need  a  crea- 
tive dissent,  one  that  contributes  to  the 
dialogue  and  to  the  fund  of  ideas  from 
which  practical  approaches  can  be  drawn. 
Height  of  hypocrisy 
In  the  Congress  we  have  heard  all  kinds  of 
poverty  programs  fanfared  during  the  past 
two  years.  We  have  been  asked  to  appropriate 
billions  of  dollars  to  rid  the  nation  of  those 
problems  that  prey  on  the  poor  and  un- 
fortunate. On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been 
told  to  look  the  other  way  when  the  mat- 
ter of  pursuing  a  war  on  organized  crime  Is 
mentioned.  Yet,  It  Is  the  poor  who  are  most 
victimized  by  organized  criminal  operations. 
It  seems  we  are  being  asked  the  Impossible — 
to  accept  only  one  Interpretation  of  wtxat 
Is  best  for  the  poor. 

Government's  role 

Someone  once  said  and  I  think  it  has 
merit,  "The  office  of  government  Is  not  to 
confer  happiness,  but  to  give  men  the  op- 
portunity to  work  out  happiness  for  tbem- 
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selves."  If  you  agree  with  that  philosophy, 
you  would  be  as  shocked  as  I  at  an  adver- 
tisement which  arrived  In  my  office  the 
other  day.  The  title  and  sub-title  on  the 
ad  read  as  follows:  "Cash  In  on  all  the  pay- 
ments, services  and  benefits  the  government 
owes  you!  10,000  benefits— millions  In  serv- 
ices and  payments  .  .  .  giant,  new  encyclo- 
pedia tells  you  how  to  get  your  share  right 
now!"  Then  it  was  WUl  Rogers  who  said  that 
the  American  people  were  lucky  that  they 
didn't  get  all  the  government  they  paid  for. 
Sometimes,  it  appears  as  though  our  luck 
has  changed. 

Electing  a  leader 
This  is  one  of  those  Important  years  when 
the  people  have  the  opportunity  to  choose 
the  man  who  will  lead  them  for  the  four 
years  which  follow.  While  each  of  us  has  his 
or  her  own  opinion  of  what  that  man  should 
offer  America,  there  seems  to  be  some  gen- 
eral agreement  on  what  a  new  leadership 
can  bring  to  the  country.  The  President  we 
elect  can  again  elevate  self-discipline  and 
moraUty  to  their  position  of  paramount  Im- 
portance and  thus  eliminate  growing  selfish- 
ness, immorality,  and  materialism.  The  spirit 
of  "anything  goes"  can  be  ended  and  Impor- 
tance restored  to  the  quality  of  the  personal 
lives  of  our  citizens. 

Some  common  ground 
In  a  campaign  year.  It  Is  often  difficult  to 
find  any  statement  on  which  both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  agree.  However,  Demo- 
cratic Vice  Presidential  Candidate  Edmund 
Muskle  made  a  statement  the  other  day  that 
I  can  fully  endorse.  He  told  a  crowd  in  Texas 
to  "remember  the  Democrats'  record." 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  REBEL  IS 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  RE- 
SEARCHER ON  POLICE-COMMU- 
NITY RELATIONS 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 


or  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  17.  1968 
Mr.     BROYHILL     of     Virginia.     Mr. 

Speaker.  Mrs.  Joan  Abbott,  president  of 
the  Police  Wives  Association,  has  asked 
that  I  insert  in  this  Record  the  full  text 
of  an  open  letter  addressed  by  her  asso- 
ciation to  the  District  of  Columbia  City 
Coimcil,  in  which  they  protest  the  part 
played  by  a  student  intern  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  Columbia  University 
riots  last  spring,  In  drafting  a  report  on 
police-community  relations. 

As  I  share  Mrs.  Abbott's  concern  over 
this  situation,  I  am  pleased  to  include 
the  full  text  of  her  letter,  as  well  as  a 
letter  on  the  same  subject  from  Mr.  John 
R.  Immer.  first  vice  president  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Citizens  Associations  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post  article  of  September  2,  1968.  to 
which  they  refer: 

[An  open  letter  to  all  District  of  Columbia 
City  Council  members] 

District     or     Colttmbia     Police 
Wives  Association,  Inc., 

Clinton,  Md..  September  5, 1968. 
Hon.  John  W.  Hecrincer. 
Chairman,  District  of  Columbia  City  Council, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hechinger:  We  charge  that  the 
D.C.  City  Council  has  made  a  major  contri- 
bution to  the  deterioration  of  police-commu- 
nity relations.  This  is  proved  by  a  little- 
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noticed  report  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
September  2,  1968,  (page  B  4)  In  a  2-column 
article  titled  "Columbia  U.  Rebel  Is  D.C.  Re- 
searcher." The  Post  reported.  In  part,  as  fol- 
lows; "Jonathan  D.  Schiller,  21,  connects  the 
Columbia  University  riots  of  last  spring  with 
Washington's  police-community  relations 
crisis  of  this  summer.  A  6-foot,  5-lnch  expo- 
nent of  the  New  Left.  Schiller  threw  his  con- 
siderable bulk  between  the  police  and  the 
Columbia  demonstrators,  an  experience  be 
brought  to  bear  recently  when,  as  a  research 
assistant  for  the  D.C.  City  Council,  he  helped 
prepare  Its  report  on  police-commuhlty  re- 
lations. .  .  .  Now  a  $100-a-week  summer  in- 
tern for  the  City  Council,  Schiller  has  tucked 
his  knees  under  a  low  desk  and  helped  turn 
out  the  43-page  report  on  police-community 
relations  that  Is  still  being  considered  by 
the  Council.  For  two  weeks,  with  his  Colum- 
bia experience  still  fresh  in  mind.  Schiller 
plowed  through  reports  of  various  crime 
commissions,  called  police  and  law  enforce- 
ment officials  and  conferred  with  specialists 
from  the  Justice  Department.  'The  Colum- 
bia riots  taught  me  a  lot  about  power,'  he 
said.  'And  working  here  has  enabled  me  to 
get  a  perspective  on  the  art  of  power  and 
that  a  real  citizen  infiuence  is  necessary.  It 
gives  me  an  awareness  of  when  and  under 
what  conditions  it  will  be  feasible.'  The  im- 
age of  a  Columbia  rebel'  may  clash  with  that 
of  the  municipal  Bureaucrat  hunched  over 
a  desk  shuffling  papers  into  oblivion,  but 
Schiller,  articulate  as  usual,  has  an  answer. 
'A  radical  or  extremist  probably  considers 
summertime  work  in  city  government  an  ex- 
ercise in  futility,'  he  conceded.  "But  my  Job 
with  the  Council  has  been  educational  and 
productive.  I've  learned  something.'  " 

We  thought,  and  certainly  we,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  community  were  led  to  believe 
from  earlier  newspaper  and  radio- TV  reports, 
that  the  City  Council  study  on  police-com- 
munity relations  had  been  prepared  by  the 
members  of  the  Council's  Public  Safety  Com- 
mittee. Tliese  members  are  William  S. 
Thompson  Chairman,  Margaret  A.  Haywood, 
Polly  Shackleton,  Rev.  Walter  E.  Fauntroy. 
John  A.  Nevius,  and  yourself  as  an  ex  of- 
ficio member.  Whatever  Mr.  Schiller  may 
consider  he  has  learned  al>out  the  "art  of 
power,"  we  think  this  Washington  Post  arti- 
cle, shocking  and  revealing  as  it  Is,  clearly 
calls  for  decisive  action  by  the  City  Council. 
We  are  demanding  that  you  ( 1 )  publicly 
Identify  the  sections  of  the  City  Council's 
43-page  repwrt  on  police-community  rela- 
tions on  which  Mr.  Schiller  worked,  and  those 
he  contributed  to;  and  (2)  Issue  a  completely 
frank  and  open  report  on  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  surrounding  the  hiring  of  this 
"Columbia  U.  Rebel".  Please  bear  In  mind 
that  this  43-page  report  is  not  a  mere  stu- 
dent's thesis  on  "the  art  of  power"  and  citi- 
zen control  of  the  police. 

Mr.  Schiller,  an  avowed  "radical  or  ex- 
tremist", has  successfully  Included  some 
novel  proposals  clearly  acceptable  to  the 
Black  United  Front,  but  not  to  Public  Safety 
Director.  Patrick  V.  Murphy  who  has  totally 
rejected  a  number  of  recommendations  In 
the  report.  The  City  Council  should  have 
consulted  experts  personally  In  preparing  Its 
report.  Its  use  of  a  self-admitted  "radical 
or  extremist"  such  as  Mr.  SchUIer  to  do  its 
work  seems  to  vitiate  this  43-page  report. 

In  the  Federalist  papers,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton called  for  a  "check  upon  a  spirit  of 
favoritism"  which  wotQd  "prevent  the  ap- 
pointment of*  unfit  characters  from  state 
prejudice,  from  famUy  connection,  from 
personal  attachments,  or  from  a  view  to 
popularity."  Clearly,  such  a  check  Is  desper- 
ately needed  in  the  City  Council.  May  we 
hear  from  you? 

Sincerely  yours, 

DisiucT  or  Colttmbia  Police 

Wives  Association.  Inc., 
Mrs.  Joan  Abbott.  President. 
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(Op«n  letter  1 1  OUtrlct  of  Columbia  Ctty 
CoineU  Memben] 
lATxoM  aw  CrnsKMs  AaaociA- 

TIONS    OF    THX    DiSniCT    OT   CO- 
LUMBIA, 

September  5,  199$. 
Bef ;  What  Par   Did  Jonatban  Schiller.  Co- 
lumbia U.  Rel  lel.  Have  In  Writing  the  City 
Council's    Re  )ort    on    Police-Community 
Relations? 
Hon.  John  W.  :  lacHiNom, 
Chairman.  Distr  ct  of  Columbia  City  Council 
Waahington.  D.C . 

Dkam  Ua.  Haci  iDfon:  What  part  did  Jona- 
than Schiller,   vhom   the  Waahington   Poet 
(Sept.  3)  called  a  "Columbia  V.  Rebel"  have 
In    writing    the    43-page    PoUce-Communlty 
reUtlons   report '   The    Washington   Post   Is 
unusually  rellab  e  and  Informed  on  commu- 
nity and  police  n  attem,  and  it  reported  that: 
"Now  a  $100-a-W(  ek  Intern  for  the  City  Coun- 
cU,  Schiller  baa  t  ucked  hU  knees  under  a  low 
desk  and  helped  turn  out  the  43-page  report 
on  pollce-commi  inlty  relations  that  Is  still 
being   considered    by   the   Council.    For   two 
weeks,    with    his   Columbia    experience   sUll 
fresh  In  his  mlr  i.  Schiller  plowed  through 
reports  of  varlou  i  crime  commissions,  called 
"police  and  law  en  rorcement  officials  and  con- 
■ferred^lth  speclillsts  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment." 

Earlier  this  w<  ek  Public  Safety  Director 
Patrick  V.  Murpt  y  appeared  before  the  City 
CouncU  and  flat!;  turned  down  and  rejected 
a  number  of  th  i  recommendatlona  In  the 
43-page  report  w  llch  Schiller  "helped  turn 
out".  Why  dldn'1  the  City  Council  turn  to 
Public  Safety  Di  ector  Murphy.  Instead  of 
Schiller,  to  prep  ire  Its  43-page  report  on 
police-communlt  relations?  What  expertise 
did  Schiller,  a  sel  r-styled  "radical  or  extrem- 
Ut  possess  whlct  Mr.  Murphy  did  not?  What 
purpose  Is  Mr.  M arphy  in  the  DC.  Govern- 
ment to  serve  If  1 1  Is  not  to  be  In  the  prep- 
aration of  such  e  sensitive  and  vital  report 
as  the  43-page  Rt  port  on  Police-Community 
Relations  claims  t  >  be?  The  City  CouncU  cer- 
tainly considers  dr.  Murphy  to  be  on  the 
»ame  team  as  th«  City  Council  Is  supposed 
to  be?  The  use  of  such  a  "radical  or  extrem- 

I?.ll  ^  ^    ^*'^'"  "■  ^  ^e'P  "*"fn  out"  the 
City  CouncU's  rep  )rt  Is  an  extremely  curious 
matter.  Upon  Inq  ilry  today,  i  find  that  Mr 
Schiller  has  sudd*  oly  departed  from  his  Job? 
Why  and  under  \  rhat  circumstances  did  he 
leave?  Do  you  coi  islder  that  he  contributed 
to  better  pollce-c  )mmunlty  relations?  Why 
was  he  employed.  »nd  Chief  Lavton  and  Mr 
Murphy  were  not?  The  employment  of  Schil- 
ler by  the  City  C  luncll  could  be  the  straw 
which  broke  the  ci  mel's  back  where  the  3100 
men    of    the    PoU:e    Department    are    con- 
cerned-coming o  I   top   of   the   "Justifiable 
homicide    resolutl  )n  drafted  by  Rev.  Chan- 
nlng    Phillips.    D.mocrattc    National    Com- 
mitteeman. I  wou  d  urge  that  you  Immedi- 
ately usue  a  pubic  explanation  of  the  use 
of  Mr.  Schiller  befo  -e  the  matter  further  exac- 
erbates  reldUons   between    the   police    (who 
are  risking  their  llU,  to  protect  law-abiding 
citizens)   and  the    >.C.  City  Council.  In  any 
event.  I  would  hof  e  you  would  give  me  an 
explanation  of  this  natter  so  that  I  can  bring 
It  before  the  Peden  1  of  Citizens  Associations 
at Jts  upcoming  ir  eetlng.  May  I  hear  from 

Sincerely  yoi  rs. 

John  R.  Immzs. 

'::.  First  Vice  President. 

[Prom  the  Washln  jton  Post.  Sept.  2.  1968) 

Columbia  U.  Rh  kl  Is  DC.  RxsEAacHxa 

(By  Rich  ird  M.  Cohen) 

Jonathan  D.  SchI  ler.  21.  connects  the  Co- 
lumbia University  lots  of  last  spring  with 
Washington's  poll  se-conmiunlty  relaOons 
crisis  of  this  summe  •. 

A  8l.\-foot.  flve-lE  ch  exponent  of  the  New 
Left.  Schiller  threw  ils  considerable  bulk  be- 
tween the  poUce  ar  d  the  Columbia  demon- 
strators, an  experleice  he  brought  to  bear 
recently  when,  as  i    research  assistance  for 
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the  D.C.  City  CouncU,  be  helped  prepare  ita 
report  on  poUce-communlty  reUtlou. 

There  is  a  very  cloee  working  relattonahlp 
between  what  happened  at  Columbia  and 
what's  happening  here."  Schiller  said. 

A  two-year  member  of  Columbia's  basket- 
ball team  ("The  beet  In  the  East,  23-5  last 
year" ) ,  Schiller  went  on : 

"The  fnistratlon  felt  by  many  ghetto  real- 
dents  m  terms  of  police  grievance  procedure* 
very  closely  resembles  what  happened  at  Co- 
liunbla.  There  the  students  wanted  participa- 
tion In  the  administrative  and  grievance  pro- 
cedures too.  It's  quite  similar." 

ttmOLK  CLA88  FAMILT 

Schiller,  the  product  of  an  upper  middle- 
class  Cleveland  Park  home,  could,  despite  his 
penchant  for  New  Left  Jargon,  submit  a 
r«sum6  to  warm  the  heart  of  any  Dow  Chemi- 
cal recruiter. 

A  graduate  of  the  private  Landon  School 
and. a  good  enough  student  at  Columbia  to 
consider  applying  to  Harvard  Law  School, 
Schiller  Is  the  son  of  an  administrative  Judge 
for  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  a  woman  who  also  holds  a  law  degree 
but  practices  as  a  marriage  counselor.  His 
sister,  a  veteran  of  the  Peace  Corps,  Is  now 
at  the  University  of  London. 

Love  for  basketball  drew  Schiller  from  the 
white  world  of  Cleveland  Park  Into  the  black 
world  of  Inner-cItT  olaygroiuids. 

"I  used  to  go  downtown  to  watch  gaya 
like  Elgin  Baylor  play  and  hope  to  get  Into 
a  game.  I  also  was  a  ballboy  for  the  Ameri- 
can University  team.  I  traveled  with  the 
team  to  nearby  games  and  got  to  know  the 
players.  Basketball."  he  observed,  "has  always 
been  Integrated." 

LCD   70  CHILOaXN 

Later  Schiller  became  a  summer  block 
leader  for  the  Adams-Morgan  Community 
Council.  With  a  staff  of  eight  he  set  up 
arte  and  crafts  and  cultural  activities  for 
his  70  children. 

Two  years  ago  he  participated  In  Opera- 
tion Champ,  setting  up  basketball  clinics 
with  enough  expertise  to  take  his  team  to 
the  New  York  final. 

Now  a  $lOO-a-week  summer  intern  for  the 
City  Council.  Schiller  has  tucked  his  knees 
under  a  low  deek  and  helped  turn  out  the 
43-page  report  on  police-community  rela- 
Uons  that  is  stUl  being  considered  by  the 
CouncU. 

For  two  weeks,  with  hla  Columbia  experi- 
ence still  fresh  In  his  mind,  SchUler  plowed 
through  reports  of  various  crime  commis- 
sions, called  police  and  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials and  conferred  with  specialists  from  the 
Justice  Department. 

"un  or  powia" 

"The  Columbia  rlota  taught  me  a  lot  about 
power,"  he  said.  "And  working  here  has  en- 
abled me  to  get  a  perspective  on  the  art  of 
power  and  that  a  real  citizen  Influence  is 
necessary.  It  gives  me  an  awareness  of  when 
and  imder  what  conditions  It  wlU  be  feas- 
ible." 

The  Image  of  a  "Columbia  rebel"  may 
clash  with  that  of  the  mimlcipal  Bureaucrat 
hunched  over  a  desk  shuffling  papera  Into 
oblivion,  but  Schiller,  artlciUate  as  usual,  has 
an  answer. 

"A  radical  or  extremist  probably  considers 
summertime  work  In  city  government  an  ex- 
ercise In  futUlty,"  he  conceded.  "But  my  Job 
with  the  Council  has  been  educational  and 
productive.  I've  learned  something." 
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HJl.  12962 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 


OF  MXW  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  17.  1968 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
the  House  passed  by  an  overwhelming 


vote.  HJl.  12962.  establishing  a  Presiden- 
tial Commission  on  Negro  History  and 
Culture.  I  believe  this  is  an  important 
bill  which  could  play  a  significant  role 
in  promoting  a  better  understanding  of 
the  contribution  of  Negro  culture  to 
American  society  and  the  Negro  people 
to  American  history. 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  is  to  end  the 
almost  total  neglect  of  Negro  history  and 
culture  by  our  historians  and  textbooks, 
newspapers,  television,  and  radio.  The 
Commission  will  study  the  best  means  of 
preserving,  collecting,  and  integrating 
the  Negro  past  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  education,  and  of  reporting 
the  Negro  past  and  present,  in  our  news- 
papers, television,  radio,  and  other  in- 
formation media. 

The  neglect  of  Afro-American  history 
in  America  has  robbed  the  Negro  of  his 
racial  heritage,   drastically  reduced  his 
sense  of  identlflcation  with  America,  and 
seriously  undermined  his  pride  and  self- 
esteem.  But  the  white  man  has  suffered 
almost  as  much  as  the  Negro  from  the 
neglect  of  black  history  in  our  society. 
Much    of    the    fear    of    and    prejudice 
against  Negroes  stems  directly  from  tlie 
Ignorance  within  white  communities  of 
the  Negro.  Deprived  of  any  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  Negro  past  or  present,  white 
children  hear  little  or  nothing  to  counter 
and  correct  the  false  stereotypes  of  the 
Negro  which  abound  in  our  country  to- 
day. If  our  textbooks  and  histories,  our 
information  and  communication  media, 
could  provide  a  more  balanced  portrayal 
of  Negro  history  and  culture,  negati\e 
myths  would  be  contained,  the  spread  of 
discrimination  and  prejudice  effectively 
countered,  and  much  of  the  fear  and 
hatred  which  poison  race  relations  in  our 
society  today,  removed. 

Historians  tell  us  that  in  America's 
diversity  lies  its  strength.  We  are  a 
pluralistic  society — an  amalgam  of  a 
whole  assortment  of  cultures  and  races, 
each  of  which  has  contributed  to  the 
American  society  of  1968.  By  the  time  our 
children  leave  school,  they  have  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  diverse  histories  and 
contributions  of  most  of  the  ethnic  and 
racial  groups  within  our  society.  The 
great  exception  is  the  contribution  of  the 
Negro — a  people  who  make  up  one-ninth 
of  our  population.  The  purpose  of  the 
Commission  is  to  end  this  omission. 

I  first  became  aware  of  the  neglect  of 
Negro  history  and  culture  in  talks  with 
my  constituents  in  the  South  Bronx,  and 
in  my  involvement  with  the  poverty  pro- 
gram as  a  member  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee. 

One  of  the  most  common  complaints  of 
my  constituents  was  the  almost  com- 
plete absence  of  Afro-American  art. 
sculpture,  and  history  in  our  national 
museums.  Young  Negro  teachers  told  me 
of  trips  they  had  organized  for  local 
youth  groui>s  to  city  museums  and  the 
frustrations  of  the  groups  on  finding  the 
museums  devoid  by  any  information  on 
the  Negro  past. 

I  remember  one  Negro  teacher  who  had 
thrown  away  the  conventional  history 
books  and  studied  black  history  by  dint 
of  his  own  research^florts  asking  me: 

Why  Isn't  there  one  miiseum  In  America 
which  tells  the  story  of  the  6,000  Negroes  who 
fought  under  Washington? 

Why  Isn't  there  a  museum  In  this  country 
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which  gives  aom«  infonnatton  on  the  Negroes 

who  came  oyer  In  the  sixteenth  century  with 
the  Bpanlsh  conquistadon? 

Who  has  ever  heard  of  Bstevanlco,  a  Span- 
ish Negro  who  led  the  expedition  which  dis- 
covered Arizona  and  New  Mexico? 

I  talked  to  other  Negro  historians,  to 
Negro  artists  and  to  civil  rights  leaders 
familiar  with  Negro  culture,  and  the  out- 
come was  a  bill  which  I  introduced  in  the 
89th  Congress  to  set  up  a  national  com- 
mission to  study  the  problems  of  estab- 
lishing an  Afro-American  museum. 

The  bill  failed  to  be  reported  out  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee. I  introduced  the  bill  again  this  Con- 
gress and  continued  to  consult  various 
leading  Negro  historians. 

Invaluable  assistance  was  provided  by 
Dr.  Charles  Wesley,  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Association  for  the  Study 
of  Negro  Life  and  History.  The  associa- 
tion has  a  distinguished  history  of  its 
own  having  been  founded  52  years  ago. 
It  has  published  the  Journal- of  Negro 
History,  a  quarterly  since  1916,  and  the 
Negro  History  Bulletin,  a  monthly,  since 
1937. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  his- 
torians on  the  association's  executive 
council  are  the  Negro  historian.  John 
Hope  Franklin  and  the  American  his- 
torian, Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  on  the  council. 

Dr.  Wesley  told  me  some  of  the  many 
problems  Negro  historians  faced  in 
writing  the  history  of  the  black  people 
of  America,  the  most  fundamental  prob- 
lem being  the  lack  of  documents.  As  Dr. 
Wesley  said:  "No  documents,  no  his- 
tory." 

Prom  my  talks  with  Dr.  Wesley  and 
several  other  leading  Negro  historians, 
I  realized  the  urgent  need  of  a  national 
commission  with  a  much  wider  concern 
than  that  provided  in  my  bill  to  set  up 
a  Negro  museum.  Accordingly,  I  Intro- 
duced a  second  bill  in  the  first  session  of 
the  Congress— H.R.  12962. 

The  bill  was  reported  out  of  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  on  May  30  and  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  on  July 
10.  It  passed  the  House  yesterday  by  a  vote 
of  263  to  46. 

The  whole  field  of  Negro  history  and 
culture  and  its  treatment  and  interpreta- 
tion by  our  education  system — currlc- 
ulums  and  textbooks — and  by  our  public 
media,  TV,  radio,  films,  and  press,  will  be 
thrown  open  for  review. 

Among  many  other  aspects,  the  Com- 
mission will  consider  the  necessary  steps 
to  unearth,  collect  and  preserve  histori- 
cal materials  dealing  with  Negro  history 
and  culture;  methods  of  preserving  and 
cataloging  existing  materials;  methods 
of  disseminating  such  materials  so  that 
the  information  can  be  integrated  into 
the  mainstream  of  American  education 
and  life. 

The  Commission  will  be  expected  to 
make  broad  recommendations  on  how  to 
provide  a  more  balanced  portrayal  of  the 
Negro  in  school  and  college  curricula, 
bibliographies,  textbooks,  television  pro- 
grams, newspaper  and  magazine  reports 
and  radio  broadcasts. 

In  short,  the  mandate  of  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  £is  broad  as  possible,  its  oper- 
ations will  be  as  flexible  as  possible. 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  bill  before 
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the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  in 
New  York  in  March.  All  of  us  who  were 
present  at  the  hearings.  Representatives 
William  Hathaway,  of  Maine  and  Qns 
Hawkins,  of  California — are  even  more 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  this  leg- 
islation after  hearing  the  testimony  of  a 
list  of  distinguished  witnesses. 

I  would  like  to  share  some  of  the  high- 
lights with  my  colleagues: 

James  Baldwin  said: 

Anyone  who  is  black  Is  taught,  as  my  gen- 
eration was  taught,  that  Negroes  are  not  a 
civilization  or  culture,  and  that  we  came 
out  of  the  Jungle  and  were  saved  by  the  mis- 
sionary. .  .  .  You  cannot  educate  a  child  If 
you  first  destroy  his  morale.  ...  If  he  (the 
Negro  chUd)  sees  In  fact  on  the  one  hand 
no  past  and  reaUy  no  present  and  certainly 
no  future,  then  you  have  created  what  the 
American  public  likes  to  think  of,  In  the 
younger  general,  as  the  nigger  we  Invent  and 
the  nigger  they  Invent.  What  has  happened 
Is  that  you  destroy  the  child  from  the  cradle. 

We  are  beginning  late  (to  review  text- 
books), but  any  beginning  Is  better  than 
none.  But  I  don't  think  we  should  pretend 
it  Is  going  to  be  easy. 

Jackie  Robinson  also  was  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  bill.  He  told  the  House  sub- 
committee: 

I  think  It's  high  Ume  that  the  Congress 
understood  the  tremendous  frustrations  that 
the  young  Negro  has  today,  frustrations  I 
think  we  felt  many  years  ago.  .  .  .  For  many, 
many  years  In  these  United  States,  a  grave 
Injustice  has  been  done,  not  only  to  the 
Negro  cause,  but  also  to  the  cause  of  his- 
torical truth  and  accuracy.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
major  sins  of  omission  has  been  the  failure 
of  historians  and  educational  authorities  to 
assign  black  Americans  the  credit  they  richly 
deserve  for  the  collective  and  individual  con- 
tributions they  have  made  to  American  his- 
tory and  cvUture  and  to  the  growth  of  this 
country. 

Other  witnesses'  who  testified  in  favor 
of  the  bill  Included  Mrs.  Betty  Shadazz, 
the  widow  of  Malcolm  X;  Roy  Innis,  the 
associate  national  director  of  CORE;  Dr. 
John  Davis  of  the  American  Society  of 
African  Culture;  Mr.  John  W.  Davis  of 
the  legal  fund  of  NAACP;  Mr.  Mai  Goode 
of  ABC-TV  New  York;  Mr.  John  Mor- 
sell,  associate  director  of  the  NAACP ;  and 
Dr.  Charles  Wesley. 

I  should  also  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  members  a  report  of  a  conference 
on  Negro  History  and  Culture  in  Wash- 
ington, sponsored  by  the  Association  for 
the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History,  and 
myself. 

A  highlight  of  this  conference  was  a 
speech  by  Franklin  H.  Williams,  the  for- 
mer U.S.  Ambassador  to  Ghana  who  has 
been  appointed  to  head  a  new  urban  cen- 
ter at  Columbia  University.  He  told  the 
conference: 

I  had  to  go  to  Africa,  to  a  country  run  by 
black  people,  to  find,  for  the  first  time,  an 
identity  for  myself.  As  a  result  ...  I  am  no 
longer  an  "Integratlonlst"  In  the  old  sense  of 
a  humiliating  attempt  to  destroy  the  black 
community  and  scatter  it  Into  the  white  com- 
munity. "Black  Power"  now  means  to  me  that 
Negroes,  Uke  the  Irish,  the  Jews  and  other 
ethnic  groups  In  America,  must  take  pride 
m  and  strengthen  the  positive  values  of  the 
black  community  In  order  to  achieve  real  In- 
tegration In  America. 

Dr.  Gregory  Anrig,  Director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Equal  Educational  Opportunity 
of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  blamed 
the  neglect  of  the  Negro  past  in  history 
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textbooks  on  timid  publishers  who  felt  it 
safer  to  ignore  race  when  selling  to  a 
market  which  included  5,000  Southern 
school  districts,  on  educators  who  pre- 
ferred to  be  "color  blind"  and  think  of 
America  as  "one  big  happy  family,  but 
a  white  middle  class  family"  and  on  Ne- 
gro and  white  educators  and  parents  who 
have  not  demanded  more  representative 
material. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  pro- 
jecting a  more  accurate  picture  of  the 
Negro  past  in  school  textbooks  and  the 
information  media.  But  much  of  the 
progress  has  been  superficial.  Much 
more  needs  to  be  done. 

Dr.  Anrig  told  me  of  a  hastily  re- 
vamped textbook  which  tried  to  show 
one  Negro  in  every  picture.  In  the  rush 
to  relate  a  picture,  a  child  in  one  illus- 
tration  had  a  black  face  and  a  white 
body. 

The  State  of  California  has  a  law  re- 
quiring that  all  textbooks  be  approved  by 
the  State.  The  law  follows  a  report  from 
a  committee  of  eminent  historians  from 
the  history  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley.  Reviewing 
the  American  history  textbooks  most 
widely  used  in  the  State,  the  report 
states:  "the  greatest  defect  in  the  text- 
books we  have  examined  is  the  virtual 
omission  of  the  Negro." 

Connecticut  and  New  York  are  two 
other  States  that  have  taken  some  legis- 
lative action  or  are  considering  legisla- 
tion to  set  up  standards  for  textbooks 
and  currlculums. 

Recently,  the  Michigan  State  Board 
of  Education  issued  a  report,  the  culmi- 
nation of  a  year-long  study  of  a  special 
advisory  committee,  which  severely  crit- 
icized history  texts  used  in  Michigan 
public  schools.  The  committee  found 
many  of  the  books  inaccurate,  mislead- 
ing and  distorted  in  regard  to  minority 
groups. 

The  report,  according  to  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  July  11.  1968,  singled  out  12 
selected  texts  as  "very  seriously  deficient 
in  their  treatment  of  minorities  in  gen- 
eral and  Negroes  in  particular."  - 

The  reports  in  CaUfornia  and  Michi- 
gan have  been  helpful  in  spotlighting 
some  of  the  problems  and  solutions  to 
end  the  neglect  of  Negro  history  and 
culture,  but  only  a  national  commission 
would  be  able  to  provide  the  battery  of 
stage  lights  needed  to  illuminate  all  the 
problems,  and  to  point  the  way  to  the 
best  possible  solutions. 

There  are  four  great  areas  of  the 
Negro  past  which  historians  have  ne- 
glected and  which  I  would  like  to  see 
rectified. 

The  first  area  involves  the  African 
heritage  of  the  Negro.  There  is  little  or 
no  material  in  school  textbooks  on  the 
great  empires  of  Africa  before  the  ex- 
plosion of  Europe  in  the  15th  century. 
Most,  if  not  all,  American  children  leave 
school  without  ever  hearing  of  the  great 
empires  of  Ghana,  Mali,  and  Songhay. 
The  second  area  is  the  almost  total 
neglect  of  Negro  leaders  and  heroes. 
How  many  children  are  told  of  the  bril- 
liant black  leaders  like  Frederick  Doug- 
las, Booker  T.  WashUigton,  and  W.  E.  B. 
Dubois?  Of  the  few  who  have  heard  of 
these  leaders,  how  many  understand  the 
main  arguments  of  their  exciting  works? 
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White  children   could   learn  so   much 
from  Booker  T.  V  Washington,  particu- 


larly his  eloquent 


bert  TiUieux.  who 


argument  that  the 


white  man's  supprssaion  of  the  Negro 
debased  the  suppnBSor  more  than  the 
suppressed. 

Scores  of  Negro  1  saders  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  developi  ient  of  modem  tech- 
nology. In  agricultv  re,  Negroes  like  Nor- 


slashed  the  cost  of 


sugar  production  '?lth  a  new  refining 
technique,  and  Geo  ge  Washington  Car- 
ver, who  transformed  the  economy  of 
the  South  by  developing  a  score  of  new 
uses  for  the  lowly  peanut,  sweet  potato, 
and  soybean — usea  which  ranged  from 
peanut  butter  to  sh  iving  cream ;  In  med- 
icine, Negroes  Uke  Dr.  Daniel  Hale  Wil- 
liams, who  perforr  led  the  first  success- 
ful heart  operatic  i  In  the  1890'8,  and 
Dr.  Charles  Drew,  who  developed  new 
techniques  to  stoie  blood  plasma;  In 
town  planning,  N«groes  like  Benjamin 
Barineker^'  a  sureyor  appointed  by 
L'Enfani  to  lay  out  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, and  Garrett  M  organ,  who  developed 
the  first  traffic  Ugh  . 

A  third  area  nejlected  by  historians 
is  the  contribution  ( f  the  Negro  as  soldier, 
citizen,  cowboy,  aid  participant  in  the 
hundreds  of  event  recorded  by  histor- 
ians. It  was  this  onisslon  which  so  up- 
set the  Bronx  Neg  o  teacher— the  story 
of  the  missing  5,0(  0— the  5,000  Negroes 
who  fought  in  the  Elevolution;  the  5,000 
who  fought  In  the  Civil  War;  the  5.000 
who  were  cowboys  and  helped  develop 
the  West. 

The  final  area  of  omission  is  a  realistic 
account  of  slavery  i  ,nd  the  valiant  strug- 
gle the  Negro  ha  endured  since  the 
emancipation.  As  I  alph  Ellison  told  the 
conference  I  spons<  red  in  Washington: 

The  greatest  conti  Ibuttons  of  the  Negro 
to  America  has  been  his  Intense  concept  of 
"freedom",  his  faith  In  achieving  freedom 
and  Justice,  even  wh  sn  he  was  being  cruelly 
brutalized.  Althougt  we  tend  to  concen- 
trate on  the  enslaved  Negro,  It  is  the  tran- 
scendence of  the  Neg  ro's  spirit,  his  faith  that 
he  would  achieve  fre<  dom,  his  freedom  In  ex- 
pression in  miislc  I  nd  other  arts  that  is 
the  great  Influence  (and  Inspiration  for  all 
Americans. 
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We  need  discussion  programs,  but  we 
need  more  than  discussion  programs. 
Imaginative  and  innovative  programs 
such  as  the  CBS  series  will  enjoy  large 
and  Interested  audiences  and  can  play  a 
significant  role  in  combating  the  misim- 
derstandlngs  and  prejudice  which  poison 

our  society.  ^,     „      j 

I  congratulate  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  and  hope  they  and  the 
other  networks  will  go  on  to  even  better 
series  > 

Documentaries  and  specials,  however, 
are  only  a  small  part  of  the  mistreat- 
ment of  the  Negro  on  television.  A  much 
more  serious  question  is  the  absence  of 
Negroes  in  the  unending  comedy  and 
adventure  series  which  supposedly  re- 
flect the  American  way  of  life.  Pew,  if 
any,  of  these  programs  provide  insight 
on  the  life  of  a  Negro  in  America  in  1968. 
Even  a  regular  television  viewer  would 
be  unable  to  name  more  than  a  paltry 
half-a-dozen  important  roles  written  for 
Negroes  in  the  scores  of  series  broad- 
casted by  the  networks.  The  Negro  actor 
is  all  but  ignored  for  network  series. 

Bill  Cosby  In  "I  Spy"  and  Greg  Morris 
in  "Mission  Impossible"  have  demon- 
strated the  talent  pool  within  the  ranks 
of  black  actors.  But  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, Negroes  are  ignored. 

We  need  to  see  more  Negro  actors  em- 
ployed in  television  series,  and  we  also 
need  series  which  tell  us  something 
about  the  Ufe  of  an  ordinary  Negro  in 
America.  Such  series  could  be  serious 
without  being  solemn.  One  of  the  most 
popular  television  series  in  Britain  was 
based  on  a  working  class  family.  It  was 
a  brilliantly  funny  series,  but  within  and 
between  the  fimny  lines,  the  writers 
were  able  to  provide  a  penetrating  and 
perceptive  picture  of  life  In  a  working- 
class  family. 

The  film  industry  is  as  timid  as  the 
television  networks  in  using  Negro  actors 
and  telling  it  like  it  is  in  black  America. 
Sidney  Poitier  is  an  enormously  talented 
actor  and  a  sensitive,  perceptive  citi- 
zen. But  film  magnates  refuse  to  cast 
him  in  anything  less  than  a  middle-class 
role.  I  remember  an  early  film  which  was 
an  exception  In  that  he  played  an  es- 
caped convict  with  Tony  Curtis.  Since 
then  he  has  played  "the  super  Negro." 
In  one,  a  top  police  professional,  one  of 
the  finest  detectives  in  the  country;  in 
another  a  teacher;  and  in  his  latest, 
"Guess  Who's  Coming  to  Dinner,"  a 
doctor. 

Why  cannot  the  film  industry  provide 
some  realistic  films— films  of  ordinary 
working  people.  Again,  my  mind  turns 
to  British  films  like  "A  Kind  of  Loving" 
suid  "Saturday  Night  and  Simday  Morn- 
ing," with  their  humorous  and  moving, 
but  at  the  same  time  accurate,  portrayal 
of  life  in  working-class  Britain. 

When  is  an  American  movie  going  to 
be  made  to  illustrate  the  life  of  a  work- 
ing class  Negro?  How  long  do  we  have  to 
wait  before  the  Negro  worker  can  be  por- 
trayed as  a  worker — an  individual  hu- 
man being  filled  with  love  and  hate, 
virtue  and  vice,  warmth  and  coldness, 
strength  and  weakness?  How  long  do  we 
have  to  wait  for  films  to  tell  about  life 
in  the  ghetto?  How  long  for  films  to 
describe  the  middle  income  Negro? 
James  Baldwin  q?oke  very  eloquently 
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in  his  testimony  before  the  House  com- 
mittee on  the  reluctance  of  the  film  in- 
dustry to  portray  a  Negro  in  a  realistic 
role. 

Referring  to  Poitier's  last  movie, 
"Guess  Who's  Coming  to  Dinner,"  Bald- 
win noted: 

This  movie  Is  about  an  Interracial  mar- 
riage. I  suppose.  Sidney  Poltler  plays  a  very 
beautiful  and  modest  role.  That  Is  all  he  ever 
plays.  This  Is  the  mass  media  for  you. 

Now  If  one  Is  going  to  deal  with  the  mass 
media,  you  have  to  be  aware  that  you  are 
reaching  two  publics:  the  white  people  In 
this  country  and  the  white  people  abroad.  I 
talked  to  some  people  In  London  who  adored 
it  and  think  It  Is  true.  But  of  course,  when  I 
watch  It,  some  cat  In  the  ghetto  Is  watching; 
It  may  do  great  things  for  your  morale,  but 
it  does  terrible  things  to  him. 

He  recognizes  that  the  movie  Is  a  copout. 
Mr.  Poltler  Is  not  an  ordinary  citizen.  It 
obviously  would  be  a  different  movie  If  he 
were  able  to  play  a  real  man. 

I  am  not  overstating  my  case;  the  movie 
does  say  that  In  order  for  me  to  marry  this 
particular  white  chick,  I  have  to  be  what  he 
Is  in  the  movie.  Well,  that  Is  not  so  of  any 
white  person,  he  can  marry  whomever  he 
wants  to  marry.  I  am  trying  to  say  that  the 
structure  of  the  mass  media  Is  such  that  I 
think  you  ought  to  be  aware  that  ti;?re  would 
be  a  tremendous  resistance. 

You  will  hear  what  I  have  heard  for  years. 
It  Is  great  and  powerful  but  It  Is  not  for  our 
readers.  Or — It  is  a  rtsky  picture  and  we  can't 
do  It.  The  mass  media  is  mainly  a  form  of 
escape,  and  someone  said  many,  many  years 
Eigo  that  no  white  person  Is  going  to  make  his 
escape  personality  black,  especially  In  this 
country.  I  don't  think  we  should  be  deluded 
about  that. 

Finally,  what  will  the  Commission  be 
expected  to  look  for  in  its  examination 
of  newspapers  and  journals? 

The  Kemer  report's  review  of  the 
press  was  mostly  concerned  with  the 
press  media's  coverage  of  civil  disorders, 
but  it  came  to  the  conclusion: 

The  Conunlsslon's  major  concern  with  the 
news  media  Is  not  In  riot  reporting  as  such. 
but  In  the  failure  to  report  adequately  on 
race  relations  and  ghetto  problems  and  to 
bring  more  Negroes  into  journalism  .  .  . 
They  (the  press)  have  not  communicated  to 
the  majority  of  their  audience — which  is 
white — a  sense  of  the  degradation,  misery, 
and  hopelessness  of  living  In  the  ghetto.  They 
have  not  communicated  to  whites  a  feeling 
for  the  difficulties  and  frustrations  of  b^lng  a 
Negro  In  the  United  States.  They  have  not 
shown  understanding  or  appreciation  of — 
and  thus  have  not  communicated — a  sense 
of  Negro  culture,  thought,  or  history. 

The  Kemer  report  outlined  the  prob- 
lem and  made  recommendations  such  as 
full  time  reporters  in  the  ghetto,  and  the 
employment  of  many  more  Negro  re- 
porters. 

The  National  Commission  on  Negro 
History  and  Culture  could  continue 
where  the  Kemer  report  left  oCf,  and 
make  a  comprehensive  study  of  news- 
paper coverage  of  the  Negro  past  and 
present,  and  a  full  list  of  recommenda- 
tions for  rectifying  present  Inadequate 
reporting. 

The  basic  conclusion  of  the  Kemer  re- 
port has  been  widely  publicized — the  con- 
clusion that  America  was  moving  to- 
ward two  societies,  one  black,  one  white, 
separate  and  unequal.  But  an  Important 
paragraph  followed  this  conclusion: 

This  deepening  racial  division  is  not  In- 
evitable. The  movement  part  oan  be  reversed. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  National 
Commission  on  Negro  History  and  Cul- 
ture can  play  a  significant  role  in  re- 
versing the  widening  racial  division 
within  our  society.  Hopefully,  it  will  help 
bridge  the  gap  between  black  and  white, 
bring  the  two  communities  close  together 
and  prevent  the  creation  of  two  separate 
and  imequal  societies. 


GONZALEZ  URGES  SUPPORT  OF  UP- 
COMING FEDERAL  MAGISTRATES 
ACT 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  17,  1968 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proposed  Federal  Magistrates  Act  is 
scheduled  for  our  debate  this  week.  It 
will  revamp  the  frontline  ofBce  of  the 
Federal  judiciary.  As  one  of  the  original 
House  cosponsors  of  this  legislation,  I 
urge  that  it  be  approved. 

The  legislation  about  to  come  before 
us,  S.  945,  would  abolish  the  ofQce  of 
U.S.  commissioner  and  replace  It  with 
a  new  system  of  Federal  magistrates. 
Magistrates  would  continue  to  issue  war- 
rants and  set  ball  at  preliminary  hear- 
ings, but  both  their  duties  and  their 
eligibility  requirements  would  be  ex- 
panded. S.  945  passed  the  Senate  over  a 
year  ago,  after  extensive  study  by  the 
Tydlngs  subcommittee. 

I  believe  the  present  commissioner  sys- 
tem is  outmoded,  nonjudicial  and  InefB- 
cient  in  many  aspects.  The  new  office  of 
magistrate  will  better  protect  citizen 
rights,  expedite  Federal  misdemeanor 
cases  and  assist  in  dispatching  the 
burgeoning  workload  of  the  U.S.  district 
courts. 

In  this  conviction,  I  personally  con- 
tacted Chairman  Manny  Celler  and 
urged  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  act 
on  the  magistrates  bill  as  soon  as  con- 
sideration of  the  crime  and  gun  bills 
would  allow.  I  submitted  testimony  to  the 
March  hearings  of  Subcommittee  No.  4. 
I  am  most  pleased  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  now  had  the  opportunity 
to  fully  consider  the  Federal  Magistrates 
Act  and  to  concur  in  the  need  for  its  en- 
actment. 

I  see  this  legislation  as  the  comprehen- 
sive vehicle  of  efQcient  justice  on  the 
street  level  of  the  Federal  judiciary 
which  will  be  of  definite  benefit  to  our 
citizens.  It  would,  in  part,  correct  im- 
portant deficiencies  in  the  present  com- 
missioner system  by: 

Requiring  magistrates  to  be  attorneys, 
whenever  possible; 

Replacing  the  anachronistic  fee  sys- 
tem with  a  sliding  salary  scsJie  based  up- 
on workload; 

Providing  secure  8-year  terms  for  full- 
time  magistrates,  and  secure  4-year 
tenna  for  part-time  magistrates: 

Requiring  in  most  cases  that  prelimi- 
nary hearings  be  held  within  10  days  of 
Initial  appearance  If  the  accused  Is  held 
in  custody,  or  within  20  days  if  the  ac- 
cused is  on  bail; 

Extending  the  madstrates  trial  Juris- 
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diction  to  misdemeanors  that  are  pun- 
ishable by  not  more  than  1  year's  im- 
prisonment or  a  fine  of  $1,000  or  both — 
magistrates'  decisions  are  appealable  to 
district  courts — and. 

Allowing  magistrates  to  be  assigned 
additional  duties  by  the  judges  of  the 
district  courts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  summarized  the 
Federal  Magistrates  Act  in  various  ways, 
and  cited  the  support  for  Its  provisions 
by  several  segments  of  the  Texas  legal 
community.  This  may  be  of  use  to  my 
colleagues  and  under  unanimous  consent 
I  submit  my  previous  remarks  on  S.  945 
for  inclusion  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  Congrzssional  Record,  Aug.   1, 

19871 

Federal  Magistrates  Act 

(Mr.  OoNZALEZ  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
TiERNAN)  was  granted  permission  to  extend 
bis  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  wish  to  address  this  body  In 
support  of  the  Federal  Magistrates  Act,  S. 
945,  as  amended,  which  passed  the  Senate  on 
June  29.  S.  945  would  abolish  the  office  of  the 
U.S.  commissioner  and  establish  In  Its  place 
In  the  judicial  branch  of  our  Government  a 
system  of  U.S.  magistrates. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  hav- 
ing Introduced  H.B.  8520.  I  heartily  endorse 
its  purpose  of  revamping  our  system  of  com- 
missioners which  has  changed  little  for  over 
a  century.  On  the  level  where  many  of  our 
citizens  have  their  first  contact  with  the 
Federal  judiciary.  It  would  require  that  mag- 
istrates be  attorneys  whenever  possible.  It 
would  afford  secure  terms  of  offices  to  magis- 
trates, It  would  compensate  magistrates  with 
salaries  not  case  fees,  and  It  would  establish 
uniform  procedures.  Further,  this  legislation 
would  relieve  our  overburdened  U.S.  district 
courts  from  certain  cases  which  could  more 
desirably  be  decided  on  a  lower  level,  and 
the  magistrates  could  be  assigned  various 
other  duties  to  assist  the  courts. 

The  magistrate  would  assume  the  duties  of 
the  present  commissioner,  such  as  Issuing 
warrants  and  setting  ball  at  preliminary 
hearings.  In  addition,  the  trial  jurisdiction 
of  a  magistrate  would  extend  to  those  accused 
of  misdemeanors  that  are  punishable  by  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  1  year  or  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  both,  providing 
the  accused  waives  his  right  to  trial  before 
a  U.S.  district  court  and  waives  any  right  to 
a  trial  by  jury.  A  magistrate's  decision  can 
be  appealed  to  the  district  court. 

I  have  sounded  out  several  officials  in  my 
district  on  the  Federal  Magistrates  Act.  The 
Honorable  Adrian  A.  Spears,  the  distin- 
guished and  energetic  chief  judge  of  the 
western  district  of  Texas,  U.S.  District  Court, 
has  said  this  legislation  would  be  a  tremen- 
dotis  step  forward.  Attorney  James  L.  M.  Mil- 
ler, a  commissioner  himself,  writes  me : 

"As  you  know  the  bill  has  the  support  of 
all  the  judges,  the  American  Bar  Association, 
and  that  extensive  hearings  were  had  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  clearly  showed  the 
need  for  the  reform  as  set  out  in  your  bill 
.  .  .  the  Commissioner  system,  based  on  a 
fee  system  (and  in  many  cases  the  Conunls- 
sloners  are  not  lawyers)  Is  archaic.  Ineffi- 
cient, and  a  detriment  to  the  administration 
of  Justice  In  the  Federal  System.  The  bill  in 
the  Senate  passed  without  a  dissenting  vote! 
It  Is  hoped  that  the  bUI  would  pass  in  the 
House  this  month." 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  judicial  system  cannot  be 
said  to  deliver  justice  unless  its  decisions  are 
swift  and  sure.  I  beUeve  the  Federal  Magis- 
trates Act  would  significantly  Improve  the 
quality  and  dispatch  of  justice.  I  commend 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  Senate  Report 
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No.  357  on  S.  945,  and  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Tydlngs  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ment In  Judicial  Machinery  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  entitled  "Federal  Mag- 
istrates Act" — 90th  Congress — and  "Uj8. 
Commissioner  System" — 88th  Congress.  S. 
945  is  pending  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  In  requesting  prompt  consideration  of 
this  legislation  as  soon  as  the  press  of  com- 
mittee business  allows. 


[From   the   Congressional  Record,   May  8. 
19681 

State  Bar  of  Texas  Sttpports  the  Federai. 
Magistrates  Act 

(By  Hon.  Henrt  B.  Gonzalez,  of  Texas.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Wednesday,  May 
8,  1968) 

Mr.  OoNZALiz.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  sponsor 
of  the  Federal  Magistrates  Act,  I  am  pleased 
and  encouraged  that  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  State  Bar  of  Texas  voted  on  April  27 
to  support  enactment  of  the  Federal  Magis- 
trates Act. 

Mr.  Harold  Peterson  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Magistrates  Act  Study  Committee  of 
the  Texas  Bar,  Informed  me  by  letter  re- 
cently of  the  study  committee's  conclusion 
"that  the  proposed  Federal  Magistrates  Act 
modernizes  the  antiquated  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner system  and  is  a  long  step  forward  In 
the  efficient  administration  of  justice  at  the 
Federal  level."  Mr.  W.  W.  Fowlkes  of  San 
Antonio  served  as  chairman  of  the  study 
comtnittee. 

The  Tydlngs  magistrate  bill  passed  the 
Senate  last  June,  and  that  bill,  S.  945.  was 
the  subject  of  hearings  by  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee No.  4  In  March,  at  which  time  I 
submitted  testimony  in  behalf  of  my  similar 
bill.  H.R.  8520. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  magistrate  legislation 
has  been  carefully  and  painstakingly  pre- 
pared to  correct  glaring  Inadequacies  at  the 
Oommlssloner  level  of  our  Federal  judici- 
ary— the  level  closest  to  the  people.  The  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  Commlssoner  system 
are  urgently  needed,  and  I  urge  prompt  con- 
sideration by  the  whole  House. 


I  From  the  Federal  Magistrates  Act  hearings 
before  Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 90th  Congress,  second  session  on 
S.  945,  H.R.  5502,  H.R.  8277,  H.R.  8520,  H.R. 
8932.  H.R.  9970.  and  H.R.  10841,  to  abolish 
the  office  of  U.S.  Commissioner,  to  establish 
In  place  thereof  within  the  Judicial  branch 
of  the  Government  the  Office  of  US.  magis- 
trate, and  for  other  purposes,  March  7  and 
13.  1968] 

Testimony  of  Hon.  Henkt  B.  Gonzalez,  a 
Representative  in  Congress  From  the 
State  of  Texas 

Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  greatly  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  testify  before 
your  distinguished  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  In  behalf  of  my 
legislation  which  would  establish  the  office 
of  U.S.  magistrate  by  revamping  and  improv- 
ing the  present  system  of  U.S.  commissioners, 
which  is  "archaic,  inefficient,  and  a  detri- 
ment to  the  administration  of  Justice  In  the 
federal  system." 

That  quote  comes  from  a  constituent  who 
is  presently  a  commissioner  himself.  Attor- 
ney James  L.  M.  Miller,  of  San  Antonio.  Mr. 
Miller  states  in  full: 

"As  you  know  the  bill  has  the  support  of 
all  the  judges,  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  that  extensive  hearings  were  had  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  clearly  showed 
the  need  for  the  reform  as  set  out  In  your 
bill.  .  .  .  the  Commissioner  system,  based 
on  a  fee  system  ( and  in  many  cases  the  Com- 
missioners are  not  lawyers)  is  archaic,  ineffi- 
cient, and  a  detriment  to  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  Federal  System.  The  bill  In 
the  Senate  passed  without  a  dissenting  vote  I 
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HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vmaatiA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RSPRSSENTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  September  17.  1968 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  finest  organizations 
in  the  Nation  is  located  in  my  district. 
The  Northern  Virginia  Board  of  Realtors, 
throughout  the  years  of  the  greatest 
growth  of  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area,  has  conducted  itself  in  the  public 
interest  with  a  fidelity  and  competence 
that  reflects  the  concern  builders  have 
for  a  better  America. 

Recently.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Northern 
Virginia  Board  of  Realtors  Committee 
to  Make  America  Better  have  recom- 
mended a  new  program  which  I  believe 
is  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

It  would  establish  a  new  program  as 
part  of  the  National  Housing  Act — a  pro- 
gram of  commonsense — one  that  will 
build  houses  for  the  poor  on  a  scale  far 
surpassing  any  eflfort  in  this  direction  so 
far. 

The  Make  America  Better  Committee 
submits  its  program  in  precise  detail,  a 
program  that  calls  for  the  suspension 
of  certain  elements  of  present  Housing 
legislation,  but  one  that  would  supple- 
ment the  activities  to  be  eliminated  with 
a  workable  formula  for  channeling  pro- 
ductive housing  activity  toward  those 
who  need  new  homes  the  most. 

I  commend  this  comjnlttee,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  its  c|ialrman,  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Salem,  Mr.  Edward  R.  Briggs,  president 
of  the  Northern  Virginia  Board  of  Real- 
tors, and  Mr.  James  H.  McMuUln,  chair- 
man of  the  board's  housing  committee. 
They  are  all  longtime  friends  of  mine  and 
no  more  able  men  will  ever  be  found  in 
the  housing  industry.  I  commend  the 
program  to  this  Congress  and  future  ones 
as  workable,  realistic,  and  one  ready  to 
go  without  the  encumbrances  and  red- 
tape  of  past  and  present  programs  which 
are  not  filling  the  housing  demand  as  we 
all  know. 

The  material  follows: 

Low  Income  Hoosmo  Recommzkoatiok 

The  Northern  Virginia  Board  of  Realtors' 
Make  America  Better  Committee  recommends 
the  following  proposal  to  provide  housing  for 
low  Income  families: 

1.  Establish  a  new  program  as  part  of  the 
National  Hoiulng  Act  that  would: 

(a)  Embody  the  principle  of  involving  the 
private  sector  in  partnership  with  GoTem- 
ment  to  produce  housing  for  the  poor  on  a 
massive  scale. 

(b)  Provide  the  private  sector  with  capital 
to  encourage  and  enable  a  major  portion  of 
the  housing  Industry  to  realign  Its  main  pro- 
ductive efforts  from  present  tasks  to  those  In 
connection  with  housing  for  the  poor. 

(c)  Exploit  the  principle  of  syndication  as 
it  is  utilized  by  private  enterprise  in  formu- 
lating the  partnership  between  Oovernment 
and  the  private  sector  aforementioned  In 
paragraph  1(a)    above. 

(d)  Reaffirm  the  function  of  FHA  as  a 
mortgage  insuring  agency  and  re-equlp  It 
with  new  tools  which  will  effectively  serve 
the  building  Industry  which  has  devoted.  Is 
devoting,  or  will  devote  Its  resources  and 
talents  to  creating  housing  for  the  poor. 

(e)  Employ  the  rent  supplement  concept 
to  assure  financial  soundness  and  encourage 
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variations  In  social  patterns  by  the  occu- 
pants of  bousing  created  under  thla  pro- 
gram. 

(f)  Select  aa  the  ultimate  goal  the  objec- 
tive of  home  ownership  for  all  bousing  thus 
created.  Rental  phase  would  represent  an 
initial  period  of  six  to  eight  years  followed  by 
a  more  permanent  phase  of  acquisition  and 
ownership  by  tenants  through  the  medium 
of  condominiums  and  FHA  insured  mortgages 
with  long-term  amortlstttlon  periods.  (40 
years).- 

These  same  concepts  and  modes  of  opera- 
tion would  be  applicable  to  renovation  proj- 
ects and  existing  structures  of  all  residential 
categories. 

2.  Phase  out  the  present  programs  (221(d) 
(3)-221(h),  etc.)  now  administered  by  PHA. 
as  the  above  program  provides  the  necessary 
housing. 

3.  Terminate  funds  for  future  public  hous- 
ing acquisition  and/or  construction. 

Submitted  by: 

ROBKST  J.  Saum, 
Chairman.  Make  America  Better  Com- 
mittee. 

Edward  R.  Bkiccs, 
President,  Northern  Virginia  Board  of 
RetMors. 

Jaiiies  H.  McMttllin, 
Chairmxin,  Housing  Committee. 


CHEERS  FOR  GENERAL  DAVISON 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PKNNSTI.VAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Tuesday,  September  17,  1968 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  heartwarming  recogni- 
tion of  ability  to  know  of  the  elevation 
of  Frederic  Ellis  Davison  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier  general  of  our  U.S.  Army. 
Gen.  Creighton  W.  Abrams,  the  U.S. 
commander  in  Vietnam,  performed  the 
ceremony  on  Sunday,  September  15, 
1968.  at  Binh  Chanh.  honoring  the  fine 
record  of  this  Negro  oflQcer,  commander 
of  the  199th  Light  Infantry  Brigade. 

This  is  a  fine  tribute  to  the  iieople  of 
African  descent  and  Negro  blood.  We 
people  in  Pennsylvania  join  with  tiie 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
In  giving  due  honor  and  just  reward  to 
this  competent  and  experienced,  intelli- 
gent and  ambitious  Negro  of&cer  of  our 
U.S.  Army  in  this  fine  promotion. 

Also  we  should  not  forget  the  fine  ac- 
complishments of  his  wife.  Jean  Brown 
Davison,  mother  of  foiu:  children  and 
teacher  at  Woodridge  Elementary  School. 
This  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  an  out- 
standing Negro  woman. 

This  shows  that  there  is  real  oppor- 
tunity in  America  for  competent,  ex- 
perienced people  of  all  races,  colors,  and 
creeds  who  take  responsibility.  The  pa- 
triotism and  devotion  to  the  American 
people  of  the  Davisons  is  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  us.  This  should  also  be  a  double 
inspiration  to  young  people  of  African 
descent  and  Negro  blood  to  work  hard  to 
attain  the  outstanding  peaks  of  success 
in  America  which  now  more  and  more 
lie  open  to  all  ambitious  young  people. 

As  U.S.  Congressman  from  Pittsburgh 
representing  many  colored  people,  it  Is 
a  special  satisfaction  to  me  and  my  fam- 
ily, who  have  long  believed  in  civil  rights, 
equal  justice,  and  equal  opportunity  and 
facilities  for  all  in  education,  jobs,  and 
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professional  training,  to  call  this  recog- 
nition to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  two  articles  from  the  Evening 
Star  of  Monday,  September  16,  1968. 
praising  this  fine  Negro  couple. 

Negro  Gets  General's  Star,  Praises 
Army's  "EquALtziNa" 

Binh  Chanh,  Vietnam. — America's  third 
Negro  general  says  the  Army  has  made  "un- 
believable progress  toward  eliminating  segre- 
gation. 

The  Army  is  not  perfect.  Brig.  Oen.  Frederic 
Ellis  Davison  told  newsmen,  but  "I  believe  the 
opportunity  is  there.  It  Isn't  equal  yet,  but 
It's  equalizing." 

Davison,  61,  who  led  an  all-Negro  infantry 
company  in  World  War  II,  stood  at  attention 
yesterday  while  the  U.S.  commander  in  Viet- 
nam, Gen.  Creighton  Abrams,  Jr.,  pinned  a 
brigadier  general's  silver  star  onto  his  collar. 
He  is  the  first  Negro  Army  general  to  lead  an 
Infantry  brigade  in  combat. 

native  or  WASHINGTON 

(Davison,  born  in  Washington  In  1917,  at- 
tended Dunbar  High  School.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Howard  University  and  holds  a  master's 
degree  from  George  Washington  University. 

(In  1941,  he  married  the  former  Jean 
Brown  who  lives  at  4205  18th  St.  NW  with 
their  four  children.  Mrs.  Davison  is  a  teacher 
at  Woodbrldge  Elementary  School.) 

In  a  small  ceremony  in  an  old  fishnet  fac- 
tory, the  headquarters  of  Davison's  199th 
Light  Infantry  Brigade,  Abrams  said,  "In  my 
Judgment  I  know  of  no  officer  more  deserv- 
ing." 

Davison,  who  arrived  In  Vietnam  in  Novem- 
ber as  deputy  commander  of  the  199th,  Is 
considered  one  of  Abram's  toughest  com- 
manders in  the  field.  During  the  Tet  offensive 
in  February,  Davison  was  in  command  be- 
cause the  brigade  commander.  Brig.  Gen. 
Franklin  Davis  Jr.  was  In  the  hospital. 

In  a  battle  to  defend  the  U.S.  base  at  Long 
Binh.  the  brigade  lost  only  14  dead  while  kill- 
ing some  900  Viet  Cong. 

After  that,  men  in  the  brigade  began  to 
refer  to  Davison  as  "the  old  man,"  even  after 
Davis  returned.  On  Aug.  5,  Davis  was  serious- 
ly wounded  and  sent  back  to  the  United 
States.  Davison  had  been  in  command  ever 
since. 

COT  commission  AT  HOWARD 

Brigade  Sgt.  MaJ.  Otbon  Valent,  46,  of  Port- 
land, Ore.,  said  the  new  general  is  a  "touch 
guy.  He's  up-tight.  He's  what  the  troops  call 
a  real  commander." 

Davison  got  a  reserve  commission  at  How- 
ard University  in  1940  and  eventually  be- 
came the  company  commander  of  an  all- 
Negro  unit  In  Italy  during  the  war. 

"I  was  a  captain  by  then,"  he  said.  "I  knew 
how  things  were.  But  I  was  going  to  be  the 
best  captain  in  the  area.  If  I  had  to  work 
twice  as  hard,  then  I'd  work  twice  as  hard.  I 
don't  like  to  be  whipped  by  anything  and  I 
don't  like  to  admit  that  anybody  is  better 
than  I  am." 

After  the  war  he  served  under  Abrams  in 
Europe. 

The  other  two  Negro  generals  are  Lt.  Oen. 
Benjamin  O.  Davis  Jr.  of  the  Air  Force,  now 
leading  the  Strike  Command,  and  his  father. 
Army  Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  O.  Davis  Sr.,  who 
is  retired. 

After  the  brief  ceremony,  Davis  drank  a 
glass  of  champagne,  talked  with  newsmen 
and  then  took  off  in  his  command  helicopter 
to  visit  each  of  his  units  and  the  hospital — 
something  he  does  every  Sunday. 

Her  Whole  School  Thrclleo  bt  News 

(By  Jean  Powell) 

"I'm  going  somewhere  and  have  a  nervous 
breakdown  tonight,  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick B.  Davison. 

This  statement  came  after  a  hectic  day 
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Sunday  of  receiving  calls  of  congratulations 
from  friends  from  "all  over  the  country." 

Her  husband,  an  Infantry  Commander  in 
Vietnam  bad  the  star  of  the  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral pinned  on  him  yesterday  by  Oen.  Creigh- 
ton W.  Abrams,  the  U.S.  commander  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Mrs.  Davison  had  known  earlier  of  her 
husband's  selection  but  got  the  news  via  a 
friend  yesterday  morning  who  had  beard  it 
on  the  radio. 

Mrs.  Davison  was  still  being  congratulated 
this  morning  by  her  fifth  grade  students  at 
Woodridge    Elementary    School. 

"The  children  brought  a  clipping  In  for 
school  news  topics."  The  youngster  who  re- 
ported the  event  ended  his  recitation  by  say- 
ing, "And  this  is  Mrs.  Davison's  husband." 

"They  were  thrilled  u^  death  and  everyone 
had  to  read  the  clipping  who  hadn't  seen  it 
earlier." 

Mrs.  Davison's  61-year-old  husband  Is  the 
third  Negro  to  attain  General  rank.  He  has 
been  in  Vietnam  since  last  November  and 
she  expects  him  to  come  home  on  leave  in 
May. 

"I  hope  he'll  be  back  in  time  for  our  daugh- 
ter Jean  Marie's  graduation  from  Wheelock 
College  m  Boston."  Jean  Marie  left  yesterday 
for  school  after  she  heard  the  big  news. 

The  Davison's  have  three  other  daughters, 
Andrea,  a  student  at  Woodrow  Wilson,  Dayle, 
a  Junior  high  student  and  Carla  who's  five 
years  old. 

Forty-nine  year-old  Mrs.  Davison  has 
taught  at  Woodridge  for  six  years,  "off  and 
on.'  She  is  a  graduate  of  D.C.  Teachers'  Col- 
lege. 

Both  she  and  her  husband  are  native 
Washlngtonians.  He  holds  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  Howard  U  and  a  master's  degree. 

Asked  if  she  was  planning  a  celebration, 
Mrs.  Davison  replied,  "We  celebrated  when 
he  was  selected — all  the  neighbors  came  by. 
but  we'll  have  a  big  celebration  when  lie 
comes  home  on  leave." 


LACK  OP  PRIORITY  IN  ALLOCA- 
TION OP  OHIO'S  FEDERALLY  AS- 
SIST^ WASTE  TREATMENT  PA- 

ciLrnES 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 


or  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  17,  1968 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  nimi- 
ber  of  years  now.  I  have  been  critical  of 
the  failure  of  the  Federal  water  pollu- 
tion control  construction  grants  to  be 
allocated  in  the  areas  of  greatest  need 
and  in  the  areas  which  are  the  source  of 
most  industrial  and  municipal  waste. 
The  determination  of  where  such  grant 
aids  go  is  made  by  the  States. 

I  have  taken  a  close  look  at  how  these 
grants  are  allocated  in  my  State  of  Ohio. 
In  Ohio,  as  in  most  other  States,  the 
most  rapid  population  growth  has  taken 
place  in  the  already  urban  counties. 
This  ever-increasing  concentration  of 
population  has  placed  tremendous  pres- 
sures on  the  waste  treatment  facilities  of 
these  communities.  Yet,  in  Ohio,  at  least, 
the  construction  of  federally  assisted 
waste  treatment  plants  has  taken  place 
most  heavily  in  the  rural  counties. 

My  office  has  figured  the  per  capita 
expenditure  per  county  for  water  pollu- 
tion control  facilities  in  Ohio  between 
1956  and  the  end  of  1967.  As  you  can  see. 
the  median  per  capita  expenditure  in 
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coimtles  which  received  grants  falls  at 
about  $3.98,  but  goes  as  high  as  $18.82  in 
Fulton  County.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  of  the  15  counties  in  Ohio  which 
have  over  100,000  persons.  11  of  them — 
or  about  73  percent — fall  below  the  me- 
dian expenditure.  The  citizens  of  the 
State's  three  most  heavily  populated 
counties  received  very  little  assistance. 
Cuyahoga  County,  in  which  Cleveland  is 
located,  received  $2.37  per  person,  or  a 
total  of  $3,904,839,  over  an  11-year  pe- 
riod. This  amounts  to  an  assistance  level 
of  $354,985  per  year  for  1.6  million  per- 
sons, or  21  cents  per  person.  Cincin- 
nati's county  received  a  grand  total  of 
67  cents  per  person,  while  Columbus  res- 
idents in  Pranklin  County  received  only 
42  cents  per  person. 

The  following  table  is  clear  proof  that 
the  placement  and  construction  of  fed- 
erally assisted  water  treatment  facilities 
has  been  mishandled,  that  priorities 
have  been  ignored,  and  that  adjustments 
are  needed.  If  States  such  as  Ohio  refuse 
to  allocate  grants  where  they  are  most 
needed,  then  the  Federal  law  must  be 
amended  to  provide  clearer  criteria  in 
the  priority  of  grant  allocations.  The 
table  follows: 

Per  capita  expenditures  for  water  pollutioti 
control   facilities   in    the    State   of   Ohio 
between   J 9 56  and  December  1967 
County: 

Stark   $0,309 

Tuscarawas    .3516 

Franklin .421 

Geauga    .651 

LavtTence    i .581 

Hamilton    .672 

Richland     .699 

Lake .729 

Sandusky    .802 

Guernsey 1.  121 

Auglaize   1.  151 

Payette    1.  169 

Pickaway 1.225 

Deflnance  1.320 

Ross  1.520 

Allen   1.601 

Miami    1.782 

Scioto 1.783 

Harrison   1.795 

Hardin    ^^ 2.066 

Muskingum   2.  106 

Shelby 2.239 

Montgomery    2.266 

Ashland    2.315 

Cuyahoga 2.369 

Knox   2.469 

Licking 2.468 

Warren    2.287 

Darke    3. 172 

Adams 3. 190 

Summit 3.213 

Vinton    3.418 

Greene    3.687 

Mahoning 3.790 

Lucas -3.800 

Perry    3.950 

Brown   4.011 

Lorain  4.013 

Wood 4.039 

Madison    4.250 

Wyandot 4.265 

Clermont    4.457 

Holmes   4.648 

Clinton   4.465 

Delaware    4.470 

Washington  4.854 

Meigs 6.396 

Jackson 5.724 

Butler   -- 6.163 

Monroe   6.496 

Fairfield    6.549 

Erie 6.683 

Paulding    7.  lis 
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Per  oajHta  expendtt  irea  for  toater  poUutUm 


contrvl   faelUties 
t>ettpeen  l»St  emt 

Morrow  — 
Columbian* 
Jefferson  ... 

Athens    

QttXOm   

Preble   

Logan    

OtUwa   — 

Meroer 

Beneo*    

Wayne 

TTumble  .. 
Putman  — . 
WlUlami  .. 
Aahtabxila  . 
Medina   ... 

Portage 

Henry    

Huron 

Morgan 

Belmont   .. 

Noble 

Pulton 
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Hi   the   State   of   Ohio 
December  J9€7 — Con. 
17.  180 

T.aia 

7.8M 

7.867 

8.387 

8.  SOO 

8.871 

8.649 

8.989 

0.  laa 

9.  169 

9. 377 

9.9438 

10. 886 

11.361 

11.904 

11.904 

11.968 

„  13.786 

18.  696 

14.088 

18.631 

.J 18.838 


LETTERS  AND  POEMS 


^"hese-eountles  lid  not  receive  grants: 
Csrrol.'Xniampaiim,  Clark,  Coshocton, 
Crawford,  Hancodc,  Highland,  Hocking, 
Marion,  Pike,  Dnibn,  Van  Wert. 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  vnonfiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  17,  1968 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Miss  Gwendlyn  G.  Shaffer,  who 
lives  at  4929  Beauregard  Street,  Alexan- 
dria. Va.,  in  my  congressional  district, 
told  me  recently  that  she  often  reads  the 
CoNGRissioNAL  RicoRD  and  is  moved  to 
note  the  letters,  poems,  and  prayers  of 
our' young  men  in  Vietnam. 

She  said  that  recently  her  family  was 
struck  by  the  pain  of  war  when  they 
learned  that  a  very  dear  family  friend 
had  been  seriously  wounded  by  a  mine 
while  on  his  second  tour  of  duty  In  Viet- 
nam with  the  U.S.  Marines.  His  wounds 
are  permanent  and  will  never  allow  his 
family  or  friends  to  forget  the  "most 
controversial  conflict  the  United  States 
has  ever  been  involved  in." 

Miss  Shaffer's  poem,  which  was  writ- 


ten earlier,  seemed  most  apprc^rlate  to 
her  when  she  learned  of  the  tragedy.  She 
has  asked  that  I  make  it  a  part  of  the 
Record,  since  she  believes  it  in  a  very 
small  way  answers  the  questions  of  many 
of  our  soldiers'  poems  like  "Who  gives  a 
care  what  a  soldier  gives?  ". 

Her  poem,  in  full,  follows: 
Lrmas  AKD  POEM8 
I've  read  their  letters.  I've  read  their  poems. 

And  yee  I've  even  cried 
Though  they  are  men  I  do  not  know 

I  know  how  hard  they  try. 
They  do  not  want  to  fight  a  war 

They  do  not  like  to  kill 
But  sometimes  they  find  they  must  Ignore 

The  way  they  really  feel. 
Some  tell  of  crlee  of  agony 

As  they  watched  a  buddy  fall 
Some  tell  of  purpose,  hc^>e  and  faith 

They  wished  were  shared  by  all. 
For  them  I  have  a  kind  of  love 

I  can  not  quite  explain 
I   guess   you'd    have   to   call    It  respect  or 

gratitude  for  their  pain. 
I've  read  their  letters,  I've  read  their  poem.« 

And  yes  I've  even  cried 
Though  they  are  men  I  do  not  know. 

It  hurts  to  know  they  die. 

GWEN. 
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The  House  met  »t  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  1  lev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DJ5.,  offered  the  1  allowing  prayer: 

Thou  wUt  show  me  the  path  of  life: 
in  Thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy. — ^Psalm 
16:  11. 

Eternal  spirit  of  Ood,  amid  the  tumult 
of  these  troubled  imes  and  the  dlfflcul- 
ties  of  these  dem  inding  days,  we  come 
Thy  presence  seeking 
day  and  wisdom  for 
ve  may  make  worthy 
decisions  for  the  t  ood  of  our  Nation  and 
the  welfare  of  ODr  people.  At  this  altar 
us  the  assurance  that 
behind  the  failun  s  and  the  frustrations 
that  mark  many  c  f  our  endeavors  stand- 
eth  Thy  spirit  e\Br  striving  to  hold  us 
noble   p  irposes   and   generous 


to  this  shrine  of 
strength  for  the 
the  hours  that 


true   to 
ways. 

Empower  these 
and  these  leaders 


servants  of  our  people 
>f  our  Nation  that  they 


may  bring  to  thei]  daily  tasks  and  grow- 
ing responsibilitie  s.  minds  illumined  by 
Thy  presence.  h«  arts  aglow  with  Thy 
love,  and  hands  i  eady  to  lift  the  fallen, 
to  strengthen  the  veak,  and  to  give  peace 
to  those  who  hav;  no  peace 


Li  the  Master's 


THE 

The   Journal 
yesterday  was 


res  d 


fro  n 


A  message 
Arrington,  one  ol 
that  the  Senate 
amendment  bills 
following  titles 

H.B.   8963.   An 
November  21,  1941 
for  the  alteration, 
tlon  of  certain  highway 
by  tbe  Tenneoaee 


name  we  pray.  Amen. 


JOURNAL 

of   the   proceedings   of 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 


the  Senate  by  Mr. 

its  clerks,  annoimced 

had  passed  without 

of  the  House  of  the 


aft  to  amend   the  act  of 

(55  Stat.  773).  providing 

■©construction,  or  reloca- 

,  and  railroad  bridges 

^  alley  Authority;  and 


H.R.  18763.  An  act  to  authorize  preschool 
and  early  education  programs  for  handi- 
capped children. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  220.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
certain  public  lands. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  3459.  An  act  to  name  the  authorized 
lock  and  dam  No.  17  on  the  Verdigris 
River  in  Oklahoma  and  tbe  lake  created 
thereby  for  the  Chouteau  family. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  698)  entitled 
"An  act  to  achieve  the  fullest  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  of  activities  among 
the  levels  of  government  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  operation  of  our  federal  sys- 
tem in  an  increasingly  complex  society, 
to  improve  the  administration  of  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  States,  to  provide  for  pe- 
riodic congressional  review  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid.  to  permit  provision  of  re- 
imbursable technical'  services  to  State 
and  local  government,  to  establish  co- 
ordinated intergovernmental  policy  and 
administration  of  development  assist- 
ance programs,  to  provide  for  the  acqui- 
sition, use,  and  disposition  of  land  within 
urban  areas  by  Federal  agencies  in  con* 
formity  with  local  government  programs, 
to  establish  a  unifonn  relocation  assist- 
ance policy,  to  establish  a  uniform  land 
acquisition  policy  for  Federal  and  fed- 
erally aided  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes."  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  Metcalf, 
Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mr.  Baker  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senaite. 


REDUCTION  IN  FOREIGN  AID 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  safe  to  handle  the 
Washington  Post  without  gloves  and  a 
bottle  of  disinfectant  handy,  but  per- 
haps I  vdll  not  become  contaminated  to 
hold  just  briefly  In  my  hand  the  editorial 
that  was  contained  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning: 

You  expect  less  from  Otto  Passman  and 
the  little  crew  of  small-minded  Republicans 
on  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
which  deals  with  foreign  aid.  And  you  get  it. 

That  is  a  compliment.  I  hope  that  the 
so-called  small-minded  Republicans  will 
remain  "small  minded"  until  after  we 
pass  the  foreign  giveaway  bill.  I  also  hope 
some  of  my  Democratic  colleagues  will 
likewise  become  "small  minded."  be- 
cause all  of  the  recommended  cuts  are  in 
favor  of  the  overburdened  American  tax- 
payer. 

Now,  I  do  have  to  go  and  wash  my 
hands,  e^n  though  I  have  handled  the 
editorial  only  briefly. 


SPEAK  UP.  MR.  NIXON 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here 
a  casualty  list  from  today's  New  York 
Times  listing  the  names  of  the  American 
servicemen  from  New  York  who  have 
most  recently  been  killed  in  action  in 
Vietnam. 

Such  tragic  lists  appear  daily  in  news- 
papers from  coast  to  coast.  They  are  a 


campaign  election  in  1964  when  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  and  now  Vice  Pres- 
ident Hubert  Humphrey  were  trying  to 
tell  the  American  people  that  if  a  Repub- 
lican were  elected  we  were  going  to  have 
just  exactly  what  we  have  got  under  the 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman 


grim  reminder  that  we  are  lighting  a    wants  to  carry  on  a  debate  here  as  to 
war  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  -*'"•*'  *°  '^^  "'"  "'^^  ""'^  "'^'"^  *"  *^^ 


Much  has  been  said  about  possible 
solutions  to  this  war.  Richard  Nixon  says 
he  has  a  secret  plan  to  end  the  war; 
if  it  is  not  some  cruel  political  hoax,  that 
plan  would  mean  the  end  of  lists  such 
as  the  one  I  hold  here  today. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  has  such  a  secret  but 
certain  peace  plan,  and  if  he  continues 
to  keep  that  plan  to  himself,  then  he  is 
doing  a  tragic  disservice  to  every  Amer- 
ican. Possible  solutions  to  the  war  need 
not  wait  until  after  election:  they  must 
be  used  as  soon  as  possible  to  limit  the 
deaths  of  American  servicemen. 

I  hope  Mr.  Nixon  will  read  this  list 

and  the  others  Uke  it  throughout  the 

Nation  and  break  his  silence  on  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  imagine  he  wants  more  killing. 

Vietnam  Casualties 

Washington.  September  17. — The  Defense 
Department  today  listed  the  names  of  the 
tollowlng   Eervlcemen    from    the    New   York 
area  as  having  been  killed  In  Vietnam: 
army 

Abruzzesa,  Michael  J..  Jr.,  Pfc,  Valley 
Stream.  N.Y. 

Baldwin,  Michael  R..  Sgt.,  Flemlngton,  N.J. 

Belcher.  Fred  A.,  Pfc.  Lafayette,  N.J. 

Couion,  John  G.,  Second  Lieutenant,  East 
Meadow.  L.I. 

Glannelli,  Alan  R.,  Sgt.,  Massapequa.  L.I. 

Marino,   Ariel.   Specialist  4,   Manhattan. 

NAVY 

Welker.  Thomas  E.,  Hospltalman,  Darlen 
Center,  N.Y. 

MARINE    CORPS 

Peeley,  Eugene  J..  Jr..  Pvt.,  Irvlngton,  N.J. 
Wark,  William  E.  3d.  Second  Lieutenant, 
Longport,  N.J. 


which  is  the  war  party  and  which  is  the 
peace  party,  we  will  take  you  on  now 
because  we  happen  to  have  a  record  of 
ending  wars  and  you  have  a  record  of 
starting  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  happen  to  believe  this, 
that  neither  Republicans  nor  Democrats 
like  war.  We  are  all  against  war.  You 
have  had  a  little  bad  luck  along  this  line 
but  if  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Wolff]  wants  to  engage  in  a  ven- 
detta as  to  which  is  the  peace  party  and 
which  is  a  war  party,  we  will  take  you 
on  any  time. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  The  statement  I  made 
was  that  Mr.  Nixon  said  he  had  a  peace 
plan  that  would  end  the  war.  If  he  does. 
I  ask  him  to  produce  that  plan  and  I  feel 
it  is  his  duty  as  an  American  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  think  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  read  the  RepubUcan  plat- 
form that  was  adopted  in  Miami  he  will 
find  that  it  was  a  good  platform  and  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  we  will  rely  upon 
our  past  experience  and  do  the  best  we 
can. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  a 
terrible  thing  and  we  all  know  that  the 
Communists  are  dedicated  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  free  world,  and  that  in- 
cludes Democrats  and  Republicans.  In- 
sofar as  I  am  concerned  if  you  want  to 
make  it  a  political  issue,  we  will  be  glad 
to  debate  it  with  you. 


I  have  periodically  reported  what  has 
subsequently  happened.  The  last  figure 
which  I  reported  was  $188  billion  ex- 
penditure level  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

I  now  read  from  the  staff  report  that 
just  came  out: 

The  net  total  budgeted  outlays  (expendi- 
tures) now  estimated  to  be  $191  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  opposite  is  being  re- 
ported to  the  people  and  to  the  Con- 
gress; namely,  that  a  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures is  coming  about.  The  cutback 
of  $6  billion  to  the  level  of  $180  billion 
required  in  the  tax  increase  and  expendi- 
tures control  bill  has  oeen  reversed.  In- 
stead of  a  decrease  of  $6  billion  there  is 
an  increase  to  $191  billion. 

The  tragedy  of  all  this  is  this :  Had  we 
not  granted  the  tax  increase  the  debt 
ceiling  would  have  forced  this  adminis- 
tration to  cut  these  expenditures,  to  at 
least  around  $182  billion.  But  with  the 
new  taxes  voted  the  debt  ceiling  is  not 
providing  this  restriction. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  observe 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  is  now  printing 
money  pi'etty  fast  and  it  looks  like  we 
are  headed  for  more  inflation. 


PEACE  PARTIES  AND  WAR  PARTIES 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
listened  with  interest  to  my  Democratic 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[ Mr.  Wolff]  ,  refer  to  the  casualties  from 
New  York  listed  in  the  New  York  Times, 
and  then  he  proceeded  to  make  a  politi- 
cal speech  regarding  the  conduct  of  the 
war. 

I  listened  to  Mr.  Larry  O'Brien,  the 
new  Democratic  national  chairman  on 
"Meet  the  Press,"  and  evidently  the  cam- 
paign chairman  for  Hubert  Humphrey, 
somehow  trying  to  convey  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  impression  that  the 
Democratic  Party  was  the  party  of  peace. 
If  I  recall  correctly  and  if  I  read  these 
casualty  figures  correctly,  this  happened 
during  a  Democratic  administration. 

Let  me  say  further  that  I  recall  the 


THE  BUDGET  AND  FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures has  been  doing  an  excellent 
job  by  having  its  staff  report  to  us 
monthly  on  the  situation  with  respect  to 
the  Federal  budget. 

A  few  months  ago,  as  I  am  sure  many 
Members  of  the  House  will  recall,  we  de- 
bated a  taJc  increase  bill  on  this  floor 
which  was  tied  in  with  a  purported  re- 
duction in  expenditures.  I  opposed  the 
tax  increase  bill  because  I  did  not  think 
we  had  tied  down  the  expenditure  cuts 
and  that  expenditures  would  not  be  re- 
duced from  the  $186  billion  level  which 
was  projected  in  the  1969  budget — in  the 
budget  message  in  January — to  $180  bil- 
lion; but,  rather,  we  would  see  a  net 
increase. 


FEDERAL  MAGISTRATES  ACT 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  have  asked  for  this 
time  to  remind  the  House  that  later  to- 
day we  are  going  to  consider  a  Federal 
Magistrates  Act.  This  bill,  which  is  being 
referred  to  as  legislation  that  has  unani- 
mous approval,  is  in  my  judgment  very 
important  and  I  suggest  to  the  Members 
that  it  is  an  effort  to  bring  about  the 
appointment  of  more  Federal  judges,  not 
by  the  President,  but  by  the  existing 
Federal  judiciary;  that  it  is  patently  un- 
constitutional, and  it  is  extremely  costly 
and  unnecessary. 

I  have  sent  a  memorandum  to  every 
Member  in  the  House,  and  I  hope  that 
before  the  Members  vote  upon  the  legis- 
lation they  will  read  the  memorandum. 

I  urge  your  studious  attention  to  it 
before  you  cast  your  vote. 


PROPOSAL  BY  NAACP  TO  REGISTER 
5  MILLION  NEGROES  TO  VOTE 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues— and  I  am  sure  they  probably 
noted  it  In  the  newspapers — one  of  the 
most  constructive  acts  I  have  read  about 
for  many,  many  years.  I  read  the  other 
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day  that  Roy  ¥  llklnB  of  the  National 
AA8ociatlon  for  tl «  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People  had  i  nnounced  that  that  or- 
ganization was  gi  ling  to  conduct  a  cam- 
paign to  try  and  i  eglster  5  million  Amer- 
icans of  the  Negi  >  race.  I  believe  that  is 
one  of  the  finest  announcements  I  have 
read  for  many  yet  rs. 

That  constitute  i  American  power — ^the 
real  power  of  eat  b  and  every  one  of  us, 
without  regard  »  our  race,  color  or 
creed,  In  being  /merlcan  dtlBens.  Is  to 
not  only  register  to  vote,  but  to  vote. 

Therefore.  Mr.  I  tpeaker.  the  announce- 
ment of  Roy  Will  Ins  concerning  the  In- 
tentions of  the  NAACP  is  a  most 
constructive  one.  and  one  that  should 
receive  the  suppo  t  of  all  of  our  people. 
I  would  like  to  <  ee  other  organizations 
make  registration  drives  not  only  with- 
in the  two  politic  al  parties,  but  outside 
of  the  political  ipartles.  I  believe  other 
organizations  sho  Ud  also  mi^e  drives  to 
have  those  who  i  ire  eligible  to  vote  to 
register  and  to  vot  s. 

*As  WffnU  know  there  are  many  mil- 
lions of  American:  who  do  not  even  reg- 
ister, and  by  fallng  to  register  and  to 
vote  they  are  abd  eating  their  responsi- 
bilities as  America  n  citizens. 

The  fullness  of  \  citizen  Is  manifested 
by  being  interest  !d  enough  to  register 
and  to  vote. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  make  these  remarks 
without  regard  to  how  those  registering 
might  vote  In  the  ilectlon.  I  say  that  this 
is  a  constructive  effort,  a  constructive 
move,  and  a  const  nictlve  plan  consistent 
with  the  best  inf  erests  of  our  InsUtu- 
tlons  of  govenur  int.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  proposal,  ht  plan,  and  the  drive 
of  the  NAACP  wil  result  in  a  great  suc- 
cess. 

I  again  call  to  lie  attention  of  other 
American  groups  hat  this  is  a  very  fine 
decision  and  pollc  r  for  them  to  emulate 
between  now  and  election  day,  so  that 
when  people  are  permitted  to  register 
to  vote  In  the  seve  al  States  of  the  Union 
that  they  too  will  conduct  drives  to  se- 
cure a  bigger  regstratlon,  and  then  to 
urge  those  who  ar ;  registered  to  vote,  so 
that  as  many  Auk  ilcana  as  possible  will 
carry  out  the  fulness  of  their  citizen- 
ship. 

Mr.  GERALD  B ,  FORD.  Will  the  dis- 
tinguished Speake  '  of  the  House  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMA(  :;k.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentle  nan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  minute,  eve  -y  hour  of  every  day, 
right  now,  young  i  aen  from  America  are 
dying  to  preserve  1  he  right  of  all  citizens 
In  this  country  to  register  and  to  vote  as 
their  conscience  dl  itates.  Men  have  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  ov«  r  the  years  to  preserve 
the  American  waj ,  which  is  the  way  of 
free  elections. 

I  applaud  any  organization  that  is 
making  a  maximum  effort  to  get  all 
Americans  to  regii  ter  so  that  on  election 
day  we  may  have  t  le  greatest  vote  In  the 
history  of  America  so  we  will  have  a  free 
choice  as  to  who  bhe  next  President  of 
the  United  States  xrill  be. 

I  applaud  the  >  AACP  and  I  also  ap- 
plaud every  othei  organization  that  is 
undertaking  an  eiTort  to  see  to  It  that 
people  exercise  the  Ir  prerogative  to  make 


their  choice,  in  this  most  Important  elec- 
tion. But  after  this  vital  election,  I  hope 
and  trust  that  all  citizens  will  continue 
their  civic  Interest  by  registering  and 
voting  and  in  other  ways  participating  in 
the  political  arena. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  remarks  of  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  leader  of  the  minority  party 
in  the  House,  which  shows  the  unani- 
mous feeling  of  both  parties  as  repre- 
sented by  the  leaders  of  both  parties  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  No  more 
constructive  service  could  be  performed 
by  the  newspapers  and  television  stations 
of  our  country  than  to  concentrate  on  the 
importance  of  people  registering  and 
later  voting.  Our  citizens  cannot  vote 
until  they  register  and  I  hope  the  news- 
papers and  television  stations  of  the 
country  will  engage  in  a  concentrated 
drive  in  connection  with  the  registration 
of  countless  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  not  registered  at  the  present  time. 


THE  ARROGANCE  OP  AN  AUTO- 
MAKER 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
months  now,  Americans  have  become 
resigned  to  having  a  few  less  dollars 
in  their  pockets  because  a  tax  increase 
was  necessary  to  cut  down  the  threat  of 
inflation.  Nobody  likes  to  my  higher 
taxes,  but  the  broader  public  interest  had 
to  be  served. 

Aw>arently,  the  concept  of  a  broader 
public  interest  is  not  well  understood  in 
some  quarters.  Two  days  ago,  Chrysler 
Corp.  announced  a  price  increase  averag- 
ing $84  on  its  1969  automobiles. 

The  price  increase  is  clearly  excessive. 

The  price  increase  is  obviously  infla- 
tionary. 

The  price  increase  is  absolutely  not  In 
the  national  interest. 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  One  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  turn  the  spotlight  of 
governmental  scrutiny  on  this  action. 
President  Johnson  has  issued  a  state- 
ment on  the  increase,  pointing  out  that: 

If  this  price  Increase  prevails  throughout 
the  Industry,  It  would  take  three-quarters  of 
a  billion  dollars  out  of  the  pockets  of  Amer- 
ican famlUea  when  they  buy  new  cars. 

The  Cabinet  Committee  on  Price  Sta- 
bility has  issued  a  statement  noting  that: 

Tbe  American  people  have  every  right  to 
expect  this  highly  profitable  industry  to  make 
a  maximum  contribution  to  price  stablUty. 

If  Chrysler  Corp.  has  a  conscience,  and 
if  it  has  any  sense  of  public  responsibil- 
ity, it  will  take  a  hard,  second  look  at 
the  price  boost  it  has  imposed  on  the 
American  people.  If  the  other  major  auto 
manufacturers  accept  a  responsibility 
broader  than  their  ledger  books,  they 
will  certainly  not  follow  the  ill-chosen 
path  of  Chrysler. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  18785. 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  DEFENSE.  1969 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference    report    on    the    bill    fH.R. 

18785)  making  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  reix>rt. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statemoit 
are  as  follows: 

CONFCIBENOB   RXPOKT    (H.    RKTT.    NO.    1896) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  tbe 
amendments  of  tbe  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 

18786)  "making  appropriations  for  nUlltar}- 
constructlon  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 4,  6,  6,  and  7;  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  niunbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$548,126,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree  to 
tbe  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows :  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert  "t323.141.000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  2. 

ROBXXT  L.  F.  SIKXS, 

JoRN  J.  McPaix, 
Bdwabo  J.  Pattd*. 
CuutENCX  D.  LOHG. 
Oeorcx  Mahon, 

ELFOU)  a.   CZDKRBXaC, 
BXTST  L.  Talcott, 
nuNX  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

AUUC  BXBLX. 
RlCRAKO    B.    RU88XLL, 
AIXXN  J.  ELXSMDOt. 
MiKX    MAMSnXLD. 

WiLUAic  Paoxicni, 
Raij>r  YAiBoaotrcR, 
Ca>i.  Hatdkn, 
Sttja«t  Stmzngton, 
Milton  r.  Youno. 
Thomas  H.  Kuchil, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statuckmt 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  th«  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  tbe  two  houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  18785)  making 
appropriations  for  nUUtary  construction  for 
the  Dei>artment  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jtine  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  tbe  action  agreed  upon 
and  recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
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ference  report  as  to  each  of  such  amend-  Amendment  No.  7.  Family  Housing,  De-  and  other  SO-called  actS  of  God  which 

mente,  namely:  fense:  Authorizes  not  to  exceed  $142,443,000  destroyed    facilities    In     various    areas. 

Amendment  No.  1.  Military  Construction,  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  Air  Force  These  facilities  now  require  replacement 

^y  =  /PP'^P''**"  •!f -i^^vT  ir***^  °i  fS,  ''oTai^  7«  SS^**^  nr^L^*  ^''t^  «  the  installations  are  to  properly  func- 

$564,597,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  instead  of  $143,743,000  as   proposed   by   the  obvlouslv   these   eiroendltures  harf 

$M7,605.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  House.  "  *  ^^        *.  .      *^   !^if^77           «^ 

Sfcrees  have  igr!^  t^e  following  addl-  ovraatms  ani.  eepeocramxngs  « '.^Hn^'^iS^htl  ^fvX^rf»^ 

dons  and  deletions  to  the  amounts  and  line  .^          _*,*..   c      *                    .      *i.  House  action,  and  they  have  increased 

2^8  M  pr^poseTby  the  House :  J^'  "P""^  f  «i?  ^^"""^  ^T^^^^n'?^  T  the  total  of  the  bill.  It  should  be  pointed 

ivcuiB  ■»  i<.ut/^j«^  »j  military  construction  appropriation  bill  con-  .„>.  xv,„«.  ♦».«-«  „,«  ^»..^  .^...4^.  ttZ^.  -.# 

port   Jackson,    S.C:    Deficiency  tains  statements  with  reference  to  the  appll-  0"t  that  there  are  many  major  items  of 

funding,     sewage     treatment  cation  of  language  In  the  authorizing  legis-  construction  for  which  the  bill  provides 

plant   -- - +$804,000  latlon   concerning  cost  overruns.   The  con-  funds  and  which   are  not  listed  in   the 

Fort  Bennlng,  Oa. :  Improvement  f erees  are  in  agreement  that  the  entire  matter  conference   report  simply   because  they 

on-po6t  roads. -1-1,660,000  of  cost  overruns  and  reprogramlng  procedures  were    not   in   disagreement.    Significant 

Fort  Bragg.  N.c. :  OONARC  In-  u  subject  to  question.  ThU  matter  should  be  among  these  is  the  anti-ballistic-missile 

telUgence  Center -335.000  fully  explored  when  the  mUltary  construe-  system    which    was    discussed    at    SOme 

Europe:  NATO  Infrastructure..  -8.000,000  tlon  program  for  fiscal  year  1970  Is  before  length  on  the  floors  of  both  the  House 

Amendment  No.  2.  Military  Construction.  *^*  Co'^8'^"        RoBEai  L  F  Sikes  "*^  the  Senate. 

Navy:  Reported  in  technical  disagreement.  .         j  J^j^pall    '  ^h®  recommendations  before  you  rep- 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  edwahd  J  Pattek  resent   careful   thinking   and   deUberate 

offer  a  «««««'»  *«.^P'°P^»*f  •291,613,000  ci.AEn»cE  D.  Long.  analysis  and  much  hard  work  on  the 

^i^aS  $286  374^  ^  pZ^  5  S:  °«>««  ^«°^'  P*rt  of  the  committees  of  both  bodies  of 

lowing    additions    and    deletions    to    the  2!?'    -r  ^    '  ^'^^^    the    bare    minimum    amount    of 
amounts  and  Une  Items  as  proposed  by  the                   „„„^ fl-^-  b-TTJ**!,-  ««„.^  funds  required  for  a  sound  military  con- 
House:  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House.  struction    program.    The    military    con- 
Naval  Hospital.  Chelsea,  ismbb  Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani-  tfrX*i?v"  Xr^  «nS  ^  Sn<f?«; 
Deficiency  authorization....  -|-$1, 300. 000  „otis  consent  to  revise  and  extend  mv  re-  "cularly  where  it  applies  to  housing  for 
Naval  Air  suuon.  Brunswick.  ^o^«^^?lh,HA^^^n  ?ISS«  troops  and  military  families.  However. 
Maine:  Perimeter  fencln....           +76.000  ™tj?*  ^'l^^'ijS®  S*"^^  ^'Jl^*^.        ♦  *"   v»ew   of   the   present   fiscal   problems 
Naval    Submarine    Base,    New  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  which  confront  our  Nation,  a  studied  and 
London,  Conn.:  Escape  tram-  the    request    of    the    gentleman    from  deliberate  effort  has  been  made  to  keep 
ingtank..           -     ...    .       +621.000  Florida?  the  construction  program  at  a  minimum 
Naval  •  Air  Station.  Memphis.  There  was  no  objection.  level 

Na^Air'^on"'ton'S^"ai     +^"*'*^  Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer-  I  irust  that  the  recommendations  of 

^h  Ca^^  L^  SSli.  «"<=«   '•«PO'"t  approves  $1,758,376,000   to  the  conferees  will  have  your  complete 

tlon    '. ". +2,000,000  support  the  military  construction  pro-  approval. 

Naval  Supply  Depot,  Subic  Bay,  grams  of  the  several  military  services  in  uow  let  me  discuss  one  other  problem 

Philippines:    General    ware-  fiscal  year  1969.  This  amoxmt  is  $273,-  of  importance:  that  of  cost  overruns  on 

house +1.019,000  124.000  Ijelow  the  budget  estimates.  It  is  individual  projects  This  has  always  been 

Naval  ShipyMd^oston,  Mass.:  $334,986,000   below   comparable    appro-  a  major  problem  in  the  implementation 

Na?.S12ISfi5S^£S2JSv-              •  prlaUons  for  fiscal  year  1968.  It  is  also  ofthemilitaryconstructionprogram.lt 

^*;^i^'?ity     m      SS  $8,643,000  below  the  House-passed  bUl.  is  virtuaUy  impossible  to  present  exact 

ocean  Engineiring  Pressui*  "  ^^^  ^  recalled  that  tills  measure  cost  estimates  for  individual  line  items 

Building -8,111,000  passed  both  the  House  and  Senate  in  which  must  of  necessity  be  formulated 

Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Center,  July.  However,  it  was  not  possible  to  ob-  g  to  18  months  before  they  are  considered 

Pasadena,  Calif.:  Launch  and  tain  a  conference  with  the  Senate  untU  uy  ^^  Congress.  The  Department  of  De- 

repalr  facility -688,000  after  the  August  recess.  That  means  that  jgnse   has.   untU   very   recently,   shown 

"^^-  'SiiSJirt^^.*  »S!S2^  "^  ^''^  ^"^^  subjected  to  serious  delays  marked  improvement  in  the  validity  of 

Parrts  Mand,  S.C.   Sewage            ^.  ,^  in  getting  Started  on  a  program  which  *.heir  cost  estimates  The  nroblems  have 

treatment  f«:mtt.. -65,000  should  have  been  Implemented  months  S^L'SnSSow^ver^y  ISS'eS 

Amendment  No.  3  MUitjry  Construction  ago.  The  bill  provides  many  important  wage  rates  and  other  Inflationary  factor* 

Air  Force:  Appropriates  $222,141,000  instead  and  sound  facilities  which  will  represent  ^1™  fhe  various  and  sundrv  freezes  In 

jLS^^'S^'^pr^^^SS^y^'Lrse^nar^e  very  useful  improvements  for  the  mill-  ^T  S^s^tZ%iTmZm^s.^e 

l^^l^r.  Sr°^  £.Tou^?adm!  ,^  base  stijictmre  of  «;«  several  serv-  ^^en  place  in  the  Department  of  Defense 

tions  and  deletions  to  the  amounts  and  ime  *oe8  DOUl  at  nome  ana  aoroaa.  1  can  as-  jn  recent  years.  This  combination  of  clr- 

items  as  proposed  by  the  House:  sure  you  that  these  are  needed  projects,  cumstances  has  made  it  exceedingly  dif- 

Offutt  AFB  Nebr  :  Headquarter*  ^}  "^^  ^Z^^  ^^^  ^^  T^  ^^^^  ^<^"^t  for  Congress  to  obtain  fully  realis- 

command     BuUdtog^  altera-  considered  by  the  House,  the  fiscal  year  tic  cost  estimates  on  projects  which  were 

tions  +$296,000  1969  military  construction  program  is  approved  for  funding  in  prior  years.  This 

Maimstrom  APB,  Mont.:  Airmen  the  most  austere  in  recent  history.  None  fact  accentuates  the  folly  of  justifying 

Dormitory   „    +S60, 000  of  US  are  happy  that  such  is  the  case,  military    construction    programs;    then 

Andrews  AFB,  Md.:  Steam  beat  This  situation  is  necessitated  by  national  failing  to  permit  the  prompt  and  proper 

nmins  (addition) -76,000  fiscal  problems.  There  are  far  too  many  obligation  and  expenditure  of  funds  to 

Vandenberg    APB,    Calif.:    Oas  military  installations  on  which  facilities  support  the  program 

°'**™   -- - -227,000  are  substandard,  costly,  and  Inadequate.  ^he  Senate  report  accompanying  the 

Amendment  No.  4.  FamUy  Housing.  De-  We  must  concern  ourselves  with  morale  military  construction  bill  discusses  this 

fense:  Appropriates  $688,700,000  as  proposed  factors,  such  as  better  troop  and  family  matter  in  some  detail.  In  order  that  there 

by  the  Senate  instead  of  $688,700,000  M  pro-  housing  if  we  are  to  obtain  the  retention  ^e  no  misunderstanding  of  the  serlous- 

posed  by  the  House.  rates  for  servicemen  that  are  highly  de-  ness  of  this  problem  insofar  as  the  Com- 

Amendment  No.  6.  FamUy  Housing,  De-  girabie.  both  from  a  cost  as  well  as  from  m^*^  on  Annronriatlons  of  the  House 

fense:  Authorizes  not  to  exceed  $136,388,000  °  J^„  ct„„rfr>r.inf  miwees  on  Appropnanons  01  tne  tiouse 

for  the  operation  and  nuOntenance  of  Army    *  ^  standpoint. .^m,aa  *"'*  Senate  are  concerned,  and  to  en- 

famuy  housing  as  proposal  by  the  Senate  Th*  committee  actions  on  the  Individ-  courage  the  orderly  implementation  of 
instead  of  $136,888,000  as  proposed  by  the  ual  line  items  in  conference  are  set  forth  the  fiscal  year  1969  program,  the  con- 
House,  in  the  report.  A  number  of  the  additions  ferees  have  inserted  language  in  the 
Amendment  No.  6.  FamUy  Housing.  De-  to  the  House  bill  were  submitted  to  the  statement  of  the  managers  which  em- 
fense:  Authorizes  not  to  exceed  $84,249,000  senate  by  the  executive  branch  and  not  phasizes  to  those  concerned  In  the 
ioUSTof  Sie^^aJ^'Sri^e  S<5r"  considered  at  the  time  of  the  House  a^-  executive  branch  our  derire  that  this 
proposal  by  toe  SeMteiMtead  of  aaiSS^  t^n.  Generally  «)eaklng.  these  addl-  matter  be  fully  explored  when  the  mill- 
as  proposed  by  the  hoom.  tlonal  line  Items  are  necessitated  by  fires  tary  construction  program  for  fiscal  year 
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1970  \B  before  the 

proper 

1969  and  prior 


implement  ition 


Congress.  Prompt  and     grams  still  outstanding  will  go  a  long  way 
of  the  fiscal  year     toward  alleviating  some  of  the  situations 
construction  pro-    which  have  occurred  In  the  past. 


year 


COMPARATIVE  SV  fEMENT 


Agency  and  il  im 


Militory  construction. 
Military  construction, 
Military  construction. 
Military  construction, 

Loran  stations  

Military  co  istruction. 
Military  construction. 
Military  construction. 
Military  consttuclion. 
Military  construction, 


Army 
Navy 
Air  Fo 
Atmy 
Air  " 
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I  now  insert  a  table  which  shows  the 
action  taken  on  the  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1969: 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBUGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1968  AND  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  1969 


New  budget 

(obliiational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year 

19U 


BudKl  esti- 
mates ol  new 
(obliiational) 
autnority, 
fiscal  year 
1969 


Differtnce  betwreen  conference  action  and— 


New  budget 
(obliiational) 

authority, 
recommended 

in  House  bill 


New  budget 
(obliiational) 

authority, 
recommended 
in  Senate  bill 


Conference 
actiofl 


New  budget 
(obliiational) 

authority, 
fiscal  year  1968 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obliiational) 

autnority 
fiscal  year  1969 


New  budget 
(obligational) 

authority 
recommended 

in  House  bill 


New  budget 
(obligationai) 

authority 
recommended 

in  Senate  bill 


Army 

Navy 

Air  F( .— 

Delen  ;e  agencies. 


( rce 


leservs 

eserve 

ce  Reserve - 
lalional  Guard 
ional  Guard   . . 


Na 


Family  housing.  .  ... 
Homeown^i'assistance  tunc  . 

Total,  family  housing 
Grand  total 


J37?.  2?8,000 

486,661,000 

400, 662, 000 

114.540,000 

3.600,000 

3.000.000 

S.  000. 000 

3.900.000 

3.000.000 

9.  SCO.  000 


J688,  300,  000  J554,  597.  000  »5J7.  605.  000 

367  000,000  289.238,000  286,374.000 

266,00a000  221,588,000  224,361,000 

85,400,000  83,396,000  83,396,000 


3.0OO.0OO 
5,000.000 

4, 300,  <yn 

2,700,000 
8. 300, 000 


3,000,000 
5.000.000 
4, 300,  UOO 
2, 700,  COO 
8, 300. 000 


3,000.000 
5,000,000 
4, 300. 000 
2,700.000 
8,300.000 


S548. 126.000 

291.513,000 

222,141,000 

83,396,000 

■"3,'000,'000' 
5.000.000 
4.  300, 000 
2. 700, 000 
8, 300, 000 


+  J175  898  000  -$140,174,000  -$8,471,000  +$10,521,000 
-195148  000  -75,487,000  +2.275.000  +5,139.000 
-178  521000        -43.859,000         +553,000       -2.220,0()0 

-31,144,000  -2.004,000 

-3,600,000  


+400.000 

-300,000 

-1,200.000 


Total,  military  constri  :lion THwi.OOO    1.430,000.000    1.172.119.000    1.155.036.000    1.168,476.000     -233.615.000     -261.524,000     -3,M3.000     -H3.440.0.30 


671,271,000 
20, 000, 000 


589.  700, 000 
11,800.000 


586, 700, 000 
6. 200, 000 


583. 700. 000 
6, 200, 000 


583. 700.  OOO 
6, 200, 000 


-87,571.000 
-13.800,000 


-6, 000, 000 
-5,600,000 


-3.000,000 


Wl.271.000        661,500.000        592.900.000  +  589.900.000        589.900.000      -101.371,0130 -11.  W.W0_ -3.000^000^ 


>  Represents  enpendilu 
course  without  other  actionr 


•  reduction  of  approiimaUly  $35,000,000  below  the  eapenditues  contemplated  in  the  budget  estimates  il 
which  might  influence  the  rale  ol  eipenditure. 


I."09r362.000    2.031,500,000    I,765,oi9;o00    1,744,936,000    1.756,376,000      -334,986.000   ■ -273.124.000      -6,6<3,000     +13.440.000 


I  yield  at  thii  point  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlemai  from  Michigan  TMr. 
Cedehberg  ] .  the  r  inking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  confen  nee  committee. 

Mr,  CEDERBE  IG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Florid  i.  The  minority  agrees 
wholeheartedly  \<lth  the  conference  re- 
port. We  think  it  s  a  good  report  to  carry 
on  the  necessarji  military  construction 
for  our  military  j  ervices. 

I  have  no  furth  »r  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOB  [ERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yi  sld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  snCES.  I  i  m  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  geitleman  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  MONTGO]  lERY.  I  am  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  ^rmy  National  Guard 
armory  construct  on  program.  Are  there 
any  funds  In  the  conference  report  for 
the  armory  const  -uction  program?  I  be- 
lieve the  armory  construction  program 
has  been  stoppecj  since  1964.  Certainly  it 
seems  to  me  we  r  eed  to  get  this  program 
started  again  sin  :e  the  reorganization  of 
the  Army  Guar  I  has  been  completed. 
Could  the  distir  sulshed  chairman  give 
me  any  informa  ion  about  armory  con- 
struction startin  {  again  In  the  different 
States? 

Mr.  SIKES.  »<  ay  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Mississippi  that 
there  were  no  fu  ids  in  disagreement  on 
the  armory  cons  ruction  program.  Con- 
sequently, the  mi  itter  was  not  before  the 
conference. 

I  am  glad  to  ell  the  gentleman  that 
there  is  contalne  1  In  this  budget  for  the 
current  fiscal  yi  ar  $23,300,000  for  ar- 
mories for  Resei  ve  Forces.  This  is  the 
largest  amoimt  w  ilch  has  been  appropri- 
ated in  a  numbe '  of  years.  At  the  time 
the  House  passed  the  bill,  our  report 
strongly  insisted  that  the  armory  pro- 
gram be  advan  :ed,  that  construction 
progress  more  raj  idly  than  it  has  In  prior 
years.  I  share  tlie  gentleman's  concern 
about  the  lack  o '  emphasis  on  the  <x}n- 
structlon  of  armi  iries  where  needed,  and 
agree  with  him  t  lat  the  subject  deserves 


important  consideration  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  answering  my  question. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  IN   DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  2:  Page  2.  line  14 
strike  out  "$289,238,000"  and  Insert  "$286.- 
374.000". 

MOTION  OrlTKED  BT  MR.  SIKXS 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  SiKES  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  2  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  proposed  in  :>ald  amendment,  insert 
"S291.513.000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  matters  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  military  construction 
appropriation  bill  and  to  include  certain 
statistical  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE    REPORT    ON    S.    827, 
NATIONWIDE  SYSTEM  OF  TRAILS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S.  827) , 
to  establish  a  nationwide  system  of  trails. 


the  reduction  in  new  obligational  authority  are  applied  in  normal 

and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONFCRENCE   REPORT    (H.   REPT.   NO.    1891) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  Bill  (S.  827) 
entitled  "An  Act  to  establUh  a  nationwide 
system  of  trails,  and  for  other  purposes",  hav- 
ing met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

"SHORT  ttixi 

"Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'National  Trails  System  Act'. 

"STATEMENT  OF    POLICY 

"Sec.  2  (a)  In  order  to  provide  tor  the 
ever-Increasing  outdoor  recreation  needs  ot 
an  expanding  population  and  in  order  to  pro- 
mote public  access  to.  travel  within,  and  en- 
joyment and  appreciation  of  the  open-air. 
outdoor  areas  of  the  Nation,  trails  should  be 
established  (I)  primarily,  near  the  urban 
areas  of  the  Nation,  and  (11)  secondarily, 
within  established  scenic  areas  more  remotely 
located. 

"(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  provide 
the  means  for  attaining  these  objectives  by 
Instituting  a  national  system  of  recreation 
and  scenic  trails,  by  deslgnaUng  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  and  the  Pacific  Crest  Trail  as 
the  Initial  components  of  that  system,  and 
by  prescribing  the  methods  by  which,  and 
standards  according  to  which,  additional 
components  may  be  added  to  the  system. 

"NATIONAL   TRAUJI   STSRIC 

"Sec.  3.  The  national  system  of  trails  shall 
b«  composed  of — 
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"(a)  National  recreation  trails,  established 
as  provided  In  section  4  of  this  Act,  which 
win  provide  a  variety  of  outdoor  recreation 
In  or  reasonably  accessible  to  urban 


"(b)  National  scenic  trails,  established  as 
provided  In  section  S  of  this  Act.  which  will 
be  extended  trails  so  located  as  to  provide 
for  maximum  outdoor  recreation  potential 
and  for  the  conservation  and  enjoyment  of 
the  nationally  significant  scenic,  historic, 
natural,  or  cultural  qualities  of  the  areas 
through  which  such  trails  may  pass. 

"(c)  C}onnectlng  or  side  trails,  established 
as  provided  in  section  6  of  this  Act.  which 
will  provide  additional  points  of  public  ac- 
cess to  national  recreation  or  national  scenic 
trails  or  which  will  provide  connections  be- 
tween such  trails. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  In  consultation  vrtth 
appropriate  governmental  agencies  and  pub- 
lic and  private  organizations,  shall  establish 
a  uniform  marker  for  the  national  trails 
system. 

"national  recreation  trails 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  where  lands 
administered  by  him  are  Involved,  may  es- 
tablish and  designate  national  recreation 
trails,  with  the  consent  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cy. State,  or  political  subdivision  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  lands  Involved,  upon 
finding  that — 

"(1)  such  trails  are  reasonably  accessible 
to  urban  areas,  and 

"(11)  such  trails  meet  the  criteria  estab- 
lished in  this  Act  and  such  supplementary 
criteria  as  he  may  prescribe. 

"(b)  As  provided  In  this  section,  trails 
within  park,  forest,  and  other  recreation 
areas  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
In  other  federally  administered  areas  may  be 
established  and  designated  as  'National  Rec- 
reation Trails'  by  the  appropriate  Secretary 
and,  when  no  Federal  land  acquisition  is 
Involved — 

"(1)  trails  In  or  reasonably  accessible  to 
urban  areas  may  be  designated  as  'National 
Recreation  Trails'  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  with  the  consent  of  the  States,  their 
political  subdivisions,  or  other  appropriate 
administering  agencies,  and.  or 

"(U)  trails  within  park,  forest,  and  other 
recreation  areas  owned  or  administered  by 
States  may  be  designated  as  'National  Rec- 
reation Trails'  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior with  the  consent  of  the  State. 

"NATIONAL  SCENIC  TRAILS 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  National  scenic  trails  shall  be 
authorlz3d  and  designated  only  by  Act  of 
Congress.  There  are  hereby  established  as 
the  initial  National  Scenic  Trails: 

"(1)  The  Appalachian  Trail,  a  trail  of  ap- 
proximately two  thousand  miles,  extending 
generally  along  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
from  Mount  Katahdln.  Maine,  to  Springer 
Mountain.  Georgia.  Insofar  as  practicable, 
the  right-of-way  for  such  trail  shall  com- 
prise the  trail  depicted  on  the  maps  identi- 
fied as  'Nationwide  System  of  Trails.  Pro- 
posed Appalachian  Trail.  NST-AT-101-May 
1967',  which  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  inspection  in  the  office  of  the  Director 
of  the  National  Park  Service.  Where  practi- 
cable, such  rights-of-way  shall  include  lands 
protected  for  it  under  agreements  in  effect 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  to 
which  Federal  agencies  and  States  were 
parties.  The  Appalachian  Trail  shall  be  ad- 
ministered primarily  as  a  footpath  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"(2)  The  Pacific  Crest  Trail,  a  trail  of  ap- 
proximately two  thousand  three  hundred 
fifty  miles,  extending  from  the  Mexican- 
California  border  northward  generally  along 
the  mountain  ranges  of  the  west  coast 
States  to  the  Canadian-Washington  border 


near  Lake  Ross,  following  thie  route  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  the  map.  Identified  as  'Na- 
tionwide System  of  Trails,  Proposed  Pacific 
Crest  Trail.  NST-PC-103-May  1967'  which 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service.  The  Pacific  Crest  Trail  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
establish  an  advisory  council  for  the  Ap- 
palachian National  Scenic  Trial,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  establish  an 
advisory  council  for  the  Pacific  Crest  National 
Scenic  Trail.  The  appropriate  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  such  council  from  time  to 
time  with  respect  to  matters  relating  to  the 
trail,  including  the  selection  of  rights-of- 
way,  standards  of  the  erection  and  mainte- 
nance of  markers  along  the  trail,  and  the 
administration  of  the  trail.  The  members  of 
each  advisory  council,  which  shall  not  exceed 
thirty-five  In  number,  shall  serve  without 
compensation  or  expense  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  a  term  of  five  years  and 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  appropriate  Secre- 
tary as  follows : 

"( i»  A  member  appointed  to  represent  each 
Federal  department  or  independent  agency 
administering  lands  through  which  the  trail 
route  passes  and  each  appointee  shall  be  the 
person  designated  by  the  head  of  such  depart- 
ment or  agency; 

"(11)  A  member  appointed  to  represent 
each  State  through  which  the  trail  passes 
and  such  appointments  shall  be  made  from 
recommendations  of  the  Oovernors  of  such 
States; 

"(ill)  One  or  more  members  appointed  to 
represent  private  organizations,  including 
landowners  and  land  users,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary,  have  an  established 
and  recognized  Interest  in  the  trail  and 
such  appointments  shall  be  made  from 
recommendations  of  the  heads  of  such 
organizations;  Provided,  That  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  Conference  shall  be  repre- 
sented by  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to 
represent  the  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  the  Appalachian  Trail 
passes;  and 

"(iv)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  to  be  chairman  and  shall  fill 
vacancies  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  where  lands  ad- 
ministered by  him  are  Involved,  shall  make 
such  additional  studies  as  are  herein  or  may 
hereafter  be  authorized  by  the  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  designating  other 
trails  as  national  scenic  trails.  Such  studies 
shall  be  made  In  consultation  with  the  heads 
of  other  Federal  agencies  administering 
lands  through  which  such  additional 
proposed  trails  would  pass  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  interested  Interstate,  State,  and 
local  governmental  agencies,  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations,  and  landowners  and  land 
users  concerned.  When  completed,  such 
studies  shall  be  the  basis  of  appropriate  pro- 
posals for  additional  national  scenic  trails 
which  shall  be  submitted  from  time  to  time 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress.  Such 
proposals  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  report, 
which  shall  be  printed  as  a  House  or  Senate 
document,  showing  among  other  things — 

"(1)  the  proposed  route  of  such  trail  (in- 
cluding maps  and  Illustrations); 

"(2)  the  areas  adjacent  to  such  trails,  to 
be  utilized  for  scenic,  historic,  natural,  cul- 
tural, or  developmental,  purposes; 

"(3)  the  characteristics  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  appropriate  Secretary,  make 
the  proposed  trail  worthy  of  designation  as 
a  national  scenic  trail; 

"(4)  the  current  status  of  land  ownership 
and  current  and  potential  use  along  the 
designated  route; 


"(5)  the  estimated  cost  of  acquisition  of 
lands  or  Interest  in  lands,  If  any; 

"(6)  the  plans  for  developing  and  main- 
taining the  trail  and  cost  thereof; 

"(7)  the  proposed  Federal  administering 
agency  (which.  In  the  case  of  a  national 
scenic  trail  wholly  or  substantially  within  a 
national  forest,  shall  be  the  Department  of 
Agriculture); 

"(8)  the  extent  to  which  a  State  or  its 
political  subdivlslous  and  public  and  private 
organizations  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  participate  In  acquiring  the  necessary 
lands  and  in  the  administration  thereof;  and 

"(9)  the  relative  uses  of  the  lands  in- 
volved, including:  the  numlier  of  anticipated 
visitor-days  for  the  entire  length  of,  as  well 
as  for  segments  of,  such  trail:  the  number 
of  months  which  such  trail,  or  segments 
thereof,  will  be  open  for  recreation  purposes; 
the  economic  and  social  benefits  which 
might  accrue  from  alternate  land  uses;  and 
the  estimated  man-years  of  civilian  employ- 
ment and  expenditures  expected  for  the  pur- 
poses of  maintenance,  supervision,  and 
regulation  of  such  trail. 

"(c)  The  following  routes  shall  be  studied 
in  accordance  with  the  objectives  outlined  in 
subsection  ( b )  of  this  section : 

"(1)  Continental  Divide  Trail,  a  three- 
thousand-one-hundred-mlle  trail  extending 
from  near  the  Mexican  border  in  Kouthwest- 
em  New  Mexico  northward  generally  along 
the  Continental  Divide  to  the  Canadian  bor- 
der in  Glacier  National  Park. 

"(2)  Potomac  Heritage  Trail,  an  elght- 
Imndred-and-twenty-five-mlle  trail  extend- 
ing generally  from  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac 
River  to  its  sources  in  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia,  Including  the  one-hundred-and- 
seventy-mile  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
towpath. 

"(3)  Old  Cattle  Trails  of  the  Southwest 
from  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  ap- 
proximately eight  hundred  miles  through 
Oklahoma  via  Baxter  Springs  and  Chetopa. 
Kansas,  to  Fcrt  Scott,  Kansas,  including  the 
Chlsholm  Trail,  from  the  vicinity  of  San 
Antonio  or  Cuero,  Texas,  approximately  eight 
hundred  miles  north  through  Oklahoma  to 
Abilene,  Kansas. 

"(4)  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail,  from  Wood 
River,  Illinois,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  Oregon, 
following  both  the  outbound  and  inbound 
routes  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition. 

"(5)  Natchez  Trace,  from  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, approximately  six  hundred  miles  to 
Natchez.  Mississippi. 

"(6)  North  Country  Trail,  from  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  in  Vermont,  approximately 
three  thousand  two  hundred  miles  through 
the  States  ol  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  to  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  in  North  Dakota. 

"(7)  Klttannlng  Trail  from  Shlrleysburg  In 
Huntingdon  County  to  Klttannlng,  Arm- 
strong County,  Pennsylvania. 

"(8)  Oregon  Trail,  from  Independence, 
Missouri,  approximately  two  thousand  miles 
to  near  Fort  Vancouver.  Washington. 

"(9)  Santa  Fe  Trail,  from  Independence. 
Missouri,  aproxlmately  eight  hundred  miles 
to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

"(10)  Long  Trail,  extending  two  hundred 
and  fifty-five  miles  from  the  Massachtisetts 
border  northward  through  Vermont  to  the 
Canadian  border. 

"(11)  Mormon  Trail,  extending  from  Nau- 
voo.  Illinois,  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  through 
the  States  of  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Wyoming. 

"  ( 12)  Gold  Rush  Trails  in  Alaska. 

"(13)  Mormon  Battalion  Trail,  extending 
two  thousand  miles  from  Mount  Plsgah,  Iowa, 
through  Kansas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  to  Los  Angeles.  California. 

"(14)  El  Camlno  Real  from  St.  Augustine 
to  San  Mateo.  Florida,  approximately  20  miles 
along  the  southern  boundary  of  the  St.  Johns 
River  from  Fort  Caroline  National  Memorial 
to  the  St.  Augustine  National  Park  Monu- 
ment. 
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"Sec.  7.  (a)  Pursui  nt  to  section  6(a),  the 


shall  select  the  rlghts- 
Scenlc  Trails  and  shall 


publish  notice  there  )f  in  the  Federal  Regis 


appropriate    maps    and 


descriptions :  Provide  i,  That  In  selecting  the 
rights-of-way  full  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  minimizing  the  adverse  effects  upon 
the  adjacent  landow  ler  or  user  and  his  oper- 
ation. Development  a  ad  management  of  each 
segment  of  the  Natl  mal  Trails  System  shall 
be"  deel^M  to  ham  onlze  with  and  comple- 
ment BLAf  *8tabll8he  1  multiple  use  plans  for 
that  specific  area  In  (  rder  to  Insure  continued 
maximum  benefits  f  cm  the  land.  The  loca- 
tion and  width  of  si  ich  rights-of-way  across 
Federal  lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  an- 
other Federal  agenc  r  shall  be  by  agreement 
between  the  head  i  f  that  agency  and  the 
appropriate  Secretar  f.  In  selecting  rights-of- 
way  for  trail  purpc  les,  the  Secretary  shall 
obtain  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
States,  local  govei  omenta,  private  orga- 
nizations, and  lane  Dwners  and  land  users 
concerned. 

"(b)  After  publUatlon  of  notice  In  the 
Federal  Register,  tc  gether  with  appropriate 
maps  and  descrlptlo  is.  the  Secretary  charged 
with  the  admlnlBtri  tlon  of  a  national  scenic 
trail  may  relocate  segments  of  a  national 
scenic  trail  rlght-o  -way,  with  the  concxur- 
rence  of  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  lands  Involved, 
upon  a  determlnatl  in  that:  (1)  such  a  relo- 
cation Is  necessary  to  preserve  the  purposes 
for  which  the  trail  was  established,  or  (11) 
the  relocation  Is  leceaaary  to  promote  a 
sound  land  manage  aent  program  In  accord- 
ance with  eetabUi  Hed  multiple-use  prin- 
ciples: Provided,  Tl  lat  a  substantial  reloca- 
tion of  the  righta-a  -way  for  such  trail  shall 
be  by  Act  of  Congrea  i. 

"(c)  National  so  rnlc  trails  may  contain 
campsites,  sbelters  and  related-public-use 
facilities.  Other  nm  s  along  the  trail,  which 
will  not  substantia]  ly  Interfere  with  the  na- 
ture and  purpoaea  )f  the  trail,  may  be  per- 
mitted by  the  Sec  *tary  charged  with  ttie 
administration  of  iie  trail.  Reasonable  ef- 
forts shall  be  mi  de  to  provide  sufllclent 
access  opportunltli  s  to  such  trails  and,  to 
the  extent  practice  ble,  efforts  shall  be  made 
to  avoid  acUvitie  Incompatible  with  the 
purposes  for  whici  such  trails  were  estab- 
lished. The  use  of  notorized  vehicles  by  the 
general  public  alon  (  any  national  scenic  trail 
shall  be  prohlbltec  and  nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the  use  of 
motorized  vehicles  within  the  natural  and 
historical  areas  of  Jm  national  park  system, 
the  national  wlldU  re  refuge  system,  the  na- 
tional wilderness  f  reservation  system  where 
they  are  presentl]  prohibited  or  on  other 
Federal  lands  wbei  b  tralU  are  designated  as 
being  closed  to  su<  h  use  by  the  appropriate 
Secretary :  Provid<  d.  That  the  Secretary 
charged  with  the  administration  of  such 
trail  shall  establis  t  regulations  which  shall 
authorize  the  use  o '  motorized  vehlclee  when, 
in  his  judgment,  s  ich  vehicles  are  necessary 
to  meet  emergenc  es  or  to  enable  adjacent 
landowners  or  lani  lusers  to  have  reasonable 
access  to  their  lai  ds  or  timber  rights :  /Pro- 
vided further.  Tba  private  lands  Included  In 
the  national  recn  atlon  or  scenic  trails  by 
cooperative  agreen  ent  of  a  landowner  sbaU 


not  preclude  such  owner  ftom  using  motor- 
ized vehicles  on  or  across  such  trails  or  ad- 
jacent lands  from  time  to  time  In  accordance 
With  regulations  to  be  established  by  the 
appropriate  Secretary.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  In 
consultation  with  appropriate  governmental 
agencies  and  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions, shall  establish  a  uniform  marker,  in- 
cluding thereon  an  appropriate  and  distinc- 
tive symbol  for  each  national  recreation  and 
scenic  trail.  Where  the  trails  cross  lands  ad- 
ministered by  Federal  agencies  such  markers 
shall  be  erected  at  appropriate  points  along 
the  trails  and  maintained  by  the  Federal 
agency  administering  the  trail  in  accordance 
with  standards  established  by  the  appropri- 
ate Secretary  and  where  the  trails  cross  non- 
Federal  lands,  in  accordance  with  written 
cooperative  agreements,  the  appropriate  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  such  uniform  markers  to 
cooperating  agencies  and  shall  require  such 
agencies  to  erect  and  maintain  them  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  standards  established. 

"(d)  Within  the  exterior  boundaries  of 
areas  under  their  administration  that  are  in- 
cluded In  the  right-of-way  selected  for  a 
national  recreation  or  scenic  trail,  the  heads 
of  Federal  agencies  may  use  lands  for  trail 
purposes  and  may  acquire  lands  or  Interests 
In  lands  by  written  cooperative  agreement, 
donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  appropri- 
ated funds  or  exchange:  Provided,  That  not 
more  than  twenty-five  acres  in  any  one  mile 
may  be  acquired  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner. 

"(e)  Where  the  lands  Included  In  a  na- 
Uonal  scenic  traU  right-of-way  are  outside 
of  the  exterior  boundaries  of  federally  ad- 
ministered areas,  the  Secretary  charged  with 
the  administration  of  such  trail  shall  en- 
courage the  States  or  local  govenments  in- 
volved (1)  to  enter  into  written  cooperative 
agreements  with  landowners,  private  organi- 
zations, and  indlvlduaU  to  jwovlde  the  nee- 
cessary  teaU  right-pf-way,  or  (2)  to  acquire 
such  lands  or  interests  therein  to  be  utilized 
as  segments  of  the  national  scenic  trail: 
Provided,  That  if  the  State  or  local  govMH- 
ments  fail  to  enter  Into  such  written  co- 
operative agreements  or  to  acquire  such 
lands  or  Interesto  therein  within  two  yean 
after  notice  of  the  selection  of  the  right-of- 
way  is  publlahed,  the  appropriate  Secretary 
may  (1)  enter  Into  such  agreements  with 
landowners.  States,  local  governments, 
private  organizations,  and  Individuals  for 
the  use  of  lands  for  trail  purposes,  or  (It) 
acqiUre  private  lands  or  Interests  therein 
by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  ap- 
propriated funds  or  exchange  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (g)  of  this 
section.  Ilie  lands  involved  In  such  rights- 
of-way  should  be  acquired  In  fee.  If  other 
methods  of  public  control  are  not  sufficient 
to  assure  their  use  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  acquired:  Provided,  That  If  the 
Secretary  charged  with  the  administration 
of  such  trail  permanently  relocates  the 
right-of-way  and  disposes  of  all  title  or 
interest  in  the  land,  the  original  owner,  or 
his  heirs  or  assigns,  shall  be  offered,  by  notice 
given  at  the  former  ovrner's  last  known  ad- 
dress, the  right  of  first  refusal  at  the  fair 
market  price. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  the 
exercise  of  his  exchange  authority,  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non-Federal  property  within 
the  right-of-way  and  In  exchange  therefor  he 
may  convey  to  the  grantor  of  such  property 
any  federally  owned  property  imder  his  Juris- 
diction which  Is  located  In  the  State  wherein 
such  property  Is  located  and  which  he  classi- 
fies as  suitable  for  exchange  or  other  dis- 
posal. The  values  of  the  properties  so  ex- 
changed either  shall  be  approximately  equal, 
or  IX  they  are  not  approximately  equal  the 
values  shall  be  equalized  by  the  payment  of 
cash  to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the 
circumstances  require.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, In  the  exercise  of  his  exchange  au- 
thority, may  utilize  authorities  and  proce- 


dures available  to  blm  in  connection  with 
exchanges  of  national  forest  lands. 

"(g)  The  appropriate  Secretary  may  utilize 
condemnation  proceedings  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  to  acquire  private  lands  or 
Interests  therein  pursuant  to  this  section 
only  in  cases  where,  in  his  Judgment,  all  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  acquire  such  lands  or  In- 
teresu  therein  by  negoUatlon  have  failed, 
and  in  such  cases  he  shall  acquire  only  such 
title  as,  in  his  Judgment,  is  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  provide  passage  across  such  lands: 
Provided,  That  condemnation  proceedings 
may  not  be  utilized  to  acquire  fee  title  or 
leaser  interests  to  more  than  twenty-five 
acres  In  any  one  mile  and  when  used  such 
authority  shall  be  limited  to  the  most  direct 
or  practicable  connecting  trail  right-of-way: 
Provided  further.  That  condemnation  Is  pro- 
hibited with  respect  to  all  acquisition  of 
lands  or  interests  In  lands  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Pacific  Crest  Trail.  Money  appropriated 
for  Federal  purposes  from  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  shall,  without  prejudice 
to  appropriations  from  other  sources,  be 
available  to  Federal  departments  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands  or  Interests  in  lands  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  national  recreation  or 
scenic  trail  shall  provide  for  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  such  trails  within  fed- 
erally administered  areas  and  shall  cooperate 
with  and  encourage  the  States  to  operate, 
develop,  and  maintain  portions  of  such  trails 
which  are  located  outside  the  boundaries  of 
federally  administered  areas.  When  deemed 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest,  such  Secretary 
may  enter  written  cooperative  agreements 
with  the  States  or  their  political  subdivi- 
sions, landowners,  private  organizations,  or 
Individuals  to  operate,  develop,  and  main- 
tain any  portion  of  a  national  scenic  trail 
either  within  or  ouUlde  a  federally  admin- 
istered area. 

"Whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
makes  any  conveyance  of  land  under  any  of 
the  public  land  laws,  he  may  reserve  a  right- 
of-way  for  trails  to  the  extent  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(1)  The  appropriate  Secretary,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  heads  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  administering  lands  through 
which  a  national  recreation  or  scenic  traU 
passes,  and  after  consultation  with  the 
States,  local  governments,  and  organizations 
concerned,  may  issue  regulations,  which  may 
be  revUed  from  time  to  time,  governing  the 
use,  protection,  management,  development, 
and  administration  of  trails  of  the  national 
trails  system.  In  order  to  maintain  good  con- 
duct on  and  along  the  trails  located  within 
federally  administered  areas  and  to  provide 
for  the  profter  government  and  protection  of 
such  trails,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  prescribe 
and  publish  such  uniform  regulations  as  they 
deem  necessary  and  any  person  who  violates 
such  regulations  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  may  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $600,  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

"STATI   AND   ICSTBOPOLITAN   AXZA  TBAILS 

"Sac.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  directed  to  enco\irage  States  to  consider, 
in  their  cooaprehensive  statewide  outdoor 
recreation  plans  and  proposals  for  financial 
assistance  for  State  and  local  projects  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act,  needs  and  c^portunl- 
tles  for  eeUbllshing  park,  forest,  and  other 
recreation  trails  on  lands  owned  or  admin- 
istered by  SUtes,  and  recreation  trails  on 
lands  In  or  near  urban  areas.  He  Is  further 
directed.  In  accordance  with  the  authority 
contained  in  the  Act  of  May  28.  IMS  (77 
Stat.  40),  to  encourage  States,  political  sub- 
divisions, and  private  Interests,  Including 
nonprofit  organizations,  to  establish  such 
trails. 
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"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Is  directed.  In  administering 
the  program  of  comprehensive  urban  plan- 
ning and  assistance  under  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954,  to  encourage  the  plan- 
ning of  recreation  trails  in  connection  with 
the  recreation  and  transportation  planning 
for  metrc^jolltan  and  other  urban  areas.  He 
is  further  directed.  In  administering  the 
urban  open-space  program  under  title  VII 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961,  to  encourage  such 
recreation  trails. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  di- 
rected. In  accordance  with  authority  vested 
in  him,  to  encourage  States  and  local  agen- 
cies and  private  interests  to  establish  such 
trails. 

"(d)  Such  trails  may  be  dealgnated  and 
suitably  marked  as  parts  of  the  nationwide 
system  of  trails  by  the  States,  their  political 
subdivisions,  or  other  appropriate  admin- 
istering agencies  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"RIGHTS-OF-WAY   AND   OTKEK   PKOPEKTIES 

"Sh:.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  the  case 
may  be,  may  grant  easements  and  rights-of- 
way  upon,  over,  under,  across,  or  along  any 
component  of  the  national  trails  system  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  applicable  to  the 
national  park  system  and  the  national  forest 
system,  respectively:  Provided.  That  any  con- 
ditions contained  in  such  easements  and 
rights-of-way  shall  be  related  to  the  policy 
and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  other  Federal  agencies  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  or  control  over  or  Informa- 
tion concermng  the  use,  abandonment,  or 
disposition  of  roadways,  utility  rights-of- 
way,  or  other  properties  which  may  be  suit- 
able for  the  purpose  of  Improving  or  ex- 
panding the  national  trails  system  shall  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  order  to 
assure,  to  the  extent  practicable,  that  any 
such  properties  having  values  suitable  for 
trail  purposes  may  be  made  available  for 
such  use. 

"AOTHOaiZATtON    OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  10.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  acquisition  of  lands 
or  Interests  In  lands  not  more  than  $5,000,- 
000  for  the  Appalachian  National  Scenic 
Trail  and  not  more  than  $500,000  for  the 
Pacific  Crest  NatloiLal  Scenic  Trail." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  frcwn  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
tlUe  of  the  bill. 

Watnb  N.  Aspinali., 
Rot  a.  Tatxor. 
Harold  T.  Johnson, 
John  P.  Satlor, 
Joe  Skubitz, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Hrmrt   M.  Jackson, 
Frank  E.  Moss, 
Oatlord  Nelson, 
Lem  B.  Jordan, 
CurroRD  B.  Hansen, 
Managers  €m  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STATKitMan 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill,  S. 
827.  to  establish  a  nationwide  system  of 
trails,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  this 
statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
language  recommended  and  adopted  in  the 
accompanyliig  conference  report. 

The  committee  of  conference  adopted  the 
form  of  the  House  language.  The  differences 
between  the  language  of  the  House  amend- 
ment and  the  language  agreed  to  In  confer- 
ence are  explained  herein  along  with  other 


matters  Involved  In  the  legislation  which 
warrant  comment  or  require  clarification. 

The  House  amendment  emphasized  the 
establishment  and  development  of  recrea- 
tion trails  in  or  near  urban  areas  where  the 
demand  for  recreation  opportunities  is  the 
greatest.  The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  pro- 
vided for  park,  forest  and  other  recreation 
trails  which  would  help  meet  these  same 
recreation  needs.  In  adopting  the  basic  lan- 
guage of  the  House,  the  conference  commit- 
tee reaffirms  the  Importance  attributed  to 
the  development  of  these  trails  near  our 
cities;  however,  It  does  not  preclude  the 
designation  of  other  suitable  recreation  trails 
as  national  recreation  trails  If  they  are  some- 
what more  remotely  located. 

Another  Important  objective  of  the  two 
bills  was  to  encourage  the  establishment  and 
development  of  national  scenic  trail;;.  Al- 
though the  House  amendment  provided  for 
the  immediate  authorization  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  as  the  initial  national  scenic 
trail,  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  called  for 
the  Pacific  Crest  Trail,  the  Potomac  Heritage 
Trail,  and  the  northern  sector  of  the  Conti- 
nental Divide  Trail  to  be  designated  r.s  na- 
tional scenic  trails,  as  well.  The  conference 
committee  adopted  language  authorizing  the 
Immediate  establishment  of  the  Appalachian 
National  Scenic  Trail,  to  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Pacific 
Crest  National  Scenic  Trail,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Other  trails  are  to  he  studied  for  possible 
future  authorization  by  Congress  as  na- 
tional scenic  trails.  The  conference  com- 
mittee adopted  the  House  amendment  which 
requires  prior  authorization  for  the  com- 
prehensive studies  to  be  undertaken  and 
authorized  the  study  of  the  fourteen  trails 
listed  in  the  recommended  bill.  Under  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill,  the  nature  of  the 
studies  to  be  undertaken  was  not  outlined 
In  detail  and  the  studies  were  not  required 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  House  amendment  which  the 
conference  committee  adopted. 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  land 
acquisition  for  the  purposes  of  national 
scenic  trails  should  be  limited  to  no  more 
than  26  acres  in  any  one  mile  and,  where 
the  use  of  condemnation  would  be  required, 
it  provided  that  only  such  title  as  would  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  provide  p>assage 
across  the  disputed  lands  would  be  author- 
ized. The  Intent  of  that  language  was  to 
limit  the  use  of  condemnation  to  those  cases 
where  no  reasonable  or  suitable  alternate  lo- 
cation of  the  trail,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  would  be  adequate  to  maintain 
the  continuity  of  the  trail.  Comparable  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
provided  that  50  acres  of  land  per  mile  could 
be  acquired;  however,  fee  acquisition,  with- 
out the  owner's  consent,  was  limited  to  no 
more  than  25  acres  per  mile.  In  addition,  the 
Senate  language  would  have  prohibited  the 
use  of  condemnation  where  60  percent  of  the 
lands  within  a  trail  area  is  publicly  owned. 
In  resolving  these  differences,  the  conference 
committee  adopted  the  House  language  with 
an  amendment  prohibiting,  absolutely,  the 
use  of  condemnation  Insofar  as  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  for  the  Pacific  Crest  Trail  Is 
concerned,  because  approximately  four-fifths 
of  the  land  in  that  area  is  already  publicly 
owned. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the 
bill  prohibited  the  use  of  motorized  vehicles 
by  the  general  public  on  national  scemc 
trails;  however,  they  both  attempted  to  deal 
with  the  problems  arising  from  other  needs 
along  the  trails.  Rather  than  limiting  such 
use  of  the  scenic  trails  to  "reasonable  cross- 
ings," as  provided  by  the  Senate  language, 
the  conference  committee  adopted  the  House 
amendment  which  authorizes  the  appropri- 
ate Secretaries  to  promulgate  reasonable 
regulations  to  govern  the  use  of  motorized 
vehicles  on  or  across  the  national  scenic 


trails  under  specified  conditions.  Horseback 
riding  is  not  prohibited  on  the  scenic  trails, 
as  a  general  rule;  and  the  language  stating 
that  the  Appalachian  Trail  Is  to  be  admims- 
tered  "primarily  as  a  footpath"  is  not  to  be 
construed  as  prohibiting  horseback  riding  on 
the  segments  of  that  trail  where  it  Is  pres- 
ently an  accepted  and  ctistomary  recreation 
use.  Unlike  the  scenic  trails,  the  recreation 
trails  may  be  established  and  developed  for 
particular  recreation  uses.  Under  the  lan- 
guage recommended  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee, appropriate  areas  might  be  developed 
as  bicycle  trails.  Jogging  trails,  "tote  goat" 
trails,  bridle  paths,  or  strolling  paths  or  some 
reasonable  combination  of  such  uses.  The 
aim  of  recreation  trails  Is  to  satisfy  a  variety 
of  recreation  interests  primarily  at  locations 
readily  accessible  to  the  population  centers 
of  the  Nation. 

The  House  amendment  included  a  provi- 
sion authorizing  the  Secretaries  to  grant 
easements  and  rights-of-way  upon,  over, 
under,  across,  or  along  any  component  of  the 
national  trails  system  In  accordance  with  the 
laws  applicable  to  national  park  and  forest 
lands.  Such  easements  or  rights-of-way  were 
required  to  be  related  to  the  policy  and  pur- 
poses of  this  legislation  and  not  based  upon 
existing  regulations  relating  to  power  trans- 
mission line  rights-of-way.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  was  silent  on  this  matter,  but 
the  conference  committee  adopted  an 
amended  version  of  the  House  language 
which  requires  that  any  conditions  placed 
upon  applicants  for  an  easement  or  right-of- 
way  with  respect  to  a  component  of  the  na- 
tional trails  system  must  be  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  act. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  authorized 
an  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  for  land  ac- 
quisition for  the  first  5  years  for  the  four 
national  scenic  trails  which  it  would  have 
established.  Comparatively,  the  House 
amendment  authorized  $5,000,000  for  land 
acquisition  for  the  Appalachian  Trail.  In 
light  of  the  amendments  adopted  by  the 
conference  committee,  the  recommended 
provision  authorizes  a  total  of  85.500,000  for 
land  acquisition  for  the  Appalachian  and 
Pacific  Crest  Trails. 

Development  plans  have  not  been  deter- 
mined In  full.  While  both  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  recognize  that  the  Appropriations 
Committees  exercise  careful  survelUance  over 
these  matters.  It  was  the  general  understand- 
ing of  the  conferees  that  the  SecreUries 
should  prepare  comprehenaive  master  plans 
of  the  proposed  development  program  for  the 
scenic  trails  under  their  Jurisdiction  and 
present  such  plans  to  the  two  committees 
prior  to  their  request  for  appropriations.  It 
was  with  this  understanding  that  the  con- 
ferees deleted  the  language  of  the  House 
amendment  limiting  the  appropriations  au- 
thorized for  development  purposes. 

Watnx  N.  Abpinall, 
Rot  a.  Tatlob, 
-Harold  T.   Johnson, 
John  P.  Satlor, 
Joe  Skubitz, 
Jirana$rers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hou$e. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinaix]  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

OKNKRAL     LKAVR    TO     aXlSJIU 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
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may  extend  their  re  narks  in  the  Record 
on  the  conference  re  [>ort. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Kqntleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objefctlon 


ir.  Speaker,  I  am 


pleased  to  report  tha  t  the  conference  re- 
port which  Is  now  b  (fore  the  House  has 
the  unanimous  app  roval  of  all  of  the 
jrence  committee. 
,  the  conferees  adopt- 
he  bill  approved  by 
c  tianges  were  made, 
]  like  to  explain  them 


members  of  the  conf 
For  the  most  part, 
ed  the  language  of 
the  House.  Some 
however,  and  I  would 
briefly.  I 

First,  we  adopted  language  which  pro- 
vides for  the  immei  Hate  designation  of 
the  Appalachian  Tall  and  the  Pacific 
Crest  Trail  as  nai  ioiial  scenic  trails. 
While  the  House  ha  1  authorized  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  A  ppalachian  National 
Scenic  Trail,  it  did  lot  extend  that  au- 
thority to-  the  thr «  additional  trails 
whieh  wei<©^  includec  In  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill.  In  adding  the  Pacific 
Crest  Trail,  howe  ^er,  the  conferees 
adopted  additional  anguage  which  pro- 
hibits the  acqulsitlcn  of  lands  for  that 
trail  by  condemnatl  jn  since  so  much  of 
the  area  through  w  tiich  it  passes  is  al- 
ready federally  owni  d. 

Both  bills  had  provided  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  rights-of-way  for  the  au- 
thorized trails:  hov  ever,  the  more  lim- 
ited language  of  tlte  House  version  of 
the  bill  was  adopt*  d  by  the  conferees. 
As  adopted  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee, the  traU  width  is  explicitly  limited 
to  25  acres  in  an:  1  mile.  This  lan- 
guage is  intended  U  avoid  any  misinter- 
pretation by  the  ac  ministering  agencies 
which  would  allow  them  to  average  out 
extensive  acquisitiois  over  a  stretch  of 
the  trail  in  excess  ( f  1  mile. 

In  view  of  these  a  jreements.  the  modi- 
fication of  the  amo  mt  of  appropriations 
authorized  was  min  mized.  The  language 
adopted  retains  thi  authority  to  appro- 
priate million  fc  r  land  acquisition 
along  the  Appalach  an  Trail,  which  con- 
forms with  the  Hou  ;e  provision.  An  addi- 
tional $500,000  is  a  ithorized  for  acquir- 
ing lands  or  inte  ests  in  lands  from 
willing  sellers  aloi  g  the  Pacific  Crest 
Trail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  language  pro- 
vided that  11  trails  among  others,  were 
authorized  to  be  si  udied  for  future  in- 
clusion in  the  natloi  lal  trails  system.  The 
House  version  of  the  bill  specifically 
limited  the  authori  y  to  conduct  studies 
to  14  trails.  After  ag  reeing  to  a  restriction 
on  the  number  of  trails  authorized  for 
study,  the  confereni  e  committee  adopted 
some  reasonable  re\  isions  with  respect  to 
the  14  trails  to  be  itudled. 

Another  change,  vhich  the  conference 
committee  adopted  and  which  conforms 
with  the  approacii  approved  by  the 
House,  provides  tha  .  each  segment  of  the 
national  scenic  tra  Is  is  to  be  developed 
and  managed  in  st  ch  a  way  as  to  con- 
form to  multiple-us ;  plans  so  as  to  assure 
the  maximum  bene  Its  from  the  land. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speiker,  the  conference 
committee  adopted  i  provision  contained 
in  the  Senate  vers  on  of  the  bill  which 
will  permit  the  Sec  -etary  of  the  Interior 
to  reserve  trail  ri  fhts-of-way  in  con- 
veyances under  the  public  land  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  telieve  that  the  con- 


ference report  on  S.  827  represents  a 
reasonable  compromise  between  the  dif- 
ferent bills  approved  by  the  two  bodies. 
I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to  adopt 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
827,  a  bill  to  establish  a  nationwide  sys- 
ter  of  trails,  and  for  other  purposes. 

ITie  bill  recommended  by  the  confer- 
ence committee  institutes  a  national 
system  of  trails,  prescribes  the  initial 
components  of  the  system,  and  the  meth- 
ods and  standards  by  which  additional 
trails  may  be  included  In  the  system. 

The  national  system  of  trails  will  be 
composed  of  three  classes  of  trails; 
namely,  first,  national  recreation  trails 
which  shall  be  in  or  reasonably  accessible 
to  the  urban  areas  of  the  Nation:  sec- 
ond, national  scenic  trails,  which  will  be 
established  in  parks,  forests,  and  other 
recreation  areas;  and  third,  connecting 
or  side  trails  which  will  provide  points  of 
access  to  national  recreation  or  scenic 
trails. 

The  bill  as  recommended  by  the  con- 
ference committee  establishes  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  and  the  Pacific  Crest  Trail 
as  the  initial  components  of  the  national 
scenic  trails  system. 

The  bill  prescribes  the  methods  and 
standards  by  which  additional  trails  may 
be  Included  in  the  system  and  provides 
for  the  study  of  14  trails  as  potential 
additions.  These  studies  are  to  be  made  in 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  agencies 
administering  the  lands  and  the  inter- 
ested State  and  local  governments,  public 
and  private  organizations,  landowners 
and  land  users  concerned. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  development  of  the 
national  trails  system  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  established  multiple 
use  plans  and  minimize  the  adverse  ef- 
fects upon  the  adjacent  landowners  and 
users.  This  provision  to  conform  the  ad- 
ministration and  development  of  the 
trails  to  establish  multiple-use  plans  is 
one  of  the  changes  adopted  by  the  con- 
ference committee. 

The  conference  committee  also  au- 
thorized the  additional' appropriation  of 
$500,000  for  the  inclusion  of  the  Pacific 
Crest  Trail  as  an  initial  component  of  the 
national  trails  system.  This  sum  Is  In 
addition  to  the  $5,000,000  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  interests  in  lands  for  the  na- 
tional trails  system. 

The  conference  committee  adopted  the 
House  language  with  regard  to  the 
susquisltion  of  rights-of-way  which  limits 
such  acquisition  to  25  acres  in  any  one 
mile  as  the  trail  width.  The  adoption  of 
this  langiiage  should  avoid  problems  In 
the  development  of  trail  widths  through- 
out the  Nation. 

A  provision  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
other  body  was  adopted  by  the  confer- 
ence committee  providing  for  the  reserva- 
tion of  rights-of-way  In  conveyances  un- 


der the  public  land  laws.  I  have  alluded 
to  this  change  adopted  by  the  conference 
committee  in  my  earlier  colloquy  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unable  to  attend 
the  deliberations  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee for  personal  reasons.  I  think  the 
work  of  the  conferees  in  reporting  out 
this  bill  Is  highly  commendable.  As  I 
stated  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  this  body,  the  establishment  of  a 
national  trails  system  could  very  well  be- 
come the  most  popular  conservation 
measure  ever  passed  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  proud  to  have 
participated  In  bringing  this  legislation 
before  you  for  approval. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  so  he  may  ask 
a  question. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purpose  of  clarification,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  chairman  one  question  with  re- 
spect to  section  9(a)  of  the  conference 
report  which  relates  to  the  granting  of 
rights-of-way  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
across  components  of  the  national  trails 
system.  I  regret  that  I  was  not  able  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  conference 
committee. 

The  conference  committee  adopted  the 
House  language  in  section  9(a)  which 
states  that  any  conditions  contained  in 
easements  and  rights-of-way  shall  be 
only  conditions  which  are  related  to  the 
policy  and  purposes  of  this  act  but  de- 
leted the  reference  to  the  regulations 
issued  in  1963  relating  to  the  granting 
of  rights-of-way  for  power  transmission 
lines.  These  are  the  regulations  which 
provide  that  non -Federal  builders  of  new 
powerlines  crossing  public  lands  must 
agree  to  share  their  transmission  facili- 
ties with  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
condition  for  rights-of-way,  and  provide, 
in  addition,  that  application  for  right- 
of-way  will  not  be  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernment If  building  of  the  transmission 
line  Is  determined  to  be  In  conflict  with 
the  Federal  power  marketing  program, 
whatever  that  means. 

As  the  chairman  knows,  the  adoption 
of  these  regulations  in  1963  was  a  mat- 
ter of  great  controversy  and  the  regula- 
tions have  remained  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy since  that  time.  When  this  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  nationwide  system 
of  trails  wsw  before  the  committee,  we 
sought  to  avoid  controversy  by  putting 
in  the  provision  that  any  conditions  con- 
tained in  easements  and  rights-of-way 
across  components  of  the  trails  system 
would  be  related  only  to  the  Trails  Sys- 
tem Act  and  would  not  be  based  upon  the 
regulations  I  have  referred  to.  It  is  my 
imderstandlng  that  the  reference  to  the 
1963  regulations  was  deleted  as  surplus- 
age and  unnecessary,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  the  chairman  confirm  this  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman Is  correct.  The  language  retained 
in  the  conference  report  provides  that 
any  conditions  contained  in  easements 
and  rights-of-way  granted  upon,  over, 
under,  across,  or  along,  any  component 
of  the  national  trails  system  shall  be 
related  to  the  policy  and  purpose  of  the 
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National  Trails  System  Act.  The  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  says  that  "any  conditions 
placed  upon  applicants  for  an  easement 
or  right-of-way  with  respect  to  a  com- 
ponent of  the  national  trails  system  must 
be  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  act." 
In  other  words.  It  did  not  seem  to  the 
conference  committee  necessary  to  In- 
clude In  the  conference  version  of  the 
legislation  a  corollary  to  that  state- 
ment— that  Is,  that  such  easements  and 
rights-of-way  shall  not  be  based  upon 
existing  regulations  which  might  call 
for  the  inclusion  of  conditions  not  re- 
lated to  the  trails  system  Itself.  This 
fact  seemed  obvious  and  the  language 
was  stricken  as  surplusage. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  conference  report  on  S.  827,  an  act  to 
establish  a  nationwide  system  of  trails. 
This  legislation  will  go  far  in  creating 
interest  in  the  history  of  our  great  Na- 
tion and,  I  hope,  will  awaken  many  to  an 
appreciation  of  America's  glory  and 
majesty. 

Inasmuch  as  a  significant  portion  of 
the  Natchez  Trace  is  In  Mississippi.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  historic  trail  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  feasibility  study  to  determine 
whether  It  wUi  be  designated  a  national 
scenic  trail. 

The  Natchez  Trace  was  established 
probably  as  early  as  the  13th  or  14th 
century  by  Indian  himters  and  couriers. 
Beglrmlng  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  end- 
ing at  Natchez,  Miss.,  the  trace  has  been 
a  prominent  part  of  American  history 
and  lore.  The  Natchez  Trace  not  only 
mirrors  the  history  of  the  region  and  the 
opening  of  what  was  then  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  United  States,  but 
It  reflects  the  spirit  of  an  age.  Along  Its 
paths.  Americans  and  Immigrants,  flUed 
with  hope,  marched  into  the  pages  of 
history;  ordinary  human  beings  united 
In  an  extraordinary  purpose;  common 
[>eople  dedicated  to  an  uncommon 
destiny. 

It  was  here,  on  October  11,  1809,  that 
Meriwether  Lewis,  the  hero  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition  Into  the  great 
Northwest,  met  his  tragic  end,  a  suicide. 
Furthermore,  it  was  down  the  trace  that 
Andrew  Jackson  led  a  ragged,  half- 
starved  band  of  Americans  and  Indians 
to  defeat  the  British  at  the  Battle  of 
New  Orleans  in  1815.  These  are  but  two 
of  the  hundreds  of  colorful  pages  of 
American  history  written  on  the  Nat- 
chez Trace. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Natchez 
Trace  meets  all  the  requirements  of  a 
national  scenic  trail  and  I  would  hope 
that  all  Members  have  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  this  area. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  TO- FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  17023.  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS FOR  INDEPENDENT  OF- 
FICES AND  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT.  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  man- 


agers on  the  part  of  the  House  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port  on  the  bill  (H.R.  17023).  making 
appropriations  for  the  Independent  offices 
and  housing  and  urban  development. 
1969. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  ADDITIONAL  LEAVE  OF 
ABSENCE  FOR  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bUl  (H.R.  13844)  to  amend  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional leave  of  absence  for  Federal  em- 
ployees In  connection  with  the  funerals 
of  their  immediate  relatives  who  died 
while  on  duty  with  the  Armed  Forces 
and  In  connection  with  certain  duty  per- 
formed by  such  employees  as  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  components 
or  the  National  Guard,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  consider  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  1:   Page  2,  Etrike 
out  lines  1  to  23,  Inclusive,  and  Insert: 
"f  6326.  Absence  in  connecaon  with  funerals 
of    Immediate    relatives    In    the 
Armed  Forces 

"(a)  An  employee  of  an  executive  agency 
or  an  Individual  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  entitled 
to  not  more  than  three  days  of  leave  with- 
out loss  of,  or  reduction  in,  pay,  leave  to 
which  he  Is  otherwise  entitled,  credit  for  time 
or  service,  or  performance  or  efficiency  rating. 
to  make  arrangements  for.  or  attend  the  fu- 
neral of,  or  memorial  service  for,  an  immedi- 
ate relative  who  died  as  a  result  of  wounds, 
disease,  or  Injury  incurred  while  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  FVjrces  in  a  combat 
zone  (as  determined  by  the  President  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  112  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code). 

"(b)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  issue  regulations  for  the  admin- 
istration of  this  section.". 

AMENDMENT  OITEREO  BT  MR.  DTTLSKI  TO  SENATE 
AMENDMENT    NO.     1 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment 
No.  1. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dulski  to  Sen- 
ate amendment  No.  1 :  Strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks  and  the  period  at  the  end  of  such 
amendment  and  add  subsection  (c)  to  sec- 
tion 6326,  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  This  section  shall  not  be  considered 
as  affecting  the  authority  of  an  Executive 
agency,  except  to  the  extent  and  under  the 
conditions  covered  under  this  section,  to 
grant  administrative  leave  excusing  an  em- 
ployee from  work  when  it  is  In  the  public 
interest.". 

The  amendment  to  Senate  amendment 
No.  1  was  agreed  to. 

Senate  amendment  No.  1.  as  amended, 
was  concurred  In. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  Senate  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  2:  Page  3,  In  the 
first  and  second  lines  of  the  language  follow- 
ing line  3,  strike  out  "who  died  while  on  duty 
with"  and  Insert  "in". 

Senate  amendment  No.  3:  Page  3,  line  18, 
after  "332."  Insert  "333,". 

Senate  amendment  No.  4:  Page  4,  line  17, 
after  "332,"  Insert  "333,". 

Senate  amendment  No.  5:  Page  5.  line  24, 
afUr  "employee"  Insert  "or  individual". 
.    Senate  amendment  No.  6:   Page  6,  line  3, 
after  "employee"  Insert  "or  individual". 

Mr.  DULSKI  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  House  concur  In  Senate  amend- 
ments No.  2  through  No.  6  and  concur  In 
the  amendment  to  the  title. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  No.  2  through 
No.  6  were  concurred  in. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  provide  additional  leave  of 
absence  for  Federal  employees  in  con- 
nection with  the  funerals  of  their  Imme- 
diate relatives  who  died  as  a  result  of 
wounds,  disease,  or  Injury  Incurred  while 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
In  a  combat  zone;  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional leave  for  Federal  employees  called 
to  duty  as  members  of  the  National 
Guard  or  Armed  Forces  Reserves." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROJECTED  CUTS  IN  ALLIANCE  FOR 
PROGRESS  FUNDS 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

,  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  Pimta  del  Este  in  Uruguay  in  1961 
the  countries  of  this  hemisphere  banded 
themselves  together  to  achieve  total  de- 
velopment, social,  institutional,  and  cul- 
tural, as  well  as  economic. 

Today  we  hear  there  are  cuts  projected 
in  the  pending  appi-opriations  measure 
for  the  foreign  assistance  program 
amounting  to  almost  60  percent  of  the 
original  request  of  $625  million  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

This  is  very  serious.  The  concepts  and 
the  programs  envisaged  under  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  constitute  the  very 
basis  of  our  relations  as  well  as  our  r>olicy 
with  our  Latin  American  neighbors. 

A  new  era  has  been  entered  into  in 
these  Americas.  We  have  encouraged  our 
neighbors  to  new  expectations,  to  new 
horizons,  and  they  are  moving  foru'ard 
to  meet  these  objectives  which  will  meet 
the  human  and  the  Institutional  needs 
for  a  developing  hemisphere. 

We  cannot  and  we  mtist  not  falter  in 
this  encouragement.  To  do  so  would  be 
to  renege  on  our  friends  to  the  south  In 
building  for  the  future.  To  present  our 
nelghbors  with  cuts  of  the  size  reported 
in  the  press,  would  be  to  undermine  their 
faith  In  this  country.  Such  action  would 
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reinforce  the 
gress  has  singled 
Insensitive,  even 

I  consider  the 
cent  In  our 
for    Progress    to 
sighted.  Instead  of 
forward      to 
achieved  during 
especially  the  galn^ 
years — our  efforts 
democratic  systenu 
will  have  been  f  rust 

Surely  a  more 
should  be  made  by 
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impn  sslon  that  this  Con- 
o  It  Latin  America  for 
hCBtlle  treatment, 
pn  >po8ed  cut  of  80  per- 
contrlb  itlon  to  the  Alliance 
qe   extremely   short- 
being  able  to  move 
con^lldate     the      gains 
tne  past  7  years — and 
diving  the  past  4 
o  promote  dynamic 
In  the  hemisphere 
ated. 
constructive  approach 
the  House. 


CALL  OP  '  'HE  HOUSE 


Mr.  WYDLER.  Mi 
point  of  order  th4t 
present.  

The  SPEAKER. 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  DUUSKI.  Mi 
calf  of  thj'.  House, 

A  call  of  the  HoUse 

The  Clerk  calle< 
following  Members 
their  names: 


Evidently  a  quonmi 

Speaker,  I  move  a 

was  ordered. 
the  roll,  and  the 
failed  to  answer  to 


[Roll 


fo.  340 1 


Aiinunzlo 
Ash  brook 
Aahley 
Ash  more 
BeU 

Blackburn 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Burton,  Utah 
ClAuaen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Contc 
Conyers 
Corman 
Dawson 
Derwlnski 
Donohue 
SKb 
Fallon 
Fisher 
Fuqua 


Idaho 
Wash. 


Oallagl  er 

Gardner 

Gettys 

Orifflttafa 

Gurnej 

Hansen, 

Hanaec , 

Hubert 

Helstofcl 

Hosme 

Karste  i 

King.  (  allf 

Kupfei  man 

Legget: 

Lloyd 

LuJceni 

McClui  e 

Mesklll 

MUler,  Calif 

Moorbfad 

Morse, 

Mortoi 

Nedzl 

O'Kon^kt 

Olsen 


The   SPEAKER 
Members  have 
a  quonmi. 

By  unanimous 
ceedings  under  tht 
with. 


Speaker.  I  make  the 
a  quorum   Is  not 


kCass. 


Phllbln 

Pollock 

Rarick 

Rees 

Relfel 

Reanlck 

Rhodee,  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Roudebuata 

Sandman 

Schwelker 

Slsk 

Smith.  Okla. 

Springer 

Stephens 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tuck 

Tuniuey 

Ullman 

Vanik 

Watu 

Whalen 

Wright 


On  this  rollcall  358 
to  their  names. 


ansA  rered 


cJDnsent,  further  pro- 
call  were  dispensed 


PROVIDINO     FOR 
OP  H.R.  15890, 
GS-17.  AND 


CONSIDERATION 
i  lDDITIONAL  GS-16, 
POSITIONS 


OS  18 


Comm  ttee 


Mr.  MADDEN, 
tion  of  the 
up  House 
its  Immediate  consideration 

The    Clerk    reac 
follows: 

H 


Speaker,  by  direc- 

on  Rules,  I  call 

Resolution  1253  and  ask  for 


Res. 


the    resolution,    as 
.  1253 


Resolved.  That  up<  n  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Ita  tit  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consid(  ration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1S890)  to  amend  tltl(  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  addltic  aal  positions  In  certain 
executive  agencies,  a  nd  for  other  purpoees. 
After  general  debate  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  >e  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  cba  rman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  tl «  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Ser  lee,  the  bill  shall   be 


read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  without 
the  Intervention  of  any  point  of  order  the 
text  of  the  bill  H.R.  16658  as  amended  by 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice (House  Report  Numbered  1673)  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  Hit.  15890.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  .House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  a> 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the 
passage  of  H.R.  15890  it  shall  be  in  order  In 
the  House  to  take  from  the  SpeAker's  table 
the  bill  S.  3672  and  to  move  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate 
bill  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
contained  in  H.R.  15890  as  passed  by  the 
House, 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Madden]  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith],  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1253 
provides  an  open  nile  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  HJl. 
15890  to  amend  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  additional  positions 
in  certain  executive  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  resolution  also 
makes  it  in  order  to  consider  without  the 
intervention  of  a  point  of  order  the  text 
of  H.R.  16558,  as  amended,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  15890.  After  passage  of  H.R. 
15890  it  shall  be  in  order  to  take  S.  3672 
from  the  Speaker's  table,  move  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the 
Senate  bill,  and  amend  it  with  the 
House-passed  language. 

The  waiver  of  points  of  order  was 
granted  because  a  revolving  fund  au- 
thority is  provided  by  H.R.  16558.  which 
would  not  be  germane  to  H.R.  15890. 

H.R.  15890  proposes  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  certain  management, 
administrative,  scientific,  and  research 
and  development  positions  in  the  three 
highest  Federal  career  service  salary 
grades  which  are  needed  for  the  success- 
ful and  efBcient  conduct  of  new  and/or 
expanded  programs  and  functions  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  and  other  es- 
sential Government  activities. 

The  legislation  authorizes  365  addi- 
tional positions  in  grades  GS-16,  GS-17, 
and  GS-18  of  the  general  schedule  for 
allocation  among  departments  and 
agencies  in  the  executive  branch  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  established 
and  administered  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  carry  out  the  congres- 
sional policy  laid  down  in  Public  Law 
87-367; 

Provides  seven  additional  top  grade 
positions  for  the  Library  of  Congress; 

Increases  by  26  the  number  of  posi- 
tions in  grades  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  OS-18 
in  the  General  Accounting  OfBce; 

Increases  by  30  the  number  of  posi- 
tions in  grades  GS-16.  GS-17,  and  GS- 
18  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion in  the  £)epartment  of  Justice;  and 

Removes  the  quota  restriction  on  the 
nimiber  of  engineering  ard  scientific  po- 
sitions in  the  National  Security  Agency, 
Department  of  Defense. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1253  In  order  that  HJl. 
15890  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman 3deld? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman compiled  with  the  iiew  criterion 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  or  the  new 
practice  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
explain  the  waiver  of  points  of  order  in 
House  Resolution  1253,  beginning  on 
page  1,  line  12,  and  continuing  on  page 
2.  But,  I  do  not  believe  we  have  avail- 
able— nor  do  I  know — what  the  waiver  of 
points  of  order  in  the  text  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  16558,  House  Report  1573,  has  to 
do  with  this,  or  whether  or  not  it  Is 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  that  the  waiver  of 
points  of  order  is  of  general  necessity 
in  this  substitution  of  bills.  It  involves 
the  revolving  fund  which  is  implicated 
in  all  these  various  departments  pertain- 
ing to  the  several  job  classifications  for 
the  various  departments. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  that.  I  under- 
stand what  the  gentleman  Is  saying. 

Is  it  the  intent  of  the  committee  which 
is  going  to  handle  the  bill  made  in  order 
by  this  rule  to  substitute  H.R.  16558  for 
the  bill  which  is  being  made  in  order, 
and  specifically  what  is  it  in  that  bill 
that  requires  the  waiver  of  points  of 
order? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
intent  of  the  committee  is.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  for  an  explanation. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  It  is  the  intent  of 
the  committee,  after  consideration  of  the 
bill  made  in  order  by  the  rule,  to  amend 
that  bill  to  provide  for  the  revolving 
fund  which  was  included  in  the  Senate- 
passed  bill.  Then,  when  we  go  back  in 
the  House,  we  would  have  the  proper 
motion  to  substitute  the  language  of  the 
House-passed  bill  for  that  of  the  Senate- 
passed  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  understand  that,  but 
that  is  taken  care  of  on  page  2.  lines  10 
to  14.  and  certainly  does  not  necessitate 
a  waiver  of  points  of  order  and  the  tak- 
ing away  of  individual  congressional 
privilege.     -» 

What  part  does  H.R.  16558.  as  amended 
by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  have  to  play,  and  why  are  points 
of  order  necessary  to  be  waived,  as  set 
forth  on  line  1  of  page  2?  I  believe  this 
is  a  very  legitimate  question. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  amendment  to  the 
supergrade  bill  in  this  body,  in  putting 
in  the  revolving  fund  provisions  that 
were  adopted  by  the  other  body,  would 
not  be  germane.  This  was  pointed  out  to 
the  Rules  Committee  when  we  went  be- 
fore them,  and  our  specific  request  for 
waiver  of  points  of  order  was  to  permit 
us  to  operate  as  I  previously  explained,  so 
that  that  language  which  would  not  be 
germane  could  be  considered  in  the  way 
we  planned  to  handle  it  on  the  floor 
today 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  that  statement.  Have  we  al- 
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ready  passed  H.R.  16558  and  sent  it  to 
the  other  body? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  have  not  passed 
that  bill  in  the  House.  The  other  body 
passed  it  and  sent  it  back  to  us  as  a  part 
of  the  supergrade  bill  that  was  passed  by 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  other  body  passed  a 
House  bill  and  sent  it  back  as  a  part  of 
S.  3672? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  The  other  body,  in 
handling  the  supergrade  bill,  added  to 
it  the  revolving  fund  provisions  of  the 
House  bill,  H.R.  16558,  which  has  not 
passed  the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  So  the  rule,  then,  makes  in 
order,  with  a  waiver  of  points  of  order 
affecting  H.R.  16558,  a  bill  which  has  not 
yet  passed  the  House  and  is  not  going  to 
be  before  us  for  consideration  today,  un- 
der the  rule  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
15890? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  except,  as  I  explained  earlier,  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  offer 
that  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  in  the 
proceedings  today.  That  is  the  reason 
for  the  request  for  the  waiver  of  points 
of  order. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  simply  want 
to  say  thanks  to  both  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  tried  to  explain  this  very  un- 
usual situation.  Obviously  it  is  some  kind 
of — I  do  not  want  to  use  the  word 
"hanky-panky,"  but  it  is  at  very  best  an 
unusual  arrangement.  Let  us  be  as  kind 
as  we  can.  It  is  an  arrangement  in  order 
to  get  a  preposterous  situation  before  the 
House,  and  I  think  out  of  hand,  this 
means  that  the  rule  should  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  proposed  addition  to 
this  bill  is  totally  ungermane.  is  it  not? 
It  is  totally  ungermane  to  the  super- 
grade  bill? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  will  yield,  it  wiU  be  non- 
germane  with  regard  to  the  revolving 
fund.  At  the  time  we  Eisked  for  the  waiver 
of  points  of  order  and  the  rule  that  would 
provide  for  that  we  did  not  understand 
that  there  was  any  opposition  to  the 
procedure  or  to  that  revolving  fund  bill. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  yield  further  to  me? 
Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.  As  the  gentleman  weU 
knows,  last  April  I  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  in  opposition  to  this 
supergrades  bill.  So  far  as  I  know,  not 
one  word  was  said — and  I  was  present 
during  the  entire  time  the  hearing  was 
in  session — about  the  addition  of  another 
bill,  an  ungermane  bill,  to  this  bill  at  that 
time.  Certainly  I  was  not  notified  that 
this  sort  of  rule  would  be  brought  out. 
I  would  like  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  have  spoken  at  that  time,  during  the 
consideration  of  a  rule  that  made  an  un- 
germane bill  subject  to  consideration  as 
a  part  of  this  bill. 

The  House  can  perform  a  service  in  be- 
half of  the  entire  country  by  defeating 
the  rule  and  thus  refuse  to  consider  this 
bill. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 


yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  explain  the  bill. 
I  would  like  to  make  the  statement  that 
I  am  opposed  to  the  bill  and  opposed  to 
the  rule  and  intend  to  attempt  to  vote 
down  the  rule.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
that  is  the  colloquy  that  was  just  held 
here.  My  recollection  and  my  notes  do 
not  show  any  request  was  made  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  to  waive  points 
of  order  so  far  as  H.R.  16558  was  con- 
cerned. In  studying  the  matter  after  I 
saw  the  rule  here  today  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  made  in  order 
because  the  Senate  in  passing  this  par- 
ticular supergrades  bill  contained  that 
language  therein.  So  I  think  somebody 
decided  that  if  this  waiver  were  made 
herein,  then  If  the  bill  is  passed  and  the 
request  is  made  to  substitute  the  Senate 
bill,  and  then  having  that  language 
therein,  we  have  to  have  it  in  our  bill  in 
order  to  make  the  statement  that  the  two 
bills  are  identical.  In  my  opinion,  I  think 
that  is  wrong,  and  it  is  another  reason 
why  this  rule  should  be  voted  down. 

H.R.  16558,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge— and  I  have  not  read  it  but  from 
what  I  know  of  it— has  no  objection  to  it. 
It  is  an  official  recommendation  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  controversy  about  it.  It  has 
been  reported  by  the  committee  on  June 
20.  and  is  now  on  our  Union  Calendar. 
I  think  the  House  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  that  bill  and  not  waive 
points  of  order  on  this  bill  so  that  we 
could  include  it  in  the  bill  before  us 
without  having  any  discussion  about  it. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  was  present  at 
the  hearing  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  last  April  when  the  pending  bill 
was  before  that  committee,  as  he  al- 
ways is  present  at  the  sessions  of  that 
committee.  I  am  sure  he  will  corroborate 
the  fact  that  not  one  word  was  said  at 
that  time  about  a  waiver  of  points  of 
order  so  that  this  rule  and  procedure 
would  Include  the  addition  of  a  com- 
pletely imgermane  provision. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  have  no 
recollection  in  my  notes  taken  on  April 
24,  1968,  with  reference  to  that  matter. 
The  request  was  for  a  2-hour  open  rule 
for  the  consideration  of  this  bill  H.R 
15890. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  think  the  best  evi- 
dence as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  referred 
to  by  the  Rules  Committee  when  the 
hearings  were  held  is  the  fact  that  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  stated 
that  he  did  request  authority  for  the 
waiver  of  points  of  order. 

Mr.  DUI^KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  happy 

to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  On  July  2  I  wrote  to  the 

Honorable  William  M.  Colmir.  chair- 


man of  the  CcHnmittee  on  Rxiles,  House 
of  Representatives,  as  follows: 

U.S.      HOXTBX      OF     ROVXSENTATIVXa, 

CoiuaTTiat  ON  Post  Omcz  and 
Cnm.  Servicx, 

Washington.  D.C..  July  2. 1961. 
Hon.  William  M.  Colmkb, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  Chaixman:  You  will  recall  that 
during  the  April  24.  1968,  hearings  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  on  our  request  for  a 
Rvle  on  H.R.  15890  (Umon  Calendar  No. 
495)  opposition  testimony  referred,  in  part, 
to  the  fact  that  no  action  had  been  taken  or 
was  in  prospect  in  the  other  body  on  similar 
legislation. 

The  Senate  on  June  25,  1968,  passed  S. 
3672.  including,  among  other  provisions,  au- 
thorization for  a  total  of  393  additional  posi- 
tions in  grades  GS-16.  -17,  and  -18 — the  so- 
called  "supergrades."  A  comparison  of  posi- 
tlons  to  be  authorized  by  H.R.  15890  and  S. 
3672  is  enclosed,  along  with  copies  of  the 
bUls  and   accompanying  reports. 

However,  S.  3672  also  contains  provisions 
for  the  use  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion of  its  Revolving  Fund  (now  available 
only  for  financing  of  investigations  conducted 
on  a  reimbursable  basis)  for  the  financing  of 
training  and  other  functions  which  the  Com- 
mission is  authorized  or  required  to  perform 
for  other  agencies  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 
The  Revolving  Fund  provisions  of  S.  3672  are 
identical  In  purpose  to  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
16558,  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  June  20,  1968  (House 
Report  No.  1573;  Union  Calendar  No.  627) . 

In  view  of  the  action  by  the  other  body, 
and  of  the  need  for  the  authorities  provided 
by  both  HM.  15890  and  H.R  16558,  it  is  re- 
quested that  a  Rule  be  granted  for  House 
consideration  of  H.R.  15890  under  a  proce- 
dure permitting  (1)  an  amendment,  without 
intervening  point  of  order,  to  add  at  the  end 
of  HJl.  15880  the  Revolving  Fund  authority 
provided  by  H.R.  16658,  and  (2)  the  substi- 
tution of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  15890.  as  so 
amended,  for  the  text  of  S.  3672.  The  waiver  of 
a  point  of  order  Is  requested  only  because 
the  provisions  of  HJl.  16658  are  not  germane 
to  H.R.  15890. 

Representative  David  N.  Henderson,  who 
presented  our  original  request,  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  appear  again  in  support  of  a  Rule 
should  this  be  desired  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Sincerely  yours. 

THAODETTs  J.  DULSKI,  Cfiairman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  I  have  heard  of  that.  I 
do  not  question  the  gentleman's  letter 
at  all.  We  heard  the  bill  on  April  24. 1968. 
and  on  our  final  day  of  hearings,  July  9, 
we  granted  an  open  rule  providing  for  1 
hour  of  debate.  I  have  heard  that  request. 
This  was  in  July,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
hearing  no  request  to  my  knowledge 
was  made  for  a  waiver  of  pwlnt  of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  report  shows  that  the 
bill  to  which  the  waiver  is  directed  was 
not  reported  out  of  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  until  Jime 
20  and  the  hearing  on  the  supergrades 
bill  was  on  April  24. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution 
1253  provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  general  debate.  The  bill  author- 
izes additional  U.S.  supergrades  and  a 
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waiver  of  points  of  (  rder.  The  bill  which 
we  have  Just  menti(  ned,  this  bill  would 
If  adopted  authorize  365  additional  posi- 
tions in  these  grac  es  for  allocation  to 
the  various  agenciet  and  departments.  It 
also  provides  specif  cally  for  the  follow- 
ing increases: 

Seven  additional  top  grade  positions 
for  the  Library  of  Congress. 

An  increase  of  2(  in  number  in  each 
of  the  OS-16,  as-  7.  and  OS-IS  posi- 
tions in  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

An  increase  of  30  in  the  three  grades 
for  the  FBI.  This  n  ipresents  a  total  in- 
crease of  428  positii  ins. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  -eport  indicates  that 
the  need  for  the  ad  litional  supergrades, 
as  the  creation  of  n  !w  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  the  past  4  years. 
Many  high-level  jol  s  have  been  created 
in  the  past  2  yeara  including  those  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  the 
medicare  program  of  HEW,  and  the 
model  cities  progran  i.  In  the  last  2  years 
Congress  has  create!  177  additional  su- 
pergrade'  oositions. 

The  cost  of  the  bl  I  is  estimated  at  $1.4 
million  annually.  Section  3  of  the  bill 
calls  for  each  agenc:  receiving  or  promo- 
ting personnel  undi  r  the  bill  to  absorb 
the  additional  cost  1  n  its  budget. 

The  admlnlstrati  m  supports  the  bill. 

Now,  eight  Memb  irs  have  filed  minor- 
ity views  opposing  e  lactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. They  belies  e  it  is  simply  wrong 
to  be  creating  pew  high-paid  positions 
when  it  seems  like!  7  Congress  and  the 
administration  will  be  cutting  back  ex- 
penditures. They  bel  eve  the  positions  are 
unnecessary  and  th<  y  say  they  believe  it 
will  cost  the  taxpay  irs  possibly  $10  mil- 
lion annually.  They  note  that  of  the  428 
positions  created  by  the  bill,  at  least  100 
will  be  held  in  a  p<iol,  as  they  are  not 
even  allocated  to  anj  agency  at  this  time. 

They  also  oppose  t  le  authority  granted 
by  the  bill  to  the  S  icretary  of  Defense 
to  create  an  unlimlU  d  number  of  super- 
grades  for  researcl  and  development 
functions  in  the  Nat  onal  Security  Agen- 
cy. Currently  the  c  illing  is  90;  no  in- 
crease was  requestec  — the  ceiling  is  Just 
removed. 

Now,  Mr.  Speakei,  as  I  mentioned,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  n  le  and  I  am  opposed 
to  the  bill,  and  I  war  t  to  tell  my  personal 
reasons  for  whatevei  worth  they  may  be. 

At  the  present  tin  le,  under  the  condi- 
tion that  we  are  in  1  nanclally,  I  am  Just 
unable  to  see  why  w(  should  create  addi- 
tional supergrades  vlth  the  extra  ex- 
pense at  this  time. 

Some  weeks  ago  a  bill  was  passed  on  a 
surtax,  a  10-percen ;  surtax,  and  com- 
bined with  that  bll  was  a  $6  billion 
spending  cut.  Now,  ;hey  apparently  are 
having  difficulty  tryng  to  find  out  where 
that  $6  billion  cut  L  going  to  take  place. 
Only  last  week  I  ricall  reading  In  the 
paper  that  the  Oov(  mment  has  entered 
into  certain  contract  s  in  connection  with 
the  Commodity  Cndit  Corporation,  as 
well  as  the  medlcaic  program,  llie  con- 
tracts we  will  have  ;o  fulfill,  and  It  will 
probably  cost  us  $1 1  llllon,  so  that  means 
that  the  cut  wUl  ha^  e  to  be  $7  billion,  if 
we  are  going  to  miJce  a  $6  billion  cut 
overall. 

Included  in  HJR.  1  >890  are  30  positions 
in  the  three  grades  for  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investlgatio  1 — that  is  my  alma 


mater — I  know  that  they  would  like  to 
have  those  30  additional  grades,  and  the 
30  employees  would  like  to  have  that  ad- 
ditional salary,  but  I  do  not  believe  at 
this  time  that  they  should  have  them 
any  more  than  anybody  else.  They  are 
going  to  have  to  take  It  along  with  the 
rest  of  us  If  we  are  going  to  cut  $6  bil- 
lion. And  there  is  not  one  of  those  30 
men  who  is  going  to  come  to  me  and  say 
"Mr.  Smith,  you  should  have  given  me 
that  extra  money,"  because  they  will 
carry  out  their  Jobs  Just  as  expertly  as 
before. 

They  will  not  complain  about  my  op- 
position to  this  bill,  as  soon  as  our  finan- 
cial condition  is  improved,  we  can  then 
consider  providing  these  additional  po- 
sitions. But  certainly  not  at  this  time. 

I  believe  the  bill  should  not  be  brought 
to  the  floor.  The  Members  should  not  be 
put  in  the  position  of  having  to  vote  for 
a  bill  of  this  sort  when  they  have  asked 
for  a  cut  of  $6  billion.  It  is  wrong  to  ask 
the  Members  to  now  turn  around  and 
approve  these  supergrades. 

We  have  exempted  the  Post  Office  em- 
ployees, and  a  couple  of  other  agencies 
from  the  $6  billion  cut,  and  we  may  have 
to  come  along  now  and  exempt  these 
other  two  from  the  $6  billion  cut.  May- 
be the  amount  in  this  bill  is  not  tremen- 
dous, but  every  little  bit  helps  in  at- 
tempting to  realize  a  $6  billion  spending 
cut. 

So  as  I  say,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
we  should  not  have  to  be  asked  to  vote 
for  a  10-percent  surtax  on  the  taxpay- 
ers, combined  with  a  $6  billion  cut.  and 
then  turn  around  and  be  asked  to  vote 
for  a  bill  such  as  this  involving  such  ad- 
ditional moneys,  and  then  be  expected  to 
go  home  and  try  to  explain  that  to  our 
constituents.  I  do  not  believe  the  Mem- 
bers should  have  to  be  put  in  that  posi- 
tion. 

I  believe  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  de- 
feat the  rule,  and  I  therefore  urge  defeat 
of  the  rule. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  in  connection  with  the  remarks  the 
gentleman  has  just  made,  with  which  I 
am  in  entire  agreement,  that  our  bill  to 
cut  $6  billion  out  of  the  budget  also  con- 
tained a  provision  to  reduce  Federal  per- 
sonnel by  250,000.  Here  this  imbellevable 
proposal  is  being  made  to  Increase  the 
nimiber  of  supergrades  when  we  ought  to 
be  considering  reducing  them. 

I  do  not  see  either  how  anyone  who  in 
any  way  supported  the  economy  meas- 
ures can  agree  with  this  proposition  that 
increases  the  number  of  supergrades, 
and  which  will  result  in  a  chain  reaction 
of  other  promotions  following  along 
with  it. 

I  believe  the  best  thing  we  could  do 
here  today  would  be  to  defeat  this  rule 
and  I  am  particularly  appealing  to  those 
who  are  economy  minded  because  to  vote 
for  this  bill,  or  to  vote  for  this  rule,  is 
to  vote  absolutely  the  opposite  from  how 
they  voted  on  the  economy  bill. 

So  I  would  like  to  join  with  the  gen- 
tleman in  saying  that  the  best  thing  that 
can  happen  here  today  is  to  defeat  this 


rule.  If  by  some  chance  the  rule  is 
adopted,  then  to  defeat  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  particular  reso- 
lution— House  Resolution  1253 — and  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Yatcs)  .  The  gentleman  has  consumed  13 
minutes. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  somewhat  siuiirlsed 
at  some  of  the  statements  that  have  been 
made  here  regarding  the  nonnecessity  of 
these  su(>ergrade  Job  requests  in  this  bill. 
All  of  a  sudden  there  seems  to  be  a  great 
wave  of  opposition  to  giving  the  Govern- 
ment an  opportunity  to  carry  on  some  of 
the  expanded  programs  and  some  of  the 
highly  necessary  projects  that  this  Con- 
gress and  the  last  Congress  enacted. 

In  this  bill  they  are  only  asking  for  a 
little  over  300  supergrade  jobs  in  order 
to  place  into  operation  programs  that  we 
did  not  have  a  year  ago  or  2  years  ago  or 
even  3  years  ago. 

Here  you  have  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  That  is  a  new  depart- 
ment. How  are  you  going  to  nm  that 
Department  if  these  supergrade  jobs  for 
this  Department  are  not  supervised  by 
men  of  ability  and  experience? 

By  trying  to  defeat  this  legislation, 
you  are  merely  going  around  to  the  back- 
door to  make  these  programs  ineffective 
in  carrying  on  the  expanded  activities 
that  many  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
voted  for  and  established. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  is 
a  new  Government  department.  But  in 
addition,  medicare  was  expanded.  The 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  was  expanded. 

Additional  activities  have  been  ex- 
panded on  programs  like  the  model  cities 
programs. 

Then  there  is  our  economic  and  popu- 
lation growth  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. We  have  a  gross  national  product 
of  over  $850  billion.  That  is  going  to  re- 
quire more  Government  work  and  more 
supergrades  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  order  to  see  that  the  taxes  are 
paid  as  a  result  of  this  great  prosperity 
that  we  are  enjoying  today. 

Then  there  is  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
and  the  Education  and  Professions  De- 
velopment Act,  all  new  programs.  There 
also  are  the  Commerce  Department  ac- 
tivities. 

They  have  expanded  the  activities  on 
the  foreign  investment  program. 

You  caiuiot  go  out  and  employ  some- 
body out  of  high  school  to  run  activities 
similar  to  those  which  I  have  mentioned. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior,  includ- 
ing the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  has 
been  expanded.  How  are  they  going  to 
get  the  employees  in  the  high-level- 
bracket  Jobs  to  run  those  Departments? 

We  have  the  Agency  on  Water  Pollu- 
tion. We  cannot  get  high  school  people 
to  come  in  and  run  that  department. 
High-grade  and  experienced  men  and 
women  are  needed  to  run  those  depart- 
ments. 

The  national  parks  have  been  ex- 
panded. The  Justice  Department,  due  to 
increased  activities  in  law  enforcement, 
has  been  expanded.  Where  are  we  going 
to  get  the  i>eople  to  conduct  those  de- 
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partments    properly    unless    legislation 
like  that  proposed  Is  passed? 

Other  departments,  such  as  the  Bureau 
of  Customs,  the  Internal  Revenue  De- 
partment, and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, for  example,  need  high-grade, 
high-bracket  employees.  Certainly  the 
veterans  department,  with  the  Vietnam 
war  and  the  international  problems  we 
have,  need  high-bracket  employees. 

I  am  amazed  at  the  statements  that 
are  being  made  about  saving  money  and 
not  providing  these  high- bracket  Jobs 
when  either  today  or  at  least  tomorrow, 
a  conference  report  will  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  to  give  corporation  farms 
about  $3.5  billion  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come. I  am  anxious  to  see  some  of  the 
people  who  will  vote  against  these  neces- 
sary requirements  to  run  our  Govern- 
ment but  win  probably  gladly  vote  to  give 
about  $3.5  billion  to  corporation  farms 
out  in  the  Far  West,  South,  and  the 
Middle  West. 

The  other  day  we  passed  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  $20,000  limitation  in  pay- 
ments to  all  smaller  farmers  and  exclude 
the  large  corporate  farm  projects.  I  am 
anxious  to  see  some  of  the  votes  on  this 
rule  and  some  of  the  votes  which  will 
be  cast  to  pay  large  annual,  six-figure 
sums  to  large  corporate  farms. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  appreci- 
ated the  tremendous  efforts  which  the 
gentleman  made  in  opposition  to  the 
farm  bill.  He  convinced  me,  and  I  voted 
against  it.  Did  the  gentleman  vote 
against  the  extension? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman. I  voted  for  the  $20,000  limita- 
tion. I  hope  the  conference  committee 
follows  the  House  position.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  want  the 
annual  $20.000  limitation. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  Just  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  we  expect  to  make 
out  a  very  good  case  as  to  why  these  posi- 
tions are  not  necessary  if  the  bill  comes 
to  debate. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  an  interruption,  I  certainly  hope 
to  hear  that  case,  but  I  have  heard  that 
you  would  oppose  even  the  granting  of  a 
rule  so  that  we  could  debate  the  measure. 
Is  the  gentleman  in  favor  of  the  rule? 
Are  you  in  favor  of  the  rule  so  that  we 
can  debate  the  bill?  Will  you  please  an- 
swer my  question? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Yes,  I  will,  and  I  will 
quote  Mr.  Shakespeare  by  way  of  an 
answer.  The  best  way  to  kill  a  snake  is 
whUe  It  is  still  in  its  sheU. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Then  the  gentleman  is 
opposed  to  debating  it  and  having  these 
problems  explained  so  the  Memliers  can 
listen  to  the  arguments. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  am  against  the  rule 
for  the  reason  I  Just  stated. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Then  you  are  opposed 
to  having  the  bill  debated  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  on  both  sides  so  that 
they  can  determine  whether  it  is  neces- 
sary or  not  to  authorize  these  jobs? 
CXIV 1723— Part  21 


In  the  interest 

Yes.  or  no,  to  that 


Mr.  CORBETT, 
Mr.   MADDEN, 
question? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  am  interested  not 
only  in  saving  money  but  I  am  interested 

in  saving  the  time 

Mr.  MADDEN.  You  have  not  answered 
my  question. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  The  answer  is  "Yes." 
Mr.  MADDEN.  Are  you  opposed  to  hav- 
ing the  members  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  debate  this  bill 
so  that  the  other  Members  will  know 
whether  the  Jobs  are  necessary?  Are  you 
opposed  to  that? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Yes,  I  am.  because  I  do 
not  think  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
get  the  Members  present  to  listen  to  the 
debate. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  will  help  the  gentle- 
man call  quorums  so  we  can  have  the 
Members  here. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  would  like  further 
to  tell  the  gentleman  that  he  can  count 
my  vote  against  the  agricultural  bill 
right  now.  I  think  it  Is  preposterous. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  agree  with  you  100 
percent.  And  about  eight  out  of  10  smaller 
farmers,  according  to  the  mail  I  am 
getting,  agree  with  you  and  me  on  how 
preposterous  that  agricultural  bill  is  in 
expending  billions  of  dollars  to  the  large 
ranch  and  cotton  farmers. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  May  I  ask  just  one 

question:  On  the  agricultural  bill,  did  you 

not  vote  against  even  letting  the  bill  out 

of  the  Rules  Committee? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  voted  for  the  $20,000 

limitation.    

Mr.  CORBETT.  So  did  I,  but  the  ques- 
tion Is,  the  gentleman  questioned  me 
about  my  objecting  to  this  rule,  but  did 
the  gentleman  or  did  he  not  vote  against 
even  bringing  the  agricultural  bill  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  surely  did,  because  I 
saw  what  a  gigantic  bonanza  it  is  for  the 
rich  farmer,  when  it  was  in  the  Rules 
Committee,  but  I  voted  to  limit  it  to 
$20,000,  the  annual  payment  to  any  one- 
farm  operation. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  could  not  vote 
against  this  bill  in  the  Rules  Committee, 
because  I  am  not  there,  but  the  reasons 
the  gentleman  has  for  voting  against  the 
agricultural  bill  are  identical  with  mine 
on  this  rule  here.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's point  of  view.  I  hope  he  votes 
against  the  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a 
nxmiber  of  basic  reasons  why  the  rule 
making  In  order  the  bill,  H.R.  15890,  pro- 
viding more  than  428  additional  super- 
grade  positions  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, should  not  be  approved.  Most  of 
these  reasons  are  outlined  in  detail  in  the 
minority  report  accompanying  the  bill 
which  was  signed  by  eight  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

The  most  compelling  reason,  however, 
calling  for  the  rejection  of  this  bill  is  the 
fact  that  only  about  8  weeks  ago  the 
Congress  and  the  President  approved  leg- 
islation requiring  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  reduce  expenditures  by  $6  bil- 
lion, to  cut  250,000  employees  from  the 
Federal  payroll,  and  Imposing  a  10-per- 
cent Income  tax  Increase  on  our  citizens. 
I  ask.  can  we  now,  in  good  conscience, 
enact  legislation  creating  more  than  428 


supergrade  Jobs  paying  salaries  from 
$22,835  to  $28,000  annually  whose  ap- 
pointees win  supervise  less  employees  and 
preside  over  curtailed  Federal  programs 
and  activities? 

It  Is  ludicrous  for  the  administration 
to  threaten  to  curtail  postal  services  to 
the  American  people  and  at  the  same 
time  urge  the  Congress  to  spend  $10  mil- 
lion annually  in  salaries  for  over  428 
plush  jobs  to  be  made  available  for  po- 
litical or  personal  patronage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  commonsense  dictates 
Congress  must  not  become  a  party  to 
the  rank  inconsistency  of  approving  this 
legislation. 

Can  the  Members  of  this  body  ex- 
plain to  the  people  that  a  portion  of 
their  increased  income  taxes  will  be  used 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  more  than  428 
imnecessary  supergrade  positions? 

The  lobbying  activities  of  the  admin- 
istration's staff  to  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  are  quite  apparent. 
The  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  its  alleged 
needs  for  additional  supergrade  positions 
may  be  shown  by  the  legislative  history 
of  this  bill. 

In  June  and  July  1967,  the  original 
bill  requested  by  the  administration  was 
the  subject  of  brief  hearings  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. That  bill,  H.R.  10376,  provided  for 
an  increase  of  245  supergrade  Jobs  in  the 
"general  quota  pool"  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

During  these  hearings.  Chairman 
Macy,  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
in  response  to  a  question  by  a  committee 
member,  stated : 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  245  tliat 
we  are  proposing  to  you  at  the  present  time 
represent  the  Commission's  best  Judgment 
as  to  the  number  that  are  needed  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  I  am  not  anticipating 
that  we  would  come  back  up  again  next  year 
unless  something  happened  that  would  dras- 
tically alter  the  situation. 

Now,  less  than  a  year  later,  the  needs 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  general 
quota  pool  apparently  have  somehow 
mysteriously  increased  from  245  to  365 
supergrade  positions  and  no  justification 
has  been  given  the  Congress  for  such 
increase. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assert 
that  these  supergrade  jobs  are  unneces- 
sary at  this  time,  not  only  because  of 
the  evidence  contained  in  the  minority 
report,  but  because  of  recent  offers  of 
compromise  which  have  been  made 
wherein  it  was  suggested  that  not  more 
than  100  supergrade  positions  would  be 
filled  this  year.  Why,  then,  are  we  forced 
to  consider  the  creation  of  more  than  428 
additional  supergrades? 

As  I  stated  earlier,  during  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation  the  executive 
branch  did  not  establish  a  present  need 
for  the  supergrade  positions  proposed  for 
creation  under  H.R.  15890. 

For  example,  the  legislation  includes 
100  supergrade  positions  for  the  "gen- 
eral pool"  administered  by  the  Civil 
Service  Coounlssion  for  undetermined 
future  use. 

The  bill  also  includes  20  additional 
supergrade  positions  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  now  has  more  super- 
grade  positions  than  the  following   13 
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agencies:  Civil  Aennautlcs  Board.  ClvU 


Service  Ckunxnlsslon. 


Commission  on  Civil 
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Rights.  Executive  CM  Bee  of  the  President, 
Export-Import  Bai  k,  Pederal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporw  Ion.  Federal  Com- 
munlcatlms  Comml  islon.  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Federa  Trade  Commission, 
National  Security  C  >imcll.  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Admlnlstratloi . 

There  were  no  learings  on  these  20 
additional  supergrtde  positions  for  the 
District  of  Columb  a  and  not  a  single 
witness  appeared  hjfore  our  committee 
to  Justify  such  an  1  urease. 

The  minority  reiort  points  out  there 
are  now  9,320  sup<  rgrade  positions — or 
their  equivalents — hroughout  the  Fed- 
eral Government  ^  hlch.  we  believe  arc 
adequate  for  preser  t  needs.  Under  prop- 
er management  anc  administrative  con- 
trols, there  are  now  available  more  than 
a  sufficient  number  of  supergrade  posi- 
tions to  fin  the  reaj  onable  requirements 
of  'eaclf  "executiv !  department  and 
agency.  If  the  Cong;  ess  adds  more  super- 
grade  positions  as  p  ovided  in  H.R.  15890, 
It  will  serve  to  con  pound  further  exist- 
ing inequities  as  aetween  departments 
and  agencies.  The  « nactment  of  this  leg- 
islation will  create  more  problems  in  the 
supergrade  area  tl  an  It  will  solve. 

Many  of  us  wto  have  studied  this 
problem  over  the  sears  believe  that  be- 
fore legislation  of  t  lis  nature  Is  enacted, 
there  miast  be  a  lomplete  review  and 
reevaluation  of  tte  entire  supergrade 
structure  In  the  Ooi  emment.  Supergrade 
positions  are  now  authorized  by  more 
than  one-half  doz«n  statutes.  The  con- 
fusion, overlappirs.  and  duplication 
caused  by  this  situation  defies  proper 
congressional  contiol.  It  makes  a  mock- 
ery of  the  so-called  quota  supergrade  al- 
location procedure  established  by  Con- 
gress which  is  adn;  inistered  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioi  i.  For  example,  out  of 
the  total  of  9,320  supergrade  positions  in 
existence,  Congress  now  establishes 
numerical  ceilings  affecting  only  about 
one-third  of  such  positions.  There  are 
no  limitations  on  t  le  remainder. 

Although  the  Civ  11  Service  Commission 
is  imable  to  fumiih  accurate  informa- 
tion, based  upon  th  )  best  estimates  avail- 
able, it  Is  reasona  sle  to  conclude  that 
there  has  been  a  total  Increase  of  over 
4,000  supergrade  positions — or  their 
equivalents— since  1961.  This  excessive 
80-percent  Increase  in  supergrades  in  the 
past  7  years  is  unwarranted,  and  cer- 
tainly a  further  inc  ease  by  Congress  this 
year  Is  inexcusable 

As  an  afterthoi  ght,  the  conunlttee 
Included  a  provision  in  the  bill  which 
suggests  that  the  e  icecutive  branch  may 
absorb  the  cost  of  :he  legislation  to  the 
extent  possible.  Tils  is  a  meaningless 
provision  which  is  all  the  more  innocu- 
ous when  conslderM  in  the  light  of  past 
experience.  It  is  no  ;  mandatory  and  there 
Is  no  evidence  thai  the  executive  brsmch 
intends  to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to 
it.  And  the  quallfji  ng  statements  in  the 
majority  report  e  cplainlng  this  provi- 
sion prove  this  contention. 

The  low- cost  estimate  of  this  bill  cited 
In  the  majority  views  apparently  as- 
sumes that  by  promoting  Federal  em- 
ployees to  supergrtde  positions,  vacan- 


cies thereby  created  will  not  be  lUled. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  reality. 

A  single  promotion  to  a  supergrade  po- 
sition usually  creates  a  chain  reaction  of 
at  least  a  dozen  promotions  or  new  ap- 
pointments in  the  lower  grades,  each  of 
which  requires  additional  Federal  ex- 
penditures. Any  other  view  assumes  that 
the  Congress  Is  completely  naive. 

An  examination  of  the  majority  re- 
port leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  not 
a  single  supergrade  positlcm  requested  by 
tl  -  Civil  Service  Commission  in  this  leg- 
islation win  be  used  In  connection  with 
the  war  efTort  In  Vietnam. 

None  will  be  used  In  our  efforts  to  stem 
the  tide  of  Inflation;  none  will  be  used 
to  secure  greater  economies  In  Govern- 
ment operations;  and  none  has  been 
proven  to  be  for  any  essential  purpose. 

I  shall  not  impose  on  the  Members' 
time  to  review  other  persuasive  reasons 
for  rejecting  this  legislation  contained 
In  the  minority  report  on  H.R.  15890,  but 
I  do  earnestly  recommend  that  the 
Members  read  our  minority  report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my  view  that  if  the 
Congress  is  really  serious  about  cutting 
unnecessary  Government  expenditures, 
rejecting  this  bill  is  a  good  way  to  demon- 
strate such  determination. 

It  is  an  exercise  In  futility  for  us  to 
curtail  unnecessary  Federal  activities 
and  functions  and,  at  the  same  time, 
create  vast  numbers  of  supergrade  Jobs 
to  preside  over  such  curtailed  activities 
and  functions.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  If 
this  legislation  is  approved  it  will  mean 
the  Congress  is  encouraging  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  engage  in  certain  fimc- 
tions  and  activities  which  are  not  vital  or 
essential  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  which 
establishes  over  428  supergrade  positions 
with  resultant  annual  expenditures  of 
over  $10  million  is  inconsistent  with  re- 
cent pledges  to  curtail  Government 
expenditures. 

This  bill  is  inconsistent  with  the  an- 
nounced fiscal  policy  of  the  President, 
who  has  asked  the  American  people  for 
austerity  in  the  national  economy. 

It  is  inconsistent  with  the  suggested 
solutions  to  our  financial  crisis  offered 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  when  he  recommended  severe  cuts 
in  Federal  expenditures. 

Under  present  conditions,  we  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  the  needless  ex- 
penditures required  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albxrt)  .  The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Hkndkrson) 
there  were — ayes  21,  noes  73. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present.  _ 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  135,  nays  221,  not  voting  75, 
as  follows: 


I  Round.  841 1 

TSAS— 138 

Adama 

Oallagher 

Nix 

Addabbo 

Oarmats 

O-Hara,  Mich. 

Albert 

Olalmo 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Andetvon, 

Gibbons 

Patman 

Tenn. 

OUbert 

Patten 

AqpliuOl 

Oonaalea 

Perkins 

Blnghun 

Qreen,  Oreg. 

PodeU 

BlMiton 

Oreen.  Pa. 

Prloe.  ni. 

Blmtnlk 

Orlffln 

Reuse 

Boggs 

Hamilton 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

BoUUig 

Hathaway 

RoberU 

BrademM 

Hawkins 

Rodlno 

Brmsoo 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Ronan 

Brook* 

Henderson 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Burke,  MMa. 

Herlong 

Rosenthal 

Burleoon 

Howard 

Roatenkowskl 

Burton,  CalU. 

Irwin 

Roush 

Byrne,  P». 

Jacobs 

Roybal 

CabeU 

Johnson,  Calif 

Ryan 

Carey 

Jones,  Ala. 

St  Germain 

C«Uer 

Karth 

St.  Onge 

Clark 

Kastenmeler 

Scbeuer 

Cohelan 

Kazen 

Slkes 

Colmer 

Kee 

Smith,  Iowa 

Daddarlo 

Kelly 

Springer 

Daniels 

Klrwan 

Staggers 

Davis,  Oa. 

Kluczynskl 

Steed 

de  la  Oarza 

Komegay 

Stubblefleld 

Dent 

Kyroa 

Sullivan 

Dlngell 

Long,  Md. 

Tenzer 

Dom 

McCarthy 

Thompson,  VJ 

Dow 

McPall 

Tleman 

DtUakl 

Macdonald, 

UdaU 

Eckbardt 

Mass. 

Van  Deerlln 

Edmondeon 

Machen 

Vlgorlto 

Edwards.  Calif 

Madden 

Waldle 

BUberg 

Mahon 

Walker 

Everett 

Mataunaga 

White 

Parbstein 

Meeda 

Willis 

FaaceU 

Mlnlsh 

Wilson. 

Pelgban 

Moore 

Charles  H. 

Flood 

Morgan 

Wolff 

Ford. 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Yates 

WlUlam  D. 

Moss 

Young 

Fountain 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Zablockl 

Fraser 

Natcher 

Prtedel 

NedEl 
NATS— 221 

Abbltt 

Devlne 

Jarman 

Abemethy 

Dickinson 

JoelBon 

Adair 

Dole 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Dowdy 

Jonas 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Downing 

Jones.  Mo. 

Andrews. 

Duncan 

Jones.  N.C. 

N.Dak. 

Dwyer 

Keith 

Arenda 

Edwards.  Ala. 

King.  N.Y. 

Ayres 

Bdwarda,La. 

Kleppe 

Baring 

Erienbom 

Kyi 

Bates 

Each 

Laird 

Battln 

Esbleman 

Landnim 

Belcher 

Evans,  Colo. 

Ijangen 

Bennett 

Fallon 

Latta 

Berry 

Plndley 

Lennon 

Betta 

Pino 

Lipscomb 

BevUl 

Flynt 

McClory 

Blester 

Foley 

McCloskey 

Bolton 

Ford.  Gerald  B 

.  McCuUoch 

Bray 

Freimgbuysen 

McDade 

Brlnkley 

Pulton,  Pa. 

McDonald, 

Brock 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Mich. 

Broomfleld 

Oallflanakls 

McBwen 

Brotaman 

Gathlngs 

McMUlan 

Brown,  Mich. 

OoodlUig 

MacGregor 

Brown,  Ohio 

Gray 

MaUUard 

Broyhin.  H.C. 

Gross 

Marsh 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Orover 

Martin 

Buchanan 

Oubaer 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Gude 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Buah 

Hagan 

May 

Button 

Haley 

Mayne 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hall 

Michel 

CahlU 

HaUeck 

Miller,  Ohio 

Carter 

Halpem 

MUls 

Casey 

Hammer- 

MlnshaU 

Cederberg 

sehnUdt 

Mize 

Chamberlain 

Hanley 

Montgomery 

Clausen, 

Hanna 

Mosher 

DonH. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Cleveland 

Hardy 

Myets 

CoUler 

Harrison 

Nelsen 

Collins 

Harsha 

NlcboU 

Conable 

Harvey 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Corbett 

Hays 

OUUiger 

Cowger 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Passman 

Culver 

Hicks 

PeUy 

Cunningham 

Horton 

Pettis 

CurUa 

HuU 

PicUe 

Davis,  WIS. 

Pike 

Delsney 

Hunt 

Plmle 

DeUenback 

Hutchinson 

Poage 

Denney 

Ichord 

Poff 
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Price,  Tex. 

Schwengel 

Tuck 

Pryor 

Scott 

Tunney 

Puclnskl 

Selden 

Ott 

PuroeU 

Shipley 

Vander  Jagt 

Quia 

Shrlver 

Waggonner 

QulUen 

Skubltz 

Wampler 

RaUsbaek 

Smith,  Calif. 

Watklns 

Randall 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Watson 

Reld,  ni. 

Snyder 

Whalen 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Stafford 

WhaUey 

Ralnecke 

Stanton 

Wtaltener 

Rlegle 

Steiger,  Arts. 

Whltten 

Roblaon 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Wldnall 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Stratton 

Wiggins 

Roth 

Stuckey 

WUUams,Pa 

Rumsfeld 

Taft 

Winn 

Ruppe 

Talcott 

Wyatt 

Satterfleld 

Taylor 

Wydler 

Baylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Wylle 

Scbadeberg 

Teague,  Tex. 

Wyman 

Scherle 

TliompsoD,  Oa 

.  Zlon 

Schneebell 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTING — 76 

Annunzlo 

Gettys 

O'Konskl 

Ashbrook 

Griffiths 

Olsen 

Ashley 

Gurney 

Pepper 

Hansen,  Idaho 

PhUbln 

Barrett 

Hubert 

Pollock 

Bell 

Helstoskl 

Rartck 

Blackburn 

Holineld 

Rees 

Boland 

Hosmer 

Relfel 

Bow 

Karsten 

Resnick 

Brown,  Calif. 

King.  Calif. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Burton,  Utah 

Kupferman 

Rivers 

Clancy 

Kuykendall 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Clawson,  Del 

Leggett 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Conte 

Uoyd 

Roudebush 

Conyers 

Long,  La. 

Sandman 

Corman 

Lukens 

Scbwelker 

Cramer 

McClure 

Slsk 

Dawson 

MeskUl 

Slack 

Derwlnskl 

MUler,  Calif. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Dlggs 

Mink 

Stephens 

Donobue 

Monagan 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 

Moorhead 

Vanlk 

Fisher 

Morse,  Mass. 

WatU 

Puqua 

Morton 

Wilson,  Bob 

Gardner 

O'Hara,  ni. 

Wright 

So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  for.  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Phllbln  for,  with  Mr.  (Settys  against. 

Mr.  IJonohue  for,  with  Mr.  Fisher  against. 

Mr.  Boland  for,  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
against. 

Mr.  Ashley  for.  with  Mr.  Ashmore  against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Ari- 
zona against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Cramer  against. 

Mr.  Monagan  for,  with  Mr.  Clancy  against. 

Mr.  MlUer  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Conte 
against. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  IlUnols  for,  with  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson  against. 

Mrs.  Mink  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  OUa- 
homa  against. 

BIr.  Conyers  for,  with  Mr.  Kupferman 
against. 

Mr.  Dawson  for,  with  llr.  Morse  of  Massa- 
chusetts against. 

Mr.  Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Schwelker  against. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  for,  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson 
against. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  for,  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah 
against. 

Mr.  Hoimeld  for,  with  Mr.  Bow  against. 

Mr.  Slsk  for,  with  Mr.  Relfel  against. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  for,  with  Mr.  Mor- 
ton against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Meskill  against. 

Mr.  Moorhead  for,  with  Mr.  KuykendaU 
against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Hosmer  against. 

Mr.  Resnick  for,  with  Mr.  Blackburn 
against. 

Mr.  Karsten  for.  wltb  Mr.  Ashbrook  against. 

Mr.  King  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Der- 
wlnskl against. 

Mr.  Vanlk  for,  witb  Mr.  Sandman  against 

Mr.  Rees  for.  with  Mr.  Lukens  against. 


Mr.  Gorman  for,  with  Mr.  McClure  against. 
Mr.  Leggett  for,  with  Mr.  PoUock  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  UUman  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  B(r.  Stephens. 

Messrs.  PUCINSKI.  HAGAN,  HUN- 
GATE,  CAHILL,  KEITH,  GROVER, 
RUMSFELD,  STRATTON,  and  GRAY 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  S.  945,  THE  FEDERAL.  MAGIS- 
TRATES ACT 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1261  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1261 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  945) 
to  abolish  the  office  of  United  States  com- 
missioner, to  establish  In  place  thereof  with- 
in the  judicial  branch  of  the  Government  the 
office  of  United  States  magistrate,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  now 
printed  In  the  bill,  and  such  substitute  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  shall  be  consid- 
ered under  the  five-minute  rule  as  an  original 
bin,  and  read  by  titles  Instead  of  by  sections. 
At  the  conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the 
Conunlttee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  wltb  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  amendment 
In  the  nattire  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bin  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  Uie  gentleman  frc«n  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  AndkksonI.  pending  which  I 
jrield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1261 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  S. 
945,  the  Federal  Magistrates  Act.  It  shall 
be  In  order  to  consider  the  committee 
substitute  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment,  and  to  be  read  under 
the  5-minute  rule  by  titles  Instead  of  by 
sections. 


The  purpose  of  S.  945  is  to  abolish  the 
office  of  U.S.  Commissioner  and  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  U.S.  magistrates.  The 
bill  Is  aimed  at  upgrading  our  system  of 
Judicial  ofBcers  below  the  level  of  the 
district  court.  It  increases  standards  of 
qualifications,  enlarges  the  scope  of  their 
re^wnslblllties,  and  Insures  them  terms 
In  office  for  a  fixed  period  of  time. 

Magistrates  would  be  required  to  be 
attorneys  unless  it  is  Impossible  to  find 
a  qualified  attorney  to  ^11  a  particular 
position,  and  minimum  qualifications  are 
established  in  order  to  Insure  Judicial 
Independence  and  disinterest.  They 
would  receive  compensation  In  the  form 
of  fixed  salaries  rather  than  Individual 
fees.  A  full-time  magistrate  could  re- 
ceive a  maximum  salary  of  $22,500;  his 
term  would  be  for  8  years. 

One  of  the  major  features  would  give 
them  trial  jurisdiction  so  as  to  include 
offenses  with  a  maximum  penalty  of  1 
year  in  prison.  They  would  have  super- 
vision of  pretrial  or  discovery  proceed- 
ings, which  would  relieve  the  over- 
crowded dockets  of  the  district  court. 
Also,  proceedings  before  the  magistrates 
would  be  duly  reported  by  a  court  re- 
porter. 

The  bill  is  intended  both  to  update  and 
make  more  effective  a  system  that  has 
not  been  altered  basically  for  over  a 
century,  and  to  cull  from  the  ever-grow- 
ing workload  of  the  U.S.  district  courts 
matters  that  are  more  desirably  per- 
formed by  a  lower  tier  of  judicial  officers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1261  in  order  that  S. 
945  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  should  like  to  believe,  or  I 
should  like  to  hope  that  perhaps  the  ac- 
tion which  the  House  took  in  acting  just 
a  few  minutes  ago  on  the  bill  to  create 
additional  supergrades  might  have  cre- 
ated a  precedent  for  the  further  action 
here  on  the  floor  this  afternoon.  I  think 
that  with  respect  to  the  bill  which  we 
will  have  before  us,  the  so-called  Federal 
Magistrates  Act,  the  House  would  be 
acting  prudently  and  wisely  if  we  would 
vote  down  the  rule  on  this  bill  as  well. 

The  legislation  has  as  its  ostensible 
purpose  accomplishing  the  eminently  de- 
sirable objective  of  reforming  the  so- 
called  first  echelon  of  our  Federal  courts 
by  abolishing  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner and  by  doing  away  with  the 
anachronistic  fee  system  that  presently 
obtains  to  compensate  our  U.S.  com- 
missioners and  to  replace  them  with  what 
is  literally  going  to  be  a  whole  new  tier 
of  inferior  Federal  courts. 

I  listened  very  carefully  to  the  testi- 
mony on  this  bill  when  it  was  presented 
to  the  Rules  Committee  a  numl>er  of 
weelEs  ago,  and  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed at  that  time  with  the  very  cogent 
arguments  that  were  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Member  from  New  Jersey  fMr. 
Cahill].  He  pointed  out  very  succinctly 
to  our  committee  the  grave  constitu- 
tional questions  that  are  raised  by  this 
particular  bill.  I  shall  not  address  myself 
to  that  problem  this  afternoon,  be- 
cause. In  a  few  minutes,  I  think  the 
gentleman  himself  can  point  out — far 
more  ably  than  I,  having  sat  on  the 
legislative  committee — just  how  serious 
these  constitutional  objections  are.  In 
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agencies:  Civil  Aero  nautlcs  Board.  Civil 
Service  Commlaaion.  Conunisslon  on  Civil 
Rights,  Executive  Ol  Ice  of  the  President, 
Szport-Import  Bar  k,  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corpora'  Ion,  Federal  Com- 
munlcatlcms  Comml  islon.  Federal  Power 
Commission.  Federa  Trade  Commission. 
National  Secuil^  O  luncll,  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration 

There  were  no  hearings  on  these  30 
additional  supergra  ie  positions  for  the 
District  of  Columba  and  not  a  single 
witness  appeared  brfore  our  committee 
to  justify  such  an  i;  icrease. 

The  minority  reiort  points  out  there 
are  now  9,320  sup«rgrade  positions — or 
their  equivalents — hroughout  the  Fed- 
eral Government  v  hich  we  believe  are 
adequate  for  preser  t  needs.  Under  prop- 
er management  anc  administrative  con- 
trols, there  are  now  available  more  than 
a  sufflclant  numbei  of  supergrade  posi- 
tions to  Ml  the  rea  enable  requirements 
of  each  executiv ;  department  and 
agency.  If  the  Cong;  ess  adds  more  super- 
grade  positions  as  pi  ovided  in  H  Jl.  15890, 
It  will  serve  to  com  )ound  further  exist- 
ing inequities  as  b  stween  departments 
and  agencies.  The  e  lactment  of  this  leg- 
islation will  create  i  lore  problems  in  the 
supergrade  area  th  in  It  will  solve. 

Many  of  us  wh  i  have  studied  this 
problem  over  the  y  «rs  believe  that  be- 
fore legislation  of  tl  lis  nature  is  enacted, 
there  must  be  a  complete  review  and 
reevaluation  of  th ;  entire  supergrade 
structure  in  the  Gov  ;mment.  Supergrade 
positions  are  now  authorized  by  more 
than  one-half  doze  i  statutes.  The  con- 
fusion, overlapplni  t.  and  duplication 
caused  by  this  situation  defies  proper 
congressional  contr  >1.  It  malces  a  mock- 
ery of  the  so-called  quota  supergrade  al- 
location procedure  established  by  Con- 
gress which  is  adm  nistered  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission ,  For  example,  out  of 
the  total  of  9,320  su  ?ergrade  positions  in 
existence.  Congress  now  establishes 
numerical  celhngs  WTectlng  only  about 
one-third  of  such  jositions.  There  are 
no  limitations  on  tfc  e  remainder. 

Although  the  Clvl  Service  Commission 
Is  unable  to  fumisi  accurate  informa- 
tion, based  upon  the  best  estimates  avail- 
able, it  is  reasonalle  to  conclude  that 
there  has  been  a  t<ital  increase  of  over 
4.000  supergrade  positions — or  their 
equivalents— since  1961.  This  excessive 
80-percent  increase  n  supergrades  in  the 
past  7  years  Is  un  varranted,  and  cer- 
tainly a  further  Incr  jase  by  Congress  this 
year  is  Inexcusable. 

As  an  afterthought,  the  committee 
Included  a  provlsloa  in  the  bill  which 
suggests  that  the  e:  ecutlve  branch  may 
absorb  the  cost  of  1  be  legislation  to  the 
extent  possible.  Tills  is  a  meaningless 
provision  which  Is  iJl  the  more  Innocu- 
ous when  considered  In  the  light  of  past 
experience.  It  Is  not  mandatory  and  there 
Is  no  evidence  that  the  executive  branch 
Intends  to  pay  the  <  illghtest  attention  to 
It.  And  the  quallf yl  \g  statements  in  the 
majority  report  ei  plaining  this  provi- 
sion prove  this  com  entlon. 

The  low-cost  estl  nate  of  this  bill  dted 
In  the  majority  views  apparently  as- 
sumes that  by  pnmotlng  Federal  em- 
ployees to  supergnide  positions,  vacan- 


cies thereby  created  will  not  be  filled. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  reality. 
A  single  promotion  to  a  supergrade  po- 
sition usually  creates  a  chain  reaction  of 
at  least  a  dozen  promotions  or  new  ap- 
pointments to  the  lower  grades,  each  of 
which  requires  additional  Federal  ex- 
penditures. Any  other  view  assimies  that 
the  Congress  is  completely  naive. 

An  examination  of  the  majority  re- 
port leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  not 
a  single  supergrade  position  requested  by 
tl  J  Civil  Service  Commission  In  this  leg- 
islation will  be  tised  in  connection  with 
the  war  effort  In  Vietnam. 

None  win  be  used  in  our  efforts  to  stem 
the  tide  of  inflation;  none  will  be  used 
to  secure  greater  economies  in  Govern- 
ment operations:  and  none  has  been 
proven  to  be  for  any  essential  purpose. 

I  shall  not  impose  on  the  Members' 
time  to  review  other  persuasive  reasons 
for  rejecting  this  legislation  contained 
in  the  minority  report  on  HH.  15890.  but 
I  do  earnestly  recommend  that  the 
Memijers  read  our  minority  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  view  that  if  the 
Congress  is  r:ally  serious  about  cutting 
unnecessary  Government  expenditures, 
rejecting  this  bill  is  a  good  way  to  demon- 
strate such  determination. 

It  is  an  exercise  in  futility  for  us  to 
curtail  unnecessary  Federal  activities 
and  functions  and,  at  the  same  time, 
create  vast  numbers  of  supergrade  Jobs 
to  preside  over  such  curtailed  activities 
and  functions.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  If 
this  legislation  is  approved  it  will  mean 
the  Congress  is  encouraging  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  engage  In  certain  func- 
tions and  activities  which  are  not  vital  or 
essential  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  which 
establishes  over  428  supergrade  positions 
with  resultant  annual  expenditures  of 
over  $10  million  is  inconsistent  with  re- 
cent pledges  to  curtail  Government 
expenditures. 

This  bin  is  inconsistent  with  the  an- 
nounced fiscal  policy  of  the  President, 
who  has  asked  the  American  people  for 
austerity  In  the  national  economy. 

It  is  Inconsistent  with  the  suggested 
solutions  to  our  financial  crisis  offered 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  when  he  recommended  severe  cuts 
in  Federal  expenditures. 

Under  present  conditions,  we  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  the  needless  ex- 
penditures required  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Hcnderson) 
there  were — ayes  21.  noes  73. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quonmi  Is  not  present.  ^ 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  135,  nays  221.  not  voting  75. 
asftdlows: 
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TBAS— 185 

Oallacber 

NU 

Addmbbo 

Oannati 

Q-Hara,  Mich. 

Albert 

OUlmo 

O'MeiU.  Masa 

Andenon, 

Olbbons 

Patman 

T«nn. 

OUbert 

Patten 

Aq>lnikU 

Oonaales 

Perkins 

Orecn,  Oreg. 

PodeU 

Bl»Bton 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Price,  m. 

Blatnlk 

Orlffln 

Reuas 

Bom 

HamUton 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

BoUlng 

Hathaway 

RoberU 

Bradeinaa 

Hawkins 

Rodlno 

Braaoo 

Hectaler,  W.  Va. 

Ronan 

Henderson 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Burke,  Mm*. 

Herlong 

Rosenthal 

Burleaon 

Howard 

Roetenkowskl 

Burton,  Calif. 

Irwin 

Rouab 

Byrne,  P». 

Jacobs 

Roybal 

CabeU 

Johnson.  Oallf . 

Ryan 

Oarer 

Jones.  Ala. 

St  Germain 

Celler 

Karth 

St.  Onge 

Clark 

Kastenmeler 

Scheuer 

Cobelan 

Kazen 

SIkes 

C!olmer 

Kee 

Smith.  Iowa 

DMldarto 

Kelly 

Springer 

Danlela 

KIrwan 

Staggers 

Davla.  Oa. 

Kluczynskl 

Steed 

de  la  Oarza 

Komegay 

Stubblelleld 

Dent 

Kyros 

Sullivan 

DingeU 

Long.  Md. 

Tenzer 

Dom 

McCarthy 

Thompcon.  N.J 

Dow 

McFall 

Tleman 

DiUekl 

Macdonald, 

Udall 

Eckbardt 

Mass. 

Van  Deerlln 

Edmondson 

Macben 

Vlgorlto 

Edwards,  Calif 

Madden 

Waldle 

Ellberg 

Mahon 

Walker 

Everett 

Matsunaga 

White 

Farbsteln 

Meeds 

WllUs 

Fascell 

Mlnlah 

Wilson. 

Felghan 

Moore 

Charles  H. 

Flood 

Morgan 

Wolff 

Ford. 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Yates 

William  D. 

Moss 

Young 

Fountain 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Zablockl 

Fraser 

Nat.rher 

Frledel 

Nedzl 
NATS— 221 

Abbltt 

Devlne 

Jarman 

Abemetby 

Dlcklnaon 

JoelBon 

Adair 

Dole 

JohnRon,  Pa. 

Anderson,  m. 

Dowdy 

Jonas 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Downing 

Jones,  Mo. 

Duncan 

Jones.  N.C. 

N.Dak. 

Dwyer 

Keith 

Arends 

Edwards,  Ala. 

King.  N.Y. 

Ayres 

Edwards,  tA. 

Kleppe 

Baring 

EIrlenbom 

Kyi 

Bates 

ISsch 

Laird 

Battln 

Eshleman 

Landrum 

Belcber 

Evans,  Colo. 

Langen 

Bennett 

FaUon 

Latta 

Berry 

Plndley 

Lennon 

Betts 

Flno 

Lipscomb 

BeviU 

Plynt 

McClory 

Blester 

Foley 

McCloskey 

Bolton 

Ford.  Oerald  B 

.  Mcculloch 

Bray 

FrelUghuyaen 

McDade 

Brlnkley 

Fulton.  Pa. 

McDonald, 

Brock 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Mich. 

Broomfleld 

OallflanakU 

McEwen 

Brotcman 

Qathlngs 

McMUlan 

Brown.  Mich. 

Ooodling 

ManOregor 

Brown,  Ohio 

Gray 

MaUllard 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Gross 

Marsh 

BroyMU.  Va. 

Grover 

Martin 

Gubeer 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Gude 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Buah 

Hagan 

May 

Button 

Haley 

Mayne 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

HaU 

Michel 

Cahlll 

HaUeck 

Miller.  Ohio 

Carter 

Halpem 

Mills 

Oaaey 

Hammer- 

MlnshaU 

Oederberg 

schmidt 

Mlze 

Chamberlain 

Hanley 

Montgomery 

Clausen, 

Hanna 

Mosher 

DonH. 

Hansen.  Wash 

.   Murphy,  HI. 

Cleveland 

Hardy 

Myen 

Collier 

Harrison 

Nelsen 

ColUns 

Haraha 

Nichols 

Conable 

Harvey 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Corbett 

Hays 

Ottlnger 

Cowger 

Heckler,  Mass 

Paaunan 

CiilTer 

Hicks 

PeUy 

Horton 

PettU 

Curtto 

HuU 

Pickle 

DaTlcWU. 

Hungate 

PUe 

Delaney 

Hunt 

Plmle 

Dnllenbaek 

Hutchinson 

Poage 

Denney 

Ichord 

Poll 
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Price.  Tex. 

Pryor 

Pucinskl 

PurceU 

Qui* 

Qulllen 

BaUaback 

BandaU 

Beld,  m. 

Beld.  NY. 

Belnecke 

Biegle 

Roblaon 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Both 

Bumafeld 

Ruppe 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scbneebell 


Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Arts. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Taft 

TalcoU 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson.  Wis. 


Tuck 
Tunney 

utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

vnialen 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Whltten 

WIdnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wlnn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zlon 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING — 76 


Annunzio 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Barrett 

Bell 

Blackburn 

Boland 

Bow 

Brown,  Oallf. 

Burton,  Utah 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cramer 

Dawson 

Derwlnakl 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Kvlns,  Tenn. 

Fisher 

Fuqua 

Gardner 


Oettys 

Griffiths 

Gumey 

Hansen,  Idaho 

nebert 

Helstoskl 

HoUfleld 

Hosmer 

Karsten 

King.  Calif. 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Leggett 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McClure 

MeskUl 

MUIer.  Calif. 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moorbead 

Morse.  Mass. 

Morton 

O'Hara,  lU. 


O'Konskl 

Olsen 

Pepper 

PhUbln 

Pollock 

Rarick 

Rees 

Relfel 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roudebusb 

Sandman 

Scbwelker 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Okla. 

Stephens 

nilman 

Vanlk 

Watts 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wright 


So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Annunzio  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  PhUbin  for,  with  Mr.  Gettys  against. 

Mr.  Donohue  lor,  with  Mr.  Plsher  against. 

Mr.  Boland  for,  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
against. 

Mr.  Ashley  for,  with  Mr.  Ashmore  against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Ari- 
zona against. 

Mr.    Brown    of   California    for,    with    Mr. 
Cramer  against. 

Mr.  Monagan  for,  with  Mr.  Clancy  against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  CaUfomla  for,  with  Mr.  Conte 
against. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  nUnols  for.  with  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson  against. 

Mrs.  Mink  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Okla- 
homa against. 

Mr.    Conyers    for.    with    Mr.    Kupferman 
against. 

Mr.  Dawson  for.  with  Mr.  Morse  of  Massa- 
chusetts against. 

Mr.  Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Schweiker  against. 

Mrs.  Orlfflths  for,  with  Mr.  Del  Clawaon 
against. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  for,  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah 
against. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  for.  with  Mr.  Bow  against. 

Mr.  Slsk  for,  with  Mr.  Relfel  against. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  for,  with  Mr.  Mor- 
ton against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  llteklU  against. 

Mr.  Moorhead   for.  with  Mr.  KuykendaU 
against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  for.  with  Mr. 
Hosmer  against. 

Mr.    Resnlck    for.    with    Mr.    Blackburn 
against. 

Mr.  Karsten  for,  with  Mr.  Ashbrook  against. 

Mr.  King  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Der- 
wlnakl against. 
Mr.  Vanlk  for.  with  Mr.  Sandman  against 
Mr.  Rees  for.  with  Mr.  Lukens  against. 


Mr  Corman  for.  with  Mr.  McCTure  against. 
Mr.  Leggett  for,  with  Mr.  Pollock  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Ovirney. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Rarick  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Messrs.  PUCINSKI,  HAGAN,  HUN- 
GATE CAHILL,  KEITH,  GROVER. 
RUMSFELD,    STRATTON,    and    GRAY 

changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

as  above  recorded. 
The  doors  were  opened. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  S.  945,  THE  FEDERAL  MAGIS- 
TRATES ACT 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1261  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1261 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  945) 
to  abolish  the  office  of  United  States  com- 
missioner, to  establish  In  place  thereof  with- 
in the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government  the 
office  of  United  States  magistrate,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It 
shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
m  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  now 
printed  in  the  bill,  and  such  substitute  lor 
the  purpose  of  amendment  shall  be  consid- 
ered under  the  five-minute  rule  as  an  original 
bin,  and  read  by  titles  Instead  of  by  sections. 
At  the  conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  conMnlttee  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempwre  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Anderson],  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1261 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  S. 
945.  the  Federal  Magistrates  Act.  It  shall 
be  In  order  to  consider  the  committee 
substitute  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment,  and  to  be  read  under 
the  5-mlnute  rule  by  titles  Instead  of  by 
sections. 


The  purpose  of  S.  945  Is  to  aboUsh  the 
office  of  US.  Commissioner  and  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  U.S.  magistrates.  The 
bill  is  aimed  at  upgrading  our  system  of 
.Judicial  officers  below  the  level  of  the 
district  court.  It  increases  standards  of 
qualifications,  enlarges  the  scope  of  their 
responsibilities,  and  insures  them  terms 
in  office  for  a  fixed  period  of  time. 

Magistrates  would  be  required  to  be 
attorneys  unless  it  is  Impossible  to  find 
a  qualified  attorney  to  fill  a  particular 
position,  and  minimum  qualifications  are 
estabUshed  in  order  to  insure  judicial 
Independence  and  disinterest.  They 
would  receive  compensation  in  the  form 
of  fixed  salaries  rather  than  individual 
fees.  A  full-time  magistrate  could  re- 
ceive a  maximum  salary  of  $22,500;  his 
term  would  be  for  8  years. 

One  of  the  major  features  would  give 
them  trial  Jurisdiction  so  as  to  include 
offenses  with  a  maximtun  penalty  of  1 
year  in  prison.  They  would  have  super- 
vision of  pretrial  or  discovery  proceed- 
ings, which  would  relieve  the  over- 
crowded dockets  of  the  district  court. 
Also,  proceedings  before  the  magistrates 
would  be  duly  reported  by  a  court  re- 
porter. 

The  bill  is  Intended  both  to  update  and 
make  more  effective  a  system  that  has 
not  been  altered  basically  for  over  a 
century,  and  to  cull  from  the  ever-grow- 
ing workload  of  the  U.S.  district  courts 
matters  that  are  more  desirably  per- 
formed by  a  lower  tier  of  judicial  officers. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1261  In  order  that  S. 
945  may  l)e  considered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  should  Uke  to  beUeve.  or  I 
should  like  to  hope  that  perhaps  the  ac- 
tion which  the  House  took  in  acting  just 
a  few  minutes  ago  on  the  bill  to  create 
additional  supergrades  might  have  cre- 
ated a  precedent  for  the  further  action 
here  on  the  fioor  this  afternoon.  I  think 
that  with  respect  to  the  bill  which  we 
will  have  before  us.  the  so-called  Federal 
Magistrates  Act.  the  House  would  be 
acting  prudently  and  wisely  If  we  would 
vote  down  the  rule  on  this  bill  as  well. 
The  legislation  has  as  its  ostensible 
purpose  accomplishing  the  eminently  de- 
sirable objective  of  reforming  the  so- 
called  first  echelon  of  our  Federal  courts 
by  abolishing  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner and  by  doing  away  with  the 
anachronistic  fee  system  that  presently 
obtains  to  compensate  our  U.S.  com- 
missioners and  to  replace  them  with  what 
is  literally  going  to  be  a  whole  new  tier 
of  hiferlor  Federal  courts. 

I  listened  very  carefully  to  the  testi- 
mony on  this  bill  when  it  was  presented 
to  the  Rules  Committee  a  number  of 
weeks  ago.  and  I  was  particularly  Im- 
pressed at  that  time  with  the  very  cogent 
arguments  that  were  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Member  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
CahillI  .  He  pointed  out  very  succinctly 
to  our  conunlttee  the  grave  constitu- 
tional questions  that  are  raised  by  this 
particular  bill.  I  shall  not  address  myself 
to  that  problem  this  afternoon,  be- 
cause. In  a  few  minutes,  I  think  the 
gentleman  himself  can  point  out — far 
more  ably  than  I.  having  sat  on  the 
legislative  committee — just  how  serious 
these  constitutional  objections  are.  In 
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but  also  the  coun- 
to  be  concerned 


Members  of  Congress, 

try.  I  think  we  ough. -^ 

about  the  cost  ImpUc  Mons  of  this  bill 
It  is  to  that  question  I  would  very 
briefly  address  myself  this  afternoon.  We 
are  going  to  create  a  whole  new  system 
of  magistrates  to  reilace  the  commis- 
sioners. Does  anyone  1  »ow  from  reading 
this  bill  how  many  magistrates  there 
wUl  be?  I  challenge  ai  lybody.  from  read- 
ing this  legislation,  t)  tell  me  what  the 
limit  is  on  the  numbe  r  of  full-time  mag- 
istrates, or  on  the  nianber  of  part-time 
magistrates,  or  on  th  i  number  of  deputy 
magistrates  there  w<  uld  be  created  un- 
der this  legislation. 

You  will  not  find  any  limitation,  be- 
cause uncontrolled  dl  wreUon  Is  left  to  the 
Federal  judiciary— »  the  Judiciary— 
to  decide  how  mary  magistrates.  fuU 
tlme-or  part  time,  w;  are  going  to  have. 
In-addltiento  the  afflce  Itself,  this  leg- 
islation provides  for  Ul  the  perquisites  of 
office,  which  are  to  g(  with  being  a  magis- 
trate—for  the  ofBc«  space,  equipment, 
secretarial  and  cleric  al  assistance,  and  so 
on.  That  is  all  going  to  have  to  be  i^Pc^ 
vided  If  these  peopl*  are  going  to  caltry 
out  the  function  assif  ned  to  them. 

What  are  the  ma:lmvun  annual  sala- 
ries which  are  to  be  created  under  this 
legislation?  Full-tin  le  magistrates  are 
going  to  have  a  max  mum  annual  salary 
of  $22,500.  The  part  -time  magistrate*— 
who.  If  I  read  ttta  bil  correcUy .  can  prac- 
tice law.  can  go  aboi  t  any  other  business 
they  want  to  in  th<  remainder  of  their 
time— are  going  lo  be  compensated 
rather  handsomely  '  ?ith  the  sum  of  $11.- 

000  a  year.  And.  aiiain,  this  is  without 
any  limitation  In  tt  e  basic  legislation  as 
to  their  number. 

Of  course,  there  1 1  also  some  objection. 

1  believe,  to  the  fa  :t  that  the  bill  does 
not  define  their  jurij  diction.  These  people 
would  have  power  to  sentence  someone  up 
to  a  year  in  Federal  prison,  to  fine  some- 
one up  to  $1,000,  and  would  have  unde- 
fined civil  jurisdicti<  m  as  well. 

Again,  without  go  Ing  into  the  constitu- 
tional  question,   w]ilch  I  am  sure   the 
gentleman  from  Ne^  ir  Jersey  [Mr.  CahulI 
will  point  out  to   ;he  Members  of  the 
House,  I  want  to  v  jry  quickly  point  out 
that  there  is  no  jfeatisfactory  evidence 
presented  in  the  report  which  accompa- 
nies this  bill  as  to  what  the  cost  of  estab- 
lishing and  operatiig  this  system  is  going 
to  be.  The  only  thihg  we  have  is  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  [Mr.  Celler],  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Bud  set.  The  Bureau  pur- 
ported to  get  its  iifonnation  from  the 
Administrative  Ofl  ce  of  the  Courts.  In 
this  letter  it  is  statt  d  it  will  cost  $6.5  mil- 
lion to  operate  the  s  ystem  during  the  first 
year,  estimating  tte  number  at  50  full- 
time.  150  part-time  and  200  deputy  mag- 
istrates. ,  ^       ^  . 

But  one  thing  I  want  to  point  out  Is 
particularly  impor;ant.  It  is  that  there 
was  no  presurvey  (  r  investigation  which 
was  made  in  arriving  at  that  figure  of 
$6.5  million.  These  figures  were  prepared 
by  staff  members  ( >n  the  basis  of  what  a 
division  chief  caled  sheer  speculation. 
Nobody  knows.  N<  body  knows  what  the 
ultimate  or  even  tl  e  first-year  cost  of  this 
legislation  Is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  llr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  want  to  confirm  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying  and  to  Indicate 
to  the  House  that  we  tried,  through  the 
administrative  director,  to  find  out 
whether  they  had  not  a  least  solicited  the 
opinions  of  the  district-  courts  judges 
throughout  the  country  as  to  how  many 
of  these  magistrates  they  felt  were  nec- 
essary in  their  particular  districts.  We 
also  asked  whether  or  not  they  had  sug- 
gested a  maximum  number  who  would 
be  appointed. 

I  was  appalled  to  find  that  they  had 
not  done  so.  I  just  cannot  understand 
how  this  House  can  consider  a  bill  which 
is  so  incomplete  in  its  investigation  as  to 

the  cost.  ^^     . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution.  I 
share  completely  the  feeling  of  shock  he 
has  expressed  that  no  greater  effort  was 
made  to  try  to  ascertain  what  would  be 
the  ultimate  cost  of  this  legislation. 

Let  me.  before  I  conclude,  say  that 
nobody  quarrels  with  the  Idea  of  reform- 
ing the  present  system  of  U.S.  Commis- 
sioners, and  nobody  quarrels  with  the 
idea  that  we  ought  to  reform  the  anach- 
ronism of  the  fee  system. 

I  used  the  phrase  "legislative  overkill" 
the  other  day  hi  tolking  about  another 
bill  we  had.  which,  fortunately,  was  de- 
feated on  the  floor,  and  I  beUeve  the  very 
same  term  could  be  used  to  describe  this 

bill. 

There  Is  not  any  reason  to  go  as  far  as 
the  committee  has  gone  in  reforming 
that  system  and  in  creating  the  kind  of 
unknown  quantity  that  Is  represented  In 
this  bUl. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Perhaps  it  is  contemplated  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  $22,500  magistrates  would 
be  paid  under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  they 
could  get  moonlighting  jobs  paying 
$15,000  for  nine  lectures. 

Of  course,  they  cannot  estimate  their 
additional  income  because  they  would 
not  know  how  many  lectiu-es  they  would 
be  invited  to  deliver  to  seminars  of  17 
students. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  would 
hope  that  the  people  selected  for  these 
patronage  jobs— because  it  does  put  the 
Federal  judiciary  clearly  in  the  realm 
of  passing  out  patronage  Jobs — would  be 
so  eminent  that  anybody  would  want  to 
pay  them  $15,000  to  lecture  to  a  group 
of  law  students.  But  clearly,  coming  to 
the  close  of  this  session,  as  we  are,  and 
cognizant,  as  we  are,   of  the  absolute 
necessity  for  economy  over  in  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  and  in  all  other  branches 
of  the  Government,  this  is  a  passing  poor 
time  to  enact  legislation  of  this  kind. 
I  would  hope  that  the  House  will  join 
me  in  voting  against  the  rule  on  this 

bill. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  Mr.  Celler.  who 
will  answer  some  of  the  these  questions 
that  have  been  raised. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 


time  to  state  that  this  bill  does  not 
create  any  new  courts.  This  bill  does 
not  establish  any  new  Judges,  and  when 
it  Is  stated  that  each  so-called  magis- 
trate will  receive  $22,500,  that  is  not 
correct.  There  Is  a  salary  ceUlng  of 
$22,500  for  fuU-tlme  magistrates  which 
they  wUl  receive  dependhig  upon  theh: 
workload.  The  amounts  they  may  ac- 
tually receive  may  be  far  lower  than 
$22,500.  ^^  ^ 

In  addition  thereto.  I  want  to  say  that 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary  Is  not 
an  arbitrary  committee.  It  was  only  after 
lengthy  hearings  that  we  approved  the 
Senate   bill   which   passed   the   Senate 
unanimously.  There  was  not  a  single 
voice  raised  against  the  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  This  bill,  far  from  being 
what  seems  to  be  Implied  from  what 
has  been  said  on  the  other  side,  as  an 
arbitrary    presentation    of    something 
hardly  worth  while— this  bill  has  the 
approval  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, it  has  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  it  has  the  approval 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
sutes. 

Now.  what  is  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States?  It  means  that  the 
imprimatur  of  approval  has  been  placed 
on  this  bill  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  by  10  chief  judges  of  the 
courts  of  appeals  of  the  10  circuits.  Now. 
I  defy  any  Member  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  to  pit  his  knowledge  of  this  bUl, 
much  less  his  wisdom  concerning  this 
bill,  against  that  huge  array  of  judicial 
talent.  I  will  accept  the  views  of  all  these 
judges  who  are  Interested  in  establishing 
this  Office  of  U.S.  Magistrate. 

Now.  as  to  what  this  will  all  mean  in 
dollars  and  cents,  there  has  been  an  esti- 
mate of  the  costs,  made  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  first  year  the  net 
cost  is  estimated  at  $5,515,000.  The  re- 
curring annual  net  cost  is  estimated  at 
$4,275,000.  These  estimates  are  based  on 
50  full-time  and  150  part-time  mag- 
istrates as  well  as  200  deputy  clerk 
magistrate  positions.  These  costs  should 
be  compared  with  the  present  annual 
commissioner  system  which  costs  in  ex- 
cess of  $1  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  told  that  there 
will  be  an  avalanche  in  the  number  of 
magistrates.  That  is  not  true.  The  judges 
of  the  various  circuits  will  recommend 
the  number  of  magistrates,  but  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  wiU  determine  the  num- 
ber and  location  of  magistrates.  As  it  is 
now    we  have  700  U.S.  commissioners. 
Every  single  district  Judge  has  a  right  to 
appoint  one  or  more  commissioners  in 
his  court.  This  bUl  does  away  with  that. 
We    take   away    that   power   from   the 
district   judges.   Furthermore,   some  of 
these  commissioners  are  not  even  law- 
yers. Some  very  abstruse,  difficult  ques- 
tions must  be  decided  by  these  commis- 
sioners  involving   questions   of   confes- 
sions, questions  of  arraignment,  ques- 
tions of  bail.  I  am  told  that  one-third  ol 
them  are  not  lawyers.  The  proceedings 
before    these    commissioners    are   very 
irregular.  Sometimes  they  hold  their  so- 
caUed  court  in  their  places  of  business. 
Sometimes  when  they  are  lawyers  they 
hold  their  so-caUed  court*  In  their  law 


offices,  and  beyond  that,  with  the  com- 
missioner system,  we  have  Justice  by  fees. 
This  bill  also  eliminates  that.  We  do  not 
want  to  have  Justice  by  fees  any  more. 
They  get  so  much  for  holding  a  prelim- 
inary hearing,  so  much  for  a  mere  trial, 
and  so  much  for  setting  terms  of  release. 
This  was  all  right  for  the  days  of  the 
frontier,  but  that  time  is  past.  We  are 
entering  into  the  jet  age  and  we  must 
realize  that  changes  occur  and  that  the 
judicial  machinery  must  change  with 
changing  economic  conditions. 

It  is  for  that  reason  as  well  as  others 
that  I  do  hope  that  sober  judgment  will 
prevail  upon  this  House  that  will  em- 
brace this  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tieman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  de- 
sired to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee when  he  was  expressing  an  opin- 
ion as  to  the  cost  of  this  bill  how  many 
fuU-tlme  magistrates  we  would  have 
throughout  the  coimtry  and  particularly 
how  many  would  be  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

I  wonder  If  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man would  tell  me  how  many  there 
would  be  in  my  State? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tieman  will  yield,  I  cannot  give  the  gen- 
tleman the  exact  answer.  The  idea  is  to 
provide  the  machinery  whereby  if  more 
magistrates  are  needed  then  the  court 
shall  appoint  the  magistrates.  But  for 
the  first  year 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Let  me  ask  this  question 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  if  I  may 
respectfully  do  so:  If  the  gentleman  does 
not  know  how  many  are  going  to  be 
appointed  how  can  the  gentleman  ac- 
curately estimate  the  cost  for  the  first 
year? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  estimates  have 
been  given  after  consultation  with  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. 
They  know  exactly  what  the  situation  is 
as  it  exists  today.  What  will  happen  next 
year,  how  can  the  gentleman  In  the  well 
tell  or  how  can  I  tell?  Your  own  State 
may  change  materially  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  lawsuits  which  are  brought. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Let  me  say  this,  and  I 
now  would  like  to  make  my  statement 
since  my  time  is  limited. 

We  have  tried  to  find  out  to  the  very 
best  of  our  individual  efforts  from  the 
administrator-director  of  the  courts  of 
this  country  what  this  legislation  would 
cost  and  how  many  there  would  be  in 
my  State  and  in  the  congressional  dis- 
trict which  It  Is  my  honor  to  represent 
and  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
that  Information. 

The  genUeman  from  Illinois  has  out- 
lined to  you  the  highly  speculative  judg- 
ment as  to  the  costs  of  the  proposal.  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  to  something 
that  I  believe  is  far  more  important  than 
the  costs,  and  that  Is  what  I  consider  a 
violation  of  one  of  the  most  Important 
articles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

My  friends,  if  we  in  this  Congress  ever 
permit  the  Federal  judiciary  to  involve 
itself  In  the  (>arty  politics.  If  we  ever 
Interfere  with  the  lifetlms-^ppolntment 


and  the  constitutional  protection  against 
diminution  of  salary  for  Federal  judges, 
and  if  we  ever  tamper  with  the  right  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
whether  he  Is  a  Republican  or  a  Demo- 
crat, to  appoint  after  consultation  with 
the  U.S.  Senate,  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary,  we  are  taking  the  high 
road  to  the  deprivation  of  the  liberty 
of  the  citizens  of  this  country. 

I  realize  that  this  bill  is  being  repre- 
sented as  something  far  and  apart  from 
appointment  of  Federal  judges,  but  let 
me  tell  you,  if  I  may,  a  few  of  my  ob- 
servations: 

The  magistrate  that  is  going  to  be  ap- 
pointed is  not  going  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  He  is  going  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  district  judge.  Now.  yoa 
are  all  realistic,  prac;matic  politicians, 
and  you  know  that  if  there  is  a  job  open 
that  is  going  to  pay  $22,500.  somebody 
in  politics  in  some  party  is  going  to  start 
recommending  to  some  judges  that  they 
make  certain  appointments.  And  I  have 
found,  in  some  instances — that  when  a 
man  is  appointed  to  the  district  court 
bench  of  the  United  States  his  ambitions 
do  not  stop. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Not  at  this  point. 

He  wants  to  go  to  the  court  of  ap- 
peals. Then  when  he  gets  to  the  court 
of  appeals,  he  begins  to  dream  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  just  like  you  and  I  dream 
of  advancement  in  our  careers. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Not  at  this  point. 

So  that  politics  is  always  in  the 
shadows,  and  if  we  p>ermit  the  Federal 
judges  to  have  the  power  of  appointment 
of  political  appointees,  we  are  tempt- 
ing them  to  become  involved  with  party 
politics.  We  should  not  place  this  burden 
on  them. 

You  will  say  "Honestly,  what  differ- 
ence does  it  make?  They  do  not  have 
anything  serious  to  do."  But  my  friends 
this  is  not  so;  they  do.  They  can  hear 
criminal  cases  where  a  defendant  can 
be  sentenced  up  to  1  year  in  a  Federal 
penitentiary. 

It  is  going  to  be  argued,  "Well,  any  de- 
fendant has  a  right  to  insist  upon  a 
judge:  he  does  not  have  to  SMscept  a 
hearing  before  the  magistrate.  He  can  re- 
fuse to  waive." 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  this  point  for  a  brief 
question? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Not  at  this  moment.  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield  when  I  finish  my 
statement. 

Most  of  the  Members.  I  believe, 
whether  tbey  are  lawyers  or  not,  will 
appreciate  that  if  a  defendant  is  told  by  a 
U.S.  attorney,  "Look,  my  friend,  you 
can  have  this  criminal  case  disposed  of 
by  a  magistrate,  or  if  you  want  to  you  can 
insist  upon  going  before  the  judge." 

I  think  the  message  can  be  made  pretty 
clear  to  that  defendant  that  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  take  the  valued  time  of  a  Judge, 
and  that  prudence  would  dictate  he  let 
the  magistrate  dispose  of  his  case. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  inordinate  and 
unconstitutional  duress  would  be  placed 


upon  any  defendant  if  he  were  asked  to 
sign  that  waiver.  Personally.  I  do  not 
think  he  can  constitutionally  sign  it.  be- 
cause I  think  this  is  a  right  of  society — 
the  right  to  be  tried  before  a  judge  who 
is  provided  for  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Now,  my  friends.  I  have  written  and  I 
hope  some  of  you  will  get  the  chance  to 
read,  before  you  vote,  supplemental  views 
in  the  report  in  which  I  have  outlined  in 
greater  detail  sonje  of  my  constitutional 
objections. 

But.  in  summary.  I  believe  this  bill  is 
a  real  effort  to  provide  more  help  to  dis- 
pose of  cases  that  are  pending  in  the 
U.S.  courts,  both  criminal  and  civil.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  provide  the  Federal 
judges  with  assistant  judges.  It  gives  the 
judge,  and  I  call  your  attention  to  these 
words — it  gives  the  Federal  judge  the 
right  to  assign  to  the  magistrate  any 
matter  "not  inconsistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States." 

It  seems  to  me  what  we  are  doing  here, 
in  effect,  is  giving  the  Federal  courts 
more  manpower  to  dispose  of  more  crimi- 
nal and  civil  cases. 

If  that  is  what  we  want  to  do,  I  would 
support  it.  But  I  would  not  support  it  by 
this  method — I  would  support  it  by  hav- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States 
appoint  whatever  judges  are  deemed  to 
be  necessary. 

So  long,  my  friends,  so  long  as  you  per- 
mit a  district  court  judge  to  appoint  a 
man  at  a  salary  up  to  $22,500  a  year  for 
a  period  of  8  year.s — so  long  as  you  do  not 
put  any  limit  on  the  number  of  those 
appointments  that  he  may  make — what 
you  are  going  to  find,  if  I  know  anything 
about  human  nature,  is  that  Federal 
judges  will  assign  more  of  the  work  of 
the  courts  to  the  magistrate. 

This,  in  my  understanding  of  the  Con- 
stitution, is  a  complete  delegation  of  ju- 
dicial authority  and  is  completely  vio- 
lative of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

I  hope  to  have  more  to  say  on  this 
matter  during  general  debate.  I  generally 
favor  a  full  discussion  of  all  issues  where 
a  rule  has  been  granted,  and  I  would 
certainly  feel  that  a  full  discussion  of 
this  legislation  would  be  helpful  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  country. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert ) .  The  time  of  the  gentieman  from 
New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  First  of  all,  if  I  may.  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Tenzer]. 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrieldlng. 

I  was  simply  going  to  sisk  this  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman.  Will  he  supple- 
ment his  statement  by  informing  the 
Members  of  the  House  as  to  who  ap- 
points the  commissioners  now? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  The  commissioners  now, 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  are  com- 
pletely different . 

Mr.  TENZER.  Who  appoints  them? 

Mr.  CAHTTJ..  They  are  appointed  by 
the  court. 

Mr.  TENZER.  So  this  Is  the  same  thing 
that  hamiens  in  the  case  of  the  magis- 
trates. 
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Mr.  CAHnii.  Let  1 B*  Mk  the  wmO*- 
man:  Do  the  oomml*  Idhen  have  a  risht 
to  hear  minor  crlmlnil  CAMS? 

Mr.  TENZER.  Thej  certainly  do:  ana 
one-third  of  them  ar  s  not  lawyers. 

Mr  CAHILL.  You  1  ell  me  what  crimi- 
nal caaes  they  can  he  w  that  will  permit 
a  man  to  be  sentenced  to  a  Federal  pen- 
itentiary for  a  year. 

Mr.    TENZER.    Al]    petty    caaes    are 

heard  by  them. 

Mr  CAHILL.  We  ai  e  not  talking  about 
petty  caaes.  We  are  tilklng  about  minor 


Mr  TENZER.  Whit  we  are  doing  la 
providing  for  maglati  ates— by  r«">^ 
the  commissioners,  bscause  of  the  fact 
that  today  they  are  appointed  in  the 
same  manner  and  th«  authority  for  that 
appointment,  if  the  g  mUeman  will  r^er 
to  article  n,  section  i.  of  the  Conatltu- 

Mr  CAHILL.  I  urderstand  that.  Let 
me  snswee-the  genU^  man.  I  know  what 
the  question  is.  Ther »  Is  a  complete  dir- 
ference  between  the  commissioners  and 
the  magistrates.        \ 

The  commlssloneri  as  you  know,  ex- 
cepting those  on  Indikn  reservations  and 
In  certain  areas  of  that  nature  where 
they  have  jurtsdlctioi  i  to  dispose  of  petty 
cases  are  really  com  nlttlng  magistrates. 
All  they  do  in  the  flrs  t  instance  Is  to  hear 
the  prima  facie  case  made  by  the  prose- 
cution and  then  the:  hold  for  the  grand 

"mi-  TENZER.  The  ttrst  appearance  of 
a  citizen  before  a  judicial  ofBcer  ought 
to  be  before  a  well-established  judicial 

ofQcer.  .   . 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Tbn,  in  my  opinion, 
they  ought  to  be  app  sinted  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  They  ought 
to  be  appointed  for  life.  They  ought  not 
be  appointed  by  the  Federal  Judiciary, 
and  the  jurisdiction  should  be  limited. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Sp  saker.  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yie  d  to  the  gentleman 

from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  S  )eaker.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  comiiend  my  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  for  his  very  forthright 
explanaUon  of  this  Jill.  I  want  to  teU 
you  that  there  are  mi  Jiy  Members  in  the 

House  who  will  agree  with  you  in  regards 
to  the  constitutional  ty  of  the  question. 
We  think  that  Insof  u:  as  you  are  con- 
cerned, you  are  doln  f  a  magnificent  job 
of  exposing  the  pitfs  U  of  orienting  Fed- 
eral judgeships  to  a  wUUcal  realm.  This 
is  no  time  in  which  p  olitlcs  should  be  In- 
jected Into  judgeshli  s.  I  want  to  assure 
the  gentleman  and  my  colleague  that 
we  will  support  you  on  this  very  Impor- 
tant measure. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Utr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gekitleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hanna]  . 

Mr  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wa»  pre- 
pared to  listen  to  poUtlcal  poppycock 
predicated  upon  the  partisanship  of  the 
brethren,  which  is  ui  derstandable  at  this 
time  in  this  partlcu  ar  year.  But  I  cer- 
tainly am  not  going  to  be  satisfied  with 
listening  to  pontlfloa  statements  which 
have  no  basis  in  fujt,  and  which  are 
carrying  the  cloak  of  giving  us  some 
kind  of  positive  Inp  it  when  It  is  clearly 
a  matter  of  partlsai  fihlp  poppycock,  be- 


cause It  would  seem  to  me  it  la  eminently 
clear  that  the  business  oi  pollUca  in 
Judgeships  la  a  matter  of  fact,  and  it  la 
practiced  in  the  State  courts.  It  is  prac- 
ticed in  the  Federal  court.  And  if  you 
want  to  make  an  Indictment  of  the  total 
Judicial  system  and  the  way  we  appoint 
Judges,  then  stand  up  here  and  make 
that  Indictment  across  the  board.  Do  not 
pick  on  this  bill.  It  seems  to  me  if  you 
are  Miring  a  question  about  constitution- 
ality If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bill  itself  provides  that  we  shall  not 
give  any  powers  which  are  not  set  forth 
in  or  which  are  against  the  ConsUtuUon. 
Is  that  not  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is  cor- 
rect, if  the  gentleman  wiU  yield — — 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Colorado.  .      ^     ,        ,^  „t. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  testimony  that  was  given 
to  the  committee: 

The  House  Republican  Tarts  Force  on 
Crime  Monday  asked  for  speedy  passage  of 
the  Federal  Magistrates  Act  endorsed  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States  and 
Introduced  with  bipartisan  sponsorship, 
called  It  a  bUl  that  would  unclog  the  backlog 
of  criminal  cases. 

Mr  HANNA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  New  York. 

Mr  CELLER.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
castigated  the  implication  of  politics  be- 
ing in  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  draw  his 
attention  and  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  language  which 
clearly  indicates  that  the  appointment 
of  these  magistrates  would  be  without 
any  political  significance  whatsoever.  Let 
me  read  from  page  38  of  the  bill: 

The  Judicial  Conference — 

The  Judicial  Conference,  as  you  know. 
Is  presided  over  by  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  Its  mem- 
bership consists  of  the  chief  judges  of  the 
courts  of  appeals  throughout  the  Nation. 
Continuing  to  read — 

The  conference  ahaU  determine.  In  the  Ught 
of  the  recommendattona  of  the  Director,  the 
district  courts,  and  the  councils,  the  number 
of  full-time  United  States  maglBtratea  and 
part-time  United  States  magistrates,  the  lo- 
cations at  which  they  shaU  serve,  and  their 
respective  salarlea. 

Would  you  say  there  is  politics  In  that 
kind  of  selection? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
made  it  eminently  clear  that  there  is  not. 
And  let  me  say  that  the  only  good  sense 
that  I  have  heard  from  this  well  in  the 
last  few  minutes,  was  the  statement  that 
if  this  bill  is  passed  It  will  hasten  Justice 
and  serve  the  courts  more  swiftly,  and 
would  be  one  of  the  positive  things  we 
could  do  about  law  and  order. 

Those  of  us  with  experience  before  the 
courts  know  that  the  swiftness  of  the  law 
Is  an  important  ingredient  in  the  effec- 
tive administration  of  the  law. 

As  to  the  shift  In  the  qualifications  re- 
quired to  serve  the  Federal  court  system 
at  the  lower  level,  the  shift  in  the  manner 
of  compensation;  and  the  shift  toward 
broader  responsibiUty  in  the  lower  level 
of  FWeral  court  let  me  point  out  that  the 
State  of  California  made  precisely  the 


same  moves  in  doing  away  with  the  old- 
fashioned  Justlee  of  the  peace  and  his 
antiquated  fee  system  over  5  years  ago. 

If  we  are  for  law  and  order,  we  are  for 
thia  bUl.  because  It  Is  one  of  the  very 
few  bills  that  strikes  right  at  the  heart 
of  law  and  order,  so  if  the  gentleman  is 
for  law  and  order,  let  him  be  for  this  bill. 

I  commend  those  members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  are  responsible  for  bring- 
ing this  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  They  are  serving  the  problem  of 
law  and  order,  not  belaboring  the  prob- 
lem solely  in  political  speeches. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker  .J  yield  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  1  minute. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  and  I  want  to 
say  two  things.  I  say  this  with  all  the 
seriousness  I  have,  that  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Capitol  we  are  seeing  what  the 
FVxmding  Fathers  meant  when  they  said 
that  the  appointment  to  the  Federal 
judiciary  would  be  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  We  are  here  dele- 
gating that  authority  to  a  sitting  Federal 
judge. 

I  would  just  respond,  concerning  my 
friend's  allegations  of  partisan  politics. 

1  have  no  desire  to  inject  partisan  or 
any  politics.  I  oppose  this  legislation  on 
constitutional,  economic,  and  legal 
grounds  and  no  one  until  this  moment 
has  ever  suggested  the  intrusion  of  par- 
tisan politics.  I  am  sorry  the  gentleman 
has  Injected  that  subject. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  MachknI. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
was  listening  to  this  debate  on  the  rule, 
it  seemed  to  me  typical  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  so  many  years  when  we  have 
been  trying  to  pull  up  our  judicial  system 
and  bring  it  out  of  the  18th  century.  For 
years,  we  have  been  trying  to  get  rid  of 
fee  systems  in  the  courts  on  the  State 
level.  For  years  we  have  been  trying  to 
eliminate  that  and  to  upgrade  our  magis- 
trates' system  throughout  the  United 
States  on  a  State  level.  Now,  finally,  we 
are  trying  to  drag  the  Federal  system  up 
Into  the  20th  century  and  we  are  talking 
about  costs  and  not  the  real  need  "a 
modem  magistrate  system  for  the  Fed- 
eral court  system." 

Iliose  Members  who  are  lawyers — as  I 
am — ^must  realize  that  75  percent  of  the 
people  who  deal  wltti  the  courts  deal  with 
the  courts  on  the  magistrates'  level.  That 
Is  true  with  the  commissioner  system, 
whether  they  are  being  tried  on  a  motor 
vehicle  case  or  not.  They  are  probably 
sitting  In  a  room,  a  law  office  in  many 
Instances,  to  be  tried. 

We  have  safeguards  here.  It  is  modeled 
after  the  system  we  have  in  our  county 
and  hi  our  State,  where  people  have  a 
right  to  be  tried  if  they  want  to  contest 
It  and  they  waive  the  right  to  a  Jury 
trial. 

X  say  let  us  try  to  get  this  updated  by 
getting  a  full-time  magistrate  system.  As 
the  gentlonan  from  California  said,  this 
Is  part  of  our  problem  with  law  and  or- 
der, this  delay  in  processing  our  cases, 
criminal  and  dvil.  so  let  us  not  put  a 
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dollar  cost  on  this  one  constructive  move 
to  drag  our  courts  up  into  the  20th  cen- 
tury in  order  to  help  meet  the  problem 
of  law  and  order,  so  people  can  be  ex- 
peditiously tried. 

We  know  of  the  backlog  in  many  of 
our  areas  and  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, let's  hope  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
help  ease  this,  and  lastly,  I  would  much 
rather  see  a  man  trained  In  law  handling 
these  matters  on  a  full-time  basis,  rather 
than  on  a  part-time  basis.  I  hope  the  rule 
Is  adopted. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Wioonro]. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  Is  not  my  Intention  during  my  2 
minutes  to  speak  on  the  merits  of  this 
legislation.  I  do  intend  to  dispel  the  feel- 
ing that  may  have  been  developed  in  the 
last  few  minutes  that  there  Is  a  partisan 
Republican  effort  to  beat  the  rule.  That 
Is  not  true.  As  one  Republican,  I  sup- 
port the  rule  and  the  legislation.  A  great 
many  others  do  also. 

I  might  say  for  the  edification  of  my 
friends,  particularly  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  that  every  Republican  member  of 
the  subcommittee  who  heard  sill  of  the 
testimony,  who  heard  all  of  the  argu- 
ments relative  to  the  constitutionality  of 
the  bin,  who  heard  all  of  the  facts  rela- 
tive to  the  need  for  this  bill,  supported 
this  legislation  unanimously.  This  is  a 
bipartisan  effort— which  admittedly  is 
imperfect,  but  I  assure  my  friends  it  is 
much  better  than  the  present  commis- 
sioner system. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  support  the  rule 
and  to  support  the  legislation. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentl^nan  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
understands  that  those  of  us  who  oppose 
this  legislation  do  not  oppose  an  im- 
provement in  the  existing  commissioner 
system,  and  that  all  of  us  agree  the  fee 
system  should  be  eliminated.  Does  not 
the  gentleman  agree  this  could  be  done 
very  simply;  that  the  judges  could  re- 
quire appointments  to  be  made  of  those 
with  legal  background  and  that  the  fee 
system  could  be  eliminated  and  a  salary 
substituted  for  the  commissioner,  who 
could  still  perform  the  same  assignments 
as  are  performed  today? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  would  agree  there  are 
many  ways  to  accomplish  the  desirable 
purposes  in  this  bill.  The  techniques  em- 
ployed in  this  bill,  which  was  approved 
unanimously  on  the  Senate  side  and 
unanimously  in  the  subcommittee.  Is  en- 
tirely appropriate.  There  may  be  other 
appropriate  ways,  but  the  way  adopted 
here  is  also  appropriate.  I  really  find  no 
quarrel  with  it. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Does  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve we  should  pass  a  bill  when  we  do 
not  know  what  the  cost  will  be?  Does  the 
gentleman  believe  we  should  substitute 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  appoint  Federal  Judges  by  giving 
this  authority  to  the  district  court 
judges? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
expired. 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  srleld  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  PoffI. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  not  in- 
tended to  qDeak  on  the  rule,  and  I  am 
sorry  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  do  so. 
I  do  so  only  to  underscore  what  my  col- 
league from  California  has  just  said; 
namely,  this  Is  indeed  a  bipartisan  bill 
and  no  one  should  be  left  with  the  im- 
pression that  It  has  been  given  less  than 
thorough  consideration. 

I  sat,  as  did  my  colleagues  on  the  sub- 
committee, through  the  most  intensive 
hearings  we  could  conduct.  We  explored 
every  facet  of  the  practical  acpects  of 
the  question,  and  we  are  prepared  to  de- 
bate the  constitutional  question  which 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has 
raised. 

I  make  this  appeal  to  the  Members  of 
this  body  In  my  party.  Let  us  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  killing  the  first  opportunity 
the  Congress  has  had  to  make  a  mean- 
ingful reform  In  the  procedures  of  Fed- 
eral justice.  Let  us  not  be  captivated  by 
any  talk  about  politics  in  the  execution 
of  this  program. 

If  Members  care  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  constitutional  question,  I  be- 
lieve that  is  entirely  appropriate;  indeed, 
it  is  our  responsibility.  But  I  suggest  that 
it  Is  less  than  worthy  to  try  to  impute  a 
political  motive  to  the  party  In  power 
when  this  plsm  was  conceived  and  put 
together  by  those  who  will  Implement 
It,  by  those  who  aro  bipartisan,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  courts,  through  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  be  plain  about  this,  and  let  us 
not  do  a  thing  we  may  regret  deeply 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  17682,  CIVIL  SERVICE  RE- 
TIREMENT FINANCING 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1241  and  ask  for  its 
inunediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  RXS.  1241 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJEl.  17682) 
to  amend  subchapter  lU  of  chapter  83  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  civil  service 
retirement,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shaU  be 
confined  to  the  blU  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule. 
At  the  concltislon  of  the  consideration  of  the 
blU  for  amendment,  the  Conmilttee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  blU  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsuwaoa] 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Martin],  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1241 
provides  an  open  rule,  waiving  points  of 
order,  with  1  hour  of  general  debate  for 
consideration  of  HJl.  17682,  to  amend 
the  United  States  Code  relating  to  civil 
service  retirement,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

A  rule  waiving  all  points  of  order 
against  the  bill  was  granted  because 
parts  of  the  bill  are  believed  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  "Restriction  of  power  to  re- 
port appropriations"  contaliied  In  clause 
4  of  rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House. 

On  page  6  of  H.R.  17682,  beginning 
with  line  4,  paragraph  (a)(2)  of  the 
amendment  made  by  section  103(1). 
makes  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund  available  for  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
In  the  administration  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  system  and  any  other  an- 
nuity statute  administered  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

On  page  7,  beginning  with  line  3,  the 
new  subsection  (g)  of  section  8348  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by 
the  amendment  made  by  section  103(2) 
of  the  bill,  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  credit  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement and  disability  fund  each  year, 
as  a  Government  contribution,  an 
amount  of  money  equivalent  to  a  speci- 
fied percentage  of  the  amoimt  of  the 
Interest  on  the  unfunded  liability  of  the 
fund. 

On  page  7,  beginning  with  line  19,  the 
new  subsection  (h)  of  such  section  8348 
(as  added  by  the  amendment  made  by 
section  103(2) ) ,  authorizes  payment  from 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  disabil- 
ity fund  of  certain  prospective  annuity 
Increases  during  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  such  increases  be- 
come effective  and  1  full  fiscal  year  there- 
after. No  such  Increase  will  be  paid  after 
the  end  of  such  full  fiscal  year  unless  an 
appropriation  shall  have  been  made  by 
the  Congress  to  cover  the  cost. 

There  also  may  be  some  question  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  new  subsections 
(1)  and  (j).  beginning  with  line  9  on 
I>age  8.  The  new  subsection  (I)  will 
require  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  pay 
into  the  civil  service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund  each  year  an  amount  equal 
to  the  annuity  value  of  military  service 
credited  for  civiUan  retirement  purposes. 
The  new  subsection  (J)  will  require  each 
department  and  agency  to  pay  Into  the 
fund  an  amount  equal  to  one-fourth  of 
regular  salary  for  unusued  sick  leave 
which  is  made  creditable  for  aimulty 
calculation  purposes  by  this  bill. 

Retirement  system  financing  has  been 
a  problem  of  continuing  concern  to  the 
Congress,  to  its  respective  conunlttees. 
and  to  officials  of  the  executive  branch. 
The  history  of  actuarial  reports  has  indi- 
cated successively  for  a  long  time  past 
an  increasingly  pessimistic  view  with  re- 
spect to  actuarial  costs  and  liabilities 
imder  the  escalating  benefits  and  other 
liberalizations  in  the  specifics  of  the 
Civil  service  retironent  program. 
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The  major  porpoa  t  of  KM.  1T6«3  U  to 
Improve  the  flnmiu^i  g  and  fundlnf  prac- 
tices of  the  civil  aei  vice  retlrenMnt  sys- 
tem, ao  OS  to  malnti  in  confldoiee  in  the 
soimdnefls  of  the  rstirement  fund  and 


necessary  money  is 


slon  in  the 
service  retirement 
annuity  statutes 
Commission,  and 
are  four  points  in 


available  when  need  sd  to  pay  the  annui- 
ties of  Govemment'a  retirees  and  survivor 
annuitants  in  full  and  on  time. 

It  is  also  the  purpbse  of  tills  legislation 
to  provide  certain  I  limited  but  needed. 
Improvements  In  tie  benefits  structure 
of  the  system  within  the  limits  of  the 
new  financing  approach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  u^ge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  12il  in  order  that  H.R. 
17682  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAOi ..  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  hearing— and  I 
assume  there  was  a  hearing — in  connec- 
tion wittt'the  requsst  for  a  rule,  what 
reason  UriA  given  f  >r  taking  away  what 
amounts  to  the  pover  of  the  House  to 
authorize  the  Comiaittee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  appropriat  s? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGK.  A  rule  was  granted 
waiving  all  points  c  f  order  for  the  reason 
that  on  page  6  of  iM.  17832,  beginning 
with  line  4,  paiagraph  (a)(2),  the 
amendment  made  by  section  103(1) 
makes  the  civil  s«rvice  retirement  and 
disability  fund  available  for  expenses 
Incurred  by  the  C|vll  Service  Cbmmis- 

ation  of  the  civil 

System  and  any  other 

istered  by  the 

on  page  7.  There 

^ Ital  which  would  bring 

up  the  question  of!  appropriations.  It  is 
for  this  reason  thit  the  Committee  on 
Rules  granted  a  wkiver  of  all  points  of 
order.  I 

Mr.  GROSS.  Thalt  is  scarcely  a  reason. 
I  am  asking  you  why  this  bill  would  be- 
stow this  kind  of  ajithority. 

Mr.  MATSDNAQA.  I  will  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  supcommlttee  which  re- 
ported this  bill  ou^,  the  gentleman  from 
BLSl. 
shall  be  pleased  to 
iian  from  loMra. 
Qe  gentleman  that  for 
years  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  has  been  pointing  its 
finger  at  the  respo  itsible  legi^tive  com- 
mittees of  the  Coikgress  for  not  having 
taken  action  in  tils  field. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Ye  i;  I  understand  that. 
But  why  should  th  tre  be  language  estab- 
lishing a  direct  appropriation  In  this 
bUl? 

Mr.  MATSXJNA<}A.  Actually,  there  Is 
no  language  conta  ined  in  the  bill  which 
provides  for  a  dl-ect  appropriation.  It 
merely  raises  a  question  which  may  be 
subject  to  a  point  )f  order.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  we  ha'  ^e  granted  a  waiver  of 
all  points  of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  D  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  in  response  to  him  I  would 
refer  the  gentlenan  to  page  12  of  the 
says  that  It  provides 
for  direct  appropr  ations  through  perma- 
nent, indefinite  ai  thorlty,  and  so  on  and 


New  Jersey  [Mr. 

Mr.  DANIELS, 
answer  the  gentle: 

I  might  say  to 
the  past  couple  of 


so  forth      

Mr.  DANIELS, 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 


Mr.  GROSS.  That  U  what  this  lan- 
guage Is  designed  to  get  at,  in  part;  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAT8UNAOA.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  That  Is  right.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  failed  to 
appropriate  the  sums  of  money  which  it 
should  have  appropriated  over  the  past 
several  years  and  this  particular  pro- 
vision to  which  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  referred  requires  the  Congress  to 
appropriate  the  necessary  amounts  of 
money  which  it  should  have  done  but 
which  we  have  neglected  to  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman trom  Hawaii  wiU  yield  further,  I 
am  not  quarreling  with  the  merits  of  the 
bill.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  reasons  for  this  kind  of  rule  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  will  yield  further,  the  reason  is 
that  we  are  trying  to  establish  a  sound, 
good  fiscal  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  trying  to 
direct  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
do  what  it  has  not  done  in  the  past.  I 
assume? 
Mr.  DANIELS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1241,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  has  ex- 
plained, provides  for  1  hour  of  general 
debate  on  H.R.  17682,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
civil  service  retirement  financing,  and 
it  waives  points  of  order  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  complete  exercise  in  futility.  The 
other  body  has  not  even  considered  this 
legislation  In  committee.  I  am  told  that 
they  do  not  intend  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  legislation  before  the  close  of  the 
90th  Congress.  And,  as  a  consequence,  it 
appears  quite  certain  that  no  action  will 
be  taken  by  the  other  body. 

Second.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  un- 
soimd  bill,  contrary  to  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Danikls]  of  a  few  moments  ago. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  fund  will  reach  a  level, 
according  to  the  report,  of  a  $55  billion 
deficit  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968, 
which  has  already  passed.  It  proposes  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  deduction  from 
the  civil  service  employee's  salary  from 
6'/i  to  7  percent  and  an  Increase  of  a 
like  contribution  from  the  Government 
in  the  same  amount. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  proposes  to  in- 
crease the  deduction  frcMn  Members  of 
Congress — let  us  understand  this,  from 
Members  of  Congress — from  7Mj  to  8  per- 
cent. This  is  also  Included  in  the  bill. 

Furthermore,  and  to  prove  It  Is  an  un- 
sound bill,  it  further  liberalizes  retire- 
ment payments  to  civil  service  retired 
employees.  So  it  is  a  bUl  which  proposes 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  funds  com- 
ing into  the  retirement  fund  but  at  the 
same  time  increasing  the  payout.  In 
other  words,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bUl  we  are  going  to  have  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  fiscal  problem  that  we  have 
at  the  present  time  in  the  civil  service 
retirement  fund. 


Mr.  I^jeaker,  let  me  quote  another  fea- 
ture of  this  bill  which  is  one  that  we 
were  warned  against  by  the  Kaplan  com- 
mittee report  in  1954. 

It  sets  up  direct  payments  from  the 
Tr«tfury  of  the  United  States  into  this 
fund  because  there  is  not  enough  money 
in  It  to  take  care  of  future  obligations. 
The  Kaplan  committee  in  1954  in  its 
report  recommended  very  strongly  that 
we  should  not  get  into  this  phase  of 
financing  on  retirement  lienefits. 

On  page  13  of  the  committee  report— 
and  these  are  only  estimates — this  legis- 
lation provides  that,  over  a  30-year  pe- 
riod, there  should  be  an  amortization  of 
newly  created,  imfunded  liability.  Ac- 
cording to  this  table— and  this  again  is 
only  an  estimate.  Mr.  Speaker — it  pro- 
vides for  the  next  30  years  $105  mUlion 
a  year  to  be  transferred  from  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  into  the  fund. 
Now,  if  we  have  further  increases  in 
pay  for  civil  service  employees,  that 
means  that  this  amount  will  be  increased 
over  a  30-year  period,  comparable  to  the 
amoimt  of  the  increase  in  the  total  pay- 
roll. For  instance,  if  you  have  a  total 
payroU  increase  of  all  civil  employees  of 
$1  billion,  that  will  have  to  be  amortized 
over  a  30-year  period,  and  this  amount 
will  Iricrccisc 

Then  It  also  provides— this  is  what  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  is  talking  about  on 
waiving  points  of  order — that  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  shall  transfer  to 
this  fund,  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1971. 
fimds  equal  to  10  percent  to  take  care 
of  the  interest  that  they  estimate  should 
go  into  the  retirement  fund,  and  in  1971 
20  percent,  and  in  fiscal  year  1972  and 
thereafter,  increasing  by  10  percent  each 
year.  According  to  table  B,  this  would 
start,  in  1970,  in  the  transfer  from  the 
Treasury  of  $202  million,  $417  million  for 
1971,  and  so  on,  amounting  to  $2,363  bil- 
lion by  the  year  2000. 

In  addition  to  this,  if  you  wiU  turn  to 
page  30  of  the  report  you  will  find  that 
there  is  reprinted  a  letter  from  John 
Macy,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  written  on  June  12,  1968. 
in  regard  to  H.R.  17682.  Let  me  read  a 
portion  of  his  letter.  In  the  first  part  of 
his  letter  he  approves  part  of  the  legis- 
lation because  it  was  what  they  had  rec- 
ommended to  the  committee  in  their 
testimony,  but  then  he  goes  on  in  the 
middle  of  page  31: 

However,  title  I  also  Includes  provisions 
which  would  require — 

(1)  that  payment  on  each  annuity  increase. 
whether  authorized  by  new  Icglalatlon  or 
resulting  from  changes  In  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  be  contingent  on  direct  appro- 
priations after  the  ftrst  full  fiscal  year. 

(2)  that  the  SecreUry  of  Defense  pay  '.n'  > 
the  fund  each  year  an  amount  equal  to 
annuity  dUbursementa  attributable  to  mili- 
tary service,   and 

(3)  that  an  employing  agency  pay  Into  the 
fund  an  amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the 
valui  of  unused  sick  leave  to  the  credit  nf 
an  employee  who  retires  on  Immediate  an- 
nuity or  who  dies  and  leaves  survivors  who 
are  entitled  to  annuity. 

Hegoesontosay: 

Title  II  of  H.R.  17682  departs  from  the 
objective  of  improved  financing  by  proposing 
a  series  of  benefit  liberalizations  for  which 
there  U  no  urgent  need.  These  liberalizations 
are: 

1.  Orou  earnings  would  be  the  basis  for 
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determining  retirement  beneflta,  rather  than 
basic  pay  as  at  present. 

2.  The  period  for  determining  average 
salary  for  annuity  computation  purposes 
would  be  changed  from  5  years  to  3  years. 

3.  tTnused  sick  leave  would  be  added  to  the 
actual  length  of  service  for  computing  the 
annuity  of  an  employee  retiring  or  the  an- 
nuity of  the  survivors  of  an  employee  dying 
m  service. 

4.  An  extra  1  percent  would  be  added  to 
each  annuity  Increase  resulting  from  changes 
In  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

5.  The  July  18,  1966,  amendments  which 
continue  annuity  when  a  surviving  spouse 
remarrlea  after  reaching  age  60,  and  restore 
annuity  upon  termination  of  a  remarriage 
which  occiured  before  age  60,  would  be  made 
applicable  to  all  cases  In  which  remarriage 
occurs  after  July  17,  1966,  •  •  • 

These  provisions  liberalize  existing 
benefit  levels. 

He  goes  on  to  estimate  that  such  lib- 
eralization would  create  $3.3  billion  In 
additional  unfimded  liability. 

Ttiat  is  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  from  John  W.  Macy. 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

Let  me  read  to  you  a  letter  from  the 
Assistant  Director  for  Legislative  Ref- 
erence: 

EbnctTTrvE  Omcx  of   the  Pkesi- 

DENT,     BtTKEAU    OF    THE     BUDGET, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  13, 1968. 
Hon.  Thaddeus  J.  Dtn;.SKi, 
Chairman,    Committee   on   Post    Office   and 
Civil  Service,  Cannon  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  CHAntMAN:  This  Is  in  response 
to  your  request  of  June  10.  1968,  for  the  views 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  H.R.  17682. 
a  bill  to  amend  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
clvU  service  retirement,  and  for  other 
purpooes. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  concurs  In  the 
comments  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
on  this  bUl.  •  •  • 

Those  were  conunents  that  I  just  read 
to  you— 

Accordingly,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  rec- 
onunends  against  favorable  consideration  of 
US..  17682.  Enactment  of  the  bill,  in  its 
present  form,  would  not  be  consistent  with 
the  administration's  objectives. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WxuntED  H.  Rommel, 
Assistant   Director  for  Legislative  Ref- 
erence. 

I  beUeve  I  neglected  to  mention  that 
Mr.  Macy  in  his  letter  also  recommended 
against  enactment  of  this  legislation  in 
its  present  form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  this  legislation. 
It  is  unsoimd  legislation.  It  will  increase 
greatly  the  expense  of  operation  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  retirement  system  is  a  fine  sys- 
tem, but  it  should  stand  on  its  own  feet. 
If  the  7  percent  for  employees  and  7  per- 
cent for  the  Gk>vemment,  ptdd  into  this 
fund,  is  not  sufficient  to  make  It  sound 
and  equitable,  then  those  figures  should 
be  increased. 

I  am  completely  opposed  to  this  legis- 
lation at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  has  consumed  11 
minutes. 

•  Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington TMr.  Pellt]. 


PEXT7    SEIZES    ANOTHER    AMERICAN    FISHING 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
informed  this  afternoon  that  Peru  has 
seized  another  American  fishing  vessel  in 
international  waters.  This  is  the  third 
American  boat  to  be  kidnaped  by  Peru 
this  year. 

Three  armed  guards  are  reported  to 
iiave  lx>arded  the  San  Diego-based  fish- 
ing vessel  and  forced  her  into  the  Peru- 
vian port  of  Tulara  from  a  point  31 
miles  offshore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  31,  the  House 
passed  and  the  President  has  signed  the 
Fishermen's  Protective  Act,  so  any  fine 
imposed  by  Peru  in  this  latest  provoca- 
tion is  legaUy  to  be  deducted  from  any 
funds  programed  for  that  country  under 
the  FV)reign  Assistance  Act. 

Additionally,  Tuesday  of  Just  last 
week,  the  House  passed  my  amendment 
to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  which 
proxides  that  any  nation  seizing  an 
American  vessel — as  Peru  has  done  this 
day — would  not  qualify  imder  H.R.  15681 
to  receive  reimbursable  military  equip- 
ment. 

In  light  of  the  continuing  harassment 
and  piracy  inflicted  upon  Americans 
pursuing  their  livelihood  on  the  high 
seas  by  these  Latin  American  countries. 
I  strongly  urge  the  Senate-House  con- 
ferees to  take  swift  action  on  this  meas- 
ure to  reemphasize  congressional  deter- 
mination that  these  criminal  acts  against 
Americans  must  halt. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  in  reply  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  who  made  the  statement 
that  action  upon  this  rule  and  on  the  bill 
would  be  an  exercise  in  futility  l)ecause 
the  other  body  will  not  act  upon  this  bill 
anyhow,  that  Is  certainly  a  flimsy  excuse 
for  not  taking  action  here. 

If  we  were  to  depend  on  what  the 
other  body  will  do  in  adjusting  our  ac- 
tions here,  certainly  we  would  be  eroding 
away  the  very  basis  of  having  two  inde- 
pendent bodies  in  this  Congress. 

Certainly,  it  was  with  great  wisdom 
that  our  foimders  of  this  Nation  created 
two  independent  bodies.  Whether  the 
other  body  will  act  or  not  is  not  a  crite- 
rion upon  which  we  should  base  our  ac- 
tion here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tills  is  a  good  biU.  This  is 
a  bill  that  has  long  been  sought  by  people 
who  are  concerned  about  the  retirement 
system. 

We  are  now  acting  upon  the  rule  Itself. 
If  there  are  any  amendments  to  be  of- 
fered—It is  an  open  rule,  so  amendments 
may  be  offered  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  under  the  5-minute  rule  fol- 
lowing the  general  debate. 

So  I  urge  upon  this  body  to  adopt  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
itself. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 


cerned about  this  bill.  As  indicated,  un- 
der tlie  waiver  of  points  of  order  against 
the  bill,  as  one  studies  it,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  clear  why  H.R.  17682  would 
have  to  have  all  of  these  points  of  order 
waived.  I  am  even  more  concerned,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  there  are  so  few  Members 
on  the  fioor  to  hear  the  debate  on  the 
rule  and  the  reasons  properly  given  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  for  the  waiver 
under  its  new  criteria. 

When  one  learns  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen under  this  bill,  if  it  does  pass  as 
made  in  order  by  this  rule,  he  finds  that 
there  are  demands  made  upon  the  funds 
made  available  for  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  finds  that  there  is  a  change 
in  the  basic  concept  of  the  use  and /or 
payment  in  lieu  thereof  for  sick  leave, 
which  means  by  definition  Just  exactly 
what  it  says.  One  at  least  becomes  more 
concerned  because  there  obviously  are 
other  meetings  going  on  or  committees 
sitting.  To  my  knowledge,  there  is  not  a 
single  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations on  the  floor  hearing  this  de- 
bate. When  their  prerogatives  are  tramp- 
ed upon,  sometimes  everything  up  to  and 
just  short  of  an  atomic  nuclear  explosion 
can  occur,  as  for  example,  on  a  buy- 
America  aonendment  to  a  defense  pro- 
curement bill  and  appropriation  last 
week.  But  still  there  is  not  one  of  them 
here  today  to  see  their  jurisdiction,  their 
area  of  oversight  and  surveillance,  trans- 
gressed by  waiving  points  of  order,  and 
by  a  legislative  committee  making  in 
order  direct  appropriations  and  direct- 
ing said  appropriations  to  certain  funds. 
Tliese  birds  habitually  come  home  to 
roost.  This  does  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  t>eing  against  civil  service  financing 
retirement  or  refinancing  the  fund.  But 
I  think  it  is  a  shame,  and  I  intend  to  see 
tliat  the  Members  are  on  the  floor  be- 
fore this  rule  is  adopted.  I  only  decry 
the  fact  that  the  Members  have  not 
heard  the  debate  as  their  prerogatives 
and,  indeed,  their  responsibilities  are 
taken  over  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  brief 
reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii,  I 
l)elieve  he  would  concede  that  the  90th 
Congress  is  in  its  closing  weeks,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  other  body  has 
not  even  held  any  hearings  on  this  leg- 
islation, it  appears  very,  very  improbable 
that  any  action  will  be  taken  in  the  other 
body.  I  think  all  reasonable  men  would 
assume  that. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  does 
the  gentleman  have  any  further  requests 
for  time? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Having  no  further 
requests  for  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 

'Hie  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenuwre.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
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were— yeas  290. 
M  follows: 
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Fulton, 

Pulton 

Osll: 

CHaia«lker 

Qmrmma 

Osthlais 

Olaliac 

Olbboi 

OUbert 


3reg. 


BoUlng 
Bolton 
Bra4emsi  • 
Braaoo     ... 

Br»7 
Brlnlcley 
Brooks 
BlOtZBUUl 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

BTDyblll.  Vs. 

Buchsnsn 

Biuke.  Fls. 

Burks,  Mass. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Bush 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CabeU 

Cahlll 

Carey 

Carter 

Cederberg 

CeUer 

Clark 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cobelan 
Corner 
Colmer 
Conable 
CorbeU 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunnlngbam 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Oa. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dow 

Downing 
Dulskl 
Dwysr 
Bckhardt 
Bdmondson 
Bdwards,  Ala. 
■dwards,  Calif. 
BUberg 
■rlenbom 
Xsch 

Bsbleman 
■vans,  Colo. 
Kverett 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
FaaoeU 
Felghan 
Flndley 
Flno 
Flood 
Ford, 

WmiamD. 
Fountain 
Fraaer 

Frellnghuyaen 
Frledel 


GkXMlllfg 

Oray 

Oreen. 

Oreen. 

OrllBn 

Orover 

Oubsei 

Oude 

Hagan 

Halper^ 

HanUltpn 

sctaaAdt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hardy 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hatha 
Hechle 


Heckle: , 

Hendeipon 

Hicks 

Horton 

Howar  1 

Hunga  ;e 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarmaii 

Joelaoi 


HCo. 
C. 


Johnsc  D, 

JohnacQ. 

Jon«8.|Ala. 

Jones, 

Jones.  |N. 

Kartb 

KasteiMneler 

Kaaen 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

Klrwai 

KlepiM 

KlucBSoakl 

Komei  ay 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Lenno^ 

Long, 

Long, 


fid 

McCar  hy 
McCloi  y 
McClo  key 
McDad  9 
McDoc  ftld 

Mlcti, 
McFaU 
Macdo^d, 

Ma 
MacOr^gor 
Mache 
Maddeh 
MaUlUrd 
Marsh 
Mathl  ks, 
Mathlks, 


Matsuiaga 


Meeds 

Miller 
Mills 

Mlnlal. 

Mink 

Mlae 

Monai^ 

Moore 

Morgafa 

MOrrla 

Moshe- 

Murpty, 

Murpl^i 

Myers 

Natch^r 

Nedzl 

Nelaei 

Nlcholl 

0*Kar4. 
0'Han« 
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Pa. 
Tenn. 


O'Neal,  Oa. 
O'Melll,    " 
Ottlnsar 


■7 

W.  Va. 


,  Calif. 
,Pa. 


:a. 


i,  Calif. 
Md. 


Ohio 


N.Mez. 

.m. 

,  N.T. 


m. 
Mich. 


Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Plokto 

Plks 

Plmto 

PodaU 

Poff 

Prloe.IU. 

Prloe.  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Randall 

Beld.  N.T. 

Relnecke 

Reuse 

Rbodes.  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Roberta 

RobUon 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roatenkowskl 

Roth 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scbeuer 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

ShrlTW 

Skublts 

Slack 

Smith.  lowa 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcq^ 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tec&r 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompaon.  N.J. 

Tieman 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Waggooner 

Waldle 

Walk«r 

Wampler 

Wataon 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltaner 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

wullama.Pa. 

WlUls 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wyman 

TatM 

Young 

ZablocU 

Zwach 
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Adair 

Oroas 

Felly 

Arends 

Haley 

Poaf* 

Baring 

HaU 

PurceU 

Battln 

HaUeck 

Qulllen 
^ld.IU. 

Belcher 

Hainson 

Berry 

Hull 

Rumsfeld 

BetU 

Hunt 

Sehadebefg 

Bow 

Hutch  inaon 

SchnaabeU 

Brock 

Icbord 

Sohwengal 

Burleson 

Jonas 

Smith,  Calif. 

Button 

King.  N.T. 

Smith.  N.T. 

Caaey 

Langen 

Snyder 

Chamberlain 

Latta 

Stelger,  Aria. 

ColHns 

Upaomnb 

Teague,  Tex. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Lukens 

Thomaon,  Wi 

DeUenback 

McBwen 

Tuck 

Denney 

McMUlan 

Tunney 

DevlM 

M**'"" 

Utt 

Dowdy 

Martin 

Watklns 

Duneaa 

May 

Wyile 

Flynt 

Mayne 

2Uon 

Foley 

Michel 

Ford,aeraldB 

.  Montgomery 
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Annunzlo 

Oumey 

Moea 

Asbbrook 

O'Konakl 

Ashmore 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Olsen 

Barren 

Hawkins 

PhUbln 

Bell 

Hays 

PoUock 

Blackburn 

Hubert 

Pryor 

Bound 

HelstoeU 

Rallsback 

Herlong 

Rarlok 

Brown.  Cam. 

HoUneld 

Rees 

Burton.  Utah 

Hosmer 

Relfel 

Clancy 

Karsten 

Resnlck 

Clawaon.  Del 

King,  Calif. 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Conte 

Kujtferman 

Rivera 

Oonyera 

Kuykendall 

Roudebuab 

Corman 

Schwelker 

Culver 

Leggett 

Slkes 

Dawaon 

Lloyd 

Slsk 

Donohue 

McClure 

Smith.  Okla. 

Bdwards.  La. 

Mcculloch 

Stanton 

Bvina.Tenn. 

MeaklU 

Stephens 

Fisher 

Miller,  Calif . 

Ullman 

Fuqua 

MlnahaU 

Vanlk 

Oardner 

Moorhead 

Watte 

Oettys 

Morse,  Mass. 

Wilson. 

Qrunths 

Morton 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  MeOulloch. 

Mr.  PhUbln  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Morse  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  MesklU. 

Mr.  Miller  of  CaUf ornla  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Pryor  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  PoUock. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Roudebuab. 

Mrs.  arunths  with  Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Schwelker. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Balls- 
back. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Oardner. 

Mr.  nilman  with  Mr.  Mosa. 

Mr.  Helatoski  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  King  of  California. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Karsten. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Qumey. 


Mr.  LUKENS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  JARMAN,  HENDERSON. 
PETTIS.  8TEIOER  of  Wisconsin,  and 
MIZE  changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.    ^_^^_^____ 

THE   FEDERAL  MAGISTRATES   ACT 

Mr.  RCX3ERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  945)  to 
abolish  the  office  of  D.S.  commissioner, 
to  establish  in  place  thereof  within  the 
Judicial  branch  of  the  Oovenunent  the 
office  of  U.S.  magistrate,  ajid  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  coMMrrrzi  or  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  945,  with  Mr. 
Stratton  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers ] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentlenoan  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Porr] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair-Bew^rec(^:nizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  shaping  the  attitudes  of  our  citizens 
toward  our  laws  is  the  personal  experi- 
ence that  our  citizens  have  in  their 
own  actual  dealings  with  the  Judicial 
system.  As  a  result,  it  is  especially 
important  that  the  lowest  level  of  the 
judicial  system — the  level  with  which 
our  citizens  have  the  most  experience- 
operate  in  a  proper  and  efficient  manner. 

The  proposed  Federal  Magistrates  Act. 
which  is  before  us  today,  embodies  a 
sorely  needed  reform  of  the  lowest  level 
of  our  Judicial  system — the  level  which 
is  currently  administered  by  U.S.  com- 
missioners. The  extensive  study  and 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Judiciary 
Committees  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  demonstrated  conclusively  that 
our  present  commissioner  system  is  ob- 
solete, works  inefficiently,  and  is  replete 
with  inequities. 

Some  of  the  major  defects  in  the  pres- 
ent commissioner  system  are  as  follows: 

Commissioners  are  currently  paid  on  a 
fee  basis,  according  to  the  nature  and 
number  of  matters  they  handle.  Such  a 
system  is  both  unwise  and  of  questionable 
constitutionality.  In  addition,  the  pres- 
ent law  imposes  a  ceiling  of  $10,500  on 
fees  a  commissioner  may  earn  in  a  given 
year.  As  a  result,  the  most  hard-working 
commissioners  are  often  grossly  under- 
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paid  since  they  reach  their  statutory  ceil- 
ing during  the  first  few  months  of  the 
year.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  difficult  to 
attract  the  best  men  for  the  job. 

Due  to  a  lack  of  any  effective  adminis- 
trative apparatus,  there  is  a  great  dis- 
parity from  district  to  district  on  how  a 
number  of  fundamental  problems  are 
handled. 

In  many  districts  commissioners  grant 
search  and  arrest  warrant  applications 
In  a  perfunctory  manner,  thereby  de- 
priving both  the  accused  and  the  legal 
system  of  an  independent  determination 
of  the  issue  of  probable  cause. 

The  trial  jurisdiction  of  commission- 
ers is  limited  to  petty  offenses  committed 
on  Federal  reservations.  This  has  several 
undesirable  consequences.  First,  it  causes 
the  U.S.  district  courts  to  be  bur- 
dened with  a  number  of  minor  crimi- 
nal matters  which  lend  an  undesirable 
"police  court"  atmosphere  to  the  district 
courts.  Second,  in  some  cases  of  serious 
misdemeanors  or  felonies  committed  on 
Federal  enclaves,  the  offenses  are  down- 
graded so  that  they  can  be  tried  as  petty 
offenses  before  the  commissioners  rather 
than  before  the  district  judge.  Third, 
often  petty  offenses  committed  outside 
Federal  enclaves  are  simply  nol  pressed 
so  as  to  avoid  having  them  tried  before 
the  already  overburdened  district  courts. 
Obviously  none  of  these  consequences  of 
the  present  commissioner  system  serves 
the  ends  of  Justice. 

S.  945  would  reform  the  present  sys- 
tem by  substituting  a  new  system  of  U.S. 
magistrates.  Under  the  new  system  mag- 
istrates would  be  required  to  be  attor- 
neys, unless  a  qualified  attorney  is  not 
available  in  a  particular  area.  They 
would  receive  compensation  in  the  form 
of  fixed  salaries  rather  than  individual 
fees.  A  full-time  magistrate  could  receive 
a  maximum  salary  of  $22,500.  and  a  part- 
time  magistrate  a  maximum  salary  of 


$11,000.  A  full-time  magistrate  would 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  8  years,  and  a 
part-time  magistrate  for  a  term  of  4 
years. 

Under  the  act  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  would  determine  the 
number  and  location  of  the  necessary 
magistrate's  positions.  The  actual  ap- 
pointment of  persons  to  fill  these  posi- 
tions would  be  made  by  the  majority  of 
the  judges  of  the  district  coiurt  in  which 
the  magistrates  are  to  serve. 

One  of  the  major  features  of  the  act 
would  give  the  U.S.  magistrates  expanded 
trial  jurisdiction  so  as  to  include  offenses 
that  are  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  1  year  or  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000.  However,  such  trial  juris- 
diction could  only  be  exercised  if  the  de- 
fendant elects  to  be  tried  before  the  mag- 
istrate rather  than  a  judge  of  the  district 
court  and  also  waives  whatever  right  to 
a  jury  trial  that  he  may  have. 

Still  another  feature  of  the  act  would 
broaden  the  responsibility  of  magistrates 
so  as  to  include  such  duties  as  service  as 

special  masters,  preliminary  considera- 
tion of  petitions  for  postconviction  relief, 
and  supervision  of  pretrial  or  discovery 
proceedings.  This  will  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  reduce  the  present  burdens 
and  crowded  dockets  of  the  district 
courts. 

Finally,  the  act  would  also  clarify  ex- 
isting law  with  regard  to  preliminary 
hearings  by  requiring  that  a  hearing  be 
held  within  10  days  following  the  initial 
appearance  if  the  accused  is  held  in  cus- 
tody or  within  20  days  if  the  accused  has 
been  released  on  bail. 

During  the  course  of  the  consideration 
of  this  bill  before  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  several  changes  were 
made  of  substantive  significance.  The 
changes  are  embodied  In  the  committee 
amendment  and  Include  a  provision  for 
granting  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  magis- 


trate who  is  called  into  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  providing  an  in- 
terim replacement  for  the  magistrate  on 
leave. 

A  further  substantive  change  was  made 
which  requires  that  all  trials  before 
magistrates  to  be  taken  down  by  a  court 
reporter  or  recorded  by  suitable  sound 
recording  equipment. 

Still  another  change  was  made  so  as 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  rulemaking 
ix>wers  of  the  US.  Supreme  Court  are 
not  being  extended  by  the  Magistrates 
Act. 

The  remaining  changes  embodied  in 
the  committee  amendments  are  of  a 
clarifying  or  technical  nature. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  tell  you  that  this  bill  has  the  support 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
the  National  Association  of  U.S.  Com- 
missioners, and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

It  is  a  measure  which  will  bring  about 
a  reform  that  is  long  overdue.  It  has 

now  been  almost  a  century  since  Con- 
gress has  made  any  significant  changes 
in  the  commissioner  system.  In  recent 
years  we  have  made  substantial  im- 
provements in  other  areas  of  our  judicial 
machinery,  but  we  have  allowed  oux  VS. 
commissioner  to  labor  imder  an  arbi- 
trary system  which  outhved  its  useful- 
ness long  ago.  For  many  of  our  citizens, 
appearance  before  a  commissioner  rep- 
resents their  very  first  contact  with  the 
judicial  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. As  a  result,  it  is  especially  impor- 
tant that  the  system  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  modem  Judicial  con- 
cepts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  highly  bene- 
ficial measure.  I  wholeheartedly  recom- 
mend that  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  give  it  their 
favorable  consideration. 


BUDGETARY  ESTIMATES  REUTING  TO  THE  FEDERAL  MAGISTRATES  BILL  (S.  945)  (EXCLUSIVE  OF  THE  COST  OF  SPACE  FURNITURE  AND  FURNISHINGS) 


Ist-year 
cost 


Recurrini 
annual  cost 


Personnel  compensation: 

U.S.  matistrates:  „ 

50  full-time  positions (avera|«  salary  $17.500) $875,000  $875,000 

ISO  part-time  positions  (average  salary  $6,000) 900. 000  900. 000 

200  combination  positions  (averate  additional  compen- 
sation $1,000) 200,000  200,000 

Staff  (full-time  magistrates):                                  „  _  ,™,  .««»„„ 

50  secretary-reporter  positions  (unirwJed  at  $9,979)....  «99, 000  499, 000 

50  clerical  positions  (JSP-7  at  $6,734) 336.000  336,000 

ToUl  compensation 2.810,000  2.810,000 

Personnel  benefits 235,000  235,000 

Travel 350,000  350.000 

Transportation  of  things 5,000  .,i'995 

Communications  (including  postage) 1ZS-°S5  'Z2'222 

Printing  and  reproduction 70,000  70,000 


Ist-year 
cost 


Recurring 
annual  cast 


Other  services: 

Contractual  clerical  and  secretarial  servicw J900.000            J900.000 

Contractual  reporting  services 500,000              500.000 

Miscellaneous  (repairs  to  equipment,  etc.) 35.000               ^*'999 

Supplies  and  materials... 105,000               105,000 

Equipment , general  office 800,000 

Equipment,  lawbooks 350,000 

SubtoUl 6,330,000          5.180.000 

Cost  of  administration  (see  deUlls  attaclied) 260,000             170,000 

Total  cost 6.590,000 

Less  funds  available  under  the  headings: 

"Fees  of  jurors  and  Commissioners". —1,015.000 

"Salaries  of  supporting  personnel" —60,000 

Net  cost  of  bill 5,515,000          4,275,000 


5.350.000 

-1,015,000 
-60,000 


BUDGETARY  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICE  REUTING  TO  THE  FEDERAL  MAGISTRATES  BILL  (S.  945) 


Personnel  compensation: 
Banltruptcy  division: 

Administrative  attorney,  GS-14 

Administrative  attorney,  GS-13 

Secrstary,  GS-6 

Clerl(-st«nograph«r,  GS-5 

Division  of  procedural  studies  and  statistics: 

Adminntrativa  attorney,  GS-11 

Statistical  unit  chief,  GS-9 

Assistant  statistical  unit  chief,  GS-7 

Clerical  assistant,  GS-S 

Clerk-typiJt,  6S-4 

Key  punch  operator,  GS-3 

Petsonnel  division:  Appointment  clerli,  GS-7. 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Number  of 

Salaries 

positions 

and  expenses 

$15,841 

13,507 

6,137 

11,130 

9,657 

8,054 

6,734 

5,565 

4.995 

8.932 

6,73t 

Number  of 
positions 


Salaries 
and  expenses 


Division  of  business  administration: 

Space  and  communications  officer,  GS-9. 

Procurement  officer,  GS-7 

Payroll  clerk,  GS-6 

Voucher  examiner,  GS-6 

Accounting  clerk,  GS-6 

Property  records  clerk  GS-5. 

Clerk-stenographer,  GS-4_ 


»8.0S4 
6,734 
6,137 
6.137 
6,137 
5,565 
4,995 


Total  permanent  posittons  and  salaries  (rounded). 
Payments  to  other  agencies  for  reimbursable  details 


20 


141,000 
>,50,000 


Total  personnel  comp«nsition. 


191.000 
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BUO  ICTARY 


PtnMiMl  tentfits  (aftncy  contfbotionj  (or  rttirwiMtit.  lilt  and 
ItMlth  insurance) 


Trt»«l 

Ut  yaar  cast  (initial  Hirvay] 
2d  ind  succcadint  yaar  eoi 

lional  positions) J 

Rwitil  o(  Miuipimnt  (2  kay  paH 
Communications,  includinf  posi 
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Numbar  o(         Salariai 
positions       and  axpansa* 


I  Nonracurring  axpansa. 


EST  MATES  OF  UNIT  COSTS  OF  ESTABLISHING  U.S.  MAGISTRATES 


Parsonnal  eempansation 

Mafbtrata  (avoraia  salar  ). 


($2,000  lor  aach  of  3  prafas- 

Aati5oo):;;^;;;";;;-;;.i"i; 

ifo  (S240  par  positiM) 


112,000 

•  36.000 

(6,000) 
1,000 
4,800 


Nambar  ol         Salarias 
posMians       and  axpansas 


Printing  and  raproduclion  (»0  par  positioa). Sm 

Other  sarvieas  ($30  par  position) ,  SXX 

Supplies  and  matariais  ($150  par  position) j»"}J 

Furniture  and  equipment  ($500  per  position) 

Total.  Ist-yaarcost nnnnn 

Total,  racurrini  annual  cost i/u,uw 


Sacrata^^aportar,  unfrafad.. 
Clerical  ample) 


Clerical  employee,  JSP-7. 


Totol  compensation  (roi  ndad).  -     ■  ^  ■  -.  • 

Personnel  benelib  (retltMMAl  lUe  and  haaltb  imun«C^ 


Traval. 


Transportation  of  thinp 

Communications  (talephono  ai  d  telefrapli) 

RnatlM  _ 


PosUia. 

Printing  and  reproduction. . 

Ottier  sarvlces: 

Contractual  clerieal  and 
Contractual  raportinf  sar\ 
Miscellaneous  ^repairs  to 

Supplias  and  materials 

Equtpmeflt:  ^,  ^ 

General  office  (nonrecurriifg) 
Lawbooks  (nonrecurring) 


si  cralarial  services, 
cas.. .......... 

iquipment,  etc.). . 


ToUl  (Ist-year  coat) 

Total  (recurring  annual  mt) 


I  Addittonal  compensation. 

Note.— The  unit  costs  indicated 
in  the  implementation  and  a 
o(  approximately  $9,000  will 
ot  approximately  16,000  will 


Mr.  CAHILL.  M 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  o: 
the  gentleman  f roi  ti  New  Jersey 


Mr.  CAHILL.  It 


Full-time 
magistrate 


$17,500 
9.179 
1.734 

34,200 

2,  too 

2.000 

100 


200 
600 

4,000 
2,000 

47.500 
41.500 


Mr.  ROGERS  o 


the  Committee   that   when   the   words 

. -  "member  of  the  bar"  are  used  they  refer 

Combination  to  a  member  of  the  bar  in  the  jurisdiction 

8Sl')2r-  where  the  appointment  is  to  be  made. 

m;S;V,"t.        cHlXoi  Mr.    ROGERS    of    Colorado.    That    is 

deputy  clerk-  right :  and  it  applies  only  to  a  part-time 

magMireta  ,  .      . 

magistrate. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Yes.  My  point  is  we 

$6,000          i$i  000  would  want  the  record  to  show  that  in 

the  appointment  of  this  magistrate  for 

service  he  would  either  live  in  the  dls- 

6,000            1.000  trlct  where  he  is  to  serve  or,  in  those 

1  oM               500  cases  where  the  National  Parle  Service. 

'•      ..._  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  or  some  other 

joo Federal  agencgr  embraces  more  than  one 

200  100    State,  he  would  have  to  be  a  member  of 

the  bar  In  one  of  those  two  States. 

f'ggg 1000        Mr.   ROGERS  of  Colorado.   That  is 

100  "50    right. 

300  150        j^  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

2,000  1.500    the  gentleman  yield? 

'•""P ^        Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Wait  just  a 

19,700  5.000     minute.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman  from 

16,700  3.000    jjorth  Carolina,  a  member  of  the  sub- 

(wmmlttee,  who  helped  work  out  these 

bills. 

diettad  above  do  not  include  expenses  to  be  incurred  by  the  «<«"'««"«*•  0««»««':«"S-fJ'„'I?  Mr.  WHTTENER.  If  the  gentleman  Will 

ad  ninistratlon  ot  the  Federal  magtstratas  bill.  If  Jpace  in  a  ^•''•"'^u'Wtag  s  not  availa^^^^        sum  33  ^j  ^j^^  ,,111,  commencing 

requirad  lor  the  rental  of  quarters  m  commercial  buildings  (or  each  tull-tlme  magotrale  The  sum  ''"'"  ^T,^"?™     whpr*.   wp   b«»eln    With    the 

I  required  (or  oKh  (ulUlma  magistrate  (or  (urnituie  and  (urnuhmgs.  with  line   17,  where  we   Degin   wiui   ine 

words  "Removal  of  a  magistrate  during 

Chairman   will  the    practicse  of  law,  and  may  not  engage  in  the  term  for  which  he  is  appointed  shall 

any  other  business,  occupation,  or  em-  be  only  for  incompetency,  misconduct. 

Colorado   I  yield  to    ployment  inconsistent  with  the  expedl-  neglect  of  duty,  or  physical  or  mental 

tious.  proper,   and   impartial   perform-  dlsabiUty.  but  a  magistrate  s  office  shall 

ance  of  their  duties  as  judicial  officers,  be  terminated  if  the  conference  deter- 

Mr.  CAHILL.  So  that  the  answer  to  mines  that  the  services  performed  by 

my  quesUon  is  "Yes."  his  office  are  no  longer  needed."  does 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No.  that  mean  the  bill  sets  up  a  term  of  office 

Mr  CAHILL.  Wait.  of  4  yeara  for  the  part-time  magistrate 

Mr    ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Read  the  and  an  8-year  term  for  a  full-time  one? 

bill.   ■  Mr.   ROGERS   of  Colorado.   That  is 

Mr    CAHILL.  Would  the  gentleman  right, 
listen  to  my  quesUon?  Mr.  WHTTENER.  Would  not  the  gen- 
Mr.    RCX3ERS    of    Colorado.    I    have  tleman  concur  in  my  view  that  it  is  not 
listened  to  your  question.  I  have  read  our  intention  that  the  language,  "if  the 
the  bill.  How  much  clearer  can  we  get  It?  conference  determines  that  the  sei-vices 
Mr.  CAHILL.  Will  the  gentleman  an-  performed  by  his  office  are  no  longer 
swer  the  question?  needed"— that  that  language  cannot  be 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  refuse  to  used  by  a  conference  just  to  use  a  meat- 
yield  further.  ax  on  some  magistrate  that  they  want 
Mr.  CAHILL.  The  gentleman  refuses  to  get  rid  of  but,  rather,  It  Is  for  a  case 
to  answer  my  question?  where  there  Is  a  bona  fide  determination 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  that  the  office  is  no  longer  justified? 
the  genUeman  yield?  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  tleman  is  eminently  correct  in  the  state- 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  ment  he  has  made. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  In  order  to  make  the  |^    WHTTENER.  If  the  gentleman 

record  abundantly  clear  about  several  fpo,„  Colorado  will  turn  to  page  37,  line 

items  in  the  bill,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  j    ^jg^g  the  bill  says  that  the  Director 

gentleman  from  Colorado  a  question  with  g^aii  make  a  survey  to  determine  the 

respect  to  page  31,  line  4.  where  the  Ian-  number  of  appointments  of  full-time  and 

guage  Is:  part-time    magistrates,    and    locations 

•    •    •  and  the  conference  find  that  no  and  other  matters.  Just  out  of  an  abund- 

quallfled  ln<Uvldual  who  1b  a  member  of  the  ance  of  precaution,  I  think  it  might  be 

bar  Is  available  to  serve  at  a  speclflc  location,  .^^jj  ^  ^y  ^^g^^  t_j,g  Director  does  not 

I  am  sure  that  the  genUeman  would    reaUy  determine  this  at  all.  He  merely 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  the  intention  of     makes  a  study  to  accumulate  data  which 


is  my  understanding 


that  the  magistral  ;s  who  are  appointed 
under  this  act  would  be  able  to  engage 
In  any  other  busln  ;ss  that  Is  not  Incon- 
sistent with  their  duties  as  judicial 
officers.  _.       ,,        _ 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I 
clarify  that  for  tie  gentleman  In  this 
manner:  A  full-tLne  magistrate  would 
not  be  able  to  pract  ce  law. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Th(  i  genUeman  says  that 
the  full-time  magistrate  would  not? 

Mr.  ROGERS  o  Colorado.  He  would 
not  be  able  to  pracl  ice  law. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Tl:  at  is  not  my  question. 

Mr.  ROGERS  it  Colorado.  What  is 
your  question? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  M  f  question  is.  Would  a 
full-time  magistrate  be  able  to  pursue 
any  occupation  no  t  inconsistent  with  his 
duties  as  a  magist;  ate? 

Mr.  ROGERS  if  Colorado.  Well,  are 
you  prohibited  fiom  pursuing  any  oc- 
cupation you  want? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  "5  ou  are  answering  my 
question  by  askin  j  another  question. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Do  you 
have  the  bill  in  ront  of  you?  Turn  to 
page  36  of  the  biU 

Mr.  CAHILL.  yhat  is  the  answer  to 
the  question? 


U.S.  magistrate  c  lay  not  engage  in  the 


Colorado.  A  full-time 
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he  then  refers  to  the  judicial  conference 
which  will  make  the  determination. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  is  correct. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  So  we  are  not  vesting 
the  Director  of  the  administrative  office 
with  the  authority  to  create  an  office  of 
magistrate  or  part-time  magistrate  or 
say  where  he  will  live  or  where  he  will 
serve  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  this 
merely  gives  him  authority  to  recom- 
mend. Is  that  right? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  genUeman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  is  the  manager  of 
this  bill  on  the  floor,  and  I  have  several 
questions  I  would  like  to  ask  In  order 
to  estabUsh  the  leglslaUve  history.  I 
hope  that  the  gentleman  will  answer 
them. 

As  I  understand  it,  a  man  can  pursue 
any  occupation  except  the  practice  of 
law  and  any  occupation  which  might  be 
inconsistent  with  his  duties  as  a  magis- 
trate. My  question  is  this:  Can  he  prac- 
tice real  estate?  Is  he  allowed  to  be  in  the 
real  estate  business? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I 
answer? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Let  me  finish  my  ques- 
tion first. 

Is  he  allowed  to  be  an  accoimtant  and 
to  practice  accoimting?  Is  he  allowed  to 
have  a  business  in  the  community?  Who 
determines  what  Is  inconsistent  with  his 
duties  as  a  Federal  magistrate,  and  what 
are  such  duties? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  PSrst  of  all, 
you  have  asked  about  three  different 
questions  at  once.  There  is  no  prohibi- 
tion against  him  pursuing  anything  he 
wants  to  as  long  as  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  his  duties  as  a  magistrate.  That  is 
the  answer  to  the  first  part  of  your  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  ROGERS  Of  Colorado.  The  other 
answer  is,  if  he  does  violate  it,  then  the 
provision  as  set  forth  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  could  come  into 
play  and  a  determination  be  made,  and 
removal  will  be  effected. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  The  next  question  is 
this:  He  could  be  paid  up  to  $22,500  for 
a  full-time  magistrate. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  And  that  would  be  $7,- 
500  less  than  a  full-time  Federal  judge 
is  now  getting.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  So  that  in  effect  he  could 
have  a  business  on  the  side  and  make  a 
lot  more  money  than  the  Federal  judge, 
because  the  Federal  judge  is  precluded 
from  any  other  business  of  any  nature 
whatsoever.  Am  I  right? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  First  of  all, 
you  are  making  an  assiunpUon  that  is 
not  correct. 

There  Is  nothing  to  keep  a  Federal 
judge  from  writing  a  book  or  making  an 


investment  or  handling  real  estate  or 
owning  real  estate. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Can  a  Federal  judge  en- 
gage in  business? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Well,  no- 
body says  he  is  engaged  in  business,  but 
you  say  and  the  question  that  you  put  Is 
with  reference  to  other  income.  That  is 
what  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Let  us  talk  about  another 
business.  Can  a  Federal  judge  engage  in 
another  business? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  is  ques- 
tionable as  to  whether  they  can  or  not. 
But  if  they  do  violate  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion and  are  subject  to  impeachment  you 
can  file  it. 

The  fact  that  a  man  is  named  to  a 
Federal  judgeship  does  not  automatically 
Ipso  facto  isolate  him  away  from  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man of  course  has  a  different  interpreta- 
tion than  I  do,  but  I  shall  accept  the 
gentleman's  answer  as  being  his  best 
judgment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  next  question  is 
this:  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  number  of 
full-time  magistrates  that  may  be  ap- 
pointed? Is  that  spelled  out  in  this  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Well,  first  of 
all,  there  is  no  statement  in  here  to  limit 
the  number. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  All  right;  that  is  the 
answer  to  that  question. 

Now,  the  next  question  is  this:  Are 
these  regular  judges  entitled  to  receive 
life  and  health  insurance  benefits,  Fed- 
eral retirement  benefits,  and  other  ex- 
penses incident  to  their  duties,  such  as 
stenographers,  bailiffs,  law  clerks,  and 
other  administrative  help  that  may  be 
needed? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  answer 
Is  that  since  he  is  a  judicial  officer,  the 
answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  s^eld  further,  have  all  of 
those  items  been  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  the  development  of  the  figure  of 
$5  million  as  the  cost  of  this  legislation 
for  the  first  year? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  We  have  it 
here.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler]  has  already  placed  it 
in  the  Record,  but  if  not  we  shall  place 
in  the  Record.  If  the  gentleman  would 
like  to  take  a  look  at  It  it  is  available  for 
him  to  see  it  now. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  just  want  the  gentle- 
man to  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  an- 
swer Is  "Yes." 

Mr.  CAHILL.  That  Is  the  answer  to  my 
question. 

Will  the  gentleman  tell  me  whether  it 
is  necessary  for  both  the  defense  and  the 
prosecution  to  file  a  waiver  in  order  for 
a  criminal  trial  to  be  held  before  a  magis- 
trate and  why  is  not  the  prosecution 
given  the  right  of  appeal  as  is  the  de- 
fendant? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  answer 
is  that  at  the  present  time  you  do  not 
have  a  right  of  appeal  from  a  VS.  com- 
missioner; tiiat  is,  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
genUeman  will  yield  further,  there  has 
been  a  qxiesUon  raised  here  to  the  effect 


that  this  is  going  to  be  helpful  to  law 
and  order  and  I  want  to  make  It  clear 
and  I  want  the  genUeman  to  set  the 

record  straight 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Colorado  that 
he  has  now  consiuned  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  only  have 
30  minutes,  and  I  shall  conclude. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  McCloryI. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  legislation.  First 
of  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  measure 
offers  the  most  important  forward  step 
in  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
Federal  courts  which  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  in  many  years. 
For  the  first  time  we  are  given  an  op- 
portunity to  modernize,  streamline,  and 
update  the  Federal  court  system.  Sec- 
ondly, it  is  going  to  help  us  in  the  fight 
against  crime  because  it  will  give  us  ad- 
ditional judicial  ttdent  and  more  oppor- 
tunities for  us  to  handle  minor  criminal 
cases  than  is  presenUy  possible.  The 
magistrate  under  this  system  could 
handle  a  large  volume  of  such  cases. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  permit  the 
release  of  the  Federal  district  judges  for 
other  tasks,  more  im[>ortant  tasks  which 
are  assigned  to  them,  and  would  elimi- 
nate the  necessity  of  our  having  to  con- 
stanUy  increase  the  number  of  Federal 
judges. 

As  has  been  said  before,  this  bill  has 
been  recommended  by  the  American  Bar 
Association,  by  the  Judicisd  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  and  by  other  orga- 
nizations. 

Approval  of  this  legislation  would 
eliminate  the  fee  system  from  our  Fed- 
eral judiciary,  as  has  been  done  so  ef- 
fectively in  many  States,  and  would  set 
up  a  salary  system.  This  should  produce 
a  higher  standard  of  ethics  and  an  im- 
proved administration  of  justice.  It 
should  enable  us  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
backlogs  in  our  Federal  system  which 
have  plagued  the  courts  for  many  years. 
Of  the  700  or  so  commissioners  which 
we  now  have,  only  one-third  of  them 
presently  are  lawyers.  This  bill  would 
require  that  magistrates  be  trained  in 
the  law,  and  be  lawyers,  except  in  those 
few  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
such  talent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  strong  bi- 
partisan effort,  and  a  strong  public  effort 
to  improve  the  quality  of  justice  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  an  obligation 
here  today  to  see  that  it  is  given  effect.  I 
urge  the  favorable  support  of  the  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  this 
legislation,  and  may  I  say  particularly 
I  urge  the  Meml)ers  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  to  give  their  favorable  support  to 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SBOTH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill  S.  945. 
I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  genUeman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  McClcry],  who  has  just  pre- 
ceded me.  I  beUeve  that  this  legislation 
will  provide  progress  In  the  admlnistra- 
Uon  of  justice  in  the  Federal  courts. 
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I  urge  support  ol  this  legislation. 
Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  <:h»lnnan,  I  jrleld  2 
minutes  to  the  genU  oman  from  Michigan 

[Mr.  HUTCHINSOW 1 . 

Mr.  HUTCHINSC  N.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  t  tils  blU  because  It  is 
very  apparent  thai  some  improvement 
has  to  be  made  In  th  e  very  lowest  echelon 
of  our  Judicial  courtWstem. 

The  idea  of  paymg  any  judicial  of- 
ficer by  a  fee  systen  is  completely  out 
of  date,  I  believe.  In  the  situations  as  we 
find  them  today.  1 1  ave  always  been  one 
who  believes  that  It  is  a  very  good  idea 
to  pay  law  enf orcei  lent  officers  accord- 
ing to  what  they  d< .  That  is  to  say,  the 
sheriff,  the  marsh)  J.  or  anybody  else 
like  that,  it  would  lea  good  idea  to  pay 
them  a  fee.  It  keeps  hem  busy. 

But  a  Judge,  even  if  he  is  on  the  low- 
est echelon,  if  he  is  i  Justice  of  the  peace, 
or  a  commissioner,  or  a  magistrate,  he 
ought  to  be  paid  a  a  ilary  so  that  his  de- 
cisions and  his  activities  will  be  com- 
pletely independen  ; — completely  inde- 
pendent of  any  sugi  estion  that  his  deci- 
sions were  influence  i  by  the  fees  that  he 
makes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  bill  is  a 
step  in  the  right  dii^ction  to  right  that 
wrong. 

I  know  the  argui  lent  is  made  that  in 
connection  with  this  bill  there  may  be 
a  constitutional  question  because  here 
are  some  officers  in  Jne  judiciary  who  are 
to  be  appointed  br  the  judges  rather 
than  by  the  Preside  it.  But  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  very  clear 
in  article  2.  section ;  I.  in  that  it  specifical- 
ly gives  to  the  Coigress  of  the  United 
States  the  power  t<i  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Inferior  officers  by  the 
courts  of  law,  and  hese  magistrates  are 
Just  such  inferior  officers.  So  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  there/  is  any  genuine  con- 
stitutional question  involved  here  at  all. 
I  believe  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  the  ptwer  to  create  these 
magistrates  and  provide  for  their  ap- 
pointment by  the  udges  of  the  district 
courts. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  N  r.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legslation. 

As  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature 
of  Florida  back  ii  1951,  I  sponsored  a 
number  of  bills  that  had  as  their  p\irpose 
doing  away  with  the  nefarious  fee  system 
Justice  which  exisled  on  the  Justice  of 
Peace  level  in  Florjda  at  that  time. 

As  a  matter  of  flact,  most  coimtles  In 
the  State  have  no'ir  followed  up,  and  it 
is  the  general  opinion,  at  least  I  believe 
so,  that  fee  systen  Justice  is  not  neces- 
sarily full  and  tru5  Justice  in  many  in- 
stances. 

land  even  if  that  were 

^   would  support  this 

legislation  to  abolsh  fee  system  Justice 
on  the  Federal  lev^  as  I  had  the  privilege 
ite  and  local  level, 
it  because  the  deci- 

^^ ^ doners  even  under 

tine  present  law.  Ick  alone  under  this  new 
bill,  as  stated  in  he  report  on  page  13. 
"involve  sophist!©  ted  rules  of  constitu- 
tional law.  rules  t  lat  the  best  attorneys 
and  Judges  are  l^ard  pressed  to  apply 
correctly." 


of  doing  on  the 
Second,  I  supi 
sions  made  by  coi 


For  this  reason  it  is  quite  obvious  I 
think,  if  you  are  going  to  have  not  only 
expeditious  but  true  Justice  under  prop- 
erly administered  prooediu-ea  and  inter- 
preUtions  of  the  law  that  you  have 
people  who  are  qualified  to  make  these 
tough,  basically  legal  decisions.  I  am  not 
pleadliig  the  case  for  lawyers  or  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  association.  Therefore, 
I  think  having  this  qualification  is  good 
and  will  end  up  in  sound  and  properly 
administered  justice. 

Third,  we  have  passed  numerous  Fed- 
eral anticrime  laws  here  Just  in  my  brief 
span  of  14  years  in  the  House,  that  re- 
sult in  substantial  new,  broadened,  and 
evermore  complicated  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion. The  result  is  that  if  something  is 
not  done  you  are  going  to  have  such  a 
long  backlog  of  cases,  even  on  minor 
offenses  that  you  are  not  going  to  end  up 
providing  expeditious  Justice. 

For  those  reasons  and  others,  I  support 

this  bill. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  CahillI. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  an  ob- 
servation of  the  number  of  Members  on 
the  floor  is  dramatically  illustrative  of 
the  futility  of  any  effort  to  persuade  the 
majority  membership  of  this  House  of 
the  position  that  I  have  taken  on  this 
legislation. 

Everybody  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  is  a  lawyer.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  this  legislation  is  supported 
by  the  Federal  bench  and  the  Federal 
bar  and  the  American  bar  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  want  everybody  to  know  that  both 
the  Member  in  the  well  and  I  think  every 
Member  who  opposes  this  legislation  is 
in  favor  of  an  improvement  in  the  com- 
missioner system. 

We  all  agree  that  the  fee  system  is 
outdated  and  outmoded  and  should  be 
eliminated. 

We  all  agree  that  we  should  have  the 
highest  quality  and  best  educated  men 
as  commissioners.  We  would  have  no  ob- 
jection whatsoever  if  that  were  the  ob- 
jective and  if  that  were  the  purport  of 
this  legislation. 

What  we  are  really  doing  here,  and  I 
cannot  emphasize  this  point  too  strongly. 
Is  really  creating  an  assistant  Judge.  We 
are  giving  each  man  who  is  appointed 
as  a  full-time  magistrate  a  courtroom — 
you  are  going  to  give  him  a  staff — you 
are  going  to  give  him  a  legal  secretary — 
you  are  going  to  give  him  a  bailiff  and 
a  stenographer.  Tou  are  going  to  give 
him  retirement  and  you  are  going  to  let 
him  be  appointed  by  the  district  court 
judge — not  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  is  provided  for  imder 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Now  I  could  speak  at  great  length, 
but  it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

Let  me  summarize  and  say  that  I  op- 
pose this  bill  because  I  do  not  think  it 
is  constitutional.  I  believe  the  appoint- 
ment should  not  be  made  by  Federal 
judges  because  it  has  to  put  them  into 
politics  where  they  do  not  belong. 

I  do  not  favor  this  legislation  because 
there  is  no  accurate  estimate  of  what  it 
will  cost. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
magistrates  that  can  be  appointed. 


All  in  all.  it  is  in  my  Judgment  at  very 
beet  a  very  inadequate  effort  to  abolish 
the  conuAlssloner  system  and  replace  it 
with  a  system  that  is  costly  and  uncon- 
stitutional. 

I  do  not  understand  why  we  believe 
that  the  Judges  who  are  making  the 
appointments  imder  this  legislation  of 
magistrates  and  deputy  magistrates  are 
going  to  do  a  better  Job  than  they  have 
done  in  the  past  in  appointing  the  com- 
missioners. Whose  responsibility  is  it  that 
the  commissioners  are  not  lawyers?  Who 
appoints  them?  Whose  responsibility  is 
it  if  the  commissioners  are  not  qualified? 
Who  appoints  them?  Whose  responsi- 
bility is  it  if  the  commissioner  system  is 
inadequate?  Who  appoints  them?  The 
very  same  people  appointing  the  com- 
missioners are  the  Judges  whom  we  now 
are  giving  the  right  to  appoint  the  mag- 
istrates. If  they  have  not  done  an  ade- 
quate job  heretofore,  and  I  do  not  con- 
cede that  this  is  so,  what  is  there  to  sug- 
gest that  by  reason  of  a  piece  of  Federal 
legislation  the  job  will  be  done  better? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  been  here  all  af- 
ternoon. I  have  heard  all  of  these  indict- 
ments of  the  commissioner  system.  It  is 
almost  unbelievable  that  those  who  have 
been  indicting  the  commissioner  system 
are  in  this  bill  permtiting  the  same  people 
to  appoint  these  magistrates.  I  do  not 
understand  this,  and  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  making  the  point  that  he 
has. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
we  have  a  very  basic  Issue  here,  and 
that  Issue  is  whether  we  are  going  to 
give  the  right  to  appoint  to  the  Federal 
Judges,  whom  we  appoint  for  life,  and 
whom  we  expect,  and  happily  I  can  re- 
port have  come  to  know,  are  men  like 
Caesar'^  wife.  We  have  an  outstanding 
Federal  Judiciary  in  this  country,  with 
rare,  if  any,  exceptions.  We  have  dedi- 
cated, educated,  competent  men.  We  ap- 
point them  for  life  because  we  want  them 
to  stay  completely  Independent  of  poli- 
tics. We  make  it  constitutionally  impos- 
sible even  to  reduce  their  salary  while 
they  are  on  the  bench.  And  they  can  only 
be  removed  by  reason  of  bad  conduct. 

Why  should  we  place  this,  I  would 
think  undesired  on  their  part,  respon- 
sibility to  select  literally  hundreds  of 
magistrates  and  deputy  magistrates? 
Why  should  the  lawyers  of  this  country 
be  compelled  to  argue  motions,  to  handle 
pretrial  discovery  proceedings,  some  of 
which  are  the  most  vital  in  a  piece  of 
legislation?  Why  should  it  be  necessary 
to  sign  a  waiver  in  order  to  get  what  is  a 
constitutioal  right  to  be  tried  by  an  ar- 
ticle m  judge?  Why  should  any  man 
be  asked  to  sign  a  piece  of  paper  in  order 
to  get  what  he  is  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States? 

The  gentleman  from  California,  re- 
grettably, is  not  on  the  floor.  But  he 
makes  the  point  that  this  is  going  to  help 
law  and  order.  I  point  out  to  you  that 
while  the  prosecutor  is  required  to  sign 
a  waiver,  and  while  the  defendant  is  re- 
quired to  sign  a  waiver,  the  defendant 
alone  has  the  right  of  appeal,  and  the 
prosecutor  has  no  right  of  appeal. 
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My  friends.  I  have  already  taken  too 
much  of  the  valuable  time  of  Members 
of  this  House  both  on  the  rule  and  in 
this  dialog.  I  hope  all  Members  know 
that  I,  too.  am  a  member  of  the  bar.  and 
that  I  practiced  before  the  Federal  courts, 
and  I  am  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  bar.  I  have  the  highest  regard 
and  the  deepest  respect  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  judiciary  and  the  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  who  disagree 
with  me. 

I  hope  Members  will  understand  my 
objection  is  based  upon  a  very  sincere 
conviction  that  this  legislation  is  not 
only  imconstitutlonal  but  that  it  is  also 
detrimental  to  the  best  Interests  of  the 
judiciary  itself  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  trust  there  will  be  some 
evidence  on  the  part  of  this  membership 
of  agreement  with  the  position  I  take, 
which  is  to  oppose  this  bill  in  its  present 
form  and  to  demonstrate  a  willingness 
to  do  immediately  what  is  necessary  to 
provide  for  an  improvement  of  the  com- 
missioner system  and  an  elimination  of 
the  fee  system  that  is  presently  in  exist- 
ence. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
do  want  to  compliment  the  gentlemsm  In 
the  well  for  his  contribution  to  this  de- 
bate. Certainly  his  motives  are  most  sin- 
cere, and  the  position  he  espouses,  par- 
ticularly on  the  subject  of  the  constitu- 
tionality, is  well  taken. 

We  disagree,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
but  this  is  a  subject  on  which  reasonable 
men  can  differ.  During  the  course  of  the 
remarks  made  by  the  gentleman,  he  made 
reference  to  the  fact  that  we  should  per- 
haps not  be  able  to  trust  members  of  the 
Federal  bench  to  make  better  appoint- 
ments to  the  position  of  magistrate  than 
they  have  made  to  the  (position  of  com- 
missioner. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  agree  that 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  present  dif- 
ficulty in  the  judicial  system  is  the  diffi- 
culty in  attracting  people  to  serve  as 
commissioners  because  of  the  small  pay 
scale. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  let  me  respond? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Yes. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
what  amazes  me.  In  my  area  and 
throughout  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  we 
have  been  able  to  attract  eminently  qual- 
ified and  outstanding  members  of  the  bar 
to  fill  these  positions.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  a  great  number  of  men  seeking 
this  office  because  they  feel  it  is  a  posi- 
tion of  importance  and  honor.  I  am  at  a 
loss,  because  I  dare  say  there  are  not  any 
Members  on  this  floor  who  can  get  up 
and  say  honesty  that  they  have  had 
complaints  from  any  of  the  lawyers  in 
their  districts  or  even  from  the  Federal 
Judges  concerning  inadequacies  or  in- 
competencies of  Federal  commissioners, 
because  if  there  had  been,  the  commis- 
sioner could  have  been  removed. 

Iilr.  WIGGINS.  BfKr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 


Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  at- 
titude of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
is  precisely  the  attitude  I  had  as  I  went 
into  these  hearings,  because  the  prac- 
tice in  Los  Angeles  Coimty  is  entirely 
different  from  what  I  foimd  it  to  be  in 
Laramie,  Wyo.  In  the  vast  reaches  of  the 
West  there  was  difficulty  finding  an  at- 
torney to  fill  these  jobs,  much  less  find- 
ing a  competent  attorney  who  has  had 
possible  experience  %n  the  bench.  I  as- 
sure the  gentleman  the  conditions  in  New 
Jersey  are  not  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  I  have  the  deepest  re- 
spect for  all  the  citizens  of  Wyoming  and 
the  members  of  the  bar,  but  we  cannot 
legislate  on  a  national  level  based  upon 
the  needs  of  a  single  State  or  a  few 
States.  We  must  take  into  consideration 
the  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Again  I  say  that  to  my  knowledge, 
there  have  been  no  complaints  about  the 
existing  system  except  from  the  bench, 
who  are  the  very  people  who  make  the 
appointments.  I  have  foimd  no  members 
of  the  bar,  nor  of  the  bar  associations, 
nor  lawyers  in  my  entire  district  or  State 
who  complained  about  a  single  commis- 
sioner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  very  much  for  his  gener- 
osity in  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POPP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  be  brief. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly shall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  help  me  to  understand. 
As  I  read  this  bill,  the  Federal  judges 
make  the  various  aptpointments  to  the 
Federal  magistrates'  positions? 
Mr.  POFF.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WATSON.  And  there  is  a  basis  for 
an  appeal  from  the  Federal  magistrate 
to  the  district  judge? 
Mr.  POPP.  Yes. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Does  that  strike  the 
gentleman  as  being  exactly  correct?  Here 
is  a  man  appointing  a  fellow — and  obvi- 
ously he  has  confidence  in  the  man — as  a 
magistrate.  But  then  a  person  will  be 
appealing  from  that  magistrate  to  the 
man  who  made  the  appointment.  When 
have  we  ever  allowed  a  judge  to  appoint 
another  judge? 

Mr.  POPP.  I  will  respond,  because  the 
present  system  is  similar.  The  district 
judge  appoints  the  commissioner. 

Mr.  WATSON.  But  they  do  not  try 
cases. 

Mr.  POPP.  I  am  sorry  to  differ  with 
the  gentleman,  but  in  certain  instances 
they  do  try  cases,  and  the  appeal  does  lie 
to  the  district  courts.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence in  this. 

Mr.  WATSON.  In  criminal  matters 
they  cannot  sit  as  hearing  officers,  but 
only  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
person  should  be  bound  over. 

Mr.  POPP.  There  is  a  further  analogy, 
I  might  suggest  to  the  gentleman,  as  to 
masters  who  are  appointed  by  the  judges, 
who  have  appellate  jurisdiction  over 
their  decisions.  There  is  yet  another  anal- 


ogy with  respect  to  referees  in  bank- 
ruptcy who  are  appointed  by  the  Judges. 

Mr.  WATSON.  But  not  commissioners? 

Mr.  POFF.  Yes,  commissioners. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to 
address  myself  to  this  subject. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
suing that  question?  The  gentleman 
seems  discouraged  with  me,  so  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  conclude. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  Inquire  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  has  10  minutes  remaining  and 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  has  10 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  high 
respect  for  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey and  my  own  innate  sense  of  fairness 
compels  me  to  use  a  portion  of  that  short 
interval  to  pay  respect  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey.  He  Is  more  than  my 
friend.  He  is  an  attorney  who  commands 
my  continuing  respect.  I  hope  that  I  have 
not  said  anything  which  would  imply  any 
lack  of  respect  for  the  constitutional 
argument  which  he  has  so  masterfully 
made.  On  the  contrary,  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  having  spoken  to  his  con- 
viction. It  is  a  part  of  his  responsibility. 

1  admire  him  for  having  discharged  his 
responsibility. 

Having  said  that,  and  with  equal  re- 
spect, may  I  disagree  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  The  gentleman  makes 
a  number  of  constitutional  points  in  his 
minority  views  and  in  his  dissertation. 

One  of  those  goes  to  article  II,  section 

2  of  the  Constitution.  The  gentleman 
argues  most  eloquently  Ihat  the  Con- 
gress should  not  arrange  a  system  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  a  judicial  offi- 
cer to  appoint  another  judicial  officer. 
In  support  of  his  argimient  he  quotes  the 
first  clause  in  that  section.  That  clause 
requires  that  appointments  be  made  by 
the  President  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  Senate. 

But  the  second  part  of  the  clause  is 
equally  important  and  needs  to  be 
brought  into  this  context.  May  I  quote  It: 

But  the  Congress  may  by  Law  vest  the  Ap- 
pointment of  such  Inferior  Officers,  as  they 
think  proper.  In  the  President  alone.  In  the 
Courts  of  Law.  or  In  the  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments. 

This  legislation  exercises  the  right  of 
Congress  there  granted  to  vest  in  the 
courts  of  law  the  power  to  appoint  in- 
ferior judicial  officers.  I  believe  clearly 
that  language  puts  that  constitutional 
[mint  at  rest. 

Further,  the  gentleman  contends  that 
article  m  of  the  Constitution  requires 
that  a  person  charged  with  a  crime  must 
in  the  first  instance  be  granted  a  trial 
before  an  article  in  Judge;  namely,  a 
judge  who  is  appointed  for  lifetime 
tenure  imder  good  behavior.  The  diffi- 
culty with  this  argimtient  is  that  the 
courts  have  already  held  that  it  is  with- 
out substance.  On  the  contrary,  the 
courts  have  agreed  that  if  the  guarantee 
is  Inherent  In  the  judicial  process,  even 
at  the  appellate  level,  then  the  right  is 
fully  vindicated  and  for  that  purpose  I 
quote  from  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice 
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Story  in  the  case  bf  Martin  v.  Hunter's 
Lessee.  1  Wheat.  3P4.  332  (1816).  he  said 
in  part: 
The  mod«  [for  ex«k;Ulng  Article  HI  power] 


la  not  limited,  It  ma 
In  any  form.  In  wh 
be  exercised.   It  ma  ' 
them  m  the  shape 
Jurisdiction,  or  both 


extend  to  all  such  cases, 
eh  Judicial  power  may 
r,  therefore,  extend  to 
)t  original  or  appellate 


to  this  point,  if  we 
does  not  grant  a 
article  ni  court 


Mr.  Chairman,  f  irther  with  reference 


agree  that  article  HI 

right  to  trial  by  an 

ti  the  first  Instance, 


and  if  we  agree  th  it  there  may  be  such 
a  right  guaranteed  elsewhere  in  the  Con- 
stitution, then  wei  must  further  agree 
that  this  right  is  akiue  process  right. 

I  know  my  diatinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  will  agree  that  a  due 
process  right  can  *e  waived.  That  being 
true.  I  suggest,  M  -.  Chairman,  that  the 
two  most  importai  it  points  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  N  sw  Jersey  do  not  have 
fun  forer  and  effe  :t.  I  do  not  challenge 
the  gentTBman's  rl  jht  and  responsibility 
to  raise  the  point,  and  I  hope  he  will 
honor  my  right  to  disagree  with  him. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  ^r.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  tc  me? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  do  I  ideed. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  As  I  read  the  case  of 
Olldden  against  lidanok.  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  a  J  irisdlctlonal  right  was 
not  merely  a  penonal  right  before  an 
article  in  Judge.  « nd  therefore  it  is  not 
waived. 

Mr.  POPP.  I  am  glad  to  respond  to  the 
gentleman.  He  n  akes  his  point  very 
well.  But  as  the  gentleman  knows,  the 
Court  in  that  decision  was  establishing 
what  it  takes  to  I  b  an  article  m  court. 
However,  in  this  case  we  are  talking 
about  the  questlor  of  whether  article  m 
grants  the  right  »  a  trial  in  the  first 
instance  before  in  article  in  good- 
behavior,  life-ten  ire  Judge.  Those  are 
two  distinct  and  different  propositions. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  .1  the  gentleman  will 
yield  briefly,  of  c  )urse.  I  have  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  1  ut  I  want  to  say  that 
the  gentleman  rom  South  Carolina 
raised  a  very  vitil  point  in  that  this  is 
the  first  time,  to  ny  knowledge,  that  we 
are  permitting  a  Judge  to  appoint  an- 
other Judge  and  permitting  an  appeal 
to  be  taken  to  he  appointing  power. 
Would  the  gentlei  nan  agree  that  an  ap- 
peal from  the  pre  lent  commissioner  sys- 
tem in  a  trial  cas  e  is  not  to  the  Federal 
district  court  Jud  te? 

Mr.  POFF.  Yej.  in  part. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  The  gentleman  will 
agree? 

Mr.  POPP.  Yes.  In  part.  Under  18  U.S.C. 
3402,  in  all  cases  bf  conviction  by  a  U.S 


commissioner,  an 
judgment  of  the 


appeal  lies  from  the 

_    .   .   commissioner  to  the 

district  court.  TlJe  gentleman  will  also 
agree  with  my  analogy  to  the  referee  and 
the  master. 

Mr.  WHITENIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yi  jld? 

Mr.  POPP.  lam  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENI R.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  we 
worked  together  pn  this  legislation  and 
made  several  significant  amendments. 
However,  there  is  some  language  in  the 
bill  which  came  x>  us  as  it  was  passed 


In  the  other  body  which  I  think  we  might 
well  dlacuss.  I  refer  to  subsection  (c)  on 
page  50  of  the  bill  where  it  says  in  ef- 
fect that  a  magistrate  who  is  engaged 
in  the  trial  of  a  person  who  has  been  con- 
victed or  pleads  either  guilty  or  nolo 
contendere  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Judge  of  the  district  court  direct  the 
probation  service  of  the  court  to  conduct 
a  presentence  Investigation  on  that  per- 
son and  render  a  report  to  the  magistrate 
prior  to  the  imposition  of  a  sentence.  I 
think  we  should  make  it  clear  here  that 
this  was  not  language  which  was  designed 
in  any  way  to  deprive  a  defendant  in  the 
magistrate's  court  of  the  probation  ex- 
amination but.  rather,  it  was  a  protective 
device  to  prevent  the  probation  system 
from  becoming  overloaded  with  petty 
and  minor  offenses  rather  than  being  in- 
volved in  looking  into  the  cases  of  those 
who  had  committed  more  serious  offen- 
ses and  who  were  on  trial  in  the  district 
court. 

Mr.  POPP.  In  his  usual  fluent  and  elo- 
quent manner,  the  gentleman  has  very 
carefully  defined  the  purpose  of  that  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POPP.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  notice  on  page  13  of 
the  report  you  state  that  some  one-third 
of  the  700  commissioners  are  nonlawyers. 
I  recognize  the  fact  that  you  say  with 
some  $10,500  limitation  on  fees  that  you 
will  not  be  able  to  attract  the  finest 
people.  Would  it  not  have  helped,  per- 
haps, had  we  made  the  requirement  that 
they  be  lawyers,  and  then  perhaps  given 
a  better  stipend  and  attracted  better 
lawyers  rather  than  this  wholesale 
change?  I  am  really  distiurbed  about  the 
question  here  that  possibly  is  going  to 
happen  with  justices  appointing  these 
magistrates. 

Frankly,  down  our  way  we  have  never 
had  any  dearth  of  applications  for  these 
positions.  In  fact,  they  are  always  after 
them. 

I  wonder  whether  this  will  really  add 
and  result  in  an  improvement  of  the  ju- 
dicial system. 

Mr.  POPP.  I  do  not  think  any  system 
should  depend  upon  the  old  fee  technique 
as  the  pay  system  of  these  commission- 
ers. It  is  my  opinion  that  the  fee  system, 
even  if  fees  are  increased  may  contribute 
to  slow  justice  and,  perhaps,  imperfect 
justice. 

While  I  can  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
point  of  view.  I  think  the  best  way  to 
make  certain  that  anyone  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  first  application  of  justice 
upon  a  person  who  runs  afoul  of  the  laws 
of  society  should  be  a  person  who  is  in- 
dependent of  a  fee.  and,  whenever  pos- 
sible, he  should  be  an  attorney  trained 
in  the  law. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  what  the  gentleman 
has  said.  I  just  ask  the  question  again 
why  change  the  old  system?  Why  could 
you  not  have  eliminated  the  fee  system 
and  establish  a  regular  salary  for  these 
magistrates  and  require  them  to  be  a 
lawyer?  Why  could  not  that  have  been 


done  rather  than  bringing  in  all  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  POFF.  The  gentleman's  point 
might  be  debatable.  On  the  other  hand 
this  bill  concerns  something  Infinitely 
more  important  and  significant  than 
personnel  appointments  or  compensa- 
tion, and  that  is  the  question  of  the  Juris- 
diction of  this  magistrate.  The  commis- 
sioner's jurisdiction  today  is  very  severe- 
ly circumscribed.  He  performs  largely  a 
ministerial  function.  He  could  be  more 
useful  to  the  court.  We  feel  that  in  view 
of  the  congestion  which  exists  in  the 
court  dockets,  we  can  properly  expand 
this  jurisdiction  and  place  this  respon- 
sibility in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  has 
been  trained  in  the  law. 

More  than  3  years  of  congressional 
effort  have  been  invested  in  the  study, 
research,  drafting,  revision,  and  amend- 
ment of  S.  945.  Allow  me  to  summarize 
briefly  the  reasons  that  I  believe  our 
investment  will  prove  wise  and  fruitful. 
The  first  line  of  Federal  criminal  jus- 
tice is  today  manned  by  some  731  U.S. 
commissioners.  These  officers  are  en- 
trusted by  statute  with  the  scrutiny  of 
search  and  arrest  warrant  applications, 
the  conduct  of  preliminary  hearings  or 
arraignments  of  arrested  persons,  and  in 
certain  cases,  with  the  actual  trial  of 
those  accused  of  petty  offenses  com- 
mitted upon  Federal  reseivatlons.  The 
importance  of  these  proceedings  to  our 
entire  scheme  of  Federal  justice  need  not 
be  belabored;  it  is  self  evident.  Were  the 
U.S.  commissioner  system  equal  to  the 
responsibilities  that  the  law  of  the  Na- 
tion thrxists  upon  it.  there  would  be  no 
need  for  the  Federal  Magistrates  Act. 
It  is  not. 

Our  studies  have  shown  that  fully 
one-third  of  the  U.S.  commissioners  are 
not  attorneys:  yet  these  officers  are  dally 
called  upon  to  apply  sophisticated  prin- 
ciples and  precedents  of  constitutional 
and  criminal  law.  All  of  the  commission- 
ers, with  the  exception  of  a  handful  serv- 
ing in  large  cities,  are  paid  on  a  "piece- 
work" basis.  Their  "fee  schedule" 
compensation  ill  befits  the  dignity  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  undermines 
the  desired  objectivity  of  their  decisions, 
impedes  recruitment  of  highly  talented 
men  to  fill  the  office,  and.  at  least  argu- 
ably, constitutes  an  impairment  of  the 
accused's  due  process  right  to  a  disin- 
terested determination  of  whether  he 
ought  to  be  arrested,  or  his  home  ought 
to  be  searched,  or  he  ought  to  be  held  for 
grand  j»iry  action. 

Of  even  greater  significance,  however, 
is  the  amazing  lac  kof  understanding,  on 
the  part  of  the  commissioners  them- 
selves, of  the  true  nature  of  their  statu- 
tory functions.  The  statutes  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  preliminary  hearings,  for 
instance,  faU  to  spell  out  the  grounds 
upon  which  an  accused  should  be  held 
for  further  action,  or  to  spell  out  the  ef- 
fect upon  an  arrested  person's  right  to  a 
preliminary  hearing  that  an  intervening 
indictment  may  have.  In  addition,  the 
very  narrow  limitations  placed  upon  the 
commissioner's  trial  jurisdiction  tend  to 
burden  our  U.S.  district  courts  with  trials 
of  matters  as  petty  as  "shooting  over 
com"  or  "refusal  to  assist  census  em- 
ployees." Even  worse,  those  limitations 
often  force  U.S.  attorneys  to  "nol  pros' 


violations  of  the  criminal  code,  for  Fed- 
eral district  judges  straining  imder  ac- 
celerating caseloads  have  little  sympathy 
for  prosecutors  who  bring  Migratory 
Game  Bird  Act  offenders  into  their 
courts.  Finally,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
VS.  attorneys  to  "downgrade"  more  seri- 
ous violations  committed  on  Federal 
reservations  to  "petty  offense"  status  so 
that  they  may  be  tried  expeditiously  be- 
fore the  U.S.  commissioner  rather  than 
await  hearing  backlogs  in  the  district 
courts.  None  of  these  practices  serve  the 
ends  of  Justice. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  and  in  light  of  these 
and  other  substantial  deficiencies,  the 
present  U.S.  commissioner  system  is  a 
bulging,  bungling,  anachronism  that 
militates  against  efficient  crime  control 
and  speedy  justice. 

The  Federal  Magistrates  Act  will 
abolish  the  U.S.  commissioner  system 
and  replace  it  with  a  streamlined  and 
valuable  component  of  an  integral  Fed- 
eral court  system.  The  new  officer  will  be 
a  U.S.  magistrate:  a  qualified  attorney, 
appointed  by  the  Judges  of  the  court  he 
is  to  serve,  for  a  term  of  years  and  at  a 
rate  of  compensation  fixed  to  reflect  his 
new  judicial  responsibilities  and  to  at- 
tract high-caliber  talent.  He  will  fill  a 
post  created  for  a  particular  location 
after  an  exhaustive  nationwide  survey  of 
court  and  law  enforcement  needs.  He  will 
be  trained  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  by  the  new  research  and  training 
arm  of  the  judiciary,  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center,  and  will  be  provided  with  the 
codes,  texts,  and  manuals  necessary  to 
keep  him  informed  of  developments  In 
the  law  relevant  to  his  responsibilities. 
For  the  first  time,  his  responsibilities  in 
the  exercise  of  each  of  his  powers  will  be 
clearly  expressed.  The  preliminary  hear- 
ing will  have  the  same  significance  in  the 
eastern  district  of  one  State  as  it  has  in 
the  northern  district  of  another. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  "nol  prossing" 
and  "downgrading"  of  offenses  that  the 
present  limitations  upon  the  trial  juris- 
diction of  commissioners  foster,  specially 
designated  magistrates  will,  under  speci- 
fied conditions,  be  empowered  to  try  per- 
sons accused  of  minor  offense  violations 
of  Federal  criminal  law.  Many  safe- 
guards have  been  built  into  the  exercise 
of  minor  offense  trial  jurisdiction  by  the 
magistrate.  First,  the  very  definition  of 
minor  offense  has  been  tailored  to  in- 
clude only  those  offenses  that  sound 
public  fHjlicy  might  permit  an  inferior 
judicial  officer  to  try:  Federal  misde- 
meanors, wherever  committed,  punish- 
able by  not  more  than  1  year  in  prison 
or  a  flne  of  $1,000.  or  both.  This  is  an 
expansion  of  Jtirisdiction  beyond  that 
presently  exercised  by  U.S.  commission- 
ers— misdemeanors  committed  on  Fed- 
eral reservations  punishable  by  not  more 
than  6  months  in  prison  or  a  fine  of  $500, 
or  both — but  it  is  an  expansion  that  is 
reasonable  in  light  of  the  increased  qual- 
ifications for  appointment  to  the  office, 
the  close  supervision  to  be  provided  the 
magistrate  by  the  district  court,  and 
the  right  to  swift  justice  of  even  the 
minor  offender. 

Second,  the  district  court  or  court  that 
a  magistrate  serves  must  specially  des- 
ignate him  to  try  these  offenses.  The 


court  may  attach  to  its  designation  such 
conditions  £ts  it  deems  appropriate.  For 
instance,  the  district  court  might  except 
certain  categories  of  minor  offenses  from 
a  magistrate's  designation,  veto  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  Jurisdiction  in  a  particular 
case,  or  establish  uniform  local  pro- 
cedures for  all  minor  offense  trials  held 
within  the  district.  S.  945  thus  requires 
and  permits  the  greatest  possible  scru- 
tiny and  control  of  a  magistrate's  trial 
jurisdiction  by  the  district  court  of  which 
he  is  an  officer. 

Third,  even  a  specially  designated 
magistrate  will  be  imable  to  exercise  his 
jurisdiction  unless  both  the  prosecutor 
and  the  accused  consent.  The  magistrate 
will  be  required  to  give  every  defendant 
brought  before  him  a  careful  explana- 
tion of  his  right  to  elect  trial  before  a 
judge  of  the  district  court  and  of  his 
right,  in  appropriate  cases,  to  demand 
trial  by  jury  before  that  judge.  S.  945 
specifically  forbids  the  magistrate  to  pro- 
ceed to  trial  unless  the  defendant,  having 
heard  the  magistrate's  explanation, 
executes  a  written  election  to  t>e  tried 
before  the  magistrate  and  a  written 
waiver  jif  whatever  jury  trial  rights  he 
has. 

Finally,  an  appeal  of  right  to  a  judge 
of  the  district  court  is  guaranteed  to  a 
defendant  convicted  before  a  magistrate. 
Taken  together,  all  of  these  safeguards 
will  insure  that  both  the  accused  and 
the  court  system  will  reap  the  maximum 
benefit  from  the  magistrate's  exercise  of 
trial  jurisdiction. 

At  this  time  it  might  be  appropriate 
for  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
constitutional  questions  noted  in  the  dis- 
senting views  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  CahillI  to 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary on  S.  945.  To  my  mind,  all  con- 
.stitutlonal  questions  relating  to  this 
legislation  have  been  resolved  in  favor 
of  its  oonstitutionahty.  The  gentleman's 
argument,  for  instance,  that  S.  945  vio- 
lates article  II  of  the  Constitution  be- 
cause that  article  "requires  that  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  all  other  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  whose  appoint- 
ments shall  be  established  by  law  must 
be  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate"  is  clearly  based 
upon  misinterpretation  of  article  n.  That 
article  provides: 

And  (the  President]  shall  nominate,  and 
by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambassadors,  other 
public  Ministers  and  Consuls.  Judges  of  the 
supreme  Court,  and  all  other  Officers  of  the 
United  States,  whose  Appointments  are  not 
herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which 
shall  be  established  by  Law:  but  the  Con- 
gress may  by  Law  vest  the  Appointment  of 
such  inferior  Officers,  as  they  think  proper, 
in  the  President  alone,  in  the  Courts  of  Late, 
or  in  the  Heads  of  Departments.  U.S.  Const.. 
Art.  2.  S  2.  cl  2  (emphasis  added]. 

In  S.  945  the  Congress  is  by  law  vest- 
ing the  appointment  of  U.S.  magistrates, 
"such  inferior  officers,  as  the  Congress 
thinks  proper,"  in  "the  courts  of  law." 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  in  the  opinion  of  a  imani- 
mou8  Senate,  it  is  proper  to  abolish  the 
anachronistic  U.S.  commissioner  system 
and  to  replace  it  with  a  modem,  efficient 


adjunct  to  the  U.S.  district  courts:  it  is 
proper  to  create  the  "inferior"  office  of 
U.S.  magistrate,  and  it  is  proper  to  vest 
the  appointment  of  magistrates  in  the 
courts  of  law,  that  is,  in  a  majority  of 
the  judges  in  regular  active  service  on 
the  U.S.  district  coiu-t  or  courts  that  the 
magistrate  will  serve  as  an  "inferior" 
officer.  The  Constitution  requires  no 
more.  If  it  did.  the  appointments  of 
present  U.S.  commissioners,  of  referees 
in  bankruptcy,  and  of  special  masters 
would  all  be  unconstitutional — they  are 
all  inferior  officers  whose  appointments 
the  Congress  has  traditionally  entrusted 
to  the  courts. 

The  dissenting  views  also  attempt 
to  refute  the  three  lines  of  authority 
cited  In  the  Senate  report  as  supporting 
the  constltutlonsillty  of  the  minor 
offense  trial  jurisdiction.  I  should  point 
out  that  our  committee  found  it  un- 
necessary to  go  beyond  the  first  line  of 
authority  cited  In  the  Senate  report.  So 
clear  is  the  authority  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  U.S.  district  court  may  be 
exercised  through  the  medium  of  the 
magistrate,  appointed  by  the  judges  of 
that  court  and  subject  at  all  times  to 
the  court's  direction  and  control,  that 
our  committee  prescinded  from  con- 
sideration of  the  two  additional  and 
substantial  lines  of  authority  cited  in 
the  Senate.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  set 
the  record  straight,  I  shall  briefly  re- 
view the  gentleman's  rebuttal. 

It  begins  by  paraphrasing  one  of  the 
Senate  arguments: 

It  Is  argued  that  any  defects  in  the 
magistrates'  mlnor-oflfense  jurisdiction  are 
eliminated  by  the  fact  that  the  defendant 
has  an  appeal  of  right  to  a  Federal  Judge. 

The  Senate  committee  proposed  no 
such  rationale.  Its  conclusion  was: 

Article  III  does  not  require  that  cases  and 
controversies  arising  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  be  tried  in  the  first  instance 
by  judges  holding  office  during  good  be- 
havior. Nothing  in  the  Article  or  in  the  cases 
interpreting  it  suggests  that  the  constitu- 
tional grant  of  judicial  power  to  Article  III 
courts  cannot  be  satisfied  by  provision  for 
appellate  review.  As  Mr.  Justice  Story  said 
In  Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee,  14  U.S.  (1 
Wheat.)  304.  382  (1816).  "the  mode  |for 
exercising  Article  lU  power]  is  not  limited,  it 
may  extend  to  all  such  cases,  in  any  form. 
In  which  judicial  power  may  be  exercised. 
It  may,  therefore,  extend  to  them  in  the 
shape  of  original  or  a{q)ellate  jurisdiction, 
or  both;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
(sic]  of  the  cases  which  binds  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  one  In  preference  to  the  other." 

There  is  no  doubting  that  constitu- 
tionally defective  trial  proceedings  are 
not  cured  by  the  availability  of  an  ap- 
peal. Despite  the  gentleman's  assertion, 
tha4;  proposition  has  no  bearing  upon  the 
question  whether  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  must,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, be  exercised  by  an  article  m 
judge,  or  the  corollary,  whether  an  ar- 
ticle m  court  may  exercise  its  jurisdic- 
tion, in  the  first  instance,  through  an 
officer  not  an  article  III  judge.  The  gen- 
tleman has.  then,  failed  to  rebut  a  most 
carefully  researched  and  expressed  ar- 
giunent  with  his  citations  to  cases  re- 
solving an  entirely  different  issue. 

Another  misleading  rebuttal  proferred 
in  the  dissenting  views  is  found  at  No.  2 
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House  report.  It  to 


of  pace  45  of  the 

there  stated:  i 

It  U  argued  th»t  tie  right  to  be  trlwl  be- 
fore a  judge  of  Ml  Ai  Jde  in  «««  Jii  a  ^- 
•onal  right  which  m<.y  be  waived  Mdtoat 
under  the  blU  no  tn  a  wUl  be  had  b^ore  a 
magUtrate  unleee  an  I  until  luoh  waiver  u 
obtained. 

The  Senate  comi  littee's  own  carefully 
choeen  words  have  a  different  ring: 

Both  the  Oovemirent  and  the  defendant 
must  conaent  to  trl^l  before  the  magUttute 
rather  than  before  tkie  district  Judge.  Such 
a  waiver  la  effective  because  no  Article  ul 
lurl«llctlonal  rule  riqulree  that  a  cm«  *« 
which  the  Judlcl&l  po  wer  of  the  United  State* 
extend*  be  tried  In  i  he  nr»t  Inatance  by  an 
Article  ni  Judge.  If  any  "right"  to  trtal  by 
a  good-behavior  ten  ire  Judge  exl»U.  It  U  a 
due  proceee  right,  vhlch  U  waivable  like 
other  due  procese  r  ghte. 

It  is  clear  that  1  lie  due  process  clause 
does  not  preclude  the  waiver  of  other 
anKlogous  rights  gi  larantecd  by  the  Con- 
stllutlonr'such  as  the  right  to  trial  by 
Jury  the  right  to  8  rand  Jury  indictment, 
and  the  right  to  a  ipeedy  trial.  It  shomd 
be  equally  clear  thi  X  any  right  to  trial  by 
an  article  m  office  •  is  similarly  waivable. 

The  Senate  comi  nittee  anticipated  the 
argument  regard  ng  constitutionality 
and  the  waiver  of  a  Jurisdictional  right. 
But  it  did  not  ant  iclpate,  and  could  not 
have  anUcipated.  1  he  argument  that  un- 
der 8.  945's  provls  ons  that — 

In  actual  practice  no  defendant  would  be 
free  to  choose  between  trial  before  a  Judge 
and  trial  before  a  a  aglaUate. 


That  argument 


is  so  contrary  to  the 
letterand "spirit  cf  this  legislation  that 
no  one  could  have  expected  it  to  have 
been  raised  in  opp  osition  to  the  bill.  The 
intricate  safeguaida.  the  constitutional 
warnings,  the  stat  itory  explanations,  the 
written  waivers  ai  id  written  elections  re- 
quired before  the  magistrate  may  exer- 
cise his  trial  jurisc  iction  in  the  individual 
case — all  show  a  s  tatutory  intent  to  pre- 
serve trial  before  the  district  judge  as 
the  principal — rather  than  an  elective 
or  alternative — mode  of  proceeding  In 
minor  offense  cases. 

The  final  rebuttal  in  the  dissenting 
views  touches  the  relationship  of  magis- 
trate and  distric    court.  It  is  upon  this 


relationship  that 


state: 


It   Is  finally 
himself  Is  part  azi^ 
court    and     that 
operates  through 
trate.  However 
It  so. 


not  merely  said 
diction  operates 


our  committee  specifl 
cally  based  its  c  inclusion  that  8.  945's 
minor  offense  juiisdiction  provisions  are 
constitutional.    The    dissenting    views 


ar{ued 


tbe 


that  the  magistrate 

parcel  of  the  article  m 

arUcle    in    Jurisdiction 

medium  of  the  magls- 

thls  does  not  make 


saflng 


The  CommitUB  on  the  Judiciary  has 


that  "article  m  juris 

_^^ _^ through  the   medium 

ot'the  magistrate."  It  has.  in  subcom- 
mittee and  in  fu  11  committee,  considered 
arguments  on  loth  sides  of  the  issue, 
and  as  did  the  Senate,  has  concluded 
that  the  minor  o  fense  jurisdiction  is  con- 
stitutional. Thir  y-four  of  the  thirty-five 


members  of  the 
conclusion.    Th  s 


jommittee  joined  in  this 

^„. _.       committee's    explicit 

reference  to:  "t  le  fact  that  the  magis- 
trate is  an  offlter  of  the  U.S.  district 
court,  is  appoiited  by  the  article  m 
judges  of  the  c(urt.  and  subject  at  all 


times  to  the  directions  and  control  of  the 
judges"  clearly  reflects  the  congreaslonal 
intention  to  identify  the  magistrate  ^dtti 
the  article  m  court  that  he  serves.  The 
magtotrate  will  exercise  the  JurlsdlcUon 
of  the  district  court.  In  doing  so,  he  will 
be  in  a  position  analogous  to  the  position 
of  the  referee  in  bankruptcy,  of  the 
special  master,  and  of"  the  present  \JB. 
commissioner.  Each  of  these  officers 
presently  exercises  the  jurisdlcUon  of  the 
district  court.  Time  and  again,  the 
courts  and  the  Congress  have  both  ex- 
pUdtly  and  impUcitly  recognized  thto 
essential  relationship  of  court  and  officer. 
The  courts  and  the  Congress  will  do  so 
again  regarding  magistrates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  is  not  alone  in  its  recognition 
of  the  need  for  a  sweeping  reform  of  the 
lowest  Uer  of  the  judiciary.  Nor  is  it 
alone  In  Its  specific  endorsement  of  8. 
945.  the  Federal  Magistrates  Act. 

The  commissioners  themselves,  through 
the  National  Association  of  U.S.  Com- 
missioners, have  called  for  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  945.  The  Federal  Judiciary  is 
virtually  unanimous  In  Its  support  of  the 
measure.  Not  only  has  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  twice  called 
for  the  prompt  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Magistrates   Act,    but   the   conference's 
Committee  on  Court  Administration  and 
its  Committee  on  the  Administration  of 
the  Criminal  Law  have  worked  diligently 
and  most  cooperatively  with  the  Con- 
gress to  insure  that  the  provisions  of 
S  945  are  feasible  and  the  most  desirable 
that  can  be  obtained.  Many  significant 
Improvements  have  been  adopted  in  the 
legislation   at   the   suggestion   of   these 
committees  of  the  Judicial  Conference. 
Further,  the  meacure  has  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  bar.  The  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's board  of  governors  unanimously 
adopted  a  re:>olution  calUng  for  the  en- 
actment of  8.   945.  That   association's 
house  of  delegates  also  adopted  such  a 
resolution.  And  the  ABA's  sections  of 
criminal  law  and  judicial   administra- 
tion have  also  added  their  unanimous 
endorsement.  The  Department  of  Justice 
has  reported  that  "legislation  in  t»ils  area 
is  long  overdue,"  and  urges  the  passage 
of  S.  945  as  an  important  improvement 
in  law  enforcement  and  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice. 

In  both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  sup- 
port for  the  measure  is  wide  and  biparti- 
san. I  am  pleased  to  report  that  it  has 
been  accorded  the  full  endorsement  of 
the  House  Republican  task  force  on 
crime.  I  am  confident  that  the  majority 
of  Members  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  approve  S. 
945.  I  urge  that  they  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  before  this  session  ends. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whitkner]. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
this  bill  first  came  to  the  subcommittee 
of  which  I  am  a  member  and  of  which 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Rogers]  is  chairman,  I  had  grave  mis- 
givings about  it  as  to  the  cost  and  as  to 
the  question  of  upsetting  the  present 
system.  However,  after  going  through 
the  hearings  and  then  in  studying  the 
bill  the  executive  session  and  making 
some  changes  in  the  legislation  that  we 


did  in  the  committee,  I  decided  that 
while  I  did  not  prevail  in  all  of  my  views 
and  some  of  the  amendments  I  offered 
were  not  accepted,  that  by  and  large  this 
legislation  will  bring  about  an  improve- 
ment in  our  Federal  judicial  system. 

I  am  particularly  appreciative  of  the 
fact  that  the  subcommittee  went  along 
with  my  amendment  which  would  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  members  of  the  reserve 
forces  or  persons  who  are  called  into 
active  military  duty.  Because  of  my 
amendment  they  will  not  lose  their  posi- 
tion if  they  return  to  civilian  life  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  office. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  with  in- 
terest some  of  the  discussion  with  ref- 
erence to  whether  it  is  proper  for  judges 
to  appoint  the  lesser  court  officials.  I  sup- 
pose all  of  us  are  creatures  of  the  en- 
vironment in  which  we  live. 

In  my  own  State  of  North  Carolina  the 
superior  court  judges  have  the  authority 
to  appoint  justices  of  the  peace  under 
certain  circumstances.  Under  our  new 
court  system  which  has  been  hailed  as 
the  model  court  system  in  America  and 
which  Is  now  being  implemented,  the  su- 
perior court  judges  appoint  all  of  the 
magistrates  based  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions made  to  them  by  the  clerk  of  the 
superior  court.  They  appoint  the  num- 
ber of  magistrates  determined  to  be 
needed  by  the  administrative  office  of  the 
courts  of  our  State.  So,  I  see  nothing 
new  about  the  proposal  that  the  con- 
ference of  judges  may  appoint  magis- 
trates. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Cahill]  mentioned  that  there  is  some 
error  in  not  providing  the  Government 
with  the  right  of  appeal  in  every  instance 
from  the  decision  of  the  magistrate. 
Well,  again.  In  my  State  It  is  the  law  that 
the  State  is  not  permitted  to  appeal  ex- 
cept in  four  instances,  and  never  where 
the  substantive  decision  is  made  against 
the  State  on  the  question  of  the  guilt  or 
iimocence  of  a  defendant.  So  there  again 
I  am  a  creature  of  the  environment  in 
which  I  have  been  raised. 

So  I  see  little  objection  to  these  pro- 
visions which  concern  my  good  friend 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]  which  I 
know  come  from  his  own  experience  im- 
der  a  judicial  system  which  varies  from 
the  one  I  am  acquainted  with. 

I  realize  that  this  is  an  expensive  bill. 
I  wish  the  Treasury  were  better  able  to 
stand  behind  it,  but,  overall  I  believe  the 
bill  is  a  step  forward  worthy  of  our  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
establishes  the  office  of  US.  magistrate 
in  place  of  the  office  of  U.S.  commission- 
er. It  establishes  Federal  Justice  of  Peace 
Courts  instead  of  the  commissioners.  Its 
purpose  is  to  relieve  the  burgeoning 
workload  of  Federal  district  courts  and  to 
upgrade  the  qualifications  and  respon- 
sibilities of  this  echelon  of  Judicial  of- 
ficer. The  bill  spells  out  the  jurisdiction, 
qualifications,  responsibilities,  and  ap- 
pointment procedure  for  magistrates.  It 
increases  their  tenure  in  office  to  8  years, 
alsolishes  the  present  fee-basis  of  com- 
pensation and  substitutes  in  its  place  a 
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salary  syston  commensurate  with  the 
respcoislbilltles  of  the  office. 

NKXD  FOa  TR«  IXGXSLATIOir 

Hearings  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery  and  Subcommittee  No.  4  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary — 
Federal  Magistrates  Act.  hearings  be- 
fore Subcommittee  No.  4,  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  90th  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  serial  No.  17 — demonstrate 
the  following  significant  defects  in  the 
present  system : 

First.  U.S.  commissioners  are  grossly 
underpaid. 

Second.  All  commissioners  are  paid  on 
a  fee-basis  system — see  attachment  for 
examples  of  charges  under  existing  law 
following  my  remarks. 

Third.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  present 
730  commissioners  are  not  lawyers,  yet 
are  frequently  called  upon  to  apply  com- 
plex legal  decisions. 

Fourth.  Many  commissioners  have  no 
clear  idea  of  their  function  or  the  pur- 
pose of  a  preliminary  hearing. 

Fifth.  Search  warrants  and  arrest  war- 
rants are  processed  without  independent 
judicial  determination  as  to  probable 
cause. 

Sixth.  Jurisdiction  to  try  only  "petty 
offenses" — offenses  defined  as  punishable 
by  not  more  than  6  months'  imprison- 
ment or  a  $500  fine — is  extremely  limited 
in  view  of  the  needs  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
cial system. 

S.  945,  as  amended,  is  designed  to 
eliminate  these  and  other  defects  and  to 
relieve  the  Federal  courts  of  a  growing 
caseload  burden. 

ORGANIZATION  OW  THE    MACISTBATK  SYSTEM 

The  bill  provides  a  two-tier  system. 
Magistrates  would  be  full-time  judicial 
officers  where  justified  by  the  volume  of 
business.  Part-time  magistrates  would  be 
distributed  throughout  the  country.  Both 
full-time  and  part-time  magistrates  must 
be  members  of  the  bar  of  the  State  in 
which  their  court  is  located.  An  excep- 
tion to  the  requirement  of  bar  member- 
ship for  part-time  magistrates  is  made 
where  the  appointing  court  and  the 
Judicial  Conference  cannot  find  a  quali- 
fied member  of  the  bar. 

APPOIMTMXNT 

Magistrates,  like  commissioners,  will 
be  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  U.8. 
district  courts.  The  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  will  determine  the 
number  of  magistrates  to  be  appointed 
and  the  locations  in  which  they  are  to 
serve.  Today  there  are  700  UJS.  commis- 
sioners sening  in  91  of  the  93  UJS.  Fed- 
eral district  courts.  It  is  envisioned  that 
following  enactment  of  8.  945  there  will 
be  50  full-time  and  150  part-time  Fed- 
eral magistrates  and  200  deputy  clerk 
magistrates. 

QUAUnCATXONS  FOR  APPOUTTMXNT 

Qualifications  for  appointment  differ 
materially  from  the  present  commission- 
er system.  They  include — 

First.  Membership  in  good  standing 
before  the  bar  of  the  State  in  which  the 
magistrate  is  to  serve.  Bar  membership 
for  a  part-time  magistrate  may  be  waived 
by  the  appointing  court  and  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  in  cer- 
tain circumstances. 


Second.  Competence  to  perform  the 
duties  of  magistrate  as  determined  by  a 
majority  of  the  Judges  of  the  appointing 
court. 

Third.  In  the  case  of  service  in  a  na- 
tional parte,  the  magistrate  must  reside 
within  the  park  or  scMne  place  reasonably 
adjacent  thereto. 

Fourth.  Absence  of  any  relationship 
by  blood  or  marriage  to  a  judge  of  the 
appointing  court. 

Fifth.  With  certain  exceptions,  a  mag- 
istrate must  be  under  70  years  of  age. 

Sixth.  Full-time  magistrates  catmot 
engage  in  the  practice  of  law  or  in  any 
other  occupation  inconsistent  with  his 
Judicial  duties.  Part-time  magistrates 
may  practice  law  but  their  activities  are 
restricted  to  Insure  against  conflict  of 
interest. 

TENURE 

Under  the  present  system,  U.S.  com- 
missioners serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
UJS.  district  court  appointing  them.  8. 
945,  as  amended,  provide  a  secure  4-year 
term  for  part-time  magistrates  and  a  se- 
cure 8-year  term  for  full-time  magis- 
trates. The  removal  of  a  magistrate  dur- 
ing the  term  for  which  he  is  appointed 
must  be  based  upon  incompetency,  mis- 
conduct, neglect  of  duty  or  physical  or 
mental  disability.  In  addition,  a  magis- 
trate's office  may  be  terminated  if  the 
Judicial  Conference  determines  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  a  magis- 
trate position  in  that  court.  The  bill  pro- 
vides, therefore,  a  reasonable  measure  of 
job  security  and  at  the  same  time  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  accountability  of  the 
magistrate  to  the  district  court  which  he 
serves. 

MAGISTRATES'    JXTRISDICTION 

Under  the  bill,  jurisdiction  of  full-time 
and  part-time  magistrates  would  in- 
clude— 

First.  Powers  and  duties  presently 
conferred  on  U.S.  commissioners. 

Second.  Power  to  administer  oaths, 
impose  conditions  of  release  and  take 
affidavits  and  depositions. 

Third.  Conduct  of  trials  imder  section 
3401  of  title  18,  United  States  Code.  This 
provision  extends  the  trial  jurisdiction  of 
magistrates  from  so-called  petty  offense 
misdemeanors  committed  on  Federal 
reservations  to  so-called  minor  offense 
misdemeanors  committed  anywhere 
within  the  judicial  district  in  which  the 
magistrate  serves.  Petty  offenses  are 
those  for  which  the  maximum  sentence 
is  $500  or  6  months  imprisonment,  or 
both,  whereas,  a  minor  offense  is  defined 
to  mean  a  misdemeanor  for  which  the 
penalty  does  not  exceed  a  fine  of  $1,000 
or  imprisonment  of  1  year,  or  both.  The 
bill  exempts  from  the  minor  offense 
category  certain  of  the  organized  crime 
offenses,  offenses  imder  the  election  laws, 
conflict  of  interest  violations,  and  cer- 
tain other  offenses  of  considerable  public 
importance. 

Fourth.  Such  other  powers  and  duties 
as  may  be  conferred  by  law  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedures. 

Fifth.  A  VS.  district  court  may  assign 
additional  duties  and  powers  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States.  Such  powers  and 
duties  may  Include:  service  as  a  special 
master — pursuant  to  section  53,  of  the 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure;   conduct  of 


pretrial  discovery — civil  and  criminal 
action;  conduct  of  pretrial  proceedings — 
civil  and  criminal  actions:  preliminary 
consideration  of  applications  for  post- 
conviction relief — for  example,  petitions 
for  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

COMPENSATION     OF     MAGISTRATES 

S.  945  abolishes  the  present  fee  system 
by  which  U.S.  commissioners  were  paid 
a  maximum  of  $10,500  per  annum.  Under 
the  bill,  magistrates  are  to  be  compen- 
sated by  salaries  established  by  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States  at 
rates  of  not  more  than  $22,500  per  an- 
num for  full-time  magistrates  and  not 
more  than  $11,000  per  annum  nor  less 
than  $100  per  annum  for  part-time  ma- 
gistrates. The  bill  also  makes  magistrates 
eligible  for  certain  Federal  employees' 
retirement  and  insurance  benefits. 

COST     or    THE    LEGISLATION 

The  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
courts  estimates  the  cost  to  the  United 
States  during  the  first  yeai  of  operation 
at  $6.5  million;  during  the  second  year 
at  $5.3  million. 

Present:  730  U.S.  commissioners — ap- 
proximate total  cost  of  SI  million  an- 
nually. Statutory  celling  of  $10,500— only 
earned  by  27  commissioners. 

Contemplated  under  S.  945:  50  full- 
time  magistrates:  150  part-time  magis- 
trates: 200  deputy  clerk  magistrates — 
approximate  total  cost  of  $6.5  million. 
$5.3  million  second  year. 

PRELIMINARY     EXAMINATIONS 

Rule  5  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  provides  that,  unless  waived, 
a  preliminary  examination  shall  be  held 
within  a  reasonable  time  follovring  the 
initial  appearance  of  the  accused.  The 
bill  clarifies  rule  5  by  requiring  that  a 
hearing  be  held  within  10  days  follow- 
ing the  initial  appearance  if  the  accused 
is  held  in  custody  or  vrithin  20  days 
if  the  accused  has  been  released  on  bail. 
However,  if  during  the  time  between  the 
initial  appearance  and  the  scheduled 
hearing  an  indictment  or  information  is 
filed  the  bill  provides  that  no  prelim- 
inary examination  need  be  held.  It  can 
be  expected  that  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  dealing  with  preliminary  examina- 
tions will  provide  guidelines  sufficient  to 
assist  Federal  magistrates  in  performing 
their  duties  during  a  preliminary  ex- 
amination. Of  course,  the  purpose  of  that 
examination  is  to  determine  whether 
there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  an  of- 
fense has  been  committed  and  whether 
the  arrested  person  has  committed  it. 

CONSTITUTIONAUTT    OF    EXPANDED    TRIAZ. 
JCRISOICnON 

At  present  the  trial  jurisdiction  of  U.S. 
commissioners  is  limited  to  so-called 
petty  offense  misdemeanors  committed 
on  P^deral  reservations.  A  petty  offense 
is  defined  in  the  Federal  Criminal  Code 
as  "any  misdemeanor  the  penalty  for 
which  does  not  exceed  imprisonment  for 
a  period  of  6  months  or  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $500,  or  both."  S.  945,  as  amended, 
extends  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
magistrate  to  generally  encompass  mis- 
demeanors committed  anywhere  within 
the  judicial  district  in  which  he  serves. 
These  provisions  enlarging  the  trial  jiu:- 
isdlction  of  magistrates  would  result  in 
releasing  much  of  the  district  judge's 
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time  for  the  trial  and  decision  of  more 
glmlflcant  lltlgaU  mi.  It  i«  Intended  that 
the  bill  wUl  relies  e  the  Federal  district 
Judge  of  many  routine  functions  which 
can  be  performed  by  the  magistrate  un- 
der court  supervliion.  These  provisions 
form  an  essential  bart  of  the  legislation 
and  should  remofe  the  "police  court" 
atmosphere  which  the  trial  of  offenses 
of  a  minor  natur;  often  impart  to  the 
Federal  court. 

The  consUtutlo  aallty  of  these  provi- 
sions empowering  magistrates  to  try  so- 
called  "minor  offsnses"  and  to  exercise 
Its  Jurisdiction  w.th  respect  to  offenses 
committed  outsice  of  Federal  enclaves 
has  been  carefu  ly  considered  by  the 
C?ommittee  on  th  5  Judiciary.  The  Judi- 
cial Conference  o  the  United  States,  the 
American  Bar  Aa  loclatlon,  as  well  as  the 
Department  of  Jv  stlce,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Jidlciary  and  the  House 
Committee  on  th  s  Judiciary,  all  support 
the  vattdlty  of  th(  se  provisions. 

-A  concise  state  nent  In  support  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  expanded  trial 
Jurisdiction  supp  led  by  the  Department 
of  Jxistice  is  set  0  It  as  follows: 

The  Supreme  Coi  rt  haa  recognized  th»t  the 
traditional  commoi-law  practice  of  trying 
comparatively  mini  *  offenses  before  Inferior 
magistrates  wlthoxt  a  Jury  has  continuing 
relevance  In  const  uing  the  criminal  provi- 
sions of  Article  II.  Cf.  Schick  v.  United 
StoUa.  198  U.S.  65.  90  (1904).  See  Frankfur- 
ter &  Corcoran,  Pttty  Federal  Offenses  and 
the  ConsUtutional  Guaranty  of  Trial  by  Jury. 
39  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1 17,  927  (193«).  As  far  as 
minor  offenses  ari  concerned,  the  Judicial 
power  of  the  Unit  d  States  under  Article  m 
may  be  exercised  1  y  magistrates  who  do  not 
have  the  life  tenur  >  which  ArUcle  in  requires 
for  "Judges."  In  this  connection,  we  note 
that  the  definition  of  "minor  offenses"  In  the 
bill  expressly  excl  ides  the  meet  serlotjs  of- 
fenses for  which  p  snaltles  of  up  to  one  year's 
Imprisonment  or  i  fine  not  exceeding  SLOOO, 
or  both,  are  presci  Ibed. 

AlternaUvely,  tl  e  provisions  may  be  Justi- 
fied under  Article  I  as  necessary  and  proper 
to  the  effective  exei  else  of  congressional  power 
to  constitute  trlb  iinals  Inferior  to  the  Su- 
preme Coxirt.  The  magistrates  would  accord- 
ingly function  ai  legislative  courts  under 
that  Article.  As  U  e  Supreme  Court  observed 
in  Glidden  Co.  v.  Zdanok.  370  U.S.  630.  549 
(1962),  there  Is  i  >me  precedent  for  giving 
legislative  coiu^  i  ower  to  decide  "what  had 
previously  been  d  scribed  as  a  Judicial  and 
not  a  legislative  question." 

Whether  based  ( n  Article  III  or  on  Article 
I,  the  provisions  o  S.  945  for  trial  by  magis- 
trate would  not  cc  tnpromlse  the  principle  of 
the  separation  of  powers  between  the  legis- 
lative and  Judlcla  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Un(  er  this  bill,  magistrates 
could  try  cases  on  y  upon  special  designation 
by  the  district  ccurts  thejr  serve,  and  only 
tmder  such  condl  Ions  as  might  be  Imposed 
by  the  terms  of  he  designation.  A  district 
court  could  exclu(  e  from  Its  designation  any 
cases  It  deems  Ini  pproprlate  to  entrust  to  a 
magistrate  for  triil.  The  powers  to  appoint 
and  remove  magls  crates  would  also  be  vested 
In  the  district  coi  irts.  In  all  cases  of  convic- 
tion by  a  maglstra  te.  an  appeal  of  right  would 
lie  to  the  approprl  kte  district  court.  The  rules 
of  practice  and  pi  ocedure  for  the  trial  of  all 
cases  before  mag  strates  and  for  the  bear- 
ing of  appeals  to  the  district  court  would  be 
prescribed  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Thus 
the  performance  <  f  Judicial  functions  by  the 
magistrates  woul(  be  entirely  under  the  con- 
tool  of  Article  m  Judges.  In  fact,  the  magis- 
trate* themselves  would  function  within  the 
Judicial  branch,  m  satellite  tribunals  to  the 
Article  lU  courU    In  view  of  these  arrange- 


ments, we  beUeve  that  S.  M6  would  neither 
compromise  the  functions  nor  undermine  the 
independence  of  the  Federal  Judiciary. 


It  is  also  appropriate  to  stress  that 
under  S.  945.  as  amended,  a  valid  exer- 
cise of  this  expanded  trial  Jiirisdlctlon 
is  contingent  upon — 

First.  A  special  designation  of  a  U.S. 
magistrate  by  the  appropriate  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  to  try  "minor  offenses": 

Second.  A  defendant's  election  to  be 
tried  before  a  magistrate  rather  than  be- 
fore a  U.S.  district  Judge,  and 

Third.  The  defendant's  "intelligent" 
waiver  of  whatever  right  to  Jury  trial  he 
may  have  before  the  district  Judge. 

The  special  designation  requirement 
and  the  consensual  nature  of  the  "minor 
offense"  jurisdiction  follow  closely  cur- 
rent requirements  for  the  exercise  of 
"petty  offense"  Jurisdiction  by  U.S.  com- 
missioners. The  magistrate's  trial  func- 
tion is  thus  limited  by  the  terms  of 
the  bill  and  further  regulated  by  the 
Federal  district  court's  order  of  desig- 
nation. The  magistrate's  Jurisdiction  will 
be  clearly  defined  and  its  exercise  closely 
supervised  by  rules  promulgated  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  by  the  requirement  of  a 
waiver  executed  by  the  defendant  and  by 
provision  for  appeal  to  the  district  court. 
The  material  referred  to  as  attach- 
ment A.  follows: 


Attachiisnt  a 

SCHXOin.X  OF  FKS  FOa  U.S.  CoMMlSSIONeRS — 

SscnoN  633  of  TrrLS  28,  UNnxD  States 

CODK 

The  VS.  Commissioners  are  compensated 
on  a  fee  basis.  The  fee  schedule  which  is  con- 
tained in  Section  633  of  "Htle  28,  United 
States  Code,  falls  to  account  for  various  new 
duties  Imposed  by  decisional  law  and  by  vari- 
ous new  Federal  statutes,  such  as  the  Ball 
Reform  Act  of  1966  and  the  Criminal  JusUce 
Act  of  1964. 

Under  SecUon  633(4)  of  11  tie  28,  United 
States  Code,  a  commissioner  may  receive  the 
sum  of  $4  for  setUng  a  ball  bond  or  the  terms 
of  release  of  an  accused.  For  holding  a  trial 
In  a  petty  offense  case,  he  may  receive  either 
$12  or  •16  under  Section  633(8),  depending 
on  case  volume.  Under  Section  633(3),  he 
may  be  entitled  to  a  maximum  of  $14  and  to 
a  minimum  of  $2  per  case  (depending  on 
volume)  for  holding  a  preliminary  hearing  in 
a  felony  case  Including  all  Incident  proceed- 
ings. 

The  schedule  of  fees  contained  In  section 
633  of  Utle  28.  United  States  Code,  which  Is 
repealed  by  the  Federal  Magistrates  Act,  Is 
set  out  below: 
i  633.  Fees  and  expenses 

United  States  commissioners  In  each  Judi- 
cial district,  except  national  park  commis- 
sioners, shall  receive  the  following  fees  only 
for  all  services  rendered,  not  to  exceed  $10,- 
500  for  any  one  calendar  year : 

(1)  For  attending  to  any  reference  by 
order  of  court  of  a  Utlgated  matter  In  a  civil 
case  or  In  admiralty,  $8  a  day. 

(2)  For  taking  and  certifying  depositions, 
30  cents  for  each  folio  and  for  each  copy 
thereof  furnished  on  request,  20  cents  per 
folio. 

(3)  A  fee  graduated  according  to  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  cases  in  each  quarterly 
accounting  period.  In  the  sum  of  $14  for  each 
of  the  first  twenty-five  casea,  $8  for  each  of 
the  next  twenty-five  cases,  $8  for  each  of 
the  next  fifty  cases,  and  92  for  each  addi- 
tional case,  of  the  following  kinds: 

Issuance  of  an  attachment  and  subse- 
quent hearings  In  Internal  revenue  matters 
pursuant  to  section  7604(b)   of  title  26; 

Settling  or  certifying  the  nonpayment  of 


a  seaman's  wage  pursuant  to  sections  60S 
and  604  of  title  46; 

Preliminary  proceedings  to  hold  an  ac- 
cused person  to  answer  In  district  court,  pay- 
able to  the  commissioner  who  disposes  of  the 
case  by  discharge  or  binding  over,  for  all 
services  rendered  after  presentation  of  the 

Each  accused  person  brought  before  the 
commissioner  for  holding  to  answer  In  dis- 
trict court  shall  be  considered  a  case  for  the 
purpose  of  computation  of  fees. 

(4)  For  all  services  rendered  for  each  ac- 
cused per«on  preaented  before  him  for  pur- 
poses of  baU  only  and  not  for  holding  to  an- 
swer in  district  court,  whether  or  not  baU  Is 
taken  or  commitment  ordered,  $4. 

(5)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  sworn,  written 
complaint,  for  all  services  rendered  prior  to 
presentation  of  the  accused  before  the  com- 
missioner, M  for  each  person  accused. 

(6)  For  all  services  In  connection  with  each 
formal,  written  application  for  a  search  war- 
rant, whether  granted  or  denied,  »6. 

(7)  For  each  proceeding  for  the  discharge 
of  an  Indigent  prisoner.  $6. 

(8)  For  each  defendant  tried  or  sentenced 
by  him  for  a  petty  offense,  in  Ueu  of  all  other 
fees  provided  In  this  section,  a  fee  graduated 
according  to  the  aggregate  number  of  cases 
In  each  quarterly  accounting  period,  in 
the  sum  of  $16  for  each  of  the  first  twenty- 
five  cases  and  $12  for  each  additional  case. 

(b)    Repealed.  Pub.  L.,  86-276,  9  2.  Sept.  2. 
1967,  71  Stat.  600. 

(c)  United  States  commissioners  who  are 
required  to  devote  full  time  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  office,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States  and 
who  do  not  engage  In  the  practice  of  the 
law,  shall  be  allowed  their  actual  and  neces- 
sary office  expenses.  Including  the  compen- 
sation of  a  necessary  clerical  assistant.  Such 
office  expense  shall  be  determined  and  paid 
and  such  compensation  shall  be  fixed  and 
paid  by  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  under  the 
provisions  of  section  604  of  this  title. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.TBNZgRl. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  945  and  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  important  legislation — H.R.  5502. 

The  significant  features  of  this  bill 
have  already  been  outlined  and  discussed. 
To  review  quickly,  this  bill  abolishes  the 
commissioner  system  and  replaces  it 
with  the  magistrate  system: 

Requires  that  all  magistrates— full 
time  and  part  time  be  attorneys  except 
imder  certain  limited  circumstances: 

Eliminates  the  fee  system  of  compen- 
sation and  establishes  a  realistic  salary 
system  based  on  a  sliding  scale  based  on 
duties  assigned  and  responsibility; 

Provides  an  8-year  term  for  full-time 
magistrates  and  a  4-year  term  for  part- 
time  magistrates: 

Allows  magistrates  to  be  assigned  du- 
ties by  the  Judges  of  the  U.S.  district 
courts  in  addition  to  duties  now  assigned 
to  commissioners  including  such  respon- 
sibilities as  service  as  special  masters, 
pretrial  or  discovery  proceedings  and 
preliminary  consideration  of  postcon- 
viction relief: 

Provides  expanded  jurisdiction  over 
minor  criminal  offenses  when  there  is  a 
knowledgeable  waiver  of  the  right  to 
Jury  trial  and  the  right  to  trial  before 
a  district  court.  Appeal  as  of  right  to  a 


district  court  Judge  is  provided  in  such 
cases:  and 

Clarifies  preliminary  hearing  require- 
ments by  requiring  that,  absent  a  grand 
jury  indictment  or  an  appropriate  court 
order,  a  hearing  be  held  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  not  to  exceed  10  days  fol- 
lowing initial  appearance  or  20  days  if 
the  accused  has  been  released  on  bail 
or  otherwise. 

The  bill,  when  enacted,  would  make 
the  system  of  initial  Judicial  contact 
more  equitable  by  abolishing  the  fee  sys- 
tem and  providing  attorneys  rather  than 
lay  people  in  the  role  of  magistrates. 

The  court  backlogs  in  the  Federal 
courts  would  also  be  reduced  by  provid- 
ing more  efficient  mtmpower  to  aid  the 
district  court  judges. 

Notwithstanding  the  endorsement  of 
this  bill  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  and  by  a  long  list  of  lead- 
ing members  of  the  bar.  certain  objec- 
tions have  been  raised  which  should  be 
discussed  at  this  point. 

In  the  minority  report  filed  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  Jersey 
iMr.  Cahdll),  it  is  charged  that  the  leg- 
islation is  unconstitutional.  Rather  than 
resting  my  case  with  the  expert  judgment 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  the 
Judicial  Conference,  I  address  myself  to 
the  position  expressed  in  the  minority 
report. 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  dissent- 
ing views  of  Mr.  Cahill,  incorrectly  quotes 
article  11  of  the  Constitution. 

In  the  dissenting  views,  second  para- 
graph, page  44,  appears  the  following 
quote: 

All  other  officers  of  the  United  States 
whose  appointments  shall  be  established  by 
law. 

The  correct  quotation  from  the  Con- 
stitution is  as  follows: 

All  other  Officers  of  the  United  States, 
whose  Appointments  are  not  therein  other- 
wise provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  Law — 

In  any  event,  the  dissenting  views  cite 
the  above  quote  out  of  context — because 
the  very  next  sentence  of  the  same  para- 
graph of  the  Constitution  states  as 
follows: 

But  the  Congress  may  by  Law  vest  the 
Appointment  of  such  Inferior  Officers,  as  they 
think  proper,  in  the  President  alone.  In  the 
Courts  of  Law.  or  In  the  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments. 

When  we  read  the  entire  paragraph  of 
article  n.  we  discover  that  there  is  no 
constitutional  problem. 

The  dissenting  views  also  attack  the 
method  of  appointment  of  magistrates 
uescribed  in  S.  945 — appointment  by  the 
judges  of  the  local  U.S.  district  courts 
with  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of 
the  judges  of  the  appointing  court. 

This  method  of  appointment  will  In 
my  opinion  assure  that  political  and 
patronage  considerations  are  subordi- 
nated to  the  selection  of  the  best  quali- 
fied attorneys  by  the  appointing  judge 
or  judges.  The  district  court  judge  must 
appoint  a  magistrate  whom  he  can  work 
with  and  trust,  for  he  will  be  assigning 
to  the  magistrate  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities formerly  exercised  by  the  judge. 


I  recommend  that  my  colleagues  read 
pages  11  and  12  of  Senate  Report  No. 
371  on  this  question  of  appointment  and 
I  am  confident  that  they  will  agree  that 
this  method  of  selection  offers  the  best 
protection  of  the  public  and  judicial  in- 

The  final  argument  raised  by  the  dis- 
senting views  relates  to  the  waiver  of 
the  right  to  trial  by  jury.  Let  me  state 
that  S.  945  provides  a  number  of  safe- 
guai-ds  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  legal  experts  consulted  protects 
all  constitutional  lights  in  this  area. 
These  safeguards  include: 

First.  Jurisdiction  in  the  district  court 
with  the  magistrate  presiding  as  an  of- 
ficer of  the  court.  The  position  of  the 
magistrate  is  similar  to  that  of  a  referee 
in  bankruptcy  or  a  special  master. 

Second.  Both  the  Goveriunent  and  the 
defendant  must  consent  to  trial  before 
a  magistrate  and  any  right  to  a  trial 
before  an  article  m  judge  in  the  first 
instance  may  be  waived  as  a  procedural 
right. 

Tlilrd.  If  convicted,  the  defendant  may 
appeal  to  the  U.S.  district  court  under 
procedures  quite  similar  to  those  now 
used  in  administrative  hearings  and  the 

Tax  Court. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  short 
time  allotted  to  me  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  the  statement  which  I 
made  in  support  of  the  legislation— when 
I  appeared  before  subcommittee  No.  4 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee— on 
March  7.  1968. 

The  statement  follows: 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  Subcom- 
mittee No.  4  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  your  Subcommittee  and  to 
speak  m  support  of  the  legislation  now  un- 
der consideration  which  seeks  to  abolish  the 
office  of  Commissioner  and  to  establish  in 
place  thereof  within  the  Judicial  Branch  of 
the  Government,  the  office  of  Magistrate. 

This  legislation  was  originally  sponsored 
m  the  Senate  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Marj-land,  the  Honorable  Joseph  Tyd- 
ings.  I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  his  outstanding  Initiative  In 
presenting  such  a  necessary  and  fundamen- 
tal bill. 

In  the  First  Session  of  the  90th  Congress. 
I  Introduced  H.R.  5502  which  also  called  for 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  Federal 
magistrates  to  replace  the  present  U.S.  Com- 
missioner. I  am  once  again  pleased  to  speak 
m  support  of  this  far-reaching  legislation 
which  is  so  vital  to  the  orderly  axUnlnlstra- 
tlon  of  criminal  Justice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  no  area  of  the 
criminal  legal  process  more  Important  for 
consideration  than  the  one  this  subcommit- 
tee now  has  under  consideration.  The  ap- 
pearance before  a  U.S.  commissioner,  as  now 
provided.  Is  the  Initial  contact  by  one  charge 
with  the  commission  of  a  crime  or  other 
offense  against  the  Government,  with  our 
Judicial  system. 

The  manner  In  which  the  Judicial  process 
functions  at  this  Initial  contact  has  a  direct 
effect  on  the  Image  the  public  generally  has 
of  the  law  and  In  particular  of  our  courts. 
It  Is  thU  Impression  of  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice  In  a  free  and  democratic 
society  which  can  encourage  greater  respect 
for  the  law. 

It  la  my  recommendation  that  the  Com- 
missioner system  be  upgraded,  that  we  im- 
prove the  present  conditions  of  the  office 
and  that  we  pay  an  adequate  compensation 
so  as  to  attract  the  best  qualified  men  who 
would  devote  more  time  to  their  Important 


functions.  In  addition,  there  are  numerous 
functions  now  handled  In  the  district  courts 
wrhlch  could  very  properly  and  appropriately 
be  handled  by  the  newly  created  U.S.  Magis- 
trate, who  under  the  Uw  Is  required  to  be 
a  lawyer. 

Elevating  the  Commissioner  to  a  status 
where  he  Is  competent  to  relieve  the  district 
courts  of  some  of  these  funcUons  will  allow 
the  Judicial  system  to  utilize  its  Judges  to 
better  advantage.  They  wlU  have  more  time 
for  the  more  significant  problems  which 
come  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  district 
courts  and  thus  they  will  be  better  able  to 
clear  the  backlog  of  cases  in  many  districts 
and  stay  abreast  of  caseloads. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  leading  Jurists  and  the  bin  before 
you  today  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  and  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

Our  present  system  of  U.S.  Commissioners 
has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  criticism. 
The   services   of    the   Commissioners    almost 
always  require  a  knowledge  of  the  law  and 
the  legal  process,  yet  nearly  one-third  of  the 
present  700  Commissioners  are  not  members 
of  the  bar.  Commissioners  are  paid  on  a  per 
case  fee  basis.  Commissioners  are  not  bound 
by  the  canons  of  ethics  applicable  to  Jurists 
and  lawyers.  There  Is  no  protection  to  the 
high  standards  of  the  judiciary  and  lawyers 
from  a  Conamlssloner  who  may  have  a  con- 
flict of  interest  in  cases  brought  before  him. 
The  responsibilities  and  functions  of  a  Com- 
missioner   are    nowhere    in    our    law    clearly 
spelled  out.  There  Is  wide  disagreement  on 
the  scope  and  purpose  of  preliminary  hear- 
ings in  our  Federal  judiciary  system.  It  has 
also    been    charged    that    in    districts    with 
heavy  caseloads,  cases  are  sent  to  Commis- 
sioners for  trial  as  petty  offenses,  when  in 
fact,  they  should  be  tried  by  Federal  Judges 
as  misdemeanors  or  felonies. 

The  present  system  is  clearly  Ineffective  to 
meet  the  highly  technical  requirements  of 
the  orderly  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice. It  is  neither  practical  nor  desirable 
simply  to  abolish  the  Commissioner  system 
and  transfer  their  functions  to  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  judge«.  The  district  court  judges 
are  already  ovCTburdened  by  their  present 
duties  and  are  not  geographically  situated  to 
meet  the  needs  in  remote  areas  of  the 
couutn,-. 

In  place  of  the  present  system,  the  legisla- 
tion under  consideration  today  would  effec- 
tively upgrade  the  Commissioner  and  create 
a  magistrate  system.  S.  945  would  reform  the 
first  echelon  of  the  Federal  judiciary  Into  an 
effective  component  of  a  modern  scheme  of 
justice  by  establishing  a  system  of  U.S.  Mag- 
istrates. This  system  would  be  free  from  the 
present  defects  of  the  U.S.  Conunlssloner  sys- 
tem, and  will  be  a  truly  useful  tool  of  our 
Federal  judiciary 

The  bill  establishes  two  tiers  of  commis- 
sioners (called  "Magistrates"  in  the  bill)  :  an 
upper  tier  of  full-time  magistrates  In  areas 
where  the  volume  of  business  justifies  such 
a  position;  and  a  lower  tier  of  "deputy"  or 
part-time  magistrates,  distributed  through- 
out the  country  In  order  to  have  judicial 
officers  readily  available  when  needed  even 
in  remote  areas. 

The  major  differences  between  the  two 
tiers  are:  (1)  Pull-time  magistrates  are  pro- 
hibited from  practicing  law;  a  deputy  or 
part-time  magistrate  may  practice  law.  how- 
ever he  mav  not  act  as  attorney  in  matters 
which  the"  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof  is  a  party.  (2)  Pull-time  magistrates 
may  be  assigned  such  additional  duties  by 
the  district  court  as  are  consistent  with 
their  non-Article  HI  status;  deputy  magU- 
trates  are  limited  to  those  functions  set  out 
in  the  statute.  (3)  Full-time  and  deputy 
magistrates  arc  to  be  paid  on  different  scales. 
(4)  AU  full-time  magistrates  wUl  have  Juris- 
diction to  try  minor  Federal  offenders;  only 
specially  designated  deputy  magistrates  are 
to  have  such  jurisdiction. 
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The  bMte  •p«elfl<  featuraa  ot  th«  bill  arc 
Mfollom: 

The  fee  aystem  U :  eplMsed  by  a  sUdlng  aeale 
•alary  system.  The  t  Igbeat  paid  full-tline  D.S. 
mafUtrate  would  r»  wive  $3ajK)0  per  ye»r,  and 
part-time  maglstrs  M  would  receive  from 
tlOO  to  til. 000  per  ;  ear.  The  great  ▼arlatlons 
in  workloads  that  ire  likely  to  exist— even 
among  ftUl-tlme  m  kglstratea— makes  It  im- 
practical to  set  a  St  igle  Hat  salary  'or  either 
full-time  or  part-tin  le  magistrates. 

AU  magistrates  iiust  be  lawyers,  except 
Where  the  appolntli  g  coxurt  and  the  Judicial 
Conference  may  del  urmlne  that  no  qualified 
attorney  is  avallabl  >  to  serve  at  the  specific 
location.  The  type  of  matters  that  a  U.S. 
Commissioner  mus  .  now  decide  and  that 
Which  a  U.S.  Maglsti  ate  will  decide  under  the 
new  system,  demon  itratee  clearly  why  law- 
yers are  necessary  1  or  full-time  magistrates 
positions — trained  legal  Judgment  is  re- 
quired. In  today's  <  ampler  criminal  system, 
the  Judicial  officer  s  required  to  make  on- 
the-spot  Interpretal  Ions  of  relevant  statutes 
and  to  follow  sophli  tlcated  court-made-legal 
rules. 

-The  teem  propose  I  for  full-time  magistrate 
la.  8  J  cats.  The  pro]  losed  term  tot  part-time 
magistrate  Is  4  yea  s.  The  present  four-year 
term  of  the  Comr  issioner  Is  too  short  to 
attract  capable  an<  qualified  lawyers  to  the 
office  on  a  fuU-tlm »  basis.  Under  the  pend- 
ing legislation  pro\  Idlng  for  an  8  year  term, 
lawyers  in  good  st  .ndlng  In  the  profession, 
and  highly  quallfli  d  may  find  service  as  a 
U.S.  Magistrate  an  excellent  area  for  enter- 
ing the  public  8ervl(  e. 

The  provisions  tt  at  magistrates  can  be  re- 
moved only  for  cai  se.  U  sound.  The  magto- 
trates  will  thus  be  assured  that  their  deci- 
sions can  be  rend  ired  In  a  proper  atmos- 
phere of  Judicial  in  tependence  and  free  from 
political  Influence. 

The  name  has  I  een  changed  from  com- 
missioner to  magi  itrate  to  emphasize  the 
Judicial  nature  of  the  duties  and  responsl- 
blUUes  of  the  magli  trate. 

The  U.S.  maglstr  ite  under  the  bill  Is  given 
expanded  trial  Jurt  diction  over  minor  crimi- 
nal offenses  when  the  accused  executes  a 
knowledgeable  wal  ver  of  both  his  right  to 
trial  before  a  U.£ .  district  court  and  any 
right  to  trial  by  Ju  -y  he  may  have.  The  mag- 
istrate's trial  Jurti  diction,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, will  ei  tend  to  misdemeanors, 
wherever  commltti  d.  that  are  punishable  by 
Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  a  fine  of  not  tiore  than  11.000  or  both. 
Appeal  of  right  tc  the  district  court  is  ac- 
corded those  who  <  lect  to  be  tried  before  the 
magistrate. 

The  bill  further  provides  for  preliminary 
bearings  or  grand  Jury  proceedings  to  be 
held  within  10  day  i  after  presentment,  or  20 
days  after  presen'  ment  for  those  released 
vmder  bail  or  otl  or  conditions.  These  are 
only  outer  limits,  since  earlier  disposition 
may  be  possible,  e  itenslons  may  be  granted 
only  with  def enda  it's  consent  except  where 
a  U.S.  Judge  finds  1  hat  extraordinary  circum- 
stances exist  and  ;hat  a  continuance  Is  In- 
dlspenslble  to  the  Interests  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  these  proposals 
will  strengthen  ou  '  Judicial  system  and  help 
relieve  Federal  coi  rt  congestion  by  upgrad- 
ing the  present  c<  mmissioners  and  expand- 
ing their  responslt  ilities.  The  bill  under  con- 
sideration today,  il.  946.  goes  far  to  correct 
shortcomings  In  he  present  commissioner 
system.  Maglstrat  i  Jurisdiction  Is  clarified 
and  broadened,  pi  ellminary  hearings  are  to 
be  scheduled  and  held  promptly  after  pre- 
sentment. Maglstr  ites  are  to  be  paid  on  a 
salary  basis  and  i  dmlsslon  to  the  bar  is  a 
prerequisite  to  ellg  IblUty  to  the  appointment 
of  a  magistrate. 

I  urge  the  adop  Ion  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation as  expeditli  usly  as  possible.  I  recom- 
mend Senator  Ty(  ings  for  his  work  In  this 
Important  area  an  1  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  le  (Islatlon  In  the  House.  I 


will  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legis- 
lation when  it  comes  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagiies  to 
support  S.  945  as  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  sound  Judicial  reform  which  will  up- 
grade the  judicial  system,  particularly 
In  the  first  instance  of  judicial  contact, 
and  also  serve  to  reduce  the  present  Fed- 
eral court  backlogs  -which  represent  a 
serious  threat  to  our  system  of  due  proc- 
ess and  justice. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hunoatk]  such  time  as  he 
may  consume. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  legislation,  and  I  urge 
Its  approval. 

Mr.  RCX3ERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  ElLBERCl. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bUl.  I  believe  the  posi- 
tion of  the  commissioners  themselves, 
who  probably  are  apt  to  be  replaced,  are 
a  matter  of  interest,  and  I  submit  for 
the  Record  a  statement  from  one  that  is 
typical,  in  support  of  the  legislation. 

PHnj^oEy>HiA.  Pa., 
September  13,  19S9. 
Hon.  Joshua  En.BKKO, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAB  CoNCBXSsiCAN :  I  am  happy  to  note 
that  House  Bill  #5502.  known  as  the  Fed- 
eral Magistrate's  Bill,  will  be  voted  on  by  the 
House  on  September  16.  1968. 

I  am  very  much  interested  In  this  Bill,  and 
I  have  been  very  active  in  recommending 
same  as  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  National 
Association  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioners representing  the  Third  Circuit. 

I  am  averaging  92600  per  year  from  my  fees 
as  United  States  Commissioner,  and  I  can 
honestly  say  that  my  services  are  worth  at 
least  $20,000  per  year.  I  am  on  call  aU  hours 
of  the  day  and  night,  every  day  of  the  week. 
My  duties,  by  reason  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act 
and  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964.  have 
tripled  since  I  first  became  Commissioner  in 
1058. 

I,  therefore,  strongly  urge  yovu-  voting  In 

favor  of  this  Bill. 

Thanking  you  for  your  consideration  and 
with  warmest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

EOWAKO  W.  FtmiA. 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois   [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nilnois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  opposed  to  this  legislation  for 
the  reasons  I  made  quite  clear  on  the 
record  during  the  consideration  of  the 
rule.  

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  cardinal  principles  of  American  Jus- 
tice is  the  right  of  one  accused  of  a  crime 
to  a  speedy  trial.  The  measure  before  lu. 
S.  945.  entitled  "the  Federal  Magistrates 
Act."  is  intended  to  preserve  that  prin- 
ciple. 

A  review  of  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Directs  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  VS.  Courts  discloses  that  the  median 
time  to  trial  in  Federal,  nonjury  crimi- 
nal cases  increased  from  1.3  months  for 
fiscal  year  1963  to  3.9  months  for  fiscal 
year  1967 — a  threefold  increase.  It  is 
safe  to  presume  that  this  situation  can 
only  worsen. 

The  Congress  has  the  responsibility  for 


providing  the  means  for  a  speedy  trial  In 
Federal  criminal  cases.  8.  945  is  intended 
to  meet  that  responsibility.  This  measure 
would  abolish  the  office  of  U.S.  commis- 
sioner and  reform  the  first  echelon  of 
Federal  judiciary  by  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  U.S.  magistrates. 

The  measure  requires  magistrates  to 
be  lawyers  unless  it  is  impossible  to  find 
a  qualified  attorney  to  fill  a  position  and 
replaces  the  present  fee  system  of  com- 
pensation with  a  system  of  salaries  based 
on  anticipated  workload.  This  present 
system  of  compensation  is  long  overdue 
for  replacement.  Conunissioners  are  un- 
derpaid and  consideration  should  be 
given  to  their  needs. 

The  magistrates  would  be  given  ex- 
panded trial  jurisdiction  over  minor 
criminal  offenses  when  the  accused  exe- 
cutes a  knowledgeable  waiver  of  both  his 
right  to  trial  before  a  U.8.  district  court 
and  any  right  to  trial  by  jury.  Their 
jurisdiction  would  extend  to  misdemean- 
ors punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  1  year,  or  a  line  of  not  more 
than  $1,000,  or  both. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure  and  vote  for  its  approval. 

CXmaAL    IXAVE 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule. 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  by  title  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  printed 
in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Magistrates 
Act". 
TrrijB  I — UHITBD  STATBS  MAGISTRATES 

Sec.  101.  Chapter  43,  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  United  States  commission- 
ers. Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
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"Chapter  43. — UMl'llSU  STAIIBS 
MAGISTRATES 
"Sec. 

"631.  i^polntment  and  tenure. 
"632.  Character  of  service. 
"638.  Determination   of    n\imber,   locations, 

and  salaries  of  magistrates. 
"634.  Compensation. 
"636.  Expenses. 

"636.  Jurisdiction  and  powers. 
"637.  lYalnlng. 
"638.  Dockets    and    forms;    United    States 

Code;  seals. 
"639.  Definitions. 

"1 631.  Appointment  and  tenure 

'  (a)  The  judges  of  each  United  States 
district  court  shall  appoint  United  States 
magistrates  In  such  niunbers  and  to  serve  at 
such  locations  within  the  judicial  district  as 
the  oooXerence  may  determine  under  this 
chapter.  Where  there  is  more  than  one  Judge 
of  a  district  court,  the  appointment,  wheth- 
er an  original  appointment  or  a  reappoint- 
ment, shall  be  by  the  oonciurence  of  a 
majority  of  aU  the  judges  of  such  district 
court,  and  when  there  Is  no  such  concur- 


rence, then  by  the  chief  Judge.  Where  an 
area  under  the  administration  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  or  the  United  States  Pish 
and  WUdllfe  Service,  or  any  other  Federal 
agency,  extends  Into  two  or  more  judicial 
districts  and  It  Is  deemed  desirable  by  the 
conference  that  the  territorial  Jurisdiction 
of  a  magistrate's  appointment  Include  the 
entirety  of  such  area,  the  appointment  or 
reappointment  shaU  be  made  by  the  con- 
currence of  a  majority  of  all  Judges  of  the 
district  courts  of  the  judicial  districts  in- 
volved, and  where  there  Is  no  such  concur- 
rence by  the  concurrence  of  the  chief  Judges 
of  such  district  courts. 

"(b)  No  individual  may  be  appointed  or 
serve  as  a  magistrate  under  this  chapter 
unless: 

"(1)  He  is  a  member  m  good  standing  of 
the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  the  State  in 
which  he  is  to  serve,  or,  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  appointed  to  serve — 

"(A)  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  mem- 
ber in  good  standing  of  the  bar  of  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

"(B)  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
a  member  In  good  standing  of  the  bar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Rico;  or 

"(C>  In  an  area  under  the  administration 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  the  United 
States  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  or  any  other 
Federal  agency  that  extends  Into  two  or 
more  States,  a  member  in  good  standing  of 
the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  one  of  those 
States;  except  that  an  Individual  who  does 
not  meet  the  bar  membership  reqvUrements 
of  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  may 
be  appointed  and  serve  as  a  part-time  magis- 
trate if  the  appointing  court  or  courts  and 
the  conference  find  that  no  qualified  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  a  member  of  the  bar  is  avail- 
able to  serve  at  a  specific  location; 

"(2)  He  is  determined  by  the  appointing 
district  court  or  courts  to  be  competent  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  office; 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  appointed 
to  serve  In  a  national  park,  he  resides  with- 
in the  exterior  boundaries  of  that  park, 
or  at  some  place  reasonably  adjacent  thereto; 

"(4)  He  Is  not  related  by  blood  or  marriage 
to  a  judge  of  the  appointing  court  or  courts 
at  the  time  of  his  initial  appointment. 

"(c)  A  magistrate  nuiy  hold  no  other  civil 
or  mUltary  office  or  employment  under  the 
United  States:  Provided,  however.  That,  with 
the  approval  of  the  conference,  a  part-time 
referee  in  bankruptcy  or  a  clerk  or  deputy 
clerk  of  a  court  of  the  United  States  may 

be  appointed  and  serve  as  a  part-time  Unit- 
ed States  magistrate,  but  the  conference 
shaU  fix  the  aggregate  amount  of  compensa- 
tion to  be  received  for  performing  the  duties 
of  part-time  magistrate  and  part-time  ref- 
eree In  bankruptcy,  clerk  or  deputy  clerk: 
And  provided  further.  That  retired  officers 
and  retired  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Regu- 
lar and  Reserve  components  of  l^e  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard,  members  of  the  Reserve  components 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corjie, 
and  Coast  Guard,  and  members  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States,  the 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Naval  Mllltla  and  of  the  National 
Guard  of  a  State,  territory,  or  the  District 
of  Colvunbla,  except  the  National  Guard  dis- 
bursing officers  who  are  on  a  f  uU-tlme  salary 
basis,  may  be  appointed  and  serve  as  United 
States  magistrates. 

"(d)  No  Individual  may  serve  under  this 
chapter  after  having  attained  the  age  of 
seventy  years:  Provided,  however,  lliat  upon 
the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  Judges  of  the 
{^pointing  covut  or  courts,  a  magistrate  who 
has  attained  the  age  of  seventy  years  may 
continue  to  serve  and  may  be  re^polnted 
under  this  chi^ter. 

"(e)  The  appointment  of  any  individual  as 
a  full-time  magistrate  shall  be  for  a  term  of 
eight  years,  and  the  appotntment  of  any 


individuals  as  a  part-time  magistrate  shall 
be  for  a  term  of  four  years,  except  that  the 
term  of  a  full-time  or  part-time  magistrate 
appointed  under  subsection  (j)  shall  ex- 
pire upon — 

"(1)  the  expiration  of  the  absent  magis- 
trate's term, 

"(2)  the  reinstatonent  of  the  absent  mag- 
istrate m  regular  service  in  office  as  a  magis- 
trate, 

"(3)  the  failure  of  the  absent  magistrate 
to  make  timely  application  under  subsection 
(1)  of  this  section  for  reinstatement  in  regu- 
lar service  In  office  as  a  magistrate  after  dis- 
charge or  release  from  military  service, 

"(4)  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  absent 
magistrate,  or 

"(5)   the  removal  from  office  of  the  absent 
magistrate  pxirsuant  to  subeecUon  (h)  of  this 
section, 
whichever  may  first  occur. 

"(f)  Kach  individual  appointed  as  a  mag- 
istrate under  this  section  shall  talce  the  oath 
or  affirmation  prescribed  by  section  453  of  this 
title  before  performing  the  duties  of  his  office. 

"(g)  Each  appointment  made  by  a  Judge 
or  Judg^  of  a  district  court  shall  be  entered  of 
record  in  such  court,  and  notice  of  such  ap- 
pointment shall  be  given  at  once  by  the  clerk 
of  that  court  to  the  Director. 

"(h)  Removal  of  a  magistrate  during  the 
term  for  which  he  is  appointed  shall  be  only 
lor  Incompetency,  misconduct,  neglect  of 
duty,  or  physical  or  mental  disability,  but  a 
magistrate's  office  shaU  be  terminated  if  the 
conference  determines  that  the  services  per- 
formed by  his  office  are  no  longer  needed. 
Removal  shall  be  by  the  Judges  of  the  dis- 
trict court  lor  the  Judicial  district  in  which 
the  magistrate  serves;  where  there  is  more 
than  one  Judge  of  a  district  covirt  removal 
shall  not  occur  unless  a  majority  of  all  the 
Judges  of  such  court  concur  in  the  order  of 
removal;  and  when  there  Is  a  tie  vote  of  the 
Judges  of  the  district  court  on  the  question 
of  the  removal  or  retention  in  office  uf  a 
magistrate,  then  removal  shall  be  only  by  a 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  all  the  Judges 
of  the  council.  In  the  case  of  a  magistrate 
appointed  under  the  third  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  removal  shall 
not  occur  unless  a  majority  of  all  the  Judges 
of  the  appointing  district  courts  concur  in 
the  order  of  removal;  and  where  there  is  a 
tie  vote  on  the  question  of  the  removal  or 
retention  In  office  of  a  magistrate,  then 
removal  shall  be  only  by  a  concurrence  of  a 
majority  of  all  the  Judges  of  the  councU  or 
councils.  Before  any  order  or  removal  shall 

be  entered,  a  full  specification  of  the  charges 
ShaU  be  furnished  to  the  magistrate,  and 
be  shall  be  accorded  by  the  Judge  or  judges 
of  the  removing  court,  courts,  councU,  or 
councils  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the 
charges. 

"(1)  (1)  A  magistrate  who  is  inducted  into 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967  (50  VS.C.  App.  451  et  seq.).  or  is 
otherwise  ordered  to  active  duty  with  such 
forces  for  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  days 
and  who  makes  application  for  a  leave  of 
absence  to  the  district  court  or  courts  which 
appointed  him,  shall  be  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  without  compensation  for  such  pe- 
riod as  he  Is  required  to  serve  in  such  forces. 
Every  application  for  a  leave  of  absence  un- 
der this  subsection  shaU  Include  a  copy  of 
the  official  orders  requiring  the  magistrate's 
military  service.  The  granting  of  a  leave  of 
absence  under  this  subsection  shall  not  op- 
erate to  extend  the  term  of  office  of  any 
magistrate. 

"(2)  A  magistrate  granted  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence under  this  subsection  who — 

"(A)  receives  a  certificate  of  service  under 
section  g(a)  of  the  IClltary  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1967  (60  U.S.C.  App.  459(a)),  or 
is  released  under  honorable  conditions  from 
the  military  service, 

"(B)  makes  application  for  reinstatement 


to  regular  service  in  office  as  a  magistrate 
within  ninety  days  after  he  Is  released  from 
such  service  or  training  or  from  hoepltaliza- 
tlon  continuing  after  discharge  for  a  period 
of  not  more  than  one  year,  and 

"(C)  Is  determined  by  the  appointing 
court  or  courts  In  the  manner  specified  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to  be  sttU 
qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  such  posi- 
tion, 

shall  be  reinstated  in  regular  service  in  such 
office. 

"(J)  Upon  the  grant  by  the  apprc^rlate 
district  court  or  courts  of  a  leave  of  absence 
to  a  magistrate  entitled  to  such  relief  under 
the  terms  of  subsection  (1)  of  this  section, 
such  court  or  courts  may  proceed  to  appoint, 
in  the  manner  specined  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  another  magUtrate,  qualified 
for  appointment  and  service  under  subeec- 
tlons  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  section,  who 
shaU  serve  for  the  period  specified  In  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section. 

••§  632.  Character  of  service 

"(a)  F\ill-tlme  United  States  magistrates 
may  not  engage  In  the  practice  of  law,  and 
may  not  engage  in  any  other  business,  oc- 
cupation, or  employment  Inconsistent  with 
the  expeditious,  proper,  and  Impartial  per- 
formance of  their  duties  as  Judicial  officers. 

"(b)  Part-time  United  States  magistrates 
shall  render  such  service  as  Judicial  officers 
as  is  required  by  law.  While  so  serving  they 
may  engage  In  the  practice  of  law,  but  may 
not  serve  as  counsel  In  any  criminal  action  In 
any  court  of  the  United  States,  nor  act  In 
any  capacity  that  Is,  imder  such  regula- 
tions as  the  conference  may  establish.  Incon- 
sistent with  the  proper  discharge  of  their 
office.  Within  such  restrictions,  they  may  en- 
gage In  any  other  business,  occupation,  or 
employment  which  is  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  expeditious,  proper,  and  Impartial  per- 
formance of  their  duties  as  judicial  officers. 
"5  633.  Determination  of  number,  locations, 
and  salaries  of  magistrates 

"(a)    SUKVXTS   BY    THK  DniBCTOR. — 

"(1)  The  Director  shall,  within  one  year 
Immediately  following  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Magistrates  Act,  make 
a  careful  survey  of  conditions  In  Judicial 
districts  to  determine  (a)  the  niimber  of  ap- 
pointments of  full-time  magistrates  and 
part-time  magistrates  required  to  be  made 
under  this  chapter  to  provide  for  the  expedi- 
tious and  eJTectlve  administration  of  Justice, 
(B)  the  locations  at  which  such  officers  shall 
serve,  and  (C)  their  respective  salaries  under 
section  634  of  this  title.  Thereafter,  the  Di- 
rector shall,  from  time  to  time,  make  such 
surveys,  general  or  local,  as  the  conference 
shall  deem  expedient. 

"(2)  In  the  course  of  any  survey,  the  Di- 
rector shall  take  Into  account  local  condi- 
tions in  each  judicial  district,  Including  the 
areas  and  the  populations  to  be  served,  the 
transportation  and  conununlcaUons  facul- 
ties available,  the  amount  and  distribution 
of  business  of  the  type  expected  to  arise 
before  officers  appolntiMl  under  this  chapter 
(including  such  matters  as  may  be  assigned 
under  section  636(b)  of  this  chapter),  and 
any  other  material  factors.  The  Director  shall 
give  consideration  to  suggestions  tram  any 
interested  parties.  Including  district  Judges. 
United  States  commissioners  or  officers  ap- 
pointed under  this  chapter.  United  States 
attorneys,  bar  associations,  and  other  parties 
having  relevant  experience  or  Information. 

"(3)  The  surveys  shall  be  made  with  a  view 
toward  creating  and  maintaining  a  system  of 
full-time  United  States  magistrates.  How- 
ever, should  the  Director  find,  as  a  result  of 
any  such  surveys,  areas  in  which  the  em- 
ployment of  a  full-time  magistrate  would 
not  be  feasible  or  desirable,  he  shall  recom- 
mend the  appointment  of  part-time  United 
States  magistrates  In  such  numbers  and  at 
such  locations  as  may  be  required  to  permit 
prompt  and  efficient  issuance  of  {Mtxsess  and 
to  permit  Individuals  charged  with  criminal 
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their  actual  and  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Including 
the  compensation  of  necessary  clerical  and 
secretarial  assistance.  Such  expenses  and 
compensation  shall  be  determined  and  paid 
by  the  Director  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Director  shall  prescribe  with  the  approval 
of  the  conference.  The  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  shall  provide  such  magistrates 
with  necessary  courtrooms,  office  space,  fur- 
niture and  facilities  within  United  States 
courthouses  or  office  buildings  owned  or  oc- 
cupied by  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
United  States,  or  should  suitable  courtroom 
and  office  space  not  be  available  within  any 
such  courthouse  or  office  building,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Director,  shall  procure  and 
pay  for  suitable  courtroom  and  office  space, 
furniture  and  facilities  for  such  magistrate 
in  another  building,  but  only  If  such  request 
has  been  approved  as  necessary  by  the  Ju- 
dicial council  of  the  approprUte  circuit. 

"(b)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Di- 
rector shall  prescribe  with  the  approval  of 
the  conference,  the  Director  shall  reimburse 
part-tune  magistrates  for  actual  expenses 
necessarily  incurred  by  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  under  this  chapter. 
Such  reimbursement  may  be  made,  at  rates 
not  exceeding  those  prescribed  by  such  regu- 
lations, for  expenses  incurred  by  such  part- 
time  magistrates  for  clerical  and  secretarial 
assistance,  stationery,  telephone  and  other 
communications  services,  travel,  and  such 
other  expenses  as  may  be  determined  to  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  the 
duties  of  such  officers:  Provided,  however . 
That  no  reimbursement  shall  be  made  for 
all  or  any  portion  of  the  expen|>e  Incurred 
by  such  part-time  magistrates  for  the  pro- 
curement of  office  space. 
"I  636.  Jurisdiction   and  powers 

"(a)  Each  United  States  magistrate  serv- 
ing under  this  chapter  shall  have  within  the 
territorial  Jurisdiction  prescribed  by  his  ap- 
pointment— 

"(1)  all  powers  and  duUes  conferred  or 
Imposed  upon  United  States  commissioners 
by  law  or  by  the  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure for  the  United  States  District  Courts; 
"(2)  the  power  to  administer  oaths  and 
affirmations,  impose  conditions  of  releaae 
under  section  3146  of  title  18,  and  take 
acknowledgements,  affidavits,  and  disposi- 
tions; and 

"(3)  the  power  to  conduct  trials  under 
section  3401.  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
in  conformity  with  and  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  that  section. 

"(b)  Any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  by  the  concurrence  of  a.  majority  of 
all  the  Judges  of  such  district  court,  may 
establish  rules  pursuant  to  which  any  full- 
time  United  States  magistrate,  or.  herr- 
there  is  no  full-time  magistrate  reason^b./ 
available,  any  part-time  magUtrate  specially 
designated  by  the  court,  may  be  assigned 
within  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  such 
court  such  additional  duties  as  are  not  In- 
consistent with  the  ConsUtutlon  and  laws 
of  the  United  States.  The  addlUonal  duties 
authorized  by  rule  may  Include,  but  are  not 
restricted  to — 

"(1)  service  as  a  special  master  in  an  ap- 
propriate civil  action,  pursuant  to  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  this  title  and  the  Fed- 
eral RvUes  of  Civil  Procedure  for  the  United 
States  district  courts; 

"(2)  asslsunce  to  a  district  Judge  In  the 
conduct  of  pretrial  or  discovery  proceedings 
In  civil  or  criminal  actions;  and 

"(3)  preliminary  review  of  applications  for 
posttrlal  reUef  made  by  Individuals  con- 
victed of  criminal  offenses,  and  submission 
of  a  report  and  recommendations  to  facili- 
tate the  decision  of  the  district  Judge  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  the  case  as  to  whether 
there  should  be  a  hearing. 
"(c)   The  practice  and  procedure  for  the 


trial  of  cases  before  officers  serving  under  this 
chapter,  and  for  the  taking  and  hearing  of 
appeals  to  the  district  courts,  shall  conform 
to  rules  promulgated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
pursuant  to  secUon  3402  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code. 

"(d)  In  a  proceeding  before  a  magistrate, 
any  of  the  following  acts  or  conduct  shall 
constitute  a  contempt  of  the  district  court 
for  the  district  wherein  the  magistrate  is  sit- 
ting:   (1)   disobedience  or  resistance  to  any 

lawful  order,  process,  or  writ;  (2)  misbehavior 

at  a  hearing  or  other  proceeding,  or  so  near 
the  place  thereof  as  to  obstruct  the  same; 
(3)  failure  to  produce,  after  having  been  or- 
dered to  do  so,  any  pertinent  document;   (4> 
refusal   to   appear   after  having   been   sub- 
penaed  or,   upon  appearing,  refusal  to  take 
the  oath  or  affirmation  as  a  witness,  or,  hav- 
ing  taken  the  oath  or  afBrmation,  refusal  to 
be  examined  according  to  law;   or  (5)    any 
other  act  or  conduct  which  if  committed  be- 
fore a  Judge  of  the  district  court  would  con- 
stitute  contempt   of   such   court.  Upon  the 
commission  of  any  such  act  or  conduct,  the 
magistrate  shall  forthwith   certify  the  facts 
to  a  Judge  of  the  district  court  and  may  serve 
or  cause  to  be  served  upon  any  person  whose 
behavior  Is  brought  Into  question  under  this 
section  an  order  requiring  such  person  to 
appear  before  a  Judge  of  that  court  upon  a 
day  certain  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not 
be  adjudged  in  contempt  by   reason  of  the 
facts  so  certified.  A  Judge  of  the  district  court 
shall  thereupon.  In  a  summary  manner,  hear 
the  evidence  as  to  the  act  or  conduct  com- 
plained of  and.  if   it  is  such  as  to  warrant 
punishment,  punish  such  person  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  for  a  con- 
tempt   committed    before    a    Judge    of    the 
court,  or  commit  such  person  upon  the  con- 
ditions applicable  in  the  case  of  defiance  of 
the   process   of   the   district   court   or   mis- 
conduct in  the  presence  of  a  Judge  of  that 
court. 

"J  637.  Training 

"The  Federal  Judicial  Center  shall  conduct 
periodic  training  programs  and  seminars  for 
both  full-time  and  part-time  United  States 
magistrates.  Including  an  Introductory  train- 
ing program  for  new  magistrates,  to  be  held 
within  one  year  after  Initial  appointment. 
"§  638.  Dockets  and  forms;  United  States 
Code;  seals 

"(a)  The  Director  shall  furnish  to  United 
States  magistrates  adequate  docket  books 
and  fofcs  prescribed  by  the  Director.  The 
Director  shall  also  furnish  to  each  such  offi- 
cer a  copy  of  the  current  edition  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"(b)  All  property  furnished  to  any  such 
officer  shall  remain  the  property  of  the 
United  Stetes  and,  upon  the  termination  of 
his  term  of  office,  shall  be  transmitted  to  his 
successor  In  office  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
as  the  Director  orders. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  furnish  to  each 
United  States  magistrate  appointed  under 
this  chapter  an  official  impression  seal  in  n 
form  prescribed  by  the  conference.  Each  such 
officer  shall  affix  his  seal  to  every  Jtu^t  or  cer- 
tificate of  his  official  acts  without  fee. 

"{ 639.  Definitions 

"As  used  in  this  chapter — 

"(1)  'Conference'  shall  mean  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  'Council'  shall  mean  the  Judicial 
Council  of  the  Circuit; 

"(3)  'Director'  shall  mean  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts; 

"(4)  'FuU-tlme  magistrate'  shall  mean  a 
full-time  United  States  magistrate; 

"(6)  'Part-time  magistrate"  shall  mean  a 
part-time  United  States  magistrate;  and 

"(6)  'United  States  magistrate'  and  'magis- 
trate' shall  mean  both  full- time  and  part- 
time  United  States  magistrates." 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Item  relating  to  United 
States  coQunlssloners  contained  in  the  chap- 
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ter  analysis  of  part  ni,  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"48.  United  SUtes  magistrates 631." 

(b)  The  Item  relating  to  United  States 
commissioners  contained  in  the  part  and 
chapter  analysis  Unmediately  following  the 
title  caption  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"43.  United  States  magistrates 631." 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  (during  the 

reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  substitute  com- 
mittee amendment  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that 
the  Clerk  has  not  completed  reading  the 
first  title,  and  under  the  rules  the  Clerk 
will  read  by  title. 

The  Cleric  proceeded  to  read  title  I. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  title  I  be  considered  as  read 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  title  I. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  title  I  be  considered 
as  read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


amendment 


OFFEBED       BY       MB. 
COLOBADO 


ROCEBS     or 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  a  technical  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogebs  of 
Colorado : 

On  page  37,  line  2.  after  the  word  "de- 
termine", strike  "(a)"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "(A)". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I  shall  not  take 
the  5  minutes.  I  think  it  would  ill  be- 
hoove me  who  does  not  have  a  legally 
trained  mind  to  discuss,  let  alone  ques- 
tion, some  of  the  constitutional  involve- 
ment here  in  the  presence  of  such  fine 
lawyers  and  members  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

But,  I  do  understand  from  the  discus- 
sion of  all  our  Members,  that  although 
this  bill  is  before  us  on  an  open  rule 
which  I  appreciate,  that  the  cost  and  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayer  has  not  even  been 
approximated.  There  is  not  even  an  esti- 
mate in  the  bill.  Second,  I  understand  it 
is  an  open-ended  bill  so  far  as  the  per- 
sonnel to  be  appointed  is  concerned,  ex- 
cept for  the  surveys  provided  therein. 

Presumably,  the  surveys  would  be  at- 
tended to  by  the  district  officer  of  the 
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court  to  whom  they  would  be  submitted, 
as  supervised  by  the  Judicial  Conference, 
and  appointments  made  within  that 
limitation. 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  who  han- 
dles matters  of  law  and  the  constitution 
so  well.  But  first  I  would  like  to  state  my 
question  with  that  backgroimding. 

Why,  at  this  time  and  place,  with  the 

economy  squeeze  on  and  with  every  man 
on  every  comer  in  the  United  States 
knowing  the  reason  the  judiciary  has  a 
backlog  and  is  failing  to  back  up  the  con- 
stabulary is  because  of  the  delay,  crony- 
ism, politics,  and  powerplays,  if  not 
worse,  on  the  highest  tribimal;  and  the 
examples  they  leave  and  the  precepts 
they  set,  with  this  Congress  devoting 
more  money  for  more  personnel  for  a 
job  that  will  not  be  accomplished  re- 
gardless of  the  numbers  and  the  instruc- 
tions that  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary has  to  offer. 

Most  anyone  in  the  United  States 
knows  that  one  of  the  great  issues  before 
the  Nation  today  is  the  violation  of  the 
principle  of  the  separation  of  powers, 
and  legislation  by  flat  and  decree  by  the 
high  tribunal,  and  failure  to  back  up  the 
constabulary  and  the  lesser  judiciary. 

I  think  we  are  ill  at  ease  to  be  con- 
sidering legislation  like  this  today,  and  I 
hope  that  the  bill  will  be  voted  down. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POPP.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri.  The  point  that 
he  has  just  made  has  been  made  by  oth- 
ers, and  I  believe  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  respond.  He  has  made  the  point  that 
the  legislation  is  open-ended.  I  think  the 
gentleman  should  understand  that  the 
present  system  is  open-ended,  as  it  nec- 
essarily must  be.  I  quote  from  the  pres- 
ent law,  section  631  of  title  28,  with  re- 
spect to  the  present  system : 

Each  district  court  shall  appoint  United 
States  commissioners  In  such  niunber  as  It 
deems  advisable. 

I  think  that  clearly  indicates  that  the 
courts  today  have  the  power  to  appoint 
as  many  as  they  choose.  I  think  it  is  also 
pertinent  to  comment  that  under  that 
power  the  courts  today  have  appointed 
731  such  commissioners.  This  legislation, 
according  to  those  in  the  courts  who  pro- 
moted it  most  vigorously,  will  require  no 
more  than  50  full-time  magistrates,  no 
more  than  150  part-time  magistrates, 
and  no  more  than  200  deputy  clerk  posi- 
tions. The  total  cost  as  estimated  in  the 
committee  report  would  be,  for  the  first 
year,  $6.5  million,  compared  to  $1  mil- 
lion under  the  present  system,  and  for 
the  second  year  $5.3  million.  I  know  the 
gentleman  will  agree  with  me  that  it 
often  is  important  to  make  an  investment 
in  dollars  in  a  more  functional  system  in 
order  to  save  dollars  in  the  long  nm. 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes,  I  do  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  sometimes  this  comes  to 
pass.  And  I  also  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  there  should  be  an  elimi- 
nation of  the  fee  system  in  our  lowest 
courts,  commissioner's  courts,  magis- 
trates courts,  or  whatever  you  may 
^oose  to  call  them.  As  I  have  said,  I  am 


not  versed  or  trained  in  the  law.  But  I 
think  my  point  has  been  well  made,  and 
I  hope  as  forcibly  as  I  can  make  it,  that 
we  are  ill  put  to  be  considering  this  leg- 
islation, which  the  gentleman  will  have 
to  agree  with  me  only  stipulates  in  the 
first  year  what  the  surveys  show  will 
result,  and  it  is  open-ended,  as  far  as 
persormel  expenses  are  concerned  there- 
after. 
The  real  point  is  that  no  system  that  we 

set  up  by  segmental  legislation  at  this 

time  win  work  unless  the  highest  tribunal 
does  It.  In  my  opinion,  we  must  change 
the  method  of  appointment,  of  tenure, 
and  of  separation  of  the  high  tribimal. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  take  this  time  not  to  discuss  really 
the  merits  of  the  legislation,  because  I 
have  great  confidence  in  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  and  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado.  But  sitting  as  I  do  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations,  having 
charge  of  the  responsibility  of  providing 
money  to  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  Judiciary,  we  have  had  some  rather 
bad  experiences  in  the  past  with  the  esti- 
mates of  cost  coming  out  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  I  think  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act;  I  think  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act  and  many  others. 
I  think  just  recently,  this  year,  we  had 
testimony  from  judges  from  the  various 
circuits  around  the  country.  They  came 
to  us  and  requested  additional  personnel. 
They  told  us  that,  "If  we  could  get  this 
new  persormel  to  assist  us,  we  would  not 
need  any  new  circuit  judges."  And  yet 
we  passed  legislation  in  which  we  pro- 
vided new  circuit  judgeships.  This,  I  be- 
lieve, is  inconsistent.  We  did  this  when 
we  did  not  have  to  if  we  followed  the  in- 
structions and  the  testimony  that  we 
received  in  our  subcommittee. 

How  did  you  arrive  at  50?  Why  was  it 
not  40?  Why  was  it  not  60  or  55?  Is  this 
a  guess-estimate? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  made  an  effort  to  find 
that  out.  The  best  information  that  I 
got  Is  that  it  was  the  best  judgment 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  best  judgment 
of  whom? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Of  the  administrator  of 
the  courts.  But  I  wanted  to  know,  and  I 
asked  the  question  earlier  whether  or 
not  there  had  been  any  survey  made, 
whether  or  not  the  Federal  judges  in  this 
coimtry  had  been  questioned  as  to  how 
many  they  felt  were  necessary  in  each 
particular  district,  whether  or  not  addi- 
tional courtrooms  would  be  necessary, 
and  how  much  their  payroll  would  be. 

To  my  knowledge,  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman In  the  well,  this  survey  was  not 
made,  and  this  is  merely  a  speculation. 

Mr.  CEDERBE31G.  Did  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  courts  tell  you  where  these 
50  would  be  located? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  No. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  If  he  gives  you  an 
estimate  of  50.  he  ought  to  know  where 
the  50  will  go. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  they  are  going  to  be  lo- 
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cated  wherever  the  J  idgea  want  to  lo- 
cate them.  Also,  I  wU  say  to  the  ««»^«- 
man  It  la  my  undei  standing  that  the 
numbers  wUl  depend  upon  the  need  as 
determined  by  the  J  idiclal  Conference. 
That  is  in  my  Judgri  lent  Uke  saying  to 
the  Members  of  the  K  (use  of  Representa- 
tives they  can  detern  Ine  how  many  ad- 
ministrative asslstara  they  need. 

Mr  CEDEBBERO  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  to  agree  with  tJ  e  genUeman  there. 
I  do  want  to  say  JiBt  one  thing,  that 
the  Judicial  Conlere  ice  has  been  quite 
good  in  trying  to  holt  the  line.  I  wish  the 
Justice  Department  were  as  reUable  as 
the  Judicial  Conferdnce.  So.  I  do  not 
want  to  Indicate  in  tl  e  Record  here  any- 
thing that  would  in  iny  way  downgrade 
their  concern,  becaise  they  have  been 

very  good. 

But  I  do  have  concern  wherever  we 
have  legislation  that  is  open  ended.  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  we  cannot  say 
we  aiithoMze  50  full  time  and  150  part 
time,  and'lfien  let  tiem  come  back  and 
say  if  they  need  10  i  nore,  or  50  more,  or 
whatever  it  is,  just  as  we  do  with  the 
Federal  Judges.  There  is  no  difference. 
When  we  open  up  the  situation  to  Just 
the  whim  of  the  .  udiclal  Conference, 
then  Congress  loses  control  of  it.  except 
when  we  have  to  pi  it  up  the  money.  In 
oiu-  subcommittee  ve  are  going  to  look 
hard  at  this.  We  a  ways  do.  but  It  be- 
comes a  rather  diffl  lult  thing  when  it  is 
already  authorized. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr   Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERC  .  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  commit  tee. 

Mr  CELLER.  M] .  Chairman.  I  know 
the  gentleman  was  i  n  the  Chamber  when 
we  put  Into  the  Record  the  budgetary 
requirements  on  its  magistrates  under 
S  945  of  $5,515,00)  for  the  50.  at  net. 
and  each  year  there  ifter  $2,745,000.  That 
was  the  estimate,  tut  we  could  not  tell 
exactly  the  budget  hey  would  need,  be- 
cause we  could  noi  know  exactly  what 
the  Judicial  Confeience  would  do  as  to 
numbers.  They  figu  re  for  the  first  year 
there  would  be  full-time  magistrates  to 
the  extent  of  50.  an  d  150  would  be  part- 
time  magistrates,  and  250  would  be 
deputy  clerk  maglst  ate  positions. 

It  is  very  difflcul ;  for  the  budget  ofD- 
cials  with  precisior  instruments  to  des- 
ignate exactly  wha  the  number  wUl  be, 
when  the  nnal  arbl  «r  of  the  situation  is 
the  Judicial  Confei  ence. 

I  think  we  can  have  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  that  bo<  y. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mich  gan  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ceder- 
BERG  was  allowed  t )  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  CEDERBEFQ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  the  geni  eman  that  we  cannot 
do  it  precisely,  bul  in  the  past  we  have 
had  some  rather  lorrible  examples  of 
getting  so  far  aw«  y  from  the  estimates 
we  have  had  that  It  has  been  making  it 
difBcult  for  us  in  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  1  Ir.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yl(  Id  further,  will  these 
people  not  have  to  come  back  before  the 
gentleman's  comnittee  again  and  have 
to  justify  their  est  Imates?  They  are  the 
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matter.  They  reoom 
what  should  be  done 


Mr  CEDERBERO.  I  agree  with  that, 
but  we  would  like  a  little  protection  from 
the  committee  the  genUeman  chairs.  If 
they  would  put  a  ceiling  on  it,  it  would 

help  us  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  McDAOE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

•Ux  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  genUeman  from  Michigan  for 
making  this  point.  It  is  extremely  valid. 
This  is  totally  open-ended.  All  the  gen- 
Ueman will  be  able  to  do  in  his  subcom- 
mittee, if  we  leave  this  open-ended  and 
It  Is  exercised,  will  be  to  pick  up  the  biU 
and  pay  the  bill  for  every  magistrate 
every  Judge  might  appoint,  together  with 
the  clerk  costs  and  the  rent  costs  and  so 
on  They  wiU  be  presented  with  a  bill, 
and  they  wlU  have  to  pay  it,  because 
there  is  no  llmltaUon  on  the  authority, 
which  is  open-ended. 

Mr  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  Uke  to  get  thU  Into  the  Record. 
because  we  may  want  to  come  back  and 
read  this  at  a  future  time.  If  we  get  too 
far  out  of  line,  we  can  be  sure  that  we 
will  take  a  sharp  look  at  that. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  placed  in  the  Record  an  estimate 
so  it'could  be  taken  as  some  guide  of  the 
representation  made  to  us,  so  when  they 
appear  before  the  gentleman's  commit- 
tee he  can  see  whether  they  stay  within 
this  estimate  they  gave  to  the  committee 
before  they  start  appointing  th-se  magis- 
trates. It  takes  about  a  year  under  the 
bill  before  they  start. 

Mr  CEDERBERO.  I  would  have  felt 
better,  knowing  the  experience  we  have 
had.  if  you  had  said  30  or  40  full  time. 
It  would  have  given  us  a  little  easier 
way  in  which  to  work. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff],  if 
I  correctly  understand  that  the  com- 
missioner system  is  to  be  abolished  «  the 
system  of  magistrates  is  put  into  effect? 
Mr  POFF  In  response  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  say  Uiat  this  system  will  replace 
it  It  has  the  endorsement.  I  might  add 
parenthetically,  of  the  national  as- 
sociations. ,  , 

Mr  GROSS.  Is  the  genUeman  saying 
that  50  full-time  magistrates  and  150 
part-time  magistrates  are  going  to  take 

over  the  work 

Mr.  POFF.  I  say  precisely  that. 
Mr  GROSS.  Just  a  minute— take  over 
the  work  of— did  the  genUeman  say— 
700  commissioners? 
Mr.  POFF.  It  is  731. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman  Is 
correct,  because  I  am  genuinely  con- 
cerned by  the  unknown  expense  of  this 
bill.  It  Is  open  ended  In  almost  every 

respect.  ,„  ^. 

Mr.  POFP.  B«r.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POPP.  Does  the  gentleman  under- 
stand that  731  commissioners  operate  on 


a  fee  system,  that  they  are  not  employed 
full  time,  and  that  they  cannot  be  prop- 
erly equa>«d  with  the  total  number  of 
full-time  and  part-time  magistrates  to  be 

appointed?  ^.     . 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  raised  the  question  be- 
cause I  have  been  here  at  least  a  couple 
of  years  and  I  have  seen  several  bUls  to 
Increase  the  number  of  Federal  judges. 

This  afternoon  I  have  heard  a  lot  of 
talk  about  unclogging  the  overburdened 
courts.  In  past  years  I  heard  all  kinds  of 
talk  about  "Justice  delayed  is  Justice  de- 
nied."  as  the  necessity  for  adding  scores 
of  Federal  Judges.  Yet  here  today  we  are 
told  the  courts  are  stUl  clogged.  What  has 
happened?  Where  are  the  many  addi- 
tional Judges  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  succeeded  in  getting  the  House  to 
approve? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  TeU  the  people  to  take 
pills  so  they  will  not  have  more  babies. 
The  population  caused  sUl  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  genUeman  assured 
us  the  coiu-ts  would  be  unclogged  but  to- 
day we  are  told  they  are  stUl  Jammed 
and  overburdened. 

I  suggest  that  we  have  had  too  many 
afflicted  Judges,  too  many  Indisposed 
judges  for  one  reason  or  another  that 
somebody  has  the  responsibility  to  re- 
place If  we  could  get  work  out  of  some 
of  these  Judges  to  the  limit  of  their  abil- 
ity and  their  capacity  we  would  not  need 
to  conUnuaUy  Increase  the  Federal  ju- 
diciary, certainly  not  at  the  rate  you  pro- 
pose to  increase  it  here  today. 

I  should  like  at  some  time  to  hear 
someone  assure  us  that  the  Federal 
courts  are  going  to  be  unclogged. 

I  remind  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yortt  that  3  Federal  judges  have  been 
fighUng  down  in  Oklahoma  for  years  on 
end.  For  years  they  have  been  feuding 
and  calling  each  other  names.  They  could 
not  possibly  serve  their  Judicial  district 
properly  while  carrying  on  that  kind  of 
warfare  between  themselves. 
What  has  been  done  about  it? 
Now  you  come  here  asking  for  a  new 
system  of  magistrates;  for  200  full-time 
and  part-time  magistrates,  still  another 
Increase  In  the  Federal  judiciary. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr    CELLER.  I  take  it  you  have  the 

report  the  Judiciary  Committee  filed  on 

those  three  judges.  What  are  you  doing 

about  It?  ^     ^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  am  I  doing  about 

it? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes;  what  are  you  doing 
about  it? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  happen  to  be  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  What  has  the 
Supreme  Court  done  with  the  writ  that 
was  filed  over  3  or  4  years  ago?  I  can  get 
no  real  help  anywhere.  Your  committee 
ought  to  have  gotten  Into  this  long  ago. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  JONAS.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
would  not  want  to  keep  the  judges  on 
the  court  aU  the  time.  How  would  they 
deliver  lectures  around  at  the  univer- 
sities and  other  things? 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  Just  going  to  raise 
that  subject. 

This  afternoon  there  has  been  some 
discussion  of  what  the  proposed  full-time 
magistrates  can  do  in  their  off  time.  I 
wonder  whether  these  new  magistrates 
could  moonlight  in  the  same  fashion  that 
Associate  Justice  Portas  moonlights — 
at  the  rate  of  $15,000  to  deliver  nine 
lectures  to  17  students.  And  these  lecture 

fees  paid  by  some  of  the  biggest  corpora- 
tions in  the  country.  I  wonder  when 
Congress  Is  going  to  apply  some  kind  of 
standard  of  ethics  and  conduct  to  the 
justices  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  The  gentleman  raised  the 
point  that  there  are  750  commissioners 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  was  my 
understanding  that  an  effort  would  be 
made  to  see  to  It  that  a  good  niunber  of 
these  commissioners  were  appointed  as 
deputy  magistrates.  That  is  why  I  be- 
lieve we  have  the  part-time  magistrates. 
I  would  like  to  pomt  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  we  are  going  to  have  full-time  mag- 
istrates who  must  be  lawyers,  but  we  are 
going  to  have  part-time  magistrates  also. 
I  would  believe  that  the  existing  com- 
missioners, certainly  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  continuing,  would  probably  be 
considered  as  eligible  and  competent  and 
deserving  applicants  inasmuch  as  they 
have  already,  as  you  know,  been  ap. 
pointed  by  the  district  court  Judges  who 
will  make  the  appointments  of  the  full- 
time  and  part-time  magistrates. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  think  a  full-time  magistrate 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  indulge  in  any 
other  work? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  No.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  be  paid  for  it? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  think  if  we  need  Fed- 
eral Judges — and  I  do  not  deny  that  there 
is  a  need — I  think  we  ought  be  appoint 
them  imder  the  Constitution  and  pay 
them  the  fuU  $30,000  Instead  of  $22,500 
and  expect  them  to  work  full  time  with 
no  other  business  associations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  genUeman  agree 
with  me  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
standards  fixed  for  the  conduct  of  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  The  gentleman  you  ad- 
dressed the  question  to,  in  my  judgment, 
is  not  a  competent  Judge  to  pass  upon 
the  qualifications  or  conduct  of  anybody 
but  the  genUnnan  himself. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
is  deeply  concerned  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Fixit  is  able  to  go  out  and  collect  $15,000 
in  nine  evenings,  perhaps  for  telling 
others  how  they  can  mske  a  lucrative 
business  out  of  fixing.  Yes,  I  am  inter- 
ested in  it,  and  I  think  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  ought  to  be  In- 
terested In  any  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  who  does  what  Justice  Fortas  is  do- 


ing by  way  of  collecting  thousands  of  dol- 
lars of  corporation  money  for  delivering 
eight  or  nine  lectures. 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose 
Of  the  bill  is  to  expedite  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

This  goal  is  achieved  by  transferring  to 
these  newly  created  magistrates  many 
lesser  functions  of  the  district  judge.  The 

most  significant  function  assigned  is  that 
of  authority  to  try  minor  offenses,  a  class 
of  cases  that  includes  most  misdemean- 
ors. 

The  genUeman  from  New  Jersey,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, has  advanced  the  proposition  that 
such  a  transfer  of  duties  to  magistrates  Is 
unconstitutional. 

Since  that  attack  strikes  to  the  heart 
of  this  reform,  I  wish  to  devote  some  time 
to  the  defense  of  the  subcommittee's 
unanimous  opinion  that  Congress  does 
have  the  power  to  enact  S.  945. 

The  constitutional  question  that  has 
been  raised  is  an  extraordinary  one.  For 
it  does  not  concern  merely  the  rights  of  a 
particular  defendant  but  rather  the  role 
of  the  Federal  courts  in  American  gov- 
ernment. 

Of  course.  Congress  has  never  to  this 
date  established  the  office  of  magistrate. 
Hence,  there  is  no  case  squarely  in  point 
that  one  can  cite  to  put  the  Issue  to  rest. 

However,  the  courts  are  not  the  sole  re- 
pository of  constitutional  truths.  What 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  and  of 
the  monumental  Judiciary  Act  of  1789 
said  and  did  and  what  the  Congress  has 
thought  and  practiced  ever  since  should 
weigh  considerably  in  our  decision  today. 

In  resolving  the  issue  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  S.  945,  we  are  again  called 
upon  to  detennine  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  article  m.  It  states  that  "the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  vested  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
and  establish."  «- 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  ap- 
parently contends  in  his  minority  views 
that  the  foregoing  language  mesms  that 
only  Federal  courts  can  decide  Federal 
Issues.  Otherwise,  the  gentleman  could 
not  contend,  as  he  does,  that  minor  of- 
fenses must  be  tried  before  an  article  HI 
judge. 

What  such  a  contention  overlooks  Is 
the  basic  premise  of  the  Federal  courts: 
that  they  are  courts  of  limited  jurisdic- 
tion. Wright,  Federal  Courts  13. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  made 
clear  that  the  State  courts — which  are 
not  article  HI  courts — would  be  capable 
of  deciding  Federal  Issues.  In  fact,  a  sub- 
stantial number  favored  giving  these 
nonartlcle  IH  tribunals  exclusive  orig- 
inal Jurisdiction  over  Federal  questions. 
But  It  was  finally  resolved  that  Congress 
would  be  given  the  power  to  establish  in- 
ferior courts  and  give  them  jurisdiction. 

Hamilton,  In  No.  82  of  the  Federalist, 
Indicates  that  such  a  provision  did  not 
take  awav  Federal -question  Jurisdiction 
from  the  State  courts. 

In  1789.  the  first  Congress  did  estab- 
lish district  courts,  but  it  did  not  grant 
to  the  Federal  courts  general  Federal- 
question  Jiulsdiction.  In  fact,  it  was  not 
until  1875  that  Congress — after  an  abor- 
tive attempt  in  1801 — gave  the  Federal 
courts  general  Federal-question  jurisdic- 


tion. Hart  and  Wechsler,  the  Federal 
Courts  and  the  Federal  System  45. 

Thus,  for  85  years  the  exclusive  tri- 
bunals for  the  disposition  of  general  Ped- 
eral-question  cases  were  not  article  III 
tribunals.  In  fact,  they  were  not  even 
Federal  tribunals.  Yet,  today  it  is  argued 
that  Federal  questions  must  be  tried 
initially  in  article  III  courts. 

In  1945,  the  Supreme  Court  made  clear 
the  true  meaning  of  article  III  in  Carp 
v.  Curtis.  3  How.  236.  245.  Permit  me  to 
quote  a  portion  of  that  statement,  for  I 
believe  it  is  dispositive  of  the  Issue  raised 
concerning  S.  945: 

Tlie  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States, 
although  it  has  its  origin  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  (except  for  enumerated  instances. 
applicable  exclusively  to  this  court)  depend- 
ent for  its  distribution  and  organization,  and 
for  the  modes  of  its  exercise,  entirely  upon 
the  action  of  Congress,  who  possess  the  sole 
power  of  creating  the  tribunals  (inferior  to 
the  Supreme  Court),  for  the  exercise  of  the 
Judicial  power,  and  of  investing  them  with 
Jurisdiction  either  limited,  concurrent,  or 
exclusive,  and  of  withholding  Jurisdiction 
from  them  in  the  exact  degrees  and  character 
which  to  Congress  may  seem  proper  for  the 
public  good.  (Emphasis  added.) 

In  other  words,  nothing  in  article  HI 
requires  that  any  case  be  tried  in  a  Fed- 
eral district  court.  In  fact.  Congress  has 
many  times  sent  Federal  criminal  cases 
to  nonartlcle  HI  tribunals  for  disposi- 
tion. Cases  dealing  with  violations  of  the 
embargo  acts,  the  postal  laws,  and  the 
revenue  laws  have  been  channeled  into 
State  courts.  This  long-standing  prac- 
tice w£is  found  constitutional  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Testa  v.  Katt,  330  U.S. 
386  (1947). 

On  this  very  point,  I  would  ask  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  look  around 
this  Capital  City.  Notice  the  many  ad- 
ministrative buildings  where  every  day 
thousands  of  decisions  are  made  which 
are  cognizable  under  article  III.  Are  the 
decisions  made  by  the  FCC  or  the  CAB 
made  initially  by  an  article  III  tribunal? 
Of  course  not.  Appeal  may  be  taken  to  a 
Federal  court — as  under  S.  945 — but  the 
initial  decision  adjudicating  the  rights  of 
the  parties  is  made  by  a  tribunal  which 
is  not  constituted  under  article  HI. 

Thus,  the  history  of  article  III  offers 
a  resounding  rejection  of  the  arguments 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey In  his  minority  views. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
history  of  article  m  as  it  was  fi'amed, 
interpreted,  and  implemented,  the  ai-gu- 
ment  that  minor  offenses  must  initially 
be  tried  by  an  article  HI  judge  is  un- 
tenable. 

Up  to  this  point,  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  jurisdictional  power  of  Con- 
gress under  article  in.  The  fact  that  no 
case  need  be  referred  to  a  Federal  dis- 
trict judge  in  the  first  Instance  is  a  tenet 
of  article  in  only.  Other  parts  of  the 
Constitution — such  as  the  due  process 
clau.«e — may  lead  Congress  to  refer  cer- 
tain cases  to  Federal  district  judges  for 
Initial  decision. 

But  those  are  considerations  of  fair- 
ness to  the  parties  and  not  of  jurisdic- 
tional power.  The  difference  Is  that  fair- 
ness is  a  matter  of  individual  rights 
whereas  jurisdictional  power  is  a  matter 
of  our  governmental  structure.  It  follows 
that  the  individual  party  can  waive  his 
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lawyers  because  the  salaries  are  still 
so  low  they  have  not  been  able  to  at- 
tract very  many  lawyers  to  give  up  their 
full-time  practice  in  order  to  become  a 
magistrate.  But  it  has  represented  an 
improvement  and  a  great  advance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  practicing  at- 
torney I  had  the  opportimity  to  try  many 
cases  before  the  justice  of  the  peace  and 
the  opportunity  to  try  cases  before  the 
magistrates.  It  is  my  experience  that  a 
magistrate  with  a  legal  backgroimd  is 
much  better  able,  obviously,  to  rule  on 
questions  of  evidence  than  is  a  non- 
lawyer.  I  will  tell  you  that  in  my  opinion 
there  are  many  cases  that  are  tried 
where  there  are  genuine  and  complex 
evidentiary  questions  smd  where  there 
should  be  a  lawyer  magistrate  hearing 
the  case. 

I  thing  that  by  establishing  this  type 
of  system  and  getting  away  from  the 
fee  system  we  have  made  an  impressive 
step  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  agree  with 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Cahill]  that 
there  may  be  some  inadequacies  con- 
tained in  this  bill.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
I  think  it  is  a  very  constructive  step 
forward. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACTK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  The  gentleman  agrees 
with  me  that  under  this  bill  nonAawyers 
may  be  appointed  as  magistrates? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Nonlawyers  still  may 
be  appointed.  However,  it  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  that  would  exist  only  in 
such  cases  where  lawyers  were  not  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  certainly 
during  the  general  debate  I  pointed  out 
that  in  my  State  at  least— and  I  think 
generally  speaking  in  most  States  of  the 
country — the  commissioner  system  has 
worked  very  well  and  that  outstanding 
men  have  been  appointed  by  the  Federal 
judges  to  perform  ais  commissioners. 

Does  the  gentleman  know  of  any  case 
where  that  is  not  true? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Let  me  cite  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  a  case  with  which  I  am  familiar 
in  my  own  State  where  we  have  a  lawyer 
commissioner,  one  who  is  an  excellent 
commissioner,  but  who.  it  is  my  xmder- 
standlng,  has  to  give  up  the  last  2 
months  of  his  salary  because  he  is  per- 
mitted to  receive  only  a  specified 
amount.  Of  course  this  means  that  he 
is  working  2  months  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  any  doubt 
that  there  are  improvements  needed  in 
this  bill.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  bill  is 
perfect.  However.  I  do  believe  that  this 
is  a  substantial  step  forward. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  only  take  a 
minute  to  say  that  I  rise  in  support  of 
S.  945,  which  will  abolish  the  U.S.  com- 
missioner and  establish  a  system  of  n.S. 
magistrates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 


House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  know 
that  crime  has  become,  in  our  time,  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  confronting 
this  Nation.  We  as  lawmakers  know  that 
law  and  justice  are  the  foundation  of  our 
society.  We  are  shamed  as  a  nation  that 
our  crime  rate  is  still  soaring  upward. 
Part  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that 
we  are  no  longer  able,  as  a  nation,  to 
dispense  swift,  sure  justice.  The  rapid 
increase  in  crime  is  appalling,  and  the  in- 
creased workload  on  the  courts  as  a  re- 
sult is  apparent.  The  U.S.  commissioner 
system  in  our  Federal  courts,  although  at 
one  time  helpful  in  diminishing  a  small 
part  of  the  court's  workload,  has  re- 
mained basically  unaltered  for  over  a 
hundred  years — and  I  repeat,  over  a 
hundred  years.  S.  945  is  a  major  step  to- 
ward the  much-needea  reform  of  our 
present  Federal  Judicial  system. 

I  ask— How  swift  Is  justice  when  sus- 
pects languish  in  jail  for  months  await- 
ing their  day  in  court?  I  ask.  How  sure 
Is  justice  when  one-third  of  over  700 
commissioners  determining  complicated 
questions  of  law  are  not  even  lawyers? 
I  ask — How  constitutional  is  it  when  the 
amoimt  of  compensation  a  commissioner 
gets  is  based  on  how  a  matter  is  de- 
termined? These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
problems  that  fester  within  our  present 
judiclsd  system  of  justice. 

S.  945  will  correct  these  conditions.  It 
will  expedite  justice  with  a  modem  sys- 
tem of  U.S.  magistrates.  To  begin  with, 
these  magistrates  will  be  supplied  with 
ofiQce  space  and  the  clerical  assistants 
necessary  to  handle  the  workload  effec- 
tively. The  s^iflcant  feature  of  the 
Magistrates  AcTls  that  it  would  free  a 
Federal  judge  from  less  important,  min- 
isterial tasks,  and  enable  him  to  devote 
more  time  and  attention  to  matters  of 
substance  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. 

It  gives  the  U.S.  magistrate  an  expand- 
ed trial  jursidiction  over  minor  criminal 
offenses  when  the  accused  executes  a 
knowledgeable  waiver  of  both  his  right  to 
trial  before  U.S.  district  court  and  any 
right  to  trial  by  jury  he  may  have.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  this  waiver,  his  right  of 
appeal  to  the  district  judge  is  preserved. 
Under  present  law.  U.S.  commis- 
sioners have  trial  jurisdiction  over  petty 
offenses  committed  on  Federal  reserva- 
tions. The  magistrates  trial  jurisdiction 
will  extend  to  minor  offenses  wherever 
committed. 

S.  945  requires  that  all  U.S.  magis- 
trates be  attorneys  unless  it  is  impos- 
sible to  find  a  qualified  attorney  to  fill 
a  particular  position,  and  it  eliminates 
the  anachronistic  fee  system  of  com- 
pensation, and  replaces  it  with  a  system 
of  salaries  set  on  a  sliding  scale  accord- 
ing to  anticipated  workload. 

As  you  know,  S.  945  was  reported  fav- 
orably by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  on  June  28,  1967,  and  was 
passed  by  the  other  body  in  a  unanimous 
vote  on  Jime  29.  1967.  On  March  7  and 
13.  1968.  the  House  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee No.  4  conducted  hearings.  On 
July  3.  1968,  8.  945  was  reported  favor- 
ably with  amendment  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  This  legislation 
has  the  formal  endorsement  of  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States  and 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  is 
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supported  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  National  Association  of  UB. 
commissioners. 

These  endorsements  illuminate  the  im- 
portance, soundness,  and  constitution- 
ality of  S.  945,  and  I  strongly  urge  that 
this  measure — long  overdue — be  enacted 
today. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now 
rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr.  Stratton,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bUl  (S.  945)  to  abolish  the  office  of 
U.S.  commissioner,  to  establish  in  place 
thereof  within  the  judicial  branch  of 
the  Government  the  ofiDoe  of  U.S.  magis- 
trate, and  for  other  purposes,  had  come 
to  no  resolution  thereon. 


ELECTION    TO    COMMITTEE    ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
1306)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1306 

Resolved,  That  Robert  C.  McEwen,  of  New 
Tork,  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  a  member 
of  the  standing  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  House  Administration. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO  FILE 
CONFERENCE  REPORTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  two 
unanimous-consent  requests,  one  affect- 
ing the  food  stamp  bill,  and  the  other 
the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  conference  report  on  the 
bill  S.  3068. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  would  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  repeat  his 
request? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  My  unanimous-consent 
request  Is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  conference  report  on  the  bill  S. 
3068.  concerning  the  food  stamp  bill. 

I  also  am  going  to  make  a  similar  re- 
quest on  the  agriculture  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Have  the  con- 
ferees agreed  on  one  or  both? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  they  are  in  the  process  of  agreeing. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  further 
inquire  if  they  file  the  conference  reports 
tonight,  is  It  the  plan  of  the  leadership 
to  program  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference reports  tomorrow? 


Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  unable  to  advise 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan now,  but,  of  course,  I  know  that  the 
conferees  would  like  to  call  up  these  bills 
tomorrow.  But  first  tomorrow  we  have 
the  conference  report  on  foreign  aid,  and 
we  may  have  the  Foreign  Assistance  Ap- 
propriation Act,  and  we  might  not  be 
able  to  reach  them. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentlemaui  jrield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Iiilght  I  say  that  my  best 
information  in  the  last  couple  of  min- 
utes is  that  they  are  far  apart  on  reach- 
ing agreement  on  the  so-called  food 
stamp  bill,  and  In  order  that  we  might 
consider  both  at  the  same  time,  I  would 
hope  that  the  gentleman  might  not  press 
his  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  withdraws  his  unanimous- 
ctMisent  request. 


JAMES  E.  WEBB:  A  GREAT  RECORD 
OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  another  and  happier 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  to 
insert  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  many 
Members  have  seen  some  of  the  great 
tributes  which  have  been  paid  to  the 
Honorable  James  E.  Webb,  who  an- 
noimced  on  Monday  that  after  8  years  as 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  he  had 
decided  to  retire  on  his  62d  birthday. 
One  of  these  tributes  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning,  and  I  in- 
clude it  with  my  remarks: 

Jim  Webb  REmiES 

Virtually  from  scratch,  with  the  country 
In  a  swlvet  over  Soviet  prowess,  James  E. 
Webb  took  over  the  Nation's  feeble  space 
program  and  drove  the  United  States  firmly 
Into  the  space  age.  A  management  sp>eclalist 
who  earlier  bad  conquered  the  heights  of 
private  Industry  and  served  as  Budget  Bu- 
reau director  and  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
he  credited — In  the  civilian  space  agency — 
the  largest  and  most  labyrinthine  engineer- 
ing organization  In  American  history,  utiliz- 
ing at  Its  peak  400,000  people  and  20,000 
firms.  In  his  eight-year  stewardship,  NASA 
proceeded  under  presidential  and  Congres- 
sional flogging  toward  the  goal  of  a  manned 
lunar  landing  "In  this  decade."  It  achieved 
repeated  successes  and  but  a  single  Impor- 
tant failure — the  fire  that  claimed  the  lives 
of  three  astronauts  last  year. 

It  Is  characteristic  of  this  self-effacing,  or- 
ganlzatlon-mlnded  man  that  he  should 
choose  to  retire  now  at  his  62d  birthday, 
practically  on  the  eve  of  the  Apollo  launch- 
ing— a  career-capping  event  If  ever  there  was 
one.  His  purpose  Is  to  hand  NASA  over  to  his 
lieutenants  before  the  change  of  adminis- 
tration, on  the  theory  that  the  agency  will 
thereby  have  a  better  chance  of  riding  out 
next  year's  power  transfer.  The  country  Is 


fortunate  that  Mr.  Webb  Is  In  good  health 
and  determined  to  apply  hlDOself  vigorously 
to  further  the  Nation's  understanding  of  the 
space  age.  For  him  this  Is  far  more  than  a 
matter  of  projectiles  and  orbits;  it  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  necessities  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  a  great  modem  society. 

Whereas  Mr.  Webb  leaves  NASA  with  Its 
current  missions  adequately  funded  an  Its 
capabilities  well  formed,  he  does  not  leave  It 
with  a  set  mission  beycmd  landing  on  the 
moon.  This  Is  hardly  his  fault.  The  fading 
American  taste  for  competition  with  the 
Russians  In  space  and  the  rising  competition 
of  other  claimants  for  Federal  funds  explain 
NASA's  uncertain  estate:  Its  budget  has  been 
cut  $1.4  bUUon  In  four  years.  Americans  are 
divided  as  to  whether  to  despair  or  take 
cheer  from  NASA's  plight.  To  the  agency's 
retiring  chief,  of  course.  It  Is  a  bitter  pill. 
At  any  rate.  It  will  be  up  to  the  next  Ad- 
ministration and  the  next  Congress  to  chart 
America's  future  In  space.  TTiat  they  have  a 
choice  Is  the  singular  achievement  of  Jim 
Webb. 


AMA  VOLUNTEER  PHYSICIANS  FOR 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  days 
of  social  effort  sometimes  those  who 
practice  the  art  and  science  of  medicine 
are  either  directly  or  inferentially 
maligned.  Ninty-nine  and  forty -four 
one  hundredths  percent  of  all  physicians 
are  humanitarians  and  seek  with  all 
their  hearts  and  strengths  to  render 
quality  care  to  all  who  are  in  need.  This 
belief  and  desire  is  distilled  in  the 
crucible  of  education,  long  years  of 
training  and  service. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  letter  today 
from  the  Department  of  State  that  says 
in  part: 

As  you  know,  Invaluable  contributions  to 
"the  other  wm"  In  Vietnam  are  made  by 
voluntary  agencies  and  other  non-profit 
organizations  rendering  aslstance  to  the 
Vietnamese  people  through  humanitarian 
relief  and  development  programs.  Twenty- 
five  American  organizations,  supported  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
are  actively  conducting  aid  programs  In  the 
fields  of  education,  health,  social  welfare, 
and  refugee  assistance. 

The  AMA  Volunteer  Physicians  for  Viet- 
nam Is  one  of  the  most  Important  of  these 
little  publicized  but  highly  effective  pro- 
grams. Administered  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  financed  by  AID. 
this  protfram  every  month  sends  twelve  to 
sixteen  U.S.  doctors  to  Vietnam,  where  they 
complete  a  tour  assignment  of  at  least  sixty 
days  In  provincial  hospitals  In  twenty-two 
locations,  supplementing  drastically  Inade- 
quate resident  medical  staffs. 

These  skilled  American  physicians,  a  nvim- 
ber  of  them  specialists,  take  time  off  from 
their  ovm  practices  at  home  to  serve  in 
Vietnam  on  an  unpaid  volunteer  basis,  re- 
ceiving only  a  subsistence  allowance  and 
travel  expenses  imder  the  terms  of  their 
contracts.  They  care  for  the  Vietnamese 
civilian  population — war  casualties,  refugees, 
and  other  nonmilltary  victims  of  disease, 
accident,  and  illnesses  of  all  kinds.  Their 
patients  are  of  all  ages,  from  Infants  to  old 
men  and  women. 

After  their  tours  are  completed,  some  of 
these  doctors  return  to  Vietnam  for  a  sec- 
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ond  or  a  third  volunta  -y  assignment;  othert 
come  b»ck  a«  long  tern  employee*  to  work 
with  the  U.8-A.IJ3.  ml^lon  for  ••▼•^  ^*^ 
All     have     served     v     '      '""'   "*"  "" 

Augiut   13.   1M8.  the 
volunteer     for     the 
Vietnam. 
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vAth  dUtinction.  On 
sooth  O.S.  doctor  to 
(Hogram     arrived     In 


iO\ 


I  would  like 
Dr.  Malcolm  Phelpj 
who  is  now  spendln  i 
this  program  here 
also  my  own  frlenc 
Branson,  Mo.,  one 
the  district  I  am 
as    well    as   . 
Sauer  and  Dr.  Bill 
and  the  others  who 

I  include  at  this 
unteer  physicians 

AMA    VOUTNTEKB 

RosT»t   or   483 

BT   St  AXIS,"  JULT    1 


especially  to  compliment 

of  El  Reno,  Okla.. 

full  time  directing 

n  Washington,  and 

Dr.  Jim  Grain,  of 

„_  the  volunteers  from 

pr  vlleged  to  represent 

personi  .1    friends   Dr.   Don 

"  Shaw,  of  Missouri, 

serve  above  self. 

I  oint  a  roster  of  vol- 

Vietnam: 


f  »r 


Phy  ucians 

PAI  nCIPANTS 


AIJiBAl  lA     O) 

Robert  T.King.  Mol  He 
JotMine  Smith  T,  O  tellka 

ALAS  CA    (I ) 

Alan  Homay,  Anch  wage 


ARIZO  MA 


Delbert  J.  Miller 
Paul  J.  Slosser,  Yufcia 


ARKA^  SAS 


»r)R    ViBTNAM 

IN     P«O0«AM 

19«6->JuNX  30,  IMS 


(4) 

:  >rescott  • 


(2) 

Calico  Rock 


John  M.  Graase.  Jr 
James  Patrick,  Pay  ittevllle 

CAUrOI  MIA     (68) 

Robert  E.  Adler,  Pr  smont 
Sergio  E.  Betancou-t.  San  Pranclaco 
James  V.  L.  Bradlej   Plnedale 
Merrltt  C.  Canfleld  San  Diego 
Paul  L.  Carlson.  M  xlesto 
Lawrence  O.  Carpe  iter,  Point  Arena 
Bernard  W.  Casseli  lan,  Los  Angeles 
James  G.  Cavanau  [h,  Sacramento 
William  B.  Chastal  i.  Empire 
Philip  H.  CUnkstot ,  Vallejo 
Grange  S.  Coffin,  E  drldge 
Lloyd  H.  Cotter,  Sapta  Ana 
Howard  DetwUer.   ^an  Nuys 
Wade  R.  Eckert,  \  ammoth  Lakes 
Lloyd  W.  Espen.  R«  Iwood  City 
Neal  R.  Fisher.  Gov  na 
George  W.  Plynn,  Petaluma 
Stmley  M.  Garstaa.  Bakersfleld' 
R:»lph  G.  Gayton,  m  Monte 
Vernon  R.  Gee.  R«  ding 
John  W.  Godsey,  S  in  Francisco 
Jack  D.  Halpln.  Lc  s  Angeles 
Orll  S.  Harbaugh.  i  lan  Diego 
William  A.  Harris.  m»  Angeles 
Allen  Hassan.  Tali  lage 
William  M.  Helvey   Sunnyvale 
Wayne  A.  Hemphl  1.  VlctorvlUe 
Thomas  Humphre;  ,  Los  Angeles 
Roland  K.  Iverson    MarysvlUe 
James  Jones.  San  .  ose 
Charles  Keagy,  Demno 
Richard  P.  Kelger.  TacavlUe 
Robert  M.  Kradjlat.  San  Pranclsco 
Gilbert  Lee,  Los  Ai  geles 
William  P.  Levonl  in,  Santa  Crux 
Marvin  Lottman,  i  nahelm 
Russel  H.  Lowell,  £  an  Diego 
David  L.  McAnlnc  i,  Olendale 
William  H.  MarstiKli 
William  J.  Martin 
Arthur  Miller,  Ho:  lywood 
William  B.  Neal.  ^r.,  Los  Angeles 
Charles  A.  Owen 
James  H.  Phelps.  1  pland 
Jesse  C.  Ralph.  Sa  ramento 
Richard  C.  Reznl  ihek.  Torrance 
Henry  N.  Rlccl.  Mi  rtlnez 
Thomas  V.  RleUy    San  Diego 
Robert  B.  Rowe.  N  adera 


Jr.,  Stanford 
Ventura 


San  Francisco 


Karl  D.  Ruppert, 


Footnotes  at  end  o  [  list 


Sacramento 


Joost  SlulB,  San  Pranclsco 

Gabriel  Smllksteln,  Claremont" 

Lawrence  A.  Smookler.  San  Francisco  ♦ 

Roger  A.  Thill.  Harbor  City 

Uoyd  C.  M.  Tom,  San  Lesndro  (Washing- 
ton) 

Harry  B.  Tucker.  Chlno 

Edward  3.  Vanderhoof,  San  Rafael 
(USAID)  ' 

Donald  S.  Weaver.  Sacramento 

E    Robert  Wells,  Glendale   (U.S.  Army) 

Leo  L.  Wenke.  Healdsburg 

Robert  L.  Wick,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles  (Ohio) 

Hal  T.  Wilson,  San  Bernardino  (Viet  Nam)  « 

William  E.  Woodruff,  Vallejo 

Ralf  Young,  Long  Beach 

COLORADO   (1«> 

Robert  8.  Brlttaln,  Littleton 
Thomas  A.  Carey,  Denver 
Ernest  O.  Cerlanl.  Kremmllng 
Richard  S.  Flxott.  Colorado  Springs 
Warren  Gillette,  Boulder 
Theodore  K.  Glelchman,  Denver 
James  A.  Henderson,  Denver 
James  R.  Leake.  Littleton 
Marvin  F.  Plbum,  Boulder 
Alson  F  Pierce.  Colorado  Springs 
Merltt  W.  Stark,  Denver 
James  R.  Stewart,  Denver 
John  L.  Weaver,  Pueblo  ■ 

coNNBcncnr  (4) 

William  B.  Lyons.  West  Haven 

Haakon  Radge,  Waterbury,  (Washington)' 

Chester  Weed,  West  Hartford 

DZLAWARE   ( 1  > 

William  Wright,  Wilmington 

FLoamA  (11) 
John  H.  Beggs.  Lake  City 
Irving  A.  Behchok,  SarasoU 
Matthew  H.  Bredley,  Miami  Beach 
James  Devlto.  St.  Augustine 
Gerald  M.  HolUngsworth,  Fort  Walton 
Richard  Perry,  St.  Petersburg 
Paul  L.  Schmltz,  North  Miami 
Elbert  J.  Soskls,  Tampa 
Carl  M.  Voyles,  St.  Petersburg 
Frederick  M.  Zerzavy,  Jacksonville 
Jose  L.  Zubero,  Jacksonville 

GEOKGIA  (T> 

Erwln  Brackney.  Augusta 

Bruce  Caldwell,  Augxista 

Dan  Callahan.  Warner  Robins 

Alexander  S.  Fltzhugh,  Grlffln  (Viet  Nam)* 

David  Harvey,  Augusta 

Charles  C.  Wlke,  Augusta 

Charles  H.  Wray,  Augusta 

HAWAII   (4> 

Truett  Benett 

Oeorge  Kenessey,  Ewa  Beach 
Harold  Lewis,  HUo 
Douglas  M.  Murray,  Kallua 

mAHO   (4) 

Lauren  M.  Neher.  Jerome » 
Warren  B.  Ross,  Nampa 
Oeorge  B.  Savlers,  Sun  Valley 

ILLINOIS  (12) 

Howard  T.  Barrett,  Mlnonk 

Thomas  W.  Clark,  Carbondale 

John  J.  Erben,  Chicago 

Robert  F.  Gilbert,  Effingham  (Missouri) 

James  Oraham,  Springfield 

MarUn  A.  Funk,  Park  Ridge 

Hugh  A.  Johnson,  Rockford 

Haydee  J.  Klmmlch,  Springfield 

Kurts  W.  Lleplns,  Crestwood 

William  E.  Morthland,  Oalva  (New  York) 

Pletro  Pedone,  Chicago.  (NYC) 

Donald  R.  Rlsley,  Mt.  Carmel 

INDIANA  (IS) 

Andrew  J.  Bacevlch,  Hammond 
J.  B.  Bennett,  Warren 
Oeorge  R.  Bloom,  Elkhart 
C.  R.  Bowers,  Anderson  » 
•    Dale  L.  Carlberg.  Jeffersonvllle 
Harry  L.  Craig.  Huntlngburg 


Arthur  H.  Olrod,  Decatur 

John  J.  Hartmsn,  Angola 

Donald  J.  Kemer,  Indianapolis 

Kenneth  M.  Lehman,  Topeka 

Daniel  E.  McLaren,  IndlanapolU 

Patricia  K.  Moaeley,  Indianapolis  (Calif.)* 

Gilbert  H.  White,  Jr.,  Hammond 

IOWA   (7) 

Edward  W.  Green,  Iowa  City 

James  Y.  Hendricks,  Clear  Lake 

Leonard  K.  Lackore.  St.  Ansgar 

William  E.  Owen,  St.  Ansgar 

Robert  Porter,  Des  Moines 

Elmer  M.  Smith,  Des  Moines  (USAID)* 

James  E.  Whltmlre.  Sumner 

KANSAS  (S> 

Robert  O.  Brown,  Atchison 
Mohen  A.  S.  Hallaba,  Wlnfleld 
Use  Hellbrunn,  Prairie  Village 
Cllne  D.  Hensley,  Wichita 
Earl  Hutchlns.  Mission 
Ross  L.  Jewell.  Bird  City 
Wayne  O.  Parker,  Oberlln 
NeU  M.  Strandjord.  Kansas  City 

KSNTOCKT    (2) 

Oeorge  F.  Brochman  HI.  GreenvUle  • 

LOVISIANA     (6) 

Rufus  H.  Craig.  Alexandria 
Mayo  L.  Emory.  New  Orleans 
Paul  R.  Meyer.  Jr..  Tulane  (IlUnoU) 
Steve  F.  Price.  Lake  Charles 
Charles  L.  Saint.  PlnevUle 
Richard  W.  Young.  Baton  Rouge 

MAXNK    (1) 

Oeorge  W.  Hallett.  Jr.,  Portland 

MARYLAND    (10) 

Robert  E.  Eby,  Olney 
Michael  B.  Plynn.  Baltimore 
Stephen  M.  Nagy,  Jr..  Baltimore 
Louis  Padovano,  Woodstock  » 
Thomas  H.  Powell,  Baltimore  ' 
Olendon  E.  Rayson,  Baltimore 
Patrick  A.  Reardon.  Seabrook 
Donald  K.  Wallace,  Baltimore 

MASSACHUSRTS    (14> 

John  B.  Ballou,  Salem 
Carl  P.  Brandfass,  Amherst 
Edward  L.  Burwell,  Falmouth 
Ned  H.  Cassem,  Boston 
Laurence  P.  Cloud,  Boston 
Carol  E.  Craig,  South  Hadley 
John  O.  McBratney,  New  Bedford 
Lawrence  B.  Mutty,  Boston 
Carl  A.  Olsson.  Boston 
Robert  D.  Relnecke.  Boston 
Robert  P.  Rlker.  Falrvlew 
C.  Held  Roberts.  Boston 
Arthur  B.  Serlno.  Cambridge 
Rudolf  Toch,  MUton 

MICHIGAN    (18) 
Robert  P.  Baugh,  Detroit 
Edward  S.  Bear.  Detroit  (New  York) 
Hugh  T.  CaumarUn.  Saginaw 
Daniel  D.  Chapman.  Owosso 
J.  Colin  Elliott,  Buchanan  (California) 
Joseph  A.  Grady,  Detroit 
Seymour  Krevsky,  Detroit 
Armand  M.  LaSorsa,  Manlstlque 
Donald  Llpsey,  Durand 
Lambertus  Mulder,  Muskegon 
Adrian  J.  Neerken.  Kalamazoo 
Leonard  M.  Pickering,  Orosse  He 
Henry  Schamweber,  Midland 
Roger  A.  Scholten,  Kalamazoo 
Hugh  L.  Sulfrldge,  Saginaw 
Alfred  B.  Swanson,  Orand  Rapids 
Franklin  V.  Wade.  Flint 
Daniel  White.  Birmingham 

MINNXSOTA     (14) 

Thomas  P.  Comer.  Rochester 

Franklin  H.  Ellis.  Jr..  Rochester 

Krlstof  er  N.  Hagen.  Edlna 

Norman  W.  Hoover.  Rochester  (Viet  Nam)* 

Douglas  Johnson.  Little  Falls 

John  N.  King.  Rochester  (Virginia) 

Jurgen  J.  Moller.  MlnneapolU 


Robert  Monahan.  St.  Paul 

Robert  H.  Nelson,  Benson 

Joe  Nettles,  Rochester 

Bror  F.  Pearson,  Shakopee 

Charles  J.  Prespare,  Waconla  (New  York) 

Marjorle  E.  Seybold,  Rochester 

Matthew  J.  Weir.  Virginia 

MISSISSIPPI     ( 1  > 

Tom  H.  Mitchell,  Vlcksburg 

MISSOURI     (8) 

Carl  H.  Almond,  Columbia    ' 

James  W.  Craln,  Branson 

Albert  J.  Orant,  Hannibal 

Donald  C.  Sauer,  St.  Louis 

William  J.  Shaw,  Columbia 

William  W.  Woodward,  Independence 

MONTANA     (4) 

Donald  H.  Cheever,  Bozeman 
John  J.  Llplnskl,  Kallspell 
Orant  Raltt,  Billings 
John  W.  Strizich,  Helena 

NEBRASKA     ( 1  > 

Calvin  Oba,  Scottsbluff 

NSVADA    (21 

John  W.  Batdorf ,  Las  Vegas 
Kirk  V.  Cammack,  Las  Vegas 

NEW    HAMPSHIRS     (4) 

Raymond  W.  Peppard,  Laconla 
Edward  Sherls,  Wilton 
William  H.  Tatem,  Walpole 
John  A.  Walker,  Newx>ort 

NEW    JERSEY     (S) 

Joan  C.  Burgess,  Flemlngton 
Harold  V.  Coes,  Sussex 
Francis  C.  Ollbertson,  Red  Bank 
William  A.  Hall,  Princeton 
Sam  W.  Kalb,  Newark 
Zebiilon  Talntor,  Cape  May 

NEW     MEXICO      <  7 ) 

Merrill  W.  Brown,  Albuquerque 

William  S.  Curran,  Albuquerque 

Herschel  L.  Douglas,  Lovlngton  < 

William  R.  Kllgore,  Jr.,  Taos 

Harlan  C.  Pannell,  Lovlngton  • 

Jack  C.  Redman,  Albuquerque 

Albert  M.  Roeen.  Taos 

NEW     YORK     (37) 

Hugh  Auchlncloss,  New  York 
John  Bennett.  Rome 
Prank  P.  Berg,  Mt.  Klsco 
Helga  Mae  Erdmon,  New  York  City 
Dolores  E.  Fiedler,  Middle  Village 
Richard  M.  PltzSlmons,  Blnghamton  (Viet- 
nam)* 
Henry  C.  Prick,  New  York » 
John  P.  Orant.  Jr.,  New  York 
George  D.  Grlffln,  New  York 
Paul  A.  Hlnenburg,  New  Yortc 
George  R.  Holswade.  New  York 
Robert  F.  Horsch,  Westfleld 
Adlb  Karam,  Ithaca  ' 
Frank  V.  Keary,  Sllngerlands 
Adam  A.  Kindar,  Amsterdam 
Gilbert  D.  Kllcksteln,  Brooklyn 
Julius  D.  Krombach,  Henderson 
Albert  I«sser,  Garden  City 
Colin  W.  McCord.  New  York 
Robert  A.  McKlnley,  White  Plains 
Donald  J.  Meehan,  Sprtngvllle 
Samuel  W.  Mills,  Jr.,  Mlddletown 
Thomas  P.  D.  Oram.  Schenectady 
Ronald  A.  Passafaro,  Fredonla 
Robert  T.  Potter,  Brooklyn 
Andrew  J.  Presto,  Bayslde.  Long  Island. 
James  B.  Rodgers,  New  York 
William  J.  Rogers  m.  Tonawanda 
Hendrik  M.  Rozendaal,  Schenectady 
Richard  B.  Stark,  New  York 
Hermann  J.  Stelnmetz,  Babylon  (USAID)  < 
Bernard  M .  Teschner.  White  Plains 
James  F.  Upson,  Buffalo 
Cames  Weeks,  Jr..  Amenla 
Herbert  J.  Wilk.  Blnghamton 


Footnotes  at  end  of  list. 


NORTH  CAROLINA    (10) 

W.  Grimes  Byerly,  Jr.,  Hickory 

James  R.  Dunn,  Jr.,  Tarboro 

Charles  C.  Dudley,  Jr.,  Elkln 

Dan  Espey,  Jr.,  Hickory 

John  S.  Oaskln,  Jr.,  Albemarle 

James  H.  Llpsey,  Ashevllle 

WiUlam  C.  Mebane,  WllnUngton 

A.  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  Concord 

Samuel  H.  Walker,  Ashevllle 

Wlllard  W.  Washburn,  Boiling  Springs 

NORTH    DAKOTA     (2) 

Perry  H.  Engstrom,  Wahpeton  ' 

OHIO      (24) 

William  E.  Barratt.  PainesvlUe 
Robert  C.  Cahill,  Attica 
Robert  E.  Cooke,  Harrison 
David  M.  Creamer.  Bellalre 
James  Q.  Dorgan.  Jr.,  Columbus 
Robert  M.  Foster,  Youngstown 
Joseph  H.  Oaudreault,  Nickley 
Aaron  I.  Orollman,  Cincinnati 
Mark  T.  Hoekenga,  Cincinnati 
Paul  Mllde,  Cleveland  Heights 
Alexander  Miller,  Cleveland  Heights 
Jerome  Mulligan,  Cleveland 
Anthony  C.  Nasslf,  Seven  Hills 
James  B.  Patterson,  Lorain 
Ranler  S.  Pakusch,  Maumee 
Thomas  Prescott,  Mt.  Vernon 
Jerry  C.  Rosenberg,  Toledo 
Robert  O.  Smith,  Clrclevllle ' 
Robert  E.  Sooy,  Mt.  Vernon 
John  E.  Stephens,  Columbus ' 
Clinton  W.  Trott,  Mt.  Vernon 
Lois  R.  Zimmerman,  Tiffin 

OKLAHOMA   (10) 

Roy  W.  Anderson,  Cordell 
Arthur  Brown,  Perry 
Richard  A.  Conley,  Watonga 
Richard  F.  Harper,  Pawhuska 
J.  Ted  Herbelln,  Oklahoma  City 
Gale  R.  Kimball,  Oklahoma  City 
Wayne  B.  Lockwood,  Oklahoma  City 
David  F.  Watson,  Muskogee 
Jack  D.  Welsh,  Oklahoma  City ' 

OREGON    (9) 

John  R.  Boe,  Grants  Pass 
E.  Murray  Bums,  Portland 
Calvin  E.  Oantenbeln,  Portland 
Marlon  T.  Merrill.  John  Day 
Edward  S.  Morgan,  Pendleton 
Thomas  E.  Morris,  Jr..  Portland  « 
Charles  H.  Nelson,  Albany 
Richard  N.  Sherwln,  Prinevllle 

PENNSYLVANIA    (17) 

Kelly  M.  Berkley.  PhUadelphla 

Eugene  F.  Berkman.  Beaver 

Martin  Bradley.  Philadelphia 

Daniel  H.  Brooks.  Pittsburgh 

Charles  N.  Chasler.  Pittsburgh 

Francis  P.  Oollzzo.  White  Haven 

Harry  R.  Davis.  BoUing  Springs  * 

Matthew  J.  Drogowskl,  PVeeland 

Robert  T.  Olldea,  Wllkes-Barre  (New  York) 

Joseph  B.  Griffith,  Sewlckley 

Henry  K.  Heller,  Bethlehem 

Ralph  G.  Leighty,  Swlssvale 

Robert  W.  McLaughlin,  Easton 

Plo  J.  Pezzi,  Abington 

John  H.  Updegrove,  Easton 

David  O.  Young,  Philadelphia. 

SOXTTH   CAROLINA    (14) 

Gilbert  Bradham,  Charleston 
Cornelius  Bums,  Sumter 
Julian  Buxton,  Charieaton 
Charles  T.  Fltts,  Charleston 
Harry  GregM'le,  Charleston 
Carl  J.  Hlller,  Charleston 
Edward  E.  Klmbrough,  m,  Columbia 
Foster  MarsbaU,  II.  ColumbU 
Walter  Newton,  Jr.,  Charleston 
Jennings  K.  Owens.  Jr.,  Bennettsvllle 
William  M.  Rambo,  Charleston 
James  Reid,  Charleston  (U.S.  Navy) 
John  Sutton,  Charleston 
Robert  Wilson.  Jr.,  Charleston 


SOUTH   DAKOTA    (4) 

Isaiah  R.  Salladay.  Fort  Meade ' 
John  P.  McCann,  Parkston 
Christopher  J.  Moller,  DeU  Rapids 

TENNESSEE     (8) 

Joe  E.  Bryant,  Lebanon 
Nat  Hyder,  Erwln 
Curtis  McGowan,  ClarksviUe 
W.  Walter  Pyle.  Franklin 
Paul  Spray,  Oak  Ridge 
John  H.  Wolaver,  KnoxvUle 

TEXAS    (24) 

William  R.  Albracht,  Stephenvllle 

Jerry  W.  Bains,  Galveston  4- 

Exeter  F.  Bell,  Jr.,  Houston 

Billy  J.  Blankenshlp,  Galveston 

John  V.  Connolly,  Ingleslde  (USAID)* 

Emerson  Emory,  Dallas 

Robert  Franken,  San  Angelo 

Robert  E.  Haan,  El  Paso 

Joe  D.  Heath,  Kermit 

Otto  H.  Heins,  Rayinondville  * 

Vincent  J.  Kitowskl,  Houston 

Kurt  Lekisch,  Midland 

John  C.  Long,  Plainvlew 

Frederick  C.  Lowry,  Austin 

John  W.  McFadden,  Jr.,  Galveston 

Paul  R.  Meyer,  Port  Arthur 

Lumlr  F.  Novak,  San  Antonio 

Edward  B.  Singleton,  Houston 

Roscoe  A.  Schulze,  Flatonla  > 

William  W.  Taylor,  Dallas 

Wayne  E.  Truax,  Galveston 

Frank  Van  Orden,  Trinidad 

UTAH    (4) 

Thomas  L.  Hannum,  Brigham  City 
Mark  B.  Jensen,  Provo 
George  H.  Lowe.  Jr.,  Ogden 
Charles  A.  Rodman,  Salt  Lake  City 

VERMONT    (1) 
David  M.  Stewart,  Bellows  Falls 

vmciNiA   (3) 
John  M.  Adams,  Winchester 
William  Conrad  Stone,  Roanoke' 

WASHINGTON     (22> 

Louis  E.  Bralle,  Seattle 

Edward  C.  Calta.  Renton 

Harry  Prewing,  Vancouver 

Anthony  R.   Oalgano,   Port   Angeles 

C.  Richard  Goodhope.  Edmond 

Jack  G.  Henneman,  Seattle 

Fred  H.  Gloeckner,  Buckley 

William  A.  Johnson,  Longview* 

Barbara  A.  Kenyon,  Buckley 

Robert  E.  Lane,  Tacoma 

Edwin  F.  Leibold,  Porks 

Richard  B.  Link,  American  Lake 

Robert  C.  Maher,  Spokane 

John  O.  MllUgan,  Kirkland  (Calif.)' 

William  N.  Pope,  Seattle 

Philip  A.  Prttel,  Vancouver ' 

Herman  L.  Schless,  Seattle 

Richard  V.  Tinker,  Seattle 

Wayne  Zlmmercan,  Tacoma 

WEST  VnCINIA    (3) 

Richard  A.  Currle,  Morgantown 
Robert  W.  Nellson,  Jr.,  Bluefleld  » 

WISCONSIN    (12) 

Thomas  J.  Beno,  Green  Bay 
Thomas  P.  Chlaholm,  Arcadia 
Victor  S.  Falk,  Edgerton » 
William  B.  Gallagher,  LaCroese 
Samuel  B.  Harper,  Madison 
Charles  E.  Hopkins,  Madison 
Lelf  H.  Lokvam,  Kenosha 
Dominic  J.  Martlnette,  Hurley 
Reynold  E.  Nesemann.  Kewaunee 
Isadore  H.  Schultz.  Mazomanie 
Joseph  P.  Springer,  Durand 
vrroMiNG  (5) 
Christie  J.  Ghlcsdus,  Laramie 
Ben  M.  Leeper.  Cheyenne 
Loran  B.  Morgan,  Torrington' 
Joseph  P.  Murphy,  Casper 
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»I.DMBIA    (a> 

TrtnldMl 


(U8AID)  * 
Kentucky) 


DianucT  OT 
BMd«o  If .  BalklMOo|i 
JoMph  F.  Fazekas 
WlUlam  W.  runder^urk 
Fred  A.  J.  Oeler 
Wllllun  D.  Oldluun 
O.  Harvey  I.  Sloane 

CAMAX.  40KS  (a> 
Ronald  E.  Moore 
Robert  B.  Price 

OTRlfel   <T) 

John  H.  Baker.  Bag:  idad  (USAID)« 

Julia  M.  Baker  (Mesfoo) 

PrUcllla  O.  Boek 

Donald  E.  Butterfl^d 

Howard  P.  Hyde, 

Lois  H.  Vlaacber, 

Joeepb  J.  Welfls, 


,  Phlllpplnee 
Tokyo  (Wisconsin) 
Nam   (n.S.  Army) 
India 
Aighanlstan   (Michigan) 


>  let 
Ka  iganl, 


rooi  wons 


]  lam 


>  Roster  of  all  physlcl; 
In  Viet  Nam  since  Ir 
1966.   Roster   shows 
credited  with  a  secoi^ 
tour  and  that  12 
ly  returned  to  Viet 
pioyees.    •" 

*  Physletans  credit^ 
ond  tour. 

*  Physicians  credlte  1 
tour. 

*  Subsequently  served, 
(AMA/USAID)    in   VI  Bt 
rent  address;   reflect* 
recruitment. 


ans  who  have  served 

ceptlon  of  program  In 

hat  35   physicians  are 

tour,  4  with  a  third 

volu4teers  have  subsequent- 

as  long  term  em- 


TEXTHiE   IMPORRS   CONTINUE   TO 
RBE 

l^peaker.  I  ask  unani- 

the  House  for  1 

and  extend  my 


ad  Iress 
rei  Ise 


tt  e 
c  n 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  ^ 
mous  consent  to 
minute  and  to 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER, 
the  request  of  the 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr 
to  express  the  grea 
tile  industry  over 
visory  Committee 
Speaker,  the  findli 
Committee  can  be 
moment.  The  views 
majority  of  the  n 
known  and  publlcl; 
ings  will  be  a  hoax 
try  and  its  employes 
comited  on  to  offer 

Mr.  Speaker,  imdorts 
and  manmade  fiber 
totaled   299   milllo  1 
yards — an  alltime 

Based  on  the  first 
apparel  imports  fot 
an  annual  rate  o 
yards.  This  is  a  14- 
the  previous  record 

Translated  into 
226,500   American 
this  volume  of 
imports  alone  were 
21.000  Jobs. 

The  rise  in  textil 
1968  confirms  our 
convinced  that  unlbss 
crease  in  the  grow  h 
parel  imports  is  slowed, 
dustry's  enormous 
ing   Job   opportuni^es 
where  they  are 
seriously  Jeopardize^! 

As  Secretary  of 
Textile  Committee, 


text  les 
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with  serving  a  Sec- 

with  serving  a  Third 

,  or  serving,  long  tour 
Nam.    (State)    Cur- 
change  since  original 


there  objection  to 
gentleman  from  South 


I  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
concern  of  the  tex- 
makeup  of  the  Ad- 
Trade  Policy.  Mr. 
gs  of  this  Advisory 
redicted  at  this  very 
of  the  overwhelming 
embers  are  already 
stated.  Their  find- 
on  the  textile  indus- 
They  cannot  be 
iny  relief. 

of  cotton,  wool, 

textiles  during  July 

equivalent   square 

lAonthly  high. 

7  months,  textile  and 

1968  are  nmning  at 

3.2    billion   square 

jercent  increase  over 

set  in  1966. 

jobs.  It  would  take 

workers   to   produce 

and  apparel.  July 

he  equivalent  of  over 


imports  thus  far  in 
worst  fears.  We  are 
the  alarming  in- 
of  textile  and  ap- 
the  domestic  in- 
lotentlal  for  expand- 
In   those   areas 
rieeded  most  will  be 
1. 

the  Informal  House 
I  have  worked  with 


my  colleagues  from  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  im- 
press upon  the  State  Department,  the 
President's  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations  and  others  how  our 
textUe  trade  position  has  deteriorated. 
The  relentless  buildup  of  textile  and  ap- 
parel imports  is  casting  a  dark  shadow 
over  the  future  prospects  of  one  of  our 
most  basic  and  essential  industries — an 
industry  so  essential  to  the  defense  of 
this  Nation  and  indeed  the  free  world. 

During  the  past  10  years,  we  have  seen 
a  dramatic  shift  in  the  pattern  of  inter- 
national trade  in  textiles.  In  1957,  the 
United  States  enjoyed  a  textile  trade 
surplus  of  some  $14  million.  But  starting 
in  1958.  this  surplus  was  wiped  out,  smd 
we  have  been  in  a  deficit  position  ever 
since.  By  the  end  of  last  year,  this  def- 
icit has  grown  to  $766  million.  Our  tex- 
tile imports  were  $1.4  billion,  nearly  three 
times  what  they  wsre  in  1957. 

The  devastating  effect  these  continu- 
ally rising  imports  are  having  on  the  fu- 
ture course  of  the  textile  industry  is  re- 
flected in  this  industry's  investment  in 
new  plants  and  equipment.  In  the  last  2 
years,  capital  expenditures  in  the  textile 
industry  have  been  cut  back  substantial- 
ly. The  Commerce  Department  estimates 
that  capital  expenditures  in  the  textile 
industry  in  1968  will  be  $79  million,  down 
by  $340  million  from  1966.  This  means 
that  fewer  new  plants  will  be  built  with 
the  resulting  loss  in  job  opportunities. 

When  a  plan  was  annoimced  for  a 
long-range  study  of  our  trade  policies  we 
were  encouraged.  Obviously,  something 
must  be  done  to  reverse  the  trend  which 
is  siphoning  off  more  and  more  of  the 
economic  strength  of  the  textile  Industry 
every  year. 

The  Trade  Information  Committee 
held  lengthy  hearings.  Volumes  of  testi- 
mony were  taken  from  people  on  all  sides 
representing  the  various  groups  who  have 
an  interest  in  international  trade.  Now 
that  the  hearings  are  concluded,  a  group 
of  men  has  been  selected  to  evaluate  the 
information  whose  backgroimd  and  in- 
terests pretty  well  point  to  conclusions 
which  will  not  offer  any  comfort  to  indus- 
tries which  are  suffering  from  low-wage 
import  competition. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  are 
distinguished  and  able  leaders  of  busi- 
ness and  labor.  But,  unfortunately,  they 
represent  only  one  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy, the  big  international  exporters.  The 
roster  of  the  Committee  reads  like  a 
"who's  who"  of  the  world  of  free  trade. 

The  Trade  Information  Committee 
should  have  the  benefit  of  these  men's 
views,  but  the  Committee  should  not  be 
weighted  so  heavily  in  their  direction. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  textile-produc- 
ing areas  can  only  be  alarmed  at  the 
Committee's  being  dominated  by  people 
with  views  such  as  those  held  by  Mr. 
David  Rockefeller,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee.  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  a 
distinguished  banker,  but  he  and  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee do  not  speak  for  workers  in  in- 
dustries such  as  textiles,  who  are  seeing 
the  threat  to  their  jobs  increase  every 
day. 

Bdr.  Rockefeller  made  his  views  on  tex- 
tile imports  quite  clear  at  the  Southern 


Governors  Conference  m  Jime  of  this 
year.  He  told  the  Governors  that  the  tex- 
tile industry  is  not  being  hurt  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  imports ;  that  the  Indus- 
try should  learn  to  expect  ups  and  downs 
and  that  those  who  lose  their  jobs  can 
turn  to  the  Government  for  some  sort 
of  adjustment  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  know 
and  understand  the  textile  industry  do 
not  think  that  you  can  tell  a  textile 
worker  to  go  find  another  Job  because 
imports  have  forced  a  cutback  at  the 
mill.  They  do  not  have  the  financial 
means  to  move  to  another  town  or  live 
through  long  periods  of  unemployment. 

The  Southern  Governors'  Conference, 
comprised  of  17  Governors  in  States 
where  the  textile-apparel-fiber  industry 
provides  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs, 
turned  aside  Mr.  Rockefeller's  plea  to 
support  his  overly  liberal  views  on  inter- 
national trade. 

These  Governors,  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  maintain  sound  economies 
in  their  States,  instead  passed,  with  one 
dissenting  vote,  a  resolution  calling  for 
full  implementation  of  our  Government's 
textile  program.  That  program  calls 
for  international  agreements  limiting 
imports  of  textile  products  made  from 
all  fibers.  The  one  dissenting  vote  was 
Mr.  RockefeUer's  brother,  the  Governor 
of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  speech  and  the  re- 
jection of  his  views  by  the  Governors  of 
a  large  section  of  the  country  indicate 
that  he  does  not  represent  the  views  of 
the  majority  of  the  American  people.  An 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  share  the 
views  of  Mr.  Rockefeller.  This  indicates 
that  the  Committee  is  indeed  a  kangaroo 
court,  a  hoax  and  fraud  on  the  American 
people  who  urgently  need  fair  adminis- 
tration of  orderly  trade  in  textiles. 

For  this  reason,  the  members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Trade  Policy 
cannot  be  expected  to  come  up  with  rec- 
ommendations which  will  safeguard  the 
future  Job-producing  growth  of  indus- 
tries such  as  textUes  and  apparel. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  another  study. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
just  completed  a  solid  month  of  hear- 
ings on  this  matter.  The  textile  industry 
and  its  employees  with  rising  imports 
need  no  further  studies.  There  is  no  fur- 
ther need  for  advisory  committees  or 
hearings.  It  is  clear  that  what  is  needed 
now  is  action. 

The  international  agreement  urgently 
needs  to  be  extended  to  cover  manmade 
fibers,  filament  yams,  and  wool.  Every 
category  of  textiles  must  be  included  in 
any  agreement  to  protect  the  whole. 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  GROGAN 

Mr.  DANIEUa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEABSK.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
the  greatest  of  sadness  that  I  announce 
to  this  House  the  passing  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  State 


of  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable  John  J. 
Grogan. 

Mr.  Grogan  was  a  man  of  humble 
origins  who  came  within  an  eyelash  of 
being  elected  U.S.  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey in  1958.  It  was  perhaps  the  only  thing 
that  he  ever  sought  in  his  53,  all  too 
short,  years  that  he  did  not  succeed  in 
obtaining. 

John  Grogan  who  left  school  at  the 
age  of  14  to  become  a  pipefitters  helper 
at  the  Bethlehem  Steel  yards  in  Hobo- 
ken,  arose  to  become  president  of  one  of 
America's  greatest  labor  organizations, 
the  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  Ship- 
builders, AFL-CIO,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  a  vice  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor-Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations  and  as  a  na- 
tional labor  leader  he  had  served  Presi- 
dents Truman,  Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson,  as  a  representative  of  this 
Nation  in  many  foreign  lands. 

We  in  Hudson  County  had  the  great 
privilege  of  knowing  this  labor  states- 
man in  a  different  way.  We  knew  him  as 
a  kind  friend,  a  man  deeply  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  his  neighbors,  a 
man  deeply  concerned  with  his  com- 
munity. 

John  Grogan  was  a  frequent  visitor  to 
the  White  House.  Yet.  he  never  outgrew 
his  origins  and  he  preferred  the  company 
of  the  humble  to  the  mighty. 

For  12  years,  his  friends  and  neighbors 
in  Hoboken  elected  him  mayor  of  the 
mile-square  city  and  in  this  role  he  was 
an  exciting  and  beloved  leader  of  his  city 
and  party.  For  the  last  5  years  he  served 
as  clerk  of  the  county  of  Hudson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  known  Johnny 
Grogan  for  so  long  and  have  admired 
him  so  greatly  that  words  fail  me  when 
I  try  to  tell  this  House  what  he  meant  to 
those  who  loved  him.  I  have  known  many 
persons  in  my  life  but  I  have  never 
known  anyone  who  possessed  so  many 
good  traits  in  abundance. 

Mrs.  Daniels  joins  with  me  in  extend- 
ing our  most  profound  sympathy  to  his 
widow,  the  former  Eileen  McNulty,  their 
daughter,  Patricia,  his  son.  Airman 
James  Grogan.  USAF,  his  two  brothers, 
Andrew  and  Thomas,  and  to  his  three 
sisters,  Mrs.  Margaret  Ross,  Mrs.  Jose- 
phme  Gumbach.  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Kovic. 
Our  hearts  go  out  to  them  in  their  mo- 
ment of  sadness.  But  all  of  us  who  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Johnny 
Grogan  are  better  men  for  it. 


Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  adjourns  sine 
die  it  will  bring  to  a  close  the  career  of  a 
man  who  has  served  in  the  Congress 
longer  than  any  other  Hoosier  in  the  his- 
tory of  Indiana — Charles  Abraham  Hal- 
LECK,  who  has  served  17  consecutive 
terms  in  this  body. 

I  could  not  hope,  at  this  time,  to  enu- 
merate adequately,  let  alone  assess,  his 
achievements  and  his  contributions  dur- 
ing what  amounts  to  an  adult  lifetime  of 
service  to  his  district,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation.  One  book  has  already  been  writ- 
ten on  that  subject.  I  suspect  there  will 
be  others.  But  I  do  at  this  time  want  to 
spread  on  the  Record  smne  highlights, 
at  least,  in  the  career  of  Indiana's  all- 
time  "Mr.  Republican,"  and,  in  my  book, 
one  of  the  alltime  truly  great  Members 
of  this  body: 

BiontAPRicAL  SncrcH  From  the 
Congressional  OiRKcroRT 
Charles  A.  Hallsck.  Republican,  of  Rens- 
selaer, was  bom  In  Jasper  County,  Ind.,  Au- 
gust 23,  1900.  and  has  resided  there  all  his 
life;  attended  grade  and  high  schools  In 
Rensselaer;  was  graduated  from  Indiana 
University  with  an  AB.  degree  in  1922  and 
with  an  LL.B.  degree  In  1924;  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Order  of  the  Coif, 
and  Is  also  a  member  of  Beta  Theta  and  Phi 
Delta  Phi;  served  In  World  War  I  and  Is  a 
member  of  the  American  Legion;  married  to 
Blanche  White,  of  Indianapolis,  and  they 
have  two  children,  Charles  W.  and  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter B.  Litchfield;  was  elected  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  the  Jasper-Newton  circuit  in  1924, 
and  was  reelected  four  times;  was  elected  to 
the  74th  Congress  at  a  special  election  held 
on  January  29,  1935;  reelected  to  75tb  and 
succeeding  Congresses;  majority  leader  In  the 
80th  and  83rd  Congresses;  minority  leader 
In  the  86th.  87th  and  88th  Congresses. 


THE  HONORABLE  CHARLES 
ABRAHAM  HALLECK 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 

O'Neal  of  Georgia).  Under  a  previous 

order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 

Indiana  [Mr.  AoairI  is  recognized  for  60 

minutes. 

obnxral  leavx 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  order,  the  Honorable  Charles 
Abraham  Hallsck. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Committee  assignments  have  included 
Rules.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. Investigation  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments.  Lobbying  Ac- 
tivities. House  Admmistration,  Public 
Works,  and,  currently.  Armed  Services 
and  Standards  of  Official  Conduct — 
ranking  Republican  member. 

Other  offices: 

Chairman  of  the  National  Republi- 
can Congressional  Committee,  1945-46, 
which  helped  elect  Republican  House. 

Republican  majority  leader.  House  of 
Representatives,  80th  Congress. 

Chairman,  subcommittee  which 
drafted  Republican  Statement  of  Prin- 
ciples and  Objectives,  adopted  February 
6,  1950. 

Cochairman,  National  Committee 
Speakers'  Bureau,  1952. 

Majority  leader.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 83d  Congress. 

Minority  leader.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 86th,  87th,  and  88th  Congresses. 

Placed  the  name  of  Wendell  Wilkie  in 
nomination  as  candidate  for  President 
on  the  Republican  ticket.  1940. 

Seconded  the  nomination  of  Thomas 
Dewey,  1948. 

Placed  the  name  of  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower in  nomination  for  his  second  term. 
1956. 

Served  as  permanent  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Convention,  1960. 

Seconded   the   nomination   of   Barry 


Goldwater  as  the  Republican  candidate 
for  President.  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  concerning  Charlie 
Halleck  and  his  abilities.  I  quote  from 
some  of  these: 

Joe  McCaffrey  of  the  Capitol  Radio 
Correspondents'  Gallery  said: 

Halleck  Is  one  of  the  handful  of  men  to 
come  to  the  surface  In  the  big  manpower 
pool   of   the   House   of   Representatives.  .  .  . 

Halleck  Is  no  Daniel  Webster.  His  oratory 
Is  far  from  the  flowery  style  that  placed  the 
old  New  Englander  In  oratorical  history.  With 
a  lawyer- trained  mind,  Halleck  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  Issues  under  discussion.  He  has 
a  wonderful  capacity  for  sensing  the  mood  of 
his  audience,  for  being  able  to  feel  what 
arguments  will  be  most  effective,  and  know- 
ing that,  he  passes  very  lightly  over  other 
argvunents  that  to  many  may  seem  more 
vital.  .  .  . 

Halleck  can  "will"  his  audience  to  listen 
to  him.  .  .  . 

Ben  Cole.  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Indianapolis  Star  said : 

John  Bamett  thought  I  ought  to  be  a  little 
entertaining  and  a  little  sentimental  tonight, 
seeing  this  Is  kind  of  a  celebration  for  Charlie 
Halleck.  But,  except  for  my  wife.  I  can't 
think  of  anybody  who  thinks  I'm  very  enter- 
taining when  I'm  sentimental. 

I've  been  a  Charlie  Halleck  watcher  for  a 
long,  long  time.  I  used  to  stand  In  the  wings 
with  Blanche  waiting  for  Charlie  to  finish  a 
speech  so  I  could  have  the  lone  copy  of  his 
text.  He  usually  didn't  follow  the  script,  but 
that  didn't  make  too  much  difference.  I  re- 
ported It  anyway. 

When  I  got  to  Washington.  Charlie  was 
nice  to  me.  He  didn't  give  me  many  scoops, 
you  understand.  Old  Dan  Kidney  got  those. 
But  be  was  pleasant,  and  I  must  say  Charlie 
never  ducked  a  reporter  and  he  would  answer 
the  question  on  the  record. 
I  have  a  collection  of  memories  of  Charlie. 
Winning  the  Congress  for  the  GOP  In  1946. 
Losing  It  again  after  Harry  Truman 
kicked  the  80th  Congress  all  the  way  from 
Yonkers  to  Walla  Walla  In  1948. 

Charlie  helping  get  the  Marshall  Plan 
through  Congress.  It  sounds  so  orthodox  to- 
day. But  remember  we  Hooslers  hadn't  even 
recognized  New  York  City. 

Saving  Indiana  from  Its  open-record  wel- 
fare law.  That  was  a  little  trouble  we  news- 
p>apermen  cooked  up  for  him. 

Leading  the  OOP-Dlxlecrat  majority 
against  the  Administration  in  Harry  Tru- 
man's day. 

Leading  the  GOP-regular  Democrat  ma. 
Jonty  against  the  Dlxlecrats  In  Dwight  El- 
senhower's administration. 

Ducking  Puerto  Rlcan  bullets  In  the  House 
Chamber. 

Treating  the  Indiana  Republican  delega- 
tion to  duck  In  his  Capitol  hideaway  he 
called  the  "Clinic."  They  all  swore  they  never 
found  a  single  bird-shot  In  the  duck. 

Being  Indiana's  favorite  son  in  1948.  I'll 
bet  he  can  give  Roger  Branlgan  swne  solid 
counsel  on  that  vice  presidency  bit 

Having  Cale  Fcider  slam  the  door  In  his 
face  when  he  wanted  to  be  a  national  con- 
vention delegate  in  1952. 

Nominating  Wilkie;  nominating  Ike:  run- 
ning the  convention  that  nominated  Nixon: 
seconding  Barry  Ocrfd water— boy.  Charlie, 
that  was  a  good  one! 

And  aU  the  time.  I  reckon,  Charlie  was 
aiming  at  being  Speaker  of  the  House  one 
day.  but  the  day  never  came. 

The  Republicans  gave  his  letulership  post 
to  Jerry  Ford.  I  think  some  of  them  would 
give  it  back  now,  Charlie,  if  they  could. 

But  Lyndon  Johnson  never  forgot  him. 
Remember  the  first  thing  he  did  after  he  got 
to  be  President?  Had  Charlie  over  to  his 
house— he  wasn't  even  In  the  ViThlte  House 
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y0b--tor    •ome    of    tlui  i    thick    bMon    tl»t 
ChAille  UkM.  ... 

I  suppoM  Prealdent  ^  obiuon  U  a  lltUe  w« 
Uke  me.  I'm  Charlie  IlaUeck  Democrat.  Of 
oourae.  I  haven't  beer  able  to  afford  any 
of  that  thick  bacon,  p  icea  and  taxes  being 
what  they  are.  And  yo\  saw  Just  part  at  the 
Federal  payroll  here  ton  «ht. 

I  know  the  reason  wt  y  Charlie  has  friends 
on  both  sides  of  the  Hsle.  He  has  always 
played  the  game  by  the  xiles.  He  has  observed 
the  white  lines  of  th  s  political  skirmish, 
rve  heard  him  blUter  1  he  DemocraU  on  the 
Floor  and  watched  th«in  afterward  go  over 
and  shake  his  hand.  A  )ove  all,  he  has  been 
a  patriot  llrst  and  a  p  krtlsan  second. 

You  know,  you  can  ell  a  whole  lot  more 
about  a  man's  patrlotu  m  by  the  way  he  ob- 
serves a  traffic  sign  the  i  by  the  ostentatious 
way  he  wraps  hlmseU  In  the  flag  on  the 
Fourth  ot  July.  I'd  call  Charlie  a  386-day-a- 
year  man. 

And  he's  got  a  good  1  Id.  too.  Young  Chuck 
Halleck  Is  the  most  pr  >mlnent  General  Ses- 
sions Judge  Washlngtc  i.  D.C..  has  ever  had. 
He  has  the  startling  i  oUon  that  poor  peo. 
pie's  courts  are  supp  ised  to  be  places  of 
Justice.  And  he  insists  on  following  the  law. 
On  a  few'  occasions,  this  has  resulted  In 
Chudc's  tilftllng  the  lefendants  loose  and 
putting  their  lawyers  1  a  Jail.  It  makes  great 
stuff  for  the  newspap  srs.  And  I'm  told  on 
high  authority  that  wl  en  President  Johnson 
reads  about  It  In  the  p  ipers.  he  says.  "That's 
my  boy." 

Charlie  and  Blanche  will  be  going  back  to 
Rensselaer  at  the  end  )f  the  year.  They  will 
take  a  lot  of  affection  from  this  place  with 
them. 

Why.  by  the  time  CI  arlle  gets  out  of  Con- 
gress, so  many  partlet  will  have  been  held 
for  him  that  there  wc  a't  be  a  healthy  liver 
left  In  the  capital. 

The  Press  Club's  ti  luring  a  shln-dlg  for 
him.  The  friends  of  CI  arlle  Halleck  are  hav- 
ing a  clam-bake.  The «  are  receptions  and 
cocktail  parties  and  b«  iquets.  And  you  name 
It. 

I  think  the  list  oi  organizations  starts 
with  the  Student  Non  Violent  Coordinating 
Committee's  Charlie  I  alleck  Chapter  down 
to  the  Brotherhood  of  I  uck  Baiters  and  Dune 
Hoppers . . . 

All  Hooelers — Democ  rats  and  Republicans 
alike — are  proud  of  CI  arlle  Halleck.  He  has 
served  his  country,  hi  i  state,  and  his  party 
well.  Those  of  us  who  toll  here  in  Washing- 
ton shall  miss  him. 
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Thank  you.  Charlie 


Hooeler.  And  thank  y  3u.  ladles  and  gentle, 
men.  for  the  fine  hun  or  In  which  you  have 
accepted  this  small  el  'ort  of  mine. 

1  rom  General  Elsen- 


Porm  sr 
WK  te 
H  >nry 


A  news  release 
bower's  office  reads 

First  copy  of  a  newfy 
of  Rep.  Charles  A.  Ha 
A    Political    Blograp4y 
Scheele]  Is  presented 
Congressman  to  T 
Elsenhower,  who 
book.  Author  Is  Dr        _. 
University.   Presentatl  in 
at  General  Elsenhowe 
campus  of  Gettysburg 

General    Elsenhowe  - 
agreeing   to   Dr. 
write  a  foreword. 

"It  has  been  my 
life  to  avoid  writing 
or  an  endorsement  of 
llcatlon."  General 
foreword  to  the  book 

"Here,"  the  former 
deliberately  and  happ 
so  out  of  an  abiding 
respect,  and  a  deep 
the  able,  bard-workli 
Halleck  whose  oouns<  1 
field  I  found  Indlsp  nsable 
service  In  the  preside  key 


Sch(  ele 


rule 


for  being  a  wonderful 


-published  biography 

leek  [Charles  Halleck: 

by    Dr.    Henry    Z. 

by  the  veteran  Hoosler 

President  Dwlght  D. 

a  foreword  to  the 

Scheele  of  Purdue 

was  made  recently 

s  headquarters  on  the 

College. 

broke    precedent    In 
's   request   that   he 


since  entering  public 

prefatory  remarks  for 

another  person's  pub- 

mhower  writes  In  the 

Charlie  Halleck. 

I>resldent  continues,  "I 

ly  break  that  rule.  I  do 

affection,  a  high 

lense  of  obligation  to 

g  and  loyal  Charles  A. 

and  leadership  In  bis 

throughout  my 

I  salute  him  as 


one  ot  the  finest  men  I  have  known  In  the 
top  councils  of  government." 

"Charles  A.  Halleck  has  been  an  exemplary 
public  servant.  He  has  been  '  ff  foremost 
patriot.  He  has  demonstrated  many  times 
not  only  political  courage  but  a  high  cwder 
of  selflessness  in  service  to  our  nation.  He  has 
been  faithful  to  friends,  a  hard-hitting  but 
fair  partisan,  a  dynamic  and  effective  leader, 
and  always  a  respected  advocate  of  his  views." 

The  new  book  also  carrlej  an  introduction 
by  Senate  Republican  Leader  Everett  McKln- 
ley  Dlrksen. 

GcrrrsBtnus,  Pa..  September  17. 1966. 

Pred  A.  Sabatinl  of  Logansport,  Ind.. 
said  of  him: 

A  great  American  author.  John  Steinbeck, 
once  said.  "If  anywhere  In  your  traveU  you 
come  on  a  man  with  guts,  mark  the  place 
This  used  to  be  a  nation  of  giants. 
Where  have  they  gone?  .  .  .  Where  are  they 
now?" 

The  Second  Congressional  District  of  Indi- 
ana found  Ito  giant.  It  found  him  thirty-four 
years  ago. 

A  giant  who  dined  at  the  White  House  in 
Washington  with  kings  and  PresldenU  .  .  . 
and  who  ate  fried  chicken  with  his  people 
In  Jasper  County,  Indiana. 

A  giant  who  advised  and  guided  Presidents. 
Secretaries  of  Defense  and  of  State  .  .  and 
who  took  the  Ume  to  advise  and  guide  a 
young  man   from   Cass   County,   Indiana. 

There  are  those  here  who  say  this  giant 
needs  no  real  introduction,  but  maybe  he 
does  ...  for  there  are  young  people  here 
who  may  not  know. 

He  came  from  Indiana  University  in  1924. 
armed  with  a  law  degree  and  a  lot  of  courage. 
He  retximed  to  his  hometown,  ran  for  Prose- 
cuting Attorney  and  won  .  .  and  has  run 
and  won  every  two  years  since. 

He  was  Majority  Leader  of  the  BOth  and 
83rd  Congresses,  and  Minority  Leader  of  the 
86th.  87th  and  88th. 

There  are  also  those  who  say  that  he  was 
unlucky — for  he  Just  missed  being  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Speaker  of  the  House.  But  there  are 
others  who  say  he  toaa  the  President  for  sev- 
eral years  In  the  mid-50s.  Crucial  years,  but 
years  when  no  American  boy  was  killed  any- 
where In  the  world. 

And  no  man  with  the  number  of  friends 
Charlie  Halleck  has  can  be  caUed  "unlucky." 
We  are  honored  to  have  here  tonight  the 
man  who  made  It  possible  for  all  of  us  to 
have  been  able  to  use  five  words  which  open 
doors  from  Walton,  Indiana,  to  Washington, 
D.C.  To  me  they  are  the  five  proudest  words 
m  politics — "I'm  from  Charlie  Halleck's 
District." 

Charlie,  we're  sorry  you  will  not  be  our 
Congressman  .  .  .  But  we're  proud  to  have 
had  you.  And  we're  proud  of  the  fact  that 
like  the  true  champion  you  are,  you  chose 
to  take  the  high  road  home. 

I  guess,  friends,  the  first  time  I  remember 
seeing  Charlie  Halleck  was  In  19S6  on  tele- 
vision. His  words  at  that  time  were.  "I  now 
place  In  nomination  as  the  candidate  of  the 
Republican  Party  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  name  of  the  most  widely  beloved, 
the  most  universally  respected,  the  most  pro- 
foundly dedicated  man  of  our  times — Dwlght 
David  Elsenhower." 

And  a  few  years  later.  In  Rensselaer.  In- 
diana, many  of  us  here  heard  Ike  say.  "And 
I  am  deeply  grateful  that  In  the  office  I  held, 
you  provided  me  with  a  loyal  fighting  and 
deeply  patriotic  legislative  leader.  Charlie 
HaUeck.  In  security  affairs,  foreign  affairs, 
strengthening  our  ties  abroad,  forging  bul- 
warks against  the  problngs  of  Communists — 
Indeed  Charlie  Halleck  has  put  America  above 
every  other  consideration." 

My  friends  In  Cass  County,  I  now  present 
to  you  the  man  we  know  to  be  the  best  Con- 
gressman In  the  United  States,  the  name  of 
the  most  widely  beloved,  the  most  univer- 
sally respected,  the  most  profoundly  dedi- 


cated man  of  our  times — Charles  Abraham 
Halleck. 

An  editorial  by  John  Scott  of  the  La- 
fayette, Ind..  Journal  It  Courier,  of  Peb- 
niary  3. 1968.  follows: 

On  Oua  "TBAvn.8  WrrH  Cwlmlxt"  We  PotJUD 
A  Man  WrrH  Guts 

In  his  book  "Travels  With  Charley"  John 

Steinbeck  wrote  "If  anywhere  In  your  traveU 

you  come  on  a  man  with  guts,  mark  the  place 

This   used    to   be    a    nation    of    giants. 

Where    have     they     gone?  .  .  .  Where     are 

they?" 

Indiana's  Second  Congressional  DUtrlct 
found  lU  giant,  all  right,  more  than  thirty 
years  ago.  and  CharUe  Halleck  has  notched 
his  gratitude  ever  since — by  marking  the 
place. 

So  well.  In  fact,  did  he  mark  It  that  this 
little  comer  of  America  was  lighted  up  be- 
cause he  left  here  and  kept  returning.  Imag- 
ine, Rensselaer.  Indiana — famous  for  nothing. 
Except  growing  a  giant. 

Once  he  made  It  to  the  Congress,  there 
never  was  a  doubt  that  his  people  would 
send  him  back  for  as  long  as  he  wished  it. 
The  closest  a  Democrat  came  to  beating  him 
was  during  a  Roosevelt  landslide  and,  even 
then,  Halleck's  margin  was  almost  five  thou- 
sand votes,  which  In  hundreds  of  other  con- 
gressional districts  would  have  been  a  Re- 
pubUcan  landslide.  Finally  in  reslgnaUon  the 
opposition  ran  moetly  hacks  against  him. 
His  last  opponent,  persuaded  that  he  had  a 
chance,  fled  the  dUtrlct  after  the  debacle, 
hopefully  to  fashion  a  new  life  free  of  terror. 
With  such  comfortable  employment  secu- 
rity, Halleck  could  have  jwUd  less  attention 
to  the  home  folk.  They  would  not  have  com- 
plained very  much  because  he  adorned  their 
residency.  "I'm  from  CharUe  Halleck's  dis- 
trict" was  enough  to  open  a  door  In  Wash- 
ington. "I'm  a  Republican  county  chairman 
from  Charlie  Halleck's  district"  would  not 
only  open  the  door;  It  would  Induce  a  free 
drink  In  a  capital  saloon,  a  chance  to  clutch 
a  famous  hand  and  And  out  what  really  was 
holding  up  Aunt  NelUe's  social  security. 

The  reason  for  his  Influence  In  the  world 
never  really  got  across  to  the  people  In  the 
Second  District.  This  was  because  of  a  dual- 
ity that  permitted  him  to  shift  gears  when 
he  crossed  Highway  31.  It  was  there  with 
regularity  he  changed  from  a  national  power- 
packed  politician  to  a  Jasper  county  dirt 
farmer  as  quickly  as  he  could  say  "Now.  I'm 
agonna  tell  ya.  folks."  A  few  hours  ago  It 
would  have  been  "If  It  please  the  chair.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  should  like  to  Invite  the  attention 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues.  .  .  ." 

It  Is  hard  to  realize  that,  startmg  from 
ground  zero,  he  could  amass  such  Influence. 
His  desk  drawers  were  stacked  with  lOU's 
from  cronies  of  both  parties.  Presidents  re- 
lied upon  him  or  feared  him.  depending  upon 
the  time  or  the  Issue.  He  mastered  parlia- 
mentary politics  the  way  some  men  coach 
teams  or  maneuver  troops  In  the  field.  What 
he  did  not  know  about  the  behaviour  of  his 
contemporaries  he  could  sense  or  intuit. 

Back  in  time  there  was  a  tip-off.  His 
brllUance  was  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  kind  that 
is  easily  recognizable.  But  that  was  way  back 
and.  In  later  years,  those  who  were  awed  by 
his  skills  didn't  realize  that  the  skills  could 
have  been  placed  about  anyplace  with  equal 
success.  Politics.  It  turned  out.  provided  more 
than  the  normal  satisfactions  of  achieve- 
ment. It  was  seeing  America  first— In  every- 
thing. And  It  was  fun. 

And  Halleck  kept  coming  home,  home  to 
the  chicken  suppers  and  the  county  fairs. 
From  the  international  amphitheater  to  the 
high  school  gymnasium  was  only  a  rumpled 
overnight  trip,  and  a  safe  one.  l)ecauae 
Charlie  knew  all  the  ruts  In  the  road. 

Often  he  would  bring  back  with  him  the 
great  Republicans  of  his  era,  showing  them 
off  to  his  district,  and  his  district  to  them. 
Once  be  brought  Elsenhower  through  the 


ai«a  in  a  massive  campaign  appeal  prior  to 
an  election  so  easy  for  him  that  he  could  have 
died  and  been  reelected  posthumously.  He 
called  this  "running  scared." 

There  are  those  who  say  that  Halleck  was 
unlucky,  that  he  missed  the  vlce-presldentlal 
nomination,  missed  being  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  was  ousted  as  Minority  Leader. 

Actually,  these  episodes  were  part  of  a  pat- 
tern of  good  fortune  that  Involved  most  of 
his  public  life.  Had  he  won  the  nomination 
for  vice  president  with  Dewey  his  name  al- 
ready would  be  In  the  oblivion  that  contains 
Charles  McNary.  John  W.  Kern.  Henry  G. 
Davis  and  other  unsuccessful  nominees  for 
the  Job  of  listening  for  heartbeats  In  the 
White  House. 

Had  he  been  Speaker  of  the  House  under 
Elsenhower  he  would  have  won  neither  his 
renown  as  a  gut-flghter  nor  his  enormous 
prestige  with  the  old  xn»n  who  loved  him  be- 
cause he  knew  how  to  use  the  tools  of 
minority  power  and  coalition.  Ike's  legislative 
victories  were  manufactured  by  the  imder- 
dogs  In  the  corridors,  not  by  the  titled  gentry 
in  the  aisles.  Halleck's  last  defeat  In  the  Con- 
gress when  he  was  ousted  as  minority  leader 
by  Gerald  Ford,  was  a  superb  display  by  a 
dying  Hon.  He  roared  and  bit  and  fought  and 
finally  keeled  over.  Ford  had  a  narrow  vic- 
tory and  has  become  a  colorless  substitute 
who  has  made  HaUeck  look  exciting  In 
contrast. 

Had  he  not  been  what  he  was  In  the  point 
of  time  that  he  appeared  In,  Charlie  Halleck 
would  not  have  had  television  to  illuminate 
his  role.  While  the  "Ev  and  CharUe  Show" 
offered  two  aging  free  enterprisers,  he  and 
Senator  Dlrksen  gave  America  a  new  insight 
into  constitutional  government.  Their  rasp- 
ing, nagging  eloquence  made  them  famous. 
The  battle  lines  were  always  clear.  If  only 
on  their  rutted  faces. 

It  was  typical  of  HaUeck's  unusual  sense 
of  timing  that  he  chose  this  year  as  his 
last.  No  descent  to  the  dungeon,  no  Ignomin- 
ious anticlimax  to  a  career  stuffed  with 
grandeur,  no  wilting  among  the  embarrassed 
new  breed.  Instead  Halleck  Is  taking  the  high 
road  home,  back  to  the  people  who  are 
grateful,  along  with  the  RepubUc,  for  their 
travels  with  Charlie. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  friend,  a  great 
Hoosler.  and  a  great  American  is  termi- 
nating his  service  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  But  he  Is  not, 
and  never  will  be,  terminating  his  love 
and  his  devotion  to  our  beloved  country. 

Mrs.  Adair  joins  me  In  extending  best 
wishes  to  Blanche  and  Charlix  Halleck. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  close  of  this  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, our  number  will  be  diminished 
by  the  retirement  of  the  Honorable 
Charles  A.  Halleck.  the  able,  distin- 
guished, and  patriotic  Representative  of 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of  In- 
diana. Although  we  lose  many  friends 
through  retirement  at  the  end  of  a  term, 
and  though  it  is  always  sad  to  say  good- 
by  to  our  colleagues,  the  retirement  of 
Charlie  Halleck  Is  an  especially  sad 
loss  for  all  of  us.  Our  careers  have  been 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  aisle,  but  that 
has  never  prevented  me  from  regarding 
Charlie  as  one  of  my  dearest  friends; 
it  is  with  particular  regret  that  I  con- 
template his  leaving  us. 

Representative  Halleck  has  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  since 
1935.  when  he  won  a  special  election. 
He  was  bom  68  years  ago  In  Jasper 
Counl^,  Ind.,  part  of  the  district  he  has 
so  ab^  r^resented  for  33  years.  The 
son  of  a  Rensselaer,  Ind.,  lawyer,  Charlie 
came  from  a  family  oigaged  In  public 


service:  his  father  served  two  terms  in 
the  State  Senate  of  Indiana.  Charlie 
became  involved  in  campus  politics  as 
an  undergraduate  at  the  University  of 
Indiana,  but  his  political  Interests  did 
not  keep  him  from  membership  in  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  He  received  his  A3,  degree 
In  1922.  In  1924,  he  received  his  law  de- 
gree and  was  elected  prosecuting  at- 
torney for  Jasper  and  Newton  Counties. 
He  was  reelected  to  this  responsible  office 
four  times. 

Having  won  the  special  election  that 
broufl^t  him  to  Congress  in  1935,  Charlie 
was  reelected  in  every  succeeding  elec- 
tion. During  his  career  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  he  has 
been  an  active  leader  of  his  party.  Prom 
1943  to  1946,  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Republican  congressional  campaign 
committee.  In  the  80th  Congress,  he 
became  majority  leader  of  the  House.  He 
became  majority  leader  again  In  ^e 
83d  Congress.  In  1958.  he  was  elected 
minority  leader,  and  in  this  capacity  he 
reorganized  the  House  Republican  policy 
committee. 

He  served  as  permanent  chairman  of 
the  I960  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion. He  made  the  nominating  speeches 
for  Wendell  Willkie  in  1940  and  for 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  in  1956.  He  has 
been  a  compelling  public  speaker  and  a 
responsible  and  dynamic  presiding  offi- 
cer. He  has  been  an  example  of  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant  and  party  leader. 
He  has  also  been  my  true  and  constant 
friend. 

There  are  few  men  like  Charlie  Hal- 
leck. His  strong  partisan  beliefs  have 
not  kept  him  from  making  and  keeping 
friendships  with  members  of  the  other 
party.  The  many  frustrations  of  public 
life  have  never  shaken  his  convictions  or 
discouraged  him  in  his  aspirations.  He 
has  fulfilled,  with  great  distinction,  his 
responsibilities  here — those  which  he 
sought,  and  those  he  was  elected  to  ful- 
fill. Charlie  Halleck  has  been,  during 
the  long  years  that  I  have  been  privileged 
to  work  with  him,  a  dedicated  public 
servant,  a  loyal  son  of  Indiana,  a  stanch 
Republican,  an  honest  and  honorable 
man,  and  a  trustworthy  friend.  I  am  sure 
he  knows  that  he  will  be  welcome  here  all 
the  days  of  his  life;  for,  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  part  of  him,  Charlie 
Halleck  is  part  of  this  Chamber,  and 
will  be  forever. 

I  should  like  to  wish  for  him,  and  for 

'his  lovely  wife  Blanche,  all  the  happiness 

of  a  deserved  retirement.  All  of  us  who 

know  Charlie  realize  that  his  retirement 

will  be  an  active  one. 

His  Indiana  friends  are  fortunate  to 
have  him  back  among  them  again,  and 
his  friends  In  Congress  wish  him 
Godspeed. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  from  Indiana  in  their  words 
of  tribute  to  Charlie  Halleck  To  me 
personally,  this  is  one  of  the  saddest  days 
In  my  life  as  a  Member  of  this  House. 
I  have  known  many  fine  men  during  my 
22  years  in  Congress — none  finer — ^none 
greater— than  Charles  A.  Halleck.  For 
a  third  of  a  century  his  character  and 


service  have  stood  out  as  examples  to 
all  of  us  and  to  the  Nation  as  that  of 
a  most  competent  and  dedicated  public 
official.  Charlie  Halleck  is  bright;  he 
is  strong;  he  is  knowledgeable. 

I  catmot  begin  to  explain  to  the  House 
my  own  feeling  of  personal  loss  on  the 
departure  of  this  man  whose  friendship 
I  have  cherished  through  the  years.  This 
House  just  vrill  not  be  the  same  to  me 
when  he  leaves  us.  He  has  befriended 
me  Ml  many  occasions.  He  has  been  a 
close  adviser.  He  has  extended  a  helping 
hand  when  things  were  going  tough. 

There  is  nothing  more  important  about 
service  in  the  House  than  the  friends 
we  make  here.  As  long  as  I  live,  I  shall 
cherish  the  memory  of  the  evenings  af- 
ter a  hard  day's  work  when,  with  Charlie 
Halleck  and  a  few  other  friends,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  sit  down  and  visit 
and  talk.  Prom  the  days  of  Sam  Ray- 
bum,  Charlie  Halleck  was  a  frequent 
and  welcome  visitor  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

Charlie,  I  shall  never  forget  you:  I 
shall  always  miss  you.  Scholar,  legisla- 
tor, patriot,  gentleman,  and  friend,  you 
have  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Americans  of  this  generation.  When  we 
adopt  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
90th  Congress  and  you  leave  us  for  the 
last  time  as  a  colleague,  our  prayers  will 
go  with  you  and  your  dear  wife  Blanche. 
All  of  us  wish  for  you  every  good  thing 
in  life.  You  have  earned  a  rest.  We  hope 
you  will  enjoy  a  long,  happy,  and  fruit- 
ful life  in  your  retirement  from  public 
service 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  likewise  appreciate  the  honor  to  join 
the  Indiana  delegation  in  paying  tribute 
to  Charlie  Halleck.  Charlie  has  served, 
or  will  at  the  conclusion  of  this  session. 
34  years  in  the  House  of  Representetives. 
Charlie  came  to  the  House  and  began 
his  service  before  some  current  Members 
of  this  body  actually  were  born.  Charlie 
has  served  better  than  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

But  there  is  more  to  Charlie's  record 
than  the  years  of  service.  It  is  a  record 
of  quality.  It  is  a  record  that  will  be 
written  indelibly  on  the  books  of  this 
body  for  all  others  to  see.  to  emulate, 
and  to  envy  from  the  point  of  view  of 
achievement. 

Charlie,  as  we  all  know,  has  had  his 
hours  of  greatness,  glory,  and  triumph. 
Charlie,  on  the  other  hand,  has  had 
his  hours  of  disappointments.  But  in 
glory  or  disappointment,  triumph  or 
achievement,  Charlie  Halleck  has  al- 
ways been  a  gentleman.  He  has  had 
and  always  will  have  my  personal  ad- 
miration and  respect. 

He  has  been  the  majority  leader  of  my 
party.  He  served  in  the  capacity  of  our 
minority  leader.  He  has  been  the  per- 
manent chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Convention  and  the  keynoter 
of  one  of  our  national  conventions.  He 
may  have  had  many  other  honors  with 
which  I  am  not  personally  familiar.  But 
in  each  and  every  instance  he  has 
served  his  party  and  his  country  with 
great  distinction  and  achievement. 
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I  have  been  sitti  ig  here  this  after- 
noon thinking  of  a  I  the  tributes  that 
could  be  paid  to  <  iharlix  Hallbck.  I 
would  set  the  f orem  tst  of  them  forth  as 
follows: 

First,  his  dedication  to  his  country. 
He  served  In  the  mil  Itary.  He  has  served 
his  country  in  the  d  ngress  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  servi  d  Republican  Pres- 
idents and  Democri  ttlc  Presidents,  and 
all  of  them  well.  Although  a  partisan, 
his  partisanship  wfs  always  secondary 
to  what  was  best  foi  his  country. 

In  addition,  Chai  jm  has  been  a  loyal 
member  of  the  Repu  >Ucan  Party  through 
thick  and  thin,  aj  id  despite  personal 
disappointments,  Cii  arlu's  loyalty  to  the 
party  never  dlmlnlsl  led  or  declined. 

Third.  Charue's  friendship  for  in- 
dividuals went  bey  and  anything  that 
one  would  normally  expect.  Even  those 
who  disagreed  with  [Tharlik,  or  If  there 
were  Instances  wher ;  there  was  compe- 
tltl<»i,  once  the  dls  agreement  was  re- 
solved, once  the  con  diet  or  competition 
was -cndedr- Charlie  Halleck  never  let 
the  past  interfere  ulth  his  continuing 
friendship  with  those  with  whom  there 
had  been  a  dlfferen  ie. 

Fourth.  It  has  al«  ays  been  my  obser- 
vation In  the  years  when  I  have  served 
concurrently  with  C  harlie  that  he  was 
willing  to  serve  in  ar  y  and  all  capacities. 
I  have  seen  him  (H>e  tite  as  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Repullican  Party.  I  have 
seen  him  operate  at  our  minority  lead- 
er. I  have  seen  hi  a  step  aside  when 
problems  within  th;  party  were  such 
that  he  did  not  have  an  official  position. 
I  have  seen  Charlii  willing  to  serve  on 
committees  as  a  relatively  new  mem- 
ber, at  the  bottom  tf  the  seniority  list, 
so  to  speak.  But  in  my  and  all  circum- 
stances he  has  nev  t  shirked  responsi- 
bility and  did  the  .  ob  well. 

I  think  we  who  lerve  here  leam  to 
respect  most  highly  those  who  assiune 
a  job.  regardless  of  trhat  it  might  entail 
and  Charux  has  al  irays  performed  100 
percent. 

May  I  conclude  br  saying  that  when 
the  House  adjourns  it  the  conclusion  of 
the  second  session  o '  the  90th  Congress, 
I  will  lose  a  close  lersonal  friend,  and 
the  House  will  los<  a  Member  whose 
record  has  been  on(  of  the  highest  ac- 
complishments and  achievements.  Even 
though  the  Congresf  will  have  adjourned 
and  Charlii  -vlll  hi  ve  left  as  an  active 
Member.  I  am  sure  [  speak  for  everyone 
of  us  in  sajrlng  tha .  we  hope  and  tnist 
that  Charlie  Hallb  :k  comes  back  often, 
not  only  to  see  us  a  i  friends,  but  to  give 
us  counsel  and  advli  e  in  the  troublesome 
and  difficult  days  aiead. 

I.  personally,  an  i  on  behalf  of  my 
wife  Betty,  extend  to  Blanche  and  to 
Charlie  the  very  liest  in  health,  hap- 


piness, and  success 
years  ahead. 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr. 


gentleman  from  M:  chlgan 


Speaker,  I  thank  the 


I  yield  now  to  the 


nols  [Mr.  ArendsI,  <  lur  minority  whip. 
Mr.  ARENDS.   Mr.  Speaker,  nothing 


any  of  us  say  here 
an  Inch  to  Charlie 
stands  tall  among 


But  I  join  with  aU 
this  opportunity  U 


in  the  months  and 


gentleman  from  nil- 


can  add  so  much  as 
Ialleck's  stature.  He 
;he  giants  who  have 


served  in  the  Hous !  of  Representatives. 


of  you  in  welcoming 
express  to  Charlie 


Hallsck,  before  he  leaves  in  voluntary 
retirement,  the  deep  affection  and  high 
regard  In  which  he  is  held  by  all  of  us 
who  serve  in  Congress  with  him. 

I  think  I  can  say,  and  I  do  so  with  con- 
siderable pride,  that  I  probably  know 
Charlie  Hallbck  better  than  anyone  now 
serving  in  the  Congress.  He  first  took  his 
seat  in  Congress  in  1935,  only  a  matter 
of  days — 26  to  be  exact-rafter  I  first  took 
the  oath  as  a  Member.  We  began  in  the 
74th  Congress  with  the  common  bond  o' 
all  freshmen  with  each  new  Congress. 

Charlie  and  I  have  thus  served  to- 
gether in  this  House  for  almost  34  years. 
It  is  practically  a  lifetime  of  work  to- 
gether in  a  common  endeavor.  Ours  has 
been  a  personal  friendship  and  an  official 
association  that  has  grown  and  matured 
with  the  years  in  which  we  have  shared 
disappointments  and  successes. 

His  district  in  Indiana  adjoins  mine  In 
Illinois.  The  inierests  of  our  constituents 
have  been  somewhat  the  same.  On  many 
occasions  I  have  been  in  his  district  as 
an  official  guest,  as  well  as  a  personal 
friend,  and  on  many  occasions  he  has 
been  In  mine. 

As  the  Republican  whip  It  was  my 
privilege  to  work  closely  with  him  when 
he  became  majority  leader  in  the  80th 
Congress  and  in  the  83d  Congress,  and 
when  he  served  as  minority  leader  in  the 
86th,  87th,  and  88th  Congresses.  Together 
we  have  waged  many  a  legislative  battle. 
We  have  suffered  defeats:  but,  thanks  to 
the  effectiveness  of  Charlie's  leadership, 
we  achieved  many  notable  victories. 

As  the  history  of  these  30-odd  years 
is  written,  particularly  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  there  will  be  many 
legislative  landmarks — statutory  monu- 
ments, if  you  will— on  which  the  name 
Halleck  will  be  inscribed.  Of  these  I 
hardly  need  to  speak.  They  speak  for 
themselves  out  of  the  pages  of  history. 
The  Taft-Hartley  Act  stands  as  a 
monument  in  labor  law.  What  was 
claimed  to  be  a  "slave  labor  law"  has 
proven  to  be  labor's  bill  of  rights.  I  can 
personally  testify  to  the  fact,  and  it  is  a 
fact,  that  Charlie  Halleck's  leadership 
contributed  Immeasurably  to  this  great 
accomplishment.  He  and  the  late  Sen- 
ator Taft  undertook  to  do  what  many 
recognized  needed  to  be  done,  and  they 
did  what  only  men  of  courage  and  de- 
termination could  possibly  accomplish. 
It  also  took  a  man  of  courage  and  with 
a  capacity  for  leadership  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  the  Marshall  plan.  This  was 
by  no  means  a  popular  proposal  at  that 
time  with  the  American  people  generally. 
Majority  Leader  Halleck  set  aside  parti- 
sanship, and  he  worked  with  a  Demo- 
cratic administration  to  have  the  plan 
for  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  adopted. 
To  what  has  been  said  here  today  of 
Charlie  Halleck's  ability  and  courage 
as  a  leader,  I  can  both  italicize  and  un- 
derline from  personal  knowledge  and 
close  association  with  him  as  the  whip. 
With  the  retirement  of  Charlie  Hal- 
leck we  are  losing  a  great  deal,  more 
than  we  presently  realize.  We  wish  he 
were  not  departing  this  body  today  by 
his  own  wishes  at  this  time  when  the 
Nation  needs  men  of  stature  and  ability 
in  public  office  like  Charlie.  But  there 
will  always  be  our  memories  and  there 
will  always  be  our  friendship.  No  man 


is  more  deserving  of  retirement  when  he 
can  do  whatever  he  wishes,  whenever  he 
wishes,  and  however  he  wishes,  than 
Charlie  Halleck.  He  knows.  I  am  sure, 
without  my  saying  that  no  one  could 
more  wish  for  him  and  his  wonderful 
wife  Blanche  the  very,  very  best  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  came 
here  as  a  freshman  Charlie  Halleck  was 
a  sophomore,  and  he  treated  me  as  such, 
and  I  appreciated  that  treatment.  Un- 
doubtedly I  deserved  it.  But  it  did  not 
take  me  long  to  recognize  that  that  soph- 
omore who  was  dealing  me  so  much  mis- 
ery wtts  a  man  of  outstanding  ability 
and  a  man  one  could  rely  on.  And  dur- 
ing the  next  30  years  I  have  had  no 
occasion  to  change  my  opinion. 

I  know  that  all  Members  have  ques- 
tions from  their  constituents  about 
somebody  the  constituents  have  read 
of  In  the  newspapers  or  in  the  magazines 
and  never  have  seen.  I  have  had  a  great 
many  questions  about  that  fellow  from 
Indiana,  that  fellow  Charlie  Halleck, 
"What  sort  of  a  fellow  Is  he?" 

I  have  said  that  "When  he  is  ag'ln*  you 
he  Is  one  of  the  worst  fellows  you  could 
have  ag'ln'  you  anywhere,  and  when  he 
is  with  you  he  is  one  of  the  finest  that 
you  could  ever  team  up  with." 

When  I  say,  "When  he  Is  ag'ln'  you  he 
is  one  of  the  worst  fellows"  I  mean  he 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  operators 
against  anyone  I  have  ever  known.  Of 
course  Charlie  Halleck  is  effective.  He 
is  effective  against  you,  and  he  is  effec- 
tive for  you. 
I  doubt  that  there  have  been  very 
•many  men  in  the  whole  history  of  this 
House  who  have  been  as  effective  on  the 
fioor  as  has  Charlie  Halleck. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  ef- 
fectiveness has  been  that,  whether  you 
liked  his  policies  or  not,  you  knew  you 
could  count  on  where  he  stood,  you  knew 
where  you  could  find  Charlie,  and  you 
knew  he  was  going  down  the  line  and 
he  was  not  going  to  spring  a  surprise 
on  you,  that  you  were  going  to  be  able 
to  count  on  him. 

As  a  Republican,  he  has  been  opposed 
to  a  great  deal  of  what  I  wanted  to  see 
happen,  and  we  found  ourselves  at  cross- 
purposes  at  times.  But  there  have  been  so 
many  other  occasions  when,  as  Ameri- 
cans, we  foimd  ourselves  on  the  same 
side,  and  when  I  was  so  proud  to  find  my- 
self in  association  with  that  great  Amer- 
ican from  Indiana,  that  I  am  inclined 
to  forget  the  times  when,  as  a  Republi- 
can, he  helped  deny  me  those  things  that 
I  wanted. 

He  has  been  a  fine,  fair,  hard  fighter. 
As  one  Democrat,  I  admire  you,  Charlie, 
and  I  admire  the  leadership  you  have 
given  to  your  party.  I  admire  the  work 
of  Charlie  Halleck,  and  I  agree  with 
those  who  have  said  that  this  House  will 
be  the  p>oorer  and  will  be  the  weaker 
when  Charlie  retires.  I  regret  to  see  you 
retire.  I  regret  to  see  you  are  leaving  us, 
because  although  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  his  efforts  were  misdirected, 
from  a  political  standpoint,  I  have  never 
thought  from  a  broad  national  stand- 
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point  that  Chakub  Halleck  was  not  seek- 
ing to  serve  America.  I  know  he  will  con- 
tinue to  do  that  and  wherever  he  is  he 
will  continue  to  give  that  great  American 
leadership  he  has  given  here  in  the 
House.  We  will  be  sorry  to  see  you  leave. 
Good  luck,  Charlie. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  CoLUERl. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for  yielding. 

It  Is  with  mixed  feelings  that  I  take 
the  floor  on  an  occasion  such  as  this, 
when  we  are  paying  deserved  tribute  to 
the  able  and  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck).  While  I 
wish  him  well  as  he  prepares  to  retire 
from  this  great  body,  I  find  it  hard  to 
realize  that  my  distinguished  former 
leader  will  not  answer  the  roUcall  when 
we  reassemble  in  January. 

Charlie  Halleck  is  not  only  one  of  my 
colleagues  but  a  neighbor  as  well,  as  his 
district  in  Indiana  is  but  a  few  miles  from 
mine.  While  we  have  served  together  for 
a  dozen  years,  I  am  a  mere  beginner 
compared  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, his  service  having  begim  over  a  third 
of  a  century  ago. 

Only  six  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  were  here  at  that  far-off 
time  are  still  serving,  the  distinguished 
Speaker.  Mr.  McCormack.  the  distin- 
guished minority  whip.  Mr.  Arends,  and 
the  distinguished  chairmen  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Judiciary.  Banking  and 
Currency.  Rules,  and  Appropriations, 
Messrs.  Celler,  Pathan,  Colmer,  and 
Mahon. 

Charles  A.  Halleck  first  saw  the  light 
of  day  on  August  22,  1900,  as  the  19th 
century  was  drawing  to  a  close.  His 
formative  years  were  spent  in  Rensselaer, 
Ind.,  where  he  attended  grade  school  and 
high  school. 

Although  he  did  not  reach  the  age  of 
17  until  several  months  after  the  United 
States  entered  the  First  Wcrld  War,  he 
served  with  credit  during  that  conflict. 
Upon  his  return  to  civilian  life,  he  re- 
sumed his  education,  graduating  from 
Indiana  University  and  achieving  the 
honor  of  election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He 
then  began  the  practice  of  law  and  en- 
tered upon  a  successful  career  as  prose- 
cuting attorney. 

Charlie  Halleck  has  seen  great 
changes  during  the  almost  34  years  that 
he  has  served  In  the  House.  He  came  here 
at  the  midpoint  of  the  first  administra- 
tion of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  when  the 
Congress  was  still  struggling  with  the 
problems  arising  from  the  worst  depres- 
sion in  history.  Several  years  later  the 
depression  ended  as  World  War  n  began 
in  Europe  and  our  Nation  commenced 
preparations  for  defense  in  case  we  were 
attacked.  The  Congress  of  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  was  an  important 
part  continued  on  the  job  throughout  the 
year  1940  and  throughout  the  year  1941. 
The  latter  session  reached  a  climax  on 
December  8,  when  Congress  declared  war 
on  Japan,  which  had  attacked  Pearl  Har- 
bor the  previous  day. 

America's  fighting  men  helped  turn  the 
tide  and  the  forces  of  Japan,  Germany, 
and  Italy  went  down  to  Ignominious  de- 
feat, but  this  did  not  mean  that  all  our 


worries  were  over.  Many  problems  arose 
to  plague  us  during  the  postwar  years 
and  a  lot  of  the  burden  fell  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Charlie  Halleck,  who 
served  as  majority  leader  during  the  80th 
Congress  which  met  during  1947  and 
1948.  He  was  also  leader  of  the  majority 
during  the  83d  Congress,  which  met  dur- 
ing 1953  and  1954. 

During  the  86th,  87th,  and  88th  Con- 
gresses, which  functioned  during  the 
years  1959  to  1964,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  served  as  minority  leader.  I  will 
not  bore  my  colleagues  by  reciting  the 
legislative  history  of  those  eventful  years, 
as  many  ef  you  sat  in  this  body  with  the 
gentleman  and  are  familiar  with  his  rec- 
ord. Whether  you  agreed  with  him  or 
disagreed  with  him,  I  know  that  you  were 
favorably  impressed  by  his  ability,  his 
character,  and  his  personality.  This  has 
been  eloquently  demonstrated  this  after- 
noon, as  Members  have  arisen  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  show  their  affection 
for  this  great  parUamentarian. 

While  Charlie  Halleck  is  possessed 
of  many  fine  qualities,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize one  of  them — loyalty.  Charlie 
Halleck  has,  through  the  years,  been 
loyal.  He  has  been  loyal  to  his  country, 
as  a  citizen,  as  a  soldier,  and  as  a  legisla- 
tor. He  has  been  loyal  to  his  State,  which 
has  been  justly  proud  that  one  of  her 
sons  served  in  this  great  body  for  a  dec- 
ade as  the  leader  of  one  of  the  two 
major  parties  and  justly  proud  of  his 
accomplishments  on  behalf  of  Indiana 
and  the  Nation. 

He  has  been  loyal  to  the  Congress  dur- 
ing a  time  when  it  has  been  considered 
sophisticated  in  some  circles  to  denigrate 
Congress  as  an  institution,  during  the 
years  when  the  lawmaking  branch  of 
our  Government  has  sOidlcated  a  great 
deal  of  its  power  to  the  executive  branch, 
and  during  the  period  when  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  arrogated 
much  of  the  power  to  make  laws. 

He  has  been  loyal  to  his  party,  whether 
as  the  leader  of  a  majority  during  its 
years  of  prosperity,  as  the  leader  of  a 
minority  during  its  years  of  adversity,  or 
as  a  soldier  In  the  ranks. 

He  has  been  loyal  to  his  friends,  as  I 
can  personally  testify.  I  recall  when  I 
was  a  first-term  Member  that  Charlie 
Halleck  flew  to  my  district  on  a  cold 
winter  night — in  particularly  bad 
weather — to  speak  in  my  behalf  at  a 
testimonial  dinner.  He  was  always 
ready  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  help  any 
Member,  regardless  of  his  seniority  or 
assignment,  whenever  possible.  For  these 
and  other  reasons,  I  shall  always  be 
grateful  that  I  had  the  privilege  and 
honor  of  having  known  and  served  with 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hal- 
leck]. 

As  we  bid  adieu  to  our  beloved  col- 
league as  a  Member  of  this  House,  we 
want  him  to  know  that  our  thoughts  will 
be  with  him  as  he  retires  from  the  Con- 
gress. We  hope  that  his  remaining  years 
will  be  happy  ones,  that  they  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  he  enjoys  life,  and  that 
he  will  on  occasion  return  to  the  place 
where  he  helped  to  write  a  number  of  im- 
portant chapters  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic. 

As  he  says  farewell  to  the  House  of 


Representatives,  let  us  remind  him  that 
he  will  still  have  the  privilege  of  the  fioor 
when  he  visits  the  Capitol,  but  that  the 
privilege  will  really  be  ours  when  we  wel- 
come him  back  to  this  historic  Hall. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to   the   gentleman   from  Indiana    I  Mr.' 
Bray]  with  whom  I  have  cooperated  in 
providing  for  this  opportunity  this  eve- 
ning. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  second 
session  of  the  90th  Congress  of  the 
United  States  adjourns  this  year  for  the 
last  time,  the  final  crack  of  the  gravel 
and  the  last  clangor  of  bells  will  have  a 
certain  poignant  sound  for  Charlie  Hal- 
leck. The  last  gavel,  the  last  bells,  will 
not  only  close  a  session  of  the  House,  but 
they  will  also  close  the  34-year-long 
career  of  a  man  whose  mark  and  mem- 
ory will  remain  within  this  Chamber, 
within  these  halls,  long  after  he  has  left 
them  as  a  Member  of  Congress  for  the 
last  time. 

By  his  own  choice,  of  his  own  free  will, 
at  a  time  of  his  own  choosing,  "The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired."  But  even 
though  his  time  has  ended  here,  it  has 
been  a  time  spanning  17  Congresses.  The 
annals  of  none  are  complete  without  his 
mention,  and  the  records  of  all  will  carry 
forever  into  history  his  name  written 
large  across  their  pages. 

We  are  here  today  to  talk  about  the 
Charltg  Halleck  we  know.  We  come  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  behind  the  some- 
time cold  and  official  prose  of  written 
biographies.  Pages  could  be  filled  with 
stories  of  Charlie  as  "the  man  who"  but 
I  would  like  to  go  beyond  this  today. 

A  man  registers  his  mark  in  life  not 
alone  by  what  he  did  or  how  he  did  it, 
but  by  "why"  he  did  It.  I  think  I  know 
some  of  this  "why."  It  may  be  that  I  have 
known  Charlie  personally  longer  than 
anyone  else  here  today.  Our  friendship 
began  in  1921  at  Indiana  University, 
when  I  was  a  freshman  ROTC  cadet  and 
Charlie  was  ROTC  battalion  command- 
er and  president  of  the  senior  class. 
There,  even  then,  to  set  this  young  man 
from  Jasper  County  out  in  front.  Char- 
lie Halleck  had  on  him  the  mark  of  a 
man  who  not  only  met  and  overcame 
challenges,  but  actively  sought  them. 
Like  Leigh-Mallory,  the  mountaineer, 
when  asked  why  he  risked  his  life  on 
Mount  Everest  and  replied  "Because  it  is 
there,"  Charlie  Halleck  saw  something 
out  in  the  distance — higher  peaks,  broad- 
er horizons,  newer  worlds. 

These  things  led  him  far  from  Jasper 
County,  far  from  Rensselaer,  far  from 
the  soil  of  his  native  Indiana,  as  meas- 
ured in  space,  but  never  away  for  a 
moment  in  thought  or  spirit.  Out  of  sight 
yes,  but  never  out  of  mind;  Charlie  to 
his  people,  or  his  iieople  to  Charlie.  He 
came  from  them,  he  stayed  with  them, 
he  was  always  part  of  them,  he  never 
forgot  them — and  now  he  returns  to 
them. 

What  do  we  say  about  Charlie 
Halleck  the  Congressman?  Much  has 
been  said  and  written  and  over  the  years 
there  will  be  even  more,  but  let  us  leave 
history  to  the  historians,  the  accounts 
of  what  men  said  and  did,  because  today 
we  talk  about  that  intangible,  "why" 
that  lies  behind  the  act  and  the  world. 
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It  iB  simple.  He  lo  red  this  CongresB, 
this  House,  as  he  lo^ed  his  country,  as 
he  loved  life  itself  an  1  all  he  held  dear. 

Maybe  Charlw.  U  himself,  invested 
this  entity  known  as  t  le  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves  with  chan  cterlstlcs  of  a  liv- 
ing thing.  Pet  it  and  j  amper  it.  kick  It  or 
cuss  it  out— but  he  I  ived  it.  he  knew  It 
was  in  truth  the  "fo  «e  of  democracy.' 
and  he  stoked  its  fire  .  fanned  its  flames, 
swung  the  hammer  and  made  sparks 
fly  from  its  anvU.  ^  .  .*  . 

Charlw  saw  this  I  ouse  for  what  it  is. 
as  it  was  meant  to  be :  the  closest,  strong- 
est, most  direct  anti  efTectlve  link  the 
individual  American  jhas  with  his  Gov- 
ernment.  I  wonder  how   many   times 
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I  want  to  conclude  with  a  quotation 
from  John  Bvinyans  "PUgrJms  Prog- 
ress," which  I  like  to  think  Charlie 
might  use  for  himself: 

My  sword  I  give  to  him  that  shall  succeed 
me  in  my  pilgrimage,  and  my  courage  and 
skill  to  him  that  can  get  It.  My  marks  and 
scars  I  carry  with  me.  to  be  a  witness  for 
me.  that  I  have  fought  his  .battles  who  will 
now  be  my  reward. 


1  IP  at  Daniel  Web- 
c  D  the  walls  of  the 


Charui  has  looked 
ster's  words  carved 
House  Chamber : 
Let  MB  develop  the  rieources  of  our  land. 


call  forth  Its  powers. 


tulld  up  Its  Institu- 


tions, promote  all  Its  g  eat  interests  and  see 
whetber  wtt  also  In  ou  day  and  generation 
may  Bot  ptfclorm  som  ithlng  worthy  to  be 
remembered. 

For  Charlh.  "som*  thing  worthy  to  be 
remembered"  was  to  make  stronger  and 
brighter  than  ever  be  ore  this  House,  the 
shield  of  the  llbertli  s  of  the  American 
Republic.  He  knew  while  it  stood  firm 
and  strong,  the  country  was  safe,  and 
the  aims  and  object!  ires  of  the  Pounding 
Fathers  would  nevei  be  betrayed.  With- 
out effectiveness,  w  thout  power,  with- 
out a  voice,  a  natloni  1  legislature  Is  help- 
less and  Impotent  a  id  the  first  goal  of 
every  would-be  dlcti  tor  is  to  strip  a  leg- 
islature of  these  ver  y  things. 

A  strong  leglslatlire  body,  if  for  the 
people  is  the  strong(  st  force  against  the 
dictator  and  for  fret  iom.  Such  a  legisla- 
tive body  has  never  had  a  more  devout 
warrior  than  Charl  «  Hallick. 

Charui  a  fighter  Sure.  Charlik  is  a 
fighter.  But  when  h  s  stood  up  he  never 
stood  up  for  Charli  e  Halleck  alone.  It 
was  for  this  House,  i  ind  for  its  Members, 
and  for  the  American  people.  Only 
Charlie  knows  how  many  of  the  attacks 
aimed  at  him  were  in  reality  aimed  at 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Only 
Charlie  knows  how  lonely  and  how  bit- 
ter some  of  these  tl  nes  must  have  been 
for  him.  But  this  H  )use  knows,  and  will 
always  remember,  and  the  American 
people  know,  and  w  Jl  always  remember, 
that   he   never  on»   shrank   back   or 

stepped  aside. 

The.  House  of  Representatives  is 
stronger  because  cf  Charlie  Halleck, 
and  because  this  House  is  stronger,  so 
are  the  liberties,  so  is  the  safety,  and  so 
Is  the  life  of  the  Ai  lerican  Republic  and 
every  one  of  Its  cl  izens. 

I  think  of  a  sta  «ment  attributed  to 
that  remarkable  I  ngllshman.  Dr.  Sam 
Johnson: 

Exert  your  talenU  and  distinguish  your- 
seU  and  don't  thlr  t  of  retiring  from  the 
world  until  the  worl  1  will  be  sorry  that  you 
retire.  I  hate  a  f ell<  w  whom  pride  or  cow- 
ardice or  laziness  di  Ives  Into  a  comer,  and 
who  does  nothing  v  hen  he  Is  there  but  sit 
and  growl.  Let  him  come  out  as  I  do,  and 
bark. 

Charlie  came  m  i,  and  he  barked,  and 


more  than  a  few 
fellow  felt  Charls 


times  some  careless 

;'s  teeth  in  his  skin.  I 

believe  I  can  speak  for  all  of  us  when  I 
say  that,  yes.  Inde  sd.  Charlie  Hallbck's 
world  is  sorry  he  Is  retiring. 


The  least  that  those  can  do  who  will 
serve  in  this  House  after  Charlie  is  gone 
is  to  bear  the  sword  nobly,  and  keep  it 
free  from  stain,  and  strive  to  attain  the 
courage  and  skill  of  the  man  who  car- 
ried that  sword  for  so  long. 

His  fine  family  has  unselfishly  and 
uncomplainingly  shared  him  with  the 
House,  and  with  his  country,  for  all  these 
years.  Henceforth  he  will  be  theirs,  and 
theirs  alone,  and  these  halls  will  not  soon 
see  his  like  again. 
"Ave,  Prater.  Atque  Vale!" 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana 
yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  am  most  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton  1 . 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a 
long  time  ago  that  I  first  met  Charlie. 
My  husband  was  here  performing  and 
thought  a  lot  of  him.  In  fact,  Charlie, 
we  love  you  and  It  was  a  great  privilege 
to  me  to  be  here  with  you  always  there 
and  always  ready  and  always  ready  with 
advice  and  a  smile  and  a  laugh  and,  oh, 
sometimes  a  bit  harsh,  but  that  was  good. 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  so  privileged  to 
be  able  to  be  here  this  afternoon,  feeling 
low  spirited,  because  Charlie  Halleck 
has  decided  not  to  come  back.  However. 
I  vmderstand  full  well  that  perhaps  he 
knows  best.  We  cannot  decide  for  other 
people  what  they  should  do.  We  would 
like  to  have  you  stay.  But  as  you  have 
decided  to  leave  us,  we  want  to  tell  you 
how  much  you  have  meant  to  each  one  of 
us,  how  much  you  have  done  for  us  and 
for  your  country  as  we  have  observed 
what  you  have  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  repeat 
what  others  have  said.  But  I  am  going 
to  say  it  perhaps  differently.  I  say  this 
because  years  back  you  came  &s  a  young 
man  with  the  fires  of  patriotism  burning 
In  your  heart  and  soul,  you  had  a  keen 
mind  and  a  way  with  words  and  a  warm 
and  charming  personality  as  well  as  a 
rarely  fine  voice. 

During  those  first  5  years  you  were 
popular  among  the  House  Members  and 
was  recognized  as  a  leader  in  the  coim- 
cils  of  the  Republican  Party. 

When  you  addressed  the  House  the 
Speaker  did  not  have  to  rap  for  order. 
You  were  listened  to,  and  your  rapid  flow 
of  words  captured  the  attention  and 
carried  your  message  to  the  Members 
and  the  people  in  the  galleries. 

At  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion in  1940  you  made  the  nomination 
of  the  candidate,  as  you  did  In  1956— 
and  at  that  time  It  was  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower— and  during  your  entire  career 
you  have  been  active  In  all  Republican 
National  Conventions. 

Those  we  trust  do  not  always  prove 
true,  and  you  had  to  learn  that  too. 
unfortimately.  but  you  never  cried  and 
you  never  quit,  and  you  did  not  let  any 


bitterness    overpower    you.    You    grew 
stronger  and  wiser. 

During  the  80th  and  83d  Congresses 
you  were  our  majority  leader — and  so 
able.  It  was  a  great  delight  to  watch 
you  In  action  during  those  years,  for  you 
brought  to  your  position  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  law— which 
has  always  been  a  secret  to  me — and  the 
rules  of  procedure  of  the  House  have 
been  at  your  finger  ends.  These  stood  In 
the  background  for  your  use  as  you 
watched  with  eyes  and  ears  and  mind 
and  heart,  ready  to  speak  at  the  right 
moment.  And  you  were  a  real  leader,  not 
only  as  our  majority  leader,  but  as  our 
minority  leader  during  the  86th,  87th. 
and  88th  Congresses.  You  have  been  a 
leader  ever  since. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  your  knowl- 
edge of  the  business  before  the  House, 
and  in  your  wisdom  as  to  the  action  we 
must  toke.  I  hope  I  did  not  bother  you 
too  often,  but  when  I  did  you  were  frank 
and  honest  and  outspoken.  I  might  say 
that  you  did  not  ask  my  advice  when 
you  made  your  decision  not  to  come 
back— I  would  have  advised  you  very  dif- 
ferently from  what  you  have  done.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  that  would  have  been 
a  selfish  thing,  although  I  know  well— 
as  you  do— that  our  country  needs  men 
of  your  caliber. 

But  we  cannot  decide  what  others  do, 
or  what  Is  best  for  them  to  do.  For  me, 
whatever  Charlie  Halleck  wlU  be  doing 
from  now  on,  he  will  take  with  him  my 
warm  affection  and  high  regard.  I  pray 
that  Heaven  may  bless  him  and  his. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  thank  the  genOewoman 
from  Ohio.  ,  ,    _ 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  WhitenerI. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Adair]  and  his  other  Indiana  colleagues 
for  taking  this  time  today  to  take  note 
of  the  retirement  of  one  of  the  great  leg- 
islators of  this  era. 

Charlie  Halleck  will  be  missed  by  his 
colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  when  he 
returns  to  his  home  State  which  he  loved 
so  much,  but  I  believe  that  even  more 
the  Nation  will  miss  a  man  who  is  a 
fighter  for  principle  and  for  a  phUos- 
ophy  of  government  In  which  he  be- 
lieves. 

It  is  very  easy  to  think  in  terms  of 
politics  in  a  partisan  way.  and  I  am  sure 
that  those  of  you  who  have  known  Char- 
lie Halleck  longer  than  I  have  known 

him since   my   acquaintanceship   with 

him  Is  limited  to  12  years— would  say 
that  he  is  a  partisan,  but  my  observation 
of  him  has  been  that  his  partisanship 
does  not  get  In  the  way  of  his  fighting 
for  principle.  Many  of  us  who  have  fougnt 
alongside  of  him.  even  though  there  is  a 
mythical  wall  between  this  side  of  the 
aisle  and  the  other,  will  miss  his  coim- 
sel.  his  leadership,  and  most  of  aU  his 
effectiveness  in  fighting  for  the  funda- 
mental principles  which  have  made  this 
country  great. 

I  know  something  of  the  battle  that 
he  must  have  had  with  others  from  time 
to  time  who  would  sacrifice  principle  for 
partisanship.  All  of  us  who  serve  in  this 
body  have  that  type  of  contest  to  wage 
at  times.  I  think  It  is  commendable  that 
one  who  has  served  here  so  long  has  the 


universal  respect  of  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  who  recognize  him  as  a 
strong  partisan  but  as  one  who  has  never 
succumbed  to  partisanship  where  prin- 
ciple Is  Involved. 

I  wish  for  my  good  friend,  Charlie 
Halleck,  all  of  those  things  that  he  an- 
ticipates in  retirement.  I  hope  that  his 
retiring  will  not  deprive  this  one  Mem- 
ber of  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  his  fellow- 
ship as  the  years  roll  by. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  fom  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird  1. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  great  leader- 
ship of  Charles  Halleck  not  only  here 
In  the  Congress  but  as  a  great  leader  of 
public  thought  in  the  United  States  for 
these  many  years. 

I  still  like  to  think  of  myself  as  a  young 
Member  of  Congress.  Sixteen  years  ago 
when  I  came  to  Congress  it  was  Charlie 
Halleck  who  had  the  time  to  give  to  the 
new  Members.  He  counseled  us  and  gave 
us  advice  as  freshman  Members  of  the 
83d  Congress.  He  was  our  leader,  he  saw 
to  it  that  we  were  helped  at  every  turn 
as  new  Members.  He  took  the  time  to  see 
that  we  understood  the  rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  traditions  of 
this  Congress. 

When  it  came  to  our  reelection,  he 
counseled  us  on  campaigning.  He  came  to 
our  districts.  He  helped  us  to  be  reelected 
in  the  first  re-election  race.  Memy  of  us 
in  the  83d  Congress  who  came  in  that 
so-called  Eisenhower  coattail  Congress 
needed  that  kind  of  help  to  return  to  the 
84th  Congress. 

There  is  one  thing  though  about 
Charlie  Halleck,  in  all  of  his  counseling 
and  his  advice  and  the  time  that  he  spent 
with  us,  that  I  always  shall  remember. 
He  gave  us  the  kind  of  leadership  that 
made  one  realize  that  he  had  to  live  with 
his  conscience  a  lot  longer  than  he  had 
to  live  with  his  constituents. 

When  we  had  tough  decisions  to  make, 
he  woiild  always  coimsel  us  to  make 
those  decisions  on  the  basis  of  our  con- 
science and  to  go  out  to  try  to  sell  our 
constituents  on  the  position  we  had  taken 
if  we  thought  we  were  right. 

I  think  that  has  been  one  of  the  guide- 
posts  of  Charlie  Halleck's  whole  career 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States — 
this  bit  of  philosophy,  that  If  you  thought 
you  were  right,  you  could  go  back  and 
sell  that  position  to  your  constituents  and 
that  you  had  a  responsibility  to  do  it. 

There  are  many  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress who  because  of  this  Charlie  Hal- 
leck philosophy  will  be  here  and  remem- 
ber him  for  many  years  to  come.  They 
will  be  following  this  advice  that  was 
given  to  us  as  freshmen  Members  of  the 
83d  Congress. 

He  was  a  promoter  of  young  Members 
of  Congress  always.  He  was  a  friend  and 
he  was  a  man  in  whom  we  all  have  and 
will  continue  to  have  confidence,  respect, 
and  admiration. 

He  is  going  to  be  around  here  for  a 
good  many  years  and  I  hope  he  will  con- 
tinue to  give  us  his  help,  his  advice,  his 
counsel  and  his  guidance. 

I  hope.  Charlie,  that  you  will  have 
some  time  to  come  up  to  Wisconsin  and 
fish  on  the  Wolf  River  in  Menominee 
County.  I  hope  that  you  buy  that  prop- 
erty up  In  Wisconsin  so  that  you  can  be 


Uiere  to  help  us  in  Wisconsin  as  well  as 
those  people  in  Indiana  you  have  repre- 
sented these  many  years.  But  we  want 
you  to  spend  as  much  time  as  you  can 
with  a  fishing  pole  In  one  hand  and  out 
after  those  big  Wisconsin  muskles  In  the 
next  decade  or  two. 

Charlie,  we  salute  you,  and  we  are 
going  to  miss  you  here  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pind- 
ley]. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  my 
election  to  Congress  in  November  1960, 1 
have  counted  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Halleck]  my  good  friend  and 
counselor.  At  that  time  he  served  as 
minority  leader,  and  a  great  one.  Despite 
the  pressures  and  responsibilities  of  his 
office,  he  always  had  time  to  talk  with 
me,  listen  to  my  problems  and  provide 
guidance. 

I  recall  with  special  appreciation  the 
backing  he  gave  me  during  one  of  my 
first  legislative  challenges — an  amend- 
ment I  sponsored  aimed  at  prohibiting 
the  E^xport-Import  Bank  from  extending 
long-term  financing  of  transactions  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Warsaw  Pa<^ 
countries. 

With  ills  support  the  amendment 
stayed  in  an  appropriation  bill  through 
one  all-night  session,  in  which  two  record 
votes  were  held. 

He  gave  me  "running  room"  In  many 
other  ways  and  on  many  occasions. 

On  a  few  occasions  I  questioned  deci- 
sions he  made  as  leader,  but  as  time 
passed  I  can  say,  I  believe,  without  ex- 
ception that  I  eventually  came  to  accept 
his  position  as  the  correct  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  came  to  the  House  in 
1961,  and  thanks  to  Charlie  Halleck,  I 
was  accorded  lots  of  the  running  room 
that  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin  just 
alluded  to.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Charlie. 
I  would  not  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
offer  the  recommittal  motion  on  the 
famous  farm  bill  In  1962,  and  that  un- 
doiibtedly  helped  me  tremendously  in  my 
bid  for  reelection  that  same  year.  With- 
out It,  who  knows  what  would  have  hap- 
pened? 

There  are  many  other  occasions  when 
he  gave  a  freshman  or  a  sophmore  Mem- 
ber like  myself  opportunities  that  I  am 
sure  the  more  senior  Members  would  have 
welcomed  and,  of  course,  could  have  fill- 
ed far  better.  But  he  did  indeed  give  a 
hand  to  the  young  Members,  and  I  will 
never  forget  the  many  occasions  on  which 
he  went  way  beyond  what  he  would  be  ex- 
pected to  do  in  my  behalf.  His  door  was 
alwajrs  open.  I  was  amazed  to  find  that  to 
be  true.  With  all  of  the  burdens,  re- 
sponsibilities, and  duties  that  he  had  as 
minority  leader,  he  nevertheless  always 
hsMl  time.  I  was  never  turned  away  when  I 
came  to  his  door. 

The  experience  that  I  will  remember 
moet  over  all  of  those  that  I  have  had 
with  Charlie  Halleck  occurred  over  in 
the  little  room  off  the  House  fioor  one  day 
when  under  discussion  was  a  bill  that  had 
to  do  with  the  railroad  strike.  It  was  then 
either  In  progress  or  Impending,  I  forget 
which.  It  was  a  kind  of  noisy  room,  be- 
cause quite  a  few  people  were  in  it.  I 
mention  that  to  explain  that  Charlie 
Halleck's  interpretation  of  what  I  said 
was  not  an  accurate  one.  But  from  what 


he  understood  me  to  say  I  am  sure  he 
felt  that  I  was  suggesting  that  he  could 
improve  his  political  position  on  this  bill 
by  shading  the  truth  Just  a  little  bit.  You 
may  not  remember  this,  Charlie.  That 
was  not  my  intention,  but  he  thought  It 
was  that  wsiy.  And  he  came  right  back 
and  looked  me  right  in  the  eyes  and  said, 
"I  never  lie.  I  always  tell  the  truth— 
always." 

And  I  am  sure  that  rule  of  life  he  lived 
by.  suid  I  Icnow  he  lived  by — I  have  no 
doubt  whatever — ^is  one  of  the  keys  to  the 
tremendous  stature  that  he  has  gained 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  tremendous  contribution  that  he 
has  made  to  our  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

In  my  book.  Charlie  Halleck  ranks 
with  the  great  figures  of  American  his- 
tory— devoted  to  our  country,  tireless  in 
service,  unquestioned  In  integrity,  un- 
bowed in  defeat,  generous  in  victory. 

His  retirement  leaves  the  Congress  en- 
riched by  his  contributions  over  the 
years,  and  the  91st  and  succeeding  Con- 
gress will  be  the  poorer  because  he  will 
no  longer  continue  as  a  Member. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    frc«n    Wisconsin    I  Mr. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  course  we  all  must  speak  of 
Charlie,  certainly,  in  the  present  and 
the  future,  even  though  our  remarks  may 
go  to  the  past,  because  Charlie  is  going 
to  live  with  us  in  our  hearts,  in  our  ex- 
perience and,  I  hoiie,  will  be  aroimd  to 
be  helpful  and  give  us  advice  many,  many 
years  from  now. 

Charlie  Halleck  Is  great,  has  been 
'great,  and  will  be  great  from  beginning 
to  end — a  great  American,  a  great  legis- 
lator, a  great  Republican,  a  great  leader, 
not  only  of  just  his  party,  but  all  people 
and,  above  all,  certainly  a  great  friend 
to  anyone  who  has  known  him  or  knows 
him. 

I  have  heard  reference  made  by  young- 
er Members,  In  relating  their  early  ex- 
perience, to  the  willingness  of  Charlie 
to  spend  time  and  to  have  his  door  al- 
ways open  to  advise  and  consult  with 
them.  Let  me  say  as  one  who  has  been 
here  a  few  years,  that  we  never  get  to 
the  point  in  experience  or  time  or  se- 
niority or  whatever  else  goes  into  the  sit- 
uation, that  Charlie's  advice  and  help 
is  not  needed  and  desirable  and  always 
a  profitable  thing.  Certainly  even  to  this 
day  I  find  I  can  use  his  advice  and  it  is 
always  helpful,  and  he  is  still  willing  to 
give  us  that  help  and  advice. 

Charlie,  I  think  none  of  us  cam  ex- 
press in  words  our  appreciation  for  the 
E>ersonal  help  which  has  been  given  to 
so  many  of  us.  not  just  as  our  great 
leader,  not  just  as  our  inspiration,  but 
from  a  guy  we  knew  who  was  under- 
standing, a  guy  we  could  go  to  and  talk 
to. 

I  think  I  have,  probably  along  with  a 
few  others,  had  a  particularly  satisfying 
experience  during  those  years,  the  latter 
Elsenhower  years  of  Charlies  leadership, 
of  sharing  with  those  who  served  in 
leadership  positions  with  him  at  that 
time,  woiidng  during  that  period.  Cer- 
tainly it  will  go  down  in  my  lifetime,  I 
know,  as  one  of  the  great  experiences  I 
have  had — not  Just  the  period  of  being 
in  leadership,  but  woridng  with  him  and 
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being  a  partner  wltt  you,  because  it  cer- 
tainly was  a  great  ez  perlence. 

We,  of  course,  mtist  say,  and  I  must 
say  that  I  regret  exceedingly  that 
Ohahlix  Is  leaving,  t  ut  I  cannot  say — or 
let  me  put  it  this  was ,  certainly  he  Icnows 
best  what  is  to  be  done,  and  I  cannot 
blame  him  In  any  i  sspect,  because  cer- 
tainly he  deserves  a  rest  from  the  pres- 
sures. I  Just  hope  that  Charlix  and 
Blanche  will  have  mAny,  many  years,  and 
an  opportunity  realls  to  enjoy  themselves 
and  do  the  things  tl  ey  would  like  to  do. 

As  my  colleague  l  rom  Wisconsin  has 
suggested,  we  certanly  hope  now  that 
Chakus  will  be  able  to  spend  more  time 
in  Wisconsin  with  t  lat  Ashing  pole.  We 
Just  hope  he  and  I  ilanche  will  have  a 
really  splendid  perl(  d  of  relaxation,  but 
we  h(K>e  he  will  reaember  during  this 
period  that  even  th(  ugh  he  is  no  longer 
a  Member  of  this  He  use,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  he  will  a  ways  be  one  of  our 
colleague*,  -and  we  1  ope  he  will  be  com- 
ing back 'here  from  time  to  time,  so  we 
will  have  the  opport  unity  to  continue  to 
consult  with  him,  w!  ilch  we  all  need  and 
which  is  so  helpful  t  >  all  of  us. 

But,  in  his  leavint ,  I  certainly  want  to 
salute  him  as  one  of  Jie  great  Americans. 
He  has  been  a  part  c  r  my  life,  and  he  has 
enriched  it,  by  my  being  able  to  know 
and  serve  with  him. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  I  peaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  WL  consin. 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Myers]. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us 
are  here  today  wi  ^h  mixed  emotions. 
Happy  for  Blanche  and  Charlis  Hal- 
lick  that  they  arc  going  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  tak(  life  a  little  easier 
and  to  do  the  thin  (s  that  a  busy  con- 
gressional schedule  has  not  permitted 
during  the  last  34  y  lars.  But  we  are  also 
sad  that  we  are  not  going  to  have 
Charlie  in  the  91st  Congress.  We  are 
going  to  miss  his  sot  nd  advice  and  coun- 
sel. 

I  can  remember  \s  a  little  boy  hear- 
ing of  the  much  respected  and  highly 
praised  Charlie  Haj  ,leck — and  that  was 
the  way  it  always  w  is,  not  Congressman 
Hallxck  or  Mr.  H  lllxck  but  very  af- 
fectionately just  C  HARLiz.  Then  I  can 
remember  when  he  came  to  our  county 
to  speak  and  I  ha(  I  the  opportunity  to 
meet  him.  I  could  not  have  been  more 

thrilled  if  it  had  bet  n  the  President.  And 
last  year  he  invited  me  to  make  a  couple 
of  speeches  in  hi ;  district.  What  an 
honor  it  was  for  m  )  and  what  a  task  to 
make  a  speech  af  te  '  being  introduced  by 
Charlix. 

The  Government  of  our  country  and 
those  Members  whc  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  w  ith  Charles  Hallxck 
are  truly  fortunate.  Men  of  probity,  char- 
acter, and  public  st  uidlng  have  contrib- 
uted much  to  our  c  Jimtry,  but  few  have 
influenced  or  contibuted  more  to  our 
Nation's  welfare. 

He  has  been  forbearing  with  those  who 
differed  with  him,  but  ingenious,  unre- 
lenting, and  courag  sous  in  upholding  the 
principles  he  belle^  es  in.  This  is  a  trait 
found  only  in  de  Ucated  and  Inspired 
leaders. 

I  regret  that  1 1  ave  only  had  the  op- 
portumlty  to  serve  2  years  with  Charlix 
Hallxck,  but  I  do  1  ideed  feel  very  fortu- 
nate to  have  had  th  »t  honor. 


Prom  deep  conviction,  may  I  simply 
say  that  a  nation  of  men  of  his  caliber 
would  be  unconquerable  in  spirit  and 
soul.  I  know  that  those  who  have  served 
with  him  will  strive  to  emulate  his  qual- 
ities and  devotion  to  principle  and  our 
country. 

We  are  all  going  to  miss  him  but  hope 
he  will  find  time  to  come'  to  the  Hill  once 
in  a  while  to  say  hello. 

Back  home  in  Indiana,  Charlix  is  not 
only  Mr.  Republican,  but  is  Mr.  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  all  Hooslers  from  both  po- 
litical parties.  I  am  certain  for  many 
years  yet  to  come  that  he  will  be  re- 
membered in  this  Chamber  and  espe- 
cially in  Indiana  as  a  great  friend,  a  won- 
derful guy,  and  a  true  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  Charlie  Hallxck. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  tMr.  Carter]. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Char- 
lie Halleck  was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  is 
easily  understood  when  one  hears  him 
speak.  In  hardly  4  years  as  a  Member,  I 
have  noticed  this  House  become  quiet 
when  he  rises.  His  thorough  grasp  of  leg- 
islation is  evident,  his  words  acerbic  and 
penetrating. 

When  his  great  talent  has  been  needed, 
he  has  responded  immediately  and  effec- 
tively. Such  legislation  as  he  has  man- 
aged on  the  floor  of  this  House  has  been 
guided  with  the  skillful  touch  of  a  mas- 
ter's hand. 

I  appreciate  his  kindliness  and  his 
thoughtfulness  of  his  legislative  juniors. 

When  I  first  heard  of  his  resignation, 
I  thought  of  the  young  baseball  player 
who  was  so  disturbed  when  he  learned 
that  his  hero,  a  peerless  hitter  and  fielder, 
"Shoeless  Joe  Jackson,"  was  involved  in 
the  Black  Sox  scandal.  Approaching  the 
great  player,  the  young  lad  said,  "Say  it's 
not  so,  Joe.  say  it's  not  so." 

And  I  said  to  Mr.  Charlix.  "Say  it's  not 
so.  Charlix,  say  it's  not  so." 

Since  his  decision  has  been  reached,  we 
know  he  has  a  wealth  of  wonderful 
memories,  and  that  his  yesterdays  wUl  be 
dreams  of  happiness  and  his  tomorrows 
filled  with  visions  of  hope— hunting  and 
fishing. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bu- 
chanan]. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  no 
small  thing  to  be  simply  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  to  be  a  representative  of 
the  people  of  the  greatest  free  Republic 
this  world  has  ever  known. 

To  be  a  leader  of  this  House  is  an  even 
greater  thing. 

TO  be  a  leader  of  strength,  of  courage, 
of  vision,  and  of  effectiveness  through 
some  of  the  most  momentous  years  of 
history  of  this  Republic  can  be  and  has 
been  tnUy  a  magnificent  achievement — 
and  this  is  the  story  of  Charlix  Hallxck. 
He  has  been  a  light  in  the  dark  times  of 
the  history  of  this  century  in  this  Con- 
gress. He  has  been  a  tower  of  strength  in 
the  time  of  storm.  He  has  stood  for  the 
right  and  served  his  country  with  dis- 
tinction. And  he  has  led  this  Hoiise  with 
distinction  through  momentous  years. 

As  the  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its 
parts,  the  Nation  is  equal  to  the  stun  of 
its  people.  Charlix  Hallxck  has  chosen 
to  be  a  part  of  the  strength  and  the  hope 
of  this  Republic. 


With  all  the  beauty  of  the  eulogies 
which  have  been  spoken  here  today,  none 
can  quite  match  the  eulogy  he  has  writ- 
ten by  his  life  and  work  and  character 
In  this  House. 

Like  my  colleagues,  I  thank  God  for 
his  friendship,  for  his  leadership,  and 
honor  him  today  as  a  truly  great  Amer- 
ican. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Cham- 
bkrlainI. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  thank  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair],  for 
arranging  this  special  order  for  I  feel  it 
is  most  fitting  that  we  pay  special  tribute 
to  our  good  friend.  Charlie  Halleck,  as 
he  retires  from  the  Congress. 

Long  before  I  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  Charlix,  he  had  become  a  legend 
in  our  area  of  Michigan.  I  well  recall 
the  first  time  I  met  him — when  he  came 
to  Flint,  Mich.,  to  lend  a  hand  to  me  as 
a  candidate  for  the  House,  as  he  has  done 
for  so  many  Members  on  our  Republican 
side — traveling  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  land.  I  presume  that  I  was  no  dif- 
ferent than  any  other  Member  campaign- 
ing for  his  first  term,  and  frankly.  I 
was  quite  awed  at  the  prospect  of  meet- 
ing this  veteran  Republican  of  the  House. 
I  wondered  what  he  would  be  like.  When 
his  plane  touched  down  and  I  met  him 
for  the  first  time,  he  put  me  completely 
at  ease.  He  was  warm,  kind,  personable, 
and  a  man  of  broad  knowledge  and 
understanding — but  above  all.  he  im- 
pressed me  immediately  as  being  down  to 
earth,  sound  and  practical  in  his  advice 
which  he  so  willingly  shared.  Since  that 
meeting  in  Flint,  he  has  been  up  our  way 
many  times  and  he  has  legions  of  friends 
in  the  Sixth  District  of  Michigan,  as  he 
does  throughout  our  country-. 

Serving  17  consecutive  terms  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  an  impres- 
sive achievement  and  certainly  would 
lead  one  to  conclude  that  this  man  is 
well  received  and  respected  by  his  fellow 
citizens  at  home.  Several  years  ago  it 
was  my  privilege  to  be  present  in  Rens- 
selaer, Ind.,  on  Charlie  Halleck  Day— 
and  although  I  had  every  reason  to  know 
that  the  people  of  his  district  had  much 
affection  for  Charlie,  I  simply  was  over- 
whelmed at  the  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands who  turned  out  to  honor  this  great 
man. 

As  we  served  together  in  the  House.  I 
became  more  and  more  aware  of  the 
great  contribution  he  has  made  to  our 
country  and  of  his  deep  dedication  to  the 
preservation  of  oiu-  system  of  govern- 
ment. During  the  past  2  years,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Charlie 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  I 
have  been  impressed  anew  with  his  pen- 
etrating analysis  of  the  problems  with 
which  we  have  had  to  deal.  Time  after 
time  I  have  watched  Charlie  come  forth 
with  a  clinching  argument  that  would 
simplify  a  complex  issue  and  make  it  all 
seem  very  clear.  I  regret  to  see  Charlie 
leave  us  because  I  know  we  are  going  to 
miss  his  many  talents  and  his  sage  ad- 
vice. I  Join  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  expressing  my  very  best 
wishes  for  his  health  and  happiness  for 
all  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr.  ADAIR.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  ZioNl. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  ftxaker,  today  the 
House  pauses  to  honor  a  great  American 
and  a  great  legislator  from  my  own 
Hoosier  State,  Congressman  Charles 
Halleck. 

Long  before  I  dreamed  I  would  l>e  sit- 
ting in  the  halls  of  Congress,  the  in- 
spiration of  Charlie  Halleck  had  its  im- 
pact <m  every  Hoosier  who  was  conscious 
of  the  workings  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

As  a  first-term  Congressman,  I  have 
been  able  to  observe  only  briefly  the  ca- 
reer of  this  great  Hoosier  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress.  This  observation,  and  this  as- 
sociation, however,  served  to  confirm  the 
legend  that  is  Charlie  Halleck.  I  know 
Charlie  has  been  both  disappointed  and 
pleased  by  my  activities  here  but  I  never 
had  to  worry  how  he  felt. 

Charlix  Halleck's  ability  to  organize, 
his  ability  as  a  leader  who  could  trans- 
mit enthusiasm,  and  dedication  to  his 
colleagues  are  part  of  that  legend. 

The  respect  and  admiration  for  him 
that  is  so  richly  deserved,  comes  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

As  a  fledgling  legislator.  I  have  often 
pondered  my  good  fortune  in  serving 
here  with  this  great  Hoosier,  who  in  a 
short  time  will  be  closing  out  his  career 
in  the  Congress. 

There  is  a  little  bit  of  Charlie  In  each 
of  us  who  has  shared  his  counsel.  There 
will  be  a  little  of  Charlie  In  each  bit  of 
legislation  we  sponsor.  I  count  myself 
privileged  to  have  studied  at  the  feet  of 
this  true  "gentleman  from  Indiana." 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  In- 
diana yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  this 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hallxck]. 

After  33  years  of  service  in  this  House, 
Charlie  Halleck  Is  retiring.  He  has  been 
a  familiar  figure  in  the  Capitol  corridors 
for  these  many  years  and  his  leadership, 
his  judgment,  and  his  counsel  will  be 
sorely  missed  in  this  Chamber. 

Charlie  Halleck  was  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  I  first  came  here  as  a  freshman 
Congressman  from  Colorado  in  1963.  He 
went  out  of  his  way  to  make  us  feel  com- 
fortable in  our  new  surroundings.  He 
gave  us  advice  and  help  whenever  we 
asked  for  it.  In  short,  Charlie  Halleck 
saw  to  it  that  we  got  off  on  the  right  foot. 
I  will  always  be  grateful  for  the  guid- 
ance and  the  time  he  so  freely  gave — so 
are  many  others. 

Perhaps  as  much  as  any  other  man 
In  the  recent  history  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Charlie  Halleck  has 
understood  the  legislative  process.  He 
luiows  how  to  use  power.  He  knows  the 
limitations  of  power.  He  is  a  leader  who 
knows  how  to  push,  but  who  also  knows 
when  to  let  up.  The  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  respect  him  for  this 
great  Innate  ability. 

Although  Charlie  Halleck  will  not  be 
sitting  here  on  the  floor  as  a  Member  of 


the  91st  Congress,  the  understanding 
and  the  reasoning  which  he  brought  to 
Uiis  Chamber  some  33  years  ago  will  still 
be  here.  It  will  be  here  because  it  is  the 
heritage  which  Charlie  Halleck  will 
leave  with  us. 

Those  of  us  who  return  to  this  Cham- 
ber will  miss  Charlie  Halleck's  famil- 
iar presence.  But  I  also  think  we  will 
envy  him  as  he  enters  that  age  in  which, 
as  Washington  Irving  once  said,  "a  man 
can  be  idle  with  impunity." 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama    [Mr. 

DiCKTNSON  1 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  thanks  to  our  colleague  from  In- 
diana for  making  this  time  available  to 
pay  our  homage  and  our  respects,  and  to 
say  our  thanks  to  our  good  friend — and 
I  mean  this  sincerely  when  I  say  it — 
good  friend  and  colleague,  Charlie  Hal- 
leck. 

It  has  been  my  misfortime  not  to  know 
him  as  long  and  as  intimately  as  many 
here  on  the  floor  have  known  him,  but  it 
has  been  my  very  good  fortune  to  have 
known  him  at  all,  and  to  count  him 
among  my  very  good-4riends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
way  that  one  can  get  to  know  a  person 
better  than  by  traveling  with  him,  and 
I  have  been  around  the  world  a  couple 
of  times  with  Charlie.  We  have  eaten 
sitting  crosslegged  on'  the  floor  in  an 
oriental  tea  house,  flown  in  helicopters 
over  the  Vietnamese  and  Korean  DMZ's 
and  almost  rode  an  elephant  together 
in  Thailand.  We  have  shared  many  ex- 
periences. 

You,  Charlie,  have  enriched  my  life. 
You  have  made  my  service  here  in  Con- 
gress more  meaningful,  even  if  my  serv- 
ice to  date  has  l)een  brief.  But  as  I  look 
at  you  and  weigh  your  contributions  I 
am  made  very  acutely  aware  that  yours 
has  been  a  service  which  has  been  denied 
to  most.  You  have  risen  to  the  occasion 
so  many  times  that  you  have  carved 
your  niche  m  the  halls  of  history.  You 
have  earned  the  respect  and  the  admira- 
tion and  the  friendship  of  every  Member 
in  this  Chamber  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

You,  Charlie,  are  truly  one  of  the 
"greats"  that  have  come  through  these 
hallowed  Chambers. 

There  is  a  saymg  that  the  child  is 
father  of  the  man,  and  this  is  very  true. 
There  is  a  similar  saying  that  as  the 
twig  is  bent,  so  grows  the  tree.  And  just 
as  you  have  indelibly  stamped  your  im- 
print on  each  of  the  succeeding  fresh- 
men who  have  come  after  you,  who  have 
striven  to  emulate  you,  who  admire  the 
virtues  which  you  have  always  striven 
for  and  exemplified.  Just  as  surely  as  you 
have  stood  for  right,  you  have  caused 
to  follow  your  footsteps  the  younger 
ones  who  have  come  into  the  House,  so 
that  even  though  you  will  not  be  here 
at  the  next  term,  or  at  the  next  term  or 
at  the  next  term,  your  stamp  is  indeli- 
bly printed  on  this  great  Chamber,  and 
your  influence  will  be  felt  here  indefi- 
nitely. You  have  bent  the  twig  in  the 
way  it  will  grow. 

The  Natioikowes  you  a  vote  of  thanks. 

I  want  to  say  sincerely  that  I  person- 


ally thank  you  for  what  you  have  meant 
to  me  and  to  this  great  Nation.  For  my- 
self and  200  million  Americans  I  say 
"Thank  you  Charlie  Halleck.  We  will 
miss  you." 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
McEwen]. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  too  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for  making 
this  time  available,  and  for  yielding  just 
a  little  bit  of  it  to  me. 

So  many  of  our  colleagues  here  today, 
Charlie,  have  gone  back  to  your  great 
days  of  leadership  in  our  party  as  major- 
ity leader,  as  minority  leader,  and,  yes, 
when  you  nominated  a  candidate  of  our 
party — and  I  remember  that  as  a  lad  in 
college.  I  can  say  that  it  was  the  first 
presidential  campaign  when' I  was  of  an 
age  where  I  could  be  enthused,  and  swept 
up  in  the  interest  that  existed  in  that 
campaign.  All  of  these  people  can  speak 
to  you,  Charlie,  as  they  knew  you  in 
those  roles. 

I  know  you  as  many  Americans  do 
as  a  great  American,  a  great  legislator, 
and  a  great  man  in  our  i>arty. 

My  real  acquaintance  came  after  those 
days  when,  as  freshman  Member  of  the 
89th  Congress  I  sat  far.  far  down  at  the 
end  of  the  committee  table.  I  had  the 
unique  experience  of  having,  as  the  col- 
league seated  next  to  me  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck]. 

Charlie,  I  want  you  to  know^  I  will 
always  treasure  the  memories  of  those 
days,  and  the  observations  I  was  able  to 
make  and  the  things  I  learned  from 
watching  you;  and,  yes,  the  respect  that 
was  given  to  you  as  a  legislator  and  as 
one  whose  experience  and  judgment 
were  appreciated.  True,  everyone  knew 
you  in  your  role  as  leader  of  our  party, 
but  the  respect  that  was  accorded  to  the 
man,  not  for  any  position  he  ever  held 
or  would  hold,  but  for  a  man  who  had 
ability,  judgment  and  understanding. 

Charlie,  there  have  been  regrets  ex- 
pressed here  today  because  you  are 
leaving  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
I,  too,  share  those  feelings. 

But  I  know  you  enjoy,  and  are  going 
to  continue  doing  something  both  of  us 
enjoy,  and  that  is  going  out  with  a  fish- 
ing rod  and  going  after  the  fish. 

So  I  shall  think  of  you  on  those  days 
that  you  will  be  enjoying  your  fishing.  I 
shall  wish  I  was  out  there  with  you.  If 
you  find  time  in  addition  to  fishing  in 
Wisconsin  and  other  waters,  go  up  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  where  they  really 
have  the  largest  muskies  in  the  world. 
Come  up  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  fish  for 
muskies  and  catch  one  big  enough  to  set 
a  new  world's  record,  a  record  set  by 
Charlie  Halleck. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  in  paying  tribute  to  our  retiring  col- 
league. Congressman  Charles  Halleck. 
I  knew  Charlie  personally  before  I  came 
to  the  Congress  26  years  ago. 

The  congressional  representation  in 
Congress  from  the  Hoosier  State,  over  the 
last  SO  years,  has  changed  far  more  rap- 
idly than  many  othei  States  throughout 
the  Nation.  I  have  not  personally  ex- 
amined the  records,  but  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  Charlie  has  the  honor  of 
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suoeessf  ully  repr«B  siting  a  congressional 
district  longer  tha:  i  any  Congressman  in 
the  history  of  Indi  an*.  Most  elecUve  of- 
nccs  In  Indiana  liave  terms  extending 
over  a  4-year  mini  num  and  up.  When  a 
Member  of  Congrei  s  can  smrlve  election 
every  2  years,  over  a  34-year  period.  In  a 
controversial  pubU ;  office,  he  must  pos- 
sess outstanding  ab  llty.  personaUty.  hon- 
esty, Industry,  and  a  loyal  dedication  to 
his  consUtuents.  [Jharli*.  during  his 
long  service,  has  made  thousands  of 
friends.  I  have  al^  ays  enjoyed  my  asso- 
ciation with  him  is  a  coUeague  In  the 
House  of  Repres  sntatlves  during  my 
service  in  Washing  !on. 

I  Joto  my  other  colleagues  In  wlsmng 
Charlie  and  Mrs.  Halleck  good  health 
and  happiness  wit  i  their  family  during 
many  years  in  the  !uturc. 

Mr.  MHiLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored 
to  Join  in  these  exi  ressions  of  sincere  ap- 
preciation and  hl8  lest  esteem  for  one  of 
the  most- valued  a  id  respected  Members 
ever  to  eerve  in  th  i  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentotives,  the  diJ  tingulshed  gentleman 
and  our  good  1  riend  from  Indiana. 
Charles  Abraham  Ialleck. 

Charlie  Halleci  :  will  be  retiring  at  the 
end  of  this  Congn  ss  after  compiling  the 
longest  record  of  c  angressional  service  of 
any  man  from  his  beloved  Hoosier  State. 
As  a  matter  of  f ai  t,  Charlie  passed  this 
dlstmctive  milesto  \e  some  time  ago.  I  am 
advised  that  only  one  Hoosier  has  come 
near  to  spending  as  much  time  in  the 
Capitol  as  has  Cha  ulie.  That  was  the  late 
William  Steel  Holi  xan.  who  served  almost 
16  full  terms,  thjugh  not  consecutive, 
between  March  4.ri859.  and  his  death  on 
April  22. 1897. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tliroughout  his  long  pe- 
riod of  service  in  this  House.  Charlie 
Halleck  has  servt  d  his  district,  his  State, 
and  the  NaUon  vith  dignity,  devotion, 
and  dedication.  I  [is  leadership  qualities 
came  to  the  fort  front  early  in  his  life, 
when  he  was  not  c  tily  an  excellent  scholar 
but  a  recognized  campus  leader  at  In- 
diana University.  These  same  outstand- 
ing leadership  qui  ilities  have  been  recog- 
nized and  utilize<  by  his  fellowmen  ever 
since,  culminatins  in  his  service  as  the 
majority  leader  ir  the  80th  and  83d  Con- 
gresses and  in  m  »re  recent  years  as  the 
minority  leader  In  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  I  [is  unique  understand- 
ing and  abUity  to  legislative  matters  has 
earned  him  the  lighest  respect  of  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  real  honor 
to  have  served  lere  for  so  long  with 
Charlie  Halleck.  The  length  of  his  rec- 
ord tenure  here  is  )aralleled  and  matched 
in  every  respect  b  '  the  quality  and  effec- 
tiveness of  his  dec  Icated  career  of  service 
to  his  district,  U  Indiana,  and  to  this 
country.  Mr.  Spesker,  we  all  realize  that 
today  we  are  ssying  our  formal  best 
wishes  to  a  gre  it  American,  a  great 
statesman  and  a  great  patriot.  We  wish 
for  him  well  deser  k^ed  happiness  and  con- 
tentment in  his  re  tirement  and  hope  that 
when  he  can  tear  himself  away  from  the 
Joys  of  forest,  fle  d.  and  stream,  he  will 
pay  us  visits  fron ,  time  to  time. 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr 


Speaker,  Charlie  Hal- 
leck has  been  m; '  guide,  my  leader,  and 
my  friend  durinj  18  years  I  have  served 

Elepresentatlves.  It  will 

without  him. 


in  the  House  of 
not  be  the  same 


Charlie  was  a  great  leader  of  our  party 
in  this  House.  I  know  of  no  one  who  has 
equalled  his  ablUty  to  weld  unity  in  our 
party  and  to  advance  Republican  prin- 
ciples even  when  we  in  the  minority 
seemed  to  have  little  chance  of  winning  a 
potot. 

He  was  a  great  friend  in  time  of  need. 
wilUng  to  go  anywhere  at  any  time  to 
speak  to  Republican  audiences  in  behalf 
of  Republicans  in  the  House  or  those  who 
were  candidates. 

He  has  been  a  pillar  of  strength  in  his 
own  vottag  record  to  the  House,  for  those 
things  that  matter  most  to  the  people  of 
the  heartland  of  this  great  Nation. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  him  go.  We  hope 
he  will  visit  us  often. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  can  one 
who  has  served  in  this  House  for  so  many 
years  with  Charlie  Halleck  say,  that 
will  serve  as  a  fltttog  response  for  the 
great  service  he  has  rendered  not  only  to 
his  constituency  but  to  this  great  Nation 
of  ours?  He  has  served  this  House  above 
self. 

Charlie  has  been  a  part  of  the  great 
history  of  this  Congress  which  mirrors 
all  the  events  that  has  shaped  the  his- 
tory of  our  coimtry.  He  has  been  a  fighter 
for  principles  in  which  he  believes,  and 
who  is  there  among  us  who  can  deny  that 
events  have  shown  the  wisdom  of  those 
principles? 

A  skillful  debater,  he  has  never  asked 
for  any  quarter,  nor  has  he  given  It.  Yet. 
he  has  always  respected  the  views  of 
those  who  disagreed  with  him,  and  in 
turn  always  drew  their  respect. 

Even  though  he  is  retiring  to  private 
life,  Charlie  is  one  of  those  people  who 
will  never  retire  from  public  affairs.  I 
hope  both  our  party  and  our  country  will 
conttoue  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  ad- 
vice and  coimcll.  I  joto  with  his  other 
friends  and  colleagues  to  wishing  him 
and  his  family  the  very  best  of  every- 
thing. He  deserves  all  that  and  more. 
Happy  hunttog  and  flshtog,  Charlie. 
from  "Doc". 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  gladly 
joto  my  colleagues  to  paying  tribute  to  a 
Congressman  who  will  leave  this  Cham- 
ber, but  not  the  hearts  of  his  constituents 
and  countrymen,  at  the  end  of  this  90th 
Congress.  I  have  had  the  deep  privilege 
of  knowing  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
for  the  past  15  years  and  I  can  attest 
personally  to  his  character,  integrity, 
sagacity,  and  courage.  My  respect  for  him 
is  threefold  at  least:  He  has  been  a  fear- 
some speaker  for  the  causes  to  which  he 
believes,  tocludtag  the  prtoclples  of  his 
party;  he  has  lead  his  party  to  the  House 
with  disttoction  and  effectiveness;  and. 
last  but  by  no  means  least,  we  are  fellow 
Hooslers.  both  havtog  come  from  Indi- 
ana. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  from  Indiana's 
Second  EMstrlct  many  happy  hours  with 
flshtog  pole  and  bird  dog;  but  more  than 
that.  I  wish  him  many  productive  hours 
with  pen  or  typewriter,  writtog  about  the 
House  to  which  he  has  served  for  18 
terms  and  through  which  so  much  his- 
tory has  passed  to  those  32  years. 

I  hope  that  he  turns  from  speaktog  to 
the  Congress  to  writing  about  the  Con- 
gress, for  his  remtoiscences  and  observa- 
tions could  fiU  many  a  book  on  political 
science  and  contribute  mightily  to  an 


understandtog  of  the  why.  the  what, 
and  the  how  of  the  forge  of  democracy. 
Mr.  PAIiON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  33 
years,  the  genial  and  valuable  aggiesslve- 
ness  of  Charles  A.  Halleck's  personality 
has  cast  its  influence  on  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Stoce  comtog  to 
Washtogton,  D.C.,  to  take  the  oath  of 
office  as  a  Member  of  the  74th  Congress, 
our  colleague  has  been  a  positive  and 
hard-hltttog  representative  of  Indiana's 
Second  Congressional  District. 

Any  tribute  to  Charlie  Halleck 
should  contato  words  that  todlcate  his 
resourcefulness,  his  enthusiasm,  and  his 
spirit  of  helpfutoess  to  his  fellowman. 
He  has  worked  without  bluster  or  desire 
for  personal  acclaim,  and  his  constitu- 
ents have  had  every  reason  to  return  him 
agato  and  agato  to  our  national  legisla- 
tive body. 

His  toterest  in  civic  matters  in  the 
towns  and  cities  of  his  district  has  al- 
ways been  active.  This  toterest  has  been 
reflected  to  the  service  which  he  has 
given  from  his  congressional  office  to 
those  he  has  represented.  He  has  been 
active  in  numerous  organizations — civic, 
fraternal,  and  veterans — but  he  has 
never  used  his  own  membership  to  dis- 
suade the  opinions  of  others.  Representa- 
tive Halleck's  life  has  been  devoted  to 
serving  others.  He  has  been  an  exponent 
of  all  the  qualities  for  which  democracy 
stands.  He  has  been  judicial  to  his  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  confronting  him, 
logical  to  his  agreements,  and  firm  to  his 
convictions. 

I  am  certato  Charlie's  dedication  to 
the  pursuance  of  peace  for  his  country 
and  the  world  will  be  recorded  in  history 
as  exemplary.  Through  his  public  service. 
Indiana  has  given  the  United  States  a 
valuable  man,  one  who  has  fought  for  the 
prtoclples  which  are  the  primary  units 
and  foimdations  of  our  democracy.  He 
has  at  all  times  upheld  our  Constitution. 

I  salute  a  great  man  and  a  magnificent 
Republican  majority  leader.  To  Charue 
Halleck  and  his  family  I  wish  the  peace 
and  contentment  he  has  sought  so 
earnestly  to  bring  to  the  world. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a 
fairly  new  Member  of  Congress,  having 
been  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
for  6  years. 

I  was  fortunate  enough,  during  my 
first  term,  to  be  present  when  Charlie 
Halleck  was  the  mtoority  letuier  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  was  a 
forceful  and  effective  mtoority  leader.  In 
my  judgment,  he  Is  the  most  respected 
and  effective  debater  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  One  of  the 
few  speakers  to  gato  absolute  silence 
when  he  takes  the  floor,  he  always  makes 
his  pcint  veiy  directly  and  very  well. 

I  like  to  think  I  have  a  warm  relation- 
ship with  Charlie  Halleck,  because,  in 
my  opinion,  betog  his  friend  is  an  honor. 

We  will  all  miss  him  here,  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol,  but  he  is  more  than  just 
another  Member  who  has  passed  through 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  is  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomla.  It  is  with 
deep  personal  regret  that  I  think  of  the 
next  Congress  in  session  without  the 
presence  of  Charlie  Halleck. 

Charlie's  retirement  means  a  great 
loss  to  this  body.  His  leadership  and 
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statesmanship  will  be  sorely  missed.  But 
beyond  that,  his  departure  from  our 
midst  and  deliberations,  and  the  loss  of 
his  wise  counsel  to  so  many  of  us,  wlU 

create  a  vacuum  most  difficult  to  fill. 

Of  course,  his  many  years  of  service  to 
his  country,  the  people  of  his  district, 
and  to  all  of  us  here,  have  earned  for 
lilm  richly  deserved  relaxation  to  retire- 
ment. He  takes  with  him  the  highest 
esteem  of  all  of  us  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  servtog  beside  him  here  over 
the  years. 

My  association  with  Charlie  Halleck 
has  been  a  most  rewardtog  experience. 
On  his  departure,  I  extend  to  him  my 
warmest  regards  and  best  wishes,  with 
my  deep  appreciation  of  his  never  failtog 
friendship. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  certatoly 
appreciate  this  chance  to  joto  in  pasring 
tribute  to  Charles  A.  Halleck  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement  from  Congress. 

Long  before  I  came  to  Congress. 
Charlie  was  a  I'evered  and  legendary 
"Mr  Republican"  to  us  in  the  West  and  it 
seems  particularly  appropriate  that  the 
very  first  vote  I  cast  when  I  became  a 
Member  of  Congress  10  years  ago  was 
for  Charlie  Halleck  as  the  Republican 
choice  for  minority  leader. 

In  the  years  stoce  then,  he  has  not 
only  given  us  outstandtog  leadership,  but 
on  a  personal  basis  he  has  given  many 
of  us  friendship  and  counsel.  Never  can 
I  remember  a  time  that  Charlie  was  ever 
too  busy  to  help  when  I  sought  his  ad- 
vice, and  many  was  the  time  when  he 
walked  that  extra  mile  to  help  me  out  of 
a  difficult  political  situation. 

I  once  heard  a  longtime  friend  of  his 
say,  "Charlie  Halleck  is  one  of  those 
rare  guys  who  almost  never  puts  himself 
first."  I  could  not  agree  more.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  his  friends  have  often  realized 
it  would  have  been  better  for  him  if  he 
had  not  shared  himself  so  generously  on 
behalf  of  others.  But,  even  as  we  felt 
guilty  in  asktog  him  to  do  things  for  us, 
I  guess  we  were  selfishly  glad  that  we 
could  always  count  on  him  to  say  "Yes." 
And,  I  know  that  the  be.st  way  any  of  us 
can  thank  Charlie  for  his  friendship  is 
to  go  and  do  likewise  for  others.  This 
example  of  teamplay  will  be  one  of  the 
many  ftae  contributions  that  Charlie 
Halleck  leaves  behtod  him  to  the  Halls 
of  Congress.  I  am  sure  no  man  has  ever 
been  bid  goodbye  with  more  affection  and 
with  more  stocere  good  wishes  that  the 
retirement  years  ahead  will  be  happy, 
busy  years  spent  with  those  he  loves  and 
enjoys. 

Mr.  STEIGE31  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  pleased  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  Honorable  Charles  Halleck, 
the  longtime  Representative  from  In- 
diana's Second  Congressional  District. 
Although  I  have  not  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him  as  long  as  most  gentlemen 
In  this  Chamber,  his  unfailtog  courtesy 
and  willingness  to  assist  a  newcomer  to 
Congress  have  made  me  most  apprecia- 
tive of  his  ftoe  qualities.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  be  associated  with  him  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  I  trust  that 
his  activities  in  retirement  will  be  as  per- 
sonally fulfilling  as  was  his  noted  career 
as  a  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  Joto  my  fellow  colleagues 


today  to  a  special  tribute  to  the  Honor- 
able Charles  A.  Halleck.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  his  retirement  this  year  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  is  fitting 
to  note  that  Mr.  Halleck  has  devoted  33 
years  of  his  life  as  a  dedicated  public 
servant  in  Congress,  during  whicli  time 
he  capably  admmistered  such  demandtog 
positions  of  responsibility  as  majority 
leader j>f  the  House  in  the  80th  and  83d 
Congresses  and  as  minority  leader  in  the 
86th.  87th,  and  88th  Congresses.  His 
statesmanship  and  astute  judgment 
throughout  his  long  tenure  of  office  have 
most  deservlngly  earned  him  nationwide 
acclaim,  and  the  friendship,  affection, 
and  gratitude  of  his  fellow  Americsms 
from  every  sector  of  society. 

There  is  little  need  to  further  extoll  the 
widely  known  virtues  of  Congressman 
Halleck,  but  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  express  the  deep  respect  and  warm 
friendship  I  have  for  him. 

Representative  Charles  A.  Halleck 
and  Mrs.  Halleck  have  my  stocere  wishes 
for  every  fulfillment  and  happiness  to 
the  future. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  deep  regret  that  I  join 
my  colleagues  on  this  occasion.  A  man 
who  has  served  long  and  hard  in  the 
Congress,  who  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  honor  and  prestige  of  this  great 
body,  will  soon  be  leaving  us.  Charlie 
Halleck  retires  at  a  time  when  our  coim- 
try is  faced  with  great  challenges,  and 
the  Congress  will  miss  his  advice  and 
counsel. 

I  first  came  to  this  great  body  when 
Charlie  Halleck  was  majority  leader. 
I  have  fond  memories  of  my  meeting  and 
worktog  under  Charlie  to  those  first 
years.  He  was  an  Inspiration  and  guiding 
force  to  a  freshman  to  the  Congress. 
Since  that  time  he  has  continued  to  pro- 
vide me  with  an  example  of  hard-work- 
ing dedication  and  totegrity  which  have 
made  him  one  of  the  most  respected 
Members  of  the  House. 

For  more  than  30  years  Charlie  Hal- 
leck has  served  his  home  state  of  Indi- 
ana and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  any  man  could.  For  nearly 
one-third  of  his  years  here  Charlie  Hal- 
leck was  called  upon  to  be  the  leader 
of  his  party  in  the  Congress.  He  has 
served  us  wisely  and  well. 

Charlie  retires  from  this  body  with  a 
record  which  is  enviable  for  the  sujhieve- 
ments  it  contatos.  I  know  that  he  will 
continue  to  maintain  an  interest  to  the 
work  of  the  Congress  and  I  wish  him  well 
to  the  years  of  leisure  he  has  so  tireless- 
ly earned. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  participate  to  this  tribute 
to  Charlie  Halleck,  but  the  pleasure 
must  be  mixed  with  deep  personal  regret 
at  the  occasion.  Not  betog  blessed,  or 
cursed,  with  a  vivid  imagtoation,  it  is 
hard  for  one  who,  as  a  freshman  Con- 
gressman 5  years  ago  first  came  xmder 
the  benign  influence  of  our  esteemed  col- 
league from  Indiana,  to  Imagine  the 
House  of  Representatives  without  his 
presence.  Like  many  others  here  today.  I 
can  recall  countless  instances  of  his  sup- 
port and  coimsel  over  the  years,  and 
personal  favors  casually  offered  which 
can  never  be  repaid  to  ktod. 

We  vrlll  miss  his  salty  wit,  his  astute 


judgment,  the  reservoir  of  legislative 
experience  upon  which  we  were  privi- 
leged to  draw.  A  career  of  33  years  of 
able,  dedicated  service  to  country,  party, 

and  the  people  of  his  congressional  dis- 
trict is  a  record  to  look  back  upon  with 
pride  and  satisfaction,  and  while  we 
would  not  want  to  deny  Charlie  his  well- 
earned  retirement  from  the  fray,  we  will 
be  pleased  if  he  makes  good  on  his  prom- 
ise to  do  some  coaching  from  the  side- 
lines. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paytog  tribute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Rensselaer,  Ind.. 
whom  I  greatly  respect  and  one  that  I 
consider  a  true  and  trusted  friend. 
Charlie  Halleck  has  been  a  Member  of 
this  Chamber  for  almost  35  years.  He 
has  been  described  as  a  living  institution 
and  I  think  It  is  an  apt  and  proper  de- 
scription. 

For  the  past  year  I  have  worked  very 
closely  with  my  fellow  dropout.  Charlie 
Halleck,  on  our  Defense  Posture  Sub- 
committee. Throughout  our  effort  he  has 
been  an  invaluable  member.  His  wid;: 
knowledge  and  experience  under  five 
admtoistrations  has  made  his  contribu- 
tions to  our  committee  especially  signif- 
icant. Our  task  was  not  an  easy  one. 
Perhaps  if  I  told  you  that  we  held  in  the 
neighborhood  of  65  separate  hearings  in 
executive  session  you  will  appreciate  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  which  was  as- 
signed to  us.  If  Charlie  Halleck  missed 
any  of  these  sessions,  I  can  assure  you 
that  they  were  precious  few.  During  our 
deliberations  we  counted  heavily  on 
Charlie  Halleck's  wisdom  and  down-to- 
earth  logic.  Durtng  our  hearing  sessions 
he  proved  to  be  a  fearless  interrogator  in 
search  of  truth  and  facts. 

He  approached  our  work  with  a  real 
seriousness  of  mmd  and  purpose  which 
he  tempered  with  a  sense  of  fairness. 

He  is  respected  by  all  who  know  him 
for  his  fairness,  todustry  and  loyalty  to 
the  principles  of  democratic  institutions. 

I  will  close  with  the  words  of  Homer: 

without  a   sign,  his  sword   the   brave  man 

draws. 
And  asks  no  omen  but  his  country's  cause. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues today  to  pa^ytog  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
Representative  Charles  A.  Halleck. 

Representative  Halleck's  long  and 
disttoguished  service  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  well  known  in  and  out 
of  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  sit  across 
the  aisle  from  him  during  the  89th  and 
90th  Congresses,  and  I  am  sure  we  have 
all  gatoed  from  his  presence  here. 
Charlie  Halleck  has  served  the  coun- 
try, the  State  of  Indiana,  and  his  con- 
gressional district  with  honor. 

The  respect  and  admiration  his  col- 
leagues have  always  had  for  him  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  he  has  held  several 
leadership  posts  during  his  tenure  to  the 
House. 

Chai^lie's  retirement  marks  the  end  of 
an  outstanding  and  remarkable  career, 
but  I  hope  it  mailcs  the  begtontog  of 
many  years  of  good  health  and  much 
happtoess  as  he  embarks  on  a  new  way 
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of  life  away  from 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  COBMAS.  Mr 
Join  my  colleagues  In 
to  Chailis  Hallkck, 


he  daily  pressures 

Speaker,  I  wish  to 
paying  high  tribute 
who  Is  retiring  from 


the  Congress  at  the  €  nd  of  this  session. 

Chahlct  Hallkck  1  as  been  a  very  able 
and  eminently  quail  led  Member  of  this 
House.  He  possesses  n  abundance  thMe 
virtues  which,  throug  i  the  ages,  have  dis- 
tinguished great  lead  ers,  men  of  charac- 
ter, wisdom,  and  ab  lity.  His  service  as 


majority  leader  of  tl 
86th.  87th.  and  88th 
tinctlve  and  effectivt 
norlty  leader  during 
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e  House  during  the 

[Congresses  was  dis- 

his  service  as  ml- 

the  80th  and  83d 


Congresses  have  bee  i  of  the  same  cali- 
ber The  quality  of  leadership  he  dis- 
played has  always  b<  en  rich  in  imagina- 
tion and  resourcefu  ness.  His  views  are 
those  of  a  man  wh<  has  pondered  long 
and  deeply  on  the  historic  slgnincance 
of  represoitotlve  go^  emment  in  this  na- 
tion: He  "has  consist  *ntly  sought  to  pre- 
serve and  enlarge  tl  e  freedoms  guaran- 
teed the  citizens  of  America  uader  our 
Constitution. 

The  tremendous  popularity  Cha«l» 
Halleck  has  enjoy  sd  has  never  given 
him  a  false  set  of  va  ues.  He  has  not  been 
blinded  by  acclaim,  but  has  remained  a 
man  of  the  people,  a  devoted  and  dedi- 
cated servant  of  hii  district,  this  House, 
and  his  country.  He  has  won  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  N  embers  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  we  thall  all  miss  him. 

It  has  been  a  pri^  liege  to  have  known 
Charlii  Hallick,  a  ad  I  wish  him  much 
joy  and  contentme  it  in  his  retirement. 
Mr.  HENDERSOl  F.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  express  my  app  reciatlon  to  my  col- 
leagues from  Indiar  a  for  affording  us  this 
opportunity  to  exp  ess  our  affection  and 
esteem  for  one  wh(  will  retire  at  the  end 
of  the  90th  Congrt  ss  culminating  a  long 
and  distinguished  <  lareer. 

I  first  met  Chailie  Hallkck  In  1951 
when  I  was  assistant  coimsel  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  under  its  dl  tlngulshed  chairman, 
Graham  Barden.  Of  course  "Hap"  Bar- 
den,  as  he  was  knc  wn  to  his  friends,  was 
a  Etemocrat  while  Charlie  Hallkck  was 
a  Republican,  but  1  he  two  men  had  many 
things  in  common  and  were  fast  friends. 
Charlie  Hallkci  i  has  visited  in  North 
Carolina  both  bef  o  e  and  during  my  serv- 
ice here  in  the  » »use  and  many  of  my 
constituents  have  net  him  and  are  quite 
fond  of  him. 

Although  Charl  k  and  I  have  disagreed 
on  some  issues,  I  lave  always  respected 
his  views  and  he  n  ine. 

In  my  book  h  i  Is  a  tough  but  fair 
fighter,  an  effectl'  e  representative  of  his 
constituents,  and  a  man  who  can  hon- 
estly say  and  kno  w  that  he  has  played  a 
vital  role  in  shading  the  destiny  of  the 
Nation  in  the  33  y  ears  he  has  served  as  a 
Member  of  this  bo  ly. 

For  myself  and  for  Charlik  Halleck's 
many  friends  in  c  wtem  North  Caroima. 
I  want  to  say  to  Charlie  on  this  day. 
congratulations  ou  a  Job  well  done  and 
best  wishes  for  a  lappy  and  well-earned 
retirement. 

Mr.  VAN  DEEI  UN.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  the 
passing  of  Charl!  e  Hallkck  from  mem- 
bership in  this  b<  dy  will  truly  mark  the 
end  of  an  era.  He  las  served  in  the  House 
for  more  than  a  tl  drd  of  a  century,  longer 


than  all  but  six  of  our  colleagues.  On 
the  Republican  side,  his  seniority  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  that  of  the  distinguished 
minority  whip,  Lks  Arkmds. 

But  the  story  of  Charlie  Hallkck  con- 
sists of  far  more  than  tenure,  of  course. 
It's  not  his  seniority  that  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  the  best  loved 
Members  on  either  side  of  the  aisle.  We 
Democrats  have  come  to  respect  and  ad- 
mire him  as  a  tough  and  clean  battler  on 
the  floor  who  after  hours  is  one  of  the 
best  friends  a  man  could  have. 

Now  we  hear  a  lot  these  days  about 
how  politics  is  supposedly  becoming  a 
young  man's  game.  After  someone  has 
held  office  for  a  few  years,  the  theory 
goes,  he  ought  to  step  aside,  and  let  youth 
prevail.  Charlie  Is  stepping  aside— but 
not  because  he  has  to.  In  1966.  the  2nd 
District  of  Indiana  reelected  Charlie— 
for  a  17th  consecutive  term — by  a  mar- 
gin of  more  than  25,000  votes.  I  rather 
suspect  that  Charlie's  constituents  would 
choose  him  for  another  17  terms,  if  they 

could.  . 

Bdany  words  have  been  spoken  and 
written  about  Charlie  this  year,  as  he 
prepares  to  leave  us.  One  of  the  finest 
tributes  was  a  speech  delivered  a  few 
months  ago  by  Ben  Cole,  long-time 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  Pul- 
liam  newspapers.  In  reviewing  Charlie's 
career  and  numerous  accomplishments. 
Mr.  Cole  describe  himself  as  a  "Charlie 
Hallkck  Democrat." 

I  think  that  all  of  us.  on  our  side,  can 
consider  ourselves,  at  least  In  this  day. 
"Charlik  Hallkck  Democrats." 

Because  Mr.  Cole's  remarks  seem  so 
fitting.  I  would  like  to  include  them  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 


Remarks  by  Ben  Cole.  Washington  Cor- 
respondent or  THE  Indianapolis  Star  at 
THE     Indiana     Chambers     or     Commerce 

CONGRESSIONAI.   Nm  DlNND  IN  TKr   PKial- 

dential  Room  or  the  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel.  Washington.  D.C.  Monday  Night, 
April  29,  1968 


John  Barnett  thought  I  ought  to  be  a  little 
entertaining  and  a  Uttle  sentimental  tonight, 
selng  this  la  kind  of  a  celebraUon  for  Charlie 
Halleck.  But.  except  for  my  wife,  I  can't 
think  of  anybody  who  thinks  I'm  very  enter- 
taining when  I'm  sentimental. 

I've  been  a  Charlie  Halleck  watcher  for  a 
long,  long  time.  I  used  to  stand  In  the  wings 
with  Blanche  waiting  for  Charlie  to  finish  a 
speech  so  I  could  have  the  lone  copy  of  his 
text.  He  usually  didn't  follow  the  script,  but 
that  didn't  make  too  much  difference.  I  re- 
ported It  anyway. 

When  I  got  to  Washington.  Charlie  was 

nice  to  me.  He  didn't  give  me  many  scoops, 

you  understand.  Old  Dan  Kidney  got  those. 

But  he  was  pleasant,  and  I  must  say  Charlie 

never  ducked  a  reporter  and  he  would  answer 

the  questions  on  the  record. 

I  have  a  collection  of  memories  of  Charlie. 

Winning  the  Congress  for  the  OOP  In  1946. 

Losing  It  again  after  Harry  Truman  kicked 

the  80th  Congress  all  the  way  from  Yonkers 

to  Walla  Walla  In  1948. 

Charlie  helping  get  the  MarahaU  Plan 
through  Congress.  It  sounds  so  orthodox  to- 
day. But  remember  we  Hooslers  hadn't  even 
recognized  New  York  City. 

Saving  Indiana  from  Its  open-record  wel- 
fare law.  That  was  a  little  trouble  we  news- 
papermen cooked  up  for  him. 

Leading  the  OOP-Dlxlecrat  majority 
against  the  AdmlnUtratlon  In  Harry  Tru- 
man's day. 

Leading  the  OOP-regular  DemocrRUc  ma- 
jority against  the  Dlxlecrats  In  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower's administration. 


Ducking  Puerto  Rlcan  bullets  in  the  House 

Chamber. 

Treating  the  Indiana  Republican  delega- 
tion to  duck  In  his  Capitol  hideaway  he 
called  the  •Clinic  "  They  all  swore  they  never 
found  a  single  bird-shot  In  the  duck. 

Being  Indiana's  favorite  son  In  1948.  I'll 
bet  he  can  give  Roger  Branlgln  some  solid 
counsel  on  that  vice  presidency  bit. 

Having  Cale  Holder  slam  the  door  In  his 
face  when  he  wanted  to  be  a  national  con- 
vention delegate  In  1952. 

Nominating  Wllkle:  nominating  Ike:  run- 
ning the  convention  that  nominated  Nixon; 
seconding  Barry  Ooldwater— boy,  Charlie, 
Uiat  was  a  good  one! 

And  all  the  time.  I  reckon,  Charlie  was 
aiming  at  being  Speaker  of  the  House  one 
day,  but  the  day  never  came. 

The  Republicans  gave  his  leadership  post 
to  Jerry  Pord.  I  think  some  of  them  would 
give  It  back  now,  Charlie,  If  they  could. 

But  Lyndon  Johnson  never  forgot  him. 
Remember  the  nrst  thing  Lyndon  did  alter 
he  got  to  be  President?  Had  Charlie  over 
to  hia  house— he  wasn't  even  in  the  White 
House  yet— for  some  of  that  thick  bacon  that 
Charlie  likes. 

I  suppose  President  Johnson  is  a  little  bit 
like  me.  I'm  a  Charlie  Halleck  Democrat 
Of  course.  I  haven't  been  able  to  afford  any 
of  that  thick  bacon,  prices  and  taxes  being 
what  they  are.  And  you  saw  Just  part  of  the 
Federal  payroll  here  tonight. 

I  know  the  reason  why  Charlie  has  friends 
on  both  side*  aof  the  aisle.  He  has  always 
played  the  game  by  the  rules.  He  has  ob- 
served the  white  lines  of  the  political  .skir- 
mish. I've  heard  him  blister  the  Democrats 
on  the  floor  and  watched  them  afterward  go 
over  and  shake  his  hand.  Above  all,  he  has 
been  a  patriot  first  and  a  partisan  second. 

You  know,  you  can  tell  a  whole  lot  more 
about  a  man's  patriotism  by  the  way  he  ob- 
serves a  traffic  sign  than  by  the  ostentatious 
way  he  wraps  himself  In  the  flag  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  I'd  call  Charlie  a  366-day-a- 
year  man.  _^     , 

And  he's  got  a  good  kid,  too.  Young  Chuck 
Halleck  is  the  most  prominent  General  Ses- 
sions Judge  Washington.  D.C,  has  ever  had 
He  has  the  startling  notion  that  poor  peo- 
ple's courts  are  supposed  to  be  places  of  Jus- 
tice. And  he  insists  on  following  the  law.  On 
a  few  occaaiona,  this  has  resulted  In  Chucks 
turning  the  defendants  loose  and  putting 
their  lawyers  In  Jail.  It  makes  great  stuff 
for  the  newspapers.  And  I'm  told  on  high 
authority  that  when  President  Johnson  reads 
about  It  in  the  papers,  he  says,  "That's  my 

boy." 

Charlie  and  Blanche  will  be  going  back  tt 
Rensselaer  at  the  end  of  the  year.  They  will 
Uke  a  lot  of  affection  from  thU  place  with 

them.  ,  „ 

Why.  by  the  Ume  CharUe  gete  out  of  Con- 
gress. 80  many  parties  will  have  been  held  for 
him  that  there  won't  be  a  healthy  Uver  left 
in  the  capital. 

The  Press  Club's  having  a  shln-dlg  for  him. 
The  friends  of  Charlie  Halleck  are  having  a 
clam-bake.  There  are  receptions  and  cocktail 
parties  and  banquets.  Any  you  name  it. 

I  think  the  Ust  of  organizations  starts  with 
the  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee's Charlie  Halleck  Chapter  down  to 
the  Brotherhood  of  Duck  Baiters  and  Dune 
Hoppers.  , 

He  Isn't  a  Congressman  anymore.  Hes  .» 
drinking  man's  excuse. 

All  Hooslers— Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike— are  proud  of  Charlie  Halleck.  He  has 
served  his  country,  his  state,  and  his  party 
well.  Those  of  us  who  toil  here  In  Washing- 
ton shall  miaa  him. 

Thank  you.  Charlie,  for  being  a  wonderful 
Hoosler.  And  thank  you,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, for  the  ane  humor  In  which  you  have 
accepted  thla  small  effort  of  mine. 


Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 


to  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  Charlie  Hal- 
leck. 

We  all  hate  to  see  Charlie  retire,  but 
when  you  look  at  the  hard,  cold  fact  that 
he  has  dedicated  33  years  of  his  life  to 
the  sei-vice  of  his  country,  in  this  Con- 
gress, you  can  well  understand  that  he 
feels  he  is  entitled  to  take  a  rest. 

Charlie  has  been  a  strong  advocate 
and  an  able  spokesman,  not  only  for  his 
district,  but  for  his  party,  and  he  has 
been  so  with  dignity  and  hiteUigence. 
never  forgetting  that  the  paramount  Is- 
sue Is  the  best  Interest  of  our  great 
coimti-y. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana  my  best 
wishes  as  he  retires,  and  though  his  next 
33  years  may  not  be  as  exciting  as  his 
past  33  years,  I  hope  they  will  be  Indeed 
happy  and  full  ones. 

And  as  we  say  in  Texas,  Charlie  can 
take  pride  that  he  went  out  with  his 
boots  on.  In  other  words,  he  chose  to 
retire,  voluntarily,  which  speaks  for  it- 
self, that  the  pet^le  of  his  district  were 
well  pleased  with  his  service. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men 
have  or  will  ever  reach  the  heights  which 
my  good  friend  and  able  colleague 
Charlie  Halleck  has  reached  since  he 
came  to  the  Congress  33  years  ago. 

It  Is  a  personal  loss,  a  loss  to  this 
body,  and  a  loss  to  the  Nation  at  the 
close  of  the  90th  Congress  when  Charlie 
retires  from  public  life,  and  I  want  to 
pay  my  tribute  to  him  along  with  the 
tributes  being  made  by  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1941. 
Charlie  Halleck  was  already  well  known 
as  a  capable  legislator  and  enjoyed  the 
respect  of  his  fellow  colleagues.  I  have 
known  him  for  28  years  now,  and  through 
those  years  I  have  been  able  to  observe 
firsthand  the  valuable  and  effective  job 
he  has  done  for  his  district.  State,  and 
country. 

His  example  is  one  to  be  followed  by 
those  who  serve  with  him  and  those  who 
come  after  he  has  left  the  Congress.  Al- 
though we  represented  different  parties, 
I  always  found  Charlie  willing  to  listen 
and  give  every  opinion  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. 

I  well  remember  the  days  of  the  80th 
and  83d  Congresses  when  Charlik  was 
the  hard-workhig,  energetic  majority 
leader  In  the  House  with  the  ability  to 
win  friends  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
through  his  diplomatic  prowess.  He  also 
capably  and  honorably  served  his  party 
as  minority  leader  In  the  86th,  87th,  and 
88th  Congresses. 

Since  Charlie  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  on  which 
I  serve,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  and 
the  privilege  of  working  closely  with  him. 
He  has  made  many  contributions  to  the 
security  and  defense  of  his  country.  His 
record  of  accomplishments  are  gigantic 
on  the  many  other  committees  on  which 
he  has  served  during  his  long  tenure  in 
the  House. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Charlik  Jumped  right  into 
the  fray  and  became  a  bulwark  of 
strength  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
from  South  Carolina,  L.  Mkndkl  Rivers. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  Charlh 


was  asked  to  help  that  he  did  not  will- 
ingly lend  it  to  the  fullest. 

I  am  sure  Mendel  Rivkrs  joins  with 
me  In  saying  that  the  voice  of  Charlie 
Halleck  on  the  floor  during  considera- 
tion of  bills  coming  from  the  Armed 
Services  was  one  of  influence  and  per- 
suasiveness. 

When  Mendel  appointed  the  National 
Defense  Posture  Subcommittee,  headed 
by  the  vigorous  and  dynamic  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  Porter  Hardy,  Charlie 
was  named  as  the  rtmking  minority 
member  and  I  as  the  ranking  Democratic 
member. 

This  subcommittee,  composed  of  three 
deans — Charlie  .  Porter,  and  myself — 
together  with  Bill  Dickinson,  of  Ala- 
bama, and  Samttel  Stratton.  of  New 
York,  made  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
most  Important  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional security  during  my  tenure  in  the 
Congress. 

Charlie's  efforts  on  this  committee 
were  outstanding  and  he  demonstrated 
an  immediate  grasp  of  the  military  situ- 
ation which  was  backed  by  his  great  ex- 
p>erience  In  the  Congress. 

I  am  Indeed  proud  to  call  Charlie 
Halleck  a  good  friend. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  come 
to  this  body  and  who  quickly  estab- 
lished themselves  as  persons  to  be  rec- 
ognized. Charlie  Hallfck  stands  with 
the  elite  of  this  group. 

Charlie  Halleck  has  I'^ng  been  the 
tjrpe  of  man  the  voters  of  any  district 
would  be  privileged  to  have  represent 
them  In  this  body.  He  is  trustworthy. 
outsp<*en.  honest,  courageous,  and 
capable  In  pursuit  of  his  congressional 
duties.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  privi- 
leged to  know  and  to  work  with  him 
realize  that  he  is  a  pillar  among  men 
and  respected  by  all. 

I  remember  Charlie  Halleck  particu- 
larly well  because  of  my  brief  and  re- 
warding association  with  him  before  my 
own  election  to  the  House.  As  a  former 
staff  member  of  the  Rules  Committee  of 
this  U.S.  Congress.  I  was  in  frequent 
contact  with  those  In  authority  and 
leadership  in  the  ranks  of  the  Republi- 
can Party.  Charlie  Halleck  always  had 
a  moment  to  spare  and  advice  for  those 
of  us  who  were  less  expert  or  less  knowl- 
edgeable. No  one  who  has  known 
Charlie  Halleck  can  ever  forget  him 
and  can  only  benefit  by  that  association. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues  and 
the  many  friends  of  Charlie  Halleck 
in  paying  tribute  to  him  as  a  distin- 
guished and  outstanding  Member  of 
Congress. 

He  has  the  respect  of  all  of  his  col- 
leagues, regardless  of  political  faith.  I 
have  known  him  as  a  friend  and  as  an 
able  and  effective  leader.  He  has  always 
been  eminently  fair  and  considerate  of 
those  who  have  not  always  shared  his 
views. 

He  is  a  man  of  great  ability  and  cour- 
age, for  whom  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect and  regard. 

To  Charlie  and  his  good  wife.  I  want 
to  express  my  sincere  best  wishes  for 
good  health  and  a  long  and  happy  re- 
tirement life. 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 

it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  johi  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  of  Charles 
Halleck.  Even  though  Charlie  sat  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  he  was  one  of 
the  first  Members  who  befriended  me  as 
a  freshman  Member  in  this  body  In  1946. 
He  served  on  a  number  of  committees 
in  this  House,  the  most  recent  of  which 
was  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct.  Because  of  his  long  ten- 
ure of  service  and  wide  experience,  he 
added  much  to  the  success  of  this  com- 
mittee. Also  I  have  had  a  great  number 
of  dealings  with  Charlie  In  my  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  In  his  capmclty  as  mi- 
nority leader.  I  found  him  to  be  a  man  of 
Integrity  and  a  most  practical  and  dip- 
lomatic legislator. 

It  will  not  only  be  the  U.S.  Congress 
which  suffers  the  loss  of  Charlie  when  he 
Is  no  longer  with  us  next  year,  but  also 
the  entire  United  States. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  of  long  standing,  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  Halleck,  as  he  retires 
from  the  Congress. 

Charlie  Halleck  is.  above  all,  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant.  Long  before  he  en- 
tered the  House  In  1935,  Charlie  was 
demonstrating  those  qualities  which  have 
brought  him  the  Nation's  respect  wlUle 
serving  in  World  War  I  and  as  a  prose- 
cuting attorney  In  his  native  Indiana. 

Since  becoming  a  Member  of  this  body, 
Charlie's  record  as  a  courageous  and 
forthright  advocate  of  his  convictions 
has  won  him  the  admiration  of  us  all. 
And  Charlie's  able  leadership  of  his 
party  in  this  House  has  brought  him  not 
only  the  respect  of  those  Members  who 
sit  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  but  the  re- 
spect of  those  on  the  other  side,  and 
the  respect  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  as 
well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  and  the  Con- 
gress will  not  lose  the  active  services  of 
just  another  leader  when  Charlie  retires 
at  the  end  of  this  session.  Rather,  his 
retirement  represents  the  loss  of  guid- 
ance and  leadership  of  a  truly  distin- 
guished American  statesman.  My  regret 
is  only  exceeded  by  my  gratitude  for  the 
service  Charlie  was  able  to  give  so  long 
and  so  well  to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
In  paying  tribute  to  the  great  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  Charlie  Halleck,  In 
these  closing  days  of  his  very  long  and 
very  distinguished  service  In  this  House. 
In  the  10  years  I  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  In  this  body  I  have  always  ad- 
mired the  skill  and  effectiveness  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  when  he  served 
as  the  minority  leader  In  this  House.  No 
man  ever  spoke  more  effectively  or  was 
listened  to  with  more  respect  than  Char- 
lie Halleck.  He  was  a  great  orator,  a 
very  skilled  parliamentarian,  and  a  most 
forceful  spokesman  for  his  party  in  this 
Chamber.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  we 
see  the  likes  of  Charlie  Halleck  here 
on  this  floor  again. 

But  it  has  been  in  the  past  2  years.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  have  come  to  have  the 
best  opportunity  to  come  to  know  the 
gentleman  from  Indiauia  and  to  appreci- 
ate his  great  ability  as  a  legislator  and 
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his  great  courage  a  id  determination  as 
a  deeply  patriotic  American.  For  the 
past  year  I  have  be«  n  prlvUeged  to  serve 
with  Crarlii  HALtw  K  on  the  Hardy  sub- 
committee of  the  H  >use  Armed  Services 
Committee,  more  iroperly  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  tlie  National  Defense 
Posture.  As  a  fellcw  member  of  that 
subcommittee  I  hav  i  spent  weeks  In  se- 
cret hearings  with  iie  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  at  which  he  Nation's  top  de- 
fense policy  has  bee  i  examined  with  our 
UK>  generals  and  a*  Imlrals  as  witnesses. 
We  have  visited  Vl(  tnam.  Korea,  Thai- 
land, and  eight  oth(  t  capitals  of  Asia  to 
visit  our  troops  and  inquire  Into  our  de- 
fense posture.  Onlj  this  May  our  sub- 
committee also  vis  ted  Central  Europe, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Middle  East 
to  examine  the  crlt^l  defense  situation 
in  these  areas. 


In  all  these  visits 
the  courage,  and 


contribution  to  the 


the  great  experience, 
the   plain   common- 


sense  of  Charlb  H  iLLKCK  made  a  great 


success  of  our  mis- 


sion and  4he  effect  treness  of  the  formal 
reports  which  we  la  jued.  As  one  member 
of  the  subcommltte  >,  and  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  know  the  ;ommlttee  will  miss 
Charlh  Hallxck's  wisdom  and  counsel 
and  experience. 

To  Chaklii  Hau  ecx  and  to  Mrs.  Hal- 
leck  I  want  to  exter  d  my  congratulations 
on  the  service  they  have  rendered  and  to 
wish  them  all  hap  >lness  In  their  much 
deserved  retirement  years  which  lie 
ahead. 

Charlh,  we  will  miss  you.  But  good 
luck,  and  have  a  gr(  at  time,  and  do  come 
back  and  see  us  cften.  It  has  been  a 
privilege  to  serve  ir  this  House  with  you 
for  these  eventful  a  id  meaningful  years. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  re- 
spect for  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HalusckI  is  Boundless.  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  he  is  retiring— he  is  still 
young,  vigorous,  an  i  sharp.  We  need  his 
skills,  abilities,  anl  experience  in  the 
House. 

There  is  no  moie  competent  parlia- 
mentarian, no  more  able  presenter  of  an 
issue,  no  one  more  »pable  of  analyzing 
the  mood  and  will  o '.  the  House  than  the 
gentleman  from  Irdiana. 

He  is  and  always  has  been  a  team 
player,  and  his  I03  alty  and  dedication 
to  his  district,  the  1  [ouse  of  Representa- 
tives, and  our  NatJsn  are  surpassed  by 
no  man. 

He  understands  ]  )arllamentar7  power, 
and  he  has  used  it  t  dllfully.  He  has  con- 
tributed immeasun  bly  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  the  perfection  of  our  parlia- 
mentary system.  Ptiture  Americans  who 
enjoy  the  freedoms,  rights,  and  privileges 
of  representative  jovemment  and  our 
open  parliamentary  system  will  owe  this 
one  man  a  great  de  )t  of  gratitude. 

In  spite  of  his  i  linority  role,  he  has 
stood  tall  in  the  Souse  of  Representa- 
tives. He  has  a  re  mtatlon  for  being  a 
lighter— but  a  fair  f  ghter.  He  has  a  repu- 
tation of  being  a  po  itlclan — but  an  hon- 
est politician.  He  ht  s  a  reputation  of  be- 
ing a  man's  man—  lut  a  gentleman.  He 
has  a  reputation  o:  being  partisan — but 
always  considerate  of  the  other  party. 
He  has  a  reputatloi  \  of  being  direct  and 
succinct — but  alwaj  s  compassionate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ian  proud  to  Join  our 
colleagues  in  salut  ng  one  of  our  most 


competent  politicians,  a  truly  great  man 
and  a  splendid  American.  I  extend  my 
best  wishes  for  his  happy,  carefree  re- 
tirement and  continued  personal  satis- 
faction in  his  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Join  my  distingiiished  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
expressing  my  personal  and  professional 
Indebtedness  to  the  Honorable  Charles 
A.  Hallsck,  of  Indiana.  When  I  first 
came  to  this  Congress  in  1961,  Congress- 
man Hallxck  fathered  me  in  the  ways 
of  the  legislative  process.  Prom  that  time 
on,  he  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  confidant 
with  whom  I  could  place  my  trust,  nor 
has  he  ever  ceased  to  serve  as  wise  coun- 
sel   when    facing    difficult    Issues    and 

As  a  Member  of  this  House,  more  par- 
ticularly as  a  fellow  Republican  and 
fellow  Mldwestemer,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  under  Congressman  Halleck's 
wise  leadership  as  the  minority  leader  of 
the  House.  Others  in  this  body  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  under  Congressman 
Halleck  when  he  held  the  ofBce  of  ma- 
jority leader.  We  have  all  of  us  come  to 
respect  the  integrity  and  competence 
which  Congressman  Halleck  always 
brought  to  his  work  in  this  Congress. 

There  are  many  millions  of  Americans, 
Mr.  Speaker,  who  are  unconsciously  in- 
debted to  Congressman  Halleck's 
contributions  to  the  legislation  which 
has  passed  this  Congress.  We  have  had 
the  honor  and  privilege  of  viewing  first- 
hand the  conscientious  and  thorough 
manner  in  which  Congressman  Halleck 
endeavored  to  fulfill  his  duties  m  this 
Congress. 

The  Clerk's  call  of  the  roll  will  no 
longer  call  forth  the  name  of  Mr.  Hal- 
leck after  the  adjournment  of  this  Con- 
gress. Each  returning  Member  will  al- 
ways feel  somewhat  alone  when  that 
point  of  the  roll  is  reached,  but  each  will 
remember  the  personal  friendship  and 
the  professional  competence  which  is  as- 
sociated with  the  name  of  oiu*  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Honorable  Charles 
A.  Halleck,  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  and  privilege  to  associate  myself 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  FMr.  Halleck]. 

The  many  years  of  dedicated  service 
to  the  public  and  to  his  country  have 
been  a  great  inspiration  to  all — in  and 
out  of  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  flnest  honors  ever  bestowed 
upon  me  is  the  opportunity  to  have 
served  in  this  body  with  Indiana's  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Second  District.  As 
he  retires  from  public  service,  I  know 
that  I  express  the  feeling  of  all  of  his 
colleagues — a  word  of  very  sincere  ap- 
preciation and  our  best  wishes  for  health 
and  good  fortune  in  the  coming  years. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Join  with  the  many  other  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  a  great  guy,  a  real  American,  and 
an  outstanding  statesman — Congress- 
man Charles  Halleck. 

I  have  known  Charlie  intimately  dur- 
ing the  18  years  I  have  been  in  Congress. 
I  have  watched  him  not  only  on  the 
House  floor  when  he  was  handling  legis- 
lation, but  when  he  was  operating  in 


what  he  himself  termed  "gut  fighting. " 
I  have  watched  him  on  the  convention 
floor.  I  have  watched  him  on  the  cam- 
paign trail  and  I  have  watched  him  at 
more  relaxed  times  when  he  was  in  South 
Dakota  pheasant  hunting  as  a  guest 
of  our  mutual  friend.  Leo  Rozum.  of 
Mitchell. 

I  have  learned  much  from  Charlie.  He 
has  been  most  helpful  to  me.  In  my  book 
Charlie  Halleck  is  one  of  the  great  men 
of  this  century. 

We  who  know  him  best  regret  most  to 
see  him  leave,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
know  that  he  has  earned  a  well-deserved 
retirement.  We  say,  "Good  luck  Charlie. 
Enjoy  the  hunting,  fishing,  and  sports 
that  you  have  been  deprived  of  because 
of  your  work  in  the  Congress,  but  think 
of  us  occasionally  and  remember  that  we 
shall  be  thinking  of  you." 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  vountary  retirement  from  the  Con- 
gress on  the  sine  die  adjournment  of 
the  90th  Congress  of  the  Honorable 
Charles  A.  Halleck  will  be  an  event  of 
historic  importance.  He  came  to  the 
Congress,  victor  in  a  special  election,  on 
January  29,  1935,  was  majority  leader  in 
two  Congresses  and  minority  leader  in 
three  Congresses.  Only  four  Members 
of  the  90th  Congress  rank  Charlie  Hal- 
leck in  seniority.  I  do  not  think  I  will 
be  questioned  when  I  say  that  none  rank 
him  in  personal  popularity.  To  oldtim- 
ers  there  will  be  a  void  in  this  historic 
Chamber  when  the  smile  and  the  charm 
and  the  ringing  voice  and  eloquence  of 
the  man  who  was  born  in  Jasper  County 
in  Indiana  and  has  lived  there  all  his 
life  have  entered  the  years  of  retirement. 
His  departure  will  mark  the  close  of  an 
era.  He  has  been  a  brilliant  part  of  the 
history  of  this  body  and  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  of  which  he  came  close  to 
being  its  vice  presidential  nominee.  The 
House  has  known  few  if  any  who  ex- 
celled him  in  debate.  Although  we  were  of 
different  parties  and  our  philosophical 
views  seldom  matched,  I  always  have 
held  Charlie  Halleck  in  warm  affec- 
tion. He  has  been  an  honor  to  his  native 
State  of  Indiana  and  to  the  United 
States  of  us  all.  I  congratulate  him  and 
the  people  of  the  Nation's  Capital  on 
the  mgniflcent  manner  in  which  his  son 
as  a  judge  in  Washington's  courts  is 
carrying  on  the  Halleck  tradition. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  special  privilege  for  me.  a  Member 
serving  his  second  term,  to  join  in  salut- 
ing our  distinguished  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Charles  Halleck,  who  has 
given  so  many  years  of  his  life  in  the 
service  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Halleck  leaves  an  enviable  record 
which  sets  a  high  standard  to  the 
younger  Members  of  the  House.  His 
achievements  provide  inspiration. 

America,  Indiana,  and  his  Second 
Congressional  District  will  miss  his  de- 
voted service  as  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress. Certainly  his  colleagues  will  re- 
member him  for  his  contributions  to  his 
country. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  man 
to  whom  we  pay  tribute  today,  the  be- 
loved Charles  A.  Halleck,  of  Indiana. 
has  been  a  friend,  mentor,  and  father 
confessor  to  this  lone  Congressman  for 
more  years  than  either  of  us  would  like 
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to  remember.  But  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement  after  34  distinguished  years 
in  Congress,  I  would  like  to  say  a  sincere 
"thank  you." 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1953, 
Charlie  Halleck  was  the  majority 
leader  in  the  House.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  had  elected  a  large  group 
of  new,  young  Republican  faces  to  Con- 
gress 2  months  earlier,  and  Charlie  be- 
came a  senior  adviser  to  his  freshman 
class. 

Calling  on  his  wealth  of  experience 
on  Capitol  Hill,  he  showed  us  the  ropes 
and  how  to  get  things  done  in  Washing- 
ton. For  that,  the  people  of  the  32d  Con- 
gressional District  of  California  can  be 
very  grateful  to  this  gentleman  Hoosier. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  Congress, 
my  strongest  desire  was  to  be  appointed 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, but  seats  on  that  committee  were 
coveted  by  men  with  more  seniority  than 
I.  But  in  spite  of  my  relatively  junior 
standing  in  Congress  at  the  time, 
Charlie  Halleck  and  the  late  Joe  Martin 
worked  it  out  in  1958.  For  that,  I  will 
forever  be  Indebted  to  them. 

The  Congress  will  miss  him.  The  city 
of  Washington  will  miss  him.  And  I  will 
miss  him  personally.  Charles  A.  Hal- 
leck, of  Indiana,  is  a  great  American 
who  has  given  most  of  his  life  to  the 
dedicated  service  of  his  country,  and  for 
that  we  are  all  grateful. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privi- 
lege to  join  in  this  special  tribute  to  our 
retiring  Member  from  Indiana,  the  Hon- 
orable Charlie  Halleck.  During  my  14 
years  of  service  here  in  the  House.  I 
know  how  high  he  has  been  held  in  the 
esteem  of  his  colleagues.  Charlie  Hal- 
leck has  never  been  a  man  of  pretense 
and  exaggeration.  He  has  a  peculiar 
ability  to  get  to  the  core  of  any  subject 
under  debate.  He  has  been  a  vigorous 
and  authoritative  defender  of  his  posi- 
tion during  debate.  Even  if  you  disagreed 
with  him,  you  had  to  be  respectful  of  the 
quality  of  his  opposition. 

I  am  siu-e  that  a  man  of  his  usefulness 
will  not  retire  in  the  classical  sense  of 
the  term,  but  vrlll  make  himself  available 
for  service  in  many  ways  that  will  be 
beneficial  to  all  those  Involved. 

Good  luck,  Charlie,  and  God  bless  you 
and  the  legacy  you  have  contributed  to 
the  traditions  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
privilege  to  join  with  the  many  others 
who  will  today  pay  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished former  majority  leader  of  the 
80th  and  83d  Congresses,  Charlie  Hal- 
leck. When  the  next  Congress  assembles, 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  meet 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years  without 
knowledge  of  his  presence,  although  cer- 
tainly none  of  us  who  continue  as  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  will  ever  be  likely  to 
forget  his  sense  of  dedication  and  de- 
votion to  duty. 

Down  through  the  years  he  earned  a 
national  reputation  both  for  his  great 
wisdom  in  guiding  legislation  to  adop- 
tion, and  also  for  the  respect  and  esteem 
with  which  he  was  held  by  not  only 
members  of  his  own  party,  but  a  major- 
ity of  those  in  the  political  opposition. 
Each  succeeding  year  as  our  national 
responsibilities  increase,  and  the  burden 
falls  more  heavily  on  the  Congress,  we 


are  reminded  of  the  virtues  of  firm  lead- 
ership and  have  greater  cause  to  admire 
and  respect  those  who  must  provide  that 
leadership.  I  am  quite  certain  that  those 
who  follow  the  path  of  election  to  Con- 
gress will  take  him  as  one  of  their  sources 
of  inspiration,  and  they  could  follow  no 
finer  example. 

Let  his  retirement,  so  well  earned, 
bring  him  a  continuation  of  the  admira- 
tion and  respect  of  his  neighbors  and 
friends.  In  this  body  he  will  not  be  for- 
gotten while  the  results  of  his  bold  and 
confident  actions  live  after  him  In  the 
laws  of  the  land. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Join  my  colleagues  today  in  telling 
Charlie  Halleck  what  pleasure  we  have 
had  in  associating  with  him  and  how 
much  we  wish  him  well. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
Charlie  Halleck,  during  my  16  years 
service  In  the  House  has  been  one  of  the 
great  legislators  of  our  time,  but  now 
that  he  has  decided  to  retire,  everyone 
knows  he  is  going  to  be  greatly  missed, 
both  as  a  friend  of  aU  of  us,  but  also  as 
one  who  so  long  has  contributed  to  the 
record  and  accomplishments  of  this  great 
body. 

I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  Charlie  the 
other  day,  that  I  sorely  miss  many  Mem- 
bers who  are  no  longer  in  the  House, 
and  that  is  the  way  it  will  be  as  far  as 
he  is  concerned.  If  I  am  privileged  to 
come  back  to  Congress  next  year,  it  will 
not  seem  the  same. 

I  have  always  enjoyed  serving  under 
him  when  he  was  a  very  able  and  re- 
spected majority  leader,  and  when  he 
was  a  very  able  and  respected  minority 
leader.  He  was  always  a  good  winner  and 
a  good  loser.  He  was  always  vigorous  and 
fair  and  above  everything  he  was  always 
one  to  put  the  national  interest  before 
anything  else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Charlie  Halleck  will  be 
missed  next  year  and  in  the  years  to 
come  as  a  Member  of  this  body.  His  keen 
mind  and  knowledge  of  procedure  made 
him  a  legislator  without  a  peer.  His  abil- 
ity as  a  debator  and  advocate  of  Repub- 
lican philosophy  won  him  admirers  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  so  that  no  one 
in  this  body  has  had  more  personal 
friends. 

I  hate  to  have  my  longtime  friend  and 
leader  go.  But,  he  is  entitled  to  retire- 
ment— and  this  I  know,  he  will  enjoy 
life  in  the  years  to  come,  and  that  makes 
sense. 

May  his  and  my  trails  cross  many  times 
in  the  years  to  come.  'Til  then,  Charlie, 
goodby  and  good  luck. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  Indiana,  Hon.  E.  Ross 
Adair  and  Hon.  Bill  Bray,  In  passing 
tribute  to  Congressman  Charles  H.  Hal- 
leck as  he  retires  from  Congress. 

I  met  Charlie  Halleck  4  years  ago 
when  I  was  first  elected  to  serve  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  I  have 
had  occasion  to  meet  with  him  not  only 
in  the  Congress  while  working  on  legis- 
lation but  also  at  social  affairs.  He  has 
gained  my  respect  for  I  have  always 
found  him  to  be  a  man  of  his  word  who 
possesses  the  rare  qualities  of  loyalty 
and  integrity. 

For  34  years  he  has  represented  with 


ability,  honesty,  and  dedication  his  con- 
stituents in  the  Second  District  of  Indi- 
ana, as  well  as  his  State  and  Nation.  His 
Republican  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
demonstrated  their  admiration  and  con- 
fidence in  him  by  twice  choosing  him 
majority  leader,  in  the  80th  and  83d  Con- 
gresses, and  by  choosing  him  as  minority 
leader  during  the  86th,  the  87th,  and  the 
88th  Congresses. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  both  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
will  miss  his  fine  leadership,  his  wise 
counsel,  and  his  sincere  friendship.  But 
Congressman  Halleck  has  earned  his  re- 
tirement, and  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  to  him  my  best  wishes 
for  continuing  good  health  and  good  for- 
tune In  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  look  forward  to  the  end  of  the 
90th  Congress  because  its  sessions  have 
been  long  and  arduous.  It  is  a  little  less 
pleasant  to  contemplate  the  start  of  the 
91st  Congress  next  January  because  of 
the  certain  knowledge  that  Charlie  Hal- 
leck will  not  come  back  to  this  House  to 
represent  the  Second  District  of  Indiana. 

For  a  third  of  a  century,  Charlie  Hal- 
leck has  represented  the  people  of  north- 
western Indiana,  and  this  is  a  rare  rela- 
tionship. If  one  could  make  a  composite 
of  all  the  people  in  that  district,  of  the 
political  attitudes  and  the  legislative  out- 
looks, the  end  product  would  not  differ 
much  from  Charlie  Halleck. 

He  has  been  a  good  and  faithful  servant 
of  the  people  in  his  district,  and  a  good 
and  faithful  Member  of  this  House.  There 
is  a  sadness  when  we  say,  "Goodby."  to 
such  a  man. 

So  long,  neighbor. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
as  Senator  Dirksen  Is  known  as  "Mr.  Re- 
publican" in  the  Senate  and  throughout 
the  Nation,  so  Charlie  Halleck  has  been 
"Mr.  Republican"  for  many  years  here 
in  the  House.  In  my  section  of  north 
central  Pennsylvania,  where  he  has  ap- 
p>eared  frequently,  to  make  his  eagerly 
awaited  speeches,  he  is  very  popular  and 
highly  respected,  and  people  looked  for- 
ward to  his  visits  and  to  hear  his  po- 
litical sagacity. 

He  used  to  like  to  visit  our  area, 
because  as  an  extra  dividend,  following 
his  official  duties,  he  could  spend  some 
time  particip>atlng  in  his  favorite  sport 
of  trout  fishing  with  some  of  his  many 
frends. 

He  has  been  an  incisive  speaker  on 
the  House  floor,  and  it  was  quite  obvious 
that  he  had  excellent  legal  training  be- 
cause of  his  very  logical  points  of  debate 
in  arriving  at  the  conclusions  with  which 
he  wanted  to  persuade  the  House  to 
agree.  When  Charlie  Halleck  rises  to 
speak,  the  membership  of  the  House  al- 
ways settles  down  and  becomes  quiet, 
because  they  know  they  are  in  for  a 
treat  in  logic,  reason,  and  persuasion.  He 
makes  his  points  in  very  telling  fashion 
and  quite  often  in  very  interestingly  de- 
scriptive phrases. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, despite  his  defeat  by  Jerry  Ford 
for  the  Republican  leadership,  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  only  six  votes,  he  re- 
mained a  loyal  party  man  and  worked 
with  the  newly  elected  leadership.  In 
doing  so,  he  emphasized  his  strength  of 
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character  even  mo  -e.  by  the  cooperative 
manner  in  which  le  offered  hia  awist- 
ance  and  support  to  the  minority  floor 
leader  who  had  epUced  him  in  tt^ 
poslUon  he  held  from  1969  to  1965. 
This  ia  an  action  tt  at  not  many  Members 
would  have  taken,  since  the  memory  of 
defeat  might  have  persuaded  some  men 
of  less  stature  Uiat  Charlh  Hallick 
to  withdraw  from  Miy  leadership  activi- 
ties. This  atUtule.  In  Itself,  again 
brought  out  one  )f  the  many  sterling 
Qualities  in  this  nan,  and  his  reUre- 
ment  at  the  end  at  the  90th  Congress 
will  leave  a  gap,  difBcult  to  fill  after 
almost  34  years  jf  continuous  service 
in  the  House  of  1  lepresentatives. 

One  of  the  canfortlng  thoughts  on 
the  occasion  of  lis  retirement  is  the 
fact  that  this  wel  -earned  rest  will  pro- 
vide time  for  Cha  ilii  to  pursue  more  of 
his  favorite  hobb;  es— himtlng  and  fish- 
ing  and  I  hope    hat  some  of  this  time 

wUl  be  spent  in  ny  17th  Pennsylvania 
DistricU-one  of  tie  favorite  trout  fish- 
ing spots,  in  the  eastern  part  of  this 
country.  „        __ 

You  are  a  good  nan.  Charlie  Hallick, 
and  we  wish  you  in  active,  healthy,  and 
happy  retirement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  occasion  of  the  retire- 
ment from  Congi  jss  of  one  of  our  most 
esteemed  RepubUi  an  Members,  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  H  [vlleck,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  have  enjoyed  tremendously 
working  with  Ca  rlie  in  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  i  Official  Conduct.  It  has 
been  both  a  plWBure  and  an  honor  to 
work  with  him  ir  the  90th  Congress  and 
I  am  sure  he  wil  be  missed  by  aU  of  us. 
I  want  to  wish  1  Im  the  best  of  luck  in 
his  future  endei.vors,  and  compliment 
him  on  his  marir  achievements  in  the 
US.  House  of  R 'presentatives. 

Mr.  ASHBROC  K.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  Join  in  this  tribute  to  my  col- 
league. Congress!  nan  Charlie  Halleck. 
who  will  retire  fn  m  Congress  after  many 
years  of  faithful  i  ind  persevering  service. 
Most  of  us  will  ni  iver  be  able  to  appreci- 
ate the  hard  wor  :.  prudence,  and  politi- 
cal know-how  wl  Ich  are  demanded  of  a 
minority  leader,  all  of  which  Charlie 
brought  to  that  <  fflce  during  his  tenure. 
He  was  a  workhc  rse  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  and  I  can  well  remember  his 
visit  to  my  distr  ct  in  1960  when  I  was 
making  my  first  bid  for  Congress.  No 
trouble  was  too  much  in  behalf  of  the 
new  arrivals  to  the  House,  and  I,  along 
with  many  other  .  am  deeply  indebted  to 
him  for  his  effoi ts  in  helping  us  ■learn 
the  ropes." 

Needless  to  saj .  Charlie  Halleck  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  his  Republican  col- 
leagues, and  I  th  nk  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  opposition  \(111  be  glad  to  see  him 
go.  Nevertheless,  friend  and  foe  alike  will 
be  compelled  to  akree  that  the  Honorable 
Charles  A.  Halleck,  of  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana,Jhas  served  his  country, 
his  people,  and  lis  party  faithfully  and 
well.  / 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able 
to  Join  in  this  rthly  deserved  tribute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hal- 
leck! .  At  the  aame  time,  there  is  an 
overshadowing  sense  of  sorrow  that  he 
is  ending  his  ou  standing  service  to  his 


SUte  of  Indiana  and  to  the  United  States 

a«  a  whole.  ,  ., 

I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  personal  grati- 
tude to  him,  as  I  am  sure  all  younger 
Congressmen  do.  No  one  could  be  more 
helpful  to  a  freshman  Congressman  than 
Charlie  Hallick— and  that  help  is  a 
continuing  experience  as  he  gives  so 
freely  of  his  vast  experience  and  knowl- 
edge to  all  who  would  seek  his  aid,  be 
they  a  freshman  or  one  a  little  further 
up  the  ladder  of  seniority. 

We  in  Idaho  feel  particularly  close  to 
Charlie  Halleck  as  he  iias  honored  us 
so  many  times  with  his  presence,  aiding 
us  in  developing  our  party,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  enjoying  himself  as  he  fished 
our  many  cold,  clear  mountain  streams 
for  the  trout  that  abound  there.  If  he 
has  enjoyed  his  fishing  in  Idaho  as  much 
as  we  have  enjoyed— and  profited  by— 
the  inspirational  talks  and  speeches  he 
has  made  in  Idaho,  then  I  know  his 
pleasure  was  complete. 

One  final  thought.  We  like  you.  Charlh 
Halleck.  When  you  have  finally  com- 
pleted your  legislative  chores  and  have 
settled  down  to  your  justiy  deserved  re- 
tirement, why  not  Join  us  in  Idaho?  We 
would  love  to  have  you. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  privUege  at  this  time  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  one  of 
the  finest  men  and  most  able  persons 
ever  to  serve  here  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Charles  A. 
Halleck.  of  the  Second  District  of 
Indiana.  ^^  ^^       ,  .     . 

During  his  long  and  distinguished 
years  of  service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Charlie  Halleck  made  his 
mark  as  one  of  the  most  outstanding  and 
capable  public  officials  of  our  times.  He 
is  a  skillful  and  articulate  legislator  as 
we  can  all  attest,  and  has  long  been  a 
powerful  and  dynamic  force  in  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

Charlie  Halleck  has  been  a  strong 
and  effective  national  figure  for  many 
years  and  an  incisive  and  constructive 
House  leader  where  he  served  as  minority 
leader  and  majority  leader. 

I  feel  honored  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  with  Charlie  Halleck 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  shall 
always  be  personally  grateful  to  him  for 
his  friendship  and  his  advice  and  counsel. 
It  is  with  a  warm  feeling  that  I  Join 
In  expressing  my  very  best  wishes  to 
Charlie  on  this  memorable  occasion.  I 
wish  him  a  long  and  enjoyable  retire- 
ment. 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
sider it  a  prime  privilege  to  have  had  the 
opportimity  to  serve  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  my  colleague  and 
good  friend.  Charlie  Halleck. 

There  are  so  many  dimensions  to 
Charlh  that  one  has  a  difficult  time 
summing  him  up.  but  perhaps  the  one 
definition  that  comes  closest  is  that  of 
"A  Congressman's  Congressman." 

Charlie  Halleck  has  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  having  served 
as  a  leader  for  his  Republican  Party  over 
the  span  of  many  years.  His  is,  indeed, 
an  unusual  record  of  duty  to  his  party 
and  service  to  hia  country. 

He  has  worked  hard  in  the  legislative 
halls,  having  been  extremely  cooperative 


in  the  advancement  of  constructive  leg- 
islation. His  constituency  in  Indiana  de- 
serve to  be  commended  for  sending  such 
an  able  and  dedicated  Congressman  to 
serve  and  represent  their  interests  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Their 
choice  has  been  the  country's  gain. 

It  is  my  sincere  wish  that  Charlie 
Halleck  will  draw  deep  contentment 
from  his  retirement  from  pubUc  service, 
and  I  hope  his  enjoyment  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  contribution  he  has  made  as 
a  servant  of  the  public. 

There  is  always  a  sense  of  sadness  m 
partings,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that 
the  House  of  R«>resentatlves  will  not  be 
the  same  in  Charlie's  absence — it  Is. 
however,  a  much  better  place  because  he 
has  served  here. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
this  session  ends,  when  Charles  A. 
Halleck  has  said  his  last  official  farewell 
to  Capitol  Hill,  the  flame  of  Inspiration 
he  has  ignited  in  this  House  will  burn  on 
steadily.  All  the  excitement,  enthusiasm, 
controversy  he  has  engendered  during 
his  33  years  of  hard-hitting,  tireless  serv- 
ice to  his  Nation  remain  in  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  with  those  of  us  who 
know  and  hold  him  in  such  affectionate 
esteem.  _.  , , 

History  undoubtedly  will  record  him 
as  one  of  the  Immortals  of  this  Chamber, 
in  company  with  the  Randolphs.  Clays, 
Cannons,  Champ  Clarks,  Longworths, 
Garners,  and  Raybums.  He  is  a  refresh- 
ing rarity  in  these  days  of  mass  con- 
formity, a  rugged  Individualist  who  never 
ran  from  a  fight  and  whose  every  motive 
has  been  bulwarked  by  patriotism  and 
high  principle. 

We  who  hold  Charlie  in  warm  esteem 
know  that  he  has  earned  the  right  to 
retire  from  the  legislative  batUeflelds  in 
which  he  has  served  with  honors.  All  of 
his  adult  Ufe  has  been  dedicated  to  good 
government.  His  concern  and  interest 
and  candor  in  speaking  out  on  the  issues 
will  continue,  of  that  I  have  no  doubt. 
FV)r  his  sake,  I  am  pleased  that  he  will 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
outdoor  life  he  loves  so  well.  I  Join  with 
his  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
wishing  him  Godspeed. 

In  the  words  of  an  earlier  Halleck— 
Pltz-Greene  Halleck — may  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana 
that  his  service  to  America  has  not  only 
our  gratitude  but  "the  thanks  of  millions 
yet  to  be. " 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  Join  my  colleagues 
today  in  paying  tribute  to  Representa- 
tive Charles  A.  Halleck.  a  Member 
whose  contribution  to  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  during  more  than  33  years 
of  dedicated  service  has  been  invaluable. 
Congressman  Halleck  will  retire  this 
term  from  a  public  career  that  Includes 
active  duty  in  World  War  I  and  five 
terms  as  prosecuting  attorney  in  his 
home  State  of  Indiana,  in  addition  to  his 
outstanding  service  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

As  past  majority  and  minority  leader 
of  the  House,  he  has  proven  himself  to 
be  a  truly  djmamic  leader  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  He  has  worked  tirelessly  to 
Improve  the  welfare,  not  only  of  his  con- 
stituents, but  of  the  entire  Nation. 
Congressman  Halleck  has  earned  the 
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admiration  and  respect  of  everyone  who 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  know  and 
work  with  him.  I  am  proud  to  have  lieen 
one  of  his  colleagues  and  I  know  that 
my  fellow  colleagues  share  my  deep  sense 
of  gratitude  to  him  for  his  loyalty,  his 
patriotism,  and  his  unfailing  sense  of 
civic  and  humanitarian  responsibility. 
May  I  Join  all  the  friends  and  associates 
of  Representative  Charles  Halleck  in 
extending  my  heartfelt  congratulations 
for  his  distinguished  public  service,  and 
in  wishing  him  the  best  of  luck  and 
health  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not 
lose  this  opportimity  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  man  like  Charlie  Halleck. 

In  the  easy  vocabulary  of  politicians, 
it  is  easy  to  attach  high-sounding  words 
and  phrases  to  the  character  and  career 
of  the  man.  Indeed,  it  Is  so  easy  that  the 
words  sometimes  do  not  ring  true  to  the 
ears  of  professional  colleagues.  In  this 
case,  there  is  no  such  problem.  The  word 
"great"  fits  Charlie  Halleck  and  his 
service  to  America  in  a  genuine  way. 

Charlie  is  great  because  he  is  fearless; 
his  pronoimcements  upon  the  events  and 
issues  have  never  been  equivocal  or  am- 
bivalent. Charlie  is  great  because  he  has 
dared  to  step  out  in  front  and  take  the 
lead:  when  the  party  was  fioimderlng 
for  a  want  of  In^lration  and  direction. 
Charlie  offered  both  and  both  were  ac- 
cepted. Finally,  Charlie  Halleck  is  great 
because  he  is  not  mean  or  littie:  rather, 
in  success  he  was  big  enough  to  be  kind 
to  the  loser,  and  In  defeat,  he  was  big 
enough  to  suppress  every  Instinct  and 
temptation  to  bitterness.  His  is  a  great- 
ness and  bigness  which  all  men  might 
profitably  emulate. 

Charlie  Halleck  is  leaving  this  body, 
but  I  do  not  think  he  is  retiring.  He  will 
never  retire  from  the  halls  of  politics 
nor  the  vineyards  of  public  service.  I  ad- 
mire what  he  Is.  As  an  American,  am 
grateful  for  what  he  has  done  for  Amer- 
ica, and  I  wish  him  well  always. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
not  enough  time  in  a  whole  day.  let  alone 
a  special  order  to  do  real  justice  to  a 
tribute  to  Charlie  Halleck  So  I  am  not 
even  going  to  try  to  recite  his  record  of 
achievement  or  remind  you  of  the  per- 
sonal qualities  that  have  set  him  apart 
as  a  leader  among  leaders. 

But  I  am  grateful  to  Bill  Bray  and 
Ross  Adair  for  this  chance  to  acknowl- 
edge before  our  colleagues  and  the  world 
my  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  a  fine 
friend.  Charlie  made  the  kick-off  speech 
in  my  original  campaign  in  1950  in  my 
hometown  of  Enid,  Okla.,  and  for  18 
years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  call  him 
"friend."  He  has  been  a  true  friend  to 
me.  as  he  has  to  most  everyone  who  has 
served  in  this  body,  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle,  during  the  34  years  he  has  been 
here. 

He  has  been  a  great  friend,  and  much, 
much  more;  to  Republicans,  a  gallant 
leader;  to  Presidents  and  colleagues,  a 
valuable  and  valued  advisor;  to  his  oppo- 
sition, a  fair  but  able  adversary;  to  his 
constituency,  a  dedicated  servant;  to  his 
Nation,  a  patriot  and  statesman. 

I  regret,  as  we  aU  do,  his  decision  to 
leave  us.  We  shall  miss  him  and  his  good 
wife,  Blanche.  But  certainly  no  one  would 
begrudge  people  who  have  given  so  much 


of  themselves  for  others  for  so  many 
years  Che  chance  to  take  pleasure  in 
the  freedom  they  have  known  so  little 
of.  And  so,  Charlie,  I  wish  you  and 
Blanche  the  full  measure  of  blessing  and 
happiness  you  so  richly  deserve  as  you 
embark  on  an  exciting  new  leg  of  life's 
Journey. 

Let  me  add  only  this:  We  love  you.  It 
just  will  not  be  the  same  without  you. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  a 
sad  day  indeed  when  Congress  recon- 
venes In  January  of  next  year  without 
the  presence  of  Hon.  Charles  Halleck. 
for  so  many  years  our  dlstingxUshed 
Republican  leader.  Only  six  Members  yet 
remain  In  this  body  who  can  recall  that 
day  in  January  34  years  ago  when  the 
newly  elected  Meml)er  from  Indiana's 
Second  District  took  the  oath  of  office, 
but  hundreds  since  who  have  come  and 
gone  have  benefited  from  their  experi- 
ence of  having  known  and  having  served 
with  Charlie  Halleck. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress  6 
years  ago.  Charlie  Halleck  was  then 
the  minority  leader  and  from  his  leader- 
ship and  from  his  example  I  learned 
much  in  the  ways  of  this  great  legislative 
forum.  My  association  with  Charlie 
Halleck  goes,  back  further  than  that,  for 
he  was  the  majority  leader  of  this  House 
during  the  80th  Congress  at  the  same 
time  that  I  was  serving  as  secretary  to 
the  late  distinguished  Senator  Styles 
Bridges. 

In  iudging  the  capabilities  of  any 
leader,  a  major  criterion  is  whether  that 
leader  had  "followers."  Charlie  Hal- 
LECK's  talents  in  this  area  are  unparal- 
leled. Never  before  or  since  has  smyone 
from  either  party  been  able  to  hold  his 
"charges"  so  closely  in  line  when  the 
chips  were  down  and  the  votes  were  of 
vital  importance  to  whatever  issue  was  at 
hand. 

No  one  can  be  all  things  to  all  men; 
no  one  can  please  everyone  all  of  the 
time;  yet  Charlie  Halleck  has  always 
had  that  mark  of  leadership  which 
allowed  him  to  push  to  the  back  of  his 
mind  any  effect  on  his  personal  popu- 
larity when  considering  what  must  be 
done  to  accomplish  a  needed  objective  in 
public  service — objectives  that  on  oc- 
casions required  subordination  of  self  to 
duty. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  will, 
of  course,  continue.  But  life  within  the 
Congress  will  somehow  not  ever  be  quite 
the  same  for  those  of  us.  Democrat  and 
Republican  alike,  who  have  served  with 
and  who  have  known  Charlie  Halleck, 
without  his  presence. 

We  wish  him  Godspeed  and  hope  that 
he  will  come  back  to  visit  and  coimsel 
often. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Charlie 
Halleck  was  bom  in  my  home  State  of 
Indiana  on  August  22,  1900.  That  makes 
him  68  years  old.  He  was  first  elected  to 
tile  74th  Congress  at  a  special  election 
in  January  1935,  and  has  been  reelected 
to  every  succeeding  Congress.  So  he  has 
served  in  this  House  for  almost  34  years 
or  about  half  his  lifetime. 

Throughout  those  34  years,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Charlie  Halleck  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  his  State  and  dis- 
trict. He  has  served  his  coimtry  with 
fidelity  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 


Founding  Fathers.  He  has  worked  tire- 
lessly in  the  interests  of  his  party.  At  the 
same  time  he  has  conducted  himself  in 
his  relations  with  all  the  Members  of 
this  House  with  the  utmost  integrity. 

I  am  proud  as  a  fellow  Hoosier  to  l)e 
able  to  say  that  I  served  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Charlie  Halleck.  We  are  all 
going  to  miss  him. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  Join  in  this  tribute  to  Charlie 
Halleck,  whose  Indiana  district  is  so 
close  to  my  own  in  Michigan.  I  am  sorry 
he  chooses  to  leave  us.  His  continuous 
service  in  the  House,  outspanned  by  only 
a  single  Member  on  our  side,  will  cover 
almost  34  years.  But  a  man's  service  here 
is  not  measured  by  time  alone.  There  are 
other  tests.  And  the  genOeman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Halleck]  is  possessed  of 
those  qualities  which  have  placed  him  in 
the  leadership  of  the  House  and  of  his 
party.  He  has  contributed  much  in  the 
legislative  process.  His  energy  and  skill  in 
debate  will  long  be  remembered.  His  tac- 
tical shrewdness  frequently  strengthened 
his  position  and  the  position  of  his  party 
in  many  a  political  batUe.  His  was  the 
rare  privilege  to  serve  both  as  majority 
leader  and  minority  leader  in  the  vicis- 
situdes of  party  strength.  He  was  a 
strong  leader  but  he  is  equally  as  strong 
a  man  in  the  ranks.  We  shall  miss  him 
In  the  91st  Congress. 

I  wish  for  him  many  happy  years  in 
retirement. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  a 
great  Republican,  a  great  American,  and 
a  fine  gentleman,  Charlie  Halleck,  I 
cannot  help  but  express  heartfelt  regret 
that  he  is  leaving  the  House.  He  served 
the  party,  the  Congress,  and  the  people 
diuing  an  era  of  immense  tiunult  and 
swift  moving  events  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  was  and  Is  a  steady  rock  In  a  sea  of 
surging  tides  of  change. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  with  him  are  grateful  for 
the  guidance  and  help  that  he  always 
was  ready  to  give  so  willingly  and  cheer- 
fully. Our  tribute  to  him  today  is  another 
in  a  series  of  accolades  he  has  won  over 
33  years  of  truly  public  service. 

Since  he  came  to  the  Congress  from 
Rensselaer,  Ind.,  in  1935.  he  moved 
steadily  upward  through  the  party  ranks. 
As  part  of  the  loyal  opposition  during 
the  dark  days  of  the  New  Deal,  his  skill 
and  perception  kept  our  party's  voice  in 
Congress  before  the  people.  His  has  been 
a  voice  of  moderation,  of  coimnonsense. 
and  of  firmness  and  courage  when  the 
occasion  demanded.  Many  are  elected  to 
Congress,  but  few  are  chosen  to  lead  as 
Charlie  Halleck  has  been.  From  both 
the  majority  and  minority  positions  of 
leadership  he  has  proven  forceful  and 
diplomatic.  His  backgroimd  as  a  pros- 
ecuting attorney  was  amplified  by  his 
service  in  the  House,  where  he  brought 
an  Incisive  mind  to  bear  on  debate  and 
the  parliamentary  process.  He  won  the 
admiration  of  his  party  associates  and 
the  respect  of  his  foes. 

As  he  prepares  to  hang  up  his  running 
shoes  at  the  end  of  this  term,  I  join  my 
Republican  colleagues  and  Charlie's 
multitude  of  friends  across  the  idsle  in 
wishing  him  a  long,  healthy,  and  happy 
retirement,  with  plenty  of  hunting,  fish- 
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Ing  the  warm 
leans  for  his 
service  In  the 

Mr.  PIRNIE 
today  a  great  ma 

All  Members  o: 
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I /know  I  am  express- 

of  millions  of  Amer- 

decades  of  selfless 

of  Congress. 

'r.  Speaker,  we  honor 

and  a  treasured  friend. 

this  House  are  truly 


sorry  that  our  distinguished  colleague 
Charlie  Hallkk  has  determined  to  re- 
tire from  public  s  jrvlce.  For  34  years  he 
has  been  a  Memb«  r  of  this  body,  master- 
minding many  lefislative  achievements 
during  critical  yea  rs  of  our  Nation.  Serv- 
ing as  majority  ai  d  minority  leaders,  he 
has  proved  to  be  t  vigorous  and  effective 
leader.  Fair  but  fc  rmidable  in  debate,  he 
has  commanded  r  ispect  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

My  cclleagxies  have  well  documented 
the  landmarks  of  His  splendid  career.  It 
has  carried  with  t  many  big  moments 
which  I  am  sun  represent  treasured 
memories.  They  will  embrace  many 
places  and  person  illties  for  Crarlik  has 
had  a  kw  role  in  t  le  major  critical  decl- 
skms  of -our  times 

Charlie  has  hoi  lored  his  party  and  on 
countless  occasion  i  his  party  has  honored 
him.  His  capacity  or  friendship  has  been 
very  great  and  he  vlll  be  warmly  remem- 
bered by  those  pri  rileged  to  be  his  friend. 
While  we  regret  his  decision  to  retire, 
we  hope  that  he  will  have  many  years 
to  enjoy  well-de  lerved  relaxation  and 
wish  for  him  goo  1  himtlng  and  fishing. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  my  di  itinguished  colleague's, 
Charlie  Hallecj's.  birthday  on  Au- 
gust 21. 1967. 1  se:  it  the  following  letter: 

DBAS  Chakijs:  C  ae  of  the  awful  tblngs 
about  this  work  In  :;ongre8s  Is  that  you  find 
yourself  In  aasoclat  on  with  someone  of  tre- 
mendous compete!}  se,  whose  help  you  will 
call  upon  If  you  £  ad  yourself  pressed  into 
a  comer — and  yet  ;  ou  never  get  to  tell  that 
colleague  the  esteei  i  In  which  you  hold  blm. 

I  think  of  you  tha  t  way. 

I  know  the  Immei  lae  service  you  have  given 
to  the  Republican  Party  by  your  presence 
here  on  the  hill.  I  know  how  well  you  rep- 
resent your  own  C<  mgresslonal  District.  But 
above  all  this,  I  ki  ow  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  the  whole  nation  owes  you  for  the 
service  you  have  gi^en  all  of  us  for  so  long 
a  time. 

So  on  your  blrthd  ay.  I  am  not  j\ut  wishing 
you  any  fleeting  he  ppiness  that  lasts  a  day. 
I  hope  that  the  seivlce  you  have  given  will 
give  you  the  knowlf  Ige  on  this  day  and  every 
day  of  your  life  that  you  have  the  Immense 


respect  and  esteem 
the  House.  You   wl 
mine. 

Sincerely, 


I  if  every  one  of  us  here  In 
1  certainly  always   have 


a:  6 


a) 


nev«r 


Now  all  of  us 
must  sadden 
the  House  In  whl 
and  the  Nation 
flcult  for  me  to 
out  Charlie 

There  was 
part  of  anyone  to 
for  the  benefit  of 
all,  for  the  ben^t 
edge  of  parllameiitary 
not  hesitate  to  do 
the  benefit  of 
wisdom  was  glvei 
erously. 

Here,  indeed,  is 
us  have  looked 
less  years.  Here  ii 


faced  by  a  fact  that 

us — that  Charlie  is  leaving 

h  he  served  his  party 

weU.  It  is  truly  dlf- 

iniagine  the  House  wlth- 

Hall  tcx. 


Joseph  M.  McDaoe. 


a  reluctance  on  the 
turn  to  Chamjs  to  ask 
lis  wisdom  and.  above 
)f  his  profoimd  knowl- 
procedure.  I  did 
so  whenever  I  needed 
t  knowledge;  and  his 

to  me  likewise,  gen- 


a  man  to  whom  all  of 

for|inspiration  over  eount- 

a  man  whooe  memory 


will  make  each  one  of  us  remember  a 
little  bit  more  pointedly  our  own  obliga- 
tions to  serve  the  coimtry  well.  We  have 
been  bidden  by  the  poet  when  we  find  a 
friend  to  "grapple  him  to  thy  soul  with 
hoops  of  steel."  I  hope  that  Charlie 
Halleck  will  remain  my  friend,  my  dear 
friend,  my  most  personal  friend  as  long 
as  both  of  us  shall  live.  I  know  no  finer 
man  here  in  the  Congress,  which  has 
produced  so  many  very  fine  men. 

I  wish  Charlie  well  in  his  retirement. 
It  is  said  that  many  men  find  little  to  do 
and  find  retirement  tedious.  This  could 
never  be  true  of  Charlie.  There  will 
never  be  enough  hours  in  a  day  for  him 
to  pursue  the  countless  things  and  ideas 
that  have  absorbed  iilm  during  ills  career 
In  thl£  House. 

I  know  that  all  of  my  colleagues  Jom 
me  in  a  fervent  prayer  that  God  should 
watch  over  this  fine  servant  of  his  coun- 
try all  the  days  of  his  life. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Charlie  Halleck's  leadership 
on  important  legislation  had  already 
gained  notice  in  American  history  books 
when  I  was  an  undergraduate  In  col- 
lege. I  am  deeply  honored  to  join  today 
in  these  tributes  to  a  man  who  is  leav- 
ing Congress  by  his  own  decision  after 
34  years  of  truly  distinguished  work. 

Willie  widely  loved  throughout  this 
body  for  his  wit  and  grace  and  courage, 
the  freslunan  Members  of  the  minority 
have  perhaps  a  s(>ecial  reason  for  ap- 
preciating Charlie  Halleck.  We  have 
luiown  tiim  for  only  one  term,  but  we 
have  known  his  helpful,  willing,  and 
sage  counsel.  For  that,  especially,  we  are 
grateful. 

Of  the  many  tributes  to  him  in  the 
great  newspapers  of  this  country,  I  wish 
to  quote  from  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
dated  December  24,  1964;  under  the 
heading  "Halleck  Has  Impressive  Rec- 
ord for  Action  on  Major  Legislation," 
Richard  Wilson  wrote  of  some  of  his  con- 
tributions, as  follows: 

Halleck  Has  Impkzssive  Rscoao  roa  Action 

ON    MAJOK    LnSISLATION 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Washington.— It  is  a  Uttle  difficult  to 
analyze  just  what  the  revolt  against  the  Hal- 
leck leadership  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Is  all  about. 

But  there  Is  one  thing  It  cannot  be.  It  can- 
not be  the  failure  of  the  Halleck  leadership 
to  reflect  the  moderate  consensus  of  the 
Republican  party. 

Rep.  Charles  A.  Halleck.  64.  may  be  rough 
occasionally;  he  may  not  be  the  ideal  spokes- 
man on  Radio-TV  In  every  case.  But  he  has 
moved  with  the  times,  he  has  organized  his 
opposition  well,  he  has  achieved  constructive 
results. 

Civil  rights  legislation  would  not  be  on 
the  books  today  save  for  Halleck's  com- 
promises. Without  Halleck,  burdensome  tax 
reforms  would  have  accompanied  tax  re- 
duction. He  has  effectively  used  what  is  es- 
sentially a  weak  minority  to  remake  Demo- 
cratic legislative  proposals  which  were  not 
accepted  in  Congress  In  their  original  form. 

He  did  this  so  well  that  the  chief  legisla- 
tive concern  of  President  Johnson,  as  It  was 
with  President  Kennedy,  Is  ceding  with  the 
Halleck  leadership.  Hardly  more  could  be 
asked  of  an  opposition  leader  In  a  House  so 
overwhelmingly  controlled  by  the  majority 
party. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  me  this 
Is  a  day  of  mixed  emotions.  I  welcome 


the  opportunity  to  join  in  this  richly  de- 
served tribute  to  a  truly  great  public 
figure,  our  beloved  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Charles  A.  Halleck.  At  the  same 
time.  I  am  saddened  at  his  decision  to 
retire  from  the  House  after  33  years  of 
distinguished  service  to  ills  country. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed.  There  is  only 
one  Charlu  Halleck.  This  Chamber  will 
never  be  quite  the  same  again  without 
him. 

I  regret  ttiat  my  personal  association 
with  him  has  been  limited  to  an  all  too 
short  2  years.  In  that  time,  however,  he 
has  been  not  only  a  friend  but  also  a 
most  helpful  mentor.  You  do  not  have  to 
look  It  up  in  the  book  to  know  that  he 
is  a  Republican.  But  he  has  effectively 
demonstrated  through  the  years  that 
partisanship  is  not  incompatible  with 
absolute  integrity  and  a  deep  sense  of 
responsibility. 

This  is  not  a  day  of  "goodbyes."  We 
shall  see  Charlie  Halleck  again— many 
times,  I  hope.  And  we  shall  remember 
him  always. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  recount  In  any  limited  space  the 
record  and  accomplishments  of  Charlie 
Halleck  to  this  House  and  to  the  coun- 
try. I  consider  It  a  rare  privilege  and 
honor  to  have  been  among  his  friends 
and  to  have  served  with  iiim  throughout 
his  distinguished  record  as  a  leader  in 

the  House. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  session  of 
Congress  without  Charlie  Halleck  and 
I  personally  will  regret  seeing  his  depar- 
ture, although  I  am  sure  his  retirement 
from  legislative  duties  is  well  deserved. 

I  hope  that  he  will  not  forget  us  and 
will  continue  to  maintain  the  friendly 
relations  we  have  always  enjoyed  with 
him. 

I  cannot  express  too  strongly  my  ad- 
miration for  his  record  as  a  Congress- 
man and  assure  him  that  my  best  wishes 
go  with  him  as  he  leaves  us. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish,  as  evidence  of  my  regard,  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  today  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  Congressman  Charles  A.  Halleck 
of  Indiana,  who  is  retiring  at  the  end  of 
this  term.  Representative  Halleck  has 
had  a  long  and  distinguished  career  in 
Congress  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  has  served  this 
House  with  honor  for  34  years.  It  has 
been  a  time  of  turmoil  and  of  great 
change  for  our  Nation,  a  time  that  has 
required  men  of  determination  and  in- 
tegrity. Congressman  Halleck  has  been 
one  of  these  men. 

Although  Mr.  Halleck  is  a  Republican. 
I  believe  we  Democr:.ts  are  all  aware  of 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by 
members  of  his  own  party.  He  has  served 
as  majority  leader  or  minority  leader  of 
the  Hovae  of  Representatives  during  five 
of  the  terms  that  he  served  in  Congress. 
He  has  been  a  loyal  supporter  of  his  party 
as  well  as  one  of  Its  leaders  for  almost 
four  decades.  His  record  is  one  that  any 
one  of  us  might  be  proud  of,  for  he  repre- 
sented his  views  the  way  he  saw  best. 

I  join,  therefore,  in  paying  my  stacere 
respect  to  Congressman  Halleck  and  to 
wish  him  a  long  life  and  continuing  suc- 
cess in  whatever  his  future  endeavors 
may  direct  him. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
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Charlie  Halleck  will  be  deeply  missed 
in  this  body  by  his  many  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  Charlie  over  the  years 
has  rendered  significant  service  to  his 
district,  his  Nation,  and  his  party.  None 
of  us  will  forget  his  counsel  on  the  floor 
nor  his  friendship.  More  than  that,  not  n 
few  of  us  remember  his  rousing  nomina- 
tion of  Wendell  Wlllkie.  a  man  ahead  of 
his  time,  a  man  whose  vision  of  one  world 
raised  the  hopes  and  the  sights  of  many 
throughout  this  land  and  overseas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  very  much  hope  that 
Charlie  will  come  back  often  to  this 
body,  and  that  the  Nation  will,  as  I  am 
sure  is  the  case,  always  have  the  benefit 
of  his  advice  and  warm  counsel. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  first 
came  to  Congress  in  1960  I  was  be- 
wildered by  the  Federal  maze  and  in  need 
of  more  than  a  little  guidance  in  legisla- 
tive procedure.  I  will  always  remember 
the  assistance  I  received  from  Congress- 
man Charles  A.  Halleck  during  those 
early  months  of  my  congressional  career. 

Today,  I  am  honored  to  have  the  op- 
portunity of  paying  tribute  to  this  dis- 
tinguished public  servant  as  he  retires 
from  an  outstanding  career  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  work  of  a  good  legislator  is  vast, 
and  our  distinguished  colleague  has  im- 
failingly  assumed  the  many  tasks  before 
him  with  enthusiasm.  His  record  as  ma- 
jority leader  in  the  80th  and  83d  Con- 
gresses and  as  minority  leader  from  1959 
to  1987  has  been  written  in  the  pages  of 
history.  His  diligent  efforts  in  the  House 
Committees  on  Rules.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce.  Public  Works.  Armed 
Services,  and  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct have  marked  well  a  career  not  easily 
emulated. 

Residents  of  Indiana's  Second  Con- 
gressional District  are  justifiably  proud 
of  the  representation  they  have  been 
given  so  many  years  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Charlie  Halleck  has  served  this  House 
with  distinction  for  over  33  years.  And  he 
has  done  so  with  the  unselfish  and  gra- 
cious spirit  that  has  made  knowing  him 
such  a  pleasure.  We  will  all  miss  him. 

As  a  freshman  I  was  grateful  to  him.  I 
regret  that  future  f reslimen  will  miss  the 
l>enefit  of  his  unique  guidance.  But  I  wish 
liim  many  happy  years  in  the  futiire  and 
a  peaceful  retirement. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  by  the  other  Members 
today  who  are  paying  tribute  to  our  col- 
league, Charles  Halleck  of  Indiana.  It 
has  been  a  privilege  for  me  to  visit  his 
hcune  district  from  time  to  time,  and  I 
can  tell  you  of  the  great  esteem  they  have 
for  Charles  Halleck.  Their  respect  and 
their  admiration  is  based  on  their  knowl- 
edge that  he  serves  them  well  In  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

Indeed,  our  entire  Nation  is  far  better 
off  today,  because  Charles  Halleck  has 
served  with  dedication  and  distinction  in 
our  Congress,  and  each  of  us  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him 
must  certainly  be  YteUer  individuals  be- 
cause of  this  association. 

Mr.  HAMMER8CHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Honorable 
Charles  A.  Halleck.  In  33  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


Charles  Halleck  has  compiled  an  im- 
pressive record — both  as  a  legislator  rep- 
resentmg  his  own  district  and  State  in 
the  Congress,  and  as  a  leader  of  legisla- 
tors— as  the  mmority  leader  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  6  years. 

Indeed,  for  many  years  Charles  Hal- 
leck was  to  tills  Nation  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  Republicans  in  the  House,  and 
with  that  esteemed  minority  leader  of  the 
other  body,  stated  the  goals  and  guided 
the  direction  of  the  minority  forces. 

Here  is  a  man  of  great  talent — of  un- 
usual ability — of  a  warmth  and  human- 
ism which  set  apart  the  exceptional  man 
from  the  routme. 

For  those  of  us  recently  coming  to  the 
Congress — Charles  Halleck  lias  for 
many  years  been  among  those  few  who 
expressed  the  aspirations  of  those  not 
in  power.  So  in  addition  to  his  marvelous 
work  for  the  p)eople  he  represented  di- 
rectly through  popular  elections,  Charles 
Halleck  has  spoken  out  for  tens  of 
millions  of  Americans  in  their  quest  for 
a  better  life  ttirough  a  more  perfect  form 
of  government. 

Few  men  attain  Charles  Halleck's  im- 
portant staticm  of  leadership.  No  man 
does  better  in  discharging  his  responsi- 
bilities. We  shall  miss  his  warmth,  his 
good  counsel — and  we  wish  him  the  ut- 
most happiness  in  coming  years  as  just 
reward  for  his  magniflcant  career  of  pub- 
lic service 

Mr.  BOB  Wn^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  colleagues  of  Char- 
lie Halleck  take  this  opp>ortunity  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  for  his  friendsiiip 
and  leadership  over  the  years. 

For  more  than  three  decades,  Charles 
A.  Halleck  has  been  a  part  of  Congress. 
Shortly  after  coming  here  in  1935,  he 
began  to  assert  his  natural  abilities  and 
decisive  action  became  his  hallmark.  He 
became  a  parliamentary  expert,  his  dis- 
trict attorney  background  keen  and  in- 
quiring mind  soon  Impressed  fellow 
Members.  He  has  been  both  majority 
and  minority  leader  in  the  House.  He 
has  lived  through  some  of  the  roughest 
times  for  our  Nation  in  its  iiistory.  He 
tias  been  in  the  forefront  of  solid  social 
changes  that  have  made  life  easier  for 
many  Americans.  He  has  had  vision, 
energy,  courage  and  the  firmness  that 
creates  confidence  and  trust  among  his 
fellow  Members  in  the  House. 

Knowing  Charlu.  retirement  won't  be 
a  pipe  and  slippers  tiling,  but  will  be  used 
as  an  opportunity  to  get  to  all  the  hunt- 
ing, flslilng.  golf,  and  the  other  post- 
poned Interests  that  have  taken  a  back 
seat  to  his  public  service  for  so  many 
years. 

We  vrill  miss  Charlie  Halleck  here  in 
Congress.  But  the  Nation  has  been  richer 
for  his  having  devoted  33  years  of  his 
life  to  service  his  p>arty  and  the  people. 

Mr.  FREUNQHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
There  are  few  Memt>ers  of  the  House 
who  have  had  a  longer  period  of  service 
than  has  my  friend  from  Indiana  Char- 
lie Halleck.  Even  more  important  than 
the  stamina  of  this  man,  and  his  proven 
popularity  with  his  constituents,  has 
t)een  the  distinguished  career  wtiich  he 
has  had.  The  term  "Mr.  Republican"  Is 
an  imofllcial  title,  and  has  been  applied 
over  the  years  to  a  number  of  eminent 
men.  Yet  few  would  argue  that  Charlie 


Halleck    has    been    "Mr.    Republican" 
here  in  this  body. 

Charlie's  talents  as  a  legislator  must 
have  become  evident  soon  after  he  first 
came  to  Washington.  My  friendship  with 
him  did  not  begin  until  1953  when  I  first 
came  here  as  a  freshman.  At  that  time 
Charlie  was  serving  with  great  ability 
as  majority  leader,  with  Joe  Martin  then 
serving  as  Speaker.  With  his  quick  mind, 
ills  long  experience,  his  ease  in  speaking, 
and  his  devotion  to  the  RepubUcan 
Party.  Charlie  was  then — and  has  con- 
tinued to  be — a  formidable  force.  These 
qualities  have  been  Invaluable  over  the 
years  even  though  unfortunately  we  Re- 
publicans lost  control  of  the  House  in 
the  84th  Congress. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
a  unique  and  essential  utilization.  It  has 
established  its  reputation  because  of  the 
talents  and  achievements  of  many  men 
and  some  women  too.  Prominent  among 
those  who  have  contributed  significantly 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  effective 
Congress  has  been  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck]  .  His  many  friends 
here  in  Wastiington  will  miss  him 
greatly. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
retirement  of  Congressman  Charles  A. 
Halleck  of  Indiana,  an  entire  era  of 
representative  government  pfisses  into 
history. 

Charlie  Halleck  has  al«'ays  been  one 
of  the  hard-hitting,  independent,  and 
articulate  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 
No  issue,  no  legislative  problem,  no  na- 
tional crisis  has  ever  left  liim  speech- 
less. Congressman  Halleck's  resource- 
fulness in  debate,  his  ready  repartee  and 
nimble  wit  under  sometimes  trying  cir- 
cumstances, his  personal  persuasiveness, 
and  his  qualities  of  statesmanship  mark 
him  as  one  of  the  great  congressional 
leaders  of  all  time. 

Both  as  majority  and  minority  leader. 
Congressman  Halleck  gained  the  re- 
spect of  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  the  gratitude  of  the  people  of 
the  Nation  from  all  walks  of  life. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lege to  know  Charlie  Halleck  on  a  per- 
sonal basis  and  to  work  with  him  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  been 
specially  blessed.  We  respect  Charlie 
Halleck.  We  love  Charlie  Halleck.  And 
during  these  brief  moments  we  pause  to 
honor  Charlie  Halleck. 

I  join  with  other  friends  today  to  ex- 
press appreciation,  affection,  and  all 
good  wishes  to  one  of  the  great  Ameri- 
cans— Charlie  Halleck,  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
mixed  emotions  that  I  rise  today  to  join 
with  others  in  paying  tribute  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Charlie  Halleck, 
who  is  voluntarily  retiring  at  the  end 
of  the  current  session  of  Congress.  On 
the  one  hand  I  am  delighted  to  join  in 
tills  well-deserved  tribute  but  on  the 
other  hand  I  must  say  that  it  saddens 
me  to  realize  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
he  will  be  retiring  from  such  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  in  pubUc  service. 

Goodness  knows  Charlie  deserves  to 
have  an  end  to  ttie  constant  pressures 
and  problems  that  are  Involved  in  serv- 
ing his  large  constituency  in  Congress, 
and  ttie  cHJportunity  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  retirement;  but  the  country  can 
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111  afford  to  disfM  lue  with  the  aervlces 
of  a  man  so  expi  rlenced  and  wlae  and 
who  has  for  so  ong  a  period  of  time 
dedicated  himself  to  the  Interest*  of  the 
people  he  has  si  rved  so  well  and  so 

Charlie  Hallic  c  was  elected  majority 
floor  leader  wher  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress with  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion in  January  o :  1953.  I  considered  it 
a  privilege  to  be  i  ble  to  cast  one  of  the 
first  votes  of  that  session  for  him  for 
that  position  of  e«ulershlp  of  the  Re- 
publican majority  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  w«  8  of  course  his  second 
tour  of  duty  in  t  kat  important  and  re- 
sponsible posltlor  but  it  was  my  first 
opportunity  to  erve  under  him  as 
leader.  I  watched  lim  closely  during  the 
2  years  our  party  was  in  control  of  the 
House  and  thoug  it  his  leadership  was 
magnificent.  He  \  as  in  the  midst  of  all 
of  the  battles  of  the  83d  Congress,  bring- 
ing to  .bear  on  tliem  his  superb  Intellect 
and  foiwisic  ability.  In  my  Judgment,  he 
never  had  a  suparior  in  debate  and  few 
equals.  He  was  a  leader  who  could  at- 
tract the  devoti(  n  and  support  of  his 
troops. 

But  these  quail  ties  of  leadership  were 
more  pronouncet  during  the  following 
years  when  he  se  ved  as  minority  leader 
in  the  House  of  1  Lepresentatlves.  By  the 
very  force  of  his  irilliance  in  debate  and 
by  reason  of  his  careful  study  and  un- 
derstanding of  tne  issues  involved,  he 
was  able  on  many  occasions  to  win  leg- 
islative battles  even  though  his  troops 
were  outnumbered.  The  fact  that  he 
always  had  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  many  Members  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  helpec  make  these  victories 
possible. 

As  one  who  has  served  continuously 
with  Charlie  sin  se  January  of  1953,  and 
who  has  admired  and  respected  him  over 
the  years  and  whp  was  proud  to  call  him 
leader  and  frienc .  I  salute  him  on  this 
occasion  because  we  are  indeed  rapidly 
moving  toward  th  i  end  of  the  session  and 
it  is  already  knoim  that  he  will  not  be 
back  in  Congress  next  year.  Those  of  us 
who  return  wiU  miss  him  but  I  am  sure 
we  will  all  join  m  expressing  the  hope 
that  wherever  Ch  «lie  Is  he  will  be  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  opportunities  re- 
tirement gives  to  spend  more  hours  in 
pursuing  his  favorite  hobbies  of  hunting 
and  fishing.  We  vJill  take  some  satisfac- 
tion also  in  knowing  that  he  and  Mrs. 
Halleck.  who  hav^  i  been  so  close  and  de- 
voted to  each  otier  throughout  a  long 
marriage,  will  be  ible  to  spend  more  time 
together  than  his  been  possible  while 
Charlie  was  har  lessed  up  and  involved 
in  so  much  pollt  cal  and  legislative  ac- 
tion. 

So  I  am  happ:  to  Join  his  colleagues 
today  in  expressing  our  appreciation  to 
Charlie  HalleckI  for  a  lifetime  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  district,  State,  and  Na- 
tion; to  express  publicly  my  indebted- 
ness to  him  for  vi  Ise  counsel  and  for  ad- 
vice extended  ove  r  the  years;  and  to  wish 
for  him  a  long  life  of  good  health,  good 
fortune,  and  peac  )  of  mind. 

Mr.  ROU8H.  »[r.  Speaker.  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  payi  ag  tribute  to  one  of  In- 
diana's great  sois.  I  have  always  con- 
sidered Mr.  Hal.eck  one  of  Indiana's 
great  contributions  to  this  country  of 
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ours.  Many  times  I  have  wondered  to 
myself  Just  what  it  is  that  gives  a  man 
great  stature.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
not  necessarily  his  ideas,  his  intellectual 
ca|}acltles,  or  even  his  qualities  of  lead- 
ership and  Charlie  Halleck  had  all  of 
these,  but  rather  It  Is  the  qualities  which 
make  up  the  Inner  man,  the  expression 
of  which  over  a  period  of  time  really 
makes  a  man  great.  Our  friend  Charlie 
Halleck  has  over  his  many  years  of  pub- 
lic service  demonstrated  to  his  constitu- 
ency, his  State,  and  this  Nation  qualities 
of  determination,  persistency,  depth  of 
conviction,  a  willingness  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted,  and  compassion  which  have 
earned  for  him  a  place  in  the  history  of 
this  generation. 

As  a  fellow  Hoosler.  I  have  always  felt 
a  sense  of  pride  that  Charlie  Halleck 
is  from  my  State.  Although  political  dif- 
ferences set  him  miles  apart  from  many 
of  us  within  the  political  arena,  his 
warmth,  generosity,  sense  of  honor,  and 
character  brought  him  within  the  fold 
of  friendship  which  I  for  one  coveted.  I 
always  felt  a  great  sense  of  pride  when  I 
could  stand  with  him  on  great  issues— 
especially  those  affecting  our  great 
State — and  on  the  other  hand.  I  felt  the 
utmost  respect  when  he  stood  opposite 
me  as  an  adversary.  Charlie  Halleck 
was  a  good  Congressman.  The  House  will 
Kuss  him.  I  extend  to  him  my  own  per- 
sonal heartfelt  good  wishes  for  a  happy 
retirement.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  our 
beloved  colleague  Charlie  Halleck 
leaves  Congress  this  year.  Congress  will 
truly  "not  be  the  same."  Not  only  will 
we  who  may  remain  behind  miss  him; 
but  the  whole  coxmtry  will  miss  him  and 
his  good  work  here.  Charlie  is  a  brilliant 
man.  an  able  legislator  and  a  great 
American.  All  of  his  fine  qualities  are 
manifested  in  the  day-to-day  work  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  on  which 
we  both  sit.  He  is.  above  all.  a  practical 
man  who  gets  to  the  heart  of  things, 
regardless  of  and  above  personalities  or 
partisanship.  He  has  not  only  been  a 
great  legislative  leader  in  our  National 
Congress,  but  he  has  been  an  even  great- 
er friend  to  all  who  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  know  him.  We  will  surely 
miss  him  greatly  and  wish  for  him  and 
his  beloved  wife  every  happiness  in  their 
retirement. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
come  to  these  occasions  of  well-deserved 
tribute  to  our  fellow  Members  with  mixed 
emotions — taking  pleasure  in  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  our  esteem,  but  sad- 
dened by  the  knowledge  that  we  are 
bidding  farewell  to  a  colleague  who  has 
served  long  and  well. 

I  have  known  about  Charles  Halleck 
since  my  days  in  the  Illinois  Legislature, 
and  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  and 
work  with  him  here  in  the  House.  His 
efforts  in  behalf  of  his  district  and  his 
party  have  inspired  great  admiration. 

We  have  shared  many  a  plane  ride  on 
trlpw  to  and  from  Washington,  and  I 
shall  miss  his  always  pleasant  company 
as  much  as  he  will  be  missed  here  in  the 
House.  I  know  the  years  ahead  will  surely 
bring  him  the  satisfaction  and  content- 
ment he  has  earned  in  his  long  years 
of  public  service. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 


departure  of  Charlie  Halleck  from  the 
UJ3.  Congress  will  leave  a  void  not  only 
in  the  Congress  but  in  the  hearts  of  all  of 
those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  with  him  as  colleagues  In  this  de- 
liberative body,  the  greatest  such  forum 
in  the  world.  For  34  years,  the  Second 
District  of  Indiana  and  the  whole  Nation 
have  been  privileged  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  representation  by  this  leader  who 
has  retired  voluntarily  with  his  good 
health  and  all  his  faculties.  He  also 
leaves  this  body  with  a  sense  of  humor 
and  perspective  and  a  direct  bluntness 
which  Is  all  too  rare  in  this  day  of  politi- 
cal smoothness  and  imagery. 

Congressman  Halleck  came  here  as  a 
yovmg  man  of  34.  He  leaves  at  68  having 
spent  one-half  of  his  life  in  the  U.S. 
Congress.  He  deserves  the  prospect  of 
retirement  to  a  pleasant  and  healthful 
ease  which  now  stretches  before  him. 
Now  known  as  the  "old  duck  himter"  and 
the  former  costar  of  the  "Ev  and  Charlie 
Show,"  he  will  take  with  him  the  mem- 
ories of  his  participation  with  the  men 
who  shape  the  events  that  have  marked 
the  past  one-third  of  a  century — one- 
sixth  of  the  history  of  our  Nation.  In  an 
era  when  youth  is  eulogized  and  the  new 
directions  of  Inexperience  are  considered 
poUticaUy  attractive,  it  is  weU  for  us  to 
pause  and  reflect  on  the  value  of  the 
counsel  of  Charlie  Halleck  which  will 
be  lost  to  us  in  the  future.  Charlie  takes 
home  with  him  to  Rensselaer  the  legis- 
lative and  governmental  wisdom  gained 
from  the  experiments  of  the  great  de- 
pression of  the  1930's,  the  knowledge  of 
operation  of  democracy  in  the  extremi- 
ties of  war  in  the  1940's,  the  challenge  of 
leadership  when  his  party  was  in  the 
majority  in  the  1950's  and  the  operation 
of  the  political  process  in  the  frenetic 
era  of  the  1960's. 

There  is  not  one  of  us  who  is  his  Junior 
who  would  not  trade  a  good  deal  for  his 
experience  and  his  knowledge.  It  is  my 
personal  hope  that  Charlie  will  find 
the  time  and  the  motivation  to  put  his 
thoughts  about  our  Nation,  its  Govern- 
ment, and  its  destiny  into  written  words 
in  the  years  ahead.  It  would  be  a  valuable 
guide  for  us  all  but  particularly  for 
those  of  us  who  choose  to  be  Republicans. 
I  deem  it  one  of  the  great  privileges  of 
the  office  I  hold  to  have  been  able  to 
serve  with  Ceuirlie  Halleck.  He  well 
knows,  as  I  do.  that  he  and  my  predeces- 
sor were  friends  and  partners,  colleagues 
and  rivals,  advocates  and  adversaries  in 
the  way  that  Is  only  possible  in  the  US. 
Congress. 

A  brilliant  mind,  a  shrewd  politician, 
and  a  direct  and  effective  speaker— 
Charlie  Halleck  left  his  mark  on  legis- 
lation and  legislative  process  as  did 
many  who  served  with  him  during  his 
career.  But  for  Charlie  there  was  the 
accomplishment  of  majority  leadership 
during  the  two  terms  the  Congress  has 
been  Republican  since  he  Joined  it  and 
in  that  role,  as  in  his  role  as  minority 
leader  from  1969  through  1964,  he  suf- 
fered many  personal  frustrations  and 
partisan  defeats.  That  is  all  part  of  the 
game — a  game  Charlie  played  effectively 
from  his  standpoint,  from  the  standpoint 
of  his  party  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Nation.  I  am  delighed  today  to  pay 
him  the  respect  and  honor  he  deserves 


and  to  wish  him  well  in  what  I  hope  will 
be  many  years  of  pleasant  and  useful 
retirement. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  91st  Congress  convenes  next 
January,  this  body  will  sorely  miss  the 
presence  of  one  of  its  most  highly  re- 
spected Members,  our  esteemed  col- 
league, Charlie  Halleck. 

CHARLIE,  as  he  Is  affectionately  known 
to  all  of  us,  is  a  true  Hoosler— bom,  bred, 
and  educated  In  his  beloved  State  of  In- 
diana. 

Since  coming  to  the  Congress  to  1935, 
he  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  his  country,  his  State,  and  the 
people  of  his  congressional  district.  His 
ability,  honesty,  fairness,  and  integrity 
have  become  a  legend  for  others  to  fol- 
low. 

Long  before  I  came  to  the  Congress, 
I  had  heard  of  Charlie  Halleck.  Al- 
though I  met  him  in  the  early  1950's,  our 
acquaintance  prior  to  my  coming  to  the 
Congress  was  only  casual.  However,  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  a  half,  I  have  had 
the  honor  and  privilege  of  deepening  my 
appreciation  of  this  quiet,  but  outstand- 
ing man.  Hence,  I  can  understand  why 
history  will  record  in  detail,  I  am  sure, 
this  great  man's  contribution  to  our 
country:  His  achievements  as  a  private 
citizen,  as  a  public  servant,  and  as  a 
leader  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  so  many  years.  He  served  his  party 
as  majority  leader  and  as  minority 
leader  and  is  known  for  his  honesty  and 
fighting  spirit. 

Charlie  Halleck  is  devoted  to  his 
country  and  to  the  people.  We  wlU  miss 
him.  but  we  are  grateful  that  his  deci- 
sion to  retire  to  the  peacefulness  of  hiS 
beautiful  Indiana  countryside  was  his 
own.  He  leaves  with  respect  of  all  of  us 
who  are  left  behind. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  in  the  House  in 
wishing  Charlie  Halleck  good  health 
and  an  abundance  of  happiness  through- 
out his  lifetime. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  tribute  and  salute  to  one  of  the 
old  guard  as  he  works  his  way  down  the 
homestretch  of  this  Congress  toward  a 
retirement  in  which  he  will,  I  am  sure, 
continue  to  act  as  an  effective  citizen  for 
his  community  and  his  State  and  his 
country.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Honor- 
able Charles  Halleck,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  who  has  served 
his  country  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  33  years,  and  who  served  his 
country  and  his  party  as  majority  leader 
and  minority  leader  for  10  years. 

Charlie  Halleck's  retirement  seems 
almost  to  mark  the  end  of  an  era,  but 
before  he  retires,  we  aU  want  him  to 
know  in  what  high  esteem  and  love  we 
hold  him.  and  how  grateful  all  of  us  have 
been  as  we  came  to  the  Congress,  newly 
elected,  for  his  kindness  and  words  of 
wi-sdom  to  the  "new  boys"  and  for  his 
great  services  to  his  party  and  his  coun- 
try. 

Charlie,  we  shall  miss  you  but  we  shall 
never  forget  yx)u.  Our  love  goes  with  you 
and  our  wishes  for  many  wonderful 
years  outside  the  hurly-burly  of  the 
daily  life  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  As  you  leave  us.  we 
say  simply,  "you're  a  good  man,  Charlie 
Halleck." 


Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  a  great  American.  As  a 
freshman  Member  of  this  body.  I  have 
only  known  Charlie  Halleck  for  the  past 
2  years.  However,  during  this  short  pe- 
riod of  time,  I  have  come  to  know  him  as 
a  conscientious  and  dedicated  public 
servant — one  who  is  deeply  concerned 
with  doing  a  good  Job  for  the  residents 
of  the  congressional  district  that  he  rep- 
resents and  also  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  The  voters  In  his  district  know 
this  and  appreciate  it.  They  have  re- 
elected him  every  2  years  since  he  first 
came  to  the  House  of  Representatives  In 

1935. 

When  the  91st  Congress  convenes  next 
January.  Charlie  Halleck  will  be 
nxissed — by  his  colleagues,  by  the  people 
he  has  represented  for  so  many  years,  by 
his  country,  and  by  his  party.  He  has 
served  all  with  distinction,  and  he  can 
look  upon  his  record  with  pride. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  wish  him  the  very  best  of  luck  in  the 
years  that  are  ahead.  I  hope  that  he  does 
not  stray  too  far  away  from  Washington, 
so  that  we  will  still  be  able  to  benefit  from 
his  experience,  wisdom,  and  knowledge. 
Good  luck,  Charlie. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  privi- 
lege to  join  with  my  colleagues  today  in 
paying  tribute  to  our  distingtiished  and 
dedicated  Member  from  Indiana,  Charles 
A.  Halleck. 

A  great  national  figure  as  a  former 
majority  leader,  then  minority  leader, 
and  Infiuential  member  of  many  impor- 
tant committees,  Charles  Halleck  is 
widely  respected  by  his  constituents  as 
well  as  his  colleagues.  He  is  a  good  Re- 
pubUcan,  a  highly  successful  pohtical 
leader,  and  a  powerful  man  in  the  coun- 
cils of  his  party. 

In  his  33  years  of  service  he  proved 
that  a  hardworking,  practical  politician 
could  be  at  the  same  time  a  man  with  the 
widest  of  sympathies  and  deepest  of 
loyalties.  Through  his  hard  work. 
Charles  Halleck  has  demonstrated  that 
he  Is  a  great  American  and  dedicated 

Charles  A.  Halleck  is,  indeed,  an  out- 
standing Congressman  and  the  House 
will  certainly  miss  his  presence  in  the 
91st  Congress. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  seem 
strange  at  the  close  of  this  session  to  say 
goodby  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana.  He  has  enlivened  debate 
in  this  House  for  more  than  three  de- 
cades, and  a  little  of  the  combative  spirit 
that  is  so  much  a  part  of  this  Chamber 
will  leave  with  him. 

Disraeli  once  wrote : 

No  government  can  be  long  secure  with- 
out lormldable  opposition. 

Certainly  those  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  can  agree  that  during  most  of 
his  long  and  distinguished  career  Charlie 
Halleck  has  provided  a  most  formidable 
opposition. 

But  through  it  all,  he  has  never  per- 
mitted partisan  advantage  to  take  prece- 
dence over  the  best  interests  of  his  coun- 
try. Thus,  at  the  close  of  his  44  years  of 
public  life.  It  can  be  truly  said  that 
Charlie  Halleck  has  served  his  district, 
his  State,  his  country,  and  his  party  with 
outstanding  success. 


Those  of  us  who  know  his  love  of  the 
outdoors  wish  Charlie  Halleck  good 
luck  and  good  hunting. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Charles  A.  Halleck,  our  distinguished 
and  eminently  able  colleague  from  the 
Second  District  of  Indiana,  has  served  in 
the  Congress  for  33  years — 10  of  those 
years  as  either  majority  or  minority 
leader.  His  record  as  a  Representative  of 
his  constituents  and  of  our  Nation  is 
second  to  none.  A  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  an 
outstanding  lawyer,  Charlie  Halleck 
has  been  a  true  leader  for  much  longer 
than  his  years  in  this  body.  His  decision 
not  to  seek  reelection  this  year  is  a  great 
personal  sorrow  for  me  and  a  significant 
loss  to  our  country. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress,  Charlie 
Halleck  was  the  minority  leader.  Al- 
though I  sit  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
I  can  readily  attest  to  his  unsurpassed 
grasp  and  understanding  of  the  many 
facets  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  with  two  Hallecks.  Charlie's 
brother.  Dr.  Harold  Halleck.  was  the 
chief  medical  officer  of  the  80th  Division 
in  the  European  theater  during  World 
War  II,  and  I  was  always  grateful  for 
the  fine  medical  care  Dr.  Halleck  made 
certain  we  received  over  there. 

Most  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  al- 
ways found  Charlie  Halleck  to  be  a  kind 
man,  full  of  compassion  for  and  under- 
standing of  his  fellow  man.  As  a  Repre- 
sentative, he  has  always  epitomized  John 
Milton's  luie  in  the  "Aeropagltica," 

Give  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter  and  to 
argue  freely  according  to  conscience,  above 
all  liberties. 

I  join  with  all  of  Charlie  Hallecks 
friends  in  Washington  and  around  the 
world  in  wishing  him  happiness  and 
health  for  the  future. 

Mr.  REHNECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Indiana  and  all  America  is  los- 
ing a  valuable  public  servant,  as  a  result 
of  the  retirement  of  the  Honorable 
Charles  A.  Halleck  of  the  Indiana  Sec- 
ond District. 

We  are  all  f  amiUar  with  his  extraordi- 
nary record  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
and  we  all  must  recognize  that  once  he 
retires  to  Indiana  there  most  likely  will 
be  no  one  to  take  his  place,  as  a  legisla- 
tive leader,  for  many  years  to  come. 

Charles  Halleck  has  been  not  only 
extremely  capable,  over  the  years,  but 
apparently  tireless  as  well.  He  has  served 
with  distinction  in  the  House  for  33 
years,  holding  on  different  occasions  the 
position  of  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader.  But  whatever  responsibilities 
have  attached  to  his  name,  he  has  re- 
sponded In  the  manner  of  a  statesman, 
with  a  primary  interest  in  the  national 
welfare. 

It  was  the  aggressive  leadership  of 
Charles  Halleck  that  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  tax  reform  measures  en- 
acted by  the  80th  Congress,  and  numer- 
ous other  measures  looking  to  economy 
in  Government.  He  also  was  an  able  sup- 
porter of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law  and  the 
Marshall  plan. 

As  majority  leader,  during  President 
Eisenhower's  first  2  years  in  office. 
Charles  Halleck  steered  through  the 
House  the  great  bulk  of  the  Eisenhower 
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program,  dlsplaylns  In  the  process  the 
great  poUtlcal  ablU  ies  for  which  he  Is 
widely  recognized  to  lay.  And  as  minority 
leader,  he  managed  o  hold  down  Federal 
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in  great  quantity, 


to  the  great  relief  o  t  the  American  tax 

payer,  in  the  face  cf  a  large  opposition 

majority  bent  upon  excessive  spending. 

His  record  te  exemplary.  Friend  and 
foe  have  long  admin  <1  this  truly  remark- 
able man. 

He  will  be  sorely  n  issed. 

Mr  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  seventh 
ranking  Member  o  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  is  i  etiring. 

When  Representative  Charles  A.  Hal- 
LECK  of  Indiana  leives  the  Halls  of  the 
Congress,  it  will  bilng  to  a  close  a  dis- 
tinguished career  c|f  nearly  34  years  as 
a  Member  of  the  H-^ — 

It  has  been  a  dis  Anguished  career. 

He  served  as  th«  majority  leader  in 
the  80th  and  83d  Cjngresses  and  as  the 


minority  leader  in 
88th  Congresses. 

Cbmrux  Halleck 
figure  in  American 
a    dynamic    leader 


the  86th,  87th  and 

has  been  a  colorful 
political  circles  and 
in    the   Republican 


M  know  him  best  as 
distinguished  Sen- 

SVERETT   DIRKSEN,   In 

people  as  the  mi- 
t  came  to  be  termed 
I  think  the 
jf  respect,  for  i,hey 
of  their  party  to  the 


Party  both  as  a  me  nber  of  the  majority 
and  as  the  leader  |of  the  opposition  in 
the  House. 

Americans  came 
he  joined  with  th( 
ator  from  Illinois, 
their  reports  to  th 
nority  party  in  what 
the  "Ev  and  Charle^  Show.' 
title  was  a  mark 
articulated  the  view 
NaUon. 

In  his  career,  Ck  arlie  Hallbcx  was  a 
stanch  member  of  lis  party,  but  he  has 
kept  uppermost  in  nis  mind  the  welfare 
of  his  NaUon.  He  '  worked  diligently  for 
those  causes  in  wllch  he  believed  and 
as  such  gave  proof  o  be  the  great  Amer- 
ican experiment  in  government. 

I  have  felt  that  :rHARUE  Halleck  was 
a  most  valuable  Me  mber  of  the  Congress 
in  the  years  I  ha"e  been  privileged  to 
serve  with  him.  an  I  his  voice  is  going  to 
be  missed  in  the  yei  rs  to  come. 

He  established  an  enviable  record  of 
service  and  dedicat  Ion. 

We  wish  for  ou  ■  colleague  and  Mrs. 
Halleck  the  best  of  health  and  happiness 
in  his  retirement.  We  see  the  end  of  a 
great  chapter  in  th  i  history  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  I  feel  that  Amer- 
ica is  richer  for  hi  i  having  served. 

Mr.  RUMSFEL ).  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
man  we  salute  to  lay  exemplifies  serv- 
ice to  his  fellow  nan.  Excellence  is  the 
thread  which  runs  throughout  the  career 
of  Charles  A.  Haileck.  of  Indiana.  He 
has  served  the  p<ople  of  his  congres- 
sional district,  of  :he  State  of  Indiana, 
and  of  the  United  States  with  distinction. 
Upon  graduation  from  the  Indiana 
University  Law  8c  lool  he  stood  No.  1  in 
his  class,  and  was  awarded  membership 
in  the  Order  of  tlie  Coif.  This  achieve- 
ment followed  the  standard  of  excellence 
which  he  had  set  as  an  imdergraduate 
at  Indiana  University.  When  he  was 
granted  his  AB.  degree  in  1922.  he  was 
eligible  to  wear  a  I  hi  Beta  Kappa  key. 

he  received  his  law 
degree.  1924.  he  ii  ^on  his  first  election, 
to  serve  as  proseci  ting  attorney  of  Jas- 
per and  Newton  O  »unties.  The  people  of 


his  native  Jasper  County  recognized  his 
ability  in  the  law.  and  reelected  him 
prosecutor  four  times.  As  a  practicing  at- 
torney he  was  continuing  the  great 
heritage  of  his  parents,  both  of  whom 
were  lawyers.  Indeed,  there  is  visible 
dedication  and  continuity  to  the  Halleck 
line  and  today  the  son  of  the  man  we 
honor.  Judge  Charles  W.  Halleck.  con- 
tinues the  dedication  to  the  law  which 
has  been  the  family  hallmark  as  a  judge 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions. 

Charlie  Halleck  began  his  career  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Jan- 
uary 29,  1935,  after  winning  a  special 
election.  He  was  elected  to  his  first  full 
term  at  the  next  election,  and  has  been 
reelected  to  each  succeeding  Congress. 
His  record  of  service  and  leadership  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  ranks  with 
the  greats  In  the  history  of  the  House. 

Although  he  has  spent  most  of  his 
career  as  a  member  of  the  opposition,  his 
parliamentary  skill  and  political  acumen 
have  won  him  the  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  When 
Republicans  gained  control  of  the  House 
during  the  80th  and  83d  Congresses. 
Charlie  Halleck.  of  Indiana,  was  elected 
majority  leader.  He  was  influential  in 
achieving  passage  of  the  civil  rights  bills 
of  1957  and  1964.  He  used  his  skills  to 
help  pass  the  original  Marshall  plan 
and  the  Truman  doctrine  to  aid  Greece 
and  Turkey. 

Charlie  Halleck  was.  and  is,  a  fiercely 
loyal  and  partisan  Republican.  He  has 
fought  for  his  party  and  served  it  well. 
As  chairman  of  the  Republican  Con- 
gressional Committee  from  1943  to  1946. 
he  guided  the  GOP  to  Its  first  congres- 
sional majority  In  18  years  In  1946.  In 
1940  he  nominated  his  fellow  Hoosier, 
Wendell  L.  Wlllkle.  for  President.  He 
was  permanent  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican Convention  of  1960. 

It  has  been  an  education  for  me  to 
serve  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  Charlie  Halleck  these  past  6  years. 
I  respect  him  as  a  tough,  able  leader,  a 
brilliant  tactician,  a  top  notch  debater, 
and  as  both  a  formidable  opponent  and 
an  effective  ally.  Upon  announcing  his 
retirement  he  said: 

I'm  going  to  start  spending  more  time 
doing  the  things  I  like  to  do,  like  fishing, 
hunting,  and  golfing. 

He  has  served  this  House,  which  he 
loves,  well.  He  has  earned  the  time  to 
do  the  things  he  would  like  to  do. 

Charlie  Halleck  has  said  that  "poll- 
tics  is  the  machinery  through  which  the 
common  man  may  see  to  it  that  he  is 
properly  governed.  It  is  the  shield  and 
buckler  of  free  men."  On  this  day.  we 
recognize  the  wisdom  of  that  definition, 
and  pledge  ourselves  to  continue  his 
work. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct pleasiire  to  Join  our  colleagues  in 
honoring  Charlie  Halleck.  If  anything 
good  can  be  said  of  the  lateness  of  this 
session  of  Congress.  It  Is  that  Charlie 
will  be  with  us  a  while  longer.  When  the 
gavel  sounds  ending  this  Congress,  he 
will  leave  us  for  a  well-deserved  retire- 
ment. We  wish  him  well. 

Charlie  Halleck  has  served  his  dis- 
trict. State,  and  Nation  with  distinction. 


His  33  years  In  this  House  encompass  the 
terms  of  five  Presidents.  Ten  of  those 
years  found  him  either  the  majority  or 
minority  leader  of  his  party. 

He  was  our  distinguished  minority 
leader  when  I  entered  these  halls  for  the 
first  time  in  the  86th  Congress.  His  warm 
welcome  will  always  be  cherished,  and 
his  assistance  and  encouragement  to  a 
freshman  Representative  will  always  be 
appreciated. 

For  a  man  who  has  spent  almost  all  of 
his  life  In  public  service,  retirement  is 
but  a  shifting  of  directions.  Webster's 
dictionary  tells  us  that  to  retire  is  to 
withdraw  from  action  or  danger.  Charlie 
Halleck  can  do  neither,  since  the  future 
will  flnd^him  vitally  concerned  with  the 
world  in  which  he  lives  and  in  the  thick 
of  the  action.  He  may  remove  his  physi- 
cal presence  from  this  Chamber,  but  he 
will  conthiue  to  actively  work  for  a  bet- 
ter world  throughout  the  years  ahead. 
Godspeed,  Charlie,  and  may  the  fu- 
ture hold  every  happiness  for  you  and 
yours. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  a  special  tribute 
to  that  good  Hoosier,  Charlie  Halleck, 
who  will  be  leaving  us  at  the  close  of  the 
90th  Congress. 

A  legislator  of  exceptional  ability,  a 
leader  of  his  party,  having  served  both 
as  majority  and  minority  leader,  a  dedi- 
cated man  of  wisdom  and  warmth. 
Charlie  Halleck  has  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  In  Congress  for  33  years.  It  is  Im- 
possible for  me.  as  a  relatively  yoimg 
Member  of  Congress,  to  sum  up.  or  even 
to  Imagine,  the  extent  of  Congressman 
Halleck's  accomplishments  in  the  more 
than  three  decades  he  has  been  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Although  he  will  not  be  returning  Id 
the  halls  of  Congress  in  1969,  having 
made  the  dlfBcult  decision  to  retire,  his 
record  of  ability.  Integrity,  sincerity,  and 
of  a  loyal  and  dedicated  pubUc  service 
will  not  be  forgotten,  but  will  remain 
with  us  for  our  emulation. 

Mr.  Halleck's  retirement  Is  a  definite 
loss  to  all  of  us  here.  I  extend  my  most 
sincere  best  wishes  to  him,  and  hope  that 
his  new  career  Is  as  rewarding  and  ful- 
filling as  have  been  the  past  33  years. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  have  served  with  the  Honorable 
Charles  Halleck  are  uniform  in  their 
respect  for  his  ability  and  integrity.  Vol- 
umes could  and  should  be  written  about 
the  meaningful  and  sound  legislation  in 
which  he  played  a  leadership  role. 

Here  was  a  great  legal  mind  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  all  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  When  I  came  to  this  body, 
18  years  ago.  Congressman  Halleck  was 
already  recognized  as  a  great  leader.  He 
had  already  served  as  the  majority 
leader  of  the  80th  Congress.  Despite  his 
importance  and  the  great  demand  for 
his  time,  he  devoted  many  hours  to  giv- 
ing me  that  guidance  that  is  so  impor- 
tant for  a  freshman  legislator. 

I  am  certain  that  many  of  us  owe  our 
tenure  In  oflBce  to  his  expert  counsel. 
Charlie  Halleck  was  dedicated  In  his 
service  to  the  U.8.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. There  are  many  of  us  who  thought 
that  he  should  leave  this  post  and  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  I 
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am  certain  that  many  will  agree  that  he 
would  have  made  a  fine  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Charles  Halleck.  however,  was  well 
content  with  his  work  in  this  body  and 
was  hi^py  to  devote  his  considerable 
talents  to  service  there. 

Former  Majority  and  Minority  Leader 
HALLECK  was  a  fighter.  He  fought  long 
and  hard  for  the  principles  that  he  be- 
lieved essential  for  good  government.  We 
have  a  better  government  today  because 
of  the  victories  that  he  won  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation. 

Certainly  we  his  colleagues  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  people  of  the  Second 
Indiana  District  for  electing  and  reelect- 
ing him  17  times  to  the  Congress. 

Now  Charlie  Halleck  has  chosen  to 
retire  and  take  a  well-earned  rest.  We 
who  have  relied  so  much  on  his  guidance 
hope  that  he  will  continue  from  time  to 
time  to  let  us  have  the  benefit  of  his 
advice  on  Important  legislation. 

Charlie  and  Blanche  Halleck  are  good 
people.  We  shall  indeed  greatly  miss 
them  from  the  Washington  scene.  We 
who  have  enjoyed  their  friendship  are 
indeed  blessed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
tx)  add  my  own  to  the  many  words  of 
tribute  that  are  being  paid  today  to  our 
friend  and  colleague.  Congressman 
Charles  A.  Halleck.  of  Indiana. 

I  have  had  the  high  honor  and  priv- 
ilege of  serving  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  Indiana  for  10  years  now 
and  during  that  period  have  come  to  have 
great  respect  and  affection  for  Charlie 
Halleck. 

We  are  of  different  political  parties 
but  we  both  come  from  the  State  of  In- 
diana and  are  deeply  proud  of  our  State 
and  especially  of  the  seriousness  with 
which  we  Hooslers  take  politics.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  often 
quoted  the  story  attributed  to  Mr. 
Halleck  : 

The  first  words  uttered  by  every  baby  bom 
in  Indiana  are.  "I  am  not  a  candidate  but  if 
nominated  and  elected,  I  will  serve." 

Congressman  Halleck  has  served  his 
party  In  high  positions  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes,  most  notobly  of 
course  as  a  distinguished  and  highly  ef- 
fective minority  leader.  In  this  capacity 
as  in  others  he  won  the  reputation  of 
being  a  hard  fighter  for  his  point  of  view 
and  his  party  but  of  being  at  the  same 
time  a  man  of  unimpeachable  integrity. 

•'Congressman  Halleck's  word  is  al- 
ways good,"  I  have  heard  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
say. 

I  remember  In  particular,  Mr.  Speaker, 
how  during  my  first  term  In  Congress 
I  was  hoping  to  obtain  House  approval  of 
a  modest  bill  that  Involved  a  couple  of 
thousand  dollars  to  help  a  small  rural 
school  district  meet  the  cost  of  some 
catastrophe  that  spelled  a  severe  finan- 
cial setback  for  the  rural  community. 

Because  the  bill  came  up  in  the  early 
hours  of  adjournment  morning,  it  could 
not  have  been  passed  without  unanimous 
consent,  which  in  this  case  effectively 
meant  without  the  objection  of  Mr.  Hal- 
leck, the  then  minority  leader. 

I  remember  going  to  Mr.  Halleck,  ex- 
plaining the  plight  of  my  constituents 
and  his  saying : 


Of  course,  I'll  be  glad  to  help  you,  Johnny. 

Mr.  Halleck  has  probably  performed 
so  many  kindnesses  for  so  many  Members 
of  Congress  during  his  lengthy  career  in 
the  House  that  he  will  have  forgotten 
this  one.  But  I  have  not,  and  I  have  al- 
ways appreciated  his  consideration. 

One  more  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
am  pleased  to  join  In  this  tribute  to  Con- 
gressman Halleck  today  is  that,  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  redistricting  decision  in  Indiana 
earlier  this  year,  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana,  which  I  represent, 
now  contains  Kosciusko  County,  which 
was  for  many  years  part  of  Congressman 
Halleck's  Second  District.  I  feel,  there- 
fore, a  special  bond  with  Charlie  Hal- 
leck because  I  have  the  firm  intention 
of  representing  in  Congress  for  many 
years  the  people  of  Kosciusko  County. 
Ind..  whom  Charlie  served  here  in  Con- 
gress for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Charles  A.  Halleck  is  a 
household  word  among  Hooslers  inter- 
ested in  politics,  which  is  to  say  among 
nearly  all  the  citizens  of  Indiana.  I  wish 
him  and  his  wife  Blanche  many  happy 
years  as  they  retire  from  service  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  In  honoring  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana.  Charlie  Hal- 
leck has  always  been  a  strong  partisan 
and  a  dedicated  advocate  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.  Although  I  do  not  share 
his  political  preferences,  during  my 
service  with  him — even  while  he  served 
as  minority  leader— I  have  always  found 
liim  to  be  gracious,  courteous,  and 
honorable. 

This  body  and  our  coimtry  have 
greatly  benefited  from  the  dedicated 
efforts  that  he  has  exerted  over  the 
years.  He  will  be  missed  not  only  by 
those  of  us,  his  friends,  who  have  had 
the  honor  to  serve  with  him,  but  by  all 
our  Nation  as  well. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  know  Charlie 
Halleck  as  a  colleague  and  friend  for 
more  than  20  years.  Therefore,  It  Is  with 
a  mixture  of  pleasure  suid  sadness  that 
I  join  other  Members  today  in  paying 
tribute  to  him  as  he  retires  from  this 
body. 

Charlie  knows  the  Congress  well  and 
has  made  Invaluable  contributions  to 
our  legislative  process.  A  great  orator 
and  a  skilled  debater,  he  invariably 
argues  his  position  with  telling  effec- 
tiveness. He  Is  a  worthy  adversary.  A 
dedicated  proponent  of  the  Republican 
Party's  philosophy,  he  was  always  a 
gentlonan,  and  over  the  years  has  won 
the  friendship  of  a  growing  number  of 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  A 
man  of  high  principle,  Charlie  Halleck 
placed  duty  to  his  country  ahead  of  any 
personal  party  considerations.  He  has 
served  his  Nation,  his  district,  and  his 
party  with  outstanding  ability  and  total 
dedication. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  and  his  host 
of  friends  In  wishing  him  a  well  earned 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  join  my  col- 
leagues today  In  tribute  to  a  respected 
colleague  and  friend.  Charles  A.  Hal- 
leck. Minority  leader  in  1981  when  I 
entered  the  House  as  a  freshman  Mem- 


ber of  the  87th  Congress,  Charlie  Hal- 
leck's advice  and  friendship  will  always 
remain  uppermost  in  my  memories  of 
these  past  years.  His  retirement  will  re- 
move from  Congress  one  of  Its  most  color- 
ful battlers,  a  master  political  tactician, 
and  a  loyal  Republican. 

As  Charlie  Halleck  completes  his  17th 
and  last  term  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, he  may  look  back  on  33  years 
of  dedicated  service  to  House  and  party 
and  an  impressive  and  brilliant  record 
of  leadership.  After  the  1958  elections, 
with  the  party  at  its  lowest  ebb  since  the 
days  of  the  New  Deal.  Charles  Halleck 
took  over  the  Republican  leadership  of 
the  House.  Outnumbered  nearly  2  to  1 
in  a  Democratic  Congress,  the  RepubU- 
can  minority  leaned  heavily  on  his  drive 
and  abili*.y,  and  under  what  seemed  to  be 
almost  impossible  circumstances,  Mi- 
nority Leader  Halleck  came  through 
with  the  inspired  and  forceful  leadership 
to  carry  out  the  Eisenhower  program. 

Under  the  first  session  of  this  leader- 
ship. Republican  imity  in  the  House  in- 
creased from  66  percent  to  77  percent. 
He  galvanized  the  Republican  minority 
into  an  effective  force  equal  to  that  of  the 
83d  GOP  Congress.  He  revamped  and  re- 
vitalized the  House  Republican  Policy 
Committee  to  provide  a  cohesive  GOP 
approach  and  created  a  new  spirit  of 
unity  between  the  White  House  and 
Republicans  In  Congress. 

In  the  immediate  postwar  years,  hfe 
helped  push  through  the  original  Mar- 
shall plan  and  the  Truman  doctrine  to 
aid  Greece  and  Turkey.  In  the  Eisen- 
hower years,  the  first  Republican  ad- 
ministration in  20  years,  he  became  a 
stanch  supporter  of  foreign  aid  and  re- 
ciprocal trade.  He  swung  his  weight  be- 
hind the  civil  rights  bill  of  1957.  and 
under  his  leadership  in  the  2d  session 
of  the  86th  Congress.  Republicans  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  the  second  Civil  Rights 
Act  since  the  Civil  War. 

Despite  his  intense  partisanship,  he  en- 
joyed friendship  and  respect  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  With  characteristic 
drive  and  devotion,  he  has  weathered 
bitter  political  disappointments  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  highly  skilled 
leaders  in  U.S.  politics  and  one  of  the 
most  competent  political  pros  in  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  with  a  special  sense  of  sadness 
that  I  witness  his  decision  not  to  run 
for  reelection  this  year.  But  I  know 
Charlie  Halleck  will  never  really  retire 
in  spirit  from  politics  and  the  success  of 
the  Republican  Party.  I  send  ray  warm- 
est and  sincerest  wishes  to  my  colleague 
and  his  family  as  they  plan  the  future. 
Mr.  SCHADEBEKG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  very  personal  reason  for  paying 
tribute  to  Charlie  Halleck. 

In  1964  there  was  a  slight  misimder- 
standing  among  the  voters  in  my  district 
and  I  was  given  a  short  sabbatical  from 
the  Halls  of  Congress.  We  have  cleared 
up  that  mlsimderstanding.  but  as  each 
of  us  knows.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  such 
personal  disasters  occur  we  look  about 
us  for  a  friend.  Sometimes  they  are  few 
and  far  between.  But  not  Charlie 
Halleck.  He  was  there,  beside  me.  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  for  me.  and  we  had  a 
-  crowd,  bigger  than  any  during  the  cam- 
'  palgn. Imight add. 
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They  came  to  t  ear  him.  to  pay  their 
respects  to  him  ai  id  to  salute  him  as  a 
man  who  does  no  forget  his  friends  In 
their  moments  of  idversity. 

So  In  saying  a  «mporary  goodbye  to 
Charlie  Halleck.  [  have  a  special  p^ 
In  my  heart  for  w  shlng  him  the  best  of 
everything  Uf e  haj  to  ofTer  In  the  years 
ahead.  He  has  earned  It  from  his  coun- 
try, from  this  Cot  gress.  and  certainly  I 
owe  him  this  and  i  nuch  more  than  I  will 
ever  be  able  to  rei  ay. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
Join  my  two  f rlea  Is  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  to  piy  tribute  to  a  great 
leader,  a  dedicate  i  American,  a  tireless 
worker.  Charlii  I-  alleck. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  In  1952. 
CHARI.IS  Halleck  \ras  the  majority  leader 
of  the  House.  He  was  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  a  briUla  it  organizer.  Indefati- 
gable vote-getter,  and  determined  team 
leader..  -  ^^^  ^. 

He  has-  been  rig  litly  credited  with  the 
major  legislative  v  ctories  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress The  Joe  M  artln-Chartie  Halleck 
team  astounded  tHe  political  writers  who 
had  Rotten  too  acciistomed  to  thinking  of 
the  Republican  Ps  rty  as  only  the  part  of 
opposition. 

In  1956  he  was  again  on  the  minority 
side  and  successfully  kept  the  Congress 
from  overriding  President  Elsenhower's 
vetoes.  In  1958  he  >ecame  the  Republican 
leader  and  brougnt  about  major  changes 
in  the  party's  orgi  nization  in  the  House. 
He  developed  a  irell- organized  tightly 
knit  machine  tha;  worked  closely  with 
the  White  House. 

Charlie  Halleci  ;  continued  to  keep  the 
minority  close  to(  ether  and  responsive 
imder  a  Democra;ic  President.  He  was 
continuing  in  a  tr  ^tion  he  began  when 
he  was  a  very  yoiing  man.  His  political 
acuity  and  actlvlt  f  took  him  from  local 
politics  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  a, ways  willing  to  work 
hard  for  his  parts  on  all  levels  and  in  all 
capacities. 

He  has  fought  f  tr  his  district,  his  State, 
his  Nation,  and  h  is  party  from  the  time 
he  entered  Cong  ess  in  1935.  A  lot  of 
history  has  occur  ed  since  that  time  and 
Charlie  Halleck  has  helped  make  It. 

I  shall  miss  hin  in  this  body,  and  I 
know  that  all  of  ils  colleagues  will  miss 
his  good  humor.  s<  und  counsel,  and  warm 
friendship. 

I  know  that  hi  i  retirement  will  be  an 
active  one.  and  I  loubt  that  he  will  have 
much  time  for  his  beloved  fishing. 

I  wish  him  the  greatest  happiness  and 
all  of  God's  blessii  igs. 

Mr.  MATSUNiiGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  American  v  ho  is  also  a  good  and 
courageous  man  will  end  33  years  of 
dedicated  service  as  a  Member  of  this 
House  when  Chai  les  Halleck  retires  at 
the  end  of  this  session.  The  Hoxise  of 
Representatives  (has  felt  the  guiding 
hand  of  this  talei  ted  man  through  much 
of  the  long  peri(d  of  his  service  to  his 
district,  the  Sta  e  of  Indiana,  and  the 
Nation.  As  major  ty  leader  of  this  august 
body  during  the  ( 0th  and  83d  Congresses, 
Charles  Halleo  :  demonstrated  his  un- 
win  friends  among  the 
as  the  minority  leader 
87th,  and  88th  Con- 


usual  ability  to 
opp<»ltlon,  and, 
during  the  86th 


gresses,    he    led    a    spirited    but    good- 
natured  fight  against  the  majority. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  Is  held  in 
the  highest  esteem  by  all  who  know  him, 
and  he  is  known  for  his  incisive  reason- 
ing and  his  sound  Judgment. 

Charles  Hallecks  retirement  marks 
the  end  of  a  distinguished  career  in  Cmi- 
gress,  and  it  is  with  highest  regard  for 
the  man  and  the  public  servant  that  I 
extend  to  him  a  fond  aloha  and  best 
wishes  for  continuing  success  in  his  fu- 
ture endeavors. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  I^?eaker,  when  our 
colleague,  Charlie  Halleck,  takes  leave 
here,  he  will  have  had  Just  short  of  34 
years  of  continuous  service  in  this  body, 
where  he  has  served  with  honor  and 
distinction,  and  where  he  has  commanded 
the  respect  of  all  who  have  served  with 
him. 

It  matters  not  that  we  sit  on  oiqxMlte 
sides  of  the  aisle— no  chasm  divides  our 
friendship,  though  we  belong  to  different 
politics^  iMirtles,  and  it  gives  us  a  sharp 
twinge  of  regret  when  an  able  Member 
bows  out  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Halleck  was  a  Member  here  when 
I  came  to  Congress  and  I  have  come  to 
know  him  well  and  have  great  admiration 
for  his  ability  and  devotion  to  his  duty. 
He  is  a  real  son  of  the  great  State  of 
Indiana,  where  he  was  bom.  where  his 
roots  are  deep,  and  he  has  brought  hon- 
or to  his  State.  Charlie  Halleck  was  a 
success  before  he  graduated  from  col- 
lege, as  his  biography  will  show,  and  he 
has  never  been  found  lacking  on  any 
occasion  when  he  was  needed  to  serve 
our  country.  Charlie  Halleck  has  quali- 
ties of  leadership  and  was  in  the  fore- 
front of  his  party's  activities  for  many 
years.  I  have  never  known  him  to  give 
ground  or  relinquish  a  fight  when  he  felt 
he  was  in  the  right.  That  Charlie  Hal- 
leck was  an  astute  legislator  no  one  will 
deny,  and  in  hot  debate,  his  sagacious 
opinions  were  freely  sought  and  followed 
by  members  of  his  party.  He  is  a  great 
statesman,  highly  respected  for  his  wis- 
dom, and  the  esteem  he  has  earned  by 
his  integrity  and  dedication  to  his  oCQcial 
duties  is  not  confined  to  his  party.  He  is 
a  gentleman  of  compassion,  hiunllity, 
understanding,  warm  personality,  and 
keen  wit,  and  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 

While  we  take  this  occasion  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  colleague,  nothing  we  can 
say  here  can  equal  the  tribute  his  own 
constituents  have  p>aid  to  him  over  the 
years  by  reelecting  him  to  Congress,  thus 
expressing  their  implicit  confidence  in 
his  ability  and  integrity. 

Good  health  and  good  fortune  to  you. 
Charlie.  It  was  a  privilege  to  serve  with 
you.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  you 
and  your  family  boundless  happiness  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  this  Congress  adjourns, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  will  con- 
clude a  term  of  service  in  this  body  isWch 
spans  more  than  one-third  of  a  century. 
He  now  ranks  seventh  in  seniority  among 
all  Members,  and  second  among  all  Re- 
publicans. Yet  his  record  Is  remarkable 
not  Just  for  this  length  of  service,  but 
more  importantly  for  the  quality  of  the 
contributions  he  has  made  to  the  Nation 
and  the  Congress. 


The  gentleman  has  occupied  many 
posts  of  leadership  in  this  body,  and  has 
set  a  standard  of  leadership  which  is  far 
easier  to  recognize  than  to  reach.  His 
has  been  an  example  of  bold,  fiery  de- 
bate, of  hard  work  for  his  Nation  and 
his  State,  of  strong  loyalties,  and  of 
courageous  initiatives  along  the  course 
dictated  by  his  conscience. 

When  the  season  called  for  partisan- 
ship, he  has  been  among  the  most  effec- 
tive of  p>artisans.  But  when  the  times 
demanded  sUtesmanship.  he  has  recog- 
nized the  need  and  answered  it. 

Serving  here  with  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  for  the  past  8  years  has  been  a 
privilege  and  an  education  for  me.  I  want 
to  Join  the  many  who  are  rising  today  in 
tribute  to  him  and  express  my  own  sin- 
cere wish  that  he  may  enjoy  many  years 
of  calm  and  contentment  with  his 
family. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
opportimlty  of  joining  with  my  col- 
leagues In  honoring  my  friend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana.  Charlie  Halleck. 
as  he  approaches  the  end  of  his  service 
here.  Others  have  spoken  at  length  so 
I  shall  only  say  a  word,  but  a  very  sin- 
cere word,  about  our  friend. 

Charlie  Halleck  and  I  came  to  Con- 
gress the  same  year.  I  observed  him  as 
he  distinguished  himself  as  a  leader  on 
his  side  of  the  aisle  and  as  one  whose 
talents  were  much  admired  by  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

He  will  be  missed  in  the  House.  He 
leaves  with  the  good  wishes  of  those  who 
have  served  with  him  through  the  years. 
His  standards  of  public  service  are  high. 
His  concern  is  the  public  good  and  the 
strength  and  security  of  our  countrj-. 
the  coimtry  whose  cause  he  has  ably 
sought  through  the  years  to  promote. 
Best  wishes.  Charlie,  in  the  years  ahead. 
Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Charlie 
Halleck  will  soon  leave  this  body,  to  the 
regret  of  all  of  us,  but  he  will  leave  be- 
hind a  record,  and  take  with  him  mem- 
ories, that  are  rare  in  the  annals  of  the 
history  of  this  institution. 

No  man  possesses  every  ingredient  es- 
sential to  being  a  perfect  legislator  but 
in  this  respect  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana has  few  peers.  They  said  he  was  a 
"gut  fighter"  whatever  that  term  Implies. 
He  was  surely  a  gladiator,  ready,  anxious 
and  well  prepared  to  challenge  any  mind 
and  voice  in  the  Chamber.  Few  would 
counter  him  and  I  am  sure  none  did  so 
willingly.  He  has  &n  able  mind,  a  broad 
and  long  experience,  and  powers  of  recol- 
lection that  provide  him  with  enough 
arguments  for  any  occasion.  I  have  often 
said  that  if  I  need  assistance  on  the  floor 
there  was  one  man  I  would  want  on  my 
side — Charlie  Halleck.  He  had  respect 
and  even  affection  for  his  fellow  Mem- 
bers but  he  was  merciless  to  their  ideas 
when  his  convictions  called  on  him  to 
take  a  stand. 

Only  a  few  went  higher  in  Govern- 
ment than  he  did.  On  more  than  one 
occasion,  it  was  Indicated  that  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  Vice  President 
was  in  his  grasp  but  somehow  it  did  not 
materialize.  He  would  have  brought 
honor,  effectiveness,  and  distinction  to 
that  position  had  the  wheel  of  fate  de- 
creed but  it  was  not  to  be. 
He  served  with  me  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
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Ices  Committee  and  all  of  us  on  the 
committee  were  thrilled  when  he  agreed 
to  serve  with  us.  When  we  needed  sound 
advice  he  was  there  and  the  committee 
was  the  beneficiary  and  the  country  bet- 
ter served.  In  assigning  him  special  posi- 
tions on  the  subcommittees,  we  broke 
every  rule  in  the  book,  but  in  advancing 
him,  we  were  advancing  ourselves.  I  also 
observed  that  even  though  he  was  in  the 
twilight  of  his  career,  he  imdertook  each 
and  every  assignment  with  the  zest  of  a 
freshman  anxious  to  make  a  record. 

In  victory  and  defeat,  and  he  had  his 
measure  of  both,  he  was  a  true  cham- 
pion. He  loved  his  work  and  his  fellow 
man  and  this  was  returned  to  him  by  all 
who  knew  him.  He  will  continue  to  be 
witti  us  because  memories  of  him  will 
endure. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana,  the  Honorable 
Charles  A.  Halleck,  is  retiring  after  a 
33-year  career  in  Congress.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  Join  the  himdreds  of  his 
colleagues  who  express  regret  at  his  leav- 
ing. 

He  entered  politics,  after  graduation 
from  law  school,  by  becoming  a  county 
prosecutor  in  Indiana.  In  a  special  elec- 
tion in  1935,  he  won  his  first  congres- 
sional seat;  he  has  been  reelected  ever 
since. 

Today  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
best  and  shrewdest  political  leaders  in 
the  coimtry.  He  has  earned  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  consistoitly  demonstrating, 
through  the  years,  his  parliamentary 
skill  and  political  acumen. 

As  minority  leader  in  the  House,  time 
and  time  again,  he  eschewed  i}ersonal 
considerations  and  fervently  dedicated 
himself  to  what  he  thought  was  best  for 
his  party  and  his  country. 

This  great  Hoosler  has  been  a  party  to 
monumental  legislation  during  his  long 
public  career.  To  pass  that  legislation,  he 
has  worked  long  and  hard,  fiercely  and 
aggressively.  In  the  finest  sense  of  the 
word,  he  is  a  bom  competitor.  He  has 
become  a  great  legislator  during  his  long 
career  of  distinguished  service. 

I  believe  I  speak  not  only  my  own 
sentiments,  but  those  of  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  this  House,  when  I  compliment 
Charles  A.  Halleck  on  his  record.  He 
has  been  an  industrious  and  diligent 
public  servant. 

When  a  man  has  served  In  Congress 
for  33  years,  representing  his  constitu- 
ents in  our  national  legislative  body,  it 
Is  difficult  to  summarize  his  usefulness  in 
the  confines  of  one  spoken  tribute.  His 
record  of  service  has  been  exceeded  by 
few  in  our  Nation's  history. 

He  has  been  a  prodigiou^  hard  work- 
er in  his  committee  activities.  At  all  times, 
he  has  kept  his  eye  on  those  things  which 
were  for  the  best  interests  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Congressman  Halleck  has  been  mod- 
est about  his  outstanding  record  In  Con- 
Kress.  He  has  never  boasted  about  a 
record  that  speaks  for  Itself. 

He  has  always  been  kind;  he  has  al- 
ways been  considerate.  He  has  always 
wanted  to  do  what  was  best.  For  these 
reasons,  he  has  many  warm  and  personal 
friends. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply  respect  Charlie 
Halleck's  ability.  Through  the  years  I 
have  found  his  seasoned  background  in 
Congress  to  be  an  inspiration  to  me.  His 
conduct  has  been  exemplary;  his  coun- 
sel, wise;  his  friendship,  a  treasured  pos- 
session. 

Congressman  Halleck  has  always 
demonstnU«d  his  profound  faith  in  our 
kind  of  government  and  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  He  has  dedicated 
his  life  to  the  betterment  of  his  fellow 
man,  tils  Government,  and  his  imrty. 

As  Charlie  Halleck  returns  to  the 
community  of  Rensselaer,  Ind.,  to  re- 
sume his  private  life,  I  wish  him  many 
years  of  continued  success  and  effective 
service.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  cm 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

It  has  been  a  great  honor  for  me  to 
serve  In  three  Congresses  with  Charlie 
Halleck.  I  have  been  privileged  during 
many  House  debates  to  sit  next  to  Char- 
lie, and  to  gain  the  benefit  of  his  wise 
counsel  and  vast  legislative  experience. 
I  am  proud  to  be  among  the  many  for- 
tunate Americans  who  can  claim  Charlie 
Halleck  as  a  close  friend. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Indiana,  the 
Honorable  Charles  A.  Halleck,  and  I 
have  served  together  for  the  last  34  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  rise 
with  a  feeling  of  personal  loss  to  express 
my  profound  respect  and  admiration  for 
this  colleague  who  is  retiring  from  the 
Congress  after  a  long  and  meaningful 
career  of  public  service. 

There  is  little  that  those  of  us  who 
would  honor  this  man  can  do  to  pay  ade- 
quate tribute  to  him  and  to  his  splendid 
service.  The  host  of  friends  that  he 
leaves  here  In  the  Congress,  and  his  out- 
standing record  of  accomplishments  in 
every  area  of  legldative  activity,  are 
themselves  a  fine  and  wonderful  testa- 
ment to  this  man  and  to  ills  remarkable 
ability  to  which  even  the  most  sincere 
and  eloquent  speaker  can  scarcely  do  Jus- 
tice. Still,  we  want  to  voice  our  appreci- 
ation for  our  good  friend,  and  I  Join 
wholeheartedly  with  those  here  today 
who  salute  him. 

Charlie  Halleck  has  continuously 
demonstrated  his  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  American  business — both  large  and 
small — and  he  has  contributed  much  to 
the  success  of  all  our  Nation's  business 
enterprises,  but  I  do  happen  to  know  per- 
sonally of  his  particular  interest  and 
lielpf  ulness  to  the  small  businessman  and 
I  would  like  to  offer  my  special  thanks  to 
this  gentleman  for  his  significant  con- 
tributions In  this  field.  For  7  years  Char- 
lie Halleck  was  a  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  of  the 
House  while  I  was  chairman  and  he 
labored  diligently  on  behalf  of  America's 
small  businessmen,  helping  to  make  our 
committee  a  respected  and  productive 
arm  of  the  Congress.  During  his  mem- 
bership on  this  committee,  as  In  the 
many  other  areas  of  his  House  service,  he 
displayed  the  vigor,  integrity,  and  lead- 
er^p  which  have  made  him  such  a  valu- 
able Member  of  this  body. 

No  greater  compliment  can  be  paid 
than  to  say  that  a  Member  has  the  re- 
spect of  his  colleagues,  and  over  the 
years,  Charlie  Halleck  has  certainly 
earned  and  kept  the  respect  of  every 


Member  of  Congress  with  whom  he 
served.  Truly,  he  shall  be  missed  by  all 
of  us.  As  he  leaves  the  House,  I  wish  him 
the  best  of  everything  that  life  has  to 
offer. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  gentlemen  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Aoair 
and  Mr.  Bray]  for  arranging  this  time 
today  so  that  we  may  pay  tribute  to  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck].  I  weloKne 
the  opportunity  to  Join  in  an  expression 
of  deep  appreciation  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  for  the  service  he  has  ren- 
dered to  this  body  and  to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
visualize  the  House  of  Representatives 
without  Charlie  Halleck.  He  has  served 
with  great  distinction  for  nearly  34  years 
in  this  body,  and  he  will  leave  a  void 
when  the  91st  Congress  convenes  without 
him.  For  over  half  of  his  lifetime  and 
over  a  third  of  a  century  this  national 
political  figure  has  served  with  honor  his 
district,  State,  and  Nation.  Charlie 
Halleck  is  a  man  of  dependability,  con- 
geniality, courage,  and  humility,  but 
most  of  all,  he  is  a  man  who  has  earned 
the  highest  respect  of  each  of  his  fellow 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Charlie  Halleck's  wisdom,  experience, 
wise  counsel,  and  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  made  our  Nation  great  will 
long  be  remembered  in  these  halls,  and 
the  vacancy — his  leaving — will  be  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  one  to  fill.  Although  he 
no  longer  will  hold  public  office,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Nation  can  continue  to 
count  on  his  wisdom  in  time  of  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague  has  earned 
a  well-deserved  rest  from  the  rigors  of 
public  life,  and  I  join  with  his  many 
friends  in  wishing  for  Charlie  Halleck 
the  blessings  of  a  long  and  fruitful  retire- 
ment. 

Mr.  CLETVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  real  pleasure  that  I  join  In  this 
richly  deserved  tribute  to  one  of  our 
really  great  leaders  and  legislators  of 
contemporary  times,  Congressman  Char- 
lie Halleck. 

Although  my  6-year  personal  acquaint- 
anceship with  Charlie  Is  relatively  brief 
in  comparison  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  already  spoken  and  who 
served  with  him  for  many  years,  it  has 
Iseen  a  rich  and  warm  experience  that  I 
shall  long  cherish. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress.  Charlie 
was  not  only  generous  with  his  advice, 
but  his  advice  was  good.  He  helped  me 
get  started,  as  he  has  done  for  so  many 
others. 

Although  I  am  sorry  that  Charlie  is 
retiring,  I  think  that  his  decision  to  do 
so  is  typical  of  his  realistic  and  prag- 
matic approach  to  the  leadership  and 
legislative  problems  that  he  has  handled 
so  well  over  the  years. 

Another  point  that  I  would  Uke  to 
make  is  to  pay  a  word  of  tribute  to 
Charlie  for  how  much  he  has  done  over 
the  years  to  make  the  two-party  poli- 
tical system  work  during  dark  days  when 
this  important  aspect  of  our  political 
system  was  so  little  appreciated  and  in- 
deed facing  extinction.  There  are  now 
many  people  in  the  country  who  are 
waking  up  to  the  fact  that  among  our 
many  blessings  is  our  two-party  political 
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„„«^. ,    are  thanking  their 

lucky  stars  for  ihe  opportunlUes  that 
the  system  is  giving  them  now  to  exer- 
cise a  choice.  , 
It  is  somewhai  ironic  that  many  or 
the  people  who  ar  s  now  praising  the  two- 
party  pcditical  sy  item  to  the  skies  usea 
to  criticize  this  syi  tem  violently  and  some 
of  them  heaped  t  aeir  wrath  on  Chablb 
Hallick  who  dl<  »  much  to  preserve 
this  system  and  to  make  it  work. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  to 
Charli«  for  his  f -lendship  and  for  the 
many  kindnesses  BUid  good  advice  that 
he  has  bestowed  upon  me.  I  wish  him 
well  in  the  future ,  and  many  long  and 
happy  retirement ;  ears. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  M  r.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
pay  my  high  rega  rds  and  deep  affection 
to  the  dedication  of  the  great  commit- 
tee on  Approprlat  ons  for  the  work  they 
have  done  on  this  gigantic  piece  of  legls- 
latlon.'lt  lllustrab  a  more  work  than  one 
can  envision.  Our  t»mmittee  of  40  mem- 
bers had  a  part  li  i  this  effort  to  the  ex- 
tent of  roughly  121  billion-plus.  This 
great  committee.  With  Its  subcommittee 
of  rouglily  11  or  12  members,  whatever 
the  number  is.  I  think  deserves  tlie 
thanks  of  the  ent  re  membership  of  this 
body  for  this  won«  erf ul  effort,  and  I  want 
to  thank  them  at  his  time. 

Mr.  CSiairman.  a  great  many  people 
nave  been  workli  s  to  this  end,  and  to- 
day— this  is  the  <  inly  time  I  will  have — 
when  this  Congre  is  ends,  a  living  institu- 
tion of  this  House  will  voluntarily  become 
a  former  Member  of  the  House.  I  am 
referring  to  one  of  the  most  amazing, 
most  versatile,  riost  dependable,  most 
colorful,  most  coi  genial,  and  most  effec- 
tive men  who  hive  ever  served  In  the 
Congress  of  the  Jnited  States — the  in- 
comparable       CBAKLI*        HaiiT.TK.        of 

Indiana.  ^       ^     . 

Frankly,  I  do  act  know  how  to  de- 
scribe a  living  ins  itution— but  I  do  think 
that  description  f  ts  him. 

Chaklxs  was  a  aatlonal  political  figure 
when  most  of  us  were  very  Junior 
Members. 

We  admired  hm;  we  feared  him;  we 
respected  him ;  ai  id  many  of  us  even  tried 
to  emulate  him.  Jilently.  I  suspect,  some 
even  cursed  him  because  of  his  uncanny 
parliamentary  ta  lowledge,  until  they  dis- 
covered that  he  was  preserving  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Hoise;  Insisting  upon  ad- 
herence to  the  lules  of  the  House;  and 
assuring  an  orde  rly  legislative  process. 

There  are  also  many  of  us  here  today 
who  learned  li  valuable  lessons  from 
Charlie  Hallbck — lessons  in  loyalty; 
lessons  in  patriotism;  lessons  In  friend- 
ship; lessons  ii  courage;  lessons  in 
himillity;  lesson  i  In  greatness;  and  les- 
sons in  the  grace  of  accepting  defeat. 

Charlie  Halleck  has  spent  more  than 
half  of  his  life  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Besic  es  being  one  of  the  most 
powerful  flgurei  in  the  Congress,  he  has 
been  a  man  of  national  prominence  in 
party  affairs,  a  man  who  has  had  great 
influence  In  his  >arty's  selection  of  presi- 
dential Candida  es,  and  a  man  who  came 
very  close  to  ha  irlng  his  party's  nomina- 
tion for  Vice  ]»resident  of  the  United 
States.  When  w  b  are  all  dust  a  himdred 
years  hence,  his  iorians  will  still  be  argu- 
ing how  Uie  hlsl  ory  of  our  country  might 
have  been  chai  ged  if  Charub  Hallxck 


had  been  part  of  his  party's  presidential 

Ucket. 

But  I  think  that  Charlie  would  agree, 
as  most  Members  of  the  House  would 
agree,  that  the  reputation  a  Member 
most  cherishes,  or  of  which  he  is  most 
Jealous,  Is  his  reputation  among  his  fel- 
low Members  of  the  House. 

Charlie  Halleck  loves  this  House, 
holds  it  in  reverence,  and  has  never,  not- 
withstanding the  heat  of  political  battle, 
done  anything  to  detract  from  its  dignity. 
The  two  words  which  best  simi  w 
Charlie  Halleck  are  -fearlessness"  and 
"integrity."  Those  of  us  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  political  fence,  even  on  the 
rare  occasions  when  we  have  disagreed 
with  him,  have  always  admired  him  for 
these  qualiUes.  He  is  fearless  but  fair  In 
all  kinds  of  batUe.  He  always  demon- 
strates the  courage  to  fight  for  what  he 
believes,  regardless  of  the  odds  or  the 
criticism.  He  has  a  reputation  as  a  give- 
and-take  fighter,  who  always  gives  more 
than  he  has  to  take. 

And  above  all,  his  Integrity  is  unques- 
tioned. Members  of  both  parties  know 
that  if  Charlie  Halleck  gives  his  word. 
It  can  be  relied  upon. 

Republicans  have  not  always  treated 
Republicans  as  kindly  as  Democrats  treat 
Democrats.  But  even  those  who  were  not 
always  ready  to  follow  Charlie's  leader- 
ship retained  for  him.  as  Indeed  ills  Dem- 
ocratic opponents  retained  for  him.  re- 
spect and  affection  as  one  who  Is  faithful 
to  his  ideals,  loyal  to  the  House,  kind  and 
understanding  to  his  friends,  and  stead- 
fast in  his  dedication  to  the  principles 
which  made  America  a  great  Nation. 

We  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
have  had  the  privilege  In  the  89th  and 
90th  Congress  of  knowing  what  an  indis- 
pensable contribution  he  has  made  as  a 
member  of  our  committee. 

His  wisdom,  his  experience,  and  the 
depth  of  his  insight  have  been  of  tre- 
mendous value  to  the  committee  many, 
many  times  during  its  deliberations.  He 
has  served  with  special  effectiveness  on 
our  very  sensitive  Subcommittee  on  the 
Central  InteUlgence  Agency.  And  we 
have  been  grateful  for  his  strong  and 
eloquent  support  when  bringing  a  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

All  of  us  feel  a  touch  of  sadness  at 
seeing  Charlie  Halleck  leave  the  House, 
though  we  know  his  rest  is  well  deserved. 
But  we  know  this  House  wiU  always  be 
a  part  of  him.  We  can  say  for  ourselves 
and  for  history,  that  he  will  always  be 
a  part  of  the  House. 

Each  Member  of  this  House  can  aspire 
to  no  greater  accomplishment  than  to 
hope  that  when  he  leaves  this  House— 
for  whatever  reason— these  words  can  be 

said  about  him. 

His  life  is  gentle  and  the  elements  so 
mixed  in  him  that  nature  might  stand 
up  and  say  to  all  the  world— this  is  a 
man. 

I  shall  forever  cherish  my  affection;  my 
respect;  my  admiration;  my  apprecia- 
tion ;  and  my  friendship  with  a  very  great 
American — the  Honorable  Charles  Hal- 
LKX,  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
genuine  regret  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  observe  the  retirement  of  our  es- 
teemed friend  and  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  A.  Halleck,  of  Indiana. 


He  has  served  in  the  Congress  with  out- 
standing distinction  and  high  recognition 
for  the  past  33  years.  He  has  indeed  been 
a  leader  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Certainly  there  could  be  no  more  de- 
voted, patriotic,  or  able  Representative  of 
the  people  thaii  Charlie  Halleck.  His 
record,  since  he  first  came  to  serve  in 
these  historic  Halls,  has  been  one  of 
great  achievement  and  complete  fidelity 
to  duty.  All  of  us  who  have  had  the 
privilege  to  share  his  friendship  have 
reason  to  admire  and  respect  his  sterling 
virtues.  Charlie  Halleck  is  a  loyal  party 
man  but  he  believes  in  the  two-party  sys- 
tem and  has  contributed  to  its  strength. 
For  all  of  these  things,  he  has  earned  the 
respect  of  all  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  His  personal  example  provides 
for  all  of  us  here,  and  those  who  will  come 
after,  a  permanent  inspiration  for  the 
type  of  patriotic  service  for  which  this 
Nation  will  never  cease  to  be  indebted  to 

him. 

He  has  served  his  constituency,  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  our  beloved  Nation 
with  admirable  ability  and  a  spirit  of 
dedication  and  loyalty.  He  has  been  a 
strong  leader  and  a  most  effective  legisla- 
tor, keenly  aware  of  contemporary  prob- 
lems and  zealous  in  pursuing  solutions 
for  them  In  the  interest  of  the  American 

people. 

As  he  leaves  us,  I  am  happy  to  note 
the  unforgettable  record  of  accomplish- 
ment that  he  has  made  while  a  Member 
of  the  House. 

He  was  elected  minority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  his  Republi- 
can colleagues  on  January  6,  1959.  He 
had  previously  served  as  majority  leader 
of  the  Republican  80th  and  83d  Con- 
gresses. During  the  81st  and  82d  Con- 
gresses, he  was  often  referred  to  by  the 
press  as  "leader  of  the  majority."  a  testi- 
monial to  Halleck's  ability  to  win 
friends  among  the  oppositon  for  many 
measures  which  came  to  the  floor  of  the 

His  committee  assignments  have  in- 
cluded Rules.  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  Small  Business,  Investigation 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments. Lobbying  Activities.  House  Ad- 
ministration, Public  Works,  and.  current- 
ly Armed  Services  and  Standards  of  OfB- 
clal  Conduct. 

I  heartily  congratulate  him  upon  his 
flne  service  and  wish  for  him  and  his 
family  good  health,  happiness,  and  peace 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  first 
met  Charles  Halleck  in  1940.  It  was 
in  Philadelphia  at  the  RepubUcan  Na- 
tional Convention  when  Wendell  Wilkie 
was  nominated.  Halleck  was  the  spark- 
plug of  the  convention  and  everything 
seemed  to  revolve  around  him. 

For  me,  shortly  to  have  my  first  vote. 
it  was  a  rare  treat  to  see  him  in  opera- 
tion. Thereafter,  I  watched  his  progress 
through  leadership  in  the  House  and  a 
starring  role  on  the  "Ev  and  Charlie 
Show."  ,     „  . 

When  I  came  to  Washington  in  Feb- 
ruary 1966,  he  had  already  yielded  his 
stellar  position  and  was  one  of  the  small 
group  of  Republicans  still  carrying  the 
banner  in  an  overwhelming  DemocraUc 
House. 
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Serving  with  Charles  Halleck  has 
been  a  privilege,  and  it  is  Indeed  an 
honor  to  retire  with  him  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  many  out- 
standing tributes  to  our  friend  Charlie 
Halleck.  Bversrthing  has  been  stated 
with  greater  eloquence  than  I  can  master, 
but  I  have  observed  over  the  past  8  years 
that  Charlie  Halleck  is  beloved  primar- 
ily because  of  his  great  ability  as  an  ef- 
fective leader  and  legislator. 

Those  of  us  on  the  Republican  side 
respect  and  admire  Charlie  Halleck  be- 
cause of  ills  devotion  to  our  cause  and  to 
our  party,  but  we  recognize  that  he  has 
earned  respect  in  this  great  body  be- 
cause of  his  willingness  and  eagerness 
to  place  the  interests  of  the  country 
ahead  of  politics.  I  know  the  entire  Kan- 
sas delegation  has  benefited  from  his 
wise  counsel  and  many  times  his  unso- 
licited advice.  We  wish  him  well  as  he 
leaves  the  House  of  Representatives  after 
34  action-packed  yetu-s. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  service  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Charlie  Halleck. 

During  my  20  years  in  the  House,  there 
has  never  been  a  more  articulate  or  effec- 
tive person  in  debate. 

Some  of  us  who  are  leaving  the  House 
will  not  long  be  remembered  but  the 
record  of  service  to  his  constituency  and 
to  our  country  that  Charlie  Halleck 
has  rendered  will  stand  as  a  gigantic 
monument  to  his  great  ability  as  long  as 
there  is  a  House  of  Representatives. 

I  have  been  honored  to  claim  him  as  a 
friend  and  while  the  Congress  will  be  the 
poorer  because  of  his  retirement,  I  can 
certainly  understand  why  he  would  wish 
to  do  so. 

I  wish  for  him  and  his  family  many 
years  of  happiness  and  health. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
well  that  we  should  take  time  out  to  ex- 
press our  feelings  of  esteem  and  admira- 
tion for  one  who  has  served  so  long  and 
so  well  as  our  colleague,  Crarlks 
Halleck. 

His  announced  retirement  plans  cause 
mixed  emotions,  both  a  feeling  of  great 
loss  In  service  to  his  coimtry,  his  State, 
and  the  people  of  his  congressional  dis- 
trict, and  at  the  same  time,  wishing  him 
a  most  pleasant  and  well-deserved  re- 
tirement. 

Charlie  Halleck  has  furnished  great 
leadership  to  the  Congress,  and  particu- 
larly during  the  years  he  served  as  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. During  the  22  years  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  this  Congress,  he  has  be^i 
most  helpful  and  kind,  particularly  dur- 
ing my  freshman  years.  During  these 
years  of  close  cooperation  and  warm 
friendship  I  have  learned  to  admire  his 
leadership,  his  strong  integrity,  and  his 
fairness  in  all  things.  All  of  us  here  have 
a  high  respect  for  him. 

I  join  with  the  many  other  friends  and 
colleagues  of  Crarux  Halleck  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  upon  his  retirement  and 
to  wish  him  Qodspeed. 

Mr.  wnXIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  proud  to  Join  today  in  paying  tribute 
to  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Charles  A.  Halleck,  whose 


retirement  from  Congress  tills  year  will 
end  a  most  remarkable  career  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Congressman  Halleck  came  to  this 
body  in  1935,  diulng  a  critical  period 
when  the  United  States  was  still  strug- 
gling to  free  Itself  from  the  grip  of  the 
worst  economic  depression  in  our  his- 
tory. 

During  the  ensuing  one-third  of  a  cen- 
tury. Congressman  Halleck  has  con- 
tinued to  serve  as  a  Representative  from 
Indiana  through  turbulent  chaotic 
days — World  War  n,  the  cold  war.  the 
Korean  war,  the  Cuban  confrontation, 
nuclear  war  threats,  Vietnam,  and  a  wide 
assortment  of  domestic  crises. 

It  is  a  mark  of  Mr.  Halleck's  capacity 
for  leadership  that  he  served  for  4  years 
as  majority  leader  in  the  House,  and  for 
6  years  as  mmortty  leader,  during  some 
of  the  most  crucial  years  of  his  tenure. 

Although  Mr.  Halleck  and  I  are  of 
different  political  persuasions,  and  have 
not  always  agreed  on  matters  before 
this  Congress,  I  have  always  foimd  him 
fair  and  open  minded  in  his  discus- 
sions of  issues,  and  steadfast  in  his  de- 
votion and  loyalty  to  the  best  Interests 
of  his  country.  He  has  been  a  devoted 
partisan  to  the  Republican  Party,  but  I 
have  always  found  him  to  be  a  complete 
gentleman  in  his  conduct  toward  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  join  my  colleagues 
today  In  paying  tribute  to  Charles  Hal- 
leck, who  will  be  retiring  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Charles  Halleck  has  dedicated  his  life 
to  serving  his  country.  He  served  In 
Worid  War  I,  and  in  1924,  Just  after  re- 
celving  his  law  degree  from  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, he  was  elected  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  the  Jasper-Newton  circuit  in 
Indiana,  and  he  was  reelected  to  that 
post  four  times.  He  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  74th 
Congress  in  1935,  and  has  been  here  ever 
since.  His  33  shears  in  the  House  include 
service  as  majority  leader  In  the  80th 
and  83d  Congresses,  and  as  minority 
leader  In  the  86th,  87th,  and  88th  Con- 
gresses. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  he  has  shown  a  knowledge- 
able concern  for  the  military  prepared- 
ness of  the  Nation,  and  his  work  has 
won  him  the  praise  of  his  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  has  also 
made  a  valuable  contribution  as  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Standards  of 
OfQclal  Conduct  Committee. 

When  Charles  Halleck  retires  this 
year  the  Congress  will  have  lost  one  of 
its  most  capable  and  popular  Members; 
the  Nation  will  have  lost  one  of  Its  most 
dedicated  leaders;  and  the  people  of  In- 
diana will  have  lost  an  outstanding  pub- 
lic servant. 

I  want  to  wish  him  the  best  of  luck 
In  his  retirement,  and  I  hope  he  enjoys 
the  rest  and  relaxation  he  so  richly  de- 
serves. 

Mr.  CAHTIJi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
deserved  tribute  to  Representative 
Charles  A.  Halleck,  of  Indiana. 

From  the  time  I  first  met  Charlie 
Halleck  In  1958,  imtll  this  very  day. 


I  have  foimd  liim  to  be  in  all  things, 
a  real  man.  I  have  seen  him  in  victory, 
and  defeat;  in  Joy  and  sorrow;  in  success 
and  failure.  I  have  seen  legislation  which 
he  supported,  defeated;  and  legislation 
which  he  opposed,  passed  into  law.  I 
have  seen,  on  the  other  hsmd,  Charlie 
Halleck's  enlightened  and  persuasive 
arguments  bring  about  both  the  passage 
and  defeat  of  legislation  which  he  sup- 
ported or  opposed.  He  has  been,  and  is 
now,  a  truly  great  leader  with  the  ability 
to  enthuse  followers.  The  remarkable 
effectiveness  of  the  minority  party  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  recent 
years  has  been,  in  a  large  measure,  due 
to  Charlie  Halleck's  great  leadership. 

In  addition  to  his  outstanding  quali- 
ties as  a  dedicated  Representative  and 
party  stalwart,  Charlie  Halleck  was  al- 
ways an  understanding,  interested,  and 
helpful  friend.  All  of  us  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  miss  him.  His  loss 
will  be  great  to  the  Congress,  but  even 
greater  to  his  congressional  district,  his 
State,  and  to  liis  Nation. 

A  great  American  is  yielding  the  torch 
after  lighting  the  way  for  those  of  us  who 
follow.  Betty  joins  me  In  wishing  Charlie 
Halleck,  his  wonderful  wife,  and  family 
many  years  of  deserved  happiness,  good 
health,  and  God's  blessings. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  91st 
Congress  convenes  next  January,  some 
of  us  will  be  missing  from  this  Chamber. 
One  of  them,  is  the  statesman  from  Indi- 
ana, Charles  A.  Halleck.  The  gentleman 
has  spent  33  years  representing  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Second  District  of  Indiana. 
There  is  abimdant  record  that  he  has 
represented  it  ably  and  well  and  with 
complete  dedication  to  not  only  his  State 
but  the  Nation  as  well. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know 
and  serve  in  this  body  with  Charlie  Hal- 
leck for  the  past  16  years.  Time  and 
time  again  he  has  demonstrated  his  able 
and  forceful  manner  as  a  legislator  and 
a  leader. 

While  I  know  he  will  be  missed  by  all 
of  the  Members  of  this  House,  he  has 
earned  a  well-deserved  rest.  I  hope  for 
Charlie  many  years  of  good  health  and 
happiness  in  his  retirement. 

Mr.  REIPEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  in 
respectful  tribute  to  a  man  who  has 
spent  half  his  life — over  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury—In service  to  his  country,  to  this 
House,  to  his  party,  and.  most  particu- 
larly, to  his  fellow  man. 

As  he  has  done  for  hundreds  of  his 
colleagues  down  through  those  years, 
Charlie  Halleck  gave  me  the  benefit  of 
his  coimsel  wiien  I  first  came  to  this 
body  nearly  8  years  ago. 

I  was  touched  that  a  man  who  had  be- 
come a  legend  in  his  own  time,  a  friend 
of  Presidents,  a  man  burdened  by  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  leadership  of  his 
party,  would  spare  the  time  to  take  an 
interest  in  a  freshman  colleague. 

Charlie  Halleck  did  that  for  me  and 
for  countless  others.  And  we  learned 
faster  and  became  better  Congressmen 
because  of  his  guidance. 

Although  this  House  will  never  be 
quite  the  same  without  him.  we  rejoice 
in  the  knowledge  that  Charlie  will  now 
be  able  to  concentrate  on  the  things  he 
really  enjoys,  like  hunting  and  fishing. 
He  has  been  an  almost  annual  visitor — 
and  a  most  welcome  one — to  my  State 
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and  district  In  pun  ult  of  the  wily  ring- 
neck  pheasant.  We  lope  that  In  hla  new- 
found leisure  he  cm  spend  more  time 
with  us  in  that  mo  (t  rewarding  pursuit. 
Perhaps  he  will  iven  find  time  to  dip 
a  line  in  one  of  thd  Great  Lakes  of  toe 
Missouri,  where  so  ne  of  the  greatest 
sport  flidilng  In  Am  irlca  Is  offered. 

Whether  It  be  In  South  Dakoto  or  to 
this  House  that  he  loves  so  dearly  and 
has  served  with  aach  distinction,  we 
hope  he  wlU  come  b  ick  and  see  us  often 
Mr.  CXJLMER.  M '.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  three  decades  I  have  had  the  gen- 
uine pleasure  of  having  served  in  this 
body  with  the  able  knd  dedicated  B«em- 
ber  from  Indiana  my  good  friend 
Charub  HALLtcK.  "Ihroughout  that  pe- 
riod of  time,  it  has /been  my  pleasure  to 
Icnow  and  be  assodlated  with  this  dis- 
tinguished son  of  Ir  diana.  Charlk  and  I 
both  enjoy  the  gre  it  outdoors  and  as  a 
result  have  spent  m  emy  pleasant  days  on 
flsmng  and  huntlnt  trips.  Through  the 
indulgent*"  of  thea  j  outdoor  sports,  as 
well  as  during  our  work  In  the  House,  I 
got  to  know  him  we  1. 

Chablik  Hallick  is  a  natural-born 
leader  of  men.  He  c  immands  the  respect 
and  admlraUon  of  friend  and  foe  alike. 
He  Is  a  fighter  by  to  ittact.  While  he  never 
ran  away  from  a  fight,  no  one  has 
charged  him  with  aklng  undue  advan- 
tage of  his  adversai  y.  WhUe  he  lost  some 
engagements  durin  f  ills  leadership,  both 
as  minority  and  najority  leader,  the 
balance  sheet  woul  i  reveal  that  he  won 
many  more  vlctorle » than  he  suffered  de- 
feats. . 

His  service  to  his  House  has  been 
marked  by  exceptli  mal  devotion  to  duty, 
rugged  convictions  Bmd  hard  unremitting 
work.  Pew  Membe  s  of  the  House  have 
served  with  as  much  disttoctlon  as  has 
our  friend  whom  ve  honor  here  today, 
both  on  the  floor  ind  on  the  important 
Committees  on  Uterstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  Small  i  ustoess,  PubUc  Worts. 
Armed  Services,  standards  of  Official 
Conduct,  and  the  C  Mnmlttee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  t  m  hsppy  to  Jota  with 
the  many  other  fr  ends  of  Charlii  Hal- 
LKCK  to  paytog  hiJ  a  respect  and  extend- 
ing admiration  an  1  good  will  to  this  dls- 
tingiiished  son  of  Indiana. 

CHARLU  is  rett-lng  voluntarily  from 
this  body  where  h  j  created  such  an  out- 
standing image,  irot  only  will  his  con- 
stituency and  his  State  miss  ills  valuaWe 
services,  this  Houi  e  and  the  Nation  Is  the 
poorer  for  his  retirement.  May  he  and 
his  devoted  and  It  vely  wife,  Blanche,  en- 
retirement  which  they 
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Joy  the  reward  of 
so  richly  deserve 
Mr.  HARVEY. 


^^,  ^^ klr.  Speaker,  of  all  the 

praise  and  glowlm  :  rhetoric  that  has  been 
bestowed  on  our  f  i  lend,  Charlh  Hallsck, 
I  believe  former  I  resident  Dwlght  D,  El- 
senhower's writtei  I  comments  summed  It 
up  best  when  he  w  rote : 

CHAU.X8  A.  Haukk  has  been  an  exem- 
plary public  servan  i.  He  has  been  a  foremost 
patriot.  Ho  tiBLS  di  monstrated  many  times 
not  only  political  tourage  but  a  blgli  order 
of  aelfleasneas  to  itrvlce  to  our  nation.  Hs 
hM  been  faithful  o  frlendB,  a  hard-hltttng 
la  dynamic  and  effective 
a  respected  advocate  of 


but  fair  partisan, 
leader,  and  alwayi 
his  views 


In  paying  my 
LIB  hIilleck,  I 
been  both 


i  peclal  tribute  to  Char- 

cc  n  only  add  that  I  have 

fortunite  and  truly  privileged 


to  have  known  a  gentleman  of  ills  cali- 
ber for  8  years.  My  only  regret,  which  Is 
shared  by  everyone.  Is  that  we  are  not 
only  losing  a  good  friend,  but  this  coun- 
try Is  losing  the  services  of  one  of  Its 
finest  public  servants. 

Charlib,  I  wish  you  even  greater  suc- 
cess and  happtoess  to  the  years  ahead. 
I  congratulate  you  and  I  thank  you  for 
your  outstanding  34  years  of  service  to 
our  coimtry  to  the  UJ3.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Continued  good  fortune  and 
good  health. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  ol 
the  most  respected  Manbers  of  this  body 
have  Joined  together  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  gentleman  from  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Indiana. 

Stoce  he  entered  this  Chamber,  over 
33  years  ago.  Charles  A.  Hallkck  has 
played  a  key  role  to  its  historic  develop- 
ment, laboring  unceasingly  on  behalf  of 
his  constituents  and  the  rest  of  the 

As  majority  leader  to  the  80th  and  83d 
Congresses,  and  as  minority  leader  to 
the  86th.  87th.  and  88th  Congresses,  he 
has  provided  urgently  needed  leadership 
during  a  period  of  tremendous  challenge 

and  change.  

Today,  I  add  my  voice  to  the  many 
others  wliich  have  paid  their  respect  to 
Charlie  Hallick.  On  the  eve  of  his  re- 
tirement, he  can  look  back  on  a  career 
filled  with  acliievement.  In  fact,  to  the 
very  year  tliat  he  is  leaving  tills  body, 
the  principles  he  has  fought  so  long  and 
well  for  promise  to  be  vtodlcated  at  the 
polls.  And,  whatever  the  outcome,  none 
of  us  will  soon  forget  the  work  of  this 
great  legislator. 

Our  best  wishes  will  go  with  him  when 
he  leaves  this  winter  and  begins  to  en- 
joy ills  well-earned  retirement. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  add  my  words  of  respect  and 
friendship  for  our  colleague,  Charlie 
Halleck,  as  he  prepares  to  leave  this 
House  after  34  years  of  service  to  it.  to 
the  people  of  ills  district,  and  to  tills 
Nation. 

Politics,  as  Charlib  so  well  knows,  is 
a  rough-and-t\imble  profession— but  It 
can  also  be  a  high  calltog  for  men  of 
courage,  simple  honesty  and  straight- 
forwardness, and  deep-seated  patriotism. 
These  are  traits  that  have  marked 
Charlie  Halleck  as  a  man  and  as  one 
of  the  most  respected  Congressmen  ever 
to  serve  to  this  body. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  with  this 
distinguished  American,  and  to  have  had 
the  privilege  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time  to  have  iiim  as  my  leader.  Those 
were  good  years,  and  he  was  a  good 
leader,  a  marvelous  debater,  and  an  out- 
standtog  parliamentarian  whose  accom- 
plishments and  whose  record  wlU  stand 
comparison  with  those  set  through  the 
years  by  those  other  distinguished  Amer- 
icans whom  their  congressional  col- 
leagues have  come  to  associate  with 
greatness.  And  there  can  be,  as  we  know, 
no  higher  praise— no  larger  goal  to  strive 
for  to  life— than  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion of  one's  colleagues. 

Respect  and  affection,  those  things 
Charlie  Halleck  has  earned  and  shall 
always  keep,  from  all  of  us. 

I  wish  him,  and  his  family,  nothtog 
but  the  best  to  the  years  that  lie  ahead 


of  them,  but  let  him  know,  as  he  goes, 
that  we  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  feUow 
colleagues,  many  laudable  words  have 
been  spoken  today  and  many  remato  to 
be  said  to  grateful  appreciation  for  the 
33  years  of  dedicated  service  performed 
by  the  Honorable  Chaslbs  A.  Halleck, 
of  Indiana.  I  have  known  the  distin- 
guished Member  from  his  earliest  days 
to  the  House  and  they  were  warm, 
friendly  years.  Though  we  sit  on  opposite 
aisles  of  this  Chamber  and  though  we 
occasionally  disagreed  on  potots  of  legis- 
lation, there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
anyone  could  Justly  say  that  he  was  a 
man  who  failed  to  foUow  the  dictates  of 
his  heart  and  of  his  conscience. 

He  was  warmly  regarded  and  widely 
respected  by  both  parties.  His  knowledge 
and  leadership  was  recognised  to  tba 
short  span  of  10  years  when  his  Republi- 
can colleagues  elected  him  majority 
leader  of  the  80th  Congress.  He  has 
served  on  major  committees,  he  has 
played  a  leading  role  to  formulating 
goals  and  objectives  of  his  party,  he 
leaves  this  Chamber  as  mtoori^  leader. 
In  short,  he  leaves  each  of  us  with  an 
todelible  record  of  achievement. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  this  House  pay 
tribute  today  to  the  service  of  tills  man 
who  to  too  short  a  time  will  be  leaving 
us,  for  he  has  paid  tribute  to  service  to 
his  State  and  country  to  a  long,  reward- 
ing pubUc  career. 

Under  imanlmous  consent  I  submit 
some  biographical  notes  and  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  from  the  Congressional 
Directory  for  tocluslon  to  the  Cohcres- 
sional  Record,  as  follows: 
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Bkmsapbicai.  Notes  or  Charles  A.  Halleck 
Rep.  Charles  A.  Halleck  (R)  Ind.,  was 
elected  Minority  Leader  In  the  U.S.  House  of 
RepreeentaUvee  by  his  Republican  colleagues 
on  Jan.  6.  1959.  He  had  previously  served  aa 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Republican  80th  and 
88rd  Congresses.  During  the  Blst  and  82nd 
Congresses,  he  was  often  referred  to  by  the 
press  as  "leader  of  the  majority,"  a  teetl- 
monUl  to  HallecJt's  abUity  to  win  friends 
among  the  opposition  for  many  measures 
which  came  to  the  Floor  of  the  House. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  after  a  special 
elecUon  in  1935— at  that  time  the  only  Re- 
pubUcan  member  from  Indiana— the  Hoosler 
Congressman  has  gained  wide  recognition  as 
an  able  legUlator. 

Committee  assignments  have  included 
Rules.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Small  Business,  InvesOgatlon  of  the  National 
Labor  ReUUons  Board.  Expenditures  In  the 
Executive  Departments.  Lobbying  Activities 
and  House  Administration,  Public  Works, 
and.  currently.  Armed  Services  and  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct. 

HaUeck  served  as  permanent  chairman  of 
the  19«0  Republican  National  Convention  at 
Chicago  and  has  also  served  as  chairman  of 
the  NaUonal  RepubUcan  Congressional  Com- 
mittee and  was  chairman  of  a  House  subcom- 
mittee which  drafted  the  OOP  Statement  of 
Principles  and  ObJecUves  adopted  February 
6,  l9eo. 

Favorite  diversions:  hunting  (fowl— espe- 
cially ducks),  nshlng  and  golf. 

FOUowlng  are  excerpts  from  a  HaUeck  bio- 
graphical Sketch  presented  on  Radio  Station 
WLW  Ctodnnatl.  written  by  Joe  McOaflrey 
of  the  Capitol  Radio  CorrespondenU*  Oal- 

l6ry  * 

"HaUeck  U  one  of  the  handful  of  men  to 
come  to  the  surface  In  the  Wg  manpoww 
pool  of  the  House  of  RepreeenUtlves  .  .  . 
^•HaUeck  U  no  Daniel  Webster.  His  cwatory 
is  far  from  the  fiowery  style  that  placed  the 


old  New  Englander  In  oratorical  history.  With 
a  lawyer  trained  mind,  Halleck  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  lasues  under  dlscusBlon.  He  has 
a  wonderful  capacity  for  sensing  the  mood  of 
his  audience,  for  being  able  to  feel  what 
arguments  will  be  most  effective,  and  know- 
ing that,  he  passes  very  lightly  over  other 
argxunents  that  to  many  may  seem  more 
vital  .  .  ." 

"Halleck  can  'will'  his  audience  to  listen  to 
him  .  .  ." 

"As  Majority  Leader  of  the  80th  Congress, 
Halleck  proved  that  a  good,  practical,  hard- 
working politician  can  also  be  a  thoughtful, 
considerate  diplomat  .  .  ." 

Biographical   Skxtch   From   the   Congrbs- 

BIOKAL   DiaXCTORT 

Charles  A.  Halleck,  Republican,  of  Rensse- 
laer, was  born  In  Jasper  County,  Ind.,  August 
33,  1900,  and  has  resided  there  all  his  life; 
attended  grade  and  high  schools  In  Rensse- 
laer; was  graduated  from  Indiana  University 
with  an  AJB.  degree  In  1922  and  with  an  LL.B. 
degree  In  1024;  elected  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  Order  of  the  Coif,  and  Is  also  a 
member  of  Beta  Theta  PI  and  Phi  Delta  Phi: 
served  In  World  War  I  and  Is  a  member  of 
the  American  Legion;  married  to  Blanche 
White,  of  Indianapolis,  and  they  have  two 
children,  Charles  W.  and  Mrs.  Walter  R. 
Litchfield:  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney 
of  the  Jasper-Newton  circuit  In  1934,  and 
was  reelected  four  timet;  was  elected  to  the 
74th  Congress  at  a  special  election  held  on 
January  29,  193S:  reelected  to  the  76th  and 
succeeding  Congresses;  majority  leader  in 
the  80th  and  83rd  Congresses;  minority 
leader  In  the  86tb  and  87th.  and  88th 
Congresses. 

Mr.  KORNEX3AY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  speak  a  word  of  stocere  tribute  to 
my  colleague  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  the  Honorable  Charles  A.  Halleck. 
of  Indiana,  who  will  retire  from  the  Con- 
gress effective  at  the  end  of  the  current 
session. 

I  share  retirement  plans  with  Mr. 
Halleck,  after  8  years  of  service  here; 
but  when  I  look  at  ills  record  and  con- 
sider the  full  realization  that  he  has 
served  oonttouously  In  the  House  stoce 
1935,  I  am  awed  by  his  sheer  stamina 
and  by  the  impressive  total  of  33  years 
of  service  which  he  has  given  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  country. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress  to 
January  1961,  Mr.  Halleck  was  servtog 
as  minority  leader  of  the  House;  and  as  a 
freshman  Member  I  watched  his  exper- 
tise on  many  occasions  with  appreciation 
of  his  abilities  and  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  at  hand  and  to  the  party  which  he 
has  so  ably  represented  here  over  the 
years.  In  addition  to  ids  long  period  of 
service  to  the  House,  he  was  majority 
leader  to  the  80th  and  83d  Congresses, 
and  mtoority  leader  to  the  86th,  87th,  and 
88th  Congresses. 

In  the  rolls  of  the  Indiana  delegation. 
Congressman  Halleck  has  the  longest 
period  of  service  of  any  Member  on  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  sides.  He  will 
be  greatly  missed  by  friends  and  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  on 
the  committees  of  the  House,  where  he 
has  made  substantial  contributions  both 
on  Armed  Services  and  on  the  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct,  betog  ranking  mtoor- 
ity member  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Halleck  has  been  to  the  House 
spanntog  a  remarkable  period  of  our  his- 
tory in  this  coimtry,  during  which  many 
technological  and  social  adjustments 
liave  taken  place.  He  is.  therefore,  a  valu- 


able depository  of  knowledge,  experience, 
and  expertise;  and  I  am  sure  these  qual- 
ifications will  continue  to  be  of  benefit 
to  Charlie  Hallbck's  district,  his  State, 
and  to  the  Nation,  In  what  I  trust  will 
be  many  more  productive  years  for  him. 
My  best  wishes  go  with  him  and  ills  fam- 
ily for  a  long,  prosperous,  and  healthful 
life  after  he  leaves  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
Joto  with  my  colleagues  to  paying  tribute 
to  my  good  friend  and  much  respected 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Charles  A. 
Halleck,  of  Indiana,  who  Is  retlrtog  at 
the  adjournment  of  this  Congress.  He 
has  served  honorably  his  country.  State, 
and  constituents  for  34  years  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress.  I  am  proud  to  have  served 
for  over  19  of  tiieee  years  as  a  colleague 
of  Charlie  Halleck's  and  I  have  learned 
to  admire  liim  as  a  great  legislator  and 
American. 

Although  we  have  differed  on  many 
occasions  with  respect  to  our  personal 
political  beliefs,  we  have  at  the  same  time 
listened  to  and  respected  each  other's 
views.  During  tills  same  period,  I  have 
gatoed  great  respect  for  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  who  has  endured  great 
triumphs  and  many  days  of  dlsappotot- 
ment.  but  during  these  periods,  he  has 
been  a  true  gentleman.  For  this  and 
many  reasons,  Charlie  Halleck  has 
gatoed  many  friends  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and,  to  addition,  my  personal 
esteem,  respect,  and  admiration. 

During  the  90th  Congress,  I  have  been 
particularly  privileged  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct and  to  work  closely  with  Charlie 
Halleck.  who  as  the  ranktog  Republican 
member  on  this  committee  exhibited  ex- 
treme totelligence,  personal  totegrity, 
and  fairness  to  all  at  all  times. 

Although  Charlie  Halleck  is  retiring 
from  the  Congress,  I  am  sure  we  mato- 
tato  the  same  hope  that  our  Nation  may 
continue  to  rely  on  his  wisdom  and  cour- 
age to  time  of  need. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  best  personal 
wishes  to  Charlie  and  liis  dear  wife, 
Blanche,  for  many,  many  years  of  con- 
ttoued  iiapptoess  and  health. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  Joto  with  my  colleagues  In  pay- 
ing special  tribute  to  our  esteemed  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague  from  Indi- 
ana, the  Honorable  Charles  A.  Halleck, 
who  is  retiring  from  Congress  after  serv- 
ing 33  years  as  an  outstanding  leader  of 
his  party  and  dedicated  statesman  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  todeed  honored  to  be  privileged 
to  serve  with  Congressman  Halleck  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  His  re- 
markable ability  as  a  legislator  and  ids 
sincere  dedication  to  this  Nation  and 
to  his  party,  serving  4  years  as  majority 
leader  and  6  years  as  mtoority  leader  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  is  a  deep 
inspiration  to  all  of  us.  Our  great  Nation, 
the  State  of  Indiana,  and  the  Republican 
Party  are  most  fortunate  to  have  such 
exemplary  leadership.  Congressman 
Halleck's  distinguished  service  will  be 
a  hallmark  to  the  annals  of  our  country's 
history. 

I  joto  with  his  many  friends  and  col- 
leagues in  wishing  Congressman  Halleck 
and  ills  f  amUy  many  years  of  good  health 


and  a  most  enjoyable,  well-deserved  re- 
tirement. 

Mr.  FRIFDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Holy 
Bible  makes  many  references  to  "an  ap- 
pototed  time  and  season."  Our  distto- 
guished  colleague,  the  very  able  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Second  District  of  In- 
diana has  decided  that  "an  appototed 
time  and  season"  for  him  to  relinquish 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  be  the  expiration  of  the  present 
90th  Congress.  It  is.  therefore,  but  right 
and  proper  that  we  pause  to  our  delib- 
erations for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  Just 
and  fully  merited  tribute  to  one  of  our 
most  outstanding  colleagues — Represent- 
ative Charles  A.  Halleck  of  Indiana. 

It  was  not  long  after  I  first  took  my 
seat  to  the  House  to  1953  that  tliis  effec- 
tive legislator  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  and  I  formed  a  warm  friendship. 
Whenever  he  to<*  the  floor  in  either  ad- 
vocacy or  opposition  to  a  mesisure,  and 
also  durtog  committee  heartogs,  he  was 
forceful  and  eloquent  and  brought  his 
brilliant  mtod  to  deal  with  the  matter 
imder  consideration.  The  depth  of  his 
intellect  manifested  itself  at  an  early 
age  and  upon  the  completion  of  his  stud- 
ies at  college  he  was  elected  to  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  lionorary  fraternity  for  ex- 
cellence of  his  academic  work.  The 
highly  coveted  Order  of  the  Coif  was 
awarded  to  him  for  scholarship  as  a  law 
student. 

As  a  35-year-old  Indiana  lawyer. 
Charlie  Halleck  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress to  1935  and  he  has  conttoually 
served  his  district  and  our  Nation  with 
outstandtog  ability  and  distinction  to 
this  day.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  our 
colleague  whom  we  honor  now  is  the  only 
man  since  1900  to  have  t)een  both  the 
majority  and  minority  leader  of  his 
party  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Not  only  Is  he  one  of  the  most  influential 
legislative  leaders,  but  he  is  also  an  to- 
dlvidual  of  power  nationally  to  his  polit- 
ical party.  Passage  of  time  and  issues 
probably  caused  some  to  forget  what 
many  in  the  present  generation  never 
knew,  that  Representative  Halleck  came 
close  to  receiving  the  Republican  Vice 
Presidential  nomination  in  1948. 

Broadness  of  view,  tolerance,  and  un- 
derstanding are  native  characteristics  of 
our  resp>ected  colleague.  It  is,  therefore, 
no  accident  that  the  name  of  Halleck,  a 
Methodist,  graces  the  student  center  at 
St.  Joseph  College,  a  Roman  Catholic  in- 
stitution at  Rensselaer,  Ind.  His  great 
abiUty.  ills  capacity  to  organize  his  deter- 
mtoation,  his  manner  of  securing  the 
devotion  and  loyalty  of  his  associates  and 
colleagues  are  the  hallmarks  of  his  genial 
personality. 

I  am  sure  that  we  must  all  agree  with 
former  President  Eisenhower's  evalua- 
tion of  him  when  he  said  that  Congress- 
man Halleck  is  "an  exemplary  public 
servant — a  foremost  patriot." 

When  the  91st  Congress  opens  next 
year,  it  will  be  deprived  of  having  the 
benefit  of  his  wise  counsel  and  opinions 
as  a  Representative,  but  knowtog  Charlie 
Halleck,  I  feel  confident  that  his  to- 
fluence  and  personality  will  conttoue  to 
be  felt  upon  public  issues. 

May  the  years  ahead  for  Charlie  Hal- 
leck be  filled  with  health  and  happiness 
for  he  carries  with  iiim  our  most  heart- 
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felt  best  wishes  for  the  future  and  our 
abiding  appreciation  for  his  friendship, 
and  his  great  work\here  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Stated. 

Mr.  HAIiPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Chaiu.ii 
Hallick  has  8erT<d  his  party  and  his 
country  In  the  Hm  se  of  Representatives 
since  1935.  In  the  \  'ords  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity's distingui  hed  alumni  award, 
which  he  received  n  1961,  he  is  "unique 
In  his  ability  as  a  itrateglst  on  the  ever- 
changing  batUegrcund  of  Congress."  In 
this  country,  It  Is  i  lerhaps  inappropriate 
to  refer  to  Congres  i  as  a  "battleground." 
but  surely  no  mai  In  the  Republican 
Party  deserves  the  title  "Master  Strate- 
gist" more  than  h(   does. 

Pew  men  have  dc  ne  more  to  strengthen 
and  uphold  our  cierlshed  party  tradi- 
tions. Chaklik's  lo  'alty  and  outstanding 
contributions  to  t  le  Republican  Party, 
our  republican  syst  un  of  government  and 
our  republican  fal  ii  in  the  dignity  and 
wojth  pi  every  Individual  have  been 
woven  Uxto  the  fab  Ic  of  our  national  life. 
They  can  be  nelth(  r  lost  nor  forgotten. 

As  majority  anc  minority  leader,  and 
as  a  hard-working  member  of  the  Public 
Works,  Armed  Ser  Ices,  and  Ethics  Com- 
mittees. Chaklik'8  devotion  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  welfaie  of  his  constituents, 
the  country,  and  Congress  have  been 
constant  througho  iit  his  34  years  in  our 
National  Legislatu  e.  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  know  Jig  and  working  with 
him,  and  I  can  si  y  that  this  has  been 
one  of  the  greates ;  pleasures  of  my  own 
service  In  Congrea  3. 

Charlib  has  be  sn  the  respected  con- 
fidant of  our  higlest  political  and  gov- 
ernmental leader!.  Including  the  five 
Presidents  who  have  been  incumbents 
since  he  first  came  to  Congress.  His 
strength  secured  1  tie  programs  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  iespite  the  wpositlon 
of  a  Democratic  n  lajorlty,  and  the  early 
battles  for  civil  rghts  legislation  could 
not  have  been  w  m  without  his  deter- 
mined leadership  md  support. 

With  Charlis's  leparture,  our  country 
is  losing  one  of  it  finest  and  most  hon- 
ored legislators.  V,  e  bid  him  goodby  with 
a  great  sense  of  1  >ss,  and  hope  that  his 
retirement  will  be  as  full  and  rich  as  his 
years  of  distinguished  service  in  our 
Ooverrunent. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
it  means  that  a  Congressman's  Con- 
gressman, CH.\RLr ;  Halleck,  will  soon  be 
leaving  the  Housn  of  Representatives,  I 
have  mixed  emotions  as  I  make  these 
remarks.  We  will  i  ill  miss  Chahlu's  dally 
presence,  but  on  he  other  hand  a  man 
who  has  contribui  ed  so  much  to  this  Na- 
tion deserves  an  <  pportunlty  to  rest  and 
some  recreation. 

When  I  was  el  «ted  to  the  83d  Con- 
gress, Charlie  I  allkck  was  majority 
leader  and  now.  after  16  years  have 
passed,  his  kindn  »8  and  thoughtfulnesa 
to  me,  a  very  gre  sn  freshman.  Is  one  of 
the  most  vivid  m(  mories  I  hold. 

Pew  men  will  eave  this  House  hav- 
ing made  an  imp  esslon  upon  American 
democracy  as  las  dng  as  that  made  by 
our  good  and  Jovli  J  friend  from  Indiana. 
Charlie  Halleck.  Pew  have  been  as  ef- 
fective and  as  per  etratlng  in  debate  nor 
more  respected  bj  their  opposition.  And 
few  were  as  tmlvefaally  loved  as  Chabui 
Halleck, 


In  1967  I  was  privileged  to  tour  Viet- 
nam with  a  group  which  included  Chah- 
UE.  As  we  talked  with  OI's  and  generals, 
diplomats  and  leaders  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, it  was  Interesting  to  see  the  in- 
stant recognition  of  who  Mr.  Halleck 
was  and  the  obvious  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  everyone.  Here,  in  a  war-torn 
country  half  way  around  the  globe,  I 
found  that  Charlie  Halleck  has  earned 
worldwide  respect  as  well  as  the  esteem 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  Congress.  It  is  a 
respect  that  is  Justly  deserved  and  one 
which  will  prevail  even  after  he  has  re- 
tired to  his  beloved  State  of  Indiana. 

As  you  leave  us,  Charlie,  let  me  ex- 
press my  great  gratitude  for  your  help 
and  your  friendship.  I  hope  that  in  the 
years  ahead  the  fish  will  always  be  biting 
and  the  ducks  will  be  flying  low. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  years  in  this  historic  Chamber 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
many  eloquent  words  are  said  whenever 
one  of  our  colleagues  decides  to  retire 
from  his  arduous  legislative  duties.  It  is 
not  because  I  wish  to  conform  to  such 
custom  that  I  now  rise  to  speak,  but  I 
do  so  to  voice  my  esteem  and  warm 
friendship  that  I  have  for  the  distin- 
guished and  able  Representative  of  the 
Second  District  of  Indiana,  the  Honor- 
able Charles  A.  Halleck. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me,  I  am  sure, 
to  recoimt  his  truly  great  career  in  the 
Congress,  for  we  are  all  well  aware  of 
his  work  and  signal  achievements  as  a 
dedicated  and  highly  effective  Repre- 
sentative from  his  district  and  as  one 
who  enjoyed  the  rare  distinction  of  hav- 
ing been  both  the  majority  and  minority 
leader  in  the  House. 

It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  know  that 
Charlie  Halleck  was  among  those  who 
were  appointed  to  the  first  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  of  the  House  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1941,  and  became  its  ranking 
minority  member.  That  was  during  the 
77th  Congress  and  he  held  that  place 
of  distinction  In  the  succeeding  78th 
Congress. 

After  a  2 -year  Interval  Representative 
Halleck  was  again  appointed  to  this 
committee  and  was  again  its  ranking  mi- 
nority member  in  the  81st  and  82d  Con- 
gresses. His  contributions  to  the  tasks 
assigned  to  that  committee  helped  to 
firmly  establish  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  as  an  Important  and  much- 
needed  arm  of  the  Congress  to  aid  and 
assist  small  business — the  backbone  of 
our  economy. 

His  brilliance  as  a  lawyer  can  perhaps 
be  gaged  by  the  fact  that  not  only  has 
he  earned  the  right  to  wear  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  key,  but  he  also  was  elected  to 
one  of  the  law's  greatest  honors — the 
Order  of  the  Coif.  These  native  talents 
were  then  focused  on  the  work  of  the 
Congress  and  for  his  efforts  he  earned 
the  admiration  and  esteem  of  his  col- 
leagues. 

Charlie  Halleck  has  made  history 
many  times  during  his  career  In  the  Con- 
gress. It  was  while  serving  on  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  that  our  col- 
league again  made  history  when  our  com- 
mittee became  the  first  congressional 
committee  with  hearings  to  be  televised. 
These  landmark  hearings  were  held  by 
a  subcranmlttee  under  my  chairmanship 


with  Congressman  Halleck  as  a  member 
in  his  home  State  of  Indiana,  at  Indian- 
apolis. 

Charlie  Halleck  also  served  with  the 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Official 
Conduct  and  made  an  important  and 
significant  contribution  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  code  of  ethics  adopted  by  the 
House. 

We  have  all  admired  Charlie  Hal- 
leck— he  was  a  battler  whom  we  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  aisle  feared  and  re- 
spected. He  has  always  been  a  statesman 
and  a  gentleman,  an  effective  advocate  of 
his  philosophy. 

Retirement  from  Congress  for  Charlie 
Halleck,  I  feel,  does  not  mean  his  re- 
tirement from  public  life  for  he  will,  no 
doubt,  continue  his  endeavors  on  behalf 
of  his  native  State  of  Tndlana  and  for  our 
country. 

We  all  shall  miss  him  greatly  in  the 
Congress.  He  has  our  very  best  wishes  for 
a  long  lifetime  of  health  and  happiness 
in  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  closing  day  of  thU  90th 
Congress  will  mark  the  end  of  34  years 
of  outstanding  service  here  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Indiana,  the 
Honorable  Charles  A.  Halleck.  It  will 
be  a  sad  day  for  us  and  for  the  people 
of  Indiana.  It  will  be  a  sad  day,  too.  for 
all  Americans  for  Charlie  Halleck 
brought  to  this  body  a  mixture  of  intel- 
lect, integrity,  determination,  and  skill 
that  has  seldom  been  matched.  As  ma- 
jority and  minority  leader  of  this  House, 
he  has  more  than  once  demonstrated 
his  adherence  to  the  principle  of  playing 
the  game  clean,  but  hard.  His  loyalty  to 
his  coimtry,  this  body,  and  his  party  has 
been  unshakable  in  good  times  end 
bad.  He  was  a  source  of  strength  and 
coimsel  to  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  young  and  old.  He  was.  more  im- 
portantly, to  xis  all,  a  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Charlie  Halleck's  rec- 
ord is  written  in  a  bold  hand  and  a 
grateful  nation,  his  people  at  home,  and 
his  party  have  heaped  honors  up>on  him. 
which  he  so  rightly  deserved.  Let  us  add 
to  that  list  an  affectionate  wish  that  In 
his  retirement  he  and  his  lovely  wife, 
Blanche,  find  the  happiness  and  content- 
ment that  a  lifetime  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice in  this  body  has  merited. 

Mr.  WHAIjLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  Join  my  colleagues 
In  honoring  Charles  A.  Halleck,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  was  very  sorry  to  learn  that  Congress- 
man Halleck  had  announced  his  retire- 
ment. He  Is  a  man  of  great  ability,  in- 
tegrity, and  has  been  an  outstanding 
leader.  His  absence  in  Congress  will  be  a 
loss  to  the  entire  Nation. 

It  was  an  honor  for  me  to  have  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  such  an  able 
l^slator. 

Congressman  Halleck  h&s  served  the 
people  of  Indiana  as  well  as  all  Ameri- 
cans in  a  very  fine  manner.  His  xmselfish 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  good 
government  is  an  Inspiration  to  all  of  us. 
He  has  always  been  very  kind,  helpful. 
and  considerate,  and  I  take  this  oppor- 
timlty  to  express  my  heartfelt  best  wishes 
to  Charles  Halleck  for  many  years  of 
good  health  and  happiness. 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  in 
paying  tribute  to  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  Congressman  Charles  A. 
Halleck,  of  Indiana,  who  has  served 
with  distinction  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
since  1935  and  whose  leadership  and 
ability  has  been  recognized  by  his  col- 
leagues on  numerous  occasions  when  he 
was  elected  majority  leader  in  the  80th 
and  83d  Congresses  and  minority  leader 
in  the  86th,  87th,  and  88tb  Congresses. 
History  will  record  that  Charlie  Hal- 
leck has  made  numerous  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  legislative  process 
during  the  last  four  decades  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  acknowledged  that  he  has  no 
peer  as  a  debater,  as  a  lawyer,  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  his  point  of  view,  and  as  a 
dedicated  and  hard-working  Member  of 
Congress. 

I  appreciate  firsthand  the  effective- 
ness and  dedication  of  Charles  Halleck, 
having  Joined  with  him  on  many  occa- 
sions, particularly  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  in  fighting  to  sustain  the 
administration's  position  which  we  be- 
lieved to  be  right.  And,  due  largely  to  his 
leadership,  we  won  99  percent  of  those 
difficult  and  often  heated  battles  even 
when  the  Democrats  had  substantial 
majorities  in  the  House. 

Charles  Halleck  Is  a  great  leader  in 
victory  and  proved  to  be  an  equally  good 
man  in  what  I  know  must  have  been  a 
moment  of  great  personal  disappoint- 
ment when  he  was  defeated  for  minority 
leader  In  the  89th  Congress.  He  volun- 
teered his  very  capable  services  neverthe- 
less and  has  repeatedly  supported  the 
Republican  leadership.  I  believe  this  Is 
proof  positive  of  the  greatness  and  the 
mettle  of  the  man.  . 

The  coimtry  will  lose  a  great  leader 
when  Charlie  Halleck  retires  and  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  services  he  has  rendered. 
There  are  few  who  have  served  in  the 
House  v,iho  can  match  his  record. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  not  seem  the  same  without  the  pres- 
ence of  our  highly  esteemed,  able,  dis- 
tinguished, and  beloved  friend.  Congress- 
man Charles  Halleck,  Indiana's  great 
native  son. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  Charlie  for  years,  not  only  In  the 
House  but  on  our  great  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

The  dean  from  the  great  State  of  In- 
diana, has  enjoyed  a  very  successful,  out- 
standing career  In  the  Congress  and  has 
attained  a  position  of  leadership  and 
recognition  given  to  few. 

On  the  Armed  Services  Conunlttee,  his 
experience.  Judgment,  keen,  penetrating, 
legal  mind,  wholehearted  patriotism,  and 
understanding  of  the  need  for  sophisti- 
cated defense  and  striking  power  in  this 
dangerous  world  have  made  him  par- 
ticularly valuable  In  charting  our  defense 
course. 

Charlie  has  the  esteem,  high  regard 
and  affection  of  the  House,  and  he  will 
be  greatly  missed  here  by  his  admiring 
colleagues,  where  he  has  devoted  so  mAny 
years  of  his  life  and  made  so  many  con- 
tributions to  the  work  of  the  House,  to 
his  great  district.  State,  and  Nation. 
Charlie  will  long  be  remembered  here 


as  a  thoughtful  friend,  sagacious,  astute 
leader  and  a  great  American. 

I  wish  for  him  in  his  retirement  many 
more  happy  years  with  his  family  and 
all  choicest  blessings  of  continued  good 
jhealth,  prosperity,  and  happiness  for 
him  and  his  dear  ones. 

He  has  carved  for  himself  a  niche  in 
the  annals  of  this  Congress  that  will 
long  be  recalled,  and  I  Join  my  many 
colleagues  in  wishing  him  and  his  fam- 
ily every  measure  of  good  fortune,  suc- 
cess and  happiness  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  Join  with  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  saluting  not  only  a  distinguished 
and  dedicated  American,  but  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  and  effective  legisla- 
tors ever  to  sit  In  the  Congress — Charles 
A.  Halleck,  of  Indiana. 

It  has  been  said  that  friendships  are 
the  reward  for  public  service — and,  if 
this /be  true,  then  Charlie  Halleck  is 
richSlndeed.  Certainly  in  the  33  years 
during  which  he  has  served  his  coimtry 
with  such  dedication,  he  has  acquired 
a  legion  of  friends  and  admirers  all 
across  the  Nation. 

Although  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
have  served  with  him  In  the  House  for 
only  6  of  those  33  years,  I  feel  that  I  have 
known  Charlie  Halleck  for  a  long 
time — for  he  is  almost  legendary  In  the 
Republican  Party.  I  shall  never  forget 
his  many  kindnesses  and  his  words  of  en- 
couragement during  my  freshman  years 
and  his  wise  counsel  In  difficult  legisla- 
tive matters. 

I  shall  always  remember,  too,  the  visits 
he  made  to  my  congressional  district  on 
several  occasions  to  speak — for  no  mat- 
ter how  heavy  his  duties  in  the  House, 
he  always  found  time  to  do  what  he 
could  to  encourage  others  to  Join  In  his 
crusade  for  better  government  and  a 
more  responsive  democracy.  Pew  people 
in  this  generation  have  done  more  to 
preserve  and  promote  the  two-party  sys- 
tem In  America — and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  history  will  record  him  as  one  who 
has  afforded  his  countrymen  responsible 
and  dynamic  leadership  during  one  of 
the  most  difficult  eras  our  Nation  has 
ever  known.  For  this,  all  Americans  owe 
him  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude. 

Let  me  add  my  wishes  for  many  years 
of  health  and  happiness  for  Charlie  and 
Blanche  Halleck  in  their  well-deserved 
retirement. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment my  colleague  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Adair  1  for  taking  this  special  order  that 
the  friends  of  Charlie  Hallick  may  pay 
tribute  to  his  msmy  years  of  distinguished 
service. 

It  Is  difficult  to  express  in  words  [the 
deep  affection  and  respect  which  I  have 
for  Charlie  Halleck.  He  was  majority 
leader  when  I  came  to  Congress,  and  was 
most  helpful  to  me  in  guiding  me  through 
that  first  year.  Charlie  is  a  well-known 
and  popular  figure  in  my  congressional 
district,  in  southern  California,  and.  each 
trip  I  make  to  the  district,  many  people 
request  me  to  remember  them  to  their 
good  friend,  Charlie  Hallbck.  Charlie 
was  always  ready  and  willing  to  come  in- 
to my  district  to  assist  in  fundraislng 


events  and  other  political  affairs  for  the 
party. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  work  for  the 
reelection  of  Charlie  Halleck  as  major- 
ity leader,  and  I  remained  loyal  to  him 
until  after  the  change  In  leadership. 
Charlie  was  a  most  effective  leader,  and 
exercised  exceptional  control  and  disci- 
pline over  our  Members  when  we  were 
in  the  majority,  as  well  as  when  we  were 
in  the  minority.  He  has  always  been  an 
outstanding  orator,  and  he  did  his  home- 
work. 

And  so.  Charlie,  I  will  miss  you  from 
this  political  battlefield,  and  wish  you  all 
the  happiness  possible  in  your  well-de- 
served retirement. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  consider  It  a  special  privilege 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  an  outstanding  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
CHARLES  A.  Halleck,  of  Indiana. 

This  able  legislator  has  been  of  great 
sisslstance  not  only  to  the  members  of  his 
own  party  but  to  those  of  us  who  serve 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

His  service  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
has  been  outstanding  and  he  Is  to  be 
commended  for  his  leadership  in  these 
fields.  ^ 

He  has  represented  the  great  State  of 
Indiana  and  the  Nation  since  the  74th 
Congress.  His  leadership  and  dedication 
to  duty  were  recognized  by  his  selection 
as  majority  leader  inlhe  80th  and  83d 
Congresses  and  minority  leader  in  the 
86th.  87th,  and  88th  Congresses,  and  he 
served  with  distinction. 

The  constituents,  who  were  so  ably 
represented  by  this  dedicated  man.  will 
miss  him,  as  will  all  of  us  who  have  been 
privileged  to  work  with  him. 

As  we  bid  farewell  to  this  devoted 
servant  of  the  people  of  Indiana  and 
the  Nation  I  want  to  say  that  I  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  with  him  since 
I  was  elected  to  Congress  In  the  86th 
Congress,  and  I  want  to  extend  my 
thanks  for  a  job  well  done  and  wish  him 
every  success  in  the  future. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
Republican  and  a  great  Representative  is 
retiring  from  the  House  at  the  end  of  this 
session.  Charles  A.  Halleck,  after  33 
years  of  loyal  and  productive  service  to 
his  country  and  his  State,  has  decided  to 
leave  Congress  still  a  winner. 

Without  doubt,  he  has  been  one  of  the 
most  effective  legislators.  I  have  known. 
He  has  consistently  won  my  respect  and 
the  respect  of  his  colleagues  with  his 
friendliness,  his  political  insight,  and  his 
parliamentary  skill. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  has  al- 
ways eschewed  his  personal  feelings  and 
ambitions  when  it  came  to  considering 
what  was  good  for  his  party,  his  district, 
and  his  coimtry. 

As  Republican  majority  leader  he  han- 
dled the  party  reins  expertly;  because  he 
was  a  champion  at  compromise  he  was 
able  to  do  an  effective  Job  in  the  very 
difficult  role  of  minority  leader. 

In  short,  he  has  always  been  the  good 
right  arm  of  the  Republican  Party.         — 
As  chairman  of  the  Republican  con- 
gressional   campaign    committee    from 
1943  to  1946,  Charlie  received  consider- 
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able  credit  for  lea  ling  the  OOP  to  Its 
first  congreasioinal  najority  In  18  years. 
I  wish  that  ever '  man  In  the  country 


the  high  benchmarks 


of  character,  court  ge,  and  dedication  to 
the  tenets  of  AmeHcan  faith  that  were 
demonstrated  by  Representative  Hallick 
during  his  congres  donal  years. 

His  Integrity,  his  commonsense,  and 
his  ability  to  listei  and  understand  have 


stood  him  In  gooc 


Congressman  H  llbck  has  always  held 


great  faith  in  our 


This   Is  on 
Charlks  Hallbck 

An  imknown 
following  words 


Nobody  grows  Old 
of  years.  People  grqw 
their  Ideals.  Tears 
give  up  entbuslasm 


Stead  over  the  years. 


_■  kind  of  government- 
great  faith  In  ths  Republican  Party — 
great  faith  in  Com  iress.  He  has  dedicated 
his  life  to  the  be  iterment  of  his  fellow 
man,  his  Oovemn  ent,  and  his  party. 

In  paying  req)e  it  to  my  good  friend,  I 
quote  the  words  ol  Abraham  Lincoln  in  a 
tribute  paid  to  He^  Clay 

His  eloquence 
fine  specimens  of 
flgxires,  elegant 
sentences,  but  i 
and  ImittMUoned 
prSceed 'Any  from 
ougb  convletlon  In 
of  bis  cause.  He 
heard. 


dljl  not  consist,  as  many 
eloquence  do,  of  types  and 
igement  of  words  and 
of  that  deeply  earnest 
and  manner  wblcb  can 
^reat  sincerity  and  tbor- 
speaker  of  the  Justice 
spoke  merely  to  be 


arr  mgement 
rattxr 
tore 


Ibe 


nt  ver 


excellent  description  of 
aithor  has  left  us  the 


merely  living  a  number 
IV  old  only  by  deserting 
mrlnkle  the  skin,  but  to 
wrinkles  the  soul. 


If  this  is  true,  Charlh  Hallbck  will 
never  grow  old. 

Soon  he  will  b>  back  home  again  in 
Indiana.  I  wish  hun  many  years  of  con- 
tinued success  ani  1  effective  service. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  Joir  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest  Ameri- 
cans of  our  time. 

I  read  of  Charli  e  Halleck  in  the  news- 
papers and  heard  him  on  the  radio  long 
before  World  Wa:  11.  I  formed  a  great 
admiration  for  hiu  i  before  I  first  met  him 
In  the  80th  Congrc  bs. 

During  the  80tJi  Congress,  I  admired 
Charlib  Hallbck  is  a  dynamic  congres- 
sional leader.  In  t  lat  Congress.  Charlib 
Hallkck,  althougl  we  had  a  Democratic 
President,  did  not  oppose  for  the  sake  of 
opposition.  He  ac  vanced  positive  alter- 
natives. The  80th  Congress  will  go  down 
in  history,  and  as  a  Democrat,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  sayiig  this,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  Congress"  is  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

That  Congress,  imder  Charlib  Hal- 
LECK's  splendid  leadership,  passed  the 
Unification  Act,  v  ith  its  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  anc  autonomy  for  the  U.S. 
Air  Force.  That  Congress  passed  the  70 
group  Air  Force,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
over  the  President  s  veto,  the  Greek-Turk 
loan,  the  Marsha  1  plan  and  other  legis- 
lation which  elect  rified  the  free  world. 

I  believe,  Mr.  S|  eaker,  since  the  retire- 
ment of  Judge  H(  ward  Smith  I  can  now 
safely  say  that  t  lere  was  a  little  more 
than  a  "meeting  }f  the  minds"  between 
southern  Democr  its,  midwest  and  west- 
em  Republicans-  -there  was  a  coalition. 

This  coalition  i  reserved  constitutional 
government,  soun  i  money  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. It  «u  my  great  honor  to 
be  a  member  of  liat  Uttle  group  which 


met  frequently  and  contacted  Charlib 
Hallbck  and  worked  with  him  In  the 
best  interest  of  our  country  and  the 
course  of  the  free  world. 

Charlib  Halleck  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress and  throughout  this  Nation  has  al- 
ways stood  up  for  America.  He  was 
greatly  instrumental  in  helping  this  Na- 
tion become  strong  mUltarlly. 

Charlib  Halleck  in  his  public  service 
was  dedicated  and  devoted  to  those  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  which  made  this  coun- 
try great — ^private  enterprise,  the  worth 
and  dignity  of  the  individual,  initiative 
and  self-reliance. 

Charlib  Hallbck  wlU  never  retire  from 
the  arena  of  public  affairs.  He  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  influence  in  affairs  of  his 
State  and  Nation.  History  will  record 
Charlib  Halleck  as  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  this  century  and  American 
poUtical  life. 

Mrs.  Dom,  who  used  to  cover  him  as 
a  reporter  for  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
and  my  family  join  me  in  wishing  for 
him  and  his  family  the  very  best  always. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  WHirBHBRl 
who  so  graciously  permitted  us  to  ex- 
tend into  his  time. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
not  filibuster  you. 

When  my  colleagues,  Ross  Adair  and 
the  other  boys  from  Indiana,  talked  to 
me  about  having  something  like  this,  I 
demurred.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  at- 
tempted to  veto  it.  But  I  must  say  after 
being  here  and  listening  to  some  of  the 
things  that  have  been  said,  I  am  really 
glad  that  they  prevailed.  Because  it  is  a 
satisfying  experience,  something  I  shall 
always  treasure. 

I  have  been  here  as  it  has  been  men- 
tioned for  34  years,  which  is  not  so  long 
as  some  would  figure  who  have  been  here 
longer.  But  for  me,  it  has  been  Just  ex- 
actly half  of  my  life. 

People  ask  me,  "Charlie,  if  you  had  it 
to  do  over  again,  would  you  do  it  the 
same  way?"  My  answer  invariably  is, 
"Yes." 

All  that  I  can  say  is  that  the  friend- 
ships I  have  made  here  shall  be  with 
me  forever.  This  has  been  for  me  a  re- 
warding, exciting,  and  wonderful  experi- 
ence— challenging  and  difficult  on  occa- 
sion— but  pleasant  more  times  than  not. 
But.  again,  I  would  do  it  all  over. 

So,  all  of  you  younger  people  who  will 
carry  on  here,  I  know  the  affairs  of  the 
Republic  will  be  in  good  hands. 

The  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Congress — but  I  think  principally  the 
House  of  Representatives — many  times 
has  been  the  balance  wheel  of  repre- 
sentative, constitutional  government.  I 
say  that,  of  course,  because  this  House  of 
Representatives  has  been  my  life.  I  have 
absolute  confidence  in  it  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  have. 

I  will  not  bother  you  too  much — 
coming  back  here — but  I  will  drop  in  oa 
you  once  in  a  while. 


[Mr.  SchwenoblI  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  8CHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation's  radio  and  television  stations 
have  Joined  our  country's  press  in  op- 
posing 8.  2658.  Typical  of  the  many  fine 
editorials  of  our  radio  and  television 
stations  which  express  concern  over  in- 
creased truck  lengths,  widths,  and 
weights  is  that  of  station  WTOP. 

The  editorial  follows: 

TSUCKB 

This  Is  a  WTOP  Editorial. 
On    high-speed    roadways    wherever    the 
population  Is  concentrated,  traffic  thunders 
along  these  days  at  an  mcreaslngly  frantic 
pfuse. 

This  can  be  said  to  reflect  a  vigorous  econ- 
omy  and  a  highly  mobile  nation,  but  It  also 
exacts  a  price  from  those  who  travel  these 
crowded  highways  In  the  form  of  nervous 
strain.  And  If  one  thing  contributes  more 
than  any  other  to  that  strain.  It  Is  the  prolif- 
eration of  trucks. 

Few  things  are  more  unsettling  than  the 
weaving  In  and  out  of  traffic  of  these  giant 
dlesels  and  their  trailers,  frequently  with 
demands  for  room  from  their  powerful  air 
horns. 

It  Is  a  chilling  prospect,  therefore,  that 
much  heavier  trucks  with  two  or  three  trail- 
ers hooked  In  tandem  could  become  common- 
place before  long.  Legislation  that  would  open 
the  door  to  these  behemoths  on  the  Inter- 
state system  has  cleared  the  Senate  and  a 
committee  of  the  House. 

Even  If  the  braking  systems  on  such  rigs 
could  be  said  to  be  adequate.  Imagine  the 
pretty  mess  if  one  skidded  on  a  slippery  road 
and  Jackknlfed  across  the  highway.  Think  of 
the  fun  It  would  be  to  pass  these  Junior- 
grade  freight  trains.  Reflect  for  a  bit  on  what 
the  enormous  weight  of  these  trucks  would  do 
to  the  roadways  and  bridges  over  which  they 
rolled. 

Still  unclear  Is  the  effect  various  contribu- 
tions by  the  trucking  lobby  to  members  of 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  have  had 
on  the  speedy  treatment  accorded  the  bill. 

Super-sized  trucks,  whatever  their  bene- 
fits to  truckers,  are  In  no  way  essential  to 
the  nation's  economic  health.  If  Congress 
approves  a  bill  which  Is  loose  enough  to 
permit  these  monsters  to  appear.  It  will  have 
sold  out  the  Interests  of  the  vast  majority 
of  motorists  who  use  the  Interstate  system. 

This  was  a  WTOP  Editorial,  Norman  Davis 
speaking  for  WTOP. 


THE  TRUCK  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
CNxal  of  Oeorgia) .  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
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MOUNTING  IMPORTS  CREATING 
SERIOUS  SITUATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
O'Neal  of  Georgia).  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Whitener]  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  for  the 
excellent  analysis  he  made  in  the  House 
on  September  17  of  the  serious  situation 
confronting  the  American  woi*er  by 
reason  of  mounting  imports.  Congress- 
man Dent  deserves  the  praise  and  thanks 
of  every  American  for  the  continued  in- 
terest he  has  shown  in  our  import  prob- 
lem and  for  his  great  concern  over  the 
welfare  of  the  American  worker. 

I  share  the  views  expressed  by  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  and  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  who  Joined  with 
him  on  September  17  in  calling  the  Na- 
tion's attention  to  our  serious  import 
problem. 


Mr.  Speaker,  some  pe<H>le  have  become 
obflesaed  today  with  the  idea  that  every 
social,  econcunic,  and  governmental  prob- 
lem can  be  solved  by  the  aiq?ointment  of 
a  oommlssicm  or  committee  to  enlighten 
us  with  its  findings.  So  many  commissions 
have  been  appointed  for  so  many  diverse 
purposes  recently  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  become  confused.  One  needs  a 
special  directory  to  keep  up  with  these 
commlsdons.  llie  response  to  every  crisis 
is  to  appoint  a  commission  or  an  advisory 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  other  industry  in 
America  has  been  Investigated,  analyzed, 
and  in  the  final  analysis,  ignored,  as  has 
been  the  American  textile  industry. 
Nearly  every  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, at  one  time  or  another,  has  taken  a 
look  at  the  textile  industry.  Repeated 
pleas  by  industry  representatives  and 
by  Members  of  the  Congress  familiar 
with  the  plight  of  the  textile  worker  have, 
for  the  most  part,  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
commend  my  colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina on  ttie  remarks  he  is  making  and  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  them. 
I  was  here  last  evening  when  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent] 
made  his  most  excellent  remarks.  He 
talked  about  the  problems  of  the  shoe 
industry,  the  steel  industry,  and  the  tex- 
tile industry.  He  pointed  to  the  labor 
situations  in  other  countries,  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  comparable  with  the 
labor  situation  in  our  country. 

I  can  see  the  direct  result  of  this  in 
my  home  State  and  my  district,  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Georgia. 
We  are  a  major  producer  of  textiles,  and 
we  see  there  that  the  wage  standards  are 
quite  low.  And  small  wonder  it  is  that 
they  are  low,  when  we  see  we  have  to 
compete  with  countries  that  have  no 
such  standards. 

As  was  so  ably  pointed  out  by  Con- 
gressman Dent  last  night,  here  in  the 
States  we  have  to  pay  a  minimum  of 
$1.60  per  hour  Just  to  ship  across  State 
lines,  while  this  is  certainly  not  true  in 
the  countries  wliich  ship  to  us.  So  we  are 
concerned  about  the  mounting  problem 
of  textile  imports.  We  can  see  the  cause 
of  this  extends  to  wages.  In  my  section 
of  the  coimtry  it  extends  to  the  wage 
board  employees. 

I  would  Just  like  to  express  my  high 
appreciation  for  the  effort  of  my  col- 
league from  North  Carolina,  who  stands 
tall,  as  I  shall  put  it.  as  the  spokesman 
concerning  this  problem.  We  have  from 
South  Carolina  a  very  able  colleague. 
Mr.  Dorn,  from  Georgia,  Representative 
Landrum,  Representative  Dent  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Representative  Whitener 
of  North  Carolina.  I  commend  these  four 
gentlemen  in  particular  and  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  Join  with  them. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  wonder  if  he  would  not  Join  with 
me  in  expressing  the  hope  that  others 
from  outside  the  southeastern  section  of 
the  United  States  might  follow  the  lead 
of  the  great  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Dent],  and  undertake  to  help 
us  to  bring  reason  into  play  to  meet  the 
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terrible  import  situation  which  is  taking 
away  thousands  of  jobs  from  American 
people. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Indeed  I  would  agree 
with  that.  As  Congressman  Dent  said 
last  night  with  reference  to  a  free  world 
market,  the  situation  as  it  was  is  rapidly 
changing.  He  said  he  had  been  a  disciple 
of  that  theory,  but  he  is  no  longer  a 
disciple  of  the  free  world  market  because 
of  the  very  serious  implications  here  at 
home.  I  would  think  that  a  problem  area 
in  one  section  of  the  country  would  cer- 
tainly affect  all  of  our  country  and  the 
economic  health  of  the  entire  textile  in- 
dustry certainly  lies  in  the  balance. 

I  know  this  is  not  a  regloiud  concern, 
but  it  is  a  national  concern. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  gentleman  from  Georg^la 
[Mr.  Brinklet]  for  his  contribution. 

In  spite  of  dramatic  and  undisputed 
evidence  that  inordinate  and  ever- 
increasing  textile  imports  are  diminish- 
ing Job  opportunities  for  the  American 
textile  employee,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  get  administrative  action  on  the  part 
of  the  executive  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  reduce  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  30  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  issued  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  creating  a  Public  Advisory 
Committee  on  Trade  Policy.  Thirty-four 
members  were  selected  to  serve  on  the 
Committee.  In  the  announcement  made 
at  the  time  of  the  appointment  it  was 
stated  that  the  group  was  to  provide 
views  and  recommendations  on  trade 
matters  in  connection  with  a  long-range 
study  of  US.  foreign  trade  policy  being 
conducted  at  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  his  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations. 

I  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
public  records  of  the  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee.  I  do  not  Ijelieve  that 
the  President  could  have  appointed  a 
more  avid  group  of  advocates  of  liberal- 
ized world  commerce  than  the  majority 
of  the  gentlemen  he  selected  on  August 
30.  The  Advisory  Committee  is  not  rep- 
resentative of  the  industries  severely  af- 
fected by  our  current  trade  policy. 

One  out  of  eight  manufacturing  Jobs 
in  the  Nation  is  dependent  on  the  tex- 
tile-apparel-fabric complex;  in  fact, 
more  than  4  million  Americans  now  de- 
pend in  some  degree  on  the  textile  in- 
dustry for  their  livelihood.  One  out  of 
every  two  workers  in  North  Carolina  is 
dependent  on  the  textile  Industry  for 
his  livelihood.  There  are  70.000  textile 
Jobs  in  my  congressional  district. 

Although  the  textile  industry  is  essen- 
tial to  the  national  security  suid  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  N^on.  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Job  opportimlties  in  the 
Industry  are  seriously  threatened  by  our 
present  trade  policy,  only  one  person 
from  the  industry  was  selected  to  serve 
on  the  Advisory  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  is  Indeed 
fortxmate  in  having  Halbert  Jones,  pres- 
ident of  Waverly  Mills,  Laurinburg,  N.C., 
as  a  member.  He  is  an  outstanding  tex- 
tile industrialist,  and  I  am  confident  that 
he  will  make  sound  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  textile  industry. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  lone 
spokesman  for  the  textile  industry  will 
be  unable  to  convince  the  other  33  mem- 


bers of  the  Advisory  Committee  that  the 
current  so-called  free  trade  policy  of  the 
Nation  is  having  a  disastrous  effect  upon 
the  Nation's  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion and  is  exporting  the  jobs  of  Amer- 
ican workers. 

I  cannot  understand  the  reason  many 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  members  were 
selected.  They  obviously  do  not  represent 
the  segments  of  American  industry 
fighting  to  survive  the  flood  of  mounting 
imports. 

I  am  hopeful,  however,  that  in  spite 
of  the  dedication  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  principle  of  libertdized  international 
trsule  that  serious  study  will  be  given  to 
the  many  problems  confronting  the  tex- 
tile industry  under  our  present  trade 
programs. 

Time  tmd  time  again  the  facts  in  the 
case  have  been  presented  to  Government 
agencies  by  textile  industry  spokesmen 
and  by  Members  of  the  Congress.  As  my 
district  is  the  Nation's  largest  producer 
of  cotton  sales  yam,  I  strongly  feel  ttiat 
the  textile  industry  should  receive  more 
than  a  passing  consideration  by  the  ad- 
visory committee. 

The  cotton  yam  produced  in  my  dis- 
trict Is  sold  to  the  knitting  industry,  to 
weavers,  to  tufters,  to  the  manufacturers 
of  thread,  and  to  many  other  users.  It  is 
recognized  in  our  manufacturing  econ- 
omy that  the  textile  industry  is  one  of 
the  most  competitive  industries.  It  is  a 
fact  that  contracts  in  the  industry  are 
sometimes  awarded  or  withheld  on  a 
half  cent  a  poimd  differential  in  the  cost 
of  yam.  Prices  in  the  industry  are  im- 
mediately reflected  by  any  change  in  cot- 
ton costs,  which  make  up  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  yam. 

Many  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  tex- 
tile industry  think  of  it  in  terms  of  the 
giants  of  textile  manufacturing.  It  is  an 
industry,  however,  that  primarily  con- 
sists of  many  small  firms  located  in  the 
smaller  communities  across  the  Eastern 
United  States.  Much  of  the  textile  indus- 
try is  located  within,  and  in  areas  ad- 
jacent to,  the  Appalachian  section  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  statistics  clearly  reveal 
that  our  present  trade  policy  is  resulting 
in  increasing  hardship  to  the  entire  tex- 
tile industry.  Ninety-one  million  pounds 
of  cotton  yam  were  permitted  to  enter 
the  United  States  In  1966. 

Considering  the  total  displacement  to 
the  sales  yam  industry  of  all  cotton  tex- 
tile imports  that  year,  the  equivalent 
poundage  was  approximately  200  million 
pounds.  In  the  first  7  months  of  1968, 
however,  yam  imports  alone  have  run  at 
approximately  59  million  poimds. 

The  disastrous  Import  levels  of  1966 
caused  carded  yam  mills  to  lower  their 
average  operating  hours  17  percent  in 
the  first  6  months  of  1967  below  the  level 
of  operations  for  the  same  period  of  1966. 
The  market  had  becwne  glutted  and  in- 
ventories were  high.  In  the  peak  months 
industry  data  reveals  that  carded  singles 
yarn  imports  were  at  a  ratio  as  high  as 
29  percent  of  domestic  production,  the 
average  for  the  year  nmning  approxi- 
mately 17  percent 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  the  yam  indus- 
try has  agsdn  suffered  because  imports 
in  January  through  March  averaged  bet- 
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ter  than  20  percent  of  domestic  produc- 
tion. An  artificial  col  ton  market  triggered 
yam  prices  upward  to  cover  higher  cot- 
ton costs,  and  as  a  n  suit  we  had  an  aval- 
anch  of  Imports.  Piom  an  average  level 
of  2.5  million  poimdi  a  month  in  the  Sep- 
tember-November II  )67.  period,  yam  Im- 
ports rose  in  the  fir  (t  quarter  of  1968  to 
an  average  monthly  level  of  6.7  million 
pounds,  an  increase  of  some  168  percent. 
Earlier  this  year  I  protested  to  the 
President  of  the  Un  ted  States  about  the 
experience  the  Na  Ion  Is  having  with 
Spain  under  a  bilateral  textile  agree- 
ment concluded  wltl  t  that  nation.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1968.  Spain  a  oae  dropped  3.2  mil- 
lion pounds  of  yan  on  uJs.  markets. 
Total  Spanish  textj  le  Imports  for  Janu- 
ary and  February  n  presented  more  than 
50  percent  of  their  annual  quota  levels. 
In  spite  of  a  spec  iflcatlon  in  the  bilat- 
eral textile  agreemi  nt  with  Spain  which 
clearly  specifies  thi  ,t  the  volume  of  Im- 
ports from  that  oov  itry  will  be  equitably 
distribute  over  dii  'erent  categories  and 
equally  spaced  throughout  the  year, 
Spain  continues  to  send  an  unbalanced 
flow  of  yarn  Into  tl  Is  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  protest  again  the  ad- 
vantage that  Spain  is  taking  of  the  do- 
mestic textile  indusi  ry  under  the  bilateral 
textile  agreement  v  e  have  with  that  na- 
tion. I  doubt  very  s(  riously,  however,  that 
the  free  trade  meiibers  of  the  recently 
appointed  advisory  committee  will  grant 
any  relief  in  the  n  atter. 

Upon  our  pres  :nt  import  policy  a 
Portuguese  import  ir  can  quote  a  price  of 
88  cents  a  pound  o  i  yam  with  duty  paid 
at  Charleston.  S.(!.  On  the  same  day 
comparable  domes  ;ically  produced  yam 
must  sell  at  $1.09  a  pound,  or  some  24 
percent  higher  tht  n  the  imported  yam. 
The  Portuguese  te  ctlle  worker  who  pro- 
duced the  yam  is  i  aid  18  cents  an  hour; 
his  American  co  mterpart  receives  a 
wage  now  approac  ling  $2.25  an  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Ian  not  opposed  to  rea- 
sonable and  reclp  ocal  trade  policies.  I 
protest  with  all  t  »e  vigor  at  my  com- 
mand, however,  ai  y  trade  agreement  or 
commercial  policy  which  will  cause  the 
American  worker  t  o  become  the  irmocent 
victim  of  cheap  o  rerseas  labor. 

Overall  textile  ir  iports  reflect  the  same 
trend  prevalent  In  yam  imports.  The  im- 
ports of  cotton,  wc  ol,  and  manmade  fiber 
textiles  during  Ju  y  of  this  year  reached 
an  all-time  high  o  299  million  equivalent 
square  yards,  an  i  astounding  increase  of 
38.7  percent  over  July  1967,  and  a  2.7- 
percent  increase  ( ver  the  previous  high 
of  291.2  million  e<  uivalent  square  yards 
set  in  January  196) . 

Cotton  textile  in  iport*  were  135  million 
equivalent  square  yards  in  July  of  this 
year,  a  5-percent  L  icrease  above  the  128.8 
million  square  yards  imported  in  Jiily 
1967. 

Wool  textile  imi  orts  during  July  1968. 
were  21.5  million  e  iiivalent  square  yards, 
an  Increase  of  4  i.3  percent  over  July 
1967. 

Manmade  fiber  textile  imports  during 
July  1968.  were  142  million  equivalent 
square  yards,  an  increase  of  19.2  percent 
over  the  previous  high  of  119.1  million 
equivalent  square  yards  set  In  January 
of  this  year.  In  July  1968.  imports  of 
manmade  fibers  w  »re  96.9  percent  greater 
than  Jvly  1967.  Jply  1968,  was  the  first 


mcHith  that  manmade  flber  textile  im- 
ports exceeded  cotton  textile  Imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fail  to  see  how  any  per- 
son can  objectively  examine  the  statis- 
tics I  have  Just  quoted  without  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  American  tex- 
tile industry  is  being  seriously  harmed 
by  an  ever-increasing,  amount  of  im- 
ports. How  anyone  can  believe  that  the 
industry  can  continue  to  withstand  the 
economic  impact  of  such  imports  is  be- 
yond my  comprehension. 

The  only  reason  that  the  domestic  tex- 
tile Industry  has  been  able  to  survive  Is 
becaase  the  industry  has  been  manned 
by  outstanding  executives  and  a  dedi- 
cated group  of  employees. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  other  indus- 
try in  the  Nation  could  survive  the  tre- 
mendous problems  which  our  unwise  in- 
ternational trade  policy  has  created  for 
the  textile  industry.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
Industry  and  to  the  millions  of  people 
employed  in  it  that  in  spite  of  the  ob- 
stacles free  trade  proponents  have 
created,  over  4  million  Americans  are 
still  able  to  eam  their  livelihood  in  tex- 
tile plants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply  regret  that  in  the 
appointment  of  the  advisory  committee 
the  President  could  not  have  selected 
more  representatives  from  those  indus- 
tries experiencing  severe  economic  pres- 
sures under  present  trade  policies.  Any- 
one familiar  with  the  public  records  and 
the  views  expressed  by  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  can,  with 
reasonable  certainty,  predict  the  rec- 
ommendations that  will  be  transmitted 
through  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations  to  the  President 

Once  again  the  Government  proposes 
to  find  the  solution  for  a  very  serioxis 
domestic  problem  through  the  appoint- 
ment of  another  committee.  Like  other 
commissions,  conunlttees.  panels,  and 
study  groups  before  it.  the  advisory  com- 
mittee appointed  on  August  30  will  not, 
in  my  opinion,  give  the  answer  to  the 
myriad  problems  created  by  unrealistic 
trade  relations  abroad. 

The  answer  lies  not  in  administrative 
action,  but  with  the  Congress.  Unless  the 
legislative  arm  of  the  Gtovemment  reas- 
serts its  constitutional  prerogative  and 
once  again  assumes  jurisdiction  over  for- 
eign trade  we  will  continue  to  have  un- 
productive bureaucratic  investigations 
and  ultimate  economic  disaster  for  a 
number  of  basic  American  industries. 


THE  NEW  LOOK  AT  COMMERCE 
UNDER  LYNDON  JOHNSON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  is  not  exactly 
what  one  would  call  a  glamour  agency. 
Few  of  its  achievements,  vital  though 
they  are  to  the  growth  of  the  private 
economy  and  the  conduct  of  the  public 
business,  are  rewarded  with  headlines  or 
public  acclaim.  Nevertheless,  it  has  had, 
over  the  years,  a  record  of  steady  accom- 
plishment in  its  many  and  remarkably 
diverse  areas  of  responsibility.  And  never 
have  these  accomplishments  been  greater 
or  more  far  reaching  than  during  the 


5  years  of  President  Johnson's  admin- 
istration. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President 
Johnson,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  taken  on  many  new  challenges. 

The  Department  is  charged  with  pro- 
moting and  fostering  the  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce  of  the  Nation,  and 
for  many  years  this  responsibility  was 
discharged  in  a  more  or  less  passive  man- 
ner. For  too  long,  the  Department  was 
largely  a  statistical  and  housekeeping 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Needless  to  say,  this  approach  did  not 
fit  the  activist  style  of  Lyndon  Johnson— 
and  so,  the  Department  took  on  a  new 
look  and  a  new  perspective  of  its  role  in 
the  Nation. 

No  longer  does  It  see  Itself  as  simply 
the  business  agency  of  the  Federal  Gtov- 
emment.  narrowly  concerned  with  safe- 
giutrding  and  promoting  only  proflts  and 
production.  The  Commerce  Department 
today  operates  on  the  premise  that  the 
true  business  of  business  is  America,  and 
that  the  condition  of  our  social  and 
physical  and  economic  environment  is 
every  bit  as  important  to  business  as  cost 
and  price  structures  and  market  re- 
search. 

As  a  result,  in  the  new  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration,  the 
Department  is  applying  the  scientific  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Govemment  to  an 
extensive  and  a  coordinated  study  of  our 
physical  environment.  New  knowledge  is 
being  generated  and  information  chan- 
neled to  serve  agriculture  and  transpor- 
tation and  communications,  as  well  as 
industry  in  general.  The  urgency  of  this 
task  cannot  be  exaggerated  as  the  bal- 
ance of  nature  becomes  increasingly  en- 
dangered because  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion and  other  ill  effects  of  an  increas- 
ingly industrialized  and  manmade  world. 
Recognizing  that  economics  vitally 
concerns  people  and  the  way  they  live, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  developed 
a  compassionate  program  to  revitalize 
economically  depressed  communities  that 
have  been  bypassed  by  prosperity  and 
technological  change.  Building  on  the 
work  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration, President  Johnson  in  1965 
asked  Congress  to  establish  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  to 
offer  economic  assistance  to  distressed 
cities  and  counties. 

More  than  1,300  areas,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  50  million  people,  were  identified 
as  having  an  imemployment  rate  of  over 
7.5  percent.  In  just  2  years,  579  of  these 
areas  had  sufQciently  improved  their 
economies  so  that  they  no  longer  needed 
assistance. 

This  was  no  program  of  Federal  hand- 
outs. It  was  a  grassroots  program  that 
called  for  local  initiative,  local  planning, 
and  community  participation  in  the  form 
of  local  nonprofit  development  groups. 

The  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration also  seeks  to  identify  centers  for 
future  economic  growth  in  many  of  our 
smaller  cities— cities  that  can  serve  as 
economic  engines  for  regional  economic 
growth.  This  is  a  program  that  will 
greatly  benefit  the  NaOon  in  the  years 
to  come  by  lessening  the  economic  and 
population  pressures  on  our  major  met- 
ropolitan areas. 
Under  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  Commerce 
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Department  became  more  active  in  the 
field  of  consumer  protection.  It  has  been 
carrying  out  the  Pair  Packaging  and  La- 
beling Act,  working  with  business  to  in- 
sure that  the  American  consumer  will  be 
able  to  shop  with  confidence  and  without 
confusion  as  to  the  quality  and  content 
of  what  he  or  she  buys. 

Under  the  Fire  Research  and  Safety 
Act  passed  by  this  Congress,  the  Depart- 
ment is  conducting  research  into  fire  pro- 
tection and  prevention.  The  importance 
of  this  work  is  imderllned  by  the  enor- 
mous toll  in  lives  and  property  that  fires 
exact  every  year — 12,000  deaths  and  $2 
billion  In  property  losses  in  a  single  year. 
The  Department  is  also  conducting  re- 
search into  the  fire  hazards  of  fabrics 
and  other  materials  which  pose  a  threat 
to  the  American  consumer. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  highlights 
of  the  Department's  new  look  that  has 
been  fashioned  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Johnson.  And  while  carrying 
out  these  new  responsibilities,  it  has  ne- 
glected none  of  its  more  traditional  duties 
in  the  areas  of  patents,  maritime  affairs, 
the  keeping  of  the  Nation's  accounts  and 
census  taking. 

The  Patent  OfBce  is  a  good  example  of 
the  new  approach  at  Commerce.  The  pat- 
ent system  has  remained  essentially  un- 
changed for  130  years,  while  the  winds 
of  technological  change  swirled  around 
it.  One  result  is  that  the  backlog  of  pend- 
ing patent  applications  has  been  more 
than  200.000  and  the  waiting  time  be- 
tween filing  and  final  disposition  of  a 
patent  application  averages  two  and  a 
half  years. 

Consequently,  in  1965,  President  John- 
son issued  an  Executive  order  creating 
the  President's  Commission  on  the 
Patent  System  which  was  directed  to 
recommend  steps  to  ensure  that  the  pat- 
ent system  wUl  be  more  effective  in  serv- 
ing the  public  Interest  in  view  of  the 
rapidly  changing  and  complex  technol- 
ogy of  our  times. 

In  December  1966,  the  Commission  Is- 
sued a  report  containing  no  less  than 
35  recommendations  for  modernizing  the 
procedures  of  the  patent  system.  These 
were  Incorporated  into  the  patent  reform 
bill  which  the  President  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress In  February  of  1967.  This  legisla- 
tion, with  various  modifications  and 
amendments,  is  still  under  discussion  in 
the  Congress,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  final  version  when  passed  will  greatly 
improve  the  patent  system. 

The  Commerce  Department  also  made 
great  strides  in  the  dissemination  of  sci- 
entific and  technological  information.  In- 
vention is  the  seed  of  technological 
progress,  but  the  seed  grows  only  through 
the  application  of  the  new  technology 
to  production.  New  processes  must  be 
made  available  to  the  producers  before 
Invention  can  bear  economic  fruit. 

To  facilitate  this  essential  transfer  of 
new  technology,  the  President  in  1964 
asked  the  Congress  to  establish  the  Of- 
fice of  State  Technical  Services  to  stimu- 
late the  flow  of  new  technological  in- 
formation into  the  business  commu- 
nity. 

In  signing  the  legislation  that  resulted 
tram  this  request,  the  President  said: 

Tills  bUl  will  do  for  American  business- 
men what  the  great  Agriculture  Extension 


Service  baa  done  for  tbe  Amertcan  fanner. 
It  will  reault  In  the  creation  of  new  Indtu- 
trlee  and  tbe  expansion  of  old  ones. 

This  new  Qfflce  does  not  attempt  to 
extend  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  acts  primarily  as  a  catalyst 
for  state  programs,  offering  matching 
funds  and  technical  support.  Some  200 
colleges  and  universities  are  pcutidpat- 
Ing  In  all  of  our  States  and  territories, 
and  more  than  1,500  research  projects 
are  now  underway  in  a  wide  variety  of 
essential  industries,  bringing  the  genius 
of  American  technology  to  every  busi- 
ness firm  that  wants  it. 

Under  President  Johnson,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  renewed  and 
strengthened  Its  commitment  to  serve  the 
American  people.  It  has  been  given  new 
responsibilities,  and  It  has  fulfilled  them 
with  distinction. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  POOD  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1965— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  GATHINGS  (on  behalf  of  Mr. 
PoAGE)  filed  a  conference  report  and 
statement  on  the  bill  (H.R.  17126),  to 
amend  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of 
1965.  

U.S.  NAVY  CHAPLAINS 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  my  privilege  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  a  contri- 
bution being  made  to  our  country's 
spiritual  and  moral  welfare  by  those  who 
have  served  and  are  serving  as  chaplains 
in  the  U.S.  Navy.  These  are  men  who 
have  heard  and  accepted  the  "call"  to 
serve  God  and  country.  These  are  men 
who  share  the  hardship  and  dangers  of 
battle  to  bring  moral  and  spiritual  min- 
istry to  those  who  by  circumstances  of 
our  times  are  separated  for  extended  pe- 
riods of  time  from  family  and  loved  ones. 

Indirectly,  but  with  equal  force,  my 
remarks  about  Navy  chaplains  serve  also 
to  point  out  the  dedication  and  integrity 
and  moral  stature  of  those  who  occupy 
the  top  pKJsltions  among  line  officers 
within  the  Military  Establishment.  While 
my  remarks  address  themselves  to  those 
serving  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  they  refiect 
equally  the  high  caliber  and  dedication 
and  moral  integrity  of  those  who  serve  in 
the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  the  Marines, 
and  the  Coast  Guard. 

Just  last  we^,  I  was  privileged  to  ad- 
dress several  hundred  command  person- 
nel of  the  U5.  Army  at  Camp  Ord,  Calif., 
at  General  Kenan's  prayer  breakfast, 
which  opened,  formally,  the  Religious 
Emphasis  Week  at  the  camp.  I  can  testify 
personally  that  if  the  fathers  and 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  of 
our  men  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces 
could  have  been  present  with  me  at 
that  breakfast,  they  would  have  no  fears 
about  the  caliber  of  those  under  whose 
command  their  loved  ones  are  serving. 


Far  too  much  criticism  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Armed  Forces  is  being  di- 
rected by  those  whose  sole  aim  is  to 
topple  our  Government  and  thus  prepare 
the  way  for  some  form  of  dictatorship. 
Far  too  often  their  Irresponsible  and  In- 
fiammatory  remarks  and  their  calcu- 
lated half-truths  are  given  a  prominent 
place  in  communication  media,  thus  pre- 
senting a  corrupted  view  of  the  situa- 
tion as  it  is.  The  truth  Is  that  this  is  a 
great  country  not  because  some  poli- 
tician says  so  or  because  some  ofBce- 
holder  claims  authorship  of  legislation 
that  suggests  ours  Is  a  "Great  Society." 
This  is  a  great  country  because  we  are 
a  great  people.  Those  of  whom  I  speak 
are  vivid  examples  of  what  makes  our 
Nation  a  great  nation.  These  men  come 
from  the  cities  and  the  countryside,  the 
highways  and  byways  of  our  land.  These, 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  our  sons,  brothers,  and 
fathers. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
good  friend  and  highly  respected  chief 
of  chaplains.  James  W.  Kelly,  rear  ad- 
miral. Chaplains  Corps.  D.S.  Navy.  In 
which  he  speaks  of  his  custom  of  sending 
congratulatory  notes  to  those  in  the  Navy 
who  are  selected  for  promotion  to  rear 
admiral.  The  foUovring  Is  his  letter  which 
is  self-explanatory  along  with  some  of 
the  responses  he  has  received  to  his 
notes.  These  unsolicited  responses  speak 
loudly  and  clearly  of  the  dedication  and 
character  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
leadership  in  our  armed  services. 

The  letters  follow : 

NAVT  DEPARTMlrNT, 

BtTREAU  or  Naval  Peksonnil, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  15, 1968. 
Hon.  Henrt  C.  Sckadebbo, 
House  of  Representative*, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Henrt:  In  late  June  of  this  year 
thlrty-slx  Navy  Captains  were  selected  for 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral.  As 
has  been  my  custom  for  several  years,  I 
wrote  brief  congratulatory  messages  to  each 
of  them.  And,  as  has  been  true  every  year, 
their  responses  were  Inspiring. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  for  several  years  I 
have  received  a  spiritual  blessing  from  the 
flag-selectee  letters  but  have  never  shared 
with  you  either  the  spiritual  Uf  t  or  the  very 
Important  Insights  they  revealed. 

Because  I  think  It  Is  Important  that  you 
be  aware  of  the  Impressive  moral  and 
spiritual  caliber  of  the  men  who  each  year 
are  being  promoted  to  the  most  senior  levels 
of  naval  leadership,  and  because  I  think  you 
should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  high 
esteem  with  which  senior  naval  officers  re- 
gard the  chaplains  loaned  to  the  armed 
forces  by  America's  churches.  I  am  sending 
you  a  collection  of  excerpts  from  these  splen- 
did letters. 

I  am  confident  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
our  nation  Is  Indeed  fortunate  to  have  men 
of  such  spiritual  sensitivity  and  dedication 
moving  each  year  Into  high  positions  of 
military  leadership.  If  you  concur  in  this 
Impression  I  am  sure  you  will  want  to  con- 
vey It  to  your  church  along  with  the  Navy's 
expression  of  gratitude  for  the  rich  and 
meaningful  ministry  extended  to  all  naval 
personnel  through  yoiir  church's  chaplains. 

V^lth  every  good  wish  and  prayers  for  Ood's 
blessing  upon  you,  I  remain 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  W.  Kellt, 
Rear  Admiral.  CJi.C.  V.S.  Navy. 

Proitlx  of  the  Rnoi  Aomirai,  Selectee 
Flag  rank  In  the  United  States  Navy  U  a 
position  of  service  to  the  nation  which  high- 
ly capable  and  dedicated  naval  officers  eager- 
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ly  Mek  to  achieve,  and  antlclp«te  m  ft 
ciUmloAttng  career  gi  «1,  tbrougbout  tbelr 
mature  life. 

Opportunity  for  self  ctlon  usually  comee  in 
the  twenty-eight  year  of  eervlce  and  U  open 
only  to  thoae  In  the  i  knk  of  Captain,  thoae 
who  already  have  uooeeded  In  moving 
through  elz  progreael  rely  more  demanding 
ranka.  CompetlUon  a1  thla  very  aenlor  level 
la  keen  Indeed  and  he  potential  selectee, 
now  in  hU  Ute  fortl  ■  or  early  flftlea.  can 
expect  about  a  one-1  i-ten  selection  oppor- 
tunity. He  must  sua  saafully  compete  with 
contemporaries  who  have  dlatlngulahed 
themselves  aa  Commai  idlng  Officers  of  United 
Statea  Ships  and  othc  r  majcw  command  and 
staff  poattlons. 

Selection  for  Flag  Rank  meana  that  the 
Navy  considers  his  d  Istlngulsbed  record  of 
■arvlce  and  his  poten  ilal  for  higher  reepon- 
■ibUlty  to  be  unaurpi  aaed  by  any  other  o(- 
0cen  considered.  He  i  lay  continue  his  active 
naval  career  beyond  the  thirty  year  retire- 
ment required  by  sta  ute  for  Navy  Captains. 

Moat  flag  selecteea  lave  worked  with  Navy 
Chaplains  throughou  their  tenurea  of  naval 
service.  Mwy  with  t  kelr  famlllea  have  been 
stam>ch  l^ers  In  religious  programs  of 
Navy  Chapels.  Others  whose  duty  has  placed 
them  In  or  near  clvl  Han  oommunltlea  have 
actively  p«atlclpated  in  and  supported  local 
civilian  chiircbes.  Tb  i  same  qualities  which 
have  served  to  dlstl  igulah  them  aa  naval 
leadws  have  made  tl  em  effective  In  service 
to  the  community  an  1  to  the  church. 

Reading  between  ti  le  llnea  of  their  letters, 
considering  not  so  m  ich  what  Is  said  about 
their  regard  for  the  1  favy  Chaplain  Corpe  aa 
what  their  statemei  U  reveal  about  their 
own  moral  and  spli  tual  sensitivities,  one 
can  sense  the  fine  rel  igloua  training  of  their 
youth,  the  spiritual  (  eveolpment  which  has 
come  m  their  matur  i  years,  tbelr  apprecia- 
tion for  and  persone  1  participation  in  reli- 


gion In  the  Navy  and 


the  future  to  give  g  merous  support  to  the 
mlnlatry  which  Is  i  irovlded  by  America's 
churches  through  he)   Navy  Cbaplalna. 

EZCXKPTS  Fkom  Rk  Ji  Admibal  SiLKcm 


Thank  you  very 
neas  and  warm 
should  be 
superb  Job  the 
m  this  Force,  but 
them. 


Lr  Tsas 


mu  :h 


for  your  thoughtful- 

congfatulatlona.  It  Is  I  who 

congratult  ting  you  for  the  truly 

cbaplflns  are  doing,  not  only 

I  see  or  hear  of 


ev«  rywhere 


moi  e 


I  know  of  no 
receive,  during  this 
Joy  and  healthy 
than  a  promise  of 
the  Chief  of  our  Na 
my  continued  help 
and  your  Corps 


I  very  much  appre  slate 
gratulatlons  upon  m  ' 
rank.  Seeing  my  na«ie 
thrill  that  I  shall 
doubt  win  ever  be  equalled 
had  occasslon  to  wor  c 
fine   Chaplains    tear  t 
found  the  experlenc 
both  In  productivity 
nizlng   what   a  wont  erful 
Navy  Chaplain  Corpt 
our  operations.  I  lool 
tlon  to  future  oppoftunltl 
them  toward  our 


To  receive  such  as 
and     a     bumbling 
singular  recognition 
that  so  many  fine 
not  receive  the  same 


For  the  last  two 
the  Lord's  guidance 
to  do  after 
Ice.  Now  He  baa  el 
ambiguity.  Z  knew 


their  determination  In 


important  tribute  to 

period  of  elation,  awe. 

concern  for  what  lies  ahead. 

p  ayer  and  support  from 

y's  Chaplains.  I  pledge 

o  the  central  task  you 

undertake  for  our  Navy. 


your  letter  of  con- 
recent  selection  to  flag 
on  "the  list"  was  a 
'  forget  and  which  I 
again.  I  have  often 
with  members  of  your 
and    have   Invariably 
to  be  most  rewarding 
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patient,  the  answer  would  be  provided  some- 
how. What  a  marvelous  way ! 

My  Christian  background  and  upbringing 
will  be  exercised  In  whatever  positions  of 
authority  that  fall  my  lot. 

I  am  myself  a  man  of  strong  religious  con- 
viction and  am  constantly  aware  of  the 
moral  strength  the  Navy's  outsUndlng  Corps 
of  Chaplains  brings  to  our  service. 

From  my  own  experience,  having  served  In 
some  thirteen  aircraft  carriers  and  having 
had  two  commands  at  sea.  I  can  attest  to 
the  superb  assistance  and  cooperation  which 
always  Is  extended  by  the  members  of  your 
Corps.  Indeed.  I  will  look  forward  to  and 
welcome  their  continuing  support  and  coun- 
sel aa  well  as  extending  my  own  guidance 
and  hand  to  them  in  whatever  duties  might 
be  my  Idt. 

Having  been  commanding  officer  of  three 
submarines,  usually  serving  aa  a  lay  leader. 
I  understand  the  Importance  of  faith  in 
the  dally  life  and  work  on  board  ship.  As 

commanding  officer.   USS ,   I  wrote  a 

recommendation  for  strengthening  the  lay 
leader  program  for  small  ships.  You  may  be 
sure  that  I  will  continue  my  support  for 
Navy  Chaplains  wherever  I  go. 

You  are  aasured  that  this  hoapltal  Is  vi- 
tally aware  of  the  tremendously  Important 
role  our  Chaplain  Corps  plays  aa  members 
of  the  treatment  team.  I  am  proud  to  say 

that  Hospital  has  been  many  times 

blessed  to  have  had  such  dedicated  chap- 
lains with  unlimited  faith,  allegiance  and 
loyalty  to  God  and  to  country.  We  have 
all  profited  by  their  inspirational  leader- 
ship and  guidance,  for  which  we  give  due 
thanks. 

During  my  recent  tours  of  sea  duty  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  very  closely 
with  many  of  your  chaplains.  I  have  been 
most  Impressed  with  the  guidance,  support 
and  comfort  provided  by  them  to  our  men 
In  combat. 

No  matter  how  one  assesses  "cost  effective- 
ness": It  Is  strength  of  character  that  begeta 
strength  of  pvirpose.  and  the  best  of  new 
equipment  never  comes  with  these  charac- 
teristics. 

I  am  very  appreciative  of  the  strength  and 
Inspiration  that  I  receive  from  cbaplalna  and 
pastors  (civilian  ministers).  I  enclose  two 
coplea  of  our  .  .  .  magazine.  I  think  that 
you'll  find  "Pastor's  Day"  Interesting. 

My  profound  admiration  of  our  Chaplains 
will  never  dim.  I  shall  profit  henceforth,  as 
In  the  past,  more  from  their  counsel  than 
they  from  my  guidance.  At  the  same  time, 
my  support  vrill  not  be  small. 

I  ask  your  continuing  support.  In  prayer 
particularly,  because  with  new  responsibili- 
ties and  temptations  facing  me  I  will  surely 
need  much  intercession  by  the  faithful. 

Your  prayers  are  particularly  appreciated 
and  be  assured  of  my  continuous  coopera- 
tion at  all  times  In  the  performance  of  your 
essential  mission. 
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EROSION  OF  THE  MANDATORY  OIL 
IMPORT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  speak  in  defense 
of  the  independent  oil  producer  in  the 
United  States.  Because  of  widely  ac- 
cepted views  that  his  economic  health 
and  stability  is  vital  to  the  security  of 
the  Nation,  the  mandatory  oil  import 
program  became  law  under  President 
Elsenhower. 

The  strength  and  validity  of  argu- 
ments supporting  the  12.2  percent— of 
consumption — limitation  was  clear  Just 
last  year,  when  the  Arab-Israel  war 
abruptly  closed  the  Suez  Canal.  Petro- 
leum demands  in  the  war  zone  did  not 
diminish  during  the  difficult  period  of 
adjustment,  nor  did  our  other  pressing 
commitments  diminish  at  home  and 
around  the  world.  Everyone  should  have 
been  convinced  of  the  merit  of  protecting 
our  domestic  oil  industry  from  excessive 
imports  produced  in  nations  where  rock- 
bottom  wages  and  unusual  drilling  con- 
ditions make  direct  competition  with 
them  virtually  Impossible. 

WABNtNOa    MXTSr   CONTlNUa 

Many  responsible  Senators  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  often  spoken  out 
against  the  loopholes  in  the  12.2  per- 
cent limitation  tolerated  by  the  admin- 
istration. Examples  of  these  loopholes 
Include- 
First.  Approval  of  the  Hess  OU  Co.'s 
application  for  a  15,000-barrel  import 
of  finished  products  from  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Second.  Provisions  allowing  importers 
to  complete  their  1967  quotas  this  year 
and  next  year,  while  maintaining  cur- 
rent year  Import  quotas. 

Third.  Technical  changes  in  the 
definition  of  "residual  fuel  oil"  which 
have  served  to  increase  oil  imports. 

Fourth.  Continued  overage  from 
Canada  totaling  about  58,000  barrels  per 

day. 

These  loopholes,  quite  simply,  con- 
stitute the  systematic  dismantling  of  the 
Mandatory  Oil  Import  Program. 

ANOTHSa  LOOPHOUC  ON  THE  HOalZON? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  grave  concern 
over  the  new  proposal  for  a  "foreign 
trade  zone"  at  Machlas  Bay.  Maine,  for 
the  operation  of  a  300,000-barrel-per- 
day  refinery,  using  foreign  oil  as  feed- 
stock. 

There  is  no  Justification  for  this  pro- 
posal, considering  the  fact  that  the 
domestic  oil  Industry  is  suffering  a  reces- 
sion across  the  Nation. 

STATisnca  OF  DBCtnnc 

Before  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board 
makes  final  Judgment  on  the  application 
for  the  Maine  refinery.  It  should  consider 
the  following  serious  statistics  of  decline 
at  home: 

Exploratory  wells  drilled  In  1967  are 
down  35.1  percent  from  the  1957-59 
average. 

Employment  is  down  18.6  percent  from 
the  1S57-59  levels. 

Crude  oil  prices— in  the  face  of  gross 
inflation— are  down  1.4  percent  from  the 
1957-59  levels. 

Oil  profits  have  consistently  run  below 
manufacturing  Industry's  profit  margin 
for  over  a  decade. 

In  spite  of  these  statistics  of  decline, 
the  oil  customer's  benefit  has  increased 
for  every  dollar  spent.  In  1967  the  gaso-. 


line  buyer  could  get  8.5  gallons  for  an 
average  hour's  wage  while  in  1957  he 
could  get  only  6.6  gaUons.  Gasoline, 
therefore,  Is  getting  cheaper  for  the  cus- 
tomer to  buy  in  real  terms. 

ADVisoBT  coMMrrrn:  must  be  impabtial 
Mr  Speaker,  Executive  Order  11425 
dated  August  30.  1968.  establishes  the 
PubUc  Advisory  Committee  on  "Trade 
Policy  Membership  of  this  Committee, 
while  representing  various  segments  of 
the  economy,  should  not.  in  my  opinion, 
include  persons  with  a  direct  interest  Ui 
fljecific  trade  negotiations  or  specific 
product  imports.  ,     .  . 

One  of  the  members  is  Mr.  Annand 
Hammer,   president  of  Occidental  Pe- 
troleum Corp.   Occidental  is  the   very 
company  petitioning  to  build  the  300,000- 
barrel-per-day  refinery  In  Maine,  sched- 
uled to  use  foreign  feedstocks  for  pro- 
duction.   This    petition     if    apPfo^f?}' 
would  be  the  biggest  loophole  of  them  all. 
A  confiict  of  interest  appears  clear  In 
the  case  of  the  president  of  Occidental 
Petroleum  Corp.,  and  his  position  on 
the  President's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Trade  Policy  can  only  constitute  unfair 
discrimination  against  the  independent 
domestic  oil  producer. 

VIRGINIA  METROPOLITAN  AREAS 
TRANSPORTA-nON  STUDY  COJ^; 
MISSION  OPPOSES  DISRUPTIVE 
CUTOFF  IN  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY 
AID 


Whereas,  such  a  prohibition  wUl  severe- 
ly  hamper  efforts  In  Virginia  to  P'oce^^  as 
laoldly  M  possible  with  highway  improve- 
ments Iniieteopolltan  areas,  as  well  as  In 
"^«  r^lons  Of  the  State,  and  wlUser lovely 
impede  the  advancement  of  necessary  high- 
way  facilities;  ^    ^^  ..   ti,^ 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Vlnrinla  Metropolitan  Areas  Transportation 
Study  Commission  opposes  such  a  disruptive 
cutoff  in  the  federal-aid  highway  propam, 
and  urgently  requests  the  Federal  Highway 
Admlnlltratlon  U,  reconsider  Ita  directive  of 

September  6. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  all  members  of 
Virginia's  Congressional  delegation 


Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
fromVlrgtaia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Virginia  MetropoUtan  Areas  Trans- 
portation Study  Commission,  opposing 
the    disruptive   cutoff   in   the   Federal 
highway  aid  program  and  requesting  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  to  re- 
consider its  directive  of  September  6.  A 
copy  of  this  resolution  is  Inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Wh«eaa,  the  Vb'glnla  Metropolitan  Areas 
Transportation  Study  Commission  was  estab- 
lished by  the  1968  Virginia  General  Assembly 
to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  methods 
for  financing  the  transit  portion  of  urban 
transportation  systems,  revenue  sources  ap- 
propriate for  financing  such  facilities,  suit- 
able organizational  structures  for  carrying 
out  transit  projects  In  urban  areas  and  the 
role  of  the  Commonwealth  to  such  matters; 

"whereas,  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  In  estab- 
Ushlng  this  commission,  reoogntoed  the 
luncUonal  Interrelationship  and  Interde- 
pendence between  public  highways  "»**"»»- 
sit  faculties  in  a  baUnced  transportotlon 

^'^  >Vh2reM.  this  study  commission  recognizes 
the  importance  of  conUnued  highway  devel- 
opment in  urban  areas  to  adequately  meet 
the  needs  of  commerce.  Industry  and  pri- 
vate transportation;  and  .^„,„,.,-. 
Whereas,  the  Federal  Highway  Adminlstra^ 
tlon  has  Issued,  effective  September  B,  a 
directive  wlhch  prevents  tJie  •*»*«•  f"^^; 
vertlslng  for  bids  on  Wghway  construction 
projecte  financed  partly  with  federal  funds 
untU  further  notice;  and 


News   of    the   directive    withholding 
funds  was  included  in  a  release  dated 
September    9    by    ttie    Department    of 
Transportation,  indicating  that  Secre- 
tary Alan  S.  Boyd  intended  to  reduce 
the  Federal  aid  to  highways  spending 
by  $200,000,000  this  fiscal  year  and  that 
this  was  in  response  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968.  The  Secretary  and  the  ad- 
ministration, however,  seem  to  be  wholly 
unaware  of  the  prohibition  of  impound- 
ment of  appropriations  and  diversions  of 
funds  included  in  section  15  of  Public 
Law  90-495  approved  by  the  President 
August  23,  1968,  and  tiiat  general  funds 
are  not  involved  in  the  construction  of 
interstate   highways    but    trust    funds 
paid  by  highway  users.  I  understand 
that  this  is  the  third  time  m  J  years 
that  the  adminlsti^tion  has  withheld 
funds  specificaUy  allocated  to  the  con- 
struction of  highways  and  which  cannot 
be  spent  for  any  other  purpose.  Certainly 
I  Join  with  the  Virginia  Metropolitan 
Areas  Transportation   Study   Commis- 
sion in  urging  that  this  action  be  re- 
It  would  seem  difficult  for  the  State 
to  plan  highway  programs  when,  with- 
out notice,  the  administration  from  time 
to  time  withholds  Federal  funds.  It  also 
would  seem  difficult  for  private  industry, 
including  contractors  and  material  men. 
to  make  plans  for  highway  construction 
when   it  proceeds   in  such   an   erratic 
fashion  and  the  arbitrary  withholdings 
of  fimds  could  result  in  added  costs  m 
highway  construction. 

Since  Congress  has  directed  that  no 
funds  be  withheld  the  President  Is  ap- 
narentiy  Ignoring  a  law  that  he  signed 
just  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  certainly  raises 
the  question  of  whether  such  action  is 
setting  the  proper  example  for  those  in 
this  country  who  believe  they  cm  pick 
and  choose  what  laws  to  obey  and  what 
laws  to  disobey.  Some  reversal  has  to  be 
made  in  the  trend  toward  permissiveness 
which  has  increased  in  the  last  several 
years  and  I  would  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  work  toward  a  solution  of 
this  problem  during  the  few  months  he 
will  remain  In  office  rather  than  to  en- 
courage defiance  of  the  law  as  he  has 
done  In  this  instance. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  withholding  of  trust 
funds  cannot  reduce  the  deficit  In  Gov- 
ernment financing.  However,  the  actien 
of  the  President  on  interstate  highways 
might  weU  be  considered  with  his  refusal 
in  July  to  assist  the  States  with  im- 
pacted aid  funds  amounting  to  $90  mll- 
Uon  appropriated  by  the  Congress.  The 


withholding  of  impacted  aid  funds  raises 
the  further  question  of  priorities  in  Gov- 
ernment  spending.   Many   Members  of 
Congress,  including  myself,  spoke  in  fa- 
vor of  the  appropriation  of  impacted  aid 
funds  for  our  school  systems  and  It  seems 
unreasonable  for  the  President  to  refuse 
to  assist  local  schools— who  have  a  Iwge 
number    of    Federal    employees    when 
Congress  has  made  an  appropriation  lor 
this  purpose.  School  administrators  ad- 
vise that  the  uncertainty  of  receiving 
Impacted   aid   funds   and   the   lack   of 
knowledge  as  to  when  «md  if  these  funds 
will  be  received  make  it  difficult  to  plan 
for    necessary    school   expenses    within 
their  jurisdictions. 

I  have  not  heard  of  similar  action  be- 
ing taken  by  the  present  administration 
In  the  field  of  foreign  aid  or  poverty 
programs  and  would  think  that  we  need 
to  consider  the  question  of  priorities 
when  we  make  our  decision  on  November 
5  regarding  the  next  occupant  of  the 
White  House. 


CHRYSLER  CORP.  VERSUS  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  upon  a 
time,  we  had  a  high  Government  official 
who  felt  that  what  was  good  for  General 
Motors  was  good  for  America.  Apparent- 
ly we  now  have  a  new  variation  on  that 
discredited   theme.    Chrysler  Corp.   has 
announced  a  price  Increase   averaging 
$84  on  its  1969  automobUes.  President 
Johnson  has  declared  that  this  action  is  a 
sharp  blow  to  the  Nation's  efforts  to  fight 
inflation.    The    Cabinet    Committee    on 
Price  StabUity  has  described  the  price 
hike  as  "manlfestiy  excessive." 

The  new  slogan  seems  to  be:  "what 
Chrysler  thinks  is  good  for  Chrysler  wUl 
be  done  by  Chrysler:  and  let  us  not  worry 
about  the  rest  of  the  country."  WeU.  I 
can  assure  you  that  I  Intend  to  woiry 
about  the  rest  of  the  country,  because  the 
rest  of  the  country  has  accepted  the  need 
for  belt  tightening  in  order  to  ward  off 
the  dangers  of  imcontrolled  infiation. 

Maybe  Chrysler  does  not  believe  In 
belt  tightening.  All  right,  then.  Let  us 
talk  about  noose  tightening— the  noose 
of  public  opinion;  the  noose  of  public 
scrutiny;  the  noose  of  an  aroused  Ameri- 
can public  which  wiU  not  stand  stUl  for 
arbitrary  and  selfish  actions  such  as  tiie 
Chrysler  price  increase. 

Eighty-four  dollars  may  not  sound 
like  much  money  In  these  flscaUy  bloated 
times,  but  as  the  President  pointed  out: 

If  this  price  increase  prevails  throughout 
the  industry,  it  would  take  three-quartera 
of  a  blUlon  dollars  out  of  the  pockets  o« 
American  families  when  they  buy  new  cars. 

That  amount  Is  worth  thinking  about 
and  worth  fighting  over,  because  every 
American  has  a  stake  In  the  battie 
against  infiation. 
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THE  PERX;  VIAN  LOBBY 


Mr.  VAN  DEERI  IN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consei  t  to  extend  my  re- 
in the  Recoro. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reduest  of  the  gentleman 
from  California?    | 

There  was  no  obj^tion. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERL  N.  Mr.  Speaker.  Peru 
must  be  lobbying  f <  r  a  World  Bank  loan. 

This  monung,  P  iru,  no  doubt  follow- 
ing the  example  of  i  heir  bandit  neighbors 
In  Ecuador,  seized  i  nother  of  our  fishing 
boats.  This  latest  v  ctlm  of  Latin  Ameri- 


can piracy  was  being  taken  under  armed 
guard  to  the  Peruvian  port  of  Talara, 
where  presumably  an  exorbitant  fine  will 
bt  demanded  as  the  price  of  freedom. 

In  high-seas  brigandage.  Peru  ranks 
second  only  to  Ecuador. 

Iifost  of  us  are  aware  of  the  "rewards 
of  piracy"  that  have  accrued  to  Ecuador. 
Two  weeks  ago,  the  World  Bank  and 
our  own  State  Department  Ignored 
Ecuador's  repeated  transgressions 
against  our  fishing  fleet  in  approving  a 
$5.3  million  loan  to  enable  Ecuador  to 
enlarge  its  own  fishing  fleet. 

Now.  it  aiwears.  Peru  wants  a  piece  of 
the  action. 

The  Peruvians  have  a  solid  precedent 
to  follow.  They  know  from  Ecuador's 
happy  experience  that  the  way  to  Im- 
press the  international  lenders,  and  the 
State  Department,  too.  is  to  kick  Uncle 
Sam  in  the  shins. 

Peru  still  hsis  a  way  to  go  to  duplicate 
Ecuador's  infamous  record,  having  takoi 
only  three  of  our  boats  this  year,  com- 
pared with  six  seizures  by  Ecuador.  But 
we  all  know  that  when  you  are  No.  2.  you 
try  harder;  and  Peru,  obviously,  is  try- 
ing to  catch  up. 

This  morning's  victim  is  a  San  Dlego- 
based  tuna  clipper  named,  ironically,  the 
Ecttador.  She  reportedly  was  31  miles  off 
the  Peruvian  coast  when  she  was  de- 
tained and  boarded. 


AUTO  PRICE  RISE  UNWARRANTED 

Mr.  VAN  DEERIilN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcobo  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  a  segment  of  the  automobile  indus- 
try has  chosen  to  set  its  private  interests 
above  the  public  interest. 

The  Chrysler  Corp.'s  announced  inten- 
tion to  increase  prices  by  |85  on  1969 
model  passenger  cars  is  an  effrontery  to 
the  Nation.  Last  weekend's  papers  said 
that  the  cost  increases  would  amoimt  to 
about  $35  per  car.  That  is  already  too 
much  to  ask  the  American  consumer  to 
pay  but  it  is  modest  compared  with  the 
outrageous  increase  Chrysler  has  an- 
nounced. It  seems  to  me  Dodge  fever  has 
turned  into  brain  fever  and  that  Chrysler 
needs  men  in  white  coats,  not  white  hats. 

The  President's  statement  criticizing 
this  unreasonable  act  and  calling  for  a 
rollback  should  be  examined  by  all  Mem- 
bers, and  I  will  place  it  in  the  Rxcokd 
following  these  remarks. 

The  President  points  out  that  no  major 
industry  has  more  fully  enjoyed  the  fruits 
of  prosperity  and  no  major  Industry  has 
a  greater  stake  in  protecting  that  pros- 
perity than  the  auto  industry.  I  would 
hope  that  wisdom  and  sanity  would  re- 
turn before  the  remaining  big  two  pro- 
ducers aimounce  their  price  intentions. 

Mr.  Johnson's  statement,  issued  yes- 
terday, follows: 

STAXKICWfT  BT  THX  PaSSUHCMT,  SCPTBISBm 

17.  1968 
Yesterday,  tbe  nation's  effort  to  fight  in- 
flation received  a  sharp  blow  when  one  of 
tbe   major  automobile   manufacturers  an- 


nounced an  excessive  price  increase  on  its 
1969  models.  If  this  price  increase  prevails 
throughout  the  Industry,  It  would  take  three- 
quarters  of  a  bUUon  dollars  out  of  the  pock- 
ets at  American  famUles  when  they  buy  new 
cars.  This  Is  an  onerous  and  unfair  burden 
on  tbe  consumer. 

The  Oablnat  Committee  on  Price  Stability 
bas  informed  me  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
exoxise  for  the  Chrysler  action  and  that  this 
price  increase  should  not  stand. 

No  major  industry  has  benefited  more  from 
the  prosperity  of  recent  years  than  tbe  auto- 
mobUe  industry.  No  major  Industry  baa  a 
greater  atake  in  protecting  that  proaperlty. 

So  today,  I  urge  tbe  auto  manufacturers 
to  recognise  the  public  Intereat  and  exerclae 
restraint  and  responslbUlty  at  this  critical 
bow  in  tbs  nation's  battle  against  Inflation. 


PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  made  it  a  practice  at  regular  Inter- 
vals, since  coming  to  Congress,  to  submit 
for  the  RicoRD  a  full  disclosure  of  my 
personal  financial  status.  I  do  this  in  the 
belief  that  the  people  of  my  community 
are  entitled  to  know  that  I  am  free  of 
financial  ties  which  might  Influence  my 
actions  as  their  Representative. 

Accordingly,  I  offer  this  brief  sum- 
mary: Under  California's  community 
property  law,  my  wife  and  I  Jointly  own 
a  mortgaged  residential  rental  property 
on  3  acres,  zoned  commercial,  in  Poway, 
Calif.;  equity  of  about  $15,000  in  our 
present  residence  at  3930  Argyle  Terrace 
NW.,  In  Washington.  D.C..  a  commercial 
lot  In  Imperial  County.  Calif.,  and  6  un- 
developed acres  near  Hllo.  HawaU. 

We  own  no  corporate  stocks  or  bonds. 
My  salary  as  a  Member  of  Congress  rep- 
resents more  than  95  jjercent  of  our  total 
income.  Our  personal  Income  tax  returns 
will  be  made  available  for  scrutiny,  if 
requested  by  news  media  or  any  other 
responsible  body. 


PRICE  MADNESS  IN  DETROIT 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  Yortc.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  axmouncement  by  Chrysler 
Corp.  that  it  Intends  to  rtdse  prices  on 
its  1969  model  year  automobiles  has  been 
quickly  and  properly  followed  by  a  state- 
ment from  President  Johnson  denounc- 
ing this  outrageous  assault  against  the 
national  Interest 

As  the  President  said : 

If  this  price  increase  prevails  throughout 
the  industry,  it  would  take  three-quarters  of 
a  billloD  doUars  out  of  the  pockets  of  Ameri- 
can families  when  they  buy  new  cars. 

Worse  jret.  In  my  view.  Is  that  the 
Chrysler  action  Is  a  financial  slap  in  the 
face  for  every  American  who  reluctantly 
accepted  the  necessity  for  an  Income  tax 
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Increase  this  year.  In  order  to  halt  the 
forces  of  Infiatlon. 

The  Cabinet  Committee  on  Price  Sta- 
bility has  Issued  a  statement  saying  that. 
"This  price  increase  Is  manifestly  exces- 
sive and  would  significantly  contribute 
to  inflationary  pressures." 

What  Is  particularly  significant  to  me 
Is  the  fact  that  the  price  Increase  comes 
from  an  industry  where  prices  are  ad- 
ministered, rather  than  determined,  by 
the  free  forces  of  competition.  If  the 
price  Increase  announced  by  Chrysler 
Corp.  is  picked  up  by  the  other  major 
auto  producers,  then  I  believe  the  Con- 
grees  has  a  clear  duty  to  take  a  piercing 
look  at  the  antitrust  aspects  of  this  im- 
Justlfled  price  Increase. 


MANAGINO  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent report  "Managing  the  Environ- 
ment,"  which  was  Issued  by  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science,  Research,  and  Devel- 
opment, has  stimulated  a  useful  dialog 
between  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
agencies  in  this  field.  Our  report  con- 
cludes: 

The  recent  hUtory  of  Federal  leglslaUon 
and  its  administration  illustrates  the  search- 
ing of  society  for  a  better  balance  between 
Immediate  exploitation  of  resources  and  a 
recognition  of  noneconomlc,  long-term 
values.  Tbe  present  laws  relate  pollution  to 
the  impairment  of  a  desired  use.  The  refine- 
ment of  the  relationship  depends  on  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  technical  economics. 

The  Intent  of  Congress  In  these  laws  Is  to 
avoid  arbitrary  regulation  and  to  establish 
a  fact-based,  rational  decision-making  proc- 
ess which  integrates  all  the  needs  of  society. 

The  continuing  overview  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  legislation  will  assist  in  the 
equitable  reconciliation  of  conflicting  de- 
mands by  society  on  the  environment. 
This  is  the  essential  goal  of  ix>licy  for 
environmental  quality  and  productivity. 

I  believe  that  the  elucidation  of  admin- 
istrative actions  In  the  letters  from  Dr. 
Philip  R.  Lee  and  Mr.  Max  Edwards 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  Congress.  I. 
therefore,  include  the  correspondence  in 
the  RxcoRo  at  this  point— previous  infor- 
mation received  from  Secretary  Wilbur 
Cohen  was  Inserted  on  page  23151  on 
July  24.  1968: 

dxpartmxnt  of  health, 

Education,  and  Weltau. 
Washington.  D.C.,  Aug.  13. 1988. 
Hon.  EauLio  Q.  Daooauo. 
Chairman.   Subcommittee   on   Science.   ««- 

search,  and  Development. 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Ma.  Ckaikman:  Secretary  Cohen  has 
asked  that  I  respond  to  your  letter  of  July 
12  and  to  thank  you  for  forwarding  a  copy  of 
your  Subcommittee's  recent  report  on  Man- 
aging the  Environment. 

This  report  and  the  extensive  hearings 
that  your  Subcoounlttee  on  Science,  Re- 
search, and  Development  has  held  in  the 
course  of  studying  this  Important  matter 


have  helped  to  focus  needed  attention  on 
the  collective  faUure  of  both  public  and 
private  institutions  in  this  Nation  to  make 
adequate  vise  of  our  scientific  and  techno- 
logical resources  in  deaUng  with  problems 
of  environmental  contamination. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  there  are  many 
key  areas  of  concern  where  It  appears  to  me 
tbat  your  Subcommittee  and  this  Depart- 
ment are  in  substantial  agreement. 

For  Instance,  your  conclusion  tbat  tbe 
health  effects  c^  air  pollution  should  not  be 
the  sole  baaia  for  the  determination  of  air 
pollution  criteria  la  absolutely  In  accord 
with  the  activitiea  this  Department  is  car- 
rying out  under  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 
Criteria,  which  are  now  under  development, 
are  intended  to  elucidate  tbe  effects  of  air 
poUutlon  on  the  social  and  economic  weU- 
belng  of  people  as  well  as  upon  health.  The 
criteria  will  Indicate  those  concentrations 
of  poUutanta  which  may  be  damaging  to 
property  of  any  significant  type.  For  exam- 
ple, tbe  criterion  docimienta  now  under 
preparation  on  sulfur  oxides  and  particu- 
lates wUl  be  conc«ned  with  such  matters 
as  plant  damage,  visibility  reduction,  and 
corrosion  of  metals,  as  well  as  health  effects. 
Since  Governors  wlU  be  expected  to  develop 
their  air  quality  standards  and  their  Imple- 
mentation plans  in  accordance  with  these 
criteria,  health  effects  will  be  but  one  of  tbe 
many  considerations  Involved  In  the  con- 
trol efforts  called  for  under  tbe  Air  QuaUty 
Act. 

While  it  is  certainly  true  that  tbe  health 
effects  of  air  poUutants  bas  been  a  matter 
of  strong  interest,  this  Department's  air 
pollution  research  and  control  activities 
are  by  no  means  concerned  with  health  ef- 
fects only.  To  the  contrary,  tbe  air  pollution 
activities  of  this  Department  are  carried  out 
In  fiUl  awareness  of  the  broad  ramifications 
of  the  problem.  Tbe  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967, 
which  this  Department  is  implementing,  rep- 
reaenta  a  uniquely  comprebenaive  approach 
to  an  important  environmental  problem — 
an  approach  which  specifically  calls  for  full 
conaidemtion  of  the  social,  economic,  and 
scientific  ramifications  of  air  pollution,  and 
which  provides  for  fuU  participation  by  in- 
dustry, the  scientific  community,  and  aU 
levels  of  government.  To  Implement  this  Act, 
we  have  developed  an  economic-engineering 
strategy  designed  to  focus  the  Nation's  vast 
scientific  and  technological  resources  to  tbe 
task  of  controlling  air  pollution  in  full 
awareness  and  consideration  of  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  ramifications  of  our 
actions. 

In  addition  to  developing  and  issuing  to 
the  States  information  tbat  will  help  them 
apply  currently  avaUable  technology  for 
controlling  the  sources  of  air  pollution,  we 
are  also  managing  a  comprehensive  research 
and  development  program,  involving  both 
the  private  and  public  sectors,  which  is  de- 
signed to  bring  into  existence  Improved 
methods  of  air  poUution  control. 

We  have,  for  example,  stimulated  greatly 
accelerated  efforts  to  develop  effective  and 
economical  methods  for  controlling  sulfur 
oxides  pollution.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Is  directly  coordinat- 
ing the  efforts  of  some  46  industrial  groups, 
research  Institutes  and  other  non-Federal 
organizations  in  developing  control  tech- 
niques and  devices  for  the  sources  of  stilfur 
oxides  poUution.  We  have  In  addition  devel- 
oped an  Integrated  program  plan  to  coor- 
dinate all  research  and  development  activi- 
ties that  are  being  carried  out  by  other  ag- 
encies of  the  Federal  Oovermnent  In  this 
area.  A  copy  of  that  integrated  plan  has  pre- 
viously been  forwarded  to  your  Subcommit- 
tee. We  are  taking  similar  approaches  to 
other  major  problems  of  controlling  the 
sotirces  of  air  pollution,  including  such  di- 
verse problems  as  tbat  of  controlling  nitro- 
gen oxide  emissions  from  stationary  sources. 
poUution  resulting  from  tbe  Incineration  of 


wastes,  and  the  problem  of  developing  low- 
pollution  energy  soxu-ces  for  motor  vehicles. 
Since  we  cannot  purify  the  air  as  we  do 
water  before  we  use  it.  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  the  agency  responsible  for  apprais- 
ing the  health  effects  of  polluted  air  should 
also  have  the  preventive  control  authority, 
backed  up  by  the  necessary  associated  re- 
search. To  divide  and  separate  tbe  responsi- 
bUitlea  of  tbe  principal  components  of  this 
mission-oriented  program  could  have  dlsas- 
troua  consequences  for  the  public.  It  la 
equaUy  eaaentlal  that  it  remain  in  this  De- 
partment— a  Department  which,  imllka 
many  other  Departments  of  Government,  la 
not  responsible  for  directly  promoting  the 
development,  production,  or  Doarketing  of 
products  or  services  which  contribute  to  tbs 
air  pollution  problem. 

Tbe  skUls  of  many  diverse  disciplines  are 
required  to  improve  our  knowledge  of  the 
causes,  effects,  and  control  of  air  pollution 
and  to  Insure  application  of  that  knowledge 
we  already  possess.  Certainly  engineering 
skills  are  of  extreme  importance,  but  they 
cannot  be  segregated  and  Isolated  from  the 
many  other  skUls  which  must  be  applied  in 
a  meaningful  systems  apivoach  to  solving 
the  problem.  This  applies  also  to  other  areas 
of  environmental  management.  In  this  re- 
gard, I  cannot  overemphasize  tbe  importance 
of  tbe  reorganization  that  this  Department, 
after  months  of  careful  study,  bas  recently 
placed  Into  effect.  Not  only  have  we  brought 
together  many  related  programs  into  a  single 
operating  agency,  we  have  alao  upgraded 
their  BtatXM.  Tbe  air  pollution  program,  for 
Instance,  which  waa  formally  at  a  sub-bureau 
level.  Is  now  at  a  level  equivalent  to  tbs 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

With  the  creation  of  tbe  Consumer  Protec- 
tion and  Enviroimiental  Health  Service,  we 
are  now  in  the  position  to  strengthen  and 
systematize  a  viable  approach  to  managing 
the  environment.  This  reorganization  has 
grown  out  of  our  dedication  to  the  concept 
that  the  promotion  of  man's  welfare — bis 
survival,  and  the  optimizing  of  his  health 
and  well-being  physically,  economically,  and 
socially — must  be  the  object  of  the  coun- 
try's environmental  control  efforts.  Engineer- 
ing sidlls  will  be  fuUy  employed  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  tbe  diverse  tools  and  re- 
sources which  must  be  appled  to  Implement 
this  basic  concept.  In  short,  we  now  have 
a  mechanism  for  insuring  the  emergence  of 
a  sclentlflcaUy  and  socially  valid  systems 
approach  to  environmental  problems. 

Such  an  approach  must  fully  consider  tbe 
Important  fact  that  the  foods  tbat  man  eats 
and  the  drugs  that  he  uses  are  Just  as  much 
a  part  of  his  environment  as  the  air  he 
breathes,  the  water  he  drinks,  tbe  hazardo\is 
products  he  is  exposed  to  in  his  daily  life 
and  the  other  hazards  and  stresses  to  which 
he  is  subject  at  home,  at  work,  and  at  play. 
We  now  have  an  organization  structured  In 
such  a  way  that  the  total  Impact  of  these 
exposures  and  stresses  on  man  can  be  scien- 
tifically and  rationally  evaluated. 

I  urge  you  to  consider  carefully  Its  struc- 
ture. Its  mission,  and  the  unique  promise  It 
represents. 

Sincerely  yooirs, 

(s)  Wn.LiAM  H.  Stewart, 
Philip  R.  Lee, 
AssUtant    Secretary    for    Health    and 
Scientific  Affairs.  ' 

AtTGTTST  SO,  1968. 
Da.  Philip  R.  Ixe, 

AssUtant  Secretary  for  Health  and  ScienUflb 
Affairs,  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  lax:  Thank  you  for  your  detailed 
letter  of  August  13,  concerning  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  environmental  programs  in  the 
DHEW.  The  Information  you  provided  Is  val- 
uable to  us  as  we  continue  to  review  tbe  best 
means  of  accomplishing  goals  which,  as  you 
say.  are  substantuUy  agreed  upon.  I  feel  tbat 
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ITi^Tn  Q.  Daddabio, 
ilTentber  of  Congress. 


OF  THS  IMTIBIOB. 
^    SSCaSTABT, 

.  >.C.,  August  29,  1968. 


Chairman,  Subcomnittee  on  Science,  Re- 
search, and  Deve  opment.  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astr  mautics.  House  of  Rep- 
reseltfitives,  Wa.  htngton,  B.C. 

We  have  recently  had 

■ead  the  report  of  th« 

llanaglng  the  Kavlron- 


Oeab  lUr.'DADDAaio 
the  opportunity  to 

Subcommittee  on  ' „— „   . — 

ment,"  which  result  sd  from  recent  public 


matter  of  the  report  Is 


one  In  which  this  Oe  tartment  has  an  Intense 
Interest  and  a  good  i  hare  of  the  Federal  au- 
thority. I  found  the  eport  to  be  stimulating 
and  excellent  readlx  g,  and  I  would  like  to 


on  the  aspects  of  the 


report  dealing  specU  i:ally  with  water  quality 


and  34).  My  comments 


relate  to  certain  spe  Iflc  points  mads  In  the 
report,  as  follows. 

The  report  states  that  "the  approval  role 
assumed  by  the  Seci  Btary  of  the  Interior  has 
forced  State  standar  Is  Into  a  sameness  which 
appears  at  odds  wltl  i  the  wide  dlfferencas  In 
the  American  landst  ipe"  (page  23) .  The  ap- 
proved standards  fc  r  dissolved  oxygen  and 
temperature  are  cite  1  as  examples  of  this. 

We  agree  wholehi  lartedly  with  the  Sub- 
committee that  the  variety  In  the  geography 
and  conditions  of  ti  le  States  precludes  uni- 
form prescriptions,  t  ectlon  10(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended 
by  the  Water  QuaU  y  Act  of  1966,  prorlded 
the  States  with  the  first  opportunity  to  set 
Interstate  water  qu«  Uty  standards,  and  this 
Department  did  not  publish  specific  mini- 
mum criteria  for  w  kter  quality  that  would 
have  to  be  Included  m  States'  standards.  The 
Department  recognized  the  variation  In 
standards  among  St  ites  and  localities  that 
would  be  necessary  b  icause  of  differing  water 
uses,  pollution  probl  ims  and  widely  varying 
water  quality  condlJons.  The  Oepartmant 
did  set  forth  a  state  nent  of  national  policy 
In  the  "Ouldellnes  ror  Establishing  Water 
Quality  Standards  or  Interstate  Waters," 
which  was  8upplem<  nted  by  the  December 
6,  1966,  memorandt  m  on  "Neceesary  Sup- 
porting Materials  ai  d  Implementation  Plan 
Contents."  These  g\  Idellno  publications  In- 
dicated the  general  i  equlrements  that  States 
would  have  to  meet ;  to  that  their  water  qual- 
ity standards  submit  slons  provided  adequate 
programs  to  accomi  illsh  the  Intent  of  the 
Federal  Act;  that  li ,  the  standards  had  to 
provide  for  the  enhi  ncement  of  the  quality 
and  productivity  of  the  waters  of  the  Na- 
tion to  serve  a  varlet  f  of  beneficial  usee,  such 
as  recreation,  public  water  supply.  Industrial 
and  agricultural  use  >  and  the  propagation  of 
fish  and  other  aquat  c  life. 

In  setting  standar  is  and  determining  water 
uses  and  criteria,  t  le  States  proceeded  ac- 
cording to  their  owi  i  statutory  requirements 
and  procedures.  In  sludlng  the  holding  of 
public  hearings,  wit  bin  the  broad  concepts 
of  the  Federal  Act  and  this  Department's 
guidelines.  The  crlt«  rla  adopted  by  the  States 
to  protect  various  »eneflclal  \uee,  however, 
were  fairly  unlforn  and  did  not  generally 
reflect  existing  wat  r  quality  In  partleular 


localities,  or  improved  water  quaUty  expected 
to  result  from  the  Installation  of  treatment 
or  control  requirements.  Both  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Oovernment  were  suffering  from 
a  lack  of  data  on  existing  water  quaUty  and 
conditions  that  would  permit  them  to  do 
this.  Rather,  the  States  relied  on  avaUabls 
information  on  water  quality  requirements 
for  various  beneficial  uses.  This  Information 
Is  far  from  complete,  but  by  and  largiB  there 
had  developed  over  the  years  a  general  agree- 
ment concerning  the  sUtus  of  ths  existing 
Information.  Such  source  materials  as  tha 
California  Water  Quality  Control  Board  pub- 
Ucatlon  on  Water  QuaUty  Criteria  and  the 
ORSANCO  water  quaUty  criteria  were  widely 
used.  The  U.S.  PubUc  Health  Service  Drink- 
ing Water  Standards    (1963)    and  shellfish 
sanitation  standards,  and  the  standards  of 
the  Federal  BadUtlon  CouncU  were  applied 
where  appropriate.  A  certain  "samensss"  re- 
sulted from  the  common  use  by  States  of 
these  tradltloooal  referencee.  A  more  recent 
source  has  been  the  work  of  the  National 
Technical  Advisory  Committee  established 
by  Secretary  Udall  to  review  and  summarize 
the  existing  information  on  water  quality 
studies   and   draw   conclusions   on   general 
water  quality  requirements.  The  Committee's 
report  was  not  available  to  the  SUtes  In 
establishing  water  quality  criteria,  but  It  has 
b«en  used  by  this  Department  in  evaluating 
the  water  quality  crlterU  established  by  the 
States  and  a  number  of  States  have  modified 
their  standards  on  the  basis  of  this  work. 
The  Committee  ItMlf  has  stressed  that  Its 
recommendations  are  general  guidelines  only, 
and  ahould  be  used  In  light  of  knowledge 
about  existing  water  quality  and  conditions. 
In  the  absence  of  such  knowledge,  however. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  apply  the  Commltete 
recommendations    more    literally.    However, 
both  *>»«■  Department  and  the  States  have 
expanded    data    collection    and    evaluation 
activities  with  a  view  toward  refining  the 
water  quaUty  standards  as  soon  as  possible 
to  reflect  actual  or  anticipated  water  quaUty 
conditions  and  usss.  Thus.  I  think  we  are  In 
agreement  with  the  Subcommittee,  and  I  also 
think  we  are  moving  In  that  direction.   I 
might  add  that  a  few  of  the  SUtes   have 
already   made   an   attempt   to    tailor    their 
standards,  particularly  Alaska.  Texas,  Oregon. 
Washington.  Nevada  and  Idaho.  The  fact 
that  standards  were  not  taUored  all  over  the 
country  was  one  of  the  primary  reasons  that 
Secretary  UdaU   had  to  ask  the   States   to 
adopt  a  narrative  policy  statement  prevent- 
ing degradation  of  high  quaUty  waters  whose 
quality   was   not   reflected    in    the    criteria 
adopted  by  these  States. 

The  Subconunlttee  states  that  It  does  not 
l>eUeve  that  it  was  the  Intent  of  Congress 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  assume 
"these  new  powers  of  approval  which  affect 
the  choices  of  water  usage  at  local  levels" 
(page  23).  The  water  uses  protected  by  the 
standards  have  been  determined  primarily 
on  the  basis  of  testimony  presented  at  pub- 
Uc  hearings  and  other  evidence  aa  to  present 
usee  and  future  uses  desired  by  the  people 
In  a  particular  area.  These  have  been  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  water  uses  unless  they 
are  clearly  Inconsistent  with  other  uses  so 
established,  or  unless  they  are  obviously  In 
variance  with  recommendations  of  regional. 
State  or  national  reeource  plans,  either  pres- 
ent or  future.  The  Department  has  recognized 
the  value  of  having  the  States  set  water  qual- 
ity standards  to  give  recognition  to  State  and 
local  variation  In  desired  water  usee.  poUu- 
tlon  problems,  and  water  quality.  For  the 
most  part,  we  agree  that  it  Is  best  to  defer 
to  the  values  of  the  area  concerned  In  as- 
signing water  uses.  However,  the  Department 
also  has  the  duty  under  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to  see  to 
the  orderly  development  and  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  Nation's  water  resources.  At 
times  this  requires  a  regional  or  even  national 
approach  to  the  assignment  of  water  vtae 
priorities.  Clearly.  In  giving  the  Secretary  of 


the  Interior  the  apiwoval  of  water  quaUty 
standards  for  Intezstata  watos,  the  Federal 
Act  provides  for  the  Secretary  to  have  a  de- 
termining voice  In  assignment  of  water  uses. 
The  Subconmilttee  further  states  that 
standards  should  apidy  to  "receiving  water 
r,nty  not  to  effluent  streams."  The  Federal 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act  calls  for  water 
quaUty  standards  which  consist  of  stream 
quaUty  erltsrla  and  a  plan  of  Implementa- 
tion t»"«<  enforcement.  In  the  absence  of  data 
on  existing  water  quaUty  and  the  knowledge 
about  impact  of  wastes  in  some  sort  of  exact 
numerical  terms,  the  water  quaUty  criteria 
remain  spectUatlve.  The  plan  of  implementa- 
tion, then.  Is  the  motive  force  of  the  water 
quality  standards  program,  and  we  beUeve 
very  strongly  that  only  by  having  an  effective 
plan  of  Implementation  requiring  treatment 
or  control  of  aU  wastes  can  the  standards 
program  ever  be  effective  In  cleaning  up  the 
Nation's  waters.  I  think  that  the  past  ex- 
perience In  setting  water  quaUty  standards 
of  a  number  of  States  bears  out  our  conten- 
tion. Furthermore,  treatment  requirements 
are  the  very  heart  of  an  effective  Implementa- 
tion program. 

Both  r^ffm""**^ ''"**'  Moore  of  the  Federal 
Water  PoUutton  Control  Administration  and 
I  bava  racanfljr  dlaeussed  the  Issue  of  efflu- 
ent standards  and  secondary  treatment  In 
speechee  which  I  am  enclosing.  I  would  like 
to  note  at  this  time,  however,  that  we  do  not 
consider  the  specification  of  treatment  re- 
quirements to  constitute  effluent  standards. 
This  Is  a  view  which  is  shared  by  the  States 
who  submitted  treatment  requirements  with 
their  original  standards.  As  the  Subcommit- 
tee notee  In  Its  report,  most  of  the  approved 
standards  are  requiring  secondary  treatment 
for  all  municipal  wastes.  The  equivalent 
degree  of  treatment  (which  is  something 
that  remains  to  be  defined  in  a  number  of 
Instances)  Is  being  required  for  industrial 
and  other  wastes.  There  are  some  exceptions 
to  this  general  requirement,  however,  de- 
pending upon  the  significance  of  the  dis- 
charge and  the  nature  of  the  receiving 
waters.  For  instance,  some  discharges  to 
coastal  waters  may  require  only  primary 
treatment  plus  chlorinatlon  for  the  time 
being.  In  some  cases,  better  than  secondary 
treatment  will  be  neceesary  to  protect  and 
enhance  water  quality. 

Commissioner  Moore's  statement  discusses 
the  function  of  benefit  cost  analysis  In  de- 
termining treatment  requirements,  and  some 
of  the  advantages  and  problems  of  this  ap- 
proach. We  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
Subcommittee  that  decision- making  about 
treatment  needs  should  be  made  on  as  fac- 
tual basis  as  possible.  What  facts  we  have 
now  bear  out  the  need  for  at  least  secondary 
treatment  for  all  municipal  and  industrial 
wastes  discharged  to  fresh  water  and  for 
most  wastes  discharged  to  salt  water.  Ob- 
viously, treatment  needs  are  more  compelling 
In  some  areas  than  in  others.  What  remains. 
then.  Is  to  phase  the  accomplishment  of 
treatment  requirements  so  as  to  refiect  these 
prlorltiee.  I  might  add  that  our  treatment 
poUclee  go  hand  in  hand  with  encouraging 
Industry  to  modify  processes  to  eliminate 
wastes  to  the  extent  possible,  and  with  en- 
couragement to  dischargers  to  InstaU  rapid 
dispersion  devices  as  necessary  to  facilitate 
assimilation  of  wastes.  We  cannot  agree  more 
with  the  Subcommittee  that  society  should 
not  waste  money. 

We  further  agree  with  the  Subconunlttee 
that  tn-stream  treatment  may  be  very  use- 
ful, and  the  poeslbUltiee  of  In-stream  treat- 
ment should  be  considered.  We  do  not  agree, 
however,  that  dischargers  should  consider  in- 
stream  treatment  to  be  an  acceptable  alter- 
native to  treatment  of  wastes  at  the  source. 
It  may  supplement  such  treatment,  however, 
and  in  some  areas  it  already  appears  to  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  water  quality  stand- 
ards as  an  addition  to  waste  treatment.  An 
example  of  this  may  be  the  Miami  River  in 
Ohio  where  in-stream  aeration  and  fiow  aug- 
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menUtlon  may  be  necessary  to  supidement 
the  treatment  requlremenU  so  that  a  high 
quality  aquatic  life  U  realized.  The  in-stream 
alternatives  mentioned  by  the  National  Re- 
search Council  in  the  Subcommittee's  hear- 
ings, mechanical  aeration  of  streams,  low  flow 
augmentation  and  programmed  discharge  of 
effluents,  are  aU  ways  of  improving  water 
quality.  However,  alone  such  measures  do 
not  suffice  to  protect  water  quality  and  as- 
sociated uses  from  undesirable  pollutants 
discharged  to  the  waters  and  localized  areas 
of  extremely  low  quaUty,  not  to  mention 
bacteriological  and  other  contamination. 

In  summary,  I  would  Uke  to  say  that  the 
task  of  establishing  water  quality  standards 
has  been  formidable  and,  from  the  beginning. 
It  has  been  a  Joint  State-Federal  effort.  A 
high  priority  was  assigned  to  this  effort  by 
the  States  and  the  results  have  been  gener- 
ally very  good.  Throughout,  this  Department's 
role  has  been  one  of  assisting  the  States  In 
their  task  as  much  as  possible. 

While  the  standards  in  most  cases  will  re- 
quire refinement  over  the  years,  I  think  we 
have  a  basically  good  and  effective  stondards 
program  across  the  Nation.  We  and  the  States 
are  enthusiastic  about  this  program  and  our 
best  cooperative  efforts  In  the  future  wlU  be 
directed  towards  carrying  It  out. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Max  N.  Eowasds. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

congkxss  op  the  unnxd  states. 

House  of  Representattves, 
Washirigton,  D.C..  September  12, 1968. 
Mr.  Max  N.  Edwards, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Washington,  D.C. 
Deae  Ma.  Edwards:  I  have  read  your  de- 
tailed letter  of  Augtist  26  with  great  interest. 
I  have  also  received  a  copy  of  the  final  report 
of  the  National  Technical  Advisory  Commit- 
tee and  wish  to  thank  your  department  for 
supplying  it. 

In  the  period  since  our  Subconunlttee  re- 
port, "Managing  the  Environment,"  was 
Issued,  we  have  seen  a  further  definition  of 
the  Federal  agency  programs  in  both  water 
and  air  quality  management.  I  believe  the 
dialogue  which  has  been  established  is  valu- 
able and  wUl  contribute  to  a  refinement  of 
operational  deUlU  under  policy  guidelines 
which  are  generaUy  agreed  upon. 

The  explanations  in  your  letter  and  the 
accompanying  policy  statements  make  me 
optimistic  that  the  Federal-Stete  interaction 
will  result  in  equlUble  management  of  en- 
vironmental quality. 
Sincerely, 

E:Mn.io  Q.  Daodario, 
Member  of  Congress. 


bought  and  paid  for  by  our  highway 
users,  Is  a  virtual  violation  of  the  terms 
of  the  highway  trust  fimd.  In  no  way 
can  such  withholding  combat  general  in- 
flationary tendencies  in  the  economy.  In 
fact,  the  funds  cannot  be  used  for  other 
purposes  in  an  effort  to  bring  our  budget 
into  balance.  But  to  reinforce  the  will  of 
Congress,  the  following  provision  was 
written  into  the  1968  Highway  Act: 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  under  ex- 
isting law  no  part  of  any  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  expenditure  upon  any 
federal  aid  system  which  has  been  appor- 
tioned pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  shaU  be  impounded  or  withheld  from 
obligation,  for  purposes  and  projects  as  pro- 
vided in  thU  titte.  by  any  officer  or  employee 
of  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  executive  branch  of  the  federal 
government,  except  such  specific  sums  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
TraiisporUtlon  are  necessary  to  be  withheld 
from  obUgatlon  for  specific  periods  of  tUne 
to  assure  sufficient  amounts  wUl  be  available 
in  the  Highway  Tnist  Fund  to  defray  the  ex- 
penditures which  wlU  be  required  to  be  made 
from  such  fund. 


ADMINISTRATION  CONTINUES  TO 
DEFY  CONGRESS  ON  USE  OP  HIGH- 
WAY FUNDS 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  NELSEW.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Budget  Director  Zwick  announced  a  new 
freeze  on  $200  milUon  in  Federal  high- 
way trust  f  imds,  we  once  again  witnessed 
the  disdain  which  the  present  adminis- 
tration has  for  Congress.  Prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of 
1968.  thousands  of  voices  protested  the 
previous  withholcUng  of  almost  $1  billion 
of  available  moneys.  The  point  was  made 
forcefully  that  holding  back  these  ear- 
marked funds,  funds   that  have  been 


Now  I  am  just  a  plain  Minnesota  farm- 
er I  believe  that  when  the  Congress 
specifies  that  such  a  withholdUig  of 
funds  is  forbidden,  we  are  being  extreme- 
ly clear.  Obviously.  President  Johnson 
and  Budget  Director  Zwick  are  choosing 
to  ignore  the  Congress  and  the  people's 
wishes.  They  are  once  again  setting  out 
to  do  exactly  what  Congress  states  is 
contrary  to  existing  law.  Of  course,  we 
could  have  predicted  the  attitude  they 
would  take.  The  ink  was  scarcely  dry 
foUowUig  the  signUig  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  when  the  President  an- 
nounced that,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
he  would  also  ignore  the  directives  in  the 
bill  regarding  the  Washington.  D.C 
freeway  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable  Harold 
LeVander,  Governor  of  Minnesota,  is 
rightfully  protesting  this  new  road  fund 
freeze  in  the  strongest  possible  terms.  I 
join  him  in  asking  for  a  reversal  of  the 
administration's  almost  insulting  action 
in  ignoring  the  express  wishes  of  the 
Congress.  The  Governor  pointed  out- 
after  stating  that  he  was  "astounded  at 
the  audacity  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States"— that  about  $13  million 
in  construction  bids  In  Minnesota  were 
to  have  been  let  between  October  and 
the  end  of  the  year.  These  wiU  now  have 
to  be  held  in  abeyance  until  the  Federal 
f imds  are  unfrozen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  witnessUig  one 
more  instance  of  the  obstinacy  and  in- 
transigence of  the  present  administra- 
tion Ua  meetUig  the  directives  of  this 
Congress  as  set  out  in  Public  Law  90-364. 
These  specify  that  Government  spend- 
ing is  to  be  cut  by  $6  bUUon  to  this 
fiscal  year  and  that  a  start  is  to  be 
made  in  cutting  back  our  enormous 
Federal  payroll.  Since  that  act  was 
passed,  we  have  been  threatened  with 
the  severance  of  vital  services  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  elsewhere 
if  we  did  not  rescind  portions  of  the  dic- 
tated cuts.  We  are  bombarded  with  prop- 
aganda from  every  department  in  the 
executive  branch  warning  that  cuts  In 
money  and  persormel  will  result  in  the 
curtailment  of  the  most  necessary  pro- 
grams. Often,  these  are  largely  scare 


tactics.  Now  we  are  once  again  spoon- 
fed the  fiction  that  the  roads  program 
must  be  cut  back  to  meet  the  required 
$6  billion  cut.  I  must  repeat  once  again 
what  has  been  said  a  thousand  times 
before:   The  Federal-aid  liighway  pro- 
gram is  financed  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis  out  of  the  highway  trust  fund,  not 
out  of  the  general  fund.  Unspent  high- 
way money  cannot  be  directly  used  in 
other  areas  to  meet  other  spending  de- 
mands. To  refer  to  this  freeze  as  a  budg- 
etary savings  has  long  ago  been  exposed 
as  a  bookkeeping  fraud  on  the  American 
public.  It  is  also  a  fallacy  to  believe  that 
a  delay  in  the  program  will  result  in  any 
monetary  saving  or  act  as  an  inflationary 
check.  Costs  of  highway  construction  are 
increasing  daily.  In  many  cases,  bond- 
ing programs  are  being  used  to  speed 
up  needed  highway  construction  because 
the  cost  of  interest  is  nearly  parallel  to 
the  rising  cost  of  construction.  Also,  the 
uncertsdn  position  into  which  contrac- 
tors, laborers.  State  highway  program- 
ers,  and  allied  industries  are  put  by  this 
sort  of  stop-start  manipulation  cannot 
help  but  boost  the  final  total  cost.  The 
freeze  of  the  funds  actually  contributes 
to  inflationary  trends  lather  than  lessen- 
ing them  as  claimed  by  the  President 
and  his  advisers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  weary  of  having 
the    will    of    the    people    as    expressed 
through    the    Congress    of    the    United 
States  ignored.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
opposition  to  any  real  cutbacks  in  Gov- 
ernment spending  which  this  adminis- 
tration maintains.  They  will  use  almost 
any  tactic,  create  any  fiction,  which  this 
freeze  in  road  funds  represents,  to  defeat 
any  genuine  reduction  In  overall  (jovern- 
ment  outlay.  How  they  can  observe  the 
present  state  of  our  economy  and  still 
persevere  is  beyond  me.  But  unless  the 
executive  soon  meets  the  spending  cut 
we  set  in  the  recent  tax  legislation,  and 
quits  playing  these  bookkeeping  games, 
we  might  as  well  prepare  ourselves  for 
a  tax  increase  next  year.  It  could  make 
the  10-percent  surcharge  look  small.  It 
is  also  high  time  that  we  \n  Congress 
take  some  action  which  will  let  them 
know  down  at  1600  Pennsylvania  that  we 
are  not  legislatuig  up  here  merely  for 
the  fim  of  it.  When  we  pass  a  bill  and 
the  President  sees  fit  to  sign  it,  we  expect 
each  and  every  provision  of  such  law  to 
be  heeded. 

I  include  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  September  9  issue  of  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
together  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  State  Highway  Officials  in  a 
special  meeting  in  Cheyenne,  Wyo.. 
September  16: 

LeVander  Raps  Roao  Fund  Fre^e 
(By  Robert  Whereatt) 

Gov.  Harold  LeVander  Monday  attacked 
President  Lyndon  Johnson's  latest  move  to 
freeze  some  $200  million  In  federal  highway 
construction  funds  and  said  It  would  bring 
a  halt  to  future  highway  work  in  the  state 
for  an  indeterminate  period. 

The  cut  was  announced  Monday  as  part 
of  the  President's  $3.5  biUlon  cut  in  non- 
Vletnam  defense  spending  to  reduce  govern- 
ment outlays.  Congress  has  ordered  a  $6  bU- 
llon  cut. 

LeVander  learned  of  the  freeee  on  highway 
construction  funds  and  responded  that  he 
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was  "astounded  at  th< 
dent  of  the  United 

There  Is  about  •! 
trust  fund,  said  the 
from  gasoline  taxea 
ro«d  construction, 
be  spent  for  other 
serve  the  President 
freeze  on  the  money 

About  $13  million 
Minnesota  were  to 
and  the  end  of  the 
be  held  in  abeyance 
are  unfroeen, 

"We  are  dismayed. 
Is  contrary   to   law." 
cently    passed    federa 
according  to  IjeVandifr 
prohibiting  the 
federal  highway  tnis 

LeVander   said   he 
contact  the  Mln 
gatlon  to  protest  the 

The  governor  said 
funds  have  not  beei 
even  though  the 
The  Urdy  funds  hav  i 
projects,' nto  said. 

State  'Highway 
Waldor  said  he 
Bureau  of  Public 
him  "not  to  autborlz  i 
Jobs  until  further 
given    when    highwi^ 
would  be  released. 

The  freeee, 
that  highway  projec 
win  continue  for 
for  which  there  is 
work  depends  on 
end.  Most  of  the 
way  work  in 
partly  by  federal 

Waldor  said  the 
freeiie  will  be  felt 
since  projects  for  th( 
to  be  In  this  area. 
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^eatest  Impact  of  the 
Twin  Cities  residents, 
next  few  months  were 


tmjXCT  OF  THS  Pll>IS*L- 
PXOORAM 


HlOR  WAT 

Whereas,    the    ea  nomlc    well-being    and 


la  dependent  upon  an 


adequate   and   safe    highway   transportation 
system  now  and  m  tl  »  future,  and 

Whereas.  doc\unez  ted  highway  needs  are 
of  such  magnitude  aato  require  a  contlnuoiia 
all-out  effort  utlllzln  [  all  available  fimda  to 
prevent  such  needs  fr  im  becoming  Irretrieva- 
bly out  of  balance  v  ith  available  faculties, 
and 

Whereas,  within  i  scent  years  tampering 
with  the  Pederal-ild  highway  program 
through  the  Impoeltlt  n  of  cutbacks  and  other 
reetrlctlve  fiscal  coni  rols  has  Introduced  se- 
rious uncertainty  In  aie  program  to  the  de- 
gree that  It  Is  ImpoM  ble  for  the  State  high* 
way  departments  to  a  shedule  their  construc- 
tion activities  In  ad'  ance,  fully  utilise  the 
services  of  skilled  personnel,  or  plan  their 
matching  fund  requlnments,  and 

Whereas,  the  ma  t  recent  cutback  an- 
nounced on  Septem  ler  6th  of  this  year  Is 
Imposed  on  top  of  or  i  that  had  already  been 
Impoeed  for  the  cal<  ndar  year,  with  certain 
assurances  to  the  Sta  te  highway  departments 
that  they  would  be  a  llowed  to  obligate  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  fun  Is  during  the  calendar 
year,  and 

Whereas,  this  uncc  -tiOnty  is  seriously  dam- 
aging the  efficiency  ai  id  health  of  the  highway 
Industry  which  musi  be  maintained  to  serve 
the  public  Interest,  a  id 

Whereas,  the  basis  and  primary  highway 
responslblUty  to  th  i  people  In  the  Nation 
rests  with  the  Stat  m  and  the  Federal-aid 
program  now  Is  of  v  ich  size  and  Importance 
that  It  controls  and  dominates  the  program 
of  the  several  Statei  which.  In  turn,  places 
a  share  of  this  res]  onslblllty  for  safe  and 
adequate  highways  o  i  the  Congress,  and 

Whereas,  the  Hlgl  way  Trust  Pund  which 
must  be  considered  a  covenant  and  a  con- 


tract between  the  Pederal  Government,  the 
States,  and  the  highway  users  who  pay  the 
taxes,  that  such  funds  will  be  used  for  high- 
way Improvementa  as  they  accrue  and  not  be 
used  to  temporarily  and  artificially  correct 
national  budget  deficits  and.  In  effect,  the 
most  recent  highway  program  cutback  U  not 
a  genume  reduction  of  expenditures  \n  line 
with  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  but  U  only  a 
deferral  of  such  expenditures. 

Now  therefore  be  It  reeolved,  that  the 
Rxeeutlve  Oocnmlttee  of  the  American  As- 
sodaUon  of  State  Highway  Officials,  speak- 
ing for  the  several  SUte  highway  depart- 
menta,  and  meeting  In  Cheyenne,  Wyoming, 
on  September  leth.  1M8,  respectfully  re- 
questa  the  Chairmen  of  the  Senate  and 
Houe»  Public  Works  Committees  of  the  Con- 
greas  to  reconvene  the  joint  Committee  hear- 
ings on  the  effect  of  cutbacks  on  tha  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program  that  were  recessed 
In  1907, -In  order  to  check  the  magnitude  of 
essential  highway  needs,  the  present  rata  at 
highway  devtiopment,  the  adequacy  of  avail- 
able highway  funding,  and  the  undesirable 
impact  and  effecta  resulting  from  highway 
program  Interruptions,  and 

Be  It  further  reeolved.  that  such  hearings 
assess  the  cost  attributable  to  such  cutbacks 
caused  by  the  Inefficiency  resulting  from 
turning  on  and  off  this  large  public  worka 
program  throughout  Its  wide  spectrum  of  In- 
fluence, and 

Be  It  further  reeolved,  that  the  Senata 
and  House  Public  Works  Committees  be  re- 
quested to  initiate  action  In  the  Congrees  of 
the  United  States  to  spedflcally  exempt  the 
highway  program  from  the  Congreesional  or- 
dered reduction  In  Federal  ezpendlturea,  and 

Be  It  further  reeolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Immedlataly  announce  the 
apportionment  of  the  1070  fiscal  year  Ped- 
eral-ald  highway  fxinds  to  the  several  Statea 
and  permit  the  program  to  proceed  on  the 
basU  of  the  fuU  capablUtlee  ot  the  Highway 
Trust  Pund.  and 

Be  It  further  reeolved,  that  copies  of  this 
reeolution  be  sent  to  the  Preeident  of  the 
United  States,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the  Pederal 
Highway  Administrator,  the  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  the  Gtovemors  of  the  several  Statee. 
and  the  Members  of  Congress. 


on  election  day,  a  practice  forbidden  by 
State  l»w  in  ouiny  caaea. 

For  example,  in  at  least  one  State  NBC 
In  1968  predicted  with  great  authority 
and  flnAllty  the  outcome  of  congression- 
al elections  stating  the  case  as  if  it  were 
an  accomplished  fact  1  hour  before  the 
polls  were  closed  and  any  returns  in.  The 
projections,  based  on  information  from 
past  elections  and  fed  into  the  computer, 
were  in  substantial  error. 

Xf  this  situation  continues  unchecked 
the  outcome  of  elections  may  be  mate- 
rially affected  by  the  computerized  elec- 
tioneering of  the  TV  networics. 

Tboae  Joining  me  in  the  introduction 
Of  this  legislation  are  as  follows:  Repre- 
sentatives FkANK  M.  Clakk,  Democrat  of 
Pennsylvanlsi,  J.  O.  Poi.ton,  Republican 
of  Pennsylvania,  Don  Clausin.  Repub- 
lican of  California,  Jakis  A.  McCluu, 
Republican  of  Idaho.  Wnxux  O.  Cow- 
oca.  Republican  of  Kentudcy.  Robbkt  J. 
CoaBKTT,  Republican  of  Pennsylvania. 
Lntn  E.  Wolff.  Democrat  of  New  York, 
liAwasNCS  O.  Williams.  Republican  of 
Pennsylvania.  CATHxam  Mat.  Republi- 
can of  Washington,  E.  Y.  Bsrrt.  Repub- 
lican of  South  Dakota.  J.  HnBXRT 
Buncs.  Republican  of  Florida.  Ocorgi 
Bush,  Republican  of  Texas,  Robert  C. 
McBwsir.  Republican  of  New  York, 
Hkmrt  p.  Skitb  m.  Republican  of  New 
York.  Edward  J.  Dcrwihski.  Republican 
of  Illinois.  John  E.  Moss.  Democrat  of 
California.  Tnc  Lex  Cartxr.  Republican 
of  Kentucky. 


PROHIBITION  ON  THE  BROADCAST- 
INQ  IN  A  STATE  OP  PEDERAL 
ELECTION  RBBULTS  OR  PROJEC- 
TIONS OP  SUCH  RESULTS 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  my  colleagues  Join  me 
today  in  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  in  order 
to  prohibit  the  broadcasting  in  a  State 
of  Pederal  election  results  or  projections 
of  such  election  results  until  all  polling 
places  In  such  State  at  which  votes  may 
be  cast  In  such  election  are  closed. 

The  premature  projections  of  election 
results  on  a  tiny  percentage  of  returns 
and  competition  of  the  TV  networks  to 
be  first  to  guess  the  final  outcome  is.  to 
say  the  least,  a  most  unfortunate  prac- 
tice. Not  only  are  such  projections  often 
in  error  and  confusing  but  they  can 
actually  influence  the  outoome  of  an 
election— particularly  that  of  President, 
when  Csdlfomla,  for  example,  is  subject 
to  3  hours  of  conjecture  by  the  networks. 
This  can  become  a  form  of  electioneering 
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TRANSFER  ALL  VIETNAM  AID  TO 
THE  VS.  MILITARY 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though final  authorization  for  foreign 
aid  for  fiscal  year  1969  has  not  yet  been 
passed,  the  total  of  $1,974,000,000  is  In 
the  works.  This  compares  with  the  $2.- 
900,000.000  the  President  sent  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  in  January  as  his  "bare  bones" 
request  for  the  next  year.  Even  Ijefore 
the  final  authorization  has  been  passed, 
the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Aid  has  notified  us  that  it  will 
Justify  only  $1,600,000,000  for  the  next 
year.  Even  this  total  may  be  cut  another 
$100,000,000  before  the  final  appropria- 
tion is  granted. 

As  a  Congressman,  responsive  to  the 
wishes  of  his  constituents,  I  cannot  help 
being  impressed  by  the  current  rebellion 
of  the  American  taxpayer  against  the 
way  our  foreign  aid  is  being  disbursed. 
He  sees  the  perversion  of  our  aid  goals 
and  objectives;  he  has  found  out  about 
the  mismanagement  of  our  assistance 
programs,  and  is  shocked  particularly  by 
the  uselessness  of  our  special  AID  mis- 
sion in  Vietnam.  I  am  sure  that  many  oi 
my  colleagues  here  will  join  me  in  voting 
for  the  end  of  this  gigantic  boondoggle 
In  that  troubled  land. 

Just  note  these  aid  figures.  Since  1953 
through  June  1967,  we  have  disbursed 
the  total  of  $5,111,100,000  in  Vietnam. 
This  total  Is  quite  apart  from  the  ex- 


penditures of  our  vast  war  effort,  cur- 
rently estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  $30 
billion  per  year.  Since  1967  we  have  also 
taken  out  our  special  military  assistance 
programs  from  the  overall  Vietnam  aid 
administration  and  made  such  expendi- 
tures part  of  our  regular  Department  of 
Defense  funding. 

I  refer  at  this  time  specifically  to  the 
uselessness  of  our  civilian  AID  mission  in 
South  Vietnam.  We  liave  heard  much  of 
the  planning  to  assure  liberated  hamlets 
of  economic  aid  to  reestablish  the  peas- 
ants in  security.  Why  then,  as  reported, 
do  we  seem  to  have  to  reconquer  so  many 
hamlets?  The  only  answer  is  that  ap- 
parently the  people  are  not  being  rees- 
tablished and  are  eesUy  being  subverted, 
and  also  because  the  AID  personnel  are 
not  to  be  found  in  these  outljrlng  Prov- 
inces and  hamlets. 

But  where  are  these  AID  consultants 
and  administrators  to  be  foimd?  Con- 
gressmen, and  there  are  many  of  us  who 
have  gone  on  firsthand  inspection  tours 
in  Vietnam,  found  most  of  the  AID  peo- 
ple in  Saigon  and  other  relatively  large 
and  well-protected  centers.  They  could 
not  work  in  areas  which  were  not 
"secure."  What  were  they  doing  there? 

Under  the  guise  of  the  war  emergency, 
we  iiave  a  force  of  AID  ofiSclals  in  Viet- 
nam alone  that  exceeds  the  total  number 
of  workers  we  have  in  all  of  Africa  or 
Latin  America.  It  has  been  reported  that 
approximately  40  percent  of  all  of  our 
AID  officials  are  now  in  Vietnam.  Among 
the  nearly  800  AID  officials  who  were  all 
receiving  in  excess  of  $25,000  in  total  pay 
per  year,  there  were:  28  who  received  in 
excess  of  $41,700  per  year;  82  who  were 
paid  $35,500 ;  262  who  receive  m  excess  of 
$30,000;  409  who  are  paid  in  excess  of 
$24,600;  and  76  who  receive  more  than 
$19,000. 

In  addition  to  their  base  salaries,  these 
officials  all  receive  a  25-percent  hardship 
allowance,  a  $3,000  separate  mainte- 
nance allowance,  and  fringe  benefits 
which  include  air-conditioned  housing, 
medical  care,  automobiles,  and  PX 
privileges.  If  you  total  the  salaries  and 
the  hardship  allowances  for  our  AID 
officials  each  year  it  would  exceed  $31.- 
800,000.  In  the  name  of  every  honest 
taxpayer,  I  ask  what  vital  functions  do 
these  gentlemen  perform  that  in  many 
cases  their  emoluments  exceed  the 
salaries  of  our  Cabinet  members.  Su- 
preme Court  Justices,  and  agency  heads. 

Reports  have  been  made  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  AID  administrators,  of  diver- 
sion of  AID  goods  to  the  black  market, 
of  collusion  with  corrupt  South  Viet- 
namese officials,  and  a  malfunctioning 
and  perversion  of  our  AID  efforts.  It  is 
not  strange  that  the  Vietcong  are  mak- 
ing excellent  propaganda  about  our  AID 
programs.  Apparently,  tills  propaganda 
is  effective,  in  part  explaining  why  so 
many  Vietnamese  dislike  our  presence  in 
their  land. 

All  in  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  best 
way  to  cleanse  the  whole  AID  mess  in 
Vietnam  is  to  cut  off  the  AID  mission, 
recall  the  entire  staff,  and  turn  the  eco- 
nomic functions  over  to  our  military.  We 
have  a  clear  precedent  for  such  action 
in  the  Korea  experience  where  all  civil- 
ian assistance  and  economic  rehabilita- 
tion were  under  military  command  and 


supervision.  Certainly,  our  Korean  aid 
program  was  a  far  more  efficiently  ad- 
ministered operation  and  lastingly  suc- 
cessful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  accordingly,  I  have  today" 
introduced    the    following    concurrent 
resolution: 

CONCTTSRENT      RnOLtmON      EZPRXSSINO      THE 

Sense  op  the  Congress  With  respect  to 

THE    AOMINXerRATION    OP    UJB.    POBEION    Am 

Programs  in  Vietham  bt  the  Aoenct  for 

Internationai.  Development 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that,  in  view  of  recently  pub- 
licized facts  concerning  extravagance  In  the 
operations  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  in  Vietnam,  the  President 
should  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the 
primary  responsibility  for  administering  the 
United  States  foreign  aid  programs  In  Viet- 
nam currently  administered  by  the  Agency 
for  Internationai  Development  and  to  recall 
from  Vietnam  all  officers  and  employees  of 
such  Agency. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  Tuesday.  September  17,  1968. 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Meskill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
OxRALD  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  McCttlloch  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Oerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  accotmt 
of  official  business — National  Commis- 
sion on  the  Causes  smd  Prevention  of 
Violence. 

Mr.  Helstoski  (at  ttie  request  of  Mr. 
Brasco),  for  Wednesday,  September  18. 
1968.  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  .  begiiming  Thursday.  September 
19,  on  account  of  attendance  as  member 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  — 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  grsmted  to: 

Mr.  Whitenxr,  for  30  minutes.  t<xiay. 

Mr.  CxTNNiNGHAM  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Scherle)  ,  for  10  minutes,  September  19; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brinkley)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Staggxrs.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patten,  for  1  hour,  on  Septem- 
ber 26. 


Mr.  Edmondson  in  two  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PoPF  immediately  preceding  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Railsback  on  S.  945  dur- 
ing general  debate. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Scherle  )  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Whalew. 

Mr.  Cowcer. 

Mr.  FRELINGHtnrSBN. 

Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Sntder  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brinkley)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Daniels. 

Mr.  Podbll  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MCCORMACK. 

Mr.  Fallon. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Udall  in  six  Instances. 
Mr.  DiNGELL  in  tliree  instances. 
Mr.  Nichols  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  GoKZALEz  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  CORKAN. 

Mr.  Praser  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Carey  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 
Mr.  TuNNXY. 
Mr.  Pryor. 

Mr.  RoYBAL  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Wolff. 
Mr.  Hagan. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  taUe 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3469.  An  act  to  name  the  authorized 
lock  and  dam  No.  17  on  the  Verdigris  River 
in  Oklahoma  and  the  lake  created  thereby 
for  the  Chouteau  family;  to  the  Oommtttee 
on  Public  Works. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude editorials. 

Mr.  Satlor  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Qross  to  extend  his  remarks  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 1253. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEX,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  liad  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  wtiich  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

Hit.  8953.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
November  21,  1941  (66  Stat.  773),  providing 
for  the  alteration,  reconstruction,  or  reloca- 
tion of  certain  highway  and  railroad  bridges 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority;  and 

HA.  18763.  An  act  to  authorize  preschool 
and  early  education  programs  for  handi- 
capped children. 


SENATE     ENROLLED     BILLS     AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  220.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain public  lands; 

S.  747.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Earl  O. 
Chamberlayne; 
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S.  Tia.  An  act  for 
V.  Ortega  Brown; 

S.  905.  An    act    to 
Tbeodore  NeUon; 

S.  1327.  An  act  for 
Momtasee; 

S.  1354.  An  act  for 
Oh  Kim; 

8. 1470.  An  act  foi 
group  of  mining  clalips 
Greg.:  . 

S.  2250.  An  act  for 

Vicente  Cartaya; 

S.  2S71.  An  act  for 
J.  Lohinann: 

S.  2477.  An  act 
Luke  Chlu; 

S.  2506.  An  act 
Bplfanlo  Morera; 

8.  2706.  An  act  foi 
Kim; 

3.  2720.  An  act  for 
Tbung: 

8.  2759.  An  act 
posthumously  upon 

8.  3024.  An  act  f 
Smith   (Noboru  Ka^  ano 

aj,  mm.  186.  Join : 
status  of  permanent 
cedes  Rlewerts. 


1  he  relief  of  Dr.  VloleU 

the    relief    of    John 

the  relief  of  Dr.  Samad 

the  relief  of  Dr.  Bong 


to- 


ur 


Mr.  BRINKLE12. 
that  the  House  do 

The  motion 
(at  6  o'clock  and 
House  adjourned 
day,  September 
noon. 
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the  relief  of  the  Ida 
in  Josephine  County, 

the  reUef  of  Dr.  Hugo 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Herman 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Fang 
the  relief  of  Dr.  JuUo 
the  reUef  of  Yung  Ran 
the  reUef  of  Heng  Uong 


_  U.8.  citizenship 
Sgt.  Ivan  Claus  King; 
the  relief  of  Richard 

);   and 

resolution  to  grant  the 
residence  to  Maria  Mer- 


co  If  erring 


f  »r 


ADJOirRNMENT 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

lowadjoiun. 

was  agreed  to;  accordingly 

I  56  minutes  pjn.),  the 

1  intll  tomorrow.  Thurs- 

19,  1968.  at  12  o'clock 


OATH 


OP  OFFICE 


The  oath  of  offlee  required  by  the  sixth 
article  ol  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  pro\  ided  by  section  2  of  the 
act  of  May  13,  18  4  (23  Stat.  22) ,  to  be 
administered  to  N  embers  and  Delegates 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
text  of  which  is  «arried  in  section  1757 
of  title  XIX  of  tl  le  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States  and  being  as  follows: 

"I  A  B,  do  solei  inly  swear  (or  afllrm) 
that  I  will  suppoi ;  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Jnited  States  against 
all  enemies,  forel  31  and  domestic:  that 
I  will  bear  true  filth  and  allegiance  to 
the  same;  that  :  take  this  obUgatlon 
freely,  without  aiy  mental  reservation 
or  purpose  of  ev  islon;  and  that  I  will 
well  and  faithful  y  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  on  wh  ch  I  am  about  to  enter. 
So  help  me  God  ' 

has  been  subscrijed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  fol- 
lowing Member  )f  the  90th  Congress, 
pursuant  to  Pu  >Uc  Law  412  of  the 
80th  Congress  eni  Itled  "An  act  to  amend 
section  30  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States"  d  I.S.C.,  title  2,  sec.  25) , 
approved  Pebrua  y  18,  1948:  Jajbs  M. 
Collins,  Third  E  strict,  Texaa 


Under  clause  2 
communications 
Speaker's  table 

2211.  A  letter 
for  Congressional 
State,  transmitting 
tlon  No.  127  and 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


3f  rule  XXIV.  executive 

were  taken  from  the 

referred  as  follows: 

the  Assistant  Secretary 

Etelatlons,  Department  of 

the  text  of  IliO  <3onven- 

:  LO  recommendations  No. 


and 

frooa 


129  and  130,  adopted  by  the  International 
Labor  Conference  at  lU  Slat  session  In  June 
1967  (H.  Doc.  No.  386) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2212.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  sU- 
tlstlcal  supplement  of  the  stockpUe  report  to 
Congress,  for  the  period  January  1  to  June 
30.  1968.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
Uon  4  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2213.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Congita. 
slonal  Liaison,  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, Department  of  State,  transmitting 
a  (Xfpy  of  the  Agency's  reply  to  the  Comp- 
troller General's  report  on  "Review  of  Ad- 
ministration of  U.S.  Assistance  for  Capital 
Development  Projects  in  BrazH";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2214.' A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  need  to  Improve  regulatory  en- 
forcement procedures  Involving  pesticides. 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2215.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  an  examination  into  the  control  over 
procurement,  use,  and  disposition  of  mag- 
netic computer  tape  In  the  Department  of 
Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2216.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  activities  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
AdmlnUtratlon  In  Its  Europe.  Africa,  Middle 
East  region.  Department  of  Transportation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POAOE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJi.  19418.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933. 
as  amended,  to  expedite  retirement  of  Gov- 
ernment caplUl  from  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks,  production  credit  associations 
and  banlu  for  cooperatives,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1897).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stote 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  18373.  A  blU  for 
implementing  Conventions  for  Free  Admis- 
sion of  Professional  Equipment  and  Con- 
tainers, and  for  ATA,  ECS.  and  TIR  Camets; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1898).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  (30BMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJI.  14006.  A  blU  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  so  as  to  make 
certain  changes  to  facilitate  the  production 
of  wine,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
menU  (Rept.  No.  1899) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJI.  15023.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  a 
longer  period  of  Umc  for  disposition  of  cer- 
tain assets  In  the  case  of  regulated  invest- 
ment companies  furnishing  capital  to 
development  companies;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1900).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  17332.  A  blU  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  regarding 
credits  and  payments  in  the  case  of  certain 
uses  of  gasoline  and  lubricating  oil;  with 


amendment  (Rept.  No.  1901) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  18942.  A  bill  relating  to  the  in. 
come  tax  treatment  of  certain  stetutory 
mergers  of  corporations;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1902).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 191.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
erection  of  a  statue  of  Benito  Pablo  Juarez  on 
public  grounds  in  the  District  of  Oolumbia 
(Rept.  No.  1903).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  of 
conference.  H.R.  17023.  An  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  sundry  Independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, agencies,  offices,  and  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1969.  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1904).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  of  conference. 
HJI.  17126.  An  act  to  amend  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1966  (Rept.  No.  1906). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 
HJI.  19878.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of   1962  to 
provide  for  supplementary  State  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Lalwr. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
HJI.  19879.  A    bill    to    exempt    ambulance 
drivers  and  attendants  from  the  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Latior. 
By  Mr.  ROUSH: 
H.R.  19880.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  percent- 
age depletion  allowance  on  oil.  gas.  and  cer- 
tain other  minerals;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TUNNET: 
HJI.  19881.  A  bill  to  develop  business  and 
employment  opportunities  in  smaller  cities 
and  areas  of  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment by  providing  certain  preferences 
for  prospective  Oovemment  contractors  In 
such  cities  and  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJI.  19882.  A  blU  to  provide  Incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments in  rural  areas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY; 
H.R.  19883.  A  bm  to  provide  funds  on  be- 
half or  a  grateful  nation  in  honor  of  Dwlght 
David  Elsenhower,  34th  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  used  in  support  of  con- 
struction of  educational  facilities  at  Eisen- 
hower CoUege,  Seneca  Falls.  N.Y.,  as  a  dis- 
tinguished and  permanent  living  memorial 
to  his  life  and  deeds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
CI.AIUC,  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  McClurk. 
Mr.  Cowan.  Mr.  Cosbstt.  Mr.  Wolff. 
Mr.  WnxxAics  of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs. 
Mat,  Mr.  Bbsbt,  Mr.  Btnuuc  of  Flor- 
ida,  Mr.   Bush.   Mr.   McEwk*.   Mr- 
SiOTH  of  New  Tork,  Mr.  Dbswujskj. 
Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Cabteb)  : 
HJi.  19884.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communl- 
caUons  Act  of  1934  in  order  to  prohibit  the 
broadcasting  in  a  State  of  certain  elecUon 
results  or  projections  of  election  results  untu 


all  poUlng  places  In  such  State  at  which 
votes  may  be  cast  in  such  election  are  closed; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HUNT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wtlib, 
Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Kino  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Dennbt.  Mr.  Williams  of  Penn- 
sylvania.   Mr.   Roth,    Mr.    Schmsls, 
and  Mr.  Stcickb  of  Arlzonla) : 
HJI.  19886.  A  bill  to  amend  section  64  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  afford  priority  to  pen- 
sion   fund    contributions    earned    within    3 
months  of  bankruptcy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARSH: 

HJI.  19886.  A  bill  to  authorize  acquisition 

by  the  United  States  of  certain  real  property 

adjacent  to  the  NaUonal  Cemetery  at  CuX- 

peper.  Va.;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  REINBCKE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  823.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  administration  of  U.S.  foreign 
aid  programs  In  Vietnam  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  19887.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Stella 
and  Giuseppe  AmbroseUl  and  minor  chUd 
Michael  AmbroseUl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BELCHKR. 

HJI  19888.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joslas 
BandonUlo  Ouarln;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
HJI.  19889.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
tore   DlLiberto;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  19890.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Teresa 
Matrlsclano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H.R.  19891.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Pladosa 
Rodlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
HJI.  19892.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Therese 
Jean   Juste:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

By  Mr.  DELAinsY  (by  request) : 
H.R.  19893.  A  bm  for  the  reUef  of  Alexan- 
der Trtpodes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HJI.  19804.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Marie 
Louise   Ellzaljeth   Varona   Esplritu;    to   the 
Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJI.  19895.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Georgia 
H.  KaneUU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
HJI.   19896.  A  blU   for  the  relief  of  Aldo 
Amanlnl;  to  the  Ccanmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
HJI    19897.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
colse  Bongwide;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
HJI.  19898.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Nora 
L.  Vasquee;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HJI.  19899.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
tino Espinola  da  SUva;  to  the  Ccanmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R  19900.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Manuel 
Correia  de  Malo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
HJI.  19901.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Carmen  Valente  Perelra;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  19902.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Chiu  On 
Chlu  and  his  brother.  Kin  On  Chlu;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  19903.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Fran- 
cesco Dl  Domenlco  and  his  wife,  Gluseppa  Dl 
Domenlco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  19904.  A    bUl    for    the    reUef    of    Mr. 
Glacomo  DeSimone;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  19905.  A  bm  for  the  reUef  of  Esther 
Gonzalez  Crlado;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOUF: 
H.R.  19906.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Masuccl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
HJI.  19907.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Sister 
ElsU  (Antonietta  Frongla)  and  Sister  Maria 
Claudlna  (Luclana  Cancedda);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.    Res.    1307.   Resolution   referring   HJU 
19871   to   the  Chief   Commissioner   of  the 
Court  of  Claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SES ATE— Wednesday,  September  18,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

Tlie  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  Ood,  again  with  the 
miracle  of  light  has  come  the  gift  of  a 
new  day.  For  past  failures,  may  no  re- 
grets keep  us  from  seizing  the  challenge 
of  each  new  dawn.  As  through  sleep  and 
darkness  safely  brought,  restored  to  life 
and  power  and  thought,  we  would  each 
face  this  fresh  chance  with  the  glorious 
consciousness,  "I  am  with  Thee." 

Our  fathers  trusted  in  Thee  and  were 
not  confounded-— In  Thee  we  trust.  In 
Thee  is  our  sure  confidence  that  the  way 
of  the  Republic  is  down  no  fatal  slope  but 
up  to  freer  sun  and  air. 

May  the  Mighty  One,  whose  boundless 
tove  is  In  the  darkness  and  behind  the 
darkness,  be  to  us  as  a  covert  from  the 
wind,  a  shelter  from  the  storm,  and  as 
the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  In  a  weary 

land. 
We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 

name.    Amen. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 
Mr.   MANSFIELD,   Mr,  President,   I 

suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the 

time  for  the  quorum  call  to  be  taken 

from  the  time  on  the  bill. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 

clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk   called  the   roll,   and 

the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 


names: 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Church 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dlrlcsen 

Dodd 


[No.  278  Leg.] 

Domlnlck 

EUender 

GoodeU 

Harris 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Holllngs 

Hruaka 

Inouye 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Mansfield 

McOee 


Montoya 

Pen 

Rlblcofl 

Russell 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Symington 

Xalmadge 

Ty  dings 

WlUlams,  Del, 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber n,  1968,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  is  absent  on  official 
busmess. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  BartlbttI.  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FttlbrightI,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McOovxrw],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monronby].  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie].  and 


the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Skath- 
ers],  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton! 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Anns  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following 
Senators  entered  the  Chamber  and 
answered  to  their  names: 


Aiken 

AUott 

Baker 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Cotton 

Elastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Gore 

Orlffln 

Hansen 


Hart 

Hartlce 

Hatfield 

mu 

HoUand 

Jackson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kuchel 

LauBche 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

MlUer 

Mondale 


Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Pastors 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Scon 

Stennls 
Tbunnond 
Tower 

Williams.  N.J. 
Yoiuig,  Ohio 
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OFFICER     (Mr. 
chMr)  •  A  quorum  Is  pres- 
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Act 
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NATIONAL  SCHOOL 
TO  LIE  ON 


AMENDMENT 
LUNCH 
THE  TABLE 

Mr.   MANSFIeLd.    Mr.   President,   I 
yield  myself  1  mli  ute 
I  ask  unanlmou  i 

No.  1409,  S.  3848, 
School  Lunch 
poses,  be  ordered 

The  PRESIDH^ 
objection,  It  is  so 


consent  that  Calendar 
to  amend  the  National 

and  for  other  pur- 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

OFFICER.  Without 
drdered. 


GUN  CONTE  OL  ACT  OF  1968 

The  PRESID]NO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  wt  ich  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Lkgislahv;  :  Clerk.  S.  3633,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to 
provtdr'for  bette*  control  of  the  Inter- 
state traffic  in  firearms. 

The  Senate  resi  uned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agr  seing  to  the  amendment 
(No.  947)  of  the  I  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  TydingsI.  The  time  for  debate  on 
the  amendment  1  s  limited  to  2  hours,  to 
be  equally  divid  sd  and  controlled  by 
Senators  Tyding!   and  Hruska. 

Who  yields  timi  ? 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes , 

Mr.  President,  last  night,  during  the 
waning  hours,  I  called  up  my  amend- 
ment No.  947  to  a  Id  gun  registration  and 
gun  user  llcenslrg  to  the  pending  fire- 
arms bill. 

Last  year  7,600  Americans  were  victims 
of  g\m  murders.  73,000  Americans  were 
victims  of  gun  Dbbery.  Today  we  have 
an  opportimity  o  do  something  about 
this  incredible  ca  -nage.  We  can  do  some- 
thing by  adding  a  reasonable,  moderate 
gim  registration  and  gun  user  licensing 
provisions  to  the  pending  gim  bill. 

Gun  crime  is  t  tie  No.  1  crime  problem 
which  America  f  ices  today.  There  is  no 
way  that  we  can  tnaterially  reduce  crime 
violence  in  this  :ountry  without  strong 
gun  laws. 

I  do  not  care  low  strong  or  how  elo- 
quent the  speake  -,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
l8  that  this  is  pui  ely  and  simply  an  anti- 
crime  measure.  \  fe  can  criticize  the  Su- 
preme Court  all  we  want,  and  we  can 
find  scapegoats  a  1  we  want,  but  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  we  are  not  going 
to  reduce  the  rat ;  of  gun  crime  violence 
in  the  United  St  ites  imtil  we  introduce 
and  enact  strons  gim  laws. 

Oims  are  used  I  n  two  out  of  every  three 
murders  and  rol'beries  in  this  Nation. 
This  is  an  appall  ng  ratio. 

Guns  are  used!  In  96  out  of  every  100 
police  killings.  'Dhey  bring  terror,  dam- 
age, and  death  o  tens  of  thousands  of 
Americans  each  year. 

A  vote  for  tie  sound  gun  registra- 
tion and  licensiig  amendment  which  I 
propose  is  a  voti  to  attack  crime.  It  is 
a  vote  to  drive  ft  ar  and  danger  from  our 
streets,  from  oi  r  shops,  and  from  our 
homes.  A  vote  f  o  r  sound  registration  and 
licensing  is  a  vot » to  protect  the  innocent 
and  to  disarm  tl  le  criminal  without  sig- 


nifleantly  inconveniencing  the  law-abid- 
ing dtlzen. 

For  the  record,  I  stress  this  amend- 
ment imposes  no  inconvenience,  no  bur- 
den, no  fee,  no  tax,  no  expense  to  the 
gun  owner  other  than  the  cost  of  a  6- 
cent  stamp  or  two.  All  of  its  prooedures 
of  registration  and  licensing  can  be  ac- 
complished by  mall.  There  is  no  discrimi- 
nation involved  in  the  Issuance  of  the  li- 
cense or  the  registration  certificate.  It 
is  mandatory.  The  issuance  of  the  regis- 
tration certificate  is  autometlc.  If  a  per- 
son owns  ntae  guns,  as  I  do,  on  one  reg- 
istration form,  which  he  gets  from 
the  post  ofDce,  he  puts  his  name  and 
address,  the  make,  serial  nmnber,  and 
caliber  of  each  of  his  guns,  puts  the 
form  in  an  envelope  with  a  6-cent  stamp, 
mails  it,  and  receives  his  registration 
certificate.  That  is  aU  the  inconvenience 
it  is.  There  is  notliing  discretionary;  the 
Issuance  of  the  certificate  is  automatic. 
Indeed,  It  is  less  of  a  problem  than  to 
register  a  dog.  a  bicycle,  or  an  outboard 
motor. 

As  to  the  gun  license,  2  years  after 
the  date  of  the  act,  in  order  to  purchase 
a  firearm,  the  purchaser  would  have  to 
have  a  gun  purchase  permit  or  license. 
How  do  you  get  the  license?  You  go  to 
your  local  licensed  gxm  dealer.  You  fill 
out  a  form,  you  show  identification — 
your  social  security  card  or  yoxu-  driver's 
license — you  fill  out  a  form  with  your 
name  and  address;  you  make  aCRdavit 
that  you  are  over  18,  that  you  have  not 
been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  a  crime 
pimishable  as  a  felony  that  you  have 
never  been  committed  by  a  court  to  an 
institution  for  mental  Incompetency,  al- 
coholism, or  narcotic  addiction.  The  ap- 
plication is  then  checked  with  the  rec- 
ords of  the  courts  and  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  through  a  cen- 
tral computer,  and  if  you  are  not  a  con- 
victed felon  and  have  not  been  institu- 
tionalized, the  issuance  of  the  license  is 
mandatory.  And  there  is  not  a  penny 
involved;  no  fee  whatsoever. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  hunter, 
sportsman,  or  other  gun  owner  in  Mary- 
land or  in  any  other  State,  who  believes 
a  convicted  felon  should  be  able  to  slip 
across  a  State  line  in  order  to  buy  guns. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  some  39  States 
where  you  can  buy  a  firearm  without  any 
sort  of  permit  system.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  hunter  who  wants  it  pos- 
sible for  a  convicted  hoodlum  or  crimi- 
nal to  be  able  merely  to  slip  across  a 
State  line,  conceal  his  identity,  and  buy 
guns  in  order  to  murder  bus  drivers, 
storekeepers,  taxlcab  drivers,  police  offl- 
cers,  or  his  fellow  citizens.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  a  reasonable  gim  owner,  fully 
apprised  of  the  facts,  would  think  that 
the  inconvenience  of  a  6-cent  stamp  or 
two,  and  the  filling  out  of  an  aflldavit 
form,  is  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  pro- 
tection for  the  police  oCBcera  of  the 
United  States  and  their  fellow  citizens, 
by  making  it  more  difficult  for  hoodlums 
and  the  criminal  element  indiscrimi- 
nately to  acquire  firearms  from  any 
pawnbroker  or  any  hardware  dealer 
across  a  State  line. 

The  statistics  in  these  cases  are  appall- 
ing. Let  me  summarize  a  little  bit  of  the 
testimony  before  our  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee,  headed  by  our 


able  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DODDl. 

We  heard  testimony  that  during  a  10- 
year  period,  Massachusetts  State  Police 
traced  87  percent  of  the  guns  used  in 
crimes  in  that  State  to  purchases  outside 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  Jurisdic- 
tions which  had  less  stringent  gun  pro- 
tection  laws. 

We  heard  testimony  that  showed  that 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  90  out  of  every  100  guns 
confiscated  from  lawbreakers  were  not 
registered  in  Michigan,  which  State  re- 
quires registration,  but  were  obtained  in 
a  nearby  city  in  an  adjohiing  State  in 
which  gim  controls  were  not  enforced. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  is  mtoler- 
able.  It  is  unreasonable,  and  it  is  tocredl- 
bly  shortsighted. 

A  vote  for  my  registration  and  licens- 
ing amendment  will  help  law  enforce- 
ment without  mhlbitlng  law-abiding  gun 
owners  and  users.  I  cannot  believe  that 
a  homeowner,  realizing  that  there  is 
nothmg  in  this  legislation  that  can  pre- 
vent him  from  owning  guns  or  take  a  gun 
away  from  him,  or  tax  him  for  the  use 
of  his  guns,  will  object  to  this  simple  act 
of  registration,  when  he  realizes  its  value 
in  protecting  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  as  an  aid  in  law  enforcement. 

It  is  long  past  time  to  disarm  the  crimi- 
nal element  in  our  Nation.  The  amend- 
ment I  offer  will  be  a  tremendous  step 
in  the  effort  to  disarm  the  criminal,  with- 
out affecting  gun  ownership,  possession, 
or  use  by  the  law-abiding  American 
citizen.  ^„   ^ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  states 
that  without  his  amendment  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  criminal  to  step  across  the 
State  lines  of  39  States  and  buy  guns. 

When  the  Senator  says  that,  is  he  talk- 
ing about  i^stols  as  well  as  long  barreled 
gims,  shotguns  and  rlfies? 

In  other  words,  with  the  exlsttog  law 
today,  anyone  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia can  go  to  any  State  which  has  no 
regulation  and  buy  a  pistol,  can  he  not? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  When  title  IV  of  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  becomes  law.  with  the 
exception  of  the  loophole  we  put  in  it  yes- 
terday in  the  dealer  amendment,  a  li- 
censed dealer  will  not  be  able  to  seU  a 
pistol  to  a  nonresident  of  the  State.  But 
When  you  consider  the  number  of  States 
in  the  Nation  which  require  no  permits 
to  purchase  a  pistol— some  39  of  the 
States — you  see  the  protection  is  still 
minimal,  because  in  those  States  it  is 
still  possible 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Now.  I  want  to  get  this 
very  straight  for  the  record.  I  know  a 
distinction  is  being  made  right  along,  by 
very  sincere  people,  on  this  question  of 
long  barreled  guns  and  pistols,  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact,  as  the  Senator  has  al- 
ready brought  out,  that  not  too  long  ago 
a  group  of  young  hoodlums  boarded  a  city 
bus  hers  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and. 
without  any  provocation  at  all,  shot  the 
driver  in  the  back  of  his  head  and  killed 
him— a  family  man  with  four  children. 

The  question  I  am  asking  Is  this:  Can 
this  type  of  hoodlum  secure  any  of  these 
guns  in  any  of  those  States  without  any 
restraint  at  all,  under  existing  law? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  There  are  39  States  of 
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the  Union  which  do  not  require  a  permit 
to  purchase  a  concealable  weapon,  that 
is.  a  handgun  or  pistol.  Hence,  in  39 
States  of  the  Union,  it  would  be  possible 
for  any  hoodlum  to  buy  a  pistol,  despite 
the  enactment  of  title  IV  of  the  omnibus 
crime  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  answering  that  question,  because.  I 
wish  to  speak  very  frankly  to  those  who 
are  sincerely  concerned  with  curbing 
crime.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
an  additional  10  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day  coming  down  from  Kensington, 
where  I  live,  to  the  Capitol,  where  I  work, 
I  passed  a  number  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia transit  buses.  Each  one  had  a  bill- 
board behind  it  that  one  could  see  for 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  billboards 
behind  these  buses  read:  "Have  the  exact 
change."  I  think  this  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  our  society — on  the  state  of  our 
security. 

The  reason  for  the  sign,  "Have  the 
exact  change,"  is  that  transit  busdrivers 
today  are  taking  their  lives  in  their 
hands  every  time  they  sit  at  the  wheel  if 
they  have  any  cash  on  their  person. 

Many  times  it  does  not  make  a  big  dif- 
ference whether  a  person  has  cash  or  not 
because  hoodlums  will  bludgeon  their  vic- 
tims over  the  head  with  a  pistol  or  even 
shoot  a  bullet  at  him  if  they  do  not  know 
whether  the  man  has  10  cents  or  $10  in 
his  pocket. 

This  is  an  outrage,  a  peril,  and  a 
plague  on  our  society  and  a  problem  to 
the  lawmaker.  To  my  good  friends  who 
are  sincere  in  trying  to  protect  the  in- 
terest of  the  huntsmen  of  the  country — 
and  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  do 
that — I  say  we  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  biggest  problem.  As  I  had  occasion 
to  say  in  the  Senate  the  other  day,  we 
are  not  trjring  to  pass  a  law  that  wlU 
hurt  the  sportsmen  in  Nebraska,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  or  Maryland.  None 
of  us  intends  to  do  that.  We  are  not 
seeking  to  Impinge  upon  anyone's  con- 
stitutional right  to  bear  arms.  That  is  a 
constitutional  right  that  was  written  into 
our  Bill  of  Rights.  It  was  written  into 
the  Bill  of  Rights  long,  long  ago,  when 
our  colonies  had  Just  become  States — 
and  I  think  Rhode  Island  was  one  of 
the  foremost  States  In  that  regard.  We 
believed  In  this  inherent  right  to  people 
at  a  time  when  they  had  to  bear  arms 
in  order  to  w«rd  off  the  arrogance  and 
the  oppresslort  of  the  British  in  the  Revo- 
lution to  achieve  our  Independence. 

At  that  time  the  colonists  believed  in 
a  volunteer  militia — each  man  ready  In  a 
mmute  to  bear  arms  to  defend  his  home. 
Today  that  has  changed.  We  have  a 
standing  Army.  We  have  fine  police  de- 
partments. We  have  State  police.  We 
have  highway  patrols.  We  have  local  po- 
lice. The  old  reasons  are  gone — but  the 
old  rights  remain  and  Justly  so.  We  say 
today  that  a  man  must  be  preserved  in 
his  constitutional  rights.  We  are  not  try- 
ing to  disturb  his  rights.  We  are  not  say- 


ing to  a  man,  "Look;  you  can't  buy  a 
gun  under  any  circumstances  to  protect 
your  home  and  pn«jerty."  We  are  not 
saying  that. 

We  are  not  saying  to  any  sportsman, 
"You  can't  buy  a  rifle  to  enjoy  your  past- 
time  as  a  hunter." 

But  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
today  we  are  plagued  by  crime — it  Is  the 
No.  1  problem  of  our  country.  Something 
needs  to  be  done  about  it,  and  we  must 
all  do  our  part.  All  we  are  saying  to  these 
fine,  decent,  sports-loving  people  is, 
"Please  make  a  little  sacrifice  on  your 
part.  Go  out  and  get  yourselves  permits 
to  buy  guns." 

That  win  not  hurt  any  fair  sportsman. 
We  are  saying  to  them,  "We  want  you  to 
do  it  because  we  do  not  want  some  gang- 
ster or  hoodlum  to  break  into  your  home 
while  you  are  away  at  work  or  at  sports 
afield  and  do  bodily  harm  to  your  wife 
and  children." 

We  are  trying  to  protect  the  property, 
the  homes,  and  the  families  of  these 
sportsmen.  That  is  why  we  are  engaged 
m  achieving  this  kind  of  legislation.  We 
are  trying  to  protect  their  loved  ones, 
and  their  own  lives  from  the  criminal. 

We  say  to  them,  "Make  a  little  bit  of  a 
sacrifice — put  up  with  a  little  inconveni- 
ence in  securing  your  weapons  so  that 
we  can  keep  these  weapons  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  desperate  hoodlums,  gang- 
sters, criminals  and  Insane,  who  are'mak- 
ing  a  shambles  of  personal  security  by 
their  robbing,  stealing,  and  killing." 

That  is  the  sole  reason  we  are  here. 

If  we  cannot  see  that  panoramic  pic- 
ture, if  we  cannot  look  down  the  road 
and  take  the  long  view  of  the  problem" 
that  plagues  this  country,  and  torments 
each  one  of  us,  then  let  us  forget  the 
whole  thing  and  go  home.  That  is  all  the 
Senator  is  trying  to  do. 

I  realize  that  perhaps  the  amendment 
needs  a  little  shaping  up  and  modifica- 
tion. That  is  germane  to  our  discussion. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  if 
a  dealer  refuses  to  sell  a  person  a  gun, 
that  person  has  to  come  to  Washington 
and  talk  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. It  is  tough  even  for  Senators  to 
reach  the  Secretary  sometimes  on  a 
moment's  notice.  Perhaps  an  aggrieved 
person  should  be  able  to  go  to  the  district 
attorney  or  to  the  district  judge.  And 
they  can  do  these  things  at  home. 

I  think  perhaps  the  amendment  could 
be  shaped  up  a  little.  Today  one  has  to 
get  a  license  to  hunt  in  practically  every 
State  of  the  Union.  One  cannot  go  and 
hunt  and  kill  bears  in  Rhode  Island. 
There  are  no  bears  or  moose  in  my  State. 
Even  the  deer  are  disappearing.  So  our 
himtlng  is  limited.  But  hunting  is  still  a 
popular  pastime  and  we  have  no  inten- 
tion to  injure  that  sport. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  today,  be- 
cause of  the  complexity  of  our  society, 
the  public  has  to  endure  certain  incon- 
veniences that  may  discommode  one  for 
the  moment.  However,  we  must  do  it  be- 
cause of  the  public  interest  and  common 
security  because  we  want  to  defend  our- 
selves against  hoodlimis  and  gangsters. 
That  is  all  we  are  asking  for  here. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


the  Senator  from  Nebraska  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Senator  indicated  that 
he  had  very  little  experience  in  getting 
a  hunting  license  to  hunt  moose  or  bear 
in  Rhode  Island.  I  wonder  If  the  Senator 
thinks  there  ought  to  be  a  Federal  himt- 
lng license  issued  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  I  do  not.  Every 
State  in  the  Union  has  its  hunting  laws. 
But  every  State  in  the  Union  does  not 
have  a  gun  control  law.  And  that  Is  the 
difference. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Can  the  Senator  answer 
the  question? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  already  said 
No,  I  do  not  believe  a  Federal  hunting 
license  is  needed.  The  distinction  is  that 
every  State  In  the  Union  has  laws  requir- 
ing hunttog  licenses.  But  not  every  State 
in  the  Union  has  a  gun  control  law.  There 
is  the  distinction.  Every  State  has  a 
hunting  license  requirement. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Even  Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Absolutely.  We  have  a 
very  good  one.  We  have  a  very,  very  good 
one.  I  will  match  our  State  law  against 
any  hunting  license  law  in  the  country. 
However,  39  of  the  50  States  are  without 
gun  control  laws.  My  goodness  gracious, 
that  is  78  pereent.  39  out  of  50  States 
that  do  not  have  gun  control  laws. 

That  Is  where  the  hoodlums  can  get 
the  guns. 

Until  the  day  comes  when  every  State 
has  a  gun  control  law,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  get  their  guns  in  those  States. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
any  State  that  does  not  have  a  law 
against  carrying  concealed  weapons? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  just  the  prob- 
lem. Surely  there  are  such  laws.  One 
cannot  carry  a  concealed  weapon.  How- 
ever, a  gangster  could  not  continue  to 
carry  a  concealed  weapon  if  he  had  to 
get  a  permit  to  possess  it.  That  is  my 
point. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  is  arguing  my 
argument.  Surely,  one  cannot  carry  con- 
cealed weapons.  That  Is  forbidden  In 
every  jurisdiction  in  our  country.  But  the 
reason  the  criminals  are  carrying  con- 
cealed weapons  is  because  these  hood- 
lums possess  them  in  the  first  place. 
They  can  buy  them  In  any  one  of  these 
39  States.  They  can  then  put  the  weapons 
in  their  jjockets,  hold  them  against  their 
breasts,  or  carry  them  anywhere  they 
want  to  carry  them.  And  that  Is  the  prob- 
lem. 

When  they  got  on  that  bus  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colvunbla  and  killed  that  driver, 
they  did  not  get  on  the  bus  with  weapons 
in  their  hands.  They  had  the  weapons 
hidden  until  the  time  came  when  their 
victim  was  not  looking.  Then  they  let 
him  have  it  in  the  back  of  his  neck.  And 
that  possession  is  what  I  am  trsring  to 
control. 

Did  I  answer  the  Senator's  question? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Let  us  go  through  it 
again. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
New  York  City  has  had  a  SulUvan  law 
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now  for  about  40  :  ears.  The  number  of 


criminals  carrylnt 
has  not  gone  down 


concealed  weaitons 
n  that  period  of  time. 


On  the  contrary,  H  has  Increased. 


There  has  been  t 


York. 

Mr.  PASTORE 
have  them  becau^ 
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gun  registration  law. 


Not  very  many  people  have  permits  to 
have  gims,  but  thsy  have  guns  In  New 


know  that,  and  they 
they  go  to  one  of 


these  other  39  Sta<  es  and  buy  them. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  del  y  that.  I  do  not  think 
they  go  elsewhere  t  ►  buy  them.  They  buy 
them  In  New  York. 

Mr.  PASTORE,  :  do  not  know  about 
that.  They  oouW  r  ot  buy  them  in  New 
York  if  they  had  a  i  egistratlon  law  there. 
And  we  have  seen  from  the  evidence  as 
to  Massachusetts,  *Jew  Jersey,  and  De- 
troit what  an  ovei  whelming  percentage 
of  guns  involved  in  crime  had  been  pur- 
chased In  other  Stj  tes.     

The  PRESIDDiG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YonwG  fit  Ohio  in  ihe  chair) .  The  time 
of -the  Senator  has  sxpired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Oo  not  tell  me  that 
regulation  does  no  work.  Regulation  is 
meant  to  work.  

The  PRESIDIN3  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TYDIN08. 1  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  sh(  uld  like  to  say.  in  re- 
sponse to  the  exchi  nge  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  L  land  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  that  tlie  New  York  law  has 
been  greatly  mallg  led.  The  figures  show 
that  the  incidence  of  crime  by  gun  in 
New  York,  which  ontalns  heavily  con- 
gested and  metrop  >Utan  areas,  is  lower 
than  States  with  i  luch  smaller  popula- 
tion groupings  am  I  with  practically  no 
congested  areas.  Tl  le  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  that  law  in  »ew  York  has  worked 
very  well,  and  I  do  not  know  why  people 
say  it  has  not.  Eve  y  expert  on  crime  of 
whom  I  know  says  this  is  so. 

Mr.  PERCY.  M.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mar:  land  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  : :  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr  President,  I  have  Just 
returned  from  a  our  of  downstate  Il- 
linois, and  I  belie  'e  the  feelings  of  the 
people  there  are  v<  try  much  Uke  those  of 
the  people  in  any  tf  our  Western  States. 
Many  of  them  hav  i  failed  to  see  the  rea- 
son for  gim  legislation. 

I  should  like  tc  check  the  answers  I 
gave  this  weekenc  —because  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  am(  ndment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Biaryland — ^wlth  the  an- 
swers of  the  Sena  or  from  Maryland. 

This  is  the  first  question  I  was  asked: 
"Why  is  it  necess  iry  to  have  a  Federal 
gwa.  control  law  wl  en  we  have  a  gun  con- 
trol law  in  the  Stt  te  of  IlUnols?  Why  do 
you  support  a  Fed  iral  law?" 

I  ask  the  Senafa  r  that  question. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  JThe  answer  is  that  the 
amendment  beforeus  is  based  on  the  pre- 
cept that  Uie  minute  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment enacts  aa  effective  gun  registra- 
tion or  permit  la'  r,  that  law  would  pre- 
empt and  would  automatically  become 
effective.  But  unt  1  such  time  as  they  do, 
some  protection  i  i  needed  to  the  people 
of  the  United  Stt  tes. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  plug 
that  loophole  in  o  rder  to  provide  protec- 
tion and  assistan  ;e  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment ofBclals  in  U  e  States. 


Mr.  PERCY.  I  should  like  to  report  to 
the  Senator  that  when  I  gave  that  an- 
swer, most  of  the  objections  that  were 
raised  to  this  law  withered  away,  because 
people  had  not  realized  that  it  was  aimed 
at  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  States. 

The  second  objection  raised  was  the 
inconvenience,  the  paperwork,  and  the 
cost  to  the  Individual.  • 

I  should  like  to  hear  the  response  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  once  again, 
to  reafBrm  what  I  said  in  downstate  Il- 
linois. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  As  I  indicated,  the  in- 
convenience would  be  minimal.  The  reg- 
istration could  all  be  done  by  mail.  In- 
deed, the  licensing  could  be  done  by  mail 
as  well.  No  fee,  no  payment,  and  no  tax 
would  he  involved.  A  6-cent  stamp  and 
one  piece  of  paper  is  all  that  would  be 
necessary  to  register  one  or  more  flrearma 
individiially  owned. 

Insofar  as  the  issuance  of  a  license  is 
concerned.  It  would  be  mandatory.  It 
could  either  be  done  through  the  mail 
or  through  a  licensed  gun  dealer.  The 
issuance  would  be  automatic.  No  diacre- 
tion  would  be  involved,  provided  the  in- 
dividual applicant  did  not  have  a  record 
as  a  convicted  felon;  provided  he  bad  not 
been  committed  tnr  a  court  to  an  Inatttu- 
tion  because  of  mental  Incompetency,  al- 
coholism, or  narcotic  addiction;  provided 
he  was  not  under  18.  The  Inconvenience 
woidd  be  far  less  than  the  inconvenience 
requiring  a  driver's  permit  or  a  hunting 
license  or  a  migratory  bird  stamp.  And  it 
could  all  be  done  by  mail. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Is  it  not  true  that  ab- 
solutely no  fee  is  Involved  on  the  part 
of  the  person  registering  a  gun? 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Furthermore,  this  ques- 
tion was  raised: 

Well,  ooc«  the  Federal  Ctoverzunent  gets  its 
foot  In  the  door,  that's  just  the  first  step. 
ActuaUy,  aren't  the  authors  of  this  amend- 
ment leading  toward  oonllscatlon  of  g\ixu  In 
this  country? 

I  gave  my  answer  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment,  and  I  would  appreciate 
hearing  the  answer  of  the  author  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  First,  it  is  the  entire 
philosophy  of  the  amendment  that 
licensing  and  registration  should  be  done 
at  the  local  level.  We  have  provided  that 
the  minute  a  county,  an  incorporated 
mimiclpallty,  or  a  State  adopted  a  law  or 
an  ordinance  substantially  equivalent  in 
the  field  of  registration  or  licensing  it 
would  automatically  preempt. 

We  have  piuiposely  provided  a  year's 
delay  from  the  date  of  enactment  before 
one  would  need  a  registration  permit  to 
purchase  a  new  firearm;  18  months  be- 
fore one  would  need  a  registration  per- 
mit to  have  a  gun  in  possession;  2  years 
before  one  would  need  a  permit  to  pur- 
chase a  new  firearm,  and  3  years  before 
one  would  be  required  to  have  a  permit 
to  have  a  firearm  in  possession.  This  is 
just  to  give  the  States  and- the  communi- 
ties an  opportunity  to  enact  their  own 
law. 

Unfortunately,  the  gim  lobby,  particu- 
larly the  NRA,  has  been  very  effective  at 
turning  out  large  crowds  to  object  and  to 
violently  protest  any  type  of  gim  crime 
control  ordinance  at  the  local  level. 
We  feel  that  by  the  adoption  of  this 


amendment  we  will  be  assisting  those  in- 
terested in  better  law  enforcement  at  the 
local  level  to  enact  such  ordinances,  and 
for  the  local  government  to  become  more 
effective. 

Insofar  as  confiscation  is  concerned, 
that  is  the  old  fear-ralslng  argument 
Nothing  in  this  amendment  rdates  to 
confiscation.  If  a  person  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  felony  and  Is  not  permitted  to 
have  a  gun  permit,  he  is  not  entitled  to 
have  a  gun.  But  I  do  not  think  anybody 
in  this  country  believes  a  convicted  felon 
should  be  entitled  to  carry  a  firearm. 
Even  then,  we  have  an  eae»tte  clause 
which  provides  that  the  attorney  general 
of  a  State,  if  he  is  willing  to  direct  an 
order,  can  approvt  the  Issuance  of  a  per- 
mit or  a  license  to  a  convicted  felon. 

So  there  is  absolutely  no  provision  in 
the  amendment  which  relates  to  confis- 
cation or  which  would  permit  confisca- 
tion of  a  firearm  from  a  law-abiding 
citizen. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Lastly.  I  should  like  to 
check  the  answer  I  gave  to  a  question 
posed  by  downstate  Illinois  people  which 
might  w>Ply  to  questions  raised  in  the 
minds  of  peoide  from  Western  States: 

After  all.  Isnt  this  just  a  problem  of  the 
cities?  Why  should  we  Impoee  a  general  cost 
on  society?  Why  can't  the  cities  handle  this 
problem  themselves? 

My  answer  to  this  simply  was  that  it 
Is  a  problem  for  the  entire  country;  that 
the  cost  of  crime  is  immense;  that  it  is  a 
multibillion  dollar  expense;  and  that 
this  expense  to  society  is  being  borne 
by  the  entire  United  States.  It  takes 
money  out  of  the  programs  that  would 
be  required  and  could  be  useful  in  riiral 
communities;  and  it  is  a  blight  on  our 
society  to  have  this  condition  exist  in 
vaban  areas.  So  that  if  we  can  disarm 
juveniles  who  in  urban  areas  are  heavily 
armed  today,  if  we  can  disarm  criminals 
who  have  been  convicted  of  felonies,  if 
we  can  disarm  alcoholics  and  those  who 
are  mentally  deficient,  it  will  reduce  the 
cost  that  society  as  a  whole  is  bearing 
today. 

If  that  is  coupled  with  a  stop-and- 
frisk  law,  which  we  now  have,  and  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  is  perfectly 
constitutional,  it  gives  law-enforcement 
agencies  the  power  and  the  means  by 
which  they  can  apprehend  criminals. 
Jail  criminals,  and  remove  weapons  from 
those  who  are  not  authorized  to  use 
them,  without  in  any  way  Infringing 
uixm  the  rights  of  a  citizen  who  is  quali- 
fied to  bear  those  arms. 

This  response  seemed  to  answer  com- 
pletely the  objections  of  those  I  spoke 
with  this  weekend  in  downstate  Illinois, 
and  I  should  like  to  reaffirm  my  enthu- 
siasm and  commend  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  his  leadership  in  the  field 
of  gun  control  legislation. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois Is  quite  correct.  Permit  me  to  make 
one  addition.  Unfortunately,  the  percent- 
age of  murder  by  firearms  and,  indeed, 
the  overall  murder  rate  per  100,000  is  not 
high  Just  in  the  heavily  concentrated 
metropolitan  areas. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  many  of  the 
weak-gim-law  States,  primarily  in  the 
West  and  In  the  South,  the  murder 
rate  by  firearms  is  substantially  greater 
than  it  is  in  the  States  which  have  strong 
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firearm  laws,  such  as  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and 
Rhode  Island. 

The  gim  murder  rate  in  New  York  is 
31.8  percent,  substantially  below  the  na- 
tional average,  which  is  over  60  percent. 
The  overall  murder  rate  in  New  York  is 
4.8  percent  per  100,000,  and  it  is  6.1  per- 
cent in  Arizona,  10.6  percent  in  Nevada, 
9.1  percent  in  Texas,  and  9.7  percent  in 
Mississippi,  and  9.9  percent  in  Louisi- 
ana. Indeed,  in  the  State  of  Utah.  72  per. 
cent  of  all  homicides  are  committed  by 
firearms. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  add  one  more 
point.  Of  every  20  assaults  committed 
without  a  firearm  in  the  United  States, 
one  results  in  a  death;  but  for  every  20 
assaults  committed  by  firearms.  In  the 
United  States  rather  than  with  no  fire- 
arms, four  of  the  victims  die. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  I  yield  on  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  ask  this  question,  which  troubles 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Assuming  that  j)eople  are  required  to 
register  these  guns,  if  the  guns  are  not 
going  to  be  taken  away  from  them,  how 
would  the  mere  registration  of  guns  save 
lives? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Automatically  one 
could  not  possess  or  own  a  firearm  unless 
he  had  a  registration  certificate  or  a 
permit.  That  would  give  the  police  offi- 
cer something  to  work  with.  If  the  police 
officer  were  to  see  a  known  hoodlum  who 
had  Just  gotten  out  of  jail,  whom  the 
police  officer  knows  committed  an  sis- 
sault,  rape,  or  murder  in  a  community, 
he  would  frisk  him  to  determine  whether 
he  had  a  firearm. 

In  most  States  it  is  not  against  the 
law  to  have  a  gun  without  a  permit. 
Under  our  law  the  police  officer  has  a 
tool  with  which  he  can  bring  the  person 
under  arrest,  to  face  severe  punishment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  further? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator not  recall  that  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment on  one  of  the  bills  that  was  be- 
fore the  Senate  recently  that  would 
make  it  a  crime  for  any  man  who  had 
been  convicted  of  a  felony  to  possess  a 
firearm?  Would  that  not  have  the  same 
effect?  This  would  be  a  Federal  offense. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  would  be  after 
the  cow  is  out  of  the  bam.  As  long  as 
there  are  39  States  where  any  convicted 
felon  could  slip  over  the  county  line  and 
buy  as  many  pistols  or  guns  as  he  wishes 
without  any  identification  or  permit,  the 
temptation  is  going  to  be  there  to  avoid 
title  Vn,  and  he  is  going  to  do  It. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  a  police 
officer  suspects  a  man  of  being  a  danger- 
ous character  or  a  criminal  and  decides 
to  frisk  him,  can  he  not  do  so  now,  and 
if  he  does  so,  is  it  not  against  the  law  to 
carry  a  weapon  in  most  States? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  Is  the  problem.  It 
is  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  llie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  we  in  this 
Nation  suffer  under  a  delusion,  and  that 
is:  "When  anything  tragic  happens,  pass 
a  law."  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  the  law  we  are  going  to  pass  is 
any  good.  It  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence how  many  laws  we  already  have. 
Pass  a  law. 

This  bill,  the  gun  control  legislation, 
has  reached  an  emotional  state — quite 
rightly — largely  on  the  basis  of  two  in- 
excusable murders,  one  committed  by  a 
man  in  Memphis,  Term.,  on  Martin 
Luther  King.  In  that  case,  if  the  man 
under  arrest  is  the  guilty  party,  his  de- 
tection will  be  based  on  the  fingerprints 
on  a  gun,  and  not  upon  the  registration 
of  a  gun. 

In  the  case  of  the  other  tragic  murder 
which  struck  down  a  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  the  late  Senator  Robert 
F.  Kermedy  of  New  York,  the  gun  was 
registered.  The  gun  was  carried  con- 
cealed in  violation  of  the  law. 

In  virtually  every  State  of  the  Union 
it  is  contrary  to  law  to  carry  a  gun  con- 
cealed. If  one  wishes  to  carry  a  gun,  it 
must  be  carried  in  the  open  and  warning 
given  to  the  world  that  one  is  armed 
with  a  lethal  wef^wn. 

However,  the  gun  used  by  Sirhan  was 
a  registered  gun  and  was  carried  con- 
cealed to  the  place  where  he  committed 
the  homicide. 

We  have  many  State  laws  on  this  sub- 
ject. They  should  be  enforced.  Under  the 
law  of  my  State,  which  applies  in  all 
the  counties  except  20,  no  one  can  pur- 
chase a  pistol  without  a  permit  of  the 
sheriff,  which  permit  has  to  be  made  a 
matter  of  public  record. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  spent  26  years 
of  my  life  as  a  trial  lawyer  or  a  trial 
judge.  I  have  spent  6  additional  years  as 
an  appellate  judge.  I  practiced  la*  in 
an  area  where  men  fight  and  they  some- 
times use  deadly  weapons  in  doing  so. 

I  practiced  law  very  substantially  In 
criminal  courts.  As  a  trial  judge  I  held 
many  criminal  courts.  As  an  appellate 
judge  I  had  to  write  opinions  or  pass 
upon  cases  where  there  had  been  vio- 
lence. 

In  all  of  those  years  I  have  never 
known  a  single  case  where  the  detection 
or  conviction  of  an  accused  using  a  fire- 
arm was  based  upon  any  registration 
statute  or  the  registration  of  that  fire- 
arm. 

Those  who  argue  for  registration  be- 
lieve that  all  underworld  characters 
and  all  desperate  characters  are  going  to 
hurry  and  register  their  gims.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  they  are  no  more 
going  to  register  their  guns  than  they 
are  going  to  carry  them  vmconcealed 
when  they  go  out  to  commit  homicides 
or  robberies  or  other  crimes  of  violence. 
Those  who  do  register  their  weapons  will 
be  law-abiding  citizens  and  those  who  do 
not  register  them  will  be  those  who  use 
weapons  for  criminal  purposes.  In  all 
probability,  we  will  have  Just  another 


worthless  statute  on  the  books  as  far  as 
Uie  Federal  Government  is  concerned. 

I  realize  that  anyone  who  today  says 
anything  is  unconstitutional  hazards  a 
very  grave  danger  of  losing  his  license  as 
a  prophet  and  is  likely  to  be  branded  a 
false  prophet. 

I  realize  the  Interstate  commerce  clause 
has  been  stretched  far  beyond  Its  in- 
tended meaning.  But  if  we  still  have  a 
Constitution,  there  is  grave  doubt  that 
Congress  has  constitutional  power  to  re- 
quire registration  of  guns  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  citizens  of  the  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  States  undoubtedly 
have  the  power  to  pass  laws  of  this  kind 
and  the  tu-gument  for  registration 
should  be  addressed  to  State  legisla- 
tures. We  should  refrain  from  taking 
another  step  toward  making  the  Fed- 
eral Government  a  poUce  state.  That  is 
exactly  what  this  proposal  has  a  tendency 
to  bring  about. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  a  registra- 
tion law  would  do  any  good  or  accom- 
plish any  purpose  except  to  put  law- 
abiding  citizens  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  annoyance.  While  I  oppose  the 
Tydings  amendment,  I  favor  the  bill  un- 
der consideration  as  it  was  reported  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  During  the  hearings  in 
June  of  this  year,  when  the  Attorney 
General  appeared  before  us  he  was  asked 
about  how  the  law  would  be  enforced,  if 
the  registration  and  licensing  bill  be- 
came a  statute.  In  response  to  one  of 
those  questions,  he  said: 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  citizens  are  law-abiding  and 
would  proudly  register  their  firearms.  The 
pistol  that  killed  Robert  Kennedy  had  been 
so  registered.  That  registration  was  most 
helpful  m  Identifying  the  person  accused 
of  the  crime. 

We  all  recall  the  circumstances  of  that 
dastardly  act  and  horrible  event.  The 
man  was  seized  before  the  smoke  from 
his  pistol  had  cleared  and  he  was  on  the 
spot  there.  I  have  been  kind  of  mystified 
as  to  how  registration  of  that  gun  re- 
sulted in  helping  to  identify  the  man 
who  was  accused  of  firing  the  fatal  shot. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  Is 
a  most  experienced  lawyer.  He  is  a  for- 
mer trial  judge,  and  appellate  judge.  Per- 
haps he  could  enlighten  me  on  the  testi- 
mony given  to  us  by  the  chief  law- 
enforcement  officer  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  that  his  testimony 
demonstrates  what  I  have  said;  that  is, 
that  no  case  has  been  made  to  justify  a 
registration  statute  on  the  Federal  level 
and  that  there  is  no  substantial  evidence 
that  the  registration  of  guns  \^'ill  prove 
the  guilt  of  those  who  vmlawfully  use 
them. 

I  have  never  known  a  case  where  eith- 
er detection  or  conviction  of  a  person 
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who  used  a  flrear  n  In  violation  of  the 
law  was  ever  made  to  depend  upon  the 
registration  of  thaaflrearm. 

Mr.  President,  ai  this  point  I  should 
like  to  have  print  sd  In  the  Rccoao  as 
part  of  my  remark  i  a  letter  I  addressed 
to  my  constituent!  on  the  subject  of 
gim-control  leglslal  Ion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  i^rinted  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 
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U  to  thank  you  for  the 


oommunloatioii  ezpr  Ming  your  vlewa  In  re- 
■peot  to  desirable  gtn  control  legUlatlon.  I 
aak  at  the  outeet  tqat  you  pardon  me  for 

not  replying  to  It  eaiiler  and  for  the  form  of 
tble  reply.  Altogeth*  r  I  have  received  more 
than  60.000  corns  lunlcationa  ezpreaslng 
widely  divergent  vie'  m  on  thU  subject.  Con- 
■aquentty,  I  have  wt  been  able  to  keep 
abreast  of  my  corres]  pondence  on  this  subject 
and  am  not  able  to  i  lake  a  peraonal  response 
to  each  of  these  coo  munlcations. 

Soma  weeks  ago,  <  ongress  passed  the  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  3ontrol  Act,  which  has 
been  slgftiHJ  by  the  P  ■esldent  and  made  a  part 
of  the  14#-of  the  la  Id.  I  supported  tUs  act. 

The  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act 
Pont*'"*  some  new  U  ws  relating  to  the  acqui- 
sition and  poBwaalm  i  of  firearms.  It  outlaws 
mall-order  shipment  i  of  pistols  and  compels 
those  who  wish  to  surchase  pistols  to  buy 
them  from  local  dea  iers  who  can  readily  as- 
oartaln  their  eUglbU  ty  to  purchase  them.  It 
piohlblts  the  acquliltlon  and  possession  of 
pistols,  rlfies,  shotgv  as,  or  other  firearms  by 
any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  fel- 
ony; or  who  Is  iind  tr  indictment  for  a  fel- 
ony; or  who  has  fle<l  from  any  state  to  avoid 
prosecution  for  a  f  ilony;  or  who  has  been 
adjudged  mentally  1  icompetent.  Moreover.  It 
requires  every  Imp  )rter,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  In  flrearms  tj  obUln  a  license  from 
the  Secretary  of  th»  Treasury  and  to  keep 
a  record  of  the  nam' »  and  addresses  of  every 
person  to  whom  the  r  sell  any  firearm  of  any 
Character. 

In  addition  to  ha  7lng  passed  this  leglala- 
tlon,  Congresa  la  no  v  considering  the  enact- 
ment of  another  piopoaal  which  would  ex- 
tend the  ban  on  pla  »18  Imposed  by  the  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  (iontrol  Act  to  rifles  and 
shotguns  and  comnel  those  who  desire  to 
purchase  rifles  and  shotguns  to  purchase 
them  from  a  local  d  saler  In  the  state  of  their 
residence  or  an  adj  >inlng  state.  I  expect  to 
support    this    prop<  sal. 

I  am  unwilling,  lowever.  to  vote  at  this 
time  for  any  prop«  al  that  Congress  enact  a 
Federal  Statute  req  tiring  the  registration  of 
firearms  or  the  Ucer  ilng  of  those  who  wish  to 
purchase  them.  In  ny  honest  judgment,  no 
case  has  yet  been  i  lade  out  for  the  paaeage 
of  such  a  law.  I  sp«  nt  many  years  of  my  life 
as  a  trial  lawyer  an  1  a  judge,  and  have  never 
known  a  single  caa  i  where  the  conviction  of 
the  accused  depen<!  ed  upon  any  registration 
or  Identification  of  a  firearm. 

Moreover,  there  Is  grave  doubt  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  such  a  law  on  the  Federal 
level.  States  undou  >tedly  have  the  power  to 
I>ass  laws  of  this  cature,  and  whether  they 
should  do  so  Is  a  n  atter  for  them  to  decide. 

I  would  like  to  m  ike  one  thing  exceedingly 
plain.  I  wUl  not  support  any  legtslaUon 
which  would  deny  1 1  law-abiding  citizens  the 
right  to  purchase  fl  earms  for  the  protection 
of  themselves  and  t  lelr  habltattons  or  which 
will  deny  to  leglUs  late  sportsmen  the  right 
to  ptirchase  flream  i  for  hunting. 

With  kindest  wis  les. 
Sincerely  yoi  fb, 

Sam  J.  BaviM.  Jr. 


Mr.  HRUSKA. 
Senator  from 
contribution.  It 
commonsense.  N( 
the  chief  of 
Is  going  to 


I  am  grateful  to  the 

Nirth   Carolina   for   his 

Inflects  a  great  deal  of 

criminal  will  advise 

poli^  in  advance  that  he 

comi  alt  a  crime  and  that 


registration  can  convict  him.  It  Is  sad 
but  true  that  gims  will  continue  to  be 
used  improperly.  There  has  been  no 
creditable  testimony  which  shows  any 
coimectlon  between  the  reduction  of 
crime  which  Is  claimed  for  the  bill  be- 
fore us.  .,  .^ 
Mr.  President,  1  now  yield  myself  10 
minutes  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes.  ,     . 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment, 
which  provides  for  the  registration  and 
licensing  of  firearms. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
the  amendment  should  be  defeated.  I  am 
confident  that  it  will  be. 

I  cite  the  following  reasons  as  the 
foundation  for  rejection  of  the  amend- 
ment: 

Other  forms  of  gim -control  legislation 
have  been  subjected  to  thorough  exami- 
nation in  many  hearings.  This  Is  not 
true  of  the  proposed  registration  provi- 
sions Included  in  the  amendment  before 
us.  Until  June  of  this  year,  no  such  legis- 
lation had  been  Introduced.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  had  been  steadfast  denials 
that  such  legislation  was  in  the  minds 
of  the  advocates  of  other  forms  of  fire- 
arms control  legislation. 

Again  and  again,  opponents  of  the  bills 
before  the  Senate  and  House  would  say, 
'•But  this  Is  known  as  just  a  beginning. 
It  will  surely  lead  to  a  control  of  am- 
munition. It  will  siuely  lead  to  licensing 
and  registration." 

Most  of  the  time  they  were  halted  in 
their  tracks  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  whoever  was  presiding,  with  a 
stout  denial  that  there  were  any  plans 
for  such  legislation  in  the  future. 

The  reason  for  that,  of  course,  is  that 
licensing  and  registration  are  highly  con- 
troversial and  very  unpopular  Issues. 
They  are  not  acceptable  to  the  bulk  of 
the  gun-owning  citizens  of  this  country. 
Yet  there  was  a  complete  reversal  on 
the  part  of  the  gun-control  advocates, 
because,  after  passage  of  one  type  of  fire- 
arm legislation,  these  same  advocates 
went  on  to  the  type  of  thing  which  is 
now  before  us.  Oim  registration  Is  in- 
volved and  complex  and  there  will  have 
to  be  extensive  hetuings  on  this  type  of 
approach.  There  was  insufllcient  occasion 
for  consideration  of  this  subject  because 
no  bills  had  been  introduced  into  the 
Congressional  legislative  hopper  until 
this  June.  It  was  a  subject  which  was 
studiously  and  deliberately  avoided  by 
advocates  of  firearms  control  legislation, 
until  this  June. 

There  was  some  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinqumcy. 
after  introduction  of  bills  this  year,  but  it 
was  not  extensive  and  It  was  very  unsatis- 
factory. 

There  are  constitutional  and  legal 
problems  and  obstacles  pointed  result- 
ing from  the  Supreme  Court's  Haynes 
decision  invalidating  certain  aspecXs  of 
registration  under  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act  of  1934.  An  effort  is  being  made 
in  title  n  of  the  bill  now  before  us  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Hasmes  case. 

It  would  be  untimely  and  premature 
to  attempt  a  complicated  Federal  regis- 
tration program  involving  as  many  as 


40  to  50  million  people  owning  an  esti- 
mated 100  to  200  million  firearms  and 
located  in  50  States,  untU  this  cloud  over 
the  Haynes  case  Is  removed.  This  legis- 
lation is  highly  controversial.  It  is 
strongly  opposed  by  interested  groups. 
The  conflicting  testimony  of  adminis- 
tration witnesses  failed  to  show  the  ad- 
ministrative machinery  or  procedures 
which  would  be  required  to  support  such 
a  system.  There  was  not  a  satisfactory 
showing  of  the  cost  of  such  a  program  nor 
of  the  personnel  that  would  be  required  to 
enforce  it. 

It  Is  feared  that  an  effort  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  to  get  into  local  police 
work,  as  would  be  required  to  enforce 
this  law.  would  be  a  reenactment  of  the 
prohibition  statute  of  over  50  years  ago 
which  feU  under  its  own  weight. 

So  far,  my  remarks  have  been  limited 
to  the  prematureness.  the  untlmellness 
of  our  consideration  of  a  bill  of  this 
kind.  Now,  when  we  get  into  the  matter 
of  policy  and  the  wisdom  of  such  a  law. 
I  would  say  that  it  is  doubtful  such  pro- 
cedure would  serve  any  useful  law- 
enforcement  purpose. 

The  testimony  and  statements  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  It  seems  to  me,  are  deserving 
of  most  serious  consideration.  After  all, 
here  is  a  man  who  spent  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  as  a  practicing  attorney,  as 
a  trial  judge,  and  as  an  appeUate  Judge. 
He  testified  that  there  is  very  little,  if 
any,  connection  between  this  type  of  bill 
and  law  enforcement  generally. 

Federal  licensing  and  registration  to- 
gether with  heavy  penalties  for  viola- 
tion, in  spite  of  what  its  advocates  say, 
would  place  an  imduly  oppressive  bur- 
den upon  tens  of  millions  of  law-abiding 
owners  of  guns  who  use  them  properly, 
legally,  and  beneficially. 

The  likelihood  of  potential  harm  was 
pointed  out  for  such  a  program  as  fur- 
nishUig  a  means  of  inviting  harassment 
of  law-abiding  persons  without  in  any 
way  furnishing  a  deterrent  or  any  effec- 
tive prevention  of  misuse  of  fireaitns  by 
those  criminally  disposed. 

It  Is  said  that  this  is  a  simple  thing. 
That  the  requirements  can  be  hsaidled 
by  mall  and  therefore  there  will  be  no 
real  inconvenience. 

What  we  are  considering  is  not  simply 
a  matter  Of  registering  a  gun  and  get- 
ting a  license.  There  is  a  tremendous 
tiunover  of  firearms.  Sometimes  it  is 
done  in  the  most  Informal  way,  among 
neighbors,  among  hunters,  among  fellow 
gun  club  members.  Compliance  with  this 
law  will  require  a  constant  keeping  up 
to  date  and,  neglecting  to  do  so  will  visit 
upon  the  individual  harsh  and  oppres- 
sive penalties. 

The  problem  of  adequate  staffing  to 
assure  effective  enforcement  would  be 
gigantic  and  very  difficult. 

The  administration  of  this  law  would 
forci  the  National  Oovenmient  to  exer- 
cise police  power  on  a  scale  heretofore 
unknown  except  in  the  case  of  the  na- 
tional prohibition  of  alcoholic  liquors 
with  Its  ill-fated  history. 

This  type  of  licensing  and  registration 

would  be  better  left  to  the  State  and 

municipal  authorities,  which  have  better 

means  of  enforcement. 

A  national  law  would  not  provide  the 
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flexibility  required,  because  of  the  vastly 
different  clrciunstances  and  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  50  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
amendment  wUl  be  decisively  rejected 
by  this  body. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  the  time 
I  allocated  to  myself  for  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut [Mr.  DoDDl. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all, 
during  this  debate  and  on  other  occasions 
reference  has  been  made  to  the  acces- 
sibility of  firearms  as  a  contributing  fac- 
tor to  our  splraling  crime  rate.  It  has 
been  said  that  there  is  no  such  relation- 
ship and  reference  has  been  made  several 
times  to  the  list  of  so-called  crime  fac- 
tors In  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports  of  the 
FBI  which  does  not  refer  to  firearms. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  availability  of  fire- 
arms as  major  crime  tools  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  FBI  Uniform  Crime 
Reports  since  at  least  1963.  With  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  murders  committed 
among  families  and  friends  and  on  mur- 
ders in  regions  of  the  coxmtry  where  fire- 
arms control  laws  are  relatively  lax,  the 
reports  from  1963  through  1967  docu- 
ment beyond  any  question  the  direct 
correlation  between  ease  of  acquiring  a 
g:un  and  the  use  of  gvais  to  maim  and 
murder. 

In  1963  on  page  7  of  the  crime  re- 
ports, Mr.  Hoover  says  unequivocally: 

The  easy  accessibility  of  firearms  and  the 
lethal  nature  of  a  gun  are  clearly  apparent 
m  these  murder  figures. 

And  in  the  1964  report  he  reiterates: 

A  gun,  because  of  Ita  accessibility  and 
lethal  nature,  makes  murder  easy. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  careful  study  of 
my  colleagues  who  will  be  voting  on  the 
provisions  to  limit  accessibility  of  weap- 
ons to  every  crook  and  assault  artist  and 
potential  murderer,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  sections  on  murder  and 
criminal  homicide  in  the  crime  reports 
from  1963  through  1967  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sections 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  Uniform  Crime  Reports.  1963,  p.  7] 

A  firearm  was  used  In  68  percent  of  the 
willful  killings,  a  knife  or  cutting  instrument 
23  percent,  personal  weapons  9  percent,  blunt 
objects  8  percent  and  the  remainder  other 
weapons  or  type  of  weapon  unknown.  The 
•  use  of  a  firearm  as  a  weapon  was  up  4  percent 
over  1982.  The  use  of  weapons  In  murder 
varies  by  geographic  region,  city,  suburban 
and  rural  areas.  In  1963  firearms  accounted 
for  53  percent  of  the  murder  In  American 
cities,  92  percent  In  the  suburban  area  and 
68  percent  of  the  rural  area.  By  region,  a  fire- 
arm was  used  in  37  percent  of  the  killings 
in  the  Northeast,  53  percent  in  the  Western 
States,  56  percent  In  the  North  Central  States 
and  64  percent  of  the  murders  in  the  South- 
ern states. 

The  easy  accessibility  of  firearms  and  the 
lethal  nature  of  a  giin  are  clearly  apparent 
in  these  murder  figures.  When  assaults  by 
type  of  weapon  are  examined,  a  gun  proves 
to  be  seven  times  more  deadly  than  all  other 
weapons  combined.  Over  60  percent  of  the 
willful  killings  within  the  family  unit.  31 
percent  of  aU  murders,  were  committed  with 


firearms.  In  this  category  the  lowest  inci- 
dence of  a  firearm  used  as  a  murder  weapon 
involved  parents  killing  children.  A  gun  was 
used  in  these  situations  in  29  percent  of  the 
fatalities.  However,  examining  these  deaths 
more  closely  we  And  that  for  victims  under 
6  years  of  age  a  gun  was  used  In  13  percent 
of  the  killings.  For  victims  over  6  years  of  age 
a  gun  was  used  in  82  percent  of  the  inci- 
dents. It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  just 
as  many  attacks  were  made  on  the  older 
children  with  other  weapons  but  these  per- 
centages suggest  the  lethal  nature  of  a  gun. 
Likewise,  in  altercations  outside  of  the  fam- 
ily where  victim  and  assailant  were  for  the 
most  part  acquainted,  a  gun  was  used  In  67 
percent  of  the  killings.  Within  this  group, 
such  as  lovers'  quarrels,  a  gun  was  used  In 
66  percent  of  the  murders,  drinking  situations 
64  percent,  altercations  over  money  and  prop- 
erty 67  percent  and  revenge  78  percent. 
Felony  murder  was  44  percent  by  gim.  This 
proportion  was  influenced  downward  by  the 
number  of  sex  killings  which  concluded  with 
the  use  of  a  gun  in  only  16  percent  of  the 
incidents.  Otherwise,  the  vast  majority  of 
felony  murder  was  by  gun. 


[Prom  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  1964,  pp.  8-7] 

CBIMINAI.   HOAHCmx 

In  this  Program  murder  and  nonnegU- 
gent  manslaughter  Include  aU  willful  kUl- 
Ings  without  due  process  of  law.  There  are 
two  types  of  justifiable  killings  which  are 
not  Included;  namely,  a  police  officer  or  a 
private  citizen  killing  a  felon.  In  1964  the 
number  of  wlUful  killings  increased  8  per- 
cent over  the  previous  year.  The  national 
murder  rate  was  4.8  klUlngs  per  100,000  per- 
sons. There  were  9,260  victims  of  murder, 
the  highest  number  since  the  postwar  year 
of  1948.  This  annual  increase  in  murder. 
1964  over  1963.  was  the  sharpest  trend  for 
this  crime  In  recent  years. 

Murder  occurs  In  a  seasonal  pattern;  that 
Is.  more  frequently  in  the  svunmer  months 
of  the  year.  On  a  monthly  basts  this  is  gen- 
erally true  with  the  usual  exception  of  De- 
cember. The  seasonal  pattern  for  murder  U 
common  in  the  city,  suburban  and  rural 
areas.  It  was  noted  in  last  year's  publica- 
tion that  December.  1963,  for  the  first  time 
in  10  years  was  sharply  below  the  annual 
average.  In  1984.  December  again  was  the 
peak  month  for  this  offense.  Murder  per 
unit  of  population  was  highest  in  the  South- 
em  States  and  In  o\u-  large  population  cen- 
ters. In  1964  increasee  were  reported  In  all 
cities,  large  and  small,  when  grouped  by  pec- 
ulation size  and  also  In  suburban  areas. 
Rural  areas  showed  a  decrease. 

In  1964,  66  percent  or  6,090  mtirders  were 
committed  with  firearms.  A  knife  or  other 
cutting  Instrument  was  used  In  24  percent 
of  the  willful  kUUngs;  personal  weapons, 
that  Is,  beatings,  strangulations,  etc..  In  10 
percent;  blunt  objects  5  percent;  and  the  re- 
maining 6  percent  were  committed  with  other 
weapons  such  as  poison  (1/10  of  1  percent), 
arson,  explosives,  etc.  A  gun,  because  of  Its 
accesslblUty  and  lethal  natiire,  makes  murder 
easy.  Firearms  were  used  in  57  percent  of  the 
suburban  murders,  65  percent  of  the  rural 
klUlngs  and  63  percent  of  those  ©ccurring  in 
cities.  Regionally,  guns  were  used  in  35  per- 
cent of  the  murder  in  the  Northeastern 
States,  63  percent  in  the  Western  States,  57 
percent  in  the  North  Central  States  and  64 
percent  In  the  Southern  States.  When  ex- 
amined by  motive  or  circxmistance,  guns 
predominated  in  all  murders  except  sex  kill- 
ings wherein  personal  weapons.  I.e.,  hands, 
fists,  feet,  etc..  and  stabblngs  were  most 
common.  The  handgun  was  tisod  in  70  per- 
cent of  murder  by  firearms,  the  shotgun  in 
20  percent  and  the  rifie  and  other  weapons 
in  10  percent. 

(From  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  1965,  pp.  6-71 

CEIUINAL    HOMICmK 

In  the  UrUform  Crime  Reporting  Program, 
murder  and  non-negUgent  manslaughter  in- 


clude all  wiUful  klUlngs  without  due  process 
of  law.  There  are  two  types  of  Justifiable  kill- 
ings which  are  not  included;  namely,  the 
umng  of  a  felon  by  a  police  ofllcer  or  by  a 
private  clUzen.  In  1986  there  were  9,850  will- 
ful kilUngs,  a  6  percent  increase  over  1964. 
Since  1960  thU  serious  offense  has  Increased 
9  percent.  The  national  murder  rate  was  5.1 
killings  per  100,000  persons  in  1985. 

Murder  follows  a  seasonal  pattern;  that  is. 
It  occurs  more  frequently  In  the  summer 
months.  The  exception  to  this  U  December 
which  again  in  1966  was  high  for  the  year. 
Murder  per  unit  of  population  was  highest 
In  the  Southern  States  which  reported  a  6 
percent  increase  in  volume.  Murder  in  the 
Northeastern  States  was  also  up  5  percent. 
North  Central  States  up  9  percent,  and  the 
Western  States  11  percent.  In  1965  cities  in 
the  100,000  to  260,000  population  group  re- 
ported the  highest  percentage  increase,  up  10 
percent,  while  murder  in  the  suburbs  rose  5 
percent.  Willful  killings  In  the  rural  area, 
which  had  decreased  In  1984,  rose  by  over  11 
percent  in  1966. 

In  1985,  57  percent  or  5,634  murders  were 
committed  with  firearms.  A  knife  or  other 
cutting  instrument  was  used  in  23  percent 
of  the  willful  kllUngs:  personal  weapons,  such 
as  beatings,  strangulations,  etc.,  in  10  per- 
cent; blunt  objects.  6  percent:  and  the  re- 
maining 4  percent  were  committed  by  other 
means  such  as  by  arson,  poisons,  explosives, 
etc.  When  viewed  by  geographic  regions,  the 
use  of  a  gun  in  murder  followed  the  same  ex- 
perience as  prior  years.  A  firearm  was  used  In 
38  percent  of  the  wlUful  killings  in  the 
Northeastern  States.  60  percent  In  the  West- 
ern States,  61  percent  in  the  North  Central 
States,  and  In  66  percent  of  the  killings  m 
the  Southern  States. 

Circumstances  or  motives  surrounding 
these  willful  killings  Indicate  the  extent  to 
which  this  crime  is  generally  beyond  police 
control.  Conditions  that  breed  murder- 
social  human  and  material— vary  widely 
from  one  area  to  another.  In  1966  killings 
vrtthln  the  family  made  up  31  percent  of  all 
murder  Over  one-half  of  these  Involved 
spouse  killing  spouse  and  16  percent  parents 
killing  children.  Murder  outside  the  family 
unit  usually  the  result  of  altercations  among 
acquaintances,  made  up  48  percent  of  the 
vrtllful  killings.  In  the  latter  category  roman- 
tic triangles  or  lovers'  quarrels  comprised  21 
percent  and  klUlngs  resulting  from  drink  ng 
situations  17  percent.  Felony  murder,  which 
is  defined  in  this  Program  as  those  killings 
resulting  from  robberies,  sex  motives,  gang- 
land slaylngs  and  other  felonious  actUitles. 
made  up  16  percent  of  these  offenses.  In  an- 
other 5  percent  of  the  total  police  were  un- 
able to  identify  the  reasons  for  the  killings; 
however,  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to 
suspect  felony  murder. 

In  those  murders  occurring  within  the 
family  unit,  a  gvm  was  used  as  the  weapon 
in  59  percent  of  the  cases,  Ukewise,  a  firearm 
was  used  in  58  percent  of  the  killings  Involv- 
ing arguments  between  acquaintances.  A  g\m 
WM  used  in  49  percent  of  the  felony  murders. 


[From  Uniform  Crime  Reports.  1968.  pp.  &-71 

NATUBX    OF    MXTTlDm 

Through  the  use  of  a  supplemental  report, 
details  are  collected  on  murders  to  obtain 
data  on  age,  ser.  and  race  of  the  victim,  the 
weapon  used  to  commit  the  offense,  and  the 
circumstances  or  motive  which  led  to  the 
crime. 

In  1968,  murder  victims  were  3  to  1  male, 
the  same  ratio  as  In  1966.  Forty-five  of  every 
100  victims  were  white  and  64  were  Ne^. 
The  remaining  1  percent  was  distaributed 
among  Indian.  Chinese,  Japanese  and  othw 
races  By  age  it  is  found  that  8  of  every  10 
murder  victims  were  between  20  and  45  years 
of  age  with  the  largest  ^"nitoe»"-  J^  P*';^°2' 
falUng  to  the  20-24  age  group.  Nattonwlde. 
the  ratio  of  arrests  for  murder  was  mora 
than  6  males  to  1  female. 
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(From  TTnlform  Crfave  Reporta,  1007,  pp.  7-8, 
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the  use  of  flrearma  by  atate  for  the  yeara 
1083-1067. 
Murder  by  type  of  weapon  used.  i»97 

Percent 

Handgun ** 

Rifle « 

Shotgun    0 

Cutttng  or  atabblng 30 

Other  weapon  (club,  polaon,  etc.) 8 

Personal    weapon     (bands,    flata,    feet, 

etc.)    0 


letermlned  that  6  of  every 
were  between  30  and  45 
years  of  age  with  the  largest  number,  37  per- 
cent, falling  in  th  >  30  to  39  age  group. 

Firearms  contin  le  to  be  the  predominant 
weapon  used  in  m  u^er,  as  illustrated  In  the 
chirt,  with  over  68  percent 
of  thtf  1967  crlmlnt  1  homicides  resulting  from 
the  use  of  a  flreafm.  This  is  an  Increase  of 
use  of  guna  over  1966. 
Cutting  or  stabbidg  weapons  WW*  used  In  30 
percent  of  the  m  irders,  other  weapona.  In- 
cluding blunt  obj  cts  such  aa  hammers  and 
clubs,  poison,  ar  on,  ezploslvee,  drowning, 
etc..  In  8  percent ,  and  In  the  remaining  9 
percent  of  the  i  lurders,  personal  weapons 
auch  as  hands,  lis  la  and  feet  were  used.  Fire- 
arms were  the  iioat  predominant  murder 
weapons  in  the  Sc  uthem  States,  used  in  over 
7  of  every  10  homl  ddea.  Cuttings  or  stabblngs 
were  the  highest  n  the  Northeastern  States 
In  over  3  out  of  ei  ch  10  slaylngs,  while  blunt 
objecta  or  other  dangerous  weapona  were 
used  man  often  1 1  the  Western  States  than 
In  any  other  geof  raphlc  region.  The  tise  of 
peraonal  weapons  resulting  in  strangulation, 
•to.,  was  highest  1  a  the  Northeaatem  Statea 
and  lowest  In  the  l  louthern  Statea.  Since  1964 
murder  with  the  u  le  of  a  firearm  haa  risen  47 
pcroent,  a  cutting  or  stabbing  instnmient  7 
peroent.  a  club  or  other  blunt  object  13  per- 
cent, and  persona]  weapons  10  percent.  Table 
IS  seta  forth  the  percentage  of  murder  by 
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TABIE  22.— PERCENT    MURDER    BY    FIREARM    B".    STAT^ 
1962  THROUGH  1967 


ToUl 
number  of 
murders 


Psrctnt 
by  use  of 
Tiretrm 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Cotorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dislrict  ol  Columbia  >.. 

Florida 

GeorRia 

Hawaii 

Idalm 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mains 

Maryland 

Massachusetts ..... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina , 

North  Dakota 

Ohto 

Oklahoma 

Orefon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennaiisa .....:.. 

Teus 

Utah 

Vermont. 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


2,166 

63.5 

130 

62.1 

531 

66.3 

855 

69.1 

4,857 

52.3 

SOI 

60.3 

303 

46.5 

170 

57.4 

788 

47.2 

3,132 

67.8 

2.811 

68.7 

109 

48.6 

132 

68.2 

3,721 

57.0 

»1 

64.5 

222 

64.7 

423 

66.1 

1,151 

77.3 

1  728 

63.5 

95 

47.0 

1,402 

51.3 

712 

39.9 

2,073 

52.4 

312 

S&6 

1,197 

69.1 

1,586 

67.1 

97 

70.3 

187 

67.0 

221 

67.6 

86 

63.1 

1,310 

41.2 

360 

65.2 

4,835 

34.9 

2.315 

70.2 

46 

29.0 

2,350 

63.6 

776 

62.8 

322 

59.4 

2.173 

43.9 

82 

34.1 

1.S39 

74.1 

88 

61.5 

1.642 

67.1 

S.10( 

717 

12* 

74.1 

26 

83.3 

1,763 

63.1 

460 

55.4 

4S8 

64.0 

391 

59.3 

84 

55.4 

Total. 


59,015 


58.2 


I  Includes  murders  reported  by  Park  Polk:e  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  concept  of  registration,  let 
me  say  that  the  great  thing  that  regis- 
tration will  do,  as  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  pointed  out,  is  to  let  the 
law  enforcement  people  know  where  the 
guns  are.  I  do  not  expect,  and  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  does  not  ex- 
pect, that  the  hoodlums,  the  criminals. 


the  shoddy  characters  will  come  forward. 
Perhaps  some  will,  but  I  doubt  it.  Any- 
way, we  will  be  able  to  determine  the 
locati(Xi  of  the  tremendous  number  of 
guns  that  we  know  are  at  large  in  this 
country.  The  good  citizen  will  come  for- 
ward. Over  300.000  have  in  Chicago.  The 
good  citizen  will  either  turn  in  his  gun, 
register  it,  or  have  it  known  that  he 
has  a  gun. 

I  cannot  understand  the  attitude  of 
good  people  who  say  they  do  not  want 
to  register  their  firearms.  As  has  been 
repeatedly  pointed  out,  we  register  many 
other  things.  Why  should  a  person  not 
want  his  ownership  of  firearms  known? 
I  think  he  would  want  it  known  for  his 
own  protection.  He  would  want  It  known 
that  he  has  this  or  that  type  of  gun  and 
he  would  want  to  reveal  its  serial  num- 
ber and  its  make,  and  have  that  infor- 
mation on  file  with  the  law  enforcement 
authorities. 

This  will  be  a  great  tool  In  reaching 
out  to  cut  down  the  terrible,  growing, 
rising  crime  rate  in  this  country,  with 
robberies,  assaults,  murders,  and  violence 
of  all  kinds  being  committed  with  guns. 
It  is  Insane.  This  amendment  is  one 
thing  we  can  do  to  try  to  curb  firearms 
crimes. 

What  is  the  great  inconvenience? 
Nothing  at  all.  Anyone  who  is  law  abiding 
should  step  forward  and  say,  "I  have  this 
gun  or  I  have  that  gun;  here  is  the  in- 
formation on  it;  I  am  glad  you  have  It." 
If  anybody  steals  the  gun,  there  will  be 
no  question  about  the  fact  that  he  did 
not  commit  the  crime  because  he  has 
complied  with  registration  requirements 
and  made  known  the  theft  to  the  author- 
ity. 

I  believe  it  was  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  who  said  that  in 
the  murder  of  our  beloved  colleague 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  such  registra- 
tion would  not  have  had  any  effect.  That 
Just  is  not  accurate.  If  we  had  a  registra- 
tion requirement,  the  transfer  of  the 
weapon,  whether  by  gift,  sale,  or  in  any 
other  way,  would  have  had  to  have  been 
recorded  with  the  law  enforcement 
authorities. 

When  Slrhan  got  his  gim  from  another 
member  of  his  family.  It  had  been  four 
times  removed  from  the  original  pur- 
chaser. The  law  enforcement  people 
would  have  known  about  it  if  this  pro- 
posed law  had  been  in  effect. 

Do  I  say  that  such  a  law  would  have 
precluded  or  prevented  altogether  the 
terrible  tragedy  that  took  place  in  Los 
Angeles?  I  do  not  say  that.  I  say  at  least 
we  will  have  some  grip  on  the  problem 
and  we  will  be  doing  better  than  we  are 
doing  now,  without  any  grip  at  all. 

Everyone  admits  that  himdreds  of 
weapons  are  flooding  into  the  countrj'. 
We  do  not  know  who  gets  them  or  where 
they  are.  Many  States  have  lax  laws,  as 
has  been  pointed  out.  Of  course,  it  is  no 
good  to  have  a  good  law  In  New  York  or 
Connecticut  or  Rhode  Island  or  Massa- 
chusetts or  other  States  if  criminals  can 
go  outside  the  States  and  buy  them 
freely.  The  Commission  of  Safety  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  testified  at  our 
hearing  about  the  great  problem  they 
have  in  Massachusetts  with  respect  to 
the  traffic  in  guns  bought  outside  the 
Commonwealth    of    Massachusetts    by 
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criminals  and  then  brought  back  into  the 
Commonwealth.  As  a  result  there  is  a 
high  incidence  of  crime  committed  with 
weapons  procured  outside  of  Massachu- 
setts, where  the  law  is  very  good. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. We  must  accept  his  proposals.  It 
will  not  do  us  any  good  to  have  a  weak, 
ineffective  law.  I  am  sure  we  have  done 
some  good,  but  we  have  not  done  enough. 
What  is  the  sense  of  only  partiaUy  ac- 
complishing the  task  and  allowing  crimi- 
nals, hoodlums,  and  the  like  to  harbor 
these  weapons  and  go  out  and  commit 
more  crimes?  Let  us  get  a  record  of  where 
the  weapons  are  and  who  has  them  and 
make  a  beginning  at  ferreting  out  those 
who  should  not  have  them.  It  is  little 

enough  to  ask.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  a 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  time  yield  me 
1  minute  to  ask  two  questions? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  call  attention  to  page 
8,  relating  to  disposition  of  firearms.  Is 
there  anything  in  the  amendment  or  the 
bill  which  provides  for  confiscation  of 
weapons?  What  does  that  section  mean? 
Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myseif  1  minute.  There  Is  nothing  in  the 
bill  which  provides  for  confiscation  of 
any  firearms  from  any  law-abiding  citi- 
zen. However,  the  bill  provides  that  after 
September  1,  1971.  no  convicted  felon,  a 
person  who  has  been  committed  by  a 
court  for  narcotic  addiction,  alcoholism, 
or  mental  incompetency  will  be  eligible 
to  have  a  permit  for  a  firearm,  and  no 
person  will  be  permitted  to  keep  a  fire- 
arm who  does  not  have  a  permit.  Tills 
would  be  effective  in  1971. 

Therefore,  convicts,  felons,  or  persons 
who  had  been  institutionalized  would  be 
required  to  surrender  their  firearms  and 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  just  com- 
pensation for  them. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Assume  that  within  the 
180-day  period  following  the  effective 
date  of  the  bill  or  act  a  person  having  a 
firearm  did  not  meet  the  qualifications 
or  regulations  to  have  one,  even  on  the 
basis  of  age,  for  example.  What  would 
happen  to  the  firearm  of  a  person  who 
was  not  legally  competent  or  did  not 

meet  the  requirements?    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Ur.  President.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Would  he  be  required  to 
surrender  the  firearm? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  As  I  say  again,  this 
would  be  effective  in  1971.  If  a  State  or 
local  community  had  not  enacted  a  gun 
permit  section,  which  automatically 
would  pre-empt,  at  that  time  it  would  be 
illegal  for  some  persons  to  be  issued  per- 
mits, and  it  would  be  illegal  for  than 
to  have  firearms  vrtthout  such  permits. 
As  I  have  said,  at  that  time,  the  con- 
victed felon,  narcotic  addict,  or  mentally 
incompetent  would  either  transfer  his 
firearms  to  someone  else — and  if  It  were 
a  juvenile  I  would  assume  he  would  give 
it  back  to  his  father  or  whoever  gave  it 
to  him  until  such  time  as  he  was  of  age — 
or  turn  his  firearm  in. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  Just  want  to  have  the 


record  clear.  This  section  speaks  of  vol- 
untary surrender:  but  if  a  person  has  in 
his  possession  a  firearm,  and  that  per- 
son is  not  eligible,  under  the  act,  to  have 
such  pouession.  does  this  mean  that 
there  is  a  procedure  worked  out  for  the 
confiscation  of  his  weapon?  The  amend- 
ment speaks  only  of  voluntary  surrender 
of  his  weapon. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  There  would  be  a  pro- 
cedure set  up  for  that  person,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  convicted  felon,  to  turn  in 
his  firearm.  Probably,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, by  that  time  he  would  have  dis- 
posed of  it,  or  sold  it.  but  there  would  be 
an  administrative  procedure  worked  out 
whereby  he  could  surrender  the  firearm 
and  receive  just  compensation  for  it. 

B4r.  COOPER.  I  am  not  trying  to  argue 
the  merits  of  the  thing,  but  as  I  read 
this  proposal,  that  person,  continuing  to 
possess,  the  weapon,  would,  of  course,  be 
subject  to  a  criminal  penalty. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  is  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  I  still  say  there  is 
nothing  in  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  will  yield  1  more  min- 
ute, but  that  will  be  about  my  limit. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  it  is  unclear  as 
to  whether  or  not  there  Is  any  right  of 
confiscation  provided,  other  than  volun- 
tary surrender. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  There  is  no  provision 
for  confiscation.  It  does  make  It  illegal 
for  a  convicted  felon,  or  persons  In  the 
categories  I  have  described,  to  possess 
firearms  after  September  1971,  without 
a  permit.  It  does  provide,  if  such  person 
will  voluntarily  turn  in  his  weapon, 
machinery  for  compensation,  but  there  is 
no  machinery  provided  for  confiscation 
Of  the  firearm.  It  only  makes  it  Illegal 
for  him  to  possess  it  without  a  permit. 
There  is  no  machinery  provided  of  any 
kind  for  confiscation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  one  minute  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  this  question: 

Title  Vn  of  the  omnibus  crime  bUl  al- 
ready prohibits  a  felon  from  having  a 
gun.  does  it  not?  A  man  who  has  been 
convicted  or  served  time  on  conviction 
of  a  felony  is  barred  from  having  a 
gim,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Is  the  Senator  refer- 
ring to  the  Long  amendment? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  What  does  this  add? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  You  can  have  all  the 
laws  in  the  world  on  the  books  making 
possession  illegal,  as  we  have  laws  now 
in  many  States  making  it  Illegal  to  carry 
a  concealed  weapon;  but  if  you  permit 
any  hoodlum,  no  matter  how  dangerous, 
to  purchase  a  firearm  without  a  per- 
mit   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's  time   has   expired.   Who   yields 

time? 

Mr.  TYDINaS.  Of  course,  the  whole 
thrust  of  this  legislation  is  to  limit  the 
access  of  criminals  to  firearms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  a  very  specific 
purpose.  I  believe  that  the  arguments 
have  been  made  very  thoroughly  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  and  others,  with  re- 
spect to  the  details  of  registration  and 
licensing,  which  I  support  and  in  which 
I  thoroughly  beUeve. 

What  has  not  been  answered  ade- 
quately, and  why  I  have  asked  for  the 
the  time  to  do  so,  if  I  can,  therefore,  is 
the  disquiet  among  hunters  and  sports- 
men, which  I  have  found  upstate  in  my 
State,  in  campalgnhig  there,  which  is 
very  real,  but  which  is  completely  mis- 
placed and  misguided. 

What  they  fear  is  not  what  is  in  this 
bill.  Of  course,  they  do  not  know  that  au- 
tomaticity  of  Ucense  issuance  is  provided, 
and  that  registration  just  means  filling 
out  a  postcard,  as  you  do  to  say  you  are 
going  to  attend  the  next  American  Legion 
meeting. 

But  even  assuming  they  know  that, 
they  are  stUl  afraid.  Of  what?  They  are 
afraid  of  what  we  are  going  to  do.  not  in 
this  bill,  not  on  registration  and  licens- 
ing, but  what  we  are  going  to  do  with 
what  they  think  is  the  precedent  set  by 
this  bill.  That  is  what  the  National  Rifle 
Association  and  all  the  other  lobbies  are 
scaring  them  with — that  we  are  going  to 
confiscate  weapons,  that  we  are  going  to 
tax  the  issuance  of  the  license,  and  that 
even  if  we  tax  it  sis  much  as  an  auto- 
mobile, they  think  that  is  a  crushing  bur- 
den—perhaps they  are  right  about  that— 
or  that  we  are  going  to  do  something  else 
which  will  interfere  with  their  ownership 
and  utilization  of  those  weapons  in  the 
normal  way. 

I  believe  that  the  more  of  us  who  rise 
on  this  floor  and  make  it  crystal  dear 
that  this  is  no  precedent  for  any  such 
thing,  that  we  do  not  have  confiscation 
or  taxation  in  the  back  of  our  minds,  the 
more  reassuring  to  such  persons  it  would 
be.  We  are  over  21  and  if  we  like  this  bill 
we  will  pass  it,  if  we  humanly  can;  and  if 
we  do  not  like  some  other  bill  that  some, 
body  else  brings  in,  that  seeks  to  charge 
a  fee  or  places  some  other  encumbrance 
upon  the  normal  use  of  a  weapon  by  a 
hunter  or  sportsman,  we  will  vote  against 
it.  After  all,  we  kill  many  things  here  in 
committees,  by  filibuster,  or  simply  by 
voting  against  them  or  tabUng  them. 

I  feel  that  the  real  key  issue  now  In 
this  matter  is  the  degree  of  such  reassur- 
ance we  can  give.  These  men  are  not 
afraid  of  what  is  here,  or  should  not  be, 
but  they  are  afraid  of  what  it  may  lead 
to;  and  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  the 
most  solemn  reassurance  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  the  sponsor  of 
any  amendment  can  give  them. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  E>resident.  I  think 
the  point  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  well  made.  I  find  the  same  thing  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  my  own  State  of 
Maryland,  as  well  as  in  my  home  county. 
They  fear  that  somehow  this  Is  a  bill  to 
tax  them,  to  levy  fees  against  them, 
or  to  take  firearms  away  from  the  law- 
abiding  sportsman,  hunter,  or  home- 
owner. 

As  the  Senator  knows  full  well,  that  Is 
completely  false  and  specious.  I  own  nine 
gims  myself,  one  of  which  was  handed 
down  from  my  great  grandfather.  I  love 
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to  hunt.  Shooting  lucks  and  gees«  Is  one 
of  my  principal  i  vocations  in  the  fall, 
whenever  I  have  ime  to  get  away.  This 
love  of  hunting  Is  something  handed 
down  to  me  and  Instilled  in  me  by  my 
father  and  my  gr  indf ather. 

I  shall  never  sipport  any  legislation 
designed  either  t>  tax  legitimate,  law- 
abiding  hunters,  sportsmen,  or  gun 
owners,  or  to  coiiflscate  weapons  from 
law-abiding  citizens — neither  now  nor 
any  other  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Oi  through  a  license  fee? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Or  through  a  license 
fee.  Originally,  when  I  first  introduced 
the  amendment,  it  provided  for  a  $1 
minimum  fee  for  the  license.  Because  of 
the  reasons  point  k1  out  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  I  ecause  of  the  fear  ex- 
isting, I  took  the  fee  out  entirely. 

As  I  told  my  lenior  colleague  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Biiwster],  who  has  had 
the  same  fears  ex]  iressed  to  him.  I  would 
acpept  ^d  suppor ;  an  amendment  which 
specifically  states  that  no  tax  or  fee 
can  be  provided  liter,  even  though  the 
history  of  the  bill  was  clear.  Just  to  re- 
assure sportsmen  and  law-abiding  citi- 
zens.   

The  PRESIDINp  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINOSJ  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes.  I 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINOS/l  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  epresentlng.  as  I  do.  a 
State  with  both  a  large  urban  and  a 
large  rural  pop  ilatlon,  it  is  perhaps 
clearer  to  me  t  lan  to  some  Senators 
that  this  is  reall:  a  city-rural  Issue.  We 
did  not  think  of  g  un  registration,  in  fact 
we  had  no  reason  to,  until  we  had  70  per- 
cent of  our  po]  ulatlon  in  the  cities, 
where  every  mai  cannot  have  a  rifle 
hanging  above  hs  fireplace. 

Therefore,  if  we  favor  this  measure, 
it  is  because  we  hink  it  is  essential  to 
the  effort  to  get  a  ireast  of  crimes  In  the 
cities;  but  we  mist,  at  the  same  time, 
give  assurance  to  those  who  fear  abuse 
of  this  precedent  that  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  it  will  not  be  abused. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  DODD.  M'.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  jne-half  minute? 

Mr.  TYDIN<3S.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  tiink  we  should  call  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  in  c&x  that  has  been  ne- 
glected, that  yes^rday  afternoon,  the 
collefigue  of  the  S  enator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster]  (iffered  an  amendment 
which  expressly  says  that  no  govern- 
ment agency,  including  States,  posses- 
sions, or  political  s  nbdlvisions,  may  legal- 
ize the  conflscaticn  of  otherwise  legally 
held  firearms.  We  accepted  that  amend- 
ment, and  It  is  n)w  a  part  of  this  bill. 

I  Join  with  the  £  enator  from  Maryland 
in  his  remarks  ibout  legitimate  g\m 
owners.  I  know  a  :  ittle  about  guns.  I  own 
four  myself.  It  is  against  my  disposition 
to  be  against  hun  ers.  I  live  among  them. 
I  have  lived  amofig  them  practically  all 
my  life.  

The  PRESIDINp  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  ha  s  expired. 

I  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  additional  mlni^  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  

The  PRESIDDia  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DODD.  So  those  who  have  put 
abroad  these  canards  about  our  trying  to 
take  away  from  legitimate  sportsmen 
their  weapons  are  not  telling  the  truth. 
We  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  make 
this  clear. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  raised  the  question  so  that  we 
can  have  the  information  in  the  Record. 

I  receive  this  criticism  from  my  neigh- 
bors at  home.  They  say,  "What  are  you 
trying  to  do  to  us?"  When  I  tell  them 
abdut  it.  they  understand.  However, 
there  has  been  so  much  f|ilsehood  about 
the  bill  that,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  said,  we  need  to  emphasize  our 
position  on  every  occasion. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  Join  with  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  in  the  pledge  that  this  is  not 
a  hidden  way  in  which  we  will  ultimately 
levy  a  tax  for  a  permit? 

Mr.  DODD.  Of  course  I  will.  I  have 
done  it  time  and  again.  I  do  It  now. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  who  is  con- 
ducting such  a  detailed  and  fine  analy- 
sis of  the  various  amendments  and  the 
positions  on  the  pending  bill.  I  think  he 
has  done  an  outstanding  Job.  He  has 
analyzed  this  matter  as  carefully  as  any- 
one in  Congress. 

I  want  to  say  flat  out  that  I  am  un- 
equivocs^  opposed  to  the  Tydings 
amendment.  I  have  some  very  legitimate 
reasons. 

The  amendment  calls  for  Federal  reg- 
istration and  licensing  without  a  fee.  The 
anticipated  costs  of  this  have  not  even 
been  set  out.  However,  anyone  can  guess 
at  the  figures.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  very 
expensive. 

The  second  point  Is:  By  having  Uiis 
registration  and  licensing  requirement, 
have  we  gained  ansrthing?  What  have  we 
gained?  How  have  we  helped  to  control 
the  number  of  crimes  committed  with 
guns? 

It  is  self-evident  that  there  is  not  a 
single  criminal  who  will  register  his  gun. 
Nor  will  he  license  himself.  So  the  only 
people  who  will  come  under  this  require- 
ment will  be  those  who  enjoy  shooting 
and  hunting.  The  only  people  that  will 
be  affected  will  be  the  honest  citizens, 
those  who  seem  to  be  the  forgotten  men 
in  politics  these  days.  They  find  them- 
selves constantly  under  regulations 
which  affect  them  and  do  not  affect  the 
very  people  we  are  trying  to  get  at. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  particular 
type  of  proposal  we  have  before  ua  does 
not  even  approach  the  problem  in  the 
way  in  which  we  should  approach  It. 

Let  me  cite  an  example.  One  month 
from  now,  toward  the  end  of  October,  our 
deer  and  elk  season  opens  in  Colorado. 
The  minute  that  season  opens,  100,000 
people  will  be  in  the  Colorado  mountains 
shooting  deer  and  elk  and  bear  and  hav- 
ing a  great  time. 

I  heard  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  say  that  70  percent  of  our 
population  today  lives  in  urban  areas. 


Surely  they  do.  There  is  no  contradiction 
on  that  statement.  However,  many  of 
these  people  go  out  and  hunt  and  try  to 
get  out  of  the  restrictive  atmosphere  they 
experience  in  these  big  urban  centers. 
Are  we  going  to  put  all  of  them  under 
registration  and  licensing  requirements? 
Are  we  going  to  say  they  have  to  comply 
with  all  of  these  rules  and  regulations 
before  they  can  go  out  and  enjoy  them- 
selves on  a  weekend? 

I  caimot  see  how  that  would  help  the 
situation  in  any  way.  It  would  not  help  us 
to  control  the  number  of  crimes  that  are 
committed  with  guns. 

I  have  been  told  time  and  time  again 
by  people  In  my  State,  and  people  from 
other  States  who  have  written  me,  that 
if  the  pending  measure  is  passed,  the  sit- 
uation will  be  very  similar  to  that  which 
was  experienced  during  prohibition 
times.  The  crooks  will  continue  to  operate 
and  get  their  gims  anywhere  they  can. 
They  will  get  gims  by  breaking  Into  stores 
and  stealing  them,  as  they  are  doing  at 
the  present  time. 

The  criminals  will  not  register  or  li- 
cense their  weapons.  The  persons  af- 
fected will  be  the  ordinary,  honest 
citizens. 

It  is  self-evident  that  once  we  pass  a 
measure  of  this  kind,  the  expenses  will 
increase.  We  will  have  to  employ  more 
people  in  the  Justice  Department  to  try 
to  enforce  the  law.  We  will  build  up  a 
great  hierarchy  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Before  long  it  will  be  said  that 
we  need  to  charge  a  fee  to  register  a  gun. 

It  started  that  way  in  New  York  under 
the  Sullivan  law.  It  used  to  cost  50  cents 
to  register  a  weapon  in  New  York.  Today 
it  costs  $20  to  register  a  gun  in  New  York 
City. 

We  will  move  in  that  direction  if  the 
bill  is  passed.  We  will  do  it,  because  there 
wHl  be  a  drain  on  general  taxpayer.s' 
fimds  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  cost  of 
the  program.  And  sooner  or  later  it  will 
be  argued  that  people  who  want  to  use 
guns  should  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law. 

We  might  as  well  recognize  this  now. 
I  do  not  think  the  pending  amendment 
gets  at  the  problem  we  are  trying  to  hit. 

1  do  not  think  it  does  the  criminal  any 
harm.  I  think  it  creates  great  problems 
for  the  honest  person,  the  hunter,  the 
man  who  likes  to  hunt  or  trap  shoot. 

I  am  unequivocally  opposed  to  the 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  move  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut.   

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEK.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  reply  to  all  of  the  arguments 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I 
think  those  argimients  have  been  well 
answered  already. 

The  Senator  made  a  statement  about 
the  cost  of  administering  the  registra- 
tion and  licensing  of  firearms.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  is  aware  of  what  our  pres- 
ent crime  situation  costs  the  citizens  of 
our  country?  The  cost  runs  into  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  For  example,  last  year. 
Just  for  stolen  goods,  the  amount  was 
$1.4  billion.  I  could  go  on  and  on.  The 
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President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice 
added  up  the  total  cost  of  crime  to 
America  in  1966  and  it  came  out  to 
around  $24  billion. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ,     . 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
imderstand  that  the  Senator  is  prob- 
ably correct  in  his  figures.  However,  the 
question  concerns  the  relevance  between 
those  figures  and  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  the  Senator  was 
not  present  on  the  floor  when  I  tried  to 
point  out  that  in  the  statement  made 
by  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  he  said  every  year  since 
1963  that  in  his  opinion  there  has  been 
a  great,  material  relationship  between 
the  accessibility  of  firearms  and  the 
crime  situation  in  our  country. 

I  do  not  know  what  better  authority 
we  could  turn  to.  Mr.  Hoover  has  been 
in  this  business  for  many  years.  He  has 
the  most  efficient  statisticians  and  crime 
analysts.  I  think  everybody  knows  that. 
I  certainly  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
an  additional  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 

from  Connecticut.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
relationship  between  the  accessibility  of 
firearms  and  the  crime  situation  in  our 
country.  Every  law  enforcement  officer 
that  appeared  and  testified  before  our 
committee  said  that  there  is. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
obvious  way  to  solve  that  problem  is  to 
confiscate  all  outstanding  guns. 

Mr.  DODD.  No,  it  is  not.  I  have  never 
advocated  that.  I  deny  it.  I  do  not  want 
that  done.  We  adopted  an  amendment 
yesterday  that  would  prevent  it. 

What  is  needed  here  is  to  know  where 
these  gims  are  that  have  been  brought 
into  our  country  certainly  since  after 
World  War  I.  We  know  there  are  millions 
of  them.  And  many  of  those  guns  are  in 
the  hands  of  people  whom  the  Senator 
does  not  want  to  have  them.  I  would 
not  want  them  to  have  those  guns,  and 
neither  would  anyone  else. 

How  are  we  going  to  get  them  out  of 
their  hands?  We  cannot  do  It  by  confis- 
cation. I  do  not  believe  that  would  be 
the  right  route.  It  would  be  fraught  with 
so  many  injustices  and  wrongs  that  it 
should  not  be  done.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  do  that  and  I  have  never  ad- 
vocated it  tmd  never  will. 

I  am  asking  that  we  take  a  reasonable 
step.  Let  us  find  out  from  the  honest 
people,  and  perhaps  from  some  of  the 
dishonest  ones,  where  these  guns  are. 
This  way  we  will  at  least  have  a  start.  At 
least  we  will  have  that  tool  in  our  posses- 
sion. 

If  a  person  is  found  in  a  car  with  an 
unregistered  gun.  he  might  have  com- 


mitted only  a  minor  traffic  violation. 
However,  he  would  be  guilty  of  an  offense, 
because  of  the  possession  of  that  unregis- 
tered gim,  that  he  would  not  be  guilty  of 
now.  We  might  not  catch  him  at  homi- 
cide, but  we  will  catch  him  with  the  pos- 
session of  an  unregistered  weapon.  He 
did  not  register  his  gim.  He  did  not  let 
anybody  know  he  had  it. 

This  Is  a  beginning,  and  It  will  take 
some  time.  We  will  not  solve  this  prob- 
lem overnight.  We  have  been  building  up 
these  crime  statistics  for  a  long  time. 
For  years  and  years  we  have  watched 
them  grow  and  grow.  Now  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  something  about  it.  I 
say  to  the  Senator,  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness I  can  summon,  that  we  have  been  at 
this,  as  the  Senator  knows,  for  7  years. 
We  had  better  do  something  like  this,  or 
we  will  not  effectively  reduce  the  rising 
crime  rate. 

Three  murders  have  been  committed 
within  two  blocks  of  my  front  door  in  less 
than  a  year,  and  I  live  in  what  I  thought 
was  a  fairly  quiet  neighborhood. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in 
our  hearings  on  this  matter,  so  far  as 
effectiveness  is  concerned,  we  had  wit- 
ness after  witness,  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers, begging  us  for  this  effective 
legislation? 

On  June  8,  1965,  as  recorded  on  page 
473  of  the  hearings  held  by  the  commit- 
tee of  which  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut is  chairman,  we  inserted  in  the  rec- 
ord, as  exhibit  No.  103,  a  telegram— I 
should  like  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
to  listen  to  this— from  the  Chief  Deputy 
Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, Charles  O'Brien: 

With  regard  to  testimony  on  the  effective- 
ness of  gun  regulations  In  California,  please 
be  advised  that  the  SUte  does  not  have  gen- 
eral registration  or  licensing  statute.  How- 
ever, the  State  department  of  Justice  does 
maintain  a  file  of  dealers'  records  of  sales  on 
handguns.  This  file  has  become  one  of  the 
most  valuable  aids  to  law  enforcement  In  the 
solution  of  gun  crimes  throughout  the  58 
counties  of  the  State.  Each  day  more  than 
360  urgent  requests  are  received  from  police 
departments  and  sheriff's  offices  for  a  search 
of  the  flies.  Information  extracted  from  the 
lUe*  has  been  credited  by  law  enforcement 
with  the  solution  of  hundreds  of  felony 
crimes  ranging  from  homicide  to  burglary. 
Ptor  Instance,  Information  from  the  file  was 
Instrumental,  earlier  this  year.  In  solving  one 
of  the  most  brutal  robbery-homicides  In  the 
history  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  the 
shooting  of  Oakland  busdrlver  Perseus  Cope- 
land.  The  murder  weapon  was  dropped  on  the 
bus  and  although  the  original  sale  dated 
back  to  May  1960,  police  were  able  to  trace 
the  ownership  through  several  hands  and  ar- 
rest the  murder  suspects,  who  had  fled  to 
Texas.  George  A.  Thompson  and  his  wife, 
Janette,  are  now  waiting  trial  on  charges  of 
robbery  and  murder. 

Three  weeks  ago.  the  California  Highway 
Patrol  effected  the  arrest  of  Ronald  D. 
Ritchie,  a  robbery  and  burglary  suspect,  by 
checking  the  State's  file  of  recorded  gun  sales 
Last  Friday,  the  Hayward  Police  Department 
arrested  a  narcotic  addict  and  suspected 
burglar,  Allen  Abrew,  on  information  found 
In  the  files.  The  weapon  found  on  Abrew  had 
changed  hands  three  times  but  tracing  was 
passible  through  use  of  the  files. 

The  committee  may  also  be  interested  to 
know  the  existence  of  such  a  file  Is  known 
to  have  deterred  the  crlmlnaUy  minded  from 


purchasing  handguns  In  California.  However, 
such  persons  have  been  able  to  make  their 
purchases  In  an  unrecorded  manner  in  neigh- 
boring States.  On  occasion,  such  individuals 
have  returned  Immediately  to  California  and 
committed  gun  crimes. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Connecticut: 
Is  not  this  the  thrust  of  the  testimony 
we  have  received  from  law  enforcement 
officials  throughout  the  Nation? 

Mr.  DODD.  It  is.  It  Is  exactly  that. 
The  record  is  replete  with  it.  Tlie  Senator 

is  absolutely  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rib- 
icoFF  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Seruitor  has  expired. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  take  2  minutes  on  the 
bill. 

I  should  like  to  add.  for  the  interest  of 
the    Senator    from    Colorado — I    know 
what  a  fine  mind  he  has,  and  I  have 
great  respect  for  him — that  we  are  not 
worried  about  the  sportsmen.  Registra- 
tion is  not  directed  at  the  good  citizens, 
the  good  sportsmen,  the  men  who  like 
the  outdoors  and  love  to  be  in  the  beau- 
tiful State  of  Colorado.  They  are  the 
decent  people.  But,  as  in  so  many  other 
areas,  we  have  the  E>eople  who  are  not 
decent,  who  make  it  necessary  to  put 
restrictions  on  the  rest  of  us  because  of 
the  illegal  activities  in  which  they  en- 
Rage.  This  goes  on  through  every  seg- 
ment of  our  society,  with  respect  to  al- 
most everything  I  can  think  of,  and  that 
is  why  we  must  do  it  in  this  area  of  fire- 
arms. It  is  not  directed  at  the  sportsmen. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 
Mr.    DOMINICK.    We    already    have 
laws  in  every  State,  and  Federal  laws, 
saying  that  murder  is  illegal;  and  if  the 
perpetrator  is  caught  and  convicted,  he 
can  go  to  jail,  he  can  be  hanged,  elec- 
trocuted, or  otherwise  pimished.  Mur- 
ders still  go  on.  We  know  that.  The  fact 
that  a  gvui  is  going  to  be  registered  does 
not  mean  that  it  will  stop  murder. 

Mr.  DODD.  No.  I  say  with  great  re- 
spect that  I  have  never  said  so,  and  I 
have  never  heard  anyone  else  say  so.  But 
it  will  help.  It  seems  intelligent  to  me 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have 
this  criminal  element  in  the  country.  We 
know  they  have  guns  and  all  types  of 
deadly  weapons;  and  we  had  better  find 
out  who  has  them  and  where  they  are, 
and  not  have  this  deadly  arsenal  of  200 
million  gims  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  law 
enforcement  people. 

At  least,  we  can  hope  to  reduce  the  in- 
cidence of  murder.  It  will  not  stop  it. 
I  have  never  suggested  that  it  would. 
It  is  another  tool,  another  way  to  cut 
down  the  number  of  killings  so  that  the 
people  of  this  country  can  have  some 
feeling  of  safety  and  security.  One  walks 
down  the  street  and  does  not  know  what 
person  has  a  snub-nosed  pistol  in  his 
pocket.  We  will  not  stop  It  all  but  we 
will  begin  to  get  somewhere  with  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BREWSTER  Mr.  President,  I 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  basic 
amendment  offered  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Maryland.  My  amend- 
ment would  add  very  explicit  language 
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The    wording 

same  in  each  ease. 


tie 


be  ooIlMted  in  con- 
ot  thla  title. 


tm  orcement 


Yesterday.  I  poinlted  out  that  there  is 
a  fear  aa  the  paru  of  many  Americans 
that  the  gtin  oontaol  legislation  we  are 
considering  today  \  rill  result  In  the  con- 
fiscation of  legall]   owned  firearms. 

When  I  voiced  U  is  concern  yesterday, 
the  managers  of  U  e  bill,  very  wisely,  in 
my  Judgment,  ace  ipted  an  amendment 
that  I  proposed,  to  tether  with  the  senior 
Senator  tcoca  Norti  Carolina,  that  would 
rule  out  the  posslt  llity  of  any  oonflsea- 
tlon.  These  same  people,  wortsmen. 
collectors,  and  o<  lers.  are  concerned 
about  the  possiblll  y  that  their  firearms 
will  be  taken  awar  by  the  use  of  fees 
or  taxes;  that  thes  will  be  priced  out  of 
thQ.  maif^.  Tills  1  \  clearly  not  the  pur- 
pose of  ihe  propose  1  firearm  control  leg- 
islation. It  is  not  ii  itended  to  be  a  reve- 
nue-raising measure.  It  is  not  an  at- 
tenvt  to  bar  anybc  dy  from  legally  own- 
ing firearms  or  fn  m  using  them. 

Therefore,  I  bel  eve  it  would  be  wise 
to  end  any  fears  tl  lat  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans may  have  by  kdoptlng  this  amend- 
ment which  I  have  proposed. 

The  senior  Senitor  from  New  York 
has  already  dearl  f  stated  the  need  for 
this  proposal.  I  a  ik  my  colleague  from 
Maryland  if  thli  amendment  to  his 
amendment  Is  ac  i^table  to  him  and 
urge  my  colleague  i  to  suivort  the  clear 
prohibition  agains  taxes  and  fees  which 
I  now  offer. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  acceptable,  for  the  rea- 
sons outlined  by  th  b  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brews  iR],  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  iU  r.  jAvrrsl,  and  myself. 
My  amendment,  e  'en  without  the  addi- 
tion, provides  for  n )  fee  and  no  tax.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  as  sure  the  many  Ameri- 
cans who  are  spo:tsmen  that  it  in  no 
way  can  possibly  b  e  construed  as  a  reve- 
nue-raising measu  re,  I  am  happy  to  ac- 
cept the  amendn  ent  of  my  colleague 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  »«r.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS.:  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senator  Is  doing  t  lat.  As  a  lawyer,  I  be- 
lieve he  is  right  ii  his  opinion  that  it  is 
not  vital.  This  f  ea  Is  so  widespread  and 
so  unreasoning,  th  kt  we  should  dispel  it 
in  any  way  we  can. 

I  say  to  Senator  Brewster  that  the 
commitment  by  S<  oator  Tydimgs.  Sena- 
tor DooD,  and  myielf  that  this  amend- 
ment not  be  used  a  i  an  opening  for  a  tax 
or  a  fee  is  Impoitant;  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Mar:  land  Implies  the  same 
thing  in  proposing  his  amendment.  That 
Is  what  these  peoi  le  are  worried  about, 
that  this  is  just  in  opening  which  we 
are  going  to  move  at  a  later  date  with  a 
tax  or  a  fee.  J     

The  PRESIDIN(  f  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
calls  to  the  attent  sn  of  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Marylai  d  that  he  cannot  ac- 
cept the  amendm(  nt  pro  forma,  barring 
unanimous  conse  it  of  the  Senate.  It 
would  be  In  order  only  after  all  time  has 
expired.  Then  thwe  would  be  required 


action  by  the  Senate  for  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland,  or  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Maryland  would  have  to  get  imani- 
mous  consent  to  so  modify  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  Federal 
registration  of  firearms  and  Federal  li- 
censing of  the  thousands  of  law-abiding 
people  in  my  State  of  Nevada  and  the 
millions  of  QTortsmen.  hobbyists,  and 
other  responsible,  law-abiding  dtlsens 
throughout  the  Nation  who  cherish  their 
right  t«  keep  arms  without  this  kind  of 
interference  from  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment 

This  amendment  Is  a  misdirected  at- 
tempt to  combat  the  crime  problems  be- 
setting our  major  cities. 

My  record  of  support  for  all  effective 
measures  to  combat  crime  and  in  aid  of 
Just  law  enforcement  in  the  United 
States  is  abundantly  clear.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  dwell  on  that. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the 
proponents  of  this  amendment  claim  too 
much  for  it.  I  have  said  before,  and  I  say 
again:  No  gim  control  law.  no  amend- 
ment such  as  this,  no  matter  how  strict 
we  write  it,  is  going  to  keep  guns  out  of 
the  hands  of  criminals  or  would-be 
criminals.  They  will  steal  them,  black- 
market  them,  smuggle  them.  They  will 
even  manufacture  them  if  they  have  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  noted  the  very 
fine  statement  on  this  matter  last  Fri- 
day l^  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho.  I  commend  him  for  it. 

When  we  direct  the  Senate's  attention 
to  our  way  of  life  in  the  great  Western 
States  of  this  Nation,  we  are  speaking  on 
behalf  of  millions  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  or  my  State 
are  perfectly  capable  of  formulating  and 
enforcing  whatever  gim  controls,  con- 
ditions in  Nevada  may  at  any  time  war- 
rant. They  object,  and  I  object,  strenu- 
ously to  the  imposition  from  Washing- 
ton of  a  scheme  of  regulation  and  licens- 
ing supposedly  geared  to  combating 
crime  In  the  cities. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Nevada 
do  not  claim  the  right  to  decide  what 
gun  controls  are  warranted  in  New  York. 
California,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Nation. 
We  do  claim  the  right  to  judge  what  re- 
strictions should  or  should  not  be  im- 
posed in  Nevada. 

Firearms  controls  can  be  dealt  with 
effectively  by  the  States  and  cities  of  the 
country,  depending  on  the  special  prob- 
lems and  conditions  confronting  each  of 
them. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  law  en- 
forcement in  the  United  States  is,  and 
always  has  been  a  primary  local 
responsibility. 

Nevertheless,  proponents  of  this  g\m 
registration  and  licensing  amendment 
would  compel  the  States  to  adopt  their 
proposals,  under  an  ultimatum  that  if 
the  States  do  not  do  so.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  then  intervene  to  register 
the  guns  and  license  the  gun  owners. 

This  is  an  outright  denial  of  our  tradi- 
tion in  Nevada  and  throughout  the  Na- 
tion of  local  law  enforcement.  It  would 


reverse  the  historical  Federal-State  re- 
lationship in  this  vital  field. 

Mr.  President,  the  formulation  and  en- 
forcement of  gun  controls  is  a  matter 
that  must  take  accotmt  of  differing  local 
conditions.  I  oppose  the  proposed  Federal 
registration  and  licensing  requirements, 
and  urge  that  the  amendment  be  dis- 
approved. 

lAx.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THX7RMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
opposed  to  Federal  regulation  of  arms 
and  Federal  licensing  of  gun  owners.  To 
my  way  of  thinking,  we  need  effective  law 
enforcement  at  every  level  of  our  Gov- 
ernment rather  than  a  proliferation  of 
gun  laws  directed  primarily  at  law  abid- 
ing taxpaylng  citizens  in  this  great  Na- 
tion. A  person  who  is  bent  on  committing 
murder  or  robbery  will  certainly  not 
hesitate  to  violate  a  gun  control  law  in 
order  to  obtain  a  gun  or  to  secretly  store 
an  unregistered  firearm.  I  have  yet  to 
hear  any  reasonable  assurance  that  we 
could  be  successful  in  getting  the  crimi- 
nal element  to  register  their  gims. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
see  that  any  Federal  legislation  carefully 
considers  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States 
and  that  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
this  crudal  area. 

The  States  and  local  governments 
have  the  primary  responsibility  for  keep- 
ing the  peace.  This  responsibility  in- 
cludes the  authority  to  enact  and  enforce 
gun  legislation  appropriate  to  their 
needs.  Such  legislation  could  provide  for 
severe  prison  terms  for  persons  com- 
mitting crimes  with  a  gun  or  for  penal- 
ties for  carrying  a  concealed  weapon 
without  a  license  or  legal  permission. 
The  States  even  have  the  power  to  pro- 
vide for  registration  of  firearms,  if 
deemed  advisable.  States  and  localities 
have  law  enforcement  personnel  to  en- 
force gim  legislation. 

Law-abiding  citizens  should  be  allowed 
to  keep  gims  in  their  homes  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  families  and  property. 

Existing  State  and  local  laws  should  be 
enforced  vigorously. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  gim  control  legislation  should  be  lim- 
ited to  assisting  States  to  enforce  their 
laws  by  regulating  interstate  shipment  of 
firearms.  The  use  of  interstate  commerce 
to  circumvent  State  laws  should  be 
prohibited. 

Federal  laws  should  regulate  rather 
than  prohibit  interstate  shipment  of  fire- 
arms. Federal  law  should  make  it  illegal 
to  ship  a  gim  across  State  lines  without 
an  affidavit  of  eligibility  from  the  pur- 
chaser and  notification  by  the  shipper  to 
the  chief  local  law-enforcement  ofi&cer 
where  the  purchaser  resides.  Such  officer 
should  have  a  reasonable  time  in  which 
to  notify  the  shipper  if  the  purchase 
violates  State  law. 

A  Federal  system  of  gun  registration 
and  licensing  would  require  a  large  Fed- 
eral police  force.  A  Federal  police  force 
oould  lead  to  a  police  state. 

Conditions  and  traditions  vary  widely 
from  State  to  State,  and  the  needs  of  one 
State  should  not  necessarily  be  imposed 
upon  another.  The  Federal  Government 
should  take  no  measures  which  pressure 
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or  require  States  to  adopt  luiiform  Fed- 
eral standards. 

Federal  law  should  strictly  regulate 
destructive  devices  such  as  bazookas  and 
mortars,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  now 
regulates  machineguns,  short-barreled 
shotguns,  and  short-barreled  rifles. 

Existing  Federal  laws  should  be  en- 
forced vigorously. 

Although  proper  gim  legislation  is  es- 
sential, the  gun  is  merely  an  instnunent 
of  crime;  the  real  cause  of  crime  Is 
criminals,  who  today  are  operating  in 
an  atmosphere  of  permissiveness  and  ar- 
rogance. Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
severely  handicapped  the  police  in  the 
apprehension  of  criminals  and  dimin- 
ished the  power  of  the  courts  to  see 
that  the  guilty  are  punished. 

The  decline  of  law  enforcement  in  the 
country  is  apparent  from  some  shocking 
statistics:  Only  1  lawbreaker  in  8  is  tried 
and  convicted;  of  all  [>ersons  arrested  in 
1966,  76  percent  were  repeat  offenders. 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  harried  police  are 
able  to  arrest  only  one-quarter  of  the 
perpetrators  of  crimes,  whereas  a  decade 
ago  they  caught  one-half. 

Just  as  shocking  is  the  rate  of  criminal 
repeaters — lawbreakers  who  are  turned 
loose  to  prey  again  upon  society.  A  re- 
cent FBI  study  of  some  18,000  convicts 
released  in  1963  revealed  that  fully  55 
percent  had  been  rearrested  for  new  of- 
fenses by  June  30,  1966.  Criminals  are 
increasingly  defs^lng  the  law  successfully, 
and  public  confidence  in  our  administra- 
tion of  justice  is  diminishing. 

Our  crime  and  gim  problem  would 
largely  come  under  control  if  conviction 
rates  were  doubled  and  sentences  were 
more  severe.  The  chief  keys  to  the  gva 
control  problem  are  swift  apprehension 
and  certain  punishment  for  those  who 
violate  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  saddened  by 
the  large  number  of  murders  and  other 
heinous  crimes  that  are  committed  each 
year,  but  I  have  yet  to  see  statistics  that 
prove  accessibility  of  firearms  is  the 
major  cause  for  the  increase  in  crime  in 
our  Nation.  Even  a  casual  reading  of 
statistics  in  the  1967  FBI  Uniform  Crime 
Reports  indicates  there  is  a  serious  lack 
of  effective  law  enforcement.  On  page  1 
we  read  that — 

Over  3.8  million  serious  crimes  reported 
during  1967.  a  16  percent  rise  over  1966. 

And  that — 

Firearms  used  to  commit  over  7,600  mur- 
ders, 62.000  aggravated  assaults  and  73,000 
robberies  In  1967. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Careers  in 
Crime,"  we  note  that — 

Study  disclosed  60  percent  of  offenders  re- 
leased to  the  street  in  1063  rearrested  within 
four  years;  fifty-nine  percent  of  the  offen- 
ders released  on  parole  were  rearrested  within 
four  years;  seventy-two  percent  of  prisoners 
released  early  In  1963  after  earning  "good 
time"  were  rearrested;  ninety-one  percent  of 
those  persons  acqtiltted  or  dismissed  In  1963 
were  rearrested  within  four  years. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  wish  to  state 
that  we  do  not  need  a  proliferation  of 
gun  control  laws  and  a  Federal  police 
force  to  enforce  Federal  regulation  and 
licensing ;  we  need  firm  effective  law  en- 
forcement. I  have  in  my  hand  a  compila- 
tion of  digests  of  gun  laws  prepared  by 
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the  Library  of  Congress:  it  is  270  pages 
long. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  prepared  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress which  indicates  State  requirements 
for  carrying  a  concealed  gun. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Library  of  Congress  1 
Stats  REQinREiOtNTS  poa  a  PiRMrr  To  Own 

ob   pitbchask   a   pireabm   amd   the   cost 

Thzbkop 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  states  that 
require  either  a  permit  to  purchase  a  firearm 
or  a  license  to  carry  or  own  one,  or  both  a 
permit  and  a  license.  Provisions  relating  to 
the  registration  and  licensing  of  machine 
guns  are  not  Included,  as  they  are  generally 
a  separate  category,  and  are  often  subject  to 
relatively  heavy  licensing  fees.  When  a  state 
Is  not  listed.  Its  statutes  do  not  specifically 
require  either  a  permit  to  purchase  a  fire- 
arm or  a  license  to  carry  one.  Unless  other- 
wise noted,  licenses  to  carry  listed  below  are 
not  for  each  gun  owned,  but  rather  license 
the   person. 

Alabama.  License  to  carry  a  concealed 
weapon  required.  Sl/year.  (14  i  177  Code  of 
Alabama). 

California.  License  to  carry  a  concealed 
weapon  required.  S3/year.  (Penal  12054. 
West's  Annotated  California  Codes). 

Colorado.  "Authorization  by  proper  author- 
ities" necessary  to  carry  a  concealed  weapon. 
No  procedure  or  fee  stated.  (40-11-1,  Colorado 
Revised  Code ) . 

Connecticut.  License  to  carry  a  concealed 
weapon  required.  $2  for  first  application,  $1/ 
year  thereafter.  (29-30,  Conn.  General  Stat- 
utes Annotated) . 

Delaware.  License  to  carry  a  concealed 
weapon  required.  $2/year.  ((  11-461,  Dela- 
ware Code  Annotated). 

District  of  Colimibla:  License  to  carry  a 
concealed  weapon  required.  Renewable  every 
year,  no  fee  fixed  by  statute.  (22-3206,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code) . 

Florida.  License  required  to  carry  a  pistol 
or  repeating  rifle.  Renewable  every  two  y^ars, 
and  applicant  must  post  $100  bond.  ({  790.06, 
Florida  Statutes  Annotated). 

Georgia.  License  to  carry  concealed  weapon 
required.  $.50/3  years,  and  applicant  must 
post  $100  bond.  (26-6105,  Georgia  Code  An- 
notated). 

Hawaii.  All  weapons  must  be  registered, 
and  prospective  owner  must  have  permit  to 
purchase,  but  no  fees  may  be  charged  for 
either  registry  or  permit.  (S  167-3,  Revised 
Laws  of  Hawaii). 

Idaho.  Person  must  have  permit  to  carry 
a  concealed  weapon.  Permits  Issued  at  discre- 
tion of  police,  no  fee  fixed  by  law.  (18-3302, 
Idaho  Code) . 

Illinois.  To  possess  or  purchase  any  weap- 
on, person  must  have  Firearms.  Owner  Reg- 
istration Card.  The  Card  is  vaUd  for  five 
years,  and  costs  $5.  ( i  38-83-4,  Smlth-Hurd 
nilnols  Statutes  Annotated). 

Indiana.  License  to  carry  a  concealed  weap- 
on required.  $l/year.  (10-4738,  Burns  Indi- 
ana Statutes  Annotated). 

Iowa.  License  to  carry  concealed  weapon 
required.  License  vaUd  for  one  year,  no  statu- 
tory fee  fixed  (1695.13,  Iowa  Code  Anno- 
tated). 

Maine.  License  to  carry  concealed  weapon 
required.  License  good  for  period  from  issu- 
ance to  end  of  calendar  year,  and  next  fuU 
year.  No  fee  fixed  by  statute.  (25  §  2031, 
Maine  Revised  Statutes  Annotated). 

Massachusetts.  License  to  carry  or  possess 
any  firearm  required.  This  license  required 
before  weapon  may  be  purchased.  $2/2  years. 
(140  i  131  Massachusetts  General  Statutes 
Annotated) . 


Michigan.  License  to  carry  concealed  weap- 
on required.  $3/year.  Permit  required  to  pur- 
chase a  pistol,  but  no  fee  fixed  by  statute. 
(S  28.422,  Michigan  CompUed  Laws  An- 
notated ) . 

Missouri.  Permit  required  to  purchase  any 
concealable  weapon.  Fee  $.50.  (i  664.630,  Ver- 
non's Annotated  Missouri  Statutes). 

Montana.  Permit  required  to  carry  con- 
cealed weapon.  No  fee  fixed  by  law.  (94-3628, 
Revised  Codes  of  Montana) . 

Nevada.  Permit  required  to  carry  concealed 
weapon.  No  fee  fixed  by  law.  (202.340,  Nevada 
Revised  Statutes). 

New  Hampshire.  Permit  required  to  carry 
concealed  loaded  weapon.  $2/2  years.  Permit 
required  to  purchase  handgun,  no  fee  fixed 
by  statute.  ({  169.6,  New  Hampshire  Revised 
Statutes  Annotated) . 

New  Jersey.  Permit  required  to  carry  con- 
cealed weapon.  $3/year.  Permit  required  to 
purchase  any  weapon.  $2/year.  (2A:  151-44, 
New  Jersey  Statutes  Annotated) . 

New  York.  All  concealable  weapons  must  be 
registered.  In  New  York  City  the  fee  is  fixed 
by  the  City  CouncU,  in  the  rest  of  the  state 
the  fee  is  from  $3  to  $5 /year  for  the  first 
weapon,  and  $l/year  for  e«ch  additional 
weapon.  (Penal  Law  §  400.00,  McKlnney's 
ConsoUdated  Laws  of  New  York ) . 

North  Carolina.  Permit  required  to  pur- 
chase pistol.  $.60.  (14-404,  General  Statutes 
of  North  Carolina) . 

North  Dakota.  Permit  required  to  carry 
pistol  concealed  or  openly.  Valid  for  2  years, 
no  fee  fixed  by  statute.  (62-01-08.  North 
Dakota  Century  Code) . 

Oregon.  Permit  required  to  carry  concealed 
weapon.  $.60/year.  (166.290.  Oregon  Revised 
Statutes). 

Pennsylvania.  License  required  to  carry  any 
concealed  weapon.  $.50/weapon/year.  Permit 
required  to  purchase  any  concealable  weap- 
on, fee  $.60.  ( 18-4628,  Purdon's  Pennsylvania 
Statutes  Annotated) . 

Rhode  Island.  License  required  to  carry 
handgun  on  the  person.  Fee  $2/year,  plus  ap- 
plicant must  post  $300  bond.  (11-49-8,  9, 
General  Laws  of  Rhode  Island) . 

South  Dakota.  License  required  to  carry 
concealed  weapon.  $.50/year.  (21.0107,  South 
Dakota  Code  of  1939) . 

Utah.  Permit  required  to  carry  concealed 
weapon,  but  no  procedure  or  fee  indicated. 
(76-23-4,  Utah  Code  Annotated) . 

Virginia.  License  required  to  carry  con- 
cealed weapon.  Valid  for  1  year,  no  fee  fixed 
by  statute.  (18.1-269.  Code  of  Virginia). 

Washington.  License  required  to  carry 
handgun  on  the  person.  Fee  $l/year. 
(9.41.070,  Revised  Code  of  Washington  An- 
notated). 

West  Virginia.  License  required  to  carry 
concealable  weapon.  Fee  $20/year,  plus  appli- 
cant must  post  $3500  bond.  (61-7-2,  West 
Virginia  Code) . 

Wyoming.  License  required  to  carry  con- 
cealed weapon.  Duration  of  permit  3  years, 
no  fee  fixed  by  statute.  (6-239,  Wyoming 
Statutes) . 

Puerto  Rico.  License  required  for  posses- 
sion of  any  firearm  except  a  hunting  or 
target-shooting  weapon.  No  fee  fixed  by 
statute.  (Title  25,  i  426,  Laws  of  Puerto  Rico 
Annotated). 

Virgin  Islands.  All  weapons  must  be  reg- 
istered. Initial  fee  $3 /weapon  for  rifles  or 
shotguns.  $5 /weapon  for  handguns.  Subse- 
quent re-registratlons  free.  (Title  23,  S  461, 
Virgin  Islands  Code  Annotated) . 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  1 
might  also  note  that  many  of  these 
statutes  are  being  strengthened  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States.  The 
digest  of  my  State  is  found  on  page  217. 
In  South  Carolina,  it  is  unlawful  for  any- 
one to  carry  a  pistol,  whether  or  not 
concealed,  with  exception  for  certain  au- 
thorized groups  such  as  "law-enforce- 
ment ofOcials,"  "armed  forces  personnel 
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on  duty,"  and  Ucen  ed  hunters  to  and 
from  the  place  of  lunUng.  A  pistol  ta 
defined  as  "any  firearm  designed  to 
expel  a  projectile  frc  m  a  barrel  less  than 
12  inches  In  length;  i  >ut  shaU  not  Include 
my  nrearm  generall '  recognised  or  clas- 
sified as  an  antique,  curiosity  or  wfllec- 
tor's  Item,  or  any  thi  it  does  not  fl«,™d 
cartridges  or  fixed    ihotgun  shells. 

What  we  need  In  this  country  Is  en- 
forcement of  our  la^  s  In  a  way  that  wiu 
be  a  deterrent  to  U  e  criminal  element. 
However,  as  long  «  the  Penn^^«  ,*J- 
titude  in  this  count  -y  Is  daUy  radlaUng 
from  the  White  I  ouse.  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  yes.  evei  from  the  Congress, 
no  new  gun  law  wl  1  reduce  the  rise  to 
crime.  In  April  we  jaw  the  spectacle  of 
the  poor  peoples  cunpalgn  Invadeour 
Nation's  Capital,  ar  d  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral made  a  deal  wl^  h  them  that  no  ParK 
PoUce  and  no  cits  PoUce  would  enter 
theii  priVSte  domat  i  set  up  at  taxpayers 
expense  on  taxpayes' land. 

Mr  Preaidenti,  oi  i  July  31,  1960,  Mr. 
Richard  Nixon  male  some  very  appro- 
priate remarks  for  our  conslderaUon 
today  of  Federal  registration  and  U- 
censing.Hesald: 

The  Weal  In  a  free  »clety  U  that  the  chief 
deterrent  to  crime  Ue  .  in  the  '••!>«««  ^''•f' 
in  the  reepect  for  l  «lUmate  authority,  in 
the  respect  for  the  light,  of  other,  that  U 
the  sundard  moral  ebde  of  every  cUlaen^ 

But  when  the  h(me«  and  schooU  ana 
churche.  of  a  free  axdety  fall  to  mculcate 
those  standards,  or  when  the  moral  and 
opinion  leaders  of  a  latlon  fall  In  their  role 
as  commissioned  wai  chmen  of  those  stand- 
ards, as  they  have  f  Uled  in  America  in  re- 
cent years,  then  the  people  must  faU  back 
for  their  safety  upoi  poUce  and  prosecutors 

*'twS"i»  the  last  11  le  of  defense  of  a  free 
people.  It  is  these  de  fenses  that  government 
^trols:  It  U  these  *  fenses  that  have  eTU«- 
bled  before  the  rlsDig  tide  of  crime;  It  la 
these  defenses  that  government  must  re- 
establish and  rebuild 

One  paramoxmt  teed  Is  for  the  men  of 
Kovernment  at  the  national  level  to  exert 
Selr  moral  authority  to  the  Umlt,  to  mar- 
SaU  the  armies  of  pubUc  opinion  behind 
what  can  be  nothU  «  less  than  a  mUltant 
crusade  against  crli  le.  Another  Is  for  some 
recent  nottona  In  tl  e  admlnlstraUon  (rf  the 
law  to  be  abandone  1— and  for  some  princi- 
ples of  lusUce  to  b  i  re-established. 

Poverty,  despair,  uxger.  past  wrongs  can 
no  longer  be  allowed  to  excuse  or  Justtfy  vio- 
lence or  crime  or  1  iwlessness. 

We  must  cease  <i  well  the  granting  of 
special  ImmunlUes  Mid  moral  sancUons  to 
thoie  who  deUberately  violate  the  public 
laws— even  when  U  oee  violations  are  done 
in  the  name  of  pea<  e  or  civil  rlghu  or  anU- 
Doverty  or  academic  -efonn.  ^  _^     , 

We  must  return  to  a  single  standard  of 
lusUce  for  all  Ame  leans,  and  JusUce  must 
be  made  bUnd  agala  to  race  and  color  and 
creed  and  poslUon  along  an  economic  or 
social  Une.  Long  igo  In  this  country  we 
burled  the  noUon  \  hat  the  rich  were  above 
the  law.  Let  us  nou  lay  to  rest  the  equally 
deleterious  doctrln(  that  those  who  •P**'^ 
for  popular  or  favored  "causes"  are  enUtled 
to  favored  consldei  ittona  before  the  bar  of 
Justice. 

We  must  re-esU  >llsh  again  the  principle 
that  men  are  accoi  nUble  for  what  they  do. 
that  criminals  aie  responsible  for  their 
crimes— that  whll*  the  boy's  environment 
can  help  to  explali  the  man's  crime,  it  does 
not  excuse  that  cri  ne. 
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Mr.  President, 
of  the  selective 


very  good  illustration 
lair  enforcement  we  have 


had  under  the  present  Attorney  Oenend 
is  the  antlrtot  amendment  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  passed  last  March.  This 
statute  says  that  anyone  who  crosses  a 
State  line  to  inclta.  organise,  promote, 
encourage,  participata  in.  or  carry  on.  a 
riot  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  imprisonment  foi-  not  more  than 
5  years,  or  both.  _,  .    ^        w« 

Desplto  the  fact  that  riote  have  be- 
come   so   commonplace    that    they    no 
longer  make  front  page  news,  no  rae 
has  been  convicted  under  the  act.  The 
lack  <rf  convictions  is  not  surprising, 
since  the  U.S.  Justice  Department  has 
not  even  sought  any  indictmente  under 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  This  admin- 
istration is  apparently  trying  to  main- 
tain the  fiction  that  all  riote  spring  un- 
assisted from  so-caUed  local  grievances. 
This  fiction  has  been  put  severely  to 
the  test  by  the  recent  disturbances  in 
Chicago.  Thousands  of  agitators  con- 
verged  upon   that   city   with    the    an- 
nounced intention  of  Inducing  violence 
and  intorf  ering  with  the  electoral  process 
of  our  Nation.  Doubtless  many  of  them 
were  misguided  youths  sincere  in  their 
convictions.    However,    sincerity    is    no 
excuse  for  criminal  conduct  and  Con- 
gress has  made  it  a  crime  to  cross  State 
lines  to  tocite  a  riot. 

The  fact  is  that  their  intentions  were 
spread  across  the  press  of  this  Nation. 
They  went  to  Chicago,  and  proof  of  their 
presence  is  that  they  were  arrested  in 
Chicago.  It  would  appear  that  many  of 
the  revolutionaries  arrested  in  Chicago 
meet  the  necessary  teste  for  prosecution 
vinder  the  Federal  law. 

Mr  President,  I  fear  that  the  present 
biU.  and  especially  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. If  passed,  would  be  selectively  en- 
forced under  some  administrations.  As  I 
said  a  number  of  times  already,  our  most 
critical  domestic  need  is  effective  law  en- 
forcement. The  chief  keys  to  the  gim 
control  problem  and  other  crime  prob- 
lems are  swift  apprehension  and  certain 
punishment  for  those  who  violate  the 

l&w 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  the  at- 
tempted analogy  of  State  registration  of 
cars  and  Federal  registration  of  firearms 
is  ridiculous.  State  registration  of  cars 
has  the  effect  of  encouraging  orderly 
Oovemment  and  highway  safety,  and 
Federal  registration  of  firearms  has  the 
effect  of  encouraging  more  centralized 
government  to  suppress  individual  free- 
dom and  a  much  larger  Federal  police 
force.  ,    ^ 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  wiU  reject 
amendment  No.  947. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
instructive  to  consider  the  tactics  and 
strategy  of  those  who  would  control  hu- 
man nature  by  the  passage  of  Federal 
legislation.  Regardless  of  what  Congress 
does  to  appease  their  demands  in  any 
given  area  of  legislation,  those  who 
would  control  the  human  heart  by  pass- 
ing another  law  always  return  to  the 
next  Congress  to  demand  even  more 


sweeping  laws.  Their  complaint  Is  always 
tiiat  although  the  law  enacted  by  the 
previous  Congress  has  slightly  improved 
Uie  situation,  that  law  has  not  been  "ef- 
fective" in  correcting  the  evil,  and  that, 
thus,  a  more  "effective  law"  is  needed  at 


once. 

It  can  be  predicted  with  some  degree 
of  certainty  that  If  this  Congress  enacts 
S.  3633,  which  deals  primarily  with  the 
interstate  transportation  of  long  g\ms, 
that  among  the  first  bills  to  be  intro- 
duced at  the  beginning  of  the  Mst  Con- 
gress will  be  one  providing  for  strict 
Federal  registration  and  licensing  of  all 
guns.  The  supporters  of  such  a  bill  will 
say  that  although  Congress  has  enacted 
S.  3633,  Americans  are  still  killing  each 
other  with  guns.  They  will  not  give  S. 
3633  a  chance  to  work,  but  will  immedi- 
ately call  for  strict  registration  and 
licensing  laws. 

It  can  be  further  predicted  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  that  if  the  91st  Con- 
gress does  enact  such  registration  and 
licensing  laws,  then  no  later  than  the 
93d  Congress  some  of  these  same  people 
will  be  demanding  that  Congress  enact 
laws  to  confiscate,  perhaps  with  com- 
pensation, all  gims  owned  by  American 
citizens.  They  will  be  able  to  show  that 
despite  enactment  and  operation  of  Fed- 
eral registration  and  licensing  laws 
Americans  are  still  killing  each  other 
with  guns.  The  only  ultimate  solution  to 
this  problem,  they  will  claim,  will  be  to 
take  away  all  such  deadly  weapons  from 
the  people. 

Supporters  of  such  confiscation  legis- 
lation will  imdoubtedly  be  able  to  cite 
many  horrible  Instances  in  which  per- 
sons have  been  able  to  commit  murder 
with  guns  which  have  been  registered 
and  licensed:  and  they  will  cite  instances 
of  persons  who  have  evaded  the  licenslne; 
and  registration  laws.  This  will  be  the 
cry  used  as  a  basis  for  supporting  the  en- 
actment of  Federal  confiscation  laws. 

Mr.  President,  let  no  one  be  mistaken 
about  the  ultimate  objective  of  those  who 
favor  "gun  control"  laws.  Although  there 
are  few  who  will  presently  concede  their 
ultimate  goal  is  the  enactment  of  con- 
fiscation laws,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  in  the  future  there  will  be  many 
who  will  support  such  legislation. 

This  is  reason  enough  to  oppose  the  en- 
actment of  S.  3633. 

Moreover.  Mr.  President,  I  am  strongly 
against   the   Federal   Oovemment   dis- 
arming the  law-abiding  citizens  of  this 
Nation  who  own  gims  for  self-defense, 
sporting  purposes,  and  other  lawful  pur- 
poses. It  is  shameful  for  a  government 
to  fall  to  meet  the  most  basic  responsi- 
bility to  the  citizen.  It  is  shameful  that 
a  government  falls  to  provide  protection 
from  violent  and  unlawful  attacks  on  his 
person  and  property.  And  now  this  Gov- 
ernment—through this  law— would  de- 
mand that  such  citizen  give  up  his  chief 
means  of  protecting  himself  and  his 
property.  This  would  leave  the  law-abid- 
ing majority  at  the  mercy  of  the  law- 
less and  violent  persons  who  have  no  In- 
tention of  obeying  any  Federal  gun  con- 
trol laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
facte  justify  the  enactment  of  S.  3633. 
This  Congress  has  previously  enacted 
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title  IV  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streeta  Act  of  1968.  which  deals 
with  the  interstate  shipment  of  hand- 
gims.  Figures  provided  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  show  that  the 
weapons  used  in  the  commission  of  homi- 
cides during  1967  may  be  broken  down  in 
the  following  percentages: 

Handguns 48 

Cutting  and  stabbing 20 

Shotguns 9 

Elfles    a 

Personal  weapons 9 

Other  weapons 8 

Thus,  in  1967.  slightly  over  76  percent 
of  all  gun  homicides  were  committed 
with  handguns.  It  is  apparent  that  Con- 
gress has  already  dealt  with  76  percent 
of  the  gun  problem. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  proper  way  for 
Congress  to  legislate  in  this  field  would 
be  to  wait  and  see  how  title  IV  affects  the 
handgun  situation  before  enacting  simi- 
lar legislation  as  to  long  guns. 

These  figures  also  show  that  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  3633  at  this  time  would  be  a 
disregard  of  priorities  in  the  field  of  Fed- 
eral control  of  deadly  weapons.  The 
leading  weapon  in  the  commission  of 
homicides  is  handguns,  and  Congress  has 
already  dealt  with  that  subject.  The 
second  leading  weapon  in  the  commis- 
sion of  homicides  is  not  long  guns,  but 
it  is  knives.  Shotguns  and  rifles  together 
account  for  15  percent  of  all  homicides, 
but  knives  account  for  20  percent.  If 
Congress  wishes  to  deal  further  with  the 
problem  of  controlling  deadly  weapons,  it 
should  first  act  to  control  long-bladed 
knives,  then  act  to  control  long  gims. 

It  is  known  that  organized  gangs  of 
criminals,  as  well  as  individual  criminals, 
roam  large  sections  of  our  cities  armed 
with  swltehblade  knives  and  other  long- 
bladed  knives  and  use  these  weapons  to 
attack  innocent  citizens.  This  is  a  par- 
ticularly horrible  form  of  criminal  ac- 
tivity, and  the  weapons  used  by  these 
criminals  to  perpetuate  it  should  be  con- 
trolled before  weapons  used  by  the  inno- 
cent for  self-defense  and  sporting  pur- 
poses are  controlled. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  harsh  and 
unjust  to  subject  the  owners  of  rifles  and 
shotguns  to  Federal  registration  and  li- 
censing laws.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
owners  of  such  weapons  use  them  for 
legal  and  beneficial  purposes,  such  as  for 
protection  and  sporting  purposes.  These 
people  should  not  be  treated  as  potential 
criminals. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  ap- 
plication of  stringent  registration  and 
licensing  laws  to  owners  of  long  guns 
would  greatiy  decrease  hunting  and 
other  sporting  activities.  Many  owners 
of  such  weapons  would  decide  that  it  is 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  registering  each 
weapon  and  receiving  a  license  therefor. 

In  this  connection,  we  should  consider 
the  great  contribution  that  hunting 
makes  to  the  economy  of  the  Nation. 

The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  of  the  U.8.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  published  an  official  survey  on 
this  subject  for  the  year  1965 — this  is  the 
most  recent  official  survey.  This  survey 
shows  that  In  1965  himters  spent  $1.- 
121,135.000  on  hunting  activities.  This 


enormous  sum  can  be  broken  down  as 
follows: 


$116,908,000 

21.444.000 

156,  666, 000 

11,672.000 

29.  306.  000 

96.  267, 000 

397,  269, 000 

68,  160.000 
3.810.000 


15,185.000 


9,260,000 


Pood    

Lodging    

Au  tomobll  e    transportation — 
Transportation  by  bus,  rail,  air. 

and  water 

Auxiliary  equipment: 

Boats  and  boat  motors 

General 

Hunting  equipment 

Licenses,  tags,  and  permits: 
Ucenses,  tags,  and  permits. 

Duck  stamps 

Privilege  fees  and  other: 

Annual  lease  and  privilege 

fees 

Dally  entrance  and  privi- 
lege fees  I  (dally  fees  for 
hunting  on  commercially 

operated  preserves ) 

DaUy   entrance  and  privi- 
lege fees  II  (dally  fees  for 
hunting  on  wild  lands)  .         9,  530,  000 
Guide  fees  and  other  trip 

expenses 23,166,000 

Dogs 146.474.000 

Other 17,017,000 

These  are  1965  figures,  the  most  recent 
official  figures  avallaUe.  It  can  be  stated 
with  confidence  that  these  figures  have 
increased  considerably  since  1965.  We 
should  not  lightly  jeopardize  the  enor- 
mous economic  contribution  made  to 
this  Nation  by  the  hunters  and  sporte- 
men.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Section  924(a)  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  this 
chapter  or  knowingly  makes  any  false  state- 
ment or  representation  with  respect  to  the 
Information  required  by  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  to  be  Icept  in  the  records  of  a  person 
licensed  under  this  chapter,  or  in  applying 
for  any  license  or  exemption  or  relief  from 
disability  under  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter, shal  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both, 
and  shall  become  eligible  for  parole  as  the 
Board  of  Parole  shall  determine. 

This  is  a  highly  unusual  penal  provi- 
sion on  ite  face,  because  although  heavy 
felony  penalties  are  provided,  there  is  no 
requirement  that  a  violation  of  any  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  must  be  knowingly  or 
willfully  committed  in  order  to  constitute 
a  crime.  It  simply  says  "whoever  violates 
any  provision  of  this  chapter"  shall  be 
punished  with  heavy  fine  and /or  im- 
prisonment. The  only  requirement  that 
an  act  be  done  Icnowingly  in  order  to  con- 
stitute a  crime  pertains  to  the  making  of 
false  statemente  in  applications  for 
licenses  and  records. 

It  is  elemental  criminal  law  that  an 
act  must  be  done  with  guilty  knowledge 
or  intent  In  order  to  be  punishable  as 
a  felony.  This  is  not  true  as  to  misde- 
meanor offenses. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  violations  which  are  committed 
knowingly  or  unknowingly,  willfully  or 
unwillfully.  are  to  be  pimished  as  a 
felony.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  2  minutes. 

Mr.  EASlliAND.  Mr.  President,  in  four 


instances  the  standard  of  guilt  is  made 
to  depend  upon  the  commission  of  an 
act  by  a  person  who  "knows  or  has  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe"  certain  facte. 
See  sections  922(a)(5).  922(b)(1) 
(twice),  and  922  (b)(3). 

In  three  cases  the  standard  of  giiilt  is 
bfised  upon  a  person  "knowing  or  having 
reasonable  cause  to  believe"  certain  facte. 
See  section  922(d),  922(1),  and  922(J). 

In  two  other  instances,  criminal  guilt 
is  made  to  depend  upon  a  person  acting 
"with  knowledge  or  reasonable  cause  to 
believe"  that  certain  facts  are  true.  See 
sections  922 ^f)  and  924(b) . 

It  is  certainly  unfair  to  make  a  person 
subject  to  felony  penalties  based  on  "rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe."  The  criminal 
law  of  this  Nation  demands  that  a  per- 
son have  guilty  knowledge  in  order  for 
an  act  committed  by  him  to  be  punished 
as  a  felony. 

This  is  doubly  true  as  to  this  bill,  be- 
cause, as  noted  previously,  there  is  no 
requirement  that  such  acte  be  committed 
knowingly  or  willfully  in  order  to  consti- 
tute a  felony. 

Thus,  an  act  can  be  passed  not  on 
guilty  knowledge,  but  on  reasonable 
cause  to  believe,  and  can  be  committed 
knowingly  or  unknowingly,  and  can  be 
punished  as  a  felony. 

This  is  a  violation  of  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  our  criminal  law. 

It  is  not  fair,  it  is  not  just,  and  I  doubt 
that  it  is  constitutional. 

Two  of  these  unfair  criminal  provi- 
sions apply  to  all  persons — section  922 
(a)(5)  and  section  924(b). 

The  other  unfavorable  penal  provisions 
would  apply  only  to  licensed  importers, 
licensed  manufacturers,  licensed  dealers, 
or  licensed  collectors. 

In  my  judgment,  the  supporters  of 
strict  Federal  gun  registration  and  li- 
censing laws  and  the  supporters  of  Fed- 
eral gun  confiscation  and  gun  legislation 
realize  that  they  will  not  get  such  legis- 
lation enacted  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

However,  they  are  attempting  to  curb 
or  eliminate  the  sale  of  weapons  to  pri- 
vate citizens  by  making  the  criminal  li- 
abilities of  gun  dealers  so  broad,  vague, 
and  nebulous  as  to  discourage  and  deter 
any  i>erson  from  engaging  in  this  lawful 
business. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fitting,  just, 
or  appropriate  for  Congress  to  adopt 
this  kind  of  criminal  provision  in  an 
effort  to  harass  gim  manufacturers, 
dealers,  importers,  and  collectors  and 
deter  them  from  engaging  in  their  law- 
ful trade. 

Mr.  President.  I  voice  my  strong  op- 
position to  this  amendment  and  to  any 
bill  which  could  and  inevitably  would 
limit  the  right  of  our  citizens  to  keep 
and  bear  arms.  I  do  so  for  many  reasons: 
First,  such  laws  would  be  merely  an  open- 
ing wedge  to  the  restriction  and  licensing 
of  all  weapons;  second,  it  would  be  the 
first  step  toward  a  disarmed  citizenry, 
and,  finally,  a  disarmed  citizenry  would 
mean  that  Socialiste  and  criminals  will 
control  this  Natioii. 

It  would  neither  be  fitting.  Just,  nor 
appropriate  for  the  Congress  to  pass  such 
a  law.  I  shall  strongly  and  vigorously 
oppose  such  legislation. 
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The    PRESIDI|IO 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA. 
3  minutes  to  the 

Mr.   MOSS.   Ml 
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OFFICER.     Who 


Mr.  President,  I  yield 
Senator  from  Utah. 
President,  I  rise  in 


opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  fron  Maryland.  I  do  this 
because  I  believe  the  amendment  would 
be  Ineffective  to  a  xompllsh  the  purposes 
stated  for  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  It 
would  have  any  s  gniflcant  effect  on  the 
use  of  firearms  in  the  commission  of 
crimes. 

I  have  earlier  addressed  the  Senate, 
on  the  2d  of  Apill  and  on  the  26th  of 
June  of  this  year,  at  some  length  on 
;hose  addresses  a];H>eai' 
those  dates.  Therefore, 

^„   them. 

I  do  wish  to  im  lerline  one  matter  that 
appears  in  my  sti  tement  of  April  2.  The 
AmerloMfi  Bar  Foi  indation  issued  a  report 
dealinsr  -with  thi  i  problem  of  firearms 
and  legislative  rei  :ulation,  and  their  con- 
clusion was  as  fo^ows: 

A  fundamental 
support  the  drive 
flrearms   Is   tbe 
weapons  are  a 
the  absence  of 
reduce  criminal  a<^vlty 
qulry,  we  have 
dence  on  this  question 


tills  subject,  and 
In  the  Rkcord  on 
I  shall  not  repeat 


Mr.  LAUSCHE 
tion  to  which  the 
Mr.  MOSS.  Tliis 


LAUSCHE 


Mr 

tion? 

Mr.  MOeS 


This 


issumptlon  of  those  wba 
;or  stricter  regulation  or 
be  lef   that   eaaUy   available 
stli^ulus  to  crime,  and  that 
would  significantly 
•    •    •   In  our  In- 
no  convincing  evl- 


w«  pons 


disc  >vered 


What  is  the  organiza- 
Senator  refers? 

is  from  volume  114, 
I  do 


No.  55  of  the  Con  srkssional  Record 
not  have  the  exa  it  page  reference. 


What  is  the  organlza- 


Is  the  report  of  the 

American  Bar  Fo^dation. 

U  the  amendm  ent  would  significantly 
decrease  crime.  L  it  would  significantly 
cut  down  on  horn  dde  by  these  weapons, 
I  then  would  thlnl ;  that  perhaps  we  ought 
to  make  some  trii  J  of  this  soit.  But  I  do 
not  believe  there  a  any  evidence  of  that 
ataU. 

Particularly,  no  w,  we  are  talking  about 
registration,  whe*  a  person  simply,  by 
mail,  can  send  in  his  name  and  address 
and  a  statement  of  how  many  guns  he 
owns,  and  thus  rei  [ister  them.  There  is  no 
identification. 

Why  cannot  th)  kt  be  done  under  a  false 
name,  as  was  done  by  Oswald  when  he 
ordered  his  gun  t  y  mail?  He  did  not  use 
his  own  name;  ht  sent  in  another  name, 
and  the  order  we  it  right  through. 

If  we  get  to  th;  point  where  we  have 
identification,  wh  ch  might  come  on  with 
the  licensing,  if  tt  at  is  done,  and  positive 
identification  is  required,  with  photo- 
graphs, flngerpriits,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  then  we  would  get  into  vast  ex- 
penditures; but  i  ere  again,  there  is  no 
assurance  that  th !  gun  will  not  be  passed 
on  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  use 
it  illegaUy. 

I  commend  pai  ticularly  the  comments 
made  by  the  sen:  or  Senator  from  Idaho 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada.  I 
think  both  of  tliem  have  presented,  in 
this  debate  very  logical  and  convincing 
addresses  to  this  body  to  indicate  that 
the  problem  of  r  sgulating  weapons  is  a 
State  problem,  a  id  it  ought  to  remain 
with  the  States,  w  lere  all  general  law  en- 
forcement is  cent!  red  now.  The  only  field 


for  the  Federal  Oovemment  is  to  provide 
that  interstate  commerce  shall  not  be 
used  to  breach  the  law  of  a  State,  or  to 
override  the  law  of  a  State.  When  we  get 
into  licensmg,  registration,  and  all  of 
those  matters  on  a  Federal  level,  then  we 
have  taken  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
States. 

I  realize  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
says  there  will  be  a  grace  period,  so  that 
the  States  may  act,  and  thus  take  the 
field,  and  it  will  not  be  preempted  later. 
But  nevertheless,  even  if  all  the  States 
have  not  acted,  why  should  we  have  a 
Federal  law  if,  say,  four  or  five  States 
did  not  act?  Why  should  we  get  into  that 
and  preempt  the  whole  procedure  from 
all  of  the  States?  If  a  Federal  law  be- 
comes applicable,  it  cannot  lie  applied  in 
some  States  and  not  in  others.  It  has 
to  be  nationwide. 

So  I  believe  this  is  a  can  of  worms,  and 
I  shall  vote  against  it,  and  urge  my  fellow 
Senators  to  do  so.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  attorney  general  of  one's 
State,  and  the  police  commissioner  and 
other  high  officials  of  one's  city  all  sup- 
port legislation  regulating  traffic  in  guns, 
a  Senator  is  required  to  give  careful  at- 
tention to  the  legislation  they  propose 
or  support. 

When  one's  heavy  mall  runs  over 
75,000  pieces,  including  a  massive  cam- 
paign by  the  National  Rifle  Association 
against  the  legislation,  again  one  must 
give  pause,  though  the  mail  still  runs 
three  to  two  In  favor  to  strong  gun  legis- 
lation, in  spite  of  this  massive  campaign. 

When  assassination  by  gun  takes  the 
lives  of  a  President,  a  Senator,  and  a 
widely  respected  civil  rights  leader  and 
advocate  of  peace,  then  it  would  seem  to 
be  time  for  Congress  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  given  thought- 
ful and  prayerful  consideration  to  this 
legislation.  I  support  it.  including  the 
Tydings  amendment.  I  have  liad  pre- 
pared for  my  use  and  the  use  of  my  con- 
stituents a  series  of  questions  and  an- 
swers on  my  views  on  gim  control,  and  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  tliat  that  docu- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Ques- 
tions and  answers  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Questions  and  Answexs  on  Skmator  Clark's 
Views  on  Oun  Ck>NTROL 

1.  Does  Senator  Clark  favor  legislation  to 
confiscate  guns? 

Definitely  not.  All  responsible,  law-abiding 
citizens  would  have  complete  freedom  to  own 
and  use  both  hand  guns  and  long  guns.  But 
the  legislation  Senator  Clark  favors  would 
help  to  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  crimi- 
nals, drug  addicts  and  Insane  persons. 

2.  How  would  the  bUl  favored  by  Senator 
Clark  work? 

EarUer  this  year  Congress  passed  a  law 
prohibiting  mall  order  sales,  out-of-state 
purchases  and  Imports  of  hand  guns.  The  bill 
Senator  Clark  favors  would  extend  these  pro- 
visions to  long  guns  and  ammunition.  It 
would  also  encourage  states  to  enact  laws  re- 
quiring firearms  owners  to  obtain  licenses. 


and  to  register  their  firearms,  much  as  car 
owners  must  have  auto  registration  and 
driver's  licenses.  Where  the  state  did  not  act, 
a  Federal  system  would  apply. 

3.  How  much  would  sportsmen  have  to  pay 
In  registration  and  licensing  fees? 

Absolutely  no  feet  are  required  from  any 
gun  owner  or  user  under  the  blU  Senator 
Clark  favors. 

4.  What  about  fingerprinting  and  Identi- 
fication photographs? 

There  are  no  such  reqvUrementa  In  the  bill. 

5.  Does  Senator  Clark  favor  stiller  penalties 
for  felonies  committed  with  guns? 

Tea. 

6.  Won't  criminals  refuse  to  register  guns? 
Some  criminals  may  refuse  to  register  their 

guns.  But  If  they  are  caught  with  an  unregis- 
tered gun,  they  can  be  Jailed  on  that  charge 
alone,  even  if  no  other  crime  can  be  proved. 
So  It  will  be  very  risky  to  possess  an  unregU- 
tered  gun. 

7.  Will  gun  control  laws  really  help  to  re- 
duce crime? 

FBI  statistics  clearly  show  that  states  with 
strong  gun  control  laws  have  far  fewer  mur- 
ders than  states  with  weak  or  no  gun  control 
laws. 

8.  Wbat  about  antiques? 

No  gun  manufactured  prior  to  1898  is  cov- 
ered by  tbe  bill  Senator  Clark  favora. 

9.  Can  youngsters  under  18  bunt  and 
shoot? 

Yes,  as  long  as  their  parents  consent. 

10.  Does  Senator  Clark  favor  State  or  Fed- 
eral gun  controls? 

State  laws.  The  Federal  law  would  apply 
only  if  the  SUte  did  not  act. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
series  of  questions  and  answers  prepared 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tyd- 
ings] in  explanation  of  his  amendment, 
which  I  support. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  questions 
and  answers  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Ttdings 
Amcnomxnt 
1.  What  la  the  Tydings  Amendment? 
The   Tydings  Amendment   is   the  refine- 
ment of  the  bill  introduced  by  19  Senators 
to  provide  for  registration  of  all  firearms  and 
licensing  of  aU  firearms  owners  and  ammuni- 
tion   users.    It    encourages    state    action    by 
providing  for  state  or  local  pre-emption  of  tbe 
federal  law.  Where  a  state  or  locality  enacts 
its  own  registration  eind  licensing  law,  tbe 
federal  law  would  not  apply. 

Registration  of  all  firearms  wm  give  the 
poUce  the  means  to  quickly  trace  guns  used 
in  crime  to  their  owner. 

Licensing  of  gun  users  will  weed  out  per- 
sons who,  by  reason  of  criminal  record,  drug 
addiction,  alcoboUsm,  mental  Incompetence, 
or  age  should  not  be  entrusted  with  a  gun  in 
the  first  place, 
a.  Would  gun  owners  pay  any  fees? 
Tbe  amendment  Imposes  absolutely  no  fees. 
Its  operation  would  be  paid  for  out  of  tbe 
general  tax  receipts  of  the  coxmtry. 
3.  How  does  registration  work? 
A  gun  owner  simply  sends  a  law  enforce- 
ment agency  the  makes,  models,  and  serial 
numbers  of  his  guns  and  his  own  name  and 
address.  It  can  be  done  completely  by  mall. 
If  a  gun  la  found  at  the  scene  of  a  crime, 
its  last  known  owner  can  be  quickly  traced. 
When  a  suspicious  character  Is  arrested  with 
a  gun  In  his  possession,  its  ownership  can  be 
quickly  detem:ilned.  If  the  gun  has  been 
stolen  or  is  unregistered,  the  suspect  can  be 
booked  for  poesession  of  stolen  goods  or  pos- 
session of  an  unregistered  weapon. 

If  a  state  or  locality  enacts  its  own  registra- 
tion law,  guns  would  be  registered  wltb  what- 
ever agency  the  law  designated. 

Some  criminals  may  refuse  to  register  their 
guns  and  risk  being  JaUed  for  having  an 
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unregistered  gun.  But  any  suspected  criminal 
found  with  an  unregistered  weapon  can  be 
Jailed  on  that  charge  alone,  even  if  no  other 
crime  can  be  proved.  So  it  will  become  very 
risky  for  a  criminal  to  have  an  unregistered 
weapon. 

4.  How  does  licensing  work? 

Licensing  is  simply  a  way  of  denying  fugi- 
tives, criminals,  addicts,  and  mental  defec- 
tives access  to  firearms  and  ammunition. 
Every  purcbaaer,  possessor,  or  user  of  fire- 
arms or  ammxmltlon  would  have  to  have  a 
license,  except  for  Juveniles  with  their  par- 
ents' consent  and  hunters  or  sportsmen  who 
have  borrowed  a  weapon  for  temporary  use. 

To  get  a  license,  you  would  simply  submit 
a  statement  affirming  that  you  are  over  18. 
have  never  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  com- 
mitted to  an  institution  by  a  court  on  the 
grounds  of  alcoholism,  narcotics  addiction, 
or  mental  incompetence,  that  you  are  not 
under  Indictment  or  a  fugitive,  and  are  not 
otherwise  prohibited  by  law  from  obtaining 
a  weapon.  In  addition,  you  would  supply  a 
physical  description  like  that  required  for  a 
driver's  license  and  proof  of  identity  (In  the 
form  of  a  draft  card,  driver's  license,  social 
security  card,  etc.) . 

If  a  state  or  locality  enacted  a  licensing 
law,  tbe  statement  and  Identification  would 
be  supplied  to  whatever  agency  is  prescribed, 
but  if  the  state  or  locality  does  not  act,  then 
to  any  federal  firearms  dealer.  The  entire 
transaction  could  be  conducted  by  mall. 

Issuance  of  license  would  be  automatic 
to  all  law-abiding  citizens,  without  any  dis- 
cretion on  the  part  of  the  Issuing  officer. 

5.  But  wont  criminals  get  guns  anyway? 
If  a  Ucensing  law  were  in  effect,  a  criminal, 

addict,  or  mental  defective  could  not  legally 
purchase,  own  or  use  a  gun,  because  he  would 
not  be  entitled  to  a  license.  Thus,  lawful 
channels  of  purchase  would  be  cut  off  to 
him.  Today  they  are  not. 

Today,  In  most  states,  criminals,  addicts, 
and  idiots  have  access  to  guns  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  law-abiding.  Even  if,  after  en- 
actment of  tbe  Tydings  Amendment  hard- 
core criminals  may  be  able  to  get  some  guns, 
the  small-time  but  frequently  deadly  crook 
who  holds  up  liquor  stores,  bus  drivers  and 
filling  stations  or  housebreaks  will  find  It 
much  harder  and  much  riskier  to  possess  a 
gun. 

Nj  one  claims  gun  laws  are  airtight  or  fool- 
proof. The  question  is  whether  we  should 
do  what  we  can  to  detect  and  prevent  gun 
crime  or  continue  to  do  nothing,  as  we  do 
today. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  repeat, 
I  strongly  support  the  Tydings  amend- 
ment and  the  bill  and  hope  both  will  be 
enacted. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  8  minutes. 

.  Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
ported the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  on  the 
four  enforcement  Issues  that  were  iden- 
tified in  the  document  distributed  to  the 
several  Senators,  asking  that  the  bill 
pending  before  us  be  strengthened  in 
conformity  with  their  thinking.  I  cannot 
support  them  on  this  issue,  wtiich  is  to 
be  decided  in  the  next  half  hour. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  ought  to  enter  this  field 
only  to  the  extent  that  interstate  ship- 
ments and  traffic  are  involved.  The  bill, 
as  written,  will  deal  with  tliat  phase  of 
the  problem.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
idea  that  the  Federal  Government  ought 
to  invade  the  prerogatives  of  the  various 


States  of  the  Nation,  when  many  of  them 
are  of  the  opinion  there  is  no  need  for 
this  tyi>e  of  legislation. 

It  Is  argued  that  in  the  States  where 
registration  lias  been  adopted,  the  re- 
sults have  been  good.  If  tliat  is  the  fact, 
it  would  seem  that  States  throughout 
the  Nation  would  adopt  the  plan. 

We  ought  not  to  continue  expanding 
the  functions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  have  already  over-centralized. 
We  are  usurping  powers  that  ought  to  be 
exercised  by  the  States. 

How  many  gun  holders  there  are  in 
the  United  States  I  do  not  suppose  the 
record  shows. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  are  estimates  on 
that.  There  is  no  national  inventory,  but 
the  estimates  nm  from  100  million  to 
200  million  in  the  reservoir  of  guns  In 
existence  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  many  owners  are 
there? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Some  40  mllUon  to  50 
million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Some  50  million? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  an  estimate, 
again.  There  are  approximately  20  mil- 
lion licensed  hunters,  but  over  and  above 
that,  there  are  probably  another  20  mil- 
lion who  own  guns  who  are  not  licensed 
himters. 

It  might  interest  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  to  know  that  when  Mayor  Lindsay 
of  New  York  testified,  he  testified  regis- 
tration of  a  gim  would  cost  the  city  of 
New  York  $20.  At  the  rate  of  100  million 
guns,  that  would  be  $2  billion — $2  billion, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  have  the  time. 

I  am  aware  of  the  great  expense  result- 
ing from  thievery  and  burglary  and  other 
transgressions  by  criminals. 

I  understand  that  California  has 
passed  a  registration  law.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  have  one  in  Ohio.  Why  not 
let  each  separate  State  which  has  its 
own  separate  and  peculiar  problems  de- 
cide what  shall  be  done  about  registra- 
tion? Why  should  the  Federsd  Gtovem- 
ment  intrude  into  the  matter? 

If  there  are  100  million  weapons,  that 
would  mean,  at  a  cost  of  $20  each  for 
registration,  that  $2  billion  would  be  col- 
lected from  the  citizens. 

It  is  my  imderstandlng  that  according 
to  the  pending  measm'e,  all  we  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  send  in  a  card 
and  say,  "I  have  a  gun."  That  would  not 
do.  We  would  have  to  provide  much  more 
by  way  of  identification.  We  may  have 
to  provide  for  fingerprints  and  pictures 
so  that  ttiere  will  be  effective  registra- 
tion. That  is  not  now  in  the  bill  but  a 
later  day  it  would  have  to  be  if  the  pur- 
poses of  registration  were  to  be  achieved. 

Basically,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
continue  this  expansion  of  central  Gov- 
ernment operations.  The  central  Gov- 
ernment is  already  too  large.  It  is  so 
large  that  we  do  not  know  what  is  going 
on  within  the  Federal  Government  now. 

We  are  now  going  to  undertake  the 
policing  of  gun  ownership.  With  any- 
where from  100  million  to  200  million 
guns  in  our  coimtry,  how  large  a  new 


governmental  department  would  we  have 
to  create? 

As  I  have  said,  I  subscribe  to  the 
proposition  that  as  far  as  interstate  traf- 
fic is  concerned,  we  should  step  into  the 
matter.  However,  as  far  as  domestic  traf- 
fic is  concerned,  let  the  States  liandle  the 
matter. 

I  will  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
post-convention  session  of  Congress  is 
full  of  uncertainties  and  difficulties.  It 
confronts  us  with  many  delicate  ques- 
tions for  consideration. 

We  not  only  have  to  consider  the  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Justice  Portas  next  week 
and  the  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty, 
I  hope,  next  month,  but  we  also  have  a 
gun  bill  before  us  for  disposal. 

This  Is  a  most  difficult  issue.  I  do  not 
care  whether  a  Senator  comes  from  a 
big  industrial  State  or  a  rural  State  like 
Montana.  I  have  received  my  share  of 
criticism  on  this  particular  issue,  as  well 
as  my  share  of  praise.  However,  I  do 
want  to  say  that  the  criticism  has  been 
in  the  majority  and  the  praise  has  been 
limited  and  in  the  minority. 

The  issue  Is  difficult,  delicate,  emo- 
tional, and  practical. 

Until  the  death  of  two  young  marines 
in  Washington  several  months  ago,  I  was 
against  any  kind  of  legislation.  I  come 
from  a  State  in  which  guns  are  almost 
added  arms  for  all  our  people.  It  is  a 
State  in  which  the  crime  rate  Is  low,  ex- 
tremely low,  a  State  in  which  people 
know  how  to  use  guns  responsibly,  a 
State  which  has  had  guns  as  a  way  of 
life  since  the  days  that  it  was  a  terri- 
tory, and  even  before  then. 

When  a  man  becomes  a  Senator,  he 
automatically  wears  two  hats.  He  is  a 
Senator  from  his  State,  and  he  Is  a  Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States.  The  problem 
which  confronts  us  in  this  matter  of  gim 
legislation  Is  not  applicable  to  a  State  like 
Montana.  But  it  is  applicable  to  those 
parts  of  the  coimtry  in  which  80  percent 
of  our  people  live.  It  is  there  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  crimes  take  place. 
It  is  there,  as  population  increases  and 
becomes  congested,  that  more  and  more 
violence  results.  And  while  there  is  more 
murder  resulting  from  the  use  of  hand- 
gims,  that  does  not  mean  that  there  is 
not  plenty  of  murder  and  attempted 
murder  resulting  from  the  use  of  long 
guns. 

I  was  shocked  at  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy.  I  was  shocked  at  the 
assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  I  was  shocked  at  the  murder  of  our 
late,  beloved  colleague.  Senator  Robert 
F.  Kennedy.  But  what  happened  to  those 
men  did  not  change  my  mind. 

What  happened  to  a  young  Marine 
lieutenant  from  Fishtail,  Mont.,  did 
change  my  mind,  because  he  was  wan- 
tonly murdered  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  have  no  apologies  to  make  for  the 
stand  which  I  have  adopted  since  that 
time,  because  in  my  conscience  I  feel  I 
am  doing  the  right  thing.  I  know  that  the 
pending  amendment  and  the  bill  are  not 
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cure-alls.  But  I  d  >  think  It  could  dilute 
and  decrease  the  i  tumber  of  crUnes  com- 
mitted by  the  use  of  weapons,  long  gun 
or  hand. 

I  have  received  some  c(»iununlcations 
from  my  State  w  ilch  say,  for  example, 
"Ouns  don't  kill:  people  do."  WeU,  that 
statement  overslo  ipllfles  the  matter,  be- 
cause guns  do  not  go  ofT  by  themselves. 
They  go  off  In  the  hands  of  people — 
sometimes  under  the  stress  of  emotion 
and  strain,  and  aometimes  deliberately. 
I  received  letters  from  people  In  my 
State  saying:  "Tliis  Is  the  first  step  to- 
ward conflscatlonl"  I  deny  that  without 
equivocation,  bemuse  if  I  thought  that 
the  pending  amer  dment  or  the  bill  even 
leaned  In  that  d  rection,  I  would  vote 
against  both. 

Some  people  wr  te  and  say:  "Register 
Communists,  not  i  uns." 

For  their  infoi  nation,  in  my  early 
days  in  the  Senate  I  did  Join  with  several 
of  my*  eolleaguei.  including  the  late 
PfesldATt  John  F.  Kennedy,  In  voting  for 
a  bUl  in  this  Cham  ler  which  passed.  That 
biU  caUed  for  the  i  eglstratlon  of  all  Com- 
munists. 

Some  people  sem  to  think  this  is  an 
invasion  of  their  rights.  Perhaps  they 
have  a  point  then  t.  But  I  would  say  that 
the  pending  bill,  contrary  to  what  has 
been  said  by  som(  t  Senators  on  the  floor 
today,  is  not  aia  ed  at  the  law-abiding 
citizen.  On  the  c  >ntrary.  it  is  aimed  at 
those  who  violate  or  who  potentially  can 

violate  the  law.  

The  PRESIDQi  O  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  ha  t  expired. 

Mr.  TTDINQE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  hi  ,ve  remaining? 

The  PRESIDD  O  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Marylmd  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  TYDINGS  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
an  additional  2  iilnutes  to  the  Senator 

from  Montana.  

The  PRESIDDi  G  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Monta  la  Is  recognized  for  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIHLD.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  that  in  the  explanation  given 
by  the  dlstinguisned  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, there  is  nothing  confiscatory,  im- 
plied, stated,  or  intended. 

I  point  out  that  the  purpose  for  the 
registration  of  m-earms  is  to  help  the 
police  agencies  in  this  country  trace 
down  crime. 

I  point  out  that  the  licensing  of  gun 
users  is  appUcabl  i  not  so  much  to  the 
law-abiding  citizc  ds  of  this  country,  but 
to  the  people  witl  i  criminal  records  who 
are  drug  addicts,  alcoholics,  mental  in- 
competents, and  vho  In  this  Nation  to- 
day in  most  State  i  can  buy  guns  over  the 
counter. 

I  point  out  tha ;  basically  this  is  not  a 
Federal  reglstraton  and  licensing  law. 
This  is  a  law  wh  ch  says  to  the  States. 
"You  do  it,  and  we  will  abstain."  The 
States  are  given  ivery  opportunity,  and 
the  States  have  tl  le  initial  responsibility. 
There  have  bjen  some  statements 
made  today  abou  i  photographing  regis- 
trants, and  the  Ilk  e. 

I  would  point  oi  it  that,  while  those  pro- 
posals are  in  the  idmlnistration  bill  sent 
to  the  Senate — a  Jill  which  I  oppose,  be- 
cause I  believe  1;  goes  too  far — in  the 
administraticm  bi  U  are  provisions  which 


require  fingerprints,  photographs,  police 
statement  on  record  and  Identification, 
and  a  doctor's  certificate  on  mental  in- 
competency, but  no  similar  requirements 
are  in  the  Tydings  proposal. 

Furthermore,  the  administration  bill 
calls  for  mandatory  Federal  legislation, 
whereas  in  the  Tydings  proposal  the 
States  get  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
in  which  to  enact  their  own  laws  first. 
In  the  administration  bill  is  a  pro- 
posal which  permits  the  cutoff  of  Fed- 
eral wildlife  conservation  funds  in  the 
event  of  noncompliance  by  a  State.  No 
such  proposal  is  in  this  bill. 

This  is  a  reasonable  bill.  It  does  not 
mean  the  setting  up  of  a  bureaucracy.  It 
takes  care  of  the  legitimate  initial  rights 
of  the  States.  It  is  not  aimed  at  the  law 
abiding  but,  rather,  at  those  who  violate 
the  law. 

I  believe  this  bill  is  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  people  of  this  coimtry 
and  the  Members  of  this  body.  I  know,  as 
much  as  anyone  else  in  this  Chamber, 
what  voting  on  this  bill  means.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  those  of  us  who  come  from  the 
rural  West  have  an  obligation  to  the  rest 
of  the  country;  that  all  of  us,  regardless 
of  where  we  come  from,  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  cut  down  on  crime.  What  is  hap- 
pening in  the  way  of  violence  in  this 
country  today  makes  this  country  look 
pretty  bad  not  only  in  the  eyes  of  its 
own  people  but  also  in  the  eyes  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  What  do  we  intend 
to  do  about  it? 

When  the  Members  of  the  Senate  think 
about  this  amendment,  they  should  re- 
member that  all  of  us  wear  two  hats— 
as  Senators  from  the  States  from  which 
we  come  and  as  Senators  of  the  United 
States. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  most  meri- 
torious amendment,  which  protects  every 
possible  right  I  can  think  of.  is  approved 

by  the  Senate  shortly.      

The     PRESmma     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  How  much  time  do  I 

have  remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  3  minutes  remaining  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yldd  myself  2 
minutes.. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  add  much, 
after  the  words  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana.  He  knows,  per- 
haps as  much  as  anyone  else  in  the  Sen- 
ate, what  it  means  to  support  even  such 
a  moderate  bill  as  this  in  the  field  of 
g\m  crime  control.  I  admire  his  courage 
and  his  leadership.  It  is  those  qualities 
in  him  which  inspire  some  of  us  in  the 
back  row  to  perhaps  do  a  better  Job  than 
we  might  do  otherwise. 

This  measure,  cut  it  any  way  you  want, 
is  an  anticrime  bill.  Mayor  Daley's  rep- 
resentative came  before  our  committee 
this  simmier  and  pleaded  for  the  enact- 
ment of  this  measure.  The  city  of  Chi- 
cago is  the  second  largest  city  in  the 
Nation.  The  attorney  general  of  Cali- 
fornia, our  largest  State,  pleaded  for  the 
enactment  of  this  measure,  as  did  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
and  the  head  of  the  National  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

The  testimony  before  our  committee 
indicates  that  this  Nation's  g\m  laws. 


which  in  39  States  permit  any  hoodlum, 
criminal,  narcotic  addict,  or  maniac  to 
buy  a  concealable  weapon  without  a 
license,  are  a  scandal  in  the  civUlsed 
world.  No  other  nation  has  a  gim  murder 
rate  such  as  ours. 

Statistics  show  that  when  a  State  like 
New  Jersey  does  move,  although  the 
number  of  hunting  licenses  may  increase, 
after  they  have  gim  licensing,  the  gun 
murder  rate  and  the  homicide  rate  go 
down. 

In  drafting  the  proposed  legislation,  I 
took  the  advice  and  coimsel  of  Senators 
from  the  West.  I  engaged  in  long  col- 
loquy on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  trying  to  per- 
fect the  proposed  legislation  in  such  a 
way  that  it  would  not  trample  on  the 
rights  of  the  hunters  or  the  law-abiding 
citizens  of  our  rural  areas.  There  is  no 
provision  for  fees.  There  is  no  provision 
for  licenses.  There  is  no  provision  for 

confiscation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Do  I  have  any  time  re- 
maining?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  myself  the  final 
minute. 

This  is  a  moderate  bill.  It  does  not  go 
nearly  as  far  as  the  administration  bill. 
This  Is  a  bill  which,  if  enacted,  would 
put  the  burden  on  the  States.  It  would 
afford  some  degree  of  protection  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  it  would 
result,  in  my  judgment  and  in  the  judg- 
ment of  all  the  law  enforcement  officials 
who  have  testified  before  oiu-  subcom- 
mittee, in  the  saving  of  countless  lives 
and  coimtless  treasure  of  our  people. 
I  hope  the  Senate  gives  it  favorable 

consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes,  to  summarize  briefly 
that  those  who  oppose  this  amendment 
do  so  for  a  niunber  of  reasons. 

To  begin  with  no  relevance  has  been 
shown  registration  and  licensing  and  a 
reduction  in  crime.  No  impact  on  law 
enforcement  has  been  demonstrated.  Al- 
though it  is  claimed  that  this  is  an  anti- 
crime  bill,  the  records  of  the  States  wliich 
have  this  type  of  legislation  do  not  bear 
the  claim  out. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  again 
that  this  type  of  registration  is  under 
fire  in  the  courts.  The  Haynes  case  raised 
questions  about  the  validity  of  such  reg- 
istration in  the  destructive  device  stat- 
ute. Yet,  if  we  approve  this  amendment 
we  would  undertake  a  system  of  licens- 
ing and  registration  which  is  more  than 
in  the  destructive  device  statute  and 
which  would  involve  tremendous  man- 
power and  expenditures.  What  would  the 
cost  be?  $10  a  gun?  $20  a  gun?  We  do  not 
know.  But  we  do  know  that  in  New  York 
the  cost  runs  between  $20  and  $25. 

We  know.  also,  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  officials  of  Chicago  came  to 
plead  for  a  national  law  is  to  get  that 
cost  off  the  backs  of  the  taxpayers  of 
nunois  and  of  Chicago. 

It  is  said  that  this  is  only  a  modest 
beginning,  it  Is  a  moderate  bill,  and  so 
on.  I  believe  every  word  of  it,  because 


In  previous  bills  having  to  do  with  fire- 
arms control,  it  was  said  that  it  is  a  very 
modest  measure  because  they  did  not 
go  into  ammunition,  registration,  or  li- 
censing. Now  we  witness  licensing  and 
registration. 

In  New  York,  the  fee  for  registration 
of  a  gim  started  at  50  cents.  Do  you  know 
what  it  is  today?  It  is  $20  a  gim  for  the 
first  year  and  $10  a  year  per  gun  for 
every  year  after  that. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  There  will  be 
a  fee  in  short  order.  We  can  also  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  there  will  be 
a  demand  that  guns  be  rationed  and 
limited  in  number.  Why?  Because  since 
the  rationale  behind  this  legislation  Is 
that  the  availability  and  accessibility  of 
guns  is  a  major  cause  of  crime  when  the 
people  discover  that  crimes  are  not  in 
fact  reduced,  they  wUl  want  to  know  why. 
Then  these  same  advocates  will  say  that 
you  cannot  reduce  crime  without  re- 
ducing the  number  of  guns  which  are 
available.  That  is  going  to  be  the  next 
solution  when  this  approach  fails. 

We  would  be  well  advised  to  stay  away 
from  registering  and  licensing  until  we 
can  have  further  hearings.  Until  there 
can  be  demonstrated  some  relevance, 
some  impact,  some  connection  between 
this  type  of  legislation  and  the  crime 
picture  we  have  today.  We  must  also 
have  time  to  resolve  some  of  the  consti- 
tutional and  administrative  questions 
inherent  in  this  type  of  law. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  soimdly 
defeated. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  me  1  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
unanimous-consent  request  which  I  have 
cleared  with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
Earlier  in  the  colloquy,  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Mar>'land,  offered  an  amendment  which 
merely  sets  forth  what  is  the  intent  of 
the  bill,  but  in  clear  language  states  that 
no  taxes  or  fees  shall  be  collected  in  con- 
nection with  the  enforcement  of  this 
title.  I  accept  It.  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  added  to  my  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 

object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  clear  up  several  questions  before  we 
vote  on  the  Tydings  amendment.  I  ad- 
dress my  questions  to  the  author  of  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  characterized 
his  State,  although  Kentucky  is  not  near- 
ly as  large  as  his  State,  it  is  a  rural  State. 
Many  of  its  people  live  on  farms.  They 
have  had  a  long  tradition  with  weap- 
ons— rifles,  shotgims,  and  I  must  honest- 
ly say  handguns.  The  tradition  derives 
from  a  pioneer  backgroimd  and  their 
need  for  defense,  as  Kentucky  was  the 


first  State  settled  west  of  the  Alleghenles 
They  made  and  used  the  Kentucky  rifle 
so  effectively  used  in  the  war  of  1812, 
particularly  at  New  Orleans.  But  as  in  all 
States,  weapons  have  been  used  illegally 
and  have  caused  trouble  and  sxiffering. 
As  one  who  served  as  a  circuit  judge,  I 
had  occasion  to  try  cases  dealing  with  the 
concealment  of  pistols,  and  their  illegal 

use. 

Many  questions  have  been  raised  by 
the  people  of  my  State  about  the  applica- 
tion of  this  bill.  Some  of  the  questions 
have  been  answered  earUer  today.  I  asked 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land if  anything  in  the  bUl  would  require 
or  permit  confiscation  of  firearms.  His 
answer  was  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  which  requires  or  permits  confisca- 
tion- J..         1    J 

Mr.  President,  a  second  question  asked 

by  many  persons  Is  whether  the  bill 
would  deprive  law  abiding  citizens  of  the 
right  to  own  or  possess  firearms  to  pro- 
tect their  homes,  stores,  businesses,  or  to 
carry  these  weapons  in  their  automo- 
biles as  many  pewle  do  today,  because 
they  are  afraid  of  an  attack. 

As  I  read  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
there  is  nothing  In  the  blU  or  amend- 
ment which  would  deny  to  a  person  who 
is  not  a  convicted  felon,  narcotics  addict, 
alcoholic,  or  mental  Incompetent,  the 
right  to  have  a  firearm  in  his  home, 
store,  business,  or  even  In  his  automo- 
bUe  to  protect  himself,  his  family  and 
property. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Absolutely  not. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Then  my  understand- 
ing is  correct. 

Another  question  I  want  cleared  up 
goes  to  the  possession  of  shotguns  and 
rifles  by  persons  under  the  age  of  18 
or  21.  I  ask  this  question  because  my 
State  Is  a  rural  State  and  boys  on  farms 
grow  up  learning  to  use  shotgvms  and 
rifles  for  practical  purposes — among 
others  for  use  against  animals,  rodents, 
and  birds  which  prey  upon  crops,  poul- 
try, and  livestock.  These  young  boys  per- 
form a  useful  and  necessary  sei*vice  for 
the  benefit  of  the  farm. 

As  I  read  and  interpret  the  bill,  there 
is  nothing  in  this  bUl  which  prohibits 
the  sale  of  a  rifle  or  shotgun  to  a  person 
who  has  reached  the  age  of  18,  and  no 
penalty  against  the  possession  or  use 
of  a  shotgun  or  rifle  by  a  person  imder 
the  age  of  18. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  COOPER.  He  could  have  a  rifle  or 
shotg\m.  ^     .  . 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  Is  correct 

Mr  COOPER.  To  emphasize  the  point, 
if  a  boy  under  the  age  of  18  possesses  a 
rifie  or  shotgun,  there  is  no  penalty 
against  him. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  Senator  has  made  a  very  good  point. 
If  the  use  of  a  firearm  were  forbidden  to 
a  person  under  the  age  of  18,  how  would 
the  boy  under  the  age  of  18  kill  rats,  go 
hunting,  participate  In  marksmanship 
contests,  and  do  all  of  those  things  tra- 
ditional In  the  many  rural  areas  of  his 
Stote  and  mine?  .  ^    ^      ^    ♦!,„ 

When  I  originally  introduced  the 
measure,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  brought  up  this  matter  and  we 
discussed  It  In  colloquy  at  some  length. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds.  We  were  in  hopes  of 
getting  to  a  vote.  The  colloquy  now  being 
engaged  in  has  nothing  to  do  with  regis- 
tration and  licensing.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  merits  of  the  bUl  generaUy.  I  suggest 
we  get  back  to  the  point. 

I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the 
Senator  to  finish  his  thought,  but  I  think 
we  should  get  to  the  business  at  hand. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  provide,  on  page  5  of  the  amendment, 
in  subsection  8.  that  a  person  "who  is 
ineligible  for  a  Federal  gun  license  solely 
by  reason  of  age  may  receive  a  firearm 
or  ammimition  for  occasional,  brief,  and 
lawful  recreational  uses." 

That  was  done  to  protect  and  make 
certain  the  types  of  activities  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred  are  protected 
imder  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  wish  to  delay 

action  on  the  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  has  no  time  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tions I  have  asked  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  upon  which 
we  will  next  vote.  They  are  important  to 
the  people  of  my  State,  and  our  farmers. 
Prom  the  correspondence  I  have  received 
from  people  in  my  State,  I  know  that 
this  amendment  is  not  a  very  popular 
amendment.  I  shaU  vote  for  it.  but  I 
wanted  to  clear  up  these  questions  for 
the  people  of  my  State  before  the  vote 
was  cast. 

As  my  questions  have  brought  out 
clearly,  neither  the  Tydings  amendment, 
nor  the  bUl.  authorize  the  confiscation 
of  firearms.  It  does  not  deprive  the  law- 
abiding  citizen  from  owing  firearms, 
from  possessing  a  firearm  in  his  home  or 
business  or  on  his  lands,  or  carrying  it  in 
his  automobile  a  conveyance.  It  does 
not  penalize  a  youth  under  the  age  of 
18  from  using  a  rifle  or  shotgun.  And 
of  course  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
lawful  himter  or  sportsman.  To  put  it 
simply  and  bluntly:  This  bill  and  amend- 
ment do  not  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  lawful  people.  If  the  bill  finally  re- 
quires registration  of  licenses,  it  would  be 
to  assist  In  tracking  criminals,  to  prevent 

crime. 

The  vast  millions  of  people  who  possess 
firearms  are  not  criminals.  They  do  not 
possess  firearms  to  kill  or  to  commit 
crimes.  But  there  are  thousands  of  per- 
sons who  use  firearms  to  kill  or  In  the 
commission  of  crimes.  This  wave  of  vio- 
lence and  crime  will  wreck  our  country. 
It  is  the  millions  of  people  who  are  law 
abiding  who  will  have  to  bear  the  burden 
of  the  bUl,  and  it  is  an  unpopular  burden, 
to  help  stamp  out  crime  in  this  country. 
This  is  the  reason  I  support  the  bill — ^not 
to  deprive  any  law-abiding  citizen  of  any 
right,  but  to  reach  or  try  to  reach  the 
criiEdJials. 
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Qiilre  the  regifitrati 
The  pending  am^ 
the  Senator  fro: 
Ttdings]  also  req 
firearms.  But  this 
further.  In  addltii 
reqiilres     Federal 
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Mr.  ORIFPIN.  M; .  President,  I  have 
sponsored  legislation  which  would  re- 


(d)   The  executor 
estate  containing  a 
this  chapter  shall 
reUry  (of  the  TreasuJy 
registrant  and  shall  at 
fer  of  the  firearm,  return 
registration  to  the  Secretary. 


administrator  of  an 

fli'earm  registered  under 

pr(  mptly  notify  the  Sec- 

)  of  the  death  of  the 

the  time  of  any  trans- 

the  certificate  of 


Section  935 

(a)  Whoever  violate^ 
033  or  934  shaU  be 
ment-  not.  to  exceed 
not  to  exceed  $2,000, 


registrant  would  be 


tlfy  the  Secretary 


arm,"  he  would  be 


n  of  firearms, 
idment  (No.  947)  of 
Maryland      (Mr. 

es  registration  of 
lendment  goes  much 

to  registration,  it 
Icenslng,     and     the 


amendment  contain  s  a  number  of  provi- 
sions which,  in  my    lew,  are  unwise. 
For  example,  sect  on  934(d)  provides: 


provU^,  In  part,  that— 

a  provision  of  section 
I  lunlabed  by  imprlson- 
1  ivo  years,  or  by  a  fl&e 
tr  both. 

Thus,  an  ezecutoi  of  an  estate  by  sim- 
ply not  promptly  notifying  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasiuy  of  the  death  of  a 


subject  to  a  criminal 


penalty  of  |2,000  o^  2  years  in  Jail,  or 
both. 

There  are  other  ^samples.  If  a  regis- 
trant under  this  an  endment  falls  to  no- 


within  10  days  "of 


any  loss,  theft  or  de  struction  of  the  fire- 


i  ubject  to  a  criminal 


penalty  of  $2,000  or  2  years  in  Jail,  or 
both— section  934  (e  . 

Mr.  President,  I  lope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  enact  the  pending  gun  legis- 
lation. And  I  hopi  the  Congress  will 
continue  to  study  a  id  evaluate  the  need 
for  additional  gun  1  >gislation — including 
gim  registration  at  the  State  and  local 
levels. 

But  it- is  unwise  t  >  provide  that  a  reg- 
istrant who  may  lise  or  have  his  gun 
stolen  or  destroyed  will  be  subject  to  a 
$2,000  fine  or  2  ye  irs  in  jail  if  he  fails 
to  notify  the  Secrstary  of  such  a  loss. 
The  registrant  mar  be  totally  unaware 
of  a  loss  or  theft.  /  failure  to  notify  the 
Secretary  could  le  completely  inad- 
vertent. 

Mr.  President,  foi  these  and  other  rea- 
sons, I  believe  the  amendment  simply 
goes  too  far  and  vould  be  rejected. 

Mr.  CANNON.  M  r.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed to  all  proposals  which  would  re- 
quire Federal  regis  ration  of  firearms.  I 
believe  that  registr  ition  is  a  matter  ex- 
clusively in  the  Stite  domain. 

Registration  of  gi  ns  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  problem  a  i  hand  in  the  United 
States — crime  prev  mtion.  Some  of  the 
most  notorious  cri  nes  of  the  last  few 
years  were  oommlited  by  mentally  or 
emotionally  disturb  Jd  persons  using  reg- 
istered guns.  For  ;he  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  require  eve  -y  gim-owning  citizen 
in  the  United  Stales  to  register  with  a 
State  or  Federal  ai  ency  is  to  spoon  feed 
the  public  with  tte  idea  that  this  will 
solve  our  crime  pro  blems.  It  will  not.  We 
will  then  be  faced  >  rith  the  danger  of  in- 
stilling in  the  pulilic  a  false  sense  of 
security  by  creatiiu ;  the  hope  that  crime 


will  lessen  because 


honest  citizens  have 


registered  their  guis. 

The  proper  appr  lach  is  for  each  State 
to  determine  its  ow  i  crime  problems  and 


priorities,  and  to  go  on  from  there  to 
apply  the  appropriate  measures. 

The  correct  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  limited  to  its  use  of 
power  to  control  interstate  conunerce  to 
ensure  that  such  commerce  is  not  used 
to  flout  State  and  local  laws. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlfginla.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  sUte  my  support  for 
the  measure  now  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Gim  Control  Act  of  1968. 

This  bill  is  not  a  panacea.  Nor  is  it 
simply  a  useless  addition  to  our  statute 
books.  Rather,  I  believe,  the  bill  repre- 
sents an  honest  effort  to  solve  an  ex- 
tremely knotty  problem — to  provide  some 
measure  of  control  over  the  Illegal  and 
improper  use  of  long  guns  and  other 
destructive  devices  while  at  the  same  time 
allowing  legitimate  purchases  of  fire- 
arms by  qualified  law-abiding  citizens. 

I  believe  the  prohibitions  against  the 
over-the-counter  sales  and  interstate 
mail-order  sales  of  weapons  are  worth- 
while ones.  Arrayed  against  the  incon- 
venience which  may  result  to  the  legiti- 
mate purchaser  is  the  fact  that  no  longer 
will  criminals,  deranged  persons,  and  Ju- 
veniles be  able  to  simply  rent  a  post  office 
box,  send  a  cash  payment,  and  receive 
a  deadly  firearm  through  the  malls.  The 
effect  of  this  law.  hopefully,  will  be  to 
make  more  difficult  the  acquisition  of 
firearms  by  these  persons. 

I  am  opposed,  however,  to  the  amend- 
ment requiring  the  licensing  of  gun 
owners  and  the  registration  of  firearms. 
I  believe  this  amendment  Is  unworkable, 
will  have  little  practical  good  effect,  will 
be  unduly  burdensome  to  law-abiding 
citizens,  and  only  end  up  creating  a  vast 
new  Federal  bureaucracy. 

The  amendment  to  require  registra- 
tion and  licensing  would  not  produce  the 
desired  effect  on  criminals  or  those  with 
intent  to  use  a  gun  to  commit  a  crime 
because  it  is  hardly  likely  that  such  in- 
dividuals would  bother  to  comply  with  a 
registration  or  licensing  law  which  would 
surely  link  them  and  their  firearm  to 
the  crime.  Individuals  who  have  no  re- 
spect for  law  to  begin  with  will  not  bother 
to  obey  a  law  telling  them  to  register 
their  firearms.  And  these  individuals 
have  ways  of  getting  guns  without  pur- 
chasing them  through  normal,  legiti- 
mate channels.  And  in  many  instances 
they  simply  steal  the  guns. 

Further,  the  number  of  applications 
for  licenses  and  registration  certificates 
is  bound  to  run  into  the  millions.  This 
may  sound  staggering,  but  the  propo- 
nents of  gun  licensing  and  registration 
have  made  the  point,  and  on  this  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  them,  that  there  may 
be  as  many  as  100  million  guns  in  the 
United  States.  Assuming  this  to  be  so. 
and  assuming  that  the  owners  of  most  of 
these  weapons  will  want  to  comply  with 
the  law.  Just  administering  the  licensing 
and  registration  provisions  of  this 
amendment  would  create  a  tremendous 
new  tax  burden  and  drain  on  the  Federal 
treasury  at  a  time  when  we  can  ill  afford 
such  new  outlays. 

I  think  the  proper  place  for  gun  licens- 
ing and  registration,  if  done  at  all,  is  at 
the  State  or  local  level.  The  States,  coun- 
ties, and  municipalities  are  the  govern- 
mental bodies  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  nearly  all  of  the  police  ac- 


tivities in  our  country,  and,  therefore,  it 
is  not  imreasonable  to  feel  that  they 
should  also  assume  the  lion's  share  of 
any  registration  and  licensing  program, 
if  such  is  to  be  had. 

Not  only  could  they  provide  more  ef- 
fective control;  they  could  probably  do 
it  at  less  expense  than  can  the  Federal 
Government.  In  my  opinion,  all  that  a 
Federal  licensing  or  registration  bill  wUl 
do  is  to  make  it  that  much  more  difBcult 
for  an  honeet,  law-abiding  citizen  to  ob- 
tain a  weapon  while  in  no  way  enhancing 
our  law  enforcement  capabilities  or  cut- 
ting into  the  rising  crime  rate. 

I  believe  that  if  we  really  want  to  do 
something  about  the  crime  problem  we 
ought  to  strike  at  some  of  the  real  causes 
of  our  rising  crime  rate:  The  diminishing 
power  of  the  police  which  has  resulted 
from  certain  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decisions;  shortcomings  in  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act  which  result  in  faUure  to  im- 
pose adequate  ball  restrictions  on  per- 
sons arrested  for  serious  crimes  and 
awaiting  trial;  the  inabUity  of  many 
courts  to  swiftly  deal  with  criminals  be- 
cause of  overcrowded  court  dockets;  the 
shocking  degree  of  recidivism  present 
among  those  who  have  l>een  released 
from  confinement  after  serving  their 
sentences;  and  the  growing  permissive- 
ness and  disrespect  for  authority  in  the 
home,  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  and 
throughout  our  societal  structure. 

We  have  more  than  enough  laws  now 
to  reverse  the  spiralling  crime  rate.  The 
difficulty  is  not  a  dearth  of  laws,  but 
rather  in  the  failure  to  firmly  and  swiftly 
enforce  them. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  modifying  his  amendment  as 
suggested  by  him? 

The  Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  the 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative ) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  If  he  were  present, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore. 
I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
notmce  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Grueninc]  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett] ,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Folbright],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  fMr.  Mc- 
Govern],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoMRONEY],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [^tr• 
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FuLBRiGHTl,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gruening],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SxATHERsl.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from'  South  Dakota  would  vote 
"nay."  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  would  vote  "nay." 

Also,  if  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Sioth]  would  vote 
•yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  31, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 


provide  for  the  popular  election  of  the 
Governor  of  Guam,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


Brewster 

Brooke 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Pong 

Ooodell 

Oore 

Hart 

Bartke 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bible 

Boggs 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Church 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ellender 


(No.  2791>g.] 

TEAS— 31 

Rayden 

Inouye 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Kucbel 

Magnuson 

McOee 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Nelson 

Pastore 

NAYS— 65 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Oriffln 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hatfield 

Hickenlooper 

HUI 

Holland 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Lauscbe 

Long,  La. 

McClellan 

Metcalf 

Miller 


Pell 

Percy 

Prosmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcofr 

Scott 

Tydlngs 

WUUams.  N.J. 

Toung,  Ohio 


Montoya 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Prouty 

RusseU 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tbtirmond 

Tower 

WUUams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

YounK,  N.  Dak. 


PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLT  RECORDED— 1 
Mansfield,  for. 


Bartlett 
Bennett 
Pulbrlght 
Oruenlng 
Long.  Mo. 


NOT  VOTING— 13 
McCarthy  Muskie 


McOovem 
Monroney 
Morse 
Morton 


Smathers 
Smith 


So  Mr.  Ttdings'  modified  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
September  11. 1968  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  (S.  449)  to 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  and  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate: 

S.747.  A  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Earl  C. 
Chamberlayne: 

S.  772.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Vloleta 
V.  Ortega  Brown; 

S905.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Theodore  Nelson; 

S.1327.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Samad 
Momtazee; 

S.  1354.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bong 
Oh  Kim; 

S.  1470.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Ida 
group  of  mining  claims  in  Josephine  County, 
Oreg.: 

S.  2260.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hugo 
Vicente  Cartaya; 

S.  2371.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Herman 
J.  Lohmann; 

S.  2477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pang 
Luke  Cblu; 

S.  2606.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Eplf  anlo  Morera; 

S  2706.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yung  Ran 
Kim; 

S.  2720.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Heng  Llong 
Thung; 

S.  2759.  An  act  conferring  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  S.  Sgt.  Ivan  Glaus  King; 

S.  3024.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Smith  (Noboru  Kawano) ;  and 

8J.  Res.  185.  Joint  resolution  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  to  Maria 
Mercedes  Rlewerts. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  17126)  to 
amend  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
POAGE,  Mr,  Gathings.  Mr.  Puhcell,  Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Belcher,  Mr.  Teague  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mrs.  Mat  were  appointed 
nianagers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
of  the  Senate,  severally  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  It  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

S.  857.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Puget  Sound 
Plywood,  Inc.,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.; 

S.  1069.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Chimg 
Chick  Nahm;  and 

S.  1662.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anastasla  D. 
Mpatzlanl. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2897)  for 
the  relief  of  James  T.  O'Brien,  with 
amendments,  in  which  It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


The  message  further  aimoimced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  1696.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Deme- 
trlos  KonstantlnoB  Oeorgaras  (also  known  as 
James  K.  Oeorgaras) ; 

H.R.  2288.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
B.  Franklin; 

H.R.  2661.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  E.  P. 
Port,  Cora  Lee  Port  Corbett,  and  W.  R.  Port; 

H.R.  3627.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Josefina 
P.  Vlera; 

H.R.  4936.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  P.  Puentes; 

H.R.  6970.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Pedro 
Irlzarry  Ouldo; 

H  Jl.  6325.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Ist.  Lt. 
Allan  L.  Schooler; 

H.R.  7502.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Pierre  Samuel  du  Pont  Darden; 

H.R.  7957.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Darlo  Duque; 

HJR.  8091.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Waverly  Watson,  Jr.; 

H.R.  8245.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Martin 
AdoUc  Olner-Zaldlvar; 

H.R.  11085.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Rafael  Ramon  Pascual; 

H.R.  11253.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Moussakhanl; 

H.R.  12766.  An  act  to  permit  the  vessel 
Marpole  to  be  documented  for  use  In  the 
coastwise  trade; 

KR.  12860.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis 
Ravenet; 

H.R.  13351.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ana  Mae 
Yap-Dlangco; 

H.R.  13374.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Sfc. 
Patrick  Marratto,  U.S.  Army  (retired) ; 

H.R.  14016.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Augusto  Usategul; 

HJt.  14380.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Al  Bok 
Chun; 

H.R.  14389.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Erdogan  Y.  Baysal; 

H.R.  14467.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Thomas  Cosby,  Jr.; 

H.R.  14513.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zumnit 
Sooley; 

H.R.  14786.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Coemlna 
Rugglero; 

H.R.  15060.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jaime  E.  Lazaro; 

H.R.  15061.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Lydia  L.  Lazaro; 

H  R.  15174.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Ernesto  Jose  Giro; 

H.R.  15210.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ramon  R.  Azaret; 

H.R  15476.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marjorle  J.  Hottenroth; 

H.R.  15634.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Carlos  M.  Perez-Abreu; 

H.R.  15969.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizen- 
ship posthumously  upon  Sp4c  Klaus  Josef 
Strauss; 

HJl.  16238.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Orlando  Balea: 

H.R.  17022.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Private 
Willy  R  MlchaUk,  RA  15924409: 

HJl.  17109.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Henry  E. 
Doolcy* 

H.R.  17222.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roberto 
Quero; 

HJl  18174.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jacques  Charbonnlez; 

H  R.  18274.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Manuel  E.  Tayko;  and 

HR.  18316.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Esteban  G.  Frlera. 


EaiROLLED  BITiT.S  SIGNED 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 

Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 

following  enrolled  bills: 
S.  224.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  rtiiablUta- 

tlon  of  the  Eklutna  project,  Alaska,  and  for 

other  purposes; 
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8.444.  An    act   to 
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MtablUh   the  Plaining 


Oorge,  National  Recre  ktlon  Area  in  the  States 
of  Utah  and  Wyoming,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  1440.  An  act  to  iholude  In  the  prohibi- 


tions contained  in 


United  States  Code,  tae  transportation  with 
unlawful  Intent  In  ln\  erstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce of  traveler's  fbecks  bearing  forged 
countersignatures; 


S.  1037.  An   act   to 
Valley  Authority  Act 


amend  the  Tennessee 
>f  1833  with  respect  to 


certain  provisions  applicable  to  condemna- 
tion proceedings: 

S.  3715.  An  act  to  i^vlde  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appro;  nated  to  pay  a  Judg- 


ment in  favor  of  th« 


Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  aid  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3072.  An  act  to  i  mend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  ft  r  the  rehabilitation  of 
Ouam.  and  for  oth^  purposes,"  approved 
November  4,  1963 

S.  3182.  An  act  to  duthorlEe  the  purchase, 
sale,  exchange,  mortgi  ge,  and  long-term  leas- 
ing of  land  by  the  &  rlnotnlsh  Indian  Tribal 
Coqunun}t2,  and  for  >ther  purposes: 


3^3420.  iUi   act  to 


authorise  a  per  capita 


distribution  of  9600  f  -om  funds  arising  from 


a  Judgment  In  favo' 

Tribes  of  the  Colvllle 

S.  3S78.  An  act  to 


of  the  Confederated 
Reservation: 
llrect  the  Secretary  of 


Agriculture  to  releake,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  a  cond  itlon  in  a  deed  convey- 
ing certain  lands  to  tl  le  South  Carolina  State 
Commission  of  Forest  ry  so  as  to  permit  such 
Commission,  subject  to  a  certain  condition, 
to  exchange  such  lani  la; 

S.  3620.  An  act  to  ]  irovlde  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  fu  ads  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Quechui  Tribe  of  the  Fort 
Yuma  Reservation,  C  Ulf .,  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  doclcet  ifo.  318,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  3621.  An  act  to  drovlde  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appro|riated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Muckleshoot  Tribe  of 
Indians  In  Indian  Cla  ms  Commission  docket 


No.  98.  and  for  other 


jurposes; 


S.  3671.  An  act  to  pi  >vlde  for  the  striking  of 
medals  In  commemoi  ation  of  the  two  hun- 


dredth anniversary  oi 
mouth  College; 

S.  3687.  An  act  to 
Agriculture  to  release 
States  a  condition  in 


S.  3728.  An   act   to 


Kiowa,    Comanche, 
Indians  of  Oklahoma, 


bUs 


The  following 
twice  by  their  titles 
cated: 

fo- 


iDT 


H  R.  1596.  An  act 
Konstantinoe     Oeorg^ras 
James  K.  Qeorgaras) 

H.R.  2288.  An  act 
Franlclln; 

H.R.  2661.   An   act 
Fort.    Cora    Lee   Foiit 
Fort; 

H.R.  3627.  An  act 
F.  Vlera; 

HJt.  4836.  An  act 
Mrs.  John  F.  Fuente^ 

HJt.  5970.  An  act 
Irizarry  Ouldo; 

H.R.  6325.  An  act 
Allan  L.  Schooler; 

H.R.  7502.  An  act  fdr 
of  Pierre  Samuel   di 

HJt.  7957.  An  act  f^r 
Duque; 

HJt.  8091.  An  act  tor 
Waverly  Watson,  Jr.; 

H.R.  8245.  An  act  fdr 
Adolfo  Olner-ZaldlTi  r: 


tton  2314  of  ttUe  18, 


Chickasaw  Nation  or 


the  founding  of  Dart- 


llrect  the  Secretary  of 

on  liehalf  of  the  United 

a  deed  conveying  cer- 


R.R.  1108ft.  An   act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Rafael  Ramon  Pascual; 

HJl.  11283.  An   act   for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Moussakhani; 

HJl.  12860.  An   act   for  the   reUef   of  Dr. 
Lutt  Ravenet; 

H.R.  13351.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ana 
Mae  Tap-Dlangco: 

H.R.  13374.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  SFC 
Patrick  Marratto,  U.S.  Army  (retired); 

H.R.  14016.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Augusto  Usategul; 

H.R.  14380.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Al  Bok 
Chun: 

HJl.  14389.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Erdogan  Y.  Baysal; 

H.R.  14467.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Thomas  Cosby,  Jr.; 

H.R.  14613.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zumrut 
Sooley: 

HJt.  14786.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Coemina 
Rugglero; 

HJt.  15060.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jaime  E.  LasaTb; 

H.R.  16061.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Lydla  L.  lAzaro; 

H.R.  15174.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Ernesto  Jose  Olro; 

HJt.  15210.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ramon  R.  Aaaret; 

H.R.  15476.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marjorte  J.  Hottenroth; 

HJi.  15634.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Carlos  M.  Peres-Abreu; 

HJI.  16960.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  clttzen- 
shlp  posthumously  upon  Sp4c  Klaus  Josef 
Strauss; 

HJI.  16238.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Or- 
lando Balea; 

HJt.  17109.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
E.  Dooley: 

HJt.  17222.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roberto 
Quero; 

H.R.  18174.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jacques  Charbonnlez; 

HJt.  18274.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Manuel  E.  Tayko;  and 

HJI.  18316.  An  act  for  the  reUef  at  Dr. 
Esteban  O.  Friera;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  12766.  An  act  to  permit  the  vessel 
Marpole  to  be  documented  for  use  in  the 
coastwise  trade;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 


taln  lands  to  the  Stat^  of  Ohio,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 


authorize   the  use  of 


fimds   from    a   Judgiaent   in    favor   of   the 


4nd    Apache   Tribes    of 
and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE   BIUS    REFERRED 


were  severally  read 
and  referred  as  Indl- 


the  relief  of  Demetrios 
( also    known    as 


fc  r  the  relief  of  Charles  B. 


for  the  relief  of  E.  F. 
Corbett,    and    W.    R. 


lar 


the  relief  of  Joseflna 

the  relief  of  Mr.  and 

for  the  relief  of  Pedro 

ror  the  relief  of  1st  Lt. 

the  relief  of  the  estate 
Pont  Darden; 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Darto 

the  relief  of  Charles 

the  relief  of  Dr.  Martin 


GUN  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3633)  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  better 
control  of  the  interstate  trsifDc  in  fire- 
arms. 

AMKNOMKNT    NO.    BTS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  (No.  972),  and  ask 
that  It  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  (No.  972),  as  follows: 

On  page  24,  after  line  10,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections : 

"(n)(l)  After  December  31.  1970.  no  li- 
cense sbaJl  be  renewed  or  granted  under  sec- 
tion 923  to  an  applicant  whose  place  of  busi- 
ness is  located  in  a  State  which  does  not 
have  In  effect  a  firearm  control  law  which — 

"(A)  requires  all  residents  of  the  State 
who  own  or  possess  firearms  to  register  the 
firearms,  within  a  reasonable  time,  with  the 
appropriate  State  or  local  authorities; 

"(B)  is  adequate  to  insure  that  ownership 
or  possession  of  firearms  and  ammunition 
will  be  denied,  to  persons  who.  by  reason  of 
age,  mental  capacity,  criminal  record,  or 
other  Incapacity,  are  Incapable  of  exercising 
sound  Judgment  in  handling  firearms; 

"(C)  provides  a  central  State  registry  of 
information  on  the  make,  model,  serial  num- 


ber, and  other  identifying  characteristics  of 
the  firearm; 

"(D)  provides  Information  as  to  the  Identi- 
fication and  address  of  the  owner  of  the  fire- 
arm; 

"(E)  provides  that  all  transfers  of  owner- 
ship of  any  firearm  shall  be  registered  and 
that  the  transferee  shall  furnish  the  same 
information  and  meet  the  same  requirements 
as  are  required  when  the  firearm  is  initially 
registered; 

"(F)  provides  appropriate  penalties  to  in- 
sure compliance  with  the  State  registration 
and  firearm  control  law; 

"(Q)  provides  for  the  transmittal  of  in- 
formation contained  in  the  central  State 
firearm  registry  to  the  National  Crime  In- 
formation Center  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation:  ProtHded.  That  information 
contained  in  the  registry  shall  not  be  dis- 
closed except  to  law  enforcement  officers  re- 
quiring such  information  in  pursuit  of  their 
official  duties. 

"(2)  The  determination  as  to  whether  the 
State  has  in  effect  legislation  which  meets 
these  standards  is  to  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary's  deter- 
mination shall  be  reviewable  de  novo  pur- 
suant to  chapter  7,  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  in  an  action  instituted  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  within  whose 
Jurisdiction  the  State  is  located  by  any  per- 
son or  State  adversely  affected.  Within  ninety 
days  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  shall  propose  regulations 
setting  forth  the  criteria  he  will  apply  in 
determining  whether  State  legislation  meets 
the  standards  set  out  in  this  subsection. 

"(o)  The  National  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice,  established 
pursuant  to  section  402  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(82  Stat.  197;  Public  Law  90-351:  Act  of  June 
19.  1968).  is  directed  to  study  the  problems 
that  State  governments  face  in  formulat- 
ing, drafting,  and  enacting  registration  and 
firearm  control  laws,  and  to  recommend  to 
the  Congress  a  program  for  Federal  assist- 
ance by  June  1,  1969." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks will  be  very  brief.  I  do  not  Intend 
to  detain  the  Senate  at  any  length  in 
connection  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  passage  of  adequate 
Federal  firearms  control  legislation  Is  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  me,  to  other 
Members  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation.  It  Is  Imperative  that 
the  Congress  enact  Federal  legislation 
which  will  end  uncontrolled  Interstate 
and  mall-order  traffic  In  firearms  to 
anonymous  purchasers.  Irresponsible  and 
unregulated  commerce  in  firearms  has 
rendered  ineffective  the  efforts  of  those 
States  which  have  acted  to  establish 
reasonable  and  recdistlc  gun  controls. 

Enactment  of  Federal  legislation  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  circumvention  of 
State  and  local  law  is  a  reasonable  and  a 
necessary  exercise  of  the  Federal  power 
over  Interstate  commerce. 

But  more  than  Federal  legislation  is 
needed.  It  Is  imperative.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  States  assume  their  responsi- 
bilities and  enact  reasonable  legislation 
which  will  keep  firearms  out  of  the  hands 
of  those  who  should  not  have  them,  and 
which  will  be  of  assistance  in  the  pre- 
vention of  crime. 

The  enactment  of  title  IV  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  on  June  19  of  this  year  gave  the 
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American  people  a  Federal  gtm  control 
law  which  prevents  the  circumvention  of 
laws  which  now  regulate  the  sale  of 
handgims  in  virtually  every  State  and 
local  Jurisdiction. 

When  that  measure  was  considered, 
amendments  were  offered  which  would 
have  extended  the  mail-order  ban  to 
rifles  and  shotgtms.  Thoee  amendments 
were  not  adopted.  The  reason  they  were 
not  adopted,  in  my  Judgment,  was  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  that  very  few  States 
or  local  Jiu-isdictlons  have  laws  govern- 
ing rifles  and  shotguns.  Consequently, 
an  extension  of  the  mail-order  ban  to 
long  guns  would  not  have  had  the  result 
of  placing  them  under  effective  State 
and  local  control.  Rather,  it  would  have 
mere^  caused  additional  expense  and  in- 
convenience to  the  legitimate  purchaser. 
In  the  absence  of  effective  State  law  on 
long  gtms,  the  effect  of  extending  the 
mail-order  ban  to  rifles  and  shotgims 
would  have  been  merely  to  require  a 
purchaser  to  have  a  gun  dealer  order  a 
mail-order  firearm  for  him. 

I  was,  therefore,  pleased  to  learn  that 
S.  3633,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  in- 
corporates provisions  which  minimizes 
any  additional  expense  or  inconvenience 
to  people  who  purchase  firearms  for  le- 
gitimate purposes.  In  my  Judgment,  S. 
3633  is  a  positive  step  forward  toward 
sensible  Federal  regulation  of  the  impor- 
tation, manufacture,  eoid  sale  of  firearms. 
I  am  not  persuaded  by  the  arguments  of 
those  who  contend  that  the  bill  would 
unreasonably  burden  responsible  pur- 
chasers of  firearms.  And,  though  I  am 
not  pleased  with  all  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee,  I 
intend  to  support  the  measure. 

I  continue,  however,  to  believe  that 
Federal  legislation  is  not  the  final  an- 
swer. Certainly,  reasonable  and  well-de- 
signed State  laws  on  the  subject  of  fire- 
arms control  are  an  absolute  necessity  if 
the  problem  of  gun  control  Is  to  be  dealt 
with  effectively. 

The  problem  of  how  to  persuade  the 
States  to  &6opt  effective  gim  control  laws 
Is,  however,  a  very  perplexing  question. 

Some  have  proposed  that  In  the  ab- 
sence of  State  action  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ^ould  go  ahead  and  enact  leg- 
islation to  establish  a  national  registra- 
tion and  licensing  system.  The  admin- 
istration, for  example,  has  recommended 
Federal  licensing  and  registration  leg- 
islation which  would  apply  in  those 
States  whose  laws  fall  to  meet  minimum 
Federal  standards. 

Similar  proposals  for  Federal  legisla- 
tion have  been  made  by  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

I  have  studied  these  proposals  very 
carefully,  because  I  believe  that  some 
form  of  firearms  registration  is  neces- 
sary. Registration  would  be  of  great  ben- 
efit in  the  prevention  of  crime  and  in 
keeping  firearms  out  of  the  hands  of 
persons  who  by  reason  of  age,  mental 
capacity,  criminal  record  or  other  in- 
capacity are  incapable  of  exercising 
sound  Judgment  in  handling  firearms. 
In  addition  to  deterring  irresponsible 
traffic  In  firearms,  a  sound  registration 
could  be  of  positive  benefit  to  the  legiti- 
mate gun  owner  by  furnishing  a  record 
of  title  to  his  property. 

It  is  my  Judgment,  however,  that  to  be 


practical  and  to  be  effective  a  registra- 
tion system  must  be  a  matter  of  State 
law — with  administration  and  enforce- 
ment in  the  hands  of  local  authorities. 
The  benefits  to  be  gained  by  firearms 
regulation  and  the  problems  of  adminis- 
tration are  not  the  same  in  rural  areas 
and  urban  areas;  nor  are  they  the  same 
In  New  York  as  in  Alaska — or  in  my 
State  of  Washington. 

Consequently,  each  State  must  be  free 
to  evaluate  its  own  needs  and  to  enact 
legislation  which  fits  those  needs. 

Adoption  of  a  national  registration 
and  licensing  system  would  amount  to 
an  unprecedented  extension  of  Federal 
powers  beyond  the  regulation  of  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  to  cover  individ- 
uals. I  have  serious  reservations  and 
doubts  as  to  whether  this  would  be  either 
a  proper  or  a  desirable  exercise  of  Fed- 
eral author!^. 

Furthermore,  I  question  whether  these 
proposals  are  workable  from  the  stand- 
p>olnt  of  administration  and  enforcement. 
With  an  estimated  100  to  200  million  fire- 
arms in  private  ownership,  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  national  registration  and 
licensing  system  would  be  a  monumental 
task.  It  is  unclear  Just  how  the  proposed 
program  of  Federal  registration  and  li- 
censing would,  or  even  could,  be  en- 
forced. We  do  not  have  a  national  police 
force  in  the  United  States,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  one  established. 

Finally,  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
almost  all  of  the  criminal  laws  In  the 
United  States  are  established  and  en- 
forced imder  State  law,  and  not  Federal 
law.  Matters  within  the  police  powers  of 
the  States  should  remain  under  State 
Jurisdiction  in  accordance  with  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  federal  system. 

There  is,  I  believe,  a  realistic  and 
commonsense  alternative  to  establish- 
ing a  national  registration  and  licensing 
system.  The  alternative  is  simply  to  pro- 
hibit the  shipment  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  of  any  firearms  or  am- 
munition to  States  which  do  not  have  in 
effect  a  firearms  control  law  which  meets 
minimum  Federal  standards.  The  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered  adopts  this 
approach. 

The  merit  of  this  approach  is  that  it 
leaves  the  administration  of  firearm  con- 
trol laws  with  the  States.  If  a  State  fails 
to  enact  an  adequate  gun  control  law 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  by  De- 
cember 31.  1970,  no  licenses  will  be  re- 
newed or  granted  imder  section  923  of 
the  bill,  to  manufacturers.  Importers, 
dealers,  or  collectors.  The  effect  of  this 
provision  is  that  all  shipments  of  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  into  the  State  would 
cease  until  an  adequate  gun  control  law 
is  enacted. 

The  minimum  Federal  standards  are 
set  out  in  the  amendment  and  are  clear 
and  straightforward.  They  provide  the 
protection  the  public  needs  and  demands, 
and  at  the  saiae  time  they  allow  individ- 
ual States  the  flexibility  to  draft  legis- 
lation which  fits  local  circumstances. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  think  we  must 
all  be  fully  aware  that  the  enactment  of 
State  and  Federal  firearms  legislation 
will  not  solve  all  the  problems  related  to 
firearms.  Unfortunately,  the  extent  to 
which  gun  control  legislation  can  deter 
and  prevent  crime  and  needless  loss  of 


life  has  been  greatly  overstated.  But 
reasonable  legislation  is  a  st^  in  the 
right  direction. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  the  purpose  of  his  asking 
questions. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  I  agree  that  Federal  registra- 
tion is  not  appropriate  and  is  not  needed 
and  probably  would  be  ineffective,  and 
certainly  tremendously  expensive.  I  go 
along  with  the  Senator  from  Washington 
part  of  the  way.  but  it  seems  to  me  what 
he  has  done  here  is  to  indirectly  achieve 
national  registration  of  firearms  by 
providing  certain  Federal  standards  that 
require  compliance  on  the  part  of  the 
States  with  these  standards. 

Page  2  of  the  amendment  contains  the 
words : 

The  determination  as  to  whether  the  State 
has  in  effect  legislation  which  meets  these 
standards  is  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

How  would  the  Secretary  know  as  much 
about  our  individual  States  and  whether 
or  not  the  registration  requirements  and 
firearms  control  requirements  of  a  par- 
ticular State  fit  the  needs  of  that  State 
as  the  Governor  of  the  State,  for  ex- 
ample? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  First  of  all,  sc«neone  at 
the  Federal  level  must  make  the  determi- 
nation. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Why? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  For  the  simple  reason 
that  if  it  were  left  to  the  individual  States 
and  their  conclusions  were  final,  the 
legislation  would  be  meaningless.  All  they 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  say.  "We 
have  complied" — that  is  a  conclusion — 
when  in  truth  and  fact  the  broad  stand- 
ards— and  they  are  broad — have  not  been 
met. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Does  not  the  Senator 
really  believe  that  a  legislature  or  a 
Governor  of  any  State,  his  or  mine  or 
any  other  State,  knows  much  better  and 
much  more  intimately  the  requirements 
of  the  State  than  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  my  good  friend  that  there  is 
nothing  new  about  this  kind  of  require- 
ment. We  have,  for  instance,  the  whole 
concept  of  unemployment  compensation 
based  on  the  fact  that  standards  are  laid 
down  which  States  must  comply  with, 
and  if  they  fall  to  comply,  the  taxes  con- 
tinue to  be  collected  and  they  cannot 
collect  benefits.  That  Is  determined  by 
a  Federal  agency. 

If  the  Senator  will  go  on  and  read  fur- 
ther, he  will  find  that  if,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  aggrieved  party,  the  findings 
of  the  Secretary  are  arbitrary  and 
capricious,  or  if  for  some  other  reason 
the  aggrieved  party  wants  to  test  the 
Secretary's  determination,  the  plaintiff, 
of  course,  has  access  to  the  courts.  We 
have  made  very  liberal  the  right  of  ap- 
peal directly  to  the  circuit  court  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  State  is 
located. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  I  irleld. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Th  s  fact  that  this  l8  not 
a  new  approach  is  (ine  of  the  things  that 
disturbs  me,  becaus ;  we  applied  this  par- 
ticular concept  to  t  le  nth  degree  for  the 
nrst  Ume  in  the  son  ailed  Highway  Beau- 
tlflcatlon  Act.  In  wl  Ich  we  gave  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerc(  i  the  right  to  veto  an 
act  of  a  State  legisli  kture  which  had  been 
signed  by  the  Oovi  mor.  This  Is  a  veto 
power  greater  by  fi  ir  than  that  held  by 
the  President  of  tte  United  States,  be- 
cause Congress  can  at  least,  if  it  wishes, 
override  the  Presidential  veto,  but  here 
we  have  the  man  w  lo  sets  up  the  stand- 
ard acting  as  the  :  udge  of  whether  the 
standard  set  up  by  Ae  State  agrees  with 
his  ideas  and  conce  ;>ts.  and  invoking  the 
penalty. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Ihat  is  not  correct. 
Congress  sets  up  I  he  standards,  and  I 
submit  that  provli  Ion  is  made  for  the 
court  taxeview  ths  matter.  It  is  all  a 
questlcm*^  law;  thi  ire  would  be  no  ques- 
tions of  fact  Involved  In  that  kind  of 
proceeding — to  determine  whether  the 
conditions  establlst  ed  by  Congress  have 
been  met. 

So  there  Is  JudUlal  review.  I  do  not 
see  how  there  can  be  any  objection  to 
that  kind  of  proc«dure. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  W  U  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Y  is. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  H<w  does  the  Senator 
deduce  that  Congress  sets  the  standards 
from  the  language  of  the  amendment. 


which  reads: 

within  ninety  days 
ment  of  this  Act  the 


apply  In  determining 


from  the  date  of  enact- 

Secretary  shall  propose 

regulations  setting  f c  rth  the  criteria  he  will 


whether  State  legisla- 


tion  meets    the   standards   set   out    in    this 
subsection. 

The  standards  aie  very  vague,  pious, 
pleasing,  and  persut  slve.  but  they  are  not 
meticulous  and  com  slete  in  detail. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  :  lo,  but  the  point  Is 
that  they  cannot  go  beyond  the  statutory 
criteria  laid  down  by  Congress;  and  If 
there  is  any  quest  on  as  to  the  action 
taken  by  the  Secre  »ry  of  the  Treasury, 
then  the  aggrieve<  party  can  go  right 
into  the  circuit  iourt  for  a  Judicial 
review. 

We  have  the  alte  native  here  of  having 
the  authority  veste  1  in  the  State,  to  sim- 
ply make  a  leglsla  Ive  finding  that  they 
have  complied  whsn  in  fact  they  have 
not.  That  would  tea  meaningless  ges- 
ture. Instead,  the  i  amendment  would  es- 
tablish Federal  stindards  and  provide 
for  Judicial  review.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  exp  red. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  1 3  leld  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  2  ad(i  Itional  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  M'.  President,  I  regret 
that  my  distinguish  ed  friend  from  Wash- 
ington does  not  hive  the  confidence  In 
the  reliability,  thi  honesty,  and  the 
perspicacity  of  Slate  legislatures  and 
governors  that  I  happen  to  have.  I  be- 
lieve they  will  ac :  responsibly  in  this 
connection. 

I  Increasingly  resent  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  this  Congress  and  this  adminls 
tration.  Mr.  Presic  ent,  to  apply  the  doc 
trine  of  what  I  cfill  "coercive  coopera- 
tion." 


They  say,  "This  is  strictly  voluntary; 
you  can  do  it,  but  unless  you  do  it,  the 
Federal  Government  will  come  in  and 
tell  you  the  penalty  is  going  to  be  such- 
and-such,  or  no  maker  of  firearms  can 
send  firearms  or  ammunition  into  your 
State"  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Highway 
Beautification  Act,  "We  wUl  withhold 
10  percent  of  yoiu"  highway  funds." 

That  is  a  curious  kind  of  cooperation, 
a  curious  kind  of  partnership.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  a  voluntary  approach;  it 
is  a  totalitarian,  compulsory,  coercive 
approach.  It  is  about  as  voluntary,  Mr. 
President,  as  a  speech  by  an  ofiBcial  of 
the  Czechoslovakian  government,  speak- 
ing from  Prague,  welcoming  in  the  in- 
vading troops  of  Russia.  He  may  make  it, 
but  he  makes  It  under  coercion.  I  am 
against  this  increasing  tendency  of  an 
almighty  Federal  Government  to  shove 
people  around,  and  now  to  start  shov- 
ing States  and  State  legislatures  around. 
I  hoi)e  this  well  intentloned  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
srlelds  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  can 
someone  yield  me  15  minutes? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  15  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
placed  on  the  desk  this  morning  an 
amendment  quite  similar  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  the  minority  leader 
[Mr.  Dtrksen],  relative  to  the  Judicial 
review  powers  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

On  Monday,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  submitted  to  the  Senate  an 
amendment  to  restrict  the  Judicial  re- 
view powers  of  the  High  Court  In  por- 
nography or  obscenity  cases. 

There  is  a  question  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality and  the  germaneness  of  this 
particular  amendment,  but  there  is  no 
question  about  what  is  the  primary  con- 
cern in  the  Nation  today  with  respect  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  its  judicial 
review  authority;  and  of  far  more  con- 
cern than  obscenity  or  pornography  Is 
the  matter  of  the  public  school  system  of 
America. 

I  shall  limit  my  remarks  now  with  the 
imderstanding.  Mr.  President,  that  I  in- 
tend to  watch  the  course  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Dllnois;  and 
If  this  body  finds  it  germane,  then  I  shall 
submit  my  amendment  at  that  particular 
time,  because  I  believe  it  is  of  greater 
Import. 

Referring  to  the  matter  of  the  school 
cases.  I  hearken  the  memory  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  time  when  these  cases  were 
first  presented  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  December  of  1952.  when  the 
then  Mr.  Thurgood  Marshall,  prior  to 
his  elevation  to  the  bench  as  Associate 
Justice  Thurgood  Marshall,  was  arguing 
the  school  cases.  There  were  five  States 
involved  at  that  particular  time — actu- 
ally four  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— Delaware.  Kansas.  Virginia. 
South  Carolina,  and  the  District,  in  the 
Briggs-Elliott  case,  which  had  been 
ruled  on  favorably  by  the  District  and 
circuit  courts,  and  was  then  on  appeal 


before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  being 
argued  on  one  side,  on  behalf  of  the 
NAACP,  by  Mr.  Justice  Marshall,  and 
on  behalf  of  South  Carolina  by  the  dis- 
tinguished former  Solicitor  General. 
John  W.  Davis,  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

I  was  honored  at  that  time  by  a  former 
colleague — to  other  Senators,  of  course, 
not  to  me— and  former  Governor  of 
South  Carolina  and  member  of  the  court, 
the  Honorable  James  W.  Byrnes,  who 
was  then  Governor  of  South  Carolina. 
Having  been  chairman  of  a  committee 
to  equalize  our  school  facilities,  I  was  in 
attendance  at  that  particular  time,  with 
the  Honorable  Robert  McC.  Figg.  who  is 
presently  dean  of  the  law  school  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina. 

I  now  refer  to  the  Judicial  review  of 
that  matter,  and  as  my  authority  for 
my  particular  remarks  this  morning  I 
refer  to  Justice  Marshall's  comments  and 
the  colloquy — that  is  another  word,  Mr. 
President,  I  have  learned  since  coming 
to  Washington,  dialog  or  colloquy- 
between  the  court  and  Che  arguing  attor- 
neys. 

I  could  read  the  entire  transcript;  it  is 
powerfully  interesting,  but  I  begin  on 
page  23,  where  Mr.  Justice  Marshall,  as 
the  attorney,  at  that  time,  for  the  appel- 
lants, was  making  comments  as  follows: 

So  what  do  we  have  In  the  record?  We 
have  teetlmony  of  physical  Inequality.  It 
Is  admitted.  We  have  the  testimony  of  ex- 
perts as  to  the  exact  harm  which  is  Inherent 
in  segregation  wherever  It  occurs.  That  I 
would  assume  Is  too  broad  for  the  Immediate 
decision,  because  after  all,  the  only  point 
before  this  Court  Is  the  statute  as  It  was 
applied  in  Clarendon  County.  But  if  this 
Court  would  reverse  and  the  case  would 
be  sent  back,  we  are  not  asking  for  affirma- 
tive relief.  That  will  not  put  anybody  In 
any  school. 

I  interrupt  the  quotation  at  this  time 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  UJ3.  Senate 
that  what  is  at  issue  here  in  America  is 
the  freedom  of  choice  in  the  operation 
of  the  public  school  system  by  the  au- 
thorities in  the  several  and  niunerous 
districts  all  over  the  Nation  and.  on  the 
other  hand,  a  person  being  denied  his 
equal  rights  as  a  full  citizen. 

The  Court  in  1954  in  that  original  case 
said  that  there  is  no  second-class  citi- 
zenship. They  struck  down  the  State- 
imposed  discrimination.  But  now  we  have 
a  bureaucracy  and  the  rulings  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. We  have  gotten  exactly  what  Mr. 
Justice  Marshall  said  in  his  argument  in 
1952  was  not  contemplated  or  Intended. 

I  continue  to  quote: 

The  only  thing  that  we  ask  for  Is  that  the 
state-Imposed  racial  segregation  be  taken  off, 
and  to  leave  the  county  school  board,  the 
county  people,  the  district  people,  to  work 
out  their  own  solution  of  the  problem  to 
assign  children  on  any  reasonable  basis  they 
want  to  assign  them  on. 

Justice  PRANKrnKTEa.  You  mean.  If  we  re- 
verse. It  will  not  entitle  every  mother  to  have 
her  child  go  to  a  non-segregated  school  in 
Clarendon  County? 

Mr.  MARSHAL!..  No.  «ir. 

Justice  FRANKruKTE*.  What  will  It  do? 
Would  you  mind  gelling  this  out?  What 
would  happen? 

Mr.  Maksrall.  Tes.  sir.  The  school  board,  I 
assume,  would  find  some  other  method  of 
distributing  the  children,  a  recognizable 
method,  by  drawing  dUtrlct  lines. 
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Justice  Frankfubter.  What  would  that 
mean? 

Mr.  Marshall.  TTie  usual  procedure 

Justice  PRAKKruRTSR.  You  mean  that  geo- 
graphically the  colored  people  all  live  in  one 
district? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No,  sir,  they  do  not.  They 
are  mixed  up  somewhat. 

Justice  Prankfurtcr.  Then  why  would  not 
the  children  l>e  mixed? 

Mr.  Marshall.  If  they  are  In  the  district, 
they  would  be.  But  there  might  possibly  be 
areas 

Justice  PRAHxruRTER.  You  mean  we  would 
have  gerrymandering  of  school  districts? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Not  gerrymandering,  sir. 
The  lines  could  be  equal. 

Justice  PRANKrvRTER.  I  think  that  nothing 
would  be  worse  than  for  this  Court — I  am  ex- 
pressing my  own  opinion — nothing  would  be 
worse,  from  my  point  of  view,  than  for  this 
Court  to  make  an  abstract  declaration  that 
segregation  Is  bad  and  then  have  It  evaded 
by  trtcks? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
sir,  we  have  had  cases  where  we  have  taken 
care  of  that.  But  the  point  Is  that  it  Is  my 
assumption  that  where  this  Is  done.  It  will 
work  out.  If  I  might  leave  the  record,  by 
statute  in  some  states. 

Justice  Franktitrter.  It  would  be  more 
Important  information.  In  my  mind,  to  have 
you  spell  out  in  concrete  what  would  bap- 
pen  if  this  Court  reverses  and  the  case  goes 
back  to  the  District  Court  for  the  entry  of  a 
decree. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  think,  sir,  that  the  decree 
would  be  entered  which  would  enjoin  the 
school  officials  from,  one,  enforcing  the  stat- 
ute; two.  from  segregaUng  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  color.  Then  I  think  what  ever  district 
lines  they  draw.  If  It  can  be  shown  that  those 
lines  are  drawn  on  the  basis  of  race  or  color, 
then  I  think  they  would  violate  the  injunc- 
tion. If  the  lines  are  drawn  on  a  natural 
basis,  without  regard  to  race  or  color— 

And.  I  interject,  freedom  of  choice — 
then  I  think  that  nobody  would  have  any 
complaint. 

For  example,  the  colored  child  that  Is  over 
here  In  this  school  would  not  be  able  to  go 
to  that  school.  But  the  only  thing  that  would 
come  down  would  be  the  decision  that  what- 
ever rule  you  set  in,  if  you  set  in,  it  shall  not 
be  on  race,  either  actually  or  by  any  other 
way.  It  would  violate  the  Injimctlon,  in  my 
opinion. 

Justice  FKAHKrusm.  There  Is  a  thing  that 
I  do  not  understand.  Why  woiUd  not  that 
inevitably  involve — unless  you  have  Negro 
ghettos,  or  If  you  And  that  language  offen- 
sive, unless  you  have  concentrations  of  Ne- 
groes, so  that  only  Negro  children  would  go 
there,  and  there  would  be  no  white  children 
Dolxed  with  them,  or  vice  versa — why  would 
it  not  involve  Negro  chUdren  saying,  "I  want 
to  go  to  this  school  instead  of  that  school"? 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  the  interesting 
thing  in  this  procedure.  They  could  move 
over  into  that  district,  if  necessary.  Even  If 
you  get  stuck  In  one  district,  there  is  always 
an  out,  as  long  as  this  statute  is  gone. 

There  are  several  ways  that  can  be  done. 
But  we  have  instances,  if  I  might,  sir,  where 
they  have  been  able  to  draw  a  line  and  to 
enclose — this  Is  In  the  North — to  enclose  the 
Negroes,  and  In  New  York  those  lines  have 
on  every  occasion  been  declared  unreason- 
ably drawn,  because  It  is  obvious  that  they 
were  drawn  for  that  purpose. 

Justice  Prankforter.  Gerrymandering? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  used  the  word  "gerrymander". 

So  in  South  Carolina,  If  the  decree  was 
entered  as  we  have  requested,  then  the  school 
district  would  have  to  decide  a  means  other 
than  race,  and  if  It  ended  up  that  the  Ne- 
groes were  all  In  one  school,  because  of  race, 
they  would  be  violating  the  injunction  just 
as  bad  as  they  are  by  violating  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  now. 


Justice  Frankfurter.  Now,  I  think  it  Is 
Important  to  know,  before  one  starts,  where 
he  is  going.  As  to  available  schools,  bow 
would  that  cut  across  this  problem?  If  every- 
thing was  done  that  you  wanted  done,  would 
there  be  physical  facilities  within  such  draw- 
ing of  lines  as  you  would  regard  as  not  eva- 
sive of  the  decree? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Most  of  the  school  buildings 
are  now  assigned  to  Negroes,  so  that  the  Ne- 
gro buildings  are  scattered  au-ound  In  that 
county.  Now,  as  to  whether  or  not  lines 
could  l>e  properly  drawn,  I  say  quite  frankly, 
sir,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  know  that  In  most 
of  the  southern  areas — It  might  be  news  to 
the  Court — there  are  very  few  areas  that  are 
predominantly  one  race  or  the  other. 

Justice  Frankfurter.  Are  you  going  to 
argue  the  District  of  Columbia  case? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No,  sir. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  I  would  try,  but 
I  cannot  bind  the  other  side. 

Justice  Franfxtrter.  I  Just  wondered,  in 
regard  to  this  question  that  we  are  dlsciiss- 
ing,  how  what  you  are  indicating  or  con- 
templating would  work  out  in  the  District 
if  tomorrow  there  were  the  requlrgoent  that 
there  must  be  mixed  groups. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Most  of  the  schools  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  be  integrated. 
There  might  possibly  be  some  In  the 
concentrated  areas  up  in  the  northwest  sec- 
tion. There  might  be.  But  I  doubt  it.  But 
I  think  the  question  as  to  what  would  happen 
If  such  decree  was  entered — I  again  point 
out  that  It  is  actually  a  matter  that  Is  for 
the  school  authorities  to  decide,  and  it  is 
not  a  matter  for  us.  It  seems  to  me,  as  law- 
yers, to  recommend  except  where  there  is 
racial  discrimination  or  discrimination  on 
one  side  or  the  other. 

And  that  is  all  the  school  districts  are 
now  asking — what  Mr.  Justice  Marshall 
said  in  his  original  argument  in  the  pres- 
entation of  the  Brown  case  in  the  famous 
May  17.  1954,  decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  finish  with  a  few 
other  quotations: 

But  my  emphasis  is  that  all  we  are  asking 
for  is  to  take  off  this  state-imposed  segrega- 
tion. It  Is  the  state-imposed  part  of  It  that 
affects  the  Individual  children.  And  the 
testimony  in  many  instances  is  along  that 
line. 

So  In  South  Carolina,  if  the  District  Court 
Issued  a  decree — and  I  hasten  to  add  that 
in  the  second  hearing  when  we  were  pre- 
vented from  arguing  segregation,  the  argu- 
ment was  made  that  on  the  basis  of  the  fact 
that  the  schools  were  still  unequal,  we  should 
get  relief  on  the  basis  of  the  Sipuel  deci- 
sion— the  court  said  In  that  case,  no,  that 
the  only  relief  we  could  get  would  be  this 
relief  as  of  September,  and  in  that  case  the 
court  took  the  position  that  It  would  be  Im- 
possible to  break  Into  the  middle  of  the 
year.  If  I  might  anticipate  a  question  on 
that,  the  point  would  come  up  as  to,  if  a 
decree  In  this  case  should  happen  to  be 
Issued  by  the  District  Court,  or  in  a  case 
similar  to  this,  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
would  be  a  time  given  for  the  actual  enroll- 
ment of  the  children,  et  cetera,  and  chang- 
ing of  children  from  school  to  school.  It 
would  be  my  position  In  a  case  like  that, 
which  Is  very  much  in  answer  to  the  brief 
filed  by  the  United  States  in  this  case — 
it  would  be  my  position  that  the  im(x>rtant 
thing  Is  to  get  the  principle  established , 
and  If  a  decree  were  entered  saying  that 
facilities  are  declared  to  be  unequal  and 
that  the  appellants  are  entitled  to  an  in- 
jimctlon. and  then  the  District  Court  Issues 
the  injimctlon.  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
It  would  go  without  saying  that  the  local 
school  board  had  the  time  to  do  it.  But 
obviously  It  could  not  do  it  over  night,  and 
it  might  take  six  months  to  do  it  one  place 
and  two  months  to  do  It  another  pleuse. 


Then  finally,  if  my  colleagues  please. 
Mr.  Justice  Marshall  in  1952  in  present- 
ing his  original  argument  ended  by  say- 
ing: 

Again,  I  say  it  is  not  a  matter  for  Judicial 
determination.  That  would  be  a  matter  for 
legislative  determination. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  offers  an  amendment  to  cover 
what  should  be  judicially  determined  or 
reviewed  with  respect  to  pornography. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  if  that  amend- 
ment Is  germane,  then  certainly  the  mat- 
ter of  judicial  review  of  the  asslgiunent 
of  school  districts,  in  exercising  the  free- 
dom of  choice,  is  germane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  If  the  Senate  deter- 
mines that  the  Dirksen  amendment  is 
germane,  then  I  would  offer  this  amend- 
ment as  a  germane  amendment. 

As  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  remarked, 
in  an  exchange  with  Mr.  Young,  who  was 
then  Attorney  General,  in  the  Delaware 
case.  "We  are  not  going  to  have  this 
Court  act  as  a  super  school  board." 

I  have  not  had  the  time  this  morning 
to  check  the  particular  quotation. 

I  believe  this  is  a  matter  of  concern  to 
America;  and,  as  Mr.  Justice  Marshall 
has  said,  if  we  are  to  exercise  the  legisla- 
tive function  of  legislative  restraint  on 
a  review  of  judicial  determination,  it 
should  go  first  not  to  pornography  or  to 
obscenity  but  to  the  running  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  America. 

I  oppose  the  Fortas  nomination,  but 
I  do  not  oppose  it  to  the  extent  that  I 
will  not  vote  for  the  amendment  if  of- 
fered, and  if  it  is  the  will  of  the  Senate 
that  the  amendment  of  Senator  Dirksen 
is  germane  I  shall  support  it.  But  If  that 
course  is  taken  then  I  will  certainly 
offer  my  amendment  at  that  time. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  5  minutes  on  the 
bill  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

S.  4058 — INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RKLATINC  TO 
THE  TRIAL  AND  REVIEW  OF  CRIMINAL  ACTIONS 
INVOLVING    OBSCENITY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  submitted  my  amendment  late  Mon- 
day, it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  having 
the  question  of  obscenity  resolved  by  a 
jury.  That  would  go  for  U.S.  courts  and 
State  courts  as  well.  Of  course,  if  you 
had  to  deny  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of 
any  court  to  review  or  reverse  or  set 
Eiside  what  was  finally  found  in  the  lower 
court,  if  it  were  a  jury  finding  on  only 
that  one  point,  it  would  Include  nothing 
else.  Many  points  can  be  made  by  way 
of  exceptions  and  put  in  the  Record, 
but  I  was  interested  in  only  the  ques- 
tion of  obscenity. 

The  question  came  to  vafe  yesterday, 
from  among  the  press,  as  to  why  and  how 
this  eventuated  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment. The  answer  is  very  simple. 

I  go  bMk  to  the  days  when  Arthur 
Summerfield  was  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral imder  President  Elsenhower.  The 
Postmaster  conducted  quite  a  drive 
through  the  mails  against  obscene  litera- 
ture, films,  and  so  forth.  He  set  up  in  the 
basement  of  the  post  office  what  he 
called  "The  Chamber  of  Horrors."  and 
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would  invite  peop  »  to  come  down  and 
take  a  look.  And  |t  was  a  chamber  of 
horrors.  Indeed.      [ 

Well,  the  matter  was  pursued  some- 
what. I  suppose  noi  with  real  vigor;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fad ,  over  the  years  noth- 
ing was  actually  lone  about  it.  But  it 
continued  to  cocke  before  the  High 
Court. 

I  had  an  analysis  made,  and  Z  dis- 
covered that  Just  ces  were  voting  one 
way  or  another  anc  sometimes  in  conflict 
with  a  decision  tl  ey  had  earlier  rend- 
ered. In  strict  fact ,  for  at  least  10  years 
or  longer,  this  has  been  one  of  the  most 
challenging  questl<  ma  before  the  Court, 
and  always  the  fli  st  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  reladng  to  freedom  of 
speech,  has  come  1  ito  play.  Well,  tn  the 
estimate  of  some  Justices,  that  Is  an  ab- 
solute interdiction,  as  it  were,  because  it 
says  Congress  sha  1  make  no  law,  and 
they  interpret  that  in  the  field  of  abso- 
luttsra.  ■"- 

So  we  will  never  resolve  this  question 
unless  we  get  at  it  egislatively,  and  that 
we  can  do.  because  In  setting  the  Judicial 
power,  the  Constitu  tion  specified  the  pri- 
mary areas  in  whlc  i  the  Court  has  orig- 
inal Jiirlsdlctlon. 

It  then  confers,  also,  appellate  Juris- 
diction, and  there  Is  a  provision  to  the 
effect  that  it  shall  1  e  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  way  Con  cress  may  legislate  on 
the  subject.  So  I  t  link  that  for  a  long. 
l(xig  time  it  has  wen  freely  conceded 
that  Congress  can  change,  modify,  ex- 
pand, or  restrict  t  le  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  so  far  as  its  appellate  jurisdiction 
is  concerned.  I  hiive  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  amendment  I  offered  is 
perfecUy  constitutional  and  that  it 
would  do  what  mjjiy  people  would  like 
to  have  dixie. 

Now,  I  am  not  :  nsenslble  to  the  fact, 
after  some  dlsciisson  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate!  that  this  could  be  a 


convenient  vehicle 


add  something  else .  I  have  been  notified 


to  that  effect,  and. 
Senator's  privilege 
with  the  majority 
we  finally  came  U 


to  which  one  might 


of  course,  that  Is  any 
But,  in  a  discussion 

leader  this  morning, 
the  conclusion  that 


perhaps  this  shoull  be  considered  as  a 
separate,  Independ  int  bill,  and  to  let  it 
go  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
for  such  hearings  as  may  be  required. 
I  do  not  know  to  vhat  subcommittee  It 
would  go,  but  I  w<  uld  be  attentive  to  it 
and  try  to  move  it  on  through  action  by 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  conunit- 
tee  and  back  to  tl  e  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

So  I  can  give  r  otice  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  shall  i  ot  call  up  the  amend- 
ment I  submitted  but  I  have  put  the 
same  text  in  the  }ill;  and  in  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
myself,  I  now  inticxluce  this  as  a  sepa- 
rate bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  txid  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  40{B)  to  amend  title  18 
and  title  28  of  th}  United  States  Code 
with  respect  to  the  trial  and  review  of 
criminal  actions  Involving  obscenity, 
and  for  other  pu  -poses,  introduced  by 
Mr.  DiRKSEN  (for  1  imself  and  Mr.  Mans- 
nsLD).  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referredl  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  I  stated  on  the  Senate  floor  my 
attitude  with  respect  to  the  current  con- 
troversy concerning  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  SUtes  because  of  certain 
closely  divided  Court  decisions  dealing 
with  obscenity. 

As  I  said  at  that  time,  I  believe  It  Is 
the  constitutional  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  make  the  laws  of  the  land  and 
for  the  Courts,  including  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  Interpret  those  laws  and  to  ad- 
Judge  their  applicability  to  the  factual 
cases  that  are  presented. 

Today,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  [Mr.  Dirksin]  and  I  Introduced 
a  bill  seeking  to  Implement  congressional 
action  in  the  field  of  obscenity.  As  I  un- 
derstand and  interpret  our  proposal — 
and  I  speak  as  a  nonlawyer — It  would 
simply  leave  the  question  of  fact — 
whether  something  is  obscene — in  a 
criminal  prosecution  to  the  final  deter- 
mination and  judgment  of  a  Jury.  As  a 
nonlawyer.  it  has  been  my  impression 
that  appellate  courts  were  never  em- 
powered to  change  factual  findings  by 
the  Jury  that  received  the  evidence  at 
the  trial.  So  long  as  that  evidence  was 
available  and  could  support  the  jury  de- 
termination, the  factual  findings  could 
not  be  overturned  by  an  appellate  court. 

All  that  the  Dirksen-Mansfield  bill 
says  is  that  on  the  question  of  what 
printed  matters  are  obscene,  the  jiu7  of 
men  and  women  from  the  community 
where  the  proceedings  are  brought 
should  decide. 

As  I  interpret  the  bill,  questions  of 
law  in  these  cases,  including  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  statute  or  ordinance 
upon  which  any  conviction  could  be 
based,  could  still  be  reviewed  by  an  ap- 
pellate court,  including  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  the  legal  definition  of  obscenity, 
any  conviction  could  similarly  be  re- 
viewed by  the  appellate  process. 

I  believe  that  the  Dliicsen-Mansfleld 
proposal  does  not  offend  or  change  any 
concept  of  American  Jurisprudence. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  sharing  in  the 
responsibility  for  this  bill,  which  he  does 
so  very  willingly. 

Between  us,  we  hope  that  we  can  pre- 
vail upon  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary to  get  to  reasonably  early  action  on 
this  measure.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BIANSFIELD.  I  yield  2  minutes  on 
the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  ' 

kUMtmutm  NO.  MO 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  In  view 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader's  re- 
marks with  respect  to  changing  his 
amendment  and  having  it  withdrawn  now 
and  offering  it  as  a  bill,  like  Mark  Twain's 
boy,  I  have  learned  a  great  deal  in  the 
last  5  minutes. 

First,  I  was  following  the  remaiiu  and 
the  leadership  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClcllan],  who  stated 
to  the  Senate  on  yesterday  that  if  this 
amendment  were  found  to  be  germane, 


he,  in  turn,  would  offer  amendments  with 
respect  to  search  and  seizure. 

Also,  I  have  been  informed  by  the 
Parliamentarian  that  the  question  of 
germaneness  -^as  not  a  matter  in  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  and  that,  based 
on  the  unanimous-consent  agreement  on 
this  measure.  It  could  be  considered. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discuss  the 
reasons  for  revising  this  fnun  an  amend- 
ment into  the  form  of  a  bill.  Perhaps 
that  is  the  best  course  for  me.  I  do  not 
want  this  school  matter  treated  lightly 
or  voted  down  in  the  concern  of  the 
Senate  over  the  gim  bill,  to  get  a  clear, 
clean,  and  final  vote  today. 

I  will  leave  the  amendment  on  the 
desk  and  consult  with  my  colleagues  sis 
to  the  possibility  of  having  it  enacted. 
Certainly,  if  I  do  not  get  any  more  en- 
couragement than  that  which  appears 
now,  with  the  sense  of  the  Senate  being 
to  consider  solely  the  gun  bill,  and  with 
the  action  taken  now  by  the  minority 
leader,  I  will  not  call  up  the  amendment, 
but  offer  it  as  a  separate  bill,  and  I  leave 
it  at  the  desk  at  this  time. 

Subsequently,  the  amendment  (No. 
980)  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

ISr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes  on  the  amendmait. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognised. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  has  been  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington is  a  Federal  registration  measure 
of  firearms  in  a  slightly  different  form 
than  the  Tydlngs  amendment  which  the 
Senate  has  already  acted.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  resoimdingly  reject 
this  amendment  as  it  did  the  Tydlngs 
amendment  because  this  amendment  Is 
subject  to  all  the  argiunents  and  objec- 
tions which  were  previously  raised,  con- 
sidered, and  rejected  a  while  ago. 

There  still  has  not  been  a  showing  as 
to  the  relevance  and  impact  of  the  regis- 
tration of  guns  to  a  reduction  in  crime. 
What  impact  would  it  have  on  the  com- 
mission of  crime  and  the  misuse  of  guns? 
There  has  been  no  showing  made  in  that 
respect. 

In  addition  to  the  objections  applica- 
ble to  the  Tydlngs  amendment,  this 
amendment  is  objectionable  because  of 
the  Federal  character  of  the  measure. 
The  enforcement  of  this  measure  would 
be  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  standards  and  the 
requirements  imder  this  law  would  be  set 
forth  in  a  Federal  law ;  however,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  would  formulate 
the  necessary  regulations  for  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  those  requirements 
are  compiled  with. 

The  States  will  have  to  send  the  in- 
formation required  by  this  amendment  to 
the  National  Crime  Information  Center 
in  Washington.  This  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  making  It  a  Federal  project. 

If  the  penalties  are  visited  on  any  State 
because  it  does  not  enact  a  State  regis- 
tration law,  then  instead  of  a  law  regu- 
lating guns  and  regulating  Interstate 
commerce,  rather  we  would  have  a 
law  prohibiting  interstate  commerce  into 
that  particular  State.  This  gets  into  con- 
siderations that  go  beyond  regulations  of 
interstate  commerce. 
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Mr.  President,  this  Nation  went  into 
the  business  of  national  prohibition  some 
time  ago  and  it  did  not  fare  so  well.  I 
imagine  this  proposal  would  not  fare  well 
either.  What  a  lush,  potential  black 
market  would  crop  up  the  instant  this 
embargo  went  into  effect  in  a  State.  Yet. 
the  invocation  of  that  sanction  would 
not  reduce  the  inventory  of  guns  in  an 
affected  State.  Guns  would  be  just  as 
acc«elble  to  misuse  as  they  were  before. 
Pressures  would  immediately  start  to 
build  up  to  make  it  a  truly  Federal  regis- 
tration act,  if  for  no  other  reason,  be- 
cause of  the  cost. 

Mr.  President,  what  would  be  the  cost? 
The  New  York  Legislature  had  a  study 
on  registration  and  it  came  up  with  a 
figure  of  $25  a  gun.  I  should  state  In  all 
fairness  that  that  is  not  the  only  cost  of 
registration.  There  also  would  be  the 
cost  of  followup  to  check  out  the  legality 
of  the  man  who  seeks  to  register  a  gim, 
to  determine  whether  or  not  he  is  com- 
petent and  eligible  under  the  law  to 
register  and  possess  a  gun.  The  $25  can 
t>e  pared  down  to  $10  a  gun. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  4 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  that 
amount  of  money  could  be  pared  and  cut 
down  to  $10  a  gun.  On  the  basis  of  100 
million  g\ms  in  this  Nation,  .which  is 
the  lowest  general  estimate  made,  that 
would  be  $1  billion  spread  around  50 
States.  If  the  estimate  Is  200  million  gims 
that  exist  in  the  United  States,  then  it 
would  mean  $2  billion,  and  that  is  a  lot 
of  money. 

How  long  will  the  States  be  willing  to 
assume  that  burden  and  maintain  It.  I 
doubt  it  will  be  very  long  because  of  the 
long  years  of  habit  of  running  to  Wash- 
ington with  their  troubles.  How  long  be- 
fore the  States  will  say.  "Take  this  off 
our  shoulders.  Take  it  all  over."  We  will 
get  into  the  situation  which  the  Senate 
rejected  less  than  1  hour  ago. 

I  do  not  think  we  want  to  do  that.  It 
would  undoubtedly  lead  to  taxation,  it 
would  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  fee  for  reg- 
istration. It  will  lead  to  a  tax  on  guns. 
It  will  also  lead  to  a  limitation  on  guns 
because  the  question  will  be  whether  or 
not  crime  is  still  going  on  and  what  is 
the  effect  that  availability  and  accessibil- 
ity of  guns  is  having  on  crime.  This  goes 
to  the  continued  existence  of  guns  and 
not  to  their  registration. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
measure,  which  provides  for  Federal  reg- 
istration in  another  form  will  be  rejected 
by  the  Senate. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut and  then  I  will  be  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  go 
on  record  in  support  of  the  amendment, 
just  as  I  did  in  the  case  of  the  Tydlngs 
amendment,  which  I  hoped  woiild  be 
passed. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  we  have  to 
answer  these  arguments  that  there  is  no 
relationship   between   accessibility   and 


crime.  If  anything  is  settled,  we  must 
settle  that.  It  is  said  every  time.  We  hear 
the  same  old  argument  that  the  law 
would  be  difficult  to  enforce,  that  it  would 
be  too  costly,  and  that  it  would  cost  $1 
million  at  a  time  when  the  cost  to  this 
country  is  in  figures  no  one  can  calculate, 
not  only  in  money  but  in  every  respect. 
With  reference  to  the  statement  that  the 
fee  has  gone  from  $1  to  $10  or  $20, 1  wish 
to  add  that  everything  else  has  increased 
In  that  period  and  not  just  the  cost  in 
this  area.  I  do  not  see  any  valid  argument 
against  this  form  of  registration. 
I  hope  the  amendment  is  agreed  to,  and 

1  commend  the  Senator  for  having  intro- 
duced it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  briefly  summarize  the  amendment.  I 
do  not  feel  that  anyone  should  object  to 
having  a  requirement  in  the  law  for  gun 
registration.  This  is  the  premise  on 
which  the  amendment  is  based.  I  feel  very 
strongly,  however,  that  registration 
should  be  at  the  State  and  local  level. 
I  am  opposed  to  Federal  registration.  I 
voted  against  the  Tydlngs  amendment  on 
that  account. 

However,  having  said  that,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  reasonable  and  proper 
to  ask  of  citizens  that  they  be  willing  to 
have  their  firearms  registered  at  a  local 
level.  That  is  the  effect  of  my  amend- 
ment. I  think  the  approach  is  reasonable 
and  sensible.  For  example,  if  there  were 
Federal  registration  we  would  rim  the 
danger  of  having  a  national  police  force. 
There  would  have  to  be  a  Federal  police 
force  to  see  that  the  law  is  enforced. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  State  law  could 
be  adjusted  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
that  State.  Some  States  may  feel,  or 
its  legislature  may  feel,  that  gvms  should 
be  registered  with  the  sheriff  or  the  chief 
of  police.  Legislatures  in  other  States  may 
feel  that  the  registration  should  be  with 
the  coimty  auditor  or  the  county  treas- 
urer, or  the  county  agency  that  handles 
licensing. 

This  amendment  provides  for  broad 
and  flexible  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  leaves  to  the  States,  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  manner  in  which  it  would 
be  carried  out. 

In  my  area  where  we  have  great  rural 
sections  and  great  wilderness  areas,  the 
people  are  concerned  about  firearms.  The 
urban  areas  of  the  country  have  another 
problem.  Therefore,  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  would  be  to  permit  the  States 
to  determine  how  best  to  fulfill  the  objec- 
tive of  registration. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  if  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  He  has  yielded  back 
his  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrichtI,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  GoreI,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Mitmesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovERNl.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRONEY] ,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Snanns]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Orueninc]  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  are  absent 
on  ofiDclal  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorsiI.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  S«iator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PoLBRicHT],  the  Soiator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruknimg]  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith],  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Sioth]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  35, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

[No.  280  Leg] 
YEAS— 35 


Anderson 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Brewster 

Jackson 

PeU 

Brooke 

Javits 

Prozmlre 

Case 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

caark 

Kuchel 

Rlblcoff 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Smatbers 

Dodd 

Magnuaon 

Spong 

Pong 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Ooodell 

McOee 

Tydlngs 

Orlffln 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  N  J. 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Toung,  Oblo 

Hayden 

Nelson 

NAYS — 48 

Alkpn 

F4Mrtia"<1 

Miller 

AUott 

EUender 

Montoya 

Baker 

Errln 

Moss 

Bayb 

Fannin 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hansen 

Murphy 

Boggs 

Harrla 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

HfrtflfM 

Percy 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hickenlooper 

Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hill 

Scott 

Cannon 

Holland 

Sparkman 

Carlson 

Holllngs 

Talinadge 

Church 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Tower 

CurtU 

Jordan,  Idaho 

WUUams,  Del. 

Dlrksen 

McClellan 

Yarborough 

Domlnick 

MetcaU 

Young,  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING 

17 

Bartlett 

Long,  Mo. 

Morton 

BenneU 

Long.  La. 

Muskie 

Pulbrlgbt 

McCarthy 

RuaaeU 

Oore 

McGoverc 

Smith 

Gruenlng 

Monroney 

StennU 

Hart 

Morae 

So    Mr.    Jackson's    amendment    was 
rejected. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA 
to   rec<»uider   the 
amendment  was  re, 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  M 
lay  that  motion  or 

The  motion  to 
agreed  to. 
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I[r 


President,  I  move 
vote  by   which  the 

ected. 

.  President,  I  move  to 
the  tatde. 

ay  on  the  table  was 


A  message  f  ron 
aentatlves  by  Mr. 


MESSAGE  FFOM  THE  HOUSE 


the  House  of  Repre- 

_, Hackney,  one  of  Its 

reading  clerks,  ann  }unced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  "eport  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  oi .  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  <  n  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  t  Lll  (HJl.  18785)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  military  construc- 
tion for  the  Depaitment  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  end  ng  June  30,  1969.  and 
for  other  purposes;  and  that  the  House 
receded  from  its  [disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  2  to 
the  bill  •and  concu  red  therein,  with  an 
amendment,  in  wtlch  It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  th<  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

als  3  announced  that  the 
afflxc  i  his  signature  to  the 
2  20)    to  authorize  the 
pul  illc  lands. 


The  message 
Speaker  had 
enrolled  bUl  (S 
sale  of  certain 


CONS  TRUCTION 


MHilTARY 

PRIATION     BILL, 
ENCE  REPORT 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr 
mous  consent  that 
to  exceed  5  mln 
ing  taken  out  of 
pose  of  submitting 
from  the 


i*resldent,  I  ask  unanl- 
I  may  proceed  for  not 
I,  without  the  time  be- 
either  side,  for  the  pur- 
a  conference  report 
Appropriations  Committee. 


lutei, 


Military  construction.  Army 
Military  construction.  Navy. . 
Military  construction,  Air  Fo  ca. 

Military  construction.  Oaten;  i  agancias 

Military  construction.  Army   lasarva. 
Military  construction.  Navy  f  asarva.. 
Military  construction,  Air  tot  tt  Rasarva. 
Military  construction.  Army  "  "      '  " 

Loran  stations 

Military  construction.  Air  N<  lional  Guard. 


APPRO- 
1969 — CONFER- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (HH.  18785)  making  ap- 
propriations for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jxme  30.  1969,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  today  on  pp.  27314- 
27315,  CoHORXSSiONAL  Record.) 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  confer- 
ence committee  agreed  on  an  overall  fig- 
ure of  $1,758,376,000  for  the  military  con- 
struction bill  for  fiscal  year  1969.  This 
is  an  amount  of  $13,440,000  over  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  Senate.  $6,643,000 
under  the  amount  approved  by  the 
House,  and  $273,124,000  imder  the  budget 
estimate  of  $2,031,500,000. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  the  following 
amounts  for  the  military  services  and  the 
Department  of  Defense : 

Army.  $548,126,000. 

Navy,  $291,513,000. 

Air  Force.  $222,141,000. 

Defense  agencies,  $83,396,000. 

Army  Reserve.  $3,000,000. 

Navy  Reserve.  $5,000,000. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1969 
II  n  thousands) 


Air  Force  Reserve,  $4,300,000. 
Army  National  Guard,  $2,700,000. 
Air  National  Guard.  $8,300,000. 
Family  housing.  Department  of  De- 
fense. $583,700,000. 

Homeowners    assistance    fund,    $6,- 
200.000. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
the  military  construction  bill  this  year  is 
Indeed  an  austere  bill.  The  percent  of 
reduction  from  the  budget  estimate 
amounts  to  13.5  percent.  However,  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  this  bill  provides  for 
all  of  the  essential  operational  facilities 
needed  by  the  military  services  and  ade- 
quately supports  our  troops  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  can  state  categorically  that 
there  are  no  moneys  in  this  bill  for  plush 
accommodations  for  the  military  services. 
I  do  not  Intend  to  make  a  long  and 
involved  statement  of  the  action  of  the 
conference  committee.  The  conference 
report  explains  in  a  succinct  manner  the 
complete  tuitions  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  this  completes  my  state- 
ment. I  believe  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee has  presented  for  the  Senates 
consideration  a  military  construction  bill 
that  fits  the  stringent  financial  condi- 
tion In  which  this  Government  now  finds 
Itself.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions which  Individual  Senators  may 
have  regarding  construction  projects  in 
their  States. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  on  this  bill,  a 
tabulation  comprising  a  summary  of  the 
conference  action  on  the  military  con- 
struction appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1969  be  Included  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Appro- 

prMtions, 

1968 


Budiet 

estifflata, 

1969 


Passed 
Housa 


Panad 
Sacuta 


Conttrtnc* 
action 


Conteranca  action  compared  with— 


Appro- 
priations, 
1968 


Budfat 
estimate, 
1969 


House 


Senate 


National  Guard 


$372,228 

486.661 

400.662 

114.540 

3,000 

5,000 

3,900 

3,000 

3.600 

9.S00 


£88.300 

J554,597 

$537,605 

$548,126 

367,000 

289.238 

286.374 

291,513 

266,000 

221.588 

224. 361 

222. 141 

85.400 

83.396 

83.396 

83.396 

3,000 

3.000 

3.000 

3.000 

5.000 

5,000 

5.000 

5.000 

4,300 

4,300 

4,300 

4,300 

2,700 

2.700 

2.700 

2,700 

8,300 


8.300 


8.300 


8.300 


+$175,898 

-19S.148 

-178.521 

-31.144 


+400  . 

-300 
-3,600 
-1,200 


-$140, 174 

-75.487 

-43.859 

-2,004 


-$6,471 

+2, 275 

+553 


+$10. 521 
+5.139 
-2,220 


Total,  military  constr  ciion 1.402.091 


1.430.000 


1.172.119         1.155.036         1.168.476         -233.615 


Family  housing 

Homeowners  assistanea  fun  I 

Total,  family  housinf . 


Grand  total. 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Ml 
adoption  of  the 

The  PREsronto 
tlon  is  on  agreepg 
report. 

The  report  was 

The  PRESIDI1#3 
will  state  the 
ment. 

The  assistant 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  t&e 
port  of  the  commlitee 
disagreeing  votes 


President,  I  move  the 
conference  report. 
OFFICER.  The  ques- 
to  the  conference 


671.271 
20,000 


589.700 
11.800 


586.700 
6.200 


583.700 
-  -6.200 


583.700 
6.200 


-87.571 
-13.800 


691.271 


601,500 


592.900 


589,900 


589.900 


-101,371 


2.093,362         2,031.500         1.765.019         1.744,936         1.758.376         -334,986 


-261.524  -3.643  +13,440 

-6,000  -3,000 

-5,600  

-11.600  -3,000  .■■ ■_ 

-273. 124  -6,643  +13,440 


agreed  to. 

OFFICER.  The  clerk 
acjiendment  In  dlsagree- 

l^glslatlve  clerk  read  as 

House  agree  to  the  re- 
ef conference  on  the 
the  two  Houses  on  the 


amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
18788)  entitled  "An  act  making  appropria- 
tions for  military  construction  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes." 
Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  2.  to  .the  aforesaid  blU,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sura  proposed  In  said 
amendment.  Insert  "$291,613,000". 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate No.  2. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House. 

Tne  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  PARLIA- 
MENTARY     DELEGATION      FROM 
NEPAL 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 

the  Senator  from  Colorado  3  minutes  on 

the  bill. 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
honored  to  have  as  guests  of  the  Senate 
today,  two  Members  of  the  Parliament 
of  Nepal — Mr.  Lallt  Chand,  who  was 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  National 
Panchayat  of  Nepal  on  Jime  26, 1968,  and 
Mr.  Slngho  Dhoj  Khadga.  also  a  Member 
of  the  National  Panchayat. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  and  I  had  the 
pleasure -of  meeting  these  gentlemen  and 
the  Secretary  of  their  delegation,  Mr. 
Jimga  Bahadur  Chand,  at  the  56th  Con- 
ference of  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
recently  held  In  Lima,  Peru. 

We  are  happy  and  privileged  to  wel- 
come them  here  today,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  for  2  minutes  so  that  Senators 
may  greet  our  visitors.  [Applause,  Sen- 
ators rising.] 

RBCB88 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
(at  2  o'clock  and  39  minutes  pjn.)  took  a 
recess  imtil  2  o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Spong 
in  the  chair) . 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  his  courtesy  in  yielding. 


=      MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
827)  to  establish  a  nationwide  system  of 
trails,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  2,  3,  4,  5.  and  6  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  13844)  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  additional 
leave  of  absence  for  Federal  employees 
in  connection  with  the  funerals  of  their 
immediate  relatives  who  died  while  on 
duty  with  the  Armed  Forces  and  in  con- 
nection with  certain  duty  performed  by 
such  employees  as  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  components  or  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  for  other  purposes: 
that  the  House  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  1  to  the  bill, 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate, 
and  that  the  House  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the 
bill. 


GUN  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3633)  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  better 
control  of  the  interstate  traffic  in  fire- 
arms. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  jield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
advises  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
that  he  must  offer  his  amendment  in  or- 
der to  have  time  running  after  which  he 
may  yield  time  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 


AMENDMENT  NO.   948 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  948  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  amendment  (No.  948)  proposed 
by  Mr.  Brooke  is  as  follows : 

On  page  62,  after  line  10,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  title : 

"TITLE  IV — FIREARMS  INVENTOR'S^ 
"Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'National  Firearms  Inventory  Act". 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
manufacturer,  Importer,  dealer,  or  pawn- 
broker within  any  State  to  sell  or  otherwise 
transfer  any  firearm  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  title  to  any  person  unless  such  manu- 
facturer. Importer,  dealer,  or  pawnbroker  for- 
wards (1)  to  the  principal  law  enforcement 
officer  of  the  locaUty  In  which  the  transac- 
tion occurs;  (2)  to  the  principal  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  locality  In  which  the 
transferee  resides;  (3)  to  the  firearms  Inven- 
tory to  be  established  by  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  by  United  States  registered 
or  certified  mail  (return  receipt  requested); 
and  (4)  to  the  transferee  a  statement  ii* 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
containing  but  not  limited  to  the  following 
information — 

"(A)  the  name,  age,  address,  and  social 
security  number,  if  any,  of  the  person  pur- 
chasing or  otherwise  acquiring  such  fire- 
arm; 

"(B)  the  title,  name,  and  official  address 
of  the  principal  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  locality  in  which  such  person  resides; 

"(C)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
caliber  or  gage,  as  appropriate,  the  model  and 
the  type,  and  the  serial  number  identifica- 
tion, if  any.  of  the  firearm:  and 

"(D)  a  true  copy  of  any  permit  or  similar 
document  required  for  purchase  or  posses- 
sion of  a  firearm  by  the  transferee  pursuant 
to  any  statute  of  the  State  or  published 
ordinance  applicable  to  the  locality  in  which 
such  person  resides. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
within  any  State,  other  than  a  manufacturer, 
importer,  dealer,  or  pawnbroker,  to  receive 
any  firearm  obtained  by  him  by  purchase, 
gift,  or  otherwise,  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  title,  other  than  by  purchase  from  a 
manufacturer,  importer,  dealer,  or  pawn- 
broker, unless  such  transferee  forwards  with- 
in ten  days  to  the  principal  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  locality  in  which  such 
transferee  resides  a  statement  in  such  form 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  containing 
but  not  limited  to  the  following  Informa- 
tion— 

"(A)  the  name.  age.  address,  and  social 
security  number.  If  any,  of  the  person  pur- 
chasing or  otherwise  acquiring  such  firearm; 
"(B)  the  title,  name,  and  official  address 
of  the  principal  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  locality  in  which  such  person  resides; 
and 

"(C)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
caliber  or  gage,  as  appropriate,  the  model 
and  the  type,  and  the  serial  number  identifi- 
cation, if  any,  of  the  firearm.  Any  local  law 
enforcement  officer  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  receive  such  a  statement  shall  for- 
ward by  United  States  registered  or  certified 
mall  (return  receipt  requested)  a  true  copy 
of  any  such  statement  received  to  the  fire- 
arms Inventory  to  be  established  by  the 


Department  of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  make  whatever  arrange- 
ments he  deems  necessary,  including  the 
dissemination  of  public  information,  to  effect 
the  policy  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Any  person  owning  or  possessing  any 
firearm  purchased  or  otherwise  obtained 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title  shall, 
within  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  title,  file  with  the  principal  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  locaUty  in  which  such 
person  resides  a  statement  in  such  form  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  containing  but 
not  limited  to  the  following  information: 

"(A)  the  name,  age,  address,  and  social 
security  number,  if  any,  of  the  person  owning 
or  possessing  such  firearm: 

"(B)  the  Utle,  name,  and  official  address 
of  the  principal  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  locality  in  which  such  person  resides; 
and 

"(C)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
caliber  or  gage,  as  appropriate,  the  model  and 
type,  and  the  serial  number  identification,  if 
any.  of  the  firearm.  Any  local  law  enforce- 
ment officer  designated  by  the  Secretary  to 
receive  such  a  statement  shall  forward  by 
United  States  registered  or  certified  mail  (re- 
turn receipt  requested)  a  true  copy  of  any 
such  statement  received  to  the  firearms  in- 
ventory to  be  established  by  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  whatever  arrangements  he  deems 
necessary,  including  the  dissemination  of 
public  information,  to  effect  the  policy  of 
this  section. 

"(d)  After  January  1,  1970,  any  person 
(other  than  a  manufacturer,  importer,  dealer 
or  pawnbroker,  acting  in  a  commercial  ca- 
pacity) who  possesses  a  firearm  and  who 
changes  his  residence  to  any  locality  in  any 
State  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Utle 
shall,  within  thirty  days,  file  with  the  princi- 
pal law  enforcement  officer  of  the  locality  in 
which  such  person  takes  up  residence  a  state- 
ment In  such  form  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  containing,  but  not  limited  to.  the 
following  information: 

"(A)  the  name,  age,  address,  and  social  se- 
curity number,  if  any.  of  the  persons  own- 
ing or  possessing  such  firearm; 

"(B)  the  title,  name,  and  official  address 
of  the  principal  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  locality  in  which  such  person  resides;  and 
•■(C)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
caliber  or  gage,  as  appropriate,  the  model 
and  type,  and  the  serial  number  identifica- 
tion, if  any.  of  the  firearm. 
Any  local  law  enforcement  officer  designated 
by  the  Secretary  to  receive  such  a  statement 
shall  forward  by  United  States  registered 
or  certified  mail  (return  receipt  requested) 
a  true  copy  of  any  such  statement  received 
to  the  firearms  inventory  to  be  established 
by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  whatever 
arrangements  he  deems  necessary,  including 
the  dissemination  of  public  information,  to 
effect  the  policy  of  this  section. 

"(e)(1)  Any  person  who  possesses  a  fire- 
arm recorded  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall,  within  ten  days  after  any  loss, 
theft,  recovery,  or  destruction  of  such  fire- 
arms has  been  discovered,  notify  the  prin- 
cipal law  enforcement  officer  of  the  locality 
In  which  such  person  resides.  Any  local  law 
enforcement  officer  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  for- 
ward by  United  States  registered  or  certified 
mail  (return  receipt  requested)  a  true  copy  of 
any  such  notification  received  to  the  firearms 
inventory  to  be  establUbed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 
"(2)  Any  person  (other  than  a  manu- 
facturer, Importer,  dealer,  or  pawnbroker, 
acting  in  a  commercial  capacity)  who  sells  or 
otherwise  transfei-s  to  any  other  person  a 
firearm  recorded  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title  sliall  within  ten  days  notify  the  princi- 
pal law  enforcement  officer  of  the  locality  in 
which  such  transferor  resides.  Such  notice 
shall  indicate  the  date  of  the  transfer  and 
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the  name,  age,  add  'eai,  and  social  aecurlty 
number.  If  any,  of  i  be  transferee.  Any  local 
law    enforcement   oi  leer   designated    by   tbe 

of  thu  tlUe  sbaU 


ftt«a  regtoterad  or  eartl- 
tpt  requested)  a  true 
Icatlon  received  to  the 
be  estabUstaed  by  tbe 

iry. 


'(f)(1)  If  tiU  S«retary  deteimlnaa  aftar 
opportunity  for  a  h«  uing  that  It  la  Imprac- 
tloabla  for  most  pera  >na  in  any  locality  with- 
in any  State  to  oomp  ly  with  the  provlalona  of 
this  section,  the  Be  iretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion establish  a  proo  idure  by  which  any  such 
person  may  file  the  required  statament  di- 
rectly with  the  Secretary  either  In  person 
or  by  United  Statei  i  registered  or  oertlfled 
mall  (return  receipt  requested)  on  fonna  to 
be  made  available  b: '  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  Secretai^  shall  notify  the  ap- 
propriate principal  li  w  enforcement  officer  of 
any  locality  dealgnai  sd  under  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  )f  each  statement  filed 
pursuant  to  this  sed  ion. 

"(g)  The  provlalo  is  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  the  lale,  other  transfer,  or 
ownershiir  of  any  fl  «arm  to  or  by  (A)  the 
United  Staitea  or  an;  department,  agency,  or 
Independent  eetablU  lunent  thereof,  (B)  any 
State  or  any  departn  ent.  Independent  eatab- 
Usbment,  agency,  or  tny  political  subdivision 
thereof,  (C)  any  dtU; '  commissioned  offlcer  or 
agent  of  the  United  States,  a  State  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  In  hla  offlolal 
capacity;  nor  shall  i  uch  provisions  apply  to 
any  transactions  I  etween  manufacturers, 
importers,  dealers,  oi  pawnbrokers,  acting  In 
a  commercial  capadi  y  and  licensed  after  tbe 
enactment  of  chapt  ir  44  of  title  18  of  tbe 
United  States  Code. 

"Sac.  403.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establUh 
and  maintain  an  in  entory  identifying  each 
firearm  reported  to  :  Um  pursuant  to  section 
401  of  this  tlUe.  Sich  Inventory  shall  be 
established  in  consvltation  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bi  reau  of  Investigation  in 
order  to  insure  oooit  Inatlon  between  tha  in- 
ventory and  the  Nat)  anal  Crime  Information 
Center. 

"(b)  In  order  to  jarry  out  his  reeponsi- 
bllltles  under  this  eectlon  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  obtain  and  use  the  most  mod- 
em and  efficient  au  omatlc  data  processing 
equipment  for  the  s  orage,  analysis,  and  re- 
trieval of  informatlo]  i  contained  in  the  state- 
ments furnished  to  tbe  firearms  inventory 
to  be  established  pi  arsuant  to  this  title. 

"(c)  The  Secretar '  is  authorized  to  Issue, 
amend,  and  revoke  such  regulations  as  he 
deems  neceoaary  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  title. 

"(d)  The  Secretar  '  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish a  schedule  of  f<  es.  not  to  exceed  t2  for 
each  firearm,  to  be  pi  id  by  each  person  (other 
than  a  manufactui  er.  Importer,  dealer  or 
pawnbroker,  acting  In  a  commercial  capac- 
ity) filing  a  8tatem4  nt  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title.  The  S  ecretary  may  authorize 
each  local  law  enfon  ement  ofllcer  designated 
to  forward  statemei  ts  filed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  to  retain  a  portion,  not 
to  exceed  50  per  cen  ;iun,  of  each  such  fee. 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  Th(  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  not  apply  to  a  resident  (other  than  a 
manufacturer,  Impc  rter,  dealer,  or  pawn- 
broker, acting  In  a  i  ommerclal  capacity)  of 
any  State  which  hai  enEu:ted  or  shall  enact 
legislation  that  ests  allshes  an  Inventory  of 
firearms,  Including  nformatlon  at  least  as 
detailed  as  that  reqjlred  by  this  title,  and 
that  provides  penalt  les  at  least  as  severe  as 
are  contained  In  this  title. 

"(h)(1)  The  Seci  etary  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  agreemen  a  with  any  State  agency 
designated  by  the  Q  >vernor  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title  In  any  Itate  eligible  for  exemp- 
tion under  the  proi  Islons  of  this  section  to 
pay  the  coats  of  f ui  olshlng  the  information 
collected  In  each  8U<  h  State  to  the  Inventory 
established  under  tb  i  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(3)   There   are  a  ithorlsed   to  be   appro- 


priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"Sac.  40S.  (a)(1)  Any  person  who  violates 
tbe  provlalona  of  this  title  or  any  regulation 
Issued  thereunder  sball  be  subject  to  a  pen- 
alty which,  in  the  case  of  the  first  offense 
shall  be  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $100,  in  the 
caae  of  the  second  oSenae  by  the  same  person 
shall  be  an  amount  not  to  exceed  91,000,  and 
in  tbe  caae  of  a  subsequent  offense  by  tbe 
same  peraon  shall  be  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed gS.OOO. 

"(3)  Tlie  provisions  of  paragn4>b  (1)  of 
thU  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  offl- 
cer of  a  designated  local  law  enforcement 
agency  in  the  course  of  his  official  duties. 

"(b)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willftilly 
makaa  a  falae  statement  on  any  statement  re- 
qxiired  to  be  forwarded  under  this  title  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  violated  the  provisions  of 
section  1001  of  tlUe  18  of  the  United  States 
Ooda.    ■ 

"(c)  Kxcept  as  provided  In  subeectlon  (b), 
no  information  or  evidence  obtained  from 
a  statement  required  to  be  filed  by  a  natural 
person  In  order  to  comply  with  any  provi- 
sion of  this  title  shall  be  used  as  evidence 
against  that  person  In  a  criminal  proceeding 
with  reapect  to  a  violation  of  law  occurring 
prior  to  or  concurrently  with  the  filing  of  the 
statement  containing  the  information  or 
evidence. 

"Sac.  406.  Only  upon  tbe  request  of  a  law 
enforeement  agency  of  a  State,  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  a  Federal  department  or 
agency  shall  the  Secretary  fumlah  informa- 
tion oontalned  in  the  Inventory  eetabllahed 
pursuant  to  this  title  and  such  information 
shall  be  furnished  only  to  the  requesting 
party. 

"Sac.  407.  As  used  in  this  tiUe— 

"(1)  the  term  'person'  Includes  any  indi- 
vidual, corporation,  company,  association, 
firm,  pcutnership,  society,  or  joint  stock  com- 
pany; 

"(2)  the  term  'fireram'  means  any  weapon 
(including  a  starter  gtui)  which  will  or  la 
designed  to  or  may  rettdlly  be  converted  to 
expel  a  projectile  by  the  action  of  an  ex- 
plosive; the  frame  or  receiver  of  any  such 
weapon;  or  any  firearm  muffler  or  firearm 
silencer;  or  any  destructive  device.  Such 
term  shall  not  Include  an  antique  firearm 
or  an  unserviceable  firearm  possessed  and 
held  as  a  curio  or  museum  piece; 

"(S)  tbe  t«.rm  'destructive  device'  means 
(1)  any  exploelve,  Incendiary,  or  poison  gas 
(A)  bomb,  (B)  grenade,  (C)  rocket  having 
a  propellant  ctiarge  of  more  than  four  ounces, 
(D)  missile  having  an  exploelve  or  incendiary 
charge  of  more  than  one-quarter  ounce,  (E) 
mine,  or  (F)  similar  device;  (2)  any  type  of 
weapon  by  whatever  name  known  which  will, 
or  which  may  be  readily  converted  to,  expel 
a  projectile  by  the  action  of  an  explosive  or 
other  propellant.  the  barrel  or  barrels  of 
which  have  a  bore  of  more  than  one-half 
inch  in  diameter,  except  a  shotgun  or  shot- 
gun shell  which  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate finds  is  generally  recognized  as  par- 
ticularly statable  for  sporting  purposes;  and 
(3)  any  combination  of  parts  either  designed 
or  intended  for  use  in  converting  any  device 
Into  a  destructive  device  as  defined  In  sub- 
paragraphs (1)  and  (2)  and  from  which  a 
destructive  device  may  be  readily  assembled. 
The  term  'destructive  device'  shall  not  In- 
clude any  device  which  Is  neither  designed 
nor  redesigned  for  use  as  a  weapon:  any  de- 
vice, although  originally  designed  for  use  as 
a  weapon,  which  is  redesigned  for  use  as  sig- 
naling, pyrotechnic,  line  throwing,  safety,  or 
similar  device:  surplus  ordnance  sold,  loaned, 
or  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  4684(3), 
4688,  or  4686  of  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code:  or  any  other  device  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  hla  delegate  finds  is 
not  likely  to  be  used  as  a  weapon,  or  is  an 
antique  or  Is  a  rifle  which  the  owner  Intends 
to  use  solely  for  sporting  purposes; 

"(4)  tbe  term  'importer*  meana  any  per' 


son  engaged  in  the  business  of  Importing  or 
bringing  firearms  or  ammunition  into  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  sale  or  dis- 
tribution; 

"(6)  the  tarm  'manufaeturer'  means  any 
person  engaged  in  ttie  manufacture  of  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  for  pxirpoaes  of  sale  or 
dlstrlbuUon: 

"(6)  the  term  'dealer*  means  (A)  any  per- 
son engaged  in  tbe  buslneas  of  selling  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  at  wholesale  or  retail, 
or  (B)  any  person  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  repairing  such  flrearma  or  of  making 
or  fitting  special  barrela.  stocks,  or  trigger 
mechanisms  at  firearms; 

"(7)  the  term  'pawnbroker'  means  any 
person  whose  business  or  occupation  in- 
clude* the  taking  or  receiving,  by  way  of 
pledge  or  pawn,  of  any  firearms  or  ammuni- 
tion as  security  for  the  payment  or  repay- 
ment of  money; 

"(8)  the  term  'transfer*  shall  not  include 
the  temporary  loan  of  a  firearm  for  lawful 
purposes  and  for  periods  of  less  than  eight 
days; 

"(9)  the  term  'possession'  shall  not  in- 
clude tbe  temporary  receipt  of  a  firearm  for 
lawful  purposes  and  for  periods  of  less  than 
eight  days; 

"(10)  the  term  'antique  firearm'  means 
any  firearm  of  a  design  used  before  the 
year  1870  (including  any  matchlock,  flint- 
lock, percussion  cap,  or  similar  early  type 
of  Ig^tloa  system)  or  replica  thereof,  wheth- 
er actually  manufactured  before  or  after 
the  year  1870,  but  not  Including  any  weapon 
designed  for  use  with  smokeleas  powder  or 
\iaing  rlmflre  or  conventional  center-fire  Ig- 
nition with  fixed  ammunition; 

"(11)  the  term  'State'  include*  each  of 
the  several  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
American  Samoa;  and 

"(13)  the  term  'Secretary'  meana  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  his  designee. 

"Sac.  408.  This  title  shall  take  effect  on 
July  1.  1989." 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 
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EXTENSION  OP  AUTHORITY  RELAT- 
ING TO  REGULAIIONS  OF  MAXI- 
MUM RATES  OF  INTEREST  OR 
DIVIDENDS  IN  AOENCTSr  ISSUES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  3133. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S. 
3133)  to  extend  for  2  years  the  au- 
thority for  more  flexible  regulation  of 
maximum  rates  of  interest  or  dividends, 
higher  reserve  requirements,  and  open 
market  operations  in  agency  issues. 
which  was,  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  insert: 

Skction  1.  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 31.  1S66  (PubUc  Law  89-697;  80  Stat. 
823)   is  amended  to  read: 

"Sac.  7.  Effective  September  22,  1969 — 

"(1)  so  much  of  section  19(j)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  371b)  as  pre- 
cedes tbe  third  sentence  thereof  is  amended 
to  rebd  as  It  would  without  the  amendment 
made   by   section   3(c)    of   this   Act; 

"(2)  the  second  and  third  sentences  of 
section  18(g)  of  tbe  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(g))  are  amended  to 
read  as  they  would  without  the  amendment 
made  by  section  3  of  this  Act;  and 

"(3)  section  SB  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (la  UJB.O.  I4asb)  Is  repealed." 

Sic.  3.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
19(j)   of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (13  U.S.C. 


731b)  U  amended  by  changing .  "limit  by 
regulation"  to  read  "preecrlbe  rules  govern- 
ing the  payment  and  advertisement  of  Inter- 
est on  deposits,   Including    limitations  on". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  18(g) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (13 
U.S.C.  1828(g))  Is  amended  by  changing 
•■limit  by  regulation"  to  read  "prescribe  rules 
governing  the  payment  and  advertisement  of 
interest  on  deposits,  including  limitations 
on'. 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  SB  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (13  U.S.C. 
1425b)  Is  amended  by  changing  "limit  by 
regulation"  to  read  "prescribe  rules  govern- 
ing the  payment  and  advertisement  of  In- 
terest or  dividends  on  deposits,  shares,  or 
withdrawable  accounts,  including  limitations 
on". 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  the  eighth 
full  paragraph  of  section  13  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  347)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  ",  or  secured  by  such  obligations 
as  are  eligible  for  purchase  under  section 
14(b)  of  this  Act"  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  the  last  fuU  para- 
graph of  such  section  (13  U.S.C.  347c)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  by  any  obligation 
which  is  a  direct  obligation  of,  or  fully 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest  by, 
any  agency  of  the  United  States"  imme- 
diately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

Sic.  4.  Section  5A  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sac.  6A.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section 
Is  to  provide  a  means  for  creating  mean- 
ingful and  flexible  liquidity  In  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  other  members  which 
can  be  increased  when  mortgage  money  Is 
plentiful,  maintained  In  easily  liquidated 
Instruments,  and  reduced  to  add  to  the  flow 
of  funds  to  the  mortgage  market  in  periods 
of  credit  stringency.  More  flexible  liquidity 
will  help  support  two  main  purposes  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act — sound  mort- 
gage credit  and  a  more  stable  supply  of  such 
credit. 

"(b)  Any  institution  which  is  a  meml>er 
or  which  is  an  Insured  Institution  as  de- 
fined In  section  401(a)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  shall  maintain  the  aggregate  amount 
of  its  assets  of  the  following  types  at  not  less 
than  such  amount  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  Is  appropriate:  (1)  cash,  (2)  to  such 
extent  as  the  Board  may  approve  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section,  time  and  savings  de- 
posits in  Federal  H(Mne  Loan  Banks  and  com- 
mercial banks,  and  (3)  to  such  extent  as  the 
Board  may  so  approve,  such  obligations,  in- 
cluding such  special  obligations,  of  the 
United  States,  a  State,  any  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  tbe  United  States,  or  a  political  sub- 
division, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  any 
one  or  more  of  the  foregoing,  and  bankers' 
acceptances,  as  the  Board  may  approve.  The 
requirement  prescribed  by  the  Board  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'liquidity  require- 
ment') may  not  be  less  than  4  per  centum 
or  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  obligation 
of  the  institution  on  withdrawable  accounts 
and  borrowings  payable  on  demand  or  with 
unexpired  maturities  of  one  year  or  less 
or.  in  the  case  of  Institutions  which  are  in- 
surance companies,  such  other  base  or  bases 
as  the  Board  may  determine  to  be  com- 
parable. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  Institution's  li- 
quidity requirement,  and  any  defldency  in 
compliance  therewith,  shall  be  calculated  as 
the  Board  shall  prescribe.  The  Board  may 
prescribe  different  liquidity  requirements, 
within  the  limitations  speclfled  herein,  for 
different  classes  of  Institutions,  and  for  such 
purposes  the  Board  is  authorized  to  classify 
institutiona  according  to  type,  size,  location, 
rate  of  withdrawals,  or,  without  limitation  by 
or  on  the  foregoing,  on  such  other  basis  or 
bases  of  differentiation  as  the  Board  may 
deem  to  be  reasonably  necessary  or  appro. 


priate  for  effectuating  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"(d)  For  any  deficiency  In  compliance  with 
the  liquidity  requirement,  the  Board  may.  In 
its  discretion,  aasess  a  penalty  consisting  of 
the  pajrment  by  tbe  institution  of  such  sum 
as  may  be  assessed  by  the  Board  but  not  in 
excess  of  a  rate  equal  to  the  highest  rate  on 
advances  of  one  year  or  less,  plus  2  per  cen- 
tum per  annum,  on  the  amount  of  the  de- 
ficiency for  the  period  with  respect  to  which 
the  deflclency  existed.  Any  penalty  assessed 
under  this  subsection  against  a  member  shall 
l>e  paid  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of 
which  It  is  a  member,  and  any  such  penalty 
assessed  against  an  Insured  institution  which 
Is  not  a  member  shall  be  paid  to  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  The 
right  to  aasess  or  to  recover,  or  to  assess  and 
recover,  any  such  penalty  is  not  abated  or 
affected  by  an  institution's  ceasing  to  be  a 
meml>er  or  ceasing  to  be  Insured.  The  Board 
may  authorize  or  require  that,  at  any  time 
before  collection  thereof,  and  whether  before 
or  after  the  bringing  of  any  action  or  other 
legal  proceeding,  the  obtaining  of  any  judg- 
ment or  other  recovery,  or  the  Issuance  or 
levy  of  any  execution  or  other  legal  process 
therefor,  and  with  or  without  consideration, 
any  such  penalty  or  recovery  be  compromised, 
remitted,  or  mitigated  In  whole  or  part.  The 
penalties  authorized  under  this  subeectlon 
are  In  addition  to  all  remedies  and  sanctions 
otherwise  available. 

"(e)  Whenever  the  Board  deems  It  advis- 
able in  order  to  enable  an  institution  to  meet 
withdrawals  or  to  pay  obligations,  the  Board 
may,  to  such  extent  and  subject  to  such  con- 
ditions as  it  may  prescribe,  permit  the  in- 
stitution to  reduce  Its  liquidity  below  the 
minimum  amount.  Whenever  the  Board  de- 
termines that  conditions  of  national  emer- 
gency or  unusual  economic  stress  exist,  the 
Board  may  suspend  any  part  or  all  of  the 
llqulty  requirements  hereunder  for  such  pe- 
riod as  the  Board  may  prescribe.  Any  such 
suspension,  unless  sooner  terminated  by  Its 
terms  or  by  the  Board,  shall  terminate  at 
the  expiration  of  ninety  days  next  after  Its 
commencement,  but  nothing  In  this  sentence 
prevents  the  Board  from  again  exercising,  be- 
fore, at,  or  after  any  such  termination,  the 
authority  conferred  by  this  sulMectlon. 

"(f)  "The  Board  is  authorized  to  issue  such 
rules  and  regulations,  including  definitions 
of  terms  used  In  this  section,  to  make  such 
examinations,  and  to  conduct  such  investi- 
gations as  It  deems  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  section.  The 
reasonable  cost  of  any  such  examination  or 
investigation,  as  determined  by  the  Board, 
shall  be  paid  by  the  institution.  In  connec- 
tion with  any  such  examination  or  investi- 
gation the  Board  has  the  same  functions  and 
authority  that  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  has  under  subsection 
(m)  of  section  407  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  and  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
provisions  of  said  subsection  (m),  including 
the  next  to  last  sentence  but  not  Including 
the  last  sentence,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (n)  of  that  sec- 
tion are  applicable  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  that  they  would  be  ap- 
plicable if  all  reference  therein  to  the  Cor- 
poration were  also  references  to  the  Board 
and  aU  references  therein  to  that  section  or 
any  part  thereof  were  also  references  to  this 
section." 

Sec.  5.  Section  6(c)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  before  the  last  paragraph 
thereof  tbe  following  new  paragraph: 

"Any  such  association  may  invest  In  any 
investment  which,  at  the  time  of  the  making 
of  the  Investment,  Is  an  asset  eligible  for 
Inclusion  toward  the  satisfaction  of  any 
liquidity  requirement  Imposed  on  the  asso- 
ciation pursuant  to  section  5A  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  investment  is  permitted  to  t>e  so 
Included    under   regulations    issued    by   the 


Board  pursuant  to  that  section,  or  is  other- 
wise authorized." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  404(d)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1737(d)  )  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section,  each  insured  Institution  shall 
pay  to  the  CoriKJratlon,  with  respect  to  any 
calendar  year  in  which  it  has  a  net  account 
Increase  (as  defined  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
sut»ectlon),  at  such  time  and  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Corporation  shall  by  regulations 
or  otherwise  prescribe,  an  additional  pre- 
mium (referred  to  in  this  subsection  as  tbe 
'additional  premium')  in  the  nature  of  a 
prepayment  with  respect  to  future  premiums 
of  the  institution  under  sul>section  (b)  of 
this  section.  Any  additional  premium,  when 
paid,  shall  be  credited  to  the  secondary 
reserve. 

"(3)  The  'net  account  increase',  if  any, 
for  any  insured  institution  with  respect  to 
any  calendar  year  Is  equal  to  the  amount.  If 
any,  by  which  the  total  of  all  accounts  of 
its  insured  members  at  the  end  of  that  year 
exceeds  the  largest  of  the  following: 

"(A)  the  total  of  all  accounts  of  its  in- 
sured mem.bers  at  tbe  close  of  the  most 
recent  day.  If  any,  after  1965  on  which  it 
became  an  Insured  institution. 

"(B)  the  total,  of  all  accounts  of  its  in- 
sured members  at  the  close  of  the  year  in 
which  It  most  recently  Ijecame  an  insured 
institution,  or  at  the  close  of  1966,  which- 
ever is  later. 

"(C)  the  largest  total  of  all  accounts  of  its 
Insured  meml>er8  at  the  close  of  any  year 
after  the  most  recent  year  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (B). 

"(3)  The  additional  premium,  if  any,  for 
any  institution  with  respect  to  any  calendar 
year  shall  be  equal  to  2  per  centum  of  its 
net  account  Increase,  computed  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  less 
an  amount  equal  to  any  requirement,  as  of 
the  end  of  that  year,  for  the  purchase  of  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  stock  in  accordance 
with  section  6(c)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  and  without  regard  to  any  net 
increase  during  that  year  in  its  holdings 
of  such  stock,  except  that  the  additional 
premium  for  any  institution  for  the  first 
calendar  year  following  the  calendar  year  In 
which  It  becomes  an  Insured  institution  shall 
not  be  lees  than  1  per  centum  of  its  net 
account  Increase  for  the  year  in  which  it  be- 
comes an  insured  Institution.  Tbe  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  shall  by  regulations 
or  otherwise  provide  for  the  furnishing  to 
the  Corporation  of  all  necessary  information 
with  respect  to  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
stock. 

"(4)  The  Corporation  may  provide,  by  reg- 
ulation or  otherwise,  for  the  adjustment  of 
payments  made  or  to  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section and  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
section  in  cases  of  merger  or  consolidation, 
transfer  of  bulk  assets  or  assumption  of  lia- 
bilities, and  similar  transactions,  as  defined 
by  the  Corporation  for  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  sulMection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  only  with 
respect  to  additional  premiums  due  with 
respect  to  calendar  years  beginning  after  1968. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
act  to  extend  for  1  year  the  authority 
to  limit  the  rates  of  interest  or  dividends 
payable  on  time  and  savings  deposits  and 
accounts,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


GUN  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3633)   to  amend  title  18. 
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United  States  Co  le,  to  provide  for  better 
control  of  the  li  terstate  traffic  In  nre- 

Mr.  BROOKE  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Care  lina. 


MILITA  lY  JUSTICE 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mi .  President,  on  June  26. 
1967.  I  introduce  1  S.  2009.  the  proposed 
Military  Justice  i  ict  of  1967.  designed  to 
revise  and  perf  ec  t  certain  aspects  of  the 
system  of  justice  administered  In  the 
Armed  Forces.  I  noted  at  the  time  that 
the  bill  was  the  product  of  almost  10 
years  of  palnstah  ing  work  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  oii  Constitutional  Rights, 
and  had  as  its  lurpose  the  moderniza- 
tion of  a  system  )f  justice  untouched  for 
almost  two  decad  ss. 

The  bill  Is  divl  led  into  five  titles.  Title 
I  contains  a  cod<  s  of  procedure  for  mili- 
tary Ikju'ds  emp<  wered  to  issue  adminis- 
trative discharge  i  under  other  than  hon- 
orable conditio!  s  based  upon  alleged 
fault  or  miscondi  ict.  Title  n  provides  for 
the  formation  olf  a  separate  corps  for 
Navy  lawyers.  Tl  tie  HI  contains  numer- 
ous important  c  langes  to  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Milltar:  Justice,  the  statutory 
code  which  govei  ns  the  system  of  crimi- 
nal law  enforcid  through  the  court- 
martlsil  structurn  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Title  rv  provide!  for  the  transformation 
of  military  boar  is  of  review— the  mili- 
tary intermediat ;  appellate  bodies— into 
"Military  Courts  of  Review."  Title  V  pro- 
vides for  the  consolidation  of  the  pres- 
ent service  recorc  s-correction  boards  Into 
a  single  Board  fc  r  the  Correction  of  Mili- 
tary Records  urder  the  Department  of 
Defense,  to  promote  uniformity  among 
the  implement!:  ig  regulations  promul- 
gated and  enforced  by  the  Individual 
services.  _,    ^ 

The  bill  represented  the  best  efforts 
of  the  subcomm  ttee  to  avoid  stifling  the 
military  with  de  tailed  and  Inflexible  leg- 
islation, while  jtill  accomplishing  the 
major  reforms  n  seded  to  give  the  service- 
man rights  comj  arable  to  those  he  would 
enjoy  as  a  civilis  n  londer  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  i  Jid  applicable  State  and 
Federal  laws. 

I  am  pleased  o  say  that  the  purpose 
of  title  n — a  St  parate  Judge  Advocate 
Corps  for  the  f  avy — has  been  accom- 
plished by  indetendent  legislation.  But 
my  hopes  that  t  le  Senate  would  act  on 
the  remainder  of  S.  2009  during  this  Con- 
gress have  not  b<  en  realized. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  how- 
ever, has  recentl;  r  passed  a  bill  providing 
for  some  reforir  of  the  military  justice 
system — H.R.  15971,  introduced  and 
guided  through  he  House  by  Congress- 
man Bennett,  o  Florida.  Tlie  bill  is  de- 
cidedly not  an  t  cceptable  substitute  for 
S.  2009.  The  Ho  ise  bill  does  not  deal  at 
all  with  the  acut  ely  deficient  area  of  ad- 
ministrative dis<:harge  proceedings,  nor 

does  it  make  anj  changes  in  the  military 
appellate  struct  ire.  It  deals  only  with 
changes  in  the  system  of  criminal  jus- 
tice enforced  by  <  ourts-martial  under  the 
Uniform  Code  o '  Military  Justice.  Even 
in  that  area,  the  bill  does  not.  in  my  view, 
contain  the  mln  mum  reforms  necessary 
to  return  the  mi  itary  system  of  criminal 
justice  to  the  le  iding  position  in  Amer- 


ican law  it  attained  with  enactment  of 
the  Uniform  Code  in  1950.  I,  therefore, 
have  submitted  to  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  which  has  the  House 
bill  under  consideration,  a  number  of 
amendments  which  would  incorporate 
into  the  legislation  several  provisions 
contained  in  the  comparable  titles  of  S. 
2009  but  not  contained  in  the  House- 
passed  bill.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  committee  will  approve  these 
amendments  and  I  hope  the  legislation, 
as  amended,  will  be  promptly  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  order  that  this  long-over- 
due legislation  can  be  enacted  into  law 
by  this  Congress. 

Two  of  the  amendments  I  have  pro- 
posed would  provide  for  legally  qualified 
defense  counsel  in  all  special  courts- 
martial  and.  in  addition,  for  a  presiding 
military  judge  in  any  special  court- 
martial  authorized  to  adjudge  a  bad  con- 
duct discharge.  At  present  lawyer-coun- 
sel and  presiding  "law  officers"  are  re- 
quired in  the  general  court-martial — the 
highest  military  trial  court,  which  can 
impose  any  penalty  authorized  by  the 
Uniform  Code,  Including  the  death 
penalty.  But  legally  qualified  counsel 
and  presiding  law  officers  are  not  re- 
quired  in  the  special  court-martial,  the 
intermediate  military  trial  court,  al- 
though that  tribunal  Is  authorized  by 
the  code  to  Impose  a  sentence  of  6 
months'  confinement  and  a  bad  conduct 
discharge.  My  amendments  would  cure 
these  shortcomings. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  a  number  of  recent  articles  support- 
ing my  proposed  bill,  S.  2009,  in  general, 
and  the  right-to-counsel  and  military- 
judge  provisions  In  particular.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  read  these  articles  and 
be  persuaded,  as  I  am,  that  we  must 
provide  members  of  our  armed  services 
with  the  protection  of  legally  qualified 
counsel  in  courts-martial  empowered  to 
Impose  such  a  severe  penalty  as  6  months 
in  confinement,  and  with  the  additional 
protection  of  a  lawyer- judge  to  preside 
over  a  court-martial  empowered  to  ad- 
judge a  bad  conduct  discharge  which 
will  stigmatize  the  recipient  for  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing articles  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

An  article  by  Edward  F.  Sherman,  of 
Harvard  University,  entitled  "The  Right 
to  Competent  Coimsel  in  Special  Courts- 
Martial."  which  appeared  In  the  Sep- 
tember 1968  issue  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal  at  pages  866-871. 

An  article  by  Dana  Bullen  entitled 
"Military  Lawyers  Without  License." 
which  appeared  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  on  Sep- 
tember 13.  1968. 

Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Maj.  Bar- 
rett 8.  Haight,  U.S.  Army.  entiUed  "The 
Proposed  Military  Justice  Act  of  1967: 
Pirst-Class  Legislation  for  Second-Class 
Citizens,"  which  appeared  in  volume  72. 

rUckinson  Law  Review  at  pages  92-143. 
An  article  which  I  wrote  entitled 
"Military  Justice  Act:  Time  for  Revi- 
sion," which  appeared  in  the  February- 
March  1968  issue  of  Trial  magazine,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association,  and  which  was  reprinted  In 
full  in  the  New  York  Law  Joiunal  on 
May  17.  1968. 


An  article  entitled  "Comment:  Right 
to  Counsel  and  the  Serviceman."  which 
appeared  in  volume  15,  Catholic  Univer- 
sity Law  Review  at  pages  203-233. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  AMA  Journal,  September   10681 

The  Right  to  Competent  Counsd.  in  Special 

Courts-Martial 

(By  Edward  P.  Sherman) 
(Note. — The  special  court  martial  Is  the 
mtermedlBte  court  of  the  Armed  Porces,  with 
jurisdiction  over  any  noncapital  offense  un- 
der the  Uniform  Code  of  JilUtary  Justice. 
Counsel  In  special  court-martial  cases  need 
not  be  lawyers,  and  In  fact  few  of  them  are 
In  special  courts-martial  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navy.  Mr.  Sherman  argues  that  the  time 
has  come  to  change  this  practice  and  ensure 
that  servicemen  are  always  represented  by 
competent  lawyers  at  such  trials.) 

One  of  the  traditional  duties  of  a  commU- 
sloned  officer  In  the  American  military  has 
been  to  act  as  counsel  In  court-martial  trials. 
In  the  days  when  the  court-martial  was  pri- 
marily a  disciplinary  proceeding  without 
complicated  legal  procedures,  officers  with- 
out legal  training  were  usually  capable  of 
performing  the  limited  functions  required 
of  counsel.  But  as  drumhead  Justice  gave  way 
to  the  modern  court  martial.  It  became  more 
difficult  for  officers  untrained  In  the  law  to 
understand  the  legal  Issues  involved.  Realiz- 
ing the  Inadequacy  of  nonlawyer  counsel. 
Congress  made  the  requirement  In  the  1051 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  that  coun- 
sel in  general  courts-martial  must  be  law- 
yers.* The  requirement,  however,  was  not  ex- 
tended to  special  courts  martial  because  of 
the  scarcity  of  military  lawyers,  and  special 
courts-martial  today  are  still  using  nonlaw- 
yer officers  as  counsel.  The  practice  has  been 
condemned  by  Judges,  attacked  by  legal 
scholars,  and  challenged  In  both  the  courts 
and  Congress,  but,  like  many  a  time-honored 
tradition,  It  does  not  die  easily. 

A  1067  decision  of  the  Court  of  MlUtary 
Appeals  has  now  cast  further  doubt  on  the 
practice  of  using  nonlawyers  In  special  courts 
martial.  In  United  States  v.  Tempia,'  the 
court  held  that  the  Miranda  '  principles  ap- 
ply to  mlUtary  Interrogations  of  criminal 
suspects,  and  so  a  serviceman  must  be  given 
the  same  rights  during  interrogation  (to  be 
told  that  he  may  remain  silent,  that  any- 
thing he  says  may  be  used  against  him,  and 
that  he  will  be  provided  a  lawyer  without 
charge  upon  reqeust  If  he  cannot  afford  one ) 
as  a  civilian  possesses.  Thtis,  after  Tempm. 
Illogical  as  It  sounds,  a  serviceman  Is  entitled 
to  an  appointed  lawyer  during  Interrogation 
but  not  In  his  special  court-martial  trial. 
This  anomalous  situation  Is  a  good  example 
of  what  happens  when  constitutional  stand- 
ards are  applied  to  certain  military  law  pro- 
cedures, but  the  special  court-martial  prac- 
tice of  using  nonlawyer  counsel  Is  permitted 
to  continue.  It  Is  an  Indication  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  special  court-martial  practice, 
both  on  constitutional  and  policy  grounds. 

CONSTTTUTIONAI,    QUESTIONS 

The  special  court  martial  Is  the  interme- 
diate military  tribunal,  standing  between  the 
general  court  martial  In  which  the  accused 
can  receive  a  heavy  sentence  * — and  In  which 
he  Is  provided  a  lawyer — and  the  summary 
court  martial  In  which  the  accused  Is  not 
entitled  to  counsel  but  can  receive  only 

minor  punishments  (one  month's  confine- 
ment at  bard  labor,  one  otionth's  forfeiture 
of  two-thirds  pay,  extra  duties  and  restric- 
tion).»  A  special  court  martial  may  try  any 
noncapital  offense  punishable  by  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  MlUtary  Justice,"  but  Its  maxi- 
mum sentence  is  six  months'  confinement  at 
bard  labor,  six  months'  forfeiture  of  two- 
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thirds  pay,  demotion  and  a  bad  conduct  dis- 
charge.' 

When  the  Uniform  Code  was  passed  in 
1051,  It  was  provided  that  an  accused  In  a 
special  court  martial  may  be  represented  by 
his  own  civilian  lawyer  or  by  a  military  law- 
yer of  his  own  selection  "If  reasonably  avail- 
able"" or  If  he  does  not  hire  a  lawyer  and 
a  military  lawyer  Is  not  provided,  by  an 
appointed  nonlawyer  defense  counsel."  This 
provision  for  counsel  was  considered  more 
than  adequate  at  the  time  and.  In  fact,  ex- 
ceeded the  right  to  counsel  provided  In  moet 
state  and  federal  courU.  Then  In  1063,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  In  Gideon  v.  Wain- 
Wright '"  that  the  Sixth  Amendment  right  to 
counsel  as  applied  to  the  states  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  due  process  clause  re- 
quires that  an  indigent  be  provided  legal 
counsel  In  the  trial  of  a  felony  case.  Courts 
around  the  country  scurried  to  comply  with 
the  new  requirement,  but  the  military  took 
the  position  that  courts  martial  are  not 
bound  by  these  constitutional  limitations 
and  made  no  move  to  provide  lawyers  in  spe- 
cial courts. 

The  claim  that  military  courts  are  not 
bound  by  aU  the  limitations  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  comes  from  the  fact  that  Article  I, 
Section  8,  Clause  14  of  the  Constitution  gives 
Congress  the  f>ower  to  "make  Rules  for  the 
Government  and  Regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  Forces".  This  provision  has  been  inter- 
preted over  the  years  as  establishing  a  rela- 
tively autonomous  system  of  military  law  in 
which  the  due  process  rights  of  servicemen 
derive  not  from  the  BUI  of  Rights  but  from 
Congress  under  Its  Article  I  powers.  In  recent 
years,  however,  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
has  held  that  portions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
apply  to  courts  martial."  and  the  Supreme 
Court  has  extended  federal  court  review  of 
court-martial  convictions  to  claims  of  denial 
of  constitutional  rights."  Thus,  although 
there  U  still  a  question  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  Bill  of  Rights,  particularly  the 
Sixth  Amendment,  applies  to  courts  martial 
there  Is  no  longer  doubt  that  the  court-mar- 
tial procedures  established  by  Congress  are 
subject  to  constitutional  limitations. 

The  hub  constitutional  Issue,  then.  Is 
whether  the  special  court-martial  practice 
ol  providing  nonlawyer  counsel  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Sixth  Amendment  right  to 
counsel  and.  Fifth  Amendment  due  process. 
The  Court  of  MlUtary  Appeals  (In  United 
States  v.  Culp)"  and  the  Tenth  Circuit  (in 
Kennedy  v.  Commandant)"  have  held  that 
It  does.  There  was  no  majority  opinion  In 
United  States  v.  Culp,  In  which  all  three 
Judges  concurred,  but  Judge  Kllday  found 
that  due  process  Is  complied  with  (although 
he  believes  the  Sixth  Amendment  does  not 
apply  to  courts  martial).  Judge  Qulnn  found 
nonlawyer  counsel  to  be  a  reasonable  com- 
pliance with  the  Sixth  Amendment  and  Judge 
Ferguson  found  no  violation  of  the  Sixth 
Amendment  because  the  accused  waived  his 
right  by  accepting  nonlawyer  counsel.  The 
Tenth  Circuit  In  Kennedy  v.  Commandant 
adopted  Judge  Qulnn's  analysis  that  there  Is 
reasonable  compliance  with  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment. 

The  two  courts  avoided  Gideon  by  finding 
that,  owing  to  the  "singular  nature"  of  the 
special  court  martial — that  Is,  that  typical- 
ly it  tries  military  and  misdemeanor  offenses, 
that  the  procedures  are  simplified  and  that 
the  prosecutor  must  not  be  a  lawyer  when 
the  defense  counsel  Is  not  a  lawyer  " — non- 
lawyer  officers  can  provide  adequate  legal  rep- 
resentation. Gideon  specifically  Involved  an 
indigent  charged  with  a  felony  in  a  civilian 

trial.  Whether  the  Gideon  rationale  should 
be  extended  to  the  special  court  martial 
raises  several  questions:  First,  can  a  soldier 
In  a  special  court  martial,  no  matter  how  Im- 
pecumous,  be  considered  an  indigent  so  that 
he  Is  entitled  to  appointed  counsel?  Second, 
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Is  a  special  court-martial  offense,  which  can 
be  punished  only  by  a  maximum  of  six 
months'  confinement,  comparable  to  a  felony, 
so  that  counsel  Is  required?  Third.  In  order 
to  comply  With  the  Sixth  Amendment,  must 
the  appointed  counsel  be  a  lawyer  or  Is  an 
officer  who  has  had  classes  In  military  law 
sufficient? 

(1)  Whether  a  soldier  qualifies  as  an  In- 
digent would  have  'to  be  decided  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  Most  enlisted  men's  pay  Is 
so  low  and  savings  so  small  that  they  would 
meet  the  usual  standards  for  Indigency  ap- 
plied In  civilian  courts.  However,  Judge 
Kllday  maintains  In  his  opinion  In  United 
States  V.  Culp  that  members  of  the  military 
can  never  be  Indigents  because  they  are 
always  guaranteed  representation  In  a  spe- 
cial court  martial."  The  difficulty  with  this 
argument  Is  that  It  begs  the  question  by 
assuming  that  a  nonlawyer  counsel  actually 
does  provide  adequate  legal  representation. 
If  nonlawyer  counsel  is  not  adequate,  and 
a  strong  argument  can  be  made  that  no  non- 
lawyer  can  provide  adequate  representation, 
then  the  serviceman  Is  In  the  same  position 
as  an  Indigent  In  a  civilian  court  before  the 
decision  of  Gideon.  Each  Is  being  deprived  of 
adequate  representation  because  he  does  not 
have  the  money  to  hire  a  lawyer. 

(2)  The  term  "felony"  usually  refers  to  an 
offense  punishable  by  confinement  in  a  peni- 
tentiary for  more  than  one  year.  A  majority 
of  special  courts  martial  Involve  such  of- 
fenses as  AWOL,  drunkeness.  breaking  re- 
strictions and  destruction  of  government 
property.  These  are  either  not  civilian  crlmee 
or  would  not  be  felonies  If  tried  In  a  civilian 
court.  However,  a  special  court  has  Jvirls- 
dlctlon  to  try  all  noncapital  offenses  under 
the  code,  and  felonious  crimes  such  as  man- 
slaughter, grand  larceny  and  aggravated  as- 
sault are  also  tried  there.  The  maximum  con- 
finement which  a  special  court  can  adjudge 
Is  only  six  months,  but  the  total  potential 
punishments  are  so  great  (six  months'  for- 
feiture of  two-thirds  pay  can  amount  to 
some  $2,000  for  a  ranking  NCO  and  more 
for  an  officer,  demotion  will  affect  both 
future  earnings  and  career,  and  a  bad  con- 
duct discharge  may  be  a  lifetime  liability) 
that  It  is  comparable  in  seriousness  to  a 
civilian  felony  trial. 

There    Is    also    precedent   to    extend   the 
Gideon  rule  to  nonfelonles.  Two  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit cases  involving  misdemeanors  have  held 
that  counsel  Is  constitutionally  required,  re- 
jecting the  formal  distinction  between  felony 
and  misdemeanor  as  having  little  to  do  with 
the  Gideon  rationale  and  Instead  relying  on 
such  factors  as  the  nature  of  the  offense,  the 
extent  of  the  possible  sentence  and  the  legal 
complexity    of    the    case."    Application    of 
Stapley.'"  a  1065  decision  of  the  United  States 
District   Court  for   Utah,   offered   a   similar 
analysU.  There,  a  lO-year-old  private  charged 
with  fraud  was  refused  a  lawyer  in  a  special 
court  martial  and   was   represented   by  an 
appointed  captain  In  the  Veterinary  Corps 
who  confused  the  elements  of  a  key  defense 
and  Incorrectly  advised  a  guilty  plea  on  all 
charges.  The  court  found  the  representation 
Inadequate  and  held  that  because  the  charges 
Involved  moral  turpitude  and  there  was  a  risk 
of     substantial     Incarceration,     the     Sixth 
Amendment  right   to   counsel   applied.   This 
type  of  approach  seems  to  be  a  reasonable 
application  of  Gideon  to  the  court  martial 
situation,  and,  under  It,  most  special  courts 
martial  would  require  legally  trained  counsel. 
(3)   Although  CHdeon  does  not  specifically 
state   that  the   "counsel"   required   by   the 
Sixth  Amendment  must  be  a  lawyer,  the 
Court  Imputes  legal  proficiency  to  counsel 
that  could  only  refer  to  leg^ly  trained  coun- 
sel.   There    was    really    no    reason    for    the 
Supreme  Court  to  specify  that  It  meant  a 
lawyer  because  only  members  of  the  Bar  may 
be  admitted  to  practice  before  a  civilian 
court.  Both  the  Culp  and  Kennedy  decisions, 
however,  maintain  that  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment requirement  of  counsel  may  be  met 


by  an  officer  who  has  had  classes  In  military 
law.  Thus  a  key  element  of  the  constitutional 
position  taken  In  Culp  and  Kennedy  is  that 
nonlawyer  officers  have  enough  legal  training 
to  provide  adequate  representation  in  the 
simplified  special  court-martial  trial. 

ARE    NONLAWYER    COtJNSEL    ADEQUATE? 

Anyone  who  has  had  personal  experience 
with  the  training  In  mUitary  law  given  to 
ROTC  and  OCS  candidates  and  who  has 
observed  nonlawyer  officers  trying  special 
court  martial  cases  Is  likely  to  wonder  at 
the  judges*  faith  In  the  legal  ablUtles  of 
such  officers.  The  fact  Is  that  the  average 
officer  has  little  knowledge  of  military  law, 
and  the  contention  that  he  la  capable  of 
serving  In  a  special  court  martial  because  It 
Is  a  simpler  type  of  trial  Is  an  unfortunate 
piece  of  logic  that  should  be  seriously  ex- 
amined by  the  legal  profession. 

The  special  court  marital,  despite  the 
claims  that  it  is  a  slmpUfled  proceeding, 
purports  to  provide  a  full  jury  trial,  to  fol- 
low the  same  basic  Judicial  procedures  to 
Insure  due  process  as  In  a  general  court 
martial,  and  to  be  bound  by  legal  statutes 
and  precedents.  Complex  problems  of  ad- 
missibility of  evidence,  instructions  and 
charges,  and  interpretation  of  statutes  and 
cases  are  very  much  a  part  of  the  special 
court  martial.  To  argue  that  a  nonlawyer, 
even  one  who  has  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  special  courts  martial,  brings  the 
same  eipertlae  to  such  a  trial  as  a  lawyer 
who  has  spent  three  years  learning  the 
basic  knowledge  of  his  profession  Is  like 
arguing  that  a  medical  aid  man  who  has  per- 
formed field  operations  should  be  given  a 
doctor's  license.  Some  nonlawyers,  of  course, 
have  performed  admirably  as  counsel  in  spe- 
cial courts  martial.  But  the  facts  remain* 
that  the  nonlawyer,  no  matter  how  experi- 
enced or  well-intentioned,  has  only  a  6uj>er- 
flclal  understanding  of  the  legal  method,  the 
role  of  statutes  and  precedent,  the  back- 
ground of  legal  defenses  and  nUes  of  evi- 
dence, and  the  concepts  of  constitutional 
law.  His  lack  of  depth  In  the  law  could  mean, 
at  a  hundred  different  points  In  the  trial, 
that  the  accused  wUl  not  receive  adequate 
representation . 

Despite  assurances  by  the  military  that 
nonlawyers  provide  adequate  representation 
in  special  courts,  few  persons  who  have  been 
closely  Involved  in  special  courts-martial 
have  illusions  about  the  quality  of  repre- 
sentation. An  Army  JAG  captain,  for  ex- 
ample, wrote  in  the  Military  Law  Review  in 
1962: 

'Since  legally  trained  personnel  are  not 
required  on  special  courts-martial  (even  the 
President  of  the  court  need  not  be  and 
usually  is  not  a  lawyer) ,  It  takes  little 
Imagination  to  guess  the  quantity  of  legal 
errors  and  the  quality  of  fairness  and  Justice 
afforded  an  accused  before  this  tribunal  In 
comparison  with  a  general  court-martial."" 
Judge  Ferguson  wrote  in  Culp  one  of  the 
strongest  denunciations  of  the  use  of  non- 
lawyers  In  special  courts-martial: 

"An  officer  of  the  armed  services  of  neces- 
sity cannot  receive  the  training  required  to 
perform  adequately  as  counsel  for  an  ac- 
cused. ...  To  me  It  Is  just  unthinkable  to 
conclude  that  the  best  Intentloned  layman 
can  be  taught  by  attendance  at  a  few  gen- 
eralized lectures  to  become  a  capable  repre- 
sentative of  another  in  a  crUnlnal  prosecu- 
tion." ^^ 

A  number  of  special  court-martial  cases 
have  been  reversed  for  Inadequate  repre- 
sentation by  nonlawyers."  Many  more  special 
court-martial  errors  are  never  reviewed  by  an 

appellate  court »  or  appellate  review  la 
Beverly  limited  because  a  verbatim  transcript 
has  not  been  made  »  or  because  the  record  is 
too  skimpy  (as  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  has  stated,  "evidence  or  Informa- 
tion favorable  to  the  accused  may  not  be 
placed  In  the  records  by  a  counsel  who  be- 
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A    TBtTLT    AOVI  ISAKt    FmOCKSDINC? 

Specl'ai  courts  r  tartlal  without  lawyers 
frequency  do  not  constitute  a  truly  ad- 
versary proceeding,  rake  a  typical  Anny  spe 


A  Junior  officer,  often  a 


lieutenant,  will  usu  Uly  be  appointed  defense 
counsel  as  an  add  tlonal  duty  In  order  to 
"give  him  some  c  mrt-martlal  experience" 
or  because  officers  of  higher  grade  are  too 
busy.   Upon   appoli  tment,    he   will    be   pro 
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book and  the  600-;  »age  Manual  for  Courts 
Martial.  1951.  The  commander  Is  required 
by  regulation  to  "ai  sure  himself"  that  coun- 
sel "are  currently  1  amlllar"  with  the  Hand- 
mere  formality  because 
press  of  other  duties, 
study  to  It  or  the  Man- 
wrote  in  Culp  that  the 


nonlawyer  officer,  "irtth  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  Uniform  Code  and  of  the  procedural 
regulations"  "  Is  cc  mpetent  to  give  legal  as- 
sistance, and  the  1  enth  Circuit  In  Kennedy 
spoke  confidently  )f  the  requirement  that 
every  officer  be  fainllar  with  the  code  and 
understand  the  substance  of  military 
crimes."  The  cour  s.  unfortunately,  are  In- 
dulging In  sheer  i  intasy.  Most  officers  have 
only  the  haziest  n  Dtlon  of  what  the  code  Is 
all  about,  and  If  }  3U  can  find  one  officer  in 
ten  who  has  actua  lly  read  fifty  pages  of  the 
code,  the  Manual  n  the  Handbook  you  are 
extremely  lucky. 

The  amount  of  Ime  which  a  counsel  de- 
votes to  Investlgi  ting  and  preparing  the 
case  varies  with  th  i  type  of  case  and  the  Ini- 
tiative of  the  offlc«  r,  but  few  will  undertake 
the  type  of  thorout  h  investigation,  search  for 
witnesses  and  evl(  lence,  and  legal  prepara- 
tion wblcb  are  s1  andard  procedures  for  a 
competent  crlmln  il  lawyer.  Counsel  often 
falls  to  make  adiquate  investigation  and 
preparation  not  b*  cause  of  laziness  but  be- 
cause of  lack  of  ippreclatlon  of  the  facts, 
evidence,  witness*  and  legal  precedents  he 
will  require  to  pr  sent  an  effective  defense. 

The  actual  spec!  il  court-martial  trial  runs 
according  to  the  icrlpt  in  the  back  of  the 
Manual.  The  scrl]  t  is  helpful  to  the  non- 
lawyer  partlclpctnt  i  In  Insuring  that  they  do 
not  forget  any  of  the  necessary  elements  of 
the  trial,  but  It  has  the  disadvantage  of 
formalizing  what  should  be  an  adversary 
proceeding  into  a  static  ritual.  Thus,  It  la 
not  uncommon  f <  r  a  special  court  martial 
to  be  reduced  to  a  recitation  from  the  script, 
the  president  and  counsel  reading  back  and 
forth  to  each  oth«  r,  garbling  the  unfamiliar 
legal  terms,  mlstal  ;enly  reading  beyond  their 
appropriate  sectlo  as  and  missing  the  cuee 
for  raising  objectl  >ns  and  defenses. 

A  military  offlar,  although  not  a  lawyer, 
does  have  the  bei^eflt  of  understanding  the 
psychology  and  th  >ught  processea  of  the  offl- 
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cers  on  the  court.  But  his  military  attitudes 
may  also  mitigate  against  his  being  a  good 
defense  counsel.  It  may  be  difficult  for  blm 
to  withstand  pressures  from  his  commander, 
and  he  may  be  reluctant  to  take  a  strongly 
adversary  poeitlon  before  a  court  of  officers 
of  higher  grade.  Nonlawyers  often  equate 
gxillt  In  fact  with  guilt  under  the  law  and 
lack  the  background  in  professional  ethics 
which  may  help  a  lawyer  to  avoid  either 
overaealousness  or  undereealouaness.  In 
Judge  Ferguson's  words: 

"Laymen  will  never  understand  an  attor- 
ney's devotion  to  the  Interests  of  an  ob- 
viously guilty  client  or  the  single-minded 
loyalty  to  the  latter's  cause  which  almost 
unexceptlonally  characterizes  the  practice  of 
law."  » 

It  has  been  shown  that  nonlawyers  are 
more  likely  to  advise  the  accused  to  plead 
guilty  «nd  not  to  bargain  for  a  lesser  sen- 
tence" and  are  less  likely  to  make  pretrial 
motions,  such  as  for  the  suppression  of  evi- 
dence and  confessions,  to  make  timely 
objections  to  questions  and  evidence 
and  to  cross-examine  witnesses.  Finally, 
although  legal  training  does  not  Insure 
an  effective  trial  manner,  a  lawyer  with  some 
training  In  advocacy  is  more  likely  to  make 
an  effective  presentation  both  In  the  trial 
and  prior  to  sentencing.  All  told,  the  non- 
lawyer  lacks  so  much  knowledge  and  train- 
ing that  the  adversary  nature  of  the  special 
court  martial  Is  seriously  threatened. 

CONGRESSIONAL    CONSmXXATIONS 

An  omnibus  bill  on  military  Justice  has 
been  under  consideration  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  since  1958.  Most 
prior  versions  of  the  Senate  bill  and  similar 
bills  offered  \n  the  House  by  Congressman 
Bennett,  one  of  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  June  3  of  this  year."  Include  a 
provision  that  a  bad  conduct  discharge  can- 
not be  adjudged  by  a  special  court  martial 
unless  the  accused  was  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  represented  at  the  trial  by  a 
lawyer.  However,  the  Senate  bill  Introduced 
last  session  by  Senator  Ervln,  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Blghu, 
replaced  this  provision  with  the  stronger  re- 
quirement that  lawyers  be  provided  In  all 
special  courts  martial  —  and  Congressman 
Gonzalez  Introduced  a  bill  with  a  similar 
provision  In  the  House."  The  military  serv- 
ices have  reluctantly  approved  of  the  provi- 
sion for  coimsel  before  a  bad  conduct  dis- 
charge can  be  adjudged  but  are  strongly  op- 
posed to  requiring  lawyers  in  all  special 
courts. 

The  provision  that  counsel  must  be  pro- 
vided only  when  a  bad  conduct  discharge  is 
adjudged  is  so  watered  down  that  It  will  not 
substantially  remedy  the  present  situation 
and.  if  passed.  It  may  blunt  the  Impetus  for 
reform  and  prevent  the  passage  of  a  stronger 
provision  for  years  to  come.  It  will  not  apply 
at  all  to  Army  special  courts  martial  (which 
constitute  almost  two  thirds  of  the  total 
military  special  courts)  because  Army  regu- 
lations do  not  permit  special  courts  to  ad- 
Judge  bad  conduct  discharges."  The  Air 
Force  already  provides  lawyers  in  all  special 
courts,"  and  so  only  the  Navy  would  be  af- 
fected. The  provision  would  not  apply  to 
those  Navy  special  courts  martial  In  which  a 
bad  conduct  discharge  Is  not  a  possible  pen- 
alty, and  the  Navy  could  avoid  the  provision 
entirely  simply  by  not  permitting  Its  spe- 
cial courts  to  adjudge  bad  conduct  dis- 
charges as  does  the  Army.  There  are  indica- 
tions, however,  that  the  Navy  would  not 
give  up  the  power  to  adjudge  bad  conduct 
discharges  In  special  cotirts  and  so  would  at- 
tempt to  provide  lawyers  in  courts  where 
that  penalty  could  be  given.  A  reform  provi- 
sion that  has  this  little  effect  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  provide  a  solution  to  the  serious 
problems  poeed  by  special  courts  without 
lawyers. 
The  opposition  of  the  military  to  provid- 


ing lawyers  In  special  courts  martial  has 
traditionally  been  based  on  the  philosophy 
that  the  special  court  martial  Is  a  discipli- 
nary, rather  than  a  Judicial,  proceeding  and 
should  be  controlled  and  administered  by 
the  commander  and  his  officers  without  un- 
necessary legal  formalities.  However,  this 
"disciplinary"  view  has  gradually  lost  ground 
as  special  courts  martial  have  been  required 
In  recent  years  to  adopt  most  of  the  due 
process  procedures  followed  in  general  couru 
(except  for  use  of  lawyers).  Congress' 
amendment  of  the  code  In  1962  to  permit 
a  commander  to  assess  greater  penalties  un- 
der Article  16*  has  further  hastened  the 
progress  of  the  special  court  away  from  the 
disciplinary  philosophy  since  now  that  a 
commander  can  sentence  an  offender  to  up 
to  one  month's  correctional  custody  (plus 
fines,  restrictions  and  demotions),  there  la 
less  need  to  use  a  court  martial  to  discipline 
offenders.  As  a  result,  summary  courts  mar- 
tial are  used  less  frequently  these  days.-' 
and  the  special  court  martial,  with  its  six- 
months'  confinement  power,  should  be  made 
a  full-fledged  Judicial  proceeding  where  an 
accused  can  receive  a  fair  trial  and  be  rep- 
resented by  a  lawyer. 

The  military's  primary  argument  against 
providing  lawyers  In  special  courts-martial  is 
that,  as  stated  by  the  Army  in  its  amicva 
brief  in  United  States  v.  Culp,  "there  are 
simply  not  enough  lawyers  to  go  around" 
The  argument  Is  based  upon  estimates  that 
the  JAG  Corps  would  have  to  be  doubled  in 
slKe  to  provide  lawyers  in  .ill  special  courts- 
martlal.»«  This  would  mean  some  1.200  new 
Army  JAG  officers  and  600  Naval  law  speci.Tl- 
Ists."  A  sudden  need  for  twice  as  many  mili- 
tary lawyers  would  undoubtedly  cause  ad- 
ministrative problems,  but  rapid  expansion 
is  nothing  new  to  the  military,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  the  military  could  not 
handle  it.  The  legal  corps  had  to  expand 
suddenly  in  World  War  II  when  the  Army 
JAG  Department  went  from  190  officers  In 
1941  to  2.162  In  1945.*"  and  In  the  Korean 
War  when  400  Army  Reserve  JAG  officers  were 
called  to  active  duty,"  and  this  could  be  done 
again.  Doubling  the  JAG  Corps  Is  actually 
less  of  a  problem  today  than  In  World  War 
n  or  the  Korean  War,  and  Reserves  should 
not  be  needed,  because  there  is  today  a  large 
reservoir  of  legal  manpower — the  graduatlni; 
law  students — which  can  easily  be  tapped 
for  the  manpower  needs. 

One  of  the  ironies  of  the  present  situation 
is  that  while  the  military  maintains  that  it 
cannot  provide  lawyers  in  special  courts  be- 
cause there  aren't  enough  military  lawyer?, 
thousands  of  recent  law  school  graduates  .ire 
being  refused  by  the  JAG  Corps  and  being 
taken  into  the  military  in  nonlegal  jobs. 
There  are  few  greater  wastes  In  our  society 
than  having  lawyers  do  nonlegal  Jobs  while 
nonlawyers  try  special  court-martial  cases. 
More  than  15,000  law  students  are  graduated 
from  law  schools  each  year,  and  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  JAG  Schools  and  the  Na\al 
Justice  School  are  flooded  with  more  than  ten 
applications  for  every  available  space."  Since 
It  Is  a  buyer's  market,"  JAG  Corps  are  accept- 
ing applicants  only  for  obligated  tours  of 
fotir  years  or  more,  and  the  majority  of  un- 
succesfeful  applicants  are  faced  with  military 
service  in  a  nonlegal  capacity. 

Many  lawyers  who  are  taken  into  the  mili- 
tary in  a  nonlegal  position  (either  as  an  en- 
listed man  or  with  a  non-JAG  commission 
from  ROTC  or  OCS)  naturally  hope  that  they 
may  be  able  to  do  some  legal  work  In  the 
service,  or  at  least  be  assigned  aa  a  special 
court-martial  counsel  as  additional  or  tem- 
porary duty.  They  quickly  find  that  things 
aren't  done  that  way  in  the  military.  The 
Army  has  taken  the  position  that  lawyers 
are  not  used  in  special  courts-martial,  and 
since  appointment  of  a  lawyer  as  a  coimsel 
might  mean  that  the  other  counsel  and  pos- 
sibly the  president  would  also  have  to  be 
lawyers,  lawyers  are  passed  over  in  favor  of 
nonlawyers  for  special  court-martial  counsel. 
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The  Navy  has  been  better  than  the  Army  in 
attempting,  when  poeklble,  to  assign  lawyers 
who  are  not  legal  speclaUsts  to  special  court- 
martial  work,  which  partly  accounts  for  Its 
providing  legally  trained  counsel  in  42.03  per 
cent  of  Its  special  courts  as  compared  to  only 
5  per  cent  for  the  Army." 

It  U  about  Ume  that  the  mlUtery  stop 
hiding  behind  the  legal  manpower  argument 
and  begin  to  do  some  creative  thinking  about 
how  to  train  and  utilize  recent  law  gradu- 
ates for  ^jeclal  court-martial  work.  The 
lawyers'  corps  have  been  unduly  concerned 
with  maintaining  a  high  percentage  of  career 
officers"  and  should  accept  the  fact  that 
young,  noncareer  JAG  officers,  like  the  young 
lawyers  in  a  DJi.'a  office,  are  quite  capable 
of  bearing  the  burden  of  the  litigation  work 
In  special  courts  martial. 

One  way  to  train  the  military  lawyers 
needed  for  special  court  martial  work  Is  to 
enlarge  the  faculties  of  the  Army  JAG  School 
at  CharlottesvlUe,  Virginia,  and  the  Naval 
Justice  School  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  or 
to  establish  JAO  training  schools  at  other 
site*.  Another  possibility  U  to  give  law  stu- 
dents military  law  training  In  conjunction 
with  the  ROTC  program  so  that  they  can  be 
commissioned  In  the  JAO  Corps  upon  grad- 
uating and  passing  their  bar  examination.  A 
number  of  law  schools  now  offer  ROTC  pro- 
grams, and  applications  have  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  fact  that  ROTC  provides  a  de- 
ferment for  the  student  to  finish  law  school. 
It  is  Bbort-slgbted  of  the  mlUtary  to  con- 
tinue to  commission  these  law  graduates  in 
combat  branches,  and  consideration  should 
be  given  to  devising  an  ROTC  program 
which  would  Include  training  In  military 
law  (perhaps  with  one  or  two  summer's  ad- 
ditional training)  so  that  they  could  be 
commissioned  in  the  JAO  Corps.  Finally,  the 
military  should  consider  establishing  a  cate- 
gory for  lawyers  on  active  duty  whose  com- 
missions are  in  other  branches  than  JAO 
which  would  qualify  them  (after  taking  a 
short  mlUtary  law  couirse  or  passing  a  qual- 
ifying exam)  to  serve  as  special  court  martial 
counsel  when  {4>polnted  as  an  additional  or 
temporary  duty. 

The  Navy  has  special  problems.  It  has 
testtfled  that  10  per  cent  of  ite  special  coiuts 
m  1965  were  conducted  at  sea  on  ships 
"which  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  carrying 
a  law  officer",  while  24  i)er  cent  were  con- 
ducted by  "relatively  isolated  commands" 
which  do  not  have  enough  case  load  to  Jus- 
tify a  full-time  law  officer.**  Two  feasible 
methods  of  providing  lawyer  counsel  for 
ships  which  cannot  carry  a  lawyer  have  been 
used  In  recent  years:  the  establishment  of 
"dockslde  courts"  "  whereby  larger  ships  pro- 
vide the  court-martial  personnel  and  coun- 
sel for  smaller  vessels,  and  the  tise  of  "cir- 
cuit-rider" lawyers  in  task  forces  or  carriers 
who  would  try  cases  either  by  going  to  the 
small  craft  by  boat  or  helicopter  or  by  bring- 
ing the  accused  to  the  large  craft.  Crimes 
committed  on  a  small  vessel  at  sea  will  have 
to  be  tried,  as  are  most  seriotis  crimes  now, 
when  the  vessel  reaches  port  or  can  obtain 
legal  support  from  another  vessel.  For  those 
cases  where  a  ship  or  submarine  is  isolated 
for  an  extended  period,  provision  may  have 
to  be  made  to  give  the  accused  his  choice  of 
a  speedy  trial  without  a  lawyer  or  a  delayed 
trial  with  a  lawyer.  The  Navy  wlU  have  to 
work  out  its  logistical  problems,  but  with 
some  effort  and  additional  lawyers,  it  can 
provide  lawyers  in  special  courts. 

CONCLTJBION 

The  special  court-martial  practice  of  using 
nonlawyers  as  counsel  does  not  do  credit 
to  the  military  nor  serve  the  ends  of  Justice. 
Judicial  action  to  declare  the  practice  un- 
constitutional is  slow  and  uncertain,  and  so 
Congressional  action  is  especially  needed  if 
reform  is  to  take  place  in  the  near  future. 
Hie  manpower  problem  can  be  solved,  and, 
tn  fact,  the  unf orttinate  misuse  of  the  skills 


of  many  lawyers  serving  in  the  military  can 
bt  corrected  in  the  process. 

FOOTNOTES 

•  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice,  10  U.S.C. 
$864  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  UCMJ), 
art.  27(b). 

«  16  use  MA.  629,  37  C.M.R.  249  (1967). 
•1  Miranda  v.  Arizona,  384  U.S.  437  (1966) . 

•  UCMJ,  art.  18. 
»  UCMJ,  art.  20. 
« The  special  court  martial  Is  the  most  used 

military  court,  comprising  two  thirds  of  the 
total  courts  martial.  In  fiscal  year  1966,  the 
Army  had  24.813  special  courts  martial,  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  13,174.  and  the  Air 
Force  2,057.  Joint  Hearings  on  S.  745-62,  S. 
2906-7.  Part  3  Before  the  Suhcomm.  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  the 
Judiciary.  89th  Cong.,  2d  Bess.,  at  912,  937,  963 
(1966)  (hereinafter  cited  as  Joint  Hearings) . 
'  UCMJ,  art.  19. 

» In  practice,  requests  for  a  military  lawyer 
are  usually  refused  as  shown  by  Army  testi- 
mony that  "request  for  appointment  of 
legally  qualified  counsel  at  a  special  court 
martial  are  rarely  granted  in  the  Army  be- 
cause these  counsel  are  in  fact  not  often 
reasonably  available  from  their  required 
duties".  Joint  Hearings,  page  912. 
•UCMJ,  art.  38(b). 
«°372U.8.  336  (1963). 

»  United  States  v.  Clay,  1  U.S.CJiJ  A.  74,  1 
C.M.R.  74  (1951).  adopted  the  term  "military 
due  process"  to  refer  to  those  due  process 
rights,  derived  from  Congress  rather  than  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  which  are  requisite  to  funda- 
mental fairness  and  so  must  be  provided  in  a 
court  martial.  United  States  v.  Jacoby.  11 
U.S.C.M.A.  428  at  430-431.  29  C.M.R.  244 
(1960),  however,  stated:  "the  protections  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  except  those  whose  are 
expressly  or  by  necessary  implication  Inap- 
plicable, are  available  to  members  of  our 
armed  forces".  This  seems  to  conform  with 
the  Supreme  (3ourt's  view.  Warren,  The  Bill 
of  Rights  and  the  Military,  37  N.Y.U.  L.  Rev. 
181  (1962). 

"Federal  courts  were  traditionally  limited 
to  inquiring  on  habeas  corpus  whether  a 
court  martial  had  Jurisdiction  over  the  per- 
son and  offense  and  acted  within  its  lawful 
powers.  In  re  Grimley,  137  U.S.  147  (1890); 
Hiatt  v.  Brown,  339  U.S.  103  (1950) ,  Bums  v. 
Wilson,  346  U.S.  137  (1962).  extended  review 
to  Include  denial  of  due  process  rights  which 
the  military  had  manifestly  refused  to 
consider. 

"14  U.S.CM-A.  199,  33  C.M.R.  411   (1963). 
"377  P.  2d  330,  cert,  denied,  389  U.S.  807 
(1967). 
>»UCMJ,  art.  27  (c)  (1). 
>•  14  U.S.C.M.A.  at  202. 
"Harvey  v.  Mississippi,  340  P.  2d  263  (5th 
Cir.  1965);  McDonald  v.  Moore,  353  P.  2d  106 
(5th  Cir.  1965). 

>»246  P.  Supp.  316  (D.  Utah  1965). 
"Bednar,     Discharge     and     Dismissal     as 
Punishment  in  the  Armed  Forces,  16  Mn,.  L. 
Rev.  l.at  15  (1962). 
»  14  U.S.C.M.A.  at  219. 

"See  United  States  v.  Hamilton.  14 
U.S.C.M.A.  117.  33  C.M.R.  329  (1963).  failure 
to  submit  evidence  in  extenuation  and  miti- 
gation of  accused's  having  made  restitution; 
United  States  v.  Henn,  13  U.S.C.M.A.  124.  32 
CMJl.  124  (1962),  improper  advice  to  plead 
guilty;  United  States  v.  Gardner,  9  UJ3.C.M.A. 
48.  25  CMM.  310  (1958),  failure  to  move  for 
dismissal  for  failure  to  make  prima  facie 
case. 

=' Special  courts  martial  are  reviewed  by 
the  convening  authority,  the  staff  Judge 
advocate,  and  the  general  court  martial  au- 
thority's Judge  Advocate  office,  and  If  a  bad 
conduct  discharge  Is  adjudged,  also  by  a 
board  of  review  and  in  certain  cases  by  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  on  issues  of  law. 
UCMJ.  arts.  64-67. 

» A  verbatim  transcript  Is  only  required 
If  the  convening  authority  requests  it.  How. 


ever,  a  bad-conduct  discharge  cannot  be  ad- 
Judged  without  it.  UCMJ,  art.  19.  Reporters 
may  not  be  provided  in  Army  special  courts 
martial  without  authority  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  and  so  most  Army  special 
courts  cannot  adjudge  a  bad  conduct  dis- 
charge. AR  27-145. 

-« Joint  Hearings,  page  469. 
"  14  U.S.C.M.A.  at  220. 
»  AR  27-12.  para.  12. 
"  14  U  S.C.M.A.  at  217. 
="377  F.  2d  at  343. 
=•  14  U.S.C  MA.  at  220. 

»"  1964   Court    or   Mn.rrA»Y    Appeals   Ann. 
Rep.  at  85-86. 

"H.R.   15971.  90th  Cong..  2d  Sees.   (1968). 
Congressman  Bennett  had  previously  Intro- 
duced H.R.  226  and  HJl.  12706,  90th  CXing., 
Ist  Sess.  (1967). 
•^S.  2009,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1967). 
"H.R.  6555,  90th  C!ong.,  ist  Sess.  (1967). 
X  See  footnote  23. 
'^  Joint  Hearings,  page  963. 
"UCMJ,  art.   16(b),  as  amended  Septem- 
ber 7,  1962. 

^  In  the  first  nine  months  after  Article  15 
was  amended,  there  were  12.271  Army  sum- 
mary courts  martial  as  compared  to  41.848 
for  the  same  period  the  year  before.  Miller. 
A  Long  Look  at  Article  IS.  28,  Mn..  L.  Rev.  37, 
at  113  (1966).  H.R.  226,  90th  Cong..  Ist  Sess., 
would  abolish  the  summary  court  martial. 
"Repoet  to  Hon.  WnstJB  M.  Brtjckeb, 
Secretart  op  Army,  bt  the  Commtttee  on 
THE  UCMJ,  Good  Order  and  Dkcd^ine  in 
THE  Armt,  January  19.  1960,  at  203.  Rear 
Admiral  William  C.  Mott.  JAG.  US  Navy,  es- 
timated that  up  to  3.600  additional  military 
lawyers  might  be  needed.  Joint  Hearings. 
page  722. 

"•As  of  December  31,  1966,  the  Army  had 
1,164  JAG  officers,  the  Air  Force  1.286.  and 
the  Navy  591  legal  specialists.  No  additional 
Air  Force  lawyers  would  be  necessary  be- 
cause the  Air  Force  provides  lawyers  in  all 
special  courts.  Whenever  the  term  "JAG 
Corps"  is  used  in  this  article  It  Is  intended 
to  refer  to  all  three  services,  although  Navy 
lawyers  are  called  "legal  specialists"  and  are 
not  In  a  separate  JAG  Corps.  S,  2009  and 
H.R.  226,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  would  create 
a  Naval  JAG  Corps. 

«"  Fratcher,  History  of  the  JAGC,  US  Army, 
4  Mn,  L.  Rev.  89,  at  106  ( 1959) . 

"  Ann.  Hist.  Stjm.,  OmcE  of  Armt  JAG, 
Hist,  or  Acnvrnxs  or  the  JAG  Office  Re- 
lating TO  THE  Korean  Conflict  19. 

«In  fiscal  year  1966,  there  were  1,700  ap- 
plications for  the  approximately  150  available 
Army  JAG  sjMices.  Ann.  Hist.  Sum.,  Office  of 
Armt  JAO.  fiscal  year  1966,  page  6. 

"  It  must  be  conceded  that  the  current 
draft  situation  has  Increased  the  number  of 
JAG  applications.  However,  the  JAG  CJorps 
have  consistently  had  more  applicants  than 
spaces,  even  In  the  late  1960'6  when  the  draft 
threat  was  minimal,  and  It  appears  that  there 
will  always  be  law  graduates  who  for  reasons 
such  as  desire  for  responsibility,  experience  or 
travel  will  apply  to  JAG.  Incentives,  such  as 
preselection  of  assignments  and  shorter  tours 
(from  the  present  four  to  a  more  reasonable 
two  years)  may  have  to  be  adopted  In  periods 
of  small  drafting. 

"  Joint  Hearings,  pages  916,  940. 
«=  All  three  services  have  expressed  concern 
over  low  JAG  officer  retention  rates.  Career 
Legal  Billets  Go  Begging.  Journal  of  the 
Armed  forces,  April  8,  1967,  page  1.  Report 
TO  Hon.  Wilbur  M.  Brucker.  supra  note  38. 
at  241,  noted  that  first  lieutenants  made  up 
40  per  cent  of  the  Army  JAG  Corps  (1960) 
and  that  "it  is  desirable  that  not  more  than 
12-14«7f  of  the  Corps  be  first  lieutenants". 
**  Joint  Hearings,  page  943. 
«'  Ochsteln,  The  Dockside  Court:  The  Dock- 
side  special  Court-Martial  of  Cominulant. 
JAO  J.,  June-July.  1959.  page  13:  Oreenberg. 
The  Dockside  Court,  JAOJ.,  December  1967- 
January  1968,  page   19. 
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I  From  the  Waal  Ington  Evening  Star, 

Sept   13.  19081 

Bfn.rrAaT    Lawt  eis  WiTHotrr  Licknsb 

(By  D  tna  Bullen) 

It  la  agalnat  the  rules  In  moat  placea  to 
practice  law  withou  a  license,  but  In  military 
courts  It  happens  al   the  time. 

The  regulatlona  t  ir  service  trials,  approved 
by  Congress  In  1*  0.  provide  that  defense 
counsel  at  special  c  )urt8  martial  must  be  an 
attorney  only  If  ths  prosecutor  Is  a  lawyer. 

Often  both  of  the  n  are  laymen. 

As  officers  and  gei  tlemen  these  counsel  un- 
doubtedly do  their  I  est.  It  can  be  argued  that 
a  non-lawyer  officer  perhaps  can  do  as  much 
for  an  accused  ser  Iceman  as  an  objecting 
attorney  who  mlghl  antagonize  the  court.  In 
any  such  system,  though,  the  moet  likely 
loser  has  to  be  the  a  :cused. 

In  one  case  that  eacbed  a  federal  court  In 
Salt  Lake  City  sevei  tl  years  ago.  a  19-year-old 
private  facing  a  bundle  of  charges  ranging 
from  writing  bad  c  lecks  to  wrecking  a  gov- 
ernment vehicle  wa  i  refuaed  a  lawyer  at  such 
a  trial.  A  captain  In  the  Veterinary  Corpe 
was  named  his  coui  sel. 

The  capUln.  acco  rdlng  to  reports,  confused 
the  eleAents  of  a  k(  y  defense  and  advised  the 
private  to'plead  gu  Ity.  ask  for  a  60-day  sen- 
tence and  say  nothl  ag  but  "yes.  sir"  and  "no, 
air." 

The  federal  Jud(  b  who  upset  the  80-day 
sentence  given  the  private  called  the  trial  a 
"mockery." 

The  Incident,  pe  haps  an  extreme  case,  la 
cited  m  an  article  1 1  the  current  Issue  of  the 
American  Bar  Aaso<  latlon  Journal  In  which  a 
lawyer  with  experl  mce  as  a  captain  in  the 
military  police  call  i  for  a  change  In  the  law 
to  require  mlllta  y  attorneys  aa  defense 
counsel  at  all  spe<  lal  courta. 

Edward  P.  Shem  an,  now  a  teaching  fellow 
at  Harvard  Law  Sol  tool,  contends  that  special 
courta  martial  wltl  out  lawyers  frequently  do 
not  constitute  a  tr  le  adversary  proceeding. 

In  a  typical  .  irmy  special  court,  for 
example,  a  Junior  sfflcer.  often  a  lieutenant 
usually  will  be  api  olnted  defenae  counsel  as 
an  extra  duty  to  gl  re  him  some  court  experi- 
ence or  because  hi  [her  grade  officers  are  too 
busy,  says  Shermai . 

Such  counsel  aie  supposed  to  study  the 
144-page  military  ustlce  handbook  and  the 
600-page  courts  rat  rtlal  manual. 

Such  expectation  i.  says  Sherman,  are  aheer 
fantaay. 

"Most  officers  ha'  e  only  the  haziest  notion 
of  what  the  code  (of  military  Justice)  Is  all 
about,  and  If  you  i  «n  find  one  officer  In  ten 
who  has  actually  i  sad  50  pages  of  the  code, 
the  manual  or  tb  i  handbook,  you  are  ex- 
tremely lucky,"  he  i  ays. 

One  argument  raised  against  requiring 
service  lawyers  In  a  uch  cases  la  lack  of  man- 
I>ower.  Another  la  that  the  cases  heard  by 
special  courts  are   lot  serious  ones. 

The  number  of  c  ises.  Indeed,  is  large.  The 
special  coiurt  mart  al  la  the  moat  used  kind 
of  military  trial.  I:  i  all  of  the  services  com- 
bined, there  were  M.129  such  trials  during 
fiscal  1967.  But  th  i  number  of  case*  merely 
underscores  the  slg  ilflcance  of  the  standards 
that  are  followed. 

It  woiild  not  be  an  impossible  Job  to  pro- 
vide the  necessarj  lawyers,  either.  The  Air 
Force  already  aSor  Is  service  lawyers  in  all  of 
Its  special  courts.  The  Navy  haa  provided 
legally  trained  co\nsel  In  40  percent  of  Ita 
cases. 

The  nialn  push  would  be  In  the  Army, 
where  Sherman  sa  's  legally  trained  counsel 
have  been  afforded  In  only  5  percent  of  the 
cases. 

One  of  the  Iron  m.  he  says.  Is  that  while 
the  services  claim  they  cannot  get  enough 
lawyers,  thousands  of  recent  law  school 
graduates  enterlni ;  the  service  have  been 
turned  down  by  tb  »  Judge  Advocate  General 
Corpe  and  assignee  I  non-leg^I  work. 

On  the  second  ;  Ktint.  the  claim  that  the 
cases  are  not  seri  ous,  the  facta  speak  for 
themselves. 


^IMclal  courts  martial  have  Jurisdiction  to 
Unpoae  six  monthit  confinement,  six  months 
forfeiture  of  two-thirds  pay,  loss  of  rank  and 
a  bad  conduct  discharge. 

The  House  of  Representatives  last  June  ap- 
proved a  bin  submitted  by  Rep.  Charles  E. 
Bennet,  D-Fla..  that  would  at  least  require 
lawyer  coxinael  in  all  cases  Involving  a  bad 
conduct  discharge. 

In  the  Senate,  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln,  D-N.C, 
hopes  to  broaden  the  requirement  to  cover  all 
special  courts  martial  regardless  of  the  pen- 
alty Involved. 

"Military  Justice,  which  for  so  long  guar- 
anteed many  rights  that  the  civilian  system 
did  not,  can  no  longer  deny  this  basic  right 
to  Americans  In  uniform,"  says  Ervln. 

It  may  surprise  some  to  hear  that  the 
rules  for  military  trials  adopted  by  Congress 
In  1950  were  ahead  of  the  times,  but  they 
were.  The  right  to  counsel  In  general  courts 
martial,  for  example,  was  made  mandatory 
13  years  before  the  Supreme  Court's  fa- 
mous Gideon  ruling  in  1963  extended  this 
part  of  the  Constitution  to  state  court 
felony  trials. 

According  to  supporters  of  reform  in  the 
military  Justice  system,  it  now  Is  past  time 
for  It  to  move  ahead  again. 

[From  the  Dickinson  Law  Review,  fall  1967] 
CoicmNTs:  The  Pkoposed  Mn.rrAaT  Jusncx 

Act  or  1967:  Post-Class  Leoislation  roa 

Second-Class    Citizens  * 

S.3009 
A  bill  to  Insure  due  process  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  military  Justice  by  prescribing 
uniform  rules  of  procedures  to  be  followed 
by  the  Armed  Forces  In  the  case  of  ad- 
ministrative  discharge   boards,   by   estab- 
lishing a  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps 
in  the  Navy,  by  creating  single-officer  gen- 
eral and  special  courts-martial,  by  estab- 
lishing in  each  armed  force  a  Court  of 
Military  Review,  and  for  other  purposes' 
The    proposed    Military    Justice    Act     of 
1967,'  3.2009,  Is  an  omnibus  bill  which  em- 
bodies   numerous    changes    to    the    military 
criminal  and   administrative  discharge  sys- 
tems. Many  will  undoubtedly  call  the  changes 
enlightened.  Others  will  label  the  bill  radi- 
cal, burdensome,  perhaps  even  unworkable. 
In  the  words  of  Senator  Sam  Ervln  upon  In- 
troducing the  bill  before  the  United  States 
Senate:  "It  is  the  product  of  long  and  pains- 
taking work  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights.  Our  purpose  is  to  mod- 
ernize a  system  of  Justice  untouched  for  al- 
most two  decades."  * 

Service  In  the  Armed  Forces  is  one  of  the 
very  few  experiences  common  to  most  male 
(and  many  female)  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  For  this  reason  alone  comment  should 
be  made  on  any  proposed  major  change  to 
the  criminal  and  administrative  justice  sys- 
tems which  are  codified  by  congressional  act 
and  implemented  by  the  self-contained  mili- 
tary establishment.  Additional  Importance  Is 
noted  for  the  legal  profession  because  of  the 
many  legal  forums  and  rights  to  Individual 
counsel  available  to  the  serviceman  under 
the  present  and  proposed  systems. 

The  purpose  of  this  Comment  Is  to  ex- 
amine the  Act  in  ita  entirety  and  to  note  Its 
Impact  on  the  military  and  the  problem 
areas  which  may  result.  Specific  analysis  will 
be  directed  to  the  more  Important  and  con- 
troversial proposed  amendments  and  to  the 
deficiencies  sought  to  be  corrected  by  their 
enactment.  Consideration  will  also  be  given 
to  present  statutory  law  and  departmental 
regulations,  and  to  litigation  arising  there- 
under. 

I.  backgkocnd  and   problems 
The  proposed  Military  Justice  Act  has  had 
an  extended  formation  period.  Initial  hear- 
ings  were  held  In    1962   before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights  of 
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the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.*  Lasting 
seven  days,  those  hearings  were  held  to  "re- 
view the  rights  (of  servicemen)  which  Con- 
gress had  in  mind  when  the  Uniform  Code  * 
was  enacted.  For  example,  there  still  are 
complaints  of  command  control,  including 
allegations  that  In  some  form  It  has  even 
been  exerted  upon  defense  counsel.  A  serv- 
iceman still  may  be  subjected  to  rather  dire 
consequences  without  the  aid  of  legally 
trained  counsel.  Some  indications  are  found 
that  a  soldier  receives  one  brand  of  Justice; 
a  sailor  another;  and  an  airman,  a  third.  And 
there  have  been  Instances  where  the  safe- 
guards of  "due  process"  which  Congress  pro- 
vided In  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice have  not  been  effective."  * 

Additional  Impetus  for  the  1962  hearings 
was  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals  for  1960  which  noted  that  "the 
unusual  Increase  In  the  use  of  the  admin- 
istrative discharge  since  the  Code  became  a 
fixture  has  led  to  the  suspicion  that  the 
services  were  resorting  to  that  means  of  clr- 
ctunventlng  the  requirements  of  the  Code." 
This  "suspicion"  engendered  a  two-pronged 
concern  for  the  Subcommittee:  what  of- 
fenses lead  to  an  administrative  discharge, 
and  what  safeguards  are  provided  the  re- 
spondent facing  an  administrative  dis- 
charge? The  concern  was  a  real  one.  Any 
discharge  other  than  the  well  known  "honor- 
able" discharge  Imparts  to  the  recipient  a 
lifelong  stigma  and  possible  loss  of  property 
rights.  Thus  the  Subcommittee  desired  to 
inquire  Into  the  military  version  of  admin- 
istrative due  process,  especially  where  the 
grounds  for  discharge  were  the  same  as  those 
found  in  the  punitive  articles  of  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice.' 

The  Subcommittee  subjected  thirty  civil- 
ian witnesses,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  the  Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  to  intense  inquiry.  The  military 
services  were  required  to  submit  detailed 
statistics  to  explain  their  adjudicative  pro- 
cedures and  to  Justify  their  positions.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearngs.  the  perplexing 
core  problem  which  confronted  the  Subcom- 
mittee In  Its  attempts  to  reconcile  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  in  the  military  was 
summarized  thusly: 

"Anyone  who  has  attended  these  hearings 
is  Impressed  with  the  fact  that  this  a  field 
m  which  there  is  room  for  a  good  deal  of 
disagreement  on  the  part  of  reasonable  men 
as  to  exactly  what  must  be  done.  .  .  .  The 
military  force  is  concerned  primarily  with 
defending  the  security  and  Independence  of 
our  Nation.  It  was  not  created  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  Justice.  But 
in  the  course  of  its  activities.  It  has  certainly 
found  It  necessary  to  engage  In  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  discipline  of  the  Armed  Forces,  a  thing 
which  has  to  exist  for  the  efllciency  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of 
ridding  Itself  of  those  unfit  for  service."' 

Based  on  the  1962  hearings,  sixteen  In- 
dividual bills  were  Introduced  before  the 
Senate  in  1963.">  Each  of  the  bills  was  In- 
tended to  correct  an  alleged  major  defect 
in  the  military  criminal  and  admlolstntlve 
discharge  systems.  Taken  as  a  whole,  how- 
ever, with  some  overlapping  of  legal  con- 
cepts, the  original  proptwed  bills  were  aimed 
at  the  following  broad  areas: 

(1)  The  command  influence  which  can  be 
exerted  directly  or  Indirectly  by  a  commander 
on  adjudicative  proceedings  convened  under 
his  authority. 

(2)  Additional  protection  ot  haaic  individ- 
ual Tights  which  attach  In  criminal  and  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  In  which  such  In- 
dividuals have  an  interest. 

(3)  Unformity  among  the  Implementing 
regulations  promulgated  and  enforced  by 
the  individual  services. 

(4)  Prestige  and  independence  for  the 
military  lawyer,  the  presiding  trial  officer, 
and  the  intermediate  tribunals  in  the  courts- 
martial  appellate  chain. 
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(6)  Aevlew  procedures  designed  to  provide 
a  more  meaningful  scrutiny  of  all  courts- 
martial  and  administrative  discharge  pro- 
ceedings. 

Although  the  purposes  of  the  sixteen  bills 
were  commendable  and  generally  acceptable, 
divergent  pwlnts  of  view  were  expressed  prior 
to  and  during  the  1966  Joint  hearings  held 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Bights  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  a  Special  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services."  The 
controversies  covered  the  range  of  legisla- 
tive difficulties :  from  differences  on  the  tech- 
nical drafting  of  otherwise  acceptable  pro- 
visions to  disagreement  whether  the  basic 
problem  sought  to  be  cured  was  really  a 
problem  at  all.  Such  important  but  vague 
Issues  as  the  proper  limits  of  "due  process"; 
Justice  versus  discipline;  whether  homosex- 
ual tendencies  should  constitute  grounds  for 
discharge;  and  how  to  control  "Imaginative" 
Inferences  which  arise  when  a  commander 
convenes  a  court-martial,  among  others, 
elicited  irreconcilable  opinions  among  those 
who  testified  before  the  Joint  Subcommittee. 
Additional  difficulty  arose  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  mlllUry  should  not  be  ham- 
pered by  overly-detailed  statutes  which 
would  remove  discretion,  undermine  the  flex- 
ibility necessary  for  adjustment  to  wartime 
periods,  and  not  be  adaptable  to  the  In- 
herent peculiarities  of  each  of  the  three 
military  services.  Counterbalancing  the  pos- 
sibility of  stifling  the  military  with  detailed 
legislation  was  the  conclusion  that  Con- 
gressional action  was  needed  to  give  the 
serviceman  rights  comparable  to  those  he 
would  enjoy  as  a  civilian  under  the  protec- 
tion of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
the  Bill  of  Rights  "  and  such  codes  as  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure."  Some 
areas  of  complete  agreement  led  to  apparently 
Insoluble  and  undesirable  side  effects.  For 
example,  all  seemed  to  concur  that  no  man 
had  a  right  to  remain  in  the  military  If  he 
was  unfit,  unsuitable,  or  guilty  of  serious 
misconduct.  However,  no  one  could  suggest  a 
completely  equitable  system  for  classifying 
the  dischargees.  To  characterize  all  discharges 
the  same  would  taint  the  esteem  In  which 
the  honorable  discharge  Is  held.  To  give  an 
mdlvldual  any  other  type  of  discharge,  how- 
ever, would  lead  to  Infamy  In  civilian  life, 
thus  allowing  the  military  to  permanently 
stigmatize  a  man." 

Prom  this  apparent  morass  emerged  the 
Military  Justice  Act  of  1967.  This  omnibus 
bin  Is  divided  Into  five  distinct  titles  incor- 
porating the  main  thrust  from  fourteen  of 
the  original  sixteen  blll8.»»  The  five  are:  Title 
I.  detailed  procedure*  for  administrative  dis- 
charge boards;  Title  n.  formation  of  a  sep- 
arate Corps  for  Navy  Judge  Advocates:  Title 
m.  numerous  Important  changes  to  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice  (UCMJ) ;  "Htle 
IV.  transformation  of  boards  of  review  Into 
the  Court  of  Military  Review;  and  Title  V, 
consolidation  of  present  service  boards  Into 
a  single  Board  for  the  Correction  of  Mili- 
tory  Records  under  the  Department  of  De- 
fense." Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Act  is  un- 
doubtedly a  compromise  bill.  How  well  It 
reconciles  the  rights  of  Individual  service- 
men, the  necessities  of  the  services,  and  the 
adjudicative  procedures  it  codifies  will  be 
the  subject  of  further  Inquiry. 

n.  ADMINISTRATIVE  DISCHARGE  BOARDS 

(Not  pertinent,  omitted.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

m.   CRIMINAL   JUSTICE   SYSTEM 

Tlie  Changes  proposed  In  Titles  III  and  IV 
concerning  the  criminal  Justice  system  are 
not  as  sweeping  in  scope  as  those  Intended 
for  the  administrative  Jtistice  system.  Pri- 
marily, the  changea  In  these  titles  are  in- 
tended   to    align    the    rights    of    military 
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defendants  and  the  structure  of  military 
courts  with  those  fotind  In  the  federal  dis- 
trict court  system."*  To  accomplish  these 
ends  the  Act  Incorporates  greater  Independ- 
ence, status  and  authority  for  the  military 
trial  and  review  Judges,  and  a  more  extensive 
participation  by  the  military  lawyer.  The 
following  discussion  will  highlight  the  con- 
troversial areas  with  an  analysis  of  their 
Impact  on  the  Armed  Forces. 

A.  Right  to  counsel 
Under  present  law  the  military  accused  is 
entitled  to  assigned  legally  trained  counsel 
only  at  the  "general"  court-martial""  (here- 
inafter GCM).  At  the  "special"  court-martial 
(SPCM)  level  he  must  have  counsel,  but  the 
Uniform  Code  of   Military  Justice    (UCMJ) 
does  not  require  formal  legal  training."*  Al- 
though a  defendant  before  either  of  these 
courts  can  retain  civilian  counsel,  much  con- 
troversy has  arisen  concerning  this  lack  of 
assigned   lawyer-counsel   before   the   SPCM, 
which  can  Impose  a  sentence  of  six  months 
confinement  and  a  bad  conduct  discharge.'* 
In  Culp  v.  United  States,"'  lack  of  lawyer- 
counsel  was  raised  as  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion :   pursuant  to  the  sixth  amendment '" 
guarantee   of   the   right    to   counsel,    must 
counsel    assigned   to    accused    at    SPCM    be 
legaUy  trained?  The  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals answered  in  the  negative,  thus  uphold- 
ing the  present  practice.  Two  separate  con- 
curring opinions  of  the  three  Judge  court 
Indicated  disagreement  on  the  specific  ra- 
tionale for  denying  military  personnel  this 
Important  right.  The  opinion  of  the  court 
was  that  an  accused  in  the  military  is  not 
entitled  to  counsel  as  a  matter  of  right  under 
the    sixth    amendment,    therefore    defense 
counsel  appointed  by  the  court  need  not  be 
a  lawyer.'*  The  concurring  judges  disagreed 
inter   se   on   the    application    of   the   sixth 
amendment    to   courts-martial,   but    agreed 
with  the  result.  Chief  Judge  Qulnn  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
missioned officer  satisfied  the  constitutional 
requirement  for  "assistance  of  counsel."'" 
Judge    Ferguson    also    Indicated    that    the 
amendment    applied    to    the    military,    but 
said  that  Culp  had  waived  the  constitutional 
issue  since  he  had  accepted  the  non-lawyer 
defense    counsel    appointed    for    him.'™    If 
non-lawyer  counsel  are  adequate  assistance 
for  an  accused  in  the  military,  then  the  only 
reason  for  changing  this  arrangement  would 
be  their  Inadequacy.  This  was  the  central 
Issue  in  Application  of  Stapley.^"  There  the 
military    accused   sought   a   writ   of   habeas 
corpus  In  a  federal  district  court  after  con- 
viction by  a  SPCM,  alleging  lack  of  due  pro- 
cess because  bis  assigned  counsel  had  been 
a  non-lawyer  and  demonstrably  Inadequate. 
The    court    granted    the    writ,    holding    the 
SPCM    to    be    without    Jurisdiction    because 
"minimal  requirements  of  due  process  and 
the  Sixth  Amendment  are  not  satisfied  by 
the  assignment  as  counsel  to  an  accused  of 
officers    with    substantially    no    experience, 
training  or  knowledRe   In   the   field   of   law, 
either  military  or  civilian."  '™ 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  Congress 
seeks  to  resolve  the  constitutional  and  prac- 
tical issues  resulting  from  non-laviryers  being 
assigned  to  SPCM.  The  Act  would  change 
the  UCMJ  to  read:  "Trial  counsel  or  defense 
counsel  detailed  for  a  general  courtmartlal  or 
special  court-martial  must.  .  .  ." '™  be  legal- 
ly qualified!  This  amendment  would  bring  the 
military  in  line  with  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  which  require  legal 
counsel  to  be  assigned  to  defendants  unable 
to  procure  their  own."*  Although  perhaps 
not  the  typical  accused,  a  private  first-class 
earning  999.37  basic  pay  per  month  should 
qualify  as  "indigent"  and  not  be  obligated  to 
obtain  civilian  counsel  at  his  own  expense. 

The  exact  Impact  on  the  military  is  diffi- 
cult to  foresee.  The  Air  Force  claims  it  pres- 
ently assigns  legally  trained  counsel  to  both 
prosecution  and  defense  in  all  SPCM.'™  Naval 
statistics  Indicate  the  use  of  counsel  with 


legal  qualifications  In  approximately  forty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  cases.'"'  The  Army,  how- 
ever, favors  the  use  of  qualified  counsel  only 
when  a  bad  conduct  discharge  can  be 
awarded.'^  As  a  practical  matter,  present 
Army  regulations  forbid  the  transcription  of 
a  verbatim  record  at  SPCM,  thereby  preclud- 
ing the  use  of  that  court  for  adjudging  a  bad 
conduct  discharge.'^  With  lawyer-counsel  re- 
quired for  all  SPCM  under  the  Act  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  predict  whether  the  Army  will  change 
Its  present  policy.  What  can  be  expected  for 
all  services  Is  a  severe  burden  on  present  legal 
personnel.  The  SPCM  Is  currently  the  most 
frequently  used  trial  court.''"  Because  the  Act 
also  provides  that  an  accused  cannot  be  tried 
by  a  "summary"  court-marital""  (8CM)  over 
his  objection,'*'  the  number  of  SPCM  will  un- 
doubtedly Increase.  It  seems  reasonable,  how- 
ever, that  the  military  vrould  welcome  the  in- 
creased protection  for  the  accused  if  a  com- 
parable increase  in  the  number  of  Judge 
Advocates  was  also  authorized.  Although  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  Act.  Congress  should 
take  affirmative  concomitant  measures  to  in- 
sure that  additional  allocations  for  military 
lawyers  are  made  avallble.  Making  legaUy 
trained  counsel  mandatory  is  only  half  a 
solution.  The  other  half  Is  having  sufficient 
attorneys  avaUable  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
accused  and  to  Insure  against  the  military 
being  unable  to  prosecute  because  they  lack 
enough  attorneys. 

B.  Military  judges 

The  USMJ  requires  that  a  specially  certified 
and  legally  trained  officer  will  preside  at  the 
highest  level  miUtary  court,  the  GCM.  Under 
the  Code  he  Is  termed  a  "law  officer."  "«  His 
specific  duties  are  to  charge  the  court,  and 
to  rule  with  finality  on  Interlocutory  ques- 
tions other  than  challenges,  motions  for  a 
finding  of  not  guilty,  and  capacity  to  stand 
trial.**'  In  practice,  the  law  officer  has  been 
accorded  more  latitude  and  respect  In  over- 
seeing the  GCM  than  is  apparent  from  a 
reading  of  the  military  criminal  Code.  The 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  has  stated  that  the 
law  officer,  "like  the  judge,  is  the  final  ar- 
bitrator at  the  trial  level  as  to  questions  of 
law.  He  is  the  court-martlal's  advisor  and  di- 
rector in  affairs  having  to  do  with  legal  rules 
or  standards  and  their  application."  "*  Al- 
though the  status  of  the  law  officer  as  a 
"federal  Judge"  has  been  questioned,'"  Con- 
gress intends  to  resolve  any  doubt  by  re- 
naming the  law  officer  a  "Military  Judge.""* 
In  consonance  with  recognition  as  a  true 
trial  judge,  he  has  been  given  greater  inde- 
pendence and  reEponsibllitles. 

Current  law  provides  for  the  law  officer 
to  be  detailed  by  the  officer  convening  the 
GCM.'w  This  practice  is  strictly  followed 
only  In  the  Air  Force."-"  the  other 
services  have  established  a  "field  Judiciary" 
system  vmder  which  the  law  officer  is  assigned 
from  a  chaln-of -command  originating  In  the 
office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General.''*  This 
system  provides  the  law  officer  with  an 
atmosphere  of  complete  Impartiality  for  the 
trial  and  complete  Independence  from  the 
commander  convening  the  court.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  system  are  obvious.  "One 
of  the  most  significant  developments  of  the 
last  10  years  In  military  justice  was  the 
Institution  by  the  Army  and  the  Navy  of 
their  law  officer  programs  (field  Judi- 
ciary]. ...  No  other  single  factor  has  served 
to  reduce  trial  errors  and  improve  courts- 
martial  practice  than  this  simple  but  ef- 
fective plan."  "*  Despite  objection  by  the  Air 
Force  that  the  field  judiciary  system  Is  not 
suitable  for  their  present  requirements  and 
isolated  global  dispositions.'*'  the  Act  would 
make  the  Independent  system  mandatory  for 
all  services."*  In  a  society  In  which  all  per- 
sonel  are  responsive  to  the  inclinations  of 
the  commander.  It  seems  most  appropriate 
that  trial  Judges  be  placed  in  a  position  from 
which  they  can  objectively  survey  a  com- 
mand. Its  courts,  and  the  accused. 
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Congreas  alao  1  atend*  a  new  role  for  the 
Uw  offlcer/mlUto  7  Judge.  Ltte  the  federal 
■yatem.  tn  which  the  defendant  can  waive 
trial  by  Jury  wltl  the  approval  of  the  court 
and  consent  of  he  government.***  the  Act 
would  provide  th  1  tame  option  for  the  mili- 
tary accuaed.***  T  Ua  election  would  apply  to 
aU  QCU,  but  onl  f  to  thoae  8PCM  to  which 
the  mlUtary  Jud|  a  haa  been  detailed  In  ad- 
vance on  requeat  >/  the  convening  muthortty. 
A  aeparate  propcHd  would  require  that  an 
aocuaed  may  not  be  tried  by  a  SPOC  with- 
out a  military  ji  dge  If  a  bad  conduct  dla- 
charge  may  be  ai  IJudged  aa  punlahment  for 
the  offenae.'**  Thi  a,  the  convening  authority 
win  have  to  reqv  sat  a  mUltary  Judge  If  the 
offenae  charged  li  punishable  by  a  bad  con- 
duct dlacharge  ai  A  the  convenlnc  authority 
determines  that  i  uch  punlahment  la  appro- 
priate.'** In  the  <  Me  of  either  the  OOM,  to 
which  a  military  |udge  mutt  be  detailed,  or 
the  SPCM,  to  whl  sh  a  military  Judge  may  be 
detailed,  the  acciaed  can  overcome  any  al- 
leged prejudice  M  might  receive  from  a 
court  of  "line"  of  Icera  by  requesting  a  court 
composed  only  of  the  mlUtary  Judge. 
"  NoAiBly  the  ml  Itary  option  to  be  tried  by 
a  Jud^eilone  proT  Ides  more  freedom  of  choice 
for  the  accused  t  lan  Its  civilian  courterpart 
as  found  In  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure.  Undei  rule  23  the  civilian  de- 
fendant may  wal^e  trial  by  Jury  "with  ap- 
proval by  the  c  surt  and  consent  of  the 
government."  '»'  '  "he  military  accused,  how- 
ever, needs  such  ipproval  only  if  his  written 
request  for  a  slnf  le  officer  court  is  made  leas 
than  twenty-fou '  hours  prior  to  the  time 
the  court  la  aaae  nbled.  At  any  time  before 
the  above  UmlU  ion,  and  having  consulted 
with  counsel,  tl  e  accused  alone  haa  the 
prerogative  to  de  ;lde  the  composition  of  the 
court,  assuming  t  is  a  OCM  or  the  special 
form  of  SPCM."*  rhls  option  effectively  pre- 
cludes any  possib  e  claim  that  the  convening 
authority  is  "sta:klng"  the  court  with  of- 
ficers who  are  pr  tdlsposed  to  convictions  or 
acceding  to  the  ii  ifluence  of  the  commander. 
Although  claims  of  "stacUng"  may  have 
validity  in  some  cases,  the  better  practice 
would  be  ^/O  also  secure  the  approval  of  the 
mlUtary  Judge  as  a  condition  to  trial  before 
that  Judge  alon< ,  This  condition  precedent 
would  be  in  ace  >rd  with  the  Judge's  inde- 
pendence and  Ie|  al  objectivity  recognized  in 
other  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  military 
Judge  is  in  the  1  est  p>osition  to  analyze  the 
charge  sheet  an  i  the  facts  of  the  case  to 
determine  if  the  -ights  of  the  accused  would 
beet  be  protecte<  by  a  Judge  orui  a  "Jury," 
that  is.  the  full  c  >urt  of  line  officers  plus  the 
military  trial  Jud| «. 

,  One  alternativ  1  which  Congress  has  not 
considered  is  the  aollitary  Judge  sitting  alone 
at  the  request  o  the  convening  authority. 
Such  a  procedure  would  appear  to  affront  the 
constitutional  re  lulrement  that  "Trial  of 
all  Crimes  .  .  .  ihall  be  by  Jury.  .  .  ."  '* 
Trial  by  a  comn  on  law  Jury,  however,  has 
been  recognized  as  a  constitutional  right 
which  does  not  e;  :tend  to  military  accused.™' 
This  Is  manlfesU  d  by  the  preeent  composi- 
tion of  the  c  3urt8-martlal  under  the 
UCMJ  *"  Theref  Oi  e,  assuming  It  la  constitu- 
tional, a  single  of  icer  court  would  streamline 
the  adminlstratlo  ct  of  military  Justice,  espe- 
cially in  the  ei  lenslvely  used  SPCM.  At 
present,  each  tin  le  an  accused  successively 
waives  nonjudic  al  punishment  and  the 
summary  court-n  artial,™  and  each  time  an 
accused  commits  an  offense  apprc^rlately 
tried  by  a  SPCM,  it  least  three  servicemen — 
usually  officers — i  aust  be  taken  from  other 
military  duties  U  1  sit  on  the  court.  Super- 
ficially, three  is  i  ot  a  large  number.  Multi- 
plied by  a  yearly  total  of  forty  thousand  "■ 
special  courts-mi  rtlal,  however.  It  can  be 
seen  that  many  1  nan-hours  are  spent  away 
from  other  militE  ry  duties  essential  to  na- 
tional defense.  Tl  e  defendant's  objection  to 
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a  single  officer  court  could  be  remedied  by 
providing  the  right  to  elect  trial  by  the  full 
court.  In  light  of  the  demonstrated  Im- 
partiality of  the  present  law  officers,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  most  defendants  would  not  ex- 
ercise their  option  to  be  tried  by  a  court 
composed  of  officers  from  within  their  own 
command  selected  by  the  convening  author- 
ity. As  noted  above,  the  constitutionality  of 
first  offering  trial  by  the  military  Judge  may 
be  questionable.  Any  objection,  however, 
would  seem  to  be  met  by  allowing  the  ac- 
cused the  (H>tlon  of  trial  by  the  full  court. 
C.  Command  influence 

The  very  existence  of  adverse  Influence 
exerted  by  a  military  commander  on  the  ad- 
judicatory tribunals  over  which  he  has  con- 
vening authority  la  a  debatable  question. 
Not  only  la  the  actual  presence  of  command 
Influence  conjectural,  but  the  degree  of  pres- 
ence and  the  proper  ways  to  control  It  are 
likewise  speculative.  Such  Influence  can  take 
many  forms:  direct  influence,  for  example 
lecturing  a  particular  coiu't  or  Issuing  com- 
mand directives  to  imply  or  assert  that  dis- 
cipline can  be  best  furthered  by  more  con- 
victions: *^  indirect  influence  exerted  by 
other  staff  officers  auch  as  the  xmlt  execu- 
tive officer  or  staff  Judge  advocate;  ■■  and 
"Imaginative"  influences  which  might  result 
from  the  inferences  a  court  member  could 
draw  because  the  commander  "wouldn't  con- 
vene a  court  unless  the  accused  was  guilty." 

Direct  Influences  are  most  easily  detected 
and  corrected.  Aa  Indicated,  this  form  la 
manlfeated  by  aome  direct  action  taken  by 
the  convening  authority  toward  the  court. 
The  UCMJ  attempts  to  prohibit  influence  by 
the  commander  in  two  ways.  Article  a3(b)*** 
disqualifies  a  commander  from  convening  a 
court  In  which  he  la  the  "accuser."  By  "ac- 
cuser" Is  meant  a  person  who  signs  and 
swears  to  charges  against  the  accused  or  who 
has  other  than  an  official  interest  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  accused.*"  A  combination  of 
two  other  articles  *°*  would  make  it  a  punish- 
able offense  for  a  commander  to  "censure, 
reprimand  or  admonish  the  court  or  any 
member,  law  officer,  or  counsel  thereof  with 
respect  to  the  findings  or  sentence  adjudged 
by  the  court,  or  with  respect  to  any  other 
exercise  of  its  or  his  functions  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  proceeding." «»  Although  the 
threat  of  punishment  is  present,  no  case  in- 
voking these  two  articles  has  been  reported."* 
Those  cloee  to  the  situation,  however,  claim 
that  direct  Influence  rarely  occurs,*"  and  if 
It  should  arise  it  can  be  corrected  on  review 
by  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals.^"  Two  con- 
flicting considerations  bear  on  these  obser- 
vations. First,  the  decline  in  observable  direct 
influence  can  be  attributed  to  nearly  com- 
plete acceptance  of  the  UCMJ  provisions  pro- 
hibiting Influence:  on  professional  growth 
by  present  commanders  under  the  UCMJ: 
and  the  decisive  action  taken  by  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  In  cases  where  command 
Influence  la  claimed  and  proved  .»*  The  second 
observation  tempers  the  first.  Only  a  few 
cases  are  reviewable  by  the  highest  military 
court.**'  Thus  any  conunand  Infiuence  exerted 
by  lesser  commanders  on  the  lesser  tribunals 
under  their  Jurisdiction  would  go  undetected 
and  uncorrected  except  by  review  in  the 
field,  where  most  lower  court  sentences  are 
approved.  Moreover,  the  present  summary 
and  special  courts-martial  do  not  have  law- 
yer-coimsel  who  would  be  more  likely  to 
recognize  and  protest  any  adverse  influence. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  reassur- 
ances of  the  Judge  Advocates  General  and 
the  Cotirt  of  Military  Appeals  Judges  con- 
cerning the  decline  of  command  Influence 
are  not  completely  valid.  The  suspicion  of  Its 
presence  remains.  The  main  consolation  Is 
that  few,  if  any,  commanders  were  ever  pro- 
moted because  their  command  had  a  large 
number  of  courts-martial  convictions  or  be- 
cause of  adverse  Influence  on  their  courta. 

Indirect  Influences  by  staff  officers  can  be 


manlfeated  In  many  of  the  same  ways  as  by- 
commanders.  Thus,  actions  by  executive  of- 
flcers  or  chiefs  of  staff  are  Uken  "in  the 
name  of  the  commander"  and  the  comments 
above  would  apply.  Staff  Judge  advocates  pre- 
sent a  slightly  different  problem.  As  the  com- 
mander's legal  advisors,  these  officers  are 
equally  attuned  to  hla  wishes,  but  must 
nevertheless  advise  the  commander  from  a 
lawyer's  viewpoint.  Because  the  technical 
supervision  of  a  command's  courts-martial 
system  comes  under  his  responslbllty,  the 
conunander's  staff  legal  officer  does  have  a 
direct  interest  in  the  outcome  and  condua 
of  those  ooiirts-martial.  Moreover,  it  is  the 
staff  Judge  advocate  who  counsels  the. com- 
mander on  the  advisability  of  trying  particu- 
lar cases.  This  officer's  influence  can  be  ex- 
erted in  the  following  ways:  technical  lec- 
tures given  by  the  legal  officer  to  the  com- 
mand concerning  courts-martial  procedures: 
advice  to  subordinate  commanders  and  non- 
lawyer  counsel  as  to  their  courts-martial 
functions:  and  supervisory  powers  over  the 
subordinate  military  attorneys  in  his  office. 
Past  cases  and  two  recent  Court  of  Mllitary 
Appeals  decisions  show  that  staff  legal  offi- 
cers are  In  a  position  to  exert  Influences 
which  might  be  adverse  to  an  accused.  -■'  In 
United  States  v.  Albert^*  a  divided  court 
held  that  a  lecture  on  duties  of  court  mem- 
bers given  by  a  staff  Judge  advocate  to  an  en- 
tire conunand  and  attended  by  five  of  the 
seven  members  on  accused's  court  was  not 
prejudicial  to  the  accused  and  did  not  de- 
prive him  of  a  fair  trial  or  a  fair  review  of 
his  conviction.  Construing  the  lecture  as  a 
whole,  "because  Ita  Impact  upon  prospective 
court  members  can  be  Judged  only  as  a 
whole,"  »'  the  majority  found  the  lecture  to 
be  "a  rather  common  place  discussion  of  the 
problems  In  the  selection  of  members  of  a 
court-martial  and  of  the  general  responsibil- 
ities of  a  court  member."  ^"  Despite  refer- 
ences by  the  staff  Judge  advocate  to  certain 
"inconsistent"  sentences  adjudged  In  prior 
cases — which  references  the  accused  alleged 
were  erroneous  criticism  and  denied  Impar- 
tial review  by  that  officer  of  accused's  own 
sentence  -the  court  determined  that  these 
references  were  not  "exhortations  for  more 
severe  sentences.  .  .  .**•  therefore  not  prej- 
udlcal.  The  dissent  took  an  opposite  view, 
stating  that  "the  lecture  here  was  Intended 
to,  and  did.  Influence  Its  hearers  to  adjudge 
harsher  sentences.  ..."«*  The  point  Is  that 
staff  legal  officers  are  In  a  position  to  exert 
influence  If  they  so  wish.  The  more  reason- 
able approach  U  that  such  lectures  are 
vitally  necessary  for  the  education  of  mili- 
tary members  concerning  the  intricacies  of 
criminal  Justice  and  are  probably  given  to 
educate,  not  to  coerce.  The  staff  legal  officer. 
however.  Is  placed  In  a  difficult  position  in 
which  he  must  carefully  mark  his  words  lest 
they  be  construed  to  be  prejudlcal  to  some 
present  or  future  accused. 

A  more  Insidious  Influence  Is  that  which 
a  senior  legal  officer  can  exert  on  subordinate 
attorneys,  especially  defense  counsel  as- 
signed to  his  staff.  In  United  States  v.  Kitch- 
ens *»  It  was  brought  out  on  appeal  that  the 
staff  Judge  advocate  had  rendered  poor  effi- 
ciency reports  on  defense  counsel  because 
they  had  zealoiisly  defended  their  clients. 
Such  Infiuence,  If  permitted  to  exist,  would 
create  difficult  pressures  for  counsel  who  de- 
pend primarily  on  good  efficiency  reports  for 
promotion  to  higher  ranks. 

"Imaginative"  Inferences  are  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  detect,  but  perhape  the  most  easily 
controlled  and  corrected.  Thorough  educa- 
tion of  court  members  and  the  military  in 
general  concerning  the  presiunptlons  of  In- 
nocence and  burden  of  proof  on  the  govern- 
ment should  dispel  undue  Influences  gen- 
erated by  the  mere  convening  of  a  court  to 
try  an  accused.  As  seen,  however,  education 
In  the  form  of  lectures  can  be  the  basis  of 
appeal  If  not  handled  Impartially. 

Two  other  present  methods  of  controlling 
imaginative    Inferences    prejudicial    to   the 
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accused  are  also  not  completely  effective.  The 
presiding  officer  at  SPCM  and  SCM  are  line 
officers,  not  legally  trained  law  officers.  Al- 
though the  UCMJ=»  and  trial  manuals*"  used 
by  these  presiding  officers  require  the  court 
to  be  charged  concerning  the  presumption 
of  Innocence  and  proof  beyond  reasonable 
doubt,  greater  room  exists  for  misinterpreta- 
tion when  lay  personnel  conduct  the  proceed- 
ings. Secondly,  challenges  for  cauae  are  beat 
detected  on  voir  dire.  The  absence  of  mili- 
tary attorneys  at  the  lower  tribunals,  how- 
ever, effectively  precludes  an  aaaumptlon 
that  grounds  for  challenge  are  sought  by 
open  inquiry  of  the  court.  Indeed,  it  la  more 
reaaonable  to  conclude  that  lay  counael  do 
not  know  about  t>o<r  d<re,  much  leaa  how  to 
conduct  It  effectively. 

The  Act  attempta  to  oc^w  with  the  vagarlea 
associated  with  command  Influence.  Al- 
though It  waa  BUggaated  that  the  better  solu- 
tion would  be  to  ntake  such  adverse  In- 
fluence a  separate  crime  punishable  under 
federal  law,***  Congrees  rejected  that  affirma- 
tive measure  in  favor  of  a  more  indirect  and 
preventive  approach.  By  providing  legally 
trained  counael  for  all  accused  at  SPCM  and 
OCM,  any  adverse  Influence  wUl  hopefully 
be  objected  to  by  one  who  Is  more  Indepen- 
dent of  the  commander  than  a  "line"  offi- 
cer and  who  poeseases  a  more  acute  sense 
of  Justice.  The  Act  forbids  written  evalua- 
tion of  a  court  member's  performance  of  duty 
on  the  court."*  Also  speclflcally  prohibited 
Is  a  derogatory  efficiency  rating  because  of 
the  zeal  with  which  counsel  defends  an  ac- 
cused.*** As  noted,  the  Independent  "fleld 
Judiciary"  will  uniformly  remove  the  law  of-  ' 
flcer/nUlltary  Judge  from  direct  or  Indirect 
Influence  of  the  commander  who  convenes 
the  court-martial. 

The  possibility  of  command  Influence  will 
always  exist  in  an  organization  which  places 
ultimate  responsibility  In  the  name  of  the 
commander.  Fortunately,  past  records  In- 
dicate that  "instances  of  command  Influence 
have  been  comparatively  rare  under  the 
Code.  However,  when  the  (Court  of  Military 
Appeals]  has  found  It  to  exist,  condemna- 
tion of  the  exercise  of  Improper  control  has 
been  swift  and  decisive.  The  problem  in  this 
area  is  to  Insure  every  accused  a  trial  free 
from  unlawful  Influence  and  at  the  same 
time  not  to  restrict  a  commander  unduly 
in  his  exercise  of  mUitary  discipline."  *" 

Although  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  disciplining  hU  unit,  the  commander  must 
also  enforce  that  discipline  In  a  Just  man- 
ner. Like  civilian  society,  the  commander  is 
asked  to  find  the  offender,  bring  him  to  an 
Impartial  court,  and  then  remain  entirely  out 
of  the  trial  proceedings.***  Unlike  civilian  so- 
ciety, however,  the  commander  has  the  addi- 
tional responsibility  of  molding  his  command 
for  combat  In  which  defective  personnel  may 
mean  defeat  and  death.  It  la  thus  reasonable 
to  understand  the  delicate  position  of  the 
commander  in  dlapenalng  diadpllne  and  Jus- 
tice in  the  military.  The  Act  incorporates 
changes  which  further  restrict  the  comman- 
der and  his  staff  from  influencing  courts  con- 
vened under  their  authority.  The  changes  are 
not  so  obvious  aa  to  make  him  fearful  of 
enforcing  discipline.  It  Is  submitted  that 
Congress  haa  struck  a  proper  balance  on  a 
problem  that  lacks  precise  definition,  evalua- 
tion, or  control. 

D.  Review 
Present  procedures  for  review  of  courts- 
martial  are  considered  excellent.  "The  elab- 
orate system  of  automatic  and  discretionary 
review  found  In  military  courts  offers  greater 
protection  to  a  defendant  before  a  court- 
martial  than  he  would  receive  In  civilian 
courts."  «=•  Congress  seeks  to  better  the  sys- 
tem by  Increasing  the  review  authority  of  the 
Judge  Advocates  General,  by  reorganizing  the 
level  of  review  Just  below  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals,  and  by  expanding  the  clrcum- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


stances   under  which   a  new  trial  may  be 
requested. 

At  present,  trial  records  for  those  OCM  and 
SPCM  cases  which  Involve,  inter  alia,  a  sen- 
tence of  punitive  dlacharge  or  confinement 
of  one  year  or  more  are  automatically  re- 
viewed by  a  board  of  review.***  Further  review 
by  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  Is  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  or 
upon  the  court's  acceptance  of  an  accused's 
petition.***  All  other  OMC  trial  ]records  In 
which  there  haa  been  a  finding  of  guilt  and 
a  aentence  are  reviewed  In  the  office  of  the 
respective  Judge  Advocate  General  for  pos- 
sible forwMdlng  to  a  board  of  review,  and 
for  automatic  review  If  any  part  of  the  find- 
ings or  sentence  Is  found  to  be  uiksupported 
In  law  or  f  act.*** 

FOr  aU  other  SPCM  and  all  SCM,  the  final 
automatic  review  occurs  "In  the  fleld,"  that 
Is,  below  the  departmental  level.  There  are 
no  provisions  for  a  higher  appellate  review, 
either  discretionary  or  automatic.  An  accused 
who  alleges  prejudicial  error  by  the  court, 
but  who  was  not  awarded  a  punitive  dis- 
charge or  confinement  greater  than  one  year, 
must  look  outside  the  appellate  chain  for  a 
hearing  on  his  claim.  There  Is  little  doubt 
that  prejudicial  error  can  and  probably  does 
occur  In  these  cases.  This  assertion  is 
strengthened  by  the  present  practice  of  not 
appointing  legally  qualified  counsel  to  spe- 
cial and  summary  courts-martial.  Therefore 
the  entire  burden  of  seeking  out  and  correct- 
ing prejudicial  error  lies  with  the  staff  Judge 
advocate  who  serves  the  field  authority  which 
approves  the  sentence. 

The  Act  proposes  to  fill  the  void  of  discre- 
tionary review  of  summary  and  special 
courts-martial.  While  leaving  the  detailed 
procedures  to  be  formulated  by  the  Judge 
Advocates  General,  the  Act  provides  that  an 
accused  can  petition  the  JAG  of  his  service 
to  review  his  case  on  the  following  grounds: 
newly  discovered  evidence,  fraud  on  the 
court,  lack  of  Jurisdiction,  or  error  prejudicial 
to  the  substantial  rights  of  the  accused.** 
Upon  finding  a  basis  for  one  or  more  of  these 
grounds,  the  JAG  may  vacate  or  modify  any 
part  of  the  findings  or  sentence.*" 

The  new  review  authority  proposed  for  the 
JAG  will  undoubtedly  create  an  increased 
burden  for  the  offices  of  the  Judge  Advocates 
General.  SPCM  and  SCM  constitute  the  gteat 
majority  of  cases  now  being  tried  in  the 
military.**  Even  assuming  that  few  cases 
contain  error  of  the  type  to  be  recognizable 
by  JAG,  the  mandatory  presence  of  attorney- 
counsel  at  SPCM  win  render  a  petition  more 
likely.  No  time  limit  has  t>een  established 
within  which  a  petitioner  must  request  re- 
view by  the  JAG,**"  a  further  hint  of  am- 
biguity and  difficulty  in  administering  this 
provision. 

Although  administratively  burdensome, 
the  proposed  review  authority  Is  an  Impor- 
tant advance  for  those  convicted  at  the  lesser 
courts-marttal.  A  finding  of  guilt  by  these 
courts  Is  no  less  a  federal  conviction  than  by 
those  courts  which  can  Impose  greater  pun- 
ishments. Indeed  there  are  many  servicemen 
who  would  rather  accept  a  punitive  discbarge 
than  a  sentence  of  confinement  at  hard  labor, 
although  the  lasting  effect  of  the  former  is 
undoubtedly  the  harsher  penalty.  In  any 
event.  It  is  suggested  that  the  added  burden 
of  reviewing  such  cases  is  outweighed  by  the 
important  appellate  relief  In  the  office  of  the 
official  who  must  be  vitally  concerned  with 
the  brand  of  Justice  being  dispensed  in  his 
legal  "field." 

A  second  major  change  in  review  procedure 
concerns  the  presently  named  "boards  of  re- 
view."*^ These  boards  are  in  reality  Inter- 
mediate courts  with  vast  review  power.  The 
Act  proposes  to  recognize  their  true  status 
by  renaming  them  Courts  of  Military  Re- 
view. *™  The  review  authority  and  procedures 
of  the  present  boards  will  remain  substan- 
tially the  same  under  the  reorganization.  One 
additional  power  granted  to  the  new  court  Is 


the  authority  to  suspend  all  or  any  part  of 
the  sentence.  *="  This  authority  may  appear 
questionable  since  a  suspension  Is  generally  a 
matter  of  clemency  more  properly  exercised 
by  the  convening  authority  based  on  Inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  Individual,  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  the  needs  of  his  unit.  Despite 
the  mternal  controversies  which  may  arise 
because  the  Act  requires  that  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  court  must  be  civilians.*'"  the 
reorganization  of  and  Independence  for  the 
present  boards  of  review  will  provide  this 
military  tribunal  with  a  decorum  appropriate 
to  a  federal  appellate  court  of  comparable 
Jurisdiction. 

To  bring  the  mlUtary  In  line  with  federal 
procedures,  the  Act  incorporates  a  provision 
granting  two  years*"  instead  of  one  year*** 
vrithin  which  to  petition  for  a  new  trial.  The 
grounds  remain  the  same — newly  discovered 
evidence  or  fraud  on  the  court.  One  proposed 
change,  however.  Is  especially  significant. 
At  present  an  accused  can  ask  for  a  new  trial 
only  In  cases  mvolving  certain  punish- 
ments.*" Under  the  proposed  Act,  Congress 
corrects  this  arbitrary  distinction  and  con- 
templates that  an  accused  convicted  by  any 
court-martial  can  petition  the  JAG  for  a  new 
trial.  ^' 

Considered      separately,      the      foregoing 
changes  provide  acceptable  and  ameliorative 
review  avenues.  Taken  collectively,  as  must 
be  done  under  a  system  regulated  by  one  code, 
one  must  wonder  If  all  the  changes  are  neces- 
sary to  protect  an  accused  from  possible  In- 
justice. For  example,  an  accused  convicted 
of  a  minor  offense  at  a  SCM  has  available  the 
following  new  petitions  for  reUef :  unlimited 
tune  within  which  to  petition  for  modifica- 
tion or  vacation  of  the  findings  or  sentence;  *«• 
two  years  vrtthin  which  to  petition  the  JAG 
for  a  new  trial  based  on  two  grounds  dupli- 
cated In  the  unlimited  petition;*"  and,  as 
will  be  seen,  three  years  within  which  to  peti- 
tion the  Board  for  Correction  of  Military  Re- 
cords to  modify,  set  aside,  or  expimge  any 
part  of  the  findings  or  sentence  based  on 
equitable  grounds  supporting  an  error  to  be 
corrected  or  an  Injustice  to  be  removed.**' 
Close  analysis  reveals  the  individual  function 
of  each  of  these  review  procedures.  It  Is  sug- 
gested, however,  that  the  extent  of  rights  ac- 
corded  an   accused  at  the   lesser   tribunals 
should  not  be  unreasonable.  Where  to  draw 
the  line  between  sufficient  protection  for  the 
Individual  and  sufficient  resources  to  admin- 
istrate these  protective  devices  is  a  difficult 
decision.  Because  there  are  substantial  differ- 
ences  between    a   summary   and   a   general 
court-martial,  it  is  recommended  that  Con- 
gress re-evaluate  the  proposed  review  proce- 
dures available  to  all  courts.  A  compromise 
should  be  effected  so  that  commensurate  con- 
sideration can  be  afforded  the  petitions  relat- 
ed to  each  type  of  court-martial.  The  original 
Code  draftsmen  saw  fit  to  exclude  petitions 
from  certain  courts-martial  on  the  basis  of 
the  punishment  Imposed.  -*«  If  Congress  de- 
sires to  change  this  scheme  to  grant  further 
review  for  all  courts-martial.  It  Is  submitted 
that  specific  rules  should  be  proposed  for 
each  of  the  various  courts. 

rv.     CONSOLmATED     BOASD     FOa     CORRECTION     OF 
MILtTART    RECORDS 


(Not  pertinent,  omitted.) 

,  •  •  •  • 

V.   ESTABUSHMXNT   OF   A   NAVT    JXTDGE  ADVOCATE 
CENZRAL'S    CORPS 

(Not  pertinent,  CKnltted.) 
»  •  •  •  • 

VI.    CONCLUSION 

■nie  foregoing  has  been  of  necessity  only 
a  cursory  treatment  of  the  niunerous  changes 
and  complexities  of  the  proposed  Act.  Some 
technical,  yet  proceduraUy  important  amend- 
ments have  not  been  noted  In  the  text.  The 
sections  of  the  onmlbtis  bill  which  have  been 
commented  upon  nevertheless  reflect  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  and  the  Importance  of  the 
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Military  JuBttce  Act  of  19fl7.  Uanj  ptotUIom 
have  an  operatlona  or  admlnlrtmtlTe  over- 
tone but  tbe  malr  tbeme  of  the  Act  U  to 
provide  better  fonu  la  and  protective  devlcee 
to  insure  that  the  I  idlvldual  In  the  mlUtary 
receives  due  proceai  by  adjudicative  tribu- 
nals. Some  provlelo  le  are  technicaUy  objec- 
tionable. The  main  1  tjeme.  however,  teema  de- 
alrable  and  feasible. 

The  proposal*  c<  ncemlng  administrative 
dlacharge  procedurjs.  for  example,  are  as 
sweeping  In  that  t  Bid  as  was  the  UCMJ  in 
the  criminal  field  1 1  I860.  Experience  under 
that  Code  has  In  Heated  that  It  was  far- 
sighted  and  promo  ed  the  attainment  of  real 
JxuUce.  The  mllltai  f  adapted  to  it.  Now  many 
now  proposals.  eq\  ally  far-reaching  but  In 
harmony  with  cUlllan  pracUces,  are  pre- 
sented In  this  Act  Despite  the  administra- 
tive complications  which  might  ensue,  the 
military  can  undoibtedly  adapt  to  thU  Act 
If  It  becomes  law. '  "he  only  altemaUve  would 
seem  to  be  that  c  jntemplated  by  Professor 
Morgan  when  he  sommented  on  the  UCMJ 
experience  In  the  i  illltary: 

"If  experience  under  the  Code  shows  that 
the  Inttuence  of  4>nimand  control  has  not 
may  well  be  that  a  new 
i  be  established  In  which 
ave  control  only  over  the 
Button,  and  the  defense, 
telal  and  review  bt  under  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  civilians.  Tt  b  services  have  the  oppor- 
ttmlty  of  demonsti  itlng  to  Congrees  that  the 
concessions  made  1)  i  the  Code  to  the  demands 
for   effective   disci]  illne   do   not  Impair   the 
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been  eKMlnated,  1 
system  will  have 
the  military  will 
processes  of 


intlals  of  a  fair 


Impartial  trial  and  effec- 
tive appellate  revliw."  "» 

This  observation  Is  equally  pertinent  to  the 
Changes  to  the  ad  nlnlstratlve  and  criminal 
Justice  systems  ei  xbodled  In  the  proposed 
MiUtary  Justice  A<  t  of  1967. 

Barrett  S.  Haioht. 

r^OTNOTXS 

•The  opinions  { nd  conclusions  presented 
herein  are  those  nf  the  author  and  do  not 
necessarily  repreae  it  the  views  of  the  United 


States    Army    or 
agency.  [Ed.  note 


*  CONGRESSIONAI 

p.  17323. 

*  Hearings    on 
MilitaTy  Personne ! 


Cong.,  2d  Seas.  ( 
1962  Hearings]. 

•  Uniform    Codi 
U.S.C.  $5  801-940 


any    other    governmental 

^^„^j.  , The  student  author  Is  a 

commissioned  offl(  er  In  the  grade  of  Major 
on  excess  leave  fi  am  the  Regular  Army  1 . 

Preamble,  S.  3)09,  90th  Cong.,   1st  Sees. 
(1967). 

« S.  2009,  90th  Cc  ng.,  ist  Sess.  (1967V  [here- 
inafter cited  as  th :  Act) .  For  the  text  of  this 
bill  and  accompa:  lylng  remarks  by  Senator 

~  CONGI  ESSIONAI.    RXCORD,    VOl.    113, 

^..  ._.  rr-  1732 1-17339.  Joining  Senator 
Ervln  in  sponsorl  ig  the  bill  were  Senators 
Bayh,  Bible,  Pon  5,  Long  of  Missouri  and 
Williams  of  New  Jersey. 

RXCORD,  vol.   113,   pt.    13, 


Constitutional    Rights    0/ 

„...,„,, Before  the  Sut>comm.  on 

Constitutional  Ri  ihts  of  the  Comm.  on  the 
Judiciary,    pursui  nt    to    8.    Res.    260,    87th 

963)    [hereinafter  cited  as 


of    MUltary    Justice.    10 
1964),  as  amended,  (Supp 


n  19(56),  farmery  64  Stat.  108-49  (1960) 
(hereinafter  cltedjas  Art.  ...  UCMJ.  10  U.S.C. 
S  ..  (1964)  I. 

•  1962  Hearings  jl-5. 
T 1960  Court  of  Military  Appeals  Bepott  12. 
•Art.   77-134.  UICMJ.    10  U.S.C.    11877-934 

(1964) 

•  1962  Hearings  ^25. 
"3  2002-17.  88ti  Cong.,   Ist  Sess.    (1963) 


For  the  text  of  tl 


panyUig  memoran  la.  Congressional  Recoio, 


vol.   109,  pt.   11, 
were  relntroducec 
Cong.,  let  Sess. 
ORD,  vol.  Ill,  pt.  1 
Uonal  bUls,  S.761 
at  the  same  time 


ese  bills  and  their  accom- 


ip.   14145-14158.  The  bills 
in  1965  as  8.745-00,  89tb 

965).   CONGRSSSIONAL  RXC 

,  pp.  1273-1287.  Two  addl- 
and  S.762  were  Introduced 

In  1966.  Analysis  of  these 

bills  Is  beyond  t  le  purpose  of  this  paper 
They  are,  howevt  r,  related  to  the  military 
Justice  field.  8.761   Intended  to  give  Jurlsdlc 


tlon  to  federal  district  courts  to  try  ex- 
servicemen  no  longer  under  courts-martial 
J\irlsdlction  but  who  committed  crimes  while 
in  the  service  although  never  tried  under 
the  UCMJ.  S.762  intended  to  give  Jurisdiction 
to  federal  district  courts  to  try  civilian  em- 
ployees and  dependents  who  commit  certain 
crimes  punUhable  under  the  UCBU  while 
such  clvlUans  are  accompanying  the  military 
outalde  the  United  States.  Theee  bills  were 
reintroduced  by  Senator  Ervln  on  the  same 
date  as  the  MlUtary  Justice  Act  of  1967.  re- 
spectively as:  S.2006  and  8^2007,  90th  Cong., 
ist  Sess  (1967).  CONORXSSIONAI.  RxooRD.  vol. 
113   pt.  13,  pp.  17321-17323. 

^^ Joint  Hearings  on  S.74S-762,  8.2908  and 
S2997  Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  a  Special  Sul>commiUee  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  89th  Cong^ 
2d  Sess.    (1966)    [hereinafter  cited  as  1966 

"*"ff.ff*!*Gldeon  v.  Walnwrlght,  372  U.S.  335 
(1963)  (right  to  counsel  at  criminal  prose- 
cutions); Pointer  v.  Texas,  380  U.S.  400 
(1965)  (right  to  confrontation  of  witnesses 
for  prosecution);  Miranda  v.  Arlrona,  384 
V3  436  (1966)  (the  right,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  that  right,  to  appointed 
counsel).  Cf.  Greene  v.  McKlroy,  360  U.S.  474 
(1969)  (right  to  confrontation  at  adminis- 
trative hearings). 

-PSD.  R.  CRiM.  P.,  18  use.  appendix 
(1964),  as  amended  (Supp.  H,  1966). 

"See  eg  .  Bland  v.  Counally.  293  P.2d  862 
(DC  Clr.  1961) :  "We  think  It  must  be  con- 
ceded that  any  discharge  characterized  as  lees 
than  honorable  will  result  In  serious  Injury. 
Id  at  858.  See  also  Murray  v.  United  States, 
154  Ct.  CI.  185  (1961) ;  1966  Hearings  321,  833- 
36. 

i>The  two  bills,  provisions  of  which  were 
not  incorporated  In  any  dujaUcate  form,  were: 
S  758  ( right  to  demand  court-martial  In  lieu 
of  administrative  discharge  board)  and 
S759  (abolishing  summary  courts-martial). 
The  Act  attempts  to  provide  alternate  solu- 
tions by  (1)  guaranteeing  Individual  rights 
before  administrative  boards:  and  (2)  per- 
mitting an  accused  to  refuse  trial  by  the 
summary  court-martial,  thus  reqiUrlng  the 
convening  authority  to  try  him  at  a  special 
or  general  court-martial.  The  Act  also  In- 
corporates provisions  from  two  substitute 
proposals  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  See  1966  Hearings  668-710. 

"Congressional  Record,  vol.  113.  pt.  13, 
pp. 17323-17339. 

(Footnotes  17  through  161  omitted.) 
i-uThe  analogy  is  apt.  Courts-martial  are 
a  form  of  federal  court  created  by  statute. 
The  MCM.  1951,  H  137,  expressly  provides  one 
correlation  to  the  federal  system:  "So  far  as 
not  otherwise  prescribed  in  this  manual,  the 
rules  of  evidence  generaUy  recognized  In  the 
trial  of  criminal  cases  In  the  United  States 
district  courts.  .  .  ."  Although  the  UCMJ  Is 
silent  as  to  which  law  Is  otherwise  appUcable, 
the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  has  said:  "We 
have  repeatedly  held  that  Federal  practice 
applies  to  courts-martial  procedures  If  not 
incompatible  with  military  law.  .  .  ."  United 
States  v.  Knudson,  4  U.S.C.M.A.  687.  690,  16 
C.M.R.  161.  164   (1964). 

'•»Art.  27(b)  UCMJ,  10  U.S.C.  827(b) 
(1964).  The  general  court-martial  has  the 
broadest  Jurisdiction  of  all  military  courts, 
can  adjudge  any  penalty  up  to  death  depend- 
ing on  the  maximum  authorized  for  a  par- 
ticular offense,  and  has  requirements  for  a 
minimum  of  6  members,  a  law  officer,  and 
verbatim  record. 

'•♦Art.  27(C),  UCMJ,  10  U.8.C.  827(C) 
(1964).  The  special  court-martial  Is  the 
"middle"  court  between  the  general  and 
one-man  summary  courts-martial. 

'•»  The  Jurisdictional  punishment  limit  for 
a  SPCM,  modified  by  the  maximum  author- 
ized for  the  particular  offense:  bad  conduct 
discharge  (if  a  verbatim  record  is  kept),  six 
months  confinement  at  hard  labor,  three 
months  hard  labor  without  confinement,  for- 
feiture of  two-thirds  pay  p^r  month  for  six 


months,  and  reduction  to  the  lowest  enlisted 

grade.  Art.  19,  UCMJ,  10  U.S.C.  f  819  (1964). 

«-  14  U.S.CM.A.  199,  33  C.M.R.  411   (1963). 

"'U.S.  Const,  amend.  VI,  which  provides 

In  part:   "In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the 

accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  .  .  .  have  the 

Assistance  of  Counsel  for  his  defense." 

•••  14  U.S.CJH.A.  at  216,  33  C.M.R.  at  428 

»•  Id.  at  217,  33  CM.R.  at  429  (concurring 

opinion) . 

'"  Id.  at  219,  33  CMM.  at  431  (concurring 
opinion). 

>n246  P.  Supp.  316  (D.  Utah  1965). 
"»/d.  at  321  (emphasis  added).  The  court 
did  limit  its  holding  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Id.  at  320.  Other  dUtrlct  courts  have  recently 
affirmed  the  present  non-lawyer  system.  See, 
e.g.,  LeBalllster  v.  Warden,  247  P.  Supp.  349 
(D.  Kan.  1966). 

in  C0NORXS8IONAL  Record,  vol.  113,  pt.  13, 
p.  17332. 
iT«  pjg,.  R.  canf .  P.  44. 
>n  1966  Hearings  40. 

i"  Id.  at  1019.  The  Navy  representatives  also 
teatlfled  that  It  utilizes  the  services  of  a  law 
officer  at  complicated  special  courts-martial. 
Id.  at  40.  While  this  is  commendable.  It  is 
submitted  that  a  good  lawyer  defense  counsel 
could  make  even  the  simplest  court-martial 
complicated  for  a  non-lawyer  president  of  a 
special    court-martial.    Since    the    present 
UCMJ  permits  a  non-lawyer  to  preside  at  spe- 
cial   courts-martial.    Art.    51(b),   UCMJ.    10 
U.S.C.  J  861(b)   (1964).  one  further  disadvan- 
tage owing  from  the  proposed  change  in  the 
Act  to  have  both  counsel  be  attorneys  is  that 
their  conduct  of  the  trial  will  raise  issues 
which  the  average  untrained  president  of  the 
court  win  be  unable  to  adjudicate. 
«"  1966  Hearings  89. 
i"  Army  Beg.  No.  22-146  ( 1964) . 
•'•In   fiscal   year    1965   the   military   con- 
vened approximately  40,826  SPCM.  See  1966 
Hearings  912,   1018,   1063.  Prior  to  the    ex- 
panded authority  and  increased  punishment 
power  in  commanders  to  impose  nonjudicial 
punishment,  the  sununary  court-martial  was 
more  extensively  used  by  the  military.  See 
Art.  16,  UCMJ,  10  UJS.C.  i  815  ( 1964)   The  In- 
tent Is  to  phase  out  the  controversial  one- 
officer  summary  court.  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, vol.  113.  pt.  13.  p.  17324. 

'"  The  summary  court-martial  Is  composed 
of  one  commissioned  officer  who  acts  in  the 
capacity  of  trial  counsel,  defense  counsel. 
Judge  and  Jury.  This  court  may  try  only  en- 
listed men.  Maximum  Jurisdictional  punish- 
ment Is:  confinement  at  hard  labor  for  one 
month,  restriction  to  specified  limits  for 
more  than  two  months,  and  forfeiture  ol 
two-thirds  of  one  month's  pay.  Art.  20.  UCMJ. 
10  U.S.C.  :  aao  (1964).  see  MCM.  1951,  •  20  b. 
regarding  reduction  in  grade.  There  is  no 
authorization  in  the  UCMJ  for  a  right  to  in- 
dependent counsel. 

!«'  Congressional  Record,  vol.  113,  pt.  13. 
p.  17332.  At  present,  a  serviceman  may  object 
to  trial  by  a  SCM  only  if  he  has  not  been  of- 
fered nonjudicial  punishment.  Therefore,  if 
he  has  been  offered  nonjudicial  punishment 
and  has  elected  to  refuse  it,  he  may  be  tried 
by  a  SCM  regardless  of  his  objection.  Art.  20. 
UCMJ,  10  U.S.C.  :  820  (1964).  The  proposed 
change  would  permit  a  serviceman  to  object 
to  trial  by  SCM  In  any  situation.  Thus,  as- 
suming he  wishes  to  risk  the  Increased  pun- 
ishment Jurisdiction  of  the  SPCM,  the  ac- 
■  cused  has  unalterable  access  to  a  lawjcr- 
counsel,  as  proposed  in  the  Act. 

'"Arts.     1(11),    26(a),    UCMJ,    10    U.S.C. 
11801  (11).  826(a)   (1964). 

"•Art.  51  (b),  (C),  UCMJ,  10  U.S.C.  5  851 
(b),  (c)  (1964).  For  a  more  complete  dis- 
citsklon  of  the  law  officer's  duties,  see  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  Pamphlet  No.  27-9.  "The 
Law  Officer"  (1968).  See  also  Meagher  & 
Mummey,  Judges  in  Uniform:  An  Independ- 
ent Judiciary  for  the  Army,  44  J.  Am.  Jcd. 
Soc'T  46  (1960):  We'ner.  The  Army's  Fteia 
Judiciary  System:  A  Notable  Advance,  46 
A3AX  1178  (1960). 
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'•«  United  SUtes  v.  Berry,  1  U.S.C.M.A.  236, 
240,  2  CUM.  141,  146  (1962).  Cf.  United 
SUtes  V.  Blesak.  3  U.S.CM.A.  714,  14  CMJl. 
132  (1964). 

"•  See  Miller,  Who  Made  The  Law  Officer  A 
"Federal  Judge"?,  4  Mil.  L.  Rev.  39   (1959). 
"•Congressional  Record,  vol.  113,  pt.  18, 
p.  17332.  The  Act  would  realistically  grant  ad- 
ditional  power  In  the  •military  Judge"  by 
authorizing  him  to  conduct  pretrial  and  "In 
chambers"  bearings  to  pass  on  the  legality  of 
all  relevant  motions,  defenses,  objections  and 
"any  other  procedural  function  which  .  .  . 
does  not  require  the  presence  of  the  members 
of  the  court."  Id.  At  least  two  difficulties  will 
arise  as  a   result  of   these   new   powers   as 
drafted.  First,  the  Act  would  allow  the  mili- 
tary Judge  to  hold  the  arraignment  and  re- 
ceive the  pleas  of  the  accused  if  permitted 
by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  concerned. 
Because  the  Air  Force  alone  presently  re- 
quires the  trial  counsel  (prosecutor)   to  es- 
tablish a  pritno  facie  case,  although  the  ac- 
cused has  pleaded  guilty,  there  will  undoubt- 
edly   be    lack    of    uniformity    among    the 
services.  1966  Hearings  62.  While  uniformity 
of  Itbelf  is  not  a  cherished  goal,  close  analysis 
of  the  effect  of  different  procedures  in  con- 
ducting the  pretrial  arraignment  reveals  that 
an  accused  In  one  service  can  receive  protec- 
tion substantially  greater  than  an  accused  In 
the  other  services.  Perhaps  the  better  solu- 
tion Is  to  adopt  the  more  protective  pro- 
cedures In  the  Manual  for  Courts-Martial. 
The  second  difficulty  Involves  statutory  con- 
struction. The  profKwed  amendment  to  Ar- 
ticle 61(b),  while  granting  authority  In  the 
Judge,  or  In  his  absence,  the  President,  to 
rule  with  finality  on  all  Interlocutory  ques- 
tions,  further   provides:    "Any  such   ruling 
made  by  the  military  Judge  upon  any  ques- 
tion of  law  or  any  Interlocutory  question 
other  than  the  mental  responsibility  of  the 
accused,  or  by  the  president  .  .  .  other  than 
a  motion  for  a  finding  of  not  guilty,  is  final 
and  constitutes  the  rulings  of  the  court." 
Congressional    Record,    vol.     113.    pt.     13, 
p.   17332    (emphasis   added).   The   technical 
question  raised  Is  whether  this  disjunctive 
phraseology  would  possibly  be  giving  author- 
ity in  the  president  but  not  the  Judge  to  rule 
with  finality  (or  at  all)  on  the  mental  respon- 
sibility of  the  accused.  Because  the  converse 
would  be  a  reasonable  construction,  i.e.,  that 
the  Judge  but  not  the  president  should  be 
allowed  to  rule  on  a  motion  of  not  guilty, 
then  the  above-mentioned  possibility  gains 
added  weight.  This  la  so  although  the  most 
"reasonable"  construction  Is  that  only  the 
full  court,  where  not  preempted  by  the  ac- 
cused's election,  should  pass  with  finality  on 
mental  responsibility.  Thus,  this  amendment 
should  be  rewritten  to  remove  the  Inherent 
difficulty  poeed  above. 
'-•Art.  26,  UCMJ,  10  U.S.C.  5  826  (1964). 
-^'1966  Hearings  52. 

^"•See,  e.g..  Army  Reg.  No.  27-135  (1963). 
'^Statement    of    Judge    Homer   Ferguson, 
U.S.  Court  of  Military  AppeaU,  1966  Hearings 
289. 
'•^1966  Hearings  62-63. 
'»=  Congressional  Record,  vol.  113,  pt.  18. 
p.  17332. 
"»  Fed.  R.  Cam.  P.  23. 
"^Congressional  Record,  vol.  113,  pt.  13, 
P  17332 

"B/d.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  this 
section  of  the  proposed  Act  also  requires 
that  before  a  bad  conduct  discharge  may  be 
adjudged,  a  verbatim  record  must  be  made, 
and  the  accused  represented  by  lawyer-coun- 
sel except  in  time  of  tear.  This  Is  in  direct 
conflict  with  a  previously  noted  proposed 
change  to  Article  27,  UCMJ;  that  Is,  counsel 
assigned  to  special  courts-martial  vHll  be 
legally  trained.  See  note  193  supra  and  ac- 
companying text.  There  seems  to  be  no  ra- 
tional reason  to  Include  the  "In  time  of  war" 
stipulation  If  the  right  to  qualified  counsel 
is  already  accorded  to  the  accused.  If  Con- 
gress wishes  to  make  an  exception  for  war- 


time situations  It  must  likewise  amend  the 
Article  27(b)  assignment  of  legal  counsel  to 
permit  deviations  from  that  mandate  In 
time  of  war.  This  latter  amendment,  how- 
ever, would  seem  to  negate  the  legislative 
desire  that  the  serviceman  be  protected  In 
both  war  and  peacetime.  "We  cannot  wait 
as  we  did  a  generation  ago,  until  all  these 
men  return  to  civilian  life  with  their  stories 
of  Injustice."  Congressional  record,  vol.  113, 
pt.  13,  p.  17323. 

'••It  Is  possible  that  such  determination 
by  the  convening  authority  is  irrelevant  to 
the  question   of   whether   a   military   Judge 
must  be  detailed  to  the  court  if  the  offense 
of  which  the  accused  is  charged  carries  a 
maximum  punishment,  to  Include  the  bad 
conduct  discharge,  as  prescribed  in  the  Ta- 
ble of  Maximum  Punishments.   MCM    1951. 
1127(c).   Section  A.  The  proposed   amend- 
ment  to   Article    19,  UCMJ.   is   couched   in 
mandatory   language:    "No  person  shall  be 
tried  by  a  special  court-martial  without  a 
military  Judge  if  a  bad  conduct  discharge 
may  be  adjudged  as  punishment  for  the  of- 
fense with  which  such  person  is  charged." 
Congressional  Record,  vol.   113,  pt.   13,  p. 
17332  (emphasis  added) .  It  Is  noted,  however, 
that  no  direct  reference  Is  made  to  the  Table 
of  Maximum  Punishment;    that  a  proposed 
change  to  Article  16,  UCMJ,  describing  the 
types  of  courts  and  the  accused's  election  as 
to  the  military  Judge,  Is  worded  permlsslvely 
concerning  detail  of  the  Judge  by  the  con- 
vening authority;   and  that  a  bad  conduct 
discharge  "may"  not  be  adjudged  if  the  con- 
vening  authority  decides   not   to  allow,   for 
example,  a  verbatim  record  to  be  kept.  Thus, 
It  Is  not  clear  when  the  military  Judge  mu^t 
be  assigned  to  the  SPCM  and  when  he  may 
be  assigned.  It  Is  further  suggested  that  this 
ambiguity  should  be  resolved  by  redrafting 
to  prevent  confusion  resulting  from   these 
two  considerations:  (1)  If  the  convening  au- 
thority may — as  opposed  to  must — detail  the 
military   Judge   when   a   bad   conduct   dis- 
charge  is  appropriate,   what  would  be   the 
effect  of  this  detail  on  the  court  since  the 
members  would  realize  the   convening  au- 
thority considers  the  punitive  discharge  ap- 
propriate?     (2)      Because     the     Table     of 
Maximum    Punishments    authorizes    a    bad 
conduct  discharge   to  be  adjudged   after  a 
finding   of   guilty  when   the  accused  has  a 
record  of  two  previous  courts-martial  within 
the  past  year,  should  this  fact  bear  on  the 
question  of  whether  accused  with  such  a 
record  should  automatically  be  guaranteed 
the  right  to  have  his  case  heard  by  a  court 
composed  at  least  by  a  military  Judge? 
'«  Fed.  R.  CTrim.  P.  23. 

'"•Congressional  Record,  vol.  113,  pt.  13, 
p.  17332.  The  one  exception  Is  when  death 
may  be  adjudged  for  the  offense  charged. 
Congress  would  not  permit  the  military 
Judge  to  make  this  weighty  decision  alone. 
The  full  court  of  a  Judge  and  at  least  five 
members  Is  required.  Id. 
"*  U.S.  Const,  art.  Ill,  {  2. 
=■«  See  United  States  v.  Bumey,  6  U.S.C.M.A. 
776,  21  C.M.R.  98  (1966) . 

""The  UCMJ  speaks  only  to  minimum 
numbers:  SCM,  1;  SPCM,  3;  GCM.  5.  There  is, 
theoretically,  no  maximum  number  and  "12" 
is  not  a  required  number  In  any  case.  The 
only  mention  of  "peers"  is  that  contained  in 
Art.  26,  UCMJ,  10  U.S.C.  S  25  (1964).  which 
provides  In  part  that  an  enlisted  accused 
may  request  that  one-third  of  the  court  be 
composed  of  enlisted  men,  and  that  when  it 
can  be  avoided,  no  member  of  the  court 
should  be  Jtinlor  In  rank  or  grade  to  the 
accused.  The  power  of  Congress  to  set  the 
composition  of  courts-martial,  as  well  as  the 
entire  UCMJ.  Is  derived  from  the  Constitu- 
tion, art.  I,  i8:  "The  Congress  shall  have 
Power  ...  To  make  Rules  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  Regulation  of  the  land  and  naval 
Forces."  The  right  to  a  grand  Jury  Indictment 
Is  also  excepted  In  the  fifth  amendment. 
VS.  Const,  amend.  V. 


»>  See  note  191  supra  and  accompanying 
text. 

='"  See  note  189  sMpra. 

=«•  See,  e.g.,  materials  on  command  infiu- 
ence.  submitted  by  Edward  S.  Oogen,  ACLU, 
1966  Hearings  761-63;  cf.  United  States  v. 
Wallnch.  8  U.S.CM.A.  3.  23  C.M.R.  227  (1957) . 

»»  See,  e.g..  United  States  v.  Perry,  cited  In 
1966  Hearings  302;  United  States  v.  Kitchens, 
12  U.S.CMJi.  589,  31  CMJl.  175  (1961);  Cf. 
United  States  v.  Albert.  16  U.S.CM.A.  111. 
36  C.M.R.  267  (1966);  United  States  v. 
Danzlne.  12  U.S.CMA.  350,  30  C.M.R.  (1961). 

«»Art.  22(b).  UCMJ,  10  U.S.C.  5  822(b) 
(1964). 

'"'Art.    1(11).   UCMJ.    10   U.S.C.    i  801(11) 

(19«*)-  ~v» 

»«  Arts.  37.  98.  UCMJ,  10  VS.C.  W  837,  898 

(1964). 
^  Art.  37,  UCMJ,  10  U.S.C.  §  837  (1964). 
='•  2966  Hearings  302. 

-"See  generally  the  testimony  of  The 
Judge  Advocates  General,  1966  Hearings  64- 
61.97-99.  ^        ^   , 

='»See  testimony  of  Chief  Judge  Qulnn. 
Court  of  Military  Appeals.  1966  Hearings 
277-93.  "I  do  feel  .  .  .  that  command  con- 
trol has  been  largely  eliminated."  Id.  at  283. 
"'See  discussion  and  cases  cited  in  The 
Survey  of  the  Law— Military  Justice:  The 
United  States  Court  of  Military  AppeaU  29 
November  1951  to  30  June  1958.  3  Mil.  L. 
Rev.  67  (1969):  Fischer  &  Sides,  A  Supple- 
ment to  the  Survey  of  Military  Justice,  8 
Mil.  L.  Rev.  113  (1960);  and  other  annual 
supplements  in  16  Mil.  L.  Rev.  91  (1961),  20 
MIL.  L.  REV.  116  (1963),  28  Mil.  L.  Rev.  121 
(1965). 

2"  See  notes  239-41  infra  and  accompany- 
ing text. 

*"iSee  note  223  infra.  Judge  Fergusons 
testimony  about  this  area  is  lUxunlnattng: 
"Seldom  does  one  see  a  case  in  which  a  mili- 
tary commander  directly  takes.  Issue  with  a 
court-martial  or  attempts  to  Interfere  with 
it.  Instead  we  find  in  almost  every  instance 
a  staff  Judge  advocate  tampering  with  the 
court  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  favorable 
ratio  of  convictions  and  sentences."  1966 
Hearings  302. 

«>«16  U.S.C.M.A.  111,  36  CJifR.  267  (1966), 
:<'  Id.  at  116,  36  C  JtCR.  at  271. 
"« Id. 

='•  Id.  See  also  United  States  v.  Kitchens,  12 
U.8.CMA.  589,  31  CMIi.  175  (1961). 

»» United  States  v.  Albert,  16  U.S.CJ*J.A. 
118,  36  C.M.R.  274  (1966)  (dissenting  opin- 
ion). Cf.  United  States  v.  Danzlne,  12 
VS.CMJi.  350,  30  CM.R  360  (1961)  (dis- 
senting opinion). 

»"  12  U.S.C.M.A.  589.  31  C.MJR.  175  (1961). 
See  also  United  States  v.  Perry,  cited  In  1966 
Hearings  302. 

=«Art.  61(c)  (1-4),  UCMJ,  10  U.S.C.  1861 
(C)(l-4)   (1964). 

•"See,  ejg..  Department  of  the  Army 
Pamphlet  No.  27-15,  "Military  Justice  Hand- 
book, Trial  Guide  for  the  Special  Court- 
Martlal  President"  (1965) . 

=*  See,  e.g.,  1966  Hearings  191,  299. 
-•=»  Congressional  Record,  vol.  113,  pt.  13. 
p.  17333. 
=«/d. 

'-■^  Survey  of  The  Law  of  Justice:  The 
United  States  Court  of  Military  Appeals  29 
November  1951  to  30  June  1958,  3  Mil.  L.  Rev. 
67.74  (1959). 

^'Cf.  Sheppard  v.  Maxwell,  384  U.S.  333 
(1966). 

»=»  Quoted  by  Judge  Kllday.  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals,  1966  Hearings  298.  from  63 
Mich.  L.  Rev.  168,  170-71  ( 1964) . 

"•Art.  66(b).  UCMJ,  10  U.S.C  1866(b) 
(1964).  This  article  also  provides  for  auto- 
matic review  In  the  less  frequent  cases  in- 
volving a  general  or  flag  officer,  death  sen- 
tence, or  dismissal  of  a  commissioned  officer, 
cadet  or  midshipman. 

""Arts.  67(b)(2),  (3),  UCMJ,  10  U.S.C. 
!S  867(b)  (2),  (3)   (1964).  The  Court  of  Mill- 
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lUcoio,  vol.  lis,  pt.  13, 


tary  Appeals  autom  itlcally  reviews  sentences 
Involving  a  general  or  flag  ofBcer,  and  death. 
'Art.  69.  UCMJ.  10  U.S.C.  I  809  (19M). 

>  CoNomsssiOMAi.  Rbcoko,  vol.  113,  pt.  13, 
p.  17335. 

—  Id. 

'  See  note  189  subra. 
'—  CoircmcssiONAL 
p.  17335. 

>"  See  Art.  86.  UClIJ.  10  U.S.C.  I  860  ( 1964) . 

>  CONCRCSSIONAI.  Rbcokd,   vol.   113,  pt.    13, 
p.  17334. 

**The  basic  conAt>versy:  the  military  as- 
on  the  court  means  less 
career  incentives  t  nd  openings  for  profes- 
sional military  law;  ers  and  that  undoubtedly 
problems  will  arise  :  a  combat  situations;  oth- 
ers advocate  that  cl  ruians  will  provide  a  salu- 
tary check  on  th<  military  similar  to  the 
much  respected  Co\  rt  of  Military  Appeals  and 
that  the  clvlllaDa  rlll  provide  continuity  to 
he  term  la  only  for  three 
the  military  more  prob- 
ably would  be  rea  signed  or  retired.  Quare, 
will  the  unwholM  ome  effect  be  that  the 
cblef  jtidgeshlps  \  rill  eventually  all  go  to 
presumably  will  be  reap- 
term,  thus  becoming  the 


tide  73  loith  Artlcl 
or  flag  officer,  not 


the  court  because 
years,  after  which 


clsllUo»alnce  they 
pointed  term  after 

most  senior  and,  undoubtedly,  acquiring  the 
more  Impeccable  udlclal  and  administra- 
tive abilities. 

x>  See  Fm.  R.  Caik .  P.  33 

»^"  Art.  73,  UCMJ,  10  U.S.C.  i  873  ( 1964) . 

-■*  The  punlshmei  its  are  of  the  more  severe 
category,  and  for  he  moat  part  constitute 
Identical  grounds  for  automatic  appellate 
review:  death,  dismissal  (officers  only),  dis- 
honorable or  bad  o  >nduct  discharge,  or  con- 
flnement  for  one  yi  ar  or  more.  Compare  Ar- 
!  66.  Ironically,  a  general 
dismissed  pursuant  to  a 
coiirt-marUal  sentence,  has  no  present  re- 
course to  petition    or  a  new  trial. 

CONCRXSSIONAI    RBCOKO,    VOl.    113,    pt.    13, 

p.  17335. 

'•*  See  notes  243.  i43  supra  and  accompany- 


in/ra  and  accompanying 
1552  (1964) .  See  also  part 
10  U.S.C.  (873  (1964). 


Ing  text. 

-"See   note   253 
text. 

«'  See  10  U.S.C.  f 
IV  infra. 

--  Art.  73.  UCMJ. 

(Footnotes  249  t  u-ough  277  omitted.) 

"» Morgan,  The  Sackground  of  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Mil  tary  Justice,  6  Vand.  L. 
Rkv.  169,  184  (1953  1. 

MiLrrAST  JtrsTics    .  lCt:    Tdcx    for    Rxvision 
(By  Sa>  J.  EaviN,  Jr.) 

When  the  Unlfor  i  Code  of  Military  Justice 
was  enacted  In  196  )  It  represented  a  revolu- 
tion In  military  1  kw.  Until  that  year  the 
American  In  unlfotm  had  been  at  the  mercy 
of  legal  proceduret  older  than  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  procidures  originally  designed 
for  foreign  mercenaries — not  for  citizen 
soldiers  loath  to  gl^e  up  the  rights  for  which 
they  are  fighting.  Bo  antiquated  and  unjust 
was  the  system,  tnat  after  World  War  11  a 
great  protest  camel  from  returning  veterans 
demanding  reform^  which  would  guarantee 
basic  American  principles  of  due  process  of 
law.  They  wanted  a  law  which  dispenses  Jus- 
tice, not  discipline. 

Once  again  the  <  ountry  Is  in  a  situation 
very  much  like  th  it  which  existed  In  the 
1940's.  More  and  r  lOre  private  citizens  are 
being  called  to  serv  ce  in  an  ugly  war.  More 
than  500.000  men  i  re  now  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam, and  this  figu  re  may  Increase  to  over 
600,000  In  1968.  At  he  same  time,  the  selec- 
tive service  is  also  indergolng  revision,  and 
it  Is  likely  that  younger  men  will  be  called 
to  service — nineteen- year  olds,  barely  out  of 
high  school.  I 

On  J\ine  20,  19 17,  I  Introduced  a  bill 
(S.  2009)  to  revise  a  id  perfect  certain  asi>ect8 
of  the  system  of  Ju  tlce  administered  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  This  >mnlbus  bill,  entitled  the 
"Military  Justice  Ac  i  of  1967,"  Is  co-sponaored 


by  Senators  Bayh.  Fong,  Long  of  Missouri. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Bible.  Tarborough 
and  Soott.  It  represents,  with  a  few  modifica- 
tions, proposals  previously  contained  In 
twenty  different  bills  Introduced  in  the  88th 
and  89th  Congresses.  It  Is  the  product  of 
long  and  painstaking  work  by  the  Senate 
Subconunittee  on  Constitutional  Rights. 

Our  ptuixwe  is  to  modernize  a  system  of 
Justice  untouched  for  almost   two  decades. 

We  cannot  wait,  as  we  did  a  generation  ago, 
until  all  these  men  return  to  civilian  life 
with  their  stories  of  injustice.  The  subcom- 
mittee has  enough  cases  already  which  prove 
the  clear  need  for  legislation.  As  we  call 
upon  minions  of  young  men  to  offer  their 
lives  In  defense  of  American  principles,  we 
are  bound  by  conscience  to  offer  them  the 
best  legal  system  we  can  devise  to  protect  and 
Judge  them  while  they  are  In  uniform. 

This  means  a  modernized  court-martial 
svstem.  such  as  proposed  by  Title  III  of  this 
bill. 

This  means  providing  the  services  of  skilled 
legal  counsel  and  full-time  military  Judges. 

This  also  means  that  young  men  not  be 
stigmatized  with  the  Indelible  mark  of 
"undesirable,"  "unfit"  or  "unsuitable"  unless 
they  first  have  had  the  benefit  of  fundamen- 
tal procedural  rights. 

The  Military  Justice  Act  of  1967  will  ac- 
complish these  reforms  and  many  others. 

The  proposals  In  this  bill  are  not  new.  even 
If  they  are  long  overdue.  Each  provision  of 
the  bill  Is  the  result  of  Intensive  study  for 
many  years — In  some  cases  as  long  as  seven- 
teen years — by  the  Subconunittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  by  a  special  committee  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  knowledgeable 
lawyers  in  the  field  of  military  law,  and  inter- 
ested laymen. 

Two  complete  series  of  hearings  have  been 
held  In  the  Senate  on  these  reforms.  In  1962, 
following  hundreds  of  complaints  from  serv- 
icemen and  their  families  and  an  Intensive 
field  Investigation,  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  held  Its  first  set  of  hearings. 
Testimony  was  received  from  witnesses  with 
a  wide  range  of  experience  In  military  law. 

Later,  a  comprehensive  questionnaire  was 
delivered  to  each  of  the  services  which  de- 
veloped additional  Information  on  particu- 
lar problem  areas  In  military  law.  The  pub- 
lished hearings  consisted  of  almost  1,000 
pages.  A  summary  report  of  the  bearlngt 
published  in  1963,  presented  the  subcommit- 
tee's conclusions  and  recommendations. 

Based  upon  this  groundwork,  I  intro- 
duced on  August  6,  1963.  S.  2002  through 
S.  2019  of  the  88tb  Congress — eighteen  sep- 
arate legislative  proposals  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  constitutional  rights  of  servicemen 
and  to  perfect  the  administration  of  Justice 
in  the  military,  Senators  Bayh,  Cooper.  Fong, 
Hruska  and  Himiphrey  Joined  with  me  in 
sponsoring  most  or  all  of  these  bills. 

During  the  succeeding  months  the  pro- 
posals were  subjected  to  intensive  study  both 
within  the  military  and  without.  Alternative 
suggestions  and  revised  language  were  sub- 
mitted from  many  sourc^. 

The  eighteen  bills  were  reintroduced  In 
the  89th  Congress  on  January  26,  1965,  as  S. 
745  through  S.  762,  with  the  co-sponsorship 
of  Senators  Hruska,  Bayh,  Fong,  Long  of 
Missouri,  Williams  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
late  Olln  D.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina. 

Hearings  on  this  legislative  package,  plus 
two  additional  bills,  S.  2906  and  S.  2907, 
drafted  by  the  Defense  Deptartment  and  In- 
troduced previously  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Congressman  Bennett,  were 
held  in  January  and  March  of  1966  before 
the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  and 
a  special  subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

The  subconunittee  received  testimony  from 
twenty-eight  witnesses,  including  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  Morris,  the 
judge  advocates  general,   the  judges  troax 


the  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  representa- 
tives of  Interested  Bar  associations,  and  pri- 
vate practitioners  of  military  law.  This  record 
extends  over  1.000  pages,  Including  an  ex- 
tensive appendix,  and  over  200  pages  of  data 
subnrUtted  by  the  services  In  response  to  two 
additional  detailed  questionnaires. 

The  present  bill  is  a  product  of  this  his- 
tory. It  was  drafted  in  the  months  follow- 
ing the  1966  hearings  to  combine  in  one  com- 
prehensive package  those  proposed  changes 
m  military  law  which  over  the  course  of  this 
study  have  proved  to  be  necessary  and  bene- 
ficial. With  few  exceptions,  which  I  shall 
enumerate  presently,  the  bill  Incorporates 
the  provisions  of  the  twenty  bills  Introduced 
In  the  89th  Congress. 

The  omnibus  bill  is  divided  into  five  titles. 
Title  I  contains  a  code  of  procedure  for  the 
consideration  and  Issuance  of  administra- 
tive discharges  based  upon  fault  or  cul- 
pable misconduct.  To  a  large  extent  It  codi- 
fies existing  Department  of  Defense  regula- 
tions which  were  adopted  in  response  to  the 
facts  developed  at  the  hearings. 

Title  II  was  designed  to  create  a  Navy 
Judge  Advocate  Corps  to  replace  the  then 
current  organizational  system  of  lawyers  In 
that  service.  Navy  law  specialists  were  classi- 
fied as  "special  duty  officers"  along  vrith 
conununlcatlons  officers,  photographers  and 
public  relations  men.  A  legal  corps  was  first 
recommended  In  1946.  The  proposal  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  Defense  Department,  the  Navy 
and  the  Navy's  legal  branch.  It  was  many 
years  overdue.  Since  the  bills'  introduction 
the  Congress  has  passed  and  the  President 
has  signed  Public  Law  90-179,  which  accom- 
plishes the  purpose  of  Title  II. 

Title  III  would  alter  procedures  in  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice,  which 
governs  the  system  of  criminal  law  utilized 
through  the  court-martial  structure  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Qnt  Important  change  Is  the 
authorization  of  single-officer  general  and 
special  courts-martial  In  those  cases  In  which 
the  accused  waives  trial  by  the  military 
equivalent  of  a  Jury.  Another  Is  the  exten- 
sion of  the  accused's  right  to  legally  quali- 
fied counsel   to   the  special   courts-martial. 

A  third  change  Is  the  creation  of  a  "field 
Judiciary"  system  of  senior  military  lawyers 
to  sit  In  courts-martial.  The  "law  officers" 
also  would  be  given  greater  stature  and  re- 
sponsibility In  the  conduct  of  the  trial.  In 
keeping  with  this  new  authority,  these  offi- 
cers would  be  redesignated  as  "military 
Judges." 

A  fourth  change  would  establish  a  pre-trial 
procedure  in  courts-martial  to  expedite  and 
Improve  the  course  of  the  trial  Itself. 

Title  in  also  strengthens  the  prohibitions 
against  command  Infiuence.  discourages  use 
of  the  summary  court-martial,  and  makes 
certain  other  necessary  procedural  changes 
In  the  Uniform  Code. 

Title  IV  would  accomplish  the  long-needed 
transformation  of  the  intermediate  bod; 
which  reviews  courts-martial  convictions 
from  an  administrative  board  Into  a  formal 
court.  The  reconstltutlon  of  these  bodies  as 
appellate  courts  acknowledges  their  proper 
role  in  the  administration  of  military  Jus- 
tice. It  should  do  much  to  Improve  the  pres- 
tige and  the  quality  of  these  Intermediate 
"courts." 

Finally,  Title  V  would  consolidate  the 
existing  separate  boards  for  the  correction 
of  records  and  bring  consistency  to  the  review 
of  military  records  for  errors  or  injustices. 

Ab*de  from  a  number  of  technical  changes 
adopted  as  a  result  of  last  year's  hearings. 
the  onmlbuB  bill  differs  from  the  twenty 
military  Justice  bills  Introduced  In  the  89th 
Congress  In  only  three  major  respects.  First 
and  most  Important  Is  the  procedural  code 
contained  In  "ntle  I  for  governing  adminis- 
trative discharges.  The  earlier  bills  were  also 
aimed  at  securing  basic  due  process  rights  in 
the  administrative  discharge  system,  but 
their  approach  was  quite  different. 

They  would  have  offered  any  Mrrlceman 
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facing  a  charge  which  might  result  In  an 
undesirable  discharge  an  opportimlty  to 
demand  a  trial  by  court-martial  Instead  of 
being  processed  administratively.  The  theory 
was  to  permit  an  Individual  to  elect  a  pro- 
cedure assuring  him  the  basic  legal  rights 
present  In  a  criminal  trial. 

During  the  1900  hearings  this  approach 
was  carefully  analyzed  and  certain  weak- 
nesses in  It  were  disctissed.  As  a  result,  the 
present  bill  proposes  Instead  to  Incorporate 
basic  procedural  rights  Into  the  administra- 
tive discharge  system. 

The  new  code  would  govern  all  administra- 
tive proceedings  where  the  basis  for  the  pro- 
posed discharge  or  separation  Is  alleged  mis- 
conduct Involving  fault  or  culpability.  Title 
I  is  essentially  a  codification  of  regulations 
presently  in  force  in  the  services.  It  applies 
to  discharges  or  separations  of  enlisted  men 
and  officers. 

The  second  major  change  concerns  the 
controTersy  over  retention  of  the  summary 
court-martial.  In  1961  the  Congress  enacted 
a  major  expansion  of  the  article  16  powers 
of  military  commanders — the  so-called 
"nonjudicial"  or  "company  punishment" 
provision. 

One  reason  for  this  change  was  the  expec- 
Utlon  of  the  Defense  Department  that  by 
making  the  disciplinary  powers  of  the  com- 
manding officer  equivalent  to  the  judicial 
powers  be  had  as  the  summary  court-martial 
offler,  the  reliance  of  commanders  on  that 
court  would  decline  to  a  point  where  It  could 
be  abolished. 

In  the  years  since  that  amendment  be- 
came effective  the  use  of  the  court  has 
decUned  dramatically — In  the  Army  and 
Navy  by  50  per  cent  and  in  the  Air  Force  by 
over  70  per  cent.  Nonetheless,  I  feel  it  is 
administratively  impossible  for  the  services 
to  dispense  entirely  with  the  court  at  pres- 
ent. For  that  reason  the  omnibus  bill  does 
not  propose  its  abolition. 

This  Is  no  expression  of  confidence  In  the 
summary  court.  The  findings  of  the  Con- 
stituUonal  Rlghta  Subcommittee  in  1963 
are  still  valid — the  summary  court  is  an  in- 
ferior court  in  concept,  procedure  and  the 
quaUty  of  Justice  it  dispenses.  UntU  such 
time  as  the  court  can  be  totally  eliminated 
from  the  military  justice  system,  the  omni- 
bus bill  proposes  to  remove  a  technical  re- 
striction in  the  existing  right  of  servicemen 
to  refuse  trial  by  summary  court  and  elect 
trial  by  special  or  general  court-martial  in- 
stead. 

In  this  way,  no  serviceman  would  be  forced 
to  stand  trial  against  his  vrill  In  a  court 
where  the  same  man  is  Judge  and  Jury,  pros- 
ecutor and  defense  counsel. 

A  third  difference  between  this  bill  and  Its 
predecessors  is  a  new  requirement  that  legally 
trained  counsel  be  assigned  for  all  special 
courts-martial.  Under  existing  law,  Junior  of- 
ficers entirely  untrained  In  the  law  can  and 
often  are  assigned  to  defend  servicemen 
against  serious  accusations. 

By  contrast,  the  right  to  legal  counsel  in 
the  civilian  system  has  undergone  consid- 
erable expansion  in  recent  years,  notably  as 
a  result  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964. 
Further,  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  in 
the  recent  case  of  United  SUtes  v.  Tempia, 
has  ruled  that  legal  counsel  must  be  pro- 
vided in  the  interrogation  stage  of  military 
Justice. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  it  is  now 
necessary  that  the  military  law  recognizes 
by  statute  the  minimum  requirements  of 
the  right  to  legal  counsel  to  which  citizens 
are  entitled  under  the  constitution.  Military 
justice,  which  for  so  long  guaranteed  many 
rights  that  the  civilian  system  did  not.  can 
no  longer  deny  this  basic  right  to  Americans 
In  uniform. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  that  the  proposals  in 
this  legislation  have  been  exhaustively 
studied  for  many  years.  I  believe  that  the 
necessity  of  these  changes  has  been  thor- 


oughly established.  I  hope  that  the  legisla- 
tion will  be  considered  expeditiously  by  Con- 
gress. I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  expres- 
sion of  this  country's  aM>reclatlon  for  the 
sacrifices  our  young  servicemen  are  called 
upon  to  make  than  to  grant  them  the  same 
rights  they  are  defending. 

Comment:  Right  to  Counsel  and  thx 
scsviceman 

•Never  have  we  held  that  all  the  rights 
covered  by  the  Fifth  and  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ments were  abrogated  by  Art.  I,  i  8,  cl.  14 
of  the  Constitution,  empowering  Congress  to 
make  rules  for  the  armed  forces." ' 

The  argument  that  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Armed  Services  are  to  be  afforded  the 
constitutional  safeguards  guaranteed  to  all 
citizens  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  has  been  made 
on  historical.  Judicial,  and  legislative  fronts. 
Perhaps  the  argtmient  is  academic,  for  re- 
gardless of  whether  Congress,  in  exercising  Its 
power  to  regulate  the  military  services,  is 
or  U  not  limited  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  it  is 
more  than  clear  that  all  concerned  with 
military  Justice  have  been  successful  in  their 
efforts  to  assure  military  personnel  basic  pro- 
tections of  a  civilized  society — whether  by 
legislative  enactment.  Judicial  decree,  or  ad- 
ministrative practice. 

Tet,  it  is  unclear  whether  the  protection 
of  assistance  of  counsel  for  military  person- 
nel has  its  foundation  in  the  sixth  amend- 
ment "right  to  assistance  of  counsel." »  Two 
recent  federal  district  court  opinions'  and 
legislation  •  pending  In  Congress  raise  anew 
certain  questions:  Does  the  constitutional 
"right  to  assistance  of  counsel"  apply  to  mili- 
tary tribunals?  If  this  right  does  apply.  Is 
legal  counsel  required  or  will  military  counsel 
suffice?  Finally,  will  practical  considerations 
permit  effective  application  of  the  right? 

Before  attempting  to  resolve  the  questions, 
a  discussion  of  the  two  cases  and  pending 
legislation,  in  view  of  the  history  and  Judicial 
and  legislative  activities  relating  to  right  to 
counsel  for  servicemen,  is  desirable. 
jtTDiciAL  ACTivrrr 

Any  analysis  of  right  to  counsel  in  relation 
to  military  tribunals  must  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  broader  consideration  of 
whether  the  Founding  Fathers  understood 
the  power  of  Congress  to  make  "rules  for  the 
government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces"'  to  be  limited  by  the  protec- 
tions guaranteed  all  citizens  through  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  The  only  express  limitation  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights  is  that  servicemen,  unlike 
civilians,  are  not  entitled  to  a  grand  Jury 
indictment."  The  absence  of  any  distinction 
between  servicemen  and  civilians  concerning 
the  right  to  counsel  has  necessitated  inquiry 
into  the  intentions  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
and  examination  of  the  practices  prevalent 
m  military  tribunals  at  the  time  the  Bill  of 
Rights  was  adopted. 

An  eloquent  plea  has  been  made  that  the 
original  understanding  was  that  the  sixth 
amendment  applied  to  military  tribunals.' 
However,  the  stronger  historical  case"  dem- 
onstrates that  the  early  Congresses  and  some 
of  the  principal  draftsmen  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  did  not  consider  the  Bill  applicable 
to  military  personnel*  and  that  the  sixth 
amendment  right  to  counsel  "was  never 
thought  or  Intended  or  considered,  by  those 
who  drafted  the  sixth  amendment  or  by 
those  who  lived  contemporaneously  with  its 
adoption,  to  apply  to  prosecutions  before 
courts  martial."  " 

The  historical  debate  as  to  the  extent  of 
Congress'  power  or  any  limitations  on  this 
power  notwithstanding,  the  Constitution 
clearly  vests  in  Congress  the  power  to  con- 
trol and  regulate  the  military  establish- 
ment." At  an  early  date,  the  Supreme  Court 
recognized  that  Congress'  power  to  provide 
for  administration  of  discipline  in  the  Armed 
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Services  by  means  ot  military  tribunals  was 
entirely  Independent  of  and  had  no  connec- 
tion with  its  power  to  establish  civilian 
courts  under  article  III.'-  This  separation  of 
civilian  and  military  courts  was  essential, 
for  "if  it  were  otherwise,  the  civU  courts 
would  virtually  administer  the  rules  and 
articles,  Irrespectively  of  those  to  whom  that 
duty  and  obligation  has  been  confided  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  from  whoee  deci- 
sions no  appeal  or  Jurisdiction  of  any  kind 
has  been  given  to  the  dvll  magistrate  or 
civil  courts."  " 

However,  the  Court  added  that  "If  a  coiu't- 
martlal  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  subject 
matter  of  the  charge  ....  or  shall  Inflict  a 
punishment  forbidden  by  the  law,  through  its 
sentence  shall  be  approved  by  the  officers 
having  a  revisory  power  of  It,  civil  courts  may, 
on  an  action  by  a  party  aggrieved  by  it.  in- 
quire into  the  want  of  the  court's  jurisdic- 
tion, and  give  him  redress."  (Emphasis  in  the 
original.)" 

Though  Congress  could  and  did  provide 
for  coiirts-martial  and  disciplinary  tribu- 
nals,'^ article  HI  courts  were  not  completely 
precluded  from  reviewing  courts-martial 
proceedings,  and  a  convicted  serviceman,  by 
means  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  could.  In 
a  civilian  court,  collaterally  attack  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  court-martial  rendering  bis 
conviction.'"  The  civilian  court's  inquiry 
was  originally  limited  to  the  considerations 
of  whether  the  court-martial  had  been  prop- 
erly constituted,  had  Jurisdiction  over  the 
accused  and  the  charge.  Imposed  a  sentence 
within  its  power,  and  afforded  the  accused 
the  military  appellate  review  granted  by 
statute.'' 

The  civilian  court's  collateral  review  then 
expanded  into  a  concept  of  divestiture  of  jur- 
isdiction whereby,  upon  a  realization  that 
Justice  was  not  served  in  a  court-martial 
proceeding,  a  civilian  court  could  rule,  upon 
a  habeas  corpus  application,  that  a  series  of 
errors  at  trial  divested  the  oourt-martlal  of 
the  jurisdiction  possessed  at  the  initiation  of 
the  proceedings."  This  expansion  of  the  re- 
view of  military  convictions  by  civilian  cotirts 
paralleled  the  expansion  of  review  of  civilian 
habeas  corpus  applications."' 

In  1953.  the  Supreme  Court  attempted  to 
clarify  the  position  to  be  taken  by  a  federal 
court  when  it  undertakes  a  habeas  corpus  re- 
view of  a  military  conviction.*  Still  recog- 
nizing military  law  as  separate  and  distinct.-' 
the  Court  stated  that  military  courts  have 
a  responsibility  to  protect  the  constitutional 
righs  of  an  accused."  The  Court  concluded 
that,  though  Congress  had  provided  that 
military  tribunal  determinations  were  "final" 
and  "binding"  "  upon  all  courts,  such  pro- 
vision did  not  displace  a  civilian  court's  jur- 
isdiction of  a  habeas  corpus  application  from 
a  military  prisoner."  In  essence,  the  "final- 
ity" of  a  court-martial  decision  meant  only 
that  if  the  allegations  raised  In  the  writ 
have  been  fully  and  fairly  considered  in  the 
military  tribunal,  a  federal  court  is  not  free 
to  grant  the  writ  merely  to  re-evaluate  the 
evidence.*  Rather,  the  civilian  court's  review 
was  limited  to  a  determination  of  whether 
the  military  tribunal  had  given  fair  consid- 
eration to  any  claim  of  constitutional  unfair- 
ness or  deprivation  of  right." 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  Supreme 
Court  that  Congress,  In  making  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  Armed  Services,  Is  not 
Umlted  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,-"^  However,  the 
development  of  civilian  court  review  of 
court-martial  convictions  precludes  the  ab- 
solute acceptance  of  this  suggestion.  The  due 
process  concepts  stated  in  United  States  ex 
rel.  Innea.  v.  Hiatt  =»  and  Burns  v.  Wilson  «• 
indicate  that  a  serviceman  ou  trial  Ijefore 
a  military  tribunal  is  at  least  guaranteed  by 
the  fifth  amendment  a  fundamentally  fair 
application  of  the  provisions  of  military  law. 
These  concepts  have  found  their  most  recent 
expansion  in  the  pronouncements  of  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  "  and  its  treatment 
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of  a  Bervlcwnin'i  right  to  legal  counsel.  Be- 
fore dlacuasijac  tb  a  court's  views  on  the  right 
to  counsel  and  the  serviceman,  attention 
must  be  directed]  momentarily  to  leglslaUTe 
activity  In  this  i 

LsonLATivi  Acnvrrr 

While  Judicial  acUvlty  provided  aasur- 
anees  to  those  la  military  service  of  nec- 
eaaary  protection  of  a  clvUloed  society.  Con- 
gress also  ezercla  >d  lu  legislative  powers  to 
aid  In  the  struj  gle  for  the  protection  of 
mUltary  personn  il.  MlUtary  dlsdpUne  was 
governed  by  the  Utlcles  of  War.  enacted  in 
1808"  Revised  U  1918"  and  In  1920."  the 
Artlclee  of  War  1  >f  t  much  to  be  desired  in 
providing  procedi  iral  due  process  for  an  ac- 
cused before  a  nllltary  tribunal .'«  public 
dlssatlsfacUon  w  th  alleged  mUltary  Injus- 
Uce  during  Worl  1  War  n  ■  resulted  In  the 
enactment  of  ttu  Uniform  Code  of  Ifllltary 
Justice  (UCMJ)* — a  comprehensive  scheme 
of  legislation  det  gned  to  protect  the  rights 
of  those  persons  subject  to  military  Justice. 

That  the  UCMl  has  been  successful  can- 
not be  denied."  Indeed,  It  has  been  said 
that,  •!&  some  Id  itancee,  military  personnel 
Tecelve"  greater  p  ■otectlon  under  the  UCMJ 
than  do  their  c  vUlan  counterparts  under 
state  or  federal  law."  In  addition  to  the 
provisions  for  coi  nael,  discussed  below.  Con- 
gress has,  throu{  h  the  UCMJ,  aasxired  mili- 
tary personnel  many  constitutional  and 
procedural  safegiards  similar  to  those  af- 
forded civilians." 

To  cite  but  a  few  examples,  seU-lncrlml- 
natlon,*"  cruel  i  nd  unusual  punishment," 
double  Jeopardy,' '  and  command  Influence  on 
court-martial  pel  sonnel  <*  are  prohibited.  The 
accused  may  cha  lenge  members  of  both  gen- 
eral and  special  <  o\irts- martial  for  cause  and 
peremptorily,  ani  I  the  law  officer  tat  emvue.** 
The  accused  hai  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
witnesses  and  evi  lence  and  to  compel  the  ap- 
pearance and  tes  Imony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  e  Idence."  Furthermore,  the 
UCMJ  fiurnlshes  an  extensive  system  of  ap- 
pellate review."  .  Ill  courts-marUal  are  auto- 
matically reviewed  by  the  convening  officer 
and  a  member  o  r  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Office."  C<  rtaln  convictions  must  be 
reviewed  by  the  service  Board  of  Review" 
and  by  the  Com  I  of  MlUtary  Appeals.**  The 
accused  is  entitl*  d  to  legally  qualified  coun- 
sel before  both  t  >e  Board  of  Review  and  the 
Court  of  MiUtary  Appeals.^ 

Concerning  rl|  ht  to  counsel,  the  UCMJ 
presently  requlr*  i  that  trial  counsel  (analo- 
gous to  the  prose  :utlon)n  and  defense  coun- 
sel be  detailed  f  ir  each  general  and  special 
court-martial."  J  jq  accused  is  permitted  to 
retain  civilian  c<  unsel.  at  his  own  expense, 
for  either  a  genei  il  or  special  court-martial." 
It  is  Important  1 1  note  that  the  term  "coun- 
sel", as  used  in  the  UCMJ,  does  not  neces- 
sarily refer  to  le  (ally  qualified  counsel.  Un- 
less counsel  is  dc  Dined  as  Article  37(b)  covm- 
sel.  It  is  unders  ood  that  military,  or  non- 
legal  counsel.  Is  1j  itended.» 

For  a  general  c  }urt-martlal,  which  has  Ju- 
risdiction to  try  1 11  persons  and  offenses  sub- 
ject to  the  UCMJ  and  which  can  adjudge  any 
sentence,  Includ  ng  death,"  the  law  officer 
(analogous  to  th  t  Judge) ,"  the  trial  counsel, 
and  the  defense  ( ounsel  must  be  qualified  at- 
torneys.'" For  a  1  peclal  court-martial,  which 
has  Jurisdiction  to  try  all  persons  and  non- 
capital offenses,*  but  which  is  limited  to  ad- 
Judging  sentences  of  a  maximum  of  six 
months  conflnei  aent,  a  bad  conduct  dis- 
charge, and  less<  r  penalties,*  the  accused  is 
not  entitled  to  i  qualified  attorney  as  de- 
fense counsel  u  kless  the  trial  counsel  is  a 
qualified  attom<  y.-  There  Is  no  provision  for 
a  law  officer  at  i  special  court-martial.'"  For 
a  summary  cou  t-martlal,  which  has  Juris- 
diction tc  try  (  nly  enlisted  personnel  and 
which  is  Umlte<l  to  adjudging  a  sentence  of 
a  maximum  of  o  le  month  confinement  or  Its 
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equivalent,'"    there   exists   no   provision   for 
either  counsel  or  law  officer.** 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  for  legal 
counsel  and  the  other  constitutional  and  pro- 
cedural safeguards  mentioned  above,  the 
military  services  themselves  take  care  to  see 
that  non-legal  or  military  counsel  are  rea- 
sonably prepared  in  the  skill  of  administer- 
ing military  Justice.  .This  is  accomplished 
primarily  by  instruction  in  the  arts  of  mili- 
tary Justice'"  and  by  the  use  of  the  Manual 
for  Courts- Martial'^  by  court-martial  per- 
sonnel. 

It  Is  apparent,  then,  that  "Congress  .  .  . 
has  responded  to  the  challenge  of  extending 
the  constitutional  safeguards,  so  cherished  in 
civilian  life,  to  the  countless  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  enter  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices."" It  U  equally  apparent  that,  while 
there  has  been  no  clear  constitutional  direc- 
tive to  Congress  to  afford  servicemen  the 
sixth  amendment  "right  to  assistance  of 
counsel",  much  has  been  done  by  legislative 
activity  to  assure  military  personnel,  under 
some  but  not  all  circumstances,  the  assist- 
ance of  counsel,  both  military  and  legal. 
Whether  enough  has  been  done  Is,  like  all 
questions  relating  to  the  protection  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  open  to  debate. 

Court  of  military  appeals 

EstablUhment  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  by  Congress  has  made 
that  court  the  primary  guardian  of  service- 
men's rights  before  military  tribunals.  The 
court  has  declared  that  Its  duty  is  to  inter- 
pret the  UCMJ  in  the  light  of  constitutional 
protections  and  that  all  Bill  of  Rights  guar- 
antees apply  to  servicemen  except  those 
which  are  expressly  or  by  necessary  Implica- 
tion excluded,'^  reversing  its  earlier  view  that 
the  rights  of  military  personnel  were  deter- 
mined by  the  UCMJ  and  that  any  conflict  be- 
tween the  Code  and  the  Constitution  should 
be  resolved  In  favor  of  the  Code." 

How  this  interpretation  of  its  duty  affects 
the  right  to  counsel,  however,  is  unclear,  as 
shown  by  the  recent  decision  of  United  States 
V.  Culp."  Though  the  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals had  previously  reserved  the  right  to 
pass  on  the  qualifications  of  officers  assigned 
to  defend  an  accused  before  courts-martial," 
In  Gulp,  It  was  confronted  with  the  determi- 
nation by  a  Board  of  Review  that  the  sixth 
amendment  guaranteed  the  right  to  legally 
qualified  counsel  to  a  defendant  convicted 
of  larceny  at  a  special  court-martial  and  sen- 
tenced a  bad  conduct  discharge."  Judge 
Kildsy,  writing  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
stated  that  "qualifications  of  counsel  for 
courts-martial  are  a  matter  within  the  sound 
discretion  of  Congtress"  ^  and  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  sixth  amendment  did  not  apply 
to  court-martial  trials.^  Chief  Judge  Qulnn. 
in  a  concurring  opinion,  took  the  position 
that  the  sixth  amendment  right  to  counsel 
applied  to  courtB-marttal.  but  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  officer  pursuant  to  Article 
27(c)  Of  the  UCMJ  fulfills  the  requirement."* 
Judge  Ferguson,  also  concurring,  agreed  that 
an  accused  before  a  court-martial  was  en- 
titled to  the  sixth  amendment  right  to  coun- 
sel but  concluded  that  the  defendant  was 
not  denied  this  right  since  he  chose  to  be 
represented  by  the  appointed  officers.™ 

Implied  in  the  Gulp  decision,  therefore,  as 
expressed  In  the  two  concurring  opinions.  Is 
that  the  sixth  amendment  directly  applies  to 
servicemen  In  respect  to  their  right  to  counsel 
before  courts-martial,  but  that  the  require- 
ment is  met  by  the  appointment  of  mUltary 
counsel.  Although  Chief  Judge  Qulnn  ques- 
tioned the  desirability  of  continuing  to  per- 
mit nonlawyers  to  practice  before  tribunals 
empowered  to  impose  bad  conduct  dis- 
charges.'* as  did  Judge  Fergiison.'r  he  wa« 
convinced  that  Congress  has  the  undisputed 
right  to  establish  the  quaUflcations  of 
counsel  appearing  before  courts-martial  ^ 
and  that  "the  existing  quaUflcations  for 
counsel  before  those  courts  {special  courts- 
martial]  are  reasonably  calculated  to  Inaure 


that  appointed  counsel  possess  knowledge  of 
the  law  normally  incident  to  special  court- 
martUl  practtce." '» 

Thus,  the  sixth  amendment  looms  In  the 
background  of  special  courts-martial  pro- 
ceedings, and  by  ImpUcatlon  all  courts- 
martial  proceedings,  but  the  extent  of  its 
appUcatlon  is  uncertain."  Hie  Gulp  decision, 
however,  reveals  a  wUUngneee  on  the  part  of 
the  courts  to  relate  the  consUtutlonal  Tight 
to  assistance  of  counsel"  to  the  fundamenal 
fairness  or  military  due  process  to  which 
servicemen  standing  before  courts-martial 
are  entitled — a  willingness  short,  though,  of 
direct  triplication  of  the  sixth  amendment 
provisions  In  all  Its  force. 

TBX  RBCBNT  CA818 

Application  of  Stapley:  LeBallUter  v.  Warden 
Almost  without  exception."  It  has  been 
held  In  the  federal  coiuts  that  the  due 
process  guarantee  of  the  fifth  amendment 
and  the  right  to  counsel  giiarantee  of  the 
sixth  amendment  do  not  require  that  an 
accused  before  a  court-martial  be  repre- 
sented by  legally  qualified  counsel."  Gen- 
eraUy,  where  the  sixth  sonendment  has  been 
held  to  apply,  the  requirement  Is  satisfied  if 
defense  counsel  is  a  commissioned  officer 
admitted  to  practice  before  courts-martial. '^ 
AppUeation  of  Stapley  "  and  LeBallister  v. 
Warden"  demonstrate  that  confusion  and 
doubt  continue  to  affect  servcemen's  right  to 
counsel  before  special  coxirts- martial.  In 
Stapley  the  petlUoner  brought  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  to  secure  his  release  from 
custody  after  being  sentenced  to  confinement 
for  three  months,  a  forfeit  of  two-thirds  pay 
for  six  months  and  a  demotion.'"  He  had  been 
charged  with  breaches  of  military  orders  and 
discipline  and  with  wriUng  bed  checlcs." 
Stapley  had  been  tried  by  a  special  court- 
martial  and  his  request  for  the  appointment 
of  a  lawyer  as  defense  counsel  had  been 
denied."  Financially  unable  to  secure  a 
civilian  lawyer."*  he  was  assigned  military 
defense  counsel  with  no  legal  training  and  no 
experience  in  court-martial  proceedings." 
Under  the  advice  of  his  assigned  counsel. 
Stapley  pleaded  guilty  to  all  charges  and 
settled  for  a  prior  arranged  "deal"  which  his 
advisers  had  worked  out  with  the  command- 
ing officer  whereby  he  would  only  receive  two 
months  confinement  at  the  most.*^ 

District  Judge  Chrlstensen  found  that  de- 
fense counsel  "were  wholly  unqualified  to 
aot  as  'counsel'  with  respect  to  military  law, 
procedure,  trial  or  defense  practicality,  or  at 
all,"  "  and  that  the  court-martial  trial  "not- 
withstanding that  all  participants  acted  in 
good  faith,  constituted  no  more  than  Idle 
ceremony  or  form  in  accordance  with  a  script 
arranged  beforehand,  and  limited  and  deter- 
mined by  defense  counsel."  **  Consistent  with 
these  findings.  Judge  Christensen  concluded 
that  petitioner  was  entitled  to  his  release  and 
granted  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.** 

In  reaching  this  result.  Judge  Chrlstensen 
concluded  that  the  sixth  amendment  right 
to  counsel  appUed  to  proceedings  before 
special  courts-martial,  "particularly  where 
the  charges  are  substantial  or  Involve  moral 
turpitude  or  may  result  in  a  substantial 
deprivation  of  liberty.""  However,  this  ap- 
parently broad  statement  was  qualified  as 
follows : 

"The  circumstances  of  this  case  render  It 
unnecessary  to  decide  whether  before  such 
tribunals  under  all  circumstances  an  acciised 
Is  entitled  to  be  represented  by  covmsel  who 
have  been  trained  and  admitted  to  practice 
before  a  civilian  coxirt.  ...  It  Is  sufficient 
here  to  consider  only  whether  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  this  case,  and  in 
view  of  the  frustration  of  petitioner's  efforts 
to  obtain  quaUfied  legal  services  because  of 
his  InablUty  to  pay  them,  minimal  require- 
ments of  due  process  particularly  in  view  of 
the  Sixth  Amendment,  required  that  counsel 
made  avaUable  to  the  petitioner  had  requi- 
site competency  or  quaUflcatlon  In  mUltary 
or  dvlUan  laws  and  proceedings  .  .  .  beyond 
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that  common  to  every  officer  In  the  military 
service."  " 

Is  the  analysis  In  the  opinion  any  different 
than  that  of  the  Court  of  MlUtary  Appeals 
in  similar  cases?"  Essentially,  Judge  Chrls- 
tensen has  evaluated  the  factual  situation. 
i.e..  the  type  of  crime  charged,"  the  character 
and  emotional  makeup  of  the  defendant," 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  proceed- 
ings,"* the  fundamental  fairness  of  the  pro- 
ceedings as  a  whole,""  and,  finaUy,  the  quaU- 
ficatlons  of  the  assigned  counsel  to  cope  with 
all  these  factors  and  give  the  accused  the 
benefit  of  an  IntelUgent  and  competent  de- 
fense which  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
sixth  amendment  as  It  applies  to  mlUtary 
tribunals  through  a  concept  of  due  process.^" 

Such  an  evaluation  determines  whether 
the  "minimal  requirements  of  due  process 
and  the  sixth  amendment"'"  are  present. 
The  minimal  requirements  "are  not  satisfied 
by  the  assignment  as  counsel  to  an  accused 
of  officers  with  substantially  no  experience, 
training  or  knowledge  in  the  field  of  law, 
either  military  or  civilian  ....  It  Is  no  longer 
either  reasonable  or  necessary,  if  It  ever  were, 
to  deem  any  officer  qualified  to  act  as  defense 
counsel  for  an  accused  merely  because  he  Is 
an  officer;  nor  is  It  either  reasonable  or  nec- 
essary to  limit  the  availability  of  qualified 
defense  counsel  to  cases  In  which  the  pros- 
ecution Is  represented  by  qualified  counsel. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"  *(M]lUtary  due  process',  while  within  the 
competence  of  Congress  to  establish  in  view 
of  mlUtary  necessity,  must  comport  with 
minimal  requirements  of  constitutional  due 
process  to  render  it  inunune  from  attack  in 
the  courts  when  inconsistent  confinement  of 
military  personnel  is  Involved".'"* 

The  decision  in  Stapley  would  not  preclude 
the  assignment  of  non-legal  counsel.  How- 
ever, due  process  wlU  not  be  satisfied  unless 
the  counsel  possesses  "at  least  nUnlmal  quaU- 
flcations to  rationaUy  advise  on  substantive 
and  procedural  legal  problems.  .  .  ." '"  The 
decision  goes  further  than  the  approach  ad- 
vocated by  Chief  Judge  Qulnn.'"  WhUe  Stap- 
le!/ would  apply  the  sixth  amendment  to 
special  courts-martial.  It  would  not  neces- 
sarily require  appointment  of  legaUy  quaU- 
fied counsel.  However,  appointment  of  an  of  • 
fleer,  as  presently  required  by  Congress,  would 
not  always  suffice.  Rather,  the  minimal  re- 
quirements of  due  process  require  a  case-by- 
case  examination  to  determine  whether  the 
quaUflcations  of  counsel,  lawyer  or  nonlaw- 
yer,  wlU  enable  an  accused  to  have  a  full  and 
fair  consideration  of  the  charges  against  >^im 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  funda- 
mental fairness."" 

LeBallister  v.  Warden  ><"  involved  two  sep- 
arate special  courts-martial  convictions  on 
charges  of  absence  without  leave  and  dis- 
obedience of  orders,'"  stemming  primarily 
from  petitioner's  actions  in  pursuance  of  his 
personal  beUefs  as  a  conscientious  objector."* 
These  convictions  each  resulted  In  confine- 
ment for  six  months  and  forielture  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  petitioner's  pay."'  LeBallister  did 
not  request  representation  by  clvlUan  or 
mUltary  counsel  of  his  own  choice  at  either 
proceeding,  and  was  represented  by  appoint- 
ed mlUtary  counsel."*  Both  trial  counsel  and 
defense  counsel  were  Infantry  officers;  "*  none 
were  Judge  advocates,  graduates  of  an  ac- 
credited law  school,  nor  members  of  the  bar 
of  any  court."*  LeBallister  appUed  for  release 
on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  on  the  basis  that 
he  was  not  given  assistance  of  counsel  as  re- 
quired by  the  sixth  amendment."* 

Chief  Judge  Stanley  denied  the  writ  and 
found  that  petitioner's  counsel  "represented 
him  at  each  trial  ably  and  as  effectively  as 
^m  possible  under  the  circumstances,""* 
and  concluded  that  "an  accused  before  a 
military  court  U  not  entltied  as  a  matter  of 
right  under  the  Sixth  Amendment  to  repre- 
sentation by  legaUy  trained  counsel.  The 
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right  of  an  accused  to  be  so  represented  at  a 
general  court-martial  springs  not  from  the 
Sixth  Amendemnt,  but  from  the  action  of 
Congress  under  Section  8,  Article  I  of  the 
Constitution.  No  such  right  Is  accorded  by 
Congress  to  one  being  tried  by  special  court- 
martial.    See    United    States    v.    Gulp,    14 

U.S.M.A.    189,    33    C.M.R.   411    (1983).""' 

While  petitioner  cited  the  Stapley  decision 
In  his  behalf,  Chief  Judge  Stanley  stated  that 
Stapley  was  expressly  limited  "to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  that  case.  Including  'the 
frustration  of  the  petitioner's  efforts  to  ob- 
tain quallfled  legal  services  because  of  his 
financial  Inability  to  pay  for  them,'  circum- 
stances not  present  here."'" 

The  LeBallister  decision  appears  to  be 
based  on  a  rigid  concept  of  "military  due 
process",  i.e.,  a  mlUtary  accused  derives  his 
rights  solely  from  the  UCMJ  and  not  from  the 
Constitution."*  In  view  of  the  facts  in  the 
Instant  case,  Chief  Judge  Stanley  could  have 
reached  the  same  conclusion  by  adopting  the 
approach  employed  by  Judge  Chrlstensen. 
For  example,  the  offense  charged  was  strictly 
a  military  offense;  '*°  petitioner  was  mentally 
competent,'*'  weU  educated  and  sophisti- 
cated; '»  no  prior  "deal"  had  been  arranged 
between  defense  counsel  and  the  command- 
ing officer;  petitioner  had  not  requested 
counsel  of  his  own  choice,  nor  had  be  ques- 
tioned the  adequacy  or  qualifications  of  his 
assigned  cotmsel."'  The  circumstances,  then, 
were  quite  unUke  those  In  Stapley.  and  peti- 
tioner's counsel  was  evidently  qualified  to  ef- 
fectively cope  with  them.'** 

Had  Chief  Judge  Stanley  employed  this  ap- 
proach, it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to 
reach  the  questions  of  whether  the  sixth 
amendment  required  appointment  of  legaUy 
trained  counsel.  For.  on  the  facts,  It  could 
have  been  found  that  the  "minimal  require- 
ments of  due  process  and  the  sixth  amend- 
ment" were  satisfied  not  merely  because  in- 
fantry officers  were  assigned  to  represent  Le- 
Ballister pursuant  to  Article  27(c)  of  the 
UCMJ,  but  because  the  counsel  assigned  pos- 
sessed "at  least  minimal  qualifications  to  ra- 
tionaUy advise  on  substantive  and  procedural 
legal  problems." 

As  the  decisions  now  stand,  and  unfortu- 
nately there  wiU  not  be  an  opportunity  for 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Tenth  Circuit 
to  resolve  the  differences,'^  Stapley  accepts 
the  position  of  Chief  Judge  Qulnn  and  Judge 
Ferguson  of  the  Court  of  MiUtary  Appeals, 
to  the  extent  that  the  sixth  amendment  right 
to  counsel  applies  to  military  tribunals,  but 
goes  further  in  that  assignment  of  counsel 
pursuant  to  the  UCMJ  wiU  not  suffice  unless 
the  minimal  requirements  of  due  process  are 
satisfied;  ''■*  whereas  LeBallister  stands  for 
the  traditional  notion,  as  expressed  by  Judge 
Kilday  of  the  Court  of  MUltary  Appeals,'-'' 
that  the  sixth  amendment  does  not  apply  to 
military  tribunals  and  that  it  is  In  the  sole 
discretion  of  Congress  to  establish  qualifica- 
tions for  counsel  for  courts-martial. 

These  two  decisions,  then,  along  with 
United  States  v.  Culp,>»  indicate  that,  al- 
though Congress,  the  courts,  and  the  mili- 
tary services  themselves  have  made  major 
advancements  in  providing  the  procedural 
safeguard  of  assistance  of  counsel,  either 
legal  or  non-legal,  to  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Armed  Services,  the  question  of  ex- 
actly what  the  sixth  amendment  requires 
concerning  the  right  to  counsel  and  the  mili- 
tary services  Is  by  no  means  settled. 

S.   7S0 

WhUe  It  caimot  be  denied  that  Congress 
has  been  alert  to  the  need  of  assistance  of 
coimsel  for  mlUtary  personnel,  investigation 
of  the  process  of  administering  military  Jus- 
tice reveals  various  factors  Indicating  the 
necessity  of  further  action  by  Congress  If 
mUltary  personnel  are  to  be  fuUy  protected — 
particularly  when  right  to  counsel  Is  con- 
cerned. 

First,  while  the  Armed  Services  have  highly 
competent  legaUy  qualified  counsel,  the  com- 


petency of  non-legal  military  counsel  is  sub- 
ject to  doubt.  The  non-legal  defense  counsel 
in  the  LeBallister  '"  case  was  considered  com- 
petent.'" However,  their  competency  to  deal 
with  the  intricacies  and  technicalities  of  the 
law,  even  if  one  considers  military  law  to  be 
more  simplified  In  practice  than  civil  law,'** 
Is  questionable.'*'  Certainly  the  total  lack  of 
legal  quaUflcations  of  the  military  defense 
counsel  In  the  Stapley  case  Is  evidence  that 
the  provisions  for  counsel  in  the  UCMJ  are 
not  fool-proof  in  providing  competent  and 
quallfled  counsel  for  military  personnel.'*' 

A  second  factor  is  the  loss  of  certain  bene- 
flts  and  the  universal  recognition  of  the 
stigma  resulting  from  a  bad  conduct  dis- 
charge.'** While  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Army 
not  to  aUow  special  courts-martial  to  im- 
pose a  bad  conduct  discharge  ■**  and  while 
the  Air  Force  Invariably  makes  available 
legally  trained  counsel  for  an  accused  at  a 
special  court-martial,'**  there  is  no  statutory 
requirement  that  these  guarantees  wUl  be 
preserved.  Of  concern  also  is  the  possibility 
that  the  use  of  administrative  discharges  is 
a  "means  of  circumventing  the  requirements 
of  the  Code."  "'  The  loss  of  benefits  and  re- 
sulting stigma  is  no  less  the  case  for  an 
administrative  discharge  under  conditions 
other  than  honorable.'*''  While  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  Issued  various  direc- 
tives concerning  the  right  to  coiinsel  in  con- 
nection with  administrative  discharges  under 
conditions  other  than  honorable,"*  counsel 
need  not  be  furnished  if  unavailable,"*  and 
there  is,  again,  no  statutory  requirement  pre- 
serving this  safeguard. 

A  final  factor  having  an  impact  on  Con- 
gress' duty  to  assure  military  personnel  cer- 
tain safeguards  has  been  the  recognition  by 
the  Supreme  Court  that  right  to  counsel  Is 
"fundamental  and  essential  to  a  fair 
trial."  '*>  The  reaction  by  some  of  the  states 
to  the  Court's  pronouncement  has  been  an 
extension  of  the  right  to  counsel  further  for 
civilians  than  the  UCMJ  presently  extends  it 
for  military  personnel.'** 

These  various  factors  have  led  to  the  con- 
clusion, as  expressed  by  Senator  E^ln,  that 
"except  in  an  emergency  situation  created  by 
war,  any  serviceman  should  have  the  assist- 
ance of  a  quallfled  attorney  to  assist  him  In 
connection  with  a  proceeding  which  may  re- 
sult in  a  discharge  under  other  than  honor- 
able conditions." '"  Therefore,  on  January 
26,  1965,  Senator  Ervin.  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights, 
Introduced  S.  750  '*« — a  bill  which  would  fur- 
ther extend  the  right  to  legal  counsel  for  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
bill,  one  of  eighteen,  Is  part  of  "a  legislative 
program  designed  to  further  safeguard  the 
constitutional  rights  of  our  Nation's  service 
men  and  women  who  for  so  long  have  sacri- 
flced  so  much  to  protect  our  American  way 
of  life."'*" 

The  set  of  bills  was  Introduced  foUowlng  aa 
extensive  four-year  study  by  the  subcommit- 
tee *"  and  would  make  alterations  to  various 
aspects  of  the  UCMJ."  As  far  as  the  role  of 
legal  counsel  in  administering  mUltary  Jus- 
tice is  concerned,  the  proposed  legislation 
would,  in  addition  to  the  changes  required 
by  S.  760  discussed  below,  give  a  statutory 
basis  to  the  field  Judiciary  presently  em- 
ployed by  the  Army  and  Navy,  extend  the 
system  to  the  Air  Force,  facUitate  the  inter- 
servlce  use  of  field  Judiciary  members,  and  al- 
low the  use  of  clvUlan  attorneys  In  the 
system; '"  establish  a  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corps  for  the  Navy;  '*»  require  a  law 
officer  to  be  detaUed  to  a  ^>eclal  court-mar- 
tial adjudging  a  bad  conduct  discharge;  >" 
provide  legal  counsel  to  serve  on  appellate 
review  of  certain  administrative  proceed- 
ings; '"  require  a  law  officer  to  be  detaUed  to 
an  administrative  board  Issuing  a  discharge 
under  condltioiis  other  than  honorable:  *" 
and  Insure  the  right  to  counsel  In  cases  In- 
volving minor  offenses  by  abolishing  the 
summary  court-martial."* 
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section  1  of  8.  760  would  amend  10  VM£. 
I  818.  providing.  In  p  art.  that  a  »p«:lal  court- 
iuirtia^.  except  In  t  me  of  war.  cannot  ad- 
^SvTi  bad  conduc  ;  dl«Aa»ge  "tiiUa-  the 
acouMd  wa.  reprea  «ted  at  the  trial  or 
am>rded  the  opport  mlty  to  be  reprea«»ted 
It  the  trial,*'  by  1«  |»Uy  qualified  counwl. 
sLstlon  2  would  am.  nd  10  V3.C  i  Ml  pro- 
viding, in  part,  th  it  no  member  of  Uie 
Arm^  ForcSTcan  \m  admlnlatraUvely  dU- 
charged  under  condl  tlona  other  than  honor- 
able unleaa  such  me  nber  Is  afforded  the  <jp- 
portunlty  to  appear  >efore  a  »x»«»^^*?5-?^°' 
such  purpose  and  t  a  be  repreaented  before 
such  board  by  legal  y  quaUfled  counsel. 

The  subcommittees  conclusion,  after  ine 
hearings  held  In  ea  ly  1963.  that  It  lii  'un- 
desirable that  servK  smen  receive  a  bad  con- 
duct discharge  wit  lOUt  being  provided  an 
attorney.  If  the  ac  used  desires  a  lawy^s 
aid  and  If  there  is  my  feasible  method  for 
the  services  to  prov  de  him  a  legally  quali- 
fied defense  counsel, '  «  Is  apparenUy  shared 
bv  all  concerned  w  th  military  Justice,  for 
during  the  hearings  held  In  1066.  J  1  of  the 
propoeed  bin  was  aj  proved  by  the  judges  oi 
theCourlof  Mlllta  7  Appeals.'-  the  Judge 
Advocate  Generals."  the  Department  of  De- 
fense >•'  and  ahnost  all  others  testifying  be- 
fore the  subcMomltl  se-  In  view  of  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  regarding  spe- 
cial courta-martlal. »  It  appears  that  the 
Navy  Is  the  only  branch  of  service  which 
would  have  any  dl  Bculty  adjvistlng  to  the 
practice.  In  any  ev  int.  there  appears  to  be 
no  oppoeltlon  to  I  ' . 

TesUmony  bcfon  the  subcommittee  re- 
veals though,  that  there  are  some  who  feel 
Congress  should  fu  ther  extend  the  right  to 
legal  counsel.  One  witness,  a  lawyer  whose 
notice  la  confined  largely  to  representation 
of  military  personn  »1.  stated:  "In  view  of  the 
decision  of  the  VxH  «d  States  Supreme  Court 
in  Oldeon  v.  Wain  »rlght  I  can  perceive  no 
Justification  for  permitting  the  trial  of  an 
mdlvldual  before  a  special  oourt-martlal 
where  he  Is  not  \imlahed  with  quaUfied 
counsel  to  represen  t  him."  '*• 

This  view  was  sh  ired  by  the  witness  tesii- 
fylng  in  behalf  of  he  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union,  who  ad  tied  that — 

"Not  only  U  a  court-martial  conviction 
a  criminal  conviction  that  remains  with  a 
defendant  the  rest  of  his  life,  but  the  sen- 
tences that  may  be  imposed  (short  of  a  punj- 
Uve  discharge) .  su  ;h  as  confinement  at  hard 
labor  for  six  montl  ,s.  forfeiture  of  two-thirds 
of  one's  pay.  and  r  iductlon  to  the  lowest  en- 
listed grade,  are  si  fflclently  severe  to  Justify 
the  required  pre*  nee  of  a  legally  trained 
defense  counsel."  "  ' 

Ohlef  Judge  QuU  n  of  the  Court  of  Bfllltary 
Appeals,  while  fa  rorlng  the  bUl.  recom- 
mended ellmlnatloi  of  the  "time  of  war" 
exception,  noting  t  lat  "the  exercise  at  mlU- 
tary  power  In  time  of  war  tends  to  be  more 
arbitrary  than  In  »eacetlme."  and  that  the 
XJCMJ  had  been  en  icted  because  of  the  "un- 
acceptable practice  i  developed  during  World 
War  n"  '•» — a  repet  tlon  of  which  might  pos- 
sibly be  avoided  by  the  requirement  of  repre- 
sentation of  legal  »unsel.  The  Chief  Judge 
also  stated  that  "the  provision  raises  a 
serious  question  as  to  Its  applicability  during 
a  time  when  Conf  ress  has  not  actually  de- 
clared war,  as  pi  ovlded  In  the  CSonstltu- 
tlon."  '• 

Section  a  of  ths  bill  met  with  favorable 
reactton.»««  but.  wl  Ue  It  was  agreed  that  such 
a  discharge  was  J  ist  as  damaging  as  a  bad 
conduct  discharge  there  was  not  total  sup- 
port for  Includlni  the  provision  as  part  of 
the  UCMJ.>"  Th(  Department  of  Defense 
maintains  that  "  Jiere  is  and  should  be  a 
clear  separation  li  i  the  statutes  between  ( 1 ) 
those  provisions  m  hlch  establish  the  military 
Judicial  system,  a  ad  (2)  laws  pertaining  to 
administrative  p -ocedures."  •"  and,  thus, 
reocxnmends  that  such  procedures  should 
not  be  IncorporatBd  In  the  UCMJ  but  else- 
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where   In   TlUe    10    of   the   United    SUtea 
Code.'"  ^    ^ 

However,  as  was  pointed  out  at  the  hear- 
ings "the  vice  of  current  admlnUtratlve 
eiunlnauon  procedures  U  that  they  elimi- 
nate for  misconduct  with  a  concomitant 
stigma  whUe  evading  the  safeguards  that 
ahould  aooompany  ellmlnaUon  for  that 
reason.  Once  consequence  to  the  mdlvldual 
of  an  elimination  for  misconduct  la  kept  In 
mind.  It  becomes  absurd  to  prate,  as  Army 
officials  so  often  do.  that  "this  Is  admlnU- 
tratlve, not  criminal.' "  "» 

Notwithstanding  whether  such  procedures 
are  "criminal  prosecutions"  and  within  the 
scope  of  the  sixth  amendment,  the  proposed 
bill.  U  passed.  wlU  add  further  definition  to 
the  phrase  "right  to  counsel"  In  connection 
with  military  personnel.  However,  Just  as 
the  differences  In  the  later  court  decisions 
indicate  that  the  quesUon  of  how  far  the 
sixth  amendment  right  to  counsel  should  be 
extended  remains  unsettled,  the  testimony 
of  those  who  urge  that  the  proposed  bill 
does  not  go  far  enough  also  Indicates  that 
the  questton  of  right  to  counsel  and  the 
mlUtary.  as  far  as  congressional  activity  U 
concerned,  remains  unsettled,  despite  the 
proposed  legislation. 

TBX   PKCSENT  QUESTIONS 

A  century  and  a  half  have  passed  since 
Brigadier  General  WlUlam  Hull  Invoked  at 
least  the  spirit.  If  not  the  letter,  of  the  sixth 
amendment  right  to  covmsel.'*  As  can  be 
seen  from  the  foregoing  discussion,  since  the 
rejection  of  General  Hull's  plea  for  right  to 
assistance  of  counsel  In  a  constitutional 
sense,  much  has  been  done  by  the  Congress 
and  the  courts  to  apply  the  spirit  of  the  right 
to  counsel  provision  to  mUlUry  tribunals- 
short  of  direct  application  of  the  full  scope 
of  the  provision  Itself.  The  discussion  also 
reveals  that  exactly  what  the  sixth  amend- 
ment right  to  counsel  requires  as  far  as  the 
military  services  are  concerned  Is  not  clearly 
defined.  It  U  time,  then,  to  return  to  the 
questions  posed  at  the  beglimlng  of  this  dis- 
cussion.'" 

Does  the  sixth  amendment  right  to  cx)unsel 
apply  to  military  trlbunalaT 
Any  interested  student  of  the  ConstttuUon 
realises  that  raising  what  at  one  time  Is  no 
more  than  a  theory  advocated  by  a  few  to  the 
level  of  constltuuonal  doctrine  Is  not  an 
InsurmounUble  problem.'"  While  the  drafters 
of  the  sixth  amendment  may  not  have  In- 
tended the  right  to  counsel  provision  to  ap- 
ply to  courts- martial  In  1788,  It  does  not  nec- 
essarily follow  that  their  Intention  would 
have  been   the  same  for  courts- martial  in 

1966. 

"We're  under  a  Constitution,"  the  oft- 
quoted  declaration  sUtes.  "but  the  Consti- 
tution is  what  the  Judges  say  It  U." '«  True, 
the  Constitution  may  not  have  said  that  an 
accused  before  a  mlUtory  trlbxmal  had  the 
right  to  assistance  of  counsel  at  a  time  when 
the  persons  subject  to  federal  military  law 
were  of  an  exceedingly  small  number.'"  were 
volimteers."*  and  were  often  regarded  as  little 
more  than  slaves."*  and  at  a  time  when  the 
offenses  denounced  by  mUltary  law  were  pe- 
culiar to  military  service  Itself  and  not  pun- 
ishable in  common  law  courts."*  Perhaps  the 
Constitution  has  a  sUghtly  different  mean- 
ing, however,  at  a  time  when  those  subject 
to  federal  military  law  number  In  the  mil- 
lions.'" are  serving  as  a  result  of  involuntary 
draft  laws.'"  and  can  be  tried  for  any  crime 
before  a  court-martial."* 

Consequently,  while  historical  evidence 
would  make  It  difficult.  If  not  Inaccurate.'" 
to  say  the  original  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  that  the  right  to  counsel  applied  to 
military  tribunals,  there  exist  soimd  consU- 
tuUonal  theories  to  permit  one  to  say  cor- 
recuy.  In  view  of  the  vastly  changed  circum- 
stances, that  the  Constitution  now  means 
that  military  personnel,  as  are  clvUlans  In 
both  state  and  federal  courts.'"  are  guaran- 


teed, either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  sUth 
amendment  right  to  assistance  of  legally 
trained  counsel. 

One  theory  concerning  the  protections  of 
the  entire  Bill  of  Rights,  advocated  by  Fred- 
erick Bemays  Wiener,  would  indirectly  apply 
the  sixth  amendment  protection  to  military 
personnel  through  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  fifth  amendment."*"  According  to  Mr. 
wiener,  the  constitutional  protections  would 
be  assured  for  those  subject  to  military  Jus- 
tice by  "readllngl  Into  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  fifth  amendment  the  substance  of  the 
guarantees  that  have  been  read  Into  the  due- 
procees  clause  of  the  fourteenth — guaran- 
tees whose  substance  Is  presently  applicable 
to  military  persons — and  to  mark  out  a  Une 
from  case  to  case  with  due  regard  to  the 
actuaUtles  of  the  military  sltuaUon."  ^ 

Precedential  support  for  the  flexibility  of 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment exUts  m  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
that  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  clause 
which  textually  appears  in  the  fourteenth 
amendment  Is  also  included  In  the  meaning 
of  due  process  under  the  fifth  amendment."* 
Aa  Wiener  polnu  out,  his  theory  "will  not 
involve  nearly  as  great  an  advance  m  con- 
stitutional  InterpreUtlon" »"   as   has  other 
cases,  "nor  will  It  encounter  the  community 
oppoeltlon  which  arises  when  a  new  doctrine 
runs  ahead  of  and  In  opposition  to  com- 
munity mores."  i**  .J  ,     . 
Following  thU  theory,  then,  it  could  Just 
as  easily  be  concluded  that  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  fifth  amendment  requires  ap- 
plication of  the  sixth  amendment  right  of 
counsel  to  miUtary  tribunals  as  It  was  re- 
cenUy  concluded  that  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment  requires  ap- 
plication of  the  sixth  amendment  right  to 
counsel  to  the  state  courts.'" 

Finding  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Wiener's  the- 
ory and  agreeing  that  "It  Is  not  doctrinaire 
liberalism  to  urge  that  lU  [the  fifth  amend- 
ment's) sweep  U  broad  enough  to  harden 
into  constitutional  bone  the  gristle  of  statu- 
tory sanctions  that  now  protects  the  person- 
nel of  our  armed  services."  '»•  It  Is  submitted, 
though,  that  thU  is  not  the  sole  theory  un- 
der which  the  protection  of  right  to  counsel 
for  servicemen  can  be  elevated  to  constitu- 
tional dignity. 

There  Is  a  more  direct  approach  avaUable. 
A  fact  noted  by  Mr.  Wiener  U  that  the  right 
to  counsel  provision  was  not  declaratory  oi 
existing  law.  as  were  other  provisions  of  the 
Bin  of  Klghts."*  but  was  designed  to  correct 
an  existing  evil.'"  WhUe  many  states  had 
rejected  the  British  practice  of  permlttmg 
defense  counsel  only  for  persons  accused  of 
treason.'"  it  U  "a  fair  summary  to  conclude 
that  the  sUth  amendment.  Insofar  as  it 
granted  the  right  to  counsel  *ln  aU  criminal 
proeecutlons.'  guaranteed  for  aU  time  a  right 
only  recently  won.  and  that  not  universally 
nor  in  all  cases."  '"  ^      .  »k 

At  the  tune  of  the  drafting  of  the  sixth 
amendment,  the  right  to  counsel  iMrovlslon 
had  the  limited  meaning  only  that  counsel 
could  speak  In  court.'-  Since  that  time,  the 
meaning  of  right  to  counsel  has  been  broad- 
ened to  require  supplying  counsel  In  aii 
cases,  federal  and  state,  capital  and  non- 
capital."" Right  to  coimsel  means  not  mereiy 
that  a  defendant  must  be  given  an  oPPOf*"" 
nlty  to  have  a  lawyer  appear  with  him  in  tne 
covu-troom.  but  that  counsel  must  be  pro- 
vided for  a  poor  person  at  "-Vr^^^'^^ 
examlnaUon  which  Is  or  may  be  a  critical 
stage  of  the  prosecution.'"  and  that  counsel 
miSt  be  provided  when  an  investigation 
shifts  from  investigatory  to  accusatory. 

While  it  has  been  submitted  that  the 
changes  in  the  interpretation  of  the  sixm 
amendment  right  to  counsel  rtaectsan  ^v- 
pUcaUon  of  the  fifth  amendment'"  (ana 
thus  Mr.  Wiener's  theory  and  the  one  pre- 
sented herein  may  be  one  "id,."^,*;/,;^* 
thing) .  the  fact  remains  that  no  ilmltaUons 
on  the  definition  yet  exist.  The  expanded 
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definition  of  right  to  counsel,  as  It  presently 
stands.  Indicates  that  It  Is  but  a  small  step 
forward  to  expand  the  definition  to  Include 
application  of  this  fundamental  right  to 
military  personnel  to  the  extent  that  It  Is 
applied  to  civilians. 

It  would  seem  that  there  would  be  little 
difficulty  m  resolving  the  question  of 
whether  the  sixth  amendment  right  to  coiu- 
sel  applies  to  military  tribunals.  Under  Mr. 
Wiener's  theory  of  Indirect  aiH>llcatlon 
through  the  due  process  clause  of  the  fifth 
amendment  or  acccmling  to  the  theory  of  di- 
rect application  through  further  definition 
of  the  right  to  counsel  provision  of  the  sixth 
amendment.  It  Is  clear  that  there  exists 
sound  theoretical  basis  upon  which  the  con- 
stitutional protection  of  right  to  assistance 
of  counsel  may  be  provided  for  the  men  and 
women  who  serve  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
Constitution. 

Does  right  to  counsel  refer  to  legally 
trained  counsel? 

Congress  has  provided  for  legally  qualified 
counsel  at  general  courts-martial  and  for 
military  counsel  at  special  courts-martial.'" 
Those  cotirts  which  have  taken  the  position 
that  the  sixth  amendment  applies  to  mili- 
tary tribunals  have  consistently  held  that 
the  right  to  counsel,  where  applied  to  mili- 
tary tribunals,  does  not  necessarily  mean 
the  right  to  legal  counsel.""  The  most  recent 
Judicial  pronouncement  that  the  sixth 
amendment  right  to  counsel  applies  to  spe- 
cial courts-martial  concluded  that  It  was 
"unnecessary  to  decide  whether  before  such 
tribunals  under  all  circumstances  an  accused 
Is  entitled  to  be  represented  by  counsel  who 
have  been  trained  and  admitted  to  practice 
before  a  civilian  court.  .  .  ."  *•  There  has 
been  no  court  decision  specifically  holding 
that  the  sixth  amendment,  if  applied  to 
courts-martial,  would  require  legal  counsel 
as  opposed  to  military  counsel.  Whether  this 
should  be  the  case,  then.  Is  imresolved. 

Mr.  Justice  Sutherland  has  well  stated  the 
necessity  for  a  lawyer  to  represent  an  accused 
during  a  criminal  proceeding: 

•The  right  to  be  heard  would  be.  In  many 
cases,  of  little  avail  If  It  did  not  comprehend 
the  right  to  be  heard  by  counsel.  Ever,  the 
intelligent  and  educated  layman  has  small 
and  sometlmee  no  skill  in  the  science  of  the 
law.  If  charged  with  crime,  he  Is  Incapable, 
generally,  of  determining  for  himself  whether 
the  Indictment  Is  good  or  bad.  He  Is  un- 
familiar with  the  rules  of  evidence.  Left  with- 
out the  aid  of  ooimsel  he  may  be  put  on 
trial  without  a  proper  charge,  and  convicted 
upon  Incomplete  evidence,  or  evidence  ir- 
relevant to  the  Issue  or  otherwise  Inadmis- 
sible. He  lacks  both  the  skill  and  knowledge 
adequately  to  prepare  ills  defense,  even 
though  he  have  a  perfect  one.  He  requires  the 
guiding  hand  of  counsel  In  every  step  of  the 
proceedings  against  him.  Without  It.  though 
he  not  be  guilty,  he  faces  the  danger  of 
conviction  because  he  does  not  know  how  to 
establish  his  Innocence."  "" 

Mr.  Justice  Sutherland's  comments  refer  to 
civilians;  but  are  they  any  less  appropriate 
where  military  personnel  are  concerned?  The 
punishment  and  loes  of  benefits  Dieted  out  by 
a  court-martial  are  no  less  real  than  that  by 
a  civilian  court.  It  Is  true,  however,  that 
under  the  UCMJ,  an  accused  Is  provided 
with  legal  counsel  when  a  capital  offense 
is  Involved.  i.e.,  when  the  accused  appears 
before  a  general  court-martial."*  Should  not 
this  statutory  protection  be  given  the  per- 
manency and  strength  of  a  constitutional 
protection?  An  accused  is  provided  with  legal 
counsel  when  a  non-capital  offense  is  in- 
volved, ije.,  when  he  appears  before  a  special 
court-martial,  only  when  the  trial  counsel 
is  legal  counsel.*"  The  proposed  legislation 
may  alter  this  if  the  punishment  to  be  ad- 
Judged  is  a  bad  conduct  discharge."*  Yet.  is 
there  any  reason  why  legal  counsel  should 
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not  also  be  provided  when  the  punishment 
for  the  non-capital  offense  Is  less?  Further- 
more, the  sixth  amendment  requires  that 
civilians  shall  have  the  right  to  assistance 
of  counsel  In  all  capital  and  non-capital 
cases."*  If  civilians  are  entitled  to  legal  coun- 
sel In  all  non-capital  cases,  why  should  not  a 
similar  right  exist   for   military   personnel? 

If  military  law  regulated  only  military 
offenses,  as  It  did  when  the  Bill  of  Rights 
was  first  adopted,^*  a  stronger  argument 
could  be  made  for  limiting  the  meaning  of 
counsel  to  non-legally  trained  military  coun- 
sel. However,  as  has  been  noted  above.*^ 
the  UCMJ  places  no  limitations  on  the  type 
of  crime  which  can  be  tried  by  a  court- 
martial. 

While  various  guidelines  are  provided  for 
military  counsel  In  assisting  an  accused*" 
and  while  the  UCMJ  stipulates  certain  pro- 
cedural steps  to  aid  the  accused,**  it  Is  still 
doubtful  whether  military  counsel,  no  matter 
how  competent  In  other  areas,  are  sufficiently 
skilled  to  adequately  defend  an  accused,  no 
matter  how  petty  the  charge  may  be.  espe- 
cially when  It  Is  not  one  of  a  military  nature. 
Although  the  UCMJ  provides  for  automatic 
review  of  all  courts-martial  trials,""  the  ab- 
sence of  a  lawyer  at  the  original  proceedings 
may  reduce  the  practical  value  to  an  accused 
of  this  automatic  review.'" 

In  the  Gulp  *"  case.  Chief  Judge  Qulnn  and 
Judge  Ferguson  discussed  the  qualifications 
of  military  counsel  and  whether  legal  counsel 
was  desirable.  Chief  Judge  Qulnn  defended 
the  qualifications  established  by  Congress 
and  stressed  the  automatic  review  of  all 
courts-martial  trials  required  by  the  UCMJ.-" 

While  Judge  Ferguson's  remarks  were  in 
reference  to  the  necessity  of  legal  counsel 
when  a  bad  conduct  discharge  is  Involved.*" 
the  objections  he  stated  apply  to  military 
counsel  In  general.  First,  the  training  in 
military  law  for  a  nonlawyer.  being  no  more 
than  a  "general  orientation  course"  and  lack- 
ing any  "rigorous  and  intensive  process 
which  fits  one  to  become  the  advocate  of 
an  individual  enmeshed  in  the  tolls  of  crim- 
inal law."  does  not  provide  "the  training  re- 
quired to  perform  adequately  as  counsel  for 
an  accused."  *" 

Second,  a  layman  Is  not  necessarily  aware 
of  the  "ethical  responsibilities"  of  the  legal 
profession  and  "will  never  understand  an  at- 
torney's devotion  to  the  Interests  of  an 
'obviously  guilty'  client  or  the  slnglemlnded 
loyalty  to  the  latter's  cause  which  almost 
unexceptlonally  characterizes  the  practice  of 
law."  "•  A  nonlawyer's  duty  to  the  Armed 
Services  may  take  precedence  over  his  duty 
to  his  client,  for,  as  Judge  Ferguson  stated: 

"It  seems  to  me  well  nlgb  Impossible  fcr 
one  imtralned  both  in  the  law  and  In  the 
Inviolable  standards  of  the  legal  profession 
to  put  to  one  side  what  he  might  conceive 
as  bis  responBlbility  to  the  service  and  devote 
himself  entirely  to  the  Interests  of  an  indi- 
vidual whom  he  may  privately  think  un- 
desirable." «" 

Third,  Judge  Ferguson  does  not  see  auto- 
matic appellate  review  as  a  substitute  for 
legal  counsel.*"  A9  Senator  Ervln  has  pointed 
out.  the  review  is  on  the  basis  of  the  entire 
record,  and  a  nonlawyer  may  not  recognize 
what  evidence  or  Information,  which  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  accused,  should  be  placed 
Into  the  record;  oonaequently.  appellate  de- 
fenae  counsel  can  not  take  advantage  of  this 
information.*"  The  experience  of  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  supports  Senator  Ervln's 
conclusion,  as  shown  by  Judge  Ferguson's 
statement: 

"The  many  guilty  pleas  which  we  have  re- 
viewed on  the  basis  of  skimpy  transcripts 
bear  eloquent  witness  to  the  cogency  of  Sen- 
ator Brvin's  comments.  How  are  we  to  know 
the  real  truth  of  the  matters  Involved.  If  the 
accused,  upon  the  advice  of  a  nonlawyer 
chooses  to  confess  his  guilt  judicially  and 
nothing  is  placed  In  the  record  to  support 
the  validity  of  his  plea  except  for  a  formula 
prated  from  the  Manual  for  Courts-Martial. 


United  States,  1951?  We  can  go  only  upon 
the  record  In  measuring  its  legal  sufficiency 
to  support  the  findings  and  sentence.  Yet,  we 
are  truly  Ignorant  of  what  might  have  been 
done  had  the  accused's  evidence  viewed  by  an 
attorney  thoroughly  versed  in  the  law  and 
bovmd  by  the  sanctions  of  the  Canons  of 
Ethics  to  advise  and  counsel  with  his  client 
in  the  best  traditions  of  Anglo-American 
advocacy."  "■" 

It  must  be  remembered,  though,  that  cer- 
tain charges  are  peculiar  to  military  life,  such 
as  disobeying  an  order  or  absence  without 
leave,  which  have  no  direct  counterpart  in 
civilian  life,  and  that  the  procedure  of  a 
special  court-martial  differs  from  the  pro- 
ceedings in  civilian  courts.  Emphasis  Is 
placed  on  these  factors  by  Chief  Judge  Qulnn 
who  states:  "An  officer's  ordinary  training 
and  experience,  therefore,  are  reasonably 
calculated  to  make  him  learned  In  the  sim- 
plified procedures  and  In  the  substance  of  the 
military  type  offenses  that  normally  come 
before  such  courts."  "^^ 

Although  there  is  no  direct  counterpart  in 
civilian  life  to  the  military  type  of  offense, 
certain  offenses  In  the  nature  of  traffic  viola- 
tions, public  disorder  and  the  like  bear  re- 
semblance. As  of  yet.  the  right  to  assistance 
of  counsel  has  not  been  extended  to  the 
point  where  a  lawyer  must  be  furnished  for 
civilians  charged  with  such  offen8es.«=*  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  there  should  be 
no  requirement  that  legal  counsel  be  pro- 
vided for  military  personnel  charged  with 
offenses  of  a  similar  nature  under  military 
law. 

A  proposed  solution  to  the  problem  of 
whether  right  to  counsel  refers  to  legally 
qualified  counsel — a  solution  which  perhaps 
resolves  the  differences  In  approach  taken  by 
Chief  Judge  Qulnn  and  by  Judge  Ferguson — 
would  be.  In  addition  to  requiring  legal 
counsel  where  the  punishment  to  be  im- 
posed Is  of  a  serious  nature  and  consequence, 
to  require  legal  counsel  for  military  person- 
nel In  every  situation  where  a  lawyer  would 
necessarily  be  required  If  the  offense  were 
committed  In  a  civilian  setting.  When  a 
serviceman  Is  accused  of  an  offense  which, 
had  be  committed  as  a  civilian,  assistance  of 
counsel  would  have  been  provided,  there  Is 
no  Justification  in  denying  him  such  as- 
sistance only  for  the  reason  that  he  Is  a  serv- 
iceman. A  man  is  a  citizen  first,  a  soldier 
second.  If  the  right  to  counsel — the  right  to 
assistance  by  an  attorney — ^Is  a  fundamental 
and  essential  right  under  the  Constitution 
necesf  ary  for  the  fair  trial  of  a  civilian,  then, 
indeed,  it  would  be  Ironic  If  this  same  right 
were  denied  to  those  who  defend  the  Con- 
stitution merely  becaiise  they  have  donned  a 
military  uniform. 

Can  the  constitutional  right  to  counsel  be 
practically  applied  to  military  tribunals? 

Certain  objections  may  be  raised  to  rec- 
ognizing that  the  sixth  amendment  entitles 
a  serviceman  to  legally  qualified  counsel. 
Among  these  are — that  It  won't  work  in  time 
of  war;  that  the  military  services  would  have 
difficulty  adjusting  to  such  an  extension; 
that  the  supply  of  lawyers  is  inadequate  to 
assign  legal  counsel  to  all  courts-martial 
proceedings;  and  that  the  requirement  will 
have  a  detrimental  effect  on  maintaining 
discipline  and  morale.  An  examination  of 
these  considerations  Is  desirable  to  ascertain 
whether  the  constitutional  rights  can  be 
effectively,  as  well  as  theoretically,  applied. 

Time  of  War. — This  particular  considera- 
tion may  be  irrelevant  diiring  time  of  peace. 
"[I)t  does  not  seem  appropriate  today  to 
deprive  our  young  men  In  uniform  of  safe- 
guards we  now  provide  them  because  those 
safeguards  might  not  work  well  If  war 
should  come  at  some  undetermined  time."  ** 
On  the  other  hand,  wartime  may  be  the 
very  time  that  a  serviceman  may  need  the 
protection  of  legal  counsel  if  the  offense 
charged  is  other  than  a  military  offense  for 
the  "exercise  of  military  power  in  time  of 
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Ized  training  or  experience.  It  Is  no  longer 
reasonable  or  necessary,  If  It  ever  were,  to 
deem  any  officer  qualified  to  act  as  defense 
counsel  for  an  accused  merely  because  he  Is 
an  officer."  "» 

The  Statement  of  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  at  the  subcommittee  hearings 
Indicates,  perhaps,  that  the  "manpower 
shortage"  argiunent  is  a  myth : 

"We  note  that  some  of  the  proposals  pre- 
pared by  your  subcommittee  . . .  undoubtedly 
will  dictate  the  greater  utilisation  of  legally 
trained  personnel.  To  those  who  would  op- 
pose the  proposals  or  revisions  on  the  ground 
that  the  Judge  Advocate  components  of  the 
various  armed  services  are  Inadequately 
staffed  to  meet  this  demand,  we  would  sug- 
gest two  answers.  First,  more  efficient  alio- 
cation  of  existing  manpower  resources  would 
considerably  expand  the  availability  of  le- 
gally trained  personnel.  Thus,  Judge  Advo- 
cates who  presently  are  required  by  many 
commanders  to  perform  totally  unskilled 
Jobs,  such  as  taking  of  inventories,  assign- 
ments as  club  officers  or  duty  officers,  and  the 
like,  could  be  freed  from  such  tasks,  and 
their  time  could  more  appropriately  be  spent 
In  the  performance  of  legal  duties.  Second, 
because  ciu'rent  DOD  (Department  of  De- 
fense) maiming  requirements  have  been 
fully  satisfied,  many  young  attorneys  are 
denied  appointments  as  Judge  Advocates  and 
are  Instead  called  to  active  duty  in  non-legal 
capacities.  Accordingly,  a  large  reserve  of  po- 
tential military  attorneys  remains  untapped 
because  of  the  Defense  Department's  own 
personnel  policies. 

"Thus.  It  Is  our  view  that  there  Is  a  suf- 
ficient source  of  legally  qualified  persons  to 
Implement  any  legislation  designed  to  safe- 
gxiard  the  constitutional  rights  of  military 
personnel."  "=" 

Maintaining  Discipline  and  Btorale:  If  a 
commanding  officer  has  no  direct  means  of 
disciplining  a  man  who  has  committed  an 
offense  detrimental  to  the  morale  of  the  unit, 
and  instead,  has  to  refer  the  offender  to  a 
court-martial  removed  from  the  location 
where  the  offense  is  committed  in  order  for 
the  offender  to  receive  assistance  of  legal 
counsel  for  what  nUght  normally  be  a  purely 
disciplinary  matter,  the  effect  on  the  remain- 
ing men  under  his  command  may  be  inju- 
rious to  the  commanding  officer's  stature.=" 
For  the  ground  f  orcee  this  would  be  prevalent 
in  the  field.  But  the  problem  would  be  even 
greater  for  a  commanding  officer  of  a  ship 
at  sea. 

This  objection,  however,  can  be  overcome 
by  a  commanding  officer's  intelligent  use  of 
the  present  provisions  of  the  UCMJ.*"  The 
offense  which  will  normaUy  fall  within  the 
scope  of  matters  having  a  debiUtatlng  effect 
on  discipline  and  morale.  If  not  met  with  an 
immediate  command  remedy,  are  thoee  which 
may  be  treated  under  Article  16.  Having  re- 
cently  been  expanded,'"  a  commanding  of- 
ficer's powers  to  render  Immediate  punish- 
ment for  an  offense,  when  he  deems  It  neces- 
sary for  the  welfare  of  the  unit  as  a  whole, 
are  carefully  laid  out  and,  In  effect,  are  broad 
in  scope.*" 

On  a  ship  at  sea,  punishment  may  be  ad- 
nxlnlatered  even  where  the  offender  demands 
a  trial  by  court-martial."  if  Immediate 
remedy  Is  necessary.  Such  broad  power  Is 
essential  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  is 
in  line  with  the  commanding  naval  ofllcer's 
tradltlonaUy  broad  "mast  powers,""*  The 
punitive  remedies  are  clearly  defined »»  and 
the  Immediate  imposition  of  disciplinary 
punishment  does  not  act  as  a  bar  to  "trtal  by 
court-martial  for  a  serious  crime  or  offense 
growing  out  of  the  same  act  or  omission,  and 
not  properly  punishable  under  this 
article."  "*  Also,  punishment  under  this  arti- 
cle does  not  appear  as  a  clrmlnal  conviction 
on  the  record  of  the  offender."*  In  the  case 
of  ground  forces,  upon  the  demand  of  the 
accused,  he  may  not  be  punished  under 
Article  16,  but  may  receive  the  proper  court- 


martial.-"  It  is,  therefore,  submitted  that  In- 
telligent use  of  Article  16  by  a  commanding 
officer  will.  In  all  situations  meet  the  objec- 
Uon  presented.  Just  as  the  UCMJ  had  no 
adverse  effect  on  mllltory  discipline  and 
morale,'**  there  is  no  objection  that  the  ex- 
tension of  the  right  to  counsel  would  have 
such  an  effect. 

OONCLTTSION 

That  those  responsible  for  administering 
military  Justice  and  protecting  the  rights  of 
military  personnel  have  afforded  many  basic 
and  fundamental  guarantees  of  civilized  so- 
ciety to  the  men  and  women  of  the  Armed 
Services  Is  evident.  That,  in  affording  these 
guarantees,  cerUln  practical  adjustments 
have  been  necessary  Is  equally  evident.  How- 
ever, neither  the  fact  that  much  has  been 
done  nor  the  fact  that  to  do  more  would  re- 
quire further  adjustment  offers  sufficient 
Justification  for  failure  to  afford  those  who 
serve  to  defend  the  Constitution  an  essen- 
tial right  of  the  Constitution.  The  right  to 
effective  assistance  of  legally  qualified  coun- 
sel—guaranteed to  all  civilians— If  denied  to 
military  personnel,  belles  the  fact  that  the 
Constitution  protects  all  citizens.  Replacing 
the  fiexible  leglslaUve  and  administrative 
privilege  of  right  to  counsel,  legal  or  non- 
legal,  for  servicemen  with  the  permanent 
constltuUonal  right  they  enjoyed  as  clvlUans 
bears  truth  to  the  fact  that  "the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  Is  a  law  for  rulers 
and  people,  equally  in  war  and  peace,  and 
covers  with  the  shield  of  Ita  protection  all 
classes  of  men.  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances."  »*•  _ 

R.L.W. 
FOOTNOTES 

>  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  in  Bums  v.  Wilson. 
346  U.S.  187. 162  (1963)  (dissenting  opinion). 
'U.S.  Const,  amend.  VI. 

*  Application  of  Stapley.  24«  F.  Supp.  816 
(D.  Utah  1966) ;  LeBalllster  v.  Warden.  247  F. 
Supp.  349  (D.  Kans.  1966) . 

•  S.  760, 89th  Cong.,  1st  Sees.  (1966) . 

*  U.S.  Const,  art.  I,  {  8,  cl.l4. 

•  U.S.  Const,  amend.  V. 

'Henderson.  Courts-Martial  and  the  Con- 
stitution:  The  OrigiTial  Understanding.  71 
Habv.  L.  Rkv.  293  ( 1967) . 

•Wiener.  Courts-Martial  and  the  BiU  of 
Rights:  The  Original  Practice  (pts.  1-2) ,  72 
Ha«v.  L.  Rxv.  1.  286  (1968)  (hereinafter  cited 
as  Wiener  I  and  Wiener  II).  Mr.  Wieners 
article  was  a  rebuttal  of  Mr.  Henderson's  his- 
torical examination  and  conoluslon. 

•The  1808  Artlclee  of  War,  the  first  com- 
prehenalTe  code  enacted  for  the  army  under 
the  constitution,  limited  a  soldier's  exercise 
of  free  speech.  ThU  Included,  among  other 
qMClflc  limitations,  the  use  of  "contemptuous 
or  dlsrepeotful  words"  in  reference  to  the 
Pi«sident,  Vice-President  or  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Act  of  April  10,  1808.  ch.  20. 
art.  6.  2  Stat.  369.  360  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  1806  Articles  of  War) .  This  article 
was  signed  into  law  by  President  Jefferson, 
who,  a  few  years  earlier,  had  led  a  first  amend- 
ment attack  on  similar  free  speech  prohibi- 
tions which  were  applied  to  civilians  by  the 
SedlUon  Act  of  1789.  Act  of  July  14. 1789,  ch. 
7S.  1  Stat.  696. 

">  Wiener  I  at  49.  The  1806  Articles  of  War 
contained  no  specific  provision  for  defense 
counsel  for  an  accused  before  a  military 
tribunal.  Article  89.  2  Stat.  359,  367-368.  pro- 
vided that  the  presiding  Judge  advocate  at 
a  court-niartlal  should  prosecute  for  the 
United  States  and  also,  in  a  limited  sense, 
act  as  counsel  for  the  accused  after  he 
pleaded,  i.e..  the  Judge  advocata  could  object 
to  leading  questions  asked  of  witnesses  or  in- 
criminating questions  of  the  defendant.  In 
early  practice,  professional  lawyers  were  not 
permitted  to  mtarfere  In  cotirts-martlal  pro- 
ceedings by  pleading  or  argtunent  of  any 
kind.  A  serviceman,  however,  was  permitted 
to  receive  Informal  advice  or  assistance  from 
counsel.  See  Wiener  I  at  23-24. 
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The  circumstances  of  one  of  the  earliest 
court-martial  trials.  Indicating  that  the  prin- 
cipal draftsman  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  James 
Madison,  did  not  consider  the  sixth  amend- 
ment right  to  counsel  applicable  to  military 
tribunals,  are  recounted  In  Wiener  I  at  29-31. 
When  Brigadier  General  William  Hull  was 
tried  In  1814  for  having  surrendered  Detroit 
to  the  enemy  In  the  war  of  1812  without 
firing  a  shot,  he  requested  that  his  legal 
advisers  be  permitted  to  address  the  court 
and  examine  witnesses: 

"I  appeal  to  the  constitution  of  our  coun- 
try; and  If  you  do  not  find  my  clalna  sanc- 
tioned by  the  letter  of  that  Instrument,  I  am 
sure  you  will  by  Its  spirit,  which  I  know  must 
govern  the  deliberations  and  decisions  of 
this  honourable  court  ....  when  It  was 
provided  that  the  accused  should  have  the 
benefit  of  counsel,  how  can  It  be  supposed 
that  it  was  Intended  to  confine  this  provision 
to  accusations  before  a  civil  court." 

The  court-martial  ruled  that  counsel  could 
not  address  the  court  personally  and  sen- 
tenced the  General  to  death  with  a  recom- 
mendation of  clemency.  Under  contemporary 
procedure  the  decision  was  reviewed  by  Presi- 
dent Madison,   who  approved   the  sentence. 

"The  War  Powers  of  Congress  are  con- 
tained in  U.S.  Const.  Art.  I,  i  8.  els.  11-14. 

"Dynes  v.  Hoover,  61  U.S.  (20  How.)  66,  79 
(1867). 

"  Id.  at  82. 

"  Id.  at  83-88. 

»  See,  e.g..  Act  of  March  2.  1799,  ch.  24,  arts. 
47-48.  1  Stat.  709.  713;  Act  of  April  23,  1800, 
ch.  33,  f  1,  arts.  33-41,  2  Stat.  45,  60-51;  and 
see  generally  1806  Articles  of  War,  2  Stat. 
369. 

>*£x  parte  Reed,  100  U.S.  13  (1879).  This 
was  the  first  habeas  corpus  proceeding  before 
the  Supreme  Court  growing  out  of  a  court- 
martial  conviction  of  a  soldier.  The  Court 
had  previously  dealt  with  habeas  corpus  ap- 
plications In  the  cases  of  military  commis- 
sion prisoners  who  were  civilians.  See  Ex 
parte  MllUgan,  71  U.S.  (4  Wall.)  2  (1866)  and 
Ex  parte  Terger,  76  U.S.  (8  Wall.)  86  (1868). 
The  Court  had  earUer  held  that  It  lacked 
Jurisdiction  to  review  by  certiorari  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  mlUtary  commission.  £x  parte 
Vallandlgham,  68  U.S.  (1  Wall.)  243  (1863). 
In  Reed,  the  Court  stated  that  "a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  cannot  be  made  to  perform 
the  function  of  a  writ  of  error.  To  warrant 
the  discharge  of  the  petitioner,  the  sentence 
under  which  he  is  held  must  be.  not  merely 
erroneous  and  voidable,  but  absolutely  void." 
Ex  parte  Reed,  supra  at  23.  This  position  was 
reaffirmed  m  1903  when  the  Court  approved 
the  "salutary  rule  that  the  sentences  of 
courts-martial,  when  affirmed  by  the  mlU- 
tary tribunal  of  last  resort,  cannot  be  re- 
vised by  the  dvll  courts  save  only  when  void 
because  of  an  absolute  want  of  power,  and 
not  merely  voidable  because  of  the  defective 
exercise  of  power  possessed."  Carter  v.  Mc- 
Claughry.  183  U.8.  365.  401  (1902).  See  gen- 
erally Wurfel.  Military  Habeas  Corpus:  I,  49 
Mkh.  L.  Rxv.  493.  615-619  ( 1961 )  . 

"  See  Nota.  Constitutional  Rights  of  Serv- 
icemen Before  Courts- Martial.  64  Coluic..  L. 
Bet.  127,  130  n.33  (1964).  This  traditional 
view  was  thought  to  be  positively  reaffirmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  In  1960.  See  HIatt  v. 
Brown,  330  UjB.  103,  111  (1960).  But  see 
Bums  V.  Wilson,  supra  note  1,  discussed 
infra. 

I*  This  approach  was  first  used  by  a  federal 
court  In  Sehlta  v.  King,  133  F.2d  283  (8th 
Clr.  1943),  denial  of  writ  on  remand  upheld 
sub  nom.  Sehlta  v.  Cox.  139  F.3d  971  (8th 
Clr.  1944),  cert,  denied.  322  U.S.  761  (1944). 
In  this  case,  the  petitioner  complained  that 
he  had  been  denied  a  fair  and  Impartial  trial 
by  the  sentencing  court-martial,  including 
the  allegation  that  he  had  received  Ineffective 
assistance  of  counsel  at  the  court-martial 
trial.  The  court  stated  that  the  accused's 
allegations,  if  uncontroverted.  resulted  in  a 
denial  of  due  process  and  rendered  the  tri- 


bunal without  Jurisdiction  to  Impose  sen- 
tence and  conviction. 

The  most  cogent  statement  of  the  new 
approach  appeared  In  United  States  ex  rel. 
Innes  v.  Hlatt.  141  F.2d  664  (3d  Clr.  1944). 
After  asserting  its  power  to  grant  the  relief 
sought  on  review  of  a  court-marital  convic- 
tion for  constitutional  due  process  defi- 
ciencies, the  co\irt  denied  the  writ,  but  stated 
that  the  "basic  guarantee  of  fairness  af- 
forded by  the  due  process  clause  of  the  fifth 
amendment  applies  to  a  defendant  In  crim- 
inal proceedings  In  a  federal  military  court 
as  well  as  In  a  federal  civil  court.  ...  As  to 
them  (military  defendants  before  court- 
martials]  due  process  of  law  means  the  ap- 
plication of  the  procedure  of  the  military 
law  ....  but  the  due  process  clause  guar- 
antees to  them  that  this  military  procedure 
win  be  applied  to  them  in  a  fundamentally 
fair  way.  We  conclude  that  It  Is  open  for  a 
civil  court  In  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding  to 
consider  whether  the  circumstances  of  a 
court-martial  proceeding  and  the  maiuter  In 
which  it  was  conducted  ran  afoul  of  the 
basic  standard  of  fairness  which  is  Involved 
in  the  constitutional  concept  of  due  process 
of  law,  and,  if  it  so  finds,  to  declare  that 
the  relator  had  been  deprived  of  bis  liberty 
In  violation  of  the  fifth  amendment  and  to 
discharge  him  from  cutody."  Id.  at  666.  See 
also  Anthony  v.  Hunter,  71  F.  Supp.  823  (D. 
Kans.  1947):  Hicks  v.  Hiatt,  64  F.  Supp.  238 
(M.D.  Pa.  1946). 

However,  the  Supreme  Court  subsequently 
held  that  it  was  error  for  a  circuit  court  of 
appeals  to  extend  Its  review  of  a  military 
conviction  "to  such  matters  as  the  proposi- 
tions set  forth  In  the  staff  Judge  advocate's 
report,  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  to  sus- 
tain respondent's  conviction,  the  adequacy 
of  the  pre-trial  investigation,  and  the  com- 
petency of  the  law  member  and  defense 
counsel,"  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
compliance  with  the  due  process  clause. 
Hlatt  V.  Brown,  supra  note  17,  at  110. 

■•Johnson  v.  Zerbst,  304  U.S.  458,  467-468 
(1938) .  It  was  on  the  springboard  of  this  au- 
thority that  the  federal  courts  began  a  wider 
review  of  courta-martial  convictions,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  expanded  concept  of 
divestiture  of  Jurisdiction  was  "a  fortiorarl" 
applicable  to  the  military  courta.  See 
Anthony  v.  Hunter,  supra  note  18,  at  826. 

™  Burns  V.  Wilson,  supra  note  1. 

-'  Id.  at  140.  "This  Court  has  played  no  role 
in  its  (i.e.,  military  law)  development;  we 
have  exerted  no  supervisory  power  over  the 
courts  which  enforce  it." 

»  Id.  at  142. 

=°>  See.  e.g..  Act  of  June  24.  1948,  ch.  625,  art. 
50(h) ,  62  Stat.  604,  637-«38. 

'*  Bums  V.  WUson,  supra  note  1,  at  142. 

'^  Ibid.  The  Impact  of  the  Burns  decision  on 
a  federal  court's  scope  of  collateral  review  of 
military  convictions  appears  uncertain.  One 
view  of  the  decision  sees  it  as  establishing  the 
proposition  that  once  (ingress  has  legisla- 
tively struck  a  balance  between  a  service- 
man's constitutional  rights  and  military  ne- 
cessity, the  federal  courts  are  precluded  from 
questioning  this  balance.  Note,  Constitution- 
al Rights  of  Servicemen  Before  Courts-Mar- 
tial, supra  note  17,  at  146-147.  This  view 
would  not  find  Bums  inconsistent  with  Hlatt 
V.  Brown,  supra  note  17.  Chief  Justice  Warren, 
however,  gives  a  broader  Interpretation  to 
Burns,  i.e.,  that  "soldiers  may  not  be  stripped 
of  basic  righta  simply  because  they  have 
doffed  their  civilian  clothes."  Warren,  The 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Military.  37  N.Y.U. 
L.  RxT.  181,  188  (1962). 

*•  For  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  due 
process  is  meaningful  enough,  and  sufficiently 
adaptable,  to  protect  soldiers — ^as  well  as 
civilians — from  the  crude  Injustices  of  a  trial 
SO  conducted  that  it  becomes  bent  on  affixing 
guilt  by  dispensing  with  rudimentary  fairness 
rather  than  finding  truth  by  adhering  to 
those  basic  guarantees  which  have  long  been 
recognized    and    honored    by    the    military 


courts  as  well  as  the  civil  courta.  Burns  v. 
Wilson,  supra  note  1.  at  142-143. 

"See.  e.g..  Ex  parte  MlUigan,  supra  note 
16.  at  138  (concurring  opinion) :  "The  power 
of  Congress,  in  the  government  of  land  and 
naval  forces  and  of  the  mlUtla,  Is  not  at  all 
affected  by  the  fifth  or  any  other  amend- 
ment." 

"Supra  note  18. 

-'  Supra  note  1. 

>•' See  10  use.  :  867  (1964) ,  which  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  and  defines  its 
structure  and  responslblUty. 

"  1806  Articles  of  War,  arte.  1-101,  2  Stat. 
359  (1806)   (repealed  by  the  UCMJ). 

'-"Act  of  Aug.  29,  1916,  ch.  418,  arts.  1-121, 
39  Stat.  650.  The  revisions  "were  only  a  re- 
arrangement and  reclassification  without 
much  alteration  in  substance."  Morgan,  The 
Background  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice,  6  Vand.  L.  Rev.  169  (1953). 

"Act  of  June  4,  1920,  ch.  227,  arte.  1-121, 
41  Stat.  787,  The  revisions  embodied  some 
"provisions  protecting  the  rights  of  an  ac- 
cused." Morgan,  supra  note  32,  at  172. 

•■"  See  Morgan,  supra  note  32,  at  169-182. 

"See  especially  White,  The  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice:  The  Background  and  the 
Problem,  35  St.  John's  L.  Rev.  197,  198-209 
(1961). 

»Ch.  169,  64  Stat.  107  (1950),  as  amended. 
10  U.S.C.  §{801-940  (1964). 

"  John  S.  StiUman,  National  Chairman  of 
the  American  Veterans  Committee,  testify- 
ing before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Righta  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
subcommittee),  stated:  "Blackstone  at  one 
time  referred  to  the  English  soldier  as  being 
'in  a  state  of  servitude  in  the  midst  of  a 
nation  of  free  men.'  We  have  no  such  stark 
contrast  today,  thanks  largely  to  the  adop- 
tion in  1960  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice."  Transcript  of  Hearings  Before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  and  a  Special  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  in  Joint 
Hearings  on  Military  Justice  and  Military 
Discharges.  89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  404  (1966) 
(hereinafter  cited  as  Transcript:  1966  Hear- 
ings); see,  also.  Statement  of  the  Honorable 
Paul  J.  Kllday,  Judge,  United  States  Court 
of  Military  Appeals.  Transcript:  1966  Hear- 
ings 608.  For  an  early  evaluation  of  the 
UCMJ,  see  Ward.  UCMJ— Does  It  Work?,  6 
Vand.  L.  Rev.  186  (1953). 

*  Brigadier  General  Kenneth  J.  Hodson.  As- 
sistant Judge  Advocate  (General  for  Military 
Justice,  Department  of  the  Army,  testifying 
before  the  subcommittee,  stated:  "In  many 
respects,  members  of  the  armed  forces 
charged  with  criminal  offenses  are  now  ac- 
corded more  legal  safeguards  than  members 
of  the  civilian  commxinity  in  similar  circum- 
stances. The  present  requirements  for  legal 
representation  of  the  military  accused  before 
and  during  trial  in  general  court-martial 
cases  and  upon  the  automatic  appellate  re- 
view of  those  cases  are  examples."  Transcript : 
1966  Hearings  37-38. 

"See  Quinn,  The  United  States  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  and  Military  due  Process, 
35  St.  John's  L.  Rev.  225  ( 1960) . 

"'lO  U.S.C.  S83I  (1964). 

"10  UB.C.  §865  (1964). 

«  10  UB.C.  §  844  ( 1964) . 

"10  U.S.C.  §837  (1964). 

"10U.8.C.  §841  (1964). 

«  10  U.S.C.  §§  846-47  (1964) . 

"  10  U.S.C.  §§  869-76  ( 1964) . 

''  10  VJS.C.  a  860-65  ( 1964) . 

<*  10  U£.C.  §  866(b)  (1964). 

«•  10  U.S.C.  §  867(b)  (1964). 

"lOUB.C.  §870  (1964). 

"10U.S.C.  §838  (1964). 

1^10  U.SC.  §  827(a)   (1964). 

"  10  U.S.C.  §  S38(b)    (1964). 

"10  U.S.C.   §  827(b)    (1964). 

"10  U.S.C.  §818  (1964). 

•■*  10  U.S.C.  §§  826-27  (1964). 

»- 10  U.S.C.  §1839.  861(b)   (1964). 
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■lOUA.C.  1819  (1(|M). 

-Ibid. 

••10U3.C.  1837(0 

•■  The  prealdent  of 
turn  ■Imllar  duties  i 
gensral  court-martial. 
However,    no   memtM 
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k  special  court-martial 

the  law  officer  of  a 
10  use.  1861  (1964). 

of   a   special   court- 


martial  need  be  a  lawyer.  10  U.S.C.  f  810(3) 
(19«4). 

••n.S.C.  1830(1984). 

«  10  U.8.C.  (i  816(3) ,  837.  838  ( 1964) . 

-See  e.g..  [1964]  Ai  act  Jao  Amn.  Rxp.  60. 

••  Exec.  Order  No.  102  14, 16  Fed.  1303  (1961), 
preacrlblng  the  n.S.  I  kpT  or  Drnwutn  ttAm- 
UAL  roK  Coukts-BCabti  u.  (1961),  pursuant  to 
10  U.S.C.  f  836  (1964). 

••  SUtement  of  Sex  ator  Ervln,  111  Cono. 
Rbc.  1337  (daUy  ed.  An.  36,  1966). 

•'United  States  v.  Jacoby,  11  n.S.C.M.A. 
438.  430-431.  39  CMM.  344.  346-347  (1960): 
aee  also  Warren,  svpia  note  36,  at  188-190. 
The  Chief  Jxistlce  con  ilders  the  UCMJ  as  the 
guardian  of  the  Bill  a  Rights  In  the  military 
and  the  Court  of  M  lltary  Appeals  as  the 
civilian  "Supreme  C<  urt"  for  the  military. 

•See  United  SUtSji  v.  Sutton,  U.8.CJI.A. 
330,  11  C3f.R.  330  (1  >8S),  and  Qulnn,  nipra 
note  39,  8^.333.  Suttot  was  a  logical  extension 
of  United -autes  v.  4  Hay,  1  U.S.C.M.A.  74,  1 
C.M.R.  74  (1961),  wbl  !h  based  a  serviceman's 
rights  on  congresslon  \1  statute. 
Ml 

™  United  States  v.  lOardner,  9  U.S.C^.A. 
48,  38  CM.R.  310  (1168);  United  States  v. 
Fisher,  8  VSM.CJL.  39  I,  34  C  Jbf  Jl.  300  ( 1967) ; 
United  States  v.  Willi  uns,  8  U.S.C.M.A.  443, 
34  0 Jtl H.  353  ( 1967)  See  generally  Avlns, 
Acctued'a  Rights  to  1  efense  Counsel  Before 
a  MUitary  Court,  43    1.  Drr.  L.J.  31   (1964). 

"^  United  States  v.  <  ^p,  supra  note  69,  at 
318,  33  CMJl.  at  413. 

"  Id.  at  316,  33  CM.  t.  at  439. 

^Ibid. 

"  Id.  at  317, 33  CJd J ,.  at  439. 

■*  Id.  at  319,  33  C.M.I  .  at  431. 

n  Id.  at  218.  33  C.M.I  ;.  at  430. 

"  Id.  at  319-331,  33  (  MJR.  at  431-433. 

1*  Id.  at  317.  33  CMS  '..  at  439. 

» Id.  at  218, 33  C.MJ  I.  at  430. 

••  The  Culp  declsloi  has  been  Interpreted 
as  setting  up  a  doubl  i  standard  of  constitu- 
tional rights,  one  foi  civilians  and  one  for 
servicemen,  indlcatlig  that  "civilian  due 
process"  and  "military  due  process"  are  not 
the  same.  See  49  Va.  [j.  Rev.  1581,  1587-1688 
( 1963) .  See  also  Qulni  i,  supra  note  39,  at  333. 

•>  One  of  the  exceptl  )ns  is  Shapiro  v.  United 
SUtes.  69  F.  Supp.  !05  (Ct.  CI.  1947).  In 
which  a  military  cont'lctlon  was  voided,  on 
the  basis  of  the  slxt  k  amendment,  because 
the  accused  was  deni  Bd  adequate  assistance 
of  counsel.  Even  in  Shapiro,  the  circum- 
stances were  such  th(  t  the  Judge  character- 
ized the  proceedings  e  s  an  example  of  "mili- 
tary despotism."  Id.  at  207.  Shapiro  also  dem- 
onstrates an  alternat  ive  form  of  attacking 
a  military  conviction  oUaterally  In  a  civilian 
court,  i.e..  by  suit  In  bhe  Court  of  Claims  to 
recover  a  fine  or  forfc  iture,  in  this  case  back 
pay,  assessed  by  tbe  court-martial.  This 
method  of  attaclc  dites  back  to  Swalm  t. 
United  states,  166  U  3.  553  (1B97).  Another 
method  of  attacking  i  military  conviction  Is 
shown  by  Jackson  v.  McElroy,  163  F.  Supp. 
257  (DJ>.C.  1958),  wh  ire  the  court  held  that 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  convicting  court- 
martial  could  be  revii  wed  In  an  action  for  a 
declaratory  Judgment  under  28  U.S.C.  I  3201 
(1964),  wherein  the  pstltloner  contends  that 
his  conviction  and  se  itence  are  void  and  re- 
quests a  mandatory  Injunction  under  28 
U.S.C.  i  1361  (1964)  t>  remove  the  discharge. 
Recently,  the  Court  <  f  Appeals  for  the  First 
Circuit  approved  this  method  of  attack.  Ashe 
V.  McNamara,  355  F.3  1  377  (1st  Clr.  1966). 


-Ex  parte  Benton, 
Cal.  1945);   Duval  v. 
467    (M.DJ>a.    1949): 
Supp.   433    (M.D.Pa 


63  F.  Supp.  806  (NJ>. 
aumphrey,  83  F.  Supp. 
Adams  T.  Hlatt,  79  F. 
948),  cert,  denied.  337 


U.S.  946  (1949); 
(3rd  C\T.  1948). 


Sml  ih  V.  Hlatt,  170  F.3d  61 


•>  Romero  v.  Squier,  133  P.3d  638  (9tb  Clr. 
1943).  cert,  denied.  318  U.S.  786  (1943): 
accord,  Altmayer  v.  Sanford,  148  F.3d  161 
(5th  Clr.  1945). 

M  246  F.  Supp.  316  (D.  Utah  1966) . 

"247  F.  Supp.  349  (D.  Kans.  1966). 

■■  Application  of  Sti^ley,  supra  note  84,  at 
320. 

'•Id.  at  318. 

•"  Ibid. 

<•  Id.  at  319. 

"Id.  at  313-319. 

"  Id.  at  319. 

M  Ibid. 

-Ibid. 

*'/d.  at  322.  The  writ  was  granted  on  the 
traditional  basis  of  lack  of  Jurisdiction  in  the 
court-martial,  though  by  the  indirect  method 
of  divestiture  of  JurlsdlcUon,  In  that  Judge 
Chrlstensen  held  that  the  court-martial  was 
without  Jurisdiction  by  reason  of  Its  viola- 
tion of  the  petitioner's  constitutional  rights 
of  effective  assistance  of  counsel  and  due 
process.  See  notes  18  and  19  supra  and  ac- 
companying text. 

-Id.  At  320. 

-Id.  at  320-321. 

•'See  cases  cited  note  70  $upra;  but  see 
infra  note  107. 

••  Application  of  Stapley,  supra  note  84,  at 
318.  "(RJepeated  acts  of  claimed  fraud  In  the 
Issuance  of  checks  some  of  which  if  estab- 
lished, could  have  constituted  felonies  In  a 
civil  court  and  all  of  which  Imputed  moral 
turpitude.  Such  charges  Involve  problems  of 
substantive  law  as  well  as  practice,  reason- 
ably neoessitatlng  knowledgeable  legal  coun- 
sel, advice  and  assistance." 

••  Ibid.  "Stapley  at  the  time  he  faced  theae 
(bargee  was  of  the  age  nineteen  years,  ap- 
parently  Immature  even  for  his  age.  suffering 
from  emotional  dUDcultles,  and  of  limited  ex- 
perience." 

>••  Supra  note  89. 

""See  notes  91,  93  supra  and  accompany- 
ing text. 

>°*  Application  of  Stapley.  supra  note  84,  at 
318-320.  The  defense  counsel  and  assistant 
defense  counsel  were  a  captain  and  second 
lieutenant.  The  captain  waa  a  veterinarian 
who  had  been  in  the  service  for  about  two 
years  and  bad  no  acquaintance  with  mili- 
tary court  procedures.  His  total  training  as 
an  officer  In  military  law  had  been  two  days. 
Tlie  second  lieutenant  waa  23  years  old  and 
had  been  In  the  service  for  a  year.  He  had  a 
political  science  background  In  college  and 
bad  studied  the  UCMJ  In  the  ROTC  program. 
He  had,  however,  no  practical  experience  or 
special  knowledge  in  legal  matters  or  proce- 
dure. Judge  Chrlstensen  found  their  advice 
to  their  client  totally  Ineffectual  and  Incor- 
rect in  some  Instances,  i.e.,  defense  counsel's 
belief  that  intoxication  was  no  defense  for  a 
specific  Intent  crime.  Also,  counsel  advised 
the  defendant  to  plead  guilty  to  all  charges, 
including  one  thereafter  ordered  dismissed 
by  the  convening  authority  for  legal  insuffi- 
ciency to  state  an  offense.  All  these  factors 
led  to  a  conclusion  that  representation  In  this 
case  did  not  constitute  in  fact  or  law  "repre- 
sentation by  'counsel'  either  civil  or  military." 

•"/d.  at  321. 

><"  Ibid. 

»■•  Ibid. 

"X  See  note  69  supra,  at  216,  33  CMJt.  at 
428.  (Qulnn,  C.  J.,  concurring). 

I"  The  Court  of  Military  Appeals  has  not 
disturbed,  on  constitutional  grounds,  the 
balance  struck  by  Congress  between  military 
needs  and  the  rights  of  servicemen  as  set 
out  in  Article  27(b)  of  the  UCMJ.  In  Culp, 
it  found  that  the  qualifications  established 
for  nonlawyers  at  special  courts-martial  bore 
a  reasonable  relationship  to  the  purpose  to  be 
accomplished.  United  States  v.  Culp,  supra 
note  69,  at  217-318,  33  C.MJl.  at  439-430 
(Qulnn.  C.  J.,  concurring).  Judge  Chrlsten- 
sen, however,  used  constitutional  grounds  to 
reexamine  this  balance  and  found  that,  at 
least  in  Stapley's  case,  the  requirements  es- 
tablished for  non-legal  counsel  were  not  suf- 


ficient to  meet  the  minimum  requirements 
of  due  process  and   the  sixth   amendment. 

■••247  F.  Supp.  349  (D.  Rans.  1966). 

«<»/d..at351. 

"•  Ibid. 

">  Id.  at  350. 

>■«  Ibid. 

"*  Id.  at  351. 

>»  Ibid. 

>"  Id.  at  350.  LeBaliister's  petition  with  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  stated  that  he  "was 
not  afforded  the  opportunity  to  consult  with, 
nor  was  he  represented  by  competent  coun- 
sel, during  proceedings  before  special  court- 
martial."  Petition  for  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus. 
LeBallUter  v.  Warden,  No.  3919  H.C.,  D.  Kans. 
Nov.  23,  1966,  pp.  1-3. 

"•LeBallUter  v.  Warden,  supra  note  108,  at 
351. 

>"  Id.  at  353. 

»»/b<d.  This  also  reflects  the  view  of  the 
Services  on  the  Stapley  case  as  expressed  by 
a  Justice  Department  spokesman.  "We  inter- 
preted the  decision  as  being  restricted  to  the 
facts  of  this  case.  The  opinion  did  not  say 
that  the  Army  had  to  appoint  lawyers  in  every 
special  court-martial  case.  The  law  says 
someone  with  training  and  experience  in 
these  matters  must  be  provided.  And  the 
court  found  In  this  case  that  the  officer  had 
no  experience  In  this  field."  The  Evening 
Stor  (Washington,  D.C.),  Dec.  1, 1966:  p.  A-3, 
col.  4. 

»»  This  is  return  to  the  view  as  articulated 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  United  States  ex 
rel.  Creary  v.  Weeks,  269  U.S.  336,  344  (1922). 
"To  those  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of 
the  United  SUtes  the  military  law  U  due 
process."  But  see  the  statement  in  Bums, 
supra  note  69,  that  "the  constitutional  guar- 
antee of  due  process  is  meaningful  enough, 
and  sufficiently  adaptible,  to  protect  soldiers 
as  well  as  civilians."  Id.  at  142. 

1"  LeBalllater  v.  Warden,  supra  note  108, 
at  361. 

^Ibid. 

»» Ibid. 

>=»  Ibid. 

"« LeBalllster's  primary  counsel  at  both 
special  courte-martlal  was  Lt.  Craig  B.  Ander- 
son, a  college  graduate  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Army  Officer  Candidate  School  at  Fort  Ben- 
nlng,  Georgia,  where  he  had  received  twelve 
hours  of  instruction  in  military  Justice  and 
participated  In  mock  courts-martial.  Be- 
fore being  appointed  to  defend  LeBalllster. 
he  had  twice  served  as  assistant  defense 
counsel  at  other  courts-martial.  He  was 
Brigade  defense  counsel  at  Fort  Ord,  Cali- 
fornia, for  special  courts-msutlai  at  the  time 
of  LeBallister's  second  trial  in  June,  1965.  Lt. 
Anderson  stated  that  he  In  no  way  Influenced 
the  petitioner's  gtUlty  pleas  at  either  proceed- 
ing. Anderson  wished  to  prove  extenuating 
circumstances  in  order  to  mitigate  the 
charges  against  the  accused,  but  LeBalllster 
refused  such  efforts.  Affidavit  of  Lt.  Craig  B. 
Anderson,  LeBalllster  v.  Warden.  No.  3919 
H.C.,  D.  Kans.  Nov.  22,  1965.  pp.  1-2. 

>»  Stapley's  attorney  filed  his  writ  for  ths 
prisoner's  release  on  the  fifty-eighth  day  of 
confinement.  The  prisoner  would  have  gone 
free  at  the  end  of  sixty  days  under  the  re- 
duced sentence  he  had  received  from  his  com- 
manding officer  by  pleading  guilty  to  all 
charges.  See  note  91,  supra,  and  accompany- 
ing text.  In  view  of  this,  the  case  was  only 
two  days  from  being  moot  when  It  was  filed. 
Becaxise  of  this  factor  and  the  factual  cir- 
cumstances strongly  favoring  the  petitioner, 
the  SoUcltor  General's  office  did  not  appeal. 
In  LoBalUster,  after  InlUally  reserving  the 
right  to  appeal,  petitioner's  attorney  allowed 
his  appeal  time  to  lapse.  Also,  petitioner 
wrote  the  clerk  of  the  Kansas  District  Court 
expressing  his  desire  to  abandon  any  right  to 
talned  through  personal  interview  with  Stap- 
appeal.  Therefore,  the  government's  motion 
to  preclude  appeal  was  granted  on  February 
18,  1968.  (The  above  Information  was  ob- 
ley's  attorney,  James  P.  Cowley,  through  the 
Army  Litigation  Department,  Judge  Advocate 
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Oeneral's  Corps,  and  through  interviews  with 
Lt.  Col.  Abraham  Nemrow,  JAOC,  Chief  of 
Army  Litigation,  who  participated  as  coun- 
sel for  the  government  in  LeBalliater.) 

■"See  note  107  supra  and  accompanying 
text. 

>"  United  States  v.  Culp,  supra  note  69.  at 
300.  33  C.M.R.  at  412. 

»  Supra  note  89. 

>"  LeBalllster  v.  Warden,  supra  note  108. 

>*/d.  at  361;  see  note  134  supra. 

in  United  States  v.  Culp,  supra  note  69,  at 
317,  33  CMJi.  at  438  (Qulnn,  C.  J.,  con- 
curring). 

*- Infra  notes  316-319  and  accompanying 
text. 

"•  For  further  illustration  see  Neal  v.  Unit- 
ed States,  No.  336-63,  Ct.  CI..  Jan.  30,  1966. 

>»  111  CoKC.  Rbc.  1338  (dally  ed.  Jan.  36, 
1966). 

"'Summary:  Report  of  Hearingt  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  lUghtt  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
(hereinafter  cited  as  Summary:  19t2  Hear- 
ings), 88th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  43  (1963);  under 
A.R.  37-13,  par.  1,  Oct.  16,  1966,  court  report- 
ers are  not  detailed  to  a  special  court-martial; 
consequently  a  special  court-martial  cannot 
adjudge  a  bad-conduct  discharge.  See  10 
U.S.C.  {  819  (1964). 

I*  Summary:  1982  Hearings  43. 

>"  (I960]  CM.K.  &  JAO  Ann.  Rep.  13. 

"■Ill  CoNO.  RBC.  1338  (daUy  ed.  Jan.  36. 
1968);  Ervln,  The  Congressional  Study  on 
the  Constitutional  Rights  of  Military  Per- 
sonnel. JAG  J.  4,  6-7  ( 1963) . 

'"The  latest  Directive  is  DoD  Dnocnvi 
1333.14.  Administrative  Discharges,  Dec.  30, 
1966. 

«••  The  Directive  is  similar  to  S.  760  §  8  in 
that  it  provides  that  "no  member  shall  be 
discharged  under  conditions  other  than  hon- 
orable unless  be  Is  afforded  the  right  to  pre- 
sent his  case  before  an  administrative  dis- 
charge board  with  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  counsel  .  .  .  ."  Sec.  V,  A(3).  (Counsel  is 
defined  as  "a  lawyer  within  the  meaning  of 
article  27(b)(1)  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  unless  appropriate  authority 
certifies  In  the  permanent  record  the  non- 
availability of  a  lawyer  so  qualified  and  sets 
forth  the  qualifications  of  the  substituted 
nonlawyer  counsel."  Sec.  IV,  K. 

i«  oideon  V.  Walnwrlght,  372  U.S.  325 
(1963).  For  a  development  of  the  cases 
through  which  the  Court  gave  fuller  mean- 
ing to  the  right  to  counsel  provision,  see 
Powell  V.  Alabama.  287  U.S.  45  (1932) :  John- 
son V.  Zerbst,  304  U.S.  458  (1938);  Betts  v. 
Brady,  316  U.S  456  (1942);  White  v.  Mary- 
land, 373  U.S.  39  (1963);  Escobedo  v.  lUinoU, 
378  US.  478  (1964). 

<"  For  a  discussion  of  the  changes  in  prac- 
tice, which  are  taking  place  In  various  states, 
in  an  attempt  to  resolve  the  problems  con- 
cerning the  scope  of  the  Gideon  decision,  see 
Silverstein.  The  Continuing  Impact  of  Gideon 
V.  Waintffright  in  the  States,  51  A3.A.J.  1033 
(1965). 

■«•  111  CoNo.  Rk.  1338  (dally  ed.  Jan.  36, 
1966). 

'**S.  760,  89th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1965). 

>"111  Cong  Rbc.  1337  (daUy  ed.  Jan.  36, 
1965). 

"*  Extensive  hearings  were  held  by  the  sub- 
committee In  1962  to  determine  the  need  for 
legislation  to  insure  a  more  satisfactory 
method  of  safeguarding  the  constitutional 
rights  of  military  personnel.  In  addition  to 
the  information  received  during  these  bear- 
ings from  the  Defense  Department.  Court  of 
MUitary  Appeals,  bar  associations,  veterans 
groups,  and  experts  in  military  law,  the  sub- 
committee also  conducted  an  extensive  field 
investigation  in  Europe  to  obtain  firsthand 
views  as  to  the  adequacy  of  our  present  sys- 
tem of  military  JusUce.  Ibid. 

The  Summary  Report  Issued  by  the  sub- 
committee contained  twenty-two  recom- 
mendations, most  of  which  were  embodied 
In  the  set  of  bills  first  Introduced  by  Senator 
Ervln  on  August  6. 1963.  No  action  was  taken 


at  this  time.  Following  the  introduction  of 
the  bills  on  January  36.  1966.  hearings  were 
conducted  in  January  and  March  of  1966. 

*•*  The  18  bills  now  before  this  Subcommit- 
tee can  be  categorized  by  their  principal  ob- 
jectives as  follows:  1)  those  which  strength- 
en the  independence,  prestige  and  military 
Justice  personnel  in  the  exercise  of  their 
duties:  2)  those  which  further  Implement  the 
Oonstltutlonal  guarantee  that  no  person  shall 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  pr(^)erty  with- 
out due  proceoB  of  law;  3)  those  which  sim- 
plify and  improve  military  Justice  procedures; 
and  4)  those  which  close  JurlsdlcQbnal  gaps. 
Transcript:  1966  Hearings  406. 

><*S.  745,  89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.   (1966). 

'•S.  746,  89tb  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1966). 

»S.  752.  89th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  (1966). 

"»S.  763.  89th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  (1965). 

"•S.  764.  89th  Cong.,  let  Sess.  (1965). 

<ns.  759,  89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1965). 

^^  Summary:  1982  Hearings  43. 

"■Statements  of  Chief  Judge  Qulnn  and 
Judges  Kilday  and  Ferguson,  Transcript: 
1966  Hearings  578,  608,  620;  See  also  (1964] 
C.M.A.  &  JAO  Ann.  Rep.  2. 

"•  Transcript:  1988  Hearings  27.  38-39. 

"^  Ibid. 

^—  A  notable  exception  was  the  testimony  of 
Frederick  Bernays  Wiener,  who  recommended 
that  only  a  general  court-martial  be  per- 
mitted to  Issue  a  discharge  for  misconduct, 
thereby  eliminating  the  need  for  legal  coun- 
sel at  either  special  courts-martial  or  admin- 
istrative proceedings.  Id.  at  639-645. 

"•  Supra  notes  135.  136. 

"•Statement  of  Fred  W.  Shields,  Tran- 
script: 1966  Hearings  884. 

>•>  Statement  of  Edward  S.  Cogen  and  Law- 
rence Sprelser,  Transcript:  1966  Hearings  685. 

>"  Statement  of  Chief  Judge  Qulnn,  Tran- 
script: 1968  Hearings  378. 

'"  Ibid. 

i«  For  the  subcommittee's  original  conclu- 
sions regarding  legal  counsel  and  administra- 
tive discharges,  see  Summary:  1962  Hearings 
4-5,  61. 

"*  Statement  of  Brigadier  General  William 
W.  Berg,  Deputy  Ass't  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Military  Personnel  Policy),  Transcript: 
1988  Hearings  712. 

■••  Id.  at  713. 

"» Id.  at  716. 

>*■  Statement  of  Frederick  Bernays  Wiener, 
Id.  at  630. 

>•*  Supra  note  10. 

'"While  one  hesitates  to  predict  what 
"will"  be  done,  since  those  without  the  re- 
sponsibility of  office  too  often  say  what 
"should"  be  done,  the  discussion  of  the 
questions  will  follow  an  approach  of  what 
"could"  be  done. 

"» E.g.,  compare  Plessy  v.  Fergtison,  168 
U.S.  637  (1896)  With  Brown  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 347  U.S.  483  (1964);  Betts  v.  Brady, 
316  UJ3.  466  (1942)  with  Oideon  v.  Waln- 
wrlght, 373  UB.  325  (1968);  Hanuner  v. 
Dagenhart,  247  U.8.  261  (1918)  with  United 
States  V.  Derby.  813  U.S.  100  (1941). 

in  TbiB  statement  was  first  made  by  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  then  governor  of  New  York,  In 
a  speech  before  the  Elmira  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, May  8,  1907. 

>nSee  Wiener  I  at  9.  In  1789  the  acUve 
troops  totaled  672;  by  1792.  although  the  au- 
thorized total  was  6,130,  the  actual  total  was 
only  3,692. 

"*  Id.  at  8  n.47.  The  first  national  draft  act 
was  not  passed  untu  the  cnvil  War.  Act  of 
March  3,  1868,  ch.  76,  13  Stat.  731. 

I'*  See  Wiener  n  at  293. 

i^  See  Wiener  I  at  10. 

<n/d.  at  11.  As  of  January  31,  1966,  the 
number  of  active  military  personnel  totaled 
2.899.724.  DoD  News  Release  #169-66.  Marcn 
2, 1966. 

in  The  Universal  MUitary  Training  and 
Service  Act  was  recently  amended  to  extend 
the  draft  until  July  1.  1967.  Act  of  March  28. 
1968.  77  Stat.  4  (1966);  60  App.  UJ3.C.  467(c) 
(1964). 


"•  See  Wiener  I  at  11-12. 

"•See  notes  7-8  supra  and  accompanying 
text. 

""  See  cases  cited  supra  note  141. 

"•Wiener  n  at  294-304. 

■"  Id.  at  303.  Query  whether  Judge  Chrls- 
tensen's  analysis  in  Application  of  Stapley. 
246  F.  Supp.  316  (D.  Utah  1966).  adopts  thU 
approach  or  whether  Stapley  embodies  a  di- 
rect application  of  the  sixth  amendment. 

"« Boiling  V.  Sharpe.  347  U.S.  497  (1954). 

i»  Wiener  n  at  299. 

»••  Ibid. 

i^*  Oideon  V.  Walnwrlght,  suf>ra  note  141. 

>*  Wiener  n  at  308-304. 

"•Wiener  I  at  3-4.  Trial  by  petit  Jvuy, 
presentment  by  grand  Jury,  due  process, 
guarantee  of  ball,  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination, and  prohibition  against  double 
Jeopardy  were  well  settled  in  Etagllsh  law. 

I"  Id.  at  4. 

"I  Ibid. 

»» Id.  at  6. 

i*»  Id.  at  4-5.  See  note  10  supra  far  the  role 
of  counsel  In  early  courts-martial  proceed- 
ings. 

'M  See  cases  cited  supro  note  141. 

"*  White  V.  Maryland,  supra  note  141. 

>»>  EJscobedo  v.  Illinois,  supra  note  141. 

"^  PRE17ND,  On  Undbsstandino  thx  Su- 
preme CoTTRT  34-35  ( 1949 ) . 

>"  10  U.S.C.  5  827  (1964). 

"«  E.g.,  Romero  v.  SqiUer,  133  F.  2d  538  (9th 
Clr.  1943).  cert,  denied.  318  U.S.  786  (1943); 
Altmayer  v.  Sanford.  148  F.  2d  161  (5th  C\r. 
1945). 

^  Application  of  Stapley,  246  F.  Supp.  816, 
320  (D.Utah  1965). 

*^  Powell  V.  Alabama,  supra  note  141. 

»«10U.S.C.  §5  818,  827(b)  (1964). 

*■  10  U.S.C.  IS  819,  827(c)  (1964). 

»»  S.  750,  89th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1965) . 

*■  Supra  note  141. 

2'«  Supra  note  176. 

*"  Supra  note  179. 

*•  Supra  note  66. 

*<"  Supra  notes  40-46  and  accompanying 
text. 

*>•  10  U.S.C.  tl  859-876  (1964). 

^'^  Infra  notes  218-220  and  accompanying 
text. 

"•  United  States  v.  Culp.  14  U.S.C.M.A.  199, 
33  C.M.R.  411   (1963). 

*"  Id.  at  218,  33  CMJt.  at  430.  (Qulnn,  C.J., 
concurring) . 

«« Id.  at  219,  33  CMJI.  at  431  (Ferguson,  J.. 
concurring). 

»"  Ibid. 

»•  Id.  at  220,  33  ClAR.  at  432. 

n'/Wd. 

*"/bW. 

»•  109  Cong.  Rbc.  13354  (daUy  ed.  Aug.  6, 
1963) . 

=»  United  States  v.  Culp,  supra  note  212,  at 
220.  33  C.M.R.  at  432  (Ferguson.  J.,  con- 
curring) . 

w  Id.  at  217,  38  CMJI.  at  429. 

•»  See  Silversteln,  supra  note  142,  at  1036. 

*"  Ervln,  supra  note  138,  at  11. 

—*  Supra  note  163. 

*■  Cf.  Korematsu  v.  United  States,  323  VS. 
214  (1944):  Ex  parte  Milllgan.  71  U.S.  (4 
Wall.)  2  (1866). 

»»  For  an  example  of  how  the  military  serv- 
ices have  resolved  certain  adjustment  difficul- 
ties, see  the  description  of  the  Navy's  answer 
to  the  shortage  of  court  reporters  necessitated 
by  the  requirement  of  10  U.S.C.  S  819  (1964) 
that  "a  bad-conduct  discharge  may  not  be 
adjudged  unless  a  complete  record  of  the 
proceedings  and  testimony  before  the  court 
has  been  made."  Ward.  UCMJ — Does  It  Work, 
6  Vand  L.  Rev.  186.  214  (1963). 

a^lO  VS.C.  §827  (1964). 

»  Cf.  Ward,  supra  note  236.  at  187. 

>»10U.8.C.  §816  (1964). 

=*>  Statement  of  Seymour  W.  Wurfel.  Pro- 
fessor. Law  School.  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina: "The  enlarged  powers  now  available 
luider  non-Judicial  punishment  make  it  prac- 
ticable to  eliminate  both  summary  and  spe- 
cial court-martial.  If  the  proceeding  is  In 
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fact  'non-judlcur  i  ae:  If  It  U  'Judletal'  at 
all.  It  ahould  be  f uU  ir  Judicial  In  all  ncpecu 
In  Justice  to  botb  si  lea.  A  general  court  has 
of  courae  always  ha  I  Jurisdiction  to  Impoaa 
the  leaser  punlahm<  int  normally  associated 
with  special  courts.'  Transcript:  19t9  Hear- 
tng$  311.  See  also  S.  r&9.  80th  Cong.,  Ist  Seas. 
(1068) ,  which  propo«  es  the  abollUon  of  sum- 
mary courts-martial 

w  Ervln,  supra  not  i  138.  at  7. 

>"  Brigadier  Oenei  al  Kenneth  J.  Hodson, 
Aas't  Judge  Advocat  i  General.  United  States 
Army,  sUted  before  the  subcommittee  that 
the  "additional  requirement  for  legal  serv- 
ices" required  by  th  t  proposed  amendments 
to  the  UCMJ  "impoies  an  unacceptable  de- 
mand on  military  muipower  sources."  Tran- 
script.- 1989  Hearinga,  55.  Unfortunately, 
there  Is  no  statUtlcU  evidence  available  to 
Indicate  exactly  how  large  a  demand  extend- 
ing the  constltutlo  lal  right  to  counsel  to 
servicemen  would  i  oake  on  military  man- 
power sources. 

'**  Supra  note  200,  it  321. 

»♦  Transcript:  196(   Hearings  686. 

*"See  generally  ward,  supra  note  336,  at 
336-237. 

<"Se0,.lD  U.S.C.  i  BIS  (1064)  which  deals 
wUb  nqfirjudlclal  pv  nlahment. 

a»Act  of  Septembsr  7,  1063.  76  SUt.  447. 
See  Ward,  supra  not »  326,  at  225-227,  for  an 
early  plea  that  the  n  in-Judlclal  powers  under 
the  original  UCIU  I  e  expanded. 

"•lO  US.C.  f  815     1064). 

«"  10  U.S.C.  S  816(1  )   (1064). 

>MWard,  supra  no«  226,  at  226. 

»«10  tJ.S.C.  J815(  •)    (1064). 

•"10UJ3.C.  $816(1)    (1064). 

***Note,  Constitutoruxl  Rights  Of  Service- 
men  Before  Courta-h  artial,  64  Colxtis.  L.  Rev. 
127,  136n.ll3  (1064) 

»»10  U.S.C.  J  815(11)    (1064) 

«» Statement  of  S<  ymour  W.  Wurfel,  Tran- 
acript:  1966  Heariwgs  330:  "I  peivonally 
dont  think  that  the^e  has  been  any  subatan- 
the  overall  discipline  of 
the  military  establlahment  because  of  the 
Uniform  Code.  I  w(  luld  say  that  Its  conse- 
quences on  the  who  e  have  been  quite  bene- 
ficial and  my  persoial  evaluation  would  be 
that  the  Code  has  c  ot  Impeded  the  eksentlal 
discipline."  See  also  (1060] 
Rip.  4. 


elements    of 
CUJi..  St  JAO  ANN 


*-  Sx  parte  Ifilllgi  n,  supra  not*  335,  at  130. 
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The  Senate 
of  the  biU  (S. 
United  States 
ter  control  of  the 


anas. 

The    PRESIDHTO 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BROOKE. 

myself  such  time 
The  amendment 
the  framework  f oi 
eral  Government! 


resimed 


the  consideration 

36^3)  to  amend  title  18, 

Co<  e,  to  provide  for  bet- 

t  iterstate  traffic  in  flre- 


OPPICER.    Who 


VCr.  President.  I  yield 
as  I  may  require. 
I  propose  would  create 
local.  State,  and  Fed- 
to  cooperate  volun- 
tarily in  the  collation  and  sharing  of 
Umited  Lnformatic  n  concerning  the  Iden- 
tity, location,  andlownership  of  firearms. 
First,  the  amendment  provides  for  the 
filing  of  data  on  firearms,  together  with 
the  names,  addnsses,  ages,  and  social 
of  their  owners,  with 
local  law  enforce  nent  officers.  The  in- 
formation could  bf  filed  either  by  mall  or 
in  person. 

Sec<md,  it  rellek  on  incentives,  rather 
than  any  sanction  b,  to  persuade  local  au- 
thorities to  transqiit  this  date  to  a  na- 
tional inventory. 
Third,  it  provides  clear  authority  for 
their  own  inventories 
and  to  exempt  tlionaelvee  at  any  time 
from  coverage  of  '  he  national  sjrstem. 


Because  it  is  conceived  explicitly  as  a 
supplement  to  other  local.  State,  and 
Federal  statutes,  the  amendment  con- 
tains no  regulatory  features  of  its  own 
and  is  strictly  limited  to  the  collection 
of  Information.  Its  penalty  provisions  in- 
clude no  terms  of  Imprisonment  and  only 
a  graduated  scale  of  fines,  beginning  with 
a  rPHTimiim  of  $100  for  the  first  viola- 
tion. It  places  minimal  burdens  on  law- 
abiding  gun  owners. 

This  amendment  could  substantisdly 
Improve  the  enforceability  of  laws  to 
keep  firearms  out  of  the  hands  of  crimi- 
nals and  others  prone  to  misuse  them. 
Pop  example,  discovery  of  an  unregistered 
firearm  during  a  stop  and  frisk  proce- 
dure would  provide  sufficient  evidence  for 
charging  the  individual  involved.  Should 
the  individual  subsequently  be  found  to 
have  a  record  of  prior  conviction  for 
felony,  he  would  be  subject  to  other,  more 
serious  charges  under  such  laws  as  the 
Safe  Streets  Act.  title  vn  of  which 
makes  it  a  Federal  crime,  subject  to  2 
years  imprisonment  and  stiff  fines,  for 
a  convicted  felon  to  receive,  possess,  or 
transport  In  commerce,  any  firearm. 
Thus,  while  the  Inconvenience  to  law- 
abiding  gun  owners  would  be  negligible, 
the  increased  risk  of  criminals  of  acquir- 
ing or  possessing  firearms  would  be  quite 
substantial. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  favor 
strengthening  the  firearms  laws  of  the 
State  and  Federal  Oovemments  proceed 
from  a  very  simple  premise:  the  protec- 
tion of  the  right  of  legitimate  firearms 
users  is  essentially  related  to  protection 
of  the  public  as  a  whole  against  abusive 
use  of  firearms.  If  the  right  to  use  guns 
for  legitimate  purposes  is  to  be  safe- 
guarded, the  growing  use  of  guns  for 
illegitimate  purposes  must  be  curbed. 
Thus,  those  most  devoted  to  the  hobby 
of  gun  collecting  and  the  sport  of  hunt- 
ing and  shooting  should  perceive  a  clear 
identity  of  interests  with  others  who 
favor  improving  our  firearms  laws. 

For  many  months  now  I  have  been 
working  with  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  develop  equitable  and  ef- 
fective language  to  deal  with  various 
facets  of  the  firearms  problem  In  this 
country.  Many  different  approaches  have 
been  considered  and  a  niunber  of  reason- 
able proposals  have  been  advanced.  From 
the  several  ideas  which  have  been  de- 
veloped and  which  have  been  discussed 
at  some  length  in  the  hearings  before 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee, 
I  am  confident  that  this  body  can  make  a 
wise  selection  of  the  best  law  for  America. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  already 
taken  a  notable  step  in  the  recommen- 
dations It  has  made  to  the  Senate.  I 
hope  we  will  perfect  the  present  bill  in 
several  respects,  but  I  want  to  say  how 
much  I  admire  the  major  features  of 
the  pending  legislation. 

It  is  a  major  step  forward  to  extend 
controls  to  interstate  sales  of  long  gims 
and  ammimltion.  And  the  bill's  regula- 
tion of  Intrastate  mail-order  sales  is 
highly  desirable. 

I  am.  of  course,  pleased  that  it  incor- 
porates my  own  proposal  prohibiting 
Federal  licensees  from  selling  or  deliver- 
ing destructive  devices  to  private  parties. 
But  I  am  equally  gratified  that  the  com- 
mittee recognized  the  merit  of  Senator 


HaiTSXA's  other  provisions  to  regulate 
such  devices  as  are  already  in  private 
possession.  Our  colleague  from  Nebraska 
has  again  shown  his  keen  talent  in  this 
field  and  I  commend  him  for  it. 

The  debate  on  this  subject  during  May 
and  in  the  months  since  then  has  been 
ample  and  intense.  I  do  not  believe  any 
good  purpose  is  served  by  wearing  down 
the  Senate  with  a  lengthy  rehearsal  of 
facts  and  argiunents  which  are  by  now 
well  known.  Therefore,  I  will  not  take 
long,  but  will  only  reiterate  a  few  points 
which  convey  the  full  sense  of  urgency 
which  I  feel  on  this  issue. 

There  are  many  things  we  know  about 
the  firearms  problem.  We  know  that 
20,000  Americans  will  die  from  firearms 
incidents  in  this  country  during  1968. 
some  of  them  murdered,  others  slain  ac- 
cidentally or  by  their  own  hand.  Ten 
times  that  number,  200.000.  will  be  In- 
jured by  gunfire.  ENren  the  casualties  suf- 
fered by  Americans  in  Vietnam,  in  the 
midst  of  the  war  zone,  cannot  match 
these  grisly  figures. 

We  know  that  other  civilized  countries, 
with  more  stringent  gim  controls  than 
the  United  States,  have  only  the  barest 
fraction  of  such  casualties.  Taking  popu- 
lation into  account,  Japan  has  been  sut- 
fering  only  2  percent  the  rate  of  gun 
deaths  of  the  United  States  and  England 
only  about  5  percent.  How  can  one  ex- 
plain the  disproportionate  ntmiber  of 
gun  deaths  except  by  giving  due  weight 
to  the  unregulated  availability  of  fire- 
arms in  the  United  States. 

We  know  that  violent  crimes  involving 
gims  have  been  soaring  in  this  coimtry, 
with  well  over  125.000  such  crimes— in- 
cluding robbery,  assault,  and  murder- 
committed  during  1967  alone. 

We  know  that  the  American  people 
have  endured  the  gravest  of  political  and 
psychological  shocks  because  gim-bear- 
ing  assasBlPs  have  robbed  them  of  some 
of  their  noblest  leaders. 

And  we  know  that,  according  to  in- 
numerable studies  over  three  decades,  at 
least  70  percent  of  all  Americans,  includ- 
ing most  gim  owners,  favor  stronger  fire- 
arms laws. 

But  there  is  also  much  we  do  not  know 
about  the  firearms  problem  in  America. 
We  do  not  know  how  many  guns  there 
are  In  this  country. 

We  do  not  know  who  has  many  of  the 
gtms  which  we  know  are  in  private  hands 
in  this  cotmtiy. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  citizens 
who  are  clearly  unqualified  to  use  fire- 
arms sensibly  have  obtained  possession 
of  one  or  more  gims. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  crimes 
have  occurred  because  the  criminal 
gained  the  false  courage  a  gim  often 
lends  to  disturbed  personalities,  or  be- 
cause a  criminal  was  confident  that  the 
weapon  he  used  could  not  be  traced  to 
him. 

It  may  be  that  we  can  never  relieve 
our  ignorance  on  some  of  these  points. 
But  It  is  clear  that  we  can  acquire  vital 
informati(m  on  several  of  them.  And  it 
is  beyond  dispute  that  more  information 
about  the  dimensions  of  the  firearms  in- 
ventory In  America,  about  the  location 
and  ownership  of  firearms,  and  about 
traffic  in  firearms  generally  can  be  im- 
mensely valuable  in  coping  with  the  fire- 
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arms  abuses  which  we  know  only  too 
well. 

This  is  the  purpose  to  which  many  of 
us  have  been  directing  our  efforts  for 
many  weeks.  Indeed  ever  since  I  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  de- 
signed to  create  an  information-gather- 
ing system  in  this  area.  I  am  convinced 
that,  building  on  that  original  concep- 
tion and  benefiting  from  the  construc- 
tive suggestions  of  Members  from  every 
quarter  of  the  Senate,  we  now  have  a 
fair,  workable,  and  economical  scheme 
that  recognizes  the  many  Interests  at 
stake.  I  refer  to  the  proposal  for  a  na- 
ticmal  firearms  inventory,  as  incorpo- 
rated in  my  amendment  948  to  S.  3633. 

The  national  firearms  inventory  is  the 
perfected  version  of  S.  3637  which  I  in- 
troduced on  June  12  with  the  cosponsor- 
shlp  of  our  distinguished  colleagues. 
Senators  Case,  Pong,  Hartke,  Javits. 
Scott,  Magnuson,  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Hart. 

This  bill  represents  a  concerted  effort 
by  many  Members  to  find  the  maximum 
area  of  agreement  on  what  we  all  know 
is  a  controversial  subject,  a  subject  which 
affects  different  constituencies  differ- 
ently, a  subject  which  most  Members  of 
the  Congress  want  to  handle  in  a  re- 
sponsible fashion.  Let  me  state  its  cen- 
tral purposes  and  major  provisions  in 
brief. 

The  National  Firearms  Inventory  Act 
is  intended  to  provide  necessary  infor- 
mation to  facilitate  enforcement  of  other 
Federal,  State,  and  local  firearms  laws 
and  to  bolster  law  enforcement  generally. 
For  example,  information  collected 
through  this  system  should  certainly 
bolster  the  ability  of  law-enforcement 
officials  to  apply  the  little-noted  section 
1201  of  title  vn  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  Act.  That  provision  makes  it  im- 
lawful.  subject  to  $10,000  fine  and/or  2 
years  in  prison,  for  any  felon  to  receive, 
possess,  or  transport  in  commerce  any 
firearm.  If  we  want  to  give  real  teeth  to 
that  statute  and  others  directed  at  the 
criminal  elements  in  society,  we  need 
the  kind  of  information  contemplated 
by  the  present  proposal. 

The  concept  of  the  national  flraarms 
Inventory  rests  on  several  fundamental 
principles: 

First.  The  need  to  involve  local  law 
enforc«nent  personnel  In  the  Imple- 
mentation, as  well  as  the  employment,  of 
the  Inventory. 

Second.  The  need  to  encourage  the 
States  to  exercise  their  primary  respon- 
sibility in  this  field. 

Third.  The  need  to  avoid  placing  un- 
due burdens  on  the  great  majority  of 
gun  owners,  law-abiding  citizens  who  de- 
serve protection,  not  harassment.  I  be- 
lieve an  objective  review  of  the  present 
bill  supports  the  conclusion  that  we  have 
met  those  criteria  and  that  the  bill  would 
provide  a  major  step  forward  for  law 
enforcement. 

What  exactly  would  the  act  do? 

It  provides  for  the  filing  of  certain 
minimal  Information  with  local  law  en- 
forcement authorities  and  for  a  national 
firearms  inventory  to  be  estaldlshed  by 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  in  con- 
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sultatlon  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. 

The  information  contemplated  in  this 
act  is  modest  indeed.  In  addition  to  data 
on  each  gun  sold,  dealers  would  record 
the  name,  age,  address,  and  social  secu- 
rity number  of  a  person  buying  a  firearm. 
This  information  would  be  filed  with  the 
local  police  at  the  place  of  sale  and  at 
the  place  where  the  buyer  lives,  sis  well 
as  with  the  national  firearms  inventory. 
There  would  be  no  fingerprints,  no 
photographs,  no  Invasion  of  privacy.  In 
the  case  of  a  private  acquisition  not  in- 
volving a  dealer,  the  purchaser  would  file 
similar  information  with  the  local  au- 
thorities where  he  lives,  and  they  in 
turn  would  transmit  the  information  to 
the  national  inventory.  Finally  in  the 
case  of  firearms  already  held  by  private 
individuals,  such  information  would  be 
filed  with  local  law  enforcement  offices 
within  1  year  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  act,  that  date  being  July  1,  1969.  All 
such  statements  could  be  filed  by  mail  or 
in  person. 

After  January  1,  1970,  any  person  who 
owns  a  firearm  and  who  chatiges  his 
residence  to  any  locality  in  a  State  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  act  would 
file  with  the  local  authorities  at  his  new 
home.  There  are  also  provisions  for  filing 
notification  of  firearms  which  are  lost 
or  stolen  and  of  firearms  which  are 
transferred  to  other  persons.  The  bill 
makes  clear  provision  for  temporary 
loan  of  firearms  for  lawful  purposes,  so 
no  impediment  to  sport  or  other  lavrf  ul 
activity  is  created. 

The  inventory  would  rely  on  the  com- 
mon incentive  of  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials to  pool  such  information,  for  there 
is  in  fact  no  sanction  or  compulsion  to 
force  them  to  do  so.  The  experience  of 
the  National  Crime  Information  Center 
is  instructive  in  this  regard;  by  the  end 
of  this  year,  every  State  will  be  cooperat- 
ing voluntarily  in  its  important  opera- 
tions. 

I  place  great  value  on  the  filing  of  this 
Information  at  the  local  level.  It  does 
not  guarantee  that  the  data  will  be  used 
to  discover  the  names  of  felons,  known 
mental  incompetents,  or  others  who 
should  not  have  firearms,  but  it  at  least 
affords  an  opportunity  for  suCh  discov- 
ery at  the  outset  of  the  process.  I  think 
it  not  imreasonable  to  expect  that,  with- 
out disturbing  eligible  and  law-abiding 
gunowners,  local  police  might  often  rec- 
ognize names  of  persons  who  should  not 
have  gims.  Thus,  passing  this  informa- 
tion directly  through  the  hands  of  local 
law-enforcement  perscnmel  has  precisely 
the  advantage  of  the  affidavit  procedures 
which  Senator  Hrttska  has  so  ably  de- 
vised for  controlling  intrastate  mail-or- 
der sales.  The  process  provides  some  of 
the  benefits  of  licensing  without  in  fact 
requiring  that  persons  using  firearms 
obtain  a  license. 

The  Inventory  process  would  put  Infor- 
mation at  the  disposal  of  local  law  offi- 
cers which  could  enable  them  to  provide 
much  Improved  protection  to  their  com- 
munities. At  the  same  time  it  would  pro- 
vide the  structure  for  a  central  file  of 
firearms  information  on  which  all  law 
enforcement  officers  could  draw  in  efforts 
to  trace  the  movement  and  ownership  of 


firearms  which  become  the  subject  of 
investigation. 

In  Eiddltlon  to  its  imique  involvement 
of  local  law  officers,  the  bill  provides 
clear  authority  for  any  State  to  exempt 
itself  from  coverage  at  any  time  by  creat- 
ing its  own  inventory  system.  However, 
in  hopes  of  maintaining  a  truly  national 
inv«itory,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  be  empowered  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  exempt  States  to  pay  the 
costs  of  Incorporating  their  data  into  the 
national  files.  Again,  however,  the  em- 
phasis is  on  voluntary  cooperation  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Federal  system. 

The  need  for  that  cooperation  is  im- 
perative. Federal  action  of  this  type  can 
do  much  to  prevent  lax  action  in  some 
States  from  imdermining  the  earnest  ef- 
forts of  other  States  to  keep  track  of  fire- 
arms in  their  jurisdictions.  The  people  of 
my  State  are  especially  mindful  of  the 
necessity  for  Federal  measures  to  sup- 
plement the  substantial  gun  laws  of 
Massachusetts.  In  Massachusetts,  for  ex- 
ample, it  has  been  found  that  87  percent 
of  the  firearms  used  in  the  commission 
of  crimes  during  a  recent  year  were  pur- 
chased— not  stolen  or  acquired  through 
clandestine  channels — outside  the  State. 
The  information  gathered  by  the  inven- 
tory I  propose  would  certainly  not  pre- 
vent all  such  criminal  activity,  but, 
together  with  the  other  provisions  of  the 
pending  legislation,  it  would  be  a  giant 
step  toward  enabling  law  enforcement 
officers  to  identify  and  apprehend  per- 
sons who  seek  to  purchase  firearms  in 
one  jurisdiction  for  unlawful  purposes  in 
another. 

Because  the  bill  is  conceived  explicitly 
as  an  information-gathering  device  to 
supplement  other  State,  local,  and  Fed- 
eral regulations,  it  contains  no  regiila- 
tory  provisions  of  its  own.  Moreover,  the 
bill  fully  recognizes  that  we  are  dealing 
primarily  with  law-abiding  citizens  and 
it  places  no  significant  burdens  on  those 
owning  or  acquiring  firearms.  For  in- 
stance, it  provides  only  light  penalties — 
no  imprisonment  at  all,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  only  a  staged  series  of  op- 
tional fines,  beginning  with  a  maximum 
of  $100  for  the  first  violation. 

There  have  been  some  questions  about 
the  cost  of  collecting  and  storing  infor- 
mation of  this  magnitude.  The  decen- 
tralized system  which  we  propose  pro- 
vides a  means  for  sharing  the  costs 
equitably.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
staff  of  the  Senator  fnxn  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hrttska],  I  have  obtained  a  knowledge- 
able estimate  that  the  data  handling 
costs  for  such  a  system  would  be  ap- 
proximately $500,000  yearly.  In  addi- 
tion, of  course,  there  would  be  significant 
administrative  costs,  which  the  bill 
would  meet  through  a  schedule  of  limited 
fees,  not  to  exceed  $2  per  firearm  and 
to  be  shared  with  the  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  which  participate. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  have  some  ques- 
tion even  as  to  whether  we  should  charge 
the  firearms  owner  the  $2  fee  I  men- 
tioned. And  in  that  regard,  I  would  se- 
riously consider  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  which  would  not  require 
the  holder  of  the  firearm  to  pay  any  fee 
whatsoever,  because  in  the  final  in- 
stance, the  fee  that  has  t>een  established 
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for  the  holder  of  t  le  firearm  woiild  most 
equitably  be  a  fee  ;o  be  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  I  ecauae  the  purpose  of 
the  inventory  w(  uld  be  for  the  good 
of  the  entire  oouni  ry  rather  than  for  the 
good  of  the  Indlfldual  firearm  holder. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  this  a  fair 
arrangement,  but  in  view  of  the  Senate's 
acceptance  yeater  lay  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Seiator  from  Maryland, 
indicating  that  tie  pending  legislation 
would  not  seelc  to  Increase  fees  or  taxes 
on  gim  owners,  Ibvn  prepared  language 
to  delete  this  proi  lalon.  I  send  thla  lan- 
guage to  the  de  k  and  ask  that  my 
amendment  be  mc  cUfled  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDE  JQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  bi  >  modified  accordingly. 

The  modlflcatia  i  reads,  as  follows: 
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On  page  8,  of  tba 
14  tbrougb  23  and 

"(d)   The 
vide  reaaonatHe 
twUve 

enforcement   officer 
statements  fUed 
ttUe. 

"(e)  There  are 
ated  such  sums  as 
out  the  i»ovlBlons 

On    page    B, 
deslgnaUon  "(1) 

On  page  9,  delett 

Mr.  BROOKE. 


rail  kbursement 


Ilie 


amendment,  delete  lines 
Insert  the  following: 
Is  authorised  to  pro- 
for  admlnls- 
by   each   local    law 
designated   to   forward 
the  provisions  of  this 


a4tharlned  to  be  appropil- 
I  oay  be  necessary  to  carry 
,  ,f  this  utle." 

S,    delete    jwragraph 


lines  11  and  la. 


This  will  provide  for 

financing  the  Inventory  through  appro- 
priations. The  vei  y  limited  inventory  we 
have  designed  w  >uld  hardly  cost  more 
than  a  few  mlllio  a  dollars  on  an  annual 
basis.  It  should  I «  less  costly  than  the 
$22.5  million  es  imated  for  the  quite 
different,  central  y  administered  system 
propc»ed  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  costs  are  ot^ously  of  manageable 
"we  can  agree  on  a 
means  to  bear  thbn. 

In  summary,  t  le  measure  would  pro- 
vide the  f ramewo  k  for  a  voluntary  shar- 
ing of  informatim  on  firearms  among 
the  several  levefc  of  government.  The 
inventory  systen  i  would  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  the  i^deral,  State,  and  local 
government;  it  '  irould  not  command  it. 
And  the  burden  m  gunowners  would  be 
minimal. 

Mr.  President  these  are  the  major 
features  of  this  compromise  proposal. 
It  is  an  honest  i  ttempt  to  reconcile  the 
many  interests  which  have  been  con- 
cerned with  thi«  problem.  I  believe  the 
American  people  will  welcome  it  as  an 
effective  respond »  to  a  pressing  need.  I 
urge  my  colleagi  les  on  both  sides  of  the 
Senate  chamber  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  yield  1  mini  te  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mi(  higan. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  indicate  my  t  iipport  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  )y  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  1  [assachusetts,  particu- 
larly in  light  of  the  modification  to  his 
amendment  whl«  h  he  sent  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distingulshe  1  Senator  for  his  sup- 
port of  this  ame  adment. 

Mr.  WILIilAlIS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  Ibe  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILIilAJffiS  of  Delaware.  As  I 
understand  the  i  Jenator's  amendment,  it 
now  provides  thi  t  there  will  be  no  charge 


for  the  registration  of  these  guns,  but 
that  the  cost  of  this  registration  will  be 
borne  in  its  entirety  by  the  Federal  Ocv- 
ernment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator's  under- 
standing is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
read  the  aunendment  bf  the  Senator,  and 
I  believe  that  with  that  modification,  he 
has  an  excellent  proposal.  I  believe  there 
is  nothing  wrong  with  the  proper  regis- 
tration of  guns.  I  believe  his  proposal 
would  be  helpful  In  law  enforcement, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  support  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  for  his 
support  of  the  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  believe 
It  would  achieve  the  objective  that  many 
of  us  here  and  elsewhere  desire  to 
achieve.  It  would  be  a  way  of  getting  the 
knowledge  that  we  so  badly  need,  which 
we  have  not  been  able  to  get  thus  far  in 
the  proposed  legislation,  nor  have  been 
able  to  get  in  any  other  way. 

This  inventory  would  be  a  reservoir 
of  the  kind  of  useful,  necessary,  and  ab- 
solutely essential  information  we  must 
have  if  we  are  going  to  get  at  the  problem 
of  crimes  committed  with  guns.  It  would 
establish  a  system  for  keeping  track  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  deadly 
items  moving  in  commerce.  What  are 
they?  We  have  named  them  often 
enough.  Some  200  million  revolvers, 
rifles,  and  shotguns  now  in  the  hands  of 
millions  of  people  in  this  country. 

I  call  for  enactment  of  this  amend- 
ment and  I  have  compelling  reasons  to 
support  such  a  measure. 

I  need  not  reestablish  the  evidence  that 
the  gun  is  the  basic  tool  of  the  criminal. 
We  have  talked  about  this  now  for  7 
years,  in  hearings,  in  Senate  and  House 
committees  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Even  opponents  of  the  various  pro- 
posals that  have  been  voted  up  or  down 
in  this  Congress  know  and  agree  that  the 
criminal  and  violent  use  of  firearms  Is  a 
grave  danger  and  a  constant  threat  to 
our  citizens. 

We  agreed  on  this  when  we  passed 
title  rv  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act. 

Let  me  drive  home  the  point  that  we 
no  longer  disagree  on  the  basic  issue. 

What  we  must  debate  and  deliberate 
now  is  the  question  of  refinement.  It  is 
a  question  of  improving  what  we  have. 
It  is  a  simple  matter  of  making  certain 
that  the  gun  laws  that  will  have  come 
out  of  this  Congress  will  be  workable, 
equitable,  and  effective. 

This  amendment  is  a  way  to  achieve 
this  purpose. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
law  enforcement  has  moved  Into  the  age 
of  the  computer. 

State  after  State  is  developing  ad- 
vanced crime  information  systems. 

The  punchcard  will  soon  be  the  most 
effective  tool  for  tracking  down  crimi- 
nals. 

Even  today  it  helps  us  to  allocate  police 
forces  and  to  establish  patrol  routes. 


Today  we  have  the  capability  of  track- 
ing a  stolen  car  anywhere  in  the  Nation, 
often  in  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes. 

And  the  time  is  not  far  when  it  will  be 
possible  to  identify  a  stolen  watch  or  a 
piece  of  Jewelry  from  one  cosist  to  the 
other  with  the  help  of  the  computer. 

We  will  be  Judged  unbeUevably  back- 
ward by  future  generations  if  we  do  not 
begin  to  use  this  new  technology  of 
crime  control  in  controlling  the  hereto- 
fore completely  unchecked  trafOc  in 
deadly  firearms  throughout  the  Nation. 
Mr.  Presldrat,  the  registration  of  fire- 
arms is  a  basic  step  in  making  effective 
the  new  tools  that  have  been  developed 
to  help  us  prevent  and  control  the  crime 
and  violence  In  our  Nation. 

It  is  a  reasonable  step  that  will  burden 
no  one. 

It  is  a  procedure  that  by  itself  cannot 
and  will  not  remove  one  single  gun  from 
one  single  hand. 

This  amendment  will  establish  a  sys- 
tem for  keeping  track  of  the  most  deadly 
items  moving  in  commerce,  the  estimated 
200  million  pistols,  revolvers,  rifles,  and 
shotgims  now  in  the  hands  of  millions 
of  our  citizens. 

Today  we  can  trace  people  with  the 
help  of  the  recordkeeping  systems  at  our 
disposal.  We  can  trace  automobile  en- 
gines and  transmissions.  We  can  check 
and  control  the  traffic  in  drugs  because 
of  recordkeeping  requirements  estab- 
lished by  this  same  subcommittee  in  1965. 
And  I  think  we  might  even  be  able  to 
locate  a  can  of  spoiled  sardines  that 
might  present  some  danger  to  the  cus- 
tomers. 

And  yet  we  have  no  sulistantlal  way  of 
tracing  a  deadly  weapon. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  many 
millions  of  guns  there  are  in  this  Nation. 
We  do  not  know  who  owns  them  and 
who  has  them. 

We  must  rely  on  the  morning  paper  to 
find  out  who  should  not  have  had  them. 
I  want  to  remind  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues that  the  gun  is  a  diu-able  good; 
that  there  are  many  millions  of  guns  in 
the  hands  of  criminals  today  and  that 
without  registration  we  have  no  control 
over  these  weapons. 

There  are  firearms  that  will  be  around 
for  another  100  years  and  this  amend- 
ment can  tell  us  of  their  whereabouts  to- 
day and  in  the  future  and  give  us  a 
chance  to  remove  them  from  dangerous 
hands. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  arsenal  of  firearms  now  in  the  hands 
of  private  citizens  is  in  no  way  affected  by 
title  IV  of  the  Crime  Control  Act,  nor  will 
it  be  affected  by  any  of  the  other  bills 
and  amendments  we  consider  here  today. 
Registration  alone  can  tissure  us  that 
this  existing  supply  of  weapons  will  not 
become  a  million  time  bombs  that  will 
continue  to  destroy  our  citizens  in  spite 
of  the  other  gun  laws  that  will  have  been 
enacted. 

And  I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  all  the  other  controls  we  have  en- 
acted and  will  enact  on  the  traffic  in 
firearms  cannot  help  but  give  rise  to  a 
black  market  in  guns  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  will  be  barred  from  legitimate 
channels  of  piuxhase. 

Today  we  cannot  anticipate  the  size 
of  this  black  market,  but  we  know  from 
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our  past  experience  with  dangerous 
drugs  that  the  diversion  of  these  type 
products  into  illegitimate  channels  can 
be  a  problem  of  alarming  proportions. 

In  the  case  of  firearms  I  am  convinced 
that  registration  alone  csm  prevent  the 
growth  of  Illegal  gun  running  by  the 
underworld. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  all  these 
are  compelling  reasons  for  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment. 

I  f  uUy  admit  that  it  will  not  stop  all 
gun  crimes. 

No  law  that  is  realistically  conceivable 
can  stop  all  gun  crimes. 

But  it  will  help  us  to  begin  molding  a 
society  that  has  more  respect  for  the 
firearm,  a  society  where  every  lunatic 
and  criminal  will  not  consider  In  his 
birthright  to  go  out  and  buy  a  firearm. 

This  amendment  will  give  our  police 
officers  some  Idea  from  which  direction 
to  expect  the  next  shot,  and  consequently 
a  better  chance  of  preventing  It. 

And,  UtUe  by  Uttle,  It  will  help  us  sort 
out  the  people  who  should  and  those  who 
should  not  possess  flreanns. 

I  am  convinced  that  ultimately  regis- 
tration will  prove  to  be  a  llfesavlng  de- 
vice and  a  protection  to  the  public. 

And  I  am  convinced  that  Improving 
and  changing  techniques  of  law  en- 
forcement will  force  us  to  pass  a  regis- 
tration law  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

In  calling  for  the  enactment  of  this 
amendment  today  I  merely  want  to  mtJce 
this  Congress  responsive  to  the  times  In 
which  we  live. 

That  is  why  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  dis- 
regard the  emotional  Issues  that  have 
been  evolced  to  oppose  this  measure. 

Stripped  from  its  emotional  defenses, 
the  position  opposing  registration  be- 
comes, in  fact,  untenable. 

Ouns  are  widely  used  in  the  commis- 
sion of  crimes. 

Guns  must  be  kept  out  of  the  hands 
of  criminals,  mental  defectives,  and  Ju- 
veniles. 

The  traffic  in  guns  must  be  regulated 
in  one  way  or  another  to  achieve  the 
above  objectives. 

And  registration  of  all  guns  is  the  only 
soimd  way  to  determine  the  true  size  and 
nature  of  the  firearms  traffic  and  thus 
to  make  the  regulation  and  control  of 
that  traffic  maximally  effective. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  made  a  good 
suggestion.  I  hope  his  amendment  is 
agreed  to.  The  Senator  has  been  a  great 
help  in  this  battle  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  get  decent  gun  registration 
and,  hopefully,  to  get  it  enacted  into  law. 
As  the  attorney  general  of  his  State  he 
had  an  outstanding  record  as  the  law 
enforcement  officer  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  The  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts stands  very  high  on  the  list  of 
States  that  has  advanced  in  the  control 
of  guns  and  firearms.  It  has  done  so.  I 
think,  because  of  the  woik  the  Senator 
did  while  he  was  the  attorney  general  of 
that  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  agree  to  the 
amendment.  It  can  only  help  us.  We  must 
get  something  along  this  line  to  give  us 
this  information.  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  want  to  make  sure 
I  understand  the  measure  and  I  would 
like  to  present  an  example. 

Suppose  I  live  in  Coloreulo  and  I  shoot 
in  Colorado.  Then  I  oome  back  to  Wash- 
ington and  I  bring  my  gun  with  me.  Do 
I  have  to  register  that  same  gun  each 
time  I  take  it  back  and  forth? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  registers  it 
in  Colorado,  and  he  shoots  in  Colorado. 
Then  he  comes  back  to  Washington.  The 
Senator's  question  is  whether  he  would 
have  to  register  it  in  Washington.  My 
answer  would  be  no. 

Mr.  DOIiGNICK.  As  I  read  the  amend- 
ment, if  one  were  to  go  to  a  new  locality 
he  would  have  to  file  the  required  form 
with  the  local  law  enforcement  officer. 

I  refer  the  Senator  to  the  top  of  ptige 
5  of  his  amendment  dealing  with  changes 
In  locality.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  I  would 
have  to  file  the  form  a  second  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  think  the  place  of  per- 
manent residence  would  be  controlling. 
The  Senator  would  not  have  to  register 
In  each  State  to  which  he  went.  I  under- 
stand many  hunters  travel  around  the 
country.  I  think  that  fUing  in  New  York 
State,  if  that  were  the  permanent  resi- 
dence, would  be  controlling.  The  infor- 
mation would  be  sent  to  the  place  of  resi- 
dence and  the  place  of  residence  would 
send  the  Information  to  the  Information 
pool  in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  there  would  be  no 
necessity,  in  accordance  with  the  Sen- 
ator's Intent,  to  have  each  person,  each 
time  he  visits  a  place  for  shooting,  or 
takes  a  temporary  residence  somewhere 
else,  to  reflle  and  reregister. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  No.  That  is  not  my  in- 
tention. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Suppose  I  wanted  to 
give  a  gfun  to  my  son  who  is  under  the 
age  of  21.  Do  I  have  to  file  on  that  oc- 
casion? Does  he  have  to  do  so? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  If  the  Senator  gives  a 
gun  to  his  son,  the  son  would  have  to 
complete  the  information  we  would  want. 
The  Senator  would  have  been  the  owner 
of  the  gun  and  he  would  have  transferred 
ownership  from  himself  to  his  son  so  his 
son  would  have  to  file  his  name,  address, 
and  age  so  that  the  local  law  enforce- 
ment officer  In  his  place  of  residence 
would  have  that  information  and  also  to 
forward  it  to  the  Treasury  Department. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  my  understanding 
correct,  that  on  page  8  the  Senator  has 
stricken  the  fees  mentioned  in  subsection 
(d)? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  have  filed  an  amendment  which  would 
provide  for  these  fees  to  be  paid  through 
appropriations  rather  than  for  the  owner 
of  the  gun  or  firearm.  The  reason  there- 
for is  that  the  entire  country  would 
benefit  from  this  information  and  not 
the  firearm  holder  himself.  The  only 
burden  on  the  owner  would  be  to  file 
the  Information  «uid  I  do  not  think  it  is 
an  imdue  burden  on  the  firearm  holder 
to  file  that  information  with  the  local 
law  enforcement  officer.  However,  he 
would  not  have  to  pay  a  fee  under  the 
amended  version  of  the  sunendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  With  respect  to  page 
9,  Is  my  understanding  correct  that  the 
penalties  remain  in  effect;  that  Is,  if  he 
fails  to  file  he  could  be  fined  $100,  then 
$1,000.  and  up  to  $5,000? 


Mr.  BROOKE.  The  first  offense  would 
be  $100,  then  $1,000  and  up  to  $5,000  for 
the  third  offense. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  main- 
taining that  penalty? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  have  about  10 
guns  in  our  family,  consisting  of  shot- 
guns and  rifles,  some  of  which  have  been 
inherited  and  some  of  which  I  bought. 
We  use  them  among  the  members  of  our 
family  for  dove  shooting,  goose  shooting, 
and  duck  hunting.  Would  we  have  to 
register  each  gun  and  determine  owner- 
ship between  various  members  of  the 
family  each  time  a  person  took  that  gun? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  gun  would  have  an 
owner.  Someone  possesses  or  owns  the 
gim,  and  not  the  family.  That  person 
would  have  to  flle. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  have  a  kind  of 
common  law  arrangement  where  all 
gims  are  open  to  anyone  in  the  family. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  amendment  does 
not  anticipate  common  law  arrange- 
ment such  as  that.  This  amendment 
would  require  an  individual  owner  to 

file. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  know 
the  Senator  is  motivated  by  a  very  fine 
spirit  and  his  objectives  are  good.  How- 
ever, the  fact  is  that  this  is  merely  a  dif- 
ferent and  another  form  of  Federal  reg- 
istration of  gtms. 

It  is  true,  so  far  as  registration  by  lo- 
cal authorities  or  by  State  authorities  is 
concerned,  that  it  Is  voluntary;  however, 
if  they  do  not  do  it,  the  registration  is 
made  with  the  Federal  authorities,  so  it 
is,  in  fact,  a  Federal  registration.  It  may 
have  a  different  label  but  it  is  Federal 
registration  and  it  is  subject  to  all  of  the 
arguments  and  reasons  which  prompted 
this  body  to  reject  this  concept  as  em- 
bodied in  two  different  amendments  on 
two  different  occasions  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
reject  this  amendment  also. 

This  amendment  would  require,  as  I 
imderstand  the  terms,  the  registration 
of  every  gun  in  America.  As  h&s  been 
mentioned  before,  there  are  an  estimated 
100  to  200  million  guns.  On  the  score 
of  expense  and  cost,  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  say  that 
there  would  be  a  cost  of  $500,000  in 
establishing  a  National  Crime  Informa- 
tion Center.  Is  that  the  information  the 
Senator  referred  to? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  not  the  entire 
cost. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No.  As  I  understand  it, 
that  was  the  cost  of  the  additional  rental 
for  cc«nputer  equipment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  does  not  take  Into  ac- 
coimt  personnel  or  the  cost  of  local.  State, 
or  Federal  registration,  as  the  case  may 

be. 

Mr.  BROOKE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  As  I  said,  the  $500,000  a 
year  would  be  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
data  systems.  The  Senator  is   correct 
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about  the  additional  c  o«t  which  I  referred 
to.  Thia  cost  would  (ome  from  a  fee  of 
$2  per  Individual  gvau  >wner,  on  an  appro- 
priation, and  I  havj  so  amended  my 
proposal,  but  it  still  vould  not  be  more 
than  about  |2.5  mill  on  annually.  I  say 
that  Is  considerably  ess  than  the  $22.5 
million  which  the  ^ustlce  Department 
had  called  for  for  th  t  administration  of 
a  registration  system, 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Wei ,  I  do  not  know  how 
the  Department  of  Jv  stlce  arrived  at  that 
ngure.  In  fact,  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  heard  of  any  flgi  ire  which  was  Issued 
by  the  Department  o:  Justice  for  the  ex- 
pense of  registering  t  uns.  I  would  find  It 
dlfflc\ilt  to  reconcile  he  expense  of  $2^ 
million  a  year  when  ^  e  have  testimony  in 
the  Record  that  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture study  commltte*  examined  the  sub- 
ject and  reached  a  fii  [ure  of  $25  per  gun. 
Iblayor  Lindsay  testlf  ed  that  it  is  costing 
the  dty  of  New  York !  20  a  gun  for  its  reg- 
istration piiitfinance. 

Perhaps  there  is  tomething  that  we 
should  explore  there  Perhwe  New  York 
is  overpaying  for  the  services  it  Is  render- 
ing. But,  as  hard  pr  sssed  as  they  are.  I 
do  not  know  that  tha ;  would  be  true. 

If  the  $1  billion  i)er  year  to  register 
100  million  gims  at  $  20  apiece  would  stop 
crime  or  substantii  lly  reduce  It,  per- 
haps it  would  be  I  good  proposition. 
There  still  has  beei  i  no  demonstration 
that  the  sample  col  lection  of  informa- 
tion of  this  kind  woi  Jd  result  in  any  Im- 
pact, any  fruition,  )r  any  progress  to- 
ward reducing  crine  or  even  reducing 
the  misuse  of  guns. 

I  earnestly  hope  i  hat  the  Senate  will 
put  the  pending  am<  adment  in  the  same 
category  it  put  the  other  two  measures 
on  registering  and  f  censing,  and  reject 
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jted.  This  approach 
it  been  canvassed  by 

IB.  It  should  be 

hly  but,  for  the  time 
amendment  should 


it.  It  should  be  rej 
to  gun  control  has  n< 
any  ccunmittee  h( 
studied  more  thoroi 
being,  the  pending 
be  rejected. 

Now,  B4r.  Preside  it,  I  notice  from  the 
news  ticker  a  report  on  part  of  the  debate 
which  occurred  eailler  today  when  the 
Senate  was  considering  the  Tydlngs 
amendment  for  regl  stering  and  licensing 
guns  by  Federal  authorities. 

It  says: 


There  were  several 
Second,   Senator  Hruika 
were  "constitutional 
out  of  Supreme  Cout ; 


Continuing: 

Because  It  Is  an  adtlgun 
contended.  It  gives  clflsens 
and  bear  arms. 


t  >e! 

tie 


Now.  Mr.  President, 
would  be  based  on 
which  pertains  to 
This  was  not  the 
Senator  advanced 
gument  which  I 
was  based  on  the  ^ 
the  fifth  amendmei  t 
sible  Incriminatioi  1 


guns. 

I  thought  I  wotild 
Record  so  that  th«re 
understanding  on 
news  media  stated. 

Mr.   President, 
unless  there  are  ot)ier 


reasons  mentioned — 
argued  that  there 
legal  problems  arising 
decisions." 


control  which  Is 
the  right  to  keep 


such  an  argument 

second  amendment 

right  to  bear  arms. 

argument  which  this 

t  lis  morning.  The  ar- 

a<  vanced  this  morning 

Qaynes  case,  involving 

concerning  the  pos- 

of  a   registrant  of 


on  the  pending  amendment,  I  am  willing 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  back  his  time,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  mine.- 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  time  if  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts is. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  now  been  jrielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Brooke]  . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  derk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse ].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlitt]  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  PuLBRicHTl,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris!,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Haydin],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govern],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MONRONEY).  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruehino]  is  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PotBRiGHi],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Oruening],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  E>akota  [Mr.  McOovbrh] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimcc  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton  1. 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  would  vote 
"nay." 

Also,  if  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith]  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  31, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 


NATS— 6S 


MUler 

Montoya 

Moas 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Prouty 

RuawU 

Sparkman 

Spong 

St«Dnls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Yar  borough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


PRESENT  AND  OIVINO  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOTTSLY  RECORDED— 1 


Aiken 

Ellender 

Allott 

Brvln 

Anderson 

Fannin 

Baker 

Hansen 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Bible 

Hlckanlooper 

Brewster 

Hill 

Burdlck 

Holland 

B7rd,Va. 

HolUngs 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Cannon 

Jackaon 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Cotton 

Lauache 

CurtU 

Magnuaon 

Dlrksen 

McCleUan 

Domlnlck 

McOee 

BasUand 

UetcaU 
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Manafleld,  agalnat. 


place  that  in  the 

would  be  no  mis- 

1  he  basis  of  what  the 

or  the  time  being, 
requests  for  time 


(No.  281  Leg.] 

TEAS— 31 

Boggs 

Hartke 

Prozmlre 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Case 

.Tavita 

RlblcoB 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Dodd 

Mclntyre 

Tydlngs 

Pong 

Mondale 

Williams.  N.J 

Ooodell 

Nelson 

Williams.  Del 

Oore 

Pastors 

Young,  Ohio 

OrUBn 

Pell 

Hart 

Percy 

NOT  VOTING— 16 


Bartlett 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Bennett 

Long,  Mo. 

Morse 

Pulbrlght 

Long,  La. 

Morton 

Oruening 

McCarthy 

Muskie 

Harris 

McOovern 

Smith 

So  Mr.  Brooke's  modified  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President  at  the 
time  of  the  rollcall  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  liy  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson [.  I  was  in 
conference  on  the  HEW  appropriations 
bill,  and  did  not  get  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  time  to  vote.  If  I  had  been 
present  and  voting.  I  would  have  voted 
"no." 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

amendment  no.  984 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  (No.  954). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  iDe  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  Dodd's  amendment  (No.  954)  Is  as 
follows: 

On  page  33.  line  14.  strike  out  "under  this 
chapter"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "imposed  by  federal  laws  with  respect 
to  the  acquUltlon.  receipt,  transfer,  ship- 
ment or  pKJssesslon  of  firearms  and". 

On  page  33.  line  19.  strike  out  "conduct  his 
operations  In  an  unlawful  manner"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "act  in  a 
manner  dangerous  to  public  safety". 

On  page  33.  line  21.  strike  out  the  word 
"licensee"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof,  "li- 
censed Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or 
licensed  dealer". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc?  There  arc  three  parts 
to  the  amendment  he  has  offered. 


Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  can  ex- 
plain this  amendment  very  briefly.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  disagreement 
about  it. 

When  we  passed  the  omnibus  crime  bill 
in  May,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  offered  an  amendment  to  that  bill 
which  was  adopted  as  title  vn. 

Under  that  title,  persons  convicted  of 
felonies  and  individuals  In  four  other 
categories  would  forever  be  precluded 
from  possessing  a  gun,  unless  pardoned 
by  the  chief  executive  of  a  State  or  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

My  amendment  provides  a  third  alter- 
native for  application  for  relief  from  the 
Federal  law.  It  provides  that  one  con- 
victed of  a  felony  may  apply  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  have 
power  to  grsmt  him  a  license  if  he  finds 
that  he  is  deserving. 

There  are  many  such  cases. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  the 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  will 
suspend  imtil  order  is  restored.  Senators 
will  cease  talking  and  take  their  seats. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DODD.  Under  this  amendment, 
the  Secretary  would  have  the  power  to 
grant  an  application  for  such  relief  if  it 
is  stated  to  his  satisfaction  that  the  cir- 
cumstances regarding  the  conviction  and 
the  applicant's  record  and  reputation  are 
such  that  the  applicant  will  not  be  likely 
to  conduct  his  operations  in  an  unlawful 
manner,  and  that  granting  of  the  relief 
sought  would  not  be  contrary  to  the 
public  interest. 

That  is  the  whole  sense  of  it.  I  think 
this  ought  to  be  done.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  hear  what  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
thinks  of  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

This  amendm^it  provides  for  the 
granting  of  an  anmesty,  which  would  be 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
as  to  the  provisions  of  title  VII  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  if 
the  legislative  history  of  this  particular 
amendment  does  not  start  with  the  en- 
actment of  the  so-called  Winchester 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
of  last  year. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  then,  when  title  IV 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  was 
drawn,  it  was  put  into  that  act? 

Mr.  DODD.  ITiat  is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  also  in  the  biU 
which  we  have  before  us  now? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  ts  right. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  this  is  an  effort  to 
make  it  applicable  to  title  VU,  which  is 
the  so-called  Long  amendment  on  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  precisely  correct. 
That  states  the  case  exactly.  That  is 
what  it  is. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
support  the  amendment,  and  I  hope  it 
win  be  approved  by  the  Senate. 


Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  TYDINGS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

UNANIMCDS-CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
unanimous-consent  agreement  be  modi- 
fied to  provide  20  minutes  on  each 
amendment,  10  minutes  to  a  side,  except 
that  on  two  amendments,  one  having  to 
do  with  ammunition  and  the  other  with 
imports,  the  time  would  remain  the  same, 
1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sor- 
ry, but  I  did  not  hear  the  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Twenty  minutes  on 
each  of  the  remaining  amendments,  ex- 
cept for  two,  one  dealing  with  ammuni- 
tion and  one  dealing  with  importation, 
upon  which  the  1-hour  limitation  previ- 
ously agreed  to  would  apply. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    946 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideratlcm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Tydings'  amendment  is  to  add  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

TnijK  IV— LICENSINQ  FOR  PURCHASE  OR 
CARRYING  OF  CONCEALABLE  WEAP- 
ONS 

Sec.  401.  Chapter  44  of  title  18,  United 
States  Oode,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  923  the  following  new  section: 

"!  g23A.  State  permit  systems;  Federal  gun 
licenses 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  which 
States  or  political  subdlTlsions  of  States  have 
adequate  permit  systems  for  the  purchase  or 
carrying  of  firearms  and  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  the  names  of  such  States 
and  political  subdivisions. 

"(b)  An  adequate  permit  system  shall  In- 
clude provision  for — 

"(1)  Identification  of  the  permit  bolder 
appearing  on  the  permit,  including  name, 
address,  age,  and  signature  or  photograph; 

"(2)  restrictions  on  Issuance  of  a  permit  to 


a  person  who  Is  under  indictment  or  who  has 
been  convicted  In  any  court  of  a  crime 
punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  ex- 
ceeding one  year,  or  who  Is  a  fugitive  from 
justice; 

"(3)  restrictions  on  Issuance  of  a  permit 
to  a  person  who,  by  reason  of  age,  mental 
condition,  alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  or 
previous  violations  of  firearms  laws  cannot 
be  relied  upon  to  possess  or  use  firearms 
safely  and  responsibly; 

"(4)  means  of  Investigation  of  applicants 
for  permits  to  determine  their  eligibility 
under  subparagraphs  (2)  and  (3); 

"(5)  prohibition  of  possession  of  firearms 
by  any  person  who  has  not  been  Issued  such 
a  permit;  and 

"(6)  revocation  of  a  permit  issued  to  a 
person  who  subsequently  becomes  Ineligible 
under  subparagraph  (2) . 

"(c)  After  September  1,  1970,  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  seU  or  otherwise 
transfer  any  firearm  to  any  person  (other 
than  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed  manufac- 
turer, or  licensed  dealer)  unless — 

"(I)  the  sale  or  transfer  is  not  prohibited 
by  any  other  provision  of  this  chapter;  and 

"(2)  the  purchaser  or  transferee  exhibits 
a  valid  permit  Issued  to  him  by  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  having  an  adequate  per- 
mit system,  or  the  purchaser  or  transferee 
exhibits  a  valid  Federal  gun  license  issued 
In  accordance  with  subsections  (d)  and  (e). 

"(d)  A  licensed  dealer  shall  Issue  a  Federal 
gun  license  to  a  person  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  over  upon  presentation  of : 

'•(I)  a  valid  official  document  of  identifi- 
cation (such  as  driver's  permit  or  selective 
service  certificate)  Issued  by  the  United 
States,  a  State,  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of; and 

"(2)  a  statement  signed  by  the  person  In 
a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
that  he  Is  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over,  that 
he  has  never  been  committed  to  an  Institu- 
tion by  a  court  of  the  United  States  or  a 
court  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  on  the  ground  that  he  was  an  alco- 
holic, a  drug  addict,  or  mentaUy  ill  or  In- 
competent, that  be  is  not  under  indictment, 
has  not  been  convicted  In  any  court  of  a 
crime  piinlshable  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year.  Is  not  a  fugitive 
from  Justice,  and  Is  not  otherwise  prohibited 
by  any  provision  of  Federal,  State,  or  local 
law  from  poeseselng  firearms  or  ammuni- 
tion; such  statement  may  Include  such  addi- 
tional Information  regarding  the  applicant, 
including  without  limitation,  birth  date  and 
place,  sex,  height,  weight,  eye  and  hair  color, 
and  present  and  previous  residences  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(e)  Federal  gim  Ucenses  shall  Xie  Issued 
in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
and  shall  be  valid  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
A  dealer  shall  mamtaln  a  record  of  all  li- 
censes Issued  by  him  as  part  of  the  records 
required  to  be  maintained  by  section  923  of 
this  chapter,  and  shaU  forward  to  the  Secre- 
tary the  documents  described  In  subpara- 
graphs (d)(2)  through  (d)(3)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(f)  Any  person  denied  a  Federal  gun  U- 
cense  under  subsection  (d)  may  apply  direct- 
ly therefor  to  the  Secretary  m  the  manner 
prescribed  by  regulation  of  the  Secretary. 

"(g)  Unless  otherwise  prohibited  by  tills 
chapter,  a  Ucensed  dealer  nuy  ship  or  de- 
Uver  a  firearm  or  ammunition  to  a  person 
only  If  the  dealer  confirms  that  the  pur- 
chaser has  been  Issued  a  valid  permit  issued 
pursuant  to  an  adequate  State  or  local  per- 
mit system,  a  Federal  gun  license,  or  a  Fed- 
eral dealer's  Ucense,  and  notes  the  number 
of  such  permit  or  license  In  the  records  re- 
quired to  be  kept  by  section  938  of  this 
chapter. 

"(b)  After  September  1,  1971,  no  parson 
may  carry  a  firearm  beyond  his  home  or  place 
of  buslnees  or  employment  without  a  valid 
SUte  or  local  p«mlt,  if  he  la  a  realdeiit  of 
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ft  SUte  or  loc&Uty  bavl  «  an  adequate  permit 
■yatem,  or  a  Federal  i  un  llcenae:  Provided. 
That  a  person  not  a  -ealdent  of  a  State  <xe 
locaUty  having  an  ad  iquate  permit  eystein, 
who  U  ineligible  for  »  Federal  gun  Uoenae 
solely  by  reason  of  ai;e  may  reoelve  a  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  fo  r  occasional,  brief,  and 
Uwful  recreational  ua  m. 

"(1)  DetermlnaUon  <  f  adequate  permit  sys- 
tems under  this  sectloi  i  or  adequate  registra- 
tion systems  under  m  ctton  988  and  denials 
by  the  Secretary  of  Fe<  eral  gun  Uoensea  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  j  irovlslons  of  ohaptar  5. 
title  S,  United  States  CTode,  but  shall  be  re- 
viewable de  novo  piirs^  lant  to  chapter  7,  title 
S,  muted  States  Code,  n  an  action  instituted 
by  any  person.  State,  ( r  political  subdivision 
adversely  affected. 

"(J)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
willfully  to  fall  to  dell'  er  a  valid  Federal  gun 
license  to  the  Secrets  7  If  such  person  has 
been  Issued  such  Ucen  le  and  subsequently  Is 
placed  under  indlctm  tnt.  convicted  In  any 
court  of  a  crime  punlsJ  table  by  imprisonment 
for  a  term  exceeding  01 «  year,  a  fugitive  frooa 
Justice,  committed  to  an  institution  by  any 
court  on  the  ground  tl  at  he  was  an  alcoholic, 
a  narcotics  "addict,  or  oaentally  Inoompetsnt, 
or  otherwAwB  prohibit*  d  by  any  provision  of 
Federal,  State,  or  loci  l  law  from  possessing 
firearms  and  ammunlt  Ion. 

"(k)  It  shall  be  ui  lawful  for  any  person 
willfully  to  convey  01  otherwise  furnish  to 
another  person  a  Fed  iral  gun  license  which 
may  have  been  issue  1  to  himself,  or  to  a 
third  person.  In  orde  •  to  evade  or  obstruct 
the  provisions  of  this  diapter. 

"(1)  It  shall  be  unli  wfia  to  knowingly  and 
willfully  make  a  falii  statement  or  repre- 
sentation in  connectic  n  with  any  application 
for  a  Federal  gun  license. 

"(m)  As  used  in  phis  section,  the  term 
•firearm'  shall  not  Include  rifles  and  shot- 
guns, as  defined  in  section  921  of  chapter  44 

of  thU  tlUe."  ^^    _ 

Sac.  402.  The    anal  ^sis   of   chapter   44   01 
title  18,  United  8tat«  s  Code,  la  amended  by 
inserting  immedlatel; '  after 
"923.  Licensing." 
the  following: 

"923A.  State   permit  systems:    Federal   gun 
licenses." 
•nriiK  V— GENI  RAL  PROVISIONS 

SXPAl  ASnJTT 

Ssc.  501.  II  the  pr  tvlsionB  of  any  part  of 
this  Act  or  any  amenc  ments  made  thereby  or 
the  appUcaUon  there<  *  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances be  held  H  vaUd.  the  provlaions  of 
the  other  parts  and  tl  eir  application  to  other 
persons  or  circumstan  see  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

BITECT   OV     STATE  LAW 

Sbc.  503.  No  provlal  on  of  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  indicating  an  intent  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  in 
which  such  provision  operatee  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  law  of  a  SUte  or  possession  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  on  tiie  same 
subject  matter,  or  tc  relieve  any  person  of 
any  obllgaUon  Impoi  Bd  by  any  law  of  any 
State,  possession,  o  p<*itlcal  subdivision 
thereof. 

aELisr  moil  pmabiltties 

Ssc.  503.  Notwlths  »nding  the  provisions 
of  secUon  923A(d)  (2) .  a  licensed  dealer  shaU 
issue  a  Federal  gun  ]  Icenae  to  a  person  who 
otherwise  qualiflee  i  nder  that  section  but 
has  been  convicted  o  a  crime  punishable  by 
Imprisonment  for  a  1  erm  exceeding  one  year 
or  has  been  commltt  k1  to  an  institution  by 
a  court  on  the  grouad  that  he  was  an  al- 
coholic, a  drug  addict,  or  mentally  lU  or 
incompetent.  If  that  person  displays  a  docu- 
ment In  writing  fron  the  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  his  81  ate  of  residence  speclfl- 
cally  authorizing  thi  t  person  to  obtain  such 
license. 

KFTBC  nVB  DATS 

Sxc.  604.  The  prov  slons  of  title  IV  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effi  «tive  one  year  after  the 
date  of  Its  enactmeni . 


Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  is  a  concealable  weapons  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  modifled  part  of  the  amend- 
ment rejected  this  morning.  It  relates  to 
licensing  of  handguns  and  firearms. 

My  proposed  amendment  which  Is  be- 
fore the  Senate  now  deals  solely  with 
concealable  weapons.  li  covers  only  the 
purchase  or  carrying  of  concealable 
weapons  after  September  1,  1970.  It  ex- 
cludes ammunition,  and  it  excludes  all 
long  guns.  It  does  not  include  handgims 
which  are  now  owned,  or  which  are  pur- 
chased before  September  1,  1970,  and 
kept  on  the  private  premises  of  the  own- 
er, that  Is.  his  home  or  farm  or  place  of 
business,  or  at  his  place  of  emplos^ment. 
It  eliminates  all  registration. 

Basically,  it  would  require  that  any 
Individual  who  wishes  to  purchase  a 
handgiui  after  September  1,  1970  must 
have  a  permit,  either  issued  by  the  local 
community  or  the  State  under  State  or 
local  law:  or,  if  a  State  has  no  such  State 
or  local  law.  It  has  the  same  provisions 
for  the  Issuance  of  licenses  as  my  orig- 
inal amendment  did.  There  are  no  fees, 
no  administrative  discretion,  no  finger- 
prints, no  photographs.  Issuance  of  the 
permit  Is  mandatory,  the  only  exception 
being  if  the  individual  is  a  convicted 
felon,  or  has  been  committed  by  a  court 
to  an  institution  for  mental  incompe- 
tency, alcoholism,  or  narcotics  addic- 
tion, or  Is  a  Juvenile  18  years  of  age  or 
under. 

It  provides  the  same  emphasis  on  State 
and  local,  county,  or  city  ordinances.  The 
minute  a  State  or  local  community  acted, 
it  would  preempt  the  field. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have 
talked  to  a  number  of  Senators,  and  I 
understand  that  this  amendment  is  one 
which  is  far  easier  for  many  Senators 
to  support. 

Seventy-six  percent  of  all  fsun  crimes — 
murder,  robbery,  and  assault — are  com- 
mitted with  handguns.  Last  year,  as  we 
know,  we  had  7,600  gim  murders  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  a  handgun  Is  a  very 
deadly  weapon.  My  amendment  would 
provide  that  it  would  be  a  felony  to  carry 
a  concealed  weapon  after  September  1, 
1970,  if  it  was  not  on  a  man's  own  prop- 
erty, or  his  own  place  of  business  or  em- 
ployment, unless  he  had  a  permit  to  car- 
ry such  a  concealed  weapon. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TYDINaS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  read  the  language  to  which  he 
has  just  referred?  I  believe  it  is  on  page 
5,  line  7. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Yes.  Let  me  say,  this 
is  a  modification  of  my  amendment  No. 
946. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes,  I  have  it.  Will  the 
Senator  read  the  exact  language  he  now 
proposes? 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  It  would  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

(h)  After  September  1,  1971,  no  person 
may  carry  a  firearm  beyond  his  home  or  place 
of  business  or  employment  without  a  valid 
State  or  local  permit. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  enough  for  my 
purpose.  The  Senator  explained  a  mo- 
ment ago  that  his  amendment  would 
prohibit  the  carrying  of  a  "concealed" 


weapon  or  firearm  beyond  a  person's 
home  or  place  of  business  or  employ- 
ment. However,  the  language  the  Sena- 
tor read  provides  that  no  person  could 
carry  a  "firearm"  beyond  his  home  or 
place  of  business  or  employment.  The 
word  "concealed"  is  omitted  from  the 
language. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  turn  to  page  6,  line  17,  sub- 
section (m).  he  will  note  that  it  reads: 

As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "firearm" 
shall  not  Include  rifles  and  shotguns. 

The  use  of  firearms  here  refers  to  pis- 
tols or  revolvers,  which  I  refer  to  as 
concealed  weapons. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  imderstand.  The 
amendment  is  limited  to  handguns.  It 
does  not  touch  in  any  way  rifles  or  shot- 
guns. 
Mr.  TYDINOS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  asked  the  question  be- 
cause the  Senator  used  the  words  "con- 
cealed firearms"  In  explaining  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment.  "Firearms"  is  de- 
fined on  the  next  page  to  mean  pistols 
or  handguns  and  revolvers.  But  to  be  ex- 
plicit, I  urge  the  Senator  to  amend  the 
amendment,  by  Inserting  the  word  "con- 
cealed" before  the  word  "firearm"  in  line 
8,  page  5. 

Doing  this  would  bring  his  amendment 
into  harmony  with  laws  In  many  States. 
My  State  prohibits  the  carrying  of  con- 
cealed weapons.  It  does  not  prohibit  the 
carrying  of  a  weapon  which  is  openly  dis- 
played. The  courts  have  Interpreted  car- 
rying a  concealed  weapon  to  mean  either 
concealed  from  view  on  one's  person,  or 
If  carried  In  a  vehicle,  concealed  and 
easily  accessible  to  the  person.  Using 
the  word  "concealed"  will  preserve  the 
interpretation  of  that  term  by  many 
State  courts. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  The  Senator  has  a  good 
ixjlnt.  I  was  using  the  term  "concealed 
weapons"  to  refer  to  pistols  or  revolvers 
as  opposed  to  the  type  of  firearm  such 
as  a  long  gim  which  cannot  be  easily  con- 
cealed. However,  if  one  had  a  permit,  he 
could  carry  a  pistol  or  revolver  anywhere. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  Is  the  law  in  many 
States.  If  the  Senator  would  insert  the 
word  "concealed"  on  page  5,  line  8,  be- 
tween "a"  and  "firearm",  then  the  lan- 
guage would  be  in  accord  with  the 
statutes  of  many  States  and  interpreta- 
tion by  the  courts,  including  my  State. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  I  think  the  point  Is 
well  made.  The  language  here  was 
worked  out  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long]  and  me  this  morning.  I 
have  no  objection  to  adding  the  word 
"concealed"  before  the  word  "firearm" 
as  it  appears  on  line  8  of  page  5. 

Mr.  President,  I  so  modify  my  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  state  the 
modification. 

Mr  TYDINOS.  On  page  5,  line  8,  be- 
tween the  words  "a"  and  "firearm"  In- 
sert the  word  "concealed'\ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  Senator  Dodd,  for  ini- 
tiating this  legislation  and  for  his  long 
fight — now  successful — to  secure  a  fair 
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and  effective  firearm  control  bill.  He  de- 
serves great  credit.  I  would  also  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Maryland,  Sena- 
tor Tydings,  for  his  effective  work  and 
presentation  of  the  issue.  Senator  Hruska 
has  contributed  much  to  all  of  us  frcHn 
his  knowledge  of  this  complicated  sub- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes.        

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebrt^ka  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  already  expressed  itself  firmly 
and  quite  decisively  on  proposals  that 
would  Involve  Federal  Ucenslng  or  reg- 
istering. 

There  are,  of  course,  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  variations  that  could  be  proposed 
here  to  raise  this  same  basic  proposi- 
tion over  and  over  again. 

No  matter  what  you  call  it  this  amend- 
ment is  still  Federal  licensing,  and  as 
such  Is  subject  to  virtually  all  of  the 
objections  that  have  been  stated  to  the 
three  other  registration  amendments 
which  we  have  considered  today.  These 
amendments  have  all  been  attempts  to 
get  the  Federal  Oovemment  into  the 
business  of  exercising  police  power  on  a 
local  basis.  The  pending  amendment 
would  be  meaningless  if  it  were  not  en- 
forced. To  be  effective  it  would  have  to 
be  enforced,  and  enforced  diligently.  And 
this  enforcement  would,  of  necessity,  in- 
volve the  Federal  Oovemment  in  the 
exercise  of  police  power  similar  to  the  re- 
jected amendments. 

I  might  suggest  again  that  no  showing 
has  been  made  that  this  amendment  will 
aid  in  reducing  the  misuse  of  guns  or  the 
number  of  crimes.  This  same  argument 
was  advanced  against  the  other  three 
proposals  which  the  Senate  has  rejected. 

The  pending  proposal  Is  especially  of- 
fensive because  all  States  but  one  have 
had  a  law  which  makes  it  Illegal  to  carry 
a  concealed  weapon  on  one's  person,  and 
yet  this  amendment  proposes  to  Involve 
the  Federal  Oovemment  in  an  area 
where  the  States  have  already  acted. 

In  1966  there  were  riots  and  demon- 
strations in  Chicago.  Although  6,000  ar- 
rests were  made  on  the  charge  of  carry- 
ing guns  there  were  less  than  200  con- 
victions. 

Are  we  going  to  put  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment into  the  business  of  enforcing 
what  the  communities  themselves  should 
do? 

In  addition  to  arguments  already  ad- 
vanced we  must  consider  the  matter  of 
regulation,  and  also  the  matter  of  the 
cost.  Of  course  cost  alone  standing  on 
its  own,  would  not  be  persuasive  if  there 
were  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  expenditure  of  this  money  would  re- 
duce crime.  That  it  would  reduce  murder. 
That  it  would  reduce  the  misuse  of  guns. 
I  am  sure  the  Senate  would  approve  it  if 
this  could  be  shown:  however,  lacking 
that  demonstration,  this  amendment 
would  involve  the  expenditure  of  money 
for  no  purpose  at  all. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  re- 
ject the  amendment  and  reject  it  by  as 
large,  if  not  a  larger  margin,  than  It  did 
the  other  proposals  along  the  same  line. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield  on  his 
time?  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  that  much  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  has  10  minutes  re- 
maining. Six  minutes  remain  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebradca. 

Mr.  MTTiIiER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
that  I  favor  his  amendment,  but  I  need 
s<»ne  clarification.  If  he  will  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  wUl 
answer  the  questions  on  my  own  time. 

Mr.  MUiTiKR.  Mr.  President,  does  this 
adequately  cover  a  nonresident  from  my 
State  of  Iowa,  for  example,  who  has  a 
permit  and  comes  into  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  has  that  permit  with  him? 
Is  he  protected  by  this? 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  The  Senator  means  a 
perscxi  with  a  permit? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  mean  a  person  from 
Iowa  who  has  a  permit  and  is  in  the 
State  of  Maryland,  or  vice  versa. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  All  it  requires  is  that 
he  has  a  permit  issued  from  any  State. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  if  he  would  mind 
amending  his  amendment  so  that  on 
page  2,  starting  on  line  9.  it  would  read: 
"who  is  under  Indictment  for.  or  who  has 
been  convicted  in  any  court,  of  a  crime 
of  violence  punishable  by  Imprisonment 
for  a  term  exceeding  1  year." 

I  think  there  should  be  a  distinction 
made  between  crimes  of  violence  and 
other  crimes.  I  think  this  would  get  at 
what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

If  the  Senator  would  agree,  there 
would  have  to  be  a  similar  modification 
of  his  amendment  on  page  4  and  on  page 
6. 

I  am  suggesting  that  we  make  this 
conviction  or  indictment  for  a  crime  re- 
late to  a  crime  of  violence  as  distin- 
guished from  other  crimes  which  do  not 
have  any  particular  relationship  to  fire- 
arms. Of  course,  I  would  include  in  that 
crime  of  violence  such  crimes  as  kid- 
naping {ind  other  things. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  So  that  it  would  read, 
on  page  2,  "who  has  been  convicted  in 
any  court  of  a  crime  of  vicdence  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceed- 
ing 1  year." 

Mr.  DODD.  I  beUeve  that  would  de- 
stroy the  purpose  of  Senator  E^rvln's 
amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  offered  a  good  amendment, 
which  described  a  felony.  A  simple  as- 
sault would  be  a  crime  of  violence. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  leave  in  the  term  of  a  period  of  1 
year? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wrote  out  approxi- 
mately IS  amendments  to  be  put  in  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  wish  to  imdo 
what  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  done.  This  could  then  read  as  I  have 
suggested,  with  this  addition:  "Crime  of 
violence  punishable  as  a  felony  by  im- 
prisonment." Then  we  would  deal  only 
with  felonies,  but  they  would  be  crimes 


of  violence  pimishable  by  terms  of  over 
1  year. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  I  believe  that  is  a  good 
point. 

Would  the  Senator  f nun  Iowa  read,  for 
the  Record,  his  modification  on  each 
page?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  P«x 
In  the  chair).  The  time  of  the  Senator 
has  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  the  Senator  5 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eleven 
minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  the  Senator  2  min- 
utes on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  modification  I  sug- 
gested is  as  follows:  On  page  2,  change 
the  paragraph  beginning  on  line  8,  run- 
ning through  line  12,  as  follows: 

(3)  restrictions  on  issuance  of  a  permit  to 
a  person  who  is  under  indictment  for,  or  who 
has  been  convicted  in  any  court  of,  a  crime 
of  violence  punishable  as  a  felony  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year,  or 
who  is  a  fugitive  from  Justice;  j^ 

On  page  4,  starting  with  the  word 
"that"  on  line  3,  have  the  remainder  of 
the  sentence  read  as  follows: 

That  he  is  not  under  indictment  for.  or  lias 
not  been  convicted  m  any  court  of,  a  crime 
of  violence  punishable  as  a  felony  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year — 

And  so  on.  On  page  6,  starting  at  the 
top  of  the  page,  have  the  lines  I  am 
covering  now  read  as  follows: 

If  such  person  has  been  Issued  such  Ucenae 
and  subseqiiently  is  placed  under  Indictment 
for,  or  convicted  In  any  court  of,  a  crime  of 
violence  punishable  as  a  felony  by  Imprleon- 
ment  for  a  term  exceeding  1  year — 

And  SO  on.  Those  are  the  three  modifi- 
cations, and  I  believe  they  would  tie  in 
with  the  concept  behind  this  amendment, 
and  would  also  fit  in  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  previously 
done  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  accept 
the  modifications,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  text 
of  the  modifications  will  have  to  be  sent 
to  the  desk. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  reject  this  amendment,  l)e- 
cause  it  is  another  registration  amend- 
ment, for  all  practical  purposes,  so  far  as 
concealable  weapons  are  concerned. 

After  we  had  passed  the  safe  streets 
bill,  I  discovered  that  it  would  affect 
people  in  a  number  of  States,  including 
my  own  State,  who  had  been  convicted 
only  of  misdemeanors.  And  that  serious 
mistake  was  committed  after  long  study 
of  the  matter. 

We  would  be  legislating  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  with  the  acceptance  of  this 
amendment.  This  is  a  difficult  field  in 
which  to  legislate  even  with  time  for 
deUberation  and  study.  We  should  not 
adopt  an  amendment  which  would  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  the  States  in  many 
respects.  I  am  uncertain  about  what  the 
amendment  as  modifled  would  do.  I  hope 
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the  Senate  wlU  reject  the  amendment 
and  take  the  bll  as  It  came  from  the 
committee,  with  the  amendments  that 
have  alreaiidy  bee  n  adopted. 

Mr.  TYDINOS  The  modlflcatlons  In- 
corporate the  lai  guage  stiggested  by  the 
Senator  from  No  rth  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  V  '01  somebody  read  the 
modifications? 

Mr.  TYDINOS  They  are,  on  page  2  of 
the  amendment  (No.  946),  lines  8 
through  12:  "res  ;rlctions  on  issuance  of 
a  permit  to  a  pen  on  who  is  under  indict- 
ment or  who  hai  been  convicted  in  any 
court  of  a  crime,'  and  here  we  added  the 
same  language  t  le  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  added  of  violence  punishable 
as  a  felony  by  imprisonment  for  a  term 
exceeding  1  year. ' 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Tt  e  trouble  Is  that  it  does 
not  do  It.  It  leav  ts  it  where  the  punish- 
ment exceeds  1  yi  lar,  and  a  misdemeanor 
in  my  State  and  ii  l  many  other  States 

Mr.  TYDINOS  We  said  "felony"— for 
a  criBxe  punish  kble  as  a  felony.  We 
amended  it  with  the  language  that  the 
Senator  used  in  lis  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Ii[y  amendment  left  out 
anything  about  i  year.  It  said  a  felony 
under  Federal  or  State  law. 

I  sincerely  ho>e  the  Senate  will  not 
legislate  at  this  I  ute  hour  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  andjwlll  reject  the  amend- 
ment as  modified. 

The    PRESIEllNG     OFFICER.     Who 


yields  time? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  const  snt  that  I  be  permitted 
to  introduce  Ser  ators  from  Uberla  who 
are  visiting  thii  country,  without  the 
time  being  charg  ed  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDI IQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  ^air  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


VISIT  TO  THE 
TARIEil 

Mr.  HARTKE. 


SENATE  BY  DIQNI- 
OF  LIBERIA 


.  Mr.  President,  the  coun- 
try of  Liberia  ha  i  been  a  longtime  friend 
of  the  United  St  fttes.  Visiting  with  us  at 
the  Capitol  toda^  are  Ambassador  Sam- 
Senator  Elisabeth  Col- 
lins of  Bong  Cnmty,  Senator  Joshua 
Harmon  of  Grana_Bassa  County,  Repre- 
sentative J.  C.  N.  toward  of  Montserrado 
County,  and  B  epresentative  Thomas 
Flndlay  of  Oranl  Bassa  County.  [Ap- 
plause. Senators  islng.] 

Mr.  HARTKE  Mr.  President.  I  am 
aware  that  a  voti  i  is  about  to  take  place. 
I  hope  that  Memi  ers  of  the  Senate,  after 
completing  their  vote,  will  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  their  respects  to  these 
distlngi^ed  fiends  of  the  United 
States. 


GUN  COl 


'NTRO: 


•L  ACT  OF  1968 


The  Senate  rtsimied  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  ( 3.  3633)  to  amend  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
better  control  of  the  Interstate  traffic 
in  firearms. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  M^.  President,  the  amend- 
the  Senate  to  8.  3633, 
the  State  Fireaikns  C(»itrol  AniBtance 
Act,  creates  a  Fideral  licensing  system 
concealed  weapons  and 
is  designed  to  ooi  ibat  the  increasing  tide 
of  crime  in  the  U  lited  States.  Tills  legis- 


lation is  patterned  after  a  measure  put 
forward  by  Senator  Dnucsur  during  Ju- 
diciary Committee  deliberations  on  the 
State  Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act, 
and  addresses  itself  to  a  major  weapon 
of  crime — the  handgim  or  so-called  con. 
cealed  weapon. 

In  1967  a  firearm  was  used  in  63  per- 
cent of  the  murders  committed  in  the 
United  States.  Of  those  firearms  used  for 
murder,  76  percent  were  handguns,  14 
percent  shotguns,  and  10  percent  rifles. 

This  measure  will  encourage  the  en- 
actment of  effective  State  permit  laws  to 
prevent  criminal  and  irresponsible  per- 
sons from  obtaining  and  using  handguns. 
Moreover,  it  will  protect  the  citizens  of 
those  States  that  have  enacted  licensing 
legislation  from  the  lawless  acts  of  armed 
persohs  coming  from  other  States  that 
have  not  adopted  such  measures. 

Basically,  this  licensing  system  is  a 
means  of  denying  fugitives,  criminals, 
addicts,  and  mental  defectives  access  to 
handgxms.  Every  purchaser,  possessor,  or 
user  of  such  firearms  would  have  to  have 
a  license.  To  get  a  license,  he  would  sub- 
mit a  statement  a£Qrming  that  he  is  at 
least  18  years  old,  has  never  been  con- 
victed of  a  felony  or  committed  to  an 
institution  by  a  court  on  the  groimds  of 
alcoholism,  narcotics  addiction,  or  men- 
tal incompetence,  that  he  is  not  imder 
indictment  or  a  fugitive  from  Justice,  and 
is  not  otherwise  prohibited  by  law  from 
obtaining  a  weapon. 

Issuance  of  a  license  would  be  auto- 
matic to  all  law-abiding  citizens,  with- 
out any  discretion  on  the  part  of  the 
issuing  officer.  Denial  would  be  automatic 
In  the  case  of  felons,  fugitives,  adjudged 
alcoholics,  addicts,  and  mental  incom- 
petents, and  those  under  18. 

In  those  States  that  enact  licensing 
legislation  aimed  at  protecting  the  public 
from  essentially  the  same  class  of  per- 
sons, the  State  system  would  preempt 
totaUy  the  Federal  system.  In  those 
States  not  enacting  such  legislation 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  the  Federal  law, 
a  temporary  system  of  Federal  licensing 
would  be  put  in  effect. 

This  is  workable  legislation.  It  is  aimed 
at  a  principal  weapon  of  crime  in  the 
United  States.  It  will  not  unduly  inter- 
fere with  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
law-abiding  citizens,  himters,  sportsmen, 
and  collectors  who  make  legitimate  use 
of  firearms.  It  will  safeguard  the  public 
from  criminal  and  irresponsible  use  of 
firearms.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  mytlme. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU.         

Mr.  MANSFIE2J3  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 


Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "^'nay."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlctt],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PcLBRiGHT] ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harus],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hatden],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McOovern]  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roneyJ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  OrueningI  is  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PciBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Orveninc],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McOovern],  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  would  vote 
•nay." 

Also,  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — ^yeas  35, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 


(No.  282  Leg.] 

YEAS— SS 

Aiken 

Hart 

Percy 

Bayb 

Hartke 

Prozmlre 

Brewster 

Inotiye 

Brooke 

Javiu 

RlblcoS 

Case 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Clark 

Kucbel 

Cooper 

lilclntyie 

Symington 

Dodd 

MUler 

Ty  dings 

FOD« 

Mondale 

WlUlanu.  N.J. 

OoodeU 

Nelson 

Yarborougb 

Oore 

Pastore 

Young,  Oblo 

Orlflin 

FeU 

NAYS--t9 

AUott 

Errln 

Blontoya 

Anderaon 

Fannin 

Moss 

Baker 

Hansen 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Murpby 

Hoggs 

Hlckenlooper 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

Hin 

Piouty 

Byrd.Va. 

HoUand 

RuaaeU 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holllngs 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Spong 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Stennls 

Cburch 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idabo 

Tburmond 

OtirtU 

Tower 

Dlrksen 

liagnuaon 

WUUams.Del. 

Domlnlck 

McCleUu 

Toung,N.Dak 

Kastlanil 

McOee 

BUender 

Metealf 

PRESENT  AND  QIVINa   A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
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So  Mr.  Typings'  amendment  (No.  946) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  36,  line  9,  strike  out  tbe  period  and 
insert  In  lieu  tbereof :  ";  And  provided  fur- 
ther, Tbat,  notwltbstandlng  any  other  pro- 
visions of  tbts  Title,  the  Secretary  shall  au- 
thorize tbe  Importation  of  categories  of  fire- 
arms not  i}ecullarly  susceptible  to  criminal 
use  for  which  there  is  an  active  market  for 
sporting  and  other  legitimate  purposes." 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  considering  proposed  amendments 
to  title  IV  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
Act.  Changes  have  been  recommended 
for  the  pur];x)8e  of  correcting  what  were 
felt  to  be  inequities  contained  in  the  bill. 
To  me,  among  t^e  most  glaring  of  these 
is  that  contained  in  the  sections  which 
result  in  the  elimination  of  the  importa- 
tion of  substantial  varieties  of  newly 
manufactured  firearms. 

No  matter  how  one  feels  regarding  the 
merits  of  gun-control  legislation,  I  think 
he  can  in  good  conscience  supix>rt  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  which  miti- 
gates the  import  restrictions  on  newly 
manufactured  firearms  and  foreign  sur- 
plus military  firearms.  This  will  have  no 
effect  on  the  availability  of  firearms  gen- 
erally in  this  country,  and.  thus,  on  gun 
control  as  such,  because  virtually  every 
handgim  newly  manufactured  overseas 
for  importation  into  the  U.S.  market  is  a 
copy  of  an  existing  U.S.-made  handgim. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  exten- 
sive discussion  has  taken  place  on  the 
availability  of  the  foreign  manufactured 
popular  "Saturday  night  special  revolv- 
er," and  arguments  were  aidvanced  that 
the  Import  provision  in  question  was  nec- 
essary to  restrict  the  supply  of  such  a 
weapon.  I  am  now  advised  that  two  dif- 
ferent domestic  manufacturers  are  pro- 
ducing virtually  the  identical  weapon 
and  at  a  cost  to  the  American  public  that 
is  less  than  that  charged  for  the  Earo- 
pean  version. 

Realistically,  ISi.  President,  the  only 
■  effect  of  continuing  the  Import  provision 
in  the  gun-control  bill  will  be  to  create 
a  windfall  for  domestic  manufacturers. 
Identical  items,  which  could  not  be 
classed  as  "sporting."  are  being,  and  will 
be,  manufactured  domestically  in  what- 
ever quantities  American  manufacturers 
can  produce  and  maHcet  profitably.  The 
only  result,  of  course,  will  be  damage  to 
American  import  businesses  and  their 
employees  and  disruption  of  contracts 
with  maoiuf acturing  entitles  in  friendly 
nations.  Section  925(d)  will  do  no  more 
than  protect  a  domestic  industry  which 
has  not  even  asked  for  aid.  There  will  be 
no  benefit  to  our  country  in  the  sense  of 
meeting  the  stated  purposes  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  Act.  Crime  will  not 
be  reduced  in  any  way.  I  believe  that  the 
wproach  taken  by  section  925(d)  as  it  is 
written,  is  bad  law.  and  that  the  consid- 
erable number  of  decent  law-abiding 
Americans  who  buy  guns  have  a  right 
to  prefer  features  resulting  from  foreign 
manufacture  or  manufactured  to  mili- 
tary specifications  or  perhaps  to  shop 


around  for  tbe  lowest  available  prices. 
It  is  one  thing  to  take  firearms  peculiar- 
ly susceptible  to  crime  out  of  commerce 
or  to  place  them  imder  special  restric- 
tions, but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  set 
a  precedent  here  for  cutting  off  the 
source  of  any  class  of  firearms  for  which 
there  is  a  legitimate  demtmd  in  the 
United  States. 

We  are  not  here  deciding  that  guns 
are  bad,  that  American  citizens  are  not 
comi>etent  to  own  and  handle  guns,  that 
commerce  in  guns  is  a  gray  and  unsavory 
part  of  American  business.  Therefore,  we 
should  not  chip  away  through  the  process 
of  discrimination  against  lower  priced 
firearms,  or  highly  popular  high-priced 
sporting  gims.  Let  us  not  be  carried  away 
by  the  seriousness  of  the  crime  problem 
to  the  point  where  we  invite  the  Treasury 
Department  to  tell  Americans  what  fire- 
arms they  can  and  cannot  buy  without 
regard  to  specific  characteristics  which 
make  the  firearm  a  tool  of  crime. 

Our  concern  here  is  to  stop  crime  and 
the  criminal  element.  It  is  not  in  any 
way  to  handicap  or  Impose  any  gun  re- 
strictions upon  the  good,  decent,  law- 
abiding  citizen. 

That  is  the  simple  purpose  of  my 
amendment  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  it.  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrxjska]  . 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
yielded  some  time?  I  would  wish  to  ask 
my  colleague  some  questions,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  10  minutes  on 
the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Do  we  have  any  defini- 
tion as  to  what  constitutes  "sporting 
purposes  in  the  import  provisions  of  the 
committee  bill"? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  the  bill  uses  the 
language  "sporting  purposes."  The  re- 
port spells  that  further  on  page  38  under 
the  designation  section  925 (d)  as  follows : 

SECTION    935(D) 

This  subsection  gives  the  Secretary  author- 
ity to  permit  the  importation  of  ammunition 
and  of  certain  types  of  firearms — (1)  those 
imported  for  scientific  or  research  purposes 
or  for  use  in  competition  or  training  under 
chapter  401  of  Utte  10  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code:  (2)  an  unserviceable  firearm  other 
than  a  macbinegun;  (3)  those  firearms  not 
coming  within  tbe  purview  of  tbe  National 
Firearms  Act  (26  U.8.C.  5801  et  seq.)  and 
suitable  for  sporting  purposes  (in  tbe  case 
of  surplus  military  weapons,  this  type  is  lim- 
ited to  shotguns  and  rifles),  and  those  pre- 
viously taken  out  of  the  United  States.  The 
subsection  contains  a  proviso  permitting  tbe 
Secretary  to  authorize  the  importation  of  a 
firearm  or  ammunition  for  classification  pur- 
poses. 

Tbe  standards  set  forth  in  this  subsection 
for  tbe  importation  of  firearms  are  designed 
and  Intended  to  provide  for  the  importation 
of  quality  made,  sporting  firearms.  Including 
pistols,  rifles,  and  shotguns,  such  as  those 
manufactured  and  imported  by  Browning 
and  other  such  manufacturers  and  Importers 
of  firearms. 

It  wu  made  clear  at  tbe  bearings  that 
tbe  imports  which  provided  perhaps  the 
greatest  aggravation  to  big  city  crime  were 
extiemely  cheap  .22-callber  revolvers  made 
largely  in  Europe  for  tbe  UJ3.  market.  Tbe 


difficulty  of  defining  weapons  characteristics 
to  meet  this  target,  without  discriminating 
against  sporting  quality  firearms,  was  a  major 
restson  why  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
been  given  fairly  broad  discretion  In  defining 
and  administering  tbe  import  prohibition. 

However,  it  is  not  intended  tbat  a  starter 
gun  (as  defined  in  section  921(a)  (3)  of  this 
title)  which  is  lmp)orted  for  nonsporting  pur- 
poses, such  as  for  conversion  to  a  lethal  fire- 
arm upon  importation,  or  subsequent  there- 
to, be  allowed  to  be  imported.  The  com- 
mittee's record  is  clear  tbat  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  starter  guns  have  been  im- 
ported into  this  country  for  nonsporting 
purposes  and  their  continued  importation 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order  within  the  United  States. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Secretary  es- 
tablish a  council  that  would  provide  guid- 
ance and  assistance  to  him  in  determining 
those  firearms  which  meet  the  criteria  for 
importation  into  the  United  States.  Such  a 
coimcil  could  Include  representatives  of  gov- 
ernment, firearms  Industry,  including  fire- 
arms importers,  the  sporting  fraternity,  and 
firearms  research  organizations,  designated 
by  the  Secretary. 

Such  a  council  would  have  substantial  in- 
formation available  upon  which  to  draw 
their  conclusions.  Including  the  hearing  rec- 
ords of  the  Judiciary  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
and  tbe  several  reports  tbat  have  been  issued 
by  the  committee  with  regard  to  the  prob- 
lem of  gun  control. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  the  Olympic 
shooting  competition  be  a  "sporting  pur- 
pose"? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  What  about  trap  and 
skeet  shooting? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  would  think  so.  I  would 
ttiink  that  trap  and  skeet  shooting  would 
certainly  be  a  sporting  activity. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  the  Camp  Perry 
national  matches  be  considered  a  "sport- 
ing purpose"? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  that  would  not  fall  in 
that  arena.  It  should  be  described  as  a 
sporting  purpose. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  understand  the  only 
difference  is  in  the  type  of  firearms  used 
at  Camp  Perry  which  includes  a  wide 
variety  of  military  types  as  well  as  c<»n- 
mercial.  Would  all  of  these  firearms  be 
classified  as  weapons  constituting  a 
"sporting  purpose"? 

Mr.  DODD.  No.  I  would  not  say  so. 
I  think  when  we  get  into  that,  we  defi- 
nitely get  into  a  military  type  of  weapon 
for  use  in  matches  like  those  at  Camp 
Perry;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  generally 
described  as  a  sporting  weapon.  It  is  a 
military  weapon.  I  assume  they  have  cer- 
tain types  of  competition  in  which  they 
use  these  military  weapons  as  they  would 
in  an  otherwise  completely  sporting 
event.  I  do  not  think  that  fact  would 
change  the  nature  of  the  weapon  from 
a  military  to  a  sporting  one. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Is  it  not  true  tliat  mili- 
tary weapons  are  used  in  Olsmipic  com- 
petition also? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  can  tell  me.  I  am  not  well 
informed  on  that. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  they  are.  Would  the  Senator  be 
inclined  to  modify  his  response  if  I  say 
that  is  true? 

Mr.  DODD.  It  is  not  that  I  doubt  the 
Senator's  word.  Here  again  I  would  have 
to  say  that  if  a  military  weapon  is  used 
in  a  special  sporting  event,  it  does  not 
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become  a  sporting 
tary  weapon  used 
event.  I  think  the 


weftpon.  It  Is  a  mlll- 
n  a  special  sporting 
Senator  would  agree 
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with  that.  I  do  n<t  know  how  el«e  we 
could  describe  it. 

Mr  HANSEN.  Vlth  reference  to  the 
questions  I  have  Ju  rt  asked,  is  there  any 
other  restriction  oi  i  any  type  of  firearm 
other  than  those  d  »flned  under  the  pro- 
vlsiona  of  the  Natl  mal  Firearms  Act? 

Mr.  DODD.  Are  iiere  any  other  types 


f ith  reference  to  thoee 
_iy  restriction  on  any 
her  than  those  defined 
ions  of  the  National 


than  those  desert 
Mr.  HANSEN, 
questions.  Is  there 
type  of  firearm  o^ 
under   the  prov" 
Firearms  Act?        , 

Mr.  DODD.  Of /course:  military  sur 
plus  weap(His,  cert  sdnly. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  But  there  are  no  re- 
strictions on  dom(  stically  produced  fire- 
arms; is  ttiat  true 

Mr.  DODD.  N(  ;  unless  the  several 
S^tes  br  any  of  t  le  States  may  impose 
such  rwlrtctions,  there  is  nothing  of  that 
nature  in  this  bill. 

I  hope  I  underAand  the  SMiator  cor- 
rectly. I  assume,  mr  example,  the  Sena- 
tor Is  thinking  of  .B2-caliber  guns  manu- 
factured by  an  -American  company  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  1  liat  would  be  an  ex- 
ample. 
Mr  DODD.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  the  purchase 
price  or  general  onditior.  of  a  firearm 
relate  itself  in  an  r  manner  to  Its  daa- 
siflcation  of  a  fliearm  to  be  used  for 

"sporting  purpose'  ?  

Mr.  DODD.  Not  ipeciflcally.  While  cer- 
tain firearms  ma;'  be  designated  non- 
Importable  and  at  the  same  time  be  in- 
expoisive,  the  cos ;  of  the  weapon  is  not 
Che  decisive  facUr.  I  think  there  are 
some  very  expensive  sporting  weapons. 
I  have  heard  of  g  Jns  costing  $5,000  and 
more.  I  suppose  tl  ere  are  military  weap- 
ons that  cost  muc  i  money.  But  I  do  not 
think  the  price  it  the  standard,  nor  do 
I  think  it  should  b  '.. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Do  Imported  firearms 
differ  from  those  produced  within  the 

United  States?  

le  of  them  do.  The 

IS  been  dumped  into 

tie  hundreds  of  thou- 

^table  weapon.  I  do  not 

,   ling  like  it  in  this 

ito  that  in  our  Inves- 

aail-order  traffic.  We 

in  California  who 

irter  pistols  and  then 

would  fire  .22-call- 

ition. 

^„^ „        use  blanks,  but  they 

are  readily  conve  lible  to  fire  .22-caliber 
rimfire  ammunitl  m  wliich  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous situation.  So  tliat  type  of  gun  is 
not  manufacture  I  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  HANSEN,  t  is  my  understanding 
that  starter  plsto  s  are  manufactured  in 
the  United  Stat<  5.  They  are  not  Iden- 
tical, but  quite  sli  illar. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  q  lite  agree  that  they  are 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  But 
my  point  is  thes  are  not  convertible,  as 
are  foreign-mad;  gims.  into  .22-callber 
rimfire  weapons. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Are  imported  rifles  and 
shotguns  any  dl  ferent  from  thoee  pro- 
duced domestica  ly? 


Mr.   DODD. 
starter  pistol 
this  country  by 
sands  is  an  adj 
think  we  make 
country.  We  ran 
tlgation  of  the 
found  three  ven 
imported  180,000 
altered  them  so 
ber  rimfire  amm 

The  starter 


Mr.  DODD.  Not  that  I  know  of.  Some 
may  be  better  and  some  inferior;  but 
fflmnar  shotguns  and  riflea — and  this  is 
determined  by  calibration  and  other 
standards — are  the  same  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  the  same  kinds  of  weapons. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  If  domestically  produced 
firearms  are  not  unlike  their  imported 
companions,  wliy  do  we  have  a  distinc- 
tion made  between  "sporting  purpose" 
within  the  import  section? 

Mr  DODD.  Because  our  country  lias 
been  flooded  with  weapons  such  as  I 
have  described— starter  pistols  with 
blanlcs.  Some  of  them  were  military  sur- 
plus. Tliat  was  the  reason  for  excluding 
them.  We  foimd  we  were  the  only  coun- 
try in  the  world  that  allowed  military 
surplus  weapons  to  be  sold  to  its  citi- 
zens, until  we  stopped  it.  So  that  was  a 
reason,  in  addition  to  the  reason  I  have 
already  given,  that  many  of  these  guns 
were  simply  sent  over  here  so  they  could 
be  made  into  really  dangerous  weapons. 
They  were  not  what  they  were  repre- 
sented to  be  at  all. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator correctly,  he  said  that  despite  the 
fact  tliat  a  military  weapon  may  be  used 
in  a  sporting  event,  it  did  not,  by  that 
action,  become  a  sporting  rifle.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  would  seem  right  to 
me. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  With  the  Senator's  own 
definition,  I  come  back  to  my  original 
question:  What  good  reason  Is  there  for 
excluding  foreign-produced  firearms  used 
for  "sporting  piuTxwe"? 

Mr.  DODD.  We  do  not.  We  speciflcaUy 
make  that  exclusion.  If  a  gun,  a  rifle,  a 
shotgun,  or  a  handgun  is  useful  for  a 
"sporting  purpose."  there  is  no  proliibi- 
tion  against  its  importation. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Does  not  the  import 
section  of  this  bill  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween foreign  made  and  domestically 
produced  flrearms  with  regard  to  "sport- 
ing purpose"? 

Mr.  DODD.  Is  the  Senator  talking 
abut  rifles  and  shotgims  or  handguns? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Whatever  kind  of  gun 
comes  \mder  the  classiflcation. 

Mr.  DODD.  As  I  said  previously  the 
language  says  no  firearms  will  be  ad- 
mitted into  this  country  unless  they  are 
genuine  sporting  weapons. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  My  question,  then,  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  is  this:  What 
rationale  is  tenable  or  is  reasonable  to 
prohibit  or  restrict  or  in  any  way  limit 
the  Importation  of  a  gim,  a  copy  or  a  very 
similar  facsimile  of  which  can  be  made, 
produced,  and  sold  in  this  coimtry? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  the  Senator  and 
I  know  what  a  genuine  sporting  gxm  Is. 
Obviously,  a  40-  or  50-year-old  military 
surplus  .45-callber  gun  is  not;  neither  is 
a  .38  caliber  or  a  .36  caliber  or  a  .32 
caliber.  They  are  not  used  in  skeetshoot- 
ing  or  trapshooting  or  hunting.  Some 
people  carry  handguns  in  hunting,  not 
particularly  where  I  live,  but  they  do  in 
the  Par  West  and  Northwest.  However, 
I  do  not  think  they  carry  any  such  gun 
as  I  have  described.  I  think  most  of  them 
carry  a  higher  quality  weapon.  The 
handgun  that  would  be  importable  as 
a  sport  gun  Is  one  that  Is  generally  suited 
for  targetshooting.  skeetshootlng,  and 
trapshooting  and  himting. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Are  Imported  handguns 
any  different  from  thoee  which  are  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  DODD.  Some  of  them  are.  Some 
of  them  are  very  similar. 

BIr.  HANSEN.  Are  there  any  basic  de- 
sign differences  that  the  Senator  can 
point  out  that  would  make  it  possible  to 
say  whether  a  gim  is  manufactured  in 
this  country  or  has  been  imported 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have  ahready  said  the 
.22-caliber  converted  starter  gun  is  one 
where  the  design  is  different.  We  also 
have  such  converted  weapons  in  larger 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Are  there  any  safety 
standards  which  may  be  different? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  depends  on  where 
they  come  from.  In  some  countries 
standards  are  higher  than  others.  If 
they  are  high,  they  can  be  imported.  If 
they  are  useless  jimk,  they  cannot. 

That  was  our  point,  to  keep  out  of  the 
United  States  what  were  really  the  junk 
guns  that  came  flooding  in  here  l>y  the 
hundreds  of  thousands,  in  addition  to 
tlie  thousands  of  gim  parts  which  were 
easily  convertible,  which  could  be  used 
by  iieople  who  should  not  have  this  type 
of  weapon  which  they  obtained  from 
mail-order  houses. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Are  imported  handguns 
usually  subject  to  proof  testing  abroad? 
Mr.  DODD.  One  of  oxu:  witnesses  said 
his  gims  were  test  fired  in  Germany  l)e- 
fore  they  were  dismantled  and  sent  to 
America  as  parts.  Our  record  is  not  com- 
plete on  that. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that,  in  many  instances,  foreign  gims 
are  subjected,  as  a  rule,  to  more  safety 
tests  than  domestically  produced  ones. 
Mr.  DODD.  I  am  not  informed  as  to 
that. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  was  wondering  what 
the  Senator's  opinion  was  on  ttiat. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  really  do  not  know.  That 
information  was  not  relevant  to  our  in- 
quiry. We  simply  assumed  that,  if  a  cer- 
tain imported  gtm  blew  up  in  someone's 
hand,  it  was  unsafe.  And  that  happened 
frequently  with  the  kinds  of  guns  I  am 
talking  about. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Are  domestic  handguns 
subject  to  proof  testing? 

Mr.  DODD.  In  this  coimtry?  I  have  al- 
ways thought  they  were. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  the  Senator  know 
what  make  or  what  manufacturer? 

Mr.  DODD.  Well.  I  have  always  heard 
of  New  Haven  and  Hartford  in  this  con- 
nection. They  have  testing  ranges,  I 
think  they  call  them. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Is  there  any  distinct 
difference  relating  to  Imported  firearms, 
pricewlse,  as  compared  with  those  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  DODD.  Some  prices  are  very  close, 
very  much  the  same.  Some  are  not.  I 
could  answer  generally  by  saying  that 
some  are  and  some  are  not. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  me  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
my  distinguished  colleague  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  comes  about  by  reason  of  an 
unnecessary  and  imdue  limitation  on  im- 
portation of  guns.  The  pertinent  lan- 
guage of  the  committee  bill  Is  found  on 
page  34,  starting  at  line  6,  where  it  is 
provided  that  "the  Secretary  may  au- 
thorize a  firearm  or  ammunition  to  be 
imported   or  brought  into   the  United 

States."  ..     ,    ^  , 

Then  dropping  down  to  the  last  lew 
lines  on  the  page,  "if  It  Is  generally  recog- 
nized as  particularly  suitable  for  or  read- 
ily adaptable  to  sporting  purposes," 

There  are  people  who  believe  that  this 
language  is  too  narrow.  It  should  be 
broadened.  One  way  of  putting  it  very 
simply  would  be  to  extend  this  authority 
to  flrearms  suitable  for  sporting  as  weU 
as  other  lawful  purposes. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
California,  of  which  I  am  privUeged  to 
support,  provides  that  the  Secretary  shaU 
authorize  the  Importation  of  categories 
of  flrearms  not  particularly  susceptible 
to  criminal  use,  for  which  there  Is  an 
active  market  for  sporting  and  other 
legitimate  purposes. 

There  is  not  any  sense  in  restricting  the 
use  to  sporting  purposes.  There  are  other 
lawful  and  legitimate  purposes— self- 
defense  and  protection,  protection  of  in- 
dustrial plants,  to  name  a  few.  There  is 
also  the  matter  of  collectors'  Items,  which 
category  might  not  be  Included  as  a 
sporting  purpose. 

The  result  of  that  narrow  language  Is 
twofold:  First.  It  deprives  the  U.S.  gun 
owner  and  user  of  a  choice  of  guns  of 
foreign  make.  Second,  the  restrictive 
language  foimd  in  this  biU  is  the  subject 
of  protest  by  seven  GATT  countries. 
These  nations  have  protested  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  threatening  retalia- 
tion because  of  this  limitation  on  Imports 
from  their  countries.  Those  countries 
are  Belgium,  West  Germany.  France. 
Italy.  Luxembourg,  the  Netheriands.  and 
Spain. 

It  se«ns  to  those  of  us  who  support 
this  amendment  that  this  restriction 
should  be  broadened  not  to  a  point  where 
It  will  be  harmful.  Not  to  the  point  of 
importing  guns  which  are  not  desirable. 
Imports  are  already  controlled  by  licens- 
ing through  the  Office  of  Munitions  Con- 
trol by  the  VS.  Department  of  State, 
and  In  addition  Incoming  shipments 
are  controlled  by  TJS.  customs. 

The  Office  of  Munitions  Control  has, 
through  Its  licensing  procedures,  already 
embargoed  the  Importation  of  destruc- 
tive devices.  They  have  an  effective  em- 
bargo on  automatic  weapons.  They  have 
now  Included  .22-callber  flrearms  on  their 
munitions  list,  and  therefore  subject  to 
an  Import  license. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  the  fact  that  this  includes 
starting  pistols,  .22  starter  pistols  for 
sporting  events. 

So  there  is  ample  authority  for  the 
Imposition  of  import  controls  insofar  as 
any  harmful  or  dangerous  guns  are 
concerned. 

The  term  "sporting  purposes"  does  not 
include  all  of   the  weapons  that  the 
American  buyer  should  have  to  choose 
from.  It  would  be  well  to  broaden  that 
definition,  as  well  as  the  authority  of  the 


Secretary  to  authorize  imports.  It  should 
be  done,  and  I  hope  it  wiill)e  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  liave  exph-ed. 

Mr.    HRUSKA.    I    ask    for    2    more 
minutes. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Fine. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  is  no  reason  why 
guns  of  foreign  origin  should  be  sub- 
jected to  any  different  control  than  gims 
of  domestic  manufacture.  Mr.  President, 
for  years  the  domestic  manufacturers  of 
gims  have  tried  to  get  some  kind  of  regu- 
lation and  limitation  of  Imports.  The  ap- 
proach in  this  bill  is  a  back  door  route  to 
their  goal,  because  it  Is  not  In  a  finance 
bill.  We  have  here  a  provision  which  gets 
into  the  field  that  belongs  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  rather  than  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  reason  why  we  should  favor 
domestic  manufacturers  in  this  way,  and 
In  doing  so  cut  off  the  American  cus- 
tomer, the  American  gun  owner  and  gun 
fan.  from  having  his  choice  of  weapons. 
So  I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California  will  be  agreed  to  and 
that  it  will  become  a  part  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  hl»  remarks.  He 
has  pointed  out  with  much  greater  def- 
inition than  I  could  command  exactiy 
the  point.  The  basic  point  Involved  is 
that  we  are  concerned  here  with  stopping 
the  criminal  use  of  guns.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned with  further  penalizing  the  good 
citizen,  the  man  who,  for  the  protection 
of  his  home,  his  farm  or  ranch,  should 
be  given  a  free  choice  of  the  kind  of  fire- 
arm that  he  might  want  to  use. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Often  It  is  said  that 
these  imports  are  cheap  and  dangerous, 
made  out  of  pot  metal,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing. 

Mr.  President,  on  that  score  I  would 
be  very  much  opposed  to  them,  but  I 
would  also  be  opposed  to  the  same  kind 
of  cheap,  pot  metal  gims  that  are  made 
in  this  country.  If  guns  are  to  be  barred 
because  they  are  cheap  and  dangerous, 
and  will  blow  up  in  a  man's  face,  the 
same  test  should  be  applied  to  guns 
made  in  this  country.  The  catalogs  are 
full  of  cheap  domestic  guns  of  that  kind. 
I  am  opposed  to  all  such  guns.  The 
Murphy  amendent,  if  approved,  would 
bar  starter  guns  from  coming  into  this 
country. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
In  many  cases,  the  manufacturer  will 
give  you  a  warning  as  to  the  kind  of  am- 
munition you  may  use  with  any  kind  of 
safety. 

FV)rtunately,  I  do  not  think  the  market 
for  that  type  of  gun  is  very  great.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  that  type  of  gun  Is 
dangerous  in  any  case.  There  should  be 
standards  and  tests  to  prevent  its  being 
marketed.  I  am  surprised  there  are  not. 
My  amendment  is  certainly  not  designed 
to  permit  the  Importation  of  such  guns. 
It  particularly  restrains  the  Secretary 
from  allowing  guns  "peculiarly  suscep- 
tible to  criminal  use"  from  being  brought 
in. 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  r«nainder 

of  my  time. 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  how  much 

time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  17  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  Senate  will  reject  this 
amendment.  It  would  open  the  floodgates 
and  make  this  country  a  dumping  ground 
for  every  cheap  handgun  manufactured 
overseas. 

In  the  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  1965, 
the  chief  of  police  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  said 
that  more  than  80  percent  of  criminal 
guns  confiscated  from  arrestees  were  for- 
eign made,  cheap  $5  or  $10  Saturday 
night  specials,  as  they  call  them. 

The  rate  of  handgun  imports  for  the 
first  3  months  of  this  year  was  more  than 
seven  times  the  entire  handgun  Importa- 
tion for  the  year  1958.  That  may  be  fine 
for  the  few  companies  that  Import  these 
cheap  $5  or  $10  handguns,  but  it  cer- 
tainly has  nothing  to  do  with  the  legiti- 
mate sportsman,  with  the  legitimate 
marksman.  This  is  a  market  which  is 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  criminal 
element,  the  Juvenile  element,  the  type  of 
person  we  do  not  want  having  these 
handguns,  which  are  frequently  conceal- 
able  weapons,  to  get  to.  I  sincerely  hope 
the  Senate  will  reject  this  special  Interest 
amendment.  ^„    ^ 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  will  yield  on  the  Sen- 
ator's time. 

Mr.   MURPHY.   Mr.   President,   how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  14  mmutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  ap- 
parently did  not  hear  my  remarks.  With 
reference  to  the  Saturday  night  specials, 
I  made  reference  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  this  exact  same  type  of  gun  being 
manufactured  domestically  and  it  is  on 
the  market  at  even  cheaper  prices.  I  ob- 
ject to  these  gims,  too,  and  my  amend- 
ment Is  written  so  as  to  proscribe  their 
importation  if  they  are — as  the  amend- 
ment says  and  as  the  Senator  says— "pe- 
culiarly susceptible  to  criminal  use." 

Furthermore,  if  we  have  not  written 
a  piece  of  legislation  that  will  take  care 
of  this  particular  type  of  gun  without 
making  the  emphasis  lie  in  an  area  where 
guns  are  used  for  proper  purposes, 
sporting  and  protection  purposes,  then 
I  think  we  ought  to  take  another  look 
at  the  whole  bill.  ^„  .^ 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ^  ,^ 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  fine  for  a  few  importers  of  guns 
into  this  country,  but  not  for  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  language  in  the  biU 
is  only  good  for  the  manufacturers  of 
cheap  domestic  guns. 

I  have  cataloged  here  the  New  Imp, 
made  in  Texas,  the  CDM  revolver,  made 
in  America.  Here  Is  another  one  made  in 
the  United  States.  Here  Is  one  made  in 
Brooklyn.  All  of  these  guns  are  cheap  pot 
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metal  guns.  Tlese  cheap  guns  can  be 
sold,  but  the  iiiported  guns  cannot  be 
sold  and  this  a;>parently  includes  some 
very  high  price  1  g\ms. 

Mr.  President ,  the  Secretary  of  State 
already  has  the  authority  to  establish  an 
import  Ucenslnj :  system,  such  as  It  has 
established  as  j«alnst  these  .22  caliber 
guns,  including  starter  pistols. 

So,  when  It  1 1  stated  that  this  might 
favor  the  impor  «r,  remember  the  Secre- 
tary already  has  the  power  to  control  this 
flow  and  this  po  ver  will  not  be  limited  by 
this  amendmen ,.  There  is  no  reason  to 
penalize  all  imi  orters  to  get  at  the  of- 
fenders.  

Mr.  MURPir '.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  in  connecti  »n  with  what  my  distin- 
guished colleanie  has  Just  said  that  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  an  advertise- 
ment concemi  ig  an  American-made 
revolver,  .22  ca:  kber  Regent,  with  3-,  4-. 
or  6-inch  bar -el.  swing-out  cylinder 
chamber.  One  <  an  buy  them  for  $750  a 
hundred  or  can  buy  one  for  $9.75. 

I  am  talking  i  lore  in  favor  of  not  lim- 
iting the  choice  of  Americans  who  want 
to  use  handguni ,  shotguns,  and  rifles  for 
proiTer  purposes .  I  do  not  thinlc  that  we 
should  prevent  their  freedom  of  choice. 
I  do  not  think  that  this  restriction  be- 
longs in  the  pe:  kding  bill. 

Mr.  DODD.  1  fr.  President.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  gnat  mistake  and  a  great 
pity  if  at  this  li  ite  hour  we  were  to  open 
the  gates  agai  i  and  flood  the  United 
States  with  mlllons  more  weapons.  It 
has  taken  a  long  time  to  almost  com- 
pletely close  of  this  traffic.  I  think  we 
are  on  the  thre  shold  of  closing  them  al- 
together. First,  however,  we  had  to  stop 
that  awful  floo<  of  surplus  military  fire- 
arms. That  atte  npt  met  with  a  lot  of  op- 
position. 

We  are  the  o  ily  country  in  the  world 
which  allowed  t.  We  finally  caught  on 
and  stopped  it. 

We  then  four  d  out  through  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  mail-order  traffic  that 
these  fiy-by-nl  rhters  were  buying  up 
starter  pistols  t  lat  were  easily  adjusted 
to  killer  pistols.  They  sold  them  by  mall 
order  to  children,  fools,  alcoholics,  drug 
addicts.  The  lav-enforcement  authori- 
ties came  to  us  and  said.  "For  heaven's 
sake,  stop  it." 

Law-enforcei  lent  people  came  from 
the  State  of  Ci  Ilfomla.  The  chief  law- 
enforcement  ol  leer,  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Callfor  ila,  came.  Law-enforce- 
ment officials  I  ame  from  everywhere, 
from  every  pajt  of  the  country.  They 
said: 

This  Is  a  great  oauae  of  crime  In  our  coun- 
try. Tbeae  weapon  i  ahould  never  be  admitted 
within  our  border 

We  have  been 
effort  was  made 
who  is  interestdd 
have  been  aroui  id 
want  to  get  som  i 
guage  so  that  th^y 
ons  in  and  sell 

I  said  to  them 
ator  from  Wy 
guage  of  the  bill 
nized  as  partlc 
readily  adaptable 
they  will  not 
wise,  it  should  n4t 


struggling  to  stop  it.  An 
to  stop  us.  And  I  know 
in  stopping  us.  They 
to  see  me,  and  they 
relaxation  of  this  Ian- 
can  bring  these  weap- 
over  the  counter, 
what  I  said  to  the  Sen- 
that  in  the  lan- 
if  it  Is  generally  recog- 
ularly  suitable  for,  or 
to  sporting  purposes, 
e  any  problem.  Other- 
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oiQlng, 


What  good  does  it  do  to  say  that  we 
can  make  them  here?  I  think  our  manu- 
facturers are  pretty  careful  about  this. 
We  do  not  have  that  kind  of  control  over 
these  people,  however.  Many  of  these 
guns  can  be  used  for  genuine  sporting 
purposes. 

I  think  that  the  use  of  a  weapon  must 
be  examined  by  these  standards.  For  ex- 
ample, when  the  matter  was  being  dis- 
cussed before  our  committee,  one  of  the 
Representatives  said  that  he  shoots 
bears,  I  believe  in  Michigan.  I  did  not 
know  they  had  bears  in  Michigan.  He 
said  that  he  used,  I  believe,  a  .45-caliber 
g\m.  I  suppose  it  can  be  said  that  that 
type  of  gun  is  being  used  for  genuine 
sporting  purposes. 

I  think  that  is  the  only  way  we  can 
determine  this.  Otherwise.  I  think  we 
would  turn  the  clock  back  and  have  this 
chaotic  condition  again.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  of  these  weapons  are  in  the 
country  already.  They  are  dangerous 
weapons.  Some  of  them  were  so  poorly 
made  that  they  would  blow  up  and  in- 
jure people.  That  happens  in  our  own 
country.  It  should  not  happen  again. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  having  more  of  it. 
If  it  is  already  bad.  we  should  not  com- 
pound the  situation.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  argimsent  in  behalf  of  re- 
opening the  case. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
thing  that  amazes  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  that  we  work  and  fight 
and  strive  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
limit  the  importation  of  meat  products, 
to  limit  the  importation  of  textile  prod- 
ucts, and  to  limit  the  importation  of 
Steel.  And  here  we  are  shedding  croco- 
dile tears  because  of  the  free  flow  in 
ccnnmerce  of  pistols  and  guns  which  can 
be  used  only  to  kill. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor;  however,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  If 
they  give  me  that  privilege. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
own  time.  I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that 
in  some  of  the  industries  he  has  men- 
tioned there  have  been  requests  to  bar 
importation. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  no 
request  for  protection  with  respect  to 
the  matters  involved  in  this  amendment. 

If  that  looked  like  a  crocodile  tear  in 
my  eye.  It  is  caused  by  a  new  pair  of 
glasses. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  fact  remains  that 
someone  is  asking  that  this  be  done. 
There  is  a  pecuniary  interest  Involved. 
It  is  the  people  who  are  importing  giins 
who  are  interested  in  supporting  the 
amendment.  It  does  not  come  out  of  the 
clear  blue.  There  is  some  reason  for  it. 

We  enacted  a  limitation  before.  We 
propose  to  take  it  out  this  afternoon.  I 
am  sajrlng  that  if  we  can  stand  up  and 
limit  the  importation  of  meat,  an  edible 
product — and  we  do  it — and  if  we  can 
limit  the  importation  of  textiles,  a  wear- 
able product — and  we  do  it — and  If  we 
can  limit  the  importation  of  steel — and 
we  do  it — what  is  so  wrong  with  limiting 
the  Importation  of  cheap  guns  which 


can  be  bought  by  cheap  hoodlums  to  kill 
people  with? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  answer  that 
specific  question? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  I 
have  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEIR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  believe  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  will  yield  later.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  dead  right,  as 
he  is  practically  all  the  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
right,  but  not  dead  right. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  since  we 
passed  title  IV  last  May,  the  Importers 
have  sought  iiermlts  to  get  some  2  million 
of  these  guns  into  the  country  before  the 
December  15  deadline. 

We  were  urged  to  move  the  deadline 
back.  Last  year  they  imported  one-half 
million  of  these  weapons.  But  when  they 
realized  that  Congress  was  going  to  act, 
they  ordered  2  million  more.  They  are 
bombarding  the  Munitions  Control 
Board  of  the  State  Department  to  try  to 
get  importation  permits.  Why?  Because 
they  know  where  the  market  is.  There  is 
no  other  reason.  It  is  Just  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  says  it  is.  They 
want  to  peddle  these  deadly  weapons  as 
they  have  been  doing  it;  and  so  they 
want  to  have  plenty  of  these  Saturday 
night  specials  on  hand  when  the  law  be- 
comes effective. 

Something  was  said  by  someone  about 
protection  of  these  industries.  There  are 
more  gim  manufacturers  in  my  State 
than  in  any  other  State.  I  have  said  a 
number  of  times  that  they  are  good  com- 
panies. They  are  old  companies,  and  they 
are  respectable  in  every  way.  They  have 
never  importuned  me  in  any  case  to  pro- 
tect them  from  any  competition  abroad. 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  reason 
and  the  reason  of  several  other  Senators 
for  saying  that  the  importation  of  these 
guns  should  stop. 

It  all  arose  from  the  complaints  of 
law-enforcement  people  and  of  citizens  in 
general  and  from  the  crime  condition 
in  our  coimtry.  Now  some  Intend  to  re- 
open that  door,  and  it  should  not  be 
done. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  only  reason  why 
the  Senator  brought  up  the  question 
is  that  the  assertion  was  made  this  aft- 
ernoon that  this  amendment  has  dis- 
turbed five  QATT  countries  and  that 
they  are  ready  to  work  out  reprisals 
against  us.  All  I  can  say  that  it  is  just 
too  bad. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  point  out  that  the  gun 
industry  supported  Senator  Hkxtska's  bill, 
not  mine,  and  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka's bill  did  not  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  these  items.  I  do  not  know  why 
they  supported  his  but  they  did.  And  they 
fought  me  every  time  they  could.  So  I 
do  not  believe  that  is  much  of  a  factor  in 
this  area. 

That  is  as  simple  as  I  can  make  it. 
We  should  not  open  the  door  and  let  mil- 
lions of  these  deadly  weapons  into  the 
United  States. 

BCr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 
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On  the  score  of  imports  of  beef,  steel, 
and  textiles,  may  I  say  this:  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  eloquent.  Let  me 
point  out  that  in  the  case  of  beef,  steel, 
and  textiles,  we  do  not  bar  imports,  we 
Just  hold  them  to  a  reasonable  level. 

Here,  if  a  gun  is  not  for  a  sporting  pur- 
pose, it  is  not  let  in  at  all. 

Those  who  are  Interested  in  having  a 
choice  of  guns  for  other  than  sporting 
purposes  which  are  legitimate  and  which 
are  not  peculiarly  susceptible  to  criminal 
use  should  have  a  choice.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  not  have  a  choice. 

So  this  is  not  on  a  parity  with  beef, 
steel,  and  textiles.  Over  a  billion  pounds 
of  beef  comes  into  this  Nation,  and, 
therefore,  we  have  a  reason  to  urge  a  lim- 
itation of  beef  imports.  That  is  not  the 
situation  we  are  faced  with  here  at  all. 

Insofar  as  a  protectionist  measure  is 
concerned,  it  was  not  many  years  ago 
when  a  Representative  from  Hartford, 
Conn.,  introduced  a  protectionist  meas- 
ure for  foreign  guns.  It  did  not  get  any 
place.  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut will  remember  that. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Representative  Mus- 
manno  introduced  it.  and  it  was  not  fa- 
vored by  the  House  or  by  the  Senate. 

With  respect  to  importunlngs  by  im- 
porters, I  have  not  talked  with  any  im- 
porter. The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
insists  that  he  is  not  importuned  by  the 
big  companies.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
being  importuned.  The  big  companies 
have  tried  for  years  to  get  some  Idnd  of 
protection,  and  now  they  are  getting  It. 

It  is  said  that  the  U.S.  manufacturers 
are  pretty  careful  in  regard  to  these 
cheap  gims.  How  careful  are  they?  They 
are  careful  enough  to  offer  for  $9.75  an 
American -made  CDM  revolver,  .22  cali- 
ber. And  here  Is  the  "Imp,"  six-shot  .22 
caliber,  for  $14.95,  even  with  pearl-like 
grip. 

Here  is  one  made  in  Texas,  a  Derrin- 
ger, and  a  Western  Six.  Here  is  a  Re- 
gent. And  there  are  others. 

They  are  careful  enough  to  cater  to  the 
very  market  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  refers.  They  are  very  care- 
ful by  themselves. 

Again  I  say  that  where  the  gim  comes 
from  should  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  If  it  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
criminal  use,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury would  not  be  able  to  let  them  in, 
by  the  language  of  this  amendment.  So 
what  we  are  really  saying  is  that  im- 
ports which  are  for  lawful  purposes  can- 
not come  in,  if  they  are  not  for  sporting 
purposes  alone.  To  that  extent,  I  believe 
we  would  be  derelict  if  we  did  not  ap- 
prove this  amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Eighty  percent  of  the  guns 
used  in  the  commission  of  crime  are  the 
very  guns  about  which  we  are  talking. 
Row  does  it  happen  that  80  percent  of 
these  foreign  imports  are  used  in  crime. 
We  do  not  have  any  such  flgure  for 
domestically  produced  weapons. 

If  Senators  want  to  let  loose  on  this 
country  again  the  kind  of  situation  we 
are  now  getting  under  control,  which 
for  many  years  plagued  fathers  and 
mothers  and  police  officers  and  their 
families — and  Just  about  everybody  else 
who  had  any  thinking  capacity  with  re- 
spect to  what  was  going  on  in  this  Na- 


tion—if it  is  their  desire  to  turn  back 
and  bring  that  situation  on  again,  open 
the  door  again,  we  will  all  be  the  sadder 
for  it.  I  do  not  know  of  any  Justification 
for  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  to  Indicate  that 
if  you  wanted  a  foreign  sporting  gun.  you 
could  not  get  it  in  after  a  certain  date. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No.  If  it  is  for  other 
than  a  sporting  purpose,  it  cannot  be 
brought  in. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  And  that  decision 
would  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  language  is.  if  it  is 
"suitable  for  sporting  purposes." 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  decision  would 
rest  directly  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  That  point  is  very  sensitive  to 
me,  because  during  my  4  years  in  the 
Senate  I  have  had  dealings  with  some  of 
the  appointive  officers  in  the  executive 
branch;  and  sometimes  the  meaning 
they  read  into  a  law  is  not  exactly  the 
meaning  that  Congress  intended  in  writ- 
ing the  law.  That  is  why  I  believe  it 
might  be  hopeful  and  prudent  to  elimi- 
nate this.  I  do  not  see  that  any  great 
harm  would  be  done.  They  manufacture 
them  as  fast  as  there  is  a  buyer;  and 
if  they  do  not  import  them,  they  will 
make  them  here. 

Mr.  DODD.  They  have  not.  All  of  these 
deadly  weapons  come  in  from  outside  the 
country.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HANSEN  (after  havhig  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoRSK].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  There- 
fore, I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  FiTLBRiGHT],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hatden],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Miimesota  [Mr.  McCar- 
tht].  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McOovcRN] ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monronkt],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mttskxe],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers].  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Grttening]  is  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 


I  further  annoimce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pm.BRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Grttening],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Sicathxrs]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  SiothI 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Also,  if  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smtth]  woiild  vote 
"nay." 

ITie  result  was  aimoimced — yeas  6. 
nays  78.  as  follows: 


(No.  283  Leg.] 

YEAS— 6 

Bayh 

Hlckenlooper 

Murphy 

Curtis 

Hruska 

NATS— 78 

Thurmond 

Aiken 

Ooodell 

Morton 

Allott 

Gore 

Moss 

Anderson 

Grtffln 

Mundt 

Baker 

Hart 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Boggs 

Hat&eld 

Pearson 

Brewster 

HUI 

PeU 

Brooke 

Holland 

Percy 

Burdick 

HolUngs 

Prouty 

Byrd.  Va. 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Rlblcoff 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

BusseU 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Soott 

Church 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Spong 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Dlrkaen 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Tower 

Domlnick 

McOee 

Ty  dings 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ellender 

Metcalf 

WlIllamB,  Del. 

Ervln 

MUler 

Yarbo  rough 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Fong 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

PRESENT  AND  GrVINO  A 

LIVE  PAIR.  A 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Hansen,  for 

NOT  VOTING— 15 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Bennett 

Long.  Mo. 

Morse 

Fulbrlght 

Long.  La. 

Muskle 

Oruenlng 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Harris 

McOovem 

Smith 

So    Mr.    Mxnu»HY's    amendment    was 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 


PVT.  WILLY  R.  MICHALIK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  17022,  a  private  bill,  to  give  post- 
humous citizenship  to  a  boy  who  was 
killed  in  Vietnam.  This  boy  looked  for- 
ward to  becoming  a  citizen.  This  is  the 
least  our  country  can  do  for  him  in  the 
way  of  an  honor  at  this  time.  This  mat- 
ter has  been  cleared  with  the  minority 
leader,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  its  ranking  minor- 
ity member. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  HR  17022,  an  act  for  the 
relief  of  Pvt.  Willy  R.  Mlchalik.  RA- 
15924409.  which  was  read  twice  by  its 
title.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its 
Immediate  consideration. 
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FRESID340 


The 

objection  to 
OfthebUl? 

There  being 
considered,  o 
was  read  the 


Ue 


no 


ordired 


tlilrd 


OFFICER.  Is  there 
present  consideration 


objection,  the  bill  was 
to  a  third  reading, 
time,  and  passed. 


LEQISUTTVE  PROGRAM 


Mr.  DIRKSE  I.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  this  distinguished  majority 
leader  whether  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
pending  bill  w  U  be  completed  tonight 
and,  if  so,  wha    the  program  will  be  for 

Thursday.  _  _    .^     ^  .*  . 

Mr.  MANSPI  SLD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
anticipated,  wll  h  a  little  luck  and  con- 
tinued coopera  aon,  that  the  pending 
business  will  bf  completed  tonight— we 
it  a  reasonable  hour.  The 
„  on  the  amendments  has 
SI  imewhat.  with  the  coop- 
t  no  Senators  in  charge  of 


would  all  hope 
time  limitation 
been  reduced 
eratton  of  the 


the  Bnr,  and  tho  te  most  interested. 


Then,  it  is 
would  take  up 
No.    1315.   on 


t  lought  that  tonight  we 
a  private  bill.  Calendar 

^,„.    ,   vhlch   the   dlstingiilshed 

Senator  from  /  rizona  [Mr.  PAWirail  will 
have  a  statemei  it  to  make. 

Also,  if  time  allows,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bsle]  is  prepared  to  take 
up  the  Senate-i  tassed  bill  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Ju<  Iges. 

It  Is  hoped  tl  at  on  tomorrow,  with  the 
^oncurrenfie  of  the  distingtiished  chair- 
man of  the  Pir  ance  Committee  and  the 
ranlclng  minority  member,  that  we  will 
take  up  Calend  ir  No.  1411.  an  act  relat- 
ing to  the  duti  ible  status  of  aluminum 
so  forth;  then  Calendar 
No.1480,  to  an  end  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  I  tates  on  certain  nonmal- 
leable  iron  cast  ings;  and  possibly  Calen- 
dar No.  1481, 1  avlng  to  do  with  amend- 
lents  to  the  Ii  temal  Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  PASTOF  E.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
any  way  we  cduld  ascertain  how  many 
more  amendmmts  there  might  be  to- 


night? _^ 

Mr.  MANSPpELD 
Iowa  has  one 


States 


PRESn  ING 


The  Senate 
tlon  of  the  bill 
18,  United 
better  control 
firearms 

The 
is  open  to  furthjer 

Mr.  MTT.T.EF 
the  desk  an 
be  stated 

The 
amendment 

The 
ceeded  to  read 

Mr.   MILL 


wll 

asslsta:  it 


unanimous 

of  the  amend4ient 

The 
objection,   it 
amendment 

The  amendiiient 
follows: 


PRESI  )INQ 


will 


The  Senator  from 

[  believe  there  Is  another 


one.  I  would  say  that  perhaps  we  can 
finish  around  6  o'clock  this  evening. 
Amendments  a  «  available. 

Mr.  DIRKS^N.  I  thank  the  majority 
lesuier. 


OUN  CO^  TROL  ACT  OP  1968 


resumed  the  considera- 

(S.  3633)  to  amend  title 

Code,  to  provide  for 

<  if  the  interstate  traffic  in 


OFFICER.  The  bill 
.  amendment. 
_     Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
as  lendment  and  ask  that  it 


PRES:  DING 


The 


pro- 


OFPICER. 
be  stated, 
legislative   clerk 
he  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask 

that  fiu-ther  reading 

be  dispensed  with. 

OFFICER.  Without 

is   so   ordered;    and   the 

be  printed  in  the  Record. 

of  Mr.  MiLLXS.  is  as 


coi sent 


lna«rt  after  the  word 
Insert  after  the  word 
insert  after  the  word 
Insert  after  the  word 
Insert  after  the  word 
Insert  after  the  word 


On  page  13,  line  15, 
"crime":  "of  violence". 

On  page  21.  line  22. 
"crime":  "of  violence". 

On  page  32.  line  33. 
"crime":  "of  violence". 

On  page  23.  line  3, 
"crime":  "of  violence". 

On  page  33.  line  2,' 
"crime":  "of  violence". 

On  page  33.  line  9, 
"crime":  "of  violence". 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
very  brief.  This  amendment,  offered  by 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  is  a  technical  amendment 
designed  to  make  it  clear  that  the  type 
of  crime  for  which  there  is  an  indict- 
ment or  a  conviction,  which  prohibits 
the  issuance  of  a  license  under  the  bill, 
will  be  a  crime  of  violence.  So  that  In  the 
appropriate  places  in  the  bill  the  phrase 
Is  "crime  of  violence  punishable  as  a 
felony,"  rather  than  "crime  pimlshable 
as  a  felony." 

What  we  Intend,  I  believe,  Is  to  get  at 
those  people  under  Indictment,  or  who 
have  committed  crimes  such  as  break- 
ing and  entering,  robbery,  felonious  as- 
sault, mugging,  kidnapping,  man- 
slaugther  and  the  like.  It  might  be  pos- 
sible to  extend  this  to  include  crimes  of 
violence  of  a  mental  nature  such  as  ex- 
tortion. But  what  we  are  not  aiming  at 
are  those  who  may  be  under  indictment 
or  convicted  for  tax  evasion,  embezzle- 
ment, or  mail  fraud,  those  who  have  not 
committed  a  violent  act  in  coimection 
with  their  indictment  or  conviction. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  we 
leave  alone  in  the  amendment  the  defi- 
nition of  "a  fugitive  from  Justice."  A 
fugitive  from  Jiistice  is  one  who  is  under 
indictment  for  a  crime  punishable  as  a 
felony.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  wise 
to  make  that  a  crime  of  violence  because 
whether  he  is  an  emliezzler.  a  person 
being  sought  after  for  kidnaping,  or  a 
crime  of  violence,  does  not  make  too 
much  difference.  He  is  the  kind  of  per- 
son who  may  well  acquire  a  firearm.  So 
this  has  been  left  alone. 

I  would  appreciate  it  If  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  would  take 
this  amendment  to  conference  because 
I  believe  it  is  trying  to  do  what  we  all 
want  to  do,  and  the  matter  could  be 
cleared  up  in  conference. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  have 
already  spoken  to  me,  as  has  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  about  this  amendment. 
Their  Judgment  is  very  good  and  I  am 
happy  to  take  the  amendment  to  con- 
ference. It  is  a  sensible  amendment  and 
I  think  we  should  adopt  it. 

Mr.  MTT.T.TJTR  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEK.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  adoption  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis  1  on  the  bill. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  shall  take  no  more  than 
that. 

I  arise  primarily  concerning  the  work 
of  my  colleague.  Senator  Hruska,  on  this 
measure.  The  subject  of  gun  control  has 
been  before  the  American  people  and  be- 
fore the  Congress  for  a  long  time.  It  is 
our  hope  that  whatever  is  finally  enacted 
will  be  in  the  public  good  and  will  be 
sound.  Just,  and  fair,  in  accord  with  our 
Constitution  and  in  accord  with  our  fed- 
eral system. 

This  has  been  a  most  difficult  subject 
to  deal  with.  It  is  something  that  has 
been  wrought  with  emotion.  That  does 
not  mean  the  subject  is  unworthy  of  con- 
sideration. It  does  mean  that  it  requires 
care,  that  it  requires  study,  that  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  legislative  lan- 
guage. 

An  examination  of  the  hearings  will 
show  the  long,  intensive  work  devoted 
to  this  bill  by  my  colleague.  Senator 
Hruska.  I  am  sure  that,  whatever  turns 
out  to  be  enacted  into  law,  it  will  be  a 
much  better  law  because  of  the  long 
hours  he  has  spent  in  studying  this  mat- 
ter, in  the  questioning  of  witnesses,  in 
the  care  taken  in  drafting  the  measure— 
and  something  more  than  that.  I  believe 
that  opposition  to  a  legislative  proposal 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  our  legis- 
lative process.  I  think  that  Senator 
Hruska  has  rendered  a  very  distinctive 
service  to  the  public  because  he  has  op- 
posed and  because  he  has  required  the 
proponents  to  submit  their  proposals  not 
only  to  the  public,  but  to  the  press,  to 
the  committees,  and  in  other  ways  re- 
quired that  they  prove  their  case. 

For  that  reason,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
Senator  Hruska  for  his  long  hours  of 
work. 

I  would  not  minimize  the  endeavors  of 
any  of  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  I  think  sometimes  when  a 
Senator  tsJces  a  position  that  in  many 
places  is  unpopular,  he  renders  a  peculiar 
service  to  our  country. 

Certainly,  laws  that  are  hastily  con- 
sidered, certainly  laws  that  are  the  sub- 
ject of  emotion,  are  not  in  the  public 
Interest:  and  for  that  reason,  for  a  long 
time  we  will  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
splendid  service  rendered  by  my  col- 
league. Senator  Hruska. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr,  DODD.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  that  I  Join  him 
in  the  sentiments  he  has  expressed  here. 
I  have  had  occasion  to  work  with  Sen- 
ator Hruska  for  some  years.  He  is  a 
worthy,  decent,  capable  man  to  work 
with,  and  he  made  a  great  contribution 
to  our  studies  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
iiecticut  that  he  has  worked  diligently. 
long,  faithfully,  and  conscientiously,  and 
I  commend  his  efforts,  and  those  of  the 
other  members  of  the  committee.  How- 
ever, I  called  attention  particularly  to  a 
role  that  had  to  be  played  by  someone  at 
a  time  when  the  tendency  might  have 
been  to  act  hurridly  and  without  careful 
scrutiny  that  comes  only  from  opposi- 
tion and  requiring  the  proponents  to 
prove  their  case. 
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Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
present  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
It  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  \s  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  a  new  title 
IV  beginning  on  page  64  entitled,  "Joint 
Committee  To  Investigate  Crime". 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime,  to  be 
composed  of  seven  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  be  appointed  by  the 
^)eaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  seven  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate.  In  each  Instance  not  more  than 
four  members  shall  be  mem1}ers  of  the  same 
political  party. 

"(b)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  comnUttee  shall  not  affect  power  of  the 
remaining  members  to  execute  the  functions 
of  the  Joint  committee,  and  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of  the  original 
selection. 

"(c)  The  Joint  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  Its 
members  at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress. 
"Sxc.  402.  (a)  The  joint  committee  shall 
make  continuing  Investigations  and  studies  of 
all  aspects  of  crime  In  the  United  States, 
Including  (1)  Its  elements,  caiises,  and  ex- 
tent; (2)  the  preparation,  collection,  and  dis- 
semination of  statistics  thereon,  and  the 
availability  of  reciprocity  of  Infoimatlon 
among  law  enforcement  agencies.  Federal, 
State,  and  local.  Including  exchange  of  In- 
formation with  foreign  nations;  (3)  the  ade- 
quacy of  law  enforcement  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  Jtistlce,  Including  ctmstltutlonal 
Issues  pertaining  thereto;  (4)  the  effect  of 
crime  and  disturbances  In  the  metropolitan 
urban  areas;  (6)  the  effect,  directly  or  In- 
directly, of  crime  on  the  commerce  of  the 
Nation;  (6)  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  persons  convicted  of  crimes;  (7)  measures 
for  the  reduction,  control,  or  prevention  of 
crime;  (8)  measures  for  the  Improvement  of 
(a)  detection  of  crime,  (b)  law  enforcement. 
Including  Increased  cooperation  among  the 
agencies  thereof,  (c)  the  administration  of 
Justice;  and  (9)  measiues  and  programs  for 
Increased  respect  for  the  law. 

"(b)  The  Joint  committee  shaU  report  to 
the  Seinate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
from  time  to  time,  the  results  of  Its  Investi- 
gations and  studies,  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations as  It  may  deem  desirable.  Any 
department,  official,  or  agency  engaged  In 
functions  relative  to  Investigations  or  studies 
undertaken  by  the  Joint  committee  shall,  at 
the  request  of  the  Joint  committee,  consult 
with  the  Joint  committee  from  time  to  time 
with  respect  to  such  functions  or  activities. 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Its  duties,  the 
joint  committee  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof  Is  authorized  to  hold  such 
hearings  and  investigations,  to  sit  and  act 
at  such  places  and  times  within  the  United 
States,  Including  any  Commonwealth  or  pos- 
session thereof,  whether  the  House  or  the 
Senate  Is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such 
testimony,  to  procure  such  printing  and 
binding,  and  to  make  such  expenditures  as 
It  deems  necessary.  The  joint  committee  may 
make  such  rules  respecting  Its  organization 


and  procedures  as  It  deems  necessary.  No  rec- 
ommendation may  be  reported  from  the  joint 
committee  unless  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee is  present.  Subpenas  may  be  issued  over 
the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
committee  or  by  any  member  designated  by 
him  or  by  the  joint  committee,  and  may 
be  served  by  such  person  or  persons  as  may 
be  designated  by  such  chairman  or  mem- 
ber. The  chairman  of  the  Joint  committee 
or  any  member  thereof  may  administer  oaths 
to  witnesses. 

"(b)  The  Joint  committee  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  clerks,  experts, 
consultants,  technicians,  and  clerical  and 
stenographic  assistants  as  It  deems  necessary 
and  advisable;  and,  «nth  the  prior  consent 
of  the  heads  of  departments  or  agencies  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
of  the  Senate,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable. The  joint  committee  is  authorized  to 
reimburse  the  members  of  Its  staff  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  the  other  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  by  them  In  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  In  the  joint  committee  other 
than  expenses  in  connection  with  meetings 
of  the  Joint  committee  held  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  during  such  times  as  the  Con- 
gress is  In  session. 

"Sec.  404.  The  expenses  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee shall  be  paid  one-half  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  one-half  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate,  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the 
chairman  or  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint 
committee." 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  ex- 
plain the  amendment  briefly.  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that  is 
now  offered  is  a  Joint  resolution  that  has 
been  pending  in  this  body  since  June 
1967.  It  would  create  a  Joint  committee 
to  Investigate  crime.  The  committee 
would  he  mad©-up  of  seven  Memljers 
from  the  House  and  seven  Meml>ers  from 
the  Senate,  with  the  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  to  rotate  between  esich  of  the 
Houses  annually,  to  investigate  all  as- 
pects of  crime. 

The  bill  we  are  talking  about  today  has 
been  brought  forward  as  something  to 
check  and  have  an  effect  upon  crime. 
For  the  first  time  this  committee  would 
investigate  the  causes  of  crime,  exchange 
of  data  with  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Investigate  causes  of  urban  disturbances, 
improved  procedures  for  attacking  the 
problem  of  crime,  and  investigate  means 
of  increasing  respect  for  law. 

This  Joint  committee  would,  of  course, 
not  be  a  legislative  committee;  It  would 
simply  report  to  the  Congress  on  its  find- 
ings. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  has  the 
legislative  obligation  to  move  into  the 
field  of  dealing  with  what  many  think  is 
the  greatest  issue  before  us  today,  and 
that  is  crime  in  our  country. 

The  Identical  language  of  this  resolu- 
tion was  presented  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  House  Joint  Resolution  1 ; 
and  on  a  rollcall  vote.  It  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  312  to  8.  Since  that 
time  it  ha^  been  awaiting  action  here 
In  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  was  sponsored  by  21 
Senators  In  this  body  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  It  was  bipartisan.  I  am  sure  It 
is  one  that  all  of  us  feel  we  very  much 


need,  if  we  are  going  to  attack  the  grave 
and  serious  problem  that  confronts  us  all 
over  the  country. 

I  know  we  have  machinery  in  various 
committees  to  do  this,  but  what  this  ef- 
fort would  do  would  ije  to  bring  Into 
focus  the  fact  that,  after  all.  Congress, 
through  a  joint  committee,  wants  to  at- 
tack the  problem  of  crime — not  only  de- 
tection, rehabilitation,  and  conviction  of 
criminals,  but  also  the  basic  causes  of 
crime,  and  to  compile  the  data  and  bring 
it  in  a  report  to  Congress. 

The  President  has  appointed  commis- 
sions for  special  purposes  at  various 
times,  but  they  have  ceased  to  exist  after 
an  investigation  of  rioting  or  whatever 
the  purpose  was.  This  joint  committee 
would  continue  and  would  be  of  use  to 
us  here  in  the  Congress.  It  would  also 
underline  that  we,  too,  here  are  accept- 
ing our  responsibilities  and  we  are  mov- 
ing In  this  field. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  adopted 
and  that  we  take  it  to  conference  with 
the  House,  which,  I  am  sure,  will  concur 
In  it  since  the  House  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly for  the  same  thing  originally. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsI  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  resolution  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Utah.  This 
is  a  measure  which  he  and  I  have  worked 
on  together  for  some  2  years.  I  think 
It  Is  an  important  measure.  It  would  es- 
tablish a  very  important  Senate-House 
committee,  one  which  I  think  is  vitally 
needed. 

No  problem  which  faces  the  United 
States  is  any  more  grave  than  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  and  disorder.  The  meas- 
ure would  provide  machinery  for  a  joint 
Senate-House  committee  to  work  in  this 
field.  The  measure  was  passed  nearly 
unanimously  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. I  supFwrt  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  100  percent. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Maryland.  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  regret  that  the  measure  as  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Utah  has  drawn  his 
amendment  is  brought  up  in  this  fash- 
ion, frankly.  It  is  a  proposal  to  create 
a  commission.  That  commission  should 
be  entitled  to  a  bill  in  its  own  right, 
which  would  create   it  and  sustain  It. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  This  measure  is 
pending  l>efore  the  McClellan  subcom- 
mittee at  this  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  is  imder  active 
consideration  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  hearings  are  planned  on 
this  very  proposal.  What  this  amounts 
to  is  an  attempt  to  discharge  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  on  that  score  that 
I  would  feel  very  reluctant  to  favor  that 
metisure  as  an  amendment  to  this  bill.  I 
think  it  should  stand  on  its  own  feet,  as 
an  independent  act.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  came  up  only  recently,  and  there  has 
been  no  delay  in  Its  consideration.  I 
think  we  ought  to  avoid  the  possible 
implication  that  there  is  the  equivalent  of 
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the  discharge  of  a  committee  Involved. 
and  anything  tliat  might  be  Inferred 
therefrom.  I  slnci  rely  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  take  th|o6e  matters  Into  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
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the  Senator  yield 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    yield. 

Ur.  McCLELL^N.  I  should  like  to 
make  one  observe  tlon. 

I  am  not  neceisarily  oppoaed  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Crime.  The  Permi  jient  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  Is  rested  with  the  power 
to  investigate  cilme  at  practically  all 
levels.  Presently,  the  subcommittee  is  in 
the  process  of  li  ivestlgatlng  riots,  civil 
disobedience,  ant  other  related  criminal 
activities. 

If  It  is  the  will  of  Congress  to  set  up  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Crime,  we  diould 
have  hearings  oi  such  a  prcvosal.  The 
power  given  sue  i  a  comimlttee  would 
have  to  be  wlthd  awn  from  the  Perma- 
n^t  Investigatli  ns  Subcommittee.  I 
hasten '  to  remint  my  fellow  Senators, 
however,  that  sh  different  times,  or  at 
least  five  times,  he  Senate  has  passed 
unanimously  a  bil  creating  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bui  [get,  but  each  time  the 
House  of  Represe  itatlves  has  refused  to 
pass  such  a  bill. 

I  say  to  the  Senate  that  if  we  can- 
not deal  with  oi  r  dlfDctilt  fiscal  prob- 
lems with  a  Joiit  relationship  and  a 
Joint  effort,  I  ha  'e  some  concern  about 
our  setting  a  pn  cedent  dealing  with  a 
Joint  effort  in  c  liier  matters  such  as 
crime.  J     ■ 

I  think  there  si  tould  be  a  candid  rela- 
tionship, and  I  tl  ink  In  many  instances 
Joint  committees  are  effective.  Perhaps 
in  the  investigal  Ion  of  crime  a  Joint 
committee  would  be  the  better  way  to 
dolt. 

I  say.  in  the  pre  sence  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committer  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration that  at  the  beginning  of 
this  session  when  toe  rioting  occurred, 
there  was  a  propwal  to  set  up  a  Joint 
committee  to  invi  stigate  that  rioting.  I 
went  to  the  chalnpan  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  also  to  the  leadership  of 
both  parties,  and  suggested  that  a  Joint 
committee  investii  »te  the  rioting,  rather 
than  the  Perman^t  Investigating  Com- 
mittee. 

I  given  to  the  Investi- 
and  we  are  doing 
;  now  we  are  con- 
lendment. 

that  yesterday  I 
lent  offered  by  the 
>rity  leader,  because 
germane  to  S.  3633. 
;ht  it  was  a  matter 
>ugh  the  ordinary 
committee  procesties.  I  opposed  attach- 
ing to  S.  3633  tha ;  kind  of  amendment. 

If  this  is  the  J  ay  the  Senate  wants 
to  proceed,  to  clriumvent  the  ordinary 
committee  process  then  I  will  offer  as  an 
amendment  to  ettabllsh  a  Joint  com- 
mittee on  the  budj  :et.  Then  I  shcnild  like 
for  the  conferees  to  be  instructed,  that 
they  either  get  toth  of  these  amend- 
ments retained  in  the  bill,  or  take  them 
both  out. 

If  Senators  wani  that  kind  of  arrange- 
ment, all  right.  B  it  I  do  not  believe  in 
yielding  to  the  Ho  ise  of  Representatives 


The  authority 
gating  subcommitl 
the  best  we  can, 
fronted  with  this 

Senators  will 
oiHTOsed  an  amen 
distinguished 
I  thought  it  was 
and  because  I  thi 
that  should  go 


on  the  matter  of  crime  when  we  get  no 
e(»)sideration  from  them  in  tnring  to 
make  a  Joint  approach  to  grave  fiscal 
problems. 

I  do  not  intend  to  unduly  criticize  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  the  Senate 
would  be  passing  this  amendment  with- 
out any  hearings,  and  without  the  due 
process  of  this  body.  • 

I  want  it  understood  that  I  have  no 
objecticm  to  creating  a  Joint  committee, 
if  that  is  the  way  Congress  wishes  to 
proceed,  because  investigating  work  is 
tedious,  difficult,  and  impleasant. 

BrCr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  A  vote  for  this 
amendment  ts,  in  reality,  a  vote  to  dis- 
charge the  Senate's  investigating  sub- 
committee; is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Of  course.  It  would 

have  that  effect. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  Is  the  will  of  the 
Senate  and  the  way  it  wants  to  proceed, 
then  I  want  to  use  the  same  process  to 
get  enacted  into  law  a  bill  to  create  a 
Joint  committee  on  the  budget,  such  as 
the  Senate  has  passed  five  times  unani- 
mously. I  intend  to  offer  it  as  the  next 
amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arlcansas  has  said  here.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  not  reconsider 
his  offering  of  his  amendment,  for  two 
reasons,  one  being  the  possibility,  which 
I  am  sure  none  of  us,  certainly  includ- 
ing the  Senator  from  Utah,  would  want 
to  have  happen,  and  that  is  to  take  any 
jurisdiction  away  from  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  and,  sec- 
ond, as  I  understand  the  parliamentary 
situation 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DODD.  As  I  imderstand  the  par- 
liamentary situation,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  acted  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DODD.  So  we  could  not  take  it  to 
conference:  if  we  act  upon  it  here,  it  is 
a  passed  bill,  is  that  true? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  can  go  to  con- 
ference on  this  bill. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  I  yield.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  will  not  consider  withdraw- 
ing his  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say. 
in  the  first  place,  this  is  not  designed  to 
take  Jurisdiction  away  from  any  existing 
committee  or  subcommittee.  It  Is  to 
create  a  Joint  committee  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  to  investigate  crime. 
I  have  listed  all  of  the  fields  to  which 
they  are  directed  to  point  their  investi- 
gation. It  is  not  Just  some  specific  area, 
like  riots,  or  a  particular  crime;  it  is  the 
whole  field  of  crime. 

Second,  tills  matter  has  been  before 
us  since  the  23d  day  of  June  1967,  and 
we  have  not  had  any  hearings.  I  have 
pleaded  for  hearings,  I  have  written  let- 
ters asking  for  hearings,  and  I  have 
talked  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
about  It.  I  have  done  everything  I  could. 


and  there  are  23  Senators  in  this  body, 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who  have 
been  taking  an  active  part  in  tiylng  to 
get  this  done. 

Now,  when  we  think  perhaps  we  are 
within  2  weeks  of  the  end  of  the  session, 
it  is  said,  "Well,  we  will  have  hearings. 
We  will  proceed  in  the  regular,  orderly 
way." 

If  we  oould  not  proceed  in  more  than 
a  year  to  have  any  hearings.  I  think  the 
most  orderly  way  might  be  to  put  It  in 
this  bill,  which  has  to  do  with  limiting 
crime,  and  see  if  this  body  wants  to  make 
a  record,  the  way  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives did  when  It  voted  312  to  8  to 
create  this  Joint  committee. 

KAUUnVK  EXPLANATIOH  OV  OUIt  UUBOn 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  oppo- 
nents of  gun  legislation  have  argued  that 
gun  murders  are  crimes  of  Impulse  or 
passion,  that  the  killer  is  a  noncriminal 
before  committing  murder  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  and  that  no  law  would 
prevent  such  people  from  legitimately 
buying  guns. 

In  order  to  establish  the  facts,  a  staff 
study  was  initiated  by  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Subcommittee  to  determine 
the  personal  backgrounds  of  America's 
gim  killers  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
murders  in  which  they  were  involved. 

Over  the  past  9  months  we  have  col- 
lected two  file  cabinets  full  of  informa- 
tion— facts,  not  fancy — on  over  1,000  gun 
killers  in  66  cities  spread  across  America. 

We  know  that  gunmen  account  for  63 
percent  of  our  murders  annually  and  that 
their  toll  of  Uves  ran  to  7,600  in  1967.  All 
the  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  figure  will  be  much  higher  this  year. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  let  me  high- 
light some  of  the  results  of  our  murder 
study. 

Our  final  product  is  ci«)tioned  "Profile 
of  a  Gim  Murderer,  1967."  It  is  a  conclu- 
sive documentation  of  the  backgrounds 
of  America's  gim  killers,  based  on  the 
best  information  available,  taken  directly 
from  the  arrest  reports  of  our  Nation's 
major  police  departments. 

The  documentation  completely  shat- 
ters the  argument  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association  that  murderers  for  the  most 
part  are  not  criminals. 

Of  more  than  1,000  gun  murder  de- 
fendants whose  cases  were  studied,  712 
or  71  percent  had  criminal  records  prior 
to  the  time  that  they  committed  murders. 
In  fact,  the  712  gun  murder  defendants 
between  them  had  a  grand  total  of  4,796 
prior  criminal  arrests,  which  works  out  to 
an  average  of  6.7  previous  arrests  before 
their  arrest  for  murder. 

The  study  also  revealed  the  following 
facts: 

In  63  percent  of  the  murders,  the  de- 
fendant and  the  victim  were  known  to 
each  other,  either  as  relative,  friend,  or 
acquaintance. 

In  82  percent  of  the  cases,  the  murder 
resulted  from  a  fight,  a  domestic  quarrel, 
or  a  family  argument. 

In  every  case  the  ready  availability  of 
firearms  was  a  major  factor  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  it  is  easier  to  kill  with  a 
gun  than  with  any  other  weapon.  As 
psychologists  have  demonstrated,  the 
terrible  ease  with  which  a  trigger  can  be 
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pulled  plays  a  large  role  In  many  mur- 
ders, especially  in  the  so-called  crimes 
of  passion.  In  such  crimes,  instead  of  the 
finger  pulling  the  trigger,  it  is  fre<iuently 
Uie  trigger  which  pulls  the  finger. 


The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommit- 
tee has  prepared  a  chart  detailing  the  in- 
formation from  66  cities  out  of  71  that 
submitted  adequate  Information  which 
makes  up  the  "Profile  of  a  Oim  Mur- 

PROFILE  OF  A  GUN  MURDERER 


derer."  I  would  like  to  insert  this  chart 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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13.  ChieaiD,  III 23.7  27.2 
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Bikes,  Gtti  is  and  Applx  Pix 
License  bicycles?  Why,  you  might  as  well 
license  guns.  Or  n  other's  apple  pie.  Surely, 
the  Board  of  Aide  men  hasn't  thought  this 
thing  through.  A:  ty  red-blooded  American 
can  see  this  is  tt  e  first  step  toward  con- 
fiscation of  bicycl  M.  Nothing  could  please 


those  dirty.  Commie  rats  more.  Without  bi- 
cycles people  wouldn't  be  able  to  get  to  the 
bomb  shelters  In  time;  our  population  would 
be  left  defenseless. 

Anyway,  bicycles  don't  kill  people;  people 
IcUl  people.  Why  blame  the  poor.  Innocent 
bicycle?  Licensing  would  only  penalize  the 
honest,  law-abiding,  right-thinking  cycUsts. 
Criminals  would  still  steal  them;  some  peo- 
ple would  still  misuse  them  riding  sldeaaddle, 
cutting  in  front  of  trailer  trucks,  knocking 
down  Ood-fearlng  pedestrians. 

The  thing  to  do  Is  to  enforce  the  law 
against  the  people  who  abiise  bicycles;  better 
BtUl.  make  It  stlffer;  give  'em  life  without 
parole.  It  would  help,  too.  If  the  courts 
would  stop  tiunlng  loose  bicycle  thieves  all 
the  time.  Every  time  you  turn  around  you 
see  a  bicycle  thief  wheeUng  away  from 
court.  This  soft-headed,  muddle-brained 
attitude  has  bred  a  widespread  disrespect  for 
law  and  order.  No  wonder  decent  Americans 
are  afraid  to  walk  on  the  sidewalks  anymore. 

Ptuthermore,  why  license  bicycles  Just  in 
the  city?  That  won't  do  the  Job,  and  It'll 
hurt  buslnees.  People  will  Just  go  to  the  sub- 
lu-bs  to  buy  and  steal  their  bicycles. 

If  all  of  this  sounds  familiar,  it  should. 
It  is  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  argument  used 
against  an  effective  gun  control  ordinance 


which  seemed  to  Impress  a  majority  of  the 
aldermen  and  the  Mayor. 

They  are  not,  however,  our  arguments.  We 
see  nothing  wrong  with  licensing  bicycles.  If 
dogs  and  cars,  why  not  blkee?  Or  guns? 

[PJrom  the  Carmel  (N.Y.)  Putnam  County 

Courier,  Aug.  1, 1868] 

CoNOBXsaiONAi.  Pasaltsis  and  thi 

Gun  Law 

Better  than  eight  out  of  every  ten  people 
In  America  have  expressed  their  desire  for  a 
strong  gun  legislation  to  curb  the  Insanity 
of  a  nation  gone  wild  with  the  gun  mystique. 

Yet  no  matter  what  Is  said,  what  la  done. 
Congress  has  consistently  Ignored  public 
opinion,  and  this  paper  for  one  would  like 
to  know  why. 

THX  BECOaO 

The  record  more  than  speaks  for  itself,  and 
it  if  one  of  insanity,  ridiculousness,  and  bor- 
dering disbelief. 

Every  year  between  60  and  200  million  pis- 
tols, revolvers,  rifles,  and  other  bullet  pro- 
jecting firearms  are  purchased  in  our  society. 
Two-thirds  of  these  are  purchased  through 
the  mall,  and  aU  of  them  are  negotiated  as 
easily  as  a  loaf  of  bread. 

The  record  shows  that  In  Los  Angeles,  there 
are  more  guns  than  In  all  of  Saigon.  The 
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American  image  inspired  a  communist  na- 
tional poet  to  write  poems  depicting  the 
stars  in  our  flag  as  bullet  holes.  Great  propa- 
ganda material  for  them,  and  free  too! 

THE  NBA 

The  record  shows  that  84%  of  this  nation's 
people  prefer  a  strong  gun  law,  yet  every 
time  the  subject  reaches  congress,  the  1,000,- 
000  member  National  Rifle  Association 
thwarts  every  effort  to  make  changes.  Every 
drive  to  accomplish  gun  law  legislation  has 
been  met  by  an  N  Jt.A.  counter  movement,  and 
the  result  has  invariably  been  congressional 
paralysis. 

Mysteriously  all  further  efforts  dissipate 
till  the  next  drive.  The  NJt.A.  i4>parently 
wields  a  greater  power  and  influence  than 
all  of  us  suspected. 

New  York  State  Assemblyman  Xjeonard 
Slavlsky  was  told  by  an  N  JI.A.  representative 
that  they  tell  legUlaton  "We  will  terminate 
from  public  office  anyone  who  disagrees  with 
us"  and  the  legislators  believe  them. 

The  NRA  also  boasts  that  within  72  hours 
they  can  produce  half  a  million  letters  frmn 
its  members  on  any  gun  bill.  Yet  they  oon- 
Blstently  deny  that  they  represent  or  do  any 
lobbying  whatsoever.  The  pentagon  as  a 
courtesy  supplies  cut  rate  surplus  weapons 
and  free  ammunition  to  the  safety  and  con- 
servation programs  for  gun  owners  which  Is 
of  course  part  of  the  NJt.A. 

Perhaps  it's  not  altogether  a  complete 
mystery  as  to  why  congress  Just  can't  seem 
to  accomplish  anything  better  than,  as  Pres- 
ident Johnson  described  It,  a  "watered  down" 
and  "halfway"  gun  bill,  when  one  realizes 
that  at  least  two  dozen  congressmen  are 
NJt.A.  members. 

THK  STATISTICS 

In  only  one  year  more  than  20,000  Ameri- 
cans in  America  were  gun  fatalities.  Includ- 
ing 7.000  mtirders  and  homicides.  There  were 
10,000  suicides,  3,000  accidental  deaths  and 
better  than  100.000  wounded  by  gunfire. 

Compare  this  to  29  murders  In  England. 
37  in  Japan  (with  one-half  the  population 
ot  the  U.S.)  Other  nations  such  as  Prance, 
Holland,  etc..  have  similar  records. 

No  one  Is  expecting  to  end  a  problem  of 
this  size  overnight,  or  with  one  law.  but 
somewhere  a  first  step,  not  a  shuffle,  but  a 
sizeable  step,  must  inaugurate  a  change. 

Remington.  Savage  and  Winchester,  three 
of  America's  largest  gun  producers,  deserve 
their  first  step  salute  for  their  stand  urging 
the  end  to  all  mail  order  sales  on  rlfies  and 
shotguns.  If  the  producers  can  take  a  first 
Etep  why  cant  the  NRA  do  the  same,  and 
congress,  too? 

We  agree  that  for  the  most  part  the  mem- 
bers of  the  NRA,  and  all  gun  enthusiasts  are 
aware  of  what's  right  and  wrong  and  abhor 
violence  of  any  kind.  What's  wrong  then  with 
a  license  for  the  gun  and  the  ammxinltlon 
that  goes  in  it  as  well.  It  could  keep  those 
guns  out  of  the  hands  of  the  wrong  people 
and  thus  spare  the  lives  of  many  innocent 
people.  We  ask — ^what's  wrong  with  that? 

IFrom  the  Parkeraburg   (W.  Va.)    Sentinel, 

June  20, 1968] 

Who  Controls  OuNsr 

We  cannot  become  too  excited  by  those 
who  fanatically  denounce  stricter  gun  laws 
as  an  intrusion  upon  their  freedom.  Almost 
all  of  the  major  countries  of  the  world  im- 
pose far  more  stringent  gun  controls  than 
does  the  United  States. 

A  survey  by  The  New  York  Times,  last  week 
disclosed  that  in  Britain,  France,  Belgium, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Italy,  ownership  of 
firearms  is  considered  a  privilege,  not  a  right, 
and  the  privUege  is  subject  to  strict  legis- 
lation. 

Nobody  in  Britain,  for  example,  may  have 
a  firearm  by  night. 

French  laws  are  strict  and  unambiguous. 
They  stipulate  that  arms  purchasers  must 


be  over  21.  Mall  order  sales  are  banned  and 
all  gun  sales  must  be  registered. 

In  France  only  the  police  and  licensed 
guards  are  permitted  to  carry  loaded  fire- 
arms. Private  persons  with  properly  regis- 
tered revolvers  cannot  carry  them  on  their 
persons  under  any  circumstances. 

Otm  control  laws  in  Italy  are  similar  to 
thoee  In  France  and  a  certificate  of  police 
clearance  and  registration  of  the  weapon  are 
required. 

In  Spain,  the  procedures  nuke  It  even  more 
difficult  to  buy  a  gun.  An  applicant  must 
teU  the  director  general  of  security  why  he 
wants  one,  and  the  director  may  deny  the 
request  without  0vlng  a  reason. 

After  the  Bpai^ard  gets  a  purchase  permit 
and  buys  his  gun,  he  must  register  it  with 
the  nearest  pMt  of  the  civil  guard.  Crimes 
in  which  shooting  Is  involved  are  said  to  be 
rare  In  Spain. 

Private  ownership  of  rifles  and  revolvers  in 
the  Soviet  Union  is  punishable  by  as  much 
as  two  years  imprisonment. 

[From  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser, 

June  20, 1968] 

Stern  Ottn  Laws  Cot  Crimb 

TTie  need  of  more  rigid  gun  control  legisla- 
tion to  reduce  crime,  particularly  murders, 
has  been  forcefully  demonstrated  by  statistics 
released  by  Sen.  Jennings  Randolph,  D-W.V&. 

In  New  Ym-k,  which  has  a  strong  gun  law, 
murders  with  guns  during  the  years  1962- 
196S  amounted  to  only  31.8  per  cent  of  all 
homicides  reported. 

Tlie  rates  of  murders  in  other  states  having 
strong  laws  during  the  same  period  were: 

Pennsylvania,  43.2  per  cent;  New  Jersey, 
38.6  per  cent;  Maaaachusetts,  35.3  per  cent; 
and  Rhode  Island,  24  per  cent. 

But  in  these  states  having  weak  laws  the 
rates  during  the  same  period  were  much 
higher:  Florida,  66  per  cent;  Arizona,  68.4  per 
cent;  Nevada,  66.9  per  cent;  Texas,  68.7  per 
cent;  Mlaalaalppl,  70.9  per  cent;  and  Louial- 
ana,  62  per  cent. 

These  figtires  offer  undeniable  evidence 
that  states  having  strong  gun  laws  reduce  the 
percentage  of  murders  with  firearms. 

Statistics  for  three  years  also  show  that  the 
number  of  murders  with  guns  is  eignlflcantly 
Increasing.  The  number  of  such  killings  In 
1964  reached  5,090  or  55  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  niunber  in  1966  was  5,634  or  57  per  cent 
of  the  total,  and  in  1966  the  number  reached 
6,552,  or  60  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Still  other  figures  demonstrated  the  need 
of  legislation  restricting  the  sales  of  rifles  and 
shotguns.  In  1964  the  number  of  long  gun 
murders  reached  1,627;  In  1965,  1.690;  and 
in  1966,  1.747. 

In  each  year  the  number  killed  with  long 
guns  was  about  30  per  cent  of  the  total. 

But  besides  those  killed,  statistics  show  an 
alarming  Increase  in  the  number  of  aggra- 
vated assaults  with  firearms.  In  1964  the 
number  was  27,700;  in  1965,  34,700;  and  In 
1966,  43,600. 

Since  1960  flreanns  have  been  tised  In  the 
murder  of  322  or  96  per  cent  of  all  336  police 
officers  killed. 

Of  these  miu-ders  only  63  took  place  in 
northeastern  states  that  have  stringent  gun 
laws  and  151  In  southern  states  having  weak 
laws. 

These  statistics  make  clear  why  Sen.  Ran- 
dolph has  joined  Sen.  Thomas  Dodd,  D-Conn., 
In  sponsoring  two  additional  gun  control 
bills.  One  bill  woxild  restrict  the  mall-order 
sale  of  rifies  and  shotguns  and  the  other 
would  require  federal  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms. 

On  the  basis  of  statistics,  these  measures 
would  unquestionably  help  reduce  attacks 
and  murders  and  would  thus  check  the 
alarming  spiral  of  crime  throughout  the 
cotmtry. 

Responsible  citizens  can  help  toward  their 


enactment  by  urging  the  support  of  their 
senators  and  representatives. 


[From  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript- 
Telegram,  June  25,  1968] 
The  Gloves  Are  Orr 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  finally 
taken  the  gloves  off  In  the  battle  against  the 
indiscriminate  sale  and  use  of  firearms.  His 
proposal  yesterday  that  legislation  be  passed 
to  require  registration  of  every  gun  in  the 
nation  and  the  licensing  of  every  person 
using  such  is  soTind. 

However  sound  it  may  be,  it  Is  also  daring, 
for  it  flies  in  the  face  of  all  the  arguments 
put  forth  by  gun  enthusiasts  (we  have  often 
termed  them  "gun  nuts,"  which  la  an  tmfalr 
appellation  for  the  vast  majority) .  But  does 
it  really?  Does  registration  and  licensing  pre- 
clude the  ownership  of  guns?  Are  these  re- 
strictions in  violation  of  the  Constitutional 
rights  of  gun  owners?  The  answers  are  ob- 
viously negative.  < 

It  is  true  that  crimes  and  accKmits  result- 
ing from  gunfire  will  continue,  but  they  will 
continue  at  a  greatly  lessened  rate.  As  Presi- 
dent Johnson  notes:  "Homes  and  city  streets 
across  the  nation  which  might  have  rung 
with  gunfire  will  be  spared  the  tragedy  of 
senseless  slaughter.  We  will  never  be  able 
to  measure  this  violence  that  does  not  erupt. 
But  our  history  tells  us  America  will  be  a 
safer  country  if  we  move  now  .  .  ." 

This  is  the  point.  By  action  taken  now  to 
restrict  the  scope  of  firearms  we  shall  be 
saving  the  lives  of  countless  of  thousands  of 
those  who  will  follow  us.  This  Is  a  real  Invest- 
ment in  the  future. 

It  Is  a  grave  disappointment  that  such  men 
as  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  are  negligent 
in  their  awareness  of  the  desperate  need  this 
country  has  for  strict  firearms  legislation  as 
he.  In  effect,  puts  himself  in  the  camp  of  the 
dinosaurs  who  would  do  nothing.  But  hope- 
fully there  are  sufficient  legislators  in  agree- 
ment with  the  President — and  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  people — 
to  enact  sensible  laws. 

There  are  very  few  who  advocate  the  full 
abridgement  of  the  right  to  own  and  use 
weapons.  But  the  g\m  enthusiasts  who  con- 
tinue their  opposition  to  almost  all  restric- 
tions, should  understand  that  registration 
and  licensing  Is  little  different  than  the 
procedure  they  undergo  to  own  and  operate 
an  automobile.  This  Is  not  the  same  thing  as 
denying  legitimate  shooters  their  full  rights. 

We  hope  President  Johnson's  message  Is 
acted  upon  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  Is  a  real 
Investment  In  our  future. 

[Prom  the  Cleveland   (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer, 

July  13, 1968] 

Lawmakers   DonT   Hear   Gons   Bark 

Another  shooting  spree  In  New  York  where 
a  sniper  killed  three  persons  and  wounded 
a  fourth  focuses  attention  once  more  on  gun 
legislation. 

The  slaver  used  an  automatic  carbine.  This 
Is  a  "long  gun"  which  has  long  been  Illegal 
imder  federal  laws  against  fully  automatic 
weapons. 

Another  "long  gun,"  a  22-callber  rifle,  wm 
used  In  Lakewood  yesterday  In  the  killing 
of  one  person  and  the  critically  wovmdlng  of 
a  second. 

Laws  that  cover  the  Interstate  sale,  salaa 
to  minors,  etc.,  of  hand  guns  leave  the 
country  only  half  safe.  With  this  m  mind 
the  administration  has  been  pushing  a  meas- 
ure which  would  provide  for  registration  and 
licensing  of  all  guns. 

But  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  shot 
down  thU  proposal  this  week  by  voting 
amendments  which  would  exempt  rifles  and 
shotguns  from  the  new  bUl. 

Citizens,  horrified  by  the  homicide  rate, 
must  step  up  their  campaign  to  let  their 
senators  and  congressmen  know  their  desire 
for  gun  controls. 
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[Ttom  the  Roekfa  rd  (ni.)  R«glst«r-R«pubUe, 
J  ily  8, 1968] 

RXAURIO  aim  liAW 

(Vt  unMewMUy) 

The  President  1 1  right.  AU  flreamu  should 
be  registered  and  oomputertaed  by  the  ^I. 
Only  In  this  w»y  can  reasonable  control  be 
exerted  to  help  gi  lard  against  the  poaslblUty 
that  guns  can  too  MMlly  fall  Into  the  bands  of 
assassins  or  poten  ial  criminals.  The  50  states 
should  be  given  fl:  st  opportunity  to  establish 
systems  of  gun  n  slstratlons;  If  they  fall  to 
do  so,  the  federa,  government  should  take 
over  the  Job. 

Sales  of  bandgu  as  by  mall  and  under  cw- 
taln  other  restrict!  ms  already  are  limited,  but 
long  giins — shotg  ins  and  rUlee— are  under 
no  control.  Betwei  1 80,000,000  and  100,000,000 
guns  are  In  the  h  inds  of  private  ettlMns,  all 
but  a  tiny  majo  Ity  of  them  law-abiding. 
These  guns  are  owned  mainly  by  sportsmen. 
Today,  unreglsterod  guns  can  be  stolen  ftom 
sportsmen  and  never  traced. 

Because  of  thlsjlack  of  controls,  guns  can 
be  bought  over  the  counter,  or  by  mall,  by 
any  criminal  or  a  Ucontent  who  has  the  cash 
to  pay  for  them. 

'  Thareountry  hi  s  one  of  the  worst  homicide 
rates  in  the  worl(  I,  and  one  of  the  worst  re- 
cent records  for  tli  i  assassination  of  public  of- 
ficers. The  murdei  of  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
Is  a  poignant  met  lory  In  the  minds  of  all  of 
us.  The  Prealdenti  appeal  should  be  heeded. 
It  Imposes  only  a  minor  Inconvenience  on  the 
law-abiding.  The  proposed  law  would  serve 
the  nation  well  if  It  kept  one  weapon  from 
the  hands  of  one  n:  an  who  used  It  to  kill  a  na- 
tional leader  or  an  irdlnary  cltlscn. 


[From   the  Decat  a    (HI.)    Henld,   July  8, 

1068] 

Bow  AMb  Abbow  Bcma 

Last  Wednebdaj  s  shootout  In  New  York 
City's  Central  Par  :  points  up  the  fallacy  of 
viewing  the  registry tlon  of  firearms  as  a  cure- 
aU. 

Th9  alleged  klllAr  did  not  own  tta«  pistol 
used,  having  stolt  a  It  from  a  man  be  had 
visited.  New  York  has  comparatively  strict 
gun  laws,  but  so  1  ing  as  gunk  are  In  circula- 
tion the  criminal  i  nd  the  deranged  will  man- 
age to  obtain  th<  tn.  And  children  will  still 
find  them  and  ace  idents  will  still  occur. 

Iilcenslng  laws  do  tend  to  keep  firearms 
away  from  undei  ilrables.  however,  and  do 
help  law  enforcen  tnt  ofDclals  solve  gun-con- 
nected crimes.  An  1  mandatory  waiting  peri- 
ods for  the  pure  tiaSe  of  firearms  do  keep 
angry  people  from  rushing  out  and  buying  a 
firearm  for  hasty-  -perhaps  fatal — use. 

Ultimately,  hon  ever,  Americans  are  going 
to  be  forced  to  fat  e  the  problem  of  the  sheer 
number  and  aval  ability  of  guns.  The  only 
solution  likely  to  tave  any  substantial  effect 
is  the  ban  of  at  le  ut  some  types  of  firearms. 

Two  types  come  to  mind  immediately:  the 
pistol  and  the  rlfie 

The  rlfie  holds  m  Important  place  in  the 
bunting  world.  Bt  t  some  states.  In  the  Inter- 
est of  hunter  saf<  ty,  have  already  outlawed 
the  rlfie  for  deer  hunting,  substituting  the 
shotgun  with  rlfl  id  slug.  Illinois  Is  one  of 
these  states. 

There  Is  little  gi  me  which  cannot  be  taken 
with  the  shotgun  If  hunting  with  firearms 
Is  as  crucial  to  tl  e  happiness  and  tradition 
of  this  country  ai  some  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, then  It  can  se  done  with  a  shotgun. 

If.  however,  kpo  tsmen  are  really  more  In- 
terested in  "being  lut  In  the  woods,"  "watch- 
ing the  dog."  and  "pitting  your  skill  against 
the  game,"  then  h^  mtlng  with  bow  and  arrow 
would  seem  to  mi  ke  more  sense  than  gun- 
ning down  some  animal  with  a  powerful 
firearm. 

Those  who  wou:  d  prefer  to  stalk,  but  not 
kill  game  ml^t  c<  nslder  combining  the  hob- 
bles of  photograpl  y  and  hunting. 

None  of  us  like  i  restrictions.  We  all  want 


as  many  options  as  possible.  But  we  live  In 
a  congested  and  complicated  world. 

llie  teenager  who  enjoys  drag  racing  on 
city  streets  does  not  want  restrictions  on  his 
"rights,"  but  they  are  there  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  The  man  who  likes  "one  for  the 
road"  does  not  like  restrictions  on  driving 
while  drinking,  but  they  are  necessary. 
Children  do  not  like  restrictions  on  posses- 
sing flreworics,  but  experience  has  shown 
that  such  restrictions-  are  desirable. 

Likewise,  sportsmen  and  hobbyists  can  ad- 
Just  to  changing  times  and  circumstances — 
In  the  Interest  of  others. 

The  courts  have  held  that  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  not  violated  by  restrictive  gun  laws. 
But  If  a  constitutional  amendment  Is  neces- 
sary. It  should  be  passed. 

In  the  meantime,  federal  legislation  call- 
ing for  the  licensing  of  both  guns  and  gun 
owners,  as  well  as  restrictions  on  who  may 
buy  guns.  Is  a  needed  first  step. 

It  Is  the  least  a  civilized  country  can  do  In 
the  second  half  of  the  30th  Century. 

[From  the  Newark  (NJ.)  News,  July  16. 

1068] 

Dkadunb  on  Oons 

Kven  though  the  need  for  stricter  gun- 
control  legislation  dally  becomes  more  ap- 
parent— the  grisly  Incident  on  a  South  Bronx 
street  being  but  the  latest  evidence — Con- 
gress continues  to  take  a  relaxed  attitude. 

An  Immediate  blockade  lies  In  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  After  ruling  out,  by  a 
single  vote,  amendments  on  registration  and 
licensing  of  long  guns,  the  committee  has 
taken  refuge  In  delajrlng  ntaneuvers  against 
President  Johnson's  appointment  of  a  chief 
Justice  and  a  federal  Judge.  The  thinly  dis- 
guised filibuster  on  the  Judges  could  keep 
the  gun  law  locked  In  committee  until  Con- 
gress adjourns. 

The  House  committee  handling  com- 
panion legislation  has  shown  itself  to  be  no 
more  amenable  to  promptness.  There,  too. 
amendments  incorporating  registration  and 
licensing  languish. 

There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  public's 
attitude  In  favor  of  a  national  gun-control 
measure  that  would  ban  Interstate  mall- 
order  traffic  In  shotguns  and  rifles  and  sub- 
ject them  to  registration  by  serial  numbers 
kept  in  a  central  file. 

Members  of  both  House  and  Senate  report 
a  preponderance  of  mall  from  Individuals — 
not  paid  lobbyists— favoring  such  controls. 
Letters  to  The  News  are  similarly  abimdant 
and  supportive. 

For  once  Congress  ought  to  override  the 
pressures  of  organized  groups  like  the  Na- 
tional Rlfie  Association  and  bring  a  reason- 
ably stern  law  up  for  a  vote  on  the  fioor  of 
House  and  Senate.  This  still  is  possible  be- 
fore the  Aug.  3  adjournment  for  the  con- 
ventions. The  opportunity  should  not  be  lost 
to  deviously  devised  delaying  moves. 

[Rom  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennesaean, 
July  5.  1068) 

How  BCant  SCobb  Must  Dnc  Bcrosx  Coif  osxas 
Acts? 

A  20-year-old  woman  was  shot  to  dsatb 
In  New  York  City's  Central  Park  and  her 
sniper  slayer  fought  a  wild  gun  duel  with 
officers  untU  he  was  killed.  Two  olDcers  and  a 
bystander  were  wounded. 

In  hardly  more  than  12  hours  after  the 
Central  Park  slaying,  another  duel  broke  out 
in  Harlem  when  a  sniper  shot  and  wounded 
a  patrolman. 

Earlier  In  the  week,  in  Meridian,  Miss.,  an 
Alabama  fugitive  armed  with  a  submachine 
gun  and  a  pistol  was  serloxisly  Injured  and 
his  woman  companion,  a  member  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  was  killed  In  a  shoot-out  with 
police.  A  policeman  and  an  Innocent  by- 
stander, who  stepped  out  on  his  porch  to  see 
was  was  going  on,  were  crltieally  wounded. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press,  a  total 
of  169  persons  were  killed  by  guns  in  the 


VS.  during  the  week  beginning  at  midnight. 
June  16.  Of  these,  93  were  homicides,  62 
were  suicides  and  14  were  gtm  accidents. 
Whether  this  was  an  average  week  isn't  clear, 
but  what  Is  clear  is  that  violence  with  guns 
Is  steadily  growing. 

The  Central  Park  sniper  was  evidently  un- 
balanced. The  Klansman  in  Mississippi  with 
his  submachine  gun  and  pistol  is  said  to 
hare  been  wanted  on  two  aimed  robbery 
charges  and  a  prime  suspect  in  at  least  a 
doaen  bombings,  burnings  and  shootings. 

President  Johnson  called  anew  this  week 
for  gun  control  laws  "to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can people  against  Insane  and  reckless  mur- 
der by  gunfire." 

Congress  could — and  should — respond  to 
the  President's  urging  for  stronger  gun  con- 
trol Isglslatlon.  Unhappily,  both  Rep.  Carl 
Albert  In  the  House  and  Senate  Democratic 
leader  Mike  Mansfield  in  the  Senate  have 
registered  opposition  to  the  President's  pro- 
posal for  stronger  legislation. 

Despite  this  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Democratic  leaders,  the  legislation  can  be 
passed,  if  enough  people  in  this  country  are 
willing  to  express  their  sentiments  to  Con- 
gress. The  National  Rlfie  Association  Is  ex- 
pending an  all-out  effort  to  prevent  any  ra- 
tional control  of  guns,  and  it  could  win  by 
default. 

How  many  Innocent  persons  are  going  to 
have  to  be  struck  down  by  a  sniper's  bul- 
let— in  the  park  or  on  one's  own  porch— 
before  Oongreas  will  move? 

[From  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union. 

July  5,  1968] 

OuNS  Not  rom  Evxetone 

The  fatal  shooting  in  New  York  City's 
Central  Park  on  Wednesday  and  the  shots 
fired  the  same  day  at  the  brother  of  Sen. 
Robert  Kennedy's  accused  assassin  were  only 
among  the  more  dramatic  of  gun  assaults 
that  occur  every  day  in  this  country.  Obvi- 
ously, something  must  be  done  to  keep  fire- 
arms out  of  the  hands  of  irresponsible  people. 
No  amount  of  carping  on  the  need  to  penalize 
"people,  not  guns"  alters  the  fact  that  deadly 
weapons  should  not  be  easily  available  to 
felons,  mental  defectives  or  other  Incom- 
petents. 

Further  delay  In  the  passage  of  pending 
control  laws  that  would  make  it  harder  for 
such  people  to  get  possession  of  guns  can 
only  mean  more  lives  will  be  lost  needlessly. 
Even  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field, whose  Montana  constituents  are  'lore 
against  than  for  gun  controls,  supports 
two  current  proposals:  that  of  President 
Johnson  to  ban  Interstate  mail  order  sales  of 
rifles  and  shotguns  and  Sen.  Tydlngs'  bill 
for  licensing  and  registration  of  firearms. 
The  latter,  V7hlle  in  principle  the  same 
as  a  licenslng-reglstration  bill  of  the  Presi- 
dent's would  give  the  states  time  to  pass 
their  own  registration  laws  and  would  make 
license  application  simpler. 

A  National  Rifle  Association  official  said 
in  regard  to  the  Central  Park  Incident  that 
it  only  proved  the  appeal  for  additional  gun 
laws  was  "dUtorted."  since  New  York  SUt« 
already  had  the  "most  stringent"  laws  of 
that  kind  in  the  naUon.  Actually,  the  New 
York  tragedy,  and  the  more  than  6.000  other 
fatal  shooting  annually  in  this  country. 
underscore  the  need  for  strict  universal  gun 
control  standards  in  the  United  States.  Sen- 
sible curbs  In  one  state  can  be  nullified  when 
arms  are  purchased  in  other  states  where 
controls  are  lax  and  brought  in.  TTius.  of 
4.006  taken  from  criminals  in  Massacbusettt 
in  the  past  eight  years,  87  per  cent  had  been 
brought  in  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont. 

The  most  a  responsible  gun  owner  has  to 
fear  from  controls  is  the  need  to  register  his 
weapons  and  get  a  license.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  any  law-abiding  and  violence-deploring 
citizen  would  resent  doing  that  much  to  help 
save  lives. 
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(From  the  BCIaml  (Fla.)  News.  July  3.  1968] 

BXTT   A   GON   FOB  THB  FOUBTH? 

The  fact  that  sparklers  have  gone  the  way 
of  the  tliree-lnch  salute,  cherry  bomb,  roman 
candle  and  sky-rocket  as  Fourth  of  July  con- 
traband Is  cause  for  nostalgia,  but  not  neces- 
sarily regret. 

We  bow  to  the  findings  of  the  health  and 
safety  experts  who  say  that  sparklers  cause 
too  many  burns  to  be  excepted  from  the 
ban  against  fireworks. 

What  strikes  us  and  a  number  of  others  as 
ironic,  however.  Is  the  fact  that  while  toy 
sparklers  are  outlawed,  pawn  shop  windows 
and  gun  shops  are  full  of  noisemakers  of  a 
more  deadly  nature. 

As  one  shopper  remarked,  you  can't  buy 
a  sparkler  to  celebrate  the  Fourth,  but  what- 
ever your  purpose,  you  can  walk  into  stores 
around  tovim  and  buy  a  gun  and  bullets. 

Some  controls  over  the  sale  of  these  fire- 
arms are  already  on  the  books,  but  they  stfe 
not  enough.  What  is  needed  is  total  regis- 
tration of  guns  and  licensing  of  those  who 
own  them. 

(Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  Traveler, 

July  9,  1968) 

Cbucial  Week  fob  Oxnt  Contbol 

This  Is  the  crucial  week  In  Congress  for 
gun  control  legislation.  The  House  will  con- 
sider the  Administration's  bill  to  ban  murder 
by  mail  order,  and  the  Senate  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  measures  to  insiue  the  licensing  of 
gun  owners  and  the  registration  of  their 
weapons. 

But  despite  the  continiUng  carnage  (If 
present  rates  continue,  there  will  be  a  gun 
murder  every  hour  during  1968)  and  despite 
the  national  will  for  effective  laws  (a  recent 
Harris  poll  showed  three  out  of  every  four 
Americans  and  two  out  of  three  gun  owners 
want  stricter  controls) ,  there  is  a  good  chance 
that  Congress  will  take  no  effective  action 
on  firearms  control. 

Strong  legislation  got  as  far  as  it  has  be- 
cause of  a  flood  of  letters  and  telegrams  fol- 
lowing the  assassinations  by  gun  of  Dr.  King 
and  Sen.  Kennedy.  But  the  bills  are  stalled 
because  the  revulsion  to  lax  laws  has  sub- 
sided somewhat  while  an  appeal  from  the 
National  Rifle  Association  has  sparked  a  wave 
of  anti-gun  control  mall. 

Opponents  of  effective  gun  control  legisla- 
tion have  two  basic  appeals.  One  is  that  such 
laws  infringe  upon  a  Constitutional  right  to 
bear  arms.  The  second  is  that  such  laws  are 
only  a  prelude  to  abolition  of  private  guns. 
Both  are  phony. 

The  Second  Amendment,  in  full,  reads:  "A 
well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the 
security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  in- 
fringed." The  meaning  of  this  amendment 
was  made  clear  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Cotirt 
in  the  1939  U.S.  v.  Miller  case.  MlUer  had 
been  convicted  of  violating  the  National  Flre- 
anns  Act  by  transporting  an  unregistered 
lawed-oS  shotgun  across  state  lines.  Up- 
holding his  conviction,  the  court  said.  "In 
ths  absence  of  any  evidence  tending  to  show 
that  possession  or  use  of  a  'shotgun  having 
s  barrel  of  less  than  18  Inches  in  length' 
at  this  time  has  some  reasonable  relationship 
to  the  preservation  or  efficiency  of  a  well  reg- 
ulated miUtla,  we  cannot  say  that  the  second 
Amendment  gtiarantees  the  right  to  keep  and 
bear  such  an  instrument." 

And,  as  Atty.  Oen.  Ramsey  Clark  pointed 
out  at  the  hearing  held  Monday  by  the  Sen- 
ate Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee, 
registration  and  licensing  would  not  be  steps 
toward  al>olitlon.  The  aim  of  the  pmpo&iA 
laws  legislation — like  the  aim  of  require- 
ments for  the  registration  of  cars  and  the 
licensing  of  drivers — Is  to  control,  not  pro- 
hibit. Consider  what  the  highway  toll  would 
be  like  in  1968  with  100  million  unlicensed 
drivers  operating  100  million  unregistered 
motor  vehicles. 

For  five  cents,  a  citizen  can  send  a  post 
card  to  his  Senator  or  Representative  urging 


compulsory  firearms  registration  and  licens- 
ing. For  a  penny  more,  he  can  send  a  first 
class  letter.  And  for  $1  more,  he  can  tele- 
phone the  local  Western  Union  office  (in  Bos- 
ton, HU  2-8020)  and  send  a  IB-word  telegram 
to  Washington.  We  urge  all  citizens  to  cast 
their  votes  in  what  is,  in  effect,  a  national 
referendum  on  the  question,  "Should  we  have 
sane  gun  control  laws?"  Vote  today.  The  life 
you  save  may  be  your  own. 

[From  the  Mlddletown    (Conn.)    Press, 
June   13.    1968) 

COrfTBOLLING  OUNS 

Among  the  free  nations  of  the  world,  the 
United  States  is  unique  in  the  freedom 
which  its  citizens  have  to  possess  arms. 

Britain  has  a  long  history  of  firearms  con- 
trol, with  the  result  that  only  45  murders 
involving  guns  were  recorded  there  last  year 
as  compared  to  more  than  6,000  such  slaylngs 
in  the  U.S.  alone.  The  United  States  Is  much 
larger — about  four  times  larger — but  still  the 
ratio  would  run  about  180  to  5,000.  All  guns 
mtist  be  registered,  and  in  the  case  of  hand- 
guns or  rifies,  an  applicant  must  show  "good 
reason"  for  possession.  "Self  defense  Is  most 
unlikely  to  be  considered  a  good  reason,"  ac- 
cording to  the  Home  Office. 

In  France,  strict  rules  are  in  effect.  Thus 
during  the  last  week  of  violence  In  France 
not  one  shot  was  fired  by  anyone  and  the 
only  death  was  a  stabbing.  In  Japan,  pistols, 
carbines,  and  other  small  guns  are  abso- 
lutely prohibited  for  anyone  except  police  and 
military  personnel.  About  800.000  shot  guns 
are  licensed  in  Japan  only  30,000  rifies. 

Throughout  the  world,  the  carnage  la  less 
than  in  the  United  States  because  of  gun 
registration  or  rules.  By  contrast,  It  is  esti- 
mated that  California  alone  is  actually  awash 
with  guns.  The  state  attorney  general  said 
last  week  that  be  has  official  knowledge  of 
2,600,000  guns  in  Oalifomia,  about  one  weap- 
on for  every  two  or  three  adults. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  the  West  sees  the 
subject  of  gun  controls  in  a  far  different 
light  than  other  parts  of  the  country.  When 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  spoke  in  Oregon, 
the  most  hostile  audience  he  faced  was  in 
a  small  town  and  the  question  they  wanted 
answered  was  why  he  was  supporting  the 
gun  law  before  Congress.  Many  observers 
have  noted  that  any  suggestion  that  there 
should  be  more  rigid  control  of  arms  seems 
to  be  an  attack  on  the  heritage  of  the  nation. 

Today,  however,  the  people  are  becoming 
alarmed.  Dr.  Oeorge  Oallup  says  that  most 
people  in  the  nation  "favor  a  law  requiring 
the  registration  of  all  guns,  a  law  banning 
the  sale  of  all  guns  throughout  the  mall,  and 
strict  restrictions  on  the  use  of  guns  by  per- 
sons under  18  years  of  age. 

We  believe  that  the  time  to  act  is  now. 
There  wotild  seem  to  be  little  reason  to  sell 
guns  through  the  mail,  especially  if  no  vali- 
dated registration  systems  exists  in  the  coun- 
try. Nor  do  we  believe  that  there  would  be 
a  constitutional  problem  in  banning  the  sale 
of  guns  to  convicted  felons,  habitual  drunk- 
ards, drug  addicts,  mental  incompetents,  and 
minors.  Nor  do  we  see  why  the  country 
should  not  now  register  weapons. 

The  registration  of  guns  will  not  magically 
reduce  the  number  of  murders  in  this  nation 
overnight,  nor  will  such  a  law  end  assassina- 
tions. But  a  start  will  be  made.  The  present 
laws  are  most  Inadequate.  Laxness  is  a  dis- 
grace and  a  danger  to  all.  So  long  as  the 
legitimate  hunter  or  target  shooter  has  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  weapon — which 
would  not  be  prevented  by  registration — the 
constitutional  rights  which  have  long  been 
conveyed  would  remain  in  force.  But  it's  time 
to  outshout  the  gun  lobby. 

[From  the  Allentown   (Pa.)   Call-ChronlcIe. 
July  5. 1068] 

FiBX   AWAT  FOB  OUN  LaWS 

Americans  who  want  reasonable  gun  con- 
trols will  have  to  do  some  hustling  to  beat 


down  the  hysterical  attacks  being  whipped 
up  against  the  entirely  realistic  registration 
proposals  now  before  Congress  and  ths  Penn- 
sylvania  Legislature. 

For  a  little  while  last  month,  an  outpouring 
of  mall  from  all  parts  of  the  country  offered 
Congress  convincing  evidence  that  polls 
showing  about  80  per  cent  of  the  people  in 
favor  of  stronger  controls  are  Just  about  on 
target.  Now,  however,  the  million-member 
National  Rifle  Association  which  long  has 
boasted  about  the  tons  of  letters  it  can  pro- 
duce in  a  week  is  beginning  to  catch  up.  As 
a  result,  controls  the  President  considers  so 
essential  in  the  crime  fight  are  seriously 
threatened. 

The  gun  lobby  broadside,  triggered  from 
the  NRA  headquarters  in  Washington,  la 
loaded  with  the  same  wet  ammunition  the 
paid  propagandists  have  been  firing  for  years. 
The  biggest  bang  is  that  registration  of  guns 
is  the  first  step  to  taking  them  away  from 
farmers,  hunters,  target  shooters,  collectors 
or  anyone  else  who  has  a  legitimate  tise  for 
these  weapons.  Those  responsible  for  the 
noise  apparently  see  the  President  and  all 
others  who  advocate  sensible  laws  as  part 
of  a  treacherous  Communist  conspiracy. 

If  there  was  even  the  slightest  shred  of 
truth  to  this  shibboleth  or  any  of  the  other 
distortions  being  bandied  about  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  NRA,  Its  members  could  save 
a  lot  of  money  and  have  a  lot  more  time  for 
honest  shooting.  This  newspaper  and  all 
others  would  Join  them  in  fighting  the  pro- 
posals. So  would  most  other  Americans,  in- 
cluding the  President. 

Fortunately,  there  is  nothing  more  diabolic 
about  a  law  requiring  registration  of  guns 
for  a  modest  fee  than  to  one  that  calls  for 
the  licensing  of  all  automobiles,  motorcycles 
and  dogs.  Listing  the  ownership  of  automo- 
biles doesn't  seem  to  have  reduced  the  num- 
ber on  the  highways,  but  it  has  made  it 
easier  for  police  to  identify  those  Involved 
in  killings.  If  registering  guns  would  do 
nothing  more,  this  would  be  enough  to 
Justify  the  proposed  legislation. 

Congress  needs  the  assurance  that  this  is 
the  law  most  Americans  want.  The  beet  way 
to  give  it  to  them  is  to  bombard  them  with 
so  many  letters  before  the  matter  comes  up 
again  next  Tuesday  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  that  the  will  of  the  people  can't 
be  denied  regardless  of  what  the  lobbyists 
threaten  or  promise. 

[From  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Call  and  Poet. 

July  13. 1968] 

Fob  Omt  Contbol 

One  reason  why  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation has  been  able  to  thwart  the  best 
efforts  of  local,  state  and  federal  legislators 
to  enact  effective  gun  control  legislation  is 
that,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  either  afflu- 
ent or  scared. 

They  are  the  Americans  with  enough 
lelsure-and-means-to  engage  in  trap-shoot- 
ing, duck  hunting,  and  the  expensive  shoot- 
ing matches  that  are  the  so-called  recre- 
ation of  the  idle  rich. 

A  great  number  of  them,  of  cotirse,  feel  a 
special  security  in  the  p>osEession  of  a  varied 
arsenal  of  lethal  weapons,  because  they  are 
becoming  more  and  more  concerned  about 
the  rising  tide  of  black  revolution  In  this 
country,  and  are  distrustful  of  law  enforce- 
ment officials  whom  they  think  are  being 
"too  lenient"  on  civil  rights  demonstrators. 

They  yearn  for  the  old  days  of  the  vigi- 
lantes, who,  when  they  considered  a  local 
sheriff  or  federal  marshall  too  bumbling  or 
inept  in  the  pursuit  of  his  duties,  simply 
gathered  their  pistol  packing  associates  to- 
gether and  took  the  law  Into  their  own 
bands. 

Today,  even  as  in  the  days  of  the  old  west, 
the  vigilante  was  an  otherwise  respected 
citizen  with  great  regard  for  "law  and  order" 
even  if  he  had  to  break  the  law  to  maintain 
it. 
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Tb«y  are  the  p  iopl«  who  contend  that  the 
among  us  would  not  regls- 


provlslon  that  gl 
to   posseu   arms, 


thieves.   There 


as  ben's  teeth,  a 
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erlnxlnal  element  . „ 

ter.  and  that  xni  nj  would  get  their  hands 
on  guM  through  theft  or  Illegal  trafflc.  But 
the  Inescapable  1  mpresslon  la  that  they  are 
more  concerned  t  hat  nobody  gets  the  oppor- 
tunity to  check  on  the  weapons  they  are 
stockplUng  again  t  "the  day." 

They  ploxisly    dead   the   right  to  possess 
any  number  of  gi  ns  under  the  constitutional 
«  the  n.S.  citizen  the  right 
ostensibly   to   protect   his 


home   and   prop«rty  against  Intruders  and 


a   time  in   our   history 


when,  with  law  ei  forcement  officials  as  scarce 


^^  „^.„ ,  _  man  was  virtually  naked 

and  defenseless  rtthout  a  shotgun  or  rifle 
in  his  humble  ca  >ln.  and  a  weU-ollad  band- 
gun  strapped  arot  nd  his  waist. 

Today,  there  Is  no  necessity  for  Americans 
to  go  about  reen  icUng  the  saga  of  the  wild 
west.  There  are  :  aany  compIalnU  that  blg- 
dty  poUce  forces  are  understaffed,  but  this 
overlooks  the  fact  that  fewer  would  be  needed 
if  It  were  not  so  oasy  for  any  crook  or  crack- 
pot to  secure  and  conceal  a  gun,  then  walk 
«mone--hls  neigh  wrs  with  the  Instrument 
«f  deatt>  conceale<]  on  hla  person. 

If  a  man  thlnki  he  needs  a  gvax  to  protect 
bis  home,  there  1  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  buy  one,  regU  ter  the  purchase,  and  keep 
the  gun  In  his  ho  ne.  When  he  puts  the  gun 
m  his  pocket  and  walks  out  into  the  pubUc 
streets  with  It.  lis  motives  are  Instantly 
suspect.  The  assu  nptlon  that  he  will  use  It 
against  anyone  w  lo  arouses  his  Ire  or  seem- 
ingly threatens  qls  secvirlty.  Is  at  least  50 
percent  plaxislble. 

Oun  control  1»'  n  will  cause  him  to  think 
twice  before  uslni  the  weapon  for  a  purpose 
other  than  to  pn  tect  his  own  Ufe.  Becaiise 
the  gun  Is  re^  ered,  fewer  poUce,  In  less 

e  to  ferret  out  the  gunman 

J  iistlce. 


time,  will  be  able 
and  bring  blm  to 


A  gun  is  a  letha  weapon.  Its  ponesilon  In- 


Intent  upon  certain  provo- 
potenUal  to  destroy  'Ife. 
It  destroys  Is  the  Individ- 
ual's decision,  an<  I  those  who  guard  against 
the  wanton  destnctlon  of  human  life  need 
to  have  as  much  knowledge  aa  poealble  as 
to  who  the  personi  are  who  are  to  make  these 
decisions. 


dlcates  both  the 
cations  and  the 
What  kind  of  Ufe 


[From  the  Meadvl  lie 

No  Ouijs 

Despite  some 
vilification  from 
Blasts,  we  have 
to   control    trafflc 
Thomas  Dodd  Intrbduced 
In  supporting  no\  r 
poeal  for  registration 
Ing  of  owners  we 
ship  and  legitimate 
persons. 

There   la  some 
that  such  control  i 
of  the  hands  of  all 
those  Intent  upor 
obtain  them  by  s(  me 
Even  with  8trlnge4t 
receives  100  per 

But  all 
of  the  hands  of 
tally  Incompetent 
taken  In  an  attemfct 
killing  m  this  cou  itry 
the  slaying  of  pu  »llc 
death  of  any  Indlv  dual 
lethal  of  weapon 
killing  and  In  the 
crimes,  curbs  on 
sponsible  persona 

Such   measures 
b€tn  on  mall  orde 
censing  and 
fere  with  a  respoi 
and  use  guns 
able  to  all  quallfle  1 


'  oe  kt 
reasona  tie 


(Pa.)  Tribune,  June  27, 
1968] 

roB  TH»  UNnr 
blfcter  criticism  and  personal 
I  portsmen  and  gun  enthu- 
enforsed  proposed  legislation 
In    guns   ever    since    Sen. 
bis  first  blU  In  1963. 
President  Johnson's  pro- 
of firearms  and  llcens- 
do  not  oppose  the  owner- 
use  of  guns  by  responsible 


n  Inors, 


merit  In  the  contention 

would  not  keep  guns  out 

Irresponsible  persons,  that 

obtaining  firearms  would 

means,  legal  or  Illegal. 

enforcement,  no  law  ever 

compliance. 

steps  to  keep  guns  out 

criminals,  the  men- 

and  drug  addicts  must  be 

to  cut  down  on  senseless 

Such  killing  Includes 

officials  as  well  as  the 

.  Since  guns,  the  most 

are  used  most  often  In 

commission  of  many  other 

their  avaUablllty  to  Irre- 

[nakes  sense. 

s  have  been  proposed — 

sales  of  firearms  and  11- 

1 — would  not  Inter- 

Ible  citizen's  right  to  own 

still  would  be  avail - 

citizens  who  dealre  them. 


regU  tratlon- 


Flr(arms 


The  inconvenience  that  might  be  caused 
legitimate  gun  buyers  and  owners  would  be 
small  price  to  pay  for  greater  public  safety. 

The  hue  and  cry  against  registration  and 
licensing  Is  surprising.  Sportsmen  and  gun 
owners  usually  use  their  cars  to  travel  to 
target  ranges  or  to  hunting  grounds.  They 
do  not  object  to  llcensea  lor  hunting  and 
fishing.  They  do  not  oppose  the  licensing  and 
registration  of  motor  vehicles  and  the  licens- 
ing of  their  operators.  The  latter  procedure  in 
Pennsylvania  and  many  other  states  seeks 
to  prevent  Incompetent  persons  from  operat- 
ing motor  vehicles  Just  as  licensing  would 
seek  to  prevent  Incompetent  persons  from  ob- 
taining firearms. 

For  some  reason  gun  enthusiasts  interpret 
registration  and  licensing  as  the  first  step 
toward  confiscation  of  firearms  possessed  by 
private  citizens.  Licensing  and  registration  of 
boats  and  autos  have  not  resulted  in  their 
confiscation.  In  the  unlikely  event  that  pri- 
vate ownership  of  firearms  by  responsible 
ftersons  ever  would  be  threatened,  we  would 
oppose  such  action  as  strongly  as  we  now 
support  gun  control  measures  in  the  Interest 
of  public  safety. 

[From  the  Allen  town  (Pa.)   Chronicle,  June 
28.  19681 

FmOLINO    IN    THE    U.S.    SKNATX 

The  cause  for  stricter  gun  control  legis- 
lation sutlered  a  setback  when  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  voted  to  delay  until 
July  9  action  on  a  bill  requiring  registration 
of  firearms  and  licensing  of  those  who  use 
them. 

With  their  hearts  set  on  an  Aug.  3  adjourn- 
ment so  they  will  have  ample  time  for  poli- 
ticking In  their  own  behalf  and  at  the  na- 
tional conventions.  It  is  conceivable  that 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  will 
opt  to  close  up  shop  regardless  of  the  urgency 
of  any  unfinished  business. 

And  nothing  Is  more  urgent  than  strict 
gun  control  laws  In  light  of  the  wave  of 
violent  crimes  with  guns,  including  assassi- 
nations. 

The  story  of  Nero  fiddling  as  Rome  burned 
certainly  has  Its  parallel  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
where  there  is  a  stubborn  refusal  to  respond 
in  positive  fashion  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
who  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  strong 
gun  lavs,  and  an  equally  stubborn  refusal 
to  acknowledge  the  statistical  evidence  on 
the  relationship  between  guns  and  crime  in 
the  United  States. 


[From  the   Batavla    (N.T.)    News.  June  28, 

1968] 

Now   It's  Heao-On 

What  kind  of  a  gun  control  law  should 
this  country  have? 

This  is  the  question  before  Congress  once 
again.  It  has  been  before  Congress  for  years 
but  the  harsh  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Con- 
gress. In  Its  omniscience.  If  you  please,  has 
never  faced  up  to  tHe  realities. 

Rather,  It  has  ducked  and  dodged  and  ap- 
proached the  Issue  fractionally  and  with 
fractional  legislation. 

This  year.  Congress  can  not  be  quite  so 
clever.  It  must  meet  its  responBlbllltles  head- 
on.  That  Is  what  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  expect. 

Anything  short  of  that  will  be  gross  ne- 
glect of  duty  and  could  subject  many  office- 
holders to  defeat  the  next  time  they  come 
before  their  constituents. 

The  principle  of  licensing  and  registration 
must  be  upheld  aa  a  check  and  balance  long 
overdue. 

[From  the  Springfield  (Maaa.)  Union,  June 

29,  1968] 

OnN  Control  in  Pkbil 

The  prospect   of   federal   legislation   that 

would  help  reduce  the  annual  death  toll  by 

firearms  In  this  country  Is  fading  fast.  The 

opposition  is  stampeding  gun  owners  into  a 

letter-writing  campaign  against  what  It  calla 


the  "hysteria"  of  those  who  want  to  make 
guns  less  available  to  criminals  and  incom- 
petents. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  whose 
chairman  is  anti-gun  control  Sen.  James  O. 
Bastland  of  Mississippi,  was  expected  to  be  a 
hurdle,  but  not  a  barrier,  for  the  President's 
bill  that  would  add  rifles  and  shotguns  to  ttie 
list  of  weapons  banned  for  Interstate  mall 
order  sales.  But  important  things  happened 
after  the  bill  was  filed.  The  President  decided 
to  press  further.  He  asked  for  a  federal  law 
requiring  registration  of  all  guns  and  licens- 
ing of  all  gun  users.  Then  the  mall  to  Con- 
gress, which  had  been  decidedly  in  favor  of 
strict  controls,  switched  to  a  strongly  anti- 
control  character. 

The  President  may  have  played  straight 
Into  the  hands  of  the  NaUonal  Rifle  Asso. 
elation  when  he  decided  to  parlay  the  heavy 
pro-control  sentiment  into  support  for  a  li- 
censing and  registration  bill.  Harold  Glassen. 
NRA  president,  had  already  sUted  that  the 
ban  on  Interstate  sales  would  be  only  a  "first 
step  toward  registration,  then  licensing.  He 
warned  of  a  "fourth  and  final  step  in  what 
appears  plainly  a  plan  to  disarm  American 
citizens  .  .  ." 

There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  a 
congressman  judges  his  mail  on  the  basis  of 
how  well  the  point  Is  made  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  or  whether  he  simply  adds  up  the 
pros  and  the  cons  and  goes  along  with  the 
majority.  The  NRA  is  adept  at  triggering  a 
barrage  of  mail  from  its  huge  membership  to 
Congress;  the  sheer  volume  is  Impressive,  but 
it  falls  far  short  of  representing  the  voice  of 
the  people  at  large. 

The  national  revulsion  at  the  assassination 
of  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  is  obviously  more 
representative.  This  is  not  "hysteria,"  but  a 
revival  of  conscience,  a  new  awakening  to  the 
need  of  gun  controls  that  might  liave  saved 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr. — and  many  of  the  6500  American 
civilians  who  died  last  year  by  firearms. 

Pressure  on  Congress  for  gun  control 
should  not  be  relaxed,  as  opponents  hope. 
The  states  should  be  enacting  stronger  con- 
trols of  their  own.  Lt.  Gov.  Sargent  notes 
that  of  the  4606  guns  taken  from  criminals 
In  the  last  eight  years  In  this  state,  87  per 
cent  had  come  in  from  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont — each  of  whose  gun  laws 
are  weaker  than  this  state's.  This  speaks 
volumes  for  no-nonsense  gun  legislation. 

[From  the  Seattle  (Wash.)   Post-IntelUgen- 
cer,  June  10,  1968] 

TKATFIC    Ut   OtTNS 

President  Johnson  is  justifiably  angered 
at  the  failure  of  Congress  to  enact  meaning- 
ful gun  control  legislation.  Every  American 
who  gives  the  subject  sober  thought  should 
share  the  President's  Indignation. 

The  need  for  effective  gun  controls  existed 
long  before  the  assassination  of  Sen.  Robert 
F.  Kennedy,  but  that  tragedy  is  the  latest  to 
dramatize  the  need. 

PoUce  Investigators  have  determined  that 
the  snub-noeed  pistol  used  to  klU  'Senator 
Kennedy  bad  passed  unrecorded  through  the 
bands  of  four  different  owners  before  It  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  suspected  assaaain. 
It  first  was  purchased  by  a  Los  Angeles  man 
during  the  Watts  riots  in  1965.  He  gave  it  to 
a  housewife,  who  gave  it  to  a  next  door  neigh- 
bor, who  In  turn  sold  It  to  tbe  brother  of 
the  murder  suspect. 

It  Is  this  sort  of  unrestricted  trafflc  in  guns 
that  must  be  stopped! 

Late  last  week  Congress  did  pass  an  omni- 
bus crime  control  bill  with  a  provision  ban- 
ning the  mall  order  sale  of  handguns.  But 
much  more  stringent  regulations  are  re- 
quired, including  a  requirement  for  the 
registration  of  aU  hand  guns  when  sold  or 
transferred  to  new  ownership,  the  barring 
of  sales  to  Irresponsible  persons,  and  controls 
over  all  types  of  mail  order  weapons. 

Tbe    President    Is    expected    to    propose 
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amendments  to  the  new  crime  bill,  to  control 
tbe  mail  order  sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns  as 
weU.  Only  last  month,  the  Senate  killed  a 
bill  that  would  have  acoompUshed  this. 
Among  lawmakers  opposing  tbe  legislation 
was  Washington  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson. 

It  is  time  for  an  aroused  pubUc  to  demand 
that  Its  representaUves  in  Congress  stop 
bending  to  tbe  pressures  of  sucb  powerful 
anti-gun  control  bodies  as  tbe  National  Rifle 
Association. 

If  America  Is  to  be  diverted  from  Its  pres- 
ent course  toward  an  armed  camp,  it  will,  of 
course,  require  legislation  on  the  state  and 
local  levels  as  well  as  tbe  national  level.  The 
weakness  of  existing  local  controls  is  ezem- 
pimed  by  tbe  absurd  situation  in  King 
County. 

Tbe  City  of  Seattle  has  a  l>asicaUy  sound 
gun  control  law,  wiilcb  requires  a  72-liour 
waiting  period  during  which  time  potential 
gun  purchasers  can  be  screened.  But  in  King 
Coimty  outside  the  city  limits  there  Is  no 
sucb  waiting  period,  thus  gun  purchasers 
from  tbe  city  have  been  flocking  to  gun  shops 
in  tbe  county. 

Sheriff  Jack  Porter  has  proposed  that  tbe 
county  adc^t  requirements  similar  to  those 
of  tbe  dty.  This  would  be  an  improvement 
but,  even  so,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
King  County  resident  from  stepping  across 
the  county  line  to  buy  his  weapon.  Obviously, 
statewide  legislation  is  needed  to  supplement 
federal  controls. 

The  ring  of  those  fatal  shots  fired  in  Los 
Angeles,  which  symboUcally  echoed  the  ex- 
plosions of  assassins'  bullets  in  Mempliis  and 
Dallas,  will  not  fade  away  until  our  nation's 
lawmakers  stem  the  insidious  flow  of  our 
traffic  in  giuu. 

[Prom  tbe  High  Point  (N.C.)  Enterprise, 
June  12, 1968] 


COHOBZ88  To  Blame 

Caution  with  which  the  Senate  Is  ap- 
proaching stronger  gun  control  legislation 
furthers  the  growing  feeling  that  the  legis- 
lative branch  is  more  responsible  for  ugly 
conditions  In  this  country  than  the  Judicial 
or  administrative. 

It  seems  safe  to  say  that  unless  tbe  people 
of  America  make  felt  their  strong  desire  for 
more  effective  gun  control,  the  Senate  Is 
going  to  thwart  what  poll  after  poll  has 
made  crystal  clear  Is  the  desire  of  the  great 
majority  of  Americans. 

The  Associated  Press  reports  a  tum-ln- 
yoiir-guns  movement  in  wake  of  tbe  assas- 
sination of  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy.  And 
in  the  Midwest  a  chain  of  discount  stores  has 
stopped  selling  guns  and  ammunition.  A 
spokesman  for  the  firm  says  the  action  was 
taken  "to  remove  the  posslbUity  of  supplying 
anyone  with  tbe  means  to  cause  bodily  harm. 
Inadvertently  or  Intentionally,  not  only  to 
our  dedicated  public  leaders,  but  to  anyone." 

Legislation  as  proposed  won't  deny  guns, 
but  It  will  require  registration  and  responsi- 
bility in  there  use.  What  could  be  wrong 
with  that,  unless  It  be  the  desire  of  gun 
makers  to  profits  from  their  unrestricted 
market  that  lets  guns  Into  hands  unflt  and 
unworthy  to  have  them? 

There  Is  a  powerful  and  well-heeled  lobby 
moving  to  thwart  the  public  will  as  to  fire- 
arms control.  Nefariously,  it  claims  to  repre- 
sent sportsmen'  protest  when  In  reality  it 
denies  the  nation  a  safety  feature  other 
civilized — and  sporting — nations  have  used 
to  such  advantage  that  Britain  bad  19  gun 
deaths  last  year  to  this  nation's  5,600. 

The  Senate  needs  to  read  more  clearly  the 
will  of  the  people. 

[From  the  East  8t.  Louis  (III.)   Journal, 
June  18.  1968] 

LXTTEB   BAKEACE   Ej'FEUnVE 

The  power  of  the  pen — ^used  In  tbe  past  by 
the  Nattonal  Rifle  AssocUUon  with  deadly 
effectiveness  in  its  battle  against  gun  control 


legislation — has  been  turned  against  tbe 
NRA  and  Is  beginning  to  break  up  the  solid 
rock  of  congressional  opposition  to  the  de- 
mands for  national  gun  control  measures. 

By  last  Friday  some  congressional  offices 
were  being  fiooded  by  1,000  letters  dally- 
almost  all  of  which  were  demanding  Congress 
to  pass  tough  weapons  control  legislation. 

In  the  wake  of  this  unprecedented  out- 
pouring from  the  nation,  at  least  three  for- 
merly uncompromising  opponents  of  gun 
restrictions,  came  out  in  favor  of  such  legis- 
lation, one  being  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Mansfield  who  represents  the  heavily 
gun-owning  state  of  Montana. 

And  the  gun  lobby  Itself  seemed  to  be 
splitting.  Three  leading  gun  manufactur- 
ers—Winchester, Savage  and  Remington- 
announced  they  would  support  a  compro- 
mised version  of  the  administration's  gun 
control  proposal.  The  manufacturers  said 
they  would  support  a  ban  on  Interstate  mail 
order  sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns  but  wanted 
the  bill  to  give  the  Individual  states  the  right 
to  exempt  themselves  from  the  prohibition 
on  mall  sales. 

Apparently,  tbe  manufacturers  are  able  to 
see  what  the  NRA  is  not — that  reasonable 
controls  of  the  sort  suggested  by  President 
Johnson  are  better  than  what  might  even- 
tually emerge  if  the  present  state  of  gun  law 
anarchy  is  allowed  to  continue. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tough,  artlctilate 
and  highly-organized  National  Rifle  Associ- 
ation will  not  take  such  developments  lying 
down.  Surrender  is  out  of  the  question  for 
the  gun  lobby  and  over  the  weekend  the 
NRA  had  launched  a  drive  to  encourage  its 
one  million  members  to  begin  a  mall  cam- 
paign fighting  the  restrictions. 

Their  opposition  will  be  formidable.  In  the 
past  the  NRA  has  bragged  that  it  would  be 
able  vrtthln  72  hours  to  start  a  barrage  of  a 
half  mUllon  telegrams,  postcard  and  letters 
aimed  at  blocking  gun  control  measures. 

And  In  the  past  these  mall  campaigns  have 
been  tremendously  effective.  In  1964  the 
NRA '8  annual  report  stated  that  of  the  350 
state  and  32  national  g^un  control  bills  Intro- 
duced that  year,  none  was  passed:  "NRA 
members  reacted  promptly,  firmly  and  in 
force.  As  a  result  none  of  tbe  legislation 
deemed  severe  was  enacted." 

Time,  of  course,  is  on  tbe  side  of  the 
National  Rlfie  Association.  For  it  Is  doubtful 
the  public,  unorganized  and  reacting  pri- 
marily from  outrage  at  the  assassination  of 
Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  wlU  be  able  to 
sustain  its  pressure  on  Congress. 

Still,  the  situation  is  somewhat  different 
this  time.  Mayors  of  U.S.  cities,  meeting  in 
annual  conference  called  for  federal  legisla- 
tion banning  the  Interstate  mall  order  sale 
of  all  firearms  and  ammunition  and  all  mall 
order  sale  of  g\ins  and  ammunition  to  Juve- 
nUes.  It  also  asked  Congress  to  make  it  a 
felony  to  fall  to  register  firearms. 

The  Republican  Governors  Conference  in 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  called  for  stronger  gun  control 
legislation  within  constitutional  limits. 

Congress  cannot  Ig^nore  these  calls  for 
stronger  controls,  from  both  private  and 
official  sources.  Tbe  climate  for  legislation 
has  never  been  better  and  tbe  need  never 
clearer. 

[From  tbe  Decatur  (III.)  Review,  June  18, 
1968] 

IXTTEB  BAHAOE  on   OTTHS 

The  power  of  tbe  pen — used  In  the  past 
by  the  National  Rifle  Association  with  deadly 
effectiveness  In  Its  battle  against  gun  control 
legislation — ^bas  been  turned  against  tbe 
NRA  and  Is  beginning  to  break  up  the  solid 
rock  of  congressional  opposition  to  the  de- 
mands for  national  giin  control  measures. 

By  last  Friday  some  congressional  offices 
were  being  flooded  by  1,000  letters  daUy — al- 
most aU  of  which  were  demanding  Congress 
to  pass  tough  weapons  control  legislation. 

In  tbe  wake  of  this  unprecedented  out- 


pouring from  the  nation,  at  least  three  for- 
merly uncompromising  opponents  of  g;un  re- 
strictions, came  out  in  favor  of  such 
legislation,  one  being  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Mansfleld  who  represents  the  heavily 
gun-owning  state  of  Montana. 

And  the  gun  lobby  itself  seemed  to  be 
splitting.  Three  leading  gun  manufactur- 
ers— Winchester,  Savage  and  Remington — 
announced  they  would  support  a  compro- 
mised version  of  tbe  administration's  gun 
control  proposal.  The  manufacttirers  said 
they  would  support  a  ban  on  Interstate  mall 
order  sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns  but  wanted 
the  bill  to  give  the  individual  states  tbe  right 
to  exempt  themselves  from  tbe  prohibition 
on  mail  sales. 

Apparently,  the  manufacturers  are  able  to 
see  what  the  NRA  is  not — that  reasonable 
controls  of  the  sort  suggested  by  President 
Johnson  are  better  than  what  might  even- 
tually emerge  If  the  present  state  of  gun  law 
anarchy  Is  allowed  to  continue. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tough,  articu- 
late and  highly-organized  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation will  not  take  such  developments 
lying  down.  Surrender  is  out  of  the  question 
for  the  gun  lobby  and  over  the  weekend  the 
NRA  bad  launched  a  drive  to  encourage  its 
one  million  members  to  begin  a  mail  cam- 
paign fighting  the  restrictions. 

Their  opposition  will  be  formidable.  In  the 
past  tbe  NRA  has  bragged  that  it  would  be 
able  within  72  hours  to  start  a  barrage  of  a 
half  a  million  telegrams,  postcards  and  let- 
ters aimed  at  blocking  gun  control  measures. 
And  in  the  past  these  mail  campaigns  have 
been  tremendously  effective.  In  1964  the 
NRA's  annual  report  stated  that  of  the  350 
state  and  32  national  gun  control  bills  In- 
troduced that  year  none  was  passed:  "NRA 
members  reacted  promptly,  firmly  and  in 
force.  As  a  result  none  of  the  legislation 
deemed  severe  was  enacted." 

Time,  of  course,  is  on  tbe  side  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association.  For  it  Is  doubtful 
tlie  pubUc,  unorganized  and  reacting  pri- 
marily from  outrage  at  the  assassination  of 
Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  will  be  able  to  sus- 
tain its  pressure  on  Congress. 

Still,  the  situation  is  somewhat  different 
this  time.  Mayors  of  U.S.  cities,  meeting  In 
annual  conference  called  for  federal  legisla- 
tion banning  tbe  interstate  maU  order  sale 
of  all  firearms  and  ammunition  and  all  mall 
order  sale  of  guns  and  ammunition  to  Juve- 
niles. It  also  asked  Congress  to  make  It  a 
felony  to  fall  to  register  firearms. 

The  Republican  Governors  Conference  in 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  called  for  stronger  gun  control 
legislation  within  constitutional  Umlts. 

Congress  cannot  Ignore  these  calls  for 
stronger  controls,  from  both  private  and  of- 
ficial sources.  The  climate  for  legislation  has 
never  been  better  and  the  need  never  clearer. 

[Prom  the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent. 
June  20,  1968] 

What  Is  the  Gun  Lobby? 

Much  has  been  written  in  recent  months 
about  the  credlblUty  gap  which  exists  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  citizens,  par- 
ticularly the  press,  of  this  country.  A  recent 
statement  by  the  president  of  the  National 
Rlfie  Association,  however,  shows  that  there 
is  more  than  one  credlblUty  gap. 

The  NRA  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
strongest  opponent  of  more  stringent  federal 
gun  control.  Its  most  potent  weapon  has 
been  the  ablUty  to  pers\iade  many  of  Its 
900,000  members  to  write  to  their  congress- 
men and  senators.  NRA  officials  have  said  in 
the  past  that  they  can  depend  upon  their 
members  to  flood  Capitol  HIU  with  up  to 
500,000  letterx  within  72  hours. 

Such  a  deluge  of  letters  certainly  \a  a  con- 
stitutional and  legitimate  expression  of  opin- 
ion. It  Is  a  practice  which  prop>onents  of 
strong  federal  gun  control  wlU  have  to  tise 
If  they  hope  to  persiiade  their  legislators  to 
back  tighter  control  legislation.  But  what  is 
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(From  the  Meadvlile  (Pa.)  Tribune.  June  27. 
1968] 

No  atJlJB  FOB  TH«  UNFTT 

Despite  some  bl  tter  criticism  and  personal 
vilification  from  i  portsmen  and  gun  enthu- 
siasts, we  have  en  lorsed  proposed  legislation 
to  control  traffic  In  guns  ever  since  Sen. 
Thomas  Dodd  inti  xluced  hU  first  bill  In  1963. 
In  supporting  no'  t  President  Johnson's  pro- 
posal for  reglstral  Ion  of  firearms  and  licens- 
ing of  owners  we  do  not  oppose  the  owner- 
ship and  legltlmat » use  of  guns  by  responsible 
persons. 

There  la  some  merit  In  the  contention 
that  such  control!  would  not  keep  guns  out 
of  the  hands  of  aUl  irresponsible  persons,  that 
tboee  Intent  upon  obtaining  flrearms  would 
obtain  them  by  s<  me  means,  legal  or  Illegal. 
Even  with  strtngei  t  enforcement,  no  law  ever 
receives  100  per  oei  t  compliance. 

But  all  reasonal  le  steps  to  keep  guna  out 
of  the  hands  of  m  nors.  criminals,  the  men- 
tally Incompetent  ind  drug  addicts  must  be 
taken  In  an  attemi  t  to  cut  down  on  senseless 
killing  m  this  coui  itry.  Such  killing  Includes 
the  slaying  of  put  He  officials  as  well  as  the 
death  of  any  Indlvl  lual.  Since  guna,  the  most 
lethal  of  weapons  are  used  moat  often  In 
killing  and  In  the  iommlsslon  of  many  other 
crimes,  curbs  on  ^elr  availability  to  Irre- 
sponsible persona  i  [lakes  sense. 

Such  measures  u  have  been  proposed — 
ban  on  mall  ordei  sales  of  firearms  and  li- 
censing and  regis  ration — would  not  Inter- 
fere with  a  responi  Ible  citizen's  right  to  own 
and  uae  guna.  Plr<  %naB  atlU  would  be  avail- 
able to  all  quallflei   cltlaena  who  desire  them. 
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The  Inconvenience  that  might  be  caused 
legitimate  gun  buyers  and  owners  would  be 
small  price  to  pay  for  greater  public  safety. 

The  hue  and  cry  against  registration  and 
licensing  Is  surprising.  Sp>ortamen  and  gun 
owners  usually  use  their  cars  to  travel  to 
target  ranges  or  to  hunting  grounds.  They 
do  not  object  to  licensee  for  hunting  and 
fishing.  They  do  not  oppose  the  licensing  and 
registration  of  motor  Vehicles  and  the  licens- 
ing of  their  operators.  The  latter  procedure  In 
Pennsylvania  and  many  other  states  seeks 
to  prevent  Incompetent  persons  from  operat- 
ing motor  vehicles  Just  aa  licensing  would 
seek  to  prevent  Incompetent  persons  from  ob- 
taining firearms. 

For  some  reason  gun  enthusiasts  Interpret 
registration  and  licensing  as  the  first  step 
toward  confiscation  of  firearms  poasessed  by 
private  citizens.  Licensing  and  registration  of 
boat«  and  autos  have  not  resulted  In  their 
confiscation.  In  the  unlikely  event  that  pri- 
vate ownership  of  firearms  by  responsible 
persons  ever  would  be  threatened,  we  would 
oppose  such  action  aa  strongly  aa  we  now 
support  gun  control  measiues  In  the  Interest 
of  public  safety. 

[Prom  the  Allentown  (Pa.)   Chronicle,  June 

28.  1968) 

FmOLXNG    IN    THE    U.S.     SENATE 

The  cause  for  stricter  gun  control  legis- 
lation suffered  a  setback  when  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  voted  to  delay  until 
July  9  action  on  a  bill  requiring  registration 
of  firearms  and  licensing  of  those  who  use 
them. 

With  their  hearts  set  on  an  Aug.  3  adjourn- 
ment so  they  will  have  ample  time  for  poli- 
ticking In  their  own  behalf  and  at  the  na- 
tional conventions.  It  Is  conceivable  that 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  will 
opt  to  close  up  shop  regardless  of  the  urgency 
of  any  unfinished  business. 

And  nothing  Is  more  urgent  than  strict 
gun  control  laws  In  light  of  the  wave  of 
violent  crimes  with  guns,  Including  assassi- 
nations. 

The  story  of  Nero  fiddling  as  Rome  burned 
certainly  has  Its  parallel  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
where  there  Is  a  stubborn  refusal  to  respond 
In  positive  fashion  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
who  are  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  strong 
gun  laws,  and  an  equally  stubborn  refusal 
to  acknowledge  the  statistical  evidence  on 
the  relationship  between  guns  and  crime  In 
the  United  States. 

(Prom  the  Batavla    (N.Y.)    News.  June  28, 

1968] 

Now   It's  Heao-On 

What  kind  of  a  gun  control  law  should 
this  country  have? 

This  Is  the  question  before  Congress  once 
again.  It  has  been  before  Congress  for  years 
but  the  harsh  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  Con- 
gress, m  Its  omniscience.  If  you  please,  has 
never  faced  up  to  the  realities. 

Rather,  it  has  ducked  and  dodged  and  ap- 
proached the  Issue  fractionally  and  with 
fractional  legislation. 

This  year.  Congress  can  not  be  qiilte  so 
clever.  It  must  meet  Its  responsibilities  head- 
on.  That  Is  what  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  expect. 

Anything  short  of  that  will  be  gross  ne- 
glect of  duty  and  could  subject  many  office- 
holders to  defeat  the  next  time  they  come 
before  their  constituents. 

The  principle  of  licensing  and  registration 
must  be  upheld  as  a  check  and  balance  long 
overdue. 

[From  the  Springfield  (Maaa.)  Union,  June 

29.  1968) 

OXTH  CONTaOL  IN  PXUL 

The  prospect  of  federal  legislation  that 
would  help  reduce  the  annual  death  toll  by 
firearms  In  this  country  Is  fading  fast.  The 
opposition  Is  stampeding  gun  owners  into  a 
letter-writing  campaign  against  what  it  calls 


the  "hysteria"  of  those  who  want  to  make 
guna  less  available  to  criminals  and  Incom- 
petents. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  whose 
chairman  Is  anti-gun  control  Sen.  James  O. 
Eastland  of  Mississippi,  was  expected  to  be  a 
hurdle,  but  not  a  barrier,  for  the  President's 
bill  that  would  add  rifles  and  shotguns  to  the 
list  of  weapons  banned  for  Interstate  mail 
order  sales.  But  Important  things  happened 
after  the  bill  was  filed.  The  President  decided 
to  press  further.  He  asked  for  a  federal  law 
requiring  registration  of  all  guns  and  licens- 
ing of  all  gun  users.  Then  the  mail  to  Con- 
gress, which  had  been  decidedly  in  favor  of 
strict  controls,  switched  to  a  strongly  anti- 
control  character. 

The  President  may  have  played  straight 
into  the  hands  of  the  NaUonal  Rifle  Asso. 
elation  when  he  decided  to  parlay  the  heavy 
pro-control  sentiment  Into  supi>ort  for  a  li- 
censing and  registration  bill.  Harold  Classen. 
NRA  president,  had  already  stated  that  the 
ban  on  Interstate  sales  would  be  only  a  "first 
step  toward  registration,  then  licensing.  He 
warned  of  a  "fourth  and  flnal  step  in  what 
appears  plainly  a  plan  to  disarm  American 
citizens  .  .  ." 

There  Is  some  question  as  to  whether  a 
congressman  Judges  his  mall  on  the  basis  of 
how  well  the  point  is  made  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  or  whether  he  simply  adds  up  the 
pros  and  the  cons  and  goes  along  with  the 
majority.  The  NRA  is  adept  at  triggering  a 
barrage  of  mall  from  its  huge  membership  to 
Congress;  the  sheer  volume  Is  Impressive,  but 
it  falls  far  short  of  representing  the  voice  of 
the  i>eople  at  large. 

The  national  revulsion  at  the  assassination 
of  Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy  Is  obvloiuly  more 
representative.  This  Is  not  "hysteria,"  but  a 
revival  of  conscience,  a  new  awakening  to  the 
need  of  gun  controls  that  might  have  saved 
John  P.  Kennedy  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr. — and  many  of  the  6600  American 
civilians  who  died  last  year  by  firearms. 

Pressure  on  Congress  for  gun  control 
should  not  be  relaxed,  as  opponents  hope. 
The  states  should  be  enacting  stronger  con- 
trols of  their  own.  Lt.  Gov.  Sargent  notes 
that  of  the  4606  guns  taken  from  criminals 
in  the  last  eight  years  In  this  state,  87  per 
cent  had  come  in  from  Maine.  Hew  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont — each  of  whose  gun  laws 
are  weaker  than  this  state's.  This  speaks 
volumes  for  no-nonsense  gun  legislation. 

(From  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligen- 
cer, June  10,  1968) 
Tbaitic  in  Oitns 

President  Johnson  is  Justifiably  angered 
at  the  failure  of  Congress  to  enact  meaning- 
ful gun  control  leglslaUon.  Every  American 
who  gives  the  subject  sober  thought  should 
share  the  President's  Indignation. 

The  need  for  effective  gtin  controls  existed 
long  before  the  aasaaslnaUon  of  Sen.  Robert 
F.  Kennedy,  but  that  tragedy  U  the  latest  to 
dramatize  the  need. 

PoUce  Investigators  have  determined  that 
the  anub-nosed  platol  used  to  kill  Senator 
Kennedy  had  passed  unrecorded  through  the 
hands  of  four  different  owners  before  It  came 
Into  the  possession  of  the  suspected  assas^n. 
It  first  was  purchased  by  a  Loe  Angeles  man 
during  the  Watts  riots  In  1965.  He  gave  It  to 
a  housewife,  who  gave  it  to  a  next  door  neigh- 
bor, who  In  turn  sold  it  to  the  brother  of 
the  murder  suspect. 

It  Is  this  sort  of  unrestricted  traffic  in  gims 
that  must  be  stopped  I 

Late  last  week  Congress  did  pass  an  omni- 
bus crime  control  bill  with  a  provision  ban- 
ning the  mail  order  sale  of  handguns.  But 
much  more  stringent  regulations  are  re- 
quired, including  a  requirement  for  the 
registration  of  all  hand  guns  when  sold  or 
transferred  to  new  ownenblp.  the  barring 
of  sales  to  Irresponsible  persons,  and  controls 
over  all  types  of  mall  order  weapons. 

The    President    U    expected    to    propose 
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amendments  to  the  new  crime  bill,  to  control 
the  maU  order  sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns  as 
well.  Only  last  month,  the  Senate  killed  a 
bill  that  would  have  accomplished  this. 
Among  lawmakers  opposing  the  legislation 
was  Waahlngton  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson. 

It  is  time  for  an  aroused  public  to  demand 
that  its  representatives  in  Congress  stop 
bending  to  the  pressures  of  such  powerful 
anti-gun  control  bodiea  as  the  National  Rifle 
Association. 

If  America  ia  to  t>e  diverted  from  Its  pres- 
ent course  toward  an  armed  camp,  it  will,  of 
course,  require  legiiUtlon  on  the  state  and 
local  levels  as  well  as  the  national  level.  Tbe 
weakness  of  existing  local  controla  la  ezem- 
plifled  by  the  absurd  situation  in  King 
County. 

The  (»ty  of  SeatUe  has  a  basicaUy  sound 
gtm  control  law,  which  requires  a  72-hour 
waiting  period  during  which  time  potential 
gun  purchasers  can  be  screened.  But  In  King 
County  outside  the  city  limits  there  la  no 
such  waiting  period,  thus  gun  purchasers 
from  the  city  liave  been  flocking  to  gtm  shops 
in  the  county. 

Sheriff  Jack  Porter  has  proposed  that  the 
county  adopt  requirements  similar  to  those 
of  the  city.  This  wovild  be  an  improvement 
but,  even  so.  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
King  County  resident  from  stepping  across 
the  county  line  to  buy  his  weapon.  Obvloualy, 
statewide  legiaUtlon  U  needed  to  supplement 
federal  controls. 

The  ring  of  those  fatal  shots  fired  in  I/m 
Angeles,  which  symbolically  echoed  the  ex- 
plosions of  assassins'  bullets  in  Memphis  and 
Dallas,  will  not  fade  away  until  our  nation's 
lawmakers  ptem  the  insidious  flow  of  our 
trafllc  in  guns. 

[Prom  the  High  Point  (NO.)  Enterprise, 
June  12, 1968] 

CONOBBSS  To  BLAMX 

Caution  with  which  the  Senate  U  ap- 
proaching stronger  gxm  control  legislation 
furthers  the  growing  feeling  that  the  legis- 
lative branch  is  more  responsible  for  ugly 
conditions  in  this  country  than  the  Judicial 
or  administrative. 

It  seems  safe  to  say  that  unless  the  people 
of  America  make  felt  their  strong  desire  for 
more  effective  gun  control,  the  Senate  Is 
going  to  thwart  what  poll  after  poll  has 
made  crystal  clear  is  the  desire  of  the  great 
majority  of  Americana. 

The  Associated  Press  reports  a  turn-in- 
your-guns  movement  in  wake  of  the  assas- 
sination of  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy.  And 
m  the  Midwest  a  chain  of  discount  stores  haa 
stopped  selling  guns  and  ammunition.  A 
spokesman  for  the  flrm  says  the  action  was 
taken  "to  remove  the  poesibiUty  of  supplying 
anyone  with  the  means  to  cause  bodily  harm. 
Inadvertently  or  Intentionally,  not  only  to 
our  dedicated  public  leaders,  but  to  anyone." 

Legislation  aa  proposed  won't  deny  guns, 
but  it  will  require  registration  and  responsi- 
bility in  there  use.  What  could  be  wrong 
with  that,  unless  it  be  the  desire  of  gun 
makers  to  profits  from  their  unrestricted 
market  that  lets  guns  Into  hands  unfit  and 
unworthy  to  have  them? 

There  is  a  powerful  and  well-heeled  lobby 
moving  to  thwart  the  public  will  as  to  fire- 
arms control.  Nefariously,  it  claims  to  repre- 
sent sportsmen'  protest  when  in  reality  it 
denies  the  naUon  a  safety  feature  other 
civilized — and  sporting — nations  have  used 
to  such  advantage  that  Britain  had  19  gun 
deaths  last  year  to  this  nation's  5,600. 

The  Senate  needs  to  read  more  clearly  the 
will  of  the  people. 

{From  the  Eaat  St.  Louis  (HI.)   Journal, 
June  18.  1968] 

LKTTDI  BAKBACE  El'FBCTlVI 

The  power  of  the  pen — used  in  the  past  by 
the  National  Rifle  Association  with  deadly 
eSectiveneaa  in  ita  battle  against  gun  control 


legislation — has  been  turned  against  the 
NRA  and  is  beginning  to  break  up  the  solid 
rock  of  congressional  opposition  to  the  de- 
mands for  national  gun  control  measures. 

By  last  Friday  some  congressional  offices 
were  being  flooded  by  1,000  letters  dally — 
almost  all  of  which  were  demanding  Congress 
to  pass  tough  weapons  control  legislation. 

In  the  wake  of  this  unprecedented  out- 
pouring from  the  nation,  at  least  three  for- 
merly uncompromising  opponents  of  g\m 
restrictions,  came  out  In  favor  of  such  legis- 
lation, one  being  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Mansfield  who  represents  the  heavily 
gun-owning  state  of  Montana. 

And  the  gun  lobby  Itself  seemed  to  be 
splitting.  Three  leading  gun  manufactur- 
ers— Winchester.  Savage  and  Remington — 
announced  they  would  support  a  compro- 
mised version  of  the  administration's  gun 
control  proposal.  The  manufacturers  said 
they  would  support  a  ban  on  Interstate  mail 
order  sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns  but  wanted 
the  bill  to  give  the  individual  states  the  right 
to  exempt  themselves  from  the  prohibition 
on  mall  sales. 

Apparently,  the  manufacturers  are  able  to 
see  what  the  NRA  Is  not — that  reasonable 
controls  of  the  sort  suggested  by  President 
Johnson  are  better  than  what  might  even- 
tually emerge  if  the  present  state  of  gun  law 
anarchy  is  allowed  to  continue. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tough,  articulate 
and  highly-organized  National  Rlfie  Associ- 
ation will  not  take  such  developments  lying 
down.  Surrender  is  out  of  the  question  for 
the  gun  lobby  and  over  the  weekend  the 
NRA  had  launched  a  drive  to  encourage  its 
one  million  members  to  begin  a  mail  cam- 
paign fighting  the  restrictions. 

Their  opposition  will  be  formidable.  In  the 
past  the  NRA  has  bragged  that  It  would  be 
able  within  72  hours  to  start  a  barrage  of  a 
half  million  telegrams,  postcard  and  letters 
aimed  at  blocking  gun  control  measures. 

And  in  the  past  these  mail  campaigns  have 
been  tremendously  effective.  In  1964  the 
NRA'8  annual  report  stated  that  of  the  350 
state  and  32  national  gun  control  bills  intro- 
duced that  year,  none  was  passed:  "NRA 
members  reacted  promptly,  firmly  and  in 
force.  As  a  result  none  of  the  legislation 
deemed  severe  was  enacted." 

Time,  of  course.  Is  on  the  side  of  the 
National  Rlfie  Association.  For  It  is  doubtful 
the  public,  unorganized  and  reacting  pri- 
marily from  outrage  at  the  assassination  of 
Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  vrtll  be  able  to 
sustain  its  pressure  on  Congress. 

Still,  the  situation  is  somewhat  different 
this  time.  Mayors  of  U.S.  cities,  meeting  in 
annual  conference  called  for  federal  legisla- 
tion banning  the  Interstate  mall  order  sale 
of  all  firearms  and  ammunition  and  all  mall 
order  sale  of  guns  and  ammunition  to  Juve- 
niles. It  also  aaked  Congress  to  make  it  a 
felony  to  fall  to  register  firearms. 

The  Republican  Governors  Conference  In 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  called  for  stronger  gun  control 
legislation  within  constitutional  limits. 

Congress  cannot  ignore  these  calls  for 
stronger  controls,  from  both  private  and 
official  sources.  The  climate  for  legislation 
has  never  been  better  and  the  need  never 
clearer. 

[From  the  Decatur  (HI.)  Review,  June  18, 

1968] 

Ixrm  Baixaok  on  Ouns 

The  power  of  the  pen — used  In  the  paat 
by  the  National  Rlfie  Association  with  deadly 
effectiveness  in  Its  battle  against  gun  control 
legislation — ^has  been  turned  against  the 
NRA  and  is  beginning  to  break  up  the  solid 
rock  of  congressional  opposition  to  the  de- 
nmriHii  for  national  gun  control  measures. 

By  last  Friday  some  congressional  offices 
were  being  flooded  by  1,000  letters  dally— al- 
most all  of  which  were  demanding  Congress 
to  pass  tough  weapons  control  legislation. 

In  the  wake  of  this  unprecedented  out- 


pouring from  the  nation,  at  least  three  for- 
merly uncompromising  opponents  of  gun  re- 
strictions, came  out  in  favor  of  such 
legislation,  one  being  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Mansfield  who  represents  the  heavily 
gun-owning  state  of  Montana. 

And  the  gtm  lobby  Itoelf  seemed  to  be 
splitting.  Three  leading  gun  manufactur- 
ers— ^Winchester,  Savage  and  Remington — 
announced  they  would  support  a  compro- 
mised version  of  the  administration's  gun 
control  proposal.  The  manufacttirers  said 
they  would  support  a  ban  on  interstate  mall 
order  sales  of  rlfies  and  shotguns  but  wanted 
the  bill  to  give  the  individual  states  the  right 
to  exempt  themselves  from  the  prohibition 
on  mall  sales. 

Apparently,  the  manufacturers  are  able  to 
see  what  the  NRA  is  not — that  reasonable 
controls  of  the  sort  suggested  by  President 
Johnson  are  better  thtm  what  might  even- 
tually emerge  If  the  present  state  of  gun  law 
anarchy  Is  allowed  to  continue. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tough,  articu- 
late and  highly-organized  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation will  not  take  such  developments 
lying  down.  Surrender  is  out  of  the  question 
for  the  gun  lobby  and  over  the  weekend  the 
NRA  had  launched  a  drive  to  encourage  its 
one  million  members  to  begin  a  mall  cam- 
paign fighting  the  restrictions. 

Their  opposition  will  be  formidable.  In  the 
past  the  NRA  has  bragged  that  it  would  be 
able  within  72  hours  to  start  a  barrage  of  a 
half  a  million  telegrams,  postcards  and  let- 
ters aimed  at  blocking  gun  control  measures. 
And  in  the  past  these  mall  campaigns  have 
been  tremendously  effective.  In  1964  the 
NRA'b  annual  report  stated  that  of  the  350 
state  and  32  national  gun  control  bills  in- 
troduced that  year  none  was  passed:  "NRA 
members  reacted  promptly,  firmly  and  In 
force.  As  a  result  none  of  the  legislation 
deemed  severe  was  enacted." 

Time,  of  course,  is  on  the  side  of  the  Na- 
tional Rlfie  Association.  For  It  Is  doubtful 
the  public,  imorganized  and  reacting  pri- 
marily from  outrage  at  the  assassination  of 
Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  vrill  be  able  to  sus- 
tain Its  pressure  on  Congress. 

Still,  the  situation  is  somewhat  different 
this  time.  Mayors  of  U.S.  cities,  meeting  in 
annual  conference  called  for  federal  legisla- 
tion banning  the  Interstate  mall  order  sale 
of  all  firearms  and  ammunition  and  all  mall 
order  sale  of  guns  and  ammunition  to  Juve- 
niles. It  also  asked  Congress  to  make  It  a 
felony  to  fall  to  register  firearms. 

The  Republican  Governors  Conference  In 
Tulsa.  Okla.,  called  for  stronger  gun  control 
legislation  vrithln  constitutional  limits. 

Congress  cannot  Ignore  these  calls  for 
stronger  controls,  from  both  private  and  of- 
ficial sources.  The  climate  for  legislation  has 
never  been  better  and  the  need  never  clearer. 

[From  the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent, 

June  20.  1968] 

What  Is  the  Gon  Lobbt? 

Much  has  been  written  in  recent  months 
about  the  credibility  gap  which  exists  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  citizens,  par- 
ticularly the  press,  of  this  country.  A  recent 
statement  by  the  president  of  the  National 
Rlfi«  Association,  however,  shows  that  there 
is  more  than  one  credibility  gap. 

The  NRA  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
strongest  opponent  of  more  stringent  federal 
gun  control.  Its  most  potent  weapon  has 
been  the  ability  to  persuade  many  of  Ita 
900.000  members  to  write  to  their  congress- 
men and  senators.  NRA  officials  have  said  in 
the  past  that  they  can  depend  upon  their 
members  to  fiood  Capitol  Hill  with  up  to 
500,000  letters  within  72  hours. 

Such  a  delugt:  of  letters  certainly  Is  a  con- 
stitutional and  legitimate  expression  of  opin- 
ion. It  Is  a  practice  which  proponents  of 
strong  federal  gim  control  will  have  to  use 
If  thev  hope  to  persuade  their  legislators  to 
back  tighter  control  legislation.  But  what  is 
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bothenome  u  ttuki  NRA  offlol«la  don't  mnt 
to  admit  thmt  theU  letter  writing  ooaatltutee 
a  lobby. 

"All  thiM  Ulk  kbout  the  gun  lobby  la 
baloney,"  NRA  Pr«  ildent  Harold  W.  Olaaaen 
recently  told  the  A  laoclated  Preaa.  "We  dont 
tell  anyone  to  wrt  »  to  tbelr  congreaamen." 

Technically,  OH  Men  may  be  correct.  In 
every  other  senae,  t  owever,  he  U  mafclng  him- 
self and  hU  orgai  laatlon  look  rather  alUy, 
for  a  letter  he  aen ;  laat  week  to  NRA  mem- 
bers stated :  "XTnlei  ■  the  sportamen  of  Amer- 
ica clearly  ezpreia  their  vlewa  without  delay 
to  tbelr  senators  ind  congreaamen.  Individ- 
uals wlU  be  prohll  ilted  from  acquiring  long 
guns  (rifles  and  shi  itgiins)  In  interstate  com- 
merce and  general  firearms  registration  will 
become  a  reaUty."  :t  would  be  Interesting  to 
check  with  NRA  t  tembers  to  discover  what 
they  thought  their  president  was  suggesting 
by  these  words. 

We  feel  the  f ea -s  of  the  NRA  are  un- 
foiuided.  We  supp  »rt  stricter  gun  controls 
and  registration.  B  it  we  think  the  lines  can 
be  drawn  much  mi  ire  clearly  In  this  matter 
It  the.tOlA  closes  Its  own  credlblUty  gap, 
stops  t^slog  technli  alltlea  and  admits  to  the 
methods  which  it  i  see  to  oppoee  such  legU- 
latlon.  To  do  other  irlse  does  not  reSect  well 
upon  an  organlzal  Ion  which  claims  to  be 
concerned  with  pr  ttectlng  a  basic  right  of 
the  American  peop)  b. 


Bollyi  ood 


juni 


(Fla.)    Sun-Thttler, 
18,  19681 
ON  Qtjh  Coirraou? 


(From   the 

A  Sbmsiblb  Co^ 

Mention  gun  lei  Islatlon  In  a  room  of  SO 
people  and  chaneei  are  you  will  get  SO  differ- 
ent opinions — but  usiially  only  two  definite 
stands:  Either  for  x  against. 

The  question  r  icently  was  aired  before 
South  Broward  pol  ice  chiefs  and  to  the  m*n 
they  favor  control  on  firearms.  To  be  sure, 
the  type  and  soop  »  of  controls  varied  with 
the  Individual  chU  r.  but  aU  support  the  pro- 
posal. 

Bad  that  been  a  meeting  of  so-called  Great 
Hunters  or  a  dele  [atlon  from  the  National 
Rlfie  Association.  tJ  m  coin  would  have  abowed 
Its  other  side. 

The  overriding  question  Is:  Would  gun 
control  laws  be  eff<  etlve?  That  Is,  effective  In 
cutting  down  mur  Lers  and  other  crimes?  Or 
would  they  be  as  i  seless  as  a  snow  shovel  In 
the  tropics? 

To  some,  loose  |  un  controls  are  solely  re- 
sponsible for,  and  stiff  gun  control  laws  are 
the  only  cure  for  the  problem  of  violence 
In  America. 

To  others,  restitctlons  over  the  purchase 
and  ownership  of  |  uns  Is  the  first  step  toward 
dUarmlng  the  An  erlcan  cltlaenry,  which  is 
the  step  before  tli »  take-over  of  America  by 
"them." 

There  would  see  n  to  be  a  middle  poeltlon. 

There  would  ""        ^~  '"  '      '"*'       -~— - 


^  to  be  a  solution  some- 
where between  th  i  abeolutely  free  and  un- 
fettered sale  of  di  ogerous  weapons  and  the 
confiscation  of  all  that  exist  In  the  country. 
There  would  seen  to  be  enough  collective 
wisdom  among  th<  S34  membera  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  write  i  law  which  would  protect 
the  rights  of  l»w-a  >ldlng  sportsmen  and  gun 
-  -  ■  ••  ■ — 1| :  It  extremely  difficult  for 
■not  have  guns  to  obtain 


buffs  while  makln 
thoae  who  should 


guns. 

Let  It  be  granted 
mean  little  to  the 
needs  a  gun  for 
a  gun.  But  this  no 
ting  controls  on 
denoe  of  burglarl4i 
locks  on  doors. 

It  Is  time  to 
"guns  dont  kill 
Neither  do  autom^blli 
we  then  do  away 
ownership  and 

Forget  the  crlmlkua. 
Indeed  kill  people. 

At  least  one 


Immediately  that  laws 

aw-breaker.  The  man  who 

in  evil  purpoee  will  find 

more  argues  against  put- 

I  uns  than  the  high  incl- 

argues  sgalnst  putting 

the  weary  refrain  that 

le;  people  kill  people." 

...Jes  kill  people.  Should 

ihth  all  controls  over  the 

of  motor  vehlclee? 

The  fact  Is,  guns  may 


p  lople; 


opi  ration 


psyc  hologlcal  study  has  shown 


that.  In  tense  emotional  situations,  such  as 
an  argument,  the  mere  jireeenee  or  aceesslbU- 
Ity  of  a  weapon  like  a  gun  heightens  aggres- 
sive feelings.  The  trigger.  In  a  very  real  way, 
pulls  the  finger. 

It  Is  this  which  Is  perhaps  the  strongest  ar- 
gument for  gun  control  legislation. 

If  a  man  under  the  Influence  of  anger 
could  not  run  down  to  the  store  and  buy  a 
gun  at  once.  If  he  had  to  flll  out  an  affidavit 
or  go  through  a  waiting  period  of  a  few 
days.  Uvea  might  be  saved. 

If  a  mental  defective  or  an  underage  youth 
could  not  send  for  a  gun  through  the  mall. 
Uvea  might  be  saved. 

JX  a  panicky  homeowner  had  to  go  through 
a  little  red  tape  before  buying  a  gvax  to  de- 
fend his  house  against  "them,"  lives  might 
be  saved. 

Even  if  only  one  life  could  be  saved  be- 
cause someone  who  might  have  bought  a 
gun  didn't  bother  because  be  dldnt  care  to 
go  through  the  legal  rlgamarole,  and  thereby 
an  accident  that  might  have  happened  didn't 
happen,  surely  the  sportsmen  of  America 
would  be  willing  to  put  up  with  one  more 
annoying  inconvenience  in  this  crowded 
world  where  no  one's  "rlghta"  extend  very  far 
any  more  without  bumping  up  against  some- 
body else's. 

[Prom  the  IdlssoiUa   (Mont.)    Mlssoullan, 

Juneao.  1908] 

Changs  in  Heaxt  on  Oun  Controls 

"You  keep  after  that  gun  bill,"  the  sena- 
tor said,  "I'm  with  you." 

The  speaker  was  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield.  He 
was  speaking  to  Sen.  Thomas  Dodd.  propo- 
nent of  arms  control  legislation,  shortly  af- 
ter President  Kennedy's  assassination. 

A  deluge  of  mall  from  anti-gun  control 
advocates  evidently  changed  many  minds  of 
congreesmen,  because  nothing  happened  to 
Dodd's  proposals. 

More  than  four  years  passed.  On  May  16, 
1968,  Sens.  Mansfield  and  Lee  Metcalf  voted 
against  an  amendment  to  the  crime  control 
bill.  The  amendment  would  have  banned  In- 
terstate mall  order  sales  of  rlfies  and  shot- 
guns. 

Early  on  June  S  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy,  was 
shot.  He  died  Jime  6.  That  day  President 
Johnson  asked  for  a  ban  on  Interstate  mall 
order  sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns.  He  did  not 
ask  for  gun  registration,  nor  had  anyone  In  a 
significant  poeltlon  of  power  asked  for  gun 
registration  at  that  time. 

On  June  7  a  New  York  Times  News  Service 
story  said  of  Sen.  Mansfield:  ".  .  .  the  Mon- 
tana Democrat,  who  has  already  been  con- 
tacted by  the  White  House,  made  clear  In  an 
Interview  that  he  remained  oppoeed  to  con- 
trols over  Interstate  sales  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns ....  What  Is  needed  now,  he  (Mans- 
field) continued.  Is  'more  control  at  state 
and  local  levels'." 

On  Jiine  10  Sen.  Mansfield  said  on  the 
Senate  fioor:  "I  favor  .  .  .  the  registration 
of  all  firearms,  but  I  believe  that  It  Is  basi- 
cally a  state  function,  and  that  the  vari- 
ous sUtee  should  accept  this  respon- 
sibility and  not  place  It  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  federal  government.  If  the  statee  will  not 
act.  then  I  think  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
federal  government  to  assume  that  respon- 
sibility .  .  .  ."  Sen.  Metcalf  concurred  with 
Mansfield's  remarks. 

It  indicated  Sen.  Mansfield  supported  con- 
trols even  stronger  than  those  the  President 
asked  for,  but  preferred  the  state  and  local 
governments  to  do  the  job. 

On  J\me  12  Sen.  Joeeph  Tydlngs  Introduced 
a  bin  to  require  the  regUtratlon  of  every  fire- 
arm m  the  country  and  to  require  a  license 
to  buy  any  firearm  or  ammunition.  The  bill 
would  encourage  the  states  to  do  this  Job 
but,  falling  that,  the  federal  govemmeht 
would  do  It. 

On  June  16  Sen.  Mansfield  endorsed  Ty- 
dlngs' bill.  On  the  day  before  the  National 
Rlfie  AssocUtlon  had  asked  anti-gun  con- 


trol advocates  to  write  Congress  to  counter- 
act the  pro-control  mall.  And  shortly  after 
that  some  leading  gun  manufactiuvrs  came 
out  for  stronger  gun  controls,  though  not  as 
strong  as  those  In  the  Tydlngs  bill. 

The  outlook  now  Is  that  some  sort  of  strict- 
er controU  win  be  enacted.  Sen.  Mansfield's 
position  has  altered  on  the  President's  pro- 
posals concerning  rlfies  and  shotguns.  Now 
the  senator  favors  both  It  and  something 
much  stricter. 

We  support  Mansfield  In  what  appears  to 
be  a  change  In  heart.  He  points  out  that  gun 
controls  will  not  be  a  cure-all  to  the  problem 
of  armed  violence,  and  nobody  pretends  It 
wlUbe. 

But  gun  controls  could  reduce  the  incident 
of  crimes  of  passion  and  of  calculation  in 
which  shootings  occur.  They  could  help  make 
America  a  safer  place. 

There  Is  not  one  valid  reason  why  guns 
should  not  be  regUtered,  and  many  reasons 
why  they  should  be. 

(Prom  the  Sallsbxiry  (N.C.)  Post, 

June  16,  1968] 

Sbnsolx  Couxsx  on  Gun  Contiol 

Gun  control  legislation  Is  another  one  of 
those  subjects  It  seems  Impossible  to  discuss 
dispassionately. 

TO  some,  looee  gun  control  laws  are  solely 
responsible  for,  and  stlfT  gun  control  laws  are 
the  only  cure  for.  the  problem  of  violence  in 
America. 

Tb  otbera,  reatrlotlona  over  the  purchase 
and  ownerahlp  of  guns  Is  the  first  step  toward 
disarming  the  American  citizenry,  which  Is 
the  last  step  before  the  take-over  of  America 
by  "them." 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  middle  position. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  solution  some- 
where between  the  absolutely  free  and  un- 
fettered sale  of  dangerous  weapons  and  the 
confiscation  of  all  that  exist  In  the  country. 
There  would  seem  to  be  enough  collective 
wisdom  among  the  686  monbers  of  the  n.S. 
Congress  to  write  a  law  which  would  protect 
the  rights  of  the  law-abiding  sportsmen  and 
gun  buffs  whUe  making  It  a  bit  more  dlfflciilt 
for  those  who  should  not  have  guns  to  obtain 
guns. 

Let  It  be  granted  Immediately  that  laws 
mean  little  to  the  lawbreaker.  The  man  who 
needs  a  g\in  for  an  evil  purpose  will  find  a 
gun.  But  this  no  more  arguee  against  putting 
controls  on  guns  than  the  high  incidence  of 
burglaries  argues  against  putUng  locks  on 
doors. 

It  Is  time  to  cease  the  weary  refrain  that 
"guns  don't  kill  people;  people  kill  people." 
Neither  do  automobllee  kill  people.  Should 
we  then  do  away  with  all  controls  over  the 
ownership  and  operation  of  motor  vehicles? 

Forget  the  criminal.  The  fact  Is,  guns  may 
Indeed  kill  people. 

At  least  one  psychological  study  has  shown 
that.  In  tense  emotional  situations,  such  as 
an  argument,  the  mere  preeenoe  or  accessi- 
bility of  a  weapon  like  a  gun  heightens  ag- 
gressive feelings.  The  trigger,  In  a  very  real 
way,  pulls  the  finger. 

It  is  this  which  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
argument  for  gun  control  leglalatlon. 

If  a  man  under  the  Influence  of  anger 
could  not  run  down  to  the  store  and  buy  a 
gun  at  once.  If  he  had  to  flll  out  an  affidavit 
or  go  through  a  waiting  period  of  a  few  days. 
Uvea  might  be  saved. 

If  a  mental  defecUve  or  an  under-age 
youth  could  not  send  for  a  rlfie  through  the 
mall,  lives  might  be  saved. 

If  a  panicky  homeowner  had  to  go  through 
a  Uttle  red  tmpt  before  buying  a  gun  to  de- 
fend his  house  against  "them."  lives  might 
be  saved. 

Even  If  only  one  life  could  be  saved  be- 
CAuae  someone  who  might  have  bought  a  gun 
didn't  bother  because  he  didn't  care  to  go 
through  the  legal  rlgamarole.  and  thereby  an 
accident  that  might  have  happened  didn't 
happen,  surely  the  sportsmen  of  America 


would  be  willing  to  put  up  with  one  more 
annoying  Inconvenience  In  this  crowded 
world  where  no  one's  "rights"  extend  very  far 
any  more  without  bumping  up  against  some- 
body else's. 

I  Prom  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press,  June  21, 

1968] 

Those  Proper  Goals 

The  difficulty  and  the  danger  in  any  gun 
control  legislation  is  that  simple  solutions 
win  be  sought  for  a  very  complex  problem. 

It  is  fairly  clear  that  Americans  today  agree 
that  there  should  be  controls  on  mall  order 
sales  of  g^ns  but  probably  disagree  on  Just 
what  these  controls  should  be.  Should  the 
sales  be  banned  entirely  or  should  they  be 
permitted  wlh  proper  safeguards?  One  early 
proposal  was  that  the  sales  be  permitted  if 
the  chief  of  police  or  sheriff  in  the  buyer's 
Jurisdiction  did  not  object  to  the  transac- 
tion. That  proposal  was  better  than  no  con- 
trols at  all  but  we  fear  would  have  proved 
Ineffective  in  the  very  large  cities  where  law 
officers  simply  ^o  not  know  nor  could  they 
easily  determine  the  qualifications  of  their 
Innumerable  constituents. 

Today  there  are  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress no  less  than  four  gun  control  bills 
ranging  from  modified  control  of  interstate 
sales  to  universal  registration  of  all  flrearms. 
Somewhere  In  the  middle,  the  Congress  will 
need  to  find  the  appropriate,  workable  and 
effective  solution. 

The  ban  on  mail  order  sales  does  seem 
to  be  acceptable  in  the  absence  of  a  work- 
able plan  to  enable  the  seller  to  have  even 
the  vaguest  notion  of  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  the  buyer.  Two  of  the  coun- 
try's largebt  mail  order  houses  have  recog- 
nized this  need  for  minimal  identification 
and  have  discontinued  direct  mall  order  sales. 

The  effect  of  the  ban  on  Interstate  sales 
of  guns  or  sale  of  weapons  through  the  malls 
will  to  some  degree  keep  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  known  in  their  com- 
munities to  be  unqualified  under  reasonable 
standards  to  possess  a  weapon.  To  that  de- 
gree the  country  will  be  served  by  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  measure. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  expect 
that  our  problems  are  solved  or  that  they 
can  effectively  and  reasonably  be  Solved  on 
the  federal  level.  The  use  of  guns  Is  one  phase 
of  American  life  which  varies  so  greatly  from 
border  to  border  that  there  Is  not  one  single 
effective,  reasonable,  overall  solution.  The  re- 
strictions in  New  York  City,  It  would  seem, 
should  be  more  severe  than  would  be  appro- 
priate In  the  mountains  and  plains  of  Wyo- 
ming or  the  northwoods  of  Wisconsin. 

There  is  one  proposal  before  the  Congrees 
which  should  be  given  cautious  considera- 
tion. That  is  Sen.  Dodd's  wish  that  all  guns 
be  registered  under  a  federal  registration  sys- 
tem. The  registration  files,  we  presume,  would 
be  labeled  confidential  but  we  wonder  if  any 
system  to  keep  them  confidential  could  be 
100  per  cent  effective.  The  files  would  list 
those  who  own  guns  but  by  a  very  simple 
process  would  Identify  those  who  do  not.  TTie 
homeowner  so  identified  would  obviously  be 
very  vulnerable  to  the  type  of  entries  we  have 
witnessed  in  Sheboygan  and  Sheboygan 
County  In  recent  months.  Under  our  present 
system  of  nonregistration,  even  the  most  dar- 
ing burglar  must  have  a  nagging  feeling, 
wondering  whether  his  would-be  victim  has 
a  weapon.  Registration  files  would  relieve  him 
of  that  single  handicap  at  the  expense  of 
the  vulnerable  citizen. 

Human  nature  as  it  is,  is  difficult  to  antici- 
pate. It  is  our  belief  though,  that  there  would 
be  a  sharp  rise  In  the  sale  of  guns  if  regis- 
tration were  made  a  national  policy.  Mr. 
Average  Citizen  would  recognize  the  situa- 
tion, and  we  believe  arm  himself  for  the 
protection  of  his  family.  The  result  would 
be  more  guns  In  more  American  homes  and 
the  Inevitable  tragedy  of  more  accidental 
gunshot  deaths  and  crimes  of  domestic  vio- 


lence simply  because  the  weapons  were 
handy. 

Ucenslng  would  be  a  better  suggestion  If 
we  as  a  nation  deem  it  possible  to  identify 
thoee  citizens  who  may  and  those  who  may 
not  own  guns.  The  licensee  would  be  entitled 
to  own  a  gun,  but  would  not  be  required  to 
exercise  that  right. 

There  Is  another  suggestion  which  would 
dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  the  impulsive  gun 
buyer,  the  owner  who  Is  Inclined  to  impulsive 
use  of  his  weapon.  That  suggestion  is  that 
the  sale  be  delayed  until  the  buyer's  next 
of  kin  Is  advised  of  the  Intended  purchase. 
This  would  not  be  a  foolproof  control  either, 
but  we  do  think  it  would  enable  families  to 
take  proper  action  when  such  action  is 
warranted. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  avenues  through 
which  Americans  will  take  action  in  the  Con- 
gress and  In  their  legislatures  to  control  gun 
traffic.  There  is  no  single  solution,  but  col- 
lectively a  number  of  proper  federal  and 
locally  oriented  measures  could  vastly  reduce 
the  abusive  use  of  guns  In  America. 

[Prom  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee,  July,  8.  19681 

REGisraATXON  Is  Not  Confiscation 

(Prom  the  Louisville  Times) 

In  June,  Congress  enacted  a  measure  which, 
among  other  things,  banned  interstate  mall- 
order  sale  of  handguns.  It  was  a  step  toward 
realistic  gun  control  in  this  coimtry.  Congress 
now  has  before  It  a  bill  extending  that  ban 
to  rifies  and  shotguns.  Passage  of  that  bill 
would  be  another  step  toward  the  goal  of 
reducing  the  risk  of  death  by  gunfire  In  the 
United  States. 

President  Johnson  has  thrown  his  Influence 
behind  still  another  proposal  that  would  take 
us  a  long  way  toward  adequate  gun  controls. 
He  called  for  federal  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms and  licensing  of  all  gtm  owners. 

The  predictable  cries  of  outrage  already  are 
being  heard.  A  couple  of  members  of  Congress 
reacted  to  the  message  by  announcing,  with 
What  seemed  to  be  an  air  of  discovery,  that 
what  the  nation  really  needs  Is  better  law 
enforcement.  Apparently  it  has  not  occurred 
to  them  that  registering  guns  and  Ucenslng 
owners  would  make  It  easier  to  enforce  laws. 

The  national  shock  and  revulsion  that  fol- 
lowed United  States  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy's 
murder  have  been  reverberating  In  Congrees. 
Perhaps  that  Is  why  the  first  gun  bill  passed. 
Perhaps  It  Is  why  the  second  one,  relating  to 
rifies  and  shotg^uns,  has  a  chance  to  pass. 

But  the  first  shock  Is  slowly  receding,  lliose 
who  oppose  adequate  controls  have  recovered 
and  are  swamping  Congress  with  letters  filled 
with  their  fears  and  their  fantasies.  They 
fear,  or  profess  to  fear,  confiscation  of  all 
guns,  although  no  legislator  has  proposed 
this.  They  protest  that  no  gun  law  will  keep 
guns  out  of  the  hands  of  determined  crim- 
inals. This  Is  true,  of  course,  but  It  Is  also 
true  that  laws  against  murder  have  not  elim- 
inated mtxrder,  laws  against  robbery  have  not 
eliminated  robbery,  laws  against  rape  have 
not  eliminated  rape.  Should  we,  then,  never 
have  enacted  laws  against  murder,  robbery, 
and  rape? 

Adequate  gun  laws  would  reduce  (not  elim- 
inate) the  chances  for  the  criminal,  the  psy- 
chotic, the  Irresponsible  to  harm  himself  or 
others — and  they  would  make  It  somewhat 
easier  to  apprehend  those  who  broke  the  law. 
The  experience  of  other  countries  provides 
strong  evidence  that  this  Is  true.  That  is  more 
than  sufficient  reason  to  enact  such  laws. 


[Rt»n  the  Lebanon  (Pa.)  News,  July  2, 1968] 
Ottn   Control 

Oun  control  legislation  Is  a  subject  It 
seems  Impossible  to  discuss  dispassionately. 
Some  persons  believe  loose  gun  control  laws 
are  solely  responsible  for  the  problem  of 
violence  in  the  United  States.  They  feel  that 
the  only  cure  for  the  problem  Is  stiff  gun 


control    laws,    or    absolute    banning   of   all 
flrearms. 

Others  see  restrictions  over  the  purchase 
and  ownership  of  guns  as  the  first  step  to- 
ward disarming  the  American  citizenry, 
which  Is  the  last  step  before  the  takeover  of 
the  U.S.  by  subversive  forces. 

There  is  another  group  of  people  In  this 
country  that  feel  neither  of  these  emotional- 
ly spawned  attitudes  mentioned  above 
Is  valid. 

There  is  a  middle  position,  somewhere  be- 
tween the  unfettered  sale  of  dangerous  weap- 
ons and  the  confiscation  of  all  that  exist  in 
the  country.  Any  gun  law  must  protect  the 
rights  of  law-abiding  sportsmen  and  gun  col- 
lectors as  well  as  make  It  more  difficult  for 
those  who  should  not  have  guns  to  obtain 
guns. 

Laws  mean  Uttle  to  the  law-breaker.  The 
man  who  wants  a  gun  for  an  evil  purpose 
win  find  a  gun. 

But  this  is  not,  in  Itself,  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment against  putting  reasonable  controls  on 
guns.  Who  would  argue  that  the  high  inci- 
dence of  burglaries  makes  It  foolish  to  put 
locks  on  doors? 

The  accessibility  of  firearms  In  this  coun- 
try Is  undeniable,  but  to  say  that  the  mere 
accessibility  of  guns  may  heighten  aggressive 
feeling^  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
eased  if  guns  were  difficult  to  obtain  is  hardly 
a  reasonable  assumption. 

Tliere  are  those  who  conjecttire  that  If  a 
man  filled  with  anger  were  not  able  to  run 
down  to  the  store  and  buy  a  gun  at  once.  If 
he  had  to  fill  out  an  affidavit  or  go  through 
a  waiting  period  of  a  few  hours  or  days,  lives 
might  be  saved. 

This  statement  has  Uttle  fact  to  substan- 
tiate it  and  smacks  of  emotional  reasoning 
on  an  emotional  situation  better  left  to  an- 
alysis by  psychiatrists.  For,  a  man  so  bent  on 
carrying  out  an  evil  deed,  would  Indeed  carry 
out  that  deed  with  the  use  of  whatever  In- 
strument was  at  hU  immediate  disposal — 
perhaps  a  knife  or  an  andiron. 

Several  states.  Including  Pennsylvania, 
have  state  laws  controlling  the  possession 
and  use  of  firearms.  These  could  be  more 
strictly  enforced. 

Indiscriminate  Interstate  mail  ordering  of 
firearms  could  be  regulated  as  a  means  of 
Insuring  registered  firearms  In  the  hands  of 
responsible  people. 

Making  flrearms  more  difficult  to  obtain 
and  more  expensive  to  own  wlU  not  prevent 
crime  and  criminal  acts  In  this  country.  The 
cold,  calculating  bank  robber  owns  a  gim  as 
part  of  his  professional  gear — he  will  get  one 
somehow  and  there  Is  no  effective  legislation 
that  can  prevent  this  type  of  ownership.  The 
bizarre,  mentally  and  emotionally  Infiamed 
assassin  will  also  get  his  gun,  or  knife  or 
whatever  weapon  his  twisted  mind  dictates. 

Dealer  registration  of  the  sale  of  firearms 
and  control  of  mall  order  sales  as  well  as  Im-^ 
ported  firearms  Is  advisable  and  many  states 
now  have  or  wlU  enact  such  regulations. 

[From  the  Toledo   (Ohio)    Blade,  Aug.  30. 

1968) 

Handgun  SECtrRmr 

As  a  leading  opponent  of  Toledo's  new 
handgun -regxUatlon  ordinance,  attorney 
John  Henahan  told  an  American  Legion 
audience  that  such  laws  could  leave  Amer- 
icans as  defenseless  as  the  Czech  people  were 
against  the  Soviet  troops  that  poured  Into 
their  nation.  The  example  is  a  timely  Illus- 
tration of  what  Councilman  Andy  Devlne 
meant  when,  in  urging  passage  of  the  local 
ordinance,  he  labeled  that  pet  argument  of 
pro-gun  forces  a  "false  sense  of  security." 

Mr.  Henahan's  contention  that  the  reason 
the  Czechs  offered  minimal  resistance  was 
that  the  people  were  unanned  must  surely 
be  counted  as  among  the  most  simplistic  ex- 
planations of  that  complex  situation.  And 
certainly  the  silliest,  too:  Does  he  really 
expect   Toledoans   to   believe   seriotisly   that 
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pUtoU  and  revolvers  In  the  hands  of  Indi- 
vidual Csechs  could  lave  halted  the  inva- 
sion by  200,000  Rusal  in  and  other  Commu- 
nUt-block  troops,  roll  Ing  in  with  tanks  and 

and  armed  with  mor- 
tars and  machine  guni? 

Moreover,  the  atto  ney  appeared  to  con- 
tradict himself  when  he  said  that  th«  first 
I  CI  ptured  were  police  sta- 

^^^^^ ^  aimorles  where  weapons 

^Ttored.  What  coni  ectlon  Is  there  between 
weapons  avaUable  to  the  designated  defense 
forces  and  those  In  t  ae  hands  of  individual 
cltlBens?  ^     ..  ., 

There  Is.  at  least,  a  clear  contradiction 
there  with  the  purp  lee  of  gun-regUtratlon 
laws  in  this  city  an!  this  country,  which 
obviously  put  no  rei  tralnt  on  weapons  for 
the  police,  the  mlUti  ry,  or  other  d\Uy  con- 
stituted public  defei  se  forces.  Indeed,  the 
very  point  to  be  emp  laslsed  to  that  rsMon- 
able  regulation  of  t  rearms  among  private 
cltlaens  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
their  collective  def ei  «e  against  foreign  in- 
vaders. 

And  this  brings  M :.  Henahan's  argument 
luound  to  his  point  ibout  the  alleged  con- 
8tlt«tlonal--and  unre  itrlctable  right  of  clt- 
IzeMS  to  bear  arms.  1  lie  Second  Amendment 
in  the  BUI  of  Right*  stralght-forwardly  re- 
fers to  well-regulated  mlllUas— the  organized 
defense  agencies— am  It  has  been  repeatedly 
interpreted  by  the  co  arts  as  placing  no  bar- 
rlera  on  legUlatlon  10  regulate  the  private 
sale,  ownership,  and  use  of  firearms. 

When  the  local  at  orney  told  the  I<eglon 
members  that  such  t  un-control  Uws  as  To- 
ledo's "encourage  th(  contempt  of  law  gen- 
erally." he  must  ha?e  been  referring  pri- 
marily to  those  gun  f  i  ns  who  have  threatened 
to  refuse   to  obey  U  ose  laws.  For  the  fact 
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criminals,  lunatics,  drunkards,  drug  addlcta 
and  Juveniles. 

The  fight  to  atUln  these  reasonable  pro- 
tections vrtll  go  on.  Voters  will  continue  to 
demand  that  their  elected  representative* 
act  to  protect  the  safety  of  America  and 
Americans. 

A  great  many  people  here  in  this  country, 
and  here  in  this  County,  are  Just  becoming 
aware  of  the  power  of  the  gun  peddler's  lobby, 
Just  becoming  aroused  to  the  recognition 
that  the  National  Rifle  Association's  tax 
exempt  status  is  a  monstrous  fraud.  Such 
citizens  can  be  a  powerful  force  toward  the 
eventual  passage  of  legislation  for  weapons 
responsibility. 

We  urge  everyone  who  cares  about  private 
and  public  safety  to  write  again  to  your 
Senator  and  your  Representative  advocating 
legislation  to  require  the  registration  and 
licensing  of  all  firearms.  And  while  you're 
writing  on  the  subject  of  gun  control,  chink 
the  armor  of  the  gun  lobby  by  requesting  that 
Congress  investigate  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association! 

(From  the  New  Orleans   (La.)    States-Item, 

Aug.  28,  1968] 

POUnCS  AND  Cbime 

Crime  Is  a  major  Issue  In  this  year's  presi- 
dential campaign,  and  well  It  should  be.  For 
Just  how  Immediate  a  threat  crime  Is  to  the 
voting  public  Is  made  frlghtenlngly  clear  In 
the  FBI's  annual  Uniform  Crime  Report,  Just 
released. 

For  Instance,  If  there  are  100  people  In  your 
block,  chances  are,  based  on  FBI  statistics, 
that  two  of  you  will  be  murdered,  raped, 
robbed  or  beaten  In  the  coming  year. 

And,  furthermore.  If  someone  pulls  a 
weapon  on  you,  probably  It  will  be  a  gun. 

These  are  salient  facts  of  the  FBI  report 
of  Immediate  concern  to  most  citizens.  They 
are  also  of  Immediate  concern  to  this  year's 
presidential  aspirants,  as  reflected  In  con- 
vention-floor oratory. 

One  of  the  most  stunning  flgiures — one 
which  will  give  candidates  and  voters  alike 
pause — Is  the  figure  on  crime  for  the  decade. 
That  figure  shows  an  89  per  cent  rise  in  seri- 
ous crime  In  the  nation  since  1960.  with  a 
73  per  cent  Increase  In  crimes  of  violence. 

Serious  crime  rose  16  per  cent  In  1967,  with 
more  than  3.8  million  serious  offenses  com- 
mitted. Almost  600,000  of  those  crimes  were 
violent. 

The  role  of  guns  stands  out  In  the  crime 
stattotlcs.  In  1967.  for  Instance,  firearms 
were  used  In  S3  per  cent  of  all  murders. 

While  crime  was  rising,  police  success  In 
solving  them  dropped  by  8  per  cent;  and  76 
policemen — 19  more  than  In  1966 — were 
killed  by  criminals  last  year. 

Between  1962  and  1967,  the  FBI  reported, 
there  were  59,015  murders,  and  58  per  cent 
were  committed  with  guns. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  states  with  the 
lowest  rates  of  murder  by  firearms — Rhode 
Island,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Jer- 
sey— have  strict,  gun-control  laws.  Texas, 
without  gun-control  laws,  bad  the  highest 
niunber  of  homicides.  Iff  per  cent  of  which 
were  gun  deaths. 

The  FBI  report  on  crime  Is  a  most  disturb- 
ing one  and  will  not  be  lost,  we  trust,  on 
candidates  or  voters. 
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[From  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  Sept.  2, 1968] 
SHAlCErOI.  Recoui 

Houston  led  the  state  and  the  state  led 
the  nation  In  the  grim  American  race  to  kill 
as  many  human  beings  as  possible  with  guns. 

The  new  FBI  report  shows  that  1,069  Tex- 
ans  were  murdered  in  1067 — compared  to 
California's  1,030  and  New  York  state's  993. 

Houaton-Harrto  County  recorded  293  mur- 
ders. whUe  DaUaa  tallied  161  and  Port  Worth 
99. 

But  no  part  of  the  country  offers  any  par- 
ticular safety  frtmi  violence  and  gunfire.  The 
FBI  reports  that  crimes  of  violence  were  up 


16  per  cent  In  1967  over  the  year  before. 
Shootings  were  up  17  per  cent. 

That  Is  the  brutal  picture:  More  murders 
each  year,  more  murders  by  gun  each  year, 
little  done  to  stop  the  slaughter. 

Congress  refused  to  enact  legislation  which 
would  adequately  register  and  license  guns 
on  a  national  basis. 

The  Texas  Senate  urged  Congress  not  to 
enact  gxm  registration  laws. 

And  Houston  Congressman  Bob  Casey 
wrote  his  constltuenu  a  self-congratulatory 
form  letter  about  the  part  he  played  In 
downing  the  Dnlted  States  attorney  general 
and  bis  "liberal*'  colleagues  In  their  efforts  to 
keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  known  crimi- 
nals, the  mentally  unstable  and  minors. 

In  the  form  letter  which  he  sent  to  Hous- 
tomans  who  had  favored  gun  registration  as 
well  as  to  those  opposing  It,  he  wrote  pride- 
fully  about  his  amendment  which  would 
have  made  the  federal  gun  legislation  ap- 
plicable to  all  crimes  of  violence.  If  all  crimes 
of  violence  came  under  federal — rather  than 
under  sUte  and  local  Jurisdiction — federal 
law  enforcement  officers,  federal  courts  and 
federal  prisons  would  be  hopelessly  Inun- 
dated. Any  such  amendment  attached  to 
any  piece  of  gtm  legislation  could  only  have 
compelled  a  presidential  veto. 

Where  does  all  this  leave  the  Houstonlans? 
What  does  all  this  mean  to  a  city  which  saw 
244  murders  within  Its  limits  In  1967? 

It  would  seem  that  the  City  Council  will 
have  to  act  to  protect  Its  citizens. 

The  city  of  Miami,  overriding  protests  of 
local  gun  associations,  passed  a  strong  gun 
registration  and  licensing  ordinance  of  lU 
own. 

The  city  of  Chicago  has  a  new  gun  ordi- 
nance by  which  every  owner  must  register 
every  gun  he  owns,  and  In  the  city,  380,000 
guns  have  already  been  registered. 

Chicago  has  the  support  of  the  Illinois 
state  government.  Under  a  new  nilnois  law, 
gun  owners  must  register  their  guns  by  Sept. 
1  or  face  a  year's  Imprisonment  and  tl.OOO 
fine.  By  mid-August,  guns  were  being  regis- 
tered at  the  rate  of  16,000  a  day. 

Henceforth,  anyone  buying  ammunition  In 
Illinois  must  be  prepared  to  present  hto  fire- 
arm owner's  Identlfloatlon  card. 

Polls  have  shown  that  a  majority  of  Amer- 
icans and  a  majority  of  Tezana  favor  tight 
laws  governing  the  registration  and  licensing 
of  guns. 

The  Congress  and  the  Texas  Legislature 
have  so  far  Ijpiored  that  majority. 

[From  the  Rhlnebeck    (N.Y.)    Gazette. 

Aug.  1.  1968] 

Ws  Snix  NaxD  Qw  Law 

The  assassination  of  President  Kennedy, 
for  all  Its  profound  tratmoatlc  effects,  was 
not  a  sufficient  stlmulous  to  counteract  the 
work  of  the  gun  lobby  and  prod  Congress 
Into  enacting  strong  g\ui  control  legislation. 
The  assassination  of  his  brother.  Sen.  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy,  has  now  also  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  Impetus  to  force  passage 
of  such  law. 

One  might  argue,  perhaps  with  a  touch  of 
synlclsm,  that  this  Is  as  it  should  be — that 
Isolated  evenU  of  this  kind  do  not  In  them- 
selves warrant  passage  of  effective  federal 
law  curbing  the  sale  and  possession  of  fire- 
arms. The  argument  has  some  merit  If  taken 
simply  at  face  value.  Clearly,  the  murderous 
acts  of  two  men — political  fanatics,  psy- 
chotlcs,  call  them  what  you  will — are  net 
m  themselves  a  satisfying  argument  for  such 
legislation. 

The  essential  point  Ignored  In  this  outlof  k 
Is  that  the  assassinations— and  additlonally 
the  shooting  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.— 
cannot  be  considered  out  of  context.  They 
merely  dramatize  the  atmosphere  of  violence 
which  Infects  American  society,  and  whose 
manifestation  is  fostered  by  the  loose  con- 
tnrfs  we  exercise  over  the  scores  of  millions 
of   guns   possessed   by   citizens.   The   point 
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made  by  the  more  reasonable  advocates  of 
firm  gun  control  U  that  this  would  prevent 
political  assassinations,  but  that  In  due  time 
such  law  would  tend  to  put  a  damper  on  use 
of  the  gun  as  the  "great  equalizer." 

The  phrase,  significantly.  Is  still  advanced 
by  gun  control  opponents  as  an  argument 
lor  their  viewpoint.  The  fact  Is  that  this 
concept  tends  to  undermine  the  whole  ra- 
tionale of  virtually  uninhibited  access  to 
guns.  For  the  gun  la  Indeed  the  "great 
equalizer".  In  the  unintended  sense  that  it 
enables  one  madman  to  destroy  a  great  lead- 
er and  disrupt  a  nation.  Congress  has  again, 
m  large  part,  bowed  to  the  will  of  the  gun 
lobby.  The  matter  must  be  taken  up  again 
early  next  year  when  the  new  Congress  con- 
venes. The  need  for  firm,  sensible  gun  con- 
trols remains. 

[From  the  Norwich  (Conn.)   Bulletin 

Aug.  27,  1968) 

Crime  in  the  United  States 

The  above  caption  Is  the  title  of  a  report 
on  crime  In  the  United  States  made  by  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  FBI  director,  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark  who  releases  the  report 
today.  It  is  a  nationwide  summary  of  police 
statistics  at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
It  Is  not  one  of  which  we  should  be  proud. 
There  Is  every  Indication  that  crime  Is  on 
the  Increase  all  over  the  country,  both  in 
rural  and  urlian  areas. 

Mr.  Hoover  In  his  summary  says:  "Over 
3.8  million  serious  crimes  were  committed  In 
the  U.S.  In  1967,  a  16  per  cent  Increase  over 
1966.  The  number  of  violent  crimes  exceeded 
494,600,  a  16  per  cent  rise  over  the  previous 
year.  Crimes  against  property  totaled  more 
than  3.307,700  offenses,  up  17  per  cent  over 
the  previous  year."  This,  certainly,  is  not 
something  Americans  can  Ignore. 

In  his  report,  Mr.  Hoover  continues :  "In 

1967  robbery  increased  28  per  cent;  murder 
11  per  cent;  aggravated  assault  9  per  cent 
and  forcible  rape  7  per  cent  over  1966.  With 
respect  to  property  crimes,  auto  thefts  were 
up  18  per  cent,  larceny  $50  and  over  In  value 
17  per  cent  and  burglary  16  per  cent."  With 
rioting,  burmng  and  looting  that  has  oc- 
curred   during    the    first    seven   months   of 

1968  the  record  for  the  current  year  may  be 
even  higher. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  Interesting  facts 
In  the  Hoover  report  Is  the  use  of  firearms 
in  crime  and  should  prove  good  ammunition 
for  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd's  fight  for  strict 
firearms  control.  Here  are  the  facts  presented 
by  Mr.  Hoover:  "Firearms  were  used  to  com- 
mit over  7,600  murders.  52.000  aggravated 
assaults,  and  73,000  robberies  In  1967.  Since 
1964,  use  of  a  firearm  in  murder  up  47  per 
cent,  in  aggravated  assault  up  76  per  cen* 
Armed  robbery  during  the  same  ijerlod  up 
58  per  cent.  In  1967  a  firearm  was  used  In  63 
per  cent  of  the  mtirders,  21  per  cent  of  the 
aggravated  assaults,  and  over  63  per  cent  of 
the  armed  robberies.  Firearms  used  in  mur- 
der were  76  per  cent  handguns.  14  per  cent 
shotguns,  and  10  per  cent  rifles.  Of  the  411 
police  killings  since  1960,  96  per  cent  Involved 
the  use  of  firearms,  specifically.  304  hand- 
guns, 62  shotguns  and  38  rifles." 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  compare  the 
Cmted  States  record  on  crime  with  that  of 
other  nations.  We  fear  that  we  would  not 
stand  too  well  In  such  a  survey.  The  Hoover 
report  Is  very  comprehensive  and  Is  startling 
In  Its  content  and  should  be  given  thought- 
ful study,  not  only  by  law  enforcement  of- 
fldals.  but  by  the  citizens  themselvee. 

[From  the  Qreensboro  (N.C.)  News,  Aug.  29, 
1968] 
avm  Do  TRx  Job 
The    FBI's    crime    report    for    1967    is    a 
gloomy  document.  In  cold  statistics.  It  re- 
peals the  sharp  and  continuing  rise  In  serious 
offenses.  There  are  no  encouraging  charts  or 
*bles.  The  crime  rate  Is  rising  In  every  region 
sad  in  every  major  category. 


Since  1960.  crime  in  the  United  States  has 
Increased  at  the  appalling  rate  of  89  per  cent, 
nine  times  the  rate  of  population  growth.  Be- 
tween 1966  and  1967,  the  crime  rate  In- 
creased 16  per  cent.  There  were  3.8  million 
serious  crimes  committed  last  year,  almost 
500,000  of  them  violent  in  nature — murder, 
aggravated  assault,  forcible  rape,  and  robbery. 

The  dreary  roll  of  statistics  goes  on  through 
193  tightly-packed  pages:  auto  thefts,  police- 
men mtirdered.  Juvenile  offenders,  suburban 
arrest  trends,  burglaries.  In  table  after  table, 
the  figures  show  Increases  of  often  staggering 
proportions.  Nothing  could  more  forcibly 
convey  the  need  for  Improved  crime  pre- 
vention and  detection  procedures;  for  better 
cooperation  between  federal,  state  and  local 
law-enforcement  authorities;  and  for.  as  Mr. 
Hoover  points  out,  better  "social  action"  pro- 
grams to  reduce  crime. 

In  the  mass  of  statistics,  we  are  struck  by 
those  having  to  do  with  the  use  of  firearms  in 
serious  crimes.  Inasmuch  as  the  National 
Rifle  Association  persists  In  claiming  that 
"people,  not  guns,  kill  people,"  It  is  Interest- 
ing to  note  what  gun-carrying  people  have 
been  doing  to  help  the  crime  vrave  grow : 

In  1967,  firearms  were  used  In  over  7.600 
murders,  52,000  aggravated  assaults  and 
73.000  robberies.  In  percentages,  firearms 
were  employed  in  63  per  cent  of  the  murders, 
21  per  cent  of  the  assaults  and  63  per  cent 
of  the  armed  robberies. 

Seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  firearms 
used  In  murders  were  handguns;  only  14  per 
cent  were  shotguns,  and  10  per  cent  rifles. 

Since  1964,  the  use  of  firearms  in  violent 
crimes  has  increased  as  follows:  47  per  cent 
in  murders,  76  per  cent  of  the  assaults,  58 
per  cent  of  the  armed  robt>eries. 

Weighed  against  these  facts,  the  claims  of 
the  gun-control  opponents  are  exposed  as 
fiction.  The  plain  truth  Is  that  firearms  are 
now  far  and  away  the  principal  weapons  in 
violent  crimes.  Pistols,  which  are  not  In- 
cluded In  the  present  gun-control  law,  are 
the  principal  firearms  used  in  murder.  In 
refusing  to  pass  tough  gun-control  legisla- 
tion— In  bending  to  the  heavy  lobbying  of 
the  NRA  and  its  allies — Congress  is  Ignoring 
a  principal  tool  of  the  criminal. 

One  final  point.  The  NRA  and  its  letter- 
writing  friends  make  great  sport  of  New 
York's  Sullivan  Law.  They  describe  it  as  the 
toughest  gun-control  law  in  the  nation.  Yet, 
they  say.  New  York  is  teeming  with  crime — 
proof  positive  of  the  Inefficacy  of  gun-control 
legislation! 

The  crime  report  should  make  Interesting, 
if  lamentably  awakening,  reading  for  those 
of  this  persuasion.  It  shows  that  only  34.9 
per  cent  of  the  murders  in  New  York  were 
committed  with  firearms — the  third  lowest 
rate  in  the  nation.  In  North  Carolina,  the 
rate  was  70.2  per  cent — seventh  highest  in 
the  nation. 

[From  the  Meadvllle   (Pa.)    Tribune. 

Aug.  28,  19681 

Gun  Homicides  Rise 

Legislators  at  state  and  local  levels  who 

recenUy  have  rejected  stricter  gun  controls 

will   find  no  Justification  for   their  action 

In  the  new  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

report  on  crime  in  the  United  States  in  1967. 

Along  with  a   tremendous   increase   in   the 

over-all  crime  rate,  the  report  shows  that 

use  of  gtins  in  the  commission  of  serious 

crimes  also  is  on  the  upswing. 

The  12.090  miurders  committed  In  the  na- 
tion last  year  represents  an  11  per  cent  In- 
crease over  the  ntimber  of  such  crimes  In 
1966.  Plrearms  were  used  in  63  per  cent  of 
the  1967  criminal  deaths,  a  17  per  cent  rise 
in  the  1966  rate  of  gun  use  in  commission 
of  murder. 

Since  1964  the  number  of  murders  has 
Increased  about  30  per  cent,  but  the  rate  of 
homicides  by  firearms  has  risen  by  47  per 
cent. 

States   imposing  strict  gim  control  laws 


were  among  those  having  the  lowest  inci- 
dence of  murder  by  firearms.  Among  them 
were  Rhode  Island,  34.1  per  cent;  New  York, 
34.9  per  cent;  Massachusetts.  39.9  per  cent, 
and  New  Jersey,  41.2  per  cent.  In  contrast, 
the  firearms  incidence  rate  generally  was 
higher  in  states  having  minimal  control 
laws.  Including  Texas,  70.7  per  cent;  Missis- 
sippi, 69.1  per  cent;  Nevada,  67.6  per  cent, 
ajid  Arizona,  66.3  per  cent. 

As  gun  control  legislation  opponents  con- 
tend, strmgent  restraints  would  not  prevent 
crime.  But  FBI  statistics  showing  that  states 
with  strict  gun  controls  are  rated  among 
the  lowest  in  both  homicide  rates  and  the 
incidence  of  murder  by  flreanns  indicate 
that  such  controls  do  have  a  deterrent  ef- 
fect. The  continued  rise  In  the  commission 
of  murder  and  other  crimes  involving  fire- 
arms suggests  that  steps  be  taken  at  both 
federal  and  state  levels  for  reasonable  and 
effective  limitations  on  traffic  in  firearms. 

[From   the   Chicago    (111.)    News,    Sept.    16. 

1968] 

Another  Chance  on  Guns 

Congress  is  again  debating  a  gun  control 
law.  The  administration  bill — to  prevent 
the  interstate  mail  order  sale  of  rifies  and 
shotguns — has  already  been  so  amended,  in 
the  opimon  of  the  Justice  and  Treasury 
departments,  as  to  weaken  If  not  nullify  its 
intent,  and  even  that  vitiated  bill  faces 
strong  If  not  overpowering  opposition  from 
the  gun  lobby  and  Its  friends. 

As  Atty.  Gen.  Ramsey  Clark  told  Congress 
recently.  Its  most  vocal  advocates  of  law  and 
order  are  often  the  very  congressmen  who 
oppose  strict  gun  controls.  "Those  who  strl- 
denUy  call  for  law  and  order,"  he  said,  "yet 
oppose  or  ignore  gun  control  fail  to  face  the 
Issues,  fall  to  protect  the  public  and  raise 
questions  as  to  their  own  purposes." 

We  agree  with  those  congressmen  that  sup- 
ixjrt  of  the  police  Is  Imperative.  We  suggest  to 
them  that  they  can  help  achieve  this  by 
adopting  legislation  that  would  help  keep 
guns  out  of  the  hands  of  people  who  would 
shoot  down  the  police  If  given  the  occasion 
and  the  opportunity. 

On  the  wall  of  the  Chicago  police  superin- 
tendent's office  are  exhibited  the  badges  of 
338  police  officers  killed  since  1872,  the  vast 
majority  of  them  with  guns.  Hundreds  of 
others  have  been  wounded.  Last  year,  24 
police  were  shot,  five  of  them  fatally.  At  least 
28  have  been  shot  this  year,  two  of  them 
fatally.  Chicago  and  Illlnola  now  have  a 
measure  of  gun  control  that  should  help 
eliminate  some  of  the  tragic  and  needless 
slaughter.  But  it  continues  elsewhere,  and 
will  continue  so  long  as  guns  are  murderously 
available  to  all. 

[From  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 

Aug.  29.  1968] 

Houston  and  HoMicmE 

In  the  matter  of  life  and  death,  Houston 
over  the  past  lew  years  has  earned  for  Itself 
the  reputation  of  being  the  city  of  paradox. 

Few  cities  can  match  the  brilliance  of 
Houston's  record  lor  saving  and  prolonging 
human  lives.  At  the  same  time,  no  other 
metropolitan  area  can  contest  the  blackness 
of  the  shameful  record  for  snufBng  out  the 
lives  of  its  people. 

Houston's  medical  geniuses  have  won 
heart-warming,  world-wide  acclaim  for  their 
scientific  knowledge,  technical  skills  and 
burning  dedication.  The  sick  and  the  lame 
from  the  earth's  far  corners  look  toward  this 
city  with  hopes  and  prayers  for  relief  of 
pain  and  physical  handicap. 

Yet  Houston  leads  the  nation  in  the  rate 
of  homicides  with  6.8  murders  for  each 
100.000  population. 

WhUe  the  highly  skilled  surgeon  wields 
the  scalpel  and  the  needle  with  calm  and 
tender  care,  the  itchmg  finger  of  a  hot- 
blooded   gunman,   with    brain   Inflamed   by 
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alcohol  or  jealous  i  age,  squeezes  the  trigger 
of  a  pistol  or  savag  ly  lashes  out  with  ttash- 
ing  knife  blade.  Wh  le  the  cool,  tender  hands 
of  a  white-clad  nur  e  administers  loving  care 
to  a  Buflerlng  patle  nt,  some  wild-eyed,  self- 
pltylng  housewife  <  r  furious,  scorned  lover, 
yanks  at  a  gun  trl|  ger  to  produce  a  hall  of 


dot  alone   In  Its  shame, 
ilgbest  number  of  boml- 
in  1967  with  6104.  Oun 
deaths  accounted  f  ofc  70  percent. 

And  another  shoe  dng  statistic  reveals  that 
.ue  Increase  of  se  loxxs  crimes  throughout 
the  country  since  1  B60  was  89  percent. 
However,  the  ln<  rease  In  the  crime  rate 
consolation  or  comfort 
Houston.  The  pride  and 
for  Its  medical  success 
alone"should  stir  th  »  action  necessary  to  earn 
for  Houston  a  re  lutatlon  for  peace  and 
safety,  regardless  o    crime  In  other  cities. 

Many  reasons  an  1  excuses  have  been  of- 
fered for  the  cltv's  murderous  crime  record. 
Stricter  law  enior  «ment,  more  stringent 
laws,  more  poUcen  en,  police  training  and 
education  program*  have  been  proposed.  But 
thus  tm:  nothing  1  as  worked  effectively. 

Ways  and  method  i  must  be  found  to  force- 
fully, or  otherwise  cool  the  tempers  and 
abate  the  murderoi  is  rages  of  those  Inclined 
to  make  other  hui  lans  the  targeta  of  their 
violent  emotions. 

[From  the  Vlrg  nla  Beach    (Va.)    Sun, 
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Gun  lobbyists 
succeeded  in  g 
henslve  and  eff« 
Congress  thU  year 
assassination  of  a 
rights  leader,   to 
tinned  disorder  In 

It  has  been 
often  better  arme<: 
Is    afraid    of 
matter  that  has 
It  in  the  past. 

We  need  effective 
registration, 
means.  Congress 
so   that  an   end 
In  sight. 

tProm  the  Hanrli  burg.   (Pa.)    Patriot-News. 
^  29.  1968] 
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The  FBI's  UnUo  in  Crime  Reports,  showing 
a  16  per  cent  inc  ease  nationally  In  serious 
crimes  between  966  and  1967,  adds  yet 
another  spadeful  to  the  mountain  of  evi- 
dence pointing  to  the  Immediate  needs  for 
stricter  state  and  federal  gun-control  laws. 

The  statistics  si  ow  a  significantly  higher 
Incidence  of  mum  ler  by  firearms  In  states 
without  strict  gu  I  controls  than  in  those 
few  that  have  sue  i  controls. 

This  is  not  con  ^uslve  scientific  evidence 
in  itself,  of  coura  ,  but  it  Is  an  optimistic 
trend  that  Indlca  ee  crimes  Involving  guns 
might  very  well  be  controlled  by  stiffer 
legislation.  Or,  to  put  it  plainer,  that  fewer 
people  will  be  m\  rdered. 

(Unfortunately,  Philadelphia,  with  the 
state's  stiffest  giu  i  laws,  also  has  Pennsyl- 
vania's highest  D  lurder  and  manslaughter 
rate — 6.3  per  cent  per  100,000 — but  there  is 
no  indication  In  t  le  FBI  report  which  weap- 
ons were  used.) 

There  continue  to  be  those  skeptics,  of 
course,  who  pers  st  in  parroting  the  non 
sequltur  that  if  c  Imea  were  not  committed 
with  guns,  they  '  rould  be  committed  with 
other  weapons.  Bu  i  the  FBI  figures  eloquenly 
attest  to  the  appi  rent  fact  that  this  is  not 
necessarily  true. 

If  nothing  else,  1 1lls  should  provide  food  for 
thought  for  ohati  oate  or  stUl-unoonvinced 
8tat«  and  federal  ieglBUton. 


I  From  the  Honolulu  (HawaU)  Advertiser, 
Aug.  28,  1968) 
Potential  fob  Violxncs 
A   study   by   Stanford   Research   Institute 
financed  partly  by  two  of  the  nation's  larg- 
est  arms  manufacturers   has   provided   fur- 
ther evidence.  If  it  were  needed,  In  support 
of  strict  fire  arms  controls. 

The  recently-completed  SRI  study  focused 
on  civilian  use  of  arearms  In  urban  riots- 
The  study  concluded  that  such  use  has  been 
exaggerated  but  that  reports  led  to  a  dra- 
matic Increase  In  purchase  of  guns  by  private 
citizens. 

Said  Arnold  Kotz,  leader  of  the  SRI  study 
team: 

"Apparently  many  people  believed  the  ex- 
aggerated press  reports  about  civilians  using 
guns  during  the  riots.  The  sudden  Increase 
In  gun  sales  Indicates  these  people  are  arm- 
ing themselves  in  anticipation  of  future 
riots.  Tragic  consequences  could  result  from 
this  widespread  fear,  coupled  with  wide- 
spread possession  of  firearms." 

What  the  SRI  study  calls  a  "domestic 
arms  race"  appears  sharp  at  three  levels: 
private  citizens,  paramilitary  groups  and  by 
police  departments  adding  to  their  arsenals. 
To  support  its  contention  that  reported 
use  of  firearms  by  private  persons  In  recent 
race  riots  was  exaggerated  SRI  pointed  to 
the  statistics  from  the  1967  disturbances  In 
Newark  and  Detroit. 

In  Newark,  1,500  persons  were  arrested  but 
only  seven  were  suspected  of  sniping.  In  De- 
troit, 7.000  were  arrested  but  only  26  were 
suspected  of  sniping. 

Since  the  Newark  riot,  applications  for 
permits  to  buy  pistols  and  revolvers  have 
tripled.  Since  the  Detroit  riot,  the  rate  of 
applications  had  doubled  by  last  spring  and 
is  still  rising. 

The  SRI  study  team  concluded  that  the 
availability  of  firearms  apparently  contrib- 
utes to  human  propensity  for  violence. 

Kotz  said  that  'given  the  current  social 
tensions  in  America,  the  availability  of  fire- 
arms In  large  numbers  increases  the  likeli- 
hood of  their  use  In  civil  disorders." 

"We  must."  he  said,  "take  effective  step* 
to  correct  the  causes  of  these  social  tensions; 
but.  meanwhile,  we  must  do  something  to 
reduce  the  potential  for  violence  represented 
by  the  easy  availability  of  firearms." 

The  SRI's  formal  report  of  findings  In- 
cluded these  conunents  on  gun  control : 

"The  dangers  of  living  In  a  society  where 
violence  by  firearms  has  reached  unaccept- 
able levels  clearly  outweighs  the  inconveni- 
ence for  those  who  would  be  required  to 
register  under  an  effective  law  .   .  . 

"RegistraUon  and  licensing  of  guns  are 
minimum  eurtlons  which  must  be  taken  to 
reduce  firearms  violence.  More  effective  ■ 
methods  will  require  a  careful  weighing  of 
public  safety  requirements  against  the  in- 
dividual liberties  traditionally  accepted  as 
inalienable  rights  of  American  citizens." 

Registration  and  licensing  are  the  two 
points  of  gun  control  on  which  Congress  has 
been  unable  to  agree,  largely  due  to  the 
protests  from  the  National  Rifle  Association. 
It  Is  pertinent  that  Winchester  and  Rem- 
ington, who  paid  part  of  the  SRI  study  costs, 
have  helped  develop  convincing  arguments 
In  favor  of  controls.  It  Is  an  act  of  corporate 
good  citizenship. 

(From  the  St.  Loula    (Mo.)    Poet-DUpatch, 

Sept.  12, 1968) 

Plea  poe  Qxnt  Cowtbol 

Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  was  right 
to  remind  the  Senate  that  much  of  the  op- 
position to  stronger  firearms  controls  comes 
from  conservatives  who  proclaim  their  devo- 
tion to  "law  and  order."  As  Mr.  Clark  noted 
in  a  letter  to  each  Senator,  "Those  who  stri- 
dently call  for  law  and  order  yet  oppose  or 
ignore  gun  controls  fail  to  face  the  issues." 

As  Mr.  Clark  well  knows,  but  did  not  say, 
law  and  order  to  the  anti-gun  control  people 


means  repression  of  riots  by  force.  It  is  Mr. 
Clark  who  really  supports  law  and  order  by 
upholding  Judicial  processes  and  arguing  for 
registration  of  firearms  and  licensing  of  their 
owners.  But  the  "law  and  order"  advocates 
oppose  Mr.  Clark's  policies. 

Mr.  Clark  told  the  Senators'  who  are  con- 
sidering a  gun  control  bill,  that  if  they  were 
serious  in  their  professions  of  concern  about 
violent  crime  they  would  adopt  sound  fire- 
arms control  legislation.  They  would  indeed— 
that  U.  U  they  were  really  talking  about  law 
and  order. 


(From    the    Anderson    (S.C.)     Independent. 

June  18, 1968) 
Abmb  Race  CoHTiKOEa — And  So  Do  KnxiNcs 

In  Detroit,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  arms  race  U  going  full  blast,  but  in 
Detroit  a  group  of  concerned  citizens  is  in- 
serting newspaper  advertisements  to  warn 
people  of  the  explosive  consequences. 

One  ad  warns  that  "keeping  up  with  the 
Joneses  this  summer  could  cost  you  your 
life,"  and  another  reads: 

"CbarUe's  the  fastest  draw  on  the  block. 
Just  last  night  he  got  the  drop  on  Miller's 
trash  can.  What  do  you  think  will  happen 
tonight  if.  by  some  small  oversight,  Charlie 
gets  the  drop  on  Mr.  Miller?" 

What  vrtll  happen,  of  course.  Is  what  hap- 
pens in  thousands  of  lives  every  year:  Death. 

Someone — a  child,  a  shopkeeper,  a  spouse, 
a  policeman,  an  Innocent  bystander  in  a 
riot—  "geto  it,"  by  accident  or  design,  and 
not  one  but  several  lives  are  shattered  as  a 
result. 

Why  do  we  make  it  so  easy  for  everyone 
to  play  this  deadly  game? 

Why  do  we  permit  the  hoodlum,  the  men- 
tal case,  the  swaggering  revolutionary,  the 
hysterical  housewife,  the  convicted  felon. 
even  the  ten-year-old  child  who  has  seen  too 
many  Westerns,  to  send  away  to  a  mail-order 
house  and  provide  himself  with  an 
"equalizer"? 

[Ftom  the  Vancouver   (Wash.)    Columbian 

June  20. 1968) 

While  Iron  Is  Hot 

Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy  apparently  does  not 
oppose  gun  control  legislation,  but  he  opposes 
passing  such  legislation  In  this  period  of  high 
emotion  over  the  assassination  of  Robert 
Kennedy. 

The  senator's  point  would  be  a  good  one 
except  for  one  fact:  Unless  gun  control  legis- 
lation la  passed  while  the  horror  of  Los  An- 
geles Is  fresh  In  public  memory,  there  wont 
be  any  meaningful  gun  control  legislation. 
The  gun  lobby's  power  to  stop  legislation  can 
be  overcome  only  when  the  general  public  is 
worked  up.  If  proponents  of  gun  legislation 
hope  to  succeed,  they  must  strike  now  while 
the  firearm  which  killed  Kennedy  Is  still  hot. 

Opinion  polls  show  that.  If  gun  controls 
were  submitted  to  the  public  for  a  vote. 
they  would  carry  handUy.  The  (Jallup  Poll 
show*  that  more  than  70  per  cent  of  those 
interviewed  favor  gun  controls.  The  Harris 
Poll  shows  86  per  cent  in  favor.  But,  when 
It  comes  time  to  make  their  views  known  in 
(Congress,  the  gun  enthusiasts,  spurred  by 
the  National  Rlfie  Association,  win  the  con- 
test hands  down.  Time  and  again,  the  asso- 
ciation has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  Inspire 
thousands  and  thousands  of  letters  from 
acroas  the  country.  The  Columbian  has  ex- 
perienced a  taste  of  this  flow  of  letters  in 
recent  days. 

The  vehemence  of  these  letters  might  sug- 
gest that  proposals  called  for  taking  guns 
away  from  citizens.  No  one  proposes  denying 
responsible  citizens  the  right  to  purchase  and 
keep  arms.  All  that  has  been  suggested  Is  s 
little  more  order  in  purchasing  procedures. 
The  biU  approved  by  a  Senate  Judiciary 
suboommittee  Tuesday  would  stop  maU  order 
sales  of  rifles  and  shotgtins.  If  the  bUl  passes, 
a  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  using  an  assumed  name 
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or  an  eight-year-old  boy  pretending  be  was 
an  adult  could  no  longer  order  deadly  weap- 
ons through  the  mall.  Such  a  law  would  not 
Interfere  with  the  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms,  but  It  unquestionably  would  deter 
youths  and  persons  who  want  to  hide  their 
ownership  of  a  weapon. 

Tbe  Tydlngs  bill  which  has  the  rlfllsts  so 
upset  would  require  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms and  a  license  for  purchase  or  posses- 
sion. The  bill  would  allow  states  to  do  the 
registering  and  licensing,  but  where  states 
did  not  act  the  federal  government  would 
take  over  the  task.  Both  the  seller  and  tbe 
buyer  would  be  required  to  notify  proper 
authorities  when  a  weapon  changed  hands. 
Persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  a  felony, 
or  a  misdemeanor  involving  pbj^ical  harm, 
would  be  denied  firearms.  So  would  alco- 
holics, narcotics  addicts,  mentally  incom- 
petents and  aliens.  Other  persons  would  en- 
counter delays  in  purchasing  firearms,  but 
their  right  to  purchase  would  not  be 
abridged. 

The  bUl  has  some  real  teeth.  We  doubt  if 
anyone  would  claim  that  passage  of  It  would 
be  a  wasted  effort.  Tydlngs  himself  described 
It  as  the  strongest  gun  control  bill  yet  intro- 
duced in  Congress,  yet  pointed  out  that  "the 
bill  does  not  subject  firearms  even  to  the 
stringent  regulation  to  which  we  subject 
automobiles  and  drugs." 

Most  Americans  don't  object  to  licensing 
their  cars.  Why  should  they  object  to  li- 
censing their  guns?  For  most  law-abiding 
citizens,  cars  are  more  important  than  guns. 

Can  a  tough  gun  law  make  a  difference? 
Tydlngs  cited  figures  that  show  a  sharp  con- 
trast between  five  states  with  strong  control 
laws  and  six  states  vtrith  weak  laws.  In  the 
five,  guns  accounted  for  from  24  to  43  per 
cent  of  all  murders.  In  the  six.  guns  ac- 
counted for  from  62  to  71  per  cent  of  all 
murders.  In  the  five,  the  overall  homicide 
rate  per  100,000  population  varied  from  1.4 
to  4.8.  In  the  six,  the  overall  homicide  rate 
varied  from  6.1  to  10.6. 

Tbe  figures  suggest  that  there  may  be  a 
connection  between  murder  by  gun  and  the 
ease  with  which  guns  can  be  obtained. 

[From  the  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times. 
June  10.  1968) 

Give  XTs  a  Stsong  Gun  Control  Law 

"Each  year  In  this  country,"  President 
Johnson  recited  last  Thursday,  "guns  are  in- 
volved in  more  than  6,500  murders.  ThU  com- 
pares with  30  In  England,  99  in  Canada,  68 
m  West  Germany  and  37  In  Japan. 

"Forty-four  thousand  aggravated  assaults 
are  committed  with  guns  in  America  each 
year.  Fifty  thousand  robberies  are  committed 
with  guns  In  America  each  year." 

Those  grim  figures — the  VS.  g\m  death  toll 
since  1900  adds  up  to  750,000 — ^make  a  power- 
ful argument  If  not  a  prima  facie  case  for 
what  the  President  is  asking:  "a  strong  and 
effective  gun  control  law  governing  the  full 
range  of  lethal  weapons." 

The  onmibus  crime  control  bill  passed  by 
the  House  the  same  day.  and  by  the  Senate 
back  In  May,  soon  will  be  presented  to  Mr. 
Johnson.  Since  it  contains  some  provisions  he 
wants  very  much,  plus  a  weak  gun  control 
section,  plus  some  provisions  he  does  not 
want,  he  faces  a  very  hard  decision  as  to 
whether  to  sign  it  or  veto  it. 

As  it  stands,  the  bill  bans  interstate  mall 
order  sales  of  hand  guns,  limits  coxmter  sales 
to  persons  21  or  older  who  reside  in  the  same 
state  as  tbe  dealer,  bars  the  Import  from 
abroad  of  all  weapons  not  suitable  for  hunt- 
ing and  virtually  prohibits,  except  to  police, 
the  traffic  in  mines,  hand  grenades,  machine- 
guns  and  other  heavy  weaponry.  It  also  de- 
fines certain  bad  gun  risks — convicted  felons 
and  mental  Incompetents,  for  Instance — and 
forbids  them  to  receive,  possess  or  transport 
guns  and  rifles. 

The  President  wants  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 


rifles  and  shotguns  by  mail  and  in  any  man- 
ner to  persons  under  age  18. 

He  also  wants  to  protect  states  with  strin- 
gent laws  from  having  their  residents  bop 
over  to  an  adjoining  state  with  lax  regula- 
tions to  buy  rifles  and  shotguns. 

We  echo  ISx.  Johnson  In  conceding  that 
tighter  controls  will  not  eliminate  murder 
and  gunpoint  assaults — but  with  guns  the 
instruments  for  6.500  murders  a  year  there  Is 
surely  room  for  Improvement. 

He  skirted  the  issue  of  registration,  which 
the  bill  does  not  require  even  for  hand  guns. 
The  Constitution  protects  the  right  to  bear 
arms,  but  it  also  guarantees  the  right  to 
vote — and  yet  registration  is  required  before 
one  can  vote.  Why  should  owning  a  gim  be 
put  on  a  touch-me-not  plateau,  when  a  reg- 
istration provision  would  not  handicap  those 
who  intend  to  use  firearms  for  sports  or  other 
legal  uses? 

Congress  should  be  confronted  with  a  deaf- 
ening demand  from  the  people  as  well  as  the 
President  to  enact  a  really  effective  gun  con- 
trol law  now. 

[From  the  Redwood  City   (Calif.)   Tribune, 

June  10,  1968) 

An  Opportuniti  for  PosmvE  Lead 

A  well-stated,  but  grim  reaction,  to  the 
assassination  of  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy,  was 
made  by  a  Stanford  professor  who  retorted, 
"There'll  be  a  week  of  catharsis  .  .  .  demands 
for  more  gun  laws.  But  the  catharsis  will 
die  as  quickly  as  it  began." 

He  will  be  right  unless  Americans  can 
come  up  with  a  united  and  positive,  rather 
than  negative  and  varied,  approach  to  the 
subject  of  gun  control. 

The  reaction  after  each  of  the  three  tragic 
assassinations  in  the  past  five  years  has  been 
a  lot  of  finger-pointing  of  blame — to  the  Na- 
tional Rlfie  Association,  to  gun  owners,  to  the 
government,  to  the  "sick"  society,  to  televised 
violence. 

Beyond  the  blame,  however,  there  has  been 
little  mass  action  toward  rational  solutions. 

It's  time  to  stop  assigning  blame.  It's  time 
to  get  busy  on  the  American  spirit  of  inno- 
vation and  private  enterprise.  Let  us  put  the 
challenge  to  the  much  criticized  but  legiti- 
mate National  Rlfie  Association  (NRA),  with 
its  large  membership  and  private  resources, 
to  make  the  first  plunge  toward  national  gun 
control  needs  of  registration,  assignment  of 
responsibility  and  safety  factors  in  sales. 

Few  legitimate  gun  owners  would  protest 
registration  free  of  political  intimidation  and 
high  cost,  a  "waiting  period"  between  sale 
and  delivery  of  all  guns,  and  a  responsibility, 
as  with  cars  and  credit  cards,  for  the  where- 
abouts of  the  guns. 

NRA,  currently  criticized  for  Its  opposition 
to  the  Sen.  Dodd  gun  legislation  proposal, 
could  take  the  first  positive  step  by  volun- 
teering to  administer  gun  registration  on  a 
national  basU.  It  could  start  this  effort  by 
tisking  Its  large  membership  to  register  Its 
guns  with  NRA. 

The  venture  could  be  done  vrlth  federal 
government  cooperation  In  Initiating  laws 
requiring  registration  with  purchase  and  as- 
signing the  gun's  responsibility  to  the  pur- 
chaser. 

If  a  gun  Is  lost,  stolen  or  sold  privately  to 
someone  else,  the  original  owner  should  bear 
responsibility  of  notifying  the  registMlng 
agency,  as  is  the  case  with  cars  and  credit 
cards. 

Ck>ntrol  of  guns  has  to  be  on  a  uniform  na- 
tional level  or  not  at  all.  Haphazard,  varied 
controls  of  cities  and  states  will  only  en- 
courage Illicit  gun  traffic;  mall  order  guns 
are  only  one  factor  In  gun  control. 

In  the  past,  the  NRA  has  been  better 
known  as  an  organization  devoted  to  gun 
safety  programs  and  gun  sportsmanship.  It 
has  also  worked  to  some  degree  with  poli- 
ticians on  gtm  legltiation.  Now  Is  its  chance 
to  take  the  positive  lead,  as  a  legitimate  or- 
ganization, to  work  with  the  government  in 


moving  ahead  logically  in  tbe  area  of  gun 
control. 

The  easiest  thing  one  can  do  is  criticize 
and  point  blaming  fingers.  The  hardest  thing 
to  do  Is  to  establish  a  basis  of  communica- 
tion and  take  the  first  step  toward  p>osltlve 
action  for  rational  solution.  The  NRA  Is 
capable  of  taking  a  first  big  step,  as  each 
citizen  could,  in  moving  toward  resolution  of 
problems,  such  as  gun  control,  for  tbe  good 
of  the  society. 


[From    the  Redding   (Calif.)    Record- 
Searchlight,  July  17, 1968) 

N.R.A.  Nor  Confident  on  "Constitdtional 
Rioht" 

In  a  long  and  thorough  discussion  of  gtm 
control  legislation  and  the  lobbying  for  and 
against  it.  The  New  Yorker  magazine  rather 
effectively  disposes  of  the  "constitutional 
rig^t  of  the  individual  to  own  and  use  a  gun." 

The  article,  by  Richard  Harris,  appeared 
in  the  April  20,  1968  Issue — two  weeks  before 
Sen.  Robert  Kennedy's  assassination. 

Tbe  National  Rifle  Association,  says  Har- 
ris, argued  that  "any  bill  that  controlled  guns 
In  any  way  was  unconstitutional  because  the 
Constitution  guaranteed  every  citizen  'the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms.'  The  reference 
was  to  the  Second  Amendment,  which  states, 
'A  well  regulated  militia  being  necessary  to 
the  security  of  a  free  State,  tbe  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be 
infringed.'  Usually,  the  NJI.A.  quotes  only 
the  last  half  of  the  sentence.  The  courts,  on 
the  other  band,  have  always  been  more  in- 
terested in  the  first  half  and  have  consist- 
ently Interpreted  the  amendment  to  mean 
that  the  states  have  the  right  to  maintain 
armed  citizen  militias.  .  .  . 

"Although  the  NJI.A.  bas  asserted  that 
It  'takes  the  bedrock  stand  that  law-abiding 
Americans  are  Constitutionally  entitled  to 
the  ownership  and  legal  use  of  firearms,'  it 
has  never  been  confident  enough  of  Its  foot- 
ing to  carry  a  test  case  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  has  yet  to  knock  dovim  any  local,  state 
or  federal  law  regulating  firearms — with  the 
exception  of  part  of  the  1934  federal  law, 
which  it  faulted  on  the  basis  that  It  was  an 
infringement  of  the  Fifth,  not  the  Second, 
Amendment. 

"In  the  Court's  own  words.  In  its  1939 
decision  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs. 
Miller,  the  Second  Amendment  applies  only 
to  those  arms  that  have  a  'reasonable  rela- 
tionship to  the  preservation  or  efficiency  of 
a  well-cegulated  militia.' " 

SMALL   TOWNS    WANT    FEDERAL   CVN   LAWS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
tendency  of  some  Members  of  Congress 
to  believe  that  it  is  only  the  large  metro- 
politsoi  newspapers,  the  television  and 
radio  networks,  the  national  magazines, 
and  the  giant  press  services  who  strongly 
advocate  better  Federal  firearms  laws. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

Newspapers  in  the  smallest  communi- 
ties, indeed  papers  in  rural  communities 
considered  to  be  closest  to  the  farmer 
and  the  sportsman,  are  frequently  the 
most  adamant  and  forceful  in  asking 
Congress  to  be  more  responsive  to  the 
people. 

That  should  not  be  surprising. 

It  is  the  down-to-earth  country  pub- 
lishers who  best  understand  the  firearm, 
its  place  in  the  community,  and  the  need 
to  control  their  sale. 

They  also  best  understand  that  the  ar- 
gument that  gun  laws  would  inconven- 
ience the  law-abiding  citizen  is  a  fiction, 
if  not  an  outright  lie. 

I  would  like  to  quote  some  observations 
made  on  the  subject  of  gim  controls  by 
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some  of  the  smiller  papers  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  m  r  remarks  have  printed 
In  the  Rbcord  tie  full  text  of  the  edi- 
torials. 

I  believe  the  o  )lnlon  of  the  spokesmen 
for  small-town  f  merlca  is  of  genuine  in- 
terest to  my  coll  >agues  in  this  debate  on 
firearms  controb . 

WaynesvlUe,  !■  C.  Mountaineer: 

The  basic  purp  Jse  of  a  gun,  and  It  wm 
ever  thus,  Is  to  klU.  There  Is  no  way,  psy- 
chologically or  (therwlse  to  escape  that 
fact  .  .  .  The  gui  i  lobby,  one  of  the  moat 
powerful  of  all,  ki  ows  full  well  that  If  It  can 
avoid  significant  Federal  controls  then 
handling  the  Imv  e  In  the  several  stataa  will 
be  a  cinch.  It  ne  ids  but  to  fight  a  delaying 
action  and  wait  for  the  people  to  tire  of 
protests  and  then  surrender  to  defeatism. 

We  can  then,  g(  back  to  sipping  our  morn- 
ing coffee  and  signing — sincerely,  of  course — 
as  we  read  thesi  one-column  briefs  about 
the  dead  childr*  a  who  were  only  playing 
"fast  draw." 

-   Lsjcevllle, Corn.. Journal: 

The  argumenti  have  been  prolonged  for 
years.  The  evlde  ice  grows  every  day  that 
strict  gun  laws  i  re  necessary  and  will  not 
deny  the  rights  of  any  civilized  cltlsen. 

Goleta.  Calif..  Gazette  Citizen: 
The  right  of  "11  le.  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness"  is  t  be  right  we  must  be  con- 
cerned with  prot*  Etlng:  guns  are  a  form  of 
coercion  and  a  m«  nzxs  of  taking  away  human 
life. 


Brevard.  N.C.. 


.  Transylvania  Times: 

We  can't  see  l:ow  a  good  law  would  be 
detrimental  to  thi  sportsmen,  nor  can  we  see 
how  a  properly  wr  tten  gun  control  law  could 
challenge  the  rlgl  t  of  a  person  to  own  a  gun 
for  personal  prot«  itlon. 

Keokiik.Iowa  Gate  City: 
If  ever  there  w  »  a  time  for  passage  of  an 
effective  gun-con  Tol  law.  it  is  now! 

Warrenton.  ^  .C.  Warren  Record: 

For  f oiu:  years  he  gun  lobby  has  had  Con- 
gress so  well  cov«  red  that  it  has  been  afraid 
to  make  a  move.  "  Vlth  Increasing  public  sup- 
port of  stricter  (  un  laws  and  growing  evi- 
dence of  the  ur  ;ent  need  to  act,  perhaps 
Congress  will  at  last  dare  to  make  Its  move. 

Leavenworth  Kans..  Times: 

Even  if  only  <  ne  life  could  be  saved  be- 
cause someone  w  lo  might  have  bought  a  gun 
didn't  bother  b4  cause  he  didn't  care  to  go 
through  the  lega  rigamarole,  and  thereby  an 
accident  that  n  Ight  have  happened  didn't 
happen,  surely  the  sportsmen  of  America 
would  be  wiUlnf  to  put  up  with  one  more 
annoying  Incon  renlence  in  this  crowded 
world  where  no  i  ne's  'rights'  extend  very  far 
any  more  wlthou  t  bumping  up  against  some- 
body else's. 

Greenville.  SC.  Piedmont: 
Forget  the  crii  linal.  The  fact  is,  guns  may 
indeed  kill  peopli . 

Chicago  Heights.  Ul..  Star: 

An  interesting  pnd  perhaps  dlstxurblng  as- 
pect of  the  controversy  over  firearms  regu- 
lation Is  the  tenancy  of  some  observers  to 
relate  it  to  ciurept  political  Ideologies  and 
even  the  matter  at  war  and  peace.  It  strikes 
us  that  the  problem  has  existed  for  far  too 
long  to  give  substknce  to  such  reasoning.  We 
incline  toward  tie  simpler  theory  that  It 
makes  sense  to  1  eep  firearms,  no  leas  than 
firecrackers,  out  >f  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  not  qualified  to  have  them.  In  any  case, 
it  should  be  mori  dllBcult  to  purchase  a  gun 
than  a  sparkler. 


Burlington,  Iowa.  Hawk-Eye : 

More  controls  are  coming.  Just  as  more 
safety  regulations  for  cars.  Why  not  now? 

Spartanburg,  B.C..  Herald: 

To  all  arguments  against  gun  control,  one 
fact  Is  not  open  to  argument.  Guns  are  for 
killing.  Period.  And  the  question  naturally 
arises—if  one  would  ifisist  on  keeping  a  gun. 
who  would  he,  after  due  reflection,  wish  to 
kill? 

Bennington,  Vt..  Btumer: 

The  NRA's  arguments  that  the  availabil- 
ity of  guns  has  no  relationahip  with  crime, 
assassination  and  violence  are  simply  not 
widely  believed  any  nK>re. 

San  Bernardino.  Calif..  Telegram: 

Even  congressmen  from  western  states, 
whose  mail  has  opposed  gun  control  in  the 
past,  report  that  their  mall  Is  now  running 
the  other  way.  says  OongreaalOQal  Quarterly. 

Riverside.  Calif..  Press: 

Prospects  for  tougher,  more  proper,  gun 
controls  have  improved  dramatlcally  in  the 
past  few  days,  so  that  now  there  is  a  fairly 
good  chance  that  the  bill  aimed  at  restricting 
sales  of  long  guns,  or  an  even  stricter  bill, 
may  get  through  a  once  hostile  Congress. 

Rutland.  Vt.,  Herald: 

One  of  the  signs  of  change  was  the  state- 
ment of  the  state's  largest  gun  dealer  this 
week  urging  tighter  controls  of  gun  owner- 
ship. It  is  difficult  to  imagine  this  position 
being  taken  on  tlia  gun  lasus  as  recently  as 
a  year  ago. 

In  the  face  of  change  perhaps  the  NRA 
may  liave  to  reassess  Its  position  or  at  least 
think  up  some  new  slogans. 

Melbourne,  Fla..  Times: 

,  .  .  And  the  man  who  wants  to  help 
keep  us  in  guns  would  do  well  to  help  get 
them  all  registered. 

What's  to  be  lost?  Certainly  not  Uvea  .  .  . 
and  that's  wliat  it's  all  about. 

Lansdale.  Pa..  North  Penn  Reporter: 

.  .  .  Balderdash,  piffle  and  poppycock. 

Registration  and  identification.  In  one 
form  or  another,  are  required  for  the  opera- 
tion of  an  autc»noblle  or  a  motorcycle,  for 
fishing  and  hunting,  for  ownership  of  boats, 
dogs  and  bicycles,  for  voting,  for  military 
service,  for  social  security,  for  health  Insur- 
ance plans.  You  must  have  a  card  to  swim 
In  a  coomiumty  pool,  to  borrow  a  library 
book,  to  get  credit  in  most  places. 

Bar  Harbor,  Maine.  Times: 

...  A  program  that  won't  take  forever  to 
implement  is  gun  control,  and  Congress  Is 
certainly  acting  without  responsibility  by 
holding  back  on  meaningful  gun-control  leg- 
islation. 

La  Grange.  111..  Surburbcm  Life: 

...  It  is  a  sorry  state  of  affairs  in  this 
country  when  anyone  can  walk  Into  almost 
any  sporting  goods  store  or  other  outlet  and 
purchase  a  weapon  with  little  or  no  question 
by  the  seller  as  to  what  the  gun  is  to  t>e  used 
for  or  to  the  reason  for  the  purchass. 

Amesbury,  Mass.,  News: 

.  .  .  Gun  control  Is  an  attonpt  to  reduce 
under  the  fiction  that  they  are  harmless  the 
free  trafficking  of  lethal  weapons  throughout 
society. 

Decatur,  Ala.,  Decatur  Daily: 

Our  permissive  tolerance  of  almost  uni- 
versal firearms  ownership,  and  of  promiscu- 
ous firearms  traffic,  is  nothing  short  of  scan- 
dalous. It  has  turned  the  public  arena  into  a 
shooting  gallery.  It  has  helped  put  terror  on 
the  streets. 


Newton,  Mass..  Newton  Graphic 
Weekly: 

.  .  .  But  even  if  the  only  thing  the  law  ac- 
complishes is  to  get  fewer  rifies  and  pistols 
into  the  hands  of  law-abiding  citicens,  it 
should  result  in  a  sharp  reduction  In  mur- 
ders and  fatal  and  serloxu  accidents,  the 
niunber  of  which  is  staggering  each  year. 

Lewistown,  Pa.,  Sentinel: 

The  people  of  this  nation,  aroused  by  the 
senseless  and  wanton  killing  of  public  men 
and  the  slaughter  by  demented  snipers,  de- 
mand quick  and  courageous  action  by  Con- 
gress on  President  Johnson's  proposal. 

Highland  Palls,  N.Y.,  News  of  the 
Highlands: 

It's  also  doubtful  that  there'd  be  as  many 
armed  bank  robberies,  rapes  or  assaults  if 
the  weapons  were  taken  away  from  the  crim- 
inals. Can  you  see  a  bandit  entering  a  bank 
full  of  people  with  a  knife  and  saying  "Stick 
•em  up"? 

Dover,  N.H.,  Foster's  Democrat: 

.  .  .  But  if  abuses  of  the  privilege  of  own- 
ing firearms  are  to  be  prevented,  effective 
law  must  be  enacted. 

Lewlston.  Maine,  Journal : 

,  .  .  It  is  here,  and  in  registration  of  weap- 
ons, that  a  gun  control  law  might  pay  tre- 
mendous dividends.  Many  congressmen  agree. 
and  more  should. 

Bethesda.  Md.,  Monitor: 

For  the  life  of  us  we  can't  understand  why 
members  of  the  National  Rlfie  Association 
oppose  a  gun  law  that  is  meaningful.  And 
we  cant  understand  our  representatives  who 
are  charged  with  the  duty  of  enacting  legis- 
lation which  will  protect  life  and  limb  of 
citizens.  Why  do  so  many  of  them  seem 
brainwashed  by  NRA  spokesmen? 

Pittsford,  N.Y.,  Brlghton-Plttsford 
Post: 

Have  faith  In  America  and  American  de- 
mocracy. Let's  not  open  the  way  to  anarchy 
by  accepting  the  half-baked  Idea  that  a  lot 
of  unregistered  firearms  are  an  effective 
means  of  preserving  democracy. 

Lewlston,  Maine,  Sun: 

Those  who  own  guns  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses should  have  no  more  hesitation  to  reg- 
ister them  than  they  do  their  automobiles. 
Those  who  would  use  them  for  Illegal  activi- 
ties deserve  no  special  consideration. 

Parsons,  Kans.,  Sun: 

The  rights  of  sportsmen,  hobbyists,  hunt- 
ers and  all  other  law-abiding  citizens  would 
be  in  no  way  Jeopardized  by  the  legislation 
proposed  by  the  administration  or  the  bills 
pending  in  the  Senate. 

Rutland.  Vt.,  Herald: 

Many  hasty  things  are  being  said  and  done 
atwut  guns  at  the  moment  simply  because 
they  were  not  done  with  delll>eratlon  over 
the  years.  How,  we  ask  (along  with  the  ^Tlter 
of  a  letter  on  this  page),  can  a  person  who 
believes  a  driver  should  be  licensed,  believe 
a  gun  owner  shouldn't  be? 

Portsmouth,  N.H.,  Herald: 

The  Supreme  Court  has  never  thrown  out 
a  firearms  control  law  on  the  grounds  that 
it  violated  the  Second  Amendment.  If  the 
Second  Amendment  meant  what  Mr.  Olassen 
says  It  does,  we  would  not  have  ovur  present 
scanty  Federal  firearms  laws. 

Portsmouth,  NJI.,  Herald: 

The  absurdity  of  the  gun  lobby's  position 
reveals  Itself  on  every  count,  including  the 
one  about  devising  punitive  laws  which  affect 
the  gun  and  not  the  gunman,  That,  too,  is 
pure  nonsense. 
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Great  Palls.  Mont.,  Tribune: 

"The  controls  will  not  deprive  the  people 
of  the  right  to  own  guns,"  Mansfield  said. 
"But  if  they  bring  a  reduction  in  deaths  due 
to  guns,  it's  a  smaU  price  to  pay." 

Hastings-On-Hudson,  H.Y.,  News 
Weekly: 

This  lobby  has  boasted  that  it  can  pro- 
duce half  a  million  letters  against  whatever 
It  calls  a  threat  to  unfettered  freedom  to 
buy  guns.  Indeed,  it  has  done  so  many  times 
during  the  past  30  years  whenever  even  mild 
controls  have  been  proposed. 

Crane.  Mo.,  Stone  County  Republi- 
can: 

Any  man  who  owns  or  wants  to  own  a  gun 
ought  have  no  hesitation  or  doubt  about  the 
need  for  the  authorities  to  know  who  owns 
a  gun  and  who  does  not.  As  we  see  It,  gun 
controls  are  not  Intended  to  keep  a  gun 
away  from  anybody  who  has  a  legitimate 
reason  for  owning  one. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Bar  Harbor  (Maine)  Times, 

June  13, 1968] 

Akkix.  Don't  Get  Yoitk  Got* 

The  majority  of  discussions  we've  encoun- 
tered regardmg  the  Robert  Kennedy  assas- 
sination has  boiled  down  to  a  single  point: 
"Is  America  sick?" 

It's  a  question  not  easily  answered.  In  fact, 
it  really  doesn't  need  an  answer.  Two  politi- 
cal assassinations  of  national  consequence 
within  two  months  represent  evidence  that 
clearly  cries  out  that  something  must  Im 
done. 

Whether  America  is  sick  or  not,  whether 
the  iimer  fabric  of  today's  United  States  so- 
ciety is  torn  and  tearing  with  declining  mor- 
ality and  rising  tensions  is  really  an  aca- 
demic point.  It's  more  practical  to  say  that 
something  sick,  like  violence,  exists  in  Amer- 
ica and  something  should  be  done  now.  now 
that  n.S.  citizens  are  shocked  and  shaken 
from  the  murder  of  Senator  Kennedy. 

Cures  that  have  been  recommended  since 
the  assassination  by  the  nation's  leading  citi- 
zens have  Included  elimination  of  hate  and 
poverty.  It's  agreed  that  these  goals  are  com- 
mendable, but  who  can  properly  Implement 
the  means.  It  will  take  centuries  to  loosen 
poverty's  terrible  grip,  and  it  will  take  forever 
to  make  a  sizable  dent  In  hate. 

A  program  that  won't  take  forever  to  Im- 
plement is  gun  control,  and  Congress  is  cer- 
tainly acting  without  responsibility  by  hold- 
lag  back  on  meaiUngful  gun-control  legisla- 
tion. 

The  biU  Congress  considered  last  week  Is 
a  Joke.  It  would  merely  cut  down  on  the  sale 
of  handguns  in  Interstate  traffic  while 
nothing  would  be  done  to  curtail  sales  of  all 
weapons  within  states.  The  bill  as  it  stands 
now  loolcs  like  nothing  more  than  a  token 
measure  designated  to  placate  a  shocked 
American  public.  It's  practically  meaiUngleas. 

It's  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  lobby  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association  is  so  strong 
that  it  overrides  in  power  and  political  in- 
fluence the  outcry  for  help  from  a  shocked 
America. 

The  situation  is  equally  disturbing  in  view 
of  the  obvious  help  that  a  gun-control  law 
would  be  in  stemming  the  tide  of  violence. 


(Prom  the  Leavenworth  (Kans.)  Times,  June 
20.  1068) 

Sensxbu  CouasE  on  Gun  CoNimoL 

Any  way  you  cut  it.  it's  Just  too  easy  for 
anyone  to  buy  a  gun  in  Leavenworth — or 
elsewhere  In  this  land  of  ours — and  gun  con- 
trol legislation  is  one  of  those  subjects  it 
seems  impossible  to  discuss  dispassionately. 

To  some,  loose  gun  control  laws  are  sorely 


responsible  for.  and  stiff  gun  control  laws  are 
the  only  cure  for,  the  problem  of  violence  in 
America. 

To  others,  restrictions  over  the  purchase 
and  ownership  of  guns  is  the  first  step  toward 
disarming  the  American  citizenry,  which  is 
the  last  step  l>efore  the  take-over  of  America 
by  "them." 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  middle  position. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  solution  some- 
where between  the  absolutely  free  and  un- 
fettered sale  of  dangerous  weapons  and  the 
confiscation  of  all  that  exist  In  the  country. 
There  would  seem  to  be  enough  collective 
wisdom  among  the  S3S  members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  write  a  law  which  would  protect 
the  rights  of  law-abiding  sportsmen  and  gun 
buffs  while  malting  it  a  bit  more  difficult  for 
those  who  should  not  have  guns  to  obtain 
guns. 

Let  it  be  granted  Inunediately  that  laws 
mean  little  to  the  law-breaker.  The  man  who 
needs  a  gun  for  an  evil  purpose  will  find  a 
gim.  But  this  no  more  argues  against  put- 
ting controls  on  guns  than  the  high  Inci- 
dence of  btvglarles  argues  against  putting 
locks  on  doors. 

It  Is  time  to  cease  the  weary  refrain  that 
"guns  dont  kill  people;  people  kill  people." 
Neither  do  automobiles  kill  people.  Should 
we  then  do  away  with  all  controls  over  the 
ownership  and  operation  of  motor  vehicles? 

Forget  the  criminal.  The  fact  is,  guns  may 
Indeed  Iclll  people. 

At  least  one  psychological  study  has  shown 
that,  in  tense  emotional  situations,  such  as 
an  argument,  the  mere  presence  or  acces- 
sibility of  a  weapon  like  a  gun,  heightens 
aggressive  feeUngs.  The  trigger,  in  a  very  real 
way.  pulls  the  finger. 

It  Is  this  which  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
argument  for  gun  control  legislation. 

If  a  man  under  the  influence  of  anger 
could  not  run  down  to  the  store  and  buy  a 
gun  at  once.  If  he  had  to  fill  out  an  affidavit 
or  go  through  a  waiting  period  of  a  few  days, 
lives  might  be  saved. 

If  a  mental  defective  or  an  under-age 
youth  could  not  send  for  a  rlfie  through  the 
mall,  lives  might  be  saved. 

If  a  panicky  homeowner  had  to  go  through 
a  little  red  tape  before  buying  a  gun  to  de- 
fend his  bouse  against  "them."  lives  might 
be  saved. 

Even  If  only  one  life  could  be  saved  be- 
cause someone  who  might  have  bought  a  gun 
didn't  bother  because  he  didn't  care  to  go 
through  the  legal  rigamarole,  and  thereby  an 
accident  that  might  have  happened  didn't 
happen,  surely  the  sportsmen  of  America 
would  be  willing  to  put  up  with  one  more 
annoying  inconvenience  in  this  crowded 
world  where  no  one's  "rights"  extend  very  far 
any  more  without  bumping  up  against  some- 
body else's. 

[Prom  the  Crane  (Mo.)    Stone  County  Re- 
publican, June  27. 1968] 

No  Panic 

Opponents  of  strict  gun  controls  are  trying 
to  palm  the  whole  thing  off  by  saying  they 
don't  think  anything  should  \»e  done  in  "a 
spirit  of  panic."  or  "while  emotions  are 
high." 

This  Is  pure  poppycock.  If  it  were  true  that 
we  are  in  a  state  of  panic,  that  would  be 
one  thing — but  this  nation  Is  in  no  state  of 
panic.  What  is  happening  Is  that  opponents 
of  gun  controls  are  mistaking  the  nation's 
determination  as  panic,  and  its  disgust  with 
foot-dragging  legialators  as  emotion. 

Any  num  who  owns  or  wants  to  own  a 
gun  ought  have  no  hesitation  or  doubt 
about  the  need  for  the  authorities  to  know 
who  owns  a  gun  and  who  does  not.  As  we 
see  it.  gun  controls  are  not  intended  to  keep 
a  gun  away  from  anybody  who  has  a  legiti- 
mate reason  for  owning  one. 

In  Oreat  Britain  where  the  controls  over 
firearms  are  very  strict,  the  men  and  women 
who  belong  to  gun  clubs  and  use  firearms 


for  sport,  say  they  welcome  the  restraints 
placed  upon  indiscriminate  possession  of 
firearms.  They  testify  that  their  system 
worlcs  out  very  well. 

This  is  an  issue  on  which  the  presidential 
candidates  should  make  their  stand  positive 
and  well  known — either  for  or  against.  In 
this  regard  It  was  surprising  to  read  that  Sen. 
Eugene  McCarthy  is  one  of  those  hanging 
back  on  the  excuse  that  we  should  not  rush 
into  legislation  in  this  area  of  gun  controls. 
Thirty  or  forty  years  of  effort  to  get  this 
kind  of  legislation  on  the  statute  t>ooks  can 
hardly  be  called  "rushing  into."  His  state- 
ment malces  one  wonder  If  be  would  hesitate 
In  nice  manner  on  other  vital  issues  of  the 
day  were  he  to  be  elected. 

The  National  Rlfie  Association  may  have 
a  million  members  who  can  be  called  upon 
to  write  their  Congressmen  but  there  are 
many  more  millions  of  American  citizens 
who  would  heartUy  welcome  sensible  and 
"toothy"  gim  control  legislation  on  the  fed- 
eral level. 

An  Indication  that  Rhode  Islanders  Join 
In  the  Increasing  ntimbers  across  the  nation 
who  support  gun  control  was  the  petition 
taken  this  week  to  Washington,  D.C.  by  local 
resident  Mrs.  Frank  Toolan.  Accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Patricia  A.  DeMeo  of  Riverside,  the  two 
collected  7,000  signatures  which  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  subcommittee  presently 
debating  legislation  on  gun  control. 

(From  the  Chicago  Heights  (111.)  Star.  June 

30.  1968) 

As  Wx  Skb  It:    Need  for  Gun  Contsol  Is 

Ci.EA>  Aifo  Emphatic 

For  reasons  which  are  not  entirely  clear, 
few  issues  become  so  supercharged  with  emo- 
tion as  the  simple — and  we  think  entirely 
necessary  and  sensible — proposal  that  mean- 
ingful restriction  be  placed  on  the  acquisi- 
tion and  possession  of  deadly  weapons. 

We  are  witnessing  again  a  violent  reaction 
to  gun  control  legislation,  this  time  at  the 
federal  level.  People  who  readily  accept  the 
proposition  that  one  must  equip  himself  with 
driving  skills  and  pass  an  examination  before 
operating  a  motor  vehicle,  which  in  turn  is 
licensed,  lash  out  with  unrestrained  energy 
at  the  suggestion  that  gun  control  be  legis- 
lated. Why? 

Letter-writing  campaigns  Initiated  by  the 
National  Rlfie  association  get  the  credit  or 
blame,  as  the  vlewiMlnt  may  be,  for  infiuenc- 
Ing  legislators  and  sidetracking  effective  gun 
control  bills.  But  who  writes  all  these  let- 
ters? Random  queries  bring  Indications  that 
NRA  members  are  not  easy  to  comeby,  a  fact 
which  suggests  that  the  association's  lobby- 
ing Influence  Is  far  out  of  proportion  to  the 
num)>er  of  Amolcans  who  actually  oppose 
strict  gun  control. 

For  our  part,  we  are  glad  President  John- 
son has  stepped  forward  to  press  for  effective 
legislation;  he  has  advanced  valid  arguments 
in  Its  behall. 

Closer  to  home.  Dr.  Andrew  Toman,  Cook 
county  coroner,  has  released  statistics  break- 
ing down  the  607  gunshot  deaths  which  oc- 
curred In  the  county  during  1967.  Guns  were 
used  in  238  murders,  158  suicides,  49  man- 
slaughter fatalities,  54  accidental  deaths.  19 
deaths  due  to  undetermined  circumstances 
and  89  Justifiable  homicide  cases. 

Nobody  will  deny  that  violent  crimes,  some 
involving  firearms,  will  occur  despite  the 
most  rigid  controls  of  weapons.  The  argu- 
ment against  restrictions  wears  thin,  how- 
ever, m  the  face  of  needless  gun  accidents 
alone.  And.  as  Dr.  Toman  points  out,  a  num- 
ber of  suicides  and  even  sonxe  murders  re- 
sult from  panic  or  Impulse  on  the  part  of  a 
person  who  happens  to  have  a  gun  handy. 

An  Interesting  and  perhaps  disturbing  as- 
pect of  the  controversy  over  firearms  regiUa- 
tlon  Is  the  tendency  of  some  observers  to  re- 
late it  to  current  poUtlcal  ideologies  and 
even  the  matter  of  war  and  peace.  It  strikes 
us  that  the  problem  has  existed  for  far  too 
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to  such  reasoning.  We 

■Impler  theory   that  It 

flreorma,  no  leee  than 

le  bands  of  tboee  who 

lave  them.  In  any  case, 

dlflcult  to  purchase  a  gun 


(8.O.) 
TRB  Public 


Herald, 


The  gun  control  li  w  will  not  eliminate  ag- 
gravated assault,  mi  rder,  or  crime.  But  It  Is 
one  additional  tool  to  help  overburdened 
police,  and  a  small,  nuch-needed  protection 
for  the  Innocent  byv  ander. 

As  It  stands  now.  the  Federal  gun  control 
law  Is  a  scrap  of  pa  per.  It  will  be  no  better 
In  solving  problem)  arising  from  the  gun, 
than  have  been  a  i  tultlpUclty  of  state  gun 
laws.  The  key  Is  fir  it,  public  realisation  for 
the  need  and  wllUi  gness  to  cooperate,  and 
secondly,  swift  and   crtaln  enforcement. 

There  are  a  numt  er  of  excellent  examples 
for  the  XJS.  to  folloi  r.  England  Is  one.  There, 
TlolBtlon'Of  gun  la  xmsldered  a  serious  of- 
fense. A  fxwslble  pe  kalty  Is  10  years  In  ]aU. 
Despite  all  the  emo  ;lon — much  of  It  delib- 
erately stirred  by  coi  unerclal  gun  Interests — 
the  proof  of  effectlv*  ness  of  real  gun  control 
iB  In  the  British  hon^ctdes  rate  by  gun.  They 
are  rare. 

There  are  some  bdd  examples,  too.  Mexico 
has  tight  regulation  I  governing  sale  of  pis- 
tols and  rifles.  But  tt  ere  Is  a  flourishing  black 
market — and  no  rea|  enforcement  efTort. 

sympathy  for  that  na- 
Ulegal  guns  are  plentl- 
as  well  as  In  our  own, 
denominator — a  visible 
lack  of  public  endowment  for  gim  control. 
The  courts,  too,  haqdle  violators  In  a  wishy- 
washy  fashion. 

New  gun  laws  muit  be  coupled  with  police 
vigilance,  court  dill  :ence,  and  public  main- 
the  life-saving  resiilts 
that  can  come.  In  tlkne,  from  the  slow  elimi- 
nation of  many  of    he  two  hundred  million 


Canada  has  little 
tlon'B  gun  laws,  and 
ful.  In  both  natloni 
there  Is  a  common 


guns  In  this  natloi 
To  all  arguments 
fact  Is  not  open  to 
kllUng.  Period.  And 
arises — If  one  would 
who  would  he.  aftei 
kUl? 


kgalnst  gun  control,  one 
irgument.  Ouns  are  for 

the  question  naturally 
Insist  on  keeping  a  gun, 

due  reflection,  wish  to 


-Hudson.  (N.T.)  News, 
137,   1068) 
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[From  the  Hastlngs-^n 
June 
Who  Puuj 

Mall  to  members  <  if  Congress,  heavily  fav- 
oring strong  gun  control  legislation  after  the 
assassination  of  Sen  itor  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
Is  now  reported  to  b »  going  in  the  other  di- 
rection since  the  Ni  tlonal  Rifle  Association 
has  urged  Its  membars  to  oppose  It. 

This  lobby  has  boasted  that  It  can  produce 
half  a  million  letters  against  whatever  It 
calls  a  "threat"  tc  unfettered  freedom  to 
buy  guns.  Indeed,  11  has  done  so  many  times 
during  the  past  30  ]  ears  whenever  even  mild 
controls  have  been  ]  iroposed. 

The  NJl.A.'s  argv  ments  against  gun  con- 
trols are  a  fraud  against  the  Intelligence  of 
the  80  percent  of  the  American  people  who 
want  sanity  Introduced  Into  this  aspect  of 
our  sick  culture.  It'i  Inconceivable  that  the 
Congress  should  evei.  listen  to  the  N.R.A.  or 
read  lU  whipped-up  mall,  but  If  the  80  per- 
cent who  want  actio:  t  aren't  willing  to  write 
one  letter  and  the  cause  of  gun  control 
drowns  In  a  sea  of  aj  «thy,  whose  will  be  the 
fault? 

In  our  highly  lltirate  commxmltles,  will 
the  people  turn  awaj  from  their  more  Inter- 
esting or  more  prof  table  pursuits  for  the 
few  minutes  It  takes  o  write  their  Congress- 
man and  Senator.  th»lr  State  Assemblyman 
and  State  Senator? 

Whose  fingers  wlU  be  on  those  triggers. 
that  could  have  slgn<  A  letters  asking  for  this 
leglsUtlve  action,  bv  i  failed  to  do  It? 


(From  the  San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Telegram, 

June  18,  19881 

CoNoasss  OcTs  THX  MssaaoB 

Citizens  are  speaking  out  In  unprecedented 
numbers,  and  Congress  Is  being  flooded  with 
letters,  telegrams,  telephone  calls  and  peti- 
tions urging  further  gun  controls. 

Even  congressmen  from  western  states, 
whose  mall  has  opposed  gun  control  In  the 
past,  report  that  their  mall  Is  now  running 
the  other  way,  says  Congreasional  Quarterly. 

This  has  accounted  for  some  key  senators 
switching  positions  and  proepecU  for  passage 
of  legislation  regulating  mall  order  and  out- 
of-state  sales  of  rifles,  shotguns  and  am- 
munttton  are  now  bright. 

However,  one  Senate  source  said,  "If 
they're  going  to  pass  a  law,  they'd  better  do 
It  quickly.  The  forces  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association  and  the  like  havent  gotten 
tooled  up  yet,  and.  when  they  do,  you  can 
bet  the  mall  Is  going  to  change." 

Nevertheless,  congressmen  can  and  should 
note  that  the  reaction  against  guns  has  been 
spontaneous  and  from  the  heart  of  people 
who  do  not  ordinarily  write  to  thalr  repre- 
sentatives. The  mall  favoring  guns  has  in  the 
past  been  an  organized  part  of  well- 
calculated  campaigns. 

The  sad  part  U  that  It  took  the  assassina- 
tion of  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  to  rouse 
citizens  to  action.  For  years,  law  enforcement 
officers  and  a  huge  majority  of  the  people 
have  wanted  gun  controls,  but  only  now  are 
the  people  really  speaking  out. 

Now  that  the  gun  control  drive  Is  well- 
launched,  the  public  should  not  falter,  but 
see  It  through  to  a  successful  end. 

[From  the  Brevard  (N.C.)  Transylvania 

Times,  June  20, 1988) 
What's  Wsono  Wrrn  Gun  Cont«cl? 

Ever  since  the  shocking  assassination  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  there  has  been 
some  concern  over  the  lack  of  gun  control 
laws  in  America. 

The  concern  cahie  alive  anew  with  the 
assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  and 
then  again  this  past  week  when  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  shot  by  an  assBssln. 

Obviously  there  are  many,  many  people 
who  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  kind  of 
gun  control  law.  They  cite  all  sorts  of  rea- 
sons, including  that  It  is  an  Infringement 
on  personal  freedom. 

Others  want  some  kind  of  mild  gun  con- 
trol laws,  and  a  few,  no  doubt,  would  lllte  to 
see  It  so  tight  that  nobody  could  purchase  a 
gun  .  .  .  for  any  reason. 

We're  In  favor  of  some  type  of  meaningful 
gun  control  legislation,  and  this  would  In- 
clude complete  elimination  or  strict  regu- 
lation of  guns  sold  via  mailorder  houses. 

We  can't  see  bow  a  good  law  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  sportsmen,  nor  can  we  see 
how  a  properly  written  gun  control  law  could 
challenge  the  right  of  a  person  to  own  a  gwa 
for  personal  protection. 

What's  so  bad  about  requiring  all  g\ms  to 
be  registered?  Why  should  people  squak  at 
not  being  permitted  to  purchase  a  gun  from 
out-of-state?  We  can  see  no  Infringement 
here  on  any  freedom. 

The  real  danger,  as  we  see  It,  is  the  In- 
discriminate arming  of  anyone  who  wants  to 
own  or  use  a  gun.  The  freedom  of  too  many 
people  has  been  ended  permanently  by  peo- 
ple who  never  should  have  bad  guns  placed 
In  their  hands.  And,  we're  not  just  referring 
to  political  assassinations  either. 

We're  not  suggesting  that  a  new  gun  con- 
trol law,  regardless  of  how  stringent,  would 
completely  eliminate  crime.  E^verybody  knows 
that.  Nevertheless,  some  means  must  be  de- 
vised which  win  attempt  to  deter  violence. 

A  gun  law,  which  would  require  that  all 
owners  must  register  fire-arms;  a  law,  which 
would  control  the  Indiscriminate  selling  of 
guns,  would  be  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 

How  many  more  killings  will  there  have  to 
be  before  we  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  not 


every  perscm  Is  capable  of  owning  or  using 
a  gun? 

(From   the   Bennington    (Vt.)    Banner, 

June  18,  1968] 

Thi  NHA:  Loaded  roa  BsAa 

While  campaigning  in  Oregon  late  last 
month.  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  arrived  In 
Roeeburg,  a  town  about  the  size  of  Ben- 
nington, and  found  himself  confronted  with 
a  crowd  of  local  citizens  who  objected  loudly 
to  his  support  of  gun  control  le^latlon.  One 
man  stepped  forward  and  argued  that  the 
purpose  of  a  pending  Senate  bill  was  to 
require  registration  of  all  guns.  This,  of 
coune,  was  not  true,  and  Kennedy  pointed 
out  that  the  bill  was  Intended  to  keep  guns 
out  of  the  hands  of  madmen,  criminals  and 
children.  The  crowd  was  unconvinced,  and 
one  man  shouted:  "Nazi  Germany  started 
with  the  registration  of  guns." 

This  Is  just  one  example  of  the  sort  of 
hysteria  whipped  up  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association  and  various  outdoor  and  sports- 
men's groups  In  opposition  to  any  proposal 
for  gim  control  legislation,  on  either  the 
national  or  local  level. 

Since  the  shooting  of  Sen.  Kennedy  In 
Los  Angeles  jtist  a  few  weeks  after  his  visit 
to  Roseburg,  there  has  been  overwhelming, 
if  belated,  display  of  popular  support  for  the 
enactment  of  federal  gun  controls.  And  the 
NRA.  predictably.  Is  once  again  driving  its 
nearly  one  million  members  into  a  frenzy 
of  opposition  to  any  restrictions  at  all  on 
the  sale,  distribution  and  tise  of  guns.  Tbe 
NRA  ohlefs  are  spreading  tbe  word  that 
"Communist-front  groups  support  gun  bills." 
They  are  talking  about  a  conspiracy  to  dis- 
arm the  American  people.  Once  again,  they 
are  organizing  massive  letter  writing  cam- 
paigns to  congressmen.  In  short,  they  are 
using  the  same  tactics  of  distortion  and  In- 
timidation that  have  prevented  tbe  enact- 
ment of  virtually  any  sane  and  sensible  gun 
laws  in  tbe  United  States. 

This  time,  the  NRA  may  just  lose.  The  as- 
sassination of  Sen.  Kennedy  has  triggered  a 
popular  wave  of  revulsion  against  America's 
gim  culture — a  holdover  from  frontier  days. 
President  Johnson  has  called  for  a  somewhat 
stronger  gvm.  law  than  the  one  Included  In 
tbe  crime  bill  passed  two  weeks  ago.  He 
would  now  extend  tbe  ban  on  mall  order 
sales  of  handguns  to  rifles  and  shotguns. 
Three  gun  manufacturers  have  even  ex- 
pressed limited  support  for  such  a  measure. 
Some  western  congressmen,  who  represent 
heavily  armed  constituencies  and  have  tra- 
ditionally opposed  gun  laws,  have  Indicated 
they  have  changed  their  minds.  One  senator, 
Joseph  Tydings  of  Maryland,  wants  to  go 
even  farther  and  require  registration  of  all 
guns  and  licensing  of  gun  owners. 

Tbe  gun  controls  proposed  by  Sen.  Tydings 
would   help   keep   guns   out   of   the   wrong 
bands.  More  important,  they  would  reduce 
the  number  of   lives   lost  in   this  coimtry 
every  year  as  the  result  of  the  misuse  of 
firearms.  They  would  serve  as  a  powerful 
reminder  to  trigger  happy  Americans  that 
gxins  are  dangerous  instruments,  to  be  used 
only  for  special  purposes  under  special  cir- 
cumstances. They  would  not  disarm  hunters        x 
and  target  shooters,  any  more  than  laws  re-     ^ 
quiring  the  registration  of  autos  and  tbe     ^ 
licensing   of   drivers   Iiave   demobilized   the 
American  motorist. 

The  NRA's  argumenU  that  the  avaUablllty 
of  guns  has  no  relationship  with  crime, 
assassination  and  violence  are  simply  not 
widely  believed  any  more.  About  17.000 
Americans  are  killed  by  guns  every  year;  of 
these  6.500  are  murdered,  tbe  rest  are  victims 
of  accidents  and  suicide.  This  is  a  total 
unmatched  by  other  civilized  nations — most 
of  which  have  strict  controls  on  the  use  and 
sale  of  guns.  Statistics  show  that  cities,  and 
other  countries,  that  have  tough  gun  laws 
have  much  lower  rates  of  homicide  by  gun 
than  those  without.  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
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Hoover  says  that  the  "easy  accessibility  of 
firearms  is  a  significant  factor  in  murders 
committed  in  the  United  States  today." 

It's  about  time  that  the  NRA  calmed 
down,  admitted  all  this,  and  did  tbe  nation 
a  service  for  once  by  agreeing  that  annual 
registration  of  his  gxms  is  a  small  sacrifice 
for  a  sportsman  to  make  If  it  will  help  deny 
guns  to  tbe  wrong  people  and  reduce  tbe 
fearful  slaughter  caused  every  year  by  pri- 
vately owned  weapons. 

(From  the  Dover  (N.H.)  Foster's  Democrat, 

July  8.   1968] 

To  Pbevxnt  FntEASMS  Abuse 

A  few  days  ago.  House  Democratic  tieader 
Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma  announced  his 
opposition  to  major  gun  control  bills  now 
before  Congress.  On  tbe  same  day,  a  news 
story  out  of  Salt  Lake  City  recounted  the 
seizure  of  an  arsenal  of  weapons — rifies, 
pistols,  machine  guns,  cases  of  high  ex- 
plosives— at  a  suburban  residence. 

We  do  not  thus  juxtapose  this  confiscation 
and  Albert's  announcement  with  tbe  intent 
of  embarrassing  him,  or  of  singling  him  out 
for  censure.  It  does  strike  us  that  the  Salt 
Lake  City  episode  aptly  reaffirms  once  again — 
though  reaffirmation  surely  is  no  longer 
necessary  after  all  that  has  occurred  since 
President  Kennedy  was  murdered — tbe  need 
for  adequate  gun  control  legislation. 

It  Is  all  very  well  for  Congressman  Albert 
to  say,  "No  dealer  in  bis  right  mind  would 
sell  a  gun  to  a  child,  a  mentally  retarded 
person  or  someone  under  the  Influence  of 
alcohol  or  narcotics."  It  is  all  very  well  for 
him  to  say,  "I  do  not  feel  It  is  my  prerogative 
to  tell  a  sane  adult  constituent  of  mine  that 
he  cannot  buy  a  gun  in  another  state  if  be 
wants  to  do  so."  But  if  abuses  of  tbe  privi- 
lege of  owning  firearms  are  to  be  prevented, 
effective  law  must  be  enacted. 

(From  tbe  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press,  June  18, 
1968] 
PiTBUc  Opinion  and  Otm  Contkols 
Prospects   for   tougher,   more   proper,   gun 
controls  have  Improved  dramatically  in  tbe 
past  few  days,  so  that  now  there  Is  a  fairly 
good  chance  that  the  bill  aimed  at  restrict- 
ing sales  of  long  guns,  or  an  even  stricter  bill, 
may  get  through  a  once  hostile  Congress. 

Public  opinion  has  been  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  gun  restrictions,  and  this  has  In- 
creased markedly  since  Robert  Kennedy's 
assassination. 

An  extraordinary  amount  of  mall  has 
been  flowing  into  tbe  White  House  and  into 
Congress.  Equally  extraordinary  is  that  most 
of  this  has  been  sp>ontaneous,  with  no  power- 
ful organization  sending  postal  instructions 
to  its  members.  No  longer  are  adherents  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association's  philosophy 
the  only  ones  writing. 

This  has  had  an  obvious  effect  In  Congress. 
Sen.  Mike  Mansfield,  who  will  be  valuable  in 
guiding  a  law  through  Congressional  roctd- 
blocks.  suddenly  supports  even  stricter  con- 
trols, which  would  require  registration  of  all 
guns  and  licensing  of  their  owners.  Tbe 
Majority  Leader  joins  six  other  Senators  who 
have  publicly  changed  their  position. 

Add  to  this  the  Administration's  order  for 
a  new  legislative  push.  Even  tbe  gun  lobby 
Is  seemingly  split  with  three  major  manu- 
facturers coming  out  in  support  of  a  com- 
promise measure  which  would  prohibit  mail- 
order sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns. 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  grip  tbe  gun 
lobby  has  held  over  Congress  for  many  years 
will  be  broken:  that  one  of  the  several  bills 
of  varying  strength,  but  all  better  than  what 
is  before  the  President  now  for  signature, 
will  go  all  the  way;  that  Senator  Kennedy's 
murder,  unlike  his  brother's,  will  be  marked 
by  some  positive  legislation  to  limit  what 
Mr.  Johnson  has  called  the  "Insane  traffic" 
in  guns. 


Public  (pinion,  in  the  main,  is  doing  all 
of  this.  And  public  opinion  can  still  be  reg- 
istered by  writing  to  Congressman  John  Tun- 
ney.  Longworth  House  Office  Building,  this 
district's  representative,  or  to  any  Congress- 
man or  Senator,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

[From  the  Amesbury  (Mass.)  News.  June  26, 
1968] 
Gun  Contbol  Laws — A  Memorial 
It  was  heartening  to  learn  that  our  con- 
gressman William  H.  Bates  bad  received  "well 
over  100"  coupons  as  of  last  week  from  his 
district  asking  for  stricter  gun  control  laws. 
We  reprint  it  below  and  urge  you  to  send 
it. 

Gun  control  is  an  attempt  to  reduce  un- 
der the  fiction  that  they  are  harmless  the 
free  trafficking  of  lethal  weapons  through  our 
society. 

Guns  keep  surfacing  as  tools  of  violence  In 
America. 

And  while  violence  supposedly  has  been 
repugnant  to  most  Americans,  it  has  taken 
tbe  murder  of  public  figures  to  awaken  tbe 
people  to  the  need  for  action. 

Why  no  one  thought  about  gun  control 
In  the  face  of  countless  gangland  slayings 
and  accidental  hunting  and  household  deaths 
is  a  mystery. 

Governments  have  long  recognized  that  the 
proliferation  of  weapons  poses  a  grave  dan- 
ger to  the  world.  (Witness  the  recent  U.S.- 
U.S.SJa.  agreement  to  halt  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons).  But  the  same  analysis  had 
not  been  made  Internally  by  many  people  in 
this  country. 

America  has  paid  a  dear  price  for  its  in- 
difference in  this  area.  The  price  has  been 
the  loss  of  some  of  its  more  relevant  ppokes- 
men  for  change. 

Now  comes  tbe  900,000  member  National 
Rifle  Association  and  various  fish  and  game 
clubs  In  an  effort  to  mount  a  massive  cam- 
paign against  the  current  public  outcry  for 
regulated  gun  sales. 

They  claim  that  gun  control  laws  will  en- 
danger their  "sport"  which  U  "protected"  by 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

These  groups  always  have  bad  their  strong- 
est support  from  conservative  elements  in 
Congress.  But  the  views  of  these  Congress- 
men reflect  are  Ironic  In  this  case. 

For  those  who  are  most  agitated  over  the 
prospect  of  strong  gun  control  are  often 
the  same  ones  who  are  for  control  of  other 
aspects  of  our  lives.  They  often  lead  the 
outcry  against  tbe  portrayal  of  sex  on  tele- 
vision and  In  the  movies.  And  they  are  some 
of  our  most  vocal  prudes  when  it  comes  to 
the  use  of  four  letter  words  in  public  places 
or  in  books  and  plays.  They,  too,  will  be  seen 
opposing  the  study  of  Communism  in  the 
public  schools  as  they  will  be  against  the 
use  of  educational  institutions  for  tbe  truly 
free  interplay  of  Ideas. 

We  are  not  saying  that  all  members  of 
tbe  NJI.A.  and  the  fish  and  game  clubs  who 
oppose  gun  control  laws  think  in  this  way. 
What  we  are  saying  is  that  there  are  too 
many  pepole  who  view  the  constitution  se- 
lectively—that is.  they  scream  "unconsti- 
tutional" only  when  it  pleases  them. 

We  mean,  for  example,  those  who  con- 
sider the  property  right  paramount  when 
measured  against  the  right  of  a  man  to  live 
where  he  pleases  regardless  of  his  color. 

This  selecUveness  of  rights— this  narrow 
attitude  is  not  unconnected  with  the  slay- 
ing of  Pres.  Jolm  F.  Kennedy,  Martin  Luther 
King,  Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  Malcolm  X 
and  many  others. 

All  these  men  stood  up  against  this  nar- 
rovmess  of  mind — this  selectiveness  of  rights 
that  enslaves  the  black  man  today. 

They  stood  for  a  new  sense  of  priorities 
among  Americans  that  honors  basic  human 
rights. 

It  is  more  than  a  nice  sounding  phrase, 
therefore,  to  say  gun  control  laws  are  a 
memorial  to  these  men. 


[From  tbe  Newton  (Mass.)  Graphic, 
June  20,  1968] 
Gun  Control  Law 
A    strong    and    sensible    gun-control    law 
which  would  apply  to  tbe  50  States  of  the 
Union  should  be  enacted  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible by  Congress. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  mem- 
ber of  Congress  or  of  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation could  offer  any  reasonable  objection 
to  the  recommendations  by  President 
Johnson. 

The  President  has  proposed  that  tbe  mall 
order  sales  of  rifles,  shotguns  and  ammuni- 
tion be  outlawed  and  that  over-the-counter 
sales  of  long  guns  be  limited  to  persons  over 
21  who  reside  in  State  where  the  purchases 
are  made. 

Those  two  recommendations.  If  enacted 
into  law,  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Actually,  they  would  not  go  far  enough, 
but  they  would  help. 

Some  Congressmen  and  many  members  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association  argue  that 
such  actions  would  be  too  drastic.  It  Is  Im- 
possible lor  us  to  follow  their  reasoning. 
Their  logic  escapes  us  completely. 

No  gun  law.  however  strict  or  rigid,  will 
guarantee  that  a  President  or  other  public 
figure  will  not  be  assassinated  in  the  future 
any  more  than  will  the  assignment  of  Secret 
Servicemen  to  guard  such  public  leaders. 

A  deranged  would-be  assassin  may  still  be 
able  to  figure  out  how  to  buy  or  steal  a  rlfie 
or  pistol. 

Professional  criminals  unquestionably  will 
still  be  able  to  get  the  firearms  they  vise  In 
plying  their  nefarious  trade. 

But  even  If  the  only  thing  the  law  ac- 
complishes Is  to  get  fewer  rifies  and  pistols 
Into  the  hands  of  law-abiding  citizens.  It 
should  result  In  a  sharp  reduction  In  mur- 
ders and  fatal  and  serious  accidents,  the 
number  of  which  Is  staggering  each  year. 

Worthwhile  gun  legislation  will  not  he  a 
swift  or  certain  panacea  for  violence  made 
possible  by  firearms.  However,  with  proper 
enforcement.  It  can  offer  the  first  long  stride 
toward  sanity. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  comprising 
about  a  million  members,  virtually  all  of 
them  respectable  and  respected  citizens  In 
their  communities,  apparently  will  oppose 
the  enactment  of  even  the  most  moderate 
gun  control  law. 

While  a  sane  gun  control  law  may  incon- 
venience gun  and  rifle  collectors,  the  over- 
whelming evidence  Is  that  such  a  law  Is 
nedeed  and  that  no  small  group,  however 
well  organized,  can  be  permitted  to  keep  It 
off  the  statute  books. 

(Prom  the  Decatur  (Ala.)  DaUy,  July  13. 1968) 
Discrace  to  Nation 

A  British  journalist  has  written  of  us: 
"However  much  I  may  love  and  admire 
America,  its  gun  laws  come  near  to  ruling  it 
out  of  civilized  society." 

They  do.  Our  permissive  tolerance  of  al- 
most universal  flrearms  ownership,  and  of 
promiscuous  firearms  traffic.  Is  nothing  short 
of  scandalous.  It  has  turned  the  public  arena 
Into  a  shooting  gallery.  It  has  helped  put 
terror  on  the  streets. 

No  system  of  government,  no  civilized  so- 
ciety, can  long  endure  when  the  cream  of 
Its  leadership  keeps  getting  shot  by  crack- 
pots and  fanatics  when  some  citizens  re- 
gard the  gun  as  a  manly  means  of  dissent; 
when  a  powerful  and  well  heeled  firearms 
lobby  persists  in  distorting  the  facts  about 
essential  gun  control  legislation;  when 
hordes  of  well  meaning  sportsmen  swallow 
these  distortions  without  bothering  to  In- 
form themselves;  when  children  of  12  can 
lug  high  powered  rifles  Into  the  hunting 
field,  as  they  can  In  Wisconsin  and  else- 
where; when  the  substantial  majority  of  clti- 
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Not  a  Right 


Why  all  the  hue  ai  id  cry  about  a  strong 
gun  registration  law  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association? 

It  should  be  the  main  force  In  favor  of 
stringent  regulations/ concerning  the  regis- 
tration of  firearms.  Ai  d  yet  it  carrleb  on  with 
mistaken  fervor  that  rights  of  some  sort  are 
being  infringed  when  rifles  and  other  hand 
weapons  are  require<j   to  be  registered. 

In  the  first  place  tl  le  ownership  of  guns  Is 
a  privilege,  not  a  rtgnt.  It  Is  no  different  In 
principle  than  the  srlvUege  of  driving  an 
automobile.  1 

It  Is  a  Borry  state  of  affairs  In  this  country 
when  anyone  can  walk  Into  almost  any  sport- 
ing goods  store  or  otfc  er  outlet  and  purchase 
a  weapon  with  little  or  no  question  by  the 
seller  as  to  what  the  |  un  Is  to  be  used  for  or 
to  the  reason  for  the  purchase. 

Ouns  and  other  wiaponk  are  available  to 
anyone,  regardless  of  :haracter,  who  has  the 
price  to  pay  for  them.  They  can  even  be  pur- 
chased by  mall. 

niere's  no  arg\un<  int  here  against  the 
sportsman  who  purch  laes  a  gun  for  hunting 
purpoeefe.  And  the  pro]  osed  laws  will  not  out- 
law the  possession  of  guns  by  hunters,  tar- 
getshooters  or  those  e  iigaged  in  other  sport- 
ing events. 

We  don't  believe,  ai  we've  stated  before, 
that  gunk  sbovtld  be  lept  around  the  home 
In  firing  positions.  bi  it  this  doesnt  mean 
that  we're  against  the  possession  of  flreanns 
by  those  who  would    use   them   legally. 

We  agree  with  the  rifle  association  that 
reglfetratlon  of  guns  wl  1  not  stop  someone  of 
nefarious  character  frc  m  buying,  stealing  or 
even  constructing  weax>ns  themselves. 

Laws  regulating  flree  rms  will  not  stop  kill- 
ing or  holdups,  any  more  than  traeOc  laws 
can  stop  all  speeding  by  nwtorlstB.  But  the 
laws  do  have  a  deterrug  effect  by  virtue  of 
the  restrictions  they  to  ring. 

In  England,  for  example,  where  even  the 
I>oUceman  on  the  bea ;  is  unarmed,  there  is 
far  less  murder  and  t  rmed  robbery,  largely 
because  of  laws  requlr  ng  firearms  to  be  reg- 
istered. One  of  the  oaaln  Brltlkh  charges 
against  the  suspect  la  the  Martin  Luther 
King  assassination  li  that  the  man  was 
carrying  a  weapon  whi  ch  was  not  registered. 

The  days  when  it  wUs  almokt  a  necessity 
for  a  man  In  this  country  to  carry  a  rifle  or 
sldearm  to  protect  hltnself  are  long  past. 
We  are  basically  a  nop  gunbearing  society. 

We  don't  think  thatonost  people  are  naive 
enough  to  beUeve  thit  a  federal  law  will 
stop  violence  or  kllllqg.  But  there  must  be 
some  deterrent. 


And  let's  stop  all  thlk  nonsense  about  the 
rights  of  citizens  being  trampled  on  because 
they  must  register  ownership  of  a  weapon. 

There  is  no  right  to  carry  a  gun.  If  a  per- 
son desires  ownership  he  should  be  willing  to 
accept  the  reeponsibillties  that  go  along  with 
gun  ownership. 

In  our  opinion,  the  proposed  federal  law 
is  not  strong  enough. 


(From  the  Bethesda  (Md.)  Maryland 
Monitor,  June  30.  1968] 

OUN   CONTIOL 

For  the  life  of  us  we  can't  understand  why 
members  of  the  National  Rifle  Association 
oppose  a  gun  law  that  Is  meaningful.  And  we 
can't  understand  our  representatives  who 
are  charged  with  the  duty  of  enacting  legis- 
lation which  will  protect  life  and  Umb  of 
citizens.  Why  do  so  many  of  them  seem 
brainwashed  by  NRA  spokesmen? 

We  sincerely  invite  any  local  representative 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association  to  spell  out 
precise  reasons  why  this  seemingly  powerful 
organisation  opposes  intelligent  gun  con- 
trol. Perhaps,  there  are  good  and  valid  rea- 
sons. We  haven't  the  foggiest  Idea  what  they 
could  be.  but  we're  willing  to  listen  to  both 
sides  of  any  question. 

(From  the  Highland  Palls.  (N.T.)  News  of 
the  Highlands,  Jime  20, 1968] 

OUN    CONTBOLS 

A  favorite  saying  with  the  antl-gun-law 
people  is:  "Ouns  dont  kill  people — people 
kill  people".  This  Is  a  neat  play  on  words 
and  Ideas.  However,  If  you  were  to  take  away 
guns  from  people,  it's  doubtful  that  you'd 
have  as  many  homicides  as  this  nation  does 
today. 

For  one  thing.  It's  highly  doubtful  that  a 
man  without  a  gun  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  commit  long-range  murder,  such 
as  the  assassins  of  President  Kennedy  and 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  And  it's  doubtfiU 
that  the  murderer  of  Sen.  Kennedy  would 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  use  a  knife  or 
a  club  in  the  recent  circumstances  in 
California. 

It's  also  doubtful  that  there'd  be  as  many 
armed  bank  robberies,  rapes  or  assaults  If 
the  weapons  were  taken  away  from  the 
criminals.  Can  you  see  a  bandit  entering  a 
bank  full  of  people  with  a  knife  and  saying 
"Stick  'em  up"? 

As  a  nation,  we  register  our  cars,  our  dogs, 
our  businesses,  our  births,  our  deaths,  our 
marriages,  and  infinitum.  The  idea  Is  not  to 
take  away  protection  from  anybody,  but  to 
make  sure  everyone  is  protected  by  law. 

Speaking  of  those  antl-gun-law  adherents, 
It's  time  you  put  a  more  realistic  twist  to 
your  saying — for  example:  "Ouns  don't  kill 
people — people  with  guns  kill  people".  That 
would  be  a  little  more  accurate. 

[From  the  Lewiston  (Maine)  Journal,  June 

12,  1968] 

Valux  er  OtTN  Contkol 

The  heated  exchanges  of  the  present  day 
relative  to  the  value,  or  lack  of  same,  of  a 
strong  gun  control  law  are  changing  few 
mlnda. 

One  either  feels  strongly  that  a  gun  con- 
trol law  is  worthwhile  and  necessary,  or  that 
It  Is  useless,  and  an  unnecessary  restriction 
on  the  rights  of  gun  owners,  including  hunt- 
ers. 

Obviously,  the  person  who  feels  that  a 
strong  gun  control  law  would  prevent  a 
warped  mind  from  planning,  then  carrying 
out,  the  assassination  of  a  President  or  Presi- 
dential candidate  is  wrong. 

No  legislation  which  man  can  devise  can 
keep  a  gun  out  of  the  hands  of  a  determined 
kUler. 

What  a  gun  control  law  might  be  able  to 
do  is  to  prevent  killings  on  the  order  of  those 
which  are  done  In  a  moment  of  uncontrolla- 
ble anger,  stress,  or  panic.  The  person  who  Is 


suddenly,  unexpectedly,  given  cause  to  hate, 
or  thinks  such  cause  to  hate  and  kill  has  been 
thrust  upon  him.  may  reach  for  a  gun  If  he 
has  one,  and  use  it  without  thinking. 

If  be  had  no  gtm,  he  could  not  reach  for 
one. 

Obviously,  he  might  still,  and  probably 
wotild.  carry  out  an  assault  with  fists  or  knife, 
or  whatever  other  tool  might  be  at  hand,  but 
a  successful  defense  is  far  more  likely  in  these 
circumstances,  in  comparison  to  the  situa- 
tion where  a  gun  Is  available  for  lethal, 
lightning-like  use. 

It  Is  here,  and  In  registration  of  weapons, 
that  a  gun  control  law  might  pay  tremendous 
dividends.  Many  congressmen  agree,  and  more 
should. 

[From  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Herald, 

June  34.  1»«8] 

Thkxb  Own  Bkano  or  Htstxxia 

The  "guns-for-everybody"  proponents 
while  denouncing  gun-control  agitation  bom 
of  "hysteria,"  are  trying  to  create  some 
hysteria  of  their  own  by  warning  against  at- 
tempts to  "disarm"  the  American  people. 

This  is  what  would  happen,  they  claim,  if 
Congress  dared  to  enter  Into  legislation  re- 
quiring the  registration  of  firearms.  They  also 
say  that  present  efforts  In  this  direction  are 
aimed  at  "punishing  the  weapon  Instead  of 
the  offender." 

And  in  a  further  part  of  their  campaign 
to  frighten  the  country  out  of  its  current 
mood  favoring  sensible  restraining  laws,  the 
gun  lovers  are  raising  the  flag  of  despair  by 
arguing  that  "crlmlxuls  wlU  get  guns,  any- 
how, so  what's  the  sense  of  regulating  the 
sale  of  them?" 

Anybody  who  considers  these  protestations 
in  a  thoughtful  way  should  be  able  to  per- 
ceive the  falsity  of  them  without  difficulty. 
Therefore  it  would  seem  apparent  that  the 
advocates  of  unUmlted  freedom  with  guns 
aren't  even  trying  to  direct  their  appeal  to 
thoughtful  people,  but  Instead  are  preying 
on  the  fears  and  imagination  of  non-thinkers. 

What  other  motivation  wotild  guide  ac- 
tivity behind  the  oblvously  trumped-up 
charge  that  confiscation  of  guns  Is  an  in- 
evitable follow-up  to  any  uniform  gun  regis- 
tration law  enacted  at  the  federal  level? 

The  gun  advocates  know  very  well  that 
there  U  not  the  slightest  bit  of  sentiment  for 
».mving  guns  out  Of  the  hands  of  hunters, 
target  shooters  or  other  sportsmen.  Neither 
is  there  any  desire  or  Intention  to  prevent 
anybody  else  from  obtaining  or  owning  guns 
if  such  persons  are  equal  to  the  responsi- 
bility. 

The  claim,  then,  that  a  movement  is  under 
way  to  "disarm"  the  populace  la  patently 
phony,  but  It  Is  the  kind  of  fakery  which  can 
be  cleverly  coanipulated  to  rob  well-meaning 
people  of  their  reason.  That,  in  fact,  is  the 
very  purpose  of  the  mse  which  the  gun  lobby 
is  now  busily  perpetrating. 

Aa  for  the  alleged  futility  of  gun  controU. 
would  we  want  to  abolish  the  laws  against 
illegal  traffic  in  drugs  because  these  haven't 
proved  completely  successful? 

The  absurdity  of  the  gun  lobby's  position 
reveals  Itself  on  every  count,  including  the 
one  about  devising  punitive  laws  which  af- 
fect the  gun  and  not  the  gunman.  That,  too. 
is  pure  nonsense. 

(From  the  Portemouth  (N.H.)  Herald.  June 

14, 1968] 

What  "Right  To  Beax  Akms"? 

"We  see  Americans  behaving  like  children, 
parroting  nonsense,  accepting  unproved 
theory  as  fact  and  reacting  as  the  Oerman 
people  did  In  the  1930'b  as  the  Ooebbels 
propaganda  mill  drilled  lies  Into  their  sub- 
consciousness and  dictated  their  every  move- 
ment. 

"We  are  witnessing  the  strange  and  maso- 
chistic spectacle  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
normally  proud  and  level-headed  Americans 
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begging  the  federal  government  to  take  from 
them  by  force  one  of  their  basic  rights,  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms." 

This  wild  statement  was  made  in  Wash- 
ington on  Wednesday  by  Harold  W.  Olaasen, 
president  of  the  National  Rifie  Association.  It 
was  not  only  insulting  to  every  American  who 
is  concerned  about  violence  in  the  nation, 
but  it  was — In  typical  NRA  fashion — highly 
Inaccurate  besides. 

When  Mr.  Olassen  talks  about  the  "right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms,"  he  is  bringing  up  a 
wholly  bogus  issue.  No  such  right  exists  for 
the  individual  citizen.  The  serious  legal 
scholar  who  thinks  so  is  a  rare  bird  indeed. 

The  Second  Amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  Mr.  Olaasen  quoted  only  In  part, 
reads  as  follows: 

"A  well  regulated  militia  being  necessary  to 
the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be 
infringed." 

Over  and  over  again  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  Interpreted  this  to  mean  that  it 
Is  the  people's  right  to  maintain  a  state 
militia;  that  the  Constitution  does  not  give 
everybody  the  right  to  keep  guns  at  home 
and  carry  them  about. 

In  a  1939  case,  "U.S.  vs.  Miller,"  for  In- 
stance, it  was  argued  that  Miller,  who  had 
been  convicted  of  carrying  a  sawed-off  shot- 
gun across  state  Unes  In  violation  of  the 
National  Firearms  Act,  was  protected  by  the 
Second  Amendment.  The  court  upheld  the 
conviction  unanimously. 

"In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  tending 
to  show  that  possession  or  use  of  a  'shotgun 
having  a  barrel  of  less  than  18  inches  In 
length'  at  this  time  has  some  reasonable  rela- 
tionship to  the  preservation  or  efficiency  of 
a  well  regulated  militia,"  said  the  decision, 
"we  cannot  say  that  the  Second  Amendment 
guarantees  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  such 
an  Instrument." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  never  thrown  out 
a  firearms  control  law  on  the  grounds  that  it 
violated  the  Second  Amendment.  If  the  Sec- 
ond Amendment  meant  what  Mr.  Olassen 
says  it  does,  we  would  not  have  our  present 
scanty  Federal  firearms  laws. 

Mr.  Olassen  would  do  better  by  heeding 
the  temper  of  those  tens  of  thousands  of 
citizens  who  want  good  gun  laws  rather  than 
invoking  the  specter  of  fascism  and  talking 
about  a  "right"  that  is  not  written. 

[From  the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald,  June  21, 

1968] 

QxTS  OoNTXOL  Chances 

Protests  against  gun  control  legislation 
published  in  the  nation's  newspapers  are 
likely  to  have  much  In  common  whether 
they  appear  In  Vermont  or  New  Mexico.  Some 
of  them  might  almost  have  been  written  by 
the  same  person  judging  from  the  slnUlartty 
of  the  arguments. 

Many  of  the  letters  will  Include  the  phrase 
"Ouns  don't  kill — people  do." 

There  will  be  an  Implication  that  laws 
requiring  gun  registration  are  Intended  to 
disarm  law  abiding  citizens  while  the  law 
breaker  maintains  an  arsenal. 

It  Isn't  clear  why  one  should  be  expected 
to  believe  that  a  gun  license  requirement 
would  eliminate  gun  ownership  by  the  law 
abiding  when  licensing  doesnt  prevent  ovm- 
ershlp  of  dogs  or  bicycles. 

Nor  is  it  clear  why  we  should  refrain  from 
making  the  effort  to  keep  gtins  out  of  the 
hands  of  law  breakers  and  the  mentally 
iinsUble. 

These  arguments,  implications  and  fears 
In  the  field  of  gun  control  legislation  have 
largely  been  Inspired  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association  whose  anti-gun  control  lobbying 
Is  generally  considered  to  be  a  model  of 
effectiveness. 

There  have  been  some  recent  indications 
of  change  In  public  opinion  and  In  Con- 
gress on  this  Issue — changes  that  may  have 
started   even   before   the   assassinations   of 


Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and  Sen.  Robert 
Kennedy. 

One  of  the  signs  of  change  was  the  state- 
ment of  the  state's  largest  gun  dealer  this 
week  urging  tighter  controls  of  gun  owner- 
ship. It  is  difficult  to  imagine  this  position 
being  taken  on  the  gun  issue  as  recently  as 
a  year  ago. 

In  the  face  of  change,  perhaps  the  NRA 
may  have  to  reassess  Its  position  or  at  least 
think  up  some  new  slogans. 

[From   the   Lewiston    (Pa.)    Sentinel,   June 

28,  1968] 

Action  on  Ottn  contkoi. 

Since  recent  poUs  have  shown  that  about 
85  per  cent  of  the  people  favor  strict  gun 
controls.  President  Johnson's  proposal  Is 
certain  to  meet  with  widespread  approval. 

The  President's  plan  calls  for  national 
registration  of  all  firearms.  It  calls  for  licens- 
ing of  every  person  before  he  is  entrusted 
with  a  gun. 

Congress  has  already  approved  a  ban  on  the 
mall-order  sales  of  pistols  and  revolvers  and 
a  similar  ban  on  the  mall-order  sale  of  rifles 
and  shotguns  seems  certain  of  passage. 

None  of  these  laws  will  take  a  gun  away 
from  any  responsible  or  law-abiding  person. 

For  many  years  we  have  had  registration 
of  automobiles,  of  automobile  drivers,  of 
dogs,  and  of  boats.  In  addition  a  license  Is  a 
requirement  for  marriage.  None  of  these  are 
considered  curbs  to  our  freedom.  And  neither 
will  gun  registration. 

Oood  police  departments,  the  Regtilar 
Army  and  State  and  National  Guard  units 
provide  protection.  We  need  no  bands  of 
gun-carrying  radicals  either  from  the  right 
or  left  wings  of  the  country  defending  us. 

President  Johnson's  figures  showed  that 
7,700  murders  were  committed  in  this  coun- 
try last  year  with  guns  and  guns  were  em- 
ployed in  71,000  robberies  and  55.000 
assaults. 

The  people  of  this  nation,  aroused  by  the 
senseless  and  wanton  killing  of  public  men 
and  the  slaughter  by  demented  snipers,  de- 
mand quick  and  courageous  action  by  Con- 
gress on  President  Johnson's  proposal. 

(From  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune. 

June  23,  1968] 

Tncc  roa  Sottnd  Thznuino  About  Gon 

Contkol  Legislation 

There's  great  misunderstanding  in  Mon- 
tana about  the  gun  control  provision  in  the 
crime  bill  President  Johnson  signed  Wednes- 
day and  about  gun  legislation  being  consid- 
ered In  Congress. 

The  crime  law  includes  a  section  forbidding 
mall  order  sales  of  pistols. 

That  law  does  not  prohibit  purchase  or 
possession  of  pistols.  It  simply  makes  p\ir- 
chase  more  difficult  for  criminals,  deranged 
persons  and  children  by  requiring  that  these 
deadly  weapons  be  sold  only  by  licensed 
dealers  in  the  state  where  the  purchaser  re- 
sides, rather  than  by  mall-order  and  only 
after  careful  identification  of  the  purchaser 
in  conformity  with  local  laws. 

The  gun  law  does  not  Interfere  with  any 
legitimate  Interest  or  activity  of  law-abiding 
citizens.  Oun  collectors,  target  shooters, 
householders  or  storekeepers  desiring  pistols 
for  their  own  protection  can  contmue  to  buy 
as  many  as  they  please. 

Bills  being  considered  In  Congress  call  for 
a  ban  on  mail-order  sales  of  shotguns  and 
rifles  and  tightening  of  controls  on  sale  of 
ammunition. 

Members  of  Congress  are  being  swamped  by 
letters  and  wires  regarding  gun  legislation. 

Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  said  he  has  never  seen 
such  an  outpouring  of  opinion  from  Montana 
or  the  country  at  large  on  a  single  issue.  He 
said  he  is  being  blistered  for  favoring  gun 
controls — with  letteri  running  three  to  one 
against  controls. 

"The  controls  will  not  deprive  the  people 


of  the  right  to  own  guns,"  Mansfield  said. 
"But  if  they  bring  a  reduction  in  deaths  due 
to  guns,  it's  a  small  price  to  pay." 

Mansfield  pointed  out  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  wants  tighter  controls  on  guns  as  does 
Qulnn  Tamm,  former  Butte  resident  who  Is 
director  of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police. 

Hoover  has  said  "easy  accessibility  of  fire- 
arms is  a  significant  factor  in  murders  com- 
mitted in  the  U.S.  today."  He  maintains  that 
an  available  weapon  enhances  the  poeslblllty 
of  "Impulse"  killings,  particularly  in  family 
disputes. 

The  Oallup  and  Harris  polls  rejKM-t  that 
three-quarters  of  all  Americans  favor  stricter 
g\m  control  laws. 

Pressure  groups  are  trying  to  use  emotion- 
alism and  fear  tactics  to  rally  hunters  to  fight 
gun  legislation. 

This  is  a  time  for  sound  thinking.  Sans 
legislation  that  would  control  the  sale  of  guns 
and  ammunition  will  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  Montana  hunters.  Such  laws  cer- 
tainly may  save  many  lives  in  the  indus- 
trialized states — and  In  hunting  states  such 
as  Montana,  too. 

(From  the  Rutland   (Vt.)    Herald.  June  27. 

1968} 

Cost  op  Peocrastination 

When  a  controversial  subject  like  the  pro- 
prosals  for  gun  controls  gets  started  many 
rational  debaters  seem  to  abandon  moderate 
ground  in  favor  of  strong  pro  and  con  po- 
sitions that  invite  a  further  escalation  of  the 
debate.  Unyielding  principles  appear  to  out- 
weigh rational  compromise  on  both  sides. 
This  tendency  is  particularly  unfortunate 
since  it  drowns  out  thoughtful  arguments 
that  might  In  the  cool  of  a  quieter  moment 
lead  to  sensible  agreements  acceptable  to 
most  if  not  all  interested  parties. 

The  crash  program  approach  to  changes 
is  an  Inevitable  result  of  procrastination. 
Adequate  gun  controls  of  some  sort  have  been 
needed  lor  generations  and  for  generations 
successfully  resisted  by  traditions  and  lob- 
byists. What  Is  now  happening  in  gun  con- 
trols closely  parallels  what  is  happening  in 
legislation  aimed  at  correcting  human  in- 
justices which  have  been  overlooked  for  gen- 
erations. 

The  highly  articulate  opposition  to  gun 
controls  Is  evidence  that  a  great  majority  of 
gun  owners  are  law-abiding  citizens  jealous 
of  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  many  of 
them  loyal  members  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association  whose  patriotism  is  not  in  ques- 
tion. 

The  extreme  additional  gun  control  pro- 
posals outlined  Monday  by  President  Johnson 
call  not  only  for  the  licensing  of  gun  own- 
ers but  for  the  registration  of  all  weapons. 
Many  sportsmen.  Including  Herald  column- 
ist Milford  K.  Smith,  may  reluctantly  accept 
the  idea  of  licensing  owners,  but  balk  at  the 
idea  of  registering  each  firearm,  Including 
perhaps  those  In  collections  of  antiques  as 
well  as  modern  sporting  hand  and  long  guns. 

To  us  it  seems  the  licensing  cf  registra- 
tion of  gun  owners  should  in  modem  times 
have  been  required  just  as  routinely  as  the 
licensing  of  drivers  and  registration  of  motor 
vehicles.  The  lingering  Inconsistencies  In 
state  motor  vehicle  regulations  soon  will  be 
eliminated  by  federal  safety  standards. 

Why  a  gun  owner  who  willingly  obtains 
a  license  to  hunt  should  object  to  obtaining 
a  license  to  possess  a  firearm,  we  cannot  un- 
derstand, any  more  than  we  can  see  how  such 
licensing  or  registration  represents  confisca- 
tion or  even  the  threat  of  confiscation,  so 
long  as  the  person  is  qualified  and  the 
weapon  legal  in  the  first  place. 

The  voluntary  "siirrender"  of  weapons  now 
going  on  in  many  parts  of  the  country  is 
probably  just  as  much  due  to  personal  de- 
sire to  be  rid  of  them  as  to  any  sense  of 
moral  compulsion. 

Many  hasty  things  are  being  said  and  done 
about  guns  at  the  moment  simply  because 
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be  licensed,  believe 


[From  the  Parsons   (Kins.)    Sun.  June   19. 

19MI 

Dbaf  1  Iars 

"The  right  of  sport!  men  in  the  United 
States  to  obteln,  own  aid  use  flrearms  Is  In 
the  greatest  Jeopardy  I  \  the  history  of  our 
country." 

That  sweeping,  unqualified  statement 
comes  from  the  president  of  the  National 
Rine  Assn..  m  a  letter  urging  Its  nearly  900.- 
000  members  to  write  C  ongress  on  a  massive 

scale. 

"The  rights  of  sportsr  »en,  hobbyists,  hunt- 
ers and  all  other  law-al  ddlng  citizens  would 
be  In  no  way  Jeopardlz  id  by  the  legislation 
proposed  by  the  admin  stratlon  or  the  bills 
pending  In  the  Senate. 

"These  bills  would  r  lerely  deny  firearms 
to  Juvenll^flL  and  crlmlE  als." 

That  st^UiPnent  come  i  from  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Senat  s.  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs 
of  Maryland. 

You  can  make  your  ch  olce  as  to  who's  right 
and  who's  wrong. 

The  Senate  by  Its  r«cent  actions  prefers 
the  Tydlngs  view,  Inclidlng  an  increasing 
number  of  members  p  evlously  opposed  In 
whole  or  In  part  to  gu  i  control  legislation. 

Misrepresentation  cai  rles  the  seeds  of  Its 
undoing,  and  this  Is  h  ippenlng  to  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Assn.  It  hai  Issued  so  much  hys- 
terical propaganda  In  recent  years  against 
even  the  mildest  of  coitrol  legislation  that 


continued    distortion 


upon  deaf  congressloni  1  ears. 

Even  major  gun  mai  ,uf acturers  have  seen 
fit  to  disassociate  them  lelves  from  the  NRA's 
untenable  position,  by  innounclng  their  sup- 
port of  pending  leglslat  Ion.  This  development 


can  prove  the  biggest 
which  has  practiced  al 


slblllty  for  all  too  loi  g 


)low  of  all  to  a  lobby 
manner  of  Irrespon- 


I  From   the    Lewlston 
27 
registcbinc 
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quire  the  registration 
owners  has  blown  up 
In  Washington.  And,  ai 


the    National    Rifle    Aksn.    prominently    are 
Identified  with  the  opposition 


Yet,  the  registration 


an  Infringement  on  Individual  rights,  nor  of 
constitutional  guaranl  ees.  than  the  reglstra 


s    beginning    to    fall 


Those  who  own  guns  for  legitimate  pur- 
poeee  should  have  no  more  heelUtlon  to 
register  them  than  they  do  their  automo- 
biles. Those  who  would  use  them  for  Illegal 
activities  deserve  no  special  consideration. 

(From  the  Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawk-Eye. 
June  25.  19681 

AMMTJNrnON    APPaOACH 

In  all  the  talk  about  controlling  guns,  a 
simple  technique  to  restrict  their  use  seems 
to  have  been  Ignored. 

Gun  registry  Is  useful  and  Just  as  valid 
as  automobile  registry.  It  will  have  obvious 
advantages  In  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal detection. 

For  the  next  step.  It  Is  logical  to  borrow 
from  the  Germans.  Control  the  ammunition. 

A  German  friend  reports  that  In  his  na- 
tive land  one  may  buy  all  the  guns  he  wants, 
of  any  shape  or  size.  What  he  can't  buy  Is 
ammunition  for  these  weapons. 

When  he  wants  to  shoot,  he  must  state 
the  purpose  of  getting  ammunition,  which 
Is  then  counted  out  to  him  and  registered. 
If  he  gets  six  bullets  thU  year,  he  must 
account  for  use  of  thoee  six  bullets  In  apply- 
ing for  the  next  ammunition  purchase. 

The  controls  extend  to  the  "makings"  of 
home-made  ammunition,  and  to  the  ammu- 
nition manufacturers. 

In  the  United  States,  such  a  system  obvi- 
ously would  lead  to  some  bootlegging  and 
smuggling  of  ammunition.  But  thU  would 
be  far  easier  to  control  than,  say.  liquor 
violations  for  the  simple  reason  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  would  not  only  abide 
by  the  law  but  support  It.  Regardless  of  the 
violations,  the  system  shoiild  sharply  reduce 
crimes  of  violence  and  paaslon  committed 
with  guns. 

More  controls  are  coming.  Just  as  more 
safety  regulations  for  cars.  Why  not  now? 


I  Prom  the  Keokuk  (Iowa)  Gate  City, 

June  24, 19681 

The  Time  Is  Now 


Sun,    June 


(Maine) 
1^68] 
All  Guns 
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tion  of  automobiles.  I  t 
comparison  between 
menace   to   the   publU 
hands. 

The  registration  of  [uns  Is  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  general  pul  He.  It  need  not  become 
a  revenue  measure.  While  no  amount  of  en- 
forcement of  any  law  fully  can  prevent  trag- 
edies such  as  the  ass  isslnatlon  of  the  Ken- 
nedy brothers  and  Dr.  King,  proper  gun 
control  legislation  can  make  such  violent  acts 
more  difficult  to  accc  mpllsb. 

Certainly  a  gun  rea  rlctlon  law,  effectively 
administered,  can  curb  the  sniping  which 
has  accompanied  the  rioting  in  the  cities, 
and  help  to  keep  dov'n  the  amount  of  vio- 
lence throughout  the  country. 

President  Johnson  nas  taken  a  courageous 
stand  In  this  controversial  matter  In  which 
the  opponents  tend  \o  wrap  themselves  in 
the  American  flag  aiid  claim  they  are  de- 
fending the  Constitution.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  U  that  the  i  ublic  welfare  requirea 
legislation  such  aa  i  ropoaed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  order  to  privent  the  purchase  or 


poeseeaion  of  firearms 
diets,  alcoholics,  and 
President  pointed  out 
Houses  of  Congr 


by  criminals,  dope  ad 
the  mentally  iU,  aa  the 
in  hla  meaaage  to  both 


If  ever  there  was  a  time  for  paasage  of  an 
effective  gun-control  law.  It  Is  now! 

Congress  rushed  passage  of  the  so-called 
Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Bill,  an  ac- 
tion spurred  by  the  tragedy  in  Los  Angeles. 
But  that  bill  mocks  the  tragedy  because  some 
of  Its  amendments  mock  Justice. 

The  bill  does  have  a  gun-control  provi- 
sion, but  the  controls  are  weak  in  that  they 
merely  forbid  mail  order  sales  of  handguns. 
What  is  needed  is  a  separate  gun-control 
bill  which  would  require  registration  of  all 
flrearms. 

Would  a  law  requiring  registration  of  all 
flrearms  Interfere  with  the  citizen's  so-called 
"right  to  bear  arms?"  Without  getting  Into 
the  argument  about  what  that  "constitu- 
tional right"  means,  we  submit  that  such  a 
law  would  not  interfere. 

We  have  yet  to  hear  anyone  suggest  that 
laws  requiring  registration  of  motor  vehicles 
infringe  on  the  "right"  to  possess  automo- 
biles. So  why  not  nationwide  registration  of 
flrearms? 

Any  adult  without  a  record  of  criminal 
violence  or  mental  Illness  would  still  have 
the  "right"  to  possess  as  many  handguns, 
rifles  and  shotguns  as  he  dealred  and  could 
afford.  He  could  have  them,  but  we  would 
be  required  to  register  them. 

Such  a  law  not  only  would  aid  the  police 
in  solving  crimes  In  which  firearms  were 
used,  it  also  would  deter  people  with  crimi- 
nal records  from  having  firearms  In  their 
poeseeslon. 

If  there  was  a  gun  law.  the  possession  of 
firearms  by  such  people  would  Invite  arrest 
and  Imprisonment  whether  or  not  any  crime 
other  than  possession  of  an  unregistered 
weapon  were  Involved. 

So.  rather  than  take  away  anyone's  right, 
a  gun  registration  law  applying  to  all  types 


of  firearms  would  give  us  more  protection. 
It  could  even  save  your  life  I 

I  From  the  Greenville  (B.C.)  Piedmont. 

June  19,  1968] 

Sense  and  Gun  Control 

Gun  control  legislation  Is  another  one  of 

thoee  subjects  it  seems  impossible  to  discuss 

dispassionately. 

To  some,  loose  gun  control  laws  are  solely 
responsible  for,  and  stiff  gun  control  laws 
are  the  only  cure  for,  the  problem  of  violence 
In  America. 

To  others,  restrictions  over  the  purchase 
and  ownership  of  guns  is  the  first  step  toward 
disarming  the  American  citizenry,  which  U 
the  last  step  before  the  take-over  of  America 
by  "them." 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  middle  position. 
There  would  seem  to  be  a  solution  some- 
where between  the  absolutely  free  and  unfet- 
tered sale  of  dangerous  weapons  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  all  that  exist  In  the  country. 
There  would  seem  to  be  enough  collective 
wisdom  among  the  535  members  of  Congress 
to  write  a  law  which  would  protect  the  rights 
of  law-abiding  sportsmen  and  gun  buffs  while 
making  It  more  difficult  for  those  who  should 
not  have  guns  to  obtain  guns. 

Let  It  be  granted  immediately  that  laws 
mean  little  to  the  law-breaker.  The  man  who 
needs  a  gun  for  an  evil  purpose  will  find  a 
gun.  But  this  no  more  argues  against  put- 
ting controls  on  guns  than  the  high  Incidence 
of  burglaries  argues  against  putting  locks 
on  doors. 

It  is  Ume  to  cease  the  weary  refrain  that 
"guns  don't  kill  people;  people  kill  people." 
Neither  do  automobiles  kill  people.  Should 
we  then  do  away  with  all  controls  over  the 
ownership  and  operation  of  motor  vehicles? 
Forget  the  criminal.  The  fact  Is,  guns  may 
indeed  kill  people. 

At  least  one  psychological  study  has  shown 
that,  in  tense  emotional  situations,  such  as 
an  argiunent,  the  mere  presence  or  acces- 
sibility of  a  weapon  like  a  gun  heightens  ag- 
gressive feelings.  The  trigger.  In  a  very  real 
way,  pulls  the  finger. 

It  is  tliis  which  Is  perhaps  the  strongest 
argument  for  gun  control  legislation. 

If  a  man  under  the  influence  of  anger 
could  not  run  down  to  the  store  and  buy 
a  gun  at  once,  if  he  had  to  fill  out  an  affidavit 
or  go  through  a  waiting  period  of  a  few 
days,  lives  might  be  saved. 

If  a  mental  defective  or  an  underage 
youth  could  not  send  for  a  rifle  through  the 
mail,  lives  might  be  saved. 

If  a  panicky  homeowner  had  to  go  through 
a  Uttle  red  tope  before  buying  a  gun  to  de- 
fend his  hoxise  against  "them."  lives  might 
be  saved. 

Even  if  only  one  life  could  be  saved  be- 
cause someone  who  might  have  bought  a 
gun  didn't  bother  because  he  didn't  care  to 
go  through  the  legal  rlgamaroie.  and  thereby 
an  accident  that  might  have  happened  didn't 
happen,  surely  the  sportsmen  of  America 
would  be  willing  to  put  up  with  one  more 
annoying  inconvenience  in  this  crowded 
world  where  no  one's  "righto"  extend  very 
far  any  more  without  bumping  up  against 
somebody  else's. 

[From  the  Warrenton  (N.C.)  Warren  Record. 

June  20.  1968] 

Too  East  TO  Acquike  Guns 

Simply  send  your  money  through  the  mall. 
Whoever  you  are,  you'll  receive  a  deadly 
weapon  by  return  post.  That  Congress  allows 
this  situation  to  continue  is  Inconceivable. 
Yet  It  does. 

Snipers  in  the  recent  New  Jersey  rloU  were 
apparently  armed  with  mail-order  guns.  New 
Jwsey's  strict  gun-control  law  counted  for 
little  when  weapons  were  readily  obtainable 
from  sources  outside  the  stote.  PoUce  report 
that  four  out  of  five  guns  confiscated  in 


Newark  in  recent  years  came  from  outside 
New  Jersey. 

Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  recently 
testified  that  half  of  some  2  milUon  flrearms 
purchased  in  the  United  States  last  year  were 
sold  by  mall-order  houses,  that  "among  the 
purchasers  were  known  dangerous  criminals, 
mentol  defecUves,  angry  spouses,  habitual 
drunkards,  children  and  drug  addlcto."  He 
complained  that  "the  issue  has  been  debated 
beyond  reason"  and  asked,  "When  will  we 
act?" 

Public  support  for  action  is  at  hand.  A 
Gallup  Poll  showed  that  the  public  overwhel- 
mingly supports  stricter  gun  laws. 

The  NRA  speaks  for  the  rural  West  where, 
as  Sen.  Prank  Church  (D)  of  Idaho  put  It: 
"Guns  come  close  to  the  feeling  of  sover- 
eignty Itself  among  our  people.  ThU  U  an 
issue  that  cuts  right  to  the  bone."  But  in  the 
urban  East  (and  urban  West)  reasonable  leg- 
islation to  regulate  Interstate  traffic  In  guns 
Is  one  essential  weapon  In  the  war  against 
crime  and  violence. 

What  then  Is  preventing  action?  The  gun 
lobby— notobly  the  National  Rifle  Association 
(NRA)  which  has.  by  the  way.  never  polled 
its  own  membership  on  the  Issue.  The  NRA 
misuses  the  2d  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion in  Its  efforts  to  block  constructive  ac- 
tion. Proposed  legislation  will  not  infringe 
the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 
But  It  win  regulate  this  right,  as  other  righto 
have  been  regulated.  In  the  Interest  of  the 
pubUc  safety  and  welfare. 

For  four  years  the  gun  lobby  has  had  Con- 
gress 80  well  covered  that  It  has  been  afraid 
to  make  a  move.  With  Increasing  public  sup- 
port of  stlcter  gun  laws  and  growing  evidence 
of  the  urgent  need  to  act.  perhaps  Congress 
win  at  last  dare  to  make  ite  move. 

(From  the  Melbourne  (Fla.)  -nmes. 

June  16.  1968] 

It's  Ownkbship  (Not  Gun)  We  Need 

To  COKTBOL 

Gun  control  legislation  is  one  of  the  sub- 
Jecte  It  is  Impossible  to  ignore  and  also  Is 
one  which  can  not  be  treated  dispassionately. 

One  faction  considers  lack  of  gun  control 
...  or  lax  enforcement  of  present  legisla- 
tion .  .  .  solely  responsible  for  violence  in 
America. 

The  assassinations  of  John  P.  Kennedy. 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  and  various  leaders  In  the 
civil  righto  movement  caused  emotional  de- 
mands for  curbs  on  gun  sales.  This  Is  the 
type  fire  which  dies  down  quickly. 

Any  law  written  in  the  heat  of  emotion 
or  in  the  face  of  emotional  demands  Is  not 
a  refiectlng  responsible  consideration. 

As  opposed  to  the  faction  demanding  tight 
gun  controls  there  Is  a  massive  lobby  against 
it.  supposedly  speaking  for  sportsmen  and 
gun  buffs  but  perhaps  more  accurately  speak- 
ing for  (and  controlled  by)  the  manufac- 
turers and  NRA.  a  national  group  sports- 
men. 

They'll  vow  that  registering  guns  paves 
the  way  for  easy  confiscation  and  tills  in  turn 
could  lead  to  having  America  taken  over  by 
"them." 

Any  law  wrltton  to  provide  token  but 
without  enough  teeth  to  provide  accurate 
law  enforcement  Is  not  a  law  which  reflecto 
responsible  consideration,   either. 

Isn't  there  enough  wisdom  and  honest 
representotion  in  the  halls  of  the  VS.  Con- 
gress for  our  536  elected  officials  there  to 
come  up  with  legislation  which  would  pro- 
tect the  righto  of  the  lawabldlng  but  yet 
make  It  more  difficult  for  the  undesirable 
and  undeserving  to  obtain  guns? 

If  the  criminal  prototype  Is  bent  on  drug 
addiction,  consumption  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages or  murder  he  would  steal  as  soon  as 
he'd  push  a  needle,  pop  a  cork  or  pull  a 
trigger. 

Law  means  little  to  the  man  Intent  on 
breaking  the  law. 

But    confiscation    of    all    firearms    would 


creato  a  police  state  composed  of  defenseless 
citizens. 

Plrearms  mean  much  to  the  gun  collector, 
target  shooter,  and  sportsmen. 
Both  groups  must  be  considered. 
And  the  difficulty  Is  going  to  arise  from 
the  argxunento  on   personal  righto. 

However,  Americans  are  becoming  Increas- 
ingly aware  that  no  man's  civil  righto  can 
be  extended  very  far  until  they  bump  full  tilt 
Into  the  righto  of  another. 

If  the  NRA.  the  manufacturers  and  the 
gun  buffs  are  in  earnest  about  wanting  guns 
controlled  sufficiently  to  avoid  full  confisca- 
tion, why  dont  they  help  draw  up  .  .  .  and 
enforce  .  .  .  equltoble  gun  legislation? 

Why  not  register  every  gun?  We  register 
cars  .  .  .  and  demand  that  ownership  of  a 
car  also  indicate  responsibility  for  restitution 
for  damages  caused. 

Why  not  demand  that  adulte  apply  to  a 
Commission  to  purchase  a  gun  and  obtain 
an  operator's  license,  renewable  at  a  nominal 
fee  .  .  .  say  one  dollar  .  .  .  per  year.  Crim- 
inal offenses  occurring  between  renewal 
dates  could  be  documented  and  punished 
as  citations,  suspensions  and  or  revocations. 
What  alHJUt  that  would  hurt  a  real 
sportsman? 

Very  few  of  them  appear  in  criminal  court 
as  defendanto  charged  with  murder.  It  Is 
claimed.  But  the  hunter  with  the  most 
trophies  In  town  hasn't  the  right  to  kill 
human  beings  with  a  high  powered  rifle  Just 
because  he  is  an  able  woodsman. 

Frankly  we  are  amazed  at  the  verbiage 
m  this  battle  of  the  factions  over  gun 
controls. 

This  nation  may  find  It  difficult  at  this  lato 
date  to  control  guns. 

What  should  be  controlled  is  people. 
Laws,  if  enforced,  are  enough  to  control — 
or  intimidate — the  offenders. 

Why  not  Include  on  Job  application  forms 
the  questions:  Have  you  ever  been  charged 
with  a  felony?  Acquitted?  Sentenced?  Do  you 
own  a  gun(s)?  Registered?  Where?  When? 

If  aliens,  Incompetente.  registered  felons  or 
registered  members  of  subversive  organiza- 
tions could  not  m  turn  register  ownership  of 
guns  how  much  of  the  problem  would  be 
solved? 

If  a  man  retolned  UablUty  of  gun  registra- 
tion how  apt  would  he  be  to  lend  It  to  a  man 
who  couldn't  buy  one  In  his  own  name?  Not 
many  auto  owners  lend  their  cars  to  people 
who  have  had  driving  privileges  rescinded. 
But  If  this  happened  and  an  accident  oc- 
curred the  car's  owner  would  carry  responsi- 
bility. Even  the  homeowner  who  permlte  an- 
other to  assume  his  mortgage  paymente  does 
still  have  full  flnanclal  responsibility  if  the 
buyer  defaulte  on  paymento. 

If  we  do  nothing  more  than  assign  respon- 
sibility of  each  and  every  gun  we  can  find 
now  and  absolutely  each  and  every  one  sold 
hereafter,  we  will  have  done  one  thing :  made 
the  public  acutely  aware  that  guns  are  not 
toys  and  must  be  treated  Mrtth  the  same  re- 
spect we  assign  to  automobiles,  mortgages, 
notes  which  are  co-signed,  drugs  available 
only  on  prescription — alcohol  sold  only  after 
questionable  age  is  estobllshed  by  proper 
identification,  etc. 

There's  no  argument  to  the  claim  we  all 
have  the  right  to  defend  our  property  and 
loved  ones.  A  registered  gun  can  be  used  in 
self  defense  Just  as  efficiently  as  an  unregis- 
tered one.  The  Constitutional  provision 
wouldn't  be  violated  by  registering  the  gun. 
When  the  Constitution  was  written  perhaps 
the  founding  fathers  could  not  foresee  that 
massive  law  enforcement  agencies  would  not 
only  come  into  being  but  would  need  fvUl 
public  support  If  the  public  were  to  be  pro- 
tected. At  that  time  there  was  no  one  to  de- 
fend property  except  the  occupant.  Now  he 
pays  toxes  to  get  help  in  that  direction. 

And  the  man  who  wanto  to  help  keep  us 
In  guns  would  do  well  to  help  get  them  all 
registered. 


What's  to  be  lost?  Certolnly  not  lives— and 
that's  what  It's  all  about. 


[From  the  Lansdale   (Pa.)   North  Penn 
Reporter,  June  28,  1968] 
What  Price  Gunsmokb 
Apart  from   the  Vietnam  war   and   toxes, 
no  subject  commands  more  attention  from 
the  people  right  now  than  that  of  gun  con- 
trol. Shall  we  be  truly  civilized  and  sternly 
regulate    the    firearms    traffic    or    give    way 
cravenly  to  those  who  would  have  us  believe 
that  primitive  Instlncte  are  best?  Alas,  the 
reasoning  of  the  gun  partisans  becomes  In- 
creasingly hard  to  grasp. 

One  of  the  highest  pltehed  argumento  for 
a  hands-off  policy  concerning  the  sale  and 
possession  of  guns  Is  that  we  need  household 
arsenals  for  personal  protection.  In  general, 
these  argumento  are  specious.  Ignoring  or 
glossing  over  the  fact  that  among  all  the 
gun  deaths  the  country  over.  In  any  given 
week  or  month,  very  few  of  the  victims  are 
thwarted  wrongdoers  brought  down  by  a  man 
or  woman  protecting  the  family  hearth. 

On  this  aspect  of  the  subject  we  are  pleased 
to  yield  the  floor  to  a  woman  who  is  no 
stranger  to  danger,  who  is  Just  as  concerned 
as  the  next  person  about  the  rising  crime 
rate  across  the  land,  the  mounting  risks  of 
modem  life  and  the  obligation  of  every 
American  to  take  all  sensible  precautions  for 
his  own  safety. 

"Since  only  a  smattering  of  people  In  any 
community  has  any  real  skill  In  handling 
shooting  weapons,"  she  says,  "guns  In  the 
house  are  more  hazard  than  help,  and  when 
children  sire  In  the  home  the  guns  are  a  con- 
stont  source  of  worry. 

"In  all  that  I  have  read  about  the  so-called 
sacred  right  of  the  average  man — and  woman, 
too,  naturally — to  bear  arms,  one  point  Is 
overlooked:  Unless  you  keep  a  rifie  with  you 
as  a  soldier  does,  or  wear  a  holster  complete 
with  pistol,  how  do  you  get  your  hands  on 
a  gun  In  time  to  do  any  good  with  It?  Most 
guns  In  today's  homes  are  In  closete,  the 
attic,  a  den,  or  the  basement.  Are  we  to  an- 
swer every  knock  on  the  door,  every  sound  of 
the  chimes,  with  gun  at  the  ready?  Are  we 
to  drive  by  night  with  a  gun  as  handy  as  a 
fiashllght.  even  more  so? 

"In  home  or  automobile  a  good,  reliable 
dog  Is  much  better  than  a  gun.  For  years 
we  had  two  boxers,  and  they  were  as  effec- 
tive as  a  heavy  weapons  platoon.  That  was 
proved  several  times.  A  dog  provides  the 
added  advantoge  of  smelling  out  trouble  be- 
fore a  human  being  can,  and  giving  time- 
ly warning.  Night  after  night,  for  many 
years,  I  traveled  late,  often  In  lonely  places, 
and  with  a  hefty  dog  or  two  in  the  car  I 
felt  quite  safe.  It  was  the  same  when  I  was 
alone  at  home,  although  the  nearest  neigh- 
bor was  the  equivalent  of  a  city  block  and 
more  away." 

We  also  swear  by  the  loyalty,  courage  and 
determination  of  the  protective  breeds  of 
dogs,  having  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 
with  them  In  both  war  and  p>eace. 

How  foolish  can  the  gun  lobbyists  get? 
What's  all  the  fuss  about  registering  gun- 
owners  and  giving  them  ID  cards? 

"It's  an  Insult  to  every  law-abiding  citi- 
zen," walled  a  batch  of  gun  zealoto  the  other 
day,  with  echoes  from  certain  congressmen 
panting  to  stoy  In  office. 
Balderdash,  piffle  and  poppycock. 
Registration  and  Identification.  In  one 
form  or  another,  are  required  for  the  opera- 
tion of  an  automobile  or  a  motorcycle,  for 
fishing  and  hunting,  for  ownership  of  boats, 
dogs  and  bicycles,  for  voting,  for  mllltory 
service,  for  social  security,  for  health  insur- 
ance plans.  You  must  have  a  card  to  swim  in 
a  community  pool,  to  borrow  a  library  book, 
to  get  credit  in  most  places. 

It  is  absurd  to  argue  that  registering  pos- 
session of  a  deadly  weapon  Is  more  degrading 
than  those  other  forms  of  certification  that 
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are  accepted   practice 
complex  society. 


I  Prom  the  OoleU  (Cillf.)   Gazette  Cltlmn, 
June  13    1968) 


PaOTXCTINO    TH« 


Just  after  reeearch  h  kd  begun  on  the  third 
and  final  Installment  o  I  our  series  of  articles 
on  the  sale  and  poeaessl  jn  of  guns,  we  learned 


of    the   shooting — and 
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In   a   sprawling  and 


Right  To  Lxvb 


agonizing   death- 


Senator  Kennedy.  One  i  nltlal  reaction  waa  to 
drop  the  third  story.  There  seemed  little 
more  to  be  said. 

Yet  as  public  debate  picks  up  on  the  Issue 
of  guns  It  becomes  Incr  laslngly  clear  that  the 
point  Is  not  going  to  be  made  easily.  We 
believe  the  American  }eople  can  no  longer 
afford  the  luxury  of  Ic  listing  on  an  archaic 
right  to  bear  arms. 

It  Is  doubtlessly  true  that  prohibitions  on 
the  sales  and  possesslcn  of  firearms  cannot 
make  Impossible  searlitg  tragedies  like  last 
week's,  nor  act  as  a  flni  A  curb  on  generalized 
violence  In  the  cltlea— -which  does  not  pri- 
marily rely  on  firearms  in  the  first  place. 

Of  course  death  by  (unfire  Is  a  symptom 
&a&  It  IS'tlie  cause  we  oaust  ultimately  con- 
trok  And  -eertalnly  tli  sre  are  hunters  and 
sport  shooters  who  wl  I  never  employ  their 
weapons  In  any  othe:  way  and  therefore 
should  not  be  denied  the  right  to  follow 
their  bobbles. 

All  this  does  not  mea  a  we  should  abandon 
attempts  to  end  the  cliculatlon  of  guns.  Be- 
cause after  all  Is  said  Id  defense  of  guns  by 
enthusiasts,  It  remains  too  easy  to  kill  peo- 
ple. 

It  Is  said  that  people  save  the  right  to  pro- 
tect their  property  anc  lives  and  that  guns 
give  them  the  best  chai  ice  of  doing  this.  But 
Is  a  frightened  housew.fe  armed,  with  a  .23 
caliber  revolver  really  the  ultimate  deter- 
rent to  real  or  Imagine  I  threats  of  violence? 

Does  a  downtown  tuslnessman,  perhaps 
overly  sensitized  to  Bt(  irles  of  looting,  have 
the  right  to  admlnlser  "Instant  Justice" 
In  the  form  of  capital  p  unlshment,  especially 
when  It  Is  mercbandls*  and  not  lives  which 
are  taken  by  the  rioter?  The  law  says  be  does 
not  have  that  right. 

Hunters  and  target  scooters  need  not  feel 
threatened  by  drastic  (  un  restrictions.  They 
might  only  be  requlrec  to  check  their  guns 
with,  for  Instance,  the  forestry  service  after 
completing  their  trip  ta  be  locked  up  until 
the  next  excursion  for  g  ime  hunting. 

Target  shooters  coul  i  continue  to  enjoy 
that  sport  by  using  put  Uc  ranges  where  they 
could  rent  guns  to  use  If  they  have  special 
guns  they  enjoy,  theis  could  be  ways  to 
purchase  them  and  failUtles  for  storage  at 
the  range. 

The  sincere  lobbyls;  need  not  be  too 
alarmed  by  the  prospects  of  far-going  gun 
restrictions.  These  people  have  not  been  the 
problem  anyway  and  wc  uld  not  be  too  severe- 
ly restricted  by  legislation  of  the  type  sug- 
gested above. 

As  one  person  we  Interviewed  put  It,  the 
problem  lies  In  the  pur  ihase  of  guns  by  peo- 
ple who,  before  the  li  st  three  years  or  so, 
have  not  had  any  lnter<  st  In  them. 

For  we  are  now  seeitig  that  guns  are  be- 
coming an  everyday  pxtssession  In  the  hands 
of  a  great  mass  of  ohr  population.  Some- 
thing so  specialized  In  purpose,  so  sophisti- 
cated in  terms  of  band  ling  and  training  and 
so  very  deadly  should  not  gain  the  status 
of  a  common  tool. 

Even  more  dlsturbln  (,  and  a  difficult  point 
to  make.  Is  the  tende  icy  of  arms  to  fulfill 
the  very  dangers  they  ire  meant  to  prevent; 
the  loss  of  life. 

As  more  guns  are  pv  rcbased.  Incidents  in- 
volving shooting  will  Bcrease.  And  as  those 
Incidents  increase,  mone  people  will  feel  com- 
pelled to  arm  tbeioselFes  In  self-defense. 

In  the  United  State*  last  year,  over  S.OOO 
murders  by  guns,  weie  committed  while  in 


Oreat   Britain,   where   guns  are  prohibited, 
there  were  Just  30;  In  Belgium.  Just  12. 

If  in  fact,  the  only  meaningful  solution  to 
public  violence  Is  to  eliminate  the  cause  for 
discontent  and  hate,  we  are  nevertheless 
undeqfthe  obligation  to  take  Immediate  steps, 
no  matter  that  they  do  not  reach  the  root 
causes. 

The  right  to  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  h^plness"  Is  the  right  we  must  be  con- 
cerned with  protecting;  guns  are  a  form  of 
coercion  and  a  means  of  taking  away  human 
life. 

When  something  so  secondary  as  the 
"right"  to  bear  arms  begins  to  threaten  the 
existence  of  public  and  private  citizens  we 
must  begin  to  talk  sense. 

— R.  M.  D. 

(Prom  the  Brlghton-Plttsford  Post, 
June  20,   19681 

To  Thosi  Who  Oppobk  RxouraATiON  or 
Ovtn 

Why  do  you  oppose  gun  control  legislation? 

Por  the  past  week  we  have  been  talking 
with  people  who  oppose  gun  legislation.  After 
one  has  pressed  througb  all  the  superficial, 
false  reasons,  the  answer  Is  very  clear: 

The  reason  Is  fear. 

Effective  gun  control  legislation  doesn't 
mean  you  can't  have  guns.  It  merely  means 
that  you  would  have  to  register  your  gun, 
and  report  Its  sale  or  transfer. 

This  might  be  a  slight  Inconvenience,  but 
It's  hardly  a  real  problem. 

Why  then  do  you  oppose  gun  control  legis- 
lation? 

Because  basically  you  are  afraid  that 
somehow,  some  day  American  democracy 
may  collapse,  and  you  fear  a  repressive  gov- 
ernment would  take  away  the  arms  with 
which  you  might  oppose  It. 

But  stop  and  think  a  minute. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the  pres- 
ent free  traffic  in  firearms  is  giving  vicious 
antl-democratlc  elements  exactly  the  weap- 
ons they  need  to  try  to  bring  the  govern- 
ment down? 

Did  you  ever  consider  it  might  be  more 
efficient  to  try  to  save  democracy  while  It 
still  exists  rather  than  to  put  your  faith  In 
the  slim  hope  that  a  dictatorship  could  be 
overthrown  by  people  who  bad  bidden  rlflea 
In  their  attics?  Do  you  think  you  and  the 
neighbors  on  your  street  pack  much  military 
wallop?  Could  you  stand  up  against  tanks 
and  rockets  and  planes? 

Por  remember  that  today's  America  Is  not 
the  America  of  1776.  nor  Is  It  Vietnam.  Can 
you  live  on  rice,  or  draw  water  from  a  nearby 
stream? 

No.  I  think  you'll  agree  that  It's  a  much 
better  idea  to  save  a  still -existing  democracy 
than  to  try  to  revive  a  dead  one. 

Then  why  In  the  name  of  common  sense 
do  you  support  a  firearms  anarchy  that  Is 
putting  weapons  in  the  hands  of  people 
whose  admitted  goal  is  to  wreck  American 
society? 

Sniping,  riots,  assassinations,  lynchlngs — 
is  that  what  you  like  and  support  In  today's 
America?  With  gun  registration,  you  can  keep 
your  gun,  but  the  criminal  and  lawless  ele- 
ment would  find  It  a  great  deal  more  difficult 
to  carry  on  their  wars  against  society. 

No,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  overcome  your 
fears,  and  recognize  that  your  Interests  and 
those  of  your  family  will  best  be  served. 
Indeed  can  only  be  served  in  a  stable,  law- 
abiding  society. 

Recognize  that  your  understandable,  but 
not  well  thought  our  fears  are  being  exploited 
by  perhaps  the  most  consclencelesa  commer- 
cial lobby  ever  to  operate  In  the  United 
States. 

Recognize  that  the  sportsman  or  the  man 
who  wants  household  protection  against 
burglars  won't  be  affected  in  the  least  by  gun 
registration. 


See  that  everything  you  wish  for  yourself 
and  your  children  can  be  brought  down  In 
a  nation  that  puts  ultimate  faith  in  firearms, 
rather  than  the  rule  of  law. 

See  that  the  connection  you  have  made 
between  firearms,  freedom  and  the  American 
way  Is  simply  a  mistake,  a  mistake  laden 
with  danger  for  our  society. 

Have  faith  In  America  and  American  de- 
mocracy. Let's  not  open  the  way  to  anarchy 
by  accepting  the  half-baked  idea  that  a  lot 
of  unregistered  firearms  are  an  effective 
means  of  preserving  democracy. 

nKBAElU  LAW  PBOnZMCXS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  tabu- 
lation of  the  firearms  law  preferences  of 
the  residents  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  tabulation  is  the  result  of  a  de- 
tailed study  conducted  by  Congressman 
Donald  M.  Fraskr  and  represents  the 
opinions  of  some  16,000  residents  of  that 
city. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  findings 
of  the  study  agreed  almost  uniformly 
with  the  findings  of  other  readings  of 
public  opinion  taken  nationally  and  lo- 
cally over  a  period  of  some  15  years. 

The  people  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis 
are  very  much  In  time  with  the  rest  of 
America  in  their  agreement  on  the  need 
for  sensible,  effective  laws  to  disarm  the 
criminal  and  others  who  are  a  threat  to 
the  community. 

The  findings  show  that  6  out  of  10 
see  Congress  as  the  most  effective  vehicle 
for  adopting  firearms  laws;  8  out  of  10 
want  some  form  of  firearms  registration; 
and  6  out  10  want  licensing. 

The  study  is  more  detailed  and  In  each 
case  the  finding  is  consistent  with  the 
preferences  of  most  Americans  on  fire- 
arms laws. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fraser  questionnaire  results 
(In  percent] 

1.  Do  you  favor  stronger  gun  laws? 

Yes 72 

No 25 

Undecided 3 

2.  Oenerally,  which  firearms  should  require 
stricter  regulation? 

Pistols  and  revolvers 37 

Rifles  and  shotguns 4 

All  treated  the  same 59 

3.  Which  should  enact  stronger  g\m  laws? 

State    legislature 34 

US.  Congress 61 

City 19 

4.  What  kinds  of  gun  should  a  new  law 
reqxiire  to  be  registered? 

Pistols  and  revolvers 18 

Rifles  and  shotguns 4 

Both 58 

Neither   20 

5.  Should  a  new  law  require  a  gun  owner 
to  t)e  licensed? 

Yea 63 

No 32 

Undecided 5 

6.  What  should  dlaquallfy  a  person  from 
obtaining  a  gun  license? 

AlcohcUsm  72 

Mental  illness  or  Incompetence 81 

Narcotics  addiction 77 

Being  under  21 31 

Being  under  18 46 

Being  an  alien 36 

Convicted  of  felony 72 

Convicted    of    misdemeanor    Involving 

Intent  to  injure  another 46 

Other 9 
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7.  If  a  state  gun  law  meets  Federal  stand-  While  attempting  to  strike  this  balance,  if  the  citizens  of  this  coimtry,  acting 

ards.  should  a  person  with  a  state  Ucense  j  think  it  is  Important  to  remember  that  through  their  local.  State,  and  Federal 

have  to  get  a  Federal  license  too?  jj^^  millions  of  Americans  who  own  and  governments  act  responsibly  toward  the 

Yes 27  legally  use  guns  are,  of  course,  a  part  of  realities  of  an  urban  society.  One  such 

No  .""IIIIIIIIII" 85  the  same  public  which  requires  protec-  responsible  act  is  passage  of  the  Senate 

Undecided   _ —         8  tion  from  Illegal  users.  The  debate  over  bill  on  gun  control.  It  is  legislation  that 

8  Should  the  Federal  Government  operate  this  measure  is  not,  and  never  was,  a  deserves  the  approval  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 

a  central  gun  registry  for  the  entire  United  contest  between  people  who  use  guns  for  the  Congress,  and  the  American  people, 

states  for  law  enforcement  purposes?  sport  or  self -protection  and  people  who  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 

_                                                                   ^y  would  deprive  them  of  such  use.  This  leg-  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 

No                                                IIIII       41  islation  will  be  enacted  in  behalf  of  all  be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed. 

Undecided  """""""Iirrill""!       12  our  citizens.  It  should  win  the  approval  the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 

-    „         " „„  i,„   „h«t  rfn  mil  of  all  who  have  been  deeply  concerned  by  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

believe  irwouid  ac^oSSishr'  ^^^  mounting  evidence,  which  would  con-  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 

vince  any  reasonable  man,  that  the  un-  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the  third 

Reduce  the  use  of  guns  In  crimes..       59  restrained  traffic  in  firearms  has  contrib-  time. 

Reduce   accidental   shootings..                  47  ^^^  ^  ^jjg  j^j  j^  ^„^  increasing  rate  of  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

Rednce^the  danger  of  violence  m  the        ^  crimes  of  violence.  unanimous    consent    that    the    Senate 

Qi^„     ' l.y."       22  The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  it  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 

„    "' '         ,     ,»  is  simply  too  easy,  absurdly  easy,  for  any  No.  1483,  H.R.  17735. 

10.  If   you   oppose   new   gun  laws,   is   It  inj,iyi<jual  to  get  his  hands  on  a  gun.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
ecause  Under  present  law  any  person  can  open  a  will  be  stated  by  title. 

Existing  laws  are  adequate  if  properly  catalog  choose  the  weapon  he  wants  to  The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill    (H.R. 

enforced  "-:-;-.- ^  owD,  and  send  aWay  for  it.  The  legisla-  17735)  to  amend  title  18,  United  States 

'^^tti'™^n^titfn,,T"riah?  tn^l^^^^  tion  now  before  the  Senate  would  end  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of 

the^  constitutional    right    to    near        ^^  ^^^^  practice,  and  that  is  the  heart  of  the  interstate  traffic  in  firearms. 

Ucenslng  and  VeglstratlVn* would  be  the   legislation.   I  support    this   bill   be-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

unduly  expensive  and  Inconvenient.       20  cause  it  is  a  necessary  step  to  control  the  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 

New  laws  would  be  a  first  step  toward  unlawful  use  and  possession  of  firearms,  from  Montana? 

an  outright  ban  on  gun  ownership-.        26  control  that  cannot  be  accomplished  by  There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 

other 11  the  individual  States  acting  alone.  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

11.  Should  minors  be  permitted  to  carry  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  in  the  con-  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
a  gun  when  accompanied  by  a  parent  or  duct  of  public  affairs,  and  in  debate  over  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final 
guardian  with  a  license,  and  to  obtain  a  public  issues,  that  very  often  an  issue  can  passage. 

license    after    completing    a    state-certified  become  clouded  and  confused  and  the  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 

course  In  handling  hunting  firearms  (slmi-  pubnc   become   misinformed   about   the  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  strike  aU 

lar  to  driver  education)?  jg^.^^  concerning  proposed  legislation.  I  after  the  enacting  clause  of  H.R.  17735 

Yes 72  think  that  this  has  happened  to  some  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  language 

No.- 19  extent  during  consideration  of  the  gun  of  S.  3633,  as  amended^ 

Undecided 9  control  bill.  Fears  have  arisen  in  spite  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 

Tv.^  noirnTr.Twr'  rMs^jnvn    r»«  a»n  o^  ^^^  ^^^ts.  The  fear  has  arisen  that  any  tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 

The  PRESID^Q  OFFICER.  DO  Sen-  ^^  control  measure  will  lead  to  confis-  Senator  from  Montana. 

^  ?*!  »*/^Qc  ^l  oLcT^f^f  T  ,H«iH  h^nir  ca^on  or  at  least  significantly  interfere  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Mosa.  Mr  iresiaent,  i  yieia  oacK  ^j^,j^  ^j^g  sportsman,  the  hunter,  or  the  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 

x^r^^riffT  ?LI^''K»i^tv,»  r.^.„^ir,A^,.  citizen  who  owns  a  gun  for  the  protection  tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  in 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  ^j  j^  j^^yy  ^r  property.  This  is  simply  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

°^«  TOi-ammr'  r^wjnwj}    an  tim«  "0*  ^"^^'  ^^^  '^^  unfounded  notion  con-  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PREfaiDiNQ  Oi'i'iot.K.  All  lunc  jjj^^gg  ^^  Intrude  into  the  debate  and  The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  ques- 

havmg  been  yielded  oacK,  tne  question  j^^j^jg  g^^y  ^  ^^^^  constituencies.  I  am  tion  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 

is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment.  confident  that  these  fears  will  be  proved  ment  and  third  reading  of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  i^ut>t.tii<,.  Mr.  tTesiaeni,  a  par-  groundless  by  experience  when  this  legis-  The  amendment  was  ordered   to  be 

-^Tm^oi^Ki  nTPPTrTO  t^p  <spn  Nation  becomes  law.  But  in  the  meantime,  engrossed  and  the  bUl  to  be  read  a  third 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  before  those  citizens  in  our  constituoicies  time 

M.  taV^otj^t  w»  o«  ,-«h„«  «„  fv,n  ^^°  ^*^^  opposed   gun   control   learn  Tlie  bUl  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  are  voting  on  the  ^^^g^^  t^e  actual  effects  of  this  legislation  __^^______ 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah,  is  ^^^e  and  learn  that  it  is  to  their  benefit, 

that  correct?  ^^  jg  q^  ^uty,  as  responsible  public  of-  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  flcials.  to  see  that  this  necessary  step  to  ^r  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  may 

ator  Is  correct^                       .      ^„  ^    ,  regulate  the  Interstate  traffic  in  firearms  j  ^ave  1  minute  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  A  yea  vote  will  be  in  is  taken.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
favor  of  creating  the  joint  committee.  The  passage  of  S.  3633  is  a  modest  step  ator  from  Montana  is  recognized, 
and  a  vote  of  nay  will  be  against  creat-  indeed  in  the  regulation  of  the  use  of  Mr   MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
ing  it,  as  a  part  of  this  bill.  Is  that  cor-  firearms.  The  job  of  providing  methods  the  information  of  the  Senate,  in  addi- 
^^^"^  whereby  people  who  are  incompetent  to  tion  to  the  schedule  which  was  given 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  That  Is  own  a  firearm  are  effectively  prevented  when  the  distinguished  minority  leader 

correct.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  from  doing  so  has  been  left  to  the  States,  asked  the  question  earlier  this  afternoon, 

the   amendment  of   the   Senator   from  But  this  Is  a  job  that  must  be  done  and  it  is  anticipated  that  following  Thursday, 

Utah.  [Putting  the  question.]  i  am  hopeful  that  the  action  we  take  we  might  take  up  the  merchant  marine 

The  nays  appear  to  have  it.  here  todiay  will  encourage  and  stimulate  subsidies,  Calendar  No.  1413,  KR.  17524. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  a  State  governments  to  pass  the  laws  at  and  Calendar  No.  1467,  S.  927,  a  bill  to 

division.  the  local  level  which  vdll  see  to  It  that  amend   the   Interstate   Commerce   Act. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  re-  the  job  Is  done.  It  is  imacceptable  and  These  are  all  probabilities.  It  is  also 

jected.  we  cannot  afford  to  be  so  cavalier  toward  anticipated    that    we    might    take    up 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the  the  present  situation  which  allows  any  Calendar  No.  1489,  HJl.  18786,  an  act  to 
heart  of  the  problem  which  the  Congress  crook,  any  drug  addict,  any  alcoholic,  amend  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
faces  in  its  effort  to  enact  firearms  legis-  any  person  in  a  fit  of  passion  to  buy  a  Retirement  Act  of  1964;  Calendar  No. 
latlon  is  how  to  balance  the  interests  of  gun  without  any  control  from  the  com-  1521,  HJl.  1340,  the  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
legitimate  sportsmen  and  other  citizens  munlty  in  which  that  person  lives.  way  bill;  and  Calendar  No.  1551,  S.  3406. 
who  need  and  use  firearms  with  the  pub-  Mr.  President,  bringing  about  the  the  Alaskan  lands  bill. 
lie  Interest  which  requires  a  measure  of  much  discussed  condition  of  law  and  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  that 
safety  to  prevent  illegal  use  of  firearms,  order  in  this  Nation  will  only  be  possible  the  Defense  appropriations  bill  will  be 
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out  In  time  so  that 
on  Monday. 

If  there  is  no  objection 
the  Senate  to  that 
we  will  do.  And  tha 
the  Fortas  nomlnat  on 


on  the  part  of 

:  equest.  that  is  what 

wiU  be  followed  by 


The  Senate 
of  the  bill  (S.  3633 ) 
United  States  Code, 
control  of  the 


arms. 

The  PRESIDING 
having  been  read 
question  is.  Shall  it 
tion,  the  yeas  and 


Mr.  MANSFIELD 
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it  can  be  taken  up 


NAYS— 17 


GUN  CONTRO  -  ACT  OF  1968 

resuned 


the  consideration 

to  amend  title  18, 

to  provide  for  better 

interstate  traffic  in  flre- 


OFFICER.  The  bill 
iie  third  time,  the 
pass?  On  this  ques- 
nays  have  been  or- 


dered, and  the  cleilc  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proc  eeded  to  call  the  roll. 


(When  his  name  was 


called) .  On  this  voqe  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon*  [Mr.  Morsi  ] .  If  he  were  present 
ancl  votnig.  he  woild  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  therefore  Withhold  my  vote. 

The  bill  clerk  resumed  and  concluded 
the  call  of  the  roll.  [ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  :hat  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartli  ;tt],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fu  .bright],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [M'.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Oovxrn],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney],  t  tie  Senator  from  Ore- 


gon [Mr.  MoRSi], 


uid  the  Senator  from 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayb 

Bogga 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  V». 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

aark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnick 

Brrln 

Fong 

Ooodell 

Oore 


Maine    [Mr.   Mus^n],   are   necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  annoiiice  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuLBRiGHT],  £nd  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Oruenpyg],  would  each  vote 
"nay. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith] 
are  necessarily  abs  int. 

If  present  and  vo  ;lng,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennet  ]  would  vote  "nay." 

Also,  if  present  a  id  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr4  Sbuth]  would  vote 
•yea." 

The  result  was 
nays  17.  as  follows: 


announced— yeas  70. 


(No.    184  Leg.] 
YE.  LS— 70 

Orlffli 

Hans*  a 

HarrU 

Hart 

Hartkh 

Hatfield 

Hlcke  Uooper 

HUl 

HoUi 

Hruslfe 

InoujB 

Jackon 

Javlt 

Jordi  n.  N.O. 

Jordi  a.  Idaho 

KeniBdy 

Kuctel 

Launlie 

Magiuson 

Mclntyre 

MlUcr 

Monilale 

Mont  lya 

Mort  m 


Murphy 

Nelson 

Pastors 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Prouty 

Prozmlrs 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Scott 

Smathers 

Sparkman 
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So  the  bill  (H.R.  17735)  was  passed. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  in  the  engrossment  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  to  H.R.  17735,  be  au- 
thorized to  make  technical  and  clerical 
corrections. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
1486,  S.  3633,  the  Senate  bill  on  the 
control  of  interstate  traffic  in  firearms, 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  with  a  re- 
sounding vote  the  Senate  has  declared 
itself  today  on  the  side  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  prevention  of  gun  crimes.  The 
[Missage  of  this  firearms  control  bill  gives 
to  law  enforcement  the  legal  tools  to  halt 
the  secret,  untrammeled  flood  of  fire- 
arms across  State  and  city  lines  in  vio- 
lation of  State  laws  and  local  ordinances. 
It  will  also  prevent  the  violation  of  a 
parent's  rights  to  know  what  his  children 
are  purchasing  and  will  curtail  the  viola- 
tion of  every  citizen's  right  to  safety  of 
life  and  limb. 

The  Senate  has  acknowledged  the  In- 
creased use  of  firearms  in  an  escalating 
crime  rate.  And  it  has  acknowledged  its 
responsibility  to  regulate  Interstate  com- 
merce for  the  benefit  of  the  majority  of 
this  Nation's  people.  By  admitting  the 
growth  of  our  Nation  into  an  interde- 
pendent complex,  this  body  has  shown 
itself  capable  of  resolving,  within  its 
legislative  limits,  contemporary  prob- 
lems while  preserving  our  particularly 
American  traditions.  This  Is  no  small  ac- 
complishment and  should  be  a  source  of 
pride  to  each  Member  here. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  8  years  ago  this 
month  that  I  first  talked  about  the  gun 
problem  with  my  colleagues  on  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Subcommittee  and  with 
the  outstanding  staff  members  of  that 
committee.  And  it  was  a  short  time  later, 
at  the  death  of  Senator  Hennings.  that 
I  was  assigned  the  chairmanship  of  that 
subcommittee. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  under- 
stand that  this  day,  after  the  passage  of 
the  firearms  control  bill  in  the  Senate.  Is 
one  that  I  shall  not  forget. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  their  great 
help  in  the  long  struggle  to  bring  about 


a  better  and  more  sensible  gun-control 
law. 

Ilie  passage  of  this  bill  is  not  a  parti- 
san matter  in  any  sense.  It  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  without  the  help  of 
outstanding  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  our  majority 
leader.  Senator  Mansfield;  and  to  Sena- 
tor Robert  Byrd  and  Senator  Russell 
Long,  as  well  as  to  Senator  Everett 
DiRKSEN  and  Senator  Thomas  Kucrel, 
for  their  sustained  interest  in  this  prob- 
lem and  their  help  with  respect  to  it. 

Senator  Roman  Hruska,  of  Nebraska, 
has  truly  made  the  passage  of  this  bill 
possible.  Without  ills  diligent  work,  we 
never  could  have  reached  this  hour. 
Through  this  association,  my  respect 
for  him  as  a  man  of  unusual  intellectual 
capability  and  a  man  of  great  honor  has 
grown  immensely. 

For  the  duration  of  subcommittee  in- 
vestigation, executive  consideration,  and 
now  the  floor  debate,  the  issue  of  appro- 
priate flrearms  control  has  been  pushed 
forward  and  questioned  thoroughly  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Ne- 
braska. He  has  made  this  legislation  bet- 
ter for  his  scrutiny.  I  thank  him  for  his 
very  real  and  valuable  service. 

Other  memt>ers  of  the  subcommittee, 
particularly  Senator  Tydings,  Senator 
FoNG,  and  Senator  Kennedy  have  made 
mighty  efforts  during  the  last  several 
years  to  move  this  legislation  onto  the 
floor  for  debate.  They  have,  on  the  two 
occasions  of  firearms  control  debate  this 
year,  made  outstanding  contilbutions.  I 
commend  them  for  their  hard  work,  their 
continued  support  and  cooperation. 

This  I  must  also  say  about  all  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee,  some  of  whom 
did  not  agree  with  all,  or  in  some  cases 
even  any,  of  the  asi)ects  of  this  legisla- 
tion, but  who  were  always  diUgent  and 
interested  and  helpful.  I  want  to  ac- 
knowledge particularly  the  courtesy  and 
help  of  the  chairman.  Senator  Eastland. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  friendship,  the 
great  work,  the  great  talent,  and  the 
great  devotion,  of  the  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee, in  particular,  the  Staff  Di- 
rector, Mr.  Carl  Perlan.  Mr.  William 
Mooney.  Mr.  Gene  Gleason.  Mr.  Peter 
Frelvalds.  Miss  Anne  Ketcham.  Miss 
Elizabeth  DePaulo.  Miss  Nancy  Smith, 
Mrs.  Julia  Frank.  Mrs.  Sandra  Ganyon. 
Miss  Marguerite  Brase,  and  Miss  Mari- 
lyn Engemann. 

They  really  did  the  hardest  work,  and 
I  am  personally  grateful  to  them.  I  be- 
lieve I  express  the  sentiments  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  Congress  in  publicly 
thanking  them. 

To  all  who  participated  in  this  debate 
and  in  the  work  that  led  to  it.  I  express 
my  gratitude.  Citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  this 
piece  of  legislation  and  to  be  proud  of  the 
men  who  represent  them  here.  The  Sen- 
ate has  enacted  a  strong  affirmation  of 
the  Pederal-State-local  cooperation 
which  makes  possible  safe  communities, 
secure  under  law  and  confident  of  order. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
vote  on  final  passage  of  this  measure 
speaks  abundantly  for  the  splendid  job 
performed  by  the  principal  sponsors  of 
gim  legislation.  Leading  the  way  on  the 
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long-gim  mall-order  ban,  of  course,  was 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DooDl.  lUs  vast  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, his  fine  presentation,  his  long  ex- 
perience with  the  matter  did  so  much  to 
make  Senate  passage  a  certainty.  Sena- 
tor DoDD  deserves  the  highest  praise  of 
the  Senate  for  this  success. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings]  Is  similarly  to  be  commended 
for  his  work  on  the  bill  and  particularly 
for  his  strong  effort  to  obtain  registra- 
tion and  licensing  provisions.  He  has 
joined  the  battle  for  effective  gim  legis- 
lation and  we  are  grateful. 

'Hie  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  deserves  our  commendation  for 
his  splendid  cooperation  and  his  strong 
support  of  many  features  of  the  proposal. 
He  too  deserves  our  highest  praise. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  Senators 
who  deserve  commendation.  Those  who 
offered  their  views,  their  amendments, 
their  suggestions  are  to  be  thanked.  The 
debate  reached  the  highest  traditions  of 
the  Senate.  The  advocacy  displayed  by 
all  participants  was  of  the  highest  cali- 
ber. I  wish  to  thank  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  for  such  efficient,  orderly,  and  out- 
standing action. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  for  the 
very  complete  grasp  they  had  of  the 
items  contained  in  this  bill.  The  pres- 
entations were  made  without  acrimony. 
They  obviously  intended  to  inform  all 
Senators  who  are  not  members  of  the 
committee  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  various  issues  as  they  were  viewed 
by  these  men. 

The  Senate  has  spent  3  days  in  the 
consideration  of  the  bill.  It  was  very 
complicated.  As  for  myself,  I  ceui  say 
with  great  certainty  that  I  was  fully  in- 
formed on  each  of  the  metisures  that 
came  before  the  Senate. 

So  I  take  off  my  hat  to  Senator  Dodd. 
Senator  Hruska.  and  Senator  Tydings 
for  their  very  complete  knowledge  of  the 
bill  and  the  presentation  they  made,  re- 
spectively, of  their  views  on  the  separate 
measures. 


ARTHUR  RIKE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1315,  S.  2214. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2214) 
for  the  relief  of  Arthur  Rlke. 

The  PRESIDING  OITICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  blU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this  bill, 
sponsored  by  Senator  Burdick,  would 
confer  jurisdiction  upon  the  UB.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  North  Dakota  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment 
upon  a  claim  by  Arthur  Rike.  It  would 
waive  the  defenses  of  the  United  States 
based  on  the  statute  of  limitations, 
laches,  or  any  previous  proceedings  in 
said  district  court. 

The  report  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 


ment on  this  bill  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  states  In  part  as  follows: 

Our  records  disclose  that  on  February  23, 
1967.  Arthur  Rlke  filed  a  clvU  tort  action  in 
the  District  Court,  First  Judicial  District, 
Onmd  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  against  David  John 
Mersey  a  postal  employee.  The  suit  demanded 
damages  of  $37,905  for  alleged  injuries  sus- 
tained by  Mr.  Rike  as  a  result  of  a  collision 
on  December  24,  1964,  between  Mr.  Hike's 
automobile  and  that  of  Mr.  Mersey,  who  was 
acting  within  the  scope  of  his  Federal  em- 
ployment. At  the  request  of  the  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  the  action  was  removed  to  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  North 
Dakota  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  2679(d),  and 
the  United  States  was  substituted  as  a  party 
defendant  in  place  of  Mr.  Mersey.  The  Oov- 
ernment  then  moved  to  dismiss  the  suit  on 
the  ground  that  plaintiff's  cause  of  action 
was  barred  by  the  2-year  Federal  statute  of 
limitations,  28  U.S.C.  2401(b).  The  court 
granted  the  Government's  motion,  dismissing 
the  suit  on  November  19,  1967. 

The  Department  opposes  enactment  of  S. 
2214.  This  bin  would,  in  effect,  nullify  the 
above  court  proceedings  and  allow  Mr.  Rlke 
an  additional  year  within  which  to  bring 
suit.  In  the  82d  Congress  this  committee.  In 
Its  report  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  23,  de- 
clared that  It  "would  not  relieve  a  claimant 
of  a  statute  of  limitations  except  for  'good 
cause'  shown  •  •  •."  We  see  no  evidence  of 
"good  cause"  In  this  case  to  grant  the  relief 
which  would  be  afforded  by  S.  2214. 

The  sponsor  of  the  bill  takes  exception 
to  the  position  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment that  there  was  no  showing  of  a 
"good  cause"  for  extending  the  statute 
of  limitations.  He  states: 

I  feel  that  I  must  take  exception  to  this. 
Mr.  Bike  was  lulled  Into  believing  that  the 
U.S.  Government  was  not  a  party  to  claims 
arising  out  of  an  automobile  accident  in 
which  he  and  David  John  Mersy  were  the 
drivers.  The  only  reason  that  action  was  not 
filed  within  the  statute  of  limitations  Is  a 
belief  on  the  pert  of  Mr.  Rlke  and  his  at- 
torney, supported  by  statements  made  by 
representatives  of  the  Insurance  company 
and  the  U.S.  Post  Office,  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  a  party  to  this  suit.  In  a  dep- 
osition taken  by  Mr.  Rlke's  attorney,  the 
postal  Inspector  did  not  deny  that  he  had 
made  such  a  statement. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  is  a  good  and 
sufficient  cause  for  the  Judiciary  Committee 
to  favorably  report  S.  2214.  The  only  thing 
this  bin  would  do  is  to  give  Arthxir  Rlke  the 
day  In  court  which  he  has  so  far  been  denied. 

The  stat«nent  that  Mr.  Rike  "was 
lulled  into  believing  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment was  not  a  party  to  claims  arising 
out  of"  this  accident  has  been  noted. 
However,  a  copy  of  the  deposition  of  the 
postal  Inspector  referred  to  by  the  spon- 
sor of  the  bill  has  been  made  available  by 
the  Post  Office  Department.  Its  contents 
are  relevant  to  this  question.  Therefore,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  deposition  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  deposition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

In  the  U.S.  District  Cotntr  for  the  North- 
eastern DisxucT  or  North  Dakota,  North- 
EAsrsBN  Divmoif,  Artrxts  Rikx,  Puinmrr, 
V.  David  J.  Mbrst,  Detknoant 
Deposition  of  Paul  E.  VanRoasum,  taken 
by  and  for  the  Plaintiff,  pursuant  to  notice 
served  upon  the  attorneys,  under  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for  the  United 
States  District  Court.  District  of  North  Da- 
kota, Northeastern  Division.  The  deposition 
was  taken  in  the  Grand  Forks  County  Court 


House  at  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota  on  Mon- 
day. May  8th.  1967. 

Appearances:  Mr.  Byron  L.  Edwards,  On 
behalf  of  the  Plaintiff.  Mr.  Timothy  Davlee, 
On  behalf  of  the  defendant.  Mr.  Richard 
V.  Boulger,  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney.  On  be- 
half of  the  Government. 

STIPULATION 

It  is  stipulated  by  and  between  counsel  for 
the  parties  that  the  notice  of  filing  of  the 
deposition  is  waived,  that  the  reporter  may 
transcribe  bis  notes  out  of  the  presence  of 
the  said  deponent,  Paul  E.  VanRossum,  that 
the  signature  of  the  said  deponent  to  the 
transcript  of  his  deposition  is  expressly 
waived,  and  that  said  deposition  is  to  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  though  signed 
by  the  said  deponent. 
[Monday  afternoon  session.  May  8.  1067] 

Paul  E.  VanRossum  being  by  the  Notary 
first  duly  sworn,  as  hereinafter  certified, 
deposes  and  says  as  follows: 

DIRECT    EXAMINATION 

Mr.  Edwards.  Let  the  record  show  that  the 
deposition  of  Mr.  VanRossimi  Is  taken  pur- 
suant to  notice,  under  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil   Procedure,   and   that  notice   of  filing 
of  the  deposition  is  hereby  waived. 

Mr.  Davies.  That  is  agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  BoTrLGEB..  Agreeable  to  the  Government. 
By  Mr.  Edwards: 

Q.  Will  you  state  your  name  please? 

A.  Paul  E.  VanRossum. 

Q.  What  is  your  age? 

A.  My  age  is  40. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? 

A.  2528  Eighth  Avenue  North,  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? 

A.  I  am  employed  by  the  postofflce  depart- 
ment as  a  postal  inspector. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  so  employed? 

A.  By  the  postofflce  department?,  or  as  an 
inspector? 

Q.  Well,  first  by  the  postofflce  department. 

A.  Since  January  1948,  and  since  around 
the  first  of  or  middle  of  April  of  1964  as  a 
postal  inspector. 

Q.  And  you  are  employed  at  the  Grand 
Forks,  North  Dakota  postofflce? 

A.  Well,  my  domicile  is  located  In  the 
Grand  Porks  Postofflce  Building. 

Q.  And  do  you  work  out  of  some  district 
or  division? 

A.  Division  headquarters  at  Saint  Paul. 
Minnesota. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  assigned  at 
Grand  Forks? 

A.  I  believe  I  arrived  here  on  December  27 
or  28,  around  that  period,  in  1964. 

Q.  And  was  there  a  postal  inspector  at 
Grand  Forks  prior  to  your  arriving  here? 

A.  C.  D.  Ellington  was  here  approximately 
eighteen  months  prior  to  that.  The  domicile 
had  been  vacant  for  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  Where  had  you  worked  prior  to  coming 
to  Grand  Forks? 

A.  This  was  my  first  assignment  as  pKJStal 
inspector. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  your  postal  work 
prior  to  being  a  postal  Inspector? 

A.  I  started  out  as  a  city  clerk  and  carrier, 
and  then  I  went  to  assistant  postmaster,  in 
a  town  in  Wisconsin. 

Q.  After  arriving  at  Grand  Forks,  did  you 
have  occasion  to  investigate  an  accident  in- 
volving David  Mersy  and  an  Arthur  Rlke? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  vnien  did  you  commence  your  investi- 
gation of  this  accident? 

A.  January  26  was  the  first  day.  1965. 

Q.  And  what  did  your  investigation  con- 
sist of  at  that  time? 

A.  Well,  the  actual  investigation  is  based 
upon  a  memorandum  submitted  by  the  post- 
master advising  the  inspection  service  of 
the  accident — when  I  receive  the  case — then 
I  would  make  the  investigation  to  determine 
that  the  employee  involved  In  the  accident 
was  in  bis  official  capacity.  And  I  attempt 
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to  obUln  sUtamenta  from  any  of  the  par- 
ties Involved  or  any  Htnesaea. 

Q.  To  whom  do  yoi  report? 

A.  My  report  goes  t<  i  division  headquarters. 

Q.  And  that  la  loci  ted  where? 

A.  In   Saint  Paul.   Minnesota. 

Q.  And  when  you  stirted  thU  Investigation 
on  January  26,  did  yoi .  take  statements  from 
the  parties  Involved  1 1  that  time? 

A.  I  took  a  Btatemei  it  from  David  J.  Mersy 
on  May  8,  1985;  and  klso  a  statement  from 
Thomas  M.  Ollmour  (  n  the  6th  of  May  'Bfi. 

Q.  So  was  that  the  :  Irst  part  of  joui  active 
Investigation   In   this   case? 

A.  No,  not — I  wouldn't  say  It  would  be  the 
first  part  of  It.  To  bigln  with,  really,  when 
you're  Informed  of  Un  accident  a  month 
after  It  happens.  yobTe  going  to  have  to 
go  to  the  police  department  to  obtain  some 
of  their  records  becakise  you  have  nothing 
yourself.  I  talked  to  Ihe  poUce  department; 
and  I  telked  to  the  snpervlsors  at  the  post- 
office,  who  made  an  investigation  of  the 
accident  at  the  time 

Q.  Did  you  take  stajtements  from  the  su- 
pervisors? .. 

A^  No,  I  ^d  not. 

Q.  I  show  you  wha ;  has  been  marked  «■ 
Plaintiff's  Exhibit  9  and  will  ask  you  If 
you  can  Identify  this? 

A.  Tes,  I  would  say  that  Is  the  statement 
that  I  took  from  Davl  X  3.  Hens  on  May  8th 
of  '66. 

Q.  And  this  la  a  ]ihotocopy  that  you're 
examining  at  this  tlmt  7 


A.  Yes.  It  was 
Q.  And  do  you  have 
statement  in  your  Oles 
A.  Yes,  I  have 
Q.  Is  the  pbotocopfr 


a  carbon  copy  of  this 
at  this  time? 

^.  ._ ^ ^  which  you  have  ex- 
amined as  Plaintiffs"  frio.  9  a  true  and  cor- 
rect copy  of  the  carbm  copy  that  you  have 
in  your  possession? 

A.  I  would  say  It  woiUd  be.  without  reading 
the  whole  thing  altogether,  but  it  appears 
to  me  It  would  be  the  same.  It  would  be  an 
exact  copy   of  my  st  itement  that  I   took. 

Mr.  Edwards.  At  this  time  we  will  offer  Into 
evidence  Plaintiff's  Exli  Iblt  No.  9. 

Mr.  Botn^cES.  No  objection  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Davixs.  No  objec  Ion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Edwakdi  )  Now  with  reference 
to  Plaintiff's  Exhibit  Ho.  9.  Mr.  VanBoasum, 
I  notice  this  is  typewritten.  Did  you  do  the 
typing  yourself?  [ 

A.  I  couldn't  answer  that  for  sure.  Either 
I  did  It.  or  my  stenographer  did  it. 

Q.  And  then  after  It  was  typed,  did  you 
have  Mr.  Mersy  reat^  and  sign  this  state- 
ment? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  I  notice 
sworn  statement  or 

A.  It  Is. 

Q.  And  you  took  the  acknowledgmeht? 

A.  Right.  / 

Q.  And  does  thl«  [statement  contain  all 
of  the  Information  wjilch  Mr.  Mersy  gave  to 
you  relative  to  the  fa  :ts  of  the  accident  and 
relative  to  his  empU  yment  at  the  time  of 
the  accident? 

A.  I  would  say  it  do  is. 

Q.  Had  you  questl  >ned  Mr.  Mersy  at  all 
regarding  the  deliver  r  of  mall  that  be  was 
making  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  as  to 
where  he  had  come  Irom  Immediately  prior 
thereto,  and  where  h  t  was  going,  outside  of 
what  Is   in   this  stat  sment? 

A.  Let's  see — yes.  I  would  say  I  questioned 
him.  And  the  answer  he  gave  me.  accord- 
ing to  the  statemen  ;.  he  said  that.  "I  had 
finished  delivering  t  le  Items  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town  an  1  he  was  going  to  the 
north  side,  as  I  had  some  items  to  deliver 
there." 

Q.  Did  you  queetli  in  Mr.  Mersy  at  all  as 
to  where  his  last  i  top  was  prior  to  the 
accident? 

A.  I  don't  recall 


Is  In  the  form  of  a 
Idavlt,  Is  that  correct? 


Q.  At  any  time  did  Mr.  Mersy  tell  you  that 
he  had  Just  been  at  his  father-in-law's  house 
on  Maple  Avenue? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Had  you  uncovered  that  Information  at 
all  during  the  course  of  Inveetlgatloa? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  personally  Interview  Mr.  Mersy 
before  preparing  the  afDdavlt-statement  that 
Is  in  evidence  here? 

A.  Yes,  I  interviewed  him,  and  he  gave  me 
a  copy  of  the  statement  that  he  had  either 
furnished  his  Insurance  company  or  your 
firm,  and  with  the  information  that  he  gave 
me  and  a  copy  of  this — this  Is  where  the 
statement    actually    came    from.    In    other 

words,  I  reviewed  the 

Q.  Prom  that 

A.  — I  reviewed  the  statement  that  be  bad 
made  to  the  insurance  company.  Item  for 
Item,  and  then  this  Is  where  this  one  was 
drawn  from — what  he  said  In  thU  statement 
here  (Indicating  Plaintiff's  Exhibit  No.  9). 

Q.  Then,  Mr.  VanRossum,  I  will  show  you 
Plaintiff's  Exhibit  No.  10  and  ask  you  U  you 
can  identify  that? 

A.  This  would  appear  to  be  an  Identical 
copy  of  the  affidavit  that  I  took,  or  state- 
ment that  I  took  from  Thomas  M.  Gilmour 
on  the  6th  day  of  May  at  Grand  Porks. 

Q.  And  do  you  have  a  carbon  copy  of  this 
statement  in  your  file? 
A.  Yes,  I  have. 

Q.  And  is  the  exhibit,  which  is  a  photo- 
copy, a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  carbon 
which  you  have? 

A.  I  would  say  It  is. 

Q.  Was  this  statement  taken  In  the  normal 
course  of  your  business  pursuits  in  connec- 
tion with  your  employment? 

A.  Yes;  this  was  taken  in  the  normal  course 
of  the  investigation  of  an  accident. 

Mr.  Edwabos.  At   this  time  we  offer  into 
evidence  Plaintiff's  Exhibit  No.  10. 
Mr.  DATixa.  No  objection. 
Mr  BouuiB.  No  objection. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Edwabos)  Mr.  VanBoasum,  with 
reference  to  Plaintiff's  Exhibit  No.  10,  was 
this  affidavit-statement  taken  In  the  same 
manner    in    which    the    previous    affidavit- 
statement  was  taken? 

A.  I  think  this  statement  was  taken  in  my 
office.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  think  that  I 
typed  this  one  out  myself — I  wouldn't  say 
for  sure — but  I  had  Thomas  Gilmour  up  In 
my  office  after  school  this  6th  day  of  Btay. 
I  think  it  was— unlen  It  was  In  the  after- 
noon or  Saturday  or  something  like  that — 
I  am  not  really  sure. 

Q.  And  in  connection  with  your  Investi- 
gation herewith,  did  you  at  any  time  make 
personal  contact  with  Mr.  Hike? 

A.  I  attempted  to  make  contact  with  Mr. 
Rike  through  hU  attorney. 

Q.  So  you  had  no  personal  conversation 
or  contact  with  Mr.  Rlke? 

A.  No,  I  did  not  talk  to  Mr.  RlKc.  T  dont 
believe,  at  all.  I  talked  to  his  wife  at  one 
time. 

Q.  Then  was  that  conversation  by  tele- 
phone or  personally? 

A.  This  conversation  was  by  telephone. 
Q.  And  what  was  the  date  of  that  con- 
versation? 
A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.   Was   it   through   Mrs.   Rlke   that  you 
learned  that  Mr.  Rlke  had  employed  an  at- 
torney? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  she  advise  you  as  to  who  the 
attorneys  were? 
A.  Yea. 

Q.  And  after  that  you  then  made  contact 
with  the  attorneys,  is  that  correct? 
A.  Right. 

Q.  And  In  making  that  contact,  you  made 
that  with  myself? 
A.  Right. 

Q.  And  you  made  that  contact  on  May  7. 
1966  at  about  10:16  ajn.? 

A.  My  records  show  May  6th,   1966. 


Q.  Do  they  show  a  time? 

A.  No,  they  do  not. 

Q.  Was  that  a  personal  contact  on  your 
part? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  my  office? 

A.  Yes,  It  was. 

Q.  And  at  that  time  it  was  when  my  of- 
fice was  located  in  the  Bed  River  National 
Bank  BuUding  at  Grand  Porks? 

A.  Right. 

Q.  And  I  believe  you  were  at  my  office  for 
a  period  of  about  30  to  46  minutes,  la  that 
correct? 

A.  I  would  say  that's  about  the  length  of 
time,  yes. 

Q.  And  at  that  time  you  made  inquiry  of 
me  relative  to  the  injuries  sustained  by  Mr. 

Rlke? 

A.  Yes.  Our  instructions  contemplate  that 
we  will  attempt  to  obtain  a  statement  from 
any  person  involved  in  an  accident  with  a 
driver  of  a  vehicle  employed  by  the  post  office 
department,  and  through — we're  supposed  to 
get  it  through  the  attorney,  if  we  know  that 
he's  represented  by  an  attorney. 

Q.  And  at  that  time  did  you  ask  me  If  I  had 
a  statement  from  Mr.  Rlke? 

A.  I  believe  that  I  asked  you  If  you  would 
obtain  one  for  me.  and  you  stated  that  there 
woxUd  be  a  possibility  of  you  getting  a  state- 
ment from  Mr.  Rlke  so  that  I  could  transmit 
It  to  the  department. 

Q.  Mr.  VanRossum.  isn't  It  correct  that, 
with  reference  to  the  matter  of  a  statement 
from  Mr.  Rike.  that  I  advised  you  that  I  had 
been  contacted  by  his  Insurance  company 
and  that — because  of  their  being  involved  In 
the  matter — that  I  did  not  have  a  statement 
from  Mr.  Rike,  nor  did  I  contemplate  giving 
any  statements  relative  to  his  version  of  the 
accident  and  Ills  personal  statement  as  to 
what  injuries  he  may  have  sustained  as  a  re- 
sult thereof? 

A.  I  think  you're  going  to  have  to  repeat 
that  one  over  for  me. 

(Question  read  by  the  Reporter). 
A.  I'm  afraid  I  can't  answer  that.  I  cant 
remember,  really.  It's  quite  a  ways  back,  and 
my  records  show  that  you  had  said  that  you 
would  attempt  to  obtain  a  statement  from 
him. 

Q.  Well,  Isnt  it  correct  that  we  also  fiuther 
discussed  the  matter  of  medical  reports,  as 
to  the  Injuries  sustained  by  Mr.  Rlke? 
A.  That's  correct. 

Q.  And  I  believe  it's  correct  that  I  advised 
you  that  I  did  not  have  medical  reports  at 
that  time,  but  that — if  and  when  I  should 
receive  them — that  I  had  no  objection  to 
medical  reports  in  connection  therewith? 

A.  According  to  my  records,  the  medical 
blllB  from  Doctor  Helm  and  Doctor  Gustaf- 
son,  at  the  Pargo  Hospital,  were  not  avail- 
able at  the  time  that  I  talked  to  you. 

Q.  And  that  would  be  bills  and  also  re- 
ports as  to 

A.  I  would 

Q. to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  In- 
juries, treatment,  and  any  prognosis? 
A.  I  would  imagine  so.  yes. 
Q.  I  believe  I  further  advised  you  that  Mr. 
Rlke  had  been  hospitalized  twice  in  Fargo 
up  to  the  time  that  you  made  the  contact 
with  me.  U  that  correct? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that's  what  your  records  of  that 
contact  BO  indicate? 

A.  My  records  indicate  that  Mr.  Rlke  had 
two  such  injuries  in  prevlotis  automobile 
accidents. 

Q.  Well,  as  a  result  of  this  accident,  did  I 
advise  you  that  he  had  been  hoepitaUzed 
twice  in  Pargo  during  the  course  of  treat- 
ment? 

A.  I  don't  recall.  I  first  knew  of  this  hos- 
pitalization from  his  wife.  And  I  would 
imagine  that,  if  he  was  hospitalized  in  Jan- 
uary when  I  talked  to  her— I  don't  recall 
whether  he  was  hospitalized  in  May  when  I 
was  talking  to  you. 
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Q.  With  reference  to  the  date  on  which 
you  contacted  me,  my  dally  office  records 
indicate  It  to  be  May  7.  Is  it  possible.  Mr. 
Van  Rossum,  that  May  7  Is  the  correct  date 
on  your  contact  of  my  office? 

A.  I  would  have  to  check  my  dally  record 
at  the  office  in  order  to  find  out  if  that  was 
the  correct  date — which  I  could  do. 

Q.  It  Is  possible,  is  that  correct? 

A.  There's  a  possibility,  yes. 

Q.  Well,  at  the  time  that  you  contacted  me. 
do  you  recall  my  talking  to  you  about  hav- 
ing been  contacted  by  Mr.  Mersy's  insurance 
company? 

A.  I  don't  recall. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  recall  whether  or  not 
I  bad  stated  that  Mr.  Mersy's  Insurance  com- 
pany wanted  medical  reports  as  soon  as  I 
was  able  to  obtain  them  from  the  doctors, 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Rike'c  injuries? 

A.  This  seems  like  I  can  remember  some- 
thing like  that,  but  I  wouldn't  want  to  say 
that  I  definitely  do  recall  thU. 

Q.  All  right.  Do  your  records  as  such  in- 
dicate anything  of  that  nature? 

A.  Repeat  that  question  again,  please. 

(The  last  two  questions  were  read  by  the 
Reporter) 

A.  My  record  does  not  show  anything  on 
that  order.  My  records  show  that,  if  and 
when  the  medical  statements  are  received, 
they  will  be  forwarded  along  with  any  other 
Information,  as  a  separate  report. 

Q.  And  at  the  time  that  you  made  contact 
with  me  at  my  office,  you  and  I  had  not  met 
prior  to  that  time,  is  that  correct? 

A.  That's  correct. 

Q.  And  when  you  came  into  my  office,  you 
extUblted  your  credentials  as  a  postal  inspec- 
tor and  introduced  yourself? 

A.  That's  correct. 

Q.  And  you  further  advised  me  as  to  the 
nature  of  your  contact  with  me  at  my  office, 
that  being  the  Mersy-Rlke  accident? 

A.  That's  correct. 

Q.  I  believe  you  also  Inquired  about  the 
passenger  in  the  Rike  vehicle  being — 

Mr.  Davits.  Mrs.  Rlke — that's  his  mother, 
Isn't  It? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Edwakos) — yes — being  Mrs. 
Rlke,  the  mother  of  the  driver? 

A.  Mrs.  Charles  Rike? 

Q.  That's  correct. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  also  inquired  as  to  whether  or 
not  I  knew  If  she  was  Injured  In  any  way 
as  a  result  of  the  accident? 

A.  Yes. 

q.  And  I  told  you  that  I  did  not  know  for 
sure,  because  I  was  not  representing  her, 
but  I  did  not  think  go  from  what  I  Icnew 
about  the  accident,  isn't  that  correct? 

A.  I  believe  that's  correct. 

Q.  And  isn't  It  further  correct  Mr.  Van 
Rossum.  In  making  contact  with  me  at  this 
time,  that  you  did  advise  that — as  part  of 
your  Investigation  and  In  making  your  re- 
ports— that  you  wanted  to  get  Information 
relative  to  the  nattire  and  extent  of  Injuries 
sustained? 

A.  Right. 

Q.  And  isn't  It  further  correct,  Mr.  Van- 
Rossum in  nuntlonlng  to  you  that  I  had 
been  contacted  by  Mr.  Mersy's  Insuirance 
company  that  I  had  stated  that  there  was 
Insurance  on  the  vehicle,  and  I  Inquired  of 
you  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Government 
was  Involved? 

A.  As  to  the  first  part — let's  just  repeat 
that. 

;The  last  question  was  read  by  the  Re- 
porter. ) 

A.  Well,  I'm  not  sure  about  what  you  said 
about  his  Insurance  company.  But  I  would 
imagine  that  you  did  ask  me  If  we  were 
Interested  In,  in  the  Investigation  of  the 
accident,  because  he  was — as  we  deter- 
mined— an  employee  of  the  department  at 
that  time. 

Q.  And  had  you  made  that  determination 
at  the  time  that  you  talked  to  me? 

A.  I  would  say — If  I  talked  to  you  on  May 


5th  and  did  not  take  a  sworn  statement  from 
Mr.  Mersy  until  the  8th — the  determination 
possibly  could  not  have  been  made;  although 
the  records  at  the  postofflce  would  indicate 
that  he  was  employed  at  the  time. 

Q.  But  It  is  possible  that  you  had  not 
made  any  such  determination  at  the  time 
that  you  talked  to  me,  in  view  of  the  status 
of  your  investigation? 

A.  I  don't  recall  whether  I  had  talked  to 
Mr.  Mersy  prior  to  my  talking  to  you. 

Q.  Do  you  remember — in  response  to  my 
inquiry  to  you,  after  stating  that  Mr.  Mersy 
had  Insurance,  and  I  inquired  about  the  Gov- 
eriunent  being  involved — that  you  replied  to 
the  effect  that  you  did  not  know  If  the  Gov- 
ernment was  Involved,  and  further  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Government  was  not  involved? 

A.  I  would  say  that — if  I  had  a  case  bear- 
ing on  an  accident  that  was  reported  by  the 
postmaster,  and  division  headquarters  Jack- 
eted such  case — that  I  would  automatically 
consider  that  I  was  Investigating  an  accident 
because  the  Government  was  Involved. 

Q.  But  do  you  recall  whether  or  not  you 
made  that  statement  to  me  In  my  office  at 
that  time? 

A.  No,  I  do  not  recall  that. 

Q.  After  this  contact  on  May  7,  1965,  did 
you  have  one  additional  contact  with  me  on 
June  7,  1965? 

A.  I  believe  I  did,  but  my  records  do  not 
show  the  date  I  contacted  you  the  second 
time.  I  would  have  to  again  refer  to  my  dally 
worksheet. 

Q.  And  was  that  second  contact  by  tele- 
phone? 

A.  I  don't  recall.  I  thought  it  was  a  per- 
sonal visit. 

Q.  And  it  could  be  that  it  was  a  telephone 
conversation? 

A.  It  could  be.  yes. 

Q.  And  at  that  time  you  inquired  if  I  had 
any  further  information  on  the  Rike  matter, 
and  I  advised  you  that  I  did  not,  that  we 
had  not  received  any  further  medical  in- 
formation, and  I  bad  no  additional  file  in- 
formation than  from  the  time  you  first  con- 
tacted me.  Is  that  correct? 

A.  I  would  say  that  I  contacted  you  to  ob- 
tain any  information  or  any  statements  that 
you  might  have  received  from  the  Rlkes.  And 
they  aren't  in  here,  so  I  would  say  that  you 
said  you  didn't  have  any. 

Q.  I  believe  the  only  other  contact  that  we 
have  had,  then,  Mr.  VanRossum,  was  In  the 
Fall  of  1966  on  a  matter  in  my  office  which 
concerned  other  postal  affairs  outside  of  this 
Rike  case,  isn't  that  correct? 

A.  I  believe  It  did  have  something  to  do 
with  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  from  the 
Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base. 

Q.  Right.  And  that  had  no  contact  with 
the  Mersy-Rike  case  at  all? 

A.  No,  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Mersy- 
Rlke  case. 

Q.  And  In  fact  at  that  time  we  did  not 
go  Into  the  Mersy-Rlke  case? 

A.  I  don't  believe  we  did. 

Q.  And  outside  of  that  then — having  be- 
come acquainted  with  each  other — the  only 
other  contact  we  have  bad  Is  seeing  each 
other  a  couple  times  socially  and  meeting  on 
the  street  to  say  hello,  is  that  correct? 

A.  That's  correct,  and  a  couple  of  times  In 
the  lobby  of  the  postofflce. 

Q.  Right.  And  during  those  times  we  have 
not  entered  into  discussion  or  conversations 
relative  to  the  Mersy-Rike  case? 

A.  Not  that  I  can  recall  at  all. 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  have  no  further  questions. 
CROSS  kxamtnatiok 
By  Mr.  Da  vies: 

Q.  Mr.  VanRossum,  do  you  recall  whether 
or  not  Mr.  Edwards  asked  you  on  what  basis 
the  Government  might  possibly  be  Involved 
In  this  claim? 

A.  No.  I  don't  believe  I  did.  I  can't  say  that 
I  could  recall  that. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  in  re- 
gard to  what  Mr.  Mersy  was  doing  at  the 
time  of  the  accident? 


A.  I  would  say  that — If  I  was  making  the 
Investigation— that  I  did  tell  Mr.  lUke  that 
he  was  employed  by  the  postofflce — 

Q.  "Mr.  Rlke"  or    'Mr.  Edwards"? 

A.  "Mr.  Edwards",  excuse  me — that  he  was 
employed  by  the  postofflce.  and  that  would 
be  the  reason  that  I  would  be  making  the 
investigation. 

Q.  Well  then  is  it  your  feeling  that  you 
must  have  mentioned  this  to  him  at  some- 
time during  your  conversation? 

A.  This  is  my  normal  procedure,  yes. 

Q.  When  you  had  your  second  contact  in 
June  of  '65,  did  Mr.  Edwards  ask  you  why 
the  Government  (the  postofflce  department) 
was  still  involved  In  this  claim? 

A.  I  don't  recall  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Edwards  has  asked  you  about  this 
statement — whether  c«-  not  you  said  to  him 
that  the  Government  was  not  Involved — 
did  you  ever  make  such  a  statement  to  him? 

A.  No,  I  didn't  make  a  statement  to  him 
that  the  Government  would  not  be  Involved. 
As  long  as  I  was  making  the  investigation, 
it's  automatic  that  they  would  be  involved. 

Q.  At  any  stage  of  the  Investigation,  was 
there  ever  any  Indication  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  Involved  in  this  claim? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  no. 

Q.  In  other  words,  any  time  he  would  have 
Inquired — at  the  stage  of  the  investigation — 
as  far  as  you  were  concerned,  the  Govern- 
ment was  still  involved? 

A.  I  would  say  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  discuss  with  Mr.  Edwards 
the  written  statement  that  you  had  taken 
from  Mr.  Mersy? 

A.  I  don  *t  believe  so. 

Q.  You  never  discussed  this  claim  with 
any  other  members  of  this  firm,  have  you, 
or  their  investigators? 

A.  I  don't  believe  so. 

Q.  And  you  have  never  discussed  it  with 
anybody  representing  Mersy's  Insurance  com- 
pany, have  you? 

A.  No.  I  don't  believe  so,  either. 

CBOSS  EXAMINATION   (FTTBTHER) 

By  Mr.  Bottlcer: 

Q.  Mr.  VanRossum,  If  there  was  a  deter- 
mination that  the  Government  was  not  in- 
volved— using  the  language  that  Mr.  Edwards 
used,  but  interpreting  that  as  meaning  that 
Mersy  was  not  a  Government  employee — 
would  It  be  your  function  to  Inform  Mr. 
Edwards  of  that  fact? 

A.  No,  I  would  inform  my  division  head- 
quarters of  that  fact  in  my  written  r^xjrt. 

Q.  And  if  Mr.  Mersy  were  on  the  rolls  but 
(for  some  reason  or  other)  was  not  within 
the  scope  of  his  employment  at  the  time 
of  the  accident,  would  it  be  your  function  to 
make  that  determination? 

A.  Yes,  It  would  be,  and  to  report  that 
fact  also. 

Q.  But  would  your  determination  be  final 
and  binding? 

A.  I  would  say  It  would  almost  have  to  be. 
The  only  thing  I  can  do  In  my  investiga- 
tion— as  long  as  it  took  place,  say,  a  month 
after  the  accident,  say  from  December  24th 
to  the  time  the  Postmaster  advised  division 
headquarters  that  there  was  a  personal- 
injury  accident — I  would  say  that  I  talked 
to  the  postmaster,  the  assistant  postmaster, 
and  anyone  else  that  possibly  had  anything 
to  do  with  it,  and  I  reviewed  their  accident 
records  there,  which  were  signed,  and  things 
like  this,  so  I  would  say  the  determination 
was  made  by  myself,  that  he  was  employed, 
and  that  would  be  the  final  determination. 

Q.  Well  if  for  smne  reason  he  was  em- 
ployed, but  at  the  time  of  the  accident  was 
doing  something  that  was  not  considered  as 
Government  work,  would  it  be  your  func- 
tion to  report  the  facts  or  to  make  the 
determination  ? 

A.  No,  I  would  report  the  facts,  whatever 
my  investigation  disclosed. 

Q.  And  if  you  made — assuming  you,  in 
your  call  upon  Mr.  Edwards  made  the  state- 
ment   that    the    Government    was    not    In- 
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In    effect    be    going 


volved — wouldn't    tou 
beyond  your  functli  tn? 

A.  Abeolutely. 

Q.  Now.  Mr.  Van:  toeaum,  you  have  almost 
20  years  with  the  p<  »tal  service? 

A.  That's  rlgbt. 

Q.  Would  you  d  stall  for  me  the  various 
poeitlons  that  you  1  lave  had?  Are  there  others 
than  clerk,  carrier,  and  assistant  postmas* 
ter?  Or  did  you  Jutnp  from  there? 

A.  I  went  from  carrier  to  clerk  to  as- 
sistant postmaster  :o  postal  inspector. 

Q.  And  as  a  resv  It  of  your  experience  In 
those  capacities,  aie  you  familiar  with  the 
Internal  workings  c  I  a  postofflce  such  as  the 
size  of  Grand  Forks' 

A.  I  would  say  tt  at  I  have  enough  experi- 
ence to  know  the  ntemal  workings  of  the 
office,  yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  the  poetofllce  that 
you  worked  In  befo  re  you  became  an  Inspec- 
tor? / 

A.  It  was  a  firs  ;-class  office.  It  Isnt  the 
size  of  Grand  Fork  i.  It's  smaller  than  Grand 
Forks  In  all  ways,  actually,  but  the  func- 
tions of  each  first  class  office — those  under 
a  million  dollars—^  rould  be  almost  Identical. 
-  Q.  Now  In  Oranc  Forks,  under  whom  does 
the  special -delivery  messenger  work? 

A.  I  believe  It's  assigned  to  either  the 
superintendent  of  malls  or  the  assistant 
superintendent.  Th  »y  more  or  less  have  split 
duties  down  there,  and  they're  required  to 
know  all  phases  tf  the  operation.  But  I 
would  Imagine  elth  ir  one  of  those  two  would 
assign   the   special-  delivery   messenger. 

Q.  And  Idr.  Meny  was  a  special -delivery 
messenger? 

A.  As  far  as  can  b '.  determined,  yes. 

Q.  And  furthenrore  he  was  a  Christmas 
temporary  speclal-d  ellvery  messenger? 

A.  As  far  as  the  ecords,  the  office  records 
show,  yes. 

Q.  And  when  a  s  >eclal  delivery  messenger 
goes  out — partlcula  rly  during  the  Christmas 
season — do  you  kn  2W  what  procedure  they 
use  as  to  delivery  of  mall? 

A.  I  would  say  th  it  practically  at  any  time, 
that  they  are  glveii  these  special  deliveries 
to  deliver,  and  It's  more  or  less  up  to  them 
on  which  route  or  which  way  they're  going 
to  take  this.  In  otl  ler  words,  you  can't  just 
have  somebody  Insl  le  lining  up  these  special 
deliveries  and  saylig,  "Tou  take  them  this 
way."  It  would  be  practically  automatic  for 
him  to  do  it  hlmsell . 

Q.  Now  it's  dlffe  'ent  with  a  city  carrier? 
He's  confined  to  a  ipeclfic  route? 

A.  Right. 

Q.  Is  there  a  prov  Islon  for  a  special  delivery 
messenger  to  have  1  inch? 

A.  I  would  lma(  Ine  there  would  be,  the 
same  as  a  city  carrli  r. 

Q.  And  what  Is  tfat  provision? 

A.  I  might  have  to  refresh  my  memory  be- 
cause I  haven't  reilly  studied  the  provision 
or — If  Ifs  changed  since  I've  left  the  post- 
office  that  I  come  ^ut  of.  But  when  a  carrier 
leaves,  say.  In  the  morning  at  nine  o'clock, 
he's  out  on  his  rou  te  and  he  can  automatical- 
ly have  a  half-hot  r  for  his  lunch.  And  when 
he  comes  back  li ,  It's  Just  deducted  from 
his  time. 

Q.  He  can  hav<  that  any  time  and  any 
place  he  wishes? 

A.  Well  It's  usially  a  set  time,  when  he 
reaches  a  certain  point  of  his  route,  this 
would  be  the  tine  that  he  would  take  It. 
It's  usually — they  try  to  arrange  It  so  It's 
close  to  his  home  or  close  to  a  place  to  eat. 
This  Is  on  a  city  ca  Tier. 

Q.  Well  what  al  out  thoee  who  work  In  a 
residential  area  a  >d  whose  home  Is  not  on 
their  route? 

A.  They've  got  n  hat  they  call  a  "drive-out" 
agreement  where  they  can  have  their  car 
there,  or  come  bac  v  to  their  car,  or  use  their 
car  to  go  home  for  lunch.  Or  If  they're  on  a 
city  mounted  route  they  would  automatically 
take  their  car  anh  drive  home  and  drive 
back. 


Q.  And  what  U  a  mounted  route? 

A.  It's  a  delivery  to  a  rural  box  on  the  out- 
skirts of  town. 

Q.  And  does  Grand  Forks  have  malUtera? 

A.  I  believe  they're  all  assigned  at  the  air 
base. 

Q.  The  reason  I  ask  Is  that  our  carrier  In 
Fargo  eats  hla  lunch  In  bis  mallster.  Now 
assuming  In  this  matter  that  Mr.  Mersy  had 
Just  come  from  Mr.  GUmour's  house,  would 
you  have  pointed  that  out  In  your  report? 

A.  If  my  Investigation  would  have  dis- 
closed that,  yes. 

Q.  Would  you  have  drawn  any  conclusions 
from  that? 

A.  No.  I  don't  believe  I  would  have  drawn 
a  conclusion.  In  my  conclusion  I  possibly 
would  have  said— In  my  conclusion  In  my 
report  I  would  have  pointed  this  out,  that 
he  was  not  In  employment  at  that  time.  But 
the  Investigation — according  to  what  I  have 
here — did  not  reveal  that  he  was  on  his 
lunch  break.  I  haven't  even  looked  to  find 
out  what  time  the  accident  happened, 
again — yes — 1:43  P.M..  I  have. 

Mr.  BouLoxB.  Could  I  have  that  last  an- 
swer, please? 

(The  last  answer  was  read  by  the  Re- 
porter.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BouLCKR)  Well  then  would  It 
be  your  Interpretation  that — If  he  had  had 
lunch  at  the  Gllmour  home,  but  was  In  his 
car  and  on  the  way  to  the  north  side  to 
deliver  additional  special  delivery  messages — 
that  he  had  not  again  started  employment? 

A.  I  don't  know  how  they  handle  these 
Christmas  assistants  but — say — If  a  city  car- 
rier has  a  half  hour  off  for  his  lunch  period 
(a  specified  half  hour,  say  from  12:00  to 
12:30).  and  be  doesn't  have  to  go  mto  the 
office  and  punch  out,  he  would  be  not  em- 
ployed at  that  period.  But  when  he  starts  his 
route  again — now,  starting  the  special  deliv- 
ery route,  this  route  could  start  wherever  he 
left  off.  I  mean,  I  woxUd  say  that  If  he  started 
going  ont  to  deliver  specials  again,  he  would 
be  employed. 

Q.  In  other  words,  as  soon  as  he  left  the 
Gllmour  hoiise.  assuming  he  had  been  there? 

A.  I  would  think  so. 

Q.  You've  never  been  able  to  get  a  state- 
ment from  Mr.  Hike,  Is  that  correct? 

A.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Botn-OEK.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

CBOSS  EXAMINATION   (FUaTHKE) 

By  Mr.  Da  vies: 

Q.  Mr.  VanRossum,  If  some  of  Mr.  Mersy's 
superiors  In  the  Grand  Forks  postofflce  testi- 
fied that  there  was  no  set  time  for  the  lunch 
break  for  special  delivery  carriers,  you 
wouldn't  disagree  with  that,  would  you? 

A.  No,  I  wouldn't. 

q.  And  (If  I  understand  you  correctly)  If  a 
trmiiman  bas  a  prescribed  route  to  follow, 
he  la  considered  off  duty  from  the  time  he 
deviates  from  that  route  to  go  out  for  Iimch, 
till  the  time  where  he  goes  back  to  where  he 
left  off  for  lunch? 

A.  A  city  carrier  has  so  much  allotted 
lunch  hour.  His — with  his  last  delivery,  that's 
his  breaking  time  for  lunch.  I  would  say  that 
he's  not  employed  iintll  he  makes,  or  starts, 
and  picks  up  the  mall,  to  the  box.  and  goes 
again. 

Q.  And  (If  I  understand  your  answers  to 
Mr.  Boulger  correctly)  It  would  be  your  posi- 
tion that  a  person,  who  was  delivering  special 
delivery  and  who  had  no  prescribed  route, 
would  be  back  on  duty  as  soon  as  he  pointed 
himself  In  the  direction  of  his  next  delivery 
after  lunch? 

A.  I  would  say  that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Davixs.  That's  aU  I  have. 

KEDIXBCT  EZAKINATION 

By  Mr.  Edwaxos: 

Q.  Mr.  VanRossum.  with  reference  to  your 
opinion  here  as  to  when  a  special  delivery 
carrier  goes  back  on  duty,  this  Is  just  merely 
your  own  personal  opinion.  Is  that  correct? 

A.  I  would  say  yes,  It  would  be  my  personal 


opinion,  until  I  look  It  up  In  the  manual  to 
see  If  there's  anything  specific  about  It. 

Q.  And  with  reference  to  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act,  and  more  specifically  If  under 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  the  law  of  the 
state  as  to  scope  of  employment  applies,  are 
you  baaing  this  opinion  upon  the  laws  of 
the  state  of  North  Dakota  In  connection  with 
the  scope  of  employment? 

A.  Repeat  that  again,  please. 

(The  last  question  was  read  by  the  Re- 
porter) 

A.  To  be  real  truthful,  I  don't  follow  the 
question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Edwards)  Well  lii  other  words, 
Mr.  VanRossum:  In  making  a  legal  deter- 
mination as  to  scope  of  employment  under 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,  If  the  law  of 
the  state  Is  applied  to  make  this  determina- 
tion (rather  than  any  Federal  statutes),  is 
your  opinion  based  upon  the  laws  of  the 
state  of  North  Dakota? 

A.  I  don't  believe  I  would  use  the  law  of 
the  state  of  North  Dakota.  I  would  have  to 
use  the  postal  manual  and  any  records  at  the 
postofflce,  to  determine  If  he  was  employed. 

Q.  And  now  when  we  talk  about  "em- 
ployed" and  "In  the  scope  of  employment," 
isn't  it  possible  that  we  are  talking  about  two 
different  things? 

A.  I  was  using  the  term  of — "scope  of  em- 
ployment" and — my  word,  the  "employ- 
ment," would  be  the  "scope  of  employment ' 
In  your  words. 

Q.  So  you're  using  the  two  terms  synony- 
mously or  Interchangeably,  Is  that  correct? 

A.  Right. 

Q.  And  m  effect  you  are  not  taking  into 
consideration  any  of  the  laws  of  the  state 
of  North  Dakota  with  reference  to  your  opin- 
ion, that  you  stated,  about  the  matter  of 
emplojrment  or  scope  of  employment.  Isn't 
that  correct? 

A.  I  would  say  that's  correct. 

Mr.  Edwards.  No  further  questions. 

RECROSS    examination 

By  Mr.  Da  vies  : 

Q.  Just  to  clarify  one  thing  for  me:  When 
we're  talking  about  "scope  of  employment " 
and  "employment,"  we  are  referring  (are  we 
not?)  to  a  hypothetical  situation.  If  he  Is 
returning  from  lunch  or  If  he  Is  returning 
from  his  lunch  break? 

A.  I  would  say  the  questioning  in  the  last 
little  while  has  been  whether  he  was  return- 
ing from  lunch.  My  Investigation  did  not 
reveal  that  he  was  returning  from  lunch. 

Q.  As  far  as  your  Investigation  was  con- 
cerned, your  determination  was  that  he  was 
on  his  route  at  the  time.  Is  that  true? 

A.  He  was  In  the  scope  of  his  employment 
(nods  bead  affirmatively). 

Mr.  Davies.  Thank  you. 

RECROSS  EXAMfNATION    (FURTHER) 

By  Mr.  Boulcex: 

Q.  Mr.  VanRossum,  you  know  the  differ- 
ence between  "employment"  and  "scope  ol 
employment",  don't  you? 

A.  Tes.  I  was  just  using  the  words  loosely, 
I  would  say. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you're  a  postal  em- 
ployee 24  hours  a  day.  Isn't  that  right? 

A.  Rlgbt. 

Q.  But  In  the  evening,  when  you're  home 
watching  T.V.  or  drinking  beer,  you're  not 
In  the  scope  of  your  employment? 

A.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Botn-OER.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Edwards.  No  further  questions. 

Mr.  VanRossum,  you  have  the  right  to 
read  and  sign  your  deposition  after  the  Court 
Reporter  has  transcribed  his  notes;  or  you 
have  the  right  to  waive  the  reading  and  sign- 
ing of  your  deposition.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  confer  with  Mr.  Boulger  and  then  give 
us  your  decision  with  reference  to  same. 

The  Deponent.  Mr.  Boulger? 

Mr.  BoDLOER.  If  we  may  go  off  the  record 
for  a  minute. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 
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The  Deponent.  We  waive  that. 
Mr.  Edwards.  That's  all. 

CERTIFICATE 
State  or  North  Dakota. 
County  of  Grand  Forks,  ss: 

I.  Edward  Rafel,  do  hereby  certify  that  I 
am  an  official  court  reporter  of  the  First 
Judicial  District  of  North  Dakota  and  was 
such  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  deposi- 
tion of  Paul  E.  VanRossum  on  May  8,  1967; 
that  the  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the 
Notary,  Norman  Mark,  before  testifying;  that 
the  foregoing  Is  a  true  and  correct  transcript 
of  my  stenotype  notes  taken  at  the  time  of 
the  deposition  and  contains  all  the  testi- 
mony given  at  said  deposition;  and  further 
the  reading  and  signing  of  said  deposition 
was  waived  by  the  deponent,  and  further  I 
am  not  related  by  blood  or  marriage  to  any 
of  the  parties  nor  am  I  Interested  directly  or 
Indirectly  In  the  matter  In  controversy. 
Edward  Rafel, 
Official  Court  Reporter. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
day  of  May,  1967. 

Noruan  E.  Mark, 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  4-7-72. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  wfis  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.    2214 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  statute  of  limitations,  or 
lapse  of  time,  or  bars  of  laches  or  any  pro- 
ceeding, heretofore  had  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  North 
Dakota,  jurisdiction  Is  hereby  conferred  upon 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  North  Dakota  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  upon  any  claim  filed  by 
Arthur  Rlke  against  the  United  States  for 
compensation  for  personal  injury,  medlcad 
expenses,  and  property  damage  sustained 
by  him  arising  out  of  an  accident  which  oc- 
curred on  December  24.  1964.  allegedly  as  a 
result  of  the  negligent  operation  of  a  motor 
vehicle  by  an  employee  of  the  United  States 
while  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  Federal 
employment. 

Sec  2.  Suit  upon  any  such  claim  may  be 
instituted  at  any  time  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  an 
inference  of  liability  on  the  part  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,  proceedings  for  the  determination  of 
such  claim,  and  review  and  pajrment  of  any 
judgment  or  judgments  thereon  shall  be  had 
in  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of  claims 
over  which  such  court  has  jurisdiction  under 
section  1346(b)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 
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objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
1554.  S.  2752,  a  bill  covering  the  same 
subject,  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  LAND  TO  KENAI. 
ALASKA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1556,  H.R.  17609. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  WU 
wlU  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  LxGisLATiTE  Clxrk.  a  bill  (HH. 
17609)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  to  the  city  of  Kenai. 
Alaska,  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
certain  land. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


JUDGES  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1355,  S.  2439. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2439) 

to  increase  the  number  and  salaries  of 

judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  general  sessions,  the  salaries  of  the 
judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Colmnbia,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  after  line  18,  strike 
out: 

Sec.  4.  Section  11-1701  (a)  (S)  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  In  the  first  sentence  im- 
mediately after  the  phrase  "such  retired 
judge"  the  foUowlng:  "who  retires  upon  the 
expiration  of  his  term";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  Immediately  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Any  Judge  retiring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  was 
appointed  shall  be  permitted  to  render  such 
service  for  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  per  year." 

And  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

Sec.  4.  The  first  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  section  2  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Revenue  Act  of  1937,  as  amended 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-2402),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$23,500"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$27,500." 

And  on  page  3.  after  line  8,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  S.  Section  11-1502 (a)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"two"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "four". 

So  £is  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  2439 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  11-902 (a)  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "twenty" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "twenty-five". 

(b)  Section  ll-e02(d)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$24,000"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$28,000",  and  by  striking  out  "$23,600"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$27,500". 

Sec.  2.  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  9  of  title 
11  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 
"i  11-936.  Attorney  advisers;  compensation. 

•The  District  of  Coltimbla  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Seaaions  may  appoint  and  remove  at- 
torney  advlaen   equal   to    the   number   of 


judges  authorized  to  serve  on  such  court,  and 
shall  fix  their  compensation  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  analysis 
of  such  subchapter  the  following  new  item: 
"11-936.  Attorney  advisers;   compensation." 

Sec.  3.  Section  ll-702(d)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$25,000"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$29,- 
000",  and  by  striking  out  "$24,500"  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "$28,500". 

"Sec.  4.  The  first  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  section  2  of  the  District  of 
Colimibia  Revenue  Act  of  1937,  as  amended 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-2402),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '$23,500'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '$27,500'." 

Sec.  5.  Section  ll-1602(a)  of  the  District 
of  Coltmibla  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "two"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"four". 

Mr.  BroLE.  Mr.  President,  the  first  pur- 
pose of  S.  2439  is  to  authorize  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  general  sessions  from  20  associate 
judges  to  25  associate  judges  and  the 
juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia from  two  to  four  associate  judges. 

The  bill's  second  purpose  is  to  in- 
crease the  smnual  salaries  of  the  judges 
of  the  local  courts  in  the  District  by  $4.- 
000.  Associate  judges  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  would  be 
raised  from  $24,500  per  year  to  $28,500. 
The  salary  of  the  chief  judge  of  that 
court  would  be  increased  from  $25,000  to 
$29,000.  Associate  judges  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Tax  Court  would  be  raised 
from  $23,500  to  $27,500,  and  the  chief 
judges  from  $24,000  to  $28,000. 

The  five  additional  general  sessions 
court  judges,  the  two  new  juvenile  court 
judges,  and  the  improved  judicial  salaries 
recommended  by  the  District  Committee 
in  S.  2439  are  vitally  needed  to  speed  up 
the  administration  of  justice,  to  help  im- 
prove the  quality  of  justice  administered 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  courts,  and  to 
provide  the  present  judges  a  long  overdue 
increase  in  salary. 

Concerning  the  proposed  salary  in- 
creases, I  want  to  point  out  that  the  com- 
pensation of  the  judges  covered  by  this 
legislation  has  not  l>een  changed  since 
1964. 

During  the  same  time  period,  the  aver- 
age pay  of  classified  civil  service  em- 
ployees in  the  Federal  and  District  of 
Columbia  governments  has  risen  almost 
25  percent. 

The  $23,500  now  received  by  these 
judges  is  substantially  less  than  the  $30.- 
239  now  paid  to  GS-18  employees  in  the 
classified  civil  service.  It  is  also  less  than 
the  salary  range  of  $26,264  to  $29,764  now 
paid  to  GS-17  employees.  It  is  even  less 
than  the  salaries  paid  many  GS-16  em- 
ployees whose  rate  ranges  from  $22,835 
to  $28,923. 

The  record  before  the  committee  shows 
that  some  50  District  of  Columbia  em- 
ployees now  receive  salaries  above  those 
paid  to  our  judges  in  the  court  of  general 
sessions. 

According  to  a  survey  conducted  by  a 
committee  of  the  Judicial  Council  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  judicial  sal- 
aries in  comparable  courts  in  the  other 
large  urban  centers  across  the  country 
range  from  $25,000  to  $37,000. 
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The  $27,500  for  trial  Judges  and  the 
$28,500  for  appellate  Judges  proposed  by 
S.  2439  is  well  wltnin  the  median  of  the 
salaries  paid  to  Judges  on  comparable 
courts  elsewhere.  J 

Mr.  President.  ]  think  there  can  be 
no  serious  doubt  that  the  proposed 
salary  adjustment  i  are  needed  at  this 
time.  This  step  ii  needed  to  produce 
better  salary  comi  arabllity  between  our 
Judges  and  their  counterparts  in  the 
classlfled  civil  serv  ce.  And,  what  Is  more 
important,  these  improved  salaries  are 
essential  if  we  are  o  attract  experienced, 
well-qualified  lawyers  to  service  on  the 
local  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  President's  [^onmilssion  on  Crime 
in  the  District  )f  Columbia  recom- 
mended substantal  increases  in  the 
salaries  of  our  general  sessions  court 
Judges.  The  Comn  ittee  on  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  (  f  the  Judicial  Council 
also  recommends  1  tie  present  Increase  as 
necessary  to  make  service  on  the  general 
sessions  "bench  m(re  attractive,  and  to 
give  the  Judges  o:  that  court  a  status 
commensurate  wi  h  their  responsibil- 
ities. 

Mr.  President,  timing  to  the  matter 
of  additional  Judgi  s  for  the  trial  courts 
of  the  Nation's  Cipital,  I  want  to  say 
that  however  imiortant  salaries  may 
be — and,  as  I  have  said,  they  are  highly 
Important — I  thinl :  the  need  for  addi- 
tional Judges  Ls  cri  deal. 

I  think  it  serves  ittle  purpose  to  com- 
plain about  and  etiact  laws  to  combat 
crime  here  In  Wa  hlngton,  if  the  Con- 
gress does  not  i  rovide  an  adequate 
number  of  trial  Ju  Iges. 

I  have  said  bef  ire,  and  I  say  again, 
that  if  the  crlmina  1  law  is  to  deter  crime. 
Justice  must  be  administered  not  only 
fairly  but  swifUy. 

We  must  provldi  sufQcient  Judges.  The 
backlog  of  criminil  cases  in  the  court 
of  general  session  i  must  be  eliminated. 
The  delays  between  arraignment  and 
trial  must  be  drastically  reduced. 

And  if  justice  is  to  be  done  across  the 
board,  the  present  intolerable  backlog 
of  civil  cases  must  also  be  eliminated. 

The  District  o:  Columbia  court  of 
general  sessions  tandles  97  percent  of 
all  criminal  and  dvil  litigation  in  the 
District  of  Columta  a.  During  the  last  full 
fiscal  year,  the  co  irt  disposed  of  almost 
12  percent  more  criminal  Jury  cases 
than  during  the  }revious  fiscal  year. 

Nonetheless,  despite  the  court's  best 
efforts,  the  crimi  lal  backlog  increased. 
As  of  Jime  30,  1 968,  there  were  2,031 
criminal  jury  cas(  s  awaiting  trial  in  the 
District  of  ColumI  la  court  of  general  ses- 
sions. 1 

Despite  a  concei  ted  effort  by  the  court 
to  reduce  its  calei  dar  of  pending  crimi- 
nal cases,  they  hav  ;  not  been  able  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rise  n  new  prosecutions. 

Also,  the  court's  effort  to  make  inroads 
into  its  backlog  (if  criminal  cases  has 
been  possible  only  at  the  expense  of  the 
court's  civil  calen(  lar.  On  Jime  30.  1968. 
there  were  5.365  c  vil  Jury  cases  pending 
In  the  court.  It  n  >w  takes  some  2  years 
after  Joinder  of  is  me  before  the  average 
civil  Jury  case  In  the  court  of  general 
sessions  can  be  br  tught  to  trial. 

I  submit  that  t  tls  kind  of  delay  is  in- 
tolerable, and  mas  well  result  In  a  denial 
of  Justice  in  some 


Turning  to  the  Juvenile  court.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  situation  is^f  anything,  even 
more  ursent. 

I  dare  say  we  are  all  agreed  that  in 
the  case  of  juvenile  offenders  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  they  be  brought 
before  a  Judge  as  promptly  as  possible. 
Otherwise,  the  deterrent  and  rehabili- 
tative effects  of  our  system  of  Justice 
may  be  lost  on  the  child.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  the  case  of  a 
youngster's  first  brush  with  the  law. 

The  unconscionable  facts  are  that  as  of 
June  30,  1968,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Juvenile  court  had  a  backlog  of  994  cases 
awaiting  arraignment  or  initial  hearing. 
Four  hundred  twenty-two  of  these  were 
youngsters  awaiting  their  first  hearing  in 
court. 

The  present  backlog  is  such  that  after 
a  child  is  apprehended,  if  he  is  in  the 
community,  he  must  wait  for  3  months 
before  appearing  before  a  Judge.  Those 
children  who  demand  Jury  trials — 242 
as  of  June  30 — are  not  having  their  trials 
scheduled  for  over  1  year.  Such  a  delay 
is  unconscionable.  Especially  when  deal- 
hig  with  children,  it  is  important  that 
court  action  take  place  while  the  events 
are  fresh  in  the  child's  memory.  If  the 
present  rate  of  trials  were  to  continue. 
it  would  take  about  21/2  years  to  dispose 
of  the  Jury  trials  now  pending,  and  the 
demand  for  Jury  trials  is  multiplying. 

During  the  last  few  years,  required 
procedures  in  Juvenile  cases  have  been 
changed  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  other 
appellate  courts.  In  Juvenile  cases  where 
there  is  a  pckssibillty  of  commitment, 
there  is  a  right  to  counsel  and  a  right 
to  a  hearing  in  accordance  with  due 
process.  The  right  not  to  be  required  to 
incriminate  oneself  has  been  held  by  the 
Supreme  Court  to  apply  in  juvenile  pro- 
ceedings, and  with  this  have  come  all 
the  problems  of  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence. Obviously,  the  Increased  proce- 
dural requirements  and  presence  of 
lawyers  have  greatly  expamded  the  time 
necessary  to  deal  with  each  case. 

Justice  cannot  be  done  in  a  vacuum.  It 
takes  judges  to  administer  it,  to  assiu% 
it,  and  to  protect  it.  To  insist  on  changes 
in  procedure  and  not  to  provide  enough 
judges  to  administer  it  is  fruitless  ges- 
turing. 

The  Juvenile  court  does  not  deal  ex- 
clusively with  Juveniles.  This  court  has 
a  large  measure  of  adult  Jurisdiction, 
principally  in  the  areas  of  paternity  and 
criminal  nonsupport.  In  cases  dealing 
with  abandoned  or  battered  children  and 
cases  involving  mental  illness,  the  court 
must  act  speedily.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Juvenile  court  is  urgently  in  need  of  the 
two  additional  judges  that  this  bill  pro- 
vides. 

Mr.  President,  the  public  Justifiably 
demands  order  and  obedience  to  law: 
and,  with  equal  justification,  individual 
defendants  expect  justice  under  law. 
The  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
cannot  fulfill  their  proper  role  in  the 
fight  for  order  and  Justice  imless  ade- 
quate Judicial  manpower  is  made  avail- 
able to  dispose  of  litigation  swiftly  and 
fahrly. 

If  the  court  of  general  sessions  had 
the  five  additional  Judges,  and  the  Ju- 
venile court  the  two  new  Judges  provided 
by  the  amended  bill,  each  court  would 


be  better  able  to  make  deeper  inroads  on 
their  backlogs  of  cases,  and  bring  their 
calendars  to  a  current  basis. 

Both  justice  and  effective  law  enforce- 
ment In  the  Nation's  Capital  require  that 
this  be  done,  and  added  judicial  man- 
power is  needed  to  do  the  Job. 

Mr.  President,  Improved  Judicial  sal- 
aries and  added  Judicial  manpower  for 
District  of  Columbia  courts  have  the 
strong  support  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government,  the  Dep>artment  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Judicial  Council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  circuit,  the  bar  associations, 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  and  a  broad  spectrum  of  citizen 
groups  in  the  District. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  real  question- 
ing of  the  need  that  exists. 

I  recall  that  in  our  report  accompany- 
ing the  omnibus  crime  bill  last  Decem- 
ber, the  District  Committee  pointed  out: 

No  matter  what  may  be  done  by  legisla- 
tion designed  to  control  crime,  unless  the 
court  system  In  the  District  of  Columbia  can 
adequately  deal  with  the  cases  which  may 
be  prosecuted,  most  of  our  effort  will  b» 
fuUle. 

The  additional  trial  Judges  provided 
by  S.  2439  are  urgently  needed  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
sessions  and  the  juvenile  court.  The  Im- 
proved judicial  salaries  reconunended  by 
the  committee  are  also  overdue  and  es- 
sential. 

I  commend  the  bill  to  the  Senate  for 
prompt  passage. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  was 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  unanimously,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  legisla- 
tion In  this  very  vital  field  will  be  com- 
pletely enacted  at  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  Increase  the  number  and  sal- 
aries of  judges  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia court  of  general  sessions  cmd  the 
Juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  salaries  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  of  Appeals  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Tax  Court,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

THE  FACTS  ON  CRIME 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
report  on  crime  issued  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion shows  that  my  State  of  Utah  was 
one  of  the  two  States  in  the  Union  where 
crime  decUned  in  1967.  Naturally,  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  while  crime  rose 
elsewhere  in  the  country,  we  In  Utah 
were  able,  through  State  and  local  efforts, 
to  turn  our  crime  curve  downward. 

The  decrease  was  not  great,  but  it  was 
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significant.  In  1966,  the  total  Utah  crime 
rate  was  1,652  per  100,000  population.  In 
1967,  that  rate  dropped  to  1.622  per 
100,000  population,  well  below  the  na- 
tional average  of  1,922  and  far,  far  be- 
low the  nationwide  high  of  3,208  in 
California. 

Part  of  this  decline  was  due,  I  am  sure, 
to  the  crime  prevention  procedures  and 
law-enforcement  training  programs  de- 
veloped in  Utah  by  grants  received  under 
Public  Law  89-197,  the  Law  Assistance 
Enforcement  Act  of  1965.  Since  I  was  the 
author  and  sponsor  of  that  act  in  the 
Senate,  I  am  elated  that  its  effects  have 
been  so  exemplary  in  my  own  State. 

Utah  has  received  five  grants  under 
the  act,  totaling  $108,170.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  our  able  Governor,  Calvin  L. 
Hampton,  $23,583  was  used  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  State  planning  commit- 
tee on  criminal  administration.  Some 
$10,600  was  utilized  by  the  University  of 
Utah  for  testing  a  filmstrlp  on  an  in-serv- 
ice training  program  for  law-enforce- 
ment personnel.  Weber  State  College 
received  $15,000  for  a  2-year  training 
program  for  enforcement  personnel, 
leading  to  a  2-year  college  degree.  The 
sum  of  $30,074  went  to  the  Utah  State 
Department  of  Public  Safety  to  upgrade 
the  statewide  training  of  police  officers. 
And  $28,931  was  used  by  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Police  Department  to  organize  a 
crime  and  delinquency  prevention  unit. 
The  report  of  the  specific  accomplish- 
ments of  this  latter  unit  is  now  available, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
the  close  of  these  remarks,  along  with 
the  city  ordinance  establishing  a  human 
relations  commission,  which  grew  out 
of  the  crime  and  delinquency  prevention 
project. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  f  Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  very  full  discussion  of 
what  was  done  In  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
how  it  was  done,  will  be  helpful  to  other 
communities. 

It  Is  satisfying  to  me  to  remember  that 
I  wholeheartedly  endorsed  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Police  Department  application  for 
this  crime  prevention  unit  and  to  be 
able  to  see,  in  only  a  short  2  years,  the 
tangible  results  of  the  work  Salt  Lake 
City  has  done,  as  well  as  what  has  been 
done  in  other  fields  in  Utah  with  Public 
Law  197  funds. 

Of  course,  we  have  many  things  going 
for  us  in  UUih  and  we  should  be  able  to 
lower  our  crime  rates.  In  Utah  the  moral 
and  educational  levels  are  generally  high. 
Utah's  population  is  relatively  stable;  our 
income  spread  is  not  great.  We  give  our 
young  people  excellent  training  in  most 
of  our  homes,  oiu*  schools,  and  in  our 
churches.  We  also  set  lofty  standards 
of  conduct  for  our  public  officials  and 
our  business  and  commimlty  leaders.  All 
of  this  combines  to  produce  a  law-abid- 
ing atmosphere  and  a  respect  for  au- 
thority. 

We  still  have  too  much  crime,  of 
course,  just  as  do  all  other  States,  but 
we  are  trying  to  find  out  what  Is  wrong 
In  our  communities  and  doing  what  we 
can  to  correct  it.  While  we  are  grateful 
for  this  Federal  assistance  to  help  us. 


we  have  no  illusions — these  are  not  any- 
one's problems  except  our  own.  Crime 
prevention  and  control  is  a  State  and 
local  function. 

Knowing  what  is  happening  in  my  own 
State,  I  cannot  accept  with  equanimity 
the  efforts  of  Mi*.  Nixon  and  Governor 
Agnew  to  blame  the  rise  in  crime,  and 
the  failure  to  do  more  about  it,  on  the 
Federal  Government.  They  would  have 
you  believe  that  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration not  only  invented  crime  and 
violence  but  constantly  fans  its  flames. 

Governor  Agnew  has  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  call  Vice  President  Humphrey 
"squlshy  soft"  on  crime,  a  term  he  now 
says  he  is  not  proud  of  having  used. 

Governor  Agnew  must  know  what  has 
been  happening  In  his  own  State  of 
Maryland.  According  to  the  FBI  report, 
Maryland  Is  first  In  the  entire  country 
in  violent  crimes  with  a  rate  of  474.1  per 
100,000  people. 

This  Is  almost  double  the  U.S.  average 
which  Is  250  violent  crimes  per  100,000 
people.  Furthermore,  Maryland  ranks 
second  In  robbery  where  Its  rate  Is  212.1 
compared  to  an  average  of  102  1  for  the 
United  States.  For  aggravated  assault 
It  Is  also  second  in  the  United  States  with 
a  234.5  rate  compared  with  128.0  for  the 
U.S.  average.  It  Is  fourth  in  rape  with 
a  rate  of  19.6  c(Hnpared  to  the  U.S.  aver- 
age of  13.7. 

For  property  crimes  It  ranks  sixth  In 
the  United  States  with  a  rate  of  2,187 
per  100,000  people.  It  is  No.  4  In  the 
United  States  in  auto  thefts  with  a  rate 
of  489.1  compared  to  a  U.S.  average 
Of  331. 

Overall,  Maryland,  according  to  J. 
Edgar  Hoover's  report.  Is  the  No.  4  crime 
State  in  the  United  States  with  a  total 
crime  rate  of  2,661  per  100,000  people. 

In  1966  Maryland's  crime  rate  was 
2,062  and  this  was  Governor  Agnew's 
first  year  in  office.  In  1967,  in  his  second 
year  as  Governor,  Maryland's  crime  rate 
rose  to  2,661  as  it  moved  from  the  No. 
8  crime  spot  to  the  No.  4  crime  spot.  In 
fact,  the  crime  rate  rise  for  Maryland 
was  one  of  the  highest  In  the  United 
States. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  crime  should  be 
made  a  national  political  issue.  It  is  a 
State  and  local  responsibility.  It  is  in  the 
State's  capitol  that  the  basic  laws  con- 
trolling crime  are  written  and  that  the 
State  courts  are  financed.  It  Is  the  Gov- 
ernor who  nominated  judges,  and  in 
some  States  he  directly  appoints  them 
to  the  lower  courts.  It  is  State  govern- 
ment that  is  the  creator  of  cities  and 
coimties  and  it  is  State  capitols  from 
which  they  derive  their  powers. 

Yet,  I  hear  Mr.  Nixon  tell  one  of  the 
wealthiest  counties  in  the  United 
States — Westchester  Coimty  in  New 
York — that  he  is  going  to  return  to  them 
powers  allegedly  "usurped"  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  However,  in  the  next 
breath  he  promises  to  have  the  National 
Government  wage  a  campaign  against 
crime.  But  the  fact  is  that  in  law  enforce- 
ment the  basic  day-to-day  responsibility 
rests  with  the  Governors  and^th  the 
States  and  their  local  subdivisions,  cities, 
and  counties. 

The  seven  major  crimes  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  catalogs  for  the  State  and  local 
governments  are  locally  originated 
crimes.  These  violent  crimes — ^murder. 


rape,  aggravated  assault,  and  robbery — 
are  the  individually  committed  type  of 
crime.  The  property  crimes,  also — 
burglary,  larceny,  and  auto  theft — in  the 
main,  are  individual  lawless  acts. 

It  is  the  50  States  of  our  Union  which 
are  now  and  must  be  the  first  line  of 
attack  on  crime. 

I  think  those  who  want  to  make  the 
vague  contention  that  someone  is 
"squlshy  soft"  on  crime  instead  should  be 
prepared  to  discuss  this  subject  logically 
and  constructively. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  warns  against  draw- 
ing conclusions  from  direct  comparisons 
of  crime  figures  between  individual  com- 
munities without  first  considering  the 
factors  involved. 

He  cites  the  factors  which  In  his  ex- 
perienced judgment  affect  the  amount 
and  type  of  crime  that  occurs  from  place 
to  place. 

A  reading  of  his  report  shows  some 
very  significant  variations  among  our  50 
States. 

Alabama  is  No.  1  in  the  number  of 
murders  committed  with  a  rate  per  100,- 

000  people  of  11.7;  South  Carolina  Is  No. 
2,  with  an  11.2  rate;  Georgia  Ls  No.  3  at 
11.1;  while  No.  4  is  Nevada  at  10.8.  The 
U.S.  average  is  6.1.  The  lowest  murder 
rate  State  on  the  other  hand  is  North 
Dakota  with  a  0.2  per  100,000  rate.  Ala- 
bama's rate  of  murders  is  58V^  times 
North  Dakota's. 

Maine  is  second  lowest  with  a  0.4  rate. 
Alabtuna's  rate  Is  therefore  29  times 
Maine's  and  South  Carolina's  rate  is  28 
times  Maine's. 

Rape  is  the  second  violent  crime  J. 
'EAg&T  Hoover's  statistics  cite.  The  No.  1 
State  is  California  with  a  rate  of  25  per 
100,000  people.  At  the  low  end  of  the 
spectrum  is  New  Hampshire  with  a  3.4 
rate.  California's  rate  Is  eight  times  New 
Hampshire's  and  it  is  almost  double  the 
U.S.  average  rate  of  13.7. 

The  third  violent  crime  is  robbery. 

Here  New  York  is  the  No.  1  State  with 
a  rate  of  217.9  compared  to  Vermont 
where  the  rate  Is  1.9  and  a  U.S.  average 
of  102.1  per  100,000  people.  New  York's 
rate  is  114  times  adjacent  Vermont's. 

The  second  State  in  robbery  is  Mary- 
land with  a  rate  of  212.1.  Adjacent  West 
Virginia  has  a  rate  of  but  19.3,  Virginia 
a  rate  of  50.9,  Pennsylvania  rate  of  56.5, 
and  Delaware  a  rate  of  63.4. 

The  fourth  violent  crime  is  aggravated 
assault  for  which  the  U.S.  average  is 
128.0  per  100,000  people.  North  Carolina 
Is  No.  1  with  a  261.5  rate — double  the 
U.S.  average — while  the  lowest  incidence 
again  is  In  Vermont  where  the  rate  Is 
11.3.  The  No.  2  State  is  also  Maryland 
with  a  rate  of  234.5  followed  closely  by 
Florida  with  a  rate  of  233.6. 

In  the  property  crime  group  a  major 
crime  Is  burglary  in  which  the  \3S.  aver- 
age rate  is  811.5  per  100,000  people.  Cali- 
fornia ranks  No.  1 ;  Its  rate  is  1,446  while 
North  Dakota  is  No.  50  with  a  rate  of 
241.2.  California's  burglary  rate  is  seven 
times  North  Dakota's. 

Larceny  under  $50  finds  Nevada  No. 

1  with  a  rate  of  972.3  per  100,000  people 
compared  to  a  U.S.  average  of  529.2  and 
Mississippi  in  the  lowest  incidence  posi- 
tion with  a  rate  of  146.6. 

For  auto  theft,  the  U.S.  average  rate  is 
331  per  100,000  people  and  Massachu- 
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setts  ranks  No.  1  it  667.4  while  Missis- 
sippi again  U  lowe  st  with  a  rate  of  58.7. 

One  can  look  a;  the  States  adjacent 
to  both  Massachilsetts  and  Mississippi 
and  nnd  startling  krarlatlons  in  the  auto 
theft  rate  as  well  ^  In  all  of  these  other 
crimes. 

Overall  for  1967  the  top  five  crime 
States  and  lowest  five  crime  rate  States 
are: 


1      California. 

2        New  York 

3    Navada. 

4 Maryland. 

S Arizona. - 


State 


Rate  per 
100,000 


U.S.  A  fERAGE,  1922 


46      Maine... ^ 

47        New  Hamn  ihlre. 

Atr     «;:..  West  Virgil  ia . 

4^ »«..  North  Oalii  «i 

SO  Mississippi . 


Mississippi  is. 


is  not  necessarll3 


3,20« 
2,908 
2.763 
2,661 
2,6SI 


799 
707 
6S8 
596 
575 


.».^^.^...  ~.  ncldentally,  the  other 
State  In  the  Dnl(  n  in  addition  to  Utah 
where  the  crime  ate  declined  in  1967. 

These  data  de  nonstrate  conclusively 
that  despite  a  rls  ng  crime  rate  the  rise 
is  not  uniform  ii  every  State  nor  is  it 
uniform  for  even  crime.  Also  the  size  of 
the  State  or  the  c  enslty  of  its  population 


a  determining  factor. 


There  are  both  large  and   small  States 
among  those  with  the  highest  crime  rate. 

If  there  is  vallc  Ity  to  the  contention  of 
some  candidates  Jiat  the  Federal  courts 
are  soft  on  criml  lals  one  would  not  ex- 
pect to  find  Noi  \h  Dakota  and  Missis- 
sippi with  a  CI  jne  rate  one-sixth  of 
California's.  For  when  a  matter  comes 
to  the  Federal  C(  urt  level,  then  national 
policy  is  set.  It  i  lay  be  appealing  to  lay 
crime  on  the  Ft  deral  doorstep  but  this 
dodges  reality. 

I  cannot  dete<  t  that  a  "squlshy  soft" 
Federal  policy  a  n  accoimt  for  Governor 
Agnew's  MaryUnd  having  an  overall 
crime  rate  over  iiree  times  higher  than 
Senator  Ed  Mus  en's  Maine  or  Qovemor 
Reagan's  and  :  rfr.  Nixon's  California 
having  a  crime  rate  double  Vice  Pres- 
ident's Minnesot  &. 

Some  of  the  c<  mditlons  which  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  indicates  affect  the  crime  rate 
in  each  State  ai  d  area  include: 

The  admlnlsti  atlon  and  Investigation 
efiBciency  of  thf  local  law-enforcement 
agency,  Includins  the  degree  of  adher- 
ence to  crime  n  porting  standards. 

Attitude  of  t  le  public  toward  law- 
enforcement  pre  Jlems. 

Policies  of  the  prosecuting  olBcials  and 
the  courts. 

Standards  governing  appointments  to 
the  police  force. 

Effective  strei  gth  of  the  police  force. 

Education,  re  sreational.  and  religious 
characteristics. 

Climate,  incl  iding  seasonal  weather 
conditions. 

Relative  stab  llty  of  population,  in- 
cluding commu  ers.  seasonal  and  other 
transient  types. 

Economic  stitus  and  mores  of  the 
population. 

Composition  of  the  population  with 
reference  parti  nilarly  to  age.  sex,  and 
race. 


Density  and  size  of  the  community 
populaUon  and  the  metropolitan  area  of 
which  it  Is  a  part. 

All  of  these  factors  are  directly  related 
to  the  capacities  of  States  and  their  local 
governments  or  to  factors,  such  as 
weather,  which  are  beyond  the  control  of 
any  level  of  government.  Read  these 
11  factors  and  take  those  which  are 
State  government  functions  such  as  edu- 
cation, standards  for  appointment  to  the 
police  force,  policies  of  prosecuting  of- 
ficials and  the  courts— then  lay  these 
beside  any  one  of  the  seven  major  crimes 
and  you  will  find  the  paramount  respon- 
sibiUty  rests  with  the  SUte  and  its  local 
governments. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  properly  called  at- 
tention in  his  1967  crime  report  to  the 
Federal  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968.  He  terms  it  a  "far- 
reaching  act"  and  goes  on  to  say  that  it 
"promises  substantial  financial  and  fimc- 
tlonal  support  to  local  and  State  law  en- 
forcement agencies."  I  point  out  it  is  an 
extension  of  my  1965  act. 

Mr.  Hoover  describes  the  purpose  of  the 
1968  act  succinctly :  "to  improve  the  per- 
formance of  law  enforcement." 

He  correctly  warns  that  achievement 
of  this  objective  "will  depend  upon  wise 
application  of  the  funds  available  and 
sound  implementation  of  the  act's  provi- 
sions by  State  and  local  agencies." 

In  each  reference  he  speaks  of  the  key 
role  of  State  and  local  agencies. 

In  short,  this  act  is  an  example  of  solid 
and  constructive  cooperation  being  of- 
fered by  the  Federal  Government  to  each 
and  every  State  based  on  Its  need.  It  does 
not  inject  the  Federal  authority  into  the 
States  domain. 

Rather  it  says  to  Alabama,  "We  will 
help  you  in  your  efforts  to  reduce  your 
murder  rate  from  11.7  per  100.000  people 
to  North  Dakota's  0.2  per  100,000  people." 
It  says  to  Maryland  with  its  aggravated 
assault  rate  of  234.5  per  100,000  people. 
"We  will  help  you  get  down  to  Vermont's 
11.3  rate." 

And  to  the  low  crime  rate  States  such 
as  Maine,  Vermont,  and  Mississippi  it 
offers  assistance  in  ways  each  of  those 
States  can  further  reduce  even  their 
rates. 

Most  of  American  citizens,  yotmg  and 
old.  abide  by.  respect,  and  live  up  to  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law.  We  have 
in  this  Nation— as  there  always  has  been 
in  every  nation — those  who  break  the 
law.  They  are  a  very  small  minority.  TV 
dramas  and  daily  press  stories  to  the  con- 
trary, most  of  American  people  are  law 
abiding.  We  need  to  put  the  hard  spot- 
light of  facts  on  crime.  But  it  serves  no 
public  use  to  put  the  spotlight  of  criti- 
cism on  those  who  have  proven  them- 
selves leaders  in  effective  action  to  root 
out  crime. 

A  few  years  back  TV  ran  a  series  called 
"Car  54"  which  depicted  peace  officers  as 
clowns  and  buffoons.  Under  the  constitu- 
tionally guaranteed  privilege  of  freedom 
of  the  press  this  was  certainly  within  the 
prerogatives  of  TV  programing.  But  as  a 
matter  of  community  and  national  re- 
sponsibility I  seriously  question  the  wis- 
dom of  those  who  wrote  such  a  program, 
those  who  elected  to  show  it.  and  those 
who  sponsored  it.  I  do  not  think  this  sort 
of  approach  faithfully  shows  what  a  real 


peace  officer  is  like  nor  does  it  give  this 
most  important  career  a  proper  image. 

Likewise,  dramatic  as  they  may  be,  the 
mill  nin  of  crime  programs  do  not  have  a 
useful  role  in  reaching  American  society. 
The  TV  policeman  or  sheriff  whose  gun 
is  also  the  judge  and  jury  is  hardly  a 
fair  and  candid  appraisal  of  law-enforce- 
ment activities.  The  heavy  emphasis 
given  crime  and  the  lurid  presentation 
of  crime  stories  undoubtedly  affects  atti- 
tudes toward  those  who  enforce  the  law 
and  the  law  Itself.  But  when  one  hood- 
lum breaks  into  one  school  and  does  a 
lot  of  damage,  his  single  action  gets  heavT 
press  coverage,  but  it  is  never  related  to 
what  the  hoodlum  may  have  seen  on  his 
TV  screen  the  night  before. 

And  very  seldom  do  police  officers  any- 
where in  America  get  honorable  and 
proper  mention  for  their  often  heroic  ef- 
forts to  serve  their  fellow  citizens  as 
friends  and  as  humanitarians. 

I  raise  these  points  because  these  are 
the  two  major  areas — the  public  media 
and  the  public  discussions  where  I  feel  we 
need  to  consider  some  basic  changes  in 
our  national  approach  to  the  crime  issue. 
In  the  public  media— the  press,  and  TV, 
their  associations — might  want  to  con- 
sider a  code  of  conduct  as  a  guide. 

In  public  life,  we  especially  need  to  en- 
courage responsible  statements  and  even 
more  responsive  performance  from  our 
public  officials. 

History  tells  us  that  crime  like  all  so- 
cial diseases  can  only  be  reduced  to  levels 
that  effectively  contain  it.  Complete 
eradication  is  never  likely — nor  can  we 
knock  it  down  in  one  generation  and 
never  have  it  build  up  again.  Thus  a  first 
line  of  responsibility  is  to  fashion  and 
apply  procedures  that  control  crime. 

This  is  an  area  where  our  50  Gover- 
nors have  a  major  opportunity  to  lead- 
each  one  giving  crime  the  attention  the 
situation  in  his  State  deserves.  And  I  am 
certain  that  this  is  also  an  area  where 
the  Governor  in  each  State  can  obtain 
the  cooperation  of  his  fellow  Governor. 
The  "crunchy  hard"  realities  are  that 
crime  in  America  will  not  be  rooted  out 
by  soft  and  squlshy  vague  indictments 
delivered  from  shal^r  political  platforms. 
Crime  in  America  can  be  rooted  out  by 
dedicated  work  done  day  after  day  in 
America's  cities,  towns,  and  coimtryside. 
backed  up  and  supported  by  effective 
constructive  leadership  by  each  and  ever>' 
State  official.  And  in  this  effort  the  Fed- 
eral power  and  resources  can  and  should 
be  made  available  only  on  the  basis  of 
clearly  enunciated  needs  set  forth  by 
clear  evidence  supplied  by  the  50  Gov- 
ernors. 


And  if  Governor  Agnew  or  any  other 
Governor  can  show  that  increased  levels 
in  murder,  rape,  aggravated  assault,  rob- 
bery, burglary,  larceny,  and  auto  theft 
in  his  State  is  due  to  a  blocking  of  State 
action  by  any  of  the  three  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government — then  let  them 
come  forth  with  facts. 

EzHnrr  1 
Cum  AND  DnjBJQXTKNCT  PEivwTnoN  Unit: 

RKPOKT  of  ACCOMWaSHlfENTS,  JCN«  1967  TO 

AnuL  1968 

I.    TIK    IBTAaLISHMKNT    OF    TH«     PBXVEMTlOK 
CXNTBB   AT  TH«  POLICE  IWPA«TM«1«T 

The  e«Ubll«hment  of  the  Prevention  Unit 
wu  accomplished  by  the  hiring  of  the  fol- 
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lowing  personnel:  Coordinator,  Secretary, 
and  two  part-time  caseworkers.  The  Director 
and  Assistant  Coordinator,  employed  by  the 
Salt  Ijake  City  Police  Department  in  other 
positions,  became  a  part  of  this  new  unit. 

Each  Police  Department  personnel  was 
briefed  concerning  the  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Project.  This  was  accom- 
plished In  the  following  manner:  Prior  to 
each  briefing,  handout  Information  explain- 
ing the  project  waa  given  to  each  officer  and 
supervisory  staff;  the  Chief  of  Police  and  the 
Divisional  Commanders  were  then  briefed  In 
a  staff  meeting;  and  all  other  personnel  were 
given  a  similar  briefing  within  their  separate 
divisions  during  their  shift  Une-upe. 

A  questionnaire  was  distributed  to  each 
person  briefed  on  this  new  unit.  This  ques- 
tionnaire was  used  to  get  each  person's 
opinion  and  attitude  about  the  new  unit. 
It  was  found  that  over  95  per  cent  of  aU 
personnel  were  favorably  Inclined  towards 
the  Crime  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Unit 
and  expressed  their  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  the  new  unit  In  helping  it  achieve  Its 
objectives. 

n.  IK-SSaVICE  TRAINING 

During  the  first  quarter,  initial  planning 
was  carried  out  for  an  in-service  training 
program  for  Youth  Btireau  officers  and  other 
interested  police  officers.  In  the  process  of 
this  planning,  questionnaires  were  dis- 
tributed to  Youth  Bureau  officers  asking  for 
their  opinions  on  what  subjects  would  be 
of  most  value  to  them. 

During  the  second  quarter,  the  policy  and 
curriculum  for  In-servlce  training  was  for- 
mulated. The  In-servlce  training  was  to  be 
mandatory  for  all  Toutb  Bureau  Police  Of- 
ficers. Also,  a  special  Invitation  was  extended 
to  all  other  divisions  as  well  as  the  Sheriff's 
Youth  Division. 

The  various  subjects  are  taught  by  pro- 
fessionals in  each  area  who  donate  their 
time  free  of  charge.  They  have  shown  a  real 
willingness  to  do  all  they  can  to  make  the 
In-servlce  training  program  a  real  success. 

The  training  sessions  began  officially  on 
September  6.  At  this  time  Dr.  Malcolm  Lle- 
broder  was  the  guest  lecturer.  He  did  a  tre- 
mendous Job  discussing  several  of  the  "signs" 
of  pre-dellnquency  and  "action"  steps  that 
might  be  taken  by  a  police  officer  to  help 
eliminate  the  source  of  the  problems.  Dr.  Lle- 
broder  spent  not  only  this  session,  but  two 
other  one  and  one-half  hour  sessions  In  this 
area. 

Following  Dr.  Llebroder,  on  September  27, 
Sgt.  Max  Yospe,  a  recent  graduate  of  Delin- 
quency Control  Institute,  instructed  a  class 
on  "Current  and  Future  trends  in  Delin- 
quency and  Crime  Prevention."  His  training 
and  the  general  discussion  by  all  officers  pro- 
vided both  theoretical  and  practical  Insight 
in  this  area. 

In  the  third  quarter,  nine  in-servlce  train- 
ing sessions  were  held.  These  consisted  of 
the  following  speakers  and  subjects:  Sgt. 
Max  Yospe  (Head  of  counseling  In  Salt  Lake 
City  Police  Department)  Current  and  Future 
Trends  In  the  Area  of  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion; Dr.  Frank  Magleby  (Professor  of  Social 
Work)  Past,  I>resent.  and  Future  Programs 
Oeared  to  the  Prevention  of  Crime  and  De- 
linquency. Dr.  Richard  Soules  (Psychologist 
at  the  State  Industrial  School)  The  State  In- 
dustrial School  for  Youth;  Oerold  Gerber 
(Coordinator  of  the  Crime  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Unit)  The  Prevention  Unit;  Larry 
Lunnen  (Head  of  the  Police  Science  Depart- 
ment at  Weber  State  College)  The  Role  of 
the  Police  Officer;  Richard  Lindsay  (Admin- 
istrator, Juvenile  Court)  Proposed  Legisla- 
tion in  the  Area  of  Crime  and  Delinquency 
Control  and  Prevention;  and  Judge  Paul  Kel- 
ler (Chief  Juvenile  Court  Judge)  Current 
Legislation  and  Decisions  affecting  the  Legal 
Process.  In  general,  these  men  provided  valu- 
able information  that  could  be  used  by  the 
police  officers  In  their  work  with  juvenUes. 
They  gave  a  freeh  perspective  even  to  those 


areas  of  traditional  procedures  in  working 
with  youth  having  problems. 

During  the  fourth  quarter,  ten  in-servlce 
training  sessions  were  held.  These  consisted 
of  the  following  speakers  and  subjects;  Judge 
Regnal  Oarff  (Second  District  Juvenile  Court 
Judge)  Duties  and  Process  of  Juvenile  Court: 
Robert  Ashpole  (Instructor.  University  of 
(Utah)  The  Probation,  Parole,  and  Correc- 
tional Process;  John  MacNamara  (Director 
Detention  Center)  Responsibilities  and  Func- 
tions of  Detention  Center;  Oerold  R.  Oerber 
(Coordinator.  Prevention  Unit)  Sociological 
Aspects  of  Deviant  Behavior;  Dr.  Victor  Cllne 
(Professor  of  Psychology  at  the  University 
of  Utah)  Basic  Psychology;  and  Dean  Rex 
Skldmore  (Dean  of  Social  Work,  University 
of  Utah)  Techniques  of  Interviewing  and 
Counseling.  These  men  have  been  very  co- 
operative in  helping  to  assist  the  Prevention 
Unit  to  carry  out  the  In-servlce  Training 
Curriculum.  'They  have  been  both  interesting 
and  informative  In  areas  directly  tied  into 
the  whole  correctional  system  as  well  as  pro- 
viding Insight  Into  the  Isehavioral  patterns 
of  law  violators.  Also,  the  last  speaker,  Dean 
Rex  Skldmore.  provided  very  useful  insight 
Into  the  dynamics  and  techniques  involved 
in  counseling  and  Interviewing. 

m.  COTJNSEIINC 

The  methods  utilized  In  counseling  are 
primarily  as  follows:  (1)  Counseling  the 
family  as  a  unit;  (2)  Counseling  with  the 
parents  separate  from  the  children;  (3) 
Counseling  the  children  by  themselves;  (4) 
Counseling,  with  their  parents,  all  children 
involved  In  the  same  incident;  and  (5)  A 
combination  of  the  above. 

In  prefacing  various  statistics  concerning 
the  Unit's  activity  In  this  area,  a  few  com- 
ments seem  appropriate.  First,  all  police  cstses 
refer  to  incidents  that  have  occurred  and 
may  Involve  one  or  several  persons.  Hence, 
the  number  of  families  or  individuals  coun- 
seled or  referred  to  other  agencies  is  many 
more  than  so  indicated  by  the  number  of 
police  cases.  Because  the  Unit  works  with 
both  the  prc-dellnquent.  who  may  not  have 
an  official  police  case,  and  the  first  offender, 
it  seems  preferable  that  we  refer  statistically 
to  the  number  of  Juveniles  being  handled 
by  the  Unit.  Second,  the  number  of  Individ- 
uals referred  to  Juvenile  court  by  the  Preven- 
tion Unit  does  not  represent  the  number  of 
failures.  These  are  cases  of  recidivists  or 
serious  offenders  that  were  referred  to  the 
Prevention  Unit,  but  should  have  been  re- 
ferred to  Juvenile  Court  by  the  Uniform 
Officer.  These  statistics  are  only  Important 
in  showing  a  better  picture  of  the  activity 
of  the  overall  counseling  section  and  to  in- 
dicate how  many  cases  may  not  have  been 
properly  nandled  by  the  referring  party. 

The  number  of  Individuals  handled  by  the 
Unit  as  pre-dellnquents,  first  offenders,  ne- 
glect cases,  paper  work  and  telephone  coun- 
seling cases  (no  personal  contact  by  Unit), 
unfounded,  and  multiple  offenders  are  found 
In  Table  1.  This  table  records  the  number  of 
Individuals  considered  active,  closed,  or 
failure  cases.  The  failure  cases  are  those 
that  have  been  counseled  by  the  Unit  and 
then  committed  another  offense  for  which 
they  were  caught  and  handled  again  by  the 
Police  Department. 

The  active  cases  are  those  individuals  re- 
ferred to  the  Unit,  but  have  not  as  yet  re- 
ceived all  the  attention  the  Unit  feels  Is  war- 
ranted. Action  by  the  Unit  has  not  been  com- 
pleted. Closed  cases  are  individuals  coun- 
seled, referred  or  In  other  ways  received  all 
the  Involvement  forthcoming  from  the  Unit. 

The  various  categories  in  Table  1  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned,  except  for  the  cate- 
gory labeled  "Single  Offense — Juvenile 
Court."  This  category  was  added  to  Include  a 
number  of  cases  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  left  out  of  our  statistical  report.  Those 
falling  In  this  category  are  youth  that  are 
single  offenders,  but  for  one  reason  or  another 
have  been  sent   straight  to  Juvenile  Court 


without  any  other  action  being  taken  by  the 
Prevention  Unit.  The  majority  o±  these  cases 
are  either  so  serious  that  they  should  never 
have  been  referred  to  the  Unit  or  else  when 
contacted,  the  family  would  not  respond  to 
an  invitation  to  settle  the  problem  through 
a   counseling   session. 

The  counseling  section  has  been  very  effec- 
tive in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  youth  and 
families  Involved  have  either  resolved  their 
problem  in  one  (x  two  counseling  sessions 
with  the  Prevention  Unit  personnel,  or 
through  continued  help  by  service  agencies 
they  have  been  referred  to  for  extensive 
treatment. 

Table  1  indicates  the  number  of  cases  han- 
dled by  the  Prevention  Unit  since  its  orga- 
nization in  June,  1967.  We  feel  that  a  run- 
ning total  of  the  activities  beet  indicates  the 
progress  of  the  Unit  in  this  area. 

TABLE  1.— 677  INDIVIDUALS  HANDLED  BY  THE  COUNSELING 
SECTION,  JUNE  1967  THROUGH  MARCH  1968 


Offense 


Active       Closwj      Failures 


Predelinquent 

First  offender , 

Neglect  or  delinquent 

parents 

Paperwork  and  telephone 

counseling- 

Unfounded 

(Multiple  

Single  offense,  juvenile 

court 

Total 


3 
16 


88 

286 

13 

73 
26 
109 


11 
26 


0) 

0) 
(') 
(') 


59        (0 


23 


6S4 


37 


■  The  unit  keeps  no  statistics  on  these  offenders  because 
they  are  cases  outside  of  the  unit's  jurisdiction. 

IV.   WALK-IN  CUNIC 

Although  the  walk-in  clinic  has  not 
reached  Its  true  potential,  it  can  be  stated 
that  there  has  been  some  activity  In  this  area. 
We  have  not  publicized  the  walk-in  clinic 
because  the  counseling  unit  has  reached  a 
near  saturation  point  with  officially  assigned 
cases  on  first  offenders  and  behavioral 
problems. 

The  Counseling  Unit  has  received  requests 
from  parents,  school  authorities,  and  coun- 
selors to  accept  cases  which  can  be  con- 
sidered behavioral  in  nature  but  have  not 
yet  become  police  problems.  We  have  tried  to 
schedule  these  requests  for  help  in  terms  of 
priority  according  to  their  emergency  nature. 
So  far  we  have  been  able  to  absorb  these 
cases  without  turning  anyone  away  without 
assistance. 

V.   ELEMENTABT   SCHOOL  INVOLVEMENT 

In  the  elementary  school  we  have  been 
working  with  the  teachers,  the  principal,  and 
the  school  social  worker  in  an  effort  to  ac- 
complish three  major  goals.  These  goals  have 
been:  (1)  identification  of  pre-dellnquent 
students;  (2)  consultation  to  decide  who  can 
best  help  the  pre-dellnquent;  and  (3)  coun- 
seling those  children  who  seem  to  require 
authoritative  counseling  by  the  Prevention 
Unit. 

In  order  to  assist  the  school  In  identifying 
pre-dellnquency,  we  reviewed  with  school 
personnel  pamphlets  and  films  dealing  with 
delinquency  and  its  prevention.  In  our  con- 
versations with  different  teachers,  we  feel 
they  are  striving  to  help  make  an  early 
identification  of  children  with  problems. 
They  have  mentioned  several  children  who 
they  feel  fit  this  category.  Most  of  these 
referrals  have  gone  to  the  principal  and 
school  social  worker. 

Weekly  meetings  have  been  held  with  the 
principal  to  obtain  names  of  students  that 
the  principal  and  the  school  sqcial  worker 
have  decided  could  best  be  helped  by  the 
Prevention  Unit.  This  seems  to  be  one  area 
that  can  make  or  break  this  facet  of  the 
project.  At  the  present  time,  the  school  In- 
volvement has  not  met  with  our  expectations. 
This  seems  to  be  largely  the  result  of  two 
factors:    (a)    our   contact   with   the   school 
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a  total  crime  and  delln- 


wlth  representatives  from 
or  groups  within  the  oom- 
munlty.  This  his  been  done  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  s  >eclflc  projects  to  be  carried 
out  by  each  of  t  lese  Interest  groups.  Those 
groups  to  be  Invoi  red  were:  schools,  churches, 
volunteer  parent  i,  teena,  news  media,  bual- 
ne«s,  social  agen<  les,  legal  (police  and  Juve- 


children    (supervised    by 


adults) .  The  orgi  nlsatlon  plan  for  the  total 


follows:  Each  of  the  nine 
>  Eonsldered  an  action  group, 
to  organize  their  activities 
around  one  particular  project.  Each  group 
would  have  a  cha  xman  to  lead  the  group  and 
represent  the  gro  ip  on  a  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil. The  functloiL  >  of  the  Council  were  to  co- 
ordinate the  pr  >jects  of  all  nine  action 
groups,  provide  i  ofdtmatlon  to  each  action 
group  on  what  tl  e  others  are  doing,  provide 
suggestloni  to  each  group 
on  how  they  cou  d  best  Implement  and  sus- 
tain their  respect  ive  projects,  and  solicit  the 
mutual  asslstanc  t  of  each  group  to  help  In 
carrying  out  8pe<  Iflc  projects  undertaken  by 
one  action  group.  It  must  be  kept  In  mind 
that  the  organist  tlon  chart  for  the  environ- 
mental dellnque  icy  and  crime  prevention 
program  was  out!  ined  to  be  the  final  outcome 
of  community  action  and  not  the  Initial  or 
I  of  action. 

The  real  beginning  of  community  action 
began  on  Januai  f  34,  1968  in  which  a  mass 
meeting  of  all  adfilts  and  youth  of  the  target 
put  the  above  plans  into 
300  persons  attended  the 
meeting.  The  msjor  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  to  stimulate  the  entire  community  Into 
taking  action  1 1  prevent  delinquency  and 
crime.  In  order  1  o  facilitate  the  Involvement 
of  every  major  fi  cet  of  the  community,  eight 
of  the  nine  p  revlously  conceived  action 
groups  were  fon  led  by  those  in  attendance. 
Each  action  gn  up  chose  a  chairman  and 
secretary  to  heai  i  the  group.  They  then  dis- 
cussed various  ( rime  and  delinquency  pre- 
vention program  that  they  could  sponsor. 

Since  the  ma  is  meeting,  several  of  the 
action  groups  ha'  e  held  weekly  or  bi-monthly 
meetings  and  acttTities.  Although  each  group 
has  its  own  leadership,  a  member  of  the 
Prevention  Unit  acts  as  advisor  and  con- 
sultant to  each  group.  Through  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  Jie  groups'  leaders  and  ad- 
visors, four  of  ;he  original  action  groups 
have  been  quitd  effective.  These  are:  (1) 
Older  teens  (15-:  8) ;  (2)  Younger  teens  (13- 
13);  (3)  Legal;  ind  (4)  Church. 

Older  Teena.  A  ithough  the  planning  group 
consists  of  only  about  20  teens,  the  activi- 
ties they  plan  a  «  carried  out  by  75  to  100 
teenagers.  One  i  if  the  most  successful  ac- 
tivities was  a  di  nee  sponsored  by  the  teen 
group.  They  obtained  a  teen  band  free  of 
charge,  the  Cal  hoUc  Father  of  the  area 
donated  the  us4  of  his  church  recreation 
hall,  and  the  bu  Ineases  of  the  area  donated 


the  refreshments.  Admission  to  the  dance  was 
50c  per  person.  Nearly  100  teenagers  at- 
tended the  dance.  The  money  obtained  from 
this  function  was  placed  in  the  bank  under 
the  teens'  action  group  name,  T.A.C.  (Teens 
Appeal  to  Community).  These  funds  are  to 
be  used  for  future  teen  activities  and  delin- 
quency prevention  projects. 

Younger  Teena.  The  younger  teens  have 
been  quite  active.  They  have  about  70  active 
members.  Although  they  have  their  own 
chairman  and  secretary,  one  of  the  part-time 
Prevention  Unit  counselors  has  had  to  give 
them  a  great  deal  of  guidance  and  help  In 
planning  prevention  projects  and  recrea- 
tional actlvltlee.  With  his  giUdance,  they 
planned  and  sponsored  a  movie.  Admission  to 
the  movie  was  25c.  Also,  refreshments  were 
sold  during  Intermission.  Through  these 
means,  they  earned  a  few  doUan  to  start  a 
bank  aocotmt  for  the  group.  Their  funds  are 
being  used  for  activities  and  prevention 
projects. 

Le^al.  The  legal  action  group  has  an  or- 
ganisation of  chairman,  co-chairman,  and 
secretary.  They  have  been  meeting  almost 
every  week  since  the  mass  meeting  of  Jan- 
uary 34.  Although  it  has  been  dlffleult  to  get 
a  large  number  of  adults  to  consistently  help 
In  this  action  group,  two  specific  projects 
have  been  planned.  The  first  involves  bring- 
ing Information  to  everyone  in  the  commu- 
nity on  delinquency  problems  and  how  they 
might  become  involved  in  reducing  and  pre- 
venting the  problems.  Second,  the  program  of 
Volunteer  Home  Units  Is  In  final  stages  of 
planning.  It  la  hoped  by  the  group  that  this 
can  be  put  into  operation  within  the  next 
few  months. 

The  major  problem  connected  with  this 
action  group,  as  well  aa  all  other  adult  ac- 
tion groups,  is  maintaining  and  obtaining 
adults  who  are  willing  to  become  Involved  In 
delinquency  prevention  programs.  Apathy 
and  communication  barriers  seem  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  a  large  amount  of  the  above 
problem.  Either  adulta  are  not  concerned 
with  their  delinquency  and  crime  problems 
or  else  they  have  not  been  reached  with  In- 
formation on  what  they  can  do  as  cltlaens. 

Church.  The  various  churches  of  the  area 
have  been  quite  active  in  planning  programs 
that  they  can  sponsor  to  Improve  the  com- 
mimlty.  The  Chiut;h  of  Jeeus  Christ  of 
Latter-Day  Saints  has  launched  a  program 
specifically  geared  to  work  with  youth  and 
parents  having  problems.  This  program  In- 
volves the  calling,  by  church  leaders,  of  five 
lay  church  members  with  specific  training 
in  home  economics,  psychology,  nursing,  so- 
ciology, and  social  work.  Theae  people  are 
called  to  si>end  several  hours  a  week  working 
with  families  and  youth  having  problems. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  very  interested  In 
helping  youth  obtain  part-time  uni^oyment. 
They  have  acted  as  employment  counselor 
and  contact  with  business  and  Industry. 
There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  the  environ- 
mental trouble  area  that  much  of  the  delin- 
quency is  a  result  of  Inadequate  opportuni- 
ties for  their  youth  to  find  employment. 
Therefore,  they  are  putting  forth  a  major 
effort  to  remedy  this  problem  of  imemploy- 
ment. 

The  other  action  groups  that  were  orga- 
nized in  January  have  become  Inactive.  At 
the  present  time,  follow-up  actlvltlee  are 
being  planned  In  order  to  re-actlvate  these 
groups.  Their  inactivity  has  made  it  very 
difficult  to  get  a  Coordinating  Council  in  full 
operation.  However,  the  leaders  of  the  active 
groups  have  been  able  to  meet  togetlier  in  a 
neighborhood  council  meeting  and  coordi- 
nate their  projects  and  activities.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  the  com- 
munity organization  will  function  com- 
pletely. It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  In  the 
near  future. 

Vn.  CON8T7I.TaNT  TO  THB  COIUnnfITT 

The  progresa  of  the  Prevention  Unit  as  a 
consultant  to  the  community  consists  of  pri- 


marily three  areas:  (a)  written  material; 
(b)  conferences;  and  (c)  speaking  engage- 
ments. There  has  been  a  great  concentration 
of  effort  in  each  area. 

Written  material.  The  written  material 
produced  by  the  Prevention  Unit  for  the  gen- 
eral public  and  police  department  personnel 
has  consisted  primarily  of  a  Monthly  Bulle- 
tin and  a  Delinquency  Alert  Pamphlet.  The 
Monthly  Bulletin  contained  a  summary  of 
the  past  month's  activities  of  the  Preven- 
tion Unit  and  aspirations  of  the  future 
months.  The  Delinquency  Alert  Pamphlet 
waa  printed  by  the  Deseret  News  Press  and 
waa  financed  by  the  Exchange  Clubs  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  One  hundred  thousand  copies  were 
printed  and  ready  for  distribution  the  first 
of  December.  This  pamphlet  was  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  boy  scouts  to  every  home  tn 
Salt  Lake  County  and  Davis  County  in  Utah. 
The  pamidilet  Is  entitled  "Signs  of  Delin- 
quency" and  contains  information  to  par- 
ents on  what  attitudes,  behavior,  physical 
environment,  and  social  environment  factors 
may  lead  to  serious  delinquency.  The  parenu 
are  instruoted  to  check  those  factors  which 
upply  to  each  of  their  children.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  parent!  cheeking  many  of  these 
ahould  seek  professional  help  for  the  child 
involved. 

Tha  Prevention  Unit  published  a  Monthly 
Bulletin  the  fliat  six  months  of  the  project 
Tills  Bulletin  was  circulated  to  each  officer 
of  the  Police  Department  once  a  month.  It 
contained  an  aoooimt  of  the  Unit's  activities 
for  the  preceding  month  and  future  aspira- 
tions to  be  worked  toward  in  the  current 
month.  It  was  intended  to  help  keep  all 
members  of  the  Police  Department  abreast 
on  what  was  taking  place  in  the  Prevention 
Unit.  The  Btilletin  waa  alao  used  to  help  the 
Unit  gain  greater  cooperation,  assistance,  ani 
support  from  all  divisions  of  the  department, 
particularly  the  Uniform  Patrol  Division. 
TbiM  final  reason  for  the  Monthly  Bulletin 
was  never  realized.  In  fact,  moet  of  the  Police 
Department  personnel  resented  the  extra 
reading  material.  Therefore,  the  Monthly 
Bulletin  was  discontinued. 

Conferences.  Members  of  the  Prevention 
Unit  staff  have  participated  In  various  groups 
within  the  oommimlty.  Two  major  groups 
have  been  CAf .  and  a  Family  Court  Com- 
mittee. In  working  with  C.AJ>.  organizations 
in  the  city,  the  major  emphasis  has  been  on 
creating  good  lines  of  communication. 
ITirough  this  communication,  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  understand  better  the  people  of  the 
oammunlty  and  in  t\im  give  them  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Police  Department.  It 
Is  hoped  that  we  have  laid  the  groimd  work 
for  more  understanding,  cooperation,  and  as- 
si  stance  of  all  citizens  in  preventing  crime 
and  delinquency. 

The  Prevention  Unit  has  worked  with  a 
Family  Co\irt  Committee  to  develop  more  re- 
sources for  family  counseling.  The  Family 
Court  Judge  will  now  have  more  resources 
available  to  refer  cases. 

Speaking  engagements.  Members  of  the 
Prevention  Unit  staff  have  addressed  several 
P.T.A.  groups,  women's  clube,  sororities,  and 
youth  groups.  The  major  emphasis  of  these 
talks  has  been  centered  around  the  pre- 
vention of  delinquency  and  crime,  what  the 
police  department  Is  doing  in  the  area  of  pre- 
vention, and  what  they  as  citizens  can  do  to 
help  alleviate  or  reduce  the  rate  of  crime  and 
delinquency  within  the  commimity.  As  a 
result  of  these  meetings  several  people  have 
volunteered  to  help  the  Prevention  Unit  ac- 
complish its  various  objectives. 

vm.  iM  viaiioATivx  tups 
During  the  middle  part  of  July.  1967. 
Gerold  Oerber,  Coordinator,  and  Sergeant 
Max  Yoepe,  Assistant  Coordinator,  traveled  to 
San  Diego  and  Phoenix  to  gain  information 
about  their  police  departments  and  related 
community  agencies.  The  concern  was  pri- 
marily with  the  Youth  Division  and  Com- 
munity Relations  Division  of  the  PoUce  De- 
partments and  the  utilization  and  number 
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of  community  reeources  in  the  two  areas.  Five 
days  were  spent  In  each  city  gathering  this 
information. 

A  vast  amount  of  information  was  col- 
lected. Some  of  this  information,  we  feel, 
could  poeslbly  be  utilized  for  the  betterment 
of  our  own  Police  Department,  while  other 
Information  waa  either  unfavorable  or  seemed 
not  suitable  for  Incorporation. 

OveraU,  the  trip  was  very  worth-while. 
Understanding  and  Insight  Into  the  opera, 
tions  and  functioning  of  other  Police  Depart- 
ments were  greatly  increased.  It  also  provided 
the  opportunity  for  us  to  develop  a  channel 
of  communication  with  the  Police  Depart- 
ments visited.  This  communication  can  help 
both  police  departments  reap  the  benefita 
from  the  experiences  and  problems  each  has 
had  in  the  past.  The  programs  and  pro- 
cedtires  found  to  be  most  effective  by  one 
department  may  be  put  into  operation  by  the 
other.  The  reduction  in  trial  and  error  time 
and  costs  facilitated  by  applying  the  ex- 
perience and  insights  of  each  other  can  be 
tremendous. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  of  March.  Cap- 
tain WiUord  Stoler  (Director)  and  Oerold  R. 
Oerber  (Coordinator)  toured  the  police  de- 
partments of  Denver.  St.  Louis,  and  Cincin- 
nati. Each  police  department  had  botti  com- 
mendable and  queationable  procedurea  and 
programs.  Areas  investigated  In  conalderable 
depth  were:  (a)  Juvenile  Divisions;  (b) 
Crime  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Pro- 
grams; and  (c)  Pi^ce-Communlty  Belattons 
Programs. 

Juvenile  Divisions.  The  Denver  Police  De- 
partment has  an  excellent  formal  organiza- 
tion within  its  Juvenile  Division.  It  conslsta 
of  three  btireaus — Crime  Prevention,  Inves- 
tigation,   and    Youth    Services.    The    Crime 
Prevention  Bureau  impressed  us  the  moet. 
Here,  several  officers  are  assigned   to  work 
cloeely  with  the  schools.  They  lecture,  show 
films,  and  try  to  establish   a  good  liaison 
with  all  of  the  schools  and  pupils.  In  the 
same  bureau,  other  officers  are  assigned  to 
patrol    various    Juvenile    "hang-outs"    and 
problem  areas.  Their  Job  is  to  decrease  the 
opportunities  for  Juveniles  to  break  the  law. 
The  Cincinnati  Police  Department  Juve- 
nile  Division  li   very   similar   to  our   own. 
Some  of  the  outstanding  qualities  of  their 
division  are  as  follows:   First,  they  have  a 
very  excellent  staff  of  female  police  officers 
to   work   with   youth   and   families   having 
problems.  Second,  the  lines  of  authority  are 
well  defined.  Here,  both  the  personnel  of  the 
Juvenile  division  Itself  and   other  divisions 
know  what  their  fimctlons  and  responsibili- 
ties are  in  relation  to  their  division  and  the 
whole  police  department.  Third,  the  Juvenile 
division  has  an  excellent  working  relation- 
ship  with   the  Juvenile   Court.  Finally,   the 
use  of  School  Resotu-ce  Officers  seems  to  have 
tremendous  benefits.   A  Resource  Officer  Is 
assigned  to  each  high  school.  He  works  not 
only  in  a  particular  high  school,  but  in  all 
the   schools    (elementary  and  Junior  high) 
that  send  students  on  to  the  high  school  to 
which  he  is  assigned.  This  program  appears 
to  have  such  benefits  as  prevention  of  delin- 
quency;  communication  channels  being  ea- 
tabllsbed  between  children,  parents,  schools. 
and  police  department;    and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  better  police  image  and  respect  f  car 
law  and  order. 

Delinquency  and  Crime  Prevention  Pro. 
grams.  In  general,  there  are  several  programs 
that  will  either  suppress  crime  or  indirectly 
prevent  It.  but  few  programs  are  geared 
specifically  to  prevent  crime  and  delin- 
quency. The  programs  that  are  most  Im- 
pressive are  as  follows: 

1.  The  use  of  fourteen  officers  by  the 
Denver  Juvenile  Division  to  patrol  teenage 
problem  areas.  This  program  seemed  to  be  a 
major  step  In  the  suppression  of  crime  and 
delinquency.   If  not  its   prevention. 

2.  The  program  In  St.  Louis  of  a  group 
Identification  squad  whose  function  is  to 
identify  gangs  and  keep  tabs  on  their  ac- 


tivities by  the  iise  of  field  cards  and  com- 
puters. This  program  belpe  to  InhlWt  prob- 
lem gangs  from  getting  in  trouble  with  the 
law  and  also  might  aid  In  dUperslng  the 
members  of  the  gangs  into  constructive 
groupts. 

3.  Finally,  the  school  Resource  Officers 
utilized  by  the  Cincinnati  Police  Department 
Appeaa  to  be  one  of  the  best  programs  to 
combat  the  Increase  in  crime  and  delin- 
quency. It  seems  able  to  get  information  and 
Influence  young  people  prior  to  their  de- 
velopment of  habitual  patterns  of  unlawful 
behavior.  It  has  the  potential  for  facilitating 
the  actual  prevention  of  crime  and  delin- 
quency. 

Police  Community  Relations  Programs.  In 
two  of  the  cities  visited,  the  police  com- 
munity relations  programs  are  very  sparse 
and  only  in  their  infancy  stages.  However. 
In  St.  Louis  the  PoUce  Comunity  Relations 
Program  Is  being  launched  In  several  areas. 
The  major  program  consists  of  store-front 
operations.  Here  people  can  come  to  four 
locations  and  make  complaints  about  the 
police  department  or  any  problems  they 
might  be  havmg  with  pliunbing,  garbage 
collection,  etc.  The  officers  assigned  to  these 
store-front  operations  attempt  to  give  the 
people  assistance  in  overcoming  their  prob- 
lems. Another  noteworthy  program  in  St. 
Louis  Involves  lay  citizens  of  the  city.  Here 
every  police  dlatrlct  has  a  citizen  group 
organized  to  better  the  communications  be- 
tween the  police  department  and  the  general 
public.  Theae  groups  range  from  30-300 
people.  They  are  composed  of  all  age  groups 
and  mlnorltlea.  Finally,  all  news  media  are 
utilized  by  the  Police  Community  Relations 
Division  of  the  St.  Louis  Police  Department 
in  advertising  and  sponsoring  their  pro- 
grams. The  complete  cooperation  of  the  news 
media  seems  to  be  a  tremendous  asset  In 
m«iring  the  pollce  community  relations 
programs  a  real  success  in  St.  Louis. 

The  programs  and  operations  taking  place 
In  the  above  (^ties  can  be  used  as  models  to 
improve  our  Prevention  Project.  They  can 
also  help  indicate  our  strengths  as  well  as 
our  weakneaaas. 

IX.   AOVISOXT  OOITNCIL,   BUSINISSMEN'S   EXXCTT- 
TIVX  COUNCIL,   AND   NEWS   MEDIA 

The  Prevention  Unit  established  an  Ad- 
visory Council  during  the  month  of  June, 
1967.  This  Council  Is  represented  by  various 
minority  groups,  agencies,  and  church  or- 
ganizations. Some  of  the  functions  of  the 
council  are:  (1)  Establish  guidelines  to  help 
the  Prevention  Unit  accomplish  Its  major 
objectives;  (3)  Advise  and  counsel  the  Pre- 
vention Unit;  (3)  Work  towards  uniting  all 
agencies  in  a  team  effort  to  solve  or  alleviate 
the  problems  of  delinquency,  crime  and  en- 
vironmental trouble  areas;  (4)  Work  towards 
decreasing  the  amoimt  of  overlapping  of 
agencies'  functions  and  cases;  (5)  Discuss 
each  other's  problems  and  try  to  work  out 
solutions  for  them;  and  (6)  Provide  the 
facilities  for  opening  various  avenues  to  help 
the  Prevention  Unit  accomplish  its  objec- 
tivee. 

The  first  meeting  for  the  Advisory  Council 
was  held  on  August  4,  1967  at  3:00  pjn.  in 
the  Youth  Bureau  squad  room  on  the  seventh 
floor  of  the  HaU  of  Justice  BuUdlng,  Salt 
Lake  City.  UUh. 

From  that  time  until  now,  the  Advisory 
Council  members  have  been  instrumentaliln 
helping  the  Prevention  Unit  carry  out  speoiflc 
functions,  especially  the  initial  plan  of^ction 
In  the  environmental  trouble  area.  They  acted 
as  temporary  chairmen  in  organizing  each 
action  group  at  the  mass  meeting  held  Janu- 
ary 24.  Their  cooperation  and  assistance  made 
the  meeting  a  real  success.  All  people  who 
attended  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  better 
their  community.  This  feeling  seemed  to  be 
largtiy  the  result  of  the  infiuence  of  the  Ad- 
visory C!ouncll  members  in  conducting  the 
various  action  groups. 

During  the  past  three  months,  three  addi- 


tional organizations  were  included  In  the 
Advisory  Council.  These  are:  BuslnesB  and 
Industry;  News  Media;  and  Northwest  Com- 
munity Action.  These  new  organizations 
added  tremendously  to  the  total  representa- 
tion of  Important  groupw  of  the  community. 
It  is  felt  that  the  Advisory  Council  can  pro- 
vide the  Prevention  Unit  with  a  more  com- 
plete and  Inclusive  channel  of  communica- 
tion with  all  strategic  organizations  of  the 
community.  This  should  help  the  Unit  in  at 
least  two  impcKtant  ways.  First,  all  of  the 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Prevention 
Unit  can  be  coordinated  with  the  functions 
and  programs  of  all  other  groups  In  the  com- 
munity. Second,  the  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance of  these  strategic  and  infiuentlal  groups 
of  the  community  can  be  solicited  to  help 
make  the  crime  and  delinquency  prevention 
programs  a  real  success. 

Businessmen's  Executive  Council:  Mem- 
bers of  the  Prevention  Unit  staff  have  held 
several  meetings  with  biisinessmen.  The  first 
initial  meeting  with  businessmen  was  held 
on  February  7,  1968.  At  this  meeting  a  brief 
outline  of  the  Crime  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Project  was  explained  to  all  In  at- 
tendance. Following  this  preeentation,  Mr. 
Gerold  Oerber.  Coordinator,  and  Sgt.  Max 
Yospe.  Assistant  Coordinator,  discussed  sev- 
eral possible  ways  that  business  and  Industry 
could  help  prevent  crime  and  delinquency. 
The  businessmen  were  very  enthusiastic 
about  helping  in  this  area.  They  wanted  to 
read  over  the  material  circulated  to  them, 
discuss  it  with  their  respective  compMuiles, 
and  meet  again  in  two  weeks. 

The  second  meeting  centered  around  var- 
ious ways  that  individual  businesses  and  in- 
dustries might  be  able  to  p>articlpate  in  the 
prevention  project.  This  led  to  the  formula- 
tion of  several  action  goals.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish these  gocOs,  it  was  decided  that  a 
Businessmen's  Executive  CoimcU  of  fifteen 
representatives  from  the  various  sectors  of — 
businees  and  industry  be  formed. 

In  response  to  their  suggestion,  a  Busi- 
nessmen's Executive  Council  was  formed 
which  meets  every  two  weeks.  Their  primary 
function  Is  to  Involve  the  businesses  and 
induatries  of  Salt  Lake  City  in  crime  and 
delinquency  jweventlon  programs.  Three 
specific  goals  have  been  formulated  by  the 
Executive  Council.  These  are:  (1)  Establish- 
ment of  a  film  library  at  the  Police  Depart- 
ment; (2)  A  fund  to  help  officers  attend 
varlotis  special  institutes  and  other  training 
coxvsee;  and  (3)  Work  towards  obtaining 
more  Jobs  for  youth. 

News  Media.  The  Prevention  Unit  has  held 
several  conferences  with  the  News  Media. 
Three  conferences  were  held  with  represenU- 
tivee  of  each  news  medliun  in  Salt  t^ke  City. 
Each  radio  station,  television  station,  and 
newspaper  sent  a  representative  to  these 
meetings.  The  primary  puri>06e  of  the  meet- 
ings was  to  arrive  at  tangible  ways  In  which 
each  medium  could  p>artlcipate  in  a  delin- 
quency and  crime  prevention  project.  A  ten- 
taUve  list  of  projects  that  might  feasibly 
be  undertaken  was  prepared  and  discussed. 
All  News  Mediums  expressed  the  desire  to 
do  all  they  could  to  undertake  one  or  more 
of  these  projects.  They  felt  a  responslblUty 
to  help  the  community  in  any  way  possible 
to  overcome  the  problem  of  delinquency 
and  crime. 

X.    MISCEIXANXOTTS  AND  COMMENTS 

Through  the  united  participation  of  all 
officers  of  the  police  department  and  the 
total  community,  a  more  effective  delin- 
quency and  crime  prevention  program  seems 
to  be  forthcoming.  All  our  efforts  to  accom- 
plish this  seem  of  utmost  impwrtance  in 
making  the  Salt  Lake  community  a  better 
place  to  live. 

The  Prevention  Unit  is  striving  to  co- 
ordinate the  efforts  of  all  agencies,  churches, 
schools,  and  the  total  community  in  the 
area  of  crime  and  delinquency  prevention.  It 
is  hoped   that  this  coordination  wlU   help 
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eliminate  overlapplt  g  of  preventloQ  pro- 
grama,  serrlcea,  and  functions  of  all  In- 
volved cltlzena  and  t  roups.  It  can  provide  a 
much  needed  unlflmt  approach  to  the  pre- 
vention of  crime  and  delinquency  Inatead  of 
the  splintered  effort  hat  now  exists,  to  some 
extent.  In  Salt  Lak«  City  and  other  com- 
munities. Only  by  c  xirdlnatlng  the  efforts 
of  all  community  gro  ipe  and  Individuals  can 
real  progress  be  mad<  In  this  most  vital  area. 
Crime  and  delinquency  must  be  seen  as  a 
total  community  prot  lem  Thus,  the  elimina- 
tion or  alleviation  of  this  major  problem  be- 
comes a  common  c  tiallenge  of  every  law 
abiding  citizen  of  th  t  community.  The  Pre- 
vention Unit  Is  at'  emptlng  to  both  co- 
ordinate and  stlmulai  e  the  entire  community 
Into  taking  preventlvs  action.  Crime  and  de- 
linquency can  be  »creased  only  by  the 
united  effort  of  the  whole  community. 

The  Prevention  I  nit  has  produced  sig- 
nificant results  in  m  wt  areas  of  Involvement 
during  Its  establish  nent.  There  have  been 
considerable  time  at  d  effort  expended  In  all 
areas,  but  the  Envlrc  nmenttd  Trouble  Action 
Ar^a  has  received  th<  major  emphasis.  At  the 
present  'time  we  art  on  the  brink  of  total 
community  Involvei  lent.  TTiere  are  many 
adults  and  teenage  s  who  are  already  In- 
volved In  action  groups  to  make  their  com- 
munity a  better  p  ace  to  live.  They  are 
formulating  and  ca  rylng  out  specific  pro- 
grams aimed  towardi  this  end.  The  action  of 
this  community  mair  well  be  a  model  for 
other  communities  t  iroughout  the  city  and 
nation.  It  represents  the  unltsd  cooperation 
of  churches,  adults  teenagers,  and  social 
agencies  working  tc  (ether  to  resolve  com- 
munity problems,  sp  (clflcally  crime  and  de- 
linquency. 

EXI  IBIT  3 
AN   Ol  DIKANCK 


An   ordinance 
Revised  Ordinances 
1965.    relating    to 
by  adding  thereto  a 
as  Chapter  5, 
tlons  Commission 
personnel  and  duties 

Be  It  ordained  by 
sloners  of  Salt  Lake 

Section   1.  That 
Ordinances  of  Salt 
latlng  to  the  Police 
same  hereby  Is 
new  chapter  to  be 
vlding  for  a  Human 
defining   the  natxire, 
of  sucn  commlsalon, 
follows : 


tie 


aid 


amemed 


office  required  by  law 
by  city  officers  to  be 
City  Recorder. 
"Sec.  30-5-3.  Term 


amending  title  SO   of  the 

Salt  I^kke  Olty.  UUh, 

Police    Department 

chapter  to  be  known 

providing  for  a  Human  Rela- 

defining  the  nature, 

of  such  commission. 

the  Board  of  Commls- 

<ilty,  Utah: 

Title  30  of  the  Revised 
City,  Utah,  1968.  re- 
I^partment,  be.  and  the 
by  adding  thereto  a 
ki^wn  as  Chapter  5,  pro- 
Relations  Commission, 
personnel   and   duties 
lald  Chapter  to  read  aa 


"Chai  Txa  5 

"RTTMAN   RXLAT  ONS   COMMISSION 

"Sec.  30-5-1.  CreaUon.  title,  composition, 
qualification.  There  li  hereby  created  an  offi- 
cial body  of  the  city  «  be  known  aa  'Human 
Relations  Commlssloi  ,'  which  body  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Commlsslo  ler  of  Public  Safety,  the 
Chief  of  Police  and  twelve  representative 
residents  of  the  city  ( t  Salt  Lake  City. 

"Sec.  30-5-2.  Appo  ntment.  Oath  of  office. 
The  resident  membf  rs  of  said  commission 
shall  be  appointed  by 
sloners,  which  Board 
due  consideration  to 


the  Board  of  Commls- 
shall  receive  and  give 
persona  recommended 

for  appointment  to  riald  commission  by  the 
Chief  of  Police.  The  r  isldent  members  of  said 
commission  shall  tak  s  and  sign  the  oath  of 


to  be  taken  and  signed 
Ued  In  the  office  of  the 

3f  office.  Vacancies.  The 


resident  members  of  said  commission  shall 


be  appointed  for  the 


for  two  year  terms,  fo  u  for  three  year  terms. 


and  four  for  four  yei 


after  the  Initial  temu  of  two,  three  and  four 


years,  all  subsequent 


terms  of  office  shall  be 


of  each  member  shall 


following  terms:  foiu* 


terms,  provided  that 


for  a  period  of  four  y(  ars.  HThe  terms  of  office 


commence  on  the  15th 


day  of  April,  1968.  and  he  shall  serve  until 
his  successor  Is  appointed  and  qualified,  un- 
less the  appointment  Is  to  fill  a  vacancy,  in 
which  case  he  shall  hold  office  for  the  un- 
expired term  of  the  person  he  succeeds.  A 
vacancy  shall  occur  when  a  member  of  the 
commission  removes  his  residency  from  Salt 
Lake  City.  Vacancies  In  the  commission  shall 
be  reported  to  the  board -of  commissioners  by 
the  chief  of  police.  The  chief  of  police  shall 
be  a  continuing  member  of  said  commission. 

"Sec.  30-5-4.  Organization.  Quorum.  The 
members  of  said  commission  shall  meet  with- 
in ten  days  after  receiving  notice  of  their 
appointment  and  organize  by  electing  a 
citatrman  and  vice  chairman  from  their  own 
member<«  and  shall  designate  a  secretary  who 
may  be  either  a  member  of  the  commission 
or  another  suitable  person.  Seven  members 
of  the  mmmlsslon  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business  at  any  stated 
meeting  or  meeting  regularly  called.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  commission  may  be  called  by  the 
chairman,  or  In  his  absence  or  disability,  the 
vice  chairman,  the  chief  of  police  or  any  four 
members  of  the  commission. 

"Sec.  30-5-5.  Powers  and  duties  generally. 
The  said  commission  shall  have  the  follow- 
ing powers  and  duties: 

"(a)  To  seek  out  racial  discrimination  and 
potentially  explosive  racial  problems  and  as- 
sist In  resolving  difficulties  before  they  erupt 
Into  disorder. 

"(b)  Seek  and  encourage  compliance  with 
Civil  Rights  laws  before  resort  Is  made  to 
legal  enforcement  rights. 

"(c)  Be  a  clearing  house  of  Information 
for  the  community,  supplying  up-to-date 
data  on  housing,  employment,  education, 
welfare  and  recreation. 

"(d)  Cooperate  with  such  police-commu- 
nity relations  squad,  or  other  special  squads, 
aa  may  be  established  within  the  police  de- 
partment personnel. 

"(e)  As  far  as  practical  and  within  the 
scope  of  local  problems  and  alms  cooperate 
with  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency. 

"Sec.  30-5-6.  Appointment  of  personnel  to 
perform  special  services.  The  commission 
may,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the 
board  of  commissioners,  appoint  one  or  more 
persons  to  perform  special  or  professional 
services  for  the  commission  to  assist  In  the 
performance  of  Its  duties.  Remuneration  for 
such  services  shall  be  determined  by  the 
board  of  commissioners. 

"Sec.  30-5-7.  Remuneration.  Resident 
members  of  the  said  commission  shall  re- 
ceive no  compensation  for  their  services  aa 
members  thereof  or  for  any  personal  ex- 
pense they  may  Incur  as  such  members.  The 
chief  of  police  shall  receive  no  additional 
compensation  for  serving  as  a  member  of 
B&ld  commission. 

"Sec.  30-5-8.  Meetings.  The  commission 
shall  meet  at  least  once  during  each  calendar 
quarter  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be 
called  as  provided  In  Sec.  30-5-4. 

"Sec.  30-5-9.  Removal  from  office.  Any 
member  of  said  commission  except  the  chief 
of  police,  may  be  removed  from  the  office  by 
the  board  of  city  commissioners  for  cause, 
prior  to  the  normal  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  be  was  appointed." 

Section  2.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  it  is  necessary  to  the  peace, 
health  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  that  this  ordinance  become 
effective  immediately. 

Section  3.  This  ordinance  shall  take  effect 
upon  its  first  publication. 

Passed  by  the  Board  of  Conunlssloners  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  this  2nd  day  of  AprU. 
1968. 

[sxal]  J.  Bbackkn  Lsx. 

Mayor. 

HOMAN    J.    HOGKNSEM, 

City  Recorder. 
Published  April  5.  1968. 
BUI  No.  29  of  1968. 


DESIGNATION  OP  CERTAIN  LANDS 
IN  NEW  JERSEY  AS  WILDERNESS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson],  I  ask  the  Chair  to 
lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  8.  3379. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  3379) 
to  designate  certain  lands  in  the  Great 
Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Morris 
County,  NJ.,  as  wilderness  which  was, 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert: 

That,  in  accordance  with  section  3(c)  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  September  3,  1964  (78 
Stat.  890,  892;  16  U.S.C.  1132(c)),  certain 
lands  in  the  Oreat  Swamp  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  New  Jersey,  which  comprise  about 
three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  and  which  are  depicted  as  wilderness 
units  on  a  map  entitled  "M.  Hartley  Dodge 
Wilderness  and  Harding  Wilderness — Pro- 
posed" and  dated  September  1967  are  here- 
by designated  as  wilderness.  The  map  shall 
be  on  file  and  available  for  public  inspection 
in  the  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Sec.  2.  The  area  designated  by  this  Act  as 
wilderness  shall  be  known  as  "The  Oreat 
Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Wilderness 
Area"  and  sbaU  be  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Wilderness  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Except  as  necessary  to  meet  mini- 
mum requirements  In  connection  with  the 
purposes  for  which  the  area  is  administered 
(including  measures  required  in  emergencies 
involving  the  health  and  safety  of  persons 
within  the  area) ,  there  shall  be  no  commer- 
cial enterprise,  no  temporary  or  permanent 
roads,  no  use  of  motor  vehicles,  motorized 
equipment  or  motorboats,  no  landing  of  air- 
craft, no  other  form  of  motorized  transport, 
and  no  structure  or  Installation  within  the 
area  designated  as  wilderness  by  this  Act. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


LANDS  HELD  IN  TRUST  FOR  PAW- 
NEE INDIAN  TRIBE — CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson],  I  submit  a  report 
of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
Mil  (H.R.  5910)  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  certain  lands  in  trust 
for  the  Pawnee  Indian  Trll3e  of  Okla- 
homa. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  rejwrt,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  September  19,  1968,  p.  27645, 

CONGRSSSIONAL  RKCORP.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  as  orig- 
inally passed  by  the  House.  H.R.  5910 
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declared  that  approximately  726  acres 
of  excess  school  lands,  together  with  im- 
provements, in  the  former  Pawnee  Indian 
agency,  Oklahoma,  would  be  held  in  trust 
for  the  Pawnee  Tribe.  The  Senate,  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  amended  the  bill  to  delete  two 
20-acre  tracts  and  provided  for  a  fee 
title  rather  than  trust  status  for  the 
remaining  686  acres. 

At  the  first  conference  meeting  in 
February  1968  on  the  differences  in  the 
two  versions  of  the  bill,  the  House  con- 
ferees agreed  with  the  Senate  position 
that  the  two  20-acre  tracts  should  be 
deleted  from  the  bill.  The  issue  of  fee 
or  trust  title  could  not  be  resolved. 

At  the  second  conference  on  Septem- 
ber 12,  a  majority  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees were  persuaded  to  the  House  posi- 
tion on  a  trust  title  to  these  lands. 

Although  the  Pawnees  have  no  other 
tribal  land,  the  acreage  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  bill  is  surrounded  by  some 
26,000  acres  of  Pawnee  allotments,  still 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  States.  More- 
over but  for  a  legal  technicality  these 
excess  school  lands,  which  the  tribe  has 
not  been  com(>ensated  for,  would  now 
be  held  in  trust  for  the  tribe  and  this 
legislation  would  not  be  necessary. 

Two  conflicting  decisions  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  have  cast  a  cloud  on  the 
title  to  the  reserved  lands  and  raise  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  title  to  these 
lands  is  to  be  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  the  Pawnee  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa. A  decision  by  the  Court  of  Claims 
in  1920—56  Ct.  CI.  1— held  that  the  lands 
reserved  for  school  and  agency  purposes 
continued  as  tribal  property  and  there- 
fore the  tribe  was  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion for  only  45  acres  of  the  lands  so 
reserved. 

Thereafter,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
upheld  the  opinion  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  dated  July  14,  1950 — 
docket  No.  10 — which  held  that  title  to 
the  lands  reserved  for  school  and  agency 
purposes  passed  to  the  United  States  at 
the  time  of  the  cession.  Patonee  Indian 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma  v.  United  States  (109 
F.  Supp.860). 

Since  1874,  the  tribe  has  continuously 
used  these  lands  and  except  for  the  por- 
tions conveyed,  the  tribe  has  always  re- 
garded the  land  as  its  property. 

When  the  United  States  needed  lands 
from  the  tribal  estate  for  administrative 
or  school  purposes,  it  reserved  the  land, 
and  when  the  land  was  no  longer  needed, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  revoked 
the  reserve  and  restored  the  land  back 
to  tribal  Jurisdiction  In  trust.  Except  for 
the  conflicting  court  opinions  this  land 
would  have  been  restored  to  the  Pawnees 
in  trust.  It  seems  unfair  and  imjust  to 
force  a  fee  title  on  the  Pawnees,  and, 
therefore,  the  majority  of  the  conferees 
have  agreed  to  recede  from  the  Senate 
amendment  and  accept  the  House  posi- 
tion on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  caU  the  roU. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OP  THE  SENATE  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  .UNITED 
STATES  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 
OF  THE  SENATE  THIS  EVENING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  this 
evening,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be 
authorized  to  receive  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


dutiable  status  of  aluminum 
hydroxide  and  oxide,  cal- 
ch'Ted  bauxite,  and  bauxite 

ORE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1411,  HH.  7735,  relating 
to  the  dutiable  status  of  aluminum  hy- 
droxide and  oxide,  calchied  bauxite,  and 
bauxite  ore.  I  do  this  so  that  the  bill  will 
become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
7735)  relating  to  the  dutiable  status  of 
aluminum  hydroxide  and  oxide,  calcined 
bauxite,  and  bauxite  ore. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  brief  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ment.  State  Department,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  secret  report  on  "Review  of 
Administration  of  U.S.  Assistance  for  Capital 
Development  Projects  in  Brazil";  also  a  copy 
of  the  Agency's  reply  to  the  Comptroller 
General  (with  an  accompanying  report  and 
paper);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Reports  of  the  Comptrolleb 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  In  its  Europe,  Africa, 
Middle  East  Region,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, dated  September  18.  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  Into  the  con- 
trol over  procurement,  use,  and  disposition 
of  magnetic  computer  tape  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  dated  September  18.  1968 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Convention   and   Recommendations   of 
International  Labor  Organization 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting,  for  action  the  Senate  considers 
appropriate,  a  convention  and  three  recom- 
mendations of  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization (With  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  or  Dipabtmznt   or   Commerce  on 
Commissary  Activities  Outside  the  Con- 
tdtental  United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration,    Department   of    Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Department  on  commissary  activities  out- 
side the  continental  United  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968   (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port):   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report   on    Review   or   Administration    of 
UmTED  States  Assistance  for  Capitai.  De- 
velopment Pbojbcts  in  brazil 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Congressional 
UalscHi,  Agency  for  International  Develop- 


PETTTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  petition  of  Ray 
Meholchick,  Huntington,  Pa.,  praying 
for  a  redress  of  grievances,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Conmilttee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without 
amendment: 

S.  3986.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933. 
as  amended,  to  expedite  retirement  of  Gov- 
ernment capital  from  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks,  production  credit  associations 
and  banks  for  cooperatives,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1573). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
with  amendments : 

S.  2671.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control  of 
noxious  plants  on  land  under  the  control  or 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government 
(Rept.  No.  1574). 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

HJl.  16175.  An  act  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer, conveyance,  lease,  and  Improvement  of, 
and  construction  on,  certain  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  use  as  a  bead- 
quarters  site  for  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States,  as  sites  for  governments  of  for- 
eign countries,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  1575). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  w^ere  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia : 

George  R.  Gallagher,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
associate  judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals. 
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By  Mr.  ELUENDSI  .  from  tbe  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  forestry: 

Ted  J.  Da  via,  of  C  klahoma,  to  be  an  As- 
slatant  Secretary  of  i  grlcult\u«. 

By  Mr.   EASTIiANI^.   from  tbe  Cmnmlttee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Edward  D.  Re,  of 
of  tbe  U.S.  Customa 


BILLS  IN  mODUCED 


Bills  were  introtiuced 
time,  and,  by  unanimous 
second  time,  and 


8.4056.  A  bUI  for 
S.  Cblng,  Kwun  Su< 


New  York,  to  be  Judge 
Court. 


read  the  first 
consent,  the 
referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  MANSIIELD: 

S.  4063.  A  blU  for    he  relief  of  Clarence  H. 

Macbart;  to  the  Com  nlttee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSO  « 

S.4064.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  at  Anthony 

Smllko;  to  the  Comfl|lttee  on  Post  Office  and 

Civil  Service. 

the  relief  of  Cbarlee  C. 


Heung  Mau,  Slk  Leui  g  Kel.  Hok  Kwong  Lam, 
Slu  Hung  NO:  to  ^he  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  iir.  ERvn< 

€.  4066*  ~X  bill  for    be  relief  of  Dr.  Toehlakl 

Kltanl;   to  the  Conu  ilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BREW  ITER: 

S.  4067.  A  bill  for   iie  reUef  of  Leung  Man 

Shin;  to  the  Commit  «e  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    DIRS  3KN    (for   talmaeU    and 

Mr.  Manstis  jo) 

S.  4058.  A  bUl  to  t  mend  title  18  and  Utle 

28  of  tbe  United  States  Code  with  reapect 

to  tbe  trial  and  rev  ew  of  criminal  actlona 


involving  obscenity, 


ind  for  other  purpoeee; 


introduced  the  above 


der  a  separate  beadin  [■) 


Sej  »tember 
Pr  ssldent 


The  Secretary  oi 
that  on  today, 
presented  to  the 
States  the  enrolled 
thorlze  the  constni  ction 
maintenance  of  the  Colorado 
project,  and  for  oth^r 


Chlm,  Wo  Wa  Cheng, 


to  the  Committee  oi  i  the  Judiciary. 

(See  tbe  remarks  c  r  Mr.  Duucsen  when  be 


bin,  which  appear  un- 


ENROLLED  B]  LL  PRESENTED 


the  Senate  reported 

18.  1968,  he 

of  the  United 

bill  (S.  1004)  to  au- 

operatlon.  and 

River  Basin 

purposes. 


;EIPT 


NOTICE  OP  RECEIPT  OP  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  THJ:  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELA'  [IONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAf.  Mr.  President,  as 
acting  chairman  o'  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  ;  desire  to  announce 
that  today  the  Sen  ite  received  the  fol- 
lowing nominations 

Angler  Biddle  Di  ke.  of  New  York,  to 
be  Ambassador  Exti  iordlnary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  Ur  Ited  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  Denmark. 

Parker  T.  Hart,  <  f  Illinois,  a  Foreign 
Service  ofScer  of  :he  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Asilstant  Secretary  of 
State,  Vice  Lucius  D|  Battle. 

In  accordance  ^rlth  the  committee 
rule,  these  pending  lominations  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  their  recdi  t  In  the  Senate. 


and!    ( 
"OLICY: 


PRESIDENT  ANDJ  CONGRESS  IN 
FOREIGN  POLICY:  THE  THREAT 
TO  CONSTTTDT  [ONAL  GOVERN- 
MENT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr 
the  national  debate  t^pic 
puses  concerns  the 
In  the  formation  of 


President,  this  year 

on  college  cam- 

of  the  Executive 

[7.S.  foreign  policy. 


r»le 


This  is  a  topic  which  is  deserving  of 
probing  consideration,  not  only  by  our 
college  students,  but  by  our  people  in 
general. 

On  October  9,  1967, 1  spoke  before  the 
Idaho  Press  Club  in  Boise.  Idaho.  At 
that  time,  I  set  out  in  some  detail  my 
our  concern  over  the  tremendous  power 
which  has  been  gathered  into  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  in  the  field  of  foreign  re- 
lations, and  the  urgent  need  for  restoring 
the  balance  of  responsibility  as  between 
Congress  and  the  President,  that  the 
Constitution  intended. 

Due  to  the  number  of  requests  which 
I  have  had  for  copies  of  this  speech. 
"President  and  Congress  in  Foreign  Pol- 
icy: The  Threat  to  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment," I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PaasmBNT  and  CoNoacss  in  FoauoN  Policy: 
Tas  THaxAT  to  CoNSTrrrrnoNAi.  Oovxrn- 
ttxtn 

(By  Senator  Frank  Chttbch) 

So  preoccupied  have  we  been  wltb  the 
effects  of  tbe  Vletnameee  war  on  Ho  Cbl 
Mlnb,  on  Clilna.  on  Russia  and  on  all  the 
rest  of  tbe  world  that  we  have  neglected 
what  history  may  Judge  to  be  Ita  moat  im- 
portant effect  of  all:  tbe  effect  of  our  life 
and  government  here  at  home.  It  Is  one  of 
the  great  ironies  that  a  nation  which  only 
thirty  years  ago  had  turned  Its  back  on  a 
dangeroxia  world  and  cxUtlvated  tbe  illusion 
that  It  could  live  safely  in  isolation  is  now 
so  preoccupied  with  Interests  and  Images 
abroad  that  ttie  happiness  of  the  American 
people  and  tbe  quality  of  their  democracy 
tiave  been  reduced  to  secondary  status  in 
tbe  minds  of  our  national  leaders. 

So  anxious  Is  tbe  Administration  to  Justify 
its  policy  In  Vietnam  that  Its  spokesmen 
have  taken  to  denouncing,  as  "neo-lsola- 
tlonlsta,"  those  who  question  the  necessity 
of  BO  large  an  American  participation  In  thla 
Aalan  war.  In  a  speech  at  tbe  TTnlveralty  of 
Kansas  on  October  17,  tbe  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Political  Affairs,  Eugene  V. 
Rostow,  said  that  the  current  debate  turns 
on  "whether  tbe  United  SUtes  should  aban- 
don Ita  whole  poet-war  foreign  policy."  In 
a  speech  at  the  University  of  Connecticut  on 
the  same  day.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Katzenbach  said  that  he  was  "puzzled  as 
to  why  so  many  liberals  who  supported  Pres- 
ident Truman  in  a  policy  of  limited  war  in 
Korea  now  oppose  a  parallel  policy  in  Viet- 
nam." 

I,  for  one,  am  puzzled  by  the  puzzlement. 
Surely  Mr.  Rostow  must  know  that,  far  from 
wanting  the  United  States  to  "abandon  Its 
whole  poet-war  foreign  policy"  and  return 
to  Isolation,  the  critics  want  only  to  find 
an  honorable  way  to  extricate  ourselves  from 
a  war  which  tbe  Administration  has  shown 
Itself  unable  either  to  win  or  end.  Surely 
Mr.  Katzenbach  must  recognize  that  there 
are  differences  between  the  Korean  war 
which  was  precipitated  by  a  sudden  attack 
from  without,  and  the  Vietnamese  war, 
which  originated  as  an  Insurrection  from 
within.  Tbe  question  at  Issue  Is  not  one  of 
IsolaUonism  but  of  selectivity.  I  think  our 
policy  makers  know  that;  their  charges  of 
isolationism  are  no  more  than  an  effort  to 
discredit  the  critics  of  a  policy  which  can- 
not be  defended  convincingly  on  its  merits. 
It  Is,  of  course,  inconceivable  that  tbe 
United  States  can  find  safety  In  isolation; 
the  experience  of  two  world  wars  proved 
that.  But  it  is  equally  Inconceivable  that  we 
can  find  safety,  or  happiness,  in  alienation 
from  ourselves:  and  that,  I  fear,  is  exactly 
what  is  happening.  In  their  anxiety  over  for- 
eign wars  and  crises,  our  leaden  are  be- 


coming alienated  from  tbe  American  people 
and  their  needs. 

Clearly,  a  reassessment  of  our  priorities  Is 
in  order.  A  new  balance  must  be  devised — 
one  which  will  enable  our  government  to 
play  Its  necessary  role  In  the  world  while 
also  meeting  its  responsibilities  to  its  own 
people.  Tbe  latter  warranu  first  priority,  if 
only  because  a  nation's  foreign  policy  in  tbe 
long  run  can  be  no  stronger  than  its  do- 
mestic base.  More  Important  than  that,  bow- 
ever.  Is  tbe  fact  that  foreign  policy  Is  not 
an  end  In  Itself  but  only  a  way  of  conduct- 
ing business  between  nations;  It  is  In  the 
internal  affairs  of  their  countries  that  people 
And  meaning  and  purpose  and  human  satis- 
faction. The  object  of  our  foreign  policy  is 
neither  to  run  the  world  nor  to  reform  it; 
even  If  we  wanted  to  do  those  things,  tbey 
are  patently  beyond  our  resources — material 
moral  and  Intellectual. 

Our  Involvement  in  Vietnam  represents 
an  effort  to  Implant  American  values  in  in- 
hospitable soil.  Not  only  have  they  failed  to 
flourish  there,  but  our  prolonged  distrac- 
tion with  the  war  has  bad  tbe  effect  of  erod- 
ing the  fertile  soil  here  at  home  In  which 
American  values  have  taken  root  and  flour- 
ished and  In  which  tbelr  promise  for  further 
growth  remains  almost  Incalculable.  It  is 
time,  therefore,  that  we  look  to  the  effects 
Off  the  present  war,  and  Indeed  of  all  of  the 
global  Involvements  which  have  so  absorbed 
our  energies  for  the  last  twenty-flve  years, 
on  tbe  life  of  our  people  here  at  home. 

One  of  tbe  least  noticed  but,  in  tbe  long 
nm,  moat  Important  of  these  effects  has  been 
the  unhinging  of  constitutional  processes  In 
our  government,  particularly  in  the  making 
of  foreign  policy.  As  crisis  has  followed  upon 
crisis  in  these  laat  twenty-flve  years,  more 
and  more  power  has  accumulated  In  the 
hands  of  the  President  while  the  Congress 
has  been  reduced  to  virtual  impotence  in 
the  making  of  foreign  policy. 

Tbe  cause  of  this  change  has  been  the 
long  series  of  crises,  each  of  which  necessi- 
tated— or  seemed  to  necessitate — decisive  ■ 
and  immediate  action.  As  each  crisis  arose, 
the  President  assumed,  and  the  Congress 
usually  agreed,  that  the  executive  alone  was 
capable  of  acting  with  the  requisite  speed. 
No  one  thought  very  much  about  tbe  consti- 
tutional consequences  of  Presidential  domi- 
nance In  foreign  policy;  we  tended  to  think 
only  of  the  crisis  we  were  dealing  wltb,  of 
the  need  for  speedy  action,  and  of  the  Im- 
portance of  national  unity  In  a  time  of 
emergency. 

Now,  however,  we  have  got  to  think  about 
constitutional  problems  because  nothing  less 
than  tbe  survival  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment Is  at  stake.  Our  democratic  processes, 
our  system  of  separated  powers,  checked  and 
balanced  against  each  other,  are  being  un- 
dermined by  tbe  very  methods  we  have 
chosen  to  defend  these  processes  against  for- 
eign dangers.  There  is  no  end  In  sight  to  the 
era  of  crisis  which  began  some  twenty-five 
years  ago.  We  cannot  safely  wait  for  quieter 
times  to  think  about  restoring  the  constitu- 
tional balance  In  our  own  government. 

I  should  like,  therefore,  in  tbe  remainder 
of  these  remarks,  to  review  some  of  the  cur- 
rent methods  of  our  foreign  policy,  to  point 
out  the  discrepancy  between  these  methods 
and  those  contemplated  by  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  to  suggest  some  ways  In  which  the 
discrepancy  could  be  closed. 

1.  ooMMirriNO  out  countit  abroad 
There  is,  first  of  all,  a  striking  discrepancy 
between  tbe  ways  In  which  some  of  our  for- 
eign commitments  have  been  made  in  recent 
years  and  tbe  treaty  process  through  which 
tbey  were  meant  to  be  made.  Article  n.  Sec- 
tion 2,  of  the  Constitution  states  that  tbe 
President  "shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur  .  .  ."  Keeping  this  clear  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution  in  mind,  consider 
the  following: 
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On  August  26,  isee.  Secretary  of  SUte 
Busk  told  the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee that  "No  would-be  aggreaaor  should 
tappoM  that  the  absence  of  a  defense  treaty, 
Oongreaslonal  declaration  or  U.S.  mUitary 
presence  grants  immunity  to  aggression." 
Ilie  statement  was  meant  to  convey  a  stern 
warning  to  potential  aggressors.  It  does  that, 
snd  that  is  all  to  the  good,  but  it  also  puts 
the  Congress  on  notice  that,  with  or  without 
Its  consent,  treaty  or  no  treaty,  the  executive 
will  act  as  It  sees  fit  against  anyone  whom 
it  Judges  to  be  an  aggressor,  and  that  is  not 
to  tbe  good.  It  is  indeed  nothing  less  than  a 
statement  of  willingness  on  tbe  part  of  the 
executive  to  usurp  the  treaty  power  of  tbe 
Senate. 

The  denigration  of  treaties  goes  back  at 
least  to  1940,  when  the  current  era  of  world 
crisis  began.  In  the  summer  of  that  year, 
when  France  had  fallen  and  Britain  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  Oerman  invasion.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  made  an  agreement  with 
Great  Britain  under  which  fifty  over-aged 
American  destroyers  were  given  to  her  in  ex- 
change for  certain  naval  bases  on  British  ter- 
ritory In  tbe  Western  Hemisphere.  The  ar- 
rangement was  made  by  executive  agreement 
despite  the  fact  that  It  was  a  commitment  of 
the  greatest  significance,  an  act  which,  ac- 
cording to  Cburchlll,  gave  Germany  legal 
grounds  for  declaring  war  on  tbe  United 
States.  It  la  unlikely  that  President  Roosevelt 
wished  to  usurp  the  treaty  power  of  the  Sen- 
ate; be  acted  as  he  did  because  be  thought 
the  matter  to  be  one  of  tbe  greatest  urgency 
and  he  feared  that  Oreat  Britain  might  be 
Invaded  and  overrun  before  tbe  Senate  could 
set  on  a  treaty.  In  retrospect  this  seems  un- 
likely but,  granting  that  the  danger  may 
have  seemed  real  at  the  time,  the  constitu- 
tional effects  of  President  Roosevelt's  action 
would  have  been  mitigated  If  he  bad  frankly 
stated  that  he  bad  acted  on  an  emergency 
basis  in  a  manner  which  may  have  exceeded 
his  constitutional  authority.  Instead,  he  bad 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  prepare  a  brief  con- 
tending that  the  PrMldent  had  acted  entirely 
within  his  constitutional  powers.  Tt\^^»»/i, 
therefore,  of  a  single  incursion  on  tbe  Sen- 
ate's treaty  power,  acknowledged  to  be  such, 
tbe  act  was  compounded  into  a  precedent 
for  future  incursions  on  tbe  constitutional 
authority  of  tbe  Congress. 

The  destroyer  deal  was  the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  sl^ilflcant  foreign  commitments 
made  by  executive  agreement  or  simple  dec- 
laration, each  one  of  which  has  constituted 
an  added  precedent  for  the  taking  over  by 
the  President  of  the  treaty  powers  meant  to 
be  exercised  by  the  Senate.  So  far  have  things 
gone  that  treaties  are  now  widely  regarded, 
at  least  within  tbe  executive  branch,  as  no 
more  than  one  of  a  number  of  available 
methods  of  committing  our  country  to  some 
action  abroad.  We  have  even  come  close,  in 
lome  Instances,  to  reversing  the  traditional 
rule  that  minor  or  routine  arrangements 
with  foreign  countries  can  be  made  by  execu- 
tive agreement  while  significant  ones  must 
be  made  by  treaty.  Some  months  ago,  for 
example,  the  Senate  was  asked  to  ratify,  as  a 
treaty,  an  agreement  with  Thailand  concern- 
ing taxes.'  It  was,  of  course,  entirely  proper 
that  tbe  tax  agreement  be  referred  to  the 
Senate,  but  when  the  matter  was  under 
consideration  by  tbe  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, I  was  struck  by  tbe  ironic  fact  that 
the  United  States  now  has  35-thousand 
troops  in  Thailand,  some  of  whom  are  en- 
gaged In  nUUtary  support  operations  against 
the  guerrillas  in  northeast  Thailand,  and 
that  this  far  more  significant  commitment 
was  never  referred  to  the  Senate  for  ita  ad- 
vice and  consent. 

One  of  the  favorite  devices  used  to  circum- 
vent the  treaty  power  of  the  Senate  is  tbe 
Congressional  resolution,  framed  In  such 
sweeping  language  as  to  give  advance  con- 
sent to  unspecified  Presidential  action.  As 
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used  In  recent  years,  these  resolutions  are  not 
specific  and  carefully  considered  grants  of 
power  but  blank  checks  on  the  constitutional 
authority  of  Congress  written  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  contrived  emergency.  As  the  execu- 
tive has  made  increasingly  extravagant  use 
Of  these  resolutions — about  which  I  shall 
comment  further  in  a  few  minutes — Congress 
has  begun  to  develop  a  belated  but  healthy 
wariness  of  vague  and  hasty  grants  of  au- 
thority. 

Early  last  spring,  for  example,  the  Senate 
was  asked  to  adopt  a  sweeping  resolution 
promising  large  new  sums  of  aid  money  for 
Latin  America.  The  Senate  was  asked  to 
adopt  this  resolution  In  great  haste  so  that 
President  Johnson  would  be  able  to  carry  It 
to  bis  meeting  with  tbe  American  Presldenta 
at  Pxinta  del  Este.  The  Foreign  Relations 
Conomittee  Judged  that  It  simply  could  not 
assess  tbe  merita  of  tbe  proposal  in  tbe  short 
time  that  was  aUowed  and.  since  the  pro- 
posed measure  was  not  urgent,  the  Commit- 
tee declined  to  act  on  the  President's  request 
and  Instead  adopted  a  substitute  resolution 
promising  to  give  due  consideration,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  normal  procedures,  to  any 
proposals  for  increased  aid  to  Latin  America 
which  the  President  might  choose  to  submit. 
The  substitute  resolution,  which  the  Com- 
mittee adopted  by  a  vote  of  nine  to  nothing, 
was  rejected  by  Mr.  Walt  Rostow  as  "worse 
than  useless."  The  President  went  to  Punta 
del  Este  without  his  resolution  and  the  ef- 
fects, I  think,  were  salutary.  Having  no  gifts 
to  dispense,  the  United  States  was  obliged 
to  deal  with  the  Latin  Americans  as  a  friend 
rather  than  as  a  patron;  having  no  new 
bauble  dangled  before  them,  tbe  Latin  Amer- 
icans were  obliged  to  deal  with  the  United 
States  as  equals  rather  than  as  suppliants. 

The  significance  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee's  rejection  of  the  proposed  Latin 
American  resolution  had  much  more  to  do 
wltb  executive-legislative  relations  at  home 
than  with  the  Committee's  attitudes  toward 
Latin  America.  The  Committee  was  exhibit- 
ing a  new  but  well-founded  reluctance  to 
grant  the  executive  any  more  blank  checks. 
The  executive  is  being  put  on  notice  that  Ite 
account  with  Congress  Is  overdrawn,  not  only 
in  matters  affecting  treaties  but  even  more 
in  matters  of  deciding  on  war  or  peace,  to 
which  I  now  tvam. 

2.  THE  WAR  POMTXR 

Unlike  the  treaty  power,  tbe  Constitution 
did  not  divide  the  war  power  equally  between 
the  two  branches  of  government  but  vested 
it  predominantly  In  Congress.  Article  I,  Sec- 
tion 8,  of  the  Constitution  states  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  power  to  declare 
war;  to  raise  and  support  armies;  to 
provide  and  maintain  a  navy;  to  make  rules 
for  the  government  and  regulation  of  tbe 
armed  forces;  to  provide  for  calling  forth 
the  militia  to  execute  the  laws,  suppress  in- 
surrections and  repel  invasions;  to  provide 
for  organizing,  arming  and  dlsclpling  tbe 
militia;  and  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and 
proper  for  executing  tbe  foregoing  powers. 
Article  n.  Section  2,  of  the  Constitution 
states  that  tbe  President  shaU  be  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  and  navy. 

The  language  of  the  Constitution  is  clear 
and  the  intent  of  the  framers  beyond  ques- 
tion: tbe  war  power  Is  vested  almost  entirely 
in  tbe  Congress,  tbe  only  Important  excep- 
tion being  the  necessary  autlMVlty  of  tbe 
President  to  repel  a  sudden  attack  on  the 
United  States.  Only  in  recent  years  have 
Presidents  claimed  tbe  right  to  coimnit  the 
country  to  foreign  wars,  imder  a  sweeping 
and,  in  my  opinion,  wholly  unwarranted  in- 
terpretation of  tbelr  power  as  commander- 
in-chief. 

Tlie  framers  of  tbe  Constitution  very  de- 
liberately placed  the  war  power  In  the  bands 
of  the  le^alature.  and  did  so  for  excellent 
reasons.  Again  and  again,  the  American  col- 
onies had  been  drawn,  by  royal  decree,  into 
England's  wars  with  other  European  coun- 
tries. The  leaders  of  the  newly  Independent 


republic  resolved  to  make  certain  that  their 
new  country  would  never  again  be  drawn 
Into  war  at  the  direction  of  a  single  man;  for 
this  refMon  they  transferred  tbe  war  power  to 
the  legislative  branch  of  tbe  newly  created 
government.  In  so  doing,  they  recognized 
that  the  President  might  sometimes  have  to 
take  defensive  action  to  repel  a  sudden  at- 
tack on  the  United  States,  but  that  was  the 
extent  of  the  warmaklng  power  they  were 
willing  for  him  to  exercise. 

The  Intent  of  the  framers  is  made  qvilte 
clear  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  and  in  the  subsequent  writings 
of  the  founding  fathers.  In  a  letter  to  James 
Madison  in  1789,  Vhomas  Jefferson  wrote: 

"We  have  already  given  In  example  one  ef- 
fectual check  to  the  Dog  of  war  by  transfer- 
ring the  power  of  letting  him  loose  from  the 
Executive  to  tbe  Legislative  body,  from  those 
who  are  to  spend  to  those  who  are  to  pay."  • 

Alexander  Hamilton,  who  generally  favored 
extensive  Presidential  power,  nonetheless 
wrote  as  follows  concerning  the  President's 
authority  as  commander-in-chief: 

"The  President  is  to  be  commander  in 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  respect  bis  authority  would 
be  nominally  the  same  wltb  that  of  the  king 
of  Oreat  Britain,  but  In  substance  much  in- 
ferior to  it.  It  would  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  the  supreme  command  and  direction  of 
the  military  and  naval  forces,  as  first  General 
and  admiral  of  the  Confederacy,  while  that 
of  the  British  king  extends  to  the  declaring 
of  war  and  to  the  raising  and  regulating  of 
fleets  and  armies — all  which,  by  the  Consti- 
tution under  consideration,  would  appertain 
to  the  legislature." » 

During  the  first  century  of  American  his- 
tory most  of  our  Presidents  were  scrupulously 
respectful  of  Congress's  authority  to  initiate 
war.  When  President  Jefferson  sent  a  naval 
squadron  to  the  Mediterranean  to  protect 
American  commercial  vessels  from  attack  by 
the  Barbary  plratee,  be  carefully  dlstin- 
g^uisbed  between  repelling  an  attack  and 
Initiating  offensive  action.  When  he  thought 
the  latter  necessary,  be  sent  a  message  to 
Congress  asking  for  the  requisite  authority. 
Acknowledging  that  be  himself  was  "un- 
authorized by  the  Constitution,  without  the 
sanction  of  Congress,  to  go  beyond  tbe  line  of 
defense,"  he  requested  authority  to  take  of- 
fensive action,  acknowledging  that  such  au- 
thority was  "confided  by  the  Constitution  to 
tbe  leglalattire  exclusively."  * 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  la  often  dted  by 
proponenta  of  unrestricted  Presidential 
power  as  a  precedent  for  executive  authority 
to  commit  the  country  to  military  action 
abroad.  In  fact.  President  Monroe  himself  re- 
garded ills  declaration  as  no  more  than  a 
poUcy  statement.  When  tbe  Government  of 
Colombia  Inquired.  In  1824,  as  to  what  action 
the  United  States  might  take  to  defend  the 
newly  independent  Latm  American  states 
against  European  Interference,  Secretary  of 
State  John  Qulncy  Adams  replied: 

"With  respect  to  tbe  question,  'In  what 
manner  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
Intends  to  resist  on  Its  part  any  interference 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
jugating the  new  Republics  or  Interfering  m 
their  political  forms'  you  imderstand  that 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  ultimate  dedston  of  this  question  belongs 
to  the  Legislative  Department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. .  .  ."» 

In  1846  President  Polk  sent  American 
forces  into  disputed  territory  in  Texas,  pre- 
cipitating the  clash  which  began  the  Mexi- 
can war.  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  a  Republican 
m»nber  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives  from 
Illinois,  was  certain  that  tbe  President  had 
acted  unoonatitutlonally,  and  he  wrote: 

"...  Allow  tbe  President  to  Invade  a 
neighboring  nation  whenever  he  shall  deem 
it  necessary  to  repel  an  invasion,  and  you 
allow  him  to  do  so,  whenever  he  may  choose 
to  say  he  deems  It  necessary  for  such  pur- 
pose— and  you  allow  him  to  make  war  at 
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plMsure.  Study  t  >  mc  If  you  can  lU  any  limit 
to  hU  power  In  his  respect,  after  you  have 
given  hUn  so  mu<  b  as  you  propoae.  .  .  . 

"The  provlaloi  of  the  Ckuoatltutlon  giv- 
ing the  wannaki  ag  power  to  OongreM,  waa 
dlcteted.  as  I  uz  derstand  It,  by  the  follow- 
ing reasons.  Kln{  i  had  always  been  Involving 
and  Impoverlshli  g  their  people  In  wars,  pre- 
tending generall  f.  If  not  always,  that  the 
good  of  the  p«oi  le  was  the  object.  This,  our 
convention  unde  "took  to  be  the  moet  oppres- 
sive of  all  Ungl  '  oppressions;  and  they  re- 
solved to  so  f rar  le  the  Ck>nstltutlon  that  no 
one  man  should  hold  the  power  of  bringing 
thla  oppreaalon  v  foxx  us."  * 

By  the  end  ( f  the  nineteenth  century, 
precedenU  had  been  established  for  Presi- 
dential use  of  t  le  armed  forces  abroad  for 
certain  limited  p  iirposes,  such  as  suppressing 
piracy  and  the  i  lave  trade,  "hot  pursuit"  of 
criminals  acrosi  frontiers,  and  protecting 
American  lives  tnd  property,  as  well  as  for 
repelling  suddei  attack.  But  in  the  early 
twentieth  century.  Presidential  power  over 
the  armed  fories  was  greatly  expanded. 
Presidents  Thecdore  Roosevelt,  Taft  and 
■  Wilson,  acting  w  Ithout  authority  from  Con- 
4^e8a.. repeatedly  intervened  militarily  in 
Mexico,  Central  Lmerlca  and  the  Caribbean. 
The  Congresses  o  '  that  period,  most  unwisely, 
failed  to  resist  t  lese  Presidential  incursions 
on  their  constit  ittonal  authority,  with  the 
result  that  they  became  precedents  for  the 
further  and  much  greater  incursions  that 
were  to  follow  di;  ring  and  after  World  War  n. 

We  have  alit  ady  noted  how  President 
Franklin  Rooeev«  It  usurped  the  treaty  power 
of  the  Senate  in  i  oaking  bis  famous  destroyer 
deal  with  Oreat  Britain;  he  also  went  fur- 
ther than  any  previous  President  In  ex- 
panding executive  power  over  the  armed 
forces.  In  the  ourse  of  the  year  1941,  he 
comioltted  Ame:  lean  forces  to  the  defense 
of  Greenland  ani  1  Iceland,  authorised  Ameri- 
can warships  to  ( acort,  as  far  as  Iceland,  con- 
voys which  wen  bound  for  Britain  and  or- 
dered American  naval  vessels  to  "shoot  on 
sight"  against  Oerman  and  Italian  ships  In 
the  western  Atluitlc.  Well  before  Congress 
declared  war  oi  the  axis  powers.  President 
Roosevelt  had  al  -eady  taken  the  coxintry  Into 
an  undeclared  n  kval  war  in  the  Atlantic.  Few 
would  deny  tba ;  he  did  these  things  in  an 
excellent  cause,  that  of  assisting  Britain  In 
those  desperate  days  when  she  alone  stood 
against  the  tide  of  Nazi  aggression.  But  In 
doing  what  he  dl  1  for  a  good  cause.  President 
Roosevelt  enable  1  his  successors  to  claim  the 
same  authority  1  a  the  furtherance  of  causes 
much  more  dubl  lus. 

After  World  W  lt  11,  the  trend  toward  Pres- 
idential domlnaj  ice  accelerated  greatly  and 
the  real  power  U  commit  the  country  to  war 
Is  now  in  the  ha  ids  of  the  President.  As  one 
historian,  Proftssor  Ruhl  Bartlett,  has 
pointed  out,  "th>  positions  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  b  anches  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  In  the  ftrea  of  foreign  affairs  have 
come  very  close  \  o  reversal  since  1780.  .  .  ."'' 
In  other  words,  ;be  Intent  of  the  Constitu- 
tion has  been  vlr  ually  negated. 

In  1S50,  Presld  snt  Truman  committed  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Korean  war  wltliout  any  form  of  Congres- 
sional authoriza  ;ion.  The  President  himself 
made  no  public  <  cplanatlon  of  his  action,  but 
an  article  in  the  Department  of  State  Bulle- 
tin, which  Is  th<  official  record  of  State  De- 
partment policy  asserted  that  "the  Presi- 
dent, as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Uiated  States,  has  full  control 
over  the  use  th4reof."*  No  one  In  Congress 


protested  at  the 
in  January  1951 


Ime,  but  some  months  later. 
Senator  Taft  asserted  that 
the  President  hid  "simply  usurped  author- 
ity" In  sending  i  roops  to  Korea.** 

When  the  Ko  ean  war  went  badly.  Presi- 
dent Truman's  ]  olitlcal  opponents,  who  had 
supported  blm  ^t  the  outset,  charged  him 
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with  responsibility  for  the  war  and  accused 
him  of  exceeding  his  authority.  In  order  to 
protect  themselves  from  this  kind  of  accu- 
sation, subsequent  Presidbnts  have  adopted 
the  practice  of  asking  Congress  for  Joint 
resolutions  when  they  contemplate  taking 
military  action  in  some  foreign  country. 
Presidents  Klsenhower,  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
all  have  requested  such  resolutions  and 
Congress  has  readily-  complied.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  pertaining  to  Formosa,  the 
Middle  Bast.  Cuba  and.  finally.  Southeast 
Asia.  Couched  In  the  broadest  of  terms, 
these  resolutions  have  generally  expressed 
Congress'  advance  approval  of  any  military 
action  the  President  might  see  nt  to  take 
in  the  area  concerned. 

The  most  important  and  fateful  of  all 
these  was  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
adopted  by  Congress  in  August,  19M,  after 
only  two  days  of  hearings  and  debate.  The 
resolution  expressed  Congressional  approval 
of  any  measures  the  President  might  choose 
to  take  to  prevent  aggression  in  southeast 
Asia  and  further  stated  that  the  United 
States  was  prepared  to  take  any  action  the 
President  might  Judge  to  be  necessary  to 
assist  a  number  of  southeast  Asian  states  In- 
cluding Vietnam. 

The  Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  has  been 
cited,  again  and  again,  as  proof  of  Congress' 
approval  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  which  we 
have  now  taken  over.  Unfortuntely,  both  the 
language  of  the  resolution  and  the  very  brief 
discussion  which  took  place  in  Congress  at 
the  time  of  its  adoption  lend  themselves 
to  that  Interpretation,  although  I  feel  cer- 
tain, having  participated  at  the  time,  that 
Congress  neither  expected  nor  even  con- 
sidered that  the  President  would  later  com- 
mit half  a  million  American  soldiers  to  a 
full-scale  war  in  Vietnam. 

How  did  It  come  about  that  Congress  per- 
mitted Itself  to  be  so  totally  and  disastrously 
misunderstood?  How  did  It  come  about — 
and  this  Is  the  more  fundamental  question — 
that  on  so  many  occasions  In  recent  years 
Congress  has  tamely  yielded  to  the  President 
powers  that,  beyond  any  doubt,  were  In- 
tended by  the  Constitution  to  be  exercised 
by  the  Congress? 

A  niunber  of  possible  reasons  come  to 
mind: 

First,  m  an  atmosphere  of  real  or  seem- 
ingly emergency.  Congress,  like  the  country, 
tends  to  unite  in  back  of  the  President.  Be- 
cause the  United  States  has  been  a  world 
power  for  only  a  short  time,  we  have  not 
really  gotten  used  to  dealing  with  emergen- 
cies and,  more  important  still,  to  discrimi- 
nating between  genuine  emergencies  and  sit- 
uations that  only  seem  to  require  urgent 
action.  Lacking  experience  in  dealing  with 
such  situations  as  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  crisis 
in  1964,  we  have  tended  to  act  hnFtlly  and 
with  insufflcient  regard  for  the  rcq  i.rcment.? 
of  constitutloiuU  procedure,  assuming,  quite 
wrongly,  that  It  would  somehow  be  unpatri- 
otic to  question  the  President's  Judgment  in 
a  moment  of  apparent  emergency. 

Second,  In  the  case  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
.resolution.  Congress  failed  to  state  Its  Inten- 
tions clearly  and  explicitly  because  it  be- 
lieved that  those  intentions  were  widely  un- 
derstood. A  naUonal  election  campaign  was 
then  in  progress  and  President  Johnson's 
basic  position  as  to  Vietnam  was  that  ".  .  . 
we  are  not  about  to  send  American  boys  9.000 
or  10,000  miles  away  from  home  to  do  what 
Asian  boys  ought  to  be  doing  for  them- 
selves." *  In  adopting  a  resolution  supporting 
the  President  on  Vietnam,  the  great  majority 
in  Congress  believed  that  they  were  support- 
ing the  position  cf  moderation  which  Pres- 
ident Johnson  was  taking  in  his  campaign. 
The  failure  of  Congress  to  make  Its  inten- 
tions clear  was  nonetheless  a  serioxis  failure 
of  legislative  responsibility. 

Third,  for  a  number  of  reasons  Congress 
has  developed  an  unfortunate  tendency  In 
recent  years  to  underrate  Its  own  competence 
to  deal  with  foreign  relations.  The  executive 


branch  of  our  government  is  populated  with 
speciallsU  and  experts  in  foreign  policy. 
These  men  have  added  greatly  to  our  gov- 
ernment's competence  in  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign relations,  but  they  have  also  demon- 
strated a  certain  arrogance,  purveying  the 
belief  that  anyone  who  Is  not  an  expert,  In- 
cluding Congressmen.  Senators  and  ordinary 
cltiaens.  is  simply  too  stupid  to  grasp  the 
problems  of  foreign  policy.  Modesty  and 
self-effacement  are  not  characteristics  that 
we  usually  associate  with  politicians  but, 
curiously  enough,  many  Congressmen  and 
Senators  seem  to  have  accepted  the  view  that 
foreign  policy  is  best  left  to  the  experts.  This 
view  is  patently  false:  Clemenceau  said  that 
war  was  too  important  to  be  left  to  the  gen- 
erals; aimiiarly.  the  basic  decisions  of  foreign 
policy  are  too  important  to  be  left  to  the 
dlplomau.  As  Professor  Bartlett  has  said, 
".  .  .  there  are  no  experts  in  wisdom  con- 
cerning human  affairs  or  in  determining  the 
national  Interest,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
realm  of  foreign  policy  that  cannot  be  un- 
derstood by  the  average  American  citizen."  <° 

As  a  result  of  the  passing  of  the  war  power 
out  of  the  hands  of  Congress,  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  our  constitutional  checks 
and  balances  has  been  overturned.  For  the 
first  time  in  our  history,  there  has  come  Into 
view  the  possibility  of  our  President  becom- 
ing a  Caesar,  because,  as  Gibbon  wrote  in 
The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
"The  principles  of  a  free  constitution  are  ir- 
recoverably lost,  when  the  legislative  power 
is  nominated  by  the  executive." "  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  now  holds  the  power  of  life  and 
death  for  two  hundred  million  Americans 
and,  indeed,  for  most  of  the  human  race.  No 
human  being  on  the  face  of  the  earth  can 
safely  be  entrusted  with  such  enormous  pow- 
ers over  his  fellow  man.  Even  the  wisest  and 
moet  competent  of  Presidents  is  still  a  hu- 
man being,  susceptible  to  human  flaws  and 
human  failures  of  Judgment.  The  greatest 
insight  of  our  founding  fathers  was  their 
recognition  of  the  dangers  of  unlimited  power 
exercised  by  a  single  man  or  institution; 
their  greatest  achievement  was  the  safe- 
guards against  absolute  power  which  they 
wrote  into  our  Constitution. 

Belatedly,  recognizing  these  fundamental 
truths,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  been  considering  a  most  signifi- 
cant and  unusual  resolution.  It  would  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  any  deci- 
sion to  commit  American  armed  forces  to 
foreign  territory  for  any  other  purpose  than 
immediate  self-defense  in  response  to  a  sud- 
den attack  on  the  United  States  should, 
without  exception,  be  made  in  accordance 
with  constitutional  procedvires,  which  re- 
quire the  consent  of  Congress. 

The  resolution,  if  adopted,  will  not.  of  and 
by  it&elf.  restore  the  constitutional  balance 
which  has  been  lost.  It  will  not.  of  and  by 
Itself,  restore  to  Congress  the  war  power,  now 
abdicated  away.  The  resolution  Is,  however, 
dealgned  to  initiate  that  process;  it  is  de- 
signed to  remind  Congress  of  its  responsi- 
bilities and  to  help  create  a  new  state  ol 
mind. 

What,  one  may  ask,  could  be  expected  to 
come  of  a  new  Congressional  attitude  toward 
foreign  policy.  First,  one  may  hope  that  it 
would  encourage  the  Congress  to  show  ths 
same  healthy  skepticism  toward  Presidential 
requests  pertaining  to  foreign  relations  that 
it  shows  toward  Presidential  recommenda- 
tions in  the  domesUc  field.  One  may  hope 
that  the  Congress  hereafter  would  exercise 
its  own  Judgment  as  to  when  haste  is  neces- 
sary and  when  it  is  not.  One  may  hope  that. 
in  considering  a  resolution  such  as  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution,  the  Congress  would 
hereafter  state  as  explicitly  as  possible  the 
nature  and  purpobe  of  any  military  action  to 
be  taken  and,  more  Important  still,  that  it 
would  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  the  reso- 
lution was  an  act  of  authorization,  granting 
the  President  specific  powers  which  he  would 
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not  otherwise  possess.  One  may  hope,  finally, 
that  the  Congress  would  never  again  forget 
that  its  reaponslblllty  for  upholding  the 
Constitution  Includes  the  obligation  to  pre- 
serve its  own  constitutional  authority. 

One  hears  It  argued  these  days — by  high 
officials  in  the  executive  branch,  by  foreign 
policy  experts,  and  by  some  political  scien- 
tists— that  certain  of  our  constitutional  pro- 
cedures, including  the  power  of  Congress  to 
declare  war,  are  obsolete  in  the  nuclear  age. 
TbiB  contention,  in  my  opinion,  is  without 
merit.  Nothing  in  the  Constitution  pre- 
vents— and  no  one  in  Congress  would  ever 
try  to  prevent  the  President  from  acting  in 
a  genuine  national  emergency.  What  is  at  is- 
sue is  his  authority  to  order  our  military 
forces  Into  action  in  foreign  lands  whenever 
and  wherever  he  Judges  the  national  Interest 
to  require  it.  What  is  at  issue  is  his  right  to 
alter  constitutional  processes  at  his  option, 
even  In  the  name  of  defending  those 
processes.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Constitu- 
tion is  obsolete;  I  do  not  believe  that  Con- 
gress is  incapable  of  discharging  its  responsi- 
bilities for  war  and  peace;  but,  if  either  of 
these  conditions  ever  should  arise,  the 
remedy  would  lie  in  the  amendment  process 
of  the  Constitution  Itself.  As  George  Wash- 
ington said  in  his  farewell  address,  ".  .  .  let 
there  be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for 
though  this  in  one  Instance  may  be  the  in- 
strument of  good.  It  is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are 
destroyed." 
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WEAPONS  AND  EQUIPMENT  FOR 
DEFENSE  OP  ISRAEL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  In  the  past 
year  I  consistently  have  urged  that  the 
United  States  provide  Israel  with  weap- 
ons and  eqiiipment  necessary  for  her 
defense.  I  have  stressed  particularly 
Israel's  need  of  Phantom  Jets,  and  was 
responsible  in  large  measure  for  the  lan- 
guage In  the  1968  Republican  platform 
which  urged  that  the  United  States  pro- 
vide supersonic  Jets  to  Israel. 

This  week  I  again  urged  President 
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Johnson  to  sell  F-4  Phantom  jets  to 
Israel.  In  a  letter  to  the  President,  I  said : 

I  was  dismayed  to  learn  this  weekend  that 
your  Administration  had  apparently  decided 
against  selling  F-4  Phantom  Jets  to  the  State 
of  Israel. 

Throughout  your  term  of  office,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  have  always  been  concerned  with 
maintaining  peace  and  protecting  the  na- 
tional security  at  the  United  States.  Let  me 
point  out  how  this  additional  military^ 
equipment  for  Israel  would  meet  your  care- 
fully-considered criteria. 

A  you  know,  when  the  gallant  Israelis  de- 
feated their  Arab  neighbors  In  the  six-day 
war  In  1967,  both  sides  lost  men  and  equip- 
ment. Since  that  time,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
replaced  virtually  all  the  mlUtary  hardware 
the  Arabs  lost  in  the  war.  Some  of  it  is  more 
effective  than  that  which  was  destroyed. 

Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  has  lagged  be- 
hind in  replacing  its  defensive  weapons.  One 
of  its  greatest  problems  has  been  the  replace- 
ment of  aircraft,  since  the  French  Govern- 
ment, under  President  DeGaulle,  has  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  pleas  of  Israel  which  wanted 
to  add  new  Mirage  aircraft. 

The  United  States  recently  either  sent,  or 
agreed  to  send,  to  Jordan  54  Patton  tanks,  2 
squadrons  of  F-104  Starfighters,  and  approxi- 
mately $100,000,000  in  additional  arms. 

The  moet  serious  threat  to  Israel  in  the 
air  are  the  MIG-21s.  Our  F-4  Phantom  Jets 
are  the  only  aircraft  that  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  Mia-21s. 

I  share  your  concern,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  should  be  mutual  disarmament  and 
permanent  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  but  the 
Soviet  Union  has  escalated  the  Arab  Nation's 
military  arsenal.  We  cannot  help  the  situa- 
tion by  denying  to  Israel  weapons  it  needs 
to  defend  Itself.  We  can  help  to  stabilize 
peace  In  the  Middle  East  by  supporting  Israel. 

I  share  your  deep  commitment  to 
Strengthen  United  States  national  security. 
We  can  further  that  end  by  helping  to  keep 
strong  our  important  friend  and  ally — the 
State  of  Israel. 

I  urge  that  you  seU  Israel  the  F-4  Phantom 
Jets. 


NEW  YORKER  EXPERIENCES  THE 
BEAUTY  AND  THE  TRAGEDY  OP 
THE  BIG  THICKET.  NOW  IN  DIRE 
NEED  OF  PROTECTION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Berton  Roueche  describes  his  travels 
through  the  Big  Thicket  area  of  Texas 
in  the  August  31,  1968,  issue  of  New 
Yorker  magazine.  The  article  discusses 
his  journey  to  the  famous  "witness  tree" 
located  deep  wlthtn  the  thicket.  Mr. 
Roueche  describes  with  color  and  clarity 
the  character  of  the  people  and  the  land 
which  make  up  the  Big  Thicket.  His  ex- 
perience seems  to  culminate  at  the  giant 
stump  known  as  the  "witness  tree" — a 
thousand-year-old  magnolia  which  is 
claimed  had  been  deliberately  poisoned 
by  persons  opposed  to  the  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  resources  of  the  Big  Thicket. 

Mr.  Roueche  has  contributed  a  fac- 
tually accurate  description,  beautifully 
written,  to  the  literature  of  the  Big 
Thicket.  The  article  illustrates  the  need 
for  immediate  action  on  S.  4,  my  bill  to 
establish  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park. 
For  that  reason,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  appearing  on  page 
56  of  New  Yorker  magazine,  entitled  "A 
Reporter  at  Large:  The  Witness  Tree," 
be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


A  Repoxtek  at  Lahgx;  The  Wh-ness  Trek 

The  highway  ran  on  and  on  between  two 
walls  of  trees.  The  trees  were  mainly  white 
oak  and  beech  and  loblolly  pine,  with  here 
and  there  a  Southern  magnolia,  and  they 
rose  from  the  roadside  sixty,  eighty,  a  hun- 
dred feet  into  the  hot  blue  morning  sky. 
This  was  the  Big  Thicket  of  East  Texas.  It 
was  the  remains  of  a  bog-and-bayou  wilder- 
ness that  once — before  sawmills  and  oil  wells 
and  pipelines  and  subdivisions  and  water-ski 
resorts — spread  over  more  than  three  mUUon 
acres  of  land  in  the  counties  of  Polk,  Tjler, 
Hardin,  and  Liberty.  At  the  urging  of  local 
conservationists,  the  National  Park  Service 
had  recently  proposed  that  some  thirty-five 
thousand  acres  of  this  remainder  be  pre- 
served as  a  National  Monument,  and  we — 
Ernest  Borgman,  superintendent  of  Padre 
Island  National  Seashore,  at  Corpus  Christi, 
and  I — had  driven  up  to  spend  a  day  In  that 
part  of  the  Thicket. 

The  wall  of  woods  moved  back  from  the 
highway,  and  an  old  frame  house  appeared 
on  the  left,  and  then,  on  the  right,  a  field 
of  grazing  cattle  with  cattle  egrets  following 
underfoot.  At  the  edge  of  the  field  was  a 
sign:  "Saratoga."  Saratoga  (pop.  806),  a  vil- 
lage founded  by  a  nostalgic  upstate  New 
Yorker,  lies  close  to  the  heart  of  the  Big 
Thicket,  and  it  was  here  that  we  bad  ar- 
ranged to  pick  up  our  guide,  a  local  naturalist 
named  Lance  Rosier.  The  highway  became  a 
street.  There  was  a  Texaco  station  on  one 
side  of  the  street  and  a  Flna  station  on  the 
other.  Then  came  a  block  of  houses,  and 
then  a  block  of  one-story  buildings  with  cov- 
ered sidewalks:  "Crouch  Coca-Cola  Gro.," 
"Wimpy's  Carnation  Fresh  Milk  Gro.  &  Mkt.," 
"Crawford's  Have-a-Pepsl  Caf6."  a  barber- 
shop with  a  wooden  barber  pole,  a  Gulf  sta- 
tion, a  brick  post  office.  Rosier  was  waiting 
for  us  on  a  bench  in  front  of  the  post  office. 
He  was  a  small  man  with  a  big  nose  and  big 
ears,  and  he  had  on  a  faded  blue  work  shirt 
and  a  little  cotton  golf  hat.  Borgman  pulled 
in  to  the  curb,  and  Rosier  got  up  and  came 
across  to  the  car.  He  looked  to  be  about 
seventy.  He  gave  us  each  a  limp,  country 
handshake,  and  got  into  the  back  seat  and 
sat  there  with  his  hands  folded  In  his  lap. 

"Well,  Lance?"  Borgman  said. 

"Sir?"  Rosier  said. 

"Where  to?"  Borgman  said.  "Where  do  we 
start?" 

"Do  you  know  the  old  Ghost  Road?"  Rosier 
said. 

"I've  heard  of  It,"  Borgman  said.  He  swung 
the  car  around,  and  we  headed  back  out  of 
town.  "It's  on  the  way  to  Big  Sandy  and 
Tight-Eye  and  all  up  there." 

"Yes.  sir."  Rosier  said.  "Turn  right,  please." 

We  turned  off  the  highway  and  onto  a 
narrow  sandy  road.  It  ran  between  fields  of 
grazing  cattle  and  greening  com  for  half  a 
mile,  and  then  the  woods  rose  up  and  we 
were  back  in  the  Thicket.  The  woods  were 
deep  and  dense  and  dark,  and  there  was 
standing  water  under  most  of  the  trees.  In 
the  water  along  the  roadside  were  spiky 
clumps  of  scrub  palmetto.  Up  ahead,  a 
buzzard  hung  over  the  road.  It  was  a  spooky- 
looking  place. 

"This  must  be  the  Ghost  Road."  I  said. 

"Yes,  sir,"  Rosier  said.  "It  is.  And  do  you 
notice  how  straight  it  runs?  It  runs  as 
straight  as  an  arrow  for  nine  miles — all  the 
way  to  Bragg.  Bragg  is  a  ghost  now.  too.  This 
used  to  be  a  branch  line  of  the  Gulf.  Colo- 
rado &  Santa  Fe  Railway.  They  tore  up  the 
tracks  in  1934.  But  that's  only  partly  why 
they  call  this  the  Ghost  Road.  There's  sup- 
posed to  be  a  ghost  In  here.  A  man  was 
Jacking  deer  in  here  one  night,  and  he  was 
drinking  and  he  got  himself  drunk.  So  he  lay 
down  on  the  railroad  tracks  to  rest.  He  was 
still  laying  there  when  the  train  come  along, 
and  it  cut  off  his  head.  The  ghost  is  his 
lantern.  People  still  see  it  burning  here  at 
night." 

"Have  you  ever  seen  it.  Lance?"  Borgman 
said. 
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"Wo,  ilr,"  Bo«l«r  i  aid.  "Now.  do  you  notlM 

that  light  along  h«  •  you  don't  see  any  hard- 

Dompany — one  of  tbem — 

tboueand  acres  to  kill  off 


tbe  bardwood  and  get  a  pure  stand  of  pine 
for  lumber.  It  wa«  i  hormone  spray,  and  they 
did  It  from  a  heUco]  ter.  That  waa  about  three 
years  ago.  So  you  d  sn't  see  any  hardwood  at 
all.  Or  any  birds,  elt  her." 

We  drove  on  don  a  an  endless  alale  of  lob- 
lolly pine.  After  a  souple  of  miles,  the  woods 
deepened  and  daruned.  and  anotber  buzsard 
bung  over  the  roaq.  We  were  out  of  the  pine 
desolation.  Rosier  leaned  forward.  There  was 
something  movlna  on  the  road  ahead.  The 
movement  took  fcirm— a  big  brown  sow  and 
eight  tumbling  Utile  pigs.  But  a  gUmpae  was 
all  I  got.  There  wa  i  another  commotion,  and 
they  all  were  gone. 

Rosier  laughed.  'Now  you  know  we're  out 
of  the  sprayed  ar  a."  he  said.  "Those  wild 
pigs  are  a  sure  si  jn.  They  live  on  acorns. 
They  live  right  we:  1.  too.  They  can  get  up  to 
three  and  four  bur  Ired  pounds.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  animals  f  one  feral  In  the  Thicket. 
There  are  pigs  like  those,  and  cats  and  goats, 
and  evAn'  some  cat  tie.  And  about  a  year  ago 
•  man  XlSiow  got  i  lr«d  of  a  herd  of  jackasses 
he  had,  and  he  tu  ned  them  loose  In  here.  I 
beUeve  there  we  re  twenty-six  of  them. 
They're  all  In  here  lomewhere." 

"What  about  rei  1  wild  anlmaU?"  1  said. 

"Tes,  sir,"  he  sal  1.  "We  have  those,  too.  In- 
cluding rattlesnaJ  bs  and  copperheads  and 
water  moccasins.  ^  7e've  got  deer  and  coons 
and  possums  and  si  :unks  and  otters  and  foxes 
and  opossums  aw .  akunks  and  otters  and 
foxes  and  flying  iiulmls  and  bobcats  and 
cougars,  and  there  used  to  be  some  Jaguars. 
I  know  there  are  si  111  some  bear — black  bear. 
Vn  ssen  them.  Aw  tbsre  are  plenty  of  arma- 
dillos. I  don't  knoi  about  alllgaton.  I  think 
the  poAcbers  have  ust  about  Ulled  tbem  all. 
But  there  may  be  a  few  still  left  In  places 
where  even  those  f  lUows  don't  Uke  to  go." 

"Don't  forget  th  >  IvorybUl.  Lance."  Berg- 
man said. 

"The  lvory-blUe«;  woodpecker?"  I  said.  "I 
thought  that  was  i  iipposed  to  be  extinct." 

"Yes,  sir."  Rosier  said.  "That's  what  every- 
body thought.  But  It  Isn't.  There  are  stUl  a 
few  of  them  here  1  a  the  Thicket.  That's  one 
reason  why  I'd  llk<  to  see  tbe  Monument  go 
through.  You  have  to  go  deep  to  find  them, 
though.  The  first  c<  nArmed  sighting  In  many 
years  was  a  coupl(  of  years  ago,  and  there 
have  been  several  i  lore  since  then.  They  tell 
about  one  fellow  tl  tat  saw  one,  and  to  prove 
It,  he  shot  It  and  b  ?ought  It  In.  I  dont  know 
how  true  that  Is." 

"No."  Borgman  si  id.  "But  I  do  know  there 
are  pec^le  like  that ." 

The  Ohost  Roac  came  out  on  a  grarel 
highway.  Beyond  V  le  highway  was  the  main 
iiw  of  the  Oxilf .  (  olorado  *  Sants  Pe.  and 
on  a  siding  were  six  flatcars  loaded  with 
loblolly  logs.  The  logs  were  the  length  of 
telephone  poles  an  1  at  least  two  feet  In  di- 
ameter.   Beyond    |be    railroad    tracks    the 


Thicket  began 

"Turn  left,  pi 
his  throat.  "Tou 
right  happy  to  go  < 
I  always  llks  to  _ 
where  I've  spent 


Rosier  said.  He  clewed 
„  r.  this  u  right  nice,  rm 
lit  with  you  fellows  today. 
;  back  In  the  Thicket.  It's 

^ ^st  of  my  life.  I  started 

when  I  wu  Just  a  b  »y.  I  never  was  big  enough 
to  play  ball  or  any  ihlng.  so  I  took  to  going 
back  In  tbe  Tlilcke ;.  I  wanted  to  learn  what 
was  there — what  '  ras  growing  there.  The 
other  feUows.  the]  caUed  me  craay.  Tbey 
oftlled  me  alasy.  ton.  That's  the  w»j  It  was 
In  those  days.  If  a  :  nan  even  planted  a  rose- 
bush in  bis  front  y  trd  they  called  him  hen- 
pecked. But  I  dldn  t  pay  any  mind  to  that. 
I  used  to  leave  hoi  ke— I  was  Uving  with  my 
auntie  then— with  i  >  bag  for  speolmsos  and  a 
swset  potato  in  mf  pocket  for  lunch,  and 
spent  the  day  in  tbe  Thicket.  I  liked  wild 
flowers,  but  I  dldi  t  know  but  a  very  few. 
There  weren't  any  Moks— any  field  guldae— 
in  thoee  days.  Wha  t  I  did  was  this.  When  I 
found  a  flower  I  dl  In't  know,  I'd  wrap  It  up 


and  send  It  off  to  one  of  the  colleges,  and  by 
and  by  they  would  write  me  back  and  give 
me  the  name — both  names — for  it.  Iliere  are 
over  a  thousand  species  of  flowering  plants 
in  the  Thicket,  and  I  learned  them  all,  and 
that's  the  way  I  did  It.  I  learned  them  the 
hard  way." 

"The  best  way,"  B<xgman  said. 

"Yes.  sir."  Rosier  said.  "I  think  so.  too. 
Now.  if  youll  turn  right,  please— at  that 
little  dirt  road  up  there.  I  want  to  show  you 
one  of  the  most  historic  q;>ots  in  Bast  Texas. 
Then  we'll  go  on  to  Big  Sandy." 

The  dirt  road  took  us  across  the  railroad 
tracks  and  into  anotber  deep  woods.  A  cardi- 
nal biased  out  of  the  trees  and  down  the  edge 
of  the  road.  But  that  was  only  the  first  one. 
This  was  a  haven  for  cardinals.  In  not  much 
more  than  a  mile,  I  counted  eleven  of  them. 
It  was  also  agarden  of  wild  flowers.  The  road- 
side grass  was  bright  with  crimson  clover 
and  blue  vervain  and  yellow  buttercups. 
Even  the  air  was  sweet  with  some  rich  and 
blossomy  scent.  I  looked  back  at  Rosier. 

"Hawthorn,"  he  said. 

We  croesed  a  little  brown  creek  on  a  bridge 
of  old  crosstles.  A  column  of  dust  rose  up 
ahead,  and  we  came  up  behind  a  heavy  truck. 

"That  looks  like  a  well-pulling  rig,"  Borg- 
man said. 

"Yes,  sir."  Rosier  said.  "They've  got  a  lot 
of  oil  flelds  around  in  here,  and  he's  prob- 
ably going  in  to  pull  out  some  wells  that 
have  given  out  and  gone  dry.  You'll  see 
where  he's  going  directly.  You  can't  very  well 
mUs  it.  And  If  you  Usten  you  can  hear  a 
power  saw  over  yonder.  That's  some  of  what's 
happening  to  tbe  Big  Thicket.  They  tell  me 
the  Thicket  Is  going  at  the  rate  of  fifty  acres 
a  day." 

We  dropped  back  out  of  the  dust  and  fol- 
lowed the  truck  at  a  distance.  We  followed 
It  for  a  couple  of  miles.  Then  the  road  took 
a  turn,  and  when  we  came  around  the  bend 
the  truck  was  gone.  And  so  were  the  woods. 
On  both  sides  of  the  road  lay  a  waste  of  mud 
and  puddles  and  rotting  stumps  and  a  few 
palmetto  saplings.  This  was  tbe  remains  of 
an  oil  field.  It  covered  forty  or  fifty  acres, 
and  off  to  the  right,  through  a  screen  of  skel- 
eton trees,  I  could  see  the  scar  of  a  second 
field  and  the  truck  moving  on  toward  an- 
other. 

'What  did  all  that?"  I  said,  "SplUed  oil?" 

"No,  sir,"  Rosier  said.  "They  don't  waste 
anything  that  valuable.  It's  the  salt  water 
they  have  to  pump  out  of  the  wells  that  does 
the  damage.  It  does  a  right  good  Job,  too. 
Tbey  abandoned  this  field  at  least  five  years 
ago." 

"It's  gone."  Borgman  said. 

I  looked  at  the  poisoned  land.  It  couldn't 
be  helped:  this  was  the  look  of  the  twentieth 
century.  I  supposed  it  couldn't  be  helped.  But 
it  made  me  feel  sick,  and  I  was  thankful 
when  the  woods  qirang  up  from  the  ruins 
and  we  were  back  again  in  the  green  of  the 
Thicket. 

Roeler  leaned  forward.  "Here  we  are,"  be 
■aid.  "Pull  over,  please — up  there  by  that 
big  sweet  gum.  This  is  tbe  history  I  want 
to  show  you.  I'm  going  to  take  you  back  in 
the  woods  and  ahow  you  the  Keyser  Bum- 
out." 

Bergman  pulled  off  the  road  and  under 
the  big  gum  tree.  We  got  out,  and  Rosier 
led  the  mj  aoroas  the  roMl  and  a^jp  an 
overgrown  wagon-track  trail.  Tbe  trees 
arched  and  mingled  overhead,  and  some  of 
them  were  bimg  with  pink-flowered  honey- 
suckle. It  was  hot  and  damp  and  dim  and 
still,  and  there  were  moequltoes  everywhere. 
And  birds.  The  birds  were  hidden  in  the 
trees,  but  I  could  hear  them  eaUing — a 
crow,  a  cardinal,  a  white-eyed  vireo.  a 
warbler  of  some  kind,  a  Oarollna  wren. 

"The  Keyser  Burnout  goee  back  to  the  War 
Between  the  Statee."  Rosier  said.  "The  first 
residents  of  the  Big  Thickets  were  what  they 
called  Jayhawkers.  IHey  were  draft  evaders. 
Tbey  were  people  who  dldnt  own  no  slaves, 
so  they  dldnt  see  no  reason  to  light,  and  to 


keep  from  being  drafted  they  hid  out  m  here. 
Tliere  were  whole  tMnllles  of  them.  I  dont 
know  exactly  how  many.  Different  people 
tell  it  different.  But  there  must  have  been 
anyway  two  hundred.  They  lived  very  careful. 
They  split  up  into  two  groups,  and  each 
group  had  Its  own  well,  and  they  came  and 
went  through  the  Thldcet  without  even 
breaking  a  twig.  But  they  Uved  right  well. 
Tbey  Uved  on  game  and  wild-  honey.  They 
dldnt  need  for  anything  but  coffee  and 
tobacco,  and  they  traded  game  for  that.  The 
government  was  against  them,  of  course,  and 
finally  it  sent  a  man  named  Captain  Keyser 
up  from  Oalveston  to  root  them  out.  He  come 
up  the  Trinity  River  with  his  troops  and  sent 
word  into  the  Thicket  that  they  either  give 
up  or  he  would  btim  them  out.  The  Jayhawk- 
ers wouldn't  give  up,  but  there  are  two  differ- 
ent stories  about  what  happened  next.  One 
story  is  that  when  Captain  Keyser  set  tbe 
woods  on  fire,  the  Jayhawkers  all  run  off  and 
he  never  did  find  them.  The  other  story  U 
that  they  all  burned  up  In  the  fire.  The  only 
thing  I  ever  heard  people  agree  on  about  the 
Jayhawkers  was  where  Mr.  Ully  was  shot. 
Mr.  Lilly  wasn't  a  Jayhawker,  but  he  was  out 
in  the  Thicket  hunting  one  day,  and  Captain 
Keyser's  soldiers  mistook  him  for  one,  and 
they  shot  him.  The  bullet  hit  him  right 
where  his  galluses  crossed." 

"He  must  have  been  running  away."  Borg- 
man said. 

"Yes.  sir,"  Rosier  said,  "I  reckon  he  was 
scared."  He  slapped  a  moequito.  "And  this 
is  where  the  Keyser  Biimout  starU.  You 
notice  here  on  the  right  the  woods  is  all 
slash  pine.  That's  where  the  Burnout  was. 
It's  all  pine  for  over  two  hundred  acres." 

There  was  a  crossroads  up  ahead,  and  Borg- 
man slowed  the  car.  Just  beyond  the  crossing, 
in  a  clearing  on  the  left,  was  a  little  white 
store  with  a  big  red  sign:  "Williams  Dr.  Pep- 
per Oro."  A  dirt  track  led  around  the  store 
and  across  the  clearing  and  Into  the  woods 
behind.  A  man  on  a  horse  came  out  of  tbe 
woods.  But  it  wasn't  a  horse.  Be  was  riding  a 
saddled  mule. 

•This  Is  Segno,"  Rosier  said.  "If  you  want 
to  see  Big  Sandy  Creek,  we  can  park  right 
here  and  walk  in.  It  isn't  but  a  couple  ot 
mUes." 

We  left  tbe  car  near  the  store  and  walked 
up  the  track.  It  climbed  through  the  woods 
and  around  the  slope  of  a  hill  to  an  open 
grove  of  big  magnolia  trees.  There  was  a  long, 
low  building  under  the  trees  with  a  cor- 
rugated-iron roof  and  a  sign  above  the  door: 
"Welcome  to  Magnolia  Hill  Assembly  of  Ood 
Church."  On  one  side  of  tbe  church  were 
three  long,  rickety  picnic  tables. 

"My  Ood,"  Borgman  said.  "Look  at  those 
old  tables.  They  really  bring  back  memories." 

"They  used  to  have  a  saying,"  Rosier  said. 
"  Dinner  on  the  ground,  preaching  all 
around.' " 

"I  never  heard  that."  Borgman  said.  "But 
that  sure  Is  the  way  it  was." 

We  walked  on  beyond  the  church  and  down 
past  a  biirylng  ground.  Pink  phlox  and  blue- 
bonnete  were  growing  together  between  the 
gravestones,  and  I  could  see  bees  working 
among  the  flowers.  Tbore  was  still  wild  honey 
in  tbe  Thicket.  Magnolia  HUl  was  the  end  of 
the  track.  Beyond  the  burying  ground  was  a 
Ump  barbed-wire  fence,  and  then  the  woods 
began  again.  It  was  an  open  woods  of  beecb 
and  loblolly  pine,  and  It  was  cut  by  deep 
cattle  trails.  We  walked  single  file  down  s 
downhill  trail.  Some  of  the  beeches  were  ss 
big  as  New  England  Tillage  elms,  but  there 
was  very  little  underbush  and  very  few  un- 
derstory  trees,  and  almost  no  grass  at  all. 
That  was  the  work  of  gracing  cattle. 

"I  don't  know."  Borgman  said.  "This  does 
not  look  too  bad.  It's  all  been  cut  over  and 
it's  aU  been  overgraaed.  but  I'm  hopeful.  The 
Monument  could  save  it.  It  can  still  come 
back. 

"It's  better  on  down  by  tbe  creek."  Rosier 
said.  "It's  wilder  down  there  in  the  bottom. 
But  theee  woods  are  sUll  aUve.  Hear  that  over 
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yonder?  Hear  that  paup-paup-paup?  That's 
a  plleated  woodpecker  sounding  off.  He  isnt 
quite  ss  shy  as  the  IvorybUl.  but  he's  another 
bird  that  only  likes  deep  woods." 

•1  think  he's  worth  saving,  too."  Borgman 
said. 

Ihe  cattle  trail  led  down  and  down.  "Hie 
underbrush  I>egan  to  thicken,  and  the  treea 
reached  high  overhead.  We  were  in  the  creek 
bottom  now.  The  air  was  hot  and  heavy,  and 
there  were  ptiddlee  here  and  there  in  the 
mud  of  the  trail.  We  aklrted  a  grove  of  bony 
cypresses  standing  knee-deep  in  a  black 
bayou.  A  Uttle  black  sklnk  twisted  acroas 
the  trail,  and  behind  us  a  bullfrog  croaked 
and  gulped.  Rosier  stopped  and  looked 
around.  We  left  the  trail  and  broke  through 
a  stand  of  brush  and  briar  and  came  out  on 
the  bank  of  Big  Sandy  Creek.  It  looked  like 
a  spring-fed  creek.  Tbe  water  was  brown  and 
clear,  and  the  sandy  bottom  was  orange  in 
the  sunlight.  I  squatted  down  and  put  In  my 
hand.  I  could  feel  the  tug  of  tbe  current,  and 
the  water  was  as  cold  as  spring  water. 

"Big  Sandy  Creek."  Borgman  said.  "You 
were  right.  Lance.  This  is  real  great.  I  like 
this  rough  topography.  I  certainly  want  to 
see  some  of  this  In  tbe  Monument." 

"It's  a  right  nice  creek,"  Rosier  said.  "That 
hole  down  yonder  is  always  full  of  channel 
cat.  Big  ones,  too.  Iliey'U  average  two  or  three 
pounds." 

"What  about  mushrooms?"  Borgman  said. 
"There  ought  to  be  mushrooms  In  here." 

"Yes,  sir,"  Rosier  said.  "There  are— plenty 
of  them.  Every  kind  there  is,  almost.  Or  so 
they  tell  me.  Mushrooms  are  something  i 
never  did  learn.  I  tried  one  time.  I  sent  away 
for  a  book.  It  coet  me  twenty-five  dollars, 
and  when  it  came  I  went  out  in  the  Thicket 
down  near  home,  and  I  searched  around, 
and  pretty  soon  I  found  a  nice-looking 
mushroom.  It  was  a  big  old  thing,  and  I 
remember  it  was  all  white.  I  dug  it  up  as 
careful  as  I  could  and  started  home,  and  I 
hadnt  got  very  far  when  I  began  to  feel 
sick  to  my  stomach.  And  then  my  head  began 
to  ache.  I  thought  my  bead  was  going  to 
bust  open.  But  I  finally  got  home  and  got 
out  my  book  and  looked  up  my  mushroom, 
and  I  foimd  It  there,  and  I  read  what  It  said, 
and  It  said  this  was  a  mushroom  that  had  a 
smell  that  wo\ild  make  a  man  sick.  That  was 
the  end  of  me  and  mushrooms.  I  even  gave 
up  eating  mushroom  soup." 

"I  wonder  what  kind  it  was."  Borgman 
■aid: 

"I  don't  remember,"  Rosier  said.  "X  gave 
the  book  away." 

We  walked  on  along  the  bank  of  the  creek. 
I  locked  down  Into  the  catfish  hole,  but  I 
couldnt  see  any  fish.  They  were  probably 
back  xmder  the  bank.  We  foUowed  the  wan- 
dering course  of  the  creek  for  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  and  then  turned  off.  The  under- 
growth was  too  much.  We  cttt  aeroee  the  bot- 
tom and  found  another  cattle  traU  and 
started  back  up  the  hill.  We  came  thitnigh 
a  patch  of  mulberry  brush  and  Into  a  glade 
of  fiowers  and  soaring,  pairing,  mating  but- 
terflles.  They  were  brown  with  bright-blue 
dots  on  the  wlngtlps — mourning  cloaks.  The 
flowers  were  mostly  the  iuual  flowers  of  the 
Thicket,  but  there  were  some  I  didn't  know. 
One  was  a  Uttle  white  flower  with  a  fresh, 
old-fashioned  look.  I  pointed  It  to  Rosier. 

"That's  a  sundew."  he  said.  "Drotera  ro- 
tundifolia.  It's  a  pretty  lltUe  thing.  Look  at 
those  utUe  hairs  on  the  leaves.  Look  how 
tbey  shine.  Tou'd  swear  they  were  drops  of 
dew.  They  even  fool  the  bugs.  A  bug  comes 
along  and  he  see  that  ■htTitwg  a»w  and  he 
comes  down  to  have  ntwi— 1»  «  drink  of  water. 
But  the  hairs  arent  dew.  and  they  stick  to 
him  and  he  cant  get  away.  He's  caught.  And 
then  the  sundew  eats  him" 

It  was  one  o'clock  when  we  got  baac  to  the 
Williams  Oro..  and  time  we  bad  some  lunch. 
Then  was  no  place  to  eat  but  where  we  were, 
snd  we  bought  wliat  we  oould— yeUow 
eiuese.  Vlemw  sausages,  bread.  Or.  Pepper— 


from  a  barefooted  woman  in  tbe  store,  and 
tack.  It  outside  and  ate  at  a  table  in  the 
shade  of  a  live-oak  tree.  It  was  good  to  sit 
down,  and  somewhere  up  In  the  tree  a  mock- 
ingbird whistled  like  a  cardinal  and  called 
like  a  wren.  The  ground  imder  the  table  vras 
paved  with  a  thousand  bottle  caps — ^soda-pop 
caps.  This  was  a  bone-dry  county. 

We  finished  lunch,  and  Borgman  lighted 
a  thick  cigar.  "I  guess  we  ought  to  get  go- 
ing," he  said.  "I'd  Uke  to  take  a  look  at  Tight- 
Bye  before  we  call  it  a  day." 

I'd  Uke  to  show  It  to  you,"  Rosier  said.  "I'U 
take  you  in  and  show  you  the  Witness  Tree. 
Maybe  you've  heard  of  It.  The  Witness  Tree 
Is  a  big  magnoUa  tree  that  marks  the  corner 
where  Liberty  Coxinty  and  Hardin  County 
and  Polk  County  all  meet.  The  experts  say 
it's  a  thousand  years  old.  I  want  you  to  see 
it." 
"Why  do  they  call  it  'nght-Eye?"  I  said. 
"I  reckon  because  it's  so  thick,"  he  said. 
"Tou  cant  walk  through  it  with  your  eyes 
wide  open.  The  branches  and  brambles 
would  put  them  out.  It's  the  thickest  part  of 
the   Thicket." 

We  dropped  the  remains  of  our  lunch  in  a 
box  In  front  of  the  store  and  got  in  the  car 
and  circled  back  to  the  crossroads  and  headed 
down  another  gravel  highway.  There  was  a 
big  "No  Dumping"  sign  on  the  right,  and 
piles  of  trash  and  garbage,  and  the  trees  for 
a  hundred  yards  around  were  plastered  with 
windblown  papers.  We  passed  the  endless 
gash  of  a  pipeline  right-of-way.  We  passed 
two  miles  of  forest  marked  with  the  sky- 
blue  blaze  of  a  lumber  company,  and  then  a 
mile  blazed  in  orange.  We  passed  a  billboard: 
"Model  Homes."  We  passed  a  sudden  pasture 
and  a  f  aUen-down  log  cabin.  Then  we  turned 
off  the  highway  and  onto  a  narrow,  potholed 
asphalt  road.  The  trees  came  together  high 
overhead,  and  the  asphalt  road  gave  way  to 
sandy  mud.  We  were  well  into  Tight-Eye  now. 
We  drove  for  another  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
The  only  car  we  met  was  a  station  wagon 
with  Louisiana  plates. 

Rosier  sat  up  and  cleared  his  throat.  "I 
reckon  this  will  do."  he  said.  "Well  get  out 
here  and  walk  in  to  the  famous  Witness 
Tree." 

A  track  that  had  once  been  a  logging  road 
led  into  the  'Hght-lSye  woods.  The  track  was 
overgrown  with  red  oak  and  sweet-gum 
saplings,  and  hedged  with  broomstick  pine. 
It  wasnt  much  more  than  a  crack  in  the 
forest  wall. 

"This  is  real  Thicket,"  Borgman  said. 
"This  Is  the  best  I've  seen  today.  This  is 
what  we  want  for  the  Monument." 

"Tes,  sir,"  Rosier  said.  "And  well  be  right 
in  the  middle  of  it  In  Just  about  a  minute. 
This  track  doesnt  go  where  weTe  going."  He 
had  his  eyes  on  the  trees  ahead  on  the  right. 
He  hesitated,  moved  on  again,  and  stopped. 
"■nile  is  It."  be  said.  "There's  the  old  survey 
blase.  We  go  across  country  now." 

We  broke  off  the  track  and  into  the  flank- 
ing woods,  it  imu  real  Thicket— a  forest  fioor 
of  fallen  trees  swamped  with  brush  and  briar, 
an  undentory  of  hoUy  cmd  dogwood  and 
gum  and  oak  and  m^>le  and  hawttiom  trail- 
ing vines  and  Spanish  moss,  and  a  soaring. 
pillared  canopy  of  beech  and  magnolia  and 
loblolly  pine.  Then  wis  no  sky,  no  sun,  no 
sense  of  dlrectton.  We  climbed  over  logs  and 
clielad  sloiigbs  and  ducked  under  hanging 
branches,  and  every  log  and  every  slough  and 
every  branch  looked  very  much  Uke  the  last. 
Tliere  ware  no  landmarks.  There  were  only 
the  double  welts  of  the  (dd  blazes.  We  lacked 
our  way  from  Mass  to  blase— mlssmg  a  blaze 
and  dndlng  back  and  finding  it  and  moving 
on  to  the  next.  We  walked  for  a  mile  and  a 
half.  Then  a  kind  of  clearing  appeared.  It 
was  a  grassy  dsarlng  with  a  big  gray  stump 
full  ot  woodpecker  hcdas  and  a  tumble  of  big 
vlne-oovered  logs.  Bosler  stopped  and  kicked 
around  In  the  grass  at  the  edge  of  the  clear- 
ing and  unoorared  a  wooden  stake— an  Iron- 
clad boundary  stake. 


"Here  we  are,"  he  said.  "This  is  the  county 
comer.  Ernest  is  standing  in  Hardin  County, 
and  you're  in  Polk  County,  and  I'm  over 
here  in  Liberty  County."  He  turned  and 
pointed  at  the  sttunp.  "And  that's  the  famous 
and  historic  Witness  Tree." 

"That  stumpT"  I  said.  It  was  a  very  big 
stump.  It  was  fifty  feet  high  and  at  least 
four  feet  in  diameter.  But  still  it  was  Just  a 
stump.  "That  stimip  is  the  Witness  Tree?" 

Borgman  was  staring  at  it,  too.  "What 
happened.  Lance?"  he  said. 

'"niat  was  it  three  years  ago,"  Rosier  said. 
"Tbey  pumped  It  full  of  lead  arsenate.  I  can 
show  you  the  holes  they  bored  to  put  in  the 
poison.  I  came  in  with  the  experts  that  made 
the  investigation.  We  found  the  holea  stop- 
ped up  with  little  wooden  pegs." 

"But  why?"  I  said.  "Why  would  anybody 
do  a  thing  like  that?" 

"It  sounds  crazy,"  Borgman  said. 

"Yes,  sir,"  Rosier  said.  "But  there  isnt 
any  mystery  about  it.  They  did  it  for  a  warn- 
ing. They  were  some  of  the  follcs  that  don't 
want  the  Monunient." 

— ^Bznoif  ROOSCB*. 


ADDRESS  BY  CHARLES  A.  QLENDAY. 
PRESIDENT,  GREATER  NASHUA. 
N.H.,  CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Presddent.  the 
Greater  Nashua,  N.H.,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce installed  Mr.  Charles  A.  Glenday 
as  its  new  president  on  July  15,  1968. 

Mr.  Glenday,  who  is  an  executive  of 
Sanders  Associates,  an  outstanding  elec- 
tronics firm  which  has  become  the  larg- 
est corporate  employer  in  my  State,  was 
a  wise  choice  indeed  to  lead  the  chamber 
activities  of  New  Hampshire's  second  city 
in  size.  He  Is  a  man  of  energy,  ability, 
vision,  and  complete  integrity.  His  lead- 
ership will  prove  Invaluable  and  provide 
an  additional  strong  bond  between  the 
city  of  Nashua  and  Sanders  Associates, 
with  its  thousands  of  skilled  and  dedi- 
cated employees. 

Mr.  Glenday 's  remarks  on  the  occasion 
of  his  electlcMi  as  president  of  the  cham- 
ber display  a  forward-looking  approach 
to  the  solution  of  community  problems 
which  should  be  widely  read.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

RxMAXKs  Made  bt  C.  A.  Olekdat,  PnzsmENT, 

ORZATER    NASHT7A    CHAMBER    OF    COMMXKCE, 

AT  A  Board  of  DnscTORS  Meeting,  Jm.T  16 

1968 

Good  evening,  gentlemen.  It  Is  a  pleasure 
for  me,  as  a  representative  of  Sanders,  to  be 
here  tonight  as  the  newly  elected  President 
of  the  Oreater  Nashua  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

I'm  reminded  at  this  time  of  the  young  lad 
who  came  home  from  school  and  asked  bis 
dad.  "Father,  was  the  white  man  superior  to 
the  Indian?"  The  father  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment and  said,  "Well,  when  the  Indians  were 
running  things,  they  had  no  taxes,  they  bad 
no  debts,  and  the  women  did  all  the  work. 
How  can  you  improve  on  that?" 

I  think  we  have  a  pretty  good  community 
here  in  Greater  Nashua^  but  I  think  you  will 
all  agree  that  we  can  certainly  improve 
upon  it. 

I  want  to  state  at  the  very  beginning  that 
I  do  not  Intend  to  take  my  responsibility  to 
the  Chamber  and  to  the  community  lightly. 

As  a  representative  of  Sanders.  I  Intend  to 
devote  all  the  possible  time,  energy  and  re- 
sotiroe  of  myself  and  my  company  to  doing 
the  best  Job  possible.  I  also  intend  to  rely 
heavUy  upon  the  wealth  of  talent,  energy. 
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and  experience  rep  reeented  In  thU  room  to 
night. 
JiMt  like  every  ot  ler  Americkn  community, 
ita  problems.  But  I  think 

^„„ _„..-  ..---_  me  that  never  before  In 

the  history  of  our  i  latlon  has  American  bual 
ness  been  In  such  Ian  advantageous  poaltlon 
to  bring  to  bear  o4r  talents,  manpower  and 
other  resoxircee  to  kelp  solve  these  problems. 
Private  enterprl  le  must  become  more 
deeply  Involved  If  n  b  are  to  achieve  our  goals. 
The  solution  to  C  reater  Nashua's  problems 
cannot  be  achieved  by  business  leaders,  gov- 
ernment and  comn  unity  leaders  alone — but 
we  certainly  can  n  ake  more  of  a  contribu- 
tion than  we  have   n  previous  years. 

In  addition,  we  c  ui  help  to  bring  Into  the 
picture  labor,  civil  rlghu,  religious,  educa- 
tional, cultural  and  other  organlaatlons  to 
help  build  the  best  poealble  community. 

In  the  electronics  business  we  have  what 
we  call  "The  Syste  ooa  Approach."  What  this 
means  U  that  whei  i  we  are  trying  to  develop 
a  new  electronic  s;  'stem,  say,  for  example,  a 
television  set,  we  consider  all  the  factors 
involved  before  ue  start  to  design  the 
produot;- 

-QtiaMty  control,  cost  reduction,  manufac- 
turing engineering  human  factors,  and 
many  otber  techn  quea  and  dlaclpllnea  are 
carefully  appUed  ii  the  laboratory  l)efore  the 
final  declslona  are  made  to  manufactiire  the 
product  In  a  certain  size,  weight,  color  and 
for  a  certain  cost. 

I  think  that  tts  techniques  Involved  In 
the  "Systems  Apdroach"  should  be  applied 
to  a  much  greater/ extent  than  they  are  now 
to  the  determination  of  the  solutions  to  our 
community  problekna. 

One  of  the  reiaons  for  the  tremendous 
success  and  rapid  quality  growth  of  Sanders 
has  been  the  comept  of  teamwork.  Sanders 
was  formed  by  a  team  of  eleven  men  who 
worked  together  v«  ry  closely. 

As  the  Compa  »y  grew,  the  concept  of 
teamwork  was  curled  forward.  Designers 
worked  closely  wll  h  manufacturing  and  pro- 
duction people.  Plant  engineers  worked 
closely  with  pars  jnnel  people.  As  a  result 
potential  problem)  were  anticipated  and  pos- 
sible solutions  wire  proposed  before  prob- 
lems occurred. 

The  degree  of  teamwork  that  we  can 
achieve  within  th  s  working  structure  o:  the 
Greater  Nashua  cbamber  of  Commerce  will 
have  a  direct  relat  onshlp  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  our  goal)  and  will  deteranine  to  a 
large  extent  how  rapidly  we  can  achieve 
these  goals. 

I  don't  mean  t)  imply  in  any  way  that 
businessmen  should  slack  off  in  their  com- 
petitiveness, whicl  1  Is  certainly  a  basic  tenet 
of  the  free  enterp  nse  system,  but  I  do  mean 
that  as  communl;y  leaders,  as  members  of 
the  Cbamber,  w(  should,  and  indeed  we 
must,  work  together  as  a  team  for  the 
benefit  of  our  fell  iw  citizens. 

With  the  state  of  American  tachnology 
today  and  with  th  b  fantastic  rate  of  progreaa 
we  now  see  aroui  d  us,  it  can  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  i  aore  aggressive  and  bolder 
our  effort,  the  better. 

There  Is  nothing  worse  In  my  mind  than 
to  see  elements  In  any  Job  or  project  pulling 
In  different  direct  ons,  blocking  progress  and 
depriving  everyoi  e  of  the  enjoyments  and 
comforts  that  co  ild  easily  be  achieved  for 
everyone  simply    ay  teamwork. 

So  1  think  wit  k  these  two  tools,  the  sys- 
tems approach  and  teamwork,  we  can 
achieve  our  goali  for  1968  and  we  can  also 
achieve  the  tiigh  a  goals  which  each  of  us 
wants. 

I  think  there  1  as  been  a  tendency  in  the 

past  for  Amerlcai  s  to  Judge  progress  only  in 
terms  of  growth,  tfany  of  us  in  Nashua  tend 
to  use  meie  grow  h  as  a  standard,  looking  at 
it  only  In  terms  of  more  Industry,  more  Jobs, 

more  purchasing  power  and  more  prosperity. 

The  lessons  of 
we  were  wrong. 
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We  should  be  thinking  in  terms  of  the 
total  quality  of  Community  Ufe. 

It  Is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  growth  will 
continue  naturally. 

Our  population  In  this  country  is  growing 
at  the  rate  of  3  nUlUon  per  year— but  it  U 
following  a  new  pattern.  People  are  attracted 
by  quality  living  conditions  suited  to  their 
higher  incomes  and  their  leisure  time.  They 
now  want  the  lees  fortunate  to  have  more 
opportunities  for  sharing  the  better  Umes. 

Let's  ask  ourselves,  "wliat  does  the  high 
quality  city  offer?" 

The  answer  Is,  "very  little  tha»  cannot 
be  found  anywhere  with  a  dedicated  group 
of  commumty  leaders  making  a  concentrated 

effort." 

Growth  with  quality  required  several 
thmgs. 

For  example — orderly  dependable  trans- 
portation. Good  planning  results  In  a  unified 
approach  to  traffic  In  the  entire  area  with  a 
plan  bold  enough  to  meet  tomorrow's  needs. 
The  Everett  Turnpike  extension  Is  a  good  ex- 
ample in  Greater  Nashua.  You  leaders  of  the 
community  have  It  In  your  power  to  avoid 
tomorrow's  traffic  congestion  by  planning 
today. 

Qiiality  growth  also  requires  clean  air  and 
water.  And  tills  In  turn  requires  the  co- 
operation of  all  the  community  with  business 
and  industry  taking  the  lead.  Local  gov- 
ernment, motorists,  householders,  and  others 
have  direct  repeonslblUtlee  In  these  areas. 

Quality  growth  means  a  revltallzatlon  of 
building  codes  and  zoning  and  revenue  codes 
with  a  strong  enforcement  by  law  and  gov- 
ernment, especially  In  the  slum  areas. 

If  outmoded  stote  laws,  and  even  state 
constitutions,  stand  in  the  way  of  progress 
then  they  must  be  modernized. 

Quality  growth  means  a  growing  educa- 
tional system,  with  the  Implementation  of 
the  necessary  methods  for  financing  the 
growth  of  such  a  system. 

Quality  growth  means  the  modernization, 
where  necessary,  of  local  government. 

The  urban  crises  has  Uught  us  that  "the 
bigger  the  better"  is  no  longer  the  watch- 
word. 

We  must  be  careful  that  as  the  commmiity 
grows.  Its  quality  mxist  grow  along  with  it. 
The  role  of  the  biielneasman,  as  I  see  it. 
Is  to  cooperate  fully  with  all  segments  of  the 
community  leadership  and  to  extend  leader- 
ship and  offers  of  our  talents  where  needed. 
The  role  of  the  Chamber,  as  I  see  it.  is  to 
accomplish  our  stated  goals  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  to  act  as  a  forum  for  the  further 
discussion  of  plans  and  programs  for  the 
quality  growth  of  our  community. 

The  Job  ahead  of  us  Is  certainly  impor- 
tant enough  for  each  and  every  one  of  us  to 
participate  as  actively  as  possible. 
I  ask  your  support  and  I  pledge  you  mine. 
Thank  you. 


the  i>ast  have  shown  that 


NATIONAL  HISPANIC  HERITAGE 
WEEK 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
particular  and  distinctive  contribution 
to  the  Nation  of  people  who  bear  Spanish 
surnames  has  been  given  special  recog- 
nition by  House  Joint  Resolution  1299, 
authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim 
annually  the  week  including  September 
15  and  16  as  National  Hispanic  Heritage 
Week.  I  think  it  is  Important  that  we 
take  a  moment  to  reflect  upon  the  great 
breadth  and  significance  of  the  contri- 
butions which  we  are  recognizing. 

In  the  past,  assimilation  of  immi- 
grants into  the  American  mainstream 
has  tended  to  eradicate  the  ancestral 
minority  culture,  by  majority  rejection 
and  disdain.  It  is  remarkable  and  per- 
haps  tragic   that   from   the   abounding 


diversity  of  languages  and  cultures  that 
people  of  a  himdred  origins  brought  to 
this  country,  virtually  nothing  remains 
except  in  scattered  enclaves  of  senior 
citizens  who  are  often  viewed  as  objects 
of  curiosity  rather  than  with  respect. 
Perhaps  a  more  egregious  repercussion 
of  the  assimilation  process  has  been  that 
the  second  and  succeeding  generations 
of  the  immigrants  grow  up  rejecting 
their  background  as  a  thing  to  eschew 
rather  than  as  an  heirloom  to  prize. 
These  normal  rules  of  assimilation  not- 
withstanding, a  distinctive  Spanish-In- 
dian-Mexican culture  survives  in  the 
United  States. 

The  strain  of  the  Spanish  Conquista- 
dor and  the  Aztec  warrior  lives  in  Amer- 
ica today,  particularly  through  our  Mex- 
ican-American population.  Living  pre- 
domliuintly  in  the  southwestern  United 
states,  the  land  settled  by  their  fore- 
fathers, this  segment  of  our  American 
population  perpetuates  the  continuum  of 
cultural  contributions  which  pervade  our 
everyday  lives.  This  indelible  Hispanic 
influence  is  not  limited  to  names  of  our 
great  States:  Colorado,  Nevada,  Califor- 
nia. Arizona.  Texas.  Florida;  and  our 
great  cities:  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco. 
San  Diego,  San  Rafael,  San  /in tonic. 
There  are  today,  and  there  have  been 
throughout  America's  history,  prominent 
Hispanos  in  every  walk  of  life — from  the 
emdite  fields  of  technology  and  medicine 
to  the  worlds  of  politics,  sports,  and  busi- 
ness. Let  me  mention  but  a  few  of  these 
contributors. 

In  1959,  Dr.  Severo  Ochoa.  a  Spanish- 
bom  biochemist,  was  the  corecipient, 
with  one  of  his  former  students,  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  his  synthesis  of  RNA— 
ribonucleic  acid — the  key  for  decoding 
the  genetic  alphabet. 

Hector  Qarcia,  a  doctor  of  medicine  in 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  as  an  alternate  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  was 
the  first  person  representing  the  United 
States  to  address  the  General  Assembly 
in  a  language  other  than  English. 

Prom  my  own  personal  experience,  I 
can  testify  that  one  of  our  most  effective 
diplomats  is  Frank  Ortiz,  the  political 
officer  in  our  Embassy  in  Peru. 

The  Hispanic  Influence  in  the  humani- 
ties is  also  impressive.  Connoisseurs  of 
sculpture  revere  Octovio  Medellin  whose 
work  was  admired  by  thousands  at  the 
World's  Fair  of  1939.  More  recently  such 
Mexican-American  artists  as  Porflrlo 
Salinas  and  Manuel  Acosta  from  Texas, 
have  been  Internationally  acclaimed  for 
their  genius.  The  HemisPair  in  San  An- 
tonio proudly  exhibits  the  fine  work  of 
these  and  other  of  her  bicultural  celeb- 
rities. 

The  Spanish  surname  is  also  common- 
place in  many  of  our  sports:  baseball, 
horseracing.  boxing,  tennis,  and.  most 
recently,  golf.  Few  athletes  have  won  the 
honors  and  respect  in  their  particular 
sport  that  Pancho  Gonzales  has  earned 
in  tennis.  Long  the  most  respected  Ameri- 
ican  tennis  star,  Gonzales  again  won 
headlines  for  his  fine  performance  m 
the  U.S.  Open  Tennis  Toiimament.  Also, 
particular  note  should  be  taken  of  the 
winner  of  the  U.S.  Open  Golf  Tourna- 
ment, Lee  Trevlno,  a  yoimg  man  so  proud 
of  his  ancestry  that  upon  winning  the 
celebrated   tournament,   he   exclaimed: 
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Today,  I'm  the  happiest  Mexican-American 
alive. 

I  am  proud  to  relate  that  the  history 
of  my  own  State  of  Maryland  has  felt  the 
Hispanic  touch.  In  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  Pedro  Mendes  Marques,  Gov- 
ernor of  l^panlsh  Florida,  became  the  first 
European  to  explore  our  famous  Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

Patriotism,  courage  and  bravery  are 
sacrosanct  in  the  Hispanic  culture.  These 
characteristics  have  not  been  lost  by  the 
Americans  with  Spanish  surnames. 
Eighteen  young  Mexican-American  sol- 
diers were  posthumously  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor  in  World  War  II.  Viet- 
nam has  witnessed  also  the  bravery  of 
Daniel  Fernandez,  a  young  Mexican- 
American  and  the  bravery  of  Euripedes 
Rlblo,  Jr..  both  of  whom  received  Medals 
of  Honor.  Young  RiUo  was  the  first 
Puerto  Rican  to  receive  this  honor. 

Hard  work  is  another  value  which 
Hispanos  prize.  It  Is  interesting  to  take 
note  of  what  too  many  citizens  take  for 
granted.  Forty-three  percent  of  the 
Nation's  fruits  and  vegetables  come  from 
CaUfomla  where  70  percent  of  the  farm 
labor  force  is  comprised  of  Mexican- 
Americans  who  toil  long  hours  in  the  hot 
sun  for  meager,  below  minimum  stand- 
ard wages. 

I  have  mentioned  but  a  few  of  the 
many  contributions  to  our  American  so- 
ciety by  men  of  Spanish  surnames.  The 
contributions  of  the  Hispano  should  be 
a  source  of  pride  to  every  American.  As 
new  generations  of  people  with  Spanish 
surnames  reach  maturity  and  take  their 
place  in  our  society  they  can  do  so  with 
a  real  sense  that  they  are  but  the  latest 
in  the  long  line  of  contributors.  They 
can  be  proud  of  what  their  ancestors 
have  given,  and  what  their  contem- 
poraries are  giving.  They  can  prepare 
to  make  their  own  meanliigful  contribu- 
tion. 

Let  this  new  generation  of  Hlspano- 
Americans  recognize  that  the  American 
culture  truly  is  an  amalgam  of  many  and 
variegated  cultures.  In  so  acknowledg- 
ing, let  us  accelerate  the  effort  to  nurture 
an  environment  which  not  only  recog- 
nizes but  invites  cultural  exchange 
among  our  many  American  cultures. 


THE  FORT  AS  FUND 


Mr.  GRTPFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Fortas  Ap- 
proved by  Senate  Panel — Filibuster 
Looms,"  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  today;  and  an  article  entitled 
"Judicial  Propriety:  The  Fortas  Case." 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
today.  September  18. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  18.  1968] 

Fortas    Ai>i>bovkd    bt    Senate    Panel — Fiu- 

BTTSTES  Looms — Comiuttxe  Vote  Is  ii  to 

6 — POSSIBLK  OaSTACLE  Akises  Ovte  Fcnd  roR 

Seiokar 

(By  ned  p.  Oraliam) 
Washdioton,  September  17. — The  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  approved  today,  11  to  6, 
the  nomination  of  Justice  Abe  Fortas  to  be 
Chief  JusUce  of  the  United  States. 


The  action  set  the  stage  for  a  filibuster  on 
the  Senate  floor  next  week. 

Prospects  for  Senate  confirmation  re- 
mained doubtful.  Even  the  supporters  of  the 
nomination  have  expressed  doubt  that  they 
can  muster  the  two-thirds  vote  necessary  to 
cut  off  debate  on  the  floor. 

Meanwhile,  another  possible  obstacle  for 
Mr.  Fortas  arose  In  connection  with  the 
$30,000  fund  raised  by  five  wealthy  con- 
tributors to  pay  for  the  weekly  seminar 
course  conducted  by  Justice  Fortas  this 
summer  at  American  University  here. 

BEFORE  APPEALS  COURT 

It  was  learned  today  ttiat  one  of  the  con- 
tributors, Troy  V.  Post,  a  Dallas  Insurance 
executive  who  is  a  former  business  associate 
and  friend  of  Mr.  Fortas,  Is  the  father  of  a 
man  who  is  appealing  a  conspiracy  and  fraud 
conviction  ttirougb  the  Federal  courts. 

The  son,  Troy  V.  Poet  Jr.,  has  appealed  his 
18-to-24-montb  sentence  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  From 
there,  his  only  appeal  would  be  to  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Before  he  became  a  Justice.  Mr.  Fortas  was 
a  director  of  the  Ore^tamerlca  Corporation,  a 
holding  company.  The  elder  Mr.  Post  was  Its 
chairman  and  president. 

Friends  of  Justice  Fortas  have  said  that  be 
was  not  told  ttiat  Mf .  Post  was  one  of  the  con- 
tributors, and  they  pointed  out  that  he  has 
routinely  excused  himself  from  consideration 
of  all  cases  Involving  former  clients  or  busi- 
ness associates. 

FREE    PENDING    DECISION 

The  younger  Post  was  convicted  of  con- 
spiracy and  12  counts  of  maU  fraud  in  Fed- 
eral District  Court  here  on  June  20,  1966.  He 
and  two  other  men  were  found  guilty  of  col- 
lecting S1.5-mllllon  by  selling  memberships 
In  a  prof>osed  new  golf  club  In  nearby  Rock- 
ville,  Md.,  and  of  siphoning  off  much  of  the 
money  into  their  own  p>ockets. 

The  appeal  was  argued  before  the  Court  of 
Appeals  on  Dec.  5,  1966.  Poet,  a  38-year-old 
former  lawyer  in  Texas  and  the  District  of 
Coliimbla,  Is  free  pending  a  decision  on  the 
appeal.  He  Is  employed  by  an  insurance  com- 
pany In  Birmingham,  Ala. 

It  was  disclosed  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  last  week  that  Justice  Fortsis  was 
paid  $15,000  plus  secretarial  expenses  for  con- 
ducting a  nine-week  seminar  on  law  and  the 
social  environment. 

The  money  was  paid  by  American  Univer- 
sity from  a  $30,000  fund  raised  last  winter 
by  Paul  A.. Porter,  a  former  Washington  law 
partner  of  Justice  Fortas,  from  the  elder  Mr. 
Post  and  four  other  wealthy  businessmen 
who  were  friends  of  Mr.  Porter  or  Mr.  Fortas. 

According  to  Judiciary  Committee  records. 
Mr.  Poet  contributed  $5,000  to  the  fund. 
Neither  Justice  Fortas,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Post 
nor  any  of  the  other  contributors  is  an 
alumnus  of  American  University. 

Although  a  justice  In  Mr.  Fortas'  posi- 
tion would  routinely  excuse  himself  from 
the  case  if  the  appeal  reached  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Incident  Is  expected  to 
provide  ammunition  for  Senator  Robert  P. 
OrllBn,  the  Michigan  Republican  who  Is  lead- 
ing the  effort  to  block  the  Fortas  nomination. 

Senator  Oriffin  said  yesterday  that  one  of 
his  main  arguments  against  the  nomination 
on  the  Senate  floor  would  be  "Justice  Fortas' 
failure  to  comply  with  the  proper  standards 
of  JudlcUl  ettiics." 

He  quoted  from  the  Canons  of  Judicial 
ethics  of  the  American  Bar  Association  sev- 
eral sections  that  he  said  Justice  Fortas 
might  have  violated.  One  of  these  was  Canon 
32,  wtilch  reads: 

"A  Judge  should  not  accept  any  presents 

or    favors   from   litigants,    or   from    lawyers 
practicing  before  him  or  from  others  whose 
Interests  are  likely  to  be  submitted  to  him 
for  Judgment." 
The  majority  and  minority  forces  within 

the   Judiciary   Committee   have    until   mid- 


night Friday  to  file  their  formal  reports  on 
the  nomination.  This  will  probably  keep  it 
from  reaching  the  Senate  floor  until  Monday 
or  Tuesday. 

CRXFITN    TO   SPEAK    FIR8T 

There  it  will  be  met  with  a  lead-off  fill- 
buster  speech  by  Senator  OrUfin,  followed  by 
speeches  by  Senator  Howard  H.  Baker  Jr.  of 
Tennessee  and  others  among  the  18  Republi- 
cans who  have  Joined  in  the  anti-Fortas 
effort. 

Spokesmen  for  Mr.  Oriflln  said  today  that 
the  Republicans  expected  to  consume  four 
days  in  their  first  round  of  speeches.  None 
of  the  Southern  Democrats  who  oppose  the 
nomination  have  been  recruited  for  the  fili- 
buster effort,  the  spokesmen  said,  but  most 
of  them  are  expected  to  contribute  long 
speeches  later. 

The  Senate  Majority  leader,  Mike  Mans- 
field, said  today  that  he  would  probably  let 
the  debate  continue  all  next  week  and  would 
probably  move  to  cut  It  off  after  Sept.  30. 

The  Montana  Democrat  has  previously 
said  that  If  such  a  move  was  defeated,  he 
would  probably  wait  a  few  days  and  try 
once  again,  then  give  up.  On  other  occa- 
sions he  has  threatened  to  call  the  Senate 
back  Into  session  after  the  November  elec- 
tion If  the  nomination  Is  not  approved  by 
then. 

An  Associated  Press  survey  released  today 
found  47  Senators  favoring  confirmation  c^ 
Mr.  Fortas  and  27  opposed.  Twenty-two  de- 
scribed themselves  as  uncommitted  and  foiur 
were  not  reached. 

Opponents  of  the  nomination  say  that 
some  of  those  who  favor  the  nomination 
would  not  vote  to  cut  off  debates,  as  a  matter 
of  principle.  If  aU  100  Senators  voted.  67 
votes  would  be  necessary  to  end  the  debate. 
Those  voting  for  the  nomination  In  the 
Judiciary   Committee  were: 

Democrats — Thomas  J.  Dodd  of  Connecti- 
cut, Philip  A.  Hart  of  Michigan.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  Birch  Bayh  of 
Indiana,  Quentln  N.  Burdlck  of  North  Da- 
kota, Joseph  D.  Tydlngs  of  Maryland  and 
George  A.  Smathers  of  Florida. 

Republicans — Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen  of 
Illinois,  the  minority  leader;  Roman  L. 
Hruska  of  Nebraska,  and  Hugh  Scott  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Edward  V.  Long,  Democrat  of 
Missouri,  was  absent  but  was  permitted  to 
record  a  vote  In  favor  of  the  nomination. 

Those  voting  against  the  nomination  were: 

Democrats — James  O.  Eastland  of  Missis- 
sippi, John  L.  McCIellan  of  Arkansas  and 
Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina. 

Republicans — Hiram  L.  Fong  of  Hawaii, 
Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina  and 
Senator  Baker. 

[From    the   Wall    Street    Journal,    Sept.    18, 
1968) 

JtTDICIAL  PROPRIETY  :  THE  FORTAS  CASE 

(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

Washington. — Every  so  often  some  judge 
doffs  his  black  robe  and  becomes  entangled 
In  a  matter  that  requires  a  new  look  at  pre- 
vailing expectations  of  Judicial  behavior. 
One  such  matter  Is  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Abe  Fortas'  recent  and  most  rewarding  series 
of  lectures  at  American  University. 

The  implications  of  Mr.  Fcrtas'  summer 
services  are  being  disputed,  but  the  facts 
seem  plain:  He  was  paid  $15,000  for  a  series 
of  nine  law  school  lectures  and  for  preparing 
materials  for  future  seminars.  His  fee  came 
from  a  $30,000  kitty  solicited  by  Paul  Porter, 
Mr.  Fortas'  former  law  partner.  The  remain- 
der went  for  expenses  Including  tuition  for 
the  17  students  and  the  salary  of  a  researcher 

hired  to  help  the  Justice  prepare. 

Except  for  Its  exceptionally  handsome  slee 
(approaching  40'/r.  of  his  $39,500  annual  sal- 
ary), the  fee  would  hardly  be  questioned  If 
It  had  been  paid  by  the  university  or  by  a 
large  group  of  anonymous  donors.  But  former 
partner  Porter  raised  the  money  from  a  se- 
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l«et  elrds— OusUt  I 
New  York  Stock 
Ooldman  Sacha  * 
man  of  Oreatamertc* 
partner  In  Carl  If. 
D.  Smith,  general 
Inc.,  and  Maurice 
Federated 


loeb, 


Departmmt 


To  be  sAire,  B.  J. 
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Lery,  chairman  of  the 

Ifcohange  and  partner  In 

3o.;  Troy  V.  Poet,  chair- 

Corp.;  John  L.  Loeb, 

,  Rhoades  ft  Co.;  Paul 

ounael  of  Phillip  Morrla 

llaaarus.  vice  chairman  of 

Storea. 


TACW  •TT  LTiam 


rennery,  the  law  achool'e 


youthful  dean,  was  ^ply  seeking  to  enhance 
hla  faculty's  luater 


'  uid  to  offer  top  students 
a  rewarding  experle  ace.  Mr.  Porter  raised  the 
money  as  he  saw  fl  b  at  the  school's  request, 
says  he  sent  the  $16,000 
the  series  and  without 
Fortas.    "He    left    the 
me."  the  dean  explains. 
"We  made  a  consclen- 
iet  him  know  the  names 


and  Dean  Tennery 

upon  conclusion  o: 

consulting    lecture 

amount  entirely  to 

telling  Interviewers, 

tlous  effort  not  to 

of  the  contributor."  

Aside  from  em>arrasslng  his  Supreme 
Court  star.  Dean  T  innery  harbors  no  regrets 
or  doubu.  KnUsttig  the  Justice's  teaching 
skills  was  a  truly  rewarding  experience,  he 
says.  But  Sens,  tu  bert  OrUBn,  8am  Irrln, 
seram  Thtirmond  ai  id  other  foes  of  the  Fortas 
□Omln«flon  to  be  some  Chief  Justice  are 
seizing  on  the  luei  itlve  lectures  as  another 
reason  for  denyli  g  Senate  confirmation. 
"This  Is  the  last  st  aw,"  Sen.  QrUBn  asserts, 
suggesting  a  vlolaton  of  judldal  ethics. 

More  likely,  thouj  b.  the  extra  Fortas  earn- 
ings pose  questions  more  of  propriety  than  of 
ethics.  In  part  thla  Is  because  Justice  Fortas 
wouldn't  In  any  »vent  participate  in  Su- 
preme Court  casea  Involving  the  Ave  con- 
tributors. Most  are  or  were  regular  clients  of 
Arnold,  Fortas  *  Porter  (now  Arnold  * 
Porter) ,  and  In  si  ich  clrcumatancee  judges 
Invariably  withdraw.  Hence  conflict  at  In- 
terest In  the  classli;  sense  appears  remote. 

But  the  conducvof  any  Judge  to  say  noth- 
ing of  one  on  the  1  Igheat  court,  surely  should 
be  measured  agal  nst  more  exacting  stand- 
ards— ones  sensitj  ve  enough  to  assure  not 
only  the  avoldan<e  of  wrongdoing  but  the 
avoidance  of  suspicion. 

Admittedly,  such  standards  can't  neatly  be 
codified  In  some  nandy  manual  to  which  a 
Judge  can  tiurn  when  In  doubt.  Bo,  though 
the  Fortas  fees  are  bound  to  figure  in  the 
Senate  struggle  ot(  r  confirmation,  their  pro- 
priety otight  really  to  be  reacdved  in  calmer 
deliberation,  usm :  traditional  techniques 
that  have  helped  the  Judiciary  nmlntaln  a 
reputation  for  rect  tude. 

Over  the  years  md  case  by  case,  bench 
and  bar  have  gracually  developed  informal 
yet  widely  accepte<  codes  of  conduct  to  help 
Judges  steer  clear  c  t  trouble  and  to  shore  up 
oonfldence  In  the  Impartiality  of  the  courts. 
From  time  to  tlmathe  United  States  Judi- 
cial Conference,  ccanpoeed  of  the  chief  Fed- 
eral clrcut  Judges  uaA  the  Chief  Jtistice,  Is- 
sues rulings  that  though  lacking  the  force 
of  law  are  none  heless  generally  obeyed. 
Thus  In  1963,  w  ken  this  newspaper  dis- 
covered Judges  sltt  ng  as  officers  and  directors 
of  profit-making  <  nterptlsee,  the  conference 
promptly  problbiti  1  the  practice. 

Justice  Fortas'  fees  dont  transgress  the 
letter  of  that  reeo  ution.  But  the  conference 
might  consider  wh  sther  such  payments  from 
businessmen  do  bnach  the  spirit.  (The  ques- 
tion is  magnified  >y  the  size  of  the  Fortas 
payment;  accordln  (  to  Dean  Tennery.  $3,000 
is  the  normal  fee  for  Amerlcsm  University 
guest  lecturers.) 

Certainly  by  Inf  e  rence,  the  Canons  of  Judi- 
cial Ethics,  fleshed  out  by  advisory  opinions 
of  the  American  E&r  Association's  Commit- 
tee on  Profeaslona  Kthlcs,  already  discour- 
age acceptance  of  such  fees.  According  to 
Canon  25,  Judges  s  lould  avotd  giving  ground 
for  suspicion  that  they're  wielding  the  pres- 
tige Of  office  to  pe  luade  or  coerce  oontribu- 
tlons  for  charity.  Bar  association  opinions 
dating  to  IMa  further  urge  Judges  even  to 
discourage  use  o '  their  names  on  fund- 
raising  pamphlet*  for  such  civic  causes 
art  museuma. 


mssrsLT  Tnn>T  nut,  iiiiii  i 

ImpUclt  In  aU  these  U  a  prohibition  against 
a  Judge  himself  benefiting  outright  from 
gifts  to  a  non-profit  university — gifts  so- 
licited, moreover,  by  a  former  associate.  Just 
as  Ignorance  of  the  law  Is  no  legal  excuse  for 
breaking  It,  so  purity  of  motive  or  even 
Ignorance  of  the  circumstances  Is  no  protec- 
tion against  possibly  ugly  precedent. 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas'  off-the-bench 
earnings  emphasize  the  need  for  clearer, 
tighter  standards.  Late  in  1900  the  Los  An- 
geles Tlmea  discovered  that  Mr.  Douglas  was 
receiving  $13,000  a  year  from  the  Albert 
Parvln  Foundation,  "largely  as  an  expense 
account."  the  Justice  explained,  but  one 
which  he  wasn't  required  to  Itemize.  The 
foundation  holds  a  large  mortgage  Interest 
In  a  Las  Vegas  casino,  plus  stock  In  com- 
panies employing  gamblers  who've  become 
Involved  In  celebrated  "bugging"  cases — of 
the  kind  that  frequenUy  reach  the  Supreme 
Court  docket. 

Inevitably,  permissible  conduct  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  tends  to  affect  the 
rest  of  the  judiciary.  Chief  Judge  William  J. 
Campbell  of  Federal  District  Court  in  Chi- 
cago served  with  Justice  Douglas  on  the 
Parvln  Foundation  (without  pay.  however. 
Judge  Campbell  says).  Similarly.  Justice 
Fortas'  backstage  advising  of  old  friend 
Lyndon  Johnson  finds  parallels  In  the  lower 
courts.  In  Missouri,  a  district  Judge  who  In 
1967  struck  down  the  state  legislature's  plan 
for  Congressional  redlstrlctlng  later  met 
quietly  with  Gov.  Warren  Heames  and  with 
legislative  leaders.  The  Supreme  Court  sub- 
sequentiy  stayed  the  decision  on  other 
grounds,  but  the  Impropriety  remains — the 
Judge  talked  with  participants  about  a  po- 
litical matter  that  will  likely  wind  up  again 
In  hla  court. 

Such  lapses  do  seem  exceedingly  rare.  For 
the  most  part  the  Judiciary  has  avoided 
scandal  and  warded  off  Congressional  inter- 
ference by  moving  quickly  to  suppress  public 
doubts  and  by  clearing  up  ambiguities  In 
the  evolving  body  of  Judicial  standards.  The 
bench  has  resisted  Initiatives  In  Congress,  by 
Democratic  Sen.  Joseph  Tydlngs  of  Maryland 
among  others,  that  would  require  dlsclosiu'e 
of  financial  interests  to  Judicial  superiors. 
"Regardless  of  the  merits,"  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference successfully  argued  on  Capitol  Hill, 
"Federal  judges  should  not  be  singled  out 
from  other  officials  of  the  Oovemment  to 
make  such  reports." 

CONFIOrNTIAL   STATEMXNT8 

Since  then,  however.  Congress  has  begun 
requiring  high  officials  In  the  Executive 
branch  to  submit  confidential  statements  of 
assets  and  Income.  This  year,  too,  both  the 
Senate  and  House,  in  adopting  codes  of 
ethics,  comf>elled  legislators  to  file  similar 
statements,  part  for  public  Inspection  and 
part  for  examination  only  by  Congressional 
ethics  committees  If  the  need  arises.  Per- 
haps Judges  oughtn't  to  be  excluded  from 
similar  efforta  to  Impose  additional  self- 
restraint. 

If  the  Judiciary's  established  methods  fall 
to  reeolve  questions  about  the  highest  judges 
in  the  land,  the  Supreme  Court  itself  should 
exercise  its  broad  rulen>aking  and  supervisory 
powers.  As  author  Joseph  Borkln  suggests, 
the  nine  Justices  could  begin  requiring  fi- 
nancial reports  from  the  469  Federal  judges, 
refining  standards  of  conduct — including 
their  own — when  indicated. 

If  the  bench  doesn't  police  Its  own  mem- 
bers. It  win  inevitably  Invite  the  scandals 
It  wants  most  to  avoid. 


nlflcently  under  very  difficult  conditions 
to  hiring  the  cause  of  human  rights  to  the 
attention  of  every  sector  of  American 
life.  The  various  distinguished  members 
of  the  Commission  have  each  had  a  con- 
stituency, as  It  were,  to  which  they  spoke 
in  behalf  of  ratification  of  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions  and  the  cooperative 
creation  of  International  procedures  and 
mechanisms  that  would  truly  intema- 
tiom^lze  the  protection  of  the  basic  hu- 
man rights  of  all  men. 

For  various  reasons — some  of  them 
very  difficult  to  accept — the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  been  virtually 
deaf  to  the  Commission's  continued  calls 
for  the  ratification  of  the  various  con- 
ventions. Even  within  the  administra- 
tion, it  must  be  admitted,  support  for 
ratification  has  been  embarrassingly 
spotty.  Tills  is  true  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  Convention  Against  Oenoclde. 

Through  no  fault  of  its  own,  the  Com- 
mission's vital  mission  remains  to  be 
completed.  Ratification  of  the  conven- 
tions has  not  been  achieved.  American 
leadership  has  yet  to  be  reasserted  in 
the  field  of  human  rights.  International 
factfinding  and  adjudicative  bodies  have 
yet  to  be  created.  Even  the  tremendous 
task  of  basic  education  in  this  area  has 
not  yet  been  realized  for  Americans, 
much  less  for  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
munity. Certainly  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission is  more  than  to  preside  over  the 
celebration  of  a  basically  hollow  festival. 

Clearly  much  needs  to  be  done.  And 
what  remains  to  be  done  Is  so  vital  that 
the  various  functions  of  the  President's 
Commission  must  be  continued.  Indeed, 
they  should  be  expanded  if  events  in 
Nlgerla-Biafra  and  Czechoslovalda  have 
taught  us  anything  about  the  ease  with 
which  human  beings  revert  to  imclvllized 
treatment  of  their  fellows. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  President 
and  the  Commission  to  consider  various 
means  for  continuing  the  work  of  the 
Commission.  We  have  had  a  number  of 
International  conferences  during  this 
International  Year  for  Human  Rights. 
All  have  unanimously  called  for  con- 
tinued efforts  in  the  field  of  human 
rights. 

The  United  States  must  reassert  its 
leadership  in  this  single,  most  Important 
area.  The  work  of  the  Commission  must 
be  continued  and  Intensified.  Unless  the 
area  of  basic  human  rights  for  all  men 
is  made  secure,  nothing  else,  Including  a 
truly  inviolable  national  sovereignty 
for  all  nations,  will  ever  be  secure. 


PRESIDENT'S  COMMISSION  FOR 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  SHOULD  BE 
MADE  PERMANENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Commission  for  the  Observance  of  Hu- 
man Rights  Year  has  performed  mac- 
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DEATH  OF  FORMER  SENATOR 
WIIiLIAM  H.   McMASTER 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  inform  the  Senate  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  William  H.  McMaster. 
former  Governor  of  South  Dakota  and 
U.S.  Senator  from  1925  to  1931,  at  the 
age  of  91.  in  Dlzon.  HI. 

Bom  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Senator  Mc- 
Master moved  to  Yankton.  S.  Dak.,  in 
1901.  where  he  entered  the  banking  busi- 
ness. He  served  in  the  State  house  of 
representatives  In  1911  and  1912  and  in 
the  State  senate  from  1913  to  1916.  He 
was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
South  Dakota  in  1917  and  Governor  in 
1921. 


The  people  of  South  Dakota  honored 
him  with  every  ofQce  he  sought,  and  Wil- 
liam H.  McMaster  In  turn  always  worked 
for  the  best  interests  of  "his  people." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  September  17  and  an  article  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  September  18, 
relating  to  the  death  of  former  Senator 
McMaster. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

Sept.    17.    1968) 

W.  H.  McMastix,  Fobmer  Senator  roa  South 

Dakota 

William  H.  McMaster.  91,  a  retired  banker 
who  Served  in  offices  ranging  form  state  rep- 
resentative to  U.S.  senator  from  South 
Dakota,  died  Sunday  at  his  home  in  Dixon, 

m. 

A  native  of  Iowa  and  a  1899  graduate  of 
Belolt  College  in  Wisconsin,  he  moved  to 
Tankton  County,  SH.,  in  1901  and  began  bis 
banking  career. 

Mr.  McMaster.  a  Republican,  held  elective 
offices  beginning  as  a  state  representative  In 
1911  until  1931  when  he  was  defeated  for 
re-election  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

He  was  also  a  state  senator,  lieutenant 
governor  and  governor  before  election  to  the 
Senate  In  1924. 

He  moved  to  Dixon  In  1933  and  continued 
his  banking  career,  retiring  several  years  ago 
as  president  and  board  chairman  of  the 
Dixon  National  Bank. 

Services  were  to  be  today  in  Dixon. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  18.  1968] 
South   Dakota   Ex-Oovexnob   akd   Senator 

Ddcon.  ni..  September  17. — William  H.  Mc- 
Blaster,  former  Governor  of  South  Dakota 
and  U.S.  Senator  from  that  State,  died  yes- 
terday in  his  home  in  Dixon  at  the  age  of 
91. 

Mr.  McMaster,  a  Republican,  was  Governor 
of  South  Dakota  for  two  terms  from  1920 
to  1924.  He  was  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
from  1926  until  1932.  Previously  he  had  been 
a  banker  in  South  Dakota. 

From  1933  until  his  retirement  several 
years  ago,  Mr.  McBIaster  was  president  and 
board  chairman  of  the  Dixon  National  Bank. 


MONDALE  ASKS  YOUTH  FOR  CRITI- 
CISM WITH  AFFECTION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondalk] 
helped  to  welcome  new  students  to  the 
University  of  Minnesota  in  Minneapolis 
earlier  this  week.  I  believe  his  remarks 
are  worth  noting. 

Senator  Mondale  described  a  Nation 
of  opportunity  and  despair,  of  power  and 
Impotence,  of  free  criticism  and  irra- 
tional rage,  of  htunan  rights  and  grow- 
ing racism,  of  dedication  to  peace  and 
immense  waste  in  war,  of  compassion 
frustrated  by  rigidity  and  persecution. 

He  remaited  on  the  growing  gap  be- 
tween what  we  want  and  what  we  are 
willing  to  do.  and  our  disappointing 
tendency  to  sedc  easy  excuses  for  our 
fallures. 

llien  Senator  Mondalk  spoke  of  the 
hope  so  many  of  us  have  that  the  bright, 
committed  young  people  of  today  will 
help  us  to  do  better.  Simply  living  a  de- 
cent and  humane  life  is  not  enough,  he 
told  them:  achieving  political  power  is 
essentiaL 


Senator  Mondale  also  spoke  directly  to 
the  questions  of  protest  and  violence  that 
are  before  us  so  much  today.  He  said: 

Tlie  right  to  dononstrate,  protest,  picket, 
and  in  other  peaceful  ways  to  dranmtize  one's 
viewpoint — Including  peaceful  civil  disobedi- 
ence If  one  Is  wlUlng  to  pay  the  price  Imposed 
by  law — ths  right  must  be  an  accepted  and 
protected  part  of  American  life.  And  those 
few  law  enforcement  officers  who  disagree 
must  Just  learn  to  live  with  this  indispensa- 
ble right  of  a  free  people.  ... 

But  there  Is  another  tactic  I  hope  you  wlU 
reject;  that  is,  the  effort  to  Impose  opinion 
by  force.  Some  will  tell  you  that  violence  will 
more  quickly  and  effectively  achieve  your 
goals.  They  tell  us  that  "democracy  is  in  the 
streets";  meaning  that  Issues  must  be  settled 
by  violent  conflict.  Tliey  would  substitute  the 
law  of  force  for  the  force  of  law. 

Those  who  resort  to  such  tactics  will  not 
only  lose  personally  but  will  greatiy  injure 
their  cause.  Undoubtedly  the  growing 
strength  of  the  right-wing  repressive  move- 
ment In  this  country  is  parUy  attributable 
to  the  violence  we  have  seen. 

For  I  do  not  believe  that  a  society  can  be 
both  free  and  violent.  A  free  society  must 
maintain  Itself  In  love  and  hope,  not  hate 
and  fear. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Monbale's  ap- 
propriate remarks  deserve  the  attention 
of  all  Senators.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RncARKs  or  Sknatok  Walter  F.  Mondale  at 

THE  Welcome  Week  Convocation,  Univeh- 

STTT  or  Minnesota,  Minn.,  September  16, 

1968 

I  am  delighted  to  participate  In  Welcome 
Week,  particularly  since  your  theme  Is  "When 
no  one  is  aware."  By  now  you  know  that  you 
are  welcome;  let  us  pray  that  you  are  also 
aware. 

We  always  begin  speeches  like  this  one  by 
saying  that  youth  has  never  been  more 
needed;  the  only  difference  is  that  right  now 
it  Is  undeniably  true.  If  there  was  ever  a 
generation  of  American  adults  who  should 
feel  the  need  for  the  help  of  the  young,  it  U 
oxirs. 

What  a  strange,  confused,  disoriented,  and 
In  some  ways  embittered  nation  this  is! 
Indeed,  we  may  be  on  the  verge  of  being  two 
Nations,  as  one  official  report  puts  it:  one 
white,  one  black;  separate  and  unequal. 

For  most  of  us — for  almost  all  of  us  In 
this  auditorium  this  morning — this  is  a  Na- 
tion of  unprecedented  wealth,  employment, 
and  opportunity.  But  for  millions  of  other 
Americans  this  Is  another  nation — Impover- 
ished, under  and  unemployed,  poorly  housed, 
ill  and  undernourished,  and.  perhaps  worst 
of  all  crippled  by  frustration,  despair,  and 
rage. 

We  have  produced  a  nation  of  unparaUeled 
power,  but  we  have  proved  our  Impotence  in 
our  cities  and  In  Vietnam. 

We  have  produced  a  nation  whose  devotion 
to  liberty  and  Justice  and  free  criticism  is 
both  fundamental  and  historic,  and  yet  we 
recenUy  saw,  as  one  analyst  put  it,  "a  sudden 
convulsion  of  irrational  rage  directed  by  some 
of  us  against  others  of  us,  a  devastating 
tantrum  of  armed  and  uniformed  adults 
against  a  youthful,  helpless,  and  largely  In- 
nocent rabble." 

Our  nation,  proud  of  its  commitment  to 
human  rights,  reads  public  opinion  polls 
which  show  one  of  our  top  racists  building 
such  a  foUowlng  for  President  that  he  could 
conceivably  become  a  fundamental  force  In 
setting  the  future  direction  of  this  country. 

While  we  declare  our  commitment  to  peace, 
more  than  27,(X)0  Americans  have  died  in 
Vietnam  and  the  cost  of  the  war — now  near 
$30  billion  annuaUy — sharply  diminishes  our 


capacity  to  deal  with  our  human  problems 
here  and  abroad. 

I  believe  we  have  tried  for  peace  and  sin- 
cerely want  peace.  But  I  do  not  believe  we 
have  been  willing  to  take  as  great  a  risk 
to  achieve  a  settlement  as  we  once  took  to 
win  the  war  through  escalation. 

We  are  a  nation  proud  of  our  Institutions — 
chiut:hes,  schools,  governments,  and  business, 
labor,  and  other  cooperative  organizations. 
But  for  aU  they  have  done,  our  institutions 
have  still  too  often  become,  as  one  of  our 
chief  social  critics  puts  It,  an  "enormous 
potential  source  of  arbitrary  Impersonal 
power  which  folds,  bends,  spindles,  and  muti- 
lates individuals  but  keeps  IBM  cards  im- 
maculate." 

We  are  a  nation  proud  of  our  compassion — 
the  story  of  the  good  Samaritan  is  almost 
an  American  folk  tale.  But  we  have  built 
and  maintained  a  deeply  entrenched  welfare 
system  that  shatters  pride  and  discourages 
effort.  It  provides  so  little  help  for  so  many 
that  what  should  be  their  temporary  need 
for  assistance  and  hope  has  become  a  perma- 
nent dependence  and  despair. 

Whether  the  acknowledged  objectives  be 
decent  education,  housing,  nutrition,  health, 
or  employment,  there  is  a  growing  gap  be- 
tween what  we  want  done — what  we  favor, 
the  dreams  we  endorse,  the  hopes  we  arouse^ 
and  what  we  are  willing  to  do.  The  gulf  be- 
tween our  goals  and  our  wllUngness  to  spend 
to  achieve  them  has  created  a  political  en- 
vironment that  enables  a  critic  to  claim: 
"The  rhetoric  of  public  men  .  .  .  abounds 
In  big  ideas  with  small  price  tags.  Or  big  Ideas 
with  no  price  tags  at  all." 

And.  ominously,  some  are  now  intensifying 
the  old  attempt  to  portray  the  human  prob- 
lems of  this  nation  as  the  result  of  one  single, 
simple  cause:  the  lazy  attitude  of  the  mythi- 
cal man  who  Is  able,  but  unwilling,  to  work. 

Since  the  problem  is  so  siniple,  so  is  the 
proposed  solution:  more  "law  and  order" 
(whatever  that  means) ;  a  change  In  attitude 
that  is  free  because  It  requires  only  an  act 
of  will:  a  wllling;neBS  by  courts  and  police 
to  get  tough. 

Despite  our  commitment  to  human  im- 
provement, we  defend  Khesanh  and  abandon 
Job  Corps  camps;  we  head  for  the  moon  while 
men  cannot  afford  to  commute  to  work. 

We  say  we  oppose  violence,  and  yet  we  can- 
not pass  legislation  to  reduce  the  toll  of 
18.000  lives  a  year  lost  by  gunfire.  In  the  past 
five  years,  the  victims  have  Included  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  Martin  Luther  King,  and  a 
young  man  who  entered  the  freshman  class 
of  the  Senate  with  me— Robert  Kennedy,  a 
man  who  truly  did  "dream  of  things  that 
never  were  and  wonder  why  not?" 

If  I  sound  disappointed,  I  am.  If  I  sound 
discouraged,  I  am  not. 

I  am  not  discouraged  for  many  reasons,  but 
none  is  more  Important  than  my  faith  In  you 
and  the  other  young  people  of  this  country. 

Many  of  us  hope  we  are  correct  when  we 
say  we  believe  you  are  different;  that  some- 
thing new  is  afoot;  something  quallUtively 
different  is  occurring. 

Your  generation  appears  to  us  to  be  more 
idealistic,  more  human,  more  concerned  with 
personal  honesty  and  commitment  than  any 
previous  generation. 

The  quality  of  personal  relationships 
seems  to  concern  you  more  than  It  did  the 
activists  of  my  campus  days,  or  than  it  does 
those  in  my  political  environment  today. 

I  sense  in  you  a  healthy  reaction  from  the 
Impersonality  of  the  institutions  facing  you; 
I  see  a  strong  desire  for  a  society  which  is 
humane. 

If  this  observation  Is  accurate,  then  I  hope 
you  never  grow  up.  I  hope  Instead  that  you 
are  able  to  Infect  the  rest  of  us  with  your 
Itlnd  of  maturity. 

Having  said  this,  T  must  add  that  I  see 
some  disturbing  tendencies  among  some  of 
your  generation — disturbing  in  that  they  are 
wasteful. 
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The  first  tandency  la  perhaps  best  lUus- 
trftted  by  a  long  and  frustrating  conversa- 
tion I  had  In  Washlnjton  with  one  of  our 
nation's  most  gifted  i  tudent  leaders.  I  was 
trying  to  discover  wh  >t  It  was  that  caused 
blm  to  beUeve  that  exl  itlng  institutions,  par- 
ticularly government,  i  ould  not  be  reformed. 

Plnally  In  despair  ]  asked  him  what  he 
thought  I  could  do  ai  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator to  help,  ni  ne^  »r  forget  hU  answer. 
He  said,  "There  Isn't  a  .uch  you  can  do  here." 

I  believe  this  conuaent  reflects  a  belief 
that,  first  of  all.  It  li  Impossible  to  reform 
the  system  very  mucb  from  the  top,  and 
second,  that  the  funi  lamental  problems  of 
our  society  are  thoee  li  volvlng  person-to-per- 
son relationships,  wh  ch  can  only  be  dealt 
with  at  a  level  closer   lo  the  people. 

The  eonclxulon  seei  as  to  be  that  politics 
at  the  center— partlc  Lilarly  In  Washington 
but  also  In  the  state  c  .pltols  and  city  halls — 
isn't  really  that  Impor  »nt  or  relevant  to  the 
major  concerns  of  yow  generation. 

One  result  of  that  conclusion  appears  to 
be  that  some  of  the  bti  ghtest  of  your  genera- 
tion are  "opting  out"  <  f  the  political  process. 
Ifanj  you^  people  o'ganlaed  brilliantly  to 
change  ouV  national  i:  fe  In  the  area  of  civil 
rights.  Many  of  you  organized  brilliantly  to 
change  our  national  |>ollcy  in  the  area  of 
foreign  relations.  And  ;  ou  have  won. 

But  others  now  seeia  to  be  limiting  their 
actions  Uf  the  rang(  of  their  perceptive 
selves. 

What  bothers  me  Is  i  he  fear  that  the  young 
may  be  threatening  tHelr  high  values  with 
some  lousy  strategy. 

Working  out  one's  1  dentlty  and  trying  -to 
live  as  a  decent  hunan  being  is  a  crucial 
goal.  But  I  believe  thai  the  political  system  Is 
such  that  It  cannot  forever  be  Ignored;  It 
must  be  used,  molded,  wrenched,  or  even 
fought. 

And  if  you  don't  )  nake  the  effort  to  in- 
fluence or  capture  ]  oUtlcal  power  at  the 
center,  then  I  Just  t  on't  see  how  the  plan 
of  simply  living  a  decent  and  human  life 
win  work. 

Tou  won't  be  able  lo  clUnb  a  hilltop  and 
enjoy  the  flower*— oi  even  the  grass — be- 
cause we  win  have  poll  uted  the  air  and  killed 
practically  everything    that   grows. 

You  won't  have  a  v  ew  from  that  hill,  be- 
cause we  will  have  bl  xked  it  off  with  blll- 
boards. 

And  you  won't  be  le  t  In  peace  by  a  hungry 
world  that  we  won't  h(  Ip  feed. 

And  the  process  ot  dehumanlzatlon  will 
continue  as  our  Instlt  itlons  and  our  society 
pass  entirely  out  of  y(  ur  control. 

What  I'm  saying  Is  this:  I'm  glad  you  are 
experimenting,  both  organizationally  and 
personally,  to  solve  problems  In  ways  more 
Imaginative  than  bef<  re  and  on  many  more 
levels  than  before.  I  am  simply  suggesting 
that  these  experiment  i  should  not  be  accom- 
panied by  rejection  i  f  the  effective  use  of 
political  power. 

If  you  accept  my  s  iggestlon  that  you  are 
Important  to  the  po  lltlcal  process,  may  I 
make  a  few  closing  <  bservatlons  about  the 
tactics  and  attitudes   [  believe  to  be  needed. 

The  right  to  demoistrate,  protest,  picket, 
and  In  other  peaceful  rays  to  dramatize  one's 
viewpoint — Including  peaceful  civil  disobe- 
dience If  one  la  wllllr  g  to  pay  the  price  im- 
posed by  law — this  rig  it  must  be  an  accepted 
and  protected  part  i  if  American  life.  And 
those  few  law  enf orci  ment  officers  who  dis- 
agree must  Just  learn  to  live  with  this  indis- 
pensable right  of  a  fr<  e  people.  The  objective 
here  Is  to  persuade,  i  o  make  one's  point  of 
▼lew  more  visible  and  dramatic. 

But  there  Is  anotlier  tactic  I  hope  you 
will  reject;  that  la,  the  effort  to  Impose 
opinion  by  force.  S(  me  will  tell  you  that 
violence  will  more  <[ulckly  and  effectively 
achieve  your  goals.  '  "hey  tell  us  that  "de- 
mocracy Is  In  the  itreets";  meaning  that 
Issues  must  be  settl»d  by  violent  conflict. 


They  would  substitute  the  law  of  force  for 
the  force  of  law. 

Those  who  resort  to  such  tactics  will  not 
only  lose  personally  but  wlU  greatly  injure 
their  cause.  Undoubtedly  the  growing 
strength  of  the  right-wing  repressive  move- 
ment in  this  country  is  partly  attributable 
to  the  violence  we  have  seen. 

For  I  do  not  believe  that  a  society  can 
be  both  free  and  violent.  A  free  society  must 
maintain  Itaelf  in  love  and  hope,  not  hate 
and  fear. 

Long  ago  William  Butler  Yeats  described 
a  declining  society  In  pbraaea  that  should 
haunt  us  today: 

"Things  fly  apart;  the  center  cannot  hold. 
The  best  lack  all  conviction,  and  the  worst 
are  filled  with  passionate  intensity." 

He  was  describing  another  time,  and  an- 
other kind  of  passionate  mtenalty.  But  his 
words  are'a  warning  to  us  now. 

Let  us  turn  away  from  that  kind  of  pas- 
sion, and  let  me  close  with  some  final 
thoughts  about  this  society.  One  of  the  ex- 
citing things  about  living  now  is  that  John 
Gardner,  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  is  living  and  writing, 
too.  He  must  be  one  of  America's  great 
citizens. 

In  his  commencement  address  this  year 
at  Cornell  University,  Gardner  reported  on 
his  discovery  of  a  system  by  which  one  could 
look  three  centuries  ahead  and  evaluate  the 
quality  of  Ufe   today  by  hindsight. 

His  23rd  century  scholars  discovered  that 
in  the  last  third  of  the  20th  century  "the 
rage  to  demolish"  American  institutions  suc- 
ceeded "beyond  the  fondest  dreams"  of  the 
"disman  tiers." 

Following  the  destruction  of  our  culture, 
"there  followed  less  than  a  century  of  chaos 
and  disorder,"  unUke  the  long  dark  years  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

When  society  had  rebuilt,  a  study  was 
conunenced  to  determine  what  caused  the 
downfall  of  civilized  society  in  our  time.  They 
asked:  "Why  did  men  turn  on  their  Institu- 
tions and  destroy  them  in  a  fit  of  impa- 
tience?'" 

They  found  that  our  "demands  for  Instant 
performance  led  to  Instant  disillusionment, 
for  while  aspirations  leapt  ahead,  human  In- 
stitutions remained  sluggish — less  sluggish 
to  be  siu«,  than  at  any  previous  time  In  his- 
tory, but  still  inadeqtiately  responsive  to 
human  needs." 

The  23rd  Century  scholars,  looking  back  on 
us,  made  a  very  telling  osbervatlon,  Gardner 
reports. 

"They  pointed  out  that  20th  Centtiry  insti- 
tutions were  caught  in  a  savage  crossfire 
between  uncritical  lovers  and  unloving  crit- 
ics. On  the  one  side,  those  who  loved  their 
Institutions  tended  to  smother  them  In 
an  embrace  of  death,  loving  their  rigid- 
ities more  than  their  promise,  shielding 
them  from  life-giving  criticism.  On  the  other 
side,  there  arose  a  breed  of  critics  without 
love,  skilled  In  demolition  but  untutored  In 
the  arts  by  which  human  institutions  are 
nurtured  and  streng^hened  and  made  to 
flourish. 

"Between  the  two,  the  institutions  per- 
ished." 

And  then  the  scholars  concluded  some- 
thing which  I  would  like  to  make  my  con- 
clusion, too.  I  do  so  as  one  who  has  spent 
his  entire  adult  life  trying  to  reform  our 
Institutions;  one  who  has  been  privileged 
to  be  your  Attorney  General  and  one  of  your 
Senators;  one  who  believes  with  Gardner  that 
our  Institutions  desperately  need  reform  and 
affection. 

The  scholars  decided  this: 

".  .  .  where  human  Institutions  are  con- 
cerned, love  without  criticism  brings  stagna- 
tion, and  criticism  without  love  brings  de- 
struction." 

What  we  need  are  loving  critics;  persons 
"sufficiently  serious  to  study  their  institu- 


tions, sufficiently  dedicated  to  become  expert 
in  the  art  of  modifying  them." 

The  23rd  Century  scholars  discovered  that 
In  our  Ume  there  were  men  who  tried  to 
"redesign  their  own  society  for  continuous 
renewal." 

But  no  one  was  listening.  In  words  that 
fit  the  theme  of  Wricome  Week,  no  one  was 
aware. 

Bifay  those  23rd  century  scholars  learn  In- 
stead that  you  here  matched  your  Idealism 
with  your  learning  at  this  great  University 
and  that  you  not  only  became  aware  but 
committed  yourselves  to  a  lifetime  of  service 
in  the  cause  of  "continuous  renewal  of  hu- 
man institutions." 

May  they  learn  that  because  of  you  both 
the  advice  of  the  uncritical  lovers  leading 
to  stagnation  and  that  of  the  unloving  critics 
leading  to  destruction,  was  rejected,  and  that 
in  this  place  at  this  time  we  developed  a 
nation  of  loving  critics  who  so  reformed 
human  institutions  that  freedom,  hope,  op- 
portunity, and  fulfillment  became  a  reality 
for  all  of  our  people. 

Or,  finally,  to  come  back  once  more  to 
what  It  means  to  be  aware  In  the  20th  Cen- 
tury, let  us  work  In  all  our  wajrs — let  us 
work  together  above  all — so  that  all  of  us 
might  be  remembered  "simply  as  (good  and 
decent  men),  who  saw  wrong  and  tried  to 
right  it,  saw  suffering  and  tried  to  heal  it. 
saw  war  and  tried  to  stop  it. 

Welcome  to  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
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NOMINATION  OP  JUSTICE  PORTAS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Gmffin]  and  I  do  not  agree  on  the  merits 
of  the  pending  nomination  of  Mr.  Abe 
Portas  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  However,  we  are  close  associates 
and  friends  in  the  Senate,  and  I  know 
that  some  of  the  attacks  which  have  been 
leveled  against  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  are  very  unfair.  Por  that  rea- 
son, I  believe  a  recent  article  published 
in  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jewish  Times 
should  receive  public  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Baltimore  Jewish  Times 
article,  written  by  editor  Lewis  Fields  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Baltimore  Jewish  Times. 
Sept.  6,  1968] 

An  iNTcaviaw  With  Senatob  Rosckt  P. 
GamTN 

I  was  plagued  with  a  feeiing  of  tension  and 
eagerness  as  I  looked  for  a  parking  spot  in 
front  of  the  Old  Senate  Office  Building  In 
Northeast  Washington. 

The  confronting  situation  emitted  the  at- 
mosphere similar  to  a  crowd-filled  stadium 
looking  down  at  a  three  and  two  count  on 
the  clean-up  hitter,  with  two  out.  bases 
loaded,  a  tie  ball  game,  and  the  pennant  at 
stake.  Both  hitter  and  pitcher  aim  to  do  what 
la  right  for  all  parties  concerned.  In  the  case 
of  my  quickly-approaching  interview  with 
Senator  Griffin  of  Michigan,  it  dldnt  matter 
what  position  he  was  placed  in.  Batter  or 
pitcher,  he  believes  he  performed  ethically 
and  positively  as  his  oonacienoe  dictated  in 
the  Fortas  Isstie. 

I  was  greeted  In  the  receptionist's  office  by 
Mr.  Holland  his  executive  asslstent  and  told 
that  the  Senator  would  be  a  few  moments.  A 
couple  of  minutes  later.  Senator  GrltBn  came 
out  and  we  were  Introduced. 

The  tense  atmosphere  was  broken  with  cof- 
fee for  all  and  we  kidded  a  bit  while  our 
photographer.  Bill  Clinton  took  some  pU. 

Your  columnist  spent  many  hours  in  the 


Library  of  Congress  doing  research  on  the 
Senate  Judiciary  hearings;  Congressional 
Beoords,  and  news  clips  from  all  over  the 
nation  to  assess  the  reaction  and  Impact  of 
the  Fortas  case. 

There  were  mountains  of  material  to  look 
through  and  after  sifting  the  reality  from 
the  chaff,  I  concluded  the  beet  way  to  con- 
duct the  Interview  would  be  with  questions 
and  answers  rather  than  discussion  on  spe- 
cific points.  The  time  element  allotted  us  also 
served  to  determine  this  tack. 

It  might  serve  well  to  realize  at  this  point 
that  the  Senate  Judiciary  hearings  are  still 
open  and  many  questions  could  not  be  com- 
pletely answered.  I  would  also  like  to  make 
a  correction  on  my  own  behalf.  I  stated  in 
a  previous  column  that  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Orlffln  was  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. The  Senator  is  not  a  member. 

To  conserve  space,  we  took  the  meat  out 
of  each  answer  and  did  away  with  Insignifi- 
cant elaboration. 

The  first  two  questions  were  used  as  a 
warm-up  and  a  basis  to  acquaint  each  other 
with  approach. 

Question  1 :  Do  you  think  the  performance 
of  the  Democratic  Convention  will  aid  GOP 
election  chances  In  November,  notwith- 
standing past  circ\is  performances  which 
have  become  an  Integral  part  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Image? 

Senator  Griffin:  "Only  time  will  tell.  On  a 
broader  aspect,  it  has  served  violence  more 
than  our  disagreements.  It  emphasized  and 
underscored  the  deep  divisions  In  oxir  coun- 
try and  how  difficult  it  will  be  for  the  next 
President — whether  it  is  Nixon  or  Hum- 
phrey— to  unify  the  country  and  to  reestab- 
lish the  needed  respect  for  government.  Our 
institutions  of  government  and  institutions 
of  political  processes  are  deteriorating.  The 
young  people  are  disillusioned.  This  is  the 
real  challenge." 

Question  2:  With  Senator  Mtiskle  almost 
as  "unknown"  as  Governor  Agnew,  what  is 
your  assessment  of  the  election  now  that  the 
race  has  logically  narrowed  to  Humphrey  and 
Nixon? 

Senator  Griffin:  "Yoiur  question  is  weU- 
worded  .  .  .  Humphrey  and  Nixon.  Regardless 
of  who  Is  m  the  VP  slot,  the  people  will  vote 
for  the  Presidential  candidate.  My  strong 
suspicion  is  that  what  happened  did  not  help 
Humphrey,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  time  left  in 
the  campaign.  It  is  possible  that  some  dra- 
matic move  or  dramatic  happening  could 
change  the  situation  drastically." 

Question  3:  The  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee used  the  technicality  of  a  letter  of  resig- 
nation written  by  Chief  Justice  Warren  as 
an  emphatic  Indication  that  no  vacancy 
exists.  Am  I  right? 

Senator  Griffin:  "Some  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Conunlttee  take  that  position,  but 
I  dont  know  what  the  Judiciary  position  Is 
because  the  hearings  are  still  open.  They  will 
go  Into  executive  session,  when  they  cloee 
testimony  to  take  a  vote  within  the  commit- 
tee. When  they  issue  their  report,  well 
know  what  they  have  decided." 

Supplementary  question:  I  understand. 
But,  what  I  want  to  know  is  whether  the  let- 
ter written  by  Justice  Warren  constitutes 
or  does  not  constitute  a  vacancy? 

Senator  Griffin:  "If  you  are  asking  my 
opinion,  I  don't  think  there  la  a  vacancy  at 
this  time.  I  think  it's  pretty  clear  at  this 
time.  Mr.  Warren's  letter  to  the  President 
was  clear  in  stating,  'I  will  retire  at  your 
pleasure,  Mr.  President.'  and  Mr.  Johnson 
replied  'that  I  will  accept  your  declaration 
to  retire  effective  when  your  successor  has 
quallfled'.  There  would  be  a  vacancy  If  Mr. 
Portas  is  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  there  was  never  a  resig- 
nation by  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
this  manner.  All  vacancies  In  the  past  have 
occurred  because  of  death  or  through  abso- 
lute retirement.  The  exchange  of  letters  re- 
veals a  charge  of  suspicion  that  some  sort  of 


manipulation  or  political  operation  Is  going 
on  where  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Presi- 
dent are  trying  to  determine  a  particular 
appointment.  I  beUeve  very  strongly  that 
this  Is  not  the  fimctlon  of  the  Chief  Justice 
and  that  he  should  either  serve  or  retire." 

Question  4:  Then  how  do  you  account  for 
the  statement  in  your  speeches  and  those  of 
your  colleagues  quoted  In  newspajiers,  and 
other  media,  and  the  Congressional  Record  In 
which  you  state  there  is  a  vacancy,  i.e.  I 
would  approve  of  Ambassador  Goldberg  fill- 
ing the  vacancy? 

Senator  GrUfin:  "Let  me  review  the  his- 
tory leading  to  the  statement.  June  14:  an 
Item  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Joiu-nal 
stating  Chief  Justice  Warren  may  quit  to 
have  a  voice  In  the  <:election  of  his  successor. 
June  21:  many  newspaper  stories  said,  'au- 
thoritative sources'  said  that  Mr.  Warren 
submitted  his  resignation  to  Mr.  Johnson. 
The  reports  did  not  really  state  whether  it 
was  a  letter  of  resignation.  During  the  five- 
day  period  all  we  had  were  reports.  I  ap- 
peared at  the  Michigan  Press  Association  in 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  on  June  22.  Before 
I  knew  anything,  T  indicated  disagreement 
with  the  retirement  and  its  purpose.  I  did 
not  approve  of  the  maneuver  and  I  stated  I 
would  oppose  the  nominee  under  thoee  cir- 
ciunsteinces  regardless  whom  President  John- 
son might  name.  I  made  reference  to  the 
President  as  a  lame-duck  President  and  I 
know  now  how  Inappropriate  it  seems  to 
some  people;  but  with  the  two  parties  hav- 
ing nominated  their  Presidential  candidate, 
the  term  now  seems  more  and  more  appro- 
priate. However,  someone  asked  me  what  I 
would  do  if  Ambassador  Goldberg  were 
named  to  fill  the  vacancy.  I  said  he  would  be 
the  one  exception  to  my  statement.  The 
reason  is  that  in  the  minds  of  most  people 
whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  his  philos- 
ophy, he  has  been  on  leave  from  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  to  serve  his  nation  in 
the  United  Nations.  People  expect  him  to 
return  to  the  court — and  I  expect  him  to 
return  to  the  Court.  If  President  Johnson 
made  this  nomination.  I  would  not  oppose 
it.  Now,  this  is  the  context." 

Question  5:  A  feeling  there  is  bigotry  on 
the  panel  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  exists. 
Some  people  feel  that  Senators  Thurmond 
and  Eastland  and  Erwln  are  the  biggest  of- 
fenders. It  is  an  unkind  thing  to  say,  but  some 
people  are  Judged  by  the  company  they  keep. 
A  refusal  to  confirm  has  snowballed.  Senator 
Javits  said  he  would  approach  Mr.  Nixon  to 
calm  the  waves.  Do  you  think  the  southern 
bloc  win  maintain  their  present  objection 
even  if  you  reverse  your  attitude? 

Senator  Oriflln:  "No,  111  not  change  my 
position  and  it  does  not  only  relate  to  Mr. 
Portas,  but  to  Mr.  Thomberry  as  well.  But 
I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  which  you 
have  not  questioned  yet.  AU  of  the  Senators 
In  the  negative  or  positive  do  not  base  the 
situation  on  religious  afiUlatlon.  Senator  Jake 
Javits  who  is  a  very  cloee  friend  of  mine 
and  with  whom  I  work  on  the  Labor  and 
Welfare  Committee  made  It  clear.  I  would 
Uke  to  refer  to  a  speech  made  to  the  National 
Press  Club.  I  was  disappointed  in  that  Mr. 
Johnson  named  Mr.  Thomberry,  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  of  hla  for  many  long  years,  but 
also  a  person  that  some  leaders  of  the  Bar 
Assotcatlon  do  not  support  enthusiastically. 
He  is  also  from  Texas.  In  naming  a  Texan. 
Mr.  Johnson  followed  an  old  practice  which 
ought  to  be  discredited  in  this  day  and  age. 
For  a  number  of  years  we  have  had  one  Cath- 
olic judge,  one  Jewish  judge  and  one  Texas 
Judge  on  the  Supreme  Court.  And  when,  he 
nominated  Mr.  Thomberry,  he  perpetuated 
that  practice.  I  dont  know  why  it  wouldn't 
be  acceptable,  proper,  and  indeed,  commend- 
able to  have  done  what  I  indicated  would 
have  met  my  approval.  That  is  to  name  Mr. 
Goldberg  to  the  'vacancy'.  Why  cant  we  have 
two  CathoUc  Justices;  why  couldn't  we  have 
two  Jewish  Justices;   why  must  we  have  a 


Texas  Judge  on  the  Supreme  Court?  When 
people  raise  religious  thinking  with  Senators, 
they  should  remember  1969.  A  Democratic 
majority  led  by  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  who 
was  Senate  Majority  leader  rejected  the 
nomination  of  Lewis  Strauss  to  be  President 
Eisenhower's  Secretary  of  Commerce.  It  is 
easier  to  confirm  a  nominee  for  cabinet  ap- 
pointment, because  he  serves  only  with  the 
President.  When  the  President's  term  is  up, 
he  goes  out.  It  is  almost  inexcusable  to  deny 
an  appointment  of  the  President  to  the  Cabi- 
net. Strauss.  I  think,  was  chairman  of  the 
National  Council  of  Christians  and  Jews  and 
an  outstanding  lay  leader.  There  wasn't  any 
reason  for  his  being  rejected  by  Mr.  John- 
son or  any  other  person  because  he  was  a  Jew. 
They  did  not  like  his  philosophy  and  there 
were  many  other  positions  taken,  such  as  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  It  didn't  have 
anything  to  do  with  his  religion:  and  I  hope 
that  the  vast  majority  of  people  in  the  Jewish 
community  do  not  feel  this  is  the  case  here 
either.'' 

Question  6:  Other  than  being  an  esteemed 
member  of  the  Senate,  how  do  you  qualify 
your  Judgment  that  Associate  Justice  Fortas 
is  not  an  adequate  candidate  for  the  higher 
office,  and  for  what  reasons  do  you  do  so? 

Senator  Griffin:  "I  indicated  before  that  I 
took  the  position  after  the  notice  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  Mr.  Warren's  resignation 
and  before  Mr.  Johnson  named  anyone,  that 
I  would  oppose  the  nominations  under  those 
circumstances  regardless  of  who  he  would 
nominate.  The  question  of  Mr.  Fortas'  or  Mr. 
Thomberry's  qualifications  aren't  reaUy  a 
part  of  the  issue  at  the  present." 

Question  7:  The  Washington  Post  had  an 
article  which  stated  in  part,  "Among  objec- 
tions to  Griffin  was  the  complaint  already 
made  in  Jewish  communities,  that  the  Griffin 
led  campaign  has  stirred  antlsemltlc  senti- 
ment. Although  not  accepted  by  most  at  the 
meeting,  the  party  could  not  risk  a  man  who 
might  provide  unwanted  controversy.  Are 
they  saying  they  entertain  some  doubts  you 
might  be  antl-semltic? 

Senator  Griffin:  "It's  more  difficult  for  me 
to  Interpret  that  than  it  is  for  you.  Of  course 
the  language  is  ambiguous.  I  wasn't  sitting 
in  on  the  meeting  of  my  fellow  Republicans 
where  some  of  them  discussed  the  possibility 
I  might  be  a  part  of  the  ticket.  There  is  no 
question  among  my  colleagues  that  my  posi- 
tion has  no  relationship  to  the  religious  affili- 
ation of  either  nominee.  My  good  friend.  Jack 
Javits  asked  me,  if  anylxxly  in  or  out  of  the 
Jewish  community  raises  the  question  on  my 
motives;  to  let  him  know  who  they  are  as  he 
would  like  to  contact  and  talk  to  them  about 
it.  Jack  Javits  has  been  very  helpful  In  that 
respect.  Let's  recognize  the  fact.  Regardless 
of  my  reasons,  I  suspect  they  are  misunder- 
stood by  some  segments  of  the  Jewish  com- 
mtmity  and  that  is  unfortunate.  Reporting 
has  not  been  confined  to  the  facts.  It  has 
been  more  of  the  editorial  commentary  type, 
and  whether  or  not  It  has  l>een  fair,  the  fact 
is  the  question  has  been  raised  and  I  com- 
mend you.  «md  the  Baltimore  Jewish  Times, 
for  being  here  In  my  office  today  to  give  me 
the  opptortunity  to  at  least  present  my  views. 
I  also  want  to  emphasize  I  was  never  a  can- 
didate running  for  the  office.  But  I  stispect 
others  were  eliminated  because  they  were 
controversial  for  other  reasons. 

Question  8:  Many  outstanding  citizens, 
including  Abe  Goldberg,  endorsed  Abe  Portas 
as  being  most  qualified.  The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee insists  he  is  not.  What  I  would  like 
to  know  is:  Is  he  or  Isn't  he? 

Senator  GrUBn:  "The  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  really  not  passed  Judgment.  Some 
members  of  the  Committee  have,  individ- 
ually. I  feel  most  people  believe  when  the 
Committee  takes  a  vote,  a  majority  will  re- 
port favorably  on  the  nominations. 

Supplementary  question:  The  American 
Bar  Assn.  issued  a  statement  on  the  Supreme 
Court  and  criticized  methods  used  by  op- 
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ponenta  of  Abe  Port  w  for  Chief  JucUoe.  They 
«lao  considered  it  "in«ppr(q>rUte"  for  Sen- 
•tora  "to  interrocati  »  nominee  for  Judicial 
oOloe  aa  to  the  rationale  or  motivation  of 
particular  Judicial  deciaons,  whether  or  not 
the  nominee  partid]  «ted  therein."  And,  they 
have  alao  approved  of  rortaa. 

Senator  OrUBn:  "The  US  constitution 
doesn't  say  that  api  ointments  shall  be  made 
to  the  Supreme  Gov  rt  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  eonient  of  the  ABA:  it  says 
with  the  consent  ai  d  advice  of  the  TTS  Sen- 
ate. The  Justice  Dipt,  does  caU  upon  the 
ABA.  which  delegaiea  responsibility  to  its 
Judiciary  Commltte  i.  to  pass  on  legal  quall- 
floations  of  an  app  ttntment.  It's  Important 
to  keep  in  mind  thi  t  the  ABA  standards  do 
not  satisfy  the  SeoAl  b's  responslbllltlea  which 
are  broader.  There  kZ«  few  Instances  where 
the  Senate  rejected  anyone  with  adequate 
legal  qualincatlons.  A  ICr.  Parker  was  re- 
jected In  the  "SO's  f(  r  his  views  on  economic 
and  social  Issues.  I;  Is  proper  and  ^pro- 
prlate  for  the  Sena  e  to  take  these  factors 
Into  account,  where  u  the  ABA  would  not. 
to  amphaslaa  the  ABA  has  only  a  limited 
reaponal^ty  hare.  1 1  the  case  of  Mr.  Portas, 
he  jtrob^Uy  not  onl]  meeta  them,  he  far  ex- 
ceeds them.  He  Is  n  cognized,  I  think,  as  a 
brilliant  lawyer.  But  that's  not  the  question 
as  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned." 

Question  9:  Allow  me  to  refer  to  Aug.  12. 
I  can't  expect  you  to  answer  for  someone 
else;  but  since  you  ai  e  a  part  of  the  company 
you  may  be  able  U .  On  a  radio  program. 
Jack  Anderson  said  Senator  Thurmond  met 
with  Nlzon  weeks  pr  or  to  the  OOP  Conven- 
tion. Nlzon  promise  1  to  discuss  all  nomi- 
nees to  the  SupremoCourt  with  Thurmond. 
On  Aug.  22.  Drew  E>ear8on  stated  be  Bad 
evidence  about  thli  too.  And  said  Fortas 
would  resign  short  y  after  being  rejected 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Conunlttee.  At  the 
convention,  I  think  it  was  Sandor  Vanocur 
Who  Interviewed  Tbi  rmond  who  said  he  had 
a  veto  on  Supreme  I^ourt  nominations  and 
quickly  retracted  th<  statement.  How  would 
you  assess  the  impi  ct  evolving  therefrom, 
and  the  possibility  tiat  forces  may  weld  to 
defeat  you  for  any  f  itvire  public  office? 

Senator  Orlffln:  "]  do  not  believe  and  I 
reject  any  report,  su  (gestlon  or  charge  that 
Senator  Thurmond  s  going  to  have  aome 
sort  of  veto  power.  He  Is  one  of  the  TTJ9. 
Senators  and  would  certainly  have  all  the 
prerogatives  of  any  f  ton«tor.  But  In  my  own 
mind.  I  do  not  accep !  any  InslnuatlonB  Indi- 
cated in  the  reports  you  quoted.  As  for  the 
political  Impact,  I  d<  nt  know  what  it  would 
be.  I'm  sure  if  I  disc  barged  my  responaibiU- 
tles  on  the  basis  of  ]  oUtical  Impact,  I  might 
be  the  spineless  pe  von  who  never  took  a 
position  on  anythli  g  because  it  would  be 
the  easiest  way  for  reelection.  The  history 
of  my  Involvement,  position,  and  participa- 
tion is  a  matter  of  pi  ibllc  record.  Fve  taken  a 
position  and  I've  pursued  this  course  be- 
cause I  think  it's  rig  it.  I  think  If  we  do  pre- 
vail, future  Preslden  »  will  not  send  up  cro- 
nies for  appointment  s;  and  we  may  see  peo- 
ple like  Justice  Card<  ea  and  Justice  Brandeis 
being  appointed  slm]  tly  because  they  are  the 
best  available  for  a  p  utlcular  position.  These 
tainted  appointment  i  do  not  help  build  re- 
spect for  the  institv  tlona  of  government  at 
a  time  when  we  neid  to  restore  respect  to 
the  courts  and  the  iupreme  Court,  for  the 
Presidency,  and  for  the  Congress.  We  have 
to  reject  these  noml  nations  for  the  reasons 
that  are  on  the  recon  I." 

Question  10:  Sena  »r.  What  is  your  stand 
In  the  Middle  East  issue  and  how  do  you 
project  your  stand  for  Israel,  if  you  do? 

Senator  Orlffln:  "I've  Jointly  sponsored  a 
resolution  (S.  Res.  3B3 — July  39.  1968)  call- 
ing for  the  President  to  expedite  the  sale 
of  Pluuitom  Jets  to  psrael.  If  I  may.  rd  like 
to  go  back  to  a  q  lestion  which  I  do  not 
think  was  complete!  f  answered.  You  referred 
to  Sens.  Thurmond  and  Eastland  being  on 
my  side  and  the  tvpe  of  company  I  keep. 
This  matter  Is  alwa  s  difficult  In  the  Senate. 


This  U  a  good  question  because  it's  on  peo- 
ple's nUnds,  but  It  suggests  the  concept  of 
guilt  by  aesociatton.  liCany  people  and  llt)- 
erals  deplore  this.  In  almost  any  major  Issue 
that  comes  up  in  the  Senate,  someone  is  on 
either  side  of  me  whom  I  differ  with  and 
who  may  be  In  public  disfavor,  but  I  have 
to  vote,  and  either  way  I  am  encamped  with 
someone  I  wouldn't  want  to  be  in  camp  with. 
The  fact  is  some  southerners  are  on  my  side 
for  different  reasons;  perhaps  against  the 
Warren  court  as  much  as  Fortas  and  some 
of  his  decisions.  I  have  voted  for  every  civil 
rights  Issue  in  the  last  12  years  and  on  the 
other  band.  I've  disagreed  with  some  of  the 
decisions  In  the  area  of  crime.  And  in  the 
same  sense.  I  don't  base  my  objections  to 
the  nominations  on  a  review  of  Supreme 
Court  opinions.  There  action  might  be 
weighed  in  the  light  with  Mr.  Fong  of 
Hawaii  who  also  agrees  with  me.  You  must 
look  at  ecush  Senator  and  weigh  his  issues 
alone." 

Senator  Orlffln  Impressed  me  as  a  person 
with  a  high  standard  of  etlilcs.  His  Integrity 
projects  the  courage  to  do  the  right  which 
his  conscience  dictates  without  wavering  one 
lota.  Our  conversation  continued  t)eyond  that 
which  the  tape  consumed,  and  If  the  Jewish 
community  ever  had  a  friend  in  the  Senate. 
they  could  not  overlook  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Michigan. 


TOWARD  A  SECRETARY  OF  PEACE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  was  happy  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia TMr.  Randolph]  might  be  listed  as 
a  cosponsor  of  my  bill  S.  4019  to  establish 
a  new  Cabinet-level  Department  of 
Peace. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact,  which 
does  not  appear  In  the  request,  that  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  in  1945.  the  then 
Representative  Jennings  Randolph  of- 
fered a  similar  bill  for  a  Department  and 
a  Secretary  of  Peace.  He  also  Introduced 
such  a  bill  in  1959  after  becoming  a  Sen- 
ator, and  by  coincidence  he  served  In 
August  as  chairman  of  a  Democratic 
platform  committee  panel  before  which  I 
appeared  to  urge  the  inclusion  of  such 
a  proposal  as  a  platform  plank. 

As  I  noted  in  introducing  the  bill  1 
week  ago  today,  the  history  of  such  pro- 
posals in  this  country  goes  back  to  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  who  wrote  a  short 
essay  on  "A  Plan  of  a  Peace-OfiBce  of  the 
United  States"  in  1799.  More  recently, 
legislative  proposals  have  been  offered 
for  the  same  basic  purpose  In  one  form 
or  another  by  such  persons  as  Senator 
EvxRSTT  DnucsCN  while  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  Senators 
Alexander  Wiley,  of  Wisconsin;  Mat- 
thew Neely,  of  West  Virginia;  and  Chap- 
man Revercomb,  of  West  Virginia; 
and  Representatives  Harlxt  Staggers, 
Chaiu.es  Bennett,  and  Melvin  Sntder. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  also  offered 
such  a  bill  in  1960. 

Twice,  in  1945  and  1947,  hearings  on 
the  subject  were  held  in  the  House,  and 
one  of  the  bills  considered  at  the  earlier 
date  was  that  of  Senator  then  Repre- 
sentative Randolph. 

Since  Representative  Seymour  Hal- 
pern  also  Introduced  such  legislation  last 
week  In  a  parallel  bill  which  now  has  25 
cosponsors,  I  trust  that  many  more  Sen- 
ators will  Join  me  when  I  offer  this  bill 
again  in  the  91st  Congress,  and  that  Sen- 


ator RiBicorr's  Oovemment  Operations 
Subcommittee  will  schedtile  it  for  seri- 
ous hearings.  I  hope  that  in  the  mean- 
time a  great  number  of  citizens  across 
the  Nation  will  learn  of  the  Hartke-Hal- 
pem  Department  of  Peace  bill  and  will 
make  their  support  heard  in  the  offices  of 
every  Senator  and  Representative,  so 
that  this  vital  proposal  may  become  a 
reality. 


FORTAS  AND  THE  CLAIM  OP 
EXECUTIVE  PRIVILEGE 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
in  the  week,  two  ofBclals  of  the  Johnson 
administration  refused  to  appear  and 
testify  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  concerning  reports  that  Justice 
Abe  Fortas  had  helped  the  White  House 
in  drafting  legislation  tlUs  year. 

In  letters  to  the  committee.  Treasury 
Undersecretary  Joseph  W.  Barr  and  W. 
DeVier  Plerson,  associate  special  counsel 
to  the  President,  based  their  refusal  on 
the  claim  of  "executive  privilege." 

In  hiding  betiind  the  claim  of  "execu- 
tive privilege,"  they  and  the  administra- 
tion repudiated  an  explicit  policy  estab- 
lished by  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  adopted  by  President 
Jolmson.  Both  Presidents  assured  Con- 
gress in  writing  that  information  would 
not  be  withheld  on  the  ground  of  'ex- 
ecutive privilege"  unless  the  President 
himself  invoked  it. 

In  a  letter  dated  March  7,  1962.  to 
Chairman  John  Moss  of  the  Special  Gov- 
ernment Information  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
wrote: 

As  you  iuiow.  tliis  Administration  has 
gone  to  great  lengths  to  aclileve  full  co- 
operation with  the  Congress  in  maUng  avaU- 
able  to  it  all  appropriate  documents,  cor- 
respondence and  information.  This  is  the 
basic  policy  of  this  Administration,  and  It 
will  continue  to  be  so.  Exeoutive  priritrge 
can  be  invoked  only  by  the  President  ond 
will  not  be  used  vHthout  specific  Presiden- 
tial approval. 

In  a  letter  of  April  2.  1965,  to  Repre- 
sentative Moss.  President  Johnson  wrote: 

Since  assuming  the  Presidency.  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  policy  laid  down  by  President 
Kennedy  in  his  letter  to  you  of  March  7. 
1962.  dealing  with  the  subject.  Thus,  the 
claim  of  "executive  privilege"  will  continue 
to  be  made  only  by  the  President. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  refusal  this 
wed£  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Plerson  is  the 
first  outright  violation  of  that  sound  pol- 
icy. If  there  have  been  other  Instances, 
I  am  not  aware  of  them. 

While  I  served  in  the  House.  I  wa£  a 
member  of  the  Moss  subcommittee,  which 
fought  long.  hard,  and  successfully 
against  efforts  by  the  executive  branch 
to  restrict  and  withhold  Information 
from  Congress  and  the  public.  I  was  very 
active  in  that  struggle,  which  had  the 
strong  support  of  the  press. 

I  wonder  what  the  reaction  of  the  Na- 
tion's press  will  be  to  the  sudden  Junk- 
ing this  week  of  the  soimd  policy  which 
was  so  difficult  to  obtain. 

Although  we  have  seen  no  evidence  yet 
in  the  newspaper  of  an  outcry,  I  am 
confident  that  the  press  will  not  remain 
silent. 
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Congress  and  the  public  are  Indebted 
to  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Archibald,  of  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Center,  for  his  warning  that:  The 
principle  of  congressional  access  to  exec- 
utive branch  information  is  too  impor- 
tant to  let  stand  the  informal  claim  of 
"executive  privilege."  To  do  so  will  es- 
tablish a  dangerous  precedent  as  a  new 
administration  is  about  to -take  office  and 
conflicts  over  access  to  information  can 
be  expected  between  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  items  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks:  the  text  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's letter  of  March  7,  1962,  and  of 
I^esldent  Johnson's  letter  of  April  2, 
1965,  to  chairman  John  E.  Moss  of  the 
House  Government  Information  Sub- 
committee; the  text  of  Under  Secretary 
Barr's  and  Mr.  Plerson's  letters  of  re- 
fusal to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;  and  the  text  of  a  Septem- 
ber 17  letter  to  Chairman  Eastland  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  from 
Samuel  J.  Archibald,  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Center. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Ths  WHnxHotrsx. 
Wathinffton,  March  7. 1962. 
Hon.  John  E.  Mobs, 

Chairman,  Special  Government  Information 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment Operations,  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Wtuhington,  D.C. 

Deas  Ma.  Ckaieican:  ThU  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  last  month  inquiring  generally 
about  the  practice  thU  Administration  wlU 
follow  in  invoking  the  doctrine  of  executive 
privilege  in  vrithholdlng  certain  informa- 
tion from  the  Congress. 

As  your  letter  Indicated,  my  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 8  to  Secretary  McNamara  made  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  directive  to  refuse  to 
make  certain  specific  information  available 
to  a  special  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  was  limited  to 
that  specific  request  and  that  "each  case 
must  be  Judged  on  its  merits." 

As  you  know,  this  Administration  hss  gone 
to  great  lengths  to  achieve  full  cooperation 
with  the  Congress  in  making  available  to  it 
ail  appropriate  documents,  correspondence 
and  information.  That  is  the  basic  policy 
of  this  Administration,  and  it  will  continue 
to  t)e  so.  Executive  privilege  can  be  invoked 
only  by  the  President  and  will  not  be  used 
without  specific  Presidential  approval.  Tour 
own  Interest  in  assuring  the  widest  public 
BccessibiUty  to  governmental  Information  is. 
of  course,  well  known,  and  I  can  assure  you 
this  Administration  will  continue  to  co- 
operate with  your  subcommittee  and  the  en- 
tire Congress  in  achieving  this  objective. 
Sincerely. 

JOHK  F.  Kenkcst. 

THE  Wmrx  House. 
Washington,   April   2,   1965. 
Hon.  JOHN  E.  Moss. 

Choir  man.  Foreign  Operations  and  Govern- 
ment Infonrmtion  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mk.  CnuMMAv:  I  have  your  recent 
letter  discussing  the  use  of  the   claim   of 
"executive    privilege"    in    connection    with 
Congressional  requests  for  documents  and 
other  information. 

Since  assuming  the  Presidency,  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  policy  laid  down  by  President  Ken- 
nedy in  his  letter  to  you  of  March  7,  1962, 
dealing  with  this  subject.  Thus,  the  claim 


of  "executive  privilege"  will  continue  to  be 
made  only  by  the  President. 

This  administration  has  attempted  to  co- 
operate completely  with  the  Congress  in 
making  availatds  to  it  all  information  pos- 
sible, and  that  will  continue  to  l>e  our 
poUcy. 

I  appreciate  the  time  and  energy  that  you 
and  your  Subcommittee  have  devoted  to  this 
subject  and  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
state  formally  my  policy  on  tills  important 
subject. 

Sincerely. 

liTNDON   B.   JOHNSON. 

(From  ths  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
bt^t.  17. 1968] 


TBrrs  or  Bab>,  PmwoN  LamBs 
(Not*. — PoUowtng  are  letters  to  Senate 
Jwiieiary  Committee  Chairman  James  O. 
Eastland  (D.-Mi»a.)  from  Treasury  Under 
Secretary  Joaeph  W.  Barr  and  White  House 
aide  W.  De  Vier  Pierson  declining  to  appear 
at  Committee  hearings  on  the  nomination 
Of  Abe  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.) 

BAia'S  LCTTEK 

I  have  your  Invitation  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  testify  in  the 
hearings  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  Committee 
wishes  my  testimony  concerning  the  devel- 
opment of  legislation  authorizing  Secret 
Service  protection  to  Presidential  candidates, 
which  was  enacted  on  June  6,  1968  on  an 
urgent  basis  following  the  assassination  of 
Senator  Rol>ert  F.  Kennedy.  The  legislation 
bad  been  in  preparation  for  some  time  as  a 
cooperative  effort  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Executive  branch.  In  the 
development  of  this  legislation.  I  partici- 
pated In  meetings  with  representatives  of 
the  White  House  and  discussed  the  matter 
directly  with  the  President. 

Based  on  long-standing  precedents,  it 
would  be  Improper  for  me  under  these  cir- 
cumstances to  give  testimony  t>efore  a  Con- 
gressional committee  concerning  such  meet- 
ings and  discussions.  Therefore,  I  must,  with 
great  respect,  decline  your  invitation  to  ap- 
pear and  testify. 

PiaaSON'S    LETTER 

I  have  received  an  Invitation  from  the 
Chief  Counsel  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  appear  at  hearings  being  held  to 
consider  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
I  understand  ttuit  the  Committee  wishes  to 
interrogate  me  regarding  the  drafting  of 
legislation  authorizing  Secret  Service  pro- 
tection  for  Presidential   candidates. 

As  Associate  Special  Counsel  to  the  Presi- 
dent since  March  of  1967,  I  have  l>een  one 
of  the  "immediate  staff  assistants"  provided 
to  the  President  by  law.  (3  U.S.C.  106.  106.) 
It  has  been  firmly  established,  as  a  matter 
of  principle  and  precedents,  that  members 
of  the  President's  immediate  staff  shall  not 
appear  before  a  Congressionsd  committee  to 
testify  with  respect  to  the  performance  of 
their  duties  on  tiehalf  of  the  President.  This 
limitation,  which  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Congress  as  well  as  the  Executive,  is  funda- 
mental to  our  system  of  government.  I  must, 
therefore,  respectfully  decline  the  invitation 
to  testify  in  these  hearings. 

FKXBDOIC  or  INTORKATION  CENTER, 

Washington,  Setember  17, 1998. 
Senator  Jambs  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman,  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Eastland  :  I  hope  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  will  not  accept  the 
claim  of  "executive  privilege"  by  two  govern- 
ment officials  in  direct  violation  ot  policies 
established  by  Presidents  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


In  a  letter  of  March  7.  1962  to  Congress- 
man John  E.  Moss,  chairman  of  the  House 
Oovemment  Information  SulKMt^mittee, 
President  Kennedy  stated  that  "executive 
privilege  can  be  Invoked  only  by  the  President 
and  will  not  be  used  without  specific  Presi- 
dential approval."  This  policy  was  continued 
by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  a  letter 
of  April  2,  1965  to  Congressman  Moss  when 
he  stated  that  "the  claim  of  'executive  privi- 
lege' will  continue  to  be  made  only  by  the 
President." 

Treasury  Undersecretary  Joseph  W.  Barr 
and  White  House  Aide  W.  DeVler  Pierson  in 
letters  to  your  Committee  have  refused  to 
provide  information  to  the  Congress  on  the 
basis  of  "precedents,"  harking  back  to  a  Pres- 
idential letter  of  May  17,  1954  which  became 
the  basis  for  dozens  of  refusals  by  Executive 
Branch  officials,  without  specific  Presidential 
authority,  to  ignore  Congressional  requests 
for  Information. 

As  Staff  Director  of  the  Moss  Committee. 
I  supervised  the  studies  of  the  problem  of 
"executive  privilege."  drafted  the  letters  from 
Congressman  Moss  to  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  and  negotiated  the  answers 
with  White  House  officials.  Since  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  established  the  policy 
that  "executive  privilege"  is  a  Presidential 
prerogative,  not  one  single  claim  of  "execu- 
tive privilege"  tias  been  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  face  of  a  formal  Committee  request  for 
Information. 

Regardless  of  the  absurdity  of  some  of  the 
Issues  discussed  at  the  hearings  on  the 
nomination  of  Associate  Justice  Al>e  Fortas, 
the  principle  of  Congressional  access  to  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  information  is  too  Important 
to  let  stand  the  informal  claim  of  "executive 
privilege."  To  do  so  will  establish  a  dangerous 
precedent  as  a  new  administration  is  about 
to  take  office  and  confilcts  over  access  to  in- 
formation can  be  expected  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Elxecutive  Branch. 

At  the  very  least,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  should  decide  whether  or  not  the 
informal  claim  of  "executive  privilege"  by 
Undersecretary  Barr  and  Mr.  Plerson  should 
be  accepted.  If  not.  the  Committee  should 
insist  that  President  Johnson  either  support 
their  claim  or  reject  it. 
Sincerely. 

Saicttel  J.  Archibald, 
Washingtfm  Office,  FOICUM. 


"THERE   IS   A   LESSON"— DISCUS- 
SIONS ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  a 
number  of  Senators,  some  members  of 
the  press,  and  staff  members  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  of  some 
Senators  who  could  not  attend,  joined 
me  in  discussions  on  Vietnam  at  a 
luncheon  arranged  by  my  staff  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Vietnam  Education 
Project  of  the  United  Methodist  Church. 

Oiu-  guest  sp>eakers  were  Richard  Ber- 
liner, who  returned  only  Sunday  from  2 
years  with  the  International  Voluntary 
Service  in  Vietnam,  and  Dr.  David  Marr, 
of  the  University  of  California.  Other 
Vietnam-speaking  persons  present  in- 
cluded Tran  Veui  Dinh,  Washington 
Journalist,  and  former  Ambassador  from 
Vietnam;  Gene  Stoltzfus.  former  deputy 
director  of  IVS  in  Vietnam:  and  Stuart 
Bloch,  a  Harvard  Law  School  graduate 
who  spent  several  months  in  the  same 
capacity  in  1967  and  1968. 

I  bring  this  to  attention  particularly 
because  of  a  brief  but  compelling  anal- 
ysis written  by  Dr.  Marr  of  the-4«sson  we 
should  learn  from  Vietnam,  a  copy  of 
which  each  person  attending  received. 
Before  asking  consent  for  its  inclusion  in 
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the  Rkcord,  I  wan  to  note  the  remark- 
able background  of  Dr.  Marr.  A  1955 
Dartmouth  Phi  Be  a  Kappa  graduate  In 
international  relations,  he  followed  his 
ROTC  training  wl  i\  service  in  the  UB. 
Marines,  where  hn  learned  Vietnamese 
and  became  a  Mar  ne  intelligence  officer. 
He  wafi  among  U  e  first  contingent  to 
serve  In  Vietnam  In  1964  imder  the  new 
policy  which  allowed  American  troops 
to  go  beyond  advliory  duties  and  shoot 
back  if  shot  at.  Fi  illowing  his  discharge 
as  a  captain,  he  undertook  graduate 
work  on  a  defense  foreign  language  fel- 
lowship for  Japa  lese  and  East  Asian 
studies.  His  mastei  's  thesis,  based  on  re- 
search in  Vietnan  ,  dealt  with  the  atti- 
tudes and  actlvitlfs  of  South  Vietnam's 
"young  urban  int«  llectuals."  There  fol- 
lowed doctoral  stu  [y  under  a  Fulbright- 
Hayes  fellowship,  again  on  the  scene, 
which  produced  a  dissertation  on  the 
aoticolpnial  mov(ments  in  Vietnam 
against -the  Frenci  from  1885  to  1925. 
In  all.  he  spent  5  ^ears  in  Vietnam  and 
Is  also  married  to  a  Vietnamese.  Now  a 
recognized  historia  a  specializing  In  Viet- 
nam and  Asian  croblems,  he  returned 
from  Vietnam  at  the  first  of  this  year 
to  begin  his  univer  lity  teaching. 

With  these  qual  ilcations,  military  as 
well  as  academic,  I  >r.  Marr  speaks  of  our 
Vietnam  situation  with  unusual  knowl- 
edge and  the  obje:tlvity  of  the  scholar. 
Consequently,  I  wl  jh  to  share  the  mate- 
rial he  has  writter  .  entitled  "There  Is  a 
Lesson,"  with  Seni  tors  who  were  unable 
to  accept  my  Invit  »tlon  to  Join  us. 

Mr.  President.  :  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  ana  ysis  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  >bjection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 


Thskk 


[a  A  Lesson 


Regardless  of  pc  title*!  affiliation,  every 
American  must  hope  that  we  will  learn  some- 
thing from  our  Viet  lam  experience.  II,  shall 
we  say,  the  United  £  tates  were  to  be  granted 
one  single  oracle  oi  this  subject,  no  more. 
It  might  go  about  as  ollows: 

A  nation  may  be  the  moat  powerful  on 
earth,  but  It  canno*  possibly  know  what  Is 
happening  everywh  ire,  everytlme.  On  the 
other  hand.  It  la  tra  [Ic  foUy  to  commit  one's 
blood  and  treasur  without  learning  the 
history,  politics  a  id  soclocultural  back- 
ground of  the  are  \  Involved  and,  equally 
Important,  conveyli  g  this  knowledge  to  men 
at  all  levels  charge<  with  Implementing  pol- 
icy. In  short,  priori  ties  mxiat  be  establithed, 
both  as  to  strateg  c  Interests  and  serious, 
long-term   studies. 

U.S.  power  was  applied  In  the  politics  of 
Indochina  as  early  as  1944  and  by  1955  we 
had  taken  on  majo  r  commitments  of  which 
most  Americans,  In  sludlng  many  In  govern- 
ment, simply  were  kot  aware.  By  1963,  when 
we  were  being  fore  »d  to  back  up  our  com- 
mttmenta  with  tho  isands  of  men  and  hun- 
dreds of  aircraft,  tl  le  man  In  the  street  was 
still  completely  ut  concerned,  and  his  gov. 
ernment  was  doln{  little  to  enlighten  him. 
Enlisted  men  arrlvl  kg  In  Vietnam  by  air  from 
OUnawa  or  Clark  1  leld  were  still  asking  the 
briefing  officer  wh<  ther  they  were  closer  to 
Japan  or  Prance.  Helicopter  pilots,  while 
mostly  college  educated  and  well  aware  of 
geographical  locatic  ns,  knew  absolutely  noth- 
ing about  the  peop  e  of  Vietnam.  The  result 
for  quick  stereotypes — 
"m  >ney-grabbers".  "shifty 
Til  I  men  hung  on  to  these 
images  and,  worse  yet,  soberly  conveyed  each 
of  them  to  their  replacements  six  months  or 
a  year  later. 


everyone    grabbed 
"slopeheads, 
eyed"  "dirty. 


At  command  and  staff  leveU,  where  deci- 
sions were  l>eing  made  everyday,  regardless, 
the  situation  was  almost  as  grim.  There  were 
only  a  dozen  or  so  Vietnamese  linguists  and 
not  one  American  on  the  spot  really  familiar 
with  the  history  and  culture  of  the  country. 
Whatever  was  provided  on  such  subjects  had 
been  ciUled  from  a  few.  highly  generalized 
French  texts.  Staff  intelUgence  briefings 
stressed  enemy  numbers,  weaponry,  loca- 
tions of  main  units,  but  had  almost  nothing 
on  political  motivation  of  the  enemy,  local 
cell  structure,  or  the  relationship  of  the  mass 
of  the  villagers  to  the  conflict  at  hand. 

In  1963-64.  when  U.S.  military  and  civilian 
echelons  began  to  Involve  themselves  in  day. 
to-day  attempts  at  governing  the  country,  it 
was  still  only  the  CIA  that  maintained  a 
sizable  active  file  on  Vietnam's  political  per- 
sonalities; and  most  of  this  was  gathered 
from  old  French  flies  or  from  local  informa- 
tions who  had  been  playing  this  game,  for 
money,  well  back  into  colonial  days.  Top- 
level  generals  being  briefed  In  Hawaii  hard- 
ly concealed  their  Impatience  at  the  mention 
of  Vietnam's  turbulent  politics  and  insisted 
on  calling  major  Vietnamese  personalities  by 
nicknames,  rather  than  learning  correct  pro. 
nunclatlons.  An  enterprising  Marine  Sergeant 
and  intelligence  specialist  developing  a  per- 
sonality file  for  future  reference  was  ordered 
to  cull  out  all  but  high-ranking  officers  and 
cabinet  officials. 

Back  in  the  U.S.  In  late  1964  and  1965, 
where  decisions  were  made  to  bomb  North 
Vietnam  and  commit  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  combat  troops,  there  still  was 
not  an  acceptable  Isook  in  English  on  the 
history  of  Vietnam.  Journalists  and  a  few 
scholars  rushed  books  into  print  to  feed 
the  demands  of  an  increasingly  concerned 
American  public.  Such  efforts,  while  gen- 
erally sincere,  often  served  only  to  demon- 
strat«  how  minimal  was  our  store  of  bard, 
primary  data  on  Vietnam. 

Today,  in  1968.  there  still  is  not  a  center 
for  Vietnamese  studies  at  any  American  uni- 
versity. Our  top  echelon  in  Saigon,  the  U.S. 
"Mission  Council",  still  does  not  include  a 
single  person  who  speaks  fluent  Vietnamese. 
Considerable  gains  have  been  made  in  the 
collection  of  intelligence,  but  only  at  the 
expense  of  a  general  encroachment  on  par- 
allel Vietnamese  organizations.  We  Btlll  do 
not  know  what  motivates  various  segments 
of  the  NliF  and  North  Vietnamese  apparatus, 
finding  it  easier  to  simply  point  in  horror 
at  examples  of  terror  and  coercion,  or  talk- 
ing ourselves  in  circles  as  regards  their 
amazingly  complex  organizational  system. 

It  may  well  be  that  such  questions,  at 
least  as  they  relate  in  a  policy  sense  to 
Vietnam,  are  rapidly  losing  their  obvious 
cogency.  After,  all,  America's  registered  voter 
In  Summer,  1968  does  not  have  to  read  a 
book,  much  less  study  Vietnamese  or  re- 
search the  psychology  of  the  Vietnamese 
peasant,  to  know  that  something  is  radically 
wrong.  He  doesn't  necessarily  have  to  know 
how  we  got  into  this  mess  in  order  to  de- 
cide that  we  must  extricate  ourselves,  soon. 
Nevertheless,  our  concern  here,  beyond 
events  of  the  moment.  Is  that  enough  Amer- 
icans will  come  to  understand  the  sequence, 
the  manner  In  which  we  reached  today's 
sorry  situation,  in  order  that  they  will  know 
better  what  to  do  when  similar  circum- 
stances arise  elsewhere.  This  wUl  not  bring 
back  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Vietnamese 
who  have  died.  But  it  may  save  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren,  perhaps  all  hu- 
manity, from  a  similar  fate. 
August  19,  1968. 


CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL 

WARFARE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  July  30, 

1968,  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 

about  the  rising  concern  of  scientists 


and  other  responsible  citizens  over  the 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  program 
now  being  carried  out  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  This  concern  has  been 
heightened  by  the  tragic  events  which 
occurred  near  the  Dugway  Proving 
Grounds  in  Utah  when  6,000  sheep  died 
from  a  nerve  gas  associated  with  mili- 
tary tests  taking  place  at  the  time.  On 
August  20,  1968,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  agreed  to  pay  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  these  sheep,  but  because  of  the 
secrecy  surrounding  the  military  Interest 
in  this  area  of  warfare,  few  details  are 
known,  and  Defense  Department  officials 
refuse  to  assume  responsibility  for  this 
accident. 

This  Incident  and  other  aspects  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  are  ex- 
amined in  some  detail  by  Seymour 
Hersh  in  an  article  published  In  the  New 
Yoiic  Times  magazine,  of  August  25. 
1968.  Mr.  Hersh  reviews  the  policies 
which  have  led  to  a  budget  of  an  esti- 
mated $300  million  for  the  research,  de- 
velopment, and  employment  of  chemical 
agents.  Including  a  $70  million  invest- 
ment for  defoliation  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  interest 
by  members  of  the  18-nation  Disarma- 
ment Conference  in  promoting  a  treaty 
to  outlaw  the  use  of  such  weapons,  this 
subject  deserves  otu*  serious  attention. 
I  afJc  imanimous  consent  that  the  article, 
entitled  "The  Secret  Arsenal,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Chkicicai,  and  Biolooical  Weapons:  The 
SBcarr  Absxm  al 
(By  Seymour  M.  Hersh)  * 
Washington,  D.C. —  The  Dugway  ProvlnR 
Orounds,  main  weapons-testing  center  for 
America's  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
(C3.W.)  research  program.  Is  a  well-isolated 
mlUtary  base:  most  of  its  one  million  acres 
are  spread  across  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Desert 
in  western  Utah.  The  base's  eastern  edge— 
and  the  only  access  road  to  it — is  about  80 
mountalnoxis  miles  west  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
In  between  are  some  small  mountain  ranges 
and  sparsely  inhabited  valleys,  where  ranch- 
ers control  vast  acreage  and  thousands  of 
sheep  graze. 

Until  this  spring,  most  Americans  had 
never  heard  of  the  proving  grounds,  although 
Dugway  has  t>een  testing  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons  since  World  War  n.  The 
base's  obscurity  ended  In  March. 

At  5:30  P.M.  on  Wednesday,  March  13, 
an  Air  Force  Jet  flew  swiftly  over  a  barren 
target  zone  and  sprayed  320  gallons  of  a 
highly  persistent,  lethal  nerve  agent  known 
as  VX  during  a  test  of  two  new  high-pressure 
dispensers  for  the  gas.  The  test  site  was 
about  30  miles  west  of  Skull  Valley  and  about 
46  miles  west  of  Rush  Valley,  two  large 
sheep-grazing  areas.  The  site  also  was  about 
35  mUes  south  of  U.S.  40.  one  of  the  nation  s 
most  heavily  traveled  highways  and  a  main 
link  between  the  Midwest  and  California. 

The  winds  were  blowing  from  the  west 
that  day,  with  gusts  reaching  35  miles  an 
hour.  Testing  in  strong  winds  was  nothing 
new  to  the  Army  researchers:  since  the  early 
nlneteen-flfUes  millions  of  dollars  had  been 
spent  on  moteorologlcal  equipment  and 
gauges  at  Dugway,  and  the  scientists  had 
long  been  able  to  predict  accurately  the  dis- 
persal of  the  kUler  gases — or  so  they  thought. 


•  Seymour  M.  Hersh,  a  Washington-based 
freelance,  wrote  "Chemical  and  Biological 
Warfare:  America's  Hidden  Arsenal." 
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On  Thursday  the  sheep  began  to  die  In 
SkuU  and  Rush  Valleys.  By  Sunday  more 
than  6,000  sheep  were  dead,  and  the  top 
command  at  Dugway  was  Informed  of  the 
outbreak  by  the  ranchers.  Veterinarians  be- 
gan inoculating  thousands  of  sheep  that  day, 
but  found  that  none  of  several  vaccines  used 
bad  any  effect. 

A  week  after  the  secret  test  flight,  the 
Salt  Lake  City  newspapers  published  dis- 
patches telling  of  the  mysterious  sheep 
deaths  and  Unking  them  to  "some  kind  of 
poison."  A  spokesman  for  Dugway  told  the 
newspapers  that  tests  on  the  base  "definitely 
are  not  responsible"  for  the  deaths.  "Since 
we  first  fokind  out  about  It,"  the  official 
said,  "we  checked  and  found  we  hadn't  been 
running  any  tests  that  would  cause  this." 

How  long  the  Army  would  have  g^ne  with- 
out telling  the  ranchers  of  the  nerve  gas 
tests  la  problematical;  when  the  facts  be- 
came known,  It  was  by  accident.  On  Thurs- 
day, March  21,  the  Pentagon  responded  to  a 
request  for  more  Information  from  Senator 
Ptank  E.  Moss,  Utah  Democrat,  by  sending 
a  fact  sheet  to  his  office  marked  "For  Official 
Use  Only."  an  informal  security  classification 
intended  to  prevent  public  release.  A  yotmg 
press  aide  In  Moss's  office  promptly  made  the 
fact  sheet  pubUc;  the  Army's  attempt  hours 
later  to  retrieve  the  document  was  too  late. 

The  military  quickly  canceled  all  aerial 
spray  tests  at  Dugway  and  spent  the  next 
three  weeks  issuing  denials  that  nerve  gas 
from  Dugway  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
death  of  the  sheep — even  In  the  face  of  medi- 
cal repoits  directly  Unking  them  to  organic 
phosphate  compounds  (nerve  gas  is  one 
such).  On  AprU  18,  the  Army  acknowledged 
that  "evidence  points  to  the  Army's  Involve- 
ment In  the  death  of  the  sheep."  By  this 
time,  the  case  of  the  poisoned  sheep  received 
little  attention  in  the  press. 

The  military's  performance  In  the  Dugway 
affair  was  consistent  with  its  long-standing 
avoidance  of  public  discussion  of  the  con- 
troversial chemical  and  biological  warfare 
program.  Yet  C.B.W.  is  a  major  effort,  as  can 
be  seen  In  this  partial  catalogue  of  America's 
arsenal. 

Chemicals:  Odorless,  colorless  nerve  gases 
that  paralyze  the  nervous  system  and  kUl 
In  minutes  .  .  .  strong  anesthetic  or  psy- 
chochemical  gases  that  produce  temporary 
paralysis,  bUndness  or  deafness  and  can  cause 
maniacal  behavior  .  .  .  tear  gases,  one  of 
which  has  the  scent  of  apple  blossoms,  that 
can  incapacitate  in  20  seconds  and,  in  heavy 
concentration,  cause  nausea  .  .  .  Improved 
versions  of  World  War  I  gases  like  adamslte 
(headache,  nausea,  chest  pains)  and  mustard 
gas  (lung  and  eye  bums,  blisters)  that  can 
kUI  in  heavy  doses  .  .  .  defoUants  (for  trees) 
and  herbicides  (for  food  plants)  that  In  low 
dosage  are  not  toxic  to  man — though  heavy 
concentrations  cause  illness  and,  in  the  case 
of  those  with  arsenic  base,  may  cause  arsenlo 
poisoning. 

B10LOGICA13:  Specific  agents  are  unknown, 
but  the  military  is  known  to  have  studied  the 
foUowlng  highly  contagious  diseases  with 
C3.W.  Intent — anthrax,  faUl  within  24  hours 
If  it  attacks  the  lungs  .  .  .  bubonic  plague 
(the  Black  Death)  and  pneumonic  plague  . . . 
Q-fever,  acute  but  rarely  fatal,  caused  by  an 
organism  that  can  remain  alive  and  infec- 
tious for  years  on  end  .  .  .  encephalomyelitis, 
ranging  from  debilitating  to  fatal . . .  brucel- 
losis, also  Icnown  as  undiUant  fever.  Using 
genetic  knowledge  and  techniques  developed 
within  recent  years.  Army  scientists  have 
been  able  to  devise  subtle  new  strains  of  some 
of  these  diseases,  changing  their  ceUular 
make-up  so  that  they  become  resistant  to 
known  antidotes. 

When  asked  why  the  United  States  is  devel- 
oping its  C3.W.  arsenal,  military  men  at  the 
Pentagon  refer  to  a  statement  made  by  then 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Cyrus  Vance 
stockpile  consists  of  about  one-sixth  chemi- 
cal munitions.  Russian  leaders  have  boasted 
that   they   are   fuUy  prepared   to  use  new 


After  explaining  that  the  United  States 
seelcs  international  agreements  to  curb  the 
spread  of  C.B.W.,  Vance  added:  "As  long  as 
other  nations,  such  as  the  Soviet  Union, 
maintain  large  programs,  we  believe  we  must 
maintain  our  defensive  and  retaliatory  ca- 
pability. It  la  believed  by  many  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  statement  In  1943,  which 
promised  'to  any  perpetrators  full  and  swift 
retaliation  In  kind,'  played  a  slg^nlflcant  role 
in  preventing  gas  warfare  in  World  War  II. 
Until  we  achieve  effective  agreement  to  elim- 
inate all  stockpiles  of  these  weapons.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  be  in  a  position  to  make  such 
a  statement  again  in  the  future." 

The  VS.  and  the  U.S.S.R..  at  any  rate,  are 
not  alone  in  developing  C.B.W.  arsenals. 
Since  World  War  11  at  least  13  other  coun- 
tries— Britain,  Canada,  Communist  China, 
Nationalist  China,  France,  West  Germany, 
Poland,  Sweden,  Spain,  Egypt,  Cuba,  Israel, 
and  South  Africa — have  either  publicly  re- 
vealed that  they  are  doing  C.B.W.  research, 
reluctantly  confessed  that  they  are  doing 
"defensive"  C3.W.  research,  been  accused  of 
using  such  weapons  or  actually  have  initiated 
gas  warfare  in  combat. 

There  have  been,  over  the  years.  Interna- 
tional efforts  to  curb  chemical  and  biological 
arms  production  and  use.  A  treaty  prohibit- 
ing gas  warfare  was  signed  by  Germany, 
France  and  other  nations  (not  Including 
Briuin  or  the  U.8.)  at  The  Hague  In  1899.  It 
didn't  stop  gas  warfare  In  World  War  I.  Simi- 
lar treaty  negotiations  failed  in  1921,  but 
four  years  later  at  the  Geneva  Conference  a 
treaty  was  signed  outlawing  the  "use  In  war 
of  asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other  gases, 
and  of  all  analogous  liquids,  materials  or 
devices."  The  U.S.,  Japan,  Czechoslovakia, 
Argentina  and  Brazil  did  not  sign.  The 
United  Nations  passed  a  resolution  in  1966 
urging  all  countries  to  abide  by  interna- 
tional law  affecting  C.B.W.  And  Just  this 
month  the  British  Government  urged  that  a 
new  international  convention  be  drafted  to 
update  the  Geneva  ban.  Meanwhile  the 
weapons  race  has  gone  on. 

American  officials  have  made  it  plain  that 
this  nation  considers  Itself  bound  by  the 
Geneva  treaty;  they  insist  that  the  use  of 
crop-killing  chemicals  and  riot-control  gases 
in  Vietnam  does  not  violate  the  treaty's  ban. 
But  critics  here  and  abroad  take  strong  Issue 
with  the  VS.  Interpretation  of  the  treaty 
language — less  than  two  weeks  ago  the  Soviet 
Union  charged  that  American  use  of  chemi- 
cals In  Vietnam  violated  international  law. 
Critics  also  point  out  that  American  use 
of  nonlethal  gas  In  Vietnam  has  already 
escalated.  Initially  tear  gas  was  used  to 
control  crowds  or  to  clear  bunkers — the  in- 
tent being  to  prevent  unnecessary  loss  of 
civilian  and  military  lives.  Now  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  American  forces  deploy 
nausea  gas  to  clear  out  enemy  bunkers — the 
intent  being  to  set  the  enemy  up  for  bomb- 
ing missions.  Fear  of  such  escalation  has  his- 
torical precedent.  As  Elinor  Langer  noted  in 
a  series  on  C3.W.  in  Science  magazine  last 
year,  most  of  the  World  War  I  gas  warfare 
deaths  resulted  from  mustard  gas,  which  was 
not  Introduced  Into  combat  until  after 
both  sides  had  tried  tear  gas. 

The  controversy  over  C.B.W.  has  elements 
In  common  with  those  that  accompanied  the 
development  of  nuclear  weapons.  Thus,  pro- 
ponents warn  that  other  nations  are  ahead 
of  the  VS.  and  speak  of  a  chemical-biological 
"gap."  Opponents  insist  that  the  American 
program  Is  fostering  a  proliferation  of  C.B.W. 
weapons.  But  the  whole  subject  has  overtones 
of  horror  and  revulsion  that  far  outstrip  the 
world's  fears  of  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

During  World  War  II,  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  was  a  top-secret  area  of  re- 
search in  America.  The  research  was  con- 
tinued after  the  war,  but  on  a  reduced  level — 
during  much  of  the  nlneteen-flfties,  at  be- 
tween $60-miIUon  and  t75-mlllton  a  year, 
enough  only  to  sustain  existing  programs. 
But   in  the   last  years  of   the  Elsenhower 


Administration,  C3.W.  sjiendlng  increased, 
and  in  the  fiscal  1962  budget,  the  one 
Inherited  by  President  John  P.  Kennedy, 
nearly  $100-mllllon  was  recommended.  Over 
the  next  three  years,  as  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration moved  from  an  overrellance  on 
nuclear  weapons  toward  a  more  flexible  de- 
fense posture — with  an  emphasis,  for  exam- 
ple, on  counterinsurgency  methods — C3.W. 
spending  climbed  to  nearly  $300-mlllion  a 
year  with  as  much  as  30  per  cent  of  its 
budget  earmarked  for  the  manufacture  of 
delivery  systems  such  as  bombs,  shells  and 
spray  devices. 

The  last  C.B.W.  budget  made  public,  for 
fiscal  1964,  included  a  total  of  S157.9-mUllon 
for  research  Into  C.B.W.  agents,  most  of  it 
for  the  Army  Chemical  Corps,  and  $136.7- 
mllllon  for  the  procurement  of  delivery  sys- 
tems. It  Is  not  known  If  maintenance  and 
construction  costs  and  wages  are  Included  In 
these  totals.  Today  procurement  costs  are 
still  classified,  but  Pentagon  officials  say 
spending  on  research  has  dropped  by  5  per 
cent  each  year  since  1964.  It  seems  clear, 
however,  that  the  overall  Investment  In  the 
C.B.W.  program  has  grown  with  the  advent 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  More  than  $70-mllllon 
will  be  spent  In  the  fiscal  year  that  began 
July  1  on  the  purchase  of  defoliants. 

The  Army  Is  generally  responsible  for  the 
nation's  C.B.W.  work.  The  Navy  and  Air 
Force  both  have  rapidly  expanding  programs 
but  must  conduct  much  of  their  research 
at  Army  installations  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis.  The  Army  operates  five  high-security 
C.B.W.  bases  and  has  leased  another  to  a 
private  firm;  according  to  statistics  made 
available  by  the  bases,  more  than  3,750  offi- 
cers and  men  and  9,700  civilians  are  em- 
ployed in  the  system.  The  total  value  of  the 
bases  la  about  $l-billion;  all  have  ambitious 
building  programs. 

The  huge  Increases  In  research  spending 
in  the  early  nlneteen-sixties  enabled  the 
Pentagon  to  turn  more  and  more  to  the 
aerospace  corporations  and  the  multi-uni- 
versities for  aid  in  solving  the  complex 
meteorological  and  biochemical  problems  In- 
volved in  spreading  germs  and  gases  in  air 
and/or  water.  By  1964  all  of  the  military's 
C.B.W.  research  facilities  were  fully  com- 
puterized, and  expensive  research  Into  such 
fields  as  blomathematlcs  was  making  it  pos- 
sible to  know  beforehand  how  the  agents 
could  be  most  effectively  dispersed. 

The  result  was  inevitable:  major  advances 
along  the  entire  spectnun  of  chemical  and 
biological  warfare.  Scientists — working  at 
mihtary  bases,  at  more  than  70  imlverslties 
around  the  world  at  an  even  greater  number 
of  private  and  nonprofit  corporations — have 
perfected  a  massive  array  of  deadly  agents. 
Complex  delivery  systems  have  been  evolved : 
germs  and  gases  have  been  successfully 
tested  in  guided  mlssUes,  hand  grenades, 
bomb  clusters,  artillery  shells  and  aerosol 
sprays.  It  is  known  that  gas-carrying  weap- 
ons have  been  distributed  to  U.S.  forces 
throughout  the  world.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  any  similar  distribution  of  germ-t>earlng 
weapons,  but  they  are  known  to  be  stored  in 
this  country. 

The  miUtary  has  consistently  refused  to 
make  public  many  of  the  facts  about  C.B.W., 
including  details  about  the  Soviet  program. 
When  I  asked  one  military  man  the  reason 
for  this  poUcy,  he  said  there  is  "very  Uttle 
one  can  say  because  It  reveals  our  IntelU- 
gence sources."  Yet  Pentagon  officials  have, 
on  occasion,  when  seeking  additional  funds 
for  C.B.W.,  talked  on  the  record  about  the 
RxiBslan  effort. 

In  1960  Lieut.  Gen.  A.  G.  Trudeau,  then 
Chief  of  Army  Research,  told  a  House  sub- 
committee on  Defense  appropriations  that 
"we  know  that  thft  Soviets  are  putting  a  high 
priority  on  development  of  lethal  and  non- 
lethal  weapons,  and  that  their  weapons 
stockpile  consists  of  about  one-sixth  chemi- 
cal munitions.  Russian  leaders  have  laoasted 
that  they   are   fully   prepared   to   use   new 
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obemleal  wwiwuna  off  griat  •Ignlfloaae*.  and 
m  know  Soviet  ton  m  ara  trained  in  tbelr 

UM." 

Ttie  generals  bav«  conaUtently  told  Con- 
groM  that  Ruaala  la  ahead  In  C.B.W.  devel- 
opment. Former  Difense  Secretary  Robert 
KoNamara  testified  1 1  House  hearings  on  the 
1960  Department  o '  Defense  budget  that 
Amertoa's  C3.W.  po  Itlon  was  "adequate  at 
the  preaent  time."  1  [e  added :  "The  Soviets 
probably  continue  ta  do  more  than  we  do 
in  this  field,  however  " 

A  1900  Army  rep<  rt  to  Congress  stated 
that  the  Russians  hi  d  within  each  military 
division  "a  ^>eclflc  u  Ut  devoted  to  the  field 
of  ebemlcal  warfare '  and  that  they  had 
large  atockplles  of  lerve  gas.  The  report 
added  that  "Soviet  medical  and  terhnloal 
reports  .  .  .  show  th<  t  they  are  equally  well 
versed  In  biological  nurfare."  And  a  Soviet 
general  waa  quoted  a  i  saying:  "Many  of  our 
scientists  .  .  .  regard  research  en  the  ac- 
tions of  poUons  and  xx  the  development  of 
anudotes  to  be  their  latrloac  duty."  In  this 
repeat  and  elsewhei  >,  mention  has  been 
made  of  a.  natlonwM  b  CB.W.  dvll  defense 
propam  '6a  Ruaala;  ret  the  Importance  of 
protaetlng"the  pubic  against  C3.W.  baa 
certainly  not  been  a  preoccupation  In  this 
country.  Neither  th<  i  Defense  Department 
nor  any  civil  defense  agency  has  made  any 
significant  attempt  t)  Inform  the  American 
public  about  the  pos  ilble  threat  of  such  an 
attack:  few  gas  masl  :s  are  available  for  cl- 
vlUans;  government  ^  rarebouBes  have  only  a 
limited  supply  of  thu  antibiotics  and  other 
antidotes  that  would  be  needed. 

The  need  for  whs  i  defense  ofllcUla  call 
"retaliatory  capabillt]  as  a  deterrent"  Is  only 
one  of  the  argumenti  the  U.S.  military  pre- 
sents for  continuing  or  even  expanding  the 
CB.W.  program.  Ano  her,  as  expreassd  In  an 
interview  with  a  blgl  i-ranklng  Pentagon  of- 
ficer: "In  order  for  us  to  develop  defenses 
against  the  tactical  ise  of  CB.W.  weapons. 
It's  necessary  to  kno  w  what  their  offensive 
capabllltlee  are.  We'ie  got  to  push  the  of- 
fensive as  much  as  possible."  Masks  and 
protective  shelters,  i  lus  antidotes  for  germ 
agents,  are  the  onl  r  defense  mechanisms 
now  avaUable.  Large-scale  programs  dating 
back  to  the  early  nlneteen-flftlea  have 
sought  to  evolve  an  early-detectton  system, 
but  no  substantial  progress  has  been  re- 
ported. 

For  many  mllltar;  planners,  the  appeal 
of  CB.W.  lies  In  what  they  term  Its  "humane- 
ness" and  "efflclenc; ."  "It  can  be  Just  as 
disagreeable  as  any  of  the  other  forma  of 
destruction  In  vogue  In  the  world,"  an  Army 
presentation  adnUts,  "yet  It  also  offers  some 
rays  of  hope  for  a  mi  ire  sane  approach  to  an 
activity  which  we  «l8b  could  be  classified 
as  irrational."  Thus  ;.B.W.  can  be  practiced 
over  "a  whole  gradua  ted  spectrum  of  degrees 
of  severity,  and  at  the  milder  end  of  the 
spectrum  may  repres  int  a  far  lesser  evil  than 
many  presently  scce  )ted  forms  of  warfare." 
The  report  goes  on  t  >  cite  the  taking  of  Iwo 
Jlma  In  1945,  with  tb  b  loss  of  28,000  Japanese 
and  American  lives:  'If  the  new  Incapacitat- 
ing agents  had  be«  a  available.  It  Is  con- 
ceivable that  nelthc  r  side  would  have  lost 
any  appreciable  num  Bcr  of  men." 

Air  Force  Col.  Jes  le  Stay,  deputy  director 
of  Information  at  ihe  Pentagon,  told  me 
bluntly :  "We're  vui  og  herbicides  and  riot 
control  agents  In  Vl(  tnam.  Everybody  knows 
we're  using  them,  rhey're  serving  a  good 
purpose.  Nobody's  hli  Ung  the  fact  that  they're 
being  used — and  no  wdy's  ashanted  of  that 
fact." 

The  use  of  rlot-coi  trol  gases  and  defoliants 
in  Vietnam  has,  how  »ver,  seemed  Inadequate 
to  some  military  me  i.  In  October.  1966.  two 
retired  generals  had  heir  say  on  the  subject. 
The  director  of  chem  leal  warfare  research  In 


the  nlneteen-flftles, 
schlld,  called  for  th( 


Brig.  Oen.  J.  H.  Roth- 
use  of  mustard  gas  In 
clearing  land  and  renklerlng  Vletcong  bunkers 
useless:  It  would,  h<  i  added,  save  lives,  not 
only  of  Americans  ai  id  of  our  allies  but  also 


of  the  enemy."  And  MaJ.  Oen.  John  Bruce 
MMterla,  former  commander  of  the  Army  Ord- 
nance Missile  Command,  advocated  the  use  of 
nerve  gas. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  The  New  York  Times, 
Oenaral  Rothschild  s\muned  up  many  of  the 
arguments  for  the  C.B.W.  program: 

"...  If  the  United  States  U  forced  Into  a 
large-scale  war  against  superior  manpower. 
e.g.,  a  nation  such  as  Communist  China,  we 
cannot  afford  to  meet  on  a  man-to-man  basis, 
as  we  did  In  the  Korean  war,  when  we  took 
large  numbers  of  \innecessary  casualties.  .  .  . 
[Wei  will  have  to  use  weapons  of  advanced 
technology.  These  include  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons, chemical  weapons  or  biologlcals.  We 
don't  want  to  use  nuclear  weapons  certainly, 
because  of  the  danger  of  worldwide  involve- 
ment with  the  completely  unacceptable  phys- 
ical dUQBge  which  would  result,  the  great 
loss  of  life  and  the  possibility  of  genetic  ef- 
fects. The  use  of  chemical  weapons  could 
eliminate  aU  of  these  dangers  but  8tlH  give  mm 
the  means  of  succesBfully  combating  the 
superior  manpower.  Furthermore,  It  could 
result  in  the  saving  of  large  numbers  of 
clvUlan  Uvea." 

CrltlcUm  of  America's  C.B.W.  program  has 
come  primarily  from  two  groups— sclentlsU, 
both  within  and  outside  the  military,  and 
students.  CrltlcUm  ranges  from  those  who. 
as  one  top  Pentagon  planner  expressed  It. 
want  "restraints"  on  the  program  and  an 
emphasis  on  defensive  techniques  to  those 
who  call  for  a  complete  and  total  phasing- 
out  of  C.B.W.  activities.  In  recent  months 
the  FederaUon  of  American  SclentlsU  has 
urged  discontinuance  of  C3.W.,  which  It 
said  Is  not  In  the  nation's  Interest.  Member 
protests  have  led  the  American  Society  of 
Microbiology  to  poll  its  membership  on  the 
question  of  conttnuing  Its  long-standing 
agreement  to  serve  Fort  Detrick  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity.  In  April  at  least  16  scientists 
refused  to  take  part  in  a  symposliun  on 
geneUcs  at  Fort  Detrick.  A  two-year  protest 
by  students  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania led  to  the  university's  cancellation  of 
two  secret  C.B.W.  reeearch  projects,  worth 
$846,000  a  ye(ur,  and  similar  protests  are  un- 
derway at  dozens  of  other  campuses. 

Inevitably,  the  arguments  against  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  have  a  strong  emo- 
tional overtone;  the  subject  Is  almost  too 
horrible  for  rational  debate.  This  distaste 
for  CB.W.  even  pervades  parts  of  the  Penta- 
gon: some  military  men  I  spoke  with  con- 
veyed the  Impression  that  the  use  of  gases 
and  biologlcals  Isn't  manly:  It  Isn't  the  kind 
of  warfare  that  cadets  learn  about  at  West 
Point:  It's  "sneaky." 

But  the  crlOclsm  Is  by  no  means  limited 
to  emotional  appeals.  Some  opponents,  for 
example,  are  concerned  that  by  advancing 
the  CB.W.  state  of  the  art  the  U.S.  Is  hand- 
ing snxall,  possibly  irresponsible  nations  a 
deadly  weapon.  Matthew  Meselson,  a  prlae- 
wlnnlng  Harvard  University  biologist,  last 
year  told  an  Interviewer  for  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Bulletin  that  the  C3.W.  program 
places  "a  great  premium  on  the  sudden,  un- 
expected, hopefully  decisive  blow,  on  the 
order  of  Pearl  Harbor.  So  we  have  here  weap- 
ons that  could  be  very  cheap,  that  could  be 
particularly  suitable  for  attacking  large  pop- 
ulations, and  which  place  a  premium  on  the 
sudden,  surprise  attack.  ...  If  you  look  at 
the  engagements  In  which  the  United  States 
has  been  involved  In  the  past,  or  try  to  think 
of  those  In  which  we  might  in  the  future.  It 
seems  to  xia  that  these  are  Just  those  char- 
acteristics which  we  should  not  want  in 
weaponry — you  could  almost  not  ask  for  a 
better  description  of  what  the  United  Statea 
should  not  want  to  see  happen  to  the  art 
of  war." 

Other  critics  look  upon  the  American  use 
of  CB.W.  weapons  in  Vietnam  as  a  violation 
of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  Geneva 
Convention — and  most  believe  that  the  let- 
ter, too,  has  been  violated.  They  listen  to  the 
arguments  that  the  chemicals  used  In  Viet- 


nam are  himiane,  and  they  ask  questions 
such  as  those  poeed  by  Prof.  William  V. 
O'Brien,  International  law  expert  at  George- 
town University,  during  a  1066  campus 
debate: 

"Is  It  opening  .  .  .  Pandora's  box?  Is  It 
getting  Into  a  category  of  things  hitherto 
banned  which,  once  opened,  can  go  on  and 
on  and  on?  You  say,  well,  it's  not  too  bad  to 
make  people  cry.  Well,  perhaps  the  next 
argument  is  It's  not  too  bad  to  give  them 
the  three-days'  flu.  And  then  you  work  your 
way  up  from  that  to  something  else,  and 
after  a  while  you  get  into  countermeasures 
and  pretty  soon  the  thing  is  really  splrallng 
out  of  hand." 
THK  puLOvm  AS  wxapon:  onck  spsxad,  can  it 

BE   CONTKOtXJDT 

Of  great  concern  to  many  scientists  is  an- 
other unanswered  question  of  biological  war- 
fare: Can  disease,  once  spread,  be  controlled? 
Dr.  Theodor  Rosebury,  a  Chicago  bacteriol- 
ogist who  did  biological  warfare  work  during 
World  War  n,  has  written  that  "It  Is  next 
to  Impossible  to  know  beforehand  what  to 
expect  from  a  strategic  B.W.  (biological  war- 
fare] attack:  there  Is  no  satisfactory  way  of 
testing  it  In  advance."  Thus,  some  argue,  to 
initiate  the  use  of  plague  or  anthrax,  diseases 
that  can  kill  more  than  90  per  cent  of  their 
victims,  would  be  to  set  in  motion  a  dooms- 
day machine  on  the  planet — striking  down 
attacker  and  defender  alike.  The  Pentagon 
consistently  refuses  to  discuss  such  questions 
with  newsmen,  but  It  Is  well  aware  of  the 
unpredictability  of  B.W.  Writing  in  a  medical 
Journal  in  1964,  Dr.  Leroy  D.  Fotherglll,  for- 
mer director  of  the  laboratories  at  Fort 
Detrick.  offered  this  assessment  of  the  effects 
of  a  major  B.W.  attack: 

"It  Is  possible  that  many  species  would  be 
exposed  to  an  agent  for  the  first  time  in  tbelr 
evolutionary  history.  We  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  range  of  susoeptlblUttes  of  these  many 
species  of  wildlife  to  specific  micro-orga- 
nisms, particularly  through  the  respiratory 
route.  .  .  .  What  would  be  the  consequences? 
Would  new  and  unused  zoonotic  foci  [am- 
mal  transmitters]  of  endemic  disease  be  es- 
tablished? Woxild  it  create  the  basis  for  pos- 
sible genetic  evolution  of  micro-organisms 
In  new  directions,  with  changes  In  virulence 
for  some  spedes?  Would  it  create  public 
health  and  environmental  problems  that  are 
unique  and  beyond  our  present  experience?" 

These  sorts  of  ecological  and  epidemiolog- 
ical problems  are  being  studied  Intensely  at 
Fort  Detrick  and  the  Dugway  Proving 
Grounds.  Scientists  there  believe  that  with 
enough  study  It  will  be  possible  to  predict 
accurately  the  effects  of  a  biological  attack. 
Many  Icnowledgeable  C.B.W.  critics  have 
their  doubts. 

An  Indication  of  the  complexity  and  im- 
portance of  C3.W.  considerations  is  to  be 
found  In  the  varying  views  on  the  question 
of  possible  unilateral  disarmament  by  the 
U.S.  in  the  CB.W.  field.  Critics  of  the  pro- 
gram tague  that  nuclear  weapons  provide  all 
the  deterrent  needed  to  forestall  any  enemy 
C3.W.  attack.  Their  opposite  numbers  m 
the  mlUtary  claim  that  reliance  on  nuclear 
retaliation  alone  would.  In  fact,  seriously 
weaken  the  deterrent  to  biological  attack. 
Tbey  point  out  that  some  of  the  possible  bio- 
logical warfare  diseases  have  three-  or  four- 
day  Incubation  periods  before  they  break  out. 
WotUd  the  United  States  be  wlUlng  to  un- 
leash nuclear  missiles,  they  ask,  four  days 
after  a  biologloal  attack  was  confirmed,  and 
tell  the  world  It  was  "retaliating"?  If  not,  it 
Is  argued,  a  policy  resting  only  on  a  nuclear 
deterrent  could  encourage  C3.W.  attack, 
rather  than  deter  It. 
Aix  smxs  Aoaxx  that  cbw  asms  rack  Mtrst 

ENS 

Though  tiie  controversy  over  America's 
CB.W.  program  is  bitter,  thwe  Is  general 
agreement  on  at  least  two  points:  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  world  never  be  exposed  to 
the  ravages  of  a  cdiemlcal-blologlcal  war:  a 
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de-escalation  of  the  C.B.W.  arms  race,  fol- 
lowed by  International  disarmament  agree- 
ments. Is  a  possible  means  to  that  end. 

Once  again  the  situation  has  elements  In 
common  with  the  nuclear  arms  race.  If  there 
Is  to  be  any  meaningful  International  ac- 
cord on  CB.W.,  many  Administration  ex- 
perts feel,  there  must  be  some  scientifically 
valid  procedure  for  policing  It.  Studies  of 
detection  systems  are  being  conducted  by 
scientists,  including  some  Americans,  work- 
ing with  the  Stockholm  International  Police 
Research  Institute.  But  progress  has  been 
slow.  Last  year  the  Johnson  Administration 
allotted  the  Federal  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  only  9100,000  for  reeearch 
into  CB.W.  control  and  detection. 

What  Is  desperately  needed.  If  the  world 
U  to  move  toward  an  answer  to  the  CB.W. 
problem,  is  an  open,  rational  public  debate 
of  the  political  and  military  implications  In- 
volved. The  Vietnam  war,  the  campus  pro- 
tests over  military  research  contracts,  the 
trouble  at  Dugway  Provmg  Grounds,  the 
disenchantment  of  large  segments  of  the 
scientific  community — all  these  have  set  the 
stage  for  such  a  debate  In  this  country.  But 
It  cannot  begin  until  more  information  Is 
made  available.  The  Pentagon  should  Im- 
mediately re-evaluate  its  security  restric- 
tions about  CJB.Vf.  If  Russia  Is  Indeed  en- 
gaged In  a  major  C3.W.  build-up,  this 
information  should  be  made  known.  The 
types  of  agents,  their  possible  effects  and 
the  national  policy  surrounding  actual  de- 
ployment of  chemicals  and  biologlcals 
should  be  released  for  public  evaluation. 

Americans — and  Russians — know  a  great 
deal  about  the  horrible  consequences  of 
atomic  attack:  this  knowledge  Is  as  signifi- 
cant a  deterrent  as  the  l.CJBSU.  rockets 
shielded  deep  In  their  sUos.  If  the  world 
knew  more  about  the  potential  horror  of 
nerve  gases  and  deadly  biologlcals,  the  drive 
for  de-escalation  and  disarmament  would 
be  Increased.  And  the  United  States,  as  one 
of  the  leaders  of  C3.W.  research  and  devel- 
opment, would  have  an  obligation  to  lead 
that  drive. 

CBW    BABX8   AND  WHAT  THXT   DO 

Because  of  the  secrecy  surrounding  the 
CB.W.  program,  it  is  impossible  to  detail 
completely  the  functions  of  the  military 
bases  Involved.  What  follows  is  necessarily  a 
capsule  summary. 

Fort  Detrick.  Maryland:  TWs  base,  about 
50  mUee  northwest  of  Washington,  D.O., 
serves  as  the  headqtiarters  for  the  nation's 
biological  warfare  research  program.  Detrick 
controls  the  procurement,  testing,  research 
and  development  of  all  biological  munitions 
and  products.  Including  all  defensive  ap- 
proaches (such  as  masks  and  vaccines).  The 
emphasis  at  Detrick,  however,  is  on  tlie 
offense.  The  fort  was  set  up  during  World 
War  n  and  has  been  one  of  the  world's  larg- 
est users  of  laboratory  animals  since— per- 
haps as  many  as  720.000  mice,  rats,  guinea 
pigs,  hamsters,  rabbits,  monkeys  and  sheep 
a  year.  Most  of  the  nation's  military  work 
on  antlcrop  devices  and  defoliants  Is  con- 
ducted In  a  corner  of  the  base  where,  behind 
high  wire  fences,  scientists  work  in  a  cluster 
of  greenhouses. 

Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas:  This  arsenal  usually 
is  described  In  military  organization  charts 
as  serving  primarily  as  a  chemical  munitions 
base.  Indeed,  it  was  opened  In  1943  as  a 
chemical  facility  and  still  serves  as  an  im- 
portant packaging  and  production  point  for 
smoke  bombs.  Incendiary  munitions  and  riot- 
control  agents  ( Including  CS,  the  potent  tear 
gas  used  In  Vietnam) .  But  Pine  Bluff  does  Its 
most  Important  work  for  the  biological  lab- 
oratories at  Port  Detrick.  It  is  the  main  cen- 
ter for  the  massive  production  and  process- 
ing of  biological  agents.  The  germs  are  not 
only  brewed  in  heavy  concentration  there 
but  are  also  loaded  into  bombs,  shells  and 
other  munitions,  most  of  which  are  in  cold 
storage  depots,  known  as  igloos. 


Dugway  Proving  Grounds:  Tlils  base  tests 
biological  as  well  as  chemical  agents  and 
Is  also  an  Important  research  center.  Studies 
in  ecology  and  epidemiology  have  been  under 
way  for  years  to  determine  Just  what  happens 
to  an  area  after  many  years  of  testing  with 
highly  Infectious  biologlcals.  (Similar  test 
projects  are  sponsored  by  Dugway  at  other 
locations  In  the  nation.)  The  problems  are 
Incredibly  complex:  more  than  10,000  species 
of  life  are  known  to  exist  on  the  huge  base. 

Edgewood,  Idaryland,  Arsenal:  Edgewood 
is  the  oldest  of  the  CB.W.  bases:  it  dates 
back  to  World  War  I,  when  it  served  as  a 
manufacturing  site  for  shells  containing 
phosgene  and  other  gases.  It  was  the  central 
plant  for  the  production  and  filling  of  gas 
munitions  iintll  the  end  of  World  War  n, 
when  It  was  switched  to  research  and  de- 
velopment. Bdgewood's  first  major  Job  In 
this  area  was  to  study  the  nerve  agents,  pro- 
duced by  the  Germans,  that  Allied  Intelli- 
gence had  shipped  home.  A  pilot  plant  to 
produce  one  such — Sarin,  otherwise  known 
as  O.B. — was  built  and  In  operation  on  the 
base  by  the  late  1940's.  The  arsenal  Is  now 
the  management  and  final  Inspection  center 
for  all  chemicals  and  chemical  weapons. 

Much  time  and  money  are  Invested  at 
Edgewood  in  the  quest  for  the  perfect  inca- 
pacitating agent,  presumably  a  psychochem- 
ical  or  anesthetic  weapon.  The  only  such 
agent  known  Is  BZ,  and  it  has  yet  to  see  com- 
bat use.  The  chief  problem  with  the  Inca- 
pacitating agents  Is  the  requirement  for  a 
uniform  dosage  level — that  is,  they  must  be 
capable  of  being  spread  evenly;  otherwise, 
they  might  kill  in  areas  of  high  concentra- 
tion and  have  no  effect  at  all  in  areas  of 
lower  concentration. 

Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal:  ThU  17.760-acre 
base  is  10  miles  northeast  of  Denver  and 
served  as  the  main  production  facility  for 
the  nerve  gas  Sarin  after  initial  tests  at  Edge- 
wood  demonstrated  Its  feasibility  as  a 
weapon.  Production  of  the  gas  was  baited  In 
1957  after  three  years  of  furious,  around-the- 
clock  activity  (Insecticides  are  now  manu- 
factured here),  but  the  arsenal  has  re- 
mained busy  filling  rockets  and  bombs 
with  It. 

The  Newport  Chemical  Plant:  This  Instal- 
lation m  farm  country  on  the  western  edge 
of  Indiana,  near  Danville,  m..  Is  the  Army's 
main  production  plant  for  VX,  an  Improved 
nerve  gas  that  did  not  enter  the  military's 
arsenal  until  the  early  1960's.  (VX,  unlike 
Ssuin,  does  not  evaporate  rapidly  or  freeze  at 
normal  temperatures.  Its  low  volatility 
makes  It  effective  for  a  longer  period  of 
time.)  The  plant  was  built  by  the  Food  Ma- 
chinery and  Chemical  Corporation  (F.M.C) 
under  a  1959  Army  contract  and  has  been 
operated  ever  since  by  that  company.  New- 
port produced  VX  nerve  gas  on  a  24-hour 
schedule  tmttl  late  1962,  when  production 
was  slowed. 

S.  M.  H. 


NOMINATION  OP  JUSTICE  PORTAS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  Marshall 
McNeil,  a  Scilpps-Howard  newspaper 
writer,  recently  wrote  a  notable  column 
entitled  "Decision  on  Portas."  In  par- 
ticular, he  praises  the  manner  in  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]  has  contributed  to  this  im- 
portant senatorial  deluite. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Decision  on  Fortas 
(By  Marshall  McNeU) 

Washington. — Some  of  the  reasons  stated 
m  the  Senate  against  confirmation  of  Abe 


Fortas  as  chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
are  phony,  shallow  or  trivial. 

Senators  are  foolishly  challenging  the  right 
of  the  President,  because  he  has  decided  not 
to  run  again,  to  nominate  men  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Others  are  crying  "cronyism." 
or  profess  to  be  perturbed  about  decisions 
on  pornography,  or  claim  the  nominee  has 
violated  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers 
by  advising  the  President  while  sitting  on 
the  court. 

There  also  doubtless  Is  some  anti-Semitism 
In  the  opposition  to  Fortas.  And  some  of  his 
opponents,  perhaps  unconsciously,  peg  tbelr 
position  to  his  views  on  civil  rights. 

But  what  Is  Important  In  Senate  consid- 
eration of  the  Portas  nomination— of  any 
Supreme  Court  nomination — is  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  nominee,  his  implementation  of 
that  philosophy  In  decisions  to  which  he  is 
a  party,  and  the  prospects  of  bis  further  mak- 
ing his  philosophy  effective  as  chief  judge 
of  our  highest  court. 

For  this  reason  the  speech  made  this  week 
by  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.  (D.,  Va.)  on  Fortas 
and  on  the  Supreme  Court  under  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren  is  Important  because  it 
deals  with  the  philosophy  of  the  court  and 
of  the  nominee. 

Others  may  not  agree  with  him,  but  Byrd — 
not  a  lawyer  but  a  businessman  and  news- 
paper owner — stated  a  case  that  has  wide- 
spread support,  for  the  mystique  of  the  court 
Is  vanishing  and  in  many  quarters  it  Is  held 
in  low  repute. 

"At  a  time  when  government  should  be 
closer  to  the  people,  the  Warren  court  Is 
determined  to  centralize  more  and  more 
power  in  Washington,"  said  Byrd. 

"The  Warren  court  (and  by  this  he  said  he 
meant  a  majority  not  the  total  membership 
of  the  cotirt)  has  usurped  power  to  which  It 
Is  not  entitled  .  .  .  has  esUbllshed  itself  as  a 
super  legislature  .  .  has  shackled  the  peo- 
ple's elected  representatives  as  well  as  the 
law  enforcement  officials  of  our  nation  .  .  . 
has  thrown  precedents  out  of  the  window  and 
has  said,  in  effect,  that  the  law  Is  whatever 
five  present  lifetime  appointees  say  It 
should  be. 

"During  the  time  Mr.  Fortas  has  been  a 
member  of  this  court,"  Byrd  continued,  "he 
has  established  himself  as  a  disciple  of  Chief 
Justice  Warren  and  has  embraced  whole- 
heartedly the  Warren  phUosophy." 

Byrd  quoted  Justice  John  Marshall  Harlan, 
a  present  member  of  the  court,  who  said : 

"This  court  can  Increase  respect  for  the 
Constitution  only  if  it  rigidly  respects  the 
limitations  which  the  Constitution  places 
upon  It.  and  respects  as  well  the  principles 
Inherent  In  Its  own  processes.  In  the  present 
case  ...  we  exceed  both,  and  .  .  .  our  voice 
becomes  only  the  voice  of  power,  not  of 
reason." 

That,  Byrd  said,  has  often  been  the  hall- 
mark of  the  Warren  court:  "The  voice  of 
power,  not  of  reason." 

Byrd's  views  may  well  be  credited  to  his 
heritage  as  a  conservative  Virginia  Democrat. 
Indeed,  he  said: 

"As  a  Senator  from  the  state  of  Virginia, 
as  one  who  believes  deeply  In  the  funda- 
mental constitutional  principles  upon  which 
our  nation  was  founded  and  develoi)ed — and 
on  wblOb  our  Ubertlea  are  based — how  can 
I  vote  to  give  the  chief  Judgeship  to  one  who 
follows  a  policy  of  Judicial  oligarchy;  to  one 
who  espouses  a  philosophy  of  concentrating 
more  and  more  power  in  Washington,  when 
I  feel  that  the  great  future  danger  to  the 
liberties  of  our  people  is  big  government?" 

But  there  is  no  hint  of  anti-Semitism  In 
his  position.  He  reminded  his  listeners  that 
as  a  young  newspaperman  in  Virginia  he  sup- 
ported the  nomination  of  Felix  Frankfurter, 
and  further  said: 

"I  believe  strongly  that  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  should  be  of  a  caliber  and  In 
the  tradition  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Louis  D.   Brandels,  Charles   Evans  Hughes. 
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The  generals  have  oonslatently  told  Con- 
grees  that  Ruoala  U  ahead  In  C.B.W.  devel- 
(^ment.  Fonner  De  enae  Secretary  Robert 
MoNamara  testified  a  ;  House  hearings  on  the 
1MB  Department  ol  Defense  budget  that 
Aznailoa'B  C.B.W.  po«  Uon  was  "adequate  at 
the  present  time."  £e  added:  "The  Soviets 
probably  continue  U  do  more  than  we  do 
In  this  field,  however  " 

A  i960  Army  rep  at  to  Congress  stated 
that  the  Rtasslans  bi  d  within  each  military 
division  "a  specific  u  alt  devoted  to  the  field 
of  chemical  warfan"  and  that  they  had 
large*  stockpiles  of  aerve  gas.  The  report 
added  that  "Soviet  ovedlcal  and  technical 
reporto  .  .  .  show  Uu  t  they  are  equally  well 
versed  In  biological  rarfare."  And  a  Soviet 
general  was  quoted  a  i  saying:  "Many  of  our 
scientists  .  .  .  regard  research  on  the  ac- 
tions of  poisons  and  on  the  development  of 
antidotes  to  be  their  patriotic  duty."  In  this 
report  and  elsewhei  e,  mention  has  been 
made  of  a  natlonwli  le  C.B.W.  olvll  defense 
program. In  Riusla;  ^et  the  Importance  of 
prQtactliw,.the  public  against  C3.W.  has 
certainly  not  been  a  preoccupation  In  this 
country.  Neither  th  i  Defense  Department 
nor  any  dvll  defenM  agency  has  made  any 
significant  attempt  t  >  Inform  the  American 
public  about  the  pos  ilble  threat  of  such  an 
attack:  few  gas  masl  •*  are  available  for  ci- 
vilians; government  '  warehouses  have  only  a 
limited  supply  of  th  i  antibiotics  and  other 
antidotes  that  would  be  needed. 

The  need  for  whi  t  defense  ofllolals  call 
"retaliatory  capability  as  a  deterrent"  Is  only 
one  of  the  argument  i  the  U.S.  military  pre- 
sents for  continuing  or  even  expanding  the 
C.B.W.  program.  Ano  her,  as  expresMd  In  an 
interview  with  a  hlgl  i-ranklng  Pentagon  of- 
ficer: "In  order  for  \u  to  develop  defenses 
against  the  tactical  ise  of  C.B.W.  wei^wns, 
it's  necessary  to  kno  n  what  their  offensive 
capabilities  are.  WeM  e  got  to  push  the  of- 
fensive as  much  as  p>oBslble."  Masks  and 
protective  shelters,  ilus  antidotes  for  germ 
agents,  are  the  onl  r  defense  mechanisms 
now  available.  Large  'Scale  programs  dating 
back  to  the  early  nlneteen-flftles  have 
sought  to  evolve  an  sarly-detectlon  system, 
but  no  substantial  progress  has  been  re- 
ported. 

For  many  military  planners,  the  appeal 
of  C.B.W.  lies  In  what  they  term  Its  "humane- 
ness" and  "efflclencj."  "It  can  be  Just  as 
disagreeable  as  any  of  the  other  forms  of 
destruction  In  vogue  n  the  world,"  an  Army 
preeentatlon  admits,  'yet  It  also  offers  some 
rays  of  hope  for  a  mc  re  sane  approach  to  an 
activity  which  we  w  sh  could  be  classified 
as  Irrational."  Thus  ( '.B.W.  can  be  practiced 
over  "a  whole  gradua  ed  spectrum  of  degrees 
of  severity,  and  at  he  milder  end  of  the 
spectrum  may  represi  nt  a  far  lesser  evil  than 
many  presently  acce]  ited  forms  of  warfare." 
The  report  goes  on  U  cite  the  ♦•■^'Hiig  of  iwo 
Jlma  in  1945,  with  thi  i  loss  of  28,000  Japanese 
and  American  lives:  '  If  the  new  Incapacitat- 
ing agents  had  beei  i  available.  It  Is  con- 
ceivable that  nelthei  side  would  have  lost 
any  appreciable  numt  er  of  men." 

Air  Force  Col.  Jess  i  Stay,  deputy  director 
of  Information  at  t  le  Pentagon,  told  me 
bluntly:  "We're  usUg  herbicides  and  riot 
control  agents  In  Vie  nam.  Everybody  knows 
we're  using  them.  Ihey're  serving  a  good 
purpose.  Nobody's  hid  ng  the  fact  that  they're 
being  used — and  not  xly's  ashamed  of  that 
fact." 

The  use  of  riot-con  rol  gases  and  defoliants 
in  Vietnam  has,  howi  ver,  seemed  Inadequate 
to  some  military  mei ;.  In  October,  1966,  two 
retired  generals  had  1  heir  say  on  the  subject. 
The  director  of  chem  cal  warfare  research  In 
the  nlneteen-fiftles,  3rlg.  Oen.  J.  H.  Roth- 
schild, called  for  the  \ue  of  mustard  gas  In 
clearing  land  and  reni  ierlng  Vletcong  bunkers 
useless;  it  would,  he  added,  save  lives,  not 
only  of  Americans  an  1  of  our  allies  but  also 


of  the  enemy."  And  MaJ.  Oen.  John  Bruce 
Medarls,  former  commander  of  the  Army  Ord- 
nance Missile  Command,  advocated  the  use  at 
nerve  gas. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  The  New  York  Times, 
General  Rothschild  svimmed  up  many  of  tbs 
arguments  for  the  C.B.W.  program: 

"...  If  the  United  SUtes  U  forced  Into  a 
large-scale  war  against  superior  manpower, 
e.g.,  a  nation  such  as  Communist  China,  we 
cannot  afford  to  meet  on  a  man-to-man  basis, 
as  we  did  In  the  Korean  war,  when  we  took 
large  nxunbers  of  unnecessary  casualties.  .  .  . 
{We)  will  have  to  use  weapons  of  advanced 
technology.  Theee  include  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons, chemical  weapons  or  blologlcals.  We 
dont  want  to  use  nuclear  weapons  certainly, 
because  of  the  danger  of  worldwide  involve- 
ment with  the  completely  unacceptable  phys- 
ical damage  which  would  result,  the  great 
loss  of  UXe  and  the  posslblUty  of  geneUc  ef- 
fects. Ttit  use  of  chemical  weapons  could 
eliminate  aU  of  these  dangers  but  sUll  give  us 
the  means  of  successfully  combating  -the 
superior  manpower.  Furthermorer  It  "could 
result  in  the  saving  of  large  numbers  of 
clvlUan  Uvea." 

Criticism  of  America's  C.B.W.  program  has 
come  prhnarlly  from  two  groups — scientists, 
both  within  and  outside  the  military,  and 
students.  Criticism  ranges  from  thoee  who. 
as  one  top  Pentagon  planner  expressed  It, 
want  "restraints"  on  the  program  and  an 
emphasis  on  defensive  techniques  to  those 
who  call  for  a  complete  and  total  phasing- 
out  of  C.B.W.  activities.  In  recent  months 
the  Federation  of  American  Scientists  has 
urged  discontinuance  of  C3.W.,  which  It 
said  Is  not  In  the  nation's  interest.  Member 
protests  have  led  the  American  Society  of 
Microbiology  to  poll  its  membership  on  the 
question  of  continuing  Its  long-standing 
agreement  to  serve  Fort  Detrlck  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity.  In  April  at  least  16  scientists 
refused  to  take  part  In  a  symposium  on 
genetics  at  Fort  Detrlck.  A  two-year  protest 
by  students  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania led  to  the  university's  cancellation  of 
two  secret  C.B.W.  reeearch  projects,  worth 
$846,000  a  year,  and  »«»ir»tiar  protests  are  un- 
derway at  dozens  of  other  campuses. 

Inevitably,  the  arguments  against  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  have  a  strong  emo- 
tional overtone;  the  subject  Is  almoet  too 
horrible  for  rational  debate.  This  distaste 
for  C3.W.  even  pervades  parts  of  the  Penta- 
gon; some  military  men  I  spoke  with  con- 
veyed the  impreeslon  that  the  use  of  gases 
and  blologlcals  isn't  maiUy:  It  Isn't  the  kind 
of  warfare  that  cadets  learn  about  at  West 
Point;  It's  "sneaky." 

But  the  criticism  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  emotional  appeals.  Some  opponents,  for 
example,  are  concerned  that  by  advancing 
the  C.B.W.  state  of  the  art  the  UJ3.  Is  hand- 
ing small,  possibly  irresponsible  natloiis  a 
deadly  weapon.  Matthew  Meselson,  a  prlse- 
wlnixlng  Harvard  University  biologist,  last 
year  told  an  Interviewer  for  the  Harvard 
Alumni  BulleUn  that  the  C.B.W.  program 
places  "a  great  premium  on  the  sudden,  un- 
expected, hopefully  decisive  blow,  on  the 
order  of  Pearl  Harbor.  So  we  have  here  weap- 
ons that  could  be  very  cheap,  that  could  be 
particularly  suitable  for  attacking  large  pop- 
ulations, and  which  place  a  premium  on  the 
sudden,  surprise  attack.  ...  If  you  look  at 
the  engagements  In  which  the  United  States 
has  been  involved  in  the  past,  or  try  to  think 
of  those  In  which  we  might  in  the  future.  It 
seems  to  \a  that  these  are  Just  those  char- 
.icteristlcs  which  we  should  not  want  In 
weaponry — you  could  almoet  not  ask  for  a 
better  description  of  what  the  United  States 
should  not  want  to  see  happen  to  the  art 
of  war." 

Other  critics  look  upon  the  American  use 
of  C.B.W.  weapons  In  Vietnam  as  a  violation 
of  the  spirit.  If  not  the  letter,  of  the  Geneva 
Convention — and  most  believe  that  the  let- 
ter, too,  has  been  violated.  They  listen  to  the 
arguments  that  the  chemicals  used  In  Viet- 


nam are  humane,  and  they  ask  questions 
such  as  those  posed  by  Prof.  WlUlam  V. 
O'Brien,  international  law  expert  at  George- 
town University,  during  a  1966  campus 
debate : 

"Is  It  opening  .  .  .  Pandora's  box?  Is  it 
getting  into  a  category  of  things  hitherto 
banned  which,  once  opened,  can  go  on  and 
on  and  on?  Tou  say,  well,  it's  not  too  bad  to 
make  people  cry.  Well,  perhaps  the  next 
argument  is  It's  not  too  bad  to  give  them 
the  three-days'  fiu.  And  then  you  work  your 
way  up  from  that  to  something  else,  and 
after  a  while  you  get  Into  countermeasures 
and  pretty  soon  the  thing  Is  really  spiraling 
out  of  hand." 

THX  PLAOXTK   AS  WXAPON:    ONCS   SPSXAO,   CAN   rr 
BB   CONTSOLLED? 

Of  great  concern  to  many  scientists  Is  an- 
other unanswered  question  of  biological  war- 
fare: Can  disease,  once  spread,  be  controlled? 
Dr.  Theodor  Roeebury.  a  Chicago  bacteriol- 
ogist who  did  biological  warfare  work  during 
World  War  n.  has  written  that  "it  is  next 
to  Impossible  to  know  beforehand  what  to 
expect  from  a  strategic  B.W.  [biological  war- 
fare) attack;  there  is  no  satisfactory  way  of 
testing  It  in  advance."  Thus,  some  argue,  to 
initiate  the  use  of  plague  or  anthrax,  diseases 
that  can  kill  more  than  90  per  cent  of  their 
victims,  would  be  to  set  In  motion  a  dooms- 
day machine  on  the  planet — striking  down 
attacker  and  defender  alike.  The  Pentagon 
consistently  refuses  to  discuss  such  questions 
with  newsmen,  but  It  Is  well  aware  of  the 
unpredictability  of  B.W.  Writing  In  a  medical 
Journal  in  1964,  Dr.  Leroy  D.  Potherglll,  for- 
mer director  of  the  laboratories  at  Fort 
Detrlck,  offered  this  assessment  of  the  effects 
of  a  major  B.W.  attack; 

"It  is  possible  that  many  species  would  be 
exposed  to  an  agent  for  the  first  time  In  their 
evolutionary  history.  We  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  range  of  susceptibilities  of  these  many 
species  of  wildlife  to  specific  micro-orga- 
nisms, particularly  through  the  respiratory 
route.  .  .  .  What  would  be  the  consequences? 
WovUd  new  and  unused  zoonotic  foci  [ani- 
mal transmitters]  of  endemic  disease  be  ee- 
tabllshedf  Would  it  create  the  basis  for  pos- 
sible genetic  evolution  of  micro-organisms 
In  new  directions,  with  changes  In  virulence 
for  some  species?  Would  It  create  public 
health  and  environmental  problems  that  are 
unique  and  beyond  our  present  experience?" 

These  sorts  of  ecological  and  epidemiolog- 
ical problems  are  being  studied  Intensely  at 
Fort  Detrlck  and  the  Dugway  Proving 
Grounds.  Scientists  there  beUeve  that  with 
enough  study  it  will  be  possible  to  predict 
accurately  the  effects  of  a  biological  attack. 
Many  knowledgeable  C.B.W.  critics  have 
their  doubts. 

An  IndicatlOB  of  the  complexity  and  Im- 
portance of  C3.W.  considerations  Is  to  be 
found  In  the  varying  views  on  the  question 
of  possible  unilateral  disarmament  by  the 
U.S.  In  the  CJ.W.  field.  Critics  of  the  pro- 
gram argue  that  nuclear  weapons  provide  all 
the  deterrent  needed  to  forestall  any  enemy 
C3.W.  attack.  Their  opposite  numbers  in 
the  military  claim  that  reliance  on  nuclear 
retaliation  alone  would.  In  fact,  seriously 
weaken  the  deterrent  to  biological  attack. 
They  point  out  that  some  of  the  possible  bio- 
logical warfare  diseases  have  three-  or  four- 
day  incubation  periods  before  they  break  out. 
Would  the  United  States  be  wlUlng  to  un- 
leaah  nuclear  mlasUes.  they  ask,  four  dsys 
after  a  biological  attack  was  confirmed,  and 
teU  the  world  It  was  "retaliating"?  If  not,  it 
is  argued,  a  policy  resting  only  on  a  nuclear 
deterrent  could  encourage  03.W.  attack, 
rather  than  deter  it. 

AU.    SmSS    AOBSS    THAT    CSW    ASMS    BACK    MUST 
END 

Though  the  controversy  over  America's 
C.B.W.  program  is  bitter,  there  Is  general 
ttgreement  on  at  least  two  points:  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  world  never  be  exposed  to 
the  ravages  of  a  tdiemlcal-blologlcal  war;  a 
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de-escalatlon  of  the  C.B.W.  arms  race,  fol- 
lowed by  international  disarmament  agree- 
menta,  is  a  possible  means  to  that  end. 

Once  again  the  situation  has  elementa  In 
common  with  the  nuclear  arms  race.  If  there 
is  to  be  any  meaningful  international  ac- 
cord on  C.B.W.,  many  Administration  ex- 
perts feel,  there  must  be  some  scientifically 
valid  procedure  for  policing  it.  Studies  of 
detection  systems  are  being  conducted  by 
scientists,  Including  some  Americans,  work- 
ing With  the  Stockholm  International  Police 
Research  Institute.  But  progress  has  been 
slow.  Last  year  the  Johnson  Administration 
allotted  the  Federal  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  only  $100,000  for  reseairch 
Into  C3.W.  control  and  detection. 

What  is  desperately  needed,  if  the  world 
Is  to  move  toward  an  axtswer  to  the  C3.W. 
problem,  is  an  open,  rational  public  debate 
of  the  political  and  military  implications  In- 
volved. The  Vietnam  war,  the  campus  pro- 
testa  over  military  research  contracta,  the 
trouble  at  Dugway  Proving  Grounds,  the 
disenchantment  of  large  segmenta  of  the 
scientific  community — all  these  have  set  the 
stage  for  such  a  debate  In  this  country.  But 
it  cannot  begin  until  more  Information  is 
made  available.  The  Pentagon  should  im- 
mediately re-evaluate  ita  security  restric- 
tions about  C3.W.  If  Russia  is  Indeed  en- 
gaged in  a  major  C3.W.  build-up,  this 
information  should  be  made  known.  The 
types  of  agenta,  their  possible  effecte  and 
the  national  policy  surroiuidlng  actual  de- 
ployment of  chemicals  and  blologlcals 
should  be  released  for  public  evaluation. 

Americans — and  Russians — know  a  great 
deal  about  the  horrible  consequences  of 
atomic  attack;  this  knowledge  Is  as  algnlfl- 
cant  a  deterrent  as  the  I.C.BJiC.  rocketa 
shielded  deep  In  their  silos.  If  the  world 
knew  more  about  the  potential  horror  of 
nerve  gases  and  deadly  blologlcals,  the  drive 
for  de-escalatlon  and  dlsamumient  would 
be  increased.  And  the  United  States,  as  one 
of  the  leaders  of  C£.W.  research  and  devel- 
opment, would  have  an  obligation  to  lead 
that  drive. 

caw     BASBS    AND    WHAT    THXT    DO 

Because  of  the  secrecy  surrounding  the 
C£.W.  program,  it  is  Impossible  to  detail 
completely  the  functions  of  the  military 
bases  involved.  What  follows  Is  necessarily  a 
capsule  summary. 

Fort  Detrlck.  Maryland:  "nUs  base,  about 
50  miles  northwest  of  Washington,  D.0„ 
serves  as  the  headquarters  for  the  nation's 
biological  warfare  research  program.  Detrlck 
controls  the  procurement,  testing,  research 
and  development  of  all  biological  mtuiitlons 
and  producta.  Including  all  defenstve  i^- 
proaches  (such  as  maaks  and  vaccines).  The 
emphasis  at  Detrlck.  however,  is  on  the 
offense.  The  fort  was  set  up  during  Wwld 
War  n  and  has  been  one  of  the  world's  larg- 
est users  of  laboratory  animals  since — ^per- 
haps as  many  as  730,000  mice,  rata,  guinea 
pigs,  hamsters,  rabbita,  monkeys  and  sheep 
a  year.  Most  of  the  nation's  military  work 
on  anticrop  devices  and  defoliants  Is  con- 
ducted in  a  corner  ot  the  base  where,  behind 
high  wire  fences,  sclentlsta  work  in  a  cluster 
of  greenhouses. 

Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas:  This  arsenal  usually 
is  described  in  military  organlEation  charts 
as  serving  primarily  as  a  chemical  munitions 
base.  Indeed,  it  was  opened  In  1942  as  a 
chemical  facility  and  still  serves  as  an  im- 
portant packaging  and  production  point  for 
smoke  bombs,  incendiary  munitions  and  riot- 
control  agenta  (Including  CS,  the  potent  tear 
gas  used  In  Vietnam) .  But  Pine  Bluff  does  Ita 
most  Important  work  for  the  biological  lab- 
oratories at  Fort  Detrlck.  It  Is  the  main  cen- 
ter for  the  massive  production  and  process- 
ing of  biological  agents.  The  germs  are  not 
only  brewed  in  heavy  concenti«tlon  there 
but  are  also  loaded  into  bombs,  shells  and 
other  munitions,  most  of  which  are  in  cold 
storage  depota,  known  as  igloos. 


Dugway  Proving  Grounds:  This  base  testa 
biological  as  well  as  chemical  agenta  and 
is  also  an  Important  research  centers.  Studies 
in  ecology  and  epidemiology  have  been  under 
way  for  years  to  determine  Just  what  happens 
to  an  area  after  many  years  of  testing  with 
highly  infectious  blologlcals.  (Similar  test 
projecta  are  sponsored  by  Dugway  at  other 
locations  in  the  nation.)  The  problems  are 
incredibly  complex:  more  than  10,000  species 
of  life  are  known  to  exist  on  the  huge  base. 

Edgewood,  Maryland,  Arsenal:  Edgewood 
is  the  oldest  of  the  C.B.W.  bases;  it  dates 
back  to  World  War  I,  when  It  served  as  a 
manufacturing  site  for  shells  containing 
phosgene  and  other  gases.  It  was  the  central 
plant  for  the  production  and  filling  of  gas 
munitions  until  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
when  it  was  switched  to  research  and  de- 
velopment. Edgewood's  first  major  Job  In 
this  area  was  to  study  the  nerve  agents,  pro- 
duced by  the  Germans,  that  Allied  Intelli- 
gence had  shipped  home.  A  pilot  plant  to 
produce  one  such — Sarin,  otherwise  known 
as  G.B. — was  built  and  In  operation  on  the 
base  by  the  late  1940'8.  The  arsenal  Is  now 
the  management  and  final  Inspection  center 
for  all  chemicals  and  chemical  weapons. 

Much  time  and  money  are  invested  at 
Edgewood  in  the  quest  for  the  perfect  Inca- 
pacitating agent,  presumably  a  psychochem- 
Ical  or  anesthetic  weapon.  The  only  such 
agent  known  Is  BZ,  and  it  has  yet  to  see  com- 
bat use.  The  chief  problem  with  the  inca- 
pacitating agenta  is  the  requirement  for  a 
uniform  dosage  level — that  Is,  they  must  be 
capable  of  being  spread  evenly;  otherwise, 
they  might  kill  in  areas  of  high  concentra- 
tion and  have  no  effect  at  all  in  areas  of 
lower  concentration. 

Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal:  This  17,7&0-acre 
base  is  10  miles  northeast  of  Denver  and 
served  as  the  main  production  facility  for 
the  nerve  gas  Sarin  after  initial  tests  at  Edge- 
wood  demonstrated  its  feasibility  as  a 
weapon.  Production  of  the  gas  was  halted  in 
1957  after  three  years  of  furious,  around-the- 
clock  activity  (insecticides  are  now  manu- 
factiu-ed  here),  but  the  arsenal  has  re- 
mained busy  flUlng  rockets  and  bombs 
with  It. 

The  Newport  Chemical  Plant:  This  instal- 
lation in  farm  country  on  the  western  edge 
of  Indiana,  near  Danville,  111.,  Is  the  Army's 
main  production  plant  for  VX,  an  Improved 
nerve  gas  that  did  not  enter  the  military's 
arsenal  until  the  early  1960's.  (VX,  luilike 
Sarin,  does  not  evaporate  rapidly  or  freeze  at 
normal  temperatures.  Ita  low  volatility 
makes  it  effective  for  a  longer  period  of 
time.)  The  plant  was  built  by  the  Food  Ma- 
chinery and  Chemical  Corporation  (F.M.C.) 
under  a  1959  Army  contract  and  has  been 
operated  ever  since  by  that  company.  New- 
port produced  VX  nerve  gas  on  a  24-hour 
schedule  until  late  1962,  when  production 
was  slowed. 

S.  M.  H. 


NOMINATION  OF  JUSTTCITPORTAS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Marshall 
McNeil,  a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 
writer,  recently  wrote  a  notable  column 
entitled  "Decision  on  Portas."  In  par- 
ticular, he  praises  the  manner  in  which 
the  dlstinRuished  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Btro]  has  contributed  to  this  Im- 
portant senatorial  debate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Decision  on  Fobtas 
(By  Marshall  McNeil) 

Washington. — Some  of  the  reasons  stated 
in  the  Senate  against  confirmation  of  Abe 


Fortas  as  chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
are  phony,  shallow  or  trivial. 

Senators  are  foolishly  challenging  the  right 
of  the  President,  because  he  has  decided  not 
to  run  again,  to  nominate  men  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Others  are  crying  "■cronyism," 
or  profess  to  be  perturbed  about  decisions 
on  {tomography,  or  claim  the  nominee  has 
violated  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers 
by  advising  the  President  while  sitting  on 
the  court. 

There  also  doubtless  Is  some  antl-SemltIsm 
in  the  opposition  to  Fortas.  And  some  of  his 
opponenta.  perhaps  unconsciously,  peg  their 
position  to  his  views  on  civil  rlgbta. 

But  what  is  important  In  Senate  consid- 
eration of  the  Fortas  nomination— of  any 
Supreme  Court  nomination — is  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  nominee,  his  implementation  of 
that  philosophy  in  decisions  to  which  he  is 
a  party,  and  the  proepecta  of  his  further  mak- 
ing his  philosophy  effective  as  chief  Judge 
of  our  highest  court. 

For  this  reason  the  speech  made  this  week 
by  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.  (D.,  Va.)  on  Fortas 
and  on  the  Supreme  Court  under  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren  Is  Important  because  It 
deals  with  the  philosophy  of  the  court  and 
of  the  nominee. 

Others  may  not  agree  with  him,  but  Byrd — 
not  a  lawyer  but  a  businessman  and  news- 
paper owner — stated  a  case  that  has  wide- 
spread support,  for  the  mystique  of  the  court 
is  vanishing  and  in  many  quarters  it  is  held 
in  low  repute. 

"At  a  time  when  government  should  be 
closer  to  the  people,  the  Warren  court  Is 
determined  to  centralize  more  and  more 
power  in   Washington,"   said   Bsrrd. 

"The  Warren  court  (and  by  this  he  said  he 
meant  a  majority  not  the  total  membership 
of  the  court)  has  usiuped  power  to  which  It 
Is  not  entitled  .  .  .  has  established  Itself  as  a 
super  legislature  .  .  .  has  shackled  the  peo- 
ple's elected  representatives  as  well  as  the 
law  enforcement  officials  of  our  nation  .  .  . 
has  thrown  precedente  out  of  the  window  and 
has  said.  In  effect,  that  the  law  is  whatever 
five  present  lifetime  appointees  say  it 
should  l>e. 

"During  the  time  Mr.  Fortas  has  been  a 
member  of  this  court,"  Byrd  continued,  "he 
has  established  himself  as  a  disciple  of  Chief 
Justice  Warren  and  has  embraced  whole- 
heartedly the  Warren  philosophy." 

B3rrd  quoted  Justice  John  Marshall  Harlan, 
a  present  member  of  the  court,  who  said : 

"This  court  can  Increase  respect  for  the 
Constitution  only  if  It  rigidly  respecta  the 
limitations  which  the  Constitution  places 
upon  it,  and  req>ecta  as  well  the  principles 
inherent  In  Ita  own  processes.  In  the  present 
case  ...  we  exceed  both,  and  .  .  .  our  voice 
becomes  only  the  voice  of  power,  not  of 
reason." 

That,  Byrd  said,  has  often  been  the  hall- 
mark of  the  Warren  court:  "The  voice  of 
power,  not  of  reason." 

Byrd's  views  may  well  be  credited  to  his 
heritage  as  a  conservative  Virginia  Democrat. 
Indeed,  he  said: 

"As  a  Senator  from  the  state  of  Virginia, 
as  one  who  believes  deeply  in  the  funda- 
mental constitutional  principles  upon  which 
our  nation  was  founded  and  developed — and 
on  whloh  our  liberties  are  based — ^how  can 
I  vote  to  give  the  chief  Judgeship  to  one  who 
follows  a  policy  of  Judicial  oligarchy;  to  one 
who  espouses  a  philosophy  of  concentrating 
more  and  more  power  in  Washington,  when 
I  feel  that  the  great  future  danger  to  the 
liberties  of  our  people  Is  big  government?" 

But  there  is  no  hint  of  antl-Semttism  In 
his  position.  He  reminded  his  listeners  that 
as  a  young  newspaperman  in  Virginia  he  sup- 
ported the  nomination  of  Felix  Franlcfurtar, 
and  further  said: 

"I  believe  strongly  that  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  should  be  of  a  caliber  and  In 
the  tradition  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Louis  D.   Brandels,  Charles  Evans   Hughes, 


Ol 
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HarUn  FUke  Stone 
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THE  PAN  \MA  CANAL 
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There  being  no 


["Cadis  to  Cathay.' 
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Benjamin  B.  Cardoao 


President,  the  ques- 
of  the  Panama  Canal 
loom  before  lis  to  lay  as  great  as  ever 
before.  The  answei  s  to  this  complex  sit- 
uation are  not  eaiy  and  require  a  pro- 
found understand^  kg  of  the  history,  both 
diplomatic  and  sopial,  of  the  isthmian 
situation. 

In  this  vein,  I  \^ish  to  recommend  to 
Senators,  .and  othe  interested  persons  a 
book  tliajt.  has  net  ntly  been  released  in 
a  new  edition,  "Cac  is  to  Cathay,"  written 
by  Capt.  mies  P.  E  uVal,  Jr.  I  ask  unanl- 


a  review  of  this  book 


by  Brig.  Gen.  Janes  H.  Banville,  pub- 


iditlon  of  the  Retired 

n  the  RxcoRD. 

objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

|By  MUes  P.  DuVal,  Jr 


Publisher,  Oreenv  ood  Press,  New  Tork] 
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INTERSTATE  AJ  D 
WAYS     FEDERAL 
PAYMENTS 

Mr.   HANSEN.  Kir 
to  the  chagrin  of  o  Dcials 
the  adminlstratlor 


DEFENSE  HIGH- 
TRUST     FUND 


President,   much 

in  the  50  States. 

once  again  has  frozen 


Federal  trust  fimd  payments  to  the 
States  for  construction  of  the  National 
Sjrstem  of  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
ways. 

Since  this  is  not  the  first  time  the 
fimds  have  been  cut  off  without  warning 
or  valid  explanation,  officials  of  the  var- 
ious highway  departments  and  govern- 
ments in  the  States  might  well  have  an- 
ticipated the  Federal  Government's  most 
recent  move  in  this  area. 

Nevertheless,  each  time  a  freeze  on 
funds  has  been  ordered — this  most  recent 
instance  included — ^many  of  us  are  dis- 
mayed anew  that  the  executive  branch 
would  play  poUtics  with  a  vital  program 
that  was  clearly  intended,  by  its  very 
design,  to  be  immune  from  such  tactics. 

E^ach  time  the  word  comes  that  no 
more  bids  are  to  be  advertised  or  con- 
tracts let  for  federally-financed  high- 
way construction,  those  of  us  concerned 
with  the  completion  of  the  highway  sys- 
tem and  with  the  stability  of  State  econ- 
omies largely  dependent  on  the  well- 
being  of  the  construction  industry,  are 
forced  to  trot  out  the  old  arguments 
against  such  action. 

Even  though  these  arguments  have 
been  made  over  and  over,  they  remain 
valid  and  clearly  supported  by  the  in- 
tent and  purpose  of  the  law  which  gov- 
erns the  development  of  a  national  In- 
terstate and  defense  highway  system. 

Because  Congress  suited,  and  rightly 
so,  to  reduce  Federal  spending  by  $6 
billion  to  head  off  inflation  and  avert  a 
fiscal  crisis,  the  executive  branch  seems 
to  have  chosen  to  demonstrate  its  dis- 
like for  this  action  by  throwing  the  high- 
way program  into  a  state  of  chaos. 

We  who  voted  for  the  spending  cut  did 
so  with  the  clear  understanding  that  it 
would  affect  nearly  all  Government 
agencies  and  would  have  an  adverse  im- 
pact on  many  popular  programs. 

Cuts  that  must  be  imposed  in  order  to 
achieve  the  $6  billion  expenditure  reduc- 
tion are  bound  to  Inconvenience  many 
citizens  and  slow  down  or  stretch  out 
many  meritorious  programs. 

But  this  is  the  price  we  must  pay  to 
combat  inflation,  which  had  the  same 
effect  last  year  on  Wyoming  taxpayers 
as  would  have  resulted  if  an  additional 
5-percent  sales  tax  had  been  levied  on 
top  of  the  existing  3-percent  tax.  We  had 
to  stop  the  kind  of  inflation  that  strikes 
hardest  at  those  with  the  smallest  In- 
comes— those  who  receive  social  security 
benefits  or  retirement  funds,  and  who 
have  to  make  ends  meet  in  the  face  of 
higher  medical  expenses  and  the  higher 
cost  of  living. 

But  the  $6  billion  spending  cut  in  the 
•budgets  of  the  executive  agencies  has  no 
connection  with  the  freeze  on  highway 
funds,  because  the  highway  money  Is  not 
a  pATt  of  general  revenues  and  Is  not 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  spending 
cut  order. 

The  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956 
authorized  establishment  of  a  special 
trust  fund — the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
Government — consisting  solely  of  fees 
and  taxes  paid  by  highway  users. 

The  act  specifies  that  these  moneys 
cannot  be  used  by  the  Government  for 
any  other  purpose  or  program  than  the 
one  for  which  they  are  intended — the 
construction  of  a  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways. 


Thus,  the  administration's  claim  that 
the  withholding  of  some  $200  million  in 
highway  funds  will  help  achieve  the  goal 
of  reducing  spending  from  the  general 
fund  is  clearly  false. 

There  is  enough  money  In  the  fund  to 
pay  for  the  necessary  construction  to 
complete  the  planned  system  In  the  re- 
quired amount  of  time,  which  is  set  by 
law. 

When  Congress  passed  the  1956  law,  it 
contained  safeguards  to  see  that  the 
States  received  their  fair  entitlements, 
and  to  Insure  that  the  States  would  fulfill 
their  obligations  toward  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective of  completing  the  system. 

But  Congress  failed  to  foresee  that  the 
trust  fund  would  become  a  political  tool 
which  could  be  used  to  punish  Congress 
or  the  public  under  the  guise  of  reducing 
Federal  spending. 

Such  manipulation  of  these  trust 
moneys  as  has  occurred  too  regularly 
these  past  several  years  has  an  unfair 
and  adverse  impact  in  the  States,  where 
careful  long-range  planning  is  suddenly 
disrupted  by  the  fund  cuts. 

In  my  own  State  of  Wyoming,  five 
major  roadbullding  projects  which  have 
already  been  through  the  preliminan>- 
study  and  planning  processes,  are  In  a 
state  of  limbo  as  a  result  of  the  most 
recent  freeze. 

Some  $8  million  in  funds  for  Interstate 
Highway  construction  and  more  than  a 
million  dollars  for  primary  and  second- 
ary road  construction  is  involved  in  this 
freeze.  This,  of  course,  means  that  $8 
minion  to  be  paid  to  contractors,  who  in 
turn  pay  it  to  their  employees,  who  spend 
It  in  Wyoming,  Is  being  withheld  from 
my  State's  economy  with  serious  conse- 
quences. 

It  means  that  several  small  contract- 
ing firms  who  have  continuous  payments 
to  make  and  who  need  to  know  what  con- 
tracts they  will  be  working  on  in  advance 
are  faced  with  possible  bankruptcy. 

And  it  means  that  highway  planning 
and  construction  in  Wyoming  and  the 
rest  of  the  States  will  be  thrown  behind 
schedule,  making  it  more  and  more  un- 
likely the  national  S3rstem  will  be  com- 
pleted by  1972,  as  snecified  in  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  Senators  whose 
State  economies  and  construction  indus- 
tries are  also  adversely  affected  by  this 
move  to  Join  with  me  in  an  effort  to  per- 
suade the  administration  to  abandon  this 
false  attempt  at  economy  and  to  restore 
immediately  these  vitally  needed  funds 
to  the  States. 


CONNECTICUT  RIVER  PLAN 
PRAISED 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
released  a  report  that  recommends  the 
creation  of  a  125.000-acre  Connecticut 
River  Recreation  Area  to  stretch  from 
the  Canadian  border  to  Long  Island 
Soimd.  The  large  recreation  and  con- 
servation surea  will  include  land  under 
Federal,  State,  and  local  administration 
In  the  great  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
as  well  as  the  States  of  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Connecticut. 

The  rapid  Implementation  of  this 
Imaginative  study  will  protect  an  area 
rich  in  natural  beauty,  and  colorful  with 
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history.  For  instance,  the  area  will  in- 
clude Old  Port  No.  4,  in  Charlestown. 
N.H.,  where  Robert  Rogers,  leader  of  the 
famed  Roger's  Rangers,  ended  his  heroic 
fiight  from  marauding  Indians  in  1759. 
The  people  of  New  Hampshire,  under  the 
direction  of  the  New  Hampshire  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  are  now  restor- 
ing the  site  of  famous  Old  Fort  No.  4. 

An  editorial  published  in  today's  New 
York  Times  asks  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments concerned  set  to  work  on  imple- 
menting this  plan  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  editorial  also  mentions  that  the 
bold  plan  is  primarily  the  work  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicorrl.  The  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  report  is  the  product 
of  his  vision. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  18,  1968) 
The  Most  BEAtrmrrn.  Cesspool 

Long  regarded  as  among  the  world's  meet 
beautiful  rivers,  the  Connecticut  meanders 
400  miles  from  the  Canadian  border  to  Long 
Island  Sound  through  the  mountains  and 
plains,  fields,  forests  and  marshes  of  fo\ir 
New  England  statee.  But  this  scenic  setting — 
like  that  of  many  other  once-beautiful  New 
England  rivers,  such  as  the  Housatonic — Is 
Increasingly  threatened  by  encroaching  in- 
dustrial and  reeldentlal  growth.  The  river 
Itself  has  been  transformed  Into  a  foul 
sewer  — "the  world's  most  beautifully  land- 
scaped ceesixtol,"  as  one  aggrieved  New 
Englander  has  put  It. 

To  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley  and  to  develop  this  "main 
stream"  of  New  England  as  a  source  of  solace 
and  recreation  for  forty  million  Americans 
who  live  within  easy  reach  of  its  banks,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  has 
proposed  a  master  conservation  plan. 

The  plan  calls  for  creation  of  a  series  of 
Federal  and  state  parks  and  for  federally 
protected  open  spaces  nmnlng  through  all 
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four  states;  for  establishment  of  a  300-mlle 
Connecticut  Valley  Trail  for  hikers,  and  for 
designation  of  a  winding  tourway,  a  network 
of  existing  roads  crisscroesing  the  river  for  its 
entire  length. 

This  bold  scheme  to  save  a  lovely  river,  for 
which  Senator  Rlblcoff  of  Connecticut  and 
many  dedicated  private  individuals  and 
groups  have  labored,  depends  on  and  de- 
serves the  support  of  Federal,  state  and 
local  governments  and  private  landowners 
in  the  valley.  They  cannot  begin  too  soon 
to  work  together  to  make  its  recommenda- 
tions a  reality. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  237i.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Her- 
man J.  Lohmann; 

S.  2477.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Pang 
Luke  Cbiu; 

S.  260e.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  JuUo 
Epifanlo  Morera; 

S.  2706.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yung  Ran 
Kim: 

S.  2720.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Heng  Llong 
Thung; 

S.  2759.  An  act  conferring  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  S.  Sgt.  Ivan  Claus  King; 

S.  3024.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Richard 
Smith  (Noboru  Kawano) ; 

S.  J.  Res.  185.  Joint  resolution  to  grant  the 
status  of  pemuinent  residence  to  Maria  Mer- 
cedes Rlewerts; 

H.R.  8953.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
November  21,  1941  (55  Stat.  773),  providing, 
for  the  alteration,  reconstruction,  or  reloca- 
tion of  certain  highway  and  railroad  bridges 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority;  and 

H.R.  18763.  An  act  to  authorize  preschool 
and  early  education  programs  for  handi- 
capped children. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lution: 

S.  747.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Earl  C. 
Chamberlayne; 

S.  772.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Vloleta 
V.  Ortega  Brown; 

S.  905.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Theo- 
dore Nelson; 

S.  1327.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Samad 
Momtazee; 

S.  1354.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Bong 
Oh  Kim; 

S.  1470.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the  Ida 
group  of  mining  claims  In  Josephine  County, 
Oregon; 

S.  2250.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Hugo 
Vicente  Cartaya; 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  26  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  lliursday, 
September  19, 1968,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  18  <  legislative  day  of 
September  17) ,  1968: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
Parker  T.  Hart,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign  Service 
oflBcer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  vice  Lucius 
D.  BatUe. 

Angler  Blddle  Duke,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenli>oten- 
tlary  of  the  United  Statee  of  America  to 
Denmark. 
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POLICE  WIVES  UNITED  EXPRESS 
SUPPORT  OP  HM.  14430 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  vncnfXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  17,  1968 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  recently  received  a  letter  from 
an  organization  known  as  Police  Wives 
United,  expressing  solid  support  for  my 
bill  HJl.  14430,  to  establish  a  commis- 
sioner of  police  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  consolidate  the  five  separate  po- 
lice departments  now  operating  in  the 
I^rict  under  a  single  commissioner. 

Attached  to  the  letter  were  petitions 
signed  by  360  persons,  which  read: 

The  tmderslgned  petitioners  hereby  re- 
quest the  passage  of  H.R.  14430.  a  proposal 
sponsored  by  Representative  Joel  T.  Bbot- 
RHx,  regarding  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
missioner of  Police  for  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bla    and    the    consolidation    of    all    Dis- 


trict of  Columbia  Police  Departments  under 
this  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  the 
support  of  these  many  fine  citizens,  and 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  call  their 
support  for  my  legislation  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  letter  in  full, 
as  it  describes  the  difficulties  this  group 
is  having  in  making  its  campaign  known 
and  may  encourage  others  who  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  sign  their  petition 
to  make  their  support  for  this  measure 
known. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Lanham,  Md., 
August  1,  1968. 
Representative  Joel  T.  Bbotrill. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Rxfresentativx  Bbotkill:  We  en- 
close herewith  the  petitions  in  support  of 
HJl.  14430  in  the  hope  that  the  members  of 
the  House  District  Committee  can  under- 
stand the  difficult  situations  under  which 
these  petition  signatures  were  gathered. 


We  met  with  the  problem  of  lack  of  cooper- 
ation by  the  news  media  to  publicize  the  lo- 
cations where  the  petitions  were  available 
for  signature.  In  many  Instances  we  were  told 
that  "the  Issue  was  too  controversial  for 
public  service  announcements,  but  It  could 
be  handled  as  a  news  item."  After  releasing 
the  information  as  a  news  item  we  found,  as 
usual,  that  the  item  wasnt  "newsworthy- 
enough. 

Also,  understandably,  many  men  were  re- 
luctant to  let  their  wives  collect  petition 
signatures  In  the  Washington,  D.C,  area  for 
fear  of  their  safety.  We  feel  It  Is  essential  to 
Inform  you  that  the  response  from  the  peo- 
ple contacted  netted  almost  a  one-hundred 
percent  response.  Many  of  these  people  came 
forth  with  their  own  story  of  having  lived 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  having  to 
move  because  of  their  own  personal  fear  for 
life  and  property. 

There  are  still  petitions  due  to  be  mailed 
directly  to  your  office  from  various  other 
states.  Since  the  Nation's  Capital  belongs  to 
all  of  us  In  the  United  States,  we  should  all 
be  concerned  with  its  problems.  Thus,  we 
have  mailed  to  friends  and  relatives  copies  of 
this  petition  and  have  asked  their  support. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesdxiy,  Se  itember  18,  1968 

Mr.  COTTON.  M  r.  President,  nothing 
worries    the    congi  esslonal    committees 


agencies    concerned 
more  than  the  prob- 
beginning  to  mush- 
air  transport. 


Members  of  th !  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  and  oi  ir  colleagues  on  the 
House  side  are  ser  ously  concerned  with 
the  air  traffic  delays  being  expe- 
rienced at  every  najor  airport  in  this 
country.  They  are  only  the  beginning  of 
our  troubles  imles  we  undertake  a  tre- 
mendous amount  ( f  direct  action  in  not 
only  clearing  up  .he  present  problems 
but  in  anticipating  the  ones  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  tie  current  edition  of 
Look  magazine  cor  tains  a  most  illumin- 
ating interview  between  Najeeb  E. 
Halaby,  president  of  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  aid  Mr.  Ben  Kocivar, 
Look  senior  editor 

Mr.  Halaby,  as  n  lost  of  us  will  remem- 
ber, served  with  t  ■emendous  distinction 
during  the  Kenntdy  administration  as 
Federal  Aviation  Administrator.  Just  3 
years  ago  this  wee  c,  Mr.  Halaby  became 
a  senior  vice  pres  dent  of  Pan  Am  and 
last  May  was  ele<  ted  to  the  presidency 
of  that  pioneer  in  emational  air  carrier. 

Mr.  President,  :  have  read  with  great 
avidity  the  inter  lew  in  Look  between 
Mr.  Halaby  and  » ;r.  Kocivar  and  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  1  ascinated  with  the  fu- 
ture of  air  transp<  rtation  to  read  it  and 
to  take  encouragi  lent  In  that  aviation 
executives  like  Mr.  Halaby  are  doing 
some  long-range  t  jinking  with  solutions 
to  our  transijortat  on  problems  in  mind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle entlUed  "Sub  irays  in  the  Sky"  be 
printed  in  the  Rbc  >iu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

Nbxt:  Subv  ATS  in  tuk  Skt 
(By  B  >n  Kocivar) 

What's  coming  dp  in  air  transportation? 
By  1980.  we  will  h  ive  an  eight-hour  world. 
We  will  be  able  to  go  from  any  major  point 
on  the  earth's  surfa  ;e  to  any  other  major  city 
In  leas  than  eight  hours'  flying  time.  The 
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problem  will  be,  how  do  we  get  from  the  air- 
port to  where  we  are  really  going? 

Do  you  think  our  new  cities  will  grow  up 
around  airports?  It  has  already  happened  out 
at  Kennedy.  Inglewood  In  Los  Angeles,  which 
was  Just  bean  fields  thirty  years  ago,  Is  now 
a  major  metropolitan  center  within  Southern 
California. 

Today,  the  political,  financial  and  social 
problems  of  building  railroads,  monorails  or 
subways  across  cities  are  so  great  that  the 
only  practical  solution  Is  to  overfly  the  sur- 
face obstacles. 

Are  we  going  to  have  skies  full  of  hell- 
copters  going  from  airports  to  downtown 
areas?  There  will  be  a  much  greater  use  of 
the  sub-airspace,  the  airspace  below  fifteen 
hundred  feet  over  the  city.  Manhattan  has 
many  cubic  miles  of  airspace  not  presently 
utilized.  We're  going  to  have  "subways  In  the 
sky."  Tlils  wUl  mean  more  advanced  hell- 
copters  and  hlgh-llft,  flxed-wlng,  short,  steep 
ukeofT  and  landing  aircraft. 

There  will  be  an  aircraft  by  1980  that  we 
haven't  yet  commercially  seen.  It  will  take 
off  and  land  almost  vertically,  yet  be  quiet 
enough  to  be  acceptable.  Contrary  to  popular 
belief,  propeller-driven  arOL  [short  tokeoir 
and  landing  plane,  with  fixed  wing]  aircraft 
of  increased  size  can  be.  have  been.  buUt  that 
wlU  be  quieter  than  today's  relaUvely  quiet 
Twin  Otter. 

What  can  alleviate  the  noise  problem?  Let's 
call  It  the  anxiety  factor  rather  than  Just  the 
noise  problem.  Noise  generated  by  aircraft  is 
associated  with  fear  of  falling  objects.  The 
good  record  of  helicopter  operations  over  the 
last  thirty  years  tends  to  allay  some  of  the 
fear  that  the  thing  making  the  noise  will  faU 
on  you. 

Manhattan,  for  example.  Is  endowed  with 
heUport  and  sroLport  sites.  Bealdes  the  arrob 
runway  at  LaOuardla  Airport,  we've  IdenU- 
fled  at  least  ten  places  where  you  wUl  be  able 
to  land  or  take  off  without  creating  prob- 
lems. 

Will  helicopters  or  short  takeoff  and  land- 
ing airplanes  reduce  automobile  traffic?  I 
don't  think  that  the  helicopter  will  ever  re- 
place the  automobUe.  There  are  ninety-seven 
million  automobiles  In  the  United  States 
now.  By  the  year  2000.  we  may  have  three 
tlmee  as  many.  The  number  of  automobile* 
will  probably  Increase  because  of  apparent 
convenience,  regardless  of  what  kind  of  air 

vehicles  are  built.  

WlU  copters  from  airports  to  downtown 
faclUtlea  operate  along  fixed  routes?  Yes, 
along  multiple  tracks. 

How  close  to  each  other  will  they  fly? 
The  new  navigating  systems  will  permit  sep- 
aration at  speeds  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
an  hour  to  be  reduced  to  as  little  as  one  thou- 
sand feet. 

How  about  snowstorms,  hallstorma  or 
heavy  ralnfaU?  There  may  lie  certain  special 
circuitous  routes  for  very  bad  weather;  how- 
ever, we  expect  technological  advance  In 
zuivlgatlon  and  control  means  to  mlnlmlwi 
this. 

Metropolises  now  go  far  beyond  city  bound- 
aries. Win  adding  the  helicopter  and  high- 
speed airplane  enlarge  commtinltlea  even 
more  and  thereby  alleviate  the  crowding 
problem?  The  Regional  Plan  Association  for 
several  decades  has  been  working  on  a  region 
of  about  fifty  miles  radius  from  Times  Square 
rather  than  dty  limits  as  a  proper  area  for 
planning.  They  are  emphasising  that  the 
concentration  of  talent  and  opportunity  In 
the  center  of  the  big  cities  can  enhance  the 
quaUty  of  life  tremendously  If  we  plan  our 
building,  our  transportation  and  our  com- 
munlcaUons.  Referring  to  the  access  tree,  the 
roots  would  be  the  transportation,  the 
branches  would  be  the  working  area.  If  you 
cluster  these  sub-clUes  within  the  whole 
metropolitan  region  in  a  sensible  way,  we  can 
have  a  high-quality  life  grow  In  the  city. 

For  years,  the  Japanese,  the  French  and 
the  Oermans  have  run  trains  that  do  a  hun- 
dred mUes  an  hour.  Yet.  In  our  country,  it's 
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stUl  a  novelty  that  we  may  see  In  test  this 
year.  Is  this  competitive  to  your  metroplane 
concept?  I  don't  think  airmen  feel  hostility 
toward  other  modes.  We  are  more  Interested 
now  than  ever  In  having  high-speed  trains  for 
the  short  haul  to  and  from  airports  and  be- 
tween Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Kennedy 
Airport,  or  New  Haven  and  the  fourth  Jetport. 
All  of  these  and  others  need  high-speed  rail. 
The  technology  of  high-speed  railways  Is 
very  difficult.  You  have  to  have  a  precise, 
highly  controlled  roadbed.  The  first  experl- 
menta  ran  Into  serious  difficulties  when  two 
high-speed  trains  passed  each  other.  The 
shock  waves  were  so  great  that  windows  blew 
out.  In  Japan,  where  I've  ridden  the  Tokaldo 
Express  between  Tokyo  and  outlying  cities, 
the  train  has  to  slow  down  when  It  goes 
through  a  tunnel  because  the  airflow  Is  so 
disturbed. 

Cotild  this  be  solved  by  having  the  rails 
farther  apart,  pretty  much  the  way  we've  done 
with  the  superhighways  and  automobiles? 
That  could  be  a  very  expensive  undertaking 
The  Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority 
indicates  the  problem  la  solvable  with  the 
use  of  a  sealed-window  design. 

What  about  the  next  five  years?  The  two 
Important  developments  will  be  an  improved 
conventional  heUcopter  and  a  sroi.  plane 
that  will  carry  sixty  to  eighty  passengers  over 
very  short  routes.  This  will  be  an  evolution 
Of  today's  stol  plane.  For  example,  the  Twin 
Otter  with  eighteen  passengers  can  land  or 
takeoff  In  less  than  a  thousand  feet  and  is 
now  serving  many  cities. 

Do  you  see  any  alr-pollutlon  problems? 
Present  Jeto  supposedly  affect  weather  In 
certain  conditions.  I  would  guess  that,  to 
1976.  all  of  the  commercially  operated  metro- 
politan air  vehicles  would  pollute  the  air 
about  as  much  as  five  percent  of  the  surface 
vehicles  do.  If  you  coiUd  Just  get  five  percent 
of  the  surface  vehicles  off  the  streets,  or  get 
their  muffiers  and  engines  fixed.  It  would 
more  than  counteract  the  effect  of  air  ve- 
hicles. 

How  will  thU  Increased  air  traffic  affect 
small  aircraft?  It  wUl  deter  them  from  com- 
ing Into  the  BUb-alTspace  over  major  cities. 
They'd  have  to  have  special  equipment  and 
special  qualifications  to  navigate  through 
the  subways  In  the  sky.  Most  of  them  would 
simply  land  at  peripheral  alrporte  and  take 
the  metroplane  In. 

Win  all  this  new  airborne  traffic  Increase 
the  number  of  small  stol  airplanes? 
Definitely.  There  will  be  stol  taxis,  or 
metrocabs.  as  well  as  stol  buses.  The 
principal  deterrent  to  the  manufacturer  of 
STOL  planes  now  U  the  lack  of  sroLports; 
second  disincentive  is  the  lack  of  the  faa- 
approved  sroL-ways.  or  sub-airways;  and, 
finally,  there  are  no  FAA-approved  standards 
and  air-traffic  procedures  for  stol  aircraft 
and  stol  facilities. 

Are  the  slower  fiylng  stol  airplanes  safer 
than  other  small  planes?  The  main  thing  la 
their  ablUty  to  land  at  a  slow  speed  In  a  few 
hundred  feet.  The  DeHavlUand  Twin  Otter 
with  eighteen  people  on  board  can  be  landed 
at  a  speed  of  about  sixty  miles  an  hour.  The 
Hello  Cotirler,  a  smaller  machine,  could 
probably  touch  down  at  twenty-five  mUes  an 
hour.  That  slow  landing  speed  is  a  distinct 
safety  factor. 

As  we  have  Increased  our  mobility,  our 
crime  rate  at  almost  aU  levels  seems  to  have 
Increased.  Murderers  and  smugglers  now 
move  by  Jet.  and  this  has  brought  a  whole 
new  problem  for  law  enforcement.  Is  there 
going  to  be  more  crime?  I  think  that's  coin- 
cidental. I  dont  believe  that  mobility  breeds 
crime.  I  would  also  suggest  that  moot  of  the 
increase  m  crime  Is  occurring  within  city 
limlte  rather  than  between  cities.  Characters 
like  James  Bond  have  made  Intercontinental 
crime  fascinating,  and  airplanes  have  been 
used  as  part  of  crime.  As  example  Is  sky- 
Jacking.  ,_ 
Don't  you  think  James  Bond  has  only 
been  a  mirror  to  our  clviUaation?  I  dont 
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know.  Some  of  the  stories  themselves  have 
incited  crime.  Certainly,  the  skyjacking, 
where  a  criminal  takes  over  an  airplane 
by  holding  a  pilot  or  stewardess  hostage,  has 
increased.  This,  however,  has  been  almost 
entirely  related  to  the  Cuban  situation.  The 
most  popular  place  to  skyjack  a  plane  to 
is  Havana.  But  mobility  has  also  helped 
crime  prevention.  The  helicopter  Is  being 
used  throughout  the  nation  for  traffic  and 
even  in  the  apprehension  of  criminals. 

Technology  is  changing  more  rapidly  than 
our  sociology  and  as  a  result,  we  are,  I  think, 
going  to  have  to  reshape  some  of  our  political 
boundaries,  particularly  in  fire,  police,  and 
ambulance  work. 

I've  heard  criticism  that  airlines  like  to 
hold  on  to  the  profit-making  segmento  of  air 
transportation  and  turn  over  profitless 
segmente  to  public  tax  authorities.  Is  there 
any  pattern  to  this?  No.  I  think  that's  mainly 
talk  by  those  who  wring  their  hands  because 
they  have  to  serve  the  short,  lea*  profit- 
able routes  while  others  gamer  profits  on  the 
longer  ranges.  I  think  It's  really  more 
irritation  than  poUcy  formulation.  The  OlvU 
Aeronautics  Board  tries  ite  t>e8t  to  maintain 
a  balance. 

Don't  you  think  something  drastic  is  go- 
ing to  be  required  to  fill  those  new  airbus 
seats  and  keep  those  planes  going?  Some  form 
of  public  subsidy  on  air  travel?  No.  this  is 
not  desirable  or,  I  trust,  necessary.  With 
public  subsidy  comes  further  bureaucratic 
control,  and  there  Is  enough  regulation  now. 
Possibly  in  the  period  '60  to  '71  there  may  be 
excess  capacity,  where  demand  and  supply 
are  out  of  balance.  If  so.  we'll  Just  have  to 
work  through  that  as  we  have  past  prob- 
lems. 

WUl  a  great  Increase  in  air  freight  be  more 
important  than  flying  passengers?  I  dont 
think  that  In  the  near  future  the  return  from 
air  cargo  will  exceed  that  from  passenger 
service.  Over  the  last  third  of  this  century, 
when  we  have  larger  aircraft  of  a  million  to 
two  mllUon  pounds  in  weight,  perhaps  nu- 
clear-powered, the  cargo  volume  may  np- 
proach  or  surpass  the  passenger  vcduma. 

What  Is  the  preeent  status  of  the  American 
ssT?  ShoiUd  the  whole  thing  be  dropped? 
The  poUtlcs  surrounding  the  U.8.  sst  has 
been  confused  by  a  faUure  to  understand 
that  this  is  a  temporary  investment  by  the 
Government  In  a  project  that,  if  successful 
commercially,  will  pay  for  Itself.  The  main 
attack  has  been  by  those  who  feel  that  our 
first  urgency  for  Federal  Investment  is  in 
education,  housing,  renewal  of  our  cities. 
People  attack  the  war  in  Vietnam  for  the 
same  reason,  as  a  diversion  of  resources.  But 
In  the  case  of  the  supersonic  transport. 
Uncle  Sam,  like  many  wise  investors.  Is  put- 
ting In  venture  capital  to  get  a  project 
started  that  may  produce  a  big  return.  In 
compressing  the  globe  from  a  twenty-four- 
hour  world  to  an  elght-hour-world,  we  are 
making  more  people  mobile,  and  therefore 
widely  productive,  providing  greater  under- 
standing between  people.  Finally,  in  this 
one  project,  there  is  the  txitentlal  to  earn 
more  foreign  exchange  than  from  any  other 
project  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Is  the  supersonic-transport  program  an 
answer  to  our  slum  and  ghetto  problem  by 
offering  employment  opportunities  In  manu- 
facture, support,  maintenance  and  service? 
I'm  afraid  I  couldn't  make  that  vast  a  claim. 
I  can  say  that  the  manufacturers,  who  are 
spread  over  forty-eight  of  the  fifty  stetes. 
and  the  operators,  who  are  all  the  major  air- 
lines of  the  world,  axe  pressing  technology 
forward,  and  there  wlU  be  considerable  fall- 
out for  the  general  pubUc. 

The  same  companies  that  are  currently, 
or  In  the  future  wlU  be,  involved  In  devel- 
<9lng  and  producing  the  sax  are  now  making 
many  more  Jobs  available  to  the  hard-core 
unemployed,  v/stol  and  sst  aircraft  repre- 
sent technological  progress.  The  subway  in 
the  sky  and  the  sst  are  interrelated,  neces- 
sary steps  into  the  future. 
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RURAL-URBAN  BALANCE 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or  CALIFOXNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  18.  1968 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  our 
country  was  bom,  90  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple lived  in  rural  areas.  Today  70  per- 
cent of  all  Americans  live  on  less  than 
2  percent  of  the  land.  Over  600,000  peo- 
ple a  year  are  leaving  rural  areas  for 
overcrowded  urban  metropolitan  areas. 

Most  of  the  rural  exodus  is  generated 
by  the  deterioration  of  opportunities  in 
rural  America — and  the  resulting  hope 
for  better  opportunities  In  the  cities. 
However,  hopes  and  dreams  are  being 
submerged  beneath  a  concrete  morass. 
Instead  of  a  better  life  what  is  encoun- 
tered is  a  different  type  of  poverty  in 
overcrowded  depersonalized  cities  with 
substandard  housing,  polluted  air,  un- 
controlled crime,  congestion,  rundown 
schools,  with  resulting  discontent  and 
frustration.  People  arriving  in  urban 
areas  searching  for  a  better  life  usually 
find  their  hopes  shattered,  their  frustra- 
tions and  discontent  heightened.  We 
have  seen  the  fruits  of  this  discontent 
this  year  and  last. 

The  answer  commonly  given  is  to  im- 
prove our  urban  areas.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  they  must  be  renovated.  However, 
it  is  time  for  us  to  question  whether 
urban  areas  can  ever  catch  up  when 
thousands  of  people  every  year  are  ar- 
riving, adding  to  already  critical  prob- 
lems. In  view  of  this,  plus  the  increasing 
birth  rate  in  the  cities,  it  appears  un- 
likely that  public  and  private  efforts  can 
ever  be  si^COdent  to  adequately  deal  with 
urban  problems. 

What  is  needed  is  a  reversal  of  this 
population  trend.  Rural  America  offers  a 
viable  alternative  to  further  urban 
crowding.  We  must  begin  to  establish  a 
rural-urban  balance.  It  is  time  to  literally 
give  our  urban  areas  breathing  room.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this,  there  must  be 
a  concerted  effort  to  develop  our  rural 
communities — in  our  rural  areas.  Rural 
America  must  no  longer  be  a  forgotten 
land — a  land  to  be  from;  a  land  oL^ie- 
clining  economies,  a  low  level  of  limited 
job  opportunities  and  dwindling  local  tax 
bases.  Instead  it  must  become  a  land  of 
new  opportunities  and  progress. 

First,  we  must  improve  agricultural 
and  nonagricultural  job  opportunities. 
There  must  be  increased  public  and  pri- 
vate investment.  People  must  be  given 
encouragement  and  incentive  to  remain 
in  rural  areas.  Industry  must  be  encour- 
aged to  locate  In  rural  areas. 

I  am  cosponsoring  two  bills  designed 
to  develop  business  and  employment  op- 
portunities in  rural  areas,  smaller  cities, 
and  areas  of  unemployment  and  under- 
development. TTie  first  provides  certain 
preferences  for  prospective  Government 
contractors  in  such  cities  and  areas. 

This  legislation  pr<^x)ses  that  in  the 
awarding  of  a  Government  contract, 
credit  be  given  for  the  size  of  the  city  aa 
well  as  the  degree  of  emigration. 

First.  If  the  bid  received  is  from  a  city 
of  250,000  or  less,  a  1 -percent  credit  is 
given. 
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Second.  If  the  city  is  imder  100,000,  a 
2-percent  credit  is  given. 

Third.  If  the  city  is  under  50.000  popu- 
lation, a  3 -percent  credit  is  given. 

Fourth.  If  the  area  bidding  is  one 
where  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment exceeds  the  national  average  or 
where  serious  emigration  problems  exist, 
a  2 -percent  credit  would  be  given. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  deter- 
mine at  least  quarterly  those  areas  of 
serious  emigration. 

The  second  bill  provides  incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded 
Job-producing  industrial  and  commer- 
cial establishments  in  rural  areas.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  designate 
economically  deficient  rural  areas.  Busi- 
ness desiring  to  locate  in  these  areas  will 
be  able  to  receive  increased  tax  credit 
for  plant  investment,  accelerated  depre- 
ciation schedules  and  additional  wage 
deductions  for  low-income  workers  and 
training  assistance  for  new  employees. 
To  qualify  the  firm  must  show  that  it 
will  create  new  jobs  and  be  able  to  em- 
ploy low-income  labor  from  the  area. 
If  a  firm  meets  these  criteria  it  will  re- 
ceive the  following  tax  incentives: 

A  14-percent  investment  credit  on  ma- 
chinery instead  of  the  regular  7 -percent 
credit. 

A  7-percent  investment  credit  on  the 
cost  of  the  building.  An  accelerated 
depreciation  of  two-thirds  for  the  nor- 
mal life  of  the  machinery,  equipment, 
and  building. 

A  125-percent  reduction  for  wages 
paid  to  low-income  employees  for  a  3- 
year  period. 

Tliese  bills  would  discourage  further 
concentration  of  population  in  large 
crowded  metropolitan  areas  and  the 
intensification  of  presently  existing  ur- 
ban problems. 

I  feel  that  the  passage  of  these  bills 
would  help  to  encourage  a  national  policy 
of  urban-rural  l>alance. 

Rural  emigration  to  urban  areas  has 
created  a  crisis  for  each.  The  only  per- 
manent solution  Ues  in  a  reversal  of  our 
emigration  trend — a  trend  that  is  illogi- 
cal and  dangerous  imder  present  condi- 
tions. I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  act 
to  encourage  rural  residence,  £uid  strike 
at  the  heart  of  the  emigration  prob- 
lem— the  lack  of  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment in  nonfarm  production  and  serv- 
ices. I  feel  that  the  incentives  proposed 
in  these  bills  are  in  the  best  interest  of 
our  rural  community,  our  urban  areas, 
and  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  its 
future. 


DISCOMFORTING  REVIEW  OF  U.S. 
FOREIGN  POLICY 


HON.  MARK  0.  HATFIELD 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  September  18,  1968 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
month's  issue  of  Harper's  magazine  con- 
tains an  article  written  by  the  respected 
economist  and  foreign  affairs  analyst. 
Robert  L.  Hellbroner.  Professor  Heil- 
broner  presents  an  incisive — and  not  par- 
ticularly comforting — review  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  and  outlines  a  realistic  inter- 
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national  approach 
to  follow  In  a  revo 


trol.  And  we  must 
unhappy  fact  that 


for  cur  Oovemment 
uUonary  world.  I  bf- 


lleve  the  author  hi  s  presented  hia  Ylews 
very  convincingly;  and  whether  or  not 
Senators  agree  with  his  conclusions,  I 
think  they  will  fln  1  Prof esaor  Hellbron- 
er's  ideas  and  foricasts  provocative. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  prepare  our- 
selves for  several  d<  cades  of  international 
turmoil  and  politic  al  upheaval  which  we 
can  neither  preve;  it.  suppress,  nor  con- 
learn  to  live  with  the 
these  revolutions  will 


not  always  result  1 1  the  establishment  of 
democratic  govern  nents. 

I  recommend  "N  aking  a  Rational  For- 
eign Policy  Now"  to  anyone  who  feels 
that  the  present  U  S.  foreign  policy  is  in- 
adequate and  who  is  concerned  with  de- 
veloping more  rialistic  guidelines  to 
our  relationship  v  ith.  and  reactions  to, 
other  nations  and  their  policies. 

I  ask  unanimc  us  consent  that  Mr. 
H^IbnMer's  article  be  printed  in  the 


(By  Rober 
(NoTX. — Robert  L 


Rkcord. 

There  being  nc 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 
Making    a    Rational    PosnoN    Polict    Now 


objection,  the  article 
printed  in  the  Recokd, 


L.  Hellbroner) 
HeUbroner  has  written  a 
number  of  Influent!  al  booka.  Including  "The 
Worldly  Phlloeophe  a,"  '•The  Future  Aa  Hla- 
tory,"  and  "The  LI  oolts  of  American  Capi- 
talism." He  la  prof«  laor  of  economics  at  the 
Graduate  Faculty  if  the  New  School.  In 
World  War  n,  Idi  Hellbroner,  a  Harvard 
graduate,  served  ai  an  Army  Intelligence 
officer  In  the  Phllli  pines.  New  Guinea,  and 
Japan.) 

The  great  lesson  o  :  the  Vietnam  war  is  now 
clear.  It  Is  that  the  mightiest  nation  In  the 
world  has  not  been  ftble  to  defeat  the  forces 
of  revolutionary  nailonallsm  In  one  of  the 
smallest  nations  In  the  world.  We  may  even 
yet  work  out  the  1  ind  of  settlement  that 
will  enable  us  to  pre  claim  at  least  some  kind 
of  victory  In  the  s  iruggle  against  "aggres- 
sion," but  it  la  quite  plain  that  the  Unltsd 
States  has  lost  th«  war.  For  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  our  inte  Tentlon  In  Vietnam  was 
not  to  beat  a  natlc  oal  enemy — no  one  ever 
accused  North  Vletiam  of  threatening  our 
territorial  Integrity.  It  was  to  beat  a  revolu- 
tionary force,  to  del  tonstrate  beyond  a  doubt 
that  "wars  of  national  Uberatlon"  would 
end  In  disaster  for  the  revolutionaries. 

Now,  by  a  suprei  le  Irony,  we  have  shown 
Just  the  opposite.  F  )r  what  the  Vietnam  war 
has  revealed  above  a  .1  else  is  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  defeating  a  determined  national 
revolutionary  grou]).  Inevitably  this  miut 
both  encourage  the  rlae  of  such  groups  else- 
where and  dlscoura  ;e  our  own  future  will- 
ingness to  meet  tl  elr  force  with  counter- 
force.  Thus  If  the  F  tilllpplnes  explodes  In  an 
outraged  revolt,  as  teems  very  probable  In  a 
nation  where  half  he  customs  receipts  dis- 
appear between  the  dock  and  the  Treasury; 
or  if  guerrilla  warfa  re  on  a  large  scale  breaks 
out  again  In  Ouat(  mala,  as  seems  likely  In 
view  of  the  increaied  revolutionary  activity 
there;  or  If  India  dissolves  into  linguistic 
parte  and  these  p»rts  are  taken  over  by 
revolutionary  partus,  as  would  certainly  be 
the  case  in  some  ar  )as;  or  If  the  muted  civil 
war  in  Venezuela  o  ■  Colombia  or  Bolivia  or 
Northeast  Brazil  ag  aln  assumes  major  pro- 
portions, it  will  not  be  so  easy  for  the  United 
States  to  intervene  an  the  side  of  the  exist- 
ing governments.  F(  r  this  first  rule  of  Amer- 
ican politics  In  thcj  next  years  will  be:  No 
more  Vietnamat 

But  will  revolutionary  activity  break  out  In 
these  nations?  For  :  easons  that  I  shall  sjiell 
out  in  this  article,  I  think  It  extremely  likely, 
although  it  la  eaalv  to  indicate  the  broad 
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areas  where  revolution  impenda  rather  than 
the  individual  countries.  I  would  think  that 
by  the  year  3000  and  possibly  much  sooner, 
we  would  find  ravolutionary  governments  in- 
stalled, or  formidable  revolutionary  armies 
fighting,  in  most  of  Asia,  In  at  least  a  half- 
doaen  Latin-American  countries,  and  prob- 
ably In  a  fair  number  of  nations  In  West  and 
Central  Africa,  and  the  Near  East. 

The  prospect,  in  other  words,  la  one  o.t 
worldwide  upheaval  in  which,  retrospectively, 
the  Vietnam  war  wUl  have  been  only  the  fint 
successful  campaign.  If  this  prospect  comes 
about,  it  will  present  the  United  States  with 
the  gravest  challenge  of  Ita  national  exlat- 
ence.  It  would  entail  nothing  less  than  the 
risk  of  becoming  embroiled  In  Vietnam-like 
situations  In  many  countries  at  once.  If  It 
haa  proved  almost  unbearably  costly  to  wage 
war  against  revolutionary  nationalism  In  a 
nation  of  fifteen  million,  what  will  It  be  like 
trying  to  quell  the  forces  of  revolution  that 
can  call  on  the  human  resources  of  three 
continents? 

There  Is  no  more  pressing  requirement  for 
the  American  people  than  to  consider  what 
policies  their  nation  can  pursue  to  pass  safely 
through  this  unprecedentedly  dangerous  era. 
But  it  la  Uttle  use  seeking  to  articulate 
polldea  until  we  have  a  clear  Idea  of  what  It 
IS  that  we  are  up  against.  And  here  there  Is 
a  fundamental  lesson  that  has  yet  to  be 
learned  about  the  origins  of  the  revolution 
that  threatens  us. 

We  have  been  taught  that  the  ultimate 
cause  of  the  worldwide  threat  of  revolution 
Is  the  subversive  and  conspiratorial  activltlea 
of  communism.  Now,  although  these  activi- 
ties have  often  been  grossly  exaggerated,  they 
certainly  exist,  and  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
communist  maneuvering  can  be  discovered 
near  the  center  of  nearly  every  revolutionary 
situation.  Tet  to  blame  the  danger  of  these 
explosive  situations  themselves  on  the  pres- 
ence of  communists  Is  like  blaming  the  in- 
herent danger  In  a  huge  mass  of  exposed 
combustible  materials  on  the  possible  pres- 
ence of  arsonists.  The  revolutions  we  must 
come  to  terms  with  would  break  out  even  if 
cnmmunlam  aa  an  Idea  and  as  a  political  force 
disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  world  to- 
morrow. For  the  harsh  facta  we  have  yet  to 
acknowledge  are  these:  (1)  In  many  coun- 
tries o;  the  underdeveloped  world  only  revo- 
lutionary activity  will  rescue  the  populace 
from  its  unending  misery,  and  (2)  the  United 
States  has  consistently  opposed  the  kinds  of 
revolutionary  action  that  might  begin  such 
a  rescue  operation.  Thus  the  real  tragedy  of 
the  coming  decades  la  not  that  revolutionary 
action  will  be  necessary,  but  that  It  la  likely 
to  have  a  bitter  antl-Amerlcan  flavor  because 
of  our  unwillingness  to  allow  the  forces  of 
economic  development  to  take  their  essential 
course. 

Thla  la  an  aasertion  that  seems  to  fly  In 
the  face  of  the  facts.  No  government  among 
wealthy  nations  haa  tried  harder  to  promote 
economic  development  than  the  United 
States.  Our  foreign-aid  program  may  not  be 
very  large  In  relation  to  our  capabilities,  but 
It  towers  over  the  efforts  of  other  Western 
nations,  not  to  mention  those  of  Rusala. 
Moreover  the  struggle  for  economic  develop- 
ment has  captured  the  natural  sympathies  of 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans;  indeed,  the 
very  slogan  that  we  ourselves  have  coined  fot 
development — "the  revolution  of  riatng  ex- 
pectatlona" — conveys  in  itself  our  goodwill 
for  the  peoples  struggling  to  escape  from 
poverty. 

All  this  la  true.  But  the  problem  la  that 
few  Americans  underatand  what  the  process 
of  "economic  development"  entails,  or  what 
the  "revolution  of  rising  expectations"  really 
means.  To  most  of  us.  development  is  merely 
a  matter  of  money  with  which  we  aasume 
economic  advancement  la  bought.  Unfor- 
tunately, money  Is  the  last.  If  not  the  least, 
step  In  the  development  sequence.  For  the 
long  climb  out  of  backwardness  Is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  getting  "richer."  It  la  first  and 
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foremost  a  matter  of  changing  an  entire 
socl»ty  in  ways  that  must  go  to  the  roots  of 
Its  ordinary  life  and  that  are  bound  to  shake 
or  topple  Its  basic  structure  of  power  and 
prestige. 

Actually,  we  have  had  a  glimpse  of  the 
dlfflcultles  and  dangers  In  trying  to  Initiate 
"economic  developn»ent"  in  the  problems  we 
have  encountered  at  home  In  Harlem  or 
Watts.  We  have  learned,  for  example,  that 
an  enormous  gulf  must  be  bridged  between 
the  people  who  have  to  "develop"  and  those 
to  whom  the  guidance  of  development  is 
entrusted.  The  buslnees  and  government 
leaden  of  Caracaa  or  Rio  or  Calcutta  have 
little  or  no  contact  with  the  dirty,  ignorant, 
primitive  people  of  the  urban  and  rural  slums 
of  their  countries — In  which  live,  however, 
not  10  or  30  per  cent,  but  70  or  80  per  cent 
of  the  population.  In  turn,  the  inhabltanu 
of  the  villages  and  urban  slums  regard  the 
upper  classes  as  representatives  of  a  class 
whose  only  relation  with  themselves  has  been 
arrogant,  exploitative,  patronizing,  or  in- 
different. 

Second,  both  the  slum  and  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  smart  tinder  the  constraints  of 
absentee  domination.  We  know  of  the  resent- 
ment of  the  "radical"  Negro  against  white- 
owned  stores.  Far  greater  la  the  resentment 
of  the  radical  Asian,  African,  or  Latin  Amer- 
ican against  the  foreign  ownenhlp  of  the 
main  Instruments  of  production  In  his  coun- 
try— the  utilities,  the  manufacturing  plants, 
railroads,  plantations,  or  oU  fields.  To  be  sure. 
one  can  answer  that  the  supply  of  native 
entrepreneunhip  Is  small  and  that  these  for- 
eign companies  Introduce  capital  and  ex- 
pertise that  would  otherwise  be  lacking.  But 
they  Introduce  as  well  a  steady  drain  of 
earnings  out  of  the  country,  and  a  basic 
orientation  of  business  Interest  that  Is 
geared  at  least  as  much  to  the  needs  at  the 
corporate  home  office  as  to  the  requirements 
of  Its  host  nation. 

Last,  we  find  another  similarity  between 
ghetto  and  backward  land  that  may  help  us 
visualize  the  problems  of  economic  develop- 
ment. This  Is  the  population  problem  that 
cuts  away  at  both  milieux.  At  home  the  rolls 
of  relief  mount  steadily  as  the  city  poor 
produce  more  children  than  can  be  easily 
absorbed  into  society.  Abroad,  this  dispro- 
portion between  the  rate  of  production  of 
Impoverished  human  beings  and  their  social 
absorption  takes  on  nightmarish  dimensions. 
Each  year  we  have  watched  Asia,  the  Near 
East,  much  of  Africa  and  Latin  America  in 
a  race  between  survival  and  starvation — a 
race  that  haa  already  produced  a  devastating 
famine  in  India  two  yean  ago.  By  the  year 
2000  we  ahall  have  to  run  this  race  with 
twice  aa  many  human  beings,  and  even  with 
the  brlghteat  hopes  for  agricultural  improve- 
ment, no  one  can  face  that  prospect  with- 
out flinching.  President  Ayub  of  Pakistan  has 
put  the  threat  succinctly:  "In  ten  years' 
time,  human  beings  will  eat  human  beings  In 
Pakistan." 

TZN  thousand  a  DAT 

These  are  some  of  the  obstacles  to  eco- 
nomic development — obstacles  that  are  ob- 
scured behind  the  bright  slogan  of  "the  revo- 
lution of  rising  expectations."  They  make 
it  clear  that  much  more  is  needed  to  bring 
improvement  to  the  backward  areas  than 
money.  Just  as  much  more  is  needed  In  our 
slums.  At  home,  moreover,  we  are  dealing 
with  a  minority  that  is  in  some  kind  of  touch 
with  a  prevailing  culture  into  which  most  of 
Its  membera  would.  If  they  could,  gladly  en- 
ter. Abroad  we  are  dealing  with  an  Ingrown, 
suspicious  peasantry  that  has  little  or  no  un- 
dentandlng  or  acceptance  of  the  modem 
ways  that  produce  "loose"  women  and  "dis- 
respectful" chUdren  and  a  snubbing  dUre- 
gard  of  the  wisdom  of  the  village  eldera.  So, 
too,  at  home  we  have  an  upper  class  that. 
however  Insulated  from  the  slums,  does  not 
find  Its  social  position  fundamentally  In- 
compatible with  slum  clearance.  Abroad  the 
clearance  of  the  vast  rural  slums  requires 
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that  Its  beneficiaries — the  landed  ruling 
class — give  up  their  power  and  position  to 
another  ruling  group.  And  finally,  whereas 
the  population  problem  at  home  exacerbates 
the  problem  of  bringing  economic  improve- 
ment to  the  slum,  abroad  It  renders  this 
problem  unmanageable. 

Thus  although  Harlem  and  Watte  give  us 
some  Insights  Into  India  and  Brazil,  the 
problems  of  the  latter  are  a  thousandfold 
larger  and  more  Intractable  than  those  at 
home.  That  Is  why  the  changes  needed  to 
bring  development  to  the  backward  areas 
are  so  far-reaching  that  they  are  hard  to 
describe  as  "reforms."  Take,  for  example, 
the  question  of  land  reform — the  breakup  of 
the  vast  semi-feudal  land  holdings  that 
everyone.  Including  our  government,  recog- 
nizes as  incompatible  with  development.  In 
Latin  America,  according  to  Oscar  Delgado. 
an  official  in  the  Inter-American  Committee 
on  Agricultural  Development  In  Washington. 
"There  are  families  who  own  more  land  than 
Is  occupied  by  a  number  of  sovereign  states. 
.  .  .  Statistically  speaking.  Latin  America  has 
the  highest  index  of  concentrated  rural  prop- 
erty In  the  world." 

To  urge  land  "reform"  on  such  a  society  is 
tantamount  to  a  visitor  from  Man  urging 
stock  "reform"  on  us — telling  us  that  great 
social  benefits  would  accrue  from  breaking 
up  the  concentration  of  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  of  all  privately  owned  corporate 
stock  that  lies  In  the  hands  of  the  top  2  per 
cent  of  American  families.  With  how  much 
enthusiasm  would  such  a  proposal  be  re- 
ceived in  the  U.S.  and  with  bow  much  car- 
ried out?  Precisely  the  same  response  has 
greeted  other  propoeals  for  land  reform  in 
Latin  America. 

But  the  trouble  Is  not  wholly  that  of  upper 
classes  who  are  unwilling  to  change  the  so- 
cial system  on  which  their  power  and  pres- 
tige are  based.  There  are  other  nations  in  the 
world — India  is  of  course  the  prime  ex- 
ample— where  the  terrible  and  persisting  ab- 
sence of  necessary  social  change  comes  from 
the  Inability  of  mild  men  of  goodwill  to 
translate  good  Intentions  Into  effective  deeds. 
Somehow  a  squabbling  Congress,  a  nepo- 
tistlc  bureaucracy,  and  an  overpowering  at- 
mosphere of  futility  have  smothered  every 
Impetus  to  change,  so  that  despite  the  In- 
telligence and  humane  aspirations  of  the  na- 
tional leadership,  we  look  with  horror  at  the 
spectacle  of  the  rotting  poor  who  somehow 
cannot  be  housed  or  fed  or  put  to  work;  at 
the  world's  largest  collection  of  cattle,  roam- 
ing through  the  country  as  an  untouchable 
symbol  of  holiness  and  active  agent  of  fam- 
ine; at  tens  of  thousands  of  still  Isolated 
lillages  where  tens  of  millions  of  women 
remain  In  Ignorance  or  fear  of  birth  control. 

It  would  be  cruelly  wrong  to  suggest  that 
no  progress  has  been  made  in  the  underde- 
veloped world.  Compared  with  the  past,  giant 
strides  have  been  taken.  In  Asia  and  Africa, 
millions  of  persons  who,  had  you  asked  them 
to  identify  themselves  a  generation  ago 
would  have  answered  that  they  were  so  and 
so  of  such  and  such  village,  now  answer  that 
they  are  Pakistani,  or  Algerian,  or  whatever: 
the  dangerous  but  necessary  Infection  of 
self-conscious  nationalism  has  become  vir- 
tually pandemic.  So.  too.  stirrings  of  modern- 
ization have  made  their  way  Into  the  remote 
hamlets  of  Asia  and  Latin  America  alike:  ra- 
dios bring  news  of  events  in  the  capital  city 
and  the  outer  world;  the  cinema  stlre  Imagi- 
nations; vlsltora  from  the  cities  bring  new 
seeds  which,  cautiously  tried,  often  bring 
better  crops;  there  Is  talk  of  a  school;  a 
road  Is  Improved;  an  Irrigation  dam  Is  buUt. 

These  changes  are  Important  and  cumula- 
tive, but  they  must  not  be  magnified  out  of 
proportion.  Flnt,  were  there  no  such 
changes,  the  Malthuslan  dilemma  would  by 
now  have  pushed  even  more  millions  below 
the  starvation  line  (as  it  is.  an  estimated 
10.000  people  a  day  die  of  malnutrition  in 
the  underdeveloped  areas).  Second,  the  sum 
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total  of  all  these  changes  has  not  been 
enough  to  accelerate  the  rate  of  economic 
growth.  In  Latin  America  as  a  whole,  gross 
national  product  has  grown  by  a  smaller  per- 
centage in  each  successive  five-year  period 
between  1960  and  1065.  Virtually  nowhere  in 
Asia  or  the  Near  East  or  Africa  does  output 
per  capita  show  a  strong  steady  upward 
trend.*  And  last  and  most  important  of  all. 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  people  them- 
selves have  t)een  roused  from  their  torpor,  no 
release  of  energies  from  the  great  stagnant 
reservoir  of  humanity  that  is  the  basic  re- 
pository of  backwardness  itself. 

Instead  what  we  see  in  virtually  every  cor- 
ner of  the  underdeveloped  world  Is  a  terrible 
changelessness  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
affect.  What  we  call  "economic  development" 
Is  In  truth  Uttle  more  that  a  holding  action 
that  has  succeeded  only  in  building  up  the 
dikes  Just  enough  to  keep  the  mounting  pop- 
ulation from  washing  away  everything,  not  a 
movement  that  has  invested  life  with  a  new 
quality.  Change,  insofar  as  it  Is  being  intro- 
duced, comes  at  a  pace  that  is  discouraging 
even  to  the  most  dedicated  enthusiast.  Thus 
we  no  longer  hear  the  trumpets  sound  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  or  the  U.N.  Devel- 
opment Decade.  The  outlook  Is  for  a  con- 
tinuation, no  doubt  with  some  small  Im- 
provements, of  the  prevailing  misery,  filth, 
ill-health,  and  hunger  for  as  long  ahead  as 
we  can  see. 

This  Is  not  a  "pessimistic"  esthnate.  To  be 
pessimistic  would  be  to  suggest  a  worsening 
of  current  trends — a  cut  In  foreign  aid,  a 
petering  out  of  the  few  birth-control  pro- 
grams that  have  begun,  a  collapse  of  foreign 
or  domestic  Investment  in  the  underde- 
veloped world  because  of  growing  unrest 
there,  a  deterioration  rather  than  an  Im- 
provement In  the  caliber  of  governments. 
An  optimlstc  appraisal  would  assume  the 
contrary  of  these  things.  A  realistic  appraisal, 
I  thlnlc,  assumes  that  matters  will  go  on 
much  as  they  have  gone  on — a  forecast  that 
offere  little  r(x>m  for  rising  expectations  on 
our  part. 

To  this  general  outlook  for  a  continuation 
of  the  prevailing  hopelessness  of  the  back- 
ward world  we  must  now  add  one  final,  all- 
imi>ortant  exception.  It  is  that  the  sapping 
inertia  of  the  underlying  populace  has  been 
overcome  within  the  last  half-century  In  a 
very  few  nations. 

One  of  these  is  of  course  Russia,  whose 
leap  Into  modernity  has  been  the  most 
extraordinarily  rapid  social  transformation 
In  history.  Another,  still  more  striking.  Is 
China.  Even  more  hopeless,  corrupt,  and 
miserable  than  Russia,  China  was  the  source 
of  endless  horror  stories  of  peasants  eating 
mud  when  the  crope  failed,  of  the  sale  of 
daughtera  Into  prostitution  to  ward  off 
starvation,  of  the  subhuman  degradatJon 
of  the  "coolie,"  the  ricksha  boy.  the  city 
homeless  CThlna,  In  a  word,  was  like  India. 
But  that  too  has  changed.  In  China,  we  no 
longer  find  the  homeless  on  the  street,  or 
forced  prostitution,  or  children  deliberately 
mutilated  to  become  appealing  beggare,  al- 
though we  still  find  all  of  these  things  In 
India.  Nor  do  we  find  corruption   In   gov- 


*But  what  about  the  fabulous  new  agri- 
cultural techniques,  such  as  the  new  seeds 
that  yield  up  to  tvrtce  the  weight  of  output 
of  present  varieties?  Our  eager  endorsement 
of  technology  as  the  cure  for  underdevelop- 
ment reveals  all  too  clearly  our  failure  to  un- 
deratand the  social  environment  in  which  the 
procees  of  change  takes  place.  For  the  new 
seeds  (In  India  and  South  America)  are  fint 
used  by  the  richer  peasants.  The  poorer  ones 
cannot  afford  to  experiment  for  fear  of 
starvation  If  the  seed  falls,  or  simply  because, 
being  poor,  they  are  least  "ready"  for  change. 
As  a  result  the  disparity  in  income  between 
the  upper  stratum  of  peasants  and  the  lowest 
widens.  There  Is  more  food — but  there  Is  also 
more  social  misery. 
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emment,  or  an  inabUity  to  distribute  food 
supplies  in  bad  times  so  as  to  provide  a 
fair  ration  for  all.  More  significant,  we  see 
an  all-Important  redirection  of  Chinese  life 
away  from  the  endlessly  static  pcwt  to  a  new 
future — a  redirection  nowhere  more  dra- 
matically expressed  than  in  the  spectacle  of 
the  youthful  Red  Guards  indulging  in  the 
heretofore  unthinkable  action  of  defying 
their  elders.  To  be  sure,  as  the  Red  Guard 
also  symbolizes.  China  is  a  nation  in  a 
paroxysm  of  change  that  has  brought  much 
that  Is  ugly,  cruel,  and  mean.  And  yet,  before 
we  condemn  It  for  its  very  obvious  evils,  let 
every  reader  ask  himself  into  which  society 
he  would  take  his  chances  as  an  anonymous 
human  being  today — India  or  China? 

Last,  there  is  the  case  of  Cuba,  never  so 
impoverished  as  the  other  two,  but  also 
afflicted  with  the  curses  of  underdevelop- 
ment In  an  uneducated  rural  proletariat  and 
a  corrupt  city  once.  Every  report  from  Cuba 
emphasizes  that  a  tremendous  effort  is  being 
made  to  eradicate  these  ills.  Gambling  and 
prostitution  have  disappeared  in  Havana. 
A  great  effort  is  being  made  in  the  country- 
side to  bring  education  and  agricultural  re- 
form. And  if  we  may  believe  the  testimony 
of  articles  both  In  iMok  Magazine  and  In 
the  New  York  Times,  a  new  and  genuine 
spirit  of  idealism  and  endeavor  Is  to  be 
found  among  the  young. 

I  do  not  wish  to  rhapsodize  over  these 
countries  in  which  life  is  still  hard  and 
harsh,  and  if  one  Is  an  Intellectual,  often 
Impossibly  demeaning.  Nor  should  one  slight 
the  Important  fact  that  China  has  not 
tackled  its  population  problem  and  that 
Cuba  has  not  yet  built  a  well-functioning 
economy.  Both  nations  may  fall  to  bring 
about  economic  growth.  Yet  I  would  insist 
on  one  central  achievement  whose  impor- 
tance It  is  Impossible  to  overstate.  It  Is  that 
these  nations  have  succeeded  in  touching 
and  bringing  to  life  the  deadened  humanity 
that  is  the  despair  of  the  underdeveloped 
world.  Even  if  they  fall  now,  they  have 
opened  the  way  for  a  future  assault  that 
can  succeed.  One  may  fault  the  ccmimunist 
nations  on  many  grounds,  not  least  that  of 
morality — and  on  that  score  I  will  have  more 
to  say  later — but  one  must  also  admit  that 
they  have  brought  hope,  enthusiasm,  and 
effort  to  the  common  people  of  their  lands. 
Of  how  many  other  backward  nations  can 
this  be  said? 

IS    COMMUNISM    TRE    ANSWER? 

Does  this  Imply  that  only  a  communist 
government  can  bring  about  the  revolution 
of  rising  expectations  that  Is  Indeed  the 
foundation  on  which  development  must 
rest? 

This  Is  not  the  conclusion  I  wish  to  urge. 
There  are  also  a  few  noncommunist — al- 
though, please  note,  revolution-based — 
countries,  Turkey  and  Mexico  In  particular, 
where  at  least  the  beginnings  of  a  mass 
awakemng  have  been  carried  out.  Thus  It 
is  not  communism,  either  as  a  system  of 
philosophy  or  as  a  particular  party,  that 
makes  the  crucial  difference,  but  a  political 
movement  that  has  the  courage,  conviction, 
and  ruthless  energy  to  carry  through  a  pro- 
gram of  modernization  from  top  to  bottom. 

What  Is  the  galvanic  force  of  such  a  move- 
ment? It  lies  first  In  the  overthrow  of  an 
existing  regime  that  is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  change  the  social  order  on  which  it  rests. 
But  that  is  only  the  Initial  stage  In  a  devel- 
opmental revolution,  as  contrasted  with  a 
purely  political  one.  Next,  such  a  movement 
must  move  wl«i  the  full  power  of  an  au- 
thoritarian will  to  Impose  a  program  of 
change — often  unwanted  change — upon  the 
very  people  In  whose  name  the  revolution 
has  been  waged— the  underlying  peasantry. 
Finally,  It  must  bring  to  bear  whatever  eco- 
nomic compulsion  Is  needed  to  mount  the 
massive  redeployments  and  concentrations 
of  labor  that  will  be  needed  to  move  the 
economy  off  dead  center. 
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not  Inatrumenta  a 
pulae,   for   there 
neither  one  permlti 


In  thla  painful  ]  n>e«H,  the  spnad  utA 
degree  of  develofim  nt  th«t  can  be  eooom- 
pllahed  depend  Terj  largely  on  the  wUllng- 
BflM  and  ability  of  tl  te  revolutionary  group  to 
praH  rtientleaaly  fcr  change.  It  la  for  thla 
leaaon  that  democ^y  and  oapitaliam  are 
the  revolutionary  Im- 
oertaln  ohangea  that 
even  when  they  are  ea- 


ttal  for  modemli  atlon.  Tor  Instance,  our 
own  national  goal  of  racial  equality— 
a  change  that  mlgl  t  be  regarded  aa  part  of 
our  own  modemlaa  tlon — haa  been  aerloualy 
Impeded  by  the  de  nocratlc  proceaa  of  con- 
sulting the  will  at  the  majority.  How  fast 
can  one  bring  equal  ty  when  large  numbers — 
perhaps  even  majorl  tlee — do  not  wish  to  have 
It  brought?  So,  too}  oxir  aMUty  to  rase  and 
la  crippled  by  our  In- 
on  a  market  mechanism 


rebuild   the  slums 
slstence  on  relying 


and  on  deferring  t  >  prerogatives  of  private 


property,   with   tb< 
newal  has  come  to 


Thua    revolution 


result   that   urban   re- 
a  virtual  halt.  It  la  not 


surprising,  then,  tl  lat  revolutionary  partlea, 
facing  emergencies  of  far  greater  serlousnees 
than  anything  we  nust  deal  with  at  home, 
utUlBe  authority  ai  d  command,  and  do  not 
bRx*  democratic  ^asent  or  rely  on  martet 
Ittcentlv 
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authorltarlanlam,    and 


collectlvlam  are  oft  tn  the  only  Inatrumenta 
by  which  essentia:  social  changes  can  be 
made.  But  having  s  ated  this  as  a  generaliza- 
tion, let  lis  now  mi  idlf y  and  soften  the  case 
aa  It  applies  to  mar  y  individual  nations.  One 
need  hardly  say,  fo  '  Instance,  that  the  prog- 
nosis for  revolution  ury  change  does  not  apply 
to  Europe,  where  ei  mmunlsm  Is  an  agent  not 
at  all  for  modernb  atlon  but  rather  for  po- 
litical retrogresaloi .  But  even  in  the  back- 
ward world  It  woiMd  be  wrong  to  deny  the 
poealblllty  of  a  mom  gradual  and  less  trau- 
matic evolution  in  some  Instances.  In  Africa, 
for  example,  many  aew  nations  are  now  un- 
dergoing the  first  Mala  of  nationhood,  in- 
cluding above  all  1  bat  of  creating  national 
consciousness  and  1  >yaltles  where  only  tribal 
affiliations  existed  before.  These  countries 
may  experience  tbel  r  share  of  coups  and  tur- 
moil, but  It  Is  vmll  Icely  that  they  will  con- 
stitute fertile  groui  d  for  mass  revolutionary 
activity  until  a  gen  line  national  community 
haa  been  forged.  A  id  perhaps  by  that  time 
a  workable  "Africa  a  socialism"  will  psnnlt 
the  rigors  of  a  revolutionary  movement  to 
be  by-passed. 

In  Latin  Amerlc  i  the  situation  la  much 
more  revolutlon-pr  me,  but  even  here  some 
important  nations  may  carry  out  their  In- 
ternal transformations  without  wholeeale 
revolution.  Argentli  a,  with  its  relatively  high 
standard  of  living  i  sd  its  low  rate  of  popu- 
lation growth  ma;  be  one  such:  Chile — 
provided  that  the  i  eforms  of  President  Frel 
are  not  blocked  by  the  landboldlng  and  for- 
eign Interests — Is  az  other.  As  we  have  already 
said,  Mexico,  with  a  bloody  revolution  of 
national  Identity  aid  foreign  expropriation 
behind  It,  shoxild  >e  a  third.  In  Asia,  the 
long-run  outlook  is  perhaps  least  propitious 
of  all,  and  yet  even  here  a  few  nations  may 
bring  development  o  pass  without  resort  to 
violent  upheavals.  Moreover,  even  In  these 
moat  labile  areas,  11  la  unlikely  that  revolu- 
tion Impends  imm  idlately.  The  Incumbent 
governments  In  La  In  America  have  strong 
military  forces  at  their  disposal  (and  are 
using  them):  the  peasants  in  Asia  are  as 
yet  largely  unorgan  zed  and  i^Mthetlc.  Hence 
the  outlook  Is  not  For  uprisings  everywhere, 
but  for  a  gradual  y  mounting  preaaure,  a 
growing  instability  as  the  combination  of 
weak  and  inept  go'  emments  and  canceroiu 
population  growth  works  Its  fatal  results. 

nnally,  taking  tli »  world  as  a  whole  there 
la  always  the  poaalt  Ulty  that  a  heroic  effort 
to  bring  birth  cont  rol  to  the  maaaes,  espe- 
cially through  the  ise  of  the  plastic  intra- 
uterine device,  mlgit  slow  down  the  Mal- 
thuslan  timetable  si  ifflciently  to  allow  slower 
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processes  of  change  to  work  their  way.  Yet 
reallam  tells  us  that  such  a  program  will 
take  decades  to  carry  out;  97  per  cent  of  the 
world's  women  do  not  use  the  plU  or  the 
plaatlc  Insert. 

Last,  when  revolution  comes,  the  leader- 
ship may  spring  from  many  sources  other 
than  Communist  party  membership.  Angry 
and  dlalllusloned  army  offloers,  idealistic 
mlddle-olaaa  Intellectuals,  even  peasant  guer- 
rilla leaders  may  provide  the  nuclei  that  seed 
the  clouds  of  potential  disaffection.  A  move- 
ment that  begins  as  a  mere  palace  coup  may 
find  itself  carried  on  Its  own  momentum 
Into  a  revolutionary  trajectory.  Thus  revolu- 
tion and  commvmlsm  are  by  no  means  syn- 
onymoiu  although  It  Is  undeniably  true  that 
communists  are  working  for  and  eager  to 
lead  a  revolutionary  thrust. 

Whatever  the  leadership,  however.  It  Is 
clear  that  some  sort  of  authoritarian  nation- 
alist socialism  will  be  the  vehicle  of  change. 
Whether  or  not  this  socialism  will  become 
commxinist — that  Is.  whether  it  will  accept 
the  dogmaa  and  doetrlnea  of  Marxism  and 
lifft^iMw  or  seek  active  alliance  with  Russia 
and  China— depends  on  many  events  Internal 
and  external  to  the  nation  in  question  (in- 
cluding our  own  actions).  The  nationalism 
that  la  so  powerful  a  motive  force  in  revo- 
lutions tends  to  drive  the  leadership  away 
from  f>r>rTM""<»rn  because  of  Its  danger  of 
vassalage  to  a  great  state:  the  need  for  moral 
support  and  technical  advice  may  drive  It 
toward  accepting  or  concocting  some  version 
of  the  communist  catechism. 

But  It  Is  important  to  reallae  that  we 
should  not  expect  the  attitude  of  a  non- 
communlst  revolutionary  regime  toward  the 
United  States  to  be  very  different  from  that 
of  a  communist  one.  For  it  Is  the  unhappy 
fact  that  the  United  States  In  recent  years 
has  thrown  its  support  against  all  revolu- 
tions and  provided  Its  backing  for  all  groups 
that  have  opposed  revolutions,  regardless  of 
the  merits  of  the  one  or  the  demerits  of  the 
other — the  scandal  of  our  Dominican  Inva- 
sion, our  Guatemalan  "success,"  and  our 
Cuban  "failure,"  our  backing  of  the  militar- 
ist Branco  In  Brazil,  and  now  our  interven- 
tion m  Vietnam  all  being  Instances  In  point. 
In  the  essential  process  of  social  surgery  that 
must  be  performed  if  many  backward  na- 
tions are  to  be  brought  to  life,  it  is  the 
United  States — for  good  reasons  or  bad — that 
delays  the  necessary  stroke  of  the  blade. 
That  is  why  the  revolution  of  economic  de- 
velopment must  become  an  anti-American 
revolution  unless  the  United  SUtes  changes 
Its  ways. 

IN  PLACK  or  roarxxsa  amxeica 

But  how  to  change  our  ways?  How  to  cope 
with  the  forces  of  economic  development? 
To  date  we  have  lived  with  it  in  a  curiously 
schizophrenic  way.  On  the  one  hand  we  have 
been  the  leading  agent  of  international  as- 
sistance through  AID,  the  Peace  Corps,  Food 
for  Peace,  etc.  On  the  other  hand  we  have 
been  the  leader  of  the  antirevolutlonary 
forces  of  the  world. 

We  have  not,  of  course,  meant  to  be  schizo- 
phrenic. The  possible  connection  between 
revolution  and  development  has  never  been 
pointed  out  to  us,  particularly  since  the 
modernizing  efforts  of  communism  have  been 
obscured  by  our  steady  emphasis  on  Its  re- 
pressive elements.  Nor  have  we  meant  to 
oppose  development  in  backing  rlghtwlng  or 
center  governments  of  Latin  America  or  Asia. 
We  continue  to  believe  that  development 
can  take  place  gradually  and  peaceably, 
preferably  with  governments  that  "under- 
stand" the  needs  of  the  American  business 
community.  Hence  our  schizophrenia  has  ul- 
timately been  the  price  of  self-deception  of 
unwillingness  to  confront  the  demanding 
process  of  development  fearlessly  or  to 
acknowledge  the  Inadequacies  of  our  client 
governments  to  initiate  deep  and  rapid  social 
change.  But  now,  if  my  prognosis  Is  correct, 
this  self-deception  will  be  increasingly  dlfll- 
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cult  to  practice.  As  the  pressures  of  revolu- 
tionary change  build  up,  partly  as  a  result 
of  the  bankruptcy  of  American  policy  in  Viet- 
nam, we  shall  have  to  face  more  squarely 
the  harsh  calculus  of  the  developmental 
process.  Indeed,  the  rise  of  the  development 
revolution  will  force  us  to  choose  among  one 
of  three  policies  for  the  future. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  continuation  of  our 
present  policy.  This  will  commit  us  to  deter- 
mined antirevolutlonary  activity,  both  polit- 
ical and  military,  wherever  radical  elements 
threaten  to  overthrow  existing  governments. 
I  win  not  argue  the  consequences  of  this 
policy  except  to  point  out  again  that  it  rep- 
resents the  likelihood  of  a  succession  of  Viet- 
nam wars  for  the  indefinite  future. 

An  imaginable  alternative  Is  a  volte-face  in 
policy  that  would  turn  us  away  from  all  con- 
tact with  the  underdeveloped  world.  This 
would  entail  the  creation  of  a  fortress  Amer- 
ica, without  diplomatic  or  economic — or  di- 
rect military— contact  with  any  revolution- 
ary nations,  defensively  turned  away  from 
the  inimical  changes  taking  place  In  the 
underdeveloped  continents.  In  the  end  this 
may  be  a  policy  to  which  we  are  forced  to 
retreat,  but  it  presents  obvious  dangers  to 
the  United  States.  An  isolationist  America, 
at  bay  in  a  revolutionary  world,  would  bring 
forth  the  worst  tendencies  in  this  country, 
encouraging  every  superpatrlot.  fanning  the 
fires  of  stisplclon  and  fancied  subversion,  and 
submerging  the  humanitarian  Impulses  that 
are  the  best  side  of  the  American  national 
character. 

The  third  policy  Is  by  far  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  pursue,  but  is  ultimately  the  only 
constructive  course  to  follow.  It  is  a  policy 
of  neutrality  toward  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment— a  neutrality  that  ceases  to  oppose  all 
revolutions  as  such,  although  not  ceasing 
to  differentiate  between  revolutionary  re- 
gimes that  we  can  actively  support  and  those 
that  we  cannot.  Such  a  policy  does  not  ask 
us  to  endorse  regimes  that  are  bitterly  antl- 
Amerlcan  In  utterance  or  intolerable  in  be- 
havior, nor  does  it  prevent  the  political  and 
military  support  of  conservative  government 
regimes  threatened  by  subversion  or  submer- 
sion from  neighboring  states,  provided  that 
these  governments  have  the  support  of  their 
people  as  a  whole. 

But  it  would  force  us  to  change  our  present 
attitudes  and  actions  in  several  regards.  First 
it  would  call  for  an  immediate  halt  to  mili- 
tary aid  to  reactionary  regimes  and  for  a  ces- 
sation of  clandestine  activity  against  revo- 
lutionary movements.  Second,  it  would  re- 
quire an  acceptance  of  some  form  of  revolu- 
tionary nationalist  socialism  as  the  political 
and  economic  order  most  suited  to  guide 
many  developing  nations  in  their  desper- 
ately hard  Initial  stages  of  change.  Third,  it 
would  permit  the  continuation  of  humani- 
tarian programs  of  food  and  medical  aid.  as 
well  as  technical  assistance  of  a  nonmllltarr 
klnd.  for  all  governments,  revolutionary  or 
not,  provided  that  reasonable  standards  of 
international  behavior  were  met. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  problems  of  steer- 
ing such  a  oourae — of  determining  which 
revolutionary  governments  were  acceptable 
and  which  governments  under  pressure  war- 
ranted our  support.  But  these  problems 
would  oertalnly  be  less  than  those  encoun- 
tered under  a  policy  that  recognized  no  revo- 
lutionary governments  and  that  supported 
all  antirevolutlonary  ones.  Indeed,  if  such  a 
pragmatic  and  nonlnterventlonlst  policy 
oould  be  pursued  in  the  future,  a  kind  of  vic- 
tory could  yet  be  snatched  from  the  other- 
wise pointless  and  hideous  sacrifices  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  For  then  it  oould  be  said  some 
day  that  this  war  was  for  American  foreign 
poUoy  what  the  Oreat  Depression  was  for 
domeetle  policy. 

However  difficult  to  carry  out  abroad,  the 
real  dlfflcultles  of  such  a  policy  of  neutrality 
are  apt  to  be  encountered  at  home.  For  m 
olianglng  our  stance  from  one  of  belligerent 
opposition  to  one  of  neutrality,  recognition. 
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and  selective  aid,  we  would  be  sure  to  hear 
two  frightening  accusations  from  many 
groups  in  America. 

The  first  of  these  would  be  that  we  were 
aiding  and  abetting  an  international  aggres- 
sive movement  whose  rise  would  eventually 
mgulf  us.  n^ghtening  though  it  is,  the  ac- 
cusation oould  be  answered  with  some  degree 
of  asBuranoe.  For  one  thing,  the  alternative- 
military  action  abroad — has  been  revealed 
by  the  Vietnam  war  to  be  a  policy  that  oan 
Meed  us  white.  For  another,  It  Is  Increasingly 
evident  that  communism  is  no  more  of  a 
unified  world  force  than  capitalism  ever  was, 
and  that  the  rise  of  many  Intensely  national- 
istic revolutionary  states  is  much  more  apt 
to  result  in  internecine  warfare  among  them- 
selves than  in  military  action  against  us.  Let 
us  reoall  the  tensions  between  Russia  and 
its  satellites,  between  Russia  and  China,  and 
between  both  nations  and  Cuba  when  the 
cry  of  a  communist  "bloc"  is  raised.  And  last, 
there  is  simply  the  enormous  disparity  In 
industrial  and  military  strength  between 
America  and  Burope  (and  perhaps  Russia  on 
our  side  as  well),  and  the  populous  but  im- 
poverished masses  of  the  revolutionary  world. 
A  revolutionary  world  will  assuredly  be  an 
extnordinarily  dangerous,  tbln-sklnned  and 
rhetorloaUy  aggressive  environment  in  which 
to  make  our  way;  but  the  specter  of  con- 
certed military  action  of  its  impoverished 
governments  against  the  rich  nations  an 
ocean's  distance  away  U  a  fantasy  that 
should  not  be  dUBeuIt  to  destroy. 

Not  so  easy  to  allay  Is  another  alarm  that 
would  accompany  a  policy  of  neutralism.  It 
Is  that  in  acquiescing  in  the  rise  of  commu- 
nist (or  even  noncommunlst)  regimes,  we 
were  condoning  evil  for  expediency's  sake. 

This  Is  not  an  accusation  that  can  be 
readily  countered  by  an  appeal  to  reason. 
There  is  a  strain  of  fundamentalism  among 
Eectlons  of  the  American  people  that  regards 
communism  as  the  ultimate  evil  with  which 
no  compromise  is  Imaginable  and  toward 
which  no  attitude  but  fear  and  loathing  Is 
possible. 

It  is  true  enough  that  communism  has 
been  a  perpetrator  of  evil  and  It  Is  all  too 
likely  that  more  evil  will  be  committed  in 
Its  name  (or  in  whatever  name  is  inscribed 
on  the  banners  the  revolutionists  of  de- 
velopment will  carry) .  Yet  if  one  cannot  and 
should  not  seek  to  minimize  the  weight  on 
that  side  of  the  scale  of  human  suffering,  one 
should  also  have  the  courage  to  pile  up  what- 
ever weights  belong  on  the  other  side. 

This  is  not  an  operation  we  have  carried 
out  honestly.  We  tend  to  count  carefully  each 
corpse  attributable  to  the  terrorists,  guer- 
rillas, or  avowed  soldiers  of  revolutionary  ac- 
tion, but  to  Ignore  the  bodies  o'  those  who 
perish  because  of  the  actions  of  our  own  side, 
military  or  not.  To  whom,  for  example,  should 
be  charged  the  permanent  and  irreversible 
mental  and  phjnlcal  stunting  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica's children  that  follows  from  an  inability 
to  alter  the  established  social  order?  To 
whom  shall  we  debit  the  grisly  corpses,  liv- 
ing and  dead,  in  the  streets  of  Bombay?  In 
what  account  shall  we  enter  the  hunger  of 
those  who  live  within  sight  of  the  expensive 
resteurants  of  New  Delhi  or  Lima  or  Hong 
Kong? 

One  does  not  know  which  way  the  scales 
of  hutory  would  tUt  if  all  the  evils  attribu- 
table to  both  sides  were  piled  on  their  re- 
spective balances.  But  there  is  the  uncom- 
fortable suspicion  that  ours  might  not  neces- 
sarily be  the  lighter  side  of  the  scale.  What 
exists  in  most  of  the  world  beyond  our  bor- 
ders is  a  condition  of  human  indignity  and 
degradation  that  verges  on  the  unspeakable. 
If  we  are  to  set  ouiselves  against  a  move- 
ment, however  violent  or  cruel,  that  has 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  lead  such  men 
out  of  their  mlswy  for  at  least  the  first  crltt- 
cal  stage  of  the  Journey,  we  must  at  least 
offer  something  as  good  in  its  place.  At  this 
juncture  it  is  the  shameful  fact  that  we  have 
nothing  as  good,  and  wona  than  that,  have 
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ranged  ourselves  against  nearly  every  move- 
ment that  might  have  led  men  toward  a  bet- 
ter life,  on  the  grounds  of  our  opposition  to 
communism.  Now  the  question  Is  whether 
America  will  take  its  ultimate  stand  on  the 
side  of  hTimanltarlanlsm  or  morallsm,  self- 
reliance  or  fear,  open-mindedness  or  dogma. 
The  challenge  goes  to  the  very  core  of  this 
nation — its  structure  of  power  and  economic 
interest,  its  capacity  for  reasoned  discus- 
sion, its  ultimate  inarticulate  values.  It  is 
not  alone  the  life  and  death  of  anonymous 
multitudes  that  Is  weighed  in  the  balance, 
but  that  of  American  conscience,  as  well. 


n.S.  IMAGE  ABROAD  AT  NEW  LOW 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  17.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1960  the  question  of  UJS.  image  abroad 
was  a  major  topic  in  the  presidential 
campaign  debates.  Very  properly  the 
present  UjS.  image  abroad  Is  a  subject 
that  we  must  be  concerned  with  during 
the  1968  presidential  campaign  debates. 
Therefore.  I  insert  into  the  Record  a  very 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  UJS.  image 
abroad  carried  in  the  Aurora,  111.,  Bea- 
con-News, August  11,  by  the  interna- 
tionally renowned  columnist  of  the  Cop- 
ley Press,  Dumitru  Danielopol: 

U.S.  IMAGX  AaaoAD  at  Nkw  Low 
(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 

Wasrincton. — "The  image  of  the  United 
States  abroad  Is  now  at  an  all-time  low," 
said  Edward  W.  Barrett,  dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Journalism.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

He  was  testifying  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Intemati(Hial  Organizations 
and  Movements. 

Eight  other  witnesses  agreed  with  him,  in- 
cluding George  Gallup  Jr.  (Gallup  Poll): 
Frank  Stanton,  president  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System;  and  Leonard  Marx, 
director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

The  reasons  for  this  loss  of  face  and 
favor,  they  said,  was  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
the  civU  disorders  in  our  cities;  reports  of 
rural  i>overty  amid  plenty  and  the  assassi- 
nations of  President  Kennedy,  Sen.  Robert 
Kennedy  and  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr. 

The  peoples  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
latin  American  have  lost  faith  In  the 
"American  dream  of  political  freedom,  so- 
cial justice  and  political  well-being,"  they 
said. 

Remedies  suggested  included  a  strict  gun 
control  legislation  and  full  scale  attention 
to  solving  the  dvU  rights  and  racial  prob- 
lems. 

These  measures  would  help  "regain  our 
international  stature,"  they  testified. 

"Foreign  poUcy  begins  with  domestic  con- 
duct," one  witness  said. 

Though  each  reason  cited  by  the  witnesses 
is  valid,  the  truth  is  that  American  prestige 
has  been  on  the  skids  long  before  the  as- 
sassinations or  the  rioting  and  racial  tur- 
moU. 

It  ty^gan  to  erode  early  in  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  administration  when  the  United 
States  showed  weakness  and  hesitation  in 
the  use  of  power. 

The  Berlin  Wall,  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  the  Cu- 
ban mlasUe  crisis  set  the  stage  for  what  fol- 
lowed. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  htirts  our  prestige, 
but  not  becatise  It  is  generally  unpopular. 
but  because  the  United  States  seems  inca- 
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pable  or  unwilling  to  win.  Our  performance 
in  Vietnam  has  not  been  reassuring  to  our 
alUes. 

Time  and  time  again  during  my  tripe  to 
Europe  in  the  last  few  years  I  heard  ob- 
serrers  say  "Forget  what  other  people  think, 
go  ahead  and  win." 

The  emphasis  on  gun  controls,  civil  rights 
and  racial  problems  also  overlooks  such  im- 
portant factors  as  the  balance  of  payments 
deficit,  huge  budget  deficits,  the  gold  drain 
and  dollar  crisis  which  have  shaken  the 
faith  in  our  economy. 

Europe  also  worries  about  Increasing  VA. 
isolationism,  defeatism  and  appeasement. 

Each  American  weakness  has  been  effec- 
tively distorted  by  Communist  propaganda 
to  make  this  country  look  like  "a  paper 
tiger"  rather  than  a  world  power. 

If  we  are  to  find  the  right  solutions  It  is 
important  that  we  look  at  all  ills,  not  Just 
the  emotional  ones  that  hold  the  headlines 
of  the  moment. 


GREETINGS  ON  THE  JEWISH 
NEW  YEAR 


HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

OF  pennstlvania 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  18.  1968 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  from  now,  on  September  23,  Jew- 
ish communities  around  the  world  will 
celebrate  Rosh  Hashana  and  the  ad- 
vent of  the  year  5729. 

But  for  Jews  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  the  High  Holidays  this  year  will 
mark  a  time  not  for  rejoicing  but  for 
anxiety  and  fear.  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  in  Poland,  the  remnant  of  once 
erreat  Jewish  communities  live  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  official  constraint  where  the 
continued  practice  of  their  religion  is 
under  constant  governmental  attack.  In 
Czechoslovakia,  there  are  new  fears  of 
a  resumption  of  the  anti-Jewish  purges 
that  so  bloodied  the  Stalinist  era  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

But  nowhere  in  the  world  are  Jews 
facing  a  greater  threat  than  m  the  free 
democratic  nation  of  Israel.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  quote  Nsisser's  rantings  to 
know  that  Israel's  Arabs  enemies  are 
preparing  to  strike  against  Israel  again, 
as  soon  as  they  feel  that  the  military 
balance  has  tipped  in  their  favor.  Their 
goal  today  is  what  it  was  at  Israel's 
birth,  20  years  ago— Israel's  extinction. 

Mr.  President,  that  must  never  come 
to  be.  We  must  never  let  the  flame  that 
is  the  State  of  Israel  flicker  out. 

Just  as  our  country  bears  a  special 
place  in  Israel's  short  but  glittering  his- 
tory as  a  modem  nation,  our  country 
also  bears  a  special  responsibility.  It  be- 
hooves us  to  fulfill  that  responsibility  by 
providing  Israel  with  the  means  of  pro- 
viding a  credible  military  deterrent 
against  her  Arab  neighbors. 

Israel  has  said  that  she  needs  modem 
supersonic  jets  to  keep  her  enemies  in 
check.  I  believe  we  must  supply  than. 

Let  me  make  it  plain  that  this  arms 
race  is  not  of  Israel's  making  or  of  ours. 
The  need  for  these  new  airplanes  is  a 
direct  result  of  Russia's  rash  and  pro- 
vocative acts  in  building  up  the  Arab 
arsenals  which  were  destroyed  by  Israel 
in  the  lightning  war  of  June  1967. 
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I  have  long 
the  Middle  East 
amu  control  an 
ment,  which  will 
rights  of  all  of 


Jted  that  our  goal  in 
tust  be  an  enforceable 
dlaarmament  agree- 
itfeguard  the  national 
__  le  countries  of  that 

troubled  area,  and  permit  them  to  devote 
their  total  resour  «■  to  economic  devel- 
opment. Israel  his  long  stood  ready  to 
enter  into  negotii  tiona  for  such  a  pact. 
So  have  we.  But  ^e  Arabs  still  are  set 
on  Israel's  eradicition,  and  Russia  has 
fueled  their  enml  y  and  hardened  their 
Intractability  by  providing  arms  and 
other  forma  of  to!  itary  assistance. 

So  our  policy  n  ust  be  twofold:  First, 
to  do  what  we  mus ;  do  to  help  Israel  keep 
her  guard  up,  and  second,  to  continue  to 
work  for  a  fair  p<  lace  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East,  inclu  ling  an  effective  arms 
control  and  disan  lament  agreement. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  Jews,  like 
all  Americans,  arj  viewing  the  coming 
year  with  a  certai  i  measure  of  concern. 
An  of  *d*  pray  tl  at  the  new  year  will 
bring  Us  ijeace  in  Vietnam  and  peace  in 
our  cities,  and  ttat  we  will  be  able  to 
summon  the  resojrcea  and  the  resolve 
to  bring  about  tn  e  social  and  economic 
Justice  for  all  Ame  ricans. 

With  those  sertiments  in  mind,  Mr. 
President,  I  shoul(  1  like  to  extend  a  Hap- 
py New  Year  to  ill  of  my  Jewish  con- 
stituents— L'shani  i  tova. 


TECHNICAL   AUt  IS   BEST   WEAPON 
AOAI^  ST  FAMINE 


HON.  DOR  ID  M.  FRASER 


OF   :  KmHESOTA 


IN  THE  HOnSB 

Tuesday, 
Mr.  FRASER. 


(kF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Stptember  17,  1968 


Sir.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 

draw  to  the  att  intion  of  Members  of 
Congress  the  pub  ication  of  an  absorbing 
book,  "World  Wi  hout  Hunger,"  written 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L. 
Freeman. 

Secretary  Freei  nan's  book,  which  deals 
with  the  world  hu  tiger  problem,  was  pub- 
lished this  summc  r  and  has  received  high 
critical  acclaim.  ■ 


Under  leave  to 


revise  and  extend  my 

remarks,  I  inser^  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  story  w  lich  appeared  recently 
in  the  Kansas  Cli  y.  Mo.,  Star  under  the 
byline  of  the  Stir's  agricultural  editor, 
Roderick  Tumbul. 

The  article  fott  >ws: 

TSCHMICAI.  An*    3XST  Wkapon   AOAUrVT 

I'AMINX 

(By  Rod(  rick  Tumbull) 
A  maaalve  progra  a  of  mostly  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  un  iler-developed  nations  of 
the  world  to  help  iiem  meet  their  food  re- 
quirements Is  propc  i«d  by  OrvlUe  L.  Freeman, 
secretary  of  agrlci  dture.  In  a  new  book, 
"World  Without  Hi  Dger"  (Frederick  A.  Prae- 
ger.  New  York,  •S.M  ) . 

Secretary  Freems  a  doesn't  write  off  direct 
food  aid  to  these  c  juntrles,  but  be  proposes 
that  such  help  be  used  to  "buy  time"  until 
the  nations  Involvt  d  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

It  Is  the  only  solution  to  the  world's  food 
problems,  he  insls  a.  basing  his  conclusions 
on  eight  years  of  e:  iperlence  In  wblcb  he  has 
been  Involved  In  jirobably  the  greatest  aid 
and  distribution  (Sorts  In  all  history. 
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Ironically,  Freeman's  book  with  ita  rec- 
ommendations on  how  to  alleviate  world 
hunger  comes  at  a  time  when  he  is  under 
criticism  for  not  sufficiently  helping  the  poor 
of  the  United  SUtee.  However,  such  criti- 
cism doesn't  detract  from  the  book  becaxue 
It  Is  directed  at  a  problem  In  which  the  whole 
world  U  Interested.  Also,  at  no  place  In  the 
book  does  Freeman  suggest  that  any  money 
or  food  that  might  be  usid  for  the  poor  In  the 
United  States  be  shifted  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. ^    ^ 

Actually,  his  theory  that  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  must  do  more  to  help  them- 
selves, aided  and  abetted  by  outside  technical 
assistance,  eventually  would  lead  to  lees  re- 
liance on  the  United  States  for  direct  oon- 
trlbuttons.  In  theory  also,  however,  these 
same  underdeveloped  countries  eventually 
might  be  better  dollar  customers  for  the 

U.S.      . 

In  writing  his  book.  Freeman  has  drawn 
on  a  wealth  of  data  available  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  food  aid  programs 
over  many  years.  He  mixes  history  and  statis- 
tics with  his  own  philosophy  and  conclusions. 
What  he  considers  as  a  basic  fact  Is  that 
agrlcultvue  U  the  key  to  economic  develop- 
ment In  any  country. 

Putting  It  another  way,  a  nation  with 
bvmgry  people  can't  make  much  Industrial 
progress.  Neither  Is  It  possible  to  malntoln 
Industrial  progress  If  most  of  the  labor  avail- 
able In  a  country  must  be  utilized  Just  to 
produce  enough  food.  This  is  something  that 
Is  given  scant  thought  In  the  United  States 
where  we  never  worry  In  the  slightest  about 
the  lack  of  food.  The  United  SUtes  has  an 
abundance  of  labor  outside  agriculture  for 
any  undertaking  because  so  few  people  ac- 
tually are  required,  percentagewise,  to  pro- 
duce an  abundant  supply  of  food  for  all. 

But  some  of  the  poorer  countries  would 
like  to  enjoy  the  affluence  of  America  with- 
out first  taking  care  of  their  food  needs.  Not 
only  that,  the  poorer  nations  even  have 
downgraded  agriculture  because  they  equated 
affluence   with   industrial   development. 

The  reasoning  was  that  the  rich  nations 
were  Industrially  developed  while  the  nations 
where  farming  dominated  were  poor.  There- 
fore, to  be  rich  required  industrialization. 

Only  In  the  last  few  years,  Freeman  writes, 
have  the  leaders  of  some  of  the  poorer  na- 
tions finally  been  convinced  that  food  comes 
first. 

"Without  agrtculttiral  development,  gen- 
eral economic  development  soon  bogs  down 
in  problems  of  inflation,  unemployment  and 
scarcities,"  Freeman  says.  "The  emergence 
of  such  problems  In  country  after  cotmtry 
has  led  us  to  re-examine  our  basic  theories. 
We  have  come  to  realize  that  all  of  today's 
advanced  nations,  even  those  like  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Japan,  which  rely  heavily  upon 
Imported  supplies  of  agrlcultiuml  products, 
moved  from  subsistence  agriculture  to  com- 
mercial agriculture  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
development." 

In  Industrialized  nations,  such  as  America, 
people  spend  a  relatively  small  part  of  their 
Income  on  food  which  means  they  have 
money  left  to  buy  other  things.  As  more 
people  become  engaged  In  nonagrtcultural 
puisiilts,  more  food  production  is  required 
from  farmers. 

But  under  a  system  of  subsistence  agricul- 
ture, such  as  prevails  In  the  poorer  countries, 
farmers  and  their  families  consume  the  bulk 
of  their  own  production.  The  typical  sub- 
sistence farmer  Is  poor.  If  he  Is  fortunate 
enough  to  raise  more,  his  family  eats  better, 
but  not  much  more  Is  sent  to  market.  Thus 
he  doesn't  supply  food  for  a  greater  work 
force. 

"The  plain  fact  Is  that  subsistence  agricul- 
ture cannot  sustain  a  growing  economy." 
Freeman  contends. 

Such  comments  from  the  secretary  of  agri- 
culture are  the  ground  work  he  Is  laying  for 
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bU  contention  that  the  poorer  countries  must 
develop  their  own  resources.  But  these  same 
comments  also  point  up  how  fortunate  the 
United  States  Is  In  having  a  highly  efficient 
agricultural  system. 

It  Is  American  affluence,  more  than  that  of 
any  other  nation,  which  U  sparking  "a  revo- 
lution of  rising  expectations  In  which  all  peo- 
ples of  the  world  seek  abundance  for  them- 
selves," Freeman  says.  He  adds: 

"If  anyone  were  to  ask  me  what  Is  most 
responsible  for  thU  revolution,  I  would  say 
the  transistor  radio.  Everywhere,  In  grass 
shacks  and  mud  huts,  people  once  completely 
cut  off  from  Industrialized  society  can  be 
found  with  little  transistor  radios,  hearing 
about  a  great  world  outside,  where  It  soimds 
as  If  people  live  much  better. 

"Naturally,  these  enchanted  listeners,  as- 
pire to  the  life  about  which  they  are  learn- 
ing. Furthermore,  they  usually  want  it  not 
next  year,  next  month,  not  even  tomorrow, 
but  today." 

They  are  not  going  to  get  It  today.  Free- 
man avers,  but  he  Is  optimistic  that  a  food 
crisis,  which  Is  now  on  the  way,  can  be 
averted  In  years  to  come  through  greater 
production  and  population  control.  It  will 
take  both,  he  agrees. 

"Men,  land  and  knowledge  can  be  brought 
together  to  banish  hunger  and  malnutrition 
throughout  the  world,"  Freeman  declares. 

"Many  In  the  developing  countries  are 
catight,"  Freeman  continues,  "In  a  vicious 
circle  of  malnutrition,  underemployment, 
and  Ignorance.  The  circle  can  be  broken,  but 
only  by  a  world-wide  effort.  Technical  assist- 
ance la  an  Important  part  of  that  effort.  While 
food  from  the  developed  world  buys  time,  a 
vital,  forceful  program  of  technical  assist- 
ance, with  adequate  capital  support,  can 
bring  about  an  increase  of  food  production 
throughout  the  world  by  exporting  technical 
agricultural  'know-how.'  But  this  task  Is  not 
simple.  It  calls  for  decision,  dedication,  deter- 
mination and  heavy  Investment." 

The  Idea  of  technical  assistance  covers  a 
tremendous  field.  It  Is  far  more  than  show- 
ing a  farmer  how  to  use  a  steel  plow  or  to 
put  on  some  fertilizer.  Obvlouisly  better  farm- 
ing methods  are  Involved.  But  technical  as- 
sistance Includes,  for  example,  extensive  re- 
search Into  crop  and  land  use  and  the  devel- 
opment of  better  and  adapted  varieties.  In 
some  parts  of  the  world.  Freeman  points  out. 
the  greatest  need  Is  for  Immediate  market- 
ing reforms  that  will  help  farmers  dispose 
of  their  products  at  a  profit.  At  the  same 
time,  processing  plants  are  a  necessity.  We 
take  these  for  granted  In  this  country.  Food 
Is  canned,  packaged  or  frozen  at  harvest  time 
for  use  throughout  the  year.  We  have  ware- 
hotises  for  storing  such  food. 

Transportation  Is  another  absolute  re- 
quirement for  food  distribution  and  It  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram. Credit  Is  one  more  field  that  is  wide 
open  for  exploration  and  development  In  the 
poorer  nations. 

"One  of  the  difficult  problems  In  develop- 
ing countries,"  Freeman  cites,  "and  one  on 
which  much  work  needs  to  be  done,  is  price 
policy  .  .  .  Price  policies  that  will  en- 
courage the  adoption  of  more  efficient  prac- 
tices In  the  short  run,  and  the  moderniza- 
tion of  farming  the  long  run,  are  essential 
for  every  developing  nation. 

"Our  technical  assistance  programs  should 
Include  agricultural  economists  to  carry  out 
the  research  necessity  to  formulate  meaning- 
ful alternative  economic  poUcles.  Obviously, 
farmers  will  not  adopt  new  measures  that 
cost  more  than  they  get  In  retxxrn  from  in- 
creased production:  however,  countries  with 
large  urban  population  that  demand  cheap 
food  face  practical  and  urgent  political  diffi- 
culties In  trying  to  establish  sound  price 
policies  for  agriculture.  In  some  countries, 
the  answer  may  b«  to  subsidize  such  things 
as  fertilizers,  Improved  seed  and  insecticides. 
In  other  cases,  subsidies  may  be  used  to  hold 
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down  consumer  prices.  One  way  or  another, 
the  producer  must  get  an  incentive  price 
before  he  wUl  apply  new  practices  quickly." 

How  Is  all  this  technical  assistance  to  be 
accomplished.  In  the  first  place,  the  United 
States,  although  obligated  to  be  a  leader, 
can't  do  the  whole  Job.  Freeman  admits.  Oth- 
er developed  nations  of  the  world  must  help. 
And,  he  adds,  they  have  started  to  help. 

As  for  the  United  States,  he  strongly  urges 
as  a  starter  that  this  country  renew  P.L.  480 
and  the  farm  program  enacted  In  1865.  P.L. 
480  Is  the  law  under  which  this  country  can 
make  concessional  sales  to  needy  nations — 
taking  their  currency  as  payment  for  farm 
commodities. 

"Then."  the  secretary  of  agriculture  says, 
"I  propose  that  the  United  States  establish 
a  goal  to  commit  each  year,  for  10  years,  1.6 
per  cent  of  its  national  Income  to  develop- 
ment, with  emphasis  on  technical  assistance 
In  food  production  (for  the  needy  nations). 

"Our  immediate  goal  should  be  to  achieve 
a  total  flow  of  resources,  governmental  and 
private,  of  1  per  cent  of  our  national  Income. 
This  would  mean  an  immediate  Increase  of  2 
billion  dollars  yearly.  (In  1966,  1  per  cent 
would  have  been  6.6  billion  dollars,  as  com- 
pared with  the  4.6  billion  actually  trans- 
ferred. Of  the  latter,  3.6  billion  came  from 
the  govenunent  and  l  billion  from  private 
Investment  and  lending) . 

"As  soon  as  the  Immediate  goal  is  achieved, 
and  when  we,  in  co-operation  with  the  devel- 
oping nations,  have  made  sound  plans  to 
encourage  self-help,  the  level  should  be  raised 
to  1.5  per  cent  of  our  national  Income.  Of 
that  total  amount,  the  1  per  cent  should 
come  from  the  govenunent  and  the  other 
0.5  per  cent  from  private  Investments." 

Concerning  private  investment.  Freeman 
says  that  private  enterprise  is  becoming  In- 
creasingly aware  of  the  Importance  of  in- 
vestment in  developing  countries.  But  pri- 
vate Investment  naturally  tends  to  flow  into 
the  most  promising  areas.  So  some  way  must 
be  evolved  to  get  such  Investment  where  it  is 
needed  most.  The  secretary  of  agriculture 
proposes  the  creation  of  something  new,  per- 
haps a  co-operative  endeavor  Involving  pri- 
vate Industry  and  the  government.  It  would 
take  planning  and  congressional  action. 

In  a  giant  technical  assistance  program, 
capable  manpower  would  be  the  big  problem. 

Freeman  proposes,  among  other  things, 
that  the  government  finance  the  training  for 
qualified  volunteers  who  would  agree  to 
serve  overseas  for  a  i>erlod  of  not  less  than 
two  years.  In  addition,  professional  agricul- 
turists In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
In  land  grant  colleges  should  plan  for  ex- 
tended tours  in  the  developing  nations. 

Putting  all  his  proposals  together.  Free- 
man says  he  believes  that,  in  this  last  half 
of  the  20th  century.  "We  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  remove  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
the  threat  of  famine  that  Malthus  predicted 
nearly  two  centuries  ago." 


LCXDPHOIiES      THREATEN     MANDA- 
TORY on,  IMPORT  PROGRAM 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or  KAirsAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  September  18,  1968 

Mr.  SHRIVE31.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
particularly  disturbed  about  the  course 
and  direction  of  the  vitally  essential 
mandatory  oil  import  program.  That 
program  was  initiated  imder  President 
Eisenhower,  and  has  been  continued  im- 
der both  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son. In  every  study  ever  conducted  by 
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the  Congress,  by  cabinet  committees,  or 
by  administrative  agencies,  the  need  for 
effective  controls  on  oil  imports  has  been 
overwhelmingly  confirmed. 

That  need  rests  on  one  very  real  fact 
of  life.  That  is  the  obvious  truth  that  the 
largest  energy-consuming  nation  in  his- 
tory, the  United  States  of  America,  is 
dependent  on  petroleum  fuels  for  almost 
75  percent  of  its  energy  requirements, 
and,  if  this  Nation  is  to  maintain  a  po- 
sition of  strength  with  which  to  deal 
with  the  world's  problems  it  has  no  al- 
ternative except  to  maintain  adequate 
supplies  of  petroleum  fuels  within  its 
own  control. 

With  the  advent  of  the  development  of 
tremendous  low-cost  oil  deposits  in  the 
Middle  East.  Africa,  and  other  world 
areas,  it  has  long  been  clear  that  these 
remote  and  vulnerable  supplies  exist  in 
such  quantities  that  foreign  oil  could  en- 
tirely displace  and  kill  off  the  domestic 
oil-producing  industry,  without  effective 
and  reasonable  irestraint  on  petroleum 
Imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Arab-Israeli  war  of 
last  summer — and  the  inflamed  passions 
which  still  persist  in  the  Middle  East- 
are  all  the  reminder  which  reasonable 
men  require  to  recognize  that  our  secu- 
rity as  to  energy  supplies  would  be  short- 
lived indeed  should  we  abandon  an  effec- 
tive oil  import  policy  and  choose,  instead, 
a  course  of  growing  reliance  in  foreign 
oU. 

Yet.  I  am  distressed  to  say.  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  course  which  we  appear  to  be 
pursuing.  We  are  not  doing  it  at  a  fell 
swoop,  by  abandoning  import  controls 
outright,  but  we  are  doing  it  by  piece- 
meal dismantling  of  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram through  exemptions  and  exceptions 
contrived  by  those  seeking  the  special 
privilege  of  claiming  for  themselves 
access  to  very  lucrative  loopholes  in  the 
oil  import  program. 

I  will  not  detail  the  exemptions  and  ex- 
ceptions to  the  program  which  have  been 
permitted  in  the  past  2  years  by  the  De- 
partment of  Interior.  Instead,  to  my  col- 
leagues who  are  interested,  I  recommend 
a  thorough  reading  of  a  report  on  the 
mandatory  oil  import  program  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, based  upon  3  days  of  hearings  con- 
ducted by  its  Sulxommittee  on  Mines  and 
Mining.  This  report  documents  in  detail 
the  dismembering  which  has  l)een  per- 
mitted in  this  vital  national  security 
progi^m. 

The  latest  and  most  ambitious  pro- 
posal to  knock  the  biggest  loophole  yet 
in  that  program  is  not  covered  in  the 
committee's  report.  I  refer  to  the  project 
of  Occidental  Petroleimi  Corp.  to  locate 
a  300, 000 -barrel  refinery  inside  a  "for- 
eign trade  zone"  at  Maclilas  Bay.  in  the 
State  of  Maine.  This  plant  would  operate 
entirely  on  foreign  oil.  Prom  the  prod- 
ucts refined,  the  company  proposes  to 
ship  300,000  barrels  daily  into  the  UJ3. 
market — 90,000  barrels  dally  of  home 
heating  fuel.  10,000  barrels  daily  of  gaso- 
line, and  100.000  barrels  daily  of  residual 
fuel. 

In  other  words,  this  trade  zone  would 
not  be  used  in  the  maimer  intended  by 
the  Congress  when  it  adopted  the  For- 
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eign  Trade  Zones  Act — to  "expedite  and 
encourage  foreign  commerce."  It  would 
be  used  as  a  subterfuge  for  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  petroleum  products  which 
otherwise  could  not  be  imported  imder 
the  mandatory  oil  Import  program.  It  is 
Intended  to  gain  for  Occidental  Petro- 
leum a  privileged  status  not  accorded 
any  other  oil  company  by  enabling  it, 
and  it  alone,  to  operate  a  major  refinery 
100  percent  on  foreign  oil. 

I  do  not  raise  tills  issue  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  only  because  the  chief  executive 
ofBcer  of  Occidental  is  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  new  Trade  Policy 
Committee,  although  I  must  say  the 
naming  of  such  a  body  of  one  having 
such  an  overwhelming  economic  interest 
in  a  project  of  this  nature  raises  in  my 
mind  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  this  appointment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  application  for  the 
"foreign  trade  zone"  in  Maine,  to  con- 
fer upon  Occidental  Petroleum  a  privi- 
lege not  accorded  any  other  oil  company, 
is  now  imder  active  consideration  Ijefore 
the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board,  whose 
chairman  is  Commerce  Secretary  C.  R. 
Smith.  In  addition,  Secretary  Stewart 
Udall,  whose  Dejjartment  of  Interior 
would  have  to  authorize  the  imports  for 
such  a  plant,  is  said  to  be  in  process  of 
developing  policies  with  respect  to  how 
such  "foreign  trade  zones"  would  be  ac- 
commodated under  the  mandatory  oil 
import  program. 

If  tills  project  is  approved,  we  can 
throw  away  what  is  left  of  the  oil  im- 
port program.  It  would  be  the  "grand- 
daddy"  of  all  of  the  loopholes  in  that 
program.  CtMnpeting  companies  would 
be  forced  by  economic  circumstance  to 
seek  and  be  accorded  similar  treatment. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  con- 
sequences and  some  of  the  facts  in- 
volved: 

First.  If  the  Occidental  trade  zone  were 
approved,  it  would  result  in  an  increase 
of  14  percent  in  the  imports  now  author- 
ized under  the  mandatory  oil  import  pro- 
gram in  the  area  east  of  the  Rockies — 
all  by  one  company. 

Second.  The  100,000  barrels  a  day  of 
light  petroleum  products — home  heating 
fuel  and  gasoline — which  Occidental  pro- 
poses to  bring  from  the  proposed  trade 
zone  into  U.S.  markets  is  almost  the 
equivalent  of  the  total  imports  of  such 
products — 107,000  barrels  daily — iJer- 
mitted  by  all  other  companies  imder  the 
import  program. 

Third.  Occidental  would  be  the  only 
company  operating  a  U.S.  refinery  100 
percent  on  foreign  soil.  Its  competitors, 
now  permitted  imports  equivalent  of 
about  9  percent  of  their  refinery  runs, 
would  have  to  get  along  on  an  even 
smaller  ratio  after  moving  over  for  Occi- 
dental. 

Fourth.  The  entire  underpinning  of 
the  oil  import  program  would  be  swept 
away,  and  the  domestic  oil-producing  in- 
dustry— already  shrinking  and  in  eco- 
nomic difficulty — ^would  be  dealt  a  crip- 
pling blow. 

Mr.  Speaker.  «)proval  of  this  project 
would  be  in  gross  violation  of  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  oil-import  program. 
It  would  constitute  an  abuse  of  the  pur- 
pose of  two  programs,  in  fact.  The  Con- 
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gi«m  never  Intei  ided  that  foreign  trade 
zones  be  used  t  s  an  escape  hatch  to 
circumvent  oth<r  essential  programs. 
Certainly,  It  nev«  r  Intended  that  the  oll- 
Import  program  te  misused  for  the  pur- 
pose of  serving  tl  e  economic  Interests  of 
private  companies. 
I  hope  my  ooieagues  who  share  my 


sound  and  consistent 

.^, ^._„ unencumbered  by  such 

special  exemption  and  exceptions,  still 
is  vitally  necessary  to  the  energy  secu- 

, Jie  United  States,  will 

Eoake^known  thel :  views  on  this  matter.  I 
cannot  conceive  <  >t  such  special  privilege 
being  granted  to  ( »ne  company,  but  I  have 
1!  unbelievable.  Indeed, 
such  proposals  are  met 


conviction  that 
Import  program. 


learned  that  th» 
can  hmjpen  If 
only  with  silence 
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from  Hanoi  U  reportMly  In  Moecow.  now.  to 
get  faster  deUverleet) 

Bdwabd  J.  Sloahs. 

SPXiNaviKui,  Va. 

AuoDST  la,  1968. 
DsAB  Jokl:  The  above  facta  on  Ruaalan  aid 
to  North  Vietnam  la  not  known  to  the  pub- 
Uc  I  have  not  seen  on»  newspaper  that  has 
printed  this  Information.  I  respectfully  re- 
quest your  placing  It  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

Best  regards, 

Kd  Six>Am. 
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.BUSSIA  ]flAJOR  ENEMY 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

oi   vokumi* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  <  >F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Si^tember  17,  1968 

ISi.  BROYHIX  of  Virginia.  Ur. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Edw  urd  J.  Sloane  of  Spring- 
field, Va.,  In  ms  congressional  district, 
caUed  my  attention  to  a  letter  he  had 
written  to  the  eoltor  of  the  Manchester, 
N.H..  Union  Leader  last  July  concerning 
the  large  numbeii  of  Soviet  Russian  ships 
supplying  the  eziemy  in  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Sloane  sajp  he  believes  these  facts 
are  not  generally  known  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  andThe  has  asked  that  hts 
letter  be  made  k  part  of  this  Rscokd.  I 
am  pleased  to  Insert  his  letter  In  full 
at  this  point  Inlthe  Rkcord: 
(From  the  Mancbester  (N.H.)  \7nion  Leader, 
July  23,  1968] 

RT7S8XA    MAJOB   ElOnCT 

To  the  Editobs:  An  obvious  reason — prob- 
ably the  major  n  aaon — for  Soviet  Russia's 
offer  to  negotiate  a  de-eacalatlon  of  anti- 
missile devices — wi  a  the  hardening  up  of  the 
U.S.  on  the  subje<  t.  Specifically,  the  Senate 
followed  the  Hovse,  and  authorised  con- 
struction of  the  '  Sentinel"  system  of  pro- 
tection from  blaclmall  by  missile.  In  brief, 
we  b«cam«  firm  ir  and  Rtiasta  became 
"softer."  But.  don' ;  forget  thU:  they  are  the 
major  enemy  m  VlBtnam. 

Sen.  Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia  has  Just  re- 
leased figures  whloh  were  held  back  as  "top 
secret"  by  DIA,  u  tttl  released  on  Saturday, 
:30  P.M.,  EST: 

Total  number  <f  Russian  ships,  carrying 
deadly  weapons  ind  supplies  to  be  used 
against  American  soldiers,  arriving  in  North 
Vietnam  harbors,  during  first  four  nionths 
of  1968:  72. 

At  the  rate  of  7b  Russian  ships  arriving  in 
North  Vietnam  dv  ring  first  four  months,  the 
1968  rate  can  be  calculated  as  2161  This  is 
higher  than  181  a  tilps  (actual)  In  1967,  and 


laashlfw  (actual) 


In  1966. 


Two-thirds  of  til  ships  going  into  North 


Vietnam  har)x>rs 
Russian.   So,   the 


luring  1966,  1967,  1968  are 
rockets  fall  on  Vietnam, 


fact  we  must  not 
make  approaches 


always  "One  Step 
Focward."  This  U 
to  pull  us  back 
going  to  North  ^ 
creasing  scale  thlii 


from  Russian  sh:ps,  and  this  is  a  central 


forget,  when  the  Russians 
or  "detente"  these  days. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  REBEL  IS 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  RE- 
SEARCHER 


Don't  forget  tb  it  with  the  Russians,  it  is 


Backward  and  Two  Steps 

a  backward  step  by  them 

}on't  forget  they  contmue 

letnam  harbors  on  an  in- 

yettf,  so  far.  (A  delegation 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  12.  1968 

Bto.  LUKKNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  oome 
to  my  attention  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia City  Coimcil  mwnbers  are  ap- 
parently supporting  a  member  of  the  new 
left  whose  past  history  includes  proud 
participation  In  the  Columbia  University 
student  riots.  ,.^    ^. 

In  fact,  the  only  apparent  qualification 
of  this  young  man,  Mr.  Jonathan  D. 
Schiller,  Is  his  experience  In  the  Colum- 
bia student  disaster.  If  this  self-styled 
radical  has  something  to  offer  this  city 
in  terms  of  constructive  solutions  to 
social  and  economic  problems  here,  it  is 
not  obvious  to  those  of  us  who  are 
familiar  with  his  rather  limited  experi- 
ence and  skill  in  community  relations. 

I  am  not  sure  that  with  this  limited 
background  and  his  onergence  from 
prejudiced  and  destructive  student  lead- 
ership whether  he  is  qualified  to  partici- 
pate in  the  preparation  of  an  analysis 
of  police-community  relations  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  or  any  city. 

Certainly  this  young  man  is  not  un- 
prejudiced or  unbiased  In  his  approach 
to  solutions  of  the  problems  in  any  dty, 
let  alone  Washington.  D.C.  His  beliefs 
seem  more  in  line  with  the  Black  United 
Front  than  with  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans, black  and  white.  I  see  no  reason 
why  Washington.  D.C,  under  its  present 
moderate  and  fair  leadership,  should 
lean  over  backward  to  appease  any  mi- 
nority—particularly one  supporting  the 
idea  of  lawbreaklng.  We  have  excused 
such  nonsense  as  "justified  lawbreaklng" 
long  enough.  This  Nation — its  entire 
social  and  economic  structure,  time 
proven  and  time  tested  besromd  all 
others — ^is  not  In  need  of  leadership 
shouting  "bum.  destroy,  and  kUl." 

I  Include  In  the  Rxcokd  at  this  point 
the  following  material  to  make  It  clear 
that  I  support  these  particular  efforts  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Police  Wives 
Association: 

An  Ofxn  Lnm  To  All  Distuct  or. Colum- 
bia CiTT   COCTNCn.   MBMWBBW 

DnTBICT  or  Ck>LUMBU  Poucs 

Wnras  AaaociATioN,  Inc., 
aUnton,  MA..  September  5, 1999. 
Hon.  John  W.  HscHnfOBB. 
Chairman,  DUtriat  of  OolumWa  City  Council. 
Washinffton  D.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  HBcmNOXB:  We  charge  that  the 
D.C.  City  CouncU  has  made  a  major  oontrl- 


butlon  to  the  deterioration  of  police-com- 
munity relations.  This  U  proved  by  a  Uttle- 
notlced  report  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
September  2,  1968,  (page  B  4)  In  a  2-column 
article  titled  "Columbia  U.  Rebel  U  DC. 
Researcher."  The  Poet  reported,  in  part,  as 
foUows:  "jMiathan  D.  SohlUer,  21,  connects 
the  Columbia  University  riots  of  last  spring 
with  Washington's  polloe-oonununlty  rela- 
tions crisis  of  this  summer.  A  6-foot,  6-inch 
exponent  of  the  New  Left.  Schiller  threw  his 
considerable  bulk  between  the  police  and 
the  Columbia  demonstrators,  an  experience 
he  brought  to  bear  recently  when,  as  a  re- 
search assistant  for  the  D.C.  City  Council, 
he  helped  prepare  lU  report  on  a  police-com- 
munity relations.  .  .  .  Now  a  SlOO-a-week 
summer  mtem  for  the  City  Coimcil,  Schiller 
has  tucked  his  knees  under  a  low  desk  and 
helped  turn  out  the  48-page  report  on  police- 
community  relations  that  is  still  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Council.  For  two  weeks,  with 
his  Columbia  experience  stUl  fresh  In  mind, 
Schiller  plowed  through  reports  of  various 
crime  commiaaioiu,  called  police  and  law 
enforcement  offlcials  and  conferred  with 
spedallBta  from  the  Justice  Department.  'The 
OdumMa  rlote  Uught  me  a  lot  about  power,' 
be  said.  'And  working  here  has  enabled  me 
to  get  a  perq>ectiTe  on  the  art  of  power  and 
that  a  real  dtlaen  Influence  U  necessary.  It 
gives  me  an  awareness  of  when  and  under 
what  conditions  it  will  l)e  feasible.'  The  im- 
age of  a  'Columbia  retMl'  may  clash  with  that 
of  the  municipal  Bureaucrat  hunched  over 
a  desk  shuflllng  papers  Into  oblivion,  but 
Schiller,  articulate  as  usual,  has  an  answer. 
'A  radical  or  extremist  probably  considers 
summertime  work  in  city  government  an 
exercise  m  futlUty.'  be  conceded.  'But  my 
Job  with  the  Council  has  been  educational 
and  producttve.  I've  learned  something.' " 

We  thought,  and  certainly  we,  as  well  as 
the^rest  of  the  community  were  led  to  be- 
lieve from  earlier  newspaper  and  radlo-T\' 
reports,  that  the  City  Council's  study  on 
poUce-commvuilty  relations  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  members  of  the  Council's  Pub- 
lic Safety  Committee.  These  members  are 
William  S.  Thompson  Chairman,  Margaret 
A.  Haywood.  PoUy  Shaokleton,  Rev.  Walter  E 
Fauntroy,  John  A.  Nevlus,  and  yourself  as 
an  ex  officio  member.  Whatever  Mr.  Schiller 
may  consider  he  has  learned  about  the  "art 
of  power,"  we  think  this  Washington  Post 
article,  shocking  and  reveaUng  as  It  Is,  clear- 
ly csUla  for  decisive  action  by  the  Cltv 
CouncU. 

We  are  demanding  that  you  (1)  publicly 
IdentUy  the  sections  of  the  City  Council's 
48-page  report  on  police-community  rela- 
tlona  on  which  Mr.  Schiller  worked,  and 
thow  he  contributed  to;  and  (2)  issue  a 
completely  frank  and  open  report  on  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  surrounding  the 
hiring  of  this  "Columbia  U.  Rebel".  Please 
bear  in  mind  that  this  48-page  report  is  not 
a  mere  studentls  thesU  on  "the  art  of  power " 
and  cltUen  control  of  the  poUce. 

Mr.  Schiller,  an  avowed  "radical  or  ex- 
tremist", has  suoeeasfuily  Included  some 
novel  propoesls  clearly  acceptable  to  the 
Black  United  Front,  but  not  to  PubUc  Safe- 
ty Director,  Patrick  V.  Murphy  who  has  to- 
tally rejected  a  number  of  recommendations 
in  the  report.  Ilie  City  CouncU  should  liave 
consulted  ezperto  peraonaUy  m  preparing  its 
report.  Its  use  of  a  self-admitted  "radical 
or  extremist"  such  aa  Mr.  SohlUer  to  do  Its 
work  seems  to  vltUte  this  48-page  report. 

in  the  Federalist  papers,  Alexander  HamU- 
ton  called  for  a  "check  upon  a  spirit  of  fa- 
voritism" which  would  "prevent  the  appoint- 
ment of  unfit  characters  from  state  preju- 
dice, from  family  connection,  from  personal 
attachments,  or  from  a  view  to  popularity." 
Clearly,  such  a  check  is  desperately  needed  m 
the  City  OotincU.  May  we  bear  from  you? 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Mrs.)  Joan  Abbott. 

President. 


September  18,  1968 

Opin  lATTOi  TO  DmBicT  or  Columbia  Citt 
Cotmcn.  Memsbbs 
Pbdkbation  or  Citibbnb  Abbocia- 
noNB  or  TRX  DisTBicT  or  Co- 
lumbia, 

September  5, 1968. 
Re  What  part  did  Jonathan  Schiller,  Co- 
Itunbla    U.    Rebel,  have  In  writing  the 
City  Council's  report  on  poUce-commu- 
nlty  relations? 
Hon.  John  W.  Hkchincb, 

Chairman,  District  of  Columbia  City  Council, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dkab  Ma.  HBCHiNOBa:  What  part  did 
Jonathan  Schiller,  whom  the  Wathington 
Post  (Sept.  2)  called  a  "Columbia  U.  Rebel" 
have  In  writing  the  43-page  PoUce-Oom- 
munlty  relations  report?  The  Washtnytcn 
Post  is  unusually  reliable  and  Informed  on 
oommimlty  and  police  matters,  and  it  re- 
ported that:  "Now  a  $iOO-a-week  intern  for 
the  City  CoimcU,  Schiller  has  tucked  his 
knees  under  a  low  desk  and  helped  turn  out 
the  4S-page  report  on  police-community  re- 
lations that  is  still  being  considered  by  the 
Council.  For  two  weeks,  with  liis  Columbia 
experience  still  fresh  In  his  mind,  Schiller 
plowed  through  reports  of  various  crime  com- 
missions, called  police  and  law  enforcement 
officials  and  conferred  with  speclaUsts  from 
the  Justice  Department." 

Earlier  this  week  Public  Safety  Director 
Patrick  V.  Murphy  appeared  before  the  City 
Coimcll  and  flatly  turned  down  and  rejected 
a  number  of  the  recommendations  in  the  43- 
page  report  which  Schiller  "helped  turn  out". 
Why  didn't  the  City  Council  turn  to  Public 
Safety  Director  Murphy,  Instead  of  SchUier, 
to  prepare  its  43-page  report  on  police-com- 
munity relations?  What  expertise  did  Schil- 
ler,   a    self-styled    "radical    or    extremist" 
possess  which  Mr.  Murphy  did  not?  What 
purpose   is  Mr.   Murphy  In  the  D.  C.  Gov- 
ernment to  serve  If  It  Is  not  to  be  In  the 
preparation  of  such  a  sensitive  and  vital  re- 
port as  the  43-page  Report  on  PoUce-Com- 
mtmlty   Relations  claims  to  be?  The  City 
Council  certainly  considers  Mr.  Murphy  to 
be  on  the  same  team  as  the  City  Council  Is 
supposed  to  be?  The  use  of  such  a  "radical 
or  extremist"  as  Mr.  Schiller  to  help  "turn 
out"  the  City  Council's  report  Is  an  extremely 
curious  matter.  Upon  Inquiry  today,  I  find 
that  Mr.  SchlUer  has  suddenly  departed  from 
his  Job?  Why  and  under  what  circumstances 
did  he  leave?  Do  you  consider  that  he  con- 
tributed  to   better  police-community   rela- 
tions? Why  was  he  employed,  and  Chief  Lay- 
ton  and  Mr.   Murphy  were   not?  The  em- 
ployment of  SchUier  by  the  City  Council 
could  be  the  straw  which  broke  the  camel's 
back  where  the  3100  men  of  the  Police  De- 
partment are  concerned — coming  on  top  of 
the  "Justlflable  homicide"  resolution  drafted 
by  Rev.  Channing  Phillips.  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committeeman.  I  would  urge  that  you 
immediately  issue  a  public  explanation  of 
the  use  of  Mr.  SchlUer  before  tbe  matter 
further  exacerbates  relations  between  the  po- 
Uce  (who  are  risking  their  Uves  to  protect 
law-abiding    citizens)    and    the    D.C.    City 
Council.  In  any  event,  I  would  hope  you 
would  give  me  an  explanation  of  this  matter 
so  that  I  can  bring  It  before  the  Federation 
of   Citizens    Associations    at    Its    upcoming 
meeting.  May  I  bear  from  you? 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  R.  Immxb, 
First  Vice  President. 

[From  the  Waahlngton  (D.C.)  Post,  Sept.  3. 

1968] 

Columbia  U.  Rkbkl  Is  Distbict  or  Columbu 

Rkskabchkb 

(By  Richard  M.  Cohen) 
Jonathan  D.  SchlUer,  21,  connects  the  Col- 
umbia University  riots  of  last  spring  with 
Washington's     poUce-communlty     relations 
crisis  of  this  summer. 

A  six-foot,  flve-lnch  exponent  of  the  New 
Lett,   SchUier  threw   his   considerable  bulk 
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between  the  police  and  the  Columbia  demon- 
strators, an  experience  he  brought  to  bear 
recently  when,  aa  a  research  assistant  for 
the  D.C.  City  Council,  he  helped  prepare  its 
report  on  police-community  relations. 

"There  is  a  very  close  worlLing  relationship 
between  what  happened  at  Colimibla  and 
what's  happening  here,"  Schiller  said. 

A  two-year  member  of  Columbia's  basket- 
ball team  ("The  best  in  tbe  East,  23-6  last 

year"),  Schiller  went  on: 

"The  fnistratlon  felt  by  many  ghetto  res- 
idents In  terms  of  poUce  grievance  proce- 
dures very  cloeely  resembles  what  happened 
at  Columbia.  There  the  students  wanted 
participation  in  the  administrative  and 
grievance  procedures  too.  It's  quite  similar." 

MIDDLX  CLA8S  rAMILT 

Schiller,  the  product  of  an  upper  middle- 
class  Cleveland  Park  home,  could,  despite  his 
penchant  for  New  Left  Jargon,  submit  a  re- 
sume to  warm  the  heart  of  any  Dow  Chemical 
recruiter. 

A  graduate  of  tbe  private  Landon  School 
and  a  good  enough  student  at  Columbia  to 
consider  applying  to  Harvard  Law  School, 
Schiller  Is  the  son  of  an  administrative  Judge 
for  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  a  woman  who  also  holds  a  law  degree 
but  practices  as  a  marriage  counselor.  His 
sister,  a  veteran  of  tbe  Peace  Corps,  is  now 
at  the  University  of  London. 

Love  for  basketball  drew  Schiller  frcm  tbe 
white  world  of  Cleveland  Park  Into  the  black 
world  of  inner-city  playgrounds. 

"I  used  to  go  downtown  to  watch  guys  like 
Elgin  Baylor  play  and  hope  to  get  into  a 
game.  I  also  was  a  baUl>oy  for  tbe  American 
University  team.  I  traveled  with  the  team  to 
nearby  games  and  got  to  know  tbe  players. 
Basketball,"  be  observed,  "has  always  been 
Integrated." 

LEO    70    CHILDBEN 

Later  SchlUer  became  a  summer  block 
leader  for  the  Adams-Morgan  Community 
Council.  With  a  staflT  of  eight  he  set  up  arts 
and  crafts  and  cultural  activities  for  his  70 
children. 

Two  years  ago  he  participated  in  Operation 
Champ,  setting  up  basketball  clinics  with 
enough  expertise  to  take  his  team  to  the  New 
York  final. 

Now  a  tlOO-a-week  summer  intern  for  tbe 
City  Council,  Schiller  has  tucked  his  knees 
under  a  low  desk  and  helped  turn  out  the 
43-page  report  on  police-community  rela- 
tions that  ts  stUl  being  considered  by  the 
Council. 

For  two  weeks,  with  his  Columbia  experi- 
ence, still  fresh  In  bis  mind,  Schiller  plowed 
through  reports  of  various  crime  commis- 
sions, called  police  and  law  enforcement  ofB- 
cials  and  conferred  with  specialists  from  tbe 
Justice  Department. 

"AST  or  POWXB 

"The  Columbia  riots  taught  me  a  lot  about 
power,"  be  said.  "And  working  here  lias  en- 
abled me  to  get  a  perspective  on  tbe  art  of 
power  and  that  a  real  citizen  influence  is 
necessary.  It  gives  me  an  awareness  of  when 
and  under  what  conditions  it  wiU  be  feas- 
ible." 

Tbe  Image  of  a  "Columbia  rebel"  may 
clash  with  that  of  the  municipal  Bureaucrat 
htmched  over  a  desk  shuflllng  papers  into 
oblivion,  but  SchlUer,  articulate  as  usual,  has 
an  answer. 

"A  radical  or  extremist  probably  considers 
summertline  work  In  city  government  an 
exercise  In  futlUty,"  be  conceded.  "But  my 
job  with  the  Council  has  been  educational 
and  productive.  I've  learned  something." 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Aug.  29,  1968] 

ArxiCA   Pboject   Chxkbt 

(By  Joy  BllUngton) 

Afro-American  consciousness  raised  a  soft 

voice  and  beams  of  Establishment  approval 
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last  night  when  tbe  forerunner  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  Crossroads  Africa,  swung  a  dignified 
reception  for  African  diplomas  and  Washing- 
ton African-oriented  black  and  white  youth. 
Meridian  House,  the  elegant  old  place  that 
is  ao  many  things  to  so  many  people  as  an  in- 
ternational center,  served  straight  American 
liquor  and  canapes  to  the  tones  of  African 
music  carefully  subdued  below  conversation 
level. 

Under  the  linden  trees  on  the  terrace, 
bright  robed  Afro-Americans  and  dark  suited 
Africans  talked  about  Croesroads,  Africa's 
plan  to  send  Washington  high  school  stu- 
dents— black  and  white — to  Africa  next  sum- 
mer, in  a  pilot  project  marking  a  shift  in  em- 
phasis from  its  traditional  college-student 
participation. 

Dr.  James  Robinson,  the  Harlem  Presby- 
terian minister  who  In  1958  started  the  pro- 
gram Preeident  Kennedy  called  "the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Peace  Corpe"  said  that  next 
year's  "African  Trek"  will  be  a  real  innova- 
tion in  enlisting  inner  city  youth  to  Join 
summer  work  camps  in  Africa. 

Taking  the  idea  one  further,  Melvln  Deal, 
director  of  the  African  Heritage  Dancers  and 
Drummers,  thought  perhaps  that  such  a 
movement  could  start  closer  to  home,  here 
In  Washington. 

In  his  stunning  Ghanlan  "sarong  kerlte," 
Deal  said  that  diplomatic  circles  in  Washing- 
ton could  sensibly  and  profitably,  open  their 
doors  to  articulate  Inner  city  youth. 

"Most  African  diplomats  only  meet  college 
students,"  be  said. 

Mr.  Walter  Washington,  arriving  with  the 
Mayor,  who  was  still  rubbing  his  eyes  wearily 
from  an  afternoon-long  TV  appearance, 
agreed. 

"Foreign  diplomats,  from  all  countries, 
want  a  real  viable  meeting  and  dialogue.  It 
would  be  enriching  to  so-called  polite  so- 
ciety, to  the  whole  range  of  diplomatic  life, 
to  meet  Inner  city  people — young  people  par- 
ticularly." 

Mrs.  Washington,  after  a  few  affectionate 
words  with  pretty  Nancy  Hechinger,  Just 
back  from  teaching  French  to  Blafran  refu- 
gees in  Togo,  said  that  she  was  delighted 
about  Rev.  Channing  PbUlIps"  nomination. 

"It's  remarkable,  an  individual  black  being 
put  up  as  a  favorite  son  .  .  .  It's  really  part  of 
the  new  thrust." 

Mayor  Washington  and  Peace  Corps  di- 
rector Jack  Vaughn  congratulated  each  other 
on  their  work,  before  Mrs.  Washington  edged 
tbe  Mayor  off  to  one  more  party.  Later  they 
planned  to  watch  the  convention  on  TV. 

Politics  was  strictly  secondary  to  tbe  cul- 
tural exchange  theme  of  the  evening,  with 
the  feeling  that  whatever  happened,  it  would 
stlU  all  be  there  next  summer  for  the  volun- 
teers. 

Jack  Vaughn  cracked  a  few  affectlot 
Jokes  about  Sargent  Shrlver,  bis  prede 
at  the  Peace  Corps.  "He  is  reported  to 
circling  Chicago  ...  or  having  lunch  wllj 
de  OauUe." 

Uganda's  Ambassador  Otema  Allimadl,  si; 
ping  a  drink  on  the  terrace,  smiled  that 
he  wasn't  in  Chicago,  but  had  been  to  Miami. 
"It  was  juet  like  the  convention  we  had  in 
Uganda." 


A  MAN  OP  INTEGRITY 


HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

or   ABKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  18,  1968 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  many 
of  my  fellow  citizens  In  the  State  of 
Arkansas  in  mourning  the  passing  of 
County  Judge  Judson  L.  Erwln  of 
McOehee.  We  have  lost  one  of  our  most 
capable  and  dedicated  public  servants. 
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diitlngulBt 


Judge  Erwln'8  distinguished  career  in 
government  extern  ed  over  a  period  of  al- 
most 30  years. 

His  vast  accom  >llshinents  during  his 
long  service  as  C(unty  Judge  of  Desha 
County  are  set  fort  i  in  an  editorial  which 
appeared  In  the  8*  ptember  11  edition  of 
the  Dumas  Clarlor  .  Under  leave  granted 
to  extend  my  reiaarks,  I  Include  the 

editorial: 

A  Man    iw  Urrmawxrr 

An  en  In  county  government  h*e  ended 
with  the  death  of  J  idge  Judson  L.  Krwtn  of 
McOehee. 

A  n«»"  of  Integrtt:  ■,  Judge  Erwln  mm  never 
Intimidated.  He  oo«  Id  be  persuaded,  and  he 
would  lUten  to  the  people,  but  he  waa  never 
preaaured  Into  actlc  a.  He  weighed  the  situa- 
tion, whatever  It  m  ght  be,  and  took  the  ac- 
tion which  he  deer  led  In  the  beat  IntereaU 
of  the  county. 

Judaon  Krwln'8  flne  career  In  government 
began  In  1989  when  he  waa  elected  to  the 
state  legjalature  aa  the  repreaentatlve  from 
DMha  Qownty.  He  \  raa  qualified  by  the  fact 
that  he  waa  a  law  i  graduate  and  he  waa  re- 
elected because  of  1  lU  ability  to  keep  touch 
with  the  people  a:  id  see  their  needa  and 
problems. 

When  he  failed  t:  le  examination  for  mUl- 
tary  service  because  of  a  lung  condition,  Rep- 
reaentatlve Erwln  t)ok  a  Job  with  the  rail- 
road because  he  feli  he  was  thus  aiding  the 
war  effort.  He  becaAie  a  railroad  engineer,  a 
Job  he  kept  after  he  waa  elected  county  Judge 
during  the  summer  of  1946.  The  position  of 
Judge  was  not  grettly  financially  endowed, 
and  the  Judge  usel  railroading,  which  he 
truly  liked,  to  supp  ement  his  income. 

However,  the  coiinty  came  first  and  he 
never  neglected  Its  Interests.  On  January  1. 
-  <^ce,  he  found  county 
totalled  $50,000.  He  bat- 
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ponder  and  then  to  chart  the  course  affirma- 
tively and  conservatively. 

It  led  to  marked  achievementa  for  him. 
and  more  Importantly  In  hla  opinion,  for 
Desha  County. 
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1947,  when  he  tool] 
bonded  Indebtedn 


years,  had  paid  off 


tened  down  the  coi  mty  financea  and  in  four 


that  Indebtednees.  Prom 
then  on,  there  waj  never  any  doubt  that 
Judge  Erwln  was  charting  the  county  finan- 
cial course,  and  the  finances  Improved 
measurably. 

A  man  who  enjoyid  reading  to  the  fullest. 
Judge  Erwln  left  a  lasting  memorial  In  the 
Ubrarlea  he  provide*  1  for  this  county.  He  be- 
lieved that  reading  was  the  key  to  learning, 
and  he  sought  to  farther  the  education  fa- 
cilities of  the  count; '  by  libraries  In  McOehee, 
Dumas,  Watson  and  Arkansas  City.  When  first 
constructed,  the  I  umas  library  waa  con- 
sidered a  model  for  unall  cities  In  the  state — 
and  Judge  Erwln  wa  i  a  model  Judge  to  the  Ar- 
kansas Library  Com  nlsslon. 

He  was  greatly  Int  ereated  In  preserving  his- 
tory, and  helped  w  th  the  establishment  of 
the  museum  m  Ark  uisas  City. 

But  these  were  n  at  the  only  truly  lasting 
achievements  of  Ji  dge  Erwln's  administra- 
tion. His  leadershl  >  helped  the  co\mty  to 
achieve  excellent  m  idlcal  facilities — the  first 
of  which  was  paid  >S  far  ahead  of  schedule. 
He  always  had  a  sj  mpathetlc  ear  for  hoapl- 
Ul  leaders — time  a  ad  again  stepping  ta  to 
help  when  needed  b  Lit  Insisting  that  the  boe- 
pltals  be  operated  1  >y  private,  nonprofit  cor- 
porations and  not  b  '  the  county. 

Under  his  admlnl  itratlon,  the  county  road 
fund  grew  from  91  ),000  to  t66,000,  and  the 
miles  of  graveled  ai  d  maintained  roada  were 
greatly  increased. 

Judge  Erwln  was  aot  all  things  to  all  men. 
He  couldn't  be  and  achieve  the  kind  of  rec- 
ord he  charted.  H<  was  sometimes  verbally 
abused — but  the  re  kl  proof  of  his  ability  lay 
In  the  fact  that  hn  was  opposed  only  once 
during  hla  22  yean  In  office,  and  that  was 
ao  years  ago.  Deaba  ITountlans  might  disagree 
with  him  but  thi  y  never  doubted  Judge 
Erwln's  Integrity. 

Hla  simple  legacy  to  anyone  who  wishes  to 
serve  In  county  gov  srnment  waa  to  listen,  to 


THE  CONSERVaITVE  MASTON 
O'NEAL 


HON.  G.  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

or  oxoioiA 

IN  THB  HOnSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  18.  1968 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league from  Georgia.  Hon.  Maston 
O'Neal.  Is  the  subject  of  an  Interesting 
article  recently  published  in  the  Simday 
magazine  section  of  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution. 

While  the  paper  and  the  writer.  Wayne 
Kelley,  have  frequently  disagreed  with 
the  Congressman  on  political  and  philo- 
sophical matters,  the  sketch  entitled 
"The  Conservative  Mastow  O'Neal" 
clearly  portrays  his  many  fine  qualities 
and  shows  why  his  constituents  elected 
and  relected  him  as  solicitor  general  for 
24  years  and  then  have  elected  and  re- 
elected him  to  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  with  all  of 
our  colleagues,  as  follows: 

THE  CoNsravATTvi:  Maston  O'Neal 
(By  Wayne  Kelley) 

Congressman  Maaton  Emmett  O'Neal  Jr., 
a  gentle,  white-haired  south  OeorgU  conser- 
vative with  a  voting  record  that  would 
whistle  "Dixie"  If  set  to  music,  tells  the  story 
on  himself : 

Rep.  Thomas  P.  O^NeUl  Jr.,  D-Mass..  a  hefty 
and  friendly  liberal  from  Cambridge,  had 
served  12  years  In  the  House  before  Rep. 
O'Neal  of  Balnbrldge  arrived  in  1965. 

The  Georgian's  name  Immediately  pre- 
cedes Rep.  O'NelU's  on  the  House  roll  call. 
One  day  the  portly  Northern  congressman 
called  Rep.  O'Neal  aside  to  make  a  confession. 

"Before  you  came  to  Congress.  I  used  to 
rush  to  the  floor  and  was  never  sure  how  I 
should  vote  when  my  name  was  caUed,"  Rep. 
O'Neill  said.  "Now  I  Just  listen  to  you  and 
vote  exactly  the  opposite." 

Maston  O'Neal  smiled  as  he  recaUed  the 
conversation,  and  the  smile  compressed 
laughter  lines  high  on  his  cheeks  untU  his 
blue  eyes  were  barely  visible. 

No  one  who  has  heard  It  doubts  that  the 
story  Is  accurate.  For  If  O'Neill  of  Massa- 
chusetts Is  liberal  on  civil  rights,  the  Great 
Society,  and  federal  spending,  O'Neal  of 
Georgia  la  his  mirror  opposite. 

In  fact,  there  are  few  representatives  In 
the  435-member  House  who  are  more  con- 
servative than  the  Decatur  County  Democrat. 

At  the  end  of  his  first  year  In  the  89th 
Congress,  one  survey  of  voting  records 
ranked  Rep.  O'Neal  among  the  dosen  con- 
gressmen with  the  lowest  percentage  of 
party-unity  votes.  He  has  been  a  constant 
delight  to  the  Americans  for  Constitutional 
Action,  the  conscience  of  conservatives  In 
Congress.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  has  an  average 
ACA  rating  of  85  per  cent  whUe  O'NeUl  of 
Massachusetts  weighs  In  at  5  per  cent. 

Rep.  O'Neal  Is  also  well  on  his  way  to  be- 
coming one  of  those  Southerners  whose  solid 
support  at  home  returns  him  to  Congress 
every  two  years  to  build  seniority  and  even- 
tually to  dominate  the  committees  and  ma- 
chinery of  the  legislative  branch  of  govern- 
ment. 

When  he  came  to  Congress  four  years  ago. 
Rep.  O'Neal  sought  a  seat  on  the  House  Ju- 


diciary Committee.  He  waa  aaslgned  Instead 
to  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

This  combination  of  fate  and  politics  (Ju- 
diciary Chairman  Emanuel  Celler,  D-NT.. 
waa  said  to  oppooe  assignment  of  a  Southern 
conaervatlve  to  bis  committee)  has  worked 
wonders. 

Since  former  Rep.  Carl  Vinson,  D-Oa..  re- 
tired m  1964.  no  member  of  the  Georgia 
House  delegation  has  been  a  committee 
chairman.  Rep.  O'Neal  Is  headed  toward  the 
top  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  at  a  speed 
rated  supersonic  by  congressional  standards. 
In  January  1966.  Rep.  O'Neal  began  his 
service  on  the  committee  at  the  lofty  perch 
of  14th  among  20  Democrats.  When  the  90th 
Congreaa  convened  In  1967,  he  Jmnped  to 
ninth  by  virtue  of  some  Democratic  losses 
and  retirements. 

While  fellow  congressmen  plotted  out  their 
1966  campaigns  In  the  heat  of  the  summer 
months.  Rep.  O'Neal  was  unopposed  for  the 
second  straight  time. 

Two  Democrats  on  the  Agrlcultiire  Com- 
mittee are  retiring.  Simply  by  showing  up 
to  take  the  oath  of  office  next  January.  Rep. 
O'Neal  is  assured  of  being  at  least  the  seventh 
ranking  Democrat  on  his  committee. 

Rep.  O'Neal  has  been  Involved  in  Georgia 
politics  for  28  years.  He  was  solicitor  general 
of  the  six-county  Albany  Judicial  Circuit 
from  1940  through  1964. 

Only  twice  In  eight  races  for  office  has  the 
Balnbrldge  coi}Bervatlve  had  opposition.  He 
edged  out  Harry  L.  Wlngate  Jr.  of  Albany 
m  1964  by  about  600  votes  to  win  his  seat 
In  Congress.  The  only  other  time  Rep.  O'Neal 
faced  an  opponent  at  the  ballot  box  was  back 
In  1940  when  he  scored  an  equally  narrow  vic- 
tory by  some  146  votes  to  become  solicitor 
general. 

Once  he  waa  In  office,  however,  the  voters  of 
southwest  Georgia  found  Mr.  O'Neal  very 
much  to  their  liking.  "The  people  of  the 
2nd  Congressional  District  will  elect  Maston 
as  long  as  he  wants  to  run,"  a  member  of  the 
Georgia  General   Assembly  said. 

Rep.  O'Neal  has  followed  the  footsteps  cf 
some  of  the  Deep  South 's  most  powerful  con- 
gressmen during  his  career  In  the  House.  He 
has  sponsored  little  legislation,  but  has  es- 
tablished a  record  calculated  to  keep  any 
opponent  from  eaalng  up  on  his  political 
right. 

"Maston  does  demagogue  a  little  bit  up 
here,"  a  House  colleague  said  recently.  "But 
he  admits  It  (privately)  and  knows  that  his- 
tory Is  catching  up  with  him." 

The  2nd  District  congressman  has  blasted 
the  Poor  People's  Campaign,  has  uncovered 
"Communists"  In  demonstrations  for  the 
needy,  has  damned  flag  desecraters  In  long 
statements  and  has  seen  civil  rights  legis- 
lation leading  to  "anarchy."  He  views  the 
Great  Society  as  something  akin  to  Asian 
flu.  and  has  opposed  programs  to  feed  the 
hungry.  The  poverty  program  Is  not  his  cup 
of  tea. 

At  a  time  when  the  race  Issue  has  driven 
many  politicians  to  elaborate  semantic  eva- 
sions. Rep.  O'Neal  still  speaks  directly.  "I 
think  the  races  In  south  Georgia  are  happier 
when  left  to  themselves."  he  said.  "Birds  of  a 
feather  flock  together." 

Thla  is  the  politics  of  the  Deep  South, 
honored  for  years  in  the  Black  Belt  regions 
of  Georgia.  South  Carolina.  Mississippi.  Ala- 
bama and  Louisiana.  Rep.  O'Neal  concedes 
change  may  come,  but  "footdragglng,"  as  he 
cal!»  It,  plays  an  Important  role. 

"Certainly  history  does  not  stand  stlU."  the 
congressman  commented.  "But  one  thing 
that  would  be  bad  for  the  country  Is  to 
change  too  abruptly.  Evolution  Is  better  than 
revolution." 

Rep.  O'Neal  mav  be  considered  a  reaction- 
ary by  the  new  left  and  a  hidebound  con- 
servative by  proponents  of  the  Great  Society, 
But  he  U  not  a  racist  orator  who  takes  the 
floor  of  the  House  with  fire  In  his  eye  and 
malice  in  his  heart 
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Most  of  his  stronger  statements  are  deliv- 
ered with  restraints  or  are  merely  Inserted 
m  the  Congressional  Record. 

Even  colleagues  who  have  found  occasion 
to  disagree  with  him  regard  Maston  O'Neal  as 
one  of  the  moat  diligent  and  congenial  mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

The  courtly  and  courteous  Sl-year-old 
congressman  believes  as  strongly  In  his  con- 
victions as  do  those  who  favor  more  federal 
Involvement  In  solving  social  problems.  "The 
pendulimi  has  swung  too  far  and  It  has  got 
to  swing  back  soon  from  a  fiscal  standpoint," 
he  asserta. 

••I  would  not  necessarily  be  a  conservative 
at  every  point  \n  the  history  of  our  country." 
he  adds.  "I  think  there  were  times  In  history 
when  I  would  have  been  a  liberal  bad  I  been 
in  Congress." 

One  of  those  times  when  he  might  have 
been  a  liberal  was  during  the  depression 
years  of  the  19308.  He  says  that  "the  con- 
servatives were  far  too  reactionary"  then. 

There  Is  real  sincerity  In  Rep.  O'Neal's 
assessment  of  his  "liberal"  feelings  about  the 
early  20th  century.  Sen.  Richard  B.  Russell, 
D-Oa.,  and  other  prominent  Southern  poli- 
ticians reacted  In  the  same  way  to  the  de- 
pression and  the  hardships  It  visited  on  their 
homeland. 

"It  Is  the  excesses  that  people  go  to  after 
they  get  In  power  that  disturbs  me,"  Rep. 
O'Neal  said.  "I  think  the  conservatives  were 
far  too  reactionary  In  the  early  part  of  this 
century.  It  Is  the  liberals  who  have  been  ex- 
cessive In  recent  years  and  It  Is  time  for  the 
conservatives  to  put  a  stop  to  it." 

One  facet  of  his  personality  which  distin- 
guishes Rep.  O'Neal  from  the  far-right 
zealots  is  his  abiding  sense  of  humor. 

He  lives  In  a  comfortable  two-bedroom 
apartment  which  overlooks  the  Supreme 
Court  Building.  Obviously,  few  men  In  Waah- 
Ington  have  been  more  disturbed  about  the 
"activist"  record  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
than  the  Georgia  congressman. 

He  walked  to  the  window  of  his  apart- 
ment on  a  recent  evening  and  looked  across 
the  street  at  the  white  marble  building. 
"I  would  enjoy  the  view  more  If  I  thought 
more  of  the  tenants,"  he  said  with  a  chuckle. 

Mrs.  O'Neal,  the  former  Charlotte  Tyson 
of  AmerlcuB,  Is  one  of  the  most  popular  con- 
gressional wives  on  Capitol  Hill.  She  Is  ac- 
tive In  a  prayer  group  which  Includes  the 
wives  of  House  and  Senate  members,  and 
she  devotes  time  to  the  Congressional  Wives 
Club,  of  which  she  Is  historian. 

"Charlotte  O'Neal  Is  the  warmest  person 
you  will  ever  meet,"  said  an  admirer  In  the 
Georgia  delegation.  "She  loves  everyone  and 
everyone  loves  her." 

The  O'Neals  miss  their  ranch-style  Baln- 
brldge home  when  they  are  In  Washington — 
and  they've  been  there  Just  about  all  the 
time  In  recent  years.  But  they  attend  a  num- 
ber of  functions  which  Rep.  O'Neal  describes 
as  "educational"  and  the  Washington  press 
often  considers  "social." 

Mrs.  O'Neal  Is  an  outstanding  cook  and 
an  avid  gardener.  On  the  one-acre  homestead 
in  Balnbrldge  she  has  ralaed  camellias, 
azaleas,  flowering  shrubs  and  a  notable  col- 
lection of  varieties  of  day  lilies. 

Though  she  misses  the  garden,  Charlotte 
O'Neal  would  be  at  home  Just  about  any 
place  she  went.  Soon  after  arriving  In  Wash- 
ington the  O'Neals  dropped  In  at  a  recep- 
tion given  by  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey and  Mrs.  Humphrey.  They  prepared  to 
leave  soon  after  arriving,  explaining  to  the 
Humphreys  that  they  had  lost  the  way  to 
the  party  In  a  heavy  snowstorm.  "We  have 
to  have  time  to  get  lost  on  the  way  to  the 
next  reception,"  Mrs.  O'Neal  told  the  vice 
president. 

After  leaving  the  party,  Mrs.  O'Neal  dis- 
covered that  she  had  forgotten  her  handbag. 
Thinking  that  someone  still  at  the  party 
might  bring  It  to  her,  she  asked  a  friend  for 
the  Humphreys'  phone  number. 
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without  realizing  it,  she  got  the  vice 
president's  private  number.  The  phone  rang 
and  a  terribly  familiar  voice  answered.  "It 
was  the  vice  president,"  Mrs.  O'Neal  said 
in  her  soft  Southern  accent.  "I  Just  didn't 
know  what  to  say.  I  had  expected  to  get  a 
butler  or  a  maid,  or  something. 

"I  pretended  I  didn't  recognize  his  voice 
and  explained  that  I  had  left  my  purse," 
she  said.  "He  Just  laughed  and  said,  'Well, 
lost  lady,  I'll  see  that  someone  brings  It  to 
you.' 

"Ever  since  then."  said  Mrs.  O'Neal,  "when- 
ever I  have  seen  the  vice  president,  he  has 
smiled  and  called  me  the  'lost  lady.'  " 

Mrs.  O'Neal  Is  one  of  those  effervescent 
Southern  women  who  can  call  almost  any- 
one "darling"  (pronounced  DAR-lln)  and 
make  It  sound  as  If  she  Is  welcoming  a  new 
member  to  the  family.  "Your  htisband  has 
got  the  sense,"  a  voter  once  told  her,  "but 
you  sure  have  pot  the  'howdy.'  " 

The  O'Neals  have  two  chiidren,  a  daughter, 
Susan  Charlotte  (Mrs.  Jerry  Montgomery 
Bowden),  and  a  eon,  Maston  Emmett  O'Neal 
m.  Mrs.  Bowden,  who  lives  In  Sandy 
Springs,  an  Atlanta  suburb,  has  two  sons, 
Mark,  7,  and  John,  6. 

The  O'Neals'  son  is  an  Air  Force  lieutenant 
who  recently  returned  to  the  United  States 
after  flying  100  missions  In  a  fighter -bomber 
over  North  Vietnam  from  a  base  Ln  Thailand. 

Rep.  O'Neal's  roots  run  deep  In  hla  home- 
town of  Balnbrldge.  His  father  was  solicitor 
general  before  him  for  11  terms.  The  con- 
gressman's great-grandfather,  Damel  Odtmi 
Neel,  was  the  first  clerk  of  Decatur  Ooimty 
when  It  was  formed  In  1822.  The  town  of 
Balnbrldge  waa  founded  when  Neel  bought 
a  parcel  of  land,  laid  It  off  into  streets  and 
sold  the  property  for  a  profit.  Balnbrldge  was 
chartered  In  1829. 

The  daughter  of  Daniel  Neel  married  WU- 
11am  O'Neal,  a  youth  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry 
who  came  to  Decatur  County  from  South 
Carolina.  He  brought  with  him  three  assets— 
a  horse,  a  rifle  and  an  ax. 

Congressman  O'Neal  has  on  a  wall  of  his 
home  the  mtizzle-loadlng  rifle  carried  by 
William  O'Neal  when  he  made  the  Journey. 
There  Is  a  rich  heritage  of  proud  people 
staking  out  a  new  life. 

Rep.  O'Neal's  desk  In  his  Washington  office 
looks  a  little  like  a  pawnshop  window.  It  is 
cluttered  with  several  models  of  Jet  airplanes, 
stacks  of  papers,  a  small  bulldog  trophy  pre- 
sented him  by  the  National  Association  of 
Businessmen  as  a  "Watchdog  of  the  Treasury 
Award  for  1965-"66." 

Somewhere  in  the  Jumble  are  three  minia- 
ture American  flags  and  a  gift  from  Mrs. 
O'Neal,  a  music  box  with  a  Confederate 
soldier  and  cannon  on  top.  When  wound, 
the  top  rotates  and  the  music  box  plays  a 
pllnklty-pUnk  version  of  "Dixie." 

Behind  the  desk,  to  the  congressman's 
right,  Is  a  large  American  flag.  At  his  left 
stands  the  Georgia  state  flag. 

He  Is  signing  his  mall.  "Here  is  a  letter 
from  a  woman  who  wants  me  to  send  her  the 
names  of  all  the  liberals  In  Congress."  Rep. 
O'Neal  muses.  He  does  not  say  what  she 
proposes  to  do  with  the  list. 

"How  can  I  answer  something  like  that?" 
he  asks.  "It  depends  on  your  pomt  of  view." 
He  signs  a  letter  explaining  to  his  cor- 
respondent that  the  Senate  has  100  seats, 
the  House  435:  and  as  her  congressman  he  is 
very  busy  trymg  to  represent  the  2nd  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia. 

On  the  base  of  one  of  the  small  flagpoles 
on  his  desk  Is  an  inscription  credited  to  Ed 
W.  Hlles: 

"We  can  lose  our  freedom  Just  as  surely. 
Just  as  completely  and  Just  as  permanently — 
tax  by  tax,  subsidy  by  subsidy  and  guideline 
by  guideline — as  we  can  bullet  by  bullet, 
missile  by  missile  or  bomb  by  bomb." 

Does  the  congressman  agree  with  that? 

"Well.  I  don't  disagree  with  It,"  he  said. 
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a  slight  smile  touching  the  comers  of  his 
mouth. 

Rep.  O'Neal  is  far  from  being  an  opponent 
of  all  subsidies.  He  votes  for  farm  subsidies. 
He  has  urged  the  secretary  of  agriculture  to 
raise  parity  for  peanut  farmers,  a  big  indus- 
try In  his  district. 

His  philosophy  is  simple.  "I  vote  the  views 
of  the  i>eople  of  my  district.  As  far  as  my 
voting  record  goes,  I  don't  know  whether 
Negroes  approve  or  disapprove.  But  I  have 
had  no  complaints. 

"Every  request  that  I  have  had  from  a 
Negro  constituent  has  gotten  the  same  close 
attention  and  desire  to  help  that  I  would 
give  to  any  other  constituent." 

This  answer  evades  the  question  of  whether 
2nd  District  Negroes  really  believe  Rep. 
O'Neal  represents  them — or.  as  one  observer 
said,  "whether  they  even  have  the  paper  and 
pen,  not  to  mention  the  education,  to  write 
him." 

Rep.  O'Neal's  opposition  to  a  two-year  ex- 
tension of  the  federal  food  stamp  program 
for  the  needy  put  blm  on  the  spot  last  year. 
The  Georgia  congressman  Introduced  a 
peanut  bill  authorizing  the  lease,  sale  or 
transfer  of  acreage  allotments  among  farms 
within  a  county.  When  the  bill  came  up  for 
a  vote.  Rep.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  D-Mo.,  a 
sponsor  of  the  food  stamp  bill,  appeared  out 
of  nowhere  with  other  liberals  and  verbally 
roasted  the  peanut  bill.  It  fell  28  votes  short 
of  a  reqtilred  two-thirds  majority. 

Although  Rep.  O'Neal  finally  steered  his 
peanut  acreage  measure  through  the  Hotise 
some  weeks  later,  he  was  shaken  by  the  out- 
burst at  his  expense. 

"The  attack  on  the  peanut  bill  was  nothing 
against  Mr.  O'Neal,"  said  Rep.  Sullivan  a  few 
weeks  ago.  "We  decided  to  oppose  it  about 
half  an  hour  before  it  came  up." 

Rep.  Sullivan  was  feuding  with  Agricul- 
ture Committee  Chairman  W.  R.  Poage,  D- 
Texas,  and  Rep.  O'Neal  was  caught  In  the 
crossfire.  Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Sullivan  believes 
the  Issues  In  the  fight  were  symbolic. 

"I  think  that  members  In  rural  areas  are 
going  to  have  to  get  away  from  the  Idea  that 
they  are  voting  for  only  one  little,  tiny  seg- 
ment of  the  country,"  Rep.  Sullivan  asserted. 
"They  must  see  the  problems  of  the  cities 
and  urban  areas." 

TTie  Missouri  congresswoman  said  that 
representatives  from  cities  do  not  Intend  to 
oppose  bills  aiding  rural  citizens.  "If  we 
don't  make  it  possible  for  farmers  to  earn 
a  living,  how  can  you  expect  them  to  buy 
things  produced  In  the  cities?"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  described  Rep.  O'Neal  as  "a 
real  Southern  gentleman."  But  the  difference 
of  philosophy  was  apparent. 

"With  the  reapportionment  of  congres- 
sional districts,  the  day  will  come  when 
they  (rural  representatives)  need  us  more 
than  we  need  them,"  she  said.  'There  Is 
really  an  awakening  to  a  fundamental  con- 
cept of  looking  at  legislation  without  being 
parochial. 

"I  don't  know  If  we  are  ever  going  to  win 
them  (rural  congressmen)  over,"  she  added. 
"I  think  the  awakening  will  be  more  In  the 
people." 

Despite  differences  of  opinion  on  many 
matters  with  House  liberals.  Rep.  O'Neal 
has  found  his  conservatism  to  be  no  handi- 
cap. House  Speaker  John  McCormack,  D- 
Mass.,  helped  him  reschedule  the  peanut 
acreage  bill  at  a  strategically  favorable  time. 
Former  Republican  Congressman  Howard 
(Bo)  Callaway  of  Georgia  once  urged  Rep. 
O'Neal  to  switch  parties.  But  the  south 
Georgia  Democrat  Is  rising  quickly  In  his 
committee  and  has  not  been  pressured  by 
party  leaders  to  change  his  votes. 

Rep.  O'Neal  replied  that  switching  his 
party  "wouldn't  change  a  vote  I  have  made 
here  on  the  floor.  The  only  thing  that  would 
change  would  be  my  effectiveness  as  I  rep- 
resent the  Individual  constituents  of  my 
district." 
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In  hla  1064  ocmrtMritwul  km,  R«p.  OVaftl 
kMt  ooiuManbto  pound  when  hU  runoff 
opponent.  Bury  JVlngata,  Jr..  announced 
Vtmt  be  would  vote  for  Bepublloaa  preelden- 
Ual  candidate  Bar  7  Ooldwater. 

lir.  Ooldwater  e^  en  gave  Mr.  Wlngate  hU 
peraonal  endonem  »nt  during  a  campaign 
vlalt  to  Atlanta  li  September  19M.  Rep. 
O'Neal  said  he  woul  1  vote  for  the  Democratic 
prealdentlal  eleotoi  1,  although  he  did  not 
back  Preeldent  Joh  laon's  admlnlatratlon. 

With  the  help  of  many  frlenda,  Including 
former  Oov.  Marvli,  Orlflln  (they  were  Boy 
Scouta  together) ,  B  »p.  O'Neal  weathered  the 
political  trade  wln<  1.  Mr.  GMflln  waa  an  offi- 
cial of  the  "Demoa  ita  for  Ooldwater''  at  the 
time. 

Some  Southern  [>emocrata  who  publicly 
endorsed  Mr.  Gold^  rater  loet  their  commit- 
tee aenlorlty.  It  W'  tuld  not  have  been  out 
of  the  question  foi  Mr.  Wlngate,  if  elected 
to  have  been  denied  assignment  to  any  com- 
mittee. 

The  trade  winds  1  xe  up  again  in  1948,  this 
time  blowing  stroni ;  support  for  third-party 
presidential  cand  date  Oeorge  Wallace 
throughout  south  Oeorgla.  But  Maaton 
O^eal, 'firmly  estal  Ushed  as  a  strong  con- 
servatlVbT  will  not  Ii  lave  the  Democratic  par- 
ty this  year,  either. 

"I'm  not  plannlni  to  bolt  the  party,"  Rep. 
O'Neal  stated.  "Whl  e  I  seldom.  If  aver,  agree 
with  the  national  pi  rty  leadership,  I  am  con- 
vinced I  am  best  «rvlng  Ay  constltuenu 
staying  In  the  party  whether  they  do  or  not." 

This  means,  says  Hep.  O'Neal,  that  he  will 
be  voting  for  the  Democratic  presidential 
electors  this  Novem  >er,  as  he  did  in  Novem- 
ber four  years  ago.jThat  may  be  all  he  does 
for  his  party's  natl  onal  ticlcet  In  IMS.  But 
few  Deep  South  D(  mocratlc  politicians  will 
do  more. 


CX>NGRBSSMAN 
FRANK  CORD. 
"PUERTO  RI 
MAINLAND 


3ANIKLS  HAILS  DR. 
>  FOR  HIS  BOOK. 
CHILDREN  IN 
lOOLS" 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or   NXW    JZKSST 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Wednesday.  September  IB.  1969 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  aU  Mem- 
bers of  this  H0U8  i  that  a  very  talented 
constituent  of  mli  e,  Dr.  Frank  Cordasco, 
professor  of  educa  don  at  Montdalr  State 
College,  Montclali ,  N.J.,  Is  the  coauthor 
of  a  newly  release  1  book  which  la  worthy 
of  the  attention  (»f  all  persons  who  are 
interested  in  the  educational  develop- 
ment of  the  Span  sh-speaklng  child. 

Dr.  Cordasco  wi  th  his  equally  talented 
coauthor,  Prof.  Eigene  Buocionl,  of  the 
City  University  o;  New  York,  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  most  tseful  volume  entitled, 
"Puerto  Rican  C  hlldren  in  Mainland 
Schools:  A  Sourc)  Book  for  Teachers." 

It  is  a  collectioi  t  of  readings  that  has 
special  signlflcan<e  for  teachers,  social 
workers,  and  othe  -s  who  have  special  in- 
terest in  the  edwatlon  and  training  of 
Puerto  Rican  d  illdren  in  mainland 
schools. 

Dr.  Cordasco  ha  i  been  a  leader  In  Hud- 
son County  in  proi  [rams  dealing  with  the 
Spanish-speaking  community.  He  has 
done  much  to  familiarize  other  Ameri- 
cans with  the  anc  ent  Hispanic  culture  of 
the  Spanish  oomi  lunlty.  In  addition,  he 
has  worked  to  aislst  Spanlsh-spemklng 
residents  in  famlll  irizlng  thonselves  with 
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the  sometimes  strange  ways  of  mainland 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  a  very  diatln- 
guiahed  citizen  on  this  latest  achieve- 
ment in  the  academic  world. 


WALDO  E.  BTtmOFP: 
VETERAN" 


"MR. 


HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

OF  CAUFOBlflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  18.  1968 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Waldo  E. 
Finnoff.  known  to  his  friends  as  Wally, 
and  better  known  throughout  the  San 
Fenuuido  Valley  of  California  as  "Mr. 
Veteran."  Is  being  honored  by  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  Legion  Luncheon  Club 
on  October  7,  1968.  A  citation,  testifying 
to  the  fact  that  Wally  has  formal  claim 
to  this  title,  will  be  presented  to  him  at 
the  luncheon.  It  will  be  a  proud  moment 
for  him,  for  his  family,  his  friends,  and 
his  fellow  veterans — for  Wally..ls  a  truly 
great  American  and,  in  the  best  tradition 
of  the  word,  he  Is  "Mr.  Veteran." 

Wally  Finnoff  was  born  on  May  29, 
1899.  In  1916,  at  the  age  of  17,  he  enlisted 
In  the  National  Quard.  1st  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry.  later  transferring  to  the  107th 
Field  Artillery.  He  was  sent  overseas  and 
while  on  active  duty  In  September  1918 
was  gassed  during  the  Meuse-Argonne 
operation.  During  World  War  n  he  en- 
listed in  the  Coast  Guard  and  served  in 
California. 

Wally  Joined  the  American  Legion  in 
France  in  1917.  and  has  been  an  active 
member  for  ovei^  50  years,  serving  first  in 
Michigan  and  then  in  California.  Pres- 
ently, he  is  a  member  of  Van  Nuys  Post 
193.  He  Joined  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  In  1922.  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  short  period  of  time,  has  been  an  ac- 
tive member,  holding  many  offices  and 
positions. 

Wally  has  devoted  these  past  56  years 
to  finding  ways  to  help  veterans.  It  has 
become  an  article  of  faith  with  him,  and 
he  has  worked  day  and  night  for  their 
rights.  Finding  Jobs  for  veterans  is  an 
obsession  with  him,  and  he  has  been 
most  successful  in  this  endeavor.  He  has 
spent  many  hundreds  of  hours  visiting 
veterans  who  are  ill.  in  and  out  of  hos- 
pitals. He  has  helped  many  families  who 
have  lost  their  loved  ones  and  those  who 
are  in  need  of  assistance.  Armed  Forces 
personnel  returning  to  civilian  life  owe  a 
great  deal  to  Waldo  Finnoff.  He  is  their 
friend  and  does  all  in  his  power  to  show 
his  appreciation  for  the  service  they  have 
given  to  their  country. 

Presently.  Waldo  Flimofl  Is  chairman 
emeritus  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
Veterans  Employment  Committee  and 
vice  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia. Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  Area 
Veterans  Employment  Committee.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  press  and  publicity  com- 
mittees of  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
American  Legion  Luncheon  Club  and  the 
20th  district  of  the  American  Legion; 
chairman  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  district  7,  credit  union;  post  com- 
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mander  of  Van  Nuys  Barra<to,  Veterans 
of  World  War  I;  and  chairman  of  their 
Armistice  Day  program. 

This  list  does  not  begin  to  tell  the 
whole  story  of  the  civic  activities  ol 
Waldo  Finnoff.  Community  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  veterans  organizations, 
have  benefited  from  his  selfiess  energy 
and  sense  of  civic  responsibility.  He  has 
worked  tirelessly  for  the  welfare  of  his 
community  and  those  who  live  in  it- 
veteran  and  nonveteran  alike. 

The  American  Legion  Luncheon  Club 
is  Just)^  honoring  Wally  as  "Mr.  Vet- 
eran." I  proudly  Join  in  this  tribute.  I 
add  to  it  my  personal  congratulations 
and  my  affection. 


September  18,  1968 


NO-WIN  MILITARY  POLICY 


HON.  WILUAM  0.  COWGER 

or   KKMTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  18,  1968 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year. 
when  I  returned  from  my  inspectlor.  tour 
of  the  Far  East,  I  submitted  a  report  to 
the  President,  and  to  the  Congress,  of 
recommendations  pertaining  to  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  These  were  not  ex- 
clusively my  opinions,  but  were  the  Joint 
findings  of  the  10  experts  who  accom- 
panied me.  It  was  quite  obvious  to  us  that 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  administration 
was  following  a  no-win  military  policy  in 
Vietnam.  Their  refusal  to  use  offensive 
bombing  of  military  targets  to  bring  the 
war  to  an  end  was  apparent.  I  have  al- 
ways said  that  if  we  had  no  Intention  of 
winning  the  war,  we  should  get  out. 
Therefore  we  recommended  a  gradual 
"de-Americanization"  of  our  involve- 
ment in  South  Vietnam.  As  the  United 
States  was  able  to  train  the  military 
forces  of  the  South  and  strengthen  their 
govenmient,  we  should  withdraw  Ameri- 
can troops. 

On  Monday,  September  9.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Westmoreland,  Chief  of  Staff,  re- 
ported the  following  in  an  interview.  He 
stated  that  the  spring  Tet  offensive  had 
awakened  and  solidified  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  He  also  stated  that  the 
Saigon  government  was  stronger  than 
ever  before  and  that  the  size  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  will  soon  number 
almost  1  million  men.  Now  is  the  time 
to  tell  President  Thleu  and  his  govern- 
ment that  in  January  of  next  year,  we 
will  withdraw  50,000  of  our  support 
tnxvs.  When  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, a  Judgment  will  be  made  and 
a  date  arrived  at,  for  returning  another 
50,000  troops.  At  the  same  time.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  should  release  the  14,000 
reserves  who  were  called  up  during  the 
"Ptieblo  incident."  Vice  President  Hum- 
PHsrr  recently  came  close  to  recommend- 
ing the  same  action — but  turned  chicken. 
He  backed  down  when  his  hands  were 
slapped  by  President  Johnson  and  then 
tried  to  recover  with  a  phony  report  that 
the  27th  Marine  Regiment  was  being 
withdrawn.  As  a  member  of  the  admin- 
istration, HuicpHitsT  has  been  a  part  of 
the  no-win  policy  of  President  Johnson. 


As  a  member  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  he  knows  that  it  is  time  for  us 
to  de-Americanize  the  Vietnam  war,  yet 
be  did  not  have  the  backbone  to  stand  on 
his  original  statement. 

I  have  always  strenuously  objected  to 
the  news  media's  use  of  the  words, 
"hawk"  and  "dove"  to  describe  a  person's 
opinion  relative  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
With  200  million  people  in  this  country 
of  ours,  there  must  be  at  least  that  many 
dlfferlXLg  opinions.  I  have  solidly  main- 
tained that  we  should  never  enter  a  war 
imless  we  are  prepared  to  win  it.  At  the 
same  time,  we  should  not  commit  our 
young  men  to  do  all  the  fighting  for  the 
free  world,  without  help  from  our  friends 
and  allies.  Having  spent  2  years  in  Con- 
gress studying  our  Involvement  in  the 
Far  East,  I  have  never  once  deviated  from 
my  position  on  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  The  press,  by  using  the  labels 
"hawk"  and  "dove"  have  confused  and 
oversimplified  the  opinions  of  many  pub- 
lic officials.   

ADDRESS  BY  HON.  GEORGE  J.  PELD- 
MAN.  U.S.  AMBASSADOR  TO  LUX- 
EMBOURG, LABOR  DAY  REMEM- 
BRANCE CEREMONY,  AMERICAN 
MILITARY  CEMETERY.  HAMM. 
LUXEMBOURG,  SEPTEMBER  2. 1968 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McGORMACK 

or  MASSACHtrsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  18.  1968 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  remao-ks  I  include  a  splendid  suidress 
delivered  on  September  2,  1968.  by  the 
Honorable  George  J.  Peldman,  T33.  Am- 
bassador to  Luxembourg,  to  the  General 
Federation  of  Workers  of  Luxembourg — 
COT — who  gather  each  year  at  the 
American  cemetery  in  Hamm  to  hold 
remembrance  ceremonies  in  honor  of 
American  soldiers  who  died  in  World 
War  II  in  Luxembourg.  This  year,  the 
General  Federation  invited  Ambassador 
Feldman  with  a  suggestion  that  he  make 
a  speech  on  the  American  labor  move- 
ment. In  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
splendid  address  made  by  Ambassador 
Feldman  on  the  American  labor  move- 
ment, and  stirring  remarks  in  relation 
to  Americans  who  died  in  Luxembourg 
during  World  War  n.  and  who  are  bur- 
ied at  the  American  cemetery  in  Hamm, 
which  place  the  meeting  and  ceremony 
took  place.  The  address  follows: 
AoDRDs  BT  Hon.  OaoBOK  J.  Feldman,  U.S. 

AlCBASaAOOB  TO  LlTXKICBOUBO,  LABOB  DaT 
RSMKMBaANCX  CmucoNT,  Amwhtan  MnJ- 
TABT  CxuKmrr,  Haioc,  LuxncBOtTBO,  Ssp- 

TEMBKB   2,    1968 

It  iB  indeed  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to 
join  you  on  these  hallowed  grounds  on  this 
Labor  Day.  1968.  Together  we  pay  homage 
to  the  memory  of  thousands  of  brave  Ameri- 
cans— workers,  farmers,  businessmen,  pro- 
fesslonaU,  students— all  fallen  In  their  youth 
for  a  common  cause:  those  ideals  of  liberty, 
democracy  and  freedom  we  all  cherish. 

I  think  it  particularly  appropriate  that 
you  have  chosen  Labor  Day  to  honor  the 
memories  of  these  brave  men.  When  we 
reflect  on  the  fuUest  meaning  of  this  day. 
we  find  that  it  is  a  day  which  ccmmemoratea 
mu<di  for  what  these  men  fought  and  died. 
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Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  story  of 
Labor  Day  and  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment which  it  honors. 

First,  the  day  Itself.  In  1882.  a  New  York 
carpenter  named  Peter  McGulre  felt  the 
laboring  man  in  the  rapidly  industrializing 
Republic  should  be  recognized  by  a  special 
day.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts,  the  first  Labor 
Day  was  celebrated  in  New  York  in  Septem- 
ber of  that  year. 

As  m  other  places.  American  labor  unions 
had  their  beginnings  In  associations  of 
skilled  artisans.  But  more  than  100  years 
passed  before  America's  many  Independent 
trade  unions  Joined  together  to  form  in  1881 
the  Federation  of  Organized  Trade  and  Labor 
Unions.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
followed  in  1888.  Another  70  years  passed 
before  the  formation  of  the  AFL-CIO,  an 
historic  merger  which  brought  16  mUlion 
workers — 86  percent  of  American's  union 
membership — into  a  single  organization. 

American  labor  imlons  first  amalgamated 
to  help  their  members  counter-balance  an 
imbridled,  xmenllghtened,  even  primitive, 
but  very  vigorous  capitalism;  dynamic  en- 
trepreneurs yet  to  imderstand  that  the  key  to 
Induatrial  progress  and  prosperity  lay  in  the 
establiahment  of  social  Justice. 

This  waa  the  era  of  the  10  and  12-hour  day. 
the  sU  and  even  seven-day  week.  The  sweat- 
shop, competitive  wage  cutting,  and  unregu- 
lated child  and  woman  labor  ruled  the  day. 
And  perhaps  worst  of  all.  Job  Insecttrlty  and 
the  ever  present  spectre  of  iinemployment, 
the  result  of  arbitrary  dismissal  or  uncom- 
pensated injury,  confronted  the  worker.  But 
the  American  working  man  came  to  realise 
that  although  there  waa  much  opposition, 
conditions  could  be  changed;  that  the  work- 
er's lot  could  be  improved  through  organised 
cooperative  action. 

At  that  time,  management's  refuaal  to 
recognize  the  Intimate  rights  of  labor  to 
decent  condiUons  had  the  support  of  the 
federal  and  state  legislatures  and  courts.  It 
took  hard  work  and  dramatic  events  to 
change  this  situation. 

On  a  cold  March  day  in  1911,  a  catastrophic 
fire  vividly  brought  home  to  the  American 
people  the  terrible  coat  of  ttie  sweatshop — 
146  workers,  mostly  women,  perished  in  New 
York's  Triangle  Shirtwaist  Co.  fire.  The 
New  York  Factory  InvectigaUon  Oommistf  m 
grew  out  of  this  tragedy  and  led  to  improved 
factory  oondltlona.  The  next  year,  my  native 
state  of  Ifaasachuaetts  adopted  the  nation's 
first  minimum  wage  act  for  women  and  mi- 
nors. 

In  1914.  organized  labor  won  legal  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  to  strike.  Picketing  and 
other  union  aetivltlaB  were  dedaied  lawful 
and  management's  use  of  court  injunctions 
in  labor  disputes  was  limited. 

Still  the  road  to  full  union  recognition  was 
an  arduoua  one,  with  a  long  SMles  of  re- 
verses. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  a 
dynamic,  new  leader  who  promised  an  end 
to  the  misery  of  the  Depression  and  a  New 
Deal  for  the  American  worker.  "Hxe  Wagner 
Act  of  1986  protected  the  rights  of  workers 
to  organize  and  elect  representatives  for  col- 
lective bargaining.  Legislation  outlawing 
strike-breaking  and  establishing  minimum 
labor  standards  for  government  contracts 
followed.  IkSanagement  attitudes  began  to 
change  and  in  1937,  two  American  industrial 
giants,  General  Motors  and  U.S.  Steel,  led 
the  way  by  recognizing  the  United  Auto 
Workers  and  the  Steel  Worker's  Organizing 
C3ommlttee  as  the  bargaining  agents  for  their 
members.  FlnaUy.  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  established  a  federal  minimum 
wage  and  the  concept  of  time  and  one-half 
for  work  over  40  hours.  This  key  Act  has  been 
amended  over  the  years  and  the  Federal 
M)"*""""  Wage  now  stands  at  $1.60  an  hour, 
three  times  what  It  was  in  1938. 
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Although  prices  have  risen  steadily  in 
America,  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  worker  has  increased  at  a  faster 
rate.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  worker's  buying 
power  In  present  day  America.  Is  more  than 
three  times  what  It  was  In  the  closing  decades 
of  the  19th  Century. 

So,  my  friends,  we  have  traced  one  facet 
of  the  history  of  America's  struggle  to  achieve 
social  justice  and  social  progress  for  its  peo-' 
pie.  It  is,  In  large  measure,  the  history  of 
organized  labor's  struggle,  against  seemingly 
impoeslble  odds,  for  recognition  and  the 
right  to  represent  their  membership  at  the 
bargaining  table.  It  Is  a  history  of  slowly 
mounting  victory  and  frequent  temporary 
defeat,  a  history  stained  with  tittterness,  dis- 
sension, and  violence.  Yet  today,  more  than 
22  million  members  of  American  organized 
labor,  secure  in  their  right  to  democratic 
trade  unionism  and  working  in  cooperation 
with  management  and  government,  have  won 
their  rightful  share  in  the  economic  miracle 
that  is  America's  democratic  free  enterprise 
system. 

It  is  not  only  American  labor  that  has 
come  of  age,  but  American  industry  as  well. 
It  has  realized  that  it  cannot  afford  a  nega- 
tive labor  policy;  that  its  own  best  intM«sts 
and  those  of  the  nation  are  best  served  by 
support  of  and  cooperation  and  negotiation 
with  a  vigorous  and  responsible  body  of 
organized  labor.  Modem  American  business 
has  brought  this  attitude  with  It  as  it  ven- 
tured beyond  our  shores.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  the  largest  American  company  operat- 
ing here  In  Luxembourg  practices  a  poeltive 
and  enlightened  labor  policy  and  enjoys  ex- 
cellent relations  with  organized  labor. 

The  lesson  of  the  history  of  labor  in  Amer- 
ica has  been  a  bard  one,  painfully  admin- 
iaterwi. 

1  would  like  to  leave  two  basic  thoughts 
concerning  this  lesson  with  you  today.  First. 
America's  experience  In  the  field  of  labor- 
management  relations  and  labor  and  social 
legislation  points  to  one  overriding  truth: 
no  nation,  large  or  small,  can  hope  to  achieve 
social  justice  and  social  progress  for  all  Its 
people  without  a  flourishing  trade  union 
movement,  tvlly  recognized  by  management. 
Secondly,  I  want  to  say  that  the  achieve- 
ments of  organized  labor  in  America  have 
given  a  new  dimension  of  meaning  to  the 
tenets  upon  which  our  nation  and  political 
system  were  founded:  a  Oovemment  of  the 
People,  by  the  People  and  for  the  People. 
Let  us  turn  our  thoughts  once  more  to 
the  men  who  lie  interred  in  this  serene  field. 
These  brave  men  crossed  the  seas  to  fight 
a  war,  a  war  not  of  their  making,  not  of 
their  seeking.  They  left  their  native  cities, 
farms  and  factories  because  they  under- 
stood that  any  aggressive  threat  to  liberty 
and  the  rule  of  law — conceptually  the  very 
sou  in  which  democratic  trade  luiloniam  and 
social  justice  have  flourished  in  their  own 
land — ^must  be  thwarted  no  matter  how  dis- 
tant or  seemingly  remote.  They  knew  then, 
just  as  we  know  today,  that  the  jackboot 
of  aggression  and  tyranny  threatens  the 
liberty  of  free  men  everywhere. 


THE 


"PUEBLO":  HOW  LONG, 
MR.  PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

09  IOWA 

m  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  September  18.  1968 
Mr.  SCHERLE.   Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  24Mh  day  the  USJS.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 
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CONTR*  )L  LEGISLATION 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or   hlAMAUA 


m  THE  HOUSE  C  F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  ieptember  18,  1968 


Mr.  NICHOLS 
many  times  In  a 


Ekir.  Speaker,  there  are 
man's  political  career 
wh^  he  finds  hlinself  at  odd*  with  his 
personal  friends  over  Important  Issues. 
Just  this  week,  ty  o  good  friends  of  mine 
have  written  artU  les  in  the  Birmingham 
News  expressing  t  heir  views  on  the  Issue 
of  gun  control.  Er.  Edward  Wllllamaon, 
associate  professo  r  of  history  at  Aubiun 
University,  favou  strong  gun  control 
legislation.  Dr.  "W  illiamson  and  I  served 
in  the  Army  toge  her  in  World  War  n. 
Earl  Kennamer,  (xtenslon  wildlife  spe- 
cialist at  Auburn  I  nlverslty.  opposes  fur- 
ther restrictions  on  the  ownership  of 
guns.  Earl  Is  one  of  the  best  hunters  In 
the  sooth. 

My  own  poslticn  on  the  gim  control 
question  Is  clear. :  have  opposed  Federal 
legislation  here  ii  the  Congress.  Most 
States  have  som«  type  of  gun  control 
laws,  and  these  sh  luld  be  strengthened  if 
the  State  leglslatu  res  feel  It  is  necessary. 
But  for  the  sake  »f  airing  both  sides  of 
this  question.  I  Inj  ert  the  two  articles  by 
my  friends  who  tike  opposing  sides  on 
this  question: 

FmARMS    CoNTmoL      Thhs    Riaixt    la    No 
<  'Roiat 

(Eorros's  Note.—  The  following  Is  one  of  a 
series  of  interpretlv  j  articles  on  topics  of  cur- 
rent Interest  by  m<  mbers  of  the  faculties  of 
Alabama's  iinlversUles.) 
(By   Dr.    Edward    ::.    Williamson,    aaaoclate 

professor  of  blstc  ry.  Auburn  ITnlverslty) 

We  Americans  aie  at  a  fork  in  the  road. 
Violence  must  be  curbed  If  law  and  order  are 
to  triumph.  Gun  control  has  been  needed  In 
this  country  since  The  Paxton  Boys,  armed 
frontier  ruffians,  t(  rrorized  Philadelphia  In 
1741.  Two  hundred  twenty-seven  years  later 
those  who  oppose  iny  controls  on  drearms 
say  that  we  should  i  lOt  be  hasty.  We  have  not 
been. 

A  serious  problem  regarding  the  almost 
unrestricted  sale,  o^  rnersblp  and  use  of  tire- 
arms  In  many  statei  ,  including  Alabama,  has 
long  existed.  It  Is  ilgh  time  that  the  voice 
of  the  majority  of  people  be  heard.  In  the 
Louis  Harris  poll  list  April,  71  per  cent  of 
the  American  publ  c  supported  gun  control. 

Proposed  gun  c  ontrol  legislation  would 
follow  the  same  ( uldellnes  as  licenses  for 
other  possessions  ai  id  activities,  such  as  boat- 
ing and  driving.  O  ngress  should  respond  to 
the  will  of  the  clt:  eenry.  The  powerful  gun 
lobby  must  be  def  lated. 

Violence  and  Inst  rxunents  of  violence  breed 
violence.  Violence  Is  like  a  cancer.  Cancer 
must  be  controlle<  .  The  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  chle:  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department,  has  tie  dubious  distinction  of 
being  the  most  lav  less  nation  In  the  world. 
Since  1900  nearly  800.000  Americans  have 
been  put  to  death  t  y  firearms  ( not  including 
those  who  lost  their  lives  In  war.) 

Loss  of  life  by  fl-earms  Includes  murders, 
suicldea,  and  acclde  ital  killings.  In  1967  guns 
were  used  In  7.7)0  murders,  55.000  ag- 
gravated assaults,  ijid  71,000  robberies.  To- 
tal deaths  by  gum  annually  exceed  20,000; 
injurtee  approach  IfCOOO. 
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Nor  do  most  m 
involve  people  wl 
ord.  In  1965.  only 
were  accompllRhed 


ITARD  DEATH 

ers  in  the  United  States 

a  previous  criminal  rec- 

'6  per  cent  of  the  murders 

by  criminals,  whereas  31 


per  cent  resulted  (i  om  family  arguments,  and 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

48  per  cent  involved  angry  altercation* 
among  acqualntonces.  Twenty-one  per  cent 
came  as  a  result  of  lovers  quarrels  and  17 
per  cent  from  drinking  situations. 

It  U  obvious  in  a  number  of  these  cases 
that  without  the  handy  gun,  a  black  eye  or  a 
bloody  nose  would  have  been  the  sole  casual- 
ty, not  the  loss  of  a  life.  Add  to  these  deaths 
accidental  shootings,  particularly  thoee  where 
children  have  easy  access  to  the  family  fire- 
arm, and  suicides  where  the  presence  of  a  gun 
was  a  temptation.  Oun  control  la  Jiist  good 
common  sense. 

Long  time  FBI  Chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
said  that  "those  who  claim  that  the  avail- 
ability of  firearms  is  not  a  factor  in  murders 
In  this  country  are  not  facing  reality."  To  the 
often-used  old  wives'  argtunent  that  gun  reg- 
istration Is  a  confiscatory  measure,  former 
astronaut  John  H.  Qlenn  Jr.,  answers  that 
It  would  be  "no  more  inconvenience  than  li- 
censes for  our  dogs  or  the  operation  of  our 
cars." 

Although  automobiles  cause  many  deaths 
and  injuries  each  year,  the  utility  of  a  car 
Is  transportation.  It  Is  not  a  weapon.  Even  so 
drivers  are  given  written  and  practical  tests. 
Cars  are  registered  in  all  states  and  given 
safety  teats  In  the  more  progressive. 

These  precautionary  regulations  have 
saved  countless  lives.  The  prime  purpose 
of  a  gun  Is  to  kill.  It  la  not  as  American  as 
apple  pie:  In  the  house  It  should  be  treated 
the  same  as  drugs  and  poisons  and  kept  out 
of  the  reach  of  children.  Toy  guns  in  making 
a  weapon  a  desirable  possession  to  a  child  do 
much  to  perpetuate  disrespect  for  human 
life. 

OUNS  AKD  HTJNTINO 

Hunting  today  is  a  luxury  sport,  no  longer 
necessary  for  subsistence.  Instead  of  hunters 
passing  tests  in  gun  safety,  bimtlng  licenses 
are  merely  fee  receipts.  Yet  himtlng  itself  Is 
carefully  controlled  by  conservation  experts. 

Wild  animals  are  protected  by  quantitative 
rules  and  closed  seasons.  Perhaps  we  should 
have  a  closed  season  on  human  beings;  man 
is  the  only  higher  animal  to  kill  his  own 
species,  deliberately. 

Gun  lobby  and  sportsmen  Interests  would 
have  us  believe  that  they  founded  conser- 
vation. History  tells  us  otherwise.  Systematic 
extermination  of  wildlife  had  reached  epic 
dimensions  in  1901.  The  hunters  would  have 
had  nothing  left  to  hunt  had  they  depended 
on    self    regulation. 

In  that  year  the  Audubon  Society  became 
a  national  organization.  Conservation  efforts 
by  the  society  were  opposed  by  the  hunters 
and  gun  lobby  of  the  day.  This  Is  easy  to 
understand.  Whether  they  be  the  liquor  in- 
terests, the  tobacco  people,  the  railroad  men, 
the  meat  packers,  the  stock  brokers,  the 
bankers.  American  vested  interest*  have 
shown  little  Interest  In  voluntary  restraints. 
All  bitterly  oppoeed  governmental  restraints 
but  had  to  be  brought  under  the  law  in  the 
interest  of  the  general  public.  It  is  now  high 
noon  for  gun  regulation. 

The  failure  of  prohibition  was  not  In  the 
law  or  in  the  sincerity  of  the  ladles  of  the 
WCTU  but  in  the  public  refusing  to  obey  the 
law.  Such  a  climate  now  exists  insofar  as  gun 
control  laws  are  concerned.  Movie  and  tele- 
vision stories  that  perpetuate  the  violence 
myth  help  make  gun  control  Impooslble. 
Screen  epics  that  make  heroes  out  of  fron- 
tier Juvenile  delinquents  such  as  BUly  the 
Kid  have  a  bad  Influence  on  adult  and  ado- 
lescent alike. 

Out  heritage  Is  amblvllent.  We  give  Up 
service  to  law  and  order  and  then  make  a 
modern  Robin  Hood  out  of  Jesse  James,  a 
common  bank  robber.  Thus  the  amusement 
media  in  their  search  for  realism  discard 
morality.  Decision,  published  by  the  BUly 
Graham  Evangelistic  Association,  last  Aug- 
gust  editorialized  that  the  motion-picture 
and  television  industries  should  voluntarily 
reduce  the  amount  of  crime  and  violence  in 
their  future  programming. 

The  gun  lobby  people  continue  to  defend 
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an  extremely  permissive  amoral  philosophy 
relative  to  law  and  order.  Ijet  us  take  a  dif- 
ferent view.  A  gun  is  a  protective  device  In 
the  hands  of  a  policeman  or  soldier.  For 
every  man  to  be  blK  own  poUoeman  Is  a 
dangerous  theory  insofar  as  the  extremist  is 
concerned. 

The  whole  concept  of  law  and  order  breaks 
down  when  such  an  extremist  takes  the  law 
into  his  own  hands  with  a  rifle  In  the  ghetto. 
It  also  breaks  down  in  rural  areas  when  in 
Klan-like  organizations  the  extremist  con- 
siders himself  above  the  law.  Gun  control 
laws  must  remove  weapons  from  the  reach  of 
such  Individuals. 

It  is  extremely  late  In  the  day  for  gun  con- 
trol laws  to  be  passed.  But  the  sound  think- 
ing of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark  must  prevail.  For  thoee 
who  advocate  gun  control  an  CM'ganlzatlon 
now  exists,  The  Emergency  Committee  for 
Gun  Control,  1628  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006.  Its  chairman  Is  John  Glenn. 
Jr. 

Pehspbctivx:  th«  Oakpus  Vixw — Gxn»  Con- 
TBOL    Wnx    Not    Solvk    Nation's    Mcsoebs 

(EDrroK's  Note. — The  following  is  one  of  a 
series  of  lnteri>retlve  articles  on  topics  of 
current  Interest  by  members  of  the  faculties 
of  Alabama's  unlverstiee.) 
(By  Earl  F.  Kennamer.  extensive  wUdllfe 
specialist,  Auburn  University) 

Citizens  who  hunt  with  firearms  or  who 
keep  guns  for  protection  are  undergoing 
unjust  persecution  by  antigun  enthusiasts 
capitalizing  on  recent  assassinations  of  two 
public  figures. 

Anti-gun  legislation  Is  nothing  new.  Ab- 
surdities have  been  offered  almost  annually 
as  bills  in  Congress  to  hamper  firearms 
ownership.  H»iH>lIy.  reason  prevailed  and  the 
American  hunter  persuaded  legislators  to  kill 
these  bills. 

But  national  leaders  recently  pressed  the 
panic  button.  As  a  result,  we  have  legislation 
to  curb  mail  order  purchases  of  rifles  and 
shotguns.  This  means  the  discriminating 
himter  might  not  be  able  to  purchase  top- 
grade  double  barrel  shotguns,  handmade  by 
the  finest  European  craftsmen. 

"Control  guns  and  you'll  control  crime,"  is 
a  cry  of  anti-gun  legislation  promoters. 

But  in  1966  only  3.4  per  cent  of  the 
3,243.000  serious  crimes  committed  in  the 
U.S.  involved  all  firearms.  Including  zip  guns, 
fake  guns  and  gangster  weapons.  In  essence, 
if  we  banished  all  guns,  we  would  theoretical- 
ly still  have  96.6  per  cent  of  criminal  acts  I 

death  factob 

Some  wags  continually  try  to  stun  you 
with  the  statUtlc  that  750.000  or  more 
Americans  have  died  by  means  of  firearms 
since  1900.  This  figure  has  been  pulled  from 
a  magician's  hat,  because  there  is  no  reli- 
able data  on  these  deaths  available  any- 
where. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  said  in  reference  to  this 
figure:  "The  bureau  does  not  have  any  re- 
liable figures  on  .  .  .  Americans  killed  by  fire- 
arma  since  1900.  We  began  complUng  daU  on 
the  subject  in  1961  ..."  (If  anti-gun 
mongers  include  battlefield  fatalities,  the 
quoted  figure  Is  out  of  context.) 

In  1966,  guns  "killed"  approximately 
17,000  Americans.  This  figure  has  been  mis- 
construed as  murders.  Breakdown  shows 
2.200  accldentlal  deaths,  8,898  sucldes  and 
5.643  criminal  homicides.  Physicians  seem 
to  agree  firearms  did  not  trigger  suicides.  Said 
Dr.  Albert  Ingram,  director  of  Pennsylvania 
State  University  Health  Service,  psychiatrist. 
and  professor  of  clinical  psychology  "...  A 
person  Intent  on  suicide  .  .  .  does  not  need 
a  gun  ...  He  vmi  suicide  with  whatever 
means  he  wishes  whether  the  means  are 
readily  available  or  not . .  .  "  Should  all  high 
bridges  and  all  buUdlngs  above  two  stories 
be  put  "off  limits"  because  of  suicidal 
possibilities? 

Anti-gun  people  have  not  pointed  out  the 
annual  downward  trend  In  U.S.  homicides 


from  1910  to  1967.  despite  population  In- 
crease and  rising  numbers  of  firearms  bought 
each  succeeding  year. 

Anti-gun  crusaders  Insist  gun  registra- 
tion will  enable  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  locate  firearms  used  in  crime.  In  one  year 
in  New  York  City  the  majority  of  confiscated 
guns  used  in  crimes  were  zip  guns — the  home 
workshop  type.  Now,  how  can  you  register  a 
plugged  piece  of  pli>e  capable  of  delivering 
a  death-dealing  charge? 

mail  ordeb  issue 

The  furor  over  mall  order  control  of  rifles 
and  shotguns  is  absurd.  In  1966  only  one  half 
of  one  per  cent  (0.005)  of  crimes  committed 
involved    shotguns. 

Anti-gun  faddists  bring  out  an  incon- 
gruous comparison.  "We  register  our  automo- 
biles," they  say,  "why  not  guns?"  They  faU 
to  point  out  that  car  tags  and  fees  are  re- 
quired for  tax  purposes  to  build  and  main- 
tain highways.  You  don't  need  a  permit  to 
buy    a    car. 

If  recently  proposed  anti-gun  legislation 
became    law : 

You  would  have  to  give  yoxir  life  history 
and  that  of  the  gun  you  wanted  to  purchase. 

You  would  pay  a  registration  fee  of  $1  per 
gun.  carry  it  with  the  gun,  present  it  upon 
demand  by  law  enforcement  officials. 
'  You  would  get  a  statement  within  six 
months  by  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer 
in  your  community  indicating  you  are  not 
under  Indictment  have  not  been  convicted 
of  a  felony,  are  not  a  fugitive  from  Justice. 

You  would  get  a  signed  statement  by  a 
physician  that  you  are  capable  of  possessing 
firearms.  (I've  seen  psychiatric  approval  of 
questionable  persons,  who,  within  months, 
committed  insane  firearms  murders.) 

Cases  prove  proper  training  and  firearms 
ownership  is  a  crime  deterrent.  In  Orlando, 
Fla.,  police  trained  more  than  2,600  women 
to  use  firearms  properly  in  1966  after  a  series 
of  robberiee  and  rape  of  women  in  their  own 
homes.  As  a  result,  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  1967,  robberies  and  attacks  were  reduced  90 
per  cent,  forcible  rapes,  25  per  cent,  and  ag- 
gravated assaults  and  burglaries,  24  per  cent, 
as  compared  to  the  same  period  of  1966. 

Anti-gun  Idealists  point  to  the  .06  homi- 
cide rate  per  100,000  population  in  England  in 
1966,  the  .04  rate  in  Japan  in  1962  and  low 
rates  of  other  European  countries,  compared 
to  3  5  homicide  rate  in  the  U.S.  in  1966. 

Shotguns  are  readUy  bought  by  mall  in 
Great  Britain,  and  the  law  Is  not  restrictive 
on  purchase  of  hunting  shotguns.  Nobody 
has  bothered  to  find  out  why  Mexico  had 
12.7  homicide  rate  per  100,000  population 
and  El  Salvador  10.8  in  1965. 

Isn't  It  peculiar  that  Canada  in  1966  had 
.45  homicide  rate  per  100,000  population? 
Although  not  a  sociologist,  I  believe  the  low 
homicide  rates  above  stem  from  the  basic 
acceptance  of  human  responsibility  and  ad- 
herence to  the  law. 

At  least  two  states  have  stringent  gun 
control  laws.  In  New  York  the  Sullivan  law 
has  not  halted  the  upsurge  of  crime  in  the 
past  several  years.  In  California  where  the 
alleged  assassin  killed  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  he  violated  five  laws  involving  own- 
ership and  use  of  guns. 

Sportsmen  agree  certain  gun  control  is 
necessary — no  Juvenile,  no  habitual  criminal, 
or  person  with  mentol  InstablUty,  drug  ad- 
dict or  alcoholic  should  own  a  gun. 

What,  then,  is  the  answer?  I  say  it  is  not 
more  laws — especially  laws  infringing  upon 
the  American  sportsman's  freedom.  The  so- 
lution is  (1)  strict  enforcement  of  current 
laws;  (2)  less  leniency  by  courts  to  free 
criminals;   (3)  education. 

As  a  realist,  not  an  Idealist,  I  know  we 
*U1  have  more  assassinations  and  murders, 
because  man  is  biologically  an  animal  and 
biological  urges  can't  be  changed  overnight. 

The  human  race  has  carried  on  for  80 
generations  since  the  death  of  Christ.  By 
the  way.  He  was  murdered,  too! 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HOUSE  REPUBLICAN  POLICY  COM- 
MITTEE STATEMENT  ON  ELEC- 
TORAL COLLEGE  REFORM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ASIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  18,  1968 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  Republican  policy  committee 
urges  the  prompt  consideration  of  elec- 
toral college  reform  legislation.  Due  to 
the  defects  in  the  present  electoral  sys- 
tem, the  American  people  are  confronted 
with  a  potentially  dangerous  situation 
every  4  years.  The  final  selection  of  the 
President  is  subject  to  numerous  uncer- 
tainties. A  stalemate  in  that  selection  or 
a  protracted  period  of  doubt  and  con- 
fusion are  alarming  possibilities. 

Under  our  present  system,  the  Presi- 
dent is  elected  by  ballot  in  the  electoral 
college.  Every  State  is  represented  by 
electors  eqxial  in  number  to  the  State's 
representation  in  the  House  and  Senate. 
These  electors  are  selected  in  the  man- 
ner determined  by  the  individual  State 
legislatures.  In  addition,  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  granted  three  electors  by 
operation  of  the  23d  amendment.  A  can- 
didate for  President  must  receive  a  ma- 
jority of  the  538  ballots  cast,  or  270 
votes,  to  be  elected.  The  electoral  col- 
lege never  assembles  In  one  place,  but 
rather  meets  separately  In  51  juris- 
dictions. There  is  only  one  round  of 
balloting.  If  no  candidate  receives  a 
majority,  then  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives elects  the  President  and  the  Senate 
elects  the  Vice  President. 

The  present  electoral  college  system 
is  dangerously  inadequate.  For  example : 

First.  It  has  permitted  a  candidate 
with  fewer  popular  votes  than  another 
candidate  to  be  elected  President. 

Second.  It  has  allowed  electors  to  dis- 
regard the  mandate  of  their  election  in 
casting  an  electoral  ballot. 

Third.  The  winner  of  the  plurality  of 
the  popular  vote  in  a  State  wins  all  of 
the  electoral  votes  in  that  State  regard- 
less of  the  vote  received  by  the  other 
candidates. 

Fourth.  It  has  required  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  decide  elections  when 
no  candidate  received  a  majority  of 
electoral  votes.  In  this  process,  each 
State,  regardless  of  population,  is  given 
one  vote. 

Fifth.  Under  the  present  system,  the 
President  and  Vice  President  that  are 
finaUy  chosen  can  be  from  different  po- 
litical parties. 

Sixth.  There  is  no  provision  made  in 
the  present  law  for  the  selection  of  a  suc- 
cessor in  the  event  of  the  death  of  a 
presidential  or  vice  presidential  candi- 
date in  the  41-day  period  between  elec- 
tion day  in  November  and  the  meeting  of 
the  electors  in  December.  Similarly,  the 
situation  that  would  be  presented  by  the 
death  of  a  presidential  or  vice  presiden- 
tial candidate  after  the  meeting  of  the 
electors  but  before  the  counting  of  the 
votes  is  not  specifically  covered  by  law. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  plans 
proposed  to  correct  the  deficiencies  in 
th&43resent  system.  One  plan  retains  the 
electoral  votes  of  the  States,  abolishes 
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the  ofiBce  of  elector  and  automatically 
awards  the  electoral  votes  of  a  State  to 
the  popular  winner  In  that  State.  A  sec- 
orul,  the  "district"  plan  contmues  both 
the  office  of  elector  and  a  State's  electoral 
votes  but  provides  that  the  electoral 
votes  are  to  be  spread  among  equipopu- 
lous  districts — equal  in  niunber  to  the 
number  of  Representatives  in  the 
House — plus  two  at-large  districts.  The 
winner  of  each  district  automatically  re- 
ceives its  electoral  vote.  A  third  plan 
abolishes  the  office  of  elector  but  retains 
the  State's  electoral  votes  which  are  di- 
vided among  the  candidates  in  propor- 
tion to  their  shares  of  the  total  popular 
vote  within  the  State.  And  a  fourth  plan 
proposes  that  the  President  be  elected 
by  direct  vote  of  the  people.  Under  this 
plan,  the  present  electoral  college  system 
would  be  abolished. 

The  fundamental  and  serious  defects 
in  the  present  system  require  the  im- 
mediate analysis  of  proposed  reforms  and 
the  prompt  congressional  consideration 
of  appropriate  constitutional  amend- 
ments. This  Nation's  method  of  selecting 
its  Chief  Executive  must  be  responsive  to 
the  demands  of  the  space  age  and  con- 
sistent with  our  cherished  principles  of 
self-government 

Certainly,  one  of  the  first  things  the 
next  Congress  must  do  is  solve  this  seri- 
ous problem  and  then,  without  further 
delay,  present  to  the  American  people  a 
workable  plan. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEV^^S  AGAINST 
GUARANTEED  RURAL  FARM  IN- 
COME 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  18,  1968 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  hundreds  of  letters  from  over 
the  Nation  against  the  farm  annual  sub- 
sidy for  idle  land.  The  letters  run  8  to  1 
for  a  $10,000  to  $20,000  limitation  annu- 
ally. Newspaper  editorials  are  almost 
unanimously  against  large  cooperate 
farms  receiving  almost  SS'/o  billion 
annually.  The  six-figure  armual  pay- 
ments to  over  400  farm  operators  should 
be  investigated  by  the  US.  Attorney 
General. 

The  following  is  an  editorial  from  last 
Monday's  Chicago  Daily  News: 

Ton!  To   CiTT  Farh   Subsidies 

The  only  farmers  who  would  be  hurt  by 
a  (20.000  celling  are  those  least  in  need  of 
help  from  Uncle  Sam.  If  the  fat  cats  of  agri- 
culture have  reached  a  point  where  they  feel 
they  must  protect  their  Investment  by  the 
type  of  Intimidation  usually  associated  with 
big-city  racketeers,  it  Is  one  more  compelling 
reason  for  drastic  curtailment  of  the  entire 
subsidy  program. 

For  the  past  two  years  price  propping  pay- 
ments of  various  sorts  have  run  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  (3  billion  a  year,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  Jump  nearly  a  half  bUllon  In  the 
current  fiscal  year.  A  disproportionately  high 
amount  has  gone  to  relatively  few  farm  oper- 
ators. Figures  released  by  Sen.  John  Williams, 
that  vlgUant  Delaware  watchdog  over  govern- 
ment extravagance,  present  a  shockingly  lop- 
sided picture:  Payments  ranging  from  $50,- 
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000  to  •4.000.000  I  teh  went  to  About  1.700 
bis  operators,  wbll  ■  th*  ovsrwtaalinlnc  ma- 
jority of  funun  iMclTed  peanuts  by  oom- 
pariion. 

Xrcry  effort  shot  Id  be  made  to  bolster  the 
farm  economy  In  lucb  a  way  as  to  enable 
tbe  farmer  to  stand  on  bis  own  In  a  fne 
market.  But  the  taxpayer  sbould  not  be  a«ked 
to  rajMldlM  big  o{  emton  who  are  now  skim- 
ming the  cream  ( ff  a  program  Intended  for 
tbeammll  fanner. 

The  Flndley-sp<  nsored  amendment  for  a 
tao.OOO  celling  Is  reasonable  and  long  overdue. 
It  was  adopted  b]  a  203-to-160  vote  when 
the  House  reoentl: '  passed  a  bill  extending 
basic  farm  price  si  pports  for  one  more  year. 
The  Senate  bill  co  ttalns  no  oeUlng. 

Flndley  plans  to  aak  the  House  to  reaffirm 
Its  support  of  the  ( eUlng  before  the  bill  goes 
to  conference  wlti  >  the  Senate.  Tbe  House 
should  do  so^not  >nly  as  a  matter  of  sound 
public  policy  but  a  i  a  repudiation  a<  the  oo- 
erdye  tacUcs  mapl  syed  against  Vlndley  and 
his  colleagues. 
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Mr.   MORRIS 
Speaker,  the 
Rbcoko  the  first 
by  Mr.  Gilbert 
Spuilah  and 
troversy  In  the 
Importance  of 
the  remainder  ol 
CM  at  this  point: 

TKX  PaOBLEM    3V  LAIfl)  DiaiBUUTlUN 

When  Don  Juan  de  Oflate  took  posseaslon 
at  New  ICezlco  o  i  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Orande.  In  the  Tdnlty  of  KI  Paso.  Texas, 
he  proclaimed  to  the  world  that: 

"I  take  possessU  n.  without  exoaptlng  any- 
thing. Klng^"*"  o  New  Mexico,  with  all  Its 
m^iiw'tf'w  valleyi  and  passss  and  all  Its  na- 
Uye  Indians."  (Vlllagra  1010  Hist.  N.M.  Ks- 


QulTlra  Society  publlca- 
llttle  question  that  what 
he  claimed  abaoluie  ownership,  for  the  crown. 
He  established  hli  colony  temporarily  at  the 
preeent  Indian  pv  »blo  cf  San  Juan  and  after 
a  few  months  n  oved  his  headqiuvters  to 
San  Oabrlel.  where  he  estebUshed  hU  first 
capital,  and  for  pv  q>oeee  of  housing  took  over 
the  entire  Indlai  i  Pueblo  of  Ttknque,  Just 
a  stone's  throw  to  the  east.  (Sept.  18th.  1698) 

Under  Spanish  'jim  the  eetabllshment  of  a 
town  or  vlUa  did  aot  automatically  confer  a 
grant  of  land  to  ;be  town,  but  the  right  to 
hold  public  land  required  oonflnnatlon  by 
the  crown  and  t  idlvldual  allotmenta  made 
by  the  Oovemor  x  other  authorities  neces- 
sarily depended  ipon  a  valid  Grant.  (U.S. 
Ts  Santa  P6.  161  U.8.  17S)  m  taking  this 
Orant  and  In  t  M  allotments  of  lands  to 
Individuals,  com  Ideratlon  waa  to  be  given 
mdlan  rights: 

"We  command  that  the  farms  and  lands 
which  may  be  gr  Ated  to  Spaniards,  to  be  so 
granted,  without  prejudice  to  the  Indians; 
and  that  such  i  a  may  have  been  granted 
to  their  prejudlo  >  and  Injivy  be  restored  to 
whoever  of  right  they  shaU  belong."  (Laws 
or  the  Indies.  Be  ok  4,  ttUe  12,  Ley  9  n,  41) 
Quoted  by  Braya  -Pueblo  Indian  Land  Grant. 

Individual  title  i  were  eetabllshed  imder  the 
following  method  i. 

First.  Oranta  v  hlch  were  given  In  reward 
for  Military  Sac  rice.  Originally,  aooordtng 
to  Beynolds.  the  le  were  known  as  "Cabal- 


l0rlas"  being  the  amount  of  land  a  h< 
man  could  encircle  In  a  day  and  the  area 
was  fixed  at  10S1.76  acres.  Tlie  original  mean- 
ing apparently  was  not  followed  In  New 
Mexico.  In  this  type  of  Grant,  a  fee  title  was 
given.  Tliere  must  have  been  reetrlctlons  and 
condlUons  which  applied  to  Ite  tenure.  A 
Orant  of  thU  type  U  the  Alameda  Orant,  ex- 
tended on  January  and  1710  by  Oovemor 
Chao6n,  to  Francisco "  Montea  VlgU  y  Oca. 

This  Orant  In  Sandoval  County  was  for  68.748 
acres.  When  VlgU  sold  the  Grant  to  Captain 
Juan  GonzAles,  several  years  later,  purport- 
edly for  1,000  cows,  the  approval  of  the  Oov- 
emor was  required  and  obtained. 

Tlie  earUeet  Orant  shown  In  the  Archlvee 
U  of  this  type.  It  was  given  on  September 
18th,  1692,  to  AUonso  Bael  De  Agullar,  Royal 
Bnalgn  and  companion  In  anni  of  the  Re- 
Conqueror.  Don  Diego  de  Vargas.  The  In- 
formal manner  In  wblcb  it  was  granted  In- 
vitee attenUon.  Agullar  preeented  a  peUtlom, 
It  was  granted  by  the  Oovemor  and  the  peti- 
tion and  granting  order  were  returned  to  the 
appUcant  which  apparenUy  waa  his  tlUe.  M 
It  was  presented  to  any  official  other  than 
Oovemor,  there  U  no  record.  Because  the 
transcript  U  lirlef  and  Intareatlng  It  la 
shown  in  part: 

Omitting  the  prayer  for  oonflnnatlon : 

"I  enter  a  tract  of  land,  situated  in  the  city 
of  SanU  Fa,  from  four  to  five  leaguea  and 
called,  the  Oerllloa  Ttaot." 

The  Grant  reads: 

"At  thU  fortified  town  and  garrlaon  axore- 
mentioned,  in  the  City  of  Santa  Fe  in  the 
province  of  New  Mexico,  on  the  18th  day  of 
September  In  the  year  1692.  before  me  Diego 
de  Vargaa,  Zapata  Lujan,  Ponce  de  I^on.  HU 
Majeetys  Governor  and  Captain  Oeneral  of 
said  Province  and  Its  domain  and  dlstricta. 
and  Castellan  of  the  forcee  and  garrison 
therein,  the  foregoing  petltton  waa  preaented 
by  the  petitioner  who  Is  a  soldier  In  the 
garrison  and  my  secretary  of  state  and  war, 
and.  In  consideration  of  his  servicee  and  of 
the  loyalty  with  which  he  has  served  and  the 
love  he  has  bom  for  HU  Majssty.  I  the  said 
Oovemor  and  Captain  Oeneral  do,  in  the 
name  of  hU  Majesty,  make  him  a  grant  of 
land  together  with  Ita  pasturage,  waters, 
timber,  watering  plaoee.  usee  and  customs 
and  the  appurtenancee  so  that  he  may.  God 
and  father  willing,  enjoy  the  same  for  him- 
self and  hU  heirs  as  the  will  of  the  Lord,  our 
King,  in  whoee  Royal  name  and  consideration 
of  the  merlta  and  servicee  of  the  party.  I 
make  him  said  grant. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  signed  thU  with 
two  wltneesee,  the  same  being  the  Cnitaln 
and  Knslgn  of  the  garrison  and  I  return  to 
the  party  the  said  petition  and  the  granting 
decree  thereon  In  the  presence  of  the  Ser- 
geant Major  Fernando  de  Chaves  and  Cap- 
tain Antonio  Jorge,  reeldenta  of  said  Pro- 
vince and  partlpanta  in  the  said  conquest." 

The  Informality  of  thU  Grant  invites  at- 
tention. Hie  Petitioner  asked  for  the  Orant; 
It  was  given,  and  apparently  no  confirmation 
of  any  official  was  required  nor  was  the 
Viceroy  or  any  other  offlclal  notified. 

Tlie  Alameda  Grant  waa  the  subject  of 
much  lltlgaUon  involving  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  finally  partitioned,  all  of  which  U  fully 
set  forth  in  the  case  of  Vloenta  Montoya  et 
al..  Plaintiffs  vs  Ihe  Unknown  heirs  of  Fran- 
cisco Montee  VlgU.  36  NJf .  686. 

Another  method  was  by  Oranta  made  to 
encoiirage  settlement  and  eetablUhmenta  of 
town.  These  were  of  two  types,  first  those  Ini- 
tiated by  "empreearloa."  We  might  call  them 
pnnnotars. 

"Towns  were  estabUshed  In  two  ways;  by 
their  formation  by  Bmpresarlos,  or  contrac- 
tors, the  title  to  the  lands  granted  vesting  in 
the  contractors  and  settlers,  minute  provi- 
sions being  made  in  relation  thereto".  UjB. 
vs.  Sandoval  167  U.S.  380. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  thU  type  of 
Orant.  title  passed  to  the  Impreearioe  and 


thoee  who  Joined  with  them  in  establishing 
a  settlement,  whether  the  lands  were  oc- 
cupied or  not. 

A  Orant  of  thU  dsss  U  the  Tlerra  Amarllla 
Orant,  extended  by  Santiago  Abreu,  Oover- 
nor  and  Captain  General  of  New  Mexico,  on 
May  16th,  1883.  Quotations  from  the  Tran- 
script are  of  Interest  for  the  quaint  phrasing 
used,  and  It  shows  a  record  as  to  procedure 
used  in  Mexican  times  to  apply  for  and  ob- 
tain granta. 

"Tlie  cltUen  Manuel  Martinez,  together 
with  eight  male  sons  and  others  who  may 
voluntarily  desire  to  accompany  him, — hav- 
ing tequeeted  a  tract  of  land—",  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  obtaining  from  Ito  Excellency  the 
proper  Orant  In  the  name  of  the  Mexican 
Nation,  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be- 
long— .  I  pray  its  Excellency,  to  accede  to  my 
petition  so  that  on  the  day  fate  shall  cut 
asunder  the  thread  of  my  life.  It  may  terml- 
nata  with  the  assurance  that  I  leave  my 
family  with  the  means  of  procuring  thMr 
sustenance." 

Abreu  referred  the  Grant  to  the  Terrltortal 
Deputation  which  returned  It  with  a  favor- 
able recommendation;  the  Governor  then 
signed  the  Orant  and  by  hU  order  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  placed  Blartlnez  in  poesesslon. 
Tht  next  type  of  Grant  was  made  to  groups 
of  IndlvlduaU  who  associated  together  to  es- 
tablish a  settlement.  These  are  distinct  in 
rights  from  thoee  initiated  by  the  "empre- 
sarios".  The  settlementa  were  eetabllshed  as 
municipal  bodiea  with  their  Ayimtamlento 
and  frfll"'*'*  with  Jurisdiction  over  the  set- 
tled portions  and  sturoundlng  aress;  these 
as  stated  were  established  by: 

"IndlvlduaU  associating  themselves  to- 
gether for  that  purpoae  and  implying  to  the 
governor  of  the  province,  through  whose  ac- 
tion a  city,  villa,  or  place  was  established. 
Theee  munldpalltlee  I4>pear  to  have  been 
quaal  corporations,  corporations  sub  mode. 
and  their  ayuntamientos  exercised  political 
control  over  the  pueblos  and  over  surround- 
ing country  attached  to  their  Jurisdiction. 
The  alcalde  made  allotmenta  subject  te  the 
orders  of  the  ayuntamlento,  and  they 
again  were  apparently  subject  to  the 
provincial  deputation  or  an  equivalent  su- 
perior body.  At  all  eventa,  unallotted  lands 
were  subject  to  the  dUpoelUon  of  the  gov- 
ernment." U.8.  vs.  Sandoval  167  UJ3,  page 
398. 

It  U  very  Important  to  note  that  In  this 
type  of  Orant  title  only  passed  to  the  set- 
tlers as  to  the  aUotted  lands.  All  other  lands. 
held  In  common,  remained  the  property  of 
the  Boverelgn  and  upon  the  cession  to  the 
United  Statee  became  a  part  and  portion  of 
the  public  domain.  These  were  subsequently 
given  by  United  Statee  Patent  to  the  Inhabl- 
tanta  of  the  towns,  for  the  use  and  beneBt 
of  the  Inhabltanta  and  their  successors  in 
Interest  and  are  the  basU  of  aU  conmiunlty 
land  Oranta  In  New  Mexico.  Contrary  to  gen- 
eral opinion  Community  Land  Oranta  do  not 
stem  from  Spain  or  Mexico  but  from  the 
United  States,  and  are  American  titles: 

"In  other  words,  the  only  title  that  passed 
from  the  crown  waa  to  the  aUotments  and 
these  to  each  of  the  aUottees  respectively,  and 
not  to  the  community  to  be  held  In  common 
as  the  property  of  aU.  The  ouUylng  land  re- 
mained to  the  crown  subject  however  to  the 
use  for  pasturage  and  other  purposes  by 
the  members  of  the  community.  That  this 
last  constituted  a  tlUe  In  no  sense  but  sim- 
ply a  permissive  use  at  the  pleastire  of  the 
crown  waa  pcdnted  out  in  the  Sandoval,  Rio 
AiTlba  and  Pefia  casee  above  referred  to 
(theee  are  casee  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  previously  cited 
(writers  comment)  Bond  et  al..  vs  Barela 
et  al..  16  N.M.  648.  ^        ,„. 

•me  "Oallon  de  Camu*  Grant"  In  BemallUo 
County  U  typical  of  this  class  of  Grants  and 
an  intereettng  one  to  study  because  of  its 
very  complete  record  before  the  Office  of  the 
Surveyor  Oeneral.  before  the  Court  of  Pri- 
vate Land  Claims,  and  te  Patent. 
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The  Records  of  the  Surveyor  General's  Of- 
flee  in  Santa  Fe,  show : 

On  January  10th  1883,  a  Petition  was  filed 
with  the  Surveyor  Oeneral  for  confirmation 
of  the  "Cafion  de  Carnui  Orant."  The  Peti- 
tion recited  that  on  February  11th,  1819,  the 
Oovemor  and  Captain  General,  Facundo  Mel- 
garee,  had  given  their  ancestors  this  Orant. 
On  March  6th.  1886  an  Amended  Petition  was 
filed  stating  that  thU  Orant  bad  been  given 
to  certain  settlers  from  Albuquerque,  by  Oov- 
emor Tomia  V^lez  Cachupln  In  the  year  1763; 
that  these  settlers  were  driven  from  theee 
lands  in  1771  by  hostile  Indians  and  refusing 
to  return,  the  Orant  was  cancelled,  and  they 
wanted  to  make  it  clear  they  were  not  claim- 
ing under  the  prior  Orant,  but  under  the  1819 
Orant. 

niereafter,  hearings  were  had  before  the 
Surveyor  Oeneral  and  from  the  record,  the 
transcript  shows  the  following  evidence  was 
submitted. 

BCHIBIT8 

A.  Original  Title  papers  1763. 

B.  Original  Title  papers  1819. 

C.  Original  Title  papers  1819. 

D.  Laws  governing  settlers  in  granta. 

E.  Laws  governing  water  rlghta  In  grants. 

F.  Report  and  account  of  harvests. 

0.  Report  as  to  number  of  settlers  In 
Orant. 

H.  Report  as  to  settlers. 

1.  Petition  of  Jose  Laurlano  Lopez  and 
others  for  rlghta  In  Orant. 

J.  Original  title  papers. 

K.  Title  papers  of  petitioners. 

L.  Title  papers  of  petitioners. 

The  transcript  shows  that  on  September 
39th,  1894,  a  recommendation  of  confirma- 
tion was  filed,  by  the  Surveyor  Oeneral  and 
a  survey  ordered,  notice  thereof  being  pub- 
lished. The  Surveyor  Oeneral  in  his  Report 
at  length  reviewed  the  evidence  and  the 
Findings  and  Conclualons  to  all  effects  as  a 
Court  would  make  Findings  of  Fact  and  Con- 
clusions of  Law  In  a  Civil  case;  tbU  was 
submitted  to  the  Court  of  Private  Land 
Claims  and  confirmation  was  had  In  an  order 
signed  by  H.  C.  Sluas,  Associate  Jtutlce,  and 
patent  Issued,  signed  by  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  on  February  3nd,  1908. 

OOmCUmTT  XJLMD  OaAMTS 

As  shown.  Community  Land  Oranta  stem 
from  original  and  Independent  granta  from 
the  United  States.  The  inhabltanta  of  these 
towns,  communities  or  settlementa,  whatever 
we  term  them,  had  only  a  permissive  \ise  of 
these  lands  and  title  from  the  United  States 
patenta  U  In  community  Interest,  not  sever- 
alty. 

The  general  misunderstanding  as  to  the  In- 
dlvldtukl  rlghta  of  the  owners  of  interest  has 
resulted  In  endless  conftislon  and  litigation. 

"Where  thoee  under  whom  plaintiffs  claim 
interest  In  common  lands  of  Atrlsco  Land 
Orant,  procured  Incorporation  of  the  Town 
of  Atrlsco  on  the  claim  the  grant  was  com- 
mimal  and  procured  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Private  lAnd  Claims  almlUarly  holding  the 
Orant  to  be  communal,  they  have  partici- 
pated in  its  operation  too  long  a  time  to 
now  question  their  Interest."  Armljo  vs 
Atrlsco  66  N.M.  3. 

In  pert,  this  misunderstanding  has  re- 
sulted from  the  repeated  Inept  use  of  the 
word  "helia",  by  our  legislature,  from 
earliest  times  and  even  In  the  wording  of 
some  of  the  Acta  estaUlshlng  these  granta 
as  corporations,  by  Special  Act.  TbU  has 
encouraged  the  belief  that  there  are  Inherit- 
able rlghta.  A  number  of  years  ago  there  was 
established  in  the  DUtrlct  Court  of  Bwna- 
llllo  County,  a  "Detecminatlon  of  Helrahip" 
of  the  AtrUoo  Orant  with  fractional  inter- 
ests designated  to  hundreds  of  persons.  ThU 
file  disappeared  and  has  never  been  located 
and.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  nothing  was 
lost  nie  only  proper  term  to  designate  these 
benefidariea  U.  "Owners  and  proprleton  of 
hiterest." 
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In  Bernalillo  County  the  Town  of  Atrlsco 
Land  Orant  presenta  a  dlfllcult  problem. 
With  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Olty  of  Al- 
buquerque. Ita  llmlto  have  Invaded  grant 
landa  and  a  large  area  was  sold  by  the  Orant 
with  court  approval  and  subdivided  by  the 
purchasers.  ITiMe  r^naln  tho\isands  of 
acres,  of  Immediately  adjoining  lands,  po- 
tentially of  great  value,  which  eventually 
will  be  taken  into  the  City,  or  separately 
developed  as  suburban  areas.  Just  who  are 
the  owners  of  Interest?  If  sold,  what  Is  to  be 
done  with  the  proceeds?  Can  these  areas  be 
now  divided  and  dUtrlbuted  among  the  pro- 
prietors of  Interest  as  they  insistently  de- 
mand? Should  It  be  done? 

The  only  authority  In  law  to  spend  Orant 
money  U  "for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  non  sectarian  public  schools  within  the 
llmlto  of  said  grant"  8-2-17  1963  N.M.S.A.; 
this  and  for  the  defraying  of  the  expenses 
and  obligations  of  the  corixiratlon. 

In  the  year  1940  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Town  of  Atrlsco  attempted  to,  and 
did,  partly  solve  these  problems  by  dU- 
trlbutlng  6  acre  tracto  to  the  owners  of 
Interest,  by  sales  conducted  acowdlng  to 
the  statute,  and  for  nominal  conalderatlon. 
Hundreds  of  tracta  were  sold  and  deeds  Is- 
sued. Along  with  the  validly  issued  deeds 
were  numerous  deeds  shown  Invalid  and 
numeroiis  deeds  which  were  du^rilcatlona 
due  to  conflicting  surveys,  aU  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  District  Court  of  BemallUo 
Coimty,  on  petition  of  Interest  owners  has 
placed  the  Orant  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Court;  all  sales  made  of  the  common 
lands  must  now  be  approved  by  the  Court 
and  the  County  Clerk  Is  restrained  from  re- 
cording any  deeds  from  the  Atrlsco  Orant 
except  with  Court  approval.  (Antonio  Jose 
Carabajal  et  al.,  vs  Magdaleno  Candelarla 
et  al..  No.  27433  DUtrlct  Court,  BemallUo 
Cotmty) 

In  1966  the  Board  of  Trtistees,  again  in 
the  face  of  the  demand  of  the  owners  of 
Interest,  made  a  distribution  of  74  five-acre 
tracta,  with  Court  approval,  to  owners  of 
Interest  selected  by  lot.  The  Supreme  Court 
In  the  case  of  Armljo  vs  Atrlsco  62  N.M.  440, 
declared  thU  distribution  Invalid. 

"The  nature  of  a  Community  Interest  U 
alien  to  other  systems  of  land  tenure  we 
have  and  Its  continuance  serves  no  interest 
to  any  of  the  beneficiaries.  The  writer  has 
always  felt  that  the  solution  U  to  change 
the  nature  of  the  tenancy  so  there  wUl  be 
an  Inheritable  and  vested  interest  in  the 
beneficiaries,  by  legislation  If  possible, 
otherwise  by  dUtrtbutlon  or  sale  to  the 
owners  of  Interest.  In  the  case  of  Merrlfleld 
vs  Buckner,  41  KM.  443,  the  Court  stated: 

"The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  ChUUl  land 
grant  was  a  creature  of  legUlature,  and  had 
only  such  powers  as  were  oonflrmed  upon 
it.  and  no  authority  to  seU  the  coounon 
land." 

If  the  above  U  so,  would  not  the  LegUU- 
ture  have  power  to  decree  a  partition  amcmg 
the  owners  of  Interest?  Thoee  Oranta  which 
chose  not  to  Incorporate  under  the  Act  of 
1897  and  Incorporated  under  ^>eclal  Act, 
and  as  to  which  Special  rules  were  made 
for  their  management,  are : 

The  Chaperlto  Orant  In  San  Miguel  Coun- 
ty, Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  1921,  Ch. 
160.  The  management  was  vested  In  a  Board 
of  Trustees  of  3  members.  Rules  of  manage- 
ment are  set  forth  In  Article  3,  8-3-1  et  seq. 
1951,  3  NMJ3.A.  There  was  no  power  given 
to  sell  the  common  lands.  Voting  rlghta  were 
limited  to  each  actual  Inhabitant  of  the  lands 
and  the  owners  of  land  therein,  being  over 
the  age  of  21  years. 

The  Dofia  Ana  County  Grants.  These  are 
tliree:  Th^  Maallla  (31  vU  Colony  Orant,  the 
Refugio  Colony,  the  Dofia  Ana  Bend  Colony, 
and  the  San  Tomas  y  Yturblde  colony. 

These  were  incorporated  under  the  provi- 
sions of  cmapter  21  Laws  of  1906.  5-8-1  et 
seq..  1968  SMJBJi.  Legal  and  equitable  title 
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to  the  Common  lands  was  vested  in  a  Board 
of  Trustees.  Among  the  powers  are: 

To  sell,  convey  ete.,  under  such  rulee  and 
regulations  as  the  board  may  adopt  for  the 
purpose,  the  unallotted  and  unappropriated 
lands  of  the  Orant. 

Any  sale  was  subject  to:  "appraisal  by  two 
disinterested  Inhabitants  of  the  Orant  named 
by  the  Judge  of  the  district,  nor  for  a  sum 
less  than  %  of  appraised  value. 

Authority  to  confirm  by  deed  all  bona  fide 
adverse  holdings  of  land  within  the  grant. 
The  actual  inhabltanta  and  owners  of  land 
within  the  Grant  over  the  age  of  21  years 
were  entitled  to  vote. 

The  Las  Vegas  Grant  incorporated  under 
the  Act  of  March  12th,  1903.  The  DUtrlct 
Court  was  vested  with  Jurisdiction  to  manage 
and  control  the  Orant  with  a  Board  of 
Trustees. 

The  Las  Vegas  Grant  Is  subject  to  the  Dis- 
trict Court  and  has  the  same  status  as  corpo- 
rations under  receivership. 

powxa  or  sals 

The  power  of  sale  of  common  lands  is  not 
specifically  granted  In  some  of  the  Granta 
formed  by  Special  Act,  in  others  It  U.  It  Is  not 
specifically  granted  to  unincorporated  Oranta 
but  Is  as  to  incorporated  granta.  ThU  of 
course  does  not  Imply  the  power  does  not 
exist. 

The  proceeds  from  sales  of  common  lands 
and  other  Income  are  to  be  used  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Comniunlty  lands;  under  aU  granta 
to  those  Granta  Incorporated  under  the  Act 
of  1897,  It  U  to  be  used  to  establUh  non  sec- 
tarian public  schools  within  the  Grant  areas. 

In  the  case  of  the  Socorro  Orant,  the  funds 
are  to  be  used  to  pay  off  the  bonded  indebt- 
edness of  the  City.  Apparently  this  was  on 
the  assumption  that  every  resident  of  the 
town  of  Socorro  Is  a  beneficiary  of  the  Orant. 

Who  are  the  Owners  of  Interesta? 

The  answer  to  the  question  is  found  In  the 
qualifications  set  for  the  voters  who  par- 
ticipate In  the  management  of  the  grant, 
and  In  the  case  of  Oranta  Incorporated  under 
Private  Act,  It  U  generally  those  who  are 
resldenta  and  owners  of  lands  within  the 
Orant.  This  also  applies  to  unincorporated 
Oranta. 

As  to  those  Granta  which  are  organlaed 
under  the  law  of  1897,  the  qualifications  are 
set  forth  In  8-3-18,  NM.S.A. 

The  Las  Vegas  Orant  was  Incorporated 
under  the  Act  of  March  12th,  1903.  The  Dis- 
trict Court  was  vested  with  Jurisdiction  to 
manage  and  control  tbfi  Grant,  with  a  Board 
of  Trustees  named  by  the  DUtrict  Judge, 
with  the  same  authority  that  court  of  equity 
have  over  Receivers  appointed  by  them. 

The  Board  under  the  direction  of  the  Court 
has  the  right  to  lease  and  sell  land  for  such 
price  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Board  and  the  Court  deemed  advisable 
and  to  use  the  proceeds  for  the  best  Interesta 
of  the  conomunities  for  which  the  Orant  was 
made. 

Management  vested  in  a  Board  of  five  com- 
missioners; power  was  conferred  on  said  com- 
missiouen:  "to  make,  give  and  execute  deeds 
and  titles  for  lands  within  said  grant,  for 
the  purpose  of  agriculture.  Provided  no  title 
is  given  for  more  than  80  acres". 

Qualifications  of  Commissioners  are  pro- 
vided. No  mention  is  made  of  who  the  quaU- 
fied  voters  of  the  Orant  are  and  no  specific 
power  U  given  for  sale  of  lands  except  as 
above.  The  Nuestra  Senora  del  Rosario,  San 
Fernando  y  Santiago  Orant,  in  Rio  Arriba 
County  was  incorporated  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Chapter  52  of  the  laws  of  1907.  In 
part  it  U  provided  that,  every  owner  of  an 
undivided  Interest  In  the  grant  shaU  have 
one  vote.  There  U  no  authority  to  seU  any 
part  of  the  common  landa. 

In  the  case  of  the  Tome  Orant  thU  has 
been  accomplished.  By  action  in  the  District 
Court,  a  determination  was  had  of  the  own- 
era  of  Interest  in  the  Grant.  Tliese  owners  of 
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Interast  then  organl^  a  corporation   and 
the  Onnt  sold  the  Toi  ae  Grant  to  this  corpo- 


rfttlon,  the  corporatltn  subeequently  quiet 
ing  Ita  ttUe  In  Dtatrlc ;  Court.  Now,  the  Tome 
Grant  lands  are  own*  1  by  a  corporation  com- 
posed of  the  former  owners  of  interest  or 
proprietors  In  the  Grant,  each  of  whom  haa 
one  share  In  the  corporation. 

ICANM  BltXNT 

The  Act  of  Februai  f  aeth.  Chapter  88.  of 
the  laws  of  1891.  latei  repealed,  provided  for 
the  incorporation  >f  Community  Land 
Grants.  By  the  Act  of  darch  14th,  1897.  which 
superseded  the  1891  A  it,  It  was  provided  that: 
"The  owners  and  j  roprletors  of  any  tract 
of  land  In  the  terrlto  ry,  ceded  or  granted  by 
the  Government  of  Btexlco  or  Spain,  to  any 
colony,  community  o:  town  or  to  any  person 
or  persons  for  the  her  eflt  of  any  town,  colony 
or  community,  who  s  lall  accept  the  benefits 
of  the  provisions  of  1  his  Act,  In  the  manner 
hereafter  designated  shall  become  a  body 
corporate  and  politic  with  all  the  powers 
hereinafter  mentlonid,  and  shall  have  per- 
petual succession." 

Before  the-passage  oi  either  of  these  Act*.  In 
18T8.  the  Town  of  Oh  lUlI  was  Incorporated  by 
Special  Act.  Chapter  66.  Laws  of  1876. 
aocorro  grant:  Thli  grant  was  organized 
under  the  provision  i  of  Chapter  77  of  the 
Laws  of  1893.  Appan  ntly  the  purpose  of  the 
Grant  was  to  take  care  of  privately  owned 
lots  In  the  city.  The  City  council  is  author- 
ized to  sell  lands  not  owned  in  severalty,  after 
appraisal  by  3  disinterested  citizens  at  not 
leas  than  %  appral  led  value  and  the  pro- 
ceeds used  to  pay  tie  bonded  Indebtedness 
of  the  Town  of  Soco  to.  Article  9.  &-fr-l  1953 
N.M.  Code  Ann. 

The  Tecolote  grant;  Wa«  organized  under 
provUlona  of  Chap  ar  77  of  the  Laws  of 
1903  The  managem<  nt  and  control  Is  vested 
in  a  Board  of  Trust  ses  of  5.  Owners  of  real 
estate  within  the  Gri  nt  and  qualified  electors 
at  the  general  electl  ons  are  qualified  voters. 
No  registration  Is  re  lulred. 

Other  than  the  ab  jve  8  Grants  all  remain- 
ing Commumty  lani  Grante  are  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  Ct  apter  42.  Laws  1907  and 
Chapter  3.  Laws  191' ',  Chapter  8  Articles  1-2, 
1953  N.M.3A.  Those  grants  which  have  not 
incorporated  under  Jie  Act  of  1897  are  sub- 
ject to  article  1.  (ibove  cited)  whose  pro- 
visions are  very  m  ich  like  those  Incorpo- 
rated by  Special  Ac ;.  Authority  U  given  for 
the  sale  of  common  ands,  subject  to  approval 
by  the  District  Covrt. 

For  those  Grants  that  Incorporated  under 
the  Act  of  1897  a  cor  xplete  and  comprehensive 
Code  was  set  up-^  rtlole  II,  8-2-1  to  8-2-18 
NJif.S.A.  1963.  It  pro  irldes: 
Power  to  sell. 

No  sale  to  non-hslrs  except  after  an  elec- 
tion called. 

No  sale  of  comm<  n  lands  except  by  a  reso- 
lution adopted  at  a  Elegular  meeting. 

No  Resolution  tc  take  effect  until  30  days 
after  meeting  where  It  was  adopted.  K  no 
protest  Is  filed,  thi  president  and  Secretary 
are  directed  to  sign  the  deeds. 

If  there  is  a  piotest  within  30  days  an 
election  Is  called. 

Right  to  vote  dilned:  "AU  persons  resid- 
ing within  the  ex  erlor  boundartet  of  such 
grant  who  have  st  resided  continuously  for 
not  less  than  5  yei  rs,  who  claim  to  have  im- 
provements therein  and  who  have  paid 
taxes  levied  on  su(  h  Improvements  and  who 
own  one  or  more  tracts  of  parcels  of  land 
ir  boundaries." 
kt  passed  in  1939,  It  Is  pro- 

.._>— .,  ^Irsons  who  are  members  of 

the  colony,  commmnlty  or  town  to  which  said 

grant  was  originally  made  or  tbeir  heirs  or 

illng   within   the   exterior 

n  grant,  and  who  own  one 

llandB  within  such  exterior 

.^»^»— ., be  qualified  or  permitted 

to  participate  In  t  le  election  or  permitted  to 
hold  office 


ThU  Amendment  while  offered  in  beb*lt  of 
the  Atrlsoo  Grant,  applies  equally  to  all 
Grants  incorporated  under  thU  statute.  Its 
purpose  U  clear,  to  limit  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  Grant  matters  to  those  of  Spanish 
descent,  and  iU  constitutionality  is  question- 
able This  Amendment.  8-2-18  1963  N.M.S.A., 
Sections  81-21,  1953  Code,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing, also  a  1963  Amendment:  "any  person 
or  person  who  through  purchase  or  lease  may 
come  to  live  within  the  limits  of  the  Anton 
Chico  land  grant  shall  have  a  right  only  to 
the  lands  he  agrees  through  said  lease  or 
purchase  but  not  to  the  common  lands  of  the 
Grant." 

This  applies  only  to  the  Anton  Chlco 
Grant.  The  Amendment  is  questionable. 
The  owners  of  interest  In  a  Community  I*nd 
Grant  are  not  limited  to  the  descendanU  of 
the  original  owners  of  interest.  They  may 
come  and  establish  Interests  and  leave  and 
lose  their  Interest. 

There  is  no  authority  under  any  law  to 
distribute  grant  Income  to  the  owners  of 
interest  or  to  partition  the  lands  among  the 
owners  of  Interest. 


within  such  exterl 
By  an  Amendm 
vlded  that  only  p 


descendants,  real 
boundaries  of  sut 
or  more  parcels  ol 
boundaries,  shall 


WATEK   RIGHTS 

Inseparable  from  the  ownership  of  lands 
U  the  use  of  appurtenant  waters  discussed 
in  the  case  of  Cartwrlght  vs.  Public  Service 
Company  of  New  Mexico,  et  al.,  66  N.M.  64, 
wherein  the  Court  affirmed  the  right  of  the 
Town  of  Las  Vegas,  a  colonization  grant  es- 
tablished   under    Mexican    sovereignty,    to 
priority  rights  In  the  use  of  the  waters  from 
the  Oallinas  river  relying  upon  the  so-called 
Pueblo    water    rights    doctrine.    It    possibly 
could    be    that   such   affirmance   of   priority 
rtghte  to  water  use  was  correct;  however.  In 
the  opinion  of  this  writer.  If  that  was  the 
principal  or  underlying  basis  upon  which  the 
decision  Is  bottomed,  as  It  seems  to  be.  then 
a  compelling  thought  or  question  arises,  why? 
or    how?    since    and    because,    those    rights 
stemmed  from  the  laws  of  Spain  and  Mexico 
in  effect  long  prior  to  the  pronouncement  of 
the  "Plan  of  Pictlc",  which  the  California 
courts  used  as  predicate  and  sprtng  board  for 
the    evolvement    of    the    so-called    "Pueblo 
Water  Rights  Doctrine."  and  which  o\xr  Su- 
preme Covirt  in  effect  adopted  as  a  rule  of 
law  for  New  Mexico  In  the  Cartwrlght  case, 
supra. 

In  1789  when  the  King  of  Spain  authorized 
the  establishment  of  the  Town  of  Pictlc,  In 
Sonora.  Mexico,  and  laid  down  a  set  of  rules 
and  regulations  for  Its  govermnent.  Including 
apportionment  of  water  rights,  he  was  es- 
tablishing no  new  rights.  Had  this  been  so 
most  of  the  New  Mexico  Grants  which  were 
prior  to  1789.  would  not  be  subject  to  this 
subsequent    legislation.    This    was    not    the 
case,  however.  Quoting  from  the  Cartwrlght 
case,  "Yet.  even  he,  the  King,  but  bespoke 
a  fact  as  old  as  the  hills  when  he  became 
the  author  of  the  'Pictlc  Plan."   As   lU'ged 
In  the  dissenting  opinion  filed  in  the  Cart- 
wrlght case,  the  effect  of  recognizing  as  a 
rule  of  law  In  New  Mexico  the  California 
Pueblo  Water  Rights  Doctrine  Is  a  devlaUon 
from   and   antagonistic   to.   the   doctrine   of 
prior  appropriation  and  beneficial  use  long 
followed  in  New  Mexico  and  such  departure 
was  unnecessary  in  the  determination  made 
in  the  Las  Vegas  case. 

The  City  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
which  appeared  as  amicus  curiae  In  the  Cart- 
wrlght case,  filed  an  action  In  the  District 
Coiu't  of  Bernalillo  County,  No.  70600.  In  Re: 
City  of  Albuquerque,  et  al.,  vs.  8.  E.  Reynolds, 
State  Engineer  etc.,  the  City  claiming  water 
rights  in  the  City  of  Albuquerque  as  successor 
to  the  Villa  of  San  Felipe  de  Albuquerque, 
under  a  1706  colonization  grant,  is  contesting 
efforts  of  the  State  Engineer  to  limit  the  City 
in  Its  use  of  underground  waters  by  drilling 
wells.  The  court  In  its  decision  ruled  that  the 
City  of  Albuquerque  as  successor  to  the 
"Villa  of  San  Felipe  de  Nerl",  held  an  uncon- 
ditional right  to  divert  and  use  as  much  of 


the  surface  and  underground  waters  of  the 
Bio  Grande  as  were  necessary  for  the  use  of 
Its  Inhabitants,  and  that  the  pueblo  water 
right  Is  a  vested  right  which  grows  with  the 
natural  growths  •<  the  applicant,  the  City  of 
Albuquerque.       ' 

The  above  decision  Is  now  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  appeal. 

Apparently  the  District  Court  of  Bernalillo 
County  has  followed  the  California  Pueblo 
Water  Rights  Doctrine  even  further  than  the 
Supreme  Court  did  in  the  Cartwrlght  case. 
In  the  Albuquerque  case  no  mention  or  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  fact  that  title  to 
the  common  lands  did  not  pass  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  settlements;  so  with  no  title 
to  the  lands  the  only  water  rights  were  those 
which  were  held  In  private  ownership,  since 
there  never  was  a  confirmation  of  the  Town 
of  Albuquerque  Grant  (171  US.  685)  and 
the  only  right  given  the  City  of  Albuquerque 
was  that  by  Act  of  Feb.  18th,  1901.  when  It 
was  designated  as  Trustee  to  execute  quit- 
claim deeds  as  agent  of  the  United  States 
to  such  persons  as  claimed  individual  hold- 
ings within  an  area  of  six  square  miles  from 
the  church  In  the  Villa  of  Albuquerque.  Con- 
ceivably the  Congress  could  name  as  its  agent 
the  separate  municipality  of  the  City  of 
Albuquerque  or  any  other  municipality; 
however,  it  Is  difficult  to  conceive  how  such 
a  designation  would  vest  the  City  of  Albu- 
querque with  water  rights. 

There  remains  unanswered  the  question  as 
to  what  water  rights  attach  to  Community 
grant  lands.  Since  the  Inhabitants  of  these 
settlements  received  no  title  from  Spain 
or  Mexico  to  the  common  lands,  it  is  difficult 
to  figure  how  having  no  title  to  the  land 
they  could  derive  any  water  rights  from 
Spain  or  Mexico.  It  follows  that  since  title 
to  those  lands  was  extended  as  an  Independ- 
ent title  from  the  United  States,  whatever 
water  rights  they  have  are  under  that  title, 
and  are  no  different  from  those  held  by  any 
person  acquiring  title  from  the  Government 
such  as  under  the  hcanestead  laws  or  other- 
wise. 

In  the  case  of  the  Atrlsco  Grant  In  Berna- 
lillo County,  the  question  of  water  rights 
is  presently  Important.  Here  are  approxi- 
mately 47.000  acres  of  lands  from  an  original 
grant  of  87,000  acres,  on  which  there  Is  not 
a  single  spring  or  stream.  Neither  the  Plan 
of  Pictlc  nor  the  Law  of  Water  Rights,  under 
Mexican  and  Spanish  law.  had  In  view  any- 
thing but  surfaice  waters.  The  problem  here 
Is  underground  waters. 
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All  private  titles  to  lands  In  New  Mexico 
were  adjudicated  and  established  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Office  of  the  Surveyor 
General,  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims 
and  ultimately  by  United  States  patent.  Dis- 
putes as  to  ownership  and  boundaries  are  no 
longer  subject  to  Mexican  or  Spanish  Law  but 
are  matters  for  our  Courts  to  decide,  under 
our  laws. 

When  Grant  titles  were  established,  private 
holdings  within  Private  Land  Grants,  were 
confirmed  In  the  Grantees,  their  heirs  and 
assigns,  as  to  both  the  occupied  and  the 
tinoccupied  lands. 

As  regards  Settlement  Grant  titles  were 
confirmed  as  to  the  occupied  areas  In  those 
who  established  ownership.  Title  to  the  un- 
occupied areas,  the  common  lands  as  they 
are  referred  to,  vested  In  the  United  States 
which  by  patent  conveyed  these  common 
lands  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  respective 
settiements.  In  Community  Interest.  This  la 
the  origin  of  the  present  Community  Land 
Grants. 

Eight  of  these  Oonununltles  formed  cor- 
porations by  Special  Legislative  Act  and  their 
management  Is  governed  by  the  provisions 
of  those  Acts. 

These  communities  were  given  the  option 
of  incorporation  under  the  Act  of  1897.  Some 
took  advantage  of  this  and  are  governed  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1907,  preriously 


cited.  Those  which  did  not  exercise  the  op- 
tion to  incorporate  under  the  1897  act  were 
nevertheless  given  the  status  of  corporations 
and  are  governed  by  the  General  provisions 
o*  the  Act  of  1907:  "all  persons  who  have 
resided  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of 
such  grant,  for  not  less  than  Ave  years,  who 
claim  Improvements  thereon  and  who  have 
paid  taxes  levied  on  such  Improvements  and 
who  own  one  or  more  tracts  within  the  ex- 
terior boundaries." 

This  has  been  the  rule  followed.  However, 
we  have  an  amendment  of  this  original  1907 
statute  1-15  which  provides  that:  "any  de- 
linquent person  who  moves  outside  the  ex- 
terior boundaries  of  such  grant  and  resides 
outside  such  exterior  boundaries  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  such  person  shall  lose  all  right 
or  interest  that  he  may  have  had  in  the 
common  lands  unless  he  pays  In  full  all  legal 
assessments  due  by  him." 

In  the  case  of  the  Atrlsco  and  Tome 
Grants,  the  Coxirt  has  repeatedly  held  that 
once  a  person  removes  from  the  Grant  and 
no  longer  owns  lands  within  the  Grant,  he 
loses  all  rights  as  an  owner  of  interest.  As  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  continues  to  grow  and 
cities  encroach  on  Community  Grant  lands, 
making  these  very  valuable,  it  is  presently  a 
matter  of  Increasing  Importance. 


EDWARD  GERRITY  OF  THE  SCRAN- 
TON  SUNDAY  TIMES  RECALLS  HIS 
YEARS  OF  FRIENDSHIP  WITH  JIM 
FARLEY 


HON.  HUGH  L  CAREY 


or  NZW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  18,  1968 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  Edward  J.  Oerrlty,  columnist  for 
the  Scranton,  Pa.,  Sunday  Times,  wrote 
an  excellent  article  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Honorable  James  A.  Par- 
ley, former  Democratic  national  chair- 
man and  Postmaster  General.  Although 
the  account  deals  to  a  great  extent  with 
Mr.  Farley's  association  with  the  inter- 
ests and  people  of  Scranton,  I  believe  its 
contents  will  be  of  interest  to  all  our 
colleagues. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

This  Is  Mt  Town 
(By  Edward  J.  Oerrity) 

News  stories  published  In  papers  through- 
out the  country  calling  attention  to  read- 
ers that  James  A.  Farley,  former  Democratic 
national  chairman,  former  postmaster  gen- 
eral, and  now  board  chalrmstn  of  the  Coca 
Cola  Export  Corp.,  with  headquarters  In  New 
York  City,  observed  his  80th  birthday  last 
Blay  SO.  brings  to  mind  the  several  visits  to 
Scranton  made  by  the  genial  Mr.  Farley. 

Known  to  his  friends  as  "Mr.  Memory''  and 
"Mr.  PoUtlcal  Prophet."  Mr.  Farley,  whom  we 
have  known  for  years  and  with  whom  I've 
had  breakfast  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
a  few  times,  sent  the  writer  a  note  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  reply  to  a  congratulatory  mes- 
sage sent  to  him  on  his  anniversary. 

"Thanks  for  your  note  of  remembrance  on 
my  birthday  anniversary.  Please  give  my  best 
wishes  to  all  my  Scranton  friends  you  see 
regularly."  stated  Mr.  Farley  in  his  note. 

Mr.  Parley,  termed  "the  kingmaker"  and 
"maker  of  presidents"  by  some  writers.  Is  In 
excellent  health  and  looks  as  stately  as  ever 
to  the  full  length  of  hU  six  feet,  two  Inches. 
He  doesn't  smoke  nor  drink  and  his  only 
vices  consist  of  chewing  gum  and  eating 
peppermint  lozenges.  He  likes  to  walk  and 
on  occasion  when  I  attended  conventions  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion in  New  York  for  a  number  of  years. 
Mr.  Parley  was  on  his  way  out  of  the  Waldorf, 
where  he  lives,  on  his  way  to  8  o'clock  Mass 
In  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  and  as  we  met  we 
would  walk  to  and  from  Mass  together. 

On  such  occasions  he  always  inquired 
about  members  of  the  family  of  E.  J.  Lynett, 
late  editor  and  publisher  of  The  Times;  John 
F.  Durkan,  former  mayor  who  often  con- 
ferred with  Mr.  Parley,  and  a  number  of 
Scranton  businessmen  and  industrlalUts, 
William  R.  Lynett  and  his  brother.  Edward 
J.  Lynett.  both  deceased,  were  among  the 
Scrantonians  who  met  and  chatted  with  "Big 
Jim"  on  their  visits  to  New  York  and  when 
Mr.  Parley  came  to  Scranton. 

A  check  at  our  reference  department  and 
a  reading  of  clippings  disclose  that  Mr.  Far- 
ley, who  was  instrumental  In  getting  the  late 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  elected  as  president  of 
the  United  SUtes  on  two  occasions,  came 
here  on  Aug.  13.  1933.  to  speak  at  an  Irish 
Day  celebration  at  Rocky  Glen  and  again  In 
1936.  However,  he  passed  through  Scranton 
a  number  of  times  over  the  years  and  dur- 
ing one  of  these  brief  stays  here  I  Interviewed 
him  while  he  was  having  lunch  In  Hotel 
Jermyn.  ^  „    . 

Mr.  Farley  amazed  me  during  our  talk  by 
the  way  he  rattled  off  names  of  prominent 
citizens  of  this  region  with  whom  he  was 
well  acquainted.  He  inquired  how  so-and-so 
was  getting  along  and  asked  to  be  remem- 
bered to  him.  Several  months  ago  when  my- 
self and  son.  Thomas  W.  Gerrlty.  were  In  New 
York,  we  went  Into  the  Oscar  Restaurant  at 
the  Waldorf  for  breakfast  and  met  Mr.  Far- 
ley who  always  has  a  table  In  a  corner  of  the 
Oscar  reserved  for  him.  During  breakfast, 
the  man  who  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
dynamic  powers  and  giants  of  the  business 
world,  wanted  to  know  how  things  were 
going  In  Scranton. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "a  lot  of  my  old 
Scranton  friends  have  passed  on  and  I  miss 
seeing  or  hearing  from  them.  But  their  fam- 
ines seem  to  remember  me  and  every  once 
In  a  while  I  meet  the  son  or  daughter  of  an 
old  Scranton  friend  and  they  stop  and  tell 
me  who  they  are.  It  makes  a  fellow  feel  good 
after  talking  to  them." 

BUCKLEY  CHAIBMAN 

The  late  John  P.  Buckley  was  general 
chairman  of  the  Irish  Day  celebration  at 
Rocky  Glen  in  1933  and  a  few  days  before 
the  gathering  of  the  clan  from  the  Emerald 
Isle  he  announced  that  Reps.  Harry  ONelU, 
Dunmore,  and  W.  J.  Munley.  Archbald,  both 
Democratic  members  of  the  House  in  Harris- 
burg  would  go  to  Stroudsburg  with  the 
general  committee  to  meet  Mr.  Farley,  who 
was  coming  by  train  on  the  Lackawanna. 
Former  Mayor  John  P.  Durkan.  Joseph  E. 
Brennan,  Democratic  state  committeeman 
from  Carbondale;  John  F.  Healey,  Democratic 
county  commissioner,  and  Joseph  G.  Casey 
were  added  to  the  committee  of  welcome  at 
that  time. 

Fifty  members  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St. 
Patrick  of  Plttston,  headed  by  St.  John's 
High  School  Band,  were  at  the  Lackawanna 
Railroad  Station  to  greet  Mr.  Parley.  Hun- 
dreds of  people  were  gathered  there  and  as 
the  train  pulled  in  and  Mr.  Farley  appeared 
on  the  platform  and  then  was  escorted  to 
an  automobUe,  a  mighty  roar  of  applause 
rang  out.  Mr.  Buckley  presided  at  the  Irish 
program  that  day  and  was  presented  by  M.  E. 
Comerford,  theatrical  magnate,  who  was  a 
close  friend  of  the  distinguished  New  York 
resident  Bishop  Charles  O'Reilly  of  Scranton 
and  Mayor  Fred  K.  Derby  were  among  the 
guests  of  honor. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  the  Irish.  And  why 
shouldn't  It  be?  Wasn't  the  great  Jim  Parley 
there  as  the  chief  speaker?  Flanagan's  Irish 
Band  of  New  York  came  along  on  the  train, 
and  Eddie  DowUng,  New  York  musical  com- 
edy star,  was  side  by  side  with  Jim,  and 
did  some  enttrtalnlng.  Another  star  enter- 
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tainer  from  Old  Gotham  was  John  L.  Fogarty, 
who  outdid  himself  In  making  everybody 
happy.  James  J.  Flynn  of  Boston  was  there, 
too.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Pogarty  were  stars  of 
the  radio  as  soloists 

Scranton  presented  Its  own  entertainers, 
too.  In  Miss  Marita  Dean  and  Thomas  Lynn, 
vocalists.  There  were  other  forms  of  enter- 
tainment for  the  huge  crowd  and  after  Mr. 
Farley  finished  telling  his  audience  what 
great  people  the  Irish  are,  sure  nobody 
wanted  to  go  home. 

Mr.  Farley's  visit  to  Scranton  three  years 
later,  on  July  18.  1936.  was  when  he  stopped 
here  on  his  way  to  Skytop  to  Join  his  wife 
and  family.  Jim  told  reporters  that  he  pur- 
posely timed  the  auto  trip  so  that  he  could 
reach  Scranton  at  noon  and  get  a  good  meal. 
His  daughter.  Betty,  then  13,  was  up  at  Camp 
Tegawltha,  ne  -r  Tobyhanna 

James  A.  Parley,  who  Is  well-proportioned 
with  about  215  pounds  to  fill  his  frame,  was 
born  at  Stony  Point.  N.Y.,  across  the  Hudson 
River  from  Hyde  Park,  birthplace  of  the  late 
President  FDR.  the  man  Jim  put  In  the 
White  House.  His  mother  ran  a  grocery  store 
and  as  a  youth  Jim  became  acquainted  with 
the  customers  and  although  It  was  a  Repub- 
lican neighborhood  he  became  interested  In 
politics  as  a  Democrat.  He  soon  branched  out 
as  a  politician  and  before  he  was  21  he  was 
building  up  a  Democratic  organization  In 
Rockland  County,  using  New  York  City's 
Tammany  Society  as  a  model. 

Jim's  first  political  Job  in  his  home  land  of 
Stony  Point  was  as  town  clerk.  He  had  served 
in  the  legislature  In  1922  when  New  York's 
former  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith  named  him 
chairman  of  the  state  boxing  commission. 
One  of  his  acts  In  that  capacity  was  to  bar 
the  Dempsey-Tunney  fight  from  New  York 
because  Dempsey.  as  champion,  had  refused 
to  accept  the  challenge  of  Harry  Wills.  The 
fight  for  the  tiUe  shifted  to  Philadelphia, 
where  Tunney  gained  the  title  on  a  decision. 
There  were  hundreds  of  Scranton  sportsmen 
at  the  ringside  that  night  in  a  heavy  down- 
pour of  rain  that  drenched  everybody  in  the 
open  area. 

As  his  political  star  ascended.  Jim  Farley 
became  known  all  over  America.  He  gained 
considerable  fame  as  a  political  prognostics - 
tor  when  he  predicted  FDR  would  be  elected 
president  with  a  popular  plurality  of  7.5 
mUlion  In  1932.  His  estimate  was  less  than 
a  half  million  too  high. 

In  1936.  when  Farley  again  directed  the 
Democratic  campaign,  he  predicted  the  re- 
sult even  more  accurately.  His  scoffed-at 
forecast  that  Roosevelt  would  carry  every 
state  but  Maine  and  Vermont  proved  exact 
when  the  returns  were  in.  The  electoral  vote 
was  the  most  nearly  ynanlmous  since  George 
Washington's  day. 

All  eyes  of  America  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  turned  on  Jim  Farley  after  his  amazing 
prediction  that  FDR  would  lose  only  two 
states. 

"Who  is  this  remarkable  man?"  thousands 
of  Americans  asked.  And  right  here  in  Scran- 
ton we  can  answer  that  question:  "Jim  Par- 
ley Is  a  wonderful  man  and  going  strong  and 
at  his  office  dally  at  8  tending  to  business 
and  keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  the  political 
arena." 


DUNDALK  SOLDIER  DIES  IN  VIET- 
NAM MORTAR  ASSAULT 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   KARTIJUn) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  18,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  Roland  A.  Gorschboth,  a  fine  young 
soldier  from  Maryland,  was  kiUed  re- 
cenljy  in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  com- 
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mand  his  courage  aid  honor  his  memoiy 
br  Including  the  f olowlng  article  In  the 
Rbco>d: 

DuiroAUC  Soxxm  Dni  in  Vhtitaic  IIObtab 
AaakXTLT 

An  Annjr  prtraU  ft  mn  DuikUUc  *bo  wm 
ft  Bftduftto  of  ttM  Uilvenlty  of  llftryUnd, 
hM  bMn  kUled  In  Vli  tiuun.  tb«  DefaoM  D«- 
pAitment  mnnounowl  ywterday. 

Pfe.  Bolftnd  A.  Oo'Mhbotb.  23.  who  bad 
been  atatlcned  in  Viatnam  1«m  tlun  two 
monttu.  waa  kUlsd  4«pt«mber  11  during  • 
mortar  attack. 

Ha  waa  aant  to  \latnam  Auguat  1  ana 
MFved  wltti  a  U«ht  ai  tUlery  unit  of  tba  11th 
Infantry  Dlvlilon. 

Df  BiaioaT 

a   graduata  of 

School  and  waa  gradu- 

Unl^erslty   of   ICaryland   In 

_  In  hUtory. 

.  went  into  tba  Peace 

training    at    Colorado 

la  waa  draftad  In  8«p- 


majirad 


Private   OorwiAbolli 
Dundallc  Senior  High 
fttad  from   the  ~ 
19e7.  where  he 

After  graduation. 
Oocpa    and    waa    In 
Spdnga.  Pol.,  when 
tambar.  1^7. 

Ha  waa  atatloned  a 
Oaraon  In  Colorado 
Vietnam. 

He  bad  planned 
of  ICaryland  Law 
Army. 

SurrlTora  Include 
J.  Oaorge;   bla 
two    brothers. 
Oorschbotb;   and  a 
Oorachbotb.  all  of 


Port  Dlz.  VJ.,  and  Port 
before    being   aant   to 


Mbool 


attend  tba  Unlvaralty 
after  he  left  the 


Us  mother  Mra.  Dalorea 
Barl  S.  Oaorge; 
and    CalTln    D. 

lUter.  Miss  Dakwaa  W. 


atept  athar, 
OUbirt    E 


Ba.tlmore. 


OUTSTANDINQ  CIVIL  SERVANT 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 


or  ABBOMA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  O  F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  S  sptember  IS.  1968 


Mr.  UDALL.  M 
Federal  onployees 


Speaker,  Important 
Edl  too  often  come  and 
go  without  recogidtlon  of  the  Impact 
which  their  devoti  )n  to  performance  can 
have  on  the  enthb  Nation.  The  pubUc, 
on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  too  gen- 
erously belittles  career  employees  as  a 
class  of  public  servant  to  be,  at  best, 
tolerated. 

This  month  one  of  those  career  em- 
ployees who  is  wlc  ely  and  wisely  recog- 
nized as  a  civil  s>rvsuit's  civil  servant 
brings  to  a  formtl  end  his  productive 
career  with  Oover:  unent. 

Roger  W.  Jones  the  special  assistant 
to  the  Director  o  the  Budget  Bureau, 
brings  to  a  close  i  career  exemplifying 
the  continuity  ani  productivity  of  the 
hard- working  emp  oyees  who  In  fact  keep 
the  gigantic  Oovei  nment  machinery  op- 
erating smoothly  \  hrough  the  years  and 
through  admlnlst  atlon  changes. 

Early  In  my  own  service  in  Congress 
I  learned  to  valu !  the  wise  counsel  of 
Mr.  Jones.  And  In  many  ways  the  land- 
mark progress  in  <  ivil  service  legislation 
carries  the  stami  of  Roger  W.  Jones 
whose  advice  beca  ne  a  source  of  excep- 
tional help  to  max  y  of  \is  serving  on  the 
Post  Office  and  Ci  rU  Service  Committee. 

I  know  my  coll«  agues  share  this  high 
regard  for  this  exi  mplary  public  servant 
and  I  know  they  ivlll  find  the  following 
column  about  Roger  Jones  an  interestmg 
summary  of  this  alented  man's  contri- 
butions to  Oovem  aent: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(Ftom  tba  Waahlngton  (D.C.)  Poat, 

Sept.  16.  1008] 

RooB  W.  JoMsa  Rxmn  Aira  a  Colobfdi. 

(By  Jerry  Klutta) 

Ha'a  ft  olvll  aarvftnt'a  elvU  aervant. 
Ha  baa  raacbad  betgbti  In  Oovammant 
rarely  touched  by  eenlor  earaar  ollletala, 

He  baa  been  an  advlaar  to  the  laat  four 
Prealdenta  but  be  alao  baa  counaelad  tbou- 
■anda  of  rank-and-flla  anq>loyea  on  earaeia  In 
tba  Pederal  Mrvloa. 

He  haa  had  a  hand  In  every  major  plaoa  of 
Pederal  employe  legislation  and  every  alg- 
nlflcant  employe  policy  over  the  past  aoora 
of  years. 

Ha  baa  woo  sucb  bonon  aa  the  PmldanA'a 
award,  tba  Roekafellar  pubUc  aervloa  award 
and  tha  NaUonal  OlvU  Sarvlca  Laagua  award 
for  standout  dvU  sarvanta. 

Be'a  one  of  the  handful  of  paraoDa  wno 
have  an  Intimate  knowledge  of  tba  oaraar 
service,  the  Oovemment  power  struetura  and 
bow  tba  bureaucracy  functlona. 

He  began  bis  Federal  career  aa  a  $1700-a- 
year  senior  clerk  35  years  ago.  and  wlU  ra- 
tlre  Sept.  30  at  80  as  assistant  to  tba 
director  of  the  Budget  Bureau. 

His  name:  Roger  W.  Jonaa. 

But  be  won't  completely  saver  bis  connec- 
tlona  with  Oovemment.  He  couldn't.  He  will 
continue  to  devote  bU  talents  to  the  im- 
piovement  of  governments  at  all  levels. 

He  will  become  the  senior  civil  servant  In 
realdenoa  at  Princeton's  Woodrow  WUaon 
School  for  Public  Administration  where  be 
will  work  to  prepare  atudenta  for  pubUe 
service. 

Ha  alao  will  devote  time  to  the  new  Fed- 
eral Executive  Center  to  open  next  month 
In  CbarlotteavUle,  Va..  and  be  wlU  work  on 
manpower  programs  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

He  Isn't  ulaiy  to  accept  any  of  the  nu- 
meroua  Onanclally  attractive  poaiUona  he  haa 
been  offered  over  the  years  for  fear  0*  be- 
coming "bored  stiff." 

Modest  and  unflappable,  Jonea  was^re- 
ferred  to  as  "my  conscience"  by  former  Pres- 
ident Truman.  At  the  time  be  waa  dlreotor 
of  the  Budget  Bureau's  Legislative  Servloa 
and  be  advised  Mr.  Truman  on  bills  to  rign 

or  veto. 

President  Elsenhower  appointed  him 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Budget  Bureau  and 
later  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. He  alao  encouraged  Fortune  Magazine 
in  November.  1963.  to  use  the  article,  "This 
Is  a  Bureaucrat,"  which  told  of  Jonea  and 
his  service  to  the  Nation. 

President  Kennedy  appointed  Jonea  Deputy 
Undersecretary  of  State  for  Administration. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  career  em- 
ployees, for  the  first  time,  were  called  In 
for  private  chats  with  a  Prealdent.  Jonea 
helped  to  arrange  for  career  Foreign  Service 
officers  to  talk  with  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Jones  has  been  in  his  present  poet  since 
Mr.  Johnson  has  been  In  the  White  Houae, 
but  It  dldnt  take  the  President  or  his  staff 
long  to  become  aware  of  his  extraordinary 
talents. 

Mr.  Johnson  appointed  him  to  the  com- 
mittee to  study  the  Hatch  Act.  and  as  staff 
director  of  two  panels  to  study  executive 
salaries.  He  was  the  Budget  Director's  alter- 
nate on  g^upe  that  studied  reforms  In  the 
labor-management  program  and  the  Civil 
Service  retirement  system. 

Looking  back,  the  Budget  official  Is  con- 
vinced that  Federal  personnel  have  been  very 
fortunate  in  having  Presldenta  Trxmian, 
Eisenhower,  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

"All  of  them,"  he  declared,  "were  employee- 
oriented  and  each  had  a  real  feel  for  person- 
nel policy."  Often,  he  added,  theee  Presidents 
were  ahead  of  their  advisors  on  personnel 
affairs. 

Mr.  Truman,  he  recalls,  was  "great  In- 
stitutionally; he  knew  how  to  use  the 
machinery  of  Oovemment." 
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Mr.  Slaanbower  advanced  the  Faderal  em- 
ployee health  and  life  Inaurftnoa  programa 
even  before  employeea  bad  thought  of  tbam. 
He  #»■"  made  tba  first  start  toward  a  ayatem 
of  iM^iTHMir***'^  salartaa  for  Federal  employees, 
and  launched  what  have  become  major  pro- 
grama of  training  employeea. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  be  said,  bad  a  daep  interest 
In  Faderal  employeea.  He  Issued  the  first 
order  setting  up  a  labor-management  pro- 
gram; he  atartad  Implementation  of  the 
comparablUty  salary  {vlnciple;  ha  Improved 
fringe  baneflts.  and  unveiled  the  "total  com- 
penaatlon"  oonoept  for  employeea. 

Mr.  JObnaon,  Jonea  flnda,  la  baalcally 
managemant-mlnded.  "He  llkea  to  participate 
m  employee  award  programa,  to  lead  oam- 
pftlgna  to  reduce  coata  and  to  Increase  pro- 
ductivity." But  he  alao  haa  made  extensive 
use  of  career  people  whom  he  llkea  and 
trusts,  and  he  haa  seen  and  talked  with  more 
of  them  than  any  Preladent. 

Jones'  service  in  Oovemment  faced  a  crisis 
when  he  crossed  from  the  career  aervice  to 
accept  two  jobs  In  the  poUtlcal  area,  jobs 
which  were  regarded  aa  polnta  of  no  return. 

He  dldnt  have  to  return  to  the  Budget 
Bureau  in  a  Orade  18  career  job  but  he  did. 
Why?  "Becauae,"  be  explained,  "I  felt  I  owed 
it  to  the  career  service  to  demonstrate  that 
It  waa  poaalble  m  take  a  poUtlcal  post  and 
return  and  be  of  service  in  a  career  job."  He 
proved  his  point. 
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A  CALL  FOR  REASON 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcHiOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  18.  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Law  Journal  of  September  16. 1968, 
contains  an  excellent  editorial  on  the 
nnwiinatlon  of  Associate  Justice  Abe 
Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States. 

So  that  my  colleagues  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  be  familiar  with  this  edi- 
torial, I  include  the  text  of  the  editorial 
at  this  point  In  the  Record: 
A  Call  roa  Riabon 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  wlU,  hope- 
fully, conclude  tomorrow  Ita  unprecedented, 
lengthy  and  s<Mnetlmea  queatlonable  delibera- 
tions on  the  nomination  of  Associate  Justice 
Abe  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  and  report  the  matter  out  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  Preeumably,  the  matter  of  the 
nomlnaUon  of  U.S.  DUtrict  Judge  Homer 
Thornberry  to  the  high  court  also  wlU  be  re- 
ported out. 

The  New  York  Law  Journal  has  deplored 
the  threata  of  a  filibuster  or  other  obstruc- 
tive techniques  to  frustrate  the  appointive 
process  and  fully  supports  the  distinguished 
Lawyers  Committee  on  Supreme  Court 
NomlnaUons  in  its  opposition  to  the  use  of 
irrelevant  issues  for  attacks  on  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  government  or  the  soundness 
of  particular  decisions  of  the  court. 

Justice  Fortas  should,  and  must,  be  con- 
sidered for  the  appointment  on  the  merits 
of  his  qualifications.  Some  members  of  the 
Senate  have,  It  seems,  exploited  the  nomina- 
tion to  air  political  and  other  grievances  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  before 
them. 

We  beUeve— and  we  are  certainly  not 
alone— that  Justice  Fortas  Is  eminently  quaU- 
fled  to  sit  as  Chief  Justice.  We  respect  the 
views  of  senators  who  disagree,  and  their 
valid  reasons  for  doing  so.  But  we  urge  the 
fuU  Senate  to  refiect  the  desire  of  what  must 
be  the  great  majority  of  their  constituents 


to  make  their  j«idgmenU  with  the  integrity 
snd  demaanor  tbat  tba  public  demands  with- 
out reaortlng  to  flUbustartng  and  other  tac- 
tioa  tbat  only  oontrlbuta  to  a  dtlMn's  Uok 
of  confidence  m  his  elected  representative. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

eatlmates  would  repreaent  a  dollar  of  deeper 
cuta  In  other  progtams  and  agenclea. 
Slnoereiy  youn, 

John  C.  Ltnn. 
LeflMlative  Director. 


LETTER  FROM  AMERICAN  FARM  BU- 
RWATT  PHPERATION  RBQARPINO 
THE  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1968 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or  a/Loiaia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  September  18.  1968 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representatlvee 
to  a  letter  I  received  from  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  regarding  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968.  While 
I  do  not  know  how  many  other  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  received 
this  communication,  I  am  taking  the  lib- 
erty of  placing  it  in  the  Rkcord  because 
I  think  it  is  very  significant  and  reflects 
the  attitude  not  only  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  this  organization  but  the 
feeling  of  mlUlcms  of  Americans  who  are 
deeply  concerned  with  the  inflationary 
policies  of  this  administration. 

AiuRicAN  PAKic  BmnuxT  Fkdxxation, 
Washington.  D.C..  September  16. 1968. 
Hon.  Habolo  R.  Coixixa. 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  CONoaxaasCAM  COLUxa:  As  you  may 
recall.  Farm  Bureau  supported  Congressional 
enactment  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1B68. 

Last  week  the  Preatdent  and  some  Con- 
gressional leadera  announced  plans  to  ask 
Congi«ss  to  exempt  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  the  Medicaid  program  from 
the  expenditure  llmltatlona  provided  in  thla 
legislation,  llila  announcement  came  after 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  reported  tbat  COC 
spending  In  1088  wotdd  exceed  earlier  budget 
estimates  by  8700  mUUon  and  Medicaid 
would  be  up  by  about  $400  mllUon. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
Board  ot  Directors  last  week  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing statraaent,  opposing  any  further  ex- 
emptions from  the  spending  control  provi- 
sions of  the  Act: 

"Farmers  and  ranchers  are  continuing  to 
suffer  from  an  Increasing  ooet-prlce  squeese. 
The  cost  aspect  of  this  economic  pinow  is 
the  direct  result  of  excessive  government 
spending.  Farm  Bureau,  as  did  several  other 
responsible  groups  concerned  with  Inflation, 
made  Its  support  of  the  ten  percent  surtax 
contingent  upon  federal  expenditure  cuts 
of  at  least  (6  Mllion  from  the  Preeldent's  1969 
budget.  The  i»t>vlslons  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  clearly  reflect  ac- 
ceptance of  this  principle.  We  are  appalled 
at  efforts  to  get  the  Congrees  to  disregard 
this  commitment  and,  in  effect,  reverse  the 
Congressional  mandate  in  this  regard.  Efforts 
to  exempt  additional  items  from  expenditure 
control,  including  those  Involving  CCC  and 
Medicaid  expenditures,  invite  a  f  tirther  break- 
down In  fiscal  reeponalbUlty  and  would,  if 
approved,  amount  to  breaking  faith  with  the 
American  pe<9le.  We  urgently  recommend 
tbat  no  further  exemptions  be  granted." 

It  must  be  imderstood  that  if  Congress 
does  not  grant  these  exemptions,  Medicaid 
and  CCC  programs  required  by  law  can  still 
be  carried  out.  However,  refusal  to  grant 
the  exemptions  would  bring  about  a  great 
deal  of  pressure  on  administrators  of  these 
programs  to  make  every  dollar  count  since 
each  dollar  spent  on  them  In  excess  of  budget 


PITTSBURGH  DEMOCRA'HC  SLIDE 
ILLUSTRATES  PLIGHT  OF  THE 
PARTY 


HON.  JAMES  (L  FULTON 

or  FBrMBTLVAmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  18.  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

PirrsBtmoH    DxMOcaATic    Sudb    Iixostxates 

PLIOHT  or  THB  Paktt 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

PrrrsBTTRGH,  Pa. — It  Is  easy  to  blame  the 
woes  of  the  Democrats  on  the  feeble  cam- 
paign of  the  Vice  Prealdent,  but  the  true  seat 
of  the  trouble  Ilea  m  the  weakening  Internal 
fabric  of  the  party  Itself.  And  a  dramatic  m- 
dex  of  the  weakening  is  provided  here  In 
Pittsburgh,  a  one-time  bastion  of  Democratic 
strength  which  the  Vice  President  visited  last 
weekend. 

Mr.  Humphrey  encountered  friendly  crowds 
at  a  parade  downtown,  and  then  at  a  munici- 
pal celebration  In  the  industrial  suburb  of 
Mlllvale.  Local  Democratic  ofllclaU  were  ju- 
bilant to  And  MWvale  showing  scant  enthu- 
siasm for  Oeorge  Wallace,  and  none  for  Rich- 
ard Nixon. 

But  the  downtown  parade  was  the  affair  of 
a  Pittsburgh  TV  station  which  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident crashed.  Mmvale  turned  out  to  cele- 
brate the  town's  centennial.  Thxis  neither  af- 
fair waa  put  together  by  the  Vice  President's 
official  backera. 

In  contrast,  an  annual  Democratic  Party 
picnic  drew  fewer  people  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent than  normally  turn  out  on  an  off  year 
to  cheer  the  candidates  for  county  assessor. 
A  get-together  of  union  leaders  for  the  Vice 
President  featured  mainly  grumpy  comments 
about  the  hawkish  position  on  Vietnam 
adopted  by  AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany. 
"This  year,"  a  Democratic  Congressman  said, 
"I'd  hate  to  be  running  In  anything  but  a  safe 
district."  ^     .  ^w 

Behind  this  obvious  falUng  apart  of  the 
DemocraUc  party  are  strains  imposed  by  long 
years  in  power  on  city  organization  put  to- 
gether in  the  depression  years  by  the  late 
Mayor  of  Plttabiurgh,  David  Lawrence.  The 
organlzatton  reated  chiefly  on  the  support  of 
ethnic  and  racial  minorities  and  their  unions 
in  the  metal  and  food  processing  industries 
dominating  Plttsbiirgh. 

But  in  order  to  govern  effectively.  Mayor 
Lawrence  forged  an  alliance  with  the  Re- 
publican buslneaa  community.  And  in  case 
after  case,  actUma  taken  by  Democratic 
ofllcUls  to  improve  the  city  have  damaged 
ties  with  the  Party's  basic  following. 

Urban  Renewal,  for  example,  has  com- 
pletely refurbished  the  downtown  business 
section  of  the  city— the  so-caUed  Golden  Tri- 
angle. In  the  procesa,  however,  Negroes  who 
tised  to  live  on  the  Hill  at  the  margin  of 
the  district,  have  been  moved  out.  Now  dvll 
rights  leaders  have  put  on  the  fringes  of 
the  HUl  a  defiant  sign:  "Urban  Renewal 
Stops  Here." 

Moreover,  the  Negroea  who  were  moved 
out  of  the  HUl  district  tended  to  setUe  In 
neighborhoods  frarmerly  dominated  by  low 
income  whites  many  of  them  recent  im- 
migrants from  Italy,  Poland  and  other  East 
European  coimtrtee.  With  property  values 
going  down,  and  neighborhood  tensions  on 
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the  rise,  the  low  Income  whites  sought  help 
from  their  old  friends  in  the  union  and  the 
Democratic  Party.  To  Uttie  avaU. 

The  Democratic  Party,  top-heavy  with 
cOoebOlders  of  long  vintage,  was  not  able 
to  meet  the  new  demands  with  the  usual 
technique  of  passing  out  prestigious  jobs.  In 
the  last  two  Democratic  primary  flgbta,  can- 
didates of  Italian  descent— Miebael  Mua- 
manno  and  John  Dent — ^bave  been  denied 
Democratic  gubernatorial  and  senatorial 
nominations. 

Aa  to  the  unlona.  I.  W.  Abel,  head  of  tbe 
dominant  steelwcvken,  aeems  to  be  set  on 
succeeding  Oeorge  Meany  aa  the  top  labor 
leader  in  the  country.  His  instructions  are 
not  to  rock  the  boat.  And  whUe  middle  level 
union  leaders,  particularly  in  other  unions, 
feel  that  something  U  wrong,  about  tbe 
only  way  they  can  attract  attention  is 
through  noisea  about  the  Meany  stand  on 
Vietnam. 

In  this  situation,  the  rank  and  flle  is 
simply  turning  away  from  the  Democratic 
Party.  Party  affairs  are  lifeless  and  sparse  m 
attendance.  Registration  figures  show  that 
in  the  ootmty  around  Pittaburgh,  more  than 
twice  as  many  persons  as  ever  before  have 
signed  up  as  independents.  And  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  big  fall-off  In  Negro  registration 
from  the  record  that  signed  up  with  the 
Democrats  to  vote  against  Barry  Ooldwater 
m 1964. 

What  this  metms  is  that  the  Democratic 
pUght  in  1968  requires  more  than  a  quick 
fix — a  little  change  in  the  Vice  President's 
campaigning  techniques.  The  basic  fact  U 
that  the  Democratic  Party  is  undergoing  the 
political  equivalent  of  what  causes  airplanes 
suddenly  to  fall  apart — metal  fatigue. 

Before  the  Party  can  pick  up  Its  vitality, 
there  is  probably  required  a  long  period 
of  rethinking  and  rebuUding.  And  in  tbe 
Interim  It  may  be  just  as  well  for  the  Re- 
publicans to  be  running  the  country. 


DOMESTIC  TRANQUILLITY 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAXOLIM* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  17,  1968 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
celebrate  the  signing  of  the  Constitution 
In  Philadelphia  181  years  ago.  The  Pre- 
amble to  the  Constitution  speaks  of  in- 
suring 'domestic  tranquillity."  Today  in 
our  coimtry  we  do  not  have  peace  and 
tranquillity.  Riots  and  violent  demon- 
strations erupt  in  the  streets.  There  Is 
crime,  fear,  moral  decay,  and  grave  con- 
cern about  the  future. 

Our  Constitution  provides  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President  every  4  years  and  for 
the  election  of  a  Congress.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party,  meeting  in  Chicago  to  name 
a  candidate  for  President,  was  threat- 
ened with  mob  violence  and  anarchy.  The 
police  of  Chicago,  trained  and  dedicated 
to  keeping  peace  and  domestic  tran- 
quillity, were  subjected  to  an  attack  with- 
out parall^  in  American  history.  Dirty 
hippies,  peaceniks,  and  ylpples,  led  and 
Inspired  by  hardcore  Communists,  hurled 
every  abuse  and  filth  Imaginable  at  these 
men  in  uniform  who  were  standing  guard 
in  the  streets  of  this  great  city.  Bottles, 
human  waste,  and  golf  baUs  with  naUs 
were  directed  at  these  gallant  peace  ofll- 
cers.  One  hundred  twenty-seven  police 
were  hospitalized,  some  critically.  For- 
tunately no  one  was  killed.  The  police  in 
this  raging  battle  did  prevent  the  con- 
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ventlon  from  bel  ig  overrun  and  the  city 
of  Chicago  set  aflame  and  possibly  de- 
stroyed. 

In  Miami,  Fla.  during  the  Republican 
National  Conven  blon,  violence  broke  out 
In  North  Miami,  rhree  people  were  killed 
and  scores  were  wounded.  This  violent 
disturbance  was  i  ilmed  at  the  convention, 
but  the  site  wai  protected  by  Its  geo- 
graphical locatic  n  and  by  the  alertness 
of  the  police  and  security  officers. 

The  lives  of  a  J  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent have  been  threatened  as  well  as 
that  of  the  inc  unbent  President.  One 
candidate,  the  fa  ther  of  11  little  children 
and  a  Member  >f  the  U.S.  Senate,  was 
assassinated  in  cold  blood  and  buried 
during  the  camp  ilgn.  Our  domestic  tran- 
qiiility  has  deteriorated  into  that  of  a 
"banana  repuUic" — a  condition  un- 
dreamed of  by  3eorge  Washington  and 
those  who  slgn<d  the  Constitution. 

It  is  the  duty  of  each  citizen  to  prac- 
tice self -disciplij  le  and  restraint.  It  is  our 
■tfutyttr  train  yc  ung  people  to  revere  the 
Constitution  ard  to  stand  up  for  law 
and  order  by  respecting  everyone  In 
imiform — the  p>licemen,  sheriff's  depu- 
ties, patrolmen,  >ur  soldiers,  and  all  those 
devoted  and  dec  icated  to  promoting  and 
preserving  domtstlc  tranquillity. 

We  must  strengthen  our  laws — local, 
state,  and  Natonal — to  deal  with  the 
anarchists.  Coi  imunlsts,  and  trained 
agitators  who  c  -oss  State  lines  to  over- 
throw our  deiiocratic  processes  and 
create  chaos.  Tl  e  paramount  need  Is  for 
the  Supreme  C  ourt  and  the  Attorn^ 
Oeneral  to  support  law  enforcement 
rather  than  protecting  the  criminal. 
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famUlM  dependent  on  the  copper  Industry 
for  tbelr  livelihood. 

This  needed  tariff  la  ■  fair  way  of  protect- 
ing the  Jobs  of  Montana's  miners  and  smel- 
termen  against  the  unfair  competition  of 
foreign  produced  copper  by  American  copper 
companies  In  their  own  mines  in  CbUe,  Peru, 
Africa,  and  Australia. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  unan- 
imously by  the  delegates  representing  the 
350  local  unions.  In  our  state  organization, 
at  our  recent  12th  Annual  Montana  State 
AFL-CIO  Convention: 

"Whereas,  during  the  1967-68  strike  by  the 
non-ferrous  metal  workers,  the  employers 
were  able  to  Import  substantial  supplies  of 
copper  and  other  metals,  without  restric- 
tions, which  abetted  their  ego  and  prolonged 
the  strike;  and 

"Whereas,  these  employers  are  presently  in 
the  process  of  expanding  their  production 
facilities  m  foreign  operations  resultmg  In 
the  loss  of  Jobs  of  many  of  our  members;  and 

"Whereas,  the  companies  are  presently  en- 
gaged In  an  all-out  effort  to  prevent  the 
restoration  of  the  meager  1>/2C  per  pound 
tariff  on  copper  lm|>ortB:  be  It  therefore 

"Resolved,  that  thU  12th  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  Montana  AFLr-ClO  go  on  record  as 
opposing  any  effort  of  the  employers  to  delay 
the  1>4^  per  pound  tariff  and  that  the  Mon- 
tana Congressional  delegation  be  so  In- 
formed: and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  that  this  Convention  go  on  rec- 
ord as  supporting  the  actions  of  our  irlends 
in  Congress  In  their  efforts  to  enact  proper 
legislation  or  Impose  proper  tariff  restric- 
tions on  Imports  of  non-ferrous  metals  which 
Is  essential  for  the  protection  of  the  Jobs  of 
non-ferrous  metal  workers  In  the  United 
States." 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jambs  W.  Mukbt, 
Executive    Secretary,    Montana    State 
AFL-CIO. 
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LETTER  IN  St  PPORT  OF  TARIPP  ON 
COPIER  IMPORTS 


HON. 


MRU 


IN  THE  HOUSI 

Wednesday, 


OLD  OLSEN 

>   MONTANA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

September  18.  1968 


\li.  OLSEN.  1  [r.  Speaker,  as  you  know, 
I  have  spoken  in  this  Chamber  frequently 
against  further  suspension  of  the  lYt- 
cent  tariff  on  copper  Imports.  Many  of 
the  miners  in  d  ly  district  have  not  been 
retiuned  to  wor  i,  yet  the  major  producer 
has  announced  expansion  of  its  overseas 
operation.  Meanwhile,  Imports  have  re- 
mained at  a  v<ry  high  level  even  after 
the  strike.  Thl  i  has  been  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  our  national  balance  of  pay- 
ments as  well  IS  copper  workers  across 
the  country. 

I  have  just  re  elved  a  letter  from  James 
executive  secretary  of  the 
!  AFL-CIO,  which  Includ- 
ed a  resolution  I  a  support  of  my  position. 

I  Include  it  at  this  point  In  the  Ricord. 

HXLXMA,   MOMT., 

September  11,  1968. 
Hon.  Aknold  Ou  en, 
C/.S.  House  of  R  tpreaentativet, 
Washington,  D.C 

DxAS  RxpRESKN  TATivK  Olskn  :  The  latb  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  Montana  State  AFL- 
CIO  went  on  rcM>rd  In  completa  and  full 
support  of  leglsli  >tlon  Imposing  the  1 V^  ^  per 
pound  tariff  agal  >st  fc««lgn  produced  copper. 

It  Is  the  poelxlon  of  the  Montana  State 
AFL-CIO  that  t  le  l\^t  per  pound  tariff  on 
foreign  produce<  copper  Is  needed  to  protect 
the  Jobs  and  ec  gnomic  welfare  of  Montana 


W.    Murry. 
Montana  State 


less  than  2,000  per  year.  Yet  the  contri- 
bution they  will  make  to  our  national  life 
and  well-bein^  is  very  great  indeed. 
These  dedicated  and  selfless  individuals 
will  staff  schools,  hospitals,  orphanages, 
homes  for  the  aged,  and  numerous  other 
welfare  institutions  throughout  the 
country.  All  these  fields  currently  ex- 
perience an  acute  shortage  of  qualified 
workers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  Members  to 
support  this  legislation  as  a  first  step 
toward  correcting  some  of  the  inequities 
which  have  arisen  since  the  revision  of 
our  immigration  policies  in  1965.  I  fur- 
ther urge  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
give  Immediate  consideration  to  my  bill, 
HJl.  16657,  and  similar  measures.  This 
legislation  is  designed  to  lift  unforeseen 
barriers  to  immigration  from  Ireland, 
Oermany,  and  other  Western  European 
nations  which  have  resulted  from  the 
1965  act.  In  this  way,  we  will  carry  for- 
ward more  effectively  smd  humanely  our 
promise  of  equal  consideration  and  jus- 
tice for  all  persons  seeking  admission  to 
the  United  States. 


AMENDING  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATIONALITY  ACT 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF   NXW   JSBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  16,  1968 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15450.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  of  1965  to  grant  religious  sisters, 
nuns,  brothers,  and  missionaries  the 
same  special  immigration  status  now  as- 
signed to  ministers  of  religion.  In  effect, 
the  measure  would  exempt  from  the  nu- 
merical limitation  on  immigration  any 
immigrant  seeking  to  enter  the  United 
States  solely  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
as  a  member  of  a  i-ecognized  religious 
community,  and  whose  services  are 
needed  by  a  religious  denomination  hav- 
ing a  bona  fide  organization  in  the 
United  States. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  new  im- 
migration law  in  1965,  brothers  and  nims 
were  admitted  to  the  United  States  as 
nonpreference  immigrants.  During  the 
last  few  years  some  have  been  able  to 
qualify  imder  the  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ences. Today,  however,  and  for  the  fore- 
seeable future,  these  preference  classifi- 
cations will  be  hopelessly  oversubscribed, 
thereby  denying  admission  to  these  de- 
serving applicants. 

The  number  of  persons  who  would  be 
admitted  each  year  under  this  special 
status  is  small — it  has  been  estimated  at 
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VICE  PRESIDENT  HUBERT  H.  HUM- 
PHREY SPEAKS  AT  SEA  GIRT,  N.J, 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  18,  1968 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  is 
campaigning  for  the  Presidency  of  our 
Nation  on  a  solid  record  of  Democratic 
accomplishments.  In  staiic  contrast,  his 
opponent's  campaign  reflects  typical 
Republican  reluctance  to  come  to  grips 
with  vital  issues. 

In  a  speech  last  Friday  at  Sea  Girt, 
N.J.,  Mr.  HuMPHRKT  boldly  confronted 
the  Issues  and  repeated  his  proposals  to 
solve  problems  in  the  areas  of  crime,  edu- 
cation, the  cities,  and  medical  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  speech  demonstrates 
how  aggressively  Mr.  Humphret  Is  mak- 
ing his  position  clear  on  major  Issues, 
as  compared  to  the  issue-dodging  stance 
of  his  Republican  opponent.  I  ask  that 
Mr.  Humphrey's  speech  be  reprinted  in 
the  Record. 
Rkmaskb    op    Vice    PussmENT    Hubkbt    H. 

Humphret  at  Sea  Qirt,  NJ.,  Seftehbcr 

13,  1968 

I  have  not  come  here  to  this  place  of 
presidents  to  talk  about  my  campaign  to 
become  your  President  In  1969. 

I  am  here  to  talk  with  you  about  some- 
thing more  Important — more  enduring — 
more  precious — the  Democratic  Party,  and 
oxir  Party's  role  in  America's  future. 

Presidents  come  and  go.  Campaigns  end. 
Platforms  are  sometimes  forgotten. 

But  what  outlasts  us  all — what  binds  us 
together  into  one  unity  of  national  purpose 
no  matter  how  different  we  are^ls  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  and  our  common  abiding  faith 
In  America. 

At  stake  this  November  U  the  future  vi- 
tality of  our  Party,  the  future  of  America— 
and  these  stakes  are  high. 

1  have  no  illusions  about  this  campaign. 
The  Democratic  Party  Is  being  tested  as 
never  before.  We  shall  either  be  one  Party, 
together  In  victory  or  we  shall  be  many  par- 
ties, separated  In  defeat. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  people  who  thinks 


that  parties  rejuvenate  themselves  In  defeat. 
They  grow  young  and  strong  In  victory. 
So  I  propose  xHctory  In  November. 
I  am  told  there  are  some  Democrats  who 
are  thinking  of  "sitting  It  out"  this  year. 

To  these  friends  I  say  sincerely — there  Is 
not  one  fundamental  difference  of  principle 
we  cannot  bridge — not  one  policy  we  cannot 
work  out  together. 

This  battle  Is  our  battle — and  the  battle 
of  all  Americans  concerned  about  the  future 
of  our  country. 
So  I  propose  victory  In  November. 
For  26  years,  we  Democrats — you  and  I — 
have  stood  together  and  fought.  Think  what 
we  have  done  together.  In  Just  eight  years 
under  the  Kennedy-Johnson-Humphrey  Ad- 
ministrations. We  negotiated  a  treaty  limit- 
ing the  testing  of  nuclear  bombs;  we  passed 
Medicare  for  our  older  citizens;  we  achieved 
full  employment  and  the  right  to  a  decent 
wage;  massive  Federal  aid  to  help  our  school 
chUdren — aU  our  school  children;  the  most 
Just,  far  reaching  civil  rights  laws  In  the 
history  of  our  country;  reform  of  the  biased 
Immigration  quota  system — the  system  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Nixon. 

And  we  have  brought  hope  to  the  hope- 
less— help  to  the  helpless  and  the  poor.  This 
Is  a  great  record  of  a  great  Party  and  a  great 
people.  And  we  are  proud  of  it. 

WUl  anyone  in  oxir  Democratic  Party— In 
New  Jersey  or  any  other  state — sacrifice  a 
quarter  century  of  progressive,  liberal  ac- 
complishments In  a  moment  of  displeasure 
or  fatigue? 

When  the  chips  are  down— and  they  are 
down  now — I  do  not  tblnk  any  Democrat, 
any  man  who  cares  for  his  country  and  his 
Party,  will  fall  to  answer  this  call. 
We  shall  fight  together,  and  we  will  win. 
For  35  years  the  Democratic  Party  has 
been  the  sole  political  ally  of  labor.  We  have 
stood  with  the  Industrial  worker — with  the 
man  who  has  a  trade,  a  craft,  and  with  all 
workingmen.  We  have  stood  with  them  in 
their  loneliest  and  darkest  hours — not  out  of 
pity,  but  out  of  a  sense  of  Justice.  And  we 
stand  with  them  now. 

No  Democrat — no  man  who  works  for  a 
living — will  believe  for  a  moment  that  the 
Party  of  Taft,  of  Hartley,  of  Nixon  could  be 
the  Party  of  labor. 
And  old  people. 

We  led  a  whole  nation  to  think  of  them — 
your  parents  and  mine — not  as  objects  of 
private  misery;  not  as  objects  of  public  pity; 
but  as  human  beings  with  rights,  earned 
benefits  imder  Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care— and  a  sense  of  digrUty  and  toorth. 

Richard  NUon  says  Medicare  Is  wrong — a 
socialist  scheme — and  he  opposes  it  to  this 
day. 

Think  what  we  have  done  to  bring  the 
benefits  of  education  to  aU  Americans.  We 
turned  the  closed  colleges  of  this  land  into 
open  Institutions  in  which  the  sons  of  the 
poor  could  mingle  with  the  sons  of  the 
rich,  where  the  wisdom  and  benefits  of  higher 
education  could  come  to  aill  Americans — our 
sons  and  daughters — regardless  of  their  na- 
tive land,  the  color  of  their  skins,  their 
mother  tongue,  or  the  size  of  their  bank  ac- 
counts. 

The  supreme  lesson  of  the  Democratic 
Party  Is  this:  we  are  the  only  Party  truly 
open  to  all  people — and  we  are  the  only 
Party  truly  ready  to  serve  all  the  people. 

Now  what  of  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  Repub- 
licans? 

Mr.  Nixon's  record  Is  curious  indeed.  He 
has  been  for  and  against  Social  Security; 
for  and  against  minimum  wage  coverage; 
for  and  against  civil  rights. 

Now  he  clears  It  with  Strom — leading 
spokesman  of  the  Nlziecrats. 

This  year  we  wonder  about  his  position  on 
Vietnam;  on  the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty; 
on  the  confirmation  of  Jitstice  Fortas;  on 
programs  to  rebuild  our  cities;  on  the  cm- 
cial  issues  of  human  rights. 
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When  Iti.  Nixon  talks  about  help  for  the 
cities,  aid  to  education,  health,  homes,  and 
jobs — Just  remember  how  Nlxon-Republlcans 
voted  on  these  Issues — 70  percent.  80  per- 
cent, 90  percent  against  Federal  aid  to 
schools,  against  cities.  Medicare,  Social  Se- 
curity, slowing  the  arms  race.  Why  they 
even  voted  97  percent  against  the  control 
and  extermination  of  rats. 

I  am  not  concerned  about  the  "new  Nixon" 
or  the  "old  Nixon".  What  worries  me  Is  the 
real  Nixon — and  his  Nlxlecrat  allies. 

Fifty  years  ago.  President  Woodrow  WU- 
son — an  illustrious  leader  from  New  Jersey — 
said:  "A  great  nation  ...  Is  led  by  a  man 
who  speaks  not  the  rumors  of  the  street, 
but  a  new  principle  of  a  new  age." 

I  call  upon  the  Democratic  Party  in  1968 
to  bring  before  America  the  new  principles 
of  a  new  day. 

And  the  first  of  those  principles  is  unity — 
not  of  one  mind  but  one  spirit. 

Unity  demands  Justice  for  every  citizen.  It 
demands  growth.  It  demands  that  we  prevent 
America  from  becoming  divided — between 
rich  and  poor,  white  and  black,  Northerner 
and  Southerner. 

And  no  Issue  Is  more  iwgent  In  this  elec- 
tion year. 

Our  principles  must  Include  new  security 
for  every  American  In  his  home  and  In  his 
neighborhood. 

Crime  is  a  growing  problem  In  America. 
And  It  calls  for  a  calm,  reasoned  but  tough 
response. 

So  I  have  proposed  a  detailed  program  of 
Federal  help  for  our  local  law  enforcement 
officers,  our  courts  and  our  penal  Institu- 
tions. _ 

And  I  tell  this  to  America,  the  Republican 
Party — which  opposes  such  public  help  as  an 
act  of  faith— and  the  Republican  candidates 
who  attack  our  courts,  and  ridicule  our  At- 
torney General — this  Party  and  these  men 
are  not  ready,  by  ability  or  temperament,  to 
bring  results  in  our  assault  on  crime. 

Our  principles  for  a  New  Day  must  Include 
salvation  for  bur  cities  and  the  i)eople  who 
live  In  them.  I  have  offered  a  Marshall  Plan 
and  proposed  a  Urban  Development  Bank — 
both  will  call  upon  the  private  sector  for  Its 
contribution  but  both  recognize  that  gov- 
ernment help  win  be  needed  too. 

And  education  for  every  child,  from  his 
fourth  year  through  college  or  vocational 
school.  This  is  a  principle  that  befits  our 
Democratic  heritage — and  our  potential  as  a 
nation. 

There  is  much  more  we  can  do — more  we 
must  do. 

Our  great  work  of  building  this  nation 
wUl  be  carried  forward  by  a  Democratic  vic- 
tory, or — mark  my  words — It  will  not  go  for- 
ward at  all. 

Remember,  we  had  to  get  America  moving 
In  1960.  Now  lets  keep  America  moving  In 
1968. 

It  is  now  or  never  for  unity  and  progress 
in  America. 

And  I  call  upon  all  Democrats  to  make  it 
now. 


ABE  FORTAS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

op   aOCHIG&N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  18.  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Law  Journal  of  September  16,  1968, 
carries  a  letter,  originally  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  September  11, 
1968,  in  which  Dean  Emeritus  Joseph 
O'Meara  of  the  Notre  Dame  Law  School 
discusses  the  nomination  of  Associate 
Justice  Abe  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States. 
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I  believe  Dean  O'Meara's  discussion  of 
this  question  to  be  most  incisive.  So  that 
my  colleagues  may  be  aware  of  Dean 
O'Meara's  views,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  submit  the  text  of  his  letter  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
as  follows: 

An     Ukpadi      Isstte:     Jitstice    Po«ta8    and 

OBSCENrrT  Cases 

(By  Joseph   O'Meara) 

(Note. — The  following  article  by  the  dean 
emeritus  of  the  Notre  Dame  Law  School  was 
vmrltten  as  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  published  on  September  11.) 

A  few  United  States  Senators  seem  deter- 
mined to  block  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice 'Portas'6  nomination  as  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  because  of  his  votes  In  two 
recent  obscenity  cases.  To  attack  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas  becavise  of  those  votes  Is  unfair,  mis- 
leading and  dangerous. 

First.  It  Is  unfair  because  it  attempts  to 
measure  a  sitting  Justice's  Judicial  fitness  on 
the  basis  of  the  scanty  evidence  of  his  re- 
corded vote  In  cases  decided  without  written 
opinion,  two  cases  only. 

I  take  It  to  be  a  general  rule  that  no  active 
Justice  should  be  called  to  account  in  the 
Senate  for  his  votes  In  particular  cases.  But, 
passing  that,  it  seems  to  me  clearly  wrong 
to  Impugn  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  for  his  votes  In 
the  two  cases  In  question.  The  senatorial  op- 
position has  focused  on  the  court's  reversals 
of  convictions  in  Schackman  v.  California, 
decided  per  curiam  on  June  12,  1967,  and  in 
Jacobs  v.  New  York,  which  was  dismissed  as 
tnoot  on  the  same  day.  In  neither  of  these 
cases  did  the  court  issue  a  written  opinion 
explaining  Its  reasoning,  and  in  neither  of 
the  cases  did  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  issue  a  sep- 
arate statement  of  his  own  views.  I  am  quite 
unable,  therefore,  to  see  how  one  can  single 
out  Mr.  Justice  Portas's  actions  In  these  cases 
from  those  of  his  colleagues,  or  exUact  from 
his  votes  very  much  about  his  position  on 
the  complex  obscenity  Issue. 

This  conclusion  Is  reinforced  by  an  exam- 
ination of  the  Issues  presented  to  the  court 
In  those  two  cases.  Each  was  unique.  The 
briefs  to  the  court  state  that  Schackman 
Involved  a  "i)eep-show"  of  a  filmed  burlesque 
performance  not  unlike  those  presented  fairly 
widely  in  burlesque  houses  throughout  the 
country.  Jacobs,  on  the  other  band.  Involved 
a  nearly  private  screening  of  what  we  are 
told  was  a  seriously  intended,  if  unconven- 
tional, underground  art  film,  and  the  show- 
ing was  not  advertised  in  any  way  to  the 
public  at  large.  In  addition,  in  Schackman. 
there  was  presented  the  question  of  unlawful 
police  seizure  of  the  film  prior  to  any  lawful 
determlnaUon  that  It  was  In  fact  obscene 
under  the  local  statute.  For  my  part,  I  am 
unable  to  see  that  these  cases  tell  us  much 
about  Mr.  Justice  Portas's  particular  views. 

Secondly,  the  attack  on  Mr.  Justice  Portas's 
votes  m  these  two  cases  is  misleading  be- 
cause it  overlooks  his  total  record  in  the 
field.  Prom  the  time  of  his  landmark  Roth 
decision  in  1967  untU  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  was 
appointed  to  the  court  in  1965  the  court  had 
never  squarely  sustained  a  finding  of  ob- 
scenity. However,  in  the  October,  1965,  term 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas  voted  with  the  majority 
to  sustain  the  obscenity  convictions  of  Ralph 
ainzburg  and  Edward  Mlshkln.  He  did  not 
issue  an  opinion  In  either  case.  The  court's 
opinions,  however,  spell  out  a  new  theory 
and  they  broke  the  Impasse  which  had  de- 
veloped over  the  obscenity  issue  In  the  years 
before  his  appointment.  The  court  held  that 
the  manner  in  which  a  defendant  merchan- 
dised allegedly  obscene  material  could  be 
taken  Into  account  in  determining  whether 
those  materials  were  "obscene." 

More  recently,  and  agsln  with  the  support 
of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas,  the  court  dealt  with 
"variable  concepts  of  obscenity."  holding  that 
the  First  Amendment  does  not  preclude  legis- 
lation to  protect  children  from  materials 
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wbloli  might  xwt  ItM  "obwsene"  If  purveyed 
to  Mlulti.  In  blaJMpurmtfl  opinion  In  that 
osM  (Olnaberg  ▼.  1  Few  York,  deoldad  April  32, 
1968)  Ifr.  Justloe  1  OrtM  stated: 

"The  ■tete's  pol  oe  power  may,  within  very 
broad  limits,  protect  the  parents  and  their 
eblldren  from  put  llo  aggreaelon  of  panderen 
and  pushers.  Tils  Is  defensible  on  the 
theory  that  they  sannot  protect  themselves 
from  such  assault  i." 

To  attack  BIr.  i  ustlce  Fortas  on  the  basis 
of  bis  votes  In  ^o  per  curiam  decisions 
(Schackman  and  Jacobs),  therefore.  Is  to 
distort  the  record  His  vote  In  the  first  Olna- 
burg  case,  and  his  opinion  In  the  more  recent 
Olnslnirg  case,  tc  the  extent  that  one  can 
Isolate  his  views  from  those  of  the  other 
Jutttces,  reflect  a  develcq>lng  sensitivity  to 
the  complexlUes  if  the  problem,  a  realistic 
^predatlon  of  t  le  significance  of  the  way 
challenged  films  a  id  books  are  marketed,  and 
a  concern  with  tl  e  peddUng  of  obscenity  to 
the  young.  One  need  not  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  court  o  >  with  Mr.  Justice  Portas. 
I  for  one  do  not  agree.  I  have  argued  that 
^e  bmten  of  dee  ding  obscenity  cases  should 
J>e  shmMI  to  iocs  i  Juries  and  away  from  ap- 
pellate courts.  Bt  t  surely  one  can  see,  from 
Mr.  justice  Fortai  's  record  since  his  appoint- 
ment, a  conunei  dable.  Judicious  tempera- 
ment wholly  und  iservlng  of  the  kind  of  at- 
tack which  has  leen  launched  against  him 
in  the  Senate. 

Finally,  to  atta<  k  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  on  the 
basis  of  two  per  <  urlam  dedslona  Is  danger- 
ous, because  It  tl  ireatens  not  only  this  spe- 
dflc  Judicial  appc  Intment,  but  Involves  fun- 
damental constll  utlonal  coosldaratlons  as 
well.  At  stake  In  theee  cases  Is  the  senslttve 
balance  to  be  s  ruck  between  a  society's 
Interest  in  ptotae  ting  Itself  from  smut  and 
Its  deep  need  to  ]  neeerve  and  enhance  free- 
dom of  artlsttc  ai  id  literary  ezpreeslon.  The 
oonstltntlon  place  i  the  responslMHty  for  de- 
termining where  t  liat  thin  line  is  to  be  drawn 
on  the  nine  Jtutl  M  of  the  SupruM  Court. 
It  should  remain  1  bare. 

Moreover,  If  M^.  Justtce  Fortas  U  to  be  pun- 
ished for  his  votei  In  the  two  obeeenity  cases 
above  mentioned,  consistency  would  require 
that  a  majority  at  the  court  be  impeached. 

The  time  Is  loig  past  when  the  Senate 
should  be  allowed  to  express  Its  Judgment 
whether,  on  the  I  asls  of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas' 
entire  career.  It  o  osents  to  his  appointment 
as  a  fit  Chief  Ju  (tlce  of  the  tJntted  Btotee. 
That  Judgment  m  ght  not  to  be  frustnted  or 
obscured  by  a  fin  Uon  on  votes  In  two  recent 
obeeenity  cases,  both  deddsd  without 
opinion. 

I  am  autborlae  I  to  state  that  the  follow- 
ing deans,  nan  »ly.  Reverend  Bobert  F. 
Drtnan,  8 J.,  Boiton  College  Law  School; 
Charlee  E.  Ares,  U  olverslty  of  Arlaona  CoUege 
of  Law:  LouU  H  Pollak.  Yale  Law  School: 
John  W.  Wade,  V  mderbllt  University  School 
of  Law,  Join  In  th  i  views  expressed  here,  with 
the  single  except  on  of  my  personal  opinion 
that  obscenity,  Ike  negUgence,  U  a  Jury 
question. 


REPORl  BY  RICHARD  L. 
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ventlon  have  announced  plans  to  Interfere 
with  the  Presidential  Section  on  Novem- 
ber S. 

One  of  the  young  revolutionaries  Is  brag- 
ging that  there  wUl  be  no  election  without 
the  National  Guard,  and  that  the  riots  will 
continue  until  the  Inauguration  of  the  next 
President  on  January  ao. 

This  Is  the  same  type  at  advance  warning 
that  the  internal  conununlst  traitors  gave 
before  the  trouble  In  Chicago. 

The  90th  Congress  has  given  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  administration  a  tool  to  combat 
this  type  of  activity,  but  trying  to  get  Attor- 
ney General  Ramsey  Clark  to  take  any  affeo- 
ttve  action  Is  exceedingly  dUBenlt. 

Clark,  who  still  wont  even  admit  this  coun- 
try Is  In  the  midst  of  a  crime  wave,  could 
utlUxe  the  new  law  that  makes  It  a  Federal 
crime  to  croes  state  boundarlea  to  Incite  riots. 
Under  Clark's  Inept  guidance,  the  Justloe 
Department  has  not  even  sought  any  Indict- 
ments under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  as 
the  LBJ-HHH  administration  aseks  to  main- 
tain the  fiction  that  the  disturbances  which 
have  shaken  the  United  States  HiP*nnUy 
spring  unassisted  from  so-called  local  griev- 
ances. 

The  communist  pattern  of  revolution  In 
this  nation  Is  following  familiar  lines;  por- 
tray aU  police  and  law  enfaroement  cOeers 
as  brutal;  Infiltrate,  subvert  and  Indte  un- 
rest In  the  coUegee  and  universities;  seek 
converts  and  sympathlaars  among  the  clergy, 
the  media,  the  Intellectuals  and  other  opin- 
ion-makers In  the  community;  exploit  and 
Inflame  grievances  and  differences  among 
the  racee  and  classes  of  people,  and  ridicule, 
belittle  and  attack  the  basic  foondatloDs  of 
government  such  as  the  Ooogreee  and  the 
Presldeney. 

TtM  enemy  Is  within  our  gates;  the  danger 
can  no  longer  be  Ignored. 

The  missile  gi4>  which  was  sudx  a  big 
Issue  during  the  Nixon-Kennedy  race  ot 
eight  yean  ago  is  seldom  mentioned  nofw. 
But  Coni^ess  has  received  disturbing  news 
In  recent  days  that  Russia  has  all  but  closed 
any  superiority  we  have  enjoyed.  Latest 
available  Information  Indlcatee  the  Reds 
have  900  to  1,000  Uquld-fueled  ICBMs  vs. 
1,054  soUd-fuel  Mlnutemen  In  the  U.8.  ar- 
senal. I'm  afraid  the  poUcy  that  has  pre- 
vailed during  the  past  years  of  allowing  the 
Reds  to  gUn  mlasUe  parity  in  the  hopes  that 
they  would  "meUow"  has  been  another  tragic 
mistake,  and  unless  we  regain  our  lead,  we 
may  find  ourselvee  at  the  mercy  of  the  Red 
criminals. 

Oontratt:  On  January  15,  President  John- 
son said:  "We  are  going  to  take  all  the 
money  we  think  Is  unneoeessrlly  being  spent, 
and  take  It  from  the  'haves'  and  give  It  to 
the  'have  noU.' " 

Contrast  that  socialistic  philosophy  with 
the  Immortal  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
said:  "Any  society  that  takes  away  from 
those  most  capable  and  gives  to  those  least 
capable  will  perish." 

IHe  Presldsnt's  attempt  to  InstaU  Abe 
Fortas  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
has  captured  center-stage  In  the  90th  Oon- 
grees  during  recent  weeks.  Fortas  should  not 
be  on  the  Supreme  Court  In  any  capacity 
whatsoever,  let  alone  as  Chief  Justice.  The 
whole  episode  reeks  with  the  aroma  of  a 
three-way  deal  between  LBJ,  Earl  Warren  and 
Fortas.  The  appointment  Is  for  life  and  For- 
tas would  continue  Warren's  re-wrttlng  of 
the  Constitution  by  Supreme  Court  edict. 
Fortas'  background  and  voting  record  should 
be  examined  by  every  American.  He  has  voted 
to  let  communists  work  In  defense  plants; 
voted  to  handcuff  law  enforcement  officials 
and  voted  In  favor  of  the  purveyors  of  filth 
In  23  of  26  pornography  cases  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  Some  of  the  films  loosed  on 
the  public  with  the  aid  of  Fortas'  vote  have 
been  described  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  are  sickening  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. This  past  summer,  Fortas  augmented  his 
$39,600  annual  income  by  exploiting  his  pub- 
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lie  position.  For  ft  lectures  he  received  $is,. 
000  in  a  special  arrangement  cooked  up  by 
his  former  law  partner  with  well-heeled  busl- 
nees  wg"***-  footing  the  bill.  Many,  many 
readers  of  this  newsletter  have  written  for  a 
copy  of  Fortas'  complete  background  and 
votUig  record.  If  you  have  not  done  so,  write 
me  at  1608  Longworth  Building,  Washington. 
D.C.,  30616,  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of 
the  Information  on  this  man  that  LBJ-HHH 
would  foist  upon  the  American  people  lor 
life. 

Tht  revmrdt  of  piracy— We  thought  when 
LBJ  fired  former  Defense  Secretary  Bobert 
Strange  McNamara  and  kicked  him  upstalra 
Into  the  lucrative-paying  post  as  President 
of  the  World  Bank,  McNamara  wouldn't  be 
able  to  do  much  harm.  We  were  In  error.  It 
has  Just  been  disclosed  to  Congress  that 
McNamara's  World  Bank  has  Just  agreed  to 
loan  Ecuador  $6.3  million  to  develop  that 
country's  tuna  fleet.  This  Is  McNamara's  re- 
sponse to  the  fact  that  Ecuador  has  repeated- 
ly seised  and  shaken  down  U.S.  tuna  hosts 
and  their  crews.  The  World  Bank,  of  course. 
Is  financed  chiefly  by  Uncle  Sam. 

The  Vice-President  has  charged  that  any- 
one who  talks  about  Vietnam,  law  and  order. 
crime.  Inflation,  the  Pueblo,  riots  and  the 
Supreme  Court  are  "exploiting  the  fears  of 
the  American  people."  We  can  understand 
the  desire  to  Ignore  these  subjects,  but  they 
are  being  discussed  in  the  Congress  every 
day,  and  more  Important,  m  the  dtlee  and 
towns  and  on  the  farms  of  America.  And, 
after  five  years  of  the  Great  Society,  we  do 
flnd  the  people  fearful  of  a  war  that  the  ad- 
ministration cannot  end  and  won't  try  to 
win;  fearful  of  loelng  their  life's  savings; 
fearful  about  the  cowardly  abandonment  of 
the  Pueblo;  fearful  about  the  unquelled 
riots;  fearful  about  a  foreign  policy  that 
■ends  yoting  Americans  to  die  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  fighting  communism  while 
letting  It  fioiulsh  in  Cuba  and  here  at  home; 
fearful  about  rampant  crime  and  Supreme 
Court  decisions  that  have  stamped  out  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  by  school  children,  but 
have  opened  the  flood  gatee  to  smut,  all  but 
gutted  America's  Internal  security  Uws  and 
opened  legal  loopholes  for  crlmlnaU  to 
wriggle  through. 

Who  Mid  v)hat:  "A  great  dvlllxaUon  Is  not 
conquered  from  without  until  It  has  de- 
stooyed  Itself  within.  The  eesentlal  causes  of 
Rome's  decline  lay  In  her  people,  her  morals. 
her  class  struggle,  her  falling  trade,  her 
bureatieratlc  despotism,  her  stifling  taxes,  her 
consuming  wars.  The  political  causes  of  de- 
cay were  rooted  In  one  fact— that  increasing 
despotism  deetroyed  the  dUaens'  civic  sense, 
and  dried  up  stateemanahlp  at  Its  source."— 
Dr.  wm  Dunmt.  The  Story  of  Civaization. 
Vol.  m  -Cae—r  and  ChrUt." 

He  said  Ur  "But  the  words  of  the  Constitu- 
tion were  not  written  with  a  meazUng  that 
persists  for  for  all  time." — Supreme  Court 
Justice  ForUu,  March  20,  196t.  American 
Vnivertity. 

Netos  note:  The  administration  today  an- 
nounced stem,  retaliatory  action  against  the 
SovleU  for  Invading  Czechoslovakia.  Appear- 
ance of  the  University  of  Minnesota  band  in 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  cancelled. 
Write  Congressman  Roudebush. 
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HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiNon 
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Wednesday,  September  18,  1968 
Mr.  FTSBLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  of  the  tradition  of  poUtlcal  log- 
rolling during  an  election  year,  but  i 
believe   the   incumbent   administration 


has  come  up  with  a  political  first:  elec- 
tion year  peanut  rtdllng. 

In  this  regard,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  a  few  facts  which 
developed  while  we  were  in  recess  for 
the  political  conventions. 

On  Augxist  13,  Secretary  Freeman  an- 
nounced a  1968  crop  peanut  national 
average  support  price  of  $240.25  per  ton, 
and  increase  of  $13.25  over  the  1967 
supiwrt  price. 

The  increase  comes  during  a  time 
when  the  President  and  the  adminlstra- 
tlcn  are  lagging  in  reducing  budget  out- 
lays by  $6  billion  as  ordered  by  the  Rev- 
enue and  Expenditures  Control  Act  of 
1968.  In  fact,  only  48  hours  after  this 
increase  was  announced.  Budget  Director 
Charles  Zwlck  Informed  the  President 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  $1  bil- 
lion from  the  Federal  budget  in  order 
to  meet  unexpected  expenditures,  includ- 
ing no  less  than  $700  million  addition- 
ally needed  to  cover  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  purchases. 

To  be  sure,  we  are  told  by  the  admin- 
istration's political  peanut  rollers  that 
the  increase  in  peanut  subsidies  was  nec- 
essary because  the  income  of  peanut 
producers  cannot  otherwise  be  main- 
tained at  a  fair  level.  In  effect,  they  say 
the  peanut  farmer  is  hurting. 

Well,  I  couldn't  agree  more  that  farm- 
ers in  general  are  hurting.  But  what 
concerns  me  is  that  the  real  motivation 
behind  Secretary  Freeman's  action  is 
that  the  administration's  political  for- 
tunes are  hurting  on  its  southern  flank. 
This  exorbitant  increase  Is  motivated  by 
the  p<^tieal  needs  of  the  Democratic 
Party  In  the  South,  rather  than  the  eco- 
nomic needs  of  a  beleaguered  agricul- 
tural program. 

But  if  the  peanut  farmers  of  the  South 
are  remembered,  what  of  the  "forgotten 
man"  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey  admin- 
istration: the  Aflo^can  taxpayer.  North. 
South,  East,  and  west  who  must  foot  the 
bill  for  the  administration's  peanut  pol- 
itics? 

Moreover,  considering  the  administra- 
tion's economy  drive  on  programs  bear- 
ing on  the  problems  of  the  poor  and  the 
cities,  this  special  concern  for  the  plight 
of  the  peanut  farmer  seems  especlaU^ 
misplaced.  Actually,  the  peanut  farmer 
has  ridden  the  tide  of  technology  to  ever- 
cresting  heights.  Since  1949,  when  the 
present  program  for  peanuts  went  into 
effect,  imxluctlon  has  more  than  dou- 
bled, from  about  800  pounds  an  acre 
to  more  than  1.700  pounds  an  acre.  Ad- 
mittedly, production  costs  have  in- 
creased, but  during  this  same  period 
farm  value  has  soared  by  about  $90  mil- 
lion—from $193  million  in  1949  to  $283 
million  in  1967.  In  addition,  in  the  dec- 
ade 1957  to  1967,  the  gross  per  acre  re- 
turn on  peanuts  Just  about  doubled-  In 
this  same  decade,  cash  receipts  from 
peanuts  shot  upward  from  about  $1,300 
an  acre  to  more  than  $4,200  an  acre. 

In  view  of  the  plight  of  many  of  our 
other  farmers,  these  record  increases  in 
yield,  value  and  receipts  detract  strongly 
from  the  special  case  being  made  for 
peanut  farmers. 

Indeed,  peanuts  receive  an  inordinate 
amount  of  attention  compared  to  other 
commodities  which  are  far  more  Im- 
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portant  in  terms  of  farm  Income,  total 
cash  receipts,  and  our  Nation's  basic  food 
supply. 

Consider  the  fact  that  peanuts,  al- 
though ranked  21st  in  cash  receipts  for 
commodities  by  recent  annual  estimates, 
are  given  priority  as  one  of  six  so-called 
basic  commodities. 

Consider,  too,  the  special  protective 
quotas  which  limit  peanut  imports  to  1.7 
million  poimds  annually. 

Let  me  make  plain  that  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  aspirations  of  any 
group  of  farmers  for  better  income.  I 
support  these  aspirations,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  work  to  make  them  come  true. 
But  as  I  have  pointed  out  before  in 
discussing  the  administration's  proposed 
certificate  program  for  peanuts,  HJl. 
18145,  the  special  attention  given  the 
peanut  economy  is  far  out  of  proportion 
to  the  overall  needs  of  a  sound,  balanced 
agricultural  economy. 

Indeed,  the  real  reason  that  such 
legislation  was  proposed  is  because 
operating  costs  for  the  present  peanut 
program  have  skyrocketed  to  such  a 
level  that  they  can  no  longer  be  tolerated 
by  this  Congress.  Make  no  mistake 
about  this  fact.  What  the  administration 
seeks  to  do  is  to  hide  a  portion  of  these 
costs  by  transferring  them  from  the 
back  of  the  taxpayer  to  the  back  of  the 
consumer.  The  high  cost  of  the  program 
Is  an  unmistakable  economic  fact.  Be- 
tween fiscal  years  1957  and  1960,  pro- 
gram costs  held  in  the  range  of  from 
$9  million  to  $17  million  a  year.  But  by 
1966,  this  program,  which  affects  roughly 
only  86,000  producers,  was  costing  $44 
million.  In  1967,  costs  remained  at  that 
same  high  level.  And  this  year,  costs  are 
expected  to  rise  even  further.  The  tax- 
payer now  pays  carrying  charges  on  tons 
of  peanuts  currently  in  oversupply. 

The  administration  shied  away  from 
these  cost  figures  for  2  years  before  It 
finally  decided  to  act.  And  then  it  acted 
only  after  a  study  by  the  Oovemment 
Accoimtlng  Office  told  us  what  we  al- 
rMdy  knew — quite  bluntly,  that  $44  mil- 
lion is  too  much  for  peanuts. 

It  was  then  that  the  administration 
came  forward  with  HJl.  18145,  which 
would  change  the  program  and  change  it 
radically.  What  a  paradox  this  proposed 
change  constitutes.  While  the  adminis- 
tration loudly  professes  its  intention  to 
trim  the  present  budget  to  a  reasonable 
level,  it  also  asks  us  to  approve  a  new 
peanut  program  that  would  cost  more 
money.  How  much  more,  we  do  not  know. 
We  know  only  that  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
pense involved  can  be  conveniently 
hidden  through  a  certificate  tax  to  be 
paid  by  the  consumer. 

What,  in  effect,  the  administration  pro- 
posed in  this  certificate  program  is  an 
imdelectable  sandwich — financially  un- 
attractive and  fiscally  indigestible.  It 
proposes  to  support  the  price  of  peanuts 
at  a  higher  level — which  means  a  further 
strain  on  the  taxpayer.  And  it  proposes 
to  put  a  tax  on  peanuts — ^which  means 
a  further  strain  on  the  consiimer,  the 
housewife,  every  Ume  she  buys  a  Jar  of 
peanut  butter. 

Apparently,  the  administration  feels 
that  since  there  already  is  a  tax  on  bread, 
there  might  as  well  be  one  on  peanut 
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butter— that  taxed  peanut  butter  will 
spread  smoothly  over  taxed  bread,  and 
that  the  already  overburdened  consumer 
will  encounter  no  difficulty  swallowing  It. 
Sooner  or  later,  if  this  policy  is  taken  to 
its  ultimate  end,  the  housewife  can  quit 
counting  calories,  and  say:  "Well,  this 
sandwich  has  a  tax  coimt  of  about 
10  cents." 

In  essence,  this  legislation  would  idace 
yet  another  tax  cm  the  consumer.  Just 
as  Secretary  Freeman  has  placed  an  add- 
ed burden  on  the  taxpayer  by  increasing 
peanut  price  supports. 

The  proponents  of  the  wheat  tax — ^the 
"bread"  tax — proudly  claim  that  it  has 
not  caused  any  appreciable  incretue  in 
the  price  of  bread.  What  they  fail  to  pc^nt 
out,  however.  Is  that  we  are  currenUy 
supporting  wheat  at  $1.25  a  bushel.  In 
addition,  we  have  a  processing  tax — ^the 
certificate  payment — of  75  cents  a  bushel. 
This  amounts  to  a  60 -percent  excise  tax 
on  wheat  used  for  fiour.  And  in  addition 
to  both  of  these — and  this  is  the  key 
point — ^the  UJ3.  Treasury  makes  a  pay- 
ment that  brings  total  support  on  wheat 
for  TJS.  food  use  up  to  100  percent  of 
parity-  In  other  words,  the  Government 
right  now  is  paying  about  63  cents  a 
bushel  in  addition  to  the  price  siq^Mtt 
loan  rate  and  the  certificate  payment. 
And  we  are  doing  this  simply  because 
this  administration  knew  that  the  house- 
wife just  would  not  stand  for  what  that 
additional  63  cents — if  it  had  been 
lumped  into  the  certificate  tax — would 
have  done  to  the  price  of  bread  and 
flour. 

Now,  under  the  current  plan  for  pea- 
nuts, we  will  not  have  any  supplemental 
pajrments  from  the  Treasury.  So  we  do 
not  know  exactly  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  the  price  of  peanut  butter.  But  I  can 
tell  you  what  industry  spokesmen  have 
told  me:  They  say  this  certificate  pro- 
gram will  mean  a  10-percent  increase  for 
the  consumer. 

What  this  legislation  bolls  down  to  Is 
another  example  of  the  administration 
closing  its  eyes,  making  a  prediction  and 
hoping  that  It  will  turn  out  right;  hoping 
that  it  can  guess  what  production  will 
be;  hoping  that  It  can  cut  peanut  acreage 
a  little,  and  hold  the  line  with  production. 

But  this  closed-eye  policy  has  not 
woiiced  in  the  past,  and  it  will  not  work 
now.  We  cannot  wink  these  problems 
away.  And  the  administration  cannot 
wink  away  the  fact  that  the  consumer 
has  been  completely  neglected  in  the  de- 
vel(H>ment  of  this  legislation.  To  my 
knowledge,  the  adminlstraticHi's  spokes- 
man for  the  consumer.  Miss  Betty  Fur- 
ness,  has  not  expressed  her  views  on  this 
legislation,  nor  has  any  other  consumer 
spokesman. 

The  pcditics  of  peanuts  say:  Ignore  the 
need  for  a  balanced  budget;  ignore  the 
fact  that  an  increase  in  costs  will  mean  a 
decrease  in  demand;  ignore  the  plight  of 
the  already  overburdened  consumer,  and 
lastly,  ignore  the  fact  that  yet  another 
tax  on  yet  another  commodity  will  not 
solve  the  problem. 

Obviously,  in  the  politics  of  peanuts, 
nations^  priorities  and  sound  fiscal  poli- 
cies take  a  back  seat  to  the  interests  of 
the  Democratic  Party's  southern  contin- 
gent. 
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long  been  a  leading 

greater  New  York 


area.  It  has  a  reapected  editorial  voice 
built  on  a  history  c  f  speaking  out  honor- 


the  major  Issues  fac- 


ing Long  Island,  New  York  State,  the 
Nation,  and  the  rorld.  This  week  the 
Long  Island  Presi;  demonstrated  again 
why  it  is  so  respec  ted  a  newspaper.  Two 
edittulals  on  two  subjects,  one  printed 
Monday  and  the  other  on  Tuesday, 
have  moved  direct  y  and  correctly  to  the 
heart  of  two  majc  r  problems. 

The  t^  editor  al  Is  a  sophisticated, 
thoughlfiil  look  at  "The  Police  and  Law 
and  Order."  The  second  explains  the 
need  to  provide  Is  ael  with  Phantom  Jet 
fighters.  Under  leive  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  so  thiit  my  colleagues  may 
have  the  benefit  of  reading  these 
editorials,  I  wish  to  place  them  In  the 
Record  at  this  po  nt: 

[Prom  the  Long  lali  sd  Press,  Sept.  16.  IMS] 
The  Pouck  aj  id  Law  and  Obdeb 
The  resolution  {aased  last  week  by  the 
Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association  con- 
demning any  group  or  person  bringing  dis- 
credit on  the  New  1  ork  police  through  "un- 
lawful, antisocial  )r  violent  acts"  was  a 
welcome  expression  of  responsibility. 

The  resolution  wc  s  stimulated  by  a  power 
struggle  m  which  tl  le  PBA  regarded  the  dis- 
sidents in  Its  ranks  i  s  a  threat  to  Its  strength 
and  effectiveness  at  a  unified  police  voice. 
But  It  Is  also  reassu  ring  to  note  that  in  this 
struggle  the  PBA  ch<  ee  to  base  Its  position  on 
a  reaffirmation  of  our  traditional  under- 
standing of  the  role  of  the  policeman. 

This  understandli  g  lies  at  the  heart  of  one 
of  the  most  crucial  1  isues — "law  and  order" — 
In  this  most  crucial  3t  election  campaigns.  At 
one  extreme  we  h<ar  George  Wallace  pro- 
claiming that  the  inswer  to  our  angiilsh  Is 
simply  to  let  the  p«  lUce  run  the  country  for 
two  years.  This  Is  a  most  chilling  echo  of 
totalitarian  polltlcf  1  pblloaophlea— ccnnmu- 
nlst  and  fascist— tl  tat  base  their  "law  and 
order"  on  police  rul« .  At  the  other  extreme  we 
hear  new  left  fanat  cs  screaming  that  we  al- 
ready live  In  a  poUc  a  state  and  that  the  out- 
landish conduct  of  some  Chicago  policemen 
la  the  sum  total  of  all  American  policemen. 
But  to  worship  the  police  as  potential 
saviors  Is  the  other  i  Ide  of  the  absolutist  com 
that  condemns  thei  a  as  the  devils  of  doom. 
Each  of  these  attltui  les  reflects  a  desire  to  re- 
make America  into  llfferent  kmds  of  tyran- 
nies, heads  In  the  i  lame  of  "order,"  falls  In 
the  name  of  "freed<  on."  The  trouble  Is  that 
one  group  promote »  order  at  the  price  of 
freedom  and  the  ot  ler  promotes  freedom  at 
the  price  of  order.  3ut  all  that's  sure  to  be 
delivered  under  suop  terms  Is  terror. 

America  is  most  stirely  In  a  crisis  of  law 
and  order.  But  the  answer  will  not  be  found 
In  alien,  extremist  Ideas.  Our  trouble  today 
Is  that  too  many  >eople  are  already  living 
these  philosophies,  turning  to  violence  and 
confrontation  to  sa  Isfy  personal  desires  and 
to  promote  narrow  Qterests.  The  answer  will 
,  return  to  that  peculiarly 
1  of  tolerance  for  diverse 

,„^^.„ » 1  deas.  a  tolerance  typified 

by  the  traditional  li  ipartlallty  of  the  police- 
man In  the  perform  ince  of  his  duty. 

This  Impartial  di  votlon  to  our  laws  and 
to  the  maintenance  of  order  Is  the  basis  of 
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freedom  and  safety.  When  the  police  Join  the 
fray  as  partisans,  then  freedom  dlee — and 
with  It  safety.  The  continued  discipline  and 
restraint  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  poUce 
force  In  the  face  of  gross  provocation  and 
dlflleult  challenge  la  a  major  bulwark  against 
the  threats  of  repression  and  anarchy. 

Too  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
acts  of  a  few  extremist  cops  who  have  shown 
how  frightening  and  ugly  they  appear  when 
they  adopt  the  tactics  of  the  provocateurs. 
To  understand  the  cop  Is  not  to  point  to  the 
renegades  and  say  that's  the  whole  bit.  It's  to 
be  aware  of  what  the  rank  and  file  Is  up  to. 

It  Is  not  Just  the  club  or  the  gun,  essential 
for  the  fight  on  crime,  that  Is  central  to  the 
policeman's  lot.  There  are  also  the  pencil,  the 
memo  book  In  his  back  pocket  and  the  aided 
card  he  must  file  every  time  he  helps  some- 
one In  trouble.  A  look  at  that  memo  book  or 
a  file  of  aided  cards  will  reveal  a  major 
dimension  of  a  cop's  dally  service,  taken  so 
much  for  granted  that  It  Is  forgotten  and 
degraded  In  this  day  of  glib  condemnation. 

The  memo  book  and  the  aided  card  record 
every  call  for  an  ambulance,  for  a  blocked 
driveway,  for  a  fire,  for  an  accident,  for  a 
noisy  party,  for  a  lost  child,  for  a  fighting 
family,  for  a  barking  dog,  for  all  the  big  and 
little  frictions  and  fracasas,  crisis  and  catas- 
trophes that  make  "poUce"  a  synonym  for 
"Help  I". 

In  New  York,  we  have  every  right  to  be 
proud  of  the  performance  of  our  police  force 
imder  the  pressures  of  publicized,  extraordi- 
nary events.  Just  as  we  owe  them  thanks  for 
their  performance  while  "on  call"  24  hours 
of  every  unnoticed,  ordinary  day.  The  PBA's 
reaffirmation  of  Its  dedication  to  this  tradi- 
tion Is  an  act  of  sanity  at  a  time  of  growing 
depravity. 

[Prom  the  Long  Island  Press.  Sept.  17,  1968] 
Lrr's  Sell  Those  Jets  to  Ibbael 

The  question  behmd  the  sale  of  super- 
sonic P-4  Phantom  Jets  to  Israel  Involves 
not  Just  questions  of  life  and  death  for 
this   small    state,    but    for    the    free    world. 

As  Vice  President  Humphrey  pointed  out 
Sunday  night,  there  are  strong  parallels  In 
the  struggles  of  South  Vietnam  and  Israel. 
In  both  oases  small  countries  face  aggressors 
usmg  terror,  guerrillas  and  conventional 
warfare  in  their  drives  for  Russian-spon- 
sored "liberation." 

Beyond  this,  the  fate  of  both  these  small 
nations  Is  entwined  with  the  fate  oi  their 
neighbors  and  allies.  If  there  were  no  umted 
States  support.  It  takes  llUle  Imagination  to 
figure  how  the  Communists  and  their  lackeys 
In  arms  would  fill  the  vacuum. 

President  Johnson,  eager  to  reach  Mid- 
East  peace  through  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  Is  reported  iinwUllng  to  send 
Israel  the  Jets  because  be  feels  this  would 
reduce  the  chances  for  a  summit  confer- 
ence with  Soviet  leaden  and  ml|^t  reopen 
a  new  phase  In  the  Mid-East  arms  race. 

ThU  would  be  valid  If  there  were  evidence 
the  Arabs  are  wlllUtg — or  even  able,  under 
the  bonds  of  their  own  prejudices  and  their 
ties  to  the  Soviet  Union — to  work  for  such 
a  peace.  But  as  Egyptian  President  Nasser  re- 
affirmed the  other  night,  the  Arabs  are  liv- 
ing only  for  the  day  when  they  can  once 
again  launch  a  "war  of  liberation."  which 
he  caUed  "a  sacred  duty  in  fullfillment  of 
which  we  cannot  hesitate."  History  shows 
he  means  this. 

In  the  face  of  such  mtranslgence— and 
in  face  of  the  New  Soviet  drive  to  establish 
Its  hegemony  from  Suez  to  Singi^wre — the 
Insistence  by  Mr.  Humphrey  and  former  Vice 
President  Nixon  that  Israel  get  those  Jets 
now  Is  not  simply  a  convenient  Issue  for  the 
candidates.  It  Is  a  common  sense  way  of 
emphasizing  what  we  have  already  made 
clear  to  the  Arabs  and  the  Russians — ^that 
coexistence  with  Israel  Is  the  only  realistic 
choice  open  to  them.  This  In  no  way  pre- 
cludes negotiations.  In  fact,  it  la  a  way  of 
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furthering  peace  by  talking  the  language  of 
strength  which  the  Russians — ^If  not  the 
Arab*— understand. 


REPORT  TO  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OP   KXMTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  18,  1968 

Mr.  SNYDE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  report  to  my  constituents 
of  the  Fourth  District  of  Kentucky: 

Septbmbib,  1968. 
Dbae  Pbixhos:  After  a  recess  for  the  na- 
tional conventions.  Congress  reconvened 
again  on  September  4  and  the  question  that 
has  been  most  heard  here  In  the  Capitol  and 
particularly  around  the  cloakroom  Is  "How 
long  win  the  session  drag  on  before  final  ad- 
journment comes?"  The  Senate  Democratic 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  observed  Just  recently 
that  Congress  might  have  to  return  In  No- 
vember to  finish  Its  work — and  there  Is  more 
and  more  talk  that  we  will  be  here  when  the 
snow  files. 

That  It  was  necessary  for  Congress  to  re- 
turn for  a  post-convention  session  Is  some- 
what of  an  Indictment  of  the  leadership 
that  we  have  In  the  House  and  the  Senate 
because,  as  you  may  know,  current  law  re- 
quires Congress  to  adjourn  not  later  than 
the  last  day  of  July,  except  In  time  of  war 
or  national  emergency.  The  problem  Is  that 
they  never  seem  to  get  down  to  work  here 
until  time  to  adjourn.  I  remember  that  the 
lengthiest  of  the  first  three  sessions  In  Jan- 
uary consumed  only  70  minutes.  During  the 
month  of  January,  the  House  was  In  session 
only  10  days  and  on  6  of  those  we  adjourned 
In  less  than  90  minutes.  The  record  of  Feb- 
ruary was  a  little  better.  Of  the  IS  days  the 
House  was  In  session,  adjournment  came  In 
less  than  2  hours  on  4  occasions  and  from 
the  beginning  of  the  session  In  January 
through  July  5.  the  House  met  only  once  on 
Friday  to  conduct  any  business.  In  other 
words,  for  too  many  weeks  the  House  actu- 
ally observed  a  3-day  workweek  which,  you 
know  and  I  know,  no  commercial  enterprise 
could  operate  on  without  soon  going  into 
bankruptcy.  Now  when  adjournment  Is  long 
past  due,  we  stay  In  session  until  10  and  11 
at  night. 

After  all  of  this  wasted  time,  they  are  now 
trwlkl^g  about  a  lame-duck  session  after  the 
election.  We  all  recognize  that  lame-duck 
sessions  are  legal  and  that  lame-duck  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  have  a  legal 
right  to  vote  on  legislation,  but  I  question 
whether  or  not  they  have  a  moral  right  to 
do  so.  As  we  go  to  press,  there  are  already 
11  confirmed  lame  ducks  In  the  Senate  and 
28  lame  ducks  In  the  House.  These  are  mem- 
bers who  have  either  announced  their  re- 
tirement or  have  been  defeated  In  primaries. 
There  wlU  be,  no  doubt,  additional  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  who  will  not  survive  the 
November  elections. 

The  question,  quite  frankly,  Is  should 
these  people  be  permitted  to  vote  upon  such 
Important  matters  as  the  confirmation  of 
Abe  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court — who,  if  he  lives  as  long  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice Charles  Evans  Hughes— could  be  Chief 
Justice  untU  1996 — such  Important  matters 
as  the  nuclear  treaty  and  gun  legislation. 

I  recenUy  said,  and  I  still  have  not  changed 
my  nUnd,  that  the  best  thmg  that  the  Con- 
gress could  do  U  to  pass  the  housekeeping 
legislation— such  as  the  appropriation  bills 
to  run  the  government — close  up  shop  and 
go  home  and  give  the  taxpayers  a  break. 
There  Is  already  enough  spending  legislation 
on  the  books. 
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Certainly  It  would  seem  to  me  that  It  would 
be  in  order  for  the  leadership  of  the  next 
Congress — regardless  of  who  that  leadership 
rests  with — to  start  out  on  a  full  6-day  work- 
week— and  six  If  necessary,  so  that  Congress 
can  get  the  appropriations  passed  before 
the  fiscal  year  ends  on  June  30. 

OOB  MEN  IN  VIETNAM 

Regardless  of  any  Individual  or  group 
criticism  of  the  Administration's  Vietnam 
policy  and  the  tragic  length  of  the  war,  I 
believe  we  should  emphatically  emphasize 
our  national  respect,  appreciation  and  sup- 
port for  our  servicemen  who  are  performing 
their  duty  as  directed.  Collectively  and  In- 
dividually, men  of  the  American  Armed 
Forces  In  Vietnam  are  serving  In  the  greatest 
traditions  of  our  Nation. 

We  Americans  are  served  by  the  world's 
best  trained,  most  dedicated,  resourceful  and 
loyal  defense  force.  As  I  have  often  empha- 
sized, our  men  in  service  are  far  more  rep- 
resentative of  the  virtues  and  character  of 
our  Nation  and  are  doing  much  more  to  as- 
sure the  success  of  our  national  goal  to 
achieve  permanent  freedom  and  peace  than 
the  organized  bearded  anarchists  who  dis- 
rupt college  campuses  and  subjected  our 
Nation  to  international  embarrassment  dur- 
ing the  Democrat  Convention. 

We  as  a  Nation  are  dedicated  to  achieving 
peace  under  freedom.  Our  military  strength 
Is  a  positive  force  through  which  peace  and 
freedom  can  be  maintained  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  Armed  Forces  U  a  major  de- 
terrent against  aggression,  since  unlike  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China,  we  are  not 
Interested  In  seizing  other  lands  or  sub- 
verting other  nations. 

CEECHOSLOVAKU— WHAT  rT  KEALLT   ICXANS 

The  Soviet  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia 
demonstrates  the  fundamental  error  In  the 
President's  policy  of  coexistence  with  Moscow 
and  Its  satellite  governments  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Contrary  to  wishful  thinking  that  has 
prevaUed  In  the  SUte  Department,  the  So- 
viet Union  and  other  Communist  govern- 
ments are  not  mellowing  and  have  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  the  freedoms  we  take 
for  granted  are  nonexistent  In  the  Commu- 
nut  world.  When  we  take  note  of  the  Soviet 
build-up  m  the  Mediterranean,  the  disarray 
of  NATO,  Soviet  military  presence  In  Nigeria, 
the  Pueblo,  and  now  Czechoslovakia,  we  have 
a  tragic  picture  of  the  complete  collapse  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  I  have  repeatedly  recom- 
mended that  the  United  States  take  the  offen- 
sive against  the  Communist  dictatorships  on 
economic,  propaganda  and  diplomatic  levels 
Instead  of  reacting  to  Communist  pressures 
In  a  confused  and  Inconsistent  manner. 

If  we  gain  the  upper  hand  In  all  phases  of 
the  Cold  War  we  will  keep  the  Communists 
off  balance  and  on  the  defensive,  thus  thor- 
oughly restricting  their  plans  to  produce  new 
Vletnams. 

HIPPIE    HEAVEN 

Los  Angeles  magazine  reports  that  a  dozen 
young  "swingers"  have  pooled  their  unem- 
ployment benefits.  With  the  $56  weekly  each 
gets,  they  have  about  $2,800  per  month,  which 
permitted  them  to  rent  a  six-bedroom  home 
with  sauna  bath  and  swimming  pool,  and  still 
have  a  bundle  left  over  for  eating  and  en- 
tertainment. This  "Club  66"  U  co-educational 
with  six  men  and  six  women.  Those  getting  a 
Job  are  bumped  off  the  gravy  train — but  there 
Is  a  waiting  list  a  year  ahead  of  those  "earn- 
ing" imemployment  benefits  now,  by  working 
long  enough  to  qualify  for  benefits  and  a 
home  In  hippie  heaven. 

FAXS    TOCB 

In  closing,  I  want  to  thank  all  who  visited 
with  me  at  the  various  fairs  throughout  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District — and  at  the 
State  Fair.  The  picture  on  the  left  was  taken 
at  the  State  Fair  with  officials  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Farm  Bureau. 
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HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  September  18,  1968 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  will 
recall,  a  former  distinguished  Congress- 
man from  the  Third  District  of  Ohio, 
which  I  now  have  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting in  Congress,  was  instrumental  in 
the  comi^lation  of  the  United  States 
Code.  In  fact,  the  late  Honorable  Roy  G. 
Fitzgerald,  who  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Laws 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  con- 
sidered the  father  of  the  code. 

Collaborating  with  Congressman 
Fitzgerald  on  this  monumental  task  were 
Mr.  Homer  P.  Clark,  former  president  of 
West  Publishing  Co.,  and  Mr.  M.  Blair 
Wailes,  president  of  the  Edward  Thomp- 
son Law  Book  Publishing  Co.  In  addition, 
Mr.  James  D.  Herrman,  .secretary  to 
Congressman  Fitzgerald,  and  Mr.  Robert 
P.  Kleplnger,  clerk  of  the  committee, 
made  important  contributions  to  the 
completion  of  this  work. 

Nevertheless,  Congressman  Fitzgerald 
and  Mr.  Clark  were  primarily  responsible 
for  the  actual  preparation  and  passage  of 
the  code,  which  has  been  described  as 
the  greatest  codification  ever  enacted  by 
a  parliamentary  body  in  history. 

In  recognition  of  this  achievement  and 
in  tribute  to  each  of  these  outstanding 
gentlemen.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  In  the  St.  Paul.  Minn.. 
Dispatch  on  July  4,  1968.  The  story  is 
written  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Clark's 
100th  birthday.  It  is  a  testimony  to  his 
foresight  and  perseverance  and,  I  believe, 
is  also  a  commendation  of  all  those  who 
labored  in  pursuit  of  the  goal  of  a  code 
of  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Homes  P.  Clash,  Who  Helped  Shape  Civic 
Paitekns.  To  Be  100 
(By  Ella  Warmlngton) 

The  husky,  deliberate  voice  on  the  top  re- 
cording recalled  the  early  days  of  St.  Paul. 

Days  when  new  railroad  coaches  rumbled 
Impressively  Into  the  city  and  debutantes 
danced  In  the  chandellered  ballrooms  of 
Ramsey  House. 

Days  when  small  parties  of  Sioux  and  Chip- 
pewa Indians  were  known  to  drop  In  un- 
pectedly  at  the  few  homes  on  Summit  Ave- 
nue. 

Days  when  men  Uke  Homer  P.  Clark,  who 
made  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  tape 
recording  four  years  ago,  and  men  like  Henry 
Sibley,  Alexander  Ramsey,  Henry  Rice,  and 
James  J.  Hill  were  shaping  the  first  civic  and 
economic  patterns  for  St.  Paul. 

Homer  Clark  will  be  100  years  old  Satur- 
day. 

And  St.  Paul  leaders  acknowledge  him  as 
a  man  who  contributed  much,  and  wisely,  to 
those  patterns. 

Long  considered  St.  Paul's  "first"  citizen, 
Clark  accepted  the  first  Great  Living  St. 
Paulite  Award  in  1983.  He  was  a  former  pres- 
ident of  West  Publishing  Co.  and  the  Wal- 
dorf Paper  Products  Co.,  and  was  director  of 
the  Ninth  District  Federal  Reserve  Bank  for 
more  than  30  years. 

"Very  few  decisions  In  the  civic  or  busi- 
ness life  of  this  community  were  made  with- 
out asking  his  Judgment."  said  Julian  Balrd. 
"He  was  known  for  his  very  soft,  quiet  'sell.'  " 


Balrd  served  under  President  Elsenhower 
as  Treasury  undersecretary  for  monetary  af- 
fairs and  as  board  chairman  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  St.  Paul. 

He  compared  Clark's  enthusiasm  for  civic 
and  charitable  affairs  to  the  business  and 
economic  Interests  of  James  J.  Hill. 

Now  Clark's  hair  and  mustache  are  white 
and  he  spends  his  time  at  home  at  534  Sum- 
mit Ave.,  listening  to  the  Twins'  baseball 
games  and  smoking  a  good-sized  cigar. 

Until  he  was  98  years  old.  he  visited  his 
office  at  West  Publishing  Co.  A  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  School  of  Law, 
Clark  considers  his  most  challenging  experi- 
ence the  work  he  did  in  directing  and  super- 
vising the  compilation  and  codification  of 
the  general  and  permanent  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

According  to  a  1944  autobiography  by 
George  V^arton  Pepper,  who  served  on  a 
Senate  committee  charged  with  "revising  the 
laws".  West  Publishing  Co.  and  a  New  York 
lawbook  publisher,  the  Edward  Thompson 
Co.,  collaborated  on  the  project. 

An  earlier  attempt  at  revision  and  codifica- 
tion of  the  federal  laws  was  rejected  by  the 
Congress. 

The  new  attempt  by  the  two  lawbook  com- 
panies was  a  compilation  of  the  congressional 
legislation  since  1789,  and  was  included  In  a 
single  bill  which  was  perhaps  the  most  volu- 
minous that  had  ever  come  before  Congress. 

When  the  bill  was  passed  in  1926,  the  pub- 
lishers brought  out  an  elaborately  annotated 
edition  of  the  code  In  50  volumes,  considered 
an  epoch-making  work. 

The  Code  of  the  Laws  of  the  United  States 
thus  passed  by  Congress  incorporated  all  the 
laws  of  a  genersU  and  permanent  nature  in 
force  at  the  beginning  of  that  session,  that 
Is,  Dec.  7,  1925. 

Friends  comment  on  Clark's  remarkable 
physical  condition.  He  stopped  curling,  a 
favorite  sport,  when  he  was  80.  and  recalls 
colorfully  events  that  for  most  people  are 
left  to  history  books. 

He  remembers  when  Chief  Sitting  Bull,  the 
rebellious  Sioux  leader  responsible  for  the 
massacre  of  Custer  and  his  men  at  the  Littie 
Bighorn,  came  to  St.  Paul  in  1884. 

And  he  remembers  seeing  the  first  of  Min- 
nesota's three  Capitol's  burn  to  the  ground 
in  1881. 

He  talks  knowledgeably  about  De  Gaulle 
and  Resurrection  City  and,  although  he 
doesn't  read  newspapers  himself  anymore,  he 
may  ask  a  reader,  "Give  me  Just  a  little  bit 
more  on  that." 

He  speaks  his  mind.  In  the  Historical  So- 
ciety tape  recording.  Clark  disagreed  with 
some  of  the  new  plans  for  St.  Paul,  fearing 
that  the  city  might  be  over-extending  Itself. 

"They're  talking  too  much  money  for  the 
town,"  he  said. 

Clark  was  a  director  of  the  St.  Paul  Insur- 
ance Companies  and  a  member  of  the  post- 
World  War  II  Capitol  Approach  Commission. 
He  supported  the  Hill  Reference  Library  and 
was  a  member  of  the  executive  council  of  the 
Minnesota  Historical  Society. 

Bom  in  Dorchester,  Mass..  Clark  spent  his 
first  winter  In  St.  Paul  In  1873-74  with  his 
parents  In  a  log  cabin.  "Clark's  friendships 
reach  back  to  the  pioneer  generation  of  Mm- 
nesotans,"  said  Russell  Fridley.  director  of 
the  Minnesota  Historical  Society. 

"Few  people  realize  how  many  causes  have 
been  helped  by  this  man's  quiet  philan- 
thropy," Fridley  said. 

John  Myers,  president  of  Waldorf  Paper 
Products  Co..  recalled  Clark's  responsiveness 
to  civic  projects. 

"His  door  was  always  open,"  Myers  said. 
"If  he  thought  well  of  a  project,  he  would 
reach  down  and  get  his  checkbook,  and  per- 
sonally write  out  a  check.  Most  men  would 
leave  that  to  a  secretary." 

Homer  Clark  will  have  a  quiet  100th  birth- 
day— with  his  wife,  EUzabeth,  some  of  his 
family,  some  birthday  cake,  and  a  good-sized 
cigar. 
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morouB  progrmma  of  tbe  Depcrtmant.  Inolud- 
Ing  wlUUU*  numacemant  bMKI  on  artanUlln 
prliialplM  Mid  prooaduns. 

Plaaaa  aooapt  my  oongimtulatlona  for  your 
aaoallant  pubUc  aarrloa  and  loyal  aupport  of 
tha  Oapartmant'a  raaouroa  managainaiit  and 
rvatton  projaeta. 
aiBoaraly  youn, 

anwABT  L.  Udaix, 
Seentary  of  the  Interior. 


September  18,  1968 


Mr.  XJDAT.Ti  £  [r.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
Nation's  foremo  it  outdoor  sports  and 
conservation  wrtters  Is  Mr.  Ben  Avery, 
outdoor  editor  fa:  the  Arizona  Republic 
of  Phoenix. 

Tills  week  he  -ecelved  the  Conserva- 
tion Service  Awai  il  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  In  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing work  li  safeguarding  natural 
resources. 

I  have  known  and  worked  with  Ben 
Avery  for  a  numl  ler  of  years.  Arlsona  Is 
a  Ug  State  and  1  len  has  ranged  over  Its 
deserts,  mountans.  rivers,  and  lakes, 
guarding  them  ilth  his  typewriter.  He 
IS.  by  me  way.  a  reporter  with  wide  ex- 
perience outside  9f  coDservatlaa.  Seeing 
things  from  all  v  ewpolnts  has  given  him 
a  broad  perceptk  n  which  leads  him  into 
support  of  multtj  lie-use  management  on 
public  lands  and  other  programs  which 
attempt  to  blend  use  of  resources  for  the 
greatest  good.  lis  outdoors  Interest, 
though  naturally  centered  on  Arlaona. 
embrace  the  while  country  and  he  has 
many  friends  ar  »und  the  Nation. 

Ben  Is  a  fine  1  ither  who  has  Instilled 
In  his  children  h  s  own  desire  to  under- 
take woiic  whlci  helps  this  confuaed. 
battered  world  -un  a  little  bit  better. 
And  with  characi  eristic  loyalty  to  his  em- 
ployer he  notes  hat  his  latest  award  Is 
made  possible  a:  ly  by  his  working  for  a 
newspaper  wllllnk  to  publish  his  editor- 
ials, columns,  an  1  news  stories. 

I  congratulate  the  Department  for  se- 
lecting Ben  to  iBoelve  Its  Conservation 
Service  Award.  S  scretary  Udall's  citation 
letter  reads: 

Thx  SacBzi  lET  or  thz  iMiuuua, 
Waahin  fton,  Septemtter  5, 19€t. 
Mr.  Bkn  Avcbt, 
The  Arizona  Repu  >lie. 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Obab  Mb.  Atkbt:  It  Is  a  plaasura  to  preaent 
to  you  ttia  Const  rratlon  Sanrloa  Award  of 
the  Department  o '  tbe  Interior  In  recogni- 
tion of  yoiir  outs  andlng  editorial  achleve- 
menta  In  tbls  flelc  during  tbe  paat  twenty- 
flve  years.  As  outd  oor  editor  of  The  Arisona 
Republic  In  Pboei  ilx.  your  ooxirageous  and 
tortbrlgbt  edltorla  ■  bave  scored  a  multitude 
of  conservation  trl  imptas,  wltb  many  bailing 
a  direct  bearing  o:  i  programs  of  tbe  Bureau 
of  Land  Managem  int  and  otber  agenolea  of 
tbe  Department. 

As  a  stauncb  Mlvocate  of  tbe  Depart- 
ment's programa  a  nd  projects,  you  stand  to- 
day as  a  oonserrat  on  voice  In  Arlaooa.  keep- 
ing sportsmen  Inf  armed  on  tbe  day-to-day 
events  of  Interest  to  tboae  partlolpatlng  In 
outdoor  recreatKMi ,  Tou  bave  provided  out- 
spoken and  vlgora  is  support  of  multiple  use 
management  on  pi  bllo  lands  and  bave  belped 
to  move  tbe  reere<  ^tlon  program  from  paper 
to  leaUty.  In  regard  to  tbe  "Green  Belt" 
project.  Involving  lome  sixty  thousand  aorea 
of  prime  wildlife  seating  habitat  along  tbe 
OUa  River,  you  at  fongly  supportod  tbe  pro- 
posal for  claselflca  (Ion  of  tbe  ana  for  reten- 
tion under  Fedei  al  ownership.  A  distinct 
oontzlbutlon  Is  mide  through  your  writing 
toward  rancher-sp  artamen  relations  and  the 
encouragement  of  respect  for  both  puMlo  and 
private  lands.  Toi  bave  fostered,  endorsed 
and  enlisted  effect  ive  public  support  for  nu- 


HUBERT  HUMPHREY  ON  CRIME 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 


or  MUKSaUTA 
IN  TBX  BOT78X  OP  RKPRBBXNTATTVXS 

Wednetday.  September  It,  198t 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day a  12-member  panel  appointed  by  Vice 
President  Htticphxkt  Issued  a  report 
on  crime.  The  report  of  Mr.  Hxm- 
PHXST's  Task  Force  on  Order  and  Jus- 
tice represents.  In  the  words  of  a  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  today,  "an  admlra- 
able  assessment  of  the  problem,  extraor- 
dinarily enlightened  in  its  approach, 
realistic  tn  the  remedies  it  pn^^oses  and 
closely  consistent  with  the  much  more 
detailed  and  extensive  report  of  the  Pres- 
ident's dime  Commission  issued  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago." 

I  endorse  the  Vice  President's  ap- 
proach. The  proposals  of  his  task  force 
indicate  a  balanced  effort  to  deal  with 
both  the  causes  and  effects  of  antisocial 
behavior. 

Tbey  se^  neither  to  exploit  nor  to 
downgrade  the  seriousness  of  the  grow- 
ing crime  problem. 

Perhaps  most  significantly,  these  pro- 
posals carry  out  tbe  Vice  President's 
pledge  that  considerations  of  law  and 
order  must  be  accompanied  by  an  equal 
concern  for  social  Justice. 

Mr.  HnMPHRXT's  approach  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  efforts  of  the  other  two 
candidates  for  President  who,  thus  far. 
have  spoken  very  little  of  the  need  for 
social  Justice  but  have,  instead,  exploited 
the  fears  and  imcertaintles  of  the  pe(9le 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Post  editorial  follows: 

Cants  AND  Tint  CAiiPAioif 

Qeorge  Wallace's  dictum  that  there  lent  a 
dime's  worth  of  difference  between  the 
policies  of  Hubert  Humphrey  and  Richard 
Nixon  U  hardly  applicable  to  their  approach 
to  the  crime  problem.  Both  men  have  Indi- 
cated that  they  consider  It  a  major  Issue  of 
the  campaign.  Both  bave  said,  In  very  nearly 
Identical  words,  that  they  are  ardently  op- 
posed to  crime,  that  they  deem  Its  challenge 
In  a  free  society  to  be  a  most  serious  one 
and  that  they  mean  to  curb  It  If  elected. 
Beyond  this,  however,  their  pblloaopblea  aeem 
In  sharp  contrast. 

Mr.  Humphrey's  approach  to  tbe  crime 
problem  has  now  been  set  forth  more  co- 
herently and  comprehensively  than  Mr. 
Nixon's  through  the  pubUoatlon  of  a  Taak 
Force  Report  on  Order  and  Justice  prepared 
for  and  endorsed  by  tbe  Vice  President.  It 
seems  to  us  In  every  respect  an  admirable 
assessment  of  tbe  problem,  extraordinarily 
enllghtoned  In  Its  approach,  reallstle  In  tbe 
remedies  It  propoaea  and  doaely  consistent 
wltb  the  much  more  detaUed  and  extensive 
report  of  the  President's  Crime  Commission 
Issued  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

It  seems  fair  to  say,  in  general,  that  the 
Vice  Prealdent'B  approach  to  crime  plaoea 
primary  emphasis  on  prevention,  while  Mr. 


Nixon  places  primary  emphasis  on  punish- 
ment. Mr.  Humphrey  argues  for  better  train- 
ing, better  pay.  better  education,  better 
equipment  of  p<dloe  forcea,  radical  Improve- 
ment of  correctional  Institutions — ^wbleb 
now,  bis  Task  Faroe  says,  are  no  more  than 
"schools  for  crime" — provision  of  additional 
manpower  and  modem  administrative  tecb- 
nlquee  for  courts,  expanded  servloee  and 
help  for  Juveniles  and  the  correction  of  social 
Ills  which  are  tbe  root  causae  of  crime. 

Perhaps  Mt.  Nixon  will  advocate  like 
measures  when  he  expounds  his  crime  pro- 
gram In  a  more  tbroughgolng  faahlon.  So  far, 
however,  be  has  Insisted  that  much  of  tbe 
reqiwnslblUty  for  crime  lies  with  tbe  courts. 
"I  beUeve,"  he  put  it  In  a  speech  at  Houston, 
"that  some  of  our  coturts,  including  the 
United  SUtee  Supreme  Court,  have  gone  too 
far  In  weakening  tbe  peace  foroee  against 
tbe  criminal  forcea." 

In  direct  contradiction,  tbe  Vice  Frealdent 
endorsee  the  following  statement  by  bis  "Task 
Force:  "Some  candidates  for  high  pubUc 
office  have  sought  refuge  from  tbe  ocmplez 
problem  of  crime  In  a  free  society  In  tbe 
decisions  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  of  lower  courts.  Tbe  High  Court's 
decisions.  It  Is  claimed,  are  a  principal  cause 
of  the  crime  rise,  the  failures  of  criminal 
Jiutlce,  and  alleged  moral  laxity.  Whether 
these  views  be  sincere  or  whether  they  repre- 
sent political  Irresponsibility,  It  Is  our  belief 
that  they  are  Just  plain  wrong  .  .  .  Most  Im- 
portant, the  hysterical  cry  that  murderers 
can  now  roam  the  streets  with  Impunity  as  a 
result  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  constitutes 
a  dangerous  kind  of  fraud  and  deception." 

Another  notable  distinction  between  Mr. 
Humphrey  and  Mr  Nixon  lies  In  the  former's 
strong  endorsement  of  legislation  to  control 
the  spread  of  firearms.  Tbe  latter  has  been 
surprisingly  sUent  on  this  subject. 

Moat  Important  of  all.  In  our  view.  Is  tbe 
strees  Mr.  Humphrey  has  placed  on  dvU 
liberty.  "A  great  nation  can  and  must  move 
decisively  to  assure  personal  security  with- 
out compromising  those  precious  constitu- 
tional guanantees  which  assure  personal  free- 
dom and  Individual  Uberty."  Tbls  seems 
to  us  to  be  a  ocmerstone  of  any  free  con- 
cept of  the  administration  of  Justice. 

Throughout  the  campaign,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Vice  President  has  dealt 
with  the  crime  issue  in  positive,  creative 
terms.  Another  example  of  his  enlight- 
ened approach  was  his  September  11 
speech  to  the  American  Legion  national 
convention  in  New  Orleans,  La.  Follow- 
ing Is  what  he  said: 

HUB^  HUKPHSZT  ON  CXIKB 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  Pranklln  Roosevelt 
said  of  America:  "The  only  thing  we  bave  to 
fear  Is  fear  ItseU." 

In  tbe  depths  of  depression,  our  nation 
looked  to  Its  President  for  leadership,  and  he 
gave  it — In  specific  propoeals  and  concrete 
plans. 

Today  we  face  the  problem  of  crime.  And 
again,  fear  Is  the  enemy. 

It  paralyzes. 

It  producee  more  empty  slogans  than  It 
does  hard  answers. 

Fear  and  paralysis  are  not  worthy  of 
America. 

We  are  known  as  a  nation  of  people  who  do 
things— governed  more  by  our  hopes  than  by 
our  fears  .  .  .  trusting  more  in  practtcal 
analysis  than  dark  foreboding. 

Crime  In  America  la  a  national  challenge. 

It  Is  not— and  should  not  be — a  partisan 
poUtleal  Issue. 

I  coxUd  give  you  figures  to  prove  that  the 
crime  rates  are  highest  In  sUtes  with  Repub- 
lican govemcHs  and  lowest  In  states  with 
Democratic  governors.  But  those  numbers 
wouldn't  mean  a  thing. 

Who  Is  responsible  for  crime? 

Crime  Is  committed  by  criminals — not  by 
governors.  Republican  or  Oemocrattc. 
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Not  by  prealdenta— BepubUcan  or  Dcsno- 
cratlc. 

Not  by  attorneys  general,  RepubUcan  or 
Demoerattc. 

So  let's  stop  the  double  talk.  PoUtleal  qulb- 
bUng  and  election-year  slogans  about  Uw 
and  order  are  not  going  to  Uek  crime. 

We  need  a  massive,  unified,  non-partisan, 
national  campaign  to  meet  the  challenge. 

I  began  my  public  career  as  mayor  of  a 

great  dty. 

When  I  came  into  office,  Mlnnei^Mlis  was 
racket-ridden.  When  I  left  for  the  United 
SUtes  Senate  four  years  later,  we  had  driven 
the  rackets  out. 

So  I  think  I  can  speak  to  you  wltb  some 
authority. 

My  preecriptlon  was  this: 

Be  fair. 

Be  tou^i. 

Spend  enough. 

And,  above  all,  know  your  enemy. 

No  general  goes  into  battle  without  the 
best  intelligence  he  can  gather — or  without 
equipping  his  own  forces  to  meet  the  enemy 
on  advantageous  terms. 

Who  is  the  enemy? 

Where  Is  he? 

How  la  he  supplied . . .  reinforced? 

What  are  hU  obJecUvee?  What  are  bis  tac- 

Ucs? 

Where  are  his  weak  points? 

What  do  you  need  to  beat  him? 

First,  who  conunlts  crime? 

We  must  know  the  hard  truth — mostly 
Juveniles  and  young  adults. 

Crime  rates  for  adults  have  ranalned  rel- 
atively stable. 

In  fact,  the  entire  Increase  m  the  crime 
rate  since  i960  U  caused  by  thoee  who  are 
under  18. 

What  does  that  teU  us  about  our  tactics? 

It  suggests  that  an  Important  part  of  the 
answer  Ues  In  activltlea  designed  to  give 
young  people  poeltlve  activltlea  to  lead  them 
away  from  crime  and  violence. 

(1)  We  must  look  to  new  programs  de- 
signed to  strengthen  famUy  tlee. 

(2)  Our  present  welfare  system  often  dis- 
rupts rather  than  fosters  famUy  life.  This 
must  be  changed. 

(3)  Most  schools  close  their  doors  at  4  pjn. 
and  over  the  weekend.  Constructive  activi- 
ties after  classes— for  parents  as  weU  aa  chU- 
dren— make  better  sense. 

(4)  More  extensive  daycare  centers  would 
help  working  mothers  provide  a  healthy 
environment  for  young  children  at  a  critical 
time  in  their  lives. 

(6)  For  older  chUdren  we  simply  must 
provide  a  wide  variety  of  constructive  pro- 
grams— after  school,  during  weekends,  and 
throughout  the  summer. 

The  American  Legion  and  the  police  boys 
clubs  know  this — and  you  have  acted.  Tour 
programs  are  just  as  important — no,  more 
important — than  courts,  police  and  prisons. 

Aa  Vice  President,  I  bave  spent  three 
years  heading  a  national  r^>ort  to  give  our 
young  people— eepeclaUy  forgotten  youths,  of 
our  slums,  the  chance  to  bold  a  Job,  get  to 
school,  and  compete  In  sports. 

Let  me  teU  you  this:  given  an  even  break, 
few  kids  are  going  to  let  you  down.  Tou 
know  it.  And  I  know  it. 

Crime  affects  all  of  us.  It  threatens  all 
the  safety  of  aU  our  communities. 

But  crime  ratea  are  higher  among  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged — ^who  commit  more 
crime,  but  toho  also  suffer  more  crime. 

In  tbe  long  run,  we  can  only  cut  crime 
by  getting  at  Its  causes:  slums,  unemploy- 
ment, rundown  schools  and  bousee. 

Tbls  Is  where  crime  begins,  and  that  Is 
where  it  must  end. 

At  the  same  time— and  with  equal  com- 
mitment— ^we  must  press  the  battle  on  crime 
itself — and  with  all  the  resources  at  our 
command. 

What  are  our  forces? 

First,  there  are  the  front-line  forces — the 
local  police  who  carry  the  burden  of  our 
battle  against  crime. 
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vnien  we  look  at  our  police,  what  do  we 
find? 

We  find  that  we  have  neglected  and  over- 
locdEed  and  shortchanged  our  policemen  for 
decades. 

Oxir  police  forcee  are  undermanned  .  .  . 
and  the  men  are  underpaid  and  often  under- 
trained. 

We  give  these  brave  men  one  of  the  most 
Important  Jobs  in  our  society.  Then  we  pay 
them  on  tbe  average  of  two-thirds  of  what 
is  neoeesary  to  support  a  family  in  moderate 
circumstances. 

We  make  them  tbe  agente  of  social  order, 
and  rightly  demand  that  they  behave  law- 
fiilly  in  tbe  face  of  extreme  provocation 
from  lawbreakers. 

But  we  rarely  give  them  tbe  kind  of  quality 
training  they  know  they  need  to  do  tbelr 
Jobs  effectively. 

We  don't  give  them  modem  technical 
equipment. 

We  even  tie  them  up  with  clerical  work 
unconnected  wltb  the  business  of  prevent- 
ing, deterring,  and  detecting  crime. 

We  don't  adequately  train  them  in  ccwa- 
munlty  relatione. 

We  Just  dont  back  them  up. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  often  dont  have 
the  kind  of  law  enforcement  we  want,  de- 
mand, and  deserve? 

I  am  going  to  do  something  about  it. 

I'm  going  to  put  tbe  resources  of  tbe  Fed- 
eral Oovemment — for  the  first  time  on  a 
major  scale — behind  our  local  police  force. 

Second,  we  have  our  courts,  we  hear  in 
some  quarters  today  that  they  are  causes  of 
crime . . .  that  they  condone  It. 

Courte  are  an  easy  target  for  anyone  who 
wants  to  find  an  easy  scapegoat  to  explain 
inaction. 

Our  courte  are  ethical  and  devoted  to  Jus- 
tice. 

Let's  face  tbe  fact.  Where  our  courts  fall, 

they  do  so  primarily  for  one  reason :  they  are 

understaffed,  overworked,  and  overcrowded. 

'  The  eolutlon  Is  to  give  tbe  courte  the  tools 

to  do  their  Job.  And  I  Intend  to  do  Just  that. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  will  support 
training  and  recruitment  of  court  personnel, 
and  we  wUl  make  the  criminal  Justtce  process 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  a  model  for  the 
nation. 

Tlilrd,  we  have  our  correctional  institu- 
tions. 

When  7S  percent  of  all  people  arrested 
prove  to  be  r^>eaters,  these  institutions  are 
not  provldng  adequate  correction. 

Too  often  our  prisons  provide  only  custody, 
not  rehabUltotion. 

They  are  not  Institutions  designed  to  help 
as  many  prisoners  as  possible  and  to  pro- 
tect society  against  tbe  rest — not  Institutions 
to  provide  work  and  education  . . .  but  mere- 
ly schools  for  crime. 

This  must  be  stopped. 

As  President,  I  wotUd  propose  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  provide  assistance  to  o\ir 
state  and  local  correctional  institutions — 
while  also  doing  a  better,  more  effective  Job 
in  Federal  penltentlariee. 

We  ocm  and  we  will  rehabilitate  those  of- 
fenders who  can  be  retiuned  to  society  to 
live  productive  lives  free  from  crime.  And  we 
will  protect  the  public  from  those  we  cannot 
cure. 

We  can  and  we  wlU  do  no  less  than  this. 

Local  police  .  . .  courte  .  . .  correctional  In- 
stitutions— ^we  can  radically  improve  them 
aU. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  to  cope  with 
crime,  we  must  go  farther. 

To  wage  war  on  crime  In  our  modem  so- 
ciety, we  need  professional  people  whose 
training  combines  tbe  highest  stendarda  and 
the  best  interdisciplinary  training  In  crime 
prevention,  crime  control,  and  the  protection 
of  human  rlghte. 

■mat  means  professional  programs  In  our 
colleges  and  imlvenitles.  TOo  few  have  them 
today. 

I  believe  it  also  means  new  federaUy  sup- 
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ported    schools    of    criminal    Justice — ^Uka 
schools  of  law  or  schools  of  medicine. 

As  President,  I  would  propoee  the  assist- 
ance necessary  to  bring  tbe  vital  wwk  of  law 
enforcement  and  crime  i»evention  to  pro- 
fessional standing. 

On  the  Issue  of  crime  in  America  there  Is 
no  substitute  for  plain  talk  .  .  .  honsst 
talk  .  .  .  and  responsible  talk. 

And  so  I  put  it  plainly:  rioting,  burning, 
sniping,  mugging,  traffic  in  narcotics  and  dis- 
regard for  tbe  law  are  the  advance  guard  of 
anarchy. 

They  must — and  they  wW  be  stopped. 

And  BO  I  put  it  responsibly: 

The  answer  doee  not  Ue  In  attacks  on  our 
courte,  or  our  laws,  or  law  enforcement 
officials. 

Tbe  answers  lie  in  reaaoned,  effective  ac- 
tion by  state,  local  and  federal  authority — 
each  bearing  ite  share  of  the  burden  .  .  . 
each  exercising  Ite  rl^tful  responsibility  to 
protect  tbe  Uvea  and  property  of  aU  our 
citizens. 

We  do  not  want  a  police  state.  But  we  must 
bave  a  state  of  law  and  Jiistlce. 

I  say  the  time  has  come  to  support  our 
local  police. 

I  say  we  must  support  them  with  action — 
not  with  slogans. 

We  must  support  them  with  better  sal- 
aries—so they  can  raise  their  famUlea  In 
security  and  dignity. 

We  must  support  them  with  bettw  train- 
ing— BO  they  have  tbe  skUls  needed  to  fight 
crime  successfully. 

We  must  support  them  wltb  better  equip- 
ment— BO  they  have  the  benefit  of  every 
possible  technological  advance. 

We  must  support  our  police,  with  effective 
gun  control  legislation — for  we  know  that 
the  use  of  guns  to  murder  in  cities  with 
weak  gun  laws  Is  nearly  double  that  In  cities 
wltb  strong  laws.  And  we  know  that  of  the 
355  police  officers  murdered  since  1960,  96 
percent  were  killed  wltb  guns. 

And  we  must  support  our  police  by  build- 
ing communities  and  neighborhoods  of  law 
observance — where  citizens  obey  the  law 
willingly  because  the  law  Is  just  and  because 
their  lives  have  meaning  and  opportunity — 
and  that  means  Jobs,  education,  training, 
and  above  all,  a  spirit  of  true  ccnxununlty  and 
eqiuility  among  all  our  people. 

And,  In  tbe  end,  w«  must  support  our 
police  with  dollars  as  well  as  with  sense.  Be- 
cause all  these  things  are  not  cheap. 

All  these  things  demand  a  new  commit- 
ment at  every  level  of  government. 

Yes,  the  bumper  stickers  are  right:  "Sup- 
port your  local  police." 

But  I  say  to  you:  tbe  man  who  is  not 
wining  to  support  our  police  with  the  money 
It  takes  to  do  the  Job — this  person  Is  fooling 
himself  and  his  family. 

FlnaUy,  I  think  it  la  time  for  moratorium 
on  emotion  and  lack  of  reason  when  it  comes 
to  tbls  issue. 

I  know  of  no  important  political  leader  or 
legitimate  institution  of  this  coimtry  oi^xis- 
ing  "law  and  order". 

And  the  attacks  on  individual  political 
leaders,  and  our  Institutions,  on  this  basis 
do  not  serve  the  cause  of  either  law  or  order. 

They  serve  to  break  down  Job  confidence  In 
tbe  very  rule  of  law  Itaelf  In  tbls  country. 

The  only  question  about  civil  peace  in 
America  Is  this:  bow  do  we  best  get  It? 

I  have  given  you  some  suggestions  today. 
And  I  guess  my  final  summing  up  would  be 
this:  clvU  peace  is  made  up,  in  two  equal 
parte,  of  order  and  of  justice. 

The  two  go  together. 

Tou  can't  separate  them.  And  thoee  who 
say  you  can,  would  mislead  you. 

Pec^le  must  obey  the  law.  And  the  law 
must  be  enforced. 

At  the  same  time,  people  must  feel  that 
the  society  of  law  in  which  they  live  offers 
them  Justice  In  the  true  sense. 

So  we  have  to  keep  moving  on  both  frcmte. 
We  cant  let  down  on  either. 
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not  to  your  fe*n.  but  to 


And  so  I  appeal 
your  reason. 
I  aik  you  to  vi  ite  your  bop«a,  not  your 


batea.  i 

I  ask  you  to   Jol 
eaaentlal  greatness 
Ing  In  America  a 


LEADERS  OF 

FALSE 


In  me— with  faith  In  the 


of  this  country — In  bulld- 
loclety  where  the  rule  of 

law  Is  supreme,  an  1  where  the  people  live  by 

tbat  law— because  It  Is  Just. 
I  ask  your  help 
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was  done  by  the  TV  networks  and  first  re- 
ports In  the  met  ropolltan  newspapers  and 
wire  services,  la  l.  ke  blaming  the  disease  on 
the  symptoms. 

I  say  without  qt  allficatlon:  In  my  21  years 
of  experience  as  a  veporter  and  editor  I  have 
never  seen  an  Ini  tanoe  where  a  policeman 
provoked  em  attacl  .  I  do  not  deny  tbat  there 
have  been  such  1  ostances  but.  personally, 
I've  never  seen  one 

I  have  been  assc  elated  with  poUcemen  all 
my  newspaper  life  >n  the  vetrlous  police  beats 
I  have  covered  and  socially.  There  have  been 
many  whom  I  dla  Iked  and  many  who  dis- 
liked me.  I  have  found  policemen  and  police 
ofllclals  of  aU  raiks  who  are  thlnaklnned 
when  It  comes  to  mbllclty.  Many  are  quite 
willing  to  accept  1  tie  "favorable"  and  react 
quite  the  contrary  to  the  "unfavorable."  I 
have  experienced  b<  th. 

There  are  cases  :  can  recall  where  police- 
men have  run  afo  il  of  the  law  which  were 
hushed  up.  I  also  mow  of  many  more  cases 
where  highly  place  I  officials,  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  prominent ;  leople  and  yes,  even  news- 
papermen, have  be  >n  spared  adverse  publicity 
via  the  hush  up  roi  ite. 

In  the  main,  boi  'ever,  I  have  found  police- 
men to  be  a  dedl<  ated  lot.  The  average  cop 
is  a  decent,  law  ai  tiding  family  man  who  Is 
as  much  plagued  with  the  complexltlea  of 
existence  as  is  the  average  Joe  on  the  block. 

Who  among  us  li  to  be  the  first  to  criticize? 
We  did  not  have  t<  i  obey  orders  and  hold  the 
line  against  a  mob  that  cursed  the  policemen, 
spat  upon  them  i  nd  hurled  bottles,  debris 
and  even  himian  excrement. 

Sure,  the  police  eacted.  Sure,  there  were  a 
lot  of  heads  bustec  .  This  is  exactly  what  the 
leadership  of  the  demonstrating  youngsters 
held  as  their  trv  oap  card.  The  leadership 
banks  on  the  hmu  an  frailty  of  reacting  vio- 
lently when  const  mtly  Jabbed  and  pushed. 
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One  of  Mayor  Daley's  most  voclferoua 
critics,  Walter  Cronklte  of  CBS,  was  the  pic- 
ture of  humbleness  when  be  and  the  mayor 
came  face  to  face  on  television.  Who  can  for- 
get the  look  of  the  "Sage  of  CBS"  when 
Daley  revealed  for  the  first  time  that  he  was 
In  possession  of  Intelligence  reports  of  plots 
to  assassinate  three  candidates  and  himself? 

Daley  had  the  duty  to  protect  the  city,  the 
candidates,  the  delegstes  and  the  citizens. 
His  only  weapons  were  the  police,  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  the  FBI  and  the  federal  troops. 
I  believe  he  did  the  right  thing. 

It  was  known  for  months  tbat  Chicago 
was  the  target  of  the  leadership  of  the  young- 
sters, a  leadership  which  I  believe,  along 
wUta  FBI  director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Is  bent 
on  destruction  of  this  nation. 

I  sympathize  with  the  youngsters  who 
don't  want  to  fight  and  die  in  a  foreign  land 
and  who  are  fed  up  with  the  structure  of 
the  world  today.  I  sympathlae,  especially.  In 
that  they're  being  used  as  pawns  in  a  move- 
ment to  imdermlne  the  United  States  by 
those  whom  they  mistakenly  revere  as 
prophets 

The  leaders  are  prophets,  all  right,  prophets 
of  doom.  They're  the  reasons  for  the  violence 
in  Chicago,  on  the  campuses  and  elsewhere. 
Their  underground  newspapers,  sprinkled 
with  obscenities,  print  detailed  Information 
on  where  to  assemble,  how  to  fight  police 
lines,  what  routes  to  take  in  their 
demonstrations,  etc. 

I  hate  to  admit  It  but  the  leaders  have  ex- 
cellent organization.  And  they're  duping  the 
college  student  every  inch  of  the  way. 

As  a  newspapennan  I  wlU  not  accept  cen- 
sorship nor  frustration  of  the  right  of  peace- 
ful protest.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  ac- 
cept the  way  the  protesting  college  students, 
hippies,  ylppies,  dropouts  and  whatever  are 
bemg  led  up  the  garden  path  by  their 
leaders. 

Lay  off  the  cops  and  soldiers,  kids;  they're 
not  your  enemies.  Look  to  your  leaders. 
They're  the  ones  who  are  taking  advantage 
of  your  Ideals  and  are  seUlng  you  out. 

Tou  might  ask  your  leaders  where  they're 
getttng  the  money  to  travel  about  the  coun- 
try to  lead  the  demonstratlona  and  who 
financed  their  trlpa  to  North  Vietnam. 
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Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able James  A.  Parley,  former  Postmaster 
General  and  Democratic  National  Chalr> 
man.  who  has  long  been  recognized  as  our 
foremost  political  prophet  and  savant, 
issued  a  statement  concerning  the  record 
of  the  Democratic  Party  and  Its  candi- 
dates. 

I  Include  the  text  of  his  statement  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

The  Democbatic  Recoko 

There  is  a  majestic  continuity  to  American 
history.  Down  tlutiugh  the  years,  the  Amer- 
ican People  have  again  and  again  demon- 
strated their  basic  stabtuty.  When  the  time 
comes  to  decide  they  look  at  the  record;  the 
long  record  Instead  of  the  passing  headlines 
and  popular  opinion  polls. 

From  President  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt 
tlmiugh  Presidents  Harry  S.  Trtunan  and 
John  F.  Kennedy,  the  Democratic  Party  has 
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carried  forward  and  upward  the  banner  of  the 
Conunon  People. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  advanced 
tbat  banner  to  heights  undreamed  even  by 
his  Illustrious  predecessors.  The  record  shows 
that  President  Johnson  has  initiated  medical 
care  of  the  old  and  education  of  the  young 
on  a  scale  never  matched  in  human  history. 
Civil  Rights  bills  are  new  charters  of  liberty. 
His  assistance  to  the  poor  equals  that  of  all 
others  combined.  His  legislative  record  shows 
an  unprecedented  ninety  percent  validation 
of  campaign  promisee. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  Is  the  preeminent 
heir  to  this  great  tradition.  Many  of  the  laws 
now  In  force  were  initiated  by  him  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  His  pulse  of  enthusiasm 
and  optimism  expresses  the  vibrant  heart  of 
America — and  confident  America,  strong  in 
Its  faith  and  anxious  to  get  on  with  the  work 
of  building  Its  future  and  fullUling  its 
destiny. 

The  truly  magnificent  administration  of 
President  Johnson  has  carried  the  cause  of 
American  democracy  to  great  heights.  On  the 
record  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
Is  the  one  man  singularly  qualified  to  carry 
on  the  traditions  of  the  Democratic  Party— 
and  the  American  Republic,  to  still  greater 
heights.  I  am  immeasurably  heartened  by  his 
boundless  energy  and  enthusiasm  for  tt\i 
great  task  remaining  before  him. 


COMPLETION  OP  "GURNARD'S"  SEA 
TRIALS  OP  SPECIAL  SIGNIFI- 
CANCE TO  CONGRESS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  NEW  HAlCPSHnX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  18,  1968 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this 
morning's  mall  I  received  a  letter  from 
Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rlckover  In  which  he 
brought  to  my  attention  the  successful 
completion  of  the  first  sea  trials  of  the 
U.SJ3.  Gurnard — SSNe62 — our  36th  at- 
tack-type nuclear  submarine. 

An  event  such  as  this  Is,  of  course, 
noteworthy  In  Its  own  right  for  It  repre- 
sents an  accomplishment  not  only  for  the 
Navy  but  for  the  men  who  built  this  ship 
and  the  men  who  sail  her.  But  the  sail- 
ing of  Gurnard  Is  especially  significant 
to  the  Members  of  this  House  and  of  the 
other  body,  I  think,  because  her  captain 
is  Comdr.  William  S.  Cole,  Jr..  U.S.  Navy. 
son  of  our  longtime  former  colleague, 
Hon.  W.  Sterling  Cole,  of  New  York,  who 
served  In  this  body  with  distinction  for 
23  years  as  a  member  of  the  Naval  Af- 
fairs and  later  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees; as  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
and  Its  chairman  In  1953 — ^the  only  House 
Republican  to  have  held  that  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  Gurnard  sails  today 
with  Commander  Cole  as  her  skipper 
must  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  and 
pride  for  Congressman  Cole,  for  it  repre- 
sents both  a  great  personal  achievement 
for  his  son  and  a  deep  personal  associa- 
tion with  the  fruits  of  his  efTorts  many 
years  ago  In  promoting  our  nuclear  Navy. 

Admiral  Rlckover's  letter  follows. 
U.S.S.  '■Ot7»na«d"  (SSN  662) , 

At  Sea.  North  Pacific,  September  16, 1968. 
Hon.  LoTTis  C.  Wtkan, 
U.S.  House  of  Rejtresentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Me.  Wtman:  We  are  returning  from 
the  first  sea  trials,  of  the  U.8.8.  Gumont  (SSN 
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663),  our  36th  attack  tyi>e  nuclear  subma- 
rine. The  ship  completed  all  tests,  including 
full  power  operation,  both  surface  and  sub- 
merged. The  Gurnard,  second  U.S.  submarine 
to  bear  this  name,  was  built  by  the  Mare  Is- 
land Naval  Shipyard.  Vallejo,  California. 

The  first  U.S.8.  Ournord  (SS254)  was  com- 
missioned September  18,  1042.  In  World  War 
n,  she  n>ade  nine  war  patrols  and  sank  ten 
Japanese  ships  for  a  total  of  57,868  tons.  She 
won  six  battle  sUrs  as  weU  as  the  Navy  Unit 
Commendation.  After  the 'war,  the  Gurnard 
was  decommissioned  and  placed  In  the  Pa- 
cific Reserve  Fleet.  She  was  activated  in  10*9 
and  used  for  naval  reserve  submarine  train- 
ing until  stricken  from  the  Naval  Register  In 
1961  when  she  was  sold  and  broken  up  for 
scrap. 

The  new  Gurnard  is  equipped  with  the 
latest  navigation  and  electronics  systems, 
and  a  computer-controlled  weapons  system 
which  enable  ber  to  detect  and  attack  tar- 
gets at  various  distances.  These  characteris- 
tics combined  with  her  ability  to  operate  at 
high  speeds  for  long  periods  of  time,  and  the 
environmental  Independence  provided  by 
nuclear  propulsion  make  her  a  powerful 
weapon  against  surface  ships  and  submarines 
alike. 

In  addition  to  the  36  attack  type  nuclear 
submarines,  we  also  have  41  Polaris  subma- 
rines, making  a  total  of  77  nuclear  subma- 
rines in  operation.  When  all  nuclear  sub- 
marines presently  authorized  by  Congress 
are  completed,  the  United  States  wiU  have 
a  nuclear  submarine  fleet  of  41  Polaris  and 
84  attack  submarines,  and  a  small  submarine 
capable  of  exploring  the  oCean  bottom. 

The  Gurnard  Is  the  first  U.S.  submarine  to 
go  on  sea  trials  smce  the  tragic  loss  of  the 
Scorpion.  Many  fine  young  men — fine  hus- 
bands, fathers,  sons — went  down  with  her. 
I  knew  numy  of  them  personaUy.  They  were 
outstanding  representatives  of  the  best  of 
America's  youth. 

As  a  renUnder  of  man's  dependence  on 
God,  I  present  a  bronze  plaque  to  each  sub- 
marine Captain  as  be  completes  his  traimng 
m  nuclear  power.  On  It  Is  Inscribed  the 
prayer  which  has  been  used  by  Breton  fisher- 
men for  hundreds  of  years:  "Oh  Ood,  Thy  sea 
Is  so  great  and  my  t>oat  Is  so  smaU." 
Respectfully. 

H.   O.  RICKOVEB. 


PORTAS.  NO 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF  ZNDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  18.  1968 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
good  editorial  penetrates  to  the  core  of 
the  controversy  and  reduces  the  argu- 
ments to  their  finest  points. 

Such  an  editorial  appeared  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  in  the  Marion,  Ind.  Chronicle- 
Tribune,  concerning  the  appointment  of 
Abe  Portas  to  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  arguments  against  this  appoint- 
ment are  legion,  of  course,  and  his  name 
should  have  been  withdrawn  long  ago, 
but  the  Chronicle-Tribune  wraps  up  the 
case  against  Portas  in  a  most  convincing 
manner. 

The  editorial  from  the  Chronicle- 
Tribune  follows : 

FORTAS,    No 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Is  re- 
opening hearing  on  the  nomination  of  Jus- 
tice Abe  Fortas  to  be  chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  has  agreed 
to  vote  on  whether  to  affirm  his  nomination 
next  Tuesday. 

That   affirmation   should   be   denied. 

More  controversy  has  surrounded  the  nom- 
ination of  Portas  by  his  old  friend.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  than  any  chief  Justice  in  re- 
cent times.  One  of  the  chief  liabilities  Fortaa 
carries  is  his  rulings  In  obscenity  cases — In 
favor  of  the  peddlers  of  filth  of  pornography. 
These  decisions  have  not  been  popular  with 
the  majority  of  Americans. 

No  longer  can  it  be  said  that  the  Supreme 
Court  reached  a  decUlon  by  simply  follow- 
ing the  law.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  Supreme  Court  no  longer  Interprets  the 
Constitution.  It  rules  on  what  the  members 
think  the  Constitution  should  say,  so  the 
plillosophles  of  a  person  nominated  for  chief 
Justice  are  Important  matters  for  considera- 
tion. 

The  manner  In  which  Portas  was  nom- 
inated Is  suspect.  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
submitted   his   resignation,   to   be   effective 


when  his  successor  ^s  chosen.  Some  Capitol 
Hill  observers  are  convinced  bis  resignation 
was  worded  this  way  at  the  behest  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Then  there  Is  the  question  of 
whether  there  is  a  vacancy,  since  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  stlU  Is  a  member  of  the  court. 

Cronyism  certainly  enters  Into  President 
Johnson's  choice  of  Fortas  for  chief  Justice 
and  another  old  Texas  friend.  Homer  Thorn- 
berry,  to  become  a  Justice  in  the  vacancy 
which  would  be  caused  by  the  elevation  of 
Fortas.  Friendship  and  political  debts  often 
enter  Into  political  appolntmenu.  but  It 
usually  Isn't  that  blatant,  nor  In  such  large 
doses. 

The  "lame  duck"  problem  also  must  be 
considered.  Should  a  President,  a  few  short 
montlis  from  stepping  out  of  office,  make 
such  an  impKjrtant  appointment  as  a  chief 
Justice  who  may  head  the  court  and  shape 
the  future  of  the  nation  for  years  to  come? 
This  becomes  especially  Important  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  come  November,  the  voters 
are  quite  apt  to  reverse  the  roles  of  the  two 
major  parties.  While  It  may  well  be  In  the 
President's  power  to  make  the  nomination.  It 
hardly  seems  priident. 

Another  objection  to  Fortas  is  his  testi- 
mony when  he  appeared  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  earlier.  Asked  whether  he  had 
advised  the  President  while  a  member  of 
the  nation's  highest  court,  Portas  declared 
he  had  not.  LAter,  put  on  the  spot,  he  ad- 
mitted that  he  had.  We  do  not  find  the  fact 
that  he  was  advising  the  President  nearly 
so  objectionable  as  his  denial,  which  was 
patently  false.  It  never  would  have  been  such 
a  big  thing  If  he  had  not  chosen  to  falsely 
deny  he  advised  the  President. 

Democrats  who  charge  "politics"  against 
those  who  oppose  Portas  ought  to  check  their 
ovra  skirts  on  this  matter.  They  aren't  ex- 
actly clean.  For  six  years,  while  Democrats 
controlled  Congress,  President  Elsenhower 
tried  to  Increase  the  number  of  federal 
Judges  to  relieve  the  case  Jam  in  federal 
courts.  The  Democrats  would  have  no  part 
of  It.  Even  when  Elsenhower  offered  to  divide 
the  appointments  equally  between  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  they  still  said  no.  But  the 
moment  they  gamed  the  Presidency,  they 
promptly  added  73  federal  Judgeships.  So 
let's  have  no  sermons  on  that  subject. 

A  distinct  cloud  hangs  over  the  efforts 
to  promote  Abe  Portas  to  the  nation's  highest 
Judicial  post.  The  Senate  should  say  no  on 
his  nommatlon. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
temix>re. 

The  Chs4>laln,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DH..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  Ood.  Thou  hast  ordained 
that  in  the  leadership  of  the  Nation  the 
care  of  the  many  must  ever  rest  upon 
the  few.  We  beseech  Thee,  give  under- 
standing, humility,  and  charity  to  them 
who.  in  the  name  and  for  the  Nation's 
sake,  are  entrusted  here  with  the  power 
of  governance. 

Thy  mercy  Is  broader  than  the  measure 
of  man's  mind.  Spirit  of  God.  descend 
upon  our  hearts.  Lead  us  this  day  in  the 
paths  of  righteousness  for  Thy  name's 
sake. 

Bowing  at  this  wayside  altar  of  Thy 
grace,  may  we  be  yividly  conscious  that 
we  need  not  turn  back  to  bygone  centuries 
to  hear  Thy  voice,  as  if  Thou  dost  speak 
no  longer  to  those  now  upon  the  earth. 

Qive  us  ears  to  hear  above  the  noise  of 


crashing  systems.  Thy  voice  in  and 
through  the  change  and  confusion  of  our 
day. 

For  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory.  Amen. 


The  PRESHDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Wednesday.  September  18, 
1968,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNINO  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  in  relation  to  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  be  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Business  and  Com- 
merce of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  September  18,  1968,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  received  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  September  18,  1968: 

I  nominate  Albert  Bushong  Brooke,  Jr..  of 
Maryland,   to  be  a   member  of  the  Federal 
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Poww  OommlMlon  to 
t«nn  •qilrlng  Jun* 
Robart 


the  renuUiutor  of  the 
B,   1M»,  TlM  ObarlM 


Subsequently.  <m 
IMS,  the  ftbove 
to  tbe  Committee 
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loday.  September  19, 
noo^atlon  was  roferred 
Commerce. 


oa 


1CX8SAOBS  rROk    THE  PRBSIDENT 

Memges  In  writ  n«  from  tlie  Pnil- 
dent  of  the  Unltaistates  sobmltttng 
nomlnAtiona  were  c  ommunleated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  seere 
tarles. 


SXBCUnVE 

As  in  qieeutlye  a^on. 
The  PRBSIDEin 
fore  the  Senate  mi 
dent  of  the  Unltdd 
sundry  nomination^ 
to  the  Committee 
Civil  Service. 

(For  AOminatlonfc 
see  Ihe  tSd  of  Senite 


MESDAOES   REFERRED 


pro  tempore  laid  be- 

jes  from  the  Presl- 

.  States  submitting 

which  were  referred 

on  Post  Oflioe  and 


this  day  received, 
proceedings.) 


BCESSAQE  FRO  i  THE  HOUSE— 
EJUBOIAXD  mLLS  SIONSD 

A  message  from  iie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afflzedhls  signature  to  the 
following  enroUed  fills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Presld  int  pro  tempore: 

S.  3133.  An  set  to  ixtend  for  1  jmt  the 
authority  to  Uoilt  tht  r»tM  of  Intanst  or 
time  and  savlnci  de- 
poelta  and'acbounta,  ahd  for  other  puxpoaaa; 
and 

8. 8879.  An  act  to  d  Bslgnate  oertaln  lands 
m  the  Great  Swamp  National  Wildlife  B«f- 
uge.  MoitU  County,  N  J.,  as  wUdemeae. 


ENROLLED  BTT.  ;;S 
RESOLUnC  N 


The   PRESIDENl 


nouneed  that  on  Uday,  September  19, 


AND  JOINT 
SIONED 

pro   tempore   an- 


1968,  he  signed  th< 


8. 1S87.  An  act  to 


following  enrolled 


bills  and  Joint  readution,  which  had 
previously  been  sign  id  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Repre<  entatlves: 

8.220.  An  act  to  iuthorlse  the  sale  of 
certain  public  lands; 

3. 224.  An  act  to  proVlde  for  the  rehabUlta- 
tlon  of  tbe  Eklutna  p^ject.  Alaska,  and  for 
other  purpoaes; 

8.444.  An  act  to  isUbllah  the  Flaming 
Okxia  National  Beorea  ;ton  Area  In  tbe  States 
o<  Utah  and  Wyoming,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

3. 747.  An  act  for  t^e  reUef  of  Dr.  Barl  G. 
Chamberlayne; 

8. 772.  An  act  for  t^e  reUef  of  Dr.  Vloleta 
V.  Ortega  Brown; 

8. 905.  An  act  for  tt^e  relief  of  John  Theo- 
dore Nelson; 

a.  1327.  An  act  for  t^ie  reUef  of  Dr.  Samad 
Momtaaee; 

8. 13S4.  An  act  for 
Oh  Kim; 

8. 1440.  An  act  to  Include  in  the  prohibi- 
tions contained  in  ae  itlon  2314  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  t  le  transportation  with 
unlawful  Intent  In  Interstate  or  foreign  ooni' 
merce  of  traveler's 
coxinterslgnatures; 

8.  1470.  An   act  for 
group  of  "''"'"R  clalm^  in  Joeepblne  County, 
Oreg.; 


;he  relief  of  Dr.  Bong 


( tiecks  hearing  forged 
the  relief  of  the  Ida 


unend  the  Tenne 


VaUey  Authority  Act  ( f  1933  with  reepeot  to 
oertaln  provisions  ^>fllcable  to  oondemna- 
tlon  proceedings; 


8. 2280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hugo 
Vicente  Cartaya; 

8.2871.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Her- 
man J.  Tf^'iTnann: 

S.  2477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mng 
LukeChlu; 

S.  3606.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Kplfanlo  lloren; 

8. 2706.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tung  Ban 
Kim; 

8. 2715.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dlqiosl- 
tlon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  or 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 

8. 2720.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Heng  lilong 
Thung; 

8.2709.  An  act  conferring  V3.  dtlaenshlp 
posthumously  upon  s.  Sgt.  Ivan  Glaus  King; 

8.3034.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Smith  (Noboro  Kawano) ; 

8.3072.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  act  entitled 
"An  aot  to  provide  for  the  rehabUlUtlon  of 
Ouam.  and  for  other  purpoeee,"  approved 
November  4.  1968; 

8. 3183.  An  act  to  autborlae  tbe  purobase, 
sale,  ezdiange,  mortgage,  and  long-term  leas- 
ing of  land  by  tbe  Swlnomlah  Indian  Trtbal 
Gonmiunlty,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.8490.  An  act  to  authorise  a  per  capita 
distribution  of  $500  from  funds  artilng  from 
a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Oonfedemted 
Tilbea  of  the  Golvllle  Reservation; 

8. 3806.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Aot  of  1068  with  respect  to  the  daOnltlon 
of  "supplemental  air  transportation",  and  for 
other  purposes; 

8.3678.  An  aot  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Statea,  a  condition  in  a  deed  convey- 
ing certain  lands  to  Uie  South  Carolina  State 
Commission  of  Forestry  so  as  to  permit  such 
commission,  subject  to  a  certain  condition, 
to  ex^iange  suoh  lands: 

8. 3620.  An  aot  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  tbe 
credit  of  tbe  Quechan  Tribe  of  the  Fort 
Tiuna  Baservatlon.  Oallf..  In  Indian  (Halms 
Oommlsaton  docket  No.  819,  and  tor  other 
purpoaes; 

8. 3621.  An  aot  to  provide  for  the  dlm>osl-4 
tlon  of  fimda  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  If uokleshoot  Ttlbe  of 
TnMifcn*  In  TTi«ti»^^  Olalms  Oonunlaslon  docket 
No.  08,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 

8.3671.  An  aot  to  provide  for  tbe  striking  of 
medals  in  commemoration  of  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Dartmouth 
College; 

8.3687.  An  aot  to  dlreot  tbe  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  tbe  United 
States  a  condition  in  a  deed  conveying  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  for  other 
purpoaea; 

8.3728.  An  act  to  authorise  tbe  use  of 
funds  from  a  Judgment  in  favor  of  tbe 
Kiowa.  Comanche,  and  Apaebs  Ttlbes  of 
Indians  of  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

SJr.  Bee.  185.  Joint  resolution  to  grant  tbe 
status  of  permanent  reeldence  to  Maria  Mer- 
cedes Blswerti; 

HJl.  5764.  An  act  to  amend  section  1268  of 
Utle  18  of  the  United  Statee  Code  to  require 
that  interstate  shlpmenta  of  Intoxleatlng 
liquors  be  accompanied  by  bill  of  lading,  or 
other  document,  showing  certain  Infcnsa- 
tlon  in  lieu  of  requiring  such  to  be  "«»''*rtd 
on  the  package; 

HJt.  8968.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
November  21,  1941  (66  Stat.  778) ,  providing 
for  the  alteration,  reconstruction,  or  reloca- 
tion of  certain  highway  and  railroad  bridges 
by  tbe  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority;  and 

HJi.  18768.  An  act  to  authorize  preechool 
and   early  education  programs  for 
capped  children. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 


By  Mr.  BUSSKLL,  from  tbe  Oonunlttee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amandmente: 

HJt.  18707.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  tbe  llsoal 
year  ending  June  30,  1B60,  and  for  other 
purpoeee  (Rept.  No.  1676). 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUnVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  BCANSFIELD  for  Mr.  MONKOinnr. 
from  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Dispo- 
sition of  Pmpen  in  tbe  Executive  Depart- 
ments, to  which  were  referred  for 
examination  and  recommendation  a  list 
of  records  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  SUtes.  dated 
September  9. 1988.  that  aiH>eared  to  have 
no  permanent  value  or  historical  interest 
submitted  a  report  thereon,  punuant 
to  law.  

PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORT 
ON  ODLF  INTRACOA8TAL  WATER- 
WAY. ST.  MARKS  TO  TAMPA  BAY, 
FLA..  AS  A  DOCUMENT  (H.  DOC.388) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph].  I  present  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting 
a  report  dated  June  6,  1968,  from  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the 
Army,  together  with  accompanying  pa- 
pers and  illustrations,  on  a  review  of  the 
report  on  Oulf  Intraooastal  Waterway, 
St.  Marts  to  Tampa  Bay.  Fla..  requested 
by  resolutions  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  U.S.  Senate,  adopted  February  6, 
1940,  and  December  20.  1950. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  as  a  House  document, 
with  illustrations,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  PuUic  Worts. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


BHUS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.    METCAI7    (for   himself.   Mr. 
AmmaoN,  Mr.  Batr,  Mr.  Bxtboick, 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Chobcb,  Mr.  Hauis, 
Mr.  Hast,  Mr.  Imoittx,  Mr.   Maxs- 
nsLO,   Mr.   McO^,   Mr.   McOovsair, 
Mr.    MbMDALC,    Mr.    Momtota,    Mr. 
Moes.  Mr.  Niuoir.  and  Mr.  Pias- 
aoN) : 
8.  4060.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  c<  1854  so  aa  to  limit  the  amount 
of  deduetloaa  attillmtable  to  the  business  of 
farming  wbleh  may  bo  used  to  offset  non- 
fann  income;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  nnance. 
(See  the  remarks  at  Mr.  McTCAi.r  when  he 
introduced   ttie   above   bUl.   which   appears 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.BOLLINOS: 
8.4060.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  28,  United 
Statee  Code,  with  leapeet  to  tbe  trial  and 
review  of  dvU  rlgbta  proneertlngs  involving 
student  assignment  Issues;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  4059— INTRODUCTION  OF  BUJ.  TO 
AMEND  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  OF  1954.  RELATING  TO  DE- 
DUCTIONS FOR  CERTAIN  FARM- 
ERS 

BCr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  last 
November,  I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  2613,  to 
prevent  perscms  who  are  not  bona  flde 
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farmers  from  using  what  are  technically 
tax  losses  from  farming  to  offset  large 
amounts  of  other  Income.  On  July  17  of 
this  year,  I  announced  that  both  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  had  Just  Issued 
highly  favorable  reports  endorsing  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  S.  2613.  At  the  same 
time,  both  reports  suggested  construc- 
tive modifications  which  have  now  been 
incorporated  In  a  new  bill  which  I  am 
introducing  today,  Joined  by  15  of  my 
colleagues  as  cosponsors.  and  which  I 
now  send  to  the  desk.  Those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  Joined  with  me  In  in- 
troducing the  new  bill  are  Senators 
Anderson,  Bayh.  Burdick,  Case.  Church, 
Harris,  Hart.  Mansfield.  McOee,  Mc- 
Govxrn,  Mokdale,  Montoya.  Moss.  Nel- 
son, and  Pearson.  We  are  doing  this  now 
so  that  during  the  adjournment  period, 
farm  groups  and  others  will  have  an  <«>- 
portunlty  to  study  its  provisions  and 
prepare  themselves  for  early  hearings 
and  action  In  the  first  session  of  the  9l8t 

CcKigress. 

The  problem  which  now  exists  is  that 
liberal  tax  accounting  rules  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  ordinary  farmer  are 
being  manipulated  by  others  who  engage 
in  farming  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
losses  which  can  be  used  to  offset  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  their  nonfarm  In- 
come. This  problem  Is  spelled  out  In  de- 
toll  In  the  reports  of  both  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

1ST.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reports  on  the  original  bill, 
S.  2613.  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  f<rilows:  

Tkkasxtrt  DKPARTiirafr. 
WoMMngton,  D.C..  July  11. 19(19. 
Hon.  RtTSSKLL  B.  Long. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,   DX3. 

Dkas  Ma.  CHAiaifAN:  This  responds  to  yo\ir 
request  for  the  Treasury  Department'e  views 
on  8.  2613,  a  bill  "To  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  farming 
losses  incurred  by  persons  who  are  not  bona 
fide  farmers  may  not  be  used  to  offset  non- 
farm  income",  as  it  would  be  amended  by 
Amendment  No.  629.  I  note  that  S.  3443. 
while  diirerlng  in  many  respecta,  is  designed 
to  deal  with  the  same  subject  and  has  been 
referred  to  your  Committee. 

The  objecttve  of  8.  2613  is  to  eliminate  the 
provisions  wliich  presently  grant  high  bracket 
taxpayers  sulistantlal  tax  beneflta  from  tbe 
operation  of  certain  types  of  farms  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  These  taxpayers,  wboee  primary 
economic  activity  is  other  than  farming,  car- 
ry on  limited  farming  activities  such  as  citrus 
fanning  or  cattle  raialng.  By  electing  the  spe- 
cial farm  accounting  rulee — ^whlcb  were  de- 
veloped to  ease  tbe  bookkeeping  chores  for 
ordinary  farmers— these  high  bracket  taxpay- 
ers show  farm  "tax  losses"  which  are  not  true 
economic  loeses.  These  "tax  loeees"  are  then 
deducted  from  their  other  Income  resulting 
in  large  tax  savings.  Moreover,  theee  "tax 
loeses"  frequently  represent  the  cost  of  cre- 
ating a  farm  asset  (i.e.,  the  coat  of  raising  a 
breeding  herd)  which  will  ultimately  be  sold 
and  the  proceeds  (including  the  pwt  repre- 
senting a  recoupment  of  the  previously  de- 
ducted expenses)  taxed  only  at  lower  capital 
gains  rates.  Thus,  deductions  are  set  off 
against  ordinary  Income,  whUe  the  sale  price 
of  the  resulting  assets  repreeento  capital  gain. 
The  essence  of  the  bill  is  to  deny  high  bracket 
part-time  farmers  the  ability  to  use  the  gen- 


erous farm  tax  aocoxmting  rulee  to  reduce 
taxee  on  their  non-farm  income. 

When  a  taxpayer  purchases  and  operates 
a  farm  for  tax  purpoeee,  it  Inevitably  leads 
to  a  distortion  of  the  farm  economy.  The 
tax  beneflta  allow  an  individual  to  operate 
a  farm  at  an  economic  breakeven  or  even  a 
loes  and  still  realise  a  profit.  For  example,  for 
a  top  bracket  taxpayer,  where  a  deduction  Is 
associated  with  eventual  capital  gains  In- 
come, each  $1.00  of  deduction  means  an  im- 
mediate tax  savings  of  70  cento  te  be  offset  In 
tbe  future  by  only  26  cento  of  tax.  This  can- 
not help  but  result  in  a  distortion  of  tbe 
farm  economy,  eepedaUy  for  the  ordinary 
farmer  who  depends  on  his  farm  to  produce 
the  income  needed  to  support  him  and  his 
family. 

This  distortion  may  be  evidenced  In  varl- 
oua  ways:  For  one,  tbe  attractive  farm  tax 
beneflta  available  to  wealthy  persons  have 
caused  them  to  bid  up  the  price  of  farm  land 
beyond  that  which  would  prevail  in  a  nor- 
mal farm  economy.  Furthermore,  because  of 
the  preeent  tax  rulee.  the  ordinary  farmer 
must  compete  In  tbe  mcurket  place  wltb  these 
wealthy  farm  owners  who  may  consider  a 
farm  profit — in  the  economic  sense — unnec- 
essary for  their  purposes.  Statistics  show  a 
clear  predominance  of  farm  loasea  over  farm 
gains  among  blgh-bracket  taxpayers  with 
Income  from  other  sources. 

The  Treasury  Department  supporto  the 
objective  of  8.  2613,  but  suggeeta  certain 
modifications  in  Ita  operation.  There  Is  at- 
tached a  memorandum  which,  in  more  de- 
tail, describe  the  problem  Involved,  the  rea- 
sons for  the  Treasury's  position  and  ita  rec- 
ommended changee. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  the 
Treasury  Department  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection from  tbe  standpoint  of  the  Admin- 
istration's program  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

STAmXT  S.  SOBaCT, 

Aaaiatant  Secretary. 

Ak  Analtsis  o»  8.  2613  and  thx  Fasm  Loss 
Pbobluc 

The  objective  of  S.  2613  is  to  remove  cw- 
taln  unjustified  tax  benefito  available  to 
high  bracket  taxpayers  whose  primary  eco- 
nomic activity  Is  other  than  farming  through 
the  operation  of  cattle  and  other  farming 
activities  on  a  part-time  basis.  This  memo- 
randum descrll>e8  the  general  tax  problem 
involved;  and  then  dlsciisses  the  remedy  of- 
fered by  8.  2613.' 

The  Treasury  Department  supporta  tbe 
objectives  of  S.  2613,  but  suggeeta  certain 
modifications  in  Ite  operation. 

1.  cenxbal  backckound 

Methoda  of  acctmnting. — ^Thero  are  two 
principal  methoda  of  accounting  used  in  re- 
porting business  income  for  tax  purposes. 
In  general,  thoae  businesses  which  do  not  in- 
volve the  production  or  sale  of  merchandise 
may  use  the  cash  method.  Under  it,  income 
Is  reported  when  received  in  cash  or  Ito  equiv- 
alent, and  expenses  are  deducted  when  paid 
in  cash  or  ita  equivalent. 

On  the  other  hand.  In  businesses  where 
the  prxxiucUon  or  sale  of  merchandise  is  a 
Blgn&cant  factor.  incOTne  can  be  properly 
refiectad  only  if  the  coeta  of  tbe  merchan- 
dise are  deducted  In  the  accoimtlng  period 
In  which  the  Income  from  ita  sale  is  realized. 
This  Is  accomplished  by  recording  costa  when 
Incurred  and  sales  when  made,  and  includ- 
ing In  Inventory  those  coeta  attributable  to 
unsold  goods  on  hand  at  year's  end.  Deduc- 
tion of  tbe  coeta  Included  In  Inventcwy  must 


I  The  sponsor  of  S.  2613  has  also  offered 
Amendment  No.  629.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment Is  a  minor  technical  change  wlxich  does 
not  affect  the  substance  of  the  bill.  The 
amendment  baa  been  considered  In  this 
analysis. 


be  deferred  untU  the  goods  to  which  they 
relate  are  s<dd  and  is  not  permitted  when 
the  coeta  are  incurred.  Thus,  under  this 
method  of  accoimting,  income  from  sales  at 
inventory  and  the  costa  of  producing  or  pur- 
chasing such  Inventory  are  matebed  In  tbe 
same  accounting  period  thereby  properly  re- 
fiectlng  Income. 

Farmers,  however,  have  been  excepted  from 
these  general  rules.  Even  in  those  cases  where 
Inventories  are  a  material  factor,  they  have 
historically  been  permitted  te  use  the  cash 
accounting  method  and  ignore  their  year- 
end  inventories  of  crops,  cattle,  eto.  This  baa 
resulted  in  an  inaccurate  reflection  of  their 
annual  Income  since  expenditures  are  ftiUy 
deducted  in  the  year  Incurred,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  asseto  produced  by 
those  expenditures  (inventories)  are  not 
sold,  and  the  Income  not  reported,  untU  a 
later  year. 

Capitalization  of  costs. — Farmers  are  also 
permitted  another  liberal  tax  accounting 
rule.  In  most  businesses,  the  cost  of  con- 
structing an  asset  (Including  maintenance 
of  the  asset  prior  to  ita  being  used  in  tbe 
business)  Is  a  capital  expenditure  which  may 
not  be  deducted  as  Incurred  but  may  lie  re- 
covered only  by  depreciation  over  the  useful 
life  of  the  asset.  In  this  manner,  the  cost  of 
tbe  asset  is  matebed  with  the  Income  earned 
by  the  asset.  Farmers,  however,  have  been 
permitted  to  deduct  some  admittedly  capital 
costo  as  they  are  incurred.  For  example,  a 
citrus  grove  may  not  bear  a  commercial 
crop  until  6  or  7  years  after  it  has  been 
planted.  Yet,  the  farmer  may  elect  to  deduct 
as  Incurred  all  coste  of  raising  the  grove  to 
a  producing  state  even  though  such  expendi- 
tures are  capital  m  nature.  Similarly,  the 
capital  nature  of  expenditures  associated 
with  tbe  raising  of  livestock  held  for  breed- 
ing may  be  ignored  and  the  expenditures 
may  be  deducted  currently.  These  premature 
deductions  frequently  result  in  artificial  tax 
losses. 

The  problem. — ^Theae  Uberal  deviations 
from  good  accounting  practices  were  per- 
mitted for  farm  operation  In  order  to  spare 
the  ordinary  farmer  the  bookkeeping  chores 
associated  vrtth  inventories  and  accrual 
accounting. 

However,  many  high  bracket  taxpayers, 
whose  primary  economic  activity  is  other 
than  farming,  carry  on  limited  farming  ae- 
tlvties  such  as  citrus  farming  or  cattie  rais- 
ing. By  electing  the  special  farm  accounting 
rules  which  allow  premature  deductions, 
many  of  these  high  bracket  taxpayers 
show  farm  losses  which  are  not  true  eco- 
nomic losses.  These  "tax  losses"  are  then 
deducted  from  their  other  high  bracket  in- 
come resulting  in  large  tax  savings.  More- 
over, these  "tax  loasea"  which  arise  from 
deductions  taken  because  of  capital  coeta  or 
Inventory  costa  usually  thus  represent  an 
investment  in  farm  assets  rather  than  funds 
actually  lost.  This  investment  quite  often 
will  ultimately  be  sold  and  taxed  only  at  low 
capital  gains  rates.  Thus,  deductions  are  set 
off  against  ordinary  income,  vrhile  tbe  sale 
price  of  the  resulting  asseto  repreeento  capital 
gain.  The  gain  is  tisually  the  entire  sales 
price  since  the  full  cost  of  creating  the  asset 
has  previously  been  deducted  against  ordi- 
nary income. 

Examples. — Under  tbe  present  rules,  if  the 
taxpayer  has  chosen  not  to  capitalize  raising 
coeta  and  also  does  not  use  an  Inventory 
method  of  accounting,  he  may  deduct  aa  in- 
curred all  the  expensee  of  raising  a  breeding 
herd.  These  include  breeding  fees,  costa  of 
feed,  and  other  expenses  attributable  to  the 
growth  of  tbe  herd.  During  tbe  development 
of  the  herd,  there  is  relatively  Uttle  income 
realized  to  offset  these  openaee  with  the  re- 
sult that  "tax  losses"  are  incurred  which 
may  be  used  to  offset  the  taxpayer's  non- 
farm  Income.  When  the  herd  has  reached  Ita 
optimum  size,  a  taxpayer  seeking  the  maxi- 
mum tax  savings  vrill  seU  the  entire  herd. 
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If  he  AoM,  h«  m«y  report  the  entire  prooeede 
of  the  eale  as  c»pl  al  fUn. 

The  doUara  and  oenta  value  of  thla  tax 
treatment  can  read  ily  be  aeen  through  a  aUn- 
ple  example.  Aasu  ne  that  the  expenaea  ol 
raialng  the  herd  ar  i  •200,000.  If  the  taxpayer 
la  In  the  top  tax  hi  acket,  the  current  deduc- 
tion of  these  expen  »s  wlU  produce  •*"■«'- 
Ings  of  $140,000.  <»n  the  sale  of  the  herd, 
however,  the  entlM  salea  price.  Including  the 
taOO.OOO  repreeentlag  the  recovery  of  theee 
expenaes,  wlU  be  U  xable  only  at  the  35  per- 
cent caplUl  gains  rate.  The  capital  gains 
tax  on  $200,000  U  ►60.000;  or  less  than  half 
the  tax  savings  reAlaed  in  the  earlier  years. 
Thus  the  taxpayei  In  this  situation  would 
realize  a  $90,000  tax  proOt  from  a  transactton 
which  economically  Is  merely  a  break-even. 

m  the  typical  slluatlon.  the  taxpayer  wUl 
then  begin  the  entJ  re  cycle  again  by  starting 
a  new  breeding  he-d  which  produces  more 
leases  and  which  Is  later  sold  at  capiUl  gains 

rates. 

Similar  advantai  ee  are  avaUable  to  one 
who  develops  cltr\i  i  groves,  fruit  orchards, 
vineyards,  and  similar  venturea.  Theae  ae- 
aeta  require  several  years  to  mature:  bow- 
ever,  thVaevelopme  it  costs,  such  as  the  coato 
of  watelh,' fertilizer,  lUlUvatlon.  pruning,  and 
spraying  may  be  diducted  as  Incurred  and 
before  the  ventun  produces  any  Income. 
When  the  operatic)  i  has  reached  the  atage 
where  It  la  ready  to  begin  producing  wi  a 
profitable  basis.  th«  orchard,  grove,  or  vine- 
yard la  frequently  8<  Id  in  a  tranaacUon  which 
quallflea  for  the  lo^  er  capital  gains  tax  rates. 
Meanwhile,  the  eipenses  Incurred  In  the 
years  prior  to  the  sale  have  been  used  to 
create  "tax  loaeea"  which  have  been  <^et 
agalnat  hlgh-bracki  t  ordinary  Income  from 
other  occupations. 

Effect  of  tax  ben.  fits  on  farm  economy. 
When  a  taxpayer  p  iirchaaee  and  operatM  a 
farm  for  tax  purpoa  s.  It  leads  to  a  dlatortton 
of  the  farm  econom  f.  The  tax  benefits  allow 
an  individual  to  opsrate  a  farm  at  an  eco- 
nomic breakeven  or  iven  loes  and  still  resize 
a  profit.  For  exampl  t,  for  a  top  bracket  tax- 
payer, where  a  dedi  ctlon  la  aasocUt«l  with 
eventual  capital  gal  is  Income,  each  $1.00  of 
deduction  meana  aa  i  immediate  tax  aavlngs 
of  70  cents  to  be  off  let  in  the  future  by  only 
25  cents  of  tax.  Thl  i  cannot  help  but  result 
in  a  distortion  of  1  lie  farm  economy,  espe- 
daUy  for  the  ordln  iry  farmer  who  depends 
on  his  farm  to  prod  ice  the  income  needed  to 
support  him  and  hi  i  family. 

This  distortion  n  ay  be  evidenced  in  var- 
loxis  ways:  For  one  the  attractive  farm  tax 
beneflta  available  lo  wealthy  persons  have 
caused  them  to  bid  ip  the  price  of  farm  land 
beyond  that  which  rould  prevail  In  a  normal 
farm  economy.  Fur  hermore,  becauae  of  the 
present  tax  rules,  t  le  ordinary  fanner  must 
compete  in  the  n  arket  place  with  these 
wealthy  farm  owni  rs  who  may  consider  a 
farm  profit — In  the  economic  sense — unnec- 
essary for  their  pui>oee8. 

Scope  of  the  pro  Hem. — Statistics  show  a 
clear  predominance  of  farm  losses  over  farm 
gains  among  hlgh-b  racket  taxpayers  with  in- 
come from  other  s<  urces.  The  simplest  sta- 
tUtics  are:  In  19«,  among  taxpayers  with 
less  than  $50,000  o  adjusted  gross  Income, 
total  farm  profits  were  $5.1  billion  and  total 
farm  losses  were  $1.' '  billion;  about  a  flve-to- 
two  ratio  of  pro/If  i  to  losses.  Among  tax- 
payers with  adjustid  gross  Income  between 
$50,000  and  $500,00^1.  profits  and  losses  were 
In  an  approximate  one-to-one  ratio.  How- 
ever, among  taxpajers  with  adjusted  gross 
income  over  $500.0(i),  total  farm  profits  were 
$2  million  and  total  farm  losses  were  $14 
million,  a  more  thin  seven-to-one  ratio  in 
the  other  direction-  -that  is.  Josses  to  profits. 

Conclusion. — The  le  data  demonstrate  the 
scope  and  seriousness  of  the  problem.  The 
fact  Is  that  our  tax  laws  have  spawned  arti- 
ficial tax  profits  an  1  have  distorted  the  farm 
economy.  S.  2613  is  one  avenue  to  a  solution 
to  this  problem.  1  be  Treasury  Department 
supports  Its  object  ves  and  the  general  ap- 


proach It  takes.  The  bUl  doe*,  however,  pre- 
sent certain  operational  problems  discussed 
below.  Where  appropriate,  we  have  suggested 
an  alternative  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 

3.  AN  AN ALTSIS  Or  S.  3S1  3 

The  essence  of  the  bill  is  to  deny  wealthy 
part-time  farmers  the  ability  to  use  the  gen- 
erous farm  accounting  rules  to  reduce  taxes 
on  their  non-farm  Income.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  bill  would  add' a  new  section  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  which,  m  the  case  of 
taxpayers  who  are  not  "bona  fide  farmers"  • 
as  defined  In  the  bill,  would  disallow  as  an 
offset  to  other  Income  In  any  taxable  year, 
the  excess  of  all  deductions  attributable  to 
the  business  of  farming  over  the  aggregate 
gross  Income  derived  from  the  business  of 
farming  in  that  year. 

A  bona  fide  farmer  is  defined  as  an  In- 
dividual (A)  whose  principal  business  activi- 
ty is  the  carrying  on  of  farming  operations 
or  (B)  who  Is  engaged  in  the  business  of 
farming  as  the  principal  source  of  bis  liveli- 
hood or  (C)  who  Is  the  spouse  of  an  Indi- 
vidual who  falls  under  (A)  or  (B) .  A  corpora- 
tion would  be  considered  a  bona  fide  farmer 
if  80  percent  or  more  of  its  stock  were  owned 
by  individuals  who  are  also  bona  fide  farmers. 

Definitional  problems. — The  bill  thus 
would  limit  the  tax  benefits  of  farm  losses 
to  a  defined  group.  In  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's opinion,  this  approach  will  lead  to 
administrative  difficulty  because  the  mean- 
ings of  the  defining  phrases  such  as  "prin- 
cipal business  activity"  and  "principal 
source  of  livelihood"  are  not  susceptible  of 
precise  definition,  and  therefore,  will  inevit- 
ably lead  to  much  controversy  and  perhaps 
litigation. 

As  an  alternative,  we  suggest  placing  a 
celling  on  the  amount  of  nonfarm  income 
which  could  be  offset  by  farm  looses  In  any 
one  year.  If  there  were  excess  farm  loeaea, 
they  cotild  be  carried  backward  and  forward 
to  offset  farm  income,  but  no  other  income, 
of  other  years.  If  part  of  a  taxpayer's  In- 
come for  a  year  consists  of  capital  gains,  his 
carryover  of  excess  farm  deductions  would 
be  reduced  by  the  excluded  half  of  his  ct4>l- 
tal  gains  Income.  No  matter  what  the  source 
of  the  nonfarm  Income,  excess  farm  deduc- 
tions arising  from  the  special  farm  tax  ac- 
counting rules  would  not  be  permitted  to 
offset  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ordinary 
farmer  incurring  a  loss  would  be  protected 
under  this  approach  in  two  ways:  First,  by 
allowing  a  limited  deduction  for  farm  losses, 
an  ordinary  farmer  who  must  take  part  time 
or  seasonal  employment  to  supplement  his 
income  in  a  poor  year  In  his  farm  operations 
would  not  be  deprived  of  his  farm  loss  de- 
ductions. Second,  the  carryover  and  carry- 
back provisions  would  be  available  to  absorb 
large  one-time  losses.  In  other  words,  the 
provision  would.  In  operation,  only  affect 
taxpayers  with  relatively  large  amounts  of 
non-farm  Income,  that  Is,  Individuals  who 
do  not  have  to  depend  on  their  farm  income 
for  their  livelihood. 

Corporate  farms. — In  his  floor  statement 
Senator  Metcalf ,  the  bill's  author,  noted  that 
corporations  were  moving  into  farming  at  an 
increasing  rate.  While  he  was  disturbed  by 
this  trend,  he  did  not  propose  to  prohibit 
corporate  farming  In  this  bill.  Instead,  the 
purpose  was  to  "eliminate  the  possibility  of 
corporations  getting  Federal  tax  rewards  for 
engaging  in  lose  operations  in  the  farming 
field."  The  bill  would  achieve  this  goal  by 


» Taxpayers  who  were  not  bona  fide  farmers 
when  a  farming  enterprise  was  acquired  but 
who  became  bona  fide  farmers  by  the  end 
of  the  second  taxable  year  following  the  year 
of  acquisition  would  qualify  as  such  from 
the  time  of  acquisition.  There  are  also  ex- 
ceptions for  a  farming  enterprise  acquired 
from  a  decedent,  acquired  by  foreclosure,  or 
acquired  in  the  ordinary  course  of  carrying 
on  the  trade  or  business  of  buying  or  sell- 
ing real  property. 


denying  corpo^Jlons  the  right  to  offset  non- 
farm  Income  with  farm  losses  unless  80  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  corporation's  stock  Is 
held  by  bona  fide  fanners.  Conckxssional 
RBCoao,  volume  113.  part  28,  page  30702. 

The  Treasury  Department  defers  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  queeUon 
Of  the  desirability  of  corporate  farming. 
However,  whatever  the  decision  on  that  mat- 
ter, the  corporate  provisions  in  the  bill  do 
not  appear  to  represent  an  effective  approach 
to  the  Issue.  On  the  one  band  they  would 
deny  the  tax  benefits  of  a  farm  loes  on  the 
basis  of  the  make-up  of  the  shareholders 
and  not  the  nature  of  the  corporation's 
activities.  Thus,  the  farm  loss  abuse  would 
still  be  avaUable  to  a  limited  group  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  able  to  arrange  their  farm- 
ing and  non-farming  business  so  as  to  qual- 
ify as  "farmers"  based  on  their  non- 
corporate activities  although  they  would  not 
be  based  on  both  their  corporate  and  non- 
corporate activities.  For  example,  if  a  tax- 
payer has  two  farming  operations,  but  is 
primarily  engaged  in  a  non-farming  busl- 
nees.  he  would  not  be  entitled  to  deduct  any 
farm  losses  (or,  under  the  Treasury'  alterna- 
tives, only  a  limited  amount).  However,  by 
transferring  his  non-farm  business  and  one 
farm  operation  to  a  corporation  and  retain- 
ing the  other  farm  business,  he  would  qual- 
ify as  a  farmer  since  his  only  remaining 
business  activity  is  farming.  As  a  result,  his 
corporation  would  be  excused  from  the 
farm  loss  limitations.  This  result  seems 
clearly  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  the 
bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  a  discouragement  to 
corporate  farming,  the  provisions  would 
affect  only  loss  operations  and  not  profitable 
ones,  which  likewise  seems  somewhat  incon- 
sistent. Thus,  it  does  not  am>ear  that  a  pro- 
posal concerning  "tax  losses"  Is  an  appro- 
priate vehicle  for  dealing  with  the  general 
Issues  of  corporate  farming.  It  Is  therefore 
suggested  that,  in  lieu  of  the  corporate  rules 
In  the  bill,  corporations  be  covered  In  the 
same  manner  as  Individual  farmers  and  farms 
run  by  a  partnership. 

Capital  gains. — Under  the  bill,  a  taxpayer 
would  be  permitted  to  measure  the  amount 
of  his  allowable  farm  expense  deductions  for 
a  taxable  year  by  the  full  amount  of  any 
long-term  capital  gains  for  that  year  arising 
from  sales  of  farm  assets  although,  in  fact. 
he  receives  a  deduction  equal  to  50  percent 
of  these  gains  in  computing  his  Income  sub- 
ject to  tax.  Thus,  in  this  situation,  the  tax- 
fwyer  will  In  effect  receive  a  double  deduction 
against  his  capital  gain  farm  Income.  This 
is  an  Important  problem  because  of  the  spe- 
cial capital  grain  treatnient  allowed  on  the 
sale  of  fann  assets  such  as  draft  and  breed- 
ing livestock,  and  citrus  groves.  This  problem 
could  be  solved  by  providing  for  an  adjust- 
ment that  would  limit  the  measure  of  allow- 
able farm  deductions  to  the  taxable  one-half 
of  capital  gains. 

Special  treatment  for  certain  losses  and 
expenses. — On  the  other  hand.  It  wotild  seem 
appropriate  to  except  some  kinds  of  farm 
expenses  from  the  disallowance  provisions. 
One  category  of  farm  expenses  would  Include 
taxes  and  Interest  which  are  generally  de- 
ductible whether  or  not  they  are  attributable 
to  an  income  producing  activity.  A  second 
category  would  Include  casualty  and  aban- 
donment losses  and  expenses  and  losses  aris- 
ing from  drought.  These  events  are  generally 
not  in  the  taxpayer's  control  and  disallow- 
ance of  the  loss  or  expense  could  create  an 
undue  hardablp  to  the  taxpayer  since  they 
may  be  catastrophic.  These  same  expenses 
and  losses  are  now  excluded  from  the  opera- 
tion of  section  270  which  excludes  losses  in 
connection  with  a  hobby  operation. 

Scope  of  the  bl«.— As  noted  at  the  outset, 
the  farm  loes  problems  at  which  the  bill  is 
aimed  arise  from  the  use  of  accounting 
methods  which  do  not  properly  match  income 
and  expenses,  such  as  the  failure  to  use  an 
Inventory  method  where  goods  on  hand  at 
year   end   are   a  significant   factor.   Oonse- 
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quentty,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason 
to  subject  a  taxpayer  who  adopts  a  proper 
method  of  accounting  and  capitalizes  ex- 
penses to  the  restrictive  rules  of  this  bill. 
There  U,  In  fact,  a  positive  advantage  In  en- 
oouraglng  the  adoption  of  sound  accounting 
practices.  Therefore,  we  recommend  that  the 
scope  of  this  bUl  be  limited  to  those  tax- 
payera  who.  with  respect  to  their  farming 
operations,  do  not  elect  to  use  inventories 
and  to  capitalize  all  expenditures  which 
•hould  be  capitalised  under  generaUy  recog- 
nized tax  accounting  principles. 

»  •  •  •  • 

As  mdlcated,  these  are  not  changes  that 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  blU.  We  thoroughly 
agree  with  its  objective  and  general  approach. 
Our  suggestions  are  generaUy  to  Improve  Its 
efficiency. 

DXPAITMENT  or   AOXXCtTLTUBX, 

Orricx  OF  thx  Sxcbxtart, 
Washington,  D.C..  July  S,  19€8. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

DxAB  Me.  Chaoiman:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  request  of  November  2,  1967,  for  a  re- 
port on  S.  2613,  a  bill  "To  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  farm- 
ing losses  incurred  by  persons  who  are  not 
qualified  farmers  may  not  be  used  to  offset 
nonfarm  income;"  to  your  request  of  Febru- 
ary 19,  1968,  for  a  report  on  Amendment  No. 
529,  a  technical  amendment  to  S.  2613;  to 
your  request  of  May  9.  1968,  for  a  report  on 
S.  3443;  and  to  your  request  of  June  20,  1968, 
for  a  report  on  Amendment  853  to  S.  3443.  8. 
3443  has  purposes  similar  to  S.  2613  but  dif- 
fers in  some  of  the  details. 

These  bills  are  designed  to  capture  some 
of  the  taxes  avoided  by  some  individuals  with 
sizeable  income  from  sources  other  than  ag- 
riculture, who  operate  farm  enterprises  at  a 
loss  and  deduct  farm  losses  from  their  income 
from  other  sources.  It  would  accomplish  this 
objective  by  providing  that  taxpayers  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  farming,  but  who  did 
not  have  farming  as  their  principal  busi- 
ness activity  as  defined  in  the  law,  could 
deduct  farm  expenses  only  to  the  extent  of 
their  gross  farm  income. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  certainly 
In  agreement  with  the  objectives  of  these 
bllU.  We  believe  that  there  are  serious  prob- 
lems in  the  area  of  the  tax  treatment  of 
farm  Income,  and  that  these  problems  can  be 
remedied.  However,  we  f  e-1  that  certain  mod- 
ifications in  these  bills  would  help  to  achieve 
their  objectives  more  effectively,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  minimize  other  potential 
problems. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  problem  under 
these  bills  would  be  the  effect  on  low-income 
farmers.  Many  of  these  farmers  also  hold 
nonfarm  Jobs,  and  off-farm  Income  is  often 
their  most  Important  source  of  livelihood. 
Under  the  proposed  legislation.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  these  farmers  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  offset  farm  losses  against  income 
from  their  nonfarm  Jobs  In  years  In  which 
they  lost  money  on  the  farm.  Such  a  provi- 
sion would  have  serious  effects  on  present 
efforts  to  ameliorate  rural  poverty. 

We  believe  the  objectives  of  this  bill  could 
be  accomplished  more  effectively  If  certain 
modifications  were  made.  We  recommend 
placing  a  reasonable  celling  on  the  amount 
of  nonfarm  Income  which  could  be  offset  by 
farm  losses  in  any  one  year.  If  there  were 
excess  farm  losses,  they  could  be  carried 
backward  and  forward  to  offset  farm  income, 
but  no  other  income,  of  other  years.  Thus,  no 
matter  what  the  source  of  the  nonfarm  In- 
come, excess  farm  deductions  arising  from 
the  special  farm  tax  accounting  rules  would 
not  be  permitted  to  offset  it.  The  ordinary 
fanner  incurring  a  loss  would  be  protected 
under  this  approach  in  two  ways:  First,  by 
allowing  a  limited  deduction  for  farm  losses. 


an  ordinary  farmer  who  must  take  part-time 
OT  seasonal  employment  to  supplement  his 
Income  would  not  be  deprived  of  hU  farm 
loss  deductions.  Second,  the  carryover  and 
carryback  provisions  would  be  available  to 
absorb  large  one-time  losses.  In  other  words, 
the  provisions  would,  in  operation,  affect  only 
taxpayers  with  relatively  large  amounts  of 
nonfarm  Income,  that  U,  IndlvlduaU  who  do 
not  have  to  depend  on  their  farm  Income  for 
an  adequate  living  standard. 

It  would  seem  appropriate,  however,  to  ex- 
clude from  the  definition  of  farm  losses  some 
kinds  of  farm  expenses.  One  group  of  such 
expenses  would  Include  taxes  and  Interest, 
which  are  generally  deductible  whether  or 
not  they  are  attributable  to  an  Income-pro- 
ducing activity.  A  second  group  would  in- 
clude casualty  and  abandonment  losses  and 
expenses  and  losses  arising  from  drought. 
These  events  are  generally  not  in  the  tax- 
payer's control  and  disallowance  of  the  loes 
or  expense  could  create  an  undue  hardship 
for  the  taxpayer.  These  same  losses  and  ex- 
penses are  now  excluded  from  the  operation 
of  Section  270,  which  excludes  losses  in  con- 
nection with  a  hobby  operation. 

The  special  position  of  farm  losses  for  tax 
purposes  which  this  bill  Is  designed  to  change 
arise  from  the  use  of  cash  accounting  proce- 
dures by  Individuals  and  corporations  with 
large  incomes  from  nonfarm  sources  who  also 
engage  in  farming.  The  cash  accounting 
method  does  not  properly  match  income  and 
expenses  for  these  firms  and  individuals.  For 
example,  the  failure  to  use  an  Inventory 
method  where  goods  on  hand  at  a  year's  end 
are  of  considerable  value  can  significantly 
overstate  losses.  However,  the  present  farm 
tax  advantages  do  not  apply  to  a  taxpayer 
who  adopts  an  accrual  method  of  accounting 
and  capitalizes  expenses.  Therefore,  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  scope  of  this  bill  be  limited 
to  those  taxpayers  who  elect  to  use  the  cash 
accounting  procedures. 

This  Department  Is  now  studying  the 
problem  of  corporation  activity  in  agricul- 
ture, with  the  objective  of  obtaining  better 
information  on  both  its  extent  and  its  prob- 
able effects.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  wait  for  the  completion  of 
this  study  to  recommend  modifications  In 
the  tax  treatment  of  corporations  engaged 
in  farming.  Simple  equity  would  seem  to  us 
to  dictate  that  corporations  be  covered  under 
this  proposed  legislation  in  the  same  manner 
as  are  individual  farmers  and  farms  run  by 
a  partnership.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to 
open  up  new  possibilities  for  tax  avoidance 
through  changes  in  legal  form  of  organiza- 
tion, and  raise  the  danger  of  attendant  prob- 
lems of  distortions  In  our  economic  organi- 
zation due  solely  to  attempts  to  claim  tax 
advantages. 

This  Department  Is  Informed  that  the 
Treasury  Department  Is  making  similar  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  changes  in 
the  language  of  S.  2613.  We  strongly  urge 
passage  of  legislation  which  eliminates  ex- 
isting "farm  tax  havens"  for  Individuals  and 
corporations  with  substantial  nonfarm 
Incomes. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there   is   no   objection   to    the    presentation 
of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Obvillx  Ij.  Fkeemak, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
which  is  now  being  Introduced  permits 
farm  losses  to  be  offset  in  full  against 
nonfarm  income  up  to  $15,000  for  those 
whose  nonfarm  income  does  not  exceed 
that  amount.  This  means  that  persons 
not  only  engaged  in  farming  but  also 
employed,  perhaps  on  a  part-time  basis 
in  a  neighboring  town,  will  be  entirely 
unaffected  by  the  limitation  I  have  pro- 
vided in  this  bill. 


For  those  with  nonfarm  income  in  ex- 
cess of  $15,000.  the  amount  against  which 
the  farm  losses  may  be  offset  is  reduced 
dollar  for  dollar  for  income  above  $15,000. 
In  other  words,  those  with  nonfarm  In- 
come of  $30,000  or  more  cannot  general- 
ly offset  farm  losses  against  their  non- 
farm  income. 

There  is  an  important  exception  to 
this  rule,  however.  The  bill  in  no  event 
prevents  the  deduction  of  farm  losses  to 
the  extent  they  relate  to  taxes,  interest, 
casualty  losses,  losses  from  drought,  and 
losses  from  the  sale  of  farm  property. 
An  exception  is  made  for  these  deduc- 
tions since  they  are  in  general  de- 
ductions which  would  be  allowed  to  any- 
one holding  property  without  regard  to 
whether  it  was  being  used  in  farming  or 
because  they  represent  deductions  which 
are  clearly  beyond  the  control  of  the 
farmer;  such  as,  losses  from  casualties 
and  drought. 

Even  if  farm  losses  should  be  denied 
imder  the  provisions  I  have  explained  up 
to  this  point,  they  still  will  be  avaUable 
as  offsets  against  farm  income  for  the 
prior  3  years  and  the  subsequent  5  years. 
In  this  case,  however,  they  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  income  from  farming  in  these 
other  years. 

Still  one  more  feature  of  the  bill  re- 
mains to  be  discussed.  The  limitation  on 
the  deduction  of  farm  losses  is  not  to 
apply  to  the  taxpayer  who  is  willing  to 
follow  with  respect  to  his  farming  in- 
come, accoimtlng  rules  which  apply  gen- 
erally to  other  taxpayers;  that  is,  using 
inventories  in  determining  taxable  in- 
come and  treating  as  capital  items — but 
subject  to  depreciation  in  most  cases- 
all  expenditures  which  are  properly 
treated  as  capital  items  rather  than 
treating  them  as  expenses  fully  deduc- 
tible in  the  current  year. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  this  pro- 
vision merely  provides  an  opportunity 
for  those  who  would  otherwise  distort 
the  farm  economy  to  follow  instead  regu- 
larly established,  generally  applicable  ac- 
coimting  rules.  No  incentive  to  shift  to 
an  accrual  accoimtlng  system  is  provided 
by  this  bill  for  anyone  who  derives  his 
income  largely  from  farming,  or  even 
from  nonfarm  Income  If  It  does  not  ex- 
ceed $15,000  a  year.  It  is  fully  recognized 
that  bona  fide  farmers  have  good  rea- 
sons for  not  always  following  accrual 
accounting  methods  and  there  is  no  in- 
tent here,  directly  or  implied,  to  make  a 
change  in  this  respect. 

The  dollar  figure  as  to  the  exact 
amount  of  nonfarm  income  against 
which  farm  income  may  be  offset  repre- 
sents an  analysis  of  available  statistics 
as  well  as  discussion  generated  by  the 
introduction  of  the  original  bUl.  Sub- 
stantially aU  the  rest  of  the  provisions 
of  the  new  bill,  however,  represent  sug- 
gestions contained  in  the  reports  of  the 
Treasury  and  Agriculture  Departments 
issued  in  July  of  this  year. 

As  I  have  indicated  in  previous  state- 
ments, beginning  with  the  introduction 
of  the  earlier  bill,  this  use  of  farming 
losses  to  offset  other  income  is  an  ever- 
increasing  problem  in  large  part  because 
this  is  creating  a  new  breed  of  persori, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  "tax  fanners," 
who  are  more  interested  in  farming  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  than  they  are  the 
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land,  and  who  ar » making  It  Inereailngly 
dllBcult  for  bona  fide  farmers  to  earn  a 
fair  and  adequat »  rate  of  return  on  their 
effort  and  investi  lent. 

The  intent  of  »th  the  earlier  bill  and 
the  one  introduo  id  today  is  to  eliminate 
the  provlsionB  cf  the  tax  laws  which 
presently  grant  ilgh-bracket  taxpajrers 
substantial  tax  b  eneflts  from  the  opera- 
tion—usually ind  IrecUy— of  limited  types 
of  farm  operatto  u  on  a  part-time  bads. 
The  principal  eo  inomlc  activity  of  these 
taxpayers  is  oth(  r  than  farming— often 
running  a  brokei  age  firm,  law  business, 
practicing  medic  ne  or  deriving  income 
larger  from  the  stage  or  motion  picture 
productions.  By  etectlng  the  special  fann 
accounting  rules  Which,  as  the  Treasury 
Department  has  kndlcated,  were  devel- 
oped to  ease  the  Kx>klceeplng  chores  for 
ordinary  farmer ;,  these  high-bracket 
taxpayers  show  fi  irm  "tax  losses"  which 
are  not  true  ecoromic  losses.  These  tax 
losses* are  then  deducted  against  their 
other -income  wlh  resulting  large  tax 
savings. 

In  addition,  the  le  tax  losses  frequently 
represent  the  coits  of  creating  a  fann 


asset — such  as 
breeding  herd  of 


(lie  cost  of  raising  a 
attle— which  wUl  ulti- 


mately be  sold  an(  1  the  proceeds  taxed  at 


capital  gains  rate 


not  in  excess  of  25  per- 


1ET  FARM  LOSS.  NUMBER  OF  RETURNS  AND  AVERAGE  NET  FARM  LOSS,  BY  AGI  CLASS.  TAXABLE  RETURNS.  19(4. 1965,  AND  19C6 


AGI  cl«UM  [tbouunds) 


JO  to  $5 

SStotlO 

llOtoHS 

$15  to  $20 

|20to$50 

potonoo 

»00lo$S00>... 
^  to  $1.000.. 
$1,000  and  oMr. 


■Grwitr  dttail  tvailabte  I  ir  1966 


cent.  As  a  result,  deductions  are  offset 
against  ordinary  Income,  currently  sav- 
ing as  much  as  77  cents  on  a  dollar,  while 
the  rdated  Income  may  eventually  be 
taxed  at  25  cents  on  the  dollar  or  less. 

While  I  am,  of  course,  concerned  with 
the  tax  equity  problem  here — ^namely, 
the  problem  wherein  high-bracket  tax- 
payers are  able  to  avoid  paying  their  fair 
share  of  the  tax  burden  by  using  farm 
losses  to  offset  or  eliminate  other  In- 
come— of  still  greater  importance  is  the 
fact  that  the  influx  of  these  "tax  farm- 
ers" is  squeezing  small  and  other  bona 
flde  farmers  out  of  fanning  operations. 
These  tax  farmers  bid  up  prices  of  land 
and  other  farm  assets  through  the  use  of 
their  very  considerable  financial  re- 
sources. An  example  of  this  process  is 
the  effect  of  prices  of  breeding  stock  and 
of  the  increasing  popularity  of  devices 
such  as  "rent-a-cow."  High-income  "tax 
farmers"  are  able  to  pay  these  prices 
because  they  make  their  profit  from  the 
farm  loss  deductions,  not  from  the  eco- 
nomic return  on  farming  as  such. 

It  is  ironic  that  tax  provisions  primar- 
ily developed  for  the  benefit  of  bona  fide 
fanners  have,  in  fact,  been  misused  by 
others  so  that  they,  in  reality,  have  in- 
jured the  bona  flde  farmer  by  the  move- 


ment of  the  "tax  farmers"  into  farming 
operations  with  the  resultant  bidding  up 
of  farm  asset  prices.  Certainly  this  was 
not  intended  by  the  Congress. 

In  summary.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  principal  effect  of  this  bill  will 
be  to  remove  the  inflation  in  farm  asset 
prices  which  arises  from  the  encourage- 
ment which  our  tax  laws  give  others 
than  farmers  to  engage  in  q)eclalized 
types  of  farming  operations.  The  effect 
of  this  bill  should  be  to  restore  a  more 
normal  relationship  between  farm  prop- 
erty values  and  Income  to  be  derived 
from  farming.  This  should  also  have  the 
substantial,  but  side  effect  of  substan- 
tially increasing  the  equity  of  our  tax 
laws. 

On  April  25.  1968.  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  a  table  showing  how,  in  general, 
farm  losses  Increase  as  the  size  of  non- 
fann  Income  increases.  If  It  were  not 
for  the  presence  of  these  "tax  farmers" 
In  the  statistics,  one  would  almost  think 
that  the  larger  one's  nonfarm  income, 
the  greater  one's  inefllciency  in  farming. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  be  printed  in  the 
Rkou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  foUows: 


1964 


1965 


19E6 


Number  of 
returns 


Nit  Ion 
(thousands) 


Avtraiilon 


Numbtr  o( 
rtturni 


Not  lot* 
(thousands) 


Avirattlon 


Nambor  ol 
rtturns 


Not  loss 
(thouunds) 


Avoraie  loss 


222,910 

314.346 

70.351 

17.969 

29.394 

6.965 

2,546 

145 

76 


$236,049 

340,967 

112,499 

46,817 

152.693 

63.526 

53.608 

5.295 

4.500 


$1.0S9 

1.064 

1.599 

2.717 

5.195 

9.254 

21.056 

36.517 

59.211 


197.762 

319.741 

79.564 

23.843 

30.380 

7.424 

2.874 

170 

103 


$203,526 

334.943 

123.177 

60,292 

133,187 

76,852 

54,872 

6,625 

7,630 


$1,029 

1,048 

1.548 

2.529 

4.384 

10.352 

19.093 

38.971 

74.078 


171.410 

324.312 

104,509 

31.667 

36.861 

8.863 

■3.241 

193 

88 


$167,024 

349.196 

142.655 

35. 370 

154.263 

76.402 

•60.789 

7.566 

3,555 


$974 
1.077 
1.365 
2.380 

4.  Its 

8,620 

■18.756 

39.202 

40.398 


AGIclatMs(tki 

wsands) 

NWRMf  of 

fftarm 

Not  loss 
(thousands) 

AMrait 
lou 

$100  fo  $200 

2.gO 

$36,202 
24:487 

$15. 4a 

$200  to  $500 

27.483 

Mr.  liiETCALFJ  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  imanimous  co  tsent  that  the  new  bill 
be  printed  In  the  :  Ixcord. 

The  PRESIDE]  IT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  tmd,  wit  lout  objection,  the  bill 
1  the  Rbcosd. 

The  bill  (S.  40  >9)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Qode  of  1954  ao  as  to 
of  deductions  attrib- 
utable to  the  buskiess  of  farming  which 
may  be  used  to  offset  nonfarm  Income, 
introduced  by  Mr  MxrcALr  (for  himself 
and  other  Senate  "s) .  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Flnanre.  and  Ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rxfou),  as  foUows: 

4059 
Be  it  eruicted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  o/ 


Representatives    of 


America  in  Congreis  assembled.  That,  part 


IX  of  subchapter  I 


t«mal  Revenue  C(  de  of  1954   (relating  to 


itema  not  deductlb 
at  the  end  tbereo: 
tlon: 


e)  la  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  aec- 


the    United    States    of 


of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 


"S«c.  377.  Limitation  on  deductlona  attrib- 
utable to  farming. 

"(a)  OmBtai.  Ruls. — In  the  caae  of  a  tax- 
payer engaged  In  the  bualneaa  of  farming, 
the  deductlona  attributable  to  such  budnen 
which,  but  for  this  section,  would  be  allow- 
able under  tbU  chapter  for  the  taxable  year 
BhaU  not  exceed  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  adjusted  farm  groaa  Income  for 
the  taxable  year,  and 

"(2)  the  higher  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  special  deductions 
(as  defined  In  subsection  (c)(3))  aUowable 
for  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  In  the  caae  of  a  taxpayer  other  than 
an  electing  small  business  corporation  (as 
defined  In  section  1371).  $15,000  ($7,500  In 
the  caae  of  a  married  Individual  filing  a  sepa- 
rate retiim).  reduced  by  the  amount  by 
which  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income 
(taxable  Income  In  the  case  of  a  corporation) 
for  the  taxable  year  attributable  to  all 
sources  other  than  the  business  of  farming 
(determined  before  the  application  of  this 
section)  exceeds  $15,000  ($7,600  in  the  caae 
Of  a  married  Individual  filing  a  separate 
return). 

"(b)  EXCEPTIOK. — 

"(1)  Taxpateks  xjsimo  cnTAiif  Accouimifo 


auLxs. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  a 
taxpayer  who  has  filed  a  statement,  which  Is 
effective  for  the  taxable  year,  that — 

"(A)  he  la  using,  and  will  use.  a  method  of 
accounting  In  computing  taxable  income 
from  the  business  of  farming  which  uses  In- 
ventories In  determining  Income  and  deduc- 
tions for  the  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  he  is  charging,  and  wUl  charge,  to 
capital  account  all  expenditures  paid  or  in- 
curred In  the  business  of  farming  which  are 
properly  chargeable  to  capital  account  (in- 
cluding such  expenditures  which  the  tax- 
payer may,  under  this  chapter  or  regulation* 
prescribed  thereunder,  otherwise  treat  or 
elect  to  treat  as  expenditures  which  are  not 
chargeable  to  ci4>ital  account). 

"(2)     TlMX,    MANNEX,    AND    EFFECT   OF   STATE- 

icxMT. — A  Statement  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for 
any  taxable  year  shaU  be  filed  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  law  (Including  extensions 
thereof)  for  filing  the  return  for  such  tax- 
able year,  and  shall  be  made  and  filed  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
prescribe  by  regulations.  Such  statement 
shall  be  binding  on  the  taxpayer,  and  be  ef- 
fective, for  such  taxable  year  and  for  all  sub- 
sequent taxable  years  and  may  not  be  revoked 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate. 
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"(3)  Chakok  of  kxthod  of  accovntino 
RC.— If ,  in  connection  with  a  statement  tm- 
der  paragraph  (1).  a  taxpayer  changes  hU 
method  of  aoco\intlng  in  computing  taxable 
Income  or  changes  a  method  of  treating  ex- 
pendltiires  chacjgeable  to  capital  account, 
such  change  shall  be  treated  as  having  been 
made  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  or 
hla  delegate  and.  In  the  case  of  a  change  In 
method  of  accounting,  shall  be  treated  as  a 
change  not  initiated  by  the  taxpayer. 

"(c)  DBmnnoNS  AND  Srcial  Rtjus. — ^Por 
purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  AojOTTSD  FAXM  oaoos  zNCOMx. — The 
tenn  'adjusted  farm  gross  Income'  means, 
with  rem>ect  to  any  taxable  year,  the  gross 
ineooM  derived  from  the  business  of  farm- 
ing for  BU<A  taxable  year  (including  recog- 
nised gains  derived  from  sales,  exchanges,  or 
involxintary  conversions  of  farm  property). 
reduced,  in  the  caae  of  a  taxpayer  other  than 
a  corporation,  by  an  amount  equal  to  50 
percent  of  the  lower  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which  the 
recognized  gains  on  sales,  exchanges,  or  In- 
voluntary conversions  of  farm  property 
Which  under  section  1231(a)  are  treated  as 
gains  from  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital  as- 
sets held  for  more  than  six  months  exceed  the 
recognized  losses  on  sales,  exchangee,  or  In- 
voluntary conversions  of  farm  property 
Which  under  section  1231(a)  are  treated  as 
losses  from  sales  or  exchanges  of  c^tal  as- 
sets held  for  more  than  six  months,  or 

"(B)  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  the 
recognized  gains  described  in  section  1231 
(a)  exceed  the  recognized  losses  described 
In  such  section. 

"(2)  N«T  FABic  DTCOMK. — The  term  'net 
farm  Incrane'  means,  with  respect  to  any 
taxable  year,  the  gross  Income  derived  from 
the  biislness  of  farming  for  such  taxable 
year,  reduced  by  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  deductions  allowable  under  this 
chapter  (otlier  than  by  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section)  for  such  taxable  year  which 
are  attributable  to  such  business,  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than 
a  oorpormtion.  an  amount  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  amount  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1),  which- 
ever Is  lower. 

"(3)  Spbciai.  DBDUcnoNS. — ^The  term  'spe- 
cial deductions'  means  the  deductions  allow- 
aUe  under  this  obimtter  which  are  paid  or 
tneuned  In  the  business  of  farmlzig  and 
which  are  attributable  to — 

"(A)  taxes. 

"(B)  interest. 

"(C)  the  abandonment  or  theft  of  farm 
propwty.  or  losses  of  farm  property  arising 
from  fire,  storm,  or  other  casualty, 

"(D)  losses  and  expenses  directly  attrib- 
utable to  drought,  and 

"(E)  reoognlaed  losses  from  sales,  ex- 
changee, and  Invtduntary  conversions  of  farm 
property. 

"(4)  Pabm  PtOFDTT.— The  term  'farm 
property'  meana  property  which  Is  used  In 
the  buslneas  of  fanning  and  which  Is  prop- 
erty used  In  the  trade  or  business  within 
the  meaning  of  paragraph  (1),  (3),  or  (4) 
of  section  1281  (b)  (determined  without  re- 
gard to  the  period  for  which  held) . 

"(5)    DBAIXOWXD    FAXM    OPBUTnfO    LOSS. 

The  term  'dlsaUowed  farm  operating  loss' 
means,  with  req;>ect  to  any  taxable  year,  the 
amount  dlaallowed  as  deductions  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  taxable  year,  reduced. 
In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  cor- 
poration, by  an  amount  equal  to  60  percent 
of  the  amount  described  In  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1),  whichever  Is 
lower. 

"(6)  Buamasa  or  rAaicmo.— A  taqwyer 
shaU  be  treated  as  engaged  in  the  business 
of  farming  for  any  taxable  year  if — 

"(A)  any  deduction  is  aUowable  under  sec- 
tion 162  or  187  for  any  expense  paid  or  in- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  farm- 
ing, or  with  respect  to  any  farm  property 
held  by  the  taxpayer,  or 


"(B)  any  deduction  would  (but  for  this 
pangrapb)  otherwise  be  allowable  to  the 
taxpayer  \mder  section  212  or  167  for  any 
expense  paid  or  Incurred  with  respect  to 
farming,  or  with  respect  to  property  held 
for  the  production  of  Income  which  Is  used 
m  farming. 

For   piurposes    of   this    paragraph,    farming 
does  not  include  the  raising  of  tlml>er. 

"(7)  Two  oa  icoax  BUBUfEssES. — If  a  tax- 
payer is  engaged  in  two  or  more  businesses 
of  farming,  such  businesses  shall  be  treated 
as  a  single  business. 

"(8)  PAarmssHiPS. — A  business  of  farming 
carried  on  by  a  partnership  shaU  be  treated 
as  carried  on  by  the  members  of  such  part- 
nership In  propcntlon  to  their  interest  In 
such  partnership.  To  the  extent  that  Income 
and  deductions  attributable  to  a  bxislness  of 
farming  are  treated  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence as  income  and  deductions  of  members 
of  a  partnership,  such  Income  and  deduc- 
tions shall,  for  purposes  of  this  chapter,  not 
l>e  taken  Into  account  by  the  partnership. 

"(d)  Cabbtback  and  CAaxTovsa  of  Dxs- 
AUAWXD  FAaac  OPBEATXNa  Losses. — 

"(1)  iH  cxmotAL. — The  disallowed  farm 
operating  loss  for  any  taxable  year  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'loss  year')  shall  be — 

"(A)  a  dlsaUowed  farm  operating  loss 
carryback  to  each  of  the  H  taxable  years 
preceding  the  loss  year,  and 

"(B)  a  disallowed  farm  operating  loss  car- 
ryover to  each  of  the  6  taxable  years  follow- 
ing the  loss  year,  and  (subject  to  the  limita- 
tions contained  In  paragraph  (2) )  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  for  such  years,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate.  In  a  manner  consistent  With  the 
allowance  o<  the  net  operating  loss  deduction 
under  section  172. 

"(2)  LUOTATIONS. — 

"(A)  IM  GBHXBAi.. — ^The  deduction  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year  for  dis- 
allowed farm  operating  loss  carrybacks  and 
carryovers  to  such  taxable  year  shaU  not 
exceed  the  taxpayer's  net  farm  Income  for 
such  taxable  year. 

"(B)  Caxbtbacks. — ^The  deduction  \mder 
subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year  for  dls- 
aUowed farm  operating  loss  carrybacks  to 
such  taxable  year  shall  not  be  aUowable  to 
the  extent  It  would  Increase  or  produce  a  net 
operating  loss  (as  defined  In  section  172(c) ) 
for  such  taxable  year. 

"(3)      TXXATKXNT     AS     NKT    OFKBATIKO     LOSS 

CAXBTBACK. — Ebccept  ss  provided  In  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
a  disallowed  farm  operating  loss  carryback 
shall,  for  purposes  of  this  tltie,  be  treated 
In  the  same  manner  as  a  net  operating  loss 
carryback. 

"(e)  Rmouultioks. — ^The  Secretary  or  tUs 
delegate  shaU  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section." 

Sac.  2,  (a)  The  table  of  sections  for  part 
IZ  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Ckxle  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"Sec.  277.  Limitation  on  deductions  attribu- 
table to  farming." 

(b)  Section  172  (1)  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  ^^'""g  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  For  limitations  on  deductions  attrib- 
utable to  farming  and  special  treatment  of 
disallowed  farm  operating  losses,  see  section 
277." 

(c)  Section  381  (c)  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragrai^: 

"(24)  Faxm  opbbatxmo  loss  CAaxTovnts. — 
The  acquiring  corporation  shaU  take  into  ac- 
count, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  dlsaUowed  farm 
operating  loss  carryovers  under  section  277 
of  the  distributer  or  transferror  corporation." 

Sac.  3.  Ilie  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shaU  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 


the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  ex- 
cept that  for  purposes  of  ai^lylng  secttoa 
277(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(as  added  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act) 
with  respect  to  disallowed  farm  operating 
losses  of  any  taxpayer  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  such  date,  such  amendments 
ShaU  also  apply  to  the  3  taxable  years  of  such 
taxpayer  preceding  the  first  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  such  date. 

Mr.  METCAIiP.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ha- 
waU  [Mr.  Inouti;],  the  pwesent  occupant 
of  the  chair,  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  one  of 
the  cosponsors,  let  me  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Montana  for 
introducing  a  perfected  version  of  S.  2613, 
his  earUer  bill  to  prevent  corporations 
and  Industries  from  buying  up  farmland 
and  IntentlonaUy  operating  at  a  loss  so 
that  they  can  benefit  from  tax  write- 
offs. The  new  measure  incorporates  a 
number  of  technical  modifications  and 
other  improvements.  I  am  happy  to  Join 
in  cosponsorship  of  this  proposal  because 
it  would  contribute  substantially  toward 
solving  the  problem  of  small  farmers. 

The  result  of  this  growing  practice  of 
tax  writeoffs  by  nonfarmers  has  been 
to  make  it  more  diflOcult  for  the  family 
farmer  to  ccnnpete  in  the  marketplace. 
A  family  farmer  cannot  purposely  oper- 
ate at  a  loss  and  remain  a  going  concern. 
In  addition,  this  practice,  in  effect,  denies 
local.  State,  and  Federal  governments 
taxes.  Corporate  farms  also  get  the 
benefit  of  a  number  of  tax  advantages 
not  enjoyed  by  the  family  farmer.  They 
can  deduct  for  advertising,  losses  in  any 
one  of  several  areas  of  their  huge  oper- 
ations, and  other  corporation  expenses. 

To  illustrate  the  seriousness  of  the  situ- 
ation, there  are  near^  18,000  corporate 
farms  in  the  United  States,  only  about 
half  of  which  pay  any  Federal  ttuces.  In 
total,  these  corporate  farms  are  reported 
to  gross  $4.3  billion  a  year  and  pay  only 
$70  million  in  Federal  taxes,  or  about  1.7 
percent  of  their  gross.  How  much  lietter 
off  the  family  farmer  would  be  if  he  only 
had  to  pay  1.7  percent  of  his  gross  in- 
come in  Federal  taxes. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  also 
stated  that  statistics  demonstrate  a  clear 
predominance  of  farm  losses  over  farm 
gains  among  high-bracket  taxpayers 
with  income  from  other  sources.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1965,  among  taxpayers  with  ad- 
Justed  gross  Incomes  of  over  $500,000,  to- 
tal farm  profits  were  $2  million;  total 
farm  losses  were  $14  million.  This 
amounts  to  a  7-to-l  ratio  of  losses  to 
profits.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale, 
among  taxpayers  with  less  than  $50,000 
of  adjusted  gross  income,  a  5-to-2  ratio 
of  profits  to  losses  occurred. 

The  implications  are  clear.  Either 
small  farmers  are  much  more  efficient  in 
their  operations,  despite  the  superior 
equipment  and  facilities  available  to  the 
corporate  farms,  or  the  large  corporate 
farms  are  taking  advantage  of  an  in- 
equitable tax  structure. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  very  least,  our 
farm  progrsuns  ought  to  help  the  pro- 
ducer who  needs  it  the  most:  the  smatU 
famUy  farmer. 
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The  annual  mlgr  ition  from  rural  areas 
to  the  cities  ave  aged  almost  800,000 
annually  from  196(  to  1965.  Most  of  these 
people  went  to  urban  areas,  many  to 
ghettos,  ultimately 
the  cities.  This  is 


creating  a  crisis  in 
lot  only  a  farm  prob- 
lem fit  Is  truly  a  ni  tlonal  problem.  It  does 
not  affect  only  fa  nllles  In  the  country- 
side; it  affects  far  lilies  In  the  cities  and 
the  urban  taxpayo:  as  well. 

Efforts  must  be  inade  to  stem  this  tide 
of  migration.  Let  ui  give  the  sm«ai  farmer 
the  benefits  that  wire  originally  Intended 
to  help  him.  This  Nation  has  a  sizable 
stake  in  the  econo  nic  well-being  of  the 
agricultural  commmlty.  It  Is  time  that 
those  persons  shar<  d  In  the  prosperity  of 
this  Nation. 

The  bill  Introduo  sd  today  would  simply 
insure  that  large  corporations  would 
bear  an  equal  tax  b  irden  with  their  rural 
neighbors.  It  would  not  affect  those  with 
noBfarm-income  up  to  $15,000.  Conse- 
quentlyr- persons  engaged  in  farming 
while  at  the  same  J  time  holding  down  a 
part-time  Job,  would  not  be  alTected.  For 
those  with  nonfarrh  Income  over  $15,000. 
losses  would  be  rec  uced  dollar  for  dollar. 
Those  earning  ovqr  $30,000  of  nonfarm 
offset  farm  losses 
against  their  Incone. 

As  my  distlngul  ihed  colleague  stated, 
the  bill  would  not ;  irevent  accepted,  gen- 
eral deductions  re  ated  to  drought,  sale 
of  farm  property,  casualty  losses,  taxes 
and  interest. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  this 
a  modest  attempt  to 
aid  bona  flde  f aimers  who  are   being 
driven  off  the  f arn  s  in  alarming  propor- 
tions. We  simply  ci  innot  afford  to  let  the 
t  does,  then  a  handful 
;^ol  the  food  supply  for 
which  Is  too  great  a 


family  farm  die.  If 
of  people  will  cont 
the  whole  Nation, 


risk  to  take  in  a  f  n  se  society 


ENROLLED 
RESOLUTION 


BLLS 


AND  JOINT 
PRESENTED 


The  Secretary  c  r  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  September  19,  1968,  he 
presented  to  the  F  resident  of  the  United 
States  the  followlpig  enrolled  bills  and 
Joint  resolution: 

3.  220.  An  act  to  ajutboiize  the  sale  of  cer- 
t&in  lands: 

S.  224.  An  act  to  {itovlde  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Ekiutna  project.  Alaska,  and  for 


other  purpoaee; 
3.444.  An    act 


to 


the  reUef  of  Dr.  Earl  C. 
the  relief  of  Or.  Vloleta 
the  relief  of  John  Tbeo- 


eetabllsh  the  Flaming 
Gorge.  National  Rec^tlon  Area  In  the  States 
Of  Utah  and  Wyoolng.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  747.  An  act  foi 
Chamberlayne; 

S.  772.  An  act  foi 
V.  Ortega  Brown; 

8.  905.  An  act  for 
dore  Nelson; 

3. 1327.  An  act  fo  r  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Samad 
Nomtaaee; 

S.  1354.  An  act  fc  r  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bong 
Oh  Kim; 

S.  1440.  An  act  tc  Include  In  the  prohibi- 
tions contained  In  section  2314  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  the  transportation  with 
unlawful  Intent  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce of  traveler's  checks  bearing  forged 
countersignatures: 

S.  1470.  An  act  fdr  the  relief  of  the  Ida 
group  of  mining  cla^ns  In  Josephine  County, 
Orcg.; 

S.  1637.  An  act  t^  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Ac  ;  of  1933  with  respect  to 


certain  provisions  applicable  to  condemna- 
tion proceedings; 

8.  aaso.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hugo 
Vicente    Cartaya; 

S.  2371.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Herman 
J.  Lohmann; 

8.2477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pang 
Luke  Cblu; 

S.  3606.  An  {u;t  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Bplfanlo  Morera; 

8. 3706.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Tung  Ran 
Kim; 

S.  2716.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment 
m  favor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  or  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purpooee; 

S.  2720.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hang  Uong 
Thung: 

8.2769.  An  act  conferring  U.S.  citizenship 
poethumously  upon  S.  Sgt.  Ivan  Claus  King; 

8.  3024.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Smith  (Noboro  Kawano); 

8.3073.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
Guam,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
November  4,  1963; 

8. 3133.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authority  to  limit  the  rates  of  Interest  or 
dividends  payable  on  time  and  savings  de- 
posits and  accounts,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.3182.  An  act  to  authorize  the  purchase, 
sale,  exchange,  mortgage,  and  long-term 
leculng  of  land  by  the  Swlnomlsh  Indian 
Tribal  Community,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.3379.  An  act  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Great  Swamp  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge, Morris  County.  N.J.,  as  wilderness; 

8.3420.  An  act  to  authorize  a  per  capita 
distribution  of  $600  from  fimds  arising  from 
a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  ColvlUe  Reservation: 

8. 3666.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  with  respect  to  the  definition 
of  "supplemental  air  transportation,"  and  for 
other  purposes: 

8.  3678.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  a  condition  In  a  deed  conveying  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  South  Carolina  State  Com- 
mission of  Forestry  so  as  to  permit  such 
Commission,  subject  to  a  certain  condition, 
to  exchange  such  lands; 

8. 3620.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Quechan  Tribe  of  the  Fort 
Yuma  Reservation,  Calif.,  In  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  No.  319,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  3631.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment 
In  favor  of  the  Muckleshoot  lYlbe  of  Indians 
In  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No.  98, 
and  for  other  ptirposes; 

S.  3671.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  conunemoratlon  of  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Dartmouth 
College; 

S.  3687.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  a  condition  in  a  deed  conveying  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

8.  3728.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
fxinds  from  a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Kiowa. 
Comanche,  and  Apache  Tribes  of  Indians  of 
Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

8J.  Res.  185.  Joint  resolution  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  to  Maria  Mer- 
cedes Rlewerts. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OP  1954.  RELATING  TO 
AMORTIZED  DEDUCTIONS  FOR 
CERTAIN  ASSESSMENTS  FOR  DE- 
PRECIABLE PROPERTY— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMBNOICBMT  MO.  981 

Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hart)  submitted  amendments,  Intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly,  to  the 


bill  (HJl.  2767)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  farmer 
an  amortized  deduction  from  gross  in- 
come for  assessments  for  depreciable 
property  levied  by  soil  or  water  conser- 
vation or  drainage  districts,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMXKDMBNT  NO.  9Sa 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  2767,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
79— CORRECTION  OF  ERRORS  IN 
ENROLLMENT  OF  SENATE  BILL  827 

Mr.  JACKSON  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  79)  to  correct 
errors  in  the  enrollment  of  S.  827,  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.)        

CONSUMER  PROTECTION  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1504,  S.  2589. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  wUl  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2589) 
to  provide  for  the  regulation  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  retail  installment 
sales  of  consumer  goods  (other  than 
motor  vehicles)  and  services,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  biU,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

TITLE     I— GENERAL     PROVISIONS     AND 
DEFXNmONS 
SKCTXOir    1.101.   Po«POS«8.   RCI.SS   or  Con- 
STBUCnON. — 

(A)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District 
of  Coliunbla  Retail  Installment  Sales  Act", 
and  shaU  be  Uberally  construed  and  applied 
to  promote  Its  underlying  purpoeett  and 
policies. 

(B)  Underlying  purposes  and  policies  of 
this  Act  are — 

(1)  to  regulate  retail  Installment  sales  of 
consvuner  goods  (other  than  motor  vehicles) 
and  services  and  to  safeguard  consumers 
from  unfair,  unconscionable,  or  fraudulent 
advertising,  sales,  credit,  and  collection 
practices: 

(2)  to  permit  and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  fair  and  economically  sound  con- 
sumer credit  practices; 

(3)  to  further  consiuner  understanding 
through  disclosure  of  the  terms  of  retail  In- 
stallment transactions  and  to  promote  and 
enhance  competition  among  retail  sellers  of 
consumer  goods  and  services;   and 

(4)  to  promote  and  develop  programs  for 
the  education  of  retail  credit  consumers. 

Skj.  1.102.  Construction  Against  iMPticrr 
Rkpkal. — This  Act  being  a  general  Act  relat- 
ing to  the  retail  Installment  sale  of  con- 
sumer goods  and  servlcefe,  no  part  of  It  shall 


be  deemed  to  be  ImpUedly  repealed  by  subse- 
quent legislation  If  such  construction  can 
reasonably  be  avoided. 

Sxc.  1.103.  GENEaAL  BEPEALiai. — All  Acts  or 
parts  of  Acts  InconsUtent  herewith  are,  to 
the  extent  of  such  inconsistency,  hereby  re- 
pealed. ,  .  ^ 

SBC.  1.104.  SEVEEABn-rrY.— If  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  the  application  thereof  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  Is  held  Invalid,  such 
invalidity  shall  not  affect  other  provisions  or 
the  application  of  this  Act  which  can  be  ef- 
fected without  the  invalid  provision  or  appli- 
cation, and  to  this  end  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  are  severable. 

Sec.  1.106.  Eftective  Date. — 

(A)  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  more 
than  ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(B)  This  Act  and  the  regulations  adopted 
and  promulgated  by  the  Council  under  the 
authority  of  thU  Act  shall  be  appUcable  to 
retaU  Installment  contracts,  open-end  credit 
agreements,  and  extension  or  refinancing 
agreements  entered  Into  on  or  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act.  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  any  retail  installment  contract, 
refinancing  or  extension  agreement,  promis- 
sory note,  or  other  Instrument  to  the 
contrary. 

Sec.    1.201.   DxFiNiuoNS. — 

(1)  "Cash  price"  of  goods  or  services  meaiu 
the  price  at  which  the  goods  or  services  are 
offered  for  sale  by  the  seUer  to  cash  buyers 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  business  and  may 
Include.  If  separately  Itemized,  any  applicable 
taxes.  The  cash  price  of  goods  may  not  In- 
clude the  cash  price  of  delivery,  installation, 
servicing,  repairs,  alterations,  or  Improve- 
ments. The  amount  by  which  the  cash  price 
stated  in  a  retail  Installment  contract  ex- 
ceeds the  cash  price  of  goods  or  services  of- 
fered for  sale  by  the  seller  to  retail  or  cash 
buyers  In  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
shall  be  deemed  a  finance  charge. 

(2)  "Commissioner"  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  or  hU 
designated  agent;  "OouncU"  means  the  DU- 
trlct of  Columbia  CouncU  or  Its  designated 
agent. 

(3)  "Consimier  goods"  means  tangible 
chattels  bought  for  use  prlmarUy  for  per- 
sonal, family,  or  household  purposes.  Includ- 
ing certlflcates  or  coupons  exchangeable  for 
such  goods,  and  including  consumer  goods 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  sale  or  subse- 
quently, are  to  be  so  aftlxed  to  real  property 
as  to  become  a  part  of  real  property  whether 
or  not  severable  therefrom,  but  the  term 
"consumer  goods"  does  not  Include  goods  ac- 
quired for  commercial  or  business  use  or  for 
resale,  nor  shall  such  term  Include  any 
motor  vehicle  as  such  term  U  defined  in  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  approved  AprU  22, 
I960  (74  Stat.  69;  tlUe  40,  ch.  9,  D.C.  CJode) , 
providing  for  the  reguUtlon  of  finance 
charges  for  retail  installment  sales  of  motor 
vehicles  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(4)  "Credit"  means  the  right  granted  to  a 
retail  buyer  to  defer  payment  of  debt  or  to 
Incur  debt  and  defer  Its  payment. 

(6)  "District"  means  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

(6)  "Finance  charge" : 

(a>  "Finance  charge"  means  the  siun  of 
aU  the  charges  directly  or  IndlrecUy  Imposed 
upon  and  payable  by  a  retail  buyer,  as  an 
Incident  to  the  extension  of  credit  In  a  retaU 
Installment  transaction.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  amounts  deemed  a  finance  charge 
under  subsection  (1)  of  this  section,  loan 
fees,  service  and  carrying  charges,  discounts, 
interest,  time  price  differentials,  investiga- 
tors' fees,  costs  at  any  guarantee  or  Insur- 
ance protecting  the  creditor  against  obligor's 
default  or  other  credit  loss. 

(b)  If  Itemized  and  disclosed  In  compli- 
ance with  this  Act  and  regulations  promul- 
gated thereunder,  the  term  does  not  Include 
(I)  fees  and  charges  prescribed  by  law  which 


actually  are  or  will  be  paid  to  public  officials 
for  determining  the  existence  of  or  for  per- 
fecting or  releasing  or  satisfying  any  security 
related  to  a  retail  InsUllment  transaction; 
(U)  taxes;  (lU)  charges  or  premiums,  in  com- 
pliance with  this  Act  and  regulations  prom- 
ulgated thereunder,  lor  Insurance  against  loss 
of  or  damage  to  property  related  to  a  retell 
installment  transaction  or  against  liability 
arising  out  of  the  ownership  or  use  of  such 
property:  and  (Iv)  charges  or  premiums,  in 
compliance  with  this  Act  and  regulations 
promulgated  thereunder,  for  credit  life,  ac- 
cident, and  health  Insurance. 

(7)  "Home  improvement  contract"  or 
"contract  for  home  Improvement  work" 
means  an  agreement  for  the  performance  of 
home  Improvement  work. 

(8)  "Home  Improvement  work"  means  the 
construction  of  one  or  more  additions  to, 
other  improvement,  repair,  restoration,  .ilter- 
atlon,  conversion,  or  replacement  of  any 
residential  property  as  herein  defined,  but 
the  term  "home  Improvement  work"  shall 
not  extend  to  or  Include  the  sale  or  installa- 
tion of  any  appliance,  materials,  household 
furnishings,  or  home  equipment.  If  not  made 
part  of  the  realty. 

(9)  "Open-end  credit  agreement"  means 
an  agreement,  prescribing  the  terms  of  se- 
cured or  unsecured  retaU  instellment  trans- 
actions, which  may  teke  place  from  time  to 
time  thereunder,  and  providing  that  the 
buyer's  periodic  unpaid  balance  is  payable 
In  Installments. 

(10)  "Person"  means  an  Individual,  firm, 
concessionaire,  partnership.  Joint  stock 
company,  corporation  assocUtlon,  Incor- 
porated society,  statutory  or  common  law 
trust,  estate,  executor,  administrator,  re- 
ceiver, trustee,  conservator,  liquidator,  com- 
mittee, assignee,  officer,  employee,  principal, 
or  agent.  , 

(11)  "ResldenUal  property"  means  real 
property  or  interest  therein  consisting  of  a 
single-family  dwelling  or  two-famUy  dwell- 
ing Including  an  Individual  apartment  or 
residential  unit  In  a  cooperative  or  condo- 
minium apartment  buUdlng.  together  with 
any  structure  or  grounds  appurtenant  to 
such  dwelling. 

(12)  "Retail  buyer"  or  "buyer  means  a 
person  who  buys  consumer  goods  from  a  re- 
UU  seUer  In  a  reteU  Installment  transaction 
and  not  prtnclpally  for  the  purpose  of  resale, 
or  who,  under  a  retail  installment  contract, 
buys  services  from  a  retail  seller. 

(13)  "ReteU  Installment  contract"  means 
a  contract  evidencing  a  reteU  installment 
transaction  and  which  Is  entered  Into  within 
or  has  substantial  contact  with  the  District. 

(14)  "Retail     Installment     transaction 
means  any  retaU  transaction  between  a  re- 
tall  seller  and  a  retaU  buyer  In  which  there 
U   an   agreement   for  the   purchase  of  con- 
sumer goods,  or  services,  or  both  consumer 
goods  and  services,  for  which  the  price  is 
to  be  paid  In  one  or  more  deferred  Install- 
ments,   and   such   term   shall   Include    any 
transaction  Involving  a  contract  In  the  form 
of   a   bailment   or   a   lease   if    the   baUee   or 
lessee  conUacts   to   pay   compensation   for 
the  use  of  the  consumer  goods  or  services 
or  both  which  are  the  subject  of  such  con- 
tract  and   it    Is   agreed   that   the   bailee   or 
lessee  Is  bound  to  become,  or.  for  no  further, 
or  a  merely  nominal,  consideration,  has  the 
opUon,  upon  full  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bailment  or  lease,  of  becoming 
the  owner  of   the  consumer  goods  or  serv- 
ices,  or   both;    except   that  the   term  shall 
not  Include  any  retail  transaction  In  which 
the    purchase   price    Is   to   be   paid   In   fuU 
within  not  more  than  ninety  days  from  the 
initial  bllUng  date,  and  no  security  Interest 
m  the  consumer  goods  U  retelned  by  the 
seller  and  no  other  collateral  or  security  is 
required  or  accepted  by  the  seUer,  and  no 
finance  charge  or  other  charge  U  made  as 
consideration  for  the  deferral  of  payment  or 
extension  of  credit. 

(15)    "RetaU  seUer"  or  "seller"  means  a 


person   engaged    in   the   business   of   selling 
consumer  goods  or  services  to  retell  buyers. 
( 16)  "Services"  means  work,  labor,  or  other 
kind  of  activity  furnished,  or  agreed  to  be 
furnished,  primarUy  for  personal,  family,  or 
household   use,   and   not   for  commercial  or 
business  use,  whether  or  not  furnished  or 
agreed  to  be  furnished  In  connection  with 
the  deUvery,  Installation,   servicing,   repair, 
or  Improvement  of  consumer  goods,  includ- 
ing such  work,  labor,  or  other  activity  fur- 
nished or  agreed  to  be  furnished  in  connec- 
tion  With   repairs,   alterations,  or  improve- 
mente  upon  or  In  connection  with  real  prop- 
erty, but  the  term  "services"  shall   not  in- 
clude work,  labor,  or  other  activity  furnished 
or  agreed  to  be  furnished  for  which  the  price 
or  terltf  charged  or  to  be  charged  Is  required 
by  law  to  be  determined  or  approved  by,  or 
to    be    filed,    subject    to   approval    or   disap- 
proval,  with  the  United  States  or  the  Dis- 
trict, or  a  department,  division,  agency,  of- 
ficer, or  official  of  either  of  such   govern- 
ments. 


TITLE  II— REGULATIONS  AND  GENERAL 
AUTHORITY  TO  COMMISSIONER  AND 
COUNCIL 

Sec.  2.101.  The  CouncU  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  make  and  provide  for  the  enforcement  of 
such  regulations  as  It  deems  appropriate  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  safe- 
guard consumers  from  unfair  and  uncon- 
scionable advertising,  sales,  credit,  and  col- 
lection pracUces  In  connection  with  retaU 
Installment  transactions.  Such  regulations 
may  include,  without  llmltetlon,  provisions— 

(A)  containing  definitions,  whether  or  not 
used  In  this  Act,  Insofar  as  such  definitions 
are  not  InconsUtent  with  the  provisions  of 
thUAct;  ^     _^  . 

(B)  defining  and  proscribing  advertUlng, 
sales,  and  collection  practices  which,  In  the 
opinion  of  the  CouncU,  are  Inconsistent  with 
the  general  purposes  of  thU  Act  and  exUtlng 
laws  Including,  without  llmltetlons — 

(1)  faUe,   mUleadlng.   and   deceptive   ad- 
vertUements   relaUng    to   quality,    quantity, 
price,  finance  charge  or  rate,  or  other  terms 
relative  to  the  sale  of  consumer  goods  and 
services,  provided  that  such  regulations  shaU 
not  apply  to  the  owner,  publUher,  employee, 
or  agent  of  newspapers,  magaztoes.  pubUca- 
tlons.  or  printed  matter  wherein  such  ad- 
vertisement appears,  or  to  the  owner,  opera- 
tor, employee,  or  agent  of  a  radio  or  television 
station  which   disseminates   such   advertise- 
ment when  the  owner,  publisher,  operator, 
employee,  or  agent  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
commission  of  a  v-lolatlon  of  regulations;  and 
(2)   advertUlng    and    sales    practices    and 
techniques  that  depend  for  their  effect  upon 
an  offer  to  sell  consumer  goods  or  services 
that  Is  not  accompanied  by  a  bona  fide  offer 
to  sell  the  offered  goods  or  services,  or  upon 
an  offer  of  terms  or  conditions  surrounding  a 
sale  that  is  not  contained  in  the  retail  install- 
ment contract  or  an  offer  that  would  mUlead 
buyers  as  to  the  terms  and  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  obligations  of  a  party  or  parties 
to  a  retaU  installment  transaction,  or  as  to 
the  posslbUlty  of  performance  of  such  terms 
and  conditions; 

(C)  respecting  the  form,  execution,  and 
delivery  of  retaU  Instellment  contracte.  open- 
end  credit  agreements,  and  notices  of  can- 
ceUatlon,  Including,  vrtthout  limitation,  pro- 
visions for  a  more  detaUed  description  of  the 
consumer  goods  or  services  to  which  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  relates  than  is  required  by 
section  28:9-110  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  provisions  for  a  brief  notice  to  one  who 
cosigns  a  contract  explaining  the  liabilities 
incurred  by  such  signature,  and  additional 
provisions,  and  notices  to  be  contained  In 
such  contracts,  agreements,  or  notices  of 
cancellation; 

( D)  requlnng  the  showing  In  retail  Install- 
ment contracts  oi  the  amount,  if  any,  to  be 
charged  retail  buyers  as  a  finance  charge,  or 
the  basis  on  which  such  charge  U  to  be  de- 
termined, and  the  amounte.  If  any,  to  be 
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oluurgad  auch  buym  'or  Insunmoe  pramluma, 


•ttoriMTa'  feM.  court 


ooata.  ooUaotton  ezpouM,  ftnd  rMordlng  or 
flUnc  (MB,  auoh  amoi  nts  to  b«  Ituml—rt  a«p*- 
nttij  or  to  be  groufM.  am  the  CounoU  maj 
determine;  \ 

(S)  requiring  tbe  ebowlng  In  open-end 
credit  egreemenu  of  the  eohedule.  rste,  or 
beels  upon  which  th«  peymente  and  Onanoe 
chajge  will  be  oomp  ited,  and  the  baela  on 
which  wUI  be  determ  ned  the  amounts  to  be 
charged  the  buyer  f<  r  Ineuranoe  premiums, 
delinquency  chargee,  attorneys'  fees.  co\irt 
costs,  collection  exp«  oses,  and  recording  or 
filing  fees: 

(P)  governing  the  1  arm.  execution,  and  de- 
livery of  promissory  i  lotes  and  other  Instru- 
ments whereby  a  reta  I  buyer  agrees  or  prom- 
Isss  to  pay  the  unpa  d  balance  of  the  total 
amount  to  be  paid  ui  der  a  retail  Installment 
contract  or  open-enC   credit  agreement; 

(O)  reqMctIng  thi  i  form,  execution,  and 
delivery  of  notices  n  quired  by  this  Act  re- 
garding repossession  »f  goods  and  respecting 
the  manner  and  met  lods  of  the  sale  or  dis- 
position Qtxeposseasei  [  goods. 

Smc.  a.iOit  No  regu  [aUon  shall  be  ad<q>ted 
by  the  Council  undc  r  the  authority  of  this 
Act  until  after  a  prbllc  bearing  has  been 
held  thereon  for  tb  >  purpoee  of  reoelvlng 
evidence  relevant  an  I  material  to  tb»  pro- 
poeed  regulation.  At  the  bearUig,  any  Inter- 
ested person  may  be  heard  In  person  or  by 
representative.  As  so  >n  as  praotloabl*  after 
completion  of  the  ha  urlng,  the  CknineU  shaU 
act  upon  such  propoi  Ml  regulation  and  make 
any  final  regulation  i  public.  Such  resula- 
tloDs  abali  be  based  i  inly  on  substantial  evi- 
dence of  record  at  su  ih  hsarlng  and  shall  set 
forth,  as  part  of  U  e  regulations,  detailed 
findings  of  fact  on  wl  deb  the  regulations  are 
based.  The  Council  si  lall  specify  In  the  regu- 
UUon  the  date  on  wl  Llch  It  shall  take  effect, 
except  that  it  shall  ni  t  be  made  to  take  effect 
prior  to  the  thlrtletl  day  after  Its  publica- 
tion unlees  the  Coun  dl  finds  that  emergency 
conditions  exist  necw  iltatlng  an  earlier  effec- 
tive date,  in  which  ivent  the  Coundl  ahall 
specify  in  the  reguli  tlon  Its  findlnci  as  to 
such  conditions. 

Any  person  who  w  11  be  adversely  affected 
by  a  regulation  ado|  ited  by  the  Council,  If 
It  be  placed  In  effect,  may,  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  thirtieth  daj  after  such  regulation 
U  published,  file  a  p<  tltlon  with  the  OUtrlct 
of  Columbia  Court  o  r  Appeals  for  a  Judicial 
review  of  the  reguJ  stlon.  alleging  therein 
that  the  adverse  effi  et  so  stated  In  the  pe- 
tition will  result  fron  an  action  of  the  Coun- 
cil which  Is  (1)  aibltrary,  caprlcloiu,  an 
abuse  of  discretion,  ir  otherwise  not  In  ac- 
cordance with  law;  2)  contrary  to  consti- 
tutional right,  powe  ,  privilege,  or  Immun- 
ity; (3)  In  excess  o:  statutory  Jurisdiction, 
authority,  or  llmltat  ions,  or  short  of  statu- 
tory right;  (4)  Witt  out  observance  of  pro- 
cedure required  by  Uw;  or  (5)  xinsupported 
by  substantial  evlde  ice.  A  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion setting  forth  th »  complaint  as  set  forth 
above  shall  be  forth'  rltb  transmitted  by  the 
clerk  of  tbe  court  t  >  the  Council  or  other 
officer  designated  by  it  for  that  purpoee.  Tbe 
Council  thereupon  si  lall  file  in  the  court  tbe 
record  of  the  proceed  ngs  on  which  the  Coun- 
cil based  Its  regulatlc  a. 

If  the  petitioner  i  pplles  to  the  court  for 
leave  to  adduce  ac  dltlonal  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satlsfastlon  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  evl  lence  Is  material,  that 
there  were  reasonab  e  grounds  for  the  fail- 
ure to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  Cou  icll,  and  that  a  written 
request  for  reconsl  leratlon  and  taking  of 
such  additional  evld  ince  has  been  made  upon 
the  Council  and  si  ibsequently  denied,  the 
court  may  order  si  ich  additional  evidence 
(and  evidence  In  lebuttal  thereof)  to  be 
taken  before  the  Co  incU  and  to  be  adduced 
upon  tbe  hearing.  In  such  manner  and  upon 
such  terms  and  cor  dlttons  as  to  the  court 
may  seem  proper.  T  le  Council  may  modify 
Its  findings  as  to  t  is  facts,  or  maks  new 


flfiHing..  by  reason  of  the  additional  t/nOuoM 
so  taken,  and  It  shall  file  such  modified,  or 
new  flodlngt.  and  Its  reoommendattons.  If 
any,  for  the  modification  or  setttng  aald* 
of  Its  original  regulation,  with  tbe  return  of 
such  additional  evidence. 

Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  lef erred  to 
In  tbe  second  paragraph  of  this  section,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
regulation,  or  to  set  It  aside  In  whole  or  In 
part,  temporarily  or  permanentty,  upon  a 
showing  by  petitioner  that  the  proposed  reg- 
ulation Is  violative  of  one  or  more  of  the 
enumerated  grounds  set  forth  In  the  proviso 
contained  In  the  second  paragnqib  of  thU 
section.  In  n^^wg  the  foregoing  determina- 
tions, the  court  shall  review  the  whole  rec- 
ord or  thoee  parU  of  It  dted  by  a  pwty.  and 
due  account  shall  be  taken  of  the  rule  of 
prejudicial  error.  If  the  Council  refuses  to 
Issue,  ainend,  or  repeal  a  regulation,  and  such 
regulation  Is  not  m  accordance  with  law,  the 
court  shall  by  Its  Judgment  order  the  Coun- 
cil to  take  action,  with  respect  to  such  reg- 
ulation. In  accordance  with  law.  The  find- 
ings of  the  Council  as  to  the  facts,  If  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  con- 
clusive. 

The  judgment  of  the  court  afltarmlng  or 
setting  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part,  any  such 
regulation  of  the  Council  ahall  be  final,  sub- 
ject to  review  by  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Dlstrtct  of  Columbia  Circuit 
pursuant  to  applicable  provisions  of  tltlss 
11  and  17  of  ths  District  of  Columbia  Code. 

Any  action  Instituted  under  this  section 
shall  survive  notwithstanding  any  change 
in  the  persons  occupying  the  oOoes  of  ths 
Council,  or  any  vacancy  In  such  olBoes. 

The  remedies  provided  for  In  this  sub- 
section shall  be  In  addition  to  and  not  In 
substitution  for  any  other  remedies  provided 
by  law. 

Sac.  3.103.  The  Commissioner  and  the 
Council,  with  the  exception  of  the  function 
of  making  regiUatlons  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poeee  of  this  Act,  are  authonzed  to  delegate, 
with  power  to  redelegate,  any  of  the  func- 
tions vested  In  them  by  this  Act. 

Sxc.  2.104.  The  authority  and  power  vest- 
ed In  the  Commissioner  and  Council  by  any 
provision  of  thU  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
additional  and  supplementary  to  authority 
and  power  now  vested  In  him  or  them,  and 
not  as  a  llmlUtlon. 

TTTLK   m— MAXIMT7M   FINANCE   AND 
OTHER  CHARGES 

SBC.  3.101.  iNCLtrsivx  Chasobs. — No  fee,  ex- 
pense, or  other  charge  whatsoever  shall  be 
taken,  received,  reserved,  or  contracted  for 
in  retail  InstUIment  transactions  except  tbe 
following: 

(A)  finance  charges  permitted  by  this  Act 
or  regtilatlons  promulgated  thereunder; 

(B)  charges  for  deUvery,  Installaitlon,  re- 
pair, or  other  servicee  upon  the  goods  which 
are  Included  In  the  contract  separate  frran 
the  cash  price  of  the  goods  and  which  are 
not  Imposed  on  tbe  buyer  as  an  incident  to 
the  extension  of  credit; 

(C)  charges  for  official  fees,  taxes,  and  in- 
surance which  are  Itemized  and  described  in 
the  retail  Installment  contract  which  qualify 
for  exclusion  from  the  definition  of  finance 
charges  imder  section  1.201(6)  of  this  Act; 
and 

(D)  additional  charges  authorized  by  this 
Act,  or  regulations  promulgated  thereunder. 

Sxc.  3.102.  Maximum  Financx  Chaxoks. — 
No  finance  charge  shall  be  taken,  received,  re- 
served, agreed  upon,  or  contracted  for  in 
excess  of  tbe  maximum  rates  established  by 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Council.  Such 
rates  shall  be  computed  in  accordance  with 
rules,  regulations,  and  instructions  Issued 
by  the  Council. 

Skc.  3.103.  ADomoNAL  PntMrrrxo  CHASosa. — 
A  retail  installment  contract  may  provide  for 
the  payment  by  the  buyer  of — 

(A)  chargee  or  premiums  for  Insurance,  to 
protect  from  loss  the  seller  or  his  assignee 


or  any  other  person  entitled  to  payment  In 
aooordanoe  with  the  terms  of  a  retail  Install- 
ment oontraot  or  any  extanslm  or  refinanc- 
ing agreement  re^MCtlng  su^  contract,  of 
suab  typss,  maximum  coverage  amotxnts  and 
rates  as  tbe  Council  shall  by  rsgulatton 
prescribe; 

(B)  a  delinquency  dtarge  on  each  Install- 
ment m  default  for  a  {Mflod  of  not  less  than 
fifteen  days.  In  such  amount  as  the  Council 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe; 

(C)  an  extension  charge.  In  such  amount 
as  the  Council  shall  by  regulation  preaerlbe 
for  each  Installment  from  the  date  when 
such  Installmaot  or  part  ttwreof  would  other- 
wise have  been  payable  to  the  d»te  when 
suob  installment  or  part  thereof  Is  made 
Iiayable  under  ths  extension  agreement:  i>ro- 
otded.  That  when  any  such  charge  is  made, 
no  delinquency  charge  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (B)  of  this  section  shall  be  made  (un- 
lees an  installment  as  extended  is  not  paid 
by  ths  end  of  the  period  beyond  the  extended 
due  date) :  And  pnvided  further.  That  the 
buyer  may  be  charged  the  addlttonal  ooet. 
if  any,  for  such  Insurance  coverage  which  is 
provided  as  permitted  by  subsection  (A)  of 
this  section,  and  is  provided  In  such  exten- 
sion; 

(D)  tbe  payment  of  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee  In  an  action  for  the  unpaid  balance 
and,  upon  redemption  by  the  buyer  of  re- 
poeeeeeed  goode.  reasonable  attorney's  fees 
incident  to  the  actual  and  reasonable  costs  of 
repossessing  and  holding  the  goods,  In  either 
case  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  un- 
paid balanoe.  to  an  attorney  not  a  salaried 
employee  of  the  seller,  assignee,  or  person 
suing  on  bis  behalf; 

(E)  court  costs;  and 

(F)  actual  and  reasonable  expenses  In- 
ctirred  In  realizing  on  a  security  Interest,  fol- 
lowing default  of  the  buyw. 

Sxc.  3.104.  SPLrrmfo  oa  Divuiikg  Txamsac- 
Tsotn. — No  seller  shall  induce  w  permit  any 
buyer  to  split  up  or  divide  any  retail  Install- 
ment transscUon  for  the  purposee  of  con- 
tracting for  or  receiving  a  higher  finance  or 
other  charge  than  would  otherwise  be  per- 
mitted by  this  Act. 

TITLE  IV— RE8TRI0TION8  ON  RETAIL 
INSTALLMENT  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  4.101.  Every  retaU  Installment  con- 
tract shall  be  contained  In  a  single  doctunent 
or  single  set  of  documents,  signed  by  both 
the  buyer  and  the  seller,  and  completed  as 
to  all  essential  provisions  before  it  is  signed 
by  the  buyer.  No  provision  shall  be  inserted 
in  any  retail  Installment  contract  or  exten- 
sion or  refinancing  agreement  designed  to 
nullify  and  make  Ineffective  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  regulations  adopted  pursuant 
thereto,  or  otherwise  deprive  a  retail  buyer 
of  the  protection  afforded  him  by  this  Act 
or  such  regulations,  nor  shall  any  provision 
be  inserted  in  any  such  contract  or  agree- 
ment whereby  the  buyer  waives  or  purports 
to  waive  any  provision  of  this  Act.  The  in- 
sertion in  any  such  contract  or  agreement  of 
a  provision  in  violation  of  or  designed  or 
intended  to  nullify  this  Act  or  the  regula- 
tions adopted  and  promulgated  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  or  to  waive  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  and  such  regulation,  shall  constitute  a 
vlolaUon  of  this  Act.  and.  m  addition,  such 
provision  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect. 

Sxc.  4.103.  Nkootubu  iNsnuMzim  Fio- 
Hmrrxo. — Notwithstanding  section  28:3-301 
through  307  of  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia 
Code.  In  a  retail  installment  transaction  the 
seUer  may  not  take  a  negotiable  promissory 
note  or  other  negotiable  Instrument  as  evi- 
dence of  the  obligation  of  tbe  buyer.  If,  as 
a  part  of  a  retaU  Installment  transaction,  a 
promissory  note  is  taken  by  the  seller,  such 
note  BhaU  state  that  it  Is  subject  to  and 
governed  by  tbe  retail  Installment  contract 
out  of  which  It  arises  and,  in  the  hands  of 
any  subsequent  holder,  such  note  shall  be 
subject  to  all  defenses  which  the  buyer 
might  have  asserted  against  the  seller. 
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Sac.  4.10S.  PaoHiamD  OoMTBacr  OuLxrwaa. — 
No  seller  or  subsequent  assignee  shall  at  any 
time  take  or  receive  any  retail  Installment 
contract  or  extension  or  refinancing  agree- 
ment from  a  buyer  which  contains — 

(A)  any  provision  for  ths  acceleration  of 
the  time  when  any  part  or  all  of  the  in- 
debtedness becomes  payable  other  than  for 
a  substantial  default  In  payment  or  per- 
formance by  tbe  buyer,  or  on  the  same 
grounds  as  would  authorize  an  attachment 
before  Judgment  under  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (6)  of  subsection  (d)  of  section  1ft- 
601  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia  Code,  not- 
withstanding section  28:1-306  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code; 

(B)  any  schedule  of  payments  \mder 
which  any  one  Installment,  except  the 
downpayment,  Is  not  equal  or  substantially 
equal  to  all  other  installmento,  excluding 
the  downpayment,  or  under  which  the  In- 
tervals between  any  consecutive  Installments 
differ  substantially,  except  that — 

(1)  the  intervals  for  the  first  Installment 
payment  may  be  longer  than  the  other  Inter- 
vals, 

(2)  the  final  installment  payment  may  l>e 
less  in  amount  than  ths  preceding  Install- 
ment payment,   and 

(3)  where  a  buyer's  livelihood  is  depend- 
ent upon  seasonal  or  intermittent  Income, 
tbe  seller  and  the  buyer  may  agree  that  one 
or  more  Installment  payments  in  the  sched- 
ule of  payments  may  be  reduced  or  deferred: 

(C)  any  confession  of  Judgment  or  any 
power  or  warrant  of  attorney  to  appear  for 
the  buyer  or  for  any  surety  or  guarantor  for 
him  to  confess  Judgment; 

(D)  any  provision  by  which  the  buyer 
agrees  not  to  assert  against  a  seller  or,  not- 
withstanding section  28:9-206  and  28:2-316 
of  the  Dlstrtct  of  Columbia  Code,  against  an 
assignee,  a  claim,  defense  or  express  or  im- 
plied warranty  arising  out  of  the  sale  of  the 
consumer  goods  or  services  which  are  the 
subject  matter  of  such  contract; 

(E)  any  provision  by  which  the  buyer  re- 
lieves the  seller  from  UabiUty  for  any  legal 
remedies  which  the  Ijuyer  may  have  against 
the  seller  imder  the  contract  or  under  any 
separate  Instrument  executed  in  connection 
therewith; 

(P)  any  provision  by  which  the  buyer 
grants  authority  to  the  seller  or  assignee  to 
enter  the  buyer's  premises  in  tbe  repossession 
of  the  collateral,  if  any; 

(O)  any  provision  by  which  the  buyer 
waives  any  right  of  action  against  the  seller, 
assignee  or  other  person  acting  on  behalf  of 
either,  for  any  Illegal  act  committed  in  the 
collection  of  payments  under  the  contract  or 
in  the  repoesesslon  of  goods;  and 

(H)  any  provision  whereby  tbe  buyer  exe- 
cutee  a  power  of  attorney  appointing  the 
seller,  assignee,  or  other  person  acting  in  the 
seUer's  behalf,  as  the  buyer's  agent  in  the 
collection  of  payments  under  tbe  contract 
or  In  the  repoesesslon  of  collateral  security. 

Sec.  4.104.  Notwithstanding  section 
28:9-204  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code. 
the  consumer  goods  which  are  the  subject  of 
a  retail  installment  contract  shall  serve  as 
security  only  for  the  obligation  arising  out 
of  the  sale  of  such  goods  and  related  cd- 
lectlcm  and  default  charges  and  such  goods 
shall  not  be  made  to  secure  any  past  or  fu- 
ture advance  or  obligation  of  tbe  buyer  to 
the  seller  or  to  seller's  assignee.  This  section 
shall  not  affect  the  right  of  a  seller  to  take  a 
security  interest  in  accessions  or  in  other 
goods  to  which  such  accessions  are  to  be  in- 
stalled or  affixed  and  shall  not  affect  the 
right  to  place  an  encumbrance  upon  such  fix- 
tures or  the  real  estate  to  which  the  tu'tlcle 
has  become  an  accession  or  fixture. 

Sec.  4.105.  Signing  in  Blank  Pbohibitkd. — 
No  seller  or  assignee  shall  at  any  time  take 
or  receive  any  retail  Installment  contract 
signed  by  a  buyer  in  blank  or  prior  to  the 
time  all  information  required  to  be  disclosed 
by  this  part  and  all  terms  upon  which  the 


parties  have  agreed  at  the  consimmiatlon  of 
the  sale  have  been  completed  in  the  body  of 
the  contract,  and  tbe  completed  contract 
has  been  exhibited  to  the  buyer  and  the 
buyer  afforded  reasonable  opportunity  to 
examine  the  contents  thereof. 

Sxc.  4.106.  Dkuvkst  or  Copt  or  Complto) 
CoNTsacr  to   Brrrxa;    AcKNOWLXOOMXitT  of 

DBLIVXBT;      RnOTTABLX     PXKSUMPTION. — The 

seller  shall  deliver  to  the  buyer,  or  mall  to 
him  at  his  address  shown  on  the  retail  in- 
stallment contract,  a  legibly  executed  and 
completed  copy  thereof.  Any  acknowledg- 
ment by  the  buyer  of  delivery  of  a  copy  of 
the  contract  or  compliance  by  tbe  seller  or 
assignee  with  the  requirements  of  section 
4.105  shall  be  In  such  format  as  prescribed 
by  regulation  of  the  Council.  The  buyer's 
acknowledgment,  conforming  to  the  requlre- 
menta  of  this  section,  shall  be  a  rebuttable 
presumption  of  such  delivery  and  such  com- 
pliance in  any  action  or  proceeding  by  or 
against  an  assignee  of  the  contract  without 
knowledge  to  the  contrary  when  he  purchases 
the  retail  Installment  contract. 

Sxc.  4.107.  Mail  ob  Txlephonx  Salbs. — Any 
sale  otherwise  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  which  has  been  negotiated  or  en- 
tered Into  by  mall  or  telephone  without  per- 
sonal solicitation  by  a  salesman  or  other 
representative  of  the  seller,  where  tbe  seller's 
cash  and  deferred  payment  prices  and  other 
terms  are  clearly  set  forth  in  a  catalog  or 
other  printed  solicitation  of  business  which 
is  generally  available  to  the  public,  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
that  a  copy  of  the  contract  be  signed  by  the 
buyer  or  be  delivered  to  the  buyer :  Provided. 
That  the  seller  deUvers  to  the  buyer,  before 
the  date  for  the  payment  of  the  first  Install- 
ment, a  memorandum  of  the  purchase  con- 
taining all  of  the  essential  elementa  of  the 
agreement. 

Nothing  In  thU  Act  shall  prohibit  a  seller 
from  receiving  an  order  containing  blank 
spaces,  where  a  sale  is  entered  into  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

SBC.  4.108.  CoMFLrnoN  Cbrtificatx  Invaud 
Unless  Txux.— In  any  transaction  involving 
the  modernization,  rehabilitation,  repair,  al- 
teration, Improvement,  or  construction  of 
real  property,  a  writing  signed  by  the  buyer 
that  such  work  has  been  satisfactorUy  com- 
pleted shall  not  be  valid  unless  the  work  to 
be  performed  by  the  seller  Is  actually  com- 
pleted.   

—  TITLE  V— PAYMENTS 

Sbc.  5.101.  OPxaATioN  and  Effbct  of  Pat- 
KBMT. — ^Unless  the  buyer  hag  written  notice 
of  actual  or  intended  assignment  of  a  retail 
Installment  contract,  the  buyer  may  pay  or 
tender  any  amount  due  thereunder  or  give 
any  notice  required  or  permitted  by  the  con- 
tract, to  the  person  last  known  to  be  en- 
titled to  payment  or  notice  under  the  con- 
tract, and  such  payment,  tender,  or  notice 
shall  be  binding  upon  any  subsequent  as- 
signee as  fully  as  If  made  to  him. 

Sbc.  6.102.  RKanprs;  Statembnt  of  Ac- 
cooNT. — (A)  When  any  payment  Is  made  on 
account  of  any  retaU  Installment  contract, 
the  person  receiving  such  payment  shall,  if 
the  payment  Is  made  in  cash,  give  the  buyer 
a  complete  written  receipt  therefor.  If  the 
buyer  specifies  that  the  payment  Is  made  on 
one  of  several  obUgatlons,  the  receipt  shall 
so  state. 

(B)(1)  ^IWtbln  six  months  after  the  exe- 
cution of  a  retail  Installment  transaction. 
Including  an  open-end  credit  agreement,  and 
within  every  six-month  period  thereafter 
until  the  buyer  has  discharged  all  his  obli- 
gations under  the  contract,  the  seller  or  as- 
signee, if  any.  In  addition  to  any  other  state- 
mente  or  notices  required  by  this  Act,  shall 
send  to  the  buyer  upon  his  written  request 
a  statement  of  account  which  shall  list  the 
following  items  designated  as  such: 

(a)  the  amounts  of  each  of  the  payments 
made  by  him  cr  on  his  behalf,  or  the  sum 
of  the  paymenta  made  by  him  or  on  his  behalf 


during  each  billing  period,  depending  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  seller  or  assignee  nxaln- 
tains  his  records,  and  setting  forth  any  re- 
funds and  «my  paymenta  of  charges  for  delin- 
quencies, expenses  of  repossession  and  exten- 
sion, to  the  date  of  tbe  statement  of  account 
but  not  to  exceed  a  period  of  three  years  prior 
to  such  request; 

(b)  the  amounte,  if  any,  which  have  be- 
come due  but  remain  unpaid,  setting  forth 
any  charge  for  delinquencies,  expenses  of 
repossession  and  extensions;  and 

(c)  the  number  of  installment  paymenta 
and  the  dollar  amount  of  each  installment 
not  due  but  still  to  be  paid  and  the  remain- 
ing period  the  agreement  Is  to  run. 

(2)  The  buyer  shall  be  entitled  to  only  one 
such  statement  in  any  six-month  period  free 
of  charge.  The  sum  of  $1  may  be  charged  for 
each  additional  written  statement  requested 
by  the  buyer  before  supplying  such  addi- 
tional written  statement. 

Sbc.  6.103.  Patmbnt  in  Foll  Befobb  Ma- 
txtbitt. — 

(A)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
retail  Installment  contract  to  the  contrary, 
a  buyer  may  pay  in  full  at  any  time  before 
the  maturity  of  the  final  Installment  thereof, 
and  thereby  shall  receive  a  refund  credit  and, 
if  the  contract  Included  an  amount  for  in- 
surance, a  further  refund  credit  for  such  an- 
ticipation, whether  or  not  the  maturity  of 
the  scheduled  payment  of  the  contract  was 
accelerated  by  reason  of  a  buyer's  default. 

(B)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (D). 
the  amount  of  any  such  refund  credit  shall 
be  calculated  by  the  so-called  sum  of  the 
diglta  method,  and  shall  represent  at  least 
as  great  a  propKwtion  of  the  total  amount  of 
the  finance  charge  as  the  sum  of  the  sched- 
uled periodic  balances  after  the  date  of  pre- 
payment bears  to  the  sum  of  the  scheduled 
periodic  total  balancee  under  the  schedule  of 
installmenta  in  the  original  or  refinanced 
contract.  In  the  event  a  contract  has  been 
extended  and  is  prepaid  in  full  during  an 
extension  period  the  buyer  shall  receive.  In 
addition,  the  refund  of  that  portion  of  the 
extension  charge  applicable  to  any  unexpired 
months  of  the  extension  period. 

(C)  DXTEEMINATION    OF   THI    DATE    OF   PXX- 

PATMXNT. — If  the  prepayment  is  made  before 
the  first  Installment  due  date,  It  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  made  on  the  first  in- 
stallment due  date;  thereafter.  If  the  prepay- 
ment Is  made  other  than  on  an  Installment 
due  date  it  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
made  on  the  next  preceding  or  next  succeed- 
ing Installment  due  date,  whichever  is  nearer 
to  the  actual  date  of  prepayment. 

(D)  Where  the  amount  of  credit  for  an- 
ticipation of  payment  is  lees  than  $1.  no  re- 
fund need  be  made. 

(E)  In  the  event  of  prepayment,  the  seuer 
shall  be  entitled  to  retain  a  finance  charge 
of  not  less  than  $6. 

Sbc.  5.104.  Extension  of  Dub  Date. — 

(A)  A  seller  or  assignee  may  by  agreement 
with  the  buyer  extend  the  due  date  of  all  or 
any  part  of  one  or  more  Installments  under 
an  existing  retail  installment  contract  or  re- 
financing agreement. 

(B)  Except  where  an  extension  agreement 
extends  the  due  date  of  only  one  installment 
or  where  no  charge  U  made  for  the  extension 
agreement,  an  extension  agreement — 

(1)  shall  be  In  writing  and  signed  by  the 
parties; 

(2)  shall  incorporate  by  reference  the 
agreement  to  which  the  extension  agreement 
applies; 

(3)  shall  state  the  terms  of  the  extension; 

and 

(4)  shall  clearly  set  forth  regarding  any 
extension  charge,  the  dollar  amount  for  each 
Installment  extended  (which  need  not  be 
separately  stated  If  the  amounte  are  sub- 
stantially equal)  the  total  additional  dollar 
amount  to  be  paid  by  the  buyer  for  the 
privilege  of  extending  the  time  of  payment, 
and  the  dollar  amount  for  the  additional  cost 
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of    insuzmnce,   if    i  nj,   resulting   from   the 
eztcnalon. 
Sec.  6.105.  Refina  wcino. — 

(A)  A  seller  or  u  Blgnee  may  by  agreement 
with  tbe  buyer  refl:  umce  tbe  unpaid  balance 
of  a  single  retail  Installment  contract  or 
refinancing  agreem  snt  to  provide  for  a  new 
schedule  of  tbe  tmes  or  amounts  of  the 
payments,  or  both. 

(B)  The  refinancing  agreement  shall  be  in 
such  format  as  piiscrlbed  by  regulation  of 
the  Council. 

Sec.  5.106.  Acknowledgement  of  Pat- 
lOENTS;  Release  oi '  Securitt. — Promptly  on 
written  request  a  ad  in  any  event  within 
sixty  days  after  ]iayment  of  all  sums  for 
which  the  buyer  1 1  obligated  under  a  retail 
installment  contrt  ct,  the  seller  or  assignee 
of  such  contract  a  aall  mall  to  tbe  buyer,  at 
bis  last  known  add  ress,  sufficient  Instruments 
to  Indicate  paymei  t  In  full  and  to  release  all 
security  in  the  col  lateral,  if  any.  under  such 
contract. 

TITLE  VI-  -REPOSSESSION 

Sic.  6.101.  Dkfajlt  bt  Btrrn;  Rnim  o» 
ancvmUT   Party  ;     Notice     of     Intewt     To 

fCEPOS^ES'. 

(A)  In  the  event  of  default  by  the  buyer  In 
performance  of  hli  obligations  under  a  con- 
tract or  Instnmieit  of  security  which  ex- 
pressly makes  su  :h  default  a  ground  for 
repossessing  the  g<  ods,  a  secured  party,  pur- 
suant to  any  right  i  granted  by  such  contract 
or  instrument,  ma; '  ( 1 )  retake  the  goods  and 
proceed  as  herelr  after  provided,  notwith- 
standing sections  28:9-501.  9-503.  9-504, 
9-506.  and  9-507(1)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  or  (2)  proceed  to  recover 
Judgment  for  the  balance  due  without  re- 
taking the  goods.  In  any  case  in  which  the 
proceeds  obtained  from  the  sale  or  other  dis- 
position of  any  su  ;h  goods  so  repoasened  are 
not  sufficient  to  c<  ver  Items  (1) ,  (2).  and  (3) 
of  section  6.104,  t  le  secured  party  may,  sub- 
ject to  section  1.105(A),  recover  the  de- 
ficiency from  thi  i  buyer.  Unless  the  goods 
can  be  repossesse<  with  the  permission  of  the 
poesessor  and  wit  lOut  use  of  force  or  breach 
of  peace,  they  sh  ai  be  repossessed  by  legal 
process. 

(B)  Not  less  tban  fourteen  days  before 
he  repossesses,  th »  secured  party  may.  U  he 
so  desires,  give  i  otlce  to  the  buyer  of  bis 
Intention  to  repot  less.  The  notice  shall  state 
the  default,  the  balance  due,  and  the  period. 
If  any.  at  the  end  >f  which  the  goods  may  be 
repossessed,  and  s  tall  clearly,  conspicuously, 
and  briefly  state  the  buyer's  rlghta  In  case 
the  goods  are  re]Ossessed.  The  notice  may 
be  delivered  to  t  te  buyer  personally  or  be 
sent  by  registered  or  certified  mall  to  his  last 
known  address. 

Sec.  6.102.  No  -ice;  Sebvicb;  Contents: 
Pknaltt  fob  Pae  itms  To  Complt. — Within 
five  days  after  go<  <ls  are  repossessed  tbe  se- 
cured party  shall  deliver  to  the  buyer  per- 
sonally, or  send  to  him  by  registered  or 
certified  mall  to  bis  last  known  address,  a 
written  notice  sti  Ung: 

1.  That  the  goo  Is.  including  a  general  de- 
scription thereof,  have  been  repossessed; 

2.  The  buyer's  Ight  to  redeem  within  the 
fifteen-day  perloc  following  the  date  that 
such  notice  is  p  irsonally  delivered  to  tbe 
buyer  or  if  tbe  nails  are  used  the  date  the 
notice  Is  sent  to  lim  by  registered  or  certi- 
fied mall  to  his  last  known  address  upon 
payment  of  the  a  nount  due  and  payable  on 
such  goods  so  rei  osseesed; 

3.  The  buyer's  rights  as  to  a  resale;  and 

4.  The  exact  atldress  where  any  payment 
Is  to  be  made  or  lotlce  delivered,  and  where 
the  goods  are  stc  red. 

Sec.  6.103.  Bi  rsii's  Riohts  of  Redemp- 
tion.— 

(A)  The  securid  party  shall  retain  pos- 
session of  repoesi  ssed  goods  for  the  fifteen- 
day  period  folio  wing  tbe  date  that  such 
notice  referred  tc  in  section  6.102  Is  person- 
ally deUvered  to  1  be  buyer  or  if  the  malls  are 
used  the  date  th)  notice  Is  sent  to  him  by 


registered  or  certified  mall  to  bis  last  known 
address,  during  which  period  the  buyer  may 
redeem  the  goods  and  become  entitled  to 
take  possession  thereof,  by  paying  or  tender- 
ing the  amount  specified  below. 

(B)  To  redeem  the  goods,  the  buyer  shall: 

1.  pay  or  tender  the  full  amount  due  un- 
der the  contract  or  Instrument  of  sectirlty: 

2.  perform  or  tender  performance  of  any 
other  promise  the  breach  of  which  gave  the 
secured  party  the  right  to  repossess  the 
goods;  or 

3.  if  the  secured  party  has  given  notice  of 
his  intention  to  repossess  under  section 
e.lOl(B) ,  the  buyer  shall  pay  in  addition,  the 
reasonable  costs  of  repossessing  and  holding 
tbe  goods,  including  attorney's  fees  as  pro- 
vided in  section  6.104(3). 

Sec.  6.104.  Resale  and  Application  of 
Procxvds. — ^After  default  and  repossession  of 
the  goods  and  subject  to  the  provisions  oi 
this  section  and  section  6.103,  the  secured 
party  may  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the 
goods,  tbe  disposition  to  be  carried  out  in  a 
commercially  reasonable  manner.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  any  such  sale  or  dl^x)6ltlon  shall 
be  applied  in  the  following  order: 

1.  If  the  secured  party  has  given  notice  of 
bis  intention  to  repossess  under  section  6.101 
(B),  payment  of  reasonable  expenses  Incur- 
red In  sale  or  disposition. 

2.  If  the  secured  party  has  given  notice 
of  his  intention  to  repossess  imder  section 
6.101(B),  payment  of  reasonable  expenses  of 
repossessing  and  holding  the  goods,  including 
reasonable  attorney's  fees  where  the  attorney 
Is  not  a  salaried  employee  of  the  secured 
party  or  the  seller. 

3.  Satisfaction  of  the  balance  due  under 
tbe  contract,  less  finance  charges  and  Insur- 
ance premiums.  If  any,  allocable  to  In- 
stallments due  after  repossession. 

4.  Surplus,  If  any,  to  the  buyer  without 
request. 

Sec.  6.106.  Recoveet  of  Dkficiznct;  At- 
tachment OF  Goods  PaoRiBrrED. — 

(A)  When  the  total  amount  paid  by  the 
buyer,  however  allocated  by  tbe  seller,  is  at 
the  time  of  default  at  least  76  per  centum 
of  the  cash  price  of  a  retail  installment 
transaction  and  tbe  secured  party  elects  to 
proceed  by  repossession  In  accordance  with 
secUon  6.101(A)(1),  the  secured  party  may 
not  recover  any  deficiency  from  the  buyer  or 
from  anyone  who  has  succeeded  to  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  tbe  buyer. 

(B)  When  the  total  amount  paid  by  the 
buyer,  however  allocated  by  the  seller.  Is  at 
the  time  of  default  at  least  76  per  centum 
of  the  cash  price  of  a  retail  Installment  trans- 
action and  the  secured  party  elects  to  proceed 
to  bring  an  action  for  the  unpaid  balance 
under  section  6.101(A)  (2),  the  secured  party 
may  not,  pursuant  to  any  Judgment  obtained 
therein,  have  the  goods,  which  were  the  sub- 
ject of  the  retail  Installment  transaction, 
sold  on  execution  or  similar  proceedings,  not- 
withstanding section  16-544  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code. 

Sec.  6.106.  If  It  Is  established  that  the 
secured  party  Is  not  proceeding  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title  VI 
disposition  may  be  ordered  or  restrained  on 
appropriate  terms  and  conditions. 

TITLE  Vn — PRIVATE  REMEDIES 

Sec.  7.101.  (A)  In  the  case  of  failure  by  any 
person  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  titles 
in  and  rv,  and  sections  5.104,  5.105.  or  any 
of  the  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Coun- 
cil pertaining  thereto: 

(1)  such  person  or  bis  assignee  shall  be 
barred  from  recovery  of  any  finance  charge 
or  delinquency,  collection,  extension,  or  re- 
finance charge,  imposed  in  connection  with 
tbe  retail  installment  contract  or  refinancing 
or  extension  agreement;  and 

(2)  for  each  violation,  tbe  buyer  shall  have 
the  right  to  recover  from  such  person  or 
any  person  who  acquires  such  a  contract 
with  knowledge  of  such  noncompliance,  a 
sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  any  finance 


charge.  Imposed  by  tbe  retail  Installment 
contract  or  refinancing  agreement,  plus  lo 
per  centum  of  the  principal  amount  of  tbe 
debt. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  failure  by  any  person 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section 
5.103,  or  any  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Council  pertaining  thereto,  the  buyer  shall 
have  the  right  to  recover  from  such  person 
who  acquires  a  retail  Installment  contract 
or  refinancing  or  extension  agreement  with 
knowledge  of  such  noncompliance,  a  sum 
equal  to  twice  the  amount  of  the  refund 
credit  to  which  the  buyer  Is  entitled  under 
that  section. 

(C)  Failure  of  the  secured  party  to  com- 
ply with  sections  6.102,  6.103,  or  6.104,  shall 
bar  him  from  recovering  any  deficiency  Judg- 
ment from  the  buyer  or  from  anyone  who 
has  succeeded  to  tbe  rlgbU  and  obligations 
of  the  buyer,  and  In  addition,  shall  subject 
him  to  liability  for  any  loss  caused  by  the 
failure  to  comply  with   such  provisions." 

Sec.  7.102. — Penalties — Errors. — Sec.  7.101 
(A)  or  (B)  shall  not  apply  to  any  violation 
which  a  seller  or  assignee  establishes  by  a 
preponderance  of  tbe  evidence  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  bona  fide  error.  Any  good  faith 
bookkeeping  or  clerical  error  and  any  unin- 
tentional failure  by  the  seller  to  comply 
with  any  provision  of  this  Act  may  be  cor- 
rected within  ten  days  after  the  seller  or 
assignee  notices  such  failure  or  is  notified 
thereof  in  writing  by  the  buyer  and,  if  so 
corrected,  neither  the  seller  nor  the  assignee 
shall  be  subject  to  any  penalty  under  this 
Act. 

Sec.  7.103.  In  addition  to  the  remedies 
specifically  provided  by  this  Act,  the  court 
may  give  such  relief  as  it  deems  equitable 
and  Just. 

Sec.  7.104.  Except  as  provided  to  the  con- 
trary, the  remedies  provided  by  this  part  are 
cumulative  to  any  additional  remedies  to 
which  a  buyer  may  be  entitled  under  exist- 
ing law.  including,  but  not  limited  to.  an 
action  for  actual  damages  that  proximately 
resulted  from  a  violation  of  this  Act  or  reg- 
ulations promulgated  thereunder,  and  an 
action  for  conversion  against  a  secured 
party  who  falls  to  proceed  in  accordance 
with  sections  6.102  and  6.103. 

Sec.  7.105.  In  any  case  In  which  It  Is  found 
that  a  buyer,  seller,  or  assignee  has  violated 
any  provision  of  this  Act,  the  court  may 
award  reasonable  attorney's  fees  Incurred 
by  the  party  charging  such  violation. 
TITLE  Vm— ADMINISTRATION  AND 
ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  8.101.  There  Is  hereby  created  a  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla  Department  of  Consumer 
Protection,  subject  to  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  Commissioner.  The  Department 
is  authorized  to  employ  such  personnel  as 
may  be  required  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
under  this  Act,  and  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to— 

(1)  administer  and  enforce  this  Act  and 
any  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Council 
under  this  Act; 

(2)  conduct  studies.  Investigations,  and 
research  with  respect  to  retail  Installment 
transactions.  Including  the  retail  sale  of 
consumer  goods  and  services  and  the  pur- 
chasing of  retail  Installment  contracts: 

(3)  conduct  educational  programs,  collect 
and  disseminate  Information  relating  to  re- 
tail transactions: 

^4)  establish  and  carry  on  continuous  stud- 
ies of  the  operation  of  this  Act  to  ascertain 
from  time  to  time  defects  therein  Jeopardiz- 
ing or  threatening  to  Jeopardize  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  and  to  formulate  and  rec- 
ommend changes  in  this  Act  and  other  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  which  it  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  for  the  realization  of 
such  purposes,  and  to  the  same  end  to  make 
a  continuous  study  of  the  operation  and 
admlnlsuation  of  similar  laws  that  may  be 
In  effect  In  the  United  States  and  when  it 


deems  advisable,  make  such  studies  available 
to  the  public: 

(6)  advise,  consult,  and  cooperate  with  lo- 
cal governments  within  the  Washington 
metropolitan  region,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  interested  persons  and  groups; 

(6)  encourage  voluntary  cooijeratlon  by 
persons  or  affected  groups  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act;  and 

(7)  receive  certifications  by  a  clerk  of  court 
pursuant  to  section  8.106  and  establish  proce- 
dures for  receiving  and  receive  complaints 
from  all  persons  affected  by  potential  or  ac- 
tual violations  of  this  Act  or  regulations 
promulgated  under  the  authority  of  this  Act, 
including  members  of  tbe  consuming  public 
and  persons  engaged  In  the  business  of  sell- 
ing consumer  goods  and  services  or  purchas- 
ing retail  Installment  contracts. 

Sec.  8.102.  (A)  The  Commissioner  or  his 
duly  authorized  agent.  In  any  case  Involving 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any 
of  the  regulations  promulgated  thereunder 
shall  have  the  power  to  Issue  subjienas  in  the 
name  of  the  chief  Judge  of  the  DUtrict  of 
Colimibla  Court  of  General  Sessions  to  com 


ment  of  Consumer  Protection  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to — 

(1)  hold  hearings  or  otherwise  gather  in- 
formation and  conduct  Investigations  rela- 
tive to  any  aspect  of,  or  matter  in,  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  this  Act 
or  regulations  promulgated  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act: 

(2)  compel  witnesses  to  appear,  testify,  or 
produce  books,  records,  papers,  or  documents 
under  the  authority  of  and  in  the  manner 
provided  by  sections  8.102  and  8.103;  and 

(3)  initiate  such  proceedings  as  may  be 
necessary  for  enforcement  of  sanctions  pro- 
vided In  sections  8.201  through  8.204.  or  issue 
such  orders  as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  enforce  the 
sanctions  provided  in  sections  8.201  through 
8.204,  and  enforce  the  same  by  all  appropri- 
ate administrative  and  Judicial  proceedings. 

Sec.  8.105.  Cestitication  bt  a  Clekk  of 
Court. — Whenever  the  Judgment  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions 
or  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  becomes  final  in  a  case 
in  which   it  is  found   that  any  person   has 


pel  witnesses  to  appear  and  testify  and/or  to  engaged  In  conduct  violating  this  Act  or 
produce  all  books,  records,  papers,  or  docu-  regulations  promulgated  thereunder,  the 
ments. 

(B)  In  case  of  disobedience  to  a  subpena 
the  Commissioner  may  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions In  requiring  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  any  person  and  the  production  of 
documentary  evidence. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions  may.  In  case  of  contumacy  or  re- 
fusal to  obey  a  subpena  Issued  to  any  per- 
son. Issue  an  order  requiring  such  person  to 
appear  before  the  Commissioner  or  his  duly 
authorized  agent,  or  to  produce  documentary 
evidence  If  so  ordered,  or  to  give  evidence 
touching  the  matter  In  question,  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(C)  no  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
documentary  evidence  before  the  Commis- 
sioner or  his  duly  authorized  agent  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  subpena  of  the  Commissioner  on 
the  ground  or  for  the  reason  that  the  testi- 
mony or  evidence,  docvimentary  or  otherwise, 
required  of  him  may  tend  to  Incriminate  him 
or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture. 
But  no  person  except  a  corporation  shall  be 
prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  trans- 
action, matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he 
may  testify,  or  produce  evidence,  documen- 
tary or  otherwise,  before  the  Commissioner 
in  obedience  to  a  subpena:  Provided,  That 
no  such  person  so  testifying  shall  be  exempt 
from  prosecution  and  punishment  for  per- 
jury committed  In  so  testifying. 

Sec.  8.103.  (A)  The  Conmilssioner  or  his 
duly  authorized  agents  may  administer  oaths 
and  affirmations  to  persons  summoned  In  any 
investigation  or  hearing  conducted  under 
this  Act.  Any  false  swearing  on  the  part  of 
any  person  as  to  any  material  fact  shall  be 
deemed  perjury  and  shall  be  punished  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law  for  such  offense. 
(B)  The  Commissioner  may  order  testi- 
mony to  be  taken  by  deposition  at  any  stage 
of  an  investigation  pending  under  this  Act. 
Such  depositions  may  be  taken  before  any 
person  designated  by  the  Commissioner  hav- 
ing power  to  administer  oaths.  Such  testi- 
mony shall  be  reduced  to  writing  by  the 
person  taking  the  deposition,  or  under  his 
direction,  and  shall  then  be  subscribed  by  the 
deponent.  Any  persona  may  be  compelled  to 
appear  and  depose  and  to  produce  documen- 
tary evidence  in  the  same  manner  as  wit- 
nesses aia.y  be  compelled  to  appear  and  teetl- 


clerk  of  the  court  In  which  the  Judgment 
was  entered  shall  certify  such  finding  to  the 
Commissioner  or  his  duly  authorized  agent. 
A  Judgment  shall  be  deemed  to  have  beccKne 
final  for  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

(A)  If  no  appeal  Is  taken  from  the  Judg- 
ment, upon  the  expiration  of  the  time 
within  which  an  appeal  could  have  been 
taken,  or 

(B)  If  an  appeal  Is  taken  from  tbe  Judg- 
ment, having  been  sustained,  can  no  longer 
be  appealed  from  or  reviewed  on  a  writ  of 
certiorari. 

civil  bemeoies 

Sec.  8.201.  Injunctions. — 

(A)  Any  person  may  be  restrained  by  civil 
action  brought  by  the  Director  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Department  of  Consumer 
Protection,  or  his  delegate,  or  by  an  ag- 
grieved retail  buyer,  frwn  engaging  In  con- 
duct or  enforcing  any  contract  that  violates 
this  Act  or  any  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder. 

(B)  In  an  action  brought  pursuant  to  this 
section  to  enjoin  and  restrain  any  person 
from  violating  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Council  under  section  2.101(B),  any 
advertising,  sales,  or  collection  practice  that 
Is  subject  to  and  complies  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of,  and  the  statutes  admin- 
istered by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
shall  be  rebuttably  presumed  to  be  neither 
iinfalr  nor  unconscionable,  absent  express 
provision  In  such  regulations  to  the  con- 
trary. 

(C)  The  court  shall  grant  appropriate 
relief  In  an  action  brought  pursuant  to  this 
section  when  It  finds  that  tbe  defendant  has 
or  Is  engaged  or  threatens  to  engage  in  con- 
duct violating  this  Act  or  any  regulations 
promxUgated  thereunder. 

Sec.  8.202.  Preliminart  Relief. — With  re- 
spect to  and  pending  fijial  determination  of 
any  action  brought  pursuant  to  section 
8.201,  after  notice  to  a  defendant  and  a 
hearing  Is  held  thereon,  the  court  may  grant 
such  preliminary  relief  as  it  deems  apiwo- 
prlate. 

Sec.  8.203.  Civil  Penalty. — Any  person 
who  shall  engage  In  a  course  of  repeated  and 
willful  violations  of  this  Act  or  any  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Council  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject 
to  liability  for  a  civil  penalty  not  exceeding 
$6,000.  In  all  other  cases,  any  person  who 
shall  willfully  violate  this  Act  or  any  such 


Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
the  word  "subject"  where  It  appears  the 
second  time,  the  following:  "to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Retail  Installment  Sales  Act,". 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  considers  today  a  bill  that  will 
provide  needed  consumer  protection  for 
everyone  who  shops  in  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  area. 

Last  October  I  introduced  S.  2589,  a 
bill  to  end  the  deceptive  and  unjust  prac- 
tices of  a  few  unscrupulous  merchants 
who  were  systematically  victimizing 
many  honest,  hardworking  citizens  who 
shop  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Today, 
after  6  days  of  hearings  and  much  com- 
mittee consideration  of  the  issues  in- 
volved, a  carefully  drafted  bill  that  is 
tough  enough  to  provide  the  basic  pro- 
tection required  yet  not  so  tough  as  to 
penalize  unfairly  the  honest  merchants 
of  the  District — who  are  in  the  majority, 
I  believe — is  before  the  Senate. 

I  urge  Its  prompt  and  immediate  ap- 
proval. 

The  Senate  District  Subcommittee  on 
Business  and  Commerce,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  held  extensive  public  hearings 
on  S.  2589  in  December  of  last  year  and 
January  and  February  of  this  year.  These 
hearings  provoked  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest and  were  unusually  well  attended 
by  Senators,  interest  groups,  the  com- 
munications media,  and  concerned  citi- 
zens.   They   produced   three   Important 
findings  of  fact:  First,  a  large  number  of 
consumers  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  entire  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton area  are  being  taken  advantage  of  in 
retail  installment  sales  of  consumer  goods 
by  a  small  number  of  dishonest  mer- 
chants;   second,   presently   there   is   no 
general    legislative    protection    against 
fraudulent  and  unfair  practices  In  such 
installment  sales,  as  there  are  In  other 
States;    and,    third,    no   administrative 
machinery  exists  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  with  a  mandate  to 
look  after  the  interest  of  the  consumer. 
My  bill  now  before  the  Senate  is  designed 
to  act  on  these  three  findings. 

Before  discussing  briefly  the  bill,  Mr. 
President,  let  me  say  that  S.  2589  is  a 
measure  the  Senate  as  a  whole  can  be 
proud  of.  It  is  not  an  extreme  bill.  It  is 
not  an  Inappropriate  overreactlon  to  the 
problem.    Nor    is    it    what    newspapers 
might   classify   as   a   bill   "for    liberals 
only."  It  is  instead.  I  think,  a  moderate, 
sensible  piece  of  le^lation  that  defies 
any  ideological  split.  It  is  a  bill  that  re- 
ceived careful,  diligent  and  severe  scru- 
tiny while  in  my  subcommittee.  What 
emerged  from  the  subcommittee  is  a  bill 
that  is  reasonable  yet  forward  looking. 
In  sum,  Mr.  President,  it  Just  makes  good 
sense.  And  in  this  regard  I  want  to  thank 
my  able  colleague  on  my  subcommittee, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado,  Sen- 
ator DoMiNiCK,  who  contributed  much 
to  the  final  form  of  S.  2589. 

The  bill  has  wide  support.  Miss  Betty 
Purness,  the  President's  Special  Assist- 
ant for  Consumer  Affairs,  endorsed  it  as 
did  the  Honorable  Paul  Rand  Dixon, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. The  business  community,  repre- 


regulatlon  shaU   be  subject  to  llabUlty  for 

a  clvU  penalty  not  exceeding  $1,000.  .        _ 

fy  and  produce  documentary  evidence  be-  ,„^  ^  ^^^0^^  commeecul  COD»-  sented    by    the    RetaU    Bureau    of    the 

fore  the  Department  aa   hereinbefore  pro-     "'""""'^^^"^^^ons  Metropolitan     Washington     Board     of 

sec".  8.104.  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of         Sec.    8.301.    MiscELLANEOus.-Sectlon    28:  Trade,  strongly  s^PP^^ed  effective  con- 

this  Act.  The  DUtribt  of  CoiumbU  D^^-     9-203(2)  at  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  sumer  protection  legislation  and  worked 
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closely  with  my  s  aff  In  the  derdopment 
of  8.  2689.  In  add  tlon.  the  Neighborhood 
Legal  Senrlces  Pr  ijeot.  the  United  Plan- 
ning Organlntl  tn,  the  Council  of 
Churches  of  OrMiter  Washington,  and 
the  Washington  prhan  League.  As  did 
B'nal  B'rlth,  the  American  Home  Eco- 
nomic AssoclaUoi.  the  American  Vet- 


erans Committee. 


^„ and  the  Office  of  Ur- 
ban Affairs  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Wash- 
ington. Finally,  th  s  American  Federation 
of  State,  Coimty  and  Municipal  Em- 
ployees, Local  No  1,  the  Ad  Hoc  Group 
of  Law  Profeascrs  Teaching  in  Law 
Schools  of  the  Dl  itrlct  of  Columbia,  and 
District  of  Colum  ila  Cltywlde  Consumer 
Council  all  endor  ed  S.  2589. 

Tbe  hearings  I  conducted  on  this  bill 
reveal  that  far  t)o  many  consumers  In 
the  District  too  often  become  the  xm- 
wlttlng  victims  a  overreaching  and  un- 
conscionable con  merclal  practices  em- 
ployed by  the  xnethlcal  and  "Hy-by- 
nlght"  operators  In  the  retail  market- 
idace.- Intent  onir  on  "making  a  buck" 
these  hosksters  n  Isrepresent  their  goods, 
employ  phony,  ai  d  misleading  advertis- 
ing, deliberately  misstate  oosts,  and 
finance  charges,  and  generally  hustle 
their  customers  in  to  unexplained,  misun- 
derstood, and  oniirous.  unfair  retail  in- 
stallment oontrae  a.  The  ewMlty  of  man 
for  inh'i""^"*  aclon  toward  bis  fellow 
m>n  was  all  too  1  rllllantly  Illustrated  in 
these  6  days  of  1  learlngs.  Permit  me  to 
give  briefly  some  examples  of  what  has 
been  going  on: 

First.  Bait-ar  d-swltch:  Advertising 
techniques  undei  which  the  customer  is 
lured  into  the  s  ore  by  some  appealing 
offer  followed  h^  high-pressure  tactics 
designed  to  swlt(  h  him  to  the  purchase 
of  another  more  expensive  purchase.  If 
the  customer  persists  in  pursuing  the 
original  entlcenv  nt.  the  stordceeper  re- 
veals that  it  Is  "momentarily"  out  of 
stock. 

Second.  Ballocn  payment:  A  tsrpe  of 
contract  which  o  ntalns,  normally  \n  fine 
print,  provisions  creating  some  install- 
ment pasrments  t  Isproportlonately  larger 
than  others.  Hie  individual  Is  paying,  let 
us  say,  $25  a  mo  ath  and  all  of  a  sudden 
is  expected  to  pi  y  $126  for  his  last  pay- 
ment. He  canno  i  and  thus  Is  forced  to 
default. 

Third.  The  » Id-on  contract:  Under 
which  the  secmi  7  interest  on  each  new 
installment  pure  lase  a  buyer  makes  with 
the  same  merch;  int  is  consolidated  with 
all  of  the  seciirlt  y  interests  arising  from 
his  previous  insi  ailment  purchases  with 
that  merchant.  1  there  is  any  default, 
all  goods,  being  %  part  of  the  collateral 
for  the  single  coi  solldated  debt,  are  sub- 
ject to  repos8e8sl(  m  even  if  the  total  pay- 
ments made  by  t  le  buyer  were  sufficient 
to  have  paid  for  f  11  but  the  last  item  pur- 
chased. 

Fourth.  Authc  rization  for  confession 
of  Judgment:  A  <  Jause  often  attached  to 
the  contract.  Tils  highly  objectionable 
practice  permits  pe  finance  company  to 
record  a  Judgment  on  the  property  pur- 
chased and  as  soon  as  a  monthly  payment 
has  been  missed  the  entire  impald  bal- 
ance becomes  du  b.  Additionally,  the  con- 
fession of  Judgiient  authorizes  any  at- 
torney or  any  o  >urt  to  obtain  a  levy  on 
the  consumer's  iroperty  without  notifi- 
cation. Usui^  the  consumer  also  ex- 


pressly waives  any  stay  or  exemption 
laws  now  in  force  or  to  be  thereafter 
enacted.  In  effect,  this  type  of  clause  al- 
lows the  seller  virtual  legal  carte  blanche 
to  act  against  the  buyer  as  soon  as  a 
payment  Is  missed  for  whatever  reason. 
Fifteen  Stetes  have  ahready  voided  it  as 
objectionable. 

My  consumer  protection  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  would  void  these  un- 
palatable practices  and  others  like  them 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Thus,  the  city 
shoppers  from  Prince  Georges  and  Mont- 
gomery Counties  in  Maryland,  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  elsewhere  would  be  safe- 
guarded from  the  unscrupulous  mer- 
chant. And.  Mr.  President,  as  you  no 
doubt  realise,  the  victims  of  these  mer- 
chants are  often  our  low-income  clt- 
izen»^those  who  can  least  afford  the 
money  taken  from  them  and  who  are 
most  susceptible  to  such  imoonsclonable 
practices. 

In  addition,  S.  2689  would  establish  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  a 
Department  of  Consimier  Protection, 
with  a  broad  mandate  to  protect  con- 
sumers against  fraudulent  or  deceptive 
retail  practices,  in  such  areas  as  adver- 
tising, sales,  credit  contracts,  and  col- 
lection practices.  The  Department  would 
be  empowered  to  accomplish  this  through 
Investigations,  administrative  hearings 
and  orders,  enforcing  regulations  adopt- 
ed under  this  and  other  consumer  pro- 
tection laws,  and  through  court  actions. 
Here,  however,  I  would  like  to  emphaslwi 
that  no  such  regulation  would  be  adopta- 
ble  by  the  Department  until  after  a  pub- 
lic hearing  affording  any  interested  party 
an  opportunity  to  present  evidence. 
Moreover,  all  the  regulations  must  be 
based  on  substantial  evidence  of  record 
and  on  detailed  findings  of  fact  S.  2589 
does  not  permit  the  government  to  ram- 
rod through  rules  and  regulations.  The 
procedure  Is,  I  think,  a  fair  one.  Every- 
one gets  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  broad  and 
detailed  disclosure  of  the  terms  of  con- 
sumer credit  contracts,  an  area  of  par- 
ticular abuse  by  a  few  merchants  within 
the  District.  Sellers  would  be  required 
to  deliver  completed  copies  of  the  con- 
tract, to  accept  only  completed  and 
signed  contracts,  to  furnish  buyer  a  writ- 
ten receipt  for  aU  cash  payments  made 
on  account  of  any  retail  Installment  con- 
tract. Other  similar  measures  are  in- 
cluded in  S.  2589. 

Here  again  another  important  point 
needs  to  be  stressed.  The  dlsdosure 
aspects  of  this  consumer  protection  leg- 
islation are  directed  against  dishonest 
merchants.  What  is  required  by  my  bill 
is  but  standard  operating  procedure  for 
the  bulk  of  the  metropolitan  business 
commtmlty.  You  do  not  need  laws  di- 
recting the  majority  of  hardworking 
businessmen  to  be  honest  and  fair.  They 
already  are.  This  bill  will  not  obstruct 
them  in  their  work. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  for  elimi- 
nation of  the  so-caUed  holder  in  due 
course  doctrine  in  retail  installment 
sales  transactions.  This  doctrine,  as  it 
is  presently  applied,  permits  retail  sellers 
to  assign  their  rights  to  payment  under 
sales  contracts  to  finance  companies,  so 
that  buyers  must  pay  the  full  sales  price 
to  the  finance  companies  even  if  the 


sellers  failed  to  perform  their  part  of 
the  contracts. 

If  the  buyer  purchases  a  television  set, 
for  example,  which  was  defective  and 
immediately  breaks  down,  he  still  must 
pay  the  full  purchase  price  to  the  finance 
company — the  holder  in  due  course — and 
then  Initiate  suit  against  the  original 
seller  for  return  of  his  money.  Many 
consumers  lack  the  means  to  get  any 
redress  in  this  cumbersome  manner  and 
thus  get  cheated. 

Under  the  bill,  the  buyer  could  use  his 
defense  agamst  payment  to  the  original 
seller  also  against  the  finance  company 
to  whom  the  sales  contract  is  assigned. 
This  provision  would  not  limit  a  seller's 
ability  to  obtain  financing,  since  the 
contract  remains  assignable.  But  it 
would  shift  the  risk  that  the  seller  has 
committed  unlawful  practices  or  become 
insolvent  from  the  consimier  to  the  fi- 
nance company  which  is  better  able  to 
protect  its  Interest  against  the  seller. 

The  record  before  my  subcommittee 
stressed  the  desirability  of  eliminating 
the  effect  of  the  holder-ln-due-course 
doctrine  in  retail  Installment  transac- 
tions. Mayor  Washington,  Miss  Fumess 
and  Chairman  Dixon  all  urged  this  ac- 
tion. The  doctrine,  developed  to  assist 
barjcers  and  merchants  in  their  normal 
business  intercourse,  has  been  twisted 
with  the  advent,  on  a  large  scale,  of  re- 
tail Installment  transactions  by  con- 
sumers, a  relatively  recent  phenomenon. 
The  law  has  not  adjusted  to  this  change 
in  the  markeU>Iace  so  it  is  our  respon- 
sibility as  legislators  to  modify  the  law 
preserving  its  undeniable  usefulness  in 
certain  areas  and  preventing  its  equally 
undeniable  misuse  in  others.  This  re- 
sponsibUity  has  been  met.  I  believe,  by 
S.  2689. 1  might  add  that  Massachusetts 
abolished  the  holder-ln-due-course  doc- 
trine m  similar  circumstances  without 
fUght  Of  consumer  credit  ci4>ltal  from 
the  Commonwealth  or  any  diminution  of 
credit  business. 

Finally,  the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
tall  Installment  Sales  Act,  as  S.  2589  is 
entitled,  authorizes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Coimcll  through  its  D^jartment 
of  Consumer  Protection  to  prescribe 
m^TiiTinTn  finance  charges  allowable  in 
retail  Installment  transactions.  Ample 
precedent  for  this  exists  in  the  District. 
Mfty<"<^«»«  finance  charges  are  regulated 
for  installment  sales  of  motor  vehicles. 
See  District  of  Columbia  Code,  section 
400-901,  and  the  following,  approved 
April  22,  1960.  And  in  my  own  State  of 
Maryland,  the  Maryland  Retail  Install- 
ment Sales  Act  regtilates  finance  charges 
in  installment  purchases  of  household 
and  other  consumer  goods  and  services. 
The  bill  also  contains  provisions  permit- 
ting private  remedies  in  case  of  viola- 
tions though  good  faith  bookkeeping  or 
unintentional  errors,  if  corrected,  are 
exempted  from  these  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  Is  a  good  bill.  It  Is  a  responsible 
piece  of  legislation  directed  toward  a 
serious  problem.  It  is  strong  enough  with- 
out bdng  either  unfair  or  inflexible.  As  I 
have  said.  S.  2589  is  a  bill  in  which  the 
Senate  can  take  pride. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
and  vote  for  it. 

Mr.   PROUTY.   Mr.   President,  as  a 


member  of  the  Consumer  Subcommittee 
of  the  Commerce  Committee,  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  furtherance  of  all  meas- 
ures to  give  added  protection  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  bill  before  the  Senate  today 
deals  with  consumer  protection  on  the 
local  level.  As  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  am 
particularly  Interested  in  consmner  pro- 
tection for  residents  of  the  District. 
S.  2589,  the  District  of  Columbia  con- 
sumer protection  bill,  is  the  product  of 
extensive  hearings  and  many  hours  of 
deliberation  and  careful  consideration  of 
remedies  to  confront  an  onerous  con- 
sumer fraud  problem  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  poor  and  uneducated,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, have  long  been  victimized  by  dis- 
honest and  deceptive  retail  practices 
perpetrated  upon  them  by  imscrupulous 
jjid  imethlcal  operators  in  the  retail 
marketplace.  Fortunately,  these  hustlers 
constitute  a  minority  in  the  retail  sales 
community  of  Washington,  but  they  are 
an  active  minority  whose  prey — the  poor 
and  the  uneducated — are  the  least  able 
to  resist  their  wiles  and  understand  their 
devious  misrepresentations.  These  vic- 
tims do  not  comprehend  "balloon  pay- 
ments," "add-on  contracts,"  bait-and- 
switch  advertising,"  and  the  myriad  gim- 
micks used  by  these  predators. 

The  intricate  facets  of  an  installment 
sales  contract  which  relate  to  finance 
charges,  express  and  implied  warranties, 
repossession  of  merchandise,  and  waiv- 
er* of  their  legal  rights  are  not  under- 
stood by  them.  Frequently  they  xmwit- 
tingly  and  unknowingly  sign  such  con- 
tracts Ignorant  of  its  terms  and  possible 
resultant  consequences. 

The  bill  imder  consideration  today,  Mr. 
President,  is  desisTied  to  give  a  measure 
of  protection  to  these  unwary  purchasers 
and  to  provide  them  with  safeguards 
from  unfair  and  unconscionable  adver- 
tising, sales,  credit  and  collection  prac- 
tices in  connection  with  retail  install- 
ment transactions. 

S.  2589,  Mr.  President,  is  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
swifUy  adopt  this  measure. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Ibe  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  "NHrglnla.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  1519),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcors, 
as  follows: 

FtrKPOSES  OP  THX  BILL 


4.  To  promote  and  develop  programs  for 
the  education  of  retaU  credit  conaumers. 


The  purposes  of  S.  2589  — . 

1.  To  regulate  retaU  installment  sales  of 
consumer  goods  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
(other  than  motor  vehicles)  and  to  safeguard 
consumers  from  unconsclonahle,  or  fraudu- 
lent advertising,  sales,  credit,  and  collection 
practices; 

2.  To  permit  and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  fair  and  economlcaUy  sound  con- 
sumer credit  practices; 

3.  To  further  consumer  understanding 
through  disclosure  of  the  terms  of  retail 
installment  transactions  and  to  promote 
competition  among  retaU  sellers; 


NKKD   FOB   LBalSLATION 

Extensive  hearings  before  the  Business  and 
CcMnmerce  Subcommittee  In  December  1967 
and  January  and  February  1908,  a  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Economic  Report  on  In- 
staUment  Credit  and  Retail  Sales  Practices 
of  District  of  Columbia  Retailers  published 
in  March  1968,  and  a  report  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  of  June  1988  on  a  District 
of  Columbia  consumer  protection  program 
conducted  by  the  Commission  during  the 
period  June  1966  to  June  1968  clearly  demon- 
strate the  need  for  effective  regulation  of 
retail  Installment  sales  transactions  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

While  the  vast  majority  of  retail  mer- 
chants In  the  District  of  Columbia  are  hon- 
est, fair-minded,  considerate  businessmen, 
the  record  before  your  committee  shows  that 
far  too  many  consumers  in  the  District  too 
often  become  the  unwittmg  victims  of  over- 
reaching and  unconscionable  commercial 
practices  employed  by  a  small  ever-present 
group  of  unethical  and  "fly-by-nlghf  oper- 
ators in  the  retail  marketplace.  Intent  only 
on  closing  the  "deal,"  such  hucksters  mis- 
represent their  goods,  engage  In  phony  and 
deceptive  advertising,  misrepresent  costs  and 
finance  charges,  and  "hustle"  their  customers 
into  unexplained,  misunderstood,  and  oner- 
ous, unfair  retail  installment  contracts.  Such 
contracts  often  lead  to  default,  repoBsesslon, 
money  Judgments  in  favor  of  third-party 
finance  companies,  and  total  and  serious 
losses  to  the  consumer. 

Deceptive  and  dishonest  reUll  practices — 
particularly  in  relaUon  to  installment  pur- 
chases— can  injure  anyone   in  the  market- 
place, but  their  Impact  falls  most  heavily 
on    the    poor    and    the    uneducated — those 
least  able  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
unscrupulous  merchant   (who  may  be  the 
only  seller  available  to  them) ,  and  least  able 
to  afford  the  losses  to  which  they  fall  prey. 
According  to  the  aforementioned  economic 
repOTt  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in- 
stallment credit  Is  used  much  more  exten- 
sively by  retaUers  selling  to  low-Income  con- 
sumers  than   by   retailers   selling   to  other 
consumers  in  the  District.  The  Commission's 
survey  showed  that  low-income  market  re- 
tailers used  installment  credit  in  93  percent 
of  their  sales,  whereas  the  comparable  figure 
for  general  market  retailers  was  27  percent. 
The  poor  In  Washington  also  pay  more  for 
the  goods  they  buy.  The  Commission's  sxir- 
vey  found  that,  "on  the  average,  goods  pur- 
chased for  $100  at  wholesale  sold  for  $255  in 
the    low-Income    market    stores,    compared 
with  $169  In  general  market  stores."  For  ex- 
ample, the  siurey  showed  that  the  wholesale 
cost  of  a  portable  TV  set  to  both  low-income 
and   general  market  retailers  approximated 
$109.  The  general  market  retailer  sold  the 
set    for    $129.95.    The    low-income    market 
dealer  charged  $219.95  fc«-  the  same  set.  In 
the  case  of  a  clothes  dryer  wholesaUng  for 
some  $116,  the  general  market  dealer  charged 
$150   and    the    low-Income    market   retailer 
$300. 

Finance  charges  on  retail  Installment 
transactions  are  often  exorbitant,  particu- 
larly In  sales  to  low-Income  consimiera  who 
have  difficulty  obtaining  credit  In  the  gen- 
eral retail  market.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission's survey  shows  considerable  varia- 
tion in  such  charges  especially  among  low- 
income  market  retailers.  Calculated  on  an 
effective  annual  rate  basis,  finance  charges 
of  low-Income  market  retailers  ranged  as 
high  as  33  percent  per  annum,  averaging  25 
percent  on  contracts  assigned  to  finance 
companies  and  23  percent  on  contracts  the 
retallen  held  themselves.  Comparable  figures 
for  general  market  retailers  show  that  fi- 
nance charges  averaged  21  and  19  percent 
respectively.  A  representative  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Legal  Services  Project  (NLSP)  of 
the  District  of   Ooltmibia,   which   provides 


legal  services  for  many  indigents  throughout 
the  District,  advised  the  subcommittee  of 
cases  in  which  low- income  buy  era  have  been 
charged  35  percent  to  50-percent  interest  on 
retail  purchases.  According  to  NLSP,  their 
experience  shows  that  the  highest  interest 
rates  Uke  the  most  exhorbitant  prices  are 
imposed  on  buyere  who  are  least  able  to  pro- 
tect themselves — buyera  who  are  often 
forced  to  deal  in  a  segment  of  the  market- 
place fraught  with  sharp,  unconscionable, 
and  fraudulent  practices. 

The  record  before  the  subcommittee,  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  on 
the  Commission's  District  of  Columbia  con- 
sumer protection  program  point  up  numer- 
ous types  of  deceptive  practices  uncovered 
In  connection  with  the  investigation  of  con- 
siuner  complaints,  as  follows : 

"Balt-and-Swltch"  advertising  technique 
under  which  the  customer  is  lured  by  the 
touting  of  some  fantastically  appealing  offer 
followed  by  high-pressure  tactics  designed  to 
switch  him  to  the  purchase  of  another  more 
expensive  purchase. 

False  and  misleading  statements  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  products  and  services 
offered. 

False  and  misleading  statements  concern- 
ing guarantees. 

Misrepresenting  the  natiu*  of  the  seller's 
business. 

Failure  to  reveal  that  Installment  contracts 
would  be  sold  to  a  finance  company  or  other 
third  party. 

Failure  to  furnish  free  merehandise  or  serv- 
ices when  offered. 

Failure  to  reveal  the  full  amount  of  the 
purchase  price  and  financing  charges. 

Deceptive  pricing  and  misrepresentation  of 
regular  prices  as  reduced  prices. 

Using  fake  drawings,  contests,  telephone 
surveys    and    scholarships    for    promotional 
purposes. 
SeUing  used  merchandise  as  new. 
Using  fictitious  wholesale  price  lists. 
Refusing  to  provide  itemised  bills. 
FaUure  to  disclose  terms  regarding  refund 
of  deposits. 

Inducing  purchaseiB  to  sign  blank  Install- 
ment contract  forms. 
Unconscionable  high  prices. 
Referral  seUlng  tactics,  a  technique  In 
which  the  seller  induces  piuchaaes  by  repre- 
senting that  the  merchandise  can  be  "earned" 
by  referring  friends  to  the  same  seller,  but  in 
which  referrals  are  not  paid  for.  and  the  con- 
sumer's obligation  to  the  seller  Is  independ- 
ent of  and  enforceable  regardless  of  such  rep- 
resentations. 

Misrepresentation  in  connection  with  re- 
pair, refinUhlng,  and  workmanship. 

Misbranding  and  mislabeling  of  textUe 
producta. 

Deceptive  methods  of  billing  and  handling 
of  credit. 

The  subcommittee  also  found  that  some 
merchanto  Induce  buyera  to  rely  on  oral,  un- 
enforceable promises,  or  to  sign  contracta 
containing  onerous  conditions.  Often  these 
contracts  include  clauses  disclaiming  oral 
representations  made  by  sellers,  waiving  legal 
righta  of  buyera.  or  permitting  creditors  to 
accelerate  the  entire  sum  owed  on  an  instaU- 
ment  contract  even  though  the  buyer  has  not 
defaulted.  In  other  cases,  sellera  extract  the 
buyer's  consent  to  the  use  of  forolble  meth- 
ods In  repossession. 

One  flagrant  example  of  several  of  these 
practices  which  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
subcommittee  Involved  the  purchase  of  a 
stereo  set.  A  door-to-door  salesman  showed  a 
woman  a  stereo  record  player  and  said  It 
sold  for  $349.  The  salesman  explained  how 
easy  It  would  be  for  the  woman  to  pay  for 
It  under  his  company's  easy  credit  tenns.  The 
woman  agreed  to  buy  the  set  and  signed  a 
paper  purportedly  authorizing  the  company 
to  check  on  her  credit.  When  the  stereo  was 
deUvered  the  woman  was  charged  a  $20  de- 
livery fee.  A  short  time  later,  she  received  a 


27572 


coupon  book  for  ma  :lng  payments.  The  pay- 


ments  were   to   be 
months.  This  would 


$1996   a   month    for   24 
make  a  total  of  MTg.CM, 


Two    practices 

"add-on"   contracts 

quently  used  in  th( 
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not  Including  the  120  delivery  charge.  The 
total  price  which  th(  woman  was  required  to 
pay  under  the  contr  ict  she  had  been  tricked 
Into  signing  as  a  cr<  dlt  check  authorization, 
was  almost  $500.  Tl  e  woman  never  received 
a  copy  of  the  contrf  ct  nor  any  warranty  and 
had  to  pay  roughly  i  ISO  more  than  the  sales- 
man bad  told  her  s:  le  would  have  to  pay. 

balloon  payment"  and 
are.  unfortunately,  fre- 
Dlstrlct.  "Balloon  pay- 
ment" contracts  ade  those  which  contain, 
often  In  fine  print,  provisions  creating  some 
Installment  pajrm  ints  disproportionately 
larger  than  others,  t  le  purpose  being  to  force 
the  buyer  Into  defa)  itlng  in  his  payments  so 
that  the  goods  can  t  e  repossessed.  Miss  Betty 
Purness.  Special  As  ilstant  to  the  President 
for  Consumer  AiTa  rs,  accurately  described 
the  dilemma  of  the  consumer  In  this  regard 
when  she  testified  I  efore  the  sut>commlttee: 

"I  also  agree  ballc  on  payments  ought  to  be 
outlawed.  If  a  man  organized  his  budget  so 
that  he  can  pay,  f(  r  the  sake  of  argument, 
•10  a  month  for  hli  television  set,  then  dls- 
corers  ttitrt  his  lasl  payment  Is  $100,  he  Is 
probably  forced  into  default.  The  seller  might 
as  well  have  hit  hli  i  on  the  head  and  taken 
his  money." 

The  "add-on"  coi  tract  also  has  as  Its  ob- 
jective the  default  >f  the  buyer  so  that  the 
goods  may  be  reposi  essed.  Under  this  strata- 
gem, the  security  interest  on  each  new  In- 
stallment purchase  W  buyer  makes  with  the 
same  merchant  Is  donsolldated  with  all  of 
the  security  Interes  s  arising  from  his  pre- 
vious Installment  p^  irchases  with  that  mer- 
chant. If  there  Is  an:  default,  all  goods,  being 
a  part  of  the  collat  eral  for  the  single  con- 
solidated debt,  are  subject  to  repossession 
even  if  the  total  pay  nents  made  by  the  buy- 
er were  sufficient  to  lave  paid  for  all  but  the 
last  Item  purchased. 

The  subcommittet  was  Informed  of  several 
cases  In  which  Dlst  lot  residents  fell  victim 
to  the  "add-on"  coo  tract.  In  one  Instance,  a 
man  signed  12  cont  racts  over  a  period  of  S 
years,  for  articles  ix  eluding  a  used  washing 
machine,  a  televlsUo  set  plus  another  TV 
to  replace  the  first  one,  a  living  room  set 
and  bedroom  f umlt  ire.  The  man  purchased 
most  of  the  Itezna,  unseen,  from  the  col- 
lector, who  visited  I  Im  periodically  to  obtain 
payments.  Eventual:  y,  this  p\irchaser  reached 
a  stage  at  which  hi  could  not  maintain  his 
payments.  He  then  received  notice  that  all 
the  merchandise  he  had  purchased,  and  for 
which  he  had  paid  B,bout  (1,800  over  the  6- 
year  period,  would  I «  rep>oese8sed.  Data  sup- 
plied to  his  attorney  by  the  company  showed 
he  still  owed  13  cei  ts  on  the  first  contract 
he  had  signed.  It  vas  also  discovered  that 
the  victim  had  on  several  occasions  pur- 
chased repossessed  merchandise  at  several 
times  the  original  cost  to  the  seller. 

Reptossesslon  of  g  )ods  after  a  substantial 
amount  of  the  pure:  lase  price  has  been  paid 
can  work  hardship  1  a  additional  wajrs.  Con- 
s\uner  goods  deprec  late  in  value  relatively 
quickly  after  purchi  ise.  When  goods  are  re- 
possessed after  default  and  ore  resold,  the 
resale  price  often  Is  a  small  fraction  of  the 
original  contract  price.  In  these  circtun- 
stances,  under  presei  it  law  a  deficiency  Judg- 
ment Is  often  obtain  Me  against  the  default- 
ing purchaser  who  lo  longer  poesesses  the 
goods. 

For  example,  the  subcommittee  was  In- 
formed of  an  elder^  District  resident  who 
had  purchased  a  be<  I,  a  television  set,  and  a 
chair  from  a  store  and  had  been  making 
payments  of  $35  pe-  month  regularly  for  3 
years.  Her  daughter  became  111  and  she  had 
to  assume  responsibility  for  her  three  grand- 
children and  ';ould  n  }t  continue  to  meet  her 
full  payments.  When  the  furniture  company 
refused  her  offer  to  c  sntlnue  nrmfcing  smaller 
payments,  the  woim  n  defaulted.  The  com- 
pany repossessed  all  of  the  three  pieces  she 


had  bought  from  them,  even  though  she 
had  paid  more  than  $1,200  on  her  bill.  De- 
spite her  large  payment,  and  the  fact  that 
she  bad  nothing  for  herself  and  the  three 
children  to  sleep  on  except  the  floor  after 
having  paid  more  than  $1,200,  she  was  re- 
quired to  pay  over  an  additional  $200  to  the 
company. 

In  the  committee's  view,  this  kind  of  re- 
sult Is  obviously  and  grossly  unfair.  The  pres- 
ent bill  provides  that  where,  prior  to  default, 
a  purchaser  has  paid  an  amount  equal  to  at 
least  75  percent  of  the  cash  price  of  the  mer- 
chandise, the  seller  may  elect  either  to  ex- 
ercise whatever  contract  right  he  may  have  to 
repossess  the  goods  or  to  obtain  a  Judgment 
for  the  balance  due  under  the  contract.  Under 
the 'committee's  proposal,  he  would  have  no 
right  to  both  remedies.  In  the  committee's 
Judgment,  such  a  provision  Is  equitable  and 
should  discourage  unscrupulous  merchants 
from  entering  transactions  with  a  calculated  - 
view  toward  repossession,  resale  of  the  same 
goods,  and  deficiency  judgments  against 
hard-pressed  customers. 

Another  fundamental  right  of  consimiers 
which  the  committee  found  needs  added  pro- 
tection Is  the  right  to  have  an  effective  legal 
remedy  If,  for  some  reason,  goods  or  services 
purchased  do  not  conform  to  the  conditions 
of  the  sales  contract.  For  example.  If  a  man 
buys  a  television  set  and  It  falls  to  work 
when  he  brings  It  home,  or  If  a  woman  buys 
a  new  sewing  machine  and  the  seller  fraudu- 
lently delivers  a  used  machine,  there  must  be 
effective  legal  redress.  Under  present  law, 
there  la  often  no  recourse  because  of  the 
"holder  In  due  course"  doctrine  of  the  pres- 
ent negotiable  Instruments  law.  Under  this 
doctrine,  a  finance  company  is  able  to  buy 
from  a  retail  merchant  a  note  signed  by  the 
consumer,  and  the  finance  company  can  re- 
quire the  consumer  to  pay  this  note  even 
though  the  original  sales  contract  was  vio- 
lated by  the  retail  merchant.  It  might  appear 
that  the  consumer  has  a  remedy  against  the 
retail  merchant  since,  although  he  must  pay 
the  finance  company,  he  can  sue  the  retail 
merchant  and  recover  his  money.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  the  consumer  generally  lacks 
the  resources  to  initiate  legal  action  against 
the  retail  merchant  to  recover  the  money. 
Too  often,  unscrupulous  merchants  operate 
through  dummy  "Judgment-proof"  corpora- 
tions, or  the  merchant  Is  a  "fly-by-nlght" 
who  disappears  leaving  the  consumer  with 
worthless  merchandise  and  huge  debts  on 
notes  negotiated  to  the  finance  companies. 
The  result  is  that  too  often  the  "holder  in 
due  course"  doctrine  does  not  operate  fairly 
in  retail  Installment  transactions.  Shielded 
by  the  doctrine's  protections,  third-party 
finance  companies  may  receive  and  enforce 
consumer  financial  obligations  without  re- 
gard to  what  transpired  between  the  mer- 
chant and  the  buyer — however  nefarious  the 
transaction  may  have  been.  The  victimized 
purchaser's  legal  defenses  against  the  seller 
are  of  no  concern  to  the  third  party  note- 
holder. He  Is  told  to  take  those  matters  up 
with  the  merchant,  and  Irrespective  of  the 
Injiu-y  done  blm  must  pay  the  "holder  in  due 
coiurse"  amount  owing  on  the  note. 

The  record  before  the  committee  prepon- 
derates In  favor  of  eliminating  the  effect  of 
the  "holder  In  due  course"  doctrine  In  retail 
installment  transactions.  Such  action  has 
been  strongly  urged  on  the  committee  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  advised  the  committee  as  follows: 

"In  the  light  of  testimony  at  the  hearings, 
the  District  government  has  given  further 
consideration  to  the  provision  of  S.  2589 
relating  to  the  doctrine  of  holder  In  due 
course.  It  Is  apparent  from  such  testimony 
that  many  consumer  abuses  fiow  from  the 
unethical  practices  of  some  retail  Install- 
ment sellers  who  are  able  to  exploit  unwary 
purchasers — primarily  the  poor  who  are  least 
able  to  afford  such  exploitation — by  relying 
on  the  negotiation  of  retail  installment  in- 
struments to  third  parties  who  are  protected 


from  the  defenses  that  the  buyer  could 
otherwise  make.  The  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  therefore  favors  legislation 
that  would  eliminate  the  effect  of  the 
holder-ln-due-course  doctrine  In  retail  in- 
stallment transactions  and  thereby  prevent 
the  unscrupulous  practices  that  have  de- 
veloped. Accordingly,  we  favor  the  enactment 
of  the  holder-ln-due-course  provision  con- 
tained in  S.  2689." 

Representing  the  administration  at  the 
subcommittee  hearings.  Miss  Betty  Furness, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  provided  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"Commendably,  S.  2689  takes  the  sensible 
course  of  recognizing  that  the  'holder  In  due 
course'  doctrine  shall  not  apply  to  retail  In- 
stallment sales.  This  follows  the  example  of 
Massachusetts  where  the  holder  In  due 
course  rule  was  abolished  In  1961  (see  Mass. 
Oenl.  Laws  ch.  255.  sec.  12C).  The  burden  of 
proof  should  be  on  those  credit  lenders  who 
may  argue  that  retail  credit  will  be  damaged 
by  such  a  step.  In  Massachusetts  there  has 
been  no  flight  of  consumer  credit  capital 
from  the  State,  or  any  diminution  of  credit 
business. 

"Additionally,  section  4.102  will  provide 
several  beneficial  effects  not  only  In  improv- 
ing the  consumer's  position  but  raising  the 
general  tone  of  the  marketplace: 

"The  factor  singled  out  by  the  great  major- 
ity of  those  Interviewed  in  a  study  made  by 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School 
(see  "Translating  Sympathy  for  Deceived 
Consumers  Into  Effective  Programs  for  Pro- 
tection,' University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  Re- 
view, vol.  114,  No.  3,  January  1966)  and  char- 
acterized as  the  'largest  problem  In  the  con- 
sumer fraud  area'  is  the  ability  of  finance 
companies  or  agencies  to  acquire  by  purchase 
installment  debt  paper  free  from  the  respon- 
sibility for  any  of  the  fraudulent  practices 
perpetrated  by  the  selling  dealers.  Without 
the  benefit  of  section  4.102  the  risk  of  dealer 
fraud  rests  squarely  with  the  consumer  since 
the  financing  agencies  can  purchase  the  In- 
stallment note  free  of  consumer  defenses. 
Although  It  has  been  said  that  the  consumer 
chooses  to  purchase  from  dealers  who  will 
defraud  him,  this  act  should  not  decide 
where  the  burden  should  rest  because  the 
finance  company  in  the  first  Instance  se- 
lected the  questionable  dealer  before  It  en- 
tered Into  arrangements  to  buy  his  Install- 
ment paper.  The  finance  company  or  holder 
In  due  course  has  avenues  of  Investigation 
by  which  to  ascertain  the  dealer's  reliabil- 
ity and  to  make  certain  that  his  business 
ethics,  products,  advertising,  and  sales  tech- 
niques are  not  fraudulent  or  misleading.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  holder  can  protect  himself  by 
dealing  on  a  full  recourse  basis  which  re- 
quires the  dealer  to  be  liable  to  htm  for 
buyer  default  by  executing  a  repurchase 
agreement,  binding  the  dealer  to  buy  back 
repossessed  merchandise  or  requiring  the 
dealer  to  set  aside  funding  to  protect  him- 
self against  any  contingencies.  The  Improve- 
ment in  the  relationship  between  the  finance 
company  and  the  seller  should  prove  to  be 
an  important  indirect  t>eneflt  to  consumers. 

"The  finance  company  is  better  able  to 
bear  the  risk  In  this  proposal  to  shift  the  risk 
of  dealer  misrepresentation  from  the  con- 
sumer to  the  bolder.  Loss  of  money  on  any 
particular  transaction  with  the  dealer  can 
be  recouped  In  subsequent  transactions.  The 
consumer  on  the  other  hand  could  find  him- 
self bankrupt  by  a  major  loss  sustained  from 
a  deaier  In  a  single  transaction. 

"The  shifting  of  the  risk  of  fraud  to  the 
holder  would  not  only  make  It  more  difficult 
for  fraudulent  dealers  to  operate  but  should 
also  result  In  the  gradual  elimination  of 
financing  agencies  whose  failure  to  check  on 
retail  outlets  make  such  fraudulent  prac- 
tices against  consumers  possible." 

Hon.  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  testified  before 
the  subcommittee  that  "The  eliminating  of 
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the  so-called  holder  in  due  course  doctrine 
has  a  worthy  objective — to  make  it  simpler 
for  the  customer  to  obtain  redress  when  dis- 
satisfied with  faulty  or  defective  merchan- 
dise" and  that  "•  •  •  our  recent  experience 
clearly  indicates  that  the  traditional  reasons 
for  protecting  holders  of  negotiable  instru- 
ments should  be  reconsidered,  as  does  sec- 
tion 4.102  of  S.  2589,  In  the  light  of  an  over- 
riding need  to  protect  consumers  and  to  de- 
stroy the  shield  behind  which  too  many 
businessmen  have  been  hiding." 

The  Trade  Commission's  June  1968  report 
on  its  District  of  Columbia  consumer  pro- 
tection program  stated  the  following: 

"Application  of  the  holder  In  due  course 
doctrine  to  consumer  Instruments  has  led  to 
many  abuses.  It  is  simply  unfair  to  permit 
a  vendor  to  sell  shoddy  or  defective  goods, 
which  sometimes  are  not  even  delivered, 
coax,  wheedle,  or  coerce  the  buyer  Into  sign- 
ing a  negotiable  Instrument,  disappear  or 
dissipate  the  funds,  and,  by  assigning  the 
Instrument,  prevent  the  deceived  or  de- 
frauded consumer  from  asserting  his  legiti- 
mate defenses  in  an  action  on  the  note.  Leg- 
islation similar  to  that  enacted  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Vermont  (citation  omitted)  and 
currently  proposed  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (citation  omitted)  providing  that  com- 
mercial paper  must  be  labeled  as  such  and 
is  not  negotiable,  and  that  the  holder  of 
such  a  note  takes  subject  to  all  contract 
defenses  and  to  all  rights  that  the  buyer 
would  have  under  the  State's  consumer 
fraud  law.  is  both  reasonable  and  necessary." 

Modification  of  the  doctrine  was  also  fa- 
vored by  the  United  Planning  Organization 
and  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Consumer 
Protection,  a  broad-based  coalition  of  reli- 
gious, civic,  veterans,  and  varied  community 
action  organizations  deeply  concerned  over 
the  problems  of  low-income  residents  and 
families  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(Conscious  that  any  such  change  In  the  law 
must  be  considered  In  relation  to  the  Impli- 
cations it  might  have  respecting  commercial 
and  financial  affairs  generally  In  the  District, 
the  subcommittee  also  obtained  the  views  of 
businessmen  and  lawyers  wtlh  special  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  of  negotiable  instniments. 
Testimony  was  received  from  representatives 
of  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  the  District  of  Columbia  Bankers  As- 
sociation, finance  companies,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Bar  Association,  the  Maryland- 
Delaware-Dlstrlct  of  Columbia  Jewelers'  As- 
sociation, and  other  Interested  parties. 

Based  upon  Its  full  and  very  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  the  committee  con- 
cludes that  the  "holder  In  due  course"  doc- 
trine has  no  proper  or  necessary  commercial 
purpose  In  relation  to  retail  installment 
transactions.  Moreover,  the  committee  Is  sat- 
isfied that  abolition  of  the  doctrine  will  not 
restrict  the  availability  of  credit  to  consum- 
ers or  to  legitimate,  fair-dealing  retail  mer- 
chants. Finance  companies  can  protect  them- 
selves from  loss  by  Inquiring  Into  the  repu- 
tation, reliability,  and  financial  resources  of 
the  merchants  whose  paper  they  purchase. 
Indeed,  a  representative  of  one  of  the  major 
finance  organizations  dealing  in  commercial 
instruments  generated  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  throughout  the  Nation  testified 
that  his  organization  does  Investigate  the 
reliability  of  Its  merchant-customers,  and 
viewed  without  alarm  the  present  proposal  to 
abolish  the  doctrine. 

According  to  testimony  presented  before 
the  subcommittee,  at  least  five  States — 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York  Tex- 
as, and  California — have  eliminated  to  some 
degree  the  holder-ln-due-course  doctrine, 
and  In  other  States  the  courts  have  acted  to 
the  same  effect.  Also,  the  committee  under- 
stands that  In  a  new  uniform  consumer  cred- 
it code  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws,  a  special  committee  fi- 
nanced primarily  by  the  credit  Industry  Itself 
has  proposed  that  the  doctrine  be  abandoned. 
According  to  the  record  before  the  subcom- 


mittee abandonment  of  the  doctrine  by 
Massachusetts  In  1961,  some  7  years  ago.  has 
not  precluded  or  Impaired  the  availability  of 
retail  Installment  financing  in  that  State. 
In  the  committee's  judgment,  the  same  will 
be  true  In  the  District  of  Columbia  under 
section  4.102  of  S.  2689,  which  was  drafted  by 
the  subcommittee  In  close  coordination  with 
representatives  of  the  business  community. 
The  provision  reconunended  by  the  commit- 
tee Is  virtually  Identical  to  a  statutory  pro- 
vision of  same  effect  recommended  by  the 
Legislative  Conunlttee.  Retail  Bureau,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of  Trade. 

Further,  on  the  question  of  the  need  for 
effective  legislative  action  to  protect  low- 
income,  poverty-stricken  consumers,  the 
Committee  notes  the  concerns  expressed  In 
the  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  over  the  exploita- 
tion of  disadvantaged  consumers  by  retail 
merchants.  While  the  committee  Is  In  no 
position  to  confirm  or  deny  the  conclusions 
contained  in  that  report,  there  would  seem 
to  be  little  doubt  that  predatory  commercial 
practices  that  produce  results  of  the  sort 
Illustrated  earlier  herein  may  well  be  a  fac- 
tor contributing  to  the  unrest  and  violence 
that  have  marked  the  Nation's  Capital  and 
Other  cities  these  past  few  years. 

In  the  committee's  Judgment,  and  en- 
tirely aside  from  any  effort  others  may  have 
made  to  ascertain  the  relationship,  if  any, 
between  commercial  exploitation  and  civil 
disorder,  it  is  clear  that  the  scales  of  Justice 
In  the  low-Income  marketplace  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  are  too  often  out  of  balance. 

The  reasonable  regulation  of  installment 
sales  of  goods  and  services  authorized  by  the 
recommended  bill  will  help  restore  balance 
by  safeguarding  all  consumers  from  unfair, 
unconscionable,  and  fraudulent  advertising, 
sales,  credit,  and  collection  practices.  This 
bill  win  encourage  the  development  of  fair 
and  economically  sound  credit  practices.  By 
requiring  full  disclosure  In  all  such  transac- 
tions, S.  2589  will  encourage  public  con- 
fidence and  promote  honest  competition 
among  all  retailers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Finally,  In  the  committee's  Judgment,  the 
legal  protections  afforded  by  S.  2589  will  not 
be  truly  effective  unless  they  are  continuously 
and  effectively  enforced.  Too  often,  con- 
sumers lack  effective  protection  because  they 
have  no  organized  voice.  All  too  often,  no  one 
speaks  for  the  consumer  interest,  though 
organized  and  powerful  voices  speak  for  In- 
terest that  may  be  Inimical  to  the  consumer. 

This  absence  of  organized  support  for  the 
consumer  extends  Into  the  government  Itself. 
To  remedy  this  problem,  the  committee  pro- 
vides In  the  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  De- 
partment of  Consumer  Protection  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government.  Among  Its 
functions,  the  Department  would  be  em- 
powered to  enforce  regulations  adopted  un- 
der the  act  and  to  initiate  legal  action  In  the 
courts  to  stop  unlawful  commercial  practices, 
to  undertake  continuing  Investigations  of 
commercial  practices  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  to  carry  out  programs  of  con- 
sumer information  and  education.  In  short, 
the  Department  would  be  the  "consumer's 
advocate"  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 


SLATOR  C.  BLACKISTON,  JR. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1555,  H.R.  6862. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bUl  wiU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
6862)  for  the  relief  of  Slater  C.  Black- 
iston,  Jr. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  biU? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
1,  at  the  beginning  of  line  7,  strike  out 
"$9,515.73"  and  insert  "$3,500.00". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  tNo.  1572) ,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE   AMENDMENT 

T'he  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to  re- 
duce the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  claimant 
to  the  maximum  amount  which  could  be 
paid  under  the  Military  Personnel  and  Civil- 
ian Employees'  Claims  Act  If  the  claimant 
had  been  a  member  of  the  military  service. 

STATEMENT 

The  bill,  as  approved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, provides  for  the  payment  of 
$9,515.73  to  the  claimant  as  the  remaining 
balance  of  hla  loss  above  the  amount  for 
which  be  had  been  compensated. 

The  facts  In  the  case  were  set  forth  In  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  follows: 

"The  bill,  H.R.  6862,  was  Introduced  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Department  of  State  In  an  executive  com- 
munication and  that  Department  recom- 
mends its  enactment. 

"Mr.  Slator  C.  Blacklston.  Jr.,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer,  was  assigned  to  the  American 
Embassy  In  Jidda,  Saudi  Arabia.  In  connec- 
tion with  that  assignment,  his  household 
effects  were  being  transported  from  Balti- 
more,, Md.,  to  Jidda  aboard  the  vessel  SS 
Macedon  of  the  Admiralty  Lines  when  that 
vessel  foundered  off  the  coast  of  Beirut.  Leb- 
anon In  November  of  1964.  Mr.  Blacklston 
originally  submitted  a  claim  in  the  amount 
of  $25,909.98  for  consideration  under  the  pro- 
cedures required  by  the  Department  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Mili- 
tary Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees' 
Claims  Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  The  State 
Department  personnel  considered  the  claim 
In  accordance  with  applicable  regulations 
and  adjusted  the  amount  allowable  for  each 
Item  of  loss. 

"In  view  of  the  size  of  the  claim  and  the 
desire  of  the  subcommittee  considering  the 
bin  for  full  Information  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  the  loss  and  the  manner  In  which  the 
claim  has  been  processed,  the  committee  re- 
quested that  the  State  Department  furnish 
full  Information  concerning  the  claim.  In- 
cluding the  Items  of  loss  and  the  reductions 
fixed  by  the  State  Department  In  the  course 
of  the  claim's  consldera,tlon.  This  Informa- 
tion disclosed  that  the  orders  given  to  Mr. 
Blacklston  at  the  time  of  his  assignment  au- 
thorized the  full  shipment  of  his  household 
effects.  With  the  exception  of  approximately 
2.360  pounds  left  In  storage  in  Washington, 
he  shipped  all  of  his  household  goods  which 
were  the  contents  of  his  home  In  Bethesda, 
Md.  The  home  in  Maryland  was  a  four-bed- 
room house  with  a  large  basement  and  a  two- 
car  garage.  The  shipment  to  Jidda  totaled 
12.440  pounds  net  weight  and  15.800  pounds 
gross  weight.  Mr.  Blacklston  lost  all  of  his 
household  goods  In  the  sinking  of  the  vessel. 
As  Is  noted  In  tue  Department  of  State  com- 
munication, after  making  some  adjustments 
and  deducting  $3,950  which  Mr.  Blacklston 
received  as  compensation  by  Insurance,  the 
claim  was  approved  by  the  Deparbnent  in 
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paid  $6,600  by  tl «  Oovernment  which  la  the 
amount  authorised  under  the  Military  Per- 
sonnel and  Civilian  Employees'  Qalnu  Act. 
The  remaining  jalance  of  $8,616.73  la  the 
amount  stated  Ir  the  bill. 

"The  commltt  se  feels  that  this  case  Is  a 
proper  one  for  legislative  relief.  It  Is  un- 
usual that  a  Oo'  ernment  employee  suffers  a 
total  loss  such  u  was  the  case  here.  The 
Military  Personi  el  and  Civilian  Employees' 
Claims  Act  of  1164  originated  as  a  bill  con- 


commlttee.   The   testimony 

^^.^ _. time  of  the  consideration 

of  that  bill  estt  bllshes  that  the  amount  of 
$6,500  would  co?er  the  bulk  of  the  claims 
that  might  be  e  ipected  to  result  from  losses 
of  this  kind.  Wlicn  It  Is  considered  that  the 
loss  suffered  by  1  Sx.  Blacklston  was  the  result 
of  a  shipment  r  squired  by  his  transfer  to  a 
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.  post  and  further  that  tbe 
Jxat  normally  made  by  the 

_^ ,    he  committee  feels  that  the 

Oovernment  owe  i  a  moral  obligation  to  com- 
pensate him  for  his  loss.  Accordingly.  It  Is 
recommended  tliat  the  bill  be  considered 
favorably." 

Tha-Commltti  e  on   the  Judiciary   of   the 
.Senat«  .has  cons:  stently  refrained  from  pay- 
ing claims  in  ex(  ess  of  the  $10,000  limitation 
set    forth    by    tie    Military    Personnel    and 
Civilian  Employ*  bs'  Claims  Act.  The  commlt- 
1  the  present  case  as  a  mat- 
.  Is  proper  to  allow  an  addl- 

^_^ ip  to  the  maximum  amount 

by  which' the  cli  Imant  could  have  been  com- 
pensated If  he  lad  been  a  member  of  the 
military  service. 

The  conunltt«  b  believes  that  the  bill, 
amended.  Is  mei  Itorlous  and  recommends  It 
favorably. 


OP   CENTRAL   INTEL- 

.iOENCY    RETIREMENT 

FOR    CERTAIN   EM- 


AMENDMENT 
LIQENCE 
ACT    OF 
PLOYEES 

Mr.  BYRD  ofjwest  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  un4nlmous  consent  that  the 
to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  l489,  H  Jl.  18786. 

The  PRESn  ENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  wlU  be  state  1  by  title. 

The  Legislaiive  Clerk.  A  bill  «H.R. 
18786)  to  amen  1  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retiren  lent  Act  of  1984  for  cer- 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESED]  !NT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  thqpresent  consideration  of 
tbe  bill? 

There  being  i  lo  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ord  ired  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  ti  ne,  and  passed. 


Mr.  BYRD  of 
dent,  I  suggest 


ORDEI  i  OP  BUSINESS 


f  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
,he  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIIENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  call  tie  roll. 

The  bill  clerc  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unaiimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  q  lorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
iNOtrvE  in  the  c^air) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
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AMENDMENT 
LICENCE 
ACT    OP 
PLOYEES 

Mr.  BYRD  of 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous 


OF   CENTRAL   INTEL- 
RETIREMENT 
FOR   CERTAIN   EM- 


Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  Cal- 
endar No.  1489,  H.R.  18786,  was  passed. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  action  of 
the  Senate  in  passing  the  bill  is  vacated. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  W«t  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]  be  recognized  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
consent  that  the 


WE  SHOULD  WITHDRAW  TROOPS 
PROM  WEST  GERMANY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
West  Germany  is  prospering  and  has 
prospered  during  the  past  15  years  on  a 
more  tremendous  scale  than  ever  before 
in  its  entire  history.  This  strong  inde- 
pendent nation,  not  even  as  large  in  area 
as  the  State  of  Oregon,  has  a  population 
of  60  million  people. 

Last  year  its  total  national  product 
was  $130  billion — making  it  the  third 
richest  country  in  the  entire  world,  rank- 
ing next  to  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  foreign  trade,  exports 
from  the  ports  of  West  Germany  are  so 
extraordinarily  large  that  it  is  second 
only  to  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the 
United  States. 

The  currency  of  West  Germany,  like 
that  of  Switzerland,  is  one  of  the  world's 
strongest.  Here  is  a  country  with  gold 
and  dollar  reserves  of  more  than  $7  bil- 
lion, exceeding  that  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  second  only  to  our  Nation. 

Talk  about  the  ability  of  any  nation  t3 
defend  itself,  the  facts  are  that  the  great- 
est output  of  steel  production  in  free  Eu- 
rope is  in  West  Germany.  Unemplojonent 
in  that  nation  at  the  present  time  is  less 
.than  1  percent  compared  with  the  un- 
einployment  rate  in  our  country  of  ap- 
proximately 4  percent. 

Surely,  it  is  outrageous  and  unthink- 
able that  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
following  the  ending  of  World  War  n, 
the  United  States  has  at  the  present  time 
more  than  300.000  offlcers  and  men  of  our 
Armed  Forces  stationed  in  Western  Eu- 
rope; more  than  238,000  officers  and  serv- 
icemen in  West  Germany  alone.  Just  why 
should  we  be  protecting  this  powerful  na- 
tion in  this  manner  and  to  this  extent? 
Purthermore.  it  is  shocking  that  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Clark  CliiTord,  who  seems 
to  be  a  captive  of  the  generals  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  echoing  every 
whim  and  desire  of  these  generals,  now 
proposes  that  the  United  States  should 
send  at  least  12,000  additional  troops  to 
West  Germany  between  now  and  early 
next  year. 

This  is  an  indefensible  position  taken 
by  our  new  Secretary  of  Defense  who  Is 


quite  likely  to  be  an  ex-Secretary  of  De- 
fense by  early  next  year.  Frankly,  I  am 
certain  that  Vice  President  Humphrey. 
following  his  election  as  President,  should 
and  will  select  a  SecretaiT  of  Defense  in 
his  Cabinet  who  will  manifest  better 
Judgment. 

West  Germany  has  a  conscription  law 
drafting  some  of  its  nationals  for  a  pe- 
riod of  18  months  only.  Furthermore,  the 
total  number  drafted  is  insignificant 
compared  with  the  draft  in  our  Nation 
under  our  selective  service  law. 

Very  definitely,  the  United  States 
should  withdraw  troops  from  West  Ger- 
many instead  of  sending  more  troops 
over  to  protect  a  country  well  able  to 
defend  itself  and  giving  to  that  country. 
West  Germany,  a  form  of  foreign  aid  in 
the  guise  of  six  armored  divisions,  per- 
manently stationed  there  toge'ther  with 
their  dependents,  all  spending  American 
dollars  and  adding  tremendously  to  the 
outflow  of  gold  from  our  country  and 
contributing  to  the  deficit  in  our  balance 
of  payments. 

Until  and  unless  West  Germany  and 
all  other  NATO  nations  of  Europe  ful- 
fill their  commitments  for  the  defense  of 
Europe,  we  should  certainly  withdraw 
troops  instead  of  sending  more  soldiers 
and  their  dependents  to  West  Germany 
and  to  other  nations  of  Western  Europe. 

The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  is 
the  only  NATO  member  to  have  entirely 
lived  up  to  its  treaty  obligations. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  troops  in 
Western  Europe  accounted  for  $1.5  bil- 
lion of  our  foreign  exchange  deficit  in 
1967,  most  of  which  was  due  to  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  troops  in  West  Ger- 
many. This,  in  addition  to  the  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  spent  annually  in  West- 
em  European  countries  by  our  service- 
men and  their  families  stationed  there 
and  by  American  civilians  employed  in 
E^ope  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

It  is  clear  that  bringing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  officers  and  enlisted  men 
and  their  dependents  home  from  Spain. 
Belgium,  West  Germany,  and  other 
European  nations  would  not  only  cut 
down  the  drain  on  our  gold  supply  and 
improve  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem, but  would  also  make  troops  available 
for  assignment  to  Vietnam. 

While  we  maintain  this  huge  force  of 
highly-trained  and  professional  fighting 
men  in  Western  Europe,  we  send  draftees, 
many  with  only  4  months  of  training,  to 
fight  in  the  ugly  civil  war  in  Vietnam 
which  President  Johnson  has  made  into 
Em  American  air  and  ground  war.  It  does 
not  make  sense  to  send  hastily-trained 
young  draftees  of  18,  19,  and  20.  to  fight 
in  the  jimgles  and  swamps  of  Vietnam 
while  these  highly-trained  fighting  men 
remain  in  Europe. 

It  is  the  nuclear  umbrella  of  the  United 
States  that  provides  the  real  protection 
for  Europe  and  West  Germany,  and  not 
large  niunbers  of  ground  troops.  If  there 
is  really  a  need  for  some  of  our  ground 
forces  in  Europe,  then  we  should  have  a 
lean,  trim,  combat-ready  force  stationed 
there,  and  not  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
"squawmen"  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren accompanying  them.  Furthermore, 
by  our  Operation  Airlift  we  have  proven 
we  can  airlift  a  combat-ready  division  to 
West  Germany  from  the  conttaental 
United  States  in  a  matter  of  hours. 
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The  nations  of  Western  Europe  can 
today  provide  the  necessary  troops  to 
defend  themselves  instead  of  continuing 
to  depend  on  us.  Let  their  young  men  be 
conscripted  and  drafted  into  their  own 
Armed  Forces.  Why  should  the  lives  and 
aspirations  of  oiu-  teenage  young  men  be 
disrupted  to  form  the  first  line  of  de- 
fense for  the  Germans  and  French? 
Under  the  shelter  of  om-  protection  these 
nations  have  waxed  prosperous  while  our 
fiscal  and  monetary  problems  grow 
steadily  more  serious. 

It  is  a  stupid  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  generals  of 
our  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff  to  maintain 
in  West  Germany  six  of  our  best  com- 
bat divisions  made  up  in  large  part  of 
enlisted  men  and  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers who  are  career  soldiers.  Certainly 
draftees  should  be  sent  to  Western  Eu- 
rope and  no  dependents  permitted.  If  It 
is  seriously  claimed  by  our  generals  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  if  Secre- 
taiy  of  Defense  Clifford  is  gullible  enough 
to  share  in  the  view  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  threatening  warlike  aggression 
to  our  NATO  aUies,  then  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  no  business  whatever  In 
permitting  dependents  to  be  in  Western 
Europe.  It  is  outrageous  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  to  even  consider  a 
travel  tax  imposed  on  persons  in  modest 
circustances  who  wish  to  visit  Europe 
when  we  are  permitting  an  outflow  of 
gold  of  more  than  $1.5  billion  a  year 
being  spent  by  our  soldiers  and  depend- 
ents. The  present  proposal  of  Defense 
Secretary  Clark  Clifford  makes  no  sense 
whatever.  It  should  be  rejected  and  re- 
pudiated. 

MODIFICATION   OP  GLACIER   PEAK 
WILDERNESS,  WASH. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  1321. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (8.1321) 
to  establish  the  North  Cascades  National 
Park  and  Ross  Lake  and  Lake  Chelan 
National  Recreation  Areas,  to  designate 
the  Pasayten  Wilderness  and  to  modify 
the  Glacier  Peak  Wilderness,  in  the  State 
of  Wasliington.  and  for  other  purposes 
which  was,  on  page  9,  strike  out  lines  18 
through  20  inclusive,  and  Insert: 

Sec.  506.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
but  not  more  than  $3,500,000  shall  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  acquisition  of  lands  or 
Interest  In  lands. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
amendment  added  to  this  bUl  by  the 
House  was  a  ceiling  on  the  appropriation 
for  the  acquisition  of  interests  in  lands. 
The  amount  estimated  to  be  necessary  to 
acquire  what  few  private  holdings  there 
are  within  the  boundaries  of  the  area 
has  been  approximately  $3.5  million.  This 
was  the  testimony  which  was  presented 
before  the  House  and  Senate  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  The  overwhelming 
amount  of  the  land  which  is  involved  in 
the  establishment  of  this  superlative 
park  and  recreation  area  is  already 
owned  by  the  public.  Therefore,  the  spon- 


sors of  the  legislation  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  have  no  objection  to  The  appro- 
priation limitation  by  the  House,  which, 
as  I  stated,  corresponds  to  the  informa- 
tion provided  at  our  hearings. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statistical  summary  of  S. 
1321  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

statistical  summaTy  for  S.  1321 
Area   (acres) : 
North  Cascades  National  Park.         503.  SCO 


North  unit 303.000 

South  unit 200,500 

-  Ross  Lake  National  Recrea- 
tion  Area 105.000 

Lake  Chelan  National  Recrea- 
tion  Area 62.000 

Pasayten  Wilderness 520.000 

Glacier  Peak  Wilderness  addi- 
tions  10.000 

Total  private  lands  In  park  and 
2  recreation  areas 4,000 

Costs    (only    for    National    Park 

Service  units) : 
Acquire  private  lands  In  park 

ar.d  recreation  areas -.  $3,500,000 

Development  over  first  5  years 

for      park      and      recreation 

areas    29.000,000 

Operation  and  maintenance.  1st 

year  -        300,000 

Operation    and    maintenance. 

after   6th    year 600,000 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NATION- 
WIDE SYSTEM  OF  TRAILS— CON- 
FERENCE RE3»0RT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ftrence  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  <S.  827)  to  establish  a 
nationwide  system  of  trails,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  September  12,  1968.  pages 
27316-27319,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thers 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  conference  came  up  with  a  good 
bill  to  establish  a  national  trails  system. 
The  bill,  t«)proved  by  the  conference 
committee,  provides  for  the  immediate 
designation  of  over  4,300  miles  of  na- 
tional scenic  trails  on  each  side  of  the 
continent.  There  Is  authority  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  national  recre- 
ation trails  which  will  not  require  fur- 
ther   authorization    by    Congress.    The 


Agriculture  and  Interior  Departments 
should  seize  upon  this  method  of  adding 
new  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  to 
the  inventory  available  to  the  American 
people.  This  potential  for  new  recreation 
trails,  in  my  judgment,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  advantages  of  the  act. 
The  Senate  bill  provided  for  the  im- 
mediate designation  of  four  national 
scenic  trails — the  Appalacliian,  Potomac 
Heritage,  Northern  Continental  Divide, 
and  Pacific  Crest.  The  House  version 
would  have  designated  only  the  Appa- 
lachian and  placed  the  other  three  tmils 
in  a  study  category.  The  conference  com- 
mittee, liowever,  adopted  language  which 
authorizes,  in  the  initial  system,  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  and  the  Pacific  Crest 
Trail.  The  Potomac  Heritage  and  the 
ContinenUl  Divide  Trails  will  be  studied 
further  for  possible  future  inclusion. 

A  House  amendment  which  requires 
prior  authorization  for  comprehensive 
studies  of  other  trails  which  might  even- 
tually be  mcludcd  in  the  system  was 
adopted  by  the  conference  committee. 

S.  827,  as  approved  by  the  conference 
committee,  places  new  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  the  establishment  and  develop- 
ment of  recreation  trails  in  or  near  urban 
areas,  where  the  demand  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation has  mushroomed  in  recent  years. 
The  conference  adopted  the  basic  lan- 
guage of  the  House,  which  affirms  the 
importance  of  such  trails  near  cities,  but 
also  amended  the  bill  so  it  does  not  pre- 
clude designation  of  suitable  recreation 
trails  in  more  remote  areas. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  50  acres 
of  land  per  mile  could  be  acquired  in  fee 
or  scenic  easement,  but  acquisition  in  fee 
was  limited  to  25  acres  per  mile.  As 
passed  by  the  Senate  originally,  the  bill 
also  prohibited  the  use  of  condemnation 
where  60  percent  of  the  land  in  the  trail 
area  is  publicly  owned.  The  House  lan- 
guage allowing  a  limit  on  acquisition  of 
25  acres  ijer  mile  of  both  fee  and  ease- 
ments was  adopted.  Also  an  amendment 
was  approved  which  would  prohibit  con- 
demnation for  acquisition  of  lands  on 
the  Pacific  Crest  Trail,  where  80  percent 
of  the  land  is  already  publicly  owned. 

The  House  version  authorized  S5  mil- 
lion for  land  acquisition  for  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail,  and  the  Senate  version  $10 
million  for  land  acquisition  for  the  first  5 
years  for  the  four  national  scenic  trails 
which  it  would  have  established.  The  con- 
ference committee  recommends  a  provi- 
sion calling  for  $5,500,000  for  land  ac- 
quisition for  the  two  trails. 

It  was  the  general  understanding  of 
the  conferees  that  the  Secretaries  should 
prepare  comprehensive  plans  of  their 
proposed  development  program  for  the 
scenic  trails  under  their  jurisdiction  and 
present  such  plans  to  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  prior  to  their  request  for 
appropriations.  On  this  basis,  the  con- 
ferees deleted  the  language  of  the  House 
amendment  limiting  the  appropriations 
authorized  for  development  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  conference  report  to  ej^tab- 
lish  a  nationwide  system  of  trails.  1  had 
the  privilege  of  participating  in  the  con- 
ference  between   the    Senate   and   the 
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House  and  I  beUi  vc  that  the  bUl  which 
we  have  returnee  now  to  both  bodies  Is 
a  good  bill  and  <  ne  which  Is  worthy  of 
support  of  all  Se  lators. 

The  bill  we  ret  imed  to  the  Senate  to- 
day has  been  coniiderably  tightened  and 
sharpened  by  the] conference  conunlttee. 
Of  particular  Importance  to  Westerners 
is  the  fact  that  the  Continental  Divide 
Trail  has  now  b<en  placed  in  a  study 
category  which  m  >ans  that  both  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlc  ilture  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  will  sometime  within 
the  next  several  y  ears  be  submitting  ad- 
ditional material  uid  justification  to  the 
Congress  concern  ing  this  proposed  trail. 
As  I  have  told  m;  -  Senate  colleagues  be- 
fore, that  while  Jther  trails  designated 
in  the  bill  has  historic  background,  the 
trail  proposed  ale  ng  the  Continental  Di- 
vide has.  In  reality,  never  existed.  Fur- 
ther. I  believe  thj  t  the  Congress  must  be 
extremely  carefu  to  prevent  any  legis- 
lative erosion  of  t  tie  principles  set  out  In 
ttte  WUdemess  Ac  t,  and  much  of  the  pro- 
posed Continent!  1  Divide  Trail  passes 
through  primitive  and  wilderness  areas 
in  Wyoming.  Th«  conference  committee 
was  wise  in  placii  ig  this  In  a  study  cate- 
gory and  I  am  ho]  >eful  that  the  executive 
departments  con(  emed  will  present  full 
Justification  to  t  le  Congress  in  the  fu- 
ture which  will  t  ssure  us  of  a  preserva- 
tion of  the  values  which  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Wil(  lemess  Act. 

Of  Interest  to  kll  Senators  should  be 
the  reaffirmation  ay  the  conference  com- 
mittee of  the  importance  attributed  to 
the  development  >f  trails  near  our  cities. 
Heavy  use  by  the  hiking  and  recreation- 
seeking  public  cai  be  anticipated  in  the 
very  near  future  and  it  Is  essential  that 
we  concentrate  en  making  recreational 
facilities  such  as  will  be  established  by 
this  nationwide  s:  'stem  of  trails  available 
near  urban  cone  sntratlons. 

Other  provlsloi  s  are  contained  in  the 
bill  now  which  p  ohlblts  indiscriminate 
public  acqulsitloE  of  private  lands  and 
provides  that  on  most  of  the  trails  in 
question  condem:  latlon  proceedings  by 
the  Federal  Gover  timent  may  not  be  util- 
ized to  acquire  f e ;  title  or  lesser  Interest 
to  more  than  25  acres  of  any  one  mile 
and  that  when  uj  ed  such  authority  will 
be  limited  to  the  i  nost  direct  or  practical 
connecting  trail  i  Ight-of-way. 

I  believe  that  t  le  compromise  worked 
out  between  the  £  enate  and  House  have 
resulted  In  a  gooc  bill  being  brought  be- 
fore us  at  this  tlm  1. 1  urge  other  Senators 
to  Join  In  support  ng  this  measure  which 
will  add  one  mom  building  block  to  the 
great  conservatloi  movement  which  is 
sweeping  our  cou  itry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agijeeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  wai  agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution   (S.  Con.  Res.  79)    was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
8.  Con.  Ra.  7B 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Houae  of 
Representatives  ooncrtrHnff) .  That  tl»e  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  In  the  enrollment  of 
the  bill,  S.  827,  entitled  "An  act  to  establleb 
a  nationwide  system  of  trails,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  be  authorized  to  make  the  follow- 
ing correction:  In  section  4(a)(1)  after  the 
words  "such  trails  are  reasonably  aocewlble 
to  urban  areas,  and"  add  a  comma  and  insert 
the  word  "or"  and  in  section  4(b)(1)  at 
the  end  of  the  paragraph  delete  the  comma 
after  the  word  "and"  and  delete  the  word 
"or".    . 
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AMENDMENT  OF  WATER  RE- 
SOURCES PLANNING  ACT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  3058. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
3058)  to  amend  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  to  revise  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  administering  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was,  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

That  section  401  of  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  (Public  Law  89-80;  79  Stat. 
244)  is  amended  by  deleUng  "$300,000"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$500,000". 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  granted  an  increase  to  the  Water 
Resources  Council  of  $200,000  per  year 
for  administration  ever  the  existing  au- 
thority. The  Senate  had  provided  for 
somewhat  more  than  that,  but  we  on  the 
Senate  side  have  no  objecUan  to  the 
House  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


POLAND'S   MOST-PAVORED-NATION 
TRADE  STATUS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  3 
additional  minutes.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
following  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
by  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites— Poland,  Bulgaria,  East  Ger- 
many and  Hungary — I  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  concerning  the 
Department's  attitude  toward  the  con- 
tinuation of  Poland's  most-favored-na- 
tion trade  status. 

I  have  great  sympathy,  Mr.  President, 
for  the  Polish  people.  I  have  been  to  Po- 
land and  known  the  warmth  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  various  actions  of  the  Polish 
Government  are  most  distressing. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  Record 
the  letter  which  I  auldressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  dated  September  5,  1968: 

Mt  Dkar  Mh.  Skcbetabt:  Ab  a  result  of 
Poland's  aid  to  North  Vietnam  and  1th  re- 
pressive measures  against  Polish  Jews,  there 
has  been  a  growing  demand  for  the  with- 


drawal of  Poland's  most  favored  nation 
status. 

On  July  34,  1967,  the  State  Department  re- 
jected these  demands  In  a  letter  to  Con- 
gressman Plndley  of  New  York.  Writing  for 
the  Department,  Assistant  Secretary  Macom- 
ber  said  the  following:  ".  .  .  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  Is  the  time  for  so  drastic  an 
action  as  the  withdrawal  of  MFN  from  Po- 
land becaiise  the  evidence  Is  not  conclusive 
that  an  opposite  trend  has  developed  from 
that  which  Is  described  in  the  attached  Presi- 
dential determination  on  Poland." 

That  Presidential  memorandum  noted 
among  other  things  that  ".  .  .  Poland  wos 
not  a  nation  dominated  or  controlled  by  the 
foreign  government  or  foreign  organization 
controlling  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment .  .  .  This  Is  still  our  judgment  today." 

My  letter  continues: 

In  view  of  the  participation  of  10,000 
Polish  troops  in  the  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  Poland's  continued  aid  to  North 
Vietnam,  Is  It  sUll  the  judgment  of  the 
Department  that  "the  evidence  is  not  con- 
clusive" that  the  Polish  government  is  sub- 
servient to  the  dictates  of  Moscow? 

I  would  appreciate  your  early  reply  to  this 
question. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Harkt  F.  Btso,  Jr. 

In  a  letter  dated  September  17,  1968, 
and  delivered  to  me  yesterday,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  William  B.  Macomber, 
Jr.,  writing  for  the  Secretary,  had  this  to 
say  in  response  to  my  question: 

We  are  unable  to  judge  whether  Polish 
troops  were  ordered  by  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment to  take  part  In  this  action  because  of 
the  latter'8  subbervlence  to  Soviet  policies  or 
whether  the  Polish  Government  acted  will- 
ingly because  It  also  deemed  the  signs  of 
liberty  In  Czechoslovakia  as  a  threat  to  the 
security  of  Its  own  Communist  system. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  really  material 
whether  Poland's  open  aggression  was  at 
the  prompting  of  the  Soviet  Union  or 
whether  it  was  a  voluntary  act  which 
only  happened  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
Soviet  wishes  and  only  happened  to  be 
closely  coordinated  with  similar  actions 
by  the  Soviet  Union? 

Can  the  question  of  motivation  in  a 
case  like  this  ever  really  be  resolved? 
How  will  we  ever  prove  whether  Polish 
leaders  were  responding  to  their  own 
feelings  and  assessments  of  the  situation 
in  Czechoslovakia,  or  knuckling  under  to 
the  expressed  desires  of  the  Soviet 
Union? 

In  his  letter.  Secretary  Macomber  In- 
dicates the  Department  is  reviewing  the 
developments  in  Eastern  Europe  with  a 
view  toward  "determining  our  foreign 
policy  Interests  and  our  further  position 
in  the  circumstances." 

The  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  oc- 
curred a  month  ago,  and  in  light  of  the 
participation  of  10,000  Polish  troops  in 
the  attack  on  Czechoslovakia,  is  there 
really  any  doubt  about  Poland's  aggres- 
sive foreign  policies? 

The  State  Department  inaction  Is  im- 
portant, because  it  ties  in  with  the  fact 
that  our  Qovemment  has  been  unwilling 
to  bring  financial  and  diplomatic  pres- 
sure on  those  nations  which  are  supply- 
ing our  enemy  In  Vietnam. 

While  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites- 
including  Poland — focuses  attention  on 
the  problem,  the  fact  Is  the  problem  has 
been  there  for  some  time. 
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Poland  is  second  only  to  the  Soviet 
Union  among  East  Euroi>ean  Communist 
countries  in  the  number  of  ships  it  sends 
through  the  port  of  Haiphong  each 
month.  Poland  is  the  only  nation  sending 
arms  to  North  Vietnam  which  enjoys 
special  trade  benefits  from  this  country. 

The  Polish  Communist  leaders  openly 
boast  of  their  country's  aid  to  the  North 
Vietnamese — witness  the  statement  last 
year  by  Mr.  Zenon  Kliszko,  a  member  of 
the  Polish  Communist  Party  Politburo. 

The  Associated  Press  quoted  Mr. 
Kliszko  as  saying  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese: 

We  are  glad  that  Polish  guns  are  bringing 
concrete  results  to  you  in  your  fight.  We 
are  giving,  and  we  will  continue  to  give  mate- 
rial, political,  and  mUltary  aid. 

It  has  been  3  years  since  we  began  our 
massive  buildup  in  Vietnam  where  we 
have  suffered  more  thsm  200,000  cas- 
ualties. 

Surely  it  is  time  we  brought  all  finan- 
cial and  diplomatic  pressure  on  those 
aiding  our  enemy. 

How  else  are  we  going  to  bring  this 
war  to  an  end? 

In  that  cormection,  I  want  to  cite  the 
latest  casualty  figures,  the  cumulative 
totals.  The  official  figures  for  the  year 
1968,  beginning  January  1, 1968,  through 
September  17, 1968,  show  that  the  United 
States  suffered  86,800  casualties  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  significant  aspect  of  that  figure, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  it  represents  41 
percent  of  all  the  casualties  we  have  suf- 
fered during  the  many  years  we  have 
been  in  Vietnam. 

The  contention  is  made  from  time  to 
time  that  conditions  are  improving  in 
Vietnam,  from  the  United  States'  point 
of  view.  Various  statements  are  made  by 
high  officials  that  things  are  going  better 
for  the  United  States  in  Vietnam. 

Well,  let  us  consider  these  figures  for 
a  moment.  For  the  first  BVi  months  of 
this  year  the  United  States  suffered  41 
percent  of  all  the  casualties  it  has  suf- 
fered. Yet  the  Vletoong  killed  and 
woimded  for  those  8Vi  months  amoimted 
to  only  36  percent  of  the  total.  The  South 
Vietnam  casualties  for  those  8V2  months 
amounted  only  to  32  percent  of  the  total 
casualties  suffered  by  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  So  I  submit  that  the  casualty 
figures  do  not  bear  out  the  assertion  that 
things  are  improving  to  any  great  ex- 
tent from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  American  fighting 
men. 

So  I  say  again.  How  are  we  going  to 
bring  this  war  to  a  conclusion  if  our 
Government  is  not  willing  to  bring  all 
financial  and  diplomatic  pressure  against 
those  nations  supplying  our  enemy? 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
State  Department's  reply  to  my  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

DXPASnCENT  OF  STATX, 

Waahington,  D.O.,  September  17, 1968. 
Hon.  Rarbt  F.  Btrd.  Jr., 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Sematok  Btss:  The  Secretary  ha» 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  Septem- 


ber 5  regarding  the  participation  of  Polish 
troops  In  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 

The  totally  unwarranted  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  by  Soviet  and  other  Warsaw 
Pact  forces,  which  has  brutally  repressed 
the  progress  of  the  Czechoslovak  people 
toward  mtemal  freedom,  has  aroused  deep 
feelings  of  revulsion  throughout  the  world. 
We  are  unable  to  judge  whether  Polish  troops 
were  ordered  by  the  Polish  Government  to 
take  part  In  this  action  because  of  the  latter's 
subservience  to  Soviet  pKDllcles  or  whether  the 
Polish  Government  acted  willingly  because  It 
also  deemed  the  signs  of  liberty  In  Czecho- 
slovakia as  a  threat  to  the  security  of  Its  own 
Communist  systems. 

The  United  States  considers  the  continuing 
occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  right  of  national  Independence, 
a  challenge  to  International  order,  and  a 
violation  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  are  now  carefully  reviewing  and 
assessing  these  recent  developments  in  East- 
ern Europe  In  all  of  their  Implications  for 
the  future  of  that  area  with  a  view  toward 
determining  our  foreign  pKJilcy  interests  and 
our  further  position  in  the  circumstances. 
Obviously,  this  reassessment  must  Involve 
our  relations  with  Poland  as  it  does  our  re- 
lations with  aU  of  the  other  invading 
countries. 

I  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  provide  you 
with  a  more  detailed  reply  at  this  point. 
However,  If  there  Is  additional  Information 
which  you  believe  we  can  furnish,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WnxiAM  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 

Relation*. 


LAW  AND  ORDER 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  administration  is  taking 
testimony  frran  witnesses  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  riots  and  violence  in  our 
cities.  It  lu«)pens  that  Mr.  Clark,  the 
Attorney  General,  and  Mr.  Hoover,  of  the 
FBI,  gave  Uielr  views  yesterday  of  what 
is  happening  in  the  Nation,  and  they  ob- 
viously directed  their  attention  to  the 
Chicago  riots  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  said: 

Of  aU  vlolenct,  police  violence  In  excess  of 
authority  Is  the  most  dangerous. 

Mr.  Clark  warned,  without  specific 
mention,  of  bloody  confrontations  such 
as  that  between  the  police  and  antiwar 
demonstrators  In  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hoover's  "lew  seemed  diametri- 
cally opposite  that  expressed  by  the  At- 
torney General.  Mr.  Hoover  stated: 

There  Is  no  alternative  but  to  use  force 
when  faced  with  vicious  attacking  mobs  In- 
tent on  destructive  purposes. 

As  between  the  two,  I  prefer  to  accept 
the  word  of  Mr.  Hoover.  This  constant 
diversion  of  blame  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  rioters  and  placing  it  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  police  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  constantly  grow- 
ing defiance  of  law  and  order.  It  makes 
no  difference  what  happens  in  a  mob 
demonstration  where  violence  follows; 
the  charge  is  just  as  certain  as  the  day 
following  the  night  that  poUce  brutality 
was  the  cause  of  the  violence. 

I  ask  Senators  whether  It  Is  not  fair  to 
Infer  that  when  contentions  of  that  type 
are  permitted  repeatedly  to  be  heaped 
upon  the  police,  it  gives  encouragement 


to  every  subversive,  and  every  individual 
misled  by  subversives  into  participating 
In  demonstrations,  to  adopt  violent 
means  to  achieve  their  objectives. 

The  Director  of  the  FBI  vigorously 
endorsed  the  swjtions  of  Chicago  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley's  police  force,  and 
clearly  implied  that  professional  dema- 
gogs, extremists,  and  revolutionaries  had 
learned  to  use  the  news  media,  particu- 
larly television,  to  discredit  law-enforce- 
ment officers. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  plan  to 
disorganize  and  throw  into  disorder  the 
city  of  Cliicago,  and  to  destroy  the  con- 
vention, had  its  origin  in  an  eastern  city 
last  June.  The  plan  was  laid  for  a  mass 
descent  upon  Chicago.  The  mobs  assem- 
bled there,  not  with  any  purpose  of  dis- 
senting in  the  peaceful  democratic  way, 
but  to  take  charge  of  the  city,  and  finally 
to  take  charge  of  the  convention. 

I  cannot  help  disagreeing  vigorously 
with  those  who  are  condemning  the  Chi- 
cago police  for  what  happened.  They 
were  taunted,  l>aited,  spat  upon,  and  as- 
saulted with  cans  containing  urine,  and 
in  some  instances  with  plastic  bags  con- 
taining human  excrement.  They  stood 
there  patiently  while  the  assaults  went 
on. 

How  much  can  an  Individual  police- 
man endure?  Is  he  different  from  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate?  He  has 
a  circulatory  system.  He  has  a  nervous 
system.  He  has  passions,  emotions,  and 
pride.  Is  the  police  officer,  when  someone 
comes  up  and  throws  urine  at  him,  to 
act  calmly  and  in  complete  control  of 
himself? 

I  noted  that  Mr.  Elsenhower,  a  meai- 
ber  of  the  Commission,  said  that  if  some- 
one threw  urine  at  him,  he  doubted  that 
he  would  control  himself. 

This  testimony,  as  quoted  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  from  which  I  have  been 
reading,  is  quite  illuminating.  In  my 
opinion.  It  Involves  the  issue  of  the  day 
throughout  the  coimtry.  That  issue  is, 
Are  Innocent,  law-abiding  citizens  to  be 
held  supreme,  or  are  the  police  to  yield 
to  rioters,  to  insurrectionists,  and.  In  fre- 
quent Instances,  to  individuals  who  have 
a  greater  love  for  communism  than  they 
have  for  the  democracy  of  the  United 
States? 

At  the  end  of  his  statement,  the  At- 
torney General  emphasized : 

It  Is  the  duty  of  law  ofllcers  to  control 
violence,  not  to  ca\ise  It. 

Are  we  to  infer  that  the  law  officers 
caused  the  violence  in  Chicago?  How  can 
anyone  come  to  that  conclusion?  Is  this 
just  a  glib  rhetorical  gem?  It  sounds 
wonderful:  Police  officers  are  not  to 
cause  violence,  but  to  control  It.  That 
would  imply  that  the  police  officers  of 
Chicago  caused  what  happened  there. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  tragic  and  Ironic 
that  yesterday,  while  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  we  were  discussing  gun  control 
to  maintain  law  and  order,  the  principal 
agencies  for  maintaining  law  and  order 
in  our  Nation,  the  police  departments, 
were  being  attacked  by  the  highest  law 
and  order  official  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  caimot  stomach  and  I  cannot 
tolerate  that  thought.  __ 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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OFFICER.  The  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the 


NATIONAL  PARK, 
REPORT 


Mr.  JACKSON .  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  c  ommlttee  of  conference 
on  the  disagree  ing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  ai  lendments  of  the  House 


2515)  to  authorize  the 
the  Redwood  National 
Park  in  the  Stale  of  California,  and  for 
other  purposes.  ]  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The.  JPRESIDOJO  OFFICER.  The  re- 
Dort  wUl  he  readj  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative!  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conferenc  >  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Sejitember  11,  1968,  pp. 
26576-26579,  Co)  gressional  Rkcord.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  thq  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  njo  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Red- 
wood National  F  trk  reconunended  by  the 
conference  conu  ait  tee  is  worthy  of  tak- 
ing its  place  aiiong  the  most  magnifi- 
cent of  our  natk  nal  scenic  treasures. 

I  am  very  ple^Lsed  to  bring  back  to  the 
Senate  a  bill  which  is  very  close  to  what 
we  approved  las;  year.  The  conference 
committee  recon  mends  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  comprising  a  maximum  of 
58,000  acres,  including  approximately 
32,500  acres  of  ojd  growth  redwood.  The 
llture  for  acquisition  of 
the  park  bound- 
million, 
lation  of  more  than 
2  years  of  intensiVe  work  in  the  Congress 
and  many  years  bf  effort  by  supporters 
of  a  Redwood  National  Park.  Let  me  say 
in  all  frankness  (that  there  were  times 
during  the  consideration  of  this  pro- 
posal when  those  of  us  who  found  merit 
In  the  creation  (if  a  Redwood  National 
Park  of  sigiiificait  content  and  dimen- 
sions found  cause  for  discouragement. 
Early  in  the  Seni  te  consideration  of  this 
matter,  support  i  or  a  park  was  divided. 
An  administrati  )n  bill  calling  for  a 
39,264-acre  park  n  the  Mill  Creek  water- 
shed, plus  a  l,60(-acre  tall  trees  unit  on 
Redwood  Creek  st  a  cost  of  $60  million 
had  its  adherents.  A  bill  Introduced  by 
the  Junior  Senat)r  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf]  and  oth  ers.  calling  for  a  90,000- 
acre  park  in  the  Redwood  Creek  drain- 
age at  a  cost  of  $200  million  was  sup- 
PDrted  by  many  (  rganlzations  and  Indi- 
viduals. The  junlDr  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  MuRP  lY]  Introduced  another 
measure  which  h  ghlighted  the  seashore 
in  the  redwood  r  igion. 

The  Senate  Cor  imittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  considered  all  of  these 
bills  and  took  extensive  testimony  at 
hearings  in  Crescent  City,  Calif.,  and 
Washington,  D.C   It  was  clear  that  we 


authorized  exper 
private  lands  wf 
aries  would  be  $g 
This  is  the  cul 


were  dealing  with  unique  and  unprece- 
dented legislation.  A  meaningful  Red- 
wood National  Park  would  require  an  ex- 
penditure for  land  acquisition  far  greater 
than  any  previous  national  park.  The 
immediate  impact  on  local  industry 
would  be  great.  Two  of  the  proposals  be- 
fore us  at  that  time  would  each  have 
taken  virtually  all  of  the  timber  holdings 
of  one  redwood  company  or  another. 
Thus,  an  already  depressed  local  economy 
was  threatened  with  further  loss  of  em- 
ployment, at  least  for  a  period  of  several 
years. 

These  factors  were  very  carefully 
weighed  by  the  committee.  The  senior 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kochel] 
and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  new 
measure  was  required,  combining  what 
we  considered  to  be  the  best  features  of 
the  bills  before  the  Senate,  and  taking 
into  account  the  financial  limitations 
facing  us  and  the  impact  on  the  affected 
area.  Instead  of  concentrating  the  park 
in  only  the  Mill  Creek  area  or  only  the 
Redwood  Creek  area,  we  proposed  bound- 
aries encompassing  the  most  magnifi- 
cent redwood  groves  and  related  scenic 
attractions  in  each  area.  We  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  our  plan  all  of 
the  largest  and  most  impressive  red- 
woods— the  000  trees — in  private  owner- 
ship in  Del  Norte  and  northern  Humboldt 
Counties.  We  included  all  of  the  mag- 
nificent beach — almost  30  miles  long — 
from  just  south  of  Crescent  City  to  just 
north  of  the  town  of  Orick.  We  included 
some  untimbered  or  cutover  lands  suit- 
able for  development  as  intensive  public 
use  areas.  We  included  opportunities  for 
public  access  without  destruction  of  the 
scenic  and  scientific  values  of  the  park. 
Three  State  pai^s — Jedediah  Smith, 
Del  Norte,  and  Prairie  Creek — contain- 
ing some  of  the  most  important  stands 
of  redwood  in  existence  were  within  the 
proposed  national  park  boundaries. 

The  bill  we  proposed  spread  the  im- 
pact— both  in  benefits  and  transition 
problems — over  two  counties,  not  Just 
one.  It  spread  the  adjustment  impact  to 
four  liunber  companies,  not  Just  one. 

We  also  proposed  to  ease  the  economic 
adjustment  for  affected  industry  and  em- 
ployees and  lessen  the  immediate  cost 
burden  on  the  U.S.  Treasury  by  authoriz- 
ing a  reinvestment  of  certain  lands  un- 
der Forest  Service  Jurisdiction.  These 
lands  in  what  is  called  the  northern  red- 
woods purchase  unit,  lying  near  the  pro- 
posed park,  are  not  of  such  a  character 
or  so  located  as  to  be  suitable  for  inclu- 
sion in  a  Redwood  National  Park.  We 
proposed  that  under  the  unique  circum- 
stances of  the  Redwood  National  Park 
legislation  this  area  could  be  devoted  to 
the  highest  and  best  use  by  being  made 
available  for  trading  in  the  acquisition 
from  private  owners  of  redwood  groves 
essential  to  the  national  park. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  accepted  the  new  measure 
and  on  October  10.  1967,  it  was  ordered 
reported  as  a  clean  bill  and  was  intro- 
duced as  S.  2515  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  chairman  of 
the  Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee, 
joining  with  Senator  Kttchel  and  me  as 
sponsors.  This  was  the  measure  approved 
by  the  Senate  on  November  1,  1967. 


The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
S.  2515  this  year  after  striking  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  substituting  a 
new  measure.  The  Rouse  bill  proposed  a 
Redwood  National  Park  of  28,358  acres, 
including  18,487  acres  in  two  State  parks, 
at  an  authorized  expenditure  of  $56,750.- 
000  for  land  acquisition  and  $10  million 
for  development. 

The  conference  committee  now  recom- 
mends a  bill  which  follows  essentially  the 
format  of  the  Senate  bill.  The  acreage 
to  be  acquired  immediately  from  private 
owners  is  approximately  28,100  as  com- 
pared to  approximately  33,000  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  The  reduction  in  acreage  results 
from  an  adjustment  of  the  park  bound- 
aries in  the  Mill  Creek  area  between  the 
Jedediah  Smith  and  Del  Norte  State 
Parks  and  exclusion  from  the  park 
boundaries  of  the  Skunk  Cabbage  area 
north  of  the  town  of  Orick.  The  Senate 
conferees  regret  the  loss,  particularly  of 
the  Skunk  Cabbage  area,  but  these  ad- 
justments were  necessary  in  order  to 
reach  a  compromise  with  the  House 
under  the  pressure  of  reducing  expendi- 
tures. Despite  the  exclusion  of  these 
areas,  the  bill  before  the  Senate  will  still 
acquire  all  of  the  largest  and  most  im- 
pressive redwood  trees — the  000  trees — 
now  In  private  ownership  which  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  conferees  accepted  for  in- 
clusion within  the  park  two  areas  which 
were  authorized  for  acquisition  in  the 
House  bill  but  not  in  the  Senate  bill — the 
so-called  Flint  Ridge  area  south  of  the 
Klamath  River  near  the  mouth  and  an 
addition  to  the  Redwood  Creek  corridor 
to  Include  the  so-called  Emerald  Mile. 
The  Emerald  Mile  area  is  a  particularly 
desirable  addition  to  the  park. 

The  conference  committee  also  recom- 
mends acquisition  of  all  of  the  beach  area 
which  was  authorized  by  the  Senate  plus 
an  extension  of  the  beach  south  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Dry  Lagoon 
Beach  State  Park.  Thus,  over  33  unin- 
terrupted miles  of  beach  will  be  within 
the  park. 

The  Jedediah  Smith.  Del  Norte,  and 
Prairie  Creek  State  Parks  are  Included 
within  the  Redwood  National  Park.  The 
House  receded  from  the  provision  of  their 
bill  which  would  have  prohibited  acqui- 
sition of  any  private  lands  for  the  na- 
tional park  until  the  State  had  donated 
the  State  parks.  Under  the  Senate  ap- 
proach which  was  accepted,  the  State 
parks  will  come  under  Federal  ownership 
and  management  only  if  donated  by  the 
State  of  California.  We  hope  the  State 
will  take  this  step  in  the  national  inter- 
est. In  any  event,  the  Redwood  National 
Park  will  be  established,  and  until  the 
State  parks  are  donated  the  responsible 
management  agencies  may  enter  into 
agreements  to  assure  that  the  State  and 
Federal  parks  are  administered  on  a 
compatible  basis. 

Nt  more  redwoods  will  be  logged  within 
the  boimdaries  we  establish  In  this  bill. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  legislation,  im- 
mediately upon  its  enactment  title  to 
private  timberlands  will  vest  in  the 
United  States.  Just  compensation  will  be 
paid  to  the  owners  subsequently,  by 
agreement  with  affected  parties,  or 
through  court  proceedings  provided  for 
in  the  act. 


September  19,  1968 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  great  day  in  the 
history  of  conservation  in  oiur  country. 
We  are  creating  a  magnificent  new  ad- 
dition to  the  array  of  most  cherished 
national  possessions. 

The  Redwood  National  Park  will  in- 
clude a  variety  of  scenic  attractions  and 
opportunities  for  public  enjoyment: 

The  redwoods,  displayed  In  all  their 
variety  from  ridge-top  stands  to  slope 
and  bottomland  groves,  to  the  seashore, 
with  opportunities  for  people  to  admire 
them  without  damage  to  the  park 
environment. 

Over  33  imlnterrupted  miles  of  beach 
with  the  beautiful  bluffs  and  headlands 
behind  the  beaches. 

Streams  and  rivers  of  great  natural 
beauty,  with  opportunities  for  fishing, 
swimming,  and  streamside  walking  and 
floating. 

The  tallest  tree  on  earth  and  a  host  of 
slightly  lesser  brothers.  Many  of  them 
have  stood  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  They,  themselves,  grew  from  the 
fallen  remains  of  ancient  ancestors. 

These  giants  will  live  out  the  years  of 
their  existence  protected  by  man  rather 
than  threatened  by  man.  It  is  our  inten- 
tion that  a  thousand  years  from  now  red- 
wood seedlings  of  today  will  have  lived, 
within  this  park,  for  the  inspiration  and 
wonder  of  future  generations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SECnON-BT-SBCnON   ANAI.T8IS  OF  S.   2515 

Section  1:  This  section  would  esUtbllsb,  ef- 
fective upon  (late  of  enactment,  the  Redwood 
National  Park  in  Del  Norte  and  Humboldt 
Counties,  CalUomla.  This  section  also  states 
the  piirposes  of  the  Act. 

Section  2 (a):  This  section  would  provide 
that  the  boundaries  of  the  new  park  shall  be 
set  forth  In  two  maps  numbered  NPS-REI>- 
7I14-A  and  NPS-REI>-7114-B.  These  maps 
show  the  boundaries  of  the  park  as  agreed 
upon  by  the  conference  committee.  Copies  of 
the  maps  are  to  be  kept  available  for  public 
use  and  Inspection  In  the  offices  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and.  In  addition,  shall  be 
nied  with  the  appropriate  officers  In  Del 
Norte  and  Humboldt  Counties.  The  maps  are 
dated  September  1968,  but  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  periodically  adjust  the 
boundaries  of  the  park  to  better  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Act.  In  addition  to  this 
overall  standard,  the  Secretary  Is  directed  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  minimizing 
stream  slltatlon.  timber  damage,  and  assur- 
ing the  preservation  of  scenery  If  and  when 
boundary  adjustments  are  made. 

Prior  to  making  boundary  adjustments, 
notice  of  boundary  changes  must  be  given  by 
publication  In  the  Federal  Register  of  the 
changes  and  by  filing  the  revised  map  and 
boundary  description  with  the  appropriate 
officers  of  the  two  counties.  The  acreage 
within  the  park  boundaries  may  at  no  time 
exceed  58,000  acres,  exclusive  of  submerged 
lands. 

Section  2(b) ;  This  section  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  acquire,  but  by  donation 
only,  state  or  county-owned  highways  and 
roads  to  the  extent  they  are  needed  for  park 
purposes.  Once  acquired,  they  would  be  park 
roads.  Until  acquired,  the  Secretary  may  co- 
operate with  the  State  or  county  officials  In 
patrolling  and  maintaining  roads  and  high- 
ways within  the  park  boundaries. 

Section  3(a) :  This  section  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  acquire  lands  and  interests 
in  land  within  the  park  boundaries  and,  for 
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administrative  purposes,  up  to  10  acres  out- 
side the  boundaries.  Land  acquisition  may  be 
accomplished  by  donation,  purchase  with  ap- 
propriated or  donated  funds,  exchange,  or 
otherwise.  The  Secretary,  however,  can  ac- 
quire State-owned  lands  only  by  donation.  A 
donation  or  agreement  to  donate  the  exist- 
ing State  parks  or  other  State  and  county- 
owned  lands  Is  not  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Redwood  National 
park.  Should  the  State  decide  not  to  donate 
Its  parks  and  other  lands,  the  National  Park 
Service  will  nevertheless  cooperate  with  State 
and  local  officials  to  minimize  administra- 
tive and  management  problems  which  may 
arise. 

Section  3(b): 

Paragraph  (1) :  The  first  paragraph  would 
provide  that,  effective  on  the  date  the  Presi- 
dent approves  this  bill,  title  to  all  reel  prop- 
erty, except  that  owned  by  the  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  thereof,  and  except  the 
property  within  the  park  boundaries  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (3).  will  vest  In  the  United 
States  together  with  the  right  of  Immediate 
possession.  This  paragraph  thus  provides  for 
a  legislative  taking  by  the  United  States  of 
all  right,  title  and  Interest  In  lands  within 
the  park  boundaries  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Lands  owned  by  the 
State  of  California  or  Its  political  subdivi- 
sions are  excepted  from  the  operation  of  this 
paragraph.  In  addition,  paragraph  (3)  of 
section  3(b)  provides  that  private  lands  held 
In  ownerships  of  fifty  acres  or  less  are  not 
legislatively  taken  unless  certain  determina- 
tions and  actions  are  undertaken  by  the 
Secretary.  The  legislative  taking  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  would  not  apply  with  res]>ect 
to  lands  subsequently  Included  within  the 
park  as  a  result  of  boundary  changes  author- 
ized pursuant  to  section  2(a) . 

Paragraph  (1)  requires  that  the  Secretary 
must  allow  for  the  orderly  termination  of 
all  activities  and  operations  conducted  by 
property  owners,  their  lessees,  licensees  and 
oontractees  on  lands  acquired  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph.  The  Secretary  woiild  also 
permit  the  removal  of  equipment,  facilities, 
and  personal  property  In  an  orderly  manner. 
All  timber  cutting  operations  would  be  re- 
quired to  cease  on  the  date  title  vests,  but 
the  Secretary  would  provide  a  reasonable 
period  of  transition  to  enable  these  people 
to  terminate  all  operations  within  the  park. 
The  Secretary  will  arrange  for  fire  protection, 
resource  protection  and  other  necessary 
measures  to  avoid  damage  to  the  area  durlng- 
thls  transition. 

The  Committee  has  been  advised  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  that  where  neces- 
sary for  the  orderly  termination  of  opera- 
tions the  Department  will,  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  allow  the  regulated  use  of 
logging  roads  within  park  boundaries  under 
revocable  special  use  permits. 
Section  3(b); 

Paragraph  (2):  Paragraph  (2)  would  pro- 
vide that  the  United  States  pay  Just  compen- 
sation to  the  former  owners  of  the  real  prop- 
erty taken  under  section  3(b).  The  compen- 
sation would  be  paid  either  In  the  form  of 
money  derived  from  appropriations  under  the 
land  smd  water  conservation  fund,  or  land 
available  to  the  Secretary  under  section  5  of 
the  Act  for  exchange  purposes,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  land  and  money.  Interest  would  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  from 
the  date  of  taking  to  the  date  of  payment. 
It  Is  expected  that  the  Secretary  would  seek 
the  necessary  appropriations  to  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  this  year. 

Just  compensation  wotild  be  based  upon 
the  value  of  the  properties  taken  pursuant  to 
section  3(b)  as  of  the  date  of  the  taking. 
The  value  would  be  established  through 
negotiations  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
former  property  owners,  or  through  proceed- 
ings in  the  Court  of  Claims  as  provided  In 
28rr.S.C.  1491. 
In  the  case  of  payment  through  the  use 


of  Federally-owned  land,  the  Secretary  could 
use  either  public  lands  which  have  been 
classified  for  exchange  or  disposal  or  land 
within  the  Northern  Redwood  purchase  unit 
m  Del  Norte  County.  California,  as  he  de- 
termines. It  should  be  emphasized  that  It 
Is  not  the  intention  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee that  the  Secretary  first  exhaust  hU 
available  appropriations  before  negotiating 
with  the  property  owners  for  an  exchange  of 
the  above  Federal  lands.  Also,  the  committee 
Intends  that  the  Secretary,  in  negotiating 
payments  from  appropriations,  could  agree 
to  make  the  payments  In  Installments. 

The  conference  committee  has  been  In- 
formed that  It  Is  the  normal  practice  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  to  appoint  commissioners 
to  take  testimony  at  the  place  or  places 
most  convenient  to  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs. 
The  conference  committee  hopes  that  the 
Court  would  follow  this  practice  In  connec- 
tion with  any  litigation  which  may  arise  by 
reason  of  the  application  of  section  3(b). 
and  that  the  Court  would  make  every  effort 
to  minimize  delay  and  avoid  Inconvenience 
or  added  expense  to  the  former  property 
owners. 
Section  3(b); 

Paragraph  (3);  Paragraph  (3)  provides 
that  the  provisions  of  section  3(b)  (1)  of  the 
bUl,  relating  to  the  legislative  taking  of 
lands  within  the  park  boundaries,  do  not 
apply  to  real  property  ownerships  of  fifty 
acres  or  lees,  unless  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  ( 1 )  determines  that  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  Act  each  such  ownership  is  either 
held  or  occupied  primarily  for  purposes  other 
than  residential  or  agrtcultiu^l,  and  (2)  noti- 
fies the  owner  or  owners  of  such  property 
within  60  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Act  that  title  did.  in  fact,  vest  by  rea- 
son of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  in  the 
United  States.  Thus,  as  to  ownerships  of 
fifty  acres  or  less,  there  would  be  no  legisla- 
tive taking  unless  the  Secretary  makes  the 
required  determination  and  gives  notice.  Aa 
to  real  property  on  which  the  Secretary 
makes  the  required  determination  and  gives 
notice,  the  date  of  the  taking  would  be 
deemed  to  have  related  back  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Act. 

If  notice  is  not  given,  title  will  not  vest 
In  the  United  States  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  Act,  but  the  Secretary  may  later  ac- 
quire the  property  under  sections  3(a)  or 
3(c)  of  the  blU  for  park  purposes.  Notice  of 
the  vesting  of  title  is  not  required  In  the  case 
of  any  ownership  of  more  than  50  acres. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  sectloh.  agricultural 
purposes  does  not  Include  tree  farming  and 
other  forms  of  tree  culture. 

The  term  "primarily,"  as  used  In  this  para- 
graph, should  not  be  construed  strictly,  but 
Is  designed  to  give  the  Secretary  some  fiexl- 
blUty  to  determine  whether  a  particular  own- 
ership, while  having  some  residential  or 
agricultural  status.  Is  being  used  for  pur- 
poses that  are  Incompatible  with  park  pur- 
poses. 

The  purpose  of  paragraph  ( 3 )  Is  to  exempt 
small  ownerships  (less  than  fifty  acres) 
which  are  being  used  for  residential  and 
agricultural  purposes  from  the  operation  of 
the  legislative  taking  provisions  of  section 
3(b)(1).  It  was  the  conference  committee's 
judgment  that  with  respect  to  these  small 
owiiershlps  It  was  not  necessary  to  provide 
Immediate  and  complete  protection  against 
the  further  cutting  of  timber  and  the  de- 
struction of  park  values.  The  Secretary  is, 
of  course,  still  authorized  to  acquire  these 
ownerships  under  the  authority  granted  In 
section  3(a)  of  the  Act. 

Paragraph  (3)  also  gives  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  In  which  the 
land  Is  located  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  de- 
termine any  action  brought  by  any  person 
or  persons  having  an  Interest  therein  for 
damages  occurring  by  reason  of  the  potential 
application  of  the  legislative  taking  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  between  the  effective 
date  of  the  Act  and  the  date  the  Secretary 
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gives  notice  to  thi  property  owner  or  owners. 
This  provision  sb<  uld  not  be  construed  In  es- 
tablishing In  suclt  person  or  persona  a  new 
cause  of  action  or  a  right  to  compensation 
against  the  Unite  1  States.  It  merely  provides 
a  forum  to  consl<  er  any  claim  compensable 
under  present  law  that  might  be  asserted  by 
reason  of  the  po  entlal  application  of  this 
section  to  tracts  o:  fifty  acres  or  less. 

Section  3{c):  1  his  section  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  acqi  lire  in  their  entirety  any 
tracts  or  parcels  if  land  that  are  partly  in- 
side and  partly  o  itslde  the  park  boundaries 
or  the  admlnlstra  tlve  site  In  order  to  mini- 
mize the  payment  of  severance  damages.  Once 
acquired,  the  Se<  retary  may  dispose  of  the 
land  outside  thi  park  boundaries  by  ex- 
change for  othet  land  or  Interests  therein 
within  the  park  boundaries,  or  by  disposal 
under  the  Pedera;  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  c  f  1949.  The  cost  of  acquisi- 
tion of  the  land  o  jtslde  the  park  boundaries 
or  the  admlnlstra  ive  site  which  is  later  dis- 
posed of  by  either  of  the  above  methods  shall 
not  be  charged  at  alnst  the  dollar  limitation 
In  section  10  of  tt  e  Act. 

Section  3(d):  'The  Secretary  Is  also  au- 
thorlzctt  to  acqul  -e  land  by  donation,  pur- 
chase with  approp  rlated  or  donated  funds,  or 
by  exchange  or  o  ;herwlse,  lands  and  Inter- 
ests therein  bon  erlng  both  aides  of  the 
highway  between  the  southern  boundary  of 
Prairie  Creek  Re<  wood  State  Park  and  on 
Redwood  Creek  nc  ar  the  town  of  Orlck  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  or  restore  a  screen  of  trees 
between  the  highway  and  the  land  behind 
the  screen. 

Section  J(e) ;  Tl  Is  section  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  acquire  Interests  in  lands 
from,  and  enter  U  ito  contracts  and  coopera- 
tive agreements  '  rlth,  land  owners  on  the 
periphery  of  the  n  sw  park  and  on  watersheds 
tributary  to  strei  ma  within  the  p«rk.  The 
purpose  of  this  se  :tlon  is  to  provide  protec- 
tion to  the  tlmbe  ,  soil,  and  streams  within 
the  park  boundaries.  The  term  "interests  In 
land"  In  this  case  does  not  Include  the  fee 
title  unless  the  Se  rretary  finds  that  the  cost 
of  acquisition  of  :he  less  than  fee  Interest 
would  be  dispropor  Jonately  high  as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  th »  fee  Itself.  Before  entering 
Into  any  contract  or  cooperative  agreement 
or  before  acquiring  any  such  Interest  In  land, 
except  by  donation ,  the  Secretary  must  notify 
the  President  of  t  t>e  Senate  and  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  hla  i  ctlon  and  of  the  coat  and 
benefits  to  the  Un  ted  States  at  least  60  days 
beforehand. 

Section  4(a):  Ihls  section  provides  that 
where  land  Is  acqu  red  by  the  Secretary  under 
the  provisions  of  ihls  Act  other  than  under 
the  provlaiona  of  i  ectlon  3(b),  the  owner  of 
Improved  property  may  retain,  as  a  condi- 
tion to  the  acqui;  itlon,  a  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  for  n  >ncommerclal,  residential 
purposes  for  a  ten  i  of  not  to  exceed  2S  yeara 
or  m  lieu  thereof  for  a  term  ending  at  the 
death  of  the  owne  r  or  his  spouse,  whichever 
Is  later.  The  right  retained  shall  be  subject 
to  termination  by  the  Secretary  upon  a  de- 
termination that  1  he  property  la  being  used 
In  a  manner  Incoi  sistent  with  the  purposes 


of  the  Act.  If  the 


a  detached 
dwelling,  the  cons 
gun  before  Octobe 
much  of  the  land 


Secretary  to  sell 
quired  in  sections 


former  owner.  The 


Secretary  makes  this  de- 


termination, the  I  stained  right  shall  termi- 
nate by  operation  of  law  when  the  Secretary 
notifies  the  holdei  of  the  right  of  the  de- 
termination and  t«  nders  him  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  right. 

Section  4(b):  T  be  term  "improved  prop- 
erty" as  used  In  t  >e  previous  section  means 
nopcommerclal,      residential 
ruction  of  which  was  be- 
'  9,  1967,  together  with  so 
on  which  the  dwelling  is 
for    Ite 


located   as   Is   reasonably   necessary 
enjoyment. 
Section  4(c):  This  section  authorizes  the 


I  ir  lease  real  property  ac- 
i  I  and  8,  township  13  north. 


range    1    east,    Hvmt>oldt   Meridian    to    the 


lease-back,  sell-back  pro- 


visions must  tnclv  le  oondltlona  and  reatrlc- 


tlons  which  will  assure  that  the  property  Is 
not  used  in  a  manner  or  for  purposes  which 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  Redwood 
National  Park. 

Section  5:  This  section  would  authorise 
the  Secretary  to  acquire  non-Pederai  prop- 
erty for  park  purposes  by  exchange  of  cer- 
tain Federal  lands  located  within  Callfotnla. 
The  Secretary  can  acquire  the  property  from 
the  grantor  by  exchange  for  any  Federally- 
owned  property  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  Califor- 
nia that  Is  first  classified  by  the  Secretary 
as  suitable  for  exchange  or  other  disposal, 
except  property  needed  for  public  use  and 
management.  The  Secretary  may  also  ex- 
change any  Federally-owned  property  that 
the  Secretary  designates  for  exchange  pur- 
poses within  the  Northern  Redwood  pur- 
chase unit  in  Del  Norte  County,  California, 
except  the  section  designated  as  the  Yurok 
Experimental  Forest.  These  Federally-owned 
properties  shall  also  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  use  by  him  in  lieu  of.  or  together 
with,  cash  In  payment  of  Just  compensation 
for  property  taken  under  section  3(b)  of 
this  Act.  The  exchange  provision  of  this  Act 
is  designed  to  supplement  the  exchange  pro- 
visions of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  and  the  provUlons  of  that  Act 
shall  also  be  available  to  the  Secretary  In 
connection  with  acquisitions  under  this  Act. 
It  Is  the  Committee's  intent  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
by  exercising  his  exchange  authority,  mini- 
mize any  adverse  Impact  on  the  local  econ- 
omy which  may  occur  due  to  a  reduction 
In  employment  resulting  from  any  disloca- 
tion and  disruption  of  the  grantor's  com- 
mercial operations.  This  latter  requirement 
Is  aimed  primarily  at  lands  made  available 
tor  exchange  from  the  Northern  Redwood 
purchase  unit. 

The  provision  authorizing  exchange  of 
property  within  the  Northern  Redwood  pur- 
chase unit  Is  not  Intended  to  be  precedent 
setting.  The  unique  circumstances  Involved 
In  establishing  a  Redwood  National  Park 
Justify  this  exchange,  but  the  conference 
committee  recognizes  this  to  be  an  exception 
and  does  not  contemplate  that  similar  ex- 
changes will  be  authorized  or  made  In  the 
future. 

The  exchange  provlslona  of  section  5  may 
keep  the  cash  outlay  for  land  acquisition  be- 
low the  »92  million  authorized  by  section  10 
of  the  Act.  At  any  event,  the  $93  million 
figure  ia  not  Intended  to  reflect  a  Congrea- 
slonal  determination  as  to  the  value  of  the 
property  involved.  The  actual  value  of  the 
property  and  the  expenditures  needed  for 
acquisition  should  be  leaa  than  this  amount 
becauae  the  appropriation  authorization  in- 
cludes a  substantial  factor  to  cover  unfore- 
seen contingencies. 

The  conference  committee  does,  however, 
anticipate  that  It  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Department  to  request  the  total  amount  sec- 
tion 10  authorizes  for  appropriations  so  that 
funds  will  be  available  If  needed  In  connec- 
tion with  the  legislative  taking  authorized  by 
section  3(b)  and  to  deal  with  contingencies 
In  the  acquisition  process. 

Section  6:  This  section  would  authorize 
the  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  any  Federally-owned  property  adminis- 
tered by  another  Federal  agency  which  Is 
within  the  park  boundaries  or  a  designated 
administrative  site. 

Section  7(a):  This  section  la  designed  to 
supplement  the  advance  contract  authority 
found  in  the  recent  amendments  to  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act.  The  ad- 
vance contract  authority  would  not  be  up- 
pUcable  to  the  lands  acquired  under  section 
3(b)  of  this  Act,  but  would  apply  to  areas 
to  be  acquired  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tions 3(a).  3(c)  and  3(e)  of  thU  Act.  Under 
this  authority,  the  Secretary  could  enter  Into 
contracts  to  acquire  lands  in  advance  of 
appropriations. 


This  section  would  also  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  owner  of  any  lands  acquired 
under  this  Act  to  agree  that  the  purchase 
price  of  the  property  will  be  paid  in  periodic 
installments  over  a  period  that  does  not  ex- 
ceed ten  years  with  Interest  on  the  unpaid 
balance. 

Section  7(b) ;  This  section  would  make  the 
provlaiona  of  the  Act  of  July  27,  1956,  ap- 
plicable in  the  case  of  condemnation  tustlons 
brought  under  this  Act.  This  means  that 
Judgments  for  $100,000  or  lees  will  be  paid 
from  the  continuing  appropriation  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  7a4a,  and  that  Judgments  for 
more  than  that  amount  will  be  processed  In 
the  same  manner  that  ordinary  Judgments 
against  the  United  States  are  processed;  that 
is.  by  being  Included  in  the  Items  "Claims 
and  Judgments"  (e.g.  79  Stat.  1162)  which 
is  regularly  tranamitted  to  the  Congress  for 
appropriations. 

Section  8:  This  section  would  direct  the 
Secretary  to  continue  the  present  practice 
of  the  California  Department  of  Parks  and 
Recreation  of  maintaining  memorial  groves 
of  redwood  trees  named  for  benefactors  of 
the  State  redwood  parka. 

Sectitm  9:  This  section  would  direct  that 
the  Secretary  administer  the  park  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  National  Park  Act  of  1916. 
as  amended  and  supplemented. 

Section  10:  This  section  authorizes  appro- 
priations of  $92,000,000  for  land  acquisition 
under  this  Act.  Although  no  limitation  is 
stated  for  development  costs.  It  is  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  conference  committee 
that  no  appropriations  will  be  made  or  re- 
quested for  this  purpose,  except  for  such 
work  as  is  required  for  inunedlate  admin- 
istration of  the  park,  until  a  master  develop- 
ment plan  has  been  submitted  to  the  two 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Inaular  Affairs. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate most  heartily  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  and  those  who 
worked  with  him  on  the  accomplishment 
of  this  objective  of  several  years,  as  I 
know. 

The  Senator  has  worked  hard  and  long, 
and  now  he  has  succeeded,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  In  getting  almost  all  of  his  orig- 
inal objective  accomplished  and  com- 
pleted. 

I  believe  that  the  generations  of  Amer- 
icans in  the  future  will  be  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  Just  as  the 
speaker  is  and  Just  as  everyone  who  Is 
a  believer  in  conservation  of  our  natural 
beauties  and  natural  values  must  be 
grateful  to  him.  Many,  many  warm 
thanks. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  good  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida,  for  his  very  generous  comments. 

I  srleld  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  in  the  remarks  made  bqr  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Florida. 
He  has  put  In  words  far  better  than  I 
could  my  feelings  about  what  has  been 
accomplished.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
has  delineated  the  years  of  struggle 
which  the  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  has  imder- 
gone  to  bring  this  proposal  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion — not  as  satisfactory 
as  some  of  us  would  like,  but  certainly, 
in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  a  far 
better  solution  than  many  of  us  had 
anticipated. 
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Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  1,  I  should  like  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions. However,  before  I  do  so,  I  yield 
briefly  to  my  colleague  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
"Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  METCALF.  As  one  of  the  original 
sponsors  of  the  redwoods  bill  and  one 
of  those  who  was  hopeful  that  we  would 
have  a  larger  park,  I  recognize  the  need 
for  compromise.  I  concur  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  that  this  is  a  grreat 
day  for  conservation.  This  is  a  day  that 
will  go  down  in  history  along  with  the 
day  when  Yellowstone  Park,  Yosemlte, 
and  Glacier,  were  created.  We  do  have  a 
meaningful  Redwood  National  Park.  It 
is  a  Redwood  National  Park  that,  as  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  said,  will 
preserve  all  the  great  trees  and  will,  over 
the  years,  bring  to  future  generations  the 
enjoyment  that  we  have  had  in  our  life- 
time in  visiting  these  magnificent  trees. 
The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson]  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  KucHEL],  who  have  worked  so 
hard  on  this  bill,  deserve  great  credit 
for  their  statesmanship,  for  their  diplo- 
macy, and  for  their  negotiating  ability 
In  creating  one  of  the  finest  national 
parks  in  oui'  entire  park  system  and  de- 
veloping one  of  the  greatest  natural  re- 
sources for  future  generations. 

As  one  of  the  early  sponsors,  who 
worked  on  this  matter  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  I  am  glad  that  this  day 
has  arrived  and  that  we  are  going  to  save 
these  wonderful  trees  from  the  chain- 
saws  and  the  development  that  would 
have  taken  place  except  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf]  has  long  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  battle  to  save  the  redwoods.  His 
interest  goes  back  to  his  days  as  a  stu- 
dent at  Stanford  University.  Am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. While  at  Standford  University,  I 
used  to  visit  Muir  Woods. 

If  the  Senator  will  pardon  the  remi- 
niscence, I  went  into  the  Army  and  took 
basic  training  at  Port  Ord.  I  got  a  3-day 
pass  and  spent  the  time  visiting  Mulr 
Woods,  so  I  have  a  g^reat  sentimental  at- 
tachment for  these  magnificent  trees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  several  newspaper  editorials  in 
connection  with  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  San  Franciaco  Chronicle,  Sept.  10. 
1968] 
Redwood  Paax  Victo*t 
In  the  congressional  showdown  on  the  Red- 
wood National  Park  bill  yesterday,  the  pubUc 
interest  came  out  the  winner.  A  Senate-Houae 
conference  agreed  on  legislation,  regarded  aa 
almost  certain  to  receive  final  approval  on  the 
floor,  to  create  a  redwood  park  of  high  quality 
and  of  ample  scope  for  the  recreation  needa 
of  future  generations  of  Americana. 

Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  who  for  three 
years  has  led  the  fight  for  the  park,  pro- 
nounced himself  highly  satisfied  with  the 
outcome;  In  many  respects,  he  said  here  yes- 
terday, the  conference  version  is  an  Improve- 
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ment  on  bis  own  bill  that  the  Senate  bad 
pasaed  earlier. 

When  the  House  laat  aummer  chopped  the 
Kuchel  64,000  acre  park  to  28,000  acres  con- 
aervatlonUte  were  plunged  Into  despair.  They 
now  have  good  reason  for  satisfaction  and  re- 
lief that  the  compromise  will  provide  for  one 
more  than  twice  that  size.  The  conference  bUl 
authorizes  the  Federal  Government's  acquisi- 
tion of  some  30,000  acres  of  redwood  landa  m 
Humboldt  and  Del  Norte  counties  connected 
by  a  corridor  that  will  Include  33  miles  of 
superbly  scenic  ocean  beach.  With  three 
existing  State  parka  of  27,468  acres,  the  com- 
bined Federal-SUte  recreational  reserve  acted 
upon  yesterday  wlU  be  58,000  acres.  Donation 
of  the  State  parks  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment was  not  made  a  condition  for  estab- 
lishing the  national  park,  however.  This  was 
a  wise  decision  which  will  remove  any  occa- 
sion for  getting  Into  a  State  poUtlcal  battle 
over  the  project. 

Callfomlans  who  have  worked  hard  for  this 
magnificent  reservation  of  redwood  landa, 
with  their  majestic  old  growth  treea,  have 
saved  a  heritage  that  does  them  honor. 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Sept.  11,  1968] 
Redwood  Vjctort 

The  compromise  version  of  the  Redwoods 
National  Park  Bill  worked  out  by  House- 
Senate  conferees  la  a  substantial  victory  for 
the  public  Interest. 

The  68,000  acre  park  is  much  closer  to  the 
size  and  boundaries  set  forth  in  the  Senate 
bill  than  to  the  hopelessly  Inadequate  mini- 
park  provided  In  the  House  version.  Moreover, 
the  private  lands  to  be  included  in  the  park 
have  trees  mostly  of  prime  quality  and  are 
not  the  cutover  areas  which  some  timber 
companies  had  hoped  to  fob  off  on  the  public. 

However,  becauae  of  insistent  preaaures 
from  Georgia  Pacific  and  other  timber  com- 
panies, the  park  will  be  considerably  leaa 
than  Ideal  In  Its  layout.  The  principal  groves 
of  trees  in  the  southern  section  are  tied  to 
one  another  and  to  the  state  parks  In  the 
north  by  rather  fragile,  narrow  corridors.  The 
park  wUl  not  be  easy  to  protect  and  ad- 
minister aa  a  coherent  ecological  entity  If, 
as  expected,  the  public  uses  it  intensively 
and  there  Is  continued  growth  In  population 
and  economic  development  in  adjoining 
areas.  But  despite  these  potential  problems, 
the  magnificent  trees  in  Redwood  Creek 
Valley  are  very  much  worth  saving,  and  the 
conferees  deserve  credit  for  drafting  this 
satisfactory  compromJae. 

The  bill  alao  makes  an  Important  break- 
through on  the  critical  problem  of  soaring 
land  prices.  The  complete  acquisition  of 
several  new  parka  and  national  seashores  has 
been  delayed  In  recent  years  because  the 
price  of  land  has  outstripped  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress.  This  bill  provides 
that  title  to  the  privately  held  acreage  In  the 
proposed  pork  wlU  paaa  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment when  the  President  signs  the  bill 
into  law. 

The  owners  are  to  receive  a  fair  price- 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  oourta  If  a 
negotiated  price  cannot  be  agreed  upon — 
plus  6  per  cent  Interest  for  the  period  from 
enactment  of  the  law  to  the  final  financial 
settlement.  In  addition  to  stabilizing  the 
price,  this  provision  eliminates  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  timber  companies  might  chooee 
to  cut  the  treea  before  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment actuaUy  took  possession.  If  appUed  to 
other  parka  In  the  future,  the  precedent 
should  go  far  to  i»otect  the  Government 
against  the  greed  of  land  speculators  and 
despoUers  of  the  nation's  most  precious 
natiiral  resources. 

[From  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  News,  Sept.  11. 
1968] 
VrcTORT  ON  Park 
Americans  are   going  to  get  a  good  Red- 
wood National  Park  In  Northern  California 
after  aU. 


A  Senate-House  conference  committee  came 
up  with  a  valid  compromise  after  the  House 
had  emasculated  the  Senate's  earlier  version. 

The  park  will  take  in  68,000  acres.  The  sig- 
nificant feature  is  that  more  than  30,000  acrea 
of  this  land  now  is  in  private  ownership  and 
its  magnificent  stands  of  redwoods  would 
be  fair  game  for  the  lumbermanTs  chain  saw 
unless  put  in  the  new  park.  The  remamder 
of  the  land  Is  now  part  of  the  state  park 
system.  To  help  the  lumber  industry  ride  out 
the  loes  of  this  timber  country,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes B  trade  that  would  open  up  for  lum- 
bering about  14,000  acres  of  government- 
owned  forest. 

"I  believe  this  bill  is  one  of  the  great  con- 
servation achievements  of  this  or  any  other 
Congress,"  said  Sen.  Henry  Jackson,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  bringing  about  this 
significant  achievement  must  go  to  Califor- 
nia's Sen.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel.  It  probably  wUl 
be  his  last  major  contribution  as  a  senator,  as 
he  goes  out  of  office  in  January. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Sept.  12.  1968] 
Redwoods  Park  m  Public  Interest 

Although  far  from  the  optimum  desired  by 
many,  the  58,000-acre  California  Redwood 
NaUonal  Park  proposed  by  a  Senate-House 
conference  committee  represents  a  sound 
compromlae. 

Last  year  the  Senate  gave  top-heavy  ap- 
proval to  a  61,664-acre  park.  The  Johnson 
Administration  had  recommended  only  37,000 
acres,  and  the  Hovise  slashed  the  Senate  fig- 
ure to  a  hopelessly  Inadequate  28,600  acrea 

In  July. 

Under  this  compromise,  the  state  woiild  be 
asked  to  donate  the  Jededlah  Smith,  Del 
Norte  and  Prairie  Creek  parks,  with  the  two 
major  units  of  the  new  national  faculty  con- 
nected by  a  33-mlle  stretch  of  ocean  beach. 
Federal  land  acquisitions  would  be  spread  so 
as  to  protect  the  timber-based  economy  of 
the  area.  Federal  timber  would  be  made  avail- 
able as  compensation  for  park  quality  land 
m  some  Inatancea. 

Private  owners  would  be  aasured  a  fair 
price  under  a  new  section  Inserted  into  the 
bUl.  They  would  be  entitled  to  court  appeal 
If  a  negotiated  settlement  could  not  be 
reached,  and  6%  Interest  would  be  paid  from 
the  time  the  law  U  enacted  until  there  is  a 
final  agreement  on  price.  That  clause  would 
also  serve  to  curtail  logging  off  of  lands  be- 
fore the  government  actually  took  possession. 

Both  Sen.  Tom  Kuchel,  who  played  a  ma- 
jor role  in  the  drive  for  the  national  park, 
and  Assemblyman  Edwin  L.  Z'Berg,  chairman 
of  the  Assembly  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, Planning  and  Public  Works,  have 
lauded  the  compromise. 

It  ia  In  the  pubUc  Intereat  and  deserves 
congreaslonal  approval  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 

The  Reagan  Administration  and  the  Legis- 
lature shoiUd  also  act  prompUy  in  taking 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  bring  the 
plan  to  fruition. 

[From  the  Sacramento  Bee,  Sept.  12.  1968] 
KtJCBCi.,  Public  Win 

A  tremendous  double-barreled  victory  is 
registered  in  the  Redwood  National  Park 
bill  which  is  expected  to  win  easy  congres- 
sional approval  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  first  victor  U  the  pubUc  Interest.  The 
Senate-House  conference  measure  provides 
almost  every  feature  sought  by  conservaUon- 
Ists.  The  68,000-acre  park  system  in  Northern 
CallfomU  Is  ample  to  preserve  this  natural 
heritage  for  aU  the  generations  to  come. 

The  second  victory  is  the  personal  one  of 
United  States  Sen.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel  who 
led  the  three-vear  fight  for  the  park.  In  this 
as  in  so  many  other  battlea  the  California 
Republican  waa  an  exemplar  of  political 
statesmanship. 

In  the  redwooda  campaign  Kuchel  fought 
not   only    for    the    recreation    and    natural 
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bcAutj  berlUse  cf  tbU  generaUon  but  for 
ttooaa  TOlcAlaw  olt  sens  who  eocnprlM  all  the 
■MMMktkMi*  to  oai4«- 

It  be  tangled  with  repre- 

itaUvaa  of  tbe  &iinb«r  Industry  and  other 
■roup*  wltk  lobbyl  ig  muicle. 

Tbe  paople.  the  general  publlo  for  whom 
Kucbel  fougbt.  oo  ild  not  bring  to  bear  the 
■une  w«U-organJ»  d  preaaurea.  Only  In  Ume 
Will  OMUiy  of  ttMii  come  to  appreciate  tbe 
mooMntouaiMaa  ol  tbe  laaue.  For  had  tbeae 
prloeleaa.  Irreplac*  ^ble  monarcbs  of  tbe  Cali- 
fornia fonata  baei  16at,  their  like  would  not 
be  seen  again  by  m  ax. 

Mow  they  will  co  itlnue  to  stand  as  a  monu- 
mant  to  Kuobal's  <  onoam  for  tomorrow. 

|Ptom  tbe  San  Fn  nctaco  Kuunlner.  Sept.  13. 

1M81 

Kxn  KSL's  Pabk 

Tbe  long  battli  for  establishment  of  a 
Redwooda  Nation*:  Park  Is  over,  or  nearly  so. 
A  Senate-House  ( inference  committee  has 
agreed  on  details;  ^ooeptance  by  both  houses 
certam. 
Much  or  tbe  ciedlt  goes  to  California's 
R  ucbel  whoae  ttrvlaas  con- 
>roJect  defied  all  dlaoour- 
itber  dedicated  eonserva- 
tlonlstt  In  tbe  Cc  agresa  share  the  laurels, 
(bis  park  can  falrl  r  be  deacrlbed  as  a  splen- 
did climax  to  Kucbpl's  outstanding  senatorial 
career. 

Tbe  park  constltjbtea  an  elaborate  compro- 
mise between  tbe  claims  of  ardent  conser- 
vationists and  eqt;  sUy  ardent  timber  opera- 


Sen.  Ttaomaa  H 
eantratlim  on  tbe 
agemeAf . '  Though 


tofs.  A  compromla  i 
tlement  that  falls 


Mr.  JACKSON 


due  to  financial 
could  not  provide 
the  able  Senator 


can  be  defined  as  a  set- 
thort  of  tbe  Ideal,  but  In 
this  case  the  short  Mxnlngs  from  both  points 
of  view  must,  In  fa^  appraisal,  be  considered 
minimal 

Sen.  Kuebel  said:  "The  bill  preeerrea  the 
finest  remaining  sp  eclmena  of  the  coast  red- 
woods and  protecti  the  timber-based  econ- 
omy by  spreading  tbe  Impact  of  land  ac- 
quisition among  f}ur  companlee  and  two 
counties.  It  makes  some  additional  federal 
redwood  timber  Ian  1  available  to  tbe  com- 
panies as  compensa  don.' 

An  unexpected  t  onus  Is  tbe  Inclusion  In 
the  park  of  a  33-m^e  strip  of  wild  headlands 
and  beaches. 

The  park  will  contain  58.000  acres  com- 
posed of  new  puri  bases  and  existing  state 
park  lands.  Manag(  ment — perhaps  a  form  of 
partnership — remal  is  to  be  worked  out.  We 
hope  state  and  fei  leral  authorities  can  ap- 
same  spirit  of  amity  and 
concord  that  marl  :ed  their  relations  when 
tbe  federal  govemi  lent  established  Tosemlte 
National  Park  anc  tbe  state  continued  In 
ownership  of  tbe  v  illey  floor  for  20  years. 


The  able  Junior  Sen- 


ator from  Montana  did  introduce  what 
I  thought  was  an  excellent  bill  to  set  up 
a  Redwood  Natio  lal  Park.  The  only  re- 
gret we  in  the  co  inmlttee  had  was  that, 
limitations,  we  simply 
for  as  large  a  park  as 
ifrom  Montana  had  in- 
cluded in  his  pro!  tos&l.  The  Senator  was 
of  tremendous  hflp  in  getting  the  bill, 
through. 

I  also  wish  to  ^y  that  the  able  senior 
C  allfomla,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  t  ilnority  member  of  the 
committee  and  t  tie  able  whip  for  the 
nuinority  [Mr.  Kt  chkl],  cosponsored  the 
bill  that  is  now  before  the  Senate  for 
final  action.  It  w  is  a  great  privilege  and 
pleasure  for  me  ,o  work  with  him,  and 
for  my  staff  to  w<  rk  with  his. 

Mr.  President,  t  his  is  truly  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  conser>  e  one  of  the  Nation's 
greatest  resource  ..  We  are  all  in  Senator 
KucHSL's  debt  f>r  all  he  has  done  in 


helping  to  make 
day 


this  event  possible  to- 


I  yield  to  the  able  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
the  distinguished  chaUnnan  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  remarks  he  has  Just  made 
about  the  deputy  minority  leader,  the 
senior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KncHBLl.  I  believe  the  Jackson-Kuchel 
team  is  a  great  combination,  and  they 
have  accomplished  .a  tremendous  ob- 
jective in  leading  this  proposal  to  its 
present  position. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse!  is  ab- 
sent momentarily  because  of  official  busi- 
neas.  He  has  asked  me  to  propound  some 
questions  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  on  his  behalf  I  am  about  to 
do  so. 

May  I  point  out  to  the  distinguished 
Senator,  on  behalf  of  Senator  Moasi, 
that  the  measure  calls  for  immediate 
vesting  of  title  and  rights  to  private  land 
In  the  Federal  Oovemment  upon  the 
signing  into  law  of  the  redwood  park 
bill.  But  the  question  of  fair  value  to  be 
paid  for  it  is  a  matter  for  negotiation 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  private  owner.  The  bill  provides 
that  during  the  interim  between  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  and  payment  to  the 
owner,  6  percent  interest  shall  accrue  to 
the  owner.  However,  the  fifth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  states  that  private 
property  shall  not  be  taken  without  Just 
compensation,  and  interest  is  not  com- 
pensation. 

Can  this  method  be  said  to  meet  the 
constitutional  test  of  "Just  compensa- 
tion'? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  question  about  the  constitutionally 
of  the  provision  to  which  the  able  Sen- 
ator has  referred. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  the  Solicitor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  dated  September  18. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  or  the  iNTmiOR, 
OmcE  or  THE  SoLiciToa. 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  18, 1968. 
Hon.  Henrt  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  atui  In- 

sular  Affairs,   U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 

D.C. 
Dkas  Mr.  CHAntiSAM:  At  the  request  of  your 
staff,  we  are  taking  this  ofqwrtunlty  to  ex- 
press our  opinion  on  tbe  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3(b)  of  the  Conference  Committee  Print 
on  S.  2515 — the  Redwood  Park  bill.  We  un- 
derstand that  you  are  particularly  concerned. 
first,  with  the  precedents  for  a  legislative 
taking  of  real  property  for  a  public  purixjse, 
and.  second,  with  the  appropriateness  of  the 
provision  relative  to  tbe  determination  of 
just  compensation  by  the  Court  of  Claims 
rather  than  by  a  Jury. 

Section  3(b)  ot  the  Conference  Committee 
print  of  S.  2515  provides  that  title  and  tbe 
right  to  Immediate  possession  of  all  real 
property  within  tbe  propoeed  boundaries  of 
the  Redwood  NaUonal  Park  established  by 
the  bUl  "shall"  vest  In  the  United  States  on 
the  date  of  enactment  which  is  the  date  tbe 
President  approves  tbe  bill.  There  are  two 
exceptions  to  this  general  taking.  First,  the 
taking  does  not  apply  to  real  property  owned 
by  the  State  of  California  or  by  a  poUtlcal 
subdivision  thereof.  Second,  tbe  taking  pro- 
vision shall  apply  to  ownerships  of  60  acres 
or  less  only  If  (1)  the  Secretary  of  tbe  In- 
terior determines  that  such  ownerships  are 
not  being  "held  or  occupied"  primarily  for 
residential  or  agricultural  purposes,  and  (2) 


the  Secretary  notifies  the  property  owner  of 
the  applicability  of  this  section  3(b)  within 
so  days  after  enactment.  We  construe  the 
term  "agricultural"  In  this  situation  as  not 
Including  tree  farming,  since  the  purpose  of 
tbe  legislation  Is  to  preserve  the  timber 
within  the  park  boundaries. 

Section  3(b)  of  tbe  bill  also  mandates  that 
"Just  compensation  to  tbe  owner  of  real 
property  taken"  under  section  3(b)  of  the 
bin  "wlU"  be  paid  by  tbe  United  States.  The 
bin  establishes  two  methods  for  determin- 
ing Just  compensation. 

Tbe  first  would  be  by  negotiation  with  the 
owner  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This 
procedure  enables  these  two  parties  to  de- 
termine by  mutual  agreement  the  value  of 
the  property  to  be  taken  and  enter  Into  an 
agreement  to  provide  compensation  through 
the  use  of  appropriated  funds  or  through  the 
use  of  other  Federally  owned  land  In  the 
State  as  an  exchange  or  through  a  combina- 
tion of  both  of  these. 

T'he  second  would  be  by  action  brought  by 
the  property  owner  In  the  Court  of  Claims. 

The  bin  provides  that  where  tbe  payment 
Is  In  the  form  of  money  such  payment  will 
be  derived  from  any  "money  appropriated 
from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund"  subject  to  tbe  doUar  limitations  in 
section  10  of  tbe  Act. 

Lastly,  tbe  bUl  provides  for  tbe  payment 
of  Interest  "from  the  date  of  taking  to  the 
date  of  payment  therefor." 

The  objective  of  this  section  3(b)  of  the 
bill,  as  wc  recommended  It  to  tbe  House  Com- 
mittee Is  ( 1 )  to  provide  Immediate  and  com- 
plete protection  to  the  resource  for  which 
the  park  was  established,  namely,  the  red- 
woods, through  the  prevention  of  further 
cutting,  and  (2)  to  prevent  an  escalation  of 
the  price  which,  as  experience  shows,  always 
attends  the  establishment  of  a  national  park 
or  recreation  area. 

In  our  opinion,  there  Is  no  question  that 
Congress  may  take  real  property  directly  by 
legislative  action. 

The  power  of  eminent  domain  pre-dates 
the  Constitution.  It  is  a  power  that  could 
exist  Independently  of  tbe  Constitution  In 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  It  therefore  Is  a 
power  of  tbe  sovereign  (see  Kohl  v.  United 
States,  91  U.S.  367  (1876);  United  States  v. 
Lynch,  188  V3.  455  ( 1003)  ) . 

The  first  general  statute  by  Congress  au- 
thorizing condemnation  In  the  Federal 
courts  was  enacted  In  1S88  (see  40  U.S.C.  257) . 
Since  then.  Congress  has.  on  numerous  oc- 
casions, authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  acquire  property  by  condemnation. 
It  seems  clear  that  If  Congress  can  delegate 
this  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  other  heads  of  agencies.  Congress  can 
also  exercise  the  power  Itself.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Congress  has  on  several  occasions  exer- 
cised this  authority,  e.g. — 

The  Act  of  May  9.  1924, 43  Stat.  117. 

The  Act  of  March  14,  1940.  54  Stat.  49. 

The  Act  of  July  30,  1941.  55  Stat.  612. 

The  Act  of  October  3.  1962,  76  Stat.  698. 

The  Act  of  October  3.  1962.  76  Stat.  704. 

In  all  of  these  cases,  whether  the  taking 
Is  done  by  the  Congress  or  by  the  Secretary, 
the  only  constitutional  requirement  Is  that 
the  Government  has  an  obligation  to  make 
"Just  compensation"   to  the  owner  thereol. 

The  question  then  turns  on  how  Just  com- 
pensation Is  to  be  determined.  S.  2515  pro- 
vides that  such  compensation  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Court  of  Claims  In  cases  where 
tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  owners 
are  unable  to  agree  on  the  amount  of  the 
compensation.  We  understand  that  some 
contend  that  a  person  Is  entitled  to  a  Jury 
trial  on  the  Issue  of  Just  compensation  under 
the  seventh  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  provides: 

"In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value 
In  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars, 
tbe  right  of  trial  by  Jury  shall  be  preserved, 
and  no  fact  tried  by  a  Jury,  shall  be  other- 
wise re-examined  In  any  Court  of  the  United 
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States,  than  according  to  tbe  rules  of  the 
common  law." 

The  courts,  however,  have  held  uniformly 
"that  condemnation  Is  not  a  common  law 
action  and  Is  not  subject  to  the  constitu- 
tional guarantee  of  a  Jury  trial."  United 
States  V.  i4l«zonder,  47  F.  Supp.  900,  912 
(1943).  (See  also  Seeombe  v.  Railroad  Co.,  90 
US.  108  (1874);  United  States  v.  Jones.  109 
u!s.  613  (1883):  Bauman  v.  Ross,  167  U.S. 
548  (1896);  Backus  v.  Fort  Street  Union  De- 
pot Co.,  169  VS.  667  (1897);  United  States  v. 
93.970  acres  of  land,  et  al.  268  P(2)  17  (CCA 
7tb  1968);  Atlantic  Seat)oard  Corporation  v. 
Van  Sterkenburg.  318  F(2)  466  (CCA  4, 
1963):  Bencke  v.  Weick.  276  F(2)  38  (CCA  6, 
I960) ) .  In  Backus  v.  Fort  Street  Union  Depot 
Co..  supra,  p.  669,  tbe  court  said: 

"All  that  Is  essential  Is  that  m  8<Mne  ap- 
propriate way,  before  some  properly  consti- 
tuted tribunal.  Inquiry  shall  be  made  as  to 
tbe  amount  of  compensation,  and  when  this 
has  been  provided  there  U  due  process  of  law 
which  U  required  by  tbe  Federal  ConsU- 
tutlon." 

Again  tbe  Supreme  Court  In  Bauman  v. 
Ross,  supra,  548  p.  593  held:  "By  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  SUtes,  tbe  estimate 
of  tbe  Just  compensation  for  property  taken 
for  tbe  public  use.  under  tbe  right  of  emi- 
nent domain,  Is  not  required  to  be  made  by 
a  Jury:  but  may  be  entrusted  by  Congress 
to  commissioners  appointed  by  a  court  or 
by  tbe  executive,  or  to  an  Inquest  consisting 
of  more  or  fewer  men  than  an  ordinary  Jury." 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Congress.  In  the  case 
of  tbe  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (see  16 
U.S.C.  831).  specifically  chose  not  to  follow 
the  Jury  trial  procedure.  Rather.  Congress 
directed  the  district  court  for  the  dUtrlct  In 
which  the  land  Uken  Is  located  to  appoint  3 
commissioners  "to  examine  Into  the  value  of 
the  lands"  and  "generally  to  take  appropriate 
steps"  to  determine  the  value  thereof.  If  an 
exception  is  filed  to  the  commissioners 
award,  3  Federal  dUUlct  Judges  shall  fUe 
their  own  award  and  thereupon  there  is  an 
appeal  to  the  court  of  i-ppeals. 

It  U  clear  therefore  that  Congress  can  pro- 
vide for  the  determination  of  Just  compen- 
sation by  a  system  other  than  a  Jury  trial.  It 
is  also  clear  that  the  United  Stotes  may  not 
be  sued  without  its  consent.  In  consenting  to 
such  a  suit,  "it  rests  with  Congress  to  deter- 
mine not  only  whether  the  United  Stotes 
may  be  sued,  but  In  what  courts  the  suit 
mav  be  brought."  Minnesota  v.  United  States, 
305U.S.  382,  388  ( 1939) .  Congress  in  28  U.S.C. 
{  1358.  has  conferred  original  Jurisdiction, 
generally,  lu  the  district  courts  In  condemna- 
tion actions.  In  addition.  Congress,  in  28 
U.S.C.  1491,  has  also  conferred  Jurisdiction 
on  the  Court  of  Claims  "To  render  judgment 
upon  any  claim  against  the  United  Stotes 
founded  either  upon  the  Constitution,  or  any 
Act  of  Congress."  S.  2515  specifically  confers 
Jurisdiction  on  the  latter  couft  to  handle 
claims  of  Just  compensation  arising  under 
section  3(b)  of  the  bill.  Further.  Rule  71A(h) 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedures 
provides  that  any  tribunal  "specifically  con- 
stituted by  an  Act  of  Congress  governing  the 
case  for  the  trial  of  the  issue  of  Just  compen- 
sation shaU  be  the  tribunal  for  the  deter- 
mination of  that  issue."  We  believe  this  is 
a  valid  exercise  of  Congress'  authority. 

We  believe  that  there  are  sound  reasons 
for  using  a  tribunal  other  than  the  Jury 
trial. 

First,  the  bill  wlU  condemn  a  large  area 
of  very  similar  land.  Involving  a  number  of 
owners.  The  Court  of  Claims  approach  af- 
fords an  opportunity  to  insure  uniformity  in 
awards  and  avoid  tbe  inconsistency  that  the 
Jury  system  tends  to  promote.  This  assures 
fairness  to  all  former  landowners  and  to  the 
Government  alike. 

Second,  the  urtual  trial,  under  Court  of 
Claims  procedure  can  toke  place  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  lands.  Landowners  will  not  be 
reqvdred  to  Journey  to  Washington  for  the 
trial  of  the  Issue  of  Just  compensation.  Tbe 


Commissioners  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  under 
Rule  48  of  the  Court  of  Claims  Rules,  toke 
evidence  at  different  times  and  different 
places  and  fix  the  place  of  trial  with  con- 
sideration to  the  convenience  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3(b)  of  the  bin  are  within  the 
scope  of  Congress'  authority,  are  not  un- 
constitutional, do  not  require  the  determi- 
nation of  Just  compensation  by  a  Jury,  are 
consistent  with  previous  precedento,  and 
finally  are  qiUte  workable. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  Weinberg, 

Solicitor. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  shall  quote  a  perti- 
nent part  of  the  letter  which  relates  to 
the  Senator's  question: 

In  our  opinion,  there  Is  no  question  that 
Congress  may  take  real  property  directly  by 
legislative  action. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  predates  the 
Constitution. 

At  the  end  of  the  letter: 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  the  provisions 
of  section  3(b)  of  the  bill  are  within  the 
scope  of  Congress'  authority,  are  not  uncon- 
stitutional, do  not  require  the  determination 
of  Just  compensation  by  a  Jury,  are  con- 
sistent with  previous  precedento,  and  finally 
are  quite  workable. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  the  opinion  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  that  this 
method  would  be  able  to  withstand  a 
court  test? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  Is  no  question 
about  it  in  my  mind.  As  Indicated  In  my 
previous  reply,  it  is  clearly  constitu- 
tional, and  it  will  withstand  any  such 
test.  

Mr.  MANSPIELiD.  When  can  an 
owner  reasonably  expect  to  receive  com- 
pensation for  land  taken  under  this 
measure? 

Immediately  after  funds  are  appro- 
priated, if  the  negotiations  referred  to 
in  section  3(b)<2)  work  out.  If  the 
former  property  owners  go  to  court,  pay- 
ment would  be  made  when  the  judgment 
of  the  court  is  entered  and  the  funds 
are  appropriated.  If  they  negotiate  jl- 
land  exchange,  then  the  payment  in 
lands  available  to  the  Secretary  under 
the  act  could  be  made  as  soon  as  agree- 
ment is  reached.  The  provisions  author- 
izing payment  of  compensation  are 
si>elled  out  in  greater  detail  in  the  bill. 
It  is  the  intent  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee that  the  owners  should  be  com- 
pensated at  as  early  a  time  as  is  possible 
pursuant  to  the  procedures  available  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Would  the  Senator  per- 
mit a  slight  interruption? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do  want  the  record 
afflrmatively  to  show,  on  that  point,  that 
oar  conference  report  specifically  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  interest  at  the 
rate  of  6  percent  on  the  amount  subse- 
quently to  be  determined  as  value,  and 
to  that  extent  represents  a  completely 
fair  disposition. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  moment  title  passes,  interest 
runs  until  a  settlement  is  achieved  and 
payment  is  made  as  a  result  of  that 
settlement  or  court  test. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  point  out 


to  the  Senator  that  the  bill  provides  that 
jurisdiction  over  suits  contesting  fair 
value  shall  reside  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  general  practice 
under  section  1358  of  the  United  States 
Code,  which  gives  original  jurisdiction 
to  the  local  Federal  district  court  in  cases 
Involving  real  estate  taken  for  use  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Court  of 
Claims  Is  an  administrative  court,  not 
part  of  the  Federal  judiciary. 

Why  is  this  unusual  procedure  in  the 
redwood   bill? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 
section  1358,  which  is  referred  to  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Montana,  applies  only 
in  actions  brought  by  the  United  States 
to  condemn  real  estate,  so  the  reference 
and  the  question  are  not  entirely  appro- 
priate. The  act  involves  a  legislative  tak- 
ing and  not  a  condenanation  proceedings. 
I  would  point  out  that  even  if  the  Court 
of  Claims  had  not  been  mentioned  in  the 
act,  they  would  still  have  jurisdiction 
under  existing  law.  The  reference  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  simply  made  it  very  clear 
as  to  that  point. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  If  we  had 
simply  provided  for  a  straight  legislative 
taking  without  granting  the  right,  or 
mentioning  Judicial  review,  that  right 
would  accrue  automatically  under  exist- 
ing law,  even  though  the  Court  of  Claims 
were  not  mentioned.  The  litigation  would 
still  go  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Also,  the  Court  of  Claims  is  not  an  ad- 
ministrative court  and  is  a  part  of  the 
Federal  judiciary.  This  question  was  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Glidden  v.  Zdanok.  370  TJS.  530,  in 
1962. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  there  dif- 
ferent about  taking  private  property  for 
a  park,  that  a  different  procedure  should 
be  used  from  that  used  for  highways,  ur- 
ban renewal,  dam  reservoirs,  or  the  tak- 
ing of  property  for  any  other  ^^^eral 
use? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
mention  the  overriding  reason  for  this 
course  of  action  was  the  existence  of  an 
emergency.  The  emergency,  of  course,  is 
Icnown  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  The  emergency  re- 
lated to  the  cutting  of  these  precious 
trees  which  could  take  place  even  after 
we  had  passed  a  regular  park  authoriza- 
tion bill,  because  title  to  the  lands  in- 
volved would  not  have  vested  in  the 
United    States. 

It  was  because  of  this  emergency  that 
the  conferees  unanimously  agreed  there 
should  be  a  legislative  taking,  placing 
title  immediately  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government  so  that  the  present 
owners  could  not  continue  to  cut  down 
trees  in  the  area  which  is  to  be  designated 
as  the  Redwood  National  Park. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Interior 
Committee  contemplate  that  this  pro- 
cedure will  be  used  in  subsequent  estab- 
lishment of  national  parks,  recreational 
areas,  wildlife  refuges,  and  other  con- 
demnations for  management  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  procedure  applies 
only  to  this  situation,  as  we  stated,  be- 
cause this  is  not  a  normal  situat'on. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ts  this  traiisfer  of 
jurisdiction  desirable  in  other  cases  of 
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condemnation  foi  military  purposes,  for 
example,  or  highv  'ays? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  question  of  the 
able  Senator  froi  i  Montana  Is  not  ap- 
plicable. There  Is  no  transfer  of  Juris- 
diction. Also,  this  situation  is  unique  and 
the  question  prop  >unded  was  not  before 
the  conference  coi  unlttee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  are  made  in 
behalf  of  the  lenlor  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  understand,  and  that 
is  true  all  the  way  bhrough.  The  questions 
propounded  In  all  Instances  here  are  on 
behalf  of  the  senlo  '  Senator  from  Oregon. 

It  Is  not  inteni  led  in  this  particular 
situation  to  make  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  universally  ajpllcable.  This  legisla- 
tion relates  only  t(  this  emergency  prob- 
lem. We  will  have  to  meet  future  emer- 
gencies as  they  arl  e,  and  determine  what 
remedy  Is  best. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIi  D.  Is  it  the  opinion  of 
the  conferees  thi  ^t  taking  Jurisdiction 
away  from  the  Pec  eral  courts  is  desirable 
because  juries  have  been  known  to  place 
a  higher  value  en  the  property  than 
someone  else  thin  u  It  is  worth? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  to  the  first  point, 
the  bill  does  not  ake  Jurisdiction  away 
from  the  Federal  courts.  The  Court  of 
Claims  Is  a  Federal  court  and  has  been 
determined  to  be  in  article  m  court  by 
the  Supreme  Com  t.  What  we  are  trjrlng 
to  do  is  to  get  a  res  )lution  of  this  problem 
in  the  most  effective  and  in  the  most 
Just  way,  considering  both  the  Interests 
of  the  Federal  Gok^ernment  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  private  owners. 

Mr.  MANSPIEJ).  Is  it  intended 
through  this  provi  sion  to  keep  the  costs 
of  acquisition  with  n  the  |92  million  au- 
thorized by  the  bi 1? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  1 7e,  of  course,  do  want 
to  keep  within  the  ippropriation  author- 
ization of  $92  ml  Uon.  but  there  Is  no 
relationship  betwc  en  the  aiq>n>prlation 
authorization  and  the  legislative  taking 
provision. 

Mr.  MANSFIEL:).  On  behalf  of  the 
distinguished  senl<  r  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  MoRsx],  and  for  that  matter, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senate,  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  c  )mmittee  for  his  ludd 
and  to-the-polnt  EUiswers  to  the  ques- 
tions raised. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  ;  thank  the  Senator. 

BCr.  BdUBPHY.  :  ilr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON,  yield  to  the  able  and 
distinguished  Junl  »r  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Biir.  President,  at  the 
outset  I  wish  to  c  ictend  congratulations 
to  the  chairman  o\  the  committee,  to  my 
senior  colleague  f  om  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  to  al  those  who  served  on 
the  committee.  '  rho  have  done  this 
wonderful  Job.  It  J  s  a  worthy  Job,  and  it 
has  been  a  long  and  tedious  one.  There 
was  not  only  bipartisan  cooperation  In 
this  Chamber  but  ilso  I  believe  there  was 
full,  complete,  anc  enthusiastic  coopera- 
tion by  the  Govt  mor  of  the  State  of 
California,  my  gc  Dd  friend  and  former 
colleague  In  anot  ler  Industry,  His  Ex- 
cellency Ronald  I  eagan.  I  think  this  is 
an  exceptional  da  f  that  this  is  happen- 
ing and  I  think  1  is  great  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  present  and  future.  It 


iB  the  kind  of  thing  we  all  hope  for  and 
look  forward  to. 

However.  Mr.  President.  I.  too,  must 
rise  with  a  series  of  questions  because 
of  my  Interest  in  this  particular  Instance 
and  the  manner  of  taking  the  land  from 
the  people.  I  may  be  repetitious  because 
I  could  not  hear  clearly  all  of  the  ques- 
tions propounded.  I  heard  all  the  an- 
swers. 

I  heard  one  answer  that  this  was  done 
because  of  an  emergency,  an  emergency 
because  tiie  trees  might  be  cut. 

I  have  continually  tried  to  point  out 
In  this  Chamber — I  believe  I  made  my 
first  remarks  as  a  result  of  a  state  of  the 
Union  speech— that  the  President  had 
been  badly  misinformed. 

The  giant  redwoods  have  been  pro- 
tected for  about  70  years.  No  one  has 
nor  has  anyone  had  any  other  intention 
for  many  years.  Generally  what  we  are 
talking  about  are  ordinary  redwood  for- 
ests that  are  used  for  cutting  lumber. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out,  which 
Is  not  generally  known,  that  these  are 
the  fastest  growing  trees.  We  have  trees 
that  have  been  growing  for  2,000  years 
and  some  longer  than  that.  The  ordinary 
tree  replaces  itself  and  grows  very 
quickly. 

I  have  gone  into  this  matter  to  discover 
that  under  the  new  system  of  reforesta- 
tion, or  tree  farming  as  they  now  call  it, 
the  destruction  of  these  great  forests, 
based  on  scientific  knowledge  of  20  and 
30  years  ago  was  a  danger. 

Today  I  do  not  think  the  danger  exists 
to  the  extent  that  has  been  indicated. 

My  point  in  rising  is  to  ask  about 
the  legislative  taking  of  the  land.  I  have 
been  advised  it  is  customary  that  if  the 
Government  needs  the  land,  the  Govern- 
ment gets  the  land.  Then,  one  comes  to 
the  question  of  repayment  to  the  Indi- 
vidual owner  of  the  land,  the  citizen  who, 
perhaps,  has  lived  there  for  years  and 
has  ills  entire  fortune  in  that  land  and 
perhaps  has  a  little  farm  where  he  has 
done  a  little  lumber  cutting  iiimself .  His 
property  must  pass  to  the  Government 
and  there  is  the  question  of  the  proper 
price  and  value. 

I  have  been  told  that  in  the  past  it 
was  customary  in  these  mr.tters  that  the 
representative  of  the  Government  and 
the  individual  owner  would  get  together 
and  if  they  could  not  agree  on  a  fair 
price,  then,  as  is  customary,  the  Indl- 
vidusil  and  the  Government  would  go  into 
court,  customarily  into  the  district  court, 
and  the  individual  would  have  a  right  to 
a  trial  by  Jury,  or  a  trial  by  a  Judge, 
whichever  he  chooses.  However,  his  right 
under  the  Constitution  in  this  matter  in- 
cluded his  right  to  ask  for  a  trial  by  Jury. 

In  other  words,  if  he  wished  he  could 
have  the  protection  of  the  advice,  the 
knowledge,  the  expertise  of  the  people 
of  his  area  who  would  go  into  court  and 
testify  what  they  thought  the  proper  and 
fair  value  should  be. 

In  the  committee  report,  I  have  been 
told,  there  is  an  entirely  new  provision 
which  was  not  suggested  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  which  was  not  sug- 
gested by  Members  of  the  other  body, 
but  which  certaintly  appears  in  the  con- 
ference report.  This,  in  effect,  does  some- 
thing else.  When  the  Government  and 
the  Individual  cannot  agree  on  the  fair 


price  to  be  paid  to  the  individual  for 
his  property,  it  is  now  sent  to  the  Court 
of  Claims  in  Washington  rather  than 
to  the  district  Federal  court  in  the  area, 
where  the  individuals  on  a  jiuy  would 
have  knowledge  of  and  would  be  familiar 
with  the  local  conditions  and  would 
know  what  the  values  are. 

The  other  day — and  I  am  sorry  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Or- 
egon [Mr.  Morse]  is  not  here,  but  I 
would  ask  respectfully  that  his  remarks 
be  read  very  carefully  in  the  Record,  he 
spoke  at  great  length  and  with  great 
eloquence  on  this  point.  He  said  that 
when  asked  why  this  change  had  taken 
place,  some  one  on  the  Government  side 
said.  "Well,  they  found  out  that  some 
of  the  Juries  were  awarding  prices  much 
too  high.  Therefore  the  decision  was 
made  to  do  away  with  that  particular 
manner  of  ascertaining  a  fair  price  and 
bringing  it  back  to  Washington  and 
putting  It  In  the  Coiut  of  Claims  back 
here." 

I  am  not  too  familiar  with  the  Court 
of  Claims,  but  I  know  one  meml3er.  He 
is  a  lawyer  from  Chicago.  I  think  I  know 
another  one,  and  he  comes  from  Texas. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  they  have  had  any 
experience  in  the  values  of  land  in  the 
redwood  areas  we  are  talking  al>out. 

One  of  the  things  that  interested  me 
was  the  fact  that  no  provision  for  this 
was  in  either  the  report  of  the  House 
or  of  the  Senate.  I  would  ask  whether 
there  were  any  hearings  or  testimony 
before  this  provision  was  put  into  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  answer  to  the 
Senator's  question  is  "Yes."  The  House 
did  take  testimony  on  this  specific  point. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  But  the  Senate  never 
took  testimony,  though. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  did  not  go  Into  this 
specific  matter;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  May  I  ask,  from  the 
testimony,  who  was  in  favor  of  this 
change,  this  completely  new  departure? 
Although  my  distinguished  colleague 
said  it  is  not  the  intent  that  this  should 
set  a  precedent  in  other  matters,  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  it  will  not  set  a 
precedent,  that  this  may  not  become 
customary  in  any  manner,  in  any  in- 
stance where  the  Government  wants  to 
take  over  private  property  for  any  reason 
whatsoever.  Who  is  In  favor  and  who 
suggested  this? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior,  supported  this  approach  in  its 
report  of  May  11.  1968.  on  this  legisla- 
tion. Secretary  Udall  also  supported 
this  approach  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Committee  in  May  1968.  All  of 
the  conferees.  House  and  Senate,  were 
unanimous  on  adopting  this  means  of 
resolving  the  problem.  It  was  adopted 
unanimously. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  May  I  ask  one  further 
question:  Does  not  this,  in  effect — and 
this  is  extremely  Important— deny  the 
right  of  a  Jury  trial  to  a  citizen  involved, 
in  California,  In  Oregon,  and  elsewhere, 
and  to  force  him  to  bring  his  claim  to 
Washington?  Would  that  not  work  an 
undue  hardship  on  him?  Might  it  not 
place  an  Impossible  biu-den  on  some  of 
these  citizens? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  California  imdoubtedly  has  in 
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mind  the  seventh  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  which  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value 
jn  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars, 
the  right  of  trial  by  Jury  shall  be  preserved, 
and  no  fact  tried  by  a  Jury,  shall  be  other- 
wise reexamined  In  any  Court  of  the  United 
states,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
common  law. 

Now,  to  read  from  the  SoUcitor's  opin- 
ion which  I  previously  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, here  are  the  findings,  and  I  quote 
from  the  Solicitor's  opinion  and  the  ci- 
tation: 

The  courts,  however,  have  held  uniformly 
"that  condemnation  is  not  a  common  law 
action  and  Is  not  subject  to  the  consUtu- 
tlonal  guarantee  of  a  Jury  trial." 

Then  there  follows  a  long  list  of  ci- 
tations in  support  of  this  proposition. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Washington  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Has  this  not  been  cus- 
tomary over  the  years,  the  question  of 
handling  matters  before  a  Jury  trial?  Is 
this  not  a  new  departure  which  has  been 
suggested? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  is  a  normal  pro- 
cedure, generally  speaking,  in  condem- 
nation actions. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  it  customary?  Has  it 
been  customary? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  normal  procedure 
in  condemnation  actions  is  to  provide  for 
the  suit  to  be  instituted  in  the  district 
court  with  a  Jury  trial  if  the  parties  elect 
or  if  the  defendant  elects.  But  this  is  not 
a  normal  cimdemnation  action.  S.  2515 
authorizes  a  legislative  taking  of  certain 
lands  within  the  park  boundaries.  In  the 
Solicitor's  opinion,  which  I  have  placed 
m  the  Record,  there  are  five  previous 
occasions  where  Congress,  first  in  1924, 
and  then  as  late  as  October  1962,  pro- 
vided for  legislative  taking— that  Is. 
where  Congress  by  act  of  Congress  takes 
tiUe  to  the  property.  Therefore,  this 
precedent  is  not  new,  in  any  respect. 

Second,  on  the  point  that  this  is  a 
special  situation  we  are  faced  with;  the 
problem  is  a  very  difficult  one.  The  Court 
of  Claims  has  had  long  experience  In 
adjudicating  complicated  land  problems. 
The  land  involved  here  Is,  generally,  of 
the  same  nature. 

If  we  go  through  the  Jury  process,  we 
run  into  the  problem  of  one  Jury  award- 
ing one  amount  for  property  and  another 
jury  another  amount  for  property  which 
is  similar.  This  lack  of  any  kind  of  uni- 
formity in  the  Judgments  that  would  be 
rendered  by  Juries,  is  not  fair  to  the 
former  property  owners  and  was  an  ad- 
ditional factor  in  oiu:  determination. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  It  would  seem  to  me. 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  committee, 
the  conference,  the  Solicitor  General. 
and  the  fact  that  there  have  been  five 
cases  out  of  how  many,  should  we  say — 
50.000?  200,000? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  cited  only  five. 
I  did  not  want  to  limit  it  to  five.  Also, 
they  are  not  cases,  but  five  acts  of  Con- 
gress. There  are  many  more  than  five. 
The  ones  I  have  mentioned  are  illustra- 
tive of  what  has  been  done  In  recent 
times  by  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Then  this  would  be 


considered  in  this  particular  conference 
report  an  act  of  Congress, 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  is,  indeed,  an  act 
of  Congress.  It  is  nothing  else.  It  is  a 
legislative  "taking."  which  means,  of 
course,  that  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  is  taking  title  to  the  prop- 
erties involved  pursuant  to  an  act  of 
Congress  In  which  the  President  must 
concur. 

Mr,  MURPHY.  Is  there  any  language 
that  will  protect  this  from  becoming  gen- 
eral custom?  Is  this  not  a  dangerous  in- 
vasion of  the  rights  of  the  individual? 
Is  this  not  what  should  be  a  very  care- 
fully thought  out  progression,  in  order 
to  expedite  this  park,  which  we  all  want, 
where  the  Solicitor  General  advises,  "Pel- 
lows,  we  can  do  it  better  by  bringing  it 
back  to  the  court  of  claims." 

We  have  had  hearings  and.  I  repeat, 
the  reason  for  this  suspicion  is  a  remark 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  where  he  said.  "Why  do  they  do 
that?"  He  was  told  that  in  some  cases 
the  juries  awarded  people  too  much 
money  for  their  land. 

My  concern  is  not  for  the  park  in  this 
instance.  There  will  be  a  park.  There  is 
no  question  about  tliat.  I  am  happy  and 
pleased  that  there  will  be  a  park,  and 
8dl  concerned  should  be  congratulated. 

My  concern  is  not  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment gets  a  proper  amount  of  land. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  But  I  am 
very  definitely  concerned  about  the 
rights  of  an  individual — a  lonely  individ- 
ual— who  is  opposed  on  the  other  side  by 
the  great,  majestic,  frightening  power 
of  the  United  States.  This  sort  of  proce- 
dure is  not  the  first  instance  that  we  have 
come  across  lately.  More  and  more,  it  is 
decided  that  the  decision  shall  be  made 
in  Washington.  It  shall  be  made  by  a 
man  who  has  been  appointed,  a  man  who 
is  not  elected.  He  is  not  a  representative 
of  the  people,  really.  He  is  only  a  copart- 
ner of  the  hesMl  of  the  administration, 
and  to  him  he  owes  his  complete  alle- 
giance and  responsibility. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  that  if  this 
procedure  starts  in  this  particular  bill — 
and  it  may  spread  Lord  knows  where— 
it  may  become  the  general  custom.  Based 
on  the  legal  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral, suddenly  we  find  individuals  de- 
prived of  one  of  the  most  precious  rights 
under  our  free  system,  the  right  of  a  Jury 
trial.  This  is  my  concern. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  for  the  purpose 
of  repb^tog  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  METCAIjP.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  I  have  had  before  the  Con- 
gress a  bill  to  provide  for  jury  trials  in 
condemnation  cases  and  for  jury  trials 
in  district  courts.  The  district  judge  ap- 
points a  commissioner.  If  the  judge 
makes  a  ruling,  his  ruling  is  final,  with- 
out a  Jury  trial.  People  come  back  here 
to  the  district  court  of  appeals  on  grazing 
cases,  as  do  people  who  are  involved  in 
various  other  cases,  from  the  Senator's 
State  and  mine.  They  have  to  come  to 
Washington.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  has  objected  to  that.  Many 
times  it  is  required  in  legislation  that. 
Instead  of  going  to  the  local  district 


courts,  the  appeal  under  the  Admmistra- 
Uve  Procedure  Act  must  go  to  a  circuit 
court.  I  have  objected  to  that  on  the 
ground  the  Senator  from  California  has 
objected.  But  I  see  no  reason — until  we 
correct  all  those  things — not  to  take 
care  of  this  real  emergency  to  prevent 
people  from  cutting  the  redwoods  and 
follow  the  procedure  that  Is  established. 
Really.  It  is  an  established  procedure.  We 
do  not  get  Jury  trials  in  district  courts. 
We  do  not  get  jury  trials  in  grazing  cases. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCAU".  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  raises  the 
question  of  emergency.  We  are  trying  to 
build  a  park.  This  is  not  a  question  of 
keeping  people  from  cutting  trees.  The 
trees  involved  replace  themselves  very 
quickly.  We  are  not  talking  about  the 
giants  that  have  been  protected  in  my 
State  for  50  or  60  or  70  years.  I  am  part 
owner  in  one  grove.  I  think  I  own  half 
a  tree.  They  are  wonderful  trees.  They 
are  not  big.  They  are  not  over  200  or  250 
feet  tall.  But  the  majority  of  land  we  are 
talking  about  is  used  for  trees  for  limi- 
bering.  Those  trees  replace  themselves 
very  quickly.  So  the  emergency  is  not 
that  great.  As  an  old  outdoorsman.  I 
would  never  think  of  camping  in  the  red- 
woods, because  by  midnight  we  would  be 
covered  by  mildew ;  it  is  so  damp  in  there. 
I  am  for  building  this  park  to  preserve 
what  is  a  great  heritage,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary,  in  getting  the  p>ark 
built  properly  and  put  together  properly, 
to  take  a  chance  on  destroying  the  right 
of  our  people  to  a  jury  trial  simply  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  Solicitor  General,  who, 
I  am  told,  has  been  urged  and  pronvted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  get 
this  done. 

I  know  something  of  the  actions  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I  know  some- 
thing of  his  other  plans.  I  am  going  to 
object  to  them.  I  have  had  experience 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
what  the  Solicitor  General  and  his  assist- 
ant said  Congress  meant,  which  was  not 
what  Congress  intended.  I  asked  if  I 
could  iwrrow  his  lawyer  so  they  would 
understand  what  we  metmt  by  the  legis- 
lation. He  said  "No,"  he  would  not  pro- 
vide me  with  the  lawyer;  I  would  have 
to  get  my  own  lawyer. 

So  I  want  to  point  out  this  danger.  I 
want  to  be  certain  that  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  who  is  vitally 
Interested  in  this  matter,  are  brought  to 
the  attention  of  this  body.  That  is  my 
only  purpose. 

I  beUeve,  to  achieve  my  purpose  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  so  I  do  not  take  any 
more  time  of  this  body — I  do  not  mean 
to  impede — ^I  should  only  add  that  this 
conference  report,  without  origin  in  the 
House  and  without  origin  in  the  Senate, 
but  with  origin  in  the  executive  branch, 
certainly  shows  a  new  way  with  legisla- 
tive opinion.  As  one  who  believes  in 
the  complete  separation  of  the  three 
branches  of  government,  more  firmly 
now  because  of  present  activities  and 
considerations  than  ever  before.  I  felt 
compelled  to  rise  and  point  this  out.  I  do 
not  think  the  emergency  is  so  great.  I 
am  sure  the  park  will  be  put  together, 
but  I  think  the  rights  of  individuals  must 
be  carefully  preserved.  They  get  eroded. 
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have  seen  them  disap- 
pear. What  happened?  We  do  not  know. 
I  give  as  an  ini  tance  the  rights  of  the 
people  in  Czech(  Slovakia.  They  were  not 
jareful.  One  day  their 
They  try  to  get  a  few 
back.  They  are  Irampled  under  the  heel. 
This  Is  the  ver '  thing  I  came  here  to 
protect.  I  shall  :  lot  take  any  more  time. 

congratulate  iny  colleague  on  the  great 
job  he  has  done.Jand  I  rest  my  case. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  able  junior  £  enator  from  California 
for  his  comment  t.  I  must  say  the  Sena- 
tor has  raised  q  lestions  that  should  be 
raised  and  shoi  Ud  be  answered.  The 
record  will,  in  m;  judgment,  disclose  the 
answers  to  these  questions. 

I  want  to  reit(  rate  the  point  that  the 
right  of  jury  trla  in  cases  of  this  nature, 
did  not  come  up  just  now.  The  question 
was  decided  as  early  as  1883  in  United 
States  against  Jcnes.  where  it  was  held 
that  there  was  nc  absolute  right  to  a  jury 
trial.  That  case  ras  decided  in  1883.  So 
the  law  has  been  settled  on  this  very 
point  from  time  immemorial,  almost. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSOh.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
I  can  allay  some  of  the  apprehension  of 
my  fdend  and  c(  lleague  from  California 
on  the  question  ie  has  raised.  In  order 
to  do  so.  I  wani  to  take  a  moment  or 
two  to  sketch  a   Ittle  backgroimd. 

A  prior  Congr  iss,  a  number  of  years 
ago,  authorized  bhe  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Seashore  1  n  our  State  of  Califor- 
nia. It  relied  on  t  le  best  estimates  avail- 
able as  to  the  i  .mounts  of  money  the 
property  was  wt  rth.  It  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  that 
property  either  t  y  agreement  or  by  law- 
suit. Speculators  swooped  in  on  that  area. 
Mr.  President,  intent  on  making  a  fast 
buck.  They  took  every  conceivable  par- 
cel of  property  n  the  park  area  they 
could  get  their  lands  on.  They  subdi- 
vided the  land,  tl'  ey  built  homes  and  sold 
them  on  a  spec  ilative  basis.  Prices  of 
land  in  that  whale  area  were  inflated. 
Today  I  regret  \1th  all  my  heart,  that 
Point  Reyes  Nat  onal  Seashore  has  not 
come  into  its  own  because  the  $19  million 
authorized  to  be  t  ppropriated  bought  less 
than  one-half  o '  the  land  at  Inflated 
speculative  value  >. 

Prom  the  begi  ining.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  interet  ted  in  the  creation  of  a 
National  Redwot  d  Park.  I  did  not  want 
speculators  to  h  ive  a  chance  to  inflate 
value.  The  probl  sm  of  getting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Uni  ed  States  to  agree  was 
for  a  long  time  jdmost  insurmountable. 
Opposition  was  i  otent.  And  among  con- 
servation groups  there  were  conflicting 
opinions  on  whi  t  and  where  the  park 
should  be.  The  pi  ce  tag  for  a  meaningful 
park  became,  o  ivlously,  an  important 
factor.  But.  back  jf  everything  else,  those 
of  us  who  believe  d  that  the  public  inter- 
est warranted — i  ideed,  required — saving 
the  redwoods,  re  ilized  that  we  were  ap- 
proaching the  ast,  clear  chance  to 
achieve  it. 

Many  Senators  on  the  Democratic  side, 
and  the  Republiian  side,  including  the 
Senator  from  >^  ashington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son], the  Senat<  r  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
AncEN],  the  Sena  ;or  from  Montana  [Mr. 


Metcaif].  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsI  and  others,  wanted  a  park. 
There  was  some  disagreement,  even 
among  those  who  sponsored  the  park, 
as  I  say  as  to  how  big  it  should  be.  where 
it  should  be  located,  what  kind  of  trees, 
and  what  kind  of  land  should  be  Included, 
and  how  much  money  should  be  spent. 

Finally,  we  did  obtain  a  general  agree- 
ment in  conference.  After  agreement  on 
size,  location,  approximate  cost  were 
had.  the  problem  remained:  What  Is  the 
best,  most  feasible,  and  most  economi- 
cal fashion  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  acquire  this  property? 
Should  we  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  take  the  matter  to  court,  and 
meanwhile  let  title  remain  In  the  private 
owners,  with  the  terrible  hazard  that, 
once  again,  speculators  would  cause  the 
value  of  that  property  to  skyrocket? 
Should  we  leave  the  trees  we  seek  to 
protect  in  jeopardy  of  being  cut  before 
condenuiation  proceedings  begin?  Or 
should  we.  as  this  conference  did.  provide 
that  Congress,  by  statute,  transfer  title 
to  the  property  involved,  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States?  We  chose  the  latter 
method.  Title  will  pass  on  the  signing  by 
the  President  of  this  conference  report. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  novel  about 
that  procedure.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is.  Congress  many  years  ago  authorized 
a  legislative  taking  of  Indian  lands  in 
California  with  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  gigantic  Central  Valleys 
project.  Water  rights  were  also  taken 
for  that  project  without  the  flllng  of  a 
declaration  of  taking.  For  both  the  In- 
dians and  the  landowners  asserting 
water  rights,  the  Court  of  Claims  was 
the  only  court  having  jurisdiction  to 
determine  the  liability  of  the  United 
States  to  compensate  its  citizens. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  on  the  question  of  a  legislative  tak- 
ing, representatives  of  the  major  com- 
panies involved  informally  agreed  to  an 
immediate  taking.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  they  had  no  objection  to  it. 
It  later  developed,  however,  that  at  least 
one  of  the  companies  did  not  like  the 
provision  about  the  Court  of  Claims. 
However,  if  we  had  simply  provided  for 
a  legislative  taking,  without  reference 
to  the  question  of  jurisdiction  it  auto- 
matically would  have  been  the  Court  of 
Claims  on  the  basis  of  existing  law  au- 
thorizing suits  against  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  As  to  cases  involving 
over  $10,000,  the  Senator  is  correct. 
Jurisdiction  is  in  the  Court  of  Claims, 
and  no  other  place,  cases  under  $10,000 
could  have  come  to  the  district  court 
under  28  United  States  Code,  section 

1346. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  right.  All  we 
did  was  write  into  the  act  that  which  Is 
already  the  law. 

As  it  said  earlier,  the  companies 
involved  had  agreed,  according  to  the 
information  passed  on  to  me,  that  it 
would  meet  with  their  approval,  if  we 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  a  legislative 
taking. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
completely   correct,   and   the  point   he 


makes,  Mr.  President,  should  be  persua- 
sive to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  is  the  Informa- 
tion, the  Senator  will  recall,  that  was 
given  to  us  in  conference  when  this  ques- 
tion was  discussed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do  indeed;  and  when 
the  legislative  taking  is  approved  by  Con- 
gress, and  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent, under  the  law  there  is  only  one 
forum  in  which  any  issue  over  value  for 
the  parcels  subject  to  the  legislative  tak- 
ing can  be  tested  and  resolved,  and  that 
is  the  Court  of  Claims. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  what  the  con- 
ference, linder  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
great  assistance  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  was  able  to  agree  upon  here, 
is  completely  in  the  public  interest,  and 
does  not  frustrate  the  constitutional 
rights  of  any  person,  or  our  fellow 
citizens. 

I  have  listened  with  interest  to  descrip. 
tions  of  the  Court  of  Claims  as  an  "ad- 
ministrative court"  subject  to  the 
vagaries  of  politics  and  passing  out 
second-class  justice.  The  Court  of  Claims 
is  perhaps  as  little  understood  as  the 
technique  of  "inverse  condemnation"  or 
"legislative  taking"  which  we  use  on  this 
bill.  Both  have  roots  deep  in  history. 

To  clarify  one  misconception,  land- 
owners will  have  their  hearings  closer  to 
home  under  our  bill  than  they  would  if 
the  conference  had  adopted  a  special  ex- 
ception to  normal  procedures  and  placed 
these  inverse  condemnation  actions  in 
the  Federal  district  court.  A  Court  of 
Claims  Commissioner  will  conduct  hear, 
ings  in  the  locale  where  the  property  is 
located,  but  the  Federal  district  court  is 
nearly  300  miles  away  in  San  Francisco. 

The  actions  in  the  Court  of  Claims  will 
be  under  the  Tucker  Act.  28  United  States 
Code,  section  1491,  which  was  enacted 
over  80  years  ago.  To  clarify  any  misun- 
derstanding about  the  fimctions  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  or  the  regularity  of 
Tucker  Act  proceedings.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  excerpts  from  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Glidden 
Company  v.  Zdanok,  370  U.S.  530.  552 
( 1962)  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor3. 
as  follows: 

VI 

A.  Court  of  Claims. — The  Court  of  Claims 
was  created  by  the  Act  of  February  24,  1855. 
c.  122.  10  Stat.  612.  primarily  to  relieve  the 
pressure  on  Congress  caused  by  the  volume  of 
private  bills.  As  an  Innovation  the  court  was 
at  first  regarded  as  an  experiment,  and  some 
of  Its  creators  were  reluctant  to  give  It  all 
the  attributes  of  a  court  by  malting  Its  Judg- 
ments final;  instead  It  was  authorized  to  hear 
claims  and  report  its  findings  of  fact  and 
opinions  to  Congress,  together  with  drafts 
of  bills  designed  to  carry  Its  recommenda- 
tions Into  effect.  §  7,  10  Stat.  613;  see  Cong. 
Globe.  33d  Cong..  2d  Sees.  70-72  (1864)  (re- 
marks of  Senators  Brodbead  and  Hunter). 
From  the  outset,  however,  a  majority  of  the 
court's  proponents  insisted  that  Its  Judges 
be  given  life  tenure  as  a  means  of  assuring 
Independence  of  Judgment,  and  their  pro- 
posal won  acceptance  In  the  Act.  S  1,  10  Stat. 
612;  see  Cong.  Globe,  33d  Cong..  2d  Sess.  71. 
lOe-109  (Senator  Hunter);  72  (Senator  Clay- 
ton); 106  (Senator  Brodhead);  110  (Senator 
Pratt):   114,  902   (the  votes).  Indeed  there 
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are  substantial  Indications  in  the  debates 
that  Congress  thought  it  was  establishing  a 
court  under  Article  III.  Cong.  Globe,  33d 
Cong.,  2d  Sees.  108-100  (Senator  Hunter): 
110-111  (Senator  Pratt):  111  (Senator  Clay- 
ton); 113  (Senators  Stuart  and  Douglas). 

By  the  end  of  1861,  however,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  limited  powers  conferred 
on  the  court  were  Insufficient  to  relieve  Con- 
gress from  the  laborious  necessity  of  exam- 
ining the  merits  of  private  bUls.  In  his  State 
of  the  Union  message  that  year,  President 
Lincoln  recommended  that  the  legislative 
design  to  provide  for  the  independent  ad- 
judication of  claims  against  the  United 
States  be  brought  to  fruition  by  making  the 
Judgments  of  the  Court  of  Claims  final.  The 
pertinent  text  of  his  address  is  as  follows, 
Cong.  Olobe.  37th  Cong.,  2d  Sess..  Appendix, 
p.  2: 

"It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  Government 
to  render  prompt  justice  against  Itself,  in 
favor  of  citizens,  as  It  is  to  administer  the 
same  between  private  individuals.  The  In- 
vestigation and  adjudication  of  claims,  in 
their  nature  belong  to  the  judicial  depart- 
ment. ...  It  was  Intended  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Claims  mainly  to 
remove  this  branch  of  business  from  the 
Halls  of  Congress;  but  while  the  court  has 
proved  to  be  an  effective  and  valuable  means 
of  investigation.  It  in  great  degree  falls  to 
effect  the  object  of  its  creation,  for  want 
of  power  to  make  Its  Judgments  final." 

By  the  Act  of  March  3.  1863.  c.  92.  I  5,  12 
Stat.  765,  766,  Congress  adopted  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  and  made  the 
court's  Judgments  final,  with  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  provided  in  certain  cases. 
The  significance  of  this  nearly  contempo- 
raneous enactment  for  the  light  It  sheds  on 
the  alms  of  the   18S6  Congress  is  apparent. 

There  was  one  further  impediment.  Sec- 
tion 14  of  the  1863  Act,  12  Stat.  768,  pro- 
vided that  "no  money  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  treasury  for  any  claim  passed  upon  by 
the  court  of  claims  till  after  an  appropria- 
tion therefor  shall  be  estimated  for  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury."  In  Gordon  v. 
United  States,  2  Wall.  561,  this  Court  re- 
fused to  review  a  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  because  it  construed  that  section  as 
givmg  the  Secretary  a  revisory  authority 
over  the  court  inconsistent  with  its  exercise 
of  Judicial  power.  Congress  promptly  re- 
oealed  the  offensive  section.  Act  of  March 
17,  1866,  c.  19.  S  1,  14  Stat.  9,  once  again 
exhibiting  Its  purpose  to  liberate  the  Court 
of  Claims  from  Itself  and  the  Executive. 
Thereafter,  the  Supreme  Court  promulgated 
rules  governing  appeals  from  the  court,  3 
Wall,  vil-vlii,  and  took  Jurisdiction  xinder 
them  for  the  first  time  in  De  Groot  v.  United 
States,  5  Wall.  410. 

The  early  appeals  entertained  by  the 
Court  furnish  striking  evidence  of  its  under- 
standing that  the  Court  of  Claims  had  been 
vested  with  Judicial  power.  In  De  Groot  the 
court  had  been  given  Jurisdiction  by  special 
bill  only  after  the  passage  of  two  private 
bills  had  failed  to  produce  agreement  by 
administrative  officials  upon  adequate  rec- 
ompense. This  Court  was  thus  presented 
with  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  ways  In 
which  the  same  matter  might  be  submitted 
for  resolution  to  a  legislative  committee,  to 
an  executive  officer,  or  to  a  court,  Murray's 
Lessee,  supra,  and  nevertheless  accepted  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  over  what  was,  neces- 
sarily, an  exercise  of  the  Judicial  power 
which  alone  it  may  review.  Marbury  v.  Afadi- 
son.  1  Cranch  137, 174-175. 

After  the  repeal  of  {  14,  the  Court  was 
quick  to  protect  the  Court  of  Claims'  Judg- 
ments from  executive  revision.  In  United 
States  v.  O'Grady.  22  Wall,  641,  a  Judgment 
had  been  diminished  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  an  amount  equal  to  a  tax  as- 
eertedly  due,  although  the  United  States  bad 
n3t  pleaded  a  set-off  as  it  was  entitled  by  the 
1863  Act  to  do.  Tbe  Court  of  Claims  and  this 
Court   on   appeal   held  the   deduction   un- 


warranted in  law.  with  the  following  per- 
tinent closing  observation: 

"Should  it  be  suggested  that  the  judgment 
in  question  was  rendered  in  the  Court  of 
Claims,  the  answer  to  the  suggestion  is  that 
the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  from 
which  no  appeal  is  taken,  Is  Just  as  con- 
clusive under  existing  laws  as  the  Judgment 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  until  it  is  set  aside  on 
a  motion  for  a  new  trial." 

Like  views  abound  in  the  early  reports.  In 
United  States  v.  Union  Pacific  R.  Co.,  98  U.S. 
569,  603,  for  example,  referring  to  Article 
III.  the  Court  said: 

"Congress  has,  under  this  authority,  created 
the  district  courts,  the  circuit  courts,  and 
the  Court  of  Claims,  and  vested  each  of  them 
with  a  defined  portion  of  the  Judicial  power 
found  in  the  Constitution." 

Such  remained  the  view  of  the  Court  as 
late  as  Miles  v.  Graham,  268  U.S.  501,  decided 
In  1925.  There  it  was  held,  on  the  authority 
of  Evans  v.  Gore.  253  U.S.  245,  that  the  salary 
of  a  Court  of  Claims  Judge  appointed  even 
after  enactment  of  the  taxing  statute  In 
question  was  not  subject  to  such  diminution. 
Although  the  case  was  afterwards  overruled 
on  this  point,  O'Malley  v.  Woodrough.  307 
UJB.  277.  283,  what  Is  of  continuing  interest 
is  the  Court's  reliance  in  Miles  upon  Evans 
v.  Gore,  where  Mr.  Justice  Van  Devanter  for 
the  Court  devoted  six  full  pages  to  recitation 
of  the  importance  of  the  guarantees  of  tenure 
and  salary  contained  in  Article  III.  How  it 
was  possible  to  say  in  Bakelite,  279  U.S..  at 
455,  that  the  Court  in  Miles,  decided  only 
five  years  after  Evans  and  with  copious 
quotation  from  it,  was  unaware  of  the 
crucial  question  whether  Article  III  ex- 
tended its  protection  to  a  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Claims,  is  very  difficult  to  understand. 

In  actuality,  the  Court's  per-BoJceMt«  view 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  is  supported  by  the 
evidence  of  increasing  confidence  placed  in 
that  tribunal  by  Congress.  The  Tucker  Act, 
§  1,  24  Stat.  506  (1887),  now  28  U.8.C.  §  1491, 
greatly  exanded  the  Jvu-isdlctlon  of  the  court 
by  authorizing  it  to  adjudicate. 

"All  claims  founded  upon  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  or  any  law  of 
Congress,  except  for  pensions,  or  upon  any 
regulation  of  an  Executive  Department,  or 
upon  any  contract,  express  or  implied,  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  for 
damages,  liquidated  or  unliquidated,  in  cases 
not  sounding  in  tort.  In  respect  of  which 
claims  the  party  would  be  entitled  to  redress 
against  the  United  States  either  in  a  court 
of  law,  equity,  or  admiralty  if  the  United 
States  were  suable.  .  .  ." 

All  of  the  cases  within  this  grant  of  Ju- 
risdiction arise  either  immediately  or  poten- 
tially under  federal  law  within  the  meaning 
of  Art.  Ill,  §  2.  Osborn  v.  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  9  Wheat.  738,  818-819,  823-825;  see 
Clearfield  Trust  Co.  v.  United  States.  318 
U.S.  363;  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corp.  v. 
Merrill,  332  U.S.  380;  Mishkln,  The  Federal 
"Question"  In  the  District  Courts,  53  Col.  L. 
Rev.  157.  184-196.  The  cases  heard  by  the 
Court  have  been  as  Intricate  and  far-rang- 
ing as  any  coming  within  the  federal-ques- 
tion Jurisdiction,  28  U.S.C.  §  1331,  of  the 
District  Courts.  E.g..  Causby  v.  United  States. 
104  Ct.  CI.  342.  60  P.  Supp.  751,  remanded 
for  further  findings,  328  U.S.  256  (eminent 
domain);  Lovett  v.  United  States,  104  Ct.  CI. 
557,  66  P.  Supp.  142,  aff'd,  328  U.S.  303  (bill 
of  attainder);  Shapiro  v.  United  States,  107 
ct.  Cl.  660,  69  P.  Supp.  205  (military  due 
process).  In  none  of  these  cases,  nor  in 
others,  could  it  well  be  suggested  that  the 
Court  of  Claims  had  adjudged  the  Issues,  no 
matter  how  Important  to  the  Government, 
otherwise  than  dispassionately. 

Indeed  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Court  of  Claims  has  been  constituted  as  it  is 
precisely  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  a  tri- 
bunal specially  qualified  to  hold  the  Govern- 
ment to  strict  legal  accounting. 

Prom  the  beginning  it  has  been  given 
jurisdiction    only    to    award    damages,    not 


specific  relief.  United  States  v.  Alire,  6  Wall. 
573;  United  States  v.  Jones,  131  U.S.  1:  see 
Schwartz  and  Jacoby,  Government  Litigation 
(tentative  ed.  1960),  123-126.  No  question 
can  be  raised  of  Congress'  freedom,  consist- 
ently with  Article  III,  to  impose  such  a  lim- 
itation upon  the  remedial  powers  of  a  fed- 
eral court.  Lauf  v.  E.  G.  Shinner  <t  Co.,  303 
U.S.  323,  330  (Norrls-LaOuardla  Act).  But 
far  from  serving  as  a  restriction,  this  limita- 
tion has  allowed  the  Court  of  Claims  a  great- 
er freedom  than  Is  enjoyed  by  other  federal 
courts  to  Inquire  Into  the  legality  of  govern- 
mental action.  See  Lorson  v.  Domestic  <fc  For- 
eign Commerce  Corp..  337  U.S.  682.  703-704; 
Af alone  v.  Bowdoin,  369  U.S.  643;  Brenner, 
Judicial  Review  by  Money  Judgment  In  the 
Court  of  Claims,  21  Fed.  B.  J.  179  ( 1961 ) . 

"If  there  are  such  things  as  poUtlcal 
axioms,"  said  Alexander  Hamilton,  "the 
propriety  of  the  Judicial  power  of  a  govern- 
ment being  coextensive  with  Its  legislative, 
may  be  ranked  among  the  number."  The  Fed- 
eralist. No.  80  (Wright  ed.  1061).  at  500.  His 
sentiments  were  not  ignored  by  the  Framers 
of  Article  III.  The  Randolph  plan,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  that  article,  called  for  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  Judiciary  coex- 
tensive in  authority  with  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches.  IV  Farrand,  The  Records 
of  the  Federal  Convention  (rev.  ed.  1937). 
47-48.  FV)r,  as  Hamilton  observed,  a  chief  de- 
fect of  the  Confederation  had  been  "...  the 
want  of  a  Judiciary  power.  Laws  are  a  dead 
letter  without  courts  to  expound  and  define 
their  true  meaning  and  operation."  The  Fed- 
eralist, No.  22  (Wright  ed.  1961),  at  197.  But 
because  of  the  barrier  of  sovereign  Immunity, 
the  laws  controlling  governmental  rights  and 
obligations  could  not  for  years  obtain  a  fully 
definitive  exposition.  The  creation  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  can  be  viewed  as  a  fulfill- 
ment of  the  design  of  Article  III. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  wish  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  California  for  the  exemplary  job 
he  has  done  in  furthering  the  interests 
of  all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
by  protecting  this  great  redwoods  area. 
I  had  the  rare  privilege  and  opportimity 
to  serve  as  one  of  the  conferees,  and  I 
can  see  that  every  consideration,  in  my 
judgment,  was  given  to  all  of  the  various 
interests;  and  they  were  conglomerate 
in  nature.  They  represented  private  in- 
terests, purists  who  were  concerned  only 
with  the  protection  of  the  redwoods,  and 
a  much  broader  area  than  either  of  those, 
that  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  who.  with  their  chil- 
dren and  their  children's  children,  will 
reap  the  benefits  that  were  assured  by 
the  approval  of  this  bill  by  the  confer- 
ence committee. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
conference  committee,  it  is  my  great 
pleasure  to  urge  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report.  The  Redwood  National 
Park  provided  for  in  the  conference  re- 
port is  a  great  step  toward  the  preserva- 
tion of  one  of  the  unique  areas  in  our 
Nation.  It  is  a  national  park  we  can  all 
be  proud  of.  The  majestic  redwood  is  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  sights  in  the 
world.  This  legislation  insures  that  the 
area  containing  the  most  outstanding 
redwoods  would  be  preserved  in  its  nat- 
ural state  for  all  times. 

The  legislation  recommended  in  the 
conference  report  would  establish  a 
meaningful  national  park.  It  would  in- 
clude three  great  State  parks  and  add  to 
them  the  most  inspiring  stands  of  red- 
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remain  In  private  own- 
ership. The  Incllislon  of  the  entire  wa- 
tershed of  Lost  Man  Creek  and  Uttle 
Lost  Man  Creek  have  great  Importance 
to  ecologlsts.  Tt  sy  will  be  able  to  study 
life  within  a  co]  aplete  watershed  which 
l8  totally  iinafle<^  by  outside  Influences, 
costs  of  establishing 
Redwood  Nationkl  Park  is  a  realistic  ap- 
praisal. The  coi  ference  committee  has 
taken  great  pains  to  insure  that  funds 
will  be  allotted  jalrly  and  that  the  es- 
Ubllshment  of  Redwood  National  Park 
will  not  be  detrli  lental  to  the  establish- 
ment of  nation  il  parks  and  national 
monuments  In  o  her  worthy  areas.  We 
feel  that  the  cost  of  this  park  is  Justified 
by  its  value  to  tl  le  Nation  as  one  of  the 
unique  areas  wh  ch  should  be  preserved 
for  future  genera  ;lons. 

This  legislation  is  a  fine  example  of 
what  the  Federi  1  Government  can  ac- 
complish througt  cooperation  with  State 
and  lofis^  gover  iments.  In  addition  to 
lDClu(W8  presen  State  parks  within  the 
Redwood  Nation  il  Park,  the  bill  before 
us  will  make  av  kilable  certain  Govern- 
ment lands  for  private  ownership  and 
thus  help  compc  nsate  for  private  lands 
Included  within  he  national  park.  This 
exchange  not  oi  ily  will  greatly  reduce 
the  cash  outlay  >f  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment but  will  als  >  minimize  any  possible 
harmful  effects  which  this  legislation 
will  have  on  the  ocal  economy  of  north- 
em  California. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  confer  ince  committee  and  be- 
lieve that  the  est  ibllshment  of  Redwood 
National  Park  w  U  be  considered  one  of 
the  notable  ach  evements  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  generoiis  per:  onal  comment.  His  as- 
sistance, as  a  con  teree,  in  the  fashioning 
of  this  report  v  as  splendid  and  most 
helpful.  He  and  :  may  take  considerable 
pride  that  all  of  v  i  on  the  conference,  Re- 
publicans and  ]  temocrats,  House  and 
Senate,  agreed  oi  what  has  been  brought 
before  the  Senat !.  We  were  unanimous. 
I  thank  my  able  f  lend  very  much. 

Mr.  President.  I  express  to  the  Senate 
a  keen  sense  of  personal  gratification 
that  the  dream  if  a  National  Redwood 
Park  is  about  to  >ecome  a  reality.  It  has 
been  a  long  flghl ,  and,  sometimes,  acri- 
monious and  bitt  tr.  Opposition  to  a  red- 
wood park  has  leen  powerful  and  im- 
posing. Beyond  1  hat,  among  those  who 
yearned  for  the  e  itabllshment  of  a  park, 
there  existed  seri  >U8  divergencies  of  view 
as  to  what  kind  }f  a  park  they  desired. 

how  large  it  sh  >uld  be,  and  where  it 
should  be  located 

But  the  differe  ices,  finally,  have  been 
composed,  the  op  xuitlon  has  been  over- 
come, and,  fnHn  the  Senate-House  con- 
ference, there  coi  aes  to  us  a  proposal  to 
establish  at  once  a  superb  national  park 
of  majestic  redw(  od  forests.  In  most  re- 
spects, it  is  simlar  to  the  bill  I  ooau- 
thored  earlier.  ]  Mfferences  of  opinion 
have  been  admlri  bly  composed.  This  re- 
port, now  to  be  8  pproved,  represents  an 
imposing  milesto  le  in  American  ccmser- 
vatlon. 

During  the  9(th  Congress,  we  have 
either  passed,  or  will  by  the  end  of  this 
session  pass,  leg  slatlon  to  assure  ade- 
quate funding  of  :onservation  programs. 


a  national  trails  bill,  the  first  additions 
to  the  wilderness  system  under  the 
WUdemess  Act  of  1964,  a  wild  rivers  bill, 
the  North  Cascades  National  Park  in 
Washington,  and  legislation  before  us 
today  which  will  create  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park. 

Surely  the  redwood  issue  has  focused 
the  conflict  of  conservation  in  the  1960's 
most  clearly.  Never  before  has  Congress 
preserved  in  a  national  park  an  asset 
of  such  great  commercial  value,  and 
never  before  has  a  national  park  been 
created  when  the  competing  demands  of 
exploitative  use  have  been  so  vigorously 
and  persuasively  advocated.  Surely  the 
passage  of  this  bill  to  create  a  Redwood 
National  Park  is  the  climax  of  conserva- 
tion's greatest  year. 

The  Struggle  to  preserve  the  finest  red- 
wood stands  began  Just  a  half  century 
ago  when  the  Save-the-Redwoods  League 
was  founded.  Through  50  years  of  co- 
operation between  that  organization,  the 
Rockefeller  family,  and  the  State  of 
California,  a  magnificent  State  park  sys- 
tem has  been  established  to  preserve  the 
redwoods.  ITie  names  of  the  men  whose 
vision  has  built  those  parks — Grant, 
Mather,  Osborne,  Meniam,  Chaney, 
Drury — ring  through  the  groves  of 
Jededlah  Smith  State  Park  and  the 
Rockefeller  Forest  in  Humboldt  County. 
After  a  1964  study  of  the  redwoods  by 
the  National  Park  Service  imder  a  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society  grant,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  early  in  1966 
proposed  a  39,264-acre  Redwood  National 
Park  composed  of  the  entire  Mill  Creek 
Watershed  in  Del  Norte  County.  Calif., 
plus  a  1.600-acre  tall  trees  imlt  on  Red- 
wood Creek  in  Humboldt  County.  I  in- 
troduced that  biU  as  S.  2962  in  the  89th 
Congress  and  again  as  S.  1370  in  the 
90th  Congress.  Some  believe  that  the 
most  significant  redwoods  are  in  the 
Redwood  Creek  area  in  Humboldt  County 
south  of  Del  Norte  County,  and  their 
proposal  was  represented  by  amendment 
487  to  S.  2962  in  the  89th  Congress  and 
by  S.  514  in  the  90th  Congress.  In  an 
effort  to  reconcile  as  many  of  the  con- 
flicting interests  as  possible  and  with  a 
view  to  preserving  the  most  significant 
and  beautiful  old  growth  redwoods  for 
all  time,  the  distingiiished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son], and  I,  in  1967,  proposed  a  park  to 
span  lioth  counties,  a  park  of  64,000  acres 
in  the  watersheds  of  Mill  Creek,  Red- 
wood Creek,  Lost  Man  Creek,  Little  Lost 
Man  Creek,  and  Skunk  Cabbage  Creek, 
and  incorporating  three  of  California's 
State  parks,  Jededlah  Smith  Redwoods 
State  Park,  Del  Norte  Redwoods  State 
Park,  and  Prairie  Creek  Redwoods  State 
Park,  within  its  boundaries. 

That  bill.  S.  2515,  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  on  November  1,  1967.  In  urging 
the  Senate  to  adopt  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  version  of  S.  2515  now  before 
us  I  can  assert  with  pleasure  that  this 
fine  bill  embodies  nearly  all  of  the  fea- 
tures which  were  vital  to  the  bill  which 
the  Senate  adopted  by  a  vote  of  77  to  6 
last  year.  The  bill  creates  a  park  of  58,000 
acres  in  both  Del  Norte  and  Hiuaboldt 
Counties  at  a  cost  of  $92  million.  Within 
Its  boundaries  will  be  Included  the  finest 
remaining  33,000  acres  of  centuries-old 


redwoods.  As  I  have  often  said,  with  a 
feeling  of  great  awe,  some  of  these  trees 
were  standing  when  Christ  walked  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane.  With  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  these  amazing  trees  will 
remain  imtouched  in  perpetuity. 

I  would  like  to  now  indicate  several 
problems  with  which  we  have  had  to  deal 
in  the  consideration  of  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  proposals,  and  discuss  how 
we  dealt  with  them. 

The  redwood  purchase  unit  was  estab- 
lished in  1935  by  the  Forest  Service.  It 
was  to  be  an  area  extiibitlng  sound  forest 
management  and  demonstrating  proper 
redwood  logging  methods  to  the  timber 
industry  of  northern  California.  As  origi- 
nally contemplated,  the  redwood  pur- 
chase unit  was  to  include  863,000  acres  of 
land  in  a  northern  and  a  southern  unit. 
Of  the  contemplated  863,000  acres 
planned,  only  14,567  acres  were  ever  ac- 
quired, and  these  in  the  northern  imit. 
Acquisitions  ceased  over  20  years  ago, 
and  the  area  has  been  managed  on  a 
sustained  yield  basis  with  timber  being 
harvested  by  various  commercial  timber 
companies  in  the  area.  The  Senate- 
passed  Redwood  National  Park  bill  pro- 
vided, and  the  conference  committee 
agreed,  that  in  light  of  the  limited  sup- 
ply of  redwood  timber  of  commercial 
value  remaining,  the  timberlands  of  the 
northern  redwood  purchase  unit  should 
be  made  available  for  exchange  to  those 
timber  companies  being  forced  to  give  up 
their  commercial  timberlands  to  the  Fed- 
eral Govemment  for  a  Redwood  National 
Park. 

It  was  hoped  that  by  using.  In  part, 
trees  for  trees.  Instead  of  only  cash  for 
trees,  the  commercial  timber  Industry 
of  this  area  of  northern  California 
would  not  be  unduly  hurt.  The  bill  as 
reported  by  the  conference  committee 
excepts  from  exchange  the  Yurok  ex- 
perimental forest  consisting  of  approxi- 
mately 935  acres  within  which  forest 
research  is  conducted  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. I  agree,  as  a  general  rule,  that  forest 
land  imder  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Forest 
Service  ought  not  to  be  used  as  the 
medium  of  exchange  for  acquiring  park 
lands.  However,  the  uniqueness  of  the 
land  being  acquired,  and  the  existence  of 
exchangeable  redwood  land  in  an  all  but 
defunct  Federal  program,  dictates  that 
an  exception  should  be  made  in  this 
case.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
northern  redwood  purchase  unit  is  not 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  national  for- 
est. It  is  the  residue  of  a  project  initiated 
over  30  years  ago  and  is  being  admin- 
istered for  commercial  timber  purposes 
at  the  present  time.  I  hope  that  the  tim- 
ber companies  affected  by  the  Redwood 
National  Paiit  bill.  If  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  accept  trees  from  the  northern 
redwood  purchase  unit,  will  do  so,  and 
will  undertake  every  exertion  to  sustain 
their  employment  levels  into  the  future. 
I  keenly  regret  any  economic  dislocation 
which  may  occur  by  virtue  of  the  crea- 
tion of  a  redwood  national  park,  but  I 
feel  confident  that  by  use  of  the  northern 
redwood  purchase  unit,  and  by  the  de- 
velopmental and  operating  activities  of 
the  Redwood  National  Park,  the  affected 
region  of  northern  California  will  reap 
distinct  economic  benefits,  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Redwood  National  Park.  This 
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park  will  surely  act  as  a  magnet  to  at- 
tract peoples  from  aU  the  country,  and 
the  world,  to  come  and  see  its  wonders. 
As  I  have  indicated,  three  very  fine 
State  redwood  ptarks  are  included  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Redwood  National 
Park.  The  approximately  28,000  acres 
encompassed  within  the  boundaries  of 
these  State  parks  contain  some  of  the 
finest  examples  of  old-growth  redwood 
remaining  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  When 
Joined  with  the  magnificent  trees  in- 
cluded   within    the    Redwood    National 
Park   exterior  to   these   State  paries,   a 
truly  inspiring  collection  of  these  age- 
old  giants  is  obtained.  When  hearings 
opened   <«i    the   varioxis   Redwood   Na- 
tional Park  proposals  during  the  90th 
CcHigress,  the  State  of  California  indi- 
cated that  it  would  consider  donating  its 
fine  parks  to  the  Federal  Govemment 
orUy  if  certain  Federal  land  with  great 
recreational    value    located    within    the 
State  of  California  was  provided  to  the 
State  for  recreational  development.  Ne- 
gotiations did  take  place  between  the 
State   and  Federal   agencies   concerned 
with    the    various    areas,    but    no    final 
agreement  was  obtained.  Given  that  sit- 
uation, we  were  faced  with  the  disturb- 
ing problem  of  time.  As  we  delayed  in 
authorizing  the  Redwood  National  Park, 
the  lumbermen's  saws  daily  reduced  our 
options.  Waiting  until  the  Federal-State 
negotiations  were  concluded  successfully 
meant  more  imcertaln  delay.  Therefore, 
we  decided  that  our  legislation  should 
authorize    a    Redwood    National    Park 
magnificent  within  itself,  but  including 
the  great  State  parks  within  its  boimda- 
ries,  which  parks  were  to  be  donated  to 
the  Federal  Govemment  by  the  State  of 
California,  If  and  when  the  State  deter- 
mined to  do  so.  This  action  will  allow 
the  authorization  of  a  Redwood  National 
Park  without  further  delay.  By  not  re- 
quiring the  State  to  donate  Its  parks  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  park,  the  proposal  re- 
moves  an    unnecessary   veto   over   the 
creation  of  the  national  park.  We  hope 
and  believe  that  before   too  long  the 
State  of  California  will  see  the  advantage 
of  donating  the  concerned  areas  to  the 
Federal  Govemment  for  Inclusion  in  the 
Redwood  National  Park.  Until  such  time, 
arrangements  can  be  made  by  which  the 
administration  of  both  areas  may  be 
harmonious  and  in  the  public  interest. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware  that 
over  the  years  a  continuing  and  serious 
problem  has  existed  as  to  the  limitation 
on  lumbering  activities  in  the  areas  being 
considered  for  a  Redwood  National  Park. 
So-called    timber-cutting    mioratoriimas 
were  established  but  controversy— some- 
times bitterness— constantly  existed  as 
to  the  terms  and  extent  of  such  moiB- 
toriimis.  The  conference  report  before  us 
today  provides  that  upon  its  enactment, 
the  major  areas  to  be  acquired,  within 
the  designated  boundaries  of  the  park, 
immediately  become  the  property  of  the 
United    States.    Title    passes.    This,    of 
course,    stops    all    lumbering    activities 
within  the  areas  taken  except  as  may  be 
allowed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  an  orderly 
termination  lumbering  oi>erations  within 
the  area.  A  legislative  taking  such  as  this 
also  guards  against  an  escalation  in  land 


values  which  tisually  occurs  following  the 
statutory  designation  of  an  area  to  be  ac- 
quired as  a  national  park.  All  too  often 
real  estate  speculators  and  developers 
move  mto  an  area  designated  for  Federal 
acquisition  with  a  view  to  extracting  the 
highest  possible  price  from  the  Federal 
Government.  The  unfortunate  delay  be- 
tween authorization  and  funding  of 
many  of  our  park  and  recreation  areas 
provides  an  ample  opportunity  for  such 
undesirable  activities.  The  provision  I 
have  Just  mentioned  will  establish  the 
date  of  talcing  of  the  areas  concerned 
and.  hopefully,  will  allow  speedy  funding 
and  development  of  the  concerned  lands. 
Those  whose  lands  are  taken  under  this 
provision  will  receive  Interest  on  the 
amounts  received  for  their  land.  The  in- 
terest will  be  computed  on  the  land  value 
determined  by  mutual  agreement  or  by 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  and 
will  be  retroactive  to  the  date  the  lands 
were  taken  for  inclusion  In  the  park. 

One  other  provision  requires  comment. 
The  committee  desired  to  establish  an 
unbroken  corridor  of  coastAl  land  be- 
tween the  northern  unit  and  the  south- 
era  unit  of  the  Redwood  National  Park. 
Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  into 
Federal    ownership    approximately    100 
acres  of  land  located  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Klamath  River  directly  in  the  center  of 
the  Redwood  National  Park  area.  This 
land  is  owned  and  operated  by  a  family 
of  Indian  heritage  but  was  not  acquired 
as  part  of  an  Indian  reservation  or  by 
virtue  of  their  Indian  ancestry.  The  area 
is  now  being  operated  as  a  fishing  camp, 
a  use  which  will  not  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  the  Redwood  National  Park. 
However,  leaving  this  area  out  of  the 
park  would  leave  open  the  troublesome 
possibility  that  at  some  future  time  this 
centrally  located  area  could  be  developed 
into  an  uninviting  commercial  operation 
completely  Incompatible  with  the  very 
reasons  for  establishing  the  park.  There- 
fore, the  committee  saw  fit  to  include 
this  property  within  the  park  bound- 
aries, but  provided  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  lease  or  sell  the  land 
taken  back  to  the  Indian  family  with  re- 
strictions designed  appropriately  to  limit 
the  uses  of  the  area.  In  such  a  manner 
the  present  owners  can  continue  to  oper- 
ate on  the  land  which  has  been  in  their 
family  for  some  time,  but  they  will  not 
be  able  to  use  or  dispose  of  the  land  for 
commercial  development  or  engage  in  an 
unsuitable  development  themselves. 

When  our  ancestors  came  to  the  Amer- 
ican shore  thejf  looked  upon  a  land  of 

unlimited  natiiral  boimty.  With  vision 
and  diligence  they  carved  a  great  nation 
out  of  the  land.  As  our  numbers  multi- 
plied at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  it 
became  apparent  that  our  resources  were 
not  swiequate  to  meet  all  of  our  demands. 
The  great  conservationists  of  that  era, 
Gifford  Plnchot  and  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  enunciated  a  policy  of  multi- 
ple-use management  of  our  public  lands 
by  which  competing,  yet  compatible,  uses 
might  exist  side  by  side.  The  poUcy  has 
preserved  our  public  lands  tmd  fostered 
the  growth  of  our  Nation  for  the  last  half 
century. 

As  population  has  doubled  and  re- 
doubled and  the  demands  of  an  indus- 
trial society  have  exploded,  it  has  be- 


come clear  in  recent  years  that  some  nat- 
ural assets  are  so  precious  that  the  single 
highest  and  best  use  of  them  for  the  fu- 
ture is  that  they  be  preserved  in  their 
primeval  state  for  all  time.  The  passage 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  was  [>erhaps  the 
most  important  public  manifesto  of  that 
belief.  Surely  when  the  history  of  con- 
servation is  written.  1968  will  be  marked 
as  a  year  in  which  the  cause  of  sound 
conservation  legislation  reached  its  apex. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  connected  with  this  fight  for  the 
people  from  the  beginning.  I  am  proud 
of  the  legislation  which  is  before  us  frcm 
the  conference  committee,  which  will 
create  a  great  Redwood  National  Park  in 
my  State  of  California.  The  conferees 
have  acted  in  good  faith.  The  public  in- 
terest Is  well  served.  A  wonderland,  an- 
cient and  irreplaceable,  will  be  preserved. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  tenure  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  now  rapidly 
draws  to  Its  close.  I  am  proud  of  this 
moment.  I  am  proud  of  the  legislation 
we  are  about  to  approve.  I  am  proud  that 
this  last  major  legislative  act  with  which 
I  shall  be  associated  during  my  service 
here  preserves  these  ancient,  majestic 
living  giants  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
human  race.  This  almost  one  hundred 
million  dollar  National  Redwood  Park 
constitutes  an  imposing  milestone  in  the 
field  of  conservation.  We  may  all  thrill 
to  the  fact  that  in  this  action,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  preserving 
one  of  the  wonders  provided  by  the  Su- 
preme Being,  to  be  enjoyed  by  this  and 
every  generation  for  all  time  to  come. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  completed  action  today  on 
three  major  pieces  of  conservation  legis- 
lation and  sent  them  on  to  the  President 
for  his  signature. 

The  North  Cascades  legislation  estab- 
lishes the  most  extensive  and  complete 
complex  of  outdoor  areas  in  our  coun- 
try. The  North  Cascades  National  Park, 
the  Ross  Lake  Recreation  Area,  the  Lake 
Chelan  Recreation  Area,  the  Pasajrten 
WUdemess,  and  the  White  Chuck  and 
Suiattle  additions  to  the  Glacier  Peak 
Wilderness  Area  complete  an  array  of 
unmatched  Alpine  beauty. 

The  Redwood  National  Park  will  pre- 
serve forever  the  home  of  these  ancient 
giants  so  they  may  continue  to  thrive  for 
the  Inspiration  and  wonder  of  future 
generations. 

The  National  Trails  Act  gives  statu- 
tory status  and  protection  to  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  and  the  Pacific  Crest  Trail, 
and  provides  a  process  for  the  study, 
planning,  and  designation  of  additional 
trails  to  be  added  to  the  system. 

The  Senate  can  take  great  pride  in 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  a  most 
historic  day  in  the  conservation  record 
of  a  great  conservation  Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
tend my  personal  thanks  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington.  I 
know  that  I  speak  for  the  Senate  and  ex- 
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press  the  feelings  i  (f  all  of  us  when  I  ex- 
tend thanks  to  th  t  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Comnlttee  on  Interior  and 


, Jie  Senator  has  han- 
dled legislation  exp  Mlltlously.  There  have 
been  no  holdups.  '  "he  Senator  has  been 
in  the  forefront  in  he  field  of  legislation 
which  comprises  s)  many  fields  in  his 
committee. 

I  want  the  Sen  ktor  to  know  that  I 
think  he  has  done  a  magnificent  Job  as 
chairman  of  this  a  mmlttee. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  tr.  President,  the  able 
majority  leader  ha  s  been  most  coopera- 
tive and  helpful  In  all  of  the  bills  that  we 
have  brought  from  the  Committee  on  In- 


terior and  Insular 


Affairs  to  the  floor  of 


the  Senate.  Wlth)ut  his  support  and 


witnout  his  special 
have  been  able  to 


Interest,  we  would  not 
nove  as  expeditiously 


experier  ce 


sen  ed 


as  I  think  we  havef  during  the  past  Con- 
gress   . ._ 

Mr.  MANSPIEU  > 
not  asking  for  that 
distingiilshed 
ton's  day  in  court 
niflcent  work  done 
the  Committee  on 
Affairs. 

Mr.  KUCHEL. 
with  the 
to  say  that  it  has 
enriching 
of  the  committee 
crat,  who  has 
ship  of  the 
Washington  to 
other,  milestones 
of   conservation 
committee. 

I  avail  myself 
Join    with    the 
leader  in  paying 
from  Washington 

Mr.  JACKSON, 
ever  leadership  ha^ 
been  shared  with 
nority  member  of 
on  Interior  and 
senior    Senator 

KUCHELl. 


Mr.  President.  I  was 
I  wanted  it  to  be  the 
Senator  from  Washlng- 
because  of  his  mag- 
through  the  years  in 
Interior  and  Insular 

dr.  President.  I  Join 

distlngu  shed  majority  leader 

peen  a  rewarding  and 

for  every  member 

Republican  and  Demo- 

under  the  leader- 

dlstlntuished  Senator  from 

Icn4w  that,  one  after  an- 

progress  in  the  field 

1  lave   come   from   his 


>f  the  opportunity  to 

d  istlnguished    majority 

tribute  to  the  Senator 

I  Mr.  Jackson]  . 

Mr.  President,  what- 
been  provided.  It  has 

the  able  ranking  ml- 

bhe  Senate  Committee 

Ii  sular  Affairs,  the  able 

f -om    California    [Mr. 


DEa^ONSTRATIONS  AND 
REV<  LUnON 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
September  13  issu  s  of  U.S-A.,  there  ap- 
pears an  article  written  by  Alice 
Widener,  national  y  syndicated  coliun- 
nist  and  authority  on  the  so-called  left, 
old  and  new. 

The  article,  written  by  Mrs.  Widener, 
has  been  reprinte< ,  in  Barron's  issue  of 
September  16, 1968 

The  article  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
what  happened  at  Rutgers  University 
when  the  Socialist  Scholars  of  the  United 
States  met  at  the  >r  annual  conference. 
The  guest  of  honor  at  the  conference  was 
Ernest  Mandel,  o:  Brussels.  He  is  the 
editor  of  the  Bel  flan  Socialist  weekly 
known  as  the  Left 

Mrs.  Widener  te:  s  us  of  the  talk  made 
by  Mr.  Mandel,  of  the  enthusiastic  and 
explosive  reaction  )f  the  Socialist  schol- 
ars who  were  in  attendance  and  in  de- 
tail describes  the  i  ecommendation  made 
by  Mr.  Mandel  at  out  how  to  prosecute 
the  seizure  of  a  gi  ivemment. 


The  article  states: 

with  mUltant  young  radicals  wearing  blue 
armbamU  marked  "SSC,"  and  guarding 
locked  meeting  room  doora,  tbe  Socialist 
Scbolars,  revolutionary  MarzUt  brain  trust 
In  U.8.  Institutions  of  higher  learning,  held 
their  Fourth  Annual  Conference  over  the 
v?eekend  of  September  6-8,  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity. In  New  Jersey. 

Quest  of  honor  was  Ernest  IiCandel  of 
Briissels.  editor  of  the  Belgian  socialist 
weekly  "La  Gauche"  (The  Left),  and  a  main 
Instigator  of  the  student  riots  and  workers' 
strikes  In  Prance  during  last  May  and  June. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted, to  continue  for  an  additional  5 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDTNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
article  further  states: 

It  Is  a  pity  that  Mandel's  speech  at  dinner 
In  Nielsen  Dining  Hall,  Rutgers,  on  Friday 
evening,  September  eth,  was  not  broadcast 
to  the  American  public.  He  speaks  excellent 
English  and  received  a  standing  ovation  from 
the  Socialist  Scholars  and  their  guests,  bus* 
loads  of  radical  youths  from  New  York  City 
and  other  centers.  Had  the  public  heard  what 
Mandel  said,  statistics  In  an  opinion  poll  of 
approval  or  disapproval  for  security  and  riot 
control  action  taken  during  the  recent  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  would  rise  to 
99.9%  In  favor  of  Mayor  Daley  and  the 
Chicago  police. 

Mr.  President,  I  skip  the  remainder  of 
that  paragraph  and  continue  to  read: 

"Students,"  explained  E:rnest  Mandel,  "are 
the  detonators  In  the  formula  for  triggering 
off  a  social  explosion  creating  a  revolutionary 
situation."  To  resounding  applause,  he  made 
clear  how  he  and  other  socialists  use  Marx- 
ism-Leninism as  the  device  for  timing,  con- 
trolling and  targeting  the  explosion. 

He  was  referring  to  the  recent  riots 
and  difficulties  in  France. 
I  continue  to  read  from  the  article: 

Mandel  went  on  to  say  that  the  May-June 
rebellion  m  France  this  year  failed  tempo- 
rarily "only  because  of  lack  of  a  revolution- 
ary organization  which,  at  the  decisive  mo- 
ment, could  counterpose  new  centralized 
workers'  power  to  existing  capitalist  power." 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Mandel  pointed  out 
in  his  speech  that  the  students  absolutely 
took  over  the  government  in  Nantes  and 
Caen.  They  stopped  all  communications. 
They  Induced  the  issuance  of  new  cur- 
rency by  the  governments  where  they 
had  control,  and  they  obtained  control  to 
the  degree  that  the  merchants  began  ac- 
cepting the  bonds  of  credit  issued  by  the 
revolutionary  government. 

When  De  Gaulle — and  I  admire  his 
great  bravery,  though  I  disagree  with 
him  tremendously  on  his  treatment  of 
our  country — showed  a  willingness  to 
take  hold  and  demonstrated  the  might 
of  his  government,  those  who  took  the 
bonds  of  credit  from  the  newly  insti- 
tuted government  of  course  lost  their 
money. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  we  had  better 
wake  up  and  not  be  misled  into  the  belief 
that  there  is  not  danger  in  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  very  worthwhile  article 
by  Mrs.  Alice  Widener.  to  which  I  have 
referred,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  Barron's,  Sept.  16,  1968] 

The  Detonators:  A  Report  on  the  FoxntTH 
Conference  op   Socialist  Scholars 

(Note. — The  accompanying  article  Is  an 
excerpt  from  the  September  13  Issue  of  U.S.A.. 
a  bi-weekly  published  by  Alice  Widener,  na- 
tionally syndicated  columnist  and  authority 
on  the  so-called  Left,  Old  and  New.) 

With  mlllt^tnt  young  radicals  wearing  blue 
armbands  marked  "SSC."  and  guarding 
locked  meeting  room  doors,  the  Socialist 
Scholars,  revolutionary  Marxist  brain  trust 
In  U.S.  institutions  of  higher  learning,  held 
their  Fourth  Annual  Conference  over  the 
week-end  of  September  0-8,  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity, In  New  Jersey. 

Guest  of  honor  was  Ernest  Mandel  of  Brus- 
sels, editor  of  the  Belgian  socialist  weekly 
"La  Oauche"  (The  Left),  and  a  main  Insti- 
gator of  the  student  riots  and  workers'  strikes 
In  France  during  last  May  and  June.  Now 
banned  from  that  country,  Mandel  made  his 
welcome  way  Into  our  own  via  Parls-Havana- 
Brussels.  He  was  formally  Introduced  to  the 
Socialist  Scholars  by  Paul  Sweezy,  editor  of 
the  leftist  radical  Monthly  Review,  who  said : 
"Ernest  Mandel  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
and  important  Marxist  theorists  In  Europe 
today.  He  spent  considerable  time  last  sum- 
mer In  Cuba.  He  was  active  in  events  which 
took  place  in  France  last  spring  and  is  banned 
by  the  French  Government  for  his  part  In 
those  events.  We're  all  hoping  he  will  go 
back  to  France  and  take  part  In  events  de- 
veloping there  now." 

It  Is  a  pity  that  Mandel's  speech  at  dinner 
in  Nielsen  Dining  Hall,  Rutgers,  on  Friday 
evening,  September  6th,  was  not  broadcast 
to  the  American  public.  He  speaks  excellent 
English  and  received  a  standing  ovation  from 
the  Socialist  Scholars  and  their  guests,  bus- 
loads of  radical  youths  from  New  York  City 
and  other  centers.  Had  the  public  heard  what 
Mandel  said,  statistics  in  an  opinion  poll  of 
approval  or  disapproval  for  security  and  riot 
control  action  taken  during  the  recent  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  would  rise  to 
99.9^0  In  favor  of  Mayor  Daley  and  the  Chi- 
cago police.  Moreover,  if  TV  networks  had 
featured  Mandel's  speech,  there  would  be  no 
more  confusion  among  loyal  Americans  about 
the  revolutionary  leadership  of  violent  stu- 
dent rebellions  and  "peace"  demonstrations. 

"Students,"  explained  Ernest  Mandel,  "are 
the  detonators  In  the  formula  for  triggering 
off  a  social  explosion  creating  a  revolutionary 
situation."  To  resounding  applause,  he  made 
clear  how  he  and  other  socialists  use  Marx- 
ism-Leninism as  the  device  for  timing,  con- 
trolling and  targeting  the  explosion.  Mandel 
said  the  main  strategy  for  overthrowing  neo- 
capltallsm  in  advanced  industrial  nations 
today,  including  the  U.S.,  is  "to  put  forth, 
through  mass  strikes  and  mass  movements, 
concrete  demands  and  goals  which  are  un- 
acceptable to  the  capitalist  system  and  can- 
not be  granted  within  the  capitalist  system." 

Mandel  went  on  to  say  that  the  May-June 
rebellion  In  France  this  year  faUed  tem- 
porarily "only  because  of  lack  of  a  revolu- 
tionary organization  which,  at  the  decisive 
moment,  could  counterpose  new  centralized 
workers'  power  to  existing  capitalist  power." 

In  his  speech,  Elmest  Mandel  said  that 
French  workers'  affinity  for  Marxism  deter- 
mined their  actions  last  spring,  not  working 
conditions  or  pay.  "The  remarkable  thing," 
be  explained,  "was  that  the  rebellion  against 
neo-capltalism  took  place  despite  the  fact 
that  French  per  capita  consumption  is  the 
highest  in  Western  Europe  except  for 
Sweden."  He  said  many  facts  showed  the 
French  workers  "were  starting  a  revolution." 
Among  these,  he  noted,  was  the  complete 
cut-off  of  the  cities  of  Nantes  and 
Caen  from  communication,  and  the  estab- 
lUhment  of  "a  workers'  state  which  started 


to  issue  Its  own  currency — bons  de  credits — 
which  were  accepted  by  the  storekeepers." 
He  admitted,  parenthetically,  that  after  the 
Gaullist  Government  "repression,"  the  store- 
keepers lost  their  money. 

Another  significant  fact,  said  Mandel.  was 
that  St.  Nazaire  shipyard  workers  had  called 
for  "a  General  Assembly  (Assemblee  Gener- 
ale),"  as  in  the  French  revolution  of  1848 
(At  Columbia  University  this  month. 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  which 
sparked  the  rebellion  last  April,  called  for  a 
"General  Assembly.") 

Mandel  said  the  St.  Nazaire  workers  en- 
tered into  a  dialogue  with  the  authorities 
that  lasted  for  more  than  a  week,  but 
"refused  to  make  any  precise  demands 
within  the  framework  of  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem." He  said  the  only  reason  the  Marxist 
revolution  failed  In  Prance  last  spring  was 
that  the  mass  of  workers  made  demands — 
such  as  the  ICc  wage  Increase— which  could 
be  granted.  Had  there  been  "nuclei  of  revolu- 
tionary workers  in  the  factories.  In  the  key 
industries  to  take  decisive  control  at  the 
propitious  moment,"  he  said,  "the  workers 
would  have  been  able  to  set  up  a  dual  gov- 
ernment within  France*  and  topple  the 
capitalist  state  by  protracted  revolutionary 
class  struggle." 

The  three  key  Issues  on  which  Marxists 
must  make  their  stand,  said  Mandel.  the 
issues  on  which  capitalists  cannot  com- 
promise without  forfeiting  capitalism,  are: 
(11  workers'  control;  (2)  workers'  "self- 
defense"  (meaning  armed  might);  and  (3) 
government  by  workers'  councils,  Instead  of 
bourgeois  power.  "Never,"  cried  Mandel 
dramatically,  "never,  I  assure  you,  were 
Frenchmen  so  free,  so  truly  free,  as  in  the 
days  of  May- June!" 

Shouts  of  approval  came  from  the  long- 
haired, bearded  youths  in  Nellsen  Dining 
Hall,  many  of  whose  faces  had  stared  out  of 
front-page  news  photos  during  the  demon- 
strations at  the  Pentagon  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, at  draft-card  burnings  and  in  street 
actions,  and  In  attacks  on  the  Chicago  police 
during  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
in  August.  Members  of  the  Old  Left  attend- 
ing the  dinner — Corliss  Lamont,  Russ  Nixon, 
Harry  Magdoff  et  al — were  equally  enthu- 
siastic. 

When  the  applause  died  down.  Ernest 
Mandel  quoted  a  statement  by  James  M. 
Roche,  president  of  General  Motors,  pub- 
lished In  a  news  weekly.  September  30,  1967: 
"We  live  in  a  world  of  change.  We  work  in 
a  world  of  change."  Smiling  sarcastically. 
Mandel  paused  a  moment  to  look  around  the 
dining  hall  at  the  Socialist  Scholars,  then 
moved  to  the  climax  of  his  speech.  "It  may 
seem  strange  that  I  would  agree  on  anything 
with  such  a  person,"  he  said,  "but  I  would 
accept  that  statement  and  amend  it  a  little 
bit."  Slowly  and  with  utmost  emphasis,  he 
said  that  "there  is  a  poesibility  that  the  very 
society  will  change." 

Applauding  loudly,  the  Socialist  Scholars 
rose  to  pay  homage  to  the  speaker.  Certainly, 
if  they  and  their  associates  have  their  way. 
American  society  wiU  be  so  ctianged  tliat 
private  enterprise  cannot  exist.  The  tenet 
of  the  entire  week-end  conference  at 
Rutgers  was  that  after  a  social  explosion  has 
been  detonated  in  the  U.S..  only  a  revolu- 
tionary organization,  directed  by  socialists 
adhering  to  an  advance  Marxist-Leninist 
plan,  can  exercise  decisive  leadership.  They 
believe  It  Is  the  function  of  socialist  scholars 
to  formulate  the  plan  and  adapt  It  to  given 
conditions  while  adhering  to  basic  Marxlst- 
Lenlnlst  strategy. 

The  ofBclal  Socialist  Scholars  program  for 
the  Rutgers  conference  listed  the  following 
topics  for  discussion:  "The  Role  of  the  In- 
tellectuals in  Social  Change;  New  Thoughts 
on  the  Historiography  of  the  American  Work- 
ing Class:  The  Working  Class  and  Neo- 
CaplUUsm;  Black  Power  and  Socialism;  The 
PrecondlUons  for  a  Mass  Socialist  Party  in 
tlM  United  States." 


Participants  came  from  universities  across 
our  nation  and  from  abroad.  Panel  discus- 
sion leaders  Included:  Warren  Susman,  Rut- 
gers University;  Christopher  Lasch,  North- 
western University;  Herbert  Gutman,  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester;  Melvyn  Dubofsky, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst;  Philip 
Foner,  Lincoln  University:  Alexander  Erllch, 
Columbia  University;  Eugene  D.  Genovese, 
Sir  George  William  University,  Montreal: 
Sterling  Stuckey,  Northwestern  University; 
Alphonse  Plnckney,  Hunter  College;  Harold 
Cruse,  author  of  "The  Crisis  of  the  Negro 
Intellectual";  Ann  Lane,  Douglass  College: 
Gar  Alperovitz,  MIT;  Michael  Greenberg. 
Polytechnlcal  Institute  of  Brooklyn;  Geoff 
White,  Berkeley. 

(Programmed  but  unable  to  attend  were 
Conor  Cruise  O'Brien  of  New  Tork  Univer- 
sity, who  conducted  "liberation"  classes  for 
rebel  students  at  Columbia,  and  Louis  Salk- 
ever  of  State  University  of  New  York,  Al- 
bany. ) 

At  the  Friday  morning  session  on  the  role 
of  the  Intellectual.  Christopher  Lasch  said, 
"The  emergence  of  a  mature  American  cul- 
ture depends  on  the  emergence  of  revolu- 
tionary change."  He  added:  "The  responsi- 
bUity  of  the  Intellectual  Is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  street  organizer."  Intellectual  leader- 
ship, he  explained,  can  come  only  from  in- 
tellectuals having  confidence  in  themselves 
"as  a  class."  He  said,  "American  Intellectuals 
have  been  mostly  amateurs  Ignorant  of  their 
craft,  and  their  failure  Is  due  to  the  absence 
of  revolutionary  structure." 

Prof.  Eugene  D.  Genovese,  now  teaching 
in  Canada,  but  formerly  of  Rutgers  (where. 
In  1965,  he  proclaimed  "I  would  welcome  a 
Viet  Cong  victory"),  was  persona  grata  and 
seemed  very  sure  of  what  he  was  doing.  He 
discussed  "Black  Power  and  Socialism,"  criti- 
cized some  aspects  of  Harold  Cruse's  tiook, 
"The  Crisis  of  the  Negro  Intellectual,"  but 
said  the  author's  "Ideological  manifesto 
wiped  out  decades  of  ideological  drivel." 
Genovese  attacked  American  society  for  using 
"the  same  terrorist  methods  against  black 
nationalism  that  the  Zionist  bund  uses," 
and  said,  "White  America  must  be  restruc- 
tured If  Black  America  is  to  be  free." 

(Genovese  used  the  exact  terminology  of 
the  uncensored  edition  of  Joseph  Stalin's. 
"Marxism  and  the  National  and  Colonial 
Question,"  which  contains  two  chapters  on 
Zionism  as  "a  Fascist  bund  movement."  To 
Leninist-Stalinists,  all  nationalist  move- 
ments are  "fascist"  except  those  directed  by 
Communists  and  set  up  for  the  EOle  purpose 
of  leading  a  nation  or  minority  group  into  ab- 
sorption by  the  Communist  bloc,  Khrushchev 
denounced  Stalin  but  affirmed  Kremlin 
adherence  to  Marxlsm-Leninlsm-Stalinlsm. 
The  present  Soviet  regime,  led  by  Kosygln 
and  Brezhnev,  sticks  rigidly  to  that  ideology, 
as  does  Gomulka  of  Poland.  The  Communist 
attitude  toward  Zionism  has  nothing  to  do 
with  pro-  or  antl-Zlonlsm;  the  attitude  sole- 
ly concerns  orthodox  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm-Sta- 
llnlsm  on  the  national  and  colonial  ques- 
tion.) 

EMgene  Genovese  stated  at  the  Socialist 
Scholars  panel  on  Black  Power  that  there  can 
be  no  successful  "black  enclave  economy" 
in  the  United  States.  He  maintains  that  only 
in  a  worldwide  radical  Marxist  economy  can 
there  be  an  end  to  racist  exploitation. 

The  establishment  of  such  an  economy 
was  the  theme  of  the  entire  Socialist  Scholars 
Conference.  The  aim — as  Warren  Susman  put 
It — Is  "to  formulate  a  revolutionary  plan  for 
the  future  which  will  remove  the  power  of 
past  traditions  and  create  a  Socialist  Amer- 
ica." 

On  Saturday  morning.  Professor  Alexander 
Erllch  of  Columbia  University,  who  last  June 
delivered  the  "anti-commencement"  address 
to  rebel  student  walkouts  from  the  official 
exercises,  shared  the  SoclaUst  Scholars  plat- 
form at  Rutgers  with  guest-of-honor  Ernest 
Mandel  to  discuss  "The  Working  Class  and 
Neo-Capltalism."  Prof.  Erllch  was  Introduced 


to  the  audience  by  John  Cammett  of  Rutgers. 
1967-68  president  of  the  Socialist  Scholars, 
who  said  about  Prof.  Erllch,  "He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Russian  Institute  at  Columbia  and 
one  of  the  very  few  profersors  to  take  a  con- 
structive role  In  the  student  events  there." 
Erllch  speaks  English  with  such  a  heavy 
accent  It  was  difficult  to  hear  what  he  said. 
The  poor  acoustics  In  Blake  Hall,  a  depress- 
ing, cheaply  built  cement-cell  edifice,  wors- 
ened Ea-llch's  diction.  But  his  views  were 
plain  as  he  nodded  In  agreement  when  Ernest 
Mandel  said,  "Tlie  student  revolt  can  become 
the  vanguard  of  the  working  class." 

An  extremely  Important  part  of  the  Social- 
ist Scholars  Conference  was  the  book  exhibit 
at  the  Rutgers  Labor  Education  Center, 
where  most  of  the  meetings  and  activities 
took  place.  According  to  a  Frenchwoman 
selling  photographs  at  $10  apiece  of  the 
May-June  students'  revolt  in  Paris,  the 
troubles  in  Prance  will  begin  again  this 
month.  A  Parisian  school  teacher,  she  was  In 
charge  of  a  literature  table  heaped  with 
copies  of  "L'Enrage,"  a  vile  publication  In 
unprintable  four  letter  words  translated  into 
Engr.sh  for  students  at  Berkeley  by  Ruth 
Porter  of  Merit  Publishers  In  New  York  City, 
an  outfit  run  by  the  Socialist  Workers  Party 
In  our  country.  The  Frenchwoman  said  much 
of  the  translation  from  French  Into  English 
was  done  over  the  trans-Atlantic  telephone 
between  Paris  and  New  York  City:  student 
support  from  America  "was  a  big  help  to  vis." 
Two  major  documents  which  surfaced  at 
the  book  exhibit  were  In  great  demand:  (1) 
A  leaflet  printed  by  the  Radical  Education 
Project  (REP)  at  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  which 
was  founded  by  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society;  and  (2)  a  "Research  Methodology 
Guide."  put  out  by  the  North  American  Con- 
gress on  Latin  America  (NACLA)  in  New 
York  City. 

Under  the  heading  "REPs  Politics,"  the 
Radical  Education  project  leaflet  contains 
statements  on  beliefs.  Including:  "the  great 
promise  of  American  abundance  Is  perverted 
and  thwarted  by  the  functioning  of  contem- 
porary capitalism;"  "America  is  held  in  po- 
litical and  moral  stalemate  not  only  by  sheer 
economic  and  political  force,  but  also  by 
deadening  ideology  .  .  .  celebrating  the 
American  Way  of  Life,  the  American  Dream, 
the  American  Century;  antl-communlsm  is 
a  central  element  in  this  ideological  manipu- 
lation of  belief  .  .  .;  violent  revolution  is  to 
be  recognized  and  deplored  for  its  high  hu- 
man cost;  but  .  .  .  where  the  oppressed  lack 
political  power,  violent  overthrow  may  be  the 
necessary,  though  not  sufficient,  precondition 
to  economic  and  political  freedom." 

In  the  light  of  events  during  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  and  loud  denun- 
ciations of  Mayor  Daley  and  Chicago  police 
by  intellectuals  in  the  press  and  on  televi- 
sion, it  is  enlightening  to  study  a  list  of 
sponsors  printed  on  the  last  p>age  of  the 
Radical  Education  Project.  They  are:  Ralph 
Andreano,  Philip  Berrlgan,  Julian  Bond, 
Robert  Browne,  Richard  Cloward,  David  Del- 
linger,  Stanley  Diamond,  Douglas  Dowd.  Hal 
Draper,  Barrows  Dunham,  Robert  Engler, 
Jules  Feiffer,  W.  H.  Ferry,  Phillip  Foner, 
Norm  Frutcher,  William  Oamson,  JuUen 
Oendell,  John  Ocrassi,  Ernest  Goodman,  and 
Paul  Ooodmen. 

The  list  also  includes  Nat  Hentoff,  David 
Horowitz,  Leo  Huberman,  Raghavan  Tyer, 
Paul  Jacobs.  Julius  Jacobson,  Gabriel  Kolko, 
Andrew  Kopklnd,  William  Kunstler,  Paul 
Lauter,  Richard  Lichtman,  Staughton  Lynd, 
Herbert  Marcuse,  Seymour  Melman,  Jack 
Minnis.  Barrington  Moore,  Charles  Moskos. 
Charlss  E.  Osgood.  Linus  Pauling,  Victor 
Perlo,  James  A.  Pike,  Marc  Pilisuk,  Victor 
Rablnowltz.  Anatol  Rapoport.  Marc  Raskin. 
Kenneth  Rexroth.  Sumner  M.  Rosen,  Richard 
ShauU,  Sol  Stem,  Harvey  Swadoe.  Harold 
Taylor,  Michael  Walzer,  Arthur  Waskow, 
Harvey  Wheeler.  William  A.  Williams,  Mar- 
shall WlndmiUer  and  Howard  Zlnn. 
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ThTM  of  the  tan  going  BEP  sponaon  »)•- 
e*m«  Mtlonally  knc  wn  via  televUlon  during 
th«  Chicago  d«moni  traUona:  Julian  Bond  or 
OMTgU:  David  Delll  iger.  a  revolutlonUt;  and 
BtouSton  Lynd.  f <  rmerly  of  Yale  Unlver- 
■ity  who  went  to  1  [anol  In  1967  'rt"*  Her- 
bert   Aptheker    of    the    Communlet    Party. 

HeavUy  represent*  d  on  the  list  la  the  Fund 
for  the  RepubUc'8  leftist  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democrat  c  InaUtutlon*  at  Santa 
Barbara:  W.  H.  Frry.  Ita  vice  preeldent; 
Llnue  Pauling,  Jan  lee  A.  Pike  and  Harirey 
Wheeler,  teUows  at  the  Center;  and  Ragha- 
van  N.  Tyer  and  Pa  il  Jacobe,  ofllcUl  Center 
consultants. 

Among  academic  ilEP  sponsors  listed  are 
the  following  Soclallit  Scholars:  Profs.  Rich- 
ard Cloward  and  Sey  nour  Melman  of  Colum- 
bia University:  as  w  U  as  Prof.  Herbert  Mar- 
cuse  of  the  Unlvers  ty  of  California  at  San 
Diego,  international]  |r  known  as  the  intellec- 
tual mentor  of  "Red  '  Rudl  Dutschke  In  Oer- 
many    and    "Red"     3anlel    Cohn-Bendlt    In 

Prance.  ^  ..  _ 

The  other  vital  do  lument  to  emerge  at  ine 
Socialist  Scholars  be  ok  exhibit  was  the  "Re- 
search Kfelhodology  Guide"  put  out  by  the 
North  American  Co  igress  on  Latin  America 
(NACLA).  an  outfl  claiming  as  lU  target 
"the  Empire."  meai  ing  every  U.S.  corpora- 
tion doing  business  abroad,  especially  In  La- 
tin America,  as  w  11  as  U.S.  Qovernment 
agencies  dealing  wl  h  domestic  and  foreign 
economic  and  mUlt  ury  operations. 

The  three  autho  s  of  the  NACLA  guide 
are  LoU  Belvlch,  Mchael  Locker  and  Edle 
Black  (who  said  at  he  SDS-sponsored  Radi- 
cal Education  Pro,  ect  regional  conference 
held  at  Princeton  University  In  February 
19«7,  "I  am  a  revolt  tlonlat,  not  Just  a  Marx- 
ist, a  revolutionist") . 

The  three  youn^  radicals  have  written 
what  Is  tantamount  to  a  two-part  guidebook 
for  espionage.  Part  C  ne  is  entitled  "Research- 
ing The  Empire — H  )W  to  Research  the  Im- 
perial Elite :  Corpori  tlons.  People,  If on-Proflt 
Organizations,  Oovi  rnment  Agencies,  Unl- 
verslUee."  Part  Two  Is  entitled  "Campua  Re- 
connaissance—How to  Investigate  Campus 
MUltary  Contractlni ."  Here  are  excerpts  from 
both  parts  of  the  N  ICLA  guide: 

Page  17:  "Field  Work"  "At  times  toter- 
vlews  and  observal  Ion  can  not  be  directly 
undertaken  wlthoi  t  creating  a  role  that 
legitimizes  (sic)  tt  sir  necessity.  Covers  can 
be  easily  erected  by  jetting  a  friendly  faculty 
member  to  authorli  e  the  research  through  a 
course  or  enllstlnj  the  aid  of  a  campus 
newspaper  reporte  .  In  some  sltuatlona, 
where  secxirlty  U  tl|  ht.  Inside  Informers  will 
be  the  only  way  to  lecure  vital  Information. 
Personal  contact  v  1th  friends  or  political 
associates  who  hav<  positions  providing  ac- 
cess to  the  Informaiion  (i.e.,  secretaries,  re- 
search assistants)  an  prove  quite  helpful. 
If  necessary  someon  s  may  have  to  take  a  Job 
on  the  project  or  ii  the  research  facility  to 
gain  access  to  such  Information.  Persons  In 
positions  of  public  i  uthorlty,  such  as  federal 
or  state  congressmei  i,  senators,  executive  offl- 
cials  and  their  assU  unts,  can  easily  acquire 
restricted  (but  not  lecessarlly  classified)  in- 
formation and  forw  ird  it  to  you. 

"Whatever  the  i  lethod.  the  problem  of 
getting  Inside  infc  rmation  (no  matter  ita 
clasalflcation)  essei  tlally  involves  finding  a 
person  with  legltlm  «y  in  the  authority's  eyes 
who  has  access  to  tl  e  material  and  can  trans- 
mit the  data  either  secretly  or  without  the 
threat  of  reprisal.  Obviously  such  a  person 
should  be  handled  with  discretion  and  the 
smaller  the  number  of  persons  who  know 
about  it  the  better  your  chances  of  success." 

At  the  opening  ol  the  Fourth  Annual  Con- 
ference of  Socialist  Scholars  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity, September  6,  the  radical  group's 
president.  John  Caj  amett,  said.  "We  decided 
previous  conferenc*  >  were  too  large  and  not 
carefully  enough  ( rganlzed."  He  explained 
the  Fourth  Confer  tnce  had  been  narrowed 
down  so  that  It  wo  ild  not  "dampen  discus- 


sion with  people  of  more  or  lesa  similar 
ideas,"  and  said  seeaiona  could  thua  "be  more 
organically  related." 

It  seems  plain  that  the  Socialist  Scholars 
are  organically  related  to  aU  Marxist  revolu- 
tionary groups  In  this  country  and  abroad. 
At  their  conference  this  month,  it  grew  clear 
tliat  they  and  their  associates  believe  "phase 
one"  of  their  operations,  in  the  United  States 
has  been  successfully  completed  and  that 
they  are  entering  on  "phase  two." 

Phase  one  Included  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda and  activity  to  promote  the  demon- 
stration at  the  Pentagon  last  October,  the 
rebellion  at  Columbia  University  last  April, 
"the  abdication"  (aa  they  call  it)  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  and  the  mass  demonstrations 
during  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
In  Chicago  last  month.  During  phase  one. 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS), 
acting  in  concert  with  David  Delllnger  and 
other  self-proclaimed  Communlata,  played  a 
principal  role. 

In  phaae  two  of  tlie  Marxist  brain  truat 
operations,  action  will  grow  more  disciplined 
and  sophisticated.  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  Is  slated  to  be  taken  out  of  under- 
graduate leadership,  molded  into  the  "Move- 
ment for  a  Democratic  Society  (MDS)"  and 
meshed  closely  with  the  International  Marx- 
ist-Leninist apparatviB.  Guided  by  members 
and  aflUlates  of  the  Socialist  Scholars,  the 
new  MDS  and  Touth  International  Party 
(Tipples,  many  of  whom  were  at  Rutgers 
wearing  SSC  armbands,  including  young 
American  draft  evaders  now  Uvlng  in  Can- 
ada) will  be  used  as  "detonators."  In  this 
country,  the  SDS-inltlated  Radical  Educa- 
tion Project  and  North  American  Congreas 
for  lAtln  America  will  be  used  in  inteUlgenoe 
and  espionage  opM«tloiia. 

The  near-future  goal  of  the  Sodallat 
Scholars  was  ably  set  forth  In  the  Ouardlan, 
Independent  radical  news  weekly,  August  34, 
1968,  by  Irving  Belnln,  who  waa  present  at 
their  conference  at  Rutgers.  "Dlaruption  la 
not  a  program,  and  sometimes  It  can  be  a 
cover  for  lack  of  a  program.  Tet  this  year, 
without  an  effective  alternative,  disruption 
seems  to  be  the  moat  creative  thing  to  do  for 
the  left  In  most  of  the  country.  But  beyond 
disruption.  It  Is  also  a  time  for  putting  to- 
gether the  scattered  forces  of  radical  opposi- 
tion, for  building  a  viable  left  which  is  capa- 
ble of  inaplrlng  the  confidence  that  It  can 
develop  a  real  alternative  and  a  real  chal- 
lenge to  U.S.  capitalist  state  power." 

Between-sesslons  and  corridor  conversa- 
tions at  the  Socialist  Scholars  Conference  dis- 
closed that  most  of  the  participants  and  their 
youthful  adherents,  "the  detonators."  be- 
lieve they  can  continue  operations  un- 
harassed  If  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Is  elected 
In  November,  but  wUl  be  "repreaaed" — to  uae 
the   Soclallata'   term — if   Richard   M.   NUon 

wlna. 

Whoever  wlna.  the  Soclallat  Scholars  in- 
tend to  continue  their  Mandat-Lenlnlst  revo- 
lutionary struggle  at  home  and  abroad,  act- 
ing as  a  fuse  to  human  detonators  to  set  off 
social  explosions. 


NATIONAL  BUSINESSWOMEN'S 
WEEK 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  In  rec- 
ognition of  women's  contributions  to  the 
Nation  and  to  center  national  attention 
on  the  role  women  play  in  today's  busi- 
ness and  professional  world,  we  set  aside 
1  week  each  year  to  honor  those  women 
who  are  actively  involved  in  the  business 
and  professional  life  of  this  Nation. 

President  Johnson  has  set  the  observ- 
ance of  National  Business  Women's  Week 
on  October  20-26,  1968. 

The  National  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs  of 
America  has  sponsored  this  official  rec- 


ognition  of   America's   businesswomen 
since  1926. 

This  year  my  State  of  Nevada  is  hon- 
ored that  one  of  her  citizens.  Mrs.  Hope 
Roberts,  of  Reno,  has  been  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  national  federation.  I,  too, 
feel  honored  to  claim  the  friendship  of 
Mrs    Roberts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  statement  by 
President  Johnson  in  tribute  to  National 
Businesswomen's  Week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fbllows: 

The  WHriE  House, 

Augtiat  8.  1968. 

Sponsored  annuaUy  by  the  publlc-aplrlted 
membere  of  the  National  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Na- 
tional Business  Women's  Week  focuses  on 
the  Indispensable  role  of  the  American 
woman  doer. 

The  Federation  serves  as  a  catalyst  for  ac- 
tion in  many  strategic  areas  of  civic  en- 
deavor. It  develops  In  its  members  the  lead- 
ership needed  to  advance  not  only  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  nation  but  its 
social,   civil,    and    political   progress   as   well. 

It  is  a  fltung  tribute  to  our  worldng  women 
that  we  set  aside  National  Bualneea  Wom- 
en's Week  to  applaud  their  vital  share  in  a 
prospering  America.  And  it  la  a  continuing 
compliment  to  the  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs 
that  this  traditional  observance  gains  in 
meaning  and  momentum  with  every  pasaing 
year. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnsom. 
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WHAT  KIND  OP  CONTINXnNa  BODY 
SHOULD  CARRY  ON  FIGHT  FOR 
HUMAN  RIGHTS? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  dis- 
cussed yesterday  before  the  Senate  the 
necessity  of  carrying  on  the  functions  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Observ- 
ance of  Human  Rights  Year.  I  pointed 
out  that  despite  wholehearted  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  distinguished  member- 
ship on  the  Commission  the  practical  ac- 
complishments of  that  Ikk^  have  Just 
begim  to  emerge. 

The  expectation  that  the  Commis- 
sion could  complete  the  task  of  educa- 
tion In  human  rights,  and  secure  ratifi- 
cation by  the  Senate  of  the  various  hu- 
man rights  conventions,  all  in  a  year's 
time,  was  and  is  now  proven  unrealistic. 

Much  needs  to  be  done  before  the 
people  of  the  Nation  are  fully  aware  of 
the  necessity  for  the  unlversalization  of 
the  same  rights  we  enjoy  here  in  Amer- 
ica. Indeed,  the  major  -task  of  educating 
the  Senate  still  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

In  my  remarks  yesterday,  I  called  for 
the  President  and  the  Commission  to 
consider  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
work  of  the  Commission  could  be  con- 
tinued and  intensified.  I  pointed  out  that 
the  importance  of  continuing  this  strug- 
gle is  paramoimt  and  that  all  other  ef- 
forts at  achieving  world  peace  must  be 
built  on  a  foimdation  of  international 
respect  for  the  rights  of  all  men. 

The  Commission  ceases  to  exist  on 
January  30,  1969.  Mr.  President,  the  mo- 
mentum gained  for  human  rights  by  the 
work  of  the  Commission  must  not  be 
lost.  We  must  continue  to  progress  in 
this  area,  building  on  what  has  already 
been  achieved. 


Frankly,  I  am  not  quite  sure  exactly 
what  kind  of  body  is  needed  to  continue 
the  work  of  the  Commission.  Particularly 
since  much  of  the  effectiveness  of  what 
they  will  be  trying  to  do  will  depend  on 
the  administration  that  takes  ofBce  next 

January.  ,         ,^ 

During  the  next  week  or  so,  I  would 
welcome  suggestions  from  those  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  of  human  rights  as  to 
how  the  work  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission might  be  continued. 

The  groimd  gained  during  the  Inter- 
national Year  for  Human  Rights  must 
not  now  be  lost. 


SHOULD  AMERICANS  SUPPORT 
LAW  AND  ORDER? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  2  weeks 
ago  astonished  Americans  sat  transfixed 
before  their  television  sets,  appalled  and 
frightened  at  the  scenes  of  violence  on 
the  streets  of  Chicago.  A  great  political 
party  had  convened  itself  in  that  city  to 
ponder  and  decide  its  course  for  the 
next  4  years.  ^     , 

Colncldentsaiy  other  groups  not  of- 
ficially associated  with  that  convention 
convened  themselves  In  that  city  with 
the  announced  purpose  of  disrupting  and 
even  bringing  tt.  a  standstill  that  con- 
vention. The  actions  of  those  separate 
groups  resulted  in  confrontations  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  police  of  Chi- 
cago which  shocked  Americans  from  one 
end  of  this  land  to  the  other.  We  do  not 
at  this  time  have  before  us  all  the  evi- 
dence as  to  which  party  was  most  guilty 
of  the  brutalities  ascribed  to  each.  That 
is  something  which  is  now  under  study 
and  until  that  report  is  in  we  should 
reserve  judgment.  We  do,  however,  know 
that  these  other  groups  went  to  Chicago 
to  create  civil  disorders  and  in  this  un- 
dertaking there  can  be  no  one  who  can 
deny  that  they  were  successful. 

This  fact  has  added  to  the  already 
serious  concern  which  many  of  oiu:  peo- 
ple have  fo-  civil  unrest  and  violence 
in  the  streets  which  has  become  so  char- 
acteristic of  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
work  within  our  normal  political  chan- 
nels and  processes. 

This  concern  is  so  articulately  stated 
in  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from 
Mrs.  Standford  L.  Smith,  of  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  Dak.,  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  and  articles  she  enclosed  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

I  commend  Mrs.  Smith's  letter  to  the 
attention  of  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SioTTX  Faxxs,  S.  Dak., 

September  2, 1968. 
Senator  B:Aai.  Mtmor, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Waahinffton.  D.C. 

Dkab  Senator  Mundt:  Enclosed  are  two 
articles  which  appeared  In  the  September  1st 
Issue  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  and  one 
from  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader  of 
August  30th.  One  Is  an  article  about  the 
young  radicals  congratulating  themselves  on 
the  dlstvirbances  they  caused  in  Chicago 
during  the  Democratic  National  Convention, 
and  the  plans  they  have  for  creating  200  to 
300  "little  Chlcagos"  wherever  the  Presi- 
dential candidates  appears.  The  other  article 
in  the  Tribune  quotes  FBI  Director  J.  Kdgar 
Hoover,  who  warns  that  the  young  radicals 
plan  to  launch  widespread  attcuslEs  on  Amer- 


ican   campuses    thla    fall,    creating    "many 

Columbias."  

A  law  was  recently  passed  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  making  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  cross  State  lines  to  Incite  riots.  There 
seems  to  be  much  evidence  available  as  to 
the  Identities  of  the  instigators  of  these 
plans.  They  very  openly  state  their  objective 
of  destroying  the  government  by  force  and 
violence,  and  there  have  already  been  many 
occasions  when  they  have  used  violence 
in  an  attempt  to  carry  out  their  objective. 
Isn't  that  enough  evidence  for  arrest  and 
conviction?  Why  should  it  be  necessary 
for  this  nation  to  tolerate  one  more 
"Chicago"  or  one  more  "Columbia,"  let  alone 
stand  still  for  200  to  300  "Chicagoe"  or  "many 
Columbias"?  There  arc  laws  against  inciting 
violence,  and  I  for  one  want  to  know  why 
they  are  not  enforced.  Why  are  the  leaders 
of  the  groups  who  caused  the  disturbances  In 
Chicago  allowed  to  go  free  and  assemble  with 
their  followers  to  make  plans  for  further 
disturbances? 

The  danger  to  the  country  Is  not  so  much 
that  they  can  achieve  their  objective.  The 
riots  are  eventually  stopped,  after  much 
destruction,  many  Injuries,  and  sometimes 
deaths.  It  has  been  the  history  of  thU  coun- 
try that  whenever  mass  violence  has  been 
used  to  further  a  cause,  no  matter  how 
worthy,  that  cause  has  been  set  back  many 
years.  The  danger  Is  that  this  violence.  If 
allowed  to  continue,  will  cause  the  people  of 
this  country  to  reject  the  effort  that  Is  neces- 
sary to  solve  the  problems  that  confront  us. 
The  violence  of  the  few  naturally  receives 
more  publicity  than  the  efforts  of  many 
more,  who  have  been  working  patiently  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  those  among  us 
who  are  distressed  and  impoverished,  who 
have  been  working  to  Improve  our  educa- 
tional system,  who  have  been  working  to  im- 
prove the  methods  of  selecting  candidates  for 
office,  and  to  change  the  Electoral  College 
system.  They  will  continue  to  do  so,  if  they 
do  not  see  their  achievements  destroyed  by 
violence.  Why  is  that  violence  tolerated,  if 
not  condoned,  by  some  who  are  responsible 
for  maintaining  the  security  which  Is  due  to 
all  citizens? 

The  article  in  the  Sioux  Palls  Argus-Leader 
quotes  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  as  saying 
that  the  destruction  of  our  present  political 
system  may  have  to  be  risked.  This  Is  the  sys- 
tem that  has  achieved  more  general  pros- 
perity, happiness  and  freedom  than  has  ever 
been  known  to  man.  ThU  Is  the  country 
where  a  black  child  In  Mississippi  has  a 
better  chance  to  obtain  a  college  degree 
than  a  white  chUd  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  We  are  a  people  who  have  shown 
more  sympathy  for  the  poor,  the  handi- 
capped and  tUBlcted  throughout  the  world. 
and  who  have  done  more  to  relieve  their 
distress— individually,  through  private  or- 
ganizations, and  government  programs,  than 
any  other  people  have  ever  done.  That  a 
major  candidate  for  the  highest  office  in 
the  land  should  even  hint  at  the  desirability 
of  destroying  the  system  that  has  made  pos- 
sible all  of  these  things,  is  almost  beyond 
belief. 

I  urge  you  to  do  all  In  your  power,  com- 
mensurate with  the  high  poeltlon  you  hold, 
to  end  the  violent  and  destructive  activities 
of  a  minority  of  our  people  who  are  resorting 
to  such  tactics.  If  this  Is  done,  the  majority 
will  continue  to  strive  toward  the  goal  we 
have  always  sought,  the  goal  of  liberty  and 
Justice  for  all. 
Sincerely, 

Helen  L.  SicrrH. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune, 
Sept.  1,  1968] 

WHEREVXE    CANDmATES   APPEAR :    YOtTNG    RADI- 
CALS  Vow    To   Create    "Little   Chicaoos" 
Across  Nation    ' 
Downers  Grove,  III.— The  young  radicaU 

were  sitting   on  the   lawn   of   Herb   Nadel- 


hotter's  farm,  drinking  l>eer,  eating  hot  dogs 
and  telling  each  other  war  stories  of  a  week 
of  demonstrations  In  Chicago,  111.,  tear- 
gaaslng  and  bloody  clashes  with  the  police. 
Under  a  black  anarchist  flag  fluttering 
from  the  iMurn's  hayloft,  others  were  tossing 
around  a  softball,  wandering  Into  the  sunny 
fields  of  corn  and  soybeana  and  playing 
football. 

Dozens  of  young  people  had  oome  to  Nadel- 
hoSer's  177-acre  farm  about  30  miles  from 
Chicago  Friday  afternoon  to  relax  and.  In- 
evitably, to  talk  about  where  "the  move- 
ment" la  heading. 

"We're  going  to  create  Uttle  Chicagoe  every- 
where the  candidates  appear,"  said  Tom  Hay- 
den,  a  co-ordlnator  of  the  demonstration. 

"Our  goal  Is  to  imderscore  the  Illegitimacy 
of    the    government   and    to    show    that   it 
doesn't  have  any  hope  of  governing  without 
social  change  beginmng  with  ending  the  war. 
"There's  coming  a  time  when  the  Ameri- 
can movement  will  become  more  violent  for 
defensive  and  survival   reasons,"  he  added. 
Among  the  young  people  was  a  sense  of 
pride  that  they  had  faced  the  police  on  the 
streets  and  the  expectation  that  they  will  do 
so  again  as  they  move  toward  "resistance." 
"Some  of  the  Idda  yesterday  were  gassed 
two  or  three  times  in  the  same  spot  and  they 
held  it,"  a  girl  from  the  Berkeley  Commune 
was  saying. 

A  mustached  young  man  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  added,  "another  good  thing 
about  last  week  U  that  black  people  started 
respecting  white  radicals  for  the  first  time. 
They're  saying  we  stood  up  to  the  cops." 

Some  of  the  youths  began  their  active  pro- 
test only  in  the  last  week.  They  drove  up  In 
cars  spotted  with  flowered  McCarthy  stickers. 
Others  were  veterans  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment or  campus  radical  groups. 

Occasionally  police  cars  cruised  by  on  the 
gravel  road  fronting  the  farm's  lawn,  and 
the  youtlis  pointed  out  to  one  another  a  man 
with  a  thin  mustache  and  a  yellow  shirt  who, 
they  said,  was  a  Federal  Biueau  of  Investi- 
gation agent. 

"We're  planning  a  national  GI  Week,  prob- 
ably In  late  October."  said  Rennie  Davie, 
the  other  dwnonatration  co-ordinator. 

"This  win  be  a  demonstration  of  support 
by  the  antiwar  movement  for  the  forgotten 
victims,  the  servicemen,  and  their  right  to 
oome  home. 

"Then  there  will  be  action  at  the  l>allot 
boxes  in  November — some  kind  of  voting  no. 
We  may  sit  In  the  booth  all  day  long,  forc- 
ing the  police  to  remove  ua. 

"And  we  expect  a  lot  of  action  at  the  unl- 
verslUee." 

Like  Bayden  and  Davis,  David  DeUlnger. 
the  long-time  pacifist  who  heads  the  Na- 
tional Mobilization  Committee  to  end  the 
War  in  Vietnam,  saw  future  action  occurring 
In  the  streets  rather  than  In  fourth  party 
politics. 

"A  lot  of  things  will  never  be  the  same, 
DeUlnger   said.   "After   this   week,    the   klda 
have  got  a  sense  of  their  own  strength." 

He  said  that  the  activists  will  return  home 
to  "create  200-300  Chlcagos." 

Similar  to  Cohjmbia  UmvERsmr:  Hoover 
Sats  Lettists  Plan  Campus  Attack 

Washington  D.C— FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  warned  Saturday  that  radical  New 
Left  students  plan  to  launch  a  widespread 
attack  on  American  campuses  this  fall  simi- 
lar to  the  recent  uprising  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

"A  growing  band  of  self-styled  revolu- 
tionaries who  are  using  college  campuses  as 
a  base  for  their  destructive  activities  .  .  . 
openly  avow  that  their  aim  is  to  overthrow 
the  existing  order."  Hoover  said. 

"Through  these  confrontations,  they  ex- 
pect to  smash  first  our  educational  struc- 
ture, then  our  economic  system  and  finally 
our  government  Itself,"  he  charged. 

"It  Is  vitally  Important  to  recogmze  that 
these  militant  extremists  are  not  simply  fad- 
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Ai.AncALAini  Selsction 
(Statement    by    Senator   Babtlrt) 

Mr.  BAaTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  speak  today 
to  urge  the  passage  of  legislation  vital  to 
the  continuing  economic  development  In  the 
State  of  Alaska.  H.R.  17874,  a  bill  to  extend 
the  time  for  filing  applications  for  the  selec- 
tion of  certain  lands  by  the  State  of  Alaska, 
Is  now  before  us. 

The  Alaska  Statehood  Act  granted  the 
State  25  years  to  select  about  103  million 
acres  from  public  lands.  The  provisions  of  the 
Act  providing  for  these  land  selections  were 
in  the  hUtorlc  tradition  of  enabling  States 
newly  admitted  to  the  union  to  carry  out 
their  governmental  responsibilities  snd  to 
encourage  economic  development.  In  short, 
the  right  to  select  land  Is  vlUl  to  building  a 
viable,  self-sufficient  State.  No  one  can  argue 
that  it  Is  not  in  the  national  Interest  that 
the  federal  government  do  what  It  can  to  en- 
courage orderly  growth  In  each  of  tbe  states 
of  the  union. 

In  the  Interests  of  orderly  growth.  Con- 
gress, in  approving  tbe  Statehood  Act,  set 
one  limitation  on  the  State  selection  of  land. 
That  limitation  was  a  five-year  period  follow- 
ing statehood  for  tbe  selection  of  land  under 
federal  mineral  leases.  I  recall  that  the  Intent 
of  that  limitation  was  to  avoid  any  possible 
confusion  resulting  from  the  continuing 
transfer  of  leases  from  federal  to  state  own- 
ership. It  was  felt  that  unity  of  ownership  of 
geological  units  was  in  tbe  Interest  of  orderly 
economic  development. 

However,  the  selection  of  land  by  the  State 
was  delayed  18  months  after  statehood  until 
regulations  for  the  selection  process  were  de- 
veloped. Even  after  the  regulations  were 
promulgated,  the  selection  process,  for  a 
number  of  unforeseen  reasons,  went  slower 
than  anticipated.  Surveys  were  required  and 
geological  studies  were  needed  to  determine 
what  areas  held  tbe  most  promise  for  mineral 
development. 

In  1964,  Congress,  recognizing  the  need  to 
extend  the  five-year  deadline  for  the  selec- 
tion of  land  under  federal  lease,  enacted  S. 
1877,  which  gave  the  State  an  additional  five 
years  to  make  such  selections.  That  exten- 
sion expires  January    3.    1969. 

Because  of  some  of  the  o&me  problems  and 
because  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting 
after  Alaski  native  people  filed  land  claims 
on  most  of  the  State  other  than  southeast 
Alaska,  has  refused  to  process  further  State 
selections,  it  is  necessarj'  and  fair  that  the 
State  be  given  additional  time  In  which  to 
make  mineral  claims. 

At  present,  about  7  million  acres  are  under 
federal  lease  In  Alaska.  Of  that  total,  about 
one  million  acres  has  been  withdrawn  for  one 
reason  or  another,  and  State  selection  pat- 
ents are  pending  on  a  second  one  million 
acres.  That  means  that  about  five  million 
acres  under  federal  lease  are  now  available 
for  State  selection,  land  that  will  not  be 
available  for  selection  after  January  3.  1969, 
until  the  lease  expires. 

Of  the  approximately  103  million  acres  the 
State  Is  entitled  to  select  from  public  lands, 
about  16.4  million  acres  have  been  selected. 
An  additional  800,000  acres  have  been  se- 
lected for  educational,  health,  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

Inasmuch  as  the  principal  reason  for  set- 
ting a  deadline  on  selecting  land  under  fed- 
eral lease  Is  no  longer  valid  and  Inasmuch  as 
the  purpose  of  the  land  selection  program  is 
to  footer  orderly  economic  growth  of  Alaska, 
it  now  becomes  quite  clear  that  the  State 
should  have  an  additional  time  to  select 
lands  imder  federal  lease.  If  that  were  al- 
lowed, the  State  would  be  free  of  having  to 
make  hasty  and  perhaps  poor  selections  un- 
der tbe  pressure  of  a  deadline. 

I  Introduced  S.  3406,  which  calls  for  a  15- 
year  extension  of  State  selection  time.  This 
measure  was  reported  favorably  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  but 
the  committee  amended  the  selection  time  to 


five  years.  Even  five  years  was  agreeable.  How- 
ever, the  other  body  has  passed  legislation 
granting  an  extension  for  only  9  months.  I 
am  informed  that,  in  view  of  the  late  date 
In  tbe  session,  if  this  body  will  not  accept 
tbe  9  months,  further  action  in  resolving  the 
time  extension  may  not  be  forthcoming.  With 
this  in  mind,  I  urge  the  passage  of  HM. 
17874. 


RICHARD  GOODWIN  AND  THE 
PORTAS  CASE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
memorandum  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
dated  September  9.  1968,  I  called  the 
committee's  attention  to  an  article  by 
Daniel  Yergin  which  appeared  in  New 
York  magazine,  July  22,  1968,  and  reads 
in  part  as  follows: 

Nonetheless,  (President)  Johnson  called 
him  (Richard  Goodwin)  back  to  the  White 
House  to  help  prepare  the  State  of  the  Union 
message  In  1966.  He  was  up  two  days  straight 
working  on  it,  and  then  a  doctor  came  In 
and  gave  him  an  injection,  as  though  he 
were  a  machine,  so  he  could  stay  up  even 
longer. 

Then  Johnson  handed  the  speech  over  to 
Abe  Fortas  and  Clark  CUfford,  the  old  New 
Dealers  and  Fair  Dealers,  loho  began  chop- 
ping it  up.  Ooodwln  retired  to  bis  hotel 
room  exhausted. 

My  memorandum  also  called  the  com- 
mittee's attention  to  a  report  carried  by 
the  UPI  and  published  in  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 8.  newspapers,  which  reads  in 
part: 

The  controversy  over  Alse  Portas'  nomina- 
tion .  .  .  heightened  yesterday  with  a  charge 
being  prepared  for  Senate  debate  that  Fortas 
helped  draft  legislation  while  serving  on  the 
Supreme  Court.   •    •    • 

(Senator  Gordon)  Allott  contends  that  as 
associate  justice.  Fortas  took  part  In  the 
drafting  of  an  amendment  to  an  appropria- 
tions bin  providing  Secret  Service  protection 
for  all  presidential  candidates.  •    •   • 

The  White  House  did  not  deny  the  allega- 
tion. .  .  Fortas  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment. 

In  light  of  these  reports,  I  urged  In 
the  memorandum,  that  "the  committee 
determine  the  accuracy  of  the  reports 
noted  above  by  taking  testimony  from 
Mr.  Richard  Goodwin,  Defense  Secre- 
tary Clifford,  staff  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  others." 

My  memorandum  appealed  to  the 
committee  as  follows: 

Particularly  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
statements  to  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Portas 
was  qualified  ("I  guess  I  have  made  full  dis- 
cloeure  now." ) ,  and  in  light  of  the  subse- 
quent disclosure  concerning  his  call  to  the 
Business  Council,  I  urge  the  Committee  to 
proceed  with  a  thorough  Investigation  of 
these  fresh  reports  with  a  view  toward  deter- 
mining the  full  extent  of  Mr.  Fortas'  In- 
volvement In  the  operations  of  the  Executive 
branch  while  sitting  as  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  committee 
did  ;eopen  its  hearings  and  listened  to 
testimony  from  Senator  Gordon  Allott 
and  others.  However,  not  only  did  Jus- 
tice Fortas  refuse  to  reappear,  but  De- 
fense Secretai-y  Clark  Clifford,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Joseph  W. 
Barr,  and  Associate  Special  Counsel  to 
the  President  W.  DeVler  Pierson  also 
refused. 

In  addition.  Richard  Goodwin  and 
Daniel    Yergin    failed    to    appear    and 
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testify  on  the  question  of  Justice  Fortas' 
participation  in  the  drafting  of  the  1966 
state  of  the  Union  address. 

On  September  17.  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  met  in  executive  session 
and  discussed  the  failure  of  Goodwin  and 
Yergin  to  appear.  It  was  agreed  that  a 
transcript  of  the  discussion  should  be  re- 
leased to  the  public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tran- 
script of  that  discussion  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HoLLOMAN.  Early  last  night,  after  I 
got  home,  Fred  Graham,  who  covers  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  New  York  Times, 
called  me  at  home  and  told  me  that  be  had 
found  out  where  (Richard)  Ooodwln  was. 
that  it  just  h^pened  that  Cloodwln  called 
another  newspaper  man  there  at  the  Times 
Headquarters  on  another  matter  and  he 
overheard  It  and  got  on  the  telephone  and 
got  his  number.  I  called  Ooodwln  at  the 
number — I  assume  Hyannlsport — and  told 
him  that  the  committee  would  like  to  have 
him  down  here  this  morning. 

Tbe  CHAiaitAW.  At  9:30. 

Mr.  HoLLOMAN.  Tes.  sir.  He  said  that  be 
doubted  that  be  could  get  here  without 
chartering  a  {xlvate  plane  to  New  York  to 
catch  the  shuttle  flight.  And  doubted  tbe 
committee  would  want  to  pick  up  that  ex- 
pense. I  replied  that  the  committee  would 
pick  up  that  expense,  to  arrange  for  the 
private  charter  to  New  York,  and  to  be  here 
this  morning.  During  tbe  conversation  be 
said  that  be  bad  seen  In  tbe  newspapers 
last  week  that  tbe  committee  wanted  htm 
to  testify  and  that  later  In  the  week  he  had 
seen  where  the  committee  bad  Issued  a  sub- 
poena for  blm.  But  he  stated  that  he  could 
have  been  found  and  that  a  number  of 
people  knew  where  he  was.  I  had  been  un- 
able to  find  out  where  he  was  during  the 
week. 

I  asked  him  If  be  was  famUlar  with  tbe 
article  that  Mr.  Yergan  wrote,  specifically 
that  peLTt  where  It  referred  to  a  State  of  the 
Union  Message  being  drafted,  at  which  time 
Mr.  Fortas  and  Clark  Clifford  were  present. 
He  said  he  was  familiar  with  tbe  article  and 
that  particular  reference. 

I  asked  blm  if  he  would  be  willing  to  testify 
in  regard  to  that  matter.  He  Indicated  that 
he  didn't  know  whether  he  would  Invoke 
executive  privilege  or  not.  He  said  that  he 
had  discussed  the  matter  with  tbe  Attorney 
General,  Ramsey  Clark,  but  bad  not  Indi- 
cated that  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind 
whether  he  would  feel  free  to  testify  In  re- 
gard to  that  occasion  or  not. 

Senator  Dodd.  Tou  mean  he  had  indicated? 

Mr.  HoLLOMAN.  He  Indicated  to  me  he  bad 
not  made  up  his  mind  whether  or  not  If  he 
came  down  here  be  would  Invoke  executive 
privilege. 

He  did  say  that  It  was  obvious  that  he  was 
Mr.  Yergan'B  source,  although,  of  course, 
those  were  not  bis  words,  referring  to  the 
article. 

About  an  hour  later  he  called  me  back  at 
my  home  and  told  me  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  obtain  a  chartered  flight  to  New 
York  and  thus  would  be  unable  to  be  here 
today.  He  did  Indicate,  however,  that  be 
would  be  willing  to  come  at  some  other  time 
that  tbe  committee  requested  him  to  do  so. 

Senator  Ekvin.  Did  he  Indicate  whether  he 
was  willing  to  tell  us  anything  after  be  got 
here? 

Mr.  HOLLOMAN.  No,  he  didn't. 

The  Chaixman.  Here  Is  a  telegram  from  blm 
dated  September  17.  "May  I  request  that  you 
Inform  the  members  of  tbe  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  of  my  complete  willingness — now 
or  In  the  future — to  testify  before  that  com- 
mittee or  any  other  congressional  group.  I 


read  with  some  surprise  the  reports  that  fed- 
eral marshals  had  been  Instructed  to  con- 
tact me.  The  fact  U  I  have  been  available  at 
Truro,  Massachusetts  for  more  than  two 
weeks.  My  locaUon  and  phone  number  are 
known  to  the  office  of  my  last  employer.  Sen- 
ator Eugene  McCarthy,  as  well  as  to  several 
associates.  Many  people,  Including  members 
of  the  press,  have  contacted  me  easily.  De- 
spite that,  I  received  no  phone  call  or  mes- 
sage from  any  member  of  the  committee 
staff  until  after  9  o'clock  p.m.  last  night, 
when  it  was  too  late  to  make  plane  connec- 
tions in  order  to  testify  this  mornnig.  There- 
fore I  was  never  even  invited  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  al- 
though I  would  gladly  have  responded  to 
any  InvlUtlon.  Let  me  add  that  In  my  judg- 
ment as  a  former  Supreme  Court  law  clerk. 
President  of  tbe  Harvard  Review,  and  for- 
mer Assistant  Special  Counsel  for  the  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  know  of  a  single  Instance 
wherein  Mr.  Justas  Fortas  has  offended  the 
Judicial  propriety."  Signed  "Richard  Good- 
win." 

Senator  Bakes.  May  I  ask  Mr.  HoUoman  a 
question.  Do  we  have  any  bcMls  for  knowing 
whether  Mr.  Ooodwln  has  In  fact  been  in 
Hyannls  or  wherever  for  the  last  two  weeks. 
Mr.  HoLLOMAM.  Well,  in  speaking  to  Mr. 
Oraham  yesterday  afternoon,  he  related  a 
conversation  to  me  with  a  friend  of  bis — 
which  may  or  may  not  be  true — that  he  re- 
called that  a  friend  of  bis  has  told  him 
within  tbe  last  day  that  he  bad  seen  Mr. 
Ooodwln  get  off  the  airplane  here  In  Wash- 
ington, or  possibly  his  recollection  wasn't 
quite  accurate,  it  may  have  been  New  York. 
But  that  Is  tbe  extent  of  It.  It  was  second- 
hand. 

Senator  Ervxn.  Did  he  say  when  he  talked 
to  the  Attorney  General? 
Mr.  HOLLOMAK.  No.  sir. 
Senator  McClellan.  Did  he  say  he  talked 
to  him  about  this  matter? 
Mr.  HoLLOMAN.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Ervin.  Did  he  say  what  day  be 
read  In  the  newspaper  he  was  wanted? 

Mr.  HOLLOMAN.  He  said  be  read  It  last  week. 
Of  course  the  meeting  was  on  Tuesday  and 
It  was  In  all  tbe  papers  on  Wednesday  that 
the  committee  wanted  blm  to  testify  and  It 
was  in  the  papers  on  Saturday  that  a  sub- 
poena had  been  issued. 

Senator  Thurmond.  What  time  did  you 
talk  to  him  yesterday? 

Mr.  HoLLOMAN.  Senator,  I  believe  it  was 
somewhere  around  8  or  9  o'clock. 

Senator  TKxniMOMD.  Yesterday  morning? 
Mr.  HOLLOMAN.  No,  sir,  evening,  after  I 
got  home. 

Senator  Ervtn.  Well,  I  don't  guess  it  seems 
unreasonable  to  Infer  be  didn't  talk  to  the 
Attorney  General  about  executive  privilege 
until  after  he  knew  he  might  be  called  on  to 
testify.  That  would  be  the  Inference  I  would 
draw. 

Senator  Thtjucond.  I  think  it  Is  obvious 
he  bid  out  and  made  himself  unavailable.  I 
am  sure  Mr.  HoUoman  did  all  be  could  to 
try  to  reach  him. 

Mr.  HOLLOMAN.  This  Is  a  rented  summer 
home.  I  understand.  That  is  what  he  told 
me.  So  it  is  not  his  regular  address. 

I  first  asked  several  staff  members,  who  I 
had  reason  to  believe  were  acquaintances  of 
Mr.  Goodwin,  where  he  might  be  located  and 
they  gave  me  the  address  of  this  school  up 
in  Ck}nnecticut— I  believe  Mlddleton.  And  I 
called  there  and  they  gave  me  a  numlier  in 
Boston  and  an  address  and  apparently  he 
does  have  an  address  there  because  I  asked 
information  for  Mr.  Ooodwln  at  that  address 
and  they  gave  me  a  number  and  I  wasnt  able 
to  get  an  answer  at  that  number. 

Then  I  asked  a  number  of  members  of  the 
press  if  they  knew  where  he  was  and  they 
all  told  me  they  dldnt  know. 

Senator  Bttrdick.  In  this  process,  did  any- 
body call  Gene  McCarthy's  office? 

Mr.  HOLLOMAN.  No;  I  did  not  call  Gene 
McCarthy's  office.  Mr.  Ooodwln  has  worked 


for  a  number  of  people  this  past  year.  But  I 
did  ask  a  number  of  newspaper  men  who 
had  been  with  the  campaign  and  a  number 

of  staff  members  who  I  thought  might 

Senator  Thttrmond.  Did  you  mention  or 
did  he  mention  the  article  quoting  him? 

Mr.  HOLLOMAN.  I  did. 

Senator  Thttxmond.  On  this  matter.  Did 
he  deny  the  truth  of  the  article? 

Mr.  HOLLOMAN.  He  didn't  confirm  it  or 
deny  it. 

Senator  Dodd.  When  was  the  subpoena  is- 
sued? 

Mr.  HOLLOMAN.  Saturday  morning. 
Senator  THtrxMOND.  I  believe  we  also  Issued 
a  subpoena,  or  at  least  the  committee  did, 
for  Mr.  Yergan? 
Mr.  HOLLOMAN.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator   Thttkmond.  You    talked    to   blm 
over  the  telephone? 

Mr.  HOLLOMAN.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Thurmond.  Several  days  ago. 
Mr.  HOLLOMAN.  Wednesday  of  last  week.  I 
believe. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Would  you  give  us  a 
report  on  that? 

Mr.  HOLLOMAN.  Tbe  extent  of  that  conver- 
sation was  that  Mr.  Yergan  stated  that  he 
wanted  to  talk  to  bis  attorneys  and  that  be 
would  call  me  back  and  let  me  know  his  deci- 
sion. I  told  him  that  we  didn't  want  to  issue 
a  subpoena  for  him.  if  it  could  be  avoided, 
and  that  hearing  no  reply  a  subpoena  would 
be  Issued  for  him.  I  knew  where  he  was.  And 
having  received  no  reply  a  subpoena  was  is- 
sued for  him.  But  apparently  they  had  been 
unable  to  serve  it. 

Senator  Thurmond.  They  have  been  able 
to  locate  him? 

Mr.  HOLLOMAN.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Thurmond.  Did  be  ever  call  you 
back  as  be  promised? 
Mr.  HOLLOMAN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Thxhimond.  I  think  it  Is  clear  that 
he  hid  out.  too. 

Senator  McClellan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  un- 
derstand that  telegram  closes  by  saying  be 
knows  of  no  Impropriety  on  the  part  of  Jus- 
tice Fortas. 

The  CHAntMAN.  That  is  a  conclusion. 
Senator  McClellan.  But  he  does  not  direct 
himself  to  tbe  specific  instance  as  to  what 
the  facts  were  about  that. 
The  Chairman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  HoLixjMAN.  Tbe  only  thing  he  ever  said, 
as  I  have  already  stated  in  reference  to  that 
particular  article  and  that  part  of  it  is,  "Ob- 
viously I  was  Mr.  Yergan's  source,"  but  those 
are  his  words  and  not  mine. 

Senator  Baker.  Did  he  say  when  he  talked 
to  Ramsey  Clark? 

Mr.  HoLLOMAN.  No.  sir. 
Senator  Baker.  Could  you  draw  any  infer- 
ences about  when  he  talked  to  him? 
Mr.  HOLLOMAN.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Baker.  Was  there  any  question  in 

your  mind  It  was  Mr.  Clark  that  he  spoke  to? 

Mr.  Holloman.  He  mentioned  It  was  tbe 

Attorney   General   and   he   mentioned   later 

it  was  Ramsey  Clark. 

Senator  Dodo.  When  did  he  call  your  office? 
Senator  Tydincs.  Sometime  late  yesterday 
afternoon,  because  I  didn't  get  word  until 
7:00  or  7:30. 

Mr.  HOLLOMAN.  He  made  no  mention  in 
the  conversation  last  night  that  he  had  called 
anyone  trying  to  get  In  touch  with  the  com- 
mittee. In  fact  I  asked  him  why,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  read  It  in  the  news- 
papers, he  had  not  tried  to  contact  us:  and 
he  said  that  he  had  made  no  effort,  he  was 
waiting  for  us  to  contact  him. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there 
Is  no  objection  I  would  move  that  the  notes 
on  Mr.  Holloman's  report  on  these  two  wit- 
nesses be  available  to  tbe  press  or  anybody 
who  wants  them. 

The  Chairman.  All  In  favor  say  "Aye." 

(Chorusof  aye  ) 

The  Chairman.  Opposed. 

(No  response.) 

The  CKADtMAN.  The  ayes  have  It. 
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Does  that  include  the 


COB^  MUNI'l'Y 

Mr.  McINTYR] !.  Mr.  President,  every 
student  of  econ  >mics  In  the  United 
States  Imows  Pro  .  Paul  Samuelson  as  a 
highly  dlstingulsl  led  economist.  In  re- 
cent years,  throui  h  a  regular  column  In 
Newsweek  magaz  ne,  Professor  Samuel- 
son  has  turned  hi  ;  knowledge  and  ability 
to  the  task  of  edu  lating  millions  of  other 
Americans  In  th  >  important  economic 
problems  of  our  tl  ne. 

This  week.  Prol  essor  Samuelson's  col- 
umn Is  entitled  "F  eforming  Wall  Street." 
He  devotes  his  a  itentlon  to  answering 
the  question,  is  t  liere  any  longer  any- 
thing rotten  on  W  ill  Street?  His  answer, 
given  in  detail,  is  a  resounding  "yes." 

What  particular  ly  Interested  me  about 
this  discussion  wa ;  that  each  of  the  three 
major  "rotten"  s  tuatlons  described  by 
Professor  Samuel  ion  Is  one  created,  or 
primarily  aggravated  by,  one  particular 
element  of  the  fnancial  community — 
the  mutual  fund  industry.  The  mutual 
fund  industry,  by  Its  extreme  defense  of 
its  own  selfish  inte  rests,  is  raising  a  cloud 
of  scandal  which  cannot  help  casting  a 
dark  shadow  ovei  the  brokers,  the  Ex- 
change, and  the  ot  ler  non-fund  elements 
of  the  financial  a  mmunlty. 

Professor  Sami  elson  concludes  that 
the  next  moves  an  up  to  the  Department 
of  Justice,  of  the  S  SC,  and  Congress.  I  am 
not  too  familiar  vlth  the  mood  of  the 
Justice  Departmei  t  or  the  SEC,  but  I  am 
familiar  enough  v  th  the  thoughts  of  my 
colleagues  In  Con  ;ress  to  be  quite  cer- 
tain that  leglslatj  ire  action  here  in  the 
near  future  regai  illng  mutual  fimds  is 
Inevitable. 

In  view  of  this.  I  would  hope  that  all 
responsible  elements  of  the  financial 
community  could  ind  it  possible  to  take 
a  cooperative  attitude  toward  congres- 
sional efforts  to  establish  a  fair  and 
reasonable  set  of  i  ules  for  the  regulation 
of  mutual  fimds. 

Mr.  President,  :>rofessor  Samuelson's 
column  is  timely  1 1  its  content  and  sig- 
nificant in  its  ins  Eht.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  irinted  In  the  Rkcoro. 


There  being  no 


abjection,  the  articles 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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BAKOMrrSB  yALUMO 

With  all  respect,  thla  U  nonsense.  The 
housecleanlng  in  Wall  Street  Is  Just  begin- 
ning. I  know  it.  Manuel  Cohen,  chairman  of 
the  SEC,  knows  It.  The  attorneys  of  the  bro- 
kerage community  know  It.  And,  most  Imftor- 
tant  of  all,  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  knows  It. 

For  make  no  mistake  about  It.  It  waa  not 
the  fuUnlnatlons  of  columnists  that  brought 
about  a  single  cent's  reduction  In  commis- 
sions. And,  despite  the  propensity  of  the  in- 
dustry to  complain  about  the  SEC,  It  has.  If 
anything,  been  soft  in  exercising  Its  undoubt- 
ed administrative  powers.  What  baa  blown 
the  whistle  on  the  monopmly  has  been  the 
new  Interventions  by  the  Antitrust  Division. 
Since  capitalism  Is  too  Important  to  be  left 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  capitalists,  all 
who  really  cherish  the  efficient  working  and 
survival  of  an  enterprise  system  must  once 
again  be  Indebted  to  the  Antitrust  Division. 
Space  does  not  leave  room  for  a  full  listing 
of  all  of  the  evils  and  defects  of  the  present 
financial  scene.  So  let  me  sample  the  more 
important  structural  weaknesses. 

Competition  doesn't  toork   to  bring  coats- 
dotpn  to  the  efficient  minimum. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  Is  an  island 
of  privileged  monopoly.  It  limits  it  members 
and  access  to  Its  floor.  It  sets  mlnlmimi  fees. 
If  t7.S.  and  Bethlehem  Steel  tried  to  act  the 
way  the  New  York  and  American  exchangee 
act.  Roger  Blough  would  be  In  Jail  before  you 
could  say  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  and 
Smith. 

When  the  SEC  asked  Congress  to  put  lim- 
its on  the  maximum  loading  fees  that  the 
mutual-fimd  Industry  could  charge,  the  in- 
dustry hired  experts  to  testify  that  the  pres- 
ent up-to-9  per  cent  loadings  were  the  prod- 
uct of  free  competition.  Senators  were  as- 
sured that  competition  could  be  relied  on 
to  ensure  the  public  interest. 

Now  the  industry  is  hiring  experts — some 
of  them  the  very  same  experts — to  testify 
that  taking  away  the  stock  exchange's  mo- 
nopoly powers  to  set  minimum  fees  will  re- 
sult in  "ruinous  competition"  and  chaos. 
Balderdash ! 

"Glve-ups"  and  "chumings"  of  portfolios 
are  direct  consequences  of  the  uncompeti- 
tive fee  schedule. 

When  a  brokerage  firm  is  sued  and  fined 
for  decimating  a  widow's  net  worth  through 
excessive  buying  and  selling — that  makes  the 
headlines.  But  what  about  the  non-crlmlnal 
propensity  to  overtrade  that  goes  on  all  the 
time  and  on  a  vast  scale? 

An  acquaintance  who  runs  a  go-go  fund 
explains  that  be  could  not  motivate  sales- 
men to  push  his  fund  if  he  did  not  generate 
more  commissions  from  turning  over  the 
fund's  portfolio  than  his  trading  judgment 
told  blm  was  profitable  in  its  own  right.  For 
a  long  time  no  one  complained,  as  the  go-go 
boys  seemed  to  coin  instant  wealth  for  their 
clients.  This  year  the  gravy  ended.  This  year 
most  of  the  large  go-go  funds  have  been 
falling  behind  the  exchange  index  of  all 
stocks.  But  even  if  they  had  not.  that  would 
be  no  excuse  for  rigged  commission  sched- 
ules and  glve-ups. 

AGENDA    FOR    CHANGS 

Mutual-fund  loadings  and  particularly 
front-end  loadings  on  periodic  investment 
plans  are  so  high  as  to  create  powerful  vested 
interests. 

These  loadings  are  not  the  product  of  free 
competition.  The  law  keeps  you  or  me  or 
Merrill  Lynch  from  bringing  the  loading 
on  100  shares  of.  say,  the  Dreyfus  or  MIT 
fund  down  to  the  1  or  2  per  cent  rate  that 
would  result  under  competition.  Such  price- 
maintenance  regulations  should  go. 

Next  moves  are  up  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  SEC  and  Congress.  E:xcept  as  a 
first  step,  the  new  commission  schedule  Is 
a  token  reform.  Qlve-ups  were  only  the  vis- 
able  part  of  the  rigged  schedule.  Abolishing 
them  only  drives  the  evil  underground  and 


may  even  lessen  the  loopholes  throtigh  which 
competition  operated. 

Can  we  hope  to  hear  from  the  Presidential 
candidates — both  of  them? 


RETIREMENT  OP  JAMES  WEBB  AS 
ADMINISTRATOR  OP  NASA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  it  was  with 
deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  James  Webb  as  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Webb  served  the  United  States 
well  as  Administrator  of  such  a  vital 
agency  as  NASA. 

During  his  administration,  the  United 
States  moved  through  the  Infancy  of 
space  flight.  His  determination  helped  to 
move  our  space  agency  through  some 
difficult  times. 

The  milestones  of  space  history  made 
during  Mr.  Webb's  tenure  are  too  many 
to  list.  Under  his  guidance,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
has  conducted  the  Mercury  and  Gemini 
manned  space  programs,  and  the  Sur- 
veyor program,  probably  one  of  our  most 
important  scientific  space  programs. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Webb  leave. 

Mr.  Webb's  successor,  Thomas  O. 
Paine,  is  well  qualified  to  fill  the  Ad- 
ministrator's post.  Mr.  Paine  has  held 
the  No.  2  post  in  the  space  agency,  that 
of  Deputy  Administrator. 

Mr.  Paine  is  a  scientist  by  profession 
and  has  worked  in  the  aerospace  indus- 
try for  many  years.  He  knows  the  space 
industry,  and  I  am  certain  that  under  his 
leadership  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  will  expand  and 
grow  in  scope  as  it  should. 


KENAI    DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement 
entitled  "Kenai  Development,"  prepared 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  who  is  unable  to 
be  present  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Kenai  Development 

Mr.  BAaTLKTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
yesterday  passed  legislation  I  introducea 
transferring  1.88  acres  of  land  to  the  City  or 
Kenai.  Alaska.  This  legislation  will  enable  thr 
City  of  Kenai  to  continue  with  its  rapid  eco- 
nomic expansion  in  an  orderly  manner.  Fur- 
thermore, it  will  guarantee  to  the  residents 
of  the  City  of  Kenai  area  the  continuing  ex- 
istence of  a  modem  Public  Health  Clinic. 
The  original  legislation  was  unsatisfactory  to 
the  Department  of  Interior.  However,  the  De- 
partment did  accept  an  alternative  I  pro- 
posed, and  this  alternative  has  now  passed 
both  the  House  and  Senate.  This  biU  recog- 
nizee the  eEtraordinary  growth  of  the  City 
of  Kenai  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  relocat- 
ing the  Public  Health  Clinic,  and  I  note  Itt 
passage  with  great  satisfaction. 
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FARM  PROGRAMS  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  is  not  being  deceived  these 
days  by  clever  slogans.  Instead,  he  is 
judging  farm  programs  by  their  results, 
as  Mr.  Raymond  Johnson  of  Llngle,  Wyo., 
puts  it  in  a  brief  but  pointed  paper  he 


entitles  "Farm  Programs  in  Perspec- 
tive." 

Mr.  Johnson's  paper  deserves  atten- 
tion. He  is  well  experienced  in  the  farm 
business.  He  is  a  farmer.  He  has  been  in 
the  business  of  farming  and  livestock 
feeding  for  40  years  and  more,  and  does 
not  desire  to  return  to  the  days  of  no 
farm  programs  when,  as  he  puts  it,  "a 
coyote  pelt  would  bring  more  than  a  2- 
year-old  steer." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Johnson's  paper  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FAKM    PaOCKAMB    IN    PEKSPECTrVE 

(By  Mr.  Raymond  Johnson,  a  small  Wyoming 
farmer) 
For  thirty-six  years  hungry  politicians 
have  unjustly  preyed  on  farm  progranis  by 
cleverly  twisting  facts  for  the  sake  of  garner- 
ing votes,  and  1968  promises  to  be  no  differ- 
ent. 

So,  henceforth  let  us  judge  farm  programs 
by  their  true  results  rather  than  by  politi- 
cally manipulated  motivations. 

Using  the  American  Farm  Bureau,  whoee 
leadership  has  always  been  opposed  to  farm 
programs,  as  spokesmen  for  all  agriculture  is 
Indeed  misleading,  for  they  represent  only 
the  thinking  of  a  very  small  minority.  The 
truth  is  a  very  large  number  of  Farm  Bureau 
members  favor  farm  programs.  In  spite  of 
the  Farm  Bureau's  vigorous  effort  to  defeat 
the  wool  referendum,  their  members  voted 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  it. 

Farm  commodity  organizations  who  are 
the  true  representatives  of  agriculture  are 
working  vigoroxisly  to  renew  or  extend  their 
various  farm  programs,  because  they  know 
they  are  doomed  if  these  acts  are  not  renewed- 
Tbe  National  Grange  and  the  Farmers 
Union  are  working  for  the  renewal  of  all 
farm  progrsuna  and  the  N J.O.  is  In  favor  of 
these  programs.  Taking  the  total  of  these 
organizations  Into  consideration  makes  the 
odds  16  to  1  In  favor  of  farm  programs. 

Farm  Journal  polls  showing  63%  of  the 
farmers  favoring  an  end  to  all  programs  wlU 
go  down  In  history  as  wrong-way  polls. 

Destroy  farm  programs  and  the  economic 
repercussion  will  be  felt  by  every  American. 
Loss  of  buying  power  by  the  farmer  will 
immediately  be  felt  by  labor  and  Industry. 

A  study  Just  completed  by  the  Economic 
Research  Service  shows  net  farm  Income 
tmder  farm  programs  during  the  1961-67 
period  was  $95.4  billion.  Under  the  free  mar- 
ket situation,  net  farm  Income  was  estimated 
at  $60.9  billion,  the  researchers  found. 

Under  the  present  supply  management 
program  gross  farm  Income  has  gone  from 
$37.9  billion  In  1960  to  $49.7  billion  in  1966. 
With  the  ratio  of  gross  farm  Income  to  the 
Gross  National  Product  being  7  to  1  wo\ild 
mean  an  increase  of  $82.6  billion  In  the  Oross 
National  Product  due  to  farm  programs. 

Present-day  supply  management  farm  pro- 
grams have  been  upidated  to  meet  the  needs 
of  today  and  they  do  not  in  any  way  infringe 
on  the  farmers'  freedom.  The  only  time  the 
Department  of  Agrlcvilture  becomes  Involved 
In  the  farmers'  business  Is  when  the  farmer 
chooses  to  participate  in  programs,  then  he 
is  required  to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  his 
contract. 

Farm  programs  are  designed  to  prevent  the 
buUd-up  of  surpluses  which  depress  farm 
prices  to  such  a  low  level  that  it  creates  tm- 
bearable  losses  to  the  farmer.  The  result  of 
over-production  is  dramatically  Illustrated  by 
turkey  producers  who  last  year  got  $36.9  mU- 
Uon  less  for  126.6  million  turkeys  than  they 
did  the  year  before  for  115.5  million  turkeys. 
Under  30  years  of  farm  programs  agricul- 
ture has  made  the  greatest  progress  In  the 


nation's  history.  It  has  gone  from  brutal 
brawn  of  man  and  beast  to  a  highly  sophisti- 
cated industry  of  brains  and  electronics.  Each 
agricultural  worker  today  produces  enough 
food  for  himself  and  40  others,  whereas  In 
1940  he  produced  only  enough  for  himself 
and  10  others. 

The  farmer,  through  wise  use  of  farm  pro- 
grams, efficiency  and  technology,  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  consumer  to  buy  the  finest 
food  on  earth  for  only  18%  of  his  disposable 
income.  No  nation  on  earth  enjoys  such  bar- 
gains in  food. 

Farm  programs  are  no  longer  designed  as  a 
welfare  program  lor  the  small  farmer.  The 
exodus  of  the  smaU  farmer  has  come  about 
because  of  mechanization  and  fierce  competi- 
tion, not  becaiise  of  farm  programs.  The  de- 
crease in  number  of  farmers  is  a  sign  of 
progress  and  economic  growth,  not  stagna- 
tion and  decline.  Increase  in  size  of  farm 
units  clearly  deplete  progress.  How  else  can  a 
farmer  achieve  economic  growth? 

With  equal  participation  farm  programs 
protect  the  small  as  well  as  the  large  farmer 
from  economic  disaster  caused  by  unmanaged 
surpluses. 

Huge  subsidies  paid  to  Urge  farmers  (who 
depend  entirely  upon  agriculture  for  their 
financial  weU-belng)  are  just  as  necessary 
and  proper  ac  the  subsidies  paid  to  small 
farmers,  for  without  them  they  would  both 
perish  Large  farmers  who  participate  in  the 
supply  management  programs  contribute 
more  In  reducing  surpluses  and  are  therefore 
entitled  to  larger  payments.  Denying  or 
scaling  down  subsidies  to  large  agriculture 
producers  would,  in  principle,  be  like  deny- 
ing or  scaling  down  subsidies  to  large  maga- 
zines, large  shipping  companies,  large  airline 
companies,  etc. 

Because  of  the  unprincipled  few.  should  we 
deny  the  farmer,  who  produces  our  food,  a 
decent  living?  Huge  farm  subsidies  paid  to 
eligible  money-mongers  who  do  not  depend 
on  agriculture  for  a  living  and  use  them  only 
for  the  sake  of  making  mockery  of  farm  pro- 
grams does  not  Justify  the  repeal  of  all  farm 
subsidies,  which  are  so  very  Important  to  our 
entire  economic  structure. 

A  properly  established  National  Board  of 
Agriculture  could  do  much  In  improving  the 
Image  of  farm  programs  and  It  could  free 
them  from  the  fangs  of  politics. 

With  the  capability  we  have  for  producing 
wheat  and  feed  grains,  the  repeal  of  the 
wheat  and  feed  grain  program  would.  In  one 
year,  create  such  a  surplus  that  It  would  drive 
these  commodity  prices  down  to  a  ruinous 
level.  For  proof  of  thU  we  need  only  look  at 
the  1967  production.  Low  wheat  and  feed 
grain  prices  are  also  a  fore-runner  to  low 
livestock  prices;  nor  do  low  farm  prices  bring 
cheap  grocer  lee  to  consumers. 

I  have  been  In  the  farming  and  livestock 
feeding  business  for  over  40  years  and  noth- 
ing has  so  drastically  effected  my  economic 
well-being  as  surpluses  of  farm  commodities 
that  force  prices  down  to  nothing,  such  as  the 
potato  market  this  year. 

The  underlying  reason  for  most  of  our 
agriculture  problems  in  the  past  seven 
years  lies  not  in.  the  present  programs,  rather 
they  are  the  direct  result  of  the  mismanage- 
ment of  our  farm  programs  by  the  previous 
Republican  administration  which  led  agri- 
culture to  the  brink  of  economic  disaster. 
After  eight  years  of  farm  program  bungling 
under  Secretary  Benson,  the  government  had 
acquired  such  huge  quantities  of  wheat 
and  feed  grain  that  the  cost  of  storage  to 
the  tsxpayer  was  greater  than  the  cost  of 
program  payments  to  the  farmer,  and  it  had 
reduced  the  farmers'  net  income  from  $15.3 
billion  In  1952  to  $11.7  billion  in  1960. 
Through  this  staggering  accumulation  of 
unmanageable  wheat  and  feed  grain  sur- 
pluses was  born  the  supply  management 
program    we    have    today. 

It  was  crystal-clear  that  these  huge  sur- 
pluses would  have  to  be  reduced  In  an  or- 
derly manner  so  as  not  to  raise  havoc  with 


the  market;  therefore  the  farmer  was  of- 
fered an  incentive  to  curtail  his  production 
In  order  to  give  the  government  an  oppor- 
tunity to  dispose  of  these  surpluses.  The 
disposal  of  these  surplus  commodities,  ac- 
cumulated under  Benson's  program,  has  been 
a  real  depressant  on  the  market,  but  Secre- 
tary Freeman  has  done  a  remarkably  good 
Job  of  reducing  these  surpluses  without 
breaking  the  market.  Accusing  Secretary 
Freeman  of  dumping  corn  on  the  market  to 
force  down  food  prices  In  1966  Is  ridiculous 
stupidity.  The  entire  corn  crop,  surplus  and 
all,  could  be  dumped  on  the  market  and  It 
would  not  reduce  the  food  price  one  penny. 
No  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  worked 
so  hard  to  improve  the  well-being  of  the 
farmer  and  has  been  so  harshly  criticized  for 
it.  This  Is  the  first  time  in  history  that  the 
American  farmer  has  not  suffered  enormous 
losses   during   a   period    of   surpluses. 

The  supply  management  program  for 
wheat  and  feed  grain  has  Indeed  accom- 
plished its  purpose.  It  has  reduced  our  sur- 
r  pluses  to  a  prudent  reserve,  thus  reducing 
the  cost  of  storage  to  the  taxpayer.  It  has 
stabilized  livestock  prices.  It  has  prevented 
the  farmer  from  taking  heavy  financial 
losses  in  times  of  surpluses,  and  it  has  in- 
creased the  farmers'  net  Income  from  $11.7 
billion  to  $16.4  billion. 

Cost  of  production  in  agriculture  has 
reached  such  an  enormous  level  that  it 
would  be  economic  suicide  to  destroy  farm 
programs  that  have  worked  so  very  well  In 
protecting  the  farmer  from  unbearable  fi- 
nancial losses.  Destroy  farm  programs  and 
the  economic  Impact  resulting  from  unman- 
Bged  surpluses  which  depress  prices  to  the 
farmer  will  be  felt  by  every  American,  for 
low  farm  prices  are  bound  to  create  Jobless- 
ness   In    the    city. 

Now  that  we  have  licked  our  surplus  prob- 
lem, let  us  Ir-slst  that  Congress  establish  a 
strategic  reserve  so  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  can  tstabllsh  acreage  allotments 
without  the  fear  of  creating  a  shortage;  then 
the  farmer  can  look  to  the  future  with  high 
hopes  of  gaining  their  rightful  place  in  our 
economy. 

We  dare  not  return  to  the  days  of  no  farm 
programs  where  a  coyote  pelt  would  bring 
more  than  a  two-year  old  steer,  rather  let 
us  go  forward  improving  farm  programs  and 
thus  restore  agriculture  to  its  full  potential 
buying  power  for  the  good  of  all  Anaerlca. 


THE  FORTAS  NOMINATION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
shall  examine  briefly  just  two  of  the 
arguments  often  put  forth  by  the  op- 
ponents of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas. 

All  of  us,  when  we  address  this  body 
to  explain  some  position  or  some  action, 
try  to  grace  that  position  with  logic. 
However,  on  some  occasions  we  are  able 
to  find  so  many  appealing  arguments  in 
support  of  our  case  that  we  are  tempted 
to  use  them  all.  even  though  they  do 
battle  with  each  other. 

Thus,  occasionally  we  fall  into  the  trap 
of  the  painter  so  fond  of  both  pink  and 
orange  that  he  felt  always  drawn  to  use 
them  both,  even  though  in  combination 
they  rarely  presented  an  appealing  work 
of  art. 

One  of  the  themes  played  against  Jus- 
tice Fortas  is  that  a  retiring  President 
should  not  fill  a  Supreme  Court  seat, 
especially  if  his  choice  for  the  vacancy 
happens  to  be  a  friend  of  his.  In  pre- 
senting this  argument  the  word  "crony" 
Is  often  thought  more  useful  than  the 
word  "friend." 

A  second  argument  often  used  Is  that 
the  voice  of  the  people  should  be  heard 
before  any  appointment  is  made  and. 
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thus,  the  next  Pre  ildent  ought  to  decide 
what  sort  of  leg)  il  philosopher  should 
occupy  the  Court  s  presiding  seat. 

Certainly,  I  can  see  why  both  of  these 
arguments  are  coi  sidered  to  have  politi- 
cal appeal.  But  tl:  s  combination  of  pink 
and  orange  is  nob  going  to  delight  the 
logical  mind. 

Because  the  flra ;  argument  clearly  Im- 
plies that  the  Su]  reme  Court  should  be 
completely  dlvoro  d  from  the  Presidency, 
with  no  transmit  lal  of  the  Presidential 
viewpoint  into  th  i  Court  Chamber. 

The  second  ar  [ument,  on  the  other 
hand,  clearly  imp  les  that  the  new  Chief 
Justice  ought  to  b  philosophically  alined 
with  the  incoming  President. 

This  idea  that  the  Court  should  re- 
flect the  viewpoints  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent is  especially  curious  in  the  light  of 
the  often-repeatei  I  observation  that  the 
next  Chief  Justlc  i  may  well  hold  office 
for  20  years  or  mo  re. 

The  .Gonstltutlo  ii,  as  I  recall  It.  pro- 
vides tiiat  the  Prisldent  elected  in  No- 
vember shall  hold  office  for  no  more  than 
two  terms.  Thus,  his  appointment  of  a 
Chief  Justice  coud  certainly  affect  the 
Court  for  years  be  ^ond  his  term  of  office. 

I  fear  that  a  any  citizens,  peering 
through  the  cracl  s  in  this  logic,  might 
suspect  that  some^  hing  besides  lofty  con- 
stitutional prindile  is  Involved  in  this 
dispute. 

Some  cynics  mi(  ht  even  come  to  believe 
that  the  greates;  misfortune  of  Abe 
Fortas  is  to  have  his  appointment  con- 
sidered in  an  elect  Ion  year  and  in  a  time 
when  personal  po  itical  gain  Is  tremen- 
dously Important. 

It  simply  seemj  to  me  that  any  true 
dedication  to  the  independence  of  the 
Court  dictates  thi  t  we  consider  a  nomi- 
nee, not  on  the  ba  is  of  who  appoints  him 
or  what  party  he  belongs  to.  but  rather 
on  the  basis  of  lis  qualiflcations;  his 
legal  scholarship,  ois  mental  ability,  and 
his  dedication  to  Jie  law. 

Certainly.  I  w<  uld  Invite  the  Senate 
to  make  Its  judgi  lent  on  this  basis  and 
to  allow  a  major  ty  of  its  Members  to 
render  a  decision  one  way  or  the  other. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  country  will 
have  small  patien(  :e  with  those  who  claim 
victory  because  tl  ey  mxister  a  minimum 
one-third  of  the  Senate's  votes,  enough 
to  filibuster  the  n  )mlnation  to  death. 

As  a  politician  myself.  I  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  la]  aside  political  consid- 
erations. But  th(  re  are  some  matters 
where  dedication  o  principle  is  the  best 
politics. 

And  I  submit  I  hat  dedication  to  an 
independent  judlc  ary.  dedication  to  the 
idea  that  a  nomin  je  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered only  in  the  llg  it  of  his  qualiflcations. 
should  be  numbeied  among  these  mat- 


ters. 


THE  CALL 

Mr.  PAimiN. 
General  Ramsey 
the  newest  leftwa. 
now  be  dutifully 
and  speeches  by" 

The  new  line.  in 
violence  is  more 
violence.  The 
sponsible  for  this 
Attorney  General: 


OP  THE  PACK 

\  r.  President,  Attorney 

dark  has  sounded  forth 

d-ho  line,  and  it  will 

repeated  in  columns 

le)ft-leaning  spokesmen. 

essence,  is  that  police 

dangerous  than  mob 

convoluted  reasoning  re- 

i  i — in  the  words  of  the 


Who  win  protect  tbe  public  when  the  po- 
lice violate  tbe  law? 

He  seems  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  only 
an  infinitesimal  percentage  of  police- 
men are  ever  involved  in  law  violations 
or  violence.  If  he  thlnlcs  the  law  was 
violated  by  policemen  in  Chicago,  then 
the  proper  action  Is  to  bring  them  to 
trial,  not  make  irresponsible  statements 
on  every  available  curbstone. 

Mr.  President,  the  public  utterances  of 
Mr.  Clark  bring  on  complete  exaspera- 
tion. Is  the  Attorney  General  totally 
without  the  most  elementary  under- 
standing of  the  function  of  the  office 
which  he  holds?  Has  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral ever  heard  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, which  is  supposed  to  bring  crimi- 
nals to  justice?  The  Justice  Department 
should  be  Just  as  much  concerned  with 
bringing  police  who  commit  crlmmal 
acts  to  justice  as  any  other  individuals. 
Has  the  Attorney  General  read  the  sign 
on  his  door?  He  is  not  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Beautiflcation  or  executive 
secretary  of  the  Flower  Protective  Asso- 
ciation. He  is  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  wish  he  would  act 
like  one. 

Now  comes  a  column  by  Adam  Yarmo- 
linsky— published  September  19  In  the 
Washington  Post — alleged  security  risk; 
relegated  to  a  Government  post  not  re- 
quiring senatorial  confirmation,  for  fear 
such  confirmation  would  not  be  forth, 
coming:  now  a  professor  of  law  at  Har- 
vard University,  who  describes  action  by 
police  in  putting  down  unruly  mobs  as 
"rioting,  and  no  less  so  because  in  some 
cases  they — the  police — were  unreason- 
ably provoked."  Yarmollnsky  goes  on  to 
describe  the  duty  of  a  policeman  like 
this: 

The  policeman,  particularly  In  tbe  big  city, 
muat  take  his  stand  at  tbe  frontier  where  tbe 
orderly  mechanisms  for  resolving  social  prob- 
lems are  breaking  down.  He  Is  tbe  Immediate 
object  of  everybody's  excess  emotions.  And  as 
tension  and  hostilities  build  up.  be  feels  them 
first  and  most  directly.  It  is  not  surprlaing 
that  he  can  turn  In  anger  on  tbe  people  who 
seem  to  be  making  his  Job  more  dilBcult.  .  .  . 

What  precocious  poppycock. 

If  Yarmollnsky  and  his  ilk  are  to  be 
credited,  what  we  need  for  front  rank 
policemen  are  not  human  beings  but 
Harvard  law  professors. 

The  call  of  the  pack  has  soimded.  Mr. 
President,  and  the  wolf  pack  has  set  off  at 
a  lope  in  pursuit  of  "rioting  by  police,"  or 
"police  violence  in  excess  of  authority," 
or  some  other  freshly  minted  catch 
phrase  that  completely  ignores  the  real- 
ities involved  in  today's  society.  I  expect 
we  shall  now  be  inundated  as  the  semi- 
intellectual  pack  followers  reword  their 
stories  and  remouth  the  current  catch 
phrases  designed  to  make  policemen  the 
violators,  rather  than  the  protectors,  of 
law  and  order.  If  such  unreasoned  rea- 
soning was  not  so  frighteningly  sick,  it 
would.be  funny. 


DEATH  OP  DR.  PEDOR  HODZA, 
GALLANT  SLOVAK  LEADER 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Pedor 
Hodza,  a  fine  and  gallant  Slovak  leader, 
who  suffered  under  the  Communists  be- 
cause of  his  beliefs,  is  being  burled  to- 
morrow in  New  York. 


When  I  established  the  American  Con- 
sulate General  in  Bratislava,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, in  Febniary  of  1948,  Dr.  Hodza  did 
what  he  could  to  smooth  our  paths  in 
those  turbulent  and  difficult  days.  I  shall 
always  be  grateful  for  his  friendship  and 
help  at  that  time. 

Finally,  during  the  Communist  putsch 
that  month,  Dr.  Hodza  made  a  dramatic 
escape  from  his  home  country  to  Britain 

Indeed.  Dr.  Hodza's  life  was  inextri- 
cably entwined  with  the  destiny  of  Czech- 
oslovakia. His  father.  Milan  Hodza.  re- 
signed as  Premier  of  Czechoslovakia  in 
1938  at  the  time  of  the  Munich  agree- 
ment. 

During  World  War  n,  Fedor  Hodza 
served  in  his  country's  govemment-in- 
exlle  in  London  under  Dr.  Eduard  Benes. 
After  World  War  n,  he  returned  to  his 
country  and  became  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment and  secretary  general  of  the  Slovak 
Democratic  Party. 

After  fieeing  his  coimtry.  Dr.  Hodza  be- 
came a  cofounder  of  both  the  Coimcil 
and  the  Committee  for  a  Free  Czecho- 
slovakia and  the  Assembly  of  Captive 
European  Nations. 
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STOL  AJRCRAFT  IN  SCHEDULED  AIR- 
LINE SERVICE  COMING  CLOSER— 
TO  CARRY  OVER  100  PASSENGERS 
AT  CRUISING  SPEEDS  OP  500 
MILES  PER   HOUR 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
a  year  ago  that  a  knowledgeable  airline 
executive  made  a  significant  speech 
which  prompted  me  to  comment  in  this 
forum :  When  a  top  airline  executive  de- 
clares that  it  is  time  for  the  industry  to 
begin  using  new  short-haul  transporta- 
tion aircraft  because  rising  ground  costs 
are  making  conventional  means  uneco- 
nomic, perhaps  our  country  is  on  the 
verge  of  a  breakthrough  and  possibly  has 
at  least  a  partial  solution  for  the  air- 
port crisis,  and  the  air  traffic  congestion 
problem. 

The  Congressional  Record,  volume 
113,  part  20,  page  27032,  records  that  I 
said: 

Arthur  D.  Lewis,  senior  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Extern  Airlines — one  of 
the  major  trunkline  carriers — is  reported  to 
have  said  in  a  speech  In  New  York  City  last 
week  that  the  airline  industry  will  have  to 
get  behind  new  short-haul  concepts.  He 
forthrlghtly  asserted  that  the  Industry  of 
which  his  company  is  a  significant  part  "must 
move  aggressively  to  develop  STOL — short 
takeoff  and  landing — aircraft  and  STOL  land- 
ing strips"  to  offset  costs  which  he  sees  con- 
tinuing upward.  In  fact,  Mr.  Lewis  said: 

"Ultimately,  Eastern's  shuttle  and  other 
similar  short-haul  operations  must  be  per- 
formed by  efficient  STOL  airplanes." 

He  declared,  however,  that  before  this  can 
happen,  the  airline  Industry  as  a  whole  "is 
going  to  have  to  place  STOL  high  on  its  list 
of  priorities  and  aggressively  push  it." 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  Is  Incumbent  on 
the  airline  Industry  to  place  a  high  priority 
on  the  STOL's — and  on  the  aerospace  equip- 
ment manufacturers  to  respond — because 
domestic  aviation  in  this  country  haa  riached 
a  new  crossroad. 

Despite  the  efficiency  of  Jet  aircraft,  sub- 
stantial percentages  of  the  savings  that  had 
been  expected  by  converting  from  propeUer 
craft  to  Jets  are  being  dissipated  by  other 
factors.  In  fact,  it  was  Eastern  Airlines'  vice 
president  and  general  manager — Lewis — who 
said  that  flight  coeta  are  declining  as  the  ef- 


ficient Jets  go  into  service,  but  these  savings 
are  being  offset  by  the  costs  of  delays  due  to 
congestion,  landing  fees,  and  ground  serv- 
icing. According-  to  one  account  I  read,  Mr. 
Lewis  noted  that  placing  a  Jet  on  Eastern's 
afternoon  flight  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia 
had  reduced  the  line's  haul  cost  by  34  per- 
cent, but  ground-handling  expenses,  airport 
congestion,  and  uneconomic  operations  below 
cruising  altitude  were  up  27  percent,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  the  Jet  cost  per  passen- 
ger for  the  trip  is  only  6  percent  less  than 
the  propeller  cost  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  said  in  those  Sep- 
tember 27,  1967,  comments,  and  I  repeat 
with  emphasis  today,  that  a  Washington 
Star  business  writer  had  quoted  the  then 
Director  of  FAA  Aircraft  Development 
Activities  as  having  declared  that  STOL 
aircraft  are  both  technically  and  eco- 
nomically practicable — those  which  be- 
come airborne  in  less  than  1,500  feet  of 
runway,  compared  to  more  than  5.000 
feet  needed  by  the  big  jets;  and  those 
with  design  concepts  for  planes  to  carry 
up  to  120  passengers,  cruise  at  500  miles 
per  hour,  smd  land  at  speeds  as  slow  as 
60  miles  an  hour. 

Yesterday,  September  18,  1968.  Charles 
Yarborough,  aviation  specialist  and  staff 
writer  for  the  Washington  Star,  updated 
events  and  demonstrated  how  much 
closer  to  reality  is  the  STOL  aircraft  to 
scheduled  airline  service  than  was  even 
dreamed  of  a  year  ago.  He  reported : 

An  airplane  that  is  up.  off,  turned  and 
gone  whUe  a  big  Jet  U  taxiing  out  to  wait  in 
line  flew  Ita  own  "road  map"  out  of  National 
Airport  today. 

It  was  a  demonstration  of  what  may  be  a 
big  factor  In  solving  today's  problems  of 
airport  congestion  and  delay. 

The  aircraft  was  a  four-engine  turboprop 
McDonnell  Douglas  188,  known  In  Europe  as 
the  Prench-built  Breguet.  probably  the 
world's  most  advanced  STOL — short  take-off 
and  landing. 

Eastern  Airlines,  McDonnell  Douglas  and 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  are 
running  evaluation  tests  with  the  airplane, 
simulating  air  shuttle  scheduling. 

Mr.  Yarborough  further  reported  that 
in  its  demonstration  flight  yesterday,  the 
McDonnell  Douglas  188  required  only 
600  feet  to  take  off;  about  400  to  land. 
And  he  wrote  that,  as  though  by  design, 
the  188  made  its  final,  steep  downhill  ap- 
proach to  National  Airport's  STOL  run- 
way at  the  same  time  an  Eastern  DC -9 
was  coming  in  on  another  runway.  He 
commented  that  Eastern  Airlines  envi- 
sions as  the  ideal  STOL  in  air  shuttle 
routes  a  400-mile-an-hour  aircraft  ac- 
commodating at  least  100  passengers. 

But,  Mr.  President,  as  was  pointed  out 
by  an  FAA  expert  a  year  ago,  STOL's 
tiiat  can  be  airborne  in  less  than  1,500 
feet,  carry  120  passengers  at  500  miles 
per  hour  and  land  as  slowly  as  60  miles 
per  hour  are  in  design  concept. 

The  demonstrator,  a  converted  military 
craft.  Is  fitted  with  12  observer  seats,  but 
is  capable  of  seating  64  persons,  and 
cruises  at  250  miles  an  hour.  An  Eastern 
spokesman  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
the  STOL  in  demonstration  can  conceiv- 
ably can  be  fully  developed  to  carry  100 
passengers  at  400  miles  per  hour  and  tie 
operated  commercially  with  those  capa- 
bilities by  the  early  1970's. 

Today.  Staff  Writer  Paul  Valentine 
covered  the  same  event  yesterday  at 
National   Airport   for   the   Washington 


Post  as  did  Charley  Yarborough  for  the 
Washington  Star.  He  commented: 

Eastern  Airlines  unveiled  a  tubby,  short- 
takeoff,  steep-climbing  turboprop  craft  that 
may  be  the  prototype  of  a  replacement  for 
Eastern  Jets  on  the  crowded  Washington- 
New  York-Boston  shuttle  services. 

And  he  said: 

The  hlgh-wlng  plane,  built  by  McDonnell 
Douglas  Corp.,  will  help  relieve  chronic  air 
congestion — 

Quoting  Eastern  Airlines  officials  as 
his  source.  He  pointed  out  that  this  is 
so  because  it  is  a  craft  that  can  take 
off  on  currently  unused  airport  pavement 
and  fly  in  different  patterns  from  con- 
ventional traffic. 

It  is  significant  to  emphasize,  as  did 
both  Mr.  Yarborough,  of  the  Star,  and 
Mr.  Valentine,  of  the  Post,  that  the  STOL 
demonstrator,  now  in  a  7-week  demon- 
stration program  simulating  the  Wash- 
ington-New York-Boston  shuttle  service, 
will  enable  Eastern  to  measure  STOL 
performance  against  that  of  the  DC-9 
jets  now  operating  in  the  popular  and 
useful  shuttle  service  in  and  out  of  New 
York's  LaGuardla  Airport,  Washington's 
National  Airport,  and  Boston's  Logan 
Airport. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  vital  Im- 
portance of  these  developments  as  the 
search  continues  for  real  solutions  to  the 
airways  and  airport  glut,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  both  the  Charles  Yarborough  re- 
port in  the  Washington  Star  and  the  Paul 
Valentine  article  in  the  Wasliington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star 

Sept.  18.  1968] 

Short  Takeoff.  Lakding  Test  Plane  Ottwms 

PL10HT-Dii:,AT  Relikt 

(By  Charles  Yarbrough) 

An  airplane  that  Is  up.  off,  turned  and 
gone  while  a  big  Jet  Is  taxiing  out  to  wait  in 
line  flew  its  own  "road  map"  out  of  National 
Airport  today. 

It  was  a  demonstration  of  what  may  be  a 
big  factor  In  solving  today's  problems  of  air- 
port congestion  and  delay. 

The  aircraft  was  a  four-engine  turboprop 
McDonnell  Douglas  188,  known  In  Europe  as 
the  Prench-bullt  Breeuet.  probably  the 
world's  most  advanced  STOL — short  take-off 
and  landing. 

Eastern  Airimes,  McDonnell  Douglas  and 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  are 
running  evaluation  tests  with  the  airplane, 
simulating  air  shuttle  scheduling. 

With  Its  unique  navigation  avionics  pack- 
age, It  Is  currently  one  of  a  kind.  In  a 
demonstration  flight  today,  it  required  only 
600  feet  to  take  off;  about  400  to  land. 

As  though  by  design,  the  188  made  Its 
final  steep  downhill  approach  to  National's 
STOL  runway  at  the  same  time  an  Eastern 
DC-9  was  coming  In  on  another  runway. 

What  E^JFtern  envisions  as  the  Ideal  STOL 
In  a'r  shuttle  routes  Is  a  400-mlle-an-hour 
aircraft  accommodating  at  least  100 
passengers. 

With  further  advanced  electronic  naviga- 
tion systems.  STOL  planes  of  what  could  be 
a  very-near  future  could  virtually  "go  It 
alone"  with  little  dependence  on  air  traffic 
control.  Separated  from  other  planes,  it 
can  expand  the  usable  airspace  and  permit 
more  efficient  operations  at  major  airports 
with  time  savlnes  for  the  passenger. 

The  Model  188  in  current  evaluation  Is  a 
flying   test   bed   for   an   imposing   array   of 


equipment,  most  of  It  still  uncanny  in  ita 
performance. 

One  is  the  Decca  Omnltrac  system  which 
permits  the  pilot  to  select  in  advance  a  num- 
ber of  check  points  over  a  selected  route. 
The  polnte  positions  are  stored  automatlcalljT 
in  a  computer,  which  automatically  guides 
the  flight  director  instrument. 

Oversimplified,  it's  a  moving  map.  Eastern 
has  built  up  operational  experience  with  the 
system  In  over  1.200  DC-9  shuttle  flights  In 
the  last  15  months. 

Another  device  on  today's  airplane — and 
one  now  In  use  by  at  least  24  airlines— Is  one 
which  anticipates  speed  changes  before  they 
register  on  the  airspeed  indicator,  assuring 
stability  of  speeds  during  .ill  types  of  ap- 
proaches. 

NO    IMMEDIATE    SCHEDULE 

As  with  Other  proposed  remedies  for  airport 
congestion  and  delays,  the  STOL  as  a  sched- 
uled service  in  such  intercity  hopping  is 
nothing  Immediate. 

But  Ito  potential  was  outlined  more  than 
a  year  ago  by  Eastern's  top  echelon:  "With 
properly-developed  STOL  airstrips,  we  can 
enormously  expand  capacity  at  our  critical 
alrporte."  The  carrier  recognizes  that  "delays 
on  the  ground  and  delays  In  landing  poee 
a  clear  threat  to  future  airline  growth." 

Actual  STOL  service,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
becomes  a  reality  in  tbe  Washington  area 
next  Monday  when  Washington  Airways- 
created  by  Butler  Aviation  and  Pan-Mary- 
land—begins  regular  flying  schedules  Unking 
Dulles,  National  and  Friendship  airports  with 
64  operations  a  day. 

The  fare  between  any  two  alrporte  will 
be  $8.50  on  the  12-pas8enger  Dornler  Sky- 
servants,  a  Oerman-bullt  STOL  under  fran- 
chise to  Butler  in  this  country. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet, 
Sept.  19,  19681 
It'll  Taki  Off  Shortlt 
(By  Paul  Valentine) 
Eastern     Airlines     yesterday     unveiled     a 
tubby,  short-takeoff,  steep-cllmblng  turbo- 
prop craft  that  may  be  the  prototype  of  a 
replacement  for  Eastern  Jete  on  the  crowded 
Washington-New  York-Boston  shuttle  serv- 

The  hlgh-wlng  plane,  built  by  McDonnell 
Douglas  Corp..  will  help  relieve  chronic  air 
congestion.  Eastern  officials  said,  because  It 
can  land  and  take  off  on  currently  unused 
airport  pavement  and  fly  In  different  pat- 
terns from  conventional  traffic. 

Newsmen  went  on  a  half-hour  demonstra- 
tion flight  in  the  short-takeoflT-and-landlng 
(STOL)  craft  yesterday,  circling  over  Wash- 
ington. Navigation  equipment  Included  a 
moving  map  that  showed  the  shifting  posi- 
tion of  the  plane  over  the  metropoUt.in  area. 
The  STOL  needs  less  than  800  feet  of  run- 
way for  takeoff  and  landing — In  contrast  to 
jetliners,  which  often  need  more  than  a  mile. 
It  climbed  steeply,  banked  abruptly  and 
reached  a  low  cruising  altitude  within  sec- 
onds The  STOL  demonstrator,  a  converted 
military  craft  fitted  with  12  observer  seats 
but  capable  of  seating  64  persons,  cruises  at 
250  miles  an  hour. 

When  fully  developed.  It  will  carry  100 
passengers  and  fly  at  400  miles  an  hour.  East- 
ern officials  said.  The  plane  promises  to  be 
an  economic  boon,  they  said,  by  providing 
quicker,  more  efficient  service. 

It  win  be  able  to  fly  more  direct  routes, 
which  are  closed  to  conventional  aircraft 
because  of  noise-abatement  rules,  they  said, 
and  it  will  have  all-weather  capability. 

A  spokesman  said  It  Is  "conceivable"  that 
the  STOL  craft  will  be  operating  commercial- 
ly "by  the  early  1970s." 

Eastern  wUl  put  the  aircraft  through  a 
seven-week  demonstrat'on  progr.im  this  fall, 
simulating  the  Washington-New  York-Bos- 
ton shuttle  service  and  measuring  the  STOL 
performance  apalnst  that  of  Eastern's  DC-9 
Jete  now  operating  on  the  shuttle. 
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AWARD  TO  SOT. 
XER,  ROCKPORD. 


President,  I  was  hon- 
ored today  togeth(  r  with  Representative 
John  Anderson,  t)  attend  the  ceremo- 
nies on  the  lawn  of  the  White  House  when 
the  President  of  t  He  United  States  pre- 
sented the  Medal  »f  Honor  to  Sgt.  Leon- 
ard B.  Keller,  U.  J.  Army,  of  Rockford. 
HI.  The  ceremo  ly  itself  was  deeply 
moving  and  imi  resslve  and  was  at- 
tended by  the  Sec  -etary  of  Defense,  Hon. 
Clark  ClilTord;  th  i  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  O  neral  Wheeler:  and  by 
Westmo  eland   as   well   as  by 


General 
many  others 
What  a  proud 


Keller's  family,  ai  the  honor  guard  pre- 


sented the  colors 
citation  was  read 
ing  the  citation 
ml^ht  become  a 


4nd  the  Medal  of  Honor 

I  take  pride  In  read- 

^t  this  time,  so  that  it 

part  of  the  Congres- 


sional'Rxcord  fo:  today.  On  behalf  of 


SenatoV"  Everett 


try,   9th   Inlantry 
Zone.     Republic 


suddenly    came 
weapons  and  small 
of  enemy  bunkers 


bunker     from 
fire    was    received 


of  a  dike,  he  and 


moment  for  Sergeant 


McKlNLEY     DiRKSEN, 


Representative  Jo  hn  Anderson,  and  my- 
self, I  offer  the  t  ratitude  of  the  entire 
Congress  to  Sgt.  :  jeonard  Keller  for  the 
contribution  he  h  is  made  to  his  country 
and  to  the  way  h  i  which  he  has  distin- 
guished the  U.S.  A  my  and  brought  credit 
to  his  State  of  nipois  and  the  Rockford 
community. 
The  citation  re^ds: 

The    President 
America,    authorlzeb 
March  3.  1863.  has 


the   United    States   of 

by    Act    of    Congress, 

awarded  In  the  name  of 


The  Congress  the  M  idal  of  Honor  to  Sergeant 
Leonard  B.  Keller,  United  States  Army,  for 
conspicuous  gallani  ry  and  Intrepidity  in  ac- 
tion at  the  risk  of  ^  life  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty: 

Sergeant  Leonard  B.  Keller  distinguished 
himself  on  2  May  1 M7  as  a  machine  guxmer 
with  Company  A.  i  i  Battalion,  eoth  Infan- 
31vlslon  in  the  Ap  Bac 
>f  Vietnam.  Sweeping 
through  an  area  v  here  an  enemy  ambush 
had  occurred  earllf  r.  Sergeant  Keller's  unit 
u:  kder  Intense  automatic 
iirms  fire  from  a  number 
ind  numerous  snipers  in 
nearby  trees.  Serge:  nt  Keller  quickly  moved 
to  a  position  wb  re  he  could  fire  at  a 
wlilch  automatic  weapons 
killing    one    Viet    Cong 


who  attempted  to  i  scape.  Leaping  to  the  top 


a  comrade  charged  the 


enemy  bunkers,  da  igerously  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  enem  Are.  Armed  with  a  light 
machine  gun.  Sergiant  Keller  and  his  com- 
rade began  a  systenmtlc  assault  on  the  enemy 
bunkers.  While  Sei  ;eant  Keller  neutralized 
the  Ore  from  the  fl  "st  bunker  with  his  ma- 
chine gun,  the  othe  ■  soldier  threw  In  a  hand 
grenade  killing  Its  occupant.  Then  he  and 
the  other  soldier  c  larged  a  second  bunker, 
killing  Its  occupart.  A  third  bunker  con- 
tained an  automi  tic  rifleman  who  had 
pinned  down  much  of  the  friendly  platoon. 
Again,  with  utter  <  Isregard  for  the  fire  di- 
rected at  them,  the  two  men  charged,  killing 
the  enemy  within.  >ntlnulng  their  attack. 
Sergeant  Keller  an(  i  his  comrade  assaulted 
four  more  bunkers,  dlltng  the  enemy  within. 
During  their  furlou  assault.  Sergeant  Keller 
and  his  comrade  h  kd  been  almost  continu- 
ously exposed  to  li  tense  sniper  fire  as  the 
enemy  desperately  sought  to  stop  their  at- 
tack. The  ferocity  o  their  assault  had  carried 
the  soldiers  beyond  the  line  of  bunkers  into 
the  treellne,  forcln  ;  the  snipers  to  flee.  The 
two  men  gave  Inur  edlate  chase,  driving  the 
enemy  away  from  the  friendly  unit.  When 


his  ammunition  was  exhausted.  Sergeant 
Keller  retvirned  to  the  platoon  to  assist  in 
the  evacuation  of  the  wounded.  The  two- 
man  assault  had  driven  an  enemy  platoon 
from  a  well  prepared  position,  accounted  for 
numerous  enemy  dead,  and  prevented  fur- 
ther friendly  casualties.  Sergeant  Keller's 
selfless  heroism.  Indomitable  fighting  spirit, 
and  extraordinary  gallantry  saved  the  lives 
of  many  of  his  comrades  and  Inflicted  serious 
damage  on  the  enemy.  His  acts  were  In  keep- 
ing with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  mili- 
tary service  and  reflect  great  credit  upon 
hlmsalf  and  the  Unted  States  Army. 


EQUAL  PENSION   RIGHTS  FOR 
WOMEN 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
attention  to  an  amendment  which  I  have 
offered  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  tMr.  Hart]  to  HJl. 
2767.  which  I  understand  will  likely  be 
the  pending  business  tomorrow. 

My  amendment  would  delete  section  2 
of  the  bill  and  renumber  this  and  suc- 
ceeding sections  accordingly.  Section  2  is 
an  amendment  which  was  presented  in 
the  Committee  on  Finance  where  there 
was  an  Inadequate  explanation  and  about 
which  there  is  now  available  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  implications.  It  is  this 
better  understanding  which  I  wish  to 
share  with  Senators  and  alert  them  to  the 
intended  amendment  and  its  meaning. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment,  added 
by  the  Finance  Committee  and  discussed 
in  the  committee  report  on  pages  6  and  7. 
provides  for  exceptions  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  other  portions  of 
law  dealing  with  the  provision  of  private 
pensions  for  women. 

At  the  present  time,  under  the  law  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission has  Issued  regulations  In  this 
matter  only  last  Friday.  The  mandate  of 
the  amendment  provided  in  section  2 
would  nullify  those  regulations.  Its  dele- 
tion, restoring  it  to  its  House-passed 
status  with  regard  to  this  matter,  will 
continue  the  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  accomplish  nondiscrimination  by 
sex  in  relation  to  retirement  plans. 

I  have  checked  with  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission,  and  find 
that  they  favor  retaining  the  present 
status  as  my  deletion  amendment  would 
do.  I  have  talked  with  Esther  Peterson, 
who  has  been  here  today  explaining  the 
necessity,  for  the  sake  of  holding  to  non- 
discrimination by  sex.  of  killing  section  2. 
In  short,  I  am  still  in  favor  of  treating 
men  and  women  alike  under  the  law,  as 
I  sun  sure  is  true  of  many  Senators. 
Therefore,  even  though  section  2  is  pre- 
sented as  a  beneficial  change,  I  am  sup- 
porting here  a  truer  action  In  the  inter- 
est of  equality  for  women  workers. 

Mr.  President,  If  we  do  not  consider 
H  Jl.  2767  yet  today,  my  amendment  will 
be  available  tomorrow  when  I  shall  dis- 
cuss it  more  fully.  In  the  meantime,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  analysis  pre- 
pared by  Mrs.  Peterson,  who  is  so  well 
known  both  by  her  official  position  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  and  by  her 
long-standing  concern  for  the  rights  of 
women,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoto, 
as  follows: 


Pacts  Rkspbctino  th«  Earner  or  the  Rn>n 
IN  SBcnoN  2  or  HJt.  2767.  PEKMrrrmc  a 
DirrEKENCE  D(  Retikement  Ages  roa  Men 
AND    Women,    Both    Optionai.    and    Com- 

PTTLSOKT,   UNDKR   EXISTINO   PCOERAL   LAW 

1.  This  rider: 

(a)  Would  overturn  the  principle  of  equal- 
ity between  the  sexes  In  employment  em- 
bodied In  Title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  19M; 

(b)  Could  adversely  affect  the  principle  of 
equality  in  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Executive  Order  No.  11375,  October  13. 
1967; 

(c)  Is  contrary  to  the  principle  of  the  same 
retirement  ages  for  men  and  women  In  effect 
under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 

2.  To  ease  the  adjustment  In  retirement 
plans  relating  to  optionai  lower  retirement 
ages  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  women 
nearing  retirement  age.  the  EEOC  could: 

(a)  Authorize  a  definite  period  of  transi- 
tion such  as  one  year  within  which  plans 
containing  options  for  women's  earlier  re- 
tirement could  be  adjusted; 

(b)  Specifically  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  retirement  options  for  women  In  exist- 
ing plans,  within  certain  periods  of  retire- 
ment age,  such  as  ten  years. 

■  3.  The  far-flung  effects  of  the  rider  in 
amending  Title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
have  not  been  considered  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  which  framed  that  Act. 

4.  The  probable  effects  of  the  rider  In  per- 
mitting the  setting  of  "reasonable  retirement 
ages"  on  the  basis  of  employment  practieeB. 
as  well  as  retirement  plans,  notwithstanding 
the  Age  Discrimination  In  Employment  Act  of 
1967  have  not  been  considered  by  the  Con- 
gressional Labor  Committees  which  framed 
that  Act. 

6.  An  earlier  optionai  retirement  age  for  a 
woman  is  not  necessarily  a  boon  or  really 
optional.  This  arrangement  may  In  fact  be 
the  means  for  mounting  subtle  pressure  for 
what  amounts  to  compulsory  retirement  or 
may  be  used  as  a  Justification  not  to  promote 
or  advance  In  salary. 

6.  Women  are  serious  In  wanting  equality, 
not  pseudo-favoritism.  In  the  conditions  of 
employment  as  reflected  In  retirement  plans 
as  well  as  In  wage  rates. 

7.  Mrs.  amnth's  statement  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  states  that  95%  of  all  em- 
ployee retirement  plans  do  not  discriminate 
on  the  basis  of  sex. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


MESSAGE  FEIOM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  5910)  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  certain  lands  in  trust  for 
the  Pawnee  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  15263)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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ENROLLED  BILU3  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bills  and  they  were  signed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore: 

H.R.  17609.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  city 
of  Kenal.  Alaska.  Interests  of  the  United 
States  In  certain  land;  and 

HJl.  18786.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 


DUTIABLE   STATUS   OF   ALUMINUM 

HYDROXIDE     AND     OXIDE,     CAL- 

CINED    BAUXITE,    AND    BAUXITE 

ORE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  7735) 
relating  to  the  dutiable  status  of  alumi- 
num hydroxide  and  oxide,  calcined  baux- 
ite, and  bauxite  ore. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  an  amendment, 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  (a>  Items  907.15  (relating  to  alumi- 
num oxide  (alumina)  when  imported  for 
use  in  producing  aluminum),  909.30  (relat- 
ing to  bauxite,  calcined),  and  911.06  (relat- 
ing to  bauxite  ore)  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1201)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "7/16/68"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "7/16/70". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  t»  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
sumption after  JiUy  15.  1968. 
Sec.  2.  (a)  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer — 

(1)  whose  business  properties  In  Europe, 
when  released  from  enemy  confiscation  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  were  again  Imme- 
diately lost  by  the  taxpayer  without  com- 
pensaUon  and  placed  under  Conununlst  con- 
trol by  reason  of  treaties  and  agreements 
made  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

(2)  to  whom  a  non-lnterest-bearlng  award 
was  made  pursuant  to  section  202(a)  of  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and 

(3)  who  was  certified  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  under  section  213(a)  (1) 
of  such  Act  as  a  small  business  concern. 


there  shall  be  allowed,  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  an  amoxmt  determined 
m  the  manner  provided  by  subsection  (c). 
Such  credit  shall  be  allowed  ratably  over  a 
period  of  ten  taxable  years  beginning  with 
the  taxpayer's  first  taxable  year  ending  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  except  that  if  the  taxpayer  dies  during 
such  ten -year  period,  the  amovmt  of  his  un- 
used credit  (as  defined  In  subsection  (d)  (2) ) 
shall  be  allowed  for  the  taxable  year  In  which 
he  dies.  The  credit  provided  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  a  credit  allowed  by 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  and  shall  not 
exceed,  for  any  taxable  year,  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  chapter  1  at  such  Code,  reduced 
by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under 
sections  33.  36,  37,  and  38  of  such  Code, 
(b)   For  purposes  of  the  tax  imposed  by 


chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  the  taxable  Income  of  a  taxpayer  to 
whom  a  credit  U  allowed  under  subsection 
(a)  for  a  taxable  year  (determined  before  the 
application  of  thU  subsection)  shall  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to  the  credit 
allowed  for  such  year.  The  amount  of  any 
credit  or  deduction  allowable  under  such 
chapter  shall  not  be  Increased  or  decreased 
by  reason  of  the  application  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(c)(1)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a) .  the 
amount  of  the  credit  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  (A)  six  percent  of  the  taxpayer's 
award  under  section  202(a)  of  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (less  any 
reduction  of  the  taxpayer's  tax  under  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  or 
corresponding  provisions  of  prior  Income  tax 
laws  resulting  from  the  prior  deduction  of 
the  loss  for  which  the  award  was  rendered, 
unless  such  reduction  was  made  on  the  face 
of  the  award),  multiplied  by  (B)  the  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  period  from  September  2, 
1945.  the  date  hostilities  ended  In  World 
War  II.  to  the  date  on  which  such  award  was 
rendered  In  favor  of  the  taxpayer. 

(2)  The  amount  of  the  credit  determined 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  any  pay- 
ment the  taxpayer  receives  under  subsection 
(d).  and  such  reduction  in  the  credit  shall 
be  ratably  spread  over  the  taxable  years  of 
the  taxpayer  remaining  in  the  ten-year  period 
specified  In  subsection  (a)  beginning  with 
the  taxable  year  In  which  the  payment  Is 
made  to  the  taxpayer. 

(d)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  each  person 
described  In  subsection  (a),  out  of  any 
moneys  In  the  War  Claims  Fund  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  credit  to  which  such  person  is 
entitled  under  subsection  (.*)  •  I'  *■*»*  moneys 
m  the  War  Claims  Fund  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  are  Insufficient  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  to  pay  the  full  amounts 
to  which  all  persons  are  entitled  under  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary  shall  pay 
(In  lieu  of  such  amounts)  to  each  such  per- 
son an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  amount  In  the  Fund  on  such  date  as 
the  amount  of  such  person's  credit  bears  to 
the  total  amount  of  credits  of  all  such  per- 
sons. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay  to  each  person 
described  In  subsection  (a),  out  of  any 
moneys  In  the  War  Claims  Fund  which  are 
covered  into  the  Fund  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  an  amoimt  equal  to 
the  unused  credit  to  which  such  person  Is 
entitled  under  subsection  (a).  If  the  moneys 
so  covered  into  the  Fund  at  any  time  are  In- 
sufficient to  enable  the  Secretary  to  pay  the 
full  amounts  to  which  all  persons  are  en- 
titled under  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  pay  (In  lieu  of  such  amounts) 
to  each  such  person  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  so  covered  Into 
the  Fund  as  the  amount  of  such  person's  un- 
used credit  bears  to  the  total  amount  of  un- 
used credits  of  all  such  persons.  For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  unused  credit  of  any 
person,  as  of  any  time,  is  the  amount  of  the 
credit  to  which  such  person  Is  entitled  under 


subsection  (a)  reduced  by  the  stmi  of  (A) 
the  credits  allowable  to  such  person  for  prior 
taxable  years  (determined  without  regard  to 
the  limitation  contained  In  the  last  sentence 
of  subsection  (a))  and  (B)  the  payments 
made  to  such  person  under  this  subsection. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  payments  from  the  War  Claims  Fund 
under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shaU  have 
priority  over  all  other  payments  from  the 

(4)  Payments  made  under  paragraphs  (i) 
and  (2)  shall  be  subject  to  the  tax  Imposed 
by  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

(e)  At  such  time  as  no  taxpayer  described 
In  subsection  (a)  has  an  unused  credit  to 
which  he  Is  entitled  under  such  subsection, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  transfer 
moneys  from  the  War  Claims  Fund  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  out  of  any 
moneys  In  such  Fund  at  such  time  or  there- 
after covered  into  the  Fund,  until  he  has 
transferred  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
credits  allowed  to  taxpayers  under  subsec- 
tion (a). 

(f)  Terms  used  In  subsections  (a),  (b). 
and  (c)  Shan  have  the  meanings  assigned  to 
them  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
he  determines  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  tills  section. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  5134(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  claims  for 
drawback  of  distilled  spirits  taxes  on  account 
of  certain  nonbeverage  uses)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  In  the  last  sentence  thereof  "3 
months"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "6 
months". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  claims  filed 
on  or  after  Janxxary  10.  1967. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Items  911.10  (relating  to  copper 
waste  and  scrap).  911.11  (relating  to  articles 
of  copper).  911.13  (relating  to  copper  bearing 
ores  and  materials).  911.14  (relating  to 
cement  copper  and  copper  precipitates), 
911.15  (relating  to  black  copper,  blister  cop- 
per, and  anode  copper),  and  911.16  (relating 
to  other  un wrought  copper)  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19  UJS.C. 
1202)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"6/30/68"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"6/30/70". 

(b)  The  following  provisions  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "24  cents"  each 
place  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "36  cents": 

(1)  headnote  5  of  schedule  6,  part  2,  sub- 
part C; 

(2)  Item  602.28; 

(3)  Item  603.49:  and 

(4)  Item  603.54. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered. 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  constmap- 
tlon  after  June  30. 1968. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Schedule  8,  part  4,  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (relating  to 
importations  of  religious,  educational,  scien- 
tific, and  other  Institutions)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  Item  854.10  the  following  new 
Item: 


854.20  I        CeUulosIc  plastics  materials  Imported  for  use  In  artificial  kid-  I  Free 
1        '       1  ney  machines  or  apparatus.  ' 


I  Free 


(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
section  1  of  this  bUl,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  extends  for  2 
years  until  July  15,  1970,  the  period  dur- 


ing which  the  duty  on  alumina,  calcined 
bauxite,  and  bauxite  ore  is  suspended. 
The  House  bill  would  have  provided 
permanent  duty-free  entry  for  these 
products,  but  a  committee  amendment 
continues  the  past  practice  of  suspend- 
ing the  duty  on  a  temporary  basis  for  a 
2 -year  period.  This  will  enable  the  com- 
mittee to  review  the  developing  tech- 
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which  a  taxpayer  is  entitled  Is  $100,000, 
he  will  take  a  $10,000  credit  for  each  of 
10  years  and  at  the  same  time  he  wHl 
have  to  include  $10,000  in  Income  for 
each  of  the  10  years.  The  Inclusion  in  in- 
come of  an  amount  equal  to  the  credit 
makes  the  benefit  derived  from  the  credit 
depend  on  the  rate  at  which  the  tax- 
payer pays  tax.  The  higher  the  tax 
bracket,  the  less  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  the  credit. 

There  is  no  carryover  of  this  credit  so 
that  10  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, the  credit  will  expire,  regardless  of 
whether  the  taxpayers  are  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  And  in  no  event  can  the 
combination  of  the  credits  and  any  pay- 
ments made  from  the  war  claims  fund 
under  the  amendment  exceed  the  total 
credit  allowable  to  these  taxpayers. 

If  enough  money  is  covered  into  the 
war  claims  fimd  to  make  full  payment  of 
this  so-called  unpaid  interest  to  each  of 
the  taxpayers  eligible  to  receive  payment 
under  this  amendment,  any  money  still 
remaining  in  the  war  claims  fund  must 
be  paid  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  up  to  the  amount  of  the  credits 
allowed  to  the  taxpayers.  In  this  way,  it 
is  conceivable  that  the  Treasury  will  re- 
gain all  of  the  revenue  lost  through  the 
use  of  the  credit  and  the  Treasury  might 
actually  gain  revenue  because  any  pay- 
ments from  the  war  claims  fund  to  these 
taxpayers  will  be  taxable.  The  war  claims 
fund  moneys  are  not  appropriated.  They 
are  derived  from  the  liquidated  proceeds 
of  sdlen  property  vested  in  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  or  trans- 
ferred to  him  under  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  summarize  why 
this  amendment  is  needed. 

It  is  needed  to  fully  compensate  13 
small  business  claimants  for  property  lost 
during  World  War  n  which  was  ceded 
after  the  war  to  Communist  control  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam 
conferences. 

It  is  needed  to  carry  out  the  objective 
of  Public  Law  87-846 — 1962 — which  pro- 
vided for  total  compensation  of  these 
losses  and  gave  the  small  business  con- 
cerns involved  a  priority  for  payment  of 
their  claims  out  of  the  war  claims  fund. 

It  is  needed  to  restore  these  small 
business  elements  to  the  position  in 
which  they  would  have  been  if  their 
property  had  been  returned  to  them  after 
the  war  as  was  true  with  respect  to  most 
other  claimants. 

It  is  needed  to  restore  these  small  busi- 
ness claimants  to  the  position  in  which 
they  would  have  been  if  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  had  fully 
compensated  them  for  their  losses  as 
Congress  intended  by  the  1962  statute. 

And,  it  is  needed  to  substantially  re- 
flect the  intent  of  the  Senate  as  ex- 
pressed in  a  1966  amendment  to  H.R. 
13935 — 89th  Congress— that  these  small 
business  concerns  be  paid  Interest  as  a 
measure  of  the  just  compensation  they 
were  denied  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
tlement Commission. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
summarize  what  the  amendment  does. 

It  provides  a  limited  tax  credit — spread 
over  a  10-year  period — for  these  13  small 
business  claimants  equal  to  the  amount 
of  compensation  not  paid  to  them  when 


the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion made  their  award  under  the  1962 
statute.  The  amount  of  the  credit  is  cal- 
culated at  6  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
award  from  the  end  of  the  war — Septem- 
ber 2,  1945,  until  the  date  the  award  wa.s 
paid— 1965,  1966,  or  1967. 

It  reduces  the  tax  benefit  by  requiring 
that  an  amount  equal  to  the  annual 
credit  must  be  Included  in  gross  income 
for  the  year  the  credit  is  allowed. 

It  provides  for  reduction  of  the  credit 
for  any  amounts  subsequently  paid  to 
these  small  business  claimants  from  the 
war  claims  fund. 

It  reimburses  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment by  allowing  it  to  recover  the 
amount  of  the  tax  credit  actually  used 
from  funds  subsequently  covered  into  the 
war  claims  fund  upon  the  liquidation  of 
alien  property. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  show  the 
tax  policy  precedents  for  this  amend- 
ment. The  Internal  Revenue  Code  pro- 
vldes  numerous  relief  features  to  soften 
the  harsh  impact  that  income  or  prop- 
erty losses  have  on  taxpayers.  When  con- 
fronted with  particular  situations  in 
which  the  general  loss  provisions  fail  to 
provide  adequate  relief.  Congress  has 
patterned  the  law  to  suit  the  circum- 
stances of  the  situation.  The  following 
paragraphs  describe  certain  of  these  pro- 
visions specially  designed  because  of  the 
inadequacies  of  the  general  rules: 

First.  Cuban  expropriation  losses :  Tax- 
payers are  allowed  a  deduction  over  a 
10-year  period  for  business  or  nonbusi- 
ness losses  arising  out  of  the  taking  of 
their  property  by  the  Castro  revolution- 
ists. I  sponsored  this  amendment. 

Second.  Disaster  losses:  Taxpayers  who 
suffer  a  loss  from  a  major  disaster  after 
his  tax  year  closes  but  before  his  tax 
return  is  filed  may  offset  the  loss  against 
income  from  the  preceding  year  and  thu.s 
realize  the  tax  benefit  a  year  early.  Thi.s 
provision  was  sponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Republican  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams!. 

Third.  Regulated  transportation  cor- 
poration :  Special  extensions  of  the  regu- 
lar carryover  period  have  been  provided 
for  certain  transportation  companies  who 
are  unable  to  utilize  their  losses  in  the 
general  period. 

Fourth.  Auto  manufacturers:  The  reg- 
ular 3-year  carryl>ack  and  5-year  carrj-- 
forward  provisions  were  reversed  so  that 
the  benefit  of  certain  losses  could  be  im- 
mediately realized.  Senators  Nelson  and 
Proxmip.e  sponsored  this  provision. 

Fifth.  Imports:  Corporations,  injured 
by  import  competition,  may  carry  their 
losses  back  5  years  rather  than  3.  so  that 
the  tax  benefit  can  be  immediately  real- 
ized. This  provision  was  the  subject  of 
a  Presidential  recommendation  by  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  referred  to  five 
specially  designed  provisions. 

It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware, 
who  while  providing  help  for  the  citizens 
of  Delaware  who  were  injiu-ed  by  hurri- 
canes, put  something  into  the  law  which 
helped  the  people  of  Louisiana.  When 
Hurricane  Betsy  hit,  anybody  who 
owed  a  tax  liability  to  the  Government 
was  helped  immensely.  We  appreciate 


that.  I  do  not  think  he  had  Louisiana  in 
mind  when  he  offered  the  amendment, 
but  rather  the  people  of  Delaware.  How- 
ever, we  appreciate  his  considerttlon. 

TIME    FOR    rn-INO    DRAWBACK    CLAIMS    FOR    THE 
DISTILLED    SPIRITS    TAX 

The  next  committee  amendment  ex- 
tends from  3  to  6  months  the 
period  in  which  a  refund  claim  may  be 
filed  for  the  tax  paid  on  distilled  spirits 
when  those  spirits  are  unfit  for  beverage 
purposes. 

When  distlUed  spirits  are  used  in  the 
production  of  certain  nonbeverage  prod- 
ucts such  as  medicine,  food  flavoring,  and 
extracts,  the  excise  tax  previously  paid 
on  such  distilled  spirits  can  be  recovered 
by  the  taxpayer.  The  claim  for  this  draw- 
back of  taxes,  however,  must  be  filed  not 
later  than  3  months  after  the  calendar 
quarter  during  which  the  spirits  were 
used.  If  the  claim  tor  the  drawback  Is 
not  made  within  the  3-month  period,  the 
Treasury  Department  has  no  choice  un- 
der the  law  but  to  keep  the  taxes.  This 
3-month  period  is  shorter  than  the  pe- 
riod In  which  claims  for  other  tax  re- 
funds can  be  filed.  The  minimum  period 
for  fUing  a  claim  for  a  refund  other  than 
in  this  one  instance  is  6  months.  In  some 
cases  claims  for  refunds  of  taxes  may  be 
filed  within  3  years  after  the  taxes  are 

paid. 

Therefore,  the  committee  decided  to 
lengthen  from  3  to  6  months  the  period 
for  filing  a  claim  for  a  drawback  of  the 
distilled  spirits  tax. 

COPPER 

The  third  amendment  continues  the 
temporary  duty  suspension  on  copper  for 
another  2  years,  and  increases  the  peril 
price  in  the  Tariff  Schedules  from  24 
cents  per  poimd  to  36  cents  per  pound. 
As  provided  by  the  committee,  if  the  do- 
mestic price  of  copper  falls  below  36 
cents,  a  duty  on  most  forms  of  raw 
copper  and  copper  ores  of  1.8  cents  per 
pound  will  be  applied.  However,  If  the 

domestic  price  remains  above  36  cents, 
copper  imported  from  non-Communist 
sources  can  come  in  duty  free. 

Copper  continues  to  be  in  short  supply. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  after  effects  of 
the  8  Va -month  strike  and  to  increased 
defense  and  Industrial  demands.  How- 
ever, the  shortage  Is  not  confined  to  this 
country.  The  world  price  of  copper  has 
remained  above  the  U.S.  price  since  Feb- 
ruary 1964.  At  one  point,  in  April  of  1966, 
the  world  price,  as  measured  on  the  Lon- 
don Metal  Exchange,  was  nearly  $1  per 
pound,  or  over  60  cents  a  pound  higher 
than  the  \JS.  price.  More  recently  it  has 
fluctuated  lietween  47  and  55  cents  per 
poimd- 5  to  13  cents  higher  than  the 
present  U.S.  price  of  42  cents  per  pound. 
At  the  time  the  Congress  last  sus- 
pended the  copper  duties  In  February  of 
1966,  the  domestic  price  was  36  cents  a 
povmd.  The  shortage  of  copper  brought 
about  by  the  strike  and  the  growing  civil- 
ian and  defense  requirements  has  caused 
the  price  to  increase  to  42  cents  per 
povmd.  The  administration  believes  that 
without  the  continued  duty  suspension, 
the  price  would  increase  further,  at  least 
by  the  amount  of  the  duties.  An  executive 
communication  of  April  11  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  the  Senate  stated: 


Although  the  permanent  duty  on  copper 
Is  low  (it  is  now  1.5  cents  per  pound  and 
win  ultimately  be  reduced  to  0.8  cent  per 
pound  on  January  1.  1972.  because  of  staged 
reductions  agreed  on  In  the  Kennedy  round ) . 
the  continued  suspension  of  duty  will  pro- 
vide savings  to  domestic  copper  mills.  We 
know  of  no  adverse  effect  from  the  present 
suspension  on  the  overall  interests  of  do- 
mestic cow)er  producers,  and  none  is  anUcl- 
pated  if  the  suspension  period  is  extended 
to  June  30,  1970. 


In  order  to  protect  the  domestic  miners 
from  the  price-depressing  effects  of  large 
imports,  the  committee  agreed  to  in- 
crease the  "peril  price"  In  the  Tariff 
Schedules  from  24  to  36  cents  per  pound. 
Not  since  October  2.  1950,  has  the  price 
of  copper  been  as  low  as  24  cents.  The 
new  -peril  point"  price  of  36  cents,  how- 
ever reflects  copper  prices  which  applied 
as  late  as  December  1966.  and  if  the  sup- 
ply situation  should  ease — and  hopefully 
it  will — the  price  could  well  drop  below 
36  cents.  If  it  does,  a  duty  ranging  from 
1  8  cents  per  pound  in  1968  to  1  cent  a 
pound  in  1972  will  be  applied.  This  duty 
will  help  protect  domestic  miners  from 
growing  Imports. 

FILTEBS  FOB  AKTIFICIAL  KIDNEY  MACHINES 


The  last  committee  amendment  pro- 
vides for  duty-free  treatment  for  certahi 
celluloslc  materials  imported  for  use  In 
artificial  kidney  machines.  This  material 
Is  used  as  filters  to  remove  the  poisonous 
matters  from  the  human  body  that  are 
normally  removed  by  healthy  kidneys. 
For  the  duty-free  treatment  to  apply,  the 
filters  must  be  imported  by  a  nonprofit 
organization — such  as  a  hospital — estab- 
lished for  educational,  scientific,  or 
therapeutic  purposes. 

At  the  present  time  the  only  producer 
of  such  filters  is  In  West  Germany,  and 
therefore  no  U.S.  industry  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  a  removal  of  the  pres- 
ent 20-percent  ad  valorem  duties. 

There  Is  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment from  executive  branch  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  to  be  sure  that  there 
will  be  a  maximum  number  of  Senators 
to  hear  the  speeches  for  and  against 
the  bUl,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  wiU  call  the 

roll.  ,,  ..         ,1 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, since  we  are  deaUng  with  com- 
mittee amendments,  do  I  understand 
correctly  that  the  chairman  does  not 
want  to  agree  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments en  bloc  and  make  it  a  clean  bill? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  It  would  be  just  as  well  to  vote 
on  the  committee  amendments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
agreeable  with  me.  That  would  mean 
that  section  1  would  be  the  first  commit- 
tee amendment  to  be  considered:  is  that 
not  correct?  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  inform  the  Senator  that  the 
pending  business,  H.R.  7735,  is  in  the  na- 
ture   of    a   substitute,    and    that   floor 


amendments  would  be  in  order  at  this 

time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They 
would  l>e  in  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  __       ,    , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  t>e  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, do  I  understand  correctly  that 
amendments  to  sections  3,  2,  and  1  of 
the  bill  win  be  In  order  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 

correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mttcalf] 
wish  to  proceed  with  his  amendment  to 
section  3  first? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  will  defer  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  as  to  how 
he  wants  the  amendments  brought  up. 
I  have  an  amendment,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  to  strike  out  the  provision  for 
the  copper  suspension. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  section  2 
but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  defer  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  If  the  Senator  wishes 
to  bring  up  section  2  first,  that  is  per- 
fectly all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  bin  clerk  read  as  follows: 


Beginning  on  page  3,  strike  all   the  lan- 
guage on  line  6  through  line  16  on  page  7,  ^ 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer — 
"(1)  whose  business  properties  in  Europe, 
when  released  from  enemy  confiscation  at 
the  end  of  World  Vf&r  II.  were  again  im- 
mediately lost  by  the  taxpayer  without  com- 
pensation and  placed  under  Communist  con- 
trol by  reason  of  treaties  and  agreements 
made  between  the  tJnlted  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

"(2)  to  whom  a  non-lnterest-bearlng  award 
was  made  pursuant  to  section  202 (a>  of  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and 

"(31  who  was  certified  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  under  section  213(a)  (1) 
cf  such  Act  as  a  small  business  concern, 
there  shall  be  allowed,  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  an  amount  determined 
in  the  manner  provided  by  subsection   (c). 
Such  credit  shall  be  allowed  ratably  over  a 
period  of  ten  taxable  years  beginning  with 
the  taxpayer's  first  taxable  year  ending  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  except  that  if  the  taxpayer  dies  during 
such   ten -year   period,    the    amount    of   his 
unused  credit  (as  defined  in  subsection  (d) 
(2) )  shall  be  allowed  for  the  taxable  year  In 
which  he  dies.  The  credit  provided  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  treated  as  a  credit  al- 
lowed by  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter__ 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  and 
shall  not  exceed,  for  any  taxable  year,  the 
tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  of  such  Code,  re- 
duced by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable 
under  sections  33,  35,  37,  and  38  of  such 
code. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1946.  the  taxable  income  of  a  taxpayer  to 
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whom  »  credit  Is  allowed  under  subsection 
(«)  for  ft  tMwble  y  mx  (determined  before  mc 
application  of  thl)  subsection)  shall  be  In- 
creased by  an  an  ount  equal  to  the  credit 
aUowed  for  such  rear.  The  amount  of  any 
credit  or  deductli  n  allowable  under  such 
chapter  shall  not  be  Increased  or  decreased 
by  reason  of  the  application  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(c)(1)  For  pu -poses  of  subsection  (a), 
the  amount  of  the  credit  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  (A)  six  [>ercent  of  the  taxpayer's 
award  undrr  sectlo  1 202(a)  of  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  as  am  ended  (less  any  reduction 
of  the  taxpayer's  t  w  under  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Beyenue  Code  of  1964  or  corre- 
sponding provlsloi  s  of  prior  Income  tax  laws 
rwultinK  from  ttt  prior  deduction  of  the 
loss  for  which  th«  award  was  rendered,  un- 
less such  reductU  n  was  made  on  the  {ace 
of  the  award),  mi  ItlpUed  by  (B)  the  num- 
ber of  years  In  tl  e  period  from  September 
2,  194fi.  the  date  ]  lostllltles  ended  in  World 
War  n,  to  the  dite  on  which  such  award 
was  rendered  In  fa  ror  of  the  taxpayer. 

"(2)  The  amoun  ;  of  the  credit  determined 
under  paragraph  (  )  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  reduced  by  an  i  mount  equal  to  any  pay- 
ment ttt"  taxpayer  receives  under  subsection 
(d).  and  such  red  ictlon  In  the  credit  shall 
be  ratably  spread  sver  the  taxable  years  of 
the  taxpayer  remal  »lng  In  the  ten-year  period 
specified  in  subse<  tlon  (a)  beginning  with 
the  taxable  year  '.  a  which  the  payment  la 
made  to  the  taxpay  tr. 

.  "(d)(1)  The  Se<retary  of  the  Treasury  U 
authorized  and  dli  scted  bo  pay  to  each  per- 
son described  In  sibaectlon  (a),  out  of  any 
moneys  In  the  Wai  Claims  Fund  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  credl  to  which  such  person  Is 
entitled  under  sub  ectlon  (a).  K  the  moneys 
In  the  War  CHalms  Fund  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  ^ct  are  Insufficient  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  i  o  pay  the  full  amounts  to 
which  all  persons  a  re  entitled  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  tie  Secretary  shall  pay  (In 
lieu  of  such  amou  its)  to  each  such  person 
an  anxount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  in  the  Pund  on  such  date  as  the 
aniount  of  such  p4  rson's  credit  bears  to  the 
total  amount  of  ci  Bdlta  of  all  such  persons. 

"(2)  The  Secrets  ry  of  the  Treaaury  is  au- 
thorized and  dlreci  ed  to  pay  to  each  person 
described  in  subset  tlon  (a) ,  out  of  any  mon- 
eys In  the  War  Cli  Una  Fund  which  are  cov- 
ered Into  the  Fw  id  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  thla  Act.  an  amount  equal  to 
the  unused  credit  to  which  such  person  is 
entitled  under  sub  ectlon  (a).  If  the  moneys 
so  covered  Into  tt »  Fund  at  any  time  are 
Insufficient  to  ena  ile  the  Secretary  to  pay 
the  full  amounts  »  which  all  persons  are 
entitled  under  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
Secretary  shall  pay  In  lieu  of  such  amounts) 
to  each  such  persoi .  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  tl  e  amount  so  covered  Into 
the  Fund  as  the  i  mount  of  such  person's 
unused  credit  bear  t  to  the  total  amount  of 
unused  credits  of  a  LI  such  persons.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  sect!  m.  the  unused  credit  of 
any  person,  as  of  Luy  time.  Is  the  amount 
of  the  credit  to  whl  :h  such  person  Is  entitled 
under  subsection  (i  0  reduced  by  the  sum  of 
(A)  the  credits  all<  wable  to  such  person  for 
prior  taxable  years  (determined  without  re- 
gard to  the  Ilmltat  on  contained  In  the  last 
sentence  of  subM<tlon  (a))  and  (B)  the 
payments  made  to  such  person  under  this 
subsection. 

"(3)  Notwlthstai  ding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  payments  fi  am  the  War  Claims  Fund 
under  paragraphs  ( I)  and  (2)  shall  have  pri- 
ority over  all  other  payments  from  the  Fund. 

"(4)  Payments  a  Mle  under  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  shall  be  si  ibject  to  th«  tax  Imposed 
by  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
19M. 

"(e)  At  such  tlm  t  as  no  taxpayer  described 
In  subsection  (a)  tias  an  unused  credit  to 
which  he  la  entitle  1  imder  such  BubMction, 
the  Secretary  of  tl  e  Treasury  abaU  transfer 


moneys  from  the  War  Claims  Fund  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  out  of  any 
moneys  In  such  Fund  at  such  time  or  there- 
after covered  Into  the  Fund,  until  he  has 
transferred  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
credits  allowed  to  taxpayers  under  subsec- 
tion (a). 

"(f)  Terms  used  In  subsections  (a),  (b), 
and  (c)  shall  have  the  meanings  assigned  to 
them  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
he  determines  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
Is  to  strike  from  the  bill  section  2,  which 
deals  with  the  so-called  war  claims  for 
13  different  taxpayers. 

In  arguing  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  sug- 
gested that  there  have  been  a  series  of 
precedents.  He  cited  in  particular  as  a 
precedent  an  amendment  which  I  spon- 
sored, dealing  with  hurricanes  or  disas- 
ter losses.  I  most  respectfuly  suggest  to 
the  chairman  that  there  is  no  cormec- 
tion,  no  relationship,  nor  any  comparison 
whatsoever  between  the  two  proposals. 

The  reason  is,  the  amendment  which 
I  sponsored,  and  which  dealt  with  disas- 
ter losses — and  which,  I  might  say,  was 
not  dealing  with  a  particular,  isolated 
case — is  a  part  of  the  permanent  law 
dealing  with  national  disasters  in  any 
area  of  this  ooimtry. 

Recently,  President  Johnson,  included 
as  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  his 
administration  the  provisions  dealing 
with  disaster-stricken  areas.  I  would  not 
for  a  moment  take  any  of  the  glory  away 
from  him.  but  the  law  was  passed  while 
his  predecessor.  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, was  in  oCBce;  nevertheless,  it  was 
supported  unanimously.  But  so  we  can 
establish  the  difference  between  that 
provision  and  the  proposed  committee 
amendment,  let  us  point  out  what  we  did 
then. 

Mr.  President,  what  that  amendment 
did  was  to  provide  that  if  a  national 
disaster— it  referred  only  to  disaster 
losses — which  occurred  during  the  first 
3  Va  months  of  a  calendar  year  in  the  case 
of  individuals,  or  2  Vz  months  in  the  case 
of  corporations,  whereby  the  amoimt  of 
the  loss  would  be  known,  the  taxpayer 
could  then  use  that  loss  in  computing  his 
income  taxes  for  the  preceding  year,  as 
if  the  disaster  had  happened  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  This  treatment  was  available  to 
every  individual  taxpayer  in  America. 

Now.  it  did  not  give  any  taxpayer  one 
single  dime  in  tax  credits:  rather,  it  only 
allowed  a  taxpayer  to  take  a  deduction 
against  Income — not  a  credit  against 
tax — 1  year  in  advance.  It  was  done  that 
way  because  there  were  many  people  who 
had  had  a  prosperous  year  prior  to  the 
disaster  and  who  would  owe  income  taxes 
on  April  15,  but  who  had  had  their  busi- 
nesses or  homes  completely  washed  out 
or  destroyed,  and  were  bankrupt.  Yet 
they  still  would  have  a  tax  obligation  on 
a  profit  which  was  earned  the  year  be- 
fore. 

Without  that  amendment,  they  could 
not  have  deducted  their  losses  until  the 
succeeding  year  and  then  would  have  re- 
ceived a  refund  of  their  taxes,  anyway. 
The  amendment  merely  moved  the 
process  up  by  a  year. 


So  not  a  taxpayer  hi  America  received 
one  dime  he  would  not  have  received 
without  the  amendment.  The  only  thing 
was  that  he  received  the  benefit  a  little 
sooner. 

Now,  what  happens  under  this  bill? 
Under  this  bill  there  is  a  direct  payment 
or  tax  credit — there  is  no  recovery — of 
$1,546,787.65  to  13  different  so-called 
taxpayers.  This  is  a  tax  credit  which  will 
never  be  recovered  again  by  the  U.S. 
Government.  It  is  a  payment,  not  one 
dime  of  which  could  be  gotten  without 
the  enactment  of  the  bill.  The  way  it  Is 
done  under  the  committee  amendment  is 
that,  instead  of  payhig  these  pe<H>le  x 
amount,  they  are  allowed  to  deduct  this 
amoimt  from  their  tax  liability  this  year, 
next  year,  and  so  on  for  10  years.  They 
get  this  amount  as  a  tax  credit  until  they 
have  received  the  whole  amoimt. 

Even  If  these  people  are  entitled  to 

help,  an  amendment  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  is  not  the  manner  in  which 
to  do  it. 

The  first  Item  involves  a  payment  to 
Aris  Gloves,  Inc.,  of  $462,528.53.  The  sec- 
ond, a  tax  credit  of  $42,250.  The  third, 
a  payment  of  $14,450.  The  fourth,  a  pay- 
ment of  $76,770,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 
I  shall  place  them  all  in  the  Ricord. 

No  evidence  was  presented  to  our 
committee  as  to  whether  we  owe  these 
people  this  money  or  not.  But  if  so,  It 
should  be  paid  by  the  War  Claims  Com- 
mission. That  is  what  the  Commission 
was  set  up  for.  If  there  is  not  enough 
money  in  the  War  Claims  Fund,  let  us 
use  the  orderly  processes  of  appropria- 
tion, to  provide  the  funds.  But  we  should 
not  use  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
provide  funds  to  these  13  people. 

The  Finance  Committee,  without  any 
hearings,  and  without  any  knowledge  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  claims  of  these 
people,  says  these  people  are  entitled  to 
these  claims,  and  that  we  should  give 
them  this  tax  credit  totaling  over  $1*2 
million.  To  my  knowledge,  there  has 
never  been  any  such  precedent.  This 
would  be  a  bad  precedent.  This  measure 
is  not  endorsed  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, although  their  letter  opposing  it 
sounds  more  like  "no — maybe."  When  I 
talked  to  the  Treasury  officials,  they 
said  they  were  opposed  to  It.  Tliere  is  no 
administration  endorsement  here.  Here- 
tofore the  Department  has  taken  such 
a  strong  position  against  tax  credits,  even 
amendments — sponsored  by  my  friend 
from  Florida  and  other  Senators— which 
would  give  tax  credits  to  parents  sending 
children  to  college,  that  would  have 
much  more  merit  than  this  special  privi- 
lege amendment.  The  administration 
has  always  taken  a  position  against  that 
type  of  tax  credit. 

In  this  particular  case  I  see  no  reason 
why,  in  the  closhig  days  of  the  session 
of  Congress,  we  should  pass  a  bill  which 
pays  $1.5  million  to  13  taxpayers,  when. 
as  far  as  I  know — perhaps  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  know  more  about 
it  than  I  do — and  as  far  as  any  evidence 
presented  to  our  committee  is  concerned. 
there  is  no  basis  upon  which  we  can  de- 
termine the  vaUdity  of  these  claims. 
This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  to  pro- 
vide for  this  type  of  reUef. 

I  hope  the  amendment  deleting  this 
section  will  be  adopted  before  we  turn 
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this  bill  into  another  Christmas  tree 
affair. 

I  shall  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  be- 
fore we  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  made 
a  very  fine  argument,  and  I  shall  state 
the  case  for  the  amendment. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSKNT    ACEEKICENT 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  debate  on  the  pendmg 
amendment  be  limited  to  40  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  manager 
of  the  bill  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams!.  20  minutes  to  each  side. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  have  no  objection  to 
that  request  if  it  could  be  understood 
that  we  would  have  enough  Senators 
present  to  get  the  yea^  and  nays  ordered. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  make  that  request  with  the  under- 
standing that  t-ny  time  for  quorum  calls 
will  not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 

protecting    the   rights   of    the   Senator 

from  Delaware,  I  shall 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
call  is  in  progress. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  imani- 
mous   consent   that   the    order    for   the 
quorum  call  be  temporarily  suspended. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard.  The  call  of  the  roll  will  con- 
tinue. 
The  rollcall  was  resumed. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  have  here  is  a 
bill  that  involves  tariffs  that  would  be 
worth  literally  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America, 
Reynolds  Aluminum,  Kaiser  Aluminum, 
Anaconda  Copper  Co.,  and  nobody  is 
really  excited  about  what  we  are  doing 
to  these  major  corporations;  but  here 
comes  some  little  fellow,  who  had  his 
property  seized  by  the  Communists,  never 
to  be  returned.  Thank  the  merciful  Lord 
he  managed  to  escape  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtate.  He  was  an  American  citi- 
zen ail  the  time,  and  we  are  proud  to 
have  him  back  here.  And  so  here  is  a  little 
something  that  for  13  American  com- 
panies would  be  worth  about  $800.000 — 
nobody  has  ever  even  bothered  to  cal- 
culate how  much  this  bill  is  worth  to 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America.  But  when 
some  little  fellow  had  everything  he 
owned  in  life  captured  by  the  Commu- 
nists, never  to  be  returned,  sold  out  at 
Yalta,  and  that  little  fellow  gets  a  break, 
then,  oh,  my  goodness,  this  is  terrible, 
this  must  never  happen;  so  we  try  to 


get  around  it  by  passing  a  bill  unani- 
mously, which  we  did,  through  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  doubt  whether  my  good  friend  has 
any  idea  how  much  money  this  bill  will 
cost  the  Government  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  Alcoa — 
how  much  will  this  cost  the  Government 
for  their  benefit,  might  I  ask  my  good 
friend? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  idea  who  benefits  from 
the  amendments  in  the  committee  bill 
and  I  doubt  whether  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  does,  unless  someone  has  been 
calling  at  his  office  and  telling  him  some- 
thing that  was  not  told  to  the  committee. 
Furthermore,  I  think  the  Record  ought 
to  show  that  these  13  people  we  are  dis- 
cussing have  already  been  paid  100  per- 
cent of  their  war  claims.  What  this  bill 
provides  is  in  addition  to  what  the  War 
Claims  Commission  awarded  them.  This 
is  a  $1 1/2  million  bonus. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  is  exact- 
ly the  same  proposition  as  if  somebody 
stole  your  bond  and,  20  years  later,  you 
got  your  bond  back,  but  not  the  interest 
that  accrued  in  the  20-year  period.  The 
interest  might  exceed  the  value  of  the 
bond,  and  you  are  entitled  to  get  it  back 
as  well  as  the  bond. 

The  Senator  says  he  does  not  know 
the  effects  the  bill  on  these  big  com- 
panies will  be.  Let  me  tell  the  Senator 
what  effects  the  bill  will  have.  The 
amendment  waiving  the  tariff  on  im- 
ported aluminum  could  involve  as  much 
as  $50,000  per  shipload. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  brought  up  that  point.  There 
will  be  another  bill  before  the  Senate 
later  today  dealing  v?ith  the  overex- 
panded  ship  subsidies.  When  that  comes 
before  us  for  consideration.  I  trust  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  join  me  in 
an  effort  to  curtail  that  subsidy  opera- 
tion, too. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Well,  Mr. 
President,  my  good  friend,  bless  him,  does 
not  like  the  shipbuilders,  and  inasmuch 
as  none  of  those  people  are  in  the  State 
of  Delaware,  I  think  he  is  very  wise.  He 
would  put  them  out  of  business  any  time 
for  the  benefit  of  the  chicken  industry; 
but  if  I  do  say  it,  he  is  a  very  avid  fighter 
in  behalf  of  the  chicken  industry,  I  ap- 
plaud his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  chicken 
industry  of  Delaware.  We  have  some 
shipbuilders  in  Louisiana,  and  I  like  to 
protect  their  interests,  if  I  can. 

It  is  worth  many  miUions  of  dollars  to 
these  big  companies  to  pass  this  bill. 
That  does  not  bother  the  Senator.  If  I 
do  say  it,  he  Is  the  greatest  man  to  swal- 
low a  can^l  and  strangle  on  a  gnat  that 
I  have  met  in  some  time. 

So  now  we  come  to  some  little  fellow 
who  gets  his  property  taken  away,  his 
business  seized,  some  little  fellow  who 
managed  to  escape  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathkrs]  offers  an  amendment  to 
say  that  before  we  pay  off  the  insurance 


companies,  we  pay  off  this  little  fellow 
who  had  his  property  seized  and  never 
got  it  back. 

The  Senator  frwn  Florida  offered  an 
amendment  to  say  we  will  take  care  of 
these  small  war  claims  and  small  busi- 
ness people  before  we  take  care  of  the 
big  ones. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  can  look  on 
this  matter  in  a  somewhat  Judicious  way. 

1  suppose  the  biggest  corporation  in 
Louisiana,  and  one  of  my  good  friends,  is 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey.  I  want  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  to  hear  this. 

These  little  people  were  denying  the 
interest  that  they  had  a  right  to  claim 
and  here  is  the  greatest  corporation  in 
my  State — bless  them.  I  love  them  with 
all  my  heart,  they  are  good  friends  of 
mine,  they  have  a  plant  right  there  in 
Baton  Rouge,  the  biggest  employer  in  my 
hometown— how  much  are  they  going  to 
get.  not  out  of  this  bill,  but  from  war 
claims  or  settlements  on  their  ships? 
$73,400,000.  That  does  not  bother  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  All  he  is  worried 
about  is  some  little  fellow  whose  prop- 
erty was  seized,  never  to  be  returned, 
who  was  run  out  of  liis  home,  never  to  be 
able  to  go  back,  and  the  Senator  is  wor- 
ried lest  he  get  the  interest 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  myself 

2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  He  would  get 
what  he  is  supposed  to  get  imder  the 
amendment,  and  that  really  upsets  the 
Senator.  The  fact  that  Standard  Oil  re- 
ceived $73,400,000  and  the  fact  that  we 
spend  as  much  money  as  we  do  going 
over  to  liberate  these  people  does  not 
bother  the  Senator  at  all. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  just 

a  moment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Senator 
will  wait  Just  a  second,  I  will  yield  to 
him. 

If  I  do  say  it,  this  money  was  taken 
away  from  the  Uttle  people  to  give  it  to 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey. 

They  are  a  wonderful  company.  I  love 
them.  Some  of  their  executives  are  my 
best  friands.  However,  it  is  difficult  to 
Justify  paying  them  and  not  the  small 
businesses.  Who  else  is  mentioned?  Who 
is  the  No.  2  on  the  hst?  It  is  the  Interna- 
tional Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  It  re- 
ceived $28,100,000. 

If  I  really  had  to  say  it.  as  much  as  I 
love  Harold  Geneen — he  is  one  of  the 
best  friends  I  have  in  business — I  would 
have  to  say  that  I  would  not  take  that 
money  away  from  the  poor  little  war 
orphans  to  give  it  to  Mr.  Harold  Geneen. 
He  is  a  wonderful  executive.  It  is  not  that 
hard  for  him  to  make  money.  He  is  a 
wonderful,  courageous  executive.  He  is 
one  of  the  l)est  in  the  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  might  ask  a 
question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  Senate  originally  ap- 
proved in  other  legislation  the  claims  of 
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these  13  small  b  lalneawnen?  That  legis- 
lation was  In  tte  Judiciary  Conunlttee. 
It  was  passed  by  beSenate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  SMATHE  IS.  It  was  In  oonference 
between  the  Sen  tte  and  House  Judiciary 
Ck>mmlttees.  Noihlng  came  of  it.  How- 
ever, the  Senab   approved  It. 

Mr.  LONO  or  Louisiana.  They  ap- 
proved It  by  a  u  lanlmous  vote. 

Mr.  SMATHE  18.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
the  way  this  got  to  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee was  througli  an  effort  to  try  to  give 
to  the  people  soi  ae  relief  and  get  around 
the  House  i)Oslt  Ion?  We  deemed  It  ad- 
visable to  Introd  ice  an  amendment  which 
would  give  them  a  refund.  In  the  form  of 
ft  fifty  credit 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
Is  conrGCt 

Mr.  SMATHIRS.  And  at  that  point 
what  happened  was  that  we  Intended 
that  "they  woul  I  also  get  the  Interest. 
'However,  that  was  not  actually  men- 
tioned In  the  aw.  That  Is  what  this 
amendment  Is  t  rylng  to  do.  It  Is  trying 
to  give  the  Interest  to  these  13  small 
claimants,  each  of  whom  has  to  be  cer- 
tified by  the  Sm  ill  Business  Administra- 
tion as  qualifyiig  as  a  small  business- 
man. It  also  pro  rides,  does  It  not,  that  In 
the  event  they  i  ire  repaid  from  the  war 
claims  fimd,  tliey  then  have  to  turn 
around  and  reli  iburse  the  Treasury  for 
that  amount  wh  ch  they  receive? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
could  not  be  more  correct.  Further- 
more, the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathzrs]  Is  a  i  lember  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  s  also  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Commlitee.  The  same  thing  Is 
true  with  respc  ;t  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  :;he  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRXSKNl.  He.  too,  is  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Commltta  and  on  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

The  war  clahx  s  settlement  was  held  up 
so  long  that  I  f  ( und  some  way  to  bypass 
the  Judiciary  C<  mmittee  and  pass  a  war 
claims  bill.  And  he  Senator  from  Florida 
helped  to  bjrpas ;  his  own  committee.  So 
did  the  Senat>r  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DniKSEn]. 

We  wanted  t>  provide  that,  after  17 
long  years,  thei  s  people  could  get  some 
relief  Instead  of  being  victimized  forever. 
And  the  Senate  r  from  Florida  stood  on 
his  feet  and  sale  :  "We  ought  to  take  care 
of  these  little  p  lople." 

We  found  ou  purpose  was  frustrated 
because  the  Wa  '  Claims  Commission  did 
not  allow  intei^st — ^whlch  they  should 
have  allowed. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  then  pro- 
ceeded to  try  to  help  these  people.  So  did 
the  Senator  fror  t  Illinois.  We  then  passed 
by  a  unanimous  vote  a  bill  to  give  the 
to  give  to  begin  with, 
because  we  could  not 
the  House.  These  two 
ve  on  the  same  commit- 
iThy  don't  we  try  to  give 
benefit  through  a  tax 


credit  cut?" 

They  f  ollowe  I  the  able  precedent  set 
by  the  fine  seni(  r  Senator  from  Delaware 
who  provided  f  o  r  his  citizens  when  a  hur- 
ricane came  ast  ore  in  Delaware.  It  prob- 
ably did  more  good  for  Florida  and 
Louisiana  thanjlt  did  for  Delaware 


The  Senator  from  Delaware  showed  us 
how  to  do  it.  If  one  cannot  get  the  bene- 
fit he  aetkB  through  the  House,  then  he 
should  try  the  tax  route.  That  is  what 

we  did. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  do  I  have 
remaining?  

The  PRE8IDINOOFPICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  10  minutes  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, It  has  always  been  said  that  figures 
do  not  lie:  but  individuals  can  do  a  lot 
of  strange  things  with  figures. 

We  have  heard  how  much  the  Standard 
Oil  and  aliuninum  companies  got  here 
and  there  imder  the  various  proposals. 
The  truth  is  Standard  Oil  and  the  alumi- 
num companies  are  not  involved  in  this 
amendment  at  all. 

As  with  many  of  the  oil  companies,  I 
agree  that  the  Louisiana  oil  companies 
do  not  pay  their  proportionate  part  of 
their  taxes. 

I  supported  on  several  occasions 
amendments  to  make  them  pay  their  fair 
share  of  income  taxes.  With  reference  to 
the  excessive  large  depletion  allowance, 
I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana has  seen  the  light.  We  need  his 
ftssist&Ticc 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  on 
the  time  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  10  seconds. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  Is  one  of  the  big- 
gest taxpayers  in  Louisiana.  I  am  sorry 
if  they  do  not  pay  any  money  in  Dela- 
ware, but  they  do  pay  very  handsomely  in 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Does  your 
State  recognize  the  same  depletion  al- 
lowance that  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
does? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  The  State  does 
recognize  the  same  depletion  allowance. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
welcome  the  Senator  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment  to  reduce  their  depletion 
allowance. 

Under  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1M8, 
there  were  5,920  claimants  who  received 
$25,595,480.  Included  in  that  group  were 
the  same  13  mentioned  today.  And  re- 
member they  have  already  been  paid  100 
percent  of  their  claims.  One  hundred  per- 
cent of  their  claims  was  paid  but  not  the 
interest. 

Mr.  LONO  of  LoiUsiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
yield  later.  I  have  listened  to  the  Sena- 
tor's arguments  and  enjoyed  it.  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  enjoys  what  I  am  tell- 
ing him.  I  hope  that  he  pays  attention  to 
it  as  well. 

Under  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948. 
there  were  7,034  claimants  who  received 
$309,204,000;  1,119  of  these  were  paid 
only  61.3  percent  of  the  amoimt  of  their 
claims.  The  other  5,835  were  paid  the 
principal  of  their  claim  in  full.  This  mea- 


sure would  give  these  13  claimants  inter- 
est on  their  previously  paid  claims  as  a 
special  bonus. 

If  they  are  entitled  to  It.  why  is  it  not 
done  as  a  separate,  special  bill? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  wni^IAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
yield  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will  not 
yield  now. 

Why  is  this  not  done  as  a  separate  bill? 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  points  out  it 
was  done  as  a  separate  bill  and  that  it 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously.  It  may 
be  true  that  it  passed  the  Senate  as  one 
of  the  calendar  bills.  So  many  bills  are 
passed  in  that  manner.  And  I  for  one 
should  have  known  it  was  passed  in  that 
manner.  However.  I  did  not.  Perhaps,  it 
was  one  of  those  bills  that  looked  very 
innocent  and  passed  where  we  did  not 
look  closely  enough  at  the  bill.  I  will  take 
my  share  of  the  responsibility  for  that 
However,  at  least  in  conference  the  House 
conferees  from  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee rejected  the  bill. 

So  now  these  taxpayers  are  trying  to 
bypass  the  Judiciary  Conunlttee. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining?        

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  has  4  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  30  seconds. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  did  not  turn 
us  down.  They  did  not  even  talk  to  us 
at  all.  So  we  did  not  even  get  a  chance 
to  present  an  argument,  even  though  the 
Smate  had  agreed  to  the  bill  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatfizld  in  the  chair).  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  do  I  have 
remaining?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  You  hav» 
16  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  these  people 
could  not  get  their  property  back  once 
it  was  destroyed.  There  Is  no  argument 
about  that.  But  they  got  paid  for  their 
property.  They  got  paid  100  percent,  and 
this  amendment  would  give  them  an 
extra  bonus. 

I  think  it  is  a  Uttle  early  in  the  year 
to  pass  out  Christmas  presents.  We  had 
Christmas  tree  bills  in  the  past,  but  I 
see  no  justification  for  acting  in  this 
manner  with  respect  to  these  13  so- 
called  taxpayers.  I  do  not  even  know 
whether  they  are  citizens  of  this  country. 
where  they  live,  or  where  their  property 
was.  But  they  are  not  such  Uttle  fellows. 
The  Interest  alone  on  one's  claim  is 
$462,000.  If  his  interest  is  $462,000.  what 
was  his  principal?  He  is  not  such  a  little 
fellow.  Let  us  not  shed  too  many  croco- 
dile tears.  A  great  many  people  in 
Louisiana  could  use  this  $1.5  million,  to 
just  as  good  an  advantage  as  these  peo- 
ple can  use  it.  But  they  have  been  paid 
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100  percent  of  their  t^ii^tm*  already.  Why  payment  of  these  claims  involving  Interest  nlzatlons  which  were  among  the  major 

nay  this  bonus?  °°  amounts  paid  for  property  lost  In  World  claimemts  and  did  not  fall  into  the  small 

There  is  no  basis  and  no  precedent  "^J^f  ^,i'J'^T^rZy^t^^^t\b^%^^^  <=^*^^  category  were  not  paid  100  per- 

for  aUowing  these  tax  credits  and  paying  SS^artS^t'^^d' weTrrto"  aShcS^S  f^'  ^t  their  claims.  They  received  on^ 

interest  on  the  claims  in  this  manner.  <urectiy  concerned  with  this  matter.  61  percent.  The  claims  of  many  of  these 

If  there  is  a  precedent,  no  one  has  ad-  Your  inquiry  also  raises  the  question  of  religious  organizations  were  settled  with 

vanced  it.  whether,  assuming  the  objective  of  the  bill  a  payment  of  61  percent.  But  would  this 

Mr.     President,     I     ask    xmanimous  is  meritorioxis,  this  is  an  appropriate  use  of  amendment  take  care  of  them?  Not  at  all. 

constat  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  *^«  *"  system.  Neither  the  objective  of  the  It  just  singles  out  13  taxpayers  and  says, 

the  Record  a  memorandum  orenared  by  *""  '^°'  *^*  mechanics  of  its  implementation  ..you  received  a  hundred  percent  of  your 

Z  s?a?S  Ji^crr^oSSS^thl  T.i:^IlTl^.'^.-^^ellt:^;nZ\T:'l^  ^^^  -d  --weve  going  to^^^^^ 

various  payments  that  will  accrue  to  the  tax  laws,  it  simply  provides  that  m  iieu  '>pnus  over  that     without  making  up  the 

the  13  taxpayers.  of  the  Oovemment  maUng  payments  to  the  clauns  of  the  religious  organizations  and 

Thw«  being  no  objection,  the  memo-  taxpayers  concerned,  the  same  effect  will  be  colleges.  In  fact  they  will  actually  be  pe- 

randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  achieved  by  an  offsetting  of  the  amounts  In-  nallzed  imder  the  committee  amendment, 

the  Record   as  follows-  voived  against  taxes  which  would  otherwise  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 

JULY  8. 1968.  ^    due.    The    Treasury    Department    feels,  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Memorandum  therefore    that  this  proposal  represents  an  Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  I  yield 

TO  the  HonorabWoHK  3.  W^um.  ^^^Ts^e.T^n^S^.T^^''  "^i!"  '  ^^^"""-^  f""^"  ,,        ,             , 

Prom  Stair.  Senate  Finance  Committee.  .^j^^    Treasury    and    the    Bureau    of    the  There  can  be  no  justification  for  such 

Pursuant  to  your  request,  following  is  a  Budget  are  generaUy  opposed  to  financing  action.  If  these  religious  organizations 

Ust  of  the   taxpayers  who   received   awards  oovemment  expenditures  through  the  tax  were  being  paid  it  might  be  a  different 

r  *.I^^n^^ffn£L*^.lfn- wVith^p^Tt^k^  3    tem.  because  it  avoids  the  normal  au-  story.   But  even   then  the  appropriate 

bv  ^anT  d^nT  worm  W^r  II  ILdlSen  thorlzatlon  and  appropriation  process,  ob-  committee  that  approved  the  War  Claims 

by  Germany  during  World  War  II  and  then  ^j^          ^  ^j  ^^^  programs,  and  fre-  Apf  first  ^hniilri  hPar  t.P«tlmonv  nn  thl« 

were  again  Immediately  lost  at  the  end  of  ^^^^  ^^  those  mist  familiar  with  Z.tt^l^                            testimony  on  this 

'*''  Tt".»^ 'o?*i°  °     ^"M"'  Sf*!%^T''°  the  substance  of  the  program  do  not  consider  °*!^*t                             v,                   *     *,«  ^   , 

the  United  States  and   the  Soviet  Union.  .^                             *^    °  Not  one  person  has  ever  testified  In 

These  are  the  taxpayers  to  whom  would  go  i  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Chair-  favor    of    this    amendment    before    the 

the  modified  tax  credit  In  the  amendment  ^^^^  ^      j^^  ^^^  Information.  Committee  on  Finance  and  the  only  views 

proposal.  Along  vrtth  the  names  of  t^^^^^  smcerely  yours.  offered  in  executive  session  were  those 

payers  are  the  amounts  of  their  awards  upon  '  '    ^tanuit  S.  Sumxt.  favorine  the  n  taxnavprs 

which  the  credit  would  be  based.  jif^tnt^^^rtarv  .?     ,  »Vt^J,ttV^    .      .      ,l      w    ^ 

AssUtant  secretary.  ^j.  i^uscHE.  Against  what  govem- 

Arts  Gloves.  Inc $462,528.62  Mr  WTI.LJAMS  nf  Delaware  Mr  Pres-  ments  are  these  war  claims  existent? 

Srfa^r^r  Wlai::::::::       S:  Z:  §S  i<lZ,  Ti^^^'S^"Z!nZeTu>  ^  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 

Max  curran-wujesch 76.770.00  delete   the   secUwi   referred   to   virill   be  know  the  answer  to  that  question. 

Louise  Mary  Hardy 284.490.00  adopted.  Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  a  fact  that  there 

Erwin  John 16.540.00  i  ask  for  tile  yeas  and  nays  on  the  is  a  different  type  of  treatment  granted 

zigmunt  Krakowiak... 7, 547. 17  amendment  ^  these  13  or  14  than  is  granted  to  other 

^^  w  ^°^^^-ir,-,:-\V-Z-       '''*•  °^-  ^  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  claimants  in  the  same  category? 

Sam  Moskowitz.  MolUe  Mosko-  ^^  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the  Mr.  WHilAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 

Arfn  PeVi^-^::::::::::::::::   ili.lll.l^  senator yiew?  '%h?TO^mm?^^^cE^^ V time 

Robert  Reiner.  Inc 238. 960. 98  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield.  ,Ti?  J^^^        OPFTCER.  The  time 

Laura  Lore  Sonntag,  Eva  Luise  Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  was  Of  the  SwiatOT  has  expired.             .,  ^  ,^ 

Ezri,  Marianne  Caroline  Haf-  not  present  while  the  Senator  made  his  ^^-Y^JA^,     ,  Delaware.  I  yield 

ner.   Carl   Wolfgang   sonn-  presentation.  Is  there  any  precedent  for  ^^f "  l^^o 'JSS^  ™^ 

F,^„;V-^-hwV,;i:b 'm?S-22  the  granting  of  this  tax  relief  to  per-  Mr.    LAUSCHE     How    many    other 

Eugene  J.  schwabach ^^-^^^^^  sons  occupying  the  positions  of  being  claimants  are  in  the  same  category  that 

-tai  Ti;;^^^  reclplents^^awards  on  war  claims  or  ^^iT^^lZTT^i^rSr^rfl::;^ 

To  the  extent  that  payments  can  be  made  ..jf    ixtttttax^c    ^*    rkoio«,<>^o     M»n<i  that  these  people  WOUld  be  allowed  this 

from  the  War  Claims  Fund  (the  money  for  ^^-    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    None  jj^^  grant? 

which  Is  not  appropriated)    the  amount  of  whatever.   It  should  be   bome  in  mind  wtt  T  TAvrfi  of  rwi aware   t  rio  not 

the  credit  that  ci^  be  taken  by  the  taxpayer,  that  we  passed  the  War  Claims  Act  of  ^o^o  V^^T^^^hi^f  T7,«Zr^«r^rt  the^ 

would  be  reduced.  Presently  there  Is  In  the  1948.  That  act  as  later  amended  in  1962  ^ave  that  p^re  but  I  understand  there 

Fund  S375.000  which  could  be  paid  to  the  provided  that  smaU  business  concerns  ''^re  about  6.000  of  which  number  251 

taxpayers  In  lieu  of  a  portion  of  the  CTedlt  and  individuals  with   claims  up  to  X  ^«"  classed  as  small  business  opera- 

avallable  under  the  proposal.  amount  would  be  paid   100  percent  of  "°^-     .„e,^^  „    „  v,        k^      ,  ^^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  also  ask  their  claims.  The  remaiiUng  funds  were  Mr  LAUSCHE^  13  nave  deen  picicea 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  to  be  prorated  among  the  major  claim-  o^f;   '^Hl.  *7f,^"i^°, 

the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Treasury  ants  and  it  ended  up  that  these  latter  Mr.  wpUAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 

Department  stating  that  it  is  not  right  claimants  got  awjroximately  61  percent  see  any  basis  for  such  action;  nor  was 

to  use  this  tax  credit  approach  for  pay-  of  the  amount  they  claimed.  there  ajiy  testimony  before  our  commit- 

ing  interest  on  these  war  claims.  Had  there  been  enough  in  the  war  tee  which  indicated  why  these  13  Peo- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  claims  fund  to  have  paid  them  100  per-  Ple  should  be  singled  out  for  special  treat- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  cent,  and  then  enough  for  interest,  it  naent.          „,^,„   „«-    «      *      i.        « 
as  follows:  would  have  been  paid.  There  is  no  ques-  Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has  of- 
T««A8TmT  DxPA.TM.NT.  tlott  about  that.  But  there  was  not  enough  f  ered  an  amendment  to  strike  this  sec- 
WasMngton.  D.C..  July  19,  1968.  in  the  fund.  "on  from  the  bill? 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams.  Surely,  they  would  like  to  have  100  per-  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes— 
U.S.  Senate.  cgn^  qj  ^heir  claims,  and  they  would  like  my  amendment  would  strike  the  section 
New  Senate  offlce  Building  to  have  Interest  on  the  claims.  But  many  which  would  give  special  payments  to 
hi^"^^*'*i^"to'^irio^JSS?7et^S  people  suffered-they  lost  their  live^  this  group  of  13  persons. 
J^y  ^loiS^g  thJ  ^  Sit  .^n^-  during  World  War  H.  They  are  not  being  Mr.  President.  I  reserve  ttie  remainder 

ment  added  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com-  recomi>ensed   100  percent.  Why  should     of  my  time.                          

mittee  to  H.R.  7736.  This  amendment  in  ef-  these   13  people  be  singled  out  and  be  The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Who 

feet  provided  »  tax  credit  to  14  taxpayers  told.  "You  received  your  pajmient  of  100  yields  time? 

to  compensate  them  for  Interest  on  certain  percent  for  your  war  claims  under  the  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 

WM  clauns  aiisiiig  out  of  World  ^^vja.  1945  j^.^  ^^^  ^q^  ^g.^g  going  back  retro-  the  issue  here  is  very  simple.  It  is  the 

t^^i^^^^L^^U^^tZ  actively  and    pay  you  aU  the  back  In-  sa^e  dtuatlon^  if  one  were  holding  a 

a  lliltSlroup^laSkyOT^hro^  a  re-  terest"?  bond.  He  paid  $75  for  the  bond,  ^d  when 

ducuon  of  tbeir  tax  uabUity.  Whether  the  Many  religious  and  charitable  orga-  it  matures,  it  is  worth  $100.  Someome 
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steals  the  bond  When  the  bond  falls 
due.  the  one  wh<  purchased  it  Is  entitled 
not  only  to  the  >75  he  paid;  he  is  also 
entitled  to  the  in  erest. 

The  Senator  f  om  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  1  offered  an  amendment  to  make  it 
clear  that  these  little  people  who  were 
denied  their  pro  )erty  should  be  entitled 
to  the  interest  ( n  their  war  claim.  But 
when  the  Interiandel  matter  was  ar- 
ranged a  large  amoimt  was  taken  out 
of  the  war  claim  i  fund.  Many  companies 
got  their  propert  ir  back,  which,  of  course, 
they  had  to  incl  ide  in  income  and  thus 
pay  tax  on.  Now  we  are  saying  that  these 
little  people  shot  Id  be  treated  fairly  and 
should  get  the  sime  type  of  compensa- 
tion according  ta  preference  they  were 
supposed  to  have , 

We  passed  b  r  unanimous  vote  the 
Dirksen  amend]  sent  to  try  to  rectify 
the  mischief  tha  i  the  War  Claims  Com- 
mission had  coir  mitted.  The  House  con- 
ferees from  th  I  Judiciary  Committee 
would  hot  even  {discuss  the  amendment 
with  lis'. 

Mr.  President,  how 

IS? 

IC  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
isiana  has  6  minutes 
le  Senator  from  Dela- 
es  remaining. 
}uisiana.  I  yield  3  min- 
iguished  Senator  from 


Mr.  DIRKS] 
much  time  remi 

The  PRESIDl 
ator  from  Loi 
remaining,  and 
ware  has  9  mini 

Mr.  LONG  of 
utes  to  the  dist 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEl*.  Mr.  President,  when 
this  proposal  wi,s  under  consideration, 
I  had  no  hesitai  cy  In  adding  my  name 
to  it.  because  I  thought  it  was  a  fair 
claim.  It  relates  only  to  these  13  small 
business  enterpi  ses.  To  be  sure,  they 
received  an  awai  i,  but  there  was  a  long 
period  when  their  received  nothing  for 
the  use  of  their]  property ;  and,  imlike 
so  many  other  Claimants,  in  this  case 
under  vadous  tijeaties  and  agre«nents, 
those  properties  were  finally  given  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Tl  at  was  one  of  the  Yalta 
deals,  and  that   eft  them  high  and  dry. 

Now,  here  coiaes  a  proix)sal  to  give 
back  to  them  a  t  ix  credit  over  a  10-year 
period  at  the  n  te  of  6  percent,  so  set 
up  that,  for  i  ractical  purposes,  the 
Treasury  would  1  ose  virtually  no  revenue. 
Then,  to  make  doubly  sure  that  the 
Treasury  would  not  lose,  the  Treasury 
will  be  reimburs(  d  out  of  the  war  claims 
settlement  fund  if,  as,  and  when  more 
money  is  in  that  Tund.  My  understanding 
is  that  while  the  re  presently  is  probably 
under  $375,000  ii  >  the  fund,  at  some  time 
or  other  they  11  :ely  will  be  able,  in  the 
liquidation  of  p:  operty,  to  get  as  much 
as  $20  million.  '  Therefore,  the  Treasury 
would  be  reimbi  rsed.  I  think  this  claim 
has  merit.  I  thii  k  it  is  perfectly  equita- 
ble; and  we  try  to  do  equity. 

I  served  as  cha  rman  of  the  War  Claims 
Committee  for  a  long  time.  I  went 
through  many  (f  these  items,  many  of 
them  di£Bcult,  rith  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  War  <  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission, and  ot  tiers.  In  every  case  we 
sought  to  do  eqi  ity.  and  that  is  what  is 
sought  to  be  do  le  here. 

That  is  the  reason  I  support  the 
amendment.  I  t  link  in  its  present  form 
it  should  be  ai  Teed  to.  I  oppose  the 
amendment  to  s  xike  it  out.  I  am  talking 
about  the  ames  dment  we  wrote  in  the 
bill  in  the  comi  ilttee. 


Mr.  8MATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  9  minutes  remaining.  Time  will  run 
equally  unless  someone  is  using  it. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  9  minutes 
remaining.  I  suggest  that  he  use  some  of 
his  time.  Then,  we  can  use  the  remaining 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator now  has  2V2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  save  time  and 
money.  It  should  take  me  only  1  minute 
to  point  out  and  summarize  why  this 
committee  amendment  should  not  be 
agreed  to. 

First,  no  one  knows  who  these  people 
are — are  they  even  American  citizens 
today?  Second,  they  already  have  been 
paid  100  percent  of  their  claims.  Third, 
there  has  been  no  testimony  as  to  the 
merits  of  this  further  claim  before  any 
Senate  committee.  The  only  letter  from 
the  executive  branch  came  from  the 
Treasury  Department  which  said  it  has 
no  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  claims 
were  good  or  bad.  but  that  in  any  event 
it  tvas  opposed  to  this  tax  credit  as  a 
means  to  pay  these  13  persons.  There  can 
be  no  possible  justification  for  this  pro- 
posal, in  my  opinion,  except  that  on  the 
eve  of  an  election,  and  as  Christmas 
approaches,  the  Senate  feels  in  a  very 
generous  mood  and  wants  to  put  13  bulbs 
on  this  Christmas  tree. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida.  How 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor has  2'/^  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the  13 
people  we  are  talking  about  in  this  bill 
are  not  getting  treatment  that  others 
did  not  get.  We  passed  a  law  in  1962. 
which  is  Imown  as  Public  Law  87-646.  It 
provided  that  under  certain  conditions 
there  would  be  small  business  people  who 
previously  had  not  been  paid  for  their 
war  claim  who  would  have  some  con- 
sideration provided  for  by  Congress.  That 
is  what  we  are  now  trying  to  do. 

We  attempted  to  approach  the  matter 
through  the  Judiciary  Committee  route 
but  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
would  not  move  on  it.  Then,  we  thought 
the  only  fair  and  equitable  course,  be- 
cause we  had  done  so  in  previous  cases, 
was  to  provide  tax  credits.  That  is  what 
we  decided  to  do  here. 

The  statement  was  made  that  these 
people  were  fully  paid.  They  were  paid 
the  principal  but  not  the  interest.  Every- 
body else  who  was  paid  received  both 
principal  and  interest.  All  we  can  do  is 
give  these  people  an  opportunity  to  get 
their  money  through  a  tax  credit,  as 
provided  in  this  law.  which  applies  to 


those  certified  by  the  Small  Business 
Committee  as  being  small  business 
people. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  obviously  a  Just 
and  fair  amendment  and  it  should  be 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "ITie  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  7  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  myself  3  minutes,  and  then 
I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida said  everyone  else  had  been  paid 
principal  and  interest.  That  is  not  cor- 
rect. There  were  5,920  claimants  who 
were  paid  100  percent  of  their  claims: 
Of  this  number  there  were  251  small 
businesses  who  were  paid  100  percent 
of  their  claims.  They  did  not  receive 
interest  however,  but  they  got  100  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  their  claims. 

Another  1.119  with  larger  claims  re- 
ceived only  61  percent  of  their  claims. 
Included  in  this  group  were  various 
religious  organizations,  many  of  which 
had  lost  their  churches  and  various  other 
properties  in  Europe.  They  received  only 
61  percent,  along  with  all  of  the  other 
business  companies. 

We  have  no  knowledge  where  the  prop- 
erties, the  subject  of  the  amendment 
were  located  and  no  knowledge  as  to 
whether  the  claims  in  question  are  valid 
or  not.  There  has  been  no  testimony. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  just  an  end  run 
around  the  Judiciary  Committee  with  a 
private  claim  bill.  I  repeat  there  has  not 
been  a  single  Government  agency  which 
presented  testimony  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  support  of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  shall  make 
an  additional  short  statement  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  committee  amendment  con- 
tained in  section  2  of  the  bill  looking 
at  the  provision  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  tax  law. 

Section  2  of  this  bill  provides  for  the 
payment  of  interest  to  13  taxpayers  on 
certain  war  claim  awards  which  arose 
out  of  World  War  U.  It  is  dressed  up  as 
a  tax  credit  all  right,  but  that  is  the  only 
connection  it  has  with  our  tax  system. 
It  is  Just  a  disguised  payment  of  in- 
terest— the  matter  is  that  plain  and  sim- 
ple. 

Section  2  of  this  bill  is  in  reaUty  the 
authorization  and  appropriation  of  gov- 
ernmental funds  to  13  persons.  And  yet. 
because  it  is  dressed  up  as  a  tax  credit, 
it  avoids  all  the  steps  of  the  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  processes  which 
are  normally  required  for  governmental 
expenditures.  Let  me  read  to  you  what 
the  Treasury  Department  has  to  say 
about  this  so-called  tax  credit: 

Neither  the  objective  of  the  bill  nor  the 
mechanics  of  Its  Implementation  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  measurement  of  Income 
or  with  the  general  application  of  the  tax 
laws.  It  simply  provides  that  In  lieu  of  the 
Qovernment  'T'*K1"g  payments  to  the  tax- 
payers concerned,  the  same  effect  will  be 
achieved  by  an  offsetting  of  the  amounts 
Involved  against  taxes  which  would  other- 
wise be  due.  The  Treasury  Department  feels, 
therefore,  that  this  proposal  represents  an 
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inappropriate  and  undesirable  use  of  the  tax 
structure  to  achieve  a  non-tax  purpose. 

The  Treasury  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et are  generally  opposed  to  financing  Govern- 
ment expenditures  through  the  tax  system, 
because  it  avoids  the  normal  authorization 
and  appropriation  process,  obscures  the  cost 
of  the  programs,  and  frequently  means  that 
those  most  familiar  with  the  substance  of 
the  program  do  not  consider  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  this  tax 
credit  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  our 
tax  system  is  clearly  shown  by  the  spe- 
cial repayment  provision  associated  with 
it.  That  provision  requires  that  after 
these  taxpayers  have  been  paid  the  in- 
terest through  this  tax  credit,  any 
moneys  which  come  into  the  war  claims 
fund  are  to  be  paid  over  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury.  This  is  to  go  on 
until  enough  funds  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  pay  the  general  revenues  back 
for  the  credits  which  were  allowed.  Mr. 
President,  whoever  heard  of  providing  a 
tax  credit  which  reduces  the  general  rev- 
enues and  then  requiring  some  other 
fund  In  the  Government  to  reimburse  the 
general  revenues  for  the  amount  of 
credits.  This  repayment  provision  shows 
up  the  so-called  credit  for  what  it 
really  is. 

Mr.  President,  this  payment  of  interest 
is  dressed  up  as  a  tax  credit  for  a  very 
simple  reason:  because  these  taxpayers 
failed  in  their  efforts  to  have  the  War 
Claims  Act  amended  to  allow  direct  pay- 
ments Of  the  Interest.  They  could  not 
get  in  the  front  door  with  a  direct  au- 
thorization so  now  they  are  trying  to 
sneak  in  the  back  door  with  a  tax  credit. 
This  is  not  only  a  completely  unwar- 
ranted use  of  our  tax  structure,  but  an 
affront  to  the  Judiciary  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  who  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  War  Claims  Act 
and  the  payment  of  interest  on  war 
claims  awards. 

Mr.  President,  in  1966  the  Senate 
added  a  floor  amendment  which  would 
have  authorized  the  direct  payment  of 
this  interest  to  a  House  bill.  This  was  not 
a  matter  which  had  been  considered  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
amendment  was  knocked  out  in  confer- 
ence because  of  the  strong  objections  of 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  That  setback,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  have  discouraged  these  tax- 
payers. Instead,  they  devised  this  inge- 
nious way  to  get  the  interest  through  a 
tax  credit.  By  doing  this,  they  make  a 
mockery  of  the  tax  structure  and,  I  am 
sure  more  Importantly  to  them,  they 
manage  to  completely  avoid  and  bypass 
the  Judiciary  Committees  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

One  of  the  arguments  which  is  ad- 
vanced for  paying  the  interest  through 
this  tax  credit  is  that  there  is  not  enough 
money  in  the  war  claims  fund  to  pay  the 
interest  directly.  Since  when,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, do  we  enact  a  tax  credit  to  make 
payments  to  private  persons,  Instead  of 
authorizing  the  pajrments  and  appro- 
priating the  necessary  funds?  Is  this  to 
be  the  new  way  of  doing  business?  When 
a  direct  authorization  and  appropriation 
of  funds  to  make  payments  to  private 
persons  fails  to  receive  congressional  ap- 
proval, are  we  then  to  turn  and  enact  a 
tax  credit  which  does  exactly  the  same 
thing? 


Mr.  President,  If  Congress  wishes  to 
expend  Government  funds  to  pay  interest 
to  these  13  persons  on  their  World  War 
n  claims  awards,  it  should  be  done 
through  a  private  relief  bill  or  an  amend- 
ment to  the  War  Claims  Act.  not  through 
fl.  t^fix  credit 

Mr.  President,  section  2  of  this  bill 
should  be  vigorously  condemned  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  some  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There  is 
no  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  only  time 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  is  remaining 
on  both  sides?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fr(Hn  Delaware  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
reading  of  the  report  on  page  5  shows 
that  these  claimants  under  the  original 
bill  pMtssed  years  ago  were  not  qualified 
to  receive  benefits.  In  1962,  according  to 
the  report,  and  set  forth  in  PubUc  Law 
87-846,  as  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  they  were  qualified  to  make 
claims.  I  wish  to  read  on  page  5  of  the 
report: 

Background.— PiibUc  Law  87-846  (enacted 
Oct.  23.  1962)  amended  the  War  Claims  Act 
of  1948  to  provide  relief  to  certain  American 
claimants  previously  Ineligible  to  receive 
benefits  for  their  losses  arising  from  World 
War  n.  Among  the  claims  provided  for  in 
the  1962  amendments  were  those  for  the 
loss  of  property  located  In  eastern  Europe 
resulting  from  special  measures  directed 
against  the  property  becaiise  of  the  enemy 
or  alleged  enemy  character  of  the  owner. 

They  are  a  special  class.  They  were  in- 
cluded because  they  suffered  through 
special  measures  directed  against  the 
property  because  they  were  enemies  or 
alleged  to  be  enemies  of  the  government 
that  acted  upon  their  property. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  in 
1962  we  passed  a  special  bill  to  give  them 
special  treatment.  Now  we  are  passing 
another  bill,  a  special  bill,  again  to  give 
them  special  treatment — 13  of  them  out 
of  6.000. 

Why? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  These  people  originally 
were  not  eligible  for  100 -percent  relief. 
Later,  as  a  result  of  a  1962  modification 
of  the  law,  they  were  made  eUglble.  They 
were  then  paid  100  percent  of  their 
claims.  Now  they  are  here  again  wanting 
interest  on  their  claims,  as  though  we 
had  not  paid  them  anything  before.  This 
is  something  we  do  not  do  for  other 
Americans.  At  a  time  when  we  are  rais- 
ing taxes  by  10  percent  on  every  Amer- 
ican citizen,  there  is  no  possible  justifica- 
tion for  singling  out  these  13  Individuals 
and  giving  them  $1.5  million  through 
income  tax  credits. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Who  is  able  to  tell  what 
the  special  measures  were  which  were 
directed  against  the  property  because  of 
the  enemy  or  alleged  enemy  character  of 
the  owners?  They  obviously  were  living 
there  and  yet  special  measures  were 
taken.  What  were  the  special  measures? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  cannot  answer  that  question, 

but 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
try  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  What  happened  was 
that  there  was  an  argument  in  Eastern 
Europe  as  to  how  that  came  about.  The 
Germans  wanted  to  claim  that  they 
owned  the  property  the  subject  of  the 
claim.  What  hai>pened  was  that,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Potsdam  and  Yalta  Confer- 
ences, the  areas  where  these  properties 
were  located  were  placed  under  Soviet 
control  and  the  property  was  given  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  is  no  question 
on  this  point.  This  was  clarified  scnne 
time  back  by  the  War  Claims  Commis- 
sion. That  is  why  these  claims  are  in  a 
special  category. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  facts  are  that  in 
1962  we  passed  a  special  law  which  was 
amended  to  give  them  special  treatment 
again — the  13  claimants.  Now  we  pass 
another  special  law  to  give  them  special 
treatment  again,  just  to  13.  while  6.000 
were  given  entirely  different  treatment. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  asked  for  3 
additional  minutes.  I  should  like  to  ask 
for  3  additional  minutes  for  my  side. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  did  not 

ask  for  3  additional  minutes 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
asked  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  asked 
for  3  minutes  for  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida. I  did  not  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
any  additional  time.  I  asked  the  Senator 
from  Florida  if  he  wished  more  time  and 

then 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
informs  the  Senate  that  the  time  on  both 
sides  will  be  extended  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  want  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  hear  this.  He 
talked  about  the  special  measures  taken. 
Here  is  what  happened.  The  people's 
property  was  taken  and  never  given  back 
to  them.  They  were  entitled  to  have  it 
back,  both  the  property  and  what  the 
property  would  have  earned  for  them  if 
it  had  not  been  taken.  That  is  the  whole 
of  the  law.  and  the  whole  of  the  history 
of  these  war  claims. 

That  is  the  special  treatment  these 
people  got.  We  said:  "All  right,  now.  your 
claim  will  be  paid.  These  Uttle  people, 
with  their  $800,000  wlU  be  paid."  We  did 
what  we  could  to  help  these  little  people. 
All  I  am  saying  is  that  we  intended  to 
treat  the  little  people  fairly.  Their  prop- 
erty was  gone  as  a  result  of  the  agree- 
ments at  Yalta  and  Potsdam— and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  was  as  much  against 
that  as  any  other  man  in  America  to- 
day. Having  done  that,  we  tried  to  re- 
store to  these  people  what  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  under  the  law  as  we  passed 
it.  We  will  try  to  do  it  again  for  them. 
It  is  just  that  simple. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  trying  to  explain  it.  But  I  predict 
that  there  are  other  war  claims  that  have 
not  yet  been  settled — Rumania  and  oth- 
ers. There  will  be  still  others  and  we  will 
have  them  asking  for  the  same  type  of 
treatment. 
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Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  There  Is  ab- 
solutely no  problen.  We  have  i>aid  off 
'  ind  every  other  coun- 
wlth  Interest. 

The  PRESIDINC  \  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  fr^  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pired 

Mr.  WILLIAMf 
President,  I  have  4 
promised  to  jrleld 


of    Delaware.    Mr. 
minutes  remaining.  I 
to  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  He  wffl  be  In  the  Chamber 


in  Just  a  moment; 


therefore,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  duorum,  with  the  time 
to  be  charged  to  i  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tile  Olerlc 

Will  call  the  roU. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll.  

Mr.  MANSFIELi).  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consei  t  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  le  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  P  ElESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obJ«  ctlon,  it  is  so  ordered. 
JMLANSFIEID.  I  should  like  to 
requi  sts  outside  the  time 
bUl. 
The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
pore.  Without  objeption.  the  Senator  may 
proceed. 


Mr. 

make  some 
limitation  on  the 


ORDER  FOR  AD.  OURNMENT  UNTIL 
10:30  AM.  TOMORROW 


Mr.  MANSFIEL]  >. 

unanimous  oonsen : 
ate  completes  its 
in  adjournment 
row. 

The  ACTINO 
pore.  Without  objection 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 

that  when  the  Sen- 

b^iness  today,  it  stand 

10:30  a.m.  tomor- 


uiitU 


FflESIDENT  pro  tem- 
It  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION 


ORDER  FOR 

ATOR    HOLLINOS    AND 
PANNIN  TOMC  RROW 


Mr.  MANSFIEL  5 
unanimous  conseiit 
prayer  and  the 
nal,    the 
South  Carolina 
ognlzed  for  not 

The  ACTINQ 
ix>re.  Without 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD 
consent  that 
made  by  the 
Una.   the 
Arizona  [Mr 
not  to  exceed  one 

The  ACTINO 
pore.  Without 


distlngi  Ished 
[J[r. 
U 


ORDER    FOR 
ROUTINE 


Mr.  MANSFIEL  > 
unanimous  consent 
speech  to  be  delvered 
gtiished  Senator  f 
a  period  for  the 
business. 

The  ACTINO 
pore.  Without  objection 


DEPARTMEIT 


APPROPR  ATIONS 


Mr.  DIRKSEN. 
like  to  have  the 
leader  clarify 
Intention  to  bring 


OF  SEN- 
SENATOR 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  following  the 
di^l>ositlon  of  the  Jour- 
Senator    from 
Rollings]  be  rec- 
exceed  1  hour. 
FClESIDENT  pro  tem- 
objqctlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  ask  xmanimous 
follo^dng  the  speech  to  be 
from  South  Caro- 
dlstlngtlshed   Senator   from 
FANftiM]  be  recognized  for 
half  hour. 
ItRESlDiarr  pro  tem- 
obJ(  ctlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 


ITRANSACTION    OF 
TOMORROW 


BUSINTESS 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 

that  following  the 

by  the  dlstin- 

om  Arizona,  there  be 

ransaction  of  routine 

^RESIDENT  pro  tem- 
,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OF  DEFEa^SE 
1969 


:  dr.  President,  I  should 

listinguished  majority 

som  ithing  for  me.  Is  it  the 

up  the  Department  of 


Defense  iu)propriatlon  bill  on  Monday 
next?  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  Is.  I  understand 
that  the  full  committee  will  report  the 
bill  favorably  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry.       

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  will 
state  it.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  does  the  3-day 
rule  apply?  Will  Sunday  count  as  one  of 
the  3  days? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDE94T  pro  tem- 
pore. There  must  be  3  Intervening  days. 
Sunday  will  count. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  feel  certain  that 
we  will  be  within  the  3 -day  limitation,  if 
necessary ;  nevertheless,  I  ask  luianlmous 
consent,  if  we  are  not,  that  if  the  bill  is 
reported  later  than  today,  it  may  be 
called  up  on  Monday  next. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
the  time  for  the  quorum  call  to  be 
charged  to  neither  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  llie  Chair  hears 
none.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix)re.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DUTIABLE  STATUS  OF  ALUMINUM 
HYDROXIDE  AND  OXIDE,  CAL- 
CINED BAUXITE,  AND  BAUXITE 
ORE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  7735)  relating  to  the 
dutiable  status  of  aluminum  hydroxide 
and  oxide,  calcined  bauxite,  and  bauxite 
ore. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
that  with  his  great  ability  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  has  al- 
ready adequately  covered  the  situation. 
But  sometimes  in  the  Senate  little  things 
go  through  which  represent  the  fact  that 
people  Just  are  not  looking  at  them  and 
for  than  as  does  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, and  as  we  try  to  do  in  my  ofDce. 

The  question  before  via  is.  What  is 
equitable  or  what  is  equity?  I  heard  a 
little  of  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  which  was  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  make  small  business 
completely  whole,  including  interest  on 
its  losses.  No  one  has  argued  about  its 
having  been  paid  100  percent,  or  whether 
it  should  be  paid  Interest,  the  same  as 
business,  religious,  charitable,  and  non- 
profit organizations. 

The  change  which  would  be  made  by 
the  bill  is  that  Instead  of  religious,  diari- 
table,  and  nonprofit  organizations  get- 
ting roughly  60  percent  of  their  claims, 
the  Interest  claims  will,  for  practical 
purposes,  wipe  out  that  opportunity.  The 
vote,  therefore,  on  this  amendment  will 


raise  that  question  very  sharply.  No  ef- 
fort is  made  to  do  any  equity  beyond 
that. 

The  essence  of  my  argument — I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate,  since  I  was  late 
because  of  other  exigencies — the  essence 
of  my  argiunent  is.  Will  the  status  quo  be 
maintained,  so  that  perhaps  at  least 
some  fairer  arrangement  can  be  made? 
Or  is  It  proposed,  at  one  stroke,  to  wipe 
out  completely  the  opportimlty  for  reli- 
gious, charitable,  and  nonprofit  organi- 
zations, which  include  many  different 
fine  organizations? 

With  respect  to  charitable  deductions 
under  our  tax  laws,  many  institutions 
have  submitted  facts  and  figures  to  us 
and  to  other  Senators.  They  represent 
some  of  the  primary  religious  and  simi- 
larly oriented  institutions  of  various 
branches  of  the  faiths  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  in  an  effort,  at  least,  to  pre- 
serve the  status  quo  that  is  there  in- 
volved that  I  would  urge  the  Senate  to 
approve  the  action  which  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  has  called 
for  and  to  reject  the  concept  which  is 
contained  in  the  bill,  a  concept  which 
will  change  completely  and  irrevocably 
the  situation  as  it  affects  these  very  de- 
sirable claimants,  in  my  Judgment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware  for 
his  sterling  defense  of  the  situation  and 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  follow  his  Judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  say  in  my  1  remaining  minute — 
and  I  shall  not  ask  for  additional  time 
beyond  that  minute — that  the  bill  before 
us  provides  himdreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  tax  advantage  to  aluminum  and 
copper  companies.  But  when  we  take  care 
of  the  13  little  companies  which  were 
badly  elbowed  out,  that  disturbs  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  understand — - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  have  half  a  minute^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  keeps  talking  about 
this  bill  costing  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  which  will  go  to  aluminum  com- 
panies and  copper  companies.  Let  us  get 
one  thing  straight.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  other  sections  of  this  biU  except  for 
2-year  extensions  of  the  same  tariff  rates 
totaling  less  than  $20  million  that  have 
been  in  effect  in  the  past.  So  the  Sena- 
tor's boxcar  flgiues  have  no  connection 
whatsoever  with  what  we  are  talking 
about.  They  are  a  red  herring  dragged 
across  this  effort  to  try  to  get  these  tax 
credits  for  these  people^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  talked  beyond  the  al- 
lotted time.  I  ask  unanimotis  consent  that 
I  may  have  30  seconds. 

The  PRESmiNO  OinCER.  Il  tbez* 
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objection?   Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  All  I  want  to 
say  is  that  the  bill  applies  to  companies 
that  make  money  on  their  bauxite  sites 
and  copper  companies  that  make  money 
on  their  ore  sites.  That  seems  to  be  of 
no  concern.  Yet  it  concerns  some  people 
when  a  little  fellow  whose  property  has 
been  stolen  seeks  to  be  paid  for  its  use. 

That  is  all  we  want  to  do^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU_  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  each 
side  get  1  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
have  the  same  amount  of  time,  30  sec- 
onds.   ,^     ^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
talks  about  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars being  involved  In  this  bill.  To  my 
knowledge,  that  is  not  true.  If  it  were 
true,  the  bill  ought  to  be  recommitted, 
because  somebody  gave  the  wrong  in- 
formation to  the  committee. 

This  amendment  merely  affects  the 
one  and  a  half  million  special  tax  credit 
for  13  taxpayers. 

The  entire  bill  itself  affects  less  than 
$20  million  in  tariffs  on  various  metals. 
The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  will  state  it. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  vote  is  on  what? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  to  strike. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  A  vote  to  reject  the 
payment  or  grant  this  dispensation 
would  require  a  "yea"  vote,  and  that  is 
on  the  amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  section  2.  beginning 
on  page  3,  line  6,  down  through  and 
Including  line  16  on  page  7. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long]  are  absent  on  ofBcial  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bttr- 
MCKl.  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Btro],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Chttrch],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Soiator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Erviw],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grubning], 


the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Macnxtson],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  S«ia- 
tor  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss] ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  fiirther  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEIi.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Dominick]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  MiLLERl  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tow- 
er] would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Dominick]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis!. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  33, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

AUoU 

Boggi 

Brooke 

Byrd,  V». 

Cannon 

Caae 

Cooper 

Fannin 

Fong 

Orlffln 


Anderson 

Bayta 

Bible 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Eastland 

EUender 

Harris 

Hartke 

Hayden 

mu 


Baker 

BartleU 

Bennett 

Brewster 

Biirdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

CurtU 

Dominick 
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YEAS— 33 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hatfield 

mckenlooper 

Hruaka 

Inouye 

Jackson 

JaTlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Lausche 

Mondale 

NAYS — 33 

HoUand 

Holllngs 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kuchel 

Long,  La. 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McOee 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Morton 


Mundt 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Scott 

Spong 

Tidings 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  Ohio 


Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Russell 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Yarborouigb 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING — 34 


Brrln 

Fulbright 

Ooodell 

Gore 

Omening 

Kennedy 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuaon 

McCarthy 

McOovem 

MUler 

Monroney 


Montoya 

Morse 

Moss 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Ribicoff 

Smith 

Thurmond 

Tower 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  point  out  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  that  this  vote  can  be  recon- 
sidered later,  as  the  Senator  from  Ix)ui- 
siana  knows. 

In  order  to  correct  the  Record,  just 
before  the  vote  much  was  said  about  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  contained 
in  the  bill  that  will  go  to  the  large  cor- 
porations. I  said  it  was  a  lot  of  poppy- 
cock and  a  red  herring. 

Since  that  time  I  have  had  the  staff 
compile  the  amount  involved.  It  is  a 
total  of  $19.5  million  which,  according 
to  the  Treasury  Department,  would  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumers.  It  is  a  sim- 
ple extension  of  existing  tariff  rates  on 
three  metals.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
yield  in  a  moment.  The  Senator  may 
have  the  floor  in  his  own  right. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
did  not  Uke  what  I  said.  But  if  he  will 
yield,  I  will  tell  him  something  else  that 
he  will  not  like. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  very  seldom  ever 
speaks  that  it  does  not  amuse  me  and 
a  lot  of  the  others.  I  enjoy  it. 

Much  has  been  said  to  the  effect  that 
the   aluminiun  corporations  would  get 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  total 
tariff  reduction   on  aluminum   is  only 
$4,300,000  and  even  that  is  passed  on  to 
the  consumers.  The  tariff  reduction  for 
copper  for  the  full  year  is  less  than  $10 
million  a^Ui  $5  million  tariff  reduction 
for  bauxl^ore. 
This  totaled  $19.5  million  for  all  ores. 
If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  any 
evidence  whatever  that  this  amount  of 
$19.5  million  is  in  error,  I  wish  he  would 
speak  up.  I  might  say  that  these  figures 
were  furnished  to  me  just  a  moment  ago 
by  the  staff  of  our  own  committee.  If 
there  is  any  $300  million  or  $400  million 
that  the  Senator  knows  about,  I  will  join 
the  Senator  in  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  recommitted  to  the 
Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator tell  me  how  much  the  copper  com- 
panies got?  They  are  in  here,  too. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Assiun- 
ing  that  the  copper  companies  kept  all  of 
this  tariff  reduction,  it  would  be  $9.9  mil- 
lion. That  is  the  total  amount  involved 
with  the  copper  companies.  This  repre- 
sents the  difference  in  the  rates  of  1.5 
cents  a  pound.  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana said  that  Anaconda  would  get  $100 
million  and  Kennecott  would  get  $100 
million.  I  do  not  know  how  they  could 
get  that  much  when  the  total  for  all  cop- 
per companies  is  only  $9.9  million.  And 
that  amount  assumes  that  the  companies 
keep  all  of  it.  which  we  know  is  not  true. 
The  Defense  Department  testified  that 
the  existing  tariff  rates  should  be  ex- 
tended because,  to  the  extent  that  we 
added  to  the  terlff,  it  would  increase  the 
prices  paid  by  the  Defense  Department. 
All  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was 
t4<.ikiTig  about  could  not  possibly  be  ob- 
tained from  the  $93  million. 
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Mr.  President, 
the  vote  by  whld 
rejected. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lo  Lilslana.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  a  debatabl !  motion. 

The  basic  statei  nent  I  made  was  that 
the  Senator  can  s^  rallow  a  camel,  but  he 
strangles  on  a  gnai . 

The  Standard  O  1  Co.  received  $73  mil- 
lion, not  under  tlis  bill,  but  in  settle- 
ments. I  love  that  company.  Their  big- 
gest plant  is  in  Lou  siana. 

International  Tdephone  b  Telegraph 
got  $28.1  million. 

Com  Products  g  it  $22.4  million. 

General  Electric  got  $17.6  million. 

No  one  complains  about  all  of  that.  I 
do  not  complain  f  o  '  a  moment  about  that. 

This  bill  involves  only  $800,000  for 
these  small  busir  esses  spread  over  10 
years. 

Treatment  of  tl  Is  type  has  plenty  of 
precedents.  The  Senate  passed  an 
aihendMfint  to  tale  care  of  the  people 
in"  Delaware  whei  i  the  hurricane  hit 
Delaware.  I  voted  for  that  bill.  Having 
done  so.  I  thought  that  was  a  good  pre- 
cedent. I  pursued  t  lat.  I  put  in  a  provi- 
sion to  tal£e  care  cf  the  Cuban  expatri- 
ates' losses.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Pr  >xifiRE]  and  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  IVisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son] put  in  a  pro'  Islon  to  take  care  of 
automobile  manuf  icturers.  There  were 
other  provisions. 

The  Senator  frcm  Delaware  opposed 
those  provisions,  a  though  we  helped  to 
pass  the  measure  to  talce  care  of  the 
people  in  Delaware 

We  then  passed  ;  i  measure  which  gave 
corporations  injure  d  by  imports  a  5-year 
carryback  instead  ( tf  a  3-year  carryback. 

When  we  get  do>  m  to  it.  It  depends  on 
whether  one  is  for  the  big  fellow  or  the 
Uttle  feUow. 

I  was  proud  to  i^ote  for  the  measure 
of  the  Senator  f ron  Delaware  to  help  the 
people  In  Delawar;  who  suffered  from 
the  hurricane.  Th  i  same  thing  should 
apply  here. 

Mr.  MILLER.  N  r.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the]  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WTLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  na  rs  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDDG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agn  elng  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  \rhlch  the  amendment 
was  rejected.  On  i  his  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  Ixen  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tbe  legislative  derk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  1 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vli  ginia  (when  his  name 
was  called) .  On  tt  is  vote,  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
LoNOl.  If  he  were  i  resent  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "nay";  f  I  were  permitted  to 
vote,  I  would  vot  b  "yea."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  legislative  cl  !rk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  t  he  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lmisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  i  rom  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  and  the  Seiator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long]  are  abfent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Btrd],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHTl,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCar- 
thy], the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovERNl,  the  Senator  from 
Oldahoma  I  Mr.  Monroney],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mxtskis],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  RiBicoFF],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton], the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  GooDELL],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Towsx] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  is  detained  on  ofQcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  for  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  regu- 
lar order  is  called  for. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32. 
nays  30,  as  follows: 


NAYS— so 
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TEAS— 32 

Aiken 

Hart 

Paatore 

AUott 

Hatneld 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Hlckenlooper 

Pell 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Percy 

Case 

Javlts 

Prouty 

Cooper 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Scott 

t>oznlntck 

Lauscbe 

Spong 

Fannin 

MUler 

Ty  dings 

Pong 

Mondale 

WUIlams.  Del 

Orlffln 

Morton 

Young,  Ohio 

Hansen 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Holland 

Mclntyre 

Bayh 

Holllngs 

Metcall 

Bible 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Jackaon 

Smathers 

Dlrksen 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Stennls 

Ellender 

Long,  La. 

Symington 

Harris 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Hartke 

McClellan 

Williams.  N.J 

mil 

McOee 

Yarborougb 
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Byrd  of  Virginia,  for. 

NOT  VOnNO — 87 


Baker 

Fulbrlght 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Ooodell 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Oore 

Muskle 

Brewster 

Omening 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

Hayden 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Kennedy 

RlbtcoS 

Carlson 

Long,  Mo. 

Russell 

Church 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

McOovern 

Tower 

Curtis 

Monroney 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Eastland 

Montoya 

Ervln 

Morse 

So  Mr.  Miller's  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  understand  the  question  now  is 
on  the  amendment.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

"ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.  

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  (when  his  name 
was  called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long].  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "nay":  If  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore,  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  bill  clerk  resumed  and  concluded 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin].  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pulbeight],  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka [Mr.  Gruening].  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovern],  the  Senator  from  New 
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Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator 
from  Oldahoma  [Mr.  Monronet],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya], the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicopf],  and 
.the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph],  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cottor],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Cdrtis],  the  Senator  from  New 
Yoiic  [Mr.  Goodell],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  SMrrn],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond! . 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tow- 
er] are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  27,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 34 

Aiken 

Hart 

Paatore 

Allott 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Hoggs 

Hlckenlooper 

Pell 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Percy 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Case 

Javlts 

Scott 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Spong 

Domlnlck 

Lauache 

Ty  dings 

Fannin 

MUler 

Williams,  Del. 

Pong 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

Orlffln 

Morton 

Hansen 

Mundt 

NATS— 27 

Anderaon 

Hill 

Metcalf 

Bayh 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

HoUlngs 

Smathers 

Dlrksen 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Long.  La. 

Symington 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Harris 

McCleUan 

Williams,  N  J. 

Hartke 

McOee 

Yarborougb 

PRESENT 

AND  GIVINO  A 

LIVE  PAIR.  AS 

PREVIOUS  RECORDEI>— 1 

Byrd  of  Virginia,  tar. 

NOT  VOTING — 38 

Baker 

Ooodell 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Gore 

Moss 

Bennett 

Omening 

Murphy 

Brewster 

Hayden 

Muskle 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Long,  Mo. 

Rlblcoff 

Church 

Magnuaon 

RuaaeU 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Cotton 

McOovem 

Thurmond 

CurtU 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Ervln 

Monroney 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Fulbrlght 

Montoya 

CXIV 1740— Part  21 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  Inform  the  Senator  that  a 
motion  to  reconsider  is  not  in  order. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  what 
was  the  vote  on  the  motion  to  table? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  inform  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  a  motion  to  reconsider  is  not  in 
order. 

AMKNSMBNT    NO.    908 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss] ,  I  call  up 
my  simendment  No.  908,  which  is  at  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  bill  cleric  read  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  7,  line  24,  strike  out  all 
through  and  Including  line  18  on  page  8. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  noted, 
the  bill  which  came  over  to  suspend  cer- 
tain duties  on  aluminum,  aluminum  ores, 
and  so  forth,  was  amended  in  several 
respects. 

One  of  the  amendments  was  to  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  copper.  The  duty  on 
copper  had  been  suspended  from  time  to 
time.  The  report  on  page  9  contains  a 
history  of  these  suspensions. 

Many  times  I  have  i>articlpated  in  such 
suspensions.  At  one  time.  I  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  bill  In  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  by  which  a  suspension  took 
place. 

But,  at  this  time,  the  copper  industry 
has  just  finished  one  of  the  longest  and 
most  disastrous  strikes  in  its  history.  It 
has  gone  through  9  months  of  a  strike.  It 
is  just  6  weeks  out  of  settlement  of  the 
strike. 

During  the  iieriod  of  that  9  months, 
the  importation  of  copper  from  abroad 
by  the  various  agencies  belonging  to  the 
Montana.  Arizona,  and  Utah  copper  com- 
panies, reached  a  new  high. 

At  the  present  time.  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  Steelworkers  Union,  which 
Is  the  union  that  is  in  control  of  the 
men  employed  in  the  Anaconda  mine, 
that  the  2,000  men  employed  before  the 
strike  began  have  not  yet  been  reem- 
ployed by  the  Anaconda  Copper  Co. 

At  the  same  time,  all  of  the  domestic 
producers  are  expanding  their  interests 
and  expanding  their  mines  abroad. 

This  is  no  time  In  our  economy  to  pass 
this  suspension  on  copper.  Congress  will 
be  in  session  for  a  while  and  will  l>e  right 
back  in  January,  and  we  will  then  have 
an  opportunity  to  assess  what  has  hap- 
pened and  what  has  been  the  effect  of 
the  long-time  strike  and  the  extraordi- 
nary acceleration  of  the  importation  of 
copper  from  abroad  as  a  result  of  9 
months  of  unnnployment  and  nonuse 
of  our  copper  mines  in  the  United  States. 

Thus,  it  would  seem  that  at  this  time, 
when  we  have  the  Kennedy  round  going 
Into  effect  and  we  will  actually  be  reduc- 
ing some  of  the  tariffs  on  copper  from  3 


cents  a  pound  to  1  \2  cents  a  pound,  this 
is  no  time  to  suspend  the  tariff. 

This  is  the  time  to  give  our  domestic 
producers  an  opportunity  to  recover. 

This  is  also  the  time  to  give  our  do- 
mestic labor  time  to  recover  from  the 
long,  drawn-out  strike. 

Now  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  State  of  Arizona  is  by  far  the 
largest  copper  producer  in  the  United 
States,  being  responsible  for  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  country's  primary  pro- 
duction. Expansion  programs  and  de- 
velopment of  new  mines,  now  imderway 
in  my  State,  will  substantially  increase 
present  output  over  the  next  several 
years.  For  these  reasons,  I  am  deeply 
Interested  in  any  legislation  that  may 
affect  this  industry. 

An  Import  duty  was  first  established 
on  copper  in  1932.  The  United  States 
was  then  an  exporter  of  copper  and  it 
was  felt  that  because  foreign  copper  was 
being  produced  at  a  lower  price,  it  would 
cut  into  the  domestic  market  and  thus 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  domestic  pro- 
duction. 

The  original  duty  was  4  cents  a  pound. 
Through  the  application  of  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act.  and  the 
Trade  Expansion  Acts,  this  tax  has 
since  been  reduced  to  lYi  cents  per 
poimd. 

While  copper  production  in  this 
country  has  continued  to  rise,  the 
domestic  consumption  of  the  metal  has 
also  increased  at  an  even  faster  rate.  As 
a  result,  and  stimulated  by  World  War 
II,  the  United  States  has  been  a  net  im- 
porter of  copper  since  1940.  With  the 
decline  in  the  threat  of  foreign  compe- 
tition, the  duty  on  copper  has  l}een  sus- 
pended by  acts  of  Congress  no  less  than 
seven  times  since  World  War  n. 

In  1966,  with  a  total  consumption  of 
refined  copper  in  the  United  States  of 
2,400,000  tons,  net  imports  accoimted  for 
10  percent.  The  figures  for  1967  and  1968 
are  not  representative  because  of  the 
heavy  imports  necessary  to  offset  the 
loss  of  production  during  the  8V2 
months'  copper  strike.  It  is  predicted 
that  in  1969  it  will  be  necessary  to  import 
12  percent  of  the  country's  copper 
requirements. 

We  have  in  my  State  an  organization 
known  as  the  Arizona  Tariff  Board.  The 
membership  is  made  up  of  copper  pro- 
ducers in  the  State  and  other  producing 
areas.  It  has  always  taken  an  active 
part  in  copiper  tariff  legislation. 

When  HJl.  16654  was  introduced  in 
the  House  last  spring,  to  extend  the  sus- 
pension of  the  copper  tariff  which  ex- 
pired on  the  first  of  July,  this  organiza- 
tion— the  Arizona  Tariff  Board — ob- 
jected to  an  extension  of  more  than  l 
year.  However,  their  opposition  was  with- 
drawn as  the  result  of  an  amendment 
made  by  the  Finance  Committee.  In  the 
existing  law  there  is  a  provision  that  if 
the  domestic  price  of  copper  should  fall 
below  24  cents  a  pound,  any  tariff  sus- 
pension would  automatically  be  re- 
voked. This  so-called  peril  point  was 
raised  to  36  cents  a  pound  by  the  Finance 
Committee. 
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The  dlBlocatloi  i  of  the  normal  sources 
of  domestic  supiily,  because  of  the  SV2 
months'  strike  ca  Lied  by  the  steelworkers. 
Is  no  reason  to  <  bject  to  the  sufpenslon 
of  this  tariff.  Im;  lorts  have  now  declined 
to  their  prestr  ke  levels.  Operations 
which  are  no  Unger  economical  have 
been  shut  down  but  this  would  have 
occurred  with  or  without  a  strike  and 
even  If  the  copier  tariff  had  been  In 
force. 

None  of  the  U.  3.  producers  are  oppos- 
ing the  contlnui  Uon  of  this  tariff  sus- 
penskm  because :  orelgn-produoed  copper 
today  is  not  a  t  ireat  to  domestle  pro- 
duction. Foreign-  produced  oonter  Is  sell- 
ing In  the  European  markets  at  more 
than  8  cents  a  pc  and  above  the  domestic 
producers'  price  of  42  cents.  The  do- 
mestic price  2  yt  ars  ago  was  36  cents  a 
pound.  Should  tie  imexpected  happen, 
and  the  domestli  price  decline  to  below 
36  cents,  then  he  tariff  would  auto- 
matlcidly  be  reinstated. 
'  Thanfore.  I  a  e  no  reason  why  those 
consumers  who  must  Import  copper  to 
flu  their  require]  nents  shoidd  be  oUlged 
to  pay  1 V2  cents  1  poimd  more  than  for- 
eign copper  wou  d  cost  them.  This  does 
not  benefit  the  pi  oducers  nor  provide  any 
more  Jobs  for  1  he  copper  workers;  It 
simply  means  tn  added  cost  In  that 
amount  which  will  be  passed  on  to  the 
final  consumer. 

I,  therefore,  jppose  the  motion  to 
strike  the  coppei  tariff  amendment  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  MORTON  Mr.  President.  I  merely 
rise  in  oppositioi  to  the  amendment.  As 
has  been  so  well  x)inted  out  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  ArizoE  t,  we  are  definitely  Im- 
porters of  copp«  r.  I  reallK  there  have 
been  certain  dls  ocatlons  as  a  result  of 
the  very  long  sti  ke.  Some  of  this  copper 
comes  from  min  i  shafts  of  5,000  feet.  It 
Just  so  happens  t  Is  almost  economically 
impossible  to  do  his  Job  5,000  feet  under- 
ground when  an  und  the  world  there  are 
sources  of  copp<  r  much  nearer  the  sar- 
face. 

I  serve  on  the  committee  with  the  dls- 
tlngtdshed  Juni(ir  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. He  has  bet  n  responsible  for  a  very 
constructive  par ;  of  this  bill,  that  Is,  to 
raise  the  so-cal  ed  peril  point  from  24 
to  36  cents.  In  tl  at  I  supported  him. 

I  do,  however,  rise  in  exposition  to  his 
amendment.  We  are  importers  of  copper. 
We  are  now,  ho  vever,  beginning  to  ex- 
port some  coppe  r.  This  might  be  a  help 
in  our  balance  0  F  trade. 

For  years  now  we  have  suspended  this 
duty.  I  think  it  Is  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumer.  I  un  lerstand  the  feeling  of 
both  Senators  JTrom  Montana  in  this 
connection.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Montana  for  rais- 
ing the  peril  p41nt,  which  I  think  is  a 
very  constructive  thing.  I  was  happy  to 
support  lilm  in  that,  but  I  do  not  support 
the  amendment! 

Mr.  MANSFI ILD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  ylel  1? 

Mr.  METCAL  ?.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished ooUeagv  s. 

Mr.  MANSFn  LD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  th  >  amendment  now  pend- 
ing, offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Jun  or  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mktc.  xr] .  I  agree  with  every- 
thing  he  says,  a  id  I  point  out,  and  with 
emphasis,  that  For  some  years,  because 


of  changing  conditions,  the  tariff  on 
copper  was  suspended:  but  I  also  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  Just  some  months 
ago  the  copper  miners,  the  smeltermen, 
as  well  as  the  companies,  went  through 
the  longest  and  most  difficult  strike  in 
the  history  of  the  copper  industry.  A  set- 
tlement was  finally  adiieved,  but  as  a 
result  of  the  settlement  we  find  there  are 
1.000  fewer  miners  In  Butte  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  We  find  a  shift  away  from  the 
shaft  mining,  and  the  open  pit.  the 
Berkeley  pit,  being  enlarged;  and  I  think 
some  degree  of  protection  should  be  of- 
fered to  our  own  people,  especially  those 
who  fit  in  tills  category. 

Unlike  some  States.  Montana  is  in  Uie 
unfortunate  position  of  having  a  com- 
pany in  control  which  la  both  a  domestic 
producer  and  a  foreign  impoxVer.  So  we 
have  to  look  at  this  problem  from  two 
angles. 

My  colleague  and  I  think  this  is  the 
beet  way  to  face  up  to  the  problem. 
Furthermore,  in  our  opinion,  the  impo- 
sttloci  of  this  tariff,  or  the  reimpositlon 
of  it.  will  not  hurt  any  of  the  foreign 
oiHnpanies  now  producing,  because  the 
price  of  copper,  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, is  consideraUy  higher  than  that 
of  domestic  copper. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
support  to  the  Metcalf  amendment. 

Mr.  METCAIf.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  mention  the  peril  point  proposition 
wtiich  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [filr. 
Morton]  brought  out.  It  was  at  my  in- 
sistence, and  by  unanimous  motion,  tliat 
the  peril  point  price  was  raised  from  the 
nonsensical  and  anachronistic  price  of 
24  to  36  cents.  Whether  the  tariff  is  sus- 
pended or  not,  it  would  go  back  in  case 
the  36-oent  price  was  reached. 

But  there  i^  a  reason  why  the  9-month 
strike  should  be  taken  into  accoimt  at 
this  time.  The  reason  is  that  during 
those  9  months  the  domestic  companies 
expanded  their  copper  producing  facili- 
ties abroad.  They  are  still  doing  so.  They 
are  not  taking  care  of  domestic  labor 
and  domestic  production.  The  way  to 
require  them  to  do  so  is  to  Invoke  the 
tariff  that  is  already  in  effect  and  to 
turn  down  the  proposed  suspension. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  copper  sit- 
uation is  going  to  be  in  the  future,  but 
we  do  know  it  is  Imperative,  both  as  a 
matter  of  national  defense  and  as  a 
matter  of  the  economy  of  our  Western 
States,  to  continue  to  produce  and  de- 
velop domestic  copper.  The  way  we  can 
encourage  the  domestic  companies  to  do 
so  Is  to  say,  "Forget  about  this  foreign 
development  for  a  while  and  go  ahead 
and  hire  the  men,  rehire  them,  and  de- 
velop yoiir  own  copper  supplies  and  your 
resources  in  the  States  of  the  West." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCAIiP.I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  true  also 
that  as  a  result  of  the  strike,  as  well  as 
for  other  reasons,  the  strategic  stock- 
pile in  c<H>per  lias  been  depleted  consid- 
erably and  needs  replenishment? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Of  course  it  Is  true. 
C(H>per  was  released  from  the  stockpile 
to  permit  industries  that  needed  copper 
to  go  forward  during  the  strike,  for  de- 
fense purposes  and  purposes  of  Vietnam. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  continue  to  be  a 


domestic  producer  of  copper,  imperative 
for  our  national  defense  and  our  national 
economy.  That  Is  why  we  tiiink  it  imwlse 
to  suspend  the  tariff.  We  can  take  a  look 
at  the  situation  as  it  develops.  We  can 
take  a  look  at  the  situation  as  they  go 
back  to  work  or  as  they  continue  to 
develop  our  domestic  mines.  The  Sen- 
ators from  Itfontana  would  be  among 
the  first  to  help  the  Anaconda  C!o.  in  its 
foreign  production. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  how  he  thinics  tills  amendment 
will  grlve  any  further  incentive  to  copper 
companies  to  go  into  mines  that  they  are 
not  woiiclng  at  the  present  time.  Does 
the  Senator  believe  it  is  going  to  raise 
the  price  of  copper? 

Mr.  METCALF.  No;  I  do  not  tliink  it 
will  raise  the  price  of  copper,  but  it  will 
raise  the  price  of  imported  copper,  and 
encourage  the  development  of  domestic 
copper. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  If  I  thought  that  would 
be  the  result,  naturally  I  would  be  In 
favor  of  the  Senator's  amendment.  I  am 
sorry ;  I  certainly  do  not  like  to  disagree 
with  these  two  distinguished  Senators, 
the  majority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Montana,  but  here 
we  have  a  case  where  the  consumer  will 
pay  the  difference  In  the  cost  of  the  cop- 
per, because  the  amount  of  copper  that 
must  be  Imported  would  cost  IMt  cents 
more. 

Wtiy  does  the  Senator  advocate  that 
the  consumer  pick  up  that  differential? 

Mr.  METCALF.  On  the  amount  of  cop- 
per that  will  be  Imported,  that  Is  true. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  METCALF.  But  tills  will  be  an  In- 
centive to  start  producing  domestic  cop- 
per, so  that  they  will  not  have  to  charge 
the  1  ^  cents  more. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  remind  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  that  we  have  do- 
mestic companies  that  do  not  agree  with 
that  argument,  and  they  are  not  in  favor 
of  the  tariff,  and  want  the  suspension  to 
continue. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  from  Arizona — and  he  Is  a  very 
able  advocate  of  resources  development 
throughout  tlie  West — that  if  the  copper 
companies  will  put  these  people  back  to 
work,  as  they  were  working,  in  economi- 
cally feasible  mines,  before  the  strike, 
and  continue  to  expand  and  develop  their 
domestic  resources,  we  can  come  back 
here  in  January  and  all  of  us  will  be  to- 
gether on  the  suspension  of  this  tariff. 

There  is  a  long  tiistory  of  suspension, 
as  shown  in  the  hearings  report.  There 
have  been  times  when  we  have  reinvoked 
the  copper  tariff,  and  have  not  disrupted 
the  industry.  We  have  suspended  it  time 
after  time,  but  under  special  and  emer- 
gency situations — and  I  regard  this,  after 
a  9-month  strike,  as  an  emergency  situ- 
ation. I  tlilnk  we  should  wait  until  the 
Industry  adjusts.  This  is  not  a  time  for 
premature  action. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
I  certainly  was  opposed  to  the  continu- 
ation of  that  strike,  and  I  certainly  un- 
derstand the  dire  consequences  in  our 
particular  States.  I,  too.  favor  develop- 
ing new  processes.  We  have  mines  in 
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Arizona  closed  down  Just  a  few  months 
ago,  which  will  not  reopen.  They  will  not 
reopen  because  they  are  not  economically 
sound  to  produce.  We  have  that  problem, 
too.  unfortunately.  I  am  very  sorry  that 
miners  were  put  out  of  work  in  Montana, 
as  I  am  sorry  they  were  put  out  of  work 
in  my  State.  I  wish  we  could  develop  a 
program  where  those  mines  could  be  de- 
veloped differently,  in  order  that  they 
might  become  economically  sound  pro- 
ducers. But.  unfortunately,  I  do  not  tlilnk 
that  wlU  be  effected  with  tills  tariff, 
whether  or  not  the  tariff  is  suspended. 
Consequently.  I  think  it  is  far  more  im- 
portant to  think  about  the  general  pub- 
lic and  the  consumer,  as  far  as  this  tariff 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Of  course,  the  Sena- 
tor and  I  have  different  opinions  on  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Tlie  committee  report, 
on  page  9,  states,  under  the  heading 
"Committee  Position"  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page: 

The  committee  felt  that  the  tight  supply 
situation  m  copper  which  exists  mainly  be- 
cause of  defense  requirements  and  growing 
industrial  demands  Justifies  a  continuation 
of  duty-free  treatment  for  copper  for  an  ad- 
ditional temporary  period.  The  Commerce 
Department  recommended  this  legislation 
and  advises  that  we  know  of  no  adverse 
effect  from  the  present  suspension  on  the 
overall  Interests  of  domestic  copper  pro- 
ducers, and  none  is  anticipated  If  the  sus- 
pension period  Is  extended  to  June  30,  1970." 

To  summarize,  the  committee  says  that 
because  of  war  demands — and  I  suppose, 
though  it  does  not  say  so,  because  of  the 
scarcity  in  copper  resulting  from  the  9- 
months  strike — the  demand  is  now  much 
greater  than  It  normally  would  be.  Wliat 
is  the  answer  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana to  the  statement  of  the  committee 
and  the  statement  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  that  we  need  no  tariff  now 
to  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  copper 
and  a  fair  price  for  the  consumer? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Ohio  tliat  the  report  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  read  does  not  say  anything 
about  expansion  of  tile  domestic  indus- 
try. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  during  tills  long, 
drawn  out,  9-montlis  strike,  the  various 
copper  companies  of  America  expanded 
and  continued  to  develop  their  foreign 
operations,  so  that  the  importatlcm  of 
copper  reached  a  new  high  point  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  during  that 
period. 

My  answer  Is  tliat  the  proper  way  to 
supply  our  military  demands  and  take 
care  of  tills  industrial  demand  for  copper 
is  to  expand  our  domestic  industry,  and 
the  way  to  do  that  is  to  begin  to  lilre 
men  in  our  domestic  mines. 

While  they  see  no  adverse  effect,  over- 
all, it  Is  because  the  copper  companies — 
Anaconda,  Phelps-Dodge.  Kennecott,  and 
so  forth — ^who,  as  my  colleague  from 
Montana  stated,  are  also  foreign  pro- 
ducers— are  expanding  abroad,  and  fall- 
ing to  pick  up,  after  the  strike,  domes- 
tically at  home. 

I  think  the  greatest  contribution  that 
we  can  make  to  national  defense  Is  to 
further  encourage  the  development  of 
domestic  copper  supplies. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Wliat  answer  will  we 
give  to  the  other  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy that  are  wanting  special  treatment 
with  respect  to  tariffs?  Wliat  wlU  we  say 
to  steel;  what  will  we  say  to  the  shoe 
manufactiu^rs;  what  will  we  say  to  the 
textile  people? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Is  It  suggested  we  will 
say  we  will  take  the  tariffs  off?  We  have 
a  tariff  on  copper,  and  this  bill  suspends 
it.  Axe  we  going  to  say  to  the  steel  people, 
"We  are  going  to  remove  your  tariff'? 
Are  we  going  to  say  to  the  shoe  people, 
"We  are  going  to  remove  any  tariff  you 

have"? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No;  but  they  will  want 
tariffs  imposed. 

Mr.  METCALF.  But  we  have  a  tariff. 
Wliat  I  am  saying  is,  let  us  keep  the  tariff 
we  liave. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  By  coincidence,  I  have 
a  letter  here  dated  September  14,  In 
wiilch  a  small  steel  man,  now  retired, 
points  out  what  he  says  is  a  dangerous 
predicament  in  the  steel  industry,  that 
will  affect  the  workers  and  the  steel 
structure,  and  therefore,  he  says,  we 
should  either  fix  quotas  or  impose  a 

tariff. 

Mr.  METCALF.  But  are  we  going  to 
say  to  steel,  then,  as  the  Senator  is  saying 
to  the  copper  industry,  "We  are  going  to 
remove  even  the  present  protection  you 
have"? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes;  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  ticcording  to  the 
committee,  finds  that  the  tariff  is  not 
needed  to  protect  the  copper  industry  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  committee  may 
find  a  tariff  Is  not  needed  to  protect  the 
steel  industry,  but  at  least  they  should 
have  what  protection  they  have,  and  not 
have  it  taken  away  from  them. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  in  amending  H.R. 
7735,  provided  for  the  suspension  of 
duties  on  certain  forms  of  copper  to  con- 
tinue imtll  June  30,  1970. 

In  turning  to  page  9  of  the  committee 
report  I  noted  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  reached  a  conclusion  that  be- 
cause of  "the  tight  supply  situation  In 
copper  which  exists  msdnly  because  of 
defense  requirements  and  grrowlng  indus- 
trial demands  justifies  a  continuation  of 
duty-free  treatment  for  copper  for  an 
additional  temporary  period." 

In  conslderlrig  this  matter  the  commit- 
tee received  the  advice  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  various  Govern- 
ment agencies,  and  I  understand  that  all 
support  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  reports  that  the  Com- 
merce Department  advised  concerning 
this  legislation  by  the  following  com- 
ment: 

We  know  of  no  adverse  effect  from  the 
present  suspension  on  the  overall  Interests  of 
domestic  copper  producers,  and  none  Is 
anticipated  if  the  suspension  period  Is  ex- 
tended to  June  30, 1970. 

In  lowering  or  suspending  tariff  sched- 
ules. Congress  is  always  faced  with  the 
consideration  that  the  tariff  will  result 
in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  supply 
of  the  product  or  commodity  in  this 
country  to  the  detriment  of  domestic 
prices  and  the  wage  scales  and  employ- 
ment of  our  workers.  But  to  meet  this 
possible  objection,  the  committee  amend- 


ment increases  the  "peril  point"  price 
of  copper  from  24  cents  in  the  tariff 
schedule  to  36  cents.  With  this  provision 
we  have  the  assurance  that,  if  at  any 
time,  additional  imports  of  copper  result 
in  domestic  copper  prices  falling  to  36 
cents  per  poimd,  the  tariff  suspension 
provided  by  this  bill  would  terminate 
and  the  higher  tariff  schedule  of  the 
present  law  would  be  reinstated.  The 
committee  report,  on  page  10,  makes  tills 
clear : 

Under  this  amendment.  If  foreign  copper 
is  Imported  In  such  quantities  as  to  depress 
prices  below  the  level  which  existed  when 
Congress  last  suspended  the  copper  tariff, 
domestic  miners  would  be  protected  by  the 
restoration  of  the  tariffs. 

In  summing  up.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
point  out  tliat  copper  is  in  short  supply 
in  this  country  to  meet  our  domestic  re- 
quirements, «md,  of  utmost  importance, 
our  national  defense  needs,  which  be- 
cause of  the  war  have  increased  sub- 
stantially in  the  past  4  years,  make  addi- 
tional demands  on  our  existing  supplies. 
The  committee  amendment  would  only 
provide  a  temporary  suspension  for  a  2- 
year  period.  The  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
will  review  the  situation  In  1970. 

My  State  Is  of  course,  a  consumer  of 
copper  in  various  forms,  and  it  has  also 
a  growing  industry  in  the  fabrication  of 
copper  wire  of  different  types.  Despite 
expansion  programs  now  In  progress  in 
the  production  of  primary  copper  in  the 
United  States,  the  demand  exceeds  the 
domestic  supply.  This  has  been  true  since 
1940,  and  It  may  continue  since  the  In- 
crease In  copper  consumption  keeps  ris- 
ing faster  than  the  production  of  this 
metal  in  the  United  States.  I  would  like 
very  much  to  see  copr>er  production  in- 
crease in  our  own  country. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  that  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf],  not  be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
[Putting  the  question.] 

The  nays  appear  to  liave  it. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  ask  for  a  division. 

On  a  divlBlon,  the  amendment  was 

rejected.  ^^„ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (HJl.  7735)  was  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  title  will  be  appropriately 
amended. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  continue  for  2  years  the 
existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
alumina  and  bauxite,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 
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AMENDMENT      dP      THE      TARIFF 
SCHEDULES      QP      THE      UNITED 
STATES 
Mr.  MANSFIELEJ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


that  the  Senate  turn 


to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1480.  H.R.  653.      J 

The  PRESIDINaj  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  stated  by  tflle. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
653)   to  amend  th^  Tariff  Schedules  of 


the  United  States 


rate  of  duty  on  cert  iln  nonmalleable  iron 
castings. 


.18 


662.20 


Otlior: 

Cast 

and 

for 

mil 

Other 


ron  (oxci-pt  iimllKahl*  ca«t  Iron)  parts,  not  alloyed 
not  advaiicml  beyond  cIiiimIiik,  and  machined  only 
lie  removal  of  flna.  gates,  sprues,  and  risers,  or  to  per- 
locatlon  in  fliUalilnc  niachinery 


(b) (1)   Except  aa 


120th  day  after  the 


by  subsection    (a) ) 
Augiut  30.  1M3.  ant 
of  the  enactment  of 


with  respect  to  the 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committeie  on 
Finance,  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert : 

That  (a)  schedule  6,  part  4.  subpart  A  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  (19 
US.C.  sec.  1202)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
Item  662.20  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 


2.5%  ad  val. 
10%  ad  val. 


10%  ad  val. 
36%  ad  val. 


provided   In   paragraph 


(2),  the  amendment  made  by  subeeotlon  (a) 
shall  apply  with  res]  lect  to  articles  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  w  arehouse.  for  oonsump- 
tloB.  after- (be  date  <f  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(2)   Upon  request 


^erefor  filed  with  the 


customs  offlcer  conc<  rned  on  or  before  the 


date  of  the  enactment 


of  this  Act,  the  enti  j  or  withdrawal  of  any 
article  described  In  1  ;em  662.18  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of   the  U  ilted   States   (as  added 


which  was  made  after 
on  or  before  the  date 
'  Ithls  Act  shall,  notwith- 
standing the  provlsk  ns  of  section  614  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  oi  any  other  provision  of 
law.  be  liquidated  oi  reltquldated  as  though 
such  entry  or  wltbdj  awal  bad  been  made  on 
the  day  after  the  di  te  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  For  purpos  «  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. In  the  case  of  t  a  entry  or  withdrawal  of 
any  article  made  bel  >re  January  1.  1968,  the 
rate  of  duty  In  rate  column  numbered  1  of 
Item  662.18  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (as  w  ded  by  subsection  (a) ) 
shall  be  treated  at  being  3  percent  ad 
valorem. 

(c)  KffecUve  wit  i  respect  to  articles 
entered,  or  wlthdra'  m  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  on  or  after  January  1.  1969, 
January  1.  1970,  Jai  uary  1,  1971,  and  Janu- 
ary 1.  1972,  Item  66:  .18  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  £  tates  (as  added  by  sub- 
section (a) )  Is  amei  ided  by  striking  out  the 
matter  In  rate  colu:  an  numbered  1  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  then  of.  respectively,  "2%  ad 
val.",  "2%  ad  val.'.  "1.5%  ad  Tal.".  and 
"1.5^r    ad  vaT."'. 

(d)  The  rates  ol  duty  In  rate  column 
numbered  1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (as  t  mended  by  the  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (c)  shall  be  treated  as  not 
having  the  stattis  of  statutory  provisions 
enacted  by  the  Cone  ress,  but  as  having  been 
proclaimed  by  the  President  as  being  re- 
quired or  approprla  le  to  ceurry  out  foreign 
trade  agreements  to  pvhich  the  United  States 
Is  a  party.  The  rate  of  duty  In  rate  column 
numbered  1  of  Ite  d  662.20  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  Un  ted  States  (as  amended 
by  subsection  (a) )  shall  not  supersede  the 
staged  rates  of  duty  provided  for  such  item 
in  Annex  III  to  Pi  oclamation  3822,  dated 
December  16,  1967  [32  Fed.  Reg..  No.  244, 
part   II). 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  hiadnotes  for  schedule  3 
of  the  Tariff  Schedu  les  of  the  United  States 
(19  U.S.C.  1202)  are  i  mended  by  adding  after 
headnote  6  the  following  new  headnote: 

"7.  With  respect  t  >  fabrics  provided  for  In 
parts  3  and  4  of  thl;  schedule,  provisions  for 
fabrics  in  chief  valu(  of  wool  shall  also  apply 
to  fabrics  In  chief  freight  of  wool  (whether 
or  not  in  chief  valu  s  of  wool).  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  preced  ng  sentence,  a  fabric  Is 
In  chief  weight  of  \  ool  if  the  weight  of  the 
.wool  componenet  Is  greater  than  the  weight 
of  each  other  textile  component  (I.e.,  cotton. 


vegetable  fibers  except  cotton,  silk,  man- 
made  fibers,  or  other  textile  materials)  of 
the  fabric." 

(b)  Items  365.70.  366.30,  and  359.30  Of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  State*  are 
each  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "32%  ad  val."  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "37.6<  per  lb. +32% 
ad  val.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "50%  ad  val."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "50«  per  lb.+50%  ad 
val.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  ai^ly  with  respect  to  ar- 
ticles entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  after  the  60th  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)(1)  For  purposes  of  applying  sections 
266(4),  256(6).  and  361(b)  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  and  section  3&0(c)  (2) 
(A)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 — 

(A)  the  rates  of  duty  In  rate  column 
numbered  1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (as  changed  by  subsection 
(b))  shall  be  treated  as  the  rates  of  duty 
existing  on  July  1.  1962;   and 

(B)  the  rates  of  duty  In  rate  column  num- 
bered 2  of  such  Schedules  (as  changed  by 
subsection  (b) )  shall  be  treated  as  the  rates 
of  duty  existing  on  July  1,  1934. 

(2)  The  rates  of  duty  In  rate  coliunn 
numbered  1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (as  amended  by  subsection 
(b))  shall  be  treated  as  not  having  the 
status  of  statutory  provisions  enacted  by 
the  Congress,  but  aa  having  been  proclaimed 
by  the  Preeldent  as  being  required  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  foreign  trade  agreements 
to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party. 

Sec.  3.  Part  V  of  Utle  ni  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  625.  State  regulation  of  transportation 
of  Intoxicating  liquors. 

"No  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any  regu- 
lation Issued  thereunder  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  any  State  from  regulating  the 
transportation  or  Importation  for  delivery  or 
use  therein  of  Intoxicating  liquors." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  admit  the  fol- 
lowing articles  free  of  duty : 

( 1 )  not  to  exceed  four  hydraulic  operating 
tables  Imported  for  the  use  of  the  Newlngton 
Hospital  for  Crippled  Children,  of  Newlngton, 
Connecticut. 

(2)  one  mass  spectrometer  Imported  for 
the  use  of  Arizona  State  University,  and 

(3)  one  mass  spectrometer  imported  for 
the  use  of  Utah  State  University. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  also  ad- 
mit free  of  duty  all  equipment,  parts,  ac- 
cessories, and  appurtenances  for  the  articles 
enumerated  in  the  preceding  sentence  which 
accompany  such  articles  and  are  Imported 
for  the  use  of  the  respective  Institutions. 

(b)  Upon  request  therefor  filed  with  the 
customs  offlcer  concerned  on  or  before  the 


laoth  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  entry  or  withdrawal  of  any 
arUcle  described  In  subsecUon  (a)  which 
was  made  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  614  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  or  any  other  provision  of  law.  be  liqui- 
dated or  rellquldated  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a) . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate?  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
H.R.  653,  as  it  passed  the  House,  would 
restore  the  tariff  on  certain  nonmal- 
leable  iron  castings  used  in  bottling  and 
packaging  machinery  which  existed  prior 
to  August  31,  1963. 

Prior  to  that  date,  the  tariff  on  these 
castings  was  3  percent  but  in  the  change- 
over to  the  new  tariff  structure  at  that 
time  the  duty  was  raised  to  11.5  percent. 
Under  the  Kermedy  round  it  is  presently 
10  percent  and  will  ultimately  be  reduced 
to  5.5  percent. 

In  most  instances  specified  in  the  tariff 
schedules,  cast  iron  parts  are  subject 
to  reduced  tariff  if  they  are  not  advanced 
beyond  cleaning,  or  machined  to  remove 
fins,  sprues,  or  risers,  or  to  locate  in  fin- 
ishing machinery.  In  addition  to  these 
general  operations,  however,  the  House 
bill  would  have  permitted  cast  iron  parts 
for  bottling  and  packaging  machines  to 
be  first,  normalized  by  heat  treatment: 
second,  machined  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining its  porosity:  and,  third, 
painted  for  protection  against  oxidation. 
Enumerating  these  processes  in  the  stat- 
ute apparently  was  considered  necessary 
to  restore  prior  tariff  treatment  to  these 
castings.  Unfortunately,  specifying  these 
processes  under  one  provision  raised 
questions  as  to  whether  rough  iron  cast- 
ings described  In  other  tariff  provisions 
could  qualify  for  the  lower  tariff  If  they 
had  been  similarly  processed. 

The  Bureau  of  Customs  was  also  con- 
cerned that  the  specified  processes  in- 
volved concepts  which  were  new  to  cus- 
toms administration,  and  could  lead  to 
substantial  litigation  before  their  mean- 
ings were  clarified. 

After  the  bill  passed  the  House,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  indicated  that  these 
additional  processes  were  not  such  ad- 
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vancements  in  the  manufacturing  proc- 
ess as  to  require  specific  mention  in  the 
bill.  Accordingly,  since  the  specificity  of 
the  House  bill  is  now  unnecessary  to 
achieve  its  objective,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  has  omitted  the  unnecessary 
language  from  the  bill.  These  technical 
amendments  do  not  alter  the  purpose  of 
the  House  bill  in  any  way.  Rather,  they 
carry  out  the  objective  sought  by  the 
House  bill  of  conforming  the  treatment 
of  these  castings  to  that  applicable  to 
other  castings  dealt  with  by  the  last 
Congress. 

Moreover,  in  recognition  of  the  pas- 
sage of  time  since  the  bill  passed  the 
House,  and  particularly  to  reflect  the 
tariff  concessions  granted  during  the 
Kennedy  round  of  trade  negotiations,  the 
committee  has  added  amendments  pro- 
viding that  for  1968  the  tariff  on  these 
castings  is  to  be  2.5  percent,  for  1969 
and  1970.  2  percent,  and  for  1971  and 
thereafter  1.5  percent.  The  House  bill 
orovided  a  flat  3-percent  rate,  which  ex- 
isted prior  to  August  31,  1963.  The  sched- 
ule of  tariff  reductions  in  the  committee's 
bill  parallels  the  concessions  granted 
with  respect  to  the  iron  casthigs  dealt 
with  in  the  1965  amendments,  and  re- 
flects the  tariff  cut  negotiated  with  re- 
spect to  the  duty  presently  applicable  to 
these  castings. 

In  addition  to  these  technical  amend- 
ments, the  committee  also  added  amend- 
ments relating  to  other  matters  as 
follows: 

WOOL  takiitb:  close  loophole 

The  first  of  these  amendments  deals 
with  certain  practices  under  which  high- 
rate  woolen  tariffs  have  been  circum- 
vented by  combining  low-value  processed 
wool  with  other  materials  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  them  dutiable  under  lower 
nonwool  rates. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  a 
history  of  closing  loopholes  in  our 
tariff  schedules — particularly  in  the  tex- 
tile provisions — ^to  prevent  tariff  avoid- 
ance by  foreign  producers.  These  foreign 
producers,  however,  have  found  new 
loopholes  each  time  the  Congress  has 
acted  to  close  existing  ones.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
this  amendment  should  substantially 
and  permanently  solve  the  recurring 
problem  of  fabrics  essentially  of  low- 
value  reprocessed  wool  being  manipu- 
lated by  foreign  producers  in  a  way  to 
avoid  the  regular  tariffs  on  wool 
products. 

Let  me  describe  the  manner  in  which 
foreign  producers  have  circumvented 
the  high  tariffs  applicable  to  woolen 
fabrics.  In  1965  Congress  closed  what 
was  referred  to  as  the  wool-ramie  loop- 
hole. Under  this  device  foreign  producers 
combined  a  small  quality  of  high-value 
ramie  or  flax  with  a  large  quantity  of  re- 
used wool  to  create  a  fabric  which  ap- 
peared to  be  woolen.  However,  because 
this  fabric  was  in  chief  value  of  flax  or 
ramie  the  high  wool  rates  were  avoided 
in  favor  of  the  far  lower  rates  applicable 
to  fabrics  of  vegetable  fibers. 

Hardly  had  Congress  acted  on  this  de- 
vice before  a  new  loophole  was  found. 
This  time,  a  small  quantity  of  high-value 
rabbit  hair  was  combined  with  the  low- 


value  reprocessed  wool  to  blend  a  fabric 
In  chief  value  of  animal  hair,  again  duti- 
able at  rates  far  lower  than  the  wool 
rates.  To  deal  with  this  further  tariff 
avoidance  device.  Congress  enacted  new 
legislation  in  1966  to  treat  this  fabric  at 
rates  comparable  to  the  woolen  tariffs. 

However,  once  again  the  ingenuity  of 
foreign  producers  was  not  lacking.  In  a 
further  effort  to  avoid  the  high  woolen 
tariffs  they  began  combining  the  low- 
value  reused  or  reprocessed  wwl  with  silk 
In  such  a  way  that  although  th«  resultant 
fabric  was  for  practical  purposes  a 
woolen  fabric  it  was  in  chief  value  of  silk, 
and  thus  was  dutiable  at  a  lower  rate 
than  if  it  had  been  in  chief  value  of  wool. 
In  addition  they  have  begim  to  laminate 
this  wool-ramie,  or  wool-flax,  or  wool- 
rabbit  hair  fabrics  with  rubber  or  plas- 
tics or  with  another  fabric,  such  as  scrim, 
to  create  a  special  fabric  to  which  the 
wool  rates  enacted  in  1965  and  1966 
would  not  apply. 

To  deal  with  these  further  devices,  the 
committee  has  approved  an  amendment 
to  subject  any  fabric  which  for  practi- 
cal purposes  is  a  woolen  fabric  to  duties 
which  should  apply  to  woolen  fabrics. 
Specifically,  under  the  committee  amend- 
ment, any  fabric  which  is  in  chief  weight 
of  wool  will  be  subject  to  wool  fabric 
duties,  even  though  the  combining  of 
chief  value  in  the  fabric  is  some  other 
fiber.  The  committee  amendment  reflects 
one  of  two  suggestions  submitted  in  a 
1967  Tariff  Commission  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  as  to  how-these  loopholes  might 
be  dealt  with  on  a  permanent  basis  so  as 
to  avoid  having  to  legislate  in  this  area 
every  year  or  two. 

liquor:  end  tax  evasion  practice 

The  next  committee  amendment  Is  di- 
rected at  the  practice  in  some  Ijorder 
States  xmder  which  alcoholic  beverages 
are  purchased  without  payment  of  Fed- 
eral or  State  tax  ostensibly  for  consump- 
tion in  a  foreign  country,  but  then  is  re- 
imported  back  into  the  State  for  con- 
sumption without  payment  of  either  tax 
or  tariff. 

The  committee  amendment  is  intended 
to  make  clear  that  even  though  the  tax- 
free  trade  as  it  has  developed  involves 
foreign  commerce,  the  States  may  apply 
reasonable  regulations  to  assure  that 
alcoholic  beverages  sold  on  a  tax-free 
basis  for  consumption  In  a  foreign  coun- 
try are  not  unlawfully  diverted  or  re- 
turned into  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
State. 

The  amendment  is  not  intended  to  au- 
thorize the  prohibition  of  any  legitimate 
export  business,  but  it  is  intended  to  as- 
sure that  a  State  may  reasonably  regu- 
late interstate  or  foreign  shipments  of 
liquor  for  a  good  cause,  and  that  where 
such  regulations  are  reasonable  the  bur- 
den placed  on  the  trade  will  not  require 
the  State  regulation  to  be  struck  down  in 
the  courts.  By  so  clarifying  the  role  of 
States  in  establishing  reasonable  licens- 
ing or  other  regulations  to  aid  in  the  de- 
tection and  punishment  of  those  who 
seek  to  divert  tax-free  export  beverages 
for  unlawful  consumption  in  this  coun- 
try, the  amendment  should  also  benefit 
Federal  revenues. 


DUTT-FREE    TREATMENT:     SCIENTTFIC    INSTRO- 
MENTS    AND     HOSPITAL    EQUIPMENT 

The  final  committee  amendment  per- 
mits Utah  State  University  and  Arizona 
State  University  each  to  import  on  a 
duty-free  basis,  one  mass  spectrometer 
and  accompanying  parts.  It  also  allows 
the  Hospital  for  Crippled  Children  in 
Newlngton,  Conn.,  to  import  duty-free 
four  hydraulic  operating  tables  for  use  in 
the  hospital. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  653)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Tailff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  certain  nonmalleable 
iron  castings,  and  for  other  purposes." 


AMENDMENT     OF     THE     INTERNAL 
REVENUE    CODE    OP    1954 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1481,  HJl.  2767,  that  it  become  the  pend- 
ing business,  but  that  no  action  be  taken 
on  the  measure  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  2767)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  farmer 
an  amortized  deduction  from  gross  in- 
come for  assessments  for  depreciable 
property  levied  by  soil  or  water  conserva- 
atlon  or  drainage  districts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  amendments. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
H.R.  2767  as  passed  by  the  House  modi- 
fies the  Income  tax  treatment  of  a  farm- 
er who  Indirectly  pays  for  depreciable 
property  through  assessments  levied  by 
a  soil  or  water  conservation  or  drainage 
district.  The  committee  retained  the 
basis  approach  of  the  House  to  this  mat- 
ter but  made  some  perfecting  amend- 
ments. 

In  addition,  the  committee  adopted 
some  seven  amendments  dealing  with 
other  matters.  I  shall  deal  first  with  the 
House-passed  provisions  and  then  with 
these  other  matters. 

son.   AND    WATER   CONSERVATION 

Mr.  President,  the  House  bill  provided 
that  a  fanner  who  pays  an  assessment 
levied  by  a  soil  or  water  conservation  or 
drainage  district  for  depreciable  property 
which  it  buys  may  deduct  this  assess- 
ment for  Income  tax  purposes  ratably 
over  a  10-year  period. 

Under  existing  law  a  farmer  generally 
may  deduct  capital  expenditures  he  di- 
rectly incurs  for  the  purposes  of  soil  or 
water  conservation  He  also  may  claim 
this  deduction  where  he  makes  these  ex- 
penditures indirectly  through  the  pay- 
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ment  of  an  assessn  lent  to  a  soli  or  water 
conaervatlon  or  dialnage  district  which 
has  incurred  the  e  [pendlture. 

This  similarity  o  I  treatment  where  the 
farmer  makes  thes  t  capital  expenditures 
directly  or  throug  i  a  conservation  dis- 
trict does  not  extend,  however,  to  ex- 
penditures for  machinery  or  other  de- 
preciable property  In  these  cases  the 
farmer  Is  allowed  i  depredation  deduc- 
tion If  he  owns  tie  asset  himself ,  but 
receives  no  tax  bneflt  if  the  asset  is 
owned  by  a  soil  or  water  conservation  or 
draliu«e  district  e^  en  though  the  farmer 
indirectly  pays  for  the  asset  through  his 
assessments. 

Mr.  President,  t  tls  disparity  of  treet- 
ment  led  the  Hous<  to  allow  farmers  who 
are  members  of  sc  11  or  water  conserva- 
tion or  drainage  t  Istrlcts  a  ratable  10- 
year  deduction  for  assessments  which  are 
made  to  cover  thu  cost  of  depreciable 
property  acquired  1  ly  the  district  In  con- 
nection'with  soil  or  water  conservation. 

The  Pffiance  Coi  omlttee  retained  this 
approach  but  adop  ed  perfecting  amend- 
ments. One  of  thise  amendments  pro- 
vides that  the  full  10-year  amortization 
of  assessments  is  not  to  be  required  in 
cases  where  a  con;  ervatlon  or  drainage 
district  malEes  Multiple  assessments 
for  depreciable  pr  )perty.  Thus  the  10- 
year  spread  is  not  required  if  a 
particular  assessment  does  not  exceed, 
by  more  than  $5(0,  10  percent  of  the 
total  assessments  vhlch  have,  and  will, 
be  made  against  a  farmer  for  any  given 
depreciable  proper  7.  A  second  of  these 
amendments  grant  i  the  deduction  with- 
out the  10-yeer  spi  ead  where  the  assess- 
ments are  small  ii  amount;  that  is,  not 
over  $500.  In  othe  r  cases,  10  percent  of 
the  total  assessme  it  is  currently  deduc- 
tible and  the  excel  1  is  deductible  ratably 
over  the  following  •  years. 

As  imder  the  Ho  jae  bill  the  aipount  of 
the  assessment  fo]  depreciable  property 
which  a  farmer  mi  y  deduct  may  not  ex- 
ceed 10  percent  o:  the  total  amount  of 
the  assessments  br  the  district  against 
all  Its  members. 

The  committee  a  so  adopted  an  amend- 
ment which  provi<  es  for  the  case  where 
the  farm,  with  ret  [>ect  to  which  the  as- 
sessments were  made,  is  sold  during  the 
period  over  which  in  assessment  is  being 
deducted.  In  this  case  the  amendment 
provides  that  the  portion  of  the  assess- 
ment not  yet  dedu  cted  is  to  be  added  to 
the  cost  or  other  basis  of  the  land  in- 
stead of  being  de^  acted  in  future  years. 

The  deduction  1  llowed  by  this  provi- 
sion applies  to  asiessments  levied  after 
the  date  of  enactm  ent  of  the  bill.  Assess- 
ments before  the  late  of  enactment,  as 
well  as  those  af  te  *  that  date,  are  to  be 
taken  into  accourt,  however.  In  deter- 
mining the  total  a  ssessments  made,  and 
to  be  made,  against  a  farmer  by  a  dis- 
trict for  its  purcha  le  of  depreciable  prop- 
erty. 

The  Treasury  Dt  partment  does  not  ob- 
ject to  this  provisJ  on  as  amended  by  the 
committee. 

AOB     OK     SKX     OmCBIli  [MATION     IN     RITnUUCKNT 
PLAKB  CB  PKACnCaS 

Mr.  President.  01  e  of  the  other  amend- 
ments the  commli  tee  added  to  this  bill 
corrects  an  unfoibimate  interpretation 
of  present  law  by  t  le  Equal  Emplojrment 
Opportunity  Comiilssion  regarding  dif- 


ferential treatment  on  account  of  age  or 
between  men  and  women  under  pension 
or  retirement  plans  which  are  qualified 
imder  the  tax  laws  or  retirement  prac- 
tices. 

At  present  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment on  account  of  age  or  sex,  among 
other  things,  is  prohlWted  by  the  equal 
employment  opportunity  title  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation in  Employment  Act  of  1967.  The 
latter  act  contains  a  specific  exception 
where  an  employer's  actions  are  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  the  terms  of  any 
bona  fide  benefit  plan.  Although  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  does  not  contain  a  similar  ex- 
ception, the  committee  believes  that  Con- 
gress did  not  Intend  to  prohibit  reasona- 
ble differences  in  the  treatment  of  male 
and  female  employees  under  retirement 
\>r  pension  plans.  This  is  also  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  Congress  itself  provided 
for  retirement  differentiation  by  sex  In 
the  social  security  program. 

Nevertheless,  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  ruled  at  tiie  be- 
ginning of  this  year  that  employers  could 
not  differentiate  between  male  and  fe- 
male onployees  with  regard  to  either  op- 
tional or  compulsory  retirement  ages  un- 
der pension  or  retirement  plans.  The 
committee  adopted  this  amendment  to 
clarify  congressional  intent  In  this  area. 

Under  the  amendment  an  employer  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  violating  the  em- 
ployment discrimination  laws  because 
the  terms  or  conditions  of  a  qualified 
pension  or  retirement  plan  or  retirement 
practice  provide  for  reasonable  differen- 
tiation in  optional  or  compulsory  retire- 
ment ages  between  male  and  female  em- 
ployees or  provide  for,  or  require,  retire- 
ment at  reasonable  ages.  This  rule, 
however,  does  not  excuse  an  employer's 
failure,  or  refusal,  to  hire  persons  nor 
does  it  excuse  the  discharge  of  persons 
prior  to  retirement  age  on  account  of 
either  their  sex  or  their  age.  Moreover, 
the  rule  does  not  apply  where  the  terms 
or  conditions  of  the  plan  or  practice  are 
merely  a  subterfuge  to  evade  the  basic 
purpoaes  of  these  employment  discrimi- 
nation laws. 

HinoAcnvs  qttaufication  or  ttnxon- 

NBOOnATD   PENSION    PIJkNS 

Bfr.  President,  the  committee  also 
adopted  an  amendment  concerning  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  imlon-nego- 
tiated  pension  plans.  Under  present  law 
a  pension  trust  quaUfies  for  Income  tax 
exemption — and  employer  contributions 
to  It  are  deductible— only  if  the  trust 
meets  certain  requirements  as  to  cover- 
age of  employees  and  nondiscrimination 
in  contributions  and  benefits. 

In  1964  Congress  provided  that  a  trust 
which  is  part  of  a  union-negotiated  pen- 
sion plan  which  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment finds  is  a  "qualified  trust"  under 
certain  circumstances  is  to  be  considered 
a  "qualified  trust"  from  the  time  con- 
tributions were  first  made  to  it.  For  this 
retroactive  qualification  to  be  available, 
the  Treasury  Department  must  be  sat- 
isfied that  three  conditions  have  been 
met.  First,  the  trust  must  have  been 
created  under  a  collective-bargaining 
agreement  with  two  or  more  unrelated 
employers.  Second,  disbursements  from 
the  trust  before  its  actual  qualification 
must  substantially  meet  the  tests  under 


which  the  plan  qualifies.  Third,  contribu- 
tions to  the  trust  before  it  constituted  a 
qualified  plan  must  not  have  been  used 
in  a  manner  which  Jeopardized  the  in- 
terests of  the  beneficiaries. 

This  retrospective  qualification  provi- 
sion was  Adopted  because  of  a  difficulty 
which  arises  with  respect  to  imlon-nego- 
tlated  plans.  To  qualify  imder  the  tax 
laws,  a  plan  must  have  a  definite  written 
program  which  has  been  communicated 
to  the  employees.  However,  collective- 
bargaining  agreements  generally  require 
employer  contributions  to  begin  imme- 
diately, and  often  take  a  while  to  reduce 
the  benefits  provided  under  the  agree- 
ments to  the  required  definite  written 
program.  Thus,  In  many  cases  there  was 
not  time  to  meet  the  written  program  re- 
quirement, and  plans  could  not,  in  the 
absence  of  the  provision  I  have  referred 
to,  qualify.  Accordingly,  no  deduction 
would  have  been  available  for  the  re- 
quired contributions. 

The  committee's  attention  was  called 
to  a  case  which  indicates  that  these  same 
difficulties  have  arisen  in  plans  nego- 
tiated with  single  employers,  as  well  as 
in  the  case  of  plans  negotiated  with  sev- 
eral employers.  The  specific  case  called 
to  the  committee's  attention  involves  a 
pension  trust  set  up  by  the  National  Tea 
Co.  for  its  em,ployees. 

Since  the  same  dlfBcultles  arise  with 
respect  to  single  employers  as  with  mul- 
tiple employers,  the  committee  believed 
it  was  desirable  to  extend  the  applica- 
tion of  the  retrospective  qualiflcation 
provision  to  single-employer  pension 
plans.  Under  the  committee's  amend- 
ment, as  is  true  in  the  case  of  multi- 
employer pension  plans,  various  safe- 
guards must  be  met  for  the  provision  to 
apply. 

The  effective  date  of  this  amendment 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  existing  pro- 
vision, which  in  general  applies  with  re- 
spect to  contributions  made  after  De- 
cember 31, 1954. 

The  Treasury  Department  does  not  ob- 
ject to  this  amendment. 

ACCtncxrtATioNS  or  income  bt  tax-exempt 

ntrsTs 

Another  amendment  adopted  by  the 
committee  permits  an  irrevocable,  tax- 
exempt  trust  to  accumulate  Income 
without  losing  its  exempt  status,  if  the 
income  is  from  property  transferred  to 
the  trust  by  its  creator  before  1951  and 
the  trust  instrument  requires  the  income 
to  be  accmnulated. 

In  1950  Congress  added  a  provision 
denying  tax-exempt  status  to  a  trust  that 
unreasonably  accumulates  its  income. 
However,  this  provision  was  made  inap- 
plicable to  a  trust  created  by  will  before 
1951.  This  exception  was  provided  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  these  restric- 
tions coiild  not  have  been  taken  into  ac- 
count when  the  trust  was  created,  since 
they  were  not  then  in  existence. 

It  has  come  to  the  committee's  atten- 
tion that  a  similar  problem  exists  where 
property  was  transferred  to  an  irrevoca- 
ble trust  before  1951  by  a  living  grantor, 
instead  of  by  will,  and  the  trust  instru- 
ment requires  Income  to  be  accumulated. 
One  specific  case  called  to  the  commit- 
tee's attention  involves  the  Duke  endow- 
ment trust,  although  we  imderstand  that 
others  may  also  have  the  same  problem. 


The  committee  concluded  that  there 
is  no  rational  reason  for  distinguishing 
between  testamentary  and  inter  vivos 
trusts  created  before  1951  which  are  mak- 
ing mandatory  accimiulations  of  income. 
As  a  result  the  committee  adopted  an 
amendment  which  provides  that  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  trusts  Is  not  to  be  lost 
because  of  income  acctuiulatlons  if  three 
conditions  are  met:  First,  the  accumu- 
lated income  is  attributable  to  property 
transferred  to  the  trust  before  January 
1, 1951,  by  the  creator  of  the  trust.  Sec- 
ond, the  trust  was  Irrevocable  on  that 
date.  Third,  the  tnist  instrument  requires 
the  income  to  be  accumulated,  and  this 
requirement  was  in  effect  on  that  date 
and  at  all  times  thereafter. 

The  amendment  i4>plles  to  taxable 

years  beginning  after  December  31,  1950, 
when  the  provision  restricting  accumu- 
lations went  into  effect. 

The  Treasury  Department  does  not  ob- 
ject to  this  amendment. 

ADVCBTISINO  RBG'CI.ATIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  also 
adopted  an  amendment  which  postpones 
for  1  year  the  application  of  the  new 
Treasury  regulations  regarding  the  ttuca- 
tion  of  advertising  income  derived  by  tax- 
exempt  organizations  from  publishing 
periodicals. 

Under  present  law  tax  is  imposed  on 
the  unrelated  business  Income  of  certain 
tax-exempt  organizations.  Included  in 
this  category  are  educational  and  chari- 
table organizations,  religious  organiza- 
tions other  than  church,  labor  and  agri- 
cultural organizations,  business  leagues, 
chambers  of  commerce  and  certain  oth- 
ers. The  tax  applies,  however,  only  where 
the  trade  or  business  is  not  substantially 
related  to  the  organization's  exempt  pur- 
pose. 

Although  the  Treasury  regulation  in 
effect  prior  to  December  2,  1967.  did  not 
specifically  deal  with  the  matter  of  ad- 
vertising income,  in  fact  tax  was  not  as- 
serted with  respect  to  advertising  income 
derived  by  an  exempt  organization  from 
publishing  a  periodical  where  the  edito- 
rial material  in  the  periodical  was  related 
to  the  exempt  purpose  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  will  recall 
that  last  December  new  Treasury  regula- 
tions were  issued  which,  in  general,  treat 
the  advertising  income  derived  by  a  tax- 
exempt  organization  from  publishing  a 
periodical  as  imrelated  business  income. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  by  msoiy 
that  these  regulations  go  beyond  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  as  they  relate  to  this  ad- 
vertising income.  In  addition,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  approximately  700  organiza- 
tions are  affected  by  the  regulations.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  because  of  these 
considerations  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  regarding  this  matter  when 
we  considered  the  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture Control  Act  of  1968.  This  amend- 
ment was  deleted  in  conference  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  would  consider  the  matter 
later  in  the  year.  It  has  been  necessary, 
however,  for  that  committee  to  hold  the 
intended  hearings  in  abeyance  because 
of  the  large  niunber  of  people  who  indi- 
cated they  wished  to  testify. 

Mr.  President,  since  these  new  regula- 
tions have  a  substantial  impact  and  are 


the  subject  of  widespread  concern,  the 
committee  believed  it  appropriate  to 
defer  their  application  for  l  year.  This 
will  provide  us  an  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine the  subject  and  to  determine  whether 
we  believe  legislation  is  desirable.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  committee's  amendment 
delays  the  effective  date  of  these  regula- 
tions for  a  period  of  1  year — and  there- 
fore postpones  for  this  period  the  taxa- 
tion of  income  from  commercial  adver- 
tising in  a  periodical  published  by  a  tax- 
exempt  organization  which  contains  edi- 
torial matter  related  to  the  exempt  pur- 
pose of  the  organization. 

SPiNorr  BT  Lirs  insurance  oompant 

-The  committee  also  adopted  an 
amendment  postponing  the  so-called 
phase  in  tax  effects  when  a  life  in- 
surance company  distributes,  or.  "spins 
off,"  the  stock  of  a  wholly  owned  sub- 
sidiary corporation  to  a  parent  holding 
company.  This  amendment  is  similar  to 
three  other  exceptions  which  Congress 
has  enacted  in  recent  years  to  the  basic 
rule,  treating  a  distribution  by  a  life  in- 
surance company  to  its  shareholders  as 
a  distribution,  first,  out  of  the  insurance 
company's  "shareholders  surplus  ac- 
count" and,  to  the  extent  the  distribu- 
tions exceed  the  amount  in  this  account, 
then  as  distributions  out  of  the  com- 
pany's "policyholders  surplus  accoimt." 
It  is  the  distributions  from  the  policy- 
holders surplus  account  which  give  rise 
to  the  so-called  phase  in  tax  on  the  life 
insurance  company. 

The  prior  exceptions  deal  with  tax- 
free  spinoffs  by  life  insurance  companies 
of  the  stock  of  other  life  or  casualty 
insurtmce  companies.  Tills  amendment 
differs  from  the  earlier  exceptions  in  that 
it  deals  with  the  tax-free  spinoff  of  the 
stock  of  any  wholly  owned  business  sub- 
sidiary corporation.  The  amendment  ap- 
plies, however,  only  if  the  insurance  com- 
pany has  owned  all  the  stock  of  the  sub- 
sidiary at  all  times  since  December  31, 
1957 — that  is,  from  a  time  before  the  Life 
Insurance  Company  Income  Tax  Act  first 
imposed  the  phase  m  tax  on  insurance 
companies  or  when  a  company  could 
have  distributed  the  stock  of  a  subsidiary 
without  phase  m  tax  effects. 

This  amendment  differs  from  the  prior 
exceptions  which  we  adopted  in  a  sec- 
ond Important  respect.  The  prior  amend- 
ments, in  the  case  of  pre-December  31, 
1957,  contributions  to  capital  of  a  spun- 
ofl  subsidiary  corporation  completely 
eliminated  the  phase  m  tax  conse- 
quences resulting  from  the  spinoff.  This 
amendment  does  not  eliminate  these 
phase  m  tax  effects.  Instead  it  merely 
postpones  these  effects  until  the  business 
subsidiary  makes  distributions  to  the 
parent  holding  company,  or  until  the 
holding  company  disposes  of  the  stock  of 
the  business  subsidiary  corporation. 
Either  of  these  transactions  then  is  to 
have  the  same  phase  HI  tax  conse- 
quences, with  one  limitation,  as  would 
have  resulted  if  the  life  insurance  com- 
pany had  retained  the  stock  of  the  busi- 
ness subsidiary  and,  upon  receiving  fimds 
from  the  business  subsidiary  or  from  the 
sale  of  the  subsidiary's  stock,  had  distrib- 
uted the  fimds  to  the  parent  holding 
company.  The  limitation  which  I  have 
referred  to  is  that  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  stock  of  the  business  subsidiary  at 


the  time  of  the  spinoff— reduced  by  any 
post-December  31,  1957,  contributions  to 
its  capital  which  result  in  phase  III  tax 
effects  at  the  time  of  the  spinoff— limits 
the  phase  HI  tax  effects  resulting  from 
these  subsequent  transactions. 

The  amendment  I  have  just  described 
removes  the  only  objection  the  Treasui-y 
Department  raised  to  this  provision. 

LOSS  CAKRTOVEB  OP  INSUKANCE  COMPANY  ON 
CHANCE  OP  PORM  OP  ORGANIZATION  OR 
NATtTRE    OP   INSURANCE   BUSINESS 

Another  amendment  adopted  by  the 
committee  also  relates  to  insurance  com- 
p>anles.  It  permits  an  insurance  company 
which,  as  a  result  of  a  change  in  the  form 
of  its  organization  or  the  nature  of  its 
insurance  business — such  as  change  from 
a  mutual  casualty  company  to  a  stock 

casualty  company  or  to  a  life  insurance 
company — also  changes  its  tax  status,  to 
carry  over  and  deduct,  after  the  change, 
losses  incurred  before  the  change.  The 
amendment  permits  the  deduction  of  the 
loss  in  these  cases  generally  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  and  limitations  as 
in  case  of  other  loss  carryovers,  but  with 
one  important  exception.  The  loss  carry- 
over cannot  exceed  the  lesser  of  the 
carryover  determined  before  the  com- 
pany's change  in  tax  status  or  the  carry- 
over determined  after  the  change  in  tax 
status,  that  Is,  determined  as  if  the  com- 
pany had  been  subject  to  the  same  tax 
rules  before  the  change  as  after  the 
change. 

This  limitation  which  I  just  described 
is  important  because  of  the  reason  why 
existing  law  does  not  permit  the  deduc- 
tion of  a  loss  carryover  following  a 
change  in  the  tax  status  of  a  life  insur- 
ance company.  The  reason  is  that,  in  en- 
acting the  life  insurance  provisions,  we 
did  not  want  to  permit  a  loss  carryover 
that  would  result  in  too  generous  tax 
treatment.  That  is,  we  did  not  want  to 
allow  a  loss  to  be  deducted  by  a  life  com- 
pany, for  example,  if  the  loss  was  com- 
puted under  rules  applicable  to  a  casualty 
company  which  might  allow  a  more  gen- 
erous loss  carryover,  or  vice  versa.  This 
limitation  prevents  any  too  generous 
treatment.  At  the  same  time,  it  does  not 
make  it  impossible  for  an  insurance  com- 
pany to  use  its  loss  merely  because  it 
changes  its  tax  status. 

This  amendment  makes  deductions  for 
loss  carryovers  available  In  taxable  years 
begirming  on  and  after  January  1,  1967, 
with  respect  to  losses  Incurred  in  periods 
beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1963. 
This  latter  date  was  the  time  when  a 
series  of  amendments  to  the  insurance 
company  tax  provisions  made  the  treat- 
ment of  all  insursmce  companies  substan- 
tially alike  for  purposes  of  computing 
loss  carryovers. 

The  Treasury  Department  does  not 
object  to  this  amendment. 

DEVELOPMENT   COMPANY   TREATED   AS   REGULATED 
INVESTMENT   COMPANY 

The  last  amendment  adopted  by  the 
committee  relates  to  the  asset  diversifica- 
tion requirement  for  a  development  com- 
pany qualifying  for  regulated  Investment 
company  tax  treatment. 

A  development  company  is  a  company 
prii.clpally  engaged  in  furnishing  capi- 
tal to  new,  small  businesses;  that  is,  a 
corporation  principally  engaged  in  de- 
veloping or  exploiting  new  products.  The 
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advantace  to  the  c  )mpany  of  qualifying 
for  regulated  Inve  itment  company  tax 
treatment  is  that  b  r  so  doing  It  pays  tax 
only  on  the  Income  which  it  retains  and 
not  on  the  income  1 ;  distributes  to  share- 
holders. 

Present  law  gene  -ally  requires  a  regu- 
lated investment  co  npany  to  diversify  Its 
investments  within  prescribed  limits.  A 
limited  exception,  however.  Is  provided 
for  development  c(  mpanles.  A  develop- 
ment company  can  rely  on  the  exception, 
however,  only  If  no  more  than  25  percent 
of  the  value  of  its  issets  represent  secu- 
rities of  issuers  Iri  which  the  company 
has  held  an  IntereJ  t  for  10  years  or  more 
and  in  which  the  d  tvelopment  company's 
holdings  represent  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  voting  stoc  l  of  the  issuer.  How- 
ever, even  after  0  is  10-year  period  the 
company  may  retain  its  "excess  hold- 
ings." and  contlnu  s  to  qualify  as  a  regu- 
lated imiestment  c  )mpany.  by  relying  on 
a  savings- provlsior  in  present  law. 

A  case  has  com  5  to  the  attention  of 
your  committee  \rhere  a  development 
company  is  relyini ;  on  the  savings  pro- 
vision I  have  just  described  to  continue 
to  qualify  as  a  regti  lated  Investment  com- 
pany. The  compai  y  is  continuing  to  so 
qualify,  of  course  even  though  It  can 
no  longer  make  "d  jvelopment  company" 
type  mvestments  m  small,  new  busi- 
nesses. This  situati  m  frustrates  the  pur- 
pose of  the  present  jxceptlon  for  develop- 
ment companies. 

As  a  result,  the  committee  decided  to 
limit  this  general  savings  provision  so 
that  It  can  no  long  sr  apply  to  a  develop- 
ment company.  Tie  result  generally  is 
to  require  a  devc  lopment  company  to 
dispose  of  its  "exiess  holdings"  If  it  is 
to  continue  to  qui  llfy  for  regulated  in- 
vestment company  treatment. 

Your  committee  believed  that  it  would 
be  vmfair  to  comi>anies  which  In  good 
faith  are  relymg  c  n  the  general  savings 
provision,  howeve-,  to  suddenly  with- 
draw this  right.  Tl  e  committee's  amend- 
ment, therefore,  permits  a  development 
company  a  20-yea  •  period,  as  contrasted 
to  the  10-year  period  of  existing  law, 
in  which  to  dispc  se  of  its  excess  stock 
holdings.  The  co)  apany  must  evidence 
its  intent  to  do  sc ,  however — if  it  wants 
to  retain  regulate  1  Investment  company 
tax  treatment — by  disposmg  of  40  per- 
cent of  its  excea  holdings  at  least  by 
the  close  of  the  1  5th  year.  In  addition, 
the  company  mus ;  dispose  of  all  its  ex- 
cess holdings  by  the  close  of  the  20th 
year  to  continue  t )  qualify  for  regulated 
investment  compi  ny  treatment. 

The  Treasury  D  spartment  does  not  ob- 
ject to  this  ametdment. 

Mr.  President,  t  lere  will  be  some  con- 
troversial amend  nents  offered  to  the 
bill.  And  I  am  we  1  aware  of  what  some 
of  those  amendm*  nts  will  be.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  mattei  with  the  sponsors  of 
the  amendments.  We  all  agree  that  at 
this  time  of  the  t  ftemoon,  it  would  be 
inappropriate  to  Aote  on  them,  because 
some  of  them  are  v  sry  controversial.  That 
being  the  case,  an  7  Senator  who  desires 
to  explain  his  pos:  Lion  In  support  or  op- 
position to  an  antendment  may  do  so. 
between  the  distm- 
and  minority  leaders 
vote  on  the  bill  at  this 


It  was  agreed 
guished  majority 
that  we  shoiild  not 


led  to  believe  that  we  will  not  have  any 
further  rollcall  votes  today. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


on  the  District  of  Columbia  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  POOD  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL ACT  OF  1965 — CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

ifr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17126)  to  amend 
the  Fbod  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  September  25,  1968,  p.  27990, 

CONGRCSSIONAL    RECORD.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  biU  would  have  extended  the  Pood 
and  AgrlciUture  Act  of  1965  for  1  year. 
It  would  also  have  limited  payments 
under  it  to  $20,000.  and  modified  the  law 
concerning  base  plans  under  milk  mar- 
keting orders. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  have 
extended  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965  for  4  years.  It  also  contained  a 
niunber  of  provisions  relative  to  milk, 
feed  grains,  cotton,  wheat,  apples,  and 
cropland  adjustment,  but  these  were  not 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  conference  substitute  extends  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  for  1 
year.  It  omits  all  other  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  and  of  the  Senate  amendment. 
All  it  does  Is  continue  existing  law  for 
1  additional  year  without  other  change. 
All  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
signed  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  have  been  glad  to  work  on  the  confer- 
ence in  reducing  this  bill  to  the  form  In 
which  It  Is  reported  from  conference,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  bill;  and  I  should  like 
the  Record  to  show  that  if  a  record  vote 
were  taken,  I  would  be  recorded  as  vot- 
ing against  the  conference  report. 


time  because  som  s  Senators  have  been 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CENTRAL  INTELLI- 
GENCE AGENCY  RETIREMENT  ACT 
OF  1964  FOR  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarUy  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  1489.  H.R.  18786. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Licislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (HJl.  18786)  to  amend  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of 
1964  for  certain  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading. 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMEJJT  OF  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  2767)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
farmer  an  amortized  deduction  from 
gross  income  for  assessments  for  depre- 
ciable property  levied  by  soil  or  water 
conservation  or  drainage  districts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business?    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  HJl.  2767. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINO  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961,  AS  AMENDED— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  repwrt  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15263)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
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1961, 


as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
m^nt  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate.  ,    ,  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk   reed 

iie  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today,  pp.  27629-27634,  Con- 
gressional Rbcord.)     

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICEK.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  report?  .^    «      * 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 

proceeded  to   consider  the   report. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 

conference  report  on  H.R.   15263,  the 


Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1968.  repre- 
senU  a  fair,  and  I  beUeve  generaUy  satis- 
factory, compromise  of  the  difTerences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  bUis.  The 
differences  to  begin  with,  were  not  so 
great  as  they  have  been  in  past  years, 
either  with  respect  to  money  or  substan- 
tive provisions.  ..  ^  ,  , 
The  House  bill  authorized  a  total  of 
$1,993,850,000:  the  Senate,  $1,945,900,- 
000.  The  conferees  agreed  on  a  total  of 
$1  974,050,000.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  a  table  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Rbcord,   giving   a  detaUed   break- 

down* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  FUNDS-FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1968  (FISCAL  YEAR  1969) 
|ln  thousands  of  dollarsi 


Progrim 


(1) 


House 


(2) 


Senate 


(3) 


Conference 


W 

Difference 
(H  =  House; 
S= Senate) 


350  000 

Oewlopment  Loan  Fund - -- — -- yon' 000 

Technical  cooperation  and  developmenl  jranti. ^""- "™ 

American  schools  and  hospiUls  abroad "-"S 

Local  currency. - —  -•  — 

Survey  of  investment  opportunities 

Alliance  for  Proiress -^ 

Loans - 

Grants 

Partners  of  the  Alliance 


International  organizations  and  proframs... 

Children's  Fund - 

Indus  Basin' 

Supporting  assistance 


Contingency  fund 

Administrative  eipenses: 

AID..-- 

Department  of  Stata.. 


1,250  . 
420,000 
(330, 000) 
(90  000) 

500 

130  000 
1.000 

'426,000" 

10,000 

53,000 
O 


350,000 

200,000 

14,600 

5,100 


420.000 

(330.000) 

(90,000) 

200 

135.000 
1.000 

466,060' 

10.000 

50.000 
(0 


ToUl,  economic  assistance 1.603,850 

390,000 


IVIiiitary  assistance. 


Total  economic  and  military 


1,585,900 
360,000 


assistance 1.993.850 


1,945,900 


1  The  Foreiao  Assistance  Act  of  1967  authorii«l  $51,220,000  .or  us.  beginning  fiscal  year  1969  for  this  purpose.  The  Executive 
requests  $12,000,000  lor  fiscal  1969.  . 

'  Existing  law  conUlns  permanent  lutnonzatnn. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  are  the  more  significant  sub- 
stantive provisions  adjusted  by  the  con- 

Interest  rates:  The  Senate  blU  in- 
creased interest  rates  on  development 
loans  and  Alliance  for  Progress  loans 
from  2  percent  to  3  percent  during  the 
first  10  years  and  from  2V2  percent  to  3^ 
percent  thereafter.  The  House  bill  did 
not  change  Interest  rates,  and  the  House 
conferees  were  strongly  opposed  to 
changing  them.  In  the  end.  It  was  agreed 
to  leave  Interest  rates  at  2  percent  during 
the  first  10  years  and  to  Increase  them 
from  2»/4  percent  to  3  percent  thereafter. 

Investment  guarantees:  the  Senate  bill 
made  no  change  in  the  existing  ceilings 
on  the  total  amounts  of  various  kinds  of 
investment  guaranties  which  can  be  out- 
standing at  any  one  time.  The  House  bill 
increased  all  of  these  ceilings.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  raise  the  celUngs  by  one- 
half  the  amount  provided  by  the  House. 
This  means  that  the  new  ceilings  will  be 
as  follows: 

Specific  risk  guarantees:  $8.5  billion, 
compared  to  $8  billion  in  the  present  law. 

Extended  risk  guarantees :  $550  million, 
of  which  $390  million  is  for  nonhousing 


guarantee*  and  $1,250,000  is  for  credit 
union  guaranties.  cOTipared  to  $475  mll- 
Uon,  $315  milUon,  and  $1  million,  re- 
spectively, in  the  present  law. 

Latin  American  housing  guarantees: 
$550  million,  compared  to  $500  million  in 
the  present  law. 

In  addition,  under  the  present  law,  the 
authority  to  issue  extended  risk  guaran- 
tees would  expire  June  30,  1970.  The 
Senate  bill  left  that  imchanged;  the 
House  bill  repealed  the  expiration  date, 
thereby  making  the  authority  perma- 
nent. The  conferees  agreed  to  extend  the 
authority  1  year  to  June  30,  1971. 

Finally,  the  conferees  accepted  lan- 
guage in  the  Senate  bill  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  Issuance  of  guarantees  to 
cover  secoaidary  Investments — that  is. 
reinvestments  made  by  foreign  financial 
institutions  in  which  American  investors 
have  an  interest. 

Surveys  of  Investment  opportunities: 
The  House  bill  expanded  the  authority  to 
finance  surveys  of  investment  opportu- 
nities and  provide  a  new  authorization  of 
$1,250,000  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal 
year  1969.  The  Senate  bill  repealed  this 
title  of  the  act.  The  conferees  agreed  to 
leave  the  title  in  the  act,  but  to  pro- 


vide no  new  money  or  additional  au- 
thority. The  efTect  is  to  permit  the  pro- 
gram to  continue  to  operate  with  au- 
thorization of  $850,000  remaining  un- 
appropriated from  last  year. 

UtUization  of  Democratic  Institutions 
in  development:  The  Senate  conferees 
agreed  to  House  language  expanding 
title  EX  of  the  act  to  provide  for  more 
research  and  inservice  training  with  re- 
spect to  the  utilization  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions m  development. 

Sophisticated  weapons  for  tmder- 
developed  countries:  Both  House  and 
Senate  bills  had  slmUar  provisions;  first, 
prohibiting  the  use  of  military  assistance 
funds  to  furnish  soplilstlcated  weapons 
systems,  such  as  missUe  systems  and  jet 
aircraft  for  military  purposes,  to  certain 
countries:  and.  second,  reqtiirlng  the 
withholding  of  economic  assistance  in  an 
equivalent  amount  from  certain  coim- 
tries  purchasing  such  systems.  In  both 
cases  provision  was  made  for  a  Presi- 
dential waiver.  The  conferees  agreed  to 
the  Senate  language  In  both  Instances, 

with  two  minor  changes.  First,  the  Sen- 

ate  bUl  had  referred  to  "advanced"  jet 

^200  000 :.:::::::    aircraft;  the  word  "advanced"  was  de- 

14'.  600  H+1,600  ig^ed  by  the  conferees.  Second,  tne 
Senate  blU  had  referred  to  "any  coun- 
try"; this  was  limited  by  the  conferees 
to  "any  underdeveloped  country." 

Military  assistance  to  Latin  America: 
The  conferees  agreed  to  a  provision  of 
the  House  bill  authorizing  the  use  of  $10 
million  in  grant  miliUry  assistance  to 
Latin  America  for  strengthening  coastal 
patrol  activities.  This  is  m  addition  to 
the  law's  limitation  of  $25  mUllon  on 
grant  miliUry  assistance,  other  than 
training,  to  Latin  America,  but  it  is  not 
in  addition  to  the  law's  overall  limitation 
of  $75  million  on  military  grants  and 
sales  to  Latin  America. 

Assistance  to  coimtrles  tradmg  with 
Cuba:  The  conferees  agreed  to  delete  a 
provision  of  the  House  blU  prohibiting  aid 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  or  sales 
under  Public  Law  480  to  any  developed 
country  exportmg  to  Cuba  or  permitting 
its  ships  or  aircraft  to  trade  with  Cuba. 
Pueblo  crew:  The  conferees  agreed  to 
delete  a  provision  of  the  Senate  bill 
which,  pending  release  of  the  crew  of  the 
Pueblo,  wotild  have  prohibited  a  Presi- 
dential waiver  of  the  general  restrictions 
on  aid  to  Communist  countries. 

Supplier  ellgibUlty:  Both  blUs  con- 
tained similar  provisions  making  it  easier 
to  suspend  the  eligibility  of  AID  suppliers. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  lan- 
guage, which  in  general  gave  AID  broader 
authority  to  act  promptly.  The  conferees 
also  agreed  to  Senate  language  provid- 
ing penalties  for  suppliers  making 
false  claims  or  furnishing  ineligible 
commodities. 

Strengthened  management  practices: 
The  conferees  agreed  to  a  House  provi- 
sion for  the  application  to  foreign  aid 
programs  of  advanced  decisionmaking. 
Information  and  analysis  techniques 
such  as  systems  analysis,  automatic  data 
processing,  benefit-cost  studies,  and  in- 
formation retrieval. 

Superscmlc  planes  for  Israel:  Both  bUls 
contained  provisions  for  the  sale  of  su- 
personic planes  to  Israel.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  the  Senate  version,  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  In  favor  of 
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than  directing  the 
the  sales — and  which 
does  not  specify  either  the  number  or 
type  of  planes  to  )e  sold.  It  does,  how- 
ever, call  for  the  m  ie  of  such  number  "as 
to  provide  Israel  with 
an  adequate  deter  rent  force." 
School  assistanc  b  in  federally  affected 
The  confer  »es  agreed  to  delete  a 
Senate  provision  i  rohlbiting  the  obliga- 
tion of  certain  fofreign  aid  funds  until 
school  assistance  in 
ureas  have  been  corn- 


appropriations  foi 
federally  affected 
mitted. 

Gold  sales:  Th^  conferees  agreed  to 
delete  a  Senate  pr  ivlslon  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  gold  to  nations  in  arrears  in  pay- 
ment of  their  ob  Lgations  owing  to  the 
United  States. 

Log  exports:  Tie  conferees  agreed  to 
a  modification  of  a  Senate  amendment 
putting  a  limit  of  350  million  board  feet 
a  year  on  the  sale  for  export  of  unproc- 
essed timber  from  Federal  lands  west  of 
th§  loom  merldlin.  As  it  passed  the 
Senate,  this  amen  Iment  applied  to  each 
of  the  calendar  yc  %n  1968  through  1972. 
As  agreed  to  in  o  iif erence,  it  applies  to 
each  of  the  calem  ar  years  1969  through 
1971.  In  addition,  the  conferees  added  a 
provision  authoriz  ing  the  exclusion  from 
tills  limitation  of  i  ales  with  an  appraised 
value  of  less  than  $2,000. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  log 
export  amendmen  b  is  not  intended  to  be 
a  restriction  on  1  rade,  but  only  to  di- 
vert rising  forelg:  l  purchases  from  logs 
to  finished  lumbe '  products.  If  we  keep 
the  logs  at  home,  our  mills  can  produce 
enough  lumber  bo  ii  for  our  booming  do- 
mestic market,  ar  d  for  the  export  trade. 

Hopefully,  with  adoption  of  this  pro- 
vision, Japejiese  1  radlng  companies  will 
recognize  that  sor  le  arrangement  is  de- 
sirable that  will  a  11  for  sale  to  Japan  of 
a  "mix"  of  U.S.  1  )gs  and  lumber  prod- 
ucts. To  work  ouf  an  appropriate  mix 
quire  a  high  degree 
the  n.S.  industry 
e  responsible  Fed- 
f  the  Forest  Serv- 
for  the  industry 
t  can  to  identify  the 
problems  that  will  arise  in  milling  wood 
to  Japanese  dimer  slons,  and  shipping  in 
quantities  that  arc  economical  for  Japan 
to  buy. 

It  will  be  nece  sary  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agricul  ure  and  Interior,  es- 
pecially the  Fo  «st  Service,  to  act 
promptly  under  that  section  of  the 
amendment  which  calls  for  a  public  hear- 
ing, and  a  finding  of  quantities  and  spe- 
cies siuplus  to  domestic  needs. 

But  the  essentli  J  burden  of  assuring 
that  this  amendn  lent  has  the  desired 
effect  will  rest  wit  i  the  lumber  industry 
itself.  During  its  :  -year  term  of  appli- 
cation, the  Poreigr  Relations  Committee 
will  continue  to  fol  ow  carefully  the  prog- 
ress made  in  aclilei  ing  a  wood  fiber  trade 
with  Japan  that  w  11  conserve  timber  for 
American  needs  ai  d  also  provide  Japan 
with  a  reasonabl  >  quantity  of  wood 
products.  I 

Public  Law  480 1  currency:  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  flelete  a  Senate  pro- 
vision which  amen  led  Public  Law  480  to 
exclude  foreign  ci  rrencles  for  interna- 
tional education  s  nd  cultural  exchange 


of  this  kind  will 
of  cooperation  wl 
and  leadership  f  roi 
eral  agencies,  espi 
ice.  It  will  be  m 
to  do  everything 


activities  from  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1953. 

Peace  Corps  Act  Amendments:  The 
conferees  agreed  to  delete  Senate  pro- 
visions making  a  number  of  technical 
amendments  to  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 

Reappraisal  of  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams: The  Senate  bill  contained  a  new 
part  providing  for  a  reappraisal  of  for- 
eign aid  programs,  both  by  the  President 
and  by  a  new  committee  to  consist  of 
public,  executive  branch,  and  congres- 
sional Members.  The  conferees  agreed  to 
a  reappraisal  by  the  President,  but  de- 
leted the  provisions  for  a  new  committee. 
The  President  is  to  submit  an  interim  re- 
port by  July  1,  1969,  and  a  final  report 
by  March  31,  1970.  He  is  particularly  to 
take  into  account  proposals  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Qovemment  corporation 
or  federally  chartered  private  corpora- 
tion to  promote  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  imderdeveloped  countries. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  As  I  understand  it,  this 
report  contains  a  provision  which  calls 
upon  the  President  to  send  us  proposals 
for  a  complete  reappraisal  of  the  foreign 
aid  program,  including  the  possibility  of 
operating  a  significant  element  of  the 
program — the  mobilization  of  private 
n.S.  capital  and  know-how  for 'invest- 
ment in  developing  coimtries  through  a 
corporate  form.  I  was  made  acquainted 
with  that  agreement  of  the  conferees  at 
an  early  stage  of  their  proceedings,  and 
I  should  like  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
to  confirm  to  me  the  fact  that  that  is  in 
the  report — the  acceptance  in  the  report. 

I  should  like  the  Senator  to  advise  me 
whether  it  Is  within  the  concept  of  the 
conferees  that  this  should  really  be  the 
authoritative  effort  for  wliich  we  have 
struggled  so  long,  to  see  if  the  entire 
foreign  aid  program  can  be  reoriented 
so  as  the  amendment  declares  to  make 
this  program  once  again  an  effective 
instrmnent  of  n.S.  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  on  several  occasions  advo- 
cated this  approach  to  the  problem.  This 
year,  the  Senator  will  recaU,  he  offered 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  very  long 
amendment  which  really  consisted  of 
two  parts.  I  accepted  it  and  told  him  I 
would  take  it  to  conference.  The  confer- 
ence agreed  to  this  part  of  it.  They  were 
not  ready  to  accept  the  other  part,  and 
I  imderstood  that  this  is  really  the  gist 
of  what  the  Senator  has  been  trying  to 
do. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  It  is. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  he  will  find 
that  we  accepted  it  in  almost  the  same 
words  that  he  had — probably  the  same. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  the  temper  of  the  conferees  is  such 
that  this  really  can  be  the  basis  for  a 
major  new  departure  in  the  foreign  aid 
program? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  That  was  the 
purpose  of  our  acceptance. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  very  grateful  to  my 
colleague.  He  always  handles  these  mat- 
ters in  not  only  the  most  statesmanlike 
way  but  also  in  the  most  graciom  way 
personally,  because  I  was  kept  informed 
at  every  stage  of  the  conference  as  to 


Just  what  was  happening  to  this  amend- 
moit. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  original  text  of  the  amendment, 
my  explanation  of  the  need  for  this 
amendment  and  the  subsequent  discus- 
sion on  the  amendment  may  be  made 
part  of  the  Rkcord  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Conorkssional  Record,  July  31. 
19(18] 

AMCNmCKMT   No.   920 

Mr.  JAvm.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  up  my 
amendmeot  (No.  920),  and  uk  that  It  be 
stated. 

The  Presiding  Omen  (Mr.  Montota  in 
the  chair).  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  leglslaUve  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
tbe  amendment. 

Mr.  JAvrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imoiu  coiuent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  Presiding  Oiticer.  Without  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is,  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  bill 
add  the  following: 

"Part  V — Reafpraisai,  op  Foreign  Assistance 
Programs 
"declaration  op  polict 
"Sic.  501.  The  Congress  declares  that,  in 
view  of  changing  world  conditions  and  the 
continued  need  to  make  United  States  for- 
eign assistance  programs  an  eSectlve  imple- 
ment of  United  States  foreign  policy,  there 
should  be  a  comprehensive  review  and  re- 
organization of  all  United  States  foreign 
assistance  programs,  including  economic  de- 
velopment and  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams, mlUtary  assistance  and  sales  pro- 
grams, and  programs  involving  contribu- 
tions and  payments  by  the  United  States  to 
international  lending  institutions  and  other 
international  organizations  concerned  with 
the  development  of  friendly  foreign  coun- 
tries and  areas. 

"REAPPRAISAL   BT    PRESIDENT 

"Sec.  502.  In  fvirtherance  of  the  policy  of 
this  part,  tbe  President  Is  requested  to  make 
a  thorough  and  comprehensive  rei^pralsal 
of  United  States  foreU^  asslsunce  programs, 
as  described  In  section  501,  and  to  submit  to 
tbe  Congress,  on  or  before  March  31,  1970, 
his  recommendations  for  achieving  such  re- 
forms In  and  reorganization  of  future  for- 
eign assistance  programs  as  he  determines  to 
be  necessary  and  appropriate  in  the  national 
interest  in  the  light  of  such  reappraisal.  The 
President  Is  requested  to  submit  to  tbe  Con- 
gress, on  or  before  July  1,  1969.  an  Interim 
report  presenting  any  preliminary  recom- 
mendations formulated  by  him  pursuant  to 
this  section.  In  formulating  his  recommenda- 
tions, the  President  shall  take  Into  considera- 
tion any  advice  and  recommendations  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  the  National  Foreign  As- 
sistance Review  Committee  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 504. 

"ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMITTEE 

"Sec.  603.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  National  Foreign  Assistance  Review  Com- 
mittee (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Com- 
mittee' )  which  'shall  consist  of  sixteen  mem- 
bers, to  be  selected  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  Four  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  from  appropriate  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  concerned 
with  activities  in  tbe  field  of  foreign  assist- 
ance or  international  development; 

"(2)  Pour  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  from  among  private  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  widely  recognized  for 
their  broad  Icnowledge  of  or  for  their  pro- 


lound  interest  in  the  field  of  foreign  assist- 
ance or  international  development; 

"(3)  Pour  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  two  of  whom  sbaU  be  members 
of  the  minority  party  appointed  after  con- 
sulUUon  with  the  minority  leader,  and  not 
more  than  two  of  whom  shall  be  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate;  and  ^  _ 

•  ( 4)  Pour  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  appointed  by  tbe  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representotivee,  two  of  whom 
shall  be  members  of  the  minority  party  ap- 
pointed alter  consulUtlon  with  the  mUiorlty 
leader  and  not  more  than  two  of  whom 
shall  be  members  of  tbe  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(b)  Member*  of  each  class  described  In 
clauses  (1),  (2).  (3),  and  (4)  shaU  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  tbe  authority  empowered 
to  appoint  such  members. 

"(c)  The  Committee  shall  select  a  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members.  ,  _ . 

"(d)  The  Conunittee  shall  be  organized 
and  shall  hold  its  first  meeting  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  tbto 

"(e)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Committee  shall 
not  affect  its  powers  and  shaU  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner,  and  be  subject  to  the 
same  limitations,  as  In  making  tbe  original 
appointment. 

"PITNCTIONS  AND  DUTIES  OF  COMMITTEE 

"Sec  504.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of 
the  Committee  to  assist  and  advise  the  Pres- 
ident in  formulating  the  recommendations 
referred  to  in  section  502. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  function,  the 
Committee  shall  make  such  studies,  with 
respect  to  United  States  foreign  assistance 
programs,  as  are  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
develop  and  submit  to  the  President  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  any  needed  re- 
forms in  and  reorganization  of  such  pro- 
grams. Such  studies  shall  Include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  an  analysis  and  consideration 

"(1)  the  objectives  and  nature  of  United 
States  foreign  assistance  programs  and  the 
extent  to  which  such  programs  are  related 
to  and  harmonious  with  vital  United  States 
interests;  _ 

"(2)  the  relationship  of  and  experience 
derived  by  the  various  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  other  instnimentalities  of  the 
United  States  engaged  in  or  concerned  with 
such  programs  and  any  duplications  and 
overlapping  of  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
such  programs,  and  the  relationship  of  such 
departmenta,  agencies,  and  InstrumentaUtles 
of  the  United  States  to  totematlonal  agen- 
cies, banks,  and  other  international  organi- 
zations engaged  In  or  concerned  with  devel- 
opment or  relief  programs; 

"(3)  the  ways  and  means  by  which  such 
programs  might  be  Improved,  amended,  or 
supplemented  so  as  to  provide  for  the  most 
efficient,  economical,  and  effective  admlnU- 
tratlon  and  <^)eratlon  of  such  programs; 

"(4)  the  relaUonshlp  of  foreign  trade  to 
foreign  assistance,  and  the  extent  to  which 
private  trade  and  private  Investment  can 
and  should  complement  or  replace  govem- 
ment-to-govemment  assistance;  and 

"(5)  the  ways  and  means  by  which  private 
enterprise  and  private  sources,  alone  and 
in  partnership  with  the  Government,  can 
participate  In  contributing  to  the  flow  of 
technology  and  capital  to  the  less  developed 
frtendly  countries  and  areas. 

"(c)(1)  Tbe  recommendations  submitted 
to  the  President  by  the  Committee  shall  in- 
clude specific  proposals  concerning  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Government  corporation 
or  a  federally  diartered  private  corporation 
designed  to  mobilize  and  facilitate  the  use  of 
United  States  private  capital  and  skills  In 
lees  developed  frtendly  coimtrtes  and  areas. 
"(2)  In  preparing  such  proposals  the  Com- 


mittee shall  consider  whether  such  corpora- 
tion should  be  authorized  to — 

"(A)  uUllze  Qoveniment  guarantees  and 
funds  as  weU  am  prtvate  funds; 

"(B)  seek,  develop,  promote,  and  under- 
wrtte  new  mvestment  projects; 

"(O)  assist  In  transferrliig  skills  and  tech- 
nology to  lees  developed  friendly  countries 
and  areas;  and 

"(D)  invest  m  the  securities  of  develop- 
ment financing  insUtutlons  and  assist  in  the 
fonuatton  and  expansion  of  local  capital 
markets. 

"(d)  The  Committee  shall  submit  an  in- 
terim report  to  the  President  on  its  recom- 
mendations not  later  than  on  June  1,  1969, 
and  shall  submit  a  final  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  its  recommendations  not  later  than 
on  February  28.  1970.  Upon  the  filing  of  Its 
final  report  the  committee  shall  cease  to 
exist. 


"POWERS  AND   ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

"SEC  506.  (a)  The  Conmilttee  is  author- 
ized to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  staff  per- 
sonnel as  it  deems  advUable.  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  UI  of  chapter  53  of  sucli 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates. 

"(b)  The  Committee  may  procure  such 
temporary  and  intermittent  services  as  are 
authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5,  Unl^ 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  Sioo 
a  day  for  individuals. 

"(c)  The  Committee  or.  on  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Committee,  any  subcommittee  or 
member  thereof,  may.  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part,  hold 
such  hearings,  administer  such  oaths,  take 
such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places  in  the  United  States  or  abroad,  as 
the  Committee,  Subcommittee,  or  member 
deems  advisable. 

"(d)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Committee, 
each  department  and  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government,  Including  independent  agen- 
cles.  Is  authorized  and  directed  (1)  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Committee  such  Information, 
suggestions,  or  estimates  as  the  Committee 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable 
for  the  performance  of  its  functions,  and  (2) 
to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  and  with 
or  without  relmb\irsement  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  such  department  or  agency,  to  make 
its  services,  personnel,  and  facilities  avaU- 
able  to  the  Committee  In  the  performance 
of  Its  functions. 

"COMPENSATION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  COMMnTEE 

"Sec.  506.  (a)  Any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  Is  appointed  from  any  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  shaU  serve  without 
compensation  in  addition  to  that  received  In 
his  regular  employment,  but  shall  be  entitled 
to  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  hUn  In 
the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Committee,  other  than 
those  referred  to  In  subsection  (a),  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  ot  SlOO  per 
day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Committee  and  shall  be  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Committee. 


"EXPENSES  OF  THE   COMMllTEE 

"Sec  507.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  neceesary 
to  carry  out  this  part." 

Mr.  Javits.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr  President,  the  amendment  I  have  pro- 
posed is.  I  beUeve,  very  Important.  I  hope 
that  senators  wUl  agree.  It  seeks,  at  long 
laat   to  bring  about  a  review  and  reappraisal 


of  the  foreign  assistance  programs  of  the 
United  States  and  to  provide  by  law  for  de- 
finitive recommendations  to  be  made  on  the 
subject  by  the  President,  with  a  view  toward 
formulating  a  totally  new  program  and  a 
totally  new  approach. 

The  President  is  requested  to  submit  to 
Congress  on  or  before  June  30.  1969,  an  In- 
terim report,  and  approximately  1  year  later, 
on  or  before  March  31,  1970.  a  final  report. 
The  amendment  proposes  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  NaUonal  Foreign  Assistance  Re- 
view Committee  to  advise  Congress  and  the 
President  on  this  subject. 

The  committee  is  to  t>e  composed  of  16 
members,  four  from  the  executive  branch, 
four  from  the  Senate,  four  from  the  House, 
and  four  from  the  public  domain,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  rec- 
ognize what  is  a  situation,  not  a  theory.  It 
U  well  known  that  for  many  years— 20  years 
now— including  my  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  have  been  very  favorable 
to  the  foreign  aid  program,  and  I  believe  it 
Is  Indispensable  to  the  public  policy  of  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  the  committee  says 
so  In  Its  report. 

Also,  we  all  know— we  have  been  told 
many  times,  and  there  is  no  question  about 
Its  truth — that  the  developing  areas  of  the 
world  are  slipping  behind  instead  of  moving 
forward.  They  probably  would  have  slipped 
behind  much  more  had  we  not  had  some 
form  of  foreign  aid.  But  the  fact  Is  that 
the  gap  Ijetween  the  rich  and  the  poor  na- 
tions is  increasing,  not  decreasing,  with 
tremendous  danger  that  the  world  sweep  of 
revolution  is  more  likely  to  engulf  them  now 
than  it  otherwise  wovild. 

Notwithstanding  these  truths,  the  fact  is 
that  we  now  have  such  a  severe  cut  in  the 
foreign  aid  program — a  billion  dollars — as 
really  to  make  Americans  question  whether 
it  is  "meaningful  at  all  in  the  form  in  which 
we  actually  pass  it.  and  to  dicUte  very 
strongly  that  there  should  be  a  complete  re- 
view and  an  effort  to  come  out  with  some 
Itind  of  new  plan. 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate know  that  periodically  the  administra- 
tion has  promised  to  come  in  with  a  new  plan 
for  foreign  aid.  But  always  the  pressure  of 
evente,  the  fact  that  the  year's  estimates  al- 
most come  upon  the  heels— If  they  often  do 
not  anticipate— of  the  appropriations  for  the 
foreign  assistance  program,  al>orts  the  effort 
of  the  administration  to  come  in  with  any- 
thing really  new  or  different.  So  we  have 
gone  on  from  year  to  year  very  much  like 
the  elephants,  locked  tall  and  trunk  together, 
without  taking  some  stock  of  what  we  are 
doing  and  how  me  might  do  It  better,  and 
with  a  diversity  of  programs,  including  food 
aid   direct  aid,  technical  assistance,  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  and  mUltary  assistance. 
aU   lumped    into   one,    and   handled    pretty 
much   the  same  way  and  under  the   same 
heading. 

Mr  President,  It  Is  time  to  stop  and  take 
notice,  and  review  what  we  have  done  and 
plan  something  new  for  what  we  have  to  do 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  changed  sltuatton 
with  respect  to  the  foreign  aid  program. 

This  approach  should  be  especially  appeal- 
ing to  those  who  are  for  the  program  and 
who  are  deeply  worried  about  seeing  the  pro- 
gram eroded  to  the  point  of  ineffectiveness 
and  also  to  those  who  are  in  the  nilddle  of 
the  road  and  who  are  willing  to  go  along  but 
not  quite  sure  as  to  how  to  go  about  it.  This 
Is  a  way  to  provide  a  reassessment  for  foreign 

aid 

One  of  the  major  Ideas  in  the  foreign  aid 
field  has  been  tbe  idea  of  a  corporation  to  be 
oreanlzed  by  Government,  essentially,  but 
to  operate  with  the  flexibility  of  a  corpora- 
tion with  the  abUlty  to  seek,  Jevel^  and 
underwrite   view    investment    projects.    uO- 
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guarantees  and  funds  as 
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Is  something  I  worked  on  for  years.  I  had 
It  In  separate  bills  with  great  specificity  of 
what  It  should  be  and  how  It  should  be  fi- 
nanced. I  had  about  13  eoeponsors  In  the 
Senate.  We  have  a  report  from  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  In  the  other  body  by  Rep- 
resentative FABBsnciN  of  New  York  endorsing 
the  idea  of  carrying  on  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States. 

The  PaxsmiNO  Omcza.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  3 
additional  minutes. 

The  Presidino  Oppicek.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  idea 
which  is  of  great  importance  and  significance. 
I  would  not  wish  to  feel  that  it  Is  Just  being 
cursorily  accepted  and  then  dropped  In  con- 
ference and  that  would  be  the  end  of  that. 
I  would  rather  take  my  chances  on  a  rollcall 
vote. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  have  an  expression 
of  opinion  from  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  Presiding  Gpficex.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  Spakkuan.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  that  I 
fully  subscribe  to  the  Idea  of  the  reassess- 
ment. We  have  bad  many  studies  of  foreign 
aid  over  the  years.  However,  I  think  every- 
one must  realize  that  we  are  In  a  time  of 
change,  a  time  of  change  that  Is  Indicated 
by  the  action  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  this  particular  bill. 

I  would  welcome  a  new  study  of  it  made 
In  light  of  the  new  conditions.  I  can  easily 
subscribe  to  that.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  would  be  glad  to  recommend  to  the  Senate 
that  we  accept  that. 

On  the  second  part,  regarding  the  corpora- 
tion, that  Is  something  I  have  not  had  occa- 
sion to  study  or  think  through  as  I  should. 
I  have  Indicated  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  I  would  be  glad  to  let  that  stay 
with  the  amendment  and  take  the  whole 
thing  to  conference. 

In  the  meantime,  I  would  hope  to  do  some 
study  Into  the  proposal  for  the  corporation. 
Of  course,  we  know  that  we  must  reckon 
with  the  House  conferees.  I  have  no  idea  how 
the  House  conferees  would  take  to  It.  How- 
ever, If  the  Senator  is  willing  to  go  on  that 
condition.  I  will  assure  him  that  I  would  be 
glad  to  recommend  It  be  taken. 

Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  Is 
very  kind.  On  that  basis,  I  think  I  should,  as 
I  was  concerned  that  the  Senator  might  have 
some  more  definite  feeling  about  it  than  he 
expressed.  But  the  expressions  of  the  Senator 
reassure  me,  knowing  his  character  as  well 
as  I  do.  I  know  the  amendment  will  have  a 
fair  shake  In  conference. 

Mr.  President,  both  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  have  made  clear  by  their  over- 
whelming approval  of  major  cuts  In  the  for- 
eign aid  authorization  bill  that  they  have 
grave  questions  about  this  program. 

Their  action  came  as  no  surprise  to  those 
of  us  who  have  followed  the  annual  authori- 
zation process  in  recent  years.  The  severe 
budget  deficit  and  balance-of-payments 
problems  facing  the  country  today  and  the 
heavy  drain  imposed  on  our  resources  by 
the  war  In  Vietnam  are  largely  responsible 
for  this  situation. 

I  have  supported  our  foreign  aid  program 
as  long  as  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress. 
I  continue  to  favor  U.S.  aid  to  developing  na- 
tions. I  am  prepared  to  face  the  fact,  however, 
that  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  support  for  for- 
eign aid  in  its  present  form  has  been  so  re- 
duced in  the  Congress  and  among  the  public 
that  the  foreign  aid  program  in  Its  present 
form  can  no  longer  be  maintained  so  as  to 
perform  a  useful  service  to  the  Nation.  We 
must  revise  the  program  to  reflect  current 
world  conditions  and  make  it  again  an  effec- 
tive tool  of  U.S.  diplomacy. 


It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  foreign  aid  is  directed  against  its 
effectiveness  and  the  economical  use  of  its 
means  rather  than  against  the  specific  uses 
of  the  program — aid  for  agricultural  devel- 
opment, technical  assistance,  loans  to  devel- 
oping banks,  saving  and  loan  associations, 
coopteratlves,  the  investment  guarantee 
program. 

While  we  have  domestic  troubles  of  our 
own.  we  remain  a  world  power,  with  all  the 
responsibilities  that  these  responsibilities 
imply.  We  cannot  expect  to  live  in  peace 
while  two-thirds  of  mankind  lives  in  abject 
poverty  and  hunger.  We  will  have  to  do  our 
share  to  alleviate  these  conditions  and  as 
the  leading  democratic  nation  we  must  in- 
spire our  fellow  democracies  to  do  their  share. 
I  believe  the  American  people  recognize  this 
and  are  willing  to  do  their  fair  share.  It  is 
fair  to  conclude  that  their  reluctance  to  sup- 
port foreign  aid  is  not  directed  against  our 
basic  responsibility  but  that  they  want  to 
find  a  way  to  make  it  more  effective  with  the 
means  we  can  devote  to  it. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  propose  a 
basic  reappraisal  of  foreign  aid  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  advice  of  a  review  committee 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  President, 
Congress,  and  the  public  so  that  it  may  re- 
flect the  cooperation  of  all  three  which  is 
needed  to  develop  a  new  foreign  aid  program 
that  will  have  the  renewed  support  of  the 
American  people. 

But  I  assure  the  Senator  that  the  cor- 
porate concept  is  the  creative  aspect  of  the 
amendment.  It  has  had  many  refinements 
and  much  study.  I  am  not  pressing  the 
specifics  of  the  corporation  idea,  which  I  had 
originally  sponsored  and  have  for  many  years, 
and  which  is  the  development  of  the  think- 
ing of  my  brother,  Benjamin  Javits,  and  of 
Leon  Keyserllng,  but  I  do  ttiink  the  concept 
of  the  corporation  is  really  the  creative 
power  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  I  know  something  about 
the  German  trading  corporation  and  the 
British  Government's  operations  in  this  field. 
The  Senator  will  recall  that  we  had  hearings 
in  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  in  which 
these  matters  were  discussed. 

Mr.  Javrs.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Sparxmam.  So  I  am  not  making  an 
empty  statement  that  I  will  be  glad  to  take 
the  amendment  to  conference.  I  mean  to  give 
it  real  consideration.  I  am  not  so  prepared 
to  go  all  out  on  the  Senator's  other  amend- 
ment for  the  reform. 

Mr.  Javits.  I  understand.  Whether  we  have 
a  rollcall  vote  on  it  or  not,  it  will  still  be 
up  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  I  have  bad 
much  experience  with  him  in  conferences. 
I  am  going  to  submit  the  whole  amendment. 

The  Presiding  OmczR.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself 
3  additional  minutes. 

The  Presioinc  OmcER.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  I  wish  to  spell  out  the  cospon- 
sors  of  the  two  amendments  I  introduced  in 
this  connection. 

The  amendment  No.  919  which  deals  only 
with  the  corporation  concept  and  calls  lor 
a  report  by  the  President  on  the  corporation 
by  June  30,  1969,  Is  sponsored  by  Senators 
Brooke,  Hartke,  Hatfield,  Magnuson.  Mil- 
ler. Peix,  and  Perct.  It  has  very  Important 
bipartisan  sponsorship. 

Thfc  amendment  with  relation  to  the  review 
committee,  but  which  also  calls  for  a  report 
on  the  corporation,  has  the  sponsorship  of 
Senators  Brookc,  Cooper,  Hatfield,  Kcchel. 
and  Mdndt.  It  is  interesting  to  me  that  bi- 
partisan sponsorship  came — and  we  offered 
both  to  our  colleagues — with  the  corporate 
idea  which  represented  a  matter  of  the  great- 
est interest  to  me.  I  feel  that  we  can  turn 
to  a  new  path  in  the  foreign  aid  field.  We 
are  now  beginning  to  appreciate  the  enor- 
mous resources  available  in  the  private  field. 
both  from  investors  and  from  the  business 
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concerns  which  are  available.  It  is  well  known 
that  I  am  considered  to  be  the  father  of 
something  called  the  Adela  Investment  Co.. 
which  was  one  of  the  really  great  creative 
efforts  of  private  enterprise  of  the  great 
industrial  countries  of  the  world  to  do  some- 
thing with  respect  to  private  enterprise  ef- 
lorts  in  Latin  America.  It  has  been  supremely 
successful:  and  the  concept  which  Is  con- 
tained in  this  corporate  Idea  follows  very 
much  along  the  lines  of  the  Adela  Invest- 
ment Co. 

Thus,  I  shall  rest  my  case  at  this  point, 
and  greatly  appreciate  the  attitude  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  He  give*  me  great 
faith  that  both  of  these  ideas,  the  one  he 
is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  and  the  one 
toward  which  he  does  not  feel  entirely 
oriented  in  terms  of  knowledge,  will  have 
very  Just  treatment  at  his  hands. 

Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponeor  of  the  amendment  being 
offered  today  by  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  jAvrrsJ.  His  proposal  to  establish 
a  bipartisan  committee,  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  branch,  the  legislature, 
and  private  citizens,  to  reappraise  our  entire 
foreign  assistance  program,  is  worthy  of  our 
full  support. 

Foreign  aid  can  be,  and  should  be,  an 
effective  Instrument  of  foreign  policy.  For- 
eign aid  should  supplement  our  economic 
policy,  not  be  a  substitute  for  it,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  our  relations  with  all  too 
many  of  the  developing  nations  of  the  world. 
Foreign  aid  should  be  an  arm  of  our  mili- 
tary policy,  it  should  not  make  that  policy 
by  involving  us  in  areas  where  we  had  not 
planned  to  establish  a  deep  involvement. 
Foreign  aid  should  support  our  political  ob- 
jectives, not  subvert  them  by  creating  hard 
feelings  when  projects  are  delayed  or  when 
funds  are  suddenly  cut  back.  Foreign  aid, 
like  foreign  policy  itself,  must  be  long  range 
and  consistent.  It  must  have  a  wide  area 
of  fiexibllity.  and  it  must  be  adaptable  to 
the  particular  needs  of  a  wide  variety  of 
recipient  states. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  doubts 
about  the  effectiveness  of  our  foreign  aid 
program.  There  are  many  complaints  from 
recipient  countries  about  the  funds  expended 
on  surveys  and  administration,  and  the  rela- 
tively small  amount  which  is  actiially  allo- 
cated to  tangible  development  projects.  There 
are  many  reports  indicating  maladministra- 
tion and  waste  In  a  variety  of  foreign  as- 
sistance programs.  We  are  beginning  to  hear 
criticisms  on  our  Public  Law  480  program, 
on  the  grounds  that  It  represents  unfair  com- 
petition with  the  commodity  exports  of  de- 
veloping countries.  Increasingly,  we  hear 
countries  asking  for  trade,  not  aid,  for  pri- 
vate Investment  rather  than  public  loans. 
Yet  the  need  for  public  assistance  persists. 

In  the  light  of  this  discontent  with  the 
foreign  aid  effort.  I  would  wholeheartedly 
agree  virtth  those  who  contend  that  our  aid 
program  should  be  reexamined  and  revised. 
Perhaps  we  have  been  wrong  to  expand 
rather  haphazardly  a  program  designed  orig- 
inally to  supplement  the  efforts  of  our  Euro- 
pean allies.  Perhaps  we  have  overemphasized 
loans  for  construction  of  Infrastructiire, 
while  overlooking  the  necessity  for  larger 
markets  for  the  products  which  can  thus 
be  produced  and  transported.  Perhaps  we 
are  simply  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  needs 
of  the  new  nations  and  our  role  in  meeting 
them:  Maybe  we  have  expected  too  much 
progress  In  too  short  a  time:  maybe  we  have 
been  unnecessarily  disturbed  when  our  ef- 
forts met  with  criticism  and  distrust. 

As  a  government  and  as  a  nation,  we 
need  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  goals 
each  nation  seeks  to  achieve.  We  need  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  our  own  Interests 
and  how  they  can  be  achieved.  We  need, 
in  short  to  re-examine  our  foreign  aid  ob- 
jectives and  to  review  carefully  the  accwn- 
pllshments  and  failures  of  the  program  to 
date.  Then,  t^d  only  then,  can  we  begin  to 
offer  the  orderly,  well-conceived  and  well-ad- 


ministered  program  required  and  expected 
of  a  great  nation. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  will  be  adopted. 
the  proposed  foreign  assistance  review 

commission 
Mr.  KucHEL.  Btr.  President,  for  many  years 
there  has  been  growing  concern  about  the 
course  of  our  foreign  assistance  program. 
There  are  many  who  feel  that  in  the  priori- 
ties of  our  national  budget  it  has  a  low  claim 
on  our  national  resources.  Indeed,  the  pend- 
ing legislation  before  the  Senate  Is  a  strong 
refiectlon  of  the  weight  which  that  point  of 
view  Is  gaining  In  the  public  dialog.  There 
are  many,  on  the  other  hand,  who  recognize 
that  poverty  breeds  confUct  and  hostility  and 
that  it  requires  substantial  capital  Invest- 
ment to  eliminate  It.  That  simple  relationship 
Is  valid  In  the  urban  ghetto  of  Watts,  and 
equally  so  in  the  slums  of  Calcutta  or  Istan- 
bul. The  question  then  is  how  much  we  al- 
locate for  the  reUef  of  poverty  outside  our 
own  country. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  dwell  on  the  merits  of 
a  foreign  aid  program.  Let  me  simply  state 
my  point  of  view,  which  rests  on  two  prem- 
ises. First,  there  will  be  no  Infusion  of  capi- 
tal to  alleviate  poverty  in  other  nations  of 
the  world  unless  the  rich  nations  of  the 
world,  led  by  the  United  States,  take  up 
the  cause.  Secondly,  as  Gen.  Lucius  Clay  con- 
cluded following  hU  study  of  the  program 
In  1963,  foreign  assistance  is  a  necessary  ad- 
junct to  the  collective  security  of  the  free 
world  and  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 
But,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  vow  to  de- 
bate the  merlte  of  the  program,  or  even 
of  the  foreign-aid  Idea.  The  amendment 
which  I  have  Joined  the  dUtlnguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs)  in  offering 
U  aimed  at  resolving  the  questions  surround- 
ing the  program  in  its  present  form — ques- 
tions that  all  of  tis  have  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  proposal  for  a 
National  Review  Commission  is  not  simply 
a  question  of  studying  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. As  others  in  this  body  have  pointed 
out  there  have  been  many  studies  of  the 
program.  Some  of  these  have  been  extremely 
complete  and  worthwhUe.  I  cite  particularly 
the  work  of  the  Special  Committee  on  For- 
eign Aid  under  a  series  of  distinguished  chair- 
men and  whose  chief  consultant  was  our 
good  friend,  Mr.  Frank  Valeo.  now  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  the  Senate.  The  is- 
sue is  not  whether  we  need  a  study.  Of  course 
we  need  Information  and  recommendations. 
But  more  than  that  we  need  sound  proposals 
that  would  not  be  ignored.  That  has  been 
the  problem  too  often  In  the  past. 

What  we   propose   today   Is   to   create   a 
special  body  bringing  together  the  foremost 
representatives    of    the    executive    and    the 
legislative  branches  of  the  Government  to 
determine  what  the  future  of  thU  program 
shall  be.  It  is  necessary  to  do  this,  not  only 
because  there  are  divergent  points  of  view 
as  between  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion,   but    Ijecause    both    branches    of    the 
Government  are  closely  involved   with   the 
problem.  It  Is  the  hope  of  those  of  us  who 
have  put  this  proposition  forward  that  the 
commission  can  reach  a  national  conference 
which  we  can  all  accept.  Thte  commission 
may  decide  that  there  need  not  be  more 
foreign  aid.  Or,  it  may  decide  that  the  pro- 
gram should  be  reviewed.  The  point  is  that 
whatever  stand  it  takes  will  have  the  firm 
and  united  support  of  both  Congress  and  the 
administration,  and  of  both  political  parties. 
Some  may  contend  that  this  commission 
will  tie  the  bands  of  a  future  President.  This 
Is    Indeed    a    grave   constitutional    problem. 
The  author  of  this  amendment  in  looking  to 
the  future  recognizes  that  any  new  adminis- 
tration will  immediately  be  seized  with  thte 
problem.  They  also  recognize  that  In  the 
first  3  or  4  months  of  a  new  administration 
It  wiU  be  extremely  difficult  to  tie  together 
all  of  the  extraneous  elements  necessary  to 


reach  a  full  conclusion.  They  also  recognize 
that  It  is  quite  possible  that  one  political 
party  may  not  control  both  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress — so  that  any  effective 
programing  will  require  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  that  this  amend- 
ment Is  the  most  realistic  way  to  deal  with 
the  continuing  agony  of  the  annual  foreign 
aid  bill  and  to  resolve  it  in  a  manner  most 
closely  fitting  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
American  pec^le. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  l>ack 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Javits.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time,  Mr.   President. 

Mr.    Sparkman.    Mr.    President.    I    move 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.    Mr.    President,    I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 

report.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 
TTie  motion  wsis  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  wUl  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  tJasence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  INTERNAL 

REVENUE  CODE  OP  1954 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2767)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
farmer  an  amortized  deduction  from 
gross  income  for  assessments  for  depre- 
ciable property  levied  by  soil  or  water 
conservation  or  drainage  districts. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    940 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  my  amendment  No.  940,  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  stated  and  made  the  pend- 
ing business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Sponc  in  the  chair).  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  16,  immediately  after  line  12, 
add  a  new  section  9  reading  as  follows: 

"CROP    rNSTJRANCE    PROCEEDS 

"Sec.  9.  Section  451  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  as  amended  (relating  to  gen- 
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eral  rule  for 
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of  Insurance  proceeds 
of  destruction  or  damage 
ir  reporting  on  the  cash 
may  elect  to  include  such 
for  the  year  following  the 
or  damage  prorlded  be 

satisfaction  of  the  Seere- 
tbat.  under  hla  practloe, 

eropa  would  not  have  been 

T  In  which  raised'." 


Mr.  MILLER,  Mr.  President,  my  pur- 
pose In  calling  up  the  amendment  at 
this  time  is  to  enable  Senators  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  look  It  over  In  the 
Record  tomorrow  morning  before  we 
come  in  so  ther  will  understand  it. 

I  believe  my  amendment  is  a  simple 
amendment.  It  is  designed  to  take  care 
of  a  hardship  s  tuatlon  which  occurs  in 
the  case  of  some  farmers. 

Farmers  who  are  on  a  cash  basis  of 
•ccottBttng  qulti  i  often  Will  raise  a  crop 
in  onrrear  and  not  sell  it  until  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Th(  ly  do  this  as  a  matter  of 
practice,  and  ha  re  done  so  down  through 
the  years.  It  nadily  can  be  seen  that 
where  a  farmer  is  in  that  situation,  has 
sold  a  crop  fron  the  preceding  year,  and 
suffers  hall  or  si  orm  damage  to  his  crop, 
and  then  receiv  ss  insurance  proceeds  to 
cover  loss,  if  hd  is  on  a  cash  basis,  he 
must  report  the  Insurance  proceeds  the 
same  year  and  i  his  results  In  a  doubling 
up  of  income  f r<  m  2  years  into  1  year. 

Bffy  amendme  it  would  provide  in  this 
tsrpe  situation,  where  the  fanner  has 
been  following  Ihis  type  procedure  con- 
sistently of  rals  ng  a  crop  one  year  and 
selling  it  the  f o]  lowing  year,  that  where 
insurance  proceids  are  received  in  the 
year  in  which  a  crop  was  raised,  he  may 
elect  to  defer  tlie  reported  proceeds  of 


the    insurance 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  If  r 
discussion  and 
the  youth  of  our 
Is  essential  in  oi  r 


unendment  would  take 
ip  situation  which  arises 
an  act  of  God  and  not 
of  the  farmer  at  all.  I 
understand  theie  have  been  a  number 
of  these  hardshj  p  situations,  not  only  in 
also  in  other  areas  such 
as  the  citrus  gi  owing  area,  the  wheat 
production  area  the  corn  production 
area,  and  the  c(  tton  and  rice  areas. 

I  have  discuss  id  this  amendment  in- 
formally with  th ;  manager  of  the  bill.  I 
believe  that  Serators,  when  they  read 
will  appreciate  the  fact 
that  while  the  tmendment  is  relatively 
simple,  it  is  ver  r  fair  and  is  necessary 
to  cover  an  overs  Ight  which  has  occurred 
In  the  tax  law  c  own  through  the  years. 
I  shall  net  discuss  the 
amendment  furt  ler  at  this  time  because 
I  believe  the  en  planation  I  have  made 
covers  the  amendment  suiBciently. 


'S    YOUTH    PO- 
AIR  HAS  25TH  YEAR 
TELEVISION 


President,  while  open 

free  exchange  between 

Nation  and  their  elders 

society,  yet  the  chan- 


nels of  communication  are  often  not  ade- 
quately open.  Had  honest  free  expres- 
sion of  dissent  been  permitted  in  Chicago 
during  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, some  of  the  tension  and  blood- 
shed might  well  have  been  avoided.  If  we 
used  our  stadiums  as  platforms  for  de- 
bate, then  perhaps  our  streets  would  not 
be  arenas  for  assault  and  violence. 

A  healthy  and  fresh  skepticism  exists 
among  our  young  p>eople — a  desire  to 
question  ideas  many  of  which  are  indeed 
now  obsolete.  We  should  explore  with 
young  people  the  questions  arising  out 
of  America's  past  and  present,  so  that  we 
may  share  with  them  a  more  promising 
future. 

If  we  are  to  realize  the  possibilities  of 
the  future,  we  must  give  our  youth  the 
(Vportuni^  to  be  heard;  we  must  pro- 
vide forums  for  their  questions  as  well  as 
channels  for  their  dissent.  Of  those  who 
have  been  working  effectively  toward  this 
end.  one  of  the  pioneers  of  an  open  ex- 
change between  young  people  and  their 
older  fellow  Americans  is  Dorothy 
Gordon. 

Dorothy  Gordon,  a  devoted  champion 
of  young  people,  is  a  believer  in  their 
potential  wisdom  and  insight.  She  has 
directed  her  energy  to  providing  them 
with  an  effective  platform  for  their  ques- 
Uana  and  their  views.  In  1945  she  foimded 
what  Is  known  now  as  the  "Dorothy  Gor- 
don Youth  Forum,"  a  weekly  television 
and  radio  show,  which  allows  young 
panelists  to  question  leading  personalities 
in  varying  disciplines. 

Dorothy  Gordon's  program  has  re- 
ceived national  acclaim.  She  has  been 
presented  numerous  awards,  citing  her 
unique  contributicn  to  the  discussion  of 
ideas  and  the  enrichment  of  human  re- 
lations. It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
note  the  2Sth  anniversary  of  an  enter- 
prise that  reflects  a  fine  public  service 
and  a  high  degree  of  genuine  community 
concern. 


ADJOX7RNMENT  UNTIL  10:30  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  imtll 
10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1968,  at  10:30  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  after  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
on  September  18,  1968,  under  authority 
of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  September 
18, 1968: 

Fedexai,  Powm  CoMicissioir 

Albert  Biubong  Brooke,  Jr.,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing June  aa,  1969,  vice  Charles  Robert  Ross. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  19, 1968: 


POSTMASTES 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  poet- 
masten: 

CAUTOaNIA 

Arthur  I.  Montoya,  Palm  Desert,  Calif., 
In  place  of  C.  A.  LaJaunle,  resigned. 

OBOBOIA 

Thomas  E.  Lacy,  Jr.,  Cuthbert,  Oa..  In  place 
of  W.  W.  Wood,  deceased. 

Edwin  J.  Dye,  Orlffln,  Oa.,  In  place  of  J. 
W.  Hammond,  Jr.,  deceased. 

BAwan 
Barbara  M.  Oklta,  PaauUo,  Hawaii,  In  place 
of  M.  S.  Ramoe,  Jr.,  retired. 

DAMO 

Seth  R.  Bailey,  Bancroft,  Idaho.  In  place 
of  J.  H.  Toolson,  deceased. 

IOWA 

Robert  Clark,  CenterrlUe,  lows.  In  place 
of  B.  L.  Evans,  resigned. 

Donald  P.  Tlemey,  Charlton,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  B.  H.  Curtis,  retired. 

KANSAS 

llieresa  Rupp,  Ellis,  Kana..  In  place  of  O. 
H.  Nlealey,  retired. 

lOUIBXANA 

Julia  B.  Farthing.  Ball.  La..  In  place  of 
L.  N.  Davli,  retired. 

MADTB 

Stanley  J.  Borodko,  Searsport,  Maine,  in 
place  of  O.  H.  Jordan,  retired. 

ICASTLANO 

Irvln  R.  Walker,  Colora^  Md.,  In  place  of  0. 
I..  Uddell.  retired. 

MKHIOAK 

Jean  M.  Cook,  Homer,  Mich.,  In  place  of 
F.  H.  Shear,  retired. 

MINNCSOTA 

Kenneth  L.  Storm,  Cook,  Minn.,  In  place 
of  C.  F.  Ardln,  retired. 

MUSOTTU 

Carol  J.  Freeman.  Brighton,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  F.  E.  Gabriel,  retired. 

NEBBASKA 

Lawrence  L.  Waring,  Bloomlngton,  Nebr., 
In  place  of  B.  A.  Hogeland,  transferred. 

NKW   YORK 

Stanley  J.  Orenkewlcz.  Bayport,  N.T.,  In 
place  of  O.  W.  Dedrlck.  retired. 

Edwin  R.  Kilmer,  Johnstown,  N.T.,  In  place 
of  O.  D.  McMUlan,  retired. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

John  P.  Severson,  Mlnot,  N.  Dak.,  In  place 
of  W.  H.  Dunnell,  retired. 

OHIO 

Arthur  D.  Dick,  Mount  Sterling,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  O.  E.  Pfell.  deceased. 

William  C.  Baker,  Tiro,  Ohio,  In  place  of 
J.  B.  Hllborn,  retired. 

Raymond  F.  Dlerslng,  Twlnsburg,  Ohio, 
in  place  of  F.  P.  Jung,  retired. 

PEmfSTLVANXA 

James  S.  Oaughan,  Olypbant,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  J.  B.  Lawler,  deceased. 

VIKGINIA 

Marjorle  M.  Stmpklns,  Aylett,  Va.,  In  place 
Of  T.  B.  Slmpklns,  deceased. 

WASHINGTON 

Mildred  A.  EUer,  Twlsp,  Wash.,  In  place 
of  O.  I.  Manning,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Chester  O.  Hoel,  Cottage  Grove,  Wis.,  in 
place  of  E.  M.  Reynolds,  retired. 

Arthur  J.  Stepenske,  Fontana,  Wis.,  in 
place  of  R.  P.  Porter,  retired. 

Dallas  E.  Dimmer,  Stanley,  Wis.,  In  place 
of  H.  B.  Ver  Weyst,  transferred. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  James  L.  Duley,  Aldersgate 
United  Methodist  Chturch,  Alexandria. 
Va.,  offered  the  foUowing  prayer: 

God.  Creator  of  the  world  and  nations, 
wake  us  up  to  the  magnificent  thing  we 
are  doing  right  now.  for  prayer  is  the 
way  we  open  ourselves  to  You.  As  we 
bow   help  us  to  make  of  this  occasion 
more  than  a  nod  of  acknowledgment  in 
Your  direction.  May  It  become  an  affir- 
mation of  our  beUef  that  You  are  con- 
cerned  about  more   than   3   billion   of 
Your  creatures  across  the  earth  and  yet 
are  concerned  about  each  of  us  here  as  if 
we  were  an  only  child.  We  are  grateful 
for  even  a  momentary  awareness  of  the 
power  and  meaning  of  prayer.  Forgive  us 
for  using  it  only  in  the  great  emotional 
crises  of  sickness,  fear,  faUure,  sin,  and 
death.  Forgive  our  failures  in  the  im- 
portant    areas     of     human     relations, 
wherein  we  qualify  the  truth  that  every 
person  is  a  creation  of  God.  Realizing 
and  accepting  Your  daily  presence  and 
forgiveness,  may  we  rise  above  tearful- 
ness of  what  might  happen,  appreciate 
every  good  that  now  is,  and  be  strength- 
ened to  strive  after  what  we  ought  to  be. 
Amen.  

THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


trust  for  the  Pawnee  Indian  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma."  ^  ^.    ^  ^. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
mente  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R. 
18785)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priaUons  for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other 

purposes."  ^  ^.    ,.  ..v. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  2  to  the  foregoing  bill. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8.2214.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
Rlke;   and 

S  2439.  An  act  to  Increase  the  number  and 
salaries  of  Judges  of  the  DUtrJct  of  Colum- 
bia Court  of  General  Sessions  and  the  Juve- 
nile Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
salaries  of  the  DUtrlct  of  ColumbU  Court  of 
Appeals  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Tax 
Court,  and  for  other  purposes. 


side  Of  the  aisle  called  my  statement 
demagoguery.  .^     *,  „ 

I  believe  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
In  Vietnam  places  it  beyond  partisan 
politics,  for  certainly  I  have  been  criUcal 
of  my  own  party.  Is  it  demagoguery  to 
care  about  the  lives  of  American  soldiers 
fighting  in  Vietnam? 

A  leading  American,  who  has  spoken  of 
the  Vietnam  war  only  in  vague  general- 
ities, was  quoted  In  a  March  13  Associ- 
ated Press  dispatch  as  saying: 

I  do  have  some  specific  Ideas  on  how  to 
end  the  war. 

Who  is  this  American  who  remained 
silent  while  more  than  4,000  young  Amer- 
icans have  been  killed  since  that  state- 
ment? 

Nixon's  the  one. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  foUowing 
titles: 

HH  ITOaa.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pvt. 
Willy  R.  MlchaUk.  RA  15034409;  and 

HJl  17608.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
Kenal.  Alaska,  toteresta  of  the  United  Stotes 
in  certain  land. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendment  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

Hja.  17736.  An  act  to  amend  Utle  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control 
of  the  mteratate  tralBc  In  firearms. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S  3133.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
authority  for  more  flexible  regulations  of 
maximum  rates  of  Interest  or  dividends,  high- 
er reserve  requirements,  and  open  market 
operations  In  agency  Issues;  and 

S  3379.  An  act  to  designate  certain  lands 
m  the  Great  Swamp  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge. Morris  County,  NJ.,  as  wllderneas. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5910)  entitled,  "An  act  to  declare  that 
the  United  States  holds  certain  lands  in 


FOREIGN  AID  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1969 

Mr.  PASSMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  reported  the  bill 
(H.R.  19908)  making  appropriations  for 
foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1906) , 
which  was  read  a  first  and  second  time, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JONAS  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  ab- 
sent for  roUcalls  No.  332,  No.  333.  and 
No.  334.  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 


NIXON  IS  THE  ONE? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  smd  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
2  days  I  have  commented  on  the  need  for 
all  Americans,  including  Richard  Nixon, 
who  have  ideas  in  securing  peace  in 
Vietnam,  to  come  forth  with  their  ideas. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  CederbergI  obviously 
misunderstood  my  statement  because  he 
cited  the  Republican  platform  as  a 
program  for  peace.  Does  the  gentleman 
really  beUeve  that  the  verbiage  of  the 
Republican  platform  constitutes  the  spe- 
cific proposals  on  Vietnam  that  Richard 
Nixon  has  promised  the  American  peo- 
ple? Another  colleague  from  the  other 


UNIFORM  TERRITORIAL  SEA  LIMIT8 
BETORE  THE  UJ*. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOMPIEIJJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  inform  the  House  that  I  have 
written  today  to  United  Nations  Ambas- 
sador George  Ball  urging  that  the  United 
States  take  the  lead  in  requesting  a 
United  Nations  conference  to  establish 
uniform  territorial  sea  limits  throughout 

the  world.  „  „  o 

Following  the  seizure  of  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo.  I  sponsored  a  resolutiqp  calling 
on  the  UJS.  Government  to  extend  its  ter- 
ritorial limits  to  match  those  claimed  by 
other  nations. 

It  clearly  makes  no  sense  to  allow  So- 
viet intelligence  ships  free  access  to  our 
coastlines  while  our  ships  are  subject  to 
seizure  for  the  same  practice. 

The  resolution  also  urges  convening  of 
an  international  conference,  preferably 
through  the  United  Nations,  to  agree  on 
uniform  territorial  limits  throughout  the 
world.  „  ,^  ^  ^, 

As  a  TJS.  delegate  to  the  United  Na- 
tions last  year,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
U.N.  is  the  logical  organization  to  han- 
dle this  complex  international  problem. 
My  proposal  received  the  personal  en- 
dorsement of  former  U.N.  Ambassador 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg  last  February  and  I 
am  hoping  Ambassador  Ball  wiU  offer 
similar  encouragement. 

I  ask  in  my  letter  to  Ambassador  Ball 
that  he  request  that  this  question  of  an 
international  conference  on  territorial 
limits  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  23d 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
which  is  scheduled  to  convene  next  Tues- 
day. It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  UB. 
Congress  and  the  administration  will 
provide  full  support  for  this  most  im- 
portant  matter. 


THE  VOICE  OP  YOUTH 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  I 
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minute,  to  revise  ind  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  ex  braneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE  I.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  cf  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  <  ibjectlon. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some- 
time now  certaii  i  elements  of  youth  in 
America  have  be  >n  calling  for  a  greater 
share  in  the  res]  »onsibilitles  of  Oovem- 
ment.  They  have  been  calling  for  a  voice, 
for  a  piece  of  t  le  action  so  to  speak. 
Under  the  Cons  itutlon  a  person  must 
be  25  years  of  «ge  to  be  a  Member  of 
Congress,  yet  as  <  arly  as  18  or  19  he  may 
be  called  to  ser  e  and  perhaps  die  for 
his  country. 

I  believe  our  y<  ung  people  should  have 
a  demonstrable  agency  through  which 
they  can  give  pi  blic  expression  to  their 
views  and  convic  ions.  Accordingly,  I  am 
today  introducing:  a  bill  to  establish  a 
National  Youth  C  ommission  to  be  a  voice 
of  young  Amerlc  i  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress  and  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

My  bill  would  <  reate  a  National  Youth 
Commission  of  1 92  members,  two  from 
each  state  and  ti  le  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  elected  am  lually  by  a  convention 
in  each  State  to  which  each  accredited 
educational  insttutlon  in  that  State 
sends  delegates  In  accordance  with  a 
weighted  formula  This  National  Youth 
Commission  woulp  have  power  to  hold 
testimony,  and  to  be 
heard  through  itk  appropriately  desig- 
nated representat  ves  before  committees 
and  boards,  agencies, 
and  commissions  4'  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

young  people  will  be 
provided  in  a  res^nsible,  demonstrable 
manner,  an  opportunity  to  participate 
In  our  Oovemment  and  to  be  heard  in 
connection  with  toth  legislative  propo- 
action  that  materially 
I  earnestly  commend 


sals  and  executive 
affects  their  futun 


this  proposal  to  llembers  of  this  body 


on  both  sides  of 


he  aisle  as  a  needed 


and  constructive  r  isponse  to  the  appeals 


of  young  America 
heard. 


POLITICS    AN)    THE    WAR    IN 
VIITNAM 


U> 


Mr.  CEDERBEF  G 
unanimous  consen 
for  1  minute  and 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER 
to  the  request  of 
Michigan? 

There  was  no 

Mr.  CE33ERBET1G 
becoming  increasingly 
good  friend,  the 
York  [Mr.  Wolft] 
label  the  Republican 
war  and  the 
party  of  peace 
that    the    record 
opposite. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I 
terday  where  the 
a  nominee  for  the 
Democratic  Party 
hawk.  That  is  a 
coming  from  a 
down  in  a  war  ir 


paity 


for  the  chance  to  be 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
to  address  the  House 
revise  and  extend  my 

Is    there    objection 
the  gentleman  from 


objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 

obvious  that  my 

;entleman  from  New 

is  trying  to  somehow 

Party  as  a  party  of 

Party  as  the 

Republicans  know 

proves   exactly    the 


Den:  ocratic 
V'e 


I  sad 


in  the  paper  yes- 

Tlce  President,  who  is 

Presidency  under  the 

called  Mr.  Nixon  a 

v^ry  strange  accusation 

that  got  us  bogged 

Vietnam.  Mr.  Hum- 


phrey is  one  of  the  architects  of  this 
policy.  No  matter  how  fast  he  talks  he 
cannot  deny  his  role  and  support  of  this 
policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  party  as  divided  as  is  the 
Democratic  Party  will  have  trouble  to 
come  up  with  any  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. The  Republican  Party  is  proud  of  its 
record  on  behalf  of  peace.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  does  not  like  war  any  more 
than  the  Republican  Party.  We  all  hate 
war. 

We  want  to  be  responsible  but  If  it  is 
your  desire  to  raise  the  issue  we  will  be 
very,  very  happy  to  debate  this  entire 
issue  with  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  fact  that  the 
Democratic  Party  cannot  get  together 
themselves  and  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  cannot  attend  the  political  con- 
vention of  his  own  party,  it  seems  to  me 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  en- 
titled to  a  change.  The  facts  and  the 
record  indicate  we  are  bogged  down  In 
Vietnam  and  I  fall  to  see  any  policies 
set  forth  from  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle  that  promise  any  solution  to  this 
problem. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  the  Republi- 
can Party  is  wUllng  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  fresh  look  at  the  prob- 
lem; and  I  think  when  the  Republicans 
elect  a  new  President  in  November  you 
are  going  to  see  a  change  for  the  better 
in  Vietnam. 


NEGLIGENCE  ON  THE  PART  OP 
THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  IN  THE 
EXERCISE  OP  HIS  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day in  testimony  before  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Preven- 
tion of  Violence  Attorney  General  Ram- 
sey Clark  stated,  and  I  quote: 

Of  all  violence,  police  violence  in  excess  of 
authority  Is  the  most  dangeroiia.  For  who 
will  protect  the  public  when  the  poUce  vio- 
late the  law? 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  may  be  true  If  al- 
lowed to  exist.  But  to  get  to  the  heart  of 
the  real  problem  in  this  country  I  would 
like  to  paraphrase  the  statement  of  the 
Attorney  General: 

"Of  all  the  negligence,  negligence  by 
the  Attorney  General  in  the  exercise  of 
his  authority  Is  the  most  dangerous,  for 
who  will  protect  the  public  when  the  At- 
torney General  refuses  to  enforce  the 
law?" 


BORDER  PERSONNEL  SHOULD  BE 
INCREASED 

Mr.  BOB  WIUSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
busiest  international  border  crossing  in 
the  world  is  at  San  Ysidro,  Calif.,  across 
from  Tijuana.  Mexico.  The  flow  of  people 
through  these  border  gates  has  increased 
a  hundredfold  in  recent  years.  Yet,  the 
total  number  of  U.S.  immigration,  cus- 
toms, public  health,  and  agricultural  in- 
spectors at  the  San  Ysidro  station  today 
Is  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  in  1945.  As 
a  result,  there  are  crushing  traffic  jams 
every  weekend  at  this  border  point  when 
thousands  of  Americans  cross  into  Mex- 
ico to  shop,  tour,  and  enjoy  the  various 
recreational  activities  available  in  Baja 
California.  Even  the  Governor  of  Baja 
California  has  been  caught  in  these  traf- 
fic jams  on  at  least  two  occasions. 

I  must  say  that  the  U.S.  inspection  of- 
ficials at  San  Ysidro  are  doing  an  excel- 
lent job  in  tndng  to  handle  this  tre- 
mendous congestion.  Last  year,  they 
processed  more  than  24  million  persons 
who  crossed  the  border.  But  they  need 
more  manpower  and  they  need  it  desper- 
ately. I  have  urged  the  administration 
a  number  of  times  to  add  several  per- 
sonnel to  the  border  station  staff  to  help 
ease  the  weekend  jam-up  at  San  Ysidro. 
The  reply  I  get  is  the  same  old  saw  that 
the  personnel  limitation  ordered  by  Con- 
gress prevents  any  new  hirings  at  San 
Ysidro.  The  FWeral  agencies  involved, 
however,  fail  to  acknowledge  that  my 
initial  request  for  more  manpower  at 
San  Ysidro  was  made  many  months  be- 
fore Congress  even  considered  a  celling 
on  the  Federal  work  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
the  administration's  neglect  of  this  prob- 
lem. Inaction  is  causing  needless  incon- 
veniences to  thousands  of  American  and 
Mexican  citizens  and  has  even  put  a 
slight  strain  on  the  friendly  relations 
that  Mexico  and  the  United  States  have 
enjoyed  for  many  years.  Personal  pleas 
by  the  mayor  of  Tijuana  and  the  Gover- 
nor of  Baja  California,  for  example, 
have  drawn  negative  responses  from  the 
White  House. 

Ofllcial  statistics  show  that  the  addi- 
tional revenues  which  would  accrue  to 
oiur  Government  by  adding  several  U.6. 
inspection  ofDclals  at  San  Ysidro  would 
more  than  cover  the  cost  of  these  new 
hlrlngs.  The  figures  speak  for  themselves. 
Diuing  fiscal  year  1968.  revenue  collec- 
tions at  San  Ysidro  amounted  to  $2,399.- 
268,  yet  the  cost  of  these  inspection 
activities  totaled  $1,146,457.  In  other 
words,  an  inspection  officer,  on  the  aver- 
age, collected  about  $2.03  for  every  dollar 
of  his  salary.  So  where  is  the  so-called 
economy  that  the  administration  says 
it  is  exercising  by  undermanning  the  San 
Ysidro  border  station? 

I  suspect  that  similar  situations  exist 
at  other  border  stations  along  the 
United  States-Mexican  border  where 
revenue  collections  could  be  improved  by 
adding  a  very  small  number  of  U.S.  in- 
spection personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  tc 
join  with  me  in  persuading  the  admin- 
istration to  correct  this  dtuatlon  which 
is  nothing  more  than  false  economy. 
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NATIONAL  YOUTH  COMMISSION 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  l 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heard  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  WymanI  and  I  am  hap- 
py to  say  that  I  note  he  has  been  read- 
ing the  papers,  and  his  National  Youth 
Commission  is  an  excellent  idea. 

I  know  that  he  Is  happy  and  will  be 
happy  to  know  that  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey has  made  that  part  of  his  cam- 
paign earlier  in  the  campaign,  and  has 
already  annoimced  it  publicly. 

I  am  sure  that  if  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  WymanI  is  sincere 
on  tills  National  Youth  Commission  he 
will  support  Mr.  Humphrey  in  order  to 
insure  that  the  White  House  will  go 
along  with  his  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  who  complained 
about  the  Democrats  being  defeated  and 
being  bogged  down,  that  I  remember  a 
good  many  elections  in  my  time,  and  I 
have  never  known  one  when  the  Demo- 
crats were  together.  We  have  always 
been  divided.  It  is  that  kind  of  a  party. 
But  there  is  one  thing  we  are  not  divided 
on.  and  that  we  are  together  on  one  issue, 
and  that  issue  is  that  Mr.  Nixon  Is  not 
going  to  be  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  

THE     IMPORTANCE     OP     1 -MINUTE 
SPEECHES 

Mr.  Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
one  who  protects  jealously  the  custom  of 
the  1 -minute  practice  that  we  have  here 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  doing 
so  at  times  when  it  is  suggested  to  me 
very  strongly  by  Members  on  both  sides 
that  we  should  dispense  with  it  on  cer- 
tain days  when  we  have  a  very  extensive 
program,  and  I  have  been  very  hesitant 
to  do  that,  as  the  Members  have  noted. 
I  believe  that  the  1 -minute  practice  has 
developed  into  a  very  important  part  of 
our  procedure  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sen  t&  ti  vGs 

I  have  listened  to  the  exchanges  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Wolff]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Micliigan  [Mr.  Cederberg]  and  I  have  no 
comments  at  this  time  to  make  on  that — 
I  will  leave  it  on  that  level  at  the  present 
time. 

But  when  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Cederberg]  extends  himself 
and  gets  Into  a  discussion  of  the  national 
convention,  then  he  gets  into  territory 
that  is  subject  to  comment  on  the  part 
of  we  Democrats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  did  not  criticize  our 
Republican  colleagues  in  their  conven- 
tion at  Miami  when  they  had  pain  and 
travail,  and  there  were  incidents  hap- 
pening down  there.  I  am  just  recalling 
this  to  my  friend  from  Michigan  so  that 


he  will  confine  his  remarks  in  the  future, 
and  eliminate  the  conventions. 

We  had  our  troubles  in  Chicsigo,  yes, 
but  it  was  not  our  fault.  There  was 
trouble  at  the  RepubUcan  Convention, 
and  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  and  that  aspect  we  should 
appreciate. 

There  were  some  killings  in  Miami, 
there  were  none  in  Chicago,  yet  none 
of  us  made  any  adverse  coments  about 
that  because  we  Democrats,  fair,  broad, 
and  understanding,  realize  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  was  not  to  blame  for  the 
incidents  that  happened  at  Miami.  It 
is  rather  strange,  however,  that  the  TV 
did  not  play  it  up.  I  am  glad  they  did  not 
for  the  Republican  Party's  sake. 

Now,  there  was  rather  unusual  focus- 
ing of  the  TV  media  at  the  Democratic 
Party  Convention  on  certain  disorders. 
We  know  that  the  public  is  aware  of 

that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  not  to  make  this 
a  controversial  matter,  but  to  suggest  to 
my  friend  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ceder- 
berg] to  let  the  Democratic  Party  alone 
in  convention.  We  left  you  alone.  If  you 
have  been  attacked  because  of  what  hap- 
pened in  your  convention  city,  we  defend 
you  because  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
Republican  Party  what  happened  in 
Miami.  In  the  same  way  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Democratic  Party  what  hap- 
pened in  Chicago. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  backed  up 
Mayor  Daley  and  the  police  for  what 
they  did.  If  it  was  not  for  that  there 
would  have  been  riots  and  burning  and 
looting  in  Chicago.  And  there  would  have 
been  riots  and  burning  and  looting  in 
Miami,  too. 

It  seems  to  me.  so  far  as  any  further 
discussion  about  the  two  conventions  is 
concerned  and  what  happened  there,  we 
could  lay  both  of  them  on  the  table  from 
now  on.       

PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HJl.  19908.  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE APPROPRIATIONS,  1969 

Mr.  COLMER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  1308,  Rept.  No.  1907) 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
H.  Res.  1308 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  notwithstanding  any  rule  of  the 
House  to  the  contrary.  It  shall  be  in  order  to 
move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  19908)  making  appropriations  for 
foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H H.  15263, 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1968 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJa. 
15263)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  sisk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  theman- 
agers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1884) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15263)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  = 
recommend  to  their  re^>ectlve  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1968". 
••PART  I 
"Chapter  2 — Development  Assistance 

••ttfle  1 — development  loan  fund 
•Sfk.  101.  Title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the    Foreign    Assistance    Act    of     1961,    as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

••(a)  Section  201(d),  \rtiich  relates  to  rates 
of  Interest,  is  amended  as  follows: 

••(1)  Strike  out  '1967'  and  substitute  "igeS". 
'•(2)  Strike  out  '2%  per  centum"  and  sub- 
stitute '3  per  centum". 

'•(b)  Section  202(a),  which  relates  to  au- 
thorization. Is  amended  as  follows: 

••(1)  After  •year  1967",  strike  out  •and'  and 
substitute  a  comma. 

"(2)  After  •year  19«8,'  insert  'and  $350,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1969,". 

'•(3)  Strike  out  'years  ending  June  30.  1967. 
through  June  30,  1968,  respectively"  and  sub- 
stitute 'year  ending  June  30,  1969'. 
"tttle  n — technical  cooperation  and  de- 
velopment grants 
'•Sec.  102.  Title  n  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of— 
the    Foreign    Assistance    Act    of     1961.     as 
amended,  which  relates  to  technical  coopera- 
tion and  development  grants,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

•■(a)  Section  211(d),  which  relates  to 
availability  of  funds  for  certain  research  and 
educational  institutions.  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting 'in  any  fiscal  year"  Immediately  after 
'funds  made  available'. 

••(b)  Section  212.  which  relates  to  au- 
thorization, is  amended  by  striking  out 
•$210,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968"  and  sub- 
sUtuUng  •$200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969". 

•■(e)  Section  214.  which  relates  to  Amer- 
ican schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  subsection  (c)  strike  out  '1968, 
$14,000,000"  and  substitute  '1969,  $14,600,- 
000'. 

••(2)  In  subsection  (d)  strike  out  '1968. 
$2,986,000'  and  substitute  •1969,  $5,100,000". 

"title  in — investment  cuaranttes 
"Sec.  103.  (a)  SecUon  221(b)  of  tlUe  in 
of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  general  authority  for  investment  guaran- 
ties, is  amended  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  In  the  proviso  of  paragraph  ( I ) .  strike 

out   '88,000 ,000.000"   and   substitute   '$8,500,- 

000.000'. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (2)  is  amended  as  follows : 

"(A)  In  the  third  proviso,  strike  out  '$475.- 

000,000"    and     $315,000,000"    and    substitute 

•$550,000,000'  and  '$390,000,000",  respectively. 

"(B)   In  the  third  proviso,  strike  out  "$!.- 

000,000'  and  substitute  '$14250,000*. 
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"(C)  In  the  last  iroviao,  strllM  out  '1970' 
and  aubstltuta  '197:  '. 

"(b)  At  the  end  <  f  Mctlon  331,  add  »  new 
■utMectlon  as  follov  i: 

"  '(e)  (1)  No  gwu  uity  of  a  loon  or  equity 
investment  of  an  eligible  United  Stfttes  In- 
yeator  In  a  foreign  bank,  finance  company, 
or  other  credit  Ins  Itutlon  (hereinafter  the 
original  Investmeni )  sball  cover  any  loss 
of  a  loan  or  equity  :  Dvestment  of  such  bank, 
finance  company,  o '  credit  Institution;  and 
In  no  event  shall  jayment  be  made  under 
any  such  guaranty  e  Kcept  for  loss  of  the  orig- 
inal Investment,  an  I,  where  provided  for  by 
such  guaranty,  ean  Ings  or  profits  actually 
accrued  thereon. 

"'(2)  In  the  adn  inlstratlon  of  this  sub- 
section, the  ellglbli  United  SUtes  Investor 
may  be  deemed  to  lave  sustained  a  loss  of 
the  original  Investr  kent  only  If  the  foreign 
bank,  finance  comp  ny,  or  credit  Instltutton 
In  which  the  origin  U  Investment  was  made 
becomes  or  Is  like  ly  to  become  Insolvent 
due  to  the  occum  ice  of  an  event  against 
which  protection  1 1  provided  by  the  guar- 
anty.' 

•JS»;.  iM.  Sectloi 
housing'  projects  1) 
tries.  Is  amended  t  f 


224(c),  which  relates  to 
Latin  American  coun- 
strtklng  out  '$500,000,- 


000'  and  substltutli  s  '$550,000,000'. 

"TTTLX  VI — ALLIANCK  VOK  PBOGSXafl 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  Sektlon  252(a)  of  title  VI 
of  chapter  2  of  pard  I  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  aJ  amended,  which  relates 
to  authorlssatlon  for  ^e  Alliance  for  Progress, 
is  amended  as  foUon  i: 

"(1)  Strike  out  '1967.  $696,500,000.  and 
for  the  fiacal  year  968.  $678,000,000.  which 
amounts  are'  and  si  bstltute  '1969,  $430,000,- 
000.  which  U". 

"(2)  Strike  out  '$100,000,000  in  each  such 
fiscal  year  of  the  ( inda  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  sectlo  1  for  use  beginning  In 
each  such  fiscal  yea  r'  and  substitute  '$90,- 
000,000'. 

"(3)  Strike  out  years  ending  Jime  30, 
1967.  through  June  :  0.  1968.  respectively'  and 
substitute  'year  endl  ag  June  30.  1969'. 

"(b)  Section  252 (  >).  which  relates  to  au- 
thorization for  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance, 
Is  amended  by  strl  Ing  out  '1968,  $714,000' 
and  substituting  'II  69,  $350,000'. 

"TITI,X   IX UnUI  ATION   OP  OEMOCaSTXC 

XNSTTrUTXOKfl    IN    DBVXLOPICXMT 

"Sec.  106.  Section  181  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

"(a)  At  the  end  o '  subsection  (c)  add  the 
following  new  sentence:  'In  particular,  em- 
phasis should  be  glv<  n  to  research  designed  to 
Increase  understand  ng  of  the  ways  In  which 
development  assists  ace  can  support  demo- 
cratic social  and  p«  Utlcal  trends  In  recipi- 
ent countries.' 

"(b)  At  the  end  ol  section  281,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsectl  >n: 

"  '(e)  In  order  to  i  arry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  agen  ;y  primarily  responsible 
for  administering  pi  rt  I  of  this  Act  shall  de- 
velop systematic  pre  grams  of  inservlce  train- 
ing to  famlllarlBe  it  i  personnel  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  titl)  and  to  increase  their 
knowledge  of  the  pc  lltlcal  and  social  aspects 
of  development.  In  addition  to  other  funds 
available  for  such  f  urposes,  not  to  exceed  1 
per  centum  of  the  tx  nds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  grat  t  assistance  under  this 
chapter  may  be  usKl  for  carrying  out  the 
objectives  of  this  »v  bseotlon.' 

"mrLk   Z — PBOOBAXS  IXLATINO  to  POrOLATIOH 
a  OWTH 

"Sbc.  107.  Section  292  of  tlUe  X  of  chapter 
2  of  part  I  of  the  vorelgn  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  '1968,  $36,00(,000'  and  subsUtutlng 
'1969,  $60,000,000'. 

"CHAPTXS     3 INTBB  KATIONAI,     OBOANIZATIONS 

Ain>  PaooBAica 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  Sei  tl<m  80a(a)  of  chapter  8 

of  part  I  of  the  Fore  gn  Assistance  Act  of  1061. 


as  amended,  which  relates  to  authorization 
for  International  organizations  and  programs, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  '1968.  $141,000,000' 
and  substituting  '1969.  $136,000,000'. 

"(b)  Section  302  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

'"(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President,  for  the  fiscal  year  1969, 
$1,000,000  for  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  Children's  Fund  during  the  calendar 
year  1960.  Funds  made  available  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  funds 
available  under  this  or  any  otber  Act  for  such 
contributions  and  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  computing  the  aggregate  amount 
of  United  States  contributions  to  such  fiuxd 
for  the  calendar  year  1969.' 

"CHAPTSZ   4 8UI>POBTINO   AsHWTANCS 

"Stc,  109.  Section  402  of  chapter  4  of  part 
I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  authorization  for 
supporting  assistance,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  '1068  not  to  exceed  $660,000,000'  and  sub- 
stituting '1960  not  to  exceed  $410,000,000'. 

"CHATTZB   6 — CONTINOKNCT  FUND 

"Sac.  110.  Section  451(a)  of  chapter  5  of 
part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  contingency 
fund.  Is  amended  by  inserting  ',  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  1960  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000.' 
after  '$50,000,000'. 

"PART  n 

"CHAFTKB   2 ItnXTAtLT    AsSSSTAMCa 

"Sxc.  201.  Chapter  2  of  part  n  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  military  assistance,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Section  504(a),  which  reUtea  to  au- 
thorization, Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out 
'$510,000,000*  and  '1968'  and  substitute  '$375,- 
000.000'  and  '1969',  reapectively. 

"(2)  Strike  out  the  second  and  third  sen- 
tences. 

"(3)  In  the  first  sentence.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing proviso  before  the  period :  ' :  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  used 
to  furnish  sophisticated  weapons  systems, 
such  as  missile  systems  and  jet  aircraft  for 
military  purposes,  to  any  underdeveloped 
country,  unless  the  President  determines 
that  the  furnishing  of  such  weapons  systems 
is  important  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  and  reports  within  thirty  days 
each  such  determination  to  the  Congress'. 

"(b)  Section  506(a),  which  relates  to 
special  authority,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'1968'  each  place  it  appears  and  substituting 
'1969'. 

"(c)(1)  Section  507(a).  which  relates  to 
restrictions  on  military  aid  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica, is  amended  by  striking  out  '$56,000,000, 
of  which  $25,000,000'  and  substituting  '$25.- 
000,000,  of  which  any  part'. 

"(3)  Such  section  507  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

'"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  not  to  exceed  $10,- 
000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  for  \ise 
under  this  part  may  be  used  to  furnish  as- 
sistance to  the  American  Republics,  directly 
or  through  regional  defense  arrangements,  to 
enable  such  Republics  to  strengthen  patrol 
activities  In  their  coastal  waters  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  landings  on  their  shores, 
by  Communist  or  other  subversive  ele- 
ments originating  In  Cuba,  which  threaten 
the  security  of  such  Republics  and  of  their 
duly  constituted  governments.' 

"(d)  Section  506,  which  relates  to  restric- 
tions on  military  aid  to  Africa,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

"(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  'or 
sales'. 

"(2)  In  the  second  sentence,  strike  out 
'and  sales'  and  strike  out  '$40,000,000*  and 
substitute  '$25,000,000'. 


September  19  y  1968 
"PART  ra 

"CHAFm  1 — Oenxxal  Peovwons 

"Sac.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  m  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  general  provUions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Section  604,  which  relates  to  pro- 
curement of  commodities,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"'(f)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  made 
available  to  carry  out  part  I  of  this  Act  shall 
be  used  under  any  conunodity  Import  pro- 
gram to  make  any  payment  to  a  supfdier  un- 
less the  supplier  has  certified  to  the  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  administering  such 
part  I,  such  Information  as  such  agency  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe.  Including  but  not 
limited  to,  a  description  of  the  commodity 
supplied  by  him  and  its  condition,  and,  on 
the  basis  of  such  information  such  agency 
shall  have  approved  such  commodity  as  eligi- 
ble and  suitable  for  financing  under  this 
Act.' 

"(b)  Section  607,  which  relates  to  the 
furnishing  of  services  and  commodities.  Is 
amended  by  inserting  '(a)'  immediately  be- 
fore 'Whenever'  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"  '(b)  No  Oovemment-owned  excess  prop- 
erty shall  be  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion, section  608,  or  otherwise  in  further- 
ance of  the  piupoees  of  part  I  of  this  Act.  un- 
less, before  the  shipment  of  such  proi>erty 
for  use  in  a  specified  country  (or  transfer. 
If  the  property  U  already  In  such  country), 
the  agency  administering  such  part  I  has  ap- 
proved such  shipment  (or  transfer)  and 
made  a  written  determination — 

"'(1)  that  there  is  a  need  for  such  prop- 
erty In  the  quantity  requested  and  that  such 
property  Is  suitable  for  the  purpose 
requested: 

"'(2)  as  to  the  status  and  responsibility 
of  the  designated  end-user  and  his  ability 
effectively  to  use  and  maintain  such  pro- 
perty; and 

"'(3)  that  the  residual  value,  sevlceabill- 
ty,  and  appearance  of  such  property  would 
not  reflect  unfavorably  on  the  image  of  the 
United  SUtee  and  would  justify  the  coets  of 
packing,  crating,  handling,  transportation. 
and  otber  accessorial  costs,  and  that  the  re- 
sidual value  at  least  equals  the  total  of  these 
costs.' 

"(c)  Section  630,  which  reUtea  to  prohibi- 
tions against  furnishing  assistance.  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"'(v)  The  President  Is  directed  to  with- 
hold economic  assistance  In  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  amount  spent  by  any 
underdeveloped  covmtry  for  the  purchase  of 
sophisticated  weapons  systems,  such  as  mis- 
sile systems  and  jet  aircraft  for  military  pur- 
poses from  any  country,  unless  the  President 
determines  that  such  purchase  or  acquisition 
of  weapons  systems  is  Important  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  Stotes  and 
reports  within  thirty  days  each  such  deter- 
mination to  the  Ckmgress.' 

"Chafteb  2 — AoMnnsTEATiVE  Provisions 

"Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  m  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  administrative  provisions.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Section  621.  which  relates  to  exercise 
of  ^lnctlons,  is  amended  by  inserting  '(a)' 
ImmedUtely  after  'Sac.  621.  Exexcisx  op 
FtracnoNS. — '  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(b)  The  President  shaU  Issue  and  en- 
fMce  regulations  determining  the  eligibility 
of  any  peivon  to  receive  funds  made  available 
under  this  Act.  A  person  may  be  suspended 
under  such  regulations  for  a  temporary 
period  pending  the  completion  of  an  investi- 
gation and  any  resulting  Judicial  or  debar- 
ment proceedings,  upon  cause  for  belief  that 
such  perscm  or  an  afflllate  thereof  probably 
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ba»  undertaken  conduct  which  constitutes 
a  cause  for  debarment;  and,  after  an  oppor- 
tunity has  been  afforded  to  such  person  for 
a  bearing,  he  may  be  debarred  for  an  addi- 
tional period,  not  to  exceed  three  years. 
Among  the  causes  for  debarment  shall  be  ( 1 ) 
offering  or  acceptmg  a  bribe  or  other  illegal 
payment  or  credit  in  connection  with  any 
transaction  financed  with  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act;  or  (2)  committing  a 
fraud  in  the  procurement  or  performance  of 
any  contract  financed  with  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act;  or  (3)  acting  In  any 
other  manner  which  shows  a  lack  of  integrity 
or  honesty  in  connection  with  any  trans- 
action financed  with  fimds  made  available 
under  this  Act.  Reinstatement  of  ellgiblUty 
in  each  jjartlcular  case  shall  be  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  the  President  shaU  direct. 
Each  person  whose  ellgiblUty  is  denied  or 
suspended  under  this  subsection  shall,  upon 
request,  be  entitled  to  a  review  of  his  eligi- 
bility not    less  often  than  once  every  two 

"(b)  Immediately  after  section  621  add  the 
following  new  section: 

•"Sec.  621A.  St»emothened  Manaoement 
Pkactxcbs. — (a)  The  Congress  believes  that 
Umted  States  foreign  aid  funds  could  be 
utilized  more  effectively  by  the  application 
of  advanced  management  decisionmaking, 
toformatlon  and  analysis  techniques  such  as 
systems  analysis,  automatic  data  processing, 
benefit-cost  studies,  and  Information 
retrieval. 

"•(b)    To  meet  thU  need,   the  President 
shall  establish  a  management  system  that  In- 
cludes: the  definition  of  objectives  and  pro- 
grams for  United  States  foreign  assistance; 
the  development  of  quantitative  indicators 
of  progress  toward  these  objectives;  the  or- 
derly consideration  of  alternative  means  for 
accompllsblng     such     objectives;     and     the 
adoption  of  methods  for  comparing  actual  re- 
sults of  programs  and  projects  with  those 
anticipated    wheh    they    wwe    undertaken. 
The  system  should  provide  Information  to 
the    agency    and    to    Congress    that    relates 
agency  resources,  expenditures,  and  budget 
projections  to  such  objectives  and  results  in 
order  to  assist  in  the  evaluation  of  program 
performance,   the  review   of   budgetory   re- 
queste.  and  the  settmg  of  program  priorities. 
•"(c)    The  President  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  annually  on  the  specific  steps  that 
have  been   taken,   including  an  evaluation 
of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  toward 
the  implementation  of  this  section.' 

"(c)  Section  625(c),  which  relates  to  em- 
ployment of  personnel,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting 'or  any  Act  superseding  part  n  in 
whole  or  in  part,'  between  'part  II,'  and  'not'. 
"(d)  Section  636(g)(1),  which  relates  to 
provisions  on  uses  of  funds.  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  'Incurred  In  furnishing  defense 
articles  and  defense  services  on  a  grant  or 
sales  basis  by  the  agency  primarily  respon- 
sible for  administering  part  II'  between  'ex- 
penses' and  the  semicolon. 

"(e)  Section  637(a),  which  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  administrative  expenses  of 
the  agency  administering  part  I.  is  amended 
( 1 )  by  striking  out  '1968.  $56,814,000'  and  sub- 
stituting '1969.  $53,000,000':  and  (2)  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The 
agency  administering  part  I  shall  reduce  the 
number  of  personnel,  particularly  adminis- 
trative personnel,  employed  by  It  in  order  to 
conduct  operations  with  the  reduced  amount 
of  funds  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1969.  ex- 
cept that  such  agency  shall  not  take  any  ac- 
tion to  limit  or  reduce  auditing  or  training 
activities  of  such  agency.' 

"(f)  At  the  end  of  such  chapter,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

"  'Sec.  640A.  False  Claims  and  Inxlioibue 
CoMMODiTiEa. — (a)  Any  person  who  makes 
or  causes  to  be  made  or  presents  or  causes  to 
be  presented  to  any  bank  or  other  financial 
Institution  or  to  any  officer,  agent,  or  em- 


ployee of  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  a  claim  for  payment  from  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  for  the  pur- 
poses of  furnishing  assistance  and  who  knows 
Uie  claim  to  be  false,  fraudulent,  or  fictitious 
or  to  cover  a  commodity  or  commodity-re- 
lated service  determined  by  the  President  to 
he  ineligible  for  payment  from  funds  made 
avaUable  under  this  Act.  or  who  uses  to  sup- 
port hU  claim  any  certification,  statement 
or  entry  on  any  contract,  abstract.  bUl  of 
lading.  Government  or  commercial  Invoice, 
or  Government  form,  which  he  knows,  or  in 
the  exercise  of   prudent  business  manage- 
ment should  know,  to  contam  false,  fraudu- 
lent, or  fictitlotis  information,  or  who  usee  or 
engages    In    any    other    fraudulent    trick, 
scheme,  or  device  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing or  obtaining,  or  aiding  to  secure  or  ob- 
t Jn,  for  any  person  any  benefit  or  payment 
from  funds  so  made  available  under  this  Act 
in  connection  with  the  negotiation,  procure- 
ment, award,  or  performance  of  a  contract 


PART  IV— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER 

ACTS 

"Sec.  401.  The  Act  of  April  12. 1926  (44  Stat. 
242;  chapter  117)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  2.  (a)  For  each  of  the  calendar  years 
I960  throu^i  1071,  Inclusive,  not  more  than 
350  million  board  feet.  In  the  aggregate,  of 
unprocessed  timber  may  be  sold  for  export 
from  the  United  States  from  Federal  lands 
located  west  of  the  100th  meridian. 

'•'(b)  After  public  hearing  and  a  finding 
by  the  appropriate  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment administering  Federal  lands  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  that  specific  quantities  and 
species  of  unprocessed  timber  are  surplus  to 
the  needs  of  domestic  users  and  processors, 
such  quantities  and  species  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  said  Secretary  as  available  for 
export  from  the  United  States  In  addition  to 
that  quantity  stated  In  subsection  (a). 

"•(c)  The  Secretaries  of  the  departments 
administering  lands  referred  to  In  subsection 
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thU  Act,  and  any  person  who  enters  Into  an 
agreement,  combination,  or  conspiracy  so  to 
do,  (1)  shall  pay  to  the  United  States  an 
amount  equal  to  25  per  centum  of  any 
amount  thereby  sought  to  be  vsrrongf  uUy  se- 
cured or  obtained  but  not  actually  received, 
and  (2)  shaU  forfeit  and  refund  any  pay- 
ment, compensation,  loan,  commission,  or 
advance  received  as  a  result  thereof,  and  (3) 
shall,  m  addition,  pay  to  the  umtedStates 
for  each  such  act  (A)  the  sum  of  $2,000  and 
double  the  amount  of  any  damage  which  the 
United  States  may  have  sustained  by  reason 
thereof,  or  (B)  an  amount  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of  any  such  payment,  compensation, 
loan,  commission,  or  advance  so  recelvea. 
Whichever  Is  the  greater,  together  with  the 
costs  of  suit. 

"  '(b)  In  order  to  secure  recovery  under  this 
section,  the  President  may.  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate.  (1)    institute  suit  in   the  United 
States  district  court  for  any  judicial  district 
m  which  the  person  alleged  to  have  per- 
formed or  participated  In  an  act  described  by 
this  section  may  reside  or  may  be  found,  and 
(2)   upon  posting  by  registered  mall  to  such 
person  a  notice  of  claim  describing  the  basis 
therefor   and   Identifying  the  funds  to  be 
withheld,  withhold  from  funds  owed  by  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
such  person  an  amount  equal  to  the  refund, 
damages,  liquidated  damages,  and  exemplary 
damages  claimed  by  the  United  States  under 
this  section.  Any  such  withholding  of  funds 
from  any  person  shall  constitute  a  final  de- 
termination of  the  rights  and  UabUlties  of 
such  person  under  thU  section  with  respect 
to  the  amount  so  withheld,  unless  wlthto  one 
year  of  receiving  the  notice  of  claim  such 
person    brings    suit   for   recovery,    which    is 
hereby  authorized,  against  the  United  States 
m  any  United  States  district  court. 

"'(c)  For  piupoees  of  this  section,  the 
term  •'person"  Includes  any  individual,  cor- 
poration, partnwshlp,  association,  or  other 
legal  entity.' 

"CHAFTR  3— MlSCELLANXOtrS  Peovisions 
"Sec.  303.  Chapter  3  of  part  IH  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  miscellaneous  provisions,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"  'Sex:  651.  Sale  op  Stn-Essomc  Planes  to 
IssAZL.— It  is  the  senae  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  to  nego- 
tiate an  agreement  with  the  Government  of 
Israel  providing  for  the  sale  by  the  United 
States  of  such  number  of  supersonic  planes 
as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  Israel  with 
an  adequate  deterrent  force  capable  of  pre- 
venting future  Arab  aggression  by  offsetting 
sophisticated  weapons  received  by  the  Arab 
States  and  to  replace  losses  suffered  by  Israel 
in  the  1967  conflict.' 


out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  including 
the  prevention  of  substitution  of  timber  re- 
stricted from  export  by  this  section  for  ex- 
ported non-Federal  timber. 

'•  •(d)  In  Issuing  rules  and  regulations  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c) ,  the  appropriate  Sec- 
retaries may  Include  therein  provisions  au- 
thorizing the  said  Secretaries,  In  their  dis- 
cretion,   to    exclude    from    the    limitations 
imposed    by_thls    section   sales   having   an 
appraised  value  of  less  than  $2,000.' 
••PART     V— REAPPRAISAL     OF     FORDON 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 
'•declaration  of  policy 
'•Sec.  501.  The  Congress  declares  that.  In 
view  of  changing  world  conditions  and  the 
continued  need  to  make  United  States  for- 
eign assistance  programs  an  effective  imple- 
ment of  United  States  foreign  policy,  there 
should  be  a  comprehensive  review  and  reorga- 
nization of  all  United  States  foreign  assist- 
ance programs,  Including  economic  develop- 
ment and  technical  assUtance  programs.  mlU- 
tary  assUtance  and  sales  programs,  and  pro- 
grams involving  contrtbutlons  and  payments 
by  the  United  States  to  international  lending 
institutions   and   other   International   orga- 
nizations concerned  with  the  development  of 
friendly  foreign  countries  and  areas. 
"reappraisal  bt  the  president 
•Sec   502.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  poUcy 
of  this  part,  the  President  is  requested   to 
make  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  reap- 
praisal  of  United   States  foreign   assistance 
programs,  as  described  In  section  501.  and  to 
submit  to  the  Congress,  on  or  before  Msrch 
31    1970,  his  recommendations  lor  achieving 
such  reforms  In  and  reorganization  of  fu- 
ture foreign  assistance  programs  as  he  <l«t«r-, 
mines  to  be  necessary  and  appropriate  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  light  of  such  reap- 
praisal. The  President  Is  requested  to  si^- 
mlt  to  the  Congress,  on  or  before  July  1. 1969. 
an  interim  report  presenting  any  preUmlnary 
recommendations  formulated  by  him  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

"  (b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
reappraisal  provided  for  in  subsection  (a) 
should  include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  an 
analysis  and  consideration  of  proposals  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of  a  Government 
corporation  or  a  federally  chartered  PJlvste 
corporation  designed  to  mobilize  and  facili- 
tate the  use  of  United  States  private  capital 
and  skills  In  less  developed  friendly  coun- 
tries and  areas.  Including  whether  such  cor- 
poration should  be  authorized  to — 

"(1)   utilize  Government  guarantees  ana 
funds  as  well  as  private  funds: 

"(2)    seek,  develop,  promote,  and  under- 
vrrtte  new  Investment  projects; 

"(3)  assist  m  transferring  skills  and  tech- 
nology to  less  developed  friendly  countries 

and  areas;  and  

•'(4)   invest  In  the  securities  of  develop- 
ment financing  institutions  and  assist  In  the 
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formation   and   exijanslon   of   local    caplUl 
markets." 

And  the  Senate 
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to  the  same. 
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Kn.LT, 
L.  Hats, 

.^.ILLIARD, 

i  the  Part  of  the  House. 

I  PARKMAN, 
I  I  [ANSraLD, 

Morse, 

._  B.  HiCKENLOOPm. 

I  the  Part  o/  the  Senate. 


STiTXKKNT 


the  part  of  the  House  at 

the  disagreeing  votes  of 

the  amendment  of  the 

(HJl.   16263)    to  amend 


further  the  Foreign  AssUtanoe  Art  <rf  1»«1. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enaoUng  clause  and 
Inserted   a  substitute   text. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment,  which  Is  a  substitute  for  both 
the  text  of  the  House  bill  and  the  text  of 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Except  for  conforming  clerical  changes  and 
minor  drafting  changes,  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  bill  and  substitute  agreed 
to  In  conference  are  noted  below. 


AUTHOKIZATION    OF   rfrNDS 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  19M  (FISCAL  YEAR  1969) 

III)  thouMnds  of  dollars! 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


[  Profram 
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Development  Loan  Fund. . 

Technical  cooperation  and  development  grants. 

American  schools  and  hospli  lis  abroad. 

Local  currency -- 

Surveys  ot  investment  oppo  lunitws. 
Alliance  tor  Progress... 

Loans 

Grants 


Partners  of  the  Allianci 


International  organizations 
United  Nations  Childrei 
Indus  Basin'... 


nd  programs. 
%  Fund 


Supporting  assistance 

Contingency  fund 

Administrative  expenses: 

AID 

Department  of  State.. 


Total,  economic  assi^snce. 
Military  assistanc4 


Total  economic  and  r 


>  The  Foreign  Assistance 
until  expended.  The  Execute* 
'  Existing  law  contains 


*t  ol  1967  authorized  J51  220  000  lor  use  beginning  Hscai  year  1969  lor  this  purpose  to  remain  available 
.1  xe  requests  an  appropriation  ol  »12.000,000  lor  fiscal  1969. 
p«  manent  authorization. 


PART    I 


Chapter  2 — De  >elopment  aaaiatance 
Title  1 — ^Devc  opment 
Increase  In  interest 


g]»ce: 


The  Senate 
act  to  raise  the 
development  loans 
loans   (as  well  as  ' 
rency  credit  salei 
cent — from  2  percent 
grace  period  and 
percent  after  the 

The  House  bill 
provision. 

The   committee 
iM^e  unchanged  tl^B 
grace  period  and 
after  the  grace  period 
percent.  The  man^gi 
House  noted  that 
grace  period  had 
the  past  3  years, 
one   during   which 
for  which  a  loan 
to  contribute  to  ttfs 
country,  too  coctl ' 
slow  Its  contrlbul  Ion 
postgrace  period,  It 
Increase  was  accep^ble 
bomnrlng  In  the 
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410.000  { 
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H-10.000 
S+10.000 


53.000 


S+3.000 


1.603.850 
390,000 


1.5J5.900 
360.000 


1.599,050  { 
375.000  { 


H-4.800 
S+13.150 
H-15.000 
S+15.000 


UHaryassisUnce 1.993.8S0         1,945,900        1.974.050  { 


H- 19. 800 
S+28.150 


Loan  Fund 
rates   (Senate— section 
ll>l(a)) 
amen  led  section  aoi(d)  of  the 
m  nlmum  Interest  rftte  on 
\nd  AlUance  for  ProgreM 
qubllc  Law  480  bard  cur- 
by  an  additional  1  per- 
to  3  percent  during  the 
rem  2^  percent  to  3>/4 
period. 
I  ontalned  no  comparable 


>f   conference   agreed   to 

Interest  rate  during  the 

raise  the  Interest  rate 

from  a^  percent  to  3 

jers  on  the  part  of  the 

the  interest  during  the 

wen  raised  twlos  during 

Once  the  grace  period  Is 

a   facility   or  enterprise 
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Title  in — Investment  Quarantees 
Investment  guarantee  ceilings  (House — sec- 
tion 103  (a)  and  (b)  (1)  and  (2) ) 

Section  103  of  the  House  bill  increased  the 
ceilings  for  Investment  guarantees  as  follows 
(these  are  limitations  on  the  volume  of 
guarantees  which  may  be  Issued  and  do  not 
involve  the  autbortsatlon  or  appropriation 
of  funds) : 

Specific  risk  from  M  billion  to  t9  imilon; 

Extended  risk  from  9475  million  to  tsas 
million; 

Extended  risk  for  purposes  other  than  hoxis- 
Ing  from  1816  million  to  h66  million;  and 

Oiiarantees  to  credit  unions  from  91 ,000,- 
000  to  tlJiOO.OOO. 

The  Senate  amendment  made  no  Increases 
In  the  existing  Investment  guarantee  ceilings. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
split  the  differences  between  the  existing  ceil- 
ings and  the  ceilings  provided  In  the  House 
bUl. 

The  new  ceilings  are  as  follows: 

Specific  risk,  98.500,000,000; 

Extended  risk.  •650,000.000; 

Extended  risk  for  purposes  other  than 
housing.  $390,000,000; 

Guarantees  to  credit  unions,  $1,260,000. 

Extended  risk  guarantee  termination  date 
(House    section  103(b)  (3) ) 
The  House  bill  eliminated  the  termination 
date  on  the  extended  risk  guarantee  author- 
ity. 


The  Senate  amendment  left  unchanged  the 
termination  date  of  June  30.  1970. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
June  30.  1971,  as  the  termination  date  for 
this  program,  an  extension  of  1  year  beyond 
the  limitation  In  existing  law. 

Guarantees  of  Investment  In  foreign  financial 
institutions  (Senate — section  103(b) ) 

The  Senate  amendment  prohibited  pay- 
ment of  losses  Incurred  by  a  U.S.  investor 
through  attribution  to  a  foreign  Institutions 
losses  on  its  investments  and  provided  th.it 
no  payment  could  be  made  under  guarantees 
of  U.S.  investments  in  such  institutions  ex- 
cept where  such  institutions  are  or  are  likely 
to  become  insolvent  due  to  an  Insured  cause. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compura- 
ble  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provision. 

n  was  the  understanding  of  the  Hou.se 
conferees  that  insolvency  means  inability  to 
pay  debts  as  they  become  due.  Including  In- 
ability to  pay  dollar  repayable  loans;  that 
the  amendment  does  not  prohibit  normal 
compensation,  regardless  of  solvency  of  the 
foreign  Institution,  for  direct  losses  on  its 
noninvestment  assets,  i.e..  losses  due  to  In- 
convertibility of  the  foreign  Institution's  own 
ltx:al  currencies  or  due  to  war.  revolution  or 
Insxirrection  damage  to.  or  expropriation  of. 
the  foreign  institution's  own  tangible  prop- 
erty; and  that  the  term  "foreign  bank, 
finance  company  or  credit  Institution"  refers 
to  the  domicile  of  the  corporation — It  does 
not  refer  to  U.S.  banks,  finance  companies,  or 
credit  Institutions  doing  business  abroad. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
has  in  recent  months  been  expanding  Its  pro- 
gram for  guaranteeing  investments  by  U.S. 
Investors  In  foreign  financial  Institutions. 
(Certain  aspects  of  AID's  operations  involve 
procedures  and  policies,  the  Implications  of 
which  have  not  been  adequately  explored 
and  evaluated  by  the  Congress. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
recognize  the  desirabiUty  of  encouraging  pri- 
vate investment  by  U.S.  investors  in  foreign 
financial  institutions  and  do  not  wish  to 
foreclose  efforts  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  to  devise  procedures 
for  removing  obstacles  to  such  investment. 

They  agreed  with  the  Senate  conferees, 
however,  that  the  present  program  of  .-xttri- 
butlon  coverage  for  losses  on  the  foreign 
Institution's  Investments  should  be  suspend- 
ed pending  further  study. 
Celling  on  Latin  American  housing  guaran- 
ties (House — section  104) 

The  House  bill  provided  for  a  celling  of 
$600,000,000  on  Investment  guaranties  for 
Latin  American  housing,  an  Increase  of 
$100.000.(X)0  over  the  present  celling. 

The  Senate  amendment  retained  the  exist- 
ing celling  of  $500,000,000. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
spUt  the  difference  estabUshlng  a  celling  of 
$560,000,000  (this  is  a  limitation  on  the 
volume  of  guaranties  which  may  be  issued 
and  no  authorization  or  appropriation  of 
funds  is  InvolTed). 

Title  IV — Surveys  of  Investment 
Opportunities 
Surveys  of  Investment  opportunities  author- 
ization (House— sections  106  and  107;  Sen- 
ate— section  104) 

The  House  blU  amended  section  231  of  the 
act  In  order  to  make  the  program  more  at- 
tractive and  useful  to  small-  and  medium- 
sized  enterprises. 

The  Senate  amendment  terminated  the 
program. 

Under  this  program,  which  has  been  oper- 
ating for  several  years,  the  Agency  for  Io**|^ 
national  Development  reimburses  United 
States  firms  up  to  60  percent  of  the  cost  of 
pre-lnvestment  feasibility  and  market 
studies  which  they  undertake  in  contem- 
plation of  possible  Investment  In  the  devel- 
oping countries.  The  U.S.  firm  makes  the  sur- 
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vev  and  If  It  decides  to  make  an  investment 
toe  Agency  lor  International  Development 
Sys  no  part  of  the  survey  cost.  In  case  the 
?%,  decides  that  the  opportunities  are  not 
sufficiently  favorable  to  Justify  an  invest- 
ment, the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
SeSt  pays  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 

the  survey.  „  . 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be- 
lieve that  this  program  should  be  continued 
and  accepted  a  compromise  providing  that 
M  changes  should  be  made  In  existing  law 
relating  to  this  program  and  that  no  addi- 
tional funds  should  be  authorized  for  It. 

It  was  the  understanding  ol  the  commit- 
tee ol  conference  that  all  of  the  funds  which 
have  been  authorized  have  not  been  appro- 
priated and  that  the  program  can  be  carried 
forward  under  the  existing  authorization. 
Chapter  3— International  organizations  and 

programs 
Contributions  to  internaUonal  organizations 
and    programs     (House— section     111(a): 
Senate — section  107(a) ) 
The  House  bill  authorized  an  appropriation 
of  $130,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1969  lor  these 
programs. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  an  ap- 
propriation of  $135,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1969  but  earmarked  $80,000,000  of  that 
amount  lor  the  United  Nations  Development 
Program. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  amount  but  rejected  the 
earmarking  provision.  The  executive  request 
for  these  programs  was  $143,000,000,  Includ- 
ing $80,000,000  for  the  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Program.  To  leave  the  latter 
amount  untouched  while  reducing  the  total 
would  mean  that  the  other  14  programs 
funded  under  this  authorlzaUon  would  have 
to  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  reduc- 
tion. The  eflect  of  the  deletion  is  to  remove 
any  preferential  treatment  for  the  United  Na- 
tions Development  Program. 

PAkTII 


Chapter  2 — Military  assistance 
Sophisticated  weapons  ( House— section  201 
(a)(3);  Senate — section  201(a)(3)) 
The  House  bill  provided  that  none  of  the 
funds  authorized  by  section  504(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  shaU  be  used  to 
furnish  sophUtlcated  weapons  systems  on  a 
grant,  sale,  or  loan  basis  to  any  underde- 
veloped country  other  than  Greece,  Turkey. 
Iran.  Israel,  the  Republic  of  China,  the 
Philippines,  and  Korea,  unless  the  President 
determines  that  such  grant,  sale,  or  loan  of 
equipment  is  Important  to  the.  national 
security  of  the  United  States  and  reports 
within  30  days  each  such  determination  to 
the  Congress. 

The  Senate  amendment  made  the  follow- 
ing changes  in  the  House  version: 

(1)  Ifone  of  the  seven  countries  listed  In 
the  House  version  were  exempted  from  the 
restrictions; 

(3)  The  restrictions  In  the  House  version 
were  not  limited  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries; and 

(3)  The  illustrative  list  of  Bophlsticated 
weapons  systems  referred  to  "advanced  Jet 
aircraft  for  mUitary  purpoees"  rather  than 
to  "Jet  aircraft  for  military  purposes." 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  a  compromise  under  which  no 
countries  are  named  to  which  the  provision 
does  not  apply,  and  the  provision  Is  ex- 
pressly made  applicable  only  to  underdevel- 
oped countries.  ThU  means  the  President  wUl 
have  to  waive  this  provision  for  countries 
named  in  the  House  bill,  as  well  as  those  not 
named,  if  sophisticated  weapons  are  to  be 
furnished  to  any  such  countries. 

The  Senate  agreed  to  the  deletion  of  the 
word  "advanced"  in  reference  to  Jet  aircraft 
which  had  been  inserted  by  the  Senate. 


PART   in 

Chapter  l— General  provisions 
Trade  of  developed  countries  with  Cuba 

(House— section  301(c) ) 
The  House  bill  added  a  new  paragraph  (4) 
to  section  620(a)    ol  the  Foreign  AsslsWince 
Act  ThU  paragraph  provided  that,  notvinth- 
standing  section  640  of  the  act,  no  loans 
credits,  grants,  or  other  assistance  shall  be 
furnished  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
and   no  sales   shall   be   made   under   Pub   c 
Law  480,  to  any  developed  country  which  sells 
or  furnishes  to  Cuba,  or  which  permits  ships 
or  aircraft  under  its  registry  to  transport  to 
Cuba    (except    lor    U.S.    installations),    any 
eouipment,  materials,  or  commodities  (other 
than  food  and  medical  supplies),  so  long  as 
the  Castro  regime  governs  Cuba  and  con- 
tmues  to  export  Communist  subversion  to 
any  country  of  the  Western  Hemisphere    It 
further   provided   that   no  provision   ol   the 
Foreign   Assistance   Act  shall   be   construed 
to  authorize  the  President  to  waive  the  provi- 
sions of  the  paragraph,  except  to  fulfill  com- 
mitments entered   into  before   the  date  ol 
enactment  of  the  paragraph  or  to  carry  out 
bilateral  or  multilateral  undertakings  relat- 
ing to  the  national  defense  of  the  United 

States 
The    Senate    amendment    contained    no 

comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  ol  the  House 
accepted  the  deletion  of  this  provision. 

The  Senate  conferees  pointed  out  that  the 
provisions  of  existing  law  (section  620(a)  (3) 
of   the  Foreign   Assistance   Act   and   section 
107  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Appropriation 
Act  of  1968)  prohibit  giving  assistance  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  any  country 
permitting    ite    ships    or    aircraft    to    carry 
commodiUes  to  or  from  Cuba,  and  that  sales 
of    agriculture    commodities    xinder    Public 
Law  480  are  not  made  to  developed  countries. 
As  a  consequence,  this  provision  would  be 
more  likely  to  affect  our  relations  vrtth  de- 
veloped countries  with  which  we  have  agree- 
ments relating  to  our  national  defense,  in- 
cluding our  access  to  military  bases,  than  to 
persuade  other  developed  coimtries  to  cut 
off  trade  vrith  <3uba. 


Sophisticated  weapons   (House— section  301 
(d);  Senate— section  301(c)) 

The  House  bill  adds  to  the  act  a  new  sec- 
tion 620(v)  which  directs  the  President  to 
withhold  economic  assistance  in  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  amount  spent  by  any 
underdeveloped  country,  other  than  Greece, 
Turkey,  Iran,  Israel,  the  Republic  of  China, 
the  Philippines,  and  Korea,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  sophisticated  weapons  systems  from 
any  country,  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  purchase  is  important  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  reports 
vrtthln  30  days  each  such  determination  to 
the  Congress. 

The  Senate  amendment  made  the  louow- 
ing  changes  in  the  House  bUl:  „  ,  ^  . 

(1)  None  of  the  seven  countries  listed  in 
the  House  version  would  be  exempt  from  the 
restrictions;  _  .  _ 

(2)  The  restrictions  In  the  House  version 
would   not   be    limited    to   underdeveloped 

countries;  and  ^.  i,    *^ 

(3)  The  Illustrative  list  of  sophisticated 
weapons  systems  would  refer  to  "advanced 
let  aircraft  for  miUtary  purposes"  rather 
than  to  "Jet  aircraft  for  miUtary  purposes". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  a  compromise  under  which  no 
countries  are  named  to  which  the  provision 
does  not  apply,  and  the  provision  is  expressly 
made  appUcable  only  to  undeveloped 
countries.  This  means  the  President  wUl  have 
to  waive  this  provUlon  for  countries  named 
in  the  House  bill,  as  well  as  those  not  named, 
if  bilateral  economic  assistance  Is  to  be  fur- 
nished to  any  such  countries  without  the 
specified  deduction  for  sophisticated  wMip- 
onspurcbaM*. 


The  Senate  agreed  to  the  deleUon  of  the 
word  "advanced"  in  reference  to  Jet  aircraft 
which  had  been  Inserted  by  the  Senate. 
Chapter  2— Administrative  provisions 
Eligibility  of  suppUers  (House— secUon  302 
( a ) ;  Senate — section  302  ( a) ) 
The  House  bill  added  to  section  621  of  the 
act  a  new  subsection  expressly  authorizing 
issuance  of  regulations  determining  the  eligl- 
blUty  ol  suppUers  to  receive  Pay^^nts  under 
the   act.   Under   such   regulations   eligibility 
could  be  denied  or  suspended,  after  public 
hearing.  In  any  case  in  which  the  suppUer 
or  hU  agent  had.  In  connection  with  a  trans- 
action  financed  under  the  act.    (a)    offer«l 
or  accepted  a  bribe  or  other  Illegal  payment 
or  credit,  or  (b)   committed  a  fraud    or  (c) 
acted  m  any  manner  which  shows  lack  of 
integrity   or   honesty.    A   debarred   suppUer 
would  be  entitled  to  have  his  eligibility  re- 
viewed at  least  once  every  2  yeare. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  the 
same  grounds  for  suspension  and  debarment, 
but  expUcitly  provided  that  the  designated 
grounds  are  not  exclusive  grounds  and  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  the  Agency  to  su^end 
ellgibUity  temporarily  lor  "probable  cause, 
permitted  suspension  and  debarment  to  ex- 
tend to  afflUates  of  the  suppUers  involved, 
and  permitted  debarment  for  as  long  as  3 
years.  __ 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted    the    modifications    of    the    House 
language  contained  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment as  being  entirely  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  the  House  provision  while  mak- 
ing certain  nUnor  changes  which  would  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  Its  administration. 
False    claims    and    ineligible    commodities 
(Senate— section  302(e)) 
The  Senate  amendment  added  to  the  act 
a  new  section  640A  providing  for  damages 
against  persons  making  false  or  fraudulent 
claims  for  payment  from  funds  made  avaU- 
able   under   the   act  or   covering   ineUgible 
commodiUes  or  commodity-related  services. 
The  House  biU  did  not  contain  a  compara- 
ble provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provision  with  an 
amendment  eliminating  the  word  "penalties" 
in  reference  to  the  vrtthholdlng  of  funds 
claimed  by  the  United  States. 

The  bill  as  approved  by  the  committee  of 
conference  includes  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bUl  relating  to  the  ellgiblUty  of  c«n- 
modltles  and  relating  to  the  suspension  of 
firms  offering  bribes  or  committing  fraud. 

This  provision,  in  effect,  itirther  Imple- 
ments those  sections  ol  the  bill  by  providing 
for  recovery  of  damages  In  appropriate  cases. 
The  damages,  liquidated  damages,  and 
exemplary  damages  provided  thereto  are 
similar  to  those  provided  tmder  41  V£.C. 
119  with  respect  to  claims  arising  from  the 
termination  ol  war  contracts,  and  should 
help  deter  fraudulent  claims.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  setoff  provision  wUl  be  useful  in 
obtatoing  recovery  with  minimum  cost  and 
delay  for  the  Government. 

Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  provisions 
Sale  of  supersonic  aircraft  to  Israel  (House — 
section  301(d);   Senate— section  303) 
The  House  blU  directed  the  President  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill,  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with 
Israel  lor  the  sale  of  not  less  than  50  P-4 
Phantom  Jet  fighters,  in  order    tc   provide 
Israel  with  an  adequate  deterrent  force  ca- 
pable of  preventing  future  Arab  aggression 
by  offsetting  sophisticated  weapons  received 
by  the  Arab  States  and  to  replace  losses  suf- 
fered by  Israel  In  the  1967  confUct. 

The  Senate  amendment  stated  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment 
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latNTS    TO    OTHn    ACTS 

exports   (Senate — section 
401) 

The  Senate  ameildment  added  to  the  act  of 
April  13.  IBM,  a  lectlon  which  would  (a) 
prohibit  the  sale  for  export  from  Federal 
lands  west  of  the  100th  meridian  of  more 
than  Ua  million  t  oard  feet  of  unprocessed 
the  calendar  years  1088 
tuthorlze  the  appropriate 
export  of  specific  quan- 
tities or  species  Iz  excess  of  the  quantity 
only  if  be  found,  al  ber  a  public  hearing,  that 
such  quantities  an  I  species  were  surplus  to 
authorize  the  Secretaries 
Interior  to  Issue  rules 
and  regulations  to  prevent  the  substitution 
of  timber  from  F«  deral  lands  for  exported 
private  timber. 

The  House  bill  Ud  not  contain  •  oom- 
parable  provision. 

The  managers  o  i  the  part  of  the  Bouse 
accepted  comprom:  se  language  iimi'Mwg  tlie 
period  to  which  tts  limitation  would  apply 
to  the  3  calendar  'ears  1969,  1970  and  1971 
rather  than  the  S  a  lendar  years  1M8  throogb 
1973,  and  exempllng  sales  of  lees  than 
•a.ooo.oo. 

The  managers  o  i  the  part  of  tlie  HOuae 
were  persuaded  tha  t  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  U.S.  forest  Industries  were  of  such 
urgency  as  'x>  outweigh  any  possible  adverse 
effect  on  our  forelg  q  policy.  Before  the  lim- 
itation expires,  thi  re  will  be  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Com  mlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
to  observe  Its  impt  ct  on  our  relations  with 
other  nations  and  for  those  committees  of 
the  Congress  more  directly  concerned  with 
U.S.  forest  Industr  es  to  evaluate  its  effect 
on  the  economy  of  the  United  States. 

raiT    T — aZAFPBAIB*]      OP    POXEIOIf    aaSIBTAMCX 
PIOOSAICS 


Reappraisal  of  for^gn 
( Senate — sectlonsT 
506,  and  507) 


assistance  programs 
601.   ftoa,   503.   504.   506. 


The  Senate  amendment  Included  a  decla- 
ration of  the  Congress  In  favor  of  a  compre- 
hensive review  and!  reorganization  of  all  UJ8. 
foreign  assistance  programs  to  be  made  by 
the  President  and  [also  provided  for  a  Na- 
tional Foreign  Asslitance  Review  Committee 
to  advlae  the  President  on  such  matters. 

The  House  bill  (did  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision. 

The  managers  o:  i  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  compron:  Ise  language  requesting 
the  President  to  mi  Jce  such  a  comprehensive 
review  and  to  ooe  ilder  proposals  concern- 
ing the  establlshmi  nt  of  a  Government  cor- 
poration or  a  federi  lly  chartered  private  cor- 
poration designed  o  mobilize  and  facilitate 
the  use  of  U.S.  pr  yate  capital  and  skill  in 
less  developed  frlei  dly  countries. 

The  National  Fo  elgn  AssUtance  Review 
Committee  was  eUn  Inated. 

Tb  >mas  E.  MoacAM, 

CL]  KENT  J.  ZaBLOCKI, 

Xd:  [A  F.  Kellt, 
Wa  rifs  L.  Hats. 
Wm-  MAn.i,TAai). 


Managera  on 


W>  .  Baooncraoo, 

1  i»e  Part  oj  th*  B01U9, 


Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  be  considered  as  read. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  printed  In  the 
Record  on  September  10  and  I  am  sure 
that  all  Members  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  report  and  statemoit. 
The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  15263  without  my  apolo- 
gies. I  believe  that  the  House  conferees 
defended  the  House  bill  very  effectively, 
and  that  in  some  respects  we  have 
brought  back  a  better  bill  than  we  took  to 
conference. 

The  House  will  recall  that  just  before 
we  adjourned  for  the  conventions,  I  as- 
sured the  gentleman  from  Iowa  CMr. 
Gaoss]  that  I  would  fight  to  the  bitter 
end  against  certain  Senate  amendments 
to  the  House  bill  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  foreign  aid. 

I  believe  that  I  have  lived  up  to  my 
commitment  on  this  matter.  All  such 
amendments  were  eliminated  from  the 
bill  except  the  so-called  Morse  amend- 
ment relating  to  log  exports. 

After  brealdng  off  the  conference  in 
disagreement  before  the  conventions  and 
after  a  month  of  Informal  discussions,  we 
finally  worked  out  a  compromise  which 
appears  to  be  reasonable  when  all  of  the 
elements  in  a  complex  situation  are  con- 
sidered. 

The  limitations  on  the  export  of  logs 
contained  In  the  Morse  amendment  cov- 
ered a  period  of  5  years.  We  cut  the  pe- 
riod to  3  years  and  exempted  sales  of  less 
than  $2,000. 

While  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  are  not  experts  in  the  log  and 
lumber  industries,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  that  the  forest  industries  of  the 
United  States  axe  confronted  with  a  real 
problem  and  that  action  was  necessary. 
At  the  same  time,  it  appeared  to  us  that 
the  impact  of  this  limitation  on  import- 
ers of  US.  logs  would  not  be  as  great  as 
some  of  the  comment  on  the  amendment 
would  indicate. 

At  any  rate,  we  fought  hard,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  producers  and  the  con- 
sumers of  lumber  in  the  United  States 
will  benefit  from  the  action  we  have 
taken. 

Let  me  say  this  about  the  other  provi- 
sions of  the  conference  report. 

The  money  amounts  did  not  present 
too  serious  a  problem.  Of  the  15  authori- 
zations of  appropriations  included  in  the 
bill,  only  seven  were  in  conference. 
Otherwise,  the  bill  that  passed  the  Sen- 
ate contained  the  House  figures. 

The  total  authorization  approved  by 
the  House  was  (1.993,850,000;  the  Senate 
figure  was  $1,945,900,000. 

The  amount  approved  by  the  confer- 
ence was  $1,974,050,000 — a  reduction  of 
$19,800,000  below  the  House  figure  and 
an  increase  of  $28,150,000  above  the 
amount  in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  details  are  shown  in  the  table  in 
the  conference  report  at  the  beginning 
of  the  statement  of  managers. 
I  am  particularly  glad  to  report  that 


the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  requiring 
a  preaudlt  of  transactions  to  prevent  the 
shipment  of  mellglble  commodities,  such 
as  Metracal.  under  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  the  House  language  pro- 
viding for  the  Buq?ension  of  the  eligi- 
bility of  firms  engaging  in  bribery  or 
fraud  were  either  retained  intact  by  the 
conference,  or  in  a  few  cases  strength- 
ened by  including  additional  language 
contained  in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  House  will  recall  that  the  Senate 
had  approved  the  creation  of  a  National 
Foreign  Assistance  Review  Committee  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  to 
include  distinguished  citizens,  including 
Meml)er8  of  the  House  and  Senate,  to 
be  designated. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  new  high 
level  committee  to  review  the  foreign  aid 
program  has  been  eliminated.  The  Presi- 
dent is  requested  to  make  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  foreign  aid  but  no  special 
committeee  is  established  and  no  funds 
are  specifically  authorized  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  conference 
report  be  approved.  The  position  of  the 
House  has  been  maintained.  This  bill  has 
been  too  long  delayed.  Let  us  get  on  with 
the  business  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Adair]  . 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  pointed 
out,  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House  in  this  instance  worked  very  dili- 
gently and,  I  think,  effectively,  to  uphold 
the  position  of  the  House.  For  those  who 
are  concerned  with  the  matter  of  dollars 
involved  here,  let  me  make  these  obser- 
vations. The  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill  submitted  by  the  Executive  asked 
for  $2,961  billion.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  reported  out  $2,364  bil- 
lion— a  reduction  of  20  percent.  Further 
reductions  were  made  by  this  House  to 
$1,993  billion.  The  committee  of  con- 
ference cut  this  to  $1,974  billion.  Thus 
the  final  figure  upon  which  we  will  vote 
shortly  is  an  authorization  one- third  be- 
low the  Executive  request. 

Although  I  shall  not  vote  for  the  con- 
ference report,  I  think  in  light  of  the  dili- 
gence with  which  the  conferees  worked 
and  the  success  of  their  efforts,  it  can 
be  said  that  the  House  position  was,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  sustained. 

There  are  some  minor  changes  in  the 
proposed  legislation  from  the  form  in 
which  it  left  this  House.  The  chairman 
has  pointed  those  out,  or  at  least  the 
most  important  ones. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  two 
particular  provisions  of  the  bill  that  were 
not  in  the  House  bill. 

Included  in  this  authorization  meas- 
ure Is  a  limitation  of  log  exports  from 
Federal  lands  west  of  the  100th  meridian. 
The  amendment  was  in  the  Senate  bill. 
As  the  chairman  has  stated,  we  do  not 
regard  ourselves  as  experts  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  logging  industry.  But  the 
House  conferees  recognized  that  there 
was  a  problem  of  some  urgency  tiiat 

Should  be  dealt  with  in  this  bill.  The 

limitation  covers  the  next  3  calendar 
years.  In  that  period  there  will  be  op- 
portunity for  oUier  committees  of 
Congress  to  examine  more  thoroughly 


the  problems  of  the  logging  hidustry  and 
to  recommend,  if  necessary  remedial 
legislation.  .    ^  ,  _ 

The  Senate  bill  also  called  for  a  com- 
prehensive review  and  reorganization  of 
all  U  S.  foreign  assistance  programs  by 
the  President  and  provided  for  a  Na- 
tional Foreign  Assistance  Review  Com- 
mittee to  advise  him  on  such  matters. 
The  conferees  did  not  agree  to  such  a 
committee.  But  with  a  change  of  ad- 
ministration next  year  it  seemed  reason- 
able and  timely  that  the  next  President 
make  such  a  review  including  proposals 
leading  to  a  greater  use  of  TJB.  private 
capital  in  the  aid  effort. 

Mr.     TEAGUE    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  the 
House  conferees   agreed   to   the   rider, 
contained  in  part  4  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act,  which  would  restrict  log 
exports  from  all  Federal  lands  west  of 
the  100th  meridian  of  more  than  350 
milUon  board  feet  of  unprocessed  timber. 
Tills  amendment,  wWch  was  added  at 
the  insistence  of  the  Senate,  places  a 
severe  limitation  on  the  exportation  of 
logs  and  is  obviously  directed  against 
Japan.  The  House  had  previously  taken 
the  position  that  export  restrictions  are 
in  the  realm  of  foreign  trade  and  should 
not  be  included   in  legislation  which 
deals  with  foreign  assistance.  Tills  is  a 
soimd  position,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
tlie  House  should  recede  from  its  objec- 
tion to  this  amendment.  On  the  other 
hand,    there    are    some    consequences 
wliich  could  well  result  from  tills  rider 
which  would  have  a  serious  impact  on 
the  export  programs  for  many  agricul- 
tural products. 

The  United  States  is  not  the  only 
country  from  wliich  Japan  can  purchase 
its  raw  timber  requirements.  Further- 
more, there  is  doubt  whether  this  meas- 
ure will  conserve  our  timber  resoiurces 
at  all  Nothing  indicates  that  the  allow- 
able cut  from  Federal  lands  will  be 
changed  because  the  export  of  timber 
is  curtailed.  Certainly  these  are  ques- 
tions which  ought  to  be  studied  in  more 
detail  before  the  House  should  agree  to 
such  a  restriction  measure. 

Japan  is  an  excellent  customer  of  the 
U.S.  industry,  especially  the  agricultural 
industries.  This  amendment  is  designed 
to  curtaU  shipments  of  timber  to  the 
Japanese.  If  the  results  of  this  measure 
are  successful,  the  Japanese  must  look 
elsewhere  for  their  supply  of  timber,  and 
they  may  well  find  other  suppliers  for 
the  many  agricultural  products  which 
they  also  buy  from  VS.  producers.  Many 
years  and  hard  work  have  been  spent  by 
agricultural  producers  to  develop  good 
export  markets.  A  great  deal  of  time  has 
been  spent  in  Congress  and  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  in  promoting  freer  trade 
and   ready   access   of   our   agricultural 
products  to  foreign  markets. 

Tills  is  an  extreme  measure  and 
should  be  adopted  only  if  circumstances 
compel  its  passage.  It  should  be  adopted 
as  a  part  of  foreign  trade  legislation  and 
not  as  a  part  of  foreign  assistance  legis- 
lation. It  should  not  l>e  passed  and  en- 
acted into  law  imtil  the  Congress  has  liad 
a  chance  to  consider  the  real  possibility 
of  adverse  effect  on  exports  of  agricul- 


tural commodities,  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  field  of  world  trade.  Tim- 
ber is  an  important  resource  of  the 
United  States.  It  Is  essential  to  keep  our 
lumber  milling  industry  healthy  and 
progressive.  But  agriculture  is  also  an 
important  industry  and  it  is  important  to 
the  health  of  our  agriculture  industry  to 
mamtain  our  foreign  markets. 

The  nature  of  this  amendment,  and 
the  possible  retaliatory  action  wliich 
might  be  taken,  are  such  that  this 
measure  should  not  be  passed  without 
further  careful  study  by  appropriate  sub- 
committees, and  witnesses  heard  who 
can  explain  the  possible  consequences  of 
this  action. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfornla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  House-Senate 
conference  conunittee  on  one  feature  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  for  1968.  This^ 
relates  to  log  exports  to  Japan  from  Cali- 
fornia and  other  Western  States. 

Our  Japanese  friends  have  been  seek- 
ing building  materials  from  the  United 
States  to  meet  their  growing  housing 
needs  They  have  sought  this  material  in 
the  form  of  raw  logs  which  would  also 
provide  increased  employment  for  Japa- 
nese processors.  The  effect  has  been  an 
export  of  both  our  raw  materials  and  our 
Job  opportunities.  We  can  afford  to  ex- 
port some  of  the  timber  in  processed  form 
and  our  industry  is  attempting  to  do 
that  However,  outside  of  Alaska— where 
there  has  been  a  40-year  prohibition  on 
the  export  of  whole  logs  from  Federal 
lands — the  Japanese  have  shown  little 
interest  in  our  lumber  and  plywood  as 
long  as  logs  have  been  available. 

The  export  of  logs  to  Japan  from 
Oregon.  Waslilngton.  and  California  in- 
creased aix)ut  50  percent  last  year  over 
the  1966  level,  which  had  been  up  siiarply 
from  the  previous  year. 

Early  this  year,  the  administration  im- 
posed limitations  on  the  export  of  logs 
from  Federal  lands  in  western  Oregon 
and  western  Washington  because  there 
had  been  a  damaging  impact  on  the 
economy  of  a  number  of  the  timber  de- 
pending conununities  in  that  area. 

Since  the  limitations  were  imposed  in 
western  Oregon  and  Washington,  there 
has  been  a  significant  increase  in  export 
from  other  western  areas.  According  to 
tlie  Department  of  Commerce,  the  vol- 
ume of  logs  from  all  sources  exported  to 
Japan  from  ports  in  Oregon.  Washing- 
ton and  California  in  the  first  7  months 
of  this  year  were  up  16  percent  over  such 
exports  in  aU  12  months  of  1966.  How- 
ever the  California  share  of  the  exports 
increased  four  and  a  half  times  between 
the  two  periods.  Log  exports  to  Japan 
from  California  in  July  alone  were  ahead 
of  such  exports  for  all  of  1966. 

National  forest  and  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  timber  is  a  basic  part  of 
the  economy  of  much  of  the  West.  The 
timljer  is  offered  for  competitive  bid  to 
any  todlvidual  qualified  to  pay  for  it  and 
perform  the  contract.  As  a  consequence, 
there  is  no  tie  between  the  processing 
plants  that  are  the  economic  backbone 
of  many  communities,  and  the  raw- 
material  supply.  The  timber  may  go  to 
an  outsider  who  has  sufficient  funds  to 


bid  l)eyond  the  economic  reach  of  the 
local  processor. 

This  year  there  have  been  a  number 
of  Federal  timl)er  sales  in  California  that 
have  gone  to  known  exporters  at  stump- 
age  rates  well  above  the  appraised  value. 
In  some  instances,  the  bid  rates  have 
been  three  to  four  times  above  the  ad- 
vertised prices.  Domestic  firms  dependent 
upon  this  timber  have  not  been  able  to 
get  needed  raw  materials. 

This  problem  is  of  particular  concern 
to  me  since  many  of  the  counties  in  my 
district  include  areas  with  a  high  rate  of 
unemployment.  This  is  characteristic  of 
other  forested  counties  in  the  West. 

The  best  hope  for  economic  improve- 
ment in  many  of  these  areas  is  an  in- 
crease rather  than  a  decrease  in  the 
amoimt  of  processing  given  to  the  basic 
timlier  resolution. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  commend  the  con- 
ferees who,  I  understand,  were  unani- 
mous in  recommending  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate,  the  con- 
ference report  which  we  have  now  before 
us.  This  conference  report,  adopted  in 
slightly  modified  fashion  the  Senate's 
amendments  to  the  act  which  would  im- 
pose the  350-mUlion-board-foot  restric- 
tion on  the  export  of  unprocessed  logs 
har\'ested  from  Federal  lands  west  of  the 
lOOth  meridian.  It  will  incorporate  in  the 
language  provisions  for  the  export  of  any 
surplus  logs  so  will  not  in  any  way  hin- 
der the  domestic  industry.  The  restric- 
tions would  be  imposed  only  during  the 
calendar  years  1969.  1970.  and  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  restrictions 
presently  in  effect  in  western  Oregon  and 
western  Washington  have  caused  pres- 
sure to  build  on  other  Pacific  coast  re- 
gions, I  beUeve  that  these  restrictions 
should  he  made  uniform  throughout  the 
Pacific  coast  area.  The  language  con- 
tained in  the  conference  report  will  ac- 
complish this  and  I  respectfully  urge  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  approve  the 
conference  report  as  submitted  by  the 
conferees. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  war  clouds 
darken  the  Middle  East  and  threaten  to 
shatter  the  world  with  their  thimder. 
In  1956  and  again  in  June  1967.  the  wars 
in  the  Middle  East  were  geographically 
confined  to  that  critical  area.  But  the 
war  next  time  may  engulf  the  civilized 
world  in  its  fury  because  the  Middle  East 
has  now  become  the  focal  point  in  the 
cold  war  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States. 

The  mounting  crisis  in  the  Middle  East 
is  visible  to  anyone  who  cares  to  see.  After 
14  months  of  unremitting  efforts.  Dr. 
Gunnar  V.  Jarring,  the  Special  United 
Nations  Envoy,  has  l>een  unable  to  move 
the  Arab  States  even  a  single  inch  to- 
ward a  peace  conference.  The  futility 
of  the  Jarring  mission  was  indeed  fore- 
ordained since  it  was  clearly  sabotaged 
and  frustrated  by  Soviet  Unicm  policy  to 
penetrate  that  area  with  massive  force 
and  strength.  ..      .     w 

During  the  past  several  weeks.  Arab 
and  Jordanian  violations  of  United  Na- 
tions truce  agreements  have  increased 
In  niunber  and  intensity.  Indeed  these 
Incursions  can  no  longer  properly  be 
called  "border  incidents"  since  their  fre- 
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quency  and  the  armaments  employed 
are  more  charaoterlstic  of  the  probing 
prelude  to  massif  e  Invasion. 

This  conclusion  Is  fortified  by  com- 
pelling and  probt  ^tlve  evidence.  Just  last 
week  Alistalr  Buchan,  the  director  of 
the  London-bas#d   Institute  for  Stra- 


tegic Studies,  sad 


Sinc«  the  end  ol 
tween  the  Arabs 
has  delivered  enough 
friends  to  bring  t  >elr 
tanks,  and  guns  nearly 
prevailed  before 


at  d 


tie 


the  1967  slZ'day  war  be- 

'  Israel,  the  Soviet  Union 

armaments  to  her  Arab 

numbers  of  aircraft, 

up  to  the  level  that 

outbreak  of  flgbting. 


The  extent  to  ^  /lilch  the  Soviet  Union 
now  dominates  Arab  military  and 
political  policy  wis  clearly  indicated  by 
Brigadier  Kenneth  Hunt,  the  deputy 
director  of  the  [nstltute  for  Strategic 
Studies.  Accordliig  to  Brigadier  Hunt, 
the  number  of  So  iriet  Union  military  ad 
visers  sent  to  tie  Middle  East  since 
June  1967  has  do  ibled  and  now  number 
3.000  such  advisers 

If,  -as  the  In  ttitute  asserts,  Soviet 
Union -armamen:  shipments  have  vir^ 
tually  brought  ixab  military  strength 
up  to  the  level  p  -evalling  in  June  1967, 
then  it  must  be  o  included  that  the  total 
military  power  is  far  in  excess  of  June 
1967,  because  o;  armaments  received 
from  sources  o^er  than  the  Soviet 
Union. 

For  example.  Just  this  past  Friday, 
September  13, 196  i,  King  Hussein  of  Jor- 
dan announced  tllat  he  had  concluded  a 
$100  million  armament  deal  with  the 
United  States.  Ni  t  too  long  ago.  within 
the  past  3  montis,  Jordan  received  54 
Patton  tanks  f  roi  i  the  United  States  and 
expects  to  receive  shortly  from  the 
United  States  tv  o  squadrons  of  F-104 
Starflghters  toge  her  with  Hawk  rocket 
missiles. 

Just  a  year  ag(  there  was  every  pros- 
pect that  King  H  issein  would  be  sent  on 
an  early  date  with  his  Maker  by  a  Jor- 
danian citizen  oi  traged  by  his  military 
and  political  ine])titude.  Only  the  gen- 
erosity of  Amerl»n  aid  kept  Hussein 
alive  and  on  his  hrone.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  iiardly  surprising  that 
Hussein  today  hai  the  arrogance  to  lec- 
ture the  United  S  Ates  on  Its  policies  In 
the  Middle  East,  ( oupled  with  warnings 
and  threats  becau  se  both  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey and  Richai  1  Nixon  favor  the  sale 
of  Phantom  Jet  lighters  to  Israel.  Ap- 
parently, our  Stal  B  Department  has  not 
yet  learned  that  he  wages  of  appease- 
ment are  contempt. 

Further  evidence  of  the  plans  of  Arab 
States  to  destroy  Israel  shortly  by  an- 
other war  comes  i  rom  public  statements 
made  by  Presiden  ;  Nasser  of  Egypt  call- 
ing once  again  up  »n  the  Arabs  to  wage  a 
holy  war  against  Ii  rael.  In  addition  to  his 


statements,  there 
dence  that  Nasser 
tary  equipment  to 


is  unmistakeable  evi- 
ls moving  heavy  mill 
the  Suez  Canal  Zone 
readying  for  rene^jed  attacks  on  a  mas- 
sive scale. 

In  a  front-page  story,  the  New  York 
Times  reported  on  Sunday,  September 


15,  that  President 


Johnson  had  reached 


a  final  decision  no ;  to  sell  Phantom  Jets 


tu  Israel.  This  report  was  denied  by  the 
White  House  on  Monday.  However,  irre- 
spective of  the  accuracy  of  the  Times 
report  and  a  denial  of  its  accuracy  by  a 
White  House  spokesman,  the  failure  of 
the  administration  to  make  Phantom  Jets 
available  to  Israel  and  the  months  that 
have  passed  since  the  meeting  in  Janu- 
ary between  President  Johnson  and 
President  Eshkol  speak  more  eloquently 
and  more  authoritatively  than  any  White 
House  denial.  The  sheer  failure  of  the 
United  States  to  respond  to  Israel's 
plea  for  Phantom  Jets  at  a  time  when  we 
have  opened  the  doors  of  our  munition 
resources  to  Jordan  is  a  clear  clue  to  the 
Arab  States  of  apparent  American 
intention. 

Under  the  circimistances,  America  will 
never  be  able  to  exonerate  herself  for  re- 
sponsibility for  the  tragic  events  which 
will  attend  a  new  war  in  the  Middle 
East. 

It  is  tragic  for  all  humanity  that  the 
occupants  of  Middle  East  desks  in  the 
State  Department  are  so  shortsighted. 
Their  assertions  that  the  military  balance 
of  power  is  not  yet  so  tipped  as  to  favor 
the  Arab  States  and  that  consequently 
Israel  does  not  need  Phantom  jets  is 
sheer  nonsense.  Their  approach  Is  fit- 
ting for  a  gambler  at  the  gambling  tables 
of  Las  Vegas  but  is  pure  stupidity  when 
the  stakes  are  the  peace  and  secmlty  of 
the  world. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  believe  that 
Phantom  jets  should  be  sold  to  Israel. 
The  major  party  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent are  in  full  agreement  on  this  policy. 
The  failure  to  agree  to  this  sale  brings 
joy  only  to  the  Arab  States  and  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
everyone  concedes  that  we  must  give  en- 
couragement and  support  to  our  friends 
throughout  the  world.  Nevertheless,  It  is 
long  past  time  for  us  to  eliminate  gratui- 
ties when  the  economy  of  the  recipient 
nation  is  booming. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion the  Rsrukyus  Islands.  Last  year  Con- 
gress appropriated  $14,956,000  for  grant 
aid  to  the  Ryukyuan  economy  which  in- 
cluded administrative  activities.  The 
budget  request  this  year  was  for  $20,772,- 
000  or  $5,694,000  more  than  appropriated 
last  year. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  commt tee's 
attention  to  newspaper  reports  which  in- 
dicate that  the  legislature  of  the  Ryiil^ 
Islands  has  reduced  Rjrukyuan  income 
taxes  by  $11.2  million  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
Thus,  U.S.  taxpayers  are  subsidizing  a 
tax  reduction  for  people  overseas. 

Also,  on  August  11.  1968,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  annoimced  that  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  would  receive  $499,000 
worth  of  free  wheat. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks,  Rsrukyuan 
High  Commissioner  P.  T.  Unger  has  ap- 
proved a  44-percent  Increase  in  the  gross 
annual  rentals  paid  by  the  United  States 
to  landowners  of  the  Rjrukyu  Islands. 
The  new  total  annual  rental  will  be 
$10.07  million  as  compared  to  the  annual 
total  of  $6.9  million  previously  paid. 
From  1958  through  June  30,  1968,  the 


United  States  has  paid  the  Government 
of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  a  total  of  $62,024  - 
376  in  land  rentals. 

Both  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  diligent 
scrutiny  of  foreign  aid  budget  requests 
this  year.  Nevertheless.  I  feel  compelled 
to  vote  against  this  measure  because  of 
the  example  of  excessive  generosity 
previously  cited. 

The  long-suffering  American  taxpayer 
is  entitled  to  relief  from  the  burden  of 
wsistef  ul  and  unnecessary  spending.  It  is 
our  responsibility  to  provide  such  relief 
and  I  hope  the  House  will  do  so  by  de- 
feating this  measure. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  .  The  question  is  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonmi  Is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quonim  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  196,  nays  150,  not  voting  85, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  843] 
TEAS — 196 
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Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  111. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Annuiuslo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aaplnall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Bates 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Bolton 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Oallf. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CahlU 
Carey 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Corbett 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawson 
Dellenback 
Dent 
DlngeU 
Dow 

Downing 
IXilskl 
Dwyer 


Eckhardt 

Edmondeon 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Erlenborn 

E^van8,  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Plndley 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Fraaer 

Frellnghuysen 

Prledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Oarmatz 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Green.  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Gude 

HaUeck 

Halpem 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelaon 

Johnson.  Calif 


Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kyi 

KyrOB 

Laird 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacOregor 
Mactaen 
Madden 
Mahon 
MailUard 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
\Unlsh 
Mink 
Monagan 
Morgan 
Morse,  Mass. 
Mosher 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nix 

CHara.  HI. 
O'Neill. 
Ottlnger 
Patman 
Patten 
PeUy 
Pepper 
Perkins 


Pickle 

Pike 

Pintle 

PodeU 

Price,  m. 

Puclnakl 

pureell 

Qule 

RaUsback 

Held,  N.T. 

Retias 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Biegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowokl 

Abemethy 
Adair 

Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N.Dak. 
Baring 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 

Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson 
Cabell 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Cowger 
Cunningham 
Davis,  Ga. 
de  laOarza 
Delaney 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  La. 
Eshleman 
Everett 
Flno 
Flynt 


Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onga 

Scbeuer 

SchneebeU 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

SuUlvan 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

NATS— 160 

Fuqua 

Gallflanakls 

Oathlngs 

Oettys 

Ooodllng 

Ortffln 

Gross 

Grover 

Haley 

Hammer- 

achmldt 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
King,  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kuykendall 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
McCuUoch 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMUlan 
Marsh 
Martin 
May 
MesUll 
Miller,  Ohio 
MinsbaU 
Mlze 

Montgomery 
Moore 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Myers 
Natcher 


Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

Tunney 

UdaU 

Ullman 

VanDeerlln 

Vlgortto 

Waldle 

Whalen 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 


O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Poage 

Poff 

Price,  Tex. 

QulUen 

RandaU 

Held,  ni. 

Relnecke 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Roush 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scbadeberg 

Scherle 

Scott 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  WU. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taylor 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Tuck 

utt 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

WhaUey 

White 

Whitener 

Whltten 

WUUams.  Pa. 

WUIU 
WUson,  Bob 

wmn 

WyUe 

Wyman 

Zlon 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— «6 


AbblU 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

Bell 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

CeUar 

Clanej 

Claik 

Clawaon,Dsl 

Conte 

Conyen 

Corman 

Cramer 

Curtis 

Dlggs 

CXIV- 


Donohue 
Esch 
Fisher 
Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Fountain 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Glalmo 
Gray 
Griffiths 
Gubaer 
Oumey 
Hagan 
HaU 

TTaiimn.  Tdal>A 

Hardy 

Hanlion 

Haya 

H«bert 

Hosnaer 


Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Leggett 

Uoyd 

Lukena 

McClure 

Mayne 

Michel 

Miller.  Caltf. 

MUls 

Bfoorbead 

Morton 

Moas 

NlcboU 

O'Hara.  mdi. 

O'Konakl 

Olaen 

PettU 
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PhUbln 
PoUock 
Pry  or 
Rarick 

Relfel 
Resnlck 


Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Roudebush 

Saylor 

Schwelker 

Shipley 

Smith.  Okla. 


Stratton 
Talcott 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Watts 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  H6bert  for,  vrith  Mr.  Shipley  against. 

Mr.  Phllbln  for,  with  Mr.  Nichols  against. 

Mr.    Donohue    for.    with    Mr.    Fountain 
against. 

Mr.  Boland  for.  with  Mr.  Ashmore  against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Hagan 
against. 

Mr.  Klrwan  for,  with  Mr.  Abbltt  against. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  for,  with   Mr.  Olsen  against. 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Rivers  against. 

Mr.  Glalmo  for,  with  Mr.  Ashbrook  against. 

Mr.    Moorhead   for,   with   Mr.   Burton   of 
Utah  against. 

Mr.  Moss  for.  with  Mr.  Clancy  against. 

Mr.    Pryor    for,    with    Mr.    Del    Clawson 
against. 

Mr.  Stratton  for,  with  Mr.  Hall  against. 

Mr.  Vanlk  for,  with  Mr.  Cramer  against. 

Mr.  Leggett  for,  with  Mr.  Gardner  against. 

Mr.  Conte  for,  with  Mr.  Gumey  against. 

Mr.  Button  for.  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho 
against. 

Mr.    Kluczynskl   for,   with    iSr.    Harrison 
against. 

Mr.  Morton  for,  with  Mr.  Lloyd  against. 

Mr.  Gubser  for,  with  Mr.  Lukens  .igalnst. 

Mr.  Hosmer  for,  with  Mr.  McClure  against. 

Mr.  BeU  for,  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 

Mr.  Jonee  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt  against. 

Mr.  Brademas  for,  vrlth  Mr.  Talcott  against. 

Mr.  Clark  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma 
against. 

Mr.  Corman  for,  with  Mr.  Saylor  against. 

Mr.  Gray  for,  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona 
against. 

Mr.  Gallagher  for,  with  Mr.  Pollock  against. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  for,  with  Mr.  Pettis  against. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  for.  with  Mr.  Rarick 
against. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  for,  with  Mr.  Mills 
against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Watts  against. 

Mr.  Bees  for.  with  Mr.  Plsher  against. 

Mr.  Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California 
against. 

Mr.  Esch  for,  with  Mr.  Relfel  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  O'Konskl  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Hays  vrltb  Mr.  Ciurtls. 

Mr.  Kupferman  with  Mr.  Schwelker. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.    

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1968.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  17023, 
INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  17023)  making  appropriations 
for  simdry  independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
agencies,  offices,  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONTCKENCE  REPORT   (H.  REPT.  NO.   1904) 

The  conxmlttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (HJR. 
17023)  "making  appropriations  for  sundry 
Independent  executive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  agencies,  offices,  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969,  and  for  other  purposes."  having  met. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows; 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  6,  11,  12,  13,  14,  16,  19,  20. 
29.  31,  33,  35,  42,  and  43. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 5,  9,  10,  17.  18,  21,  23,  26,  30,  36,  37,  39, 
and  40;  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert  "$1,800,000":  and  the  Senate  agree  to 

the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
insert  "$173,600,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 

the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$10,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$37,200,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$15,100,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  lis  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
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meat  of  the  BtaaaU  x  omlMrwt  8.  and  _ 
to  tb«  MkKM  wltlt  ui  a  XMiuImsnt,  •■  follows: 
IB  110U  or  tlM  sum  pr  poMd  by  MOd  amcnd- 
mant  inanrt  "•aTS.OOO  000":  uad  Um  tenat* 
aCTM  to  the  HUXM. 

Amandmant  numbot  Mt  32:  That  tba  Houaa 
xaoeda  from  Ita  dlaagr  amant  to  the  amand- 
mant  ol  tba  Banata  n  unbarad  23.  and  acne 
to  tba  Muna  wltb  an  a  nandmant,  aa  follow*: 
In  lieu  of  the  aum  pt*  posed  by  said  amand- 
mant  msert  "fiajKW,  WO":  and  tba  Sanate 
agree  to  tbe  same. 

Amendment  numbei  ed  34:  Tbat  tbe  Houae 
recede  from  Its  dlsagi  lement  to  tbe  amend- 
ment of  tba  Senate  n  imbered  34,  and  agree 
to  tbe  same  wltb  aii  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  tbe  lum  propoaed  by  aald 
amendment  insert  "I  TSO.OOO.OOO":  and  tbe 
Senate  agree  to  tbe  at  me. 

Amendment  numbei  ed  35:  Tbat  tbe  House 
recede  from  Its  dlaagi  wment  to  tb«  amend- 
ment of  tbe  Senate  n  ambered  38,  and  agree 
to  the  same  wltb  an  ■  mendment,  aa  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  aum  pr  tposed  by  aald  amend- 
ment insert  "•48,888,  WO":  and  tba  Senate 
agree  to  tbe  same. 

AmendBHit  numbei  Bd  37:  Tbat  tbe  Houae 
recede  freas-  its  tiltacr  lement  to  tbe  amend- 
ment of  tbe  Senate  n  unbared  37,  and  agree 
to  the  same  wltb  an  a  nandmant,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  pr  ipoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$313,500  000";  and  tbe  Senate 
agree  to  tbe  same. 

Amendment  nxunbei  ed  38:  That  tbe  House 
recede  from  Its  dlsagi  tement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  n  imxbered  38.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  i  mendment  as  follows : 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  pt  >posed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$8a5.00(  .000";  and  tba  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numb«  red  33:  That  tbe  House 
recede  from  Its  dlsag  eement  to  tbe  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  i  umbered  33,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  i  mendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  s\mi  pi  oposed  by  said  amend- 
ment msert  "811,000,000":  and  tbe  Senate 
agree  to  tbe  same. 

Amendment  numbc  red  34:  That  tbe  House 
recede  from  its  dlsagi  eement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  r  \mibered  34,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  i  inendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  pi  oposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$30,000 ,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  tbe  same. 

Amendment  niunlM  red  38:  Tbat  tbe  House 
recede  from  ite  dlsag  -eement  to  tbe  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  inmibered  38,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  jnendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  simi  p;  opoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$93,00<  ,000"  and  tbe  Senate 
agree  to  tbe  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in, dis- 
agreement amendmei  ts  numbered  16  and  41. 
joi  i  .  evins, 
Kdwa  u>  p.  Bolamd. 
Osoa  IB  E.  anmxr. 
Robe  ;t  N.  Oiaimo. 
John  O.  Marsh.  Jr. 
Davn  Pbtob. 
Owom  IB  BCahon, 
Ckab  .MS  R.  Jonas, 
WnJ.  ASC  E.  MlNSHALL. 

Louu  C.  Wtman. 

BXTRT  L.  TaLCOTT, 

FSANi  L  T.  Bow, 
Jirana^ers  on  .he  Part  of  the  Houae. 
Wabb  en  O.  Maonttson. 
Aixxi  r  J.  Bllznbbb. 
Rich.  ju>  B.  Rossbll. 
SPBSf  uu>  L.  Holland. 
JOHH   O.  Pastobb. 
Clim'  -on  p.  ANDBBSoir. 
Ooai  >N  Allott. 

ROMi  N  L.  HBX78KA. 

NoKK  B  Cotton. 
Managers  on  <  ^te  Part  of  the  Senate. 


TlM  managara  on  tbe  part  of  the  House  at 
a  oonferenoa  on  tbe  dlsagrealng  votes  of  tbe 
two  Houaaa  on  tbe  amandmsnte  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate to  the  blU  (HJt.  17038)  making  appro- 
jnlatlona  for  sundry  independent  executive 
bui«aua,  boards,  oommlsalonB,  ooiporatlons, 
agendea.  offleee,  and  tbe  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  tbe  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1889,  and  for  other 
purpoeea,  submit  tbe  foUowlng  stetement  In 
expla  nation  of  tbe  effect  of  tbe  action  agreed 
upon  and  raoommended  In  tbe  accompanying 
conference  report  as  to  each  of  such  amend- 
ments, namely: 

TtTLB  I 

-  Oi0lee  of  Scienee  and  Technology 
Amendment  No.  l:  Approprlatee  $1,800,000 
for  aalartas  and  ezpenaaa  Instead  of  $1,760,000 
aa  pr(q>OMd  by  tbe  Houae  and  $1,850,000  as 
proposed'  by  the  Senate. 
Ajtpalachian  regional  development  progranu 
Amendment  No.  2:  Approprlatee  $173,600,- 
000  for  Appalachian  nglonal  development 
piognuna  Instead  of  $188,800,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $178,600,000  as  proposed 
by  tbe  Senate.  Tbe  ocoiference  committee 
feela  tbat  tbe  $6,000,000  increase  over  tbe 
House  amount  should  be  used  for  health 
programs. 

Disaster  relief 
Amendment  No.  3:  Approprlatee  $10,000,- 
000  for  disaster  relief  Instead  of  $6,000,000 
as  pn^oaed  by  tbe  House  and  $16,000,000  aa 
proposed  by  tbe  Senate. 

Civil  Service  Commission 
Amendment  No.  4:   Appropriates  $37,200,- 
000    for    salaries    and    expenses    Instead    of 
$37,000,000  aa  proposed  by  tbe  House  and 
$37,684,000   as  proposed  by  tbe  Senate. 
Commission  on  Executive.  LegUlative  arid 
Judicial  Salaries 
Amendment  No.  6:  Inserte  Senate  proposal 
to  appropriate  $100,000  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  tbe  Commission. 

Federal  Communications  Commission 
Amendment  No.  6:   Approprlatee  $19,760,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  aa  propoaed  by 
the  House  Instead  of  830,000,000  as  proposed 
by  tbe  Senate. 

federal  Power  Commission 
Amendment  No.  7:  Approprlatee  $15,100,- 
000    for    salariea    and    expenses    Instead    of 
$15,000,000  as  proposed  by  tbe  House  and 
$15,200,000  as  proposed  by  tbe  Senate. 
General  Services  Administration 
Amendment  No.  8:  Apprtqtrlates  $375,000,- 
000  for  Operating  Expenses,  PubUc  Buildings 
Service,  Instead  of  $371,881,000  as  proposed 
by  tbe  House  and  $376,768,000  as  pK^KMed 
by  tbe  Senate. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Amendment  No.  9:  Inserts  language  ear- 
marking $160,000  for  pipeline  valuation  wotk. 
as  proposed  by  the  Sezute.  The  committee 
of  conference  notes  tbat  tbe  Commission 
currently  makes  no  charge  for  pipeline  valu- 
ations, although  the  industry  usea  the  valu- 
ations as  the  basis  for  deterznlnlng  allowable 
earnings.  Under  a  Supreme  Court  consent 
decree,  earnings  may  not  exceed  7  percent 
on  tbelr  valuation.  TIm  Commission  Is  urged 
to  review  Ite  fee  structure  to  cover  tbe  coet 
of  such  valuation  work. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration 
Amendment  No.  10:  Appropriates  $8,370.- 
800,000  for  Reeearch  and  Development  aa  pro- 
poaed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $3383.350,000 
as  proposed  by  tbe  House.  Tbe  committee  of 
conference  notee  that  tbe  Administrator  has 


flexibility  wltbln  this  an>roprlatlon  to  use 
such  funds  aa  may  be  required  and  deemed 
necessary  to  continue  tbe  nuclear  rocket  en- 
gine (NERVA)  development  program. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Appr(q>rlatea  $31,800.- 
000  for  Construction  of  FacUltlee  as  proposed 
by  tbe  House  Instead  of  $34,760,000  as  pro- 
poaed by  tbe  Senate. 

i^atioiuil  Science  Foundation 

Amendmente  Noe.  13  and  18:  Authorise  tbe 
maintenance  and  operation  of  three  aircraft 
as  propoaed  by  tbe  House  instead  of  the  pur- 
chase of  one  aircraft  and  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  four  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  $400,000,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
tbe  HoiMe  Instead  of  $410,000,000  aa  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  House  conferees  will  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment. 

j{enetK>ttatton  Board 

Amendment  No.  16:  Appropriates  $3,000,000 
for  salariea  and  expenses  aa  proposed  by  the 
House  Instead  of  $3,080,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  $17,830,- 
000  for  salarlee  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $17,730,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Veterans'  Administration 

Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  $46,850,- 
000  for  Medical  and  Prosthetic  Research  as 
propoaed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $46,850,000 
as  pn^xised  by  tbe  House. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates  $195.- 
000,000  for  General  Operating  Expenses  as 
propoaed  by  the  House  instead  of  $197,000,000 
as  proposed  by  tbe  Senate. 

Departvient  of  Defense 
Civil  Defense 

Amendment  No.  20:  Appropriates  $48,040.- 
000  for  Operation  and  Maintenance  as  pro- 
posed by  tbe  House  instead  of  $48,640,000  as 
proposed  by  tbe  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  21 :  Authorizes  $19,100,000 
for  Tnatr»h«ng  grante  for  personnel  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  State  and  local  cItU 
defense  organizations  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $18,600,000  as  proposed  by 
tbe  House. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Appropriates  $12,500.- 
000  for  Research.  Shelter  Survey  and  Marking 
Instead  of  $10,000,000  as  proposed  by  tbe 
House  and  $16,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

RTLS  n 

Amendment  No.  23:  Inserte  beading  as 
proposed  by  tbe  Senate. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Url>an 
Development 

Amendment  No.  24:  Inserte  language  for 
Urban  Renewal  Programs  as  proposed  by  tbe 
Senate  and  appropriates  $750,000,000  for  such 
programs  Instead  of  $1,260,000,000  as  pro- 
poaed by  tbe  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Appropriates  $43338.- 
000  for  Urban  Planning  Orante  instead  of 
$38338.000  as  proposed  by  tbe  Hotise  and 
$47,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Appropriates  $165.- 
000.000  for  grante  for  basic  water  and  sewer 
faculties  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $lo0.000.000  as  proposed  by  tbe  Hotise. 

Amendmente  No*.  27  and  28:  Appropriate 
$625,000,000  for  Model  Cities  Programs  In- 
cluding $313300.000  for  urban  renewal  proj- 
ecte  within  model  cities  programs.  Instead 
of   $500,000,000  as  proposed  by  tbe  House 
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and  $1,000,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  earmarking  $100,000,000  for  urban 
renewal  as  proposed  by  tbe  House  and  $500.- 
000,000  as  propoaed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Deletes  proposal  of 
tbe  Senate  to  appropriate  $2,500,000  for  Ur- 
ban Information  and  Technical  Assistance. 
Amendment  No.  30:  Appropriates  $1,400,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $1360,000  as  proposed  by 
tbe  House. 

Amendment  No.  31 :  Restores  language  pro- 
posed by  tbe  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  pertelnlng  to  the  administration  and 
implementetlon  of  section  204  of  the  Dem- 
onstration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1906. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Appropriates  $11,000,- 
000  for  Urban  Research  and  Technology  In- 
stead of  $10,000,000  as  proposed  by  tbe  House 
and  $15,000,000  as  proposed  by  tbe  Senate. 
Amendment  No.  33:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  tbe  House  and  stricken  by  tbe 
Senate  limiting  administrative  expenses  for 
urban  research  and  technology  to  $600,000. 
Amendment  No.  34:  Provides  $30,000,000 
annual  contract  authorization  for  the  rent 
supplement  program  instead  of  $26,000,000  as 
proposed  by  tbe  House  and  $66,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  committee  of 
conference  agrees  that  the  Congress  Intended 
market  rate  mortgages  In  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  to  be  financed  In  the  private 
market  in  the  usual  conventional  way.  and 
expecte  tbe  Secretary  to  be  guided  accord- 
ingly. In  thoee  cases  where  this  Is  not  possi- 
ble. In  every  rent  supplement  project  the 
sponsor  shall  be  required  to  provide  at  least 
a  10  percent  equity  Investment,  except  for 
nonprofit  organizations  where  5  percent  Is 
required  If  assistance  Is  sought  under  the 
special  asststanoe  program  of  nTMA. 

Amendment  No.  35:  Deletes  proposal  of  the 
Senate  to  appropriate  $9,000,000  for  the  fair 
housing  program.  Tlie  budget  request  for  this 
Item  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  tbe 
passage  of  a  new  law  after  tbe  House  bad 
acted  on  this  blU.  The  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  other  Federal  agenclee.  are  already 
engaged  In  the  activities  provided  for  In  the 
Senate  propoaal  with  substentlal  personnel 
engaged  In  such  aetivltieB.  If  facte  can  be 
presented  In  the  future  to  prove  tbe  neces- 
sity for  additlozua  funds  tbe  Committee  wUl 
consider  such  a  request. 

TRLB  m — COBPORATIONS 

Amendment  No.  36:  Changes  the  center 
heading  to  Title  m  Instead  of  Title  II  as  pro- 
posed by  tbe  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Authorizes  $11,676,000 
lor  administrative  expenses  of  tbe  Federal 
Housing  Administration  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $11300,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Authorizes  $83,000,000 
for  nonadmlnlstratlve  expenses  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  Instead  of  $92,- 
000.000  aa  propoaed  by  the  House  and  $94.- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendmente  Nos.  39  and  40:  Change  title 
numbers  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  41 :  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  House  conferees  wUl  offer 
a  motion  to  authorize  $857,000  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Coxmcll  on  Youth  Opportunity  as 
proposed  by  tbe  Senate.  $486,000  for  the  In- 
teragency Committee  on  Mexican-American 
Affairs  Instead  of  $675,000  as  proposed  by 
tbe  Senate,  $800,000  for  the  U.S.-Mexlco  Com- 
mission for  Border  Development  and  Friend- 
ship Instead  of  $466,000  as  proposed  by  tbe 
Senate,  and  $100,000  for  tbe  National  CouncU 
on  Indian  Opportunity  Instead  of  $375,000 
as  proposed  by  tbe  Senate. 

Amendmente  Nos.  42  and  43:  Restore  the 
language  of  Sec.  308  of  tbe  bUl  to  tbe  orig- 
inal House  language  instead  of  Inserting  and 


deleting  certeln  language  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Joe  L.  Bvins. 

Edward  P.  Boland, 

George  E.  Shvlet, 

ROBEBT  N.  OlAIMO. 

John     O.    Marsh,    Jr., 
DAvm  Pryor. 
George  Mahon, 
Charles  R.  Jonas. 
William  E.  Minshall, 
Louis  C.  Wyman. 
Bmrr  L.  Talcoit. 
Frank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  bring  back  a  conference  report  on  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  several  Independent  of- 
fices and  agencies. 

This  bill  passed  the  House  on  May  5 
on  the  regular  schedule.  It  was  not  con- 
sidered in  the  Senate  until  Just  before 
the  recess,  and  then  it  was  sent  to  a  con- 
ference. 

All  legislation,  as  we  know,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  compromise.  Substantial  reduc- 
tions were  made  in  the  bill,  and  we  have 
brought  back  what  we  feel  is  a  good 
conference  report,  signed  by  all  members 
of  the  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

Initially,  the  Senate  agreed  with 
some  40  items,  and  stated  throughout 
the  report  they  concurred  in  the  House 
findings.  We  concurred  in  several  items. 
There  were  about  30  items  on  which 
we  were  in  disagreement.  Of  these  30 
items  in  disagreement,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  yielded  on  14  items  and  the 
House  yielded  on  about  13  items.  We 
have  made  some  substantial  reductions. 
In  an  overall  way  I  would  say  the  bill 
for  the  21  Independent  Agencies  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment carried  a  budget  request  of 
$18,353,717,300.  The  bill  after  the  con- 
ference calls  for  $14,570,395,000.  This  is  a 
cut.  reduction  under  the  budget  of  $3.- 
783,322.300.  or  a  cut  of  three  and  three- 
quarters  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  reempha- 
size  this.  The  conference  report  which 
we  bring  before  the  House  today  makes 
a  reduction  from  the  President's  budget 
of  more  than  three  and  three-quarters 
billion  dollars. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  sev- 
eral annual  appropriation  bills,  this  is 
one  of  the  largest  reductions  and  this 
reduction  c<nnpares  favorably  with  that 
made  In  the  Defense  Department  appro- 
priation which  was  considered  recently. 
All  members  of  the  conference  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  conference  report,  and 
we  are  here  to  answer  any  questions 
that  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  any  of 
the  Members. 

By  way  of  breakdown  and  to  supply 
my  colleagues  with  additional  details,  the 
Senate  bill  caUed  for  $1,250,000,000  for 
the  regular  urban  renewal  program 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  House  did  not  consider  this  item 
In  its  bill  because  the  new  housing  bill 
which  included  the  urban  renewal  au- 
thorization was  passed  after  the  inde- 
pendent offices  and  HUD  appropriations 
bill  passed  the  House  last  April. 
The   cwiference   report   recommends 


$750  million  for  the  regular  urban  re- 
newal program — a  $500  million  cut  and 
reduction  under  the  Senate  bill. 

For  the  model  cities  program  the  House 
originally  approved  $500  million — a  half 
billion  dollars.  The  Senate  approved  $1 
billion.  The  conference  report  calls  for 
$625  million  which  represents  a  $375 
million  cut  and  reduction  under  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

For  the  rent  supplement  progrtun  the 
budget  request  was  for  $65  million  in  new 
contract  authority.  The  House  originally 
approved  $25  million  and  the  Senate  ap- 
proved the  full  request  of  $65  million. 
The  conference  report  calls  for  $30  mil- 
lion in  new  contract  authority. 

In  terms  of  the  40-year  commitment 
which  each  appropriation  for  rent  sup- 
plement carries,  the  conference  report 
involves  contract  authority  totaling  $1.2 
billion.  This  represents  a  cut  and  re- 
duction of  $1.4  billion  from  the  $2.6 
billion  contract  authority  over  the  40- 
year  period  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Concerning  the  model  cities,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Congress  made  its  commitment 
and  we  must  move  ahead  with  the  pro- 
gram in  line  with  our  commitment.  We 
must  keep  faith  with  our  mayors  who  are 
in  the  front  lines  in  the  battle  to  solve 
the  problems  of  our  cities. 

It  is  our  information  that  planning  is 
well  underway  in  75  cities  announced  in 
the  initial  round  of  model  cities — and 
33  more  cities  recently  have  been  added. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  private  en- 
terprise supports  the  program.  Support 
has  come  from  such  national  leaders  as 
Mr.  Fred  Borch.  president  of  General 
Electric  Corp.;  D.  C.  Bumham,  president 
of  Westinghouse  Corp..  and  David 
Rockefeller,  president  of  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank,  among  others. 

It  is  important  to  stress  also  that  the 
model  cities  program  represents  a  total 
approach  to  solution  of  the  problems  of 
our  cities — a  coordinated  approach  uti- 
lizing all  the  resources  of  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  together 
with  private  enterprise  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  a  model  city  area.  This  contrasts 
with  the  piecemeal  approach  which  has 
been  the  pattern  in  the  past. 

Concerning  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram, this  Is  an  on-going  successful  pro- 
gram. This  program  is  being  utilized. 

Today  there  are  625  projects  in  372 
cities  in  48  States. 

These  projects  contain  a  total  of  al- 
most 62.679  units  of  housing  and  3,017 
families  are  occupying  rent  supplement 
units. 

As  has  been  often  emphasized,  the  rent 
supplement  program  is  a  private  enter- 
prise approach  to  providing  needed  low- 
rent  housing,  and  offers  an  alternative 
to  Govemment-flnanced.  Government- 
operated,  Government-regulated  public 
housdng. 

The  need  is  urgent:  An  estimated 
6,000,000  families  live  in  substandard 
housing  and  500,000  are  on  the  waiting 
list  for  public  housing. 

This  is  a  program  for  the  poor  and  re- 
quirements are  even  stricter  than  those 
for  admission  to  public  housing. 

A  comparative  statement  of  conference 
action  follows: 
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INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  IIUD  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1999  (H.R.  1T028) 
COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CONFERENCE  ACTION 


September  19,  1968 


: 


Budget  eatt-       New  budget  New  budget 

New  budget      matee  of  new     (obllgatlonal)  (obligatlonal) 

(obUgatlonal)     (obllgatlonal)        authority  authority 

authority  authority,      recommended  recommended 

fiscal  year  1906  >  fiscal  year  190»  In  House  blU,  In  Senate  bill, 

lui^i  >»  J  ^^^^  ^^^  jj^  jj^^j  y^  jg^ 


Cooferenoe  action  compared  with— 


Conference 
action 


Budget 
estimate 


House 
allowance 


henate 
allowance 


TITLE  I 

EXECUTIVE  OFFIcd  OF  THE 
PBESIDEN' ' 


National  AxaoNAunoi 
CouNcn. 


LNS  Sfacb 


SalariM  and  expenses 

Omcs  or  EMKRoxNcr 


Plamnino 


Salarlea  and  expenses --L— .—.v flSS-SSS 

Salaries  and  expenses,  teleoomimnleBtloiis...  1,040,000 

CIvU  defense  and  defense  mo  lUliatlon  funo-  ,,-„„„„ 

tions  of  Federal  agencies... 1 3,102,000 


Total.  OfBoe  of  Emergei  ef  Planning.. .  9, 747, 000 

Omci  or>BaacNCE  and  1  cchnoloot 

Salaries  and  expenses 1,880,000 

Energy  study 


Total,   OfBce  of  Selen^  and  Teob- 
nology 


Pkuidknt's  CoMunuoN  <  N  PomAL 
Oboanoation 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  Executive  Office  df  the  President. 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATl  ID  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Appalachian  regional  develop:  nent  proframs. 
Diaaster  relief 


Total,  funds  appropriatpl  to  the  Presi- 
dent  


INDEPENDENT  0PFICE8 
Appalachian  Keoional  IcoiiiuaaioN 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Civil  Aebonauticb 

Salary  and  expenses 


Total,  Civil  Aeronautic  1 


Civn.  ScRvicx  Com  mission 


Salaries  and  expenses 
Appropriation.... 


Bvtrarufer 
Annuities  under  special  acts. 


Government 

ployees  he« -,- ^       ,  ., 

Payment  to  civil  service  retirement  and  dl»- 
abUity  fond. 


ComaanoM  on  ExBctmri , 

AND  Jttdioal  SAifsm 

Salaries  and  expenses ... 


CouinasioN  on  Mortoaoi 
INTKRXST  Rates 


Salaries  and  expenses 

CoMiaasioN  ON  th«  Pouncki.  AcrmrT  of 

OOTXBNllXNT  PKU  ONNXL 


$624,000 


W24.000 


$500,000 


$800,000 


$600,000 


-$24,000 


^04l,000 
1,  AM,  000 

>,1U,000 


4,860,000 
1,676,000 

3,100,000 


4,860,000 
1,676,000 

8,100^000 


4,860,000 
1, 676, 000 

3,100,000 


-1«>,000 
-811,000 

-36,000 


10,164,000 


9,62^000 


0,636,000 


0,626,000 


-630,000 


1,SU,000 
600^000 


1,78^000 


1,860,000 


1,80^000 


-186,000 
-600,000 


-(-$60,000         -$60,000 


1.660LO0O 


2;  486, 000 


1,760^000 


1,860,000 


1,800,000 


-686,000 


+60,000 


-60^000 


1,000,000 


13,831,000 


13,178,000 


11, 876. 000 


11,975,000  11,925,000 


-1,248,000 


+60,000 


-50,000 


130,700,000 
30,000,000 


213,600,000 
16,000,000 


168.600,000 
6,000,000 


178,000.000 
15.000.000 


173.600.000 
10.000.000 


-40,000,000 
-6,000,000 


+6,000,000 
+6,000,000 


-5.000.000 
-5,000.000 


14«,70a000        228.600.000        173.600,000         183,600,000         183,600,000  -48.00^000     +10,000,000       -10,000,000 


« 746, 760 


879,000 


88a  000 


860,000 


850.000 


—29,000 


Board 


9,083,000 


9,70a000 


9,360,000 


9,360,000 


9,350,000 

'7o;?'^/^?«„'S;^7<i(^^T.^^.".-^.  -     •  (S».«0.m        U7.<>00,000)        H5.000,000)         W,0CO,OO0)      (iS.000.000} 

0,082,000  0,700,000  9,360.000  9,360,000  9,350.000 


-saoiooo. 

(-f,«l»,O0O). 


Board. 


-360,000 


lyment  for  innultants,  em- 
th  benefits— 


86,910,000 
(6.100,000) 
1,378,000 

40,748,000 

7i,ooaooo 


80,809,000 

(g.iBO.OOO) 
1,366,000 

40,780^000 

72,000,000 


37,000,000 

(8,460,000) 
1,350,000 

40,748.000 

72,000,000 


37, 664, 000 

(e.mooo) 

1,350,000 
40.748.000 
72,000,000 


37,200,000  -2,100,000  +200,000  -864.000 

(8,480,000) 

1,350,000  -HOOO 


40^748,000 
72,000.000  . 


-82,000 


T0Ul.CivU  Service  C<innil«sion 160^088,000         163,466.000         151.098.000         151,662,000         151,298,000 


-2,157,000 


+aoaooo 


-364,000 


,  LlOISLATITE, 


MOOlOOO 


loaooo 


100.000 


+100,000 


Cridit  ahd 


•778,000 


-n5,ooo 


28,000 


19,170^000 


Salariss  and  expenses 

FXDRRAL    ComfUNICATIOl^    OOIOfiaBIOM 

Salaries  and  expenses 

FiDXRAL  Pown  OO^KmiON 

Salaries  and  expenses 

FiDXRAL  Trasr  OckanasiON 

Salaries  and  expanses | 18,281,000 

S«e  footootM  at  ead 


21,271,000 


10,78^000 


14,060^000       le^ooaooo       i8,ooaooo 


16,127,000 


16,000,000 


aaoooiooo 

18,200,000 
16, 000;  000 


19,760,000 


18,100,000 


16,000,000 


-1, 821, 000 -2».  000 

-9011b  000  +1001000  -100,000 


-127,000 
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DIDBPKNDKNT  OPPICBB  AND  HUD  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1909   (H.R.  17023) -Continued 
COMPARATIVE  8TATKMKNT  OP  OONPBRENCB  ACTION— Continued 


Afeooy  and  item 


New  budget 

(obllgatlonal) 

autnority. 


Budget  esti-  New  budget  New  budget 

mates  of  new  (obllgatioiial)  (obllgatlonal) 

(obllgatlonal)  authority  authority 

authority,  rearaimended  recomniendea 


Conference  action  compared  wllh- 


fiscal  year  1968  >  fiscal  year  1909   In  House  blU     in  Senate  blH, 
^^  '  tiscal  year  1969  fiscal  year  1969 


Conference 
action 


Budget 
estimate 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


INDEPENDENT  OPKCBB — Continued 
Oenkral  Services  Administration 

Operating  expenses.  Public  Buildings  Service. 

Repair  and  Improvement  of  public  buildings. 

Construction,  public  buildings  projects         .. 

Sites  and  expenses,  public  buildings  projects. 

PaymenU,  public  buildings  purchase  con- 
tracts.   

Expenses,  U.S.  court  facilities        ---...-.  -. 

Operating  expenses.  Federal  Supply  Service. 

Automatic  data  processing  fund... -- 

Operating  expenses.  National  Archives  and 
Records  Service. - 

National  historical  publication  grants 

Operating  expenses.  Transportation  and 
Communications  Service -  - 

Operating  expenses.  Property  Management 
and  Disposal  Service - -  -  - 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  Administrator. 

Allowances  and  office  facilities  for  former 
Presidents - 

Expenses,  Presidential  transition 

.4<fmlni*tr«i«i>«  op«ro«oi«  fund  (ItmUation  on 
admlnlttraUtt  exptmet) 

Working  capital  fund 

Total,  General  Services  Administration. 

INTIRSTATX  COMIIKRCK  COUiaSSION 

Salaries  and  expenses. 

National  Arronauticb  and  Space 
administration 

Research  and  development.....—..——— 

Construction  of  facilities 

Administrative  operations 


$262,715,000 
80.000,000 
66,757,900  . 
20,286.000 

2,350.000 

1.000.000 

60,696.000 

10,000.000 

17,887.000 
350,000 

6,025,000 

27,572,000 
1,793,000 

251,000 


(,i6,em,ooo) 


$278. 763. 000 
80.000.000 

"io.  995, 666' 

2.400,000 

1,200.000 

76. 534. 000 


18,728,300 
350.000 

6.610.000 

30.600.000 
1.944.000 

267.000 
900,000 

(H.  185, 300) 
200.000  . 


$271,881,000 
80,000.000 

"io."  996, 000 

2,400.000 

7SO.00O 

72.500.000 


18, 300, 000 
350,000 

6. 150, 000 

28,500,000 
1.820,000 

267,000 
900,000 


$276,763,000 
80,000,000 

'"16,995,006 

2,400.000 

750,000 

72,500.000 


18. 300. 000 
350.000 

6. 150. 000 

28,500,000 
1,820,000 

267,000 
900,000 


$275,000,000 
80.000.000 

"io.  995,666' 

2,400,000 

750,000 

72. 500.000 


18. 300. 000 
350.000 

6.150.000 

28.500.000 
1,820.000 

287,000 
900,000 


-$3,783,000      +$8,119,000      -»1. 763.000 


-450.000 
-4.034.000 


-428,300 


-360,000 

-2,000.000 
-124,000  . 


(13,700,000)        (13,700,000)        (13.700,000) 


(-486,300) 

-200,000  .... 


666,681,900    600,291,300    494,813,000    499.t»5,000    497.932,000 
23.846,000     23.098.000     23.846.000     23,846.000     23.846.000 


-11.350,300        +3,119,000        -1,763,000 


-149,000 


Total,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration 


National  Sornce  Foxthdation 

Salaries  and  expenses 

rrnsootiation  Board 

Salaries  and  expenses. 

Securities  and  Exchange  ComoBBioH 

Salaries  and  expenses.. — 

ScLKCTtvE  Service  Ststem 

Salaries  and  expenses. 

Veterans'  Adminibtration 

Compensation  and  pensions 

Readjustment  benefits..  .- — 

Veterans'  insurtoioe  and  indemmues 

Medical  care - 

Medical  and  prosthetic  research 

Medical  administration  and  miscellaneous 

operating  expenses 

General  operating  expenses...... ..------.---- 

Construction  of  hospital   and   domldliary 

facilities ^^--  - 

Grants  tor  constnictlon  of  State  numng 

homes 

Granto  to  the  RepubUc  of  the  PhlUppines.. . . 
Loan  guaranUe  reeclvint  fund  (limtation  on 

obliffotiont) - 

Participation  sales  authoriiatlon - .  - . 

Payment  of  participation  sales  insufficiencies. 

Total,  Veterans'  Administration 

Total,  Independent  offices -- 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

ClYIL  DETENBE 


'2^z  ^S  3E  'fir  -Sai   -^B^=^-?'^^. 

4.688.900.000  4.87^400,000  4.008.223,000      4.008,223,00)      3.995.273.000            -376,127.000        -12,950.000      -12.950.000 

498.000.000  600.000.000    400.000.000    410,000,000    400.000,000    -100,000,000 -10,000,000 

2.881.000  3.080,000     3,000,000     3,080,000     3,000,000        -8^000 -80,000 

17.730,000  17,903.000           17.730,000           17.830,000           17,830.000                   -73,000           +100.000 

6il78,000  -63.6<18,000          63,668,000          63,668,000          63,668,000 


4,605,500,000 

427,200,000 

5,150,000 

1,361,593,000 

45,850,000 

13.975.000 
189,221,000 

62,600,000 

4,000,000 
1,325,000 

(386,048,000) 

850.000.000 

tj65,000 


4,654.336,000 

617.600.000 

9.350,000 

1,420,264,000 

47,953,000 

14,734,000 
198,649,000 

33,338,000 

4,000,000 
1,776,000 

Lanfuaoe 
616,000,000 
•11,580,000 


4,654,336.000 

612.000.000 

9,350,000 

1,420,264,000 

45,850,000 

14,200.000 
195. 000. 000 

7. 926. 000 

4,000,000 
1,776,000 

(410,000,000) 

9,'665,'666' 


4,654,336,000 

612, 000. 000 

9.350.000 

1,420,254,000 

46,850,000 

14,200.000 
197.000.000 


7.926.000 

4.000,000 
1, 776, 000 

(450,000,000) 

""9,'665,'666  " 


4,654,336,000  . 

612,000,000 

9,350,000  . 

1,420,264,000  . 

46,850,000 

14,200,000 
195, 000, 000 

7,926,000 

4,000,000  . 
1,776,000  . 

(450,000,000) 

'"9,'666,666' 


-5,600,000 


-1,103,000       +1,000,000 


— S34  000  

-3,549:000 ::::;: -2,000,000 


-25,412,000 


(+450,000,000). 

—616,000,000  . 

-2,076,000  . 


7,557,079,000      7,628,480,000 


6.974.207,000     6,977,207,000     6.975.207.000  -553.273.000       +1.000.000       -2.000.000 


13.624.962.650     13.235.064.300     12, 


1374.^1000    12.216.611.000    12.189.104.000        -1.045.980.300        -8.331.000      -27.507.000 


Operation  and  maintenance ------ 

Research,  shelter  survey  and  marring. 


86.100  000         '55.200.000         '48.04aOOO         '48.640,000 
mOOoioOO  21,  MO,  000  lo]  OOP,  000  15.000.000 


'48.040.000 
12. 500, 000 


_7  160  000  -800.000 

-9]  lOO; 000    "  +2.500,000        -2.500.000 


Total,  clvU  defense.  Department  of 
Defense 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE 

PUBUC  Health  Service 

Emergency  health  activities 

Total,  Title  I 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  taU*. 


86,100.000 


9,000.000 


76,800,000 


2.400,000 


58.040.000  63.640,000 


60,540,000 


- 16, 260. 000       +2. 500. 000        -3. 100, 000 


-2, 400. 000 


13,779,583,650    13,656,057,300    1-2.440,950,000    12,486.826,000    12,446,169.000        -1.110,888.300        +4,219.000      -40.657.000 
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mDKPSNDINT  OFPIOB  AND  HUD  APPROPRIATlOir  BILL,  19«  (BJl.  17023)— Continued 
OOICPARATIVK  STATBIINT  OF  OOlfFSRENCS  AOTIOlf— OontlnuMl 


Aftncy  and  Ito  a 


TITLB  II 

DKPARTMBNT   OP   HOtSINO   AND 
URBAN  DKVBLOl  MKNT 


Rbnkwai.  and  HouaiNO 


Budcet  esti-      New  budfat  N«w  budget 

New  budget      mates  of  new     (obligatlonal)  (obligstlonal) 

(obllffttlonal)     (obUntlonal)       authorltr  authority 

autnorlty,         autnority,      reoonunended  reoommended 

flacaJ  year  1M6  >  flscal  year  1M9   In  House  bill,  in  Senate  bill, 

fiscal  year  1960  fksoal  year  1969 


Conferenoa  aetion  compared  with— 


Confsrenee 
aetion 


Budget 

estimate 


House 

allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


ASSISTANCK 


•138,000,000 


•$2&.000,000 

1,000,000 

40,000,000 


Hooslnc  for  the  elderly  or  haadteapped  fund 

Alaska  noastng ( 

OruiU  for  neighborhood  IkidUtlai 10^000,000 

Urban  renewal  procrams,  IMt 7l0l000,000 

Urban  renewal  programa,  lOTD 1,400,000,000 

Lew-rent  housing  annual  ooatrlbutions SM,  000, 000        388, 000, 000 

Salaries  and  expenses 7. a3;8as,600  3^38^000 


$28,000,000 

1,000.000 

38,000,000 


128.000.000 

1,000,000 

38,000,000 


«28,ooaooo 

1,000,000 
38,000,000 


-18,000,000 


380.000.000 
34,000,000 


1.280.000.000 

380,000^000 

34.000,000 


780^000,000 
38^000.000 

34,000^000 


-680,000,000  +$780^000,000  -$800,000,000 

-8,ooaooo 

-2,seaooo 


Total,  renewal  and  bo 
Mkthopoutan  Dkt 


ng  assistance. 

DPHBNT 


l.ia3;808,flOO      1.860,300.000         448,000,000      1,608.000,000      l,lM,00a0OO 


-efl8,3oaooo  +7so.ooaooo  -floaooo,ooo 


Urban  planning  grants.. . 

Opeti-thate  iaii  programi  Appropriation  to 

limuaU  co^pd  atUAorizot  m) 

Orants  for  bane  water  and  s^wer  faculties 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Urban  mass  transportation  grants,  1060 


Total,  metropolitan  d<  relopment . . . 

DmONSTHATIOin  AND  ItRnOOVBRN- 
MKNTAI.  RlLAT(>NI 

Modal  cities  programs. 
Urban  InJormatlon  and  teehi  leal  asalstanoe. 
Community  development  tn  Ining  programs. 
Fellowshlpa  ior  dty  planning  and  urban 
studies. 


48.000.000 

(75,000,000) 

168.000,000 

6,280,200 

178,0001000 


58.000.000        >>38,838.000 


(86,000.000) 
180,000.000 
8,700,000 
»  18,000,000  . 


(76,000,000) 

180,000,000 

7,000.000 


47, 800, 000 

(71,000,000) 
168,000,000 
7,000.000 
0  . 


43.838.000 

(76,000,000) 

168,00a  000 

7,000^000 


-11,163.000        +8,000,000        -3.662,000 


(-10,000,000) 

+18.000,000     +18,00%000 
-1,700k  000 

-i8.ooaooo 


301, 280, 200  228,  TOa  000 


108.838.000 


210.  800. 000 


218. 838. 000 


-12,862.000      +20,00a000         -3,662,000 


Salaries  and  expenses: 

Appropriation 

Bir(ran«/«r 

Urban  research  and  teehnoioiy. 
Loie-iiteome  Kmuint  denumtt  ation  protramt 
rlttUm  to  itquUaU  co  Una  autkoriza- 


(approprh 
«<m) 


Total,  demonstrations  ^A  intergovem- 

mental  relations... 


MosioAOE  Obi  dr 


Rent  supplement  program: 
Inereated  Umilttion  for 
authorization. 


iimiMi  eonfrseC 


Appropriation  for  payme:  Its 8,000,000  18,000.000 

Administrative  expenses. 1,100,000  1,6001000  1,380,000  i;38O;0O0  i;S8O;0OO 


Total,  mortgage  credit. 
DEPAKTMENTAL  MANiOBUBNT 


General  administration... 
Regional  management  and  sefvioes.. 

Fafr  housing  program 

Worlcing  capital  fund 


Total,  departmental  mi  nagement. 
Paktictpation  S  u.Ea 


Payment  of  participation  salt  i  insufflcienoles. 


Total,  participation 


Total,   Department  o 
Urban  Development 


TITLE  m-CORPO  IATI0N8 

ADUINISTBATIVE  and  NON,  lDMINISTBATITB 
EZFENBES 

(Limitation  on  accounts  of  orporate  funds 
to  be  expende  i] 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Boird: 

AdmtniHratlee  expemet 

NonadminiMratiBe  ezpetut  i 
Ftdtrtl  Savint*  and  Loan  /i 


u  312, 000, 000  >« 
2.200,000 

1,000,000,000 
8,000,000 
7,000k  000 

"600,000,000  M 
(") 
3,000,000 

1.000,000,000 
2,800,000  . 
3,000,000 

"628,000,000 

3,000.000 

3,000,000 

800,000 

800,000 

800.000 

800,000 

800,000 

1.891,300 
(1,690.000) 
10,000,000 

1.860,000 
(8.390,000) 
20,000,000 

1.860.000 
(8.000,000) 
10,000,000 

1,400,000 
(9,000,000) 
18,000,000 

1,400,000 
(6,000,000) 
11,000,000 

-378,000,000    +128,000^000    -375,000,000 

-8,000,000 -2,800^000 

-4,000,000 


-460,000 


-460,000 
(-1,390.000). 
-9,000.000       +1,000,000       -4.000.000 


(t.  000,000)  (4,488,000)  (1,000.000)  (8,000.000) 


(t, 000,000) 


(-8,499,000). 


329,891,300     1.034.360,000        518,360,000     1,022,400,000        640,000,000 


-383,460,000    +125,840,000    -381.600,000 


(10,000,000)        (86,000,000) 


(86,000.000) 
12.000.000 


(86,000,000) 
12,000^000 


(90,000,000) 
12,000^000 


(-U,000,000)  (+6.000,000)     (-96,000,000) 

-8.000,000 

-250,000 


6,100,000 


16,600,000 


18,380,000 


13,380,000 


13,380,000 


-3.2S0b000 


4,131,000 
8,48^200 


"(/,«»,«») 


8.000,000 

8,938,000 

•11,100,000 

2,00a000 


6,000,000 
6,6001000 


6,000,000 

6,800,000 

9,000^000 

0 


6,000,000 
6,80^000 


-2,000^000 

-2,435,000 

-11,10a  000  , 

— 2,ooaooo 


-B,ooaooo 


Housing  and 


0,886,200 

Sa  028, 000 

13,80a000 

2i,soaooo 

u,8oaooo 

-17,628,000 

-o,ooaooo 

.     3,388,000,000 

•l,870,00a000  . 
•87.618,000 

0  . 
47,638,000 

"'47,"6i8,"666' 

-i,5Taooaooo 

-0,977,000 

23,00a000 

47.638,000 

■ 

.   2.4a8,ooaooo 

1.627,618,000 

47,638,000 

47,638,000 

47,638,000 

-1,879,  on,  000 

.    4,277,37a800 

4.7»7,8ea000 

1.^30,686,000 

3,019,888,000 

2,138,238,000 

-3,672,43i000 

+805,54^000    -8»il«2.000 

'mi  roiiet  OgrjMre* 


Dapartmtnl  of  HouHng  «•'    ^te*  Dm^p 
nunL 
Houtine  for  the  elderlf  or  l^ndieappai, 
CoUtge  houtint  loam.. . 

PtUUIej^ttUtloani 

Revobtntfund  (HfuUattndprctram*). 
Federal  Houting  AdmMat  of 
AdrntniMratwe  exptitu  t. 
NonadminiilTatiae  trp  nttt. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  i  able. 


(4,690,000) 
03,860,000) 

(199.  OOO) 


<i,m,ooo) 

{»,  876,000) 

(i.tr.ooo) 

(100,000) 
(11,000,000) 

Im. 000,000) 


(6.089,000) 
(14,396.000) 

(340.000) 


(1,888,000) 

(8,886,000) 

(1,836,000) 

(104,000) 

(11.860,000) 
(96,000,000) 


(6,000,000) 
(14.396.000) 

(840,000) 


(1,878,000) 

(8.876,000) 

(1. 887.000) 

(100.000) 

(It.  600,000) 
(98,000,000) 


(6,000.000) 
(14.398,000) 

(340,000) 


(1,878,000) 

(8,  ft 6,000) 

(1.887,000) 

(100,000) 

(11.876,000) 
(94.000.000) 


(«,  000,  oom  (-«,  000) 

(/4,«».0I») 

(940.000) 

(1.878,000)  (-10,000) 

(8.876,000)  (-10,000) 

(/,«r,ooo)  (-9,000) 

(100,000)  (-4,000) 

(11.676.000)  (-876.000)  (+176,000) -;-- 

(99,000,000)  (-8.600,000)       (+t.000,000)     (-1.000,000) 
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INDEPENDKNT  OFFICBB  AMD  HUD  APPBOPMATION  BILL,  1989  (H.B.  17023)— Continued 
COMPARATIVE  8TATKIIKNT  OF  COMFKRENCE  ACTION— Continued 


Agency  and  item 


Budget  esti- 

New  budget     mates  of  new 

(obUgattonal)    (obUgational) 

authority.         authority, 

fiscal  year  19«  >  fiscal  year  1969 


New-budget  New  budget 
(ObUgational)     (obUgational) 

aotbority  authority 

reoommended  reoommended 
in  House  biU,  in  Senate  bUl, 
fiscal  year  1909  fiscal  year  1960 


Conference  action  compared  with — 


Conference 
action 


Budget  House  Senate 

estimate  allowance        aUowanee 


TITLE  III— CORPORATIONS— Con. 

ADMINlSTBAnTB  AKD  NOIIAl>¥!in«TBATIVE 

Expense*— Continued 

Department  of  Hontini  and  Urban  Derdop- 
mnf— Continued 
Federal  National  Mortfaft  AtsorieMM 


(99,900,000)      (m.9IP,000)      ($10,000,000)      ($10,000.000)        ($10.000.000)  (-9340,000). 


(131.818,000)       (149.880.000)       (138.110,000)       (lJfl.886.0O0f)       (139.896.000)  (-3.336.000)  (+$1.176,000)    (-$1.000.000) 


Total  adminiitratiee  expeniti. ^ 

'^''^thority...'!"^*-.-^-"''"^**^.^  18.086,953,050     18.863,717,300     13. 67a  636, 000     15.606.214,000     14. 67a  396, 000 


-3,783,322,300     +899.759.000      -034.819.000 

Conaistinc  of— 

Appropriations:  

fs  E  ii;;;;;;;;;;:;;;;:  j?.?.?.'ii;»ffiS8™^^^^^^ 

Anthorisaoons  to  spend   agency 

?&''4Sr'^.!'*^^^"°".*"- (3.238,ooaooo)  (2;iiaooaooo) (-2,iiaooaooo) 

"SSt'USSSSS?:?!.''."?."!^.      (12»,80a00(»      (137.096.000)      (123,000,000) 


(122,000.000)      (122,000,000)      »  (-16, 09a  000). 


tion 


Grand  total (18.  laq  463, 960)  (18, 490, 813, 300)  (13, 792, 63a  000)  (IS,  627, 214. 000)  (14, 692, 396,  OOP)   (-3, 796, 418, 300)  (+899, 789,  OOP)  (-934, 819, 000) 

'I  Excludes  $16 162,000  not  considered  by  House  due  to  lack  of  legislative  aatbortea- 

"''Eicludes  $230,000,000  advance  funding  for  fiscal  year  1970.  Item  traniteied  to  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  _ 
u  Includes  $100,000,000  transfer  to  "Urban  renewal  programs. 
"  Includes  $500,000,000  transfer  to  "Urban  renewal  programs. 
"  Includes  $312,800,000  transfw  to  "Urban  renewal  programs. 
'•  Not  considered  by  House  due  to  lack  of  legislative  authoriiatlon. 

n  Excludes  $^,000,000  new  budget  (obUgational)  authority  included  under  "Housing 
fbr  the  elderly  or  handicapped  fund."  .   ,  .,^  .  .^ 

••  It  is  Untatively  estimated  that  these  reductions  will  result  in  expenditure  reduc- 
tions of  about  $373,000,000  below  budgeted  1969  expenditures. 


I  Reawes  under  PubUe  Law  90-218  are  not  reflected,  and  transfers  or  releases  are 

*^Ei^des  $11,000  reifljpropriatlon  provided  In  PubUc  Uw  90-103  (Appalachian  Re- 
ftonal  Development  Act  Amendments  of  1967).         .^    .^ 

•  Indndes  $1,800,000  new  budget  (obUgational)  authority. 

•  Budget  amendment  in  H.  Doc.  318. 
I  Budget  amendment  hi  S.  Doc.  80. 

•  Estimated  amount  of  indefinite  appropriation.  »-.   . 
'  Excludes  $800,000  transfer  from  civil  defense  procurement  fund. 

•  Additional  financing  provided  through  the  sale  of  participation  oertmcatee. 

•  Participation  sales  authoriiatlon.  , ,  _^  ,  .,  ...    .. 
i»  Not  considered  by  House  due  to  lack  of  leglsUtlve  authorisation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  good  report — a 
report  which  reflects  great  economies 
and  a  report  which  is  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  our  cities  and  people  throughout 
the  Nation.  1  urge  Its  passage. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  with 
the  views  expressed  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  This  is 
a  fine  report  and  represents  the  best  ef- 
fort we  could  give  and  the  best  compro- 
mise we  could  work  out  with  the  Senate. 

I  support  the  conference  report.  It  Is 
a  good  report.  The  total  for  the  bill  Is 
$14,570,395,000.  This  Is  $3,783,322,300 
below  the  budget  and  is  also  about  $1 
billion  under  the  Senate  bill.  It  Is  sub- 
stantially above  the  House  bill,  but  that 
is  because  we  had  to  add  $750  million 
for  urban  renewal,  which  had  not  been 
considered  In  the  House  because  we  were 
waiting  for  the  authorization  bill. 

I  support  the  conference  report  and 
urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  support  the  appropria- 
tions bill  now  before  us  not  because  it 
offers  the  optimum  amount  of  resources 
to  meet  the  great  needs  of  our  troubled 
cities,  but  because  It  is  a  bare  minimum 
below  which  we  dare  not  go.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  make  deep  cuts  that  will  seriously 
affect  how  well  our  Nation  can  respond 
to  the  needs  of  urban  areas.  Anything 
less  than  what  is  provided  for  in  this 
bill  would  make  our  national  commit- 
ment to  solving  the  problems  of  our 
cities  a  traverty. 

I  would  point  out  to  you.  for  example, 
that  the  $625  million  included  in  this 


bill  for  the  model  cities  program  repre- 
sents oniy  about  three-flfths  of  what  was 
originally  requested.  The  model  cities 
program  which  began  about  a  year  ago 
with  the  "fttning  of  the  first  75  cities  is 
now  at  a  crucial  stage.  During  this  first 
year  we  have  begim  to  see  the  fulfillment 
of  the  promise  of  model  cities  as  an  en- 
tirely new  s4>proach  to  urban  problems. 

By  the  beginning  of  next  year  30  of 
these  75  cities  will  have  completed  their 
plans.  They  will  have  tackled  the  difficult 
job  of  looking  deep  into  the  problems  of 
their  neighborhoods  and  setting  out 
strategies  to  meet  those  problems.  By 
next  June  all  75  cities  will  be  into  the 
first  action  year  of  their  programs.  An- 
other 33  cities  are  Just  now  embarking 
on  the  first  year  of  planning.  These 
cities  will  soon  be  Joined  by  an  additional 
40  cities  which  see  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram as  a  new  path  to  free  themselves 
from  the  poverty,  dilapidated  housing, 
and  frustration  of  citizens  without  hope. 

What  will  come  from  these  cities?  For 
the  first  time  tbey  are  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  with  their  problems,  not 
as  single  unrelated  parts,  but  as  a  whole. 
They  are  given  the  opportunity  to  pull 
together  fragmented  programs  in  educa- 
tion. Job  training,  health,  and  housing 
and  make  them  work  together  to  accom- 
plish broad  goals.  They  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  tailor  their  own  programs 
to  meet  local  needs  rather  than  have  the 
problems  and  the  solutions  dictated  to 
them  from  Washington.  Model  cities  of- 
fers them  the  chance  to  go  beyond  exist- 
ing Federal  programs  and  try  out  new 
approaches. 

From  a  broader  national  viewpoint 
model  cities  wlU  mean  several  things. 
First,  and  most  importantly,  it  will  mean 


more  value  for  each  Federal  dollar  spent 
in  these  cities.  The  concentration  of  pub- 
lic and  private  resources  in  these  neigh- 
borhoods, the  end  of  waste  caused  by  a 
series  of  fragmented  and  overlapping 
programs  will  give  a  new  impact  to  our 
national  urban  effort.  Second,  these 
cities  in  demonstrating  new  techniques, 
can  truly  become  laboratories  for  experi- 
mentation in  the  solution  of  urban  prob- 
lems. Their  successes  and  failures  will  be 
sources  for  all  other  cities  to  use  In  meet- 
ing similar  problems. 

The  task  we  have  given  these  cities  Is 
not  an  easy  one.  The  job  of  working  out 
new  relationships  with  citizens,  changing 
institutions  to  make  them  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  people,  and  coordi- 
nating the  numerous  activities  in  the 
city  is  difficult.  The  first  year  when  much 
of  this  groundwork  must  be  laid  is  per- 
haps the  most  demanding.  In  observing 
the  first  75  cities  that  have  been  de- 
veloping model  cities  plans,  I  have  been 
impressed  and  encouraged  by  tbelr 
progress. 

A  truly  new  spirit  is  i4>pearlng  in  our 
tired  cities.  SusaDicious  and  heretofore 
alienated  residents  of  poor  neighbor- 
hoods have  overc(Mne  their  suspicion  to 
move  into  working  partnerships  with 
their  city  governments.  Why?  Because 
they  see  the  model  cities  program  as  a 
workable  solution  to  the  problems  of 
their  neighborhood.  New  springs  of  prldf. 
and  dignity  are  fiowlng  In  these  neigh-* 
borhoods.  No  longer  are  they  talking 
merely  of  making  their  neighborhoods 
better  places  to  live,  they  are  talking  of 
making  their  neighbortioods  the  best 
places  to  live.  They  see  the  model  cities 
program  as  a  vehicle  to  create  neigh- 
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borhoods  that  the  f  and  their  whole  dty 
can  look  to  with  ]  irlde.  The  city,  neigh- 
borhood residents  and  the  wider  com- 
munity have  beei  working  enthusias- 
tically to  forge  tta  s  plans  for  a  new  life 
In  these  communl  les. 

But.  this  new  mthuslasm,  this  new 
pride,  this  new  s]»lrlt  carries  with  It  a 
very  real  danger  Citizen  leaders  and 
city  officials  aliks  have  staked  their 
credibility  on  ths  program,  and  the 
major  question  ounlng  from  these  75 
cities  today  Is,  "Will  there  be  enough 
money  to  carry  oit  the  plans  that  we 
have  worked  so  Ung  and  hard  to  pro- 
duce?" We  here  n  Congress  have  the 
grave  responslbllliy  for  answering  that 
question.  J 

Oiir  answer  todky  must  be  yes  to  the 
$625  million  Ind  tided  in  this  bUl  for 
model  cities  su  >plement  funds  and 
urban  renewal  fu  ads.  It  is  not  a  total 
answer  but  It  Is  a  start  we  can  make 
today. 

Mr.  «3/INS  of  ''.  "ennessee.  Bflr.  Speak' 
er,  I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  previous  qiiestion  was  ordered. 


The  conference 


AMENDMENTS 


report  was  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER, 
the  first  amendment 
The  Clerk  read 


any  Individual  who 
effective  date  of  thU 
obey  a  lawful  rei 


IN    DISACKEElCXirr 


The  Clerk  wiU  report 

in  disagreement. 
IS  follows: 


Senate  amendmezt  No.  IS:  On  page  22, 
strike  out  ":  And  provided  further. 
That  no  part  of  t  lis  appropriation  shall 
be  available  for  or  p  ad  out  to  the  benefit  of 
at  any  time  after  the 
Act.  willfully  refuses  to 
atlon  of  the  university 
or  college  which  he  ha  attending  or  at  which 
be  U  employed."  anil  Insert  " :  And  provided 
further.  That  If  an  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation receiving  funoa  heretinder  determines 
after  affording  notl »  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  an  Indlv  dual  attending,  or  em- 
ployed by,  such  Inst  .tutlon,  tbat  such  indi- 
vidual has,  after  tb  i  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  wlllfiUIy  n  fused  to  obey  a  lawful 
regulation  or  order  of  such  institution  and 
that  such  refusal  wai  of  a  serious  nature  and 
contributed  to  the  d  sruptlon  of  the  admin- 
istration of  such  Ins  dtutlon,  then  the  Insti- 
tution shall  deny  a  ly  further  payment  to, 
or  for  the  benefit  of.  iuch  individual.' 


MOTION  orraaED  bt 


xa.  EviNs  or  tennbssi 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  SpeaJc- 
er,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BviNS  of  Tenneasee  moves  tbat  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  15  and 
conciir  therein. 

The  SPEAKER.  tThe  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by]  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  EviNS]. 

essee.  ISi.  Speaker, 
to  the  dtstlngxiished 
Pennsylvania     (Mr. 


Mr.  EVINS  of  T( 
at  this  point  I  ylel< 
gentleman     from 
Barutt]. 

Mr.  BARRETT. 


support  of  the  con  erence  report  on  the 


Independent  ofBce  i 
which  among  other 
for  the  vital  model 
program  is  Just  2 


[r.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 


appropriation  bill, 
things,  carries  funds 
cities  program.  This 
years  old,  and  was 


funded  for  the  fir^t  time  by  CcMigress 
about  a  year  ago. 

Let  me  emphasizi  that  the  model  cities 
program  is  not  Jist  another  federally 


funded  project.  It 


more  tools  or  mesa  ures  to  thoee  already 


does  not  merely  add 


available  to  attack  the  deep-seated  prob- 
lems of  the  slums  and  blight  so  prevalent 
today  In  many  of  our  cities — both  large 
and  small. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  past  frag- 
mented approach  to  the  social,  physical, 
and  economic  problems  of  slums  and 
blight,  the  model  cities  program  launches 
a  large-scale  attack'  on  the  multiple 
causes  of  urban  blight  and  the  social 
damage  that  accompanies  blight  and 
physical  deterioration. 

The  75  cities  now  deep  in  the  plan- 
ning process,  and  the  additional  33  re- 
cently selected  to  move  into  planning, 
represent  a  cross  section  of  virtually  ev- 
ery physical  and  social  problem  faced  by 
our  cities  today.  The  model  cities  pro- 
gram embraces  large  communities  whose 
economic  base  is  heavy  Industry  to  small 
towns  supported  by  marginal  agriculture. 

In  (Mir  concern  for  the  plight  of  our 
cities  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  model  cities  program  empha- 
sizes human  as  well  as  physical  rehabili- 
tation. 

The  tragic  disorders  that  were  almost 
daily  occurrences  in  scores  of  American 
cities  from  border  to  border  were  sjrmpto- 
matic  of  an  illness  that  demands  more 
than  quick  and  easy  panaceas.  The  riots 
were  signals  that  the  disadvantaged  and 
the  deprived — regardless  of  color  or 
race — were  deserving  of  much  more  than 
a  minimum  existence. 

Let  us  look  at  the  practical  side.  The 
urban  slum  not  only  erodes  human  po- 
tential, but  it  manifests  itself  in  high 
local  taxes,  loss  of  consumer  dollar,  and 
a  decline  in  the  Nation's  prestige. 

There  are  very  sound  reasons  of  con- 
science and  practical  economics,  that 
lead  to  one  obvious  conclusion— -slums 
and  blight  must  be  eliminated.  The  cost 
may  be  high— but  if  the  conditions  that 
breed  disorder  are  ignored— the  costs  are 
well-nigh  incalculable.  And  as  a  parallel 
consideration,  we  can  no  longer  deny  en- 
trance to  the  mainstream  of  our  society 
of  the  disadvantaged  and  the  deprived. 

In  essence,  then,  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram is  an  effort  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  help  large  and  small  communi- 
ties across  the  Nation  develop  and  carry 
out  intensive  coordinated  attacks  upon 
the  basic  problems  of  major  blighted 
neighborhoods.  In  other  words,  a  well- 
directed  attack  upon  slums  and  the  rea- 
sons for  their  existence. 

The  model  cities  program  will  enable 
these  communities  to  undertake  the 
major  rebuilding  and  rehabilitation  of 
houses  and  buildings  and  building  new 
housing.  Streets  and  schools,  and  even 
water  and  sewer  systems  will  be  im- 
proved or  provided,  as  necessary.  The 
people  hi  the  blighted  neighborhoods  will 
be  given  better  poUce  and  fire  protection, 
and  even  improved  garbage  collection. 
They  will  be  given  better  transportation 
to  get  them  to  jobs  outside  of  their  im- 
mediate neighborhood.  A  model  cities 
program  may  also  provide  supplemental 
health  services,  new  adult  educational 
systems.  Job  training.  But  more  than 
this,  there  will  be  intensive  social  reha- 
bUltaUon. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  people  who  live 
in  the  neighborhoods  that  will  get  model 
cities  treatment  are  actively  and  tiior- 
oughly  involved  in  planning  and  cany- 


tng  out  their  own  program.  The  people 
themselves  are  given  a  stake  in  molding 
the  shape  of  the  neighborhood  in  which 
they  will  Uve  and  work.  This  is  an  entire 
new  departure  from  the  past  method  of 
federally  aided  urban  oriented  programs. 

We  recognize  that  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram is  not  modest  either  in  cost  or  po- 
tential. The  program  has  l>een  conceived 
as  the  basis  for  a  broad  national  invest- 
ment in  url>an  reconstruction. 

Tou  and  I  know  that  all  the  problems 
of  our  cities — Joblessness,  bad  housing, 
crime  and  disease.  Inferior  physical  and 
social  environment  cannot  be  solved 
overnight.  But  we  also  know  that  a  mas- 
sive national  effort,  on  the  scale  of  the 
model  cities  program,  is  an  effective  way 
of  moving  into  a  promising  future. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
the  conferees  have  agreed  on  a  dollar 
amount  substantially  less  than  that  in 
the  administration's  budget.  But  I  am 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  model  cities 
program  has  reached  the  stage  where 
funds  must  be  available  to  the  cities  if 
they  are  to  progress  with  their  programs 
in  a  meaningful  manner. 

I  therefore  urge  you  to  accept  the  con- 
ference report.  We  must  keep  faith  with 
the  people  in  the  cities  who  look  to  the 
model  cities  program  as  the  start  of  a 
bold  venture  in  urban  reconstruction. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Rkttss]. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  srielding. 

As  I  read  the  conference  report,  there 
are  no  f imds  in  the  bill  for  the  continuing 
role  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Devel(H>nient  in  urban  mass  trans- 
portation. While  many  of  the  fimctions 
of  urban  mass  transportation,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  hardware,  such  as 
subway  cars  and  buses,  and  so  on,  have 
been  transferred — and  I  think  quite  prop- 
erly so — by  executive  reorganization  plan 
this  year  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  has  retained 
responsibility  for  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  nonhardware  aspects  of  ur- 
ban transportation:  that  is,  what  kinds 
of  cities  do  we  need  in  order  to  minimize 
the  transportation  problem? 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  tell 
me  whether  funds  will  in  the  future  be 
available  to  HUD  for  this  purpose  and 
why  they  are  not  here  now? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  As  the  gen- 
tleman stated,  no  funds  are  provided  in 
this  conference  report  for  HUD  for  mass 
transportation  grants.  Under  the  reor- 
ganization bill  adopted  by  the  Congress, 
the  grants  are  all  imder  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  HUD  will  continue  in 
the  planning  field.  We  could  not  plan  the 
development  of  cities  without  planning 
for  urban  transportation,  so  under  the 
division  of  authority  the  urban  trans- 
portation planning  will  remain  with 
HUD,  but  the  grant  program  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  REUSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  do  I  correctly  imderstand  that 
HUD  has  already  received  fimds  which 
cover  its  portion  of  the  mass  transit  re- 
search and  development  program? 
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Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  That  is  cor- 
rect. ^  ^ 

Mr.  REUSS.  And  that  in  the  future, 
specifically  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  there 
presumably  will  be  a  request  for  fimds 
to  fund  that  portion  of  the  total  which 
remains  with  HUD? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Termessee.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  will  recall,  the  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  contained  grant  fimds 
for  the  mass   transportation  program. 

Mass  transportation  had  previously 
been  funded  in  this  appropriation  bill, 
but  now  is  a  separate  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  fol- 
lowing the  primary  intent  of  the  reor- 
ganization plan. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Evins]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  41:  On  page  48, 
line  a.  Insert  the  following:  ",  except  that 
during  the  fiscal  year  1969.  appropriations  of 
interested  departments  and  agencies  shall  be 
available.  In  aggregate  amounts  not  to  ex- 
ceed those  listed  herein,  for  contributions 
toward  expenses  of  the  following  commit- 
tees: President's  Council  on  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity, $367,000;  Interagency  Committee  on 
Mexican-American  Affairs,  $676,000;  U.8.- 
Mexico  Commission  on  Border  Development 
and  Friendship,  $466,000;  National  Council 
on  Indian  Opportunity,  $376,000." 

MOTION  OrFEKXD   BT  MR.  EVINS  OF  TENNESSEE 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BviNS  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  41  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by 
said  amendment  insert  ",  except  that  during 
the  flacal  year  1989,  appropriations  of  Inter- 
ested departments  and  agencies  made  in  this 
and  other  appropriation  Acts  shall  be  avaU- 
able.  in  aggregate  amounts  not  to  exceed 
those  Usted  herein,  for  contributions  toward 
expenses  of  the  following  committees:  Presi- 
dent's CoimcU  on  Youth  Opportunity, 
$357,000;  Interagency  Committee  on  Mex- 
ican-American Affairs,  $488,000:  U5.-Mexlco 
Commission  for  Border  Devel(q>ment  and 
Friendship,  $300,000:  National  CouncU  on  In- 
dian Opportunity,  $100,000." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  5910, 
LANDS  IN  TRUST  FOR  THE  PAW- 
NEE INDIAN  TRIBE  OP  OKLAHOMA 
Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  5910) 
to  declare  that  the  United  States  holds 
certain  lands  In  trust  for  the  Pawnee 
Indian    Tribe    of    Oklahoma,    and    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Covramxfcx  lUPoar  (H.  Rwr.  No.  1894) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agre^ng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5910)  to  declare  that  the  United  States  holds 
certain  lands  in  trust  for  the  Pawnee  Indian 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  having  met,  after  fiUl 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments niunbered  1  and  4. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  2  and  3;  and  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

James  A.  Halet, 
Ed   Edmondson, 
*  Rot  A.  Tatlob, 

K.  Y.  Beery, 
James  A.  McClure, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Obobox  S.  McGovern, 
Paul  Pannin. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Statement 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Teimessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  own  remarks  on  the  confer- 
ence report  Just  passed  and  to  Include 
tabular  material,  and  that  other  Mem- 
bers may  also  revise  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
CXIV 174»— Part  31 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
blU,  nst.  6910,  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  certain  landa  in  trust  for  the 
Pawnee  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  submit 
this  statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  language  recommended  and  adopted  m 
the  acoompanying  conference  report. 

The  blU  conveys  to  the  Pawnee  Tribe  of 
OUahoma  certain  lands  and  Improvements 
that  were  formerly  a  part  of  the  Pawnee 
school  and  agency  reserve. 

The  bill  as  It  passed  the  House  provided 
that  the  title  would  be  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Tribe.  Senate  amend- 
ments numbered  X  and  4  provided  that  the 
fee  tlUe  would  be  conveyed  to  the  Tribe  In 
an  imrestrtctad  status.  Inasmuch  as  the 
lands  were  formerly  a  part  at  the  Pawnee 
ReservaUon,  and  other  lands  aUotted  to  In- 
dividual Indians  within  the  reservation  area 
are  sUll  held  by  the  United  SUtes  In  trust 
for  the  allottees,  the  conferees  agreed  that 
title  to  the  school  and  agency  lands  restored 
to  the  Tribe  by  the  blU  should  also  be  held 
in  trust  status. 

The  bUl  as  it  passed  the  House  conveyed 
to  the  Tribe  the  reversionary  Interest  of  the 
United  States  In  two  ao-acre  tracts  that  had 
previously  been  conveyed  to  the  City  of 
Pawnee.  It  alao  conveyed  the  minerals  In 
these  two  tracU.  Senate  amendments  num- 
bered 2  and  3  deleted  from  the  conveyance 
the  reversionary  Interest  and  the  minerals 
In  these  two  tracts.  The  conferees  agreed  to 


the  deletion  because  the  poesibUlty  of  a  re- 
version U  remote  and  Congress  can  provide 
for  a  conveyance  of  those  lands  to  the  Tribe 
if  the  reversion  should  occur. 

The  omission  of  the  reversionary  interest 
and  minerals  in  these  two  20-acre  tracts  re- 
duces the  total  acreage  conveyed  by  the  bUl 
from  726  acres  to  686  acres. 

Senate  amendment  numbered  3  also  de- 
letes the  Indian  Claims  Commission  set-off 
provision.  The  conferees  agreed  because  the 
Tribe  has  no  claim  pending  before  the  Com- 
mission to  which  a  set-off  could  be  applied. 

Jambs  A.  Hai.ey. 

Ed  Bdmondbon, 

Boy    a.    Taylor. 

E.  Y.  BnuiT, 

James  A.  McClure, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HALEY  (during  the  reading* .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
fm-ther  reading  of  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarlts 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port this  conference  report  on  H Jl.  5910. 
As  a  conference  on  this  bill,  I  have 
urged  that  a  bill  be  passed  which  assures 
trust  title  for  the  Pawnees,  as  the  bill 
was  introduced  by  our  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Page  Belcher. 

I  am  convinced  the  tribe  prefers  trust 
title  to  the  686  acres  which  this  bill 
rightfully  returns  to  tribal  ownership, 
and  am  glad  agreement  on  this  vital 
point  was  reached  in  the  conference.  Our 
colleagues.  Senators  Monroney  and 
Harris,  were  most  helpful  in  securing 
agreement  of  the  Senate  conferees  on 
this  point. 

I  hope  and  trust  the  President  will 
speedily  approve  this  bill  and  assure  early 
tribal  use  and  benefit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Oldahoma  [Mr. 
Belcher]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  conference  report,  which 
has  the  unanimous  i^proval  of  our 
House  conferees. 

I  intrx)duced  HJR.  5910  to  return  to  the 
Pawnee  Tribe  lands  which  rightfully  be- 
long to  the  tribe,  and  which  are  surplus 
to  Government  needs.  The  tribe  was 
never  compensated  for  these  reservation 
lands,  except  for  a  small  portion  of  the 
acreage  in  this  bill,  and  it  should  not 
have  to  pay  for  their  return. 

I  am  glad  the  other  body  accepted  the 
House  position  that  the  lands  should  be 
in  trust,  as  my  bill  provided  from  the 
first.  This  is  only  just,  and  meets  with 
community  as  well  as  tribal  approval. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 
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The  previous  questipn 
The  conference 
A  motion  to 
tmble. 


was  ordered, 
report  was  agreed  to. 
was  laid  on  the 


reeonsder 


THE  liATE  JOBEF  H  McDONOUOH 

Mr.  ROSTBNKO^  BKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  con  lent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  t )  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  pnelude  extraneous 
matter.  

Mr.  SPEAKER.  ]B  there  objeetloin 
to  the  request  of  tqe  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 


There  was  no  obJe«  tion. 
Mr.  R08TENK0V  SKI. 


word  has  reached  ms  of  the  passing  of 


Joseph  McDonough. 


cleiiE  of  the  county  of  Cook.  Joe  was  more 
than  a  great  Demociat.  He  was  a  great 


citizen  In  our  society 


lean  who  believed  st  ongly  In  his  Crea- 
tor, In  his.,  country,  md  In  the  govern- 


ment- that-he  served 
Is  known  to  all  of  ui 


those  of  us  who  wers  dose  to  him,  his 
record  as  an  Individual  man  was  some- 
thing that  could  ma  ze  one  envious.  He 
was  admired  In  his  c  unmimlty,  respect- 


ed by  his  employees, 
of  us  that  were  close 
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the  circuit  court 


He  was  an  Amer- 


Hls  public  record 
In  nUnols,  but  to 


and  loved  by  those 
We  lose  In  Joe  the 


warmth,  the  compilsslon,  the  under- 
standing that  he  get  erated.  but  he  left 
us  a  better  society  b<  cause  of  the  effort 
he  displayed  as  a  publ  c  official. 

To  Virginia,  his  wpnderful  wife,  and 
to  his  sons  Joseph 
his  daughters  Mary  <^race,  and  Olnger, 
I  am  sure  that  I  express,  from  our  en- 
tire delegation  In  Illfiols,  our  heartfelt 
sympathy. 


FOREION  ASSISIANCE  APPRO- 
PRIATIOI S. 


Mr.  COLMER.  Mr 

tlon  of  the  Commltt4e 
up  House  Resolution 
Immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the 
lows: 

H.  Re8. 


1969 

Speaker,  by  dlrec- 

on  Rules.  I  call 

:  308  and  ask  for  Its 


Resolved,  That  upon 
rMolutlon.  notwltbBtanplng 
HouM  to  the  contrary 
move  that  the  House 
Committee  of  the  Who^ 
of  the  Union  for  the 
hUl  (HJl.  19908) 
Foreign  Assistance  and 
the  fiscal  year  ending 
other    purposes,    and 
against  said  bill  are 


Iti 


makliLg 


resolution,  as  fol- 

1808 


the  adoption  of  this 

any  rule  of  the 

shall  be  In  order  to 

i^aolve  Itaelf  Into  the 

House  on  the  State 

sonaideratlon  of  the 

appropriations  for 

related  agencies  for 

June  30,  190B,  and  for 

UI    points    of    order 

waived. 


hewby 


The  SPEAKER.  Tie  question  Is,  will 
the  House  now  consider  House  Resolu- 
Uon  1308? 

The  question  wastaken 

Mr.  FRELINOHin  SEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  object  to  the  vote  ^  >n  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  jquorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  E\4idently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  \H11  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Am  s  will  notify  ateent 
Members,  and  the  Cl<  trk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  293.  nayf  58.  not  voting  80. 
as  follows: 


Adair 


Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  m. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrew*, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunalo 
Arends 
Ashley 
AapUuOl 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BleMer 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Bogsa 
Bow 
Braaco 
Brooka 
Brotmutn 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N.O. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Btu-ke,  Maaa. 
Burleson 
Burton,  OaUf . 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Bymea.  Wis. 
CabeU 
CabUl 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
CoUler 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Daddarto 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
DlngeU 
Dole 
Dow 

Downing 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondaon 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif . 
Edwards.  lA. 
BUberg 
Brlenbom 
Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Bvlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Parbsteln 
Paacell 
Pelgban 
Pino 
Flood 
Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  B. 
Ford, 

WUUam  D. 
Praaer 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 


(BoUNo.844] 
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Puqua 

Oarmats 

Oathlngs 

Oettya 

aibbons 

OUbcrt 

Oonaales 

OoodUng 

Oreen.  Oreg. 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Oroas 

Orover 

Haley 

Ralleck 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

aehmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Haraba 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Herlong 
mcks 
Hollfleld 
Howard 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Mo. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazan 
Kee 
Kelly 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
Komegay 
KuykendaU 
Kyros 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
lAtta 
lilpacomb 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCloakey 
McClure 
McCulIoch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McFall 
Macdonald, 


NATS— «8 


MacOregor 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaUllard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Matblas,  Calif. 

Mathlas.Md. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Me«ds 

|U|f»lrlll 

MlUer,  Ohio 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

Mlze 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Mosher 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelaen 

Mix 

(yHar«.in. 

OVarm,lileh. 

07feal.0aL 

OT«eUl,_ 

Ottlnger 


Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perklna 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmto 

Foage 

PodeU 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Puclnakl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Ballsback 

Relneck* 

Reuse 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Roberta 

Roblaon 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Oolo. 

Rogers,  na. 

Ronan 

Roonay,  M.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowakl 

Roth 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Scott 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skublta 

Slack 

Smith,  Oallf. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snydar 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Steidiens 

SuUlvan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Ten2ser 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tleman 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

nilman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vlgorlto 

Wa«Ronner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Watklns 

Watson 

White 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

WIUU 

Wilson, 

Charles  R. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yatea 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zwach 
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Abemathy 

GaUllanakla 

QulUen 

Baring 

Grifln 

RandaU 

Blantoa 

Ouds 

Rald.m. 

Bolton 

HagSD 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Bray 

Horton 

Schneebell 

Brlnkley 

Rungata 

Schwengel 

Brock 

lebord 

Steigar,  Ariz. 

Broomllald 

Jarman 

Stubblafleld 

Joaas,  M.O. 

Stuckay 

Dallenbaek 

Kalth 

Taft 

Dannay 

King,  M.T. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Derwlnakl 

Kyi 

Wampler 

Dom 

Lennon 

Whalen 

Dowdy 

WtaaUey 

Duncan 
EKdl 

f#^T^^t^M^l 

VThltener 

Monagan 

Whltten 

Everett 

Montgomery 

Wilson,  Bob 

Plndley 

Moore 

Zlon 

Flynt 

Moraa.Maaa. 

1 

FreUngbuysen 

Poll 

1 

NOT  vormo— 80                         | 

Abbltt 

Oray 

Morton 

Aabbrook 

Griffiths 

Moaa 

Ashmora 

Gubaer 

Nlchola 

BeU 

Gumey 

O'Konakl 

BevUl 

Hall 

Olsen 

BUtnlk 

Halpem 

PettU 

Boland 

PhUbln 

Boiling 

PoUock 

Brademaa 

Hardy 

Pryor 

Brown,  Oallf. 

Harrison 

Rarick 

Burton.  Utah 

Hays 

Reea 

Bush 

H«bert 

Relfel 

Button 

Henderson 

Reanick 

Clancy 

Hosmer 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

aark 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rivers 

Clawson,  Del 

Karsten 

Roudebush 

Conte 

King,  Calif. 

Saylor 

Conyers 

Schwelker 

Corman 

Shipley 

CurtU 

LeggeU 

Smith,  Okla. 

Dlggs 

Uoyd 

Staggera 

Donohue 

Lukens 

Stratton 

Fisher 

Mayne 

Talcott 

Michel 

Vander  Jagt 

Gallagher 

MlUer,  Calif. 

Vanlk 

Gardner 

MUls 

Watts 

.Q/\    i  tivn.f 

Moorhead 

hirHa   hniHnir 

vot.Ml   In   favor 

thereof),  the  House  agreed  to  consider 
House  Resolution  1308. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
usual  30  minutes  for  the  minority  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Smith]  ;  pending  that  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has  Just  voted 
to  consider  the  resolution  which  provides 
for  consideration,  in  turn,  of  the  foreign 
aid  appropriation  bllL 

Frankly.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  this  pro- 
cedure generally.  I  do  subscribe  to  this 
procedure  In  this  particular  Instance. 

This  matter  was  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee only  this  morning.  The  conference 
report  on  the  authorization  bill  was 
adopted  only  a  few  hours  ago  by  the 
House.  But  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
other  body  will  approve  it  and  that  it  will 
go  to  the  White  House  for  the  President's 
signature. 

Personally,  I  voted  against  that  au- 
thorization. I  voted  against  that  confer- 
ence report.  I  personally  feel  that  we 
have  too  long  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
trying  to  help  everybody  in  the  world. 

We  are  making  some  progress  in  cur- 
tailment but,  as  this  House  is  aware, 
for  some  time  there  was  no  coimtry  too 
rich  or  too  poor,  too  large  or  too  small,  to 
receive  Federal  aid  from  the  hands  of  the 
taxpayers  of  America. 


I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  have  made 
some  progress  in  cutting  back  in  tWs 
field,  but  certainly  some  day  the  time 
must  come  when  we  are  going  to  have  to 
look  after  our  own  and  try  to  get  some- 
thing bordering  on  a  balanced  budget 

and  get  some  real  down-to-«?»f*Sjff^^ 
in  our  fiscal  affahrs.  However,  be  that  as  it 
may.  we  are  faced  with  this  situation.  My 
own  interest  in  this  matter  Is  tiiat  I 
again  emphasize  the  desirabUity.  If  not 
the  necessity,  for  this  House  to  get  its 
business  done  and  for  this  Congress  to 
adjourn  sine  die.  With  that  in  mind,  your 
Committee  on  Rules  back  in  June  served 
notice  that  it  would  not  entertain  new 
bills  or  bills  for  legislation  that  came 
before  it  later  than  July  9  except  in  cases 
of  emergency  or  procedural  matters.  TWs 
bill  comes  within  the  latter  catW^y- ** 
what  we  are  doing  here  is  to  expedite  the 
consideration  of  this  appropriation  bill  so 
that  we  will  not  have  to  hang  around 
here,  if  I  may  use  that  term,  while  the 
oSer  body  is  talking  at  length  about 
some  other  matters.  This  is  an  effort  to 
get  it  behind  us  so  we  can  either  adjourn 
sine  die  or,  if  the  situation  Is  prolonged 
in  the  other  body,  so  we  can  recws  tWs 
House  from  day  to  day  "^^^et  ttoe 
Members  go  home  and  look  after  their 
0^  welfare  for  a  UtUe  whUe.  I  assume 
most  of  the  Members  of  this  House  are 
candidates  for  election  and  ^o'^d  Uke  to 
see  the  people  back  home,  aj^d  J  f?  ^^^ 
the  people  back  home  would  like  to  see 
them,  -mat  is  Uie  whole  pmT>ose  of  UUs 
resolution.  If  you  are  for  the  bill  and  if 
you  are  for  foreign  aid,  this  is  not  going 
to  change  anything.  Or,  if  you  are  ag^t 
foreign  aid  as  I  am,  this  is  not  going  to 
change  anything.  Frankly  I  am  KOtag  to 
vote  against  it.  I  am  going  to  vote  f  or  tWa 
rule  to  expedlte'its  consideration  for  the 
reasons  that  I  have  Just  steted. 

I  might  add  further— and  I  think  I 
should— that  before  your  committee  con- 
sidered this  appUcation  for  a  rule,  it  saw 
to  it  that  the  legislative  committee  han- 
dling this  matter  was  satisfied  so  that 
there  would  be  no  Jurisdictional  dispute. 
At  least,  we  asked  that  the  matter  be 
cleared  with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member.  We  were  assured 
this  was  done.  So.  we  have  tried  to  bring 
you  something  here  if  in  a  rather  un- 
orthodox manner  at  least  In  a  fair  man- 
ner and  in  a  desire  to  expedite  the  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  connection  I 
should  like  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished genUeman  from  Louisiana  iMr. 
Passman],  the  chahman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  who  is  han- 
dling this  biU.  not  only  for  the  diligent 
work  that  he  did  in  committee  but  also 
for  his  cooperation  with  the  Cwnmit- 
tee  on  Rules  in  pointing  out  what  mat- 
ters in  the  bUl  would  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  and  in  otherwise  generally  co- 
operating to  the  end  that  this  matter 
might  be  expedited. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  £Mr. 


CoLMBil.  has  explained  the  situation  in 
an  extremely  excellent  manner.  I  concur 
in  each  and  every  statement  that  the 
gentleman  has  made  thereon. 

However,  by  way  of  a  simple  review 
of  the  matter,  the  last  vote  was  for  two- 
thirds  to  consider  this  partlcxUar  resolu- 
tion. House  Resrtution  1308.  Otherwise 
it  would  have  had  to  have  laid  over  until 
tomorrow  or  next  week. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  procedure  is  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
said,  unorthodox  and  unusual,  and  to- 
sofar  as  I  am  concerned  I  doubt  that 
there  will  be  any  other  type  of  piece  of 
legislation  that  I  would  agree  to  this 
particular  procedure  being  worked  upon 

a  hill.  ^  .,**.« 

After  all,  the  bill  is  here  and  the  con- 
ference report  has  been  adopted.  Fur- 
ther, if  we  are  ever  going  to  adjourn  we 
will  have  to  proceed  in  this  particular 
manner  even  though  it  is  a  Uttie  unusual. 
The  matter  we  have  under  considera- 
tion right  now  is  House  Resolution  1308 
that  waives  polnte  of  order  on  the  for- 
eign assistance  bill;  namely.  HJl.  19908. 
If  this  rule  is  adopted  by  a  majority 
vote  then  we  can  proceed  to  its  consid- 
eration with  2  hours  of  debate,  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  with  the  time  equally 

divided.  ^       ^     ,      *« 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  a  final  vote 
on  the  matter.  Those  who  might  be  op- 
posed to  foreign  aid— I  have  never  sup- 
ported an  authorization  or  appropriation 
for  foreign  aid  and  I  shaU  vote  against 
the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  on  the 
final  vote— but  I  can  support  voting  for 
the  rule  since  we  have  to  consider  all 
appropriation  bills.  Accordingly.  I  wish 
to  cooperate  and  in  that  manner  I  would 
like  to  help  the  Members  who  are  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  pending  before 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  genUe- 
man yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  genUeman  from  Ohio. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  genUeman  from  California 
that  I  agree  with  him  completely  on  the 
adWJtion  of  this  rule.  I  shall  probably 
vote  against  the  bill  as  I  always  have  in 
the  past  However,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  the  membership  that  we  are 
getting  down  to  the  point  of  hop^-f  or 
adjournment  and  I  feel  we  ought  to 
bring  these  bills  up  as  soon  as  we  can 
so  they  can  get  through  the  House  and 
through  the  other  Ixxiy. 

I  should  like  to  also  say  that  there 
has  been  some  suggestion  of  the  possi- 
biUty  of  another  continuing  resolution. 
If  we  have  another  continuing  resolu- 
tion that  means  we  go  on  and  on.  If  we 
can  dispoee  of  these  bills,  then  we  are 
in  a  position  to  oppose  continuing  reso- 
lutions. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that 
this  rule,  even  though  I  am  generally 
opposed  to  this  sort  of  procedure,  I 
would  hope  that  this  rule  will  be  adopted 
and  we  can  go  ahead  with  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  today  and  pass  it  so  we 
can  move  It  over  to  the  other  body. 

I  think  the  leadership  of  the  House 
and  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  and  all 


of  us  agree  that  there  is  some  (vpoaitioa 

to  continuing  resolutions.  This  is  the  <me 

way  we  can  prevent  further  continuing 

resolutions  being  passed  by  adopting  the 

rule  which  is  now  pending  before  us.  I 

thank  the  gentieman  from  California  for 

yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Calif omia.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  simply  would  like  to  say  further  that  I 
have  no  intention  of  supporting  any  re- 
quest on  other  bills  of  this  nature.  This 
particular  request  in  my  opinion  does  not 
represent  a  precedent  on  my  Part.  It  is 
simply  an  effort  to  cooperate  with  ttoe 
leadership.  Certainly  any  Member  who 
does  not  desire  to  have  the  bill  con- 
sidered here  today  on  the  floor  has  a 
right  to  object  and  I  do  not  take  any 
issue  with  him. 

I  do  not  take  any  issue  with  them 
whatsoever,  but  I  do  feel  we  should  pro- 

Mr    Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  New 

Jersey  [Mr.  Prxliwghutsen].       

Mr  FRELINOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  woiUd  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Oallfomia  for  aUowing  me  this  time.  I 
might  say  that  I  objected  to  the  vote  Just 
taken  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  was 
not  present  because  I  feel  it  is  most  un- 
fortunate indeed,  indeed  I  beUeve  it  is 
really  outrageous,  for  us  to  violate  our 
own  rules  in  an  effort  to  get  home  to  do 
personal  campaigning.  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  an  orderly  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive bills  is  still  in  order,  even  though  we 
are  perhaps  nearing  adjournment. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  is  unorthodox 
and  unusual  procedure,  one  that  should 
not  establish  a  precedent;  that  we  do  not 
normally  indulge  in  such  things.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  there  really  is,  In- 
sofar as  I  can  see,  no  excuse  for  an  ex- 
ception on  this  occasion.  If  we  should 
f  oUow  normal  rules  this  would  be  in  order 
for  consideration  tomorrow.  Of  course.  I 
recognize  that  Members  may  liave  made 
commitmente  for  tomorrow,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  done  so  myself.  I  recognize 
also  that  at  the  beginning  of  next  week 
there  are  some  religious  hoUdays.  which 
wiU  mean  there  will  be  no  legislative 
business.  Nonetheless,  there  is  no  Justi- 
fication for  considering  the  necessity  of 
disposing  of  this  bill  today.  We  are  hav- 
ing it  Jammed  down  our  throats  without 
even  looktog  at  certain  reductions  in  a 
significant  program.  No  matter  whether 
you  are  for  or  against  the  foreign  aid 
program,  you  should  be  against  this  pro- 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  legislative 
committee,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee has  been  satisfied  with  the  procedure 
which  is  being  adopted.  I  do  not  loiow 
how  far  down  among  the  members  of  tne 
legislative  committee  any   inquiry  was 
made  as  to  how  we  felt.  I  might  say  untU 
10  minutes  ago  I  did  not  know  how  much 
debate  would  be  aUowed  on  the  appro- 
priation bill.  Certainly,  I  had  no  mkUng 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  any  of  us 
to  evaluate  the  recommendations  for  cuts 
which  are  being  recommended.  We  have 
had  no  opportunity  to  prepare  amend- 
ments if  we  felt  that  in  order. 

Just  because  we  are  in  a  hurry  to  go 
home  there  is  no  excuse  to  play  fast  and 
loose  with  this  particular  bill.  Perhaps 
this  year  foreign  aid  is  being  regarded  as 
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something  that  si  ould  be  dlBposed  of 
without  looking  a'  It.  I  believe  It  out- 
rageous that  we  should  violate  oiu* 
normal  procedurei.  This  really  should 
not  happen,  and  w(  should  not  be  willing 
to  go  along  with  he  leadership,  unless 
the  leadership  has  some  better  reason  to 
advance  as  to  wha  I;  is  going  on. 

In  closing,  I  woi  Id  like  simply  to  reg- 
ister my  protest  o^  er  the  way  this  is  be- 
ing handled.  It  ma  ces  it  an  impossibility 
for  genuine  and  alequate  consideration 
to  be  given  the  ver '  far-reaching  recom- 
mendations which  ivill  affect  adversely  a 
great  many  of  our  1  riends  in  L>atin  Amer- 
ica and  other  coim  ^ries.  We  have  no  op- 
portunity for  imde -standing  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  reco  nmendatlons. 

I  might  add  tha^  one  of  the  ranking 
members  of  the  ccmmittee  went  so  far 
as  to  tell  me  that  :  should  not  really  be 
worried  that  there  Is  no  committee  re- 
port, in  fact,  no  bill  even  up  for  us  to 
look  at.  H«  pointed  out  that  some  of  this 
material^ -the  reco  nmendations  of  the 
committee,  had  bien  released  to  the 
newspapers  a  few  d;  lys  ago. 

What  way  is  thu  for  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  o  act?  It  is  wrong  to 
have  the  Members  rely  on  what  we  read 
In  the  newspapers  so  we  will  know  how 
we  are  to  respond  to  recommendations 
when  they  are  fortt  coming.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  this  proce  dure  today  should  be 
an  example  which  should  never  be  re- 
peated.    

Mr.  SBdTH  of  Ca  Ifomla.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  TaitI. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  E  peaker.  I  would  like 
to  associate  mysel'  with  the  reouurkB 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  and 
emphasize  how  iimleas  the  entire  woric 
of  the  Ccnnmlttee  ( a  Foreign  Affairs  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill  iiow  appears. 

We  had  hearings  for  many  months  on 
this  bill,  and  came  »ef  ore  the  House  and 
presented  the  argunents  on  it.  At  that 
time  I  took  the  flook-  and  indicated  that 
I  felt  that  there  waa  an  IrredudUe  mini- 
mum below  which  ^  should  not  go  if 
W8  were  to  have  a  meaningful  foreign 
aid  program.  I  poini  ed  out  the  Tny  gen- 
eral agreement  of  his  in  the  commit- 
tee, whether  the  n  embers  were  for  or 
against  foreign  aid  upon  that  proposi- 
tion. 

We  would  now  h  tve  i>resented  before 
us  through  the  atUption  of  this  rule— 
if  it  Is  adopted— «  proposal  to  cut  back 
very  substantially  upon  the  decision 
made  at  that  time 

Therefore,  insofa  r  as  the  opinion  of 
most  of  the  Comm  ttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs is  concerned,  y «  will  go  ahead  with 
reaUy  what  amounts  to  a  futUe  attempt 
to  continue  the  program  bdow  a  level 
at  which  It  will  mckn  anything.  This  is 
in  q>ite  of  the  fact  mat  we  are  going  Into 
a  new  administration  where  everyone 
admits,  as  I  pointw  out  before  when  we 
were  considering  1 3e  foreign  aid  au- 
thorlzatlMi  bill,  thi  t.  whoever  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uhlted  Kates,  he  is  going  to 
come  before  the  (Congress  early  next 
yeai^-and  propose  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

The  adc^tlon  of  tills  rule  today  would 
not  only  be  unfortu  late,  but  It  would  be 
tragic,  for  we  havti  had  absolutely  no 
time  and  no  basis  fa  r  going  back  and  re- 


viewing where  these  proposed  cuts  are, 
what  the  meaning  of  them  is,  and  what 
the  Justification  for  them  might  be. 

Like  every  Member  except  those  in 
leadership,  I  had  no  notice  when  I  came 
to  the  floor  today  that  this  bill  would  be 
brought  up.  We  have  had  no  chance, 
really,  to  review  the  vfirlous  appropria- 
tions that  are  suggested  and  to  study 
where  they  have  been  cut  below  the  au- 
thorization figure. 

I  think  it  is  interesting,  too,  that  every- 
one who  has  spoken  in  favor  of  the  rule 
thus  far  has  Indicated  that  he  opposes 
the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Bill  and 
that  they  opposed  the  authorization  bill. 

I  wonder,  for  Instance,  where  the 
watchdogs  of  our  procedures  are — the 
great  objectors — where  are  they  today  to 
insist  on  the  standard  procedures  of  the 
House  and  to  give  the  Members  a  chance 
to  be  prepared  and  to  be  able  to  use  some 
intelligence  in  voting  upon  what  is  com- 
ing before  the  House.  We  will  be  legis- 
lating in  ignorance. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  would  Just  like  to  point  out 
that  this  House  has  now  been  in  session, 
as  I  recall,  since  January  10.  It  seems  to 
me  rather  unfortunate  that  the  authoriz- 
ing committee  today,  on  the  19th  day  of 
September,  Just  brought  in  an  author- 
izing piece  of  legislation.  I  should  hope 
that  In  the  future  where  there  are  to  be 
authorizations  that  the  authorizing 
committees  will  bring  the  bills  to  the  floor 
so  that  this  complaint  cannot  be  made. 

We  are  now  down  at  the  very  deadline 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  authorizing 
committees  in  the  future  would  bring 
their  bills  in  so  that  this  gentleman  would 
not  be  aide  to  complain  about  what  he  is 
complaining  today. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  gentl«nan  from 
Ohio  and  I  strongly  endorse  Just  exactly 
what  he  has  said.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  more. 

Although  it  Is  traditional  that  we  have 
this  authorization  finally  coming  before 
the  House  at  this  late  point  in  the  session, 
that  does  not  excuse  this  House  from  go- 
ing ahead  in  ignorance  and  legislating  on 
it  in  ignorance  as  they  are. 

BCr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  find  myself  in  the  position  of 
being  able  to  agree  very  heartily  with 
both  my  good  friends,  and  the  distin- 
guished friend  from  Ohio,  in  the  col- 
loquy that  has  Just  taken  place.  But  I 
would  particularly  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  admonition  that  the  gen- 
tleman In  the  well  has  Just  given  to  the 
House  because  I  think  it  makes  sense  and 
makes  very  good  sense.  We  are  going  to 
find  the  case  as  he  predicts  it  will. 

I  agree  very  heartily  with  the  senti- 
ments that  have  Just  been  expressed  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

This  is  a  case  from  which  this  House 
should  be  learning  a  very  serious  lesson. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
also  would  like  to  Join  in  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  that  he  has  Just  made 
and  also  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  our  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  was  somewhat 
slow  in  reporting  out  the  authorization 
bill.  But  I  think  all  of  the  members  of 
our  committee  will  agree  through  the 
able  chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]  and  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton],  we 
did  a  good  Job  in  reviewing  the  program. 

I  think  it  might  also  be  pointed  out 
that  one  of  the  problems  today  is  how 
quickly  the  Conmilttee  on  Appropria- 
tions acted  and  maybe  it  would  have  been 
better  if  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions took  a  little  bit  more  time  than 
merely  taking  a  meat  ax  cut  on  this 
appropriation. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAQAN.  I  wish  to  add  that  the 
responsibility  for  the  delay  in  reporting 
the  authorization  bill  to  the  House  lay 
not  so  much  with  the  House  committee 
as  with  the  other  body  because  of  the 
delay  that  existed  there. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  gentleman  Is,  of  course, 
correct;  and  that  should  be  pointed  out. 
I  meant  to  imply  nothing  different  In  my 
response  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  KTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  jrleld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Bir.  KYL.  In  spite  of  the  delay  that 
may  have  occiured  in  either  of  these 
two  committees,  the  procedure  we  are 
f  oUowlng  is  absolutely  wrong,  and  It  can- 
not do  anything  but  weaken  this  body. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SBOTH  of  California.  Mr. 
%)eaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow] . 

BCr.  BOW.  Mr.  l^^eaker.  I  reiterate 
that  I  shall  probably  vote  against  the 
bilL  But  I  feel  very  keoily  about  a  state- 
ment Just  made  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
that  a  meat-ax  approach  was  used  on 
this  bill.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
the  committee  that  has  brought  this  bill 
before  the  Hotise.  They  have  spent  hours 
and  hours  and  hours  and  6a,js  in  the 
consideration  of  every  item,  and  every 
Item  was  considered  carefully.  No  one 
can  ever  say  that  this  committee  or  this 
8id)Oommittee  or  the  full  committee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  used 
a  meat  ax.  Tliere  has  been  deliberation 
of  each  item,  and  I  think  it  should  be 
definitely  understood  that  this  is  not  a 
meat-ax  approe<di  but  one  of  very  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  entire  bill.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that 
this  matter  has  be^i  thoroughly  dls- 
discussed  and  I  feel  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  the  House  are  Justified 
In  the  position  taken  here  today  In  an 
effort  to  adjourn  this  Congress  at  a 
foreseeable  date,  and  that  should  be  one 
of  the  prime  objectives  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  taxpayers  of  the  country. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RooMKT  of  New  York).  Without  objec- 
tion, the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HH.  19908) .  making  appro- 
priations for  foreign  assistance  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969.  and  for  other  pxir- 
poses;  and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  on  the  bill  be  limited  to 
not  to  exceed  2  hours,  1  hour  of  time 
being  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Shkiveh]  and  1  hour  by 
myself.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  ttie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  Was  the  vote  which  was  Just 
taken  on  the  motion  to  close  debate,  or 
was  it  on  the  adoption  of  the  rule? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  must  point  out  that  the  previous 
question  was  ordered  without  objection, 
and  the  Chair  then  put  the  question  on 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Passman]? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  that  was  adopted  was 
the  previous  question.  I  never  heard  the 
question  prc^wunded  on  the  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman is  in  error.  The  Chair  Inquired 
if  there  was  objection  to  the  previous 
question.  There  was  no  objection,  and  the 
Chair  then  put  the  question  on  the  reso- 
lution, and  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Tlie  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  f  nm  Louisiana. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BBOOMF1ELJ3.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  jhvs- 
ent. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman makes  tbe  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  objects  to  the 
vote  on  that  ground. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 


Mr.  YATES.  What  is  the  motion  be- 
fore the  House? 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  HJEl.  19908. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  A  iMrliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  Sp^KT. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  I 
not  move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman did  so  move,  and  the  Chair  put 
the  question  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana.  The 
Chair  announced  that  the  yeas  appeared 
to  have  it  and  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  BROOMFIELD]  Objected  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorimi  was 
not  present. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  270.  nays  64,  not  voting  97, 
as  follows: 

[RoUNo.346] 
YEAS— 270 


Adair 

AdAins 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderaon, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arenda 
Ayrei 
Barrett 
Bates 
Banin 
Belcber 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Blester 

lMtigh»iri 

Blackburn 
Boland 
Bow 
Brsaco 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mleb. 
Brown,  Oblo 
BroybUl.Va. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Oallf. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
Oabm 
Oarey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg' 
Oeller 

Chamberialn 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
ColUer 
OolUns 
Colmer 
Conable 
Corbett 
Cowgrer 
Cramer 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis.  Oa. 
I>avls,  Wis. 


Dawson 

delaOazza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dlcklnaon 

DingeU 

Dole 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Kekbardt 

■dmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

■dwards,Oam. 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Krlenbom 


■shleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

FasceU 

Felgban 

Flno 

Hood 

Foley 

Ford.  Oerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Prtedel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oarmatz 
Oatblngs 
Oettys 
Gibbons 
OUbert 
Oonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Oreen,  Oreg. 
Oreen,Pa. 
Orover 
HaUeek 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

sctamldt 
BiuUey 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Hknha 
Harvey 
Hatttaway 
Hawkins 


Hecbler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Bull 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kasen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Komegay 

KxiykendaU 

Kyros 

Langen 

Latta 

Upaoomb 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McCIory 

McCIoskey 

McEwen 

McFaU 

Macdonald, 


MacOregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallliard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Meskm 

MiUer,  Ohio 


Mink 


Myers 

Natcher 

Nedsl 

Nelsen 

Nlz 

CHan^m. 

CHara,  Mich. 

CNeiU, 

OUlnger 

Paasoian 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Plrnie 

Poage 

PodeU 

Poir 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tek. 

Puclnskl 

Pureen 

Qule 

Reid.  m. 

Reld,  N.T. 

Relnecke 

Reuse 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robison 


Abemethy 

Anderson,  HI. 

Baring 

Blanton 

Bolton 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Broomfleld 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Cunningham 

Denney 

Derwinsld 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Flndley 

Flynt 

Frellnghuysen 

OaUfl&nakls 

Orlffln 

Gross 

Gude 


Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Scberle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scon 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

NAYS— «4 

Hagan 

Haley 

Henderson 

Hiingate 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kyi 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMlUan 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Mtnshall 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 

Morse,  Mass. 
O'Neal,  Oa. 
Qulllen 
RandaU 


Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

SulUvan 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenser 

Thompson.  M.J. 

Tiernan 

Tunney 

UdaU 

Oilman 

VanDeetlln 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Whalen 

White 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Young 

Zwach 


Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Snyder 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Taft 

Taylor 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Wyman 

Yates 

Zablockl 

Zion 


NOT  VOTINO— fl7 


Abbitt 

Griffiths 

Nichols 

Ashbrook 

Gubser 

O'Konskl 

Ashley 

Gumey 

Olsen 

Hall 

Pettu 

Hanna 

Phllhtn 

Bell 

Hansen,  Idaho 

PUe 

BeviU 

Hardy 

PoUock 

Blatnik 

Harrison 

Pryor 

Boggs 

Hays 

Railshack 

Bouing 

Hebert 

Rarlck 

Brademas 

Hosmer 

Rees 

Brown,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Relfel 

Buchanan 

Karsten 

Resnlck 

Burton,  Utah 

King,  Calif. 

Rhodes,  Ariz 

BUHh 

Kluczynskl 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Button 

Kupferman  * 

Rivers 

Clancy 

Laird 

RoudebuSh 

Clark 

Landrum 

Baylor 

Claw8(».Del 

Leggett 

Schwelker 

Cohelan 

Uoyd 

Shipley 

Conte 

Lukene 

Sikes 

Conyers 

McClure 

Smith,  Okla. 

Gorman 

McCulloch 

Stratton 

Curtis 

McDade 

Stuckey 

Dlggs 

Machen 

TalcoU 

Donohue 

Mayne 

Vander  Jagt 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Michel 

Vanik 

Fisher 

MUler,  Calif. 

Watts 

Fountain 

Mills 

WUIU 

Gallagher 

Moorhead 

WUenn. 

Gardner 

Morris,  N.Mez 

Charles  H. 

Giaimo 

Morton 

Wright 

Gray 

Moss 

Morgan 

Murphy,  m. 
Murphy.  N.T. 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
I>alrs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Baylor. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Oialmo  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  PhUbln  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  ArlBona. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Boudebusb. 

Mr.  Aq)lnaU  with  Mr.  Qubeer. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
Oklahoma. 
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Mr.  LeggeU  with 
Mr.  Pike  with  Mr. 
Mr.  Maeben  with 


Mr.  Del  Olawton. 
.JRelfel. 
HiJl. 
Mr.  MlUer  of  CallfomU  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Vanlk  with  M  ■.  RaUaback. 
Mr.  Nichols  with  1  [r.  Pollock. 
Mr.  PounUln  wltl  i  Mr.  PettU. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr  Button. 
Mr.  Shipley  with  >  [r.  Michel. 
Mrs.  Orlffltha  wltl  i  Mr.  McCulIooh. 


Mr.  Stratton  wttti 


Mr.  Ashmore  wltl  i  Mr.  BuchMum. 
Mr.  Pryor  with  \  r.  Vander  Jaft. 
Mr.  Auczyiukl  \  Ith  Mr.  McClory. 


Mr.  Clark  with  Mi 


Mr.  Bogga  with  Ml .  Laird 


Mr.  Cbarlea  H.  W 


Mr.  Mllla  with  M4 
Mr.    Rhodes    of 
Mayne. 

Mr.  Olsen  with  Mi 
Mr.  Abbltt  with 


Mr.  Gallagher  wltt 
Mr.  sues  with  Mr. 
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BCr.  McDade. 


Clancy. 


Uon  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 


Mr.  Brademas  wit  ti  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 


Morton. 
Pennsylvania    with    Mr. 


Uoyd. 

.  Bush. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Itr.  Lukens. 
Mr.  Jones  of  AlalUnia  with  Mr.  OurtU. 

Mr.  Gardner. 

Ourney. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

California     with     Mr. 


Vt.  Gokelan  wltb 
Mr.  BevUl  with  Mi 
Mr.  Landrum  wltl  i 
Mr.     Brown     of 
Scbwelker. 

Mr.  Moorhead  wlt^  Mr.  O'Konskl 
Mr.  Morris  of  New 
Mr.  Oray  with  Mr 
Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Harrison. 
Mr.  Raanlck  with  I  Ir.  Conyera 
Mr.  King  of  Calif  >rnla  with  Mr.  Karaten, 
Mr.  Dlggs 
Barlck 


!tf exico  with  Mr.  Cotman. 
Kupferman. 


Mr.  Bees  with  Mr.  Ituckey. 
Mr.  WUlls  with  Mr  Watta. 
Mr.  Ashley  with  M '.  Fisher. 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Hardy. 


Mr.  DULSKI 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  TAYLOR 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were 


cl  langed  his  vote  from 

changed  his  vote  from 

vote  was  announced 


ths 


(pened. 


IN   TRX  COICMT  TIE  Or  TKK   WROLI 


Ittte 
tlie 
IIU 


agenc  ea 
UB9, 


Accordingly  the 
Into  the  Comml 
on  the  State  of 
slderation  of  the 
ing  appropriation! 
and  related 
ending  June  30, 
poses,  with  Mr. 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read 

By  unanimous 
ing  of  the  bill  was 

Mr.  PASSMAN 
unanimous  consei^ 
biU  H.R.  19908  be 
ceed  2  hours,  1 
by   the   gentlemai 
Shriver]  and  1  hoi  x 

The   CHAIRMAN 
to  tile  request  of 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  ob, 

The  CHAIRMAl  r 
Louisiana  is 

Mr.  PASSMAN, 
myself  whatever 

I  think  that  I 
tlon  of  the  House 
year  it  has  been 
the  appropriation 
program.  One  yeai 
essary  that  I  yiell 
because  my  consc 
me  to  support  the 
committee  had 


House  resolved  itself 

of  the  Whole  House 

Union  for  the  con- 

(HJEl.  19908)  mmk- 

for  foreign  aasistanoe 

for  the  flacal  year 

.  and  for  other  pur- 

of  nilnols  in  the 


PtICB 


tietiUeoftheblU. 
c  uisent,  the  first  read- 
dispensed  with. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  debate  on  the 
limited  to  not  to  ex- 
our  to  be  controlled 
from   Kansas    [Mr. 
by  myself. 

Is  there  objection 
the  gentleman  from 


ectlon. 
The  gentleman  from 
for  1  hour. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  s^eld 
t  me  I  may  consume, 
sliould  call  to  the  atten- 
that  this  is  the  14th 
privilege  to  report 
aill  for  the  foreign  aid 
,  of  course,  it  was  nec- 
to  another  Member 
ence  would  not  allow 
amount  that  the  sub- 


recomlzed 


ny 


Maybe  it  would  be  well  to  point  out 
that  during  many  of  thoee  years  I  have 
handled  this  le^slation  between  mid- 
night and  5  o'clock  in  the  morning.  On 
one  occasion  it  was  disposed  of  on 
ChrUtmas  Eve  morning.  Only  last  jrear 
we  waited  to  within  50  days  of  Christmas 
for  an  authorization  bill  so  that  the  ap- 
propriation measure  could  be  disposed 
of. 

We  completed  our  hearings  on  this 
year's  bill  so  long  ago  I  hav«  actually 
forgotten  the  testlmcniy.  It  has  been  over 
a  quarter  of  a  year  since  we  completed 
our  hearings  and  we  have  been  standing 
by  waiting  for  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. 

About  3  hours  ago  we  finally  adopted 
the  conference  report  on  the  authoriza- 
tion bill.  We  had  anticipated  that  it 
would  be  delayed,  so  we  put  the  machin- 
ery In  motion  to  get  a  rule  to  handle  this 
bill  at  this  time.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 


is  nothing  objectionable  in  this  bill  to 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  because 
thoae  provisions  that  were  objectionable 
were  modified  before  we  went  before  the 
Rules  Committee  to  get  a  rule  waiving 
points  of  order  to  expedite  consideration 
of  this  bill. 

It  is  somewhat  difBcult  for  me  to  un- 
derstand why  Members  are  unhappy 
about  the  lack  of  information  on  this  bill. 
I  have  spent  a  good  pcurt  of  my  stationery 
allowance  in  putting  out  information  on 
this  bill,  showing  the  amount  of  the  re- 
quest, showing  the  pipelines,  and  other 
pertinent  information,  so  that  the  Mem- 
bers would  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
figures  involved  In  this  legislation. 

At  this  time  I  think  it  would  be  a{>pro- 
priate  to  put  in  the  Rbcobb  page  8  of  the 
ooomiittee  report  which  shows  the  budget 
estimates,  the  authorization,  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  with 
appropriate  comparisons: 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  ACTIVmES 


Bwliatstti- 
matasolnow 

AutiwritatiOfl. 
fiacalyaar 

NfW  MMftt 

(oMiiatioMi) 
airittority 

BillconparadwHk- 

Profram 

Estimattsjseal 
yoar.  liKS 

Cenftrtnec 
anOiorizatiori 

fiaeal  yoar.  190 

(H.H  15263) 

in  ttM  bill 

(H.R.  15263) 

Economic  snistancs: 

Toehnieal  eooptration  and  dovolop- 

mtnt  rants 

CSS,  000, 000 

$200,000,000 

1150,000,000 

-685,000,000 

-$50,000,000 

Surwys  ol  invtstmont  opportuni- 

tns 

3.000.000 

0) 

—3,000,000 

0) 

AiMriean   scfeoots  and   howHab 

abnMd 

15,100,000 

14.600,000 

14,600,000 

-500,000  . 

SpocM  toraifR  curraney  pn>- 

iram 

(3.100,000) 

(5.100.000) 

(5.100.000) 

(+2,000.000). 

Inlarnational    orpnoatioos    and 

U.N.  ChiMrmi't  F«nd 

142.255,000 

'ss.995'99? 

119,000,000 

-23.255.000 

-16,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000.000 

+1,000.000  . 

Loan  prafram 

12.000,000 

12  000,000 

-12.000.000 

-12,000.000 

Supportini  misttne* 

Allianca  for  Prognai: 

SK,  000, 000 

45, 000,000 

41^000,000 
10.000,000 

365,005,000 
5,000,000 

-230,000.000 
-40,000,000 

-45,000,000 
-5,000.000 

Tacbnical  eooptration  and  dovti- 

opmMt  (rants 

PartMrs  oittw  Alltonca 

110,000.000 

90,000,000 

70,000,000 

-40,000,000 

-20.000,009 

350,000  . 

-350,000 

DtMlopMent  loans 

515,000,000 

330.000.000 

209,000,000 

-315.000,000 

-130,000,000 

DovolopmMit  loans 

AdminbtraUva  sxptnsas: 

765.000,000 

350,000,000 

265,000,000 

-500,000,000 

-85,000.000 

AID 

58,775,000 

53,000,000 

51,000.000 

-7,775.000 

-2,000,000 

Stats 

3,070,000 

3.670,000 

3.500,000 

-370t000 

-370,000 

Sul>lotal,aconomleaaalit- 

anca 

2.500,000,000 

1,609,820,000 

1,244,100,000 

-1,255,900,000 

-365,720.000 

MiliUry  aaaialanca 

420, 000,  OOIX 

375, 000, 000 

375,000,000 

-45,000,000  . 

Total,  fortifn  asslstanca  act 

activitias 

2.920,000.000 

1.984.820.000 

1.619.100.000 

-1,300,900,000 

-365,720.000 

re<  (unmended. 


■  Profram  to  ba  fundad  from  prior  yoar  unobtlfatod  baiancat. 

And  may  I  say,  that  these  recom- 
mendations have  been  achieved  with  the 
close  cooperation  of  each  of  the  mon- 
bers  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee, and.  in  particuliu-,  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Shriver]. 

There  Is  some  confusion  about  the 
amount  of  funds  requested  for  foreign 
aid  for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  May  I  say 
we  have  21  separate  items  in  foreign  aid 
and  foreign  assistance.  It  seems  that 
most  of  the  controversy  revolves  around 
mutual  security,  which  is  title  I  of  the 
bUl. 

This  year  the  budget  request  for  title 
I  was  $2,920,000,000.  But  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  this  House  and  to  the  country 
for  me  not  to  point  out  that  this  bill  has 
been  so  fragmentized  that  we  have  to 
go  through  the  budget  to  pick  up  all  the 
pieces  that  are  not  included.  If  we  put 
those  pieces  back  Into  title  I.  known  as 
Mutual  Security,  this  year's  request 
would  be  one  of  the  highest  since  the 
inception  of  foreign  aid  in  1948. 


If  Members  want  to  know  where  those 
pieces  can  be  found,  all  they  have  to  do 
is  to  refer  to  page  3  of  the  committee  re- 
port. There  they  will  find  the  total  re- 
quest for  foreign  aid  and  assistance — 
some  of  it  good,  some  of  it  bad.  and 
some  of  it  in  between. 

The  total  request  for  authorizations 
and  appropriations  amounts  to  $10,847,- 
940.000.  So  Members  should  not  concern 
themselves  too  much  with  reductions  we 
have  made  in  title  I.  they  will  find  that 
in  title  n  and  title  m  there  are  funds 
recommended  that  will  do  the  very  same 
thing  that  were  originally  in  title  I,  the 
mutual  security  program. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  note 
that  while  we  have  been  spending  bor- 
rowed—for  118  countries  of  the  world, 
72  countries  who  are  now  or  have  been 
recipients  of  our  generosity  have  pur- 
chased from  us  in  the  past  10  years  over 
$10  billion  of  our  gold.  I  will  insert  in 
the  Rscord  pages  5  and  6  of  the  com- 
mittee rQX>rt  which  gives  the  detail  : 
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NET  SALES  OF  US.  GOU).TO  PAST  AND  PHESENT  RECIPIENTS  OF  U.S.  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  DURING  1958^7 
lln  mUHoM  of  dolUn;  nofaHvt  fifuras  rapraiaat  nat ulat  by  tha  Unitad  Statas;  posHiva  li(uras  raprasant  not  ptirel-sas) 


Country 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


ToUl 


A>|lianiatan 

AI^OlM....  ■».••-•«••••. 

Aiianlliia.  •••.... ..••-. 

Austria — 

Bal8lM") 

Burma..... ......*>••>• 

Burundi . 

Cambodia 

Camaroon  Rapubiic 

Cantrai  Afrieal  RopuMc. 

WwjIOM.  >«••*••«>••••*•' 


Canflo  (Brazzavilla).. 
CoMo(Kinsiwsa).... 

Ceia  Rica 

Cypnn...........>. 

DaiMMMy 

OoMnarK 

Dominican  Rapubiic. 
Ecuador 


+$67.2 

-84.2 

-329.4 


+a.o 


-17.0 


CosntiyA 

Franoa. .......... 

GaiMn.... .......... 

Gormany 

Gtona 

Graacs 

GuataoMla 

Gulnaa 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Icaland. 

I  ndonosia. ......... 

Iran........ ....... 

Ira<|.... ....•.••••■ 

Isiaal 

Italy 

ivory  CoasL 

Jamaica 

Japan ..... 

Jordan — 

Koraa. 

l.abanon 

Liboria 

MalafMy  Rapubiic.. 

Maunlmia 

Maxico 

Morocco... ....••— 

Nslharlands 

Nicarafua 

Nigor. ............ 

Niiaria 

Pakistan.. 


-682. 7 
-38.5 


-7.5 

"-i.'i' 


-i&o 


-4.7 
-26&7 


-ISwO 


-$50.0 
-1.1  . 

-140.9 
-3.8 

"■-ii'o" 


■-$90.0 
■-i4«.'4' 

""Hi"!' 


"-iT. 

-11.0 

-3418". 

-M 



■-36:i'" 

""-iwrv 

-LT 

........... 

""-3o:6' 

-Mofi' 

""-2i"9" 

-2.0 

-6.6  .. 

""-2.T" 

-2.0  .. 

'"-ii*6" 

""-35.0" 
-3.0  .. 

""-7.'5" 

-7.'8" 

+.7  .. 

-3.0. 
-17S.0  . 

■"-si'i" 

-6.6  . 

-47.0 

—"-ali".'. 
""-ioJi"' 

-."i . 

-2.6 
-24.9  . 

-.4 
-29.8. 

-2.'6""" 

....„„.... 

""+i66:o'. 

" -iii" 

-V.i". 

-21.0 

'"■-2d.'6" 

-21.0 
-249.4 

""-24.9" 



-2a6" 

— ii's 

-145.2 
-63.0 
-20.9 

"■-i.T 


-.5 

■+i5."6" 


-615.0  . 
-30.0 
-82.1 


-655.4 

-40.1 


+1.0. 

-1.9 

-.7 


-.7 
-3.1 


-.8 


-2.3 

■+i.'6': 

"-Hi' 


-$100.0 
-82.7 


-4.3 
.„.-.. 

....... 

...... 


-63.7 
■-2i."5" 


-.1 
^0' 
.„... 


-5.0 
-.3 


-3.2 
-1.2 


-2.3 
-2.2 


"-im.i      -517.7 


-10.8 

-2.2 

-5.0 

-406.1 


-4.1 
-1.5 

'-wii' 


-225.0 


-19.1 


-5.1  .... 


-2.8 


-10.0 

"-i.T 


-32.1  ... 


-5.9 
'-7.6' 


-2.0  . 
+200.0 


-7.5  . 
-10.0 

-86.0" 


-.6  .. 


-las 


-2.3 

-.8 

-4.0 


-oao 


+4.7 
-35.0 


-1.1 

"■^mi' 

■"+9."(»' 


-.1 
-.1 


-60.0 

"■-i.'o" 


-lao 

-1.5 


+10.0 

""-l"2" 
...„-.. 


Portunl 

Rwanda 

Saudi  Arabia 

SonMHia 

Spain — 

Sudan 

Surinam 

Syria 

Tunisia 

Turkay 

Unitaif  lOnidOffl. 

UpparVotta 

Vietnam 

Yugoslavia 


-2a  0 

""+3U7"! 
""-2."5" 

'-9o6."d' 


-10.0 


-11.3 


-35a  0 

""  "-'ir5' 


-113.7 
....... 

-2.1 

-.5 

-6.1 

-ssao 


-47.5 

*-i».'2" 


-2.5 
-305.7 


-12.6 

"""-i."9' 
-146.1 

"""+2.'5" 

-1.3 

-.5 

-1.1 

-387.0 


-1.7  . 

■-i3a6' 


-61.4 

-149.6 

-.8 


-.1 
-.1 

""-.'2' 

-.1 
-.4 
-.1 

-3.0 
-.1 

-2.4 

-.6 

..„..- 

...... 

-6.9 

"-i's" 


-.1 


+19.0 


-2.8 

-15.0 
-21.3 

'"-85.0" 
-.2 


-.6 

-.4 
....... 

-lao 

-.9 

""-."i" 
-.1 

"""-."9" 


-.3 


-.3 


-15.9 


-1.5 


-.4 
-.5  . 
+2.0 

+329.3 
-.8  . 

■""■-i:9" 


"-32. 0      -isao 

—7.6 

+2.5 

-3.1  -.8 


+1.3 
+617.7 


-2.5 


-36.8 

+149.7 


-2.3 


-.3 

-.7 

-2.5 

-8.9 

-2.0 

-.6 

-1.8 

-.5 

-12.5  .. 

+79.8 

-878.5 

-2.8 


-.1 
-1.3 
-3.1 


-65.1 

-164.6 

-40.1 

-548.0 

-839.0 

-24.8 

-.1 

-15.8 

-2.1 

-.8 

-12.3 

-.8 

-a.i 

-.8 
-3.9 
-5.4 
-2.0 
-.9 
-72.0 
-6.5 
-12.4 
-34.7 
-5.5 
-12.7 
-3.305.7 
-.8 
-281.3 
-5.6 
-63.3 
-.1 
-2.8 
-.3 
-.9 
-9.7 
-38.2 
-47.2 
-61.1 
-23.4 
-273.8 
-1.7 
-1.0 
-2017 
-.6 
-1.6 
-1.9 
-75.0 
-1.9 
-2.3 
-.9 
-54.0 
-17.2 

-66ai 

-1.3 

-.9 

-20.0 

-14.2 

-2.7 

-3a  0 

-.3 

-71.4 

-1.7 

-2.2 

-726.3 

-8.6 

-11.4 

-ia3 

-3.8 

-55.7 

-2,194.7 

-1.3 
-31.5 


Total. 


-1,893.3      -1.026.2      -1.573.4         -824.0      -1,209.4 


-484.5  -35.5     -1.292.4         -637.6      -1,181.4      -10,157.7 


But  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  should  deal 
at  this  potot  only  with  title  I,  Mutual 
Security,  the  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1969  amounted  to  $2,920,000,000. 
The  conference  report  that  we  adopted 
a  few  hours  ago  reduced  this  amount 
to  approximately  $1,986,000,000. 

We  believe  that  it  was  intended  that 
the  CJommittee  on  Appropriations,  who 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
providing  fimds,  would  examine  the  bill 
and  establish  the  actual  need  for  carry- 
ing out  our  commitments.  We  made  a 
further  reduction  of  approximately  $366 
million. 

So,  dealing  only  with  title  I,  Mutual 
Security,  the  budget  request  has  been 
reduced  from  $2,920,000,000  to  $1,619,- 
100.000. 

If  Members  will  refer  to  page  8  of 
the  committee  report  they  will  find  ex- 


actly where  these  reductions  were  made, 
and  they  will  also  find  certain  items 
where  we  did  not  make  any  reductions 
whatsoever,  I  should  like  to  point  those 
out,  because  some  Members  are  con- 
cerned with  them. 

We  did  not  make  any  reductions  in  the 
military  assistance  program.  The  com- 
mittee recommended  the  full  authorized 
amount  of  $375  million.  We  had  good 
reasons  for  doing  so — ^we  are  in  a  shoot- 
ing war.  If  we  take  a  close  look  at  the 
military  assistance  program,  we  will  find 
that  foiu:  countries  receive  a  very  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  appropriation  and  a 
very  small  portion  goes  to  a  great  many 
countries.  Since  the  figures  are  classified. 
I  cannot  go  into  the  amounts,  but  the 
committee  felt  we  should  not  make  any 
reductions  in  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram—because of  the  shooting  war  and 


because  we  realize  a  great  part  of  this 
goes  to  some  of  our  stanch  allies  in  the 
Far  East. 

There  was  one  other  item  we  felt 
should  not  be  reduced  and  that  is  the 
Ryukyu  Islands.  That  is  a  very  valuable 
piece  of  real  estate  and  every  Member 
realizes  the  importance  of  the  Ryukyus. 
our  purpose  there,  and  our  investment 
there.  This  is  a  very  small  amount  of 
money  when  we  take  into  account  the 
purpose  the  base  is  serving. 

There  is  one  other  item  in  which  we 
recommended  the  full  authorized 
amount,  and  that  is  the  item  for  Amer- 
ican schools  and  hospitals  abroad.  We 
found  that  the  major  portion  of  this 
money  was  for  the  American  University 
at  Beirut.  Lebanon.  Our  Govenunent  has 
invested  approximately  $50  million  in 
that  great  university,  and  it  is,  indeed,  a 
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peacekeeping  orga  ilzatlon.  We  were  told 
that  many  more  (f  the  Middle  Eastern 
ooimtrles  would  h  ive  broken  off  diplo- 
matic relations  lat ;  year  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Influence  )f  this  great  univer- 
sity. 

I  believe  every  :  ifember  of  the  House 
realizes  the  import  smce  of  the  American 
University  at  Beir  it.  We  are  construct- 
ing a  teaching  1  ospital  and  medical 
school.  We  have  already  fully  funded 
phase  one  and  pliase  two  of  the  con- 
struction program]  The  amoimt  of  mon- 
ey in  this  bill  is  to  fund  phase  three.  It 
had  to  be  fundejl  in  entirety  or  not 
fimded  at  all.  Sojwe  recommended  the 
full  amount  for  this  item. 

I  believe  it  important  to  discuss  with 
you  very  briefly  o\  r  contribution  to  some 
of  our  intematioiai  lending  organiza- 
tions. The  money  or  these  organizations 
is  contained  in  tlfle  II  of  this  bill. 

I  am  not  doing  tnis  just  to  be  speaking 
in  a  critSSal  vein,  out  I  am  making  some 
statem^Tls  of  fact  so  that  Members  can 
imderstand  what  lappens  when  Ameri- 
can dollars  get  into  these  international 
lending  organizatl  >ns.  We  lose  control 
over  that  money.  I:  i  fact,  we  lost  control 
over  any  minute  i  xamination  of  what 
they  actually  do  wit  ti  the  money. 

So  this  year,  ev(  n  at  the  expense  of 
displeasing  s(Mne  f  »reign  nationals  and 
having  some  of  the  striped  pants  boys 
down  at  the  State  department  say.  "You 

us."  we  thought 
e  a  rather  thorough 
one  of  these  inter- 
!  so  that  the  oom- 
and  the  country 
I  about  what  hap- 
pens when  we  creale  some  of  these  inter- 
national lending  or  (anizations. 

There  are  many  of  them.  There  Is  the 
Inter-American  D<  velopmoit  Bank,  the 
International  Devt  lopment  Association, 
the  African  Develo  iment  Bank,  and  Uie 
Asian  Developmenl[Bank.  Let  us  discuss, 
if  we  may,  the  Aslai  Development  Bank. 
It  is  domiciled  in  Manila.  We  assisted  in 
setting  up  the  orcanization.  Our  first 
commitment  was  $n)0  million,  $100  mil- 
lion to  be  provide!  in  callable  Oi^rital 
and  we  also  agreed  to  make  five  $20  mil- 
lion annual  instal  ments  to  ttie  Asian 
Development  Bank 

So  we  proceede<3  in  our  hearings  this 
year,  after  we  ha<  made  available  the 
first  two  installmen  ;s  in  the  total  amount 
of  $40  million,  to  ietermlne  what  they 
had  done.  We  asled  them  when  they 
opened  fbr  buslnes  i.  Tbey  said,  "In  De- 
cember 1966." 

We  then  discussed  their  financial 
statement. 

Here  is  the  waj  it  reads:  "Cash  on 
hand,  $193  millloii.  Total  applications 
for  loans  or  grant  i  from  all  sources  In 
that  part  of  the  wo  rid.  $30  mllllan.  Total 
amount  of  dlsburt  ements,  zero." 

Not  one  dollar  [had  been  disbursed, 
and  the  aggregate  of  all  loan  appllca- 
$30  mlUloo. 
a  remarkable  state- 
ment, but  we  noti^  over  here  that  you 
had  a  profit  of  IS. 4  million.  How  did 
you  earn  that  pniflt?" 

The  answer  wai  that  they  took  the 


are  going  to  eml 
we  had  better 
examination  into 
national  organlza 
mlttee,  the  Coi 
would  have  some 


money  that  the  donor  nations  had  paid 
in  and  they  locmed  it  back  to  the  same 
nations.  The  $20  million  we  had  given  to 
them,  the  first  installment,  we  borrowed 
back  at  6  percent.  So  during  the  first  12 
months  and  11  days  of  operation  they 
made  a  $5.4  million  profit  without  spend- 
ing $1  on  any  project  for  which  the 
Bank  was  created. 

We  decided  we  should  go  a  bit  further 
into  this  operation.  We  found  out  they 
had  167  employees,  and  it  appeared  that 
they  liked  to  travel  as  each  one  of  the 
187  sper»t  about  $2,750  for  travel. 

ITven  we  decided  we  would  look  at  their 
representation  expenses,  because  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Roonst] 
has  very  sensitive  feelings  about  repre- 
sentation. 

"How  much  did  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors spend  for  representation?" 

They  said,  "No1;hing;  they  got  theirs 
from  some  other  source." 

How  about  the  staff?  They  said  the 
staff  spent  over  $20,000  for  representa- 
tion during  the  first  year.  Now,  we  could 
talk  for  2  hours  about  these  interna- 
tional organizations.  The  purpose  of 
bringing  it  up  is  that  in  all  probability, 
when  this  legislation  goes  to  the  other 
body,  they  may  try  to  strike  our  proviso 
and  make  it  possible  to  transfer  out  of 
the  development  loan  fund  a  certain  per- 
centage of  that  money  to  an  interna- 
tional organization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  one  other  item 
that  I  think  we  should  mention  that  will 
be  brought  up  later,  I  am  sure.  This  in- 
volves three  institutions  which  are  to  be 
financed  out  of  what  we  refer  to  as  excess 
foreign  currency.  One  of  those  schools 
is  the  American  University  in  Cairo.  This 
is  an  ongoing  project.  We  have  been  con- 
tributing UJ3.  dollars  to  It  for  many 
years.  However,  this  year  the  amount  for 
the  American  University  in  Cairo  will  be 
$1  million  of  excess  currency. 

Then  there  is  the  Children's  Hospital 
in  Poland.  We  have  a  tremendous  Invest- 
ment in  that  Chlldrm's  Hospital.  Not 
only  did  we  build  that  hospital  with  ex- 
cess local  fimds  but  we  provided  U.S. 
dollars  to  buy  the  equipment  for  it  so 
that  these  crippled  and  sick  children 
could  use  the  facilities  of  this  hospital. 
This  year  they  said  that  they  needed  an 
additional  $2.1  million  in  excess  local 
currency  to  complete  the  project.  It  has 
beoi  under  construction  for  some  4  years. 

Then  we  have  $2  million  in  excess  local 
currency  for  a  luiiversity  or  college  in 
Morocco. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  I  could  find 
other  things  to  do  other  than  to  spend 
hundreds  of  hours  doing  my  homework 
trying  to  know  something  about  this 
comply  foreign  aid  program.  It  Is  most 
difficult  to  handle  a  bill  of  this  type  be- 
cause pieces  of  it  are  scattered  through- 
out the  Budget.  But  for  those  who  feel  we 
may  have  made  too  deep  a  cut,  let  me 
respectfully  ask  you  to  refer  to  page  3 
of  the  committee  report,  which  I  will 
insert  in  the  Rxcoao  at  this  point: 

THUS  far  tills  B«wlon  tbe  President  baa  re- 
quested S103t7.MO,000  for  selected  programs 
InTolTlng  Intemattonal  acttvitles,  as  indicated 
in  the  foUowing  table: 


Budgetary  requeaU  for  approprlatUma  and 
authorization  for  selected  progravxa  in- 
volving intemationol  activitiet  during  »Oth 
Congress,  2d  session 


a. 

3. 
4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

la. 

18. 

14. 
IS. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


10. 

ao. 

31. 


V^orelgn  assistance  (mu- 
tual seciirlty) 

a.  Military  assistance 
supplemental 
(Korea) 

Receipts  and  recoveries 
from  prevloiu  programs 

Military  assistance  (In 
Defense  budget) 

Kconomlc  assistance  (In 
Defense  budget) 

Foreign  military  sales 
fund  (supplemental)  „ 

Military  AssUtanoe  Advi- 
sory Oroups  (MAAO's) 

Export-Import  Bank 
(long  term  credits) 

Szport-Import  Bank  (reg- 
ular operations) 

Export  expansion  pro- 
gram   (supplemental) . 

PubUc  Law  480  (agricul- 
tural    commodities ) .  . 

Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  (F80) 

a.     Callable     capital 
(supplemental) 

International  Develop- 
ment Association  (sup- 
plemental)     

Asian  Development  Bank. 
a.  Special  Funds   (au- 
thorization request) . 

Peace   Corps 

Permanent  military  con- 
struction overseas 

Contributions  to  Interna- 
tional organisations 

Educational  (foreign  and 
other  students) 

By\ikyu  Islands 

a.  Supplemental  for  fis- 
cal   year    1968 

Migrants  and  refugees 

Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion (Euratom) 

Inter-American  Highway 


•a,  9ao.  000.  ooo 

100,000.000 
ass.  331.000 
1, 768.  300.  000 
104. 000,  000 
286,000,000 
86, 000.  000 

a,  06S,  000, 000 

49a,  000.  000 
200,  000.  000 
918. 143,  000 
300,  000,  000 
206. 880,  000 

240.  000. 000 
20. 000, 000 

200.  000,  000 

iia.800,000 

381,477,000 

118.628,000 

SO.  224,  000 
20.  772.  000 

5.  600.  000 
6, 486,  000 

2.600,000 
2.  000,  000 
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Total 10, 847,  940, 000 

TbiB  request  for  810,847,940,000  compares 
with  the  requests  for  fiscal  1068  of  (9,206,- 
164,000,  and  for  fiscal  1967  of  »8,174.90g,000. 

The  table  below  la  a  listing  of  the  un- 
expended balances  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
grams: 

Unexpended  balances  for  selected  programs 
involving  international  activities 

I.  Foreign   Assistance    (Mu- 

tual Security) 

a.  MUltary  AssUtanoe  Ad- 
visory Oroups  (BIAAO's) 

8.  Military  and  supporting 
aaaUtance  In  Defense 
budget  (estimate) 

4.  Bqxirt-Import  Bank,  long- 
term  credits 

6.  Export-Import  Bank,  reg- 
ular operations 

6.  Export-Import  Bank,  im- 

oonunltted      borrowing 
authority   

7.  P\ibUc  Law  480   (agricul- 

tural cammodltles) 

8.  Inter-American     Develop- 

ment Bank 

0.  International  Develop- 
ment Association 

10.  Asian  Development  Bank 

II.  Peace  Corps 

13.  Permanent  military  con- 

stnietlon   overseas 

18.  Contributions  to  interna- 
tional organisatloDs... 


»6.  369,  013,  000 
980,000 

1.  980.  000, 000 

3.  244. 100,  000 

19.  200, 000 

4,  690,  000,  000 

1.  529.  505,  000 

1, 677. 914.  000 

140,000,000 

120,  000,  000 

44,064.000 

977,000,000 
8.781,000 


unexpended  l>alances  for  selected  programs 

involving   international   activitie*—Con. 
14.  Educational  (Foreign  and 

other  students 

16.  Bytxkyu    islands 

16.  Migrants  and  refugees.. 

17.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 

sion   (Euratom) 

18.  Inter-American  Highway 

(Latin  America) 


$39, 686, 000 
6, 690. 000 
1.944,000 

3,  142. 000 

17.  067,  000 


VS.  ItaUince-of-payments  position   (regular 
transactions) — Continued 

1964  net  deficit "•^'^'SSS'^ 

1966  net  deficit ■"^•^°®' °25'^ 

1966  net  deficit. -^'^'"•^•'^ 

lie?  net  deficit -3,660,000.000 

U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit,  cal- 
endar years  1960 
through    1967. -36,989,000,000 


Total    20,762,926.000 


Those    two    tables    show    the    total 
amount  of  funds  requested  for  foreign 
aid  and  the  unexpended  balances  for  the 
same  programs.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  in  Latin 
America  where  we  have  made  a  sub- 
stantial reduction.  But  remember  that 
they  can  draw  out  of  21  different  spigots 
of  aid  They  do  not  get  their  money  Just 
out  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  They 
are  eligible  for  aid  out  of  all  of  the  sec- 
Uons  of  this  bill  and  we  are  fun«llng  the 
entire    $505.8   million    request   for    the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  If 
you  will  Just  refer  to  the  report,  you  wlU 
see  that  Latin  America  has  adequate 
funds,  and  do  not  let  anybody  tell  you 
that  they  are  not  doing  the  same  thing 
in    the    Inter-American    Development 
Bank  that  they  are  doing  out  of  the  other 
spigots  of  foreign  aid.  Now,  those  of  you 
who  may  still  feel  that  the  cuts  in  this 
bill  are  going  a  little  bit  too  deep,  let  us 
have  a  look  at  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
You  know  that  we  passed  legislation— 
the    export    expansion    program— that 
would  provide  the  Export-Import  Bank 
authority  to  lower  their  credit  criteria, 
I  beUeve,  on  $200  mlUion  in  an  effort  to 
seU  more  American  products.  That  is 
good,  but  the  lowering  of  the  credit  cri- 
teria is  not  good,  in  my  opinion.  This 
may  be  a  good  point  to  place  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD  the  story  on  our  international  bal- 
ance-of-payments  account  for  the  past 
18  years. 

VS.  INTBBNATIOMAL  BALANCE  OF  PATMIMTS 

The  continuing  deficit  position  In  our  In- 
ternational balance  of  payments  account  U  of 
concern  to  the  Committee.  WhUe  our  com- 
mercial trade  balance  over  the  years  has 
been  the  major  factor  In  keeping  the  deficit 
in  our  International  balance  of  payments 
from  being  even  higher,  our  competitive  po- 
sition In  world  trade  is  narrowing.  Conse- 
quentiy,  for  the  first  time  In  five  years— in 
March.  May.  and  June  of  this  year— we  ex- 
perienced a  trade  deficit.  Unless  there  Is  a 
substantial  Increase  In  our  commercial  ex- 
ports, we  can  look  forward  to  another  sub- 
stantial deficit  in  our  intemattonal  bal^«e 
of  payments  account  in  calendar  1968.  The 
table  below  shows  the  detaU  of  our  balance 
of  payments  position  for  the  past  18  years: 

VS.  baUmce-of-paymenU  position   {regular 
tranMCtioiM) 


1950  net  deficit 

1951  net  deficit 

1952  net  deficit 

1953  net  deficit 

1954  neit  deficit 

1966  net  deficit 

1966  net  deficit 

1957  (only   credit   in    18 
years)    

1958  net  deficit 

1969  net  deficit. 

1960  net  deficit 

1861  net  deficit 

1962  net  deficit 

1963  net  deficit 


-$1,912,000,000 
-678,000,000 

—  1.100,000,000 
—2. 100.  000, 000 

—  1.600.000.000 

—  1.100.000.000 
-1,000,000,000 


■f  800,  000.  000 
— S,  400.  000.  000 
—3.  700,  000,  000 
—3.800.000.000 
-2. 400.  000. 000 
-2. 200. 000. 000 
-a.  660. 000. 000 


Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  Casey]  . 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  genUeman  for  yielding  to  me  at  this 

time. 

As  the  gentleman  will  recaU  earlier  I 
had  a  discussion  with  you  relative  to  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  program.  In  your 
committee  report  on  page  15  you  state 
that  the  committee  did  not  appropriate 
any  funds  for  the  new  authorization  for 
$350,000.  but  that  the  biU  did  include 
$500,000  for  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
program.  , 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman,  may  this  $500,000  that  has 
been  allocated  out  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  to  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  program  be  used  In  the  stimula- 
tion of  exchange  like  it  has  in  the  past? 
May  it  be  used  for  travel,  if  they  think 
that  is  a  necessary  element  of  the  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas,  that 
that  is  my  understanding.  This  proce- 
dure is  nothing  new  in  this  legislation. 
The  justmers  of  this  legislation  feel  that 
If  you  cut  them  back  a  Uttle  bit  too  far 
here,  they  will  create  a  new  program 
with  a  slightly  different  title  which 
amounts  to  what  we  call  down  in  my 
home     State     of     Louisiana     "double 

dipping." 

It  is  my  understanding  that  they  have 
funds  that  can  be  used  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  $350,000  and  in  addition 
to  that,  if  there  should  be  a  shortage 
of  funds,  under  this  legislation,  they 
have  the  right  to  transfer  from  other 
sections  of  the  bUl.  It  could  even  be 
Uken  out  of  the  President's  contingency 

fund. 

However,  may  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Casey),  that  I  Uve  close  to 
Latin  America  and  with  one  little  push 
I  would  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  But 
I  too  am  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 

program. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  for  his  response.  I  am  sure 
those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program,  the  part- 
ners prxjgram,  which  involves  the  busi- 
ness sectors  of  your  State  and  my  State 
as  well,  do  not  want  to  cut  out  all  of  the 
progress  you  have  made  in  this  program. 
I  do  not  want  the  agency  to  use  the 
excuse  that  failure  to  appropriate  the 
$350,000  prevents  the  continuance  of 
travel,  can  the  $500,000  in  the  bill  be 
used  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  that  they  can  use 
this  money  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CASEY.  And  can  transfer  other 

money? 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  It  becunes  necessary 


to  increase  this  amount,  they  can  trans- 
fer out  of  other  funds.  This  bill  is  strictly 
on  an  illustrative  basis  and  they  can 
transfer  funds  from  one  project  to 
another  or  from  one  country  to  another. 

Another  example  that  I  should  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  is  the  spe- 
cial authorization  for  the  U.N.  ChUdren's 
Fund.  The  President  did  not  request  that 
special  appropriation.  It  was  added  to  the 
bill  by  the  Congress. 

But  to  save  a  lot  of  bookkeeping  and 
paper  and  ink,  we  decided  to  put  the  en- 
tire $13  million  in  the  bUl.  And  we  have 
language  in  the  report  that  none  of  this 
reduction  will  affect  the  UNICEF. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  ICHOHDl. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  was  rather  amused  to  read  the  usual 
"Otto  Passman  editorial"  in  one  of  the 
local  newspapers,  lambasting  the  com- 
mittee, and  particularly  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  for  making  these  tremendous 
cuts.  Of  course,  the  editorial  did  not 
mention  that  foreign  aid  has  been  frag- 
mentized among  several  different  places 
in  the  budget. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
mentioned  that  there  were  appropriation 
requests  in  the  amount  of  $10,847,940.- 
000.  as  compaured  to  1968  of  approximate- 
ly $9  billion,  and  1967  of  $8  billion.  Those 
are  requests  for  appropriations.  I  am 
wondering  how  this  bill,  added  to  the 
other  bills,  will  compare  insofar  as  ap- 
propriations are  concerned.  How  do  they 
compare  In  regard  to  past  appropria- 
tions? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  In  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  I  would  state  that 
I  am  of  the  opinion  we  are  going  to  have 
to  wait  imtil  Congress  adjourns  to  know 
that,  because  some  of  the  bills  are  ac- 
tuaUy  pending  over  in  the  other  body. 
We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  they 
are  going  to  get  authorizing  legislation 
on  IDA,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
when  we  have  finally  dropped  the  curtain 
that  the  grand  total  will  be  something 
less  than  that  of  last  year. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Somewhat  less  than  last 
year? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  would  hope  so,  any- 
way. May  I  leave  it  that  way — that  I 
would  hope  so. 

I  would  say,  of  course,  that  what  the 
Washington  Post  said  is  very  important, 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  effort  I  got  that 
editorial  placed  on  the  front  page  of  the 
paper  in  my  hometown  of  Monroe  this 
morning.  I  also  asked  If  the  editor  would 
run  it  again  this  afternoon.  He  would 
not  promise  me  that  he  would,  but  I  was 
somewhat  encouraged  that  he  would  put 
it  back  In  again,  because  anything  that 
is  said  about  me  in  the  Washington  press 
carries  considerable  weight  among  the 
people  in  my  district,  among  an  awful 
lot  of  the  voters,  and  Is  responsible  for 
their  solid  suiwort  for  me. 

I  was  becoming  worried  because  the 
Washington  Post  had  left  me  out  of  their 
paper  for  so  long.  This  editorial  yester- 
day, was  a  great  compliment. 

In  that  connection,  I  believe  I  should 
call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  editorial 
writer,  that  is,  if  he  Is  a  citizen,  or  a 
resident  In  the  United  States— I  never 
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had  time  to  ask  that  question,  whether 
or  not  he  was  In  the  United  States.  I 
would  assume  » i  because  the  paper  car- 
ries a  Washing  on  dateline,  but  In  this 
very  oompllmeo  tary  editorial  It  said: 

Th«  S«iuite  Voi«lgn  ReUttons  Coounlttee 
turn  hmtan  It  a  raq  iiast  for  a  nimOnir  modest 
xmited  States  ooitrlbutkm  to  tho  Speolal 
Fund  of  the  Asia  i  Oerelopmsnt  Bank.  This 
IB  an  admirable  new  venture  into  multl- 
Uteral  aid,  by  irhloh  other  natloas,  and 
notably  the  Japai  laee  m  this  Instanoe,  help 
•hare  the  burden  if  upUftlng  the  leaa  devel- 
oped half  of  the  1  twld.  Tet  the  Senate  oom- 
mlttee  has  been  t  alklng  even  at  this  ahare- 
the-Ioad  ^>i«oaeIi:  it  ought  to  puU  ttaelf 
together,  muster  a  quorum,  and  vote  that 
measure  out  onto  the  Senate  floor  today. 

Now,  my  frien  is,  I  hope— the  writer  of 
this  editorial— a  id  I  am  repeating  this 
In  a  humorous  van— If  he  Is  in  the  United 
States  he  should  read  our  printed  com- 
mittee hearings.! 

I  want  that  estorlal  writer  to  give  me 
one  0oed  reason  why  we  should  give  the 
Asiaa-Oevelopmint  Bank  an  addltloiud 
$200  million  wh<  n  they  had  $198  million 
on  hand  oa  Deo  mber  31.  1967. 

I  hope  he  read  i  this  Ricokd  and  drops 
me  a  note  explaining  his  reasons  for  his 
rpcommendatlf 

Mr.  FRELINaHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gfi^eman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMABT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man for  a  questl  )n. 

Mr.  FRELING  HOYSEN.  I  hate  to  In- 
terrupt the  gent  eman's  flow  of  words. 

Mr.  PASSMAf  .  I  like  to  be  Interrupted 
if  it  wUl  help  he  gentleman's  under- 
standing of  the  I  111. 

Mr.  FRELINi  3HUTSEN.  I  have  a 
couple  of  questic  as  to  ask  about  this  so- 
called  committee  print  which  I  guess  is  a 
substitute  for  w  lat  should  be  the  com- 
mittee report  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  PASSMAJI.  That  is  the  gentle- 
man's statement-  -and  I  do  not  agree  with 
it  at  all.  

Mr.  PRELINC  HDYSEN.  Normally,  I 
am  sure,  and  th !  gentleman  does  agree, 
that  a  committe;  report  is  available  on 
a  bill  that  we  hs  ve  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  PASSMAir.  What  is  the  gentle- 
man's question? 

BCr.  FRELINC  UUVSEN.  I  have  two 
questions. 

Mr.  PASSMAI .  Yes. 

Mr.  FRELINC  flUYSEN.  If  I  might 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  PASSlilAl  .  Surely. 

Mr.  FRELING  HUYSEN.  On  page  12 
of  this  full  com  nlttee  print.  I  think  It 
is  called.  j 

It  is  the  full  com- 

ich  was  filed  in  the 

y- 

ITOYSEN.  I  am  glad 

pointed  that  out. 

It  is  the  oommlttee 


Mr.  P 
mittee  print  w 
House  at  noon  tc 

Bfr.    FRELIN' 
that  the  genti 

Mr.  PASS 
report. 

Mr.  FRELINO 
bottom  of  the  p 

The  Committee]  has  also  disapproved  the 
estimate  of  $12,000,000  for  loans  to  the  Indus 
Bastn  Developmen  i  Fund. 


rSEN.  It  says  at  the 


Mr.  PASSMAH 
Mr 

there  was 
for  the  Indus 
Do  I  understahd 


FRELINO  lUYSEN 
provided 
Bisin 


Yes. 

It  seems  that 
a  $12  million  figure 
Development  Fund, 
that  the  committee 


Is  or  is  not  providing  funds  for  that 
project? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  not  providing 
funds  for  that  project. 

Biay  I  tell  the  gentleman  the  reason 
why?  

Mr.  FRELINOHDYSEN.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  what  the  figure  means  in  the 
tabulation,  if  you-  are  not  providing 
funds  for  the  project 

I  hope  I  have  not  embarrassed  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  You  do  not  embarrass 
me.  

Mr.  FREUNOHUYSEN.  Did  the  gen- 
tleman hear  the  question? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Where  do  you  find  this 
listed?  

Mr.  FREUNOHUYSEN.  It  Is  Just  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tabulation  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  page,  on  page  12,  where  It 
says:  "Indus  Basin  Development  Fund — 
$12,000,000.' 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  the  President's 
budget  program.  It  is  not  our  recom- 
mendation. We  included  the  budget  re- 
quest in  the  report^^ 

Mr.  FREUNOHUYSEN.  Ttdt  would  be 
the  President's  recommendation  and  not 
the  recommendation  by  the  committee— 
but  by  the  President? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Hie  committee  denied 
it.  We  ususlly  quote  the  request  and  the 
committee  denied  that  request. 

Would  the  gentleman  like  to  know 
why? 

Mr.  FRETilNOHUYSEN.  I  would  like 
to  know  why  the  request  was  denied  in 
Its  entirety. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Would  the  gentleman 
like  me  to  answer  his  first  question  be- 
fore asking  me  his  second  question? 

Mr.  FREUNOHUYSEN.  Could  I  get 
an  answer  to  the  first  question  before  I 
go  on  to  the  second? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  will  answer  the  gen- 
tleman, if  the  gentleman  will  permit  me 
to  at  this  point. 

Four  years  ago  somebody  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  made  a  commitment  for  $61 
million  without  any  consultation,  recom- 
mendatian,  or  authorization  from  either 
the  legldatlve  ccnnmittees  or  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations. 

Now.  the  next  question. 

Mr.  FREUNOHUYSEN.  I  am  disap- 
pointed in  the  gentleman's  answer  to  the 
first  question. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  not  surprised. 

Mr.  FREUNOHUYSEN.  On  page  8.  it 
seems  to  tell  us  where  proposed  reduc- 
tions are  to  be  made. 

I  notice  that  the  gentleman  mentioned 
during  his  remarks  that  everything  that 
is  being  recommended  can  be  Justified. 

Would  the  gentleman  go  into  some  de- 
tail as  to  how  we  can  Justify  as  big  cuts 
In  the  Alliance  for  Progress  as  are  being 
recommended? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  can  answer  the 
gentleman  quickly. 

It  is  simply  because  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  are  eligible  to  draw  money 
out  of  the  spigots  of  foreign  aid.  You 
have  special  spigots  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  The  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  is  fimded  with  over  a  half 
billion  dollars. 

In  addition  to  that,  if  you  put  together 
the  aggregate  of  all   the  unexpended 


funds  to  the  credit  of  Latin  America,  it 
amounts  to  $1,285,000,000. 

We  thought  there  was  some  Justifica- 
tion to  reduce  the  funds  requested  in 
title  I,  especially  when  you  take  into  ac- 
count the  appr(v>rlation  of  over  a  half 
bllUan  that  we  are  recommending  for 
the  Bank,  which  was  created  to  make 
loans  for  development  purposes  in  Latin 
America. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington. 

Mn.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask  if  it  were 
not  true  that  Just  within  this  week  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  United 
States  has  been  asked  to  curtail  expendi- 
tures on  new  construction  or  on  ongoing 
construction  in  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts across  the  country  which  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  watershed  problem  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  PAS8BCAN.  That  is  a  statement  of 
fact. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  May  I 
also  ask.  Is  it  not  true  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  supported  $6  billion 
expenditure  cut,  and  when  you  impose  a 
$6  billion  expenditure  cut,  it  is  necessary 
to  cut  veiy  deeply  into  some  worthwhile 
programs? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  TTie  committee  con- 
sidered that.  We  thought  we  were  ex- 
tremely lenient  when  we  must  take  into 
account — and  the  hearings  will  certainly 
substantiate  this  statement — ^that  we  are 
completely  abandoning,  or  discontinuing 
projects  in  this  country,  while  we  are 
starting  similar  projects  in  foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  SHRTVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  3^eld 
mjrself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  subcommittee  held 
many  weeks  of  hearings  on  this  bill.  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  our  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Passman],  the  programs  funded  in 
this  bill  were  extensively  investigated.  I 
certainly  agree,  and  concur  with  our 
capable  chairman  in  his  remarks;  our 
subcommittee  chairman  works  long  and 
hard  in  behalf  of  the  taxpayer,  and  I 
know  of  no  one  who  is  better  informed 
on  this  bill  and  related  matters  than  our 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

I  would  further  give  credit  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  their  painstaking  efforts  to  do  a  con- 
scientious Job  over  a  period  of  many 
wedcs  on  this  important  reqx>nsibillty.  I 
personally  aun  grateful  to  the  other  mem- 
bers from  the  minority  for  their  dedi- 
cation and  devoted  service  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  90th  Congress  has 
made  a  commitment  to  the  American 
people.  When  the  painful  but  necessary 
10-percent  surtax  was  adopted  In  June, 
the  people  were  told  that  Congress  and 
the  administration  would  cut  fiscal  1969 
Federal  expenditures  by  at  least  $6  bil- 
lion. The  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  been  working  for  months  to  hon- 
or this  commitment.  The  foreign  assist- 
ance and  related  agencies  ai^ropriation 
bill  for  1969  before  the  House  today  repre- 
sents the  last  regular  money  bill  of  this 
year  on  which  action  can  be  taken  to 
further  reduce  expenditures. 

When  the  administration  proposed  an 
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increase  in  taxes  In  January,  it  was  to  be 
SpSed  that  the  budget  submitted  to 
CMwress  would  be  reduced  accordingly. 
S^^bly,  this  was  not  the  case.  -The 
K'StLates  presented  for  the  tiUe 
I  foreign  aid  programs  were  nearly  $626 
mUUon  higher  than  the  appropriations 
for  fiscal  1968.  ^         _  .^ 

Your  Foreign  Operations  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  has  devoted  over  6 
months  to  the  examination  of  thousands 
of  pages  of  budget  justifications  and  offl- 
^itestimony  In  an  effort  to  determine 
Driorltles  within  this  inflated  request. 
WhUe  some  of  us  would  like  to  have  seen 
f  urttier  reductions  made  on  various  items 
m  this  bill,  the  reported  appropriation 
represents  the  coUectlve  Judgment  of 
vour  Appropriations  Committee. 

This  bUl  provides  for  new  aPPfoprla- 
tlonTfor  flical  1969  of  W.341.011.M0. 
^  total  is  $640.2  million  !«"  than  the 
fiscal  1968  appropriations,  and  $1-3  bil- 
ScT lower  than  tiie  administrations 
budget  requests.  »,  o^ 

U^der  titie  I  Uie  bill  provides  $U44;: 
100.000  for  economic  assistance  and  $375 
Son  for  military  assistance,  ^e 
$1,619,100,000  total  'o^^title  I  PWams  is 
$776.5  million  lower  than  the  Qacal  19W 
appropriation  and  $1.3  bllUon  less  than 
S??Sident  requested.  The  tlUe  I  rec- 
ommendation  is  $365.7  mlUlon  below  the 

amount  expected  to  be  authorized. 

tt  should  be  pointed  out  that  In  report- 
ing this  bill,  the  committee  is  dealing 
with  but  Uttle  more  than  one-third  of  tne 
total  foreign  assistance  P^°«"f^^J.°l 
which  funds  have  been  requested  I  rrfer 
you  to  page  3  of  the  report,  which  dwws 
the  21  swarate  items  involving  Interna- 
tlo^  ^vities  for  which  there  are 
buSet  mv«8ts  totaling  $10.8  biUion.  or 
$1.6  blUion  higher  than  last  year's  re- 

^'^rwould  also  caU  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  $1.3  bUlion  or  45  percent 
reduction  m  Uie  fiscal  19«»,b"d8Ct  re- 
quests will  result  in  a  reduction  of  only 
about  $237  million  In  actual  expenditures 
out  of  the  new  appropriation. 

Special  mention  should  be  niade  of 
several  of  ttie  Individual  Items  In  tWs 
biU  The  committee  recommends  a  reduc- 
tion of  $230  mlUion  from  the  r«iu«t  f or 
supporting  assistance.  Two  <>' the  largest 
recipients  of  this  Prosram  wm  be  -nial- 
land  and  South  Vletoiam.  with  a  total  of 
$530  million  requested  for  thwe  two 
countries  alone.  The  reductions  will  not 
hamper  defense  efforts  in  these  countries, 
but  will  serve  to  stimulate  them  to  use 
some  of  their  own  growing  gold  and  for- 
eign exchange  reserves  to  support  their 
own  economies  at  a  time  when  we  are 
having  balance-of-payments  problems 
here  at  home. 

With  respect  to  Thailand  it  was  dte- 
turblng  to  the  committee  to  read  in  the 
justifications  that  our  development  loan 
program  had  been  discontinued  there  be- 
cause their  economy  was  strong  enough 
to  service  higher  Interest  Worid  Bank 
loans  but  that  our  grant  program  was 
to  be  Increased.  On  such  logic  is  our  AID 
program  built. 

The  committee  recommendation  re- 
duces the  appropriation  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  development  loan  program 
by  $315  million  below  the  request.  At  the 
same  time,  title  n  provides  a  total  ap- 


propriation of  $505,880,000  for  the  Inter 
American  Development  Bank,  making 
the  total  new  loan  assistance  package 
of  over  $700  milUon  for  Latin  America 
in  fiscal  1969.  In  addition,  the  availability 
of  $4.3  mUUon  In  carryover  funds  and 
over  $260  million  in  authorized,  but  un- 
signed loans  wUl  provide  for  the  possible 
d^ursement  of  nearly  $1  bUUon  In  loan 
funds  m  fiscal  1969.  This  certainly  should 
be  adequate. 

When  considering  the  recommenda- 
tion for  military  assistance,  which  is  tiie 
same  amount  expected  to  be  authorized. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  this  figure 
does  not  include  the  $1.8  billion  for  as- 
sistance programs  formeriy  funded  in 
this  biU  which  are  i»w  contained  In  me 
Defense  Department  appropriation.  Tne 
total  miUtary  assistance  wjpropriation 
should  also  Include  the  funds  to  be  con- 
sidered later  for  the  foreign  military 
sales  program. 

In  an  effort  to  consolidate  an  unjusti- 
fied   dual-fimdlng     arrangement,    the 
committee  recommends  that  aU  costs  in- 
volved In  the  Cuban  refugee  program  be 
absorbed  within  the   lncrea.sed   «)pro- 
priatlon  for  this  program  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  funds  requested  through  the  migra- 
tion and  refugee  assistance  program  of 
the  State  Department  for  the  transpor- 
tation Of  the  Cuban  refugees  are  to  be 
appropriated  to  State  to  cover  increased 
costs    expected     because    of     Czecho- 
slovaklan  refugees  and  for  the  Par  East 
program. 

The  provisos  Inserted  Into  the  Appro- 
priation Act  for  fiscal  1968  which  pro- 
hibited the  initiation  of  projects  under 
the     technical     assistance     and     inter- 
national organization  programs  prior  to 
their    Justification    to    Congress    have 
served    to    restore    to    the    legislative 
branch  its  constitutional  responslbihty 
to  control  appropriations.  Accordingly, 
it  is  now  recommended  that  a  similar 
prohibition  be  adopted  for  the  AHlance 
for  Progress  technical  assistance  grant 
program.  Testimony  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  revealed  that  these  prohibitions 
had  caused  r»  diplomatic  difficulties. 

The  annual  wave  of  hysteria  has  arisen 
in  some  of  Uie  local  press  r^^tlon  to 
the   reductions  proposed  In  this  bUl. 
However,  the  committee  has  sp«it  a  good 
deal  more  time  studytog  the  nuts  and 
bolts  of  our  foreign  aid  program  toan 
any  editorial  writers  we  know  of.  Only 
by  making  a  proJect-by-proJect  exam- 
ination of  this  program  can  one  begin  to 
understand  the  dynamics,  the  strengths, 
the  weaknesses,  and  the  direction  of  our 
country's  assistance  efforts  In  the  under- 
developed world. 

As  the  hearings  progressed.  It  became 
more  and  more  clear  to  the  committee 
that,  rather  than  dooming  the  world  to 
some  unexplained  fate,  the  reductions 
in  the  foreign  aid  program  instituted  last 
year  actually  improved  the  chances  of 
ever  developing  an  effective  and  efflcl«it 
aid  program.  Both  the  administrators 
and  the  recipients  of  assistance  projects 
were  forced  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the 
overaU  objectives  of  the  prograni. 

The  administrators,  especially  those 
in  the  field,  can  understandably  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  vast  scope  of  the  need 


in  the  underdeveloped  countries,  tous 
losing  sight  of  the  long-range  purposes 
anf  ^titlal  of  tiie  ^divlduia  project. 
But  cutting  this  program  further.  Con- 
gress will  stimulate  a  reevaluatlon  proc- 
ess wherein  superfluous  Projects  wUl 
have  to  be  dropped,  and  all  new  projects 
wlU  be  more  carefully  scrutliUaed. 

wrtmve  been  told  that  AID  cwmot 
live  off  the  $20  billion  "plpdlne.  How- 
ever, tills  bUl  provides  oiough  new  mon^ 
for  crucial  new  projects,  and  the  reduc- 
tion should  encourage  a  'aster  draw- 
down of  Uie  funds  and  commodities  from 
the  unexpended  balances.  I^  y^« 
reduction  had  Just  tills  effect.  The  pipe- 
line was  $700  million  lower  in  June  1968 
than  In  June  1967. 

There  is  reason  to  beUeve  that  the 
recipient  countiies  do  not  view  our  as- 
sStonce  as  entirely  helpful  to  ttielr  de- 
velopment efforts.  EarUer  this  year  mws 
lories  reported  that  *  high  offlcW  to 

India,  on  being  ln*or»eJ,°*  *J«  ^g^ 
action  on  last  year's  aid  bUl.  said.  Good. 
I  ahnost  wish  Uiey  had  cut  out  aid  en- 
tirely. Then  perhaps  we  would  do  the 
things  we  need  to  do  oiu-selves. 

It  should  be  very  clear  to  the  ad- 
ministrators of  this  program  that  the 
American  people  are  fatigued  and 
frustrated  vrtth  the  conttaulng  Increase 
in  the  total  foreign  assistance  expendi- 
tures, and  the  accompanying  decrease  m 
its  effectiveness.  Our  citizens  have  bem 
asked  to  tighten  their  belts  In  this  period 
of  domestic  fiscal  and  social  crisis  com- 
pounded by  a  tragic  and  expensive  con- 
flict In  southeast  Asia. 

When  the  tabulations  were  completed 
on  my  annual  questionnaire  of  ^  the 
opinions  of  my  constituents,  the  Federal 
program  which  received  the  highMt  per- 
^ntage  for  a  cutback  in  «Pen«»tm«8 
was  foreign  aid.  At  no  time  during  the 
long  heartogs  on  tills  bill  did  I  hear  any 
testimony  which  I  could  use  to  Justify 
this  program  to  these  taxpayers. 

These  same  American  taxpayers  have 
proved  ttiemselves  to  be  tiie  most  gener- 
ous and  charitable  people  in  the  history 
of  dvlllzaUon.  Since  1945,  they  have  sent 
over  $171  billion,  including  toterest,  to 
foreli  lands  to  help  tiudr  feUow  man. 
But  as  generous  as  they  are,  they  are 
also  sensible.  They  would  not  regret  the 
expenditure  of  one  penny  of  this  money 
if  they  could  beUeve  that  It  was  accom- 
plishing their  objectives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  appro- 
priation recommended  by  tiie  commit- 
tee This  program  must  be  cut  l»ck-  it 
must  be  cut  back  for  very  obvious  domes- 
tic fiscal  purposes.  It  must  be  cut  back  to 
aUeviate  our  balance-of-payments  def- 
icit It  must  be  cut  back  because  of  the 
stark  necessity  of  wartime  expenditures 
But  most  important.  It  must  be  cut  back 
to  clear  the  air  wlthto  the  program  It- 
<:Pif    The  new  administration  In  Jan- 
uar^  wlU  have  to  resurvey  the  entirewn- 
ceot  of  foreign  aid  and  have  the  freedom 
5?   action   necessary   to  establish  new 
Priorities,  unencumbered  by  the  old.  un- 
SStive  projects  which  are  strangling 
our  assistance  efforts. 

I  yield  such  time  as  she  shall  require  to 
the    gentlewoman    from   Illinois    [Mrs. 

Mrs'.  REID  of  IlUnolB.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  genUeman  yield? 
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Bir.  SHRTVER 
time  as  she  may 
from  Dllnola. 

Mrs.  REID  of 
as  a  member  of 
Subcommittee  of 
propr]atl(aifl,  ma^ 


I  am  glad  to  yield  such 
ise  to  the  gentlewoman 
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[lllnols.  Mr.  Chairman, 
he  Foreign  Operations 
the  Committee  on  Ap- 
I  first  say  a  special 
word  of  commenUatlon  to  our  subcom- 
mittee's dlstlngi  ilshed  and  dedicated 
chairman,  the  gei  ttleman  from  Lotilslana 
[Mr.  Passmait],  1  nd  our  extremely  able 
ranking  mlnortty  member,  the  gentleman 
[llr.  SHRivnt],  for  the 
q)lendld  leadership  they  have  afforded 
our  group  as  we  h  tve  endeavored  to  eval- 
uate and  assess  f  >reign  assistance  needs 
for  fiscal  1969.  In  rtew  of  the  enormity  of 
our  Nation's  aid  '  ommitments  through- 
out the  world  and  the  Increasing  aware- 
ness of  our  domtstic  problems  here  at 
home,  this  annuM  reappraisal  has  been 
a  most  di£Qcult  task,  to  say  the  least — 
and  we  are  fortui  ate  to  have  the  special 
knowledge  and  ex  >ertise  these  gentlemen 
contribute  to  this  discussion.  I  believe 
that  tke- hearing  record  this  year  again 
gives  all  of  us  a  I  etter  imderstandlng  of 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  our  for- 
eign assistance  p  -ogram,  and  I  consider 
it  a  privilege  to  i  erve  with  everyone  on 
the  subconunittet . 

Certainly  no  oi  e  will  deny  that  popu- 
lar support  for  tl  le  foreign  aid  program 
has  been  steadil]  declining  throughout 
the  country,  and  this  Is  true  in  my  own 
congressional  dist  rict  as  well.  In  response 
to  a  question  In  my  annual  legislative 
questionnaire  lasl  year,  over  78  percent 
of  those  responding  expressed  the  view 
that  our  aid  progi  am  has  not  been  effec- 
tive. By  contrast,  this  year  86  percent 
felt  that  the  forel  en  aid  program  as  now 
constituted  should  [  not  be  continued. 

There  are  und  tubtedly  a  number  of 
reasons  for  this  ( eep  and  growing  con- 
cern. As  our  conmittee's  report  points 
out.  there  is  the  lerlous  fiscal  situation 
In  oiu-  own  coimtry.  The  budget  deficit 
for  fiscal  1968,  wh  ch  ended  last  Jime  30, 
exceeded  $25  blllxm,  with  still  another 
unbalanced  budg  tt  ahead.  Our  citizens 
are  particularly  conscious  of  Federal 
deficit  spending  tl  ils  year — and  with  good 
reason.  The  recen ;  tax  increase  and  con- 
gressional action  to  place  a  ceiling  on 
Oovemment  spe  idlng  has  emphasized 
the  invent  need  for  new  priorities  In 
Federal  spendlnj , 

Our  people  ar  i  disturbed  about  the 
costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  not  only 
in  human  sufferL  ig  and  loss  of  life  but 
also  Its  impllcatloi  is  In  a  budgetary  sense. 
.  They  are  alarm  id  about  the  Increasing 
rate  of  infiation. 

They  are  anxlo  us  over  the  continuing 
gold  outflow,  particularly  when  they 
learn  that  each  one  of  the  countries 
which  has  been  acquiring  sizable  gold 
stocks  from  us  ha  s  been  or  is  now  a  re- 
cipient of  U.S.  asi  Istance  in  some  form. 
These  actions  hai  e  cut  our  gold  reserve 
almost  in  half — fr  »m  $22.8  billion  In  1957 
to  S11.9  bUllon  as  of  last  December  31. 

Americans  are  i  ineasy,  too,  that  in  17 
of  the  past  18  yc  urs  the  United  States 
has  had  a  serioui  balanoe-of-payments 
deOcit,  with  the  p  'oq)ect  of  still  another 
ahead. 

Our  commlttee'i  report  also  sheds  new 
light  on  what  I  be  ieve  Is  a  rather  piwa- 
lent   mlsconc^tlcn   of   the   extent   of 


American  foreign  assistance.  The  foreign 
aid  authorization  for  this  year  is  herald- 
ed as  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the  pro- 
gram— a  "bare  bones"  request.  Tet.  we 
must  remember  that  certain  new  pro- 
grams and  lending  organizations  have 
been  created  and  new  procedures  have 
been  Instituted  which  have  removed  some 
portions  of  foreign  aid  from  this  annual 
authorization  and  appropriation  process. 
These,  too.  must  be  added  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  estimate — and  if  this  Is 
done,  as  the  committee  points  out.  the 
total  would  be  one  of  the  highest  ever 
considered — ^not  the  lowest.  Th\u  far  this 
sesrion.  for  instance,  the  President  has 
requested  $10.8  billion  for  programs  in- 
volving international  activities,  with 
over  $20.7  billion  in  unexpended  balances 
still  i^emalnlng.  So  if  we  add  up  all  the 
foreign  aid  and  assistance-type  activities 
funded  by  this  and  other  bills,  we  find 
that  the  United  States  last  year  con- 
tributed 53  percent  of  the  total  assist- 
ance given  to  the  developing  countries 
by  the  various  members  of  the  OBCD  De- 
velopment Assistance  Committee.  Since 
World  War  n,  grants,  loans,  and  interest 
for  foreign  assistance  have  cost  the 
American  people  $171  billion. 

Proponents  of  increased  foreign  aid 
generally  refer  to  the  fact  that  such  as- 
sistance represents  merely  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 
Tet,  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  pointed  out  during  debate  on 
the  authorization  bill  last  July,  no  other 
appropriation  is  described  In  terms  of 
gross  national  product,  but  in  terms  of 
total  budget  receipts.  If  we  do  the  same 
with  foreign  aid,  therefore,  it  was  point- 
ed out  that  this  program  represents  be- 
tween 4  and  5  percent  of  our  budget  re- 
ceipts— which  is  quite  a  different  story. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  urgent  need 
today  is  for  the  Congress  to  put  the  ques- 
tion of  foreign  aid  in  proper  perspective. 
We  need  to  set  realistic  priorities  In  this 
field  Just  as  surely  as  in  our  domestic 
policies,  and  I  applaud  the  action  of  the 
conference  committee  in  amending  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1968  consid- 
ered earlier  today  to  include  a  declara- 
tion by  the  Congress  in  favor  of  a  com- 
prehensive review  and  reorganization  of 
all  U.S.  foreign  assistance  programs  to  be 
made  by  the  President  and  to  also  pro- 
vide for  a  National  Foreign  Assistance 
Review  Conunlttee  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent on  such  matters.  Since  coming  to 
Congress,  I  have  always  advocated  Just 
such  a  review.  All  of  us.  of  course,  recog- 
nize that  many  foreign  assistance  ac- 
tivities are  meritorious  and  In  our  best 
Interests  as  well.  But  we  know,  too,  that 
many  yield  no  appreciable  pennanent 
benefits  either  to  the  recipient  or  to  us. 
We  need  to  eliminate  those  portions  of 
the  program  and  those  concepts  which 
are  outdated  and  are  proving  ineffective. 

I  did  not  support  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill  when  it  was  passed  by  the 
House  several  months  ago  because  I  am 
honestly  concerned  about  the  urgency  of 
our  own  budgetary  problems  in  this  coim- 
try. We  are  faced  with  the  uncertainties 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  a  growing  list 
of  costly  domestic  problems  at  home — all 
of  which  are  making  heavier  demands  on 
our  fliuuiclal  resources.  While  I  recog- 
nize that  we  have  an  obligation  as  the 
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leader  of  the  free  world  to  do  what  we 
can  to  prmnote  international  stability 
and  world  peace,  we  have  at  the  same 
time  an  obligation  to  our  own  citizenry 
to  protect  the  fiscal  solvency  of  our  own 
Nation  and  to  provide  for  their  needs. 
As  I  have  said  on  many  occasions,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  come  to  the  end  of  the 
road  In  deficit  spending.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, to  pursue  it  further  spells  disaster. 

The  bill  before  us  today  recommends 
new  appropriations  in  the  amount  of 
$2,341,011,000  for  foreign  assistance  and 
related  agencies  for  fiscal  1969 — a  reduc- 
tion of  $1,313,700,000  below  the  budget 
estimates.  Certainly  this  reduction  is  a 
giant  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  there  is  still  $6  3 
billion  in  the  foreign  assistance  pipe, 
line— funds  which  are  available  to  con- 
tinue programs  for  at  least  another  year. 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  in  view 
of  the  widespread  dissatisfaction  both  in 
and  out  of  Congress  with  the  present  pro- 
gram— and  with  the  availability  of  sub- 
stantial unexpended  funds  in  the  aid 
pipeline — a  moratorium  on  new  aid 
spending  for  1  year  would  not  be  imrea- 
sonable  and  would  not  seriously  jeopard- 
ize any  essential  foreign  commitment  of 
this  country.  Obviously,  this  would  re- 
quire additional  special  legislation  to  de- 
obligate  and  reprogram  some  present 
commitments  so  that  necessary  militar>- 
assistance  in  particular  would  not  be  in- 
terrupted. 

While  I  support  the  efforts  of  my  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  reduce 
foreign  aid  spending  this  year,  I  person- 
ally feel  that  the  fiscal  crisis  in  our  own 
country  and  urgent  domestic  needs  make 
it  imperative  that  we  go  even  further  in 
redirecting  this  program  and  setting  new 
priorities— so  for  these  reasons,  I  shall 
not  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  MESKIIiL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRTVER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  PREUNQHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

B4r.  FRELINQHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  will  say  that  I  listened  with  Interest 
to  his  remarks  and  regret  that  I  cannot 
agree  with  many  of  his  conclusions.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  we  spend  In 
Vietnam  In  a  month  more  than  is  being 
proposed  for  all  of  the  countries  that 
would  benefit  from  our  assistance  here. 

I  have  a  particular  question  about  the 
supporting  assistance  reduction.  I  note 
the  caauaittee  is  recommending  no  cuts 
in  military  assistance  and  yet  a  very  sub- 
stantial cut  of  $280  million  below  the 
amount  requested  in  supporting  assist- 
ance. As  the  gentleman  himself  pointed 
out.  most  of  this  is  going  to  Vietnam  and 
Thailand.  His  suggestion,  was  as  I  recall 
it,  that  in  some  way  Vietnam  could  ab- 
sorb some  of  these  reductions. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  No.  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
was  referring  to  Thailand  and  not  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  FRELINCraUYSEN.  Again  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  may  be  peimywise 
and  pound  foolish  If  we  are  gc^ng  to  say 
that  because  a  particular  country  has 
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some  stocks  of  gold  that  we  do  not  need 
to  worry  about  their  ability  to  defend 
themselves  agidnst  Commxmlst  infiltra- 
tion. It  is  this  kind  of  thinking  that  can 
precipitate  future  Vletnams,  In  my  opin- 
ion It  Is  through  such  things  that  we 
lace  the  problem  that  we  now  face  in 
Vletiuun.  We  may  well  be  facing  them  In 
such  an  area  as  Thailand.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  committee  is  on  vulnerable 
ground  in  making  such  substantial  cuts 
in  areas  of  the  kind  of  assistance  which 
is  close  to  mUltary  aid  If  not  exactly 
military  assistance.  I  Just  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  be  an  area 
where  cuts  may  well  have  been  too  deep. 
Also  It  worries  me  and  I  would  like  Jbo 
get  your  opinion  about  the  cuts  In  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  As  the  gentleman 
points  out.  they  have  been  substantial.  He 
says  from  other  sources,  international 
and    others,    there    should    be    enough 
money  to  go  around,  but  If  he  agrees  with 
the  committees  own  statement  that  prog- 
ress is  not  automatic  In  the  less-de- 
veloped countries  and  our  assistance  Is 
designed  to  provide  help  to  enable  these 
countries  to  move  forward  from  a  herit- 
age of  violence  and  despair  to  one  of  sus- 
tained   and    peaceful    development.    I 
should  think  we  should  think  twice  of 
the  type  of  thing  that  we  may  be  doing 
to  our  friends  In  Latin  America  as  It 
will  be  harmful.  Do  you  not  think  It  is 
a  fact,  that  these  cuts  may  impair  or 
slow  the  progress  which  is  being  made 
by  our  neighbors  to  the  south? 

Mr  SHRIVER.  I  would  refer  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  to  the  state- 
ment we  have  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  committee  print  relating 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  development 

loan  funds.  ^        ^    . 

Mr  FREIilNGHUYSEN.  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  hastUy  to  read  that  report, 
but  I  was  wondering  what  the  gentle- 
man's own  views  were . 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  It  says  in  the  report: 
Many  factorg  entered  into  the  conunlttee*» 
declBlon  as  to  how  much  to  recommend  for 
this  purpoee.  One  of  the  major  factors  was 
the  crlUcal  nec*l  Bituatton  In  thU  country— 

Which  I  aUuded  to  in  my  remarks  a 
moment  ago— 

A  second  major  factor  was  the  '•c*  that  the 
committee  U  recominendlng  to_J"i"  ^J* 
thle  blU  a  total  approprUtlon  of  $606,880.- 
000  for  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  which  makes  loans  for  the  economic 
development  of  the  countries  of  lAtm 
America. 

In  my  Judgment  at  the  moment,  after 
hearing  the  testimony  and  the  oon^d- 
eration  given  by  the  committee,  I  feel 
it  should  be  adequate  for  this  year. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  very  briefly  for  a  further 

statement? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Yes. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  might  say 
that  Ambassador  Sol  Linowltz,  our  repre- 
sentative to  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  testified  in  executive  session 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Fbreign  Affairs  yesterday.  I  do 
not  know  what  he  said  publicly,  but  I 
know  that  he  certainly  expressed  dis- 
appointment and  concern  about  the  sub- 
stantial nature  of  the  cuts  being  made  in 
that  area.  I  would  hope  that  there  would 
be  some  sympathetic  consideration  given 


to  a  restoration  of  some  of  the  amounts 
in  that  area,  preferably  here  in  the 
House  or.  if  not.  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlemsm  from  Kansas  for  yielding. 
I  regret  that  I  did  not  have  the  time 
this  year  to  read  as  carefully  as  I  should 
and  as  much  as  I  should  of  the  excellent 
hearings  that  the  subcommittee  held  on 
this  so-called  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  wondering  if  the 
committee  went  into  the  NAPCO  deal 
whereby  Max  Kampelman  and  his  co- 
horts in  that  setup  imloaded  several  mu- 
lion  dollars  of  obsolete  and  Jimk  machin- 
ery on  India,  and  whether  another  as- 
sociate of  Vice  President  Humphrey,  by 
the  name  of  Waters,  an  ofBcial  In  charge 
of  surplus  materiel  that  was  being 
renovated  In  Belgium,  but  who,  as  a 
result  of  an  Investigation,  suddenly  re- 
signed and  litUe  or  nothing  has  been 
heard  from  him  since. 

I  wonder  if  the  committee  went  Into 
either  of  these  cases? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  SpeclflcaUy  we  did  go 
Into  many  projects,  but  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  genOwnan  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Passman],  if  he  recalls  the  facts 
with  respect  to  those  two  Items. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  refer  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  to 
page  742.  part  II  of  the  hearings,  where 
he  will  find  that  the  NAPCO  project  In 
India  was  discussed  by  the  distinguished 
genUewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Red)]. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Page  742  of  part  n  of  the 
hearings? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes.  sir. 
Mr.  GROSS.  That  dealt  with  NAPCO 
and  Max  Kampdman,  an  associate  of 
Vice  President  Humphrey? 

Mr  PASSMAN.  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  would  be  impressed  with  a 
name-calling  discussion  of  this  matter, 
Mr  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentieman. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  name  names 
because  there  Is  no  question  about  the 
identity  of  those  who  unloaded  the  ma- 
chinery on  an  unsuspecting  group  of  peo- 
ple over  m  India,  and  obtained  foreign 
aid  financing  to  do  It,  nor  is  there  any 
question  about  the  identity  of  those  Gov- 
ernment employees  who  were  living  high 
in  Belgium. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
compelled  to  elaborate  a  bit  further  on 
tlhs  program  so  as  to  clarify  my  position. 
You  cannot  satisfy  the  appetite  of  the 
bureaucratic  spenders.  If  you  think  you 
can.  you  had  better  think  twice. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  not  my  aim  or  pur- 
pose to  criticize  any  committee  of  this 
Congress  but  the  type  of  examination 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  the  type  of  examination  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions are  very  different.  The  Agency  peo- 
ple are  not  going  to  volunteer  any  in- 
formation. You  have  to  ask  questions.  So, 
there  are  two  types  of  examinations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  years  this  pro- 
gram has  been  reduced  in  excess  of  $10 
blUlon.  and  every  year  when  we  would 
make  our  reductions  they  would  squeal 


like  a  stuck  pig.  But  we  still  have  pro- 
grams to  fund,  in  spite  of  our  budget 
deficit  in  spite  of  oiu*  financial  siutation, 
and  in  spite  of  our  higher  Interest  rates 
In  this  country.  We  are  stiU  going  to  dis- 
burse foreign  aid  funds  in  98  countries 
plus  five  territories  during  fiscal  1969. 

Mr.  Chairman,  allow  me  to  talk  about 
Latin  America.  That  section  of  the  world 
is  sensitive  to  some  of  us.  As  I  said  earlier, 
I  live  close  to  Latin  America  and  if  you 
gave  me  a  Uttie  push  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  I  would  end  up  in  Guatemala. 
That  is  how  close  I  am  to  it. 
So  I  do  not  want  to  be  offensive.  If 
you  had  read  the  hearings  you  would  not 
have  any  quarrel  with  the  committee 
recommendations.  I  believe  there  might 
even  be  a  motion  to  abandon  the  entire 
program.  Therefore.  I  did  not  include 
all  I  could  have  in  my  formal  presenta- 
tion But  since  the  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  differed  so 
completely  with  the  testimony  given  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  am 
going  to  have  to  refresh  the  memory  of 
some  of  the  members. 

I  would  like  to  refer,  if  I  may,  to  page 
1716  of  part  2  of  our  hearings.  Tlus  is 
Mr.  Fowler's  testimony.  He  said: 


In  past  years  we  have  reported  to  thU  com- 
mittee figures  which  Indicate  the  annual  level 
of  commitments,  disbursements,  and  undis- 
bursed balance— •■pipeline"— of  U.S.  bilateral 
economic   and   mlUtary   programs   In   Latin 
America,  as  well  as  the  economic  assistance 
of  the  multilateral  lending  agencies  During 
fiscal  year  1967  these  agencies,  excluding  the 
IBRD,  committed  $1.7  billion  for  develop- 
ment projects  and  programs  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica   During   fiscal   year    1968,    this   level    Is 
expected  to  drop  to  $1.5  billion.  The  'pipe, 
line"  of  undisbursed  commitments  of  these 
agencies  stood  at  $3.4  billion  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1967,  and  Is  expected  to  rise  to  an 
estimated  $3.6  bllUon  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1968. 

So  if  we  did  not  give  them  one  penny, 
there  would  still  be  $3.5  billion  to  dis- 
burse in  these  Latin  American  countries. 

If  we  should  continue  the  chances  are 
the  gentleman  will  offer  an  amendment 
to  reduce  it  even  further  rather  than  to 
increase  it.  I  am  addressing  myself  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  Let  us  have  a  look  at  some  of  the 
things  they  are  doing  that  I  did  not  want 
to  bring  up  because  I  did  want  peace 
and  harmony  today.  Borrowing  the  ex- 
pression of  Frank  Boykin.  our  former 
colleague,  I  want  to  close  this  session 
knowing  that  "Everything  is  made  for 

iove"  ^  ^ 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  genti«nan  yield  at  that 
point?  , 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Not  at  this  moment. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman,  that  45 
percent  of  the  total  1968  loan  program 
was  authorized  In  June,  and  not  one  of 
those  loan  agreements  was  signed. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress They  authorized  $250,550,000  m 
June  and  not  one  of  those  loan  agree- 
ments had  been  signed.  They  put  this 
money  behind  this  gray  curtain  of  an 
authorization  and  it  is  regarded  as  being 
"obligated."  « „^    , 

They  are  even  carrying  $43,530,000  of 
fiscal  year  1967  alUance  loan  fun<*f^«^ 
this  so-called  obUgated  stetus,  and  it  is 
buried  In  the  $20  billion  pipeline. 
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Do  not  mmke  i  le  go  too  far  Into  the 
weaknesses  of  this  bill,  because  you  may 
end  up  without  an  ajwroprlatlon  bill. 
These  are  statem  ents  of  fact,  and  If  the 
gentleman  will  oi  ly  take  the  time  to  read 
the  hearings  of  he  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations he  w  111  find  that  every  word 
I  have  uttered  a  re  words  of  fact. 

Mr.  PREUNO  EIUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  f  entleman  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  PASSMAN  I  wlU  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nei   Jersey  for  a  question. 

Mr.  FEELING  HUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  get  tleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN  I  said  I  would  yield  to 
the  gentleman  foi  a  question. 

Mr.  FRELINO]  lUYSEN.  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  rcid  the  hearings.  If  the 
bill  had  not  been  brought  up  so  abruptly 
I  might  have  had  Jme. 

Mr.  PASSMAI  .  The  hearings  have 
been  available  U  the  gentleman  since 
July  of  .this  ye€ur  Next  year  I  will  per- 
SpnalljUTiall  the  8  entleman  a  copy  of  the 
hearings. 

I  will  say  to  til  e  gentleman  that  they 
have  been  availaale  in  the  main  com- 
mittee room,  whl  th  Is  Just  SO  feet  away 
from  the  gentlem  an,  since  last  July. 

Mr.  FRELINO:  IXTTSEN.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  the  c  entleman  is  talking  so 
hard  and  so  loud  that  I  find  it  virtually 
incomprehensible . 

Mr.  PASSMA^ .  I  believe  these  facts 
are  good  and  char,  and  if  the  gentle- 
man did  not  hea:  them,  it  is  because  he 
did  not  want  to. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Hr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  FRASER.  [  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

One  of  the  vlsts  I  made  along  with 
my  colleague,  th<  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  was  to  Inc  ia  to  take  a  look  at  the 
program  of  agt  cultural  development 
which  is  very  imp  ortant  to  that  country. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  could  tell  us 
how  much  there  is  Intended  to  be  pro- 
vided to  India  in  the  development  loan 
amoimt  which  is  ]  rovlded  In  this  bill. 

Mr.  PASSMA^ .  I  might  say  I  have  a 
very  high  regarc  for  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  :  finnesota  and  the  FV>r- 
eign  Affairs  Committee,  but  yoiir  com- 
mittee does  not  :  >rovide  money  for  any 
country. 

You  authorize  it  on  an  illustrative 
basis  without  spe  :ifying  where  they  can 
spend  it.  AID  sayi  i  give  it  to  us  in  a  lump 
sum  and  after  yoi  i  give  us  the  authoriza- 
tion and  the  mom  ly,  we  will  decide  which 
program  to  fund. 

On  an  illustrati  ve  basis  it  is  impossible 
to  know  how  much  will  be  allocated  to 
India.  That  is  a  decision  that  will  be 
made  by  AID. 

Mr.  FRASER. '  lie  reason  I  ask  is  that 
India  has  been  heavily  dependent  upon 
our  participation  In  the  consortium  that 
provides  loan  mo  ney.  I  imderstand  that 
half  of  the  mon  ly  we  provide  India  in 
this  coming  flsca  year  would  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  f  irtillzer  which  is  a  very 
Important  impor ;  to  India  because  It  is 
one  thing  that  n  ay  help  them  to  reach 
self-sufficiency  li   food  production.  Be- 


cause India  is  the  largest  single  recipient 
of  United  States  aid.  I  thought  perhaps 
in  your  reduction  of  the  development 
loan  fund,  you  would  have  looked  at  In- 
<tta  and  made  some  decision  with  respect 
to  how  much  money  India  might  In  fact 
need  and  how  much  was  required  to  help 
them  to  overcome  their  very  severe  prob- 
lem of  food  production. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman, we  have  spent  hundreds  of  hours 
looking  over  all  these  programs  and  when 
we  came  to  India,  we  found  that  we  have 
already  given  her  in  excess  of  $7  billion. 
We  were  also  led  to  believe  that  when 
the  Riissian  Mlg  plant  gets  into  full  pro- 
duction it  would  reduce  our  large  annual 
allocations  to  India. 

AID  could  give  India  the  full  amount 
of  the  development  loan  appropriation  if 
they  wanted  to. 

They  can  do  whatever  they  want  with 
the  appropriated  funds.  They  can  actual- 
ly ask  for  funds  for  a  hospital  in  Guate- 
mala and  with  that  money  build  a  sum- 
mer resort  in  Morocco.  They  can  still  do 
that  within  the  limits  of  this  legislation. 
Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  you  arrive  at  the  reduced 
figure.  Has  the  gentleman  taken  into 
account  similar  programs  for  some  of 

these  major  countries 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  took  into  account 
every  program  that  was  presented  to  this 
committee. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  and  it  has 
been  such  a  long  time  since  we  completed 
otir  hearings — I  think  there  are  some 
4.200  projects  and  subprojects  scattered 
all  over  the  world  and  it  would  take  years 
to  examine  each  one  of  them.  So  all  we 
can  do  is  to  examine  these  people  on 
these  different  funds — the  21  different 
spigots  of  foreign  aid. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman,  there  are 
adequate  fimds  in  this  bill  that  do  more 
for  foreigners  than  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  do  for  the  people  of  America. 

Does  that  answer  the  gentleman's 
question  sufficiently? 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  gentleman  indicates 
that  there  has  been  a  general  reduction 
and  leaves  the  AID  agency  to  allocate 
funds — I  understand  that  is  the  way  it 
works 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  But  additional  funds 
are  provided  in  the  other  titles  of  the 
bill. 

If  the  gentleman  will  refer  to  page  3 
of  the  report,  he  should  be  very  sjrm- 
pathetic  to  the  committee  for  the  small 
reduction  made,  percentagewise,  when 
you  take  the  aggregate  sum  of  money 
that  is  being  requested  for  foreign  aid. 

Would  the  gentleman  look  at  pages  2 
and  3? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  have  been  looking  at 
page  3  and  looking  at  your  list  and  I  do 
not  find  in  there  any  sources  that  pro- 
vide major  loans  for  India. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  You  are  an  educated 
man,  with  a  lucid  tjrpe  of  mind.  I  under- 
stand jrou  help  write  the  legislation.  The 
AID  Agency  wants  it  in  a  lump  sum  and 
we  give  It  to  them  that  way  and  then 
they  make  up  their  minds  what  part  of 
it  is  going  to  India.  The  only  people  who 
can  tell  you  what  India  Is  getting  would 
be  the  AID  distributors  downtown  who 
have  the  right  to  sUce  it  thin  or  to  slice 
it  thick. 


Mr.  FRABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  pursue  one  other  question. 

I  gather  that  the  gentleman  really 
thinks  we  should  terminate  the  foreign 
aid  program.  I  assume  the  gentleman  is 
a  very  strong  and  vigorous  supporter  of 
our  expenditures  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  curious  as  to  whether  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  gentleman  that  by  moving 
defense  today  up  toward  $80  billion  a 
year  and  cutting  the  foreign  assistance 
back  to  the  lowest  level  since  the  program 
began  some  20  years  ago — whether  the 
gentleman  really  thinks  that  we  are  buy- 
ing the  kind  of  security  that  is  going  to 
protect  this  country. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  should  like  the  gen- 
tleman to  speak  for  himself  and  not  let 
his  words  indicate  that  he  is  speaking 
for  me.  Tills  is  not  a  low  program.  This 
Is  one  of  the  highest  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams since  the  inception  of  the  program 
in  1948.  When  we  go  back  and  pick  up  the 
many  slices  of  aid  that  the  AID  agency 
very  cleverly  pulled  out  of  this  bill  and 
placed  in  other  appropriation  bills— one 
item  alone  that  was  pulled  out  of  my  bill 
3  years  ago  now  amounts  to  $1.765,000.- 
000 — if  you  would  put  those  pieces  back 
together,  and  I  am  not  going  to  take  the 
time  to  do  it  for  you,  you  will  find  that 
this  year's  request  is  one  of  the  largest 
requests  for  foreign  aid  since  I  have  been 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Do  not 
blame  me  if  your  committee  permits  this 
bill  to  become  so  fragmentized  that  the 
most  astute  Member  has  to  spend  100 
hours  to  put  it  back  together  for  you. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  If  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  following  statement  on  page  2  of 
the  report : 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Program  Is  Important  to  our  na- 
tional Interest  In  that  It  provides  funds 
designed  to  strengthen  the  capability  of 
selected  allied  and  friendly  nations — 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  that  approx- 
imately $30  billion  a  year  is  being  spent 
in  Vietnam  which  could  be  called  noth- 
ing less  than  foreign  aid  for  30  million 
people.  There  are  200  million  Americans. 
Yet  in  the  so-called  controllable  items  of 
the  budget  there  is  $35  billion.  The  ques- 
tion is  how  much  money  do  we  take  to 
spend  around  the  world  at  a  time  when 
we  have  problems  in  our  cities,  problems 
all  over  the  United  States,  that  are  deep 
and  of  great  concern  to  the  American 
people. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions has  not  been  unmindful  of  the 
problems  of  Ethiopia  and  the  problems 
of  India  and  the  problems  of  Brazil,  but 
we  have  been  overwhelmingly  concerned 
also  with  the  problems  of  Americans  in 
the  United  States  and  the  problems  that 
face  us  today. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  cannot  yield  any  fur- 
ther because  I  do  not  have  the  time 
available.  The  time  belongs  to  committee 
members,  and  I  believe  I  am  permitting 
the  members  of  other  committees  to  con- 
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siune  too  much  time.  Therefore,  I  re- 
spectfully ask  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  ShriverI,  if  he 
would  give  thought  to  yielding  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  minority  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SHRTVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Reid]. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman,  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  from  Kansas, 
for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
brief  statements  to  try  to  add  a  little 
comment,  possibly  even  some  perspec- 
tive, to  the  debate  today.  The  bill  before 
us  today  represents  a  shocking  retreat 
on  foreign  aid  and  is  totally  inadequate 
for  the  needs  of  tomorrow.  The  fact  is 
that  in  Latin  America,  dealing  with  one 
respect  of  this  bill,  in  the  next  15  years 
we  will  see  a  50-percent  Increase  In 
population.  We  are  seeing  poverty  be- 
come more  serious;  we  are  seeing  the 
possibility  of  some  of  the  economies 
reaching  the  threshold  of  economic  de- 
velopment. But  this  will  not  be  advanced 
if  we  sharply  cut  back.  We  are  seeing 
the  possibilities  of  some  breakthrough  in 
agriculture;  but  not  if  we  cut  back. 

Very  simply,  this  bill  does  not  meet 
the  test  of  the  needs  of  the  future.  It  does 
not  meet  the  needs  of  the  youth  of  Latin 
America  and  a  majority  of  the  world 
population  are  now  imder  25.  It  is  a  bill 
that  shows  our  Joint  commitment  is  get- 
ting smaller  and  smaller.  It  is  a  bill  that 
shows  we  are  spending  far  less  than  1 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product 
and.  specifically,  this  bill  contains  severe 
and  harsh  cuts  that  I  believe  will  be  Inter- 
preted all  over  Latin  America  as  meaning 
that  the  United  States  is  going  back  on 
its  pledged  word. 

It  is  going  back  on  the  pledged  word 
of  two  Presidents.  Specifically,  let  me 
just  say  it  was  my  understanding  that  at 
Punta  del  Este,  the  United  States  agreed 
to  try  to  provide  $100  million  more  for 
the  Alliance  effort,  but  here  today,  we 
are  cutting  back  by  $200  million.  This  is 
just  not  acceptable,  in  that  it  represents 
a  reduction  of  $300  million  from  the  fig- 
ure to  which  we  are  committed.  In  case 
there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  figures,  my 
understanding  is  that  we  are  cutting  the 
Alliance  by  $199  million,  and  we  are  cut- 
ting from  $469  million  to  $270  million. 
Within  these  figiures.  grants  are  being 
cut  $10  million,  from  $80  million  to  $70 
million,  and  loans  are  being  cut  $189  mil- 
lion from  $389  million  for  fiscal  year 

1968  to  $200  million  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
We  are  cutting  $170  million  in  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund,  from  $435  million 
last  year  to  $265  million  this  year.  In 
technical  cooperation,  one  of  our  most 
basic  and  important  programs,  we  are 
cutting  $30  million  from  $180  million 
to  $150  million.  In  the  Peace  Corps  we 
are  cutting  from  $107.5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1968  to  $100  million  for  fiscal  year 

1969  or  a  cut  of  $7.5  million  here.  The 
total  cuts  in  this  bill  represent  $680 
million. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  United  States. 
as  a  partner  in  Latin  America  and  as 
a  committed  member  of  the  family  of  na- 
tions, trying  to  do  something  for  man- 
kind, trying  to  meet  the  revolution  of 
rising  expectations,  can  go  into  a  con- 


ference such  as  Punta  del  Este  and  make 
clear  an  explicit  pledge  that  we  are  going 
to  maintain  our  fair  share  and  indeed 
even  going  to  try  to  provide  $100  million 
more,  and  a  year  later  come  and  cut 
that  pledge  by  $300  million. 

Our  word  Just  will  not  be  wholly  re- 
spected. I  think  it  important  to  have  the 
record  here  today  show  that  some  of  us 
in  this  body  are  concerned,  that  support 
for  Latin  America's  efforts  will  continue 
in  the  United  States  and  that  some  of  us 
are  going  to  do  everything  we  can  to  see 
that  the  pledges  of  the  United  States  will 
be  maintained.  If  Indeed  there  Is  a  cut 
here  this  year,  some  of  us  will  fight  to 
make  sure  the  pledged  word  of  the  United 
States  is  made  good,  and  we  will  stand 
with  other  countries  in  Latin  America 
to  see  the  cuts  restored— and  hopefully, 
to  see  an  aid  program  which  represents 
at  least  1  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product. 

As  James  Perkins,  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Foreign  Aid,  has  written : 

We  are  not  discussing  a  problem  to  be 
solved  In  a  year  or  even  a  decade.  We  must 
consciously  adopt  a  program  that  will  last 
for  the  rest  of  the  century — and  perhaps 
Into  the  next. 

If  we  are  to  keep  faith  with  oiu-  friends 
in  Latin  America,  we  must  restore  these 
cuts.  

Mr.  FREUNOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FREUNOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  on  his  statement  and  also 
point  out  that  not  only  was  such  a  com- 
mitment made  with  respect  to  increasing 
our  assistance  to  Latin  America  at  Punta 
del  Este,  but  this  body  went  on  record — 
not  with  a  legal  commitment,  but  cer- 
tainly with  a  moral  commitment.  It  was 
a  commitment  to  look  sympathetically 
about  advancing  some  additional  sub- 
stantial resources — I  think  that  was  the 
language  in  the  resolution — if  an  ade- 
quate effort  was  being  made  by  the  Latin 
American  countries  themselves.  If  they 
could  meet  this  test  of  self-help,  we  said 
In  our  resolution  we  would  look  sympa- 
thetically on  their  need  for  additional  re- 
sources from  us. 

There  was  disagreement  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  that  resolution,  but  I  might 
point  out  it  did  pass  this  House  in  April 
1967.  Passage  of  that  resolution  was  a 
clear  indication  of  support,  in  a  long 
tradition  of  history  of  sympathy  and  In- 
terest for  Latin  America. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  entirely 
that  the  action  proposed  today  would  be 
a  serious  setback  to  a  longstanding  and 
appropriate  tradition. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comment. 
I  would  merely  add  that  his  comment 
about  the  House  resolution — at  least  the 
moral  pledge  imdertaken  by  this  body — 
Is  true  and  further  it  Is  true  with  respect 
to  the  self-help.  Tliere  are  Indications,  I 
believe,  in  Brazil  that  self-help  in  terms 
of  stabilization  of  the  economy  is  start- 
ing to  go  forward,  and  there  are  the  be- 
glmUngs  of  agricultural  reform  In  Chile. 


and  there  is  some  progress  In  Colombia 
in  the  development  and  use  of  improved 
seeds  and  mechanization  of  agriculture. 
Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlemtm  from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  in  praising  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  laying 
this  before  the  House.  There  are  a  great 
many  of  us  who  felt  in  our  own  commit- 
tee that  our  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs had  cut  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
to  the  point  where  we  were  barely  going 
to  maintain  our  moral  commitment. 
Now,  with  this  additional  cut,  we  are 
really  falling  below  what  we  said  we 
would  do  and  what,  for  our  own  self- 
interest,  we  ought  to  do. 

It  Is  my  intention,  if  no  one  else  does 
it  ahead  of  me,  to  offer  an  amendment 
for  an  Inadequate  but  at  least  partial 
restoration  in  this  very,  very  deep  cut. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comment. 
I  hope  there  will  be  broad  support  for 
his  amendment.  I  hope  the  United  States 
will  do  everything  possible  to  honor  its 
commitments  to  the  Alliance. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  ^  . 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bowl,  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  ir 
the  gentleman  realizes  we  ha/ve  over  $500 
million  in  the  Inter-American  Bank? 
This  Is  a  sizable  sum  that  can  be  used 
in  the  programs  the  gentleman  is  in- 
terested in. 

It  may  be  a  little  difficult  many  times 
for  the  people  in  the  cities  of  America, 
that  the  gentleman  is  interested  in,  where 
there  is  no  bank  set  up  for  the  peoi^e 
In  the  ghetto  areas  to  get  $500  million 
we  are  talking  about.  Since  we  have  $500 
mUUon  in  the  International  Bank  for 
Latin  America,  does  not  the  gentleman 
feel  that  is  about  as  far  as  we  can  go 
when  we  have  our  own  problems  at  home, 
probably  more  serious  in  some  areas  than 
they  have  there? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  In  response 
to  the  gentleman,  my  understanding  is 
that  last  year  in  the  appropriation  there 
was  $300  million  for  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  for  soft  loans,  and 
that  the  same  figure,  $300  million,  is  in 
this  bill,  and  that  the  additional  $205 
miUion,  making  it  $505  million,  refers  to 
callable  capital  loans,  which  are  hard 
loans  of  6  to  7  percent  interest,  essen- 
tially to  be  used  to  back  up  bond  Issues. 
No  expenditure  of  these  hard  loan  funds 
is  foreseen,  as  the  Bank  borrows  money 
in  private  capital  markets  against  the 
U.S.  subscription  on  a  1-to-l  basis. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  ChambbrlainI. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  have  asked  for  this  time  to  make  an 
Inquiry  with  resi>ect  to  the  motor  vehicles 
which  are  being  used  by  our  MAAO  peo- 
ple In  Thailand. 
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Aa  the  genUeinan  knows,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  I  haif  e  been  concerned  about 
the  fact  that.  In  '  rhalland,  we  have  been 
using  many  for  ilgn-made  vehicles  in 
our  MAAO  moto  -  pool.  Last  year,  when 
we  were  consldei  Lng  this  bill,  I  reported 
to  the  House  thi  t  56  percent  of  all  the 
motor  vehicles  n  the  motor  pool  in 
Thailand  were  o  I  foreign  manufacture. 

Likewise  I  wa«  concerned  earlier  this 
session  when  wc  had  the  military  au- 
thorization bill  b  itore  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  because  I  had  found 
that  in  Vietnam  there  were  many  Jap- 
anese buses  l>ein8  used  by  the  U.S.  Army. 
Upon  further  inq  ilry  I  found  that  there 
were  several  huidred  Japanese  buses 
which  our  arme<  services  were  leasing 
to  get  aroimd  tie  "buy  American"  re- 
quirements. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  o:'  the  ranking  minority 
member  if  they  c  in  advise  us  whether  or 
not  any  of  the  f  i  nds  being  made  avail- 
able iirthis  bill  a  re  going  to  be  used  for 
the  lesstng  of  fo'eign-made  vehicles  in 
any  of  the  natiois  we  are  assisting  by 
this  legislation. 


InternatlonalScout. 
Ford  Falcon 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
are  no  funds  in  this  bill  for  leasing  motor 
vehicles  overseas. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  that  information. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mlte«,  as  well  as  all  the  members  of  the 
committee,  for  retaining  in  the  bill  the 
provision  which  prohibits  the  use  of 
funds  in  this  appropriation  to  purchase 
vehicles  abroad. 

Because  I  have  raised  this  question  in 
year,j  past  I  feel  it  is  only  fair  that  the 
Record  include  a  telegram  I  have  re- 
ceived relating  to  this  problem,  which  I 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

Hon.  Chaxlbb  K.  Chamberlain, 
Houaeof  Bepreaentatives. 
Waahtnifton,  D.C.: 
UnclasalfledFrom:  HCO. 

Subject:    USMACTHAI/JUSMAOTHAI  Vehi- 
cle Inventory. 

1.  In  anticipation  of  yoxir  Inquiry,  the  fol- 
lowing Information  pertaining  to  the  vehicle 
Inventory  at  this  headquarters  U  furnished. 
A.  The  following  vehicles  are  provided 
USMACTHAI/JUSMAOTHAI  by  the  Thai 
Ministry  of  Defense. 


V*t  Icl*  make 


Do 

MtrcadM 

Otsvy  II 

Studebakar , 

M«rcadts  Bus... 
Volkswaitn  Bus. 

Morris 

Consul (Ford) 

Zodiac  (Ford). 

Morcados 


Total. 


repa  rable 


B.  77  vehicles  h^ve 
economically 
name  vehicles  hav  i 

C.  The  Ministry 
quested  to  order  7i  i 

2.  To  prevent  a 
sage  problems  ezj^rlenced 
spectfully  request 
be  acknowledged. 


This  Indicates 
made  during  the 


It  is  good  policy 
foreign  countries 


nel  with  foreign 

Mr.  PASSMANt 
yield,  I  certainly 


Year 

Currently 

Reported 

Country  of 

on  hand 

Aug.  7, 

1967 

manulacture 

1968 

3 

0 

United  SUtes. 

1967 

3 

0 

United  Stales- 
Australia. 

1966 

SO 

SO 

Oo. 

1964 

a» 

30 

Germany. 
United  States. 

1963 

11 

19 

1963 

?4 

Oo. 

1963 

10 

10 

Germany. 

1960 

5 

Oo. 

1959 

11 

40 

England. 

19S9 

11 

Oo. 

I9S9 

4 

Do. 

1958 

17 

Germany. 
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been  turned  In  as  un- 
6    now   US   brand 
been  received, 
of  Defense  has  been  re- 
US  brand  name  vehicles, 
reoccurrence  of  our  mes- 
a  year  ago.  re- 
'ecelpt  of  this  Information 


that  progress  has  been 
past  year,  in  reducing 
the  niunber  of  f<irelgn-made  vehicles  in 
the  motor  pool  li ,  Thailand  from  the  56 
percent  a  year  ^go  to  45  percent  this 
year. 
I  would  ask  Md/t  chairman  if  he  feels 
or  us  to  give  funds  to 
and  fkad  that  they  use 


them  In  part  to  f  imlsh  our  U.S.  person- 


nade  vehicles. 

If  the  gentleman  will 

agree  that  they  should 


not  use  funds  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.    CHAMB^UiAIN.    I   thank   the 
gentleman. 

I  think  the  Rrfcoao  should  show  that 
we  here  in  the  C  ongress  feel  that  if  the 
are  goin«  to  help  for- 
eign countries  tliey  should  not  recipro- 
cate by  providini :  foreign-made  vehicles 
abroad. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 


for  our  personnel  i 

Mr.  FRASER. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAMBE]  ILAIN. 


"hSx.  FRASER.  ] 


tleman  is  saying. 


I  am  glad  to 


yield  to  the  gent  eman  from  Minnesota. 


want  to  say  that  I  am 


generally  sympatietic  to  what  the  gen- 


aut  I  also  wish  to  point 


out  that  in  some  countries  where  they 
drive  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  from 
the  side  which  they  do  in  the  United 
States,  the  requirement  that  these  be 
American-made  cars  with  a  left-hand 
drive  actually  presents  a  safety  haza^ 
to  those  people  who  have  to  drive  over 
what  are  very  dlfBcult  roads  and  very 
poor  roads.  I  suggested  to  him  that  if  he 
would  drive  over  some  of  the  rural  roads 
that  are  crowded  with  various  animals 
and  old  (u^nveyances  and  broken  down 
buses  and  if  he  had  to  drive  on  what  we 
would  consider  to  be  the  wrong  side  of 
the  road,  he  would  see  that  you  are  tak- 
ing not  only  a  risk  to  yourself  but  to  the 
nationals  of  these  countries.  I  hope 
sometimes  we  could  make  an  exception 
in  those  cases. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman's point  is  very  well  taken,  but  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  we  have  many 
right-hand-drive  vehicles  delivering  Uie 
mails  all  over  this  country.  I  am  sure 
that  right-hand-drive  vehicles  can  be 
procured  to  send  abroad  if  siich  vehicles 
are  needed. 

Mr.  SHRTVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan   [Mr.    BR001CFIEI.D]. 

Mr.  BROOMFUSLD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  direct  a  few  questions 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  handling  this  matter 
regarding  the  line  item  of  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  program.  I  note  in  the  report 


that  this  has  been  excluded  from  the  bill. 
I  would  merely  like  to  make  an  observa- 
tion that  I  have  been  concerned  about 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  program, 
because  I  think  this  is  one  phase  of  our 
aid  program  which  has  witnessed  re- 
markable growth  and  helped  a  great  deal 
to  generate  growth  in  Latin  America.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  in  Michigan 
alone  we  have  taken  over  British  Hon- 
duras as  the  program  for  our  State.  Last 
year  alone  more  than  $10  million  was 
generated  to  British  Honduras.  I  under- 
stand there  are  some  30  States  involved 
in  this  throughout  the  country.  I  would 
like  to  get  a  comment  from  the  chairman 
on  what  his  feelings  are  on  this  partic- 
ular program. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Does  the  distinguished 
gentleman  want  to  know  how  I  feel  about 
the  program,  or  do  you  want  to  know  the 
facts  about  the  program? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  an  altogether 
dilferent  question.  I  shall  refrain  from 
telling  the  gentleman  how  I  feel  about 
the  program  and  Just  answer  the  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  the  facts  atiout  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  program. 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  program 
has  been  in  existence  for  a  number  of 
years  and  prior  to  the  legislation  author- 
izing this  $350,000  item.  The  budget  esti- 
mate for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Tech- 
nical C(x>peration  program  also  included 
$500,000  for  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
which  can  l>e  used  for  the  same  purpose 
as  the  $350,000  is  proposed  to  be  used  for. 
It  is  a  duplication,  and  we  so  stated  in 
our  committee  report.  Therefore  it  was 
denied.  

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  But  you  do  feel 
that  the  AID  agency  could  go  ahead  with 
a  reasonable  program  under  the  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. In  addition,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  entire  program  is  on  an  illus- 
trative basis.  We  loiow  that  AID  adheres 
rather  closely  to  the  Justifications,  but 
the  fimds  are  not  earmarked.  If  this  pro- 
gram should  become  short  of  funds,  AID 
could  transfer  funds  out  of  other  grant 
programs  to  the  Partners. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  ylel(l? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentieman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  SxldenI. 

Mr.  SELDE3f.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
also  to  express  my  ccmcem,  shared  by 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  this  body,  that 
the  line  item  for  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  program,  authorized  in  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act,  has  been  eliminated  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 

To  me,  it  is  most  distressing  that,  at  a 
time  when  the  private  sector  of  this 
country  has  been  called  upon  to  partic- 
ipate more  fully  in  the  work  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  a  proven  program 
involving  civic,  professional,  labor,  edu- 
cation, and  business  leaders  in  37  of 
these  United  States,  has  been  smitten  by 
a  100-percent  cut  in  funding.  It  is  most 
unfortunate  that  the  talents  of  himdreds 
of  well-meaning  individuals  in  this 
Nation  must  go  for  naught  in  their  desire 
to  pool  their  efforts  with  similar  private 
sector  leaders  in  Latin  America  in  a 
noble  attempt  tmder  the  Partners  of 
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the  Alliance  program  to  compliment 
the  govemment-to-govemment  program 
launched  by  President  John  P.  Kennedy 

in  1961-  ,       ^..  w 

In  the  less  than  5  short  years  in  which 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  program  lias 
been  operational,  hundreds  of  profes- 
sional and  technical  people  have  traveled 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  wa^igttng   in  the   development 
process  of  the  hemisphere.  For  the  price 
of  a  round  trip  plane  ticket  and  per  diem, 
and  at  no  contract  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment, the  expertise  of  these  many  hun- 
dreds has  been  voluntarily  shared  with 
those  in  Latin  America  who  have  seen 
in  the  Partners  program  an  opportunity 
to  personally  participate  in  the  economic 
development  of  th^  countries.  In  the 
same  5  years.  Just  short  of  $1,000,000  In 
Government  transportation  funding  has 
been  expended  by  the  Partners,  and  I 
think  it  is  imperative  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  know  that  the  cost-boieflt 
ratio  of  this  expenditure  has  brought  a 
return  of  over  $12,000,000  in  goods  and 
services  from  this  private  sector  of  this 
country.  It  is  a  record  which  few  pro- 
grams in  our  entire  experience  of  foreign 
relations  can  match.  And  it  is  a  record 
which  the  Congress  should  be  willing  to 
expand  and  strengthen,  rather  than  to 
sever  the  desire  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Americas  to  work  together  toward  the 
common  goals  of  the  development  of  this 
hemisphere.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge 
tluit  this  misguided  step  be  corrected. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  YatxsI  . 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  yield- 
ing to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  651  of  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  contains  a  section 
providing  for  the  sale  of  supersonic 
planes  to  Israel.  I  was  very  pleased  to 
see  that  section  Included  both  by  our 
conferees  and  the  conferees  of  the  other 
body.  I  would  have  preferred  the  other 
section  that  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, but  it  is  my  opinion  this 
section  will  provide  the  basis  for  stability 
and  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  after  the  6- 
day  war,  we  were  able  to  say  with  thanks 
that  Israel  had  won  its  war  quickly  and 
that  there  was  no  need  for  American  in- 
tervention of  any  kind. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  another 
year  and  the  situation  in  the  Near  Bast 
which  exists  between  Israel  andthe  Arab 
States  Is  precarious  Indeed,  although  a 
different  situation  exists.  There  are 
border  skirmishes  and  there  is  border 
warfare  against  Israel  almost  daily.  They 
have  become  almost  daily  occurrences. 
There  are  frequent  artillery  duels  across 
the  Suez  Canal  and  there  are  present 
indications  tliat  war  is  threatening. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  effect  of  the  crush- 
ing defeat  of  the  Arabs  at  the  hands  of 
the  Israelis  last  year  has  been  pretty 
well  vitiated  as  a  result  of  the  massive 
rearmament  of  the  Arabs  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  part  of  the  difficulty  Is  in  con- 
nection with  the  armaments  that  the 
Soviets  have  given  to  the  Arabs  this  year, 
giving  them  very  sophisticated  eqidp- 
ment  including  the  latest  supersonic 
Mig-24  airplane. 


Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  three  nations 
of  the  world  that  manufacture  supersonic 
military  aircraft.  One  is  Russia,  one  is 
Prance,  and  the  other  is  the  United 
Stsftes.  Russia  is  providhig  Egypt  with 
the  Mig-24.  Prance  has  denied  to  Israel 
the  opportxmity  to  purchase  the  Mirage 
aircraft,  the  supersonic  aircraft  used 
in  devastating  the  Arab  Air  Force,  al- 
though the  Israelis  had  a  firm  contract 
with  the  French  for  the  purchase  of  such 
aircraft.  However.  President  de  Gaulle 
has  reneged  on  this  agreement  on  pay- 
ments that  have  already  been  made  for 
these  aircraft  by  the  Israelis,  Jets  that 
are  already  built  and  paid  for. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  former  French  Am- 
bassador to  Israel  has  properly  de- 
nounced this  breach  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  France  as  "The  second  Dreyfus 
affair." 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  Israel  is  having  to 
face  a  rearmed  group  of  Arab  nations 
through  the  Soviet  Union,  plus  the  dis- 
affection of  France.  Israel  occupies  a 
lonely  position  in  which  it  finds  itself 
today. 

What  is  the  role  of  the  United  States 
to  be  in  this  situation?  Are  we  not  still 
the  arsenal  of  democracy?  Our  admin- 
istration says  that  what  we  seek  to  do  is 
to  provide  for  a  balance  of  strength  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  what  the 
Soviet  Union  has  done  in  rearming  the 
Arab  nations,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
supersonic  aircraft  have  been  delivered  to 
the  Arab  nations,  how  then  can  we  not 
enter  negotiations  quickly  to  provide  for 
the  sale  of  F-*  Phanton  Jets  to  Israel  to 
strengthen  tlie  ISraeU  Air  Force?  Both 
presidential  nominees  have  stated  that 
they  favor  the  sale  of  such  aircraft  to 
Israel.  Congress  has  declared  itself  in 
favor  of  such  a  sale.  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  announcement  by  this  adminis- 
tration that  the  Phanton  jets  will  be 
made  available  to  Israel  would  do  much 
to  stabilize  the  situation  in  the  Near 
East,  smd  would  provide  for  ameliorating 
immeasurably  the  balance  of  armaments. 
If  America's  commitment  to  freedom 
and  peace  is  to  mean  ansrthing  in  this 
world,  we  must  make  clear  that  we  sup- 
port Israel  in  her  will  to  live  free  from 
aggression.  I  would  urge  the  President  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  preserve  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  by  making  the  Phan- 
tom Jets  available  to  Israel. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  wotild 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  on  the  statement  he  has 
just  made.  I  believe  it  is  a  splendid  state- 
ment of  facts  and  of  what  this  adminis- 
tration, should  do.  I  would  like  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man. 
Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  s^elding. 

I  too  want  to  Join  in  conmiending  the 
gentleman  for  a  very  clear  and  very  suc- 
cinct statement  of  the  problem  of  main- 


taining peace  in  the  Middle  E^ast.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  views  expressed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  are  realistic  and 
certainly  are  entitled  to  careful  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Selden]  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrlelding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  am  concerned  by 
the  deep  cut  made  by  the  Appropriations 
Conunittee  in  funds  for  the  AUiance  for 
Progress. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  recom- 
mended an  authorization  of  $495  mil- 
lion for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  for 
fiscal  year  1969.  This  represented  a  re- 
duction of  $130  million  from  the  admin- 
istration's request.  The  final  passage  of 
authorization  bill  reduced  this  to  $420 
million.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
would  now  have  us  cut  the  total  funding 
for  development  loans  and  technical  co- 
operation for  all  Latin  America  to  $270 
milUon.  or  by  more  tlian  50  percent  of 
the  original  Ebcecutive  request. 

The  report  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
recognized  that  serious  international  and 
domestic  problems  require  a  husbanding 
of  our  resources.  At  the  same  time,  the 
report  acknowledged  that  the  Latin 
American  countries  cotild  make  effective 
use  of  a  larger  amount  than  the  $495  mil- 
lion authorization  recommended  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  The  reduc- 
tion in  funds  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  recommended  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  thus  represented  a 
compromise  between  what  could  usefully 
be  accomplished  with  additional  funds 
and  the  hard  realities  of  oiu:  current  fis- 
cal situation. 

As  chahman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs  for  the  past  10 
years,  I  have  followed  Latin  American 
developments  closely.  I  have  on  occasion 
been  critical  of  AID  operations  in  the 
region  On  study  missions  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica, my  colleagues  and  I  have  discovered 
certain  abuses  and  misuses  of  ftmds  and 
have  constantly  pressed  the  executive 
agencies  involved  to  tighten  administra- 
tive procedures  or  reevaluate  programs. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  eventful  10  years 
during  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
serve  as  subcommittee  chairman.  I  have 
become  convinced  that  U.S.  poUcy  to- 
ward Latin  America  has  been  evolving 
along  the  right  lines.  Latin  American 
governments  are  imder  constant  pres- 
sure from  the  left  and  right  as  they  try 
to  solve  centuries-old  problems  in  order 
to  achieve  political  and  social  democracy. 
There  are  no  formulas  or  panaceas  for 
the  region's  problems.  Admittedly,  much 
of  the  effort  is  trial  and  error,  some  steps 
forward,  some  disappointments.  But  the 
vmity  of  purpose  attained  through  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  remains  the  most 
hopeful    ingredient   for    achieving    the 
peaceful  progress  which  democratic  ele- 
ments throughout  the  hemisphere  crave. 
And  it  is  that  peaceful  progress  toward 
social  justice  which  represents  the  most 
effective   and   lasting   bulwark   against 
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of   Washington.   Mr. 
In  support  of  H.R. 

to  feed,  educate,  and 
of  the  children  in  the 


less  devdoped  countries  of  the  world.  A 
few  of  AID'S  activities  that  have  a  direct 
and  immediate  impact  on  children  are 
cited  below. 

ifxrntrnoN 

Poor  diet  means  physical  and  mental 
retardation  for  children  in  the  less  de- 
veloped countries.  Malnutrition  has 
maimed  and  stunted  tens  of  millions  of 
the  world's  children. 

AID  is  using  food  aid,  research,  and 
other  tools,  to  try  to  arrest  this  toll.  AID 
helped  finance  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  CSM,  a  protein-rich  compound 
of  com.  soybeans,  and  milk  now  being 
glvm  to  40  million  children  throughout 
the  world  imder  Public  Law  480,  title  n 
programs. 

A  program  to  develop  and  market  U.S.- 
produced  fish  protein  concentrate  will  be 
expanded  in  fiscal  year  1969.  In  addi- 
tion. AID  has  signed  agreements  with 
seven  private  firms  to  develop  and  mar- 
ket other  tow-cost  hlgh-proteln  foods.  In 
El  Salvador,  for  example,  a  hlgh-proteln 
beverage  is  being  developed  with  the 
help  of  the  Pillsbury  Co. 

SDUCATXOir 

Some  300  million  school-age  children 
are  not  now  attending  school  in  the  less 
developed  countries.  AID  is  working  at 
reducing  this  number  as  well  as  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  education  in  the  less 
developed  countries.  Between  fiscal  jrear 
1962  and  fiscal  year  1968.  AID  distrib- 
uted nearly  a  billion  textbooks  and 
helped  build  over  200  million  classrooms. 
A  sidistantial  number  of  these  were  for 
children  in  elementary  schools.  Today. 
180,000  students  are  enrolled  in  teacher 
training  schools  which  have  been  assisted 
by  AID  In  38  African,  Asian,  and  Latin 
American  countries.  The  graduate  of 
these  institutions  have  filled  and  will 
continue  to  fill  the  urgent  educational 
needs  of  many  times  their  numbers  in 
the  less  developed  countries.  AID  is  also 
sponsoring  experimentation  with  educa- 
tional television  and  radio.  Use  of  these 
modem  techniques  will  help  compensate 
for  the  critical  teacher  shortage  in  the 
less  developed  countries  and  greatly  in- 
crease school-age  children's  accessibility 
to  education. 

mtic 


The  United  States  is  a  major  contrib- 
utor to  the  United  Nation's  Children's 
Fund— UNICEF— cm  organization  that 
works  at  improving  the  lot  of  children 
and  youth.  The  United  States  provided 
about  40  percent  of  the  $38  million 
pledged  or  contributed  to  the  UNICEP 
central  account  in  calendar  year  1967. 
Oovemments  which  receive  UtnCEF  as- 
sistance make  matching  contributions. 
On  the  average,  matching  contributions 
from  countries  have  amotmted  to  more 
than  twice  the  value  of  the  UNICEP 
contributions.  

As  of  mid- 1967.  UNICEP  was  provid- 
ing aid  for  570  projects  in  120  countries 
and  territories.  These  projects  were  pri- 
marily in  the  field  of  health,  disease  con- 
trol, nutrition,  and  education. 

UNICEP's  accomplishments  are  many. 
It  is  helping  104  countries  to  build  up 
health  services  which  emphasize  mater- 
nal and  child  health  networks.  Equip- 
ment has  been  given  to  more  than  10.000 
health  centers  and  24,500  subcenters. 


UNICEP  has  helped  to  equip  more 
than  550  teacher  training  schools.  8,900 
associated  primary  schools — for  prac- 
tice teaching — and  390  vocational  train- 
ing schools,  while  training  grants  have 
helped  prepare  55.000  teachers,  super- 
visors, and  other  educational  personnel. 
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I.   POLISH  CRILIttBir'B  HOSPITAL 

The  entire  amount  of  the  50  million 
zloty  appropriation — $2.1  million  equiv- 
alent—will be  used  for  eonstructkm  of 
facilities  at  the  hospital.  The  cost  esti- 
mates were  derived  from  a  feasibility 
study  done  for  AID  by  Leo  Daly  Asso- 
ciates last  year.  The  detailed  plans  and 
q)eclflcations  for  the  construction  are 
expected  to  be  prepared  by  grantee  in 
the  next  few  weeks  utilizing  prior-year 
grant  funds. 

n.  THS  AMmicAN  UNivBsrrT  nt  caibo 

The  proposed  grant  to  AUG  in  fiscal 
year  1969  will  be  the  same  as  in  fiscal 
year  1968;  that  is.  $200,000  in  dollars 
and  555,555  pounds — $1  million  equiva- 
lent— for  salaries  and  related  personnel 
support  such  as  travel,  retirement  in- 
surance, and  so  forth;  operational  and 
expendable  equipment,  material  and  sup- 
plies. An  estimated  95  percent  of  total 
will  go  to  first  category--salaries  and  re- 
lated support.  These  grants,  represent- 
ing about  30  percent  of  AUC  dollar 
budget  and  40  percent  of  LC  budget  are 
critical  to  continued  operation  with  U.S. 
staff.  They  represent  a  decline  In  the 
proportion  of  the  total  budget  financed 
by  AID  over  fiscal  year  1968. 

JORM  P.  KUIMBUT 

The  United  States  has  helped  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Hong  Kong  build  facilities  to 
care  for  disabled  children.  The  John  F. 
Itennedy  Center  for  Spastic  Children, 
constructed  with  funds  donated  by  the 
United  States  was  opened  in  1967.  The 
United  States  is  financing  the  center's 
operating  expenses  in  1967-68  as  well. 
Future  financing  will  be  borne  by  the 
Oovemment  of  Hong  Kong.  The  United 
States  provided  about  $511,000  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  center 
as  of  December  31,  1967. 

The  center  is  specially  designed  for 
phydcally  handicapped  children.  It  has 
facilities  and  skilled  personnel  for  medi- 
cal care  and  therapy  and  a  curriculum 
tailored  for  handicapped  children's  edu- 
cational needs.  The  center's  enrollment 
is  expected  to  reach  a  maximum  capacity 
of  60  residents  and  20  day  students  late 
in  1968. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
4^  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2^  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  BufOHSic] . 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
gelding. 

I  would  first  like  to  say  that  in  my  view 
this  bill  represents  a  shortsighted  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  the  world.  I 
believe  that  the  programs  represented 
here  are  important  in  terms  of  our  in- 


vestment in  peace  for  not  only  the  gen 
eraUons  of  today,  but  the  generattons  of 
the  future.  I  believe  we  are  interested  in 
trying  to  prevent  more  Cubas  in  Latin 
America.  We  are  trying  to  bring  about 
peace  and  stebiUty  all  over  the  worid  as 
best  we  can. 

To  me  it  is  all  out  of  proportion  for  us 
to  be  spending  so  much  in  Vietnam  on  se- 
curity matters  and  at  the  same  time  to 
quarrel  with  much  smaller  expenditures 
that  can  prevent  future  Vletnams  li 
wisely  invested.  . ,_    ^         t. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
some  comments  specifically  on  the  pro- 
grams under  the  heading  of  interna- 
tional organizations  and  progrwns, 
which  have  been  quite  severely  cut  in 
this  measure.  ^^  ^  _ 

First  of  all,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
United  Nations  Chlldrens'  Fund  is  wrtl 
considered,  but  I  question  whether  It 
should  be  given  the  kind  of  priority  that 
is  represented  here  by  the  words  nf  the 
report.  Much  of  what  the  ChUdrens 
Fund  does  is  very  appealing,  but  it  is 
also  simply  in  the  business  of  reUef ,  as 
it  were,  and  does  not  have  the  multipli- 
cation factor  of  some  of  the  other  de- 
velopmental programs  which  I  beUeve  to 
be  In  the  long  run  more  important. 

1  do  hope  that  some  cuts  can  be  made 
as  we  go  along  in  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency.  TWs  Is  an  area 
where,  I  beUeve.  there  are  grave  abuses 
going  on,  and  I  beUeve  that  the  UMt^ 
States  has  carried  too  much  of  the  share 
of  this  program  over  the  years,  and  i 
hope  it  will  be  cut  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  specifically  disagree 
with  the  wording  of  the  committee  report 
In  regard  to  the  $150,000  requested  for 
the  UJ».  programs  for  southern  Africa. 

I  request  that  the  administration  will 
not  regard  this  as  anything  more  than 
the  views  of  the  committee.  Certainly 
the  House  Is  not  being  asked  to  pass  upon 
this  sentence.  

I  for  one,  think  these  programs  are 
very  important  in  terms  of  our  rdatlons 
with  the  great  majority  of  the  Africa 
peoples.  They  are  smaU  in  amount  and  it 
is  a  very  insignificant  item  financially. 
But  the  poUcy  question  of  carrying  on 
these  programs  is  one  that  it  seexDsU) 
me  falls  within  the  province  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  FOTrign  Affairs.  X  ^^,^ 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  ranldfig 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  gentleman  from  Ohio   iMr. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  not 
Intend  to  take  more  time,  but  the  gen- 
tleman who  Just  addressed  the  House 
said  he  felt  the  Alliance  for  Progress  re- 
ductions  here  might  cause  more  Castros 
or  more  Cubas.  ^    ^^   ,»    _^ 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  House 
that  before  Mr.  Castro— or  I  should  not 
say  "Mr.  Castro"— before  that  bearded 
gentleman  took,  over  in  Cuba,  we  had 
spent  $43  million  In  aid  to  Cuba. 

Now  that  $43  million  that  we  gave 
them  down  there  did  not  Include  that 
huge  subsidy  in  sugar.  So  the  spending 
of  money  itself  certainly  does  not  stop 
the  Castros  or  the  Cubas.  It  is  a  quesUon 
of  the  relationship  between  countries— 
when  you  give  $43  million  and  you  still 
have  a  Castro  and  you  give  the  sugar 


subsidies  that  we  have  given  them  in  the 
past,  we  should  not  try  to  delude  the 
House  with  the  idea  that  by  giving  money 
alone  you  are  going  to  stop  future  Cas- 
tros or  future  Che  Guevaras. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr  BINGHAM.  Of  course,  I  agree  that 
money  alone  wlU  not  prevent  Castros. 
But  If  the  money  is  wisely  spent  in  the 
development  programs,  that  is  the  best 
method  in  my  Judgment  of  doing  the  Job. 
I  would  like  to  suggest  also  that  the 
mere  fact  that  we  spent  a  lot  of  money 
and  do  not  have  total  security  and  do 
not  have  peace,  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  give  \u>  the  effort. 

We  have  spent  over  a  trilUon  dollars 
since  World  War  H  on  defense  and  we  do 
not  have  security. 

Mr  BOW.  We  have  spent  over  $300 
blUlon  on  mutual  security  and  we  do  not 
have  peace. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  BOW.  So  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  spending  of  money— and  during 
this  period  of  time  when  the  genUemwi  s 
administration  has  been  handing  out  this 
gold— and  I  hear  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  in  his  seat  in  his  soft 
voice  Just  said— what  Mr.  Eisenhower 

did but  to  compare  the  amount  and  to 

compare  the  relationship  of  the  coun- 
tries today  with  what  you  had  under 
Eisenhower— where  were  our  friends 
when  we  had  them  and  they  supported 
us.  Where  are  they  now?  Do  not  teU  me 
that.  The  question,  that  Eisenhower  did 
It— you  ought  to  know  better  than  that— 
that  is  an  old  cliche. 

Mr  MESKILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  appropriation  meas- 
ure, though  I  welcome  the  substantial 
cuts  that  have  been  made.  StUl.  $1.6  bU- 
Uon  is  too  much  to  be  spent  on  a  program 
which  does  not  benefit  this  country  and 
which  Is  of  doubtful  long-range  benefit 
to  most  of  the  recipients. 

I  voted  against  the  authorization  and 
I  shall  oppose  the  appropriations  bUl. 
This  position  is  consistent  with  the  posi- 
tion I  have  taken  on  this  program  since 
coming  to  Congress  and  fulfUls  a  com- 
mitment made  to  my  constituents  2  years 
ago   when   I   was   seeking   this   Job    I 
pledged  to  cut  spending  and  fight  infla- 
tion and  here  Is  a  first-rate  place  to  cut. 
It  Just  does  not  make  sense  to  ship  out 
money  to  foreign  countries  when  our  own 
country— the  last,  best  hope  of  freedom-- 
18  in  such  dire  financial  trouble.  A  lot 
of  our  troubles  are  due  to  the  foreign- 
aid  program.  When  you  consider  that  we 
have  to  borrow  money  in  order  to  give  It 
away,  the  program  takes  on  an  air  of 
mactoess.  like  something  out  of  AUce  in 
Wonderland.  ^^  _. 

While  on  this  subject  of  the  authoriza- 
tion bill.  I  wish  to  register  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  manner  in  which  the  resolu- 
tion in  support  of  supplying  supersonic 
aircraft  to  Israel  was  handled. 

Had  it  been  embodied  in  a  separate 
bill,  I  would  have  voted  for  it  flfdly.  I 
certainly  do  not  want  it  said  tiiat  my 
vote  against  the  costly,  outmoded,  in- 
effective foreign-aid  program  Implies 
opposition  to  efforts  to  matatain  toe 
JSth  of  IBraeL  It  most  certainly  does 

not. 


It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  becomes  a  law, 
while  a  clause  expressing  the  sense  ol 
Congress  binds  no  one.  It  merely  ex- 
presses an  opinion.  I  can  express  ««  opin- 
ion through  a  statement  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  as  I  am  taking  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  now.  ^    ,  .  „  K»H 

Clearly  I  cannot  cast  a  vote  for  a  bad 
law  merely  in  order  to  express  support 
of  an  opinion  which  was  wrapped  up 

^At  'iiiy  rate,  the  question  is  quite  aca- 
demic. President  Lyndon  Johnson  ai- 
r«Sy  has  the  power  to  sell  Phantom  Jets 
JTbraeT  All  he  has  to  do  is  give  the 
order  and  sign  Uie  necessary  papers  and 
the  lets  are  on  the  way. 
^J^ps  the  sense  of  Congress  resolu- 
tion wlllpersuade  him.  I  sincerely  hope 

~iS?.'^^'Mr.  Chairman  year  af^r 
year  I  have  taken  the  floor  here  in  the 
H?use  of  Representatives  to  speak  out 
aUinst  foreign  aid.  It  gives  me  some 
STlsfaction  to  note  that  we  have  con- 
tinned  to  cut  the  program  eachyear^but 
^en  with  the  cuts  that  hfve  been  made 
by  the  Congress.  I  cannot  vote  for  this 

**"Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  forel^ 
aid  can  ever  bring  the  world  closer  to- 
KethCT  in  better  understanding,  low. 
ffi  respect  for  the  United  Sta^-  We 
lavished  $11  bllUon  on  Communist  Rus- 
stTduring  her  hour  of  greatest  danger 
and  she  rewarded  us  by  ingratitude  wid 
the  Beriin  wall.  China  was  the  recipient 
of  our  mercy,  and  aid  for  generetions 
and  today  we  cannot  even  vteitChina^ 
But  the  best  example  is  Prance.  We 
saved  Prance  twice  in  modem  times  only 
to  be  vllllfled.  lambasted,  and  abused  by 
D«Gaulle.  ,.  . 

The  time  has  come  to  call  a  halt  to 
thi  fantasy  and  use  these  billions  to 
balance  our  budget,  save  the  American 
Sonar,  and  keep  our  country  tnaly  tavto- 
clble  We  are  spending  over  $30  bUUon 
SfuaUy  in  Soutiieast  Asia  fighting  com- 
munlsm  Add  to  this  inflation,  "jcrea^ 
taxes  cost  of  living  increases,  gold  out- 
flow    SSeased    costs    for    education^ 
larger  drug  and  medical  costs   and  you 
plS  a  tremendous  burden  on  the  Amer^- 
c^uxpayer.  To  ask  this  ^dividual  to 
thffli  pay  out  ol  his  pocket  additional 
2Si  to  so-called  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries is  simply  unthinkable. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  predict  the  vote  wfil 
be  extremely  close  today.  The  serious^- 
cal  situation  of  our  country  is  reason 
enough  to  defeat  this  foreign  aid  blU^ 
SnSca  is  a  humanitarian  natton.  We 
are  a  compassionate  people.  We  are 
more  concerned  about  the  hunger  pov- 
erty disease,  unemployment,  and  dis- 
tress in  the  world  than  any  other  na- 
tlOT  Americans  will  respond  to  the  needs 
of  oiirfriends  abroad,  but  we  are  tired 
of  importing  socialist  dictatorships  who 
Sx^^t  us  with  ingratitude  and 

^*£?Chairman.  ttie  time  is  at  hand  to 
vote  against  all  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  ChalrmMi.  there  has 
been  much  walling  here  today  by  those 
y^o  claim  the  so-called  foreign  aid  bm 
SSb  l^n  cut  too  deeply^  Ttoe  truth  of  tt« 
Sitter  is  that  the  f  oieten  handoirt  pro- 
grams  are  as  well  financed  as  they  have 
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been  In  the  ]«8t — the  money  is 
spewed  out  thj  ough  other  faucets. 

It  Is  also  Int  tresting  to  note  that  most 
of  those  who  sc  sk  to  Increase  the  amounts 
contained  in  '  his  bill  are  among  those 
who  voted  for  ind.  therefore,  are  pledged 
to  carry  out  a  $6  billion  out  in  spending 
and  a  250,000  reduction  in  Federal  per- 
sonnel In  exchi  Jige  for  the  10-percent  In- 
crease in  Fedei  hi  taxes  they  loaded  on  the 
backs  of  the  /  merlcan  people.  How  can 
they  logically  a  ipport  iiusreased  spending 
under  this  or  any  other  bill  and  carry 
out  their  pledi  b? 

BCr.  Cbainna  a.  with  this  country  facing 
financial  dlsaa  «r,  the  day  has  come  to 
end  checkbook  diplomacy  and  tell  the 
world  that  we  ;an  no  longer  play  the  role 
of  financial  we  b-nurses. 

I  am  convln  red  of  the  utter  futility  of 
offering  amenc  ments  to  try  to  further  re- 
duce the  cost  of  this  bill.  I  will  oppose 
any  and  all  amendments  to  Increase  it 
and  then  vote  against  it  on  final  passage 

-  as  I  Jiave  for  t  te  past  20  years. 

-  It  48  my  f I  rvent  hope  that  with  a 
change  of  a(  ministrations  next  year 
Congress  will  o  ime  to  Its  senses  and  really 
slash  all  facet  of  this  foreign  giveaway 
program  whict  has  cost  the  people  of  this 
country  $171  billion  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  This  is  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility at  its  wofst  and  the  time  has  come 
to  stop  it. 

]  tr.  Chairman,  it  would 
p  ige  12  of  the  committee 
:  »mmlttee  has  specifically 
disapproved  th  »  request  for  $150,000  for 
the  United  Naipons  programs  for  South 
Africans. 

I  think  it  should  be  explained  that 
these  were  fuxds  being  uwd  for  legal 
be  further  pointed  out 
that  in  the  Re]  ubllc  of  South  Africa,  as 
In  any  other  cl  irlllzed  country,  adequate 
ligal  aid  is  available  for 
court  cases.  The  state 
for  the  grant  of  relief 
:  bf  indigent  offenders  dur- 
ing their  perloq  of  imprisonment  or  de- 
tention. 

Icommlttee  has  properly 
deleted  this  Ite:  n  for  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  United  States  should  be  contrib- 
uting to  legal  dd  in  any  country  that 
has  adequate  p  'ovlslon  for  its  own  peo- 


Mr.    BOW. 

be  noted  on 
report  that  the 


provision  for 
defendants  in 
makes  provision 
for  dependents 


pie.  Let  us  look 
funds. 

■DTTCATIONAI 

In    discussing 
training  progra  m 

The  United  SUtea 
000  to  date  for  |he 
cana. 


Today  South 
Bantu   or   blac  z 


further  into  these  trust 


AMD  TkAINUfO  PKOCKAM 

the    educational    and 
it  is  stated: 

has  contributed  STS,- 
tralnlng  of  South  Afrl- 


Mr.  Chalrm^,  is  this  expenditure 
warranted  whei  the  training  and  edu- 
cational f aclllti(  8  for  nonwhltes  in  South 
Africa  are  takep  into  consideration? 

Africa  has  over  3,000 
imiverslty   graduates. 


That  is  a  greater  number  of  graduates 
than  eight  othei  countries  in  Africa  with 
a  combined  Tpop  ilatlon  of  over  118  mil- 
lion have  together.  Over  7,000  nonwhlte 
are  currently  studying 
at  various  SoutA  African  iinlversltles. 
Over  85  percept  of  all  black  children 
in  the  age  group  7  to 
In  most  other  African 
dercentage   ranges   from 


in  South  Africa 
14  attend  school 
countries   the 


49  down  to  only  5.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 9,000  schools  in  the  Republic  with 
an  enrollment  of  about  2  million  chil- 
dren and  about  35,000  teachers. 

There  are  50  schools  for  the  vocational 
and  technical  training  of  black  students, 
10  schools  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped, four  agricultural  schools,  36 
training  schools  for  teachers,  and  four 
special  schools  for  the  sons  of  chiefs. 

In  1966  expenditure  by  the  South 
African  Government  on  education  for 
black  people  totaled  over  $44  million. 

In  certain  African  countries  people 
are  being  trained  In  terrorism  Involving 
murder,  arson  and  the  use  of  ruthless 
methods  of  violence  against  people  In  tiie 
Republic  of  South  Africa,  South  West 
Africa  and  other  neighboring  territories. 

There  is  soimd  evidence  that  the  so- 
called  educational  and  training  program 
is  being  used  to  finance  the  training  of 
terrorists  and,  with  this  end  in  view,  to 
Inveigle  people  out  of  South  Africa  and 
South  West  Africa  under  false  pretenses. 
Basic  training  in  terrorist  activities  is 
given  pred(«ninantly  in  Tanzania.  Fur- 
ther training  is  given  elsewhere. 

In  the  Secretary-General's  report  on 
the  educational  and  training  program 
for  South  West  Africa — U.N.  Document 
A/6899  dated  November  20,  1967— it  is 
stated  on  page  8  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment "was  at  present  providing  scholar- 
ships to  South  West  Africans  to  study  at 
the  secondary  school  level  In  Africa. 
Porty-one  South  West  Africans  on  UJ3. 
scholarships  were  attending  school  at 
Kurasinl.  United  Republic  of  "nmzanla, 
and  26  were  attending  school  at  Nlrambl, 
Zambia." 

Impartial  observers  have  noted  that 
these  schools,  which  have  a  total  capac- 
ity of  550  students,  are  infiltrated  by  ter- 
rorist elements  which  may  yet  cause  the 
United  States  considerable  embarrass- 
ment In  Africa. 

In  testimony  during  a  recent  trial  In 
Pretoria,  a  witness  told  the  court  that: 

At  Dar-es-Salaam,  he  and  some  other  men 
from  South  West  Africa  attended  what  he 
was  told  waa  "an  American  school"  for  a 
month,  where  they  had  been  taught  to  read 
Engllah. 

From  the  "American  school"  he  had  been 
sent  to  the  military  camp,  Kongwa,  Just  out- 
side Dar-es-Salaam.  There  he  bad  been  told 
that  he  and  a  few  others  were  to  be  sent  to 
Moscow  to  be  trained  as  wireless  operators. 
(0.N.  Document  A/7046/add.  9,  dated  19th 
February,  1988.) 

It  is  probable  that  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  Trust  Fund  and  the 
United  Nations  educational  and  training 
program,  and  the  latter  In  particular,  will 
furUier  be  used  to  encourage  even  more 
terrorist  activities  in  the  whole  of  south- 
em  Africa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  long  past  the  time 
when  we  should  take  a  long  hard  look  at 
all  these  programs  which  have  not  yet 
been  fully  presented  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  appropriation.  Not  be- 
cause it  is  the  foreijsn  aid  appropriation 
I  would  have  liked  to  see,  or  the  one  I 
would  have  drafted  myself,  but  because  it 
appears  to  be  the  best  we  can  get  imder 
the  circumstances. 

It  is  tragic  that  this  country  and  espe- 
cially   we    in    the    Congress    have    not 


learned  as  a  lesson  of  Vietnam,  that  it 
is  much  cheaper  and  much  less  risky  to 
help  the  forces  of  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment through  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance  than  it  Is  through  the 
waging  of  war. 

Vietnam  has  cost  the  United  States 
more  than  all  the  foreign  military  and 
economic  assistance  we  have  extended 
since  the  Inception  of  the  aid  program; 
more  than  $120  billion. 

We  seem  to  take  the  view  that  for  all 
our  foreign  aid  we  get  nothing  in  return. 
The  truth  is  that  we  ease  the  conditions 
which  give  rise  to  the  strife  of  places  like 
Vietnam,  when  we  contribute  wisely  to 
the  progress  of  less  developed  nations. 

All  of  our  foreign  aid  is  now  tied,  which 
is  to  say  that  it  must  all  be  spent  for 
American  made  goods.  When  this  fact  is 
combined  with  the  repayments  we  are 
receiving  on  the  past  extentions  of  aid. 
we  find  that  the  foreign  aid  program  is  a 
net  earner  of  foreign  exchange. 

But  It  is  not  even  with  the  general 
view  of  foreign  aid  evidenced  by  this 
body  that  I  am  most  disappointed. 

In  my  view  it  is  deplorable  that  we 
have  so  drastically  reduced  our  contri- 
bution to  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  for 
teclinical  assistance,  for  development 
loans,  for  the  Tarkela  Dam,  and  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Particularly  we  should  understand 
that  the  United  States  is  a  leader  in 
many  of  the  assistance  consortiums  that 
have  been  put  together.  When  we  re- 
duce our  commitment  it  has  a  multiplier 
effect  that  seriously  lessens  the  aid 
available  to  needy  coiuitries  out  of  all 
proportion  to  our  own  reductions. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  contributed 
enormously — on  a  people-to-people  basis. 
There  is  no  Justification  for  cutting  it 
back  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  deplore  these  cuts.  It 
is  my  hope  that  some  day  soon  we  in 
the  Congress  will  awaken  to  the  essen- 
tiality of  foreign  aid  as  a  humanitarian 
aim  and  as  an  alternative  to  violent  wars 
and  revolutions. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Alliance  for  Progreos,  technical  coopera- 
tion and  development  grants:  For  expenses 
authorized  by  section  262(a),  $70,000,000: 
Provided,  That  no  part  ot  this  appropriation 
shall  be  used  to  initiate  any  project  or  ac- 
tivity which  has  not  been  Justified  to  the 
Congress. 

AMKNDMXNT    OTOUED   BT    MS.    M*n,I.T*Sn 

Mr.  MAUUARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer amendments  involving  both  the 
paragraph  which  has  been  read  and  the 
following  paragraph,  and  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  offer  them  as  a  single  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mailuabd:  on 
page  3,  line  13,  strike  out  "•70,000,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$80.- 
000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  17,  strike  out  "$200,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "$240,000,000"'. 
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Mr  MAHlilARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
ouSit  to  take  a  look  at  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  In  some  perspective.  If 
anTviere  to  beUeve  what  has  been  said 
this  afternoon  by  some  Members,  one 
would  visualize  a  program  carried  on  the 
backs  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 

Ant 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw the  request.     

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized. 

Mr  MAUXJARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
it  is  true  that  the  taxpayers  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  have  mvested  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  the  program,  I  think  we  ought 
to  realize  that,  if  we  put  It  In  perspective, 
our  share  Is  not  as  large  as  the  critics  of 
the  program  would  have  you  believe. 
Since  the  beglnnhig  of  the  Alliance,  in 
the  years  1961  to  1967,  the  cumulative 
capital  Investment  In  Latin  America  is 
approximately  $115  billion.  Eighty  eight 
percent  of  this  was  fhianced  by  the  Latin 
American  countries  themselves.  Approxi- 
mately 7  percent  came  from  the  United 
States,  and  this  includes  not  only  the  Al- 
liance, the  direct  AID  program,  but  also 
our  contributions  under  Public  Law  480, 
the  Ex-Im  Bank,  and  the  soft  loan  win- 
dow of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank. 

Other  outside  sources,  outside  the 
United  States  and  the  Latin  American 
countries,  total  the  remainder  of  ap- 
proximately $6  bUllon. 

So  our  part  in  this  is  vital,  but  It  is 
generating  a  tremendous  amount  of  in- 
vestment from  the  nations  involved 
themselves.  ^  ^^^     „ 

I  offer  here  a  restoration  of  $50  mil- 
lion out  of  the  $150  million  cut  below 
the  authorized  amount  in  the  conference 
report  which  we  agreed  to  earlier  to- 
day. Of  this,  $10  mllUon  would  go  to 
the  grant  program  and  $40  million  to 
the  loan  program.  This  would  restore  the 
grant  program  to  the  precise  amount 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  gave 
them  last  year — $80  million. 

What  would  this  additional  $50  mil- 
lion do?  It  certainly  is  not  very  much 
when  you  consider  the  cuts  as  against 
the  requests  that  have  been  made  for 
this  program.  It  would  enable  us  to  carry 
forward  certain  priority  programs,  which 
would  have  to  be  eliminated  without 
these  additional  funds,  in  agricultural 
development,  Includhig  agrarian  reform 
and  education  in  the  key  countries  of 
Brazil,  Chile,  and  Colombia.  Plans  are 
well  advanced  for  substantial  loans  in 
these  areas  and  coimtries,  and  Important 
country  efforts  have  already  been  started 
which  the  United  States  should  support, 
but  will  not  be  able  to  support  without 
this  additional  money. 

Additional  funds  would  also  permit  a 
continuation  of  our  effort  to  support  and 
strengthen  programs  for  economic  sta- 
bilization and  development  In  those 
countries  which  have  been  making  steady 
progress  in  bringing  xmder  control  the 
problems  of  nmaway  Infiatlon. 

In  many  of  the  smaller  countries  im- 
portant efforts  are  being  undertaken  in 
the  fields  of  agricultural  and  educational 


reform  which  could  be  supported  by 
small  but  important  loans  to  those  coun- 
tries. 

In  addition  to  the  critical  loan  pro- 
grams which  could  be  carried  out,  we 
would  be  able  to  continue  essential  tech- 
nical assistance  activities  in  the  fields 
of  social  and  civic  development.  Includ- 
ing such  Important  areas  as  title  IX, 
"Political  Development,"  which  our 
committee  has  laid  such  stress  on  in  the 
last  couple  of  years  and  the  important 
field  of  family  planning.  An  additional 
$10  million  In  the  technical  assistance 
appropriation  would  permit  us  to  con- 
tinue these  activities  and,  in  addition, 
provide  the  margin  to  allow  support  of 
Important  multilateral  efforts  now  being 
undertaken  by  the  Latin  American  coim- 
tries in  education  and  science. 

I  urge  the  Committee  to  accept  this.  I 
realize  the  economic  situation,  and  that 
is  why  I  have  made  my  suggested  in- 
crease only  one-third  of  the  cut  that  was 
made  below  that  which  the  House  and 
Senate  had  agreed  to  authorize  for  this 
program. 

It  Is  a  very  modest  suggestion,  but  I 
think  it  could  be  very  Important  in  our 
relations  with  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  oiQXMltlon  to  the  amoidment.  I  can 
understand  the  anxiety  of  a  few  of  the 
Members,  especially  if  they  did  not  take 
the  time  to  read  the  hearings,  but  I 
would  "tr«^  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  that  last  year,  that  under  the 
technical  aid  program  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica we  aUowed  $80  million.  Our  recom- 
mendation Is  $10,000,000  below  last  year's 
appropriation,  which  is  a  very  small  re- 
duction in  view  of  our  critical  fiscal  sit- 
uation in  this  country.  I  think  the  Com- 
mittee would  like  to  know  that  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  was  $90  mlUlon  and 
our  committee  recommended  $70  mil- 
lion; but  keep  in  mind  that  there  is 
$52,456,000  in  funds  hi  the  pipeline  car- 
ried over  from  previous  years.  If  we  ap- 
prove the  $70  mllUon,  there  would  then 
be  $122,456,000,000  for  this  Lathi  Ameri- 
can technical  aid  program,  which  is 
about  two  and  a  half  years  of  plpeUne. 
according  to  past  expenditure  rates. 

I  would  now  like  to  discuss,  if  I  may. 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  development 
loan  program.  The  committee  recom- 
mended $200  million.  Here  are  the 
reasons  why.  We  found  that  there  is — 
now  listen  to  this— $1,156,775,000  In  the 
pipeline  in  imdisbursed  funds  under  this 
one  spigot,  and.  as  the  witnesses  testi- 
fied, there  will  be  $3.5  blUlon  hi  the  pipe- 
line from  all  spigots  for  Latin  America 
as  of  June  30  this  year. 

But  limiting  my  argument  to  this  one 
appropriation,  there  was  $1,156,775,000 
m  the  pipdine  as  of  June  30, 1968. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  who  offered 
the  amendment  must  not  have  heard  me 
earUer  when  I  stated  that  the  AID 
Agency  put  $250,550,000  in  the  pipeline 
In  June.  .    _. 

There  are  no  contracts  signed.  Tney 
picked  up  some  loan  applications,  au- 
thorized them,  and  then  they  caU  them 
obligations.  ^^,       .     „ 

That  Is  the  reason  why  this  pipeline 
has  gone  up  and  up,  imtll  we  now  have 
Sl.156.000.000  in  unliquidated  funds  for 
this  one  item. 


Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
speak  In  support  of  the  aunendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  my  5 
minutes,  but  I  think  this  amendment, 
which  Is  a  very  modest  gesture,  shows 
that  we.  In  fact,  do  support  the  Idea  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  that  we  do 
stand  back  of  the  commitments  that  have 
been  made  by  succeeding  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  we  do  have 
a  concern  for  the  people  of  Latin 
America. 

I  believe  this  modest  amendment 
ought  to  be  passed.  The  amount  of  money 
involved  in  the  amendment  is  very  small. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
amoimt  of  actual  expenditure  In  fiscal 
year  1969  will  be  smaller  yet,  because  $40 
million  of  this  Is  to  be  found  in  the  loan 
side,  and  the  loan  side  is  not  paid  out, 
usually,  in  the  year  authorized.  It  may  be 
obligated,  but  it  is  not  paid  out,  so  this 
does  not  reflect  any  important  addition 
to  the  actual  dollar  drain  on  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

One  of  the  big  disappointments  about 
what  the  subcommittee  has  done  has 
been  the  relative  Immunity  it  has  given 
to  miUtary  assistance  aroimd  the  world. 
It  seems  more  and  more  the  United  States 
is  moving  away  from  those  areas  in  which 
we  build  mutual  cooperation  and  trust,  in 
which  we  build  up  the  institutions  and 
the  capacities  of  other  societies  toward 
their  own  people,  to  an  ever-increasing 
reliance  on  mlUtary  hardware.  We  are 
saying.  "We  do  not  any  longer  beUeve 
In  social  or  political  justice  or  the  crea- 
tion of  the  kinds  of  societies  that  will 
serve  people;  we  beUeve  in  military  liard- 
ware,  we  believe  in  weapons,  we  believe  in 
those  instruments  of  war  which  are  de- 
signed only  to  provide  defense  or.  in  some 
few  cases,  even  to  provide  repression  of 
their  own  people." 

Here  is  one  very  small  amendment 
which  would  help  to  redeem  our  concern 
for  the  people  in  these  countries.  I  be- 
lieve the  House  would  do  well  by  the 
U  S  Grovernment  if  it  would  show  Its 
concern  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
is  not  to  be  treated  cavalierly  and  cut 
arbitrarily.  I  really  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  consider  giving  support  to 
this  very  small,  very  modest  amendment 
which  will,  I  believe,  really  help  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  support  we  need  to 
provide. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
disthigulshed  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRASER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  hope  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota  did 
not  misunderstand  me  when  I  said  a 
moment  ago  that  there  Is  now  $250  mil- 
lion in  the  plpeUne  for  this  one  Item,  and 
that  there  Is  $1,156,000,000  of  unliqui- 
dated funds  under  this  one  spigot.  This 
is  more  money  than  they  know  what  to 
do  with-  Do  not  confuse  them  by  giving 
them  more  money  than  AID  can  intelU- 
gently  obligate.  They  put  45  percent  of  a 
whole  year's  appropriation  in  the  pipe- 
line in  the  last  month  of  the  past  fiscal 
year.  This  simply  means  they  have  so 
much  money  they  cannot  intelligently 
obligate  it,  so  they  authorize  a  loan, 
which  we  respect  as  an  obligation,  and 
it  gets  hito  the  pipeline. 
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I  hope  the  gei  tleman  understood  what 
I  said  prevloual; '  that  there  was  $1,156,- 
000,000  of  UDllqi  ildated  funds  In  this  one 
"spigot"  for  Lat  n  America. 

Mr.  FRABER  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
May  I  say,  the  act  that  there  Is  money 
in  the  pipeline  h  is  nothing  to  do  with  the 
problem  of  tryli  g  to  provide  new  obliga- 
tlonal  authority.  I  tigree  that  the  chances 
are  they  obllgaled  a  lot  of  this  toward 
the  end  of  the  i  Iscal  year.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  Is  thi  t  we  did  not  finish  proc- 
essing the  bill  w  itll  very  late  In  the  fldcal 
year,  and  they  d  d  not  have  many  months 
to  get  the  cont  acts  In  order.  I  believe 
one  of  the  profc  ems  we  impose  on  AID 
and  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  Is 
this  year-to-ye«  r  obligation  procedure. 

Let  me  go  ag  iln  to  the  pipeline  ques- 
tion. The  gentit  man  knows  that  the  De- 
fense Departme  it  and  every  department 
of  the  n.S.  Government  has  enormous 
pipelines  built  i  ip.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  are  a  re:  lection  of  prudence,  of 
care.. designed  t  >  make  sure  that  money 
Js  not -paid  out  mtll  performance  is  put 
on  the  line. 

When  we  ma  e  from  grants  to  loans, 
we  say  we  are  n  )t  going  to  pay  out  until 
the  contract  is  performed.  The  money 
is  obligated  for  the  contract.  Just  as  we 
pay  for  airplane  i  and  obligate  the  money, 
we  do  not  pay  he  money  out  until  de- 
livery Is  made.  The  same  is  true  as  to 
the  devel(vmen ;  projects  and  the  loan 
programs  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

It  Is  neither  fair  nor  responsible  to 
look  at  the  pipe  Ine  and  say,  "This  is  an 
adequate  si^tliute  for  on-going,  con- 
tinuing, reasozu  bly  sized  programs  that 
meet  our  obllga  iona  imder  the  Alliance 
for  Progress." 

The  CHAIRJtAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  fron:  Minnesota  has  expired. 

(On  request  (  f  Mr.  Passman,  and  by 
unanimous  cons  >nt,  Mr.  Frasir  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrj  dd? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
for  a  half  mlnuK. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman  evi- 
dently has  been  misinformed.  This 
agency  operates  under  the  continuing 
resolution  just  i  s  all  other  Dover nment 
agencies  do.  Th<  f  can  put  in  the  pipeline 
the  same  amoi  nt  of  money  that  they 
put  in  the  previa  us  year  without  the  new 
authorization  bi  11  or  the  new  appropria- 
tion bill.  Purthe  rmore,  there  is  $250  mil- 
lion that  they  r  nerved  which  we  regard 
as  obligated.  It  has  not  yet  been  obli- 
gated, and  thatlis  a  part  of  the  $1,156 
million  pipeline. 

Mr.  FRASER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
go  back  and  rc&d  the  agreements  we 


have  made  unde 
ress,  he  will  not 


the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
Ind  written  down  there 
that  whenever  there  is  any  backup  in 
the  pipeline  we  '  irill  default  on  our  obli- 
gations. We  havi  agreed  to  go  ahead  at 
a  certain  level  o '  input  over  the  life  of 


the  Alliance  for 
what  is  at  stake 


from  California 


Progress,  and  that  is 
in  this  program. 
iSx.  ROSENTIIAIi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  th  t  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offe  'ed  by  the  gentleman 


[Mr.   Maxlliard],   the 


distinguished  me  tnber  of  the  same  com- 


mittee that  I  serve  on,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  to  the  House,  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, that  these  are  the  times  when  we 
can  save  future  money,  future  commit- 
ments, and  future  trouble  by  under- 
Standing  what  we  are  doing  here.  Until 
we  can  have  obllgational  authority  where 
people  can  intelligently  look  to  the  fu- 
ture for  2,  or  3,  or  5  years  we  simply  will 
not  be  able  to  have  a  consistent  program. 
If  we  cut  off  that  amount  of  money,  they 
will  have  strangled  the  program,  and  we 
might  Just  as  well  admit  it. 

I  want  to  say  also  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  early 
this  year  I  spent  21  days  visiting  four 
South  American  countries.  I  spent  con- 
siderable time  in  the  barrios  in  Lima  and 
in  Brazil  and  began  to  have  some  under- 
standing of  what  it  is  like.  You  really 
cannot  have  the  feeling,  until  you  have 
been  there,  of  the  kind  of  poverty,  op- 
pression, and  depression  that  people  live 
in  in  South  America.  Perhaps  in  some 
cases  it  is  worse  than  we  have  in  our 
cities  in  this  country  and  perhaps  in 
other  cases  it  is  not,  but  at  any  rate  it 
is  a  horrible  mistake  to  think  for  a 
moment  that  by  reducing  our  expendi- 
tures we  can  buy  peace  for  the  future. 
If  one  wants  to  look  at  this  completely 
disregarding  the  moral  responsibility  and 
purely  from  the  standpoint  of  self-pres- 
ervation, we  can  buy  many,  many  dol- 
lars worth  of  self-preservation  and  self- 
interest  with  a  few  cents  of  obUgational 
authority  here  today. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  future  Vietnams  lie  much  closer  to 
home  in  South  America  than  they  do 
9,000  miles  away.  If  we  can  do  anything 
to  contribute  to  stability  and  to  elimi- 
nate poverty  and  to  help  throw  over  the 
oligarchies  in  South  America  and  to  give 
help  and  to  provide  technical  assistance, 
we  are  contributing  to  our  own  national 
security.  If,  and  when  a  conflagration 
arises  in  South  America — and  it  will 
singly  come  if  conditions  persist  as  they 
are  now — we  will  be  faced  with  a  tragic 
decision  as  to  which  side  to  intervene 
on.  If  we  can  improve  conditions  and 
prevent  the  possibility  of  that  occurring, 
we  will  never  have  to  make  that  very  sad 
and  potentially  dangerous  decision. 

Mr.  FRELINOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRELINOHUYSEN.  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  his 
statement.  He  mentions  stability  in 
some  of  these  coimtrles.  I  want  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  he  knows  that  I  know 
that  in  18  coimtries  of  Latin  America 
there  will  be  major  elections  in  the  n^xt 
2  years,  lliose  governments  are  now 
moderate  elected  governments.  The  fact 
that  they  have  been  receiving  aid  from 
us  is  already  a  source  of  criticism  from 
the  extremes  in  those  countries.  If  we 
should  suddenly  reduce  that  amount 
substantially,  they  will  be  vulnerable  in- 
creasingly to  attacks  from  both  ex- 
tremes, on  the  left  and  right.  So,  it  is 
to  our  advantage  in  my  opinion,  and  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  we  must 
provide  adequate  and  continuing  pro- 
grams of  aid  to  these  countries. 


Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  i 
think  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  saying 
saying  that  I  am  willing  to  be  my  broth- 
er's keeper,  particularly  when  I  recog- 
nize that  today  in  the  nation  of  Brazil 
the  average  income  is  about  $98  a  year. 
People  on  this  continent  and  people  on 
that  ctxitinent  cannot  survive  with  that 
type  of  Income. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  conceive  how 
anyone  can,  in  good  conscience  and  good 
responsibility  and  in  recognizing  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  involved 
here,  bring  himself  to  vote  against  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Mailliard]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENOUXItT   OrratKO   BT    MR.    nUCLINOHUTSEN 

Mr.    FRELINOHUYSEN.    Mr.    Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Preunohutsen: 
On  page  3,  line  8,  strike  out  "•365,000,000" 
aad  InMrt  "•410,000,000". 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  we  have  already 
passed  that  section  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  section  has  been  previously 
read  and  we  are  on  the  following  para- 
graph. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  WeU.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  indecent  haste  with 
which  we  are  operating  today  and  the 
completely  imnecessary  haste  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  the  Chair  has 
now  ruled  that  the  section  that  I  was 
intending  to  offer  an  amendment  to  has 
been  passed.  Of  course  the  whole  section 
has  not  been  read  as  yet  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  argue  with  the  Chair  because  I  suppose 
any  amendment  which  is  offered  designed 
to  increase  the  amount  of  money  carried 
in  this  program  would  not  be  adopted 
anyway. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  have  the 
opportunity  to  offer  this  amendment.  I 
was  trying  to  increase  the  assistance  fig- 
ure from  $365  mllUon  to  $410  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  refer  the  members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  to  page  13  of  the 
so-called  committee  report  to  indicate 
my  concern  at  the  nature  of  expenses  or 
supplies  which  are  furnished  in  this  area. 
The  various  members  vrill,  of  course, 
recognize  that  certain  titles  are  not 
touched,  such  as  military  assistance 
which  seems  to  be  a  sensitive  program 
with  this  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  that  sup- 
porting assistance  is  about  equally  sensi- 
tive to  the  interest  of  this  Nation.  For 
Instance,  there  Is  the  siun  of  $22.5  million 
which  is  to  go  to  Latin  America,  includ- 
ing the  sum  of  $20  million  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic  and  the  sum  of  $2.5  million 
to  Haiti.  With  reference  to  Africa  there 
is  a  regional  program  of  $1  million  and 
a  program  of  $8  million  to  the  Congo. 

In  East  Asia  there  is  to  go  to  Korea 
$25  million:  Laos,  $39  million:  and,  Thai- 
land, $50  million,  plus  the  country  pro- 
gram in  Vietnam  of  $451  mllUon. 

What  will  a  cut  like  this  mean,  if  the 
committee  has  done  such  a  good  Job  in 
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deciding  that  a  substantial  cut  can  be 
made  in  these  areas  intimately  associ- 
ated with  the  effort  now  being  made  in 
Vietnam?  What,  ^Teciflcally.  do  they 
t),ink  can  be  eliminated?  I  would  sug- 
gest that  we  are  bordering  on  the  area 
when  we  cut  in  that  area  of  supporting 
assistance  that  affect  other  programs 
now  in  progress.  ..^  ..  *w 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  will  note  that  tne 
committee  voted  for  one  program  more 
than  was  authorized.  I  suggest  that  we 
get  back  to  the  authorized  level  would 
be  the  sensible  thing  to  do.  I  regret  that 
the  parliamentary  situation  does  not 
permit  me  to  offer  my  amendment,  but 
I  do  suggest  that  we  may  be  acting  un- 
wisely. 

I  also  regret  that  an  amendment 
should  be  made  to  restore  the  money 
for  the  international  organization  be- 
cause there  again  the  example  of  the 
reduction  when  we  consider  the  size  of 
the  program  and  its  woi*abillty  and  our 
contribution  to  international  programs 
I  think  set  a  precedent  which  others  will 
only  be  attenpted  to  follow.  I  might  say 
that  diuring  the  past  5  years  other 
countries  have  contributed  to  these  pro- 
grams far  more  than  the  United  States. 
I  believe  seven  coimtries  contribute  to 
the  Development  Fund  and  are  contrib- 
uting a  greater  portion  of  theh:  gross 
national  product  than  does  the  United 

States. 

So  here  again  I  would  be  reasonably 
sure  that  we  would  be  penny  wise  and 
pound  fooUsh. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
committee   chairman   a   Question,   if   I 

may?  ,        . 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  an  earlier  discussion 
between  us  when  I  asked  about  what  the 
subcommittee  had  decided  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  country  of  India  in  de- 
velopment loans,  the  chairman  indicated 
that  all  of  these  proposals  were  Illustra- 
tive, and  that  the  AID  Agency  was  not 
bound  to  present  any  particular  program, 
but  could  expend  within  the  limitations 
that  were  provided  for  in  the  appropria- 
tion measure.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PASSIiCAN.  That  is  correct  as  to 
the  development  loans  appropriation, 
but  they  cannot  transfer  Alliance  for 
Progress  ftmds  to  India. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  appreciate  that  fact, 
that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  de- 
voted to  Latin  America.  I  am  more  in- 
terested in  the  international  organiza- 
tions and  programs.  I  notice  that  a  cut 
has  been  made  of  roughly  some  $20  mil- 
lion. Could  the  chairman  tell  me  which 
programs  are  specifically  aimed  at 
there? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes,  I  can.  It  is  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  gentleman's 
own  wonderful  committee  that  this  pro- 
gram is  on  an  illustrative  basis,  so  that 
it  is  authorized  in  a  lump  sum,  and  it  is 
appropriated  on  an  illtistrative  basis.  AID 
could  give  it  all  to  one  program,  or  they 
could  divide  the  appropriation  in  any 
way  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  chairman  that  there  is  a  bar, 
or  there  is  a  direction  to  the  President 
not  to  issue  any  new  contributions  to  de- 
velopment programs  of  the  United  Na- 


tions which  would  be  used  for  projects 
to  help  the  Government  of  Cuba  so  long 
as  it  is  governed  by  the  Castro  regime. 
That  is  an  effort  to  Impose  a  specific  re- 
striction on  the  use  of  those  funds? 

Mr.   PASSMAN.  That  would   be  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  FRASER.  But  other  than  that 
specific  restriction,  you  are  not  intend- 
ing to  cut  any  specific  program.  That  is 
left  up  to  the  agency,  as  I  imderstand  it. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man will  find  that  during  the  past  14 
years  there  have  only  been  two  Instances 
where  we  have  earmarked  funds.  Once 
we  earmarked  funds  for  Spain.  This  year 
we  are  protecUng  the  $13  milUon  for  the 
UJ^.  Children's  Fund.  It  is  specifically 
stated  in  our  report  that  no  part  of  the 
cut  should  apply  to  UNICEP.  The  rest  of 
the  program  is  completely  illustrative, 
and  may  be  allocated  by  the  administra- 
tor as  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  Just  wanted  to  make 
sure  from  what  the  chairman  has  said 
that  the  restrlcUons  that  you  have  In- 
tended on  this  money  are  those  that  are 
written  Into  the  statute? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Nothing  else  but  what 
is  written  into  the  statute. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 

blU. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  blU  back  to  the  House  with  the 
reconmiendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Conunittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resiuned  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  19908)  making  appro- 
priations for  foreign  assistance  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1308,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

bill.  ._  ^ 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonun 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorke«>er  will  close  the  doors,  the 
Sergeant  at  Aims  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Cleric  will  caU  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  174,  nays  138,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  118,  as  follows: 


Adams 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Barrett 
Bates 
Btester 
BlMKbam 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Bolton 
Braaco 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Burke,  Mass. 
Biuton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
CataUl 
Conable 
Corbett 
Culver 
Daniels 
Dawson 

Dellenback 
Dlggq 

Dow 

Downing 

DulBkl 

Dwyer 

Eckbardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Brlenbom 

Escb 

Brans,  Colo. 

PaUon 

Farbetein 

Pascell 

Feigban 

Plndley 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  B. 

Praeer 

Prellngbuysen 

Prledel 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Oarmatz 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 


[BoU  No.  84«] 

YEAS— 174 

Gude 

HaUeck 

Hal  pern 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Wasb. 

Hatbaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  liaaa. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

JoelooD 

Johnson,  OalU. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keltb 

KeUy 

Klrwan 

KyroB 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McBwen 

McFaU 

Macdonald, 


Abernethy 
Adair 

Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Baring 
Battm 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Beits 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bow 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brown,  Mlcb. 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Broyhm,  Va. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Utah 

Carter 

Casey  >■ 

Cedert>erK 

Chamberlain 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Collins 

Colmer 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Denney 

Derwinakl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 


MacOregor 

Machen 

Madden 

Mabon 

MalUlard 

Mathlas,  CalU. 

Mathlaa,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Mlniab 

Mink 

Morgan 

Morse,  Mass. 

Mosher 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

0'Hara,m. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

OTiem,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

NAYS— 188 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Knhlf"^" 

Everett 

Flynt 

Puqua 

Galiflanakts 

Gathlngs 

Oettys 

Goodling 

Grtffln 

Gross 

Grover 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Henderaon 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Jarxnan 

Johnson,  Fa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

King.  N.T. 

Kleppe 

Kyi 

Langen 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  lA. 

Long,  Md. 

McCuUoch 
McMillan 

Maxab 


Perkins 

Ptekle 

Pike 

Pimle 

PodeU 

Price,  m. 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

Reld,  N.T. 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Roblaon 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Shriver 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 
.   Steed 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tleman 

Tunney 

UdaU 

Van  Deerlln 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Whalen 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

WUson,  Bob 

Wolff 

wngbt 

Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
ZablocU 


Martin 

May 

MeskiU 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mlze 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Natcher 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Poage 

Poff 

Price,  Tex. 

RandaU 

Reid.  m. 

Relnecke 

Rolierts 

Rogers,  na. 

Roth 

Bouah 

Buppe 

Sandman 

Satterneld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scon 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubbletleld 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Tbomp8on.aa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 
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Wkggonner 

Walker 

Wkinider 

Wataon 

WbaUey 
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Wl^lf  WjaU 

Wmltener  Wylia 

rWynum 
Fa.     Zion 
Zwmeti 

NOT  VOnNO— 118 

Vo  til 


UllltomD. 
Fo  intaln 
Oaiagber 
0«'dner 
Oil  Imo 
Or  ffltba 
Ok  yaat 
Ou-ney 
Htkl 

Ha  allton 
Ha  kna 
Ha  iwn, 


MUtar.Oaltf. 
ICUla 


Monacan 
Moore 
Moorhaad 
Morrla,  N.  Mex. 
Morton 


Ha  dy 
Ha  rlaon 
Ba  rs 
H«  lert 
B«  long 


AbblU 

Addabtw 

Andenon,  ni. 

Arenda 

Aabbrook 

Ashley 

Aabmore 

AqplnaU 

Ayrea 

Bell 

Bevill 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademaa 

Brown.  CalU. 

Blown.  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Buah 

Button 

Otorey 

Oeller 

Clancy 

Clark 

.DonR, 
Clawaon.I)eI 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Conyera 
Corman 
Cowger 
Curtia 
Daddarlo 
Dent 
DlngeU 
Donohxie 

■dwarda,La. 
■Tlna,Tenn. 
Fine 
Plaher 

ANSWEBXD 
JacplM 

So  the  bill  wa^  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 


Huigata 
Hurt 
Id]  >rd 
Irm  in 
Joi  ea.  Ala. 
Ka  itan 
KUg, 

Kli  czynakl 
Ka  negay 
Kutferman 
Ku  rkendall 
Lai  -d 
La:  idrum 
Lata 
Let  gett 
Uc  rd 
Lu  :ena 
Mc  Tlure 
Mc3ade 
McDonald, 


lOch. 
Mama 


Mr.  H«bert  for, 
Mr.  FbllMn  for, 
Mr.    Donohue 

agalnat. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  for, 
Mr.  MUler  of 

wards  of  Loiilslani 
Mr.  Jacobs  for, 
Mr.  Rhodea  of 

Abbltt  against. 
Mr.  Celler  for, 
Mr.  Olalmo  for, 
Mr.  Stratton  foi 

If  omla  against. 
Mr.  Vanlk  for, 
Mr.  Leggett  for, 
Mr.   Kluczynskl 

against. 
Mr.  Jones  of 

against. 
Mr.  Clark  for, 
Mr.  Corman  for, 
Mr.  OrUBtbs  for, 
Mr.  William  D. 

of  New  Mexico 
Mr.  Hanna  for, 
Mr.  Rees  for, 
Mr.  Moorbead 

against. 
Mr.  Addabbo  for 
Mr.  Kupferman 

against. 
Mr.  Boland  for, 
Mr.  Arends  for, 
Mr.  Asplnall  for, 

against. 
Mr.  Daddarlo  for, 
Mr.  Dent  for, 
Mr.  Pryor  for, 
Mr.  Gallagher  fo 


foi 


,  wlti 


Nichols 
O'Konakl 
.Idaho   Olsen 
Pettis 
PhUbm 
PoUock 
Pryor 
QuUlen 
Ballsback 
Rarlek 
Rees 
ReUel 
Basnlek 
Rhodea,  Arts. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
;.  Calif.         Rivers 

Roudebuab 
St.  Ongs 
Schweiksr 
Shijtley 
Smith.  Okla. 
Stratton 
Tenaar 
XTUman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Watklns 
Watts 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


"PRESKNT*"— 1 


with  Mr.  Shlplsy  against, 
with  Mr.  Nichols  against, 
ror,    with    Ifir.    Fountain 


with  Mr.  Ashmore  against, 
for,  with  Mr.  Sd- 
against. 

Mr.  Ichord  against. 
Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 


CiUfomla 


irith 


with  Mr.  Olsen  against. 
With  Mr.  Blvers  against, 
with  Mr.  Brown  of  Cal- 

vkth  Mr.  Watts  against. 
'  rlth  Mr.  Fisher  against, 
for,   with   Mr.   Hungats 

Alaliama  for,  with  Mr.  BevUl 

w  th  Mr.  Komegay  against. 
'  rlth  Mr.  Landnim  against, 
with  Mr.  Mills  against. 
^>rd  for,  with  Mr.  Morris 
aga:  Dst. 

vilth  Mr.  Rarlek  against. 
Mr.  Ashbrook  against. 
,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio 


wi^ 


with  Mr.  Clancy  against. 
:  or,  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson 

^  rlth  Mr.  Gardner  against, 
rlth  Harrison  against, 
with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen 


wth 


with  Mr.  Flno  against. 
Mr.  Kuykendall  against. 

Mr.  Hunt  against, 
with  Mr.  Laird  against. 


Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr. 
Qulllen  against. 

Mr.  Ayres  for,  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arlaona 
against. 

Mr.  Rallshsftk  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Okla- 
homa against. 

Mr.   Conte  for,  with  Ut.  FettU   against. 

Mr.  Button  for,  with  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Michigan  a^klnst. 

Mr.  McDade  for,  with  Mr.  Cowger  against. 

Mr.  Morton  for,  with  Mr.  Qumey  against. 

Mr.  Oubser  for,  with  Mr.  HaU  against. 

Mr.  Ashley  for,  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho 
against. 

Mr.  Brademas  for,  with  Mr.  Watklns 
against. 

Mr.  Carey  for,  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt 
against. 

Mr.  Cohelan  for,  with  Ur.  Rslfel  agaUut. 

Mr.  Dlngell  for.  with  Mr.  PoUock  against. 

Mr.  Edmondson  for,  with  Mr.  Latta  against. 

Mr.  HamUton  for,  with  Mr.  Mlnshall 
against. 

Mr.  Tenser  for,  with  Mr.  Michel  against, 

Mr.  Irwin  for,  with  Mr.  McClurs  against. 
.    Mr.  Moss  for,  with  Mr.  Luksns  against. 

Mr.  Monagan  for,  with  Mr.  Lloyd  against. 

Mr.  Buchanan  for,  with  Mr.  OTConskI 
against. 

Mr.  Hosmsr  for,  with  Mr.  Moore  against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Her- 
long  against. 

UntU  further  notice: 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  King  of  OaUfomla  with  Mr.  Mayns. 

Mr.  nilman  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr  Conyers  with  Mr.  Schwelker. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Karstsn. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  IcHORo].  If  he  had  been  pres- 
ent he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I  voted 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington  one  of  its  clerks  an- 
noimced  that  the  Senate  has  passed  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  following 
title,  In  which  the  conciirrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  79.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
correct  errors  In  the  enrollment  of  S.  827. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  827) 
entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  nation- 
wide system  of  trails,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 


TO  CORRECT  ERRORS  IN  ENROLL- 
MENT OP  8.  827,  E8TABLISHINO 
NATIONWIDE  SYSTEM  OP  TRAILS 

BCr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  I^Maker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  79)  to  correct  errors 
in  the  enrollment  of  S.  827. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

8.  Ooir.  Rss.  79 

Jiesoloed  by  the  Senate  {the  Home  of 
Repre$entattvea  coneurring) ,  That  the  Secre- 
tai7  of  the  Senate,  in  the  enrollment  of  the 
bm.  S.  837,  entitled  "An  Act  to  eetablUh  a 
nationwide  system  of  trails,  and  for  other 
puzpoaes,"  be  authorized  to  make  the  foi- 
lowUig  correction:  In  section  4(a)(1)  after 
the  words  "such  trails  are  reasonably  acces- 
sible to  urban  areas,  and"  add  a  comma  and 
Insert  the  word  "or"  and  In  section  4(b)  (i) 
at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  delete  the 
comma  after  the  word  "and"  and  delete  the 
word  "w". 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  3068. 
AMENDING  POOD  STAMP  ACT 
OP  1964 

Mr.  POAOE  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (S.  3068) 
to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 
as  amended. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TO 
FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  sundry  reports 
on  District  of  Columbia  bills. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Albert]  to  inform  us  as  to  the  legis- 
lative program. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
completed  the  program  for  this  week  and 
will  ask  to  go  over  imtil  Monday  follow- 
ing the  announcement  of  the  program 
for  next  week. 

The  program  for  next  week  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  Monday,  District  day.  there  are 
eight  bills. 

HM.  17845,  authorizing  construction 
of  parking  facilities;  S.  1246,  District  of 
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Columbia  Public  Space  Utilization  Act; 
S  1247.  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Space  Rental  Act;  S.  2012,  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Public  School  Food 
Services  Act;  H.R.  18980,  to  authorize  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  convey  interests 
in  certain  property  In  Prince  William 
County,  Va.;  S,  2496,  to  authorize  recip- 
rocal agreements  for  police  mutual  aid  on 
behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  S. 
2592,  to  provide  notice  of  the  enforcement 
of  a  security  Interest  In  real  property  In 
District  of  Columbia:  and  S.  2017,  to  au- 
thorize the  District  of  Coluumbia  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  the  inspection,  mainte- 
nance, and  repair  of  District-owned 
buildings. 

On  Tuesday: 

S.  945.  the  Federal  Magistrates  Act- 
continue  consideration,  and 

S.  2484,  extension  of  New  Senate  0£Elce 
Building  site— open  rule,  1  hour  of  de- 
bate. The  rule  has  already  been  adopted. 


POSTPONING    VOTES   ON    MONDAY 

AND  TUESDAY  UNTIL  WEDNESDAY 

NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  for  this  purpose  at  this 
point,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Monday 
and  Tuesday  are  Jewish  holy  days.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  rollcall  votes  on 
other  than  procedural  matters  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  may  go  over  until 
Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  again  poses  the 
question  of  record  votes  on  bills  that  are 
considered  on  Monday  and  Tuesday.  I 
have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  Dis- 
trict bills  and  there  are,  I  believe,  eight 
of  them.  As  to  whether  any  of  those  bills 
are  of  an  Important  nature — I  mean  in 
the  sense  of  importance  to  the  rest  of 
the  coimtry — I  have  no  knowledge.  I  do 
know  something  about  the  Federal  Mag- 
istrates Act  and  the  Senate  Office  bill. 

I  have  had  difficulty  In  the  past  with 
respect  to  record  votes  after  a  piling  up 
of  measures  on  which  record  votes  were 
demanded.  I  regret  to  say  at  that  I 
was  not  able  to  get  votes  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  obtainable.  I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  situations  of  this  kind  in  years 
past. 

Can  we  have  some  assurance  from  the 
leadership  that  record  votes  will  be  in 
order  on  the  two  bills  scheduled — at  least 
the  two  bills— scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
during  that  time  the  gentleman  is  asking 
that  rollcall  votes  be  put  over?  Is  there 
any  way  that  we  can  have  some  assur- 
ance that  there  will  be  rollcall  votes  on 
at  least  both  those  two  bills  if  rollcall 
votes  are  sought? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield,  so  that  I  may  respond 
to  him? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course,  this  procedure 

Is  very  rare,  and  has  been  since  we 

stopped  putting  rollcall  votes  over  for 

primaries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  knows 


that  the  matter  of  rollcalls  Is  within 
the  judgment  and  power  of  the  House 
itself.  It  is  something  over  which  I  have 
no  control.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  have 
no  objection  to  having  record  votes  on 
those  measures  and,  speaking  for  myself 
personally,  I  would  be  glad  to  assist  in 
obtaining  record  votes  if  only  a  few 
Members  wanted  me  to  do  so.  I  will  stand 
up  for  yea-and-nay  votes.  That  is  as  far 
as  I  can  go. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  As  the  majority  leader 
knows,  the  Federal  Magistrates  Act  was 
completed — general  debate  wsis  com- 
pleted. There  were  no  amendments  at 
the  Clerk's  desk.  When  the  Committee 
rose  on  yesterday,  the  Committee  was 
ready  to  resolve  itself  back  Into  the 
House,  and  there  would  have  been  a  re- 
quest for  a  vote.  I  am  wondering  if  the 
Federal  magistrates  bill,  since  all  debate 
is  completed  and  there  are  no  amend- 
ments at  the  Clerk's  desk,  could  not  be 
continued  over  to  Wednesday,  and  then 
there  would  be  no  question.  I  tWnk 
Members  on  the  majority  side  could  as- 
sure the  majority  leader  that  what  I 
have  said  Is  a  fact. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
srield,  I  imderstand  that  there  is  one 
technical  amendment  which  Is  required 
for  purposes  of  correction. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  A  technical  tunendment. 

Mr.  ALBE31T.  A  technical  amendment 
only. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  had  hoped  that  we 
could  get  into  these  other  bills  early  on 
Wednesday,  but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  would  be  willing  to  have  the  Federal 
magistrates  bill  made  the  first  order  of 
business  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  that  would  solve 

the  problem. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  will  schedule,  then, 
H.R.  17682,  civil  service  retirement,  on 
Tuesday.  However,  I  have  been  advised 
that  the  gentleman  handling  that  bill 
may  not  be  here  Tuesday,  in  which  event 
the  bill  will  be  considered  later  in  the 
week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  have  that  assurance 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  will  put  the  Federal 
Magistrates  Act  down  as  the  first  order 
of  business,  if  it  is  down  to  the  question 
of  voting,  on  Wednesday,  or,  in  any 
event,  not  later  than  immediately  after 
the  conference  reports  which  are  already 
-scheduled. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agreement  just  now 
reached  for  Wednesday  and  the  balance 
of  the  week,  we  have  two  conference  re- 
ports which  we  are  putting  down: 

HJl.  17126,  Extension  of  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965;  and 


HH.  18249,  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964. 

We  may  or  may  not  take  these  ahead 
of  the  Federal  Magistrates  Act,  but  we 
hope  to  have  aU  three  bills  on  Wednes- 
day. 

May  I  say  to  my  colleagues  also  that 
we  do  expect  other  conference  reports 
next  week.  There  will  probably  be  a  con- 
ference report  on  the  higher  education 
bill,  and  there  may  well  be  a  conference 
report  on  the  vocational  education  bill. 
There  are,  of  course,  conferences  pending 
on  appropriation  and  other  bills. 

To  make  even  more  clear  a  statement 
I  have  previously  made,  if  the  gentleman 
handling  HH.  17682,  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Financing  Act,  is  here  on 
Tuesday,  we  would  expect  him  to  call 
that  bill  up  on  Tuesday.  If  not,  he  will 
call  it  up  after  the  other  bills  on  Wednes- 
day or  Thursday.  I  think  that  is  clear. 

Under  the  agreement  made,  there  will 
be  no  rollcall  votes  until  Wednesday,  ex- 
cept on  procedural  matters. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
and  that  any  further  program  may  be 
announced  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
gram announcements,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  asked  us  to  add  to  the  list  of 
bills  which  he  hopes  to  call  up  by  unani- 
mous consent  certain  other  bills  which 
have  been  unanimously  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The 
Record  of  September  5,  on  page  25842, 
contains  a  list  of  the  other  bills,  all  of 
which  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  hopes  to 
call  up  by  imanlmous  consent  some  day 
next  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  list  of  additional  bills  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Additional  Bills  Reported  XJNAKiMOtrsLT 
Prom  the  Committee  on  Wats  axd  Means 

H.R.  14095.  relating  to  the  production  of 
wine. 

H.R.  15023.  regulated  Investment  com- 
panies furnishing  capital  to  development 
companies. 

H.R.  17332,  credits  and  payments  In  the 
case  of  certain  uses  of  g^asollne  and  lubricat- 
ing oil. 

H.R.  18253.  definition  of  earned  Income  for 
pension  plans  of  self-employed  individuals. 

H.R.  18373,  Implementing  certain  customs 
conventions. 

HJl.  18486,  tax  treatment  of  Income  from 
communications  satellite  system. 

HJt.  18942,  tax  treatment  of  certain  stat- 
utory mergers. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN  OR- 
DER UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

ITiere  was  no  objection. 
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iOXrOURNMENT  TO  SEPTEMBER  23, 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  t  lat  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today,  it  I  MUoum  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPELAKE  !l.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tl  e  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  obJ<  ct,  can  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  give  us  any  encourage- 
ment, any  hope  that  we  will  be  adjourn- 
ing in  the  near  f  iture? 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
hopes.  I  think  t  le  gentleman  can  see  we 
are  moving  to  conference  reports,  and 
we  have  very  llitle  initial  legislation  on 
the  program  foi  next  week — only  three 
bills,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

I  have  Just  b  len  advised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nirth  Carolina  that  the 
scenic  rivers  ccnference  report  will  be 
ready  for  next  ^  reek,  and  we  will  expect 
to  calTIt  up  nex  week  one  day,  probably 
on  Wednemlay  o  Thursday  of  next  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  [r.  Speaker,  we  can  hope 
to  call  it  up  next  week,  one  day,  probably 
follow  on  the  fc  reign  aid  appropriation 
bill  will  wind  up  in  much  less  time  than 
the  conference  m  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  idr.  Speaker,  I  share  the 
gentleman's  hopi  on  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  It.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  hope  we  can  be  out  by 
the  1st  of  Octoler,  and  not  later  than 
the  third  or  four  h.  They  say  the  fishing 
in  Iowa  is  impro^  ing.  especially  the  fish- 
ing for  votes,  an^  I  would  like  to  get  out 
there. 

Mr.  Speaker, 
tion  of  objection 

The  SPEAKE^t.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  thp  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  Abjection. 


withdraw  my  reserva- 


ELECTION  TO    3TANDING  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 


Mr.  GERALD  :  I. 
I  offer  a  privilegid 
1310)  and  ask  Ipr 
sideratlon. 

The  Clerk  reltd 
follows: 

H. 


Re$olved,  That 
be,  and  la  hereby. 
Btondlng  committee 
aentatlTes  on  Educ  ktlon 


Jpunes  M.  CoUlna.  of  Tezaa. 
elected  a  member  of  the 
of  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
and  Labor. 


The  resolution 
A  motion  to 
the  table. 


was  agreed  to. 
econsider  was  laid  on 


APPOINTMENT 
S.  698,  INTER 
OPERATION 


OF   CONFEREES   ON 
30VERNMENTAL  CO- 
i  lCT  of  1968 


oonsint 


Mr.   RANDAUi 
unanimous 
Speaker's    table 
achieve  the  fullest 
dlnation  of  actlv  ties 
govenmient  in  o:  der 
eration  of  our  f<deral 
creasing  complex 
administration 
States,  to  provi(:|e 
slonal  review  of 


FORD.  Mr.  ^Maker, 
Resolution  (H.  Res. 
its  immediate  con- 

the   resolution,    as 

Ru.  1810 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
to   take   from   the 
the    biU    (S.    698)    to 
cooperation  and  coor- 
cunong  the  levels  of 
to  improve  the  op- 
system  in  an  in- 
society,  to  improve  the 
'  grants-in-aid  to  the 
for  periodic  congres- 
%deral  grants-in-aid,  to 


permit  provision  of  reimbursable  tech- 
nical services  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, to  establish  coordinated  intergov- 
ernmental policy  and  administration  of 
development  assistance  programs,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  acquisition,  use,  and  disposi- 
tion of  land  within  urban  areas  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  conformity  with  local 
government  prograins.  to  establish  a  uni- 
form relocation  assistance  policy,  to 
establish  a  uniform  land  acquisition 
policy  for  Federal  and  federally  aided 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
a  House  amendment  thereto,  insist  on 
the  House  amendment,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
HoLinxLD,  Blatnik,  and  Rxuss,  Mrs. 
DwYsa,  and  Mr.  Erlkkborn. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF 
HOUSE  OFFICE  BUILDING  COM- 
MISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  40  U.S.C.  175  and  176,  the  Chair 
appoints  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
[Mr.  CxAMKR]  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Office  Building  Commission  to  fill  the 
existing  vacancy  thereon. 


PHANTOM  JETS  TO  ISRAEL 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
the  decision  made  by  the  President  to 
withhold  from  Israel  the  50  Phantom 
Jets  that  are  needed  to  restore  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  think  this  decision  may  very  well 
contribute  to  a  reopening  of  hoetilities 
between  Israel  and  its  neighbors. 

Vice  President  HtrnpHur  was  correct, 
in  my  view,  in  pledging  the  dispatch  of 
these  aircraft.  All  of  our  available  Intelli- 
gence information  indicates  that  the  air 
forces  of  the  Arab  coimtries  are  stronger 
than  they  were  before  the  June  war  of 
1967.  It  is  widely  acknowledged  that  the 
Arabs  now  h»ve  at  least  five  or  six  times 
the  number  of  Jet  aircraft  that  the 
Israelis  have.  Adinittedly,  Israel's  tram- 
Ing  and  technological  superiority  help  to 
compensate  for  this  discrepancy,  but,  at  a 
certain  point,  sheer  numbers  must  make 
themselves  felt.  In  the  case  of  another 
war,  Israel  probably  cannot  expect  to 
knock  out  the  enemy's  air  forces  the  way 
it  did  in  1967.  The  evidence  indicates 
clearly  that  only  the  reinforcement  of 
the  Israel  Air  Force  with  flrst-^ass 
planes  can  maintain  the  balance  needed 
to  deter  a  further  armed  struggle. 

It  is  no  secret,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
power  of  the  Arab  States  derives  directly 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites 
Russia,  having  consolidated  its  power  in 
central  Europe  by  invasion  of  Cse^io- 
slovakia,  would  like  nothing  better  thui 
to  wipe  out  in  similar  fashion  aU  chal- 


lenge to  its  hegemony  in  the  Middle  East. 
Israel  stands  in  the  way  of  Russian 
domination  of  that  area  of  the  world.  It 
is  unquestionably  to  America's  interest 
to  see  that  Israel  remains  unassailable. 
For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
understand  the  President's  decision  tov 
withhold  Phantom  Jets  from  Israel.  It  is 
a  decision  that,  in  my  view,  is  contrary 
to  American  interests,  as  well  as  Israel 
interests.  I  commend  the  Vice  President 
for  forthrightly  calling  for  the  reverse 
of  this  position.  His  candor  is  essenUal 
to  giving  fresh  direction  to  American 
foreign  policy.  I  trust  that  America's  cur- 
rent posture  toward  Israel — on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Phantom  Jets,  at  least — ^will 
soon  be  reversed. 


AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND 
VOLUNTARILY  AGREE  TO  RE- 
STRICT  BEEF  EXPORTS  TO 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
learned  unofficially  but  I  think  reliably 
that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have 
voluntarily  agreed  to  restrict  beef  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  for  the  re- 
mainder of  1968. 

The  decision  was  reached  at  a  joint 
session  of  the  meat  boards  of  the  two 
countries  In  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
over  the  last  weekend. 

Meat  imports  have  been  running  at  an 
unusually  high  rate  during  the  first  9 
months  of  the  year.  A  continuation  of 
imports  in  such  heavy  volume  would  have 
required  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle 
L.  Freeman  to  impose  country-by-coun- 
try quotas  under  the  Meat  Import  Act  of 
1964. 

Without  the  voluntary  restrictions  be- 
ing imposed  by  the  two  major  meat  ex- 
porters. Australia  and  New  Zealand,  im- 
ports for  the  calendar  year  could  have 
exceeded  1.1  billion  pounds — ^weU  over 
the  1.045  bllllmi  pound  figure  which 
would  automatically  "trigger"  import 
quotas. 

Secretary  Freeman  estimated  in  June 
that  VS.  meat  Imports  would  total  935 
million  pounds  for  the  year.  He  will  be 
forced  to  revise  that  figure  sharply  up- 
ward In  the  final  estimate  he  is  required 
to  make  October  1. 

I  called  this  to  the  Secretary's  atten- 
tion in  a  letter  on  August  28.  in  which  I 
fiu-thersatd: 

It  would  be  meet  helpful  If  you  and  other 
administration  leaders  would  urge  such 
major  expcrtmg  countrlea  as  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  to  place  voluntary  quotaa  on 
meat  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the 
renuUnder  of  this  calendar  year. 

Reduction  in  the  volume  of  meat  ship- 
ments from  these  two  major  exporters 
may  temporarily  take  some  of  the  pres- 
sure oB  the  domestic  cattle  market.  What 
is  really  needed,  however,  is  a  drastic 
overhaul  of  the  Meat  Import  Act  with  a 
view  to  reducing  future  imports  sharply. 


September  19,  1968 

FEDERAL  GUN  CONTROL 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  18,000 
citizens   in   my   congressional   district 
have  replied  to  my  questionnaire  asking 
their  opinion  of  the  proposed  law   to 
require  Federal  registration  and  licensing 
of  firearms.  The  latest  tabulation  dis- 
closes that  17,500  opposed  any  individual 
registration  and  licensing  of  firearms  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  700  favored  Federal 
registration  and  licensing  of  firearms. 
My  people,  thus,  rejected  this  Federal 
gun  control  bill  by  a  vote  of  25  to  1. 
Each  vote  in  my  district  against  Federal 
registration  of  firearms  often  represents 
several  members  of  a  family  or  several 
in  a  place  of  business.  This  is  a  remark- 
able response  to  a  liallot  of  this  nature. 
It  indicates  the  intense  opposition  to  any 
further  regimentation  of  the  individual 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  Wash- 
ington. 

This  vote  against  Federal  registration 
of  firearms  is  another  manifestation  that 
the  people  of  this  country  fear  central- 
ized Federal  power.  They  favor  the  right 
of  each  citizen  to  bear  arms  for  the 
protection  of  his  own  home.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  sick  and  tired  of  Federal 
regulation  of  every  act  of  the  Individual. 
They  are  tired  of  Federal  snooping.  They 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
already  gone  much  too  far  down  the 
road  of  centralization  in  Washington. 
They  believe  that  the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  bear  arms  is  a  basic  right 
guaranteed  to  them  comparable  to  hav- 
ing a  militia  and  the  Armed  Forces  to 
preserve  our  liberty  and  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  remind  this  House 
today  that  the  hippies  and  the  yippies 
are  for  strong  Federal  gun  control  legis- 
lation. The  anarchists  are  for  Federal 
gun  control.  The  Communist  organizer 
who  is  seeking  to  wreck  our  cities  Is  for 
Federal  gim  control.  The  gangster,  the 
criminal,  and  the  arsonists,  of  course, 
would  favor  Federal  regulation  of  fire- 
arms. These  criminal  elements  are  op- 
posed to  the  individual  having  firearms 
as  this  would  be  a  deterrent  to  his  loot- 
ing, stealing,  and  robbery.  The  criminal, 
swearing  no  allegiance  to  any  social 
order  or  moral  code,  could  get  firearms 
through  the  bootleg  route,  from  foreign 
agents  or  imderground  sources  here  at 
home  while  the  good  citizen  would  be 
denied  his  basic  Uberty  and  freedom  to 
protect  that  which  is  his. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  night  follows  the  day. 
Federal  registration  of  firearms  could 
lead  to  Federal  restriction  of  the  indi- 
viduals right  to  own  firearms. 
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THE  BIG  BUSINESS  OF 
PORNOGRAPHY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cotiningham] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Madam  Speaker, 
three-quarters  of  all  arrests  for  crime  in 
the  United  States  each  year  are  people 
under  25  years  of  age.  The  greatest  class 
of  criminals  hi  the  United  States  are 
15  years  of  age,  and  the  second  greatest 
class   are    16-year-olds.    One    thousand 
five  hundred  teenagers  a  day  are  afflicted 
with    venereal    disease.    Rape    in    the 
United  States  has  hicreased  61  percent 
since  1960  and  this  rate  rose  7  percent 
from  1966  to  1967  nationwide.  What  is 
worse  the  rate  of  forcible  rape  in  our 
major  cities  increased  12  percent  from 
1966  to  1967.  This  is  a  fire,  and  obscenity 
and  pornography   are  gasoline  that  is 
splashed  on  this  fire  at  the  rate  of  100 
million  pieces  of  objectionable  material 
a  year  through  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. These  figures  are  based  on  the 
President's    Commission    on    Law    En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice,   recent    FBI    and    PubUc    Health 
Service  figures. 

WHiaS    DO    WE   STAND? 

Crime  is  then  largely  a  youth  problem 
and  becoming  more  so.  The  18-  and  24- 
year-old  group  is  the  fastest  growing 
part  of  the  population.  The  growth  of 
crime  Is  much  faster  than  the  growth 
of  our  population,  but  the  problems 
that  our  youth  are  having  are  part  of 
the  nationwide  crime  problem.  If  we  are 
to  start  solving  the  crime  problem  we 
must  start  with  the  problems  young 
people  have.  The  problem  of  adolescence 
is  for  the  most  part  adjusting  relation- 
ships to  the  opposite  sex  and  these  rela- 
tionships are  being  twisted  by  the  free 
distribution  of  obscenity  and  the  greed 
of  smut  merchants.  The  curse  of  very 
young  Uves  is  "obscenity." 

WHAT  IS  OBSCENTTY? 

Obscenity  Inflames  the  curiosity  of  the 
yoimg  and  thrfr  imagination.  Most  ob- 
scene materials  are  directed  at  the  very 
young.  Smut  mailers  pay  a  very  high 
price  for  the  names  of  youngsters  in  the 
12  to  14  age  bracket.  It  is  a  great  wrong 
because  it  presents  members  of  the  op- 
posite sex  as  subjects  for  physical  satis- 
faction wily.  In  addition,  members  of 
the  opposite  sex  are  presented  as  maso- 
chistic creatures  who  can  only  respond 
to  cruelty. 

A  teen-age  boy  who  lives  in  his  imagi- 
nation on  a  diet  of  obscenity  can  think 
of  young  girls  only  in  terms  of  their  being 
things.  Obscenity,  like  all  Uterature, 
teaches  and  it  teaches  that  women  and 
girls  are  only  subjects  for  aggression.  The 
complicated  and  beautiful  relationship 
between  men  and  women  is  presented  as 
based  on  hostility.  Obscenity  promises 
Immediate  gratification.  It  builds  a  need 
for  Immediate  gratification— a  "freedom 
now"  from  self-control  and  humaneness. 
The  obscenity  mixture  is  about  eight 
parts  sadism.  A  yoimg  man's  normal  de- 
cent protectiveness  toward  females  is 
twisted  into  hostility,  hate,  and  aggres- 
siveness. Usually  the  freezing  of  affection 
toward  parents  and  members  of  the  fam- 
ily follow.  We  need  only  look  to  Chicago 
and  ask  ourselves  how  the  young  people 
who  attacked  the  poUce  with  plastic  bags 
filled  with  excrement,  their  mouths  filled 


with  filth  more  profound  than  anything 
heard  in  the  stockyards  prior  to  that 
time,  and  who  in  addition  threw  reserve 
weapons  such  as  golf  balls  filled  with 
nails,  got  that  way.  What  kind  of  parents 
will  they  make,  what  kind  of  children  will 
they  have?  Calling  this  type  of  action 
"new  politics"  does  not  answer  any  ques- 
tion. It  only  confers  a  twisted  blessing. 
Once  damaged  by  obscenity  and  attitudes 
formed,  years  of  psychiatry  is  the  only 
cure  to  restore  a  full  personality.  This 
theory  on  the  effect  of  obscenity  is  based 
on  "Society  and  the  Sex  Criminal,"  by 
Gladys  Schultz,  and  Postal  Operations 
Subcommittee  hearings  in  1967. 

FILTH  FOK  PROrrr,  A  BIO  BUSINESS 

You  may  say  that  "granting  obscenity 
is  bad  for  individual  youths,  is  it  a  na- 
tionwide problem  that  catmot  be  left  to 
local  communities?" 

The  answer  is  "No"  because  100  mil- 
lion copies  of  objectionable  material  are 
sent  through  the  U.S.  mails  every  year 
at  subsidized  rates.  Half  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  this  material  is  distributed  by 
mall  or  truck  and  express.  Pornography 
Is  a  big  business  and  Its  bigness  comes 
from  the  unwitting  help  of  the  American 
people  through  a  subsidized  mall  service. 

WHAT  CAN  WB  DO  ABOUT  IT? 

Since  the  Cunningham  bill  became 
law  as  part  of  the  1967  Postal  Rates  Act, 
I  have  given  considerable  thought  to 
what  further  steps  we  can  take.  Now  the 
American  family  can  demand  that  their 
names  be  removed  from  mailing  liste. 

Since  pornography  Is  a  cold,  hard 
business,  I  think  we  need  a  further  law 
that  will  end  the  subsidy  for  pomog- 
raphers.  If  the  pomographers  lost  their 
second-  and  third-class  mailing  permits 
and  the  right  to  send  material  by  fourth- 
class  rates,  a  great  deal  of  the  profit 
would  be  taken  out  of  the  obscenity  busi- 
ness. Recent  judicial  decisions  may  per- 
mit the  free  exchange  of  ideas  between 
consenting  adults.  But  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  American  people  should  pay  out 
of  their  own  pockets  for  the  fast  and 
complete  distribution  of  the  U.S.  malls. 
There  Is  no  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people  to  make  pornog- 
raphy profitable. 

For  this  reason  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  bill  that  will  end  second-,  third-, 
and  fourth-class  mall  rates  for  those 
mailers  who  distribute  obscenity  by  mall. 
Administrative  hearings  will  be  held  by 
the  Postmaster  General  before  he  or  a 
representative  makes  a  ruling  in  an  in- 
dividual case.  Appeal  rights  will  be  given 
In  that  cases  can  be  taken  to  the  Federal 
courts  and  as  far  as  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  Justice  will  be  slow,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced it  will  be  certain.  I  do  not  think 
the  Supreme  Court  will  demand  that  the 
American  taxpayer  continue  to  pay  the 
bin  of  these  mailers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  this  will  be 
a  long  fight.  Obtaining  for  Americans  the 
right  to  have  their  names  removed  from 
smut  merchant  mailing  lists  took  years. 
But  I  think  that  now  that  the  first  blow 
has  been  struck,  we  will  be  able  to  move 
much  faster.  The  times  have  changed. 
Judges  are  changing  their  minds  as  well 
as  citizens  who  knew  long  ago  that  the 
tide  of  obscenity  had  to  be  rolled  back. 
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B  [AY  TRY  TO  UPSET 
I  LECTION  ON  A  CON- 
S|rr  FOR  SEPTEMBER 


pro  tempore.  Under  a 
the  House,  the  gentle- 
[Mr.  PuciNSKil  U  rec- 


COMMUNIST3 
THE  GREEK 
STTTUTTON 
29 

The  SPEAKER 
previous  order  of 
man  from  Illinois 
ognized  for  15  mlr  utes. 

Bfr.  PUCINSK],  Madam  Speaker,  on 
September  29  th«  people  of  Greece  will 
have  an  (H>PortuiJty  to  cast  their  votes 
on  a  Constltutlo  i  which  is  being  sub- 
mitted for  their  consideration  and  ap- 
proval of  the  pre  sent  caretaker  govern- 
ment of  Greece. 

It  is  a  constitution  which  I  hope  the 
Greek  people  will  approve.  However,  we 
can  confidently  e  cpect  at  this  time  that 
the  communists  will  imdoubtedly  at- 
tempt to  create  some  provocation  be- 
tween now  and  tt  e  a9th  of  September  In 
the  hope  of  gettl  ig  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment in  to  react  a  ad  perhaps  to  institute 
some  cepressive  neasures  to  curb  the 
disturbance.  Mr.  ]  ouis  Kuchurls.  promi- 
nent Chicago  ind  istrlalist,  told  me  this 
of  course  will  be  lart  of  the  Commi^ist 
plan  to  discredit  tne  election,  to  discour- 
age the  people  frofai  participating  in  the 
election,  and  to  d«  everything  they  can 
to  bring  about  the  ( lownf  all  of  the  present 
regime  in  Greece. 

Ever  since  this  -egime  csune  to  power 
on  April  21  of  las  year,  the  Communist 
apparatus  all  ove  -  the  world  has  been 
working  overtime  trying  to  discredit  it. 
The  Communists  tnow  that  the  present 
government  with  Prime  Minister  Papa- 
dapoulas  and  Dtputy  Prime  Minister 
Patakos  has  saved  Greece  from  complete 
chaos  and  kept  G:  eece  in  NATO. 

I  have  studied  t  le  Greek  Constitution 
which  will  be  subi  iltted  to  the  people  of 
Greece.  I  had  occ  ision  to  put  It  in  the 
Congressional  Rk:ord  for  the  informa- 
tion of  all  my  coU  eagues  and  those  who 
follow  the  affairs  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Certainly  we  re<  ognlze  that  the  Con- 
stitution being  oil  sred  to  the  people  of 
Greece  on  Septem  »er  29  is  not  the  Con- 
stitution under  \rhlch  we  Americans 
operate.  Certainly  we  recognize  it  does 
not  have  all  the  g  larantees  of  freedom, 
free  speech,  free  pr  ;ss.  free  assembly  that 
our  Constitution  las;  but  I  believe  It 
might  be  wise  to  K>lnt  out  that  it  took 
us  Americans  sevjral  years,  when  our 
Republic  was  first  ounded.  to  agree  on  a 
basic  doctrine  whli  ih  was  going  to  gxiide 
our  destiny. 

It  is  fair  to  point  out  that  our  own  Na- 
tion on  25  dlfferer  t  occasions,  since  the 
founding  of  the  R  ^public,  has  deemed  It 
necessary  to  adopt  constitutional  amend- 
ments to  improve  the  Constitution.  Our 
Constitution  is  a  living  document.  We 
Americans  are  con  ttantly  improving  it  to 
make  it  even  more  -esponsive  to  the  needs 
of  a  free  nation. 

So  I  am  not  oni  i  to  say  that  the  Con- 
stitution being  su>mltted  to  the  people 
of  Greece  on  Sept  imber  29  is  the  model 
constitution  for  fi  ee  people.  But  it  is  a 
good  start. 

President  Kenne  dy  once  said  that  even 
a  Journey  of  a  th  )U8and  miles  requires 
a  first  step.  This  is  that  first  step  on 
September  29  tovard  restoring  con- 
stitutional govern]  (lent  to  Greece. 


I  honestly  believe  that  this  is  a  step 
m  the  right  direction.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  people  of  Greece  will  approve  this 
document  overwhelmingly.  I  have  been 
told  the  present  regime  will  institute 
many  of  the  provisions  of  that  constitu- 
tion as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  government  will  hold  an  elec- 
tion as  quickly  as  possible  to  elect  mem- 
bers to  parliament  and  restore  a  fully 
constituted  constitutional  government. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  king  will  return 
to  Greece  as  quickly  as  possible  after 
this  constitution  is  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  if  ever  we  needed  under- 
standing and  compassion  for  the  prob- 
lems of  the  people  of  Greece  we  need  it 
now.  One  of  the  things  that  remains 
indisputable  is  that  we  need  Greece  to- 
day a  great  deal  more  than  Greece  needs 
us. 

The  Middle  East  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
plosive spots  in  the  world  today.  What 
is  going  on  in  the  Middle  E^t  has  been 
obscured  by  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam. 

I  said  Sunday — and  I  have  since  been 
confirmed  in  the  statements  I  made  by 
the  statements  of  the  most  responsible 
leaders  of  this  Government  and  Israel — 
that  an  invasion  of  Israel  is  Imminent. 
We  know  that  the  Soviets  rearmed  every 
one  of  the  Arab  States,  and  they  are  now 
pressing  these  Arab  States  to  wage  ag- 
gression against  Israel,  because  tiny  and 
brave  little  Israel  stands  in  the  way  of 
Soviet  expansion  in  the  Middle  East  and 
on  the  African  continent.  So  we  need 
Greece  because  her  government  has  said 
it  wUl  remain  in  the  NATO  orbit.  We 
need  Greek  soldiers  and  we  need  their 
seciurity  in  NATO.  You  can  say  what  you 
like  about  the  present  government  in 
Greece  but  the  fact  still  remains  that 
immediately  Eifter  it  took  over,  it  re- 
aflBrmed  Greece's  commitment  to  NATO. 
NATO  is  again  being  called  uix)n  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  deterrent  to  aggression 
in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  that  it 
has  so  long  provided.  I  say  that  we  Amer- 
icans ought  to  expose  any  efforts  by  the 
Commimlsts  to  create  turmoil  in  Greece 
before  the  elections  on  September  29  and 
we  ought  to  understand  this  regime  has 
made  certain  commitments.  It  made 
commitments  to  institute  as  many  of  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  also  made  a  commitment 
to  hold  elections  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  today  to 
warn  and  to  pomt  out  that  there  will 
xmdoubtedly  be  some  Communist  provo- 
cation. We  can  coimt  of  that,  because 
that  is  the  way  the  Communists  operate. 
Whenever  there  is  a  field  for  turmoil, 
you  can  count  on  the  Communists  to  be 
there  to  exploit  it. 

For  that  reason  I  hope  that  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  will  tmder- 
stand,  if  certain  actions  must  be  taken 
by  the  present  Govenunent  of  Greece  to 
assure  its  people  an  opportunity  for  an 
orderly  election  on  September  29  in 
order  to  adopt  this  constitution.  I  think 
all  of  us  ought  to  imderstand  why  these 
steps  are  necessary  if  the  Commimlsts 
do  indeed  create  such  a  provocation. 

Certainly  with  the  advancement  of  the 
Soviet  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Middle  East  is  very  much  in  danger. 


The  situation  is  very  tense.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  NATO  may  very  well  be  the 
deciding  factor  in  preserving  peace  in 
that  troubled  part  of  the  world.  For  that 
reason  I  am  hopeful  that  the  people  of 
Greece  will  have  an  opportimlty  peace- 
fully to  participate  in  an  election  on 
September  28  and  adopt  this  Constitu- 
tion and  let  this  present  Greek  Govern- 
ment fulfill  its  NATO  commitment  and 
return  many  of  the  constitutional  free- 
doms that  have  been  enjoyed  by  the 
Greek  people  for  many  years. 

My  hope  is  that  the  American  people 
will  be  able  to  imderstand  what  is  going 
on  in  Greece.  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  given  a  free  opportunity,  the 
present  Greek  Government  will  move 
toward  restoring  parliamentary  proce- 
dures and  constitutional  government. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  free 
world  ought  to  give  the  Greek  people  a 
chance  to  solve  their  problems  within 
their  own  nation  In  a  peaceful  and  \n 
an  intelligent  manner  without  any  out- 
side interference  from  those  who  try  to 
menace  that  country  through  turmoil 
and  in  some  way  discredit  the  elections. 


DETROIT  STRANGLES  THE  GOLDEN 
GOOSE 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past  Jime, 
after  almost  1  year  of  soul-searchmg  and 
painful  deliberation,  the  Congress  passed 
and  sent  to  the  President  a  tax  bill  de- 
signed to  still  the  forces  of  inflation.  As 
we  all  know,  that  policy  can  only  be 
succemful  if  each  American  is  prepared 
to  forego  a  little  something  as  an  invest- 
ment in  future  prosperity.  Yet  a  great 
major  corporation  in  this  coimtry  has 
Just  refused  to  do  its  part  in  the  flght 
for  price  stability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  it  perfectly 
clear  before  proceeding  further.  I  realize 
stockholders  in  a  corporation  must  make 
a  profit.  I  tun  for  that — I  always  have 
been.  This  is  a  free-enterprise  system. 
But  needless  price  increases  will  spiral 
infiation.  When  this  happens  the  con- 
sxuier  and,  eventually,  the  great  free 
enterprise  system  which  I  have  always 
defended  and  championed.  Is  the  loser. 
This  is  what  concerns  me. 

It  is  my  understanding  Chrysler's  prof- 
its last  year  were  great.  Sales  among 
the  leadmg  automobile  manufacturers 
were  better  than  ever  before.  That  being 
the  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  should  the 
consumer  be  asked  to  pay  an  additional 
$84  or  $100  out  of  his  pocket  for  the  same 
model  car  this  year?  liie  individual  work- 
ing in  business.  Industry,  or  govenmient 
gets  a  small  cost-of-living  Increase  in 
wages  and  he  never  realizes  it  because  it 
is  immediately  taken  away  by  increased 
prices. 

Mr.  Speaker.  8  years  of  prosperity  have 
benefited  no  major  industry  more  than 
the  automobile  industry.  Volume  has 
swollen  and  profits  have  Increased — 
bringing  vitality  to  Detroit  and  profits 
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to  auto  stockholders — yet  today  we  see 
prosperl^'s  major  beneficiary  thought- 
lessly strangimg  its  own  golden  goose.  I 
hope  that  this  great  corporation  with 
its  splendid  leadership  and  superb  em- 
ployees will  yet  rescind  this  price  Increase 
and  help  us  curb  inflation  and  protect 
the  American  dollar. 

I  would  like  to  insert  In  the  Record 
both  the  statement  by  President  Johnson 
and  the  statement  by  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Price  Stability  which  indicates 
this  action  by  Chrysler  Corp.  is  clearly 
not  in  the  national  Interest.  I  would  hope 
that  other  leading  automobile  producers 
would  make  a  wiser  pricing  decision  when 
it  is  their  turn. 

The  statements  follow: 

Statement  bt  the  Pkesident,  Seftembex  17, 
1968 

Teeterday,  the  nfttion's  effort  to  flght  in- 
flation received  a  sharp  blow  when  one  of 
the  major  automobile  manufacturers  an- 
nounced an  excessive  price  Increase  on  Its 
1989  models.  If  this  price  Increase  prevails 
throughout  the  Industry,  It  would  take  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  out  of  the  pockets 
of  American  families  when  they  buy  new 
cars.  This  Is  an  onerous  and  unfair  burden 
on  the  consumer. 

The  Cabinet  Ck>mmlttee  on  Price  Stability 
has  Informed  me  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
excuse  for  the  Chrysler  action  and  that  this 
price  Increase  should  not  stand. 

No  major  Industry  has  benefited  more 
from  the  prosperity  of  recent  years  than  the 
automobile  Industry.  No  major  Industry  has 
a  greater  stake  In  protecting  that  prosperity. 

So  today,  I  urge  the  auto  manufacturers 
to  recognize  the  public  Interest  and  exercise 
restraint  and  responsibility  at  this  critical 
hour  In  the  nation's  battle  against  Inflation. 

Statement  bt  trb  Cabinet  Commrtee  on 
Price  Stabiutt,  September  16,  1968 

The  Cabinet  Committee  on  Price  Stability, 
composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
Commerce,  and  Labor,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  Issued  the 
following  statement.  CEA  Chairman,  Arthur 
M.  Okun,  served  as  spokesman  for  the  Com- 
mittee. 

"The  American  automobile  Industry  is  a 
keystone  of  our  economy.  In  the  past,  the 
economy  has  beneflted  from  Its  Increasing 
efficiency  and  rising  productivity.  The  Indus- 
try, in  turn,  has  received  enormous  benefits 
from  the  91  months  of  continued  prosperity, 
through  sharply  rising  sales  and  a  doubling 
of  profits. 

"The  Administration  has  repeatedly  asked 
that  business  absorb  cost  Increases  wherever 
possible,  and  It  is  surely  possible  In  the 
automobile  Industry.  The  American  people 
have  every  right  to  expect  this  highly  profit- 
able Industry  to  make  a  maximum  contribu- 
tion to  price  stability.  This  Is  a  critical  mo- 
ment In  the  Nation's  major  effort  to  achieve 
that  goal. 

"After  a  careful  review  of  costs,  profits  and 
product  Improvements,  we  conclude  that  the 
Chrysler  announcement  of  an  average  price 
Increase  of  $84  Is  a  severe  setback  to  the 
cause  of  price  stability.  If  It  becomes  the 
pattern  for  the  Industry,  it  would  cost  the 
American  consumer  $750  million.  This  price 
Increase  Is  manifestly  excessive  and  would 
significantly  contribute  to  Inflationary  pres- 
sures. The  Chrysler  action  Is  clearly  not  in 
the  national  Interest. 

'We  urgently  request  the  other  automobile 
manufacturers  to  head  off  this  dangerous  In- 
flationary threat.  It  is  essential  that  their 
pricing  decisions  on  1969  model  passenger 
cars  give  the  utmost  weight  to  the  public 
Interest  as  weU  as  to  their  own  costs  and 
proflts." 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  YOUR 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  BETTS.  IMx.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BETITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  education 
has  long  been  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  American  culture. 
As  we  have  passed  from  a  frontier,  rural 
way  of  life  to  a  technological  and  urban 
community,  the  emphasis  placed  on  edu- 
cation has  become  greater.  Industry, 
business,  government,  the  arts — all 
aspects  of  modem  life  are  dependent 
upon  the  level  of  education  that  we  as  a 
country  achieve.  Today  in  America, 
higher  education  is  not  just  a  dream,  it 
is  a  vital  necessity  to  the  future  of  our 
country. 

Our  high  school  graduates  are  encour- 
aged to  continue  their  education  in  our 
colleges  and  universities,  and  for  those 
who  find  it  financially  difficult,  govern- 
ment has  a  definite  role  and  responsi- 
bility to  assist  students  in  going  to  col- 
lege. I  support  the  Federal  programs  of 
flnancial  aid  to  deserving  men  and 
women  in  our  universities.  Assistance 
imder  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  includes  scholarships  and  loans  to 
those  who  maintain  high  grades  in  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  Govern- 
ment programs  of  this  type  give  many 
people,  who  otherwise  would  not  go  to 
college,  the  opportunity  to  continue  their 
education.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to 
provide  parents  and  students  tax  deduc- 
tions for  the  amoimts  paid  for  tuitions 
and  fees  to  colleges.  My  plan  is  unique  in 
that  it  is  the  only  one  which  allows  a  tax 
credit  to  students  whose  earnings  above 
$600  are  now  taxed. 

Yet,  even  with  all  of  these  Govern- 
ment programs,  some  students  are  denied 
the  opportimlty  of  a  higher  education 
due  to  flnancial  limitations.  I  have  re- 
ceived many  inquiries  concerning  finan- 
cial assistance  for  college,  and  I  have 
found  many  parents  and  students  do  not 
realize  the  opportunities  that  do  exist. 
Many  private  groups  have  scholarship 
and  loan  programs  to  assist  deserving 
young  people.  In  addition  to  State  and 
Federal  aid.  I  think  it  Is  important  that 
students  and  parents  be  aware  of  all 
existing  opportunities,  and  for  this 
reason  I  have  prepared  a  compilation  of 
information  on  the  various  Government 
and  private  programs  available  for  the 
prospective  college  student.  I  am  pleased 
to  present  this  report,  entitled  "Oppor- 
tunities for  Your  Education": 

OppOBTumnxs  fob  Yottb  Edttcatton 
This  booklet  attempts  to  give  briefly  the 
possibilities  of  obtaining  college  loan  or 
scholarnhip  aid  from  all  available  sources. 
In  addition  to  those  mentioned  In  this  book- 
let, there  are  countless  loan,  scholarship,  and 
work-study  opportunities  at  the  individual 
colleges  and  universities  and  you  should  not 
overlook  the  posslbUlty  of  obtaining  some 
kind  of  flnancial  assistance  from  the  college 
or  university  of  your  choice. 

You  may  have  to  combine  several  sources 
to  finance  your  educational  program.  Com- 
plete Information  on  the  details  of  such  pro- 


grams can  be  secured  oniff  by  writing  di- 
rectly to  the  institution. 

If  you  have  a  good  hl^  school  record 
and  need  financial  help,  you  should  proceed 
as  follows: 

1.  Check  with  your  high  school  guidance 
counselor,  principal  or  advlsmr  for  scholar- 
ship information. 

2.  Write  to  admission  directors  at  the  col- 
leges m  which  you  are  Interested.  New  schol- 
arship programs  are  being  established  every 
day  and  it  would  be  Impoaslble  to  list  them 
all  in  this  booklet. 

3.  Write  to  foundations  and  private  busi- 
nesses which  offer  special  grants,  such  as  the 
General  Motors  and  Ford  Foundatloin  Schol- 
arship Plans;  the  Kroger  Company;  Sears, 
Roebuck  Foundation;  Procter  &  Qamble;  etc. 

4.  write  to  the  College  Scholarship  Service 
of  tile  College  Entrance  Board,  475  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York.  New  Ywk  10027.  They  will 
provide  information  on  their  services  and  a 
parental  flnancial  statement  upon  request. 

5.  Write  to  the  Division  of  Student  Fi- 
nancial Aid.  Bureau  of  Higher  Education, 
VS.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.O. 
20201,  for  a  copy  of  "Federal  Aids  for  College 
Students."  There  Is  no  charge  for  this  publi- 
cation. 

The  national  merit  scholarship  program 
awards  4-year  scholarships  which  may  be 
used  in  any  accredited  college  or  university 
in  the  United  States.  Students  are  selected 
through  a  process  starting  with  nation-wide 
competitive  examinations.  This  Is  a  national 
program,  and  students  compete  each  year  for 
over  2,300  awards  ranging  from  $100  to  $1,500 
p>er  year  In  value.  Applicants  must  take  the 
National  Merit  Scholarship  Qualifying  Test 
m  the  year  preceding  high  school  graduation, 
normally  as  juniors.  For  detailed  Informa- 
tion, consult  your  high  school  counselor  or 
write  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Cor- 
poration, 990  Grove  Street,  Evanston,  Illinois 
60201. 

The  national  achievement  scholarship  pro- 
gram awards  4-year  scholarships  to  outstand- 
ing Negro  students  in  an  annual  nation-wide 
oo<npetltlon.  Winners  may  use  their  awards 
at  any  accredited  college  or  university  in  the 
United  States  and  receive  from  $250  to  $1,500 
per  year.  Over  250  awards  are  given  annually. 
The  program  is  administered  by  the  National 
Merit  Scholarship  Corporation.  For  detailed 
Information,  consuJt  your  high  school  coun- 
selor or  write  the  National  Achievement 
Scholarship  program,  990  Grove  Street. 
Evanston,  HHnols  60201. 

Knights  of  Columbus  educational  trust 
fund — Scholarships  are  available  to  sons  and 
daughters  of  Knights  who  were  killed  or  dis- 
abled as  a  result  of  military  service  during 
World  War  II.  the  Korean  War  or  the  Viet 
Nam  War.  In  addition,  special  $1000  scholar- 
ships are  awarded  for  undergraduate  study 
at  The  Catholic  University  of  America.  Wash- 
ington, DC,  for  sons  and  daughters,  brothers 
and  sisters  of  living  or  deceased  members  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus.  Write  to  the  Su- 
preme Secretary,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Draw- 
er 1670,  New  Haven,  Connecticut  06507. 

Westinghouse  science  scholarships  and 
awards — The  Science  Clubs  of  America  con- 
duct an  annual  talent  search  for  outstand- 
ing students  who  are  Interested  in  science. 
40  winners  are  selected  with  the  top  five  get- 
ting $25,000  in  scholarships  and  the  other  35 
awards  of  $250  each.  Information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Science  Clubs  of  America, 
1719  N  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 
Deadline  for  all  materials  Is  December  27. 

The  Elks  have  scholarship  programs  for 
children  of  mem1>ers  who  were  killed  or  died 
In  the  armed  services.  Applications  should  be 
made  directly  to  the  lodge  of  which  their 
father  was  a  member. 

Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  offers  medical, 
dental  and  educational  assistance  to  minor 
children  of  Eagle  members  who  lost  their 
lives  while  In  the  armed  services.  For  In- 
formation contact  the  local  Eagle  Aerie  or 
Eagles  Memorial  Foundation,  4710  14th  St., 
W.,  Bradenton,  Florida  33505. 
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The  AMVXT8  grftit  ■ebolanhlp*  to  high 
■ebool  Mnlon  whose  fatbera  ar«  dece— ed  or 
dlMbtod  ▼•terana  of '  7orld  War  n  or  the  Ko- 
nan  War.  Write:  Al  [VKTS,  1710  Rhode  la- 
land  Avenue.  N.W..  ^ ITaehlngton,  DC.  90086. 
Amerloan  Asaoelatl  tn  of  University  Wofnen 
Educational  Pounda  Ion — Awarda  about  50 
fellowahlpa.  Write  American  AaaoclaUon  of 
University  Women.  3401  Virginia  Avenue, 
N.W..  Washington.  1  ».C.  30007. 

The  Hattle  M.  Btiong  Foundation  makes 
loans  without  inter  wt  or  collateral  up  to 
$3,000  to  students  w  lo  are  within  3  years  of 
their  final  degree.  ]iO»na  are  baaed  almost 
entirely  on  need — to]  t  limit  of  $1,000  per  year 
per  atudent.  For  addi  tlonal  Information  write 
the  Hattle  M.  Stronf  Foundation.  Room  400. 
1630  Xye  street.  Wai  blngton.  D.C.  30006. 

The  Woodrow  WIJ  ion  National  Fellowahlp 
Itoundatlon  granta  :  .000  fellowahlpa  for  flrat 
year  graduate  studi  nts  Interested  In  college 
teaching  careers  In  \  he  liberal  arts  field.  Cur- 
rent grants  are  con'  Ingent  upon  availability 
of  funds  beyond  Jui  e,  1968.  Write  the  Wood- 
raw  Wilson  Natlona:  Fellowship  Foundation, 
Box  643.^rlnceton.  New  Jersey  08640. 

Founoatlon  for  :  ndependent  Education. 
334  Cla/endon  stree  ,  Boarton.  Maaaaahusetts. 
Approximately  8  to  :  0  scholarahlpa  valued  at 
$300  are  awarded  ax  Dually  to  attend  private 
Junior  coUegea.  F>r  Information  write: 
Funds  for  Eduoat  on.  Inc..  SIS  Lincoln 
Street,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire  03103. 

Church  scholarshl  ;>•  are  available  through 
many  denomination).  600  National  Method- 
ist Scholarships  are  awarded  to  outstanding 
students   In   over    100    accredited   Methodist 
Institutions.  Studenu  may  also  obtain  loans 
from    the    Methodl*    Student    liOan    Fund 
while   attending   an^   Institution   of   higher 
education  accredlteq  by  Us  regional  accredit- 
ing association.  Write,  Department  of  Stu- 
dent Loans  and  Sc:  lolarshlps.  P.O.  Box  871, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  372  )2.  The  American  Baptist 
Student    Aid    Funi      also    awards    national 
scholarships  and  fu  ther  Information  on  this 
program  may  be  ob  alned  by  writing,  Amerl- 
it  Studen  ;  Aid  Fund.  Valley  Forge. 
Pa.   19481.  The  Unlt«d  Presbyterian  Church 
U.S.A.    offers    50    s  iholarshlps    to    qualified 
Presbyterian    youtts    entering    46    church- 
related  colleges.   Ai  plication   forms  may  be 
secured  from  the  B  )ard  of  Christian  Educa- 
Pre  ibyterlan      Church.      425 
Wltherspoon     BtUldlng.     Philadelphia.     Pa. 
19107.  The  Lutherai  t  Churches  affiliated  with 
the  Lutheran  Coui  cU  In  the  U.S.A.  have  a 
icholarshlp    program    In 
fled  Lutheran  applicants. 
Division  of  Welfare  Serv- 
ices,  LCU8A,   315   1  ark   Avenue  South,   New 
York,  New  York.  1(  010.  The  National  Jewish 
Welfare  Board,  146  East  32d  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y.   10016,   will  U  rnlsh  Information  about 
careers  In  social  gr  tup  work  and  scholarship 
help  for  graduate  i  odal  work  education. 

United    Daughtirs    of    the    Confederacy 
Committee   on    Education   provides   annual 
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Physical  Therapy:  Amerloan  Physical  Ther- 
apy Association,  1740  Broadway.  New  York 
N.Y.  10019. 

Medicine:  Council  on  Medical  Education 
and  HosplUIs.  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 535  North  Deadborn  SUeet.  Chicago, 
Illinois  60610  or  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges.  2530  Ridge  Avenue.  Evans- 
ton.  lUlnoU  60201. 

Occupational  Therapy:  American  Occupa- 
tional Therapy  Assn.,  251  Park  Ave..  South, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

Nuasss 
If  you  are  Interested  In  a  career  aa  a  nurse, 
or  In  furthering  your  education  If  you  are 
presently  In  nursing,  you  may  want  to  con- 
tact the  following  sources  for  Information: 
Department  of  Information  Services.  Na- 
tional League  for  Nursing.  10  Columbus 
Circle.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

The  National  Foundation,  800  Second  Ave.. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

The  8  and  40  Tuberculosis  Nursing  Schol- 
arship Fiind  assists  students  In  securing  ad- 
vanced preparation  for  poeltlons  In  super- 
vision, administration  or  teaching  with  a 
direct  relattonahlp  to  tuberculosis  control. 
Write:  Box  1056.  Indlani^ralls,  Indiana  46206. 
A  list  of  Institutions  offering  nursing 
tralneeshlps  la  available  at  no  cost  from  the 
DlvUlon  of  Nursing,  PubUc  Health  Service, 
Room  407,  800  N.  Qulncy  St.,  Arlington,  Va. 
22203. 

The  nursing  student  loan  program  pro- 
vides for  the  eeubUahment  of  a  student  loan 
fund  In  those  public  or  nonprofit  schools 
of  nursing  which  wish  to  participate. 

Talented  high  school  graduates  In  need  of 
financial  assistance  to  enter  and  complete 
basic  programs  In  nursing  should  apply  for 
admission  to  the  schools  of  their  choice. 
Once  admitted,  they  are  eligible  for  loans 
under  this  Act.  For  Information,  write:  Divi- 
sion of  Community  Health  Services,  Bm.  810, 
800  N.  Qulncy  St.,  Arlington,  Va.  22203. 

Students  may  cancel  up  to  50%  of  their 
loan  for  full-time  employment  as  a  profes- 
sional nurse  in  any  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate institution  or  agency.  For  each  com- 
plete year  of  service,  the  rate  of  cancelta- 
Uon  shall  be  10%  of  the  loan,  plua  Inter- 
est, which  Is  unpaid  on  the  first  day  of 
employment. 


and  loans  which  range 

, „  ^ For  further  Information. 

write  UDC  Dlvial>na  or  Chaptera  in  the 
SUtes  or  Mrs.  Paisy  B.  Fetser,  Box  1167, 
Shelby,  N.C.  28160. 
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rEDXBAI.   ASSXSTAMCX 

The  national  defense  sttident  loan  program 
In  1958,  President  Elsenhower  signed,  into 
law  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  in 
which  most  colleges  and  unlverslUea  to  the 
United  States  participate. 

High  school  graduatea  who  have  been 
accepted  for  enrollment  by  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  who  need  financial  help  for 
educational  expenses  are  eligible  for  student 
loans. 

An  undergraduate  student  may  borrow  up 
to  $1,000  each  academic  year— to  a  total  of 
$8,000.  Repayment  does  not  begin  tmtll  9 
months  after  coUege;  Interest  alao  doea  not 
begto  until  then.  Repayment  at  3%  Interest 
per  nnni'tw  may  be  extended  over  a  10-year 
period  although  the  school  may  require  a 
minimum  repayment  of  $15  a  month. 

The  "Teachers'  Porglveneaa  Clause"  In  thla 
program  provides  that  If  a  borrower  becomea 
a  full-time  teacher  In  an  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  or  an  Institution  of  higher 
education,  up  to  half  of  the  loan  may  be  for- 
given at  the  rate  of  10%  for  each  year  of 
teachtog  service.  Borrowers  who  elect  to 
teach  In  certain  eligible  schools  located  In 
areas  of  primarily  low-Income  famlUea  or  to 
teach  handicapped  children  may  qualify  for 
cancellation  of  their  entire  obligation  at  the 
rate  of  16%  per  year. 

The  oollegea  and  unlveraltlea— Not  the 
Federal  Oovemment — approve  and  make  the 
loana.  A  student  desiring  this  financial  as- 
sistance should  make  application  directly  to 
the  college  or  university  which  haa  accepted 
him. 
A  booklet  containing  a  aummary  of  thia 


loan  program  and  llating  participating  col- 
lecea  and  universities  may  be  obtatoed  by 
writing  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  WeUare,  Office  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20201  or  to  me. 

Federal  grantt  and  guaranteed  loans 
One  of  the  final  acts  of  the  First  Session  of 
the  89th  Congress  was  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1966.  which  authorizes  both  Federally- 
financed  grants  and  guaranteed  student 
loans. 

The  grants  are  available  through  colleges 
and  universities  for  students  found  to  be  In 
exceptional  financial  need.  The  maximum 
annual  grant  will  be  $800.  except  that  a 
student  who  Is  In  the  upper  half  of  his  col- 
lege class  Bcholastlcally  may  receive  an  addi- 
tional $300. 

The  colleges  and  universities  will  determine 
who  Is  to  receive  the  scholarahlpa.  and  in 
what  amount,  so  that  application  should  be 
made  directly  to  the  college  the  student  Is 
attending  or  plans  to  attend. 

Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  Iden- 
tifying able  students  while  they  are  still  in 
high  school  with  the  promise  of  scholar- 
ship aid  upon  graduation  from  high  school. 
Guaranteed  atudent  loan  program 
Under  this  program,  students  may  borrow 
from  a  local  commercial  bank,  savings  and 
loan  association,  mutual  savings  bank.  In- 
surance company,  credit  union,  or  other 
eligible  lender  to  help  meet  college  coats.  The 
loan  la  made  directly  to  the  atudent,  and  Is, 
in  turn,  guaranteed  agalnat  default  by  a 
guarantee  agency  deaignated  for  each  State. 
Loana  may  range  up  to  $1,500  per  year.  Re- 
payment may  begin  not  less  than  nine  nor 
more  than  twelve  months  after  the  student 
leaves  college.  For  such  loans,  the  Federal 
Oovemment  will  pay  a  portion  of  the  In- 
terest charges  for  eligible  students. 

Training  for  teaehert  of  handicappad 

children 
Qrants  are  available  through  selected  In- 
stitutions for  todlvlduals  for  training  as 
teachers  or  speclaUy  trained  education  per- 
sonnel for  children  who  are  mentally  re- 
tarded, seriously  emotionally  dlsttirbed,  bear- 
ing, speech  or  sight  Impaired,  crippled,  or 
otherwise  health  Impaired.  Available  are 
tralneeshlp  grants  for  full-time  senior  year 
undergraduate  study  as  well  as  post-grad- 
uate study.  For  Information  write:  Division 
of  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth,  UB. 
Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C.  20201. 
Federal  loan  a»9i$tanc«  for  vocational 
itudenU 


StudenU  attending  public  and  private 
vocational  schooU  (Including  private  schooU 
operated  for  profit)  may  also  t^ply  for  loana 
under  a  loan  guarantee  program  highly 
rtwiiiAi-  to  that  deacrlbed  above.  Such  stu- 
dents are  also  eligible  for  Federal  interest 
benefits. 

Information  concerning  this  assistance 
may  be  obtained  through  local  Commissions 
for  Higher  Education,  from  high  school 
counselors  and  from  the  business,  trade,  or 
vocational  school  the  student  plans  to  at- 
tend. 

The  U.  8.  Army  sponsors  the  Army  Reserve 
Offloera  Training  Corpa  (AROTC)  whereto  a 
Tr,m.\m  studsnt  may  earn  a  commission  to  the 
Ragular  Army  of  a  Reserve  Component.  The 
student  may  enroU  in  a  4-year  program  to 
his  freabman  year  of  coUege  or,  under  a  naw 
program,  may  qualify  for  enrollment  to  a 
a.yoar  program  in  his  Junior  year  of  col- 
lege. 4-year  and  2-year  ROTC  scholarships  are 
ai«»  available  for  selected  students  who  sre 
Interested  to  a  military  career.  For  detailed 
Information,  write  to  the  Profeaaor  of  MIU- 
tary  Science  at  any  Army  ROTO  or  to  Army 
ROTO,  Fort  Monroe.  Virginia  23861. 

The  Army  has  a  pamphlet.  "BducaUon^ 
Scholarships,    Loans,    and    Financial    Aids. 
Which  contains  information  regarding  the 
Army  Scholarahlp  and  Loan  Program  «*  n'J- 
meroua  other  pubUc,  private  and  military 


nrograms  which  offer  financUl  aid  for  edu 
catKn  prlmartly  to  dependent  children  of 
active  reUred  and  deceased  military  per- 
sonnel. Copies  of  thU  publication  may  be 
obtatoed  from  The  Adjutant  Oener^.  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  Attn:  AOMIV-D, 
washtogton,  D.C.  20316.  Another  Army  pub- 
Uoatlon,  "Study  for  Yo\ir  Future  with  the 
New  Action  Army,"  contains  information  re- 
oardtoK  opportunities  to  conttoue  various 
Svair  of  educatton  whUe  on  afUve  duty. 
Comes  of  thla  pubUcaUon  may  be  obtatoed 
ftomthe  Adjutant  General,  Department  of 
^Army,  Attn:  AOMO-O.  Washtogton. 
DC.  30315.  _^^ 

The  war  orphana*  education  program  offers 
aaaUtance   to  the  chUdren  of  deceased  or 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  veterans 
iTcertaln  categories.  Financial  aid  Is  avail- 
able for  the  educaUon  of  children  of  veterans 
who  are.  or  who  died  while,  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  from  or  whose  death  was 
due   to  disease   or   Injury   incurred  or  ag- 
gravated   in    the    line   of   duty   during   the 
Ipanlsh-Amertcan  War.  World  War  I^  WorW 
WM  n.  the  Korean  Conflict,  the  Vietnam 
Conflict  and  the  toducUon  period.  The  latter 
U  the  period,  exclusive  of  war  Ume   when 
young  men  are  liable  to  toductlon  under  the 
University  Military  Service  and  Tralntog  Act. 
Children  of  the  above  veterana  to»y  »• 
entitled  to  help  for  36  montha  of  *  «««*^« 
years    Those  who  attend  approved  coUegea. 
vocational  and  business  schooU  can  receive 
8130  monthly  If  on  a  full-time  baelj^  T^ 
on  a  »A  time  basis  may  receive  $96  monttily 
and  those  on  half-time  may  get  $60  m«»""J- 
To  inquire  about  this  program,  write  to 
the  Veterans  Administration   Office   nearest 
to  vour  home,  or  to  me. 

The  U.8.  Navy  enrolU  in  the  Reg^l^L!?!!?? 
Reserve   Officers   Training   Corps    (NROTC) 
selected  male  candidates  who  are  sincerely 
interested  in  pursuing  careers  as  office"  1^ 
the  Regular  Navy  and  Marine  C°«;P»-^^lgh 
school  seniors  and  graduates  are  eUglble  to 
take  the  Navy   College  Aptitude  T«rt    the 
qualifying    mental    examination.    wWch    Is 
given  each  December.  Selectees  are  aPPO^ted 
Midshipmen,   United   States   Naval   R**"^'- 
and   receive   not   more   than   1°"^  /ea"^ 
training  and  education  at  one  of  62  college 
and  universities.  Midshipmen  receive  tuition, 
educational    fees,    uniforms.    Naval    science 
textbooks,   and   a  subsistence  allowance  oi 
850.00  per  month. 

NROTO  Bulletins  of  Information  with  ap- 
plication blanks  are  available  each  spring 
at  high  schools.  Navy  Recruiting  Stations 
NROTC  colleges  and  universities,  from  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  Department  of  the 
Navy.  Washtogton,  D.C.  20379.  or  from  my 

°  The  Navy  alao  enrolls  male  coUege  fresh- 
men in  the  Contract  NROTC  Program,  which 
commissions  graduatea  aa  reserve  offlcers  1° 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  8el"««?^J^ 
made  by  Commanding  Officers  «>'  JP^S^ 
Units  at  53  coUegea  and  unlveraltlea.  Stu- 
denU may  also  enter  tWs  prognun  at  the 
Junior  level  by  attending  a  special  summer 
course.  During  the  Junior  "«1  "'^5',  ^t?^ 
students  receive  $40.00  a  m<««»J"^*»^^ 
allowance.  Brochures  areavaUable  at  Naval 
Recruiting  Statlona.  NROTC  UnlU.  and  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 


Ka«y-Martne» 

Scholarship  awarda  are  available  for  sona 
and  daughters  of  officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corpe,  active,  re- 
tired with  pay.  or  deceased.  Applications  may 
be  obtained  from  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 
Navy  Department,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  Depend- 
ents of  discharged  personnel  are  not  eUglble 
for  these  benefits. 

Air  Force  education  assistance 

Central  Welfare  EducaUon  Assistance  Pro- 
gram—The Air  Force,  through  the  United 
states  Air  Force  Central  Welfare  Education 
Assistance  Program,  wlU  provide  finanniai 
assistance  to  a  limited  number  of  depend- 


ent ChUdren  of  Its  mUitary  members  to  ob 
tain  a  college  education.  Funds  from  this 
program  wUl  be  used  annuaUy  to  support 
^.year  Air  Force  Merit  Scholarships.  Air 
Force  Regulation  214-13  sets  forth  the  ellgl- 
bUlty  criteria.  Information  about  the  pro- 
gram may  be  obtatoed  from  the  Personnel 
Services  Office  at  any  Air  Force  base. 

Education     Services     Program— The     Air 
Force,  through  the  Education  Services  Pro- 
gram,  provides  tuition  assistance  to  eligible 
ScUve-duty  personnel  who  participate  In  off- 
duty  coUege  programs  either  on  or  nearby 
Air  Force  Installations.  Tha|amount  of  asalst- 
anoe,  as  authoriaed  by  laid,  may  provide  for 
aa  much  aa  75%  of  the  «ltton  cost  or  fee. 
to  Ueu  of  tuition  not  to  exceed  $14.36  for 
each  semester-hour  credit  or  $9.50  for  each 
quarter-hour  credit.  AU  Air  Force  pe"onnel 
in  encouraged   to  participate— provided   It 
does  not  confilct  with  their  primary  duty  re- 
sponslbUlUes.  A  wide  range  of  college  courses 
qualify  for  such  financial  assistance. 

Reserve  OflJcers'  Training  Corpe— The  Air 
Force  enroUs  male  coUege  freshmen  In  the 
basic  Reserve  Officers'  Tratolng  Corps 
(AFBOTC) .  Students  are  selected  for  enroll- 
ment to  the  advanced  AFROTC  course  from  a 
list  of  eUgible  appUcants  by  Profajjo"  °f 
Aeroepace  Studies  at  colleges  which  have 
these  programs.  ,_ , 

TransfeTstudenta  from  Junior  alleges  and 
sophomores  enroUed  to  a  4-year  course  of 
studies  may  also  apply  for  admission  to  the 
advanced  course.  However,  these  qualified  ap- 
Dllcants  must  successfully  complete  a  rtx- 
week  basic  mlUtary  training  program  be- 
tween their  aophomore  and  Junior  yM^^T 
fore  being  admitted  toto  advanced  AFROTC. 
Studenta  selected  for  the  advanced  course 
receive  $40.00  a  month  during  toeir  Junior 
^d  semor  years.  Necessary  uniforms  and 
textbooks  are  furnished  at  no/""^,^" 
student.  Students  enroUed  to  »  *-ye".^° 
program  may  apply  for  schoUrshlp  asslsUnce 
?Svlrl^  tiie  cdet  if  tuition,  fees,  books  and 

'"SrTSmJirStof  colleges  participating 

in  thla  program  and  »i^o™»t!oV°°iSSi5? 
acholarshli^.  write:  Commandant,  AFROTC, 
Maxwell  AFB,  Alal>ama.  „„.,,«^ 

The  US.  Coast  Ouard  appoints  qualified 
young  men  as  cadets,  and  upon  the  succwa- 
f ul  completion  of  a  4-year  course  at  the  U.S. 
C^t  Guard  Academy  In  New  London.  Con- 
S^cut   they  receive  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  ^d  a  commission  as  Ensign  In  the 
US    Coast  Guard.  Candidates  are  selected 
solelv  on  the  basis  of  a  nationwide  competl- 
ttve   examtoation   and  must   ^PV^^^^J^^ 
Coast  Ouard  prior  to  15  ^>^^^^J^^h^"^ 
Candidates    themselves    must    also    arrange 
?o  take  the  prescribed  College  Entrance  ^- 
amtoation  Board  testa  given  to  I>fc«^' »°^ 
rwuest  that  the  scores  be  sent  directly  to 
^CMsV  Guard  Academy.  This  should  be 
done  prior  to  tiie  late  October  deadUne  set 
Sy  tte'^SSs^or  receipt  of  appUcatton^T^ 
must  take  both  the  vertwU  and  "=*th«aattcs 
scholastic  aptitude  teaU  and  the  achlere- 
mS^tSa  to  mathematica  (l-^f  I  "  ^^^ 
n) ,  and  EngUsh  composition  (not  the  writing 

"*?h?  Academy  wUl  Inform  aPPll"^*'  °' 
their  status  to  mid-February,  Submit  ap- 
SStl^^or  to  the  date  of  the  December 
coUeM  Entrance  Examination  Board  test  to. 
SiX^rAdmlsalons  ^  8^,^*-^"^ 
Academy,  New  London,  Connecticut  06830. 


year.  Catalogues  Issued  by  the  Academies  and 
appUcation  blanks  can  be  obtained  by  wrtttog 
to  me  at  2310  Rayburn  House  Office  Bulldtog, 
Washington.  D.C.  30515. 


STATE  OF  OHIO  COU.EOB  ASSWTAKCX 

Ohio  coUegee  and  universities  offer  scholar- 
shins  and  financial  aid  to  high  school  sen- 
IcwTa  complete  list  U  available  at  your 
Bch<iol.  If  you  do  not  have  It.  ask  yomr  coun- 
SuTor  principal  to  contest:  OWo  Scholar- 
ship  Tests.  Division  of  Guidance  a^^  Testing. 
State  Department  of  Education.  761  North- 
west Boulevard.  Columbus.  Ohio  43318. 

Ohio  has  a  loan  program  set  up  to  help 
students  attend  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation by  guaranteeing  loans  made  to  thwn 
Sougl^  commercial  banks  to  tte  SUte^J^ 
participation  of  the  State  of  Ohio  Is  limited 
to  the  guarantee  of  the  loan  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program.  Ohio  residents, 
who  are  full-time  students  to  good  stand- 
ing may  borrow  from  $500  to  $1,000  per  year 
to  attend  an  approved  college,  university,  or 
nurse  tratolng  hospital.  If  your  local  bwiker 
cannot  supply  the  needed  information,  write. 
Ohio  Higher  Education  Assistance  Comn^- 
slon,  31  West  Broad  Street,  Columbus.  Ohio 

43215 

Ohio  Representatives  to  the  General  As- 
sembly may  designate  a  limited  number  or 
tuition  scholarships  at  Central  State  Col- 
lege at  WUberforce,  Ohio 


idUTAST  sxavicx  ACADXmSS 
A  Member  of  Congress  may  appoint  quid- 
If^igW  to  the  VS.  MUitary  Academy 
at  wLt  Frtnt.  N.Y.:  to  the  UB.  Naval  Acad- 
|m7^iSS5i,lla.  Md.:  to  the  ^^-^J^^ 
iSdemy  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  and 
SSTSVerchant  Marine  Acafemy  at  Ktog. 
^nt.  NY  I  authorixe  appUcanta  to  take 
rSJieToi  ocmpetitive  examtoations  and, 
las^on  the  results  of  th^e  «an^a«^ 
Somtoation.  will  be  made  for  t^e  ^tea^ 
Ida  substantiating  examinations  lor  the  next 


ADDITIONAL  EIFEREHCE8 

Federal:  The  Health  Professions  Edu^tton- 
al  AssUtance  Act  of  1963,  as  amended  to 
1965  provides  for  loans  up  to  $3,500  per  year 
for  students  pursuing  a  fuU-time  course  of 
study  leading  to  a  doctorate  degree  to  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  osteopathy,  optometry,  phsur- 
macy,  podiatry,  and  surgical  chiropody.  The 
1965  Amendments  provide  for  scholarshipa 
UD  to  $3,500  per  year  for  students  In  scho<A» 
of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  and 
optometry.  Specific  enquires  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  institution  to  which  students 
have  applied  tor  admission,  or  at  which  they 

"Th^U.S.*^Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  WeUare  publUhes  a  booklet  entitled 
"Financial  Assistance  for  College  Students. 
Which  enumerates  the  tuition  and  f«Bs, 
scholarships,  loans,  grants  in  aid  and  stu- 
dent employment  of  every  college  and  uni- 
versity in  the  United  States.  A  copy  of  this 
publication  may  be  obtained  by  sendtog  5W! 
to  the  superintendent  of  Documents.  U^. 
Government    Printing    Office,    Washtogton. 

D  C  20402 

The  American  Legion  publUhes  a  booklet 
entitled,  "Need  a  Lift?"  This  booklet  lists 
scholarships  and  fellowships  available 
through  private  and  public  sources  and  may 
le  obtained  by  sendtog  25c  to  the  ChUd 
Welfare  Service,  American  Legion.  Indlan- 
aDOlls,  Indiana.  ,     .„    ..    « 

■Hdu,  About  College  Financing?"  la  • 
booklet  deecrtblng  various  approaches  to  col- 
lege financtog  for  studente  and  parents^ 
Copies  may  be  obtained  for  80c  from  t^ 
Xi?erican  'school  Counselor  A^'atlon^ 
1605  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  N.W.,  Waah- 

'"^H^'^to  pT>or  Tour  Child's  College 
Education"  may  be  obtained  »>y  sending  2^ 
to  Public  Affairs  Pamphlets.  23  East  28tii 
Street.  New  York  16,  New  York. 

"The  New  American  Guide  to  Scholarships, 
Fellowships  and  Loans"  may  »»•  obtained  at 
75*  a  cop^by  writing  New  American  Library 
of  World  Uteratiire.  601  Bladlson  Avenue. 
New  York  22,  New  York.  .^  .^  ^  - 

Visit  your  local  library  and  ask  to  jee  a 
coprof  "HOW  to  Finance  a  CoUege  M«oo- 
1^1"  by  W.  Bradford  Craig,  PubUahed  by 
Henry  Holt  and  Company.  1959. 

^  united  Bustoees  Schools  A«aorta«°n 
malntitins  a  licttog  of  achooU  it  has  ac- 
SStS.  Many  of  these  jchools  of «  Bene«l 
work  or  service  scholarships  to  ellg^^^^rf*"- 
JSfai.  some  also  offer  work-study  progr«na. 
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For  a  listing  of  tbHe 
Guidance     Dep* 
Sobools   AmocUUoi 
Wash..  D.C.  aOOOl. 
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business  schools  write: 

nt,      United     Business 

1618    K   Street,    N.W.. 


TO  AMEND  THE 
OPMENT  ANDI 
1962 

Mr.  REINECKf .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consen  t  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  iToint  in  th !  Record. 

pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  rcfiuest  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  noobjection. 

REINECK  Z.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Develi>pment  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  is  an  ( utstandlng  example  of 
occupational  tralz  Ing  at  Federal  expense 
under  the  terms  of  a  workable,  imagina- 
tive, and  highly  effective  program. 

There  are,  however,  some  shortcom- 
ings in  the  operation  of  the  program,  as 
It  relat^ft^  other  f  iderally  sponsored  and 
certain.  Stete-si>o|ii8ored  programs  of  a 
similar  nature. 

With  the  object  of  erasing  these  de- 
cosponsorlng  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Manp(  wer  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  IS  82.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill,  simply  stated,  is  to  provide  a  method 
whereby  State  governments  can  utilize 
Federal  matching  funds,  together  with 
State  funds,  to  si  pplement  and  coordi- 
nate the  elfective  less  of  services  avail- 
able under  the  ^veral  Federal  man- 
power programs 

The  Senate  is  cdrrently  considering  an 
cosponsored  by  Sen 
ator  OxoHGi  Mxrai  or,  of  California,  and 
the  California  Stai  e  Assembly  has  adopt 
ed  a  Joint  resolutic  n  memorializing  Con 
lew  title  to  the  Man 
t  and  Training  Act 
measure,  in  my  dis- 
trict— the  Callfonila  27th  Congressional 
District— is  clearl  r  bipartisan,  as  It  is 
elsewhere  in  the  I  Itate.  Leaders  of  both 
parties  in  the  Calll  ornia  Legislature  have 
firmly  declared  th  smselves  in  its  behalf, 

I  therefore  recoi  imend  passage  of  this 
legislation  to  amei  id  the  Manpower  De 
velopment  and  Tr  lining  Act  of  1962  in 
a  way  that  is  urgently  needed  and  of 
great  social  and  Ot  cal  utility. 


gress  to  add  this 
power  Developmer 
Support  for  the 


GALLANT 
AWARDED 


SOLDI  !R 


Mr.  CASEY.  Mr 
mous  consent  to 
this  point  in  the 
citation  for  the 

The  SPEAKER 
objection  to  the 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr 
ing.  on  behalf  of 
Nation,    the 
States  awarded  to 
soldiers  our  highes 
Honor. 

What  a  proud 
be  present  at  this 
House. 

And  what  a 
people  of  Houston, 
one  of  our  finest 
cipient  of  this 


Ml  DAL 


FROM  HOUSTON 
OP  HONOR 


Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
ectend  my  remarks  at 
]tKcoRo  and  include  a 
M<  dal  of  Honor. 

pro  tempore.  Is  there 
request  of  the  gentleman 

obtleetion. 

Speaker,  this  mom- 
proud  and  grateful 
of   the   United 
Bve  brave  and  gallant 
award— the  Medal  of 


Pres:  dent 


m  Muent  it  was  for  me  to 
( eremony  at  the  White 

prpud  moment  for  the 
Tex.,  to  know  that 
ytung  men  was  the  re- 
awiird. 


To  1st  Sgt.  David  O.  McNemey,  Com- 
pany A.  1st  Battalion,  8th  Infantry,  U.S. 
Army,  and  to  his  family,  on  behalf  of  the 
]?eopIe  of  Houston  I  extend  our  warmest 
congratulations.  You,  and  your  four  c<Mn- 
rades-in-arms  have  exemplified  the 
highest  ideals  of  the  American  citizen- 
soldier. 

I  consider  it  unfortunate,  indeed,  that 
the  world  hears  more' about  our  raucous 
dissenters  from  the  gutter  than  they  do 
of  our  David  McNerney's  who  give  so 
much  at  such  terrible  risk  in  the  noble 
cause  of  freedom. 

Because  I  want  my  colleagues  and  the 
world  to  know  the  caliber  of  this  man, 
the  unbelievable  gallantry  and  bravery  he 
displayed,  I  include  the  citation  accom- 
panying his  award  at  this  point: 

CrfATION 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congrees, 
March  3.  1868,  has  awarded  In  the  name  of 
The  Congress  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  First 
Sergeant  David  H.  McNemey,  United  States 
Army,  for  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intre- 
pidity In  action  at  the  risk  of  his  life  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty: 

On  22  March  1967,  Pirst  Sergeant  McNer- 
ney  distinguished  himself  when  his  unit, 
C!ompany  A,  Ist  Battalion,  8th  Infantry  was 
attacked  by  a  North  Vietnamese  battalion 
near  Polel  Ooc,  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Run- 
ning through  a  ball  of  enemy  fire  to  the 
area  of  heaviest  contact,  he  was  assisting  In 
the  development  of  a  defensive  perimeter 
when  he  encountered  seveial  enemy  at  close 
range.  He  killed  the  enemy  but  was  painfully 
Injured  when  blown  from  his  feet  by  a  gre- 
nade. In  spite  of  this  Injury,  he  assaulted  and 
destroyed  an  enemy  machine  gun  position 
that  had  pinned  down  five  of  his  comrades 
beyond  the  defensive  line.  Upon  learning  his 
commander  and  artillery  forward  observer 
had  been  killed,  he  assumed  command  of  the 
company.  He  adjusted  artillery  fire  to  within 
twenty  meters  of  the  position  In  a  daring 
measure  to  repulse  enemy  assaults.  When  the 
smoke  grenades  used  to  mark  the  position 
were  gone,  he  moved  Into  a  nearby  clearing 
to  designate  the  location  to  friendly  aircraft. 
In  spite  of  enemy  fire  he  remained  exposed 
until  he  was  certain  the  position  was  spotted 
and  then  climbed  Into  a  tree  and  tied  the 
Identiflcatlon  panel  to  its  highest  branches. 
Then  he  moved  among  his  men  readjusting 
their  position,  encouraging  the  defenders  and 
checking  the  wounded.  As  the  hostile  as- 
saults slackened,  he  began  clearing  a  heli- 
copter landing  site  to  evacuate  the  wounded. 
When  explosives  were  needed  to  remove  large 
trees,  be  crawled  outside  the  relative  safety 
of  his  perimeter  to  collect  demolition  mate- 
rial from  abandoned  rucksacks.  Moving 
through  a  fusillade  of  fire  he  returned  with 
the  explosives  that  were  vital  to  the  clearing 
of  the  landing  zone.  Disregarding  the  pain  of 
his  Injury  and  refusing  medical  evacuation 
First  Sergeant  McNemey  remained  with  his 
unit  until  the  next  day  when  the  new  com- 
mander arrived.  First  Sergeant  McNerney's 
outstanding  heroism  and  leadership  were  In- 
spirational to  his  comrades.  His  actions  were 
In  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  reflect  great  credit 
upon  himself  and  the  armed  forces  of  hla 
country. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimotis  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington,  for  the 
week  of  September  23  through  27.  on  ac- 
count of  oflacial  district  business. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
OiRALD  R.  FoRo) .  for  today,  on  account 


of  official  business — National  Commis- 
sion on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence. 

Mr.  McDadx  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GsRALO  R.  Ford)  ,  for  the  balance  of  week, 
on  account  of  illness  in  family. 

Mr.  Maxlliard.  for  next  week,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  ofOclal  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pdcinski,  for  15  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  AspiNALL  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  in  five  instances 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  three  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  an  address 
by  the  Reverend  Joseph  J.  Collins. 

Mr.  COLMER. 

Mr.  Randall  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Curtis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  RncLE. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Cleveland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  WioNALL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Teaoue  of  California. 

Mrs.  BoLTON  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Meskill  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Collier  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brinkley)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  PoDEtL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ElLBERC. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  in  two 
instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  MoNAGAN  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  OTrxNOXR. 
Mr.  Griffin. 
Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  McFau.  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Daniels. 
Mr.  Waloix. 
Mr.  Neozi  in  two  instances. 
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Mr.  Holifield. 

Mr.  Mahon  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Culver. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  foUows: 

S.  2214.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur  Wke; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  17609.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  city 
of  Kenal,  Alaska,  Interests  of  the  United 
States  In  certain  land;  and 

H.R.  18785.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969,  and  for  other  purpoees. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  Speaker  annoimced  his  signature 
to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  3133.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authority  to  limit  the  rates  of  interest  or 
dividends  payable  on  time  and  savings  de- 
posits and  accounts,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  . 

S.  3379.  An  act  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Great  Swamp  National  WlldUfe  Ref- 
uge, Morris  County,  N.J.,  as  wilderness. 


2217.  A  letter  from  the  Secretory  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  6.  1968,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  lllustratlona, 
on  a  review  of  the  report  on  Gulf  Intra- 
coastol  Waterway.  St.  Marks  to  Tampa  Bay. 
Pla.,  requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works,  U.S.  Senate,  adopted  February 
6  1940.  and  December  20.  1950  (H.  Doc.  No. 
386);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  Ulustratlons. 

2218.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Stotes,  transmltttng  a  re- 
port on  a  prop<»ed  revision  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  governing  Interest  payments 
on  certoln  types  of  Federal  Income  tox  re- 
funds. Internal  Revenue  Service,  Treasury 
Department;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2219.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  the  need  for  additional  criteria  for 
evaluating  motor  vehicle  use  and  estimating 
vehicle  needs.  Corps  of  Engineers  (Civil 
Functions).  Department  of  the  Army;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2220.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  on  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  Alaska  Purchase  Centennial 
Celebration,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  4  of  Public  Law  89-376;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Mr  MCMILLAN:  Conunlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  S.  2592.  An  act  to  amend 
section  539  of  the  act  approved  March  3. 
1901,  so  as  to  provide  notice  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  security  Interest  In  real  property 
m  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  owner  of 
such  real  property  and  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept.  No.  1912) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  8.  1246.  An  act  to  au- 
thorize the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  enter  Into  leases  for  the  rental 
of  or  to  use  or  permit  the  use  of.  public 
space  m.  on.  over,  and  under  the  streeto  and 
alleys  under  his  jurisdiction,  other  than  free- 
ways and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  1913).  Referred  to  the 
Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  McAJILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  S.  1247.  An  act  to  au- 
thorize the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
ColumbU  to  fix  and  collect  renta  for  the 
occupancy  of  space  In,  on,  under,  or  over  the 
streeto  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  au- 
thorize the  closing  of  unused  or  unsafe  vaults 
under  such  streeto  and  the  correction  of 
dangerous  conditions  of  vaulte  In  or  vault 
openings  on  public  spaces,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendmento  (Rept.  No.  1914). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Stato  of  the  Union. 

Mr  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  S.  2012.  An  act  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Public  School  Food 
Services  Act;  with  amendmento  (Rept.  No. 
1916).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tn« 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles : 

HJl.  5754.  An  act  to  amend  section  1263  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  require 
that  Interstate  shlpmento  of  Intoxicating 
liquors  be  accompanied  by  bill  of  lading,  or 
other  document,  showing  certain  information 
m  Ueu  of  requiring  such  to  be  marked  on 

the  package; 

SM  8963.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
November  21,  1941  (65  Stat.  773),  providing 
for  the  alteration,  reconstruction,  or  reloca- 
tion of  certain  highway  and  railroad  bridges 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority;  and 

H.R.  18763.  An  act  to  authorize  preschool 
and  early  education  programs  for  handi- 
capped children. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  1  minute  pjn.). 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
joiuned  untu  Monday.  September  23. 
1968,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  foUows: 
OKZV 1744— Psrt  31 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  PASSMAN:  Conunlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions'. H.R.  19908.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  Foreign  Assistance  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept  NO. 
1906).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1308.  A  resolution  waiving  potato 
of  order  against  H.R.  19908.  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  Foreign  Assistance  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jmie 
30  1969,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1907).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  POAGE:  Committee  of  Conference.  S. 
3068 '  An  act  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964.  as  amended  (Kept.  No.  1908) .  Ord- 
ered to  be  printed. 

Mr  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  HJl.  18980.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  convey  Intoresto  In  certain  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
Prince  William  County,  Va.,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendmento  (Rept.  No. 
1909)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Cc^umbla.  S.  2017.  An  act  to  au- 
thorize the  Conunlssloner  of  the  District  of 
Colvunbla  to  enter  Into  contracto  for  the  In- 
spection, matatenance,  and  repair  of  fixed 
equipment  In  District-owned  buUdlngs  for 
periods  not  to  exceed  3  years  (Rept.  No. 
1910).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  MCMILLAN:  Conunlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict "of  Columbia.  S.  2496.  A  bUl  to  authorize 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  enter  Into  and  renew  reciprocal  agreemento 
for  poUce  mutual  aid  on  behalf  of  the  DU- 
trtct  of  ColumbU  with  the  local  govem- 
mente  In  the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
(Rept.  No.  1911).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bUls  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  PASSMAN: 
H  R.  19908.  A    blU    making    appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related   agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  endtag  June  30.  1969.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  DENNEY: 
H.R  19909.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  bur- 
den of  proving  that  the  taxpayer's  treatment 
of  certain  expenditures  U  erroneous  shaU  be 
on  the  Internal  Revenue  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
HJl  19910.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural   Adjustment    Act,    as    reenacted    and 
amended    by    the    Agricultural    Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cxilture. 

By  Mr.  MESKILL: 
HH.  19911.  A   bill   to   provide   compensa- 
tion for  firemen  not  employed  by  the  United 
Stotes  killed  or  tajured  m  the  performance 
of  duty  during  a  civil  disorder,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  (Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
HR  19912.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
'  By  Mr.  WAUJIE: 
HJl.  19913.  A  bill  to  prohibit  tbe  furnish- 
ing of  malUng  listo  of  names  or  addresses  by 
Government  agencies  to  the  pubUc  ta  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  the  U.S.  malls,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WTMAN: 
HJl.  19914.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
Youth  Commission  to  present  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  views  of  the  youth  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  CtMnmlttee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
ttB.  19916.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  expendltiu^  requlrtd  by  Mctkn  302 


McCabtht, 
Mr.  Rbum)  : 
H.R.  1M16.  A  bill 


27678 

of  the  Revenue  ai^  XKpendlture  Control 
Act  of  1908  ahall  n<  t  apply  to  expenditure* 
from  the  highway  t  -uet  fund;  to  the  Com- 
mittee CD  Wayt  an<    Means. 

By  Mr.  CUL TKR  (for  himaelf,  Mr. 
BiNORAM,  Itr.  Evans  of  Colorado, 
Mr.  HAicn.T  m,  Mr.  Hathawat,  Mr. 


Mr.    KAWTEHMMtwrn,   and 


to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1 IM  ao  aa  to  limit  the 
amount  of  deduotli  na   attributable  to   the 

which  may  be  uaed  to 
ofTiet  nonfarm  Inooife:  to  the  Committee  on 
Waya  and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  UUWNlWOHAM: 
H.R.  10917.  A  bill  o  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  aecont  -  and  thlrd-daas  mail- 
ing permlta  of  mall  users  who  have  used 
tbaae  permlta  aystematlcally  In  the  mailing 
of  obscene,  sadlatlc.  lewd,  or  pandering  mall 
matter,  and  for  othei  purpoeea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Servtoe. 

By  Mr.  PURCI  [X  (for  himaelf  and  Ur. 


WazoHT) 

HJt.   19918.  A  bill 

pUm  whdw  terms  or 

under  section  401  oi 


to  allow.  In  a  penalon 

Bondlttons  are  qualified 

the  Internal  Revenue 


Code  of  1064,  reasoi  table  dlfferentutlan  In 
retirement  agee  betwi  en  male  and  female  em- 
ployeea,  aa  well  aa  pn  vlalona  or  requlrementa 
for  retirement  at  r  «aonable  agee:    to  the 


Oocnmittee  on  Waya 
By  Mr.  GXTDB 


and  Meana. 

for  himaelf,  Ut.  JAOoaa, 
and  Mr.  Aniiui) : 
H.R.  lOOlB.  A  biU    o  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation in  the  Distrle  i  ot  Columbia  of  retail 
consumer  goods  (other 


installment  salea  of 
than  motor  vehleleai 


study  of  all  aspects 


States;  to  the  Comn  Ittee  on  Riili 


PRIVATE 
TIONS     TO 
LEMS 


ENTEKI  RISE 


and  servleea,  and  for 


other  purpoeea;   to    the  Committee  on  the 

District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  KKE: 

H.  Res.  1809.  Reeol^tlon  creating  a  aelect 

committee  to  conduit  an  Investigation  and 


3f  crime  In  the  United 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RBBOLimONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XJtIl.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BINOHAM: 
HJt.  19930.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Richard 
Joaeph  O'Callaghan;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  BOW; 
HJl.  19921.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Fran- 
cesco Ferrante;    to  the  Conunlttee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BT7RKK  of  Maaaachiiaetts: 
HJt.  19932.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Olorglo 
Colaruaso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJR.  19933.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Roeal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  19934.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kin  Tbl 
Dang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  19936.  A  bUl  tar  the  relief  of  Maung 
Win;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
HJl.  19930.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Tong 
Li  Fat:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLIXR: 
HJt.  19937.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Concetta 
Fulco:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
HJt.  19938.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonlna 
Pansarella  and  Olaclnta  Panzarella;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
HJt.  19939.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Angel 
Llona:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARVBT: 
HJt.  19930.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Aurora 
M.   Evangellsta;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  19931.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Oargane;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
HJt.  19933.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aurello 
Papa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


September  19,  1968       I    September  19,  1968 


By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
H.R.  19938.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Joseph 
J.  Fkmnk:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MBSKILL: 
HJt  19984.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Houmer 
O.  Godje;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  19986.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Marlene 
Ewart;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  19939.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Sarah 
McPhenon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  19937.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Udia 
Lovaa   and   her   son,   Joseph   Lovas;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PODKLL: 
HJt.  19938.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Chalom 
Elbas,  his  wife,  Esther  Blbaz,  and  their  four 
minor  children,  Annette  Elbaz.  Jacob  Elbaz. 
Meyer    Elbac.    Makhlouf    Elbas,    and    thelr 
daughter  Mlra  Elbaz;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  19939.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Erodlta 
Agard;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  19940.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Fanl 
Haler:  to  the  Commltee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  19941.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sergio 
Villar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California: 
H.R.  10943.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Han- 
nah W.  Davidson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
H.R.  19943.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Santo 
Ferrara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

399.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner.  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  relative  to 
tax  reform,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


SEEKS  80LU- 
C0IiOifUNIT7    PROB- 


Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

OF  KXUfOia 

IN  THE  SENATE  OR  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  Seitember  19.  1968 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  1  [r.  President,  a  unique 
program  has  been  leveloped  by  the  new 
president  of  Shlme  ■  College.  Mount  Car- 
roU.  m.,  Mllbum  >.  Akers,  who  Is  the 
retired  editor  of  th  »  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

This  program  Is  I  a  nne  example  of  a 
private  enterprise  keeking  to  find  solu- 
tions to  the  problepis  of  the  community 


MOCNT    Cabboll, 
reatleaa  youth  in  tba 
an  urban  dilemma, 
•dltor  turned  coUeg* 


"Die 


In  which  this  scAool  is  located.    

costs  of  the  progri  m  are  borne  by  the 
college. 

It  is  my  thought  t  lat  a  program  of  this 
type — the  private  s  fctor  helping  an  en- 
tire community — w(  luld  maJce  refreshing 
reading  for  my  coU^agries. 

Mr.  President,  I 
sent  that  a  recent 
gram  be  printed  in 

There  being  no  d 
was  ordered  to  be  iiflnted  in  the  Ricomo, 
as  follows: 


tsk  unanimous  con- 
release  on  this  pro- 
the  Rkcoro. 
bjection.  the  release 


Ll.— The    problem   ot 

nunmer  is  not  strlotly 

former  metropolitan 

jwesident  found.  His 


solution:  Lend  the  campiu  to  the  youngsters 
of  this  college  town  and  provide  a  creative 
arte  and  recreation  program. 

"We've  tried  to  do  It  on  our  own,  but  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  facilities  or  people  to 
supervise  It,  we  could  Just  never  get  It  going," 
said  Lyle  Rlchter,  mayor  of  the  rural  north- 
western minola  community  a  few  minutes 
from  the  Mlselsalppl  River. 

Shlmer  College,  privately  financed,  did 
have  the  facilities,  a  supervisor  and  an 
entire  campiu  vacant  since  Shlmer  haa  no 
summer  school  program.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  some  200  children  In  Moimt  CarroU 
(population  2100)  are  enjojrlng  an  organlxed 
recreational  program  at  no  charge  to  the 
town   or   the   participants. 

The  Idea  to  provide  the  town  with  the 
acbool's  facilities,  manpower  and  eqxilpment 
was  that  of  Mllbum  P.  Akers,  retired  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  new  presi- 
dent ot  the  116- year-old,  co-educational 
school. 

He  learned  of  the  community's  needs,  knew 
what  Shlmer  had  to  offer,  and  asked  Robert 
J.  Schuler.  29,  a  teacher  of  literature  at  the 
college,  to  direct  a  summer  recreation  pro- 
gram. Schuler,  while  attending  Stanford 
University,  had  spent  two  summers  as  a 
recreation  director. 

Before  the  Shlmer  program  began  In  June, 
Schuler  had  the  task  of  Informing  the  towns- 
people. Interesting  the  children  and  securing 
the  necessary  volunteer  help  for  the  program. 

"I  presented  the  program  before  civic  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  Mount  CarroU  Com- 
munity Council,  discussed  It  vrlth  leading 
officials  of  the  town  and  sent  questlonnairea 
to*  the  high  school  and  grammar  school  to 


their  opinions  on  what  kind  of  activities 
they  thought  we  should  offer,"  Schuler  said. 

When  the  program  began  for  children  ages 
five  through  18,  Schuler  claimed  support  of 
the  community  aa  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  able  to  obtain  the  volunteer  serv- 
ices of  about  a  dozen  townspeople. 

"I  read  about  the  program  In  our  local 
newspaper,"  said  Mrs.  Paul  Dewey,  one  of  the 
local  volimteers,  "and  suggested  to  Mr. 
Schuler  that  a  drama  workshop  might  be  a 
good  Idea  as  part  of  the  program." 

Not  only  did  Schuler  accept  her  sugegstlon. 
but  he  also  accepted  her  offer  to  take  full 
responsibility  for  the  workshop. 

When  the  first  day  of  the  program  began. 
Schuler  had  a  complete  schedule  of  summer 
activities  ready  to  give  each  child  who  signed 
up. 

Schuler  himself  is  in  charge  of  tennis  les- 
sons, basketball,  baseball  and  other  outside 
activities.  Mrs.  Blendon  Kneale.  wife  of  the 
late  artist  in  residence  at  Shlmer  and  an  ac- 
complished artist  herself,  conducts  an  arts 
and  crafts  program.  Local  teachers  and  house- 
wives, plus  Schuler's  own  wife,  Carol,  vol- 
unteered to  conduct  other  activities  such  as 
story  hours  and  children's  games. 

"The  program  isn't  as  rigid  as  the  schedule 
may  suggest,"  said  Schuler.  "If  a  group  comes 
to  me  and  requests  we  do  something  that 
doesn't  happen  to  be  scheduled  at  the  time. 
we  do  It." 

The  program  takes  In  the  broadest  range 
of  children  possible,  Schuler  explained.  Be- 
cause the  older  teen-agers  need  something 
more  than  daytime  activities,  a  record  hop 
takes  place  two  nights  a  week  In  the  Shlmer 
gymnasium.  Schuler  uses  his  own  records 
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which  he's  accumul»t«J  over  the  ye«»  ^ 
Ban  Mateo,  CallfomU.  where  he  was  bom 

"'^me"^-up  problems  did  occur.  On  the 
flret  day  Mrs.  Dewey  held  her  drama  work- 
S.  in  one  of  Shlmer's  lounges,  "about  46 
SlWren  attended  ranging  In  ««•  JfOf*  «»f^* 
?o  18."  she  said.  "I  had  Intended  to  have 
onlv  two  classes,  two  days  a  week,  but  I'm 
plSiiS  to  bre;k  up  the  children  Into  age 
noupa  and  schedule  more  ^»»?«,^„^  „ 
"^in  the  drama  workshop  the  children  se- 
lect  their  own  readings  and  plays.  Mrs.  Dewey 
eralalned  that  she  started  with  the  basloj 
S  speaking  distinctly,  audience  contact  and 
the   simple   disciplines   of   expressing   emo- 

"Tthink  a  program  like  this  helps  a  child 
Mt  over  his  self-consciousness,  gives  bUn  » 
wnse  of  security  the  next  time  he  has  to 
.peak  before  a  group  or  express  himself  to 

"aaby-slttlng  could  have  *>een  a  problem 
lor  some  of  the  volunteers,  but  the  fact  that 
the  program  ofTers  something  for  every  age 
^oup  Xws  the  women,  such  "Mrs.  Dewey 
Irtth  three  children,  to  conduct  their  own 
activities  whUe  their  children  are  enjoying 

*'*Whtn  Schuler  and  his  wife  are  both  in- 
volved m  projects,  they  1«^*»»«^  ^°  ??": 
dren.  ages  one  and  three,  play  in  whatever 
area  thiy  happen  to  be.  "This  arrangement 
works  o?;*  jurt  fine,"  -a^^  Schuler^  "Our 
chUdren  enjoy  being  around  aU  the  other 

^*'^'K"  the  most  popular  activity  and  the 
one  most  praised  by  the  townspeople  is  the 

"Mr8.°K^^er'along  with  six  other  volun- 
teers, conduct  painting,  clay  f  ^deUng  and 
papier-mache  classes  for  ^^bout  90  children^ 
A  different  age  group  meets  dally  ^o'  '^^o"* 
an  hour  and  a  half  ("but  It  usually  runs 
longer  because  the  children  are  so  enthu- 

**'lSlf  Kneale  had  a  problem  with  the  Fourth 
of  July  when  the  summer  program  wis 
closed  for  the  holiday.  "That  fell  on  the  sec- 
ond meeting  of  the  lO-to-ia  age  group,  ex- 
plained Mrs.  Kneale,  "and  I  found  that  many 
of  the  children  aaked  their  parents  if  they 
could  attond  the  class  rather  than  going  on 
an  Independence  Day  outing." 

She  said  her  classes  strive  to  develop  the 
children's  senses  to  the  world  around  them 
and  how  they  can  express  this  world  In  vari- 
ous matorlaU  that  artists  use. 

As  in  all  classes  and  actlvlUes,  the  assUt- 
ant  director,  for  want  of  a  better  tlUe,  we 
auowed  a  free  hand  as  to  what  they  can 
offer.  ,„_ 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  program  session. 
Mrs.  Kneale  and  her  staff  plan  to  take  each 
group  out  to  a  nearby  lake  to  make  sand 
lastlngs  on  the  beach.  Transportation?  They 
plan  to  use  their  own  cars. 

People  of  the  community  agree  that  such 
a  program  compensates  for  a  shortcoming 
not  ofton  recognized  to  exist  in  rural  areas 
by  those  In  urban  centers. 

•We  may  have  an  abundance  of  open  space 
out  here  that  you  don't  have  In  the  city, 
said  Mayor  Rltcher,  "but  the  children  sUll 
need  organized  and  supervised  activities,  we 
have  a  pool  in  town  but  chUdren  can  t  swim 
all  the  time.  That's  why  I'm  very  much  m 
favor  of  the  Shlmer  program." 

The  major  strength  of  the  program,  accord- 
ing to  the  Rev.  Earland  LlUy.  mlnlstor  of  me 
American  Bi«>ti«t  Church  of  Mount  CarroU 
and  one  who  helped  to  recruiting  volunte«rs. 
Is  In  the  arts  and  crafto  and  drama  work- 
shop. 

"This  is  an  exceUent  attempt  to  fill  a  ««»- 
tlve  gap  suffered  by  rural  «>?»™^^JJ|^.  °! 
said  "We're  suffering  from  the  problems  of 
affluence  out  here  aa  weU  and  the  young  peo- 
pie  Just  don't  know  how  to  entertain  them- 
selves, creatively  or  productively." 

He  added  that  the  summer  jecreattonai 
program  at  Shlmer  was  "one  of  the  flneet 


gestures  on  the  pMt  of  the  college  to  work 
'^^^e'^c^U^S^^  to  the  aid  Of  the  com- 

'""l^^%^°.S^the  Methodist  Chur^m- 
Btituted  a  tutoring  program  for  the  area  cWl- 
Sen   Who   were    UCking   certain   academy 
skills.  A  team  of  volunteer  students  from 
^mer  spent  one  day  a  week  for  an  entire 
■Mmeater  helping  these  children. 
^^XeT  suSi  as  this  and  the  current 
^^^Tognm.  "Show,  that  the  coUege  U 
iSSlytoteiSted  in  serving  the  community. 
aeeordlnK  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  UUy. 
"ISS  ^  a  national  reputetlon  for  »«- 
demlc  experlmentotion.  Its  cnroUment  dur- 
Uig  the  sSiool  year  approximates  500  repw- 
s^tmg  most  states  and  some  foreign  lands. 


EARL  SANOT:  AVIATION  PIONEER 

HON.  JOHnT  SAYLOR 

OF  miKSTLVAKU  

IN  TH«  HOTI8«  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  19.  1968 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  heroic 
contiibuUons  of  Earl  Sandt  a  naUve  ^ 
Brookvllle.  Pa.,  were  a  major  factor  in 
aviation's  early  progress. 

Though  an  airplane  crash  took  his  Hie 
at  age  25.  Earl  Sandt  provided  incen«je 
and  courage  in  the  development  of  air 
SSis^Xtion.  A  mechanical  gwjlus 
with  wtraordlnary  vision  he  helped  to 
stimulate  the  determination  to  other 
aviation  pioneers  and  confldenoe  in  an 

over  Lake  Erie  and  over  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh. He  created  Interest  necessary  for 
the  creation  of  a  great  todustry. 

Dr  Ralph  Marsh,  of  Dubois,  who  as  a 
youngster  witnessed  the  yoi^K  a^»*^" 
Wrtorlc  flight  from  Brookvllle  to  ^x- 
SSawney  in  1912.  has  documented  the 
l^riSce  and  other  pertinent  informa- 

tSfSf  Earl  Sirndt-s  ^ e  In  «.«  ^^^c 
courier-Express.  Because  of  the  htetorlc 
importance  of  this  chronicle,  I  insert  it 
In  its  entirety  in  the  Cokgbsssiokal  Rec- 

2?LiTi«sa  TO  HiaroaT  B«=«?°L/^.^' 

1B12     TELLS    STO«T    or    THK    FlSST    Pl-»0«J- 
^i^^KmsI     TO      PTrnXBUTAWNIT-BKOOK- 

vnii'8  SsHirr  Pioiims  Amsk  Aviation 
(By  Dr.  Ralph  Marsh) 

in  these  days  when  super  sonic  Jets  fly 
acJS«\Srconttnent  In  less  than  four  hours 
^^e  X-Claas  Experimental  Planes  at  Ed- 
^df  aJ  ?S  mSfomla  can  develop 
ZaeeSs  up  to  2.000  miles  per  hour.  Its  Just 
SSSlo  believe  that  In  our  life  time,  a  non- 
^fllKht  from  Brookvllle  to  Punxsuta^ey 
^^Mlreat  excitement  some  years  ago.  T^ 
Z^^l  the  flight  were  the  first  ever  seen 

'''^lan^the  pioneer  airman  was  born  In 
Br^kvSe  ln"l888.'^d  at  sn  e«ly  f ^^^'S 
^TM^  mechanical  ablUty.  At  16,  he  wired  ms 
SSlr^S^e  tor  electrtclty,  at  16  he  bought 
Se  tot^toicycle  In  town,  and  at  1 7  wm 
dWvlng  one  of  the  first  automob  les  seen  in 
?^kvllle  At  20,  he  became  fascinated  with 
SSf  aAato^  knd  he  s««>«ht  o^  Uncom 
^achey.  an  early  airman,  to  teaCh  him  to 

*^We  must  remember  that  It  was  only  nine 
yelS  S^toJe  that  the  Wright  B^t^e^  m^e 
STflrst  successful  plane  ^^K"  f  .^^'^ 
Hawk,  and  that  was  only  a  few  feet  in  dis- 
^ct  ^recent  as  1908,  a  filght  of  a  mHe 
a^  urto  about  10  feet  was  «>««»*«*? 
!SoereM  Then  on  July  29, 1909.  X/>ul8  Blerlot. 
PXSi^  won  w^ld  acclaim  by  crossing 


the  English  Channel,  a  dlatance  of  81  mUee 
in  37  minutee.  And  this  wm  over  wat«. 

^1  Sandt  was  the  fl»t  alnnwi  to  fly  av« 
Lake  Brie,  and  the  first  airman  to  fly  «>ver 
the  City  of  Pittsburgh.  On  the  day  he  ^ 
to  fly  over  Plttoburgh.  the  sky  b<»caine  aUtUe 
cloudy  and  It  looked  Uke  rain  and  hU  backers 
irled  to  dissuade  him  from  going  up. J^ey 
nought  the  weather  would  be  too  Btoraay. 
^Pittsburgh  cigar  was  named  ««' ^tothat 
day.  The  Pittsburgh  nevropapers  referred  to 
htai  as  the  Bird  Man  and  to  his  plane  as  the 

®*Se^5aS^e  to  Brookvllle  to  P«Pare  fw 
hU  great  non-stop  flight  to  Punxsutawney. 
Se  pune  came  to  Brookvine  by  rallrojjd 
freight  and  was  hauled  to  the  take  off  field 
by  dray  horses,  where  a  mechanic  from  the 
ciiitia  plant  had  arrived  to  reassemble  the 

^^Jt^e  26,  1912.  was  the  day  scheduled  for 
the  great  fiight.  A  crowd  of  people,  eatlmated 
at  l^tween  four-five  thousand  people,  came 
irom  a  wide  area  over  dusty  roads  »n  tteir 
horse  drawn  buggies  and  wagons,  brln«^ 
their  famUles,  and  baskete  of  food  _It  wasa 
gaU  holiday.  All  the  stores  on  Main  Street 
rtoeed  at  noon,  so  that  everyone  could  see  1^ 
flight.  A  baseball  field,  where  the  new  houses 
on  walnut  Street  are  now,  was  the  sceneof 
the  take  off.  The  only  houses  on  «»•  "treet 
then  were  Luca's  and  Barrett's.  At  the  end  of 
the  fl^rr  were  two  yeUow  brick  houses  on 
Caldwel  Street. 

Our  energetic  school  principal.  Prof.  C_  B. 
Wilson,  llv^  on  the  edge  of  the  AeW-  anf 
had  secured  the  lee  cream  cone  concession. 
HlB    chief    aides    were    his    two   sman    sons, 
S^mmth  and  Ray.  The  dlstrlbuUng  potot 
for  the  ice  cream  was  the  Wllwn  Wtohen^ 
where  the  wooden  tubs  held  the  ice  cream 
wntataers.  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  dlpp*d  out 
the  cream  and  filled  the  con«.^  The  boys  c«> 
rled  the  cones  In  a  wooden  holder,  with  n«at 
holes  cut  out  to  hold  the  cones,  and  a  handle 
^fastened  underneath  so  that  "could  be 
carried   with  one   hand,   leaving   the   other 
hand  free  to  coHect  the  money.   No  one 
seemed  to  mind  the  dust  on  the  cones  which 
was  kicked  up  by  the  crowd.        _   ^„  .^  . 
This  great   crowd   had   gath«^   to  si»e  a 
sight  never  before  seen  In  these  parte,  ama- 
cbine  defying  gravity  and  with  power  ^« 
rise  and  fly  to  a  destination  under  the  guW- 
ance  and  direction  of  an  oP«"»^'„^?, '^ 
tatore  were  thrilled  about  seeing   Uxls  new 
exhibition.  To  many  It  was  Uke  ^^^  »  8^ 
drcus  for  the  first  time JMfferent  too,  w« 
the  airplane,  there  would  be  no  haU  way 
irfoTSance,  it  would  either  go  up  or  It 
wouldn't.  _—  „_    T.-.n« 

On  this  first  attempted  take  o"  °"  J"f« 
26th.  one  wheel  ran  Into  an  embankment 
this  slowed  up  the  speed  and  Sandt  quickly 
sensing  danger,  turned  the  plane  to  the  side 
to  sto?  It  turning  It  over  and  causing  wme 
damage  to  the  plane.  Everything  had  to  be 
cS  off  untU  repair,  fuld  be  made.  If  t^e 
big  crowd  was  dlsapponted,  they  d'^n  t  ehow 
It  They  were  to  return  four  days  later,  the 
crowd  bigger  than  before.  S5.ndt'8 

Red  Verstme,  a  young  cousin  °^  ^^ 
ar«Ta  nasseneer  on  the  first  try,  and  It  was 
rhoughtTls  extra  weight  had  something  to 
ioSh  the  failure  of  the  P^ane  to  g^n 
^^„,V»h  KTW«d  to  take  off  when  the  McOlflin 
^^dXn^hom^oomed  m  sight  t^  soon^ 
When  the  propeller  was  started,  a  great 
cloud  of  dust  roee  and  filled  the  eyes  of  the 
crowd  and  It  wasn't  until  the  dust  h«l 
wmed  «ttd  the  air  cleared,  that  PefPl* J^*'; 
^^ere  had  been  a  crack  up.  and  that  the 

plane  had  not  gone  up.  ^^amI  fuel 

^  The  disappointment  and  delay  jf^ed  Uiel 
tr.  the  excitement.  The  crowd  came  back 
Sain  pirhaps  bigger,  again  with  the^  w^- 
^s  ^d  plcmc  baskete.  The  Ice  cream  cone 
business  reaped  a  harvest  once  more  _  "Hie 
nRBseneer  Red  Versttoe,  had  changed  his 
LmdXut  flying  and  lnsteadbe<^e  a^- 
tator  to  the  second  filght  try.  The  sroona 
^cBme  four  days  later  and  was  successful. 
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EhUTOunded  by  m  rop«  fence  and  with 
gu*rda  to  hold  bi  ek  the  curloua,  wms  tha 
bird  machine,  certainly  having  no  reaem- 
blance  to  a  bird.  W9  had  seen  pictures  of 
the  Wrights  with  tl  lelr  gliders  and  plane,  and 
we  could  compare  them  to  the  likeness  of 
a  box  kite,  swelled  t  o  an  enormous  size.  It  was 
a  biplane,  having  a  i  upper  and  a  lower  wing, 
which  were  twent;  -four  feet  long  from  tip 
to  tip. 

The  wings  were  connected  to  each  other 
by  bamboo  struts,  all  braced  together  with 
piano  wire.  The  up]  ter  and  lower  f  ramea  were 
covered  with  canva  i. 

The  tall  portion  with  the  rudders,  later 
called  ailerons,  wai  only  a  short  appendage, 
extending  back  about  eight  feet.  A  gasoline 
engine,  with  less  b<  rsepower  than  our  small- 
est automobile  tod  ty,  was  set  in  the  center 
Of  the  frame.  A  tingle  propeller,  made  of 
wood,  was  connecte  1  to  the  rear  of  the  motor. 
The  pilot  sat  oub  front,  holding  a  wheel 
similar  to  an  autoi  aoblle  steering  wheel,  on 
Which  were  the  eng  ne  controls.  Levers  at  the 
Side  controlled  the  rudders.  A  belt  held  the 
flyer  fliTSJy  in  his  s«  st,  and  when  looking  over 
hjf  kn^qpi  he  could  see  his  feet,  and  beyond 
these,  the  ground  b  slow.  There  was  no  cock- 
pit, only  a  seat  out  front.  Goggles  and  a  cap 
With  the  peak  tum(  d  to  the  back,  completed 
the  necessary  equip  ment. 

On  June  20,  191 2,  with  the  same  great 
faithful  crowd,  the  i  econd  attempt  was  made. 
The  propeller  was  itarted;  began  to  whirr, 
then  grew  to  a  roa '  and  crescendo  like  the 
buzz  saw  In  a  logglni ;  mill. 

The  wind  created  t>y  the  propeller  whipped 
up  a  tornado  of  du  t  and  dirt  and  showered 
Just  about  everyone  is  it  did  four  days  earlier. 
But  this  time  evei  ^one  covered  their  eyes, 
and  Just  getting  d  rt  in  their  mouths  and 
ears.  The  plane  8pe< .  down  the  run  way,  then 
off  the  ground,  up  md  up,  to  about  a  thou- 
sand feet.  The  pent  up  excitement  now  gave 
way  and  people  l>e  (an  to  shout  and  cheer, 
and  men  threw  the  x  hats  into  the  air.  Now 
they  were  sure  the  i  lane  had  left  the  ground. 
The  fire  whistle  began  to  blow,  church 
bells  rang,  and  se' eral  locomotives  in  the 
railroad  yards  had  :helr  whistles  tied  down. 
The  plane  clrculat»d  over  town  and  then 
headed  southward  t  >wards  Punxsutawney. 

Two  of  Earl's  fr  ends,  Marlln  Reed  and 
Blake  Irvine,  had  i  long  green  touring  car 
parked  near  the  pli  ne,  and  when  it  seemed 
the  plane  would  st«  y  up,  the  purpose  of  the 
automobile  became  evident.  They  were  to 
start  across  countr  ,  they  had  several  doc- 
tors and  nurses  abc  ird,  and  a  stretcher  and 
medical  supplies.  \  rith  cut  out  open,  they 
dashed  away  in  the  direction  of  Punxsutaw- 
Is  as  near  as  possible  to 
on  hand.  Just  in  case, 
ille  trip  in  32  minutes,  a 
stood  for  many  years. 
In  Punxsutawney,  the 
[gathered  in  the  Fair- 
grounds, on  the  roc  '  tops  and  other  vantage 
points,  many  scann  ng  the  sky  with  binocu- 
lars. He  soon  dove  into  sight,  came  down 
gracefully  and  lanced  In  the  Fairgrounds, 


ney,  keeping  to  roa 
the  air  route,  to 
They  made  the  20 
speed   record  whlcl 
In    the    meantime] 
townspeople    had 


making  the  18  mile 


TRi    Hxao 


sp  sctators 


Olrls   hugged   an<i 
Earl's    embarrassmept 
bashful  young  man 
in  those  days.  It  was 
visibility  perfect, 
could  see  the  plaa 
vllle  for  eight  mlnu^ 
tawney  could  see 
utes.  People  watching 
nation   were  as  « 
were  in  BrookviUe 

Calling  it  a  day, 
home  that  evening 

Earl  Sandt  contli^ued 
flights  and  a  year 
on  June  20,  1913, 
yard  near  Orove  Clt; 


air  trip  In  16  minutes. 


excited 


kissed   him,  much   to 

,   as  he   was   a  very 

Girls  loved  heroes  even 

a  very  clear  day  and  the 

with  binoculars 

In  flight  from  Brook- 

and  those  in  Punzsu- 

comlng  for  eight  mln- 

him  land  at  his  desti- 

and  thrilled  as  we 


Earle  came  back  to  his 

automobile. 

to  make  exhibition 

the  BrookvUle  lUght, 

plane  fell  Into  a  bam- 

Lockjaw  developed  and 


l>y 


al  ter 
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he  died  on  June  22,  1913,  at  the  age  of  25 
years.  If  penicillin  had  been  available  in 
those  days,  two  dollars  worth  would  have 
saved  his  life. 

Charles  Lindbergh  had  read  about  Earl 
Sandt.  and  In  May  1931,  Mrs.  Evangeline 
Lindbergh,  the  flier's  mother,  came  to  Brook- 
viUe to  lay  a  wreath  on  Earl  Sandt's  grave. 

On  May  7,  1957,  when  as  a  Member  of  the 
Legislature.  I  introduced  a  Resolution  com- 
memorating the  life  and  exploits  of  Earl 
Sandt.  A  copy  of  the  Resolution  was  directed 
to  be  sent  to  the  three  nieces  now  living  in 
BrookvUle. 

Some  years  ago  I  wrote  the  story  of  the 
Earl  Sandt  Flight  from  Brookville  to  Punx- 
sutawney, as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  small 
boy,  and  it  was  purchased  by  Flying  maga- 
zine, one  of  the  world's  foremost  aviation 
magazines. 

Official  recognition  for  Earl  Sandt  and  the 
sequef  to  this  story  came  50  years  after  the 
first  memorable  flight  to  Punxsutawney.  A 
public  spirited  citizen  of  Brookville,  Cedric 
Hurley,  organized  the  Oolden  Anniversary — 
of  the  Earl  Sandt  Memorial  Flight,  which 
was  held  on  Sunday,  June  17,  1962.  A  Com- 
mittee of  Brookville  and  DuBois  men  and 
women  were  appointed  on  a  Committee,  of 
which  I  was  a  member. 

AND    TODAY 

At  the  Anniversary  ceremonies  at  the  Du- 
Bols-Jefferson  County  Airport,  the  new 
Flight  Service  Station  was  dedicated  and 
named  in  honor  of  Earl  Sandt.  A  plaque  was 
placed  on  the  building  commemorating  this 
event.  A  "Queen  of  Flight,"  Faye  Keller  with 
her  court,  had  been  chosen  to  lend  the  affair 
charm  and  grace. 

Allegheny  Air  Lines  instituted  the  "Earl 
Sandt  Anniversary  Plight"  with  a  huge  ban- 
ner proclaiming  the  fact  attached  to  each 
side  of  the  plane.  The  plane,  a  special  DC  4, 
on  a  flight  from  Newark,  N.I.  to  Pittsburgh, 
was  piloted  by  Clifford  Barraclough,  a  son  of 
Roland  Barraclough,  who  once  lived  near 
the  Sandt's  In  BrookvUle. 

Robert  D.  Shick,  Commander  of  the  Du- 
Bois Group  of  the  Pennsylvania  Civil  Air 
Patrol,  had  sent  out  Invitations  to  92  Squad- 
rons, and  to  300  Airports  In  the  Tri-State 
area,  inviting  them  to  take  part  in  the  dedi- 
cation ceremonies.  During  the  day,  more 
than  150  light  planes  arrived  from  many 
points  to  pay  their  respects.  The  local  group 
was  very  active  In  the  participation  of  the 
celebration. 

After  the  ceremonies  at  the  DuBols-Jeffer- 
son  County  Airport,  the  big  Allegheny  plane 
picked  up  relatives  of  Earl  Sandt,  The  Queen 
of  Flight  and  her  Court,  the  members  of 
the  various  Committees  of  the  Anniversary 
Flight  and  flown  to  Pittsburgh,  for  ftu-ther 
dedications  and  celebrations. 

The  party  from  the  DuBols-Jefferson  Air- 
port was  met  at  the  Greater  Plttsbiu-gh  Air- 
port by  John  Evans  of  the  Pittsburgh  Aero 
Club,  and  the  Allegheny  County  Commis- 
sioners, headed  by  Dr.  William  D.  McClelland. 
A  basket  of  rose  petals  gathered  from  gar- 
dens in  Jefferson  County  was  transferred 
from  the  Anniversary  Plight  Plane  to  a  heli- 
copter, which  scattered  thom  over  the  Oolden 
Triangle  In  Pittsburgh,  In  commemoration  of 
the  Sandt  Flight  over  Pittsburgh  on  June  16, 
1912. 

The  party  from  the  DuBols  •  •  •  the  main 
foyer  of  the  Airport  Building  where  a  plaque 
was  unveiled  in  honor  of  Earl  Sandt.  by  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Valetta  Gerg.  of  Butler.  This  is  one 
of  the  two  plaques  ever  to  be  Installed  in  the 
Allegheny  Airport  Terminal.  Then  the  entire 
party  was  conducted  on  a  tour  of  the  entire 
airport. 

The  party  was  flown  back  to  DuBois  that 
evening  by  Allegheny  Airlines.  The  Allegheny 
Air  Lines  Magazine  published  a  full  account 
of  the  day. 

In  the  main  address  of  the  afternoon,  Wal- 
ter E.  Morris,  later  the  State  Senator  from 
Jefferson-Indiana  District  said:  "The  flights 
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of  Earl  Sandt  were  more  daring  in  spirit 
than  the  recent  Space  Plights,  for  when 
Sandt  flew,  he  was  up  there  alone,  without 
any  guidance  or  assistance  from  the  ground." 
"He  pointed  out  that  trips  such  as  Earl 
Sandt  made  paved  the  way  for  the  great 
strides  that  American  Aviation  has  made  in 
this  past  half  century.  Truly,  Earl  Sandt 
was  a  great  pioneer  in  aviation. 


LEGISLATION    TO    ANfEND    THE 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OP    NXBaASXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  19.  1968 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  legislation  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  This  amendment 
provides  that  If  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  expressly  provides  that  an  item  of 
expenditure  may  either  be  deducted  or 
charged  to  a  capital  account,  the  burden 
of  proof  win  be  upon  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  to  show  the  taxpayer's  error. 
During  my  years  in  the  general  practice 
of  law,  I  have  prepared  hundreds  of  in- 
come tax  returns  and  worked  with  nu- 
merous Internal  Revenue  agents  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect.  I  also 
recognize  the  necessity  to  discover  and 
penalize  tax  evaders. 

However,  I  strongly  adhere  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  person  Is  presumed  innocent 
until  proven  guilty.  The  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  should  be  required  to  show 
evidence  that  the  method  of  deduction 
used  by  the  taxpayer  is  erroneous. 

Our  volimtary  tax  has  been  successful 
because  of  the  faith  the  taxpayers  have  in 
this  system.  Our  volimtaiy  tax  system 
will  continue  to  be  successful  because  as 
we  discover  Inequities,  appropriate  legis- 
lation win  be  enacted. 


AN  INVASION  OP  PRIVACY 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALIFORinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  19,  1968 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  measure  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  practice  of  agencies  of  the  D.S. 
Government  selling  names  and  addresses 
of  citizens  that  utilize  their  services  to 
private  business  firms. 

At  the  present  time,  any  agency  of  our 
Government  is  required  to  provide  any 
person  so  seeking,  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  citizens  that  utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  the  particular  agency. 

As  an  example,  the  FAA  sells  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  pilots  In  the 
United  States  to  firms  that  are  desirous 
of  soliciting  business  from  those  pilots. 
Such  practices  are  widespread  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

Such  practices  constitute  an  imaccept- 
able  Invasion  of  privacy  that  Is  condoned, 
encouraged,  and  profited  from,  by  the 
U.S.  Government. 

I  believe  these  practices  should  be  pre- 
vented. When  a  citizen  has  recourse  to 


bis  Government,  either  voluntarily  or 
under  compulsion  of  law,  he  shoiildnot. 
as  a  result,  be  harassed  and  solicited  by 
individuals  seeking  to  sell  him  goods  or 
services.      ^^^^^^_^_ 

AMBASSADOR  FRANKLIN  H.  WH.- 
LIAMS— UNCONVENTIONAL  DIP- 
LOMAT 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NBW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  19,  1968 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Columbia  University  opened  a  new  Cen- 
ter for  Urban  Community  AfTalrs  and 
chose  as  its  first  director  PranUin  H. 
Williams,  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Ghana.  This  indicates  that  Columbia  is 
beginning  to  realize  that  It  must  become 
involved  more  intimately  and  positively 
with  the    problems  of  the  local  com- 

Ambassador  Williams  exhibited  great 
skill  In  his  role  as  America's  Ambassador 
to  Ghana.  The  Palo  Alto  Times  of  May  1 
carried  an  article  written  by  Eddie 
Agyemang.  journalist,  who  was  most  im- 
pressed with  the  performance  of  Ambas- 
sador WUUams,  The  article  follows: 
GHANAIAN  Onra  High  Praibk  to  RrnaiNO 

U.S.    AMBASSADOa 

(By  Eddie  Agyemang) 
The  name  PrankUn  WilUams  wlU  go  down 
in  the  annals  of  Ghana's  diplomatic  history 
as  the  most  enterprising  and  practical  diplo- 
mat this  country  has  ever  played  host  to 

The  first  American  Negro  to  represent  the 
United  States  in  Ghana,  61-year-old  Am- 
bassador WilUams  is  retiring  from  the  Olplo- 
matic  service  and  Is  leaving  Ghana  on  May 
1  to  take  up  an  appointment  as  a  director  of 
a  new  Center  on  Urban  and  Minority  Affairs 
at  Coltimbla  University  In  New  York  after 
nearly  three  years  assignment  in  Ghana. 

The  secret  of  Williams's  success  and  popu- 
larity In  Ghana  is  lila  obvloua  abhorrence 
of  protocol  and  officialdom. 

His  name  is  a  household  word  in  almost 
every  town,  village  and  hamlet  and  in  the 
remotest  part  of  the  country. 

NAMX  ON  PLAQUES 

His  name  has  also  been  instituUonallzed. 
Judging  from  the  number  of  plaques  on  vil- 
lage and  pubUc  buildings  throughout  the 
country  which  bear  his  name  for  either  cut- 
ting the  first  sod  to  mark  the  beginning 
of  work  on  them  or  performing  their  open- 
ing ceremonies. 

Ambassador  Wimams  performed  a  variety 
of  official  and  unofllclal  functions  from  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  a  village 
community  center,  addressing  tribal  meet- 
ings, being  installed  honorary  tribal  chief, 
to  the  signing  of  official  agreements  between 
the  United  States  and  Ghana. 

It  was  not  uncommon  to  see  Williams, 
draped  in  Ghanaian  tribal  robes,  dancing 
merrily  to  tribal  drumming. 

It  was  also  a  common  sight  to  see  mm 
dressed  In  an  open-neck  shirt,  toTirlng  vil- 
lages and  presenting  cutlasses,  farming  Im- 
plements and  sports  equipment  to  fanning 
groups  and  schools  as  his  personal  contribu- 
tion to  their  development  programs. 

His  services  to  Ghanaians  were  seen  to  be 
born  out  of  a  genuine  desire  to  help  a  feUow 
human  being  rather  than  Just  a  mere  propa- 
ganda or  a  calculated  attempt  by  a  paid 
diplomat  to  "seU"  his  country  to  the  host 
country  at  aU  costs. 

The  degree  of  his  concern  for  the  develop- 
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ment  of  Ghana  and  the  enthusiasm  witli 
which  he  performed  his  duties,  both  official 
and  unofficial,  were  a  sufficient  testimony  to 
his  sincerity  to  help  the  Ghanaian  Improve 
upon  his  lot.  If  anything  at  all  the  propa- 
ganda aspect  of  his  activities  was  minimal. 
He  got  invited  to  village  functions  more 
than  any  other  diplomat  In  Ghana,  not  ex- 
cluding the  African  diplomats,  most  ol 
whom  are  sadly  more  protocol-conscious,  re- 
served, conservative  and  socially  rigid. 

BEST  CHOICE 

In  fact  Washington  could  not  have  made 
a  better  choice  at  the  time  Williams  was 
posted  to  Ghana  In  1965. 

Ghanaian-American  relationships  then 
were  at  lowest  ebb  due  to  the  lunatic  and 
pro-CommunUt  policy  pursued  by  the  gov- 
emment  of  deposed  President  Kwame  Nkru- 

'"Nkrumah'B  regime  incited  and  organized 
Ghanaians  to  hold  protest  demonstrations 
against  the  United  States  at  the  least  provo- 

cation.  A.    tt  M 

The  Nkrumah  government's  controllea 
newspapers  had  plunged  into  a  campaign  of 
vlliflcatlon  against  America  and  this  had 
obviously  tarnished  the  image  of  the  United 
States  in  the  face  of  the  average  Ghanaian 
who  had  hitherto  had  a  soft  place  m  hjs 
heart  for  Americans  due  partly  to  the  r 
Stand  against  coloniaUsm  and  partly  to  their 
generosity. 

IMPESATIVX 

Therefore  after  the  coup  which  overthrew 
the  Nkrumah  regime  It  became  imperative 
that  the  United  States  needed  a  man  vrtth 
the  ingenuity  and  caliber  of  Jranklln  Wil- 
Uams to  work  ceaselessly  and  selflessly  to 
restore  the  relationship  between  the  two 
states  and  that  was  in  shambles. 

In  that  task  Franklin  Williams  has  ex- 
celled and  America  and  Ghana  are  novj  the 
happy  beneficiaries  of  hU  untiring  and  de- 
voted Ecrvlce.  ^      _,,, 

Forever,  Ghana  and  the  United  States  will 
owe  Franklin  Williams  a  huge  debt  of  grati- 
tude. ^^^^^^^^^_ 

CONGRESSMAN  DOMINICK  V.  DAN- 
IELS CONGRATULATES  HOLY 
CROSS  CHURCH,  HARRISON,  N.J., 
ON  ITS  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF   NXW   JEBSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  19,  1968 
Mr  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day, Holy  Cross  Church  in  Harrison,  N.J., 
observed  the  100th  anniversary  of  its 
founding.  This  fine  old  parish  is  the  old- 
est Roman  Catholic  house  of  worship  in 
the  West  Hudson  County  area. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  my  best  wishes  to 
Msgr.  Harold  Pitzpatrick,  pastor  of 
Holy  Cross  Church,  and  to  all  his  parish- 
ioners. I  include,  following  my  remarks, 
an  article  from  the  voice  of  West  Hudson 
County,  the  Observer,  a  highly  respected 
weekly  newspaper.  In  Its  entirety.  TRie 
article  was  published  September  12. 1968. 
The  article  follows: 

Holt  Caoss  To  Mabk  Centennial 
Archbishop  Thomas  J.  Boland  wlU  pre- 
side at  a  concelebrated  Mass  with  more  than 
25  priests  on  the  alter  of  Holy  Cross  Church. 
Harrison,  at  10:80  AM.  Saturday  to  cele- 
brate the  100th  anniversary  of  Holy  Cross, 
the  oldest  CathoUc  Parish  \n  the  West  Hud- 
son area.  . 

Mser.  Harold  Fltepatrtck.  pastor  will  be  the 
principal  celebrant.  He  wlU  be   Joined   by 
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the  present  and  former  curates  of  the  church 
and  by  26  of  the  more  than  40  priests  who 
grew  up  in  the  parish.  They  will  be  coming 
from  several  states  to  toke  part  In  the  cele- 
bration. Msgr.  Thomas  Gllhooley  wlU  preach. 

An  anniversary  dinner  wlU  be  held  at  8 
pm  Saturday  at  the  Robert  Treat  Hotel, 
Newark,  with  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  head- 
ing the  list  of  guests  from  religious,  public 
and  private  life. 

Over  the  past  century,  the  parish  has  grown 
in  population  but  decreased  in  area.  In  1868, 
when  It  was  founded  as  a  mission  parish.  It 
numbered  about  400  families  and  stretched 
north  as  far  as  Lyndhurst.  Now  covering  only 
Harrison,  It  serves  approximately  2.600  fam- 
ilies. Holy  Cross  Is  the  mother  church  of  St. 
Cecilia  parish,  Kearny.  

The  name  has  also  been  changed.  When 
the  mission  church  of  St.  Plus  at  Third  and 
Jersey  Sts.  was  repUced  by  the  present  Im- 
posing edifice  in  1883.  It  was  consecrated 
M  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Parish  rec- 
ords do  not  reveal  any  reason  for  the  name 

ch&xiRC 

Served  In  early  years  by  priests  from  St. 
Patrick's  Pro-Cathedral.  Newark,  the  parish  s 
first  resident  pastor  was  Rev.  James  J.  Mc- 
Gahan,  who  came  in  1871. 

He  was  succeeded  in  1874  by  Rev.  Thaddeus 
Hogan  In  1878  Rev.  Pierce  McCarthy  became 
pastor  and  in  1883  Rev.  Maurice  P.  O'Connor 
assumed  the  pastoral  duties.  It  was  during 
his  pastorate  that  the  present  church  was 
built,   with   the  cornerstone  being  laid   on 
the  Feast  of  Assumption,  August   16,   188«. 
Father  O'Connor  was  very  active  In  the  com- 
munity affairs  untU  his  death,  Dec.  13.  1913. 
In  April,   1914  Msgr.  George  Fltzpatrick 
became  pastor.  It  was  he  who  In  1928  erected 
the  twin  towers  of  the  church  which  house 
one  of  the  finest  sets  of  chimes  In  the  coun- 
try, an  11-beU  carillon.  _     ^  ^ 
Unused  for   10   years  because  parts  haa 
worn  out,  the  chimes  were  rung  again  for 
the  third  time  last  Easter  after  having  been 
refurbished  vmder  the  direction  of  the  pres- 
ent Msgr.  Pitzpatrick. 

An  expert  cartllonler  Is  coming  from  out 
of  state  to  play  them  Satvirday. 

The  present  Holy  Cross  School  was  erected 
at  Third  and  Jersey  St.  In  1916  during  the 
pastorate  of  Msgr.  Fltzpatrick. 

In  June  1942  Msgr.  William  Coetelloe.  who 
had  been  a  curate  at  Holy  Cross,  became  pas- 
tor Under  hU  admtoUtratlon  the  extensive 
library  was  established  In  the  school  and 
the  children's  pUyground  property  was  ac- 

''"pollowlng  the  death  of  Msgr.  Costelloe,  the 
present  Msgr.  Fltzpatrick  became  pastor  In 
1964. 


ALCOHOLISM— A    HEALTH    HAZARD 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  19,  1968 
Mrs    BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents.  N.  R.  Calvo,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  recently  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of   the  Cleveland   Plain   Dealer 
pointing  out  the  dangers  of  alcoholism, 
statistics  show  that  alcoholism  is  the 
Nation's  fourth  largest  health  hazard. 
BeUevlng  Mr.  Calvo's  letter  wlU  be  of 
interest  to  my  coUeagues  and  other  read- 
ers of  the  Record,  I  include  it  herewith: 
READcas'  Fobtjm:  Alcohol  Mat  Be 
HABrr  FoaMiNO 
Our  nation  has  many  Internal  problem^ 
not  the   least  of  which   Is   alcoholism.   We 
have  conquered   many  other  diseases  that 
plagued  our  nation's  health,  but  the  rising 
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N.  R.  Calvo. 


FORES  T  POLICIES 


HON.  WATIEN.  ASPINALL 


or  COLOBADO 


IN  THE  HOI78K  <  >F  REPRKSKNTATTVK8 

Thursday.  September  19.  1968 
Mr.  ASPINAIJ..  BCr.  Speaker,  one  of 


tbe  outstanding 
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Society   of   American 


sources  is 
Foresters. 
The  society  ^ilb  formed  by  Oifford 
other  pioneer  Amer- 
the  year  1900.  Through 
the  years  the  d  embers  of  the  Society 
of  American  Fan  sters  have  applied  their 
knowledge  and  Expertise  toward  insur- 
flow  of  high-quality 
products  and  seijvlces  from  our  Natkm'i 
forested  lands. 

The   members    of   the   society   work 
toward  these  ob;  ectives:  Fhrst,  to  repre- 
sent, advance,  s^d  protect  the  Interests 
of    the   profesalao   of 
to  provide  a  medium  for 
exchange  of  pntfesslonal  thought;  and 
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tlona,  the  climate,  the  aoU,  and  related  air 
and  water.  The  ablUty  to  manage  tbeae  re- 
aourcea  la  dictated  In  large  meaaure  by  the 
oonoepta  and  poUclea  of  the  landowner, 
whether  the  people  of  a  poUtloal  unit,  the 
ahareboldara  of  a  corporation,  or  an 
individual. 

The  Society  of  American  Porestera  recog- 
nlsaa  the  obligation  of  bringing  apoclallaail 
training  and  technical  aklll  to  bear  on  tha 
contlniilng  evolution  of  enlightened  forest 
concepta  and  poUclea. 


CONS 


•VATXOIt 


Conaervatlon  la  the  wlae  uae  of  natural  re- 
aovrcea.  Involving  the  management  of  forest 
land  for  apeclflc  objectlvea.  It  la  management 
for  one  or  more  purpoeea.  Including  water, 
timber,  forage,  wildlife,  and  recreation.  Con- 
servation provldea  for  the  continuation  of 
aome  lands  In  the  wllderneas  state  for  spirit- 
ual enjoyment,  aclentlflc  study,  and  primi- 
tive recreation.  It  recognizes  the  need  for  per- 
petuating or  restoring  scenic  beauty,  clean 
air,  and  water  quality. 

The  Society  recognises  the  Interrelation  of 
air,  water,  aoll,  planta,  and  anlmala.  It  Is 
keenly  aware  that  ecology  la  baalc  to  foreat 
land  management,  and  that  man  htmaelf  la 
a  algnlflcant  i>art  of  any  ecological  ayatam. 
It  bellevea  that  foreat  conservation  must  be 
baaed  on  an  understanding  and  application 
of  both  ecological  and  economic  principles. 
Theae  prlnclplea  must  be  i4>plled  In  all 
aspects  of  foreat  land  management  ranging 
from  the  intenalve  production  of  timber 
producta  to  wlldemeaa  preaervatlon. 

Professional  foreaters,  Individually  and  col- 
lectively, should  provide  leaderahlp  In  the 
development  of  programa  and  Initiation  of 
actlona  to  meet  the  material  and  aplrltual 
needa  of  mankind. 

The  Society  recognlua  that  foreat  re- 
sourcea  are  only  one  factor  In  the  ratio  of 
man  to  land.  Integrated  planning  of  aU 
natural  and  human  reaource  programa  la  Im- 
portant to  a  total  conaervatlon  effort.  If 
human  populatlona  expand  uncontrolled,  no 
program  of  natural  reaourcea  conaervatlon 
can  long  be  successful.  Therefore  the  Society 
endorses  efforts  to  place  before  the  public 
scientific  Information  on  the  dangers  of  un- 
limited population  expansion  and  meana  of 
coping  with  that  problem. 

owNnsRn>  or  forxst  lands 

The  Society  encourages  the  exchange,  ac- 
quisition, and  disposal  of  lands  where  these 
pro  cess  ea  will  simplify  administration  and 
management  and  promote  conservation 
through  more  efficient  use  of  resources.  Major 
ahlfta  In  foreat  land  ownerahlp,  however, 
ahould  be  made  only  after  careful  atudy  haa 
determined  that  the  social,  economic,  and 
managerial  benefits  therefrom  exceed  those 
poaalble  under  exlatlng  ownerahlp. 
us*  or  roRXST  umos 

Optimal  use  should  be  made  of  foreata  and 
related  lands.  This  may  mean  the  utilization 
of  an  area  for  one  or  more  limited  purpoaes. 
Ordinarily,  however,  forest  landa  will  con- 
tribute the  most  benefits  to  the  economy  and 
to  society  If  administered  under  the  multi- 
ple-use concept  of  land  management. 

In  the  absence  of  demonstrable  need  for 
single  or  limited  use,  skillful  coordination 
of  uses  should  be  the  goal  of  profeeatonal 
forest  land  management. 

Professional  foresters  should  participate 
In  land-use  planning  and  should  make  the 
specific  recommendations  on  forest  practices. 

rOBXST  INVXIfTOBIBS 

Porest  surveys  form  the  basis  for  periodic 
appraisals  of  the  forests  of  the  United  States. 
Inventory  data  on  the  quantity,  quality,  and 
condition  of  forest  resources  are  necessary 
for  the  development  of  forest  policies  and 
programa  by  both  public  and  private  forest 
managers.  Land  surveys  are  fundamental  to 
forest  Inventory  aud  management.  Surveya 
and  economic  aaaesamenta  of  soil,  water,  for- 
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age,  wildlife,  and  recreation  reaourcea  are 
needed,  and  should  be  made  sufflclently 
often  to  keep  data  current. 

Tha  Society  strongly  aupporta  profession- 
aUy  planned  and  conducted  Inventories  of 
all  foreat  reaourcea  financed  In  balance  with 
the  need  and  intended  uae. 

vuassi  nKyiBcnoif 

Protection  oommenaurate  with  the  values 
protected  la  eaaentlal  to  the  management 
of  all  foreat  land  reeoiuxea.  The  Society  ad- 
vocates coordinated,  Intenalve  eflorta  to  re- 
duce and  prevent  foreat  loaaea  from  fire,  in- 
aeota,  dlaeaaea,  anlmala.  and  other  causes. 
Cooperation  among  all  protection  organlza- 
tlona  and  foreat  landownera  will  beat  achieve 
theae  objectlvea.  Prevention  la  the  Ideal  form 
of  protection  and  la  furthered  through  strong 
Information  and  education  programa.  Public 
and  private  forest  owners  and  the  general 
public  ahara  the  reaponslbllUy  and  the  beiie- 
flta  of  adequate  foreat  protection. 

The  Society  endorsee  programs  of  inte- 
grated protection  Involving  judicious  uses  of 
ecological,  biological,  chemical,  and  mechan- 
ical control. 

WATia    MANAOBlCntT 

Tha  Society  recognlsea  the  Importance  of 
forest  land  for  water  In  aoak  and  atorage  and 
as  a  aource  of  water  supply.  Forest  manage- 
ment Influences  the  quantity,  quality,  and 
timing  of  water  yield.  It  can  have  a  profound 
effect  on  sedimentation,  pollution,  fish  habi- 
tat, and  streamslde  values.  The  objectives  of 
watershed  management  Include  production 
of  water,  maintenance  of  soil  stability,  and 
regulation  of  stream  flow  through  coordi- 
nated management  and  use  of  forest  land. 

The  Society  believes  that  the  management 
of  the  forest  for  water  la  usually  compatible 
with  management  for  other  purpoees  but 
that  protection  of  a  water  supply,  under  spe- 
cial oondltlona,  may  be  of  overriding  signifi- 
cance. It  reoognlaea  the  reaponalbllltles  of 
foreat  landownen  to  employ  land-uae  prac- 
tloes  which  protect  watersheds. 

son.     ICAMAanCKNT 

Soils  constitute  an  eaaentlally  nonrenew- 
able natural  reaource  which  la  vital  to  the 
production  of  Umber,  forage,  water,  wildlife, 
and  recraatlon.  Soil  management  consists  of 
ualng  foreat  landa  to  achieve  their  optimal 
productivity  while  protecting  the  soli  from 
Impairment.  Acceptable  means  of  soil  im- 
provement include  water  and  blotic  manage- 
ment, chemical  and  other  additives,  and  me- 
chanical treatment. 

vrojnjn  MANAOXicxifT 

Wildlife  and  fish  are  important  renewable 
foreat  reaourcea  and  are  producta  of  their 
habitats.  Timber,  forage,  and  wildlife  can  be 
produced  together  when  the  resotu-ce  man- 
ager and  public  cooperate  to  keep  animal 
populatlona  In  balance  with  other  land  uses 
and  food  supplies.  Tlie  Society  supports  the 
principle  of  maintaining  wildlife  populations 
In  balance  with  the  carrying  capacity  of  for- 
eat landa.  It  encouragea  the  cooperative  ef- 
forts of  resource  managers,  sportsmen,  and 
others  to  work  toward  purp>oseful  wildlife 
habitat  management. 

THOKB   ICANAOnCKNT 

Wood  producta  are  eaaentlal  to  our  econ- 
omy and  atandard  of  living.  Because  of  de- 
mands for  other  products  and  services  of 
forest  land,  the  area  available  for  wood  pro- 
duction is  not  expected  to  increase.  Thus, 
land  devoted  to  wood  production  must  pro- 
duce more  efficiently  to  meet  the  forecasted 
demands.  The  need  for  capable  professional 
forest  management  Is  evident. 

The  Society  urges  private  landowners  and 
public  administrators  to  employ  professional 
foresters  to  plan  and  conduct  stand  Improve- 
ment and  timber  harveet  practices.  The  goal 
In  managing  commercial  tlmberlands  should 
be  to  Increase  wood  production. 

SUvlcultural  practices  must  become  more 
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intensive  U  wood  ylelda  and  the  economic  re- 
turn* therefrom  are  to  be  optimised.  Maxi- 
mum efficiency  In  harvesUng.  utilisation,  and 
marketing  la  eaaentlal  to  succeeaful  timber 
management. 

SANOK    MAMAOKMKMT 

Forage  la  a  major  reaource  of  some  foreat 
lands.  The  Society  endorses  grazing  of  do- 
meaUc  livestock  on  forest  lands  where  It  is 
economic,  compatible  with  other  major  usee, 
and  managed  to  malnUln  optimal  forage 
levels  The  use  of  forest  range  by  livestock 
and  game  anlmaU  should  be  regulated  so  as 
to  maintain  a  balance  between  forage  pro- 
duction and  uae. 

azcaxATioN  manaoememt 
Recreation  is  one  of  the  major  uaea  of  for- 
eat landa  and  reUted  watera.  The  Society 
urgea  foreat  ownera  to  IdentUy  and  protect 
the  recreational  values  of  their  lands.  Where 
feasible,  these  values  should  be  enhanced  and 
made  avaUable  to  the  pubUc.  Forest  owners 
and  managers  should  acquaint  the  pubUc, 
as  users  of  foreat  landa,  with  the  ooata  and 
problems  involved. 

Most  forms  of  forest  recreation  are  com- 
patible with  other  major  uses  of  forest  lands. 
Where  thU  la  the  case,  profeaalonal  forest 
managers  should  coordinate  recreation  with 
other  usee. 

The  problem  posed  by  the  fast-mounting 
nreaaures  lor  recreational  uae  of  the  foreat  is 
how  to  make  lands  available  to  many  people 
without  impairment  of  either  the  resource  at 
the  quality  of  the  recreational  experience. 
Technical  and  aoclal  akUU  should  be  em- 
ployed by  professional  forestera  In  managing 
forest  lands  and  deploying  people  to  enhance 
and  protect  recreational  opportunities. 

The  Society  supports  the  establishment 
and  use  of  forest  parks,  recreation  areas,  and 
natural  areas  for  scenic,  historical,  scientific, 
and  inspirational  purposes  where  Intenalve 
study  demonstrates  that  the  long-term  pub- 
lic interest  requUea  permanent  sacrifice  of 
alternative  uaea  and  values. 

EDUCATION 

The  Society  acknowledges  a  responslbUlty 
in  professional  and  vocational  forestry  tram- 
ing,  continuing  forestry  education,  and  to- 
formatlonal  programs  for  forest  landowners 
and  the  general  public. 

The  Society  shall  continue  efforts  to  evalu- 
ate and  strengthen  existing  programs  for 
professional  education  In  forestry.  It  wlU  lend 
Its  support  to  efforts  to  recruit  promising 
young  men  and  women  Into  these  programs 
so  as  to  meet  the  broadening  demands  made 
on  the  forestry  profession.  In  undergraduate 
programs  in  Uberal  arU,  as  well  a*  in  prolee- 
slonal  curricula,  courses  In  the  ecology  and 
management  of  natural  resources  should  be 
offered.  Such  courses  should  stress  the  Inter- 
relationships between  forestry  and  the  prln- 
clplea of  ecology,  economics,  and  manage- 
ment. 

The  Society  shoiUd  provide  guidance  m 
the  development  of  programs  at  the  voca- 
tional level  designed  to  train  forest  techm- 
cians  and  woods  workers. 

The  principles  of  scientific  land  manage- 
ment that  form  the  basis  of  the  training  of 
the  professional  forester  are  an  important 
part  of  our  nation's  cultural  base.  The  So- 
ciety encouragea  the  dissemination  of  these 
principles  and  their  applications  to  the  gen- 
eral public  In  every  way  poaslble. 

rOSXBT  RESKARCB 

Progress  In  forestry  and  related  resource 
management  Is  based  upon  knowledge  gamed 
through  research.  Strong  programs  are 
needed  in  both  basic  and  applied  research. 

Forest  research  programa  should  be  based 
upon  comprehensive,  long-range  plannmg, 
coordination  between  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations at  all  levels,  and  rapid  dissemi- 
nation and  application  of  research  knowl- 
edge. 
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The  Society  recommends  sustained  funding 
of  qualified  research  organizations  commen- 
surate with  the  needs  of  forest  owners,  man- 
agera,  and  the  public  Interest. 

WOBLD  rOXXSTST 

The  Society  Is  aware  of  o\ir  nation's  op- 
portunlty  and  responslbUlty  to  cooperate 
with  other  nations  of  the  world  In  the  ad- 
vancement of  forestry  and  conservation  of 
natural  resources.  We  encourage  the  develop- 
ment Of  professionalism  to  forestry  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  The  Society  and 
lU  membera  should  participate  In  the  Inter- 
national exchange  of  personnel,  knowledge, 
and  Ideas. 

roaXST  TAXATION 

Forest  land  ownerahlp  Involves  high  risk 
InvestmenU  held  for  long  periods  of  time. 
While  the  Society  recognizes  that  private 
foresU  should  contribute  their  fair  share  of 
taxes  In  support  of  government,  inequitable 
foieat  taxation  can  be  a  serious  deterrent  to 
foreat  conaervatlon.  atable  owneramp  pat- 
tema.  and  aucoeaaful  foreat  management. 

Equitable  taxation  proceduree  IncltJde 
tboae  baaed  upon  the  use  and  productivity 
Of  the  land.  These  procedures  ahould  recog- 
nize the  valuea  of  recreation,  wildlife,  and 
water  yield  which  accrue  to  the  pubUc  from 
good  foreat  land  management. 

Taxation  of  revenue  from  the  harveet  and 
disposal  of  timber  should  be  on  a  basis  that 
recognizes  the  unusual  economic  aspecU  of 
foreat  Inveatment.  The  use  of  the  capital 
gains  principle  has  encouraged  inveatment 
m  private  forestry  and  should  be  continued. 


GROWER  REFUTES  POOR  PAY 
CLAIM 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  cAuroxNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  19,  1968 
Mr  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  proof  of  the 
fallacy  of  the  oft-repeated  claim  that 
wages  of  the  frultplckers  in  California 
are  at  the  root  of  the  labor  controversy, 
is  contained  in  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 15.  1968.  edition  of  the  Modesto  Bee, 
of  Modesto.  Calif.  The  article  accom- 
panied a  picture  showing  peachplcker 
Juan  Oliverls  transferring  a  bucket  of 
peaches  to  the  gondola  trailer.  He  re- 
moved fruit  at  the  rate  of  a  bucket  every 
43  seconds  during  the  harvest,  earning  In 
one  aVi-hour  period  the  sum  of  $31.20. 

The  real  reason  for  the  attempts  by 
union  leaders  to  organize  these  workers 
is  their  greedy  contemplation  of  the  nch 
rewards  which  they  can  pluck  from  the 
pickers  through  unionization.  The  inter- 
ests of  the  workers  are  of  little  concern 
to  them.  The  article  follows: 

OSOWCR  RXFtJTES  POOR  PaT  CLAIM 

Refuting  claims  that  peach  pickers  In  Cali- 
fornia are  grosslTr  underpaid,  a  Modesto  grow- 
er has  submitted  payroll  records  for  the  sea- 
son that  indicate  that  at  least  one  worker 
on  his  ranch  earned  more  than  $8  an  hour 
during  the  peak  of  the  harvest. 

Work  crewa  on  the  Dave  Orth  Ranch,  on 
V^Thltmore  Avenue  east  of  Hughson.  accrued 
an  average  of  $3.56  hourly  in  the  Freestone 
harvest  and  $2.90  per  hour  In  the  Cling  har- 
vest which  concluded  this  week.  Both  figures 
are  weU  above  the  mlnlmimi  standards  set 
hy  law.  „  __. 

Orth  said  the  Freestone  figure  was  com- 
piled by  a  crew  of  68  men  who  worked  in 
the  harvest  sU  days.  The  workera  picked  an 
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average  of  20%    boxes  of  fruit  each  hour 
they  were  to  the  orchard. 

In  the  Cling  harveet  where  gondolas  were 
utilized,  the  men  picked  an  average  of  20 V4 
buckets  per  hour.  The  rate  was  made  by  58 
men  working  38  days. 

PICKINO  CHAMT 

But  on  an  Individual  basis,  many  plckera 
excel  the  others  by  far.  The  high  single  wage 
earner  In  Orth's  Freestone  harvest  averaged 
$8.85  per  hour  and  to  clings,  $7.85  per  hour. 
On  Tuesday,  one  of  Orth's  three  crews 
harvested  an  average  of  five  tons  of  picked 
fruit  per  man.  The  group  of  13  men  was 
filling  the  five-ton  gondola  trailers  at  the 
rate  of  one  every  22 '/j  minutea. 

One  man  was  declared  the  champion  peach 
picker  in  the  area  after  he  was  observed  by 
Rae  Codonl,  executive  secretary  of  the  Grow- 
ers Harvesting  Conmilttee  of  Stanislaus  and 
Merced    Counties. 

Juan  OUveris,  27,  was  dumping  a  full  buck- 
et of  fruit  every  43  seconds  and  had  harvested 
240  buckets  In  a  three-hour,  15-mlnute  time 
period.    Figured    at    18    cents,    OUveris    had 
earned  $31.20,  to  the  time  period. 
ortcas  BONUS 
Checking  figures  complied  over  a  four-day 
period.   Codonl  fotmd   that    OUveris  picked 
380  buckets  on  Monday.  468  on  Sunday,  341 
on  Saturday  (he  left  work  early),  and  367 
on  Friday.  At  the  same  time  the  crew  in 
which  OUveris  Is  a  member,  harvested  a  to- 
tal of  2.098  buckets  on  Friday,  2,769  on  Satur- 
day, 3,506  on  Sunday  and  3.332  on  Monday. 
Running  a  close  second  to  OUveris  in  the 
same  orchard  was  Permin  Cantu  Jr.  who  ac- 
tually haa  earned  more  than  the  "champion" 
In  the  eVi-week  harvest.  Fermln  has  accrued 
wages    totaling    $1,168    and    OUveris    $1,118, 
mainly  because  OUveris  had  to  leave  early  on 
several  working  days. 

A  farmer  himself  to  Sahuayo,  State  of  Mich- 
oacan,  Mexico,  OUveris  travels  from  crop  to 
crop  In  Oallfomla,  beginning  with  ^irtcots 
In  HolUster,  peaches  here  and  flnaUy  apples. 
He  said  he  Is  considering  a  permanent  move 
to  the  area. 

Because  he  offera  a  bonus  for  workers  who 
complete  the  season,  Orth  Is  able  to  keep  the 
bulk  of  his  work  force.  He  reports  his  turn- 
over this  past  season  was  less  than  5  per 
cent. 

Orth  says  at  least  70  per  cent  of  his  crews 
return  every  year  to  help  him  harvest  his 
crops. 

His  incentive  bonus,  1  cent  per  bucket  or 
box,  Orth  feels  pays  for  Itself  because  of  the 
more  reliable  workers  he  attracts. 


LOG  EXPORTS  TO  JAPAN 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

or  CAUrosmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBB8ENTATIVB8 

Thursday,  September  19.  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  CaUfornla.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  letters  relative  to  the 
Morse  amendment: 

Westebn  Farmers  Association. 
Seattle,  W<ish..  September  4,  1968. 
Hon.  Charles  M.  Teacx;i;, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Longworth  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DXAE  Mr.  Teague:  This  Is  to  express  our 
conttoutog  concern  over  the  potential  loss 
of  ovu  major  cash  market  for  Northwest  agri- 
cultural commodities.  We  find  our  Japanese 
customers  Increasingly  more  wlUtog  to  look 
to  other  nations  as  potential  suppliera.  We 
beUeve  twenty  yeara  of  market  development 
activities  by  various  government  agencies, 
agricultural    assocUtions,    private    trading 
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flmu  and  Indlvldu  lU  are  In  Jeopardy  be- 
cause of  the  threa  «ned  Impoaltlon  of  log 
•sport  reatrlctlona  <  Irected  at  the  Japanese. 

Western  Fanners  Association  concurs  with 
regulations  provldlJ  >g  for  proper  conserva- 
tion of  our  timber  r  leources  for  future  needs 
and  understands  thi  t  the  administration  has 
authority  to  regular  exporta  for  this  pur- 
pose. Further,  we  a  e  certain  that  our  Jap- 
anese friends  und<  rstand  the  necessity  of 
conservation  and  flannlng  for  the  future. 
But  the  Japanese  ( an  be  expected  to  take 
direct  retaliatory  acjtlon  against  our  agricul- 
tural products,  if  exports  of  logs  are  re- 
stricted for  what  ai  e  judged  by  them  to  be 
or  expedients  enacted 
against  their  best  1:  iteresta. 

At  a  time  when  <  xports  of  grains  are  de- 
clining under  the  i  kew  International  Trade 
and  Tarlir  Agreemei  t,  the  loss  of  even  a  por- 
tion of  our  cash  i  oarkets  for  agricultural 
products  la  unthlnki  ,ble.  In  our  opinion,  such 
a  loss  will  result  fiDm  passage  of  the  "Log 
to  the  Foreign  Aid  Bill. 
Conversely,  the  United  States  will  benefit 
from  continued  lUUBStrlcted  trade — both  In 
terms  of  balance  of  payments  and  tax 
receipts. 

We  slBCferely  urg^  that  your  conference 
wetgh  corafully  the  ( onsequences  of  enacting 
vhlch  may  tend  to  re- 


further  legislation 
strict  exporta. 


DaLX  SlCTTH, 

General  Manager. 


The  National  Council  of 
opposes  the  foreign  aid 
further  restrict  log  ex- 


Nation.  j.  CovNcn.  of 

Faana  CooPxaATiyxs, 
Waahit  gton,  D.C..  September. 
Hon.  Chaxixs  M.  Ti  actnt. 
House  of  Representa  Hvea, 
Longworth  BuildinQ 
Washington,  D.C 

Deab  Ma.  Tkaock: 
Farmer  Cooperative) 
bill's  amendment  t( 
porta  to  Japan. 

Especially  In  vlewlof  current  U.S.  pressure 
to  open  up  Japanes<  markets  still  further  to 
our  farm  and  othe  '  exports,  and  Japanese 
concessions  being  i  lade  In  steel  and  auto 
trade,  such  a  unlla  eral  action  would  likely 
trigger  retaliation  a  [alnst  U.S.  exports.  Long 
range  dangers  of  sui  b  retaliations  and  possi- 
ble counter-retallati  sns  represents  threats  of 
a  splrallng  trade  rar  which  could  easily 
destroy  American  ]  >bs  In  export  Industries 
faster  than  It  creat«  s  them  In  protected  Im- 
port groups. 

Sincerely, 

RdaratT  N.  Hampton, 
Director  of  Marketing  and  International 
Trade. 


BRILLIANT  WOIjIAN 
TO  HEAD  n.N. 


or 


FROM  LIBERIA 
dENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


HON.  BAR  UTT  O'HARA 


ELUNOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  O  f  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Siptember  19.  1968 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  donvenes  in  1969  its 
presiding  officer  ^111  be  a  woman,  the 
able  and  charmin  i  Miss  Angle  Brooks, 
Under  Secretary  )f  State  for  Liberia, 
with  whom  I  serve  3  as  a  fellow  delegate 
to  the  United  Nat  ons  and  for  whom  I 
have  a  feeling  of  d^p  respect  and  warm 
friendship. 

This  will  be  th^  second  time  that  a 
woman  has  wleldrd  the  gavel  over  an 
assembly  that  rep:  csents  the  nations  of 
the  world.  Her  Inluctlon  into  office  as 
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the  President  of  the  UH.  General  As- 
sembly will  be  an  event  pleasing,  I  know 
to  the  Members  of  this  body  where  the 
distinguished  gentlewomen  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  have  established  an  enviable 
record  for  ability,  indiistry,  and  states- 
manship as  well  as  charm. 

I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  Include 
the  following  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  September  17. 1968: 

Woman  To  Hbao  UJT.  or  1969 

A  veteran  Llberlan  woman  diplomat  with 
a  reputation  for  loquaciousness  is  expected  to 
be  sitting  In  the  president's  cUalr  when  the 
U.N.  Oeneral  Aaeembly  convenes  a  year  from 
now. 

Indorsement  by  the  African  chiefs  of  state 
in  Algeria  this  week  virtually  assured  the 
election  of  Miss  Angle  Brooks,  Llberlan  un- 
dersecretary of  state,  as  president  of  the  1980 
U.N.  General  Assembly. 

Thus  she  woxild  become  the  second  woman 
to  head  the  assembly.  Mrs.  Vljayalakahml 
Pandit  of  India  served  as  president  in  1963. 

Ouatemala's  foreign  minister,  Emlllo 
Arenales  Catalan,  already  has  been  agreed 
upon  as  president  of  the  23rd  session  of  the 
assembly  which  opens  Sept.  24,  and  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  elected  without  opp>osltlon. 

Miss  Brooks  was  chosen  under  the  assem- 
bly's system  of  regional  rotation,  as  the  presi- 
dency Is  due  to  go  to  an  African  In  1969. 

The  action  of  the  African  chiefs  of  state 
resolved  a  contest  among  Liberia,  Uganda  and 
Morocco  for  the  backing  of  the  African  bloc. 

It  Is  customary  for  the  assembly  to  accept 
the  candidate  of  the  bloc  concerned  when  Its 
turn  comes  for  the  presidency. 

A  former  vice  chairman  of  the  VJIf.  Trustee- 
ship Committee,  on  which  she  bubbled  forth 
her  views  for  Ave  yeara  before  her  election  to 
its  number  two  post.  Miss  Brooks  earned  the 
affectionate  nickname  "Oiir  Miss  Brooks" 
(after  a  former  TV  schoolmarm) . 

One  of  them  estimated  she  spoke  out  In 
the  conunlttee  about  once  every  20  minutes, 
quite  an  average  when  the  competition  repre- 
sented 82  delegates. 

"It  isn't  how  much  or  how  often  she 
speaks,"  commented  one  delegate  of  the  lady 
lawyer,  "but  what  she  says." 

Sometimes  her  penchant  for  saying  what- 
ever popped  Into  her  head  was  startling — like 
the  time  during  a  heated  debate,  she  sud- 
denly asked  for  the  floor  to  annoimce  ahe'd 
Just  been  named  her  country's  assistant  for- 
eign minister. 

Miss  Brooks  also  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  woman  In  the  world  to  have 
acted  for  the  president  of  a  nation. 

That  was  In  1968  when  both  the  president 
and  secretary  of  state  were  out  of  the  coun- 
try. Aa  assistant  secretary  and  third  in  com- 
mand she  took  over  the  reins  of  government 
for  what  she  calls  her  "one-week  ordeal." 


DR.  ELMER  BROWNING 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OF  NOBTH   CABOLUfA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  19,  1968 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  day  of  emphasis  on  the 
disorders  and  disturbances,  it  is  all  too 
easy  to  overlook  the  accomplishments  of 
those  who  during  their  careers  have  ac- 
cepted a  challenge  to  contribute  their 
talents  to  Improvement  of  this  Nation. 
The  term  "unsung  heroes"  is  most 
descriptive. 

In  this  category,  I  call  to  the  atten- 
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tlon  of  this  House.  Dr.  Elmer  Browning, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Business.  East 
Carolina  University.  Greenville,  N.C., 
from  1936  to  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  of  1968.  His  successor,  Dr.  James  H. 
Bearden,  now  dean  of  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness, ECU,  made  several  appropriate  re- 
marks at  the  convocation  of  the  business 
facul^  on  September  9,  1968,  regarding 
the  outstanding  leadership  of  Dr 
Browning,  a  part  of  which  I  now  place  In 
the  Rkcoko: 

He  (Dr.  Browning)  saw  the  Department 
which  he  organized  become  a  School  and 
Juat  as  he  had  served  as  the  first  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Depart- 
ment of  BuBlneaa  Education,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Business,  be  served  Ba  the  first 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Business.  That  School 
of  Bualness  had  an  enrollment  last  year  of 
1,786  undergraduate  students  surpassing 
by  120  the  total  enrollment  of  1,666  which 
East  Carolina  Teachers'  College  boasted 
When  Dr.  Browning  came  In  1936. 

And  Just  so  I  don't  fall  victim  to  the 
malady  of  portraying  history  in  quanUtatlve 
terms  only,  let  me  say  quality  has  been  a 
characteristic  of  the  School  of  Business. 
Evidence  of  this  is  provided  by  the  fact  that 
Bast  Carolina  University  is  one  of  the  132 
schools  of  business  In  the  United  States 
boasting  membership  in  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business, 
the  national  accrediting  agency  for  higher 
eudcatlon  in  business.  One  need  only  ex- 
amine the  membership  roll  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  assess  the  quality  of  our  program. 

In  regard  to  the  second  vista  which  Dr. 
Browning  talked  about,  he  did  Indeed  see  a 
growth  In  the  Master  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration Program.  Last  year  the  School  of 
Business  had  the  largest  enrollment  of  full- 
time  graduate  students  on  this  campus. 

Again,  this  growth  is  not  Just  In  nimibers.  I 
am  told  by  the  Graduate  Division  that  com- 
parative data  furnished  to  President  Jen- 
kins reveal  that  our  MBA  students  have  the 
most  favorable  standing  of  any  graduate 
program  at  this  University.  In  addition.  Dr. 
Browning  was  able  to  see  more  than  Juat  the 
development  of  a  strong  Master  of  Business 
Administration  Program.  He  aaw  the  broad 
outline  of  what  will  come  from  this  pro- 
gram. This  was  spelled  out  In  1967  by  a  "Blue 
Ribbon  Committee"  of  outside  experts  ap- 
pointed by  the  North  Carolina  Board  of 
Higher  Education  to  evaluate  thia  insti- 
tution's application  for  university  status, 
and  more  speclflcaUy  our  "readiness  to  un- 
dertake within  the  next  few  years  the  offer- 
ing of  doctoral  work." 

In  referring  to  the  School  of  Business,  this 
committee  stated :  "There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  given  additional  maturity  and  re- 
sources, the  School  could  not  aspire  to  still 
further  development  of  graduate  work  with 
perhaps  a  Doctor  of  Business  Administration 
Degree  of  a  PhJ3.  in  Economics  as  ultimate 
objectives"  If  Dr.  Browning  were  making  a 
prognosis  for  the  decade  of  the  seventies,  I 
am  sure  he  would  Include  the  notion  that 
such  a  doctoral  program  would  become  a 
reality. 

Thiis,  from  a  beginning  of  about  fifty  stu- 
dents and  two  full-time  faculty  members  In 
1936,  the  School  of  Biulness  has  increased  to 
about  eighteen  hundred  students,  61  full- 
time  facility  members,  and  20  graduate 
teaching  fellows.  Similarly,  while  17  courses 
in  business  and  economics  were  listed  in  the 
catalog  for  1936,  the  1968-1969  catalog  lists 
course  offerings  totaling  107. 

What  I  have  tried  to  do  is  let  you  see  what 
has  happened  here  In  the  last  thirty-two 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  join  In  this 
tribute  to  my  good  friend.  Dr.  Elmer 
Browning. 
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THE  GENUINE  PARTS  CO..  OP 
ATLANTA.  GA. 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 


or  OEOWUA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  19.  1968 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Fifth  Congressional  District 
of  Georgia  has  an  economy  whose  back- 
bone Is  made  up  of  the  thriving  busi- 
nesses which  have  made  Atlanta  the 
business  capital  of  the  Southeastern 
United  States.  In  finance,  transporUtlon, 
communications,  warehousing,  insur- 
ance, and  many  other  aspects  of  business, 
my  district  is  a  regional  leader. 

We  are.  therefore,  extremely  proud  of 
the  Individual  businesses  which  have  be- 
come leaders  in  their  particular  fields. 
Three  of  these  firms  were  recently  paid 
tribute  in  the  summer  issue  of  Dixie  Busi- 
ness magazine,  of  which  Mr.  Hubert  P. 
Lee  Is  the  editor.  Genuine  Parts  Co..  for 
example,  grew  from  one  store  and  one 
warehouse  operation  in  1929  into  one  of 
America's  outstanding  corporations. 
Georgia  Highway  Express  began  in  1928 
as  a  two-truck  operation  between  Macon 
and  AUanta.  Today  It  operates  in  three 
States  with  32  terminals  and  1,300  em- 
ployees. And,  the  Atlanta  Federal  Savings 
k  Loan  Association  has  mushroomed 
from  a  firm  which  in  1929  had  assets  of 
under  $98,000,  to  one  which  today  has 
assets  of  more  than  $355,000,000. 

So  that  my  colleagues  and  others  who 
read  the  Rkcord  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  more  about  these  busi- 
nesses which  have  helped  make  Atlanta 
great,  I  insert  in  the  Record  the  arti- 
cles about  them  which  appeared  in  Dixie 
Business  magazine. 
The  material  follows: 

A'TLANTA  BOSmESS  OKOWS 
ATLANTA  RSEkAL   SAVINGS   U  LOAN   ASSOCIATION 

W.  O.  DuVaU,  who  in  40  yeara  piloted  the 
Atlanta  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association 
Into  one  of  the  largest  savings  Institutions  in 
the  South,  has  been  given  another  Honorary 
Doctor  of  Laws  degree. 

Last  year,  on  June  20,  1967,  I  aaw  him  re- 
ceive the  LLD  degree  from  the  Atlanta  Law 
School  at  the  Taarab  Temple  after  a  dinner 
honoring  our  Imperial  Potentate  Orville 
Bush.  Thirty  years  ago  Noble  Rush  wrote  an 
article  for  me.  Noble  Rush  and  Bev.  Walter 
E.  Parrar  also  received  IJJJ  honorary  degrees. 

This  year  It  was  his  alma  mater,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  that  conferred  on  Mr.  Du- 
Vall  the  LLD  degree. 

The  second  annual  report  In  1929  of  the 
old  Georgia  Securities  Commission  showed 
the  Atlanta  B&L  aa  having  50  shareholders, 
42  borrowers.  10.690  shares  in  force  and  total 
asseU  of  $97,076.68. 

Today  (June  30,  1968)  assets  have  sky- 
rocketed to  6355.596,084.66;  borrowers  to 
19.638;  savings  accounts  to  109,350  up  from 
501  shareholders  (old  term)  amoimt  of  sav- 
ings 6304.668343.48. 

OEOBOIA  HICHWAT  EXPRESS,  INC. 

Dillon  Wlnsblp.  Sr.,  started  the  Georgia 
Highway  Expreaa  In  1928  by  buying  out  a 
milk  route  between  Macon  and  Atlanta  ...  a 
smaU  two- truck  operation. 

Now,  40  years  later,  it  is  one  of  America's 
best  motor  freight  line,  operating  m  Georgia, 
Alabama  and  Tennessee,  with  32  terminals 
and  1,300  employees. 

Mr.  Wlnshlp's  three  sons  are  following  In 
their  dad's  footsteps. 
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Dillon,  Jr.,  became  president  in  1066,  when 
his  father  assumed  the  Chairmanship.  Wad- 
lelgh,  the  youngest,  la  vice  president-Cus- 
tomer Service  whUe  Emory  Is  Regional  Sales 
Manager  in  Brunswick  and  area. 

The  Atlanta  Magasine  In  the  November 
issue  had  a  feature  by  Norman  Shavln, 
"Young  Man  on  the  Go:  Dillon  Wlnshlp,  Jr., 
from  which  I  quote: 

"Wlnsblp  is  a  man  of  ambition,  which  he 
equates  with  drive — and  he  feels  all  men 
have,  or  shotUd  have  two  thrusts. 

One  of  the  few  motor  freight  lines  under 
original  management,  GHX  makes  same 
night  delivery  from  most  points  to  Atlanta 
airport  connecting  with  major  airlines. 

Dillon,  St.,  la  one  of  many  leaders  who 
encouraged  me  In  the  early  days  of  Dixie 
Bualness. 

He  is  Involved  in  a  number  of  businesses 
and  does  well  in  all  of  them. 

But  his  greatest  success  in  Ufe  is  having 
three  sons  to  carry  on  the  Georgia  Highway 
Express,  Inc. 

OHX  uses  all  the  modern  means  of  operat- 
ing a  tight  ship. 

A  IBM  360  Computer  is  now  being  In- 
stalled as  the  1408  has  become  out-of-date 
for  the  greater  demands  at  OHX. 
aENunnc  pabts  co. 
In  1929,  when  I  started  Dixie  Business  the 
Walter  Brown  PrinUng  Co.  my  first  printer, 
was  located  on  Ivy  and  Baker  Sts  in  At- 
lanta. 

On  the  ground  fioor  of  the  building  the 
late  Carlyle  Praser  operated  the  Genuine 
Parts  Company,  which  he  had  begun  the  year 
before,  (in  1928.) 

Now,  the  company  has  grown  from  one 
warehouse,  one  Jobbing  store,  and  original 
capital  of  $40,000  into  one  of  America's  out- 
standing coriK>rations. 

On  August  20,  1068  it's  common  stock  was 
admitted  to  trading  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

Wilton  Looney,  president  and  top  execu- 
tive officer,  who  Joined  the  company  in  1938, 
purchased  100  shares. 

Looney  was  bom  in  Vanna,  Ga.,  and  educat- 
ed In  Royston. 

My  good  friend  Editor  "Mac"  McCleary 
helped  make  Genuine  Parts  famous  with 
the  company's  publication  "PARTS  PUPS" 
which  he  started  In  1932. 

Courts  &  Company  played  a  part  in  the 
growth  of  the  company  by  underwriting 
securities  and  assisting  In  negotiation  of 
mergers  and  acquisitions. 

At  the  end  of  1968.  Genuine  Parts  was 
operating  in  43  states  across  the  nation,  with 
sales  totalling  $204393.008. 


REV.  JOSEPH  B.  COLLINS.  S.S..  OF 
CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY,  ON  EDU- 
CATION 


HON.  RAY  J.  BIADDEN 


or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  19,  1968 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
these  days  of  renewed  Interest  in  educa- 
tion, the  following  consideration  of  the 
calling  of  the  teacher  of  religion  wiU  be 
both  timely  and  fruitful: 
HoMiLT  Offered  on  the  Occasion  of  25th 
Anniversaet  of  Ordination  of  Monsignor 
Rafhaex   Collins,   by    Father   Joseph  B. 
Collins,  SB.,  Catholic  Universttt.  Wash- 
ington,  D.C   AT   St.   Paulinus   Church, 
Stracxtse,  Nebx. 

I  would  like  to  take  Christ  the  Teacher  as 
the  theme  of  my  homily  to  you  today.  We  are 
celebrating  together  the  silver  Jubilee  of  a 
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priest  who  by  this  ordination  and  by  com- 
mission Is  both  a  priest  and  teacher. 

Through  the  power  of  Holy  Orders,  he  par- 
ticipates m  the  one  priesthood  of  Christ  and 
in  the  commission  to  teach  which  he  receives 
from  hlB  bishop,  he  participates  and  shares 
in  the  teaching  office  of  Christ  the  Teacher. 
But  m  a  very  true  sense  aU  of  us  are  en- 
gaged In  one  way  or  other  \n  the  great  work 
of  teaching.  Some  of  us  are  formally  in- 
volved in  the  schoolroom,  others  sucb  as  par- 
ents are  the  first  teachers  in  the  home,  and 
all  of  us  have  a  special  calling  to  teach  by 
good  example  in  the  lay  apostolate  of  the 
people  of  God.  And  so  we  all  participate  in 
our  own  degree  In  that  divine  commission 
given  by  the  heavenly  Father  to  Jesus  Christ 
who  in  turn  solemnly  committed  this  sacred 
mission  to  the  apostles  and  their  successors 
in  the  Church. 

The  liturgy  of  the  Church  provides  for 
special  honor  to  be  offered  to  many  of  the 
prerogatives  of  our  Lord.  Among  them  we 
may  recall  are  the  feasts  of  ChrUt  the  King, 
of  Christ  the  Worker,  of  Christ  the  Priest, 
and  I  like  to  mention  the  inscription  to 
Christ  the  Divine  Healer  at  the  base  of  the 
heroic  statute  of  Christ  In  the  entry  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore. 

It  is  good  for  us  to  give  thought  to  the 
sacred  work  of  Jesus  as  the  dU-ine  Teacher, 
not  only  that  He  be  our  model  but  also  a 
source  of  authority,  of  strength,  and  of  per- 
severance for  our  ovim  teaching  in  whatso- 
ever way  we  are  called  to  exercise  this  mis- 
sion of  love  for  others.  There  Is  .so  much  mis- 
understanding today  as  to  what  we  should 
teach  and  there  Is  such  tension  because  of 
different  opinions,  that  we  must  keep  close 
to  Christ  the  Teacher  and  to  His  Gospel  mes- 
sage. Thus  shall  we  learn  what  He  taught  and 
how  He  explained  the  simple  truths  of  faith 
in  God  and  love  for  aU  men. 

First  of  all  let  us  see  more  clearly  from 
Christ's  own  words,  how  He  considered  him- 
self a  teacher  aa  He  went  about  doing  good. 
In  fact,  the  testimony  of  the  gospels  on  the 
work  of  the  Lord  as  teacher  Is  exceedingly 
rich  and  varied.  We  gather  that  the  teach- 
ing ofllce  of  Christ  follows  from  His  office  of 
Prophet.  Just  as  He  is  Priest  and  King.  Thus 
He  could  say  In  confirmation  of  this  truth: 
"You  call  Me  Teacher  and  Lord,  and  rightly 
so,  for  that  Is  what  I  am"  <  John  13:13) .  How- 
ever, not  by  word  alone  but  In  works  and 
example  Is  Jesus  the  divine  Teacher.  "Learn 
of  me,"  He  declared,  "because  I  am  gentle 
and  humble  of  heart"  (Mat.  11:29). 

We  can  say  that  Christ  Is  truly  our  Teacher 
as  God  and  as  Man.  He  is  the  Son  of  God, 
the  second  person  of  the  divine  trinity,  one 
is  substance  with  the  Father:  "I  and  the 
Father  are  one  "  (John  14:  26) .  And  so  we  can 
by  what  theologians  call  the  principle  of 
appropriation,  attribute  the  prerogative  of 
Teacher  to  each  of  the  divine  persons.  It  is 
God  who  teaches.  God  is  our  teacher  both  in 
the  natural  as  well  as  In  the  supernatural 
order. 

In  the  natural  order,  God  teaches  all  men 
by  way  of  the  human  powers  of  intelligence, 
of  knowing,  of  perceiving  relations,  of  exer- 
cising our  senses  dally.  We  can,  then,  by  usmg 
our  powers  of  mind  and  wiU.  gain -certain 
knowledge  of  God;  and  through  observation, 
study,  and  research,  we  can  know  a  great 
deal  about  the  created  universe  around  us 
"through  the  things  that  He  has  made"  as 
PaiU  tells  us  (Bom.  1:  30).  As  God  is  their 
principal  Cause,  so  He  teaches  us  by  the 
effects  which  we  see  or  deduce  from  the 
secrets  of  the  world  around  us — all  of  which 
are  so  many  signs  of  the  inscrutable  mystery 
of  God. 

In  the  supernatural  order,  God  is  our 
Teacher  also.  "I  am  your  Teacher."  declared 
God  through  Mosee  (Ex  4:  12).  He  reveals 
himself  In  His  Word  through  the  Scriptures. 
"The  Bible."  according  to  St.  Jerome,  "Is  a 
letter  composed  by  our  heavefaly  Father,  and 
transmitted  by  the  sacred  writers  to  the 
human  race  in  its  pilgrimage  so  far  from  Its 
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ba*Tenly  oountry.'  Th*  Word  oC  Ood  la  avar 
aava  and  aetlva.  It  baa  ba«n  taacMng  ua  from 
tlM  bagmnlng.  St.  Paul  axplalua  It  tbla  way: 
"Long  ago  Ckxl  ape  ka  to  our  rsthtn  through 
the  propbaU:  In  t  taaa.  the  laat  daya  Ha  haa 
apokan  to  ua  thro  igh  Hla  Son"  (Hab.  1:  1). 
How  familiar  to  ui  taacbera  la  tbla  r»f aranoa 
to  tba  mytterg  o, '  ChrUt  aa  found  In  tba 
documanta  of  Vat  can  Council  n,  whloh  wa 
proclaim  dally  to  <  ur  atudenta,  unvaUlog  for 
tham  tha  Joyful  tl  Unga  of  aalvatlon  that  for 
long  canturlaa  wai  blddan  but  now  la  fully 
ravaalad  In  Obrlat  tba  Taachar. 

Let  ua  alao  rai  lambar  tbat  Ood  la  our 
Teacher  In  the  pkges  of  salvaUon  hUtory. 
It  la  our  pclyllage  *  teachera  to  trace  In  the 
Bible  the  atory  of  Ood's  loya  for  man.  Hera 
la  GkMl'a  own  catee  ilam.  Ood  ia  like  a  parent 
Inatructlng  bla  oilldren  aa  He  glraa  ua 
gllmpawi  of  Hla  ilan  for  manlrtnrt  In  the 
living  chronicle  d  Hla  pattanoe  and  mercy 
with  the  people  a:  larael.  Here  we  aee  the 
nrm  hand  tao^perid  by  the  Vather'a  heart. 
By  word  and  exam  >le,  by  advloe  and  oounael. 
by  «~«iwTm  and  precept,  by  threata  and 
punlahment,  but  moeUy  by  lore  forgiving 
and  «niM«nng.  Ocd  de«la  with  Bla  people. 
He  leada  tham  at  (  aeh  aucoaaalve  atep  In  the 
aaoenCof  pUgrlm  man.  He  ahowa  tbat  He  la 
<Iw»nrNady  to  MatTe  Hla  anlag  eblldren 
to  Hla  boaom.  A  varltable  "Hound  oC  Heaven" 
la  He,  following  « rer  after  ua  and  awaiting 
our  every  raapon  le  to  Hla  loving  call  for 
affection  and  aerv  oe. 

Now  let  ua  thl  Lk  of  Jeaua  aa  the  divine 
Pedagogue,  aa  Cl(  Doent  of  Alexandria  called 
Him.  while  golni  about  doing  good.  How 
many  tlmea  the  (oapela  tell  ua  that  Jaaua 
"waa  teaching  da  lly  In  the  temfrie"  (Luke 
19:47),  "In  aynagi  guea"  (Mat.  4:38),  or  "by 
the  seaalde"'  (Job  i  0:36)  or  "aa  Be  made  a 
clrc\ilt  of  the  vlU  gee"  (Mk.  6:7).  The  Lord 
waa  truly  a  model  for  all  teachata.  Hla  achool 
waa  not  confined  to  man>bullt  walla:  It  ax- 
tended  over  the  mlla  and  vaUeya — ^wherevw 
people  Btopped  to  llaten,  whenever  the  Spirit 
moved  Him  to  ha  il  both  aoul  and  body  of 
the  poor  and  tha  rich  and  the  alnful.  No 
bell  aummoned  HI  i  atudenta:  there  were  no 
faclUtlea  for  their  phyalcal  comfort.  He  used 
no  pedagogical  aid  i  aave  the  great  leaaona  of 
nature;  the  moun  alna.  the  aea,  and  almple 
growing  tblnga.  ax  cl  the  vlalble.  ever-chang- 
ing happenlnga  1:  i  the  dally  Uvea  of  the 
people. 

The  reporta  th  tt  we  gather  from  the 
goapela  point  out  ;hat  Chrlat  waa  a  teachw 
of  extraordinary  ;  ower,  aklll.  and  etrectlve- 
neaa.  We  hear  thai  "He  waa  teaching  aa  one 
havUig  authority"  Mt.  7:39)  and  that  "never 
baa  man  apoken  la  tbla  man"  (Jn.  7:47). 
Oonaoloua  of  Hla  <  Ivlne  mtaalon.  He  waa  not 
afraid  to  oppoae  a  ad  overturn  outworn  tra- 
dltlona  and  cuatoo  la  of  the  paat,  mere  forma 
that  had  atrayed  1  ar  from  the  piuw  worahlp 
of  Ood  'In  spirit  Ad  truth"  (Jn.  4:34).  He 
excoriated  the  m  nutlae  of  rltea  and  the 
legallam  which  boi  md  and  conatrlcted  under 
law  the  primitive  precepta  of  love  and  lib- 
erty— that  alone  <  an  lead  the  free  aona  of 
men  to  Ood  their  Father. 

Our  Lord  taught  with  love  and  benevolence, 
with  kindly  symiathy  and  underatandlng. 
Hla  method  of  tea  iblng  remalna  a  model  for 
all  teachers  on  all  academic  levela.  He  taught 
In  simplest  term  i,  accommodated  to  the 
minds  of  His  hea  rera.  To  city  dwellers.  He 
spoke  of  the  vaz  Ity  of  rtches  and  of  the 
eternal  value  of  b  otherly  love;  to  the  shep- 
herds In  the  field  i.  He  was  a  model  of  the 
good  shepherd  wlio  Is  ready  to  give  his  life 
for  his  sheep.  To  the  farmer.  He  talked  In 
terms  of  seedtln  e  and  harveet;  and  He 
turned  the  tboug  its  of  the  fisherfolk  from 
their  nets  and  thel  r  catch  to  the  Image  of  the 
final  fate  of  all  ma  iklnd. 

The  divine  Teac  ler  met  with  dlfflcultlee— 
aa  do  all  teachers  He  encountered  dullneaa 
of  mind,  weak  aid  wavering  faith,  petty 
Jealousy,  the  strong  pull  of  worldly  cares 
and  distractions,  and  the  ftower  of  veated 
Interests.  Some  lli  tened  and  turned  away. 


Otbera.  like  the  good  aeed  eown  on  fertile 
ground,  followed  Him  with  hearta  touched 
and  ennobled  by  Hla  worda  and  worka  of 
love;  and  a  few  stood  by  Him  even  to  the 
final  atark  atruggle  between  the  forcea  of 
good  and  evil  which  culminated  on  the  oroea. 
aoMX  ooNCLiraioNa 

I  am  aure  that  much  of  thla  atrlkea  a  fa- 
miliar chord  In  our  hearta.  We  teachera  and 
parenta  eapedally  in«et  with  many  dUB- 
oultlaa;  but  In  the  main  they  are  oSaet  by 
the  gratified  reeponae  of  our  pupils,  our  chil- 
dren, our  atudenta,  and  by  our  own  reallaa- 
tlon  that  we  are  aharlng  m  the  mlaalon  of 
Chrtft  the  Teacher.  He  Indeed  la  working  with 
ua  to  form  living,  zealoua  wltneaaea  of  our 
faith  and  love.  Surely,  our  mission  aa  teach- 
era will  be  suoceeaful  to  the  extent  that 
Ohrlat'a  person,  Hla  words.  Hla  love,  jiermeate 
all  that  we  teach,  all  that  we  do.  all  that  we 
are.  Then  thoae  who  hear  ua  will  begin  to 
glow  with  love  for  Him  by  whom  they  were 
first  loved.  What  a  self -sustaining  and  re- 
warding vocation  Is  given  to  those  who  teach. 
They  are  following  Chrlat  the  Teacher  In  Hla 
jojs  and  In  Hla  trials:  In  His  consolations  and 
In  Hla  tolls.  Thelri  la  the  aatlafactlon  that 
comae  from  doing  thetr  beat  to  bring  othera 
to  a  fuller  knowledge  of  tbe  loving  Father  in 
Christ  through  the  Holy  ^;»lrlt.  Tbey  are 
called  to  be  God's  instruments,  to  be  His 
voice  and  His  love  In  the  divine  work  of  re- 
demption and  sanctlficatlon  of  the  world. 
Our  vocation  Is  to  cooperate  with  God  In 
carrying  out  His  providential  dealgna  among 
men. 

And  so  with  Chrlat  the  Teacher  newly  set 
before  ua  today,  may  we  with  freah  vigor 
carry  out  our  work  aa  teachera  of  Hla  mea- 
aage.  of  His  love  and  Justice  and  peace  for 
all  men.  It  may  be  at  home.  In  the  family 
circle,  or  In  the  office,  shop  or  field,  or  It 
may  be  in  any  of  our  centers  of  rellgloiia 
education  for  children,  youth,  adulta.  We  all 
to  a  certain  extent  are  teachera  after  our 
Lord's  own  heart  when  we  bear  wltneea  by 
word  and  work  to  what  we  know  and  believe 
In  the  practical  affaire  of  dally  living. 

It  Is  on  happy  occasions  such  aa  thla — the 
3Sth  anniversary  of  one  who  by  ordination 
and  commlsalon  la  authorized  to  teach,  that 
we  come  to  appreciate  the  unconditional 
neoeealty  of  the  teaching  profeaalon.  The 
paaalng  of  the  years  adds  to  the  experience 
of  every  teacher  and  to  hla  capaolty  both  to 
learn  and  to  teach.  A  teacher  la  alao  a  learner. 
Hla  zest  for  new  knowledge  and  know-how 
must  equal  his  zeal  to  proclaim  the  Truth 
which  the  divine  Teacher  so  lovingly  and  yet 
ao  firmly  placea  upon  his  lips.  Indeed  our  call 
to  follow  Christ  tbe  Teacher  knows  no  limita- 
tion of  time  or  place. 

"It  goes  on  so  long  as  grace  and  strength 

abide. 
Mindful  of  tbe  reward  promised  by  Ood 
Through  tbe  lips  of  His  prophet  Daniel: 

"Thoee  who  teach  many  unto  Justice 
Shall  shine  like  the  stars  for  all  eternity.' " 


NEED  FOR  DRAFT  REFORM 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or  COLOKADO 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRB3KNTATIVBS 
Thursday,  September  19,  1968 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  few  would  disagree  that  the  present 
Selective  Service  System  is  basically  un- 
fair and  defective  and  is  in  need  of 
change  or  reform. 

Last  year,  when  we  extended  the  pres- 
ent Selective  Service  Act.  we  had  an  op- 
portunity to  make  meaningful  changes 
in  the  present  Selective  Service  System. 
But.  itr.  Speaker,  we  did  not  take  tbat 
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opportunity.  Many  Members  thought  it 
would  be  unwise  to  tamper  with  the  draft 
at  a  time  when  this  country  was  engaged 
In  a  war  in  Vietnam,  which  has  been  tak- 
ing more  and  more  of  our  young  men. 
I  do  not  agree.  The  inadequacy,  the  un- 
fairness, the  Inconsistency  of  the  present 
draft  goes  beyond  Vietnam. 

It  is  true  that  our  present  Selective 
Service  System  has  served  the  need  of 
recruiting  an  army.  But  this  fact  does 
not  excuse  the  inconsistencies  which  rack 
the  system.  The  Selective  Service  System 
was  literally  thrown  together  overnight 
back  in  1941  to  meet  the  threat  of  war 
hanging  over  America  at  that  time,  it 
tias  not  been  significantly  changed  since 
Its  hiceptlon. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  studied 
many  draft  reform  proposals  and  have 
f  oimd  that  most  of  them  create  about 
as  many  problems  as  they  remedy.  One 
of  the  most  Imaglnatire,  yet  realistic 
approaches  to  draft  reform,  Is  to  be  found 
in  a  book  authored  by  several  of  our  col- 
leagues entitled  "How  To  Bnd  the  Draft." 
This  book,  authored  by  Representatives 
STArrOM).  HOKTON,  SCHWKIKn,  Shuver, 
and  Whalkn,  prcq>oses  a  plan  which 
would  phase  out  the  current  system  of 
draft  calls  and  make  conscription  un- 
necessary except  during  times  of  ex- 
treme national  crisis.  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  this  plan  and  call 
upon  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  to 
implement  its  principal  features. 

The  key  points  of  the  plan  can  be 
summarized  as  the  following: 

First.  Congress  should  amend  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  to  establish  an  offi- 
cial policy  that  military  manpower  re- 
quirements must  be  met  through  volun- 
tary enlistments,  even  during  periods  of 
relatively  high  activity,  such  as  we  have 
seen  during  the  Vietnam  war. 

Second.  Current  military  pay  scales 
must  be  made  comparable  to  those  of 
equivalent  civilian  positions.  It  must  be 
made  possible  to  serve  in  the  military 
service  without  suffering  a  permanent 
financial  liability. 

Third.  A  new  system  of  retirement 
benefits  should  be  adopted — one  in  which 
each  serviceman  contributes  to  his  own 
benefit  fund,  as  is  now  the  case  in  most 
civUian  retirement  plans.  This  would  fa- 
cilitate establishment  of  limited  retire- 
ment benefits  after  8  or  10  years  of  serv- 
ice, although  full  benefits  still  would  be 
contingent  upon  20  or  more  years  of 
service. 

Fourth.  Educational  opportunities  for 
servicemen  should  be  strengthened.  Also, 
more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  edu- 
cational benefits  for  dependents  of  mili- 
tary persoimel. 

Fifth.  The  Department  of  Defense 
should  strengthen  its  Information  pro- 
gram for  prospective  enlistees.  For  in- 
stcuice,  better  reference  material  outlin- 
ing various  service  alternatives  available 
through  voluntary  enlistment  should  be 
developed. 

The  1968  platform  of  the  Republican 
Party  supports  this  approach  to  draft 
reform  with  Uie  foUoi^ng  words: 

When  military  manpower  needs  can  be 
appreciably  reduced,  we  will  place  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  on  standby  and  substi- 
tute a  voluntary  force  obtained  through  ade- 
quate pay  and  carew  Incentives. 
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1  strongly  support  this  plank  of  our 
oarty  platform.  „      , 

The  implementation  of  an  all-volun- 
teer mlUtary  would  bring  an  end  to  a 
system  which  tends  to  place  most  of  the 
burden  of  conscrlpUon  upon  the  disad- 
vantaged and  those  who  do  not  pursue 
higher  education.  I  do  not  think  such  a 
system  can  be  tolerated  any  longer. 

The  key  to  malntainhig  an  all-volun- 
teer army  is  to  slow  the  rate  of  attrition 
of  career  men  who  f  aU  to  reenlist  because 
of  fl"p"''<«^'  problems.  The  incentives  of 
better  pay.  more  educational  opportu- 
nities, better  retirement  benefits,  better 
housing,  more  recreation  and  travel  op- 
portunities, and  other  special  benefits 
would  encourage  enlistments  in  an  all- 
volunteer  army. 

There  is  Uttle  doubt  that  the  present 
Selective  Service  System  both  perpetu- 
ates and  increases  the  inherent  inequities 
of  the  System.  The  time  has  come  to 
change  it.   ^^^^^^^^ 

CRIME  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or  lOCHIOAN 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  BEPRB8KNTATIVK8 

Thursday .  September  19.  1968 
Mr  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  James 
R.  Dtinn.  deputy  district  attorney  for  the 
county  of  Los  Angeles,  recently  spoke  out 
on  the  issue  of  crime  in  America.  As  one 
of  America's  best  frontline  crime  fight- 
ers Jim  Dunn  speaks  from  personal  ex- 
perience on  this  issue.  The  text  of  ills 
remarks  follows: 


Cxncx  IN  AmxicA 

Increasing  crime  In  the  United  States  has 
become  a  fact  of  lUe  for  every  American.  Its 
effects  are  being  felt  In  every  home  and  m 
every  community  and  In  every  strata  of  our 
society.  It  18  changing  the  habits  and  eroding 
the  basic  quality  of  Ufe  for  many  of  our 
citizens.  . 

The  fact  Is  ...  we  are  afraid.  Afraid  to  do 
the  ordUiary  things  we  ueed  to  do.  To  w^k 
through  the  park  at  night.  To  answer  the 
door.  To  lend  a  helping  hand  to  a  motorist  In 
distress.  We  read  the  headlines  In  the  morn- 
ing paper  .  .  .  assault,  robbery,  murder  .  .  . 
and  then  we  dont  do  these  thmgs.  Because 
we  are  afraid. 

The  most  recent  FBI  sUtlstlcs  show  that 
crimes  of  violence  mcreased  at  an  alarming 
rate  over  laat  year:  robbery  ...  up  34%, 
murder  ...  up  16%,  forcible  rape  ••  •  "P 
19%.  aggravated  assault  ...  up  18%.  A^ 
closer  to  home  for  all  of  us,  the  Inglewood 
office  of  the  Loe  Angeles  County  District  At- 
torney, haa  experienced  a  dramatic  Increase 
In  felony  cases  in  tbe  most  recent  twelve 
month  period. 

There  Is  no  disputing  the  statistics.  Crime 
Is  on  the  rise.  But  why  It  la  happening?  And 
what  we  should  do  about  It?  This  Is  where 
men  differ. 

Unfortunately,  much  discussion  of  the 
problem  has  the  ring  of  partisan  political 
rankling.  •'Crime  In  the  streets."  "law  and 
order,"  and  other  slogans  of  vague  meaning 
and  Intent  often  add  fuel  to  the  fire  made  to 
order  for  the  political  demagogue.  And  yet  It 
Is  Just  this  sort  of  reaction  to  the  Issue  that 
makes  It  so  volatUe.  And  so  dangerous.  For 
fear  of  crime  and  violence  feeds  upon  Itself 
an^i  the  temptation  Is  to  offer  as  a  solution 
.   to  violence,  more  of  the  same. 

I  believe  the  American  people  need  pause 
for  some  hard  t»'<"""g  about  the  rise  of 
crime  in  Amerloa.  A  rational  and  reasonable 
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seaioh  for  some  answers,  and  a  Uttle  less 
reacting  off  the  cuff.  I  hope  to  do  that  here 
today  To  offer  what  I  believe  are  some  sound 
and  effective  ways  to  deal  with  street  crime, 
one  of  our  most  serious  domestic  problems. 
And  1  say  "sUeet  crime"  as  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  deal  here  with  the  poUUoel  dis- 
senters or  disorders  on  our  campuses,  mass 
rtottng  or  other  mcldenU  which  also  have 
been  loosely  described  as  problems  of  "law 
and  order."  They  too  poee  a  serious  crUls  for 
America,  and  In  some  respects  are  tied  In 
with  this  general  discussion,  but  they  are 
subjecto  for  a  separate  dUcusslon  at  some 
other  time. 

Some  say  we  cannot  have  order  unless  we 
first  have  JusUce.  Others,  that  order  must 
come  before  Justice  can  be  assured.  The 
simple  and  necessary  answer  is:  we  must  have 
both  And  we  m»ist  move  toward  both  noto. 
The  search  for  a  cure  to  the  basic  under- 
lying causes  of  crime  must  continue  whUe  we 
mount  a  forceful  and  vigorous  attack  on  Itt 
outward  symptoms  In  order  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  law  abiding 
citizens.  ^  __, 

Why  the  rise  In  crime?  What  are  the  causes? 
I  beUeve  there  are  many  and  that  the  com- 
plex interplay  makea  it  Unpoeslble  to  give  the 
simple  answers  so  many  offer  .  .  .  and  so 
many  crave. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  recent 
decUlons  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
have  given  rise  to  the  crime  wave.  Thla  an- 
swer often  results  In  personal  attacks  on  the 
Court  or  Individual  jusUces.  In  my  Judg- 
ment thU  merely  adds  to  an  already  scandal- 
ous disrespect  for  the  law.  WhUe  I  personally 
do  not  always  agree  with  the  opinions  of  the 
Court  I  do  not  believe  that  the  decisions  of 
tbe  Court  have  been  the  couse  of  the  problem. 
Indeed  they  have  made  law  enforcement  more 
difficult  and  placed  more  demands  on  our 
poUoe  departments.  I  know  this  from  per- 
sonal experience.  But  that  U  exactly  what 
they  were  Intended  to  do  in  order  to  conform 
law  enforcement  practices  to  constitutional 
standards.  I  sympathize  with  our  poUce  de- 
partments in  their  running  effort  to  keep  up 
with  the  rapidly  changing  law  of  the  Court, 
and  I  support  every  effort  to  assist  them.  But 
I  beUeve  that  the  answer  lies  here  .  .  .  wiui 
asslstence  to  the  poUce  ...  and  not  with  at- 
tacks on  the  Court. 

Another  popular  explanation  for  the  in- 
crease in  crime  Is  the  rapidly  expanding 
population  under  twenty  five  years  of  age. 
Since  It  Is  within  thU  age  group  that  moat 
of  the  Crimea  are  committed,  the  argument 
goes  that  the  rise  U  merely  a  natural  in- 
crease commensurate  with  population 
growth.  A  similar  argument  Is  made  with 
relation  to  the  modern  and  Improved  meth- 
ods of  reporting  crimes.  These  are  valid  ex- 
planations but  they  faU  far  short  of  telling 
the  whole  story. 

A  general  permissiveness  In  society  and  a 
breakdown  of  parental  authority  U  advanced 
by  others,  and  I  agree  that  this  U  Indeed  a 
major  cause  of  criminal  behavior.  Much  of 
the  answer  here,  however,  lies  with  the  fam- 
ily unit  and  is  outside  the  Influence  of  gov- 
ernment. 

A  general  disrespect  for  law  occasioned  by 
leniency  In  the  courts  Is  also  part  of  the 
problem.  Light  sentences,  dismissals  or  pro- 
bation may  well  tempt  the  potentui  law- 
breaker who  hears  the  word  through  the 
grapevine  of  the  neighborhood  underground. 
And  flnaUy,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
crimes  of  passion,  which  sadly  we  must  at- 
tribute to  basic  human  nature,  crimes  of 
violence  on  the  person  and  property  of  an- 
other are  more  often  committed  by  those  who 
have  little  or  no  stake  In  society.  The  man 
who  commits  an  armed  robbery  most  likely 
does  not  live  In  Ladera  Heights  or  Baldwin 
Hills.  More  often,  he  comes  from  a  home  and 
environment  of  Uttle  substance.  And  while 
it  has  been  grossly  overemphasized  by  some, 
even  to  the  mistaken  conclusion  of  excusing 
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personal  criminal  conduct,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  brutalizing  effect  of  a  culture  of 
poverty  rarely  produces  a  man  or  a  boy  with 
a  developed  sense  of  respect  for  law  as  we 
know  It. 

Our  system  of  criminal  Justice  operates  on 
the  assumption  that  Individuals  are  respon- 
sible for  their  actions.  And  I  beUeve  that. 
But  we  must  also  recognize  tbat  our  society 
has  been  un&ble  to  ensure  that  all  Its  mem- 
bers have  the  same  opportunity  to  assume 
that  reaponalblllty.  Many  have  grown  up  un- 
taught, immotlvated  and  unemployed.  One 
cannot  deny  It.  Tbe  roots  of  crime  grow  deep 
here. 

So  what  can  be  done  about  It?  I  believe 
we  can  make  a  start  in  four  broad  areas:  (1) 
tightening  up  sentencing  and  procedures  In 
the  courts,  (2)  Increasing  the  size  and  effec- 
tiveness of  our  police  departments,  (3)  Im- 
proving relationships  between  the  pcdloe  and 
the  community,  and  (4)  a  subject  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  discussion  here  today,  devel- 
oping workable  programs  to  attack  the  prob- 
lems of  our  blighted  areas :  housing.  Jobs  and 
educaUon  being  the  most  critical  needs. 

I  see  no  shame  In  demanding  that  a  man 
pay  his  debt  to  society  for  committing  a 
crime  against  that  society.  To  this  end  I 
would  recommend  stiff  sentences  for  those 
duly  convicted  of  blatant  crimes  of  violence 
such  as  aggravated  assault,  murder,  forcible 
rape,  armed  robbery,  and  other  crlmea  com- 
mitted with  a  firearm.  Laxity  In  the  use  of 
probation  ^  a  tool  of  the  courts  must  be 
stopped  In  crlmea  of  this  nature.  If  proba- 
tion la  appropriate  then  I  am  for  It.  If  It  Is 
being  applied  because  of  a  shortage  of  Judges 
or  a  lack  of  space  In  our  penal  Instltuttons, 
then  let  us  look  Into  solving  the  more  basic 
problem,  and  not  stand  by  while  dangerous 
men  are  being  put  back  on  the  streets.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  bring  reform  to  the 
penal  system  and  devise  new  methods  of 
educating  and  rehabilitating  Inmates  so  as  to 
reduce  the  Inatanoea  of  recidivism. 

Our  liOa  Angelea  Police  Department,  one  of 
the  most  well  trained  In  the  nation.  Is  woe- 
fully undermanned.  We  bad  approximately 
the  aame  number  of  men  In  1946.  I  pn^ioaa 
that  tbe  number  of  policemen  be  Increaaed 
substantially  by  upgrading  fioUoe  careers  to 
professional  status,  and  by  providing  in- 
creased salaries,  benefits  and  opportunities 
for  advancement  within  tbe  department. 
Steps  should  also  be  taken  in  the  depart- 
ments and  the  community  to  establish  a 
positive  Image  of  the  police  officer.  Under 
present  circumstances  In  most  cities.  It  Is 
the  most  thankless  Job  on  earth.  Much  of 
this  must  come  from  the  average  citizen  and 
hla  view  of  his  police  department. 

The  police  must  also  be  afforded  oppor- 
tunities for  greater  cooperation  with  the 
Judiciary  and  the  prosecutor's  offices  in  order 
to  establish  guidelines  for  arrest.  Interro- 
gation and  search  procedures.  Education 
programs  must  be  developed  to  keep  these 
departments  abreast  of  the  changes  in  the 
law,  so  that  the  guilty  will  not  go  free  sim- 
ply because  of  legal  technicalities  occasioned 
by  tbe  difficult  Job  of  keeping  pace  with  the 
changing  laws. 

Improving      police-commvmity      relations 
must  also  be  high  on  the  priority  list.  I  be- 
Ueve that  every  big  city  police  department 
should  have  a  community  relations  division 
where  both  recruits  and  veterans  officers  are 
trained  In  new  techniques  to  deal  with  the 
many  human  problems  generated  by  rapid 
social  change.  PoUce  officers  should  be  pro- 
vided guidelines  to  assist  them  In  making 
critical  decisions  In  areas  where  poUce  con- 
duct Is  Ukely  to  create  tensions.  As  a  step 
toward   bringing   the   police    closer   to   the 
commimlty,  more  officers  should  be  placed 
back  on  the  beat  where  possible.  In  many 
areas,  programs  must  be  introduced  to  bring 
more  minority  members  Into  poUce  work  and 
promotion  practices  for  minority  members  of 
the  force  should  be  reviewed  and,  where  nec- 
essary, revised. 
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The  Federml  Oovem  nent  can  take  a  direct 
hand  In  providing  fu  tds,  such  as  in  the  re- 
cent Omnlbua  Crime  3111,  for  basic  research 
Into  the  root  causes  sf  crime.  Juvenile  de- 
linquency and  drug  i  addiction,  and  also  In 
providing  local  police  departments  with  the 
most  modern  equlpm  »nt  and  the  latest  In 
technology  and  teachl  tg. 

The  list  Is  long,  an<  I  do  not  Intend  to  be 
all  Inclusive  here  to<  lay.  These  are  merely 
the  outlines  of  what  J  believe  to  be  a  sound 
approach  to  the  prob  em  of  street  crlma  In 
America. 

It  Is  Important  to  r  icognlze  that  there  are 
elements  in  our  soc  ety  that  would  have 
order  at  the  expense  o  !  Justice.  Recent  events 
strengthen  their  csm  and  hasten  the  day 
we  shall  regret.  That  Is  why  it  is  vital  that 
those  of  us  who  art  genuinely  concerned 
with  equal  Justice  tal  t  the  lead  In  the  flght 
against  crime.  Althoui  ;h  primarily  concerned 
with  eradicating  Its  re  at  causes,  we  must  not 
be  distracted  by  these  deeper  causes  and  long 
range  solutions  to  th  i  point  that  the  out- 
ward manifestations  o '  the  crime  boom  over- 
whelm ua.  For  If  a  lawi  ul  society  Is  lost  In  the 
name  of  justice  and  pi  agress.  It  Is  Justice  and 
progress  that  will  fall  i^ctlm  to  the  demands 
of  •beolute-suppreealdn  In  the  gtilae  of  law 
and -orders -9o  restore  (order  now  Is  to  assure 
a  future  of  Justice  ai  id  true  social  progress 
for  all  our  citizens. 
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Ve  have  adopted  the 


metric  system!  We  dU  It  nearly  a  century 
ago.  The  metric  systei  i  is  official;  It's  per- 
mitted and  It's  encouri  ged.  In  addition,  un- 
til recently,  our  whol :  system  of  measure 
has  been  based  on  c  irtaln  metric  master 
standards  establlBhed  1  i  1866. 

So  the  metric  system  Is  here — yet  nothing 
seems  to  have  happenM.  The  seed  has  been 
planted  and  watered,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to 
germinate.  Hardly  anjone  in  the  U.S.  uses 
the  metric  system.  Thk  public  couldn't  care 
less.  Ob  yes,  a  few  specmUsta  use  some  metric 
units,  but  not  universally. 

About  98%  of  Amerldan  trade  Is  with  peo- 
ple also  using  EnglUhl  units.  This  concen- 
tration of  activity  lead  i  one  to  believe  that 
the  only  reason  the  me  7lc  articlea  and  pro- 
posals are  worth  publlt  lilng  Is  because  they 
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are  novel,  or  because  they  are  authored  by  a 
popular  figure  or  prominent  man. 

Studies  show  not  only  that  our  English 
system  Is  stronger  and  more  useful  than  ever 
today,  but  also  that  the  metric  system  seems 
to  be  less  understood.  Perhaps  If  we  were  to 
look  a  little  deeper,  we  would  find  good  and 
proper  reasons  for  this,  reasons  why  these 
periodic  metric  proposals  fall  on  deaf  ears 
and  stir  fewer  and  fewer  people. 

Consider  these  facts  which  emerge  from  a 
present-day  study  of  the' "English  System": 

The  modem  English  system  Is  heavily 
decimal. 

Many  of  the  commonly  cited  awkward 
units  are  already  dead. 

Mcst  world  trade  Is  done  In  English  units. 

The  commonly  used  English  conversions 
are  not  difficult. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  English- 
speaking  people  understand  English  units. 

THZ  MODEKN  ENGLISH  SYSTEM 

This  may  come  as  a  surprise,  but  a  major 
part  of  the  engineering  design  In  America  is 
based  on  the  decimal  Inch  not  fractions.  The 
entire  automotive  and  aviation  Industries 
have  been  using  decimal  Inches  for  twenty 
years  or  more.  The  gallon  Is  decimalized  for 
the  retail  fuel  business  in  gasoline  and  heat- 
ing oil. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  automobiles 
record  decimal  miles.  Not  so  generally  known 
Is  the  fact  that  surveyors  use  decimal  units 
almost  exclusively. 

Ever  look  at  an  engineering  table  of 
weights,  say  for  steel  or  pipe?  They  are  all 
worked  out  In  decimal  pounds. 

The  examples  are  endless.  With  more  and 
more  items  measured  by  machine,  decimali- 
zation will  expand. 

DEAD  AWKWARD  UNITS 

Who  uses  rods  or  stadia  any  more?  They 
are  as  dead  as  the  span  or  the  cubit.  Natural 
selection  has  led  to  common  agreement  on 
single  units  for  weight,  length,  and  volume 
In  almost  every  area  of  human  activity.  They 
may  be  different  single  units,  from  Industry 
to  Industry,  but  they  are  agreed  upon,  well 
defined,  and  almost  universally  used. 

Even  here  there  has  been  great  simplifica- 
tion and  standardization.  Many  of  the  vary- 
ing thickness  gages  and  sizes  of  50  years  ago 
have  been  clarified  or  weeded  out.  Tool  engi- 
neers are  presently  considering  an  even  fur- 
ther slmpllcation  of  drill  sizes  expressed  sim- 
ply In  decimal  Inches,  doing  away  with  the 
letter  and  number  series. 

WOKU>    TKAOE    IN    ENGLISH    UNITS 

About  76%  of  world  trade  Is  carried  on  in 
EnglUh  units.  About  98%  of  total  American 
trade  Is  done  in  English  units,  with  English- 
unit  people. 

The  currently  used  English  units  are  better 
understood  in  metric  countries  than  the 
metric  system  Is  in  ours.  The  inch  is  used 
widely  In  many  countries  of  the  world  and 
Is  widely  understood.  Just  like  the  English 
language.  Many  industries  think  almost  ex- 
clusively In  Inches;  for  example,  refinery  de- 
sign, construction,  and  maintenance,  and 
tire  manufacture.  In  metric  Europe  and 
Japan,  which  profess  to  be  on  the  metric  sys- 
tem, there  are  whole  industries  tiirnlng  out 
great  quantities  of  Unified  screw  threads 
based  on  the  Inch.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
so  to  75%  of  the  screw  threads  made  in  some 
of  these  countries  are  Inch-based. 

An  example  of  the  use  and  understanding 
of  English  units  Is  provided  by  the  well- 
known  German  unit  of  length,  the  "zoll." 
The  zoll  is  exactly  one  inch  I  Also  the  French 
"pousse." 

COMMONLT  UBEO  ElfOUSH  CONVXISIONS 

Arithmetic  book  writers  delight  In  telling 
the  school  child  that:  1  rod  =  b%  yards, 
1  pound  =  7000  grains,  1  stone  =  14  pounds, 
1  mile  =  8  furlongs,  1  furlong  =  220  yards, 
1  barrel,  cranberry  =  86  46/64  dry  quarts, 
1  gallon,  U.8.  =  231  cubic  Inches,  1  chain, 
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Ounter's  =  66  feet,  1  mile,  nautical  =  1013.4 
fathoms. 

Honestly,  now,  how  many  of  these  do  you 
actually  use  in  everyday  life?  Probably  none. 

Chances  are  you  probably  use  only  the  fol- 
lowing In  familiar  conversions:  1  foot  =  12 
Inches,  1  yard  =  3  feet,  1  mile  =  5280  feet. 
1  pound  =  16  oimces,  1  gallon  =  4  quarts,  1 
quart  =  2  pints. 

These  are  not  round-number  conversions, 
but  they  are  simple  and  they  don't  tax  any- 
one's mental  equipment.  The  few  others  that 
a  specialist  might  need  in  his  own  field,  he 
has  no  trouble  learning. 

ENGLISH -SPEAKING    PEOPLE    UNDERSTAND 
ENGLISH    UNITS 

If  this  isn't  self-evident,  just  pick  50  peo- 
ple at  random,  even  educated  people,  pro- 
fessional people.  Make  two  marks  on  a  piece 
of  paper: 


Ask  these  people  what  this  metric  unit  of 
distance  is.  Then  ask  the  same  people,  or 
people  in  the  lowest  educational  or  Income 
stratum  you  can  find,  what  this  unit  Is: 


J= 


This  familiarity  with  one  and  bewilder- 
ment with  the  other  is  so  universal  that 
even  the  professional  ruler  and  scale  makers 
of  the  country  are  confused.  Just  examine 
any  school  ruler  In  a  stationery  store.  It  may 
have  a  centimeter  scale,  but  the  designer  of 
that  ruler  didn't  know  that  he  was  dealing 
with  centimeters.  He  vaguely  labeled  it  "met- 
ric," which  Is  next  to  useless  to  the  unin- 
formed. In  more  than  one  Instance,  the  cen- 
timeter graduations  on  such  rulers  are  actu- 
ally labeled  "mm"! 

PACT  AND  FALLACY 

The  vigor  and  strength  of  the  English  sys- 
tem of  measure  in  America  was  never  greater 
than  today.  In  the  past  there  have  been  pe- 
riodic efforts  to  bring  about  mandatory  con- 
version to  the  metric  system  in  the  U.S. 
With  each  succeeding  year,  however,  the 
English  system  gets  more  decimal;  awkward 
units  in  conversions  are  forgotten;  and  the 
need  for  the  metric  system  becomes  less 
urgent. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  last  century, 
engineers  and  scientists  learned  to  measure 
things  more  accurately  than  ever  before. 
There  was  a  tremendous  need  to  Improve 
master  measurement  standards  and  to 
sharpen  up  unit  definitions.  Inert,  un- 
changeable bars  and  weights  were  built  and 
carefully  protected. 

When  this  effort  ended.  America  procured 
a  master  platlnum-lrldium  bar  with  a  couple 
of  scratches  representing  the  meter.  Most 
other  civilized  countries  did  likewise,  and 
local  units  were  defined  in  terms  of  these 
duplicate  masters.  There  were  also  master 
containers  for  volume,  and  there  were  mas- 
ter weights. 

Today,  Interestingly  enough,  refinement 
has  gone  so  far  that  most  primary  standards 
are  no  longer  based  on  objects  or  meter  bars 
that  you  can  feel  or  see.  Today  length  and 
time  are  both  defined  in  terms  of  electro- 
magnetic radiation  from  the  vibration  of 
electrons.  At  the  moment,  only  units  of 
weight  stem  from  a  physical  object.  This 
standard  Is  the  kilogram,  and  it  may  even 
disappear  in  favor  of  some  constant  of 
nature.  So  the  metric  system  Is  not  justified 
by  most  1964  master  standards. 

There  was  a  strong  effort  in  the  United 
States  to  make  the  metric  system  compulsory 
in  everyday  life  a  century  ago.  But  the 
common  sense  of  the  situation  simply  made 
the  metric  system  permissive,  along  with 
existing   units. 

There  was  another  great  American  debate 
in  1901-1902,  but  of  slightly  lesser  magni- 
tude. On  one  side  were  Congressman  South- 
ard of  Ohio  and  educators  and  scientists.  On 
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the  other  side  were  editor  P.  A.  Halsey  and 
the  mechanical  engineers.  The  debate  was 
noisy,  acrimonious,  and  raged  for  months. 
The  arguments  mustered  then,  and  the 
resolution  of  the  battle  in  favor  of  English 
units,  reduced  the  effectiveness  of  another 
metric  argument  In  1920.  This  contest  was 
not  as  spirited;  America  had  become  more 
industrial,  less  agricultural.  The  coet  of 
change  was  frightening  even  then. 

Dr.  Joseph  Mayer's  survey  for  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Boai<d  showed  that 
only  one  American  In  1,000  used  metric  units. 
The  English  system  triumphed  easily,  and 
since  then  there  have  been  no  major  chal- 
lenges. The  once  Influential  Metric  Associa- 
tion is  virtually  silent  these  days. 

In  1958-1959,  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  promoted  a 
change  to  the  metric  system,  but  the  effort 
never  got  off  the  ground.  The  need  was  dead. 
The  metric  system  Is  permitted  anywhere 
In  the  United  States.  There  is  full  freedom 
of  choice — ^metric  or  English.  Tet  the  Eng- 
lish units  survive  and  become  stronger. 

This  Idea  of  natural  selection  Is  Interesting. 
As  pointed  out  before,  most  metric  countries 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  English  imlto 
and  use  them  regularly.  In  addition,  many 
metric  countries  have  old  native  units  which 
have  survived  the  metric  system,  and  which 
no  amount  of  compulsion  in  some  areas  seem 
to  be  able  to  kill.  Good  examples  are  two 
German  units:  pfund  (weight)  and  morgen 
(area).  These  older  native  units  must  have 
a  certain  usefulness. 

In  the  1790'8,  there  existed  in  France  not 
only  a  bewildering  variety  of  units  but,  more 
importantly,  many  definitions  of  the  same 
unit.  Obviously,  universal  definition  of  par- 
ticular units  was  then  needed  even  more 
than  universal  units. 

In  Germany,  the  same  situation  existed  80 
years  later  when  the  German  Empire  was 
formed  of  many  kingdoms,  duchies,  and 
principalities.  In  Italy  and  other  West  Euro- 
pean areas  in  the  19th  century,  and  then 
within  Russia.  India,  and  Africa  In  the  20th 
century,  this  situation  has  existed. 

In  England,  a  bewildering  variety  of  units 
was  periodically  simplified  by  evolution  and 
by  legislative  refinement.  For  example,  It  had 
been  useful  to  define  a  pint  as  a  pound, 
which  was  very  convenient  for  measuring  and 
trading  In  a  particular  commodity.  Even 
though  wine,  milk,  barley,  and  other  mate- 
rials have  different  volumes  per  pound,  few 
traders  in  barley  sold  milk,  so  this  created 
no  confusion. 

More  Importantly,  each  commodity  has 
natural  variations  within  itself.  This  Is  more 
likely  the  real,  even  If  not  expressed,  reason 
that  pints  and  other  volumes  were  simplified 
and  standardized  by  the  1824  Westminster 
rule. 

This  simplification  and  standardization 
lessened  the  need  for  the  metric  system.  All 
during  the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  this 
peaceful  development  continued  in  English- 
speaking  countries. 

The  fact  Is  that  within  the  metric  system 
itself  a  bewildering  variety  of  units  has  led 
to  the  preference  for  some  over  others.  Today 
we  seldom  hear  of  hectallters,  klloares.  myr- 
lameters  or  decigrams. 

Whenever  one  of  our  good  scientists  pro- 
poses extending  the  metric  system  out  of  his 
narrow  field  to  the  whole  nation  on  a  com- 
pulsory basis,  he  advances  a  group  of  argu- 
ments which  are  specious  to  say  the  least. 
They  look  good  on  the  surface,  but  they  sel- 
dom are  practical  in  terms  of  the  broad  spec- 
trum of  life  In  general.  These  arguments 
usually  fall  Into  certain  categories:  1.  bad 
conversions,  2.  decimal  advantages,  3.  war 
potential,  4.  standards,  5.  foreign  trade. 
BAD  ootrvsasioira 
Without  question,  the  English  system  has 
a  closet  full  of  conversion  skeletons.  How- 
ever, It  is  interesting  to  note  that  reflne- 
mente  in  the  metric  system  have  produced 
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some  that  are  even  worse.  That's  the  problem 
of  refinements  of  standards. 

As  the  previous  listing  shows,  most  Eng- 
lish conversions  are  exact  to  2  or  3  signif- 
icant figures.  Now  look  at  some  of  the 
"simple"  metric  conversions:  1  mlUlUter= 
1.000027  cu.  centimeters,  1  International 
Watt  =1.000166  absolute  watts,  1  Interna- 
tional Ohm  =  1.000495  absolute  ohms,  1  mil- 
libar =1.01971  grams/cm',  1  atmosphere  = 
1.03608  dekameters,  water  (20*C).  1  Interna- 
tional Ampere =0.999835  absolute  ampere,  1 
dyne=  1.01971  milligram. 

The  real  question,  however,  is:  Who  con- 
verts? Within  a  particular  Industry  or  trade, 
almost  everyone  uses  the  same  units.  Engi- 
neering and  the  metal  trades  employ  the 
Inch,  seldom  converting  to  the  foot.  Sur- 
veyors use  the  foot,  never  converting  to  the 
Inch.  The  same  situation  applies  to  liquid 
volume,  and  generally  to  dry  volume,  where 
the  classic  examples  of  confusion  exist.  But 
as  pointed  out  earlier,  barley  traders  don't 
trade  in  wine. 

Tires  are  Inch-based  everywhere,  while 
spark  plugs  are  metric  everywhere.  Yet  no 
one  gets  spark  plugs  mixed  up  with  tires. 
Keep  In  mind  that  schoolbook  examples  such 
as  rods,  chains,  and  links  have  almost  died. 
No  one  uses  them  in  common  practice. 

Everyone  buys  gasoline  by  the  gallon  and 
has  no  trouble  expressing  his  needs,  or  un- 
derstanding thoee  of  others.  The  same  people 
buy  mUk  by  the  quart.  Milk  and  gasoline  are 
seldom  equated,  converted,  or  confused. 

DECIMAL  ADVANTAGES 

No  doubt  there  Is  great  magic  to  the  deci- 
mal features  of  the  metric  system,  but  a 
great  unrecognized  feature  of  the  English 
system  has  been  its  ability  to  decimalize  Its 
own  units  and  to  borrow  useful  prefixes  for 
multiples  of  a  thousand.  The  mllli-inch 
("mil"),  the  micro-inch,  and  the  megaton 
are  all  widely  understood.  Sixty  years  ago,  or 
earlier,  fractions  were  a  very  telling  argument 
of  the  prometrlcs,  but  they  aren't  today,  and 
they  are  growing  more  and  more  minor.  As 
soon  as  our  schools  switch  over  to  decimal 
Inches  (some  engineering  schools  have),  the 
argument  will  be  dead. 

WAR  POTENTIAL 

Dr.  Edward  Teller  and  others  have  said  that 
the  great  secret  weapon  of  the  Russians  Is 
the  metric  system.  They  forget  the  great  sec- 
ret weapon  of  the  free  world  Is  freedom  and 
private  enterprise.  The  Industrial  strength 
of  the  West  was  built  through  private  Invest- 
ment, a  feat  which  state  socialism  can  never 
accomplish.  A  system  of  units  which  is  99% 
as  good  as  the  enemy's  is  a  very  minor  dis- 
advantage Indeed,  when  viewed  through  the 
forest  of  smokestacks  and  factories  that  free 
men  build  for  hope  of  profit. 

STANDARDS 

Many  writers  seem  to  confuse  a  standard 
with  a  unit  of  measure.  All  units  of  measure 
are  related  to  standards.  But  this  should  be 
clearly  understood :  Units  of  measure  do  not 
have  to  be  exactly  the  same  size  as  standards. 
For  example:  1  meter  =  1,650,763.73  wave- 
lengths of  Kr*  orange-red  light,  1  pound  = 
0.45359237  kilograms. 

Standards  are  refined  from  time  to  time, 
and  today  only  the  standard  of  weight  is 
something  concrete  that  one  can  touch,  feel, 
or  see.  The  other  standards  are  expressed  as 
long  multiples  of  some  natural  phenomena. 
The  physical  world  requires  special  appara- 
tus even  to  reproduce  them.  All  of  the  units 
of  the  EUiglish  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures are  as  accurately  defined  in  terms  of 
these  physical  phenomena  and  standards  as 
are  the  units  of  the  metric  system,  so  actu- 
ally the  argument  about  standards  Is  null. 

FOREIGN    TRADE 

"We  cant  compete  against  the  Europeans 
because  they  use  the  metric  system"  Is  a 
claim  often  heard.  But  two  things  should  be 
kept  m  mind: 
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1.  About  96%  of  American  trade  Is  Internal. 
Of  the  remaining  4%,  over  half  Is  with  other 
English-speaking,  Engllsh-tmlt  countries. 
Should  we  adopt  compulsory  change  to  ac- 
commodate the  remaining  2% 7  It's  about  as 
logical  as  making  everyone  speak  only  French 
In  America. 

2.  Even  In  pro-metric  discussion  In  hear- 
ings, the  most  vocal  proponents  of  a  com- 
pulsory shift  have  had  to  admit  that  there 
is  no  record  of  any  business  having  been  lost 
because  the  seller  offered  his  goods  In  the 
wrong  units. 

It  win  be  a  changed  day.  Indeed,  when 
salesmen  cease  to  be  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  their  buyers.  Americans  who  have  to,  offer 
their  goods  In  metric  units  to  get  the  busi- 
ness, and  no  amount  of  Congressional  action 
or  compulsion  will  change  this  situation.  The 
fact  is,  the  English  system  would  survive  in 
trade  even  If  the  metric  system  did  become 
compulsory,  so  great  is  its  strength,  universal 
acceptance,  and  need. 

It  Is  sometimes  said  that  within  the 
English-speaking  world  there  Is  no  uniform- 
ity. True,  in  volume  measure  there  are  two 
or  three  syBtems;  however,  elements  of  each 
find  their  usefulness  In  certain  Industry  or 
geographical  areas. 

Two  areas,  in  particular.  Illustrate  the  re- 
siliency of  the  English  system  to  the  times. 
For  many  years,  the  American  and  British 
screw  threads  were  similar,  but  different.  An 
effort  after  the  war  produced  the  Unified 
Screw  Thread  Series,  which  has  taken  the 
best  features  of  both,  made  them  compatible 
with  old  threads,  and  produced  one  syston 
which  Is  interchangeable  around  the  world, 
based  on  the  Inch. 

The  most  recent  example  of  refinement  Is 
the  new  American-Britlsh-Canadlan  Inch.  Up 
to  the  late  1950'6,  the  Inch  was  officially 
shortest  In  Britain,  and  shorter  In  Canada 
than  In  the  U.S.  (not  much,  only  4  parts 
in  a  million).  Precision  Industries  had  out- 
stripped the  definition  of  the  Inch.  So, 
sparked  by  private.  Industry  groups,  such  as 
the  American  Standards  Association,  a  com- 
mon inch  was  agreed  to,  used,  and  then  legal- 
ly adopted  by  the  three  countries. 

That  such  things  can  happen  within  the 
English  system  Is  a  tribute  to  Its  strength. 
It  implies.  In  effect,  that  we  are  perfectly 
willing  to  Uve  side  by  side  with  anyone  who 
prefers  to  use  the  metric  system.  Admittedly 
the  metric  system  is  excellent.  But  metriclsts 
sometimes  forget: 

The  trilUons  of  screws  that  are  in  use,  all 
inch-based. 

The  existing  $130  billion  Investment  In 
machine  tools. 

The  $700  billion  investment  In  all  of  the 
various  things  of  life,  all  dimensioned  In 
round  English  sizes.  These  woiild  be  expen- 
sive to  change  even  in  30  or  100  years. 

The  chaos  of  having  two  sets  of  every 
spare  part  for  30  or  100  years. 

This  is  the  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
modem  English  meas\ire  Is  useful,  durable, 
and  vigorous.  It  has  overcome  most  of  the 
metriclsts'  criticism.  And.  just  as  the  metric 
system  is  useful  where  It  is  established,  so 
the  modern  English  system — typified  by  the 
durable  decimal  Inch — ^wlU  continue  to 
thrive,  prosper,  and  be  iiseful  to  the  English- 
speaking  world. 


RESULTS  OP  1968  LEGISLATIVE 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or  TENNESSEZ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  19.  1968 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
take an  annual  project  of  polling  my 
constituents  on  their  opinions  on  some  of 
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the  major  legidadve  issues  faelng  the 
Congress  and  this  (ation. 

The  response  I  g  Jt  is  tremendous  and 
reflects  the  peoidc's  concern  with  na- 
tional and  interna'  ional  problems. 

I  woiUd  like  to  pi  tee  In  the  Rscoao  the 
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pUced  undue  handicaps  on  th«  police  and 
otber  law  enforcement  officers? 

Ye.  83.6 

No -— 4  8 

No  opinion ia.« 


results  of  my  1961 


naire  as  compiled  ( m  a  percentage  basis 
by  an  electronic  ds  ta  processing  firm: 
( Results  In  percent) 

1.  Do  you  favor  tl  e  10-percent  surcharge 
on  Income  taxes  tbi  t  U  now  pending  final 
action  by  the  Congre^? 

Yes 

No — 

No  opinion 

2.  Do  you  favor  t.B.  trade  wltb  nations 
Who  are  aiding  Nortf  Vietnam? 

12.4 

88.3 

4.8 


Yes   

No 

No  opinion 

3.  Would  you  favot 
dflc  connfsslonal  a]  proval  before  the  Presl- 
deot  coi^  commit  1  r.S.  forces  In  the  future 


to  an  undeclared 


Yea  

No  .— 

No  opinion 

4.  Are  you   satlsfl^ 
efforts  to  negotiate 


Yes 

No 

No  opinion 

5.  Would  you  like 
mltted  to  the  nnlte<l 


Yes   

No 

No  opinion 

6.  Should    we 
draft  system  in 

Yes  

No — 

No  opinion 


7.  Do  you  favor  . 
on  foreign  travel  by 
a  way  to  Improve  ~ 


Yes 

No 

No  opinion. 


8.  Do  you  believe  In 
anteed  mlnlmiun  anpual 


Yes 

No 

No  opinion. 


9.  Would  you  wasf 
have  the  power  to 
fuse   to   answer    all 
census  questionnaire  f 

Ye*  

No 

No  opinion 


10.  Do  you  want 
college  and  elect  th< 
President  by  direct 


legislative  question- 


28.8 
60.9 
10.8 


a  requirement  for  spe- 


llke  that  In  Vietnam? 

75.8 
11.3 
12.9 


wltb   the  President's 
peace  in  Vietnam? 

47.6 

34.8 

17.0 


Communist  China  ad- 
Nations? 


13.3 
70.7 
16.0 


elldolnate   the   compulsory 
fav0r  of  a  voluntary  army? 

21.8 

62.6 

16.7 


tfee  propoeed  restrictions 

means  of  travel  taxes  as 

ov  balance  of  payment*? 

40.1 

42. 2 

17.7 


a  Oovernment-guar- 
wage  or  Income? 

9.7 

77.2 

13.1 


the  Census  Bureau  to 

pifosecute  persons  who  re- 

questlons  on   the   1970 


18.4 

67.6 

17.1 

o  abolish  the  electoral 
President  and  the  Vice 
]  lopular  vote? 


Yes   4 70.9 

No 14.7 

No  opinion . . 14.4 

11.  Do  you  bellevej  that  stricter  handling 
of  rioters  and  demonstrators  by  the  police 
and  coxuts  would  hel  >  reduce  civil  disorders? 


Yes 

No 

No  opinion. 


12.  Do   you   belleifB 
cently  Imposed  on  p 


86.1 

8.2 

10.7 


that  reatrictlon*  re- 
ocedure*  of  arreat  have 


BEPRESENTATTVE     OTTINOER     OP- 
POSES PENN-CE3rrRAL  FARE  HIKE 

HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  NSW  Touc 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  19,  1968 

Mr.  OTTINaER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  New  York 
Is  oonaiderlng  an  application  from  the 
newly  formed  Penn-Central  Railroad  to 
Increase  the  fares  on  its  New  Yoik  com- 
muter lines. 

Another  fare  hike  would  be  a  very  seri- 
ous blow  to  New  York  commuters  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  granted.  But  the  Issue 
involved  Is  even  broader  and  speaks,  I 
think,  to  the  whole  problem  of  develop- 
ing a  sound  transportation  system  to 
serve  our  growing  cities  and  their  im- 
portant suburbs.  For  this  reason.  I  would 
like  to  bring  my  testimony  before  the 
public  service  commission  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

Statcicxnt    or    Congrxssman    Richako    L. 
OmNcn,  2Sni  DrsTmicr,  Nrw  YoaK  (  Wkst- 
cHzam    AND    Putnam    Coitntixs),  Bxtori 
THE  Public  Sekvici  Commission  or  Niw 
YoaK    AT    Hkasinc    on    Pkoposxd    Penn- 
CxNTRAL    Railroad    Faex    iNcaxASxa,    New 
YoaK  Crrr,  Septembzb  19, 1968 
When  the  Penn-Central  Railroad  first  pro- 
posed the  pending  fare  Increase*  on  Its  New 
York  commuter  lines,  I  wrote  to  Chairman 
Lundy  of  this  Commission  to  urge  that  the 
Penn-Central's  request  be  considered  in  light 
of  two  vital  factors : 

First,  the  willingness  of  the  Penn-Central 
to  make  a  firm  commitment  to  improve  pas- 
senger service,  not  only  in  terms  of  the  num- 
bers and  schedules  of  commuter  trains,  but 
also  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  the  equipment 
used:  and 

Second,  the  willingness  and  ability  of  the 
Penn-Central  to  comply  with  this  Commis- 
sion's order  to  draw  up  and  Implement  a 
modernization  and  safety  program  on  all  ex- 
isting equipment. 

It  Is  with  regret  that  I  feel  constrained  to 
point  out  that  the  Penn-Central  has  failed 
both  tests,  and  luider  the  present  circum- 
stances I  urge  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion to  deny  the  railroad's  request  for  fare 
Increaa**. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  merger  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Central  railroads 
■tartad  out  a*  a  marriage  of  neoe**lty  but 
ended  up  a*  one  of  convenience.  When  the 
merger  was  formally  proposed  seven  years 
ago,  both  railroads  made  convincing  argu- 
ment* of  their  need  for  each  other,  the  pri- 
mary argument  being  that  a  large  part  of 
their  problem  wa*  costly  duplication  of  Berr- 
Ices  and  facilities. 

Today,  executives  of  the  merged  carrier 
make  no  secret  of  their  belief  that  the  Penn- 
Central  is  virtually  depression  proof.  Top  of- 
ficials of  the  railroad  have  stated  on  the  rec- 
ord that  the  Penn-Central  will  realize  oper- 
ating savings  of  681.2  million  a  year  after 
eight  year*  of  unified  operation  and  railroad 
expert*  know  that  thl*  estimate  Is  conserva- 
tive. A  prominent  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
firm  say*  thl*  e*tlmate  1*  about  30  per  cent 
too  low  and  eatlmate*  that  the  railroad  can 
expect  saving*  of  between  $40  million  and  |58 
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iwiniftw  within  three  years.  $80  mUUon  to  tSS 
million  after  five  year*  and  $100  mlUlon  after 
eight  yean  of  joint  operation. 

Now,  where  doe*  thl*  rosy  corporate  pic- 
ture leave  the  commuter,  who  Is  fast  becom- 
ing the  forgotten  man  of  the  UJ8.  transpor- 
tation *oene7 

Juat  a  few  months  ago.  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Alan  S.  Boyd  told  a  Senate  sub- 
committee that  although  a  railroad  merger 
may  result  In  cost  savings,  "it  is  unrealistic 
to  think  that  railroad  management  will  di- 
vert a  large  {wrtlon  of  these  savings  to  com- 
muter operations."  He  further  noted  that 
railroad  managements  tend  to  seek  larger  re- 
turn* by  Investing  in  non-commuter  serv- 
ice*, such  a*  freight  operation*. 

I  am  not  content  to  accept  that  state  of 
affairs,  and  I  think  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission must  see  that  the  railroad  meets 
ita  respon*lblUty  to  the  public  by  providing 
commuter  services  In  keeping  wltb  modern- 
day  demands  and  needs.  After  all,  if  a  rail- 
road is  to  be  granted  substantial  economic 
benefits  through  a  government-sanctioned 
lessening  of  competition.  It  has  an  even  great- 
er public  responalblUty.  I  think  It  Is  clear 
that  the  Penn-Central  has  not  met  that 
responsibility  voluntarUy.  It  has  done  little 
to  attract  new  coounuters.  In  fact,  its  ap- 
parent policy  is  to  make  commuting  by  rail 
80  unattrmctlve  that  more  people  will  take 
to  our  already  overcrowded  highways. 

The  Penn-Central's  concept  of  pubUc  re- 
sponalblUty appears  to  be  based  on  less 
service,  rather  than  more.  My  office  has  been 
literally  deluged  with  complaints  from  com- 
muters who  find  that  service  has  been  dras- 
tically cut  back  during  rush  hours,  and  this 
la  true  from  Cold  Spring  to  Yonkers  and 
from  Brewster  to  Bronxville. 

It  Is  incumbent  upon  the  Public  Service 
Commission  to  set  realistic  standards  o( 
commuter  service  and  see  that  the  railroads 
meet  those  standards,  not  only  In  terms  of 
schedules  but  also  in  terms  of  the  safety  of 
the  equipment  in  use.  Reports  of  breakdowns 
and  fires  are  becoming  aU  too  common,  as 
this  Commission  realizes.  It  is  almost  three 
months  since  the  PSC  ordered  the  Penn- 
Central  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  safety 
program  for  Its  operating  equipment.  It  Is  a 
disgrace  that  such  a  program  has  not  been 
made  public.  If  It  exists  at  all,  I  urge  that  It 
be  made  a  part  of  this  proceeding. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  it  only  fair  to  point 
out  that  commuter  service  in  the  United 
States  will  probably  never  meet  expectations 
unless  we  develop  a  comprehensive  action 
program  Involving  not  only  the  railroads,  but 
the  Federal,  state  and  local  governments. 
It  Is  not  enough  to  sit  back  and  expect  the 
railroads  to  carry  the  entire  burden  of  mass 
transportation,  and  if  the  current  trend  con- 
tinues, the  absence  of  a  full-scale  program 
encompassing  all  levels  of  government  and 
the  railroads  could  well  mean  the  end  of  pas- 
senger rail  service  altogether. 


NEWARK  STAR-LEDGER  BUSINESS 
PAGE  GUEST  COLUMNIST,  PETER 
W.  RODINO,  EXPLAINS  VALUE  TO 
ETHICAL  BUSINESSMEN  OF  GOOD 
CONSUMER  LAWS 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or  Missotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursilav,  September  19.  1968 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the 
"Jersey  Business"  column  of  the  Newark 
Star-Ledger  for  Wednesday,  September 
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A  in  which  our  able  coUeague  from  New 
Jersey,  the  Honorable  Potr  W.  Rodwo, 
jR  appears  as  guest  columnist  for  the 
lejfular  columnist.  Mr.  John  Soloway.  As 
usual,  Congressman  Rodiho's  words  are 
worth  reading.  He  has  given  exceUent 
advice  to  New  Jersey  businessmen  on  the 
value  to  them,  as  well  as  to  consumers,  of 
legislation  which  prevents  fraud,  decep- 
tion, and  unfair  practices  by  the  unscru- 
pulous operator. 
As  Ccmgressman  Rodino  states  m  tms 

article: 

The  shady  dealer,  the  quick-profit  artut, 
the  unconscionable  corner-cutter,  all  oper- 
ate at  the  expense  of  the  legitimate  business- 
man m  today's  highly  complicated  market- 

''' Asale  that  goes  to  a  cheat  or  fraud  Is  a  sale 
that  1*  lost  to  the  hoMBt  businessman. 

In  essence,  the  unscrupulous  operator  Is  a 
source  of  unfair  and  dangerous  competition 
and  poses  a  serious  threat  to  all  who  attempt 
to  opwate  honesUy.  The  legitimate  busmess- 
man,  tuM  with  such  competition,  may  be 
forced  to  choose  between  adc^tlng  unethical 
practices  or  going  out  of  business.  In  either 
case  the  American  consumer  Is  the  big  loser. 


CONOaESSMAN  XODINO  A  8TBOMO  BUPPOaTXa  OF 
CONSUim   CAUSXS 

Mr  Speaker,  the  author  of  this  excel- 
lent column   addressed  to  New  Jersey 
businessmen  has  been  an  outstanding 
supporter  of  consumer  causes  In  the  Con- 
gress As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  I  was 
deUghted  to  have  his  assistance  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1968.  He  was  also  a  cosponsor 
of  my  bill  this  year  to  expand  our  food 
stamp  program  for  combating  maUiutri- 
tion  in  the  United  States.  And  I  salute 
him  for  the  outstanding  work  he  has 
done  as  a  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  the  ex- 
tremely Important  Issue  of  automobile 
insurance  rates. 

OONOaXSSMAN    EODINO'8    COLUMN    IN    THX 
NVWAXK  8TA*-LXD0Xa 

Because  I  am  sure  other  Members  of 
the  Congress  wiU  be  as  Interested  as  I 
was  in  the  excellent  and  forthright  arti- 
cle our  colleague  has  written  on  the 
subject  of  the  bushiessman's  own  inter- 
est in  good  consumer  legislation,  I  am 
happy  to  submit  it  for  tocluslon  hi  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Frwn  the  Newark   (N.J.)    Star-Ledger. 
Sept.  4. 1968] 
Paocaxss:  TH«  Boti-t-Im  "Extea"  ik 
Consume*  Legislation 
(ByPeter  W.  Rodlno) 
(NOTE.— Representative  Peter  W.  Rodlno, 
Democrat.    10th    District-Jersey    Business 
guest  columnUt  today— is  dean  of  the  New 
Jersey    congressional    delegation,    assistant 
majority  whip,  and  a  ranking  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  He  repreaent* 
Congress    at    the    NATO    ParllamMitanan* 
Conference  and  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee for  European  Migration.  An  attorney 
and  a  veteran  of  World  War  n.  he  ha*  been 
a  member  of  Oongrea*  since  1949  and  a  lUe- 
long  resident  of  Newark.) 

Much  has  been  written  and  a  great  deal 
has  been  said  about  the  obvious  benefits  ^ 
long-needed  consumer  protection  laws  passed 
by  the  Congress  In  recent  years. 

Almost  totaUy  ignored  In  the  discussions 
and  the  analyses,  however,  are  the  equaUy 
Important  benefits  that  such  legislation  ex- 
tends to  producers,  manufactiirers.  distrlbu- 
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tors,  retail  merchants  and  those  engaged  In 
banking  and  finance. 

The  built-in  "extra"  In  consumer  protec- 
tion legislation  is  the  protection  It  gives  to 
the  decent,  honest,  ethical  members  of  the 
business  community— that  overwhelming 
malorlty  that  take  pride  In  the  legitimate 
conduct  of  their  operations,  whether  they  are 
involved  in  the  making  or  seUing  of  products 

or  services.  .,.♦•.. 

The  shady  dealer,  the  qtilck-proflt  artist, 
the  unconscionable  comer-cutter  all  operate 
at  the  expense  of  the  legitimate  businessman 
in  todays  highly   compUcated   marketplace. 

A  sale  that  goes  to  a  cheat  or  a  fraud  Is 
a  sale  that  Is  lost  to  the  honest  businessman. 

In  essence,  the  unscrupulous  operator  is  a 
source  of  unfair  and  dangerous  competition 
and  poses  a  serious  threat  to  all  who  attempt 
to  operate  honestly.  The  legitimate  business- 
man faced  with  such  competition,  may  be 
forced  to  choose  between  adopting  unethical 
practices  or  going  out  of  business.  In  either 
case,  the  American  consumer  is  the  big  loser. 

Congress  has  recognized  that  the  govern- 
ment must  act  to  protect  the  consumer  and 
the  honest  bU8lne«*man  alike  against  fraud, 
deception  and  indifference  in  the  market- 

plft09. 

To  achieve  thU  goal,  landmark  legislation 
has  been  enacted  and  signed  toto  law  since 

1965.  .     4. 

Historic  steps  have  been  taken  to  protect 
the  consumer— and  every  American  Is  a  con- 
sumer—against misleading  lat>els  and  pack- 
ages impure  and  unwholesome  meat,  poultry 
and  *fi«h.  hazardous  appUance*  and  products 
around  the  house,  unsafe  tires,  dangerous 
toys  and  fire-prone  clothing  and  blankets, 
and  misleading  credit  terms  and  hidden  costs 

on  loans.  *  _«„ 

Theae  measures  add  up  to  assurance  of  new 
safety  for  the  American  consumer,  not  only 
of  life  and  limb  and  health,  but  of  his  right 
to  be  fully  informed  so  that  he  may  choose 
wisely  whether  the  transaction  Involves  a 
personal  loan  or  a  package  of  soap  flakes. 

At  the  present  time,  a  study  U  underway 
to  determine  whether  new  legislation  Is 
needed  with  respect  to  repairs,  warranties 
and  guarantees.  ,  .    * 

It  was  Initiated  as  the  result  of  a  complaint 
that  is  all  too  familiar  to  American  house- 
wives- "I  wish  I  could  buy  an  appliance  that 
would  last  unttl  I've  finished  paying  for  It." 

in  his  message  on  consumer  affair*  last 
February.  President  Johnson  quoted  the  com- 
plaint and  said   It  Is  one  that  cannot  be 

"The  products  of  American  Industry,"  the 
President  said,  "save  us  hours  of  work,  and 
provide  unmatched  convenience  and  comfort. 

"But  they  can  be  a  source  of  annoyance 
and  frustration.  

"Consumers  have  no  way  of  knowing  how 
lone  these  products  are  built  to  last. 

"Ouarantees  and  warranties  are  often 
meaningless— wriuen  In  vague  and  complex 

^*"R^pllr     work     Is     sometimes     excellent, 
sometimes  shoddy,  and  always  a  gamble 

And  so  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Consumer  Affairs,  the  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  are 
working  with  Industry  to  determine  what  can 
be  done  to  encourage  improvcmente  In  »" 
quality  of  service  and  repairs,  assure  that 
^rrantles  and  guarantees  say  what  they 
mean  and  mean  what  they  say  and  to  let  the 
consumer  know  how  long  he  may  reasonably 
exoect  a  product  to  last. 

Flnallr  It  was  a  matter  of  personal  Interest 
to  me  that  President  Johnson  lncl"«»ed  »n  his 
consumer  program  this  year  the  P«>Wein  of 
automobile  Insurance  and  the  need  to  find 
vrays  and  means  to  improve  the  present  sys- 
tem, to  make  It  fair,  simple  and  efficient. 

Rising  premiums,  selective  coverage  and 
arbitral  poUcy  cancellations  are  a  few  of 
the  asi^tf  Of  Into  Insurance  that  underilne 
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the  fact  that  the  present  system  Is  over- 
burdened and  unsatisfactory. 

This  finding,  which  I  had  long  suspected, 
was  confirmed  by  a  study  which  was  under- 
taken at  my  Insistence  by  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  Antitrust  Subcommittee. 
The  report  on  that  study,  issued  In  Septem- 
ber of  1967,  focused  attention  on  the  Ills  of 
the  present  system  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
present  effort  by  the  President  to  press  the 
search  for  solutions. 


NUCLEAR    PROPULSION    OP    NAVAL 
WARSHIPS 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF   CALirOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  19,  1968 
Mr    HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
nuclear  propulsion  of  our  naval  warships 
is  a  very  critical  item  concerning  our 
security.  I  make  every  effort  to  keep  up 
to  date  in  developments  in  this  field. 
Since  a  great  deal  of  action  has  taken 
place  on  the  part  of  various  committees 
of  Congress  concerned  with  national  de- 
fense during  this  past  year,  I  have  had 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
staff  prepare  for  the  committee  a  sum- 
mary of  what  has  happened  and  where 
we  stand  in  the  field  of  nuclear  propul- 
sion of  naval  warships. 

I  invite  my  colleagues'  attention  to  tne 
three  main  sections  in  the  summary  re- 
port of  the  status  of  the  naval  nuclear 
propulsion   program.   The   first   section 
summarizes  the  reasons  why  the  Cop- 
gress  is  so  critically  interested  m  this 
program:  the  second  section  summarizes 
all  of  the  action  the  Congress  instigated 
this  year  to  add  impetus  to  the  nuclear 
warship  program:  and.  the  third  section 
summarizes  what  must  still  be  done  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  implement 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  the  field  of  nu- 
clear warship  propulsion. 

The  report  follows: 
[From  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. Congress  of  the  United  States.  Sept. 
16, 1968 1 

CURRENT    ISSUES    CONCERNING    NUCLEAR    PRO- 
PTTLSION      FOR      SUBMARINES      AND     SURFACE 

Warships 

1  The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  Its  ASW  SubcommlttejB,  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  its  Prepared- 
ness Investtgatlng  Subcommittee,  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  have  examined  issues  con- 
cemlng  the  naval  nuclear  propulsion  pro- 
gram at  great  length  this  year.  This  exten- 
sive congressional  Interest  has  been  brought 
about  imilnly  by  the  foUowlng  key  issues. 

(a)  The  Soviet  submarine  threat  is  ex- 
panding much  more  rapidly  than  had  been 
predicted  by  the  intelUgence  community. 

(b)  The  FY  69  defense  budget  request  m- 
cludes  dnly  two  nuclear  warships— two 
Sturgeon  class  submarines.  This  Is  the  small- 
est number  of  nuclear  warships  deluded  In 
any  annual  defense  budget  since  1955. 

(c)  The  Department  of  Defense  FT  69 
budget  request  did  not  Include  f^nds  for 
proc^^ment  of  long  leadtlme  items  for  a 
Lw  design  High  Speed  Subinarine  to  be 
built  in  the  FY  "JO  program,  as  had  been  re- 
quested by  the  Navy . 

(d)  In  late  May.  the  Department  o^^e- 
fensc    suspended    further    commitment    of 
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funds  on  the  Ele  itrlc  Drive  Submartne  and 


announced  that 


ennlnatlon  of  thla  Impor- 


tant project  18  t  elng  considered, 
(e)  Long    rang  I   Department   of 


plans  presented  tc 


be   requested 
$82.4  mlUlon 


in 


would  be  delayed 
(g)  Long   rang) 


clear  escorts,  two 
These  four  sblpt , 


Defense 
Congress  call  for  terminat- 
ing the  nuclear  at  ibmarlne  building  program 
after  the  autborizatlon  of  two  more  sub- 
marines In  FT  70, 

(f)  Although 
stated  last  year 


ihe    Secretary    of    Defense 

that  full  funding  for  the 

third  nuclear  aire  raft  carrier,  CVAN89,  would 


the   FY   08   budget,   only 

actually  requested  by  the 

Department  of  Ilefenae  for  FY  60  and  the 

Secretary  of  Def  »ue  stated  the  remainder 

until  FT  70. 

Department   of    Defense 


plans  call  for  bu  lldlng  only  four  more  nu- 


m  FT  70  and  two  in  FY  71. 
when  added  to  the  five 
nuclear  escorts  ali«ady  built  or  building,  will 
provide  enough  iscorts  for  only  two  of  the 
four  planned  nut  lear  aircraft  carriers. 

a.  As  a  result  c  f  the  congressional  reviews 
this  year: 

(a)  Numerous  floor  statements,  commit- 
tee reports,  and  letters  to  Department  of 
Defense  officials  'rom  Members  of  Congress 
and  conunlttee  c  lalrmen  have  strongly  sup- 
pKirted  contlnuli  g  with  the  Electric  Drive 
Submarine. 

(b)  Congress  8  utborlzed  |2a.S  million  for 
the  procurement  of  long  lead  Items  for  the 
new  design  Hlg  ti  Speed  Submarine  and 
94  million  for  F! '  69  research  and  develop- 
ment to  suppor ;  tills  program.  Secretary 
CUfTord  BUbeequei  tly  announced  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defe  ise  decided  on  1  July  to  go 
ahead  with  this  ]  roject. 

(c)  Congress  a  Ided  916.4  million  to  the 
FY  69  defense  av  thorization  to  start  devel- 
opment of  an  in  proved  nuclear  propulsion 
plant  for  new  ( ieslgn  submarines  of  the 
mid-1970's. 

(d)  Numerous  door  statements  and  com- 
mittee reports  e:  pressed  the  Congressional 
intent  that  the  U  ilted  States  must  maintain 
a  dynamic  nuclei  r  attack  submarine  design 
and  building  pro(  ram — that  the  present  De- 
partment of  Defe  ise  plans  to  terminate  the 
nuclear  subnuurii  s  building  program  with 
the  two  submarii  bs  to  be  authorized  for  FY 
70  must  be  change  d. 

(e)  In  addition  to  approving  the  $82.4  mil- 
lion requested  by  ;he  Department  of  Defense 
for  CVAN69,  Con{  ress  authorized  939.3  mil- 
lion for  procuren  ent  of  nuclear  propulsion 
plant  spare  comj  onente  for  NIMITZ  class 
carriers  which  thi  Navy  had  requested  but 
which  the  Departs  lent  of  Defense  bad  denied. 

(f)  Congress  a  ithorlzed  t52  million  re- 
quested by  the  E  apartment  of  Defense  for 
procurement  of  ong  lead  Items  for  two 
nuclear  escorte  tl  e  Department  of  Defense 
said  would  be  Incli  ided  in  the  FY  70  program. 
The  defense  autho  -Izatlon  act  stipulated  that 
these  funds  should  >^e  used  only  for  procure- 
ment of  items  whl  :h  are  sulteble  for  installa- 
tion in  the  new  Ieslgn  DXON  proposed  by 
the  Department  ol  Defense  or  the  DLON  class 
currently  being  pi  xured. 

(g)  Niunerous    loor  statemente  and  com- 
mittee reporte  mi  de  it  clear  that  Congress 
expecte  the  Department  of  Defense  to  ex- 
escort  building  program 
all  nuclear  escorte  for  all 

nuclear  carriers.  The  design  fimds  requested 
by  the  Departmen  t  of  Defense  for  contract 
definition  of  the  npw  design  oil-fired  guided 
called  DXO,  were  not 
authorized  by  Conbress. 

(h)  Several  Me  nbers  of  the  House  and 
Senate  have  Incluc  ed  stetemente  in  the  Rec- 
ORO  recently  that  tpe  minimum  nuclear  war- 
can  be  accepted  for  FY 
the  five  ships  for  which 
long  lead  procureoient  funds  are  Included  in 
the  FY  69  authorization;  that  is,  two  sub- 
the  High  Speed  Subma- 
alrcraft  carrier,  and  two 


pand  the  nuclear 
to  at  least  provide 


marines  Including 
rlne.  one  nuclear 
nuclear  escorts. 
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3.  The  following  steps  remain  to  be  taken 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  if  the  ex- 
pressed Intent  of  Congress  is  to  be  imple- 
mented: 

(a)  Attack  Submarines. 

(1)  Authorize  the  Navy  to  proceed  with 
the  FY  68  Electric  Drive  Submarine. 

(3)  Release  FY  69  funds  for  procurement 
of  long  lead  componente  for  the  FT  70  High 
Speed  Submarine  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
Department  of  Defense  FY  69  budget  request 
included  918  million  for  advance  prociuv- 
ment  for  FY  70  submarines.  These  funds 
could  be  released  noio  for  the  High  Speed 
Submarine  under  the  authority  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  Remaining  FY  69  long 
lead  funds  can  be  released  when  the  FY  69 
defense  appropriations  act  becomes  law. 
(Senate  appropriations  action  not  teken  yet.) 

(3)  Release  to  the  Navy  as  soon  as  possible 
the  916.4  million  authorized  by  Congress  for 
FY  6D  to  start  development  of  an  Improved 
nuclear  propulsion  plant  for  new  design  sub- 
marines of  the  mld-1070's. 

(4)  Include  at  least  two  SSNs  in  the  FY 
70  program,  Including  the  High  Speed  Sub- 
marine. 

(5)  Continue  nuclear  attack  submarine 
building  programs  beyond  FY  70,  at  least 
until  all  dlesel  submarines  are  replaced  with 
nuclear  submarines.  (A  program  of  about  5 
nuclear  attack  submarines  per  year  la  re- 
quired to  do  thla.) 

(b)  Surface  Warships. 

(1)  Release  982.4  mlUlon  of  FY  69  ftmds  to 
the  Navy  noio  for  procurement  of  long  lead 
componente  for  second  Nimita  class  carrier, 
CVAN89. 

(2)  Release  to  the  Navy  as  soon  as  possible 
the  939.3  million  of  FY  69  funds  added  by 
Congress  for  nuclear  propulsion  plant  spares 
for  Nimitz  class  carriers.  (Senate  appropria- 
tions action  needed  yet.) 

(3)  Release  962  mUlion  of  FY  69  funds  to 
the  Navy  rune  for  procurement  of  long  lead 
componente  for  two  nuclear  escorte  in  the 
FY  70  program. 

(4)  Include  remaining  funds  for  CVAN69 
in  FY  70  program  and  Include  third  Nimitz 
class  carrier,  CVAN70,  In  FY  71  program  as 
stated  in  former  Secretary  McNamara's  Pos- 
ture Statement  on  FY  60  budget  request. 

(5)  Include  at  least  two  nuclear  escorte  in 
FY  70  and  two  more  in  FY  71  in  accordance 
with  Secretary  CUSord's  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  April  1,  1968,  with  the 
enclosed  Presidential  Determination  to  btiiid 
DLON37  and  4  nuclear  destroyers.  The  Presi- 
dential Determination  was  baaed  on  Secretary 
Clifford's  memorandum  to  the  President  of 
March  25, 1968,  which  called  for  2  nuclear  de- 
stroyers in  FY  70  and  2  in  FY  71. 

(6)  Establish  a  firm  long  range  nuclear 
escort  building  program  that  will  at  least 
provide  all  nuclear  escorte  for  all  the  nuclear 
carriers. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  1968  CAMPAIGN 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  SPRINGER 

OP  jLSJcsoa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  19.  1968 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach 
herewith  two  very  thoughtful  articles  by 
Joseph  Kraft  and  David  S.  Broder  in  the 
Tuesday.  September  17,  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post.  I  am  sure  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  be  interested  in  reading 
these  two  columns  on  the  impending 
campaign: 

PiriBSUaOH     DXMOCKATIC     SLZOC     IIXT7STKATX8 
PUOHT     OP     THE    PaBTT 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
PrrrsBTiaoH,  Pa. — It  la  easy  to  blame  the 
woes  Of  the  Democrate  on  the  feeble  cam- 
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palgn  of  the  Vice  President,  but  the  true 
seat  of  the  trouble  lies  in  the  weakening  in- 
ternal fabric  of  the  party  Itself.  And  a 
dramatic  index  of  the  weakening  is  provided 
here  In  Pltteburgb,  a  one-time  bastion  ot 
Democratic  strength  which  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent visited  last  weekend. 

Bfr.  Humphrey  encountered  friendly  crowds 
at  a  parade  downtown,  and  then  at  a  munici- 
pal celebration  in  the  industrial  suburb  of 
IflUvale.  Local  Democratic  officials  were  Ju- 
bilant to  find  Mlllvale  showing  scant  enthu- 
siasm for  Qeorge  Wallace,  and  none  for 
Bieliard  Nixon. 

But  the  downtown  parade  was  the  affair 
Of  a  Pltteburgb  TV  station  which  the  Vice 
President  crashed.  Mlllvale  turned  out  to 
celebrate  the  town's  centennial.  Thiu  neither 
affair  was  put  together  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's offlclai  backers. 

In  contrast,  an  annual  Democratic  Party 
picnic  drew  fewer  people  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent than  normally  tiun  out  on  an  off  year 
to  cheer  the  candidates  for  county  assessor. 
A  get-together  of  union  leaders  for  the  Vice 
President  featured  mainly  grumpy  comment* 
about  the  hawkish  position  on  Vietnam 
adopted  by  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany.  "This  year,"  a  Democratic  Congress- 
man said,  "I'd  hate  to  be  running  in  any- 
thing but  a  safe  district." 

Behind  this  obvious  falling  apart  of  the 
Democratic  party  are  strains  Imposed  by  long 
years  in  power  on  city  organization  put  to- 
gether in  the  depression  years  by  the  late 
Mayor  of  Pltteburgb,  David  Lawrence.  The 
organization  rested  chiefly  on  the  support 
of  the  ethnic  and  racial  minorities  and  their 
unions  In  the  metal  and  food  processing  in- 
dvistrles  dominating  Pltteburgh. 

But  in  order  to  govern  efTectively,  Mayor 
Lawrence  forged  an  alliance  with  the  Repub- 
lican business  community.  And  in  case  after 
case,  actions  taken  by  Democratic  officials 
to  Improve  the  city  have  damaged  ties  with 
the  Party's  basic  following. 

Urban  renewal,  for  example,  has  com- 
pletely refurbished  the  downtown  busi- 
ness section  of  the  city — the  so-called 
Oolden  Triangle.  In  the  process,  however.  Ne- 
groes who  used  to  live  on  the  Hill  at  the 
margin  of  the  district  have  l>een  moved  out. 
Now  civil  rlghte  leaders  have  put  on  the 
fringes  of  the  Hill  a  defiant  sign:  "Urban 
Renewal  Stops  Here." 

Moreover,  the  Negroes  who  were  moved 
out  of  the  HUl  district  tended  to  settle  In 
neighborhoods  formerly  dominated  by  low 
Income  whites,  many  of  them  recent  Im- 
migrante  from  Italy,  Poland  and  other  East 
E^uropean  countries.  With  property  values 
going  down,  and  neighborhood  tensions  on 
the  rise,  the  low  Income  whites  sought  help 
from  their  old  friends  in  the  union  and  the 
Democratic  Party.  To  little  avail. 

The  Democratic  Party,  top-heavy  with  of- 
flceholdera  of  long  vintage,  was  not  able  te 
meet  the  new  demands  with  the  usual  tech- 
nique of  passing  out  prestigious  jobs.  In  the 
last  two  Democratic  prlmiuy  flghte  candi- 
dates of  Italian  descent — Michael  Musman- 
no  and  John  Dent — have  been  denied  Demo- 
cratic guliematorial  and  senatorial  nomi- 
nations. 

A  candidate  of  East  European  extraction. 
Joseph  Gaydos,  has  a  Democratic  congres- 
sional nomination  from  Pltteburgh.  But  this 
is  the  first  time  for  the  Pltteburgh  area, 
though  the  largest  etlinic  bloc  Is  East  Euro- 
pean. 

As  to  the  union.  I.  W.  Abel,  head  of  the 
dominant  steelworkers,  seems  to  be  set  on 
succeeding  George  Meamy  as  the  top  labor 
leader  in  the  country.  His  Instructions  are 
not  to  rock  the  boat.  And  while  middle  level 
union  leaders,  particularly  In  other  unions, 
feel  that  something  Is  wrong,  about  the  only 
way  they  can  attract  attention  Is  through 
noises  about  the  Meany  stand  on  Vietnam. 

In  thla  situation,  the  rank  and  file  is 
simply  tiiming  away  from  the  Democratic 
Party.  Party  affairs  are  lifeless  and  sparse  In 
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attendance.  Registration  figures  show  that 
in  the  county  around  Pltteburgh,  more  than 
twice  as  many  persons  as  ever  before  have 
■isned  up  as  Independente.  And  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  big  faU-off  In  Negro  reglstra- 
Uon  from  the  record  that  signed  up  with  the 
Democrats  to  vote  against  Barry  Ooldwater 

What  this  means  U  that  the  Democratic 
DllKht  in  1968  requires  more  than  a  quick 
fix— a  Uttie  change  in  the  Vice  Presidents 
campaigning  techniques.  The  basic  f»ct  Is 
that  toe  Democratic  Party  is  undergoing  the 
political  equivalent  of  what  causes  airplanes 
suddenly  to  fall  apart— m«tal  fatigue. 

Before  the  Party  can  pick  up  Ite  vitality, 
there  is  probably  reqvUred  a  long  period  of 
rethinking  and  rebuilding.  And  in  the  in- 
terim it  may  be  Just  as  well  for  the  Repub- 
licans to  be  rtmning  the  country. 


CHEKKrUI.NSSS  AND  LOOSE  TOHGU*   AKK 

HuBTiNQ  HHH  IN  Campaign 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  who  describes  him- 
self quite  accurately  as  "a  very  positive 
thinker,"  told  Marie  Torre,  the  Pltteburgh 
television  interviewer,  the  other  day  how  he 
came  by  the  (^tlmlsm  that  is  so  much  a  part 
of  his  nature  and  so  much  at  the  root  of 
his  ciurent  political  troubles. 

"My  lather,"  he  said,  "always  told  me  that 
most  of  your  troubles  are  in  your  own  mind." 
That  is  a  terribly  revealing  sentence. 
Optimism  is  so  much  the  essence  of  Himi- 
phrey  that  his  biographer,  Wlnthrop  Grifflth, 
inevitably  began  his  book  with  the  words: 
"He  is  a  happy  man.  He  looks  uncomfortable 
When  he  is  not  smUlng." 

So  when  Humphrey  dubbed  bis  1964  cam- 
paign plane.  "The  Happy  Warrior,"  no  one 
tliought  It  an  affectation. 

Cheerfulness  is  an  admirable  quality  In  a 
man.  It  has  stood  Himiphrey  In  good  stead, 
permitting  him  to  shake  off  the  dlsappolnt- 
mento  and  defeate  he  has  sufTered  in  a  fash- 
ion tliat  oosnmanded  admiration  from  all. 

Yet,  thU  year.  It  must  be  said.  Humphrey's 
cheerful  optimism  has  betrayed  him.  The 
"politics  of  happiness"  proclaimed  as  his  goal 
when  he  announced  his  candidacy  last  spring 
came  to  sound  like  a  mockery  after  Robert 
Kennedy's  murder.  His  good  humor  enrages 
dissident  Democrats.  A  Vietnam  war  pro- 
tester, who  saw  Humphrey  marching  in  a 
parade  in  Pltteburgh,  shouted  In  rage:  "Why 
are  you  smUIng  when  men  are  dying?" 

No  one  who  knows  Humphrey  Iselleves  for  a 
moment  that  the  war  In  his  eyes.  Is  anything 
but  a  curse.  But  where  Kennedy  and  Eugene 
McCarthy  could  agonize  In  public  over  the 
war,  Humphrey  remained  doggedly  upbeat. 

His  bedrock  beUef  that  things  are  bound  to 
get  better  extends  to  his  attitude  toward  hU 
staff,  which  is  notorious  among  politicians 
for  Ite  mediocrity.  Humhprey  has  borne  with 
the  limitations  of  his  aides  for  years,  in  ap- 
parent confidence  that  they  were  bound  to 
improve,  but  he  Is  campaigning  today  with- 
out the  Icind  of  assistance  a  presidential 
candidate  deserves,  and  this  can  be  blamed 
on  no  one  but  himself. 

The  IndiUgence  he  extends  to  his  staff  he 
also  vises  to  excuse  bad  hablte  of  his  own, 
particularly  his  loose  tongue. 

As  a  speaker,  Humphrey  rarely  lete  one  sen- 
tence suffice  when  five  paragraphs  come  to 
mind.  In  the  first  week  of  his  campaign,  he 
caused  himself  uncounted  damage  by  falling 
to  weigh  his  own  words. 

In  seeking  to  offer  some  cheer  to  a  young 
questioner  In  Philadelphia  and  a  McCarthy 
delegate  in  Denver,  he  managed  to  make 
statemente  aljout  the  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can troops  from  Vietnam  and  about  his  own 
attitude  toward  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam that  undercut  months  of  careful  de- 
cision-making. 

Through  such  seU-lndulgence,  the  whole 
concept  of  a  "politics  of  confrontation," 
which  was  sound  enough  in  itself,  was  seri- 
ously compromised  by  Humphrey's  generous 
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tendency  to  teU  each  questioner  something 
he  thought  he  wanted  to  hear. 

That  same  optimism  and  self-indulgence 
may  be  at  the  root  of  Humphrey's  problems 
with  the  Vietnam  war  issue.  This  reporter 
is  convinced  that  Humphrey  beUeves  the 
war  U  a  tragic  misuse  of  American  power, 
but  over  the  years  he  has  allowed  himself 
to  believe  that  something  was  bound  to  turn 
up  to  provide  an  escape  from  the  situation. 

Two  years  ago  this  summer,  he  told  a 
private  meeting  of  the  National  Governors 
Conference  In  Los  Angeles  that  the  enemy 
was  over-extended  and  could  not  hold  out 
much  longer.  This  stunmer,  he  was  hinting 
broadly  at  an  imminent  breakthrough  In  the 
Paris  peace  talks.  Last  week,  he  said  he  could 
"confidently  predict"  that  "some"  Ameri- 
can troops  could  start  coming  home  within 
months.  ^  ^   .. 

Such  oft-repeated  and  ill-founded  hopes 
raise  a  real  question  as  to  whether  Himi- 
phrey has,  in  fact,  faced  up  to  the  hard 
choices  the  United  States  confronte  in  Viet- 


nam. ^  ^^  . 

Similarly,  ills  tendency  to  put  the  most 
cheerful  Interpretation  on  every  situation 
also  impedes  his  ability  to  deal  candidly 
with  the  American  domestic  crisis.  Hum- 
phrey has  dedicated  his  campaign,  with'  ob- 
vious sincerity,  to  the  cause  of  "national 
unity." 

But  he  has  yet  to  acknowledge  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Johnson  Administration  to 
the  dUunity  that  prevails.  As  a  result,  he  has 
not  yet  made  the  tough-minded  decision  that 
many  Democrats  think  la  necessary — to  sepa- 
rate himself  from  the  divisive  aspecte  of  the 
Administration's  record. 

It  la  well  and  good  to  call  lor  "One  Amer- 
ica," as  he  does,  but  Humphrey  has  yet  to 
Indicate  an  understanding  that  America  can 
be  reunited  only  under  leadership  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  from  that  offered  by  Mr.  John- 
son. By  not  distinguishing  himself  from  the 
President,  Humphrey  in  effect  is  forcing  those 
who  are  seeking  a  change  to  turn  to  his  oppo- 
nent. 

This  is,  one  suspecte,  what  really  alls  hU 
campaign.  He  has  made  his  slogan  "The  New 
Day,"  but  he  has  not  yet  put  the  Old  Day 
firmly  to  bed. 

For  all  his  decency,  for  aU  his  honor  and  for 
all  his  contributions  to  the  public  welfare 
in  the  last  20  years,  Hubert  Humphrey  today 
Is  not  coming  across  as  a  credible  alterna- 
tive to  President  Johnson, 

He  now  says  tliat  "evente"  will  have  more 
to  do  with  the  election  outcome  than  the 
words  of  any  of  the  candidates,  but  if  this 
U  more  than  the  last  gasp  of  his  perennial 
optimism,  he  has  not  explained  it. 

The  good  heart  and  the  cheerful  spirit  that 
are  Hubert  Humphrey  are  endearing  quali- 
ties; but  by  themselves  they  will  not  win  for 
him  this  fall.  A  President  is  more  than  a 
cheerleader. 


BRITISH  AEROSPACE  AND 
AIRCRAPT  INDUSTRIES 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PEHIS 

OP  CALIPOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  19.  1968 


Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  I  have  attended  and  offi- 
cially represented  this  Congress  at  the 
PajTiborough"AIr  Exhibition  and  Dis- 
play during  the  past  few  days  in  Pam- 
borough.  England.  The  British  aeitjspace 
industry  sponsors  the  event,  and  later- 
national  visitors  from  around  the  world 
gather  at  Pamborough,  England,  for  a 
review  of  their  latest  developments  In 
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the  field  of  technology,  navigation  and 
guidance  systems,  and  engine  sophisti- 
cation. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that_the 
American  people  are  so  confident  in  the 
technological  capabUlUes  of  the  United 
States  that  we  often  tend  to  undervalue 
the  successes  of  other  nations  and  the 
importance  of  their  woric  in  military  and 
commercial   aviation.   At  Pamborough, 
we  were  exposed  to  a  British  aviation 
and  aerospace  industry  which  has  come 
far  in  recent  years  and  today  is  prepar- 
ing to  fly,  In  coming  weeJts,  the  super- 
sonic transport,  the  Concorde.  It  was  an 
occasion  to  ^plaud  the  British  for  tl^ir 
spirit  and  their  accomplishments  in  these 
technological  fields.  It  was  also  an  occa- 
sion to  remind  Americans  that  we  are 
more  than  ever  in  a  world  influenced  by 
rapidly  developing  air  transportation  and 
aerospace  technology,  with  tremendous 
impact  in  such  areas  as  communications, 
economics,  and  national  survival. 

As  an   example  of  what  others  are 
doing  in  the  aviation  field,  while  we  de- 
bate the  subject,  is  the  develwment  of 
the  supersonic  transport  known  as  the 
Concorde.  After  ahnost  12  years  of  plan- 
ning and  diplomacy  by  aircraft  manu- 
facturers in  Britain  and  Prance,  this 
supersonic  aircraft  now  stands  poised 
for  flight  at  Toulouse,  Prance.  The  first 
flight    of    the    001    prototype,    built   in 
Prance  by  the  British  and  French,  under 
Ciovemment  agreement  for  a  joint  de- 
sign, development,  and  manufacture  will 
take  place  in  a  matter  of  weeks.  Taxi 
tests  are  nearly  complete.  The  flight  of 
this  plane  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  for  commercial  transportation 
and  will  give  the  Europeans  a  position 
in  this  particular  fleld  that  is  enviable. 
Both  the  British  and  Prench  Govern- 
ments are  taking  an  active  role  in  financ- 
ing the  Concorde,  and  it  will  have  a  tre- 
mendous  impact  on   their  balance   of 
payments  if  it  goes  into  production  on 
schedule.  Prototype  002  of  the  Concorde 
is  at  Bristol,  England,  and  follows  001  by 
only  a  few  weeks.  Work  has  already  be- 
gtm  on  two  preproduction  aircraft  as  well 
as  the  flrst  three  production  models.  On 
schedule  certification  of   safety  is  ex- 
pected. By  late  1971  and,  by  1973.  mare 
than  50  of  these  airplanes  should  be  In 
international  air  service  carrj^ng  pas- 
sengers between  Paris  and  New  York  at 
over  twice  the  speed  of  sound.  ; 

Optimists  in  Europe  see  a  gap  Of'  as 
much  as  7  years  between  the  Concorde  s 
introduction  and  the  US.  supersonic 
transport— now  to  be  designated  the 
"Boeing  2707."  Original  estimates  gave 
the  Concorde  only  3  years'  headstart,  but 
the  SST  production  schedule  here  In  the 
United  States  has  slipF*d  considerably 
since  then,  while  Comfcrde  problems 
have  been  solved  as  they  arose,  "nie 
American  plane  will  now  follow  the 
British  lead  by  keeping  the  single  posi- 
tion whig  and  utilizing  the  delta  desip. 
Estimates  are  that  each  of  the  years  l>e- 
tween  Concorde  and  our  SST  means  the 
sale  of  25  more  ah-craft  to  the  British- 
French  enterprise. 

As  the  representative  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  and  a 
professional  pilot.  I  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  1968  Pamborough  Exposi- 
tion,  with   the   demonstration   of   the 
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Hawker-Slddeley  I  arrier-V/STOL  air- 
craft. This  mlUtory  et  has  both  the  short 
takeoff  and  landlni  capabilities  as  well 
as  a  speed  in  ezcesi  of  mach  1.  lb  dem- 
onstration. It  appea  ed  to  be  an  excellent 
aircraft  for  close-in  military  support  op- 
eration. Although  i  Is  a  "short-legged" 
craft,  where  long  ra  n«e  capability  Is  not 
essential,  the  Harrl»r  offers  a  dramatic 
step  forward  in  nllltary  technology. 
Flashing  by  at  app  oximately  700  miles 
an  hour,  the  Han  er  makes  a  virtual 
stop  In  midair  to  la  id  in  spaces  reserved 
for  helicopters.  Ths  plane  engines  are 
manufactured  by  R  )lls  Royce,  who  have 
recently  won  a  coc  bract  with  Lockheed 
to  supply  the  RB-2  1  engines  for  the  L- 
1101  air  bus.  To  da  «.  176  of  these  huge 
Lockheed  air  buses  lave  been  sold. 

On  my  recent  vIj  It  to  Vietnam.  I  ob- 
served American  Pti  uitom  Jets  taking  off 
from  the  carrier  i:ittv-Hawk  to  make 
ordnance  and  tac  leal  trips  over  the 
Jungles  of  Vietnam  not  more  than  100 
miles  away.  The  ust  of  the  phantom  air- 
craft urkd- aircraft  carrier  combination 
results  in  fantastic  osts  when  compared 
to  the  same  mlssioi  s  as  potentially  per- 
formed by  a  Harr  er-V/STOL  t3rpe  of 
craft.  Such  planes  could  be  based  on 
Jungle  pads  within  the  country  for  the 
numerous  ordnance  missions  essential  to 
troop  support.  Tru !.  these  bases  would 
require  ground  pn  tectlon  from  enemy 
sabotage  or  attac) ,  but  would  permit 
planes  to  be  based  separately  from  one 
to  the  other  and  a  ray  from  a  huge  air 
base  complex.  The;  could  also  be  flown 
from  much  smallei  aircraft  carriers  at 
sea  than  the  presei  t  aircraft  carriers.  It 
would  appear  to  i  le  that  our  military 
planners  should  o  insider  this  type  of 
V/STOL  aircraft  in  their  future  planning 
for  military  operat  ons  such  as  are  now 
being  conducted  In  rietnam. 

As  a  pilot.  I  wa  I  particularly  inter- 
ested in  studies  the  British  have  under- 
taken having  to  do  with  the  physiology 
and  psychology  of  t  le  normal  individual 
as  they  are  affectec  by  or  related  to  the 
environment  of  fll(ht.  The  Royal  Air 
Force  Institute  of  A  (iation  Medicine  has 
studied  the  efflclenc  r  and  safety  of  flying 
personnel.  The  phyi  iological  responses  to 
the  individual  stresses  of  flight  such  as 
an  anoxia  and  aco  leration  are  well  es- 
tablished, but  the  e  feet  of  the  combina- 
tion of  two  or  mor  >  stresses  is  not  well 
understood,  nor  sufficiently  known  to 
establish  the  limits  of  minor  degrees  of 
impairment  which  n  lay  effect  flight  skills. 
The  physiological  nteraction.  particu- 
larly of  rotation  ant  linear  accelerations, 
are  being  studied  rith  greater  sophis- 
tication by  the  RAI  Institute. 

likewise,  it  is  Imi  ossible  to  ddlne  lim- 
its of  temperature  \i  ithln  which  man  will 
be  efficient  as  a  pi  yslologlcal  machine, 
but  it  may  not  be  i  racticable  to  provide 
these  conditions  in  f^rcraft.  Military  of- 
ficers responsible  fo  r  command  decisions 
must  know  the  costs  in  operational  terms 
of  marginal  departures  from  the  ideal 
environment.  The  elatlonshlp  between 
human  error  and  on  dssions  and  the  mar- 
ginal stresses  such  is  mild  lack  of  oxy- 
gen, low  humidity,  vibration,  accelera- 
tion, change  of  dl  imal  rhsrthms,  and 
fatigue — all  of  whlc  h  occur  routinely  in 

flight— is  an  import  mt  field  of  research. 
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The  British  research  effort  is  most  im- 
pressive, and  where  research  is  not  a  com- 
petitive economic  endeavor,  we  in  the 
United  States  and  Britain  should  seek  to 
avoid  duplication  in  nonclassified  es- 
entlal  research. 

I  most  certainly  urge  a  close  coordina- 
tion of  our  national  research  efforts 
where  our  goals  overlap  so  much  and  the 
resources  available  are  to  limited. 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  British  Aerospace  and  Aircraft  In- 
dustries and  their  Oovemment  for  a 
most  impressive  exhibition  and  symposia 
of  their  progress  In  the  aerospace  field.  I 
feel  that  we  Americans  should  not  allow 
otirselves  to  become  complacent  In  these 
highly  competitive  and  highly  technical 
fields,  nor  should  we  Ignore  the  potential 
for  economy  offered  to  us  by  the  mili- 
tary Innovations  made  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 


September  19,  1968      I     September  19,  1968 


CLEVELAND'S    ANNUAL    QUESTION- 
NAIRE RESULTS  AND  COMMENTS 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF  IfXW  RAMFSmn 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OP  RXPRRSKNTATIVE8 
Thuraday,  September  19.  1968 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
sixth  consecutive  year,  I  have  sent  ques- 
tionnaires to  my  constituents.  Onc« 
again,  I  wish  to  share  this  year's  results 
with  my  coUeafrues. 

New  Hampshire  has  a  good  record  for 
citizen  participation  in  government;  It 
is  consistently  among  the  Nation's  lead- 
ers in  voter  turnout  and  it  takes  a  great 
interest  in  all  levels  of  government,  from 
town  meetings  to  the  national  level.  Con- 
sequently, these  results  are  an  indication 
of  how  a  considerable  number  of 
thoughtful  and  concerned  people  are 
thinking. 

Some  prominent  political  figures  have 
downgraded  the  significance  of  political 
activities  in  New  Hampshire;  in  particu- 
lar, the  State's  flrst-ln-the-Natlon  pres- 
idential preference  primary.  Such  peo- 
ple speak  from  Ignorance.  New  Hamp- 
shire is,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  among 
the  two  or  three  most  heavily  industrial- 
ized States  in  the  Nation,  and  yet  an 
important  segment  of  its  economy  is  still 
based  upon  agriculture  and  forestry.  At 
the  same  time  it  has  a  tremendous  recre- 
ation and  resort  Industry  on  a  four-sea- 
son basis.  New  Hampshire  is  truly  a  mi- 
crocosm of  the  entire  Nation.  Of  only  five 
counties  in  the  entire  country  which 
have  gone  with  every  presidential  win- 
ner since  1900.  two  are  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that 
New  Hampshire  primaries  have  often 
been  accurate  forecasts  of  presidential 
elections.  There  are  those  who  have 
learned  too  late  the  unhappy  lesson  of 
not  pasrlng  proper  respect  for  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  New  Hampshire  body  politic. 

NXW  FORMAT RSCOBO  BK8PONSX 

My  questionnaire  this  year  involved  a 
different  kind  of  format,  in  that  I  asked 
my  constituents  to  record  their  views  on 
a  computer   punchcard.   Although   this 

approach  was  less  personal,  the  very 


simplicity  of  the  card  encouraged  the 
highest  number  of  responses  ever  re- 
ceived. Upward  of  16,000  answers  were 
received,  about  four  times  as  many  as 
last  year.  However,  I  must  confess  to 
having  made  one  mistake  when  I  mailed 
out  these  cards  to  my  constituents,  for 
which  I  apologize.  I  did  not  make  it  clear 
that  for  those  questions  which  had  sev- 
eral alternative  answers  only  one  alter- 
native should  have  been  indicated.  Sev- 
eral of  the  questions  clearly  invited  ap- 
proval of  more  than  one  alternative, 
question  No.  9  in  particular.  The  mechan- 
ical tabulation  system  rejected  cards  with 
more  than  one  answer  indicated,  which 
explains  why  the  total  recorded  responses 
for  some  questions  is  smaller  than  for 
others. 

IXOISLATION  8T  LUMP  AHD  LABXI. 

Many  people  returned  their  question- 
naires with  thoughtful  letters  of  com- 
ment, making  it  most  difficult  for  me  to 
reply  in  a  manner  to  do  them  justice.  I 
was  particularly  struck  by  how  many 
commented  on  the  difficulty  of  answer. 
ing  some  of  the  questions  with  a  simple 
"yea,"  or  "no"  answer.  I  agree,  and  took 
the  occasion  to  point  out  that  a  Con- 
gressman is  constantly  faced  with  the 
same  problem.  Very  often,  he  is  obliged 
to  vote  on  a  highly  complex  omnibus 
bill,  dealing  with  numerous  and  varied 
programs  and  usually  lumped  together 
with  a  lovely  soimding  label.  This  is  a 
practice  which  I  deplore.  Coupled  fre- 
quently with  the  fallacy  that  the  mere 
passage  of  such  a  bill  and  setting  up 
expensive,  Washington -controlled  pro- 
grams can  solve  almost  any  problem,  it 
has  severely  handicapped  the  develop- 
ment of  meaningful  debate  and  sound 
legislation. 

COMMXMT8  ON    QTTXSTIONNAIEX 

On  the  first  question,  concerning  gim 
controls,  a  small  majority  of  my  con- 
stituents favored  the  banning  of  the  in- 
terstate sale  of  firearms.  My  question- 
naire was  prepared  before  proposals  to 
require  Federal  licensing  of  gun  owners 
and  the  Federal  registration  of  their 
firearms — ^which  I  oppose— ^t)ecame  of  in- 
tense interest.  This  interest  developed 
upward  of  4,000  commimlcatlons  last 
summer,  more  than  10  times  the  number 
of  communications  I  have  received  on 
any  other  single  issue  during  my  6  years 
in  Congress. 

Year-around  daylight  saving  time  has 
caused  considerable  discussion  In  my 
recreation-minded  State  and  a  majority 
favors  the  proposal. 

My  constituency  Is  obviously  dissatis- 
fied with  the  administration's  handling 
of  the  \netnam  situation.  Eighty  percent 
expressed  dlssatisfactlbn  with  the  way 
things  are  going,  while  only  10  percent 
said  they  were  satisfied.  Although  this 
question  was  phrased  somewhat  differ- 
ently in  my  past  questionnaires,  it  is 
clear  to  me  in  looking  over  the  results 
from  previous  years  that  support  for  the 
administration's  conduct  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict  has  dropped  dramatically.  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  this  intense  and 
increasing  dissatisfaction  necessarily  im- 
plies disagreement  with  our  country's 
commitment  to  defend  South  Vietnam 

from  aggression  by  North  Vietnam. 


»«.T.   oirr  OB   OBT  OUT 

Less  in  agreement  are  my  constituents 
concerning  alternatives  to  present  poU<T. 
About  the  same  number— 10  percent  In 
ich  cwe^f elt  that  we  should  wlthtoiw 
^mediately,  reduce  our  mUJt*^  ««°lj. 
or  increase  our  military  effort.  However. 
whUe  only  5  percent  said  that  we^ould 
continue  our  present  miliUry  effort,  sur- 
SSngly  59  percent  said  that  we  should 
S^  out  or  get  out."  This  yew  I jJJ 
not  even  bother  to  ask  my  constituents, 
as  I  have  for  the  past  2  years,  whether 
they  felt  the  administration  was  giving 
them  adequate  information  concerning 
Viltaam,  because  of  the  overwhelming 
negative    response    previously    encoun- 
tered. The  credlbiUty  gap  is  not  only  re- 

gretUble  but  makes  mw^^'^SKS^; 
sion  of  this  issue  almost  impoadble.  Nor 
did  I  inquh-e  this  year  whether  the 
United  States  should  take  stronger  and 
more  frequent  Initiatives  to  begin  nego- 
tiations. Last  year's  response  to  tiJs  ques- 
tion was  overwhelmingly  favorable,  and 
at  the  time  the  questionnaire  was  mailed 
out  Uie  Paris  talks  had  already  begun. 

THX  ITBCAI.  CBISIS 

My  constituents'  tmeaslness  over  our 
present  fiscal  crisis  Is  clearly  refiected  by 
their  demands  to  reduce  spending  on 
space  and  foreign  aid  P'OgraiM    Con- 
tinued lack  of  support  in  my  district  for 
foreign  aid  spending  is  undoubtedly  ac- 
centuated by  an  awareness  of  the  e^- 
ing  monetary  squeeze— the  dollar  crisis 
and  gold  flow— and  mounting  concern 
for   solving   our    own    problems   first— 
•Charity  begins  at  home"  said  n^.  An 
added  factor  Is  unquestionably  the  iWJk 
of  support  by  our  free  world  allies  for 
our  efforts  In  South  Vietnam. 


inhation 
Although  question  No.  7  and  the  an- 
swers to  it  are  dated  somewhat  by  the 
tax  biU  recently  signed  into  law,  they 
are   nevertheless    interesting    for   they 
show  how  the  people  themselves  would 
try  to  hold  down  inflation.  More— 51 
percent— favored  reducing  Government 
spending  than  any  other  proposal.  About 
a  quarter— 22  percent^-advocated  what 
Congress  has,  in  fact,  done— redu<«  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  Increase  income 
taxes  at  the  same  time.  Fifteen  percent 
favored  instituting  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. Very  few  favored  Increasing  taxes 
alone  or  doing  nothing  at  the  present 

The  distribution  of  answers  to  Uie 
question  about  the  military  draft  indi- 
cates that  my  constituents  as  a  whole 
either  do  not  have  strong  views  about 
draft  reform  or  do  not  fully  endorse  any 
one  of  the  various  proposed  alternatives 
to  what  we  have  now.  Forty  percent  felt 
that  the  system  should  be  continued 
pretty  much  the  way  it  is. 

Many  of  my  constituents  gave  more 
than  one  answer  to  the  question  of  what 
should  be  done  to  curb  rioting  and  dis- 
turbances in  our  cities,  indicating  that 
they,  too.  recognize  the  great  complexity 
of  this  problem  and  that  there"  no 
single,  simple  solution  to  it.  As  lndl<»te« 
previously,  those  cards  with  more  tnan 
one  answer  to  a  single  question  were  re- 
jected by  the  tabulator.  The  single  choice 
most  frequently  selected  was  tougher  law 
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enforcement  and  riot  control  by  authort- 
ties.  alUiough  more  emphasis  on  Job 
training  and  educational  opportunities 
van  a  strong  second. 

Finally,  I  gave  my  constituents  the 
chance  to  express  what  they  would  do 
about  Oovemment  spending  in  general, 
considering  national  needs  and  problems 
in  terms  of  priorities  and  rf sources.  'The 
great  majority  responded  that  they 
would  hold  the  line  on  spending,  even 
if  It  meant  cutting  back  on  some  de- 
sirable projects.  This  is  clearly  a  grati- 
fying caU  for  greater  restraint  on  Feo- 
eral  spending  and  the  reordering  of  pri- 
orities. These  are  objectives  for  which  I 
have  labored  long  and  loud. 

CLBVBtAND    AN8WBE8   QUBSTIONNAIBB 

As  I  do  each  year.  I  wlU  now  comment 
for  the  record  on  my  questionnaire.  Di 
answer  to  Uie  question  concerning  the 
interstate  sale  of  firearms,  I  have  in  fact 
voted  affirmatively  on  two  occasions  to 
restrict    the    traffic    of    guns    between 
States.  In  both  instances,  this  ban  was 
only  one  of  numerous  provisions  to  tne 
bills.  The  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Str«rts 
Act,  which  passed  last  J^^e  by  a  368- 
to-17  margin  and  is  now  signed  toto  law, 
bans  the  maU-order  sale  of  handguns. 
Last  July  on  a  305-to-118  vote,  the  House 
also  pawed  the  State  Firearms  Control 
Assistance  Act,  extending   this   ban  to 
taclude  both  guns  and  rifles,  except  in 
Instances  where  the  purchaser  lives  in  an 
adjacent  State.  There  are  other  provi- 
sions to  this  latter  bill  too  numerous  to 
mention,  but  perhaps  most  sipiAcMt  is 
a  mandatory,  nonsuspendable  sentence 
for  carrying  a  firearm  during  the  com- 
mission of  a  Federal  felony. 

I  favor  making  daylight  saving  a 
year-around  affair.  Skiers,  schoolchil- 
dren, and  others  would  benefit  by  adding 
an  additional  hour  of  sunUght  to  the 
afternoons  during  late  fall,  winter,  and 
early  spring. 

VIBTNAM 


My  comments  on  question  No.  3  are 
coupled  with  question  No.  6,  as  they  both 
involve  Vietnam.  As  I  have  said,  ttie  cr«i- 
ibiUty  gap  has  made  discussion  of  Viet- 
nam almost  impossible.  However,  it  is 
^e  No.  1  issue  of  the  day.  It  cannot  be 
ignored.  In  a  free  country,  however  diin- 
cult  it  may  sometimes  seem,  forthright 
discussion  of  the  most  tortured  issue  is 
essential.  Lawful  dissent  is  a  vital  ingre- 
dient of  the  democratic  process. 

With  the  great  majority  of  my  con- 
stituents. I  am  totally  dissatisfied  with 
the    administration's    handlmg    of    the 
Vietnam  situation.  It  has  produced   a 
credibiUty  gap  not  only  at  home  but 
abroad.  It  has  led  to  growing  frustra- 
tions, uncertatoty,  and  doubt  at  the  veiy 
time  when  the  need  for  Patlence  wid 
fortitude  is  greatest.  It  has  developed  a 
growing  isolation  and  weakened  moraJ 
support  for  our  gaUant  fighting  men.  I 
do  believe  that  what  our  Nation  has  been 
trytag  to  do-tiiat  is.  defend  South  Viet- 
nam  against  aggression-j-is  right.  To 
reward  aggression  can  only  invite  fur- 
ther aggression.  It  is  the  sorry  conduct 
of  the  endeavor  with  which  I  disagree. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  much 
of  this  lamentable  state  of  affairs  started 

With  the  unfortunate  introduction  of  the 
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peace  issue  tato  the  1964  presidential 
campaign.  In  light  of  1964. 1  hope  people 
will  think  twice  as  the  easy  Political 
promises  of  certato  peace  are  unleashed 
again  The  1964  campaign  assurances  in 
my  opinion  paved  the  way  for  miscalcu- 
lations abroad  and  for  lacl:  of  Punwse. 
confidence,  and  resolve  at  home.  It  laid 
the  groundwork  for  the  apparent  hesi- 
tancy and  uncerUinty  that  has  charac- 
terized so  much  of  our  efforts  to  defend 
South  Vietnam. 

ALL  OUT  0«  Orr   OUT 

The  majority  of  my  constituents  ^- 
swered  that  we  should  go  aU  out  to  win 
the  war  to  yietnam  or  get  out.  I  am  to 
sympaUiy  wltti  what  I  beUeve  those  who 
answered  this  way  mean.  Certainly    I 
share  their  obvious  desire  tP  ^^  tws 
seemingly  endless  and  poorly  conducted 
conflict  come  to  an  end.  My  own  devo- 
tion and  yearning  for  peace  is  not  of 
recent  vintage.  Still,  I  cannot  abide  by 
this  answer  because,  on  the  one  hand, 
I  do  not  believe  Uiat  we  can  simply  get 
out.  And.  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not 
think  a  nation  wiUi  the  potential  powM  - 
of  the  United  States  has  to  go    aU  out 
to  obUto  its  objectives  In  Vietnam^  "nie 
fault  for  havtog  not  yet  obtatoed  our 
objectives  lies  elsewhere. 

Among  our  many  mistakes  is  ttiat  the 
Vietnam  effort  has  been  fromthe  outset 
vlrtuaUy  a  unUateral  effort.  The  present 
admtoistration    has    apparently    been 
hypnotized  by  a  prevailing  fallacy  that 
Washington— given     enough     "fn     oj 
money— can  accomplish  any  objective. 
They  have  f aUed  to  enlist  fuU  participa- 
tion by  Soutoeast  Asian  countries  and 
tiie  South  Vietnamese  themselves   -The 
same  hypnotic  confidence  by  Washing- 
ton to  its  own  omnipotence  has  created 
attitudes  ttiat  we  can  be  the  policeman 
?or  the  world,  ignore  the  U.N..  and  go  i 
Sone.  It  has  also  led  to  the  naive  belief 
that  we  can  flght  a  major  conflict  abroad 
and  still  enjoy  costly  new  programs  and 
bustoess  as  usual  at  home. 

m-AMXaiCANIMTION    OF  THE  WAB 

Following  my  trip  to  Vietnam  la^twto- 
ter  I  wrote  a  report— Washtogton  Re- 
S)rt  NO.  5.  copies  avallable--ln  which 
I  set  forth  some  of  my  conclusions.  In 
essence  they  were  that  far  stronger  ef- 
^"Siould  be  made  to  de-AmericanUe 
the  war  Since  that  time  there  has  been 
Smr^nwuraging  recognition  of  such 
proposals  and  some  Promistog  evidence 
thatthey  are  betog  successfuUy  effec- 

I  do  not  feel  that  we  can  begto  to  with- 
draw untU  the  de-Amertcanlzation  steps 
SrTay  have  reached  fullerfrjUtlon. 
Nor  do  I  feel  we  can  substantiiUly  reduce 
oin-  military  effort,  altiiough  token  with- 
drawals are  being  serious^  '^^^'^^^^fS 
may  soon  be  to  order.  CurrKit  reports 
todlcate  that  additional  oommitm^t  of 
the  military  is  not  now  necessaiy.  There- 
fore it  appears  we  should  continue  with 
S?preSiVmiUtary  effort,  providb^,  a. 
I  have  already   mdicated.   the  ba*e  ^ 
ConttauaUy  broadened  and  the  Southeast 
Sn  wmitrles  and  the  South  Viet- 
^L  are  flnnly  and  successf u^  en- 
^oSttged  to  carry  an  tacreastog  share  of 
the  burden. 
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oovxamnNT  amtmra  and  niTLATioN 
Turning  to  flsial  nuttters  generally, 
and  questions  4.  (,  and  7  spedflcally.  I 
have  long  stress  id  the  fact  that  this 
country  simply  <  oes  not  have  enough 
means  or  money  to  fully  implement  all 
programs,  howevi  r  desirable.  I  have  re- 
peatedly asked  an  1  voted  for  a  reordering 
of  national  prlorit  :es.  The  $25  billion  def- 
icit for  fiscal  yea  1968  has  now  under- 
scored the  need  1  eyond  any  doubt.  For 
this  reason  I  do  i  ot  feel  we  should  con- 
tinue spending  oi  the  space  program  at 
either  liigher  or  <  urrent  levels  and  have 
so  voted.  We  not  mly  should  stretch  out 
our  space  effort,  >ut  there  is  some  evi- 
dence that  doing  i  o  would  improve  it. 

Likewise,  for  tie  second  time  since  I 
have  come  to  Coi  gress,  I  voted  against 
the  foreign  aid  bl  [1.  With  so  many  un- 
solved domestic  pr  >bleins  we  simply  can- 
not afford  to  spe  id  billions  abroad  on 
foreign  aid  at  th  i  time.  To  do  so  also 
adds  to  the  balai  ce-of-payments  prob- 
lem. The  fact  thai  our  country  has  re- 
ceived fio.  little  support  from  those  we 
thought  were  allies  in  our  defense  of 
South  Vietnam  is  knother  reason  for  my 
vote.  The  general  jprinciples  of  the  pro- 
gram still  deserve/ support,  but  it  is  dis- 
couraging that  sd  many  friends  of  for- 
eign aid  seem  bind  to  the  program's 
shortcomings  and!  virtually  deaf  to  con- 
structive    siiggesnons     for     improving 
them.  Sad  to  say,\at  this  very  time  the 
Federal  Govemmi  nt  actively  discour- 
ages private  invet  ment  abroad,  which 
has  been   the  onl;     bright  spot  in  the 
balance-of-paymer  ts  problem.  Even  sad- 
der is  the  fact  thai  a  government  which 
proudly  insists  on  fair  wages  and  good 
working  condition!   at  home  is  actively 
encouraging  the  pr  >ducts  of  virtual  slave 
labor  to  flood  into  the  country. 
atr  .ATiGN 
Many  of  us  have  been  warning  about 
inflation  for  years.  Now  it  is  here  with  a 
vengeance  and  can  no  longer  be  swept 
imder  the  table  and  Ignored.  In  answer  to 
question  No.  7.  I  vi  »ted  for  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  C  )ntrol  Act  of  1968  on 


the    evidence    that 


budget  cut  bill  was  necessary  to  save  the 
coimtry  from  the  results  of  the  wild 
spending  binge  of  i  last  years.  It  was  my 
one  sure  chance  to  i  trike  a  blow  for  fiscal 


restraint  and  sanit} 


slon  to  make,  to  rail  e  taxes  on  an  already 
overburdened  publl !.  but  it  is  Congress' 
responsibility  to  mike  the  tough  deci- 


(1)  Would  you  favor  banning 

o(  all  firtanns? 

Percent 

(2)  Do  you  lavor  year-round 

time? ^ 

Percent 

(3)  Are  you  satisfied  with  tbi 

handlint  of  tlie  Vietnan 
Percent 


(4)  Should  we  continue  spen  in|  on  the  space 


this    tax    increase- 


It  was  a  tough  ded- 
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sions.  Failure  to  do  so  could  only  have 
resulted  in  higher  prices  and  a  weaker 
dollar. 

Let  me  add.  however,  that,  despite  the 
need  to  hold  down  inflation,  I  would  have 
voted  against  the  tax  bill  had  it  not  in- 
cluded a  provision  which  requires  the 
President  to  submit  to  Congress  shortly 
a  comprehensive  program  of  tax  reform. 
The  inexcusable  loopholes,  the  outdated 
exemptions,  and  many  other  inequities  in 
our  present  tax  structure,  such  as  the  oil 
depletion  allowance,  made  it  impossible 
for  me  to  support  any  tax  increase  with- 
out at  least  taking  some  steps  toward  tax 
reform.  This  is  the  least  we  can  do  for 
the  forgotten  man,  the  guy  in  the  middle 
who  earns  too  much  to  get  Government 
help  but  too  little  to  escape  the  ravages 
of  inflation  or  avoid  taxes. 

THE    MZLZTAST   OKAFT 

In  regard  to  the  draft,  I  voted  for  pas- 
sage of  the  Military  SelecUve  Service  Act 
of  1967  which  passed  the  House  362  to  9 
last  year.  Thus  I  am  on  record  in  this  re- 
gard. If  I  had  the  opportunity,  however,  I 
would  have  voted  for  only  a  1-  or  2-year 
extension,  because  I  think  the  Congress 
left  certain  things  imdone,  partlciilarly 
in  developing  a  program  for  a  voltmteer 
professional  Army.  In  this  regard  I  com- 
mend to  my  constituents  a  book,  "How 
To  End  the  Draft:  The  Case  for  an  All- 
Volunteer  Army."  by  my  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Bos  STArFORD,  of  Vermont,  and 
others. 

Question  No.  9.  as  I  have  already  in- 
dicated, apparently  invited  more  than 
one  affirmative  answer.  Coupled  with 
tougher  law  enforcement  and  riot  con- 
trol, I  feel  there  must  be  a  greater  em- 
phasis on  job  training  and  educational 
opportunities,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  involvement  of  private  interests. 
For  this  reason,  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported a  rather  impressive  list  of  Repub- 
lican alternative  proposals,  such  as  the 
Human  Investment  Act,  Community 
Self-Determination  Act,  Opportunity 
Crusade,  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation,  and  the  Htmian  Renewal 
Fund.  The  thrust  of  most  of  these  pro- 
grams could  be  to  unleash  the  power  of 
private  enterprise  and  to  give  the  disad- 
vantaged and  minority  groujw  a  piece  of 
the  action.  We  must  constantly  remind 
ourselves  that  we  are  a  great  Nation,  not 
because  of  what  our  Government  has 
done  for  the  people  but  basically  because 
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of  what  the  American  people  have  done 
for  themselves. 

NZW  APPBOACHXS 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  add  a 
word  of  caution.  The  Republican  alter- 
native proposals  which  I  have  referred 
to  are  not  offered  as  an  end  in  them- 
selves, with  claims  that  they  will  solve 
all  our  domestic  problems.  They  are  of- 
fered as  a  l>eginning  to  debate  and  de- 
liberation which  will  mark  new  ap- 
proaches. There  is  a  fundamental  and 
prevailing  fallacy  that  mere  programs 
and  more  money  can  solve  all  our  prob- 
lems. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  probably 
already  have  too  many  laws  and  pro- 
grams. The  real  issue  is  often  how  these 
laws  are  enforced  and  how  the  pro- 
grams are  administered.  One  of  the  most 
encouraging  recent  developments  has 
been  an  awakening  to  the  wisdom  of 
Prof.  Daniel  Mojrnihan's  observations  of 
last  year,  which  I  have  so  frequently 
quoted.  Moynihan,  you  will  recall,  has 
called  for  stability  and  a  new  alliance 
between  conservatives  and  liberals  who 
recognize  that  meaningful  progress  must 
be  built  on  a  platform  of  stability. 

Finally,  my  answer  to  question  No.  10 
must  be  apparent  to  all  who  have  read 
this  commentary.  We  must,  of  course, 
hold  the  line  on  spending,  even  if  it  means 
cutting  back  on  some  desirable  pro- 
grams, and  even  if  it  hurts. 

THANK   TOU 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  thanks  to  those  of  my  constituents 
who  participated  in  this  year's  question- 
naire, not  only  for  returning  their  ques- 
tionnaires but  for  their  many  interesting 
and  constructive  comments.  These  are 
indeed  troubled  times,  but  I  think  it  is 
important  to  rememl)er  that  Americans 
have  faced  trying  times  before  and  have 
done  it  with  dignity,  coiu-age,  and  abiding 
faith  in  divine  guidance.  As  we  head  to- 
ward the  presidential  elections,  deep  divi- 
sions reappear  and  harsh  words  will 
sound  out  across  the  land.  But.  as  I  said 
last  Memorial  Day,  it  is  Important  to 
remember  that  this  is  the  strident  music 
of  representative  government  at  work. 
We  must  remind  ourselves  of  the  many 
issues  on  which  the  American  people  as 
a  whole  are  firmly  and  devoutly  united. 
We  must  face  the  future  with  confidence 
that  our  system  of  government  can  and 
will  successfully  meet  the  challenges  of 
changing  times. 

The  questionnaire  results  follow: 
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No 


Undecided 


Responses 


Percent 
responses 


he  interstate  sale 


daylight  savings 


administration's 
sihiation? 


8.277 
51.6 

9.461 

1,507 
^9.4 


6.746 
42.0 

5.201 
32.4 

12J9S 


637 
4.0 

957 

6.0 

1,237 
7.7 


Hither 


Current 


Lower 


program   at  higher,   i  arrenl  or  lowef 

levels?. 

Percent 

(5)  Should  foreign  aid  spendi  g  be  continued  it" 

higher,  current  or  lowe 
Percent.. 


levels?. 


1.635 
k2 

401 
2.9 


5.541 
34.7 

1.683 
10.5 


S.266 
51.7 

13, 272 
82.8 


(6)  In  Vietnam,  assuming  immediale  p«Ke,  which  we  hope  for. 
is  not  attabied,  should  we— 

'  'i  withdraw  immediately? i  619 

I  reduce  our  military  effort? i'862 

I  continue  our  present  military  effort? "824 

(d)  increase  our  military  effort? 1  487 

(e)  go  all  out  or  get  out? 9*176 

No  response 'siB 

Total  responses  15,586 

(7)  Should  the  government  attempt  to  hold  down  inflation  by—  ~ 

(a)  increasing  income  taxes? 

(bl  reducing  government  spending? 

(c)  reducing  government  spending  and  Increashtf  in- 
come taxes? 

(d>  instituting  wage  and  price  controls? I. II 

(e)  tilie  no  steps  at  this  time? 

No  response 

Total  responses 15,243 


10.4 

11.9 

5.3 

9.5 

58.9 

4.0 


527 
7,893 

3.370 

2.317 

498 

638 


3.5 
51.8 

22.1 
15.2 
3.3 
4.2 
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Respomee         Percent 


Responses 


(g)  Do  you  think  the  military  draft  •houW.'w- . 

(a)  abolished  in  favor  o(  a  professional  Army? 

(b)  continued  pretty  much  as  is? 

(c)  changed  to  a  strict  lottery?    .-  — 

81 »  VSa'^Cd-'lliit-Ven-ts-autb-mi^i- 

deferments? 

No  response 

ToUl  responses -_ 

(9)  Should  we  attempt  to  curb  rioting  and  disturbances  in  our 

(al'mort  mTney  and  more  Federal  programs  for  our  ghettos?. 
/M  touVhir  law  enforcement  and  riot  control  by  authorities?, 
is  rHHfe  emiX^  M  job  training  and  educatmn  oppor- 
tunitiw? 


2,982 
6,267 
2.879 
1,671 

915 
1.051 


18.9 
318 

113 
10.6 

5.8 
6.7 


15,765 


368 
7,215 

3,460 


2.8 
55.1 

26.4 


(9)  Should  we  attempt  to  curb  rioting,  etc. — Continued 

(d)  more  emphasis  on  involvement  of  private  interests  in 

aiding  minority  groups? 

(e)  don't  linow? -- 

No  response _ 

Total  responses _ 

OO)  In  general,  considering  national  problems  and  needs  In 
terms  of  priorities  and  resources,  do  yo"— _.^   ,„. 

(a)  increase  spending  to  accomplish   needed   goals, 

even  if  it  means  a  tax  increase?  .--  — 

(b)  hold  the  line  on  spending,  even  if  it  means  cutting 

bacK  on  some  desirable  programs? --:-,■• " 

(c)  drastically  cut  spending,  even  it  It  means  restrain- 

ing needed  programs? 

No  response 

ToUl  responses .^^^^ 


1.264 
427 
371 


9.6 

3.3 

2.8 


13. 105 


2.480 

9,058 

3,668 
809 


1S.S 

56.6 

22.9 
5.1 


16,015 


Note:  Total  number  of  RespondenU  to  the  1968  Questionnaire:  16.086. 


FEDERAL  MARITIME  COMMISSION 
TAKES  ACTION  TO  HELP  THE  BAL- 
ANCE OP  PAYMENTS 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    ICIBSOTntX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  19,  1968 
Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
of  a  grave   balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem   it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  at 
least  one  agency  of  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  has  showTi  a  proper  concern  for  our 
balance  of  payments.  Enough  improper 
action  has  been  talcen,  such  as  restricting 
private  investment  abroad.  I  have  long 
been  concerned  with  these  improper  ac- 
tions and  the  adverse  effects  they  have 
on  our  balance  of  payments,  for  example, 
see  minority  views  to  I^tejest  Equaliza- 
tion Tax  Extension  Act  of  1967,  Report 
No    68,  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
pages  47  to  51 :  also  administration  s  bal- 
ance-of-payments proposals  hearings  be- 
fore Ways  and  Means  Committee,  part  I, 
February  5  and  6, 1968,  pages  290  to  331: 
6    1968,   pages    16335-16337;    June    19, 
1968,  pages  17906-17907;  July  19,  1968, 
22420  and  22421. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission— 
PMC— recently  ordered  six  specific  out- 
bound commodity  ocean  freight  rates  re- 
duced as  well  as  the  general  cargo  rate 
which  comprises  approximately  11  per- 
cent of  all  outbound  commodities.  This 
should  help  UJS.  exports  to  move  in  In- 
creasing quantities  thus  helping  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments.  - 

The  recent  PMC  decision  is  an  out- 
growth of  1965  hearings  of  the  House- 
Senate  Joint  Economic  Committee— on 
which  I  serve  as  ranking  Republican— 
wlilch  expressed  concern  that  ocean 
freight  rates  higher  outbound  than  In- 
bound were  discouraging  U.S.  exports 
and  encouraging  imports. 

The  recent  PMC  decision,  based  on 
3  years  of  intensive  research  and  analysis 
by  the  Commission's  staff,  bears  out  the 
concern  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. The  Commission  ordered  the  North 
AUantic  United  Kingdom— NAUK— 
shipping  conference  to  reduce  outbound 
shipping  rates  on  egg  alb\mien,  meat 
offal,  onions,  plastic  sheeting,  sleds  and 
toys  in  addition  to  the  general  cargo  rate. 
The  general  cargo  rate  technically  covers 


about  11  percent  of  all  outbound  com- 
modities. However,  a  recent  sample  run 
on  outbound  commodities  showed  18  per- 
cent moving  under  the  general  cargo 
rate.  Thus  the  poaslbUitles  for  improving 
UB.  exports  are  substantial. 

The  NAUK  has  been  ordered  to  me 
new  lower  rates  with  the  PMC  within 
90  days.  As  the  NAUK  member  lines 
carry  98  percent  of  the  eastbound  hner 
cargo  from  the  United  States,  the  FMC 
division  covers  the  vast  majority  of  vs. 
exports  In  Atlantic  trade. 

This  action  by  the  FMC  is  the  most 
sweeping  decision  the  Commission  has 
ever  made  in  Its  history  of  overseeing 
shipping   conferences.   It   Is   precedent 
making.  Very  Important  Is  the  fact  that 
the  Commission's  decision  was  unani- 
mous, adding  extra  weight  to  Its  findings. 
This  decision  will  help  U.S.  exports  as 
discriminatory  higher  outbound  rates  to- 
hlblt  \JB.  exports  and  those  goods  that 
are  exported  must  bear  higher  prices, 
making  them  less  competitive  on  world 
markets.  Lower  rates  wlU  cause  more 
cargo  to  move,  helping  the  US.  balance 
of  payments.  ^     ^. 

As  an  example  of  the  discrimination 
UJ8.  exports  face,  the  general  cargo  rate 
outbound  is  $70.75  per  ton  weight  or 
measurement— 32  percent  higher  than 
the  general  cargo  rate  Inbound.  In  mar«r 
cases  the  higher  outbound  rate  prevents 
exporters  from  being  able  to  sell  over- 
seas— thus  cargo  does  not  move. 

Preliminary  studies  show  that  If  the 
outbound  rate  were  reduced  to  the  In- 
boimd  rate,  on  some  commodity  exports 
profit  margins  would  be  doubled.  Logic 
would  seem  to  say  that  a  doublmg  of 
profit  margins  would  encourage  more 
exporters  to  start  shipping  overseas. 

Extremely  encouraging  also  is  the  fact 
the  PMC  does  not  hitend  to  let  the  mat- 
ter rest  with  its  recent  decision.  Aheady 
it  is  conducting  preliminary  discussions 
with  the  Treasury  Department  on  ways 
to  further  reduce  disparities  between  m- 
bound  and  outbound  rates.  One  idea  cur- 
rentlv  being  given  consideration  Is  to 
Inspect  the  manifests  of  inbound  ship- 
ments at  U5.  ports.  Where  the  inbound 
rate  is  foimd  to  be  less  than  the  com- 
parable outbound  freight  rate,  a  freight 
rate  equalization  fee  In  the  amount  of 
the  difference  in  rates  would  be  levied 
against  the  inbound  shipment.  This  In 


time  could  lead  to  the  raising  of  the  in- 
bound rates  to  the  outbound  levels. 

The  recent  action  by  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Commission  in  disapproving  certain 
outboimd  ocean  freight  rates  was  a  ma- 
jor step  forward  and  of  real  hrfp  to  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

I  hope  that  other  government  agen- 
cies wlU  be  as  farslghted  and  progres- 
sive as  the  PMC  In  making  decisions 
bearing  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 


BRITAIN  REMEMBERS  THE  VICTIMS 
OF  COMMUNISM 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNOxs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  19.  1968 
Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  In  view 
of  the  Soviet  seizure  of  Czechoslovakia, 
the  history  of  Communist  oppresslMi  of 
peoples  throughout  Europe  and  Asia 
should  very  loglcaUy  be  noted  since  we 
have  new  evidence  of  the  fact  that  com- 
munism Is  not  and  cannot  mellow. 

My  attention  has  just  been  directed  to 
an  article  by  Mr.  Stefan  Kleczkowskl  in 
the  Contemporary  Review  published  in 
August  1968,  in  London,  which  is  a  very 
timely  and  moving  recapitulation  of  the 
millions  of  victims  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion I  beUeve  this  article  has  unusual 
current  interest  and,  therefore,  I  Insert 
It  In  the  Record: 

Britain  Remembers  the  Victims  or 

COMMUNKM 

(By  Stefan  Kleczkowskl) 
For  the  first  tUne  In  Britain's  post-war 
history,  a  mass  remembrance  rally  was  held 
on  October  31.  1967,  at  the  London  Albert 
Hall,  m  presence  of  some  4,000  spectators  and 
delegates  of  20  oppressed  nations  who  In 
speeches,  prayers  and  hymns  paid  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  94  million  dead  at  the  hands 
of  Communist  regimes. 

At  the  same  time,  the  rally  gave  lie  once 
more  to  the  Soviet  propaganda  that  Soviet 
Russia  was  a  bulwark  of  freedom,  peace  and 
brotherly  love  among  nations,  while  in  fact 
she  only  brought  misery,  enslavement  and 
death,  not  only  to  her  own  nationals  but  also 
to  some  100  million  East-Europeans— rightful 
heirs  to  the  western  and  Christian  civilisa- 
tion In  this  way,  the  raUy  again  unmasked 
the  ramifications  of  the  Soviet  Imperialism 
which  found  full  expression  in  the  great  mUi- 
tary  displays  held  in  Moscow  on  October  7, 
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1967.  ftnd  in  Ma;'.  1968.  with  the  obvious 
threat  of  maaa  ai  inihUatlon  of  all  free  na- 
tions In  the  worl  i.  It  also  empbaalaed  the 
fact  that,  contrar '  to  the  belief  of  some  gul- 
lible people,  the  i  lovlet  system  did  not  rep- 
resent a  social  a;  id  economic  progress  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  bu  eaaentlally  a  military  he- 
gemony bent  Ufon  the  subjugation  and 
subordination  of  1 11  free  peoples  everywhere, 
with  the  help  of  t  ew  and  more  sophisticated 
methods  of  coerc  on  and  exploitation.  True 
to  the  Lenin  prec  apt  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  not  be  safe  at  long  as  a  single  free  coun- 
try exists,  its  aim  is  to  dominate  all  nations 
whose  fault  is  tha  ;  they  are  dltferent  racially, 
religiously  and  fi  om  the  cultural  point  of 
view.  Taken  in  tl  is  context,  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem is  best  sunxni  arlsed  as  a  monster  of  lies, 
despotism  and  ty  ranny  spread  by  improved 
media  of  propagsnda,  violence  and  oppres- 
sion. 

The  rally  was  organised  under  the  title 
"Britain  remembi  rs  the  victims  of  Com- 
munism" by  the  'Foreign  Relations  Circle" 
whose  President  1 1  Dowager  Lady  Blrdwood, 
widow  of  a  BriU/  h  Pleldmarsbal.  Rt.  Hon. 
Lord  St.  Oswald,  tCC,  DJi..  Vice-President. 
and  Mr.,  D.  O.  St«  wart-Smlth,  editor  of  the 
ifUt-Wift  Digest.  In  oonjimotlon  with  rep- 
wsentktfves  of  tli  b  countries  oonoamed,  to 
"oommemorate  al  those  who  died  as  a  re- 
sult of  Communis ;  persecution  between  1917 
and  1967"  Hushed  and  dimly-Ut  Albart  Hall, 
famous  for  so  m  kny  historical  rallies,  was 
beat  suited  for  thi  staging  of  this  significant 
occasion  which  las  «d  nearly  three  hours  and 
brought  together  i  pectators  and  delegates  of 
30  European  and  Aslatlo  nattons  who  have 
suffered  tintold  i  Userles,  persecution  and 
death  at  tlie  ban(  k  of  the  Communist  Im- 
perialists. 

nrst  spoke  the  Liord  St.  Oswald  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  aim  )Bt  religious  fervour.  In 
phrases  worthy  of  i  Cicero,  he  befan  by  say- 
ing that  it  was  Ittlng  that  this  countty 
wbloh  proTldsd  at  alter  to  Karl  ICarz  for  86 
yean  should  also  give  refuge  to  the  living 
vlcttma  of  ManclMi,  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
people  who  have  s  iffered  and  died  from  the 
hands  of  thoee  wb«  adopted  its  precepts.  "We 
came  to  praise."  he  said,  "not  simply  to 
mourn  those  vlctuos  of  an  oppression  which 
still  burdens  the  world.  We  came  to  leam 
from  them  and  to  seek  a  part  of  their  cour- 
age. They  stand  li  our  minds  as  an  entity 
far  more  sign  Ulnar  i  and  full  of  hope  tbam  the 
vast  fields  of  tomi  istones,  beside  humanity's 
path  into  the  unki  own. 

"Those  are  men  ind  women  who  have  done 
this  country  tbe  bonour  of  taking  abelter 
here — lending  wholeheartedly  their  efforts, 
their  skills,  their  understanding  and  their 
loyalty  to  Britain  They  are  also  men  and 
women  who  have  not  abandoned  loyalty  to 
those  oppressed  ax  d  afflicted  in  their  native 
lands.  They  have  not,  in  the  comparative 
comfort  and  safety  of  this  country,  forgotten 
or  broken  faith  wl  li  those  who  were  left  be- 
hind. Here  they  gi  kve  us  the  opportunity  to 
Join  them,  to  keef  faith  as  well,  with  thoee 
legions  who  paid  i  tragic  price  for  our  sur- 
vival, by  not  subm:  ttlng  to  that  power  which 
has  declared  and  sever  renounced  Its  pur- 
pose to  consume  u  i  all.  That  is  why  I.  and  I 
hope  many  more.  1  ave  come  here  tonight  to 
affirm  that  the  mlllons  vrho  have  died  at 
the  bands  of  Ccmmunlsm,  died  not  in 
vain  .  .  .  Should  «  s  forget  them,  we  shall  be 
Inviting  history  to  forget  us.  We  shall  not 
merit  the  freedom  for  which  they  strove  and 
which  we,  for  the  present,  enjoy  .  .  .  The 
main  hope  the  Con  tmunlsts  have  Is  that  we. 
In  the  rest  of  the  ^  rorld.  shotUd  comfortably 
forget  their  deeds,  i  nd  the  price  In  blood  and 
torment  which  oth  irs  have  paid." 

Speaking  about  Svetlana's  escape  to  the 
West.  Lord  St.  Oiwald  said:  "Her  escape 
could  be  seen  as  a  kind  of  poetto  rengeance. 
but  it  was  rather  ai  a  Justification  a  triumph 
even,  for  those  wlioee  spirits  withstood  the 
tscTor  in  earlier  da;  s.  There  Is  poetry  indeed, 
oomfort  and  promj  le  too,  in  tbls  Individual 
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victory,  a  long-delayed  victory  of  the  spirit." 
Concluding  this  thought-inspiring  oration. 
Lord  St.  Oswald  declared  that:  "We  here  liave 
come  to  state  our  gratitude  and  our  debt  to 
thoee  who  suffered  and  who  died.  They  did 
so  for  that  Intangible  and  finally  invincible 
Idea  called  liberty — ^whlch  penetrates  and  in- 
spires our  whole  existence  .  .  .  and  we  offer 
our  pledge  .  .  .  tbat  their  sacrifices  will  not 
be  wasted.  Tbat  sacrifice  will  be  identified 
and  proved  before  tbe  world  as  a  positive 
living  benefit  to  mankind.  In  this  manner 
we  have  associated  ourselves  with  them." 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  John  Biggs- 
Davidson,  Conservative  M.P.,  who  spoke  on 
behalf  of  Britain.  "This  great  gathering",  be 
said,  "was  a  manifestation  not  of  hatred  but 
of  love,  not  of  propaganda  but  of  prayer,  to 
remember  those  who  have  fallen  for  faith  and 
freedom,  from  Albania  to  Zanzibar  .  .  .  We 
pity  even  their  persecutors,  but  we  seek  peace 
and  we  favour  normal  relations  with  Commu- 
nist states.  But  we  would  betray  thoee  we 
commemorate,  and  we  would  dishonour  our- 
selves, and  we  would  be  despised  by  the  Com- 
munists themselves,  if  in  our  longing  for 
peace  we  departed  from  Justice  .  .  .  We  in 
Britain  have  no  preachers  of  but  practition- 
ers of  self-determination,  and  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy  was  right  to  insist  that 
the  self-determination  of  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean peoples  was  pre-requisite  of  truly  peace- 
ful co-exlBtence  ...  If  we  pity  the  persecutors 
of  those  whom  we  comniemorate.  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  the  victims  we  salute  who  will 
become  the  victors." 

Mr.  V.  Caml  who  represented  captive  Al- 
bania said  that  "the  bitterest  blow  to  my 
country  came  from  the  Communists  who, 
during  our  struggle  with  the  Italian  invaders 
were  preparing  and  organising  a  vicious  at- 
tack against  our  resistance  movement  using 
all  the  well-known  tactics  of  the  'Big  Lie'  and 
terror.  Their  Albanian  opponents  had  already 
paid  a  heavy  toll.  In  1944.  after  a  bitter  civil 
war,  tbe  Communists  seized  power  in  Albania. 
Then  followed  the  purges  against  all  those 
who  refused  to  submit.  The  security  police 
in  Albania  made  good  use  of  the  Instruments 
of  torture  which  they  had  inherited  from 
their  predecessors,  whilst  across  the  frontier 
Tito's  henchmen  were  mawsarrlng  tens  of 
thousands  of  AltNuxlans." 

Father  J.  Lang,  S.J.,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
Czechoslovakia,  recalled  that  "the  Czechs 
came  first  into  conflict  with  the  new  Com- 
munist r^me,  resulting  from  the  October 
revolution.  The  Communists  succeeded  there 
30  years  later,  after  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War.  According  to  tbe  U.N.O.  report, 
in  1964  there  were  280  concentration  camps 
with  360,000  prisoners  of  all  ranks,  including 
Cardinal  Beran.  Between  300-400  men  were 
executed,  many  died  in  uranium  mines, 
camps  and  prisons,  while  others  were  put  In 
solitary  confinement.  The  reason:  they  re- 
fused to  accept  Marxism  and  the  Communist 
dlcUtorsblp." 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  Estonia.  Dean  Dr. 
J.  Taul  rentlnded  that  "the  Estonians  have 
suffered  terribly  at  Christmastime  In  1918 
when  tbe  whole  Estonian  nation  fought  an 
heroic  fight  for  Independence.  Mass  arrests 
and  executions  of  Estonians  took  place  In 
many  parts  of  the  country.  In  1940  the  Com- 
munists swallowed  Estonia,  and  60,000  Esto- 
nians were  deported  under  the  most  inhuman 
conditions,  and  half  of  them  died.  In  my  own 
town".  Dr.  Taul  said,  "I  witnessed  an  execu- 
tion of  132  people  In  the  local  Jail.  Their 
bodies  were  afterwards  thrown  into  wells  or 
buried  tinder  prison  cellars.  Dtirlng  the  battle 
of  liberation  the  Estonians  buried  tbem  In 
common  graves  among  scenes  of  great  an- 
guish, but  when  the  Communists  returned. 
they  destroyed  all  these  graves,  broke  up  all 
crosses  and  desecrated  them." 

The  next  speaker  was  Mgr.  Bela  Ispankl 
on  behalf  of  Hungary.  In  a  short  prayer  for 
the  victims  of  the  1919  and  1956  anti-Com- 
munlet  Hungarian  uprisings,  he  asked  the 
Almighty  to  grant  eternal  rest  to  the  victims 
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of  these  uprisings,  and  to  strengthen  their 
brethren  in  prisons  and  hard-labour  camps, 
the  widows  and  the  orphans. 

He  was  followed  by  Very  Rev.  Ringolds  A. 
Muziki  on  behalf  of  Latvia  who  spoke  in  j 
prayer  for  the  martyrs  of  the  Latvian  nation 
and  those  who  are  still  imprisoned  and  op- 
pressed for  their  faith  and  love  of  freedom. 

Rev.  A.  Oeryba.  M.I.C..  on  behalf  of  Lithu- 
ania, recalled  that  "in  1940  Communist  Rus- 
sia invaded  his  country,  deporting  thousands 
of  men,  women  and  children  to  Siberia. 
Many  of  them  died  from  starvation  and  many 
more  were  killed.  Thousands  met  the  same 
fate  in  later  years."  Miss  Zivile  Slekety  then 
read  extracts  from  a  small  prayer  book 
smuggled  from  Siberia  and  written  by  exiled 
Lithuanian  girls  on  scraps  of  paper,  describ- 
ing the  suffering  for  freedom  and  the  fait.*! 
of  the  Imprisoned  Lithuanians. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Ukraine.  Very 
Rev.  S.  Wiwcharuk,  S.T.D..  said  that  'the 
Oodless  and  Inhuman  Communist  system  es- 
tablished Itself  50  years  ago  in  Russia  and 
afterwards  Invaded  Ukraine.  Its  victims  are 
numberless.  Countless  Ukrainians  died  as  a 
result  of  Communist  oppression,  caused  by 
Moscow's  ruthless  policies  (Khrushchev  was 
then  Ukraine's  red  boss).  Thousands  of  fam- 
ilies were  broken,  leaving  numberless  or- 
phaned children.  Ulcrainlan  leaders  were  exe- 
cuted, the  intellectual  ^lite  decimated,  writ- 
ers and  poets  silenced  or  forced  to  sing 
praises  of  the  Communist  regime.  The  pros- 
ecution of  the  Ukrainian  church  is  symbol- 
ised by  the  death  In  a  concentration  camp 
of  its  MetroF>olttan.  Rev.  Vasyl  Lypkivlskyl. 
and  of  a  great  number  of  clergy,  the  de- 
struction and  desecration  of  90  churches, 
and  loss  of  innumerable  art  and  religious 
treasures.  The  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church 
fared  no  better.  Hundreds  of  priests  were 
sent  to  prison,  were  tortured  and  most  of 
them  died." 

Tales  of  martyrdom,  persecution  and  ex- 
ploitation were  later  brought  to  light  in 
"pink"  Yugoslavia  by  M.  Marcetic  who  said 
that  "the  very  beginning  of  Communism  In 
Tugoelavla  was  marked  by  violence  and  acts 
of  terrorism.  In  the  30s.  when  the  Commun- 
ist party  was  reorganised  under  Tito,  its  lead- 
ing members,  then  In  Russia,  were  decimated 
by  Stalinist  purges,  aided  and  abetted  bv 
Tito  himself." 

One  of  the  most  significant  pronounce- 
ments was  made  by  Mr.  W.  Bienkowskl.  .\ 
prominent  Polish  Journalist,  who  delivered  a 
terse  and  concise  litany  of  the  tragic  events 
which  characterised  Polish  history  since  tlie 
first  world  war. 

"1920:  Poland  Invaded  by  Soviet  Russia: 
thousands  deported  and  killed,  but  tbe  Red 
Army  is  beaten  at  the  gates  of  Warsaw,  and 
Europe  is  saved  from  the  scourge  of  Com- 
munism for  the  next  20  years. 

"1939:  Poland  Is  stabbed  in  the  back  by 
Russia  on  September  17,  1939.  Already  in- 
vaded by  Hitler's  armies,  Poland  receives  a 
mortal  blow  from  the  invading  Communist 
armies,  in  fulfilment  of  a  secret  Molotov-Rib- 
bentrop  agreement.  Nearly  one  and  a  half 
million  Poles  of  both  seies  are  deported  to 
the  Russian  interior  and  half  a  million  perish 
in  Soviet  concentration  campw. 

"1940:  Poland  Is  made  a  martyr — 14.600 
Polish  prisoners  of  war,  ofllcers  and  profes- 
sional men,  an  elite  of  Poland,  are  massacred 
in  cold  blood  by  the  Soviet  Army  in  three 
camps  near  Katyn  Wood  in  Smolensk  area. 

"1944:  Poland  is  betrayed  by  the  Allies  at 
the  Yalta  Conference.  Warsaw  is  left  to  die 
after  an  abortive  uprising,  while  Soviet 
Armies  poised  on  its  confines  watch  In  silence 
and  with  Indifference  its  tragic  fate.  Allied 
air  drops  prove  inadequate.  Warsaw  loses 
260,000  Inhabitants  and  is  razed  to  the 
ground.  Yalta  Conference  seals  Poland's  fate 
as  Russia's  satellite  state. 

"1946:  Poland  partitioned  for  the  fifth  time 
in  160  years,  loses  a  population  of  13  million 
handed  over  under  Yalta  Agreement  to  Soviet 
Russia.  Millions  of  Poles  are  uprooted  and 
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deDort«l  to  Russia  and  Siberia,  thousand,  die  m  Vietnam,  our  appreciation  for  their  ^ome-town    phUo^phy   to   his   w^ 

;?  toSS  m^et  concentration  camps.  fighting  to  make  the  world  a  better  place  ^ohimn.     Roimd  the  md^^^ 

"iM-T  Poland  struggling  for  freedom.  32  r^j.  jq  protect  the  democratic  freedoms  him  to  thousands  Jtnrp*W^„^l,y^*"  ™ 

muuon  Poi«.  depri^ed^f  basic  freedom  and  ^^ole  everywhere  and  around  the  suburban  commurUty  of 

^n^^J^  ^v'let  oppression  and  exploits-  ^'j^^^eli  ^^  ^o  bring  to  the  at-  Park  Ridge.  He  won  many  f ""iends  ^y  Ws 

Ston-for  freedom,  independence  and  ancient  t.^  If^y  colleagues  in  the  House  of  unselfish  work  to  many  worthwWle  com- 

Sgbt  for  self-determination,  wage  a  silent  ^"^°t-'5^g^a  reS  of  disttogui^  munity  causes  down  through  the  years 

'2*^"            .     ..r.  d.iiv.r«l  by  the  rep.  S^^SrforiieJX    «>l^ers    whose  while  mamtatoing  a  sharp  eye  on  gov- 

^^^JSr^rBSTla^'SrS^r  S^  SS^%r? S* SS  CoUy.  Pla.  I  know  ernmentelaffaiij^ 

SSSrv'etoam.  Tibet.  Nationalist  China  and  t^^t  ^y  coUeagues  wiU  Join  my  applause  A  native  f^,  ^Ibion^f  \',b^!:  XT 

SS^Mr.Tli.iiTtongNgia.  counselor  of  jor  th4  ftoe  men  who  have  served  our  f^aJ^'^  ^^J^Hf  ,^/^-iS^l°here  he 

^e  BmbassT  of  Vietnam,  spoke  of  tbe  Oom-  *",..,._,  _-  honorablv  lege,  graduating  m  1927.  irorn  tnere  ne 

S^SiStlon  Of  his"  country  in  connec-  COU^try  ^^J^^^^-^    ^^^  moved  to  Park  Ridge  where  he  b^une 

SSHlththe  piesent  war  there.  The  rally  was  ^""^  ^^  ^  ^  „.  nistin  editor  of  the  Park  Ridge  Weekly.  When 

Sghlighted  by  the  Uylng  of  wreaths  at  the  Many  young  I>ade  Of'J^ty  °"'\^"*  f^^  that  paper  merged  with  the  Herald  in 

fliipoles  of  the  nations  concerned  by  chll-  guishlng  themselves  to  the  wm  ^  y^"'??^  .g,,    Mr    Cole  became  editor.  Mr.  Cole 

HHSS^"^-  rrr^-^^i^SHS^  Erj;s.-^r5^.rn^ 

ir?£eSd5^mSS«ii>le  rally. ''The  aminty  medal  winners:  his  many  friends  to  expresstog  my  sym- 

Flowers  of  tbe  Ptorest"  was  played  on  bag-  sp-6  Jerome  E.  Wood  of  Coral  Gables  has  pathy  to  his  family. 

DiSes  by  SBt  MacLeod,  Scots  Guards,  by  ktod  won  the  Bronze  Star  for  meritorious  service                            

S2Sl«rton  of  jIuJoTj.  H.  B.  Acland.  Com-  and  the  Army  Commendation  Medal  for  valor                            

'^'^'S^ffiSSlSr^Slslon.Iam  ZT^'^^l^^'^'^rTilaS^p.''^^  ^^^^"^^"^  rr^Tv        ^^ 

«m?nto?bSloWBtatUtlcs  of  the  victims  of  with  his  parents,  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  K  TREATY       MILITARY       COMMTT- 

H^unLm  gathered  together  by  the  "For-  wood.  1001  Coral  Way.  he  ^"  »«1,5°«*  .Jf  MENTS 

eUmAffalis  tScle"  which  do  not  need  com-  FUth  Army  Headquarters  at  Pt.  Sheridan  111.                                       

sign  Anaiis  wr«»  ^  graduate  of  Christopher  Columbus  High  uaoninB     mi  I IFR 

"•°'-  School,  he  attended  Gordon  Military  Acad-  HON.   HAROLD   R.   tULLItK 

in  tbe  Soviet  Union:  ^ny    and    Mlaml-Dade    Junior    College.    He  ^^  hjjnoib 

^'^..^:.T^°'".."^t!^^.  1. 600.  000  P^^.^,^;x2'^S4^?'9'S?  W.  33rd  St..  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Civilian  deaths  caused  by  f am-  Hlaleah,  recenUy  was  awarded  the  Purple  Thursday.  September  19,  1968 

ine  and  OivU  War 13.000.000  Heart  for  wounds  suffered  in  action  In  Viet-  ^ot  i  ttpw      Mr      Sneaker      it    is 

UquldaUon   of   class   enemies                ^am.  He  was  struck  by  enemy  gunfire  in  his  Mr.    COLLIER.    Mr.    ^Pf^^er     it    is 

2nd  minorities 8,000.000  jejt  ^and  and  arm  and  right  leg  and  is  now  apropos  that  as  we  are  considering  the 

Famine  due  to  the  first  6-year  ^  a  hospital  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  Vietnam,  foreign  aid  bill  for  fiscal  1969  we  pause 

plan 7,000.000  pj^    Heath,  who  is  serving  with  the  lOlst  jq  scrutinize  our  foreign  commitments  in 

Communist   purges 1.600.000  ^^irborne  DlvUlon.  was  employed  by  Aerodex.  ^.j^ggg    turbulent    times    when    we    have 

Deaths  to  slave  labor  camps.  ,^  ,^  ,^  Inc..  before  entering  the  service  in  November.  million  Americans  stationed 

a»21-«0 1»'«»'°<»  1967.  His  parenu,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Heath.  Jj^^jjjgjy"  ^^  aiOUnd  the  worid.  If 

TWa,  46,000,000  "'Ip'^^^'^'^By^uk,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  we  have  learned  notoirig  else /rom  the 

— — =  Brono  BychUk,  3930  NW  178th  St.,  received  current  dilemma  of  Vietnam,  it  seems  to 

In  Evirope:  the  Purple  Heart  for  Injuries  suffered  when  ^^  tj^at  a  careful  and  deliberate  evalu- 

RevoluUons  and  tovaslons 600,000  j.,^    helicopters    collided    while    evacuating  ation  of  our  foreign  military   commit- 

Uquldation  of  "class  enemies".    2, 000, 000  mounded  troops  during  hostile  action  in  Viet-  j^^j^^  jg  yj^al  to  our  future. 

Communist  purges 1. 000, 000  Q^m.  Pour  fingers  of  his  right  hand  and  two  «rj.4i-  ^g  ^ust  never  abandon  the  hope 

Deaths   to    sUve   camps   stooe         of   his   left   were   amputated    after   he   was  o-hievine  a  oeaceful  world,  and  must 

'"^ _^^^  '^TJ^r^^,^^''^.^^^^ToZ  stlTe^vSi  ev'e^ort  m  this  direction 

Total                    3,600,000  ,,bere  he  will  undergo  more  surgery.  He  was  we  must  also  recognize  that  at  this  ume 

.  serving  as  a  helicopter  crew  chief  and  gunner,  the  probability  of  attaintog  world  peace 

In  Asia:  Air  Force  Capt.  Wliuam  Flood  has  won  appears  remote  at  this  time  in  our  his- 

Chlnese  ClvU  War,  1927-1949—  20,000,000  numerous  decorations  during  his  two  tours  ^        g^  entangled  in  the  growtog  trou- 

Llquldatlon  of 'claas  enemies".     9.600,000  o,  duty  in  Vietnam  They  Include  the  Dlstln-  w.'    *   ^^^e  world   is  the   United   States 

Famine  caused  by  the  "Oreat  guUhed    Plying    Cross,    Silver    Star     10    Air  chaotlC  conflict  in  Viet- 

Lean  Forward" 18.000,000  Medals  Air  Force  Commendation  Medal,  Air  inai  even  uic  t^imuwi,       ^-..-.^v,    _,   _„- 

De^  to  Sve  ^P.  Btoce             _  SSSeOu^tTdtog  Unit  Award  with  Oak  Leaf  nam  demands  only  one-foi^ho^^ 

IBM              2.000,000  fJJ^ter     Republic    of    Vietnam    Campaign  mUitary  personnel.  To  question  any  lu 

Tibet  invasions  and  revolts...        200,000  jjedal,' Vietnamese  Service  Medal.  Air  Force  ture  entanglement  of  the  United  otaies 

The    Korean    war 1,600,000  Longevity   Service   Award   and    National  De-  jj^    foreign    conflicts    becomes    ex    post 

fense  Service  Medal.  The  1964  graduate  of  .     ^  jj  ^g  j^^  already  firmly  committed 

Total 46^20M00    y,^  pomt  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  international  agreement.  It  Is  this 

====    T.  Trotter,  3732  sw  86th  Ave.  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  my  rc- 

Orand  total 04.000.000                          ^^^^^^^  marks  this  afternoon. 

But  where  there  is  Ufe.  there  Is  hope.  i   contend    that   this   Nation   can   no 

TRTBTTTE  TO  FRANK  P  COLE  longer  afford  the  luxury  or  the  folly  of 

^_^^^^                             TRIBUTE  lu  r  KAiiD.  r    y.yj  poiictog  the  world.  Yet,  we  are  committed 

to  the  common  defense  of  more  than  40 

VIETNAM  VALOR  AWARDS                      UHN    HAROLD  R.  COLLIER  nations  today  as  a  result  of  nine  treaties 
nun.  "^^^^^  that  have  been  ratified  to  the  past  two 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL  m  the  house  of  representatives  **^^  loofc  for  a  moment  at  the  texts 
or  FLoim*  Thursday,  September  19,  1968  qj  some  of  these  totemational  agree- 
IN  the  house  of  representatives  COLLIER   Mr.  Speaker,  to  these  ments.  The  upheveals  in  the  North  At- 
Thursdny,  September  19.  1968  d^of  mass  communication,  large  circu-  ^^.^^^^f  ar^'JSd  to  ^tS  li 
Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  speaker,  with  the  latio-^nationw^e^l^v^ion^l^^^  l^^fheTs  SLSe^  tovo*fv^  to  this 
wealth  of  publicity  given  to  the  critic*  "^ual  that  a  coi^^ty  new^aper  ^^  any                  attacked  by   another  for- 
of  the  war  to  Vietnam,  I  wish  to  offer  tor  can  make  a  ^f^^^^J^^^^^^^y,  gign  power.  NATO  tocludes  in  its  sign- 
recognition  and  praise  to  the  true  hero  toiy  of  ^^  fj^^^uch  a  m^  wa^i^n^^  1,^  Italy.  Norway.  Great  Britato.  the 
of  the  1960'8-the  American  soldier  serv-  R  Cole  63.  editor  of  ^^^^^l^^^^^^^  Netherlands.  Denmark.  West  Germai^. 

nife^^iSrHerald  shares  my  feeltog    ?~SEn  manner  his    ?o^al.-^SS:  T^'!''^^^!^^ 
rpUJ^LSTn^co^rfTrofSrC    seS^L-SS^VT^ne'^r^^^    o^.es.      _ 
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The  Southeakt  Asia  Treaty  which  has 
frequently  beei  xised  as  the  basis  for  our 
military   Inter  entlon   In   Vietnam   In- 
cludes New  Zsaland,  Australia,  Thai 
land,    Paklstai,    and    the    Philippines 
Presently  these  five  nations  have  an  ag- 
gregate of  16.01 0  combat  troops  In  Viet- 
nam which  Is  actually  a  token  force 
compared  to  n  ore  than  500,000  Amer 
leans  fighting   n  Southeast  Asia.  Then 
there  are  the  (  entral  Treaty  Organlza 
tlon.  ANZUS,  ai  Id  the  Philippine  Treaty 
We  are  also  li  ivolved  In  commitments 
under  the  Japan,  Rio,  Korean,  and  Na- 
tionalist China  kreatles. 

I  seek  to  mal  e  the  obvious  point  that 
such  treaties  w  ilch  result  In  action  by 
a  nation  on  a  unilateral  basis  simply 
destroys  the  Inl  ent  and  purpose  of  such 
an  agreement.  It  Is  quite  like  organiz- 
ing a  multiple /partnership  and  estab- 
lishing rules  wnch  any  one  partner  may 
pursue  while  the  others  act  permlsslvely 
to  su^t.thelr  per  lonal  convenience  at  any 
partlQuUr  time. 

In  order  for  fc  «aty  alliances  of  a  mili- 
tary nature  to  b »  effective  and  meaning- 
ful, It  seems  to  me  that  action  by  the 
majority  of  the  nember  nations  be  con- 
sidered at  any  tli  ae  It  Is  necessary  to  ful- 
fill a  commltmei  it  under  such  an  agree- 
ment. 

It  Is  for  this  I  eason  that  I  contended 
more  than  3  yeiLrs  ago,  and  repeatedly 
since  that  time,  that  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  brt  nch  of  Oovenunent  had 
an  obligation  to  smbark  upon  an  orderly 
review  and  reevaluatlon  of  all  treaty 
commitments.  N  »t  only  Is  this  necessary 
In  the  Interest  o:  the  changing  positions 
and  attitudes  of  member  nations,  but  It 
seems  Imperative  that  those  countries 
which  have  cosi^ned  these  treaties  re- 
view these  comialtments  in  good  faith 
and  full  force  it  regxilar  Intervals  so 
that  they  are  a(tlng  In  a  sense  of  mu- 
tuality In  carryl]  tg  out  any  commitment 
at  any  time.  It  certainly  seems  to  me 
that  In  some  :nstances  commitments 
which  we  have  n  lade  In  the  past  may  no 
longer  be  necess  iry  or  even  In  the  best 
Interest  of  this  o: '  any  other  nation  pres- 
sently  or  In  the  future. 

I  wish  to  mak;  It  clear  that  my  pro- 
posal would  certi  Inly  not  necessarily  In- 
volve a  withdrawal  from  any  particular 
alliance.  Any  sich  action  should  be 
studied  In  the  111  :ht  of  the  International 
situation  and  luch  developments  as 
might  tend  to  cl  ange  from  one  time  to 
another.  It  Is  sli  iply  a  fact  of  life  that 
any  alliance  should  be  a  contract  equally 
respected  and  li  iplemented  by  and  be- 
tween all  parties  Involved  which  com- 
mits them  equal  jr  to  a  common  cause  or 
purpose.  It  shou  d  be  a  contract  subject 
to  amendment  ly  mutual  agreement  at 
any  time  that  auch  alteration  becomes 
proper  and  feasible.  Otherwise  the  next 
generation  may  find  Itself  In  a  world 
which  has  papen  commitments  as  flexi- 
ble as  the  Interi  retatlon  any  regime  In 
power  deems  exp  idlent. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  attitude  and 
Implementing  ac  Ion  will  be  made  an  es- 
sential part  of  oi  r  foreign  policy  as  soon 
as  an  orderly  rerlew  and  evaluation  of 
ova  many  alllai  ces  Involving  military 
commitments  Is  i  osslble. 
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WE,  THE  PEOPLE,  1968 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 


OV   TXKIfXBSKB 


IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESXNTATTVXS 

Thunday,  September  19,  1968 

Mr.  QX7ILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  "We,  the 
People,  1968,"  an  editorial  In  the  Sunday. 
September  15,  Issue  of  the  Johnson  City 
Press-Chronicle,  Is  most  appropriate  as 
we  observe  Constltatlon  Week,  Septem- 
ber 17-23: 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  SUtee,  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
Justice.  Insure  domestic  tranqulll^,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America. 

I  agree  that — 

The  United  States  was  built  upon  the 
rocks  of  people  power  and  people  faith.  And 
on  these  rocks  it  has  endured  nearly  two 
centuries. 

It  will  never  die  unless  these  rocks 
crumble. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  editorial  with 
the  readers  of  the  Rkcohd,  as  follows: 
Wk.  thx  Pbopuc,  1068 

The  United  SUtes  was  buUt  upon  the 
rocks  of  people  power  and  people  faith.  And 
on  these  rocks  It  has  endured  nearly  two 
centuries. 

It  will  never  die  unless  these  rocks 
cnmible. 

"We,  the  people  of  the  United  Stetee,  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish Justice,  inaure  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America." 

We  need  to  review  these  words  as  we  ob- 
serve Constitution  Week  (Sept.  17-28). 

"We,  the  people  ..." 

Not  we,  the  government.  Not  we,  the  rul- 
ing class.  Not  we,  the  property  holders.  Not 
we,  the  white  race.  Not  we,  the  Anglo  Sax- 
ons. Not  we,  the  Protestants.  Not  we,  the 
CathoUcs. 

"People"  is  the  key  word,  and  it  Is  all- 
inclusive.  It  means  everybody.  The  "blessings 
of  Uberty"  are  not  to  be  restricted  by  class, 
by  religion,  by  race  or  by  any  other  con- 
sideration. 

Obviously  the  writers  of  the  Constitution 
envisioned  a  united  co\intry.  They  knew 
there  was.  and  would  be,  great  diversity  but 
they  expected  a  basic  unity  in  that  diversity. 
The  document  they  wrote  was  intended  to 
be  an  umbrella  for  all. 

Just  as  obviously  the  writers  anticipated  a 
country  of  loyalty  based  on  the  supremacy 
and  majesty  of  people.  Not  governments,  not 
courts,  not  political  parties,  not  pressure 
groups,  not  lobbies,  not  demonstrators. 
People! 

And  for  181  years  the  "people"  of  the 
United  States  have  been  the  envy  of  the 
world,  because  they  have  enjoyed  more  life, 
liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness — more 
abundant  living  in  every  way — than  the  in- 
habitants of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

This  caiises  us  to  say  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  be  great  so  long  as 
her  people  continue  to  be  great.  No  President 
can  make  a  country  great.  Nor  can  Con- 
gress, the  Supreme  Court,  the  Democratic 
Party,  the  Republican  Party  or  any  other 
organization  or  Instnunentallty.  Only  the 
people  can  do  this. 
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We  must  be  earnestly  concerned,  then, 
about  the  quality  and  faith  of  our  people 
How  high  U  that  quaUty  today?  How  great 
U  that  faith? 

We  look  about  us  and  see  much  that  is 
disturbing:  rampant  crime,  violence  in  the 
streets,  biu^ng  of  the  flag,  open  espousal 
of  our  enemies,  vile  contempt  for  our  lead- 
ers, and  anarchistic  attacks  on  all  our  insti- 
tutions. 

There  is  no  greatness  In  all  this,  and 
somehow  it  must  be  purged  from  our  midst. 
If  it  U  not,  it  will  destroy  us.  Certainly  we 
can  not  survive  If  we  fall  under  the  domi- 
nation of  thugs,  bums,  cynics,  nihilists,  rev- 
olutionists and  terrorists  and  traitors. 

"We,  the  people"  must  do  some  serious 
inventory-taking,  and  perhaps  some  serious 
praying,     during    this    Constitutton    Week 

loes. 


THE  REVERSE  BUSINO  DILEIifMA 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERC 

OF  PSmfSTLVAinA 

IN  THK  HOT7SB  OF  REPHBSENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  19.  1968 

Mr.  EELBERQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Human  Relations  Commission 
has  mandated  a  program  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Board  of  Educaticm  to  end  racial 
Imbalance.  I  cannot  agree  with  that  plan 
and  have  communicated  my  dlswproval 
to  the  State  commission.  It  would  be 
easy  for  me  to  get  mad  over  what  the 
ccanmlsslon  Is  trying  to  do  to  northeast 
Philadelphia,  but  Instead.  I  think  It  is 
a  time  to  keep  our  heads.  I  support  a 
calm,  but  good  statement  of  the  matter 
which  appears  In  this  morning's  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  and  which  Is  attached 
to  the  conclusion  of  this  statement. 

I  think,  also,  It  is  necessary  to  cor- 
rect the  record  Insofar  as  the  Federal 
Government  Is  concerned.  My  investiga- 
tion In  Washington  shows  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Is  directly  concerned  with  compli- 
ance with  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Act. 
llie  Department  has  the  power  to  in- 
vestigate, but  there  has  been  no  investi- 
gation made  In  Philadelphia.  Also,  HEW 
has  not  Instructed  the  Pennsylvania  Hu- 
man Relations  Commission  to  order  the 
Philadelphia  Board  of  Education  to  come 
up  with  a  plan  to  end  racial  Imtudance. 
In  fact,  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
authority  even  to  act  In  questions  of  Im- 
balance because  racial  Imbalance  Is  di- 
rectly exempted  from  Federal  action  un- 
der Utle  6  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act. 

The  Civil  Rights  Board  of  HEW  does 
have  authority  over  questions  of  Illegal 
segregation — such  as  segregation  ordered 
by  public  officials  In  violation  of  the  1954 
Supreme  Court  order — segregation  by 
gerrymandering,  and  racial  assignments 
of  teachers  by  boards. 

Title  6  does  state  that  Federal  funds 
shall  not  be  used  for  programs  which 
are  illegally  segregated,  but  this  does  not 
concern  the  Philadelphia  problem,  which 
is  one  of  Imbalance,  and  as  stated  above, 
directly  exempted  from  the  law. 

I  believe  that  pressure  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  Pennsylvania  Human  Rela- 
tions Commission  to  change  its  mind  and 
that  if  It  does,  the  Philadelphia  Board  of 
Education  will  go  along.  I  believe  that 
the  proper  education  of  oiu*  children 
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should  be  above  politics  and  also  that 
harebrained  Ideas  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  prevail  in  the  name  of  civil 
rights.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  lead 
editorial  of  Thursday,  September  19, 
1968,  follows: 

TH«  RKVXasX  BUSUIO  DnJEMMA 

There  Is  no  use  pretending  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Board  of  Education  in  trying  to 
comply  with  the  orders  of  the  State  Human 
Relations  Commission  are  simple.  They  are 
more  complicated  than  the  Commission 
seems  to  realize. 

That  should  be  evident  from  the  strong, 
emotional  reaction  of  parents  who  jammed 
the  auditorium  of  Joseph  J.  Greenberg  Ele- 
menUry  School  in  the  Northeast.  They  were 
nearly  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  the 
integration  plan  calling  for  a  one-day-a-week 
exchange  of  pupils  between  schools  In  pre- 
dominantly white  neighborhoods  and  those 
in  the  ghettos. 

The  viewpoint  of  the  objecting  parents  de- 
serves a  fair  hearing.  If  busing  pupils  from 
the  white  neighborhoods  to  the  ghettos 
means  a  downgrading  of  their  educational 
opportunities  and  a  threat  to  the  safety  of 
the  pupils,  as  they  firmly  believe  it  does,  they 
have  a  legitimate  complaint.  They  are  doing 
no  less  on  behalf  of  their  children  than  are 
the  parents  In  black  ghetto  neighborhoods 
who  demand  with  equal  force  that  the 
schools  their  children  attend  be  upgraded. 

When  children  from  overcrowded,  rundown 
ghetto  schools  are  bused  to  better  schools 
where  there  Is  more  room  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation they  receive  should  obviously  be  Im- 
proved. How  can  the  opposite  be  Justified? 
It  might  be  argued  that  reversing  the  proce- 
dure would  enlist  the  parents  of  white  chil- 
dren in  the  cause  of  improving  the  ghetto 
schools.  That  is.  however,  a  dubious  hope. 

Another  hope  might  be  that  children, 
starting  early,  will  learn  to  work  together 
from  the  beglnmng  without  the  racial  biases 
which  have  had  a  chance  to  harden  by  the 
time  they  reach  the  secondary  school  level. 
But  few  white  parents  are  favorably  swayed 
by  these  arguments. 

Their  Immediate  and  understandable  in- 
terest, is  In  maintaining  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation available  to  their  children.  Both  the 
State  Hiunan  Relations  Commission  and  the 
Board  of  Education  ought  to  understand  that 
and  take  it  realistically  Into  consideration  In 
devising  Integration  proposals. 

The  aim  is  to  improve  opportunities,  not 
eliminate  them.  The  end  result  of  this  plan, 
If  left  unaltered,  seems  certain  to  be  a 
downgrading  of  the  qxiaiity  of  public  school 
education  available  In  Philadelphia  for  both 
black  and  white  pupils.  It  is  not  the  answer 
to  the  Integration  problem. 
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slstance  In  cases  where  particular  fish- 
eries industries  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  natural  causes. 

My  own  State  of  Connecticut  has  re- 
ceived more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  In  funds  under  the  act,  and  as 
a  result,  the  herring,  lobster,  and  oyster 
industries  have  benefited  enormously.  I 
am  sure  that  other  States  have  been 
similarly  aided. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  a  statement  at  the 
time  I  introduced  my  bill  on  this  subject, 
H.R.  19414,  increasing  pollution,  the  use 
of  pesticides,  and  other  aspects  of  mod- 
em life  are  posing  a  serious  threat  to 
many  marine  species.  At  the  same  time, 
much  technical  Information  in  the  area 
remains  unknown.  I,  therefore,  am  grati- 
fied that  the  House  has  acted  favorably 
on  this  measure  to  continue  for  America's 
fisheries  industry  the  kind  of  support 
which  most  modem  maritime  nations 
give  to  theirs. 
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CULVER  INTRODUCES  LEGISLATION 
TO  PROTECT  THE  PAMIIjY  FARM 
PROM  CORPORATE  COMPETITORS 


APPROVAL  OF  COMMERCIAL  FISH- 
ERIES RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  EXTENSION 


HON.  JO<IN  S.  MONAGAN 

or    CONKECnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  19,  1968 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
author  of  similar  legislation,  I  am  very 
pleased  by  the  approval  this  week  of  H.R. 
18808.  which  extends  for  an  additional 
4  years  the  provisions  of  the  Commercial 
Fisheries  Research  and  Development  Act 
of  1964.  The  fimds  made  available  by  the 
act  have  been  used  to  aid  the  States  in 
carrying  out  research  and  development 
projects  related  to  commercial  fisheries, 
and  they  have  also  provided  disaster  as- 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  19,  1968 
Mr  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  23, 
I  Introduced  HJl.  17478.  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit persons  who  are  not  bona  flde 
farmers  from  using  losses  incurred  In 
their  farming  operations  as  an  offset  to 
income  from  other  sources. 

I  sponsored  that  legislation  for  three 
reasons:  First,  to  end  the  unfair  advan- 
tage it  gives  hobby  farmers  over  genuine 
farmers  who  must  make  a  profit  or  go 
out  of  business;  second,  to  close  a  fiagrant 
tax  loophole  which  costs  the  American 
taxpayers  an  estimated  $200  to  $400  mil- 
lion a  year:  and  third,  to  prevent  the 
long-range  adverse  effects  on  consumer 
food  prices  if  corporate  farming  drives 
the  individual  producer  out  of  agricul- 
ture. 

In  July  of  this  year,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment both  issued  highly  favorable  re- 
ports on  this  legislation.  In  pointing  out 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  the 
Treasury  Department  noted,  in  part: 

When  a  taxpayer  purchases  and  operates 
a  farm  for  tax  purposes.  It  inevitably  leads 
to  a  distortion  of  the  farm  economy.  The  tax 
benefits  allow  an  Individual  to  operate  a  farm 
at  an  economic  breakeven  or  even  a  loss  and 
still  realize  a  profit.  For  example,  for  a  top 
bracket  taxpayer,  where  a  deducUon  Is  as- 
sociated with  eventual  capital  gains  Income, 
each  $1.00  of  deduction  means  an  Immediate 
tax  savings  of  70  cents  to  be  offset  in  the 
future  by  only  26  cents  of  tax.  ThU  cannot 
help  but  restUt  in  a  dUtortlon  of  the  farm 
economy,  especially  for  the  ordinary  farmer 
who  depends  on  his  farm  to  produce  the  In- 
come needed  to  support  him  and  his  family. 
This  distortion  may  be  evidenced  In  var- 
ious ways:  For  one.  the  attractive  farm  tax 
benefits  available  to  wealthy  persons  have 
caused  them  to  bid  up  the  price  of  farm  land 
beyond  that  which  would  prevail  In  a  normal 
farm  economy.  Furthermore,  because  of  the 
present  tax  rules,  the  ordinary  farmer  must 
compete  in  the  market  place  with   these 


wealthy  farm  owners  who  may  consider  a 
farm  profit — In  the  economy  sense — unneces- 
sary for  their  purposes.  Statistics  show  a 
clear  predominance  of  farm  losses  over  farm 
gains  among  high-bracket  taxpayers  with  m- 
come  from  other  sources. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  under- 
scored those  arguments  In  support  of  the 
legislation,  and  noted: 

This  Department  Is  now  studying  the 
problem  of  corporation  activity  In  agricul- 
ture, with  the  objective  of  obtaining  better 
Information  on  both  Its  extent  and  Its  proba- 
ble effects.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
It  Is  necessary  to  wait  for  the  completion  of 
this  ctudy  to  recommend  modifications  In  the 
tax  treatmen*  of  corporations  engaged  In 
farming. 

We  strongly  urge  passage  of  legislation 
which  eliminates  existing  "farm  tax  havens" 
for  Individuals  and  corporations  with  sub- 
stantial nonfarm  Incomes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Tieasury 
Department  had  recommendations  for 
technical  changes  in  the  language  of  the 
bin,  a  new  measure  has  been  drafted,  in- 
corporating those  suggestions. 

I  am  introducing  that  measure  today 
in  the  House,  with  the  cosponsorship  of 
seven  of  my  colleagues.  An  identical 
measure  is  being  introduced  by  Senator 
Metcalf  and  a  bipartisan  group  of  co- 
sponsors  in  the  other  lx)dy. 

This  proposal  will  restrict  the  amoimt 
of  excess  farm  losses  which  either  indi- 
viduals or  corporations  can  use  as  an  off- 
set against  their  nonfarm  income  In  a 
given  year.  At  the  same  time,  safeguards 
are  provided  to  exempt  from  the  bill  or- 
dinary farmers  who  find  it  necessary  to 
supplement  their  farm  Income  by  other 
means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  we  are  to  be  assured  of 
an  adequate  food  supply  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  family  farm  which 
has  been  the  basis  of  strength  in  our 
agricultural  economy,  then  we  must  In- 
sure that  corporations  do  not  drive  the 
individual  out  of  farming. 

This  legislation  is  one  significant  step 
toward  that  objective,  and  I  urge  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration. 

I  Include  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
the  bill  as  Introduced  today: 
HJt.  19916 


A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  so  as  to  limit  the  amount  of  deduc- 
tions attributable  to  the  business  of  farm- 
ing which  may  be  used  to  offset  nonfarm 
income 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AmeTica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part 
IX  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
items  not  deductible)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: ^^ 
"Sec.  277.  Umltatlon  on  deductions  attribu- 
table to  farming, 
"(a)  Qeweeal  Rule. — In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer engaged  in  the  business  of  farming, 
the  deiiuctlons  attributable  to  such  business 
which,  but  for  this  section,  woiUd  be  allow- 
able unier  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year 
BhaU  not  exceed  the  sum  of — 

"(1)   the  adjusted  farm  gross  Income  for 
the  taxable  year,  and 
"(2)   the  higher  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  special  deductions 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (c)  (3> )  aUowable 
for  the  taxable  year,  or 
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"(B)  In  the 
an  electing  •mall 
defined  In  section 


of  •  taxpayer  other  than 
bualneca  corporation  (as 
1371).  $15,000   (•7.500  In 


the  caae  of  a  ma  Tied  Individual  filing  a 
separate  return),  -educed  by  the  amount 
by  which  the  Uzptyer's  adjusted  groae  In- 
come (taxable  Income  In  the  case  of  a  cor- 
poraUon)  for  the  axable  year  attributable 
to  all  sources  othi  r  than  the  btislness  of 
farming  (determln«tl  before  the  application 
of  thU  section)  ei  iieeds  •16.000  (^7.500  In 
the  case  of  a  mairled  IndlTiduitl  filing  a 
separate  return) . 

"(b)    EXCXPTIOI*.-  

"  ( 1 )    TAXPATXaS   1  rsiNO   PROPDl    ACCOUNTHfO 

BULX8.— SubeecUon  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  a 
taxpayer  who  has  fl  led  a  statement,  which  Is 
effective  for  the  tax  ible  year,  that — 

"(A)  he  Is  using,  ind  will  use,  a  method  of 
accounting  In  cor  tputlng  taxable  Income 
from  the  business  c  f  farming  which  uses  In- 
ventories In  determ  nlng  income  and  deduc- 
tions for  the  tazabU  year,  and 

"(B)  he  Is  charting,  and  will  charge,  to 
capital  account  all  expenditures  paid  or  In- 
curred m  the  busln  »ss  of  farming  which  are 
proper ly.chargeabl*  to  capital  account  (In- 
cluding ^uch  expenditures  which  the  tax- 
payer may,  under  tl  ils  chapter  or  regulations 
prescribed  thereuD  ler.  otherwise  treat  or 
elect  to  treat  as  ex  wndltures  which  are  not 
chargeable  to  capita  1  account). 

"(2)     TiMX.    MANN  EB,    AND    ErrXCT    OF    aXATX- 

icurr. — A  statemei  t  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
(or  any  taxable  yea  shall  be  filed  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  aw  (Including  extensions 
thereof)  for  filing  the  return  for  such  tax- 
able year,  and  shall  be  made  and  filed  In  such 
manner  as  the  Seer  tary  or  bis  delegate  shall 
prescribe  by  regit  atlons.  Such  statement 
shall  be  binding  on  the  taxpayer,  and  be  ef- 
fective, for  such  tai  able  year  and  for  all  sub- 
sequent taxable  yc  irs  and  may  not  be  re- 
voked except  with  he  consent  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  hla  delegate. 

"(3)     CHAIfCX    or    MCTHOD    OP    ACCOUNTING, 

■TC. — If.  In  connect  on  with  a  statement  un- 
der paragraph  (1),  a  taxpayer  changes  his 
method  of  account  ng  In  computing  taxable 
Income  or  changes  a  method  of  treating  ex- 
penditures chargei  ble  to  capital  account. 
such  change  shall  I «  treated  as  having  been 
made  with  the  coisent  of  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  and.  li  i  the  case  of  a  change  in 
method  of  accoun  Ing.  shall  be  treated  as 
a  change  not  Inltla  ted  by  the  taxpayer. 

"(c)  DxTiNmoN!  AND  Spscul  Rulks. — For 
purposes  of  this  sec  tlon — 

"(1)  Adjusted  i  asm  oaoss  tNCom. — The 
term  'adjusted  faj  m  gross  Income'  means, 
with  respect  to  aiy  taxable  year,  the  gross 
Income  derived  frcm  the  business  of  farm- 
ing for  such  taxable  year  (Including  recog- 
nized gains  derive  i  from  sales,  exchanges, 
or  Involuntary  cont  erslons  of  farm  property) . 
reduced.  In  the  casi  of  a  taxpayer  other  than 
a  corporation,  by  an  amovmt  equal  to  50 
percent  of  the  lowe    of — 

"(A)  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which  the 
recognized  gains  o)  t  sales,  exchanges,  or  In- 
voluntary convera  ons  of  farm  property 
which  imder  sectlt  n  1231(a)  are  treated  as 
gains  from  sales  or  ixcbanges  of  capital  assets 
held  for  more  th  in  6  months  exceed  the 
recognized  losses  c  a  sales,  exchanges,  or  In- 
voluntary convert  ions  of  farm  property 
which  under  secti  >n  1231(a)  are  treated  as 
losses  from  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital 
assets  held  for  m(  re  than  6  months,  or 

"(B)  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  the 
recognized  gains  d  acribed  in  secUon  1231(a) 
exceed  the  recogi  ilzed  losses  described  In 
such  section. 

"(2)  Net  pabm  income. — The  term  'net 
farm  Income'  me(  ns.  with  respect  to  any 
taxable  year,  the  |  roes  Income  derived  from 
the  business  of  fan  ilng  for  such  taxable  year, 
reduced  by  the  sua  >  of — 

"(A)  the  deductions  allowable  under  this 
chapter  (other  tha  k  by  subsection  (d)  of  thU 
section)  for  such  taxable  year  which  are 
attributable  to  su(  h  buslneas,  and 
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"(B)  In  the  caae  of  a  taxpayer  other  than 
a  corporation,  an  amount  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  amount  described  m  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1).  which- 
ever is  lower. 

"(3)  Special  DEDUcnoifs. — The  term  'spe- 
cial deductions'  means  the  deductions  allow- 
able under  this  chapter  which  are  paid  or 
incurred  in  the  business  of  farming  and 
which  are  attributable  to — 

"(A)  taxes. 

"(B)  Interest, 

"(C)  the  abandonment  or  theft  of  farm 
property,  or  losses  of  farm  property  arising 
from  fire,  storm,  or  other  casualty. 

"(D)  losses  and  expenses  directly  attrib- 
utable to  drought,  and 

"(E)  recognized  losses  from  sales,  ex- 
changes, and  Involimtary  conversions  of  farm 
property. 

"(4).  Paxm  paoPXRTT. — The  term  'farm 
property'  means  property  which  is  used  in  the 
business  of  farming  and  which  is  property 
iiaed  in  the  trade  or  business  within  the 
meaning  of  paragraphs  (1) .  (3) .  or  (4)  o.  sec- 
tion 1231(b)  (determined  without  regard  to 
the  period  for  which  held) . 

"(5)     DISAIXOWKD    PAaM    OPKEATntO    UMB. 

The  term  'disallowed  farm  operating  loss' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year,  the 
amotmt  disallowed  as  deductions  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  taxable  year,  reduced, 
in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  cor- 
poration, by  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent 
Of  the  amount  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1).  whichever  Is  lower. 

"(6)  BusiNKSS  OP  PABMiNO. — A  taxpayer 
shall  be  treated  as  engaged  in  the  business 
Of  farming  for  any  taxable  year  If— 

"(A)  any  deduction  is  allowable  under 
section  162  or  167  for  any  expense  paid  or 
incurred  by  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to 
farming,  or  with  respect  to  any  farm  prop- 
erty held  by  the  taxpayer,  or 

"(B)  any  deduction  would  (but  for  this 
paragraph)  otherwise  be  allowable  to  the 
taxpayer  under  section  212  or  167  for  any 
expense  paid  or  Incurred  with  respect  to 
farming,  or  with  respect  to  property  held  for 
the  production  of  income  which  is  used  In 
farming. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  farming  does 
not  Include  the  raising  of  timber. 

"(7)  Two  OB  MOKE  BUSINESSES. — If  a  tax- 
payer Is  engaged  in  two  or  more  businesses 
Of  (arming,  such  businesses  shall  be  treated 
as  a  single  business. 

"(8)  Pabtnebships. — A  business  of  farm- 
ing carried  on  by  a  partnership  shall  be 
treated  as  carried  on  by  the  members  of  such 
partnership  in  proportion  to  their  interest 
in  such  partnership.  To  the  extent  that  in- 
come and  deductions  attributable  to  a  busi- 
ness of  farming  are  treated  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  as  income  and  deductions  of 
members  of  a  partnership,  such  income  and 
deductions  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  chapter, 
not  be  taken  Into  account  by  the  partnership. 

"(d)  Cabbtback  and  Cakbtovek  op  Disal- 
lowed Pabm  Opekating  Losses. — 

"(1)  In  oenebal. — The  disallowed  farm  op- 
erating loss  for  any  taxable  year  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'loss  year")  shall  be — 

"(A)  a  disallowed  farm  operating  loss 
carryback  to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years 
preceding  the  loss  year,  and 

"(B)  a  disallowed  farm  operating  loss 
carryover  to  each  of  the  5  taxable  years 
following  the  loss  year,  and  (subject  to  the 
limitations  contained  in  paragraph  (2)  )  shall 
be  allowed  as  a  deduction  for  such  years, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate,  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  allowance  of  the  net  operating  loss 
deduction  under  section  172. 

"(2)   LiMrrATIONS. — 

"(A)  In  genebal. — The  deduction  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year  for  disal- 
lowed farm  operating  loss  carrybacks  and 
carryovers  to  such   taxable  year  shall   not 
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exceed  the  taxpayer's  net  farm  income  (or 
such  taxable  year. 

"(B)  Cabbtbackb. — The  deduction  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year  for  dis- 
allowed farm  operating  loss  carrybacks  to 
such  taxable  year  shall  not  be  allowable  to 
the  extent  it  would  Increase  or  produce  a 
net  operating  loss  (as  defined  in  section  172 
(c) )  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Tbeatmknt  as  net  opebatino  loss 
CABRYBACK. — Except  88  provided  in  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, a  disallowed  farm  operating  loss  carry- 
back shall,  for  purposes  of  this  title,  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  a  net  op- 
erating loss  carryback. 

"(e)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  table  of  sections  for  part 
IZ  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by 
addlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  277.  Limitation  on  deductions  attrlb- 
uuble  to  farming." 

(b)  Section  172  (1)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  For  limitations  on  deductions  at- 
tributable to  farming  and  special  treatment 
of  disallowed  farm  operating  losses,  see  sec- 
tion 277." 

(c)  Section  381  (c)  of  such  Code  is 
.amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following  new  paragraph : 

"(24)  Pabm  opebating  loss  cabbtovebs.— 
The  acquiring  corporation  shall  take  Into 
account,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  disallowed 
farm  operating  loss  carryovers  under  section 
277  of  the  distributor  or  transferor  corpora- 
Uon." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  ex- 
cept that  for  purposes  of  applying  section 
277  (d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  ui 
1954  (as  added  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act)  with  respect  to  disallowed  farm  op- 
erating losses  of  any  taxpayer  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  such  date,  such 
amendments  shall  also  apply  to  the  three 
taxable  years  of  such  taxpayer  preceding  the 
first  taxable  year  beginning  after  such  date 


HEROIC  DEEDS  OP  MEDAL  OF 
HONOR  RECIPIENT.  WHO  SACRI- 
FICED HIS  LIFE  IN  ORDER  TO 
SAVE  THE  LIVES  OP  HIS  SHIP- 
MATES. IRRESPONSIBLY  POR- 
TRAYED IN  CARTOON  MAGAZINE 
DEDICATED  TO  FUN 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday.  September  19,  196S 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  distraught  parents  of  the 
late  Seaman  David  G.  Ouellet,  of  Wel- 
lesley.  Mass..  have  forwarded  to  me  the 
August  1968  issue  of  Army  Fun  magazine 

This  publication,  whose  front  and  rear 
outside  covers  both  contain  cartoons  of 
scarcely  clad  girls,  has  devoted  practi- 
cally all  of  the  space  in  this  issue  to  Joke^ 
and  cartoons. 

That  is,  with  the  exception  of  page  29. 
which  is  devoted  to  the  posthumous 
award  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Seaman 
Ouellet. 
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Seaman  Ouellet.  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chester  J.  Oullet.  3  Lake  Street. 
Wellesley.  was  the  second  Navy  man  to  be 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  heroism 
in  Vietnam.  While  on  patrol  along  the 
Mekong  River,  he  saw  a  grenade  being 
launched  toward  his  ship— PBR-124.  By 
hurling  himself  upon  the  grenade,  he 
saved  the  Uves  of  his  shipmates  whUe 
losing  his  own. 

The  parents  understandably  were  hurt 
by  the  inclusion  of  this  feat  in  a  cartoon 
magazine  dedicated  to  fun,  and  have  pro- 
tested to  Rear  Adm.  Roy  S.  Benson,  com- 
mandant of  the  First  Naval  District,  and 
to  me. 

Af^ral  Benson's  reply  to  Mrs.  Ouellet. 
in  which  he  expresses  his  ijersonal  feel- 
ings about  this  matter,  echoes  my  own 
sentiments,  which  I  have  expressed  to 
the  editor  of  Army  Pun.  Both  letters  are 
herewith  inserted. 

The  heroic  deed  of  Seaman  David 
Ouellet  needs  no  assistance  from  a  car- 
toon magazine.  It  stands  by  itself  as  a 
monument  to  courage,  daring,  selfless- 
ness, and  love  of  country  and  will  be 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  our  Nation 
alongside  the  feats  of  other  American 
heroes. 

That  a  grateful  nation  cares  is  now 
attested  to  by  the  construction  of  a  new 
destroyer  escort,  to  be  named  for  Seaman 
Ouellet.  The  keel  of  this  fighting  ship — 
DE  1077— was  laid  last  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 16,  at  Avondale,  La.,  and  she  is 
scheduled  for  launching  next  May. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  every 
Member  of  the  Congress  shares  my  pride 
in  this  recognition  by  the  Navy  of  Sea- 
man David  Ouellefs  intrepid  action  un- 
der fire.  I  am  equally  sure  that  each  of 
my  colleagues  shares  my  anger  and  my 
revulsion  at  the  lack  of  respect  shown 
for  the  parents  of  this  American  hero — 
and  for  his  memory — by  the  tasteless 
chronicling  of  his  supreme  sacrifice.  My 
feelings  are  set  forth  in  my  letter  to  the 
editor,  and  I  herewith  insert  into  the 
CoNGREsioNAL  RECORD  coples  of  both  that 
letter  and  the  one  written  by  Admiral 
Benson: 

House  op  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  19. 1968. 
Mr.  Samuel  Biebman, 
Editor.  Army  Fun. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  iiz.  Biebman:  Words  are  not  enough 
to  express  my  outrage  at  page  29  of  the  Au- 
gust 1968  issue  of  the  Army  Fun.  which  deals 
with  the  posthumous  award  of  the  Medal 
of  Honor  to  Seaman  David  Ouellet.  whose 
parents  reside  in  Wellesley.  Massachusetts. 
Any  responsible  editor  should  know  that 
the  sacrifice  of  a  man's  life  for  the  lives  of 
his  comrades  Is  an  event  that  scarcely  lends 
Itself  to  publication  in  a  cartoon  magazme 
devoted  to  "fun."  Your  Incixislon  of  this 
award  in  a  publication  of  the  nature  of  yours 
Is  shoddy,  irresponsible  editing  at  Its  worst, 
and  on  behalf  of  all  Massachusetts  veterans, 
their  families  and  their  friends.  I  strongly 
protest  such  inappropriate  and  distasteful 
use  of  the  Ouellet  story  in  a  cartoon  mag- 
azine. 

Such     Irresponsibility     deserves     to     be 
brought  to  public  attention  and  I  am  reg- 
istering my  outrage  by  reprinting  this  letter 
In  the  Congressional  Record. 
Sincerely  youn, 

Mabcabet  M.  Heckleb. 

Member  of  Congress. 
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Hkadquabtebs.  FnsT  Naval  District. 

Boston.  Mass..  July  31, 1968. 
Mrs.  Chester  J.  Ouellet, 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

Dear  Mrs.  Ouellet:  The  First  Naval  Dis- 
trict Legal  Office  has  brought  to  my  attention 
the  August  1968  issue  of  Army  Pun  which 
publicized  your  late  son.  Seaman  David  G. 
Ouellet.  the  second  Navyman  to  be  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Honor  for  heroism  in  Vietnam. 
It  is  regretUble  that  a  nonmlUtary  pub- 
lication devotes  95  per  cent  of  its  entire  con- 
tents to  humorously  ridiculing  the  United 
States  Army — one  of  our  stster  Armed 
Forces — and  to  me  it  is  a  new  height  of  poor 
taste  when,  in  the  same  publication  they  in- 
clude facts  concerning  a  Navyman  who  paid 
the  supreme  sacrifice  for  his  country. 

Mrs.  Ouellet,  the  ranks  of  Medal  of  Honor 
men  are  thin — a  few  of  them  are  living— the 
majority  of  them  have  Joined  the  Valhalla 
of  all  fighting  men.  While  the  Navy  salutes 
your  gallant  son,  may  I  point  out  a  grateful 
Navy  and  nation  salutes  you — the  mother  of 
a  man  who  lost  his  life  protecting  his  own 
shipmates.  The  Navy  and  the  nation  owes 
you  and  your  son  a  debt  that  can  never  be 
repaid. 

I  know  how  you  must  have  felt  when  you 
read  this  publication  and  I  regret  there  Is 
nothing  the  Navy  Department  can  do  to  cor- 
rect this  unjust  action.  However,  a  letter 
signed  by  you  could  be  sent  to  editor,  Samuel 
Blerman,  Army  Fun,  32  West  22nd  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10010,  voicing  your 
opinion. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Gold  Star 
in  your  window  will  shine  more  brightly  than 
ever — there  are  not  enough  words  to  fully 
describe  the  valiant  efTorte  of  Seaman  David 
O.  Ouellet. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Rot  S.  Benson, 
Jtear  Admiral.  U.S.  Navy. 


A    $180    MILLION    BAUXITE    OPERA- 
TION IN  GUINEA 


HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  19,  1968 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
September  18.  1968.  was  a  day  in  history. 
It  was  the  day  on  which  the  World  Bank, 
the  Republic  of  Guinea,  the  United 
States  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  seven  international  aluminum 
companies  signed  agreements  for  the 
joining  of  efforts  and  resources  for  a  $180 
million  bauxite  mining  operation  in 
Guinea.  The  importance  of  the  events  of 
the  day  and  their  large  contribution  to 
the  industrial  development  of  Africa  and 
the  encouragement  of  international  co- 
operation of  private  capitol  with  the 
Government  of  Guinea  on  a  partnership 
basis  cannot  be  overstressed. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Palmer 
observed  the  day  by  acting  as  host  at  a 
State  Department  luncheon  celebrating 
the  events  of  the  day  and  toasting  the 
President  and  the  Government  of  Guinea. 
It  is  my  intention  to  include  in  my  re- 
marks on  the  floor  of  the  House  early 
next  week  the  full  text  of  the  address 
at  the  Palmer  luncheon  and  details  of 
the  signing  the  agreements  culminating 
with  the  luncheon.  At  this  time  I  am  ex- 
tending my  remarks  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing news  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  this  morning : 
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LOANS  AtE  SlCNBD  POt   GUINEAN   MlN« 

(By  Oerd  Wllcke) 

The  development  of  a  •180-miUlon  bauxite 
mining  operation  In  the  Republic  of  Guinea 
moved  a  big  step  forward  yesterday  with  the 
signing  of  loan  agreements  among  the  World 
Bank,  the  Republic  of  Guinea  and  the  United 
States  Agency  for  International  Development, 
and  supporting  agreements  by  seven  Interna- 
tional aluminum  companies. 

The  project  calls  for  the  construction  of  an 
85-mlle  railway  from  the  mine  site  at  San- 
garedi  in  the  area  of  Boke,  to  the  coast;  the 
construction  of  the  port  and  township  of 
Kamsar;  and  the  construction  of  mining  in- 
stallations and  a  township  at  Sangaredl.  to- 
gether with  related  facilities. 

LOCAL   cost    $21-M1LU0N 

The  loan  from  the  World  Bank,  which  is 
officially  known  as  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
amounts  to  $64 .5- million  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  the  Institution  has  ever  made  to  an 
African  country.  The  loan  is  to  finance  the 
foreign-exchange  cost  of  the  railway,  the 
port  and  the  township  of  Kamsar. 

The  local-currency  cost  of  the  railway,  port 
and  township  is  to  be  covered  by  a  loan 
equivalent  to  about  »21 -million  In  Guinea 
francs  from  the  United  States  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  which  will  use 
local  counterpart  funds. 

The  bauxite  mine  will  be  constructed  and 
operated  by  the  Compagnie  des  Bauxites  de 
Gulnee  (C.B.G.),  owned  Jointly  by  the 
Guinea  Government  (49  per  cent)  and  Halco 
(Mining)  Inc.  (51  per  cent).  Halco  Is  owned 
by  Alcan  Aluminium.  Ltd..  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America.  Harvey  Aluminum,  Inc., 
Compagnie  Pechlney,  Uglne  Kuhlman,  Ver- 
elnlgte  Alumlnlum-Werke,  AG.,  and  Mon- 
tecatlnl  Edison  S.p.A. 

The  Oulnean  company's  investment  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  equivalent  of  about  HOO- 
milllon.  It  will  cover  the  cost  of  the  mine 
and  the  township  near  Sangaredl,  cerUln 
handling,  processing  and  storage  facilities, 
part  of  the  township  of  Kamsar  and  ore- 
carrying  trains. 

The  aluminum  companies  have  entered 
into  contracts  with  the  Gulnean  concern  for 
the  purchase  of  bauxite.  Initially  4.7  million 
tons  a  year,  and  5.1  million  tons  a  year  from 
the  sixth  year  of  operations. 

The  World  Bank  loan  Is  for  a  period  of  24 
years,  including  a  5-year  grace  period,  with 
interest  of  6.5  per  cent.  The  Government  of 
Guinea  will  receive  65  i)er  cent  of  the  net 
taxable  profit  of  C.B.G.,  and  the  World  Bank 
loan  will  be  repaid  in  effect  from  these 
revenues. 


AMERICA:    LOVE    IT    OR    LEAVE    IT 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OP   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 
Thursday.  September  19,  1968 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
times  when  the  actions  of  violent  pro- 
testers and  unreasonable  dissenters 
dominate  the  headlines,  it  is  refreshing 
and  satisfying  when  enormously  re- 
spected organizations  such  as  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  reafiBrm  their  faith  in  the 
true  tenets  of  Americanism. 

At  its  armual  convention  in  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  the  American  Legion  adopted  a 
resolution  the  subject  of  which  should 
become  the  individual  slogan  of  all  pa- 
triots: "America:  Love  It  or  Leave  It." 

In  a  commentary  on  the  Legion's  res- 
olution. Editor  Louis  Cashman  of  the 
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Vlckflburg,  Miss..  Evening  Post  expressed 
the  basic  views  of  reasonable  Americans 
on  the  issues  of  disi  ent,  loyalty,  and  sup- 
port of  our  national  ideals. 

Under  leave  to  ectend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  f ollowir  g  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  September  15.  1968,  Issue 
of  the  newspaper: 

Amkbica:   Love  It  Ob  Lsavs  It 

Down  In  New  Orlea  la,  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Legion  was  held.  Thla 
was  probably  as  great  a  pro-American  group 
aa  ever  gathered.  Mei  ibershlp  In  the  Legion 
la  open  to  thoae  who  h  kve  served  In  the  armed 
forces  of  their  count  -y.  These  are  the  men 
who.  In  other  years,  hi  ve  sprung  to  the  colors. 
To  them  has  come  he  sacred  privilege  of 
defending  our  counti  r  and  of  fighting  In  the 
cause  of  freedom.  T  ley,  and  their  buddies 
who  did  not  come  I  tack,  and  those  whose 
lives  are  lived  out  v  1th  broken  minds  and 
limbs, — these  are  th  ;  patriots  upon  whom 
all  America  rested  b  tr  hopes  and  prayers — 
and  how  gallantly  th  ey  performed  I  For  Ood 
and  Country  they  wrc  te  magnificent  chapters 
In  J>ur  tuition's  his  ory.  And  from  them, 
should  cptniB  the  Ins]  tlratlon  to  carry  on  In 
the  true  American  t  adttlon. 

These  men  who  h  kve  been  tempered  by 
war,  have  a  deep  an  I  abiding  faith  In  the 
nation  they  love.  In  every  Legion  meeting, 
the  {tccent  la  on  patr  otlam — on  real  Ameri- 
canism. In  their  natlinal  conventions,  they 
speak  out  on  the  last  es  of  the  country,  and 
their  voices  should  be  heard  more  often. 
Probably  their  greatei  t  concern  Is  the  steady 
drift  toward  the  com;  aunlstlc  system,  which 
baa  gained  so  much  i  aomentum  In  the  past 
few  years,  because  of  ( lublo\u  decisions  which 
have  negated  our  laxrs  against  subversion. 
They  spoke  out  In  Nc  w  Orleans  against  civil 
disobedience,  and  agi  Inst  the  usurpation  of 
our  educational  Instl  ;utlon8,  and  they  were 
loud  in  their  condei  anatlon  of  those  who 
bum  draft  cards. 

A  set  of  resolution  under  the  heading  of 
"National  Security"  was  prepared  and 
presented  to  the  co:  tventlon.  dealing  with 
many  of  the  ills  of  oui  present  national  scene. 
These  resolutions  w<  re  the  work  of  those 
whose  loyalty  and  de  otlon  to  country  could 
not  be  questioned.  When  the  resolutions 
were  presented  to  th  !  convention,  one  dele- 
gate  took  the  floor  an  1  proclaimed,  "I  second 
the  motion  to  adopt  these  resolutions  with 
these  words  America!  Love  It  or  leave  It!" 
There  was  not  a  dlsj  enting  vote. 

We  have  great  adm  ration  for  the  one  who 
coined  that  phrase,  f  tr  It  expresses  oiu'  own 
views.  If  there  Is  so  much  wrong  with  the 
country  which  has  pn  vlded  the  greatest  free- 
dom In  the  world,  a  id  which  has  given  to 
our  people  the  most  wonderful  standard  of 
living,  then  those  Nho  are  not  satisfied 
should  go  elsewhere  ind  find  out  for  them- 
selves, the  hard  way  Just  what  a  blessing 
It  Is  to  live  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
If  the  "system,"  or  the  "establishment" — 
terms  which  have  be  »n  bandied  about — are 
so  obnoxious,  maybe  1  b  would  be  better  to  get 
a  comparison  by  Jiist  moving  out  to  another 
country.  In  other  wo  tls,  we  believe,  and  we 
sincerely  believe,  tbt  t  he  who  falls  in  his 
love  and  loyalty  to  1  is  country,  should  go 
where  he  will  be  bet  er  satisfied — If  be  can 
find  such  a  place. 

The  protest  and  ( llssenslon  against  our 
form  of  government—  against  the  "system" — 
have  become  too  voci  Terous  not  to  be  taken 
seriously.  And  the  lionlc  aspect  of  this  Is 
that  the  "system"  pn  tvldes  means  by  which 
laws  can  be  changec  through  the  regular 
process.  But  the  pres  int  day  protestors  and 
the  dissenters  are  no.  willing  to  follow  the 
regular  process.  They  prefer  to  impose  their 
beliefs  and  phllosopl:  lea  by  frontal  attacks 
upon  law  and  order  a  td  upon  the  rights  and 
properties  of  others.  Hie  basis  for  the  Le- 
gion's resolutions  was  for  a  realistic  approach 
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to  disloyalty — not  permissiveness.  This  na- 
tion has  endured  through  many  problems 
and  obataclea,  and  we  will  come  through  the 
problema  which  the  dlaloyal  have  impoaed 
upon  ua.  But  we  will  overcome  these  prob- 
lems, only  when  backbone  Is  restored  to  ofD- 
claldom  and  dlsloyallsta  are  treated  for  what 
they  are — traitors. 


FliOATINO  AIRPORT  DEEMED  EN- 
TIRELY FEASIBLE  BY  FAA  AD- 
MINISTRATOR 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxnroxs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  19,  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  now  I  have  been  urging  that  studies 
be  made  on  the  feasibility  of  floating  air- 
ports for  those  cities  near  a  large  body 
of  water  as  one  way  of  solving  the  mount- 
ing crises  in  air  trafiBc  congestion. 

I  am  particularly  anxious  to  fully  study 
the  possibility  of  a  floating  airport  at 
least  10  miles  offshore  in  Lake  Michigan 
to  provide  a  third  major  airport  for  the 
city  of  Chicago. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  receive  an  as- 
surance from  Mr.  D.  D.  Thomas,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration that  an  offshore  airport  is 
entirely  feasible  and  that  the  problems 
that  must  be  studied  are  matters  of  op- 
erational and  economic  feasibility. 

I  was  also  very  pleased  to  learn  from 
Mr.  Thomas  that  the  FAA  is  under- 
taking a  study  of  a  number  of  separate 
proposals  for  offshore  airports  which  it 
has  received  including  New  York-New 
Jersey,  Boston,  Chicago,  New  Orleans, 
San  Diego.  Los  Angeles,  and  Seattle  areas. 

I  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Thomas  for  his 
foresight  and  I  am  tremendously  pleased 
that  we  have  an  administrator  in  the 
FAA  who  recognizes  the  need  for  look- 
ing to  new  dimensions  for  the  solution  of 
our  problems. 

Mr.  Thomas'  very  encouraging  letter 
follows: 

DEPABTMENT     of     IIUNSPORTATION, 

Federal    Aviation    Administra- 
tion, 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  13, 1968. 
Hon.  Roman  C.  Pccinski, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pttcinsxi:  In  response  to  your 
keen  Interest  In  offshore  airports,  as  evi- 
denced during  our  meeting  of  August  1, 
1968,  and  your  previous  correspondence  on 
the  subject,  I  wish  to  advise  you  of  our  ac- 
tivities In  this  matter. 

We  have  given  particular  attention  to  the 
floating  airport  concept  you  described.  An 
idea  along  this  line,  submitted  about  a  year 
ago,  was  reviewed  in  some  detail.  We  gave 
serious  consideration  to  a  further  study  of 
this  approach,  but  higher  priority  demands 
for  our  research  and  development  funds 
precluded  this.  However,  we  are  now  recon- 
sidering a  research  project  in  view  of  the 
numerous  proposals  for  waterslte  airports. 
If  we  find  that  our  available  funds  will  not 
allow  pursuit  of  an  overall  water-site  air- 
port study,  steps  wlU  lie  taken  to  secure 
additional  funds. 

During  the  past  several  months,  we  have 
reviewed  no  leas  than  25  separate  propoasls 
for  offshore  airports.  These  proposals  were 
related  to  the  New  York-New  Jersey,  Boston. 
Chicago,  New  Orleans,  San  Diego,  Los  An- 
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geles,  and  Seattle  areas.  The  various  con- 
cepts consist  of  airports  enclosed  by  dikes, 
built  on  embankments,  constructed  on  piles, 
or  floating.  Our  review  indicates  that  each 
site  Is  unique  with  respect  to  the  natural 
environment  and  that  no  one  concept  can 
be  universally  applied.  As  In  all  engineering 
endeavors  of  thla  size.  It  becomes  a  matter 
of  the  most  economical  design  to  fulfill  the 
purpose  Intended. 

Prom  a  construction  standpoint,  an  off- 
shore airport  is  entirely  feasible:  conse- 
quently. It  becomes  a  matter  of  operational 
and  economical  feasibility  as  to  when  and 
where  such  airports  can  be  built. 

We  appreciate  your  personal  Interest  in 
the  construction  of  such  an  airport.  While  U 
would  not  solve  all  of  our  large  airport 
problems  it  could,  aa  you  point  out,  reault 
In  a  substantial  alleviation  of  a  number  of 
them  which  are  plaguing  some  of  yoiir  con- 
stituents. 

Sincerely, 

D.  D.  Thomas, 
Acting  Administrator. 


BETTER  DAIRY  DUPORT-CONTROLS 
HEESDED 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OP  UUM  M  WBl'lU  UT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  19,  196S 

Mr.  MBSKHJL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
alarming  to  study  the  findings  of  the 
Republican  task  force  on  agriculture. 
These  findings  show  that  American  dairy 
producers  have  lost  more  than  $600  mil- 
lion because  of  dairy  Imports  and  a 
decline  in  exports  since  1963.  During  that 
period,  the  dairy  farmers'  market  has 
been  affected  by  the  equivalent  produc- 
tion of  nearly  80,000.  25-cow  farms.  That 
is  more  than  17  billion  pounds  of  milk 
eqiUvalent. 

It  was  gratifsring  to  see  the  adminis- 
tration take  positive  action  on  our  re- 
quests to  restrict  massive  Imports  in 
June  of  this  year  and  of  last.  It  is  also 
encouraging  that  the  administration  has 
called  for  an  Investigation  into  the  ac- 
tions of  foreigners  who  are  apparently 
circumventing  our  restrictions. 

But  in  spite  of  these  encouraging  signs, 
6-month  dairy  import  totals  just  re- 
leased by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
confirm  the  need  for  the  present  Tariff 
Commission  hearings  to  come  forth  with 
added  restrictions  at  the  earliest  p>ossible 
moment.  Ideally,  too.  the  administration 
would  be  well  advised  to  get  behind  my 
legislation  providing  for  carefully  scaled 
restrictions  on  dairy  imports. 

If  immediate  action  is  not  taken,  our 
dairy  farmers  will  be  faced  with  fur- 
ther income  and  market  losses. 

The  Republican  task  force  report 
points  this  out  dramatically.  It  notes 
that  evaporated  milk  imports  increased 
527  percent  during  the  first  6  months  of 
this  year  compared  with  the  same  period 
of  1967.  Other  items  increasing  over  this 
same  period  include  commercial-use  milk 
chocolate,  up  140  percent,  and  certain 
cheese  and  cheese  substitutes,  up  53  per- 
cent. 

These  figures  make  it  clear  that  our 
Oovemment  must  not  stand  still  as  our 
struggling  rural  ecotK>my  suffers  further 
blows. 
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NEWSLETTER 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OP  SOTTTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  19,  1968 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  September 
Issue  of  my  Newsletter,  which  follows: 

Newsletter 
Deab  Friend:  Congress  has  returned  to 
work  after  the  August  recess.  On  the  House 
side  the  slate  U  relatively  clear  with  little 
except  conference  reports  and  a  wind-up  of 
appropriations  bills  requiring  attention.  A 
much  heavier  schedule  faces  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding the  controversial  confirmation  of  the 
President's  Supreme  Court  nominations  of 
Abe  Porta*  to  succeed  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren,  and  Homer  Thomberry  to  fill  the 
anticipated    vacancy    through    elevation    of 

Portas. 

The  House  Rules  Committee  apparently 
intends  to  stick  to  its  decision  not  to  con- 
sider any  new  legislation.  If  this  decision 
Stands,  once  the  essential  legislation  has  been 
cleared,  it  is  possible  the  House  may  recess 
while  the  Senate  tackles  the  nominations. 

While  politics  permeates  the  cloakroom 
conversation,  action  on  the  floor  proceeds 
routinely.  As  we  go  Into  the  home  stretch, 
some  of  the  major  measures  to  be  considered 
Include: 

GUN   CONTROL 

The  House  passed  thU  bill  prohibiting  the 
mall-order  sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns,  but 
It  does  not  Include  the  licensing  of  guns.  It 
ta  possible  Senate  action  may  make  some 
changes  although  the  House  la  expected  to 
stand  firm. 

RADIATION  CONTROL 

This  Is  another  measure  passed  by  the 
House.  The  Senate  Is  expected  to  clear  the 
bUl  soon.  It  requires  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  establUh  by  Jan- 
uary 1.  1970.  performance  standards  for  elec- 
tronic products,  particularly  color  television. 

POREICN   AID 

Further  cuts  are  expected  In  thla  appro- 
priation biU.  foUowlng  a  $1  billion  reduction 
m  the  authorlaatlon.  The  authorization  bill 
which  Is  Just  under  $2  billion  Is  the  smallest 
In  the  history  of  the  program. 

DRTTO   CONTROL 

Senate  approval  Is  CEpected  of  a  House- 
passed  measure  to  Impose  harsher  penalties 
for  the  use  or  possession  of  drugs  such  as 
LSD,  pep  pills  and  barblturatss. 

FARM    PROGRAM 

As  has  been  customary  during  the  past 
five  or  six  years,  farm  legislation  seems  to 
have  a  low  priority.  With  farm  Income  stand- 
ing at  73  percent  of  parity,  the  lowest  In  s 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  only  action  taken 
was  an  extension  of  the  existing  program. 
The  Hoiise  version  provided  a  one-year  ex- 
tension with  a  celling  of  (20.000  on  the 
beneflts  payable  to  any  one  farmer.  The 
Senate-passed  verlslon  provided  a  four-year 
extension,  rejecting  any  celling  limitation. 
Conferees  should  soon  be  named. 


FOOD   STAMP   PROGRAM 

Conferees  wUl  also  have  to  iron  out  the 
differences  between  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion continuing  the  program  for  three  years 
with  no  limitation  on  funds  authorized, 
and  the  Senate  one-year  authorization  of 
$245  million. 

detxnse 

The  largest  Defense  Appropriation  bill  In 
history  with  a  price  tag  of  $72  billion  passed 
the  House  with  few  dissenting  votes.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  SovletB  have  a  flghter 
plane,  the  Foxbat.  which  Is  five  years  ahead 
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of  anything  we  have.  During  the  last  two 
years,  they  have  tripled  the  number  of  their 
ballistic  mlsaUea.  Admiral  Rlckover,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  nuclear  submarine,  has  warned 
us  that  we  are  falling  behind  In  this  area. 
The  Soviet  merchant  force  has  been  increased 
500  percent,  while  ours  has  decreased  26 
percent.  These  are  ominous  warnings,  but 
It  demonstrates  what  can  happen  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  "McNamara"  for  Secretary 
of  Defense.  We  can  negotiate  only  from 
strength.  When  that  strength  Is  gone,  we 
have  lost  our  only  trump  card.  Early  next 
year  we  must  come  up  with  a  more  aggres- 
sive program  to  fit  the  demands  of  the  times 
and  not  permit  this  country  to  remain  "sec- 
ond best."  Programs  and  the  spending  of 
the  Defense  Department  must  be  more  care- 
fully scrutinized.  There  U  much  too  much 
waste  and  duplication  under  present  poUcy. 

NONPEOLIFERATION  TREATT 
The  treaty  to  ban  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  awalta  Senate  confirmation.  Soviet 
intervention  In  Czechoslovakia  has  made  Its 
fate  uncerUln.  As  sertous  as  this  Soviet  move 
was  it  may,  however,  have  served  the  pur- 
pose of  shocking  the  West  out  of  Its  com- 
placency. 

FISCAL   PROBLEMS 

Those  of  us  concerned  with  maintaining 
a  sound  dollar  have  had  increasing  cause  for 
alarm.  On  June  30  we  closed  the  books  on 
fiscal  1968  with  a  deficit  for  the  year  of  $25.4 
bUUon  The  cost  of  living  for  the  average 
family  has  increased  11.6  percent  since 
January,  1965.  The  latest  cost  of  living  index 
for  June  and  July  showed  costs  rising  at  an 
even  more  rapid  rate  of  six  percent  an- 
nuaUy.  In  "pocketbook  temiB,"  thU  is  what 
has  happened  to  your  dollar  in  the  last  three 
and  one-half  years:  a  $10  bill  is  worth  $8.96: 
a  $500  savings  account  U  now  worth  $*48.is. 
a  $10,000  insurance  policy  has  depreciated 
more  than  $1,000. 

UCNITE   GASIFICATION   PLANT 

A  scale  model  of  the  lignite  gasification 
plant  to  be  constructed  at  the  School  of 
Mines  in  Rapid  City  was  displayed  In  the 
office  of  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall. 
Construction  on  the  plant  Is  expected  to 
begin  soon.  Credit  for  locating  this  plant  In 
South  Dakota  Is  due  to  the  efforts  of  Sena- 
tor Karl  Mundt  who  was  able  to  get  the 
funding  through  hU  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  the  Senate. 

SPENDING    CUTS 

The   dUncult   task   of   Implementing   the 
Revenue   and    Expenditures   Control    Act   Is 
now  underway.  The  revenue  part  was  simple 
—income  taxes  were  Increased  Immediately 
by  ten  percent.  It  is  estimated  that  more 
than  $16  blUlon  In  additional  revenue  will 
be  collected  from  the  American  people.  Ex- 
penditures control  is  more  difficult,  and  in- 
dications are  that  the  President  will  direct 
cutbacks  In  spending  for  space  programs, 
highway  building,  and  non-Vietnam  defense 
Items  rather  than  Great  Society  welfare  pro- 
grams. The  law  further  required  a  celling 
on  the  number  of  permanent  civilian  em- 
ployees at  June  1966  levels,  but  exemptions 
have  already  been  granted.  First  to  be  exempt 
were  postal  employees  after  a  blackmail  at- 
tempt by  the  Poet  Office  Department  threat- 
ened   to   sharply    curtail    essential    service. 
Others  exempted  Include  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion   Administration,    the   Tennessee   Valley 
Authority,  and  the  FBI.  Among  those  seek- 
ing   similar    exemptions    are    the    Internal 
Revenue  Service,  CIA,  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, AEC,  SmaU  Business  Administration 
and  many  more.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  cutback  In  personnel  was  Intended 
to  be  achieved  gradually.  The  law  provides 
that  agencies  should  fill  only  76  percent  of 
vacancies    until    the    June    1966    level    Is 
achieved.  Thus  no  abrupt  lay-off  would  be 
required,  but  only  a  slow  attrition  as  one 
out  of  every  four  vacancies  Is  not  filled.  We 
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can  be  sure,  however,  that  demands  for  ex- 
emptions will  continue,  and  the  only  one 
who  win  not  be  exempt  from  the  law  Is  the 
taxpayer! 

WHITE    HOUSE  PENS 

My  collection  of  Presidential  pens  used  In 
the  signing  of  legislation  I  have  authored 
Increased  substantially  during  this  session 
with  the  addition  of  those  used  In  the 
signing  of  the  Oahe  authorization  bill,  ex- 
tension of  the  Badlands  National  Monument 
and  Gunnery  Range  Settlement,  settlement 
of  the  Big  Bend  dam  claims,  extension  of 
unpatented  nUnlng  claims  act,  and  such 
cosponsored  bills  as  prohibiting  flag  desecra- 
tion, antl-rlot  law,  creation  of  Commission 
on  obscenity  and  pornography.  Social  Secu- 
rity Increase,  blocking  highway  beautlflca- 
tlon  program  and  several  more. 

BOtTTH    DAKOTA    BRIEFS 

In  notifying  the  Senate-House  Govern- 
ment  Operations  Committee  that  It  plans  to 
sell  a  portion  of  the  Black  HUls  Ordnance 
Depot  at  Igloo  to  Edgemont,  GSA  has  taken 
the  final  step  In  allowing  the  City  to  proceed 
with  Its  plans  for  development  of  the  area 
Industrially,  commercially  and  agriculturally 
The  military  construction  bill  included 
$1,151,000  earmarked  for  Ellsworth  Air  Force 
Base. 


RESTRICnNO  THE  APPELLATE  JU- 
RISDICTION OP  THE  U.S.  SUPREME 
COURT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  19,  1968 
Mr.   ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps the  furor  surrounding  the  Senate 
hearings  on  the  confirmation  of  Justice 
Abe  Portas  as  Chief  Justice  will  result 
in  some  genuine  gains  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Yesterday.  September 
18,  Senators  Dirksen  and  Mansfield  in- 
troduced S.  4058  which  would  limit  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court   in   obscenity   cases.   This   would 
mean  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  could 
no  longer  decide  cases  In  this  area  which 
did  not  involve  a  constitutional  issue.  In 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Septem- 
ber 18.  Senator  McClellan.  of  Arkansas, 
was  quoted  as  saying  of  this  proposal  that 
it  would  be  a  "far  harsher  and  more  se- 
vere" Indictment  of  the  Court  than  re- 
fusal to  confirm  Justice  Portas. 

The  attention  of  the  public  and  the 
Senate  was  directed  to  the  long  list  of 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  In  the 
area  of  obscenity  and  pornography  by 
the  Citizens  for  Decent  Literature,  an  or- 
ganization founded  10  years  ago  and 
composed  of  citizens  who  were  concerned 
about  the  enforcement  of  statutes  re- 
stricting obscene  and  pornographic  ma- 
terials. The  lawyers  for  the  CDL  re- 
searched the  many  Court  decisions  in  this 
area  over  the  past  several  years  and  pre- 
sented their  findings  to  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  in  testimony  on  the 
confirmation  of  Justice  Portas.  Attorney 
James  L.  Clancy  of  the  CDL  stated  In 
his  testimony  before  the  committee  that 
Justice  Portas  and  other  Supreme  Court 
Justices  had  "released  the  greatest  deluge 
of  hard-core  pornography  ever  witnessed 
by  any  nation." 

In   addition   to  their  testimony,  the 
lawyers  for  the  CDL  brought  for  view- 
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Ing  several  films  i  rhlch  were  the  subject 
of  Court  decision  I  and  which  the  Jus- 
tices had  review  Kl.  According  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune  ^  t  August  1  these  films 
were  shown  to  flv  i  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate committee  wit]  i  this  result: 
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8.  4068 
A  bill  to  amend  Utle  18  and  tlUe  38  of  tbe 
United   States   Code  with   respect   to  the 
trial  and  review  of  criminal  actions  Involv- 
ing obscenity,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in    Congress   assembled,   That    (a) 
chapter  71,   title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"f  1466.  Determinations  of  fact 

"In  every  criminal  action  arising  under  this 
chapter  or  under  any  other  statute  of  the 
United  States  determination  of  the  question 
whether  any  article,  matter,  thing,  device,  or 
substance  Is  In  fact  obscene,  lewd,  lascivious. 
Indecent,  vile,  or  filthy  shall  be  made  by  the 
Jury,  without  comment  by  the  court  upon 
the  weight  of  the  evidence  relevant  to  that 
question,  unless  the  defendant  has  waived 
trial  by  Jury." 

(b)   The  section  analysis  of  that  chapter 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  Item: 
"1466.  Determinations  of  fact.". 

Sic.  3.  (a)  TlUe  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter: 

"Chapter  176.— ACnONS    INVOLVINO    OB- 

SCBNTTY 
"Sec. 
"3001.  Judicial  review. 

"f  3001.  Judicial  review 

"(a)  In  any  criminal  action  arising  under 
any  statute  of  the  United  States  for  the 
prosecution  of  any  person  for  the  possession, 
sale,  dissemination,  or  use  of  any  obscene, 
lewd,  lascivious.  Indecent,  vile,  or  filthy  ar- 
ticle, matter,  thing,  device,  or  substance,  no 
court  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review, 
reverse,  or  set  aside  a  determination  made 
by  a  Jury  on  the  question  whether  such 
article,  matter,  thing,  device,  or  substance 
Is  In  fact  obscene,  lewd,  lascivious.  Indecent, 
vile,  or  filthy. 

"(b)  In  any  criminal  action  arising  under 
any  statute  of  any  State  or  under  any  law 
of  any  political  subdivision  of  any  State  for 
the  prosecution  of  any  person  for  the  pos- 
session, sale,  dissemination,  or  use  of  any 
obscene,  lewd,  lascivious.  Indecent,  vile,  or 
filthy  article,  matter,  thing,  device,  or  sub- 
stance, no  court  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  review,  reverse,  or  set 
aside  a  determination  made  by  a  court  of 
such  State  on  the  question  whether  such 
article,  matter,  thing,  device,  or  substance  is 
In  fact  obscene,  lewd,  lascivious,  indecent, 
vile,  or  filthy." 

(b)  Tbe  analysis  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  preceding  part  I  thereof  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"176.  Actions  Involving  obscenity 3001". 

(c)  The  chapter  analysis  of  part  VI,  title 
38,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  tbe  following  new 
Item: 

"176.  Actions  Involving  obscenity 3001". 


HOW  WIDE  IS  CIA'S  INVOLVEMENT? 


HON.  CURENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  19,  1968 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  is  in  the  po- 
sition of  being  secret.  Secret  not  only  in 
the  work  it  does  but  in  its  accounting  to 
the  Government  that  supports  it.  On 
Tuesday,  September  17,  1968.  the  Lan- 
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caster  Eagle-Oasette  of  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
published  an  editorial  which  raised  a 
question  concerning  the  involvement  of 
the  CIA.  I  would  like  to  insert  that  edi- 
torial in  the  Rbcoro  at  this  point: 

How    Wira    Is    CIA's    INVOLVUCKNT? 

America's  principal  foreign  Intelligence 
corps,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA) , 
has  been  blamed  for  many  things  by  many 
people  over  the  years. 

Because  It  Is  accountable  only  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  la  so  secret  even  Congress  is  not 
permitted  to  know  details  of  Its  operations, 
the  CIA  remains  an  enigma. 

Certainly  the  CIA  has  been  blamed  for 
many  acts  of  International  political  Intrigue 
of  which  It  was  Innocent. 

Careful  analysis  of  some  of  the  sources  of 
these  charges  makes  It  clear  the  CIA  Is  a 
favorable  whipping  boy  for  leftist  groups  of 
many  stripes,  from  Castro  communists  to 
"new  left"  groups  In  the  United  States. 

But  there  also  has  been  at  least  circum- 
stantial evidence  difficult  to  refute  which 
suggests  the  CIA  Is  not  entirely  Innocent  of 
Intrusion  Into  tbe  political  affairs  of  other 
governments. 

No  one  really  knows  the  truth  about  the 
CIA  except  the  president  and  perhaps  some 
of  his  closest  advisers.  If  It  were  otherwise, 
the  CIA  would  serve  no  useful  function. 

But  there  Is  even  the  distinct  possibility 
that  a  far-fiung  secret  agency  such  as  this 
may  be  Involved  in  activities  of  which  the 
president  is  not  aware  and  which  he  would 
not  approve  if  he  were. 

With  this  by  way  of  Introduction.  Ameri- 
cans should  be  familiar  with — but  accept 
with  tongue  in  cheek — the  claims  by  former 
Bolivian  minister  of  government,  Antonio 
Arguedas  Mendieta. 

Arguedas  was  one  of  the  moet  Influential 
men  In  the  Bolivian  government  until  forced 
to  resign  In  the  bizarre  aftermath  of  the 
death  of  tbe  Cuban  guerrilla,  Che  Guevara. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Arguedas  Is  fond 
of  the  Cuban  revolution.  It  was  he  who  sent 
a  copy  of  the  Ouevara  diary  to  Cuba,  an  act 
for  which  he  Is  now  under  arrest. 

But  In  an  unprecedented  press  conference 
after  his  arrest,  the  former  head  of  Bolivia's 
Intelligence  Implied  that  his  government  had 
been  little  more  than  a  mouthpiece  for  the 
CIA  for  the  last  three  years. 

Arguedas  Is  reported  to  have  named  names 
to  support  his  argument  that  he  was  used  by 
the  CIA  to  "corrupt"  politicians.  Journalists 
and  businessmen  In  his  country. 

Only  tbe  upper  echelons  of  the  Johnson 
administration  Itnow  whether  there  Is  any 
substance  to  these  charges  by  an  ousted  left- 
winger. 

But  there  Is  a  possibility  that  they  have 
damaged  American-Bolivian  relations,  as 
they  were  no  doubt  Intended  to  do. 


THE  FORGOTTEN  MEN 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  MASSACHtrsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  19,  196S 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mr.  W.  R.  Sanders  of  Blllerlca. 
Mass..  is  a  constituent,  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I,  and  a  sincere  and  con- 
cerned citizen.  He  recently  let  me  know 
of  his  support  for  a  realistic  and  Just 
program  for  his  fellow  veterans  of  the 
First  World  War  and  included  two  arti- 
cles reflecting  his  deep  concern,  which 
I  know  we  all  share,  with  these  fine  pa- 
triots of  our  land.  I  know  my  colleagues 
will  be  interested  in  these  statements. 
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and  am  presenting  them  here  for  their 
attention: 

I  From  the  Torch,  September  1968 1 
DncocRATS  Hzaa  Pais  Deal  Is  Vetekan's 

OOAL,  Not  CHAarrT 
National  Commander  Philip  F.  O'Brien,  of 
the  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  recently  gave 
to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  and  Plat- 
form of  the  Democratic  convention  at  Chi- 
cago his  organization's  hopes  and  views  on 
legislation  that  should  be  enacted  in  the 
interest  of  veterans.  He  pointed  out  that 
his  organization  numbers  approximately 
400,000. 
His  statement  follows: 
"I  am  appearing  before  you  today  to  ask 
your  consideration  in  liberalizing  pensions 
for  the  veterans  of  World  War  I.  Many  thou- 
sands of  our  veterans  are  now  living  on  the 
ragged  edge  of  poverty,  existing  on  the  mini- 
mum Social  Security  and  their  veteran's 
pension  which  U  utterly  Inadequate  to  take 
care  of  even  a  minimum  standard  of  living. 
The  veterans  of  World  War  I  did  not  have 
the  advantages  in  the  way  of  adequate  Social 
Security  or  retirement  benefits  that  this  gen- 
eration has  today.  The  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  were  concerned  that  when  their  sons 
came  home  from  service  in  World  War  11. 
that  education  benefits  would  he  available: 
that  jobs  would  be  available:  that  they  would 
not  be  forced  to  sell  apples  on  the  street, 
as  was  the  case  after  World  War  I.  The  aver- 
age age  of  the  veteran  of  World  War  I  is 
approximately  73^  years.  These  are  people 
who  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
any  more. 

ranaoH  thbsatemkd 
"The  Social  Security  law  says  that  a  man 
over  72  will  not  be  penalized  if  he  earns  a 
little  income,  and  he  will  still  be  able  to 
draw  his  Social  Security  benefits.  If  a  vet- 
eran of  World  War  I,  however,  so  much  as 
takes  a  part-time  Job  to  implement  bis  In- 
come, he  is  In  grave  danger  of  losing  his 
pension.  We  feel  this  is  very  unjust  to  the 
veterans  of  World  War  I.  We  believe  that  the 
income  from  Social  Security  or  public  or 
private  retirement  plans  should  not  count 
as  Income  for  pension  purposes. 

"We  feel  it  la  very  unjust  to  ask  a  veteran 
or  widow  who  has  passed  the  age  of  72  and 
who  has  been  on  the  pension  rolls  for  the 
previous  two  years  to  fill  out  an  income 
quesUonnalre.  There  la  certainly  very  little 
chance  of  any  veteran  of  this  age  Increasing 
his  Income.  As  a  matter  of  cold  facts,  his 
income  steadily  declines  as  well  as  the  few 
dollars  In  savings  he  might  have  accumu- 
lated. This  particular  provision  In  the  pen- 
sion laws  has  created  a  great  hardship  to 
the  veterans  of  World  War  I.  Approximately 
30.000  veterans  and  widows  lost  their  pen- 
sion temporarily  as  of  Feb.  1.  1068.  because 
they  filled  out  wrong  answers  on  the  ques- 
tionnaire. Gentlemen,  you  miist  realize  these 
people  are  not  able  any  more  to  travel  20-25 
miles  to  a  county  service  officer  to  have  this 
questionnaire  filled  out.  They  attempt  to  do 
It  themselves,  and  due  to  the  infirmities  of 
age.  this  results  in  wrong  answers.  They  are 
at  least  temporarily  taken  off  the  pension 
rolls  until  these  errors  are  corrected.  As  all 
non-service-oonnected  pensions  are  on  a 
needs  basis,  we  definitely  feel  this  provision 
in  our  pension  laws  should  be  deleted  from 
the  law. 

LAST    INCREASK    IN     1SB4 

"We  also  believe  that  the  1,300,000  veterans 
and  widows  who  are  on  the  pension  rolls 
today  are  being  penalized  in  that  their  pen- 
sions have  never  in  any  way  kept  up  with 
the  Increased  cost-of-living.  Over  450,000  on 
the  pension  rolls  have  not  received  an  In- 
crease in  pension  since  1954.  We  feel  this  is 
a  grave  lnj\istice  to  these  veterans. 

"We  are  also  of  the  opinion  it  would  be 
more  economical  for  the  government  to  es- 
tablish additional  nursing  homes  to  take  care 
of  these  veterans  who  are,  in  increasing  num- 
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bers,  in  need  of  this  care  than  to  keep  them 
at  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals. 
Thousands  of  our  veterans  of  World  War  I 
are  spending  at  least  20-26  percent  of  their 
monthly  pension  on  doctors  and  medicine, 
particularly  medicine.  We  feel  that  the  vet- 
eran over  66  who  needs  this  assistance  should 
be  furnished  medication  free,  thru  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

"I  want  to  particularly  call  your  attention, 
genUemen.  to  the  plight  of  the  widows  of  our 
veterans.  We  do  not  have  the  exact  figures 
of  the  rate  of  deceased  veterans,  but  we  do 
know  we  lose  approximately  25,000  a  year  in 
our  own  organization.  These  widows  are  left 
with  a  minimum  Social  Security  and  a  small 
widow's  pension  of  from  $60  to  $60  per  month 
which  is  grossly  Inadequate  to  sustain  them 
and  even  supply  the  bare  necessities  of  life. 

DON'T  WANT  CHABrtT 

"The  Veterans  of  World  War  I  are,  in  this 
day  and  age,  very  peculiar  people.  They  do 
not  want  charity  and  will  not  accept  charity. 
In  many  of  the  states  In  our  Union,  they 
would  be  better  off  to  forego  Social  Security 
and  pensions  and  go  on  welfare,  but  they  will 
not  do  it.  Our  generation  has  never  been 
brought  up  to  rely  on  charity. 

"I  am  submitting  to  your  Committee  our 
legislative  program  which  we  are  hopeful  will 
be  written  into  the  Democratic  platform.  We 
feel  this  Is  a  very  realistic  program — one  that 
will  at  least  give  some  semblance  of  Justice 
to  the  veteran  of  World  War  I. 

"Thank  you.  gentlemen,  for  yoxu:  kind  at- 
tention. On  behalf  of  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I,  I  want  to  express  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion for  the  opportunity  extended  to  me  to 
appear  before  you  here  today." 

(From  the  Stars  and  Strlpes-The  National 

Tribune.  Sept.   12.  1968) 

The  Foboottew  Men — Ordinabt  Folk  Real 

Bt7n.DEas,  Sats  Vet  Attthor 

"Veterans  News"  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  re- 
cently published  an  editorial,  "The  For- 
gotten Men",  by  Peter  R.  Patrus,  publicity 
chairman  for  the  General  Veterans  Memorial 
Day  Committee  of  Holyoke,  Mass.  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  reprints  It  as  follows: 

Political  conventions  are  a  bewildering 
mixture  of  deadly  earnestness  and  boyish 
frivolity.  Staged  enthusiasm  and  rambunc- 
tious gaiety  are  an  inevitable  part  of  a  politi- 
cal convention.  It  has  to  be  that  way,  be- 
cause delegates  must  strive  desperately  to 
create  an  illusion. 

They  must  make  the  voting  public  believe 
that  they  ire  witnessing  a  real,  live  fairy 
tele.  A  hero,  a  champion,  a  deliverer  must 
somehow  emerge  In  thU  drama,  looking  for 
the  magic  of  a  name,  yearning  for  a  man 
who  can  spark  the  enthusiasm  of  followers. 
And  when  the  shouting  has  quieted  down, 
the  placards  tossed  in  the  rubbish  barrel, 
and  the  confetti  swept  from  the  convention 
floor,  the  time  for  childish  make-believe  Is 

over. 

But  the  builders,  leaders  and  architects 
of  such  a  society  are  the  people  who  rush 
to  work  each  day,  read  the  newspapers,  pay 
their  taxes,  love  their  families,  learn  from 
television  and  go  to  the  polls.  Tea,  go  to 
the  polls  and  vote.  Study  the  man's  record 
you  are  going  to  vote  for.  And  now.  Congress 
Pay  Hike  Is  being  quietly  discussed  as  the 
November  election  campaigns  begin  to  roll. 
A  new  federal  commission  is  making  a  study 
of  government  salaries.  It  could  recommend 
before  next  Jan.  1.  that  Congressional  sal- 
aries be  raised  to  $40,000  or  even  $45,000  a 
year.  At  present  they  are  $30,000.  The  com- 
mission also  is  expected  to  recommend  high- 
er salaries  for  many  top  government  offlclals, 
including  federal  Judges  and  cabinet  mem- 

bcrs 

Pacts  are  facts.  "Let's  face  It."  Business  is 
business.  The  Veterans  of  World  War  I  treat- 
ment of  their  pension  laws  has  been  a  little 
shabby,  compared  with  veterans  of  other 
wars.  This  kind  of  action  does  harm,  and 
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gives  cause  for  "prejudice."  The  rank  and 
file,  the  man  or  buddy  who  has  retired  m 
poverty  will  be  forgotten  again,  because  the 
lawmakers  will  be  looking  for  that  greener 
grass,  for  them.  Some  should  be  sent  out  to 
pasture  on  their  own. 

Today,  life  expectancy  Is  67  years  for  men. 
This  Is  an  accomplishment  of  which  we  may 
Justly  be  proud.  Now,  all  buddies  of  World 
War  I  are  past  70  years  of  age.  These  old  sol- 
diers have  too  often  been  characterized  as 
lonely,  sick,  garrulous,  or  grouchy.  For  too 
long  they  have  been  referred  to  as  a  minority 
group  In  the  strictest  sense. 

And  like  other  mmorltles,  they  have  suf- 
fered the  unfortunate  consequences  of  such 
stereotyping,  and  leading  lives  of  silent  resig- 
nation waiting  only  for  the  release  of  death. 
(Or  the  way  the  lawmakers  figure,  we  should 
have  gone  at  the  age  of  67  years.)  Yet  for 
buddies,  life  after  66  is  neither  bitter  nor 
bleak.  To  them,  in  the  process  of  growing 
old  presents  no  "problem  group,"  many  of 
them  enjoy  good  health,  many  are  rich  In 
talent,  in  energies,  in  wisdom. 

Our  task  is  to  find  ways  in  which  to  free 
such  resources  for  private  satisfaction  as  well 
as  for  public  good.  You  must  do  more,  and 
you  will  do  more.  New  and  imaginative  ap- 
proaches must  be  foiind  to  meet  our  obliga- 
tions to  these  buddies  of  World  War  I,  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  nation. 

It  is  the  quality  of  life  that  matters.  In- 
dependence, health,  security,  and  usefulness, 
these  are  the  basic  Ingredlente  of  the  good 
life  for  VIS. 


MAYOR  DALEY  FOR  ATTORNEY 

GENERAL 


HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

or    MISSODSI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  19,  1968 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
September  1968  issue  of  the  One  Grand, 
the  publication  of  Post  1000.  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  Independence.  Mo..  I 
discovered  an  editorial  which  in  my  opin- 
ion is  worth  sharing  with  my  colleagues 
and  those  who  read  the  Congressional 
Record.  Its  author  is  J.  Guy  Hatfield,  edi- 
tor of  the  Post  publication.  Although  now 
retired,  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  in  which 
he  served  with  distinction  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Hatfield,  as  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing editorial,  has  in  my  opinion  com- 
mented most  logicaUy  and  clearly  upon 
the  fine  work  of  Chicago's  Mayor  Daley 
and  his  dedicated  pwlice  department  in 
connection  with  the  disturtwinces  in  that 
city  last  month. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  Mr. 
Hatfield's  distinction  betu-een  legitimate 
protest  and  mob  action.  It  was  also  more 
than  just  in  fun  that  he  suggested  Mayor 
I>aley  would  make  a  good  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. The  fact  is  the  mayor  has  been  one 
of  the  few  city  officials  in  this  country 
who  has  stood  firm  against  rioting  in  city 

My  liat  is  off  in  salute  to  Captain  Hat- 
field for  his  editorial.  All  I  can  add.  is 
"Amen!" 

The  editorial  follows: 
EDrroRiAL  Prom  the  One  Grand,  September 
1968 

A  flood  of  crocodile  tears  have  been  shed 
over  the  so-caUo4  Inhuman  treatment  the 
Chicago  police  dealt  out  to  the  yippies  (note 
we  do  not  even  capitalize  their  moniker) 
during  the  Democratic  Convention. 
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A  great  d«al  of  abua«  haa  b««n  heaped 
upon  Mayor  Daley  >f  Chicago  for  being  the 
Ouldlng  Light  In  pr  iventlng  the  f luslee  from 
taking  the  town  fipart  which  was  their 
avowed  Intention.  1  hey  aaked  for  it  and  they 
got  It  (right  over  tl  le  head). 

The  T.V.  and  ne'  ?b  caata  were  profuse  In 
their  coverage  of  tt  e  so-called  brutality  but 
did  they  explain  aid  show  how  the  police 
were  attacked  not  inly  with  brick  bat  and 
other  hard  materia  1,  but  by  the  most  pro- 
fane of  language  ai  d  even  throwing  of  def- 
ecation on  the  perst  n  and  In  the  faces  of  the 
police.  The  only  rei  ret  we  can  bold  Is  that 
there  were  not  moi  >  skulls  split  than  were. 

When  we  have  a  few  more  police  depart- 
ments that  will  stand  up  to  their  duty  led 
by  men  with  guts  u;  :e  Mayor  Daley  then  this 
foolishness  In  the  i  treets  will  stop.  Legiti- 
mate protest  Is  on }  thing,  mob  action  Is 
another. 

Were  we  In  a  ]  osltlon  to  recommend, 
Mayor  Daley  would  be  at  the  top  of  our  list 
for  Attorney  Oenera  1.  Perhaps  with  bis  view 
of  dissent  as  carrle  I  on  today  In  the  form 
of  rioting  and  plun  lerlng  would  give  cause 
to  stop  and  consldei  before  Indulging  In  the 
treasonable  acts  nc  w  engaged  In  by  some 
of  our  alleged  abuM  d  minority  groups. 

In  oiir'  present  si  ate  of  almost  full  em- 
ployment anyone  w  lo  does  not  find  gainful 
work  doesn't  want  o  work.  We  can't  all  be 
chiefs,  there  must  t  b  more  Indians.  If  one  Is 
not  prepared  for  ci  rtaln  Jobs,  he  must  be 
willing  to  perform  iioee  less  desirable.  One 
does  not  start  at  th«  top. 

And  how  much  longer  must  we  condone 
the  taking  over  of  >ur  large  universities  by 
OUT  "far  out"  cult?  Since  when  has  the  will 
to  enforce  law  and  order  given  way  to  the 
Dr.  Spock  crowd.  Who  pays  the  cost  of  the 
upkeep  of  the  unli  ersltles  these  punks  are 
determined  to  deati  }y?  Do  they  really  want 
to  obtain  an  educal  Ion  or  were  they  sent  to 
college  to  get  them  out  of  the  hair  of  par- 
ents who  cannot  or  will  not  control  them. 

Until  there  Is  soiie  semblance  of  control 
over  these  unruly  elements  we  can  only 
hope  for  more  Daley^,  more  police  chiefs  who 
tltuted  authority  and 
look  for  the  big  things 
but  on  dark  comer*  to 
get  their  quota  on  filnor  traffic  infractions. 

J.  O.  H. 


will    carry    out    oo] 
more  police  who  wU 
rather  than  hiding 


A  THOROUGH  REVIEW 
ICY    IN    THE 
NEEDED 


Ol 
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IN  THE  HOUSK 

Thursday,  Sebtember 


It  seems  Inc 
ser's  memory  of 
his  nation  In  Ji 
faded  In  so  short 
credible  and  tragi! 
people  of  the  Unl 
headed  down  the 


OP  OUR  POL- 
MIDDLE    EAST    IS 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 


OHIO 


REPRESENTATIVES 
19,  1968 


Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  [r.  Speaker.  15  months 
after  the  establish!  sent  of  a  ceaae-flre  In 
the  Middle  Ea^.  it  e  leader  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  Is  o  ice  again  playing  the 
duigerous  game  of  baber-rattllng. 

Die  that  Gamal  Nas- 
''  disaster  visited  upon 
iie  1967  should  have 
time.  Even  more  In- 
is  the  fact  that  the 
1  Arab  Republic  seem 
ae  destructive  path. 
How  can  this  be  possible?  It  Is  possble. 
let  us  not  ourselvc  s  forget,  because  the 
leadership  of  the  S  >vlet  Union  recklessly 
decided  to  rearm  i  heir  defeated  Middle 
East  allies  followiig  the  June  1967  de- 
bacle. 

In  my  opinion,  tl  e  United  States  erred 
In  not  taking  a  fli  in  position  regarding 
this  military  reeaalation  by  the  So- 
viets. Certainly  Pri  sident  Johnson,  who 
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found  voice  to  warn  the  Soviets  regard- 
ing the  territorial  integrity  of  Rumania, 
should  have  been  at  least  as  concerned 
over  Communist  rearming  of  United 
Arab  Republic  military  forces  after  the 
June  war. 

What  did  American  leadership  do  to 
discourage  this  Soviet  renewal  of  the 
Middle  East  arms  race?  Was  it  not  with- 
in our  diplomatic  power  to  warn  the 
Kremlin  about  their  rearming  Nasser,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  President  is  said 
to  have  warned  Soviet  leaders  about  Ru- 
mania? 

The  fact  that  U.S.  leadership  did  not 
make  its  voice  heard  clearly  and  firmly 
on  this  Middle  East  rearmament  issue 
may  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the 
greatest  international  policy  failures  of 
our  time. 

Consider  the  fact  that  the  destruction 
of  the  Nasser  warmaking  machine  made 
possible,  for  the  first  time,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Middle  Eastern  peace 
based  on  recognition  of  the  territorial 
integrity  of  all  nations  in  the  area. 

Now,  however,  the  Soviets'  rapid  re- 
arming of  United  Arab  Republic  forces 
makes  another  round  of  hostilities  a  real 
possibility.  And  the  United  States, 
which,  figuratively  speaking,  was  "taken 
off  the  hook"  by  the  Israel  forces'  swift 
June  1967  victory,  once  again  faces  a 
dangerous  situation  in  that  volatile  area 
of  the  world. 

It  is  all  part  of  the  same  international 
policy  pattern  pursued  by  this  adminis- 
tration. The  President  and  his  policy  ad- 
visers obviously  prefer  to  sweep  prob- 
lems under  the  rug,  to  defer  decisions,  to 
drift  and  wait.  Meanwhile,  we  leave  the 
initiative  in  world  affairs  to  our  oppo- 
nents. 

I  have  already  stated  my  position  re- 
garding the  need  to  furnish  such  Jet 
aircraft  to  Israel  as  will  maintain  a  bal- 
ance of  military  power  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  acted  toward  that  end 
in  a  positive  manner.  However.  I  also 
believe  that  the  Record  should  show  the 
fact  that  while  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
administration  has  spent  a  year  build- 
ing so-called  bridges  of  imderstanding 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  leaders  in  the 
Kremlin  have  spent  the  same  period 
building  the  warmaking  capabilities  of 
their  Middle  Eastern  allies. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  first  orders  of 
business  of  the  new  administration  that 
will  take  office  in  Washington  next  Jan- 
uary must  be  a  thorough  review  and  re- 
shaping of  our  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 


SUNDRY  CLAIMANTS— HJl.  16187 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

or  NXW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  19.  1968 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  end  of  the  debate  upon  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross  1  to  title  xm.  HJl.  6446.  for 
the  relief  of  Robert  M.  Gilkey,  Jr..  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  Dr.  Hall,  had 
asked  me  a  question  about  Public  Law 
88-558,  the  Military  Personnel  and  Clvil- 
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Ian  Employees  Act  of  1964,  and  had  made 
a  statement  concerning  his  interpreta- 
tion of  that  act. 

In  order  to  set  the  record  straight,  the 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  is  that  his  interpretation 
is  not  correct  and  my  interpretation  was 
and  is  correct.  In  other  words.  Public 
Law  88-558,  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
89-185.  states: 

Subject  to  any  policies  the  President  may 
prescrlbe  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  and  under  such  regulations  as 
the  bead  of  an  agency,  other  than  a  military 
department,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
with  respect  to  the  Coast  Guard,  or  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  may  prescribe,  he  or  his 
designee  may  settle  and  pay  a  claim  arising 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  against 
the  United  States  for  not  more  than  $6,500 
made  by  a  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  agency  or  by 
a  civilian  officer  or  employee  of  that  agency, 
for  damage  to,  or  loss  of,  personal  property 
incident  to  his  service.  If  the  claim  is  sub- 
stantiated and  the  possession  of  that  prop- 
erty is  determined  to  be  reasonable,  useful, 
or  proper  under  the  circumstances,  the  claim 
may  be  paid  or  the  property  replaced  in  kind. 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE  SERV- 
ICE OCCUPATIONS 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OP  icxssoTnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  September  19,  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  August 
1968  issue  of  Business  in  Brief,  a  pub- 
lication of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
contains  a  most  interesting  article  en- 
titled "Job  Opportunities  in  the  Service 
Occupations." 

Employment  in  the  sei-vice  occupations 
will  show  the  highest  growth  rate  other 
than  the  professions  between  now  and 
1975 — expanding  66  percent  faster  than 
overall  employment. 

Although  service  occupations  in  gen- 
eral require  less  training  and  education 
than  other  occupations,  many  Jobseekers 
reject  them  because  of  their  low  status 
and  low  pay. 

Thus  at  the  same  time  demand  for 
services  is  rapidly  rising,  many  people 
reject  such  Jobs  due  to  their  dead  end 
nature.  Earnings  of  service  workers  are 
below  the  average  for  all  occupations: 
fringe  boieflts  are  below  average;  up- 
ward mobility  is  restricted;  and  the  so- 
cial status  of  many  service  Jobs  is  low.  To 
attempt  to  correct  this  situation  by  sim- 
ply pushing  up  wage  scales  could  be  self- 
defeating  if  the  services  then  price  them- 
selves out  of  the  market. 

What  are  possible  solutions? 

If  productivity  could  be  increased, 
wages  could  rise  without  a  proportionate 
rise  in  prices.  Upward  mobility  would 
also  be  increased  as  job  categories  would 
become  more  specialized.  The  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research  suggests 
that  greater  productivity  in  service  Jobs 
can  be  achieved  through  restructuring 
Job  content  and  through  the  use  of  more 
capital  equipment. 

Hospitals  are  now  attempting,  through 
training  programs,  to  Improve  skills  of 
low-wage  workers  so  that,  together  with 
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more  specialized  equipment,  they  can 
move  up  into  technical  positions.  At- 
tempts are  also  being  made  to  make 
household  occupations  more  attractive  to 
potential  workers. 

These  efforts  are  premised  on  the  hope 
that  by  making  service  occupations  more 
attractive  and  increasing  productivity  in 
these  occupations  that  more  people  can 
be  attracted  to  them.  Changes  such  as 
these  are  necessary  if  the  demand  for 
service  workers  is  to  be  met  in  the  years 
ahead. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  this  Issue 
of  technological  progress  and  job  op- 
portunities. For  a  recent  statement,  see 
my  supplemental  views  to  the  report  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  "Em- 
ployment and  Manpower  Problems  in  the 
Cities:  Implications  of  the  Report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders"— See  Conorissiohal  Record. 
September  17. 1968,  pages  2726fr-27271. 

I  think  the  evidence  is  clear,  as  this 
article  further  bears  out.  that  automa- 
tion and  increased  productivity  actually 
render  more  people  employable.  To  en- 
able people  to  take  advantage  of  these 
new  job  opportunities,  training  programs 
are  necessary — such  as  those  mentioned 
in  the  article  being  provided  by  hospitals. 
Well-structured  training  programs  are 
necessary  to  enable  Jobseekers  to  fill  new 
jobs  created  by  automation  and  greater 
productivity.  .  ^ 

I  believe  that  there  are  many  jobs  yet 
to  be  filled  in  this  economy  and  that 
there  are  people  who  can  fill  them.  With 
good  training  programs  there  is  every 
reason  for  optimism  that  more  people  wiU 
have  the  opportimity  to  be  gahifully  em- 
ployed throughout  their  lifetimes. 

The  article  from  Business  In  Brief  fol- 
lows: 

Job    OppoBTTTumra    in    the    Service 

OCCOPATIONS 

Employment  In  the  years  ahead  will  grow 
most  rapidly  in  occupations  that  require  a 
large  investment  In  education  and  training 
and.  in  turn,  reward  participants  with  rela- 
tively high  status  and  high  pay.  Often  for- 
gotten is  the  other  end  of  the  Job  spectrum, 
which  Is  also  expanding.  After  the  profes- 
sions, service  occupations  wUl  show  the 
highest  growth  rate  between  now  and  1976. 
expanding  66%  faster  tlum  overaU  employ- 
ment. 

Jobs  in  the  catch-aU  service  category  cover 
a  wide  range  of  skills— from  firelighter  to 
houseworkers  to  midwife.  In  general,  these 
Jobs  require  leas  training  and  education  than 
other  growth  occupations.  Although  this 
could  be  encouraging  to  thoee  trying  to  de- 
velop job  opportunities  for  persons  with  rela- 
tively UtUe  education.  It  turns  out  that  Job- 
seekers often  reject  service  occupations  be- 
cause of  their  low  status  and  low  pay. 

Thus  the  demand  for  services  Is  rising  at 
the  same  time  that  Job  Interest  in  service  oc- 
cupations Is  diminishing.  One  way  to  ap- 
proach the  problem  la  to  see  how  service  oc- 
cupations can  be  made  more  attractive  with- 
out pricing  the  services  themaelvea  out  of 
range  for  the  ultimate  consumer. 

JOB  OPPOBTTTNXTIES  KZPAin) 

Today,  9.4  million  persons — 12.6%  of  the 
employed — are  service  workers.  Over  2  mil- 
lion persons  work  as  waiters,  cooks  and  bar- 
tenders; 1.8  million  are  private  household 
workers;  over  1  mUUon  are  hospital  attend- 
ants and  practical  nurses.  Service  workers 
employment,  excluding  private  household 
work,  has  expanded  25<^r  since  1960  against 
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a  13%  gain  for  total  employment.  Only  the 
professional  field  has  risen  faster. 

These  trends  will  surely  continue.  The 
nation  Is  becoming  wealthier,  more  educated 
and  Increasingly  urban.  Americans  are  eat- 
mg  out  more,  going  to  the  beauty  parlor 
more  frequently,  spending  more  on  health 
care.  As  an  urban  society,  the  U.S.  has  greater 
need  for  protective  services.  More  women 
with  college  degrees  are  seeking  adequate 
child  care  and  home  maintenance  services  so 
that  they  themselves  can  enter  the  work 

force.  ^    ,       

Altogether,  service  employment  Is  pro- 
jected to  reach  12  mUllon  by  1976  for  a  29% 
gain  compared  with  a  17%  Increase  for  total 
employment.  Specific  occupations  In  which 
employment  should  rise  rapidly  are  hospital 
attendants,  practical  nurses,  beauticians  and 
cooks. 


tow  PAT  AND  LACK  OF  STATXT8 

Today,  service  workers  average  5.6  years 
less  schooling  than  those  in  professional 
fields.  Even  though  many  of  the  rapidly 
expanding  service  Jobs  will  require  higher 
educational  attainment  In  the  future,  the 
field  as  a  whole  should  be  a  source  of  Jobs 
for  new  entrants  to  the  labor  force.  However, 
the  potential  exUtence  of  a  large  number 
of  service  Jobs  Is  viewed  with  ambivalence, 
for  the  service  Job  Is  thought  of  as  a  "dead- 
end" position : 

Earnings  of  service  workers  are  below  aver- 
age. Wages  and  salaries  of  men  working  full- 
time,  year-round  as  service  workers  averaged 
»5,078  m  1966  against  $6,848  for  all  occupa- 
tions. ,  ^  . 
Fringe  benefits  are  below  average.  About 
20%  of  plant  workers  In  service  industries 
receive  no  paid  hoUdays  against  a  *rn  indus- 
try-wide average.  And  about  20%  have  no 
company  hospitalization  Insurance  against 
only  6%  m  all  Industries. 

Upward  mobility  is  restricted.  Service  jobs 
are  concentrated  In  small  businesses.  There 
are  no  intermediate  Job  categories  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  wage  earner  and  owner. 

Social  status  of  many  service  jobs  Is  low. 
Waiting  on  others  Is  not  part  of  the  American 
tradition. 

Given  these  characteristics.  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  service  occupations  dominated 
by  the  following  groups: 

Women  outnumber  men  by  two  to  one. 
When  domestic  household  jobs  are  excluded. 
4.3  mUUon  women  hold  service  Jobs  against 
33  million  men.  Eleven  years  ago  more  men 
than  women  held  nonhousehold  service  Jobs. 
Over  14%  of  nonwhlte  male  workers  have 
service  jobs  against  only  6%  of  white  men. 
Half  of  employed  nonwhlte  women  are  In 
service  Jobs  compared  to  18%  for  white  wom- 
en. 

The  unemployment  rate  Is  relatively  high, 
averaging  4.6%  In  1967  compared  to  3.8%  for 
all  workers.  The  high  rate  reflects  lack  of 
career  opportunities  In  service  jobs  and  an 
InabUlty  to  find  employment  In  other  occu- 
pations. 

We  thus  find  that  the  prospect  of  more 
service  jobs  Is  considered  a  mixed  blessing. 
The  female  orientation  of  many  such  posi- 
tions complicates  matters  for  the  unemployed 
Negro  male.  Low  sUtus  and  low  pay  result  In 
jobs  with  no  Ukers.  Pressures  to  push  up 
wage  scales  could  be  self-defeating  If  the 
services  price  themselves  out  of  the  market 
or  If  higher  sklUed  employees  are  successful 
In  maintaining  historical  wage  differentials. 

RESTEUCTCaiNG  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 

If  productivity  could  be  Increased,  then 
wages  of  service  Jotjs  could  be  raised  without 
a  proportionate  rise  In  prices.  Increased  pro- 
ductivity would  also  offer  potential  upward 
mobUlty  because  Job  categories  would  be- 
come specialized.  As  a  by-product,  the  social 
status  of  service  Jobs  might  well  be  lifted. 

A  recent  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search analysis  shows  that  productivity  haa 
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Increased  In  service  industries  but  not  as 
rapidly  as  m  the  economy  generally.  Diver- 
gent productivity  experiences  of  beauty  sa- 
lons and  barber  shops  Ulustrate  the  Impact 
that  simple  technological  developments  can 
have  in  these  Industries.  Plastic  hair  rollers 
revolutlonlaed  hah-  dressing;  laarbertng  has 
lagged  in  technology  and  productivity. 

The  National  Bureau  data,  though  frag- 
mentary, suggest  that  greater  productivity 
in  service  Jobs  can  be  achieved  through  re- 
structuring job  content  and  through  the  use 
of  more  and  better  capital  equipment.  Re- 
cent experience  In  the  health  and  household 
service  fields  lUustrates  some  of  the  pcob- 
lems  Involved. 

MEDICAL    AND    HEALTH    SERVICES 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Health  Manpower  recently  reported:  "Vnlesa 
we  improve  the  system  through  which  health 
care  is  provided,  care  will  continue  to  be- 
cOTne  less  satUfactory."  Increases  In  wages 
of  relaUvely  low-paid  hospital  employees 
and  the  growing  complexity  of  hospital  plants 
have  caused  hospital  dally  service  charges  to 
double  in  a  decade.  The  recent  success  of 
unionized  hospital  workers  In  winning  a  •100 
minimum  weekly  wage  m  New  York  City 
adds  further  impetvis  to  splraling  medical 
costs. 

Today,  service  workers  such  as  aides,  or- 
derlies and  practical  nurses  account  for  36% 
of  total  employment  In  the  medical  and 
health  Industry.  Between  1966  and  1975 
their  numbers  should  rise  by  52%.  To  meet 
this  goal  at  the  same  Ume  that  health  work- 
ers Improve  their  relative  wages  (hospital 
emplovees  have  been  covered  by  mlnlmimi 
wage  legislation  only  since  1967)  more  effi- 
cient use  must  be  made  of  less-skilled  labor. 

Several  hospitals  now  have  training  pro- 
grams for  improving  skills  of  low-wRge  wwk- 
ers  so  that  they  can  move  up  into  technical 
positions.  Mldwlves  are  being  trained  to  free 
scarce  physicians'  time.  Computer  technol- 
ogy m  medicine  should  permit  more  efficient 
division  of  labor.  And  better  organization  of 
the  health  industry— with  more  emphasis  on 
out-patient  care  and  comprehensive  health 
services — could  cut  total  costs. 


HOtrSEHOLD    HELP   SERVICES 

In  spite  of  our  spreading  affluence,  mil- 
lions Of  housewives  feel  tied  to  their  homes 
because  of  inability  to  find  domestic  help, 
and  millions  of  husbands  wash  windows  and 
mow  lawns  because  household  maintenance 
seri-lces  are  nonexistent  or  over-priced.  The 
number  of  household  workers  has  actually 
dropped  by  nearly  300.000  In  the  past  three 
years  Several  experiments  are  now  under- 
way across  the  nation  to  make  household  oc- 
cupations more  productive  and  more  attract- 
ive to  potential  workers: 

Pranchlsed  house  cleaning  service  on  a 
contract  basis  has  been  started  by  one  of  the 
nation's  retailers.  Relatively  little  capital  U 
required  to  enter  the  business.  The  franchise 
serves  as  a  link  between  working  for  wages 
and  outright  ownership. 

The  National  Committee  on  Household  Em- 
plovment  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  developed  pilot  proj- 
ects to  upgrade  household  employment  stand- 
ards and  opportunities.  Employees  are 
trained:  for  day  work,  cleaning  "teams"  are 
sometimes  used.  The  worker  U  not  employed 
directly  by  a  housewife,  but  shares  in  the 
"profits." 

Projects  such  as  PRIDE.  Inc.  In  Washing- 
ton combine  Job  training  with  the  prospect 
of  equity  Interest  to  attract  young  men  of  the 
ghetto  Into  the  landscaping  and  home  main- 
tenance business. 

Common  to  many  of  these  projects  U  the 
concept  that  young  people  can  be  attracted 
to  relatlvelv  low-paid  service  work  If  some 
hope  is  held"  out  vbat  they  are  not  permanent- 
ly locked  Into  the  lowest  level  Jobs.  Further, 
If  the  services  are  organized  on  a  business 
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Mr.  SCOTT 
tlon  to  the 
to  make  a  report 
Inserting  a  copy 
letter  In  the 
Information  of 
event  we  adjour^ 
weeks,  this,  of 
newsletter  to  be 
venlng^pf  the 
follows: 

TOtTB  CONQ 


nei? 


■cale  and  Job  speelallza- 

thiu  Increasing  produc- 

■uch  as  these  are  neces- 

of  service  workers  is  to 

d  In  tbe  years  ahead. 


LLOYD  SCOTT 

vfaaniiA 
I  >r  RKPRB8XNTATIVES 

eptember  19.  1968 


Speaker,  since  elec- 

I  have  endeavored 

to  coAstltuenta  and  am 

the  September  News- 

at  this  point  for  the 

membership.  In  the 

within  the  next  few 

cburse,  will  be  the  last 

ssued  until  the  reeon- 

Congress.  The  report 


Congress  reconv 
being  In  recess  foi 
While  we  have  on 


Bill  Scott  Rbports 

or  CONOBIM 

ed  on  September  4  after 

approximately  a  month. 

y  a  few  major  matters  to 


Ordinarily  when 


receives  favorable 
days  ago  a  bill  to 
08-16.  OS-17  and 
strlctlons  on  the 


be  considered  In  t  le  remaining  days  of  this 
session,  there  are  i  number  of  appropriation 
bills  to  cover  gov(  mment  expenses  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1008,  and  end- 
conference  reports  on 
bills  previously  parsed  by  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  in  diffen  nt  forms,  and  others  of 
minor  national  slgi  ilflcance  coming  up  under 
siupenslon  of  the  r  itles.  In  all  probability,  we 
will  not  adjourn  u  atu  after  the  flrrt  of  Oc- 
tober although  af  earlier  date  had  been 
thought  possible 

suraaoMAOB  PosmoNS 


a  matter  Involving  Fed- 


eral  employees  rei  chea   the   House   floor   It 


consideration,  but  a  few 

I  dd  428  additional  Grades 

OS-18  and  to  remove  re- 

lumber  of  scientific  and 


professional   positions   within   the   NaUonal 
Security  Agency  "  " 


defeated  by  a  vote  of 
331  to  134.  The  H  tuse  apparently  felt  that 
It  could  not  be  attempting  to  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit  on  ;he  one  hand  and  adding 
additional  high  lei  el  positions  on  the  other. 
Ifany  did  not  waj  t  additional  top  govern- 
ment Jobs  to  be  fl  lied  shortly  before  a  na- 
tional election.  It  teems  reasonable  for  the 
Congress  to  review '  the  entire  supergrade 
poaltlon  structure  n  view  of  the  far  larger 
number  of  top  sals  tied  poeltlons  existing  in 
some  agencies  thai  i  In  others,  rather  than 
further  existing  li  equities  In  the  depart- 
ments and  agenclei  The  pay  range  of  these 
positions  U  from  $:  2.835  to  $28,000.  I  might 
add  that  even  wit  lout  the  bill,  the  Com- 
mittee report  Indlc  ites  that  there  are  9.320 
supergrade  or  the  e<  [ulvalent  positions  In  the 
Federal  government . 

poLmc  iL  Acnvmxs 
A  number  of  com  tltuents  who  are  govern- 
ment employees  haire  requested  Information 
regarding  the  extern  to  which  they  can  par- 
ticipate In  poUtlca  matters  and  not  be  In 
violation  of  the  Hi  tch  Act.  In  order  to  an- 
swer  questions  on  this  subject.  I  have  ob- 
tained copies  of  a  pamphlet  Issued  by  the 
Civil  Service  Comi  Usslon  which  seta  forth 
rules  for  Federal  ( mployees.  Let  me  know 
If  you  desire  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet. 

TXJUDB    roa    TMK    SALXM   CHtnWM    DAM 


As  you  know,  thli 


ori«ed  by  Congrsss.  1  ut  a  separate  bill  U  nee 


project  has  been  auth- 
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sasary  to  obtain  funds.  While  no  appropria- 
tion will  be  made  this  year,  I  have  requested 
the  Department  of  the  Army  and  tlie  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  give  con- 
BlderatlOD  to  tbe  project  In  preparation  of 
next  year's  budget.  It  will  be  much  easier 
to  obtain  tbe  funds  if  proTlsions  for  them 
are  included  in  the  budget  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President  in  January.  How- 
ever, I  have  also  contacted  Congressman 
John  Rhodes  who  will  be  Chairman  ot  the 
subcommittee  considering  the  matter  In  the 
event  the  Republican  party  controls  tbe 
House  of  Representatives  next  year.  He  has 
assured  me  that  the  Committee  will  con- 
sider funding  the  project. 

COAST  OUASO  ACAOKMT 

Although  the  time  within  which  young 
men  from  our  District  could  apply  for  nomi- 
nations to  the  Air  Force.  Army,  Navy  and 
Uerchant  ICarlne  Academies  ended  Septem- 
ber 1.  there  is  still  time  to  apply  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Coast  Guard  Academy.  A 
Onngreaslonal  appointment  Is  not  required, 
and  applications  to  take  the  examination 
may  be  made  until  November  a,  1968,  for 
classes  beginning  in  July  1068.  Application 
forms  and  catalogs  are  available  upon  re- 
quest from  this  office,  or  you  may  secure 
them  through  your  school  guidance  coun- 
selor. 

PINST    POINT   on.    aSTINXBT 

Considerable  concern  has  been  expressed 
by  the  people  of  the  Northern  Neck  about 
the  poesibtlity  of  the  esUblishment  of  an 
oil  refinery  and  freetrads  port  adjacent  to 
the  Potomac  River  at  Piney  Point,  Ifaryland. 
While  this  Is  primarily  a  matter  to  be  deter- 
mined by  Maryland  authorltleB,  I  have  con- 
tacted a  number  at  Federal  agencies  which 
exercise  a  degree  of  control  over  the  Potomac 
River  and  urged  that  they  consider  the  pos- 
slbllty  that  this  project  will  further  pollute 
the  Potomac  and  have  suggested  that  the 
Installation  be  located  In  a  more  Inland  area. 
I  recently  discussed  the  matter  with  Gov- 
ernor Agnew  of  Maryland  during  his  visit 
to  the  Capitol  and  have  also  contacted  him 
by  letter.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  de- 
cisions have  been  made,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  were  able  to  Intercede  in  time. 

COMOIXSaiONAL  aSOaOAMIZATION 

An  Interesting  development  several  days 
ago  was  an  attempt  by  a  group  of  Members 
to  obtain  House  consideration  of  an  election 
reform  bill  and  a  Congressional  reorganiza- 
tion act.  Both  have  been  before  the  House 
Rules  Committee  for  several  months  without 
any  action  being  taken.  In  order  to  demon- 
strate the  need  for  Congressional  reform, 
these  Congressmen  resorted  to  parliamen- 
tary maneuvers  such  as  objecting  to  meas- 
ures reqiUring  unanimous  consent  and 
demanding  roll  calls  and  quorum  calls,  there- 
by delaying  regular  consideration  "f  legisla- 
tion. This  delay  continued  for  about  three 
hours  one  day  but  apparently,  satisfied  at 
having  made  their  point,  the  group  then  per- 
mitted orderly  procedure  to  resume. 

The  Reorganization  Act  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate provides  for  open  business  meetings  of 
conunlttees  and  public  disclosure  of  votes 
taken  In  committee,  more  equitable  stafllng 
of  committees,  live  television  and  broadcast- 
ing of  open  committee  hearings  and  auto- 
matic data  processing  of  Federal  budget  in- 
formation. Altogether  tbere  are  more  than  a 
hundred  proposals  for  streamlining  Con- 
gress. Of  course,  It  is  Impossible  to  change 
procedure  In  the  House  or  to  change  a  law 
without  obtaining  a  majority  vote,  but  per- 
haps the  dramatization  of  this  matter  will 
have  a  desirable  effect  and  enable  a  future 
Congress  to  reorganize  and  modemise  the 
procedvire. 

Legislation  enacted  which  I  Introduced  or 
co-sponsored: 

To  provide  additional  free  m^mng  piivi- 
leges  for  overseas  servicemen 
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To  authorize  construction  of  tbe  Salem 
Church  Dam 

To  mcrease  the  amount  of  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  cost  of  construction  of  the 
Potomac-Dulles  Interceptor  Sewer  and  re- 
duce amount  to  be  re-pald  by  the  locallUes 

To  require  completion  of  the  mterstate 
highway  system  in  Washington,  D.C. 

To  asaut  farmers  In  tbe  cooperative  mar- 
keung  of  their  producu. 

To  compensate  survivors  of  local  law  en- 
forcement officers  killed  while  apprehending 
persons  who  have  conmiltted  Federal  crimes. 

To  define  a  riot  and  provide  crlmlnai 
penalties  for  rioting  m  D.C. 

To  rsguUte  the  mailing  of  master  keys  for 
motor  vehicle  ignition  switches 

To  define  the  Jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts 
regarding  admissions  or  confessions  of  the 
accused  in  criminal  rases 

Pending  legtolaUon.  not  yet  enacted,  which 
I  mtroduced  or  co-sponsored: 

TO  provide  a  tax  incentive  to  businees  to 
hire  and  train  unemployed  people  lacklne 
essentUl  Job  skills. 

To  provide  for  the  sharing  of  Federal  taxes 
with  the  statea 

To  provide  a  tax  credit  to  stimulate  the 
construction  of  air  and  water  pollution  con- 
trol facilities  by  private  businesses 

To  estoblUh  a  National  Crime  SUtlstlcs 
Center  to  fill  the  gap  in  our  knowledge  of 
criminal  activity 

To  increase  from  $600  to  81,000  personal 
tax  exemptions 

To  establish  a  NaUonal  Cemetery  within 
Manassas  NaUonal  Battiefield  Park 

To  grant  Congressional  approval  to  the 
amended  Potomac  River  Basin  Compact 

TO  authorize  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
convey  land  to  Prince  William  County 

TO  permit  Federal  employees  to  retire  with 
an  immediate  annuity,  regardless  of  age, 
upon  completion  of  thirty  years  service 

To  amend  the  Constitution  to  permit  non- 
denomlnatlonal  prayer  in  buildings  sup- 
ported from  public  funds 

To  enable  the  resldento  of  Dahlgram  Naval 
Weapons  Laboratory  to  vote 

To  limit  the  number  of  questions  which 
may  be  asked  In  the  decennial  census 

Legislation  not  adopted  by  the  time  Con- 
gress adjourns  this  year  will  have  to  be  re- 
introduced next  year  for  further  considera- 
tion 

ELKCTOSAL    COLLEGE 

Having  several  candidates  this  year  raises 
the  possibUlty  of  the  selection  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  House  of  Representatives.  My 
understanding  of  the  matter  is  that  a  per- 
son must  receive  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes  to  be  elected.  In  the  event  no  candi- 
date receives  a  majority,  the  House  decides 
from  among  the  top  three  candidates,  who 
will  be  President  and  the  Senate  decides  who 
will  be  Vice  President.  Should  the  election 
be  thrown  into  the  House,  each  state  would 
have  one  vote  and  the  Members  of  the  House 
from  each  state  would  caucus  to  decide  how 
that  vote  would  be  cast.  In  the  present  Con- 
gress the  Republican  party  has  a  majority 
of  members  in  18  state  delegations  and  the 
Democrata  have  a  majority  In  29  state  delega- 
tions with  the  remaining  states  equally  di- 
vided. Each  member  of  the  House  Is  subject 
to  re-election  this  year  and  the  new  Congress, 
meeting  In  January,  would  make  tbe  deci- 
sion. Certainly  we  do  not  know  which  party 
will  control  a  majority  of  the  state  delega- 
tions. At  best  It  is  a  technical  and  unde- 
sirable way  to  elect  our  Chief  of  State.  There- 
fore, I  do  hope  that  the  next  President  will 
be  elected  by  the  people  on  November  5 
rather  than  to  have  the  election  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

SOMXTBINa  TO   PONDSa 

Wouldn't  It  be  preferable  to  give  those 
on  welfare  a  hand-up  rather  than  a  hand- 
out? 
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ALTERNATIVES  TO  WELFARE 
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HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or  TKZAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  19.  1968 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Poverty,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  a  "lack  of  money.  The  fight  against 
poverty  can  only  be  won  when  ways  are 
found  to  help  keep  families  permanently 
above  the  poverty  line.  Our  present  wel- 
fare system  must  be  revamped,  for  it 
basically  just  aids  the  blind  the  dte- 
abled,  the  aged,  and  the  dependoit  child. 
If  a  man  is  working  full  time  and  despite 
his  best  elforte  cannot  keep  his  family 
decently  clothed,  housed,  and  fed,  then 
the  ravages  of  poverty  wiU  spread,  not 

The  Washington  Post  recently  con- 
tained a  succinct  analysis  of  the  current 
discussion  about  alternatives  to  our 
present  welfare  system.  As  toe  first 
congressman  to  Introduce  a  bill  estab- 
lishing a  national  program  of  children  s 
aUowances  and  a  "right  to  work"  bill 
estoblishing  the  Federal  Government  as 
employer  of  last  resort  to  any  peraon 
willing  and  able  to  work,  I  welcome  this 
dialog  and  commend  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Pboposed  RxFOaMS  or  Nation's  Welfare  Sys- 
tem Have  Thew  Flaws.  Also 
(By  PhUlp  Meyer) 
The  country  Is  becoming  increasingly  ready 
to  fight  poverty  with  heavier  artillery  than 
ever  has  been  considered  before. 

A  guaranteed  income  for  all,  or  a  negative 
tocome  tax,  or  making  the  Government  the 
employer  of  last  resort  are  among  Ideas  now 
being  discussed  with  Increasing  seriousness 
by  coneervatlves  and  liberals  alike. 

In  both  camps,  there  is  growing  discon- 
tent with  the  inadequacies  of  the  present 
welfare  system  and  Ita  built-in  tendency  to 
discourage  work. 

"The  end  of  the  welfare  System  Is  to  go 
out  of  business.  Unlers  welfare  Is  a  self- 
liquidating  enterprise,  it  is  a  failure."  says 
Rep  Martha  Griffiths  (D-Mlch.),  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Subcommittee,  which 
has  Just  ended  two  weeks  of  hearings  on  al- 
ternatives to  welfare. 

By  this  and  other  standards,  welfare  U  a 
failure.  But  the  alternatives  have  flaws,  too. 
AU  of  the  dozens  of  ideas  now  being  dissected 
on  Capitol  Hill  fall  Into  three  major  ap- 
proaches, each  a  mixed  bag  of  coste  and 
beneflta. 
They  are: 

1.  Keep  the  welfare  system  and  try  to  im- 
prove It. 

2.  Guarantee  everyone  a  Job.  even  if  it  is 
a  make- work  Government  program. 

3.  Guarantee  everyone  a  minimum  income, 
whether  he  works  or  not. 

And  here's  how  the  argumenta  over'  these 
Ideas  are  shaping  up: 

KEEP   WELFABX 

What  we  now  call  welfare  is  really  four 
different  Federal  programs :  aid  to  the  blind, 
aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  dUabled. 
old  age  assistance,  and  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  (ADCK 

In  all.  they  reach  8  million  people,  more 
than  half  of  them  in  the  ADC  category.  The 
total  cost  Is  about  $6  billion  a  year. 

Main  advantage  of  keeping  the  system  Is 
that  its  existing  machinery  can  translate 
new  spending  into  benefits  with  a  minimum 
of  fuss: 

The  flaws  in  the  system: 

Paymento  vary  widely  because  of  different 


State  rules.  Children  in  Mississippi  get  as^S 
per  month  while  those  in  New  Jersey  get 

**iSl  8  million  welfare  reclplente  represent 
only  one-fourth  of  all  those  living  in  Poverty^ 
Mofe  than  half  of  the  children  f  f »*"«  for 
ADC  under  Federal  rules  don  t  get  It.  (How- 
ever, a  recent  Supreme  Court  ni»l°K  ^^" 
broi^en  the  coverage.  The  Court  struck  down 
State  laws  barring  aid  to  children  in  fam- 
Uies  with  employable  males,  the  so-called 
•^n^ln-the-house  rule."  The  Government 
iMued  new  welfare  rules  to  follow  the  court 

^Fteclplenta  who  might  work  »»»ve  »*"*J^ 
centlve  to  do  so.  Welfare  cllenta  who  earned 
money  have  had  their  paymenta  reducecl  by 
the  amount  of  their  earnlngs-ln  effect,  a 
100  per  cent  tax  on  their  Income.  A  new 
law  taxes  their  earnings  at  67  per  cent,  still 
high  enough  to  discourage  working. 

It  takes  a  cumbersome  bureaucracy  to  tell 
who  U  eligible  and  who  Isn't.  The  same  bu- 
reaucracy provides  counseling  services, 
whether  the  people  involved  want  them  or 
not. 

CUABANTEE  JOBS 

The  enthusiasm  for  a  guaranteed  income 
among  economlsU,  some  Congressmen  and 
^e?^opinlon  leaders  has  not  filtered  down 
to  the  pubUc.  according  to  the  Gallup  PolL 
But  the  Poll  shows  78  per  cent  are  in  favOT 
of  a  plan  to  guarantee  every  person  enough 
work  to  earn  at  least  $60  a  week,  a  little 
over  $3100  a  year. 

Such  a  program  would  probably  not  be 
verv  costly,  because  unemployment  Is  not  a 
very  large  cause  of  poverty.  Therein  lies 
the  mam  flaw  of  guaranteed  work  as  a  solu- 
tion to  poverty. 

The  statistical  evidence: 

More  than  half  the  poor  are  either  under 
16  or  over  65.  and  therefore  not  available  for 

work 

More  than  half  of  the  male  heads  of  poor 
households  in  the  normal  woy>^»"8  ag«  are 
already  working  full  time  at  least  40  weeks 
a  vear.  They  are  poor  In  spite  of  It. 

Of  all  the  new  Ideas  being  studied,  a  plan 
to  make  the  Government  the  employer  of 
last  resort  Is  probably  the  closest  to  being 
enacted.  But  it's  no  cure-all  for  the  poverty 
problem,  and  It  would  not  replace  the  wel- 
fare system. 

GUAEANTEED  INCOME 

In  1962.  economUt  Milton  Friedman,  an 
adviser  to  Barry  Goldwater.  proposed  the 
negative  Income  tax:  People  with  Incomes 
below  a  certain  level  would  not  pay  the  Gov- 
ernment, instead  the  Government  would  pay 
them.  With  such  a  simple,  straightforward 
system,  the  welfare  establishment  could  be 

^^AnSher  economtet.  James  Tobln  of  Yale, 
proposes  a  flat  system  of  paymente  to  achieve 
The  same  result.  Although  the  figures  ir^the 
Friedman  and  Tobln  plans  are  different,  both 
have  the  same  basic  effects: 

A  minimum  income  for  everyone,  based 
on  the  size  of  the  family. 

An  incentive  to  work.  Reclplente  who 
earned  money  would  be  allowed  to  keep  half 
of  It  under  Friedman's  plan.  60  per  cent  un- 
der Tobln's. 

An  end  to  red  tape.  A  simple  statement 
of  need  would  determine  eligibility.  Spot 
checking  to  find  chlselers  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  spot  checking  for  tax  cheaters.  In 
other  words,  the  system,  like  the  income  tax. 
would  be  largely  self-regulattag. 

such  a  plan  has  been  endorsed  by  1200 
economlsta.  It  would,  in  one  splendid  swoop, 
wine  out  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  wel- 
fare system.  But  It  would  have  some  disad- 
vantages of  Its  own.  Among  them: 

Hleh  cost.  A  national  guaranteed  Income 
system  would  cost  from  $4  billion  to  more 
than  $26  billion  more  than  the  present  wel- 
fan  system,  depending  on  the  income  floor 
and  tbe  kinds  of  incentives  for  work. 


Upward  leakage.  Recipients  of  aid  are  en- 
couraged to  work  and  allowed  to  keep  some 
of  their  earnings.  These  earnings  could  put 
some  above  the  poverty  line,  but  leave  them 
still  eligible  for  help. 

Public  resistance.  It  may  not  be  possible 
to  sell  such  a  plan  to  a  work-oriented  so- 
ciety accustomed  to  helping  only  the  "de- 
serving poor"_thoee  who  can't  work.  "I  can 
understand  why  1200  economists  are  for  it. 
but  It  would  be  hard  to  find  1200  other  peo- 
ple," says  Sen.  William  Proxmire  (D-Wls.). 
Cost  estimates  vary  so  widely  because  It 
is  hard  to  pinpoint  the  level  of  support  and 
the  work  incentives  that  would  give  the  pro- 
gram the  biggest  good  for  a  buck. 

No  one  can  be  sure  Just  how  many  people 
getting  guaranteed  income  paymento  would 
decide  to  work  if  they  were  allowed  to  keep, 
say,  half  of  what  they  earned. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  U. 
however,  trying  to  find  out.  OEO  Is  setting  up 
a  guaranteed  mcome  plan  among  1000  fam- 
ilies in  New  Jersey. 

These  families  are  matehed  with  200  others 
who  are  not  getting  the  money  and  who 
win  serve  as  a  control  group  for  compari- 
son. First  resulta  will  be  available  in  about 

Ck  VC&T 

"It  will  provide  a  very  substantial,  tech- 
nically competent  basis  for  determining  es- 
timates of  coste  and  effecte  of  alternative 
programs."  says  OEO  Research  Director  Rob- 
ert A.  Le  vine. 

Meanwhile,  he  is  willing  to  guess  at  what 
the  experiment  will  show  People  who  predict 
that  thoee  getting  income  maintenance  will 
work  more  than  those  getting  nothing  are 
probably  overoptlmlstlc.  Levlne  says. 

Instead,  he  expects  them  to  work  less.  I 
do  not  believe."  he  adds,  "that  thU  drop-off 
will  be  substantial." 

Even  If  there  are  some  who  do  not  work 
as  much  as  they  should.  Levlne  says,  this  Is 
something  "that  I  would  be  willing  to  accept 
as  a  price  of  the  system." 

Like  everything  etee  in  politics,  the  income 
maintenance  problem  may  be  pushed  and 
pulled  Into  a  compromise  program  that  will 
borrow  something  from  many  different 
proposals. 

A  typical  compromise  comes  from  Lisle  C 
Carter  Jr.,  deputy  director  of  the  Urban 
Coalition,  who  favors  a  piecemeal  approach 
that  would  gradually  phase  out  traditional 

welfare. 

Carter  favors  guaranteed  public  employ- 
ment a  special  allowance  for  families  with 
children  and  an  expanded  Social  Security 
program.  These  would  take  care  of  a  majority 
of  the  poor. 

At  the  same  time,  he  would  Improve  wel- 
fare by  streamlining  it  into  something  ap- 
proaching a  guaranteed  income.  The  stream- 
lining would  be  done  in  four  steps: 

1.  Set  a  national  standard  for  minimum 
payments. 

2.  End  all  eligibility  requirements  except 

need.  . 

3  Do  away  with  the  caseworker  approach 
by  separating  the  money  program  from  coun- 
seling and  other  services. 

4  Increase  the  incentive  for  work,  by  let- 
ting welfare  reclplente  keep  more  of  what 
they  earn. 


THE  TRIUMPH  AND  THE  ECSTASY 
IN  DETROIT 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  19.  1968 
Mr  NEDZI.  Mr  Speaker,  there  is  good 
news  from  Detroit.  And  there  is  good 
news  in  Detroit. 
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The  Detroit  T^ers  and  their  fans,  af- 


ter 33  long  year: 


Baseball  fever  haj 
Detroit  since  the 
place  on  May  10 
was  at  stake.  Th( 


of  agonized  waiting, 


have  won  the  Am(  rican  League  pennant. 
As  a  longtime  Detroit  Tiger  fan.  I 
share  the  unlvers  il  happiness  in  Detroit 
with  the  success  pf  our  baseball  heroes, 
been  running  high  in 
ngers  swept  into  first 
More  than  a  pennant 
very  soul  of  the  city 
seemed  to  be  ridi^  on  the  run  for  the 
flag. 

The  Tigers  havd  done  on  the  field  what 
the  entire  city  w>uld  like  to  do:  work 
together — young  and  old,  black  and 
white — for  under  itanding  and  success. 
The  old — Manage;  Mayo  Smith.  General 
Manager  Jim  Can  pbell,  Head  Scout  Rick 
Perrell — have  con  blned  with  veterans — 
Kallne,  the  fabulous 
Denny  McLain.  tli  e  slugging  Willie  Hor- 
ton,  the  pinch-filtter  par-excellence 
the  young  and  hard- 
to  achieve  this  great 


to  nail  down 
last    Saturday 


Gates  Brown — ant 
throwing  bullpen, 
victory.*  " 

The  Tigers  hav  s  been  "a  come-from- 
behlnd  ball  club"  Jl  year.  It  was  appro- 
priate, then,  that  t  ley  came  from  behind 
Demy  McClain's  victory 
ar  d  again  when  they 
clinched  the  pen  nant  Tuesday  night. 
They  are  also  a  ui  lited  ball  club,  getting 
help  from  every  man  on  the  25-man 
roster.  Characterl  tlcally,  two  relatively 
minor  figures  in  he  cast,  Joe  Sparma 
and  Don  Wert,  we  re  the  decisive  figures 
in  the  Tuesday  trii  mph. 

It  is  with  pleasu  %  that  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  salute  the  pennant-winning 
Tigers.  My  collea  [ues  from  Pittsburgh 
and  Boston,  who  In  recent  years  have 
experienced  this  sa  me  pennant  fever,  will 
understand  the  grfat  feeling  we  have  In 
the  city  this  week. 

Under  leave  to  Extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  placf  herein  three  articles, 
the  clinching  of  the 
pennant,  and  a  se<|ond  telling  of  the  day 
Denny  McClain  von  his  30th  victory, 
and  the  third  desprlbing  that  old  pen- 
nant fever 

(From  the  Washington, 
Sept. 

UNI.IKEI.T    HEKOES   Ci^ 

Spabma,  Wert  Hklp 


The  Detroit  Tigers 
full  of  power,  drani 
some  unlikely  heroes 


winner,  and  season 
Al  Kallne  and   Tony 
credit  for  getting  the 
a  sub- .200  hitter,  a 


(D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
|8.  1968] 

TtCERs'  RtTN  TO  Flag: 
Set  Owt  Wnj>  FnmrAL 


loaded  with  talent  and 

a  champagne  toast  to 

who  finalized  their  drive 


to  the  American  Leai  iie  pennant. 
The  likes  of  Denn  '  McClaIn,  the  30-game 


ong  hitting  superstars 
Horton  must  be  given 
Tigers  there,  but  It  was 
pitcher  who  had  spent 


a  month  In  the  do|  house  and  the  Boston 
Red  Sox  who  got  t)  lem  over  the  top  last 
night. 

Don  Wert,   hitting 
two-out  single  that 


only  .198  delivered  a 
kcored  Kallne  with  the 
winning  run  in  the  :  Unth  Inning  and  Spar- 
ma pitched  a  flve-h|tter  to  beat  the  New 
Tork  Yankees  2-1. 

Actually,  the  Tlger^  already  owned  the  pen- 
nant about  15  mlnut  s  before  Wert's  hit,  be- 
cause second-place  Bi  itlmore  had  been  elim- 
inated by  a  2-0  loss    o  the  Boston  Red  Sox. 

SU0H1     PAUSK 

This  was  the  day  ttje 
had  awaited  for  23 
wait  a  few  more  mlnAtes 
wild  celebration  that 
Inside  out  with  Jublli  tlon 

The  46.512   specta^rs 
were  not  told  of  the 


Tigers  and  their  fans 
ears,  but  they  had  to 
before  beginning  a 
turned  the  Motor  City 


In   Tiger  Stadium, 
Orioles'  defeat  because 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

club  officials  feared  a  demonstration  that 
might  have  disrupted  the  flnUh  of  the  Tigers' 
game. 

The  pause,  however,  did  not  dampen  the 
celebration,  which  moved  Into  the  heart  of 
downtown  Detroit  and  continued  into  the 
wee  hours  of  the  morning. 

LATB  KKPLAcnonrr 

Sparma,  a  last-mlnu^  replacement  when 
Earl  Wilson  turned  up  with  a  sore  shoulder 
seven  mlnutea  before  game  time,  produced 
Detroit's  first  run  with  a  single  in  the  fifth 
that  scored  Bill  Preehan.  The  Tanks  tied  it 
In  the  ninth  on  Jake  Olbbs'  two-out  single. 

Sparma  had  gotten  in  a  tiff  with  IKanager 
Mayo  Smith  when  Mayo  took  him  out  of  a 
game  after  three  scoreless  innings.  Sparma 
dldnt  like  It  and  said  so.  Smith  said  Sparma 
was  entitled  to  his  own  Qplnlon. 

The  crowd  Jumped  on  Sparma  with  boos 
last  night  when  his  name  was  annoimced, 
but  the  shouts  later  changed  tune. 

"We  want  Sparma,  We  want  Sparma!" 
they  chanted,  as  police  and  stadium  attend- 
ants tried  to  prevent  them  from  over-run- 
ning the  "Hger  dugout  after  Wert's  heroics. 

The  Tigers  didn't  risk  life  and  limb  by  re- 
turning for  a  bow.  They  were  too  busy  risk- 
ing life  and  limb  celebrating  In  the  dressing 
room. 

Corks  popped  and  champagne  poured  over 
the  heads  of  most  of  those  present.  Nearly 
everyone  was  covered  with  shaving  cream, 
champagne  or  both. 

Most  of  the  players  and  coaches,  smd  at 
least  one  sports  writer,  were  dumped  Into  the 
whirlpool  bath  by  estatlc  ballplayers,  and 
Mclialn  led  a  sixman  chorus  In  fight  songs. 

"The  only  thing  I  can  say  Is  I  hope  nobody 
slips  and  falls,"  Smith  said. 

He  said  he  was  worried  about  the  crowd. 

"I  thought  they  might  tear  the  stadliun 
down." 

A    IS-TXAB  WATF 

Kallne  walked  Into  the  manager's  office 
and  embraced  Mayo. 

"Fifteen  years,  boy,  and  I'm  real  happy  for 
you,"  Smith  said,  referring  to  Kallne's  tre- 
mendoiis  Tiger  career  that  began  In  1953  and 
Includes  every  honor  except  playing  In  a 
World  Series. 

"I've  had  great  thrills,  but  this  has  got  to 
top  them  all,"  Kallne  said. 

McLaln.  scheduled  to  pitch  tonight  against 
the  Yankees,  bounded  Into  Smith's  office  and 
said  with  a  champagne  accented  laugh : 

"I  ain't  pitching  tomorrow,  get  somebody 
else." 

The  celebration  In  downtown  Detroit 
reached  Its  loudest  point  shortly  after  mid- 
night, about  two  hours  after  the  Tigers  had 
clinched  the  fiag. 

The  thousands  In  the  vast,  milling  crowd 
at  Kennedy  Square  forced  the  mobilization 
of  a  strong  force  of  police. 

When  the  police  entered  the  throng,  the 
crowd  cheered  them.  In  fact,  the  crowd 
cheered  Just  about  anything. 

Eight-lane  Woodward  Avenue,  the  main 
street  that  cuts  the  city  In  half,  was  blocked 
bumper-to-bumper  with  cars,  and  all  horns 
were  blaring. 

There  were  snake  dancers  weaving  in  and 
out  between  the  Janmied  autoe,  and  the 
milling  fans  migrated  from  spot  to  spot. 

PAPER   SHOWES 

They  moved  to  a  bonfire  in  the  middle  of 
Michigan  Avenue,  where  they  performed  a 
war  dance  for  the  upcoming  battle  VTlth  St. 
Louis,  then  to  Washington  Boulevard — hotel 
row — where  the  guests  were  ripping  up 
phone  books,  toilet  paper  and  anything  they 
could  get  their  hands  on  and  throwing  the 
mess  out  the  upper  floor  windows. 

Ticker  tape  isn't  easy  to  come  by  late  at 
night  with  the  stock  market  closed,  but  the 
two  wire  services  pitched  In  and  dxmiped 
as  much  as  they  could  find  out  fifth-  and 
sixth-floor  windows  of  the  building  they 
share. 

Back  at  Kennedy  Square,  a  cute  blonde 
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was  wading  in   the  reflecting  pool.  Nobody 
bothered  her. 

The  two  flag  poles  In  the  park  were  one 
source  of  frustration  for  both  the  fans  and 
the  police.  Tiger  fans,  pennants  In  hand, 
kept  trying  to  shinny  up  the  poles  to  put 
the  proud  banners  atop  the  50-foot  poles.  No 
one  ever  quite  made  It,  but  they  tried. 

MOVES    SHOP 

A  three-block  stretch  of  Michigan  Avenue 
was  finally  blocked  off  to  the  traffic,  and 
what  a  block  party  It  turned  out  to  be. 

Almost  everyone  had  a  bottle  of  beer  In  hU 
hand.  Many  had  two  or  three  beers.  The 
police  didn't  bother  them.  But  they  didn't 
Join  In. 

One  enterprising  lad  brought  out  a  keg 
from  a  local  pub,  set  It  down  In  the  middle 
of  the  street  and  was  willing  to  play  host  to 
all  comers  until  an  officer  stepped  In. 

"You  don't  want  to  lose  that,  do  you?"  the 
officer  asked  the  obvloiuly  under-age  youth. 

"Nope,"  he  answered. 

"Then,  get  It  out  of  here,"  the  officer 
warned.  The  youth  obliged  him,  moved  down 
one  block,  set  up  shop  again  and  was  qulcklv 
drained. 

There  was  a  lot  of  noise  and  a  lot  of  chant- 
ing about  the  upcoming  World  Series  vrtth 
St.  Louis.  Most  couldn't  be  printed. 

The  night-time  festivities  were  fun.  Give 
the  Tigers  a  series  victory  and  the  cham- 
pionship during  the  daytime,  and  then  try 
to  get  into  downtown  Detroit. 
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OoLOBN  30  poa  Show  Biz  Dennt 
(By  Alfred  Wright) 
Until  he  stepped  on  the  mound,  you 
couldn't  tell  the  man  from  the  celebrities. 
Then  Denny  McLain  began  to  pitch,  and 
baseball  had  its  first  30-game  winner  since 
1934.  when  Dlz  became  an  American  original 
As  we  all  know,  there  are  those  awkward 
moments  in  life  when  it  seems  as  If  the  whole 
world  Is  staring  at  you.  For  Instance,  when 
you  get  your  school  diploma  or  you  get  mar- 
ried or  have  a  massive  hangover.  Although 
last  week  none  of  those  things  happened  to 
Denny  McLain.  the  Detroit  pitcher  felt  that 
way  nonetheless.  In  fact,  he  usually  does.  But 
last  week  was  something  special,  for  McLain 
pitched  and  won  his  29th  and  30th 
games  of  the  1968  season.  True,  he  was  only 
the  46th  pitcher  in  history  to  do  this,  but  he 
was  the  first  since  Dizzy  Dean  in  1934,  a  year 
in  which  they  were  still  looking  for  the  Lind- 
bergh ransom  money.  Hitler  had  Just  become 
Fuehrer  and  Clark  Oable  won  the  Academy 
Award  for  It  Happened  One  Night. 

Denny  MclAln  bathed  happily  In  all  the 
front-page  fuss.  Brash  and  Irish,  he  often 
acts  as  if  it  were  his  world  and  the  rest  of  the 
people  were  Just  passing  through.  He  la  also 
pure  show  biz  from  the  top  of  his  square 
head  to  the  soles  of  his  Itchy  feet.  So  it  was 
fitting  that  he  spent  the  first  half  of  his  week 
winning  his  29th  game  against  the  California 
Angels  within  sight  of  Disneyland  and  mak- 
ing occasional  strafing  runs  on  Hollywood  It- 
self. Back  home  In  more  prosaic  Detroit.  Mc- 
Lain completed  his  30th  victory  with  an 
anything  but  prosaic  six-hit  melodrama 
against  the  visiting  Oakland  Athletics  In 
front  of  coaat-to-coast,  living-color  TV.  Be- 
forehand he  managed  to  create  a  kind  of 
ersatz  Hollywood  of  his  own  right  In  his 
suburban  Detroit  split-level.  From  morn- 
ing to  night  the  place  was  choked  with  book- 
ing agents  In  sideburns  and  mod  suits  and 
their  mlnlskirted  chicks — all  of  them  shout- 
ing at  each  other  and  over  the  long-distance 
phone  while  McLain.  accompanied  by  the 
members  of  his  four-piece  combo,  was  down 
m  the  den,  shattering  neighbors'  eardrums 
with  his  X-77  Hammond  organ  as  ABC-TV 
cameras  cranked  away. 

Well,  that's  Denny  McLain  for  you.  He 
may  look  like  a  linebacker  after  10  years  of 
NFL  combat,  and  he  may  have  the  Jumplng- 
est  fastball  in  the  American  League,  but  it  Is 
tha  Incandescent   flame   of  show  bla   that 


bums  in  Denny's  heart.  Thirty  gmmesT 
Bo-hum.  The  Ed  SulUvan  Show?  Yeah,  baby. 
Last  things  first.  Baseball's  30-game  win- 
ner-to-be got  up  last  Saturday  morning 
around  10:30  and  wolfed  down  the  scram- 
bled eggs  and  sausage  his  wife  Sharyn  had 
Just  dished  up.  The  neighbors  must  have 
thought  he  was  sick  or  something,  because 
he  only  spent  a  couple  of  minutes  on  the 
organ,  banging  out  a  thing  called  Girl  Talk 
that  is  on  his  new  Capitol  Records  album. 
There  was  barely  time  for  a  few  phone  calls 
and  Just  one  argument  with  Prank  Scott,  his 
agent  in  New  York.  Then  his  brother  drove 
him  to  nger  Stadium  In  the  Caddy  conver- 
tible that  a  local  dealer  has  given  McLain 
for  a  second  car. 

WalUng  in  the  Detroit  clubhouse  was  a 
riot  of  newspaper,  magazine,  TV  and  radio 
reporters,  poised  with  pencil  and  mike  to 
record  McLaln's  confrontation  with  Unmor- 
tallty  After  his  first  full  night's  sleep  since 
Monday,  he  was  in  full  stride— rascally  one 
minute,  sincere  as  a  scoutmaster  the  next. 
"What  did  you  do  last  night,  Denny?"  some- 
one asked.  ^.     .     ^ 

Sitting  on  a  stool  in  front  of  his  locker 
half  undressed.  McLain  shuffled  through 
some  maU.  He  looked  up  at  the  reporters 
and  the  mikes  that  were  shoved  at  his  face. 
"Oh  I  talked  on  the  phone  until  about 
midnight.  Then  I  went  to  bed  and  kept 
dreaming  I'd  lost  my  contact  lenses.  I  spend 
more  money  on  contact  lenses  than  most 
guys  make." 
"Are  you  in  the  right  mood  for  today?" 
"I  was  until  one  of  you  guys  started  calling 
me  'McLain.'  Look,  it's  Denny  or  Dennis  or 
Mr   McLain.  Anything  but  'McLain'." 

"Is  thU  the  biggest  game  you've  pitched 
all  vear?** 

"No.  That  was  when  we  came  back  after 

losing  five  of  six  games  and  I  won  over  CaU- 

fornla  6-1."  .     ..  ^ 

"Wherell  we  meet  you  after  you  win  the 

game  today,  Denny?" 

"You  guys   are  presuming  a  lot.  arent 

you?"  ^ 

And  so  out  to  the  field  for  batting  piacUce. 
more  interviews,  the  warmup  and  flJially  the 
game.  The  crowd  of  44.087,  which  surprisingly 
failed  to  flU  nger  Stadium  on  this  balmy, 
climactic  afternoon,  emptied  lU  throats  at 
the  sight  of,  uh.  Denny.  They  had  forgotten 
he  once  called  them  "the  world's  worst  fans." 
The  edgiest  man  on  the  premises  was  white- 
haired  Dizzy  Dean,  who  had  come  all  the  way 
from  hU  home  In  Mississippi  to  watch  Denny 
tie  the  record  he  made  on  the  last  day  of  the 
1934  season  to  put  St.  Louis  Into  the  Worid 
Series.  "You  got  a  cigarette,  podner?"  Dean 
asked  a  man  in  the  press  dining  room.  "I'm  so 
nervous  I  can't  eat." 

The  game  began  placidly  despite  all  the 
tension  Denny  threw  44  pitches  In  the  first 
three  Innings,  aUowlng  only  a  harmless  single 
to  Danny  Cater  in  the  first.  He  felt  good  and 
he  had  his  stuff.  But  in  the  fourth  with  one 
man  on,  Reggie  Jackson  hit  "a  good  curve- 
ball."  as  Denny  later  described  It,  Into  the 
lower  stands  In  right  field  for  a  home  run. 
and  Denny  was  behind  2-0.  Later  that  Inning 
when  he  reached  first  base  on  a  walk.  Denny 
said  to  Cater.  "Tell  Jackson  to  be  expecting 
that  same  pitch  the  next  time  he  comes  up." 
Denny  considers  it  an  accident  If  anyone 
hits  one  of  his  good  pitches. 

Norm  Cash  hit  a  three-run  homer  for  the 
Tigers  to  give  Detroit  a  one-run  lead,  but 
Denny  quickly  lost  it.  He  walked  Dave  Dun- 
can, the  catcher,  and  the  Athletics  worked 
him  around  the  bases.  Reggie  Jackson  reap- 
peared m  the  sUth  inning,  and  Denny  threw 
him  what  he  threw  him  what  he  called  "my 
only  bad  pitch  of  the  game."  It  was  a  change- 
up  that  Just  hung  there,  and  Jackson  put  it 
tn  the  upper  deck. 

The  score  stayed  4-3  for  the  A's  untU  the 
Tigers  came  to  bat  in  the  ninth,  their  last 
chance.  Denny  was  first  up,  so  Manager  Mayo 
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Smith  replaced  him  with  Pinch  Hitter  Al 
Kallne.  Now  It  woiUd  take  two  Detroit  runs 
to  bring  Denny  his  victory.  Kallne  walked, 
and  Mickey  Stanley  moved  him  to  third  with 
a  single.  Frenzy  shook  Tiger  Stadium  as  Jim 
Northrup  came  to  bat.  He  topped  a  ball  half- 
way to  first,  which  Cater  fielded  and  threw 
over  the  catcher's  head  as  Kallne  scored  to 
tie  the  game.  Next  came  Willie  Horton,  a  fire- 
plug of  a  man  with  35  home  runs  so  far. 
With  only  one  out,  the  Athletics  moved 
everyone  Including  the  outfielders  In  close  to 
cut  off  the  run  from  third.  Horton  drove  a 
2-2  pitch  past  the  lef tfielder  for  the  winning 
run. 

All  this  while.  Denny  had  been  pacing  up 
and  down  the  silent  Detroit  dugout.  haUess 
and  shouting  exhortations.  "Calm  down." 
Mayo  Smith  told  him.  Denny  calmed  down 
until  Horton's  hit,  then  he  rushed  on  the 
field  like  Zsa  Zsa  Qabor  at  a  party,  em- 
bracing everyone  he  saw.  His  teammates 
made  an  awkward  attempt  to  hoist  him  to 
their  shoulders  in  reciprocity,  for,  after  all, 
it  was  Denny's  pitching  that  had  carried  them 
to  within  sight  of  Detroit's  first  pennant  In 
23  years.  Miraculously,  Denny  would  not 
levitate. 

Fittingly,  Denny's  big  week  began  along- 
side the  Smothers  Brothers'  swimming  pool 
in  Los  Angeles,  discussing  an  hour-long 
Special  in  which  the  Smothers  wanted  to  star 
him.  He  read  the  mimeographed  "presenta- 
tion" they  gave  him  and  liked  it.  "I  don't 
want  any  gimmicks,"  Denny  told  his  agent 
later.  "If  it's  going  to  be  a  Special,  I  Just 
want  me  alone  and  nobody  else.  That's  what 
I  like  about  thU  show." 
"Yeah,  Denny,"  the  agent  said. 
After  the  Smothers  stopover,  Denny  Just 
did  get  to  Anaheim  in  time  to  check  Into 
the  Hotel  and  get  to  the  ball  park  for  the 
pregame  warmup.  It  Is  things  like  that  that 
can  make  life  a  drudgery.  Denny  was  not  due 
to  pitch  again  for  another  24  hours,  so  he 
spent  most  of  the  game  leaning  on  the  rail 
in  front  of  the  dugout,  ostensibly  to  study 
the  Angels  but  more  realistically  to  let  his 
mind  wander  aroimd  among  some  new  ar- 
rangements for  the  combo  or  a  weekend 
booking  in  Saginaw. 

That  night  Denny  and  his  roommate. 
Shortstop  Ray  Oyler,  tucked  it  in  right  after 
the  game.  If  there  U  one  thing  Denny  Ukes 
seriously,  it  Is  a  good  night's  sleep  before 
he  pitches.  The  next  day  the  long-dlsUnce 
calls  from  the  booking  agents  began  com- 
ing in  at  10:30  in  the  morning.  The  Smothers 
Brothers  called.  So  did  Glen  Campbell,  the 
TV  personality,  to  teU  Denny  he  would  be 
at  the  game  that  night.  Somebody  from  the 
sieve  Allen  Show  phoned  about  an  appear- 
ance the  next  day.  Between  phone  calls. 
Denny  and  Oyler  played  a  Uttle  gin,  watched 
an  old  Errol  Flynn  movie  on  TV  and  another 
TV  show  with  Abbott  and  Costello. 

When  batting  practice  was  over  on  Tues- 
day evening,  Denny  went  back  In  the  club- 
house to  wait  untU  it  was  time  to  warm  up. 
Who  should  come  in  but  Ed  Sullivan. 
resplendent  m  a  Jacket  of  dried-blood 
maroon  and  fuchsia  slacks.  The  clubhouse 
of  a  visiting  baseball  team  is  one  of  the 
fascinating  scenes  in  all  of  sport.  The  players, 
having  nothing  better  to  do,  sit  sUentiy  on 
the  stooU  in  front  of  their  lockers  staring 
vacantiy  out  toward  the  center  of  the  room, 
InunobUe  as  the  statues  in  a  Florentine  gar- 
den. With  Ed  Sullivan  and  retinue  surround- 
ing Denny,  there  was  -something  to  look  at 
for  a  change.  Denny  finally  took  Sullivan 
over  to  a  row  of  stools  and  Introduced  him  to 
a  few  of  the  Tigers  like,  fortuitously,  WUlie 
Horton.  "It's  a  great  honor."  Denny  ex- 
plained, "having  those  people  come  Into  the 
Clubhouse.  The  players  really  get  a  kick  out 

It  was  time  for  Denny  to  pick  up  his 
Jacket  and  head  for  the  field.  "Have  you  any 
goals?"  a  reporter  asked  him  as  Denny  was 
leaving. 
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"Yeah,"  he  said,  "TO  be  a  musician." 
This  game.  No.  29  on  Denny's  list  of  vic- 
tories, looked  like  a  laughter  all  the  way.  In 
the  third  inning  he  hit  a  triple  over  the 
centerflelder's  head  and  came  puffing  Into 
third  in  a  slide.  "I  didn't  need  to  slide,"  he 
said,  "but  I  was  out  of  gas  and  wanted  to  sit 
down."   It  was   Denny's   first   triple   of   the 
year  and  not  something  he  particularly  Ukes 
to  do.  He  would  much  prefer  to  stop  at  each 
base  along  the  way  and  chat  with  the  play- 
ers and  umpires.  By  the  end  of  the  fourth 
Inning,  Denny's   teammates  had   given  him 
a  6-0  lead.  It  was  fortunate,  for  In  the  sixth 
Denny  threw  home-run  balls — his  27th  and 
28th  of  the  year  to  Rick  Relchardt  and  Tom 
Satrlano,  costing  a  local  radio  station  $3,900 
In  prize  money  to  Its  listeners,  who  profit 
from  something  called  a  "Home-run-for-the- 
money  Inning."  The  Angels  had  Uttie  to  com- 
plain  about,   however,   for   Denny   had   at- 
tracted 22.618  into  the  ball  park,  which  was 
13,000  over  the  recent  average.  For  a  com- 
munity like  Orange  County,  which  makes  an 
art  of  sitting  on  its  wallets,  this  was  a  his- 
toric splurge. 

Settling  down  after  his  shaky  sixth  In- 
ning, Denny  gave  Orange  County  the  vic- 
tory It  came  to  see.  In  gratitude,  the  residents 
stood  and  cheered  each  one  of  Denny's  final 
pitches  as  he  struck  out  Pinch  Hitter  Roger 
Repoz.  Afterward  Denny  went  out  fc*  a 
few  drinks  with  Glen  Campbell  and  the 
others  who  came  down  from  Hollywood. 

The  next  morning  Denny  was  up  early 
and  down  the  street  to  Disneyland  to  ar- 
range for  some  bookings  after  the  Wwld 
Series.  "I  have  agents  for  everything,"  he  ex- 
plained, "but  when  It  comes  down  to  It, 
nobody  can  make  the  decisions  but  the  per- 
sonality himself."  Then  he  was  off  along  the 
freeway  Into  Hollywood  for  some  publicity 
stills  at  Capitol  Records.  Somebody  brought 
in  a  copy  of  Denny's  new  album  and  put  It 
on  the  record  player,  and  Denny  listened 
Intently.  After  the  first  tune  he  said,  "The 
more  I  hear  it.  the  more  I  dislike  it."  but  he 
didn't  really  mean  It.  "I  have  the  album  at 
home,"  he  went  on.  "but  I  think  I've  only 
played  It  a  dozen  times.  It's  like  pitching. 
Right  after  you've  done  it,  you  lose  Interest." 
It  was  time  to  move  down  Vine  Street  for 
the  Stetie  Allen  Show,  which  was  being  taped 
for  a  later  date.  Allen  chatted  with  Denny 
onstage  and  then  sat  him  down  at  a  Ham- 
mond organ.  Without  so  much  as  a  rehearsal, 
Denny  dashed  off  one  of  the  rhythm  num- 
bers that  are  the  strong  part  of  his  reper- 
toire. After  that.  Denny  and  Allen  put  on 
some  stray  baseball  blouses  and  went  out  to 
the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  theater  to  play 
catch  with  Pat  Harrington  Jr.,  one  of  the 
fixtures  on  the  show. 

It  was  past  one  o'clock  Friday  morning 
when  the  "ngers'  727  took  off  for  the  night 
flight  to  Detroit.  And  who  was  sitting  up  in 
the  check-pUofs  seat  for  takeoff?  Denny 
McLain,  of  course.  And  for  the  landing,  too, 
at  7:30  that  morning.  In  between,  he  caught 
a  couple  of  hours'  sleep  stretched  out  on  a 
seat  with  a  blanket  over  him. 

It  was  all  the  sleep  Denny  would  get  over 
a  stretch  of  some  40  hours.  The  bookers  and 
agents  and  musicians  and  TV  crews  were 
waiting  for  him  at  home,  where  another  nor- 
mal day  in  the  life  of  Dennis  McLain  was 
about  to  begin.  He  trusts  that  if  he  survives 
the  rest  of  the  season  and  the  World  Series 
and  The  Ed  Sullivan  Show  and  the  Smothers 
Brothers  Special  and  the  disapproval  of  Mayo 
Smith,  who  looks  like  an  English  vicar  when 
his  face  hardens  at  the  thought  of  Denny's 
extracurricular  distractions;  if  he  survives 
all  that  and  the  Las  Vegas  and  Saginaw  and 
other  combo  bookings  he  is  making  for  the 
winter,  "We  might  gross  a  quarter  of  a  mU- 
llon." 

■Isn't  that  what  It's  aU  about?"  he  asks. 

"Money?" 
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[Prom  the  Detrblt  (Mich.)  Pr«a  PreM. 

S«p  .  18.  19681 

PCNNANT  Pivm:    What  Is  It? 

As  a  boy  who  gr  )w  up  in  New  York  City, 
I  am  sllgiuly  baffle*  1  by  all  this  hysteria  over 
winning  a  psnnant. 

My  team  was  the  Yankees  and  I  can't  recall 
a  single  incident  c  r  anyone  getting  ecstatic 
over  the  Yankees  '  rlnnlng  a  pennant. 

BCaybe  It's  becau  le  they  won  all  the  time. 
Maybe  I'.'s  because  New  York  Is  such  a  big 
city.  We  bad  Olan;  and  Dodgers  tana  there 
too. 

Yankee  fans  som  show  were  different.  More 
reserved.  Quieter  t  lan  tne  others.  Certainly 
less  argumentative  You  had  Joe  D.  on  your 
Bide  and  he  was  t:  le  be^t  and  so  what  was 
there  to  argue  abou  :f 

1  don't  remembe  r  ever  seeing  anyone  get 
excited  over  the  Yi  nkees  winning — certainly 
none  of  this  dancli  g  In  the  streets  or  throw- 
ing things  around  or  acting  looney. 

My  earliest  recdlectlon  of  the  Yankees 
winning  anything  was  the  day  t.iey  were 
playing  the  final  fame  of  the  1939  World 
Series  against  the  (  inclnnatl  Reds.  My  father 
aad  br»tbers  were  listening  to  the  game  in 
ilM  UvVng.  room,  li  was  a  Sunday  afternoon 
and  we  had  compai  ly. 

I  vaguely  remer  tber  somebody  grounding 
out  for  the  Reds  a  od  one  of  the  guesU  say- 
ing. "How  about  t  Joae  Yanks — four  straight 
again!"  and  then— click! — turning  off  the 
radio. 

That  was  It.  No  ihlng  more.  Game's  over, 
Series  Is  over — ell  ;k !  The  baseball  season 
was  forgotten  that  |ulckly. 

MAD   TIM)     IN    PTTTSBVROM 

I've  seen  plenty  i  if  baseball  celebrations  as 
a  newspaperman  bi  t  this  was  always  as  a  de- 
tecbed  observer.  E  en  when  I  was  on  band 
to  see  the  Yankeei  win,  I  never  got  excited. 

I  was  too  wrapp  id  up  In  trying  to  do  my 
Job. 

They  talk  about  .he  wild  celebration  up  In 
Milwaukee  after  t  le  Braves  won  the  1957 
Series  from  the  ''.  ankees.  It  was  nothing 
compared  to  Plttsbi  irgh  In  1960 — Jxist  a  lot  of 
kids  driving  throu  ^h  downtown  Milwaukee 
honking  their  borni 

But  Pittsburgh  vfas  something.  Pittsburgh 
was  mad. 

Bill  Mazeroskl's  1  ome  run  touched  off  the 
wildest  scene  I've  c  ver  seen  after  any  sports 


event. 

By  six  o'clock  that 
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evening  the  streets  were 


be  stores  remained  open 
set  up  radios  or  phono- 
graphs outside  so  the  people  had  music  to 
dance  to. 

They  had  to  seai  off  the  lobbies  of  the 
major  hotels  becaus  s  they  became  so  Jammed 
It  was  Impossible  tc  move.  And  with  all  that 
gUss  around  It  beca  ne  a  real  hazard 

I've   never   seen     he   Mardl   Oras   In    New 
Orleans  but  it  couldn't  be  wilder  than  Pitts- 
burgh In  1960. 
It  seemed  everycfae  In  the  city  was  cele- 
^oundlng  horns,  clanging 
;  and  shouting  raucously. 
The  din  was  terrlAc. 

It  was  an  oppres  Ive  night.  The  heat  was 
stifling.  When  I  weqt  back  to  my  hotel  room 
I  had  a  choice  to  (a) 
open  and  nearly  being 
knocked  over  by  th  s  noise  or   (b)    shutting 
the  window  and  suS  >catlng  from  the  heat. 
I  went  for  the  si  ffocatlon. 


A  TOUqH  or  XNVT 

a  pennant  celebration 


the  big  ones  they  had 

first  of  the  Cochrane 

1  ben  the  day  Tbe  Ooose 

centerfleld  to  win  tbe 

Cubs. 

pictures  In  our  morgue 
the  Sheraton  Cadillac 
e  climbing  on  the  street 
the  windows. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  now.  as  I  look  around  at  tbe  emotions 
which  are  gripping  our  city,  I  envy  tbe  young 
fans,  the  boys  and  girls  who  live  and  die  for 
this  team. 

Because  It  never  means  more  to  you  than 
when  you're  young. 

I  know.  I  grew  up  In  New  York  City. 


NA'nON  PAYS  DESERVED  TRIBUTE 
TO  STOCKTON  MEDAL  OP  HONOR 
WINNER 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Thursday,  September  19,  196S 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a 
great  privilege  to  be  in  attendance  this 
morning  when  the  President  presented 
to  Army  S.  Sgt.  Delbert  O.  Jennings, 
of  Stockton.  Calif.,  the  highest  honor 
which  a  grateful  nation  iean  bestow  upon 
or.e  of  its  citizens,  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor. 

Also  at  the  White  House  were  Sergeant 
Jennings'  veiy  proud  parents.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Neal  Jennings,  who  were  in  the 
reception  line  after  the  ceremony  with 
their  son  to  receive  expressiono  of  ap- 
preciation and  congratulations  from 
guests. 

Earlier  th's  year  I  attended  a  similar 
ceremony  at  the  Pentagon  when  the 
President  paid  tribute  to  Marine  Sgt. 
Richard  E.  Pittman,  of  Stockton,  the 
first  recipient  of  the  Medal  of  Honor 
from  San  Joaquin  or  Stanislaus  Counties 
resulting  from  bravery  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  in  the  Vietnamese  war. 

I  know  that  all  Americans  share  a 
common  sense  of  respect  and  pride  in  the 
accomplishments  of  Sergeant  Jennings 
and  Seigeant  Pittman  and  join  in  a 
deserved  salute  to  these  gallant  men, 
both  living  and  dead,  who  have  been  so 
honored. 

At  th^s  point  I  insert  the  ofRcial  an- 
noimcement  from  the  White  House  of 
September  18,  presenting  details  of  the 
courageous  acts  by  Sergeant  Jennings, 
as  follows: 

The  President  of  tbe  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
March  3.  1863,  has  awarded  in  tbe  name  of 
the  Congress  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Staff 
Sergeant  Delbert  O.  Jennings,  United  States 
Army,  for  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intre- 
pidity In  action  at  the  risk  of  his  life  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

Staff  Sergeant  £>elbert  O.  Jennings  dis- 
tinguished himself  with  Company  C,  1st  Bat- 
talion (Airborne) .  12th  Cavalry.  1st  Air  Cav- 
alry Division.  In  Kim  Song  Valley,  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  on  27  December  1966. 

Part  of  Company  C  was  defending  an  artil- 
lery position  when  attacked  by  a  North  Viet- 
namese Army  regiment  supported  by  mortar, 
recoil  less- rifle,  and  machine  gun  flre.  At  the 
outset.  Sergeant  Jennings  sprang  to  his  bunk- 
er, astride  the  main  attack  route,  and  slowed 
the  on-coming  enemy  wave  with  blgbly  effec- 
tive machine  gun  flre. 

Despite  a  tenacious  defense  In  which  he 
killed  at  least  twelve  enemy,  his  squad  was 
forced  to  the  rear.  After  covering  the  with- 
drawal of  tbe  squad,  he  rejoined  bis  men, 
destroyed  an  enemy  demolition  crew  about 
to  blow  up  a  nearby  howitzer,  and  killed 
three  enemy  at  bis  Initial  bunker  position. 
Ordering  bis  men  back  Into  a  secondary  posi- 
tion, he  again  covered  their  withdrawal,  kill- 
ing one  enemy  with  tbe  butt  of  bis  weapon. 
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Observing  that  some  of  the  defenders  were 
unaware  of  an  enemy  force  In  their  rear,  be 
raced  through  a  flre  swept  area  to  warn  the 
men,  turn  their  flre  on  the  enemy,  and  lead 
them  Into  the  secondary  perimeter.  Assist- 
ing in  the  defense  of  the  new  position,  he 
aided  tbe  alr-landlng  of  reinforcements  by 
throwing  white  phosphorous  grenades  on  the 
landing  zone  despite  dangerously  silhouetting 
himself  with  the  light. 

After  helping  to  repulse  the  flnal  enemy 
assaults,  be  led  a  group  of  volunteers  well 
beyond  friendly  lines  to  an  area  where  eight 
seriously  wounded  men  lay.  Braving  enemy 
sniper  flre  and  Ignoring  the  presence  of  booby 
traps  In  the  area,  they  recovered  the  elglit 
men  who  would  have  probably  perished  with- 
out early  medical  treatment. 

Sergeant  Jennings'  extraordinary  heroism 
and  Inspirational  leadership  saved  the  lives 
of  many  of  his  comrades  and  contributed 
greatlv  to  the  defeat  of  a  superior  enemy 
force.  His  actions  stand  with  the  highest  tra- 
ditions of  the  military  profession  and  reflect 
great  credit  upon  himself,  his  unit,  and  the 
United  States  Army. 


UNFINISHED  APPROPRIATIONS 
BUSINESS 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or  TKZAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  19.  1968 

Mr.  lilAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  pas- 
sage of  the  foreign  assistance  appro- 
priation bill  today,  the  House  has  con- 
cluded initial  consideration  of  the  13 
regular  appropriation  bills  for  fiscal  year 
1969. 

And  with  the  adoption  earlier  today 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  Inde- 
pendent offlces-HUD  bill,  only  three  of 
the  13  regular  bills  remain  to  be  cleared 
through  Congress. 

First.  The  Labor-HEW  bill  is  in  con- 
ference. We  met.  and  made  considerable 
progress  on  that  bill  yesterday.  We  are 
to  meet  again  next  week,  and  I  believe 
we  may  very  probably  conclude  an  agree- 
ment at  that  time. 

Second.  I  am  advised  that  the  $72 
billion  defense  bill  will  probably  be 
taken  up  and  passed  in  the  other  body 
early  next  week.  It  should  be  expedi- 
tiously handled  in  conference. 

Third.  I  would  expect  likewise  expedi- 
tious handling  in  the  other  body,  and  in 
conference,  of  the  foreign  assistance 
bUl. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  any  clos- 
ing supplemental  requests.  We  do  not  at 
the  moment  have  firm  plans  in  hand  as  to 
supplementals,  but  hope  to  very  shortly. 

HOUSE    ACTIONS    ON    I9S9    AFPKOPRIATION    BILLS 

In  summary,  as  to  the  totals,  the 
House.  In  the  13  regular  appropriation 
bills  for  1969,  has  reduced  the  budget 
requests  for  fiscal  1969  new  budget — 
obligational— authority  by  $12.9  billion 
In  the  aggregate,  including,  as  Members 
know,  the  so-called  participation  sales 
authorizations  which  were  disallowed.  In 
other  words,  we  have  gone  well  over  the 
$10  billion  goal  in  the  expenditure  re- 
duction bill.  There  will  be  a  few  offsets 
where  the  House.  In  legislative  bills,  has 
Increased  new  budget  authority  but  they 
will  not  materially  alter  the  total  picture. 

Now,  speaking  in  terms  of  expenditures 
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rather  than  budget  authority  or  appro- 
priations, our  best  tentative  calculations 
are  that  the  $12.9  billion  of  reductions 
would  translate,  if  enacted  into  law.  into 
reductions  of  about  $4  billion  in  budgeted 
expenditures  for  1969— that  is,  toward 
the  $6  billion  expenditure  reduction  goal. 
Of  course.  House  bills  have  been  and  will 
be  altered  in  the  Senate  and  in  confer- 
ence. 

COMPLETKD  APPBOPRIATION  BIIXS 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  10  appropriation 
bills  for  1969  on  which  action  has  been 
completed.  Congress  considered  budget 
requests  for  new  budget  authority  of 
about  $40.3  billion.  We  made  reductions 
of  $6.7  bUUon,  all  except  about  $0.7  bU- 
lion  of  which  would  count  toward  the 
$10  billion  goal  in  the  tax-expenditure 
reduction  bill.  That  cut  in  new  requests 
would  translate  into  reductions  from  the 
1969  budget  estimates  of  expenditures, 
in  1969.  of  about  $1.5  billion,  more  or  less, 
according  to  our  best  approximations. 
This  would  count  toward  the  $6  billion 
expenditure  reduction  goal  in  the  tax- 
expenditure  reduction  bill. 

The  three  remaining  bills— Defense, 
foreign  assistance,  and  Labor-HETW — 
embrace  the  far  greater  proportion  of 
the  budget  totals  and  involve  the  greater 
portion  of  probable  reductions  from  the 
budget.  We  cannot  be  too  precise  as  to 
what  the  final  outcome  will  be,  but  I 
would  say  that  on  the  13  bills,  we  will 
probably  cut  the  appropriations  or  budg- 
et authority  requests  in  the  area  of  $12 
billion. 

In  terms  of  expenditures  rather  than 
appropriation  reductions,  I  would  say 
that  on  the  13  appropriation  bills,  we 
may  finally  effectuate  reductions  of  $3.5 
billion,  or  thereabouts,  which  would 
coimt  toward  the  $6  billion  reduction 
goal.  There  are  a  few  offsets  arising  from 
expenditure  increases  in  certain  legis- 
lative bills  that  will  affect  the  compari- 
son with  the  $6  billion  reduction  require- 
ment. 

Of  course,  imder  the  expenditure  re- 
duction law.  the  executive  branch  must 
take  whatever  additional  steps  are  nec- 
essary to  achieve  the  $6  billion  expendi- 
ture cut.  And  as  Members  know,  there 
are  certain  overrtins  in  the  area  of  price 
supports  and  public  assistance  expendi- 
tures as  compared  to  the  original  Janu- 
ary- budget  estimates,  which  if  not  ex- 
empted from  the  expenditure  ceiling  will 
have  to  be  offset  by  deeper  cuts  than 
otherwise  necessary.  The  rough  figure 
on  this  basis  is  about  $7  billion  of  ex- 
penditure reductions  rather  than  $6  bil- 
lion. 


NEWSLETTER 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 


or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  19,  1968 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record  to  the  July  newsletter  issued  by 
my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Bill  Dick- 
inson, of  Alabama's  Second  Congres- 
sional District: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Deab  Folks:  Becentlj  the  Alabama  Ameri- 
can L«glon  dedicated  its  truly  beautiful  and 
outsUndlng  Memorial  to  Alabama  War  Vet- 
erans of  all  Wars.  Five  of  Alabama's  twenty- 
one  Medal  of  Honor  winners  were  present 
(Col.  Davis,  Major  Mlze,  Sgt.  Bolden,  Sgt. 
Erwln,  and  Sgt.  Undsey),  along  with  Audle 
Murphy,  the  moet  decorated  hero  of  World 
War  II.  I  felt  very  honored  to  be  invited  to 
participate  In  the  dedication  ceremony  In 
Montgomery. 

How  do  you  stand  on  your  Social  Security 
payments?  Do  you  have  enough  "good  quar- 
ters" to  enable  you  to  draw  benefits  at  age 
65?  Are  your  Social  Security  records  correct? 
If  you  want  to  know,  fill  out,  stamp  and  maU 
the  enclosed  card  as  directed.  Please  do  not 
mall  tbe  card  back  to  me. 

The  registration  and  licensing  provisions 
of  tbe  Gun  Control  Bill  were  defeated.  Reg- 
istration was  defeated  68  to  172.  and  a  re- 
quirement to  license  guns  was  defeated  84  to 
179.  I  opposed  these  provisions,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  have  had  a  small  part  In  their 
defeat.  I  don't  think  gun  registration  and 
licensing  will  come  up  again  since  they  were 
defeated  so  soundly. 

My  report  card  through  July  1,  1968:  I 
answered  108  roll  call  votes  out  of  the  117 
taken.  This  puts  my  voting  record  this  year 
at  92.3%. 

We  have  on  band  a  limited  supply  of  tbe 
1965  Dept.  of  Agriculture  Yearbooks,  en- 
titled Consumer  All.  These  are  very  fine  books 
and  offer  many  helpful  Ideas  that  are  of  par- 
ticular Interest  to  homemakers.  I  will  be  glad 
to  send  anyone  a  complimentary  copy  If  you 
will  drop  me  a  poetcard  or  a  letter  with  your 
full  name  and  address  clearly  printed. 

GOOD    NEWS 

I  have  been  Informed  by  the  Bureau  of  tne 
Census  that  they  cannot  foresee  any  change 
In  tbe  number  of  representatives  tbe  State 
of  Alabama  will  have  after  the  census  that  is 
to  be  taken  in  1970.  The  Census  Bureau  has 
taken  Into  account  every  circumstance  which 
is  likely  to  arise,  and  tne  results  show  that 
the  population  of  Alabama  is  growing  rapidly 
enough  to  maintain  Its  present  leyel  of  eight 
U.S.  Congressmen.  Unfortunately,  the  Census 
Bureau  could  not  state  whether  or  not  the 
boundaries  of  the  different  districts  wlU  have 
to  be  changed,  since  they  do  not  have  esti- 
mates of  the  relative  growth  of  districts. 

THE  NATION'S  C.\EES 

Our  recess  for  the  Political  Conventions  Is 
over,  and  there  Is  still  a  stack  of  work 
ahead.  Tbe  recess  luted  over  a  month,  from 
August  2  to  Sepember  4,  and  I  profited  from 
the  time  I  spent  talking  to  you  and  exchang- 
ing Ideas  in  Brewton,  Montgomery,  Anda- 
lusia. Atmore.  Opp.  Greenville,  and  Troy. 
You  were  so  well  Informed  and  honestly  con- 
cerned that  I  felt  you  would  like  to  know 
about  the  action  on  the  following  bills. 

Asriculture:  HJEl.  17126  the  bill  to  extend 
the  Farm  Act  of  1965.  and  H.R.  18249,  tbe 
Food  Stamp  Act,  will  go  to  conference. 

Appropriations:  Tbe  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Bill  Is  ready  for  floor  action;  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Bill  is  ready  to  be 
reported;  the  HEW  Appropriations  Bill  has 
been  reported  in  the  Senate. 

Education  and  Labor;  H.R.  15067,  the 
Higher  Education  Act  Is  In  conference;  H.R. 
14314,  Trust  Funds  for  Educational  Scholar- 
ships and  Child  Care  Centers.  Is  ready  for 
floor  action;  HJl.  16045.  Manpower  Develop- 
ment Act,  passed  In  the  House  on  September 
6th. 

Foreign  Affairs:  H.R.  15263,  the  Pcrelgn  Aid 
Bill,  Is  waiting  for  tbe  conference  report. 

Interior:  8.  2515,  a  bill  to  establish  the  Cali- 
fornia Redwood  National  Park,  Is  In 
conference. 

PubZic  Works:  S.  2658,  a  bill  to  increase  size 
and  weights  of  vehicles  on  Interstate  high- 
ways. Is  on  tbe  calendar. 

From  cucumber  to  pickle:  I  have  had  tbe 
plsasure  of  watching  the  continuing  lnd\is- 
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trial  growth  of  the  Second  District.  Mr.  Har- 
vey Phillips  is  showing  me  the  basic  ingredi- 
ent of  our  growth,  an  excellent  farm  opera- 
tion; Mr.  Robinson,  the  manager  of  tbe 
Whitfield  Pickle  Company  plant  in  Atmore. 
is  showing  me  bow  he  utilizes  this  exceUent 
farming  operation.  (Photo  caption.) 

Photo  caption:  This  photo  was  taken  after 
the  ribbon  cutting  at  tbe  grand  opening  of 
the  new  $2,000,000  Covington  Mall  in  An- 
dalusia, Ala.  On  my  right  Is  one  of  Anda- 
lusia's loveliest.  Miss  Kay  Hassell,  "Miss 
Andalusia  of  1968."  On  my  left.  Is  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Anderson  who  owns  tbe  real  estate  upon 
which  the  shopping  center  Is  built.  Tbe  land 
is  being  leased  from  Mrs.  Anderson. 

THE    STTPREME    COtTRT    AND    JUSTICE    ABE    FORT  AS 

The  American  people  are  taking  a  long 
hard  look  at  tbe  Supreme  Court.  They  are 
making  their  feelings  known  through  their 
duly  elected  representatives,  especially  their 
senators,  who  confirm  Supreme  Court  nomi- 
nations. The  American  people  see  a  court 
which  seems  to  be  saying  "no  prayers  in  our 
schools,  but  plenty  of  criminals  on  our 
streets."  They  see  a  court  which  allows  the 
pornography  racket  to  rake  in  millions  of 
dollars  each  year.  They  see  a  court  which 
gives  iU  blessing  to  any  communist  who 
wants  to  teach  in  our  public  school  system  or 
who  decides  to  work  in  a  defense  installation. 
The  American  people  do  not  want  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  a  man  who — 

Voted  to  throw  out  the  requirement  that 
Communist  party  members  must  register 
with  tlie  government; 

Voted  to  allow  admitted  communists  to 
work  <n  defense  plants; 

Voted  to  strike  down  a  loyalty  oath  which 
would  have  kept  communists  from  teaching 
In  public  schools. 

Presidential  candidate  George  Wallace 
spoke  to  tbe  33rd  Annual  Conference  of  tbe 
National  Association  of  Counties  here  In 
Washington  recently.  The  membership  of  the 
Association  is  comprised  of  County  Commis- 
sioners and  Boards  of  Revenue  from  all  over 
tbe  U.S.  On  July  31,  Richard  Nixon,  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  and  Governor  Wallace  spoke  to 
the  AsFoclatlon.  According  to  even  the  liberal 
Washington  press.  Governor  Wallace  got  the 
longest  and  loudest  applause. 

Baldwin  County  was  honored  recently  by 
having  the  National  President  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  speak  to  the  Annual  County  Farm 
Bureau  meeting.  It  was  an  excellent  meeting 
with  over  300  in  attendance.  It  Is  a  feather 
in  Alabama's  cap  and  Baldwin  County's  cap 
when  the  National  President  will  come  to 
speak  to  a  county  meeting. 

The  recent  denunciation  of  pwllce  conduct 
during  the  Democratic  Convention  in  Chicago 
is  completely  unjustified.  This  slur  upon  very 
dedicated  men  points  out  that  there  are  a 
number  of  people  in  this  country  who  seem 
to  think  that  a  policeman  Is  due  no  respect 
at  all.  Contrary  to  this  belief.  I  believe,  and  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  most  Alabamlans 
believe,  the  policeman  is  due  at  least  the 
common  courtesy  accorded  other  people.  If 
not  a  greater  amount  of  respect. 

I  have  talked  to  many  a  policeman  who  has 
put  in  a  fourteen-hour  day.  I  have  seen  po- 
liceman kicked,  stoned,  punched,  and  verbally 
Insulted.  I  have  seen  the  police  hampered  by 
unconcerned  citizens,  frustrated  by  courte 
which  place  all  their  concern  for  the  criminal 
and  none  for  the  victim,  and  admonished  Just 
because  they  had  done  their  duty.  All  I  can 
say  to  the  policeman  who  has  continued  to 
serve  his  community  In  spite  of  the  obstacles 
placed  before  him  Is,  "Well  done,  Mr.  Police- 
man, and  thank  you  for  your  steadfastness." 
Photo  caption:  On  my  far  right.  Is  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Shuman.  National  Farm  Bureau 
President,  and  standing  beside  me  is  Mr. 
Gecrge  Kaiser,  Baldwin  County  Farm  Bureau 
President. 

As  your  Representative,  It  Is  Important  that 
I  know  your  views  on  major  Issues  facing 
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Congress.  For  that  reason,  I  welooma  your 
letters  and  your  comments. 

Be  assured  that  jiour  views  will  be  taken 
Into  account  In  tli4  decisions  I  make  here 
affecting  you. 

With  best  wishes. 


SCOTT  HODES  S]  •READS  GOSPEL  OP 
DEMOCRACY 


HON.  BARIATTO'HARA 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSB 


Is  author  of  a  work 
has  been  a  classic 


Bill. 


]  LXJNOIS 

REPRKSENTATIVE8 


or 

Thursday.  Seotember  19,  1968 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  I  llinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1934  the  Chicago  Junior  Association  of 
Commerce  include*  1  Bamet  Hodes  among 
its  10  outstanding  roung  men.  Mr.  Hodes 
later  was  corporatlpn  counsel  of  Chicago, 
on  taxation  that  long 
and  with  Col.  Jacob 


Arvey  gaw  heads  o  le  of  Chicago's  largest 
lav  flrma.  I  thinlc  here  is  no  question  In 
the  minds  of  thof  e  closest  to  the  facts 
that  Bamet  Hodt  s  was  the  originator 
and  the  engineer  <  f  the  final  thrust  that 
won  the  president^  election  of  1948  for 
Harry  Truman. 

This  year,  34  yeats  later,  Bamet  Hodes' 
aon.  Scott  Hodea,  is  one  of  the  10 
recipients  of  the  1968  awards.  I  am  ex- 
tending my  remai  cs  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Norman  Ross  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  of  September  14, 
1968: 


aPBkAmNO 


OF    I>KMOCaACT 


(By  Noi  man -Ross) 

Now  that  any  An  lerlcan  more  than  27.7 
yeata  old  Is  classed  t  n  middle-aged,  the  Chl- 
cago  Junior  Asan.  of  l^ommeroe  and  Induatry 
may  have  to  lower  t  le  36-year  age  limit  for 
its  Ten  Outstanding  foung  Men  awards. 

When  this  year's  (nucago  recipients  were 
honored  at  a  luncteon  Tbunday,  one  of 
the  prouder  men  in  t  ttendance  was  attorney 
Bamet  Hodes,  who  von  the  same  honor  In 
1934  as  a  nominee  of  BCayor  Edward  J.  EEelly. 

One  of  this  year's  winners,  nominated  by 
Judge  Otto  Kemer,  w  ts  Hodes'  son  Scott,  who 
has  served  on  the  Pei  tagon  staff  of  the  Army 
Judge  advocate  geneial  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Bar  You)  kg  Lawyers. 

Scott  is  National  Chairman  of  the  Law- 
books TT.SA.  program ,  which  has  distributed 
nearly  26.000  paperbitck  books  on  the  basic 
nature  of  the  Amer  can  legal  system.  The 
books  have  gone  to  « sleeted  lawyers.  Jurists, 
teachers  and  law  stxid  mts  in  Africa.  Auaitralla 
Southeast  Asia,  La^  In  America  and  the 
Middle  Bast. 

Dissension  and  fem  ent  among  intellectuals 
and  students  is,  of  c<  urse,  a  worldwide  phe- 
nomenon and  no  res;  >ecter  of  Ideology.  It  Is 
as  likely  to  occur  un<  ler  a  rightist  regime  In 
Spain  as  under  a  le  tlst  one  in  Caechoalo- 
vakla,  in  new  Afric  m  nations  or  on  100 
campuses  in  the  Unit  »d  States. 

At  any  time  it  Is  ob  rlously  In  the  American 
interest  to  acquant  i  is  many  as  possible  of 
the  world's  present  sad  future  leaders  with 
our  heritage  of  due  p:  oceas,  trial  by  Jury,  the 
presumption  of  innoo  nee  until  proven  guilty 
and  our  concept  of  g(  vemmental  checks  and 
balances. 

But  the  need  Is  pai  tlcularly  great  now  be- 
cause the  aiuA  of  laRrlflssneas  and  violence 
long  depicted  in  Am  trloan  motion  pictures 
and  television  prograo  is  Is  being  compounded 
by  the  riots,  assassin  itlons  and  demonstra- 
tions foreigners  see  in  this  country. 

Our  opportunity  t  >  Impress  the  lawyers 
and  students  who  c  onstltute  perhaps  the 
greatest  source  of  p<lltlcal  and  intellectual 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

leadership  of  emerging  nations  Is  enhanced 
by  the  Soviet  rape  of  Czechoslovakia.  It  has 
shattered  the  pretensions  the  Soviets  try  to 
foist  on  the  world  throiigb  millions  of  books 
In  doeens  of  languages  they  export  to  scores 
of  non-Communlst  nations. 

A  donor  can  send  a  packet  of  eight  paper- 
back books  dealing  with  the  philosophy  and 
spirit  of  our  legal  system  to  a  specific  coun- 
try or  leave  the  choice  to  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency.  His  name  and  address  are 
Included  so  a  recipient  nuy  correspond  with 
him. 

The  cost  is  a  mere  eight  tax-deductible  dol- 
lars or  any  multiple  thereof,  sent  to  lawbooks 
U.SA.,  1816  H  St.  NW.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

As  Edward  R.  Murrow  said :  "This  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  helping  to  keep  the  human 
spirit  unshackled  and  the  desire  for  free- 
dom alive." 

The  Idea  is  to  promote  understanding  of 
the  true  spirit  of  liberty,  which,  In  the  words 
of  the  great  Jurist  Learned  Hand,  "Is  the 
spirit  which  Is  not  too  sure  that  It  Is  right 
.  .  .  which  seeks  to  understand  the  minds  of 
other  men  and  women  .  .  .  which  weighs  their 
Interests  alongside  Its  own  without  bias.  .  .  ." 

Come  to  think  of  It,  the  Jaycees,  who  are 
co-operating  with  Hodes'  committee  in  dis- 
tributing the  paperbacks,  might  make  the 
packets  available  to  voters  confused  by  "law 
and  Justice"  as  opposed  to  "law  and  order." 

We  could  use  the  enlightenment. 


HISTORY  REPEATS 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  19,  1968 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Spealcer,  an 
editorial  in  the  Athens  Messenger,  pub- 
lished at  Athens,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  S^- 
tember  17,  1968,  deals  with  the  similari- 
ties between  actions  in  Czechoslovakia  20 
years  ago  and  Just  recently. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  the 
editorial  "History  Repeats  Itself"  for  in- 
clusion in  the  CoNGRissiONAL  Record,  as 
follows: 

HiSToaT   Rkpkats  Itbxlf 

It  was  June  7,  1948.  that  Eduard  Benes 
resigned  as  President  of  Czechoslovakia.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Klement  Oottwald,  a  Com- 
munist. Benes,  broken-hearted,  died  three 
months  later.  Soviet  troopis  had  entered 
Prague  with  some  Czech  contingents  three 
years  earlier,  but  the  Soviet  made  a  show  of 
allowing  the  Czectu  their  own  goverzunent 
while  tightening  Its  own  control.  Oottwald's 
accession  ended  the  farce. 

Twenty  years  later,  Soviet  troops  with  the 
token  troops  from  Its  hard-line  allies — Po- 
land, East  Oermany,  Hungary  and  Bulgaria — 
had  toppled  the  government  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia through  occupation.  There  was  no  pre- 
tense this  time  of  a  slow  takeover.  But  no 
one  was  found  to  act  the  Quisling  and  Presi- 
dent Ludvlg  Svoboda  made  a  visit  to  Moscow 
to  negotiate  "an  honorable  and  dignified  way 
out  of  the  present  situation." 

Svoboda  found  the  present-day  Soviet  mas- 
ters Just  as  tough  as  their  predecessors.  The 
terms  they  presented  were  unbearable.  They 
were  not  dignified  and  they  did  not  respect 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Czechs.  They  did  offer 
Czech  rule,  but  under  tight  Soviet  control. 

Moecow  had  learned  that  the  Czechs  had 
tasted  freedom  and  were  not  going  to  be 
easily  turned  away  from  It.  They  sought  an 
easy  way  to  reverse  the  reforms  but  none  was 
evident.  Short  of  brute  force,  the  Czechs 
were  not  going  to  give  up  the  little  freedom 
they  had  won.  They  had  behind  them  out- 
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raged  world  opinion,  and  that  alone  stood  in 
the  way  of  their  obliteration  the  way  the 
Hungarian  freedom  fighters  were  eliminated 
twelve  years  ago. 

Svoboda'E  fight  Is  the  more  gallant  because 
be  had  so  little  choice.  He  has  the  example  of 
Hungary  to  remind  him  of  the  ruthlessness 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  knows  he  can  expect 
little  aid  from  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia,  both 
of  whom  supported  Czechoslovakia.  He  knows 
there  Is  no  possible  help  from  the  West,  for 
the  United  States  showed  In  the  case  of  Hun- 
gary that  It  will  not  be  Involved  In  defense 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

So  Svoboda  made  the  best  deal  he  could. 
If  it  falls  short  of  the  freedom  his  country- 
men want,  they  must  be  reconciled  to  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  be  challenged 
in  Eastern  Europe,  its  vital  sphere  of  In- 
fiuence.  They  must  wait  until  the  wind  of 
freedom  blows  strong  in  all  the  countries  or 
Eastern  Europe,  and  even  in  the  Soviet  Union 
Itself. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  many  Chris- 
tians are  studying  the  Gospel  of  the  Oood 
Samaritan.  Czechoslovakia  freedom  lovers 
must  be  wondering  where  Is  that  Oood  Sa- 
maritan among  the  nations  of  the  world  now? 


NOMINATINO  CONVENTIONS  AND 
NATIONAL  PRIMARIES 


September  20,  1968 
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HON.  BERTRAM  L  PODEU 

OF  NKW   TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  19.  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
fluence of  opposites  at  their  extremes  is 
a  common  phenomenon.  Hot  and  cold, 
love  and  hate,  the  bitter  and  the  sweet 
share  at  their  extremes  common  char- 
acteristics and  attributes.  Opposites  do. 
in  fact.  meet,  like  parallel  lines  in  in- 
finity. 

Thus  it  is,  too.  with  national  presiden- 
tial nominating  conventions.  In  a  fatu- 
ous and  vacuous  fashion,  the  delegates 
to  the  Republican  Nominating  Conven- 
tion completed  their  appointed  rounds 
undeterred  neither  by  beaches  nor  by 
ocean  front,  neither  by  bathing  beauties 
nor  by  Miami  sunshine,  nor  even  by  the 
competing  convention  of  America's  As- 
sociated Morticians,  which,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  dispassionate  observers, 
showed  more  life  and  zest  than  the  Re- 
publican Convention. 

Stage  managed  and  controlled  by  in- 
visible hands  of  steel,  the  delegates  were 
put  through  '.^eir  paces,  siiperbly  minc- 
ing and  bowing  like  marionettes  guided 
by  the  skilled  and  delicate  fingers  of  the 
invisible  puppeteer. 

Similarly  invisible  were  either  etforts 
or  desires  to  come  to  grips  with  the  grave 
Issues  that  divide  our  people,  the  Issues 
of  war  and  peace,  the  urban  crisis  and 
nutil  poverty,  the  role  of  America  in  an 
universe  crouching  in  the  shadow  of 
thermonuclear  explosion.  Nor  did  the  Re- 
publican Convention  address  Itself  to  the 
Ideals  and  goals  and  the  direction  which 
must  be  taken  by  the  last  generation 
before  the  dawn  of  the  21st  century  rises 
above  the  horizon. 

Things  were  indeed  much  different  at 
the  Democratic  National  Convention. 
Where  the  Republican  Convention  was 
insufferably  bored  and  passive,  the 
Democratic  Convention  was  excited  and 
raucous.  Yet  who  will  assert  that  in  the 


last  third  of  the  20th  century  America 
was  not  exciting  and  not  raucous. 

Where  the  Republican  delegates  were 
submissive  and  patient,  the  Democratic 
delegates  were  undisciplined  and  unruly. 
Yet  who  would  suggest  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  today  are  submissive  to  the 
false  cliches  and  empty  shibboleths  of 
a  bygone  era?  Who  would  claim  that  the 
Americans  today  are  paUent  with  the 
hunger,  the  poverty,  and  the  despair 
which  afflicts  so  many  of  us.  side  by  side 
with  imparalleled  affluence?  America  to- 
day is  indeed  undisciplined  and  unruly, 
unable  to  accept  the  inevitability  of  war. 
the  elusiveness  of  peace,  the  failure  of 
society   to   respond   to   the   reasonable 
needs  of  all  of  its  people  for  decent  food, 
clothing  and  shelter,  for  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  education  and  employment, 
for  solace,  security  and  comfort  for  the 

aged. 

The  Democratic  Convention  did  not 
run  away  from  the  issues  that  divide  our 
Nation,  It  engaged  in  great  debate  on 
how  to  achieve  peace  in  Vietnam.  The 
mortmain  of  pajty  machinery  control 
over  the  national  convention  was  re- 
moved by  abolishing  the  unit  role  of  vot- 
ing at  the  lowest  level  of  party  organiza- 
tion in  the  selection  of  convention  dele- 
gates. The  convention  opened  new  op- 
opportunitles  for  participatory  politics 
among  minority  groups,  heretofore  ex- 
cluded by  archaic,  discriminatory  party 
rules  at  precinct  and  county  levels. 

It  is  very  imfortunate  that  many  of 
the  acliievements  of  the  Democratic 
Convention  were  obscured  by  street 
tensions  and  violence,  by  disastrous 
confrontation  between  police  and  dem- 
onstrators. The  evidence  is  clear  tliat 
the  vast  majority  of  demonstrators  were 
motivated  by  peaceful  pursuits  inter- 
ested only  in  exercising  their  democratic 
right  to  petition.  Unfortunately,  a  com- 
parative handful  were  intent  on  provok- 
ing a  riotous  confrontation  with  delib- 
erate intent  to  provoke  intemperate  po- 
lice action.  In  this  effort,  they  were  suc- 
cessful and  unfortimately  many  inno- 
cent people  were  ensnared  In  the  trap 
of  street  violence,  many  were  arrested 
and  many  injured. 


Mayor  Daley's  reaction  to  events 
brought  no  honor  to  him,  the  city  of 
Chicago,  nor  to  the  Chicago  Police  De- 
partment. Certainly,  he  could  have 
taken  steps  to  cool  the  confrontation  in- 
stead of  stimulating  overaction  by  the 
police  to  events  which  were  indeed  pro- 
voking but  certainly  did  not  warrant  the 
clubbing  of  innocents  nor  the  indiscrim- 
inate use  of  tear  gas.  What  happened 
on  the  streets  of  Chicago  was  clearly  not 
the  responsibility  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  Indeed,  many  delegates  made 
clear  their  objection,  apprehension,  and 
concern  over  the  needlessly  sharp  reac- 
tion to  the  activity  of  the  demonstra- 
tes- w  ^ 

The  two  conventions  were  m  marked 

contrast,  each  to  the  other.  They  meet 
at  the  point  where  the  circumstances 
each  of  them  has  given  rise  to  serious 
speculation  as  to  whether  conventions 
have  not  outlived  their  usefulness  and 
should  be  replaced  by  a  mare  efficient, 
more  democratic  procedure  for  selecting 
party  nominations  for  President  and 
Vice  President.  Those  who  feel  that  con- 
ventions are  an  anachronism  in  our 
technological  world  look  toward  nation- 
al presidential  primaries  as  the  ultimate 
escape  hatch  from  convention  frenetics. 
Unquestionably,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  a  national  presidential  primary. 
There  must  also  be  said  a  word  or  two 
of  caution. 

Clearly  a  national  presidential  pri- 
mary will  add  Immeasurably  to  the  huge 
burdens  of  cost  which  already  attend 
presidential  election  campaigns.  It  is  not 
tmlikely  that  costs  would  become  so  pro- 
hibitive that  invasion  of  the  Federal 
Tresisury  to  help  finance  campaign  costs 
would  become  imperative.  Alternatively, 
only  people  who  could  match  Croesus  dol- 
lar for  dollar  would  be  able  to  put  them- 
selves forward  as  national  candidates. 

Paradoxically,  a  national  presidential 
primary  also  raises  the  problem  of  too 
many  presidential  csmdiates,  among 
those  exploiting  sectionalism,  racial  dif- 
ferences, favorite  sons,  and  sons  not  so 
favored,  a  host  of  political  adventurers 
of  every  size,  stu4)e.  and  ideology. 

It  Is  Indeed  precisely  within  this  area 
that  the  convention  method  of  presi- 


dential nominations  becomes  a  product 
of  the  political  genius  of  the  American 
people  when  the  conventions  have  his- 
torically served  well.  The  national  con- 
vention has  served  as  a  catalyst  smooth- 
ing the  crenulated  edges  of  sectionalism, 
economic  power  or  Its  lack,  racial  ten- 
sions, and  other  Issues  which  divide  us. 
The  convention  is  the  arena  In  which 
these  differences  are  ironed  out,  essen- 
tial principles  agreed  to,  and  party  disci- 
pline encouraged. 

The  alternative  may  lead  to  a  multi- 
plicity of  parties  like  In  Prance,  which 
since  party  differences  must  be  Ironed 
out  within  the  government  instead  of 
within  a  party  structure,  has  produced 
such  government  instability,  that  only 
the  dictatorship  of  De  Gaulle  prevented 
political  anarchy  In  Prance. 

The  issues  are  Indeed  serious  and  com- 
plex. I  support  various  bills  Introduced 
by  our  colleagues  In  this  House  and  In 
the  Senate  seeking  to  establish  various 
commissions  to  explore  these  problems. 
If  any  such  commission  Is  created,  and 
I  earnestly  urge  that  this  be  done.  I  urge 
the  commission  to  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  one  phase  of  this  problem  which 
troubles  me  deeply. 

If  we  discard  the  present  system  for 
a  national  primary,  what  happens  to 
New  Hampshire.  For  years  now,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  State  have  voluntarily,  gal- 
lantly, and  I  might  add  eagerly,  hiber- 
nated for  3  years  for  their  quadrennial 
moment  In  the  sun  as  the  Nation's  first 
political  barometer.  Such  loyalty  and  de- 
votion deserves  a  fate  more  glorious  ttian 
grinding  down  by  the  insensate  wheels  of 
progress. 


THE  "PUEBLO" — HOW  LONG, 
MR.  PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  19.  1968 

Mr.  SCHEKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
241st  day  the  U.SJS.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


SENATE— Fnrfay,  September  20,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  am.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Bishop  W.  Earl  Ledden.  Wesley  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Washington,  D.C.  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  Ood.  our  Heavenly  Father,  for 
yet  another  day  of  life  we  give  Thee 
heartfelt  thanks.  Unnumbered — and  un- 
noticed—blessings come  from  Thee,  new 
every  morning;  and  with  the  blessings, 
burdens  to  be  borne.  Make  us  sensitive  to 
Thy  goodness,  and  responsive  to  Thy 
will.  Give  us.  we  pray,  strength  equal  to 
our  tasks,  integrity  equal  to  all  testings. 

And  grant,  O  God,  that  our  minds  may 
be  so  open  to  Thy  truth,  our  wills  so 
dedicated  to  the  Power  that  hath  made 
and  preserved  us  a  nation,  that  we,  serv- 
ants of  Thine  and  of  the  people,  may  be 


privileged  this  day  to  strengthen  the 
forces. of  righteousness  and  justice  and 
good  will,  and  subdue  all  violence  of  prej- 
udice and  partisanship  and  arrogance. 

Move  Thou  upon  the  hearts  of  leaders 
of  all  lands  to  the  end  that  men  may 
yet  recognize  each  other,  across  all  fron- 
tiers, as  members  of  one  great  human 
family  destined  by  their  Creator  to  dwell 
in  peace  upon  the  face  oZ  the  earth. 

In  the  name  of  Christ.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks.  Informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  40  United 
States  Code  175  and  176,  the  Speaker  had 
appointed  Mr.  Cramer,  of  Florida,  as  a 


member  of  the  House  Office  Building 
Commission. 

The  message  aimounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (S.  Con.  Res.  79)  to  correct  errors 
in  the  enrollment  of  S.  827. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bin  (S.  698)  to  achieve  the  fullest 
cooperation  and  coordination  of  activi- 
ties among  the  levels  of  government  In 
order  to  Improve  the  operation  of  our 
federal  system  in  an  Increasingly  com- 
plex society,  to  Improve  the  administra- 
tion of  grants-in-aid  to  the  States,  to 
provide  for  periodic  congressional  review 
of  Federal  ?rants-in-ald,  to  permit  pro- 
vision of  reimbursable  technical  services 
to  State  and  local  government,  to  estab- 
lish coordinated  Intergovernmental  pol- 
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icy  and  administration 
loans  for  urban 
Ize  the  consolida^on 
aid  programs,  to 
tion,  use,  and  disposition 
urban  areas  by 
formlty  with  locak  _ 
to  establish  a  uniform 
ance  policy,  to 
acquisition  polio; ' 
erally   aided 
purposes, 
agreed  to  the 
Senate  on  the 
two  Houses  therebn 
nzLD,    Mr 
DwTKR,  and  Mr 
pointed  manager^ 
House  at  the 

The  message 
the  House  had . 
maUng  appropriations 
slstance  and  related 
cal  year  ending 
other  purposes, 
cenciurence  of 


disagr  ed 


Blat  foe, 
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B]LL 


HOUSE 

The  bill  (H.R 
prlations  for  foreign 
lated  agencies  foi 
Jime  30,  1969,  a|td 
was  read  twice  ^,, 
to  the  Committee 
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of  grants  and 
(  evelopment,  to  author- 
Ion  of  certain  grant-in- 
provlde  for  the  acqulsi- 
of  land  within 
Ifederal  agencies  in  con- 
government  programs, 
Torm  relocation  asslst- 
eftabllsh  a  uniform  land 
for  Federal  and  fed- 
.   and   for  other 
to  by   the  Senate  ; 
a  nference  asked  by  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the 
and  that  Mr.  Holi- 
,    Mr.    Reitss,    Mrs. 
Eklcnborn   were   ap- 
on  the  part  of  the 
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objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
theblU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
IMissed,  as  follows: 

S.  3986 


conf  srence. 


farther  announced  that 

a  bill  (H.R.  19908) 

for  foreign  as- 

agencles  for  the  fls- 

une  30,  1969.  and  for 

which  it  requested  the 

Senate. 


paised 


in 


REFERRED 
19908)  making  appro- 


assistance  and  re 
the  fiscal  year  ending 
for  other  purposes, 
its  title  and  referred 
on  Appropriations. 


THE  .  OURNAIi 

Mr.  MANSFIKID.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  coi  isent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  September  19,  1968.  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRE8IDEN  T  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  £  o  ordered. 


ORDER  O  •*  BUSINESS 

The  PRESmEN* '  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  of  yester  lay.  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [lfr.  Holdings]  Is  rec- 
ognized. 


Mr.  MAN8FIELI  i 
unanimous    consei  t 


gulshed  Senator  irom  South  Carolina 
yield  to  me  briefly^  with  no  diminution 
of  his  time. 

The  PRESIDENi'  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  bo  ordered 


FARM  CREDIT 
RETIREMENT 
CAPITAL 


/  DMINISTRATION— 
3P    GOVERNMENT 


Mr.  MANSFIELE 


unanimous  consent 
ceed  to  the 
No.  1557.  S.  3986 
The   PRESIDENT 

bill  will  be  stated 
The  Legislative 
to  amend  the  Federal 
and  the  Farm 
amended,  to  expedilje 
emment  capital 
ate  credit  banks.  , 
ciations  and  tmnks 


Mr.  President.  I  ask 

that  the  Senate  pro- 

consiqeration  of  Calendar 


Mr.  President  I  ask 
that    the    distin- 


ty 


fron 


The 


pro  tempore. 

Utle. 

(\lekk.  a  bill  (8.  3986) 

Farm  Loan  Act 

it  Act  of   1933.   as 

retirement  of  Oov- 

Federal  intermedl- 

pr  >ductlon  credit  asso- 

'or  cooperatives,  and 


for  other  purposes. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
205(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act.  as 
amended  (13  U.S.C.  10ei(a)(l)).  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  two  paragraphs  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"As  to  any  class  A  stock  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  at  enactment 
of  this  paragraph,  the  Governor  may  at  any 
time  require  the  bank  to  retire  such  class  A 
stock  If,  in  his  Judgment,  the  bank  has  re- 
sources available  therefor,  and  he  may  accept 
In  payment  for  such  stock,  such  amount 
not  In  excess  of  par  as  in  his  judgment  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  represents  a  fair  value  of  such  stock, 
or  such  retirement  may  be  effected  upon  de- 
livery to  the  Governor  of  an  amount  of 
United  States  Government  bonds  the  market 
value  of  which  on  the  date  of  transacUon 
represents  the  fair  value  of  the  class  A  sharM 
as  determined  by  the  Governor  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

•After  all  class  A  stock  held  by  the  Oov- 
ernor  of  the  Farm  Credit  AdmlnUtratlon  on 
behalf  of  the  United  SUtes  has  been  retired 
from  all  of  the  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
banks,  and  full  private  ownership  has  thus 
been  achieved,  short-term  Federal  Invest- 
ments In  such  class  A  stock  to  help  one  or 
several  of  the  banks  to  meet  emergency  credit 
needs  shall  not  be  deemed  to  change  this 
ownership  status:  Provided,  however,  Tliat 
this  sentence  shall  not  alter  the  appUcatlon 
of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  841-870),  and  secUon 
206(a)(4)  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 
as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  107a(a)(4))  (lelatlng 
to  payment  of  a  franchise  tax  t»  the  United 
States  If  the  bank  has  outstanding  capital 
stock  held  by  the  United  .States)." 

Sec.  a.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1933.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1131c).  U 
amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence 
at  the  end  thereof:  "L'  an  association  is 
deemed  not  to  have  resources  available  to  re- 
tire and  cancel  any  class  A  stock  held  by  the 
Qovemor  in  such  association,  but  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Governor  the  Federal  in- 
termediate credit  bank  of  the  district  has 
resources  available  to  do  so,  the  Governor 
may  require  such  bank  to  Invest  In  an  eqiUv- 
alent  amount  of  class  A  stock  of  said  asso- 
ciation and  the  association  then  shall  pay 
the  proceeds  thereof  into  such  revolving  fund 
in  retirement  of  the  class  A  stock  held  by 
the    Governor." 

(b)  Section  16(a)  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1953,  as  amended  (12  VB.C.  1131c-l(a)) 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence 
at  the  end  thereof:  "If  an  association  la 
deemed  not  to  have  resources  available  to  re- 
tire and  cancel  any  class  C  stock  held  by  the 
Governor  In  such  association,  but  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Governor  the  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  bank  of  the  district  has  re- 
sources available  to  do  so,  the  Governor  may 
require  such  bank  to  invest  in  an  equivalent 
amount  of  class  A  or  class  C  stock  of  said 
association  and  the  assoclaUon  then  shall 
pay  the  proceeds  thereof  into  such  revolving 
fund  in  retirement  of  the  class  C  stock  held 
by  the  Governor." 

Sic.  3.  Section  43  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1933  (12  US.C.  1134e)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  two  paragraphs  at  the  end 
thereof : 

"As  to  any  class  A  stock  of  any  such  bank 
held  by  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 


at  enactment  of  thU  paragraph,  he  may  ac- 
cept m  payment  for  such  stock,  such  amount 

l°l'?w"*'*"  °'  P*'  *•  '°  ^^  Judgment  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  represents  a  fair  value  of  such  stock 
or  such  retirement  may  be  effected  upon  de- 
livery to  the  Governor  of  an  amount  of 
United  States  Government  bonds  the  market 
value  of  which  on  the  date  of  transacUon 
represenu  the  fair  value  of  the  class  A  shares 
as  determined  by  the  Governor  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

•  Aftar  all  class  A  Etock  held  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  has  been  retired 
from  all  of  the  banks  for  cooperatives,  and 
full  private  ownership  has  thus  been 
achieved,  short-term  Federal  Investmenu  in 
such  class  A  stock  to  help  one  or  several  ot 
ih!,i  ^^w***."***  emergency  credit  needs 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  change  tijls  owner- 
ship status:  Provided,  however.  That  this 
sentence  shall  not  alter  the  application  of 
the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act   as 

36(a)   (3)  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933  as 

roa^Jt","^*'-  "'"<•>  <3))  (relating 
^tatas^f  th^'n*  franchise  tax  to  the  Unltel 
f»^^v.  L*w  *  "*'**  ^"  ouutandlng  capital 
stock  held  by  the  United  states)."         ^"*""*' 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
Sf  ^n<^  *"  excerpt  from  the  report 
the  bill  «*P^»^n«  "»e  purposes  of 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

SaOBT   XXPLAMATION 

ThU  bill  would — 

( 1 )  permit  retirement  of  Government  capl- 
tal  in  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks 
and  banks  for  cooperatives  at  fair  value  in- 
stead of  par: 

(2)  permit  emergency  short-tarm  Federal 
investmenta  In  such  banks  after  they  have 
achieved  full  private  ownership  Without 
changing  their  private  ownership  status:  and 

(3)  authorize  the  Governor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  to  require  the  credit 
banks  to  purchase  stock  In  production  credit 
associations  so  that  such  associations  can  re- 
tire  their  Government  capital. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  bUl  Is  to 
expedite  retirement  of  Oovemment  capital  In 
the  credit  banks  and  banks  for  cooperatives 
so  that  they  will  not  be  required  to  curtail 
lendlDif  operations  to  accomplish  the  reduc- 
tion in  budgeted  Government  expenditures 
required  by  section  202  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968.  Funds  used 
In  lending  operations  by  these  banks  are  ac- 
quired from  the  investing  public,  and  a  re- 
duction In  their  lending  operations  would 
deprive  borrowers  of  needed  ftmds  without 
effecting  a  real  reduction  In  the  expenditure 
of  Government  fimds. 


CONTROL  OP  NOXIOUS  WEEDS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No 
1558.  S.  2671. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  .\  bill  (S. 
2671)  to  provide  for  the  control  of  nox- 
ious plants  on  land  under  the  control  or 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
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AKrlculture  and  Forestry,  with  amend- 
ments on  page  1.  line  6.  after  the  word 
•of"  strike  out  "nonxlous"  and  Insert 
•noxious";  on  page  2.  line  1.  after  the 
word  "agency"  Insert  a  colon  and  Pro- 
vided. That  no  entry  shaU  occur  when 
the  head  of  such  Federal  department  or 
agency,  or  his  designee,  shall  have  certi- 
fied that  entry  is  inconsistent  with  na- 
tional security:";  and  in  line  13.  after  the 
word  -by"  Insert  "the";  so  as  to  make  the 

bin  read: 

S.  2671 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  congress  assembled,  That  the  heads  or 
Federal  departmenta  or  agencies  are  author- 
ized and  directed  to  permit  the  commissioner 
of  ajtrlculture  or  other  proper  agency  head 
of  a^y  State  in  which  there  Is  in  effect  a 
uroKram  for  the  control  of  noxious  plants  to 
enter  upon  any  lands  under  their  oonuol  or 
Jurisdiction  and  destroy  noxious  planta  grow- 
ing on  such  land  If — 

(1 )  such  entry  Is  In  accordance  with  a  pro- 
.-ram  submitted  to  and  approved  by  such  de- 
partment or  agency:  Prorided.  That  no  entry 
Oiall  occur  when  the  head  of  such  Federa 
department  or  agency,  or  his  designee.  Ehall 
have  certified  that  enti-y  is  Inconsistent  with 
national  security; 

(2)  the  means  by  which  noxious  planta  are 
destroyed  are  acceptable  to  the  head  of  such 
department  or  agency;  and 

(3)  the  same  procedure  required  by  the 
State  program  with  respect  to  jwlvataly 
owned  land  has  been  followed. 

SEC  2.  Any  Stata  Incurring  expenses  pur- 
suant to  section  1  of  thU  Act  upon  presenta- 
tion of  an  Itemized  account  of  such  expenses 
shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment or  agency  having  control  or  Juris- 
diction of  the  land  with  respect  to  which 
such  expenses  were  Incurred:  Provided,  That 
such  reimbursement  shall  be  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  funds  appropriated  specifically  to 
carry  out  the  purpcaes  of  this  Act  are  avaU- 
ab!e  therefor  during  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
the  expenses  are  Incurred.         .^     .  _.  »„  h. 

Sec  3  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  determine  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  thU  Act. 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  exfwess  my  appreciation  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  for  their  efforts  to  expedite 
this  biU  to  aid  in  the  control  of  weeds  on 
Federal  lands.  I  want  also  to  commend 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  their 
cooperaUon  in  helping  to  put  this  bUl 
together  in  a  form  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  various  Federal  agen- 
cies affected  while  stUl  accompllshmg 
the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Weeds  continue  to  be  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  this  country.  Weeds  impair  the 
health  and  efficiency  of  many.  mai«r 
Americans,  particularly  those  who  suf- 
fer allergies.  They  provide  protection  for 
disease-carrying  insects  and  serve  as  a 
reservoir  for  disease  producing  orga- 
nisms. 

Weeds  are  a  threat  to  American  agri- 
culture. They  reduce  yields  and  lower 
the  quality  of  crops  and  livestocks.  They 
reduce  the  efficiency  of  production  and 
harvesting  equipment. 

Weeds  also  spoil  many  of  our  conser- 
vation and  recreational  areas.  They  re- 
duce the  use  of  lakes,  ponds,  waterways, 
parks,  and  other  areas.  They  make  our 
water  management  programs  more  dif- 
ficult. Weeds  can  be  an  unsightly  de- 


traction In  locations  which  might  other 
wise  be  beautifuL 

Efforts  are  being  made  at  all  levels  of 
Government  to  do  something  about  the 
control  of  weeds.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  recognized  the  problem  and  has 
several  programs  underway  to  help  In 
the  control  ol  weeds. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  has  not  al- 
ways been  possible  because  of  limitations 
of  authority  or  funds  to  devote  suflBcient 
effort  to  provide  for  the  effective  control 
of  noxious  weeds  on  Federal  lands. 

At  the  same  time,  many  of  our  States 
have  developed  adequate  noxious  weed 
control  programs.  In  these  States,  there 
is  concern  about  the  lack  of  control  on 
Federal  lands  for  such  land  frequently 
serves  as  a  source  of  rein  testation  on  pri- 
vate or  State  land. 

It  was  with  this  in  mind  thct  I  Intro- 
duced S.  2671.  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  the  Federal  Government  do  all  that 
it  can  to  cooperate  with  the  State  and 
local  governments  and  private  Interests 
which  are  fighting  the  war  on  weeds. 

Cultural,  mechanical,  ecological,  and 
other  biological  methods  of  weed  control 
have  been  adopted  In  the  struggle  to  con- 
trol noxious  plants. 

More  than  400  million  acres  of  culti- 
vated crops  receive  treatment  each  year. 
More  than  1  billion  acres  of  hay,  pasture, 
and  rangelands.  and  mUllons  of  acres  of 
nonagricultural  lands,  aquatic  sites,  and 
rights-of-way  are  subject  to  weed  control 
Dr&ctlccs. 

Yet,  despite  significant  developments 
in  chemical  and  nonchemical  methods 
of  weed  control,  the  annual  losses  caused 
by  weeds  are  intolerable.  The  U.G.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  estimates  that 
weeds  reduce-agricultural  production  on 
all  levels  about  8  percent  each  year. 
"Farmers    spend    about    $2>2     billion 
each    year    to    control    weeds.    Never- 
theless, the  losses  caused  by  weeds  and 
the  cost  of  their  control  is  estimated  at 
$5  billion  each  year,  a  loss  our  country 
should  not  and  cannot  continue  to  bear. 
Private  interests  have  done  much  con- 
cerning weed  control,  however,  their  fight 
against  this  agricultural  menace  is  only 
one-half  of  the  picture.  Federal  agencies 
are  responsible  for  the  management  of 
about  1  billion  acres  of  public  land;  land 
closely  associated  with  private  land  used 
for  crop  production,  grazing  and  for- 
estry. ^    .  . 
Most  of  the  public  land  is  infested  with 
one  or  more  species  of  weeds;  more  than 
10  million  acres  are  infested  by  weeds 
classified  as  noxious.  Many  States  have 
enacted  noxious  weed  control  laws,  how- 
ever. State  programs  are  ineffective  im- 
less  noxious  weeds  are  controlled  on  pub- 
lic lands. 

The  losses  caused  by  weeds  on  privately 
owned  lands  cannot  be  reduced  unless 
weeds  on  federaUy  managed  pubUc  lands 
are  controlled.  Weeds  on  public  lands  and 
nonagricultural  lands  are  a  constant 
source  of  relnfestatlon  of  privately 
owned  farmlands.  Annual  relnfestatlon 
increases  the  cost  of  control.  The  bur- 
den becomes  endless  for  those  who  pro- 
duce om:  Nation's  food  and  fiber  supply. 
The  loss  to  farmers  is  only  a  part  of 
the  total  picture  concerning  the  national 
weed  menace.  Many  acres  of  public  land 


are  infested  with  poisonous  plants.  In 
many  of  our  national  parks,  poison  ivy. 
poison  oak.  and  similar  plants  cause 
nearly  2  million  cases  of  skm  pwisoning 
and  other  skin  irritations,  all  of  which 
adds  up  to  an  annual  loss  of  333.000 
working  days.  In  addition,  these  poison- 
ous weed  plants  cause  3.7  million  days 
of  restricted  activity  and  one- half  mil- 
lion days  spent  in  bed.  We  do  not  have 
statistics  on  the  reduced  efficiency,  cost 
of  medical  care,  and  other  information 
related  to  losses  caused  by  ragweed  and 
by  other  weed  pollens  to  which  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  are  allergic.  Weed 
pollens  are  a  constant  and  expensive  ir- 
ritation to  thousands  of  citizens  who  suf- 
fer from  allergies. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  todays 
modem  technology  can  provide  us  with 
the  means  of  effectively  winning  the  war 
against  weeds.  Recent  advances  in  chem- 
ical and  nonchemical  weed  control 
technology  make  it  possible  to  control 
weeds  effectively,  safely,  and  economi- 
cally on  federally  managed  public  lands. 
We  can  win  the  war  against  noxious 
and  other  weeds  that  pose  such  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  health  and  agriculture. 
We  must  provide  adequate  authority 
and  the  resources  needed  to  accomplish 
this  important  objective. 

I  would  also  like  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord two  resolutions  that  expressly  point 
out  the  importance  of  weed  control;  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Stete  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Western  Governors'  Conference. 
Both  resolutions  demonstrate  the  grow- 
ing national  awareness  over  the  need  for 
action  concerning  noxious  weed  control. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  reso- 
lutions be  inserted  with  my  remarks  in 
the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Resolution  XXH— Weed  Control  on  Pid- 

erallt  Owned  Lands 
(Adopted  by  the  National  Association  of  State 
Departments  ol  Agriculture  in  convenUon 
in  Atlanta.  Ga.,  October  1-5. 1967) 
Whereas,  the  American  farmer  has  been 
beset  by  continually  Increasing  production 
costs  in  producing  a  bountiful  food  supply 
for  the  American  public  as  well  as  a  large 
part  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas,  the  farmer  through  assessment  m 
perennial  type  annuaUy  cut  production  of 
crops  a  considerable  amount;  «nd 

Whereas,  the  farmer  through  assessment  in 
weed  districts  and  personal  expense  has  ex- 
pended almost  prohibitive  sums  of  money  m 
attempting  to  control  and  eradicate  peren- 
nial weeds;  and  ._„.. 
Whereas.  especlaUy  In  our  mountalnou* 
areas  of  the  western  states  much  of  the  land 
on  the  upper  reaches  of  our  rivers  Is  federally 

owned;  and  ,  ,  _.* 

Whereas,  much  of  this  type  of  federal  land 

Is  not  easily  accessible  and  Is  difficult  to  treat 

for  perennial  weed  control  and  eradlcatton; 

and  . 

Whereas,  the  seed  from  perennial  weeds  ot 
the  upper  reaches  of  our  rivers  Is  carrl^ 
downstream  and  relnfests  areas  upon  whl^ 
private  and  public  funds  have  been  expended 
and  negates  much  of  the  progress  made  m 
weed  control:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  The  National  Association  of 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture  In  conven- 
tion assembled  In  Atlanta.  Georgia,  October 
1-5    1967,   through  Its  Board  of  Directors. 
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lenda  Ita  support    o  legUlatlon  now  before 
tbe  Congren  to  ap;  troprlate  necwary  funds 
that  will  enable  tb  t  treatment  of  federally 
owned  lands  for  w^ed  eradication  and  con 
trol;  and  be  It 

Resolved  further 
soclatlon  of  State 


vn  Noxiouii 
(Resolution  adoptee 


states  is  controlled 

ment  and  tberefon 

essential  to  effective 

Whereas,    Noxloui 


Whe 
Agrlcultwe 
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That  The  National  As- 
Seimrtments  of  Agrlcul- 
tiire  requests  the  Ac  rlcultural  Research  Serv- 
ice of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
In  the  field  of  research 
on  chemicals  and  nlethods  to  control  peren- 
nial weeds  on  the  uj  tper  reaches  of  our  rivers. 


Wns   CONTBOL 

by  1967  annual  meeting 
Western  Oovemo^'  Conference,  June  38, 
1067.  West  Tellowi  itone,  Mont.) 

weeds  are  a  problem  In 
all  states  of  the  Uni  ted  States  and  It  Is  dlffl 
cult  for  states  Indlvl  lually  to  control  noxious 
weeds  without  Inter  itate  cooperation:  and 
Whereas,  A  large  ]  art  of  the  land  In  many 
by  the  federal  govem- 
federal  cooperation  Is 
weed  control;  and 
weeds  do  Invade  the 
states  from  other  s^tes  and  foreign  coun- 
trtas;  and 

9;  The  UnltlBd  States  Department  of 
limit  Ml   m   Its   authority   of 
noxious  weed  contrc  i  to  the  protection  and 
Improvement  of  futv  re  productivity  of  range 


lands; 
Now,  therefore,  be 


it  resolved.  By  the  1967 


Annual  Meeting  of  Jie  Western  Oovemors' 
Conference  at  West  Yellowstone.  Montana, 
that  the  Secretary  ol  Agriculture  be  urged  to 
obtain  a  noxious  we  id  control  law  affecting 
federally-owned  lane  s. 

The  PRESIDED  r  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agre  sing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

Mr.  IhfANSFIEU  1.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bl  x. 

The  PRESIDEN' '  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  »  ordered. 

The  cunendmentj  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ore  ered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  readlm :,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELI .  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
1574) ,  explaining  tl  e  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  ( bjection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  p  tinted  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

SHORT   C  TLANATION 

This  bill  would  pen  alt  State  officials  to  de- 
stroy noxious  plants  c  a  Federal  lands,  subject 
to  approval  of  the  hei  d  of  the  Federal  agency 
having  jurisdiction  o  'er  the  land  and  under 
the  procedures  appU  ;able  to  private  lands. 
The  State  would  be  n  Imbursed  to  the  extent 
of  available  Federal  lunds. 

COMMITTEX    AICENDMENTS 

The  committee  amendments  are  technical 
In  nature.  They  corre<  t  spelling  and  grammar 
and  Include  an  ameni  Iment  suggested  by  the 
Department  of  the  A:  my  to  make  It  abund- 
antly clear  that  no  en  bry  of  Federal  lands  In- 
consistent with  natl  )nal  security  shall  be 
permitted. 


INTERNATIONAL  CENTER  (TOMPLEX 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consic  eration  of  Calendar 
No.  1559,  H.R.  1617  . 

The  PRESIDEN'  '  pro  tempore.  The 


bill  will  be  stated  by 
The  Legislative 


UUe. 
Clerk. 


A  bill  (HJl. 


16175)   to  authorize  the  transfer,  con- 


veyance, lease,  and  improvement  of.  and 
construction  on,  certain  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  use  as  a  head- 
quarters site  for  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  as  sites  for  govern- 
ments of  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
put-poses. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the-  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1575),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTXPOSC 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  10176  Is  to  authorise 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  sell  or  lease  ap- 
proximately 34  acres  of  property  located  In 
the  old  National  Bureau  of  Standards  site 
to  foreign  governments  and  International 
organizations  "upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  be  may  prescribe."  The  property  In- 
volved Is  bounded  by  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Van  Ness  Street,  Reno  Road,  and  TUden 
Street. 

PROVISIONS  or  BIU. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bUl,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  transfer  or  convey  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  without 
monetary  consideration,  all  right,  title,  and 
Interest  of  not  to  exceed  8  acres  of  land 
located  In  the  Bureau  of  Standards  site.  The 
OAS  Is  expected  to  construct  a  headquarters 
building  and  related  Improvements  on  the 
property.  In  return  for  the  8  acres  the  OAS 
will  convey  to  the  U.S.  Oovemment,  without 
monetary  consideration,  its  present  admm- 
Istratlon  building  located  at  19th  and  Con- 
stitution Avenue  NW.  The  bill  also  authorizes 
the  conveyance  to  the  OAS,  without  monetary 
consideration,  title  to  the  property  on  which 
the  main  building  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  Is  situated  at  17th  and  C  Streets 
NW.,  together  with  all  Interests  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Improvements  thereon. 

In  addition.  It  Is  understood  that  about  16 
acres  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  property 
will  be  sold  or  leased  to  foreign  governments 
for  chancery  sites  and  that  the  remaining 
10  acres  will  be  devoted  to  park  areas.  The 
proceeds  from  the  sale  or  lease  of  the  prop- 
erty to  international  organizations  and  for- 
eign governments  are  to  be  deposited  in  a 
special  account  In  the  Treasury  to  pay  for 
the  costs  of  construction  of  streets,  side- 
walks, sewers,  water  mains,  et  cetera,  and 
any  amounts  remaining  after  the  comple- 
tion of  such  projects  are  to  be  covered  Into 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

COMMITTVB   ACTION    AND    RXCOMMXNSATION 

H.R.  16175  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  September  16,  1968.  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions on  September  17.  The  following  day 
the  committee  held  a  public  hearing  on  the 
bill  and  received  testimony  from  Mr.  Leonard 
C.  Meeker,  the  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  His  statement  is  reproduced 
in  the  appendix  to  this  report.  Also  Included 
m  the  appendix  is  a  statement  submitted  by 
Mr.  John  W.  Ford,  the  alternate  UJ3.  rep- 
resentative to  the  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States.  No  public  witnesses 
asked  to  be  heard  and,  as  far  as  the  commit- 
tee is  aware  there  is  no  opposition  to  H.R. 
I617S. 

In  the  committee's  view,  the  enactment  of 
HJt.  16175  will  help  to  alleviate  the  long- 
standing problem  of  finding  adequate  and 
suitable  sites  in  the  District  of  Columbia 


for  foreign  chanceries  and  International 
organlsaUons.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that 
the  Senate  will  approve  the  bill  at  an  earlv 
dat*. 


SHALL    WE    APPEASE    COMMUNIST 
CHINA? 

Mr.  H0LLIN08.  Mr.  President,  with- 
in the  coming  weeks  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  will  again  convene,  and  once 
again,  there  is  bound  to  be  impassioned 
debate  over  the  question  of  U.N.  mem- 
bership for  Communist  China. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  hor- 
rifying stories  that  have  come  out  of 
Communist  China  since  Mao  Tse-tung 
launched  his  cultural  revolution  2  years 
ago  would  have  been  enough  to  dampen 
the  ardor  of  those  non-Communist  gov- 
ernments who  have  In  recent  years 
sought  to  bring  Red  China  into  the  world 
organization.  But,  surprisingly,  the  ob- 
vious disintegration  of  Conununist  rule 
and  the  gruesome  revolutionary  terror 
that  now  exists  in  Red  China  seem  to 
have  had  precisely  the  opposite  effect. 
In  recent  months,  the  suggestion  has 
been  made  by  a  number  of  people  prom- 
inent in  public  life  that  we  change  our 
China  poUcy.  We  are  told  that  the  policy 
of  political  Isolation  has  failed;  that 
Communst  China  is  here  to  stay;  and 
that  if  we  sincerely  desire  to  achieve 
peace  in  the  Par  East,  we  will  first  have 
to  achieve  some  kind  of  imderstandlng 
with  Red  China. 

This  position  has  been  spelled  out,  with 
minor  variations,  in  recent  statements 
by  a  group  of  American  scholars  special- 
izing in  Asian  aCTairs  and  by  prominent 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  call  has  been  made  in  all  of  these 
statements  for  a  serious  effort  to  build 
bridges  to  the  Chmese  people.  Implicitly, 
and  sometimes  expUcitly,  the  argument 
has  been  made  that  our  present  policy 
is  rigid  and  futile  and  that,  instead  of 
opposing  the  admission  of  Red  China  to 
the  U.N.,  we  should  actively  sponsor  her 
admission. 

All  the  indications  are  that  we  are 
witnessing  the  beginning  of  another  big 
drive  to  admit  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations  and,  ultimately,  to  grant  her 
diplomatic  recognition. 

It  is  true  that  changing  circumstances 
sometimes  require  changing  policies.  But 
the  question  that  has  to  be  decided  be- 
fore one  can  recommend  a  new  policy  Is 
whether  the  current  policy  gives  evidence 
of  succeeding  or  of  failing.  And  the  evi- 
dence is  overwhelming  that  our  present 
China  policy  has  been  successful  in  terms 
of  the  objectives  we  set  ourselves. 

Our  China  policy  has  not  failed.  The 
policy  of  contaiimient  which  we  have 
pursued  has.  for  almost  two  decades  now. 
provided  an  umbrella  of  security  for  the 
countries  on  China's  periphery.  And  this 
policy  also  deserves  a  very  large  share  of 
the  credit  for  the  chaos  and  demoraliza- 
tion that  now  aJllict  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime. 

It  would  be  useful  to  examine  the 
major  argiunents  advanced  in  support  of 
changing  our  China  policy,  because  the 
chances  are  that  we  shall  hear  these 
same  arguments  repeated  over  and  over 
again  during  the  coming  period — and  be- 
cause the  time  to  squelch  a  fallacy  is  at 
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the   beginning   and   not   after   it   has 
achieved  widespread  currency. 

WTSHrOI.  THINiaNG  AND  APPEASEMENT 

It  Is  the  most  human  thing  in  the  world 
to  nm  away  from  dlfBcult  situations  by 
Indulging  in  wishful  thinking.  And  the 
more  difficult  and  threatening  the  clr- 
cimistances,  the  greater  the  temptation 
to  deny  reality — the  greater  the  tempta- 
tion to  delude  one's  self  into  believing 
that  all  the  dangers  threatening  us  can 
be  dissipated  by  a  few  simple  devices. 

Because  of  its  association  with  Hitler 
and  World  War  II.  the  word  "appease- 
ment" has  become  one  of  the  most  de- 
spised words  in  the  English  language.  It 
should,  therefore,  not  be  bandied  about 
lighUy. 

Some  of  the  arguments  that  are  now 
advanced  with  regard  to  Red  China  bear 
a  frightening  similarity  to  the  arguments 
that  paved  the  way  to  the  Mimich  agree- 
ment and  to  the  ultimate  disaster  of 
World  War  H. 
The  similarities  are  many. 
Then,  as  now,  we  were  confronted  with 
a  ruthless,  aggressive  totalitarianism, 
contemptuous  of  human  life  and  fanati- 
cally committed  to  the  destruction  of  the 
free  world. 

Then,  as  now.  the  prospect  of  another 
world  war  was  almost  too  horrible  for 
civilized  men  to  contemplate. 

Then,  as  now,  there  was  a  terrible 
temptation  to  deny  reality  and  to  indulge 
in  wishful  thinking— to  hope  that  the 
Nazis  were  not  totally  imlike  ourselves: 
that  they  were  not  altogether  impervious 
to  reason  and  good  will ;  that  an  accom- 
modation with  them  was  necessary  and 
possible;  and  that  war  could  be  avoided 
by  the  simple  devices  of  more  contacts 
and  more  diplomacy. 

This  was  not  the  thinking  of  Neville 
Chamberlain  alone;  It  was  the  mood  of 
an  entire  era  to  which  history  has  given 
his  name.  The  result  was  that,  when 
Chamberlain  came  back  from  Munich 
and  waved  the  piece  of  paper  which,  he 
said,  promised  "peace  in  our  time,"  he 
was  applauded  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  his  countrymen.  Tory,  Liberal, 
and  Labor. 

But  then  reality  prevailed,  as  it  always 
does  in  the  end,  and  the  wishful  thinking 
and  the  wishful  thinkers  were  swept 
aside  by  the  march  of  events. 

Two  essential  lessons  emerged,  or 
should  have  emerged,  from  this  experi- 
ence. 

The  first  lesson  is  that  the  20th  cen- 
tury has  spawned  totalitarian  regimes 
with  which  no  permanent  reconciliation 
is  possible — as  much  as  we  may  desire  it 
and  as  hard  as  we  may  labor  to  achieve 
it — for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are 
implacably  committed  to  the  destruction 
of  the  free  world. 

The  second  lesson,  which  is  related  to 
the  first,  is  that  any  effort  to  buy  off  or 
appease  the  totalitarian  fanatics  of  bur 
time  is  doomed  to  failure,  and  that  it 
runs  the  almost  certain  risk  of  provok- 
ing the  wider  war  which  it  seeks  to  avoid. 
Those  who  today  urge  reconciliation 
with  Communist  China  would  be  pre- 
pared to  concede  the  truth  of  these  state- 
ments about  the  Nazi  regime  and  about 
the  impossibility  of  achieving  a  genuine 
understanding  with  it.  But  they  will  ar- 


gue that  there  are  important  differences 
between  the  Chinese  Communists  and 
the  Nazis,  and  that  it  is  therefore  wrong 
to  equate  them. 

Of  course  there  are  important  differ- 
ences between  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  and  the  Nazi  regime.  But  the 
essential  attributes  which  they  have  in 
common  far  outweigh  any  differences 
that  do  exist. 

Certainly  no  one  will  challenge  the 
assertion  that  the  Chinese  Communist 
dictatorship  is  every  iota  as  totalitarian 
as  the  Nazi  dictatorship. 

Nor  could  anyone  who  has  knowledge  of 
the  situation  challenge  the  assertion  that 
the  Maoist  regime  is  as  contemptuous 
of  hmnan  rights  and  human  life  as  the 
Nazi  regime  was  at  its  worst.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  China  sj^iolars  that  upwards 
of  25,000,000  Chmik  perished  in  the 
merciless  purges  thaWollowed  the  Com- 
munist conquest  of  the  mainland. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  Mao's 
cohorts— by  their  Ideology,  by  their  pro- 
gram, by  their  doctrtaal  pronovmce- 
ments — are  just  as  committed  to  the 
destruction  of  Western  democracy  and 
American  power  as  were  Hitler  and  his 
Nazi  movement.  One  of  this  country's 
most  distinguished  China  scholars.  Prof. 
Richard  L.  Walker,  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  International  Relations  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  has  said: 

It  Is  doubtful  whether  ever  in  history  a 
group  of  leaders  has  carried  on  as  protracted 
and  Intense  a  campaign  of  International  and 
domestic  hatred  as  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his 
colleagues  have  carried  on  against  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  many  examples  he  offered 
was  this  quotation  from  Chou  En-lai 
in  his  report  to  the  National  Peoples 
Congress : 

UJB.  imperialism  has  done  all  the  evil 
things  it  possibly  can.  It  Is  the  most  arrogant 
aggressor  ever  known  to  history,  the  most 
ferocious  enemy  of  world  peace  and  the  main 
prop  of  the  forces  of  reaction  in  the  world. 
Peoples  and  nations  all  over  the  world  that 
want  to  make  revolutions  and  liberate  them- 
selves, all  countries  and  peoples  that  want 
to  win  their  independence  and  safeguard 
their  sovereignty,  and  aU  countries  that 
want  to  defend  world  peace,  must  direct 
the  sharp  edge  of  their  struggle  against  U.S. 
Imperialism. 


To  complete  the  roster  of  parallel  at- 
tributes, the  Maoist  regime,  like  the  Nazi 
regime,  seeks  to  uproot  and  destroy  re- 
ligion. Like  the  Nazi  regime,  it  seeks  to 
wipe  out  completely  the  humanizing 
traditions  and  ciilture  of  the  past.  Like 
the  Nazi  regime,  it  carries  the  excesses  to 
the  point  of  lunacy.  Like  the  Nazi  re- 
gime, it  glorifies  the  role  of  force  through 
countless  preachments  like  Mao's  famous 
statement  that  "power  grows  out  of  the 
barrel  of  a  gun." 

Like  the  Nazi  regime.  It  is  openly  and 
blindly  committed  to  aggression.  But 
whereas  Nazi  aggression  was  conceived 
in  traditional  military  terms,  the  Chinese 
Communists  prswitice  both  traditional 
military  aggression,  and  the  more  indi- 
rect, more  subtle,  more  dangerous  form 
of  aggression  to  which  they  have  given 
the  name  "People's  Wars  of  National 
Liberation." 

The  parallel  between  Hitler  and  Mao 
has  been  confirmed  by  more  than  one 


Western  observer  who  had  intimate  ex- 
perience with  the  iU-fated  appeasement 
of  Hitler.  Thus,  Andre  Prancois-Poncet. 
the  French  Ambassador  to  Berlin  in  the 
1930's— a  man  whom  William  L.  Shirer 
has  described  as  "probably  the  best  in- 
formed ambassador  in  Berlin,"  wrote 
recently: 

Mao  Tse-tung  needs  a  lesson.  If  he  does 
not  get  It  soon,  tomorrow  will  be  too  late 
to  administer  it  to  him.  If  we  had  taken  ac- 
tion against  der  Fuhrer,  when  he  first 
stepped  out  of  line,  perhaps  he  would  not 
have  dared  to  go  further.  He  (Mao)  wants  to 
be  master  of  Asia  and  Africa,  of  the  yellow 
and  black  races  .  .  .  Indochina  Is  the  one  ob- 
stacle m  his  path.  If  he  can  break  It  down, 
there  will  be  no  stopping  him.  By  blocking 
him,  America  Is  defending  the  cause  of  the 
free  world,  our  cause,  and  we  should  give  It 
our  support. 

Remarkably  enough,  this  assessment 
of  Red  Chinese  expansionism  is  shared 
completely  by  its  Soviet  neighbor.  An 
article  in  the  Moscow  Literary  Gazette, 
earlier  this  year,  said: 

Mao  proposes  to  Include  In  his  "Reich" 
apart  from  China  Itself,  Korea,  the  Mon- 
golian People's  Republic.  Vietnam.  Cambodia, 
Laos.  Indonesia.  Malaysia,  Burma  and  several 
other  countries.  .  .  .  From  the  statements  of 
Mao  Tse-tung  himself,  the  conclusion  may 
be  drawn  .  .  .  that  a  third  world  war  will 
have  to  precede  the  realization  of  the  "Mao 
Plan".  .  .  .  That  is  why  Peking  continues 
year  after  year  doing  everything  to  increase 
International  tension  and  pour  oil  on  fire 
wherever  it  breaks  out  in  the  world. 

Agatost  the  background  of  these  facts, 
one  is  constrained  to  conclude  that  the 
policy  of  reconciliation  with  respect  to 
China  smacks  dangerously  of  appease- 
ment. 

IS    RED    CHINA    REALLY    PEACEFUL? 

A  leading  Member  of  Congress  in  a 
recent  speech  challenged  the  assiunption 
that  the  Chinese  Government  is  an  ex- 
panding and  aggressive  force.  He  said 
that  "the  present  Chinese  Government 
has  not  shown  any  great  eagerness  to  use 
force  to  spread  its  ideology  elsewhere  in 
Asia. "  And  while  he  conceded  that  Red 
China  has  given  enthusiastic  encourage- 
ment to  wars  of  national  liberation,  he 
Immediately  discoimted  this  concession 
with  these  words: 

However,  China  has  not'  participated  in 
these  wars,  and  support,  when  it  has  been 
forthcoming,  has  been  limited  and  clrcima- 
spect. 


This  depletion  of  Red  China  as  an  es- 
sentially peaceful  nation  whose  actions 
have  been  exaggerated  and  misunder- 
stood is  at  complete  odds  with  the  facts. 

Ask  the  Burmese  Government  who  has 
inspired,  sustained,  and  supplied  the 
guerrilla  insurrection  In  their  coimtry — 
and  the  answer  will  be  plain  and  un- 
equivocal. And  while  we  are  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Burma,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  there  are  no  American  bases  or  mili- 
tary advisers  in  the  country,  that  until 
recently  it  had  virtually  no  Western  aid 
program  of  any  kind,  and  that  its  econ- 
omy has  been  almost  completely  social- 
ized, apparently  in  the  hope  that  this  will 
somehow  appease  the  gods  of  commu- 
nism. 

Ask  the  Government  of  Indonesia 
whether  or  not  the  Chinese  Communists 
practice  subversion  and  aggression — and 
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everyone  knows  i  hat  the  answer  will  be. 


And  here,  again, 
the   Communists 
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the  government  which 
sought   to  overthrow 


was  not  right  wlr  g  or  pro- American,  but 
leftist-neutralist  i  ind  antl-Amerlcan. 

Ask  the  Ooven  ments  of  Malaysia  and 
Utos  and  Thailand  and  even  Cambodia 
the  same  question — and,  once  again, 
there  can  be  no  d(  ubt  about  their  replies. 

The  assertion  tnat  Red  China's  policy 
toward  her  nelghl  ors  represents  a  simple 
extension  of  Chljia's  centuries-old  con- 
cern for  security  (  m  her  frontiers,  simply 
cannot  be  sustaihed  by  the  facts.  The 
pattern  Is  too  bru  Jd  and  too  overwhelm- 
ing. 

Nor  can  we  so  ve  our  consciences  or 
solve  any  of  our  iroblems  by  relegating 
all  of  the  small)  r  nations  on  China's 
periphery  to  a  Chinese  Communist 
"sphere  of  influen  ^."  as  Professor  Hans 
Morgenthau  has  i  troposed.  Secretary  of 
SUte  Rusk  put  thi  i  matter  aptly  In  these 
terms 


T  can*  Me  no  . 
tbrougir  Ipheres'  of 
termlne  which  an 
Uoxu — and  which 
happens  when  the 
In  struggles  among 
of  Influence?  I 
to  war — and  much 
than  the  world  has 
that  the  United 
that  every  nation, 
to   live   in 
though  it  U  next 


poeilbUlty  of  a  sUble  peace 

nfluence.  Who  Is  to  de- 

^  be  the  "master"  na- 

t^elr  vassals?  And  what 

'master"  nations  engage 

hemselves  about  spheres 

}t  Imagine  a  surer  path 

more  devastating  wars 

'er  known.  I  would  think 

Niftlons  Charter  U  right — 

or  small,  has  a  right 

and   peace,    even 

to  a  great  power. 


caniot 


iTge 
Indepez  dence 


vould  this  not 
which,  applying 
only  be  protected 


mitment  to  global 


do(r 

How  many  crliies  are  to  be  excused 
In  the  name  of  sec  king  security  or  in  the 
name  of  'spheres  <  f  influence"? 

And  where  does  the  process  of  seeking 
security  end?  If  tl  le  whole  of  Southeast 
Asia  were  to  fall  i  inder  Chinese  control, 
:reate  new  frontiers 
the  same  logic,  could 
>y  a  further  round  of 
territorial  expansl  m?  And  would  It  not 
be  thus  ad  Inflnlti  im.  each  new  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  compelling  a  further 
acquisition  of  tenltory  in  the  name  of 
security? 
Is  there  not  som ;  indication  of  a  com- 
mperlallsm  In  the  ag- 


gregate of  Red  Chi  aa's  actions  since  Mao 
Tse-tung  came  to  iower— in  Red  China's 
intervention  in  Kbrea.  in  her  genoddal 
annexation  of  TiUet,  In  her  two  attacks 
on  India,  in  her  Attempted  coup  In  In- 
donesia, in  her  su  »port  for  the  Vletcong 
movement  in  Vie  nam,  for  the  Pathet 
Lao  movement  in  ^aos,  for  the  Thailand 
Independence  Moi  ement,  for  the  Malay- 
an National  Libe*ation  Army,  for  the 
Hukbalahap  Mov  ment  in  the  Philip- 
pines, for  the  Coi  imunlst  insurgents  in 
Burma? 

■CD  CHIN  i  AND  AVUCA 

These  who  disc  lunt  Red  China's  re- 
peated acts  of  a(  gression  against  her 
neighbors  and  whd  deny  that  Red  China 
has  global  imperii  list  ambitions  would 
have  a  little  mon  dlflQcuIty  Justifying 
Peking's  subversive  activities  in  Africa  in 
terms  of  traditional  Chinese  policy.  These 
activities  have  succeeded  In  Installing 
pro-Peking  regimes  in  the  Island  of  Zan- 
zibar on  the  East  C  last  of  Africa  and  in 
the  Brazzaville  Conj  :o  on  the  West  Coast; 
and  they  have  beei  i  the  subject  of  pro- 
tests and  denuncli  tlons  and  warnings 
by  the  government  i  of  at  least  a  dooen 


African  countries.  Such  protests  and  de- 
nimciations  have  come  from  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Burundi,  Niger,  the  Ivory 
Coast.  Dahomey.  Upper  Volta.  Malawi, 
the  Central  African  Republic,  Kenya,  and 
Ghana.  Several  of  these  governments 
have  charged  Peking  with  organizing  in- 
surgent armies  against  them.  Three  of 
them— Burundi,  Dahomey,  and  the  Cen- 
tral African  Republic — have  broken  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  Peking  to  rein- 
force their  protests  against  Peking's  in- 
tervention in  their  internal  affairs. 

The  Kenyan  Government  of  Jomo 
Kenyatta  has  accused  Peking  of  sending 
arms  under  disguise  to  pro-Communist 
elements  in  Kenya.  And,  when  the  gov- 
ernment of  Kwame  Nkrumah  was  over- 
thrown in  Ghana,  correspondents  were 
taken  to  a  training  center  for  African 
guerrillas  and  saboteurs,  which  Peking 
has  operated  in  collaboration  with 
Nkrumah. 

Even  stretching  a  few  points,  it  is 
clearly  impossible  to  explain  all  this  in 
terms  of  China's  traditional  policies  and 
the  quest  for  security  There  is  only  one 
explanation  that  really  makes  sense — 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  are  In 
deadly  earnest  when  they  talk  about 
world  revolution  and  about  People's  Wars 
of  National  Liberation. 

Hitler  spelled  out  his  beliefs  in  the 
clearest  terms  in  Mein  Kampf.  But  the 
Western  World  was  prone  to  dismiss  his 
statements  as  the  rantings  of  a  madman. 
The  price  they  paid  for  failing  to  take 
his  writings  seriously  was  World  War  n. 
We  run  the  risk  of  paying  an  even 
heavier  price  if  we  ignore  the  writings 
of  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Lin  Piao,  and  if  we 
discount  their  solemn  doctrinal  pro- 
nouncements as  revolutionary  rhetoric 
which  bears  no  relationship  to  the  reali- 
ties of  Chinese  Communist  policy. 

BSD   CBIIIA    AND    VIXTNAM 

We  are  told  that,  in  order  to  improve 
the  situation  in  Vietnam,  it  is  "desirable" 
to  take  "initiatives  toward"  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  to  "reshape  the  rela- 
tionship" with  them  "along  stable  and 
constructive  lines." 

Even  If  one  could  realistically  hope  for 
an  improved  relationship  with  Commu- 
nist China  through  new  initiatives  and 
through  the  patient  pursuit  of  under- 
standing, I  think  the  Senators  would  be 
prepared  to  agree  that  this  is  something 
we  could  not  look  for  overnight.  Under 
the  best  of  circumstances,  it  would  take 
many  years.  The  possibility  of  improved 
relations,  even  if  it  should  exist,  bears 
little  application  to  the  problem  that  con- 
fronts us  today  in  Vietnam,  or  in  the  ne- 
gotiations that  are  now  taking  place  In 
Paris. 

If  there  Is  one  point  on  which  Par  East- 
em  experts,  both  doves  and  hawks  agree, 
it  is  that  Red  China  has  been  using  all 
of  its  influence  with  Hanoi  to  keep  the 
war  going,  and  that,  if  Hanoi  ever  does 
agree  to  a  reasonable  settlement,  it  will 
be  despite  Peking's  advice  and  against 
her  pressure. 

The  commitment  to  "People's  Wars  of 
National  Liberation,"  and  the  inevi- 
tability of  their  success,  constitute  cardi- 
nal articles  of  faith  in  the  perverted 
totalitarian  religion  of  Mao  Tse-tung  and 


Lin  Plao.  It  is  utterly  unrealistic  to  hope 
that  they  will  respond  to  an  American 
show  of  friendship  by  calling  off  the  war 
In  Vietnam  and  abandoning  their  com- 
mitment to  wars  of  national  liberation. 
This  would  Just  about  be  tantamount  to 
the  Pope  repudiating  Christianity. 

The  fanatical  doctrinal  commitment  to 
the  destruction  of  America  which  char- 
acterizes all  the  speeches  and  statements 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders  is 
something  that  bears  no  relationship  to 
traditional  politics  or  normal  human 
psychology.  One  can  only  comprehend  it 
by  entering  into  the  realm  of  political 
abnormality — the  realm  inhabited  by  the 
ghosts  of  Adolf  Hitler  and  Joseph  Stalin 
and  the  other  tyrannical  madmen  who 
have  bloodied  the  pages  of  history. 

How  does  one  undo  the  fanaticism  of  a 
Lin  Plao  who  said  the  following: 

Everything  Is  divisible.  And  so  Is  this  colos- 
sus  of  U.S.  Imperialism.  It  can  be  spilt  up  and 
defeated.  The  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  Latin 
America,  and  other  regions  can  destroy  It 
piece  by  piece,  some  striking  at  Its  head  and 
others  at  Its  feet.  That  is  why  the  greatest 
fear  of  U.S.  Imperialism  Is  that  peoples'  wars 
will  be  launched  In  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  in  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America  .  .  .  History  has  proved  and 
win  go  on  proving  that  peoples'  war  Is  the 
most  effective  weapon  against  U.S.  Imperial- 
ism and  Its  lackeys  .  .  .  U.S.  Imperialism,  like 
a  mad  bull  dashing  from  place  to  place,  win 
finally  be  burned  to  ashes  In  the  biasing 
fires  of  the  peoples'  wars.  .  .  . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  the  Senator  what  he  has  Just  been 
quoting  from. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  a  quotation 
from  Lin  Piao  in  one  of  his  most  recent 
speeches  in  Red  China. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  It  Is  a  very  interesting  quota- 
tion from  Communist  philosophy,  might 
I  say. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, our  very  informed  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  for  his  interest  in 
this  particular  matter  this  morning. 

It  is  not  only  a  question  of  keeping 
Red  China  out  of  the  United  Nations, 
but  it  is  also  a  matter  of  maintaining 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  free  world. 

What  hope  Is  there  that  Mao  Tse-tung. 
given  a  more  friendly  approach  by  the 
United  States,  will  intervene  to  promote 
a  conciliatory  settlement  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict — against  the  background  of 
a  thousand  statements  like  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  revolutionary  upheaval  in  Asia.  Africa. 
and  Latin  America  is  sure  to  deal  the  whole 
of  the  old  world  a  decisive  and  crushing 
blow. 

The  great  victories  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple's war  against  United  States  aggression 
and  for  national  salvation  are  convincing 
proof  of  this. 

The  proletariat  and  working  people  of 
Europe,  North  America  and  Oceania  are  ex- 
periencing a  new  awakening. 

The  United  States  and  all  other  such  ver- 
min have  already  created  their  own  grave 
diggers  and  the  day  of  their  burial  Is  not  far 
off. 
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XB>   CHINA    AND   THB    SACK    CaXSU    IH   THB 
UNrrKD    8TATSS 

Any  assessment  of  Red  China,  and  of 
the  possibility  of  achieving  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  present  Chinese  leaders, 
would  be  incomplete  without  an  exam- 
ination of  China's  role  In  exacerbating 
race  relations  In  the  United  States  and 
in  fomenting  race  violence. 

Now,  the  epidemic  of  riots  which  has 
plagued  our  country  in  recent  years  Is 
not  entirely  the  work  of  extremist  agita- 
tors. Our  Negro  citizens  have  many 
legitimate  grievances,  and  we  have  to  do 
our  utmost  to  redress  these  grievances. 
Unquestionably,  these  grievances  play  an 
Important  role  in  the  Incubation  of  riots. 
But  there  can  be  no  quesU<Hi,  either,  that 
extremist  agitators  belonging  to  a 
variety  of  organizations  have  played  a 
major  role  In  exploiting  and  expanding 
racial  tensions,  and  In  fanning  what 
might  have  been  minor  disturbances  Into 
city -consuming  holocausts. 

If  anyone  has  any  doubt  on  this  score, 
he  should  read  the  report  on  "Guerrilla 
Warfare  Advocates  in  the  United  States" 
recently  put  out  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities. 

In  this  agitation,  Peking  plays  a  role 
of  major  Importance  through  the  control 
it  exerdaes  over  two  important  extremist 
organizations — ^the  Revolutionary  Action 
Movement,  which  calls  itself  RAM  for 
short,  and  the  Progressive  Labor  Party, 
which  is  the  pro-Peking  Commimist 
party  in  this  country. 

The  Revolutionary  Action  Movement 
is  led  by  a  Negro  militant  named  Max 
Stanford.  However,  it  takes  its  lead  from 
another  black  extremist,  Robert  Wil- 
liams, who,  for  a  period  of  time,  broad- 
cast inflammatory  diatribes  to  American 
Negroes  over  Castro's  radio,  and  who 
now  makes  his  headquarters  in  Peking. 
Mao  Tse-tung  has  personally  praised 
Williams'  activity  and  has  pledged  the 
"resolute  support"  of  Red  China  to  him. 
With  money  provided  by  his  Peking 
masters,  Williams  prints  and  malls  to  his 
country.  In  some  thousands  of  copies — 
no  one  Icnows  Just  how  many — a  newspa- 
per called  the  Crusader. 

The  Revolutionary  Action  Movement 
and  Robert  Williams  make  no  efforts  to 
conceal  their  intentions.  Calling  for  ur- 
ban violence  on  a  massive  scale,  Robert 
Williams  said  the  following  in  his  news- 
paper: 

When  massive  violence  cotnes.  the  USA 
will  become  a  bedlam  of  confusion  and  chaos. 
The  factory  workers  wlU  be  afraid  to  ven- 
ture out  on  the  streets '  to  report  to  their 
Jobs.  The  telephone  workers  and  radio  work- 
ers win  be  afraid  to  report.  All  transporta- 
tion will  grind  to  a  complete  standstlU. 
Stores  will  be  destroyed  and  looted.  Prop- 
erty win  be  damaged  and  expensive  build- 
ings will  be  reduced  to  ashes.  Essential  pipe 
lines  will  be  severed  and  blown  up  and  all 
manner  of  sabotage  will  occur.  Violence  and 
terror  will  spread  like  a  firestorm.  A  clash  wlU 
occur  inside  the  armed  forces.  At  U.S.  mili- 
tary bases  around  the  world  local  revolution- 
aries win  side  with  Afro  O.I.'s.  Because  of 
the  vast  area  covered  by  the  holocaust.  U.S. 
forces  will  be  spread  too  thin  for  effective 
action.  U.S.  workers,  who  are  caught  on  their 
jobs,  will  try  to  return  home  to  protect  their 
families.  Trucks  and  trains  will  not  move  the 
necessary  suppUes  to  the  big  urban  centers. 
The  economy  wlU  faU  Into  a  state  of  chaos. 


Max  Stanf^.d.  WUllams'  chief  disci- 
ple in  this  coimtry.  descrlijed  what  will 
happen  when  the  day  of  liberation  ar- 
rives in  these  lurid  terms: 

Black  men  and  women  in  the  Armed 
I^>rces  wlU  defect  and  come  over  to  Join  the 
black  liberation  forces.  Whites  who  claim 
they  want  to  help  the  revolution  wUl  be 
sent  into  the  wtiite  communltlee  to  divide 
them  •  •  •  The  revolution  will  "strike  by 
night  and  spare  none."  Mass  riots  will  occur 
in  the  day  with  the  Afro-Americans  blocking 
traffic,  burning  biUldings,  etc.  Thousands  of 
Afro-Americans  will  be  In  the  street  fight- 
ing; for  they  wlU  know  that  this  is  it.  The 
cry  will  be  "It's  On!"  This  win  be  the  Afro- 
American's  battle  for  human  survival.  Thou- 
sands of  our  people  wUl  be  shot  down,  but 
thousands  more  will  use  sabotage  in  the 
citlee — knocking  out  the  electrical  power 
first,  then  transportation,  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare In  the  countryside  in  the  South.  With 
the  ciUes  powerless,  the  oppressor  wm  be 
helpless. 

Unfortunately  for  the  United  States, 
the  propaganda  put  out  by  Robert  Wil- 
liams and  Max  Stanford  cannot  be  dis- 
missed as  meaningless  rantings.  The  fact 
is  that  members  of  the  Revolutionary  Ac- 
tion Movement  have  l>een  active  in  a 
niifwhgr  of  major  riot  situations.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Cleveland— the  hometown  of 
the  present  distinguished  Presiding  Of- 
ficer— the  grand  jury  which  investigated 
the  riots  in  that  city  foimd  that,  imder 
RAM  leadership,  rifle  clubs  have  been 
formed  before  the  riots  and  instructions 
have  been  given  on  the  mailing  and  use 
of  Molotov  cocktails. 

In  Harlem,  Just  before  the  major  riot 
which  took  place  in  July  1964,  William 
Epton.  a  leader  of  the  pro-Peking  Pro- 
gressive LatK>r  Party,  addressed  a  Har- 
lem open-air  rally  in  these  terms: 

We  will  not  be  fully  free  until  we  smash 
this  state  completely  and  totally.  Destroy 
and  set  up  a  new  state  of  our  own  choosing 
and  our  own  liking. 

And  m  that  process  of  smashing  this  state, 
we're  g(4ng  to  liave  to  kill  a  lot  of  these 
cops,  a  lot  of  these  Judges,  and  well  have 
to  go  up  against  their  army.  Well  organize 
our  own  mlUtla  and  our  own  army.  •  •   • 

Peking  does  not  have  any  maiss  move- 
ment in  this  country.  At  the  most,  the 
adherents  of  RAM  and  the  Progressive 
Lalx>r  Party  can  be  numbered  in  thou- 
sands— with  some  additional  thousands 
of  Peking  sympathizers  in  other  leftist 
movements  like  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  and  the  Student  Non- 
Violent  Coordinating  Committee.  But, 
through  these  several  thousand  adher- 
ents over  whom  it  exercises  ideological 
control,  Peldng  is  able  to  play  havoc 
with  the  security  of  our  cities.  After  all, 
a  hundred  men,  each  of  whom  throws  a 
dozen  Molotov  cocktails,  are  enough  to 
set  an  entire  city  on  flre. 

The  record  is  admittedly  incomplete. 
But  when  all  the  secrets  are  out  and  the 
full  history  of  our  time  is  written,  there 
will  certainly  be  evidence  of  Peking's 
complicity  in  the  continuing  orgy  of  vio- 
lence, looting,  and  arson  that  afflicts  our 
cities. 

It  would  be  dangerous  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  certain  major  riots  have  been 
Incited  by  black  extremists,  some  of  them 
under  Peking's  Influence,  and  that  the 
adherents  of  the  various  extremist  groups 
have  fanned  the  flames  in  virtually  every 


major  riot  situation.  Nor  can  we  Ignore 
the  fact  that,  to  the  extent  that  it  has 
the  power  to  influence  and  direct  Its  ad- 
herents in  this  country,  Peking  uses  this 
influence  not  to  urge  restraint,  but  to 
foment  division  and  chaos  and  rioting. 
When  American  cities  bum.  Peking 
Radio  gloats. 

RED  china's  crisis 

There  are  some  people  who  tell  us  that 
China  has  a  functioning  leadership,  that 
it  has  achieved  economic  progress,  and 
that  the  worst  of  the  upheavals  within 
China  appear  to  have  ended  months  ago 
without  any  irreparable  break  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  Government  or  the  oper- 
ations of  the  economy. 

In  recent  weeks  Peldng  has  announced 
the  esUbllshment  of  so-called  revolu- 
tionary committees  in  the  last  of 
China's  27  provinces.  But  it  Is  clear  that 
many  of  these  committees  exercise  only 
the  most  nominal  control  and  that  Red 
China's  grotesque  dvU  war,  which,  ac- 
cording to  some  observers,  has  already 
cost  more  than  5  million  lives,  Is  still 
continuing. 

Reports  In  recent  months  from  the 
professional  China  watchers  in  Hong 
Kong  were  agreed  that  the  so-called  "cul- 
tural revolution"  has  reduced  the  Com- 
munist Party  itself,  and  the  Communist 
administrative  bureaucracy,  to  a  state  of 
chaos. 

Most  of  Mao's  original  comrades,  In- 
cluding President  Liu  Shao-chi,  have 
been  purged  or  denounced,  in  the  idiom 
of  Communist  lunacy,  as  "high  party  per- 
sons in  authority  taking  the  capitoUst 
road."  The  powerful  Peking  Party  Com- 
mittee was  one  of  the  first  casualties  in 
Mao's  war  against  his  former  comrades. 
Thus  far,  the  Maoists  have  been  able  to 
solidify  their  position  In  only  a  small 
minority  of  China's  60  major  cities — but 
wherever  they  have  come  to  power,  it 
has  only  been  after  a  full-fledged  civil 
war  between  the  party  apparatus  and 
Mao's  so-called  Revolutionary  Commit- 

"The  schools  remained  closed  for  more 
than  2  years  despite  repeated  efforts  to 
open  them.  What  measure  of  success  the 
Communist  regime  will  have  in  its  cur- 
rent effort  to  reopen  the  schools  remains 
to  be  seen. 

In  calling  out  the  students  of  China 
and  organizing  them  into  the  Red  Guard 
as  an  instrument  of  struggle  against  the 
Communist  Party  apparatus,  Mao  has 
truly  sown  the  wind  and  reaped  the 
whirlwind. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1966  that  Mao 
ordered  the  schools  closed  so  that  the 
students  could  take  part  in  the  so-called 
cultural  revolution.  Perhaps  Mao  con- 
templated a  quick  victory  over  his  op- 
ponents. But  the  Red  Guard  movement 
soon  turned  Into  a  Frankenstein  monster 
which  even  the  Maoists  could  not  control. 
The  excesses  of  the  Red  Guards  revolted 
all  the  members  of  the  older  generations, 
including  the  older  generation  of  Com- 
munists. But  beyond  this,  their  excesses 
have  done  so  much  damage  to  the  Chi- 
nese educational  system  that  it  will  be 
years  before  it  returns  to  normal.  , 

Peter  J.  Kumpa,  of  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  American  cor- 
respondents in  Hong  Kong,  made  this  re- 
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^-  -. .  a  report  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Pek  [ng  Dally  on  the  results 
of  the  cultural  rivolutlon  In  one  small 
provincial  imlvetsity.  Lanchow  Unlver- 
o  the  Peking  rep>ort, 
teachers  and  students 

who  were  "struggled 

against."  Of  the«  ,  61  were  klUed  or  ran 
away,  six  commi;ted  suicide.  14  made 
unsuccessful  attei  ipts  at  suicide,  and  41 
escaped  their  ton  nentors.  The  statistics 
which  Peking  Dai  y  so  proudly  presented 
were  for  last  win!  er  alone.  According  to 
happened  at  Lanchow 
mild  example  of  the 
cultural  revolutloi  i. 

No  wonder,  the  t,  that  there  has  been 
a  wholesale  depar  ;ure  from  the  teaching 
profession  and  tlat  repeated  efforts  to 
entice  the  teachc  rs  back  to  their  Jobs 
have  failed. 

The  chaos  in  t  le  educational  system 
is  representative  of  the  chaos  that  af- 
flicts every  aspect  of  Chinese  society  to- 
day. 

An  article  by  Jol  n  Hughes  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Moni  or  of  July  22  reported 
that  "the  flame  ol  revolt  and  disorder  is 
licking  across  the  great  southern  arc  of 
Communist  China."  He  said  that  Hong 
Kong  observers  n<  w  have  overwhelming 
evidence  of  major  bloodshed  In  Kwang- 
tung,  Kwangsl,  aid  Unnan,  the  three 
provinces  adjacent  to  North  Vietnam. 
Noting  that  Kwan  rtung  was  supposed  to 
be  governed  by  a  i  evolutionary  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Hughes  re  x)rted  that,  according 


newspaper  accounts, 
ns  in  Kwangtimg  were 
pr  followers  were  being 
jpporters  of  President 
league  with  "die-hard 
.  .  II  agents,  imreformed 
landlords,  rich  peasants  and  other  bad 
elements." 

Again  quoting  from  Communist 
sources,  Mr.  Hugl  es  reported  that  in  a 
major  battle  whicl  i  took  place  In  the  city 
of  Wuchow  in  Kw  mgsi  Province  during 
April  and  May,  mo  -e  than  2,000  buildings 
were  destroyed  and  40,000  inhabitants 
rendered  homeless .  Before  the  fighting 
was  over,  hundre*  s  of  Mao  supporters 
had  been  killed  an  1  some  3,000  arrested. 
The  degree  of  t  le  chaos  that  afflicts 
Communist  China  is  further  dramatized 
by  an  article  In  a  publication  of  the 
Transport  Workeis  Union  in  Canton, 
South  China's  largest  city.  The  publica- 
-.  anti-Mtu)ist  elements 

had  disrupted  ele<trlcity,  water  supply, 
and  public  transp  }rtatlon.  The  Trans- 


port Workers  publication  said  that  these 
anti-Maoist  elements — and  here  I  want 
to  quote: 

Beat  up  and  kidnaped  more  than  1 10  of  our 
drivers  and  conductors.  More  than  SO  of  our 
comrades  sacrificed  their  precious  lives  or 
shed  their  precious  blood  In  defense  of  the 
people's  transport,  and  more  than  33  drivers 
and  conductors  were,  kidnaped  and  their 
whereabouts  are  still  unknown.  The  bandits 
seised  our  people's  buses  more  than  a  hun- 
dred times  .  .  .  they  selssed  63  buses.  They 
were  never  so  mad  before.  The  bus  terminals 
were  smashed  and  attacked  more  than  16 
times. 

An  article  by  Stanley  Kamow  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  30  reported  that 
the  Chinese  Communist  leaders  had  still 
foimd  it  impossible  to  put  an  end  to  the 
factional  disorders  in  South  China  which 
were  seriously  disrupting  both  Chinese 
and  Soviet  military  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  Kamow  quoted  from  a  top  Com- 
munist directive,  printed  at  the  end  of 
June  in  a  Red  Guard  publication,  calling 
on  "competing  Red  Guards  and  labor 
groups  in  the  Kwangsi  border  region  ad- 
joining Vietnam  to  surrender  weapons 
and  other  supplies  stolen  from  south- 
bound freight  trains  and  from  Chmese 
troops  based  in  the  area." 

The  directive  noted  that  "certain  mass 
organizations"  had  looted  arms  and 
equipment  bound  for  Vietnam,  attacked 

trains  and  damaged  railways,  and  "com- 
pletely disrupted  railway  traflQc  in  the 
Liuchow  district." 

In  addition  to  asking  all  Chinese  to 
surrender  stolen  weapons  and  equipment, 
the  directive  asked  that  all  railway  em- 
ployees "should  Immediately  return  to 
their  own  work  posts"  in  order  to  "lose  no 
time  m  restoring  communications  and 
transport." 

A  measure  of  the  desperation  of  the 
Chinese  leaders  was  that  they  were 
obliged  to  promise  that  those  who  had 
been  guilty  of  these  crimes  would  no 
longer  be  held  responsible  for  what  they 
had  done  if  they  corrected  their  wajrs. 

Rather  than  abating,  therefore,  all  the 
indications  are  that  China's  internal 
struggle  continues  to  grow  in  severity. 
Official  newspapers  now  openly  complain 
about  "anarchism."  In  recent  months, 
there  have  been  an  Increasing  number  of 
reports  of  group  executions  of  anti-Mao- 
ist elements,  conducted  in  public  before 
mobs  of  thousands  of  persons  whom  the 
Maoists  had  assembled  to  witness  the 
spectacle. 

Mao  TSe-timg  and  Chou  En-lal  have 
sought  to  limit  the  destruction  and  tur- 
moil by  calling  for  unity,  and  even  re- 
instating some  of  the  purged  govern- 
mental and  party  functionaries,  mili- 
tary commanders,  teachers,  managers 
and  technicians  of  industrial  establish- 
ments, and  leaders  of  farm  production 
teams.  But  the  cleavages  remain  as  deep 
as  before. 

To  the  extent  that  there  is  any  admin- 
istration worthy  of  the  name,  it  Is  kept 
going  by  a  loose  coalition  of  a  small  group 
of  party  chiefs  led  by  Chou  En-lal  and 
senior  officers  loyal  to  Lin  Piao  who  have 
not  been  too  seriously  discredited  by  the 
Red  Guards. 

The  Peking  regime  and  the  Party  Cen- 
tral Headquarters  wield  little  effective 


power  outside  the  capital.  Local  controls 
depend  on  the  garrison  commanders, 
while  m  the  communes  the  leaders  of  the' 
farm  production  teams  have  become 
markedly  more  Important. 

To  cope  with  the  situation,  the  armed 
forces,  under  Un  Plao,  have  been  obliged 
to  take  over  much  of  the  administration 
and  the  government  of  the  country.  Not 
only  do  the  armed  forces  manage  fac- 
tories and  railroads  and  run  municipal 
govemmoits,  but  they  have  frequently 
had  to  discipline  units  of  Mao's  Red 
Guards  who  have  run  amok,  and  step  in 
as  arbiters  between  the  contending  Com- 
munist factions. 

The  most  recent  report  indicates  that 
the  Communist  civil  war  is  entering  a 
new  stage.  In  the  ttrst  stage  the  high 
school  and  university  students  were  or- 
ganized into  the  Red  Ouard  organization 
and  used  as  a  weapon  by  Mao  against 
President  Liu  Shao-chl  and  the  Com- 
munist party  apparatus.  The  second 
stage  was  characterized  by  desperate  ef- 
forts to  bring  the  rampaging  Red  Guard 
under  control,  including  not  infrequent 
intervention  by  the  Red  Chinese  Army. 
In  the  new  stage,  the  Communist  prop- 
aganda apparatus,  apparently  with 
Mao's  assent,  has  come  out  openly 
against  the  Red  Guards  and  have  called 
upon  the  working  class  to  exercise  lead- 
ership. According  to  a  dispatch  by  Stan- 
ley Kamow  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Septembers: 

Organized  groups  of  soldiers,  workers  and 
peasants  are  moving  Into  schools  and  uni- 
versities, newspaper  offices,  factories,  mines 
and  other  enterprises  in  order  to  quell  un- 
ruly young  activists  originally  mobilized  by 
Mao  as  the  spearhead  of  his  drive  to  purify 
China. 

Kamow  quoted  a  Shanghai  editorial 
which  referred  to  the  Red  Guard  fac- 
tions as  "nests  of  hornets  that  must  be 
eradicated."  The  editorial  said  that 
speakers  sending  out  worker  teams  in 
Shensl  Province  told  them: 

We  will  never  aUow  young  students  and 
intellectuals  •  •  •  to  wave  their  hands  and 
feet  and  manlpiilate  or  Interfere  with  the 
proletariat. 


All  the  indications  are  that  no  re- 
shuffle of  authority  will  put  an  end  to 
the  contradictions  that  are  tearing  Red 
China  apart  and  that,  even  under  the 
new  directives  which  place  workers  and 
peasants  over  students  and  intellectuals, 
mainland  China  is  in  for  continuing  tur- 
moil and  unrest.  For  what  is  involved 
here  goes  far  beyond  what  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  a  struggle  between  con- 
tending   Communist   factions.    Such   a 
str\iggle  does  Indeed  exist.  But  the  scope 
and  intensity  of  the  conflict,  as  well  as 
the  specific  forms  which  it  Is  taking, 
stem  from  the  fact  that  the  masses  of 
the  Chinese  people  are  taking  advantage 
of  this  factional  struggle  to  vent  their 
hatred  of  the  Communist  regime.  There 
is  no  other  way  of  explaining  the  theft 
of  weapons  smd  equipment  from  the  Red 
army  and  of  military  equipment  moving 
by  rail  toward  Hanoi,  or  the  sabotage  of 
railroads,  or  the  strikes  of  railroad  work- 
ers, or  the  sabotage  of  the  municipal 
transport  systems  in  Canton  and  other 
cities. 
While  those  who  advocate  acaxnmo- 
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dation  appear  certain  that  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  is  here  to  stay,  some 
of  the  most  knowledgeable  experts  who 
watch  developments  in  China  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis  would  take  sharp  issue  with 
this  assessment.  For  example,  L.  La 
Dany,  the  editor  of  China  News  Analysis, 
who  has  an  international  reputation  as 
the  No.  1  China  watcher  in  Hong  Kong, 
has  expressed  the  firm  opinion  that 
Mao's  dynasty  cannot  survive,  and  that 
it  is  impossible  to  Icnow  who  will  emerge 
when  it  falls.  He  pointed  out  that  once 
before  in  Chinese  history,  some  2,000 
years  ago,  a  tyrannical  regime  launched 
a  campaign  very  similar  to  Mao's  cam- 
paign against  "old  culture,  old  thoughts, 
old  customs,  old  habits,"  burying  schol- 
ars and  burning  books  in  the  process. 
This  regime  was  finally  overthrown  by 
the  people. 

What,  then,  should  our  policy  be  to- 
ward Red  China? 

If  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating,  then  the  policy  we  have  pursued 
toward  Red  China  in  recent  years  has 
been  eminently  successful.  The  Chinese 
Communist  tyranny  is  crumbling  in  dis- 
repute and  chaos.  Prom  the  separate 
standpoints  of  China's  people,  China's 
neighbors,  and  the  peace  of  the  Far  East, 
this  is  all  to  the  good. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  proposal  that  we 
alter  our  China  policy  and  seek  an  ac- 
commodation because  its  only  effect 
would  be  to  reverse  the  process. 

The  measures  recommended,  or 
clearly  hinted  at,  by  various  spokesmen 
include  the  normalization  of  relations, 
increased  trade,  diplomatic  recognition, 
and  admission  to  the  United  Nations.  All 
of  these  measures  would  serve  to  enhance 
the  prestige  of  the  Maoist  regime  in  the 
world  community,  and,  by  this  token, 
would  help  it  to  reconsolldate  its  posi- 
tion at  home. 

By  helping  the  Maoist  regime  to  over- 
come its  internal  difficulties,  they  would 
augment  its  capacity  for  aggression  and 
subversion. 

They  would  increase  the  danger  to  the 
peace  throughout  the  Far  Elast  and  In 
doing  so  they  would  have  the  gravest 
consequences  for  our  own  security. 

The  United  Nations  is  already  more 
than  half  paralyzed  by  the  frequent 
vetoes  and  persistent  obstructionism  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  if  Maoist  China 
were  ever  admitted  to  membership  in 
the  United  Nations,  it  would  so  poison 
the  atmosphere  and  stultify  the  pro- 
ceedings that  the  limited  ability  which 
the  UJ*.  still  retains  to  deal  with  world 
problems  would  be  completely  destroyed, 
while  even  those  who  are  today  stanch 
supporters  of  tiie  organization  would 
turn  against  It  in  disgust. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  admit  Red 
China  to  the  U.N.  or  to  commit  ourselves 
to  a  policy  of  accommodation  at  this 
Juncture. 

I  am  Just  as  strongly  opposed  to  the 
proposal  that  we  neutralize  Taiwan  and 
encourage  its  reunification  with  Com- 
munist China. 

The  existence  of  the  Chinese  Nation- 
alist Government  on  Taiwan  not  merely 
helps  to  keep  alive  the  resistance  on  the 
mainland.  It  also  serves  to  keep  alive  the 
Chinese  culture  and  Chinese  traditions 


and  the  Chinese  Confucian  morality 
which  Mao  Tse-tung  is  trying  so  desper- 
ately to  destroy. 

The  mere  exlstenccLOf  its  army  of 
650,000  soldiers — one  of  the  largest  and 
best  trained  forces  in  all  of  Asia — con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  Com- 
munist aggression.  Its  destruction  or 
neutralization,  conversely  would  seri- 
ously unhinge  the  balance  of  military 
power  In  the  Asian  continent  and,  in 
doing  so,  would  serve  to  encourage  Red 
Chinese  aggression. 

The  existence  of  the  Chinese  Nation- 
alist Government  on  Taiwan  contributes 
in  another  way  to  the  security  of  those 
Far  Eastern  countries  that  harbor  sub- 
stantial Chinese  communities.  Without 
the  Nationalist  Government  on  Taiwan, 
Peking  would  be  m  an  infinitely 
stronger  position  to  bid  for  the  loyalty 
of  the  so-called  "overseas  Chinese"  and 
to  use  them  for  purposes  of  subversion. 
But  as  long  as  the  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment exists,  the  overseas  Chinese  have 
the  option  of  combining  their  natural 
sentimental  loyalty  to  China  with  loy- 
alty to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Not  all  of 
them  will  take  advantage  of  this  option. 
But  the  record  certainly  suggests  that 
the  great  majority  of  overseas  Chinese, 
given  the  choice,  will  opt  for  freedom. 

For  the  United  States  to  use  its  great 
influence  and  power  to  shore  up  the 
Maoist  regime  in  China,   when  all   the 

evidence  indicates  that  it  is  crumbling, 
would  be  a  disservice  to  the  Chinese 
people,  to  the  security  of  China's  neigh- 
bors, and  to  the  cause  of  peace  In  the 
Far  East. 

Those  who  urge  the  appeasement  of 
Red  China,  who  call  for  building  bridges 
to  it  and  for  its  admission  to  the  U.N., 
have,  unfortunately,  received  a  degree  of 
attention  that  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  actual  numbers  or  influence. 

I  am  convinced  that  they  do  not  reflect 
the  views  of  the  American  people.  Nor 
do  they  reflect  the  views  of  Congress. 
This  has  been  apparent  from  the  im- 
pressive congressional  support  accorded 
year  after  year  to  the  Committee  of  One 
Million  Against  the  Admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  U.N. 

The  Committee  of  One  Million,  I 
should  explain,  has  from  the  beginning 
been  a  broadly  based  bipartisan  move* 
ment,  more  or  less  evenly  divided  be- 
tween Democrats  and  Republlcams 
liberals  and  conservatives.  And  I  am 
personally  proud  to  be  associated  with 
it  as  a  member  of  its  congressional  steer- 
ing committee. 

Let  us  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
hasten  the  demise  of  the  Maoist  regime, 
rather  than  shoring  it  up. 

If  we  adhere  to  the  policy  of  firmness 
and  resist  the  counsel  of  appeasement, 
we  can  be  confident  that  the  day  will 
come  when  a  free  Chinese  people,  Uber- 
ated  from  the  crudest  tyrarmy  in  history, 
will  take  their  rightful  place  in  the  com- 
munity of  nations. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  MERCHANT 
MARINE  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1413.  HH.  17524. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  17524)  to  amend  section  502  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  relating 
to  construction  differential  subsidies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  sponsored  by 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  Williams]  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

strike  the  date  "June  30,  1970".  on  line  6. 
and  Insert  "June  30.  1969". 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  as  in- 
dicated, the  amendment  which  I  have 
just  sent  to  the  desk,  unier  the  sponsor- 
ship of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware, contemplates  the  extension  of  the 
shipbuilding  subsidy  program  until  June 
30.  1969,  instead  of  June  30,  1970,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  as  it  came  to  the  Senate 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

For  the  last  decade  we  have  been  ex- 
tending, about  every  2  years,  the  sub- 
sidy program  for  the  building  of  private 
passenger-  and  cargo-carrying  ships, 
under  the  guise  that  eventually  a  pro- 
gram of  reform  would  be  worked  out.  No 
program  of  reform  has  been  worked  out. 

I  have  personally  been  of  the  opinion 
that  the  subsidy  program  for  the  carriers 
of  passengers  and  cargoes  on  the  high 
seas  has  been  a  black  spot  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  money  of  the  taxpayers  of 
our  Nation.  This  program  has  been  in 
existence  for  about  32  years.  When  it  was 
originally  adopted,  it  was  said  that  the 
United  States  needed  a  merchant  ma- 
rine, and  that  to  build  a  merchant  ma- 
rine would  require  subsidies  from  the 
taxpayers  to  the  private  owners  of  pas- 
senger and  cargo  ships. 

In  1936.  when  the  program  was  orig- 
inally adopted,  the  cost  of  building  a 
ship  in  the  United  States  was  about  35 
percent  more  than  it  would  have  cost  to 
build  a  similar  ship  in  one  of  the  foreign 
shipbuilding  nations. 

Those  who  advocated  this  program 
also  argued  that  the  cost  of  operating  the 
ships  of  America,  owned  by  private 
owners,  hiring  American  labor,  was  far 
greater  than  the  cost  incurred  by  the 
foreign  carriers  in  hiring  foreign  labor. 

Thus,  in  1936.  two  programs  were 
adopted:  the  first,  to  subsidize  shipbuild- 
ing: the  second,  to  subsidize  ship  opera- 
tions. 

With  respect  to  the  shipbuilding  sub- 
sidy, it  was  said  that  in  the  course  of 
time  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  foreign 
countries  would  go  up  far  faster  than  the 
cost  of  labor  in  the  United  States,  and 
therefore  the  gap  in  the  cost  of  build- 
ing ships  would  eventually  be  removed. 

The  act  of  1936  said  to  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States,  "In  order  to  have  a 
merchant  marine,  we  must  subsidize 
the  private  carriers,  but  in  no  event  at  a 
cost  more  than  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  building  the  ship." 

Well,  the  cost  of  building  a  ship  In  the 
United  States  in   1936  was  35  percent 
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more  than  if  th<  i  ship  were  built  in  the 
Netherlands,    Jqpan.    England,    Yugo- 
ler  country  that  had  a 
ity. 

limit  of  50  percent  of 
we  would  subaldlze.  If 
million,  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer would  not  subsidize  by  more  than 
$500,000.  In  this  lllustraUon,  if  the  ship 
were  built  in  19!  T,  the  taxpayers  put  up 
$350,000  and  th^  private  owner  put  up 
$650,000. 

It  is  Interestiiigr  to  examine  what  has 
happened  to  th(  argument  that  In  the 
course  of  time  t  le  gap  would  be  elimi- 
nated. It  is  now  32  years  later,  and  the 


subsidy  now  Is 


5  percent  as  compared 


with  35  percent  ii  1 1936. 

To  make  thin  (s  worse,  the  merchant 
marine  of  the  U  ilted  States  Is  now  In  a 
deteriorating  pot  Itlon  compared  with  Its 
condition  In  1936 

The  subsidy  hi  s  acted  as  an  opiate.  It 
has  been  a  drug  on  the  Industry.  It  has 
caused managea  ent  and  labor  leaders 
to  abandon  any  ffort  to  solye  the  prob- 
lem, knowing  ttat,  regardleM  of  what 
they  did.  the  ti  xpayers'  money  would 
flow  into  the  <  offers  of  the  private 
operators. 

The  amount  o '  the  operating  subsidy 
paid  by  the  tax]  ayers  is  the  dUference 
between  the  cost  of  operating  a  ship  of, 
let  us  say,  Japa  a  with  Japanese  labor 
and  the  cost  of  operating  a  ship  of  the 
United  States  wit  i  U.S.  labor. 

Mr.  President,  what  do  you  think  the 
difference  Is?  Ab  lut  20  cents  to  a  dollar. 
And  It  is  growing  worse  instead  of  better. 
It  is  my  under  itandlng  that  for  every 
passenger  ticket  sold  to  take  a  trip 
across  either  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific, 
the  Oovemment,  or  the  taxpayer,  pays 
$275  of  the  cost  o  '  the  ticket.  That  might 
be  good  If  our  i  nerchant  marine  were 
getting  better,  bi  t  it  Is  getting  worse. 

What  are  the  subsidies  that  we  have 
provided  for  this :  ndustry?  First,  the  con- 
struction subsidy  that  has  gone  on  for 
32  years.  Seconc .  the  operational  sub- 
sidy. Third,  the  reconstruction  suteldy 
which  Is  suppllec  in  order  to  reconstruct 
a  ship.  Fourth,  tt  >  tax  benefits  which  are 
granted  to  these  >perators  by  permitting 
them  to  set  asl(  le  reserves.  Fifth,  the 
subsidy  derived  f i  am  compelling  shippers 
of  food  of  the  U  lited  States— and  that 
is  the  fanner — t )  use  American  ships 
Instead  of  hiring  f  jreign  ships. 

What  the  amoi  nt  Involved  in  that  in- 
stance is,  I  do  not  mow. 

The  last  two  Administrators  of  the 
merchant  marln<  have  publicly  stated 
that  this  program  Is  wrong;  that  it  ought 
to  be  reformed. 

Mr.  Alan  Boyd,  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  T]  ansportatlon,  has  said 
that  the  program  is  wrong  and  ought  to 
be  reformed.  Th ;  President  said  that 
he  would  submit  ;  i  program  of  reforma- 
tion, but  that  p:  ogram  has  not  come 
through. 

I  have  suggest  !d  that  the  period  of 
extending  this  pn  gram.  Instead  of  being 
for  2  years,  be  mi  de  1  year.  I  think  that 
Is  sound  because  there  will  be  a  new 
administration,  I  believe  under  Mr. 
HuMPHRBY  or  Mr  Nixon  or  possibly  the 
third  candidate,  ind  the  new  adminis- 
tration ought  to  t  Ike  a  look  at  this  item. 
I  think  it  needs  n  form.  It  Is  wrong,  and 


ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  continue 
beyond  June  30,  1969. 

To  set  forth  my  reasons  for  limiting 
the  extension  to  1  year  instead  of  2 
years,  I  will  read  that  part  of  the  Coh- 
GRXSsioNAi.  Rkcord  of  June  11,  1968,  in 
which  I  set  forth  fuUy  the  pertinent 
aspects  of  this  program  warranting  the 
reduction  of  the  2-year  period  to  1  year. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] participated  with  me  In  the  dialog, 
and  therefore  his  remarks  will  also  be 
read: 

ICr.  LAuacHB.  ...  I  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject today.  Mr.  Prealdent.  because,  In  my 
opinion,  tbe  deterioration  of  the  maritime 
fleet  of  the  United  States  has  been  of  such 
a  grave  nature  as  to  Indicate  that  Oovem- 
ment subsidies  operate  as  an  opiate  rather 
than  as  a  tonic  In  the  development  of  any 
segment  of  the  economy.  The  number  of 
ships  In  the  merchant  marine  baa  gradu- 
ally gone  down  In  number.  In  1936,  when  the 
subsidy  bill  was  passed.  It  was  argued  that 
we  need  a  strong,  privately  operated  mer- 
chant marine:  that  the  only  way  to  aehlere 
that  objective  was  for  tbe  OoTemment  to 
provide  money  In  the  building  of  shlpa  and 
In  the  operation  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  since  1030  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment has  provided  for  the  carriers  In  tbe 
merchant  marine,  aa  an  operating  subsidy, 
the  sum  of  ga^lS  billion.  Secondly,  it  has 
provided  for  tbe  private  openton  of  tbe 
merchant  marine  salUng  on  the  high  seas 
S9ao  million.  It  has  also  provided  for  them. 
as  a  reconstruction  subsidy — different  from 
the  building  of  new  ships — In  the  sum  of 
•sa  million.  The  total  amount  of  money 
given  by  the  taxpayers  to  the  operators  of  our 
ships  on  the  high  seas  has  been  $3.3  billion. 
When  the  subsidy  program  was  adopted.  It 
was  argued  that,  with  our  high  wages  In  the 
t7nlted  States,  we  could  not  compete  in  the 
shipbuilding  industry  with  foreign  ship- 
builders, nor  with  the  carriers  of  foreign 
countries,  because  in  each  of  those  Inatanoea 
the  cost  of  operation  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment was  far  less  than  the  cost  of  operation 
In  the  U.S.  market.  It  was  argued,  however, 
Mr.  President,  that  In  the  course  of  time, 
wages  In  Japan.  Oermany,  Britain,  and  other 
shipbuilding  nations  would  go  up.  and  that 
the  gap  between  the  high  cost  In  the  United 
States  and  the  low  cost  in  foreign  countries 
would  disappear.  That  argument  was  made 
32  years  ago. 

In  1938,  the  subsidy  for  shipbuilding  waa 
limited  to  50  percent.  In  no  event  was  the 
taxpayer  to  be  asked  to  put  up  more  than  60 
percent  of  tbe  cost  of  the  building  of  a  ship. 
If  the  ship  cost  93  million,  the  maTiw^nm 
that  the  taxpayer  would  put  up  would  be 
91.5  minion.  But.  in  1936.  the  differential 
was  35  percent.  So  that  on  a  93  million  ship, 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  would 
put  up  91.060.000. 

I  now  get  back  to  the  argument  then  made 
that,-  In  the  course  of  time,  the  gap  will  be 
eliminated.  What  are  the  facts?  The  differen- 
tial now  Is  55  percent.  Instead  of  the  gap 
being  reduced.  It  has  been  widened  by  20 
percent.  We  had  to  rewrite  the  law  a  few 
years  ago  and.  over  the  objections  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams),  my- 
self, and  otber  Senators,  the  55-percent 
limitation  was  adopted. 

Now,  getting  to  the  operaUon  of  the  sub- 
sidy, the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  pay 
the  difference  to  a  carrier  on  the  high  seas 
between  the  cost  of  operating  his  ship  with 
high-priced  U.S.  labor  and  the  supposedly 
low-priced  foreign  labor.  I  have  Just  stated 
that  the  cost  of  subsidizing  the  operating  dif- 
ferential since  1936  has  been  92.316  billion. 
Our  shlpa  sail  on  the  Paclflc  and  on  the  At- 
lantic. They  are  liners  of  magnificent  struc- 
ture. They  provide  all  of  the  conveniences 
and  luxiu-les  that  one  can  find  on  the  land, 
and  even  more. 


But,  Mr.  Prealdent,  to  the  operators  of 
paaaenger  ships  alone  our  Oovemment  pays, 
each  year,  960  mllUon.  I  repeat  that  figure: 
960  mlUlon  In  1  year  we  pay  to  the  operators 
of  tbe  passenger  ships  on  the  Paclflc  and  the 
AUantlc. 

How  much  does  tbe  Senator  from  Delaware 
think  the  taxpayers  pay  to  the  operators  of 
the  passenger  ships  for  carrying  each  pas- 
senger who  Is  taken  across  the  Atlantic  or  the 
Pacific?  As  I  say.  at  present  960  million  of 
taxpayers'  money  goes  annually  for  the  sup- 
port of  13  passenger  liners.  This  Is  equiva- 
lent to  the  taxpayers  putting  up  9275  for 
each  passenger  ticket  sold. 

What  good  does  that  do  for  the  United 
States?  Certainly  It  brings  a  bit  of  prestige. 
But  It  Is  an  expensive  cost  to  carry:  $50 
million  paid  to  13  passenger  shlpa,  or  a  rate 
of  9276  per  passenger. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  IdenUfled 
three  classes  of  subsidies:  Plrst,  the  construc- 
tion subsidy,  second,  the  operation  subsidy, 
and  third,  tbe  reconstruction  subsidy.  I  go 
now  to  a  fourth. 

Congrees — In  my  opinion  unwisely — wrote 
Into  the  law  the  requirement  that  50  per- 
cent of  Public  Law  480  shipments  must  be 
carried  In  American  bottoms,  or  In  American 
ships.  That  SO-percent  requirement  U  an  In- 
direct subsidy,  and  coats  tbe  taxpayers  about 
9100  million  a  year. 

In  addition — and  this  Is  sound.  In  my  c^ln- 
lon — aU  military  equipment,  all  equipment 
needed  in  war  or  in  the  operations  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  must  be  carried  In 
American  bottoms. 

So  we  have  subsidies  for  construction. 
subalcUea  for  operation,  subaldlea  for  recon- 
struction, and  subsidies  by  way  of  commands 
that  only  American  bottoms  can  carry  goods 
under  certain  circumstances.  The  total  cost 
of  these  subsidies  since  1936,  I  repeat,  has 
been  93.3  billion. 

Mr.  WnxiAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  Lattschc.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WiLLiAics  of  Delaware.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  Is  performing  a  useful  service  in 
calling  attention  to  the  amount  of  these 
subaldlea,  but  there  Is  an  additional  subsidy 
which  should  not  be  overlooked.  When  we 
entered  World  War  II  and  again  when  we 
entered  the  Korean  war  the  Oovemment 
took  over  many  of  these  ships,  and  they  were 
priced  and  paid  for  at  wartime  prices.  Then 
at  the  end  of  the  war  the  ships  were  de- 
clared surplus  and  sold  oftlmes  to  their 
former  owners  at  an  Insignificant  fraction  of 
their  original  cost  and  an  Insignificant  frac- 
tion of  the  amount  which  had  been  paid  for 
them  by  the  Oovemment.  Some  of  them,  as 
I  have  mentioned  on  previous  occasions,  were 
sold  for  as  lltle  aa  10  cents  on  the  dollar. 
For  example,  a  ship  Just  off  the  ways  In  the 
Bethlehem  yard  In  BalUmore  which  cost 
around  96JS  million  was  sold  for  approxi- 
mately 9400,000  net. 

This.  too.  Is  a  part  of  the  subsidy  pro- 
gram. I  agree  fully  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  this  Is  one  subsidy  program  which 
has  gotten  out  of  hand,  and  Instead  of  work- 
ing In  the  direction  of  reducing  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  on  an  annual  basis  It  has  been 
the  opposite  In  that  each  year  the  requests 
for  subsidies  grow  larger  and  larger. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  Is  rendering  a  use- 
ful service  today  to  Congress  and  to  the  tax- 
payers m  pointing  out  the  extent  to  which 
we  have  become  Involved. 

Mr.  Lauschx.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  that 
the  Senator  mentioned  the  sale  of  the  ships 
after  World  War  II.  They  were  sold  for  10 
cents  on  the  dollar  of  cost,  and  they  are  now 
In  operation,  many  of  them. 
Mr.  WnxiAKS  of  Delaware.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  Lauschx.  Among  my  papers — though  I 
cannot  lay  my  bands  upon  them  at  the  mo- 
ment— are  figures   which   show   that   subsi- 
dizing the  operaUon  of  those  ships  cost  the 
Oovemment  9600,000  a  year. 
Mr.  Wn.MAMS  of  Delaware.  Tbe  Senator  Is 
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correct.  U  he  will  yield  further,  there  Is  one 
addlUonal  advantage  In  operaUons  afforded 
the  merchant  marine  In  that  they  are  per- 
niltted  to  set  aside  each  year,  before  taxes, 
a  portion  of  their  earnings  to  be  used  toward 
the  procurement  of  ships,  to  pay  a  part  of 
the  46  pereent  which  they  must  advance. 
Th»t  Is  really  before-tax  money. 

As  the  result  of  the  eUmlnatlon  of  the  tax, 
tbe  Government.  In  effect.  Is  paying,  under 
existing  48  percent  rates,  nearly  half  of  the 
industry's  part  of  the  cost  of  the  ship.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  56  percent  direct  subsidy 
on  construction. 

So  this  subsidy  seems  to  be  multiplying 
from  every  angle,  and  I  think  the  time  la 
long  overdue  when  the  merchant  marine. 
Which  boasts  of  being  a  part  of  our  free 
enterprise  system  should  recognize  that  with 
thU  free  enterprise  system  goes  a  responsi- 
bility not  to  lean  on  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  American  taxpayers  for  all  of  their 
operational  caplUl  and  profiU,  but  that  they 
should  assume  some  risks  themselves. 

Mr.  Lauschx.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from   Delaware,    and    I    think    It   would    be 
worthwhile  to  repeat  now.  for  the  piu-pose  of 
the  Bxcoap.  the  list  of  subsidies  which  the 
operators  are  receiving. 
Plrst,  the  construction  subsidy. 
Second,  the  operational  subsidy. 
Third,  the  reconstruction  subsidy. 
Poiu-th,  the  tax  beneflu  which  are  granted 
to  these  operators  by  permitting  them  to 
set  aside  reserves. 

Fifth,  the  subsidy  derived  from  compel- 
ling shippers  of  food  under  the  Public  Law 
4S0  program  to  use  American  ships  to  carry 
50  percent  of  their  shipments  across  the  sea. 
Iti.  President,  the  query  Is  this:  What 
has  become  of  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
the  taxpayers  have  given  It,  with  all  of  these 
Items  Involved.  In  the  last  32  years,  some  94 
billion? 

Has  It  been  strengthened?  Has  It  been 
weakened?  What  has  been  the  effect  of  a 
Socialist  operation  through  which  the  gov- 
ernment has  subsidized  the  merchant  marine 
on  a  basis  different  from  the  treatment  that 
It  accords  to  the  railroads  and  the  airlines? 
It  Is,  of  course,  important  to  know  that  we 
have  burdened  the  taxpayers  In  the  amount 
which  I  have  described.  But  of  greater  Import 
to  me  Is  the  absolute  demonstration  that  gov- 
ernmental subsidies  In  the  merchant  marine 
have  acted  as  an  opiate.  The  subsidies  nave 
deadened  the  activity  of  the  economic  body 
of  the  merchant  marine.  The  operators  and 
labor  leaders  have  forgotten  the  need  to 
exercise  their  skill  so  as  to  place  them  In  a 
competitive  position  with  the  merchant  ma- 
rines of  other  countries  of  the  world. 

What  Is  tbe  situation  In  the  aircraft  Ik- 
dustry?  American  Airlines.  Pan  American 
Airways,  Branlff,  Trans  World.  United  Air 
Ltnes.  and  others  can  buy  airplanes  in  Europe 
If  they  can  get  them  cheaper  there. 

What  Is  the  situation  with  respect  to  rail- 
roads If  they  need  locomotives  or  cars?  They 
can  go  anywhere  In  the  world  and  buy  them. 
But  the  merchant  marine  has  to  buy  Its 
ships  In  the  United  States. 

The  aircraft  Industry  has  thrived.  The  raU- 
roads  have  not  had  great  success,  but  they 
have  not  fallen  Into  the  stagnant  sute  which 
confronts  the  merchant  marine  of  our 
country. 

Only  one  deduction  can  be  made:  When 
the  paternalistic  hand  of  government  begins 
to  give  handouts,  individual  energy  and  dy- 
namics are  destroyed.  The  more  the  destruc- 
tion, the  greater  tbe  handouts  that  are  de- 
manded. It  U  Just  like  the  human  body 
Uklng  a  drug.  Tbe  more  the  drug  is  taken, 
the  more  It  Is  wanted:  and  ultimately  there 
comes  complete  collapse. 

The  amendment  that  will  come  before  the 
Senate,  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Williams]  and  myself,  Is  simple.  The 
President  and  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
Utlon.  headed  by  Secretary  Boyd,  are  con- 


scious of  the  need  for  the  reform  of  this  inde- 
fensible program  which  Is  draining  the  tax- 
payers' money  and  Is  bringing  about  the  de- 
struction of  a  merchant  marine  that  Is  so 
vitally  needed  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  appearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  was  Mr.  Alan  S.  Boyd, 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  He  sp<*e  for 
the  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  Mr.  Boyd's  statement  be  printed 
In  the  RxcoKO  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  Presidino  Omcxm  {Ui.  Bted  of  West 
Virginia  In  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  Lausche.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Boyd  said, 
among  other  things: 

"We  believe  that  America's  maritime  In- 
dustries can  reestablish  their  position  of  im- 
portance In  the  commercial  life  of  this  Na- 
tion If  they  are  (1)  revitalized  through  the 
application  of  advanced  industrial  technol- 
ogy and  sound  business  practices;  (2)  Incor- 
porated Into  an  Integrated  transportation 
system." 

Let  us  take  the  first  statement:  "Revital- 
ized through  the  application  of  advanced 
industrial  technology."  Technology  has  been 
disregarded  by  the  Industry.  It  has  been 
disregarded  because  both  the  operators  and 
the  labor  leaders  knew  that  regardless  of  the 
greatness  of  the  cost  of  building  or  operating, 
the  taxpayers  would  contribute  the  cost  In 
part. 

The  second  point:  The  Industry  can  be 
revitalized  If  It  Is  Incorporated  Into  an  Inte- 
grated transportation  system.  That  brings 
me  to  another  thought.  As  I  recall.  It  was 
last  year  or  the  year  before  last  that  Congress 
passed  the  bill  to  establish  tbe  Department 
of  Transportation.  That  bill  was  designed  to 
put  under  one  head — the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation— the  railroads,  the  truckers,  the  In- 
land water  carriers,  the  high  seas  carriers, 
the  pipelines,  and  the  airlines.  The  bill  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of 
having  one  set  of  eyes  to  watch  what  the 
Oovemment  was  doing  toward  helping  or 
hindering,  separately,  any  of  the  five  parts  of 
the  transportation  system.  Everyone  hailed 
the  recommendation  as  sound.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  we  could  not  help  the  airlines 
Inordinately  without  hurting  the  railroads: 
that  we  could  not  help  the  railroads  Inordi- 
nately without  hurting  the  carriers  on  the 
high  seas  and  on  the  inland  waterways. 

So  we  proceeded  to  vote  on  the  bill  for  an 
Integrated  transportation  system.  Pour  of 
the  systems  were  allowed  to  remain  In  the 
bin.  The  operators  of  the  merchant  marine 
and  those  associated  with  them  had  the 
power  to  Influence  Congress  to  omit  the  mer- 
chant marine  from  the  integrated  trans- 
portation system.  So  Mr.  Boyd  states  that 
It  Is  needed  to  put  this  segment  of  the  trans- 
portation system  of  the  United  States  within 
that  one  department. 

What  did  the  administration  propose?  It 
proposed  five  major  steps: 

"1.  Expand  the  scope  and  Improve  the 
system  of  ship  operating  subsidies,  and  es- 
tablish the  amount  of  subsidies  according 
to  the  size  of  the  fleet  necessary  for  na- 
tional security." 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  to  that  statement.  In  other  words, 
the  subeldles  shall  be  commensurate  with 
the  moneys  needed  to  protect  the  national 
security  through  the  transportetlon  facili- 
ties of  ovir  country.  The  issue  of  national 
security  U  one  of  the  principal  underlying 
reasons  for  the  granting  of  subeldles  to  the 
merchant  marine. 

"2.  Reform  the  construction  subsidy  sys- 
tem and  relate  this  subsidy  to  the  Nation's 
need  for  an  adequate  shipyard  capacity  for 
national  security." 

In  other  words,  with  reference  to  the  con- 
struction and  operation,  the  administration 
properly  recommends  that  the  subsidy  shall 


be  one  In  an  amount  needed  to  serve  the 
national  security  fully. 

The  amount  should  not  Incltide  the  pur- 
pose of  subsidizing  the  commercial  aspect 
of  this  Industry  outside  of  what  is  needed 
for  the  national  security. 

"3.  Remove  restrain t»  on  the  freedom  of 
shipowners  to  purohase  ships  In  the  world 
market — treating  shipowners  like  other 
American  purchasers  of  transportation 
equipment  and  subject  to  tbe  same  restric- 
tions on  foreign  Investments  and  expendi- 
tures." 

We  compel  the  Industry  to  have  their 
shlpa  buUt  in  the  United  States.  That  has 
produced  a  situation  in  which  at  present 
if  a  ship,  built  In  the  United  States  costs 
98  million,  to  a  foreign  country  it  would 
cost  93.450  million.  For  every  one  ship 
bought  with  American  dollars  In  the  United 
States,  you  could  buy  2V4o  shlpe  in  a  foreign 
country.  But  we  prohibit  the  operators  from 
buying  In  iforelgn  countries.  We  prohibited 
them  because  we  wanted  to  build  up  a 
strong  merchant  marine  Industry.  The  re- 
sult, however,  has  not  been  a  buildup  but 
a  destruction  of  it. 

"4.  Expand  maritime  transportation  re- 
search." 

To  this  proposal  of  the  President  and  the 
administration  there  has  been  objection  on 
the  ground  that  no  good  can  come  from  It. 
Well,  that  has  not  been  true  in  the  railroad 
industry,  and  it  has  not  been  true  In  the 
airline  Industry. 

"5.  Transfer  the  Maritime  Administration 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation." 

I  have  already  dealt  with  that  subject, 
and  it  needs  no  further  elaboration. 

Mr.  President,  someone  might  argue  that 
it  Is  folly  to  build  In  foreign  countries,  to 
buy  In  foreign  countries.  Instead  of  buying 
in  the  United  States.  The  answer  to  that 
argument  is  that  Russia  buys  the  major  part 
of  her  fleet  in  foreign  countries.  It  buys  in 
foreign  countries  because  it  believes  that  It 
can  build  up  Its  merchant  marine  by  pur- 
chases In  foreign  lands  better  than  It  can  by 
purchasing  In  its  own  country. 

With  regard  to  the  assertion  that  If  we 
buy  In  foreign  countries.  American  dollars 
will  go  out  and  the  balance  of  payments 
will  become  more  acute,  we  can  guard 
against  that.  A  provision  can  be  written  Into 
the  law  that  whenever  an  American  carrier 
buys  In  a  foreign  country,  the  moneys  needed 
to  make  the  purchase  must  be  financed  in 
the  foreign  country  where  the  ship  is  pur- 
chased. That  would  eliminate  the  argument 
with  regard  to  the  balance  of  payments. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  status  of 
our  military  requirements?  Mr.  Boyd  says: 

■The  merchant  marine — like  any  other 
program  requiring  Oovemment  support — 
should  be  subsidized  only  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  meet  a  compelling  national  need. 
That  need  can  be  clearly  Identified." 

And  the  need  Is  related  to  the  national 
security. 

"Subsidy  reform:  The  subsidy  system  Itself 
is  In  clear  need  of  reform.  Instead  of  encour- 
aging innovation  and  productivity,  the  sub- 
sidy system  focuses  attention  on  the  subsidy 
dollar  as  a  source  of  Income. 

"A  new  system  must  be  found  that  will 
induce  the  Industry  to  take  full  advantage 
of  advancing  technology,  management  In- 
genuity, and  the  resources  of  the  skilled 
labor  force." 

There  Is  another  aspect  of  this  problem 
that  has  not  been  discussed  at  any  length. 
The  carrier,  in  order  to  get  his  construction 
subsidy  and  his  operational  subsidy,  and  the 
Government,  must  keep  hired  a  large  etaff 
of  workers  so  as  to  be  able,  with  truthfulness, 
to  set  forth  the  actual  cost  of  the  ship  and 
the  actual  cost  of  operation. 

•■It  requires  a  network  of  government 
auditors  in  the  steamps hip  company's  offlces 
as  well  as  an  overseas  staff  of  government 
employees  to  provide  estimates  of  foreign 
operating  costs. 
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then  for  the  development  of  a  shipbuilding 
Industry.  Today,  America's  ship  construction 
Industry  Is  the  largest  In  the  world  by  nearly 
any  measure." 

Why  Is  It  so  large?  The  Oovernment  buys 
$2  billion  worth  of  military  equipment  each 
year  from  these  shipbuilders  In  our  country. 

I  shall  read  further  from  Mr.  Boyd's  state- 
ment: 

"(The  maritime  Industry)  can  draw  upon 
the  country's  great  technological  resources. 
Its  size  and  health  are  ensured  by  a  naval 
construction  and  repair  program  which  In- 
fuses more  than  $2  billion  of  government 
funds  Into  the  Industry  every  year.  Yet,  our 
merchant  shipowners  are  under  almost  the 
same  constraints  as  those  of  two  centuries 
ago." 

Two  centuries  ago  the  Government  was 
buying  practically  very  little  from  American 
shipyards;  purchases  were  mainly  commer- 
cial:  . 

"Since  merchant  ship  work  under  govern- 
ment subsidy  amounts  to  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  shipbuilding  Industry's  business, 
this  restriction  cannot  be  justified  as  es- 
sential to  the  Industry's  health." 

Mr.  President,  90  percent  of  the  Income 
of  the  shipbuilding  Industry  comes  from 
the  Department  of  Defense,  mainly 
through  the  Navy;  only  10  percent  of  the 
income  comes  from  the  subsidized  oper- 
ations. I  make  that  point  to  demonstrate 
that  if  the  subsidies  are  stopped,  nothing 
serious  will  befall  the  shipbuilding  Industry. 

However,  there  Is  trouble  In  the  Industry 
because  the  cost  In  the  United  States  Is 
causing  our  number  of  ships  to  dwindle. 
The  lethargy  and  the  dumbness  produced 
by  the  taking  of  the  opiate  provided  by  the 


Oovernment  In  the  form  of  a  subsidy  has 
deadened  the  virility  and  the  energy  of  this 
Industry. 

For  every  ship  taken  off  the  seas  because 
of  the  Inactivity  of  the  industry,  people  are 
thrown  out  of  jobs  and  thrown  out  of  them 
In  great  numbers.  The  best  way  to  find  jobs 
for  this  Industry  Is  to  put  It  on  Its  own,  quit 
giving  It  taxpayers  money  and  causing  it  to 
become  Indifferent  about  the  adoption  of 
technology  and  Indifferent  about  the  adop- 
tion of  sound  business  practices. 

Put  them  on  the  same  basis  as  the  rail- 
roads, airplanes,  and  other  transportation 
systems  of  our  country. 

What  Is  another  problem  produced  by  the 
subsidies  of  the  Oovernment?  In  no  Indus- 
try of  the  United  States  have  there  been  as 
many  strikes.  We  have  not  had  any  strikes 
for  the  last  3  years,  but  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised that  they  are  going  to  p>op  up  again, 
strikes  paralyzing  the  entire  eastern  coast, 
the  entire  western  coast,  and  the  gulf  area 
and  affecting  Industry  throughout  the  coun- 
try In  a  substantial  degree.  The  query  can 
well  be  made:  Why  the  great  number  of 
strikes  In  the  merchant  marine?  The  strikes. 
In  my  opinion,  are  a  product  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  taxpayer  will  carry  the  In- 
creased cost  of  the  burden. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  a  list  con- 
taining the  strikes  In  the  merchant  marine, 
beginning  In  1946  and  going  down  to  1964. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Recobo  the  list  of  strikes  In  the  merchant 
marine  covering  that  period. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 
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YMr  and  im  istry  catsfory 


1945— Shipyard. . 

Longshore. 

Soaman... 

1946— Longshora. 

Do.... 

Harbor... 

Longshora. 

Saaman. . . 

Longshora. 

Oo.... 

Do.... 

Saaman 

Do.... 
Do..... 

Do 

Longshora.. 

Do 

1947— Saaman... 
Longshora. 
Shipyards. . 
Longshora.. 

Do 

Do.... 
194S— Longshore.. 

Clarical 

Saaman 

Longsiiora.. 

Do 

Do.... 
Do.... 

Do 

1949— Longshora. . 

1950— Longshora. . 

Do.... 

1951— Longshora.. 

Saaman 

Longshora.. 

1952— Saaman 

Do 

Longshora.. 

Saaman 

Longshora.. 

1953— Saaman 

Shipyard... 

Harbor 

Longshora.. 
Shipyard... 

Longshora.. 
Shipyard... 

Longshora. 
Shipyard. . . 


See  footnotes  at  en  1  of  table. 


Unions  involvad 


Coffl- 
mancad 


Number  ot— 


Days 


WoriMfs 


Area 


..  lUMSWA Sapt24 

..  ILA Oct     1 

..CIO  unions Dae    3 

-.  ILWU Jan.    2 

..  IIA Fab.    4 

-  UMW Apr.    5 

-  ILWU... JumlS 

.-  NMU/SIU July  10 

..  ItWU July  12 

-  ItWU July  15 

-  ILWU _ July  31 

..  Aa/CIO Sapt  5 

..  MMP/MEBA oS.     1 

..  MMP(A&G) do.... 

..  MEBA(AM) do.... 

..  ILWU do.... 

..  ILWU Nov.  23 

.-NMU/ARA June  IS 

..ILWU do.... 

..  lUMSWA June  26 

-  ILWU Oct     1 

..  ILWU Nov.    7 

..  lU Nov.  10 

..  ILWU ^ Fab.  29 

..  UfWA Aug.  16 

..  MEBA/ROU  MCS/MFOW Sapt  2 

..  ILWU do.... 

..  lU Nov.  10 

..  ILA Oac  18 

..  ILWU Dae.  21 

..  ILA Oac  23 

..  lU Oct   29 

.  ILA June  10 

.  ILA July    6 

-  ILA Jan.     3 

.  MEBA/ARA/NMU Juna  16 

-  ILA Oct    15 

-  SUP May  23 

.  MMP/ARA July  29 

.  ILWU Sapt  10 

.  SUP Nov.    5 

.  ILA Nov.  11 

.  NMU Juna  19 


lAM. 
UMD. 
ILA. 


July  1 

July  3 

July  7 

USW July  16 


IBB July   24 

lU July  27 

IBB July  28 

lUMSWA July  29 

lU Asg.    4 

lUMSWA Alia  11 


4 

19 

1 
15 

9 

6 

1 

4 

1 

1 

3 
17 

22  I 

54 

16 

5  , 

5 
134 

6 

1 

17 
20 

2 

93  1 
93  j 
IS 

4 

9 

3 

1 
35 
43 

5 
11 
26 
67 

3 

I 

5 
34 

1 
26 

5 

6 

2 

5 

1 
46 

8 
11 

1 


17.000 
30,000 
13,000 

1,100 
30,000 
18.000 

1,000 
11,500 

4.050 

2.500 

12.000 

■132.000 

•  142.000 

13.000 
2,150 

""i2.666' 

50,000 
2,700 
2,350 

37,000 

3,500 

SO 


Camdan,  N.J. 

Port  ot  New  York. 

Atlantic,  gull  and  Pacific  coasts. 

Port  Hueneme,  Calif. 

Port  ol  New  York. 

Harbor  craft,  Philadalphi*.  Pa. 

Port  of  Los  Angeles. 

Atlantic  coast  ports. 

Port  of  Los  Angeles. 

Port  of  Seattle,  Wash. 

Ports  ol  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles. 

Atlantic,  gull  and  Pacific  coasts. 

(Pacific  coast  ports  (approx.  8,000). 
Atlantic  and  gulf  ports. 
Do. 
California  ports. 
Puget  Sound  ports. 
All  ports  (stoppage  incompleta). 
California  ports. 

All  coasts  (soma  settled  in  30,  60,  90  days). 
Port  of  U>s  Angelas. 
Port  of  San  Francisco. 
Atlantic  coast  ports. 
Ports  of  Los  Angeles,  Long  Baadi. 
-  lis.  Mobile. 


Alabama  State  docks. 


28, 000  All  Pacific  coast  ports. 

45,000  Atlantic  coast  ports. 

5, 000  Port  of  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

2. 000  Ports  of  Seattle.  Tacoma,  Wash. 

3, 000  Port  of  Houston,  Tex. 
3,000  Do. 

400  Port  of  Gutfport.  Miss. 

4, 500  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken  piars. 

5, 000  Port  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

15, 000  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports. 

17, 000  Ports  of  Boston  and  New  York. 

9, 000  PKifK  coast  ports. 
1,000  Do. 

12,000  Do. 

1,800  Oo. 

300  Port  of  Seattle,  Wash. 

2, 000  Atlantic  coast  ports. 

8, 200  Pacific  coast  shipyards. 

80  Harbor  tugs.  Port  of  New  York. 

72  Port  of  New  York  (local  pier). 

350  Moore  drydock.  Oakland.  Calif. 

50  Todd  Shipyards,  PKific  coast 

234  United  States  Lines  pier.  Port  of  New  York. 

1,270  Pugett  Sound  Shipyards. 

500  Bethlehem  Steel  yard,  27th  St..  New  York. 

400  Moore-McCormack  piers.  New  York. 

200  Todd-Johnson  Yard.  New  Orleans. 
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"Year  and  industry  category 


Unnns  involved 


Com- 
menced 


•'"-^•r :■:::::::::::  Mm?::::::::::::::::::::::::  '^l  \\ 

Longshori:::::::::::::::: |la^ ^  ^\ 

Shipyard.. *•« W  i 

Longshora 'L*- =2it  in 

.H.„..r- :::::::::::::::::::::::::  ltJJ^Bi::::::::::::::::::::::g{:  a 

ILA Od.     I 

MMP  do..-. 

Oo ::"::'.:::;"ii"i""i""ii"  ila/Tbl --*». 

Do         "I  :-."I ILA/IBl OCL   11 

00  ILA/IBL *» 


Shipyard. 
Longshore. 
Do.... 
Seamen. 


Do. 

Do. 
Shipyard.. 
Longshora. 
Shipyard.. 
Harbor.... 
Seaman. 


ILA/IBL Oct   14 

ILA Oct-   16 

lAM Oct.    19 

ILA Oct   20 

lAM/IBB Oct    27 

UMD Nov.  II 

MMP/ME8A Nov.  20 

ILWU Nov.  23 

ILA - Dec.    1 

..do 

Dec    3 
Jan.     2 
...do  .. 
Jan.  18 


Longshora 

Do 

Shipyard MTA^ 

Longshore I}-*'" 

1954— Longshore... ■. 'LA.. 

Harbor 

'•''■'r::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: ■:::::::::""":::::"":-"^ 

Clerical 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Longshora 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Shipyard '»» 

Longshore JL«. 

Shipyard "fW 

Oo 'BB. 

Longshore 'LA 


lU J*"    2* 

ILA Feb.    4 

ILA *•-— 

ILA -^--i 

ILA Feb.  18 

ILA Feb.  19 

ILA Feb   23 

ILA/IBT Feb.  26 

ILA M»f     I 

Mar.  9 
Mar.  17 
Apr.  1 
Apr.  6 
Oct     5 


Seamen SUP/iLwU. OdL  27 

Longshore »>- g^.    | 

Seamen *"*- V^    - 

"'"-^isr':::;::;::::;::::::::::::::::;;:::  &eba  ara/nmo '""• 

Harbor 

Shipyard".'."'."!""!"-""------------—  lUMSWA 

Lontshort 

Do... 

Do... 

Shipyard 

1956— Harbor 'BU. 

Oo 


...  June    14 

iLA'.: .::; : juiy  u 

MMP/MEBA July  18 

lUMSWA Aug.    1 

ILA Au«;  2| 

ILA Sept  7 

ILA Oct     1 

lUMSWA Oct   10 

....  Jan.    6 
....  Mar.    9 


Oo... 
Shipyard. 
Longshora. 


sea.^:::::::::::::::::::::::::"::::"""MMp/MEBAsiu May  n 

Kd":"":""!!""""!""-""---'""^*^--------^  2« 

SMmen  MEBA Aug.    3 

'*•*'"•" : ::: mmp Aug.  7 

::::::::::.: iam sept  s 

ILA Nov.  16 

i957-ts;bS^:::::::::::::::::::::::""""-:---  umd Jaj  30 

^JSiT \"""""""Mi5p/MEBA.'siu::::::"^^ 

ShiovSri -- "UMSWA Nov.  11 

i958JXr"'::::::::::::::::: mmp ^^  25 

sSHSfi?" :::::::::::::  mmp/mebav  ara/nmu:'."'.:'..  June  15 

sS" :::::::::::.: meba. luiy  25 

s'-'psir* :::::  Iumswa:::::::::::::::::::::  s^  12 

DoIIIIII"""!"""""-- lUMSWA - do 

19S9— ShiDvard I MTA/IAM_. 

Harbor  ^"0 

Shipyard UMSWA 

Longshore 't*" 

^"j!?"" Bu    ::. Apr.  1 

"'f*^- IBU :.: May  15 

S "" TWU June  15 

Riverv::::::::::::::::::;: mmp/meba  nmu uy  i 

^S;^* :-:::::::::::  mta/iam::::;:::::::::::::"  a!.J.  24 

^"'"t""::::::::::::::"::::: mwiam ^  2 

^S*S:y« ::::::::::::::::::::  umswa::::::::::::::::::::::  nov.  23 

i96o4h'K:::::::::::::::::::::: umswa ^  22 

Unghor.....  -....--.  iU.^.-...--..---------.-..-  MJ^  ,| 


Oct  1 

Jan.  1 

Jan.  14 

Feb.  1 

Mar.  1 

Mar.  9 

Mar.  16 


Clerical. 
Longshore. 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do. 

Do. 


Shipmrd. 


Clarical. 


Longshore "-A. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


ILA M»y    5 

ILA May  16 

ILWU Aug   12 

ILA Sept   1 

ILA Sept  8 

UMSWA Oct  31 

IAM Nov.    2 

OEIU  Nov.  21 


Dec    7 


Number  of— 


Area 


Days 


Workers 


2  8    Harbor  pilots,  San  Francisco. 

4  14    Harbor  pilots,  Seattle. 

2  300    Cunard  piers.  New  York. 

48  260    Broward  Shipyard,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
2  425    AEL  and  APL  piers,  Jersey  City. 

22  175    Seattle.  Wash  ,  shipyards. 

1  110     Pier  25,  North  River,  New  York. 

5  30,000    Atlantk:  and  Gulf  Coast  ports. 

8  450    Tankers— Atlantk:  and  Gulf  Coast  ports. 

7  15    Local  pier,  New  York. 

5  96    Local  stevedore  firm.  New  York. 

2  184    Holland-Anieik:a  Line  piers,  Hoboken. 
2  225     Isthmian  Line  piers.  New  York. 

56  130    Stevedore  piers.  New  York. 

49  200    Local  Jersey  City  piers. 

10  300    Jarka  Stevedoring  piers.  New  York. 

12  560    AmerKan  shipbuilding  yards,  Toledo  and  Loram. 

1  46    Pier  74,  North  River,  New  York. 

4  465    Savannah  M.  &  F.  Yard. 

55  121    Harbor  Tugs,  Port  of  New  York. 

18  353    B!  &  0.  SS  Co.,  Miami.  Fla. 

I  51    APL  piers,  San  Francisco. 

1  6, 300    Hudson  River  piers,  Port  of  New  York. 

36  2, 000    California  shipyards. 

1  6, 000    California  ports. 

16  300     Brooklyn  piers.  Port  ol  New  York. 

40  10    Tank  Barge  personnel,  New  Jersey  refineres. 

34  100    Marine  Welding,  New  Orleans  (plumbers). 

1  48    Hampton  Engineering,  California  (repairmen). 
;  103    Argentine  State  Line  office,  New  York. 

2  460    AEL  offices  and  piers.  New  York. 

1  273    Argentine  State  Line  office.  New  York. 

2  332    Luckenbach  offices  and  piers.  New  York. 

2  75    Royal  Netherlands  office  and  piers.  New  York. 

8  22    Isthmian  piers,  New  York. 

2  125    Moore- McCormack  piers.  New  York. 

10  4  000    Longshore  versus  Teamsters,  Port  of  New  York. 

29  30,000    Port  ot  New  York. 

I  500    Marine  repair  yards.  Port  of  New  York. 

1  5  000    Port  ot  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2  4  500    Bethlehem  Steel  Shipyards,  Baltimore. 

3  6  600    New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  NJ. 

2  20. 000    Port  ol  New  York. 

91  45    (SS  Pacificus  case,  1  ship.) 

15  5,000    Port  ot  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

6  1,000    Ships  In  Pacific  coast  ports. 

1  13,000    California  ports. 

7  28, 000    Atlantic  and  gulf  ports  (tankers). 

17  125    Baltimore  tug  operators 

3  450    Mississippi  River  Barge  Lines. 

2  150    Mathis  Shipyard,  Camden,  N.J. 

2  600    Port  ol  New  York  (local  piers). 

8  32, 000    Port  ol  New  York  (spread  to  Atlantic  and  gull  ports). 
20  650    Port  ol  New  York  (scalemen,  weighers). 

45  1,500    Sun  Shipyard,  Chester.  Pa. 

3  85    San  Francisco  Bay  tugs. 

34  60    Norfolk,  Va.,  tug  operators. 

8  6,800    Atlantic  and  gulf  coast  ports. 

4  300    Great  Lakes  ports. 

3  1, 300    Merrill-Stevens  Yard,  Jacksonville. 

H}  1,800    Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.  (Great  Lakes). 

5  2, 400    Bethlehem  Steel  repair  yards.  New  York. 

9  60.000    Atlantic  and  gulf  ports. 

38  4, 000    Tugs,  hart)or  craft.  Port  of  New  York. 

10  45, 000    Atlantic  coast  ports. 

64  1,178    Bull  Line  piers  and  ships,  New  York. 

28  1.500    Bath  Iron  Works  Yard,  Bath,  Maine. 

7  30    Harbor  pilots,  Cleveland  and  Chicago. 

1  900    Cleveland,  Chicago  (support  ot  pikjfs).             .,.„... 

3  6  500    Atlantic  and  gull  ports  (130  ships  delayed  due  MEBA). 
5  75    Greek  and  Belgian  Lines  piers.  New  York. 

4  1,200    Atlantic  and  gull  ports  (tankers)                .     „., 
64  1  200    American  Shipbuilding  Yards,  Toledo,  Lorain,  Buhak). 

8  2.100    Maryland  Shipbuilding  Yard,  Baltimore. 
40  175    Craig  Shipyard.  Long  Beach,  Calit. 

7  6,100    AMMI  operators,  Atlantic  ports. 

69  1,250    Ship  repair  yards.  New  Orleans. 

1  600    San  Francisco. 

7  4, 000    Tugs  and  oil  cratt.  Port  ol  New  York. 

1  1, 100    Alabama  00  and  SB,  Mobile. 

3  1, 000    San  Francisco. 

20  24    Tug  crews.  New  Orleans. 

7  4, 500    Port  ol  Philadelphia. 

165  110    Tug  crews.  Port  ol  Los  Angeles. 

259  175    Tug  crews.  Port  ot  San  Francisco. 

4  1, 250    Railroad  tugs.  Port  ol  New  York. 
122  1.  500    Mississippi  River  Barge  Line. 

19  2, 000    Sugar  piers,  Philadelphia. 

156  8  000    Ship  repair  yards.  San  Francisco  to  Seattle. 

47  ll!500    Pacific  coast  shipyards. 

8  52, 000    Atlantic  and  gull  ports  (approximately  220  ships). 
42  1, 100    Todd  Shipyard.  Los  Angeles. 

149  18, 500    Bethlehem  Steel  yards,  Atlantic  coast 

92  60    Gram  Trimmers,  Port  of  New  York. 

8  20, 000    Port  of  New  York  (including  longshora). 

19  3, 800    Great  Lakes  ports. 

J  150    American  Export  Line  piers.  New  York. 

14  3, 500    Containership  •Hawaiian  Citizen,"  Los  Angeles. 

B  '  700    Gram  elevator  piers,  ChKago. 

14  75    Gram  elevator  piers,  Buffalo. 

37  110    Merrill-Stevens,  yard,  Jacksonville. 

12  1  100    Ship  repair  yards.  New  York. 

4  120    American  Export  Line  piers.  New  York. 

2  3.000    South  Atlantic  ports. 
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"Vtir  tnd  in  lustry  Mtafory 


1961— Harbor  ... 
Longsiwr*. 

Do...- 

Do.... 
CloriMl 

Do.... 
Saamon 

Do  ... 
Shipyard... 
Clerical.... 

Saaman 

Lonnhora.. 

1962-Clarical.... 

Seamen 

Do 

Shipyard... 
Saaman 

Do... 

Do 

Do 

Shipyard... 

Saaman 

Shipyard... 
Longsirara. . 

Saaman 

Longihora.. 

1«3— UMfslMre.. 

^      Shipyard... 

Longshore. . 

Do 

Seamen 
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Unions  Inveivod 


Com- 
menced 


Number  ol— 


Days 


Workan 


Area 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do.. 


Longshore 

Seamen 


Do 

Do 

Shipyard 

Do 

Harbor  Workers. 


Ship  Repair. 


Longshore. 
1964— Seamen... 


Do. 
Do. 


Harbor.. 
Seamen. 


Longshore. 
Shipyard.. 
Longshore. 
Shipyard... 


.  MMP/MEBASIU Jan.   10 

.  ILWU Feb.    9 

.  ILWU/IBT Mar.    9 

.  ILWU Mar.  27 

.  OCIU Am.  M 

.  OEIU May  15 

.  MMP/MEBA  ARA/NMU June  16 

.  MMP/MEBA  ARA June  16 

.  lAM/IBE July     1 

.  OEIU July  13 

.  MMr Sept  28 

.  ILWU Oct.     9 

.  OEIU Feb.    1 

.  SUP/MFOW  MCS Mar.  16 

.  MEBA Mar.  2« 

.  UMSWA Mar.  ?9 

.  MEBA Apr.  12 

.  MEBA May    3 

.  HMU/SIU ^ May  16 

,  MEBA June  13 

.  MTC July   19 

.  MMP/ARANMU July  31 

Aut    3 

lU Oct     I 

MEBA Dee.    5 

ILA Dec.  24  . 

ILA 

Mar.    4 

ILA Mar.  22 

ILA Mar.  22 

MMP/AMO May  14 

MEBA May     6 

SUP/NMU May  19 


13 
5 
4 

2 
8 

1 

18 
18 
70 

4 

14- 
19 

1 
27 
14 
13 

7 

S 
27 
&3 

2 
13 

1 

5 

9 


(«) 


.  NMU/SUP May  20 

.  NMU/MEBA June  10 

.  ILA June  17 

.  NMU/MNPMEBA June  28 

.  MMP July  25 

NMU/MEBA Sept  16 

Welders Sept  6 

Ironworkers Sept.  23 

UMO Nov.    4 


33 
2 
2 
2 

14 


22 

30 
10 

1 

28 

20 
14 
14 

7 

4  . 


600 

125 

10,000 

1,500 

106 

120 

13,200 

2,600 

1,300 
150 

2,200 

60 

250 

5.300 

^>100 

« 

1,600 

(«) 

9,000 

105 

200 

70,000 

105 

70.000 

70.000 


375 

125 

40 

120 

90 

48 

850 


150 
48 

48 

600 

368 

400 


lAM. 


Nov.    6 


ILA Dec  18 

MMP/TOA Jan.     3 

MMP/AMO Jan.     8 

MEBA Jan.   16 


100 


UMD(NMU). 
MMP/AMO.. 


Feb.    1 
Mar.    3 


33 


3.000 


Se«  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


ILA Mar.    5 

IBB Mar.  16 

lU Mar.  19 

MoMlden Apr.    6 


1 

250 

6 

3,500 

1 

1,200 

7 

15 

Railroad  tugs.  Port  ot  New  York. 

East  Bay  piers,  San  Francisco. 

Automation,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

Stop-work  meeting,  Seattle. 

French  Line  office  and  piers.  New  York. 

American  Export  piers.  Jersey  City. 

Atlantic  and  gulf  ports. 

Pacific  coast  ports. 

National  Steel  ShipbuiMing,  San  Diego. 

Hellenic  (Greek)  Line  piers,  New  York. 

PKific  coast  (resumption  ol  June  16). 

Scrap  metal  piers.  Los  Angeles 

American  Export  piers,  Jersey  City. 

West  coast  operators  (excludes  tankers). 

Isbrandlsen  transfer  of  ships  to  AEL. 

Amernan  ShipbuiMing  yard,  Buffak).  NY. 

Resumptton  ot  dispute  with  Isbrandlsen. 
Do. 

Robin  Line  (19  Mormac  ships  idled). 

Rcsumptk>n  ol  dispute  with  Isbrandlsen. 

Metropolitan  Trade  Council/Electric  Boat. 

NS  "Savannah,"  Yorktown,  Va. 

WeMers,  Todd  Yard,  San  Pedro. 

Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts. 

NS  "Savannah,"  Los  Angeles. 

AtUntk  and  gulf  coasts  (ended  in  1963). 

Continuation  of  Dec.  24  strike;  ended  on  Jan.  25.  1963;  see  above. 

Ship  carpenters;  New  Orleans  yards. 

North  Carolina  State  docks  Wilmington,  N.C. 

North  Carolina  State  docks,  Morehead  City,  N.C. 

SS  Dearborn.  Brooklyn,  NY.;  MMP  picketed  due  to  AMO  (MEBA; 
manning  of  deck  officers. 

NS  Savannah,  Galveston;  engineers  refuse  to  sail;  implement 
resignations  ot  Nov.  30.  1962,  sailing  canceled  by  M.A. 

SS  P.  ft  T.  Forester,  P.  &  T.  NaviRator  at  New  Orleans;  sliipt 
transferred  by  sale  from  SUP  to  NMU  company;  SUP  refused 
to  relinquish  shipboard  lobs. 

SS  MormKmar,  San  Francisco;  NMU  retaliation  for  P.  &  T.  ships 
at  New  Orleans. 

SS  Maiimus  at  Philadelphia,  first  voyage  with  new  owners;  ship 
manned  by  NMU  and  BMO:  MEBA  picketed  against  BMC,  NMU 
retaliated  by  picketing  MEBA  ships  on  3  coasts.  19  U.S.  and  17 
foreign-flag  ships  idled  by  10th  day.  Truce  ended  stoppage 
June  20  to  permit  SS  Masimus  sail  Cuba  assignment 

Port  of  Miami.  ILA  picketed  5  FF  cruise  ships  lor  using  nonunion 
labor  handling  passenger  baggage. 

At  Marcus  Hook,  Pa. ;  SS  "Sinclair  Teus"  delivered  by  shipbuilder<^ . 
unk>n$  delayed  maiden  vovage  departure  demanding  increased 
manning;  subsequently  withdrew  demands. 

Los  Angeles;  expiration  lumber  schooner  contracts;  SS  "Cynthia 
Olsen"  and  "Alaska  Spruce"  strikebound;  resumed  operation 
Aug.  13. 
SS  "AmerKa"  at  New  York;  NMU  charged  discrimination  against 
NMU  members  by  MEBA  engineering  officer  Sailings  cancelled, 
crew  paid  olf.  ship  laid  up.  Sailings  resumed  Feb.  7, 1964 

Alabama  Orydock  and  Shipbuilding,  Mobile;  Wildcat  strike.  Weld- 
ers returned  to  work  Sept  20,  1963,  grievances  settled  with 
management 
National  Steel  and  Shipbuilding,  San  Diego;  seniority  grievance; 
employees  returned  to  work  Sept  30.  1963,  pending  negotiations 
with  NASSCO. 

Port  ol  New  York;  UMO  Local  333  (NMU)  pickets  set  out  against 
ships  ol  Sea-Land  and  Seatrain  lines  lor  using  nonunion  tugs  in 
Puerto  Rico;  2  Seatrain  and  2  Sea-Land  ships  delayed  at  New 
York. 
,  Port  of  New  York;  Machinists  strike  against  16  New  York  ship 
repair  firms;  1  MSTS  transport  and  1  commercial  ship  strike- 
bound in  repair  yards;  FCMS  acted  to  establish  new  contract; 
work  resumed  Nov.  15,  1963. 
Port  ol  New  York;  Norwagian-AmerKan  Line  pier;  wildcat  strike 

ol  4  gangs;  issues  not  given. 
SS  "Point  Vicente"  (tanker)  picketed  by  MMP  (Pac)  due  to  mates 
supplied  by  TOA.  an  MEBA  affiliate.  Minor  delay  to  ship;  Cole, 
AFL-CIO  impartial  umpire  ruled  against  MMP  action. 
SS  "Christopher"  at  Baltimore  picketed  by  MMP  due  to  deck 
officers  supplied  by  AMO.  an  MEBA  affiliate.  Minor  delay  to 
ship;  Cole  found  MMP  m  vnlation. 
SS  "President  Wilson"  at  San  Francisco,  MEBA  refuses  to  sign  on 
until  pension  demands  met  12  other  ships  in  PKific  coast  pods 
affected  but  without  delay  to  sailings. 

Port  of  New  York ,  commercial  tug  contract  expired  Jan.  31 ;  crews 
ol  tugs,  barges,  and  scows  included  in  total  workers. 
.  SS  "Columbia"  picketed  by  MMP  due  to  mates  supplied  by  AMO 
(MEBA  affiliate);  ship  harassed  but  sails;  Mar  IS  longshoremen 
from  Philadelphia  join  demonstration,  Philadelphia,  cargo 
activity  suspended  4  hours;  Apr  10  MMP  (Pacihc)  pickets  ship 
at  Pittsburg.  Calif.,  terminal  ot  U.S.  Steel;  MMP  joined  by  ILWU 
in  picketing;  ship  harassed  but  maintains  schedule.  Apr.  21  at 
Morrisville  (Philadelphia)  ship  picketed  by  MMP  and  ILA 
picketing  resumed  at  Pittsburg,  Calif.,  May  9  and  again  at 
Morrisville.  June  4  June  8.  SIU  crew  supports  ILA  and  leaves 
ship;  June  18,  Federal  court  halts  ILA  picketing;  SIU  crew  re- 
joins ship;  June  20  ship  sails  tor  west  coast  July  7,  ship  arrives 
Pittsburg.  Calit;  steelworkers  cross  MMP  and  ILWU  picket  lines 
July  9,  'LWU  enjoined  against  picketing,  ship  departs  for  east 
coast;  MMP  plans  lor  luture  picketmi  uncertain. 
Brooklyn,  wildcat  strike  re  penalty  cargo  rale  lor  handling  talc 

rubber;  2  ships  immobilued. 
New  York  Shipbuilding  &)rp.,  boilermakers  in  wildcat  walkout  due 
to  employer's  disciplinary  actions;  strikers  return  to  work  Apr.  6 
Port  ol  New  York;  dispute  with  New  York  Waterfront  Commission 

re  seniority  hiring. 
Puget  Sound  Bridge  &  Drydock,  work  on  MSTS  68a;  moulders  stage 
walkout  over  yard's  contrKting  out  work  on  capstan,  winches. 
windlass,  other  castings.  Moulders  returned  a.m.  Apr.  13. 
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"SUMMARY  OF  STRIKES  AND  WORK  STOPPAGES,  MARITIME  INDUSTRY.  FROM  1945  TO  1964-Continued 


"Year  and  industry  category 


Unions  involved 


Corn- 


Number  ol— 


Area 


Days 


Workers 


1964— Longshore. 
Seamen... 

Clerical... 
Longshore 


Shipyard. 


ILA M»»  1« 

NMU «»r  M 

OEIU J""*    * 

llA JuM  27 

MEBA J«n«» 

lAMetel i"l»     1 


17 


2,500 
550 


110 


40 


20 


1,100 


Seamen. 


MEBA. 


Longshore SIU. 


July    6 
Aac-l 


159 


Do 

Do 

Building  trades 
Longshore 

Do.... 

Longshore. 
Soemea... 

Longshore. 
Do... 


ILA <•-— 

ILA *•«■    3 

BTC *"»8-    * 

ILA A"t-  19 

MEBA <••-— 

MEBA An-  20 

ILA A*  25 

MMP Sopt23 

ILA - Oct-     1 

lU »«•  21 


25 


4 
16 


W 


Port  ol  New  York;  500  chenangoes  charge  diversion  of  work  to 
longshoremen;  2.000  L/S  immobilued  by  pickets. 

NMU  charge  4  Cotonial  Tankers  sold  to  Western  Tankers.  Inc. 
(Isbrandt   Sub )  manned  by  SIU.  11  AEIL  ships  strikebound. , 
Arbitrator  calls  meeting;  NMU  declines  attendance;  strike  action 
suspended  by  NMU;  J40,000,000  damage  suit  tiled  by  NMU; 
rejected  by  courts.  ,       ,.  .  ,.  . 

New  York  office  workers  picket  French  Line;  no  ships  in  port. 
Strike  action  extended  to  Baltimore  June  16;  French  Line  cargo 
ship  delayed;  new  contract  reached  June  20,  workers  returned 

Pier  97  North  River,  NY,  2  gangs  sUge  wildcat  walkout  due  to 
pier  superintendent  refusal  to  hire  1  objectionable  individual. 
Passengers  Irom  2  inbound  ships  handle  own  baggage.  Pier 
normal  following  day.  ...,,,      uco« 

SS  "Inger"  (Reynolds  Alum)  at  Galveston,  picketed  by  MEBA 
claiming  75  percent  ship's  engineers  were  members  MEBA 
altho  represented  by  ALOA  (American  Licensed  Officers  Associa- 
tion) ot  Collin's  Independent  Tankers.  Pickets  removed  by  court 

NASSCO  Yard,  San  Diego;  contracts  expired  June  30  lor  machinists, 
iionworkers.  carpenters,  electricians,  operating  engineers 
painters  and  truckdrivers  (Moulders'  contiact  expires  Sept.  1 
but  moulders  joined  walkout  in  sympathy )  f'veothe' local  ship- 
yards/repair yards  in  area  also  strikebound;  5  MA-CDS  hulls  at 
NASSCO  involved.  Aug  17,  machinists,  painters,  electricians,  and 
carpetners  vote  to  accept  terms;  Aug.  19  teamsters  and  iron- 
workers vote  to  accept;  pckets  withdrawn  noon  Aug.  19;  work 
resumes  Aug.  20.  .       ,     .  ,  ui    k 

SS  "Walter  Rice"  (Reynolds  Aluminum)  at  Longview,  Wash 
picketed  by  MEBA,  (same  grievance  as  SS  "Inger,     above) 
Reynolds  grants  representative  electnn,  both  SS    'Inger    and 
"Walter  Rice"  vote  against  affillatton  with  MEBA 
Port  of  Galveston;  grain  elevator  leased  by  Bunge  (new  lessee) 
resulted  in  discharge  ol  35  plant  personnel;  United  Industrial 
Workers  (SIU  affiliate)  picket  in  protest;  temporary  injunctton 
halts  picketing  Aug.  4;  no  ships  delayed  or  attected  until  Nov.  8 
when  foreign-llag  ship  attempts  to  load  390.000  bushels  grain j 
picketing  limited  to  elevator,  loreign-fiag  ship  SS    'Jupiter 
sails  Nov  12  without  kMding;  dispute  ended  Jan.  7,  1965 
Galveston    grain  samplers  ILA  local   1849,  contract  expiration; 
longshoremen  honor  pk:ket  line;  1  ship  affected  Aug.  3;  ""•P'*'] 
return  to  work  while  negotiations  resume:  agreement  reached 
Sept  9 ;  (20  cents  over  2  years)  «    .  .„  , 

Houston  grain  samplers,  contiact  expires;  pickets  affect  50  percent 
ot  port  activity;  17  ships  idled  when  longshoremen  honor  picket 
lines-  Aug  6  picketing  limited  to  grain  elevators;  2  ships  idled; 
Aug  '7  SS  "Transyork"  sailed  without  loading;  agreement 
reached  Aug  28,  (20  cents  over  2  years) 
Galveston  pickets  protest  wage  scale  in  city  contracts  lor  pier 
renovation  work;  all  port  facilities  idled  except  banana  piers; 
Aug.  6.  picketing  restricted  to  pier  14,  Aug.  13  pickets  removed, 
port  returns  to  normal. 
Philadelphia,  longshoremen  protest  location  of  new  hiring  center. 
14  ships  affected  Hiring  center  originally  introduced  May  196Z. 
meeting  with  similar  objection  then;  center  is  to  eliminate  14 
shapeup  points  on  waterfront.  Port  returned  to  normal  Aug  H)_ 
SS  "Mormacargo"  at  Pascagoula;  engineers  dispute  mechanized 
ship  duties,  refuse  to  sail  vessel  when  delivered  by  builders; 
agreement  between  Mormac  and  MEBA  reached  Aug  26;  ship 
sailed  Aug.  28  for  Boston  to  load. 
SS  "Margaret  Brown"  (Bbomlield)  at  Beaumont  engineers  cause 
33-hour  work  stoppage  on  rumors  ol  ship's  sale  to  States  Marine , 
status  of  engineers'  |ob  security  at  issue. 
Philadelphia,  longshoremen  resume  work  stoppage  ot  Aug  is 
rehiring  center;  27  ships  affected  Aug  26;  ILA  executive  commit- 
tee ruled  shapeup  hiring  to  be  resumed;  port  normal  Aug  29 
SS  "Gulf  Crader"  (GSA)  at  Avondale  Yard,  NO.  MMP  refuse  o 
sign  on  due  to  chief  officer  required  to  stand  watch;  dispute 
suspended  at  arbitrators  findings;  GSA  filed  suit  in  Federa^ 
Court  to  compel  MMP  to  provide  deck  officers;  ship  commenced 
loading  Oct  10,  sails  Oct.  20.  ,qcj.  in  if^ 

60,000  Atlantic  and  gulf  ports;  contract  expired  Sept.  30.  1*4.  30  it v 
and  167  foreign-flag  ships  immobilized  1st  day;  restraining  order 
Oct.  2,  ports  returned  to  normal  Oct.  3;  (ships  crews  remained 
assigned  to  their  ships).  „. 

AtlantK  and  gull  ports;  Taft-Hartley  injunction  "P"""  »«  .22- 
tentative  agreement  reached  at  Port  ol  New  York;  wildcat  strikes 
erupted  at  most  principal  ports  on  Dec  31.  Dec  2.  and  Dec_^23, 
New  York  back  to  normal  Dec.  23;  Baltimore  idle:  Houston 
Galveston  provide  50  percent  of  labor  required,  no  night  gangs. 
Dec  24  all  Atlantic  ports  working  except  Baltimore,  all  gult  ports 
working  except  west  gult;  Dec  28,  all  Atlantic  ports  working 
west  cult  still  hampered:  Dec.  29,  Houston  longshoremen  fill  70 
percent  ot  demand;  Dec  30,  all  ports  normal  except  for  Houston 
supplying  70  percent  ot  demand. 
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■  Includes  related  idleness,  seamen  strikers  only,  »PPn>»""»*«')'iO'29°..  „,  ,„,„,,  iAr.nd»sen 

MEBA  prcketing  caused  some  dislocattons  in  American  Export  0P««t»"V°' '"i™" '~S,???!" 

ships  and  alSisoml  AEL  ships.  No  loss  in  shipboard  employment:  approximately  300  longshoremen 


affected  along  several  Brooklyn  piers  for  sporadic  periods. 
>  Indehnite. 
•  Varies. 


Mr.  Lattschx.  Mr.  President,  the  list  indi- 
cates that  there  have  been  230  strikes  in 
that  period  of  time  in  the  merchant  martae. 

Mr.  Wn.LiAic8  of  Delaware.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  liAtrscHS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  Dtiring  one  of 
the  recent  maritime  strikes  I  was  talking  with 
representatives  of  the  Industry.  They  made 


it  very  clear  that  they  were  not  in  the 
least  bit  concerned  about  the  size  of  the 
demands  of  the  union  and  that  they  were  per- 
fectly wilUng  to  agree  to  all  or  any  of  the 
demands  the  following  day  provided  the  Gov- 
ernment would  also  agree  because,  they  said, 
to  the  extent  any  Increase  in  wages  would 
be  granted  it  would  automaticaUy  require 
an  increase  in  their  subsidy.  Under  the  sub- 


sidy the  Government  would  underwrite  prac- 
tically all  of  the  increase. 

It  was  not  a  negotiation  between  manage- 
ment and  the  union,  but  rather  negotlaUon 
between  the  taxpayers  and  the  union. 

Mr.  Lausckb.  Exactly.  When  the  union 
leaders  and  the  operators  know  that  the 
Government  is  going  to  pick  up  the  tab.  there 
Is  no  restraint  in  trying  to  develop  the  in- 
dustry, none  whatsoever. 
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al80  aak  unanimous  con- 
in  the  Rbcoko  tAbuIa- 
of  the  Bubeldlaa. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tabulation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao,  as 
follows : 


"EXPENDITURES  FOR 


IPERATING-OIFFERENTIAL,  CONSTRUCTION-DIFFERENTIAL,  AND  RECONSTRUCTION-DIFFERENTIAL 
SUBSiqiES-BY  FISCAL  YEARS  FROM  INCEPTION  (JULY  1,  193S)  THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1967 


Inctptlon  through  June  ;  D,  1949. 
Inception  through  iurw ; ),  I9S3. 
Inception  throuih  June ;  >,  1954. 
Fitcal  /Mr  tnded: 

June  30,  1950... 

June  30, 1951... 

June  30, 1952... 

June  30, 1953... 

June  30, 1954... 

June  30, 1955... 

June  30, 1956... 

June  30,  1957... 

June  30, 1958... 

June  30,  1959... 

June  30.  I960... 

June  30, 1961... 

June  30,  1962... 
..     JurviJD,l963... 

June  30. 1964... 
"     JuifciO,  1965... 

June  30,  1966... 

June  30, 1967... 


"US.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE-MARITIME  ADMINISTRATION 


Opentlng- 

differentttl 

subsidy 


Comtruction- 

dilterentisi 

seMdy 


Reconstruction- 

dMerentitI 

subsidy 


n6. 601. 213 


{131,571,571 


$3,2a6,m 


Total. 


Mr.  Wnxuics  df  Delaware.  Mr. 
will  the  Senator  ;  leld  further? 


Mr.  LiAUBCHC.  I 

Mr.   Williams 
•peaks  about  the 
Bhlp-constructlon 


aldlzed.  I  wonder 
what    comparable 
certain  sportsman 


5. 

14. 

*1, 

62. 

>5, 
115, 
135, 
108, 
120, 
127. 
152. 
150, 
181, 
220, 
203, 
213, 
186, 
175, 


784,595 
018.284 
437. S67 
838,704 
038,513 
391.111 
342.146 
292.274 
031,522 
693.052 
756.154 
142, 575 
918.753 
676.685 
036,  M7 
334.409 
628. 357 
631.860 


5,538,417 

5.358.663 

1,613,737 

16,379.076 

22, 637, 5*0 

21.679.547 

69,156,794 

102,118,519 

136,858.?63 

90,  514,  302 

77,234,458 

87, 649, 008 

70,810,939 

81,592,502 


14,368,668 
3,909,195 
4,709,383 
7,065,416 
4,828,227 
1,215,432 
4,160.591 
4,181,314 
1,665.087 
38.138 
2,571,566 
932.114 


2,316.594.621 


920.713,336 


52,932,019" 


President. 


rleld. 

3f  Delaware.  The  Senator 
shipping  Industry  and  the 
Industry  losing  their  Ini- 


tiative as  a  resul  t  of  having  been  oversab- 


1  r  the  situation  is  not  some- 
to  the  experience  of  a 
who  was  feeding  migratory 
waterfowl  on  a  pc  ad  on  his  farm.  The  water- 
fowl became  so  u  led  to  being  fed  that  when 
9"er  and  the  sportsman  did 
corn  the  waterfowl  stood 
there  waiting  to  l «  fed  and  starved. 

The  Departmect  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  A^  rlculture  have  found  that 
>een  too  much  feeding  of 
migratory  waterfawl  in  an  area  It  causes  the 
waterfowl  to  forget  how  to  search  for  food 
for  them5elve«:  otace  the  food  U  taken  away 
they  stay  there  aad  starve. 

Our  shlpbulldli  ig  industry,  to  an  extent. 
has  been  feeding  1 1  the  public  trough  so  long 
that  It  has  forgot  ten  how  to  operate  In  the 
free  enterprise  sya  bem. 

Mr.  LAT78CHK.  1 1  link  the  Illustration  which 
the  Senator  has  gl  ren  is  excellent. 

At  this  point,  ]  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  a  c  uestlon.  I  have  the  figures 
on  my  desk,  but  I  be  Senator  from  Delaware 
can  give  them  to  i  le. 

What  amount  d  Id  the  administration  i«c- 
onunend  for  the  shipbuilding  industry  for 
fiscal  year  1969? 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  The  administra- 
tion recommendef  a-  construction  of  differ- 
ential subsidy  totil  of  $119,800,000.  The  com- 
mittee approved  a  total  in  the  bill  l>efore  us 
of  »237,470,000.  Tl  Is  represents  an  Increase  of 
almost  double  th<  amount  which  the  admin- 
istration afiked  foi ,  or  an  Increase  from  $119.- 
800,000  to  $237,47  1,000,  which  is  an  Increase 
of  $117,670,000.  [%e  pending  amendment 
which  Is  being  offered  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  reduce 
that  figure  to  the  <  xact  amount  requested  by 
the  administration  or  a  reduction  of  $117.6 
mUllon. 

On  another  Itei 

Mr.  IiAUSCHE.  Lei 
Item  at  this  time.  ] 
Insist 


made  the  same  recommendations  and  the 
same  argument  that  Mr.  Boyd  made,  and 
the  same  approach  the  administration  has 
made,  about  the  need  to  reform  the  laws 
of  the  merchant  marine. 

I  ask  unanlmoxis  consent  that  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Johnson  dealing  with  the 
subject  be  printed  In  the  Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd,  as 
follows: 


"THK     AMZaiCAN      PAKTNEBSHIP: 
MESCHANT    MARINE 


TBI     U.S. 


\T 


Mr.  Williams  of 
Mr.   Lattschx 
head  of  the 
States,  Mr.  Johnso  i 
ence  as  chairman 


v<8  not  go  into  that  other 
hope  the  Senator  will  not 


>elaware.  Surely. 

President,   the   former 

merchant  marine  of  the  United 

based  upon  bis  experl- 

Df  the  board,  practically 


"(Remarks  prepared  for  delivery  before  the 
Mld-Oulf  Conference  on  Transportation 
and  Industrial  Modernization  for  Profit 
and  Orowth,  luncheon,  New  Orleans,  La.. 
February  9.  1965.  by  Nicholas  Johnson. 
Maritime  Administrator,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce) 

"Problems  of  modernization  in  the  trans- 
portation industry  are  among  the  moat  ex- 
citing and  potentially  rewarding  facing  the 
United  States  today;  and,  of  course,  I  think 
that  those  confronting  the  maritime  indus- 
try present  many  of  the  most  fascinating 
challenges    of    all. 

"The  shipping  industry  has  only  recently 
commenced  to  be  attuned  to  modernizing 
and  mechanizing  the  fleet.  And  now,  when 
the  pace  of  technological  advance  has  picked 
up,  we  discover  that  modernization  is  not 
alone  a  question  of  technology.  It  Is  a  search 
for  new  perspectives. 

"This  search  has  been  an  exciting  one  for 
me,  for  I  have  been  seeking  the  Ideas,  expe- 
rience and  judgment  of  those  who  know  the 
shipping  business  and  of  the  laboring  men 
who  serve  it.  It  has.  I  think,  been  exciting 
for  the  industry  as  well.  We  have  stumbled 
over  a  few  myths  and  misunderstandings, 
and  found  new  truths. 

"Some  of  our  problems  remind  me  of  the 
fellow  who  joined  the  Navy  and  found  him- 
self on  a  training  ship.  When  he  lost  his  hat 
overboard  one  day,  he  was  told  he  would 
have  to  pay  for  It.  He  protested,  and  said, 
'Suppose  I  had  borrowed  a  jeep  and  It  had 
been  stolen,  would  I  have  to  pay  for  that?" 
The  supply  officer  patiently  explained  that  In 
the  service  one  paid  for  all  the  government 
property  lost.  'My  Lord,'  gasped  the  boot, 
'now  I  understand  why  Captains  go  down 
with    their   ships.' 

"The  story  has  a  special  point  for  Ameri- 
cans, for  as  a  nation  we  do  have  to  pay  for 
our  ships,  and  although  In  doing  so  there 


Is  not  yet  any  question  of  going  down  with 
our  ships,  our  problems  have  certainly  di- 
minished our  stature  as  a  maritime  nation. 
"These  are  serious  problems,  for  the  mer- 
chant marine  Is  an  essential  part  of  our 
economy  and  of  our  whole  national  life. 

"We  are  the  world's  largest  trading  na- 
tion, supplying  some  315  million  tons  of 
Imports  and  exports  each  year — 99%  of 
Which  go  by  ship. 

"Nearly  six  out  of  ever  hundred  workers 
In  this  country  make  their  living  on  farms 
and  factories  providing  goods  for  export.  Last 
year  America's  3.5  million  farm  families  pro- 
duced and  sold  over  1.6  billion  bushels  of 
grain  for  export.  Most  of  the  major  cities 
of  the  United  States,  and  scores  of  others, 
are  ports.  One  ton  of  general  cargo  handled 
In  a  port  generates  l>etween  815  and  $20  for 
the  economy  of  the  surrounding  area — close 
to  $1  billion  per  year  In  our  port  communi- 
ties. 

"The  shipping  Industry  generates  about  $1.5 
billion  of  gross  national  product,  and  pays 
about  $75  million  in  federal  and  local  taxes; 
its  workers  pay  over  $80  million  in  personal 
income  taxes.  It  provides  employment  for 
about  200  thousand  men,  Including  long- 
shoremen. 

"The  merchant  ships  under  our  control  are 
vital  elements  in  our  power  as  a  trading  na- 
tion. We  must  have  a  strong  voice  in  inter- 
national shipping  circles,  and  maintain  an 
Impact  on  world  shipping  rates.  Our  nation.il 
security.  In  wars  both  hot  and  cold,  requires 
the  availability  of  U.S.-fiag  merchant  shipe 
for  many  support  services.  Our  shipping  pol- 
icies affect  virtually  every  Department  in 
our  federal  government  in  some  way. 

"It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  any  serious 
diminution  in  our  merchant  seapower  is  a 
matter  of  grave  national  concern. 

"In  part,  it  is  a  problem  which  can  be  met 
by  American  shippers  simply  understanding 
the  benefits — to  them  and  to  our  nation— 
of  shipping  on  American  vessels.  Our  liner 
service  is  better  than  any  in  the  world,  and 
yet  offers  rates  as  low  as  on  foreign  ships. 

"Because  the  merchant  marine  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  our  economy,  vary  early  in 
our  national  life  there  was  created  a  uniquely 
American  partnership  of  industry  and  gov- 
ernment, a  partnership  whose  goal  was  to 
create  and  maintain  an  American  merchant 
marine.  In  times  of  crisis  that  partnership 
has  produced  miracles — like  the  50  million 
gross  tons  of  ships  built  during  World  War 
n.  But  even  in  times  of  calm  the  need  con- 
tinues. 

"As  one  partner,  it  is  my  job  to  report  to 
you  the  facU.  problems,  and  alternative  bo- 
lutlons — for  solutions  there  are.  It  Is  our  job 
together  to  make  the  choices  that  will  re- 
build our  fieet — for  rebuild  we  must.  All  my 
energies  are  presently  committed  to  that 
end. 

"Subsidized  liners.  315 
"A  few  figures  will  suggest  the  depth  and 
immediacy  of  our  problem.  Our  foreign  trade 
liner  fleet  is  composed  of  some  316  subsidized 
and  about  100  unsubsidlzed  Uner  ships.  The 
subsidized  ships  are  as  fast  and  modem  as 
any  in  the  world,  and  although  there  have 
been  some  alterations  in  the  original  re- 
placement schedule,  the  fleet  nevertheless  Is 
being  renewed. 

"Unsub$idized  Unera.  100 
"Of  the  100  unsubsidlzed  ships,  however,  all 
but  5  date  from  World  War  n.  Yet  no  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  the  replacement  of 
this  fleet.  Unless  we  alter  course,  these  100 
ships  will  disappear  from  the  American-flag 
merchant  marine  over  the  next  five  to  ten 
years. 

"To  grant  applications  for  operating  sub- 
sidy on  these  old  ships  would  require  an  ad- 
ditional subsidy  of  about  $50  mllUon  per 
year.  To  replace  them  under  present  pro- 
grams would  cost  the  government  on  the 
order  of  an  addlUonal  $600  million. 
"We  are  not  faced  with  an  easy  choice.  Look 
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at  the  result  if  we  do  not  replace  these  ships. 
In  1963  the  total  amount  of  government- 
sponsored  cargo  moving  on  American  Uner 
ships  was  about  7J  million  tons.  Without 
the  unsubsidlzed  liners  all  of  this  cargo  will 
have  to  go  on  the  subsidized  ships,  and  the 
percentage  of  purely  commercial  cargo  on 
these  ships  will  then  decline  to  at  most  40re. 
What  would  be  left  of  our  purely  commercial 
merchant  marine? 


at  home.  Under  Russia's  massive  merchant 
fleet  expansion  program  only  30%  of  the 
new  ships  are  being  constructed  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  Norwegian  shipowners  build  over  80% 
of  their  ships  abroad. 

'Nor  is  any  other  American  transportation 


inevitably  will  be  a  function  of  the  construc- 
tion appropriation.  And  the  cost  of  American 
construction  is  so  sigh — over  double  world 
rates — that  the  restriction  has  been  severe. 
"Pew  Americans  realize  how  severe  our 
ship  replacement  needs  are  today.  The  15 


industry  required  to  purchase  its  equipment     subsidized  companies  have  a  contractual  ob 


in  this  country.  Other  American  businessmen 

may  purchase  and  operate  in  the  U.S.  air- 

Dlanes.  locomotives,  automobiles,  trucks,  and 

If  we  look  at  the  dry  bulk  segment  of  our     pipelines,  which  were  manufactured  abroad. 

fleet,  the  situation  Is  even  more  serious.  We         "What  have  been  the  reasons  for  our  ship- 

?rde-;'hUn"cil'rUVre"%trilirhrn:i'[     ^-SrCdYnary  conceptions  of  American 

;:Te  rtTrna'tionTlTad?  7the' Unl^     '^Ir^s'l'^^^a^.T.oZ^o^.  T^.°Zr!^^.  dwindled  to  but  93  ships  today   (excluding 
StaS  wU  "ap  from  IW  mllUon  to380              ship  business.  Why  have  we  prevented  this  tankers) .  Our   120  tramp  ships  require  re- 
States  wiu  leapirom  iwmiiuouvo  oou»u.       j^    *■,,  ^.j^      „er,ence  in  the  First  and  placement,   and    applications    for   nine    new 
hTt  't^.^'^ri^^r^rlT^^.rt  ZLl     ^Tnd  w'orld  WarT  was  that  a  substantial  bulk  carriers  are  pending  before  the  Maritime 

shipbuilding  capacity  was  required.  During 


ligation  to  replace  their  317  ships.  If  the 
ships  had  been  replaced  at  the  end  of  their 
statutory  20-year  lives,  the  operators  would 
have  built  an  additional  80  to  90  ships  by 
now.  In  addition,  the  100  unsubsidlzed  liners 
have  applied  for  subsidy — and  subsidized 
replacement.  Our  domestic  fleet,  192  dry 
cargo    and    passenger    ships    in     1949.    has 


7.8  million  tons  to  a  puny  3.9  million  tons — 
.ibout  !'"£  of  the  total. 

"Tramp  fleet 

"The  tramp  fleet  Is  composed  of  about  130 
vessels.  Only  seven  of  these  ships  were  built 
since  World  War  11.  They  are  inadequately 
maintained.  An  American  In  India  recently 
wrote  to  me  that  some  were  in  such  dread- 
ful condition  he  was  ashamed  to  see  them 
flying  the  American  flag.  Last  month  off  the 
coast  of  Florida  one  simply  sank.  Over  the 
next  flve  or  ten  years  the  rest  of  this  fleet 
will  be  unable  to  meet  class  requirements — 
or  will  Just  break  down  forever  In  some  for- 
eign port. 

"Today  we  are  paying  $80  million  a  year  in 
subsidy  through  cargo  preference  freight- 
rate   differentials    to   perpetuate    this   fleet 


World  War  11.  for  example,  we  built  over 
5,600  vessels  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $15  bil- 
lion. That  experience  is  still  fresh  In  our 
minds. 

"But  do  similar  needs  exist  today?  A  great 
deal  has  changed  since  1945 — In  both  war 
and  transportation.  Perhaps  today's  needs 
are  centered  more  on  a  fleet  in  being,  quickly 
responsive  to  emergency  needs,  and  less  on 
long  term  shipbuilding  capability.  In  any 
event,  the  magnitude  of  the  need  for  ship- 
building capability  ought  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  magnitude  of  the  need  for 


Subsidy  Board.  Thus,  hundreds  of  ships  are 
required  simply  to  hold  our  own.  Expansion 
would  require  more  than  that. 

'Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  muCh  pros- 
pect for  the  costs  of  ship  construction  being 
reduced.  American  shipyards  are  relatively 
among  the  least  competitive,  by  European 
Standards,  of  all  U.S.  industries.  A  study  of 
44  major  American  Industries,  using  pro- 
ductivity in  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  base, 
revealed  that  many  were  SOO''^.  to  SOO'',  more 
productive  than  their  foreign  competitors — 
a  difference  fully  adequate  to  offset  higher 
wage  costs.  By  this  standard,  our  shipyards 


There  presently  exists  no  program  to  replace     pability  were  sufficient  for  emergency  needs 


ships.  They  are  significantly  different  needs,     were  ranked  44th— about  equally  as  produc 
For  example,  it  could  be  that  both  civilian     "'  "--  '      '  *i*i-^-    t^.„  «„ 

and  military  requirements  would  suggest  a 
larger  fleet  than  we  presently  possess,  even 
though  the  present  level  of  shipbuilding  ca 


It.  To  put  100  modem  dry  bulk  carriers 
under  operating  subsidy  probably  would  cost 
the  taxpayers  on  the  order  of  830  to  $40  mil- 
lion a  year  in  operating  subsidy.  To  build 
them  in  American  yards  probably  would  cost 
the  government  an  additional  $400  to  $500 
mllUon. 

"I  will  not  burden  you  with  more  figures  on 
the  decline  of  our  fleet.  The  same  sad  story 
could  be  told  about  our  domestic  fleet.  But 
it  must  Ije  plain  by  now  that  our  problems 
are  acute:  our  fleet  is  growing  smaller  and 
more  expensive. 

"There  Is  an  almost  unavoidable  human 
tendency  to  act  as  my  daughter  did  the  other 


The  lack  of  relationship  between  ships  and 
shipvards  Is  further  emphasized  by  the  ex- 
istence of  our  national  defense  reserve  fleets, 
which  provide  for  immediate  expansion  of 
the  fleet  without  any  new  building  at  all. 

"In  fact,  the  relationship  between  the  ship- 
ping subsidy  and  shipyard  subsidy  Is  no  more 
inevitable  than  that  between  the  farm  sub- 
sidy and  a  subsidy  for  the  farm  tractor  in- 
dustry. 

"What  does  the  maritime  shipyard  subsidy 
mean  to  American  shipyard  workers  and 
owners? 

"The  total  government-sponsored  Input  in- 
to Navy  and  private  shipyards  In  this  coun- 


tlve  as  the  foreign  competition  Today  our 
yards  charge  about  220*"-  of  foreign  ship 
prices,  and  yet  reap  relatively  low  profits. 
American  shipyard  owners  are  good  business- 
men, and  shipyard  workers  are  as  efficient  as 
any  others.  But  shipbuilding  Is  not  readily 
adaptable  to  automation  ( about  750.000  man 
hours  may  go  into  a  ship),  and  with  the 
relatively  few  ships  each  year,  and  the  21 
yards  operating  at  only  42%  capacity,  there 
is  little  incentive  for  extensive  capital  Im- 
provements. 

"These  are  some  of  the  basic  facts.  What 
are  our  alternatives? 

"(1)  We  could  continue  the  status  quo: 
require  all  subsidized  merchant  ships  to  be 
built  in  American  yards  and  appropriate 
enough  money  to  replace  our  fleet  at  the 
present  level  of  16  to  18  ships  per  year.  We 
thus  accept  the  fleet's  continued  decline,  and 


day  when  she  and  a  friend  were  deciding  who     try  runs  to  about  $3  blUion  each  year-     at  a  faster  rate  than  today  because  of  the 
would  ride  the  friend's  new  bicycle  first,     mostly  new  construction  and  repair  for  the     bloc  obsolescence  of  the  war-built  ships. 
ctt,oiw   ,^„  rta.,.,htAr  R«ff«sted.   -LefB  take     m.„^     Thui.     Kubsidized    commercial    ship-  (2)   We  could  continue  the  bulld-Amerl- 


Plnally  my  daughter  suggested,  "Let's  take 
turns.  You  have  it  today.'  The  friend  agreed 
and  began  to  walk  away  with  the  bike. 
'Walt,'  my  daughter  said,  'Now  we  are 
pla3rlng  it's  yesterday.' 

"In  many  ways  we  are  playing  it  Is  yester- 
day: boasting  of  our  fleet  even  as  it  sinks. 

"Let  us  for  a  moment  play  that  it  is  tomor' 


Navy.  TTius,  subsidized  commercial  ship 
building  represents  less  than  7%  of  the  total. 
And  of  the  21  American  private  yards  capa- 
ble of  constructing  merchant  vessels,  only 
5  are  participating  In  subsidized  shipbuild- 
ing. For  example,  America's  largest  yard, 
Newport   News   Shipbuilding   and   Dry  Dock 

row    W\\'t"^u"S"v;s"7emaT;"o;en"'f;-r     pr^^nt"??'  hrSnTlmon'orwo^k  "un^r     this  capacity  Is  maintained.  Beyond  that  the 
row.    What    alternatives    remain    open    lo       P^^^'/  ^^  ^^  j^^j^  ^  subsidized  mer-     fleet  could  be  expanded  to  its  economic  limits 

chant  ship  for  2  years,  and  appears  to  have     by  permitting  American  shipowners  to  pur- 
no  Plans  to  do  so.  Even  among  the  flve  yards     chase  ships  wherever  they  wish. 
which  are  doing  subsidized  commercial  work,         "This  third  alternative,  of  course,  carries 
an  average  of  50%  of  their  income  Is  gener- 
ated by  the  Navy. 

"Not  only  is  the  statutory  restriction  pro- 
hibiting subsidized  shipowners  from  pur- 
chasing  ships   abroad   doing   little   for  the 


America? 

"Shipbuilders 

"It  Is  appropriate  to  begin  with  our  ship- 
building industry,  for  although  little  un- 
derstood, many  of  the  problems  of  the  mer- 
chant fleet  can  be  traced  back  to  policies 
regarding  the  yards. 

"The  Maritime  Administration's  Office  of 
Ship  Construction  is  the  largest  In  the 
agency,  administering  $100  million  in  sub- 
sidy for  shipyards  each  year. 

"The  need  for  a  shipyard  subsidy  derives 
from  the  statutory  requirement  that  all 
subsidized  ships  In  the  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine must  be  built  In  American  shipyards.  It 
costs  more  than  twice  as  much  to  build  a 
ship  in  the  United  States.  The  government 
pays  the  excess  over  world  market  price. 
Without  the  build-American  requirement, 
however,  shipowners  would  be  free  to  build 
where  they  chose  and  would  not  require 
one  dollar  of  construction  subsidy. 
"Russia 

"The  United  States  is  the  only  major  mar- 


can  requirement  but  Increase  the  appropria- 
tion well  beyond  the  present  $100  million 
level. 

"(3)  Finally,  we  could  determine  our  na- 
tional security  or  other  needs  for  shipbuild- 
ing capacity,  and  spend  sufficient  money  In 
addition  to  naval  construction  to  insure  that 


with  It  an  Impact  on  the  American  shipyard 
workers.  While  the  dimensions  of  the  Impact 
are  far  from  inconsequential,  they  must  be 
viewed  In  perspective.  It  js  a  fact  that  there 
are  about  100.000  shipyard  workers.  It  is  also 


plight  of  thrAmerlcan  shipyards,  but  it  has     a  fact,  however,  that    aU  of  the  subsidized 
had  a  devastaung  Impact  on  the  growth  of     merchant  shipbuilding  put  together  creates 


our  merchant  marine 

"Our  total  merchant  fleet  has  decreased 
from  3,421  ships  In  1949  to  2,529  today.  Even 
after  discounting  the  decrease  resulting  from 
the  sale  or  scrapping  of  war-buUt  ships,  our 
active  commercial  fleet  has  declined  by  25% 
during  tjhe  same  years. 

"Why 

"Why  is  this  so?  It  is  in  part  because  the 
build-American  requirement  means  in  prac- 
tice that  once  the  annual  shipbuilding  sub 


no  more  than  7.600  jobs.  So  that  the  dimen- 
sions of  this  particular  problem  relate  to 
7,600  Jobs — to  which  serious  consideration 
must  be  given.  Finally,  preservation  of  these 
jobs  may  result  In  the  loss  of  an  even 
greater  number  of  shipboard  jobs  If  present 
policies  continue. 

"Bulk  fleet 
"That  these  are  difficult  decisions  makes 
them  no  less  Inevitable. 

How  about  our  bulk  fleet?  I  spoke  a  few 


s  dv  h«  ^n  s^nt    nrmoTe"  smps  win  be     moments  ago  about  our  diminishing  dry  b^ilk 
i'f.L*'^-^!.  *tvV^;.„^»«  ™«.  in  nrnvide     capacity  In  contrast  to  the  enormous  growth 


buUt    Unless  the  Congress  were  to  provide     capacity 
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(Usturblitg.  For  i  mnple.  In  1866  w«  will  ex. 
part  About  45  mlUon  long  ton*  of  coal.  We 
now  poMW  only  four  aging  ore  oarrlera  built 
In  the  flnt  four  j  mn  foUowlng  World  War  n. 
By  1075  our  oo«l  uport*  will  bave  Jumped  to 
73  million  long  t  >na.  and — If  preeent  pollolea 
continue  uncbax  ged — not  a  alngle  ore  car- 
rier wUl  tM  buUt  to  carry  tbat  coal. 

"Tbere  have  b<  en  a  number  of  auggectlons 
tbat  an  extexul<n  of  the  cargo  preference 
principle  U  the  a  wwer  to  the  problema  of  the 
dry  bulk  fleet.  Fo  r  example,  quota*  for  Amer- 
lean-Oag  carrlag  i  of  ore  Imports  bave  been 
■uggested.  Yet  I  think  the  experience  of  the 
paat  decade  raliM  serious  queatlons  about 
this  conclusion. 

"In  1B54  a  8erl(  s  of  temporary  uid  Individ- 
ual cargo  preference  requirements  Anally 
culminated  the  s  loptlon  of  Public  Law  664 — 
a  permanent,  ge:keral  cargo  preference  stat- 
ute requiring  tlu  t  50%  of  government-spon- 
sored cargo  be  i  Hipped  in  American  ships. 
The  Senate  and  House  Committee  Reports 
make  It  clear  ihat  the  cargo  preference 
principle  was  cb  wen  as  a  means  of  Imple- 
menting the  obJ<  stive  of  carrying  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  our  foreign  commerce  in 
'Amertiiilm  ships. 

"Cdflilderable  i  ontroversy  surrounded  this 
legislation,  and  li .  1956  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, at  the  re  luest  of  the  President,  re- 
viewed the  sltuc  tion.  His  report  supported 
the  cargo  prefeience  principle.  It  pointed 
out  tbat  early  fea  -s  the  legislation  would  pro- 
duce restrictive  s  lipping  legislation  in  other 
countries  bad  n(  foundation;  It  countered 
the  argument  thi  t  cargo  preference  was  un- 
desirable as  an  indirect  subsidy  on  the 
groimds  tbat  it  ras,  quite  plainly,  a  direct 
subsidy;  and  fix  ally,  the  report  speculated 
that  the  perman  »nce  of  the  PX.  664  legis- 
lation would  pr<  ivlde  an  incentive  for  the 
construction  of  i  'modem  and  efficient'  dry 
bulk  fleet. 

"Unfortunatelj ,  our  experience  since  that 
report  has  not  b>me  out  the  predictions  of 
its  authors.  Sln<  e  1966,  15  countries  have 
adopted  restrict!'  e  shipping  legislation,  and 
most  of  the  marl  Ime  world  points  to  United 
States  practice  a  i  the  cause.  Whatever  may 
be  said  regarding  the  futility  of  such  laws  for 
the  countries  in  luestlon,  and  their  impact 
on  American  trad  i,  it  seems  clear  they  are  not 
in  the  best  inter  ssts  of  American  shipping. 
As  a  subsidy,  dire  :t  or  indirect,  cargo  prefer- 
ence has  been  a  a  tiserable  failure :  not  a  sin- 
gle new  tramp  shl  p  has  been  built  since  1956, 
and  the  cost  of  kc  eping  the  old  ones  in  exist- 
ence climbs  high  ir  and  higher.  A  converted 
10,000  deadweigb  ;  ton  Liberty  employed  in 
the  grain  trade  :08ts  the  taxpayers  about 
$700,000  in  frelgh  i-rate  differential  payments 
annually.  By  cont  rast,  our  most  modern  liner 
ships,  with  40%  laore  carrying  capacity  and 
twice  the  speed  lequire  an  average  of  only 
$500,000  per  year;  this  means  an  equivalent 
shipping  capablll;y  at  25%  of  the  subsidy 
cost. 

"Here,  too,  the  American  people  are  faced 
with  a  number  oil  alternatives. 

"(1)  Present  i  rograms  could  be  contin- 
ued— at  least  so  long  as  there  is  an  agricul- 
tural surplus  dli  posal  program.  The  result 
would  be  a  ste»  [y  rise  in  subsidy  cost  as 
these  vessels  beconie  increasingly  inefficient, 
followed  by  a  rap  id  decrease  in  the  cost  as 
the  subsidy  dlsap  >ears  with  the  ships. 

"(2)  The  trami  fleet  could  be  eliminated 
more  quickly  by  si  nply  eliminating  the  cargo 
preference  prograj  a. 

'(3)  Cargo  pref  trence  could  be  continued, 
but  supplemented  with  construction  subsidy 
for  replacement  i  hips.  Because  the  present 
production  of  10<  tramp  ships  easily  could 
be  matched  with  (  nly  22  modern  dry  bulkers, 
however,  any  mea  ilngful  dry  cargo  fleet  can- 
not be  hitched  al(  ne  to  the  cargo  preference 
grain  trade.  The  f  iture  of  the  dry  bulk  fleet, 
like  the  rest  of  ot  r  merchant  marine,  neces- 
sarily depends  up  in  the  capacity  to  compete 
for   commercial    Cargoes.    Moreover,    adding 


construction  subsidy  on  to  the  existing 
cargo  preference  system  would  provide  sub- 
sidy without  any  provision  for  mandatory 
ship  replacement,  for  reserve  funds,  for  re- 
captvu'e,  or  for  any  of  the  other  safeguards 
of  the  public  interest  built  into  the  1986  Act. 
"(4)  Cargo  preference  could  be  eliminated 
gradually,  no  faster  than  some  form  of  direct 
operating  subsidy  is  substituted  for  it,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  these  ships  to  compete  for 
commercial  cargoes  at  world  rates.  Dry  bulk- 
ers are  more  simple  ships  than  liners,  and 
proposals  bave  been  made  to  construct,  for 
example,  a  30,000  ton  ship  for  as  little  as  $9 
million,  and  operate  It  with  a  small  crew 
and  only  $300,000  to  $400,000  In  annual  oper- 
ating subsidy.  In  order  to  give  you  some  idea 
of  what  these  flgures  mean,  if  the  present 
$80  million  per  year  spent  on  cargo  preference 
freight-rate  differentials  were  all  paid  in 
operating  subsidy  to  such  new  ships,  we 
could  maintain  about  200  modern  dry  bulk 
carriers,  with  a  total  capacity  about  eight 
times  our  present  dry  bulk  fleet.  E^ren  with 
reduced  crews  on  highly  mechanized  ships 
it  is  obvious  where  the  greatest  long-term 
Job  opportunity  is  to  be  found. 

"Necessarily,  in  making  these  choices  the 
number  of  competing  interests  Is  too  great 
to  satisfy  everyone  completely.  In  discussing 
various  new  Ideas  with  members  of  the  in- 
dustry, I  sometimes  feel  like  the  fellow  whose 
wife  bought  him  two  ties  for  Christmas,  one 
red  and  one  green.  He  expressed  delight  with 
both,  and  when  she  appeared  skeptical  about 
the  genuineness  of  his  feelings,  he  put  on 
the  red  one  to  prove  It.  'What's  the  matter,' 
she  said,  'don't  you  like  the  green  one?' 

"This  kind  of  a  reaction  is  especially  com- 
mon in  discussions  about  oiur  passenger 
ships. 

"American  operators  bave  13  remaining 
passenger  ships,  staffed  with  crews  ranging 
from  260  to  1,000.  In  1965  these  ships  will 
absorb  almost  one  quarter  of  the  total 
money  available  for  operating  subsidy — 
about  $46  million.  And  if  they  are  expensive 
to  run,  they  are  even  more  expensive  to 
build.  The  government's  share  of  replacing 
the  SS  United  States  today,  for  example, 
could  run  to  about  $100  million.  Like  any 
other  major  investment  the  benefits  derived 
from  these  ships — to  the  industry  and  to  the 
government — deserve  the  closest  examina- 
tions. The  arithmetic  is  striking. 

"In  1962  the  then  15  passenger  ships  pro- 
duced a  loes,  before  subsidy,  of  about  $44 
million.  The  subsidy  amounted  to  $48.7  mil- 
lion, or  more  than  ten  times  the  after-sub- 
sidy profits  for  the  16  ships.  In  1963,  financial 
results  were  little  better.  The  subsidy  bill 
was  nine  times  the  companies'  profits  after 
subsidy.  Eight  of  the  16  ships  lost  money 
even  after  subsidy,  and  two  others  did  little 
better  than  break  even. 

"By  contrast,  comparable  flgures  for  gen- 
eral cargo  ships  show  a  subsidy  bill  only  two 
or  three  times  profits  after  subsidy.  For 
the  companies  operating  both  passenger  and 
general  cargo  ships,  the  gross  revenue  from 
cargo  operations  was  three  times  tbat  for 
passenger  operations,  and  profits  after  sub- 
sidy were  more  than  seven  times  as  high. 

"It  is  not  surprising  that  shipowners  have 
shown  little  inclination  to  replace  their  pas- 
senger ships. 

"Nor  do  the  passenger  ship  operators  have 
much  hope  for  Improved  profits.  The  pro- 
ductivity of  cargo  ships  has  increased  in  re- 
cent years.  But  73%  of  the  crew  on  a  passen- 
ger ship  are  stewards — cooks  and  waiters — 
and  mechanization  can  do  little  to  Increase 
their  productivity.  Indeed,  it  is  this  personal 
service  which  tends  to  attract  those  rela- 
tively few  people  who  travel  by  ship  rather 
than  air. 

"Even  if  passenger  ships  are  not  a  profit- 
able btislness  for  the  owners  or  the  govern- 
ment. It  Is  often  argued  tbat  they  are  of 
great  benefit  to  us  as  a  nation.  If  so,  they 
are  surely  worth  the  investment.  But  what 
are  these  alleged  benefits? 


"How  about  their  balance  of  payments  con- 
tribution? In  1963,  the  net  balance  of  pay- 
ments contribution  of  U.S.-flag  passenger 
ships  was  about  $47  million.  Since  we  spent 
about  $46.3  million  in  subsidy  to  secure  that 
saving,  you  can  see  tbat  it  was  bought  rather 
dearly.  By  contrast,  in  1962  the  international 
commercial  airline  industry  contributed  ei28 
million  to  our  balance  of  payments  {rom 
passenger  fares  alone — and  without  the 
necessity  of  any  contribution  from  the  tax- 
payers. Or  compare  the  like  flgures  for  gen- 
eral cargo  shlpa.  In  1963  the  net  balance  of 
payments  impact  of  the  285  subsidized  cargo 
ships  was  about  $204  million — at  a  subsidy 
cost  of  approximately  $136  million.  Thus, 
even  by  standards  of  return  on  shipping  sub- 
sidy, the  balance  of  payments  impact  of  one 
dollar  of  subsidy  spent  on  a  cargo  liner  is 
almost  double  the  impact  of  a  dollar  spent 
on  a  passenger  ship. 

"  'Prestige'  Is  also  said  to  be  a  benefit  of 
passenger  ships.  Of  course,  prestige  is  an 
elusive  thing.  Our  present  operating  subsidy 
expenditures  for  p&esenger  ships  would  sup- 
port close  to  100  modem  liner  ships,  which 
might  well  do  more  for  our  prestige  around 
the  world  than  a  few  passenger  ships  known 
to  be  highly  unprofitable. 

"Moreover,  two  important  reasons  for  hav- 
ing a  merchant  marine — trading  leverage 
and  stability  of  freight  rates — are  virtually 
unaffected  by  i>assenger  ships. 

"Finally,  there  is  national  defense.  Histori- 
cally, passenger  ships  have  played  a  major 
role  in  our  defense  efforts.  During  World 
War  II,  for  example,  most  of  our  troops  were 
transported  In  ships  which  once  sailed  as 
commercial  vessels.  By  the  time  of  the  Ko- 
rean hostilities,  however,  the  situation  had 
changed  and  only  one  passenger  ship  was 
removed  from  conunerclal  service  for  troop 
carrying  to  the  war  zone.  Three  small  pas- 
senger ships  under  construction  were  trans- 
ferred to  MSTS  but  were  fitted  primarily  as 
passenger  ships  for  military  dependents.  All 
other  troops  were  carried  by  MSTS  troop 
carriers  or  by  air. 

"Our  defense  needs  today  still  call  for  a 
passenger  ship  capability.  But  the  develop- 
ment of  new  aircraft,  like  the  C-141  and  the 
recently  announced  600  passenger  plane,  is 
eroding  the  Justification  for  heavy  govern- 
ment investment  in  constructing  and  main- 
taining commercial  passenger  ships. 

"To  some  extent  modem  cargo  liners  could 
be  converted  to  effective  troopships  if  neces- 
sary. Even  conunerclal  passenger  ships  must 
be  converted  to  troop-carrying  conditions — 
still  need  conventional  passenger  ships  it 
might  better  safeguard  our  national  security 
if  the  conversion  were  done  in  advance,  and 
the  ships  preserved  in  the  reserve  fleet  in  a 
high  degree  of  readiness — at  about  one  tenth 
the  present  annual  cost. 

"But  all  of  this  analysis  really  adds  little 
to  the  stark  economic  reality  that  American 
buslnenmen  have  little  desire  to  build  and 
operate  passenger  ships  at  a  loss.  Unless 
some  presently  unforeseeable  change  comes 
about  some  5,500  Jobs  will  disappear  from 
these  ships  over  the  next  ten  years  irrespec- 
tive of  how  the  government  feels  about  the 
wisdom  of  this  $50  million  subsidy  account. 
"The  question  before  us  is  not  whether  the 
5,600  Jobs  will  be  affected,  but  whether  any 
ships  and  Jobs  will  be  substituted  in  their 
place. 

"Of  the  5,500  men  on  passenger  ships  about 
4,000,  or  73%,  are  stewards  who  can  find 
ready  transferability  of  their  skills  In  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  trades.  But  what  of  the 
1,500  deck  and  engine  men?  Their  Jobs  are 
not  as  easily  transferable.  If  the  $42  million 
passenger  ship  subsidy  were  used  for  cargo 
liners — even  the  most  highly  mechanized 
now  imaginable — we  would  need  about  3,000 
men  to  operate  them.  The  road  to  true  Job 
opportunity  Mems  clear. 

"Finally,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about 
two  uMp^tM  of  our  present  system  of  paying 
operating  subsidy. 
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"First,  the  trade  route  idea. 

"At  the  present  time  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration lias  designated  30  trade  routes  and 
three  services  as  essential  to  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States.  A  subsidized  ship- 
ping company  wishing  to  move  from  one 
trade  route  to  another  is  required  by  law 
to  undergo  a  long  and  arduous  public  hear- 
ing, effectively  eliminating  its  ability  to  re- 
spond rapidly  to  competitive  pressures.  In 
addition,  an  operator's  activities  on  any  par- 
ticular trade  route — the  frequency  of  sail- 
ing and  the  ports  at  which  lias  ships  call — 
are  all  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Marl- 
time  Administration. 

"Many  questions  are  called  to  mind.  Is  it 
not  strange  to  luive  this  high  degree  of  pro- 
tectionism for  American  operators  against 
only  a  small  part  of  their  competition?  For 
U.S.  trade  route  restrictions  obviously  do  not 
affect  the  foreign  companies  carrying  al>out 
70%  of  our  liner  cargo.  What  is  the  Impact 
of  these  restrictions  on  the  behavior  of  Amer- 
ican shipping  companies?  What  are  the  sup- 
posed benefits  of  the  system,  and  bow  real 
are  they? 

"It  is  usually  urged  that  the  trade  routes 
underlie  the  'service'  concept  of  the  1936  Act, 
and  that  they  serve  to  prevent  'cutthroat 
competition.'  Each  of  these  assertions  re- 
quires close  examination. 

"As  for  the  first,  to  my  knowledge  tbere  is 
not  a  single  American  operator  serving  a 
trade  route  becatise  he  was  ordered  to  do 
so  by  the  Maritime  Administration.  In  each 
case  the  operator  requested  permission  to 
serve  that  route  because  there  was  cargo  to 
l>e  carried.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  number 
of  foreign  companies,  which  may  come  and 
go  much  as  they  please,  serving  small  ports 
on  regular  schedules  because  the  existence  of 
cargo  makes  it  profitable  for  them  to  do  so. 
Look  at  the  American  companies  provid- 
ing regular  service  to  Alaska,  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico  for  the  same  reason.  There  is 
no  reason  to  expect  that  American  compa- 
nies in  foreign  trade  would  act  so  very  differ- 
ently even  If  not  bound  by  the  strictures  of 
the  trade  route  concept. 

"And  If  there  Is  not  sufficient  cargo  to 
Justify  shipping  services  at  all,  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  the  framers  of  the  1936  Act 
intended  that  American  companies  be  com- 
pelled to  service  ports  at  a  loes  to  them- 
selves as  well  as  the  taxpayers.  For  example, 
if  it  is  cheaper  to  ship  cargo  by  barge  from 
a  small  to  a  larger  port  and  then  out  by  ship, 
ttiat  is  probably  the  way  the  cargo  ought  to 
move.  That  is  the  basic  principle  underly- 
ing the  new  Lykes  Sea  Barge  Clipper  con- 
cept. 

"I  doubt,  therefore,  if  a  relaxation  of  the 
present  rigorous  trade  route  requirements 
would  undermine  adequate  service  for  Amer- 
ican shippers — quite  the  contrary. 

"Many  shipowners  have  told  me  that  the 
tortuous  procedures  necessary  to  gain  per- 
mission to  operate  on  a  different  trade  route, 
even  for  a  short  time,  have  forced  them  to 
forego  many  attractive  commercial  oppor- 
tunities— to  the  benefit  of  the  merchant 
fleets  of  other  nations.  This  reminds  me  of 
the  story  about  the  Cape  Cod  garbage  col- 
lector, whose  weekly  charge  was  twenty-five 
cents.  One  newcomer,  seeldng  to  do  a  little 
better,  asked  for  his  montlily  rate.  '$1.50,' 
was  the  reply.  When  the  newcomer  inquired 
why  the  monthly  rate  should  be  so  much 
liigber  than  four  times  the  weekly  rate,  the 
old  man  replied,  "The  extry  is  for  beln' 
tied  down.'  I  rather  suspect  that  we  may  be 
paying  'extry'  for  tying  down  our  ship- 
owners, too. 

"We  turn,  then,  to  the  question  of  cut- 
throat competition.  Whenever  I  hear  that 
term,  I  tun  reminded  of  a  story  an  old 
Texan  used  to  tell  about  the  general  store 
in  the  small  town  where  he  grew  up.  The 
store  had  a  monopoly  for  many  years,  but  as 
the  town  grew  it  t>egan  to  attract  new  busi- 
ness, and  in  due  course  a  competitor  opened 
his  doors  across  the  street  from  the  gen- 


eral 6t<Sre.  Ilie  old  proprietor  began  to  be- 
moan his  fate  to  the  town  at  large,  and 
one  yovmg  man,  recently  back  from  a  fresh- 
man economics  course  at  the  local  college 
said,  'But  sir,  isn't  that  Just  competition?' 
'Oh,  no,'  he  replied,  'it's  worse  than  com- 
petition.' Some  shipowners  have  expressed 
similar  sentiments  to  me,  explaining  tbat 
they  have  competition  now,  and  that  relaxing 
trade  route  restrictions  would  be  worse. 

"Since  trade  route  restrictions  have  no 
impact  on  the  activities  of  foreign  shipping 
companies,  the  danger  arising  from  a  re- 
laxation of  the  trade  routes  must  be  seen 
to  c(»ne  from  the  competition  of  other  Amer- 
ican shipping  companies.  Some  shipowners 
feel  that  a  new  American  comptany  will  come 
on  the  route  and  take  one-half  of 
the  'American'  cargo,  putting  them  both 
out  of  btislness. 

"But,  by  and  large,  an  established  steam- 
ship company  will  tend  to  stay  on  its  old 
routes,  since  it  is  costly  and  time-consum- 
ing to  develop  new  trade  relations.  More- 
over, such  a  company  will  consider  carefully 
whether  it  can  make  a  sufficient  dent  In  the 
foreign  market  on  a  new  trade  route.  With 
such  high  capital  costs,  few  shipping  com- 
panies would  tie  foolhardly  enough  to  enter 
a  wholly  new  competitive  envirotunent  sole- 
ly with  the  idea  of  taking  away  from  a  pre- 
existing American  company  most  of  its  es- 
tablished business. 

"Moreover,  shipping  conferences  will  tend 
to  act  as  a  moderating  force.  For  example, 
foreign-flag  companies  would  seem  to  be 
in  much  the  same  p>osition  vis-a-vis  each 
other  as  would  American  companies  in  the 
event  of  a  relaxation  of  trade  route  restric- 
tions. Yet  tbere  bave  not  lieen  a  series  of 
protracted  rate  wars. 

"Tbere  is,  of  course,  a  perfectly  legitimate 
basis  for  fearing  the  activities  of  an  Irrespon- 
sible 'raider,'  an  operator  with  no  interest 
in  establishing  any  sort  of  trade  relations, 
whose  sole  ailm  is  to  sltlm  off  the  cream  of 
the  trade  at  the  peak  of  the  season  with 
exceptionally  low  rates.  But  this  problem  can 
be  solved  without  abandoning  the  whole  idea 
of  trade  route  flexibility.  There  would  seem 
to  be  no  reason  why  a  procedure  could  not 
be  designated  to  sift  the  serious  competitor 
from  the  fly-by-night. 

"The  present  rigid  system  prevents  com- 
panies from  taking  advantage  of  fluctuations 
in  world  trade.  And  to  the  extent  that  it  Is 
an  effective  shield  against  competition,  it 
tends  to  Insulate  the  companies  on  the  trade 
route  from  the  salutary  effects  or  competi- 
tion. Finally,  the  present  system  puts  into 
the  bands  of  the  government  too  much  of 
the  question  whether  a  shipowner  will  change 
trade  routes. 

"Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  what  has  come  to  l>e  called  an  'in- 
centive operating  subsidy.'  I  have  spoken 
about  this  issue  at  length  in  the  i>ast,  and 
there  U  no  reason  to  belabor  it  here.  But 
there  Is  one  common  misconception  which  I 
would  lllce  to  clear  up. 

"A  niunber  of  people  have  told  me  of  their 
impression  that  the  Incentive  subsidy  is  an 
economy  measure — that  we  will  somehow  end 
up  with  a  lower  subsidy  bill.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  An  Incentive  sub- 
sidy may  result  in  increased  productivity, 
higher  proflts  and  wages,  and  relatively  less 
need  for  subsidy.  But  whatever  the  needs  for 
subsidy  may  be  they  must  be  met  if  the  in- 
dustry is  to  continue.  No  one  argues  with 
tbat  basic  truth. 

"I  think  that  $380  million  is  a  substantial 
sum  and,  as  Maritime  Administrator,  I  feel 
an  obligation  to  Insure  that  it  is  spent  in  the 
most  productive  way  possible.  If  it  is  being 
spent  under  a  system  which  could  be  im- 
proved, then  that  standard  has  not  been  met. 
If  it  is  producing  one  less  ship  than  It  could, 
and  I  remain  silent,  I  am  not  doing  my  Job. 

"In  the  shipping  business,  like  most  others, 
profits  may  l>e  increased  by  cutting  costs  or 
Increasing  revenues.  But  operators  have  little 


incentive  to  reduce  subsidizable  costs  under 
the  present  system,  for  the  government  will 
simply  pay  them  less  in  subsidy.  This  puts  a 
responsibility  on  the  government  alone  to 
maximize  the  public's  return  from  its  sub- 
sidy bill.  Often  government  is  forced  to  talte 
positions  which  segments  of  labor  and  man- 
agement find  objectionable.  But  under  the 
present  system  it  is  inevitable. 

"On  the  other  side  of  the  profit  picture, 
one  of  the  chief  means  for  most  businesses 
to  increase  the  utilization  of  their  capacity 
is  by  reducing  rates. 

"'The  conference  system,  however,  precludes 
this.  It  would  seem  obvious  then  tbat  the  sys- 
tem could  be  substantially  improved,  espe- 
cially by  providing  some  meaningful  incen- 
tive to  management  and  labor  to  cut  costs — 
removing  the  government  from  the  process. 

"As  I  see  it,  and  as  I  hope  you  do,  as  well, 
there  are  many  alternatives  open  to  the 
American  merchant  marine.  Each  of  our 
problems  has  at  least  one  solution.  Some  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  much  larger  sums 
of  money;  others  seem  to  spell  the  continued 
decline  of  the  fleet.  Still  others  seem  to  prom- 
ise more  shipping  capability  at  a  relatively 
lower  cost — even  though  perhaps  pointing 
the  way  to  larger  total  expenditures. 

"The  American  merchant  marine  is  at  the 
crossroads.  Basic  decisions  must  be  made. 
They  must  be  made  by  you,  and  every  Amer- 
ican concerned  about  our  trade  and  economic 
growth.  We  caimot  hope  to  make  every  deci- 
sion exactly  right,  but  when  the  alternatives 
are  clear  before  the  people  their  record  is 
pretty  good. 

"The  problem  is  worthy  of  our  effort." 

Mr.  L&uscBZ.  Mr.  President,  in  the  face  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  recommendations  and  in  the 
face  of  Mr.  Boyd's  reconunendations,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  bill  has  been  sent  to  the  Senate 
fioor  raising  the  subsidy  from  the  $119  million 
recommended  by  the  President  to  $237 
million. 

Mr.  President,  I  Just  cannot  undostand  it. 
Taxes  are  being  raised.  Recommendations 
are  being  made  to  cut  spending.  The  tax- 
payer is  complaining.  The  10-percent  tax  in- 
crease for  1968,  in  my  c^lnlon,  vrlll  be  in- 
adequate to  meet  our  deficits  in  1970.  Yet, 
a  bill  Is  sent  to  us  for  passage  entailing  an 
expenditure  of  $118  mllion  more  than  the 
administration  recommended. 

My  query  is:  What  does  this  Industry 
feed  upon?  what  does  it  take  Into  its 
system  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  help  we  have 
given  it,  practically  $3  billion  in  the  past 
32  years,  still  is  not  content  and  wants  more? 

Where  does  it  get  its  power?  Upon  whom 
does  it  operate?  What  chains  does  it  have 
on  Congress?  How  did  it  get  itself  exempted 
from  the  integrated  Transportation  Act? 

How  was  it  that  the  airlines,  the  railroads, 
the  truckers,  and  the  plpeliners  have  to  be 
placed  under  one  roof,  but  the  merchant 
marine  succeeded  In  getting  itself  exempted? 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  leaving  the 
Senate  next  January.  But  one  thing  will  re- 
main everlastingly  in  my  mind:  How  can 
this  shameful  condition  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue? Why  can  it  not  be  stopped? 

I  think  tbat  the  President  and  Mr.  Boyd 
are  on  the  right  track.  I  hope  they  press  it. 
My  hopes  are  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  myself 
Will  be  adopted. 

There  are  one  or  two  shipbuilding  com- 
panies in  Ohio.  There  are  shipbuilding  com- 
pames  in  Maryland,  California,  Peniuyl- 
vanla,  Virginia,  and  probably  in  Florida.  But 
the  selfish  purpose  of  serving  those  Industries 
at  the  expense  of  the  general  taxpayer 
should  not  be  condoned.  For  the  good  of  the 
merchant  marine,  it  should  be  placed  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  airlines,  railroads,  and 
truckers.  Preferential  treatment  should  not 
be  given  to  it. 

Mr.  Ih«sident,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Wnj.iAX8],  and  I  also  thank 
the  Chair. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Include  Mr.  Boyd's  statement  at  this  point 
In  the  Rbcobd. 

objection,  the  statement 
printed  In  the  Raoou),  as 


imD    TODAT 


"(Statement  of  Ajtn  S.  Boyd,  Secretary  of 
Transportation,   before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  Subcommittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  a  td  Fisheries,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,    fey  20,  1968) 
"During  this  Nat  ion's  first  century,  a  strong 
merchant  fleet  car  led  American  commerce — 
under  the  Amerlc  \n  flag — to  and  from  the 
seaports  of  the  woi  Id. 

"From  that  ea  ly  development  of  com- 
mercial water  rout  es,  our  Nation  grew  to  Its 
present  position  a  i  the  world's  largest  trad- 
ing power.  In  1967  alone,  more  than  400  mil- 
lion tons  of  goodi  — valued  at  over  136  bil- 
lion— moved  In  ou  •  oceanbome  foreign  trade. 
This  was  about  oi  e-slxth  of  the  world's  for- 
eign trade,  far  moi  e  than  any  other  country's 
share. 

"Our  national  g  owth  and  proopertty  have 
depen(}od  in  part  >n  this  foreign  commerce. 
Our  fyture  growt  \  and  prosperity  demand 
that  our  trade  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
continue  to  expat  d.  In  little  more  than  a 
decade — by  1968-  -our  waterborne  foreign 
trade  should  nearl  r  double  in  size,  reaching 
700  million  tons. 

"In  the  course  o:  our  trade  expansion,  the 
17.3.  Merchant  Ma  Ine  has  lost  much  of  Its 
vitality.  Because  <  f  outmoded  and  uneco- 
nomical practices,  i  apltal  and  operating  costs 
have  skyrocketed.  Lower  construction  costs 
in  foreign  shlpya  ds,  and  lower  operating 
costs  of  foreign  vet  lels,  have  made  It  dlfflcult 
for  the  Merchant  Marine  to  compete  with 
ships  of  other  nations  to  carry  our  foreign 
trade. 

"Both  the  Mercl  ant  Marine  and  the  ship- 
building Industry  have  become  increasingly 
dependent  on  Oov(  riunent  subsidies.  In  fact, 
direct  and  Indirect  subsidies,  together  with 
preferential  movec  lent  of  Government  cargo 
on  UJ3.  flag  ships,  ftre  largely  responsible  for 
keeping  our  Merchi  nt  Marine  alive. 

"This  dependem  b  on  Oovemment  support 
has  led  to  detailed  Government  Involvement 
In  matters  of  man  .gement. 

"Over  the  past  i  everal  years,  programs  to 
strengthen  the  Inlustrles  have  been  sub- 
jected to  exhaustli  e  study  and  Intensive  de- 
bate— within  the  ( iovemment  and  In  publlo 
forums  as  well.  1  liere  have  been  a  large 
number  of  proposi  Is  aired  recently  on  what 
to  do  about  the  Merchant  Marine.  All  of 
them  agree  that  changes  and  reforms  are 
essential  and  Ion ;  overdue.  At  the  same 
time  there  Is  UttU  agreement  regarding  the 
direction  or  detail    of  reform. 

"The  problem  Is  not  an  easy  one.  For  the 
last  three  years  w  i  have  analyzed  and  dis- 
cussed the  many  arguments  and  the  sug- 
gested solutions.  W  i  have  talked  at  length  to 
all  representatives  of  the  merchant  marine 
and  shipyard  Indui  tries — both  on  the  man- 
agement and  labo:  sides.  The  Administra- 
tion has  thorough!  r  considered  the  possible 
alternatives.  Now  nore  than  ever  we  are 
convinced  that  the  future  of  our  Merchant 
Marine  demands  a  shift  from  past  policies: 
To  provide  the  stisamlining  and  flexibility 
that  Is  needed  to  e  aable  It  to  cope  with  the 
competitive  world  it  today  and  the  future. 
These  conclusions  i  merge: 

"Subsidy  suppon  should  be  provided  only 
to  meet  this  Natl  m's  security  needs.  Ship 
operating  support  should  be  clearly  distin- 
guished from  ship  construction  support. 

"Although  Peder  il  support  must  continue 
if  the  Merchant  Mi  irlne  Is  to  survive.  Federal 
dollars  alone  will  lot  solve  the  problems  of 
the  maritime  Indui  tries. 

"The  genius  of  tJ  le  free  enterprise  system — 
of  skilled  labor  a  id  profit-motivated  busi- 
nessmen, stlmulatsd  by  competition — must 
be  called  Into  full  j  ilay  If  the  Industries  again 
are  to  prosper. 


"Our  present  subsidy  systems  do  not  pro- 
vide Incentives  to  use  fully  the  resources  and 
talents  of  American  industry. 

"A  new  maritime  program 

"1  am  here  this  morning  to  present  the 
Administration's  Merchant  Marine  program. 

"We  are  convinced  that  the  program  being 
proposed  Is  baaed  on  the  kinds  of  public  in- 
terest considerations  which  should  guide 
the  formulaUon  of  any  Federal  program. 

"Certainly,  the  public  interest  requires  of 
the  maritime  program  that  we  examine: 

"How  much  and  what  kind  of  a  Merchant 
Marine  we  need  to  subsidize  and  for  what 
purpoMS. 

"How  much  shipbuilding  capacity  we  need 
to  support  and  to  what  extent  this  should 
be  bupported  by  subsidized  merchant  marine 
programs — rather  than  Navy  or  other  pro- 
grams for  building  and  repairing  govern- 
ment-owned vessels. 

"What  specific  policies  and  programs  would 
best  Implement  our  determinations  of  the 
public  interest  in  these  areas. 

"We  believe  that  America's  maritime  In- 
dustries can  reestablish  their  position  of  im- 
portance in  the  commercial  life  of  this  Na- 
tion, If  they  are — 

"Revitalized  through  the  application  of 
advanced  Industrial  technology  and  sound 
business  practices. 

"Incorporated  into  an  Integrated  transpor- 
tation system. 

"Proposal 

"The  Administration  proposes  five  major 
steps  to  accomplish  these  purposes  to  mod- 
ernize our  maritime  Industries: 

"1.  Expand  the  sc<^>e  and  Improve  the 
system  of  ship  operating  subsidies,  and  es- 
tablish the  amount  of  subsidies  according 
to  the  size  of  the  fleet  necessary  for  national 
security. 

"2.  Reform  the  construction  subsidy  sys- 
tem and  relate  this  subsidy  to  the  Nation's 
need  for  an  adequate  shipyard  capacity  for 
national  sectirlty. 

"3.  Remove  restraints  on  the  freedom  of 
shipowners  to  purchase  ships  n  the  world 
market — treating  shipowners  like  other 
American  purchasers  of  transportation 
equipment  and  subject  to  the  same  restric- 
tions on  foreign  Investments  and  expendi- 
tures. 

"4.  Expand  maritime  transportation  re- 
search. 

"5.  Transfer  the  Maritime  Administration 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

"Ship  operating  subsidies 
"Endviring  through  the  years  as  a  tradi- 
tion, the  Merchant  Marine  has  declined  as 
an  Industry.  Its  decline  parallels  Its  increas- 
ing dependence  on  Government  support 
through  subsidies  of  one  kind  of  another. 
Subsidies — direct  and  Indirect — have  been  a 
compromise  answer  to  a  difficult  situation. 
They  have  prevented  both  the  death  and  the 
nationalization  of  the  Merchant  Marine.  At 
various  times  in  oiir  history,  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Branch  have  shaped  the 
principle  of  subsidy  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  day. 

"The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  which 
established  the  basic  policy  under  which  we 
operate  today,  was  a  remarkable  accomplish- 
ment for  its  time.  Three  decades  ago — and 
for  a  considerable  period  after — ^It  helped  to 
promote  our  foreign  trade  and  our  national 
security.  Now  it  Is  time  to  take  another 
thorough  and  searching  look  at  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  the  subsidy  system  that 
sustains  it.  In  this  time  of  budiget  string- 
ency. Government  spending  must  meet  the 
most  rigorous  tests  of  necessity. 

"The  Merchant  Marine— like  any  other  pro- 
gram requires  Government  support — should 
be  subsidized  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
meet  a  compelling  national  need.  That  need 
can  be  clearly  identified:  We  must  liave 
adequate  shipping  to  meet  our  military  re- 
quirements and  those  urgent  non-military 
demands   that    wo\ild    prevail   in   time   of 


emergency.  It  is  only  to  this  extent  that  our 
maritime  fleet  should  be  subsidized.  Beyond 
this  level,  the  fleet  should  meet  the  tests  of 
the  free  nuurket. 

"Subsidy  Reform 

"The  subsidy  system  itself  is  In  clear  need 
of  reform.  Instead  of  encouraging  innovation 
and  productivity,  the  system  focuses  atten- 
tion on  the  subsidy  dollar  as  a  source  of  In- 
come. A  new  system  must  be  found  that  will 
Induce  the  Industry  to  take  full  advantage 
of  advancing  technology,  management  in- 
genuity, and  the  resources  of  a  skilled  labor 
force. 

"The  Government  now  subsidizes  the  ship 
operator  to  make  up  the  differences  between 
certain  elements  of  his  operating  costs  and 
those  of  his  foreign  competitors.  This  process 
has  proven  Inadequate  and  unsound.  For 
example: 

"It  requires  a  network  of  Government 
auditors  In  the  steamship  company's  offices, 
as  well  as  an  overseas  staff  of  Government 
employees  to  provide  estimates  of  foreign 
operating  costs. 

"It  Imposes  cumbersome  administrative 
procedures  upon  the  operator,  who  is  forced 
to  make  a  detailed  Justification  for  each  of 
his  subsidy-related  costs. 

"It  requires  strict  adherence  to  trade  routes 
and  restricts  the  operator  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  shifting  market  conditions. 

"It  gives  the  operator  little  incentive  to 
hold  down  costs,  since  increases  are  borne 
by  the  Government. 

"This  direct  subsidy  has  only  been  avail- 
able to  a  part  of  the  fleet. 

"To  correct  these  deficiencies — and  at  the 
same  time  to  assure  operators  a  reasonable 
rate  of  return  on  their  Investments — the 
present  system  muat  be  restructed  to  pro- 
mote business  Judgment  and  operational 
flexibility,  and  minimize  Federal  involvement 
and  intervention.  The  restructed  system 
should  be  made  available  to  other  categories 
of  ship  operators  to  replace  indirect  subsidies 
they  now  receive. 

"The  Administration  recommends  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  enter  Into  contracts  with  quali- 
fied applicants  to  test  more  productive  and 
competitive  operating  subsidy  systems. 

"Over  the  past  few  years,  a  number  of  al- 
ternative subsidy  systems  have  been  studied 
and  developed.  These  systems  will  be 
examined  thoroughly.  The  Government  and 
operators  together  will  examine  these  sys- 
tems and  experiment  with  the  most  promis- 
ing. Different  systems  can  very  likely  be  tried 
simultaneously,  in  different  trading  areas. 
Whichever  are  found  the  most  productive 
through  actual  experience  will  then  be  put 
Into  effect.  All  operators  will  be  required  to 
use  the  systems  selected  to  be  eligible  for 
subsidy  support — new  operators  upon  entry 
and  the  present  subsidized  operators  upon 
expiration  of  their  current  contracts. 

"Bulk  cargoes 

"Dry  bulk  cargoes  total  about  35  percent  of 
our  foreign  trade.  More  than  140  million  long 
tons  are  carried  each  year.  By  1980.  that  trade 
is  expected  to  rise  to  over  380  million  tons. 
Very  little  of  this  goes  on  U.S.  flag  ships, 
however — because  the  American  ships  in  this 
bulk  trade  are  old  and  inefficient  and  unable 
to  compete  for  commercial  shipments.  The 
answer  is  to  promote  the  development  of  an 
efficient  and  up-to-date  U.S.  flag  bulk  car- 
rier fleet.  At  the  present,  this  cannot  be  done 
because  operating  subsidies  are  not  ex- 
tended to  bulk  carriers. 

"The  Administration  recommends  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  a  system  of  innovative  op- 
erating subsidies,  such  as  those  described 
above,  for  new  bulk  curlers  to  be  built  iin- 
der  a  new  construction  subsidy  program — 
which  is  detailed  later  In  this  testimony. 

"Passenger  ships 
"Passenger    ship    operations    under    the 
American  fl^  are  costly  In  subsidies,  and 
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return  only  minor  benefits.  The  sharply  ac- 
celerating trend  to  air  travel  raises  serious 
questions  about  the  economic  future  of  this 
mode  of  transportation. 

"At  present,  about  $60  million  goes  an- 
nually to  the  support  of  13  ships — which 
are  turning  more  and  more  to  luxury  cruises. 
This  is  equivalent  to  $275  for  every  passen- 
ger carried. 

"Once  important  as  emergency  troop  trans- 
ports, the  defense  value  of  these  vessels  Is 
now  minimal.  Their  subsidization  can  no 
longer  be  Justified  on  this  basis. 

"Operators  of  passenger  ships  will  be  en- 
couraged to  terminate  their  subsidy  contracts 
voluntarily  so  that  the  funds  can  be  allo- 
cated to  more  productive  purposes. 

"Nuclear  ship  program 

"There  is  serious  doubt  as  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness and  wisdom  of  proceeding  with  a 
broader  nuclear  ship  program  at  the  present 
time.  It  appears  that  power  reactors  of  the 
relatively  small  sizes  required  for  merchant 
ship  propulsion  will  continue  to  be  non-com- 
petitive with  oil  over  the  foreseeable  future. 
"Construction  subsidies 

"At  this  time,  the  Administration  does  not 
seek  increased  subsidies  for  the  construction 
of  ships.  For  the  present,  I  believe  the  con- 
struction subsidy  program  should  be  held 
at  a  level  of  about  110  nUlUon,  roughly  Its 
present  level.  For  the  future,  however,  we 
need  to  know  how  much  will  be  required  to 
meet  national  emergency  demands  for  shlp- 
btiildlng  capability. 

"The  proposed  legislation  would  authorize 
the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Transporta- 
tion to  recommend  Jointly  to  the  President 
the  level  and  character  of  ship  construction 
subsidies. 

"Each  year  the  two  Secretaries  will: 

"Determine  the  national  emergency  need 
for  private  shipyard   activity  and  capacity. 

'Ascertain  how  much  and  what  kind  of 
Federal  support  is  necessary — beyond  that 
provided  through  Navy  and  other  programs 
which  build  Government  vessels — to  main- 
tain an  adequate  emergency  capability  for 
ship  construction  and  repair. 

"Determine  to  what  extent  this  additional 
supi>ort  should  be  provided  by  subsidies  for 
merchant  marine  construction. 

"In  making  their  determinations  the  Sec- 
retaries win  consider  such  factors  as  long- 
range  plans  for  emergency  construction  or 
repair,  and  the  need  to  maintain  speclaUzed 
skills. 

"For  greater  flexibility 

"The  present  construction  subsidy  system 
is  too  Inflexible.  It  does  not  encourage 
shipyards  to  propose  a  standardized  design 
which  several  operators  can  use.  It  fosters, 
Instead,  costly  individual  designs.  Under 
existing  practice,  an  operator  submits  to  the 
Maritime  Administration  a  design  tailored 
to  his  individual  needs — for  one  ship  or  a 
few.  This  individual  design  is  then  put  out 
for  bids  among  the  shipyards.  The  bids 
are  generally  high — refiectlng  the  cost  of 
constructing  Just  a  few  custom-built  ships. 
The  small  market  for  commercial  ships  in 
the  U.S.,  and  limited  competition,  add  fur- 
ther to  the  cost  of  ships  built  in  American 
yards.  In  large  measure,  these  coets  are 
borne  by  the  taxpayer — since  the  Federal 
subsidy  to  the  ship  buyer  Is  the  difference 
between  the  shipyard's  high  price  and  the 
esUmated  cost  the  operator  would  pay  in  a 
foreign  shipyard. 

'"nie  construction  subsidy  program  should 
be  made  more  flexible  and  better  able  to 
produce  ships  less  expensively. 

"The  Administration  recommends  legisla- 
tion to  encourage  the  shipyard  to  design 
and  develop  ships  which  can  be  built  with 
the  modern  production  techniques  that  have 
made  our  aircraft  Industry  predominant  in 
the  world  today. 

"Under  this  system,  this  subsidy  would  be 
paid  directly  to  the  shipyards.  Shipbuild- 


ers would  be  told  precisely  what  proportion 
of  construction  costs  the  Oovemment  would 
pay.  The  yards  would  then  compete  with 
each  other  for  sales  to  domestic  or  foreign 
ship  purchasers  on  the  basis  of  what  they 
could  construct  with  available  subsidy  funds. 
The  proposals  calling  for  the  latest  subsidy 
dollar  per  productive  unit  would  receive  the 
subsidy. 

"With  preference  thus  going  to  shipyards 
producing  at  the  lowest  cost  per  ship, 
yards  will  be  encoiuaged  to  design  and  sell 
their  ships  on  an  efficient  multiple-pro- 
duction basis — Just  as  aircraft  companies 
aggressively  market  their  designs  to  the 
airlines. 

"Foreign  ship  purchase 

"In  the  Nation's  Infancy,  American  ship- 
owners were  required  by  law  to  buy  only 
American  built  ships.  This  was  necessary 
then  for  the  development  of  a  shipbuilding 
Industry.  Today,  America's  ship  construction 
Industry  Is  the  largest  In  the  world  by  nearly 
any  measure.  It  can  draw  upon  the  country's 
great  technological  resources.  Its  size  and 
health  are  ensured  by  a  naval  construction 
and  repair  program  which  infuses  more  than 
$2  billion  of  Government  funds  into  the  in- 
dustry every  year.  Yet  our  merchant  ship- 
owners are  under  almost  the  same  constraints 
as  those  of  two  centuries  ago.  To  engage  in 
domestic  trade,  or  to  be  eligible  for  a  sub- 
sidy, they  must  buy  only  in  U.S.  shipyards. 

"Since  merchant  ship  work  under  Govern- 
ment subsidy  amounts  to  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  shipbuilding  Industry's  business, 
this  restriction  cannot  be  Justified  as  essen- 
tial to  the  indtistry's  health.  An  American 
operator  should  not  have  to  base  his  plans 
for  purchases  of  new  ships  on  the  amount 
of  construction  subsidies  available. 

"After  the  necessary  level  of  ship  construc- 
tion in  U.S.  shipyards  has  been  reasonably 
assured,  American  ship  operators  will  be 
permitted  to  purchase  their  vessels  in  the 
world  shipbuilding  market  and  these  ships 
would  be  accorded  the  same  treatment  as 
ships  built  In  American  yards. 

"To  protect  our  balance  of  payments  posi- 
tion, controls  will  be  exercised  In  accord  with 
our  programs  restraining  forelgH"  expendi- 
tures and  investments.  By  requiring  the  cost 
of  the  vessels  to  be  financed  through  foreign 
loans,  we  can  avoid  a  drain  on  American 
dollars.  Ships  built  In  foreign  shipyards  for 
documentation  under  the  U.S.  flag  would  be 
required  to  meet  all  U.S.  standards  of  safety 
and  construction.  They  would  be  eligible  for 
all  privileges  available  to  U.S.^ag  operators 
in  the  U.S.  foreign  trade.  American  flag 
operators  in  domestic  trade  would  also  be 
permitted  to  employ  a  limited  number  of 
foreign-built  ships — with  procedures  to  as- 
sure established  operators  will  not  be 
harmed. 

"Reserve  funds 

"The  maritime  Industry — as  do  many  other 
industries — requires  large  amounts  of  capi- 
tal for  the  construction  of  modern,  efficient 
equipment.  At  present,  certain  ship  oper- 
ators are  not  taxed  currently  on  funds  put  in 
reserve  and  used  for  this  purpose.  These 
operators  therefore  pay  taxes  on  different 
terms  from  other  ship  operators  and  other 
businesses.  This  system  Is  complex  and 
inequitable. 

"The  Administration  program  contem- 
plates that  the  setting  aside  of  these  funds 
will  be  terminated  at  the  expiration  of  the 
present  contract  commitments.  The  future 
capital  investments  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
can  then  come  under  the  depreciation  guide- 
lines and  the  investment  credit  rules  of  the 
Treasury  Department  similar  to  those  gov- 
erning other  industries.  We  also  contemplate 
orderly  UquldaUon — consistent  with  existing 
contracts — of  present  reserve  funds  over  a 
reasonable  period  of  time. 

"In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
will  undertake  a  review  of  our  tax  law  as  It 
affects  the  shipping  Industry  Including  U.8. 


owned  ships  under  foreign  flags,  with  a  view 
toward  recommending  other  legislation  to 
remove  unjustified  tax  advantages. 

"National  defense  shipping  needs 
"National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet 

"The  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  was 
established  at  the  end  of  World  War  U.  It 
has  served  this  Nation  well  In  two  major 
emergencies.  During  periods  of  crisis,  the 
breaking-out  of  this  inactive  fleet  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  preserving  our  na- 
tional security  and  in  maintaining  stable 
rates  in  the  world  shipping  market.  This 
method  of  meeting  peak  emergency  needs 
is  less  expensive  in  limited  emergencies  and 
causes  less  disruption  of  commercial  service 
than  other  alternatives. 

•To  improve  this  capability,  we  ask  au- 
thorization for  an  initial  appropriation  of 
$30  million  for  Fiscal  1970,  to  revit.ilize  the 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet. 

"These  funds  will  be  used  to  build  a  lim- 
ited number  of  new  vessels  of  austere  type, 
and  to  convert  some  relatively  unused  re- 
serve troop  ships  Into  general  cargo  ships. 
These  ships  will  be  retained  in  the  reserve 
fleet  for  emergency  use. 

"Fast  Deployment  Logistic  Ship  Program 

"No  expansion  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
win  fill  the  miUtary  need  for  rapid-response 
seallft.  This  vital  need  can  best  be  met 
through  the  Fast  Deployment  Logistic  Ship 
program. 

"Fast  Deployment  Logistic  Ships  (FDL's) 
will  not  compete  with  the  Merchant  Marine. 
The  ships  are  designed  for  quick  and  flex- 
ible military  response.  They  can  operate 
without  ports,  If  necessary.  They  are  an  es- 
sential part  of  our  strategic  planning.  They 
must  be  available  at  all  times  to  enhance 
our  national  security.  Last  year  the  Congress 
did  not  act  on  the  Administration's  recom- 
mendation that  an  FDL  program  be  started. 

"This  year,  the  budget  Includes  a  request 
for  $184  million  to  fund  this  important  pro- 
gram. The  Administration   urges   the   Con- 
gress to  approve  it  promptly. 
"Expanded  research 

"The  Administration  recommends  a  5-year 
program  of  $25  million  annually  commenc- 
ing In  Fiscal  1970,  to  Increase  both  basic 
and  applied  maritime  research  activity — 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  private 
industry. 

"The  goal  of  this  research  will  be  to  im- 
prove the  competitive  position  of  the  U.S. 
maritime  industries  by  acquiring  new 
knowledge  of : 

"Ship  operations  and  design. 

"Cargo  handling  systems  on  ships  and 
ashore, 

"Port  facilities, 

"Basic  hydrodynamics  related  to  modem 
merchant  ship  huU  forms, 

"Ship  construction  methods,  and 

"Integration -of  sea  and  land  systems. 

\    "J»fanosiemenf-?abor  responsibility 

"The  program  of  reforms  that  I  have  out- 
lined win  aid  In  bringing  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Into  today's  competitive  world  and 
make  it  an  active  and  productive  part  of  our 
commercial  life  and  our  future  growth. 

"The  Government  can  go  only  a  part  of 
the  way  toward  this  goal,  however.  Essential 
steps  must  be  taken  by  the  elements  of  the 
maritime'  industries  themselves — manage- 
ment and  labor  in  the  operating  Merchant 
Marine,  in  the  shipbuilding  industry,  and  in 
allied  industries.  Federal  subsidy  dollars 
must  not  be  dissipated  through  price  Infla- 
tion or  excessive  wage  Increases.  Otherwise. 
their  potential  benefits  would  never  be  real- 
ized. America's  maritime  capabilities  would 
remain  weak  and  ineffective.  An  Important 
part  of  the  program  being  reconunended  to- 
day Is  to  insure  that  wages  will  be  stabilized 
and  that  bid  prices  virlU  be  reasonable  and 
competitive. 
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"WKge  Structure  G  tablllsatlon  and  Work 

St<ppagM 

"If  the  XT  .8.  Mercb  tnt  Marine  la  to  reapond 
to  the  needs  of  the  American  shipper,  both 
management  and  l4bor  must  work  cloaely 
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"Eliminate  the  renurrlng  InterrupUona  In 
service  caused  by  w  >rk  stoppage*.  Such  In- 
terruption destroys  confidence  in  U.8.  flag 
carriers.  Shippers  consequently  turn  to  for- 


tbelr  needs. 
'StablUse   the  maritime   Induatry's   wage 
costs. 

"A  series  of  labor-ikanagement  agreements, 
negotiated  In  1006  1 3  help  assure  wag*  sta- 
bility, have  In  pra:tlce  accompllabed  the 
opposite.  Under  th  lee  agreements.  If  the 
members  of  one  \xc  Ion  receive  a  wage  In- 
or  other  b<  oeflts,  other  maritime 
unions  can  reopen  t^etr  contracts  through  a 
demand  arbitration  to 
Increase.  By  the  time 
received  such  Increases, 
a  position  to  assert  that 
It  Is  once  again  behind  the  other* — and  the 
cycle  starts  over  again. 

"Because  of  this  pi  actlce,  employment  costs 
In  the  Industry  hav(  risen  more  than  30  per- 
cent Blnce'1966.  Th(  le  costs  increase  Federal 
expenditures  throug  ti  the  operating  subsidy 
program  and  shlppl  ig  costs  on  Oovemment 
cargoes.  They  dlml:  Oah  the  ability  of  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marl:  le  to  compete  wltb  for- 
eign fleets.  Not  only  lo  splrallng  employment 
costs  threaten  the  ndustry  with  economic 
ruin,  they  imperil  Jie  American  public  as 
well,  for  they  have  a  shattering  Impact  on 
our  Nation's  wage-i  rice  stabilization  objec- 
tive*. 

"We  call  upon  nbnagement  and  labor — 


Secretaries     of     Labor 
discussions 


working     wltb     the 

and    Transportatlon| — to    begin 

promptly  to  solve  thl  i  problem. 

"An  integrated  t  antportation  tyatem 

"No  Improvement!  we  can  make  In  our 
maritime  fleet  will  ;  termlt  It  adequately  to 
meet  America's  need  today  unless  It  Is  fully 
Integrated  Into  a  un  fled  national  system  of 
transportation.  Whe  i  the  President  signed 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Act  In 
October  1966,  he  ex  iressed  regret  that  the 
new  Department  did  not  Include  the  Mart- 
time  Administration.  He  expressed  hope  that 
the  Congrese  would  reexamine  Its  decision. 
This  reassessment  Is  now  vital  to  our  mart- 
time  future. 

"The  Admlnlstratl(  n  recommends  legisla- 
tion to  transfer  the  Functions  of  the  Mart- 
time  Administration  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

"This  step  will  briz  g  Increased  recognition 
to  ocean  shipping  in  the  transportation 
policy  councils  of  th<   Executive  Branch. 

"The  Department  of  Transportation  was 
created  to  promote  a  more  efllclent  national 
transportation  systeii.  This  cannot  be  fully 
accomplished  so  lont  as  the  marttlme  com- 
ponent of  the  transpi  irtatlon  system  remains 
outside  the  Departmc  at's  Jurladlctlon. 

"The  Marttlme  Adn  Inlstratton  Itself  suffers 
In  Its  Isolation  from  ^e  new  technology  and 
promotional  support  which  the  Department 
now  provides  to  oth  gr  elements  of  our  na- 
tional transportatloE  system.  Potential  de- 
velopments which  h  3ld  great  promise  for 
maritime  commerce  affect  other  modes  of 
transportation  as  w(  U.  Ports,  for  ex<imple. 
must  provide  faclUt  es  which  can  rapidly 
handle  cargoes  arrlvl  ig  and  leaving  by  rail 
and  highway.  Conta  ner  systems  must  be 
developed  which  car  be  economically  used 
on  all  modes  of  tra:  isportatlon,  so  cargoes 
can  move  without  In  terruptlon  from  origin 
to  destination. 

"Transfer  of  the  Federal  Oovernment'a 
maritime  programs  Lo  the  Department  of 
Transportation  will  >ermit  fuller  coordina- 
tion of  all  our  resear  h  resource*  for  the  Im- 
provement of  our  en  Ure  transportation  sys- 
tem.  Each  iQode  will  benefit  greatly.  But 


most  Important,  the 


Nation's  intricate  and 


extensive  transportation  network  will  be 
strengthened,  and  better  able  to  serve  the 
complex  needs  of  our  eoclety.  This  organi- 
zational change  is  the  key  to  a  truly  effective 
maritime  program.  Legialatlon  to  aoeompllah 
this  and  other  elements  of  the  program  I 
have  outlined  is  attached  as  an  appendix 
to  this  statement. 

"ConclutUm 

"A  Strong  and  bealtby  Mercbant  Marine 
has  been  a  proud  element  of  our  national 
strength.  It  can  be  so  again. 

"It  is  deeply  in  the  national  interest  that 
we  revitalize  oiu*  Merchant  Marine  and  make 
it  both  effective  and  competitive — a  mart- 
time  service  which  Is  not  Jiut  barely  kept 
alive  by  Government  subsidies  and  Oovem- 
ment cargoes,  but  one  able  to  attract  a  sig- 
nificant share  of  our  commercial  trade  as 
well. 

"I  beaeve  the  program  I  have  outlined  will 
accomplish  this.  With  Its  passage,  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  marttlme  management 
and  labor,  we  can  realize  the  goals  we  have 
set.  This  program  provides  the  cornerstone 
on  which  we  can  build  anew  the  marttlme 
tradition  of  the  American  past." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  next 
January  there  will  be  a  new  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  my  hope  and  fer- 
vent prayer  that  the  incoming  President 
will  recommend  a  course  that  will  relieve 
the  taxpayers  from  this  unjustified  sub- 
sidy and  stimulate  the  merchant  marine 
under  the  free  enterprise  system  to  as- 
sume its  responsibilities  In  a  constructive 
way.      

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  join  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
in  offering  this  amendment.  I  think  this 
is  the  best  solution,  because  it  will  en- 
able this  problem  to  be  carried  over  so 
that  it  can  be  handled  by  the  next  ad- 
ministration, whatever  it  may  be. 

I  feel  very  strongly,  as  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  that  these  subsidies 
have  got  out  of  hand,  and  it  is  time  that 
there  be  a  revision  downward,  and  the 
American  taxpayer  be  given  better  pro- 
tection than  now  exists. 

Therefore,  as  I  have  stated.  I  Jcdn  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  in  the  offering  ci 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  some- 
one might  ask.  "How  much  is  this  cost- 
ing the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation?"  The 
answer  is  $300  million  a  year.  That  has 
been  going  on  for  32  years.  And  while 
it  has  not  cost  that  much  each  year,  the 
aggregate  cost  has  been  about  $5  billion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  And  has 
been  getting  greater. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  With  that  $5  billion, 
how  much  could  we  do  for  the  poor,  for 
schools,  and  for  others?  But  we  have 
been  luable  to  break  this  program  be- 
cause of  the  mighty  power  of  those  who 
run  the  merchant  marine. 

I  shall  not  be  here  next  January,  but 
I  say  that  this  is  an  indefensible  situa- 
tion that  prevails  in  the  Oovemment. 
and  the  program  ought  to  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  In  addition  to  that,  the 
cost  is  getting  higher  each  year.  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  that  this  fight  will 
continue  for  at  least  another  couple 
years. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  the  help  he  has  con- 


sistently given  me  In  bringing  this  sub- 
ject before  the  Senate  each  year. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschx]  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  for  their  always  diligent  ef- 
forts in  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  as  here  today,  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  what  is  happening  in  total 
disregard  of  the  original  Intent  of  Con- 
gress when  these  subsidies  originated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain  sig- 
nificant excerpts  from  the  report  accom- 
panying the  measure  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  (No.  1433)  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
puaposB  or  THX  Bnx 

The  piupose  of  the  bill,  HH.  17524,  is  to 
amend  section  502  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize 
the  extension  for  an  additional  2  years  of 
the  present  65-percent  celling  on  construc- 
tion-differential subsidy  payments  and  60 
percent  on  reconstruction  or  reconditioning 
of  paaaenger  slilps. 

BACKOIOUHP  AND  NEED  FOR  LSOXSLATION 

Title  V  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 
as  amended,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  make  construction-differential 
subsidy  payments  so  that  approved  VS. 
steamship  oompanle*  can  purchase  new  ves- 
sels constructed  in  American  shipyards  at 
the  estimated  cost  of  building  a«Tn«iT  ves- 
sels in  foreign  shipyards. 

OrlglnaUy,  the  Merchant  Martne  Act  of 
1936  provided  that  the  construction-differ- 
ential subsidy  should  not  exceed  50  percent 
of  the  total  domestic  prices  of  the  vessels 
Involved.  However,  in  1960  this  ceiling  was 
exceeded  on  several  contracts,  and  the  Con- 
gress authorized  a  66-percent  ceiling  for  new 
vessel  construction,  as  well  as  a  celling  of 
60  percent  in  the  case  of  reconstruction  or 
reconditioning  of  passenger  ships.  The  60- 
peroent  celling  for  reconstruction  or  recon- 
ditioning of  passenger  ships  was  allowed  in 
recognition  of  the  special  problems  arising 
in  such  work,  it  having  been  demonstrated  at 
that  time  that  in  view  of  the  large  propor- 
tion of  labor  at  higher  American  wages  which 
goes  into  reconstruction  and  reconditioning 
work,  as  compared  with  new  construction, 
the  differential  would  usuaUy  be  higher  in 
such  cases.  This  higher  incidence  of  labor 
costs  was  shown  to  result  from  the  necessity 
of  tearing  out  and  changing  existing  struc- 
tures, as  weU  as  construction  with  new  ma- 
terial. 

Since  1960,  the  55-percent  ceiling  on  new 
construction,  as  well  as  the  60-percent  celling 
on  reconstruction  or  reconditioning  of  pas- 
senger ships,  has  been  extended  by  the  Con- 
gress on  three  occasions  for  a  pertod  of  2 
years,  and  on  two  other  occasions  for  a  pertod 
of  1  year. 

The  final  construction-differential  subsidy 
rates  approved  by  the  Maritime  Subsidy 
Board  of  the  Federal  MariUme  Administra- 
tion since  August  1964  have  averaged  a  little 
in  excess  of  63  percent. 

There  is  no  early  prospect  of  reduction  in 
the  differential  percentages.  However,  unless 
this  bill  is  enacted,  after  June  30,  1068.  the 
construction  subsidy  celling  reverts  to  50 
percent,  which  would  deny  to  the  subsidized 
operators  the  ship  construction  cost  parity 
Intended  by  the  1936  act. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  earlier 
60-percent  celling  has  been  exceeded  in  re- 
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cent  years.  Construction  subsidy  payments 
are  related  to  the  price  level  of  shipbuilding 
in  foreign  shipyards  which  has  declined  In 
recent  years  owing  to  high  volume  construc- 
tl<m  in  modernized  shipyard  facillUes  at  a 
time  when  American  merchant  shipbuilding 
programs  have  been  at  a  much  lower  volume 
level.  Efforts  to  reduce  the  absolute  cost  to 
the  Oovernment  have  incliided  such  meas- 
ure* as  multiple  ship  construction  contract 
awards  to  shipyards  where  possible  and  a 
degree  of  standardization  in  vessel  design.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  higher 
ocnstructlon-diflerential  subsidy  rate  does 
not  necessarily  mean  a  higher  dollar  cost  to 
the  Oovemment,  since  the  rate  in  any  case 
depends  on  the  cost  difference  between  Amer- 
ican yards  and  foreign  yards  on  the  same 
ship,  and  these  differ  at  different  times. 

There  was  no  oppoeitlon  to  this  legisla- 
tion. The  Committee  of  American  Steam- 
ship Lines,  the  association  representing  the 
subsidized  lines,  reported  on  the  strong  evi- 
dence indicating  the  continuance  of  con- 
struction-differential subsidy  rates  in  excess 
of  60  percent  in  a  letter  of  June  10,  1968, 
to  the  chairman  of  your  committee  that 
said: 

"Hie  large,  high-speed,  ships  being  buUt  or 
planned  by  U.S.  operators  today  represent 
a  major  advance  in  maritime  efflclency,  with 
a  single  new  vessel  often  having  the  annual 
ton-mUe  capability  of  3  to  6  old  or  more 
conventional  slilps.  These  new  ships,  wltb 
their  high  speed  and  advanced  technology, 
are  expensive  with  prices  commonly  around 
$30  mllUon  and  occaslonaUy  over  $30  milUon 
for  a  ship  of  a  specialized  type.  With  capi- 
tal expenditures  of  this  level  and  with  the 
industry  earnings  remaining  very  low,  parity 
on  capital  cost  is  perhaps  man  Important 
than  ever  In  the  past. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce on  this  bill  presented  the  necessary 
evidence  to  support  its  objectives  by  showing 
construction-differential  subsidy  rates  ap- 
proved by  the  Maritime  Subsidy  Board  since 
August  1964. 

The  departmental  report,  however,  without 
opposing  this  bill,  called  attention  to  a  draft 
bill  submitted  to  the  Congress  on  May  20 
embodying  a  proposed  maritime  program 
which  Included  a  section  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  bill  for  the  next  2  years.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  in  this  case  that  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  embodied  in  HR. 
13940  and  S.  2660.  initiated  in  the  Congress 
calling  for  a  long-range  maritime  program. 

The  administration's  proposed  maritime 
program  Involves  a  number  of  untried  con- 
cepts which  are  In  the  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee unrealistic  and,  in  fact,  destructive  of 
the  objectives  of  oiu*  national  maritime 
policy.  Accordingly,  even  If  your  committee 
were  to  consider  the  administration's  draft 
bill,  efforts  to  arrive  at  acceptable  legislation 
would  be  too  protracted  to  hope  to  achieve 
enactment  soon  enough  to  be  anywhere  near 
the  June  30  expiration  date  of  existing  con- 
struction-differential subsidy  ceUings. 

Therefore,  your  committee  believe*  It  es- 
sential that  this  bill  should  be  enacted  as 
soon  as  possible  without  waiting  for  full  and 
complete  consideration  of  broader  scale  and 
more  complicated  long-range  program  legis- 
lation. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  is  essen- 
Ual  to  the  consideration  of  the  current  long- 
range  ship  replacement  program  of  Ameri- 
can-flag operators.  Lacking  adequate  Oov- 
emment support  in  this  program  to  keep 
the  American  operator  on  a  partty  with  his 
foreign  competitor  could  sertously  impair  the 
orderly  replacement  of  aging  American-flag 
vessels.  Accordingly,  your  committee  reports 
this  bill  and  urges  its  prompt  enactment. 

COST   OP    LEGISLATION 

The  cost  of  this  legislation  during  the  next 
2  years  cannot  be  accurately  estimated,  since 
It  wiu  be  dependent  upon  a  number  of  un- 
known factors,  including  such  matters  as 


the  future  vessel  construction  cost  In  the 
United  States  and  abroad  as  well  as  the 
number  and  type  of  vessels  to  be  approved 
for  construction  under  this  section  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended. 

The  PRESrOINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (HJl.  17524)  was  read  the 
tiiird  time  and  passed. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  be  permitted 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  only  two  other 
committees  meeting  this  morning,  For- 
eign Relations  and  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
those  two  conmilttees  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY  AT  10  AJ^. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  imtil  10  ajn.  Monday 
morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIEXJ}.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  there  may 
well  be  rollcall  votes  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  what  length  of 
time  is  the  Senator  recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized,  under 
the  previous  order,  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes. 

LOFTY  LABOR  BARONS 

Mr.  FANNIN,  lb.  President,  riding  at 
anchor  in  the  Washington  Channel  last 
week  was  one  of  the  most  audacious 
symbols  of  perverted  union  power  exist- 
ing in  the  United  States  today. 

According  to  the  September  9  issue  of 
the  Evening  Star  a  260-foot  steam  yacht 
was  moored  in  the  Washington  Chaimel 
"to  convince  Capitol  Hill  of  the  worthi- 
ness   of    the    Seafarers    International 


Union  and  to  this  end.  almost  nightly 
parties  with  union  leaders.  Congressmen, 
and  others  are  held."  ITie  ostensible  rea- 
son for  making  this  voyage  to  Washing- 
ton was  for  "training"  purposes.  The 
plain  f  acu  of  the  matter  is  the  SIU  came 
to  town  in  high  style  to  wine  and  dine 
its  friends  and  map  strategy  against  its 
enemies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks  two  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  Monday,  September  9, 1968,  which  de- 
scribe the  luxurious  "traiiiing  ship" 
which  the  Seafarers  and  two  other 
unions  have  chosen  to  bring  to  Washing- 
ton at  this  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  PANNIN.  I  suggest  that  my  col- 
leagues who,  like  myself,  are  regularly 
treated  to  the  plight  of  the  poor  work- 
ingman  as  represented  by  union  bosses, 
check  into  the  stories  of  champagne  and 
cigars,  teakwood  paneling,  and  white  fir 
decks.  They  will  get  a  somewhat  better 
perspective  on  the  "difQcultles"  endured 
by  the  union  bosses  "protecting"  the 
workingman. 

But  I  am  happy  the  SIU  chose  this 
time  to  grace  the  Washington  social  scene 
with  its  official  presence,  Mr.  President, 
because  it  pomts  up  a  matter  which  I 
iiave  brought  before  this  body  before  and 
which  I  intend  to  keep  bringing  up  until 
something  is  done  about  it — that  is  the 
strange  case  of  SIU  official  Harold  C. 
Banks,  and  $100,000  contributed  to  the 
Democratic  presidential  campaign. 

On  July  20,  Mr.  President,  I  brought 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  inserted  into  the  Record  a  Wall 
Street  Journal  account  of  $100,000  con- 
tributed to  the  Democratic  campaign  of 
Vice  President  Humphrey  shortly  after 
{idministration  officials  intervened  on  be- 
half of  Harold  Banks,  convicted  of  con- 
spiracy to  commit  assault  in  Canada.  The 
story  details  how  a  memorandum  from 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  appeared  to  be 
instrumentsd  in  the  decision  of  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk's  decision  not  to  re- 
turn Mr.  Banlcs  to  Canada  to  serve  the 
sentence  he  had  posted  a  $25,000  bail  to 
appeal.  Members  who  wish  to  review  that 
entire  episode  can  refer  to  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  20,  page  22478. 

Also,  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  feeling  that 
there  was  enough  substance  to  the 
charges  exposed  in  the  newspaper,  put 
the  same  article  in  the  Record  and  quer- 
ied the  Justice  Department  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  violation  of  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  had  occurred.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  will  let  the  Senate 
know  if  he  has  better  luck  with  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  Attorney  General 
Clark — who  is  ever  ready  to  lecture  the 
Senate,  but  slow  to  function  as  Attorney 
General — than  I  have  had  with  my  in- 
quiries to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

On  July  22  I  dispatched  a  letter  to  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz  in 
which  I  asked  him  to  detail  his  role  In 
the  Banks  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent ttiat  my  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 


printed  in  the  Record, 


was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 

juLT  aa.  1068. 

Hon.  W.  WII.LABO  W^TZ, 

Secretary  of  Labor,, 
Washington,  D.C.  I 

Dear  Mx.  Sxcbstakt:  From  Information 
appearing  In  the  Ipubllc  media  m  well  as 
other  facts  that  have  come  to  my  attention 
Independently,  It  a  ppear8  that  you  have  be- 
come involved  In  tl  e  extradition  proceedings 
Involving  Harold  C.  Banks,  a  Canadian  official 
of  the  Seafarers  I:  iternatlonal  Union.  This 
information  Indlca  tea  that  you  may  have 
written  a  memorac  dum  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  ,app>arently  o:  i  behalf  of  Mr.  Banks.  If 
this  Is  so,  Mr.  Seen  tary,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  E^ubltc  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, It  would  be  1  elpful  to  me  and  other 
members  of  the  Cor  imlttee  If  you  would  clar- 
ify your  part  In  tils  matter  by  providing 
some  information,    ncludlng: 

1.  The  content  oil  the  memorandum  on  the 
Banks  case  written  to  Secretary  Rusk. 

2.  A  Justification  of  any  possible  recom- 
mendailmi  that  Mj  .  Banks  not  be  extradited 
to  CanMhi  in  view  of  his  conduct  and  back- 
ground. 

3.  Tlie  names  of  iny  union  or  Administra- 
tion personnel  who  suggested  that  you  make 
such  an  intervent  on  In  this  International 
matter.  , 

By  now,  Mr.  Seci  stary,  I  am  sure  you  are 
aware  of  the  politic  ally  charged  atmosphere 
surrounding  this  ci  se  on  both  sides  of  the 
border.  I  think  It  oi  ily  fair  to  state  also  that 
among  my  colleagi  es  In  the  Senate,  with 
whom  I  have  dlscui  sed  this  matter,  there  is 
considerable  concern  upon  several  p>olnt8. 
Senators  have  quesi  loned  the  propriety  of  a 
Cabinet  level  official  intervening  in  an  inter- 
national question  which  has  such  obvious 
political  overtones. 

You  know  my  cor  tlntUng  concern  regard- 
ing the  abuse  of  pbwer,  political  and  eco- 
nomic, by  irresfwnslble  union  leaders.  I  am 
particularly  alarmed/by  the  published  reports 
of  sizable  political  c  >ntrlbutlons  that  are  re- 
ported to  have  folk  wed  In  the  wake  of  this 
Intervention  and  tl  e  subsequent  release  of 
Mr.  Banks. 

I  shall  apprecUt»  your  atteottTeneu  to 
this  matter  and  loo  :  forward  to  an  early  re- 
ply, before  the  en<  of  this  week  if  at  all 
possible. 

Sincerely, 

Paul  Pannix, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  O  a  July  25  I  received  a 
phone  call  from  t  le  Secretary  in  which 
he  was  very  courteous  and  summarized 
surrounding  the  fact 
memorandum  to  Sec- 
retary Ruslc  csncirning  Harold  Banks 
and  the  SIU.  Brie  ly  he  said  it  outlined 
the  hlstoiy  of  tte  Great  Lakes  labor 
he  did  not  feel  he 
memorandum  but  he 
letter  summarlzixig  it 
and  his  reasons  f  o: '  not  sending  it. 

In  response  to   ny  question  he  Indi- 
cated that  "top  un  on  officials"  had  con- 
ferred with  him  oyer  the  Banks  matter 
undertake  to  inform 
i  }tate  as  to  what  was 
'  vere  to  be  returned  to 


for  me  the  details 
that  he  had  sent  a 


problem.  He  said 
could  release  the 
would  write  me  a 


and  asked  that  ht 
the  Secretary  of 
at  stake  if  Banks 
Canada. 

Now  I  must  pau  se  here  and  state,  Mr. 
President,  that  tils  is  my  recollection 
of  what  Mr.  Wirt:  said  to  me.  I  took  a 
few  longhand  not »  at  the  time  of  the 
conversation,  but  since  Mr.  Wirts  indi- 
cated he  would  rec  eat  approximately  the 
same  thing  in  a  Utter  he  would  shortly 
send  to  me  I  did  i  ot  think  it  important 


to  try  to  get  an  exact  quote  from  the 
Secretary. 

On  August  2,  over  a  week  later,  I  re- 
ceived the  letter  from  Mr.  Wlrtz.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  to 
which  I  refer  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JuLT  31,  1968. 
Hon.  Paui.  Fannin, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Senator  Fannim:  I  refer  to  your  let- 
ter of  July  23  and  to  our  telephone  conversa- 
tion of  July  26. 

The  Memorandum  to  which  you  refer  was 
transmitted  on  December  26,  1967.  It  Iden- 
tffled  briefly  the  10-year  background  of  the 
Labor  disputes  on  the  Great  Lakes,  In  which 
Mr.  Banks  was  a  central  figure.  It  noted  the 
possible  relationship  of  the  extradition  pro- 
ceeding to  a  potential  renewal  of  that  dis- 
ruptive situation,  and  Included  the  sugges- 
tion that  further  details  would  be  supplied 
with  respect  to  this  if  they  were  desired. 

with  respect  to  your  Inquiry  about  the 
relationship  to  the  extradition  procedure  of 
Mr.  Banks'  conduct  and  background.  I  noted 
In  my  Memorandum  my  not  being  in  a  posi- 
tion to  express  a  Judgment  on  this— or  on 
the  disposition  of  the  extradition  case  itself. 

You  ask  for  the  names  of  "union  or  admin- 
istration personnel  who  suggested  that  (I) 
make  such  an  intervention  in  this  Interna- 
tional matter."  The  overtones  of  the  form  of 
your  inquiry  aren't  Important,  and  I  note 
them  only  to  disassociate  my  answer  from 
them.  There  were  no  suggestions  regarding 
this  from  any  administration  personnel.  Nor 
was  there  such  a  suggestion — in  the  form 
your  letter  may  seem  to  Imply — from  any 
union  personnel.  But  "the  Banks  case''  has 
been  a  matt«r  of  four  or  five  years  of  concern 
to  this  Department  (Involving,  among  other 
things,  conferences  both  in  Washington  and 
Toronto  with  the  Canadian  Minister  of 
Labor) ,  and  conversations  about  the  extradi- 
tion proceedings  phase  of  it  go  back  to  Sep- 
tember or  October,  1967.  These  Include  dis- 
cussions at  various  times  with  various  AFL- 
CIO  and  SIU  personnel.  The  decision  to  ac- 
quaint the  Secretary  of  State  with  the  long 
international  labor  relations  background  of 
this  matter  was  one  for  which  I  assume  full 
and  mdependent  responslbiUty  as  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

Thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  consid- 
eration of  this  matter  in  our  telephone 
conversation. 

Sincerely, 

WiLLAXO  WiRTZ, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  tone  of  the  letter,  particularly 
paragraph  four,  is  to  my  mind  substan- 
tially different  from  the  mood  he  pro- 
jected on  the  telephone.  Mr.  Wirtz  evi- 
dently finds  something  out  of  order  in 
my  inquiry,  although  he  did  not  indicate 
that  to  me  verbally.  He  does  not  offer  to 
supply  me  with  a  copy  of  the  Banks 
memorandum  even  though  I  asked  for  it. 
He  seems  to  suggest  that  I  am  rather 
impudent  for  even  asking  about  It.  Per- 
haps I  am  overly  sensitive,  Mr.  President, 
but  when  a  man  tells  me  he  will  respond 
on  the  telephone  and  then  evades  the 
question  in  a  letter  with  a  rather  haughty 
tone,  that  is  the  best  construction  I  am 
able  to  put  on  it. 

Up  until  today,  Mr.  President,  all  that 
I  had  released  to  the  public  media  was 
a  copy  of  my  original  Senate  speech  and 
a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Wirtz.  I  only 


released  the  latter  item  after  he  had  am- 
ple time  to  receive  it  and  answer. 

As  one  can  well  imagine,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Canadian  press  and  radio  have 
been  most  Interested  in  this  case.  Some 
Canadian  newsmen  who  are  in  Wash- 
ington today  were  covering  "Bluff  Prince 
Hal,"  as  he  came  to  be  known,  when 
he  received  considerable  notoriety  for 
his  skull-cracking  techniques  on  Cana- 
dian waterfronts.  Some  of  them  have 
scars  to  show  from  their  personal  en- 
counters with  this  "gentle"  man's  em- 
ployees. They  are  interested  in  what  the 
United  States  proposes  to  do  about  re- 
turning this  fugitive  from  Canadian 
Justice.  So  after  an  appropriate  wait  I 
released  my  letter  to  them.  Today,  how- 
ever, is  the  first  time  I  have  made  public 
Mr.  Wirtz*  reply. 

After  considering  the  Secretary's  writ- 
ten response  in  the  light  of  his  verbal 
response,  I  decided  to  ask  him  once  again 
for  a  copy  of  the  memorandum.  Accord- 
ingly on  August  9  I  wrote  him  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  I  make  public  today 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
it  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AuotTST  9,  1968. 
Hon.  W.  Wn.LARO  Wirtz, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  July  31,  1968. 

In  our  telephone  conversation  of  July  25, 
you  had  given  me  the  impression  that  your 
answering  letter  would  be  much  more  re- 
sponsive than  it  now  turns  out  to  be. 

Prom  your  explanation  on  the  telephone, 
although  you  Indicated  that  you  would  not 
be  willing  to  send  the  memorandum,  I  did 
feel  that  you  were  willing  to  explain  in  some 
detail  what  had  transpired  Including  what 
had  prompted  you  to  counsel  the  Secretary 
of  State.  It  now  seems  to  me  that  the  matter 
can  be  more  clearly  understood  if  you  could 
send  a  copy  of  the  memorandum.  I  there- 
fore renew  my  request  for  a  copy  of  the 
meanorandxim. 

My  interest  lies  In  seeing  the  individual 
working  man  benefit  by  having  labor  orga- 
nizations free  of  coercive  and  hoodlum  ele- 
ments. Tou  are,  I  know.  Interested  In  this 
same  goal.  I  hope  therefore  that  you  will 
be  able  to  provide  me  and  other  Senators 
who  share  my  concern  with  more  specific 
answers  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Paol  Fannin, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  repeated  my  request 
for  a  copy  of  the  Wirtz  memorandum 
concerning  Mr.  Banks  so  complete  light 
could  be  shed  on  the  matter. 

Receiving  no  reply  after  more  than  a 
month  had  gone  by,  on  September  10  I 
wrote  the  Secretary  again  asking  if  he 
intended  to  respond  and  if  he  did  to  let 
me  know  within  the  next  day  or  so.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  this  letter 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Sefxxmbxb  10.  1968. 
Hon.  W.  Wn.LARO  Wnrrz, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrstart:  In  checking  my  cor- 
respondence. I  find  the  letter  I  dispatched 
to  you  on  Aug\ist   9,  1908   (copy  enclosed) 
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has  to  my  knowledge  received  no  acknowi-  of  the  major  maritime  xmlons  Is  appar-     no  more  logical  and  necessary  time  to 

edgment  or  reply.  I  am  still  very  Interested  ently  operating  in  open  violation  of  the    curb  these  abuses  of  the  labor  barons 

in  getting  the  Information  which  I  requested  corrupt  Practices  Act  and  the  Federal     who  openly  moor  their  huge  yacht  within 

m  my  letter  of  August  9th,  specifically  that  Qoyemment  has  made  no  move  to  either    sight  of  the  Capitol  and  let  the  cham- 

yousupply  me  with  additional  infomatl^^^  prosecute  the  union  leaders  responsible,     pagne.   cigars,   and  money  flow   freely. 

I^'^oSf  t^at  ^r^lfTe  ab?e  W  enlargi  or  otherwise  induce  them  to  comply  with     That  such  practices  could  be  known  and 

S^n  r*  role  y^anTother  A^inistS  the  act.  I  refer  specifically  to  the  Na-    condoned  bespeaks   the   low  estate   to 

officials  played  In  this  very  delicate  situation,  tional   Maritime   Union,    which   openly     which  our  national  conscience  may  have 

I  would  appreciate  having  a  response  from  publishes  the  fact  that  fimds  are  con-     settled, 
you  within  the  next  day  or  two  since  more  tiibuted  to  candidates  for  Federal  offices.         Today,  I  am  sending  this  information 
than  a  month  has  passed  whUe  I  have  been  Yet  this  huge  union  has  failed  to  file  the     I  have  to  the  Justice  Department  asking 
waiung.  flpgt  report  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House,     that  a  full  examination  of  the  imion  files 
Sincerely,                      ykhhtk  An       NMU       publication— published    be  made  immediately  and.  If  the  union 
V  s  Senator  monthly  by  the  union— lists  at  least  three    leaders  art  found  In  violation  o^the  Cor- 
contributions   made   to   candidates   for     rupt    Practices    Act,    that    prosecution 
Mr.  PANNIN.  I  suppose  it  is  fairly  evl-  pgderal  office  since  December  1967.  As  of     begin  at  once, 
dent  that  I  still  have  received  no  reply  today  the  Clerk  of  the  House  has  not        How  is  it,  Mr.  President,  itoat  some 
from  the  Secretary  and  apparently  he  received  a  single  political  contribution     unions  come  by  so  much  money  to  em- 
does  not  Intend  to  voluntarily  respond  to  report  from  the  union.  Four  would  have     ploy   in   political   pursuits?    I   think   it 
a  U.S.  Senator  who  is  a  member  of  the  jjggn  required  In  that  particular  period     would  certainly  behOove  the  Senate  to 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  j jq^  December  of  last  year  If  the  union    look  into  the  method  by  which  soine  of 
and  very  much  concerned   about  this  -^j^x^  obeying  the  law.  The  listings  are  as     these  so-called  voluntary  poUtical  -con- 
case,  follows:                                                               tributlons    are    extracted    from    union 
I  cannot  imagine  what  IS  so  damaging  members.  For  Instance,  In  these  unions 
about  this  Banks  memo  that  it  cannot  ^^f^l^mh^^iofiT-  oarmata  anniver-             which  have  members  at  sea  for  long  pe- 
stand  the  light  of  senatorial  scrutiny  ^^^'b^quelcSSS         ...    W»     riods  of  time,  the  men  do  not  get  paid 
Under  the  recently  passed  freedom  of  February  1968:  Clttsens  for  Pudn-               off  imtil  they  reach  port,  at  which  time 

information  law  the  public  is  supposed  ^^  dinner 600     there  are  certain  little  green  union  forms 

to  be  able  to  get  such  Information  as  March  1968:  Bert  Podeil.Democraac              to  fill  out  before  a  seaman  can  collect  his 

this  if  their  interests  are  involved.   I  candidate   for   Congress    in   the              p^^y  p^^j-t  of  one  of  these  forms  includes 

would  hate  to  think  that  this  admlnls-  I3th  District 3, 600     ^    checkoff    for    the    voluntary    contri- 

tration  has  declined  to  the  point  where  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^_    butions. 

Members  of  the  Senate  would  have  to  ^^?^.  \Z,  t  gi^oly  satisfied  myself  I  ask  the  Senate  to  Imagine  an  ordl- 
go  to  court  to  eUclt  Information  from  ^^*^J|g]^iere  Sderal^a^s  and  that  nary  seaman  who  has  been  at  sea  for  3 
the  executive  branch  to  which  they  are  ^^S^eSIte  in  thriles  of  the  Clerk  or  4  months-he  is  planning  to  rejoin  his 
entitled.  ,  thBWnnsp  The  auestion  is  Why'  family  or  plaiming  to  engage  in  a  shore- 
Is  the  national  security  Involved  in  this  "^^"^J^^  is  MplSticated  enough  to  side  celebration  upon  the  completion  of 
case?  I  think  not.  Are  we  revealing  mill-  „5ster^  Sbbylste^^yTit  has  more  his  voyage.  Does  one  think  he  Is  likely  to 
tary  secrets  to  let  a  Senator  look  at  an  "fibers  than  the  Seafarers  who  claim  quibble  with  a  union  steward  who  Is 
executive  memorandum  that  touches  on  "^^^"^q^^^  \f,^  ^^  gugh  a  huge  or-  holding  up  his  pay  until  all  the  items  on 
extradition  treaties  which  the  Senate  is  ^^^jo^'  permitted  to  violate  at  least  that  union  form  are  checked  off?  Can  a 
expected  to  ratify?  I  cannot  fathom  any  ^^^  ™.tion(^  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  poUtlcal  contribution  under  such  cir- 
legitimate  reason  why  the  Secretary  of  °";  ^"?b,v  two?  cumstances  be  called  voluntary?  That 
Labor  refuses  to  let  me  see  the  Banks  *"^^  cornTot  Practices  Act,  as  Is  what  happens  day  after  day  In  the 
memorandum,  ^^  even  respond  to  my  ^^«^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  f^om  making  seaports  of  our  Nation, 
correspondence.  This  is  a  matter  which  I  ^^  ^  noutical  contributions,  and  pro-  There  is  tremendous  pressure  brought 
hope  to  pursue  further.  *^  nenalties  for  violation.  Many  to  bear  on  the  individual  union  member 
Ishoiddl^etopouitoutwhylamso  S!>nsget^?Z?  these  provisions  by  to  cooperate  with  his  union  leaders, 
concerned  about  tills  Bunks  case,  as  weU  ^°5J/|J^Sl  political  committees  to  Does  the  Senate  realize  Uiat  when  all  the 
as  other  abuses  of  union  power.  We  are  ^^^fp^^^^^^  members  may  contribute  initiation  fees  are  added  up  in  these 
aUowlng  a  monstrous  machine  to  grow  IT^^'JJSjt^"'^.  ^^even  unions  the  cost  to  join  runs  any- 
unfettered  in  the  midst  of  our  economy^  tion^Federal  elections  In  one  or  more  where  from  $400  to  $800?  Union  mem- 
Thls  ever-hungry  political -economic  gX-mi^  be  reported  to  the  Clerk  of  bers  Joining  the  Seafarers  International 
p«wer  will  ev„^^ual^.  ,S^"„„^°5^fIT  fh^  Ho^  iTour'^^r^y^neral  so  UnioA  are  required  to  pay  every  single 
the  very  f  °"0"y  J^^^ch  "ouri^ed  it  tj^  j^turing  the  Senate,  and  Indeed  ttie  special  assessment  levied  since  the  union 
^^%}tll°^^^^^''  "^^■fS^^^\^l  NaSon  on  gun  control  and  Supreme  was  organized.  That  means  that  some 
he  British  econow  gives  Jj^  ^an^  SoS  ^pSSintments  that  he  has  no  time  young  men  are  paying  for  special  umon 
to  what  can  happen  when  the  forces  of  ^''^"ttend  to  these  duties?  assessments  that  were  made  before  they 
big  government  and  big  labor  Jota.  '^Mr  P?esidenrthS  S  a  flagrant  and  were  bom.  Dues  run  $120  per  year.  When 
Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned,  and  I  ^^^- Il^I^r^^^^^  is  a  man  has  an  investinent  like  that  in  a 
think  the  Nation  should  be  concerned  ^^^  ^J^jJ^^eSi  *  JtIS  a^abuL  of  Snlon  membership,  is  he  Hkely  to  quarrel 
about  the  growing  signs  of  unbridled  ^^.^tf-^r  I^^'ge  quStion:  uith  his  leadership  over  a  few  doUars  of 
Sro^rre^^eS^SrjTo^^oTwL^'S  f  ThI""If  H^^^^^^^                    vo^unuryp^litic^  contribution?  in  most 

?srai?nTorrsXrt^hS^ri\^^^^^^^^  zz.^r^fSir-  "^°;  ■  ^^ey^rcir;;^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

SiJSriSna^rn-b^t^^SLrrr    ^^' '^^^' ^^^BB    ^S^S IF"feport-flled  1 

i^t^^s^:^  ^iE9^1iES^  ^B^i^^^^^r 

^j^iS^Ka^s  rH2^f?s^j-Ks  JHSSrSSl 
^kxTi^'^^.nT^^i^^  fa\"SiircSto"droutTon%trt^  -^-H™ 

wS chaicteri^s  t4  atoUtration^    botii  hands  to  those  who  either  do  their     -"ttoes-^PAD  ^f  J^O^^^"^,,^?^ 
attitude  toward  law  Violations  by  union    ^<JJin«,o^romise  to^^^^^^  T^^^X^lViJ^^^i^^^^^^ 

^"iSSlbecamelnterestedlntheBanks    SVanTL  $10^0.oS  .politic.1  pay.ffs    ^^^^^^^''J^.Sr^S'^lV&Z 
r^lt^LTS^m^ylSSirSlt'^nl    e%Trnfn^otn'5tn^crou???S'y\°hUTs    ^h  Se^eT^e^uft^^I^-ocratlc  presi- 
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dential  race  CDinmltteeg  around  the 
country— that  s  $100,000.  ApparenUy 
the  Sin  stiU  hat  $391,582  on  hand— plua 
what  It  collects  J  etween  now  and  Novem- 
ber—to funnel  1  Jto  helping  Its  friends. 

I  submit  to  t  le  Congress  that  this  is 
simply  an  inorc  Inate  amount  of  money 
for  a  single  unlo  ti  to  be  throwing  around. 
Consider  this:     The  SIU  claims  80,500 
members,  accor  ting  to  the  most  recent 
Oovemment  statistics.  Actual  member- 
ship is  reliably  reported  to  be  closer  to 
50,000.  The  Gov  jrnment's  maritime  fig- 
ures show  the  iinlon  actually  has  con- 
tracts covering  i  ,bout  12.800  Jobs  at  sea. 
However,  if  we  i  ise  the  maximum  ngure 
of  80.500  membe  -s,  that  means  the  union 
coUected  "voluni  arily"  better  than  $5.30 
per  man  In  the  flrst  8  months  of  this 
year.  A  more  ace  urate  estimate  comes  to 
about  $8.60  per  i  lan.  and  the  union  col- 
lected around  $:  4.20  this  year  for  each 
sea  Job  it  repres  snta — all  voluntarily,  of 
course.  Does  thst  sound  reasonable  for 
men  Whose  aveikge  weelcly  wage  nms 
th  theflreo  to  $201  bracket? 

To  get  a  bettei  perspective,  here  is  a 
comparison  of  th(  political  contributions 
of  the  SIU  with  so  me  other  major  imlons : 
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of  Labor  apparently  intervened  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  behalf  of  this  man, 
who  has  a  lengthy  police  record,  who 
served  time  in  San  Quentln,  who  lives  In 
the  lap  of  luxury  at  Seafarers'  expense, 
and  who  apparently  sees  to  it  that  those 
who  oppose  him  wind  up  In  a  ca«t  or  In 
the  hospital. 

Harold  Chamberlidn  Banks'  notoriety 
as  a  leader  of  labor  goons  Is  a  blot  upon 
the  record  of  legitimate  and  honest  un- 
ionists— ^yet  his  actions  in  fleeing  Canada 
to  avoid  prosecution  are  not  only  being 
condoned   by   this   administration,   but 
also,  he  appears  to  be  receiving  protec- 
tion from  Cabinet-level  ofllclals  in  ex- 
change for  what  amoimts  to  one  of  the 
biggest  single  political  "contributions"  of 
recent  Umes.  Mr.  President.  In  order  that 
the  background  of  this  man,  Harold  C 
Banks,  be  fully  reported,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  portion  of  an  article 
from  McLean's  magazine  entitled  "Hal 
Banks— Waterfront  Warlord,"  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  along 
with   the  other  newspaper  articles  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
attempted  to  investigate  to  the  limit  of 
my  ability  the  facts  surrounding  this  odi- 
ous affair.  I  have  attempted  to  be  fair 
and  to  give  administration  spokesmen 
an  ample  opportunity  to  reply  or  explain. 
By  their  lack  of  candor,  by  simply  ignor- 
ing my  requests,  by  foot-dragging  in  legal 
prosecutions,  I  can  put  but  one  construc- 
tion on  the  matter — they  simply  do  not 
want  these  cases  examined ;  they  hope  the 
Banks  case  will  Just  "go  away";   they 
have  no  intention  of  prosecuting  union 
leaders  for  their  openly  Illegal  acts  untU 
compelled  to  do  so  by  public  opinion 
If  this  construction  Is  too  harsh,  then  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  stand  aside  and 
listen  to  their  explanation.  Until  then 
I  can  only  lay  the  matter  before  the 
Senate  and  the  American  people,  with 
the  request  that  each  Senator  and  each 
American  take  the  acOon  that  conscience 
demands. 

KXHTWIT    1 

Last  Steam  Yacht  Rtcaus  Btconb  Era 

(By  Duncan  Spencer) 
It  la  dlfflcult  to  realise  that  "Dauntlen  " 
the  huge  steam  yacht  recenUy  moored  In 
the  Washington  channel.  U  only  one  of  the 
himdrecU  of  sUnllar  shlpe  which  once  were 
the  diadem  of  American  yachting. 

She  la  the  only  one  left.  All  of  her  grace- 
ful and  Impoealbly  luxiirloua  siaters  feU  prey 
to  taxea  and  death  duties  long  ago  She  de- 
serves a  long  and  hard  look. 

She  was  built  of  riveted  plating  on  iron 
frames  and  launched  near  Detroit  in  IMl 
for  Horace  Dodge  of  the  auto  family  One 
of  the  reasons  for  her  longevity  is  that  she 
has  spent  over  half  her  life  In  fresh  water- 
there  is  very  little  evidence  of  any  corroelon 
In  her  hull. 

One  other  reason  she  la  still  with  us  la 
that  she  was  hardly  ever  used  by  the  Dodges 
and  during  her  lengthy  war  service  lay  here 
at  dockslde,  where  she  acted  aa  flagship  for 
Admiral  Ernest  J.  King,  U.S.  Fleet  com- 
mander. 

Her  deck  Is  white  flr  laid  over  steel,  her 
cabins  and  auper-structiu-e  almost  enUrely 
of  t^  and  m  very  fine  condlUon.  Her  beam 
la  36  feet  and  her  draught  a  whopping  18 

The  life  that  was  once  lived  aboard  such 
a  vessel  Is  dlfflcult  even  to  imagine  now.  A 
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gUmpee  of  it  Is  offered  In  the  writings  and 
observations  of  L.  Prancla  Herreshoff.  son  of 
the  famous  yachtman  and  designer. 

Herreshoff.  now  In  his  BOs,  writes:  "One  of 
the  things  I  remember  about  the  large  steam 
yachu  was  their  characteristic  and  delightful 
odor.  If  you  passed  under  the  stem  or  close 
to  leeward  of  one  of  them,  you  smelled  the 
combined  odor  of  new  varnish,  linseed  oil 
brass  polUh.  Havana  cigars  and  champagne' 
all  mingled  with  engine  room  smells  and  the 
slight  odor  of  teak  and  other  exotic  woods 
to  say  nothing  of  the  burned  gases  of  the 
naphtha  launches.  To  a  sailor  this  comblna. 
tlon  was  delightful." 

Such  a  bouquet  can  be  conjured  from  the 
stern  sheets  of  Dauntless. 

The  big  steamer,  with  her  original  engines 
Intact,  has  been  since  this  spring  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Seafarers  International  Union 
and  the  Marine  Engineers  BeneSclal  Asso- 
rtatlon.  She  Is  used  In  conjunction  with  the 
Harry  Lundeberg  School  of  Seamanship  of 
Plney  Point,  Md.,  to  train  young  merchant 
seamen. 

On  deck  and  below,  Dauntless  (she  was 
known  as  the  Delphlne  n  under  the  Dodges) 
leaves  an  Impression  of  complete  unforced 
luxury  and  spaciousness.  Her  principal  in- 
terior spaces  include  a  large  dining  room 
music  room,  an  Intimate  ballroom  and  a 
main  saloon.  She  U  enUrely  paneled  In  teak 
with  elaborate  mouldings  and  carvings,  many 
of  them  painted. 

Her  cabins  are  as  large  as  the  bedrooms  of 
many  houses,  her  bathrooms  fitted  out  In 
marble  and  white  Ule.  The  new  owners  have 
temporarUy  furnished  her  with  rather  non- 
descript modern  furniture  whUe  gathering 
authentic  period  pieces  from  all  over  the 
worid.  Eventually,  according  to  her  captain 
Joean  Patrick,  she  will  be  completely  out.^ 
fitted  as  she  was  In  the  I920's. 

Dauntless  seems  a  lively  creature  to  thoee 
aboard,  and  a  soft  steady  thrumming  comes 
from  the  engine  room.  There,  In  a  space  as 
taU  aa  a  three-story  building,  are  her  two 
four-cylinder  LSOO-horsepower  steam  en- 
gines. The  engine  room  Is  crammed  with  a 
Jungle  of  piping.  The  boilers  are  force  flred 
by  more  than  a  dozen  Individual  oil  burners* 
a  fireman  Is  conatanUy  in  attendance  for  the 
ores  bum  24  hours  a  day. 

"ThU  is  a  musetim  piece;  you  won't  see 
another  like  it,"  said  the  fireman  on  duty. 
He  stood  on  the  central  catwalk,  and  though 
not  a  small  man,  his  body  was  dwarfed  by 
one  of  the  exposed  connecting  rods  which  ex- 
tended both  above  and  below  him.  He  re- 
ported that  the  machinery  on  board  is  in 
A.-1  condition  In  spite  of  Its  age,  and  that  It 
ran  as  quietly  as  a  sewing  machine  at  116 
revolutions  per  minute,  giving  the  "Daunt- 
less" a  speed  of  over  16  knots. 

Reflecting  on  ships  of  Dauntless'  size  Her- 
reshoff concludes:  "While  In  this  corrupt  age 
some  may  refer  to  them  as  the  playthings  of 
the  rich,  I  see  them  as  something  quite  dif- 
ferent—a perfect  combination  of  art  and  sci- 
ence and  a  moving  home  far  grander  and 
more  satisfying  than  anything  known 
before." 
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ExRiBrr2 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Sept.  9.   1968) 

MiLi.ioKAWs-8  Yacht  Now  Union  Srowpixcx 

( By  Duncan  Spencer) 

Horace  Dodge  spent  2.5  mllUon  1921  dol- 
lars to  build  himself  a  260-foot  steam  yacht. 

If  he  had  ever  dreamed  even  after  a  heavy 
lobster  dinner,  that  she  would  come  to  be 
owned  by  three  unions,  and  that  she  would 
come  to  be  anchored  In  the  Washington 
Channel  to  press  the  Interests  of  the  sea- 
going working  class,  he  might  have  spent 
the  money  on  race  horses  Instead. 

For  his  Delphlne  n,  a  steel-plated,  var- 
mshed,  teak-paneled  vision  of  moneyed 
splendor  Is  now  the  Dauntless,  Is  now  the 
chattel  of  deck  swabs,  and  is  now  riding  at 
anchor  here.  It's  the  American  version  of 
the  storming  of  the  Winter  Place 


Dauntless  Is  that  huge  ship  at  anchor 
between  the  East  Potomac  Park  Oolf  Course 
and  the  high  rise  apartments  of  the  new 
Southwest.  She  is  the  largest.  If  not  the 
only,  steam  yacht  sUU  in  operation  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

Dauntless  is  here  on  a  mixed  mission.  Part 
of  it  is  to  train  groups  of  apprentice  mer- 
chant mariners  In  the  intricacies  of  running 
a  large  ship.  The  youths,  18  of  them  in  six- 
week  tours,  come  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, receive  instruction  from  the  crew  of  28 
union  mariners,  and  at  the  end  of  their 
time  are  awarded  the  rating  of  ordinary  sea- 
man, worth  about  $150  a  week. 

But  the  rest  of  her  mission  is  to  convmoe 
Capitol  HIU  of  the  worthiness  of  the  Sea- 
farers International  Union,  the  Marine  En- 
gineers Benevolent  Association  and  the  As- 
sociated Maritime  Officers  Union. 

To  this  end,  almost  nightly  parties  with 
union  leaders,  congressmen  and  others  are 
held. 

Within  the  huge  ship  Is  a  strange  combi- 
nation of  1920's  glory  and  motel.  The  dining 
room  is  finished  in  white  and  gold,  mulUons 
on  the  panela;  the  music  room  is  a  symphony 
of  polished  wood  and  painted  walls,  while 
the  sltUng  room  could  acconunodate  a  snudi 
political  convention. 

The  bridge  is  paneled  in  freshly  reflnlshed 
teak  and  electronic  gray,  but  the  engine  room 
is  mainly  revolving  steel. 

There  is  always  too  lltUe  or  too  much  to  be 
said  about  such  a  vessel.  Luckily,  she  wlU  be 
with  us  yearly,  for  a  regular  visit  to  Wash- 
ington for  labor  conferences. 

Deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  old  hull  the 
original  engines,  two  1, SCO-horsepower  steam 
expansion  motors,  wait  the  call,  Indifferent 
to  whether  a  Dodge  or  someone  else  txirns 
the  throttle. 

There  is  a  fireman  on  duty  at  all  times, 
and  the  heat  is  intense.  The  massive  con- 
necting rods  shine  like  sliver;  every  tube  Is 
shlned  brass.  Said  the  fireman  on  duty, 
"These  engines  sound  like  sewing  machines." 
He  spoke  disparagingly  of  the  noisy  steam 
machinery  of  the  Liberty  ships  he  was 
used  to. 

The  captain,  Jean  V.  Patrick,  sat  in  a  motel 
mahogany  armchair.  He  Is  a  round-faced,  sal- 
low man  in  bermuda  shorts  and  a  plain  white 
tee  shirt.  During  World  War  II.  he  com- 
manded a  Liberty  ship  at  the  age  of  23,  mak- 
ing him  the  youngest  VS.  shipmaster  of 
modern  times. 

His  mate,  wearing  sunglasses  and  reluctant 
to  announce  his  name,  offered  cold  beer  from 
a  small  electric  icebox  hidden  behind  some 
Intricate  paneling.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "You 
might  say  that  while  we're  here,  we  gotta 
be  the  hostess  with  the  mostest." 

The  mate  explained  that  people  In  Wash- 
ington had  the  wrong  impression  of  the 
merchant  marine  and  the  unions  that  serve 
It,  and  that  Dauntless  provided  a  precious 
platform  of  proof  that  their  thinking  was 
wrong. 

The  umons  came  into  ownership  of  Daunt- 
less Just  this  April.  She  bad  been  In  the 
Dodge  family  from  her  launching  In  1921 
imtU  1967,  with  a  64-month  interval  during 
World  War  n  when  she  was  here  as  flagship 
for  Adm.  Emest  J.  King,  commander  of  the 
U.S.  fleet. 

She  la  leaving  now  for  Norfolk  and  refuel- 
ing; she  has  only  14.000  gallons  of  her  96.000 
gallons  capacity  left  after  cruising  up  and 
down  the  East  Coast  from  her  home  base  of 
Plney  Point.  Md.,  where  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine keeps  a  sizeable  fleet  of  unusual  vessels. 

EXBIBIT  3 
(From  Maclean's,  May  18, 1968] 

Hal  Banks — Tre  Fight  To  Break  Canada's 
Waterfront  Warlord 

(Note. — The  bully  at  the  head  of  the  Sea- 
farers' International  Union  is  a  kind  of  Hoffa- 
in-Oanada — a    violent    labor    despot    whose 


abuse  of  men  and  funds  are  on  the  record 
but  whose  grip  on  power  has  survived  every 
effort  to  break  It.  ThU  U  the  story  of  so- 
ciety's most  recent  look  at  Banks:  last  win- 
ter's sweeping  inquiry  into  waterfront  vio- 
lence, conducted  by  Judge  T.  G.  Norrts,  whose 
report  will  be  Issued  soon.) 

(By  Peter  Ozowskl) 
Harold  Chamberlain  Banks,  fifty-two  years 
old,  rough,  burly,  arrogant,  a  public  vlUam 
but  friendly  In  person,  ex-convlct,  ex-deck- 
band,  arch-enemy  of  at  least  one  big  ship- 
ping company  but  arch-ally  of  others,  scath- 
ingly disliked  by  most  of  the  labor  move- 
ment in  Canada  but  cheered  on  and  admired 
by  such  members  of  his  own  Seafarers'  In- 
ternational umon  as  have  never  crossed  his 
will,  spent  ten  days  in  a  witness  box  in  Ot- 
tawa this  winter  and  all  but  dared  the  long 
arm  of  the  government  to  wrench  him  from 
his  throne.  The  ten  days  were  the  72nd 
through  81st  of  the  special  commission  that 
had  set  out,  under  B.  C.  Appeal  Court  Judge 
T.  O.  Norrls,  to  Inquire  into  the  disruption 
of  shipping — the  waterfront  war — on  the 
Oreat  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  last  summer. 
This  commission  eventually  sat  for  a  hundred 
and  seven  days  scattered  over  nearly  eight 
months,  heard  a  hundred  and  ninety  wit- 
nesses and  took  down  four  and  a  half  mil- 
lion words  of  testimony.  Sometime  this 
spring  or  early  summer,  Mr.  Justice  Norrls 
will  bring  out  his  recommendations  about 
what  the  government  might  do  to  restore 
peace  to  our  Inland  coastUne. 

The  Norrls  commission  was  the  climax  of 
a  long,  bitter  and,  in  its  last  stages,  violent 
fight  centered  around  one  man:  Banks. 
If  there  was  war  on  the  waterfront,  he  was 
the  warlord.  With  him  as  its  single  and  vir- 
tually unopposed  head,  the  SIU  stood  off  all 
enemies,  labor  and  management.  Banks'  SIU 
brought  to  the  struggle  a  long  hUtory  of  vio- 
lence in  the  Forties  and  Fifties,  and  the  SIU 
was  clearly  involved  in  the  violence  that 
brought  Great  Lakes  shipping  to  a  halt  in 
the  Eiunmer  of  '62.  Whatever  Judge  Norrls 
recommends  will,  by  its  implications,  be  fo- 
cused on  Banks  and.  Just  as  precisely,  the 
commission  hearings  came  to  a  focus  during 
the  days  Banks  spent  In  the  box. 

Through  these  days,  the  chief  antagonists 
in  the  dispute  were  face  to  face.  On  the  one 
side.  Banks,  sometimes  evasive,  sometimes 
naively  frank,  sometimes  smiling,  sometimes 
surly.  On  the  other,  a  trio  of  burrowing 
lawyers:  Charles  Dubln,  senior  counsel  for 
the  commlBslon,  formal,  proper,  but  one  of 
the  fastest  guns  at  cross-examination  in 
the  country;  Maurice  Wright,  an  Ottawa 
labor  lawyer  with  years  o'f  battle-training 
before  the  Canada  Labor  Relations  Board, 
representing  a  group  of  anti-Banlcs  unions; 
John  OeUer,  a  glib  corporation  coun- 
sel from  Toronto,  representing  Upper  Lakes 
Shipping,  the  company  that  opposed  the 
SIU.  Banks  had  been  on  the  witness  stand 
twice  before,  on  brief,  specific  matters.  This 

time,  the  subject  was  purely  and  simply  his 
record. 

These  were  tense,  dramatic  days.  Again  and 
again  the  lawyers  sprang  their  surprises.  As 
the  hearing  wore  on,  former  SIU  members 
and  even  ofllclals  had  quietly  supplied  the 
lawyers  with  raort  and  more  damaging  evi- 
dence. Some  of  it  was  old  copies  of  the  "DNS" 
(for  Do  Not  Ship)  Hats — the  union  blacklists 
by  which  Banks  was  said  to  dispose  arbl-. 
trarlly  of  anyone  who  displeased  him.  There 
was  some  question  as  to  how  many  names  he 
had  put  on.  Grudgingly,  he  admitted  to 
about  a  thotisand.  Maurice  Wright  began 
producing  lists,  none  of  which  Banks  at- 
tempted to  deny.  One  by  one,  Wright  added 
the  lists  to  the  record,  until  he  had  more 
than  ttoo  thousand  names  of  blacklisted 
sailors  under  Banks'  nose. 

No  matter  how  slim  or  how  serious  the  evi- 
dence. Banks  never  really  admitted  to  any 
wrongdoing.  Here  Is  some  typical  dialogue: 

Dubin:   "Are  you  a  vaih  man?"  ^^ 


Banks:  "No." 

Dubin:  "Then  why  should  the  apartment 
(a  luxurious   flat   on  Drummond  Street   in 
Montreal,  paid  for  by  the  union  but  used 
mostly  by  Banks)   contain  fourteen  mirrors 
costing  a  total  of  (1.082?" 
Banks:  "I  got  dollar  for  dollar  value." 
Dubin:  "I  put  it  to  you  that  it  was  com- 
pletely lavish  and  extravagant." 
Bank^:  "I  deny  that." 
He  could  not  deny  everything.  As  the  testi- 
mony rolled  on,  a  clearer  and  clearer  picture 
emerged  of  Banks'  personal  control  over,  and 
personal  gain  from,  his  union.  It  was  a  pic- 
ture unlike  anything  revealed-  in  Canada  be- 
fore, reminiscent  In  many  ways  of  the  picture 
of  VB.  Teamster  Boss  Jimmy  Hoffa  that  came 
out  of  the  hearings  of  Senator  John  McCIel- 
lan's  committee  on  improper  activities  in  the 
labor  and  management  fields  a  few  years  ago. 
Twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year  saia^;  an- 
other  twenty   thousand   In   expenses,   with 
only  about  two  thousand  a  year  accounted 
for.  A  yearly  Cadillac.  Female  companionship 
on  business  trips,  at  union  expense.  Furni- 
ture and  appliances  sent  to  his  stylish  Polnte 
Claire  home,  near  Montreal,  paid  for  by  the 
iinlon.  A  payment  of  five  hundred  dollars  to 
a   Montreal    police   officer    (Banks:    "He   did 
some  work  for  the  union.")  A  payment  of  a 
hundred  dollars  by  a  public  relations  officer 
of  Banks'   to  a  hotel  switchboard  operator 
(Banks:    "Maybe   she   did   his   laundry   for 
him").   Night  club   bills.   Hotel   bUU.   Din- 
ner parties.   (Banks:  "When  you  get  to  the 
entertainment,  you  always  seem  to  raise  your 
voice  a  little."  Dubln:  "I'm  sorry,  but  there's 
absolutely  nothing  to  support  what  you  say 
in  these  statements.'  Banks:   "Mr.  Dubin,  I 
could  carry  a  bookkeeper  with  me,  but  the 
bookkeepers  expenses  might  be  higher  than 
mine.") 

Most  of  these  exchanges,  with  one  or  other 
of  the  lawyers  droning  out  facts  or  figures 
from  the  union's  files,  were  calm,  even  casual. 
Banks  often  seemed  surprised  that  anyone 
would  find  his  conduct  or  his  expenditures 
uniisual.  When  he  was  caught  in  a  statement 
or  shown  a  document  that  put  him  in  an  un- 
comfortable position — as  when  the  lawyers 
proved  that  union  funds  under  his  super- 
vision had  gone  to  pay  for  hired  tough 
guys — he  blandly  blamed  the  evidence  on  "a 
mistake."  "There  must  have  been  a  mistake," 
la  one  of  his  most  frequently  recorded  utter- 
ances during  the  bearings.  But  his  candor 
m  some  answers  was  as  noticeable  as  his 
evasion  with  others,  (weight:  "Is  It  believ- 
able that  every  proposal  of  yours  In  the  past 
three  years  has  gone  through  unopposed?" 
banks:  "Believable?  It  certainly  Is.  Ifs  a 
fact.")  Only  Infrequently  did  the  language 
get  as  bitter  as  it  did  on  one  of  the  occasions 
when  Banks  appeared  aa  a  witness  on  an- 
other matter,  (ceixeb:  "Do  you  usually  do  the 
work  your  patrolmen  should  be  doing  or  that 
your  ships'  delegates  should  be  doing?" 
banks:  "I  am  liable  to  be  flxmg  a  toilet,  Mr. 
Geller."  celler:  "I  have  no  comment,  Mr. 
Banks.") 

At  the  same  time  as  they  worked  over  the 
misuse  of  imion  funds,  the  lawyers  sketched 
the  lack  of  democracy  in  the  SIU.  Banks,  It 
rapidly  became  clear,  U  In  the  tme  sense  of 
the  phrase  a  benevolent  despot,  and  the  only 
question  the  evidence  left  was  of  how  sig- 
nificant his  benevolence  is.  He  is.  it  became 
obvious,  ruthless  with  anyone  who  dares  to 
oppose  him  or  his  conduct.  The  dreaded 
DNS  list,  which  a  court  had  ruled  Illegal  In 
the  mid-Fifties,  had  simply  been  replaced 
by  a  card-Index.  The  SIU — meaning  Banks — 
can  add  a  notation  of  "ROC"  (for  Report  of 
Charges)  to  a  sailor's  file  card  and  keep  that 
man  from  ever  working  on  an  SIU  ship  again. 
Yet  Banks  ts — and  this  might  have  been 
brought  out  more  clearly  at  the  hearing — 
helpful  to  hia  kind  of  saUor.  Sometimes,  in- 
-deed,  he  is  too  helpful,  and  one  of  the  facts 
that  came  out  about  the  SIU's  welfare  fund 
was  that  sailors  often  got  benefits  they 
weren't,  strictly  speaking,  entlUed  to. 
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So  precisely  waJ  attention  focused  on 
Banks'  personality  ind  his  personal  conduct 
that  It  was  often  p<  sslble  for  the  newspaper 
reader  to  believe  thi  t  the  Norrls  Inquiry  was 
not  an  Inquiry  at  1 11.  but  a  trial,  in  which 
Sanks  and  the  proeecu 
tlon  was  the  comn  Isslon.  Well,  it  was  not 
a  trial.  Banks  face  1  no  charges  and  was 
crime.  Yet  the  Impllca- 
ble,  particularly  In  the 
most  shocking  aspec  t  of  the  shocking  sltua 
tlon   that  the  Norri  i  commission  revealed 
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violence. 

A  man  who  wanti  to  sail  on  a  Canadian 
lakeshlp  faces  mor  !  than  the  domination 
Banks  exerts  throu;  h  ROC  cards  and  other 


>wn  union.  He  faces  the 
the  Canadian  Maritime 
union  that  is  now  open 
to  him,  of  getting  hii  head  beaten  in.  Witness 
after  witness  at  the  :  forrls  commission  testi- 
fied about  terrible  t>e  itlngs.  One  of  them  ap- 
peared on  the  stand  n  August,  still  wearing 
a  cast  from  a  beatli  g  suffered  in  April.  At 
least  one  appeared  st  11  woozy.  Some  of  them 
had  been  beaten  by  u  many  as  seven  men. 
Some  had  been  struc  c  by  baseball  bats.  One 
ha«l  been  nearly  kllle<  on  bis  own  front  lawn. 
Tb*  vletloM  Included  women. 

As  Norrls  himself  lald.  after  only  twelve 
days  of  testimony:  '  Without  at  all  at  tbla 
time  deciding  who  1 1  responsible  for  these 
attacks,  these  coward  y  attacks,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  undei  stand  how  In  this  state 
of  our  so-called  clvl  izatlon,  tbloga  of  this 
sort  could  happen  in  Canada.  We  have  heard, 
day  after  day,  wltni  sees  coming  here  and 
telling  us  of  these  nost  cowardly  attacks. 
That  is  why  I  referrt  i  to  them  aa  a  pack  of 
Jackals." 

In  all  the  hundred  ind  seven  days  of  hear- 
ings,  no  one  ever  pr  wed  that  the  beatings 
were  Inflicted  by  the    SIX7.  Certainly  Banks, 
the  central  figure,  « aa  never  even  accused 
of  being  directly  invslved.  Yet  all  the  vic- 
tims of  the  beatings  tiad  one  thing  in  com- 
mon: they  opposed  t;ie  SIU.  Nearly  all  were 
members  of  the  Can  idlan  Maritime  Union, 
Bank's    only   oppoaitl  }n.    The    testimony    of 
William     E>odge,     vi«e     president     of     the 
Canadian  Labor  Congi  ess  and  an  elder  states- 
man   of    the    Canadian    union    movement, 
seemed  Incontrovertll  le :   "One  has  to  make 
one's  decision  about  ^  ^ho  is  responsible  by  a 
process  of  ellmlnatioi .  In  the  army  we  uaed 
to   refer    to   self-lnfll  :ted   wounds.   I    don't 
think  we  can  considir  that  a  possibility — 
that,  for  Instance,  an  individual  would  take 
a  crowbar  and  beat  hi  mself  across  the  knee- 
cap as  a  simple  act  of   elf -indulgence.  I  think 
the  next  possibility  ...  Is  that  the  employees 
of  the  Upper  Lakes  i  hipping  Company  and 
members  of  the  CM  J  are  simply  accident 
prone    ...   I   think   we   have  certainly   to 
eliminate   that.    Obvl  jusly.    there    is   a   sys- 
tematized program  o:    beatings  going  on.  If 
that  is  so,  who  is  resp  snslble  for  It?  The  Im- 
perial Order  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Bm- 
plre?   The   Women's  [Christian   Temperance 
Union?  The  Steelwoikers'  Union?  There  is 
only    one    pattern    th  »t    answers    the   ques- 
tion. .  .  .  The  Seafarei  s'  International  Union 
Is  clearly  responsible." 

Hal  Banks  came  to  Canada  in  1949,  when 
nearly  everyone  thou(  ht  it  was  a  good  idea. 
The  frankly  commun:  it  Canadian  Seaman's 
Union  had  forced  ch  mm  on  the  Canadian 
waterfront,  calling  slxt  y-slx  strikes  and  work 
stoppages,  most  of  tt  em  illegal,  in  twelve 
months.  The  SIU  had  i  foothold  in  Canada, 
with  seven  hundred  nembers,  and  acting 
together,  the  Trades  and  Labor  Congress 
(which  had  expelled  tie  CSU)  and  the  ship- 
owners, approached  tie  SIU's  U.S.  head- 
quarters for  help.  The  SIU  volunteered 
Banks,  who  had  been  vorklng  as  a  trouble- 
shooteiv^  in  its  San  Pra  icisco  office. 

The  CSU  was  a  tough  union,  made  of  tough 
men.  and  it  took  a  to  igh  man  to  break  It. 
Just  how  tough  Banls  was,  it  now  seems 
clear,  no  one  in  Canat  a  really  knew.  It  was 
a  couple  of  years  befo  e  his  criminal  record 


In  the  U.S.  (he  had  done  time  In  San  Quen- 
tin,  for  writing  bad  cheques,  but  was  later 
given  a  certificate  of  rehabilitation)  was 
made  Icnown  here.  The  SIU's  battle  against 
the  CSU  involved  a  number  of  broken  heads 
and  gunshot  wounds — Banks  received  nei- 
ther— and  the  SIU  won  it  quickly  and  neatly. 
Banks  then  cleaned  out  the  "deadwood"  of- 
ficials of  his  own  union.  By  late  1940,  he  had 
converted  to  the  SIU  a -hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  crews  that  had  formerly  been  CSU. 
The  next  months  were  peaceful  ones. 
Banks  and  his  union  grew  in  stature,  if  not 
in  wisdom,  and  the  ships  sailed  on  time.  Yet 
through  the  whole  period.  Banks,  who  was 
only  the  "administrator"  of  the  SIU's  Cana- 
dian district,  called  no  conventions,  wrote 
no  constitution,  held  no  elections.  In  late 
1950,  there  was  pressure  from  a  few  sailors 
for  more  democracy.  Appearing  to  bend  to  it. 
Banks  called  a  convention  for  Montreal  in 
Januarj^  of  1951.  There  were  only  twenty- 
seven  delegates,  all  picked  by  Banks.  They 
voted  for  "autonomous  democracy." 

Democracy  did  not  come.  For  the  next  dec- 
ade. Banks  intensified  his  personal  powers. 
These  powers  had  many  bases.  The  first,  of 
course,  wae  the  DNS  lUt.  Banks  malntelns 
that  he  needed  the  economic  war  club  of  the 
DNS  to  clear  the  communist  off  the  lakes, 
but  there  is  some  question  about  liow  effec- 
tively he  ueed  it  against  them.  The  Canadian 
Labor  Congress  brief  to  the  Norrls  commis- 
sion says  that  only  a  few  of  the  two  thou- 
sand names  on  Banks'  1961  DNS  list  were 
the  names  of  men  who  were  known  to  be 
communists,  and  Implies  that  there  were 
many  known  communists  not  on  the  list. 
There  is  no  question  at  all  that  he  used  the 
list  to  make  certain  that  anyone  who  worked 
against  him  never  worked  on  a  ship. 

How  many  men  Banks  put  on  the  DNS  list 
altogether  is  still  an  unanswered  question. 
The  list  that  Maurice  Wright  produced  be- 
fore the  Norrls  commission  was  from  1951, 
and  no  one  who  appeared  during  the  inquiry 
contended  that  it  was  complete.  The  ROC- 
card  system'  that  the  SIU  switched  to  after 
the  DNS  was  outlawed  is  harder  to  draw  an 
exact  total  from,  but  Marc  Lalonde.  the 
Junior  counsel  of  the  commission  who  did 
much  of  its  investigatory  work,  has  reported 
that  he  saw  3.990  names  on  ROC  cards  In 
the  SIU  files.  None  of  these  men,  of  course, 
can  work  on  SIU  ships — which  meant,  until 
the  Canadian  Maritime  Union  was  formed 
in  1961.  that  they  couldn't  work  at  all  at 
their  chosen   trade. 

The  second  source  of  Hal  Banks'  power 
over  his  men  was.  and  is,  persuasion.  In  an 
interview  after  the  close  of  the  Norrls  com- 
mission. Maurice  Wright,  the  labor  lawyer, 
said:  "The  most  lasting  Impression  I  got 
from  these  hearings  was  one  of  brainwash- 
ing." The  principal  washrag  is  the  Canadian 
Sailor,  a  tabloid  organ  published  roughly 
once  a  month  by  the  SIU  and.  perhaps,  the 
principal  reading  fare  of  the  seven  thousand 
sailors  who  spend  moet  of  their  time  on 
board  Canadian  lakeships  for  eight  months 
a  year.  The  Canadian  Sailor,  not  to  put  too 
fine  a  point  on  it,  is  a  propaganda  sheet, 
which  usually  refers  to  SIU  members  as  the 
"decent  men"  who  are  up  against  the  "flnks" 
and  the  "scabs"  and  the  "filthy  commies." 
(In  an  issue  published  in  1957,  which  later 
led  to  a  libel  action,  the  Canadian  Sailor  out- 
did even  itself  with  this  sentence:  "When 
this  worm  was  brought  out  from  under  his 
slimy  rock,  the  stench  was  so  bad  around 
the  board  hearing  room,  it  was  almost 
nauseating.") 

Banks  is,  altogether,  a  master  propagand- 
ist in  the  classic  tradition.  He.  or  the  SIU 
(they  are  all  but  interchangeable),  is  an 
expert  at,  for  instance.  The  Smear.  One  ex- 
ample of  this  technique  in  action  that  was 
brought  out  at  the  Norrls  commission  was 
the  SIU's  publication,  during  ita  dispute 
with  Upper  Lakea  Shipping,  of  a  pamphlet 
called  The  Strange  Corupiracy  to  Destroy 
the    Standards   and    Security   of   Canadian 


Workers.  This  pamphlet  goes  once  again 
into  the  somewhat  murky  record  of  James 
Norrls,  the  U.S.  millionaire  who  has  been 
Involved  with,  among  other  people,  the  mob- 
ster Pranlde  Carbo.  The  pamphlet's  accusa- 
tion is  that  the  same  James  Norrls  controls 
Upper  Lakes.  The  truth  is.  as  was  brought 
out  in  evidence,  that  the  U.S.  holding  com- 
pany that  has  money  in  Upper  Lakes  is 
controlled  by  Bruce  Norrls,  and  although 
James  is  Bruce's  half-brother,  James  has  no 
interest  in  the  company  whatever. 

Seeing  "conspiracy"  all  around  it,  to  dl- 
grefp  for  a  minute,  is  another  favorite 
manoeuver  of  the  SIU.  The  Canadian  Sailor. 
in  many  of  lu  issues,  and  Banks,  frequently 
before  the  Norrls  commission,  both  saw 
plots  around  them  everywhere — plots  de- 
vised by  the  minister  of  labor  and  the 
Canada  Labor  Relations  Board:  devious 
stratagems  on  the  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Authority:  collusion  here  and 
cliques  there.  Judge  Norrls,  of  course,  was 
"prejudiced"  from  the  outset,  holding  a 
"stacked  deck"  against  the  SIU.  As  Paul  Hall, 
president  of  the  international  union,  told 
an  American  reporter  in  March,  "We  proved 
that  there  was  and  is  a  conspiracy  against 
this  organization — the  record  brought  that 
out  to  a 'T.'  " 

Another  classic  smear  during  the  hearings 
was  Banks'  reference  to  Claude  Jodoln,  pres- 
ident of  the  CLC,  as  a  "fellow-traveler." 
Banlcs'  tricks,  though,  are  often  much 
subtler.  The  union  rules  about  who  may 
sail  on  what  ships  are  called,  by  the  union, 
the  National  Shipping  Rules.  Diiring  the 
commission.  Banks  referred  to  these  rules 
as  "legislation"  until  Norrls  told  him  to 
cut  it  out. 

The  minutes  of  SIU  meetings,  which  are 
mimeographed  and  distributed  to  members, 
form    still    another    instrument    of    propa- 
ganda.   In    these    minutes.    Brother    Banks' 
speeches  are  tuually  reoelved  "with  loud 
applause,"  and  motions  are  always   passed 
"unanimously."  The  reporting  of  all  speeches 
and   discussions   is,   to  say   the   least,   vivid, 
and  were  it  not  for  their  slight  overtones  of 
exaggeration — no    union    could    run     that 
smoothly — one    could    easily    imagine    the 
benign    and    harmonious    atmosphere    of   a 
missionary   society's   annual   convention.   In 
fact,  of  course,  the  SIU  is  harmonious,  and 
Banks  does  draw,   if  not  unanimous,   then 
nearly  unanimous  support  for  all  his  pro- 
posals. Partly,  this  is  because  anyone  who 
disrupts  the  SIU  or  tries  to  battle  Banks 
won't  be  in  the  SIU  much  longer.  But  Banks' 
support  also  relies  on  the  fact  that,  materi- 
ally, he  haa  done  rather  well  by  his  member- 
ship. A  deckhand  on  a  Canadian  laker  now 
draws  more  than  $316  a  month,  compared 
to  tl89  he  was  getting  as  recently  as  1953; 
an  oiler  gets  about  »375  compared  to  $225. 
Purthermore,  the  SIU  halls  around  the  lake- 
ports,  of  which  the  headquarters  In  Montreal 
is  the  moat  elegant  example,  give  a  sailor  in 
town  a  comfortable   place  to  relax,  get  a 
shave,  eat  what  one  former  SIU  public  rela- 
tions man  who  now  works  for  the  Montreal 
Star  described  as  "the  best  meal  in  town  for 
a  half  dollar"  and,  of  course,  see  what  the 
Job  situation  is. 

Generally,  over  the  past  few  years,  the  Job 
situation  has  been  ba-'.  Although  the  union 
claims  over  fifteen  thousand  members,  there 
have  been,  during  the  shipping  season,  only 
about  fceven  thousand  berths  to  fill.  This  has 
made  the  SIU  lilring  halls  something  very 
close  to  black  markets  in  Jobs.  A  man  pays 
•240  to  Join  the  SIU,  which  can  be  deducted 
from  his  first  six  months'  pay:  but  even  then 
he  doesn't  get  a  vote  on  anything  except  a 
strike  he  will  be  involved  in.  He  pays  another 
hundred  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months  to 
get  his  "book."  There  are,  obviously,  many 
questions  that  one  could  ask  alMut  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  union  that  would  continue 
to  sign  new  members  when  it  already  had 
more  than  twice  as  many  as  could  conceivably 
l>e  working  at  one  time.  "You  have  Jobs  to 
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sell,"  Charles  Dubin,  the  commission  counsel, 
said  to  Banks  at  one  time  during  the  inquiry. 
banks:  "That's  not  true  at  all."  dubin:  "I 
put  it  to  you:  to  get  a  Job  I  have  to  go 
through  a  hiring  hall.  And  I  cannot  go  on 
the  board  (where  names  are  picked  for  avail- 
able Jobs)  unless  I'm  a  member  .  .  .  You 
run  the  hiring  hall.  I  cannot  get  a  Job  In 
this  country  witliout  going  through  the  hir- 
ing ball."  banks:  "There  are  exceptions  to 
that,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  what 
you're  saying  is  essentially  correct."  The 
union  has,  on  occasion,  even  profited  from 
sailors'  pockets  after  the  sailors  have  done 
their  Jobs.  Seamen,  who  can  work  only  eight 
or  nine  months  a  year,  often  take  their  holi- 
day benefits  in  cash,  and,  because  some  com- 
panies in  the  past  had  been  guUty  of  not 
paying  those  benefits,  the  SIU  arranged  to 
have  holiday  pay  given  to  the  union  when  a 
sailor  was  signed  off  a  ship.  This  curious 
practice  gave  to  Banlcs,  instead  of  the  em- 
ployers, the  final  say  about  who  would  be 
able  to  collect  money  that  was  legally  owing 
to  him.  There  were  several  cases  put  before 
Norrls  of  men  who  had  waited  months  to  be 
given  money  they  had  already  earned. 

BanltB'  domination,  however,  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  men  who  depend  on  him  for 
their  right  to  work.  To  quite  an  astonishing 
degree,  it  t>ecame  evident  during  the  com- 
mission hearings,  the  shipping  companies 
have  played  along  with  Banlcs.  Some  time 
after  the  hearings  were  over,  in  fact — after 
all  the  evidence  atx>ut  the  way  Banks  runs 
his  union  was  in — a  reporter  phoned  T.  Rod- 
gle  McLagan.  the  president  of  Canada  Steam- 
ship Lines,  the  biggest  employers  in  Canada 
of  SIU  personnel.  The  reporter  said  he 
wanted  an  interview  to  disctiss  Banks.  "I'm 
not  interested  In  making  any  derogatory 
statements,"  McLagan  said.  "We  get  along 
well  with  him.  We  get  along  well  with  the 
union.  We're  not  In  this  fight." 

Neither,  it  has  turned  out,  were  many  of 
the  other  companies  that  put  ships  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  responsibility  for  Banks' 
presence  in  Cancula  is  really  threefold:  the 
labor  movement  helped  to  bring  him  here 
and,  in  the  face  of  strong  evidence  atwut  the 
way  he  was  running  his  union,  took  a  very 
long  time  indeed  before  doing  anything  about 
getting  rid  of  him:  neither  the  Liberal  gov- 
ernment in  power  when  he  came  nor  the  Con- 
servative one  that  watched  him  prosper  has 
done  anything  al>out  him  (Walter  Harris,  the 
Liberal  minister  of  citizenship  and  immigra- 
tion, quashed  a  deportation  order  for  Banlcs 
on  his  last  day  in  office),  and  nearly  all  the 
shipping  companies  that  put  vessels  on  the 
Great  Lakes  have  played  footsy  with  him. 
The  attitude  of  the  companies  towards  Banks 
has  been  not  unlike  the  attitude  of  the 
English-speaking  Montreal  establishment  to- 
ward the  late  Premier  Maurice  Duplessia;  as 
long  as  there  was  no  trouble  directly  con- 
cerning them,  they  have  turned  their  back 
on  the  abuse  of  other  men's  liberty.  At  one 
point  during  the  Norrls  inquiry,  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  company  called  Transit  Tank- 
ers said  he  had  quit  supplying  fuel  to  Upper 
Lakes  Shipping — the  firm  with  which  Banks 
was  then  feuding — after  Banks  had  done  no 
more  than  point  out  to  him  on  the  phone 
that  he  had  been  Upper  Lakes'  supplier.  "I 
thought  it  might  he  better  in  the  interests 
of  harmony,"  he  testified.  (Banks  later  de- 
nied making  the  call.) 

THE  STRAW  that  broke  the  toleration  of 
Banks  and  the  SIU  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
eventually  precipitated  the  Norrls  commis- 
sion, was  an  Incident  of  shooting.  This  inci- 
dent occurred  In  June  of  1961,  off  the  shore  of 
Seven  Islands.  Quebec.  One  man  was 
wounded,  but  several  others  were,  to  say  the 
least,  scared  silly,  and  a  number  of  people 
got  fighting  mad.  One  of  the  men  who  got 
mad  was  Jack  Leitch.  the  soft-spoken  presi- 
dent of  Upper  Lakes  Shipping  company,  own- 
ers of  the  boat  that  was  fired  upon. 
This  boat  was  the  Wheat  King,  a  converted 


tanker  that  Upper  Lakes,  through  a  sub- 
sidiary called  Island  Shipping,  had  Just  put 
into  commission  In  the  spring  of  1961.  Leitch 
and  Upper  Lakes  at  the  time  were  on  qiUte 
bad  terms  with  Banks.  The  SIU  had.  the 
previous  year,  attempted  to  sign  the  "li- 
censed" personnel — engineers — on  all  the 
Great  Lakes  boats  as  members  and  It  had 
used  some  pretty  devious  means  to  do  so. 
During  a  vote  about  representation,  the  Up- 
per Lakes  engineers  were  the  only  group  who 
voted  against  Joining  the  SIU  and  later, 
when  the  SIU's  bid  for  certification  had  been 
thrown  out  because  of  fraud,  the  SIU  ap- 
parently blamed  lU  comeuppance  on  Upper 
Lakes.  In  any  case,  according  to  Tom  Hout- 
man,  the  personnel  manager  of  the  com- 
pany, an  SIU  official  had  told  them  quite 
clearly  that  they  would  be  "punished." 

The  SIU  first  agreed  to  put  a  crew  on  the 
Wheat  King,  but  shortly  after  the  ship  was 
put  In  service.  Island  Shipping  and  the  union 
tkegan  squabbling  about  how  many  men 
ought  to  be  on  her.  The  SIU  wanted  seven 
more  than  Island  Shipping  would  agree  to. 
On  June  6,  1961,  the  crew  walked  off  the 
Wheat  King  at  Levis.  Quebec.  Island  Ship- 
ping (still  Upper  Lakes  In  disguise)  promptly 
charged  them  with  desertion,  and  also  laid 
charges  of  inciting  to  desert  against  two 
SIU  officials  who  were  in  town  at  the  time. 
After  a  telephone  conversation  between 
Leitch  and  Banks,  though,  the  company 
agreed  to  put  three  more  men  on  and  drop 
the  charges  against  the  crew,  but  not  against 
the  two  union  officials.  Shortly  afterward, 
the  Wheat  King  tried  again  to  go  to  sea,  but 
had  engine  trouble.  She  returned  to  Levis 
and,  with  a  long  delay  envisioned,  the  crew 
was  signed  off.  The  engine  troubles  were 
cleared  up  quickly.  The  company  asked  the 
SIU  for  a  new  crew.  The  SIU  declined  to 
provide  one,  this  time  insisting  that  the 
charges  against  the  union  officials  be  dropped 
too.  They  were  not.  and  Island  Shipping 
signed  on  a  new  crew — a  group  of  Greek  Im- 
migrants who  were  found  in  Montreal  and 
who  were  immediately  enlisted  in  the  Ca- 
nadian Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Transport 
and  General  Workers.  The  CBRT.  as  the 
union  U  generally  called,  already  had  a 
grudge  against  Banks  dating  back  to  a  west- 
coast  conflict  that  also  involved  violence 
and  they  were,  presumably,  only  too  glad  to 
Join  the  oppoBlUon. 

It  was  this  crew  that  was  on  the  Wheat 
King  a  few  days  later  when  the  ship  was 
flred  on  off  Seven  Islands.  A  small  boat 
pulled  out  m  the  early  hours  of  the  morning 
and  peppered  the  Whe^lt  King  with  rlfie  shots, 
shooting  out,  among  other  things,  several  of 
its  lights.  The  Wheat  King's  capUln,  who 
had  a  .303  on  board,  began  firing  back,  hit- 
ting one  man  In  the  boat. 

These  were  the  shots  that  were  heard 
around  the  waterfront,  in  that  they  were  the 
real  beginning  of  the  violence  of  1961  and 
1962. 

Jack  Leitch  and  Upper  Lakes,  though,  prob- 
ably could  not  have  forced  the  government's 
hand  In  calling  an  inquiry  into  Great  Lakes 
shipping  without  the  simultaneous  action  of 
the  Canadian  Latwr  Congress.  Just  as  Upper 
Lakes'  record  was  not  entirely  unblemished 
In  respect  to  Banks— they  had  dealt  with 
him  qiUte  comfortably  from  1950  almost 
untu  the  Wheat  King  incident  and.  Indeed, 
had  been  one  of  the  companies  that  signed 
an  agreement  with  the  SIU  for  a  group  of 
men  already  under  an  agreement  to  another 
union— the  CLC  had  played  along  with  the 
SIU  for  years.  As  late  as  1957,  in  fact,  Claude 
Jodoln,  then  as  now  president  of  the  CLC, 
testified  at  a  citizenship  hearing  In  favor 
of  making  Banks  a  Canadian.  Banks  broke 
with  the  CLC  in  1969,  when  his  union  was 
temporarily  suspended  for  "raiding"  the 
membership  of  another  group  on  the  west 
coast,  and  the  next  year,  when  the  SIU  did 
not  deign  to  appear  at  the  CLC's  convention 
to  defend  Itself,  the  expulsion  was  made 
permanent. 


In  July  of  1961,  Island  Shipping  put 
another  converted  tanker  onto  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  Northern  Venture,  with  Upper 
Lakes  acting  as  agent.  With  the  Wheat  King 
contract  as  a  precedent,  the  CBRT  was  again 
asked  to  supply  the  crew.  On  July  6.  the 
sailors  began  to  go  aboard  at  Port  Wcller. 
Ont.,  near  St.  Catherines,  On  July  10.  the 
SIU  began  to  picket.  Several  of  the  crewmen, 
who  had  not  yet  signed  articles  left  the 
ship  to  Join  the  picket  line  (the  SIU  was 
offering  them  cheap  memberships).  As  the 
Northern  Venture  began  her  sea  trials,  crowds 
of  SIU  pickets  paraded  up  and  down  the 
waterfront.  On  July  14,  Upper  Lakes  got  an 
Injunction  from  the  Ontario  Supreme  Court 
restraining  picketing  against  both  the 
Northern  Venture  and  the  Wheat  Kitig— 
which  had  perfectly  legal  agreements  with 
their  crews — but  the  picketers  were  so  intent 
on  harassing  the  Venture  that  the  mayor  of 
St.  Catherines  had  to  read  the  Riot  Act 
to  them  before  they'd  disperse.  The  Northern 
Venture  left  for  Duluth,  Minn.,  to  pick  up 
cargo,  but  there  it  was  picketed  by  American 
members  of  the  SIU,  and  stayed  tied  up 
for  a  month  before  supervisory  personnel 
loaded  her  themselves. 

The  summer  of  1961  was  a  summer  of 
t}attle  l)etween  the  SIU  and  the  owners  of  the 
Venture  and  the  Wheat  King.  Injunctions 
pretty  well  kept  the  pickets  away  from  Ca- 
nadian ports,  but  whenever  one  of  the  Island 
Shipping  tKMts  docked  In  a  U.S.  port  it 
would  be  greeted  by,  first,  SIU  plckete  and 
then,  in  states  where  the  Island  Shipping 
lawyers  were  able  to  get  injunctions  against 
the  SIU,  pickets  carrying  such  signs  as  "un- 
employed sailors."  There  was  scattered 
violence.  That  fall,  Michael  Sheehan,  a  burly 
Liverpool  Irishman  who  had  been  one  of 
Banks'  chief  aides  in  the  SIU,  but  who  had 
deserted,  helped  to  form  the  Canadian  Mari- 
time Union.  The  CMU,  which  had  strong 
backing  from  the  Canadian  Labqr  Congress, 
was  created,  as  the  CLC  h^s  inade  no  bones 
about  admitting,  for  the  single  purpose  of 
getting  the  Seafarers'  International  Union 
off  the  lakes. 

The  next  spring,  the  SIU  put  Its  contract 
demands  before  Upper  Lakes.  They  were  high, 
asking  for  increases  that,  according  to  Upper 
Lakes,    would   have    raised   their    personnel 
costs, more  than  sixty  percent.  Though  per- 
sonnel  costs   on   the   big   lake   ships — which 
can  be  crewed  by  about  thirty  men  each — 
are  a  relatively  low  part  of  their  overall  op- 
erating expense,  an  increase  of  that  dimen-^ 
slon  would- have  had  a  serious  effect  on  the 
profit  of  Upper  Lakes.  Lake  shipping  is  a 
tough,  competitive  business,  and  a  raise  In 
one   companys'    costs   could    hurt    it   quite 
severely.  The  company  and  the  union  met 
briefly,   only    to   agree   that   they    cilsagreeci, 
and  to  ask  for  a  conciliation  board    While 
the  conciliation  board  was  sitting,  the  SIU. 
claiming  that  the  hearings  were  unfair,  man- 
aged to  get  a  Quebec  court  to  issue  a  writ  of 
prohibition  against  it.  Two  of  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  board  then  wrote  to  the  minister 
of  labor.  Michael  Starr,  in  eflect  throwing  up 
their  bands  and  saying  they  co-aldn't  bring 
the  company  and  the  union  together.  Starr 
chose  to  regatd  the  letters  of  the  two  con- 
ciliators as  a  report.  Legally,  seven  days  after 
a  conclllatlpn  board  has  reported  that  it  can- 
not bring  about  a  solution,  the  two  parties 
it    has    been    conciliating    lor    may    bargain 
for    new    contracts.   Seven   days   after   Starr 
made  his  announcement.  Upper  Lakes  signed 
an  agreement  with  Sheehan's  CMU.  The  SIU 
claims — and  some  neutral  authorities  agree 
with  them — that  what  really  happened  here 
was  that  Upper  Lakes  locked  out  the  SIU. 
The  SIU  also  charges  that  Jack  teitch  of 
Upper   Lakes   and   the   union   leaders   who 
backed  the  new  CMU  were  in  collusion.  These 
men  have  in  fact,  admitted  that  they  were 
talking  together  while  the  SIU  was  still  nego- 
tiating, but  have  maintained  firmly  that  all 
their  talks  were  conditional  on  the  SIU  being 
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given  every  chuic«  to  keep  the  Upper  Lakes 
crews.  Whatever  the  background.  Upper 
Lakes  now  had  soa  e  twenty  ships  with  more 
than  three  hundri  d  and  fifty  men  boldlng 
CMU  cards,  and  ]  sland  Shipping  had  two 
ships  with  men  be  Idlng  CBRT  cards. 

Last  summer  th<  violence  grew  worse.  Days 
loet  because  of  ptc  (etlng  and  harassment  in 
American  porta — 1  tjuncUons  still  kept  the 
pickets  away  In  C  uiada — cost  Upper  Lakes 
more  than  one  ai  d  a  half  million  dollars. 
Private  detectives,  vhlch  Upper  Lakes  says  it 
had  to  hire  to  pro  ect  Its  property,  cost  an- 
other three  hundr(  d  thousand.  CMU  sailors 
were  beaten  up  In  a  doaen  ports,  some  In 
Canada,  some  In  tl  le  VS. 

The  most  f rustra  ing  fact  of  these  troubled 
times  was  that  the  ihlps  being  harassed  were 
Canadian  ships,  n  anned  by  members  of  a 
Canadian  union,  «  boae  right  to  representa- 
tion had  not  been  questioned  by  any  Cana- 
dian court — and  t  ntj  were  being  picketed 
and  held  up  in  Am  srlcan  ports.  Upper  Lakes 
had  exhausted  all  its  legal  avenues  by  this 
time — except  for  a  )  ew  places,  lilce  Minnesota, 
where  it  Just  coul  In't  get  an  injunction — 
and  yet  the  problei  i  continued.  By  this  time 
too,  the  CLC  was  red  up.  Both  the  CBRT 
afld  CMU  were.  >f  course,  members  in 
good  standing  of  .he  Congress,  their  men 
were  not  being  allo^  red  to  do  their  Jobs  prop- 
erly and  many  cf  them  were  suffering  vio- 
lence. Both  the  CIC  and  Upper  Lakes  had 
made  repeated  req  lests  to  the  govenunent 
to  step  in,  and  the  Congress  had  written  to 
at  least  one  senior  c  Ddal  of  the  Ani-CIO,  its 
coxuiterpart  in  the  UJS.  (although  the  SIU 
Is  still  in  the  AFL-(  lO) .  asking  it  to  stop  the 
harassment  of  Cana  dian  ships.  When  nothing 
was  done,  the  CLC  with,  in  the  words  of  its 
lawyer  Maurice  Wr  gbt  "considerable  regret. 


nay  trepidation," 
CBRT,  which  reprt 


ook  a  drastic  step.  The 
nts  moat  of  the  men  who 


man   the  St.  Lawience  Seaway,  decided  to 


boycott  ships  with 
The  head  ofDce 


locals  affected  to  pi  esent  resolutions  to  their 
own  memberships  igreelng  to  take  "retalia- 
tory action."  The  e  renlng  before  this  resolu- 
tion was  to  be  pret  ented  to  the  union  local 
In  St.  Catharines,  J  ihn  MacNamara.  the  local 
president  and  also  1  ockmaster  of  the  Number 
One  lock  on  the  Seaway,  was  viciously  at- 
tacked in  front  of  his  own  home,  and  as- 
saulted with  gar  len  shears.  The  local 
members  of  the  (  BRT  were  outraged — as 
were  most  of  the  c  [tizens  of  St.  Catharines. 
The  "retaliation"  resolution  passed  the  next 
day. 


ORDER  FOR 
SENATOR 


MANSFIELD 


Senax>r 


Mr 

ask  unanimous 
unusual — that 
tingulshed 
YoimG]  had 
exceed  15  minutes 
he  arrives  in  the 

The  PRESIDDfO 
objection?  The 
it  is  so  ordered, 


A  message  In 
dent  of  the  Unit^ 
nomination  was 
Senate   by    Mr. 
secretaries. 


SIU  personnel. 

of  the  CBRT  asked 


the 


aECXXJNITION  OF 
1  OUNO  OF  OHIO 


Mr.   President,   I 

consent — this  is  a  little 

time  which  the  dis- 

from    Ohio    [Mr. 

requested  begin,  for  not  to 

out  of  order,  when 

Chamber. 

OFFICER.  Is  there 
Chair  hears  none,  and 


BiESSAGE    FRO^    THE    PRESIDENT 


Writing  from  the  Presi- 

States  submitting  a 

communicated  to  the 

Leonard,    one    of   his 


EXECUTIVE    M  S88AOE    REFERRED 


mitting  the  nomination  of  Francesco 
Costagliola,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, which  was  referred  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


BILL  INTRODUCED 

A  bill  was  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  cuuent,  the 
second  time,  and  refered  as  follows: 

ByMr.  MONDALS: 

S.  4001.  A  MU  authorizing  construction  of 
certain  Improvements  on  the  Wild  Rice 
River  in  Minnesota,  in  the  Interest  of  flood 
control  and  allied  purposes;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  On  PubUc  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  ICr.  Mondaui  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


As  in  executive Jsession,    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President   of   th^  United   States  sub- 


S.  4061— INTRODUCTION  OF  «tt.t.  TO 
AUTHORIZE  WILD  RICE  RIVER 
FLOOD  CONTROL  PROJECT,  MIN- 
NESOTA 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
authorizing  the  construction  of  a  dam 
and  reservoir  on  the  Wild  Rice  River 
above  Twin  Valley,  Minn.,  for  flood 
control,  general  recreation,  and  allied 
purposes.  Although  I  will  not  discuss  the 
details  or  merits  of  this  Important  proj- 
ect in  this  brief  statement,  I  am  request- 
ing imanimous  consent  that  pertinent 
reports  supplied  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  be  reprinted  in  their  entirety  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  L) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Ordinarily  such  au- 
thorizations are  recommended  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Public  Works  Committee 
in  an  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill. 
The  project  authorized  by  this  proposal 
was  reviewed  by  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  both  the  House  and  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committees  and  would  almost 
certainly  have  been  included  in  the  1968 
bill,  Public  Law  90-483.  Indeed,  the  leg- 
islation I  propose  today  is  offered  only 
because  Executive  Branch  delays  in  sub- 
mitting essential  reports  to  Congress 
resulted  in  the  exclusion  of  this  worthy 
and  vital  project  from  the  1968  omnibus 
bill.  I  believe  it  is  important  to  stress 
that  the  essential  Executive  reports  were 
submitted  in  late  July  and  are  favorable 
to  the  project.  It  is  regrettable  that  they 
were  not  received  in  time  to  assure  the 
inclusion  of  this  project  in  the  1968  om- 
nibus bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Senator  Randolph 
will  proceed  to  consider  this  bill  and  that 
construction  of  the  Wild  Rice  River  proj- 
ect, substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  House  Document  366.  90th 
Congress,  will  be  authorized  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  4061)  authorizing  con- 
struction of  certain  improvements  on  the 
Wild  Rice  River  in  Minnesota,  in  the  In- 
terest of  flood  control  and  allied  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Mowdale,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 


ferred   to   the   Committee    on   Public 
Works. 

KxHZBrr  1 
Dkpakticxnt  of  thx  Abict, 

WaaMngUm,  D.C.,  July  19, 1968. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCobmack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DSAK  Ma.  SPBAKxa:  I  am  transmitting 
herewith  a  favorable  report  dated  June  3, 
1968,  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  together  with  accompany- 
ing papers  and  iUustratlons,  on  an  interim 
avavej  of  Wild  Rice  River,  Minnesota,  in 
partial  response  to  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works,  United  States  Sen- 
ate, adopted  June  16,  1960,  and  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  June  37  and  July 
19,  1960. 

The  views  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  the 
Governor  of  Minnesota,  the  Departments  o{ 
the  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Trans- 
portation, and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Federal  Power  Commission  are 
set  forth  in  the  inclosed  communications, 
together  with  the  reply  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
the  proposed  report  to  the  Congress;  how- 
ever, it  states  that  no  conunitment  can  be 
made  at  this  time  as  to  when  any  estimate 
of  appropriation  would  be  submitted  for 
construction  of  the  project,  if  authorized  by 
the  Congress,  since  this  would  be  governed 
by  the  President's  budgetary  objectives  as 
determined  by  tbe  then  prevailing  fiscal 
situation.  A  copy  of  tbe  letter  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  is  Inclosed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stanlxt  R.  Rxsox, 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

DZPAKTICXNT  or  THK  AXICT, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  19, 1968. 
Hon.  JxNinifGa  Randolph, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mb.  Chahiman:  I  am  transmitting 
herewith  a  favorable  report  dated  June  3, 
1968,  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  together  with  accompany- 
ing papers  and  Ulustratlons,  on  an  interim 
survey  of  Wild  Rice  River,  Minnesota,  in 
partial  response  to  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  PubUc  Works,  United  States  Sen- 
ate, adopted  June  16,  1950,  and  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  June  27  and  July 
19,  1960. 

The  views  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  the 
Oovemor  of  Minnesota,  the  Departments  of 
the  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Trans- 
I>ortation,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Federal  Power  Commission  are 
set  forth  in  the  Inclosed  communications, 
together  with  the  reply  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  the 
proposed  report  to  the  Congress;  however,  it 
states  that  no  commitment  can  be  made  at 
this  time  as  to  when  any  estimate  of  appro- 
priation would  be  submitted  for  construc- 
tion of  the  project.  If  authorized  by  tbe 
Congress,  since  this  would  be  governed  by 
the  President's  budgetary  objectives  as  de- 
termined by  the  then  prevailing  fiscal  situa- 
tion. A  copy  of  the  letter  from  the  Bureau 
of  tbe  Budget  is  inclosed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stanlkt  R.  Rzsoa. 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Depastment  or  the  Akmt, 
OmcB  or  THE  CHizr  or  Enoineess, 

Wa3hin0on,  D.C,  June  3, 1968. 
Subject:  Wild  Rice  River,  Minn. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

1.  I  submit  for  transmission  to  Congress 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  accompanied  by  the  re- 
ports of  the  District  and  Division  Engineers, 
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on  Wild  Rice  River,  MlnneeoU,  in  partial  re- 
sponse to  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
public  Worlcs  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
adopted  16  June  1960,  and  two  resolutions 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  27  June 
and  19  July  1950,  concerning  tbe  advisability 
of  providing  further  Improvements  in  the 
Red  River  of  the  North  drainage  basin, 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 
The  reports  cover  the  flood  and  related  water 
problems  of  the  Wild  Rice  and  Marsh  River 
basins  recognizing  their  relationship  to  prob- 
lems m  the  Red  River  of  the  North  basin. 
3.  Tbe  District  and  DlvUlon  Engineers  rec- 
ommend construction  of  a  dam  and  reservoir 
on  the  Wild  Rice  River  above  Twin  Valley, 
Minnesota,  for  flood  control,  general  recrea- 
tion, and  flsh  and  wUdltfe  enhancement,  sub- 
ject to  certain  items  of  local  cooperation. 
They  estimate  the  ilrst  cost  of  the  Improve- 
ment at  $8,352,000.  including  $82,000  for  fu- 
ture recreation  facilities,  of  which  $8,106,000 
would  be  Federal  and  $156,000  would  be  non- 
Federal,  after  allowing  for  non-Federal  re- 
payment of  one-half  the  separable  cost  allo- 
cated to  recreation  and  flsh  and  wildlife 
enhancement.  The  armual  charges  are  esti- 
mated at  $310,200,  including  $19,900  for 
maintenance,  operation,  and  replacements. 
Average  antaual  benefits  with  and  without 
redevelopment  benefits  are  estimated  at 
$465,300  and  $399,000,  respectively.  The  ben- 
efit-cost ratio  is  1.5  with,  and  1.3  without, 
redevelopment  benefits. 

3.  The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors  concurs  generally  In  the  findings  of 
the  reporting  officers  and  recommends  con- 
struction of  the  Improvement  subject  to  cer- 
tain requirements  of  local  cooperation.  Tbe 
Board  considers,  however,  that  the  portion  of 
the  relocation  of  County  Road  36  necessl- 
Uted  by  the  reservoir  development  should  be 
constructed  to  the  same  design  standards  as 
other  portions  of  the  relocation,  and  the  ad- 
ditional costs  therefor  (presently  estimated 
at  $7,000)  should  be  borne  by  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  part  of  the  project  costs. 
Such  adjustment  would  be  minor  and  would 
have  no  significant  effect  on  the  beneflt-cost 
ratio. 

4.  I  concur  In  the  views  and  recommenda- 
tions of  tbe  Board. 

WILLIAK  F.  Cassidt, 
Lieutenant  General,  U.S.  Army,  Chief  of 
Engineers. 

Depaktmcnt  or  the  AutT, 

Corps  or  Engineers, 
Washington.  D.C,  March  26,  1998. 
Subject:  Wild  Rice  River,  Minn. 
Chiep  or  Enoutekks, 
Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.C. 

1.  Authority. — ThU  report  is  in  partial  re- 
sponse to  the  following  resolutions  adopted 
15  June  1950,  27  June  1950,  and  19  July  1950, 
respectively: 

"Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  United  States  Senate,  That  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
created  under  Section  3  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act,  approved  June  13,  1902,  be,  and 
Is  hereby,  requested  to  review  the  reports  on 
the  Red  River  of  the  North,  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota,  submitted  In  House  Dociunent 
Niunbered  185,  Elghty-flrst  Congress,  and 
prior  reports,  with  a  view  to  determining  if 
the  recommendations  contained  therein 
should  be  modified  at  this  time  in  view  of 
tbe  disastrous  floods  of  April  and  May,  1950, 
and  in  view  of  the  international  aspects  of 
the  flood  problem  on  which  much  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  Dominion,  pro- 
vincial, municipal  and  other  Interests  in 
Canada  through  the  investigations  already 
under  way  in  accordance  with  Article  IX  of 
the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  January 
1909." 

"Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves, 
United  States,  That  tbe  Board  of  Englneen 


for  Rivers  and  Harbors  be,  and  Is  hereby,  re- 
quested to  review  the  reports  on  the  Red 
River  of  the  North  Drainage  Basin,  Minnesota, 
South  Dakota,  and  North  Dakota,  eubmltted 
in  House  Document  No.  185,  81st  Congress,  1st 
Session,  and  prior  reports,  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining whether  tbe  recommendations 
contained  therein  should  be  modlfled  in  any 
way  at  this  time." 

"Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
United  States,  That  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors  be,  and  Is  hereby,  re- 
quested to  review  the  reports  on  the  Red 
River  of  the  North  Drainage  Basin,  Minne- 
sota, South  Dakota,  and  North  Dakota,  sub- 
mitted in  House  Document  No.  185,  Slst  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session,  and  prior  reports,  with  a 
view  to  determining  if  the  recommendations 
contained  therein  should  be  modlfled  at  this 
time  in  view  of  the  disastrous  floods  of  April 
and  May,  1950,  and  in  view  of  the  interna- 
tional aspects  of  tbe  flood  problem  on  which 
much  information  may  l>e  obtained  from 
Dominion,  provincial,  municipal,  and  other 
interests  In  Canada  through  the  investiga- 
tions already  under  way  In  accordance  with 
Article  IX  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of 
January  1909." 

It  covers  the  urgent  flood  and  related  water 
problems  of  the  Wild  Rice  and  Marsh  River 
basins,  recognizing  their  relationship  to 
problems  in  tbe  Red  River  of  tbe  North 
basin.  Other  reports  in  response  to  the  reso- 
lutions will  be  submitted  later. 

2.  Basin  description. — The  Wild  Rice  River 
is  an  eastern  tributary  of  the  Red  River  of 
the  North  in  northwestern  Minnesota.  The 
river  heads  at  Lower  Rice  Lake  in  Clearwater 
County  and  flows  westerly  for  about  160 
miles,  joining  the  Red  River  of  the  North 
about  30  miles  north  of  Moorhead,  Minne- 
sota. In  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century, 
local  interests  constructed  a  lO-mlle-long 
ditch  to  divert  a  part  of  Wild  Rice  River 
floodflows  into  the  adjacent  Marsh  River. 
These  two  streams  drain  an  area  of  about 
1,950  square  miles,  of  which  300  square  miles 
are  in  the  Marsh  River  watershed.  Above  the 
point  of  diversion,  the  Wild  Rice  River  drains 
1,090  square  miles.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
basin  Is  a  nearly  flat  lacustrine  plain  which 
was  tbe  bed  of  glacial  Lake  Agasslz.  Lacus- 
trine deposits  extend  to  great  depths  over 
this  plain.  Stream  slopes  average  about  4  feet 
per  mile  in  the  upper  reaches  and  about  1 
foot  per  mile  in  the  lower  27-mlle  reach. 
Channel  capacity  Immediately  upstream 
from  the  point  of  diversion  is  3,100  cubic 
feet  per  second  (c.f.s.).  Below  the  diversion, 
the  Wild  Rice  River  channel  capacity  ranges 
from  about  2,200  c.f.s.  to  2,600  c.f.s.  Marsh 
River  channel  capacities  vary  from  940  to 
about  1,360  cf  .8. 

3.  Economic  development.— The  population 
of  Norman  and  Mahnomen  Counties,  which 
comprise  most  of  the  Wild  Rice  and  Marsh 
River  basins,  totaled  17,594  In  1960.  The 
largest  communities  in  the  basin  are  Ada, 
Mahnomen,  and  Twin  Valley  with  popula- 
tions of  2,064,  1,462,  and  841,  respectively. 
In  1960.  Agriculture,  primarily  cash  crop 
farming,  is  the  major  occupation.  Industries 
are  those  associated  with  the  processing  or 
marketing  of  food  and  kindred  products. 

4.  Existing  improvements. — In  1954,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  completed  about  39  miles 
of  channel  Improvement,  of  which  about  15 
miles  were  on  the  Wild  Rice  River  above  mile 
27.3  and  24  miles  on  the  Marsh  River  above 
mile  20.8.  The  Improved  channels  are  de- 
signed to  carry  floodflows  corresponding  to  a 
discharge  above  the  point  of  diversion  of 
about  3,100  c.f.s.  Federal  costs  have  amounted 
to  about  $405,000.  In  1964,  snagging  and 
clearing  of  a  12-mlle  reach  of  the  Wild  Rice 
River  between  miles  15.2  and  27.2  for  flood 
control  was  completed  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers at  a  Federal  cost  of  about  $86,600.  In 
1895.  local  Interests  constructed  a  diversion 
ditch  together  with  a  low  concrete  weir  to 


divert  part  of  the  Wild  Rice  River  floodflows 
Into  the  Marsh  River.  In  1906,  the  SUte 
dredged  a  series  of  cutoffs  on  the  Wild  Rice 
River  between  miles  35  and  40  In  the  mterest 
of  flood  control.  Municipal  and  private  in- 
terests have  built  several  small  dams  for  wa- 
ter supply  and  power,  two  of  which  still  re- 
main at  miles  3.6  and  57.4. 

5.  Floods  and  damages. — Flooding  along  the 
Wild  Rice  and  Marsh  Rivers  occurs  frequently 
and  high  flows  on  these  streams  aggravate 
downstream  flooding  along  the  Red  River  of 
the  North.  The  maximum  flood  of  record  in 
July  1909  inundated  the  entire  community 
of  Ada  as  well  as  nearly  100.000  acres  of  crop- 
land in  the  Wild  Rice  and  Marsh  River  basins. 
Average  annual  flood  damages  based  on  June 
1966  prices  are  estimated  at  $497,800  of  which 
$292,500  is  agricultural,  $20,600  is  rural  road 
and  bridges  and  $174,700  is  urban.  In  addi- 
tion, average  annual  crop  damages  along  tbe 
Red  River  of  the  North  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Wild  Rice  River  to  the  International 
boundary  are  estimated  at  $1,481,600  and 
urban  damages  to  the  city  of  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota,  at  $710,200. 

6.  Improvements  desired. — ^At  a  public 
hearing  held  by  tbe  District  Engineer  in  Jan- 
uary 1063,  local  interests  strongly  favored 
multiple-purpose  reservoir  storage.  They  par- 
ticularly desired  provision  of  an  assured 
water  supply  in  anticipation  of  industrial 
expansion  in  the  Wild  Rice  River  basin  which 
subsequently  failed  to  materialize.  Following 
the  damaging  floods  of  1966  and  1966,  they 
have  urged  early  construction  of  a  reservoir 
principally  for  flood  control.  They  now 
strongly  support  the  reservoir  plan  proposed 
by  the  District  Engineer. 

7.  Plan  of  improvement. — The  District  En- 
gineer finds  that  a  reservoir  on  the  Wild 
Rice  River,  with  the  dam  located  about  1 
mile  above  Twin  Valley,  for  purposes  of  flood 
control,  recreation,  and  flsh  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement, would  constitute  the  most  prac- 
tical and  economically  feasible  solution  to 
the  flood  and  water-related  problems  of  the 
Wild  Rice  River  basin  and  would  also  pro- 
vide beneflcial  flood  stage  reduction  along 
the  Red  River  of  the  North.  The  drainage 
area  at  the  damsite  is  888  square  miles.  The 
dam  would  be  a  rolled  earthflU  structure 
about  90  feet  high  with  a  crest  length  of 
4,280  feet  including  the  spillway.  The  spill- 
way would  consist  of  a  concrete  ogee  crest 
and  chute  equipped  with  two  tainter  gates. 
A  gated  low-flow  outlet  conduit  would  be 
combined  with  the  splUway  gate  pier.  The 
reservoir  would  provide  47,000  acre-feet  of 
storage  of  which  39.500  acre-feet  would  be  for 
flood  control  and  7,600  acre-feet  for  sediment 
reserve  to  be  used  as  a  conservation  pool  for 
recreation  and  flsh  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment. The  project  plan  provides  for  develop- 
ment of  three  recreation  areas  for  public  use, 
two  along  the  rim  of  the  reservoir  and  one 
below  the  dam. 

8.  Economic  evaluation. — The  District  En- 
gineer estimates  the  first  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed dam  and  reservoir  project  at  $8,270,000 
for  Initial  construction  and  $82,000  for  fu- 
ture recreation  facilities  of  which  the  Federal 
cost  would  be  $8,155,000  for  initial  construc- 
tion and  $41,000  for  future  recreation  facil- 
ities. The  initial  and  future  non-Federal 
share  would  amount  to  $115,000  and  $41,000, 
respectively.  Using  an  Interest  rate  of  3>4 
percent  and  a  100-year  period  of  analysis,  the 
District  Engineer  estimates  the  annual 
charges  at  $310,200,  including  $19,900  for  op- 
eration, maintenance,  and  replacements  of 
which  $7,300  would  be  non-Federal.  The  av- 
erage annual  benefits  are  estimated  at  $465,- 
300,  consisting  of  $363,700  for  flood  control, 
$31,300  for  general  recreation.  $4,000  for  flsh 
and  wlldUfe  enhancement,  and  $66,300  for 
redevelopment  effects.  The  ratio  of  bene- 
fits to  costs  lb  1.3  without  redevelopment 
benefits  and  1.5  with  these  benefits  includ- 
ed. The  District  Engineer  recommends  that  a 
dam  and  reservoir  on  the  Wild  Rice  River, 
Minnesota,  be  authorized  for  flood  control, 
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general  recreatloi  ,  and  flah  and  wildlife  en- 
tiancement  esaennally  In  accordance  with  tola 
plan,  subject  to  pertain  specified  local  co- 
operation. He  fuDther  recemmends  tbat,  In 
accordance  with  trhe  recommendation  of  the 
Director  of  the  Bi  reau  or  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  addltloz  al  detailed  studies  of  flsb 
and  wildlife  resou  rcea  be  conducted  as  necee- 
■ary,  after  the  pre  ject  la  authorized,  and  that 
such  reasonable  n  lodlflcatlons  be  made  In  the 
pro]4  ct  facilities  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  tl  e  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and  the  Chief 
the  conservation.  Improve- 
ment, and  devel(  pment  of  these  reaources. 
The  IMvlslon  Eng^er  concurs. 

Engineer  Issued  a  public 
recommendations  and  af- 
parttes  an  opportunity  to 
Information  to  the  Board. 
Careful  conalderatlon  has  been  given  to  the 
communlcatlona  i  »celved. 


0.  The  Division 
notice  stating  his 
fording  Interested 
present  addltlona: 


TXKWS  AND  axcoM: 


ENonnncxs  rt  r  xivzxs  and  HARaou 

10.  Views. — The  Board  of  Bnglneera  for 
Rivers  and  Harboi  i  concurs  In  general  In  the 
views  and  recomn  endatlons  of  the  reporting 
offlceis>-The  propc  sed  Improvements  are  eco- 
BomloaUy  Justlflei  1  and  the  requirements  of 

are  generally  appropriate. 
The  Board  notes,  I  owever,  with  reapect  to  the 
proposed  relocatlo  i  of  County  Ro*d  86,  that 

relocation  necessitated  by 
the  reservoir  dev  slopment  should  be  con- 
structed to  the  I  ame  design  standards  as 
other  portions  of  he  relocation,  and  the  ad- 
ditional costs  thef'efor  (presently  eaUmated 
"be  borne  by  the  Federal 

part  of  the  project  costs. 

irould  be  minor  and  would 
effect  on  the  benefit-cost 


at  $7,000)    should 
Government  as  a 
Such  adjustment 
have  no  slgnlflcan 
ratio 

11.  Recommenditions, 
Boiu'd  recommendi 


a.  In  accordanc » 
Project  Recreation 
(1)    Administer 


terest,  one-half  o: 
cated  to  recreation 


ENDATIONS  OV  TUB  BOAaO  OV 


Accordingly,      the 

the  construction  of  a  dam 
and  reservoir  on  iftie  Wild  Rice  River  above 
Twin    Valley,    Minnesota,   for    fiood    control, 

and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
b«ncement,  genercbly  In  accordance  with  the 
plan  of  the  Dlstrii  t  Engineer  and  with  such 
modifications  ther  >of  as  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Chief  of  Engl:  leers  may  be  advUable,  at 
of  $8,369,000  for  coostruc- 
tlon  and  $19,900  i.nnually  for  maintenance. 
op>eratlon,  and  rei  lacements :  Provided  that, 
prior  to  construct  on,  local  intereeta  furnish 
assurances  satlafa  ;tory  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  that  the^  will: 

with  the  Federal  Water 

Act: 

project  land  and  water 
areas  for  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement; 

(2)    Pay,    contribute    In    kind,    or    repay 
(which  may  be  thx>ugh  user  fees)   with  In- 


the  separable  cost  allo- 
and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement, presently  estimated  at  $115,000 
for  Initial  developipent  and  $41,000  for  future 
faclUties: 

(3)    Bear  all  cokts  of  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  replacefient  of  recreation  and  fish 
and   facilities,  presently 
estimated  at  $7,30A  annually; 

b.  Prevent  encroichment  which  would  re- 
duce the  flood-carr  ring  capacities  of  the  Wild 
Rice  and  Marsh  ]  ^ver  channels  below  the 
propoeed  reservoir; 

c.  At  least  ann  Jally  Inform  affected  In- 
terests that  the  pn  Ject  will  not  provide  com- 
plete fiood  protect  on; 

d.  Provide  gulda  ice  and  leadership  in  pre- 
venting unwise  f\  ture  development  of  the 

I  of  appropriate  flood  plain 
to    reduce    flood 


fiood  plain  by  use 
management    tectfniques 
losses;  and 


e.  Hold  and  saw  the  United  States  free 
from  damages  due  " " ' 


to  water-rights  claims  re- 
sulting from  oons^uctlon  and  operation  of 
the  project. 

12.   The  Board   hirther   recommends   that 
studies  of  fish  and  wlld- 


addlUonal  detailed 


life  reaources  be  conducted,  as  necessary, 
after  the  project  Is  authorized,  and  that  such 
reasonable  modifications  be  made  in  the  au. 
tborlBed  project  facilities  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers for  the  conservation,  improvement,  and 
development  of  these  resources. 

13.  The  Board  further  recommends  that, 
following  authorization  of  the  project,,  de- 
tailed site  Investigation  and  design  be  made 
for  the  purp>ose  of  accurately  defining  the 
project  lands  required;  that  subsequently, 
advance  acquisition  be  made  of  such  title 
to  such  lands  as  may  be  required  to  pre- 
serve the  site  against  Incompatible  develop- 
ments; and  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  be 
authorized  to  participate  In  the  construction 
or  reconstruction  of  transportation  and  util- 
ity facilities  in  advance  of  project  construc- 
tion as  required  to  preserve  such  areas  from 
encroachment  and  avoid  Increased  costs  for 
relocations. 

14.  The  net  cost  to  the  United  SUtes  for 
the  recommended  improvements  is  estimated 
at  $8,203,000  for  construction  and  $12.e00 
annually  for  operation,  maintenance,  and 
replacements. 

For  the  Board: 

R.  O.  MacOonnell, 
Major  General,  U.S.  Army,  Chairman. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Hakris],  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  3987)  to  amend 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss]  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
CHtTRCH]  be  added  as  cosponaors  of  my 
bill  (S.  4049)  to  exempt  highway  trust 
fund  moneys  from  the  expenditure  limi- 
tations of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICES  OP  MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENTS  TO  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1969 

AMENDMENT    NO.    0S3 

Mr.  RUSSELL  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  stand- 
ing rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  Is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (HJi.  18707) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969.  and  for  other  purposes,  the  following 
amendment,  namely:  On  page  44.  after  line 
21.  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  542.  Effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act — 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  Section  201  of  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968.  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  those 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense  In 
positions  established  after  June  30,  1966  In 
support  of  Southeast  Asia  operations  and 
scheduled  for  abolition  on  termination  of 
those  operations:  Prot^ided,  That  this  para- 
graph shall  apply  to  not  more  than  150,000 
of  such  employees. 


"(3)  In  applying  the  provisions  of  such 
section  to  the  departments  and  agencies  in 
the  Executive  Branch  those  employees  (not 
exceeding  160,000)  covered  by  (1)  above  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account. 

•■(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Section  201(a)  of  the  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture Control  Act  of  1968,  employment  In 
temporary  and  part-time  positions  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  may  be  programed  on 
an  annual  basis  in  an  average  number  not 
exceeding  the  average  number  of  such  em- 
ployees during  1967." 

On  page  44,  line  22  strike  out  "642".  and 
insert  "548". 

Mr.  RUSSELL  also  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  prot}Osed  by  him. 
to  House  bill  18707,  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
for  other  punxises,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

AMENDMENT  NO.   998 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  stand- 
ing rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  it  Is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  blU  (H.R.  18707) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  following 
amendment,  namely,  on  page  42,  strike  lines 
23  and  24  over  to  and  Including  lines  1  and 
2  on  page  43,  and  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  537.  No  part  of  the  funds  provided 
In  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay 
any  recipient  of  a  grant  or  contract  for  the 
conduct  of  a  research  project  an  amount  for 
indirect  expenses  In  connection  with  such 
project  In  excess  of  twenty-five  per  centum 
of  the  direct  costs." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  House  bill  18707,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


PROTECTION  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  FROM  RADIATION  EMIS- 
SIONS FROM  ELECTRONIC  PROD- 
UCTS—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  9S4 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Kennxot.  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr. 
MoNSALz)  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (Hit.  10790)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  health  from 
radiation  emissions  from  electronic  prod- 
ucts, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough 
when  he  submitted  the  above  amend- 
ment, which  appear  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1969— AMEND- 
MENTS^ 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    988    THBOUCH    994 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  <for  Mr.  Clark)  sub- 
mitted 10  amendments,  Intended  to  be 
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proposed  by  Mr.  Clark,  to  the  blU  (H.R. 
18707)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Etepartment  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1969,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Uble  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE CODE  OP  1954,  RELATING  TO 
AMORTIZED  DEDUCTIONS  FOR 
CERTAIN  ASSESSMENTS  FOR  DE- 
PRECIABLE PROPERTY— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  99S  AND  99e  AND  NOS. 
999    AND    1000 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submitted 
four  amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him,  to  the  bill  (HJl.  2767)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  a  fanner  an  amortized  de- 
duction from  gross  Income  for  assess- 
ments for  depreciable  property  levied  by 
soil  or  water  conservation  or  drainage 
districts,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  997 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hill)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  House  bill  2767,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  AIRCRAFT 

CRASH  LITIGATION— S.  3305  AND 

S. 3306 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in 
Judicial  Machinery,  I  wish  to  announce 
the  continuation  of  hearings  for  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  3305  and  S.  3306.  These 
bills  would  improve  the  Judicial  machin- 
ery by  providing  for  Federal  Jurisdiction 
and  a  body  of  uniform  Federal  law  for 
cases  arising  out  of  certain  operations 
of  aircraft. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  September 
25,  1968.  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room  6206,  New 
Senate  OfBce  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  should  commimicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306,  New  Senate  OfBce  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  LOAN 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  successful  programs  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  is  its  eco- 
nomic opportunity  loan  program  which 
helps  disadvantaged  persons  become 
owners  and  operators  of  their  own  small 
businesses. 

Time  and  agsdn  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  many  of  these  people  In  our 
inner  cities  have  the  capability  of  be- 
coming successful  business  owners  and 
operators,  but  they  simply  lack  the  fi- 
nancing and  managerial  skills  that  any 
successful  business  must  have. 

This  program,  which  is  the  direct  out- 
growth of  President  Johnson's  concern 
over  the  welfare  of  people  In  America's 
inner  cities,  is  not  something  that  is 
waiUng  for  the  future.  It  is  providing 
help  now. 


As  evidence  of  this,  I  offer  the  stories 
of  three  successful  small  businesses  that 
have  recently  been  started  in  the  Twin 
Cities.  In  each  case  It  was  a  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  loan  that  made  the 
difference.  And  the  loans  are  being  re- 
paid, with  Interest. 

These  stories  involve  Matfs  Auto 
Body  Shop.  974  Rice  Street,  St.  Paul, 
owned  and  operated  by  Matthew  Walker; 
Robert  Upholstering  Co.,  2139  Lowry 
Avenue  North,  Minneapolis,  owned  joint- 
ly by  Russell  R.  Taylor  and  L.  Williams 
Samuelson;  and  Phillips  Groceries,  38th 
and  3d  Avenue  South.  Minneapolis, 
owned  by  WUliam  Phillips. 

Mr.  President,  the  stories  of  these  three 
successful  small  enterprises  are  related 
In  articles  appearing  in  the  Mirmeapolis 
Spokesman  for  July  11,  1968;  the  Twin 
Cities  Observer  for  July  11,  1968,  and  the 
Twin  Cities  Courier  for  July  13,  1968. 

Because  of  the  Interest  many  people 
will  have  in  these  stories,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re- 
cqRD,  as  follows: 

(Prom    the    Minneapolis    Spokesman,    July 

11.  1968] 

Matt  Walker  Atjto  Body  Shop 

Personable  Matthew  Walker  Is  the  own- 
er and  manager  of  Matfs  Auto  Body  Shop 
located  at  974  Rice  Street  In  St.  Paul.  Matt 
was  bom  In  Dallas,  Texas  38  years  ago  and 
came  to  St.  Paul  In  August  of  1967. 

When  he  arrived  and  learned  of  the  cold 
and  heavy  snowfalls  that  occurred  in  the 
winter  In  this  area,  he  was  nearly  scared 
away  and  thought  that  perhaps  he  should 
return  to  Texas. 

However,  he  decided  to  sUck  It  out  and 
got  a  Job  shortly  thereafter  washing  cars 
at  the  Audltorlvmi  Oarage  In  St.  Paul.  Later 
he  became  manager  and  In  a  period  of  two 
months  he  was  washing  and  waxing  33  cars  a 

Subsequently  Mr.  Walker  took  over  a  park- 
ing lot  for  the  S  &  li  Company  and  built  up 
a  sizeable  business. 

While  m  Dallas  Matt  Walker  had  learned 
how  to  take  the  dents  out  of  cars  and 
became  an  expert  auto  body  mechanic.  One 
day  one  of  his  customers  came  In  at  which 
time  Matt  suggested  a  wax  job.  However,  the 
customer  said  he  wanted  to  wait  for  a  week 
or  two  while  he  had  a  dent  removed  from 
one  of  his  fenders.  Matt  learned  that  this 
job  would  cost  $35  and  since  the  dent  was 
insignificant  he  thought  it  might  be  well 
for  him  to  go  back  to  his  old  profession  of 
auto  body  work. 

This  he  did  and  for  several  years  worked 
with  major  automobile  agencies  and  other 
body  shops  as  a  mechanic. 

With  all  of  his  experience  Mr.  Walker  de- 
cided that  the.  time  had  come  for  him  to 
start  a  buslnees  of  his  own  and  about  three 
years  ago  he  set  up  a  shop  which  Is  located 
at  974  Rice  Street.  Mr.  Walker  is  an  expert 
body  mechanic  whose  philosophy  Is  that  "If 
a  job  is  worthwhUe  doing  It  is  worth  doing 
right."  Under  this  phUosophy  Mr.  Walker 
feels  that  he  can  always  guarantee  his  cus- 
tomers a  good  job  and  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

Mr.  Walker  knows  the  hard  knocks  of  life 
and  was  \inable  to  go  beyond  the  fourth 
grade  In  school.  However,  he  taught  himself 
with  the  help  of  his  wife  Jequita.  He  learned 
how  to  read  and  write  and  this  happened 
in  a  very  short  time.  In  order  to  add  to  the 
family  Income  his  wife  Is  in  school  learning 
to  become  an  IBM  key  punch  operator.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  It  was  necessary  for  Mr. 
Walker  to  expand  his  operation  by  increas- 
ing the  size  of  bis  buUdlng  and  obtolning 


additional  equipment.  He  went  to  Small 
Business  Administration  for  a  loan  and  waa 
able  to  obtain  the  financing  to  bring  this 
exi>ansion  about. 

Mr.  Walker  is  a  kind  and  gracious  indi- 
vidual living  by  the  Golden  Rule.  If  there 
is  any  one  fault  that  he  has  it  is  being  too 
good  hearted.  Mr.  Walker  has  helped  many 
people  and  given  away  much  of  his  money 
to  those  out  of  money  without  their  even 
knowing  the  source.  Nevertheless  this  has 
given  Mr.  Walker  much  personal  satisfac- 
tion and  the  feeling  that  he  has  contributed 
to  the  welfare  of  others.  Mr.  Walker.  hU  wife 
and  five  chUdren  live  at  644  Dayton  Av..  m 
St.  Paul. 

I  Prom  the  Twin  City  Observer,  July  11.  19681 
Roberts   Upholstering   and   Phh-lips   Gro- 
ceries Both  Benefit  Prom  Small  Business 
Association 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  businesses  In 
the  Tvrtn  Cities  Is  the  Roberts  Upholstering 
Company  located  at  2139  Lowry  Ave.  N.. 
started  nine  years  ago  by  Russell  R.  Taylor 
and  L.  William  Samuelson. 

Prior  to  starting  their  business,  the  own- 
ers had  been  close  friends  and  had  worked 
for  the  same  furniture  manufacturing  com- 
pany for  many  years,  developing  the  tech- 
nical skills  that  are  so  necessary  to  the 
success  of  a  business.  Now  Taylor,  the  com- 
pany president,  has  charge  of  production, 
while  Samuelson  is  In  charge  of  the  office. 
Roberts  Upholstering.  Inc.,  moved  into  its 
present  locaUon  last  August  where  they  have 
approximately  6,000  sq.  feet  of  floor-space. 
Since  their  business  has  doubled  that  of 
over  a  year  ago,  they  now  find  that  their 
present  quarters  are  too  small  to  accommo- 
date the  production  necessary  to  keep  pace 
with  their  sales. 

About  60  per  cent  of  their  upholstering 
business  comes  to  them  from  large  firms: 
their  domestic  work  runs  about  40  per  cent 
of  sales. 

The  company  received  a  big  boost  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration  about  a  year 
ago  when  an  SBA  loan  was  made  to  help 
them  relocate  and  expand  their  business  op- 
eration and  provide  for  additional  equip- 
ment. The  company  now  has  the  best  equip- 
ment avalUble  Including  one  Cooper  ma- 
chine, the  only  one  used  by  upholsterers 
other  than  manufacturers  in  the  Twin  City 
area. 

William  PhllUps  had  a  good  job  and  secu- 
rity with  the  Minneapolis  Post  Office,  but 
ever  since  graduating  from  high  school  and 
two  years  of  business  college  In  Birmingham. 
Ala..  PhllUps  had  his  heart  set  on  ultimately 
owning  and  managing  a  business  of  his  own. 
Five  or  six  months  ago  Phillips  saw  an 
opportunity  to  purchase  a  vacant  building 
on  38th  and  3rd  Ave.  S.,  In  Minneapolis,  an 
Ideal  location  for  a  small  superette  grocery 
store.  But  even  though  he  had  an  educa- 
tional background,  he  didn't  know  how  to 
get  the  financial  backing. 

A  friend  suggested  he  visit  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  where  he  learned  he 
qualified  for  an  SBA  loan  and  made  applica- 
tion. Shortly  the  loan  was  approved,  and 
three  months  ago  the  doors  of  Phillips  Gro- 
ceries were  opened 

Phillips  has  nine  children  to  help  him.  and 
his  15  year  old  son  is  his  righthand  man  in 
the  operation.  PhllUps  and  his  wife  are  active 
members  of  the  Ascension  CathoUc  Church 
In  Minneapolis. 


[From  the  Twin  Cities  Courier  July  13,  19681 
Profile  or  a  Bxtsiness:  Roberts  Upholstery 
One  of  the  fastest  growing  businesses  In 
the  Tv?ln  Cities  is  the  Roberts  Upholstering 
Company  located  at  2139  Lowry  Ave.  No. 
This  business  wa«  started  about  9  years  ago 
by  Russell  R.  Taylor  and  L.  Williams  Samuel- 
son. Although  these  men  are  in  their  late 
thirties  and  early  forties  they  have  already 
developed  a  sizable  business  which  employs 
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President,  the  Air 

under  the  direction  of 
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neeting  and  aerospace 

in    Washington, 


his  meeting,  members 
of  National  Defense 
publication  of  that 

carried  the  statement 


by  the  reasonable  and 
;o  our  Vietnam  policy 
by  this  association. 


The  Air  Force  Association  takes  note 
of  the  involvement  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  Vietnam  war  and  points  out  that 
without  this  support  North  Vietnam 
could  not  stay  in  the  war.  I  believe  this 
statement  of  policy,  written  by  experts  in 
the  area  of  foreign  policy  and  mili- 
tary policy,  deserves  the  attention  of  all 
our  citizens.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  policy  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

I  call  special  attention  to  the  portion 
of  the  statement  printed  under  the  sub- 
heading "Soviet  Involvement."  It  points 
out  once  again  that  our  own  trade 
policies  with  Russia  are  prolonging  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  contributing  to  our 
seriously  expanding  casualty  lists. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows : 

An  FoBcx  Association  Starmxnt  or  Poucr, 
1968 

The  Air  Force  Association,  in  this  pivotal 
year  of  1988,  contlnuee  Its  support  of  United 
States  commitment  In  Southeast  Asia,  and 
again  declares: 

We  must  stay. 

We  must  prevail. 

Nothing  has  happened  In  the  past  twelve 
months  that  would  lead  us  to  any  other  con- 
clusions. 

We  are  concerned,  however,  with  the  level 
and  the  tempo  of  the  war  effort.  Time  Is  not 
on  the  side  of  freedom.  The  level  of  effort 
must  be  raised.  The  tempo  must  be  quick- 
ened. 

And  these  things  must  be  accomplished 
In  the  face  of  a  growing  body  of  American 
opinion  wblch  holds  that  we  cannot  prevail 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  that  therefore  we 
should  not  stay.  The  pressure  to  do  less  Is 
rising  at  the  very  moment  when  the  need  to 
do  more  was  never  greater. 

Tha  struggle,  then.  Is  not  so  much  for  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  Vietnamese,  as  has 
been  said  so  often,  but  for  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  American  people  themselves. 
Not  enough  has  been  asked  of  them.  Not 
enough  has  been  confided  to  them.  Their 
purpose  has  not  been  focused.  Their  pa- 
tience is  wearing  thin. 

We  recognize  both  the  desire  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  President  to  seek  peace 
by  every  honorable  means.  The  bombing 
pause  recently  put  Into  effect  provides  a  case 
in  point.  Admittedly,  it  could  involve  grave 
military  risks.  It  must  produce  a  prompt  and 
meaningful  response  from  Hanoi  or  It  will 
have  failed.  If  It  falls,  there  is  no  alternative, 
in  our  Judgment,  to  a  heavy  Increase  in  Amer- 
ica's military  effort. 

THKEXrOLD    NEED 

The  need,  then,  becomes  threefold. 

First,  the  war  must  be  won.  A  military 
victory  win  provide  the  only  sound  basis  for 
a  satisfactory  political  solution. 

Second,  the  war  must  be  won  quickly.  The 
war's  burdens  will  not  be  borne  indefinitely 
by  Americans  unless  there  is  an  end  in  sight. 

Third,  the  American  economy  must  be 
mobilized,  both  to  provide  the  needed  re- 
sources and  to  spread  the  burden  of  sacrifice 
and  Involvement  among  all  Americans. 

QtnCKXN    THE    PACE 

The  war  can  be  shortened  only  by  a  radical 
change  In  both  the  pace  and  direction  of 
our  military  effort.  Token  increases  will  not 
suffice.  The  enemy  must  be  hurt  faster  than 
he  can  recuperate.  In  our  judgment,  this  will 
call  for: 

1.  An  end  to  sanctuaries  in  North  Vietnam. 

2.  The  denial  of  seaborne  Imports  to  North 
Vietnam  by  appropriate  application  of  air 
and  naval  power. 

3.  Coordination  of  the  above  with  a  sus- 
tained air  and  ground  offensive  against  the 


forces  of  North  Vietnam  and  those  of  the 
Vletcong. 

To  support  such  an  effort,  business  as 
usual  on  the  home  front  must  be  put  aside 
for  the  duration.  Economic  sacrifices  at 
home  must  be  required  to  support  the  per- 
sonal sacrifices  of  our  fighting  men  In  South- 
east Asia.  The  entire  nation  must  get  in- 
volved. Military  solutions  can  be  found  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Political  reeoluUons  of  the 
war  can  only  be  found  here  at  home. 

A   MEAiriNGrUL   COKFRONTATION 

These  are  admittedly  strong  meas\ires.  We 
can  Justify  them  only  if  the  war  Is  placed  In 
its  proper  context. 

It  is  more  than  a  matter  of  political  self- 
determination  for  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

It  is  more  than  a  matter  of  honoring  com- 
mitments made  In  the  past  to  a  government 
which  no  longer  exists. 

It  Is  more  than  a  matter  of  guaranteeing 
the  territorial  integrity  of  an  ally. 

Such  alms,  however  noble,  must  be  meas- 
ured against  our  enormous  national  Invest- 
ment in  this  war  to  date  and  the  increased 
effort  called  for  from  here  on. 

This  investment  can  only  be  Justified  if 
the  struggle  in  Southeast  Asia  is  viewed  as  a 
meaningful  confrontation  vrlth  aggreesive 
conununlsm. 

It  can  only  be  Justified  If  success  will  lead 
to  a  dan^>enlng  of  further  aggression,  both  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere  In  the  world. 

It  can  only  be  Justified  If  a  victory  In 
Southeast  Asia  will  lead  us  away  from  World 
War  m.  and  not  toward  It. 

Only  in  such  a  context  can  we  Justify  the 
loss  of  blood  and  treasure  being  suffered  by 
America  and  by  the  Vietnamese  people.  South 
and  North.  The  result  must  be  Important 
enough  to  warrant  such  a  fearful  cost. 

We  believe  sincerely  that  It  Is. 

SOVm  INVOLVBMKNT 

A  measure  of  proof  can  be  found  In  the 
rising  level  of  material  support  which  the 
Soviet  nmon  Is  providing  to  North  Vietnam. 

The  Soviets  are  providing  the  sophisticated 
air  defense  system  which  has  made  North 
Vietnam  the  most  heavily  defended  piece  of 
real  estate  In  the  history  of  air  warfare. 

The  Soviet  Union  provides  the  trucks 
which  ply  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  irau  ana  the 
gasoline  and  oil  which  run  them. 

The  Soviet  Union  provides  the  artillery,  the 
ammunition,  the  rockets  and  launchers 
which  are  killing  Americans  dally. 

The  Soviet  Union  provides  the  aircraft  and 
the  groimd-control  system  which  challenges 
our  pilots  over  North  Vietnam  targets. 

Without  Soviet  support.  North  Vietnam 
simply  could  not  stay  in  the  war.  Someone 
in  Moscow  must  think  that  Southeast  Asia 
is  Important. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union  takes  advan- 
tage of  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam  to  make 
Its  presence  felt  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  the 
Middle  East,  in  Korea,  and  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, where  the  NATO  Alliance  Is  still  a  main 
Soviet  target.  Soviet  Russia  moves  ahead  on 
the  technological  front  in  a  drive  for  strategic 
superiority  over  the  United  States.  It  looks 
with  satisfaction  on  the  prospect  of  an 
America  divided  at  home  and  bogged  down 
Indefinitely  in  Southeast  Asia. 

NO  NZT7TKAL  SOLUTION 

An  American  loss  in  Vietnam  would  put 
enormous  pressure  on  the  other  countries  in 
Southeast  Asia  which  already  are  experienc- 
ing Communist  insurrections. 

More  important,  an  American  retreat  would 
affect  the  way  that  men  in  Moscow,  and  in 
Peking,  and  in  many  other  places,  shape  their 
plans  for  the  future. 

This  is  why  there  can  be  no  neutral  solu- 
tion In  Vietnam.  One  side  must  win  and  the 
other  must  lose,  and  the  Impact  will  rever- 
berate far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  two  tiny 
countries. 

All  this  provides  compeUlng  reasons,  not 
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only  for  winning  in  Vietnam,  but  for  winning 
quickly  and  decUlvely. 


THE  VOICE  OP  RESPONSIBIiE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  be  sent  a  copy 
of  a  speech  by  Baron  WtUtaker,  president 
of  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc.,  de- 
livered before  the  American  Society  of 
Heating,  Refrigerating,  and  Air-Condi- 
tioning  Engineers  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing at  Lake  Placid.  N.Y.,  last  June. 

Although  the  speech  was  prepared  for 
a  group  of  engineers,  it  could  just  as 
well — and  applicably — have  been  made 
before  any  group  within  our  vast  and 
complex  industrial  ectmomy. 

I  cannot  commend  too  highly  its  tone 
of  reason  and  moderation,  its  accurate, 
although  necessarily  sketchy,  history  of 
the  growth  of  consumerism  in  the  United 
States,  its  concern  for  all  consumers  and 
particularly  those  from  the  lowest  eco- 
nomic levels,  and  its  challenge  to  indus- 
try to  show  what  it  can  do  on  its  own 
initiative  to  both  satisfy  and  protect  con- 
sumers. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
CoNSUMsaisM— The   New   Face   or   Product 

Satett 
(By  Baron  Whltaker.  president.  Underwriters' 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111.) 
We  are  quick  to  refer  to  complex  and  in- 
volved subjects  by  rather  simple  words  or 
phrases,  particularly  when  identification  of 
an  area  of  interest  between  government  and 
a  specific  grouping  of  Its  citizens  Is  desired. 
Typical  are  such  words  as  "communism," 
"socialism,"   and   "consumerism." 

Lacking  an  official  definition  of  "consumer- 
ism," I  use  the  word  to  Identify  the  consumer 
protection  movement  present  In  this  country 
today.  If  there  is  any  doubt  in  your  mind  as 
to  whether  such  a  movement  exists,  may  I 
direct  your  attention  to  these  signs: 

Approximately  100  bills  introduced  In  Con- 
gress within  the  past  two  years  have  been 
aimed  at  increased  consumer  protection  in 
such  diverse  areas  as  installment  buying,  fair 
packaging,  wholesale  meat,  cigarette  labeling, 
electric  power  reliability,  fire  safety,  and 
guarantees  and  warranties. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pointed a  Consumer  Advisory  Council  in  1962 
and  established  the  Office  of  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs, 
an  office  now  held  by  Miss  Betty  Purness.  A 
special  section  has  been  set  up  In  the  Justice 
Dept.  to  deal  with  cases  Involving  consumer 
Interest.  Many  state  governments  and  some 
large  city  governments  have  also  created  bu- 
reaus and  other  agencies  to  deal  with  local 
consumer  problems. 

In  the  private  sector,  the  United  States 
of  America  Standards  Institute  (USASI) 
created  a  Consumer  Council  as  one  of  Its 
arms  when  it  recently  reorganized  under  New 
York  State  laws.  The  American  Society  for 
Testing  and  Materials  set  up  a  special  task 
force  to  explore  the  need  for  developing  con- 
sumer standards — and  my  own  organization. 
Underwriters'  Laboratories  Inc.,  got  on  the 
band  wagon  by  creating  a  Consumer  Advisory 
Council. 

Several  columnists  and  feature  writers  who 
had  for  a  long  time  received  only  scant  no- 
tice for  their  consumer-oriented  writings  now 
And  themselves  widely  quoted  as  authorities 
in  the  field.  Some  books  on  the  subject  have 
tvuned  up  on  the  best  seller  list — such  as 
"Unsafe  at  Any  Speed."  "The  Innocent  Con- 


sumer vs   the   Exploiters,"   and   "The  Dark 
Side  of  the  Market  Place." 

The  organized  consumer  groupw  have  In- 
creased In  number  and  In  membership;  44 
of  them  have  banded  together  recently  as  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

Another  recent  manifestation  of  the  con- 
sumer movement  has  been  the  introduction 
In  Congress  of  a  bill  to  create  a  Department 
of  Consiimer  Affairs,  headed  by  a  full  cabi- 
net-rank secretary. 

It  Is  quite  apparent  that  many  groups  are 
seeking  the  favor  of  the  consumer — some  by 
way  of  affording  him  greater  protection, 
others  by  making  more  Information  avail- 
able to  him,  and  others  by  offering  to  lUten 
to  his  complaints. 

TO  the  degree  that  a  person  can  be  pro- 
tected from  practices  of  the  market  place 
that  thrive  on  deceit,  misrepresentation,  and 
general  lack  of  information,  such  a  move- 
ment could  mark  the  end  of  "caveat  emptor" 
(let  the  purchaser  beware).  It  might  well 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  enunciated 
by  Vice  President  Humphrey  In  swearing  in 
the  members  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety — "Let  the  Maker  Be  Careful." 
I  hope  we  can  all  agree  that  government 
at  any  and  all  levels  has  the  power  and  re- 
sponsibility to  enact  and  enforce  such  laws 
as  we,  acting  through  our  representatives, 
deem  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  life,  health,  and  property. 

HISTOET   OF   PaODUCT   SAFETY 


Historically,  government  concern  about 
product  safety  has  been  manifest  primarily 
at  the  state  and  local  levels,  but  over  the 
years  a  lew  Items  have  come  under  federal 
regulations.  In  most  cases,  such  legislation 
came  about  as  the  result  of  national  pub- 
licity associated  with  an  accident  phe- 
nomenon. 

Some  might  consider  the  earliest  form  of 
consumer  protective  legislation  at  the  na- 
tional level  to  be  embodied  in  our  Constitu- 
tion which  gave  Congress  the  responsibility 
for  weights  and  measures.  Others  might  con- 
sider it  to  be  the  Pure  Pood  and  Drug  Act. 
which  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1906. 

In  1907  Congress  authorized  the  United 
States  Dept.  of  Agriculture  to  establish  grad- 
ing and  inspection  procedures  for  meat  and 
poultry.  During  the  pasi  lew  months  this 
legUlatlon  has  been  further  revised. 

Lesser  known  to  the  average  consumer  is 
the  Wool  Products  LabeUng  Act  passed  In 

1939.  and  the  TextUe  Fiber  Products  IdenU- 
flcation  Act  of  1980.  Both  Acts  sought  to  pro- 
mote truth  In  labeling,  and  certainly  had 
overtones  of  producer  protection  as  well  as 
consumer  protection.  Enforcement  responsi- 
blUty  was  given  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

Coming  closer  to  the  categories  of  mechan- 
ical and  electrical  products,  which  are  the 
more  obvious  concerns  of  this  group,  we  find 
that  Congress  passed  the  Motorboat  Act  of 

1940,  which  prescribed  regulations  for  life- 
saving  equipment,  backfire  flame  control,  fiiy 
extinguishing  equipment,  sound  producing 
devices,  navigation  lights,  and  ventilation 
systems  for  the  bilges  of  engines  and  fuel 
tanks  compartments.  The  law  provides  for 
involvement  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  In  ves- 
sel Inspection  pertaining  to  these  items. 

Obvious  consumer  protection  Is  sought 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act  passed 
by  Congress  In  June  1947  and  the  Hazardous 
Substance  Labeling  Act.  passed  In  1960.  Both 
Acts  specified  standardized  markings  to  no- 
tify the  public  of  the  hazard  to  persons  re- 
sulting from  contact,  breathing,  ingestion,  or 
burning  of  the  products  Involved. 

In  1963,  Congress  passed  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  to  outlaw  a  form  of  highly  flam- 
mable clothing  which  had  recently  been  In- 
troduced and  which  had  been  Involved  In 
several  burnings  Involving  loss  of  life.  The 
law  did  not  deal  with  the  more  conventional 


forms  of  fabrics  used  In  the  manufacture  of 
clothing. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  remind  you  of  "an 
act  providing  for  safety  devices  on  household 
refrigerators"  enacted  by  Congress  In  Aug- 
ust 1958.  The  Act  required  that  all  house- 
hold refrigerator  doors  be  equipped  with 
provisions  for  opening  from  the  Inside  to 
prevent  suffocation  of  children  who  might 
become  trapped  Inside. 

More  recently,  a  Refrigerator  Safety  Bill 
has  been  Introduced  that  would  require  that 
refrigerators  shipped  In  Interstate  commerce 
to  be  equipped  with  ventilating  devices  that 
operate  when  the  appliance  is  not  in  use. 
This  Bin  has  been  referred  to  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

In  1962,  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  was 
amended  to  require  that  the  effectiveness 
and  safety  of  drugs  be  cleared  prior  to  mar- 
keting. The  present  law  is  referred  to  as  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

Considering  the  acts  passed  prior  to  1963, 
It  appears  that  Congress  had  not  been  overly 
concerned  with  the  safety  of  most  manufac- 
tiued  goods,  but  had  acted  where  dramatic 
events  had  focused  national  attention  on  a 
situation  that  seemed  to  require  Immediate 
attention. 

BBCXNT   FBODT7CT   SAFETT    LBOISLATION 

By  conrast,  let  us  review  what  has  hap- 
pened to  product  safety  legislation  in  Con- 
gress within  the  last  two  years. 

In  the  vanguard  of  product  safety  legisla- 
tion was  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle jSafety  Act  of  1966  and  associated 
legislation. 

Also  passed  shortly  thereafter  was  the 
Child  Protection  Act  of  1986  which  expanded 
the  coverage  of  the  Hazardous  Substance 
Labeling  Act  to  ban  the  sale  of  hazardous 
substances  or  products  containing  hazardous 
substances  for  which  cautionary  labeling  is 
not  an  adequate  safeguard. 

In  1967  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  was 
amended  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  establish  standards  to  reduce 
flammabllity  of  all  textiles  xosed  In  apparel 
and  home  furnishings. 

The  Medical  Devices  Safety  Act  of   1967 
was  Introduced  by  Representative  Staggers 
of    West   Virginia    to   require    a    pre-market 
demonstration    of    safety    and    efficacy    for 
medical  devices  sold  to  the  public.  This  and 
accompanying  bills  are  still   In  committee. 
The  act  establishing  the  National   Com- 
mission on  Product  Safety,  about  which  I 
will  have  more  to  say  later,  became  official 
when  signed  by  the  President  last  November. 
The  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  of  1967 
was  signed  Into  law  last  March.  It  provides 
for  a  fire  research  activity  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  provides 
for    establishment    of    a    National    Advisory 
Commission  on  Fire  Prevention  and  Control. 
The    Radiation    Control    lor    Health    and 
Safety  Act  of  1967  was  Introduced  last  June. 
Hearings   on    It   and   companion    legislation 
are    still    underway    in    Congress.    This    bill 
would  empower  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  establish  and  enforce 
standards  to  cover  all  forms  of  potentially 
hazardous  radiation  from  electronic  prod- 
ucts. 

The  National  Qas  Pipeline  Safety  Bill  was 
introduced  In  March  1967.  The  Senate  has 
acted  to  pass  Its  version  of  the  Bill  but  the 
House  Committee  has  not  yet  reported  Its 
version  to  the  floor. 

Before  committees  of  Congress  at  the 
present  time  is  the  Recreational  Boat  Safety 
Act  of  1968  which  empowers  the  Secretary 
of  that  department  which  Includes  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  (currently  the  Dept.  of  Trans- 
portation) to  establish  standards  pertaining 
to  all  aspects  of  recreational  boating. 

Still  other  bUls  that  evidence  concern 
about  safety  which  have  been  introduced 
recently  include  the  Manned  Submersible 
Safety  Act,  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
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Act  of  1968,  a  bill  amending  tbe  Federal 
Aviation  Act  ol  1958  to  require  additional 

precautionary  o  leasures  aboard  certain  air- 
craft In  tbe  Inte  «at  of  safety  to  the  traveling 
public,  and  tb<  Electric  Power  Reliability 
Act  Of  1968. 

On  May  27.  84  nator  Magnuson  Introduced 
the  Safe  Pack  kglng  Act  to  amend  tbe 
Hazardous  Subs  ances  Act  to  minimize  the 
accidental  polso)  ting  of  children  by  preven- 
tion through  ch  Idproof  packaging. 

This  listing  d  >es  not  purport  to  Include 
all  the  bills  wbl:b  have  been  Introduced  In 
Congress  relatlni :  to  product  safety — nor  to 
convey  the  full  Impact  of  any  of  them.  It 
la  cited  to  Indl  sate  a  rather  sudden  and 
pronounced  con  sem  of  Congreaa  In  many 
areas  about  prod  net  safety.  I  believe  that  an 
obvious  conclual<  n  which  can  be  drawn  from 
this  Is  that  pro  luct  safety  Is  faat  moving 
Into  the  natlona   political  arena. 

In  19S1.  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Commltte*  listed  33  federal  agencies 
assigned  to  con  lumer  protection  activities. 
They  Involved  al  tout  06,000  employees  at  an 
annual  coet  of  ibout  $1  billion.  BBtlmates 
as  to  the  curre  it  level  of  federal  activity 
are  not  avallabl( .  but  recent  additions,  and 
'  the  ^^owth  patte  *n  of  existing  agenelea,  leave 
llttlVadubt  as  tc  the  firm  direction  in  which 
the  movement  s  headed.  The  President's 
Committee  on  C  )ns\imer  Affairs,  headed  by 
Miss  Fumess.  spt  nt  $184,000  In  1966.  its  first 
year  of  operatior .  Its  1969  budget  request  is 
(700.000. 

One  of  the  moi  t  recent  federal  government 
activities  has  b«  en  the  appointment  of  a 
Presidential  Task  Force  to  upgrade  quality  of 
appliance  repairs  and  servicing,  and  improve 
product  warrantl(  b  and  guarantees.  The  Task 
Force  Includes  tl  >e  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Secretary  of  1  *bor,  the  Chairman  of  tbe 
Federal  Trade  Co  nmiasion,  and  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  I  resident  for  Consumer  Af- 
fairs. The  annou  iced  purpose  of  the  Task 
Force  Is  to  provi  le  a  cooperative  effort  by 
Industry  and  gov  imment  to  encourage  Im- 
provements in  qu  Ulty  of  service  repairs,  as- 
sure that  guara  itees  and  warranties  are 
truthful,  let  the  customer  know  the  esti- 
mated life  span  (if  the  product,  and  deter- 
mine whether  adpltlonal  federal  legislation 
is  needed. 


need  of  society  Is  being  neglected  by  local 
governmentB.  Many  have  suggested  that  con- 

siunerlsm  provides  an  attractive  borse  for 
poUtlclans  to  ride,  particularly  when  they 
can  secure  tbe  services  of  an  existing  govern- 
mental agency  to  help  develop  the  informa- 
tion needed  to  sell  the  program  to  Congress. 
Insofar  as  safety  Is  concerned,  there  Is  a 
strong  suggestion  that  Industry  self-policing 
efforts  and  local  government  controls  have 
been  Inadequate. 

I  feel  that  each  of  the  above  reasons  may 
have  had  some  effect  in  producing  and  pro- 
pelling the  movement.  Regardless  of  what 
we  beUeve  to  be  the  real  cause,  It  Is  more 
Important  to  recognize  that  the  movement 
i«  probably  Just  getting  started  and  that  we 
^re  likely  to  encounter  more,  rather  than 
less,  as  time  goes  on. 

The  General  Counsel  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  has  warned  that  It 
would  be  a  tragic  mistake  for  business  to 
disufiiss  the  current  wave  of  consumer  legis- 
lation as  political  featherbeddlng.  Constitu- 
ents of  elected  officials  have  indicated  their 
approval  of  such  legislation,  and  politicians 
generally  respond  to  the  majority  views  of 
the  voters  in  order  to  remain  in  office.  Earl 
Llfshey,  one  of  the  more  knowledgeable  re- 
porters of  the  consumer  protctlon  move- 
ment, has  so  aptly  described  the  current 
situation:  "Now  it  Is  no  longer  a  question  of 
whether  there  will  be  more  standards  for 
consumer  goods  and  services;  It's  merely  one 
of  how  far  they  are  likely  to  go  and  how  ex- 
tensively they  may  be  regulated  and  policed; 
for  that  one  small  cloud  of  consumer  protec- 
tion which  appeared  on  the  horizon  five  years 
ago  has  since  grown  to  the  point  where  Its 
shadow  and  significance  is  cast  across  every 
comer  of  the  market  place." 


WBT  THX  PIO  lUCT  SAITTT  MOVXMXI«T 

Some  rather  p<  rtlnent  questions  come  to 
mind  against  this  backdrop  of  expressed  con- 
cern of  the  federal  government:  (1)  why 
has  this  come  abi  >ut?  (2)  is  it  good  or  bad? 
(3)   how  should    ndustry  respond? 

There  probably  Is  no  single  nor  simple 
answer  as  to  tbe  ( ause  of  the  consumer  pro- 
tection movement  It  has  been  suggested  that 
it  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  affluent  society — 
one  that  is  highly  critical  of  its  perform- 
ance— and  never  Isatisfled  with  the  remits 
that  it  has  produced.  To  the  extent  that  we 
are  no  longer  coicemed  with  the  bare  es- 
sentials of  survlv  kl  and  can  afford  to  strive 
for  a  higher  level  <  f  living.  I  suppose  we  could 
concede  that  suet  a  thesis  is  sound.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  si  ould  be  noted  that  con- 
sumer movements  appear  to  be  rather  com- 
mon throughout  the  free  world,  not  Just 
peculiar  to  this  country. 

Some  have  dea  Mbed  the  movement  as 
nothing  more  tha  i  a  normal  by-product  of 
our  modern  technology  and  product  sophis- 
tication. The  argu  aent  runs  that  technlquee 
of  marketing,  mett  oda  of  manufacturing,  and 
competition  of  p  oducts  have  changed  so 
drastically  in  reo  int  times  that  practices 
detrimental  to  th )  consumers'  interest  no 
longer  correct  then  selves  In  the  market  place. 
Others  have  suggei  bed  that  consumers  are  no 
longer  able  to  mK  :e  intelligent  choices  be- 
cause advertising  toes  not  portray  a  prod- 
uct's capability  in  terms  that  make  mean- 
ingfiU  compaiisoiu  with  competitive  prod- 
ucts possible. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment moves  in  only  when  an  essential 


NATIONAL  COMICasiON  ON  PBOOXrCT  SAraTT 

Of  tbe  various  acts  which  have  been  passed 
to  date  In  the  consumer  protection  field,  I 
would  surmise  that  none  has  greater  poten- 
tial Impact  on  the  heating,  refrigeration,  and 
air-conditioning  industry  than  Public  Law 
No.  90-146,  which  created  the  NaUonal  Com- 
mission on  Product  Safety. 

The  principal  functions  of  tbe  Commission 
are  to  study  and  investigate:  (1)  the  Identity 
of  categories  of  hoiisehold  products  which 
may  present  an  unreasonable  hazard  to  the 
he«Uth  and  safety  of  the  consuming  public; 

(2)  the  e:;tent  to  which  voluntary  self -regu- 
lation by  industry  affords  such  protection; 

(3)  the  protection  against  such  categories  of 
hazardous  products  afforded  by  common  law 
In  the  states,  including  the  relationship  of 
product  warranty  to  such   protection;   and 

(4)  a  review  of  federal,  state,  and  local 
laws  relating  to  the  protection  of  consumers 
against  categories  of  such  hazardous  prod- 
ucts, including  analyses  of  the  scope  of 
coverage,  the  effectiveness  of  sanctions,  the 
adequacy  of  Investigatory  powers,  the  uni- 
formity of  application,  and  the  quality  of 
enforcement. 

The  Commission  Is  to  recommend,  as  it 
deems  appropriate,  remedial  action,  by  tbe 
President.  Congress,  the  states,  and  private 
industry. 

The  Commission,  appointed  March  27. 1968, 
was  officially  sworn  in  on  May  15.  It  la 
composed  of  three  lawyers,  three  engineers 
associated  with  testing  laboratories,  and  a 
writer.  Its  Executive  Director  is  on  loan  from 
the  Public  Health  Service.  Considering  that 
the  law  requires  the  Commission  to  report 
Its  findings  within  two  years,  its  assignment 
is  Indeed  tremendous. 

ApparenUy,  the  first  Item  in  the  Com- 
mission's study  win  be  to  Identfy  household 
products  which  may  present  an  unreasonable 
hazard  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  con- 
suming public. 

One  of  the  early  decision  which  the  Com- 
mission must  reach  in  making  this  determi- 
nation is  how  to  Identify  hazards  that  are 
unreasonable,  as  opposed  to  those  that  are 
reasonable.    For    example,    does    the   sharp 


]}Olnt  of  an  ice  pick,  or  the  sharp  edge  of 
a  butcher  knife  or  a  pocket  knife  constitute 

reasonable  hazards  because  no  one  has  yet 
developed  a  practical  guard  which  would 
effectively  reduce  the  poeeiblllty  of  personal 
Injury  except  by  effectively  llnUtlng  the  in- 
tended utility  of  these  products?  Or  do  these 
products  Involve  reasonable  hazards  because 
their  potenUal  for  Injury  is  readily  recog- 
nized and  they  are  therefore  generally  used 
In  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  likelihood  of 
injiu-y?  Or  do  they  constitute  unreasonable 
hazards  because  children  Invariably  learn  as 
a  result  of  being  injured?  Or  are  they  con- 
sidered to  constitute  unreasonable  hazards 
because  they  are  sometimes  used  as  weapons? 
Another  decision  facing  the  Commission  is 
whether  product  safety  is  to  be  Judged  on 
the  basis  of  the  frequency  and  extent  of 
injuries  associated  with  product  use,  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  Judged  on  the  basis  of 
what  might  conceivably  happen. 

When  asked  whether  it  had  cases  of  acci- 
dents restating  from  leakage  currents  of  ap- 
pliances which  had  been  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  as  hazards— and 
there  were  376  cases— Consumers'  Union  re- 
ported that  it  had  none  and  had  not  sought 
to  determine  whether  there  had  been  any 
When  asked  if  it  was  aware  of  actual  cases 
of  injury  resulting  from  ionizing  radiation  of 
color  television  receivers,  the  National  Center 
for  Radiological  Health  reported  that  it  had 
no  specific  evidence  of  injury,  but  the  Center 
was  quick  to  point  out  that  this  did  not 
assure  that  none  had  occurred. 

The  loading  platforms  of  the  New  York 
City  subways  would  certainly  appear  to  be 
potentially  hazardous  when  one  considers  the 
crowds,  and  the  speeds  with  which  the  trains 
enter  and  leave  the  stations.  Yet  the  facts 
are  that  about  the  only  people  who  lose  their 
lives  at  these  locations  are  those  who  choose 
this  method  to  commit  suicide.  Thus,  any 
attempt  to  delineate  between  a  reasonable 
and  vmreasonable  hazard  must  surely  factor 
accident  experience  into  the  determination. 
The  broad  language  of  the  bill  creating  the 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety  indi- 
cates that  the  concern  of  the  Commission 
should  be  directed  to  the  study  of  all  aspects 
of  product  safety.  So  far,  proponents  of  the 
bill  have  given  no  indication  of  the  fact  that 
accidents  frequently  result  from  improper 
use.  Improper  Installation,  or  Improper  main- 
tenance of  properly  designed  and  properly 
manufactured  products.  If  products  are  to 
enjoy  the  continued  wide  usage  which  has 
contributed  so  materially  to  our  standard  of 
living  they  cannot  reasonably  carry  the  en- 
tire burden  of  responsibility  for  safety. 

A  product  and  its  user  constitute  an  ele- 
mentary system,  and  when  each  component 
of  the  system  carries  Its  proportionate  share 
of  the  load,  maximum  benefit  Is  achieved  at 
mimmvmi  costs.  All  portable  lamps  and  port- 
able tools  could  be  made  safe  to  use  when  the 
user  and  the  product  are  Immersed  in  water. 
But  such  protection  would  undoubtedly  In- 
crease the  cost  of  these  products  to  provide 
a  safeguard  against  a  potential  use  not  ex- 
pected nor  required  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  users.  No  less  an  authority  than 
Dr.  William  Haddon  of  the  Dept.  of  Trans- 
portation has  conceded  that  safety  does  cost 
money.  Without  question  improvements  in 
product  safety  can  be  achieved  through  Im- 
proved designs,  but  It  appears  Ukely  that 
even  greater  gains  might  be  aclileved 
through  consumer  education  relating  to 
proper  use  and  maintenance. 

Substantial  Improvements  in  product 
safety  design  will  invariably  require  more  de- 
tailed information  of  field  failures  than  has 
heretofore  been  readily  available.  To  secure 
reasonably  authentic  Information  as  to  the 
cause  of  an  accident  or  fire  Is  seldom  easy. 
Frequently  the  product  is  made  unavailable 
for  examination  and  tests  because  of  poten- 
tial legal  action.  In  other  cases,  it  Is  im- 
paired or  disarranged  to  the  extent  that  the 
point  of  initial  failure  Is  most  difficult  to  de- 
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termlne.  When  the  point  of  origin  has  been 
determined,  another  Judgment  must  be  made 
as  to  whether  failure  resulted  from  Improper 
assembly,  failure  of  materials,  or  poor  design. 
Yet  this  Is  the  precise  type  of  Information 
that  Is  needed  If  product  design  Is  to  be  Im- 
proved so  as  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  prod- 
uct failure  and  accidents. 

The  end  of  useful  life  of  a  product  is  a 
point  of  concern  for  those  Involved  with 
product  safety,  particularly  In  tbe  case  of 
electrical  products.  Because  electrical  Insula- 
tion tends  to  become  less  effective  with  age 
and  because  conductive  contaminants  and 
dusts  tend  to  collect  with  age,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  the  safety  factor  originally  pro- 
vided In  tbe  electrical  system  decreases  with 
age.  The  safest  electrical  product  Is  one  that 
falls  mechanically  before  It  falls  electrically, 
or  that  becomes  obsolete  and  Is  replaced  be- 
fore It  falls.  I  am  sure  you  will  recognize  here, 
a  conflict  In  merchandising  philosophy:  (1) 
make  a  relatively  short  life  less  costly  prod- 
uct on  tbe  basis  that  it  will  be  replaced  after 
a  short  period  of  use;  or  (2)  design  for 
longer  life  with  a  higher  initial  coet  and  less 
servicing  problems.  How  does  the  safety  ex- 
pert assure  that  products  designed  under 
either  concept  afford  equivalent  levels  of  pro- 
tection for  the  user?  Would  safety  require- 
ments based  on  the  manufacturer's  estimated 
product  life  assure  that  the  product  would 
be  replaced,  or  will  most  users  continue  to 
use  the  product  until  actual  failure  occurs  ox 
tmtll  the  coat  of  repairs  forces  the  replace- 
ment? 

Many  advances  in  product  safety,  as  in 
product  performance,  arise  out  of  patents 
granted  in  the  t>est  traditions  of  our  free  en- 
terprise system.  I  was  interested  in  the  sug- 
gestion In  one  of  the  recent  constmier  beet 
sellers  that  the  washing  machine  Industry 
should  have  been  encouraged  to  use  a  pat- 
ented device  to  Improve  safety  of  their  ma- 
chines. It  might  be  that  overall  safety  will  be 
improved  by  requiring  use  of  patented  items, 
but  there  will  certainly  be  a  revolution  In 
establishing  safety  requirements  because  It 
Is  difficult  to  Imagine  the  pressures  that  will 
be  placed  on  those  establishing  the  require- 
ments If  such  should  come  to  pass.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  most  doubtful  that  the 
abolition  of  patent  rights  for  product  safety 
concepts  would  result  in  safer  products  for 
the  Incentive  to  create  and  develop  safety 
concepts  would  be  substantially  removed. 

Safety  features  quite  frequently  have  mer- 
chandising appeal — and  manufacturers  will 
continue  to  improve  their  products  safety- 
wise  as  long  as  they  are  permitted  to  realize 
compensation  for  their  efforts. 

Yet  the  protection  afforded  by  patent 
rights  does  not  In  Itself  always  assure  that 
the  public  has  the  opportunity  to  share  In  a 
new  safety  advancement.  Unless  the  advance 
Is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  financially  self- 
supporting.  It  might  never  see  the  production 
line,  for  the  manufacturer  Is  unlikely  to 
place  himself  at  a  cost  and  price  disadvan- 
tage with  respect  to  his  competitors.  Most 
often  product  safety  upgrading  comes  about 
through  simultaneously-applied  timetables 
utilizing  non-patentable  Items  and  concepts 
by  the  safety  enforcement  authority. 

I  have  attempted  to  Indicate  some  of  the 
problems  which  must  be  faced  by  the  Com- 
mission In  attempting  to  determine  whether 
any  given  class  of  products  has  reasonable 
or  unreasonable  hazards.  An  equally  difficult 
problem  is  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
the  public  Is  protected  against  such  hazard- 
ous products  by  Industry  self-regulation  or 
by  local,  federal,  or  state  laws. 

Unfortunately,  statistical  data  on  how 
many  accidents  have  been  prevented  by  a 
single  safeguard,  or  by  an  entire  system  of 
safeguards  embodied  in  a  product  are  not 
obtainable.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
rather  Indirect  means  be  employed  In  evalu- 
ating the  effectiveness  of  safety  measures. 
Sometimes  a  rather  broad  perspective  can  be 


secured  by  noting  the  major  causes  of  acci- 
dental deaths. 

In  1965,  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  re- 
ported 108,000  persons  succumbed  to  acci- 
dental deaths.  Of  these,  49.482  were  associ- 
ated with  motor  vehicles,  19,023  resulted 
from  falls,  7347  lives  were  lost  in  fires.  5485 
persons  were  drowned,  3984  lost  their  lives  in 
transport  other  than  motor  vehicles,  while 
electricity  claimed  1071  lives.  Just  under  50% 
of  these  electrical  fatalities  were  due  to 
causes  other  than  contact  with  energized 
lines.  The  remaining  losses  were  due  to  vari- 
ous other  causes. 

During  the  same  year,  1355  persons  lost 
their  lives  In  non-military  air  transportation, 
an  activity  regulated  by  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

An  overall  concept  of  the  effectiveness  of 
electrical  safety  may  be  gained  by  comparing 
the  ratio  of  fatalities  caused  by  use  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  years  1900,  1940,  and  1965.  In 
1900  the  annual  fatality  rate  from  all  electri- 
cal causes  was  19  deaths  per  million;  in  1940, 
it  was  7.6  per  million;  and  in  1965  it  was  6.5 
million.  During  this  period  the  exposure  to 
electrically-energized  appliances  and  mate- 
rial has  obviously  increased  several  fold  re- 
sulting from  Increase  in  population  and  in 
the  number  of  new  electrical  products  that 
have  been  Introduced.  In  1965,  the  total  con- 
sumption of  electrical  energy  was  5.4  times 
that  of  1940. 

In  evaluating  these  statistics,  one  should 
recognize  that  there  Is  sufficient  energy  to 
produce  a  lethal  electrical  shock  each  time 
contact  Is  made  with  metal  parts  of  an  elec- 
trical product  or  a  wiring  s;rstem.  In  consid- 
eration of  this  fact  and  the  downward  trends 
portrayed  in  these  statistics,  there  would 
seem  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  industry  has 
Indeed  been  realistically  concerned  about 
electrical  safety. 

The  backbone  of  electrlal  safety  regulation, 
Insofar  as  the  consumer  Is  concerned,  Is  the 
National  Electrical  Code.  This  Code,  despite 
minor  deviations  at  the  local  level,  un- 
doubtedly provides  at  least  95%  of  the  elec- 
trical safety  regulations  in  use  in  this  coun- 
try. In  adopting  the  National  Electrical  Code 
the  local  Inspection  authority  is  given  re- 
sponsibility to  determine  the  suitability  of 
equipment  and  materials  installed  In  his  area 
under  the  rules  of  the  National  Electrical 
Code.  He  normally  satisfies  himself  in  this 
regard  by  ascertaining  that  the  equipment 
and  materials  have  been  manufactured  to 
recognized  safety  standards. 

It  Is  of  Interest  to  note  that  at  tbe  pres- 
ent time  five  members  of  the  National  Elec- 
trical Code-Making  Panels  representing  agen- 
cies of  the  federal  government  participate  In 
development  of  the  Code  requirements.  One 
would  hope  that  this  demonstrated  co(^- 
eratlon  between  government  and  industry 
could  serve  to  Indicate  a  pattern  that  might 
well  be  utilized  In  looking  toward  Increased 
levels  of  safety  for  the  consumer. 

The  legal  protection  against  hazardous 
products  has  been  described  as  a  patchwork 
of  laws,  and  in  the  sense  that  there  is  no 
single  federal  law  in  this  country  which  em- 
powers specific  agencies  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  exercise  broad  regulatory  con- 
trol over  the  design,  manufacture,  and  sale 
of  all  products  which  have  been  Involved  In 
known  accidents,  this  is  certainly  true. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  where  local  laws 
specifically  deal  with  electrical  safety  there 
will  be  differences  In  interpretation  and  de- 
grees of  enforcement.  In  tbe  National  Elec- 
trical Code,  responsibility  for  both  these 
items  Is  given  to  the  local  authority  on  the 
basis  that  he  Is  the  person  best  able  to 
weigh  all  the  factors  in  a  given  situation,  and 
determine  the  course  of  action  that  provides 
the  most  satisfactory  answer. 

Even  if  absolute  uniformity  of  interpre- 
tation were  desirable,  there  is  serious  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  federal  government,  be- 
cause of  political  presstires,  is  in  a  position 


to  assure  such.  Many  of  you  will  no  doubt 
recall  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  not  too  many 
years  ago  when  it  rendered  an  unfavorable 
report  on  a  battery  additive  which  a  vendor 
proposed  to  sell  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

Concerning  the  effect  of  other  sanctions, 
the  position  of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Assn.  Is  that  substantial  Improvement  in 
safety  for  the  public  can  be  achieved  under 
the  theory  that  manufacturers  will  pay  more 
attention  to  product  safety  if  they  are  made 
to  pay  heavily  lor  each  accident  in  which 
their  product  is  Involved. 

Another  form  of  sanction  Incorporated  In 
recent  federal  product  safety  bills  Is  to  sub- 
ject the  manufacturer  to  severe  fines  for  fail- 
ure to  meet  each  and  every  provision  of  the 
safety  standard.  Product  safety  is  seldom 
composed  of  individual  Items  that  distin- 
guish a  product  between  being  safe  and  being 
hazardous.  Invariably  produuct  safety  re- 
sults from  a  combination  of  materials,  as- 
semblies, and  design  features  that,  taken  as 
a  whole,  produce  reasonable  assurance  of 
safety. 

Today's  appliances  are  sophisticated  as- 
semblies of  components  which  the  appliance 
manufacturer  secures  from  various  sources  to 
obtain  the  most  favorable  costs  and  to  In- 
sure as  best  he  can  the  continuity  of  his  pro- 
duction.  When  product  failure  is  a  result  of 
a  component  failure,  which  In  turn  Is  the  re- 
sult of  the  change  of  material  which  neither 
the  component  supplier  nor  the  product 
manufacturer  can  readily  detect,  I  believe 
you  will  find  that  the  end  product  manu- 
facturer bears  tbe  entire  burden  of  respon- 
sibility for  a  violation  of  the  product  safety 
standard.  Under  these  conditions,  the  obvious 
response  of  the  product  manufacturer  is  to 
purchase  more  product  liability  Insurance 
and  to  Increase  the  severity  and  thorough- 
ness of  his  material  acceptance  and  quality 
control  programs.  There  is  a  practical  limit, 
however,  to  which  such  programs  can  assure 
100%  compliance.  Each  product  cannot  eco- 
nomically nor  physically  be  100%  tested  be- 
fore It  is  shipped.  Some  tests  require  chem- 
ical analysis,  burning,  breakage,  and  other 
destructive  techniques.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
there  is  no  need  for  increased  attention  to 
production  controls  that  will  assure  a  higher 
level  of  compliance  with  the  product  safety 
standard.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  would  feel 
that  for  most  appliances  there  Is  greater  need 
for  attention  to  production  controls  than  to 
the  shortcomings  of  existing  standards.  I 
simply  want  to  point  out  that  zero  defects 
In  our  modem  manufacturing  technology  is 
probably  not  attainable — ^if  we  are  to  Judge 
from  our  own  government's  (and  others') 
space  program,  where  safety  to  personnel, 
property,  and  national  prestige  must  have 
the  highest  priority  and  where  considerations 
of  cost  have  correspondingly  low  priority. 

Depending  upon  company  marketing  phi- 
losophy, competition,  and  in-house  manu- 
facturing advantages,  the  manufacturers  will 
undoubtedly  secure  that  mixture  of  product 
liability  Insurance  and  production  control 
which  will  give  the  lowest  combined  costs. 

If  legislation  should  require  additional 
safeguards,  costs  Involved  In  providing  them 
must,  like  all  other  costs,  ultimately  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  legislation  of  a  consumer  protec- 
tion nature  should  logically  be  concerned 
that  these  increased  costs  are  warranted,  and 
that  the  consumer  receives  a  plgniflcant  in- 
crease in  safety,  commensurate  w)th  the  in- 
creased costs  he  must  pay. 

Before  concluding  that  the  present  status 
of  product  safety  is  entirely  satisfactory  or 
that  the  pronounced  Involvement  of  the  fed> 
eral  government  In  product  safety  portends 
a  significant  increase  in  product  safety,  one 
should  review  the  modus  operandi  of  our 
present  system,  examining  it  critically  for  its 
strong  points  as  well  as  its  weak  ones. 
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For  electrical  products,  the  syitem  bul- 
caUy  Involves  tl  e  concept  of  the  National 
Electrical  Code,  produced  under  the  volun- 
tary standards  i  ystem,  the  exercise  of  the 
state  and  local  ;  voUce  power  to  assure  legal 
compliance  with  safety  laws  through  duly- 
constituted  local  authorities,  and  the  use  of 
product  safety  st  indards  generally  developed 
by  and  certified  to  by  Independent  testing 
laboratories. 

One  of  the  chl  if  characteristics  of  the  sys- 
tem Is  that  It  provides  a  high  degree  of 
voluntary  partu  Ipatlon  by  manufacturers 
and  by  local  au  diorltles.  If  the  local  ordi- 
nances go  far  be  rond  the  National  Electrical 
Code  and  appear  to  the  manufacturer  to  be 
unduly  restrlctli  t,  he  finds  other  places  to 
martcet  his  prod  ict.  If  he  decides  that  the 
tesUng  laborato  -les'  requirements,  or  Its 
prices  are  unreal  onable.  he  does  not  submit 
his  product  for  Investigation,  or  If  he  de- 
cides that  the  costs  of  modification  are 
greater  than  be  <  an  afford,  he  does  not  make 
the  changes  In  tl  le  product  that  would  qual- 
ify It  for  listing.  Under  this  system  there  are 
literally  thousanps  of  jurisdictions  that  are 
-Involved  in  the  marketing  of  electrical  prod- 
-uett  tm*  natlon-jvlda  basis. 

Such  a  systei  i  obvlotialy  cannot  assure 
100%  uniformlt]  of  action.  There  are  local 
codes  which  devl  ite  from  the  National  Elec- 
trical Code.  Thei  >  are  Inspectors  who  do  not 
Interpret  the  coC  e  In  exactly  the  same  way. 
Similarly,  certlfi  atlon  to  natlonally-recog- 
Dlmd  safety  pro<]  uct  standards  la  not  always 
satisfactory  to  loi  al  authorities. 

I  would  hope  1  hat  any  sincere  attempt  to 
evaluate  the  syvem  would  look  objectively 
at  the  results  ol  the  system,  rather  than 
whether  it  wa«  c  tntrally  organised  and  con- 
trolled. I  would  h  ape  that  all  segments  of  the 
Industry,  Includli  g  the  consumer,  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  o  express  themselves  about 
the  present  systei  i  and  to  propose  means  that 
would  be  likely  1  o  produce  Increased  safety. 
In  consldertnc  what  industry  response 
should  be  to  th«  activities  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  of  tb(  i  posture  which  Industry 
might  take  durlt  g  the  time  that  the  Com- 
mlaalon  U  makln  ;  its  study,  there  appear  to 
be  at  least  three  possible  courses  of  action: 
( I )  the  one  wbj  eh  I  would  sincerely  hope 
that  Industry  w  mid  not  choose  would  be 
to  reeist  in  all  {osslble  ways  the  efforts  of 
the  Commission  to  perform  Its  legally  as- 
signed Job;  (3)  tl  e  one  of  passive  resistance, 
primarily  one  of  doing  nothing  other  than 
complying  with  t  le  bare  requesu  which  the 
Commission  mlgt  t  place  before  them;  and 
(3)  the  one  I  re:ommend  for  your  careful 
consideration  woi  Id  be  that  of  constructive 
cooperation  and  ai  slstance. 

Dr.  Francis  La  ]ue.  as  Chairman  of  the 
Task  Force  of  the  Dept.  of  Commerce's  Tech- 
nical Advisory  Board  on  Engineering  and 
Commodity  Stan  iards.  set  the  tone  for 
standardization  { ctlvltles  by  pointing  out 
that  the  needs  of  society  can  best  be  met  by 
marshaling  comp<tence  wherever  it  exists  to 
attack  those  prcaiems  which  need  to  be 
solved.  Competen  :e  insofar  as  the  achieve- 
ment of  electrica  1  safety  is  concerned  does 
not  reside  whoUs  in  any  single  segment  of 
the  electrical  in  lustry,  nor  in  any  single 
level  of  governmc  nt.  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  the  be  it  interest  of  all  would  be 
served  If  Industry  and  the  Commission  recog- 
nized this  fact  and  worked  together  In  the 
pubUc  interest.  Oi  «  possible  approach  might 
be  for  industry  ;o  suggest  voluntary  up- 
grading (1)  when  the  field  record  indicated 
that  such  was  neiessary  and  desirable.  Irre- 
spective of  costs;  [2)  where  such  upgrading 
offered  some  incr  ;ase  in  safety  with  only 
slight  increase  Is  product  costs:  and  (3) 
where  known  tect  nology  permitted  upgrad- 
ing with  no  Increat  e  In  costs. 

An  analysis  of  the  field  of  safety  hazards 
and  safety  hazard  :  mprovement,  when  viewed 
from  this  approacl  i.  will  require  a  high  level 
of  statesmanship,  ,both  from  the  Industry 


and  the  government  sides.  It  might  require 
professional  engineering  organizations  such 
as  yours  to  stand  up  and  be  counted,  and 
take  an  active  and  truly  professional  role  In 
safety  matters.  This  approach  is  not  likely 
to  produce  a  great  deal  of  scare  headlines 
nor  progress  reports  that  will  parallel  our 
feats  In  space.  It  will  require  an  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  Industry  of  the  responsibility 
which  has  been  assigned  to  the  Commission 
and  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mission members  of  a  like  responsibility  to 
become  fully  acquainted  and  Icnowledgeable 
in  the  area  of  industries'  design,  production, 
marketing,  and  servicing  problems. 

It  is  apparent  from  reviewing  the  testi- 
mony given  at  hearings  preceding  enact- 
ment of  the  laws  that  elected  ofllclals  are 
quick  to  accept  Information  which  appears 
to  support  an  objective  which  they  are  at- 
tempting to  attain.  Industry  has  failed  by 
and  large  to  provide  to  Its  elected  representa- 
tive any  counter  evidence  that  will  raise 
questions  regarding  the  authenticity  or  ap- 
plicability of  such  Information  received,  or 
to  provide  a  background  against  which  In- 
formation could  be  viewed  so  as  to  place  It 
in  proper  perspective.  I  believe  it  Is  being 
imreallstlc  to  expect  that  most  of  our  elected 
ofllclals  in  Congress  will  be  as  deeply  con- 
cerned about  these  developments  as  we  are. 
I  think,  on  the  other  hand.  It  is  too  late  to 
make  passionate  appeals  after  proposed  legis- 
lation has  been  cleared  by  the  appropriate 
committee  of  Congress.  Informational  and 
educational  efforts,  realistically  oriented, 
should  be  presented  to  the  appropriate  legis- 
lators early  in  the  period  In  which  proposals 
are  being  considered. 

Many  of  you  can  remember  the  highly 
dramatic  cries  of  Walter  Winchell  some  years 
ago  when  it  was  discovered  that  beryllium 
phosphors  used  in  fluorescent  lamps  were 
poisonous  and  had  caused  a  few  cases  of 
personal  Injiury.  The  indiistry  very  quickly 
held  a  series  of  meetings  with  Interested 
government  officials  and.  in  a  very  short  time, 
substitute  phosphors  which  did  not  present 
such  a  problem  became  the  Industry  stand- 
ard, voluntarily  administered. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  message 
here  which  industry  might  well  consider  in 
taking  a  hard  look  at  its  own  practices  to 
determine  if  industry  is  honestly  providing 
the  highest  levels  of  safety  of  which  it  Is 
capable,  consistent  with  Its  manufacturing 
and  marketing  philosophies.  I  do  not  believe 
that  Joint  Industry  action  in  improving  its 
safety  standards  has  ever  been  challenged 
under  the  anti-trust  laws. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  the  Injury  Con- 
trol Dlv.  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  has 
uncovered,  through  its  Injury  survey  teams, 
a  considerable  amount  of  helpful  informa- 
tion which  has  been  utilized  by  manufac- 
turers and  testing  organizations  In  improv- 
ing product  safety.  The  National  Center  for 
Radiological  Health  has,  through  its  field 
surveys,  made  the  television  Industry  quite 
aware  of  problems  which  can  arise  In  the 
servicing  of  television  units.  It  would  seem 
that  both  of  these  government  agencies 
might  well  continue  their  efforts  along  these 
lines  of  developing  unbiased  field  experi- 
ence Information  which  manufacturers  can 
use  in  product  Improvement,  which  stand- 
ards writing  and  testing  organizations  can 
use  in  improving  product  standards,  which 
enforcement  authorities  can  use  in  Improv- 
ing product  installation  rules,  and  which 
consumer  groups  can  lue  in  educating  the 
public  in  using  today's  electrical  equipment. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  has  his- 
torically contributed  to  electrical  safety  in 
the  field  of  electrical  measurements  and 
methods  of  evaluation.  It  Is  hoped  and  ex- 
pected that  this  agency  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  continue  to  work  cooperatively, 
as  it  has  in  the  past,  with  Industry  groups 
in  solving  problems  requiring  a  high  level  of 
technical  competence. 


The  electrical  industry  has  by  and  large 
supported  the  local  electrical  Inspection  au- 
thority In  bis  enforcement  of  the  National 
Electrical  Code.  So  long  as  the  Code  con- 
tinues to  serve  the  public  Interest,  I  would 
expect  that  it,  too,  would  receive  the  beck- 
ing and  support  of  all  agencies  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  believe  it  was  Miss  Furness  who  said 
that  one  of  the  most  difficult  areas  for  con- 
sumers Is  distinguishing  between  their  wants 
and  their  needs.  Most  of  us  would  certainly 
agree,  and  might  add,  that  the  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  between  one's  wants  and  needs 
appear*  to  be  greatest  at  the  lowest  economic 
levels. 

Our  competitive  society  is  based  on  the 
generation  and  satisfaction  of  wants,  ir- 
respective of  the  economic  level  of  the  con- 
sumer. Protective  consmnerlsm,  therefore, 
has  a  tremendous  challenge  In  helping  con- 
sumers, and  particularly  those  in  the  lowest 
economic  levels,  distinguish  between  their 
wants  and  their  needs.  Blany  of  the  abuses 
of  the  market  place  fiow  not  just  from  the 
avarice  and  greed  of  the  seller  or  maker,  but 
also.  It  seems  to  me,  from  this  inability  of  the 
oonsumer  to  make  thla  fine  distinction  and 
his  own  deelre  to  be  Identified  with  society 
through  poaaeMlon  of  goods  and  services 
which  society  can  provide. 

Whether  or  not  your  Industry  and  the  elec- 
trical Industry,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  is  to  con- 
tinue under  the  present  safety  system,  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  subjected  to  severe  reg- 
ulation, or  to  moderate  regulations,  or 
whether  it  Is  willing  to  make  adjustments 
and  Improvements  within  Its  own  self. 
administered  procedures,  only  the  future  will 
tell.  I  do  suggest  that  in  any  case,  the  answer 
Is  not  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  gods, 
but  might  well  be  dependent  upon  the  ac- 
tions which  the  industry  makes  on  Its  own 
initiative  within  the  next  one  to  two  years. 
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LIQUIDITY  FOR  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  cleared  for  the  Pre.*;!- 
dent's  signature  S.  3133,  extending  for 
1  additional  year  the  authority  to  regu- 
late the  maximum  rate  of  interest  paid 
on  time  and  savings  deposits.  An  impor- 
tant amendment  was  included  in  this 
legislation  concerning  the  liquidity  re- 
quirements to  be  maintained  by  savings 
and  loan  associations. 

Mr.  John  Home,  Chsdrman  of  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  has  assured  me 
that  the  liquidity  amendment  would  be 
administered  in  the  following  fashion: 

First,  I  understand  the  Board  has  no 
intention  of  raising  the  liquidity  require- 
ment under  present  mortgage  market 
conditions.  The  broadening  of  the  range 
of  liquidity  is  designed  to  be  used  over  a 
period  of  time  to  help  smooth  out  the 
peaks  and  valleys  of  mortgage  money 
supply.  It  would  be  used  to  build  up 
liquidity  in  periods  when  mortgage  money 
is  plentifully  available,  and  to  reduce 
liquidity  to  assist  the  mortgage  market 
when  mortgage  money  is  tight.  Indeed, 
the  Board,  recently  reduced  the  liquidity 
requirement  to  assist  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket. 

Second,  even  though  the  Board  could 
prescribe  a  mix  of  liquidity  under  the 
new  authority,  I  understand  the  speci- 
fication of  a  mix  will  not  as  a  rule  be 
used  so  that  institutions  would  have  to 
dispose  of  any  of  their  present  securities 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  law  and  the 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  it.  To  re- 


quire institutions  to  dispose  of  some  long- 
term  securities  would,  because  of  the 
passage  of  time  and  the  increase  in  in- 
terest rates,  expose  them  to  a  loss  which 
would  be  unnecessary  in  terms  of  the 
purposes  of  this  legislation. 

I  understand  the  Board  has  also  con- 
sidered how  the  liquidity  requirement 
would  be  calculated.  It  is  the  Board's  view 
that  a  period  should  be  selected  which  is 
long  enough  to  permit  a  cycle  of  activities 
to  occur  within  an  association,  yet  not 
so  long  as  to  make  the  requirement  in- 
definite. It,  therefore,  would  select  a  1- 
month  averaging  period.  Within  a  month 
an  association  experiences  peaks  in  in- 
flows and  peaks  in  payments.  The  aver- 
aging process  would,  thus,  permit  the 
associations  to  use  some  of  their  liquid- 
ity during  the  periods  of  peak  payments 
and  to  carry  a  slight  excess  during  pe- 
riods of  peak  inflow  so  that  as  a  whole  it 
would  meet  the  liquidity  requirement. 

The  classification  of  institutions  under 
the  new  authority  would  be  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  language.  The  clas- 
sification schemes  would  be  general  and 
based  on  characteristics  that  deal  with 
groups  of  assodatlons  rather  than  in- 
dividual associations. 

A  question  has  been  raised  about  how 
the  Board  would  regulate  certificates  of 
deposit.  In  the  past,  when  certificates  of 
deposit  were  authorized  to  be  counted  as 
liquidity,  the  Board  provided  that  the 
total  amount  of  certificates  held  by  an 
association  could  not  exceed  one  quarter 
of  1  percent  of  the  total  deposits  in  any 
one  commercial  bank.  I  imderstand  this 
rule,  or  some  variant  of  it,  will  be  re- 
adopted  by  the  Board. 


RETIREMENT  OP  ROGER  JONES 
ASSISTANT  TO  DIRECTOR  OP  THE 
BUDGET 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  Roger 
Jones,  one  of  our  Nation's  outstanding 
Federal  civil  servants,  is  retiring  after 
35  years  of  dedicated  and  devoted  service 
to  our  Nation. 

As  Jerry  Kluttz  stated  in  his  column  in 
the  Washington  Post  imder  date  of  Sep- 
tember 16: 

He  has  been  an  adviser  to  the  last  four 
Presidents,  but  he  also  has  counseled  thou- 
sands of  rank-and-file  employees  on  careers 
in  the  Federal  service. 

Personally,  I  am  indebted  to  Roger 
Jones  for  his  sound  advice  and  counsel 
on  many  legislative  matters  that  I  have 
presented  to  the  Senate  on  behalf  of  our 
Federal  employees. 

Federal  workers  will  benefit  for  years 
to  come  as  a  result  of  his  active  and  un- 
tiring efforts  in  their  behalf. 

Our  Government  has  adopted  many  of 
his  recommendations  for  modernization 
that  is  so  essential  to  the  efficient  op- 
eration of  an  ever-expanding  Federal 
Government. 

I  wish  for  my  good  friend,  Roger  Jones, 
many  years  of  well-earned  and  well- 
deserved  rest  and  retirement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Jerry  Kluttz,  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  September  16,  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Roger  W.  Jones  Retdies  Apter  a  CoLORrtn. 

Career 

(By  Jerry  Kluttz) 

He's  a  civil  servant's  civil  servant. 

He  has  reached  heights  in  Government 
rarely  touched  by  senior  career  offlcialfe. 

He  has  been  an  adviser  to  the  last  four 
Presidents  but  he  also  has  counseled  thou- 
sands of  rank-and-file  employees  on  careers 
In  the  Federal  service. 

He  has  had  a  hand  in  every  major  piece  of 
Federal  employee  legislation  and  every  sig- 
nificant employee  policy  over  the  past  score 
of  years. 

He  has  won  such  honors  as  the  President's 
award,  the  Rockefeller  public  service  award 
and  the  National  Civil  Service  League  award 
for  standout  civil  servants. 

He's  one  of  the  handful  of  personk  who 
have  an  intimate  Icnowledge  of  the  career 
service,  the  Government  power  structure  and 
how  the  bureaucracy  functions. 

He  began  his  Federal  career  as  a  $1700-a- 
year  senior  clerk  35  years  ago.  and  will  retire 
Sept.  30  at  60  as  assistant  to  the  director  of 
the  Budget  Bureau. 

His  name:  Roger  W.  Jones. 

But  he  won't  completely  bever  his  connec- 
tions with  Government.  He  couldn't.  He  will 
continue  to  devote  bis  talents  to  the  im- 
provements of  governments  at  all  levels. 

He  will  become  the  senior  civil  servant  In 
residence  at  Princeton's  Woodrow  Wilson 
School  for  Public  Administration  where  be 
will  work  to  prepare  students  for  public  serv- 
ice. 

He  also  will  devote  time  to  the  new  Fed- 
eral Executive  Center  to  open  next  month  In 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  and  be  will  work  on 
manpower  programs  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

He  isn't  likely  to  accept  any  of  the  numer- 
ous financially  attractive  positions  ne  nas 
been  offered  over  the  years  for  fear  of  becom- 
ing "bored  stiff." 

Modest  and  unflappable.  Jones  was  referred 
to  as  "my  conscience"  by  former  President 
Truman.  At  the  time  he  was  director  of 
the  Budget  Bureau's  Legislative  Service  and 
he  advised  Mr.  Truman  on  bills  to  sign  or 
veto. 

President  Eisenhower  appointed  him  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Budget  Bureau  and  later 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
He  also  encouraged  Fortune  Magazine  In 
November.  1963,  to  use  the  article,  "This  Is 
a  Bureaucrat."  which  told  of  Jones  and  his 
service  to  the  Nation. 

President  Kennedy  appointed  Jones  Deputy 
Undersecretary  of  State  for  Administration. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  career  em- 
ployes, for  the  first  time,  were  called  In  for 
private  chats  with  a  President.  Jonee  helped 
to  arrange  for  career  Foreign  Service  officers 
to  talk  with  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Jones  has  been  in  his  present  poet  since 
Mr.  Johnson  has  been  In  the  White  House, 
but  it  didn't  take  the  President  or  his  staff 
long  to  become  aware  of  his  extraordinary 
talents. 

Mr.  Johnson  appointed  him  to  the  com- 
mittee to  study  the  Hatch  Act,  and  as  staff 
director  of  two  panels  to  study  executive 
salaries.  He  was  the  Budget  Director's  alter- 
nate on  groups  that  studied  reforms  In  the 
labor-management  program  and  the  Civil 
Service  retirement  system. 

Looking  back,  the  Budget  official  is  con- 
vinced that  Federal  personnel  have  been  very 
fortunate  in  having  Presidents  Truman, 
Eisenhower,  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

"All  of  them,"  he  declared,  "were  employe- 
oriented  and  each  had  a  real  feel  for  person- 
nel policy."  Often,  he  added,  these  Presidents 
were  ahead  of  their  advisors  on  persotmel 
affairs. 

Mr.  Truman,  he  recalls,  was  "great  institu- 
tionally; he  knew  how  to  use  the  machinery 
of  Government." 

Mr.  Elsenhower  advanced  the  Federal  em- 
ploye health  and  life  instirance  programs 
even  before  employes  had  thought  of  them. 


He  also  made  the  first  start  toward  a  system 
of  comparable  salaries  for  F'ederal  employes, 
and  launched  what  have  become  major  pro- 
grams of  training  employes. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  he  said,  had  a  deep  interest 
in  Federal  employes.  He  Issued  the  first  order 
setting  up  a  labor-management  program:  he 
started  Implementation  of  the  comparability 
salary  principle;  he  improved  fringe  benefits, 
and  unveiled  the  "total  compensation"  con- 
cept for  employes. 

Mr.  Johnson,  Jones  finds,  is  basically  man- 
agem£tat-minded.  "He  likes  to  partlclapte  in 
employe  award  programs,  to  lead  campaigns 
to  reduce  costs  and  to  Increase  productivity." 
But  he  also  has  made  extensive  use  of  career 
people  whom  he  likes  and  trusts,  and  he  has 
seen  and  talked  with  more  of  them  than  any 
President. 

Jones'  service  in  Government  faced  a  crisis 
when  he  crossed  from  the  career  service  lo 
accept  two  Jobs  in  the  political  area.  Jobs 
which  were  regarded  as  points  of  no  return. 

He  didn't  have  to  return  to  the  Budget 
Bureau  in  a  Grade  18  career  Job  but  he  did. 
Why?  "Because."  he  explained,  "I  felt  I  owed 
it  to  the  career  service  to  demonstrate  that 
it  was  possible  to  take  a  political  poet  and 
return  and  be  of  service  in  a  career  Job." 
He  proved  his  point. 


ROBERT  KENNEDY — CONSER- 
VATIONIST 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  American  Forests  con- 
tains a  fine  article  which  adds  to  our 
insights  into  Robert  Kennedy. 

I  commend  James  Craig,  editor,  for 
telling  the  highlights  of  a  long  and  com- 
plex conservation  issue  and  the  role  of 
Robert  Kennedy  in  it  with  accuracy  and 
objectivity. 

"Access  to  the  National  Forests" — the 
subject  of  this  story — was  an  issue  need- 
ing resolution.  I.  too,  played  a  part  in 
this  after  Attorney  General  Kennedy  is- 
sued his  opinion  in  1962. 

Thus.  I  can  vouch  for  the  facts,  and 
the  personal  observations  Editor  Craig 
includes  faithfully  meets  my  recollection, 
for  example,  of  the  discussions  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  held  with 
Attorney  General  Kennedy. 

This  story  is  about  Robert  Kennedy, 
and  he  justly  deserves  it.  Senator  Wayne 
Morse,  who  has  been  the  leader  over  the 
years  on  improving  access  policy  for  the 
national  forests,  receives  proper  mention. 
I  recall  well  Senator  Morse  discussing 
with  other  Senators  and  myself  the  rea- 
sons why  he  was  persuaded  that  Attorney 
General  Kennedy  should  be  asked  to  re- 
solve this  matter. 

Beyond  the  conservation  meaning  of 
this  story,  the  way  Attorney  General 
Kennedy  went  about  reaching  his  de- 
cision earned  for  him  a  great  deal  of 
respect  for  his  thoroughness,  his  sensi- 
tivity to  basic  principles  of  law  and  pro- 
cedure, and  his  objectivity. 

Robert  Kennedy,  as  this  article  sug- 
gests, understood  the  fabric  of  conserva- 
tion. Its  deeper  and  true  meaning  he 
fully  grasped  and  thus  he  could  and  did 
approach  this  question  of  law  for  the 
forests  as  a  man  who  respected  equally 
the  principles  of  justice  and  the  mean- 
ing of  conservation. 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy  asked  that 
his  brother  Robert  not  be  made  larger 
in  death  than  he  was  in  life.  American 
Forests  and  its  editor,  Jim  Craig,  de- 
serve commendation  for  respecting  this 
wish. 
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was  a  great  conser- 
he  cared.  I  ask  unani- 
the  article  be  printed 

objection,  the  article 
printed  in  the  Rkcord, 


Robert  Kennedy 
vatlonist  becaus  i 
tnous  consent  thpit 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  ito 
was  ordered  to 
as  follows: 

ROBEKT    KiMNEDY'S   BlO    CaSK 

(By  Ji  inea  B.  Craig) 

When  Preside!  t  Kennedy  named  his 
brother  Attorney  Deneral  In  1961  there  was 
quite  a  bit  of  crlt  Iclsm  from  the  rival  party. 
Some  said  be  wa  i  too  young,  too  Inexperi- 
enced, and  that  lo  President  should  name 
his  own  klnfolk  U  top  Cabinet  positions.  The 
President  had  a  v  ay  of  disarming  his  critics 
and  he  did  so  In  i  his  case.  He  said  b»  didn't 
we  why  anyone  i  tiould  object  to  hla  giving 
Robert  some  pract  leal  experience  before  send- 
ing him  out  to  pi  Bctice  law  on  his  own.  Ac- 
tually the  Presid<  nt  wanted  someone  in  the 
Job  be  could  trus  ;.  He  trusted  Robert. 

This  episode  ^B■  still  fresh  In  people's 
minds  when  the  y  >ung  Attorney  Oeneral  re- 
ceived U  visit  from  one  of  the  tcv  constltu- 
Tlonar  lAwyers  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Hon. 
Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon,  Scotob-taped  to 
the  rich  oak  panel  i  in  the  Attorney  Oeneral's 
Imposing  office  w  ire  gally-coIored  drawings 
by  the  Kennedy  c)  Udren.  The  bottom  drawer 
of  the  Attorney  9enerar8  desk  had  been 
yanked  out  to  pro  ride  a  footrest  for  the  At- 
torney General's  f  let.  A  football  was  handy 
nearby.  On  occaal  >n,  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
had  surprised  visit  <n  by  chucking  It  at  them. 

But  on  this  day  ill  was  very  formal.  Sena- 
tor Morse  address*  d  his  host  as  "Mr.  Attor- 
ney General."  Aft4  r  the  most  perfunctory  of 
greetings,  the  Sei  ator  began  to  speak  and 
the  Attorney  Gent  ral  listened.  Aa  Is  his  way, 
the  Senator  presei  ted  both  side*  of  the  case 
with  brilliance  an(  i  clarity — his  own  side  and 
the  other  side.  Tl  e  subject  on  this  day  waa 
a  very  important  aspect  of  national  forest 
use. 

To  tell  the  sto:  y  requires  a  bit  of  back- 
ground. 

In  the  era  folio  ring  World  War  n.  use  of 
the  national  fore  its,  for  every  purpose  for 
which  these  gnt  t  public  properties  were 
created,  increased  in  dramatic  ways,  "nmber 
harvesting  leaped  upwards;  less  than  two 
million  board  feet  of  timber  a  year  was  sold 
before  the  War;  afterwards,  sales  doubled 
and  would  soon  dc  able  again. 

Railroad  loggln  \  had  been  replaced  by 
truck  logging.  Th  ire  was  a  big  demand  on 
the  Forest  Service  by  the  timber  Industry  to 
put  more  timber  u  >  for  sale.  Outside  the  For- 
est Service,  any  ri  cognition  of  the  need  for 
advance  planning  and  construction  for  the 
road  network  was  lard  to  obtain.  The  decade 
of  the  50's  found  t:  le  Service  constantly  short 
of  needed  funds  1  or  roads;  It  came  to  rely 
heavily  on  timber  purchasers  for  access  road 
construction. 

Even  in  the  Wei  t,  the  national  forests  are 
not  all  solid  bkM  ks — they  are  Interspersed 
with  private  lands  very  often  held  by  timber 
companies.  Fores'  management  goals  re- 
quired cooperatioi  between  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  lnt<  rmlngled  private  timber 
landowners  in  com  tructlon  of  road  networks. 
Where  cooperation  was  not  forthcoming,  the 
national  forests  tl  mber  and  associated  re- 
sources could  not  adequately  be  manag^ed. 
An  Informal  inter  >retation  of  a  section  of 
the  Act  of  June  4,  1  B97,  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Gent  ral  Counsel  in  1950  pre- 
vented the  Forest  '.  lervice  from  obtaining  In- 
gres* to  the  nation  il  forest  land  across  Inter- 
vening private  lam  s.  Where  a  private  timber 
landowner  request  id  a  permit  to  cross  na- 
tional forest  land  t  >  reach  his  private  timber, 
the  Service  was  ob  Iged  to  grant  such  access 
and  could  not  requ  Ire  reciprocal  rights  of  ac- 
cess to  similarly  r<  ach  and  manage  the  na- 
tional forest  resoui  :es. 
This  story   Is   a  >out   the  role   of  Robert 


Francis  Kennedy,  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States,  In  reviewing  thU  policy  as  the 
chief  law  officer  for  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  legal  issue  required  an  interpretation 
of  theae  words  In  the  statute  which  created 
the  national  forests  out  of  the  public  domain : 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  .  .  .  may 
make  such  rules  and  .regulations  and  estab- 
lish such  service  as  will  insure  the  objects  of 
such  reservations:  namely,  to  regulate  their 
occupancy  and  use.  and  to  preserve  the  forest 
thereon  from  destruction 

Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  pro- 
hibiting the  egress  or  Ingress  of  actual  set- 
tlert  residing  within  the  boundaries  of  such 
reservations  or  from  crossing  the  same  to  and 
from  their  pro{)erty  or  homes;  and  such 
toagon  roads  and  other  improvements  to  be 
constructed  hereon  aa  may  be  necessary  to 
reacH  their  homes  and  to  utilize  their  prop- 
erty under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Nor  shall  anything  herein  prohitrtt  any  per- 
son from  entering  upon  such  forest  reserva- 
tUma  for  all  proper  and  lawful  purposes  in- 
cluding that  of  prospecting,  locating,  and  de- 
veloping the  mineral  resources  thereof:  pro- 
vided, that  such  persons  comply  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  governing  such  forest 
reservations.  {16  U.S.C.  478,  30  Stat.  38.) 

Agriculture's  General  Counsel  thought 
that  "actual  settlers  residing  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  national  forests"  encom- 
passed all  landowners.  Thus,  it  believed 
tbat  when  a  timber  landowner  asked  for  a 
permit  to  build  a  road  across  the  forest  his 
request  had  to  be  granted.  Thus  the  Forest 
Service  did  not  believe  it  bad  authority  to 
Insist  upon  a  reciprocal  right  to  cross  the 
private  lands  or  to  \iae  the  portion  of  the 
road  on  the  private  lands.  The  other  point  of 
view  was  that  "actual  settlers  residing  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  national  forests"  did 
not  cover  every  natural  iierBon  or  corpora- 
tion owning  property  within  such  bound- 
aries, and  thus  a  permit  to  cross  national  for- 
est land  to  reach  private  timberlands  could 
be  conditioned.  Agriculture  agreed  that  this 
concept  applied  to  the  lands  acquired  under 
the  Weeks  Law  and  Bankhead- Jones  Act. 

In  1969.  Secretory  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft 
Benson  requested  the  86th  Congress  to  spe- 
cifically authorize  him  to  require  reciprocal 
grants  from  private  landowners  for  the  160 
million  acres  of  national  forests  created 
from  public  domain.  When  in  I960  bearings 
were  held  on  the  bill,  S.  1797,  timber  In- 
dustry spokesmen  appeared  in  strong  oppo- 
sition. The  landowning  segment  of  the  indus- 
try did  not  want  any  pwllcy  of  reciprocity 
adopted.  Several  members  of  Congress,  in- 
cluding Senator  Morse,  who  had  testified  in 
favor  of  S.  1797,  finally  took  the  poaltiOQ 
that  legislation  really  was  not  necessary  be- 
cause the  1897  law  already  provided  the  au- 
thority needed. 

In  1961  after  a  series  of  meetings  with  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  officials,  it  became 
apparent  that  for  the  present  they  were  will- 
ing to  forego  resolving  this  Issue  In  order  to 
see  how  far  It  actually  could  go  in  solving 
access  needs  without  requiring  reciprocity. 
Agriculture  still  believed  that  this  authority 
would  be  useful. 

This  position  meant,  however,  that  the 
existing  policy  would  persist:  Road  p«rmits 
could  continue  to  be  issued  without  securing 
reciprocal  rights.  At  this  point  a  decision 
was  reached  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  seek  the  advice  of  the  Executive's 
chief  legal  officer,  the  Attorney  General,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  legal  author- 
ity already  existed  and.  If  so,  how  It  might  be 
applied. 

In  the  spring  of  1961.  Senator  Morse  ar- 
ranged to  see  Attorney  General  Kennedy, 
fully  advising  him,  in  advance,  of  the  topic 
to  be  discussed.  Having  argued  the  merits 
of  the  case,  the  Senator  went  into  the  more 
subjective  Issues — especially  the  fact  ttiat 
the   Attorney   General   in   eftect  wa«  lielng 


asked  to  rule  on  a  matter  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  seemed  reluctant  to  deal  with. 

At  this  Juncture  the  Attorney  General 
began  to  take  an  active  hand  in  the  con- 
versation and  what  he  had  to  say  indicated 
he  was  thoroughly  briefed  on  his  subject.  He 
Indicated  that  in  the  Minnesota  wilderness 
cases,  which  the  Supreme  Court  had  declined 
to  review  after  the  government  won.  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  Justice  were 
similar  to  Senator  Morse's  own  position. 
(Perko  vs.  TJ.S.,  204  F2nd  446.)  He  said  he 
had  already  discussed  this  aspect  of  the  mat- 
ter with  his  statr. 

Senator  Morae  then  pointed  out  that  were 
the  Attorney  General  to  undertoke  a  review 
In  order  to  give  a  formal  opinion,  he  could 
expect  concern  from  a  substantial  segment 
of  the  timber  Industry. 

The  Attorney  General  next  revealed  that 
he  had  a  suiprMngly  broad  background  on 
the  national  forests  and  their  Importance — 
not  only  for  timber  production  but  for  all 
their  uses.  In  fact  he  spoke  of  various  na- 
tional forest  prognuna  with  such  ease  and 
thorough  familiarity  that  one  could  have 
been  led  to  believe  he  might  have  once 
worked  in  the  Forest  Service. 

In  abort,  he  had  facta  at  his  fingertips. 
He  luaew  what  the  Issues  were,  where  the 
various  parties  stood  and  why.  His  expres- 
sions were  tolerant  of  other  views  but  even 
on  this  day  In  1961  he  used  a  characteristic 
word  which  he  was  to  use  again  and  again 
in  his  1968  campaign. 

That  word  was  "unsatisfactory."  And  "un- 
satisfactory" waa  his  view  of  a  situation 
under  which  private  landowners  could  re- 
qiUre  a  permit  to  build  a  road  across  public 
forest  with  no  reciprocity.  He  also  used  other 
expressions  characteristic  of  his  more  recent 
campaign:  "I  want  to  help,"  and  then  the 
question:  "How  can  I  help  you?" 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  Attorney 
General  summing  up  the  situation  as  he  un- 
derstood It.  After  each  major  point — pro  and 
con — he  asked  if  he  was  correct.  Then  Ken- 
nedy reached  his  initial  decision:  He  would 
ask  the  Secretory  of  Agriculture  to  submit 
the  question  to  him  and  his  staff  would  then 
review  the  Issues. 

He  ended  on  a  note  of  caution  and  philoso- 
phy. He  said  where  a  practice  long  existed, 
one  could  make  a  good  case  that  legislation 
might  be  needed.  However,  where  the  Exec- 
utive already  has  the  authority,  it  should  not 
go  back  to  the  Congress  to  ask  permission  to 
do  what  it  already  could  do.  He  made  it 
clear  that  If  there  were  material  differences 
with  the  situation  in  the  wilderness  cases  In 
Mlnnesoto,  a  legislative  enactment  might  be 
necessary.  If  there  were  not,  then  an  execu- 
tive agency  should  use  Its  lawful  powers  in 
the  public  interest.  The  meeting  closed  with 
Kennedy  commending  the  foresight  of  an 
earlier  generation  that  had  created  the  na- 
tional forests  and  national  parks  from  the 
public  lands. 

In  April  1961,  Senator  Morse  had  submitted 
key  questions  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  with  the  request  that  the  Attorney 
General  be  asked  to  render  a  decision.  Ir. 
August  1961  the  Secretary  presented  the 
questions  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Before  an  opinion  was  handed  down,  an- 
other meeting  was  held  at  Justice  at  the 
request  of  Nicholas  de  B.  Katzenbach,  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General,  Office  of  Legal  Counsel. 
He  expressed  the  Attorney  General's  concern 
that  some  of  the  timber  industry  spokesmen 
had  advised  that  should  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral render  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  authority  to  re- 
qvUre  recriprocal  righto,  a  suit  would  be  filed 
to  overturn  It. 

In  that  meeting  another  Insight  into  At- 
torney General  Kennedy's  character  emerged 
through  his  Assistant.  Threats  were  not  an 
effective  way  to  persuade  Robert  Kennedy  on 
the  merito  of  a  case. 

On  February  2.  1962,  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral gave  hla  opinion.  The  sutietance  of  the 
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issue,  he  said,  is  whether  the  Secretory  of 
Agriculture  had  the  authority  to  grant  a 
permit  to  use  an  existing  road  or  to  build  a 
new  road  across  a  national  forest  on  condi- 
tion that  the  applicant  confer  on  the  United 
Stotes  a  reciprocal  benefit  with  respect  to  a 
road  crossing  his  own  property.  Acknowledg- 
ing that  landowners  might  not  be  inclined  to 
permit  the  Forest  Service  to  cross  their  prop- 
erty, be  described  the  situation  in  the  recent 
past. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral  pointed  out  that 
"ordinarily.  In  order  to  avoid  conflict  with 
judicial  tribunals,  my  predece.<;8ors  have  re- 
fused to  Issue  opinions  in  situations  similar 
to  that  here  presented,  i.e.,  In  which  there 
Is  a  subatentlal  likelihood  that  the  issue  dis- 
cussed and  the  opinion  would  become  the 
subject  of  litigation.  Nevertheless,  special  cir- 
cumstences  exist  in  this  instonce  which  seem 
to  me  to  Justify  a  departure  from  this  gen- 
eral practice."  He  noted  that  if  he  refused 
to  supply  the  requested  opinion  the  Secretary 
would  be  placed  In  the  position  of  either  hav- 
ing to  follow  his  General  Counsel's  view  in 
the  administration  of  the  statute  with  the 
consequence  that  the  scope  of  hU  authority 
could  not  be  determined  judicially  or  other- 
wise or  of  disregarding  hU  Counsel's  views 
without  further  legal  advice. 

He  went  on,  "My  failure  to  issue  an  opinion 
consequently  would  place  you  in  an  awkward 
position.  Further,  in  the  Minnesota  wilder- 
ness area  litlgaUon,  this  Department  had  al- 
ready taken  a  position  contrary  to  that  of 
your  General  Counsel  on  one  of  the  issues 
raised  by  your  inquiry.  In  those  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, I  believe  I  have  the  obligation 
to  depart  from  the  normally  applicable  rule 
of  declining  to  render  an  opinion  where  the 
Issues  presented  in  it  are  likely  to  become 
the  subject  of  Utlgatlon." 

The  Attorney  General's  opinion  held  that 
the  term  "actual  settler"  must  be  a  person 
claiming  under  the  Settlement  or  Homestead 
Law  the  benefits  which  have  been  tradi- 
tionally limited  to  natural  persons  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  corporations  and  further  that  the 
settler  must  be  residing  on  the  land. 

On  reciprocity  he  said  the  issue  was  not 
whether  the  Secretory  had  "a  mandatory 
duty  to  impose  a  reciprocity  requirement  on 
applicanta  who  seek  to  cross  national  for- 
esto  .  . .  but  whether  you  possess  any  discre- 
tionary authority  to  do  so.  My  conclusion 
that  you  generally  possess  this  discretionary 
authority,  of  course,  does  not  preclude  the 
possibUity  that  In  the  circumstances  of  par- 
ticular cases,  which  are  not  before  me,  the 
area  of  your  authority  may  be  significantly 
narrowed  by  such  circumstonces.  In  any 
event,  the  question  of  whether  you  should 
exercise  whatever  authority  you  possess  is  a 
matter  for  you  to  determine.  Problems  of 
both  policy  and  law  may  affect  your  exercise 
of  discretion." 

Since  1962.  regulations  have  been  Issued  by 
the  Forest  Service  Implementing  broad  and 
cooperative  forest  access  and  exchanges  of 
rlghta-of-way.  Public  Law  88-667  of  1964 
rounded  out  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  construct  and  maintain  an 
adequate  system  of  roads  and  trails  for  the 
national  forests.  In  the  hearings,  timber  In- 
dustry spokesmen  made  substantial  efforts 
to  have  the  Attorney  General's  opinion  over- 
turned; conservation  leaders  gave  it  their 
support.  The  Senate  PubUc  Works  Commit- 
tee, in  reporting  the  bill,  said  that  it  was 
Intended  "neither  to  affirm  nor  to  abrogate 
the  Attorney  General's  Interpretotlon  of  the 
Act  of  June  4,  1897."  No  court  actions  chal- 
lenging the  Attorney  General's  opinion  have 
ever  been  filed. 

In  applying  the  Opinion,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  concluded  he  would  no  longer 
issue  automatic  permlte  to  people  who  wished 
to  build  roads  across  national  forest  land. 
He  also  concluded  he  would  not  automatical- 
ly condition  the  grant  of  a  right-of-way 
across  the  national  foresto  upon  receipt  of 
reciprocal  rtghta-of-w»y  across  the  private 


land.  The  result  has  been  to  produce  the 
policy  goals  sought  while  the  larger  authority 
Is  sheathed  but  right  at  hand.  As  a  result, 
timber  landowners  who  now  seek  to  build 
roads  across  national  foresta  willingly  grant 
to  the  Forest  Service  the  access  it  needs  to 
manage  them. 

By  May  1968  as  a  result  of  the  combina- 
tion of  Attorney  General  Kennedy's  1962 
Opinion  and  the  1964  Act.  the  Forest  Service 
had  made  323  'Share-Cost"  agreements  with 
private  landowners.  These  agreemento  cov- 
ered over  3.600  miles  of  road  valued  at  more 
than  $60  million  and  serviced  forest  lands 
containing  98  billion  board  feet,  of  which 
71  billion  board  feet  is  public  timber  and 
27  billion  board  feet  is  private  timber.  Effi- 
cient management  of  entire  forest  areas  re- 
gardless of  ownership  has  thus  been  ma- 
terially advanced. 

Many  people  were  Involved  in  proposing 
and  opposing  the  development  of  this  access 
policy.  At  various  Junctures  the  actions  of 
one  or  another  key  govemmentol  official  was 
significant  in  propelling  the  Issue  toward 
resolution.  Robert  Kennedy  made  a  unique 
contribution  by  acting  positively  when  an 
easier  choice  would  have  been  to  stand  back. 
He  provided  for  timely  action. 


PROTOCOL   AND  U.N.   CONVENTION 

ON  STATUS  OP  REFUGEES  MUST 

BE  RATIFIED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Piesldent,  this 
morning  hearings  are  being  held  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
both  the  U.N.  Refugee  Convention  and 
the  recently  submitted  protocol  to  that 
convention.  It  is  my  hope  that  their  de- 
liberations will  result  in  a  unanimous 
recommendation  for  ratification  of  both 
Instruments  by  the  Senate. 

The  President  submitted  the  protocol 
to  the  Senate  on  August  1  of  this  year 
and  asked  for  immediate  consideration. 
I  am  gratified  that  the  committee  has 
decided  to  hold  hearings  at  this  time  so 
the  Senate  possibly  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  ratifying  at  least  one  conven- 
tion and  one  protocol  relating  to  the 
protection  of  human  rights.  Surely  this 
Is  the  least  the  Senate  can  do  during  this 
year  dedicated  to  Internationalizing  hu- 
man rights. 

The  Convention,  as  modified  by  the 
protocol,  provides  for  international  pro- 
tections for  refugees  without  any  time 
limit  or  date  of  eligibUity  for  refugee 
status.  It  provides  for  the  well-being  of 
those  who  have  had  to  flee  their  homes 
and  countries  because  of  persecution  for 
their  "race,  religion,  nationality,  mem- 
bership of  a  particular  social,  grpup,  or 
political  opinion." 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  absolutely  no 
reason  that  these  instruments  should  not 
be  ratified  and  loudly  proclaimed.^  Rati- 
fication is  called  for  by  overwhelming 
humanitarian  and  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations. 

Reservations  Included  in  the  Letter  of 
Submittal  remove  even  the  slightest  pos- 
sible conflict  between  Federal  and  State 
law  and  provisions  of  the  Convention  and 
protocol. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators,  and  my  friends  In  the  press  to 
these  extremely  Important  Instalments 
for  the  protection  of  basic  human  rights 
of  men  every\i'here.  During  this  period 
when  we  are  seeing  a  brutal  civil  war 
In  Nlgerla-Biafra  and  the  reckless  In- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia — both  conflicts 


resulting  In  numerous  refugees — It  would 
be  most,  fitting  for  the  Senate  to  raUfy 
the  convention  and  the  protocol  and  for 
the  press  to  take  notice  of  them.  This  is 
the  kind  of  news  that  should  be  printed 
and  printed  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  letters  of  transmittal  and 
submittal  and  the  protocol,  convention, 
and  list  of  parties  to  both  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Message  From  the  Prestoent  of  the  UNrrxD 
States  Transmitting  the  Protocol  Re- 
lating TO  THE  Status  of  Refdgeis,  Done 
AT  NEW  York  on  Jantjaet  31,  1967 

LETTER  OP  TRANSMrrTAL 

THE  WHnr  House.  August  1, 1968. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  accession,  I  trans- 
mit herewith  the  Protocol  Relating  to  the 
Stotus  of  Refugees,  which  was  endorsed  by 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  In 
December  1966  and  soon  thereafter  opened 
for  accession  by  the  Secretary  General.  An- 
nexed is  the  text  of  the  1951  Convention 
Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees,  to  which 
the  Protocol  relates. 

I   transmit   also,    for    the    Information    of 
the  Senate,  the  report  by  the  Secretary  oT" 
State  with  respect  to  the  Protocol. 

The  Protocol  constitutes  a  comprehensive 
Bill  of  Righto  for  refugees  fleeing  thtflr  coun- 
try because  of  persecution  on  account  of 
their  political  views,  race,  religion,  nation- 
ality, or  social  ties.  The  United  Nations  has 
designated  1968  as  International  Year  for 
Human  Rights,  and  on  October  11,  1967,  I 
proclaimed  the  year  1968  to  be  Human 
Rights  Year  in  the  United  States.  Foremost 
among  the  humanitarian  righto  which  the 
Protocol  provides  is  the  prohibition  against 
expulsion  or  return  of  refugees  to  any  coun- 
try in  which  they  w.-'uld  face  persecution. 
Through  a  number  of  other  specific  guar- 
antees, refugees  are  to  be  accorded  rights 
which — token  together — would  enable  them 
to  cease  being  refugees,  and  instead  to  be- 
come self-supporting  members  of  free  so- 
cieties, living  under  conditions  of  dignity 
and  self-respect. 

It  Is  decidedly  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  promote  this  United  Nations  effort 
to  broaden  the  extension  of  asylum  and 
status  for  those  fleeing  persecution.  Given 
the  American  heritage  of  concern  for  the 
homeless  and  persecuted,  and  our  tradi- 
tional role  of  leadership  In  promoting  as- 
sistance for  refugees,  accession  by  the  United 
Stotes  to  the  Protocol  would  lend  conspicu- 
ous support  to  the  effort  of  the  United 
Nations  toward  attaining  the  Protocol's  ob- 
jectives everywhere.  This  impetus  would  be 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  most  refugees  in 
this  country  already  enjoy  the  protection 
and  righto  which  the  Protocol  seeks  to  se- 
cure for  refugees  in  aU  countries.  Thus, 
United  States  accession  should  help  ad- 
vance acceptance  of  the  Protocol  and  ob- 
servance of  Ite  humane  stindards  by  States 
in  which,  presently,  guarantees  and  prac- 
tices relating  to  protection  and  other  righto 
for  refugees  are  less  liberal  than  in  our  own 
country. 

Accession  to  the  Protocol  would  not  im- 
pinge adversely  upon  established  practices 
under  existing"  laws  in  the  United  States. 
State  laws  are  not  superseded  by  the  Con- 
venUon  or  Protocol.  In  two  Instances  where 
divergences  between  the  Convention  and 
United  Stotes  laws  would  cause  difficulty, 
appropriate  reservations  are  recommended. 
Refugee  problems— In  their  origin  and  In 
their  resolution — cannot  be  divorced  from 
the  strife,  tensions  and  oppression  which  are 
so  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  naUons 
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and  peoples.  On<  e  refuges  secure  asylum,  It 
1>  eaaentlal  on  b  umanltarian  grounda  alone 
that  they  be  assi  ited.  But  emergency  assist- 
ance— In  the  aba  ince  ot  rights  such  as  those 
provided  in  the  Protocol — can  degenerate 
Into  permanent  r  sUef ,  fostering  the  refugees' 
human  deterlora  tlon  and  permitting  aban- 
donment of  re  iponslblUty  by  concerned 
governments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
vision of  such  r  ghts  can  lead  to  Just  and 
lasting  solutions  to  refugee  problems.  Such 
solutions  In  tiun  can  help  promote  the 
reduction  of  tens  ons,  the  solution  of  broader 
Issues  and  the  stt  blllty  of  concerned  nations. 

United  States  accession  to  the  Protocol 
would  thus  const  tute  a  significant  and  sym- 
bolic element  in  our  ceaseless  effort  to  pro- 
mote everywhere  the  freedom  and  dignity  of 
the  Individual  an  1  of  nations;  and  to  secure 
and  preserve  peace  In  the  world. 

I  recommend  i  hat  the  Senate  give  early 
and  favorable  co:  iflderatlon  to  the  Protocol 
and  give  its  advic  e  and  consent  to  accession, 
subject  to  two  rei  ervations.  as  recommended 
In  the  report  of  i  he  Secretary  of  State. 

Ltndon  B.  Johmsok. 

(Enclosures:  (  )  Report  of  the  Secretary 
at  St«ta:  (3)  1B<7  Protocol  Relating  to  the 
Stetmxif  Refuge*  b;  (3)  1951  ConvenUon  Re- 
lating to  the  SUt  la  of  Refugees;  and  (4)  list 
of  parties  to  tpe  protocol  and  to  the 
convention. ) 
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or  sxrBMrrTAL 

E  EPABTMZNT  OF  STATX, 

t  'aahington,  July  2S,  1968. 
The  PaKsmEicT, 
The  White  House. 

I  have  the  hone  r  to  submit  to  you,  with  a 
▼lew  to  its  transm  sslon  to  the  Senate  for  ad- 
vice and  consent  t  >  accession,  a  certlfled  copy 
of  the  Protocol  Re  atlng  to  the  Status  of  Ref- 
ugees, done  at  Net '  York  on  January  31,  1967. 
Also  enclosed  for  t  ae  Information  of  the  Sen- 
ate Is  a  copy  of  tie  Convention  Relating  to 
the  Status  of  Ref  igees  of  July  38,  1951,  the 
substantive  portlo  as  of  which  are  Incorpo- 
rated into  the  Prot  >col. 

In  reconimendii  g  that  you  submit  the 
Protocol  to  the  S«  oate,  I  particularly  recall 
that  the  year  196<  I  has  been  designated  by 
the  United  Natloi  is  as  International  Year 
for  Human  Rights  and  proclaimed  by  you  as 
Htmian  Rights  Yea  r  In  the  United  States. 

The  Convention  ind  the  Protocol  are  sepa- 
rate instruments.  E  t>th  seek  to  promote  effec- 
tive protection  foi  refugees,  and  to  secure 
for  them  a  number  of  specific  rights  designed 
to  Improve  their  leg  U,  political,  economic  and 
social  status  wlthl:  i  asylum  or  third  coun- 
tries. The  Protocol  Incorporates  the  Conven- 
tion's definition  of  refugees  as  persons  who 
are  outside  of  and  i  ire  unwilling  to  return  to 
their  respective  co  mtrles  of  nationality  or 
habitual  residence  aecause  of  "well-founded 
fear  of  being  persecuted  for  reasons  of  race, 
religion,  nationallt  r,  membership  of  a  par- 
ticular social  grotp,  or  political  opinion." 
The  Convention  however,  is  applicable 
only  to  persons  wlio  have  become  refugees 
as  a  result  of  evenis  occurring  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1951.  The  Prbtocol  removes  this  date- 
line and  also  binds  laccedlng  States  to  apply 
substantive  Articles  2  through  34  of  the  Con- 
vention. Thus,  paries  to  the  Protocol  are 
bound  to  extend  to  refugees  the  benefits  of 
the  Convention  wit]  .out  limitation  as  to  eli- 
gibility imposed  by  t  \e  Convention's  dateline. 
The  Protocol,  like  t  He  Convention,  requires 
Contracting  States  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  Nations  Hlg] .  Conunlasloner  for  Ref- 
ugees (UNHCR)   an  t  to  furnish  certain  In- 


formation regarding 


The  Convention  las  adopted  by  a  United 


Nations  Conference 
1961,  and  has  been 


of  Plenipotentiaries  in 
adhered  to  by  53  sUtes. 


It  constituted  the  n  oat  comprehensive  codl 
flcatlon  of  the  rlgh  s  of  refugees  so  far  at- 
tempted on  an  Intei  national  level.  A  funda 


mental  provision  of 


ugeee  to  terrltorlea 


refugees. 


the  Convention  (Article 


83)  prohibits  the  ex  ;>ulslon  or  return  of  ref- 


irbere  their  life  or  free- 


dom would  be  thrsi  itenad.  Otber  Important 


provisions  deal  with  freedom  of  religion  for 
refugees,  the  right  of  free  access  to  courts  of 
law,  the  right  to  hold  gainful  employment,  to 
acquire  property,  to  move  freely,  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  benefits  of  public  education, 
relief,  social  security,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  other  programs.  Olven  these 
rights,  the  opportunity  exists  for  refugees 
to  become  self-supporting  and  to  live  in  dig- 
nity and  self-respect  within  asylum  countries 
or  third  ooimtrlee.  Broader  application  of 
these  rights  could  lead  to  the  reduction  or 
termination  of  international  reUef. 

The  Protocol  was  developed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  UNHCR  In  1966.  The  UNHCR 
Executive  Committee  submitted  it  in  1960 
to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
through  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
The  General  Assembly  passed  upon  the  Pro- 
tocol In  December  1966,  and  in  tifarcb  1967 — 
acting  upon  the  request  of  the  General  As- 
sembly— the  Secretary  General  opened  the 
Protocol  for  accession.  It  came  into  force 
for  the  parties  to  the  Protocol  in  November 
1967  with  the  accession  of  Sweden  as  the 
sixth  party.  (Annexed  are  lists  of  the  18 
states  which  have  acceded  to  the  Protocol 
and  the  63  states  parties  to  the  Convention.) 
United  States  accession  to  the  Protocol 
would  be  effected  by  the  deposit  of  an  instru- 
ment of  accession  with  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  Protocol 
would  come  into  force  for  the  United  States 
on  the  date  of  such  deposit.  The  United  States 
would  be  able  to  withdraw  Its  accession  to 
the  Protocol  at  any  time  by  a  notification 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  General.  With- 
drawal would  take  effect  one  year  from  the 
date  of  such  notification. 

As  concerns  refugees'  rights  within  Con- 
tracting States,  the  general  approach  of  the 
Protocol  is  to  provide  that  refugees  in  each 
acceding  country  are  to  be  accorded  due 
process  of  law  and,  as  specified,  are  to  be 
treated  without  discrimination  either  as 
compared  with  other  refugees,  with  other 
aliens  or  with  nations.  Among  the  most  sig- 
nificant matters  in  which  refugees  would 
be  guaranteed  treatment  comparable  to  that 
accorded  other  aliens  are  self-emplojrment 
(Article  18  of  the  Convention);  the  practice 
of  liberal  professions  (Article  19);  housing, 
to  the  extent  regulated  by  laws  or  regvUa- 
tions  or  controlled  by  public  authorities  (Ar- 
ticle 21);  public  education  above  the  ele- 
mentary level  (Article  23.  paragraph  2);  and 
freedom  of  movement  (Article  26)  within  the 
territory  of  the  Contracting  SUte. 

Refugees  are  to  receive  treatment  equiva- 
lent to  the  most  favorable  treatment  ac- 
corded to  nationals  of  a  foreign  country 
(most  favored  nation  treatment)  as  regards 
the  right  to  participate  in  trade  unions  and 
other  nonpolltlcal  and  non-profit-making 
associations  (Article  16)  and  the  right  to 
engage  in  wage-earning  employment  (Ar- 
ticle 17,  paragraph  1 ) . 

The  Protocol  provides  for  refugees  to  re- 
ceive treatment  comparable  to  that  given 
nationals  in  such  matters  as  freedom  in  the 
practice  of  religion  and  in  the  reUglous  edu- 
cation of  their  chUdren  (Article  4);  free  ac- 
cess to  courts  (Article  18);  the  protection 
of  industrial  property  and  of  artistic,  liter- 
ary and  scientific  copyrights  (Article  14); 
elementary  education  (Article  23.  paragraph 
1);  public  relief  and  assistance  (Article  23); 
workmen's  compensation  and  other  benefits 
under  labor  and  social  security  laws  (Ar- 
ticle 24) ;  and  the  Imposition  of  taxes,  duties 
and  other  charges  by  Contracting  States 
(Article  29).  Most  of  these  are  rights  and 
benefits  comparable  to  those  normally  pro- 
vided to  non-refugee  aliens  in  treaties  of 
friendship,  conunerce  and  navigation  and 
otber  treaties. 

There  is  also  provision  (ArUcle  28)  for  the 
issuance  of  a  refugee  travel  document  to  fa- 
cilitate travel  abroad  with  the  right  of  return 
within  specified  time  limits. 

United  States  accession  to  the  Protocol 
would  not  Impinge  adversely  upon  the  laws 


ot  this  country.  By  virtue  of  Article  VI  of  the 
Protocol,  the  United  States  would  assume 
obligations  only  in  respect  of  matters  that 
come  within  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Government.  State  laws  would 
not  be  superseded  by  any  provision  of  the 
Convention.  With  respect  to  any  articles  of 
the  Convention  that  may  come  within  the 
legislative  Jurisdiction  of  the  states  under  our 
constituUonal  system,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  obligated  to  bring  such  articles  to 
the  notice  of  the  appropriate  state  author- 
ities with  a  favorable  recommendation. 

Further,  only  a  few  provisions  of  Federal 
law  would  be  affected  by  the  terms  of  the 
Convention.  T.iese  matters,  with  two  excep- 
tions, present  no  serious  difficulty  for  the 
United  States.  There  U  an  apparent  conflict, 
however,  between  Article  29(1)  of  the  Con- 
vention and  United  States  revenue  laws  per- 
tinent to  the  taxation  of  nonresident  aliens. 
which  can  be  avoided  by  interposition  of  an 
appropriate  reservation.  Therefore  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  United  States  accession  to  the 
Protocol  be  accompanied  by  a  reservation  to 
Article  29(1)  of  the  Convention  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: 

"The  United  States  of  America  construes 
Article  29  of  the  Convention  as  applying 
only  to  refugees  who  are  resident  in  the 
United  States  and  reserves  the  right  to  tax 
refugees  who  are  not  residents  of  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  Its  general  rules 
relating  to  nonresident  aliens." 

A  second  reservation  is  proposed  to  avoid 
&.confllct  between  Article  24  of  the  Conven- 
tion and  certain  provisions  of  the  social  se- 
curity laws  particularly  In  regard  to  residence 
requirements  applicable  to  aliens  but  not  to 
citizens.  It  Is  proposed  that  the  reservation 
read  as  follows: 

"The  United  States  of  America  accepts  the 
obligation  of  paragraph  1(b)  of  Article  24  of 
the  Convention  except  Insofar  as  that  para- 
graph may  conflict  in  certain  instances  with 
any  provUlon  of  title  II  (old  age.  survivors' 
and  disability  Insurance)  or  title  XVIII  (hos- 
pital and  medical  Insurance  for  the  aged)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  As  to  any  such  pro- 
vision, the  United  States  will  accord  to  ref- 
ugees lawfully  staying  in  Its  territory  treat- 
ment no  less  favorable  than  is  accorded  aliens 
generally  Ir.  the  same  circimistances." 

Article  7(3)  of  the  Convention  provides 
that  "after  a  period  of  three  years  residence 
all  refugees  shall  enjoy  exemption  from  legis- 
lative reciprocity  In  the  territory  of  the  Con- 
tracting States".  The  commentary  on  this 
article  by  the  Committee  on  the  Draft  Con- 
vention Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees 
notes  that  "since  a  refuggee  is  not  protected 
by  any  Stete,  the  reqiUrement  of  reciprocity 
loses  its  raison  d'etre  and  Its  application  to 
refugees  would  be  a  measure  of  severity. 
Refugees  would  be  placed  in  an  unjustifiable 
position  of  Inferiority".  In  addition..  Article 
16(1)  provides  for  free  access  to  the  courts 
of  law  on  the  territory  of  all  Contracting 
States.  These  provisions  would  qualify,  in 
regard  to  refugees,  the  reciprocity  require- 
ment of  TiUe  28.  United  SUtes  Code.  SecUon 
2603  In  relation  to  suits  by  aliens  In  the 
Court  of  Claims. 

As  stated  earlier,  foremost  among  the  rights 
which  the  Protocol  would  guarantee  to  refu- 
gees is  the  prohibition  (under  Article  33  of 
the  Convention)  against  their  expulsion  or 
return  to  any  country  in  which  their  life  or 
freedom  would  be  threatened.  This  article 
is  comparable  to  Section  34S(b)  of  the  Im- 
migraUon  and  NationaUty  Act.  8  U.S.C.  Sec- 
tion 1364,  and  it  can  be  Implemented  within 
tbe  administrative  discretion  provided  by  ex- 
isting regulations.  Article  33(1)  of  the  Con- 
vention provides  that,  "Tbe  Contracting 
Stetes  shall  not  eipel  a  refugee  lawfuUy  in 
their  territory  save  on  grounds  of  national 
security  or  public  order."  Many  if  not  most 
of  the  grounds  for  deportation  set  forth  in 
Section  241  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  8  U.S.C.  1361,  are  grounds  of  "na- 
tional security  or  public  order,"  including 
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psrttoularly  the  several  provisions  relating  to 
inbveTBlve  activities  and  criminal  conduct. 
As  refugees  by  definition  are  without  a  home- 
Und,  deportation  of  a  refugee  is  a  particular- 
ly scclous  measure,  and  It  would  not  be  bu- 
^,n^t^i<»t»  to  deport  a  refugee  for  reasons 
of  health  or  economic  dependence. 

Accession  to  the  Protocol  would  promote 
our  foreign  policy  Interests  through  reafllrm- 
tng,  in  readily  understandable  terms,  our  tra- 
ditional humanitarian  concerns  and  leader- 
ship in  this  field.  It  would  also  convey  to  the 
world  our  sympathy  and  firm  support  in  be- 
half of  those  fleeing  persecution.  Actually, 
meet  refugees  In  the  United  States  already 
enjoy  legal  and  poUtical  rights  which  are 
equivalent  to  those  which  states  acceding 
to  tbe  Convention  or  tbe  Protocol  are  com- 
mitted to  extend  to  refugees  within  their 
territories.  Under  United  States  laws  and 
practices,  refugees  entering  thU  country 
normally  have  either  been  admitted  as  per- 
manent resident  aUens  or  have  been  provided 
opportunity  to  obtain  such  status  within  a 
reasonable  period  following  their  entry. 
These  refugees  have  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  clUzenahlp  in  due  course 
and  meanwhile  to  receive  rights  shared  by 
aU  other  legally  admitted  aliens.  Wltb  the 
exception  of  voting,  such  aliens  enjoy  in  the 
United  States  virtually  the  same  rights  as 
United  States  citizens.  A  succession  of  special 
refugee  Imigratlon  measures  enacted  since 
1946  has  been  the  chief  element  In  our  coun- 
try's bi-partisan  program  for  accepting  refu- 
gee immigrants  and  according  them  status 
promoting  their  assimilation  in  the  United 
States  as  dttzens. 

The  removal  by  tbe  Protocol  of  the  refugee 
eligibility  dateline  In  the  Convention  has 
caused  international  Interest.  It  has  been 
felt  by  many  that,  with  the  passage  of  time, 
it  may  become  progressively  difficult  to 
establish  a  causal  link  between  some  refugee 
problems  emerging  in  the  futiu'e  and  events 
which  took  place  prior  to  1951.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  the  Protocol — ^having  no  cut-off 
date  for  eligibility — is  more  clearly  applica- 
ble to  current  and  future  refugee  problems, 
and  thus  provides  a  more  effective  basis  for 
accomplishment.  In  these  terms,  the  Protocol 
strengthens  tbe  Convention  as  an  Insttu- 
ment  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Protocol — like  the  Convention — pro- 
vides that  disputes  concerning  Its  interpre- 
tation or  application  that  cannot  be  settled 
by  other  means  may  be  referred  to  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice.  The  provision 
Is  similar  to  that  Included  in  oxir  bilateral 
treaties  of  friendship,  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion since  1946  and  In  numerous  multilateral 
treaties  to  which  the  UiUted  States  Is  a 
party. 

United  States  accession  to  the  Protocol  is 
strongly  supported  by  numerous  American 
organizations   having   broad   domestic   sup- 
port. Both  the  American  CouncU  of  Volun- 
tary Agencies  and  the  American  Immigra- 
tion and  Citizenship  Conference  have  peti- 
tioned the  Government.  In  behalf  of  a  total 
of  88  organizations,  urging  that  the  United 
States  accede  to  the  Protocol  during  Inter- 
national Year  for  Human  Rights.  The  forty- 
three    member    agencies    of    the    American 
Council  include  all  of  the  major  reUgious, 
nationality   and   other   American   voluntary 
agencies  engaged  In  conducting  refugee  and 
resettlement  programs  In  countries  through- 
out the  vrorld  (Including  the  United  States) 
and  in  coordinating  the  support  and  contri- 
butions   of    the    American    public    for   such 
purposes.    Thirteen    of   these    agencies   were 
also  among  the  56  organizations  which  re- 
quested   the    American    Immigration    and 
Citizenship  Conference  to  transmit  to  tbe 
Government  their  support  of  accession.  The 
other  43   organizations   represented   In   the 
Conference    peUtion    Include    major    labor 
unions,    nationality,    religious    and    ethnic 
groups  and  a  croes  section  of  citizen  organi- 
zations concerned  with  extending  social  and 


otber  assistance  in  tbis  country  to  immi- 
grants and  other  persons  of  foreign  origin. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Dean  RxreK. 


(Enclosures:  (1)  1967  Protocol  Relating  to 
the  Status  of  Refugees;  (2)  1951  Convention 
Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees;  and  (3) 
list  of  parties  to  the  protocol  and  to  the 
convention.) 

PROTOCOL  BELATINC  TO  THE  STATUS  OF 
REFUGEES 

The  states  Parties  to  the  present  Protocol. 

Considering  that  the  Convention  relating 
to  the  Status  of  Refugees  done  at  Geneva  on 
28  July  1951  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Convention)  covers  only  those  persons  who 
have  become  refugees  as  a  result  of  events 
occurlng  before  1  January  1951. 

Considering  that  new  refugee  situations 
have  arisen  since  the  Convention  was  adopted 
and  that  the  refugees  concerned  may  there- 
fore not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  Conven- 
tion, 

Considering  that  it  desirable  that  equal 
status  should  be  enjoyed  by  all  refugees 
covered  by  the  definition  in  the  Convention 
Irrespective  of  the  dateline  1  January  1951, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  I.  General  provisions 

1.  The  States  Parties  to  the  present  Proto- 
col undertake  to  apply  articles  2  to  34  inclu- 
sive of  the  Convention  to  refugees  as  herein- 
after defined. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  the  present  Protocol, 
the  term  "refugee"  shall  except  as  regards  the 
application  of  paragraph  3  of  this  article, 
mean  any  person  within  the  definition  of 
article  1  of  the  Convention  as  if  the  words 
"As  a  result  of  events  occurring  before  1 
January  1961  and  •  •  •  "  and  the  words 
•••  •  •  as  a  result  of  such  events",  in  article 
1A(2)  were  omitted. 

3.  The  present  Protocol  shall  be  applied 
by  the  States  Parties  hereto  without  any 
geographic  limitation,  save  that  existing  dec- 
larations made  by  States  already  Parties  to 
the  Convention  in  accordance  with  article 
lB(l)(a)  of  the  Convention,  shall,  unless 
extended  under  article  IB (2)  thereof,  apply 
also  under  the  present  Protocol. 
Article  II.  Cooperation  of  the  national  au- 
thorities  loith   the    United   Nations 


1.  The  States  Parties  to  the  present  Proto- 
col undertake  to  cooperate  with  the  Office  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees,  or  any  other  agency  of  the  United 
Nations  which  may  succeed  it,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  Its  functions,  and  shall  in  particular 
facilitate  its  duty  of  supervising  the  applica- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  present  Protocol. 

2.  In  order  to  enable  the  Office  of  the  High 
Commissioner,  or  any  other  agency  of  the 
United  Nations  which  may  succeed  it,  to 
make  reports  to  the  competent  organs  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  States  Parties  to  the 
present  Protocol  undertake  to  provide  them 
with  the  information  and  statistical  data 
requested,  in  the  appropriate  form,  concern- 
ing: 

(a)  The  condition  of  refugees; 

(b)  The  implementetlon  of  the  present 
Protocol; 

(c)  Laws,  regiilations  and  decrees  which 
are,  or  may  hereafter  be,  in  force  relating  to 
refugees. 

Article  III.  Information  on  national 
legislation 
The  States  Parties  to  the  present  Protocol 
shaU  communicate  to  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  the  laws  and  reguU- 
tlons  which  they  may  adopt  to  ensure  the 
appUcation  of  the  present  Protocol. 

Article  IV.  Settlement  of  disputes 
Any  dispute  between  States  Parties  to  the 
present  Protocol  which  relates  to  Its  inter- 
pretation or  application  and  which  cannot 
be  settled  by  other  means  shall  be  referred 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  at  the 


request  of  any  one  of  the  parties  to  the 

dispute. 

Article  V.  Accession 

The  present  Protocol  shall  be  open  for 
accession  on  behalf  of  all  States  Parties  to 
the  Convention  and  of  any  other  State  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  or  member  of  any 
of  the  specialized  agencies  or  to  which  an 
invitation  to  accede  may  have  been  addressed 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Accession  shall  be  effected  by  the  de- 
posit of  an  instrument  of  accession  with  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 
Article  VI.  Federal  clause 

In  the  case  of  a  Federal  or  non-unitary 
State,  the  following  provisions  shall  apply: 

(o)  With  respect  to  those  articles  of  the 
Convention  to  be  applied  In  accordance  with 
article  I,  paragraph  1,  of  the  present  Protocol 
that  come  within  the  legislative  Jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  legislative  authority,  the  obli- 
gations of  the  Federal  Government  shall  to 
this  extent  be  the  same  as  those  of  States 
Parties  which  are  not  Federal  States; 

(b)  With  respect  to  those  articles  of  the 
Convention  to  be  applied  In  accordance  with 
arUcle  I.  paragraph  1,  of  the  present  Protocol 
that  come  within  the  legUlatlve  Jurisdiction 
of  constituent  States,  provinces  or  cantons 
which  are  not.  under  the  constitutional  sys- 
tem of  the  federation,  bound  to  take  legla- 
latlve  action,  the  Federal  Government  shall 
bring  such  articles  with  a  favourable  recom- 
mendation to  the  notice  of  the  appropriate 
authorities  of  States,  provinces  or  cantons  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment; 

(c)  A  Federal  State  Party  to  the  present 
Protocol  shall,  at  the  request  of  any  other 
State  Party  hereto  transmitted  through  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations, 
supply  a  statement  of  the  law  and  practice 
of  the  Federation  and  Its  constituent  units 
m  regard  to  any  particular  provision  of  the 
Convention  to  be  applied  In  accordance  vrtth 
article  I.  paragraph  1.  of  the  present  Protocol, 
showing  the  extent  to  which  effect  has  been 
given  to  that  provision  by  legislative  or  other 
action. 

Article   VII.  Reservations  and 
declarations 

1.  At  the  time  of  accession,  any  State  may 
make  reservations  In  respect  of  article  IV 
of  the  present  Protocol  and  In  respect  of  the 
appUcation  In  accordance  with  article  I  of 
the  present  Protocol  of  any  provisions  of  the 
Convention  other  than  those  contained  in 
articles  1.  3,  4,  16(1)  and  33  thereof,  provided 
that  in  the  case  of  a  State  Party  to  the 
Convention  reservations  made  under  this 
article  shall  not  extend  to  refugees  in  respect 
of  whom  the  Convention  applies. 

2.  Reservations  made  by  States  Parties  to 
the  Convention  In  accordance  with  article 
43  thereof  shall,  unless  withdrawn,  be  ap- 
pUcable  m  relation  to  their  obligations  under 
the  present  Protocol. 

3.  Any  State  making  a  reservaUon  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  1  of  this  article  may 
at  any  time  withdraw  such  reservation  by  a 
communication  to  that  effect  addressed  to 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

4.  Declaration  made  under  article  40,  para- 
graphs 1  and  2,  of  the  Convention  by  a 
State  Party  thereto  which  accedes  to  the 
present  Protocol  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  in 
respect  of  the  present  Protocol,  unless  upon 
accession  a  notification  to  the  contrary  Is 
addressed  by  the  State  Party  concerned  to 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  provisions  of  article  40.  paragraphs  2  and 
3,  and  of  article  44.  paragraph  3,  of  the  Con- 
vention Shall  be  deemed  to  apply  mutatis 
mutandis  to  the  present  Protocol. 


Article  VIII.  Entry  into  force 
1.  The  present  Protocol  shall  come  into 
force  on  the  day  of  deposit  of  the  sixth  in- 
strument of  accession. 

2   For  each  State  acceding  to  the  ProtoctH 
after  the  deposit  of  the  sixth  instrument  of 
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protocol  shall  come  Into  force 
deposit  by  such  State  of  Ita 
I  cceaalon. 

Article  IX.  Denunciation 


1.  Any  State  Party  hereto  may  denounce 
this  Protocol  a ;  anytime  by  a  notification 
addressed  to  tl  le  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the 
United  Nations. 

3.  Such  denu  tclatlon  shall  take  effect  for 
the  State  Part;  concerned  one  year  from 
the  date  on  wilch  It  Is  received  by  the 
Secretary-Oener  a  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  X.  Not  flections  by  the  Secretary- 
General  »/  the  United  Nations 

The  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  Infoim  the  States  referred  to  In 
article  V  above  of  the  date  of  entry  Into 
force,  accession  i,  reservations  and  with- 
drawals of  reser  atlons  to  and  denunciations 
of  the  present  I  rotocol,  and  of  declarations 
and  notlflcatloni  relating  hereto. 
Article  XI.  Dep  xit  in  the  Archives  of  the 
Secretaria  of  the  United  Nations 
A  copy  of  th«  present  Protocol,  of  which 
the  Chinese,  KigUsh,  French.  RuMian  and 
Spaslah  texts  aie  equally  authentic,  signed 
by  tlM  President  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
and  by  the  Seci^tary-Oeneral  of  the  United 
Nations,  shall  h^  deposited  In  the  archives 


of  the  Secretarl 
Secretary-Oeneril 


;  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
win  transmit  certified 
copies  thereof  t  >  all  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  uid  to  the  other  States  re- 
ferred to  In  artlc  e  V  above. 

In  accordance  with  article  XI  of  the  Pro- 
tocol, we  have  a  ipended  our  signatures  this 
thlrty-flrst  day  o  '  January  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  slxfy-seven. 

A.  R.  Pazhwax, 
the  General  Ataemhly  of 
Nations. 

UThakt, 
Secretary-Gen  tral  of  the  United  Nations. 
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Chapter  I.  Oeneral  protHsions 
Article  1.  Definition  of  the  Term 
"Refugee" 
A.  Por  the  purposes  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion, the  term  "refugee"  shall  apply  to  any 
person  who: 

(1)  Has  been  considered  a  refugee  under 
the  Arrangements  of  12  May  1926  and  30 
June  1928  or  under  the  Conventions  of  28 
October  1933  and  10  Pebniary  1938,  the  Pro- 
tocol of  14  September  1939  or  the  Constl- 
;tutlon  of  the  International  Refugee  Organi- 
zation; 

Decisions  of  non-ellglblllty  taken  by  the 
International  Refugee  Organization  during 
the  period  of  lu  acUvltles  shall  not  prevent 
the  status  of  refugee  being  accorded  to  per- 
sons who  fulfill  the  conditions  of  paragraph  2 
of  this  section; 

(3)  As  a  result  of  events  occurring  before 
1  January  1961  and  owing  to  well-founded 
fear  of  being  persecuted  for  reasons  of  race, 
religion,  nationality,  membership  of  a  par- 
ticular social  group  or  political  opinion, 
is  ouUide  the  country  of  his  nationality  and 
Is  unable  or,  owing  to  such  fear.  Is  unwilling 
to  avail  himself  of  the  protection  of  that 
country;  or  who,  not  having  a  nationality 
and  being  outside  the  country  of  his  former 
habitual  residence  as  a  result  of  such  events. 
Is  unable  or.  owing  to  such  fear.  Is  unwilling 
to  return  to  it. 

In  the  case  of  a  person  who  has  more  than 
one  nationality,  the  term  "the  country  of  his 
nationality"  shall  mean  each  of  the  coun- 
tries of  which  he  Is  a  national,  and  a  person 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  lacking  the  pro- 
tection of  the  country  of  his  nationality  If. 
without  any  valid  reason  based  on  well- 
founded  fear,  he  has  not  availed  himself  of 
the  protection  of  one  of  the  countries  of 
which  he  Is  a  national. 

B.  ( I )  Por  the  purposes  of  this  Convention, 
the  words  "events  occurring  before  1  Jan- 
uary 1951"  In  article  1.  section  A.  shall  be 
understood  to  mean  either 

(a)  "events  occurring  In  Europe  before  1 
January  1961";   or 

(b)  "events  occiurlng  In  Europe  or  else- 
where before  1  January  1951"; 
and  each  Contracting  state  shall  make  a  dec- 
laration at  the  time  of  signature,  ratification 
or  accession,  specifying  which  of  these  mean- 
ings It  applies  for  the  purpose  of  Its  obliga- 
tions under  this  Conventon. 

(2)  Any  Contracting  State  which  has 
adopted  alternative  (a)  may  at  any  time  ex- 
tend Its  obligations  by  adopting  altematlTe 
(b)  by  means  of  a  notification  addressed  to 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

C.  This  Convention  shall  cease  to  apply  to 
any  person  falling  under  the  terms  of  section 
A  If: 

(1)  He  has  voluntarily  re-availed  himself 
of  the  protection  of  the  country  of  bis  na- 
tionality; or 

(2)  Having  lost  his  nationality,  he  has 
voluntarily  reacquired  It;  or 

(3)  He  has  acquired  a  new  nationality, 
and  enjoys  the  protection  of  the  country  of 
his  new  nationality;  or 

(4)  He  has  voluntarily  re-established  him- 
self m  the  country  which  he  left  or  outside 
which  he  remained  owing  to  fear  of  perse- 
cution: or 

(5)  He  can  no  longer,  because  the  circum- 
stances in  connexion  with  which  he  has 
been  recognized  as  a  refugee  have  ceased  to 
exist,  continue  to  refuse  to  avail  himself  of 
the  protection  of  the  country  of  his  natlon- 
aUty; 

Provided  that  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  a  refugee  falUng  under  sectton 
A(l)  of  this  article  who  is  able  to  Invoke 
compelling  reasons  arising  out  of  previous 
persecution  for  refusing  to  avail  himself  of 
the  protection  of  the  country  of  nationality; 

(6)  Being  a  person  who  has  no  nationality 
he  Is,  because  the  circumstances  In  connexion 
with  wtilch  he  has  been  recognized  as  a 
refugee  have  ceased  to  exist,  able  to  return 
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to  the  country  of  his  former  habitual  resi- 
dence; 

Provided  that  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  a  refugee  falling  under  section  Ad) 
of  this  article  who  is  able  to  invoke  compel- 
ling  reasons  arising  out  of  previous  persecu. 
tlon  for  refusing  to  return  to  the  country  of 
his  former  habitual  residence. 

D.  This  Convention  shall  not  apply  to  per- 
sons  who  are  at  present  receiving  from  or- 
gans or  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  other 
than  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  protection  or  assistance. 

When  such  protection  or  assistance  lias 
ceased  for  any  reason,  without  the  position 
of  such  persons  being  definitively  settled  In 
accordance  with  the  relevant  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  these  persons  shall  ipso  facto 
be  enutled  to  the  benefits  of  this  Convention 

E.  This  Convention  shall  not  apply  to  a 
person  who  Is  recognized  by  the  competent 
authorities  of  the  country  in  which  he  has 
taken  residence  as  having  the  rights  and  ob- 
ligations which  are  attached  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  nationality  of  that  countrj'. 

P.  The  provisions  of  this  Convention  .shall 
not  apply  to  any  person  with  respect  to  whom 
there  are  serious  reasons  for  conslderlns 
that:  ^ 

(o)  be  has  committed  a  crime  agaln.st 
peace,  a  war  crime,  or  a  crime  against  hu- 
manity, as  defined  In  the  International  in- 
Btrumenu  drawn  up  to  make  provision  in 
respect  of  such  crimes; 

(b)  he  has  committed  a  serious  non-poUt- 
tlcal  crime  outside  the  country  of  refuge 
prior  to  his  admission  to  that  country  as  a 
refugee; 

(c)  he  has  been  guilty  of  acts  contrary  to 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Article  2.  Oeneral  Obligations 
Every  refugee  has  duties  to  the  country  m 
which  he  finds  himself,  which  require  in  par- 
ticular that  he  conform  to  its  laws  and  regu- 
lations as  well  as  to  measures  taken  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  otder. 

Article  3.  Non-diacrlmlnatlon 
The  Contracting  States  shall  apply  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Convention  to  refugees  with- 
out  discrimination   as   to   race,   religion   or 
country  of  origin. 

Article  4.  Religion 

The  Contracting  States  shall  accord  to  relu- 
gees  within  their  territories  treatment  at 
least  as  favourable  as  that  accorded  to  their 
naUonals  with  respect  to  freedom  to  practice 
their  religion  and  freedom  as  regards  the 
religious  education  of  their  children. 
Article  6.  Righto  Granted  Apart  Prom  This 
Convention 

Nothing  in  this  Convention  shall  be  deemed 
to  Impair  any  righto  and  benefito  granted  by 
a  Contracting  State  to  refugees  apart  from 
this  Convention. 

Article  6.  The  Term  "In  the  Same 
Circumstances" 
Por  the  purpose  of  this  Convention,  the 
term  "in  the  same  circumstances"  Implies 
that  any  requiremento  (Including  requlre- 
mento  as  to  length  and  conditions  of  sojourn 
or  residence)  which  the  particular  individual 
would  have  to  fulfill  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  right  in  question.  If  he  were  not  a  refugee, 
must  be  fulfilled  by  him.  with  the  exception 
of  requiremento  which  by  their  nature  a 
refugee  is  incapable  of  fulfilling. 

Article  7.  Exemption  From  Reciprocity 

1.  Except  where  this  Convention  contains 
more  favourable  provisions,  a  Contracting 
state  shall  accord  to  refugees  the  same  treat- 
ment as  Is  accorded  to  aliens  generally. 

2.  After  a  period  of  three  years'  residence, 
all  refugees  shall  enjoy  exemption  from  legls- 
laUve  reciprocity  in  the  territory  of  the  Con- 
tracting States. 

3.  Each  Contracting  State  shall  continue 
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to  accord  to  refugees  the  righto  and  benefito 
to  which  they  were  already  entitled.  In  the 
absence  of  reciprocity,  at  the  date  of  entry 
into  force  of  this  Convention  for  that  Stato. 

4  The  Contracting  States  shall  consider 
favourably  the  possibility  of  according  to 
refugees.  In  the  absence  of  reciprocity,  righto 
and  benefito  beyond  those  to  which  they  are 
entitled  according  to  paragraphs  3  and  3. 
and  to  extending  exemption  from  reciprocity 
to  refugees  who  do  Tiot  fulfill  the  conditions 
provided  for  In  paragraphs  2  and  3. 

5  The  provisions  of  paragraplis  2  and  3 
aoDly  both  to  the  righto  and  benefito  referred 
to  in  articles  13.  18.  19.  21  and  22  of  this 
Convention  and  to  righto  and  benefito  for 
which  this  Convention  does  not  provide. 

Article  8.  Exemption  from  Exceptional 

Measures 
With  regard  to  exceptional  measures  which 
may  be  taken  against  the  person,  property 
or  interests  of  nationals  of  a  foreign  State, 
the  Contracting  States  shall  not  apply  such 
measures  to  a  refugee  who  Is  formally  a  na- 
tional of  the  said  Stato  solely  on  account  of 
such  nationality.  Contracting  States  which, 
under  their  legislation,  are  prevented  from 
applvlng  the  general  principle  expressed  in 
this  article,  shall,  in  appropriate  cases,  grant 
exemptions  In  favour  of  such  refugees. 
Article  9.  Provisional  Measures 
Nothing  m  this  Convention  shall  prevent 
a  contracting  State,  in  time  of  war  or  other 
grave   and   exceptional   circumstances,   from 
taking  provisionally  measures  which  it  con- 
siders to  be  essential  to  the  national  security 
In  the  case  of  a  particular  person,  pending  a 
determination  by  the  Contracting  State  that 
that  person  is  In  fact  a  refugee  and  that  the 
continuance  of  such  measures  is  necessary  in 
his  case  In  the  interesto  of  national  security. 
Article  10.  Continuity  of    Residence 

1  Where  a  refugee  has  been  forcibly  dis- 
placed during  the  Second  World  War  and 
removed  to  the  territory  of  a  Contracting 
State,  and  Is  resident  there,  the  period  of 
such  enforced  sojourn  shall  be  considered 
to  have  been  lawrful  residence  within  that 

territory.  ^      ,.,      .. 

2  Where  a  refugee  has  been  forcibly  dis- 
placed during  the  Second  World  War  from 
the  territory  of  a  Contracting  State  and  has, 
prior  to  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  this 
Convention,  returned  there  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  up  residence,  the  period  of  resi- 
dence before  and  after  such  enforced  dis- 
placement shall  be  regarded  as  one  uninter- 
rupted  period  for  any  purposes  for  which 
uninterrupted  residence  is  required. 

Article  11.  Refugee  Seamen 
m  the  case  of  refugees  regularly  serving 
as  crew  members  on  board  a  ship  fiylng  the 
flag  of  a  Contracting  Stato.  that  State  shall 
give  sympathetic  consideration  to  their  es- 
tablishment on  ito  territory  and  the  Issue  of 
travel  documento  to  them  or  their  temporary 
admission  to  Ito  territory  particularly  with  a 
view  to  facilitating  their  establishment  in 
another  country. 

Chapter  II.  Juridical  status 

Article  12.  Personal  Status 

1  The  personal  status  of  a  refugee  shall  he 

governed  by  the  law  of  the  coimtry  of  his 

domicile  or,  If  he  has  no  domlcUe.  by  the  law 

of  the  cotintry  of  his  residence. 

2.  Righto  previously  acqtiired  by  a  refugee 
and  dependent  on  personal  stattis,  more  par- 
ticularly righto  attaching  to  marriage,  shaU 
be  respected  by  a  Contracting  State,  subject 
to  compUance,  If  this  be  necessary,  with  the 
formalities  required  by  the  law  of  that  State, 
provided  that  the  right  In  question  Is  one 
which  would  have  been  recognized  by  the  law 
of  that  State  had  he  not  become  a  refugee. 
Article  13.  Movable  and  Immovable  Property 
The  Contracting  States  shall  accord  to  a 
refugee  treatment  as  favourable  as  possible 
and.  in  any  event,  not  less  favourable  than 


that  accorded  to  aliens  generally  In  the  same 
circumstances,  as  regards  the  acquisition  of 
movable  and  InMnovable  property  and  other 
righto  pertaining  thereto,  and  to  leases  and 
other  contracte  relating  to  movable  and  im- 
movable property. 

Article  14.  ArtUtlc  Righto  and  Industrial 

Property 
In  respect  of  the  protection  of  Industrial 
property,  such  as  Inventions,  designs  or 
modeU,  trade  marks,  trade  names,  and  of 
rights  m  literary.  artUUc  and  scientific  works, 
a  refugee  shall  be  accorded  In  the  country 
in  which  he  has  his  habitual  residence  the 
same  protection  as  Is  accorded  to  natlonaU 
of  that  country.  In  the  territory  of  any  other 
Contracting  State,  he  shall  be  accorded  the 
same  protection  as  U  accorded  In  that  terri- 
tory to  nationals  of  the  country  In  which  he 
has  his  habitual  residence. 

Article  16.  Right  of  Association 
As  regards  non-poUtlcal  and  non-profit- 
making  assoclattons  and  trade  unions  the 
ContracUng  States  shall  accord  to  refugees 
lawfully  staying  in  their  territory  the  most 
favourable  treatment  accorded  to  nationals 
of  a  foreign  country,  in  the  same  clrctim- 
stances. 

Article  16.  Access  to  Courta 

1  A  refugee  shall  have  free  access  to  the 
courts  of  law  on  the  territory  of  all  Con- 
tracting States.  

2  A  refugee  shall  enjoy  In  the  Contracting 
State  in  which  he  has  his  habitual  residence 
the  same  treatment  as  a  national  in  matters 
pertaining  to  access  to  the  Courte,  including 
legal  assistance  and  exemption  from  coutto 
judicatum  solvi. 

3  A  refugee  shall  be  accorded  In  the  mat- 
ters referred  to  In  paragraph  2  In  countries 
other  than  that  in  which  he  has  his  habitual 
residence  the  treatment  granted  to  a  national 
of  the  country  of  his  habitual  residence. 

Chapter  III.  Gainful  employment 

Article  17.  Wage-earning  Employment 

1  The  Contracting  States  shall  accord  to 
refugees  lawfully  staying  In  their  territory 
the  most  favourable  treatment  accorded  to 
nationals  of  a  foreign  country  In  the  same 
circumstances,  as  regards  the  right  to  engage 
in  wage-earning  employment. 

2  In  any  case,  restrictive  measures  Im- 
posed on  aliens  or  the  employment  of  aliens 
for  the  protection  of  the  national  labour 
market  shall  not  be  applied  to  a  refugee 
who  was  already  exempt  from  them  at  the 
date  of  entry  into  force  of  this  Convention 
for  the  Contracting  State  concerned,  or  who 
fulfils  one  of  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  He  has  completed  three  years'  residence 
In  the  country. 

(b)  He  has  a  spouse  possessing  the  na- 
tlonaUty  of  the  country  of  residence.  A  refu- 
gee may  not  Invoke  the  benefit  of  this  pro- 
vision If  he  has  abandoned  hU  spouse. 

(c)  He  has  one  or  more  children  possessing 
the  nationality  of  the  country  of  residence. 

3  The  Contracting  States  shall  give 
sympathetic  consideration  to  assimilating 
the  righto  of  all  refugees  with  regard  to 
wage-earning  employment  to  those  of  na- 
tionals, and  In  particular  of  those  refugees 
who  have  entered  their  territory  pursuant  to 
programmes  of  labour  recruitment  or  under 
immigration  schemes. 

Article  18.  Self-employment 

The  Contracting  States  shall  accord  to  a 
refugee  lawfully  in  their  territory  treatment 
as  favourable  as  possible  and.  in  any  event, 
not  less  favourable  than  that  accorded  to 
aliens  generally  In  the  same  circumstances, 
as  regards  the  right  to  engage  on  his  own  ac- 
count in  agriculture,  industry,  handicrafto 
and  commerce  and  to  establish  commercial 
and  industrial  companies. 

Article  19.  Uberal  Professions 


1    Each  Contracting  State  shall  accord  to 
refugees  lawfuUy  staying  In  their  territory 


who  hold  diplomas  recognised  by  the  com- 
petent authorities  of  that  State,  and  who  are 
desirous  of  practising  a  liberal  profession, 
treatment  as  favourable  as  possible  and.  In 
any  event,  not  less  favourable  than  that  ac- 
corded to  aliens  generally  In  the  same 
circumstances.  »v«i. 

2    The  Contracting  States  shall  use  their 
best  endeavors  consistently  with  their  laws 
and  constitutions  to  secure  the  setUement 
of  such  refugees  in  the  territories,  other  than 
the  metropolitan  territory,  for  whose  Inter- 
national  relations   they   are   responsible. 
Cliapter  IV.  Welfare 
Article  20.  Rationing 
Where  a  rationing  system  exists,  which  ap- 
plies to  the  population  at  large  and  legu- 
lates  the  general  distribution  of  producto  in 
short  supply,  refugees  shall  be  accorded  the 
same  treatment  as  nationals. 

Article  21.  Housing 

As  regards  bousing,  the  ContracUng  States, 

m  so  far  as  the  matter  Is  regulated  by  laws 

or  regulations  or  Is  subject  to  the  control 

of  public  authorities,  shall  accord  to  refugees 

lawfully  staying  in  their  territory  treatment 

as  favourable  as  possible  and.  in  any  event 

not  less   favourable   than   that  accorded   to 

aliens  generally  In  the  same  circumstances. 

Article  23.  Public  Education 

1    The  Contracting  States  shall  accord  to 

refugees  the  same  treatment  as  Is  accorded 

to  nationals  with  respect  to  elementary  edu- 

''*"°The  Contracting  States  shall  accord  to 
refugees  treatment  as  favourable  as  ?«»«»'»>«• 
and.  many  event,  not  less  favourable  than 
that  accorded  to  aliens  generally  In  the  same 
circumstances,  with  respect  to  education  oth- 
er than  elementary  education  and.  In  par- 
ticular, as  regards  access  to  studies  the  rec- 
ognition  of   foreign  school   certificates,   di- 
plomas and  degrees,  the  remUslon  of  fees 
and  charges  and  the  award  of  scholarship. 
Article  23.  Public  Relief 
The   Contracting   States   ahall   accord    to 
refugees  lawfully  staying  in  tbelr  territory 
the  l^e  treatment  wltti  r«sP«^*J«  P?^"^ 
relief  and  assistance  as  is  accorded  to  their 
nationals. 

Article  24.  Labour  Legislation  and  Social 

Security 
1    The  Contracting  States  shall  accord  to 
refugees  lawfully  staying  in  thetrteirltory 
the  same  treatinent  as  Is  accorded  to  na- 
tionals m  respect  of  the  following  m**^"   . 

(a)  In  so  faTas  such  matters  are  governed 
bv  laws  or  regulations  or  are  subject  to  the 
control  of  administrative  authorities:  remu- 
neration, including  family  allowances  where 
these  form  part  of  remuneration  houre  of 
work,  overtime  arrangemente,  holidays  with 
pay.  restrictions  on  home  work,  minimum 
age  of  employment,  apprenticeship  and  train- 
ing women's  work  and  the  work  of  young 
persons,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefito 
of  collective  bargaining;  ..„.,„  ,. 

(b)  Social  security  (legal  provisions  In  re- 
spect of  employment  injury,  occupational 
dl^ases.  maternity,  sickness,  disability,  old 
age  death,  unemployment,  family  respon- 
sibilities and  any  other  contingency  which, 
according  to  national  laws  or  regulations  is 
covered  by  a  social  security  scheme) .  subject 
to  the  following  limitations : 

(I)  There  may  be  appropriate  arrangemento 
for  the  maintenance  of  acquired  righto  and 
righto  m  course  of  acquisition; 

(II)  National  laws  or  regulations  of  tne 
country  of  residence  may  prescribe  special 
arrangemente  concerning  benefito  or  portions 
of  benefito  which  are  payable  wholly  out  of 
public  funds,  and  concerning  allowances  paid 
to  persons  who  do  not  fulfill  the  contribution 
conditions  prescribed  for  the  award  of  a  nor- 
mal pension.  ^^    J     *». 

2.  The  right  to  compensation  for  the  deatn 
of  a  refugee  resulting  from  employment  In- 
Jury  or  from  occupational  disease  shall  not 
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noncontractlng  States 

Chapter  V.  Administrative  meaauret 
Article  25.  i  dmlnlstratlve  Assistance 

1.  When  the  e  terclse  of  a  right  by  a  refugee 
would  normally  require  the  assistance  of  au- 
thorities of  a  f>relgn  country  to  whom  he 
cannot  have  rec  lurse,  the  Contracting  States 
In  whose  terrlto  y  he  Is  residing  shall  arrange 
that  such  asaisi  ance  be  afforded  to  >>*m  by 
theU-Awn  autb<  rltles  or  by  an  International 
authority. 

2.  The  authoi  ity  or  authorltlea  mentioned 
In  paragraph  1  shall  deliver  or  cause  to  be 
delivered  under  their  supervision  to  refugees 
such  docimient  i  or  certifications  as  would 
normally  be  dellwered  to  alleiu  by  or  through 
their  national  a  utborltles 


3.  Documentt 


or  certifications  so  delivered 


shall  stand  In  t  te  stead  of  the  official  instru 
ments  delivered  to  aliens  by  or  through  their 
national  authc  rltles,  and  shall  be  given 
credence  In  the  ibsence  of  proof  to  the  con- 
trary. 

4.  Subject  to  bucb  exceptional  treatment 
as  may  be  grannd  to  Indigent  persons,  feea 
may  be  charged  I  for  the  services  mentioned 
herein,  but  such  fees  shall  be  moderate  and 
commensurate  1 1th  those  charged  to  na- 
tionals for  simila  *  services. 

5.  The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  be 
without  prejudlc »  to  articles  27  and  28. 

Article  26.  freedom  of  Movement 
Each  Contractl  3g  State  shall  accord  to  ref- 
ugees lawfully  li  its  territory  the  right  to 
choose  their  place  of  residence  and  to  move 
freely  within  Its!  territory,  subject  to  any 
regulations  applliable  to  aliens  generally  In 
the  same  clrcumspances. 

Article  17.  Identity  Papers 

The  Contractli]  j  States  shall  issue  Identity 
papers  to  any  rel  ugee  in  their  territory  who 
does  not  possess   t  valid  travel  document. 

Article  24  Travel  Documents 


■  terri  tory 
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laws  and  regulations  concerning  charges  In 
respect  of  the  issue  to  aliens  of  administra- 
tive docimients  Including  identity  papers. 
Article  30.  Transfer  of  Assets 

1.  A  Contracting  state  shall,  in  conformity 
with  its  laws  and  regulations,  permit  ref- 
ugees to  transfer  assets  which  they  have 
brought  Into  its  territory,  to  another  country 
where  they  have  been  admitted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  resettlement. 

2.  A  Contracting  State  shall  give  sympa- 
thetic consideration  to  the  application  of 
refugees  for  permission  to  transfer  assets 
wherever  they  may  be  and  which  are  neces- 
sary for  tbeir  resettlement  in  another  coun- 
try to  which  they  have  been  admitted. 

Article  31.  Refugees  Unlawfully  in  the 
Country  of  Refuge 

1.  The  Contracting  SUtes  shall  not  impose 
penalties,  on  account  of  tbeir  illegal  entry 
or  presence,  on  refugees  who,  coming  direct- 
ly from  a  territory  where  their  life  or  free- 
dom was  threatened  In  the  sense  of  article  1, 
enter  or  are  present  in  their  territory  with- 
out authorization,  provided  they  present 
themselves  without  delay  to  the  authorities 
and  show  good  cause  for  their  illegal  entry 
or  presence. 

2.  The  Contracting  SUtes  shall  not  apply 
to  the  movements  of  such  refugees  restric- 
tions other  than  those  which  are  necessary 
and  such  restrictions  shall  only  be  applied 
until  their  status  in  the  country  is  regular- 
ized or  they  obtain  admission  into  another 
country.  The  Contracting  States  shall  allow 
such  refugees  a  reasonable  period  and  all  the 
necessary  facilities  to  obtain  admission  into 
another  coimtry. 

Article  32.  Expulsion 

1.  The  Contracting  states  shall  not  expel 
a  refugee  lawfully  in  their  territory  save  on 
grounds  of  national  security  or  public  order. 

2.  The  expulsion  of  such  a  refugee  shall 
be  only  In  pursuance  of  a  decision  reached 
in  accordance  with  due  process  of  law.  Ex- 
cept where  compelling  reasons  of  national 
security  otherwise  require,  the  refugee  shall 
be  allowed  to  submit  evidence  to  clear  him- 
self, and  to  appeal  to  and  be  represented  for 
the  purpose  before  competent  authority  or  a 
person  or  persons  specially  designated  by  the 
competent  authority. 

3.  The  Contracting  States  shall  allow  such 
a  refugee  a  reasonable  period  within  which 
to  seek  legal  admission  into  another  country. 
The  Contracting  States  reserve  the  right  to 
apply  during  that  period  such  internal  meas- 
ures as  they  may  deem  necessary. 

Article  33.  Prohibition  of  Expulsion  or 
Return  ("Refoulement") 

1.  No  Contracting  State  shall  expel  or  re- 
t\im  ("refouler")  a  refugee  in  any  manner 
whatsoever  to  the  frontiers  of  territories 
where  his  life  or  freedom  would  be  threat- 
ened on  account  of  his  race,  reUglon,  na- 
tionality, membership  of  a  particular  social 
group  or  political  opinion. 

?.  The  benefit  of  the  present  provision  may 
not.  however,  be  claimed  by  a  refugee  whom 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  regarding 
as  a  danger  to  the  security  of  the  country 
in  which  he  is,  or  who,  having  been  con- 
victed by  a  final  Judgment  of  a  particularly 
serious  crime,  constitutes  a  danger  to  the 
conununlty  of  that  country. 

Article  34.  Naturalization 
The  Contracting  States  shall  as  far  as  pos- 
sible facilitate  the  assimilation  and  naturali- 
sation of  refugees.  They  shall  in  particular 
make  every  effort  to  expedite  naturalization 
proceedings  and  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible 
the  charges  and  costs  of  such  proceedings. 

Chapter  VI.  Executory  transitory 
provisions 
Article    SO.    Oo-operatlon    of    the    National 
Authorities  with  the  United  Nations 
1.  The  Contracting  States  undertake  to  co- 
operate with  the  Office  of  the  United  Nations 


High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  or  any  other 
agency  of  the  United  Nations  which  may  sue- 
ceed  it,  in  the  exercise  of  lU  functions.  ap.<j 
shaU  m  particular  facUltate  its  duty  or  su- 
pervising the  appUcatton  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Convention. 

2.  In  order  to  enable  the  Ofllce  of  the  High 
Commissioner  or  any  other  agency  of  the 
United  NaUons  which  may  succeed  it,  to 
make  reports  to  the  competent  organs  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Contracting  states  un- 
dertake to  provide  them  in  the  appropriate 
form  with  information  and  statistical  dau 
requested  concermng: 

(a)  the  condition  of  refugees. 

(b)  the  Implementation  of  this  Conven- 
tion, and 

(c)  laws,  regulaUons  and  decrees  which 
are,  or  may  hereafter  be,  in  force  reUtlne  to 
refugees.  " 

Article  38.  Information  on  National 
Legislation 
The  Contracting  states  shall  communicate 
to  the  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the  United 
Nations  the  laws  and  regulations  which  they 
may  adopt  to  ensure  application  of  thu 
Convention. 

Article  37.  ReUtlon  to  Previous  Conventions 
Without  prejudice  to  article  28,  paragraph 
2.  of  this  Convention,   this  Convention  re- 
places, as  between  parties  to  It,  the  Arrange- 
ments of  6  July  1922,  31  May  1924,  12  May 
1928,  30  June   1928  and  30  July   1935,  the 
ConvenUons  of  28  October  1933  and  10  Feb- 
ruary 1938,  the  Protocol  of  14  September  1939 
and  the  Agreement  of  15  October  1946. 
Chapter  VII.  Final  Clauses 
Article  38.  SetUement  of  Disputes 
Any  dispute  between  parties  to  this  Con- 
vention relaUng  to  its  Interpretation  or  ap- 
plication, which  cannot  be  settled  by  other 
means,  shall  be  referred  to  the  International 
Court  of  JusUce  at  the  request  of  any  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

Article  39.  Signature,  Ratification  and  Ac- 
cession 

1.  This  Convention  shaU  be  opened  for 
signature  at  Geneva  on  28  July  1951  and  shall 
thereafter  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary- 
Oeneral  of  the  United  NaUons.  It  shall  be 
open  for  signature  at  the  European  Office  of 
the  Umted  Nations  from  28  July  to  31  August 
1951  and  shall  be  re-opened  for  signature 
at  the  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations 
from  17  September  1961  to  31  December  1952. 

2.  This  convention  shall  be  open  for  signa- 
ture on  behalf  of  aU  States  Members  of  the 
United  NaUons,  and  also  on  behalf  of  any 
other  State  Invited  to  attend  the  Conference 
of  Plenipotentiaries  on  the  Status  of  Refugees 
and  Stateless  Persons  or  to  which  an  invita- 
tion to  sign  will  have  been  addressed  by  the 
General  Assembly.  It  shaU  be  ratified  and  the 
Instruments  of  ratification  shaU  be  deposited 
with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
NaUons. 

3.  This  Convention  shaU  be  open  from  28 
July  1981  for  accession  by  the  States  referred 
to  in  paragraph  2  of  this  article.  Accession 
shall  be  effected  by  the  depoelt  of  an  instru- 
ment of  accession  with  the  Secretary-Oen- 
eral of  the  umted  NaUons. 

Article  40.  Territorial  Application  Clause 

1.  Any  State  may,  at  the  time  of  signature. 
ratlflcaUon  or  accession,  declare  that  this 
ConvenUon  shaU  extend  to  all  or  any  of  the 
territories  for  the  IntemaUonal  relations  of 
which  it  is  responsible.  Such  a  declaration 
shall  take  effect  when  the  Convention  en- 
ters Into  force  for  the  State  concerned. 

2.  At  any  time  thereafter  any  such  ezten- 
tion  shall  be  made  by  notification  addressed 
to  the  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the  United 
Nations  and  shall  take  effect  as  from  the 
ninetieth  day  after  the  day  of  receipt  by 
the  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the  United  Nations 
of  this  notification,  or  as  from  the  date  of 
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entry  into  force  of  the  Convention  for  the 
SUte  concerned,  whichever  Is  the  later. 

3.  With  respect  to  those  territories  to 
which  thU  Convention  Is  not  extended  at 
the  time  of  signature,  ratification  or  acces- 
sion each  State  concerned  shall  consider 
the  poesibllity  of  toklng  the  necessary  steps 
in  order  to  extend  the  appUcation  of  this 
Convention  to  such  territories,  subject, 
where  necessary  for  constitutional  reasons, 
to  the  consent  of  the  Oovemmenta  of  such 
territories. 

Article  41.  Federal  CUuse 

In  the  case  of  a  Federal  or  non-unitary 
State    the  foUowlng  provisions  shaU  apply: 

(a)  With  respect  to  those  articles  of  this 
ConvenUon  that  come  within  the  legislatlvs 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal  Ipgislattve  au- 
thority, the  obligations  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  shaU  to  this  extent  be  the  same  as 
those  of  Parties  which  are  not  Federal  States; 

(b)  With  respect  to  those  articles  of  this 
ConvenUon  that  come  within  the  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  of  constituent  States  prov- 
inces or  cantons  which  are  not,  vmder  the 
constitutional  system  of  the  federation, 
bound  to  take  legislative  action,  the  Federal 
Government  shall  bring  such  articles  with 
a  favourable  recommendation  to  the  notice 
of  the  appropriate  authorities  of  states,  prov- 
inces or  cantons  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

(c)  A  Federal  State  Party  to  this  Conven- 
Uon shall,  at  the  request  of  any  other  Con- 
tracting SUte  transmitted  through  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations,  supply 
a  statement  of  the  law  and  practice  of  the 
Federation  and  Its  constituent  units  in  re- 
gard to  any  particular  provision  of  the  Con- 
vention showmg  the  extent  to  which  effect 
has  been  given  to  that  provision  by  legisla- 
tive or  other  action. 

Article  42.  Reservations 
1   At  the  time  of  signature,  ratification  or 
accession,  any  State  may  make  reservations 
to  articles  of  the  Convention  other  than  to 
articles  1,  3,  4,  16  (1) ,  33,  36-46  Inclusive. 

2.  Any  SUte  making  a  reservation  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  1  of  this  article 
may  at  any  time  withdraw  the  reservation 
by  a  communication  to  that  effect  addressed 
to  the  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Article  43.  Entry  Into  Force 

1  This  Convention  shall  come  into  force 
on  the  ninetieth  day  f oUowing  the  day  of 
deposit  of  the  sixth  Instniment  of  ratifica- 
tion or  accession. 

2  For  each  State  ratifying  or  acceding  to 
the  Convention  after  the  deposit  of  the  sixth 
instnunent  of  ratification  or  accession,  the 
Convention  shaU  enter  into  force  on  the 
ninetieth  day  foUowlng  the  date  of  deposit  by 
such  SUte  of  its  instrument  of  ratification 
or  accession. 

Article  44.  Denimclatlon 


1.  Any  Contracting  State  may  denounce 
this  Convention  at  any  time  by  a  notification 
addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

2.  Such  denunciation  shaU  take  effect  for 
the  Contracting  SUte  concerned  one  year 
frwn  the  date  upon  which  it  U  received  by 
the  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the  United  Nations. 

3.  Any  SUte  which  has  made  a  declaration 
or  noOflcatton  under  article  40  may,  at  any 
t.tmn  thereafter,  by  a  notification  to  the  Sec- 
retary-Oeneral of  the  United  Nations,  declare 
that  the  Convention  shall  cease  to  extend  to 
such  territory  one  year  after  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt of  the  notification  by  the  Secretary- 
Oeneral. 

Article  46.  Revision 

1.  Any  Contracting  State  may  request  re- 
vision of  this  Convention  at  any  time  by  a 
notification  addressed  to  the  Secretary-Oen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 


tions shall  recommend  the  steps.  If  any,  to  be 
taken  in  respect  of  such  request. 
Article  48.  Notifications  by  the  Secretary- 
Oeneral  of  the  United  Nations 
The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions ShaU  Inform  aU  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  non-member  SUtes  referred  to 
in  article  39: 

(a)  Of   declarations  and  notifications  in 
accordance  with  section  B  of  article  1; 

(b)  Of  signatures,  ratifications  and  acces- 
sions in  accordance  with  article  39; 

(c)  Of  declarations  and  notifications  in 
accordance  with  article  40; 

(d)  Of  reservations  and  withdrawals  in 
accordance  with  article  42; 

(e)  Of  the  daU  on  which  thU  Convention 
wUl   come   into   force   in  accordance  with 

article  43; 

(/)  Of  denunciations  and  notifications  in 
accordance  with  article  44; 

(g)  Of  requestt  for  revision  in  accordance 
with  article  46. 

In  FAriH  wHssaoF  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Convention  on 
behalf  of  their  respective  governments, 

DoNX  at  Geneva,  this  twenty-eighth  day  of 
July,  one  thousand  nine  nunored  and  fifty- 
one,  in  a  single  copy  of  which  the  English  and 
French  texts  are  equaUy  authentic  and  which 
shall  remain  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  certified  true  copies  of 
which  shaU  be  delivered  to  aU  Members  of 
the  United  Nations  and  to  the  non-member 
SUtes  referred  to  in  article  39. 
Schedule 
Paragraph  1 

1.  The  travel  document  referred  to  in 
article  28  of  this  ConvenUon  shall  be  similar 
to  the  specimen  annexed  hereto. 

2.  The  document  shall  be  made  out  In  at 
least  two  languages,  one  of  which  shall  be 
EngUsh  or  French. 

Paragraph  2 
Subject  to  the  regulations  obtaining  in  the 
country  of  issue,  chUdren  may  be  included  in 
the  travel  document  of  a  parent  or,  in  ex- 
ceptional  circumstances,    of   another   adult 

refugee. 

Paragraph  3 

The  fees  charged  for  Issue  of  the  document 
shaU  not  exceed  the  lowest  scale  of  charges 
for  national  passports. 

Paragraph  4 
Save  m  special  or  exceptional  cases,   the 
document  shaU  be  made  vaUd  for  the  largest 
possible  number  of  countries. 
Paragraph  5 
The   document   shaU   have    a    validity    of 
either  one  or  two  years,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  issuing  authority. 

Paragraph    6 

1.  The  renewal  or  extension  of  the  vaUdlty 
of  the  document  is  a  matter  for  the  author- 
ity Which  issued  It,  so  long  as  the  holder  has 
not  established  lawful  residence  In  another 
territory  and  resides  lawfuUy  In  the  terri- 
tory of  the  said  authority.  The  issue  of  a 
new  document  la,  under  the  same  conditions, 
a  matter  for  the  authority  which  Issued  the 
former  document. 

2.  Diplomatic  or  consular  authorities,  spe- 
cially authorized  for  the  purpose,  shall  be 
empowered  to  extend,  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding six  months,  the  vaUdlty  of  travel 
documenU  Issued  by  their  Oovernmente. 

3.  The  Contracting  SUtes  shaU  give  sym- 
pathetic consideration  to  renewing  or  ex- 
tending the  vaUdlty  of  travel  documenU  or 
Issuing  new  doc\imente  to  refugees  no  longer 
lawfully  resident  In  their  territory  who  are 
tinable  to  obtain  a  travel  document  from  the 
country  of  their  lawful  residence. 

Paragraph.  7 
The  Contracting  States  shaU  recognize  the 
vaUdlty  of  the  documents  issued  in  accord- 


ance with  the  provisions  of  article  28  of  this 
Convention. 

Paragraph  8 

The  competent  authorities  of  the  country 
to  which  the  refugee  desires  to  proceed  sbaU. 
if  they  are  prepared  to  admit  him  and  If  a 
visa  Is  required,  affix  a  visa  on  the  docu- 
ment of  which  he  is  the  holder. 
Paragraphs 

1.  The  Contracting  SUtes  vmdertake  to 
issue  transit  visas  to  refugees  who  have  ob- 
Uined  visas  for  a  territory  of  final  destina- 
tion. 

2.  The  Issue  of  such  visas  may  be  rerusea 
on  grounds  which  would  justify  refusal  of  a 
visa  to  any  alien. 

Paragraph  10 

The  fees  for  the  Issue  of  exit,  entry  or 
transit  visas  shaU  not  exceed  the  lowest  scale 
of  charges  for  visas  on  foreign  passporU. 
Paragraph  11 

When  a  refugee  has  lawfuUy  taken  up 
residence  In  the  territory  of  another  Con- 
tracting SUte,  the  responsibility  for  the 
issue  of  a  new  document,  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  article  28,  shaU  be  that  of 
the  competent  authority  of  that  territory, 
to  which   the  refugee  shaU  be  entitled   to 

apply. 

Paragraph  12 

The  authority  Issutog  a  new  document 
shall  withdraw  the  old  document  and  shall 
return  It  to  the  country  of  issue  If  It  is  suted 
in  the  document  that  It  should  be  so  re- 
turned: otherwise  it  shaU  withdraw  and 
cancel   the  document. 


Paragraph  13 

1.  Each  Contracting  SUte  undertakes  that 
the  holder  of  a  travel  document  Issued  by 
It  in  accordance  with  article  28  of  this  Con- 
vention ShaU  be  readmitted  to  Its  territory 
at  any  time  during  the  period  of  Its  validity. 

2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
ceding sub-paragraph,  a  Contracting  SUte 
may  require  the  holder  of  the  dociunent  to 
comply  with  such  formaUties  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed m  regard  to  exit  from  or  return  to 
Its  territory. 

3.  The  Contracting  SUtes  reserve  the  right. 
In  exceptional  cases,  or  in  cases  where  the 
refugee's  sUy  Is  authorized  for  a  specific 
period,  when  Issumg  the  document,  to  limit 
the  period  during  which  the  refugee  may  re- 
turn to  a  period  of  not  less  than  three 
months. 

Paragraph  14 

Subject  only  to  the  terms  of  paragraph 
13,  the  provisions  of  this  Schedule  in  no  way 
affect  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the 
conditions  of  admission  to,  transit  through, 
residence  and  esUblishment  in.  and  de- 
parture from,  the  territories  of  the  Con- 
tracting SUtes. 

Paragraph  15 

Neither  the  issue  of  the  document  nor  the 
entries  made  thereon  determine  or  affect  the 
status  of  the  holder,  particularly  as  regards 
nationaUty. 

Paragraph  16 

The  issue  of  the  document  does  not  in  any 
way  entitle  the  holder  to  the  protection  of 
the  diplomatic  or  consular  authorities  of  the 
country  of  Issue,  and  does  not  confer  on  these 
authorities  a  right  of  protection. 

ANNEX 

Specimen  travel  document 
The  document  wlU  be  in  booklet  form  (ap- 
proximately 15  X 10  centimetres) . 

It  Is  recommended  that  It  be  so  printed 
that  any  erasure  or  alteration  by  chemical 
or  other  means  can  be  readUy  detected,  and 
that  the  words  "Convention  of  28  July  1951" 
be  printed  in  continuous  repetition  on  each 
page,  m  the  language  of  the  issiilng  coun- 
try. 
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((  over  of  booklet) 

TiAVKL   Document 

(OonTei  itlon  of  28  July  1951) 

Ko 

(1) 
Ti  AVBL  oocxncBrr 

(Conve  itlon  of  28  July  10S1) 

This  docum<  nt  expires  on unless  Its 

validity  Is  exte  aded  or  renewed. 

Name 

Forenaine(s)    

Accompanied  ty    otatld  (children). 

1.  This  docu  nent  is  Issued  solely  with  a 
view  to  provld  ng  the  bolder  with  a  travel 
document  wbl<  b  can  serve  In  lieu  of  a  na- 
tional passport .  It  Is  without  prejudice  to 
and  In  no  way  affects  the  holder's  national- 
ity. 

2.  The  holdc  r  Is  authorized  to  return  to 
[state  bi  ire  the  country  whose  author- 
ities are  IssiUn) :  the  document)  on  or  before 

unless    lome  later  date  Is  hereafter 

specified.  (The  period  during  which  the 
holder  Is  allow*  d  to  return  must  not  be  less 
than  three  moi  ths.  ] 

3.  Should  the  holder  take  up  residence  In  a 
couBtay  other  ihan  that  which  Issued  the 
present  docume  at,  he  must.  If  he  wishes  to 
travel  again,  ap  >ly  to  the  competent  author- 
ities of  his  cov  ntry  of  residence  for  a  new 
document.  [Th  i  old  travel  document  shall 
be  withdrawn  I  ly  the  authority  Issuing  the 
new  document  i  jid  returned  to  the  authority 
which  Issued  it.  | 

(This  document  contains.. pages,  exclusive 


OB 


(8) 

RKNKWAI. 


or    VAUDRT 


KXTSNBION 

Fee  paid: 

Prom . 

To 

Done  at 

Date 

Signature  and  stamp  of  authority  extend- 
ing or  renewing  the  validity  of  the  docu- 
ment: 

KXTKNBIOIf    Oa    SKNBWAI,    Or    VAUDITT 

Fee  paid: 

Prom .___..._._... 

To 

Done  at 

Date 1 

Signature  and  stamp  of  authority  extend- 
ing or  renewing  the  vaUdlty  of  the  docu- 
ment: 

(This  document  contains — ^pages,  exclusive 
of  cover.) 

(«) 

BXTXN8ION    OK    XKNXWAL    OF   VAUDXTT 

Pee  paid: 

Prom 

To 

Done  at 

Date 

Signature  and  stamp  of  authority  extend- 
ing or  renewing  the  validity  of  the  docu- 
ment: 

oa  asmwAi.  or  vaxjditt 


Peru 

Portugal 
Senegal 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Togo 
Tunisia 
ToUl,  53. 


September  20,  1968 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom  of 
Oreat  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland 

United  Republic  ol 
Tanzania 

Yugoslavia 


of  cover.) 

Place  and  date 
Occupation    .. 
Present  resldenc  i 
•  Maiden    name 


*Name  and  forei  i) 


Description 

Height    

Hair  

Colour  of 

Nose    

Shape  of  face 

Complexion   ._ 

Sp«;lal  peculli  rltlee .*     f. 


ey* 


Children  accoi|ipanlng  holder: 
Name 


Forename  (s)    . 
Place  and  date  o ' 
S«x    

(This  document 
of  cover.) 


(3) 
of    holder   and 
Finger-prints 


2.  Dociunent  o ' 


at. 


the  document: 

Pee  paid 

(This  documem 
slve  of  cover.) 


(2) 


and    forename  (s)     of    wife 
ame(s)  of  husband 


XXTKNSION 

Pee  paid: 

Prom . 

To 

Done  at 

Date 

Signature  and  stamp  of  authority  extend- 

blrth li^t  or  renewing  the  vaUdlty  of  the  docu- 

ment: 

(This   document   contains — pages,   exclu- 
sive of  cover.) 

(7-32) 

VISAS 

The  name  of  the  holder  of  the  document 
must  be  repeated  in  each  visa. 

(This  document  contains — ^pages,  exdiislve 
of  cover.) 

PROTOCOL  BSI.ATIMa  TO  THK  STATUS  OT  BXTUC 
OP  JAMUAKT  31,  1907 

List  of  parties  to  the  protocol 

Iceland 
Argentina 
Cameroon 
Central  African  Be- 

publlc 
Cyprus 
Denmark 
The  Gambia 
Guinea 
Holy  See 

Total,    18. 


birth. 


ontalns  —  pages,  exclusive 


Israel 

Liechtenstein 

Nigeria 

Norway 

Senegal 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Yugoslavia 


standi    of 
of   holder 


Photograph 
Issuing    authority, 
(if  required) 
Signature  of  tlolder 
(This  documer 
slve  of  cover.) 

(4) 

1.  This  docum4nt  is  valid  for  the  follow- 
ing countries: 


t  contains  —  pages,  exclu- 


CONVBNTIOK      RXLATXNO      TO      THX      STATUS 
RETUOEES  OP  JXTLY  2S,  1961 

Liat  of  parties  to  the  convention 


documents  on  the  basis 


Of  which  the  pr  isent  document  Is  Issued : 


Issued 

Date 

Signature  and  dtamp  of  authority  issuing 


contains  —  pages,  exclu- 


^  The  sentence  1 1  brackets  to  be  Inserted  by 
Governments  whi<  b  so  desire. 
'Strike  out  whl  ^ever  does  not  apply. 


Algeria 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Burundi 

Cameroon 

Central  African  Re- 
public 

Colombia 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Congo  (Kinshasa) 

Cyprus 

Dahomey 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

Federal  Republic  of 
Germany 

Prance 

Gabon 

The  Gambia 


Ghana 

Greece 

Guinea 

Holy  See 

Iceland 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Ivory  Coast 

Jamaica 

Kenya 

Liberia 

Liechtenstein 

Luxembourg 

Madagascar 

Monaco 

Morocco 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Norway 


INTERNATIONAL.  ANTIDUMPING 
CODE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  week 
ago  last  Wednesday  the  Senate  approved 
H.R.  17324.  which  would  extend  and 
amend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  amendment  which 
would  repudiate  the  International  Anti- 
dumping Code  and  would  force  the 
United  States  to  withdraw  from  the  Code. 
This  Code  is  an  attempt  to  standardize 
the  antidumping  practices  of  the  major 
trading  countries.  It  sets  out  detailed 
substantive  and  procedural  provisions  to 
assure  the  fair  and  consistent  adminis- 
tration of  the  various  national  anti- 
dumping laws. 

Eighteen  governments  signed  the  Code 
In  Geneva  last  year,  including  the  EEC 
countries,  Japan.  Britain,  and  Cancda, 
and    it    became    effective    July    1.    1968. 
Without  U.S.  participation,  the  Code  will 
certainly  collapse  and  a  major  attempt  to 
harmonize  antidumping  procedures  and 
liberalize  world  trading  rules  would  fail. 
The  abondonment  of  the  Code  con- 
cerns me,  since  I  believe  it  to  be  advan- 
tageous to  American  traders — exporters, 
Importers,  and  domestic  industry  alike. 
However,  I  am  even  more  concerned 
about  the  international  consequences.  It 
would   be   bad   enough   for   the   United 
States  to  abrogate  a  multilateral  agree- 
ment following  its  entry  into  force.  This 
can  only  discredit  us  in  the  eyes  of  other 
coimtrles  and  weaken  confidence  in  our 
word.  This  would  be  particularly  unfor- 
tunate at  this  present  time,  given  our 
vital  need  to  Improve  our  trade  balance 
as  part  of  the  overall  effort  of  restoring 
oui-  balance  of  payments  to  equilibrium. 
There  is  an  even  more  serious  conse- 
quence, however.  As  we  all  know,  so- 
called   nontarlff   barriers   are   looming 
larger  as  tariffs  are  being  steadily  re- 
duced, and  especially  as  a  result  of  the 
Kennedy  round.  By  nontarlff  barriers  I 
mean  such  devices  as  border  taxes,  buy- 
national    requirements,    arbitrary    cus- 
toms valuation,  quantitative  restrictions, 
and  a  host  of  others. 

The  International  Antidumping  Code 
was  regarded — and  rightfully  so,  I 
think — as  a  significant  step  in  avoiding 
potential  nontarlff  barriers;  that  is,  the 
arbitrary  imposition  of  dumping  duties. 
If  the  United  States  is  now  forced  to  re- 
pudiate the  Code,  it  can  only  lead  other 
countries  to  conclude  that  negotiating 
agreements  on  nontarlff  barriers  with 
the  United  States  is  a  risky  business.  And 
this  would  be  very  serious,  since  the 
United  States  has  an  enormous  stake — 
both  economic  and  political — In  a  con- 
tinuing liberalization  of  world  trade. 

In  short,  this  amendment  could 
severely  hurt  our  chances  of  making  sub- 
stantial progress  in  future  years  in  this 
critical  area.  I  therefore  hope  that  the 
conferees  on  this  bill — both  from  the 
Senate  and  the  House — will  realize  the 
full  consequences  of  this  amendmoit  anid 
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will  allow  time  in  which  to  see  how 
g)eciflc  dumping  cases  are  decided — ^both 
in  this  country  and  abroad — in  light  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Code.  This  will 
give  us  an  objective  basis  for  determin- 
ing the  value  of  the  Code  and  avoid  a 
precipitate  and  premature  action  which 
could  do  great  harm  to  our  overall  for- 
eign trade  policy. 


MAJOR  PROBLEMS  PACING  THE 
NATION 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  San 
Luis,  Colo..  Is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
finest  towns  in  our  State.  It  has  the 
dignity  and  courtesy  so  deeply  asso- 
ciated with  its  fine  Spanish  heritage. 
Although  far  from  wealthy  in  terms  of 
per  capita  Income,  it  has  a  fine  news- 
paper and  a  wealth  of  honesty  and 
imagination  in  its  editorial  content. 

In  the  September  6  issue,  the  edi- 
torial deals  bluntly  and  factually  with 
one  of  the  major  problems  which  face 
the  Nation:  the  multiplicity  of  Federal 
agencies  and  Federal  programs.  The 
enormous  cost  and  complexity  of  these 
agencies  and  programs  have  been  re- 
flected in  our  ever-increasing  budget,  in 
ever-expanding  deficits,  and  on  ever- 
Increasing  taxes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  OoetUla  Coxmty  Free  Press) 
This  Pkoblxm  Must  Be  Solved 

Federal  bureaucracy  gives  words  a  new 
meaning.  For  example,  "temporary"  Is 
lynonymous  with  "forever";  "emergency"  be- 
comes "a  way  of  life";  "faUure"  becomes  "an 
Incentive  for  expansion." 

WhUe  business  wlU  drop  an  Ineffective 
project  after  a  short  trial  run,  government 
U  more  likely  to  expand  It  on  the  theory 
that  a  little  more  money  wlU  assure  Its  suc- 
cess. 

So,  old  federal  programs  continue  to  pUe 
up.  New  ones  are  added.  In  1955.  the  Hoover 
Commission  deplored  the  fact  that  25  federal 
agencies  had  water  resource  development 
programs;  in  1967,  40  agencies  were  Involved. 

In  1964,  there  were  239  programs  of  grants- 
in-aid  to  state  and  local  governments;  now 
there  are  more  than  500. 

Ten  cabinet  departments  and  more  than 
15  other  agencies  are  Involved  In  education; 
8  departments  and  4  agencies  operate  major 
credit  programs.  There  are  between  15  and 
30  separate  manpower  programs  administered 
by  public  and  private  agencies,  supported  by 
public  funds.  In  each  major  metropolitan 
area. 

A  privately  published,  1,000-page  encyclo- 
pedia of  government  programs,  not  limited 
to  assistance,  lists  more  than  5,000  services — 
iiovD.  "aerial  photographs"  to  "zoological 
parks"  provided  by  the  national  government 
in  Its  1968  edition. 

Congress  should  take  a  long  hard  look  at 
the  many  overlapping  and  conflicting  agen- 
cies and  take  the  necessary  action  for  con- 
solidation and  elimination.  It's  time  that 
cities  and  states  look  for  problem  solution 
closer  to  home! 


W.  A.  "TONY"  BOYLE,  PRESIDENT, 
UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OP 
AMEHICA 

Mr.  METCAU'.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  men  who  came  out  of  the  mines  of 
OXIV 1749— Part  21 


Montana  to  become  a  national  leader  is 
the  president  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America.  W.  A.  "Tony"  Boyle.  I 
have  known  and  woriced  with  Tony  Boyle 
since  my  service  in  the  Montana  Legisla- 
ture more  than  30  years  ago. 

I  can  vouch  for  his  well-known  at- 
tributes. He  is  tenacious.  He  is  tough.  He 
is  effective. 

I  can  also  vouch  for  his  other  charac- 
teristics that  are  now  so  well  known. 
Tony  Boyle  is  a  man  of  compassion  and 
warmth,  who  bridles  at  injustice  and 
arouses  the  indifferent  to  action. 

There  are  many  workers  in  my  State, 
and  in  other  States,  who  can  testify  per- 
sonally to  the  fact  that  Tony  Boyle  helps 
an  individual  who  has  been  hurt,  or  is 
down  on  his  luck,  and  will  do  all  that  he 
possibly  can  to  help  a  deserving  family. 

Kathryn  Wright.  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Billings  Gazette,  captured  a  portion  of 
this  side  of  Tony  Boyle.  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  such  an  article  has  appeared 
in  a  major  newspaper  in  Tony's  and  my 
home  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  "Portrait  of 
a  President,"  published  in  the  Billings 
Gazette  of  September  1.  1968.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PORTKAIT   OF   A   PRESn>ENT 

(By  Kathryn  Wright) 

He  strode  toward  a  drilling  rig  near  the 
mouth  of  a  disaster-struck  mine.  A  murmur 
went  through  the  crowd  of  grim-faced,  wor- 
ried-eyed people  as  he  called: 

"Can  you  hear  me?" 

Faintly  there  came:   "We  can  hear  you." 

"Good.  This  is  Tony  Boyle.  Don't  give  up. 
We'll  get  you  out." 

From  the  depths  of  the  slide-choked  mine 
tunnel,  a  tremulous  response:  "Thank  God! 
But,"  the  voice  quavered,  "Mr.  Boyle,  we're 
not  iinlon." 

"That  doesn't  make  a  damn  bit  of  differ- 
ence. You're  humans,  aren't  you?" 

Hiunans — ^particularly  the  underdog  hu- 
mans toUlng  underground  in  the  coal  mines 
of  the  world — have  been  redhalred  Boyle's 
crusade  motivation  since  he,  himself, 
scrabbled  for  coal  as  a  lad  In  Montana's 
mines. 

W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle  has  rushed  to  the 
scene  of  almost  every  mine  disaster  in  the 
country  in  his  years  as  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  District  No.  27  president,  head- 
quartered in  Billings,  and  later  as  eleventh 
president  of  UMWA. 

He  throws  his  own  experience  and  strength 
and  that  of  his  office  into  fights  for  mine 
workers'  safety;  he  talks  to  Presidents  of  the 
United  States;  testifies  before  senate  com- 
mittees. 

It  was  Tony  Boyle  who  turned  that  August, 
1963,  Sheppton,  Pa.,  mine  cave-In  from  a 
body-recovery  operation  into  a  rescue. 

He  ordered  air  shafts  drilled  Into  the  earth 
where  three  miners  of  a  small,  independent 
company  were  thought  to  be  imprisoned  by 
a  coal  slide.  After  almost  two  weeks  of  en- 
trapment, two  of  the  men  were  brought  up 
aUve  through  an  18-lnch,  308-foot  deep  hole 
bored  into  the  ground. 

Mine  disasters  are  nothing  new  to  Tony 
Boyle.  As  president  of  District  No.  27,  he  was 
on  the  scene  at  Bearcreek  where  an  explosion 
in  1943  took  the  lives  of  74  men.  One  other 
died  during  rescue. 

Coal  miners  love  Boyle  and  respect  him. 
He's  tough,  as  they  are  tough.  "There's  no 
Chicken  blood  in  your  president."  he  thun- 


dered at  his  first  International  UMWA  con- 
vention in  1964  at  Miami.  Montanaiis  and 
others  from  over  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  ETurope  knew  he  spoke  the  truth. 

Prom  his  childhood — Boyle  was  born  at 
Bald  Butte,  Mont.,  "in  a  sagging  cabin  at 
the  mouth  of  a  mine,"  he  says — the  president 
of  UMWA  has  been  a  fighter.  As  a  young 
miner,  he  led  strikes  for  better  working  con- 
ditions, for  better  wages,  for  vacation  pay. 
He's  bloodied  plenty  of  noses  and  blacked  a 
lot  of  eyes  and  he's  been  blacked  and  blood- 
led  in  the  process. 

But  blended  with  the  toughness  and  senti- 
mentality of  this  insh-Scot  whose  father, 
grandfather  and  great-grandfathers  mined 
coal  in  Scotland  and  Great  Britain,  is  a 
streak  of  shrewdness  and  suaveness  result- 
ing from  years  of  learning  practically  at  the 
knee  of  UMWA's  defied  John  L.  Lewis. 

Stocky,  mviscular  Boyle  was  in  his  late 
thirties  back  in  1948  when  Lewis  asked  him 
to  come  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  be  his  assist- 
ant. "It  was  a  challenge,"  Boyle  says,  20 
years  later.  "But  I  like  challenges.  I  thrive 
on  "em." 

He  had  plenty  of  challenges  and  experience 
from  '48  to  1960.  As  Lewis'  hand-picked  man, 
Boyle  represented  UMWA  on  numerous  gov- 
ernment and  industry  boards  and  commit- 
tees, Including  the  Joint  Board  of  Review 
and  Joint  Industry  Safety  comnUttees. 

Boyle  became  international  vice  president 
of  UMWA  In  1960  and  on  the  death  of  UMWA 
President  Thomas  Kennedy  In  1963,  the  Mon- 
tanan,  who'd  had  most  of  his  formal  school- 
ing in  the  rough  and  tumble  field  of  ex- 
I>erience,  was  head  of  the  world's  oldest,  78 
years,  most  powerful  and  wealthiest  union. 

"It's  a  union,"  he  says  with  pride,  "that's 
done  the  most  to  secure  safe  working  condi- 
tions for  its  members,  to  get  its  members 
wages  representative  of  the  fruits  of  their 
labors  and  the  union  that's  done  the  most 
to  bring  about  the  war  on  poverty. 

"The  UMWA,"  he  says  with  a  jab  of  hU 
finger  at  the  listener  and  a  glint  in  his  blue 
eyes,  "Is  more  responsible  than  any  other 
group  m  bringing  about  the  war  on  poverty. 
I've  seen  those  hungry  people — the  Appala- 
chla  people  and  their  kids  potbellied  from 
malnutrition.  It  wasn't  right  aftd  the  United 
Mine  Workers  brought  that  condition  to  the 
attention  of  the  government.'' 
■  Bringing  it  to  "the  attention"  was  done 
in  a  large  part  by  Boyle.  The  late  John 
Kennedy  was  his  personal  friend  and  the 
UMWA  president  treasures  an  autographed 
photo  of  himself  and  JFK.  Boyle  and  his 
petite  tlUan-halred  wife,  Ethel,  a  former 
Montana  schoolteacher,  often  were  guests  at 
the  White  House  during  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration and  they  now  enjoy  the  same 
cordial  relationship  with  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson. 

In  this  part  of  his  work  as  UMWA  president 
and  m  the  world-wide  trips  he  takes  in  the 
interest  of  hardrock  miners,  the  streak  of 
suave  diplomacy  comes  to  the  fore.  Boyle 
reads  widely  and  converses  easily  on  a  vast 
range  of  subjects — including  banking,  as  he 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  UMWA-owned  National  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington whose  assets  are  more  than  $500  mil- 
lion. Boyle  also  is  chairman  of  the  National 
Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc.,  and  is  chair- 
man of  the  John  L.  Lewis  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee, established  to  make  awards  to  pro- 
fessional nursing  students  in  coal  mining 
areas. 

The  UMWA  president  is  "Mr.  Boyle"  or  "Mr. 
President"  to  a  lot  of  people.  But — to  thou- 
sands more  he's  "Tony,"  and  Tony's  never 
too  busy,  too  weary  or  too  forgetful  to  stop 
in  the  middle  of  what  he's  doing  and  shake 
hands  and  talk  with  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. It  takes  him  a  long  time  to  get  across 
the  lobby  of  a  hotel  during  a  UMWA  meeting 
or  convention,  such  as  opens  Monday  in  Den- 
ver. It  took  his  wife,  Ethel,  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  get  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
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AmtTicmDm  HoU  i  lobby  durlnc  tb*  UlfWA 
intematloiua  eo  iventlon  In  1964  In  Miami. 
8b«.  too.  naver  orgeu  a  nama  or  fac«  and 
b«s  a  word,  a  am  1*  and  hanrtahafca  for  every- 
one. 

Deaplte  the  piMtlge  with  which  hla  office 
cloaks  bUn  and  Its  acknowledgwl  effect  In 
IndUBtry.  buslnei  ■  and  politics.  Boyle  has  re- 
tained a  modest] ,  a  humbleness  and  an  abil- 
ity to  Joke  abot  t  himself.  "Not  bad  for  a 
sagebrush  kid,"  he'll  laugh,  winding  up  a 
conversation  of  t  Is  encounter  with  a  head  of 
state,  foreign  dl  >lomat  or  business  tycoon. 

"Sagebrush  kl<  i"  was  what  John  L.  Lewis 
called  him  one  i  a  few  years  after  he'd 
brought  Boyle  t<  Washington.  "WaU,  you've 
come  a  long  way  for  a  sage  brush  kid."  Lewis 
said.  "Are  you  itlll  mad  at  me  for  bring- 
ing you  back  hei  e?" 

"Never  was  njut,"  Boyle  says,  recalling 
liBwls'  question.  "But,  I  do  miss  those  wide 
open  spaces  In  1  fontana  and  the  relaxation 
you  feel  the  mln  ite  you  bit  the  state.  There's 
no  chance  to  re  as  here."  Even  when  Boyle 
was  hospltallze<]  for  a  dislocated  disc,  he 
workxr  on  UMWA  business  and  negotiated 
-one  of-iu  biggest  and  beat  contracts  for 
miners. 

"There's  comf  etltlon  here."  he  says  of 
Washington.  D.C .  "for  Just  plain  survival. 
And  Intrigue?"  Be  laughs  dryly  at  that. 
"There's  more  In'  rigue  back  her*  per  square 
Inch  than  I  don't  know  what." 

F\>r  brief  resplt  i  from  competition.  Intrigue 
and  long,  long  working  days,  Boyle  and  his 
wife  come  back  o  the  wide  open  spaces  of 
Montana — Bllllni  s  where  his  brother,  R.  J., 
Is  headquartered  as  UMWA  District  No.  27 
president,  and  i  here  his  lawyer  daughter. 
Antoinette,  and  ber  son,  Daryl,  nicknamed 
'"nger,"  live.  The  i  it's  bowling,  Uttle  League 
baseball,  drlve-li  movies,  hamburgers,  play- 
ing with  'nger's  dog  and  casual  clothes  for 
Boyle  as  he  demotes  his  time  to  bis  only 
grandchild. 

But — Boyle's  (aawn  back  to  Washington's 
whirlpool  like  a  moth  to  a  flame.  "If  I  could 


live  my  life  over,  ' 
like  people  and  1 


he  says,  "Fd  be  In  labor.  I 
like  to  flight  for  the  under- 
dog. I  believe  a  ^aan  should  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  bis  labors." 

He  puts  tbatj  point  home  with  a  quote 
from  Abraham  1  Jncoln :  "Labor  came  first; 
without  labor  tt  ere'd  be  no  capital." 


DEATH  OP 
Mr.  BAKER 


HARVEY  LEE  NEAL 


Mr.  President,  many  of 
my  colleagues  h  ave,  I  am  sure,  been  priv- 
ileged from  tiiae  to  time  to  hear  the 
superbly  talent  id  piano  duo  known  as 
Nelson  and  Nea  I. 

I  deeply  regi  et  that  I  must  report  to 
you  today  the  ( eath  of  my  friend,  Harry 
Lee  Neal,  who,  irith  his  wife.  AlllBon  Nel- 
son, achieved  worldwide  acclaim  impar- 
alleled  among  i  luo  pianists. 

Mr.  Neal's  d  mth  has  touched  me  and 
my  staff  in  a  v  >ry  personal  way,  as  I  am 
sure  it  has  oth  ;rs  here  in  this  Chamber, 
for  we  have  co  ne  to  know  and  enjoy  liis 
young  son,  Jol  n,  who  serves  the  Senate 
faithfully  and  well  as  a  page. 

The  tremen<  ous  contributions  Nelson 
and  Neal  have  nade  to  the  cultural  revo- 
lution in  whicl  we  now  find  ourselves  go 
far  beyond  tb  i  brilliance  of  their  per- 
formances. 

Their  tirelea  ;  research  has  produced  a 
startling  arraj  of  North  American  and 
20th  century  iremieres  of  lost  or  for- 
gotten original  works  by  such  composers 
as  Schubert,  flendelssohn,  Liszt,  and 
Brahms. 

For  a  numbe^  of  years  their  summers 
have  been  devo  «d  to  practice,  recording. 


and  teaching  the  students  who  have  come 
from  all  over  America  to  study  with  them 
at  Manorhouae,  their  home  in  Paris. 
Tenn. 

Both  distinguished  educators,  they  co- 
authored  a  remarkable  series  of  Instruc- 
tion books  for  stud^t  pianists.  In  addi- 
tion, Mr.  Neal  was  the  author  of  a 
bestselllng  autobiography  entitled 
"Wave  As  You  Pass,"  published  by 
Uppincott. 

Not  very  long  ago,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Harry  Neal  which  spoke  eloquently 
of  the  uncommon  generosity  of  this  truly 
uncommon  man.  He  wrote: 

Prom  time  to  time  you  may  run  across 
a  situation  In  which  it  would  be  convenient 
for  you  to  furnish  some  form  of  serious 
music  as  entertainment.  As  a  gesture  of 
friendship,  we  would  be  delighted  to  appear 
there  In  your  behalf.  If  we  may  serve  you 
by  performing  anywhere  from  Washington 
to  Los  Angeles,  Just  pick  up  the  telephone 
and  call  us. 

The  Rochester  Times-Union  once  said 
of  this  Immensely  talented  pair: 
Nelson  and  Neal  were  a  Joy  to  hear. 

Indeed,  Harry  Lee  Neal  was  a  Joy  to 
know. 

My  most  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

FAILURE  TO  APPROPRIATE  FUNDS 
FOR  ENFORCEMENT  OP  FAIR 
HOUSING  LAW 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
exceedingly  disappointing  to  note  that 
the  independent  ofBces  appropriation 
conference  report  did  not  include  any 
f imds  for  the  enforcement  of  the  recent- 
ly adopted  fair  housing  law.  We  see  once 
again  that  Congress  does  not  mean  what 
it  says  when  it  passes  substantive  legis- 
lation, and  that  Congress  can  and  does 
speak  with  two  voices  when  it  comes  to 
appropriating  the  funds  to  carry  out  laws 
already  on  the  books. 

The  failure  of  the  Congress  to  appro- 
priate any  funds  for  the  implementation 
of  the  fair  housing  provisions  of  the  1968 
Civil  Rights  Act  is  a  denial  of  the  basic 
human  rights  of  a  large  segment  of  the 
American  people,  and  a  repudiation  of 
the  will  of  the  Congress  which  passed 
the  law  by  a  large  majority. 

The  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1968  was  a 
hard-won,  but  overwhelming  congres- 
sional mandate  to  make  economics  and 
not  race  the  sole  determinant  of  pur- 
chase in  the  housing  market.  It  also  con- 
tained a  mandate  to  the  Etepartment  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  enforcement  through  con- 
ciliation, mediation,  and  broadly  based 
educational  activities. 

A  decision  not  to  appropriate  funds 
to  fulfill  this  mandate,  in  effect  repeals 
that  part  of  the  law.  This  Is  a  breach  of 
faith  with  those  in  the  black  communis 
who  preached  moderation  and  reliance 
in  the  Congress.  It  is  a  breach  of  faith 
with  all  of  them  who  pursued  their  rem- 
edies In  Congress  and  were  told  by 
Congress  that  their  cause  was  Just  and 
right. 

This  cannot  be  permitted  to  stand.  We 
simply  must  ai^roprlate  the  money 
required. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 


provided  $9  million  for  roughly  900  new 
positions  both  In  Washington  and  in 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  region- 
al offices  for  the  manpower  needed  to 
handle  the  considerable  responsibilities 
entailed  in  mediation  aiyl  education. 
This  amount  was  a  reasonable  and  re- 
sponsible figure. 

I  know  that  Senator  Warren  Magnu- 
soM.  chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees, 
fought  hard  to  keep  this  In  the  confer- 
ence bill.  I  commend  him  and  support 
him  wholeheartedly. 

If  we  are  to  make  any  progress  at  all 
toward  a  unified  society — and  prevent 
what  the  Kemer  Commission  predicts— 
we  simply  must  live  up  to  our  commit- 
ments. We  have  made  a  commitment  In 
passing  tliat  law,  a  commitment  which 
says  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  buy 
the  house  he  wants  regardless  of  his  race 
or  color.  Not  to  appropriate  fimds  to 
enforce,  means  that  we  have  ignored  and 
nullified  our  earlier  commitment.  I  sim- 
ply do  not  believe  that  the  Congress 
wishes  to  go  on  record  as  repealing  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  less  than  a  year 
after  substantial  majorities  tn  both 
Houses  voted  for  it. 

I,  therefore,  urge  every  Member  of 
Congress  to  work  for  a  decent  level  of 
appr(vrlations,  and  live  up  to  our  word. 


NIXON  CALLS  ON  BUSINESS 
IN  A  CRISIS 

Mr.  DOMINICK,  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  contributing  factors  leading  to  the 
discouragement  and  unhappiness  across 
our  land  today  has  been  the  failure  of 
the  majority  of  Oovemment  programs 
aimed  at  solving  the  problems  of  the 
slums  and  urban  America.  In  the  past  5 
years  we  have  been  inundated  with  un- 
realistic promises,  massive  spending 
sprees,  and  a  proliferation  of  Govern- 
ment bureaus,  all  attempting  to  alleviate 
poverty,  unemplojrment,  and  the  inequi- 
ties faced  by  the  ghetto  dweller.  This 
approach  has  not  only  miserably  failed 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  black  and 
white  Americans,  but  has  bred  frustra- 
tion and  violence  and  has  fostered  the 
very  conditions  it  sought  to  overcome. 

In  his  presidtntlal  nomination  accept- 
ance speech,  Richard  Nixon  outlined  this 
American  tragedy  and  expressed  the 
feelings  of  the  majority  when  he  stated 
"it  is  time  to  take  a  new  road."  The 
former  Vice  President  summed  up  the 
situation  saying  "black  Americans  do  not 
want  more  governmental  programs  which 
perpetuate  dependency.  They  do  not 
want  to  be  a  colony  in  a  nation." 

Long  before  his  selection  as  the  He- 
publican  standard  bearer,  Richard  Nixon 
approached  this  problem  with  keen  in- 
sight and  innovative  alternatives.  An  ex- 
ample Is  contained  in  an  article  written 
for  the  New  York  Amsterdam  News 
printed  in  the  May  25  issue.  I  believe  It 
summarizes  a  bold  new  approach  to  over- 
coming the  tangled  crisis  In  the  slums. 
His  call  to  apply  American  ingenuity 
and  talent  is  a  call  we  can  and  must  re- 
spond to.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Nixon  Calls  on  Business  in  Csisis 
(By  Clayton  Willis) 
Former  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
wants  the  nation's  welfare  setup  overhauled 
from  top  to  bottom. 

In  his  first  major  statement  on  the  crisis 
in  America's  slums  since  the  wasteful  slay- 
ing of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  Nixon 
says  "Bridges  of  understanding  can  be  built 
by  revising  the  welfare  rvUes,  so  that  Instead 
of  providing  Incentives  for  famUles  to  break 
apart,  they  provide  incentives  for  families  to 
suy  together;  so,  they  respect  the  privacy  of 
the  individual:  so,  they  provide  Incentives 
ratber  than  penalties  for  supplementing  wel- 
fare checks  with  part-time  earnings." 
TO  BVsnrassicxN 

In  a  flre-slde  chat  over  the  CBS  Radio  Net- 
work from  Salrau  Ore.,  geared  to  get  him 
votes  In  the  May  38  Presidential  primary,  the 
New  York  lawyer  looked  to  the  conscience  of 
the  private  American  citizen  and  business- 
man rather  than  to  the  government  to  sup- 
ply the  answer  to  this  country's  worse  race 
crisis  since  the  Civil  War. 

"Right  now  we  face  a  short-term  fiscal 
crisis,  a  crisU  that  WUUam  McChesney  Mar- 
tin Jr.,  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  calls  the  worst  in  a  generation^  .  .  . 
At  such  a  time  .  .  .  what  we  do  need  Is 
imaginative  enlUtment  of  private  funds,  pri- 
vate energies,  and  private  talents.  In  order  to 
develop  the  opportunltiea  that  He  iintapped 
m  our  own  underdeveloped  urban  heart- 
land," said  the  former  vice  president. 

Nixon,  who  has  a  swanky  apartment  In  the 
same  building  his  chief  rival.  Gov.  Rocke- 
feller, occupies  at  810  Fifth  Ave.,  Is  saying 
what  much  of  black  America  cries  for  from 
coast-to-coast:  ".  .  .  more  black  ownership, 
black  pride,  black  Jobs,  black  opportunity 
and,  yes,  black  power,  in  the  beet,  the  con- 
structlvv  sense  at  that  often  mlsappUed 
term."  .  ^ 

The  Republican  Presidential  hopeful  be- 
lieves that  more  black  capitalism  must  be 
developed.  

LOAM   OITABAm^KS 

"By  providing  technical  anlstanee  and 
loan  guarantees,  by  opening  new  capital 
sources,  we  can  help  Negroes  to  start  new 
businesses  In  the  ghetto  and  to  expand 
existing  ones."  he  hopes. 

Ibe  former  n.S.  Senator  says  "Educational 
bridges  can  be  built,  now,  at  little  cost- 
bridges  of  tutorial  help,  of  buslnsss  training, 
of  remedial  assistance,  using  volunteers  who 
m  case  after  case  have  shown  themselves 
both  willing  and  effective." 

Nlzon  explained  that  "we  should  listen  to 
the  militants— carefuUy.  hearing  not  only 
the  threats,  but  also  the  programs  and  the 
promises.  They  have  identified  what  It  is  that 
makes  America  go.  and  quite  rightly  and 
quite  vinderstandably  they  want  a  share  of  It 
lor  the  black  man." 


SENATOR  LONG  OP  MISSOURI 
RAISES  SERIOUS  QUESTIONS  RE- 
GARDING PDA  IMPACT  ON  MEDI- 
CAL RESEARCH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long)  has 
for  some  time  giiarded  against  excessive 
bureaucratic  zeal  as  well  as  abuses  of 
executive  power,  as  chairman  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. His  battle  against  "big  brother" 
in  the  form  of  Illegal  wiretaps,  one-way 
mirrors,  and  other  police-state  devices 
miBtftic<»niy  used  by  such  agencies  as  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  is  great  tribute 
to  his  concern  over  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 


come  up  with  disturbing  evidence  that 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  has 
had  a  hand  In  suppressing  an  extremely 
significant  treatment  for  arteriosclerosis. 
Since  Senator  Long  caruiot  be  here  to- 
day, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  he  prepared  for  presentatiwi 
to  the  Senate  together  with  an  analysis 
of  the  FDA's  actions  against  the  drug  in 
question,  Cothyrobal,  and  appropriate 
background  documents,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statucxnt  bt  Sbnatos  IjOno  or  Missotnu 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  alert  the  Senate  and  the  public  again 
to  the  dangers  of  undue  government  domi- 
nation and  control  of  medical  research,  which 
may  Impair  free  enterprise  and  deny  Impor- 
tant health  benefits  to  the  public. 

Two  years  ago  I  submitted  a  ratber  de- 
tailed report  of  certain  government  activities 
in  the  field  of  cancer  research.  This  report 
criticized  loose  and  unproductive  research  by 
the  National  Cancer  Lnfitltute,  and  also  the 
arbitrary  action  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration which  blocked  a  promising  line 
of  cancer  research  using  enzymes  which  had 
been  developed  by  Dr.  Frank  L.  Shlvely  of 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

It  U  interesting  and,  I  think  significant, 
that  the  FDA  blocked  a  small  entrepreneur. 
Dr.  Shlvely,  who  was  a  pioneer  In  the  enzyme 
treatment  of  cancer:  but  since  my  report  to 
the  Senate  on  this  two  years  ago.  other  large 
organizations  have  apparently  taken  up  this 
line  of  research  with  the  blessing  of  the  PDA, 
and  have  announced  favorable  results  with 
ensymes  on  a  few  cancer  patients,  and  are 
going  ahead  full  steam.  However,  Dr.  Shlvely 
Yt^^  never  been  cleared  for  further  research. 
I  wish  now  to  draw  attention  to  another 
example  where  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, by  a  series  of  short  sighted  and  even 
scandalous  maneuvers,  has  blocked  a  meri- 
torious line  of  research  and  treatment  in  the 
field  of  hardening  of  the  arteries. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the 
desperate  need  for  more  adequate  prevention 
and  treatment  of  the  deadly  diseases  of  arte- 
rtoederosts,  which  result  in  many  of  our 
finest  men  and  women  being  carried  off  be- 
fore their  time  by  coronary  heart  attacks, 
strokes,  sclerosis  and  hemorrhages  In  many 
different  organs,  and  even  blindness  as  In 
diabetic  retinopathy. 

There  mxxst  be  better  answers  to  these 
problems,  highlighted  by  the  fact  that  de- 
generation of  arteries  in  general  and 
coronary  arteries  In  parttcular  Is  far  higher 
In  the  United  States  and  some  other  Western 
Countries,  wheresis  it  Is  far  lower,  for  exam- 
ple. In  Korea  and  among  the  Masai  tribe  of 
Africa. 

Also.  I  have  oome  across  a  twelve  year 
battle  which  Dr.  Murray  Israel  of  Long  Island 
has  been  having  with  the  FDA  over  his 
treatment  of  arteriosclerosis.  His  remedy  is  a 
unique  and  patented  combination  of  thyroid 
hormone  and  Vitamin  B„,  which  is  given 
Intravenously. 

His  treatment  has  been  favorably  reviewed 
In  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation and  the  American  Journal  of  Diges- 
tive Diseases,  and  has  been  used  by  a  size- 
able number  of  reputable  physicians  who 
collaborate  with  Dr.  Israel.  An  exceUent  lay 
account  of  the  treatment  was  recently 
described  by  the  Science  Editor  of  TTnlted 
Press  International  and  released  on  Jiily  21, 
1968. 

The  unreasonable  and  Improper  actions  of 
the  FDA  In  this  case  are  almost  Incredible. 
They  show  Just  how  dangerous  It  Is  for  a 
government  agency  to  have  immense  power 
which,  operating  In  secret  where  Its  alleged 
scientific  analyses  are  not  open  to  public 


inspection,  cannot  be  chaUenged  except  on 
the  highest  level:  that  U,  only  by  Congres- 
sional Investigation  or  Presidential  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  report  on 
Dr.  Israel's  struggle  with  the  FDA  and  the 
XJPI  news  release  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record,  along  with  the  previously  re- 
ferred to  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  American  Journal  of 
Digestive  Diseases  articles. 

FDA  Versus  Cothtbobal 
The  following  Is  the  synopsis  of  the  pro- 
tracted difficulties,  which  Vascular  Phar- 
maceutical Co.  and  Murray  Israel,  MU..  have 
bad  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion for  the  last  12  years. 

(a)  Dr.  Israel  is  an  active  practicing  physi- 
cian who  the  FDA  admits  is  ethical  and 
reputable.'  Vascular  PharmaceuUcal  Co.  was 
organized  by  his  patiente  to  supply  special 
combinations  of  hormones  and  vitamins  at 
low  cost,  and  he  serves  as  Its  medical  direc- 
tor vrithout  any  financial  compensation. 

(b)  He  invented  and  holds  a  patent*  on 
a  drug  combination.  Cothyrobal,*  composed 
of  equal  parts  of  thyroid  hormone  and  vit- 
amin B„,  which  permits  the  safe  administra- 
tion of  larger  doses  of  thyroid  than  can  be 
given  alone.  FDA  admits  his  treatment  may 
be  of  great  significance  in  the  treatment  of 
arteriosclerosis.' 

(c)  The  Journal  of  the  AMA  and  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Digestive  Diseases  have  edi- 
torially favored  his  treatment,  the  latter  stat- 
ing, ".  .  .  he  has  made  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant studies  so  far.  .  .  ."♦ 

(d)  The  evidence  will  show  that  the  FDA, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  private  enterprise, 
unreasonably,  unscientifically,  and  by  im- 
proper if  not  corrupt  methods  refused  to  ap- 
prove Cothyrobal  and  Bui)pressed  the  dis- 
semination and  marketing  of  this  Invention, 
while  BimulUneously  promoting  and  approv- 
ing for  marketing  a  competing  •  •  "  »  drug. 
Choloxln,  of  a  large  drvig  company,  Baxter 
Laboratories. 

(e)  In  Its  discrimination  against  Dr. 
Israel  in  favor  of  a  large  and  powerful  drug 
company,  the  FDA  made  extensive  and  al- 
legedly scientific  analyses  of  the  merits  of 
Dr.  Israel's  Invention,  l5othyrobal,  but  has 
consistently  withheld  the  detalU  of  these 
analysis  from  Dr.  Israel  so  that  he  could  not 
rebut  them.' 

(f)  Dr.  Israel  submitted  to  the  FDA  a  re- 
port of  crucial  animal  experiments*  per- 
formed by  a  Urg*  drug  testing  firm  ac- 
ceptable to  the  FDA,  which  showed  the  effect 
of  doses  of  thyroid  alone'and  of  thyroid  plus 
vitamin  B^.  It  was  shown  that  a  certain 
dose  of  thyroid  alone  kUled  40  percent  of 
the  wTiimniii,  and  that  same  dose  of  thyroid 
given  simultaneously  with  vitamin  B^ 
(Cothyrobal)  killed  none.  This  experimental 
data  further  confirmed  what  was  already 
thoroughly  extabllshed  In  the  scientific 
literature." 

The  first  thing  an  WOA  pharmacologist.  Dr. 
Grant,  did  was  to  Ignore  that  Cothyrobal 
was  used  In  the  experiment,  and  claim  that 
nothing  but  thyroid  alone  was  tested,  with 
the  conclusion  that  the  sponsor  was  guUty 
of  misrepresentation."  The  last  two  pages 
of  the  data  specifically  described  the  admln- 


•  Pronounced  kO-thl'-rO-ball. 

*  *  roA's  Dr.  Flnkel,  ostensibly  in  charge 
of  approving  both  Cothyrobal  and  Choloxln 
applications  now  admits,  as  did  FDA's  Dr. 
Smith  at  the  time, "  •,  that  the  two  drugs  are 
similar  and  compete  with  each  other  ibid, 
but  a  private  VDA  memo  shows  that  inside 
the  FDA  councils  when  the  Issue  was  raised 
of  conflict  of  interest  of  FDA's  Cothyrobal 
consultants.  Dr.  Flnkel  argued  that  the 
drugs  did  not  compete  with  each  other.* 
Note  that  FDA's  IBM  printout  on  "chemical- 
ly and  pharmacologically  related  dnigs"  lists 
Choloxln  and  Cothyrobal  side  by  side.* 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Utnttlon  at  Cothy  mbal,  and  the  TDK  later 
privately  noted  tlu  ,t  ttaey  deznoiwtrated  pro- 
tective effect,'*'  t  lit  Dr.  Grant  acted  as  If 
theae  two  pagea  dl  1  not  exlst.i* 

Dr.  Orant'8  palpi  ,ble  error  was  constantly 
cited  In  major  repo  -U  downgrading  Cotbyro- 
bal  by  FDA  Asslata  at  Cotnmlaaloner  Rankin 
to  Speaker  of  the  aouse  McCormack,  other 
Ciongreasmen  and  members  of  the  pub- 
He,"'*  ■*  who  had  Inquired  aa  to  why  the 
FDA  did  not  approv  e  Cothyrobal.  Mr.  Rankin 
wrote  that  he  had  personally  reviewed  the 
Cothyrobal  appllcat  Ion.  Eventually,  the  same 
Dr.  Grant  at  the  as  me  stage  of  the  Choloxln 
application,  apprc  ved  Choloxln  without 
queatlon  for  dlnlca  use." 

(g)  The  FDA  In  September  1904  revoked 
the  Investlgatlona:  new  drug  exemption 
(IMD)  for  CothyroMU  on  the  grounds  that 
It  was  not  cllnloallj  safe,"  despite  imequlvo- 
cal  private  FDA  adn  laalons  that  over  a  period 
of  more  than  ten  yt  so*  there  had  never  been 
a  report  of  Injury,  \  ind  that  Its  own  Bureau 
of  Medicine  consldi  red  Cothyrobal  safe: 

"We  are  not  In  i  position  to  charge  that 
this  procedure  is  unsafe,  especially  when 
used  by  a  physlolax ,  We  are  not  prepared  to 
establlsh'that  this  method  presents  a  seri- 
ous healQi  hazard."  * 

By  revoking  the  [ND.  a  very  rare  action, 
the  FDA  legally  bl(  eked  all  furtber  clinical 
Investigation  of  Cot  lyrobal. 

(h)  In  preparatlun  for  an  FHA  hearing 
in  November  1963  on  the  merits  of  the 
Cothyrobal  appllcat  on.  the  FDA  hired  out- 
side consultants  to  back  up  Its  refusal  of 
the  Cothyrobal  ap  >llcatlon,  and  aupplled 
them  only  with  a  lerogatory  FDA  critique 
and  not  with  any  a  Dr.  Israel's  animal  and 
clinical  data  on  ti  le  drtig  in  FDA  files." 
One  of  these  consi  Itants,  Dr.  BMtohevsky, 
was  on  an  annual  i  tlpend  from  Baxter  and 
owned  Baxter  stoi  k,>*  and  another.  Dr. 
Nodlne,  was  head  of  a  sub-department  under 
the  chairman  of  the  department  of  medicine 
at  Hahnemann  Meclcal  College,  Dr  Moyer." 
At  this  very  time.  Dr.  Moyer  was  actively 
assisting  Baxter  to  get  FDA  approval  for 
Baxter's  Choloxln  i  lid. 

In  addition,  a  toi  al  of  five  heads  of  sub- 
departments  (Drs.  Llkoff,"  Nodlne,  Mills. 
Brest,  Relmann)  a  otd  three  other  doctors 
(Drs.  Novack,  Segal,  Bender)  all  under  Moyer 
at  Hahnemann  wei »  also  actively  assisting 
Baxter  to  get  FDi.  approval  for  Baxter's 
Choloxln":  The  FI  A  was  fully  aware  that 
these  men  were  coi  suiting  on  Choloxln  for 
Baxter. 

(1)  Just  before  tJ  le  FDA  Onally  approved 
Baxter's  Choloxln,  :t  wrote  about  a  dozen 
letters  to  unprejudl:ed  and  unpaid  outside 
consultants  of  higl  clinical  reputation  In 
other  medical  schoc  Is  seeking  advice  about 
Chloxln ".  Their  re  slles  almost  unUormly 
disparaged  Choloxln  ',  but  this  cogent  advice 
the  PDA  cavalierly  1(  nored  and  promptly  ap- 
proved Choloxln  regt  rdless. 


NATuax  or  OB. 


sbael's  invention 


For  many  years  an  i  throughout  the  world, 
medical  scientists  he  ve  known  and  acknowl- 
edged that  thyroid  hormone  is  Intimately 
Involved  In  the  deadly  scourge  of  premature 
hardening  of  the  ai  terles,  which  causes  the 
prematiu-e  death  of  millions  of  people,  most 
spectacularly  by  cc  ronary  artery  heart  at- 
tacks, but  equally  1:  t  Importance  by  the  de- 
terioration of  small  prteries  In  the  brain  and 
'  strokes,  kidney  disease, 
diabetic  blindness,  and 


other  organs  causlni 
high  blood  pressure 


many  other  deadly  d  seases. 


Since  some  of  the 
hardening  of  the  ar 


noat  extensive  and  early 
erles  takes  place  In  the 


*PDA  named  Dr 
sultant  early  In  1964 

Footnotes  at  end 


thyroid  disease  of  m  rxedema.  In  which  there 
is  a  severe  lack  of  the  thyroid  hormone", 
many  eminent  medi  :al  researchers  In  recent 
years  have  frankly  a  bated  that  if  there  were 


]  dkoff  a  Cothyrobal  con- 

artlcle. 


only  some  way  to  administer  the  chief  thy- 
roid hormone,  laevo-thyroxlne,  or  some  close 
chemical  relative  of  it,  without  getting  the 
well  known  and  dangerous  side  effect  of  pal- 
pitation and  strain  on  the  heart,  then  such 
administration  of  thyroid  hormone  would  be 
the  Ideal  drug  tor  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  hardening  of  the  arterlea  *°. 

On  this  basic  rationale,  the  FDA  approved 
Baxter's  Choloxln,  which  Is  a  synthetic  ana- 
logue (the  dextro  Isomer)  of  the  chief  natural 
thyroid  hormone;  but  Ignored  Dr.  Israel's 
Invention  and  patent,  Cothyrobal,  which 
consists  of  equal  parts  of  the  natural  thyroid 
hormone,  laevo  thyroxine  and  vitamin  B„. 
which  thus  has  the  unique  and  patented 
feature  that  the  B,.,  protects  the  patient 
from  bad  side  effects  of  thyroid '. 

Choloxln  was  approved  by  using  the  nar- 
row criterion  of  its  alleged  ability  to  lower 
choleeterol.M  The  FDA  admits  that  regular 
ihyrold  hormone  also  lowers  cholesterol.** 
but  the  FDA  has  Insisted  that  interminable 
clinical  studies  be  done  on  Cothyrobal, 
meeting  standards  never  required  of  ChoUxc- 
in,  to  prove  that  Cothyrobal  can  also  lower 
cholesterol,"  a  capability  of  Cothyrobal 
which  the  FDA  paradoxically  admits  *•  is  in- 
evitable because  of  Its  content  of  thyroid 
hormone. 

It  was  about  fifteen  years  ago  that  nu- 
merous animal  experiments  by  eminent  au- 
thorities hrmly  established*,  with  no  subse- 
quent evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  when 
vitamin  B,,'  Is  given  simultaneously  along 
with  thyroid  hormone  In  proper  doses,  the 
metabolic  stimulation  of  thyroid  Is  obtained 
without  bad  side  effects  on  the  heart.*  In 
fact,  this  phenomenon  was  used  as  the  first 
method  of  analysis  for  the  presence  of  B^ 
when  the  vitamin  was  discovered  in  1948.*  • 
A  series  of  animals  is  given  a  known  amount 
of  thyroid  hormone  or  thyrold-stlmiilating 
protein  along  with  the  unknown  sample  con- 
taining vitamin  B,,'.  The  degree  of  protection 
from  cardiac  death  in  the  series  of  ftnimain 
delineated  the  amount  of  BJ  which  must 
have  been  present  in  the  sample  tested. 

Dr.  Israel  recognized  the  Importance  of 
theae  new  facts.  Ignored  by  other  clinicians. 
Since  1934  he  had  been  using  thyroid,  B 
complex,  and  other  vitamins  for  the  treat- 
ment of  hardening  of  the  arterlea  on  a  the- 
oretical and  empirical  basis  •  before  vitamin 
B„'  was  discovered.  As  previously  mentioned, 
in  1962,  he  patented  a  combination  of  equal 
parts  of  natural  thyroid  hormone  (laevo- 
thyroxlne) — and  vitamin  B,,  for  hiunan 
use  under  the  name  of  Cothyrobal.* 

Just  as  Banting  and  Best  patented  in- 
sulin. Dr.  Israel  hoped  to  control  the  devel- 
opment of  his  treatment  and  iise  the  funds 
from  the  marketing  of  Cothjrrobal  for  im- 
proved and  badly  needed  research  In  the 
field  of  arteriosclerosis.  Like  Banting  and 
Best,  he  set  up  a  non-profit  foundation. 
The  Vascular  Research  Foundation,  of 
which  he  is  the  medical  director.  But,  unlike 
Banting  and  Beet  who  allied  themselves  with 
the  University  of  Toronto,  he  was  unable  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  a  university 
( 1966)  nor  would  any  of  the  large  drug  com- 
panies desire  to  take  over  the  thyroid-vi- 
tamin method  because  of  adverse  medical 
opinion  at  that  time. 

Therefore,  Vascvdar  Pharmaceutical  Co. 
was  set  up  by  Dr.  Israel's  paUents  to  supply 
Cothyrobal  (and  other  special  mixtures  of 
thyroid  and  vitamins  used  by  Dr.  Israel  and 
his  colleagues  to  which  the  FDA  does  not 


*One  of  them  was  Dr.  Sure,  co-dlscoverer 
of  vitamin  E. 

* 'Vitamin  B,j  is  nearly  the  most  potent 
biological  substance  ever  discovered;  for  ex- 
ample, it  saves  the  lives  of  patients,  who 
would  otherwise  uniformly  die  of  pernicious 
anemia.  In  doses  on  the  order  of  5  mllllonths 
of  a  gram  per  day."  No  human  blood  cell 
can  grow  or  mature  without  its  quota  of 
about  a  dozen  molecules  of  vitamin  B,,'.* 


•  object  ••).  Dr.  Israel  has  never  received  any 
remuneration  from  the  Vascular  Pharma- 
ceutical Cki.  or  the  Foundation. 

Dr.  Israel  and  his  colleagues  in  New  York, 
Massachusetts  and  a  numt>er  of  other  states 
have  given  Cothyrobal  to  thousands  of  pa- 
tients for  about  ten  years  on  an  investiga- 
tive basis,  and  the  FDA  acknowledges  that 
all  these  doctors  are  competent  and  reputa- 
ble '  and  that  there  has  never  been  a  report 
of  Injury  from  the  drug."  A  great  many  clin- 
ical reports  on  Cothyrobal  have  been  filed 
with  FDA  by  these  doctors  in  the  last  ten 
years,  describing  the  safety  and  efficacy  of 
the  drug,  and  an  Impartial  study  of  the  com- 
petency of  these  reports  in  comparison  with 
the  average  of  such  reports  regularly  given 
credence  by  the  FDA  in  Its  approval  of  drugs 
Including  Choloxln,  will  esUbllsh  that  they 
meet  FDA  standards. 

It  Is  not  necessary,  although  it  would  be 
highly  insttyctive.  to  go  Into  these  and  other 
details  of  how  the  FDA  managed  by  shifting 
and  circuitous  means  to  block  Dr.  Israel's 
Cothyrobal  at  every  turn,  while  giving  the 
green  light  to  other  drugs,  especially  Cho- 
loxln and  Mer-29  used  for  the  treatment  of 
hardening  of  the  arteries  and  the  lowering 
of  cholesterol.  It  is  only  necessary  In  this 
report  to  point  out  certain  double  standards, 
the  most  serious  of  which  established  a 
priori  that  the  FDA  has  been  unfair  In  this 
case. 

n>A    DOUBLK    STANDAKOS 

Safety  of  thyroid  and  vitamin  B„  already 
Jcnown 
One  of  the  first  double  standards  practiced 
by  the  FDA  was  its  preslstent  ignoring  of 
the  fact  that  the  only  active  Ingredients  in 
Cothyrobal,  thyroid  hormone  and  vitamin 
Bu,  are  two  of  the  most  extensively  studied 
drugs  in  the  world,  long  ago  approved  by  the 
PDA.  We  all  know  that  the  PDA  frequently 
approves  new  combinations  of  previously  ap- 
proved drugs  with  only  minimum  require- 
ments for  toxicity  tests  in  animals,"  so  it 
was  tinreasonable  of  the  PDA  to  insist "  that 
the  VasciUar  Pharmaceutical  Co.  perform  the 
most  elal>orate  animal  toxicity  tests,  which 
can  easily  cost  large  sums  beyond  the  fi- 
nancial resources  of  a  small  research  foun- 
dation. At  the  very  time  when  the  FDA  was 
insisting  on  elaborate  toxicity  tests  for 
"Cothyrobal.  the  PDA  specialist  in  charge  of 
evaluating  both.  Cothyrobal  and  Choloxln, 
Dr.  Flnkel,  now  admits  that  she  already  be- 
lieved no  further  toxicity  tests  were  needed 
on  Cothyrobal  because  of  already  available 
knowledge  about  thyroid  ingredients  and 
because  the  other  active  Ingredient,  vitamin 
B,.,  has  no  known  toxic  dose."  In  fact,  way 
back  in  1959,  the  FDA  in  Its  private  memo- 
randa suggested  that  toxicity  tests  were  un- 
necessary, and  CothjTobal  consultants.  Dr. 
Nodlne,  privately  deprecated  them." 
The  pharmacological  falsehood 

As  previously  described,  the  PDA  practi- 
cally denied  the  very  existence  of  crucial 
pages  In  a  Cothyrobal  report  of  experimental 
tests  In  animals,  and  thereby  repeatedly  sup- 
pressed public  inquiry  about  the  PDA's  han- 
dling of  the  Cothyrobal  application "" ». 
The  powerful  animal  evidence  of  Cothyro- 
bal's  unique  protecUve  action  against  the 
undesirable  and  dangerous  side  effects  of 
thyroid  hormone  thus  lies  burled  deep  in  the 
secret  archives  of  the  PTJA. 

"Iliis  Issue  never  came  to  a  head  because 
the  PDA  does  not  detail  Its  criticisms  to  ap- 
plicants It  does  not  like,  announcing  for  the 
most  part  merely  the  various  chapters  and 
verses  of  the  general  regulations  which  the 
PDA  believes  have  not  been  compiled  with. 
Since  there  Is  no  theoretical  limit  to  the  ani- 
mal and  human  tests  which  can  be  made  on 
a  drug,  it  is  easy  for  the  PT>A  to  stand  on  Its 
enormous  prestige  and  secret  information, 
like  an  Iceberg  in  the  sea,  and  reveal  to  out- 
siders only  the  tip  which  suits  Its  purpose. 

The  FDA's  pharmacological  falsehood  had 
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the  effect,  at  the  very  outset  of  Dr.  Israel's 
submission  of  new  animal  data  under  the 
more  restrictive  1962  drug  law,  of  discourag- 
ing and  blocking  the  prospect  of  all  further 
animal  testing.  If  first  class  work  could  be 
thus  ignored,"  not  to  mention  the  fact  that 
its  results  merely  reinforced  what  bad  long 
ago  been  thoroughly  established  in  the  scien- 
tific literature,*  what  object  could  there  be  in 
battering  one's  bead  against  this  stony  re- 
sistance of  the  FDA? 

To  crown  It  all,  the  PDA  proceeded  to  in- 
form all  Inquirers,  especially  Congressmen, 
that  Dr.  Israel  had  submitted  no  animal  evi- 
dence to  show  that  Cothyrobal  had  any  safety 
feature,  citing  the  false  statement  in  Its  own 
records  as  proof, i°*^  and  that  Vascular  Phar- 
maceutical Co.  and  Dr.  Israel  were  making 
money  illegally  from  the  distribution  of 
Cothyrobal  to  doctors  investigating  the 
drug " ".  The  charge  of  conunerclallzatlon 
was  untrue,  and  the  n>A  baa  carefully 
avoided  ever  landing  in  court  with  the 
Cothyrobal  sponsors  on  this  or  any  other 
charge.** 

Jlubber  stamp  consultants  with  conflicts  of 
interest 

The  PDA  admits  that  it  never  would  have 
accepted  a  single  Cothyrobal  consultant  If 
any  of  them  had  shown  any  interest  In  the 
possible  benefits  of  Cothyrobal.*'  In  fact,  it 
backed  off  in  great  alarm  when  the  most 
eminent  man  they  approached.  Dr.  W.  C. 
Hueper,  then  head  of  a  department  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  warned  FDA 
emissaries  that  "I>r.  Israel  would  be  difficult 
to  beat"."  In  their  words,  "We  agreed  this 
morning's  confoence  with  Dr.  Hueper  was  a 
shocker  .  .  .  Onychuk  and  Levit  agreed  we 
dont  want  Hueper.  ..."  (ibid).* 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  action  taken  by 
the  FDA  to  block  Cothyrobal  was  the  em- 
ployment of  certain  outside  consultants 
brought  In  to  support  the  FDA's  disapproval 
of  the  Cothyrobal  application,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  were  in  the  pay  of,  or  other- 
wise under  heavy  obligation  to,  the  chief 
competitor  of  Vascular  Pharmaceutical  Co. 
and  Dr.  Israel,  Baxter  Laboratories  ">< ". 
This  Is  a  large  drug  company  with  several 
subsidiaries  particularly  active  in  the  manu- 
faicture  of  intravenous  solutions. 

The  first  two  Cothyt-obal  consultants  were 
first  paid  to  come  down  and  give  Guest  Lec- 
tures at  the  FDA,  at  which  times  the  FDA 
says  they  were  enlisted  as  Cothyrobal  con- 
sultants **.  In  retrospect.  It  la  worthwhile  to 
follow  the  chain  of  events  to  see  what  is 
known  about  how  these  consultants  came 
to  be  selected  and  the  role  they  played. 

On  November  27,  1962,  when  Dr.  Israel 
and  his  attorney  showed  the  FDA  his  new 
experimental  evidence  of  Cotbyrobal's  unique 
ability  to  protect  against  the  toxic  effects 
of  thyroid  hormone,  and  expressed  their  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  FDA's  long  delays  since 
1956,  and  they  stated  that  they  had  decided 
to  file  the  Cothyrobal  application  over  PDA 
protest**,  thus  making  an  administrative 
hearing  on  the  matter  mandatory. 

The  PDA  immediately  alerted  its  division 
in  the  New  York  area,  where  Dr.  Israel  has 
his  office,  to  the  fact  that  this  experimental 
work  had  come  in  and  that  a  bearing,  rarely 
held  by  the  roA  **,  was  in  prospect  *''■. 

Within  two  months,  massive  inspections 
were  made  by  the  FDA  of  the  firm  supplying 
Cothjrrobal  and  of  Vascular  Pharmaceutical 
Co.,  on  the  theory  that  the  CJothyrobal  spon- 
sors were  Illegally  making  money  out  of  the 
distribution  of  Cothyrobal  to  colleagues  test- 


ing the  drug  under  Its  Investigation  exemp- 
tion (IND),  and  on  March  13,  1963  the  TDK 
declared  the  new  drug  application  (NDA) 
Incomplete. 

But  these  were  not  the  most  immediate 
sequelae.  On  December  6. 1962,  Just  nine  days 
after  Dr.  Israel  first  gave  the  FDA  the  new 
animal  data,  PDA  Acting  Director  of  the 
Division  of  New  Drugs,  Dr.  Ruskin,  received 
the  following  memorandum  from  one  of  his 
subordinates : 

"Subject:  Quest  Lectures  in  Pharmacology 
and  Therapeutics. 

"I  wish  to  propose  the  organization  of  a 
series  of  Guest  Lectures  in  Pharmacology 
and  Therapeutics  to  be  held  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance between  members  of  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  who  are  involved 
in  the  evaluation  of  New  Drugs  and  promi- 
nent scientists  who  are  leaders  in  various 
phases  of  drug  research. 

"These  lectures  would  be  of  benefit  for 
many  reasons  .  .  .  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  necessity  to  widen  the  btireau's  associa- 
tion with  the  objective  and  recognized  medi- 
cal scientists  on  whom  the  Bureau  may  have 
to  call  on  future  occasions." ''  (Italic  sup- 
plied.) 

Curiously  enough.  Dr.  Ruskin  arranged  •» 
for  the  first  such  talks  to  be  given  (in  June 
and  September  1963)  by  the  consultants 
chosen  to  advise  on  <3othyrobal.  Dr.  Krltch- 
evsky  who  was  on  a  yearly  stipend  paid  by 
Baxter  Laboratories",  and  Dr.  Nodlne  who 
was  a  subordinate  '*  of  the  chief  of  medicine 
at  Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital, 
Dr.  Moyer,  who  was  also  a  paid  consultant  of 
Baxter  Laboratories  and  at  that  time  actively 
helping  Baxter  get  their  Choloxln  approved  ". 
Altogether,  Moyer  had  five  sub-department 
heads  and  three  other  departmental  sub- 
ordinates at  Hahnemann  consulting  with  him 
or  directly  with  Baxter  on  Choloxln  ibid.* 

Dr.  Nodlne  at  this  time  was  In  charge  of  a 
pharmacological  research  training  program 
at  Hahnemann,  apparently  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  drug  companies "",  and 
aimed  at  training  pharmacologists  how  to 
develop  drugs  and  other  skills,  including 
"special  contact  with  pharmaceutical  devel- 
opment, PDA  procedures,  clinical  testing  re- 
quirements, and  marketing  problems"  ibid. 
Four  Cothyrobal  consultants  participated 
In  this  training  program,  Drs.  Nodlne, 
Krltchevsky,  Llkoff,  and  Freyhan  ibid.  In 
another  Interesting  development.  Dr.  Frey- 
han was  Invited  by  PDA's  Dr.  Smith  on  April 
26,  1963  to  conduct  a  clinical  study  at  FDA 
expense  at  Saint  Elizabeth's  Hospital  ■>. 

On  May  16,  1963",  FDA's  Assistant  Com- 
missioner Rankin  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
Speaker  of  the  House  McCormack,  wbo  had 
been  Inquiring  about  the  PDA's  actions  on 
(Cothyrobal.  Mr.  Rankin  repeated  the  phar- 
macological falsehood"  that  no  animal 
toxicity  data  had  been  submitted,  and  con- 
cluded with  the  false  and  defamatory  charge 
(never  documented  nor  pursued)  that  the 
Cothyrobal  sponsors.  Including  Dr.  Israel, 
were  making  money  Illegally  from  the  dis- 
tribution of  Cothyrobal  to  doctors  Inves- 
tigating the  drug»'»». 

On  May  20,  1963,  Mr.  Rankin  filed  a 
memorandum  of  an  acrimonious  session  be 
had  with  the  attorney  for  the  Cothyrobal 
sponsors,  in  which  Mr.  Rankin  In  a  very  rare 
If  not  unique  recording  of  Irritation  and  In- 
temperance In  official  FDA  records  told  the 
attorney: 
".  .  .  we  VTOuld  Just  have  to  face  the  fact 


that  he  had  submitted  a  lousy  new  drug  ap- 
plication .  .  ."  ". 

The  next  day  the  Cothyrobal  attorney  for- 
mally requested  an  FDA  hearing".  Six  days 
later,  PDA's  Dr.  Ruskin  wrote  Dr.  Nodlne" 
and  then  or  earlier  began  the  arrangements 
to  bring  down  from  Hahnemann  the  bevy 
of  Choloxln  adherents  as  paid  lecturers  and 
consultants  to  advise  the  FDA  whether 
Choloxln's  competitor,  Cothyrobal  should 
go  on  the  market.  According  to  the  PDA.  this 
advice  was  adverse. 

In  October  1963,  Just  before  the  hearing, 
legal  and  medical  PDA  officers  made  a  num- 
ber of  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  visits 
to  the  Cothyrobal  consultants  in  Philadel- 
phia to  brief  them  on  Cothyrobal,  and  also 
made  unprecedented**  tape  recordings  of 
these  interviews.  Later,  In  1964,  similar  tripe 
to  Boston  with  tape  recordings  and  to  At- 
lantic City  were  made."  All  these  tapes  which 
recorded  PDA  arguments  against  Cothyrobal 
and  consultant's  responses  have  mysteriously 
disappeared,"  *  despite  the  invariable  PDA 
policy  of  preserving  memoranda  of  all  F1>A 
contacts  involving  drug  applications,  espe- 
cially conferences,  and  including  even  tele- 
phone calls." 

Contrary  to  the  most  elemental  scientific 
procedure,  these  consultants  prior  to  the  FDA 
hearing  were  given  none "  of  Dr.  Israel's 
voluminous  raw  data  or  reports  which  he  and 
his  colleagues  submitted  to  the  FDA  in  sup- 
port of  (Cothyrobal.  Instead,  the  PDA  gave 
them  nottiing  but  Its  oira  critique  of  the 
Cothyrobal  data,  including  a  great  many 
speculations  of  Dr.  Plnkel  as  to  what  besides 
Cothyrobal  might  possibly  have  produced  the 
observed  benefits  in  the  patients.  Such  spec- 
ulations were  equally  applicable  to  Choloxln, 
but  were  almost  never  raised. 

No  Cothyrobal  consultant  has  ever  sub- 
mitted a  written  report,  which  would  enable 
Dr.  Israel  and  his  colleagues  to  challenge  it, 
and  yet  the  PDA  has  consUntly  broadcast 
the  alleged  adverse  opinions  of  the  Cothyro- 
bal consultants."  »  With  strange  unconcern, 
the  FDA  Insists  in  one  breath  that  the  ad- 
verse advice  given  by  its  Cothyrobal  con- 
sultants had  a  great  Influence  on  the  FDA 
rejection  of  the  Cothyrobal  application,**  and 
In  the  next  breath  that  it  never  did  learn 
what  they  thought  .«i 

The  hearing  began  on  November  4.  1963, 
but  was  promptly  aborted  by  mutual  con- 
sent," before  the  experts  for  either  side  could 
testify  or  be  cross-examined,  a  mutual  agree- 
ment having  been  reached  that  there  wer  •  no 
reol  obstacles  to  approval  of  the  application 
and  that  the  VDK  would  cooperate  fully 
henceforth  to  expedite  approval  ibid. 

Ever  since  this  time,  however,  the  FDA  has 
proceeded  to  Inform  Congressmen  and  mem- 
bers of  the  public  that  the  Cothyrobal  spon- 
sor unilaterally  withdrew,  insinuating  that 
Dr.  Israel  was  afraid  to  face  the  PDA  on 
scientific  grounds  in  an  open  hearing."  »  On 
the  contrary,  aborting  the  hearing  was  a  tac- 
tical victory  for  the  PDA  t>ecause  this  blocked 
the  CJothyrobal  sponsors  next  remedy,  which 
was  the  civil  courts  of  law  to  which  admin- 
istrative rulings  can  be  appealed.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  FDA  forces  was  well  expressed 
by  one  of  the  Cothyrobal  consultants  shortly 
after  the  hearing  In  a  letter  to  FDA's  Dr. 
Levitt  in  which  he  stated.  "I  was  pleased  to 
hear  of  the  successful  culmination,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  of  this  case  .  .  .""  (em- 
phasis supplied) . 

There  were  two  groups  of  Cothyrobal  con- 
sultants, five  for  the  November  1963  hearing, 
and  a  mostly  different  group  of  five  in  1964 


*  FDA's  Dr.  Flnkel,  who  was  there  and  who 
also  carried  on  most  of  the  correspondence 
and  arrangements  with  the  Cothyrobal  con- 
sultants, remembers  that  ".  .  .  we  might  pos- 
sibly have  gone  out  there  with  the  idea  that 
he  might  be  a  witness".** 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


•It  is  inconceivable  that  FDA  did  not 
know  that  Moyer  and  his  group  were  com- 
mitted to  Baxter  and  its  Choloxln.  A  con- 
stant flow  of  letters  from  the  Hahnemann 
consultants  to  Baxter  and  filed  by  Baxter 
with  PDA  had  been  going  on  since  at  least 
as  early  as  August  1962  *\ 


*It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  these 
tapes  contained  material  showing  that  the 
FDA  was  not  fair  and  scientific  in  iirglng  the 
consultants  to  reject  the  Cothyrobal  and/or 
that  the  consultants  did  not  really  agree  on 
its  rejection.  This  would  explain  the  FDA 
failure  ever  to  obtain  a  report  from  the 
consultants. 
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which  navOT  mvt.  Prom  January  to  Aucuat 
190*.  the  FDA  bad  b««n  ahaking  up  tha  aao- 
ond  panel  In  an  eS  ut  to  get  oonatdtanta  who 
could  survive  Ita  •  Ightly  more  enerfetlc  en- 
forcement of  the  ( onfllct  of  Intenat  regtila- 
tlona  laid  down  \<j  Prealdent  Kennedy  in 
May  1M3  **.  and  wl  to  would  at  long  laat  pro- 
vide aome  written  i  dvloe  a*  to  whether  or  not 
C!otbyrobal  should  be  im>proved.  Dr.  Flnkel, 
Dr.  RusUn's  suborUnate  In  charge  of  both 
the  Cothyrobal  ai  1  Baxter's  Cbolozln  ap- 
pUcatlons,  says  s] «  wanted  to  have  the 
Cothyrobal  consult  ants'  opinions  In  writing 
to  support  the  VDi  's  position  In  case  a  Con- 
gressional Invastl  pittng  committee  ever 
looked  Into  the  c  mtroversy  <*.  In  the  end, 
despite  an  immene  i  amount  of  contacts,  tape 
recorded  conferen  tm,  and  correspondence 
With  the  coDsultai  ts.  none  of  their  opinUma 
WM  ever  put  in  wri  ting. 

During  this  saiae  period  of  time,  the 
Cothyrobal  sponso  s  were  submitting  much 
important  clinical  data  for  FDA  considera- 
tion.* The  FDA  s^end  •3,000  to  have  the 
Cothyrobal  appUcaUon  photostated  for  the 
second  panel  of  cc  osultants  *'.  but  this  was 
not  done  until  Jui\  e  1964.  Only  two  consult- 
ants gdicoplea**"  The  ^A  had  Just  sug- 
gested.'fild  then  si  ortly  withdrawn  the  sug- 
gestion, that  a  pre  mlnent  Boston  physician 
sponsor  the  drug"  As  late  as  May  1,  19M. 
the  FDA  coordinate  r  for  consultants.  Dr.  Mil- 
ler, states  that  "thi  status  of  the  whole  situ- 
ation Is  still  not  qv  te  clear",  and  on  June  14, 
the  FDA  was  stUl  rylng  to  get  the  consult- 
ants to  ineet  and  r  inder  an  unbiased  written 
opinion  "  ". 

Therefore,  by  an]  ordinary  standards,  from 
November  4,  1983  t  o  August  1994,  the  whole 
question  was  very  i  luch  sub  judice.  The  IDA, 
however,  was  very  Susy  behind  all  fronts.  It 
solved  the  Judicial  (vacuum,  and  refreshed  Its 
scientific  reputatlo  a  by  widely  disseminated 
statements  such  m  the  following  to  the 
Cothyrobal  sponsoi  i  and  to  Congressmen: 

".  .  .  our  consiil  tants  .  .  .  feel  that  (the 
Cothyrobal  new  dri  g  applications)  fall  to  es- 
tablish effectlvenet  •  of  Cothyrobal"  ■*. 

"In  October  and  November  1963,  four  con- 
sultants, eminent  in  the  fields  of  Clinical 
Pharmacology,  End  }crlnology.  Cardiovascular 
Disease,  and  Bloch(  mlatry,  reviewed  the  data 
submitted  In  the  n  »w  drug  application.  They 
stated  that  the  da  a  were  Inadequate  to  es- 
tablish safety  and  (  ffecUveness  of  Cothyrobal 
for  the  uses  pro  xwed  In  these  applica- 
tions." "  ». 

The  handy  thlz! ;  about  these  "feelings" 
and  "statements"  if  the  Cothyrobal  consul- 
tants is  that  the  <  lotbyrobal  sponsors  could 
not  possibly  challe  tge  what  no  one  could  lay 
hands  on.  One  FD/  official,  who  should  know 
since  he  is  now  he  id  of  FDA's  Office  of  New 
Drugs,  Dr.  Hodges,  had  this  to  say: 

"Dr.  Robinson  :  rhe  fact  remains  he  (Dr. 
Israel)  has  never  :  mown  what  your  oonsitl- 
tants  thought. 

"Or.  HoDOis:  Nether  have  we."<* 

This  was  not  all.  [n  this  same  period  of  the 
first  half  of  1994,  tl  e  n>A  was  alao  vary  busy 
planning  to  revoke  the  Cothyrobal  Invaatlga- 
tlonal  exemption  I|ID)  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble »  n*  •  Such  rev(  cation  Is  quite  rare,**  and 


or   under 
l-aO-64,  1-23-64,  ('. 
64.  3-17-64,  3-20-94, 
4-18-64,     4-21-64. 
4-38-64.  4-29-64 
6-3-64    (2),    e-8-6< 


•  Dates  of  docui  tents  In  FDA  Cothyrobal 
file  referring  to  scle  itlflc  evidence  In  prospect 
dlscussl<ii  during   1994:    1-10-64. 
) .  3-10-64,  3-19—64.  3-9- 
4-1-64.  4-9-64.  4-10-64. 
4-33-64,     4-34-94      (3), 
It-13-94,  fr-19-94.  6-38-94. 
9-10-94,    9-11-64    (3), 


Footnotes  at  end 


9-19-64.  6-18-64.  4-36-64.  6-39-94.  9-30-94, 
7-2-64,  7-30-64. 

*  'In  contrast  to  denial  of  a  new  drug  appli- 
cation there  is  no  1  ppeal  from  an  FDA  revo- 
cation of  an  Invai  Ugatton&I  new  drug  ex- 
emption (IND) .  Tta  )  FDA  alone  deoldaa  If  an 
IND  may  be  relnsta  ed  <*. 


of  article. 


could  be  expected  to  bar  anyone  less  deter- 
mined than  Dr.  Israel  and  his  colleagues  from 
accumulating  more  evidence  of  Cothyrobal's 
merits. 

FDA  revoked  the  IND  In  September  1994  on 
grounds  that  Cothyrobal  was  not  safe",  de- 
spite unequivocal  FDA  admissions  (a)  that 
there  had  not  been  a  report  of  injury";  (b) 
that  Dr.  Flnkel  was  little  worried  about  safety 
and  deprocated  the  iveed  for  even  animal 
safety  tests  *;  and  (c)  most  conclusive  of  all, 
FDA's  Bureau  of  Medicine  told  Its  legal  de- 
partment : 

"We  are  not  in  a  position  to  charge  that 
this  procedure  is  unsafe,  especially  when  used 
by  a  physician.  We  are  not  prepared  to  estab- 
lish that  this  method  presents  a  serious 
health  hasard."  <■ 

By  putting  together  these  various  confllot- 
Ing  FDA  utterances,  ordinarily  coneeaied 
from  view  in  the  secret  catacombs  of  the 
FDA,  (t  thus  becomes  perfectly  clear  that  the 
FDA  vised  a  false  argument  that  Cothyrobal 
was  unsafe  to  revoke  the  IND  and  block 
further  accumulation  of  Cothyrobal  efficacy. 

And,  of  course,  the  ubiquitous  Choloxin 
was  hovering  in  the  wings. 

As  early  as  September  19,  1993.  FDA's  Dr. 
Ruskln  had  an  "Informal  discussion"  with 
the  medical  director  of  Baxter  about  the  "de- 
ficiencies In  the  Choloxin  application"**. 
Three  months  later.  Dr.  Israel  submitted  his 
crucial  animal  data,  and  two  days  later  Dr. 
Ruskln's  subordinate  submitted  to  him  the 
plan  for  Quest  Lecturers  under  which  the 
Hahnemann  doctors  were  paid  to  oome  down 
for  talks  and  named  as  Cothyrobal  consul- 
tants. On  or  about  April  26,  1963  Cothyrobal 
consultant  Dr.  Freyhan  was  offered  a  re- 
search project  to  be  paid  for  by  FDA  ■>. 

Cothyrobal  consultants  Dra.  Nodlne  and 
Likoff,  and  their  group  of  at  least  six  more 
doctors  at  Hahnemann,  were  offered  the  pros- 
pect of  conducting  a  postgraduate  training 
course  for  FDA  doctors  and  acting  In  the 
capacity  of  a  permanent  panel  of  outside 
consultants  for  the  FDA^<<*.  As  previously 
mentioned,  all  theee  Hahnemann  men  were 
at  that  time  actively  asslstlztg  Baxter's  ef- 
forts to  get  Choloxin  approved  by  the  TDK. 
All  this  was  going  on  In  1963  while  the  stage 
was  being  set  for  a  very  rare  event  an  FDA 
administrative  hearing  on  a  new  drug  appli- 
cation; in  this  case,  Cothyrobal. 

After  Cothyrobal  was  stymied  In  Novem- 
ber 1963  by  a  hearing  that  was  not  a  hearing. 
Dr.  Flnkel  conferred  with  Baxter  early  In 
February  about  the  Choloxin  new  drug  ap- 
plication. She  tried  to  hold  as  consultants  on 
the  second  Cothyrobal  panel  those  who  were 
tied  to  Baxter,  Drs.  Nodlne,  Krltchevsky,  and 
Likoff,  but  somehow  the  conflict  of  Interest 
regulations  caught  up  with  the  first  two". 
Three  other  Cothyrobal  consultants  who  did 
not  work  at  Hahnemann  were  dropped  In 
1964  for  conflict  of  Interest.  Drs.  Lardy,  Ing- 
bar,  and  Friend".  Yet  as  lata  as  April  30. 
1994.  high  offldaU  of  the  FDA  (Drs.  Smith 
and  Miller)  were  arguing  that  Dr.  Krltchev- 
sky's  ownership  of  Baxter  stock  did  not  make 
him  Ineligible,  because  Baxter's  new  drug  ap- 
plication for  Choloxin  was  dormant ",  a  very 
peculiar  conclusion  based  on  a  most  extraor- 
dinary untruth". 

In  1999  Dr.  Flnkel  or  some  one  else  In  the 
FDA  Bureau  of  Medicine  again  attempted  to 
employ  Or.  Nodlne  as  a  consultant  on  some 
matter  other  than  Cothyrobal.  but  he  was 
turned  down  for  obscure  reasons  by  the  IDA 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Operations". 
Cothyrobal  had  by  this  time  been  thoroughly 
knocked  out  of  the  running. 

The  FDA  now  makes  a  great  pretense  that 
members  of  the  first  group  were  witnesses 
tor  an  FDA  hearing  and  those  of  the  second 
group  were  to  be  true  consultants,  thus  ex- 
plaining its  negligence  In  falling  to  disqualify 
the  first  group  for  conflict  of  interest  *>.  But 
the  record  shows  that  the  FDA  constantly 


used    both    terms    for    both    groups  •    and 
planned  to  use  all  the  men  for  both  pur- 
poses""". 

The  distinction  is  really  academic,  simply 
because  the  function  of  the  FDA,  so  far  as  Its 
drug  approval  function  Is  concerned,  is  to 
act  us  a  judge.  It  is  inexcusable  for  the  FDA 
to  perform  its  drug  approval  functions  as  a 
prosecutor  rather  than  a  judge  in  the  exercise 
of  its  awful  power  over  the  very  lives  of  mil- 
lioru  of  people,  not  to  mention  scientific 
reputations.  It  is  Incumbent  upon  the  FDA 
to  call  as  neither  witnesses  nor  consultants 
men  who  It  knows  are  prejudiced  or  other- 
wise incompetent. 

The  incredible  attitude  of  the  old  guard  at 
nSA.  which  would  rather  play  policeman 
than  Judge,  and  for  whom  the  end  seems  to 
Justify  the  means.  Is  well  expreeed  by  Or, 
Flnkel's  unsucceesful  efforts  to  retain  Ors. 
Nodlne  and  Krltchevsky  on  the  second 
Cothyrobal  panel.  n>A  Coordinator  of  Sci- 
entific Committees,  Dr.  BCUler.  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing In  a  memorandiun  May  1,  1994: 

"I  asked  her  whether  these  four  scientists 
are  to  be  unbiased  experta  or  are  they  to  be 
'our  witnesses'?  She  seemed  a  little  uncer- 
tain about  this  .  .  .  She  regretted  that  she 
could  not  use  Nodlne  and  Krltchevsky  .  .  . 
She  had  been  in  touch  with  Dr.  Krltchevsky. 
He  said  that  he  would  be  willing  to  sell  his 
Baxter  Laboratories  stock  so  that  he  could 
serve  as  a  consultant."  ^ 

The  n>A  covers  Its  malfeasance  In  this  area 
with  higb-soimdlng  pralsee,  pseudo-gener- 
ously  bestowed  upon  its  allies  and  Its  vic- 
tims aUke: 

"Dr.  BoBDrsoN:  Dr.  Mller  of  the  ^DA  him- 
self raised  the  point  In  a  memo,  which  if 
we  had  time  I  would  like  to  go  over  with  you, 
in  which  he  said  he  wasn't  quite  clear  wheth- 
er theae  people  were  witnesses  or  consultants. 
But  my  question  is  do  you  think  It  was  really 
fair  to  Dr.  Israel  for  a  powerful  Oovem- 
ment  agency  like  the  FDA  to  have  wltneeses 
against  him*  who  are  not  absolutely  Im- 
partial? 

"Dr.  FnnuL:  As  I  said  to  Mr.  Ohlhausen 
yesterday.  I  woidd  hope  that  men  of  this 
calibre  are  not  acetised  of  being  biased  Just 
as  I  am  sure  you  are  not  accusing  Or.  Israel 
and  Or.  Barnard  of  being  biased,  either."" 

The  FDA  has  been  obsessed  with  the  pu- 
rity, objectivity  and  eminence  of  ita  Cothy- 
robal consul  tanU: 

"Dr.  Finkzl:  Well  I  was  considering  ths 
calibre  of  the  Individual  and  these  men  are 
outotandlng,  are  International,  if  you  will, 
recognized  authorities. 

"Dr.  Robinson:  In  the  end  you  learned 
they  had  good  reason  to  be  prejudiced,  didn't 
you,  when  you  found  out  that  Or.  Krltchev- 
sky had  stock  in  Baxter  Company  and  had 


•  The  following  designations  were  used  by 
the  FDA  to  describe  Its  Cothyrobal  consult- 
ants: "Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Committee  on  Co- 
thyrobal" (May  1994.  7-1-94.  9-30-94) ;  "our 
witneesee — ^unbiased  experts — appointees"  (6- 
1-94);  "outside  experta"  (8-^0-94);  "Con- 
sultanta  Cothyrobal"  (8-35-64);  "Prospsc- 
tive  constUtanto"  (8-18-64) ;  "Group  of  con- 
sultante"  (8-18-64):  "Cothyrobal  Commit- 
tee" (8-7-64);  "Conference  of  Consultants" 
(8-6-94) ;  "Committee  on  Cothyrob«a"  (8-6- 
84);  "Panel  of  experta"  (6-30-64);  "Expert 
wltneeses  and  committee  of  consultants  for 
Cothyrobal"  (6-4-64);  "Panel  to  consider 
New  Drug  Application  No.  16-497  (Cothyro- 
bal)" (9-31-64);  "Advisory  Committee  and 
panel"  (6-31-64);  "group  of  experts"  (6-1- 
84) :  "Our  consultants"  (8-fr-«4) ;  "Our  out- 
side consultanta"  (3-4-64);  "Our  expert  wlt- 
neeses" (10-30-64). 

•That  Is.  witnesses  to  testify  for  or  against 
approval  of  the  New  Drug  Application  for 
Cothyrobal.  It  was  this  subject,  not  any 
charges  against  Dr.  Israel,  which  was  ths 
purpose  of  this  actual  hearing  in  1963  and 
a  projected  one  In  1964. 
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been  a  consultant  for  them,  and  so  forth. 
Why  would  you  want  to  hang  on  to  a  man 
like  that  for  an  Imparial  committee? 

"Dr.  FiNXKi.:  Well,  first  of  all,  I  am  not 
saying  that  they  were  prejudiced.  I  don't  sort 
of  honestly  feel  that  men  of  that  calibre 
would  be  prejudiced,  if  somebody  owned  10 
or  100  shares  or  something." 

"Dr.  Robinson:  Even  if  he  U  a  paid  con- 
sultant for  a  competing  company,  you  think 
that  his  eminence  would  cause  him  to  rlsa 
above  the  (that)  condition? 

"Dr.  FiNXD. :  Well,  I  think  so.  That  if  a  per- 
son U  that  well  qualified  to  become  so  well 
known  In  his  field  that  he  would  not  think 
that  if  he  owned  some  shares  or  something 
that  he  would  have  to  give  a  certain  opin- 
ion. But  in  addition  to  that,  we  did  have 
other  consultanta  on  the  committee." 

'Dr.  HoDOxs:  We  are  interested  to  make 
sure  we  have  completely  clean  hands.  But  I 
would  make  the  point  that  Dr.  Flnkel  has, 
that  the  fact  that  an  individual  of  the 
stature  of  some  of  these  people  owning  stock, 
even  if  It  Is  an  appreciable  amount  of  stock 
in  a  company,  I  think  It  is  unlikely  to  affect 
their  Judgment,  because  most  of  them  are  of 
such  stature  that  they  would  loee  more  by 
any  favoritism,  if  it  ever  came  out,  than  they 
would  ever  gain."  "»  • 

On  -the  eve  of  IDA'S  ai^roval  of  Baxter's 
Choloxin  in  1965,  after  Dr.  Israel's  Cothyrobal 
application  had  been  thoroughly  eliminated 
by  many  unsdentiflc  and  unfair  FDA  ma- 
neuvers, the  FDA's  Dr.  Flnkel  solicited  the 
advice  of  about  a  dozen  eminent  heads  of 
medical  school  departmento  around  the 
country  as  to  whether  they  thought  Baxter's 
Choloxin  was  safe  and  effective."  She  asked 
them  merely  for  their  opinion,  and  sent  them 
neither  raw  data  nor  FDA  criticism  of  any 
kind  ibid.  Their  answers  were  almost  entirely 
adverse  as  to  either  safety  or  efficacy." 

The  chief  reason  for  their  disapproval  of 
Choloxin  was  the  danger  of  side  effecta  on 
the  heart  which,  as  an  analogue  of  the 
thyroid  hormone  in  Cothyrobal,  It  similarly 
produces.  It  is  this  very  side  effect  which 
Cothyrobal,  by  virtue  of  ita  concomitant  con- 
tent of  vitamin  B^,,  has  t>een  shown  by 
critical  and  objective  evidence  in  animals  to 
eliminate.'*  Nevertheless,  the  FDA  ignored 
the  unprejudiced  advice  of  Ita  unpaid 
Choloxin  consultanta  and  approved  Choloxin; 
whereas  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Israel's  Cothyrobal, 
the  IDA  went  to  great  lengths  to  line  up 
paid  prejudiced  consultanta  who  confirmed 
what  the  FDA  asked  them  to  confirm. 
FDA  schixophrenia  and   choloxin   evidence 

The  FDA  specialist  in  charge  of  both  the 
Choloxin  and  the  Cothyrobal  applications. 
Dr.  Flnkel,  who  approved  the  former  and 
dlsi4>pit>ved  the  latter,  condemned  in  no  un- 
certain terms  the  honesty  of  the  clinical 
reporta  of  a  certain  Choloxin  lnvesUgator.»« 
Tet  these  very  reporta  subsequently  became 
major  evidence  in  a  statistical  analysis  par- 
Udpated  In  by  IDA  statisticians."  which 
analysis  purported  to  prove  that  Choloxin 
was  efficacious  In  lowering  cholesterol,  and 
on  which  analysis  the  n)A  substantially 
baaed  Ita  subsequent  approval  of  Choloxin." 
Theae  discredited  reporta  were  ultimately 
given  star  bllUng  in  Choloxin  advertlsmg." 
FDA  partially  in  requirementa  for  clinical 
teste 
In  the  area  of  clinical  testa  of  Cothyrobal. 
the  IDA  stipulated  the  moat  stringent  con- 
dlUons,  but  failed  to  specUy  or  enforce  the 
same  stringent  conditions  for  testa  of 
Baxter's  Choloxin,  which  has  the  same  dan- 
gerous side  effecta  on  the  heart  as  the  thyroid 


component  of  Cothyrobal  would  have  If  it 
were  not  accompanied  by  vitamin  B„. 

The  FDA  stipulations  as  to  cUnical  testing 
which  burdened  and  effectively  blocked  ap- 
proval of  Cothyrobal  involve  complicated 
questions  of  utUlty,  great  expense,  and 
ethical  considerations  of  fairness  of  the  pa- 
tient. Tot  example,  the  FDA  wanted  Dr. 
Israel  to  perform  a  double  blind  experiment 
giving  half  the  patianta  only  the  thyroid 
component  without  the  protective  presence 
of  B^  and  the  other  half  the  complete 
Cothyrobal,  so  as  to  prove  both  the  choles- 
terol lowering  effect  In  man,  and  the  pro- 
tective effect  of  Bu."  Dr.  Israel  and  his  col- 
leagues; properly  rejected  this  experiment  as 
dangerous  for  some  patlenta  who  would  get 
only  the  thyroid  component." 

This  FDA  demand  was  all  the  more  pre- 
posterous because,  as  mentioned  earlier,  the 
IDA  already  admitted  that  the  thyroid  In- 
gredient of  Cothyxobal  lowered  blood  cho- 
lesterol"—the  narrow  technical  basis  on 
which  the  FDA  approved  Choloxin.*"  Fur- 
thermore, everyone  knows  that  thyroid  Is 
dangerous  in  any  patlenta  with  damaged 
hearta,  and  yet  tens  of  thousands  of  injec- 
tions of  Cothyrobal  had  been  given  in  ade- 
quate doses  to  thousands  of  elderly  heart 
pfttienta  without  report  of  a  single  bad  re- 
action much  less  death.  The  FDA  acknowl- 
edges aU  this,"  but  IDA'S  Dr.  Flnkel  Incred- 
ibly grasps  at  a  straw: 

"For  all  we  know,  maybe  there  was  one 
patient  In  the  whole  group  that  was  treated 
by  various  investigators  that  did  have  a  re- 
action." " 

A  partial  list  of  the  clinical  requirementa 
Inflicted  on  Cothyrobal  and  almoet  totally 
neglected  in  the  case  of  Choloxin  will  be 
given  here  only  for  background  and  general 
mtereet  as  follows:  an  original  basal  meta- 
bolic rate  teat  foUowed  by  serial  teats  of 
the  same;  serial  body  welghta;  serial  elec- 
trocardiographic testa;  prohibition  of  testing 
the  drug  in  patlenta  with  known  heart  dU- 
ease  (the  very  patlenta  who  stand  to  bene- 
fit the  most):  pretest  estimation  of  the  de- 
gree of  heart  faUure;  three  determinations 
of  baseline  blood  choleeterol;  rigid  protocols 
on  every  patient;  minimum  of  one  year  test- 
ing on  each  patient;  restriction  of  therapy 
to  drug  under  test;  and  requirement  that 
double  blind  studies  be  done  (in  which  nei- 
ther the  doctor  nor  patient  knows  whether 
the  drug  or  a  placebo  Is  being  given) . 

The  point  at  Issue  Is  not  the  utlUty.  ex- 
pense, or  even  ethical  considerations,  but 
the  fact  that  theee  demands  were  neither 
made  nor  conformed  to  in  the  case  of  Bax- 
ter's Choloxin.*  As  previously  mentioned, 
Cothyrobal  conslsta  only  of  drugs  already 
approved  by  the  IDA,  whereas  Choloxin  is  a 
new  and  never  previously  approved  drug; 
and  the  requirementa  In  question  properly 
i^tply  to  any  drug  affecting  the  heart. 

In  addition.  Choloxin  Is  simply  a  rare  Iso- 
mer (same  atoms  but  differently  arranged  as 


•Drs.  Ruskln  and  Flnkel  were  on  intimate 
first  name  terms  with  many  of  the  Cothyro- 
bal consultanta  as  shown  by  salutations  In 
the  letters:  "Dear  Art.  Dear  John.  Dear  Dave, 
Dear  Marv,  Dear  Marlon." 

Footnotes  at  end  of  artlela. 


•Every  doctor,  drug  company,  and  IDA 
official  knows  tlut  treatment  aimed  at  lower- 
ing cholesterol  U  reaUy  aimed  at  preventing 
or  decreasing  hardening  of  the  arteries.  In  a 
careful  development  of  the  uneasentlal,  the 
FDA  straddled  this  fiction  and  let  Choloxin 
through  on  the  former  basis,  while  blocking 
Cothyrobal  on  the  latter  basis  with  the  spe- 
cious argument  that  the  medical  profession 
does  not  recognize  the  use  of  thyroid  for  the 
treatment  of  hardening  of  the  arteries.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  If  one  examines  the  Choloxin 
cUnlcal  reporta  submitted  to  the  FDA,  he 
will  find  frequent  references  to  these  pa- 
tlenta having  been  treated  with  thyroid  for 
their  artertoeclerosls  prior  to  the  trial  of 
Choloxin.  Dr.  Israel,  caring  about  the  de^ 
effect  of  thyroid  which  goes  far  beyond  the 
fluctuations  of  blood  cholesterol  levels,  was 
carefuUy  boxed  In  this  IDA  bureaucraUo 
pigeon-hole  I«tla  reloted  to  either  the  art 
or  science  of  medicine. 


In  mirror  images)  of  the  common  thyroid 
hormone  which  is  used  in  Dr.  Israel's  Cothy- 
robal. and  the  Choloxin  Insomer  has  the 
same  kind  of  toxic  effecta  as  commdb  thyroid 
hormone,  as  ita  action  depends  on  ita  being 
converted  to  the  Utter  after  abeorption.  It 
is  a  basic  biochemical  axiom  that  dextro- 
amlno  adds  are  mactlve  until  they  are  cq>tl- 
cally  rotated  to  laevo-amlno  acids.  Thus  dex- 
tro-thyroxln  Is  converted  to  laevo-thyroxln 
In  Indeterminate  amoimte.  After  absorption 
and  conversion,  naturally  It  Is  able  to  lower 
cholesterol. 

The  FDA  and  Baxter  Laboratories  techni- 
cally avoid  the  liabUlty  for  Choloxin  Injury 
by  specifying  In  the  Choloxin  label  that  It 
should  not  be  used  In  the  presence  of  heart 
disease.  This  Is  a  farce  because  (a)  Baxter 
dextrously  fills  Ita  Choloxin  advertlsementa 
with  allusions  to  use  in  connection  with 
heart  disease;  "  (b)  the  FDA  admlta  It  Is  im- 
possible to  rule  out  heart  disease  In  elderly 
people"  for  whom  Choloxin  Is  freely  pre- 
scribed; (c)  independent  highly  reUable  clin- 
ical studies  by  the  Veterans  AdmlnistraUon 
on  Choloxin  show  that  heart  patlenta  treated 
with  Choloxin  are  between  two  and  four 
tlmee  more  likely  to  die  than  If  not  treated 
with  Choloxin."  As  has  been  described,  al- 
moet all  of  the  consultants  to  whom  the  FDA 
wrote  for  advice  about  Choloxin  concurred 
that  it  was  dangerous  for  the  heart." 

CONCLTTSION 

The  evidence  is  that  Dr.  Israel  has  been 
g;rouDd  down  between  the  upper  millstone  of 
FDA  malfeasance  and  the  nether  millstone 
of  a  giant  competitor  in  the  drug  Industry. 
Not  only  has  a  grave  Injustice  been  done,  but 
here  in  miniature  we  have  a  perfect  example 
of  destruction  of  the  creativity  of  the  indi- 
vidual which  has  made  America  great. 

No  person  and  no  agency  could  hope  to  call 
the  PDA  to  account  In  this  matter  unless  It 
has  the  power  to  make  a  public  inquiry.  Un- 
der the  guise  of  protecting  manufacturing 
trade  secrete,  the  FDA  keeps  strictly  secret 
all  the  pharmacological  and  clinical  data  and 
ita  scientific  analyses  of  that  data,  not  only 
secret  from  the  public  whose  health  depends 
upon  the  validity  of  that  data  and  the  anal- 
yses thereof,  but  also  secret  from  the  protag- 
onists themselves  who  make  application  to 
the  IDA  for  approval  to  market  drugs.  In  tha 
vast  majority  of  cases,  no  trade  secreta  are 
Involved,  or  these  are  easily  separated  from 
the  pharmacological  and  clinical  data,  which 
latter  data  alone  in  practically  every  case 
determine  whether  or  not  a  drug  Is  approved. 
By  making  PDA  scientific  files  off  llmita  to 
anyone  except  a  Congressional  subcommit- 
tee,* the  FDA  effectively  maintains  an  Im- 
perious power  to  protect  whatever  selfish  In- 
teresta  FDA  offidals  or  their  friends  In  tha 
drug  industry  may  have,  and  to  practice 
neglect,  incompetence,  or  favoritism  on  a 
grand  scale.  . 

The  sins  ef  omission  and  commission  of 
the  FDA  In  Dr.  Israel's  case  extending  over  a 
period  of  12  years,  have  been  so  serious  that 
the  IDA  establishment  now  appears  to  con- 
sider that  ita  only  safe  coxirse  is  to  stand 
upon  the  doctrine  of  infaUitHlity  and  to  cover 
its  tracks  as  best  it  can.  Time  and  power 
are  on  the  side  of  the  FDA.  Key  FDA  person- 
nel who  Injured  him  have  died  or  left  tha 
agency,  some  of  them  Just  thU  past  year" 
and  after  the  InvesUgatlon  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure  began  to  take  hold. 

With  great  courage.  Or.  Israel  flghta  on  to 
serve  the  public.  He  dares  the  FDA  to  stop 
him,  as  It  has  threatened  to  do  ",  from  send- 
ing to  his  colleagues  around  the  country 
some  of  the  separate  Ingredlenta  and  direc- 
tions for  his  treatment.  AU  of  the  Ingredlenta 
are  PDA  approved  drugs,  but  the  two  mos* 
important — laevo-thyroxln  and  vitamin  B„ 
which  are  the  crux  of  his  treatment — the 


•Congressmen  evidently  do  not  have  tha 
right  to  examine  theae  flies." 
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PDA  Will  not  pc  rmlt  to  be  distributed  In  one 
bottle.  There  i  i  no  queetlon  of  chemical 
conflict*'.  The  PDA  has  simply  ruled  that 
the  mass  of  ac  mmulated  evidence  has  not 
yet  shown  that  the  simultaneous  adminis- 
tration of  theat  two  substances  Is  safe  and 
effective.  The  Fl  >A  even  forbids  the  distribu- 
tion of  Cothyro  Ml  for  use  In  fxirtber  Inves- 
tigation n. 

Doctors  aroui  d  the  coimtry  now  buy  the 
vitamin  B„  loc  Uly  and  mix  It  themselevs 
with  thyroid  h  >nnone,  which  Is  awkward. 
Inefficient,  and  considerably  hampers  th« 
safety,  ease,  an<  surety  of  the  treatment. 

In  effect,  the  :  ^A  has  condemned  a  whole 
new  and  promt  ilng  principle  of  treatment, 
and  done  this  without  scruple.  The  pres- 
tigious FDA  Is  on  record,  and  misses  no 
opportunity  to  i  smlnd  all  Inquirers,  whether 
laymen,  docton,  or  Congressmen,  that  It 
ofllclally  holds  tils  treatment  of  Dr.  Israel's 
to  be  without  ^alue""*.  To  bolster  this 
condemnation,  1  DA  does  not  hesitate  to  state 
publicly  Its  petty  selsure  actions  of  Ck>thy- 
robal  and  to  spi  aad  Innuendoes  of  commer- 
cialism about  I  ir.  Israel "  •*,  while  private 
FDA  memorand)  state  that  no  question  of 
Dr.  Israel's  ethl<  ■  exists  •*. 

WAa%  U  the  1  asIc  evil  in  all  of  this?  It 
'should  "be  clear  i  hat  It  Is  secrecy,  behind  the 
ceurtain  of  whlc  1  malfeasance  can  hide.  No 
one  rightfully  q  lestlons  the  general  Intpor- 
tance  of  the  FDi  I's  work  and  of  Its  mandate 
to  protect  the  pu  bile  from  useless  or  harmful 
food  and  drugs.  1o  one  can  sensibly  dUpute 
the  necessity  of  a  strong,  centralized  gov- 
ernment agency,  gathering  In  the  flood  of 
new  knowledge  and  steering  the  nation 
safely  through  a  biochemical  world. 

The  evils  described  In  this  report  could 
scarcely  occur  If  the  data  on  drugs  (other 
than  manufactu -tng  secrets  In  nSA  flies) 
and  the  FDA's  sci  »ntlflc  analyses  of  that  data 
were  open  to  lnd(  pendent  scientists.  This  In- 
formation shoul<  be  In  the  public  domain, 
because  the  heal  h  of  the  public  thoroughly 
depends  on  its  va  ,adity.  And  no  lesa.  does  the 
honesty  and  effl  Hency  of  the  FDA  or  any 
other  government  agency  depend  upon  the 
vigilant  exercise  i  •/  public  scrutiny.  It  la  not 
necessary  that  he  strictly  administrative 
affairs  of  tb«  FI  A  be  seen  by  the  public. 
What  is  at  issue  are  scientific  data  and  the 
scientific  abalys«  of  that  data  by  FDA  ex- 
perts. If  science  1 1  clean — and  we  revere  sci- 
ence for  Its  purli  y  and  objectivity — then  It 
can  stand  inspection.  Taxpayers  have  a  right 
to  Inspect  govern  nent  work  which  they  pay 
for,  in  any  field  not  Involving  national 
security. 

As  has  been  8h<  iwn,  when  a  feudal  secrecy 
Is  the  rule,  as  no^  exists  in  the  FDA,  there  la 
a  great  danger  of  nonopoly,  exploitation.  In- 
justice, and  obetriction  of  both  private  en- 
terprise and  progr  iss.  The  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation bill  has  tad  no  effect  on  the  FDA, 
which  merely  circulates  new  pledges  for  Its 
employees  to  slgi  binding  them  to  more 
stringent  secrecy." ' 

I^t  us  not  forge  i  that  Uberty  and  Justice    < 
perish  in  the  dark— and  survive  only  in  the 
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Is    TRTXOXIN    an     ANSWES-  to    HAaOKMIKG    OW 

THK  Aarxxixs? 
(By  Delos  Smith) 
New  YOKK.— Of  45  diabetics  in  the  throes 
of  going  blind,  40  regained  some  part  of  their 
lost  vision  while  being  heavily  and  regularly 
dosed  with  thyroxin — the  principal  hormone 
of  the  thyroid  gland — and  an  assortment  of 
vitamins. 

This  hopeful  outcome  of  an  experiment 
with  diabetic  retinopathy,  a  leading  and  all 
but  unstoppable  cause  of  blindness.  Is  be- 
ing reported  to  members  of  the  Vascular 
Research  Foundation  by  Its  medical  director. 
Dr.  Murray  Israel. 

The  experiment  was  Israel's  newest  effort 
to  show  that  thryoxln  is  a  natural  preventive 
of  hardening  of  the  arteries.  It  kills  more 
people  than  any  other  disease  process,  main- 
ly  from  heart  attacks  and  strokes.  He  chose 
diabetics  with  retinopathy  because  in  their 
diseased  retinas  the  hardening  process  is 
clearly  visible  and  checkable.  In  all  other 
body  sites  it  is  hidden. 

For  over  20  years  Israel  has  been  a  tire- 
less advocate  In  medical  science  of  thyroxin 
medication  for  almost  everyone  older  than  30 
on  the  ground  it  would  Improve  arterial 
health  and  prolong  average  life  span. 

Relatively  few  doctors  have  gone  along, 
probably  because  of  profound  medical  re- 
spect for  thyroxin.  It  is  a  key  stlmtilator 
and  regulator  of  the  body's  energizing  chem- 
istry. When  a  thyroid  gland  produces  too 
much  thyroxin  as  a  regular  thing  there  is 
a  racing  metabolism  which  is  very  bad, 
particularly  when  blood  vessels  are  already 
Impaired  by  hardening  or  other  vascular 
disorders. 

When  a  gland  produces  too  little,  meUb- 
ollsm  is  sluggish.  Orthodox  medicine  makes 
up  such  deficit  by  supplying  thyroxin  from 
the  outside  but  In  tiny  amounts  and  only 
when  a  standard  test — protein  bound  iodine, 
PBI — Indicates  a  deficit  actuaUy  exists. 

Israel's  long-standing  unorthodoxy  Is  to 
prescribe  thyroxin,  and  in  large  doses,  to 
persons  with  normal  thyroid  gland  fimctlqp 
according  to  their  PBIs,  Including  those  with 
Impaired  vascular  systems. 

But  he  accompanies  it  with  vitamins  of  the 
B-complex  group  which  like  thyroxin  ItaeU 
are  involved  in  metabolism.  They  neutrallae 
excess  thyroxin,  if  there  la  any,  according 
to  Israel,  and  there  can  be  no  "racing"  or 
other  untoward  rebound  on  body  chemistry. 
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He  has  so  treated  more  than  1.600  patients. 
Some  have  been  taking  thyroxin- vitamins 
dally  for  20  years.  And  the  benefits  for  a 
large  majority  have  been  dramatic,  Israel 
reports. 

Even  persons  debilitated  by  vascular 
diseases  have  "returned  to  vigorous  life"  due 
to  stopping  of  the  hardening  process, 
Btepped-up  collateral  blood  circulation 
around  centers  of  hardened  arteries  and  gen- 
erally Improved  metabolUm.  Periodically 
other  doctors  have  reported  similar  results. 
The  latest  confirmation  is  the  current  issue 
of  the  American  GeriaUic  Society's  Journal. 

PBI  measures  thyroxin  in  the  circulation 
blood  and  Is  not  a  precise  test.  Israel  con- 
tends it  Is  meaningless  because  thyroxin 
turnover  in  the  cells  is  the  real  test  of 
thyroxin  sufficiency.  This  turnover  is  not 
readily    measurable.  

His  basic  argument  Is  that  the  thyroid 
gUnds  of  almost  all  If  not  all  people  usually 
begin  declining  as  thyroxin  producers 
around  the  age  of  30.  As  a  result  less  and 
less  thyroxin  centers  Into  the  metabolic 
processes  which  clear  cholesterol  and  other 
artery- hardening  fats. 

They  then  begin  accumulating  in  artery 
linings  and  untold  multitudes  die  much 
sooner  than  they  would  have  if  their 
thyroid  glands  had  retained  full  vigor — of 
heart  attacks,  strokes  and  other  vascular 
disorders. 

In  all  these  contentions  Israel  has  had  sup- 
port troBH  experimental  laboratory  science 
although  not  enough  to  prove  them  beyond 
question.  That  Is  why  he  turned  to  dia- 
betics. They  have  much  more  generalized 
artery-hardening.  Their  vascular  complica- 
tions are  many.  Retinopathy  is  one.  It  de- 
velops in  64  per  cent  of  those  who  have  had 
diabetes  for  11  years  and  in  93  per  cent  who 
have  had  it  for  20  years. 

The  45  subjects  for  the  experiment  were 
selected  by  opthalmologists  who  first  tested 
their  visual  acuity  and  charted  the  diseased 
states  of  the  network  of  tiny  arteries  and 
veins  of  the  retina.  In  retinopathy  the  ves- 
sels clog.  Periodically  they  hemorrhage  and 
exude  metabolic  debris.  Scar  tissue  forms, 
visual  acuity  declines  and  the  eventual  re- 
sult Is  blindness. 

The  subjects  were  treated  with  Thyroxln- 
vltamlns  for  a  little  more  than  a  year  by 
Israel  and  his  colleague  of  the  foundation's 
medical  board.  Dr.  V.  M.  Walcsak  of  Los  An- 
geles. The  opthalmologists  repeated  the  vision 
tests  and  retina  checks  during  and  after 
treatment. 

The  appraisals  of  Improved  visual  acuity 
and  of  a  lessening  of  the  disease  states  were 
contained  in  Israel's  report  which  is  now 
being  prepared  for  formal  publication  In  the 
medical  literature.  During  the  treatment  pe- 
riod there  was  no  further  hemorrhaging  In 
39  of  the  46  and  the  absorption  of  debris 
from  past  vessel  breaks  was  accelerated. 

Israel's  report  acknowledged  the  variable 
nature  of  diabetic  retinopathy.  But  "In  a 
group  of  46  patients,  26  of  whom  were  legally 
blind  and  almost  all  of  whom  were  beyond 
the  possibility  of  remission,  one  could  not 
expect  spontaneous  recovery  In  more  than  a 
minute  fraction,"  It  said. 

(From  the  Journal  of  the  Amwlcan  Medical 
AaaocUtton,  Oct.  8,  1949] 

PBKVKNTIUK   AMD  TBXATKKNT  OF 
ATHXSOOCLXaOSIB 

Knowledge  of  the  factors  Involved  In 
atheroaderoela,  l.e.,  the  most  common  type  of 
artenoaderoela  cbaraetnlsed  anatomlcaUy  by 
the  deposition  of  Ilpoldal  matter  In  the  arter- 
ial intlma.  has  made  significant  progress  re- 
cently. The  r11"<'**'  and  experimental  evi- 
dence supplies  added  weight  to  the  coiN 
cept  that  an  InstablUty  of  ttie  plasma  lipids 
of  transitory  cr  persistent  nature  Is  related 
to  the  development  of  these  lesions.  Abnor- 
malities of  the  fat  and  oxygen  metabolism 


represent  the  primary  cause  of  these  colloidal 
plasmatic  disturbances.' 

After  Moreton  '  pointed  out  that  the  post- 
prandial episodes  of  macrochylomicronemla 
following  the  Intake  of  fatty  meals  might  be 
related  to  atherosclerosis.  Pollak»  showed 
that  cholesterol  dispersed  In  serum  and  In- 
travenously Injected  Into  rabbits  was  taken 
up  by  the  arterial  endothelium  within  a  few 
minutes  after  Injection.  Although  the  total 
amount  of  chylomicrons  after  a  meal  is  al- 
ways In  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
fat  ingested,  Set&lft  •  observed  that  the  meta- 
bolic rhythm  of  the  visible  Upoldal  plasmatic 
aggregates,  i.e.,  the  chylcHnlcron  curve,  is 
characteristic  for  the  individual  and  remains 
comparatively  constant  under  the  same  ex- 
ternal conditions.  While  most  persons  showed 
a  rapid  Increase  of  the  chylomicrons  after  a 
fatty  meal  followed  by  an  abrupt  drop,  some 
persons  displayed  one  or  more,  generally 
lower  "after-peaks."  Boas,  Parets  and  Ad- 
lersberg*  observed  the  comparatively  fre- 
quent appearance  of  atherosclerosis  In  per- 
sons with  a  hereditary  disturbance  of  the 
cholesterol  metabolism,  associated  with 
hypercholesteremia.  The  couser  dispersion 
of  cholestwol  in  the  plasma  which  often  but 
not  always  accompanies  hypercholesteremia 
predisposes  to  the  formation  of  endothelial 
foam  cells  through  phagocytosis  of  precipi- 
tated cholesterol  mlcels  and  occaslcnally  may 
lead  to  the  production  of  cystalllne  choles- 
terol emboli  In  small  arteries  of  Internal 
organs,  with  the  subsequent  development  of 
foreign  body  granulomas.* 

The  Important  role  which  the  relative 
amounts  of  lecithin  and  albumin  have  in 
stabilizing  the  coUoldally  dispersed  choles- 
terol in  the  plasma,  even  when  present  In 
excessive  quantities,  was  demonstrated  re- 
cently by  Ladd,  Kellner  and  Correll.'  These 
Investigators  found  that  atheromatosis  did 
not  develop  in  rabbits  that  had  received  In- 
trovaenous  Injections  of  detergents  (tween 
80*),  although  there  was  a  definite  rise  of 
the  plasma  cholesterol  level,  because  there 
was  a  proportionally  higher  increase  of  the 
phospholipids.  Probably  the  cholesterol- 
phosphollpld  ratio  is  Important  In  modifying 
or  preventing  the  development  of  athero- 
sclerosis. Differences  of  this  order  may  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  the  diabetic  hyper- 
cholesteremia In  man  Is  associated  with  a 
tendency  to  atherosclerosis,  while  alloxan 
diabetes  In  rabbits  with  dietary  hypercholes- 
teremia lacks  this  tendency.'  Apart  from  a 
few  exceptional  conditions  hypercholester- 
emia, such  as  that  seen  with  lipid  nephrosis, 
hypothryroldlsm,  diabetes  mellitus,  essential 
xanthomatosis  and  pregnancy,  favors  the 
deposition  of  lipid  In  the  arterial  Intlma. 

Ungerlelder,  Gubner  and  Rodstein*  con- 
cluded from  their  analyses  of  612  subjects 
that  even  so-called  normal  cholesterol  con- 
centrations (average  cholesterol  211  mg.  per 
hundred  cubic  centimeters)  seem  to  predis- 
pose to  the  development  of  atherosclerosis, 
because  the  "normal  cholesterol"  level  is  In 
reality  a  high  cholesterol  level.  If  additional 
evidence  should  support  this  observation, 
Ungerlelder  and  his  co-workers  proposed  to 
make  drastic  changes  In  the  American  diet 
by  restricting  the  fat  intake.  In  connection 
with  a  study  of  the  oxygen  metabolism  in  old 
age.  Chleffl  and  Kountz  >°  found  a  decline  in 
oxygen  consumption  during  the  early  phase 
of  degenerative  arterial  disease.  While  they 
■expressed  the  opinion  that  the  lowered  oxy- 
gen consmuptlon  Is  unrelated  to  the  thy- 
roid activity,  other  Investigators  observed 
decreased  activity  of  the  thyroid  with  ad- 
vancing age.  Apart  from  the  relationship 
existing  between  myxedema  and  athero- 
sclerosis, these  observations  are  Important, 
because  dietary  atheromatosis  in  experi- 
mental animals  (rabbits,  chickens)  can  be 
prevented  or  delayed  by  the  simultaneous 
administration  of  thyroid  hormone,  which 
seems  to  have  value  in  the  control  of  the 
human    disease     (Herrmann,"     Chleffl     and 


Kountz,"'    Israel  >"•    ahd     others) .     Another 
group  of  Investigators  attempted  to  attain 
this  goal  by  Infiuenclng  the  fat  metabolism 
through  the  administration  of  the  lipotropic 
factors  of  the  vitamin  B  complex,  namely 
choline  and  inositol   (Morrison,  Herrmann." 
Stelner    and    others).    Although    the    pre- 
ventive therapeutic  results  obtained  In  man 
and  animals  by  this  approach  have  not  been 
consistent,  they  are  sufficiently  promising  to 
merit  further  study,  especially  In  connection 
with  other  factors  influencing  both  the  oxy- 
gen and  fat  metabolism.  Since  investigations 
of   the  4>revention    and    therapy   of   athero- 
sclerosis in  experimental  animals  do  not  give 
results  directly  applicable  to  man,  well  con- 
trolled studies  of  patients  are  essential.  Prom 
an  evaluation  and  Integration  of  the  avail- 
able data,  measures  suitable  for  the  preven- 
tion   and    therapy    of    atherosclerosis    mtist 
correct  the  fundamental  metabolic  disorders 
and  the  hematic  colloidal  disturbances.  In 
a  recently  published  discourse  on  this  sub- 
ject.* the  following  four  approaches  to  ather- 
osclerotic control   were  considered:    (1)    re- 
striction  of   caloric   and   fat   Intake   for   all 
atherosclerotic  patients  who  either  are  over- 
weight or  have  a  plasma  cholesterol   level 
above  220  mg.  per  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
and  substitution  of  animal  fat  by  vegetable 
fat,    especially    fats    containing    long    cham 
fatty  acids  which  form  esters  with  cholesterol 
and  which  are  poorly  absorbed,  as  arachldlc 
acid    In    peanut    oil;    stimulation    of    the 
oxidative  processes  by  giving  a  diet  rich  in 
proteins,  oxytroplc  members  of  the  vitamin 
B  complex    (nicotinic   acid,   thiamine,   ribo- 
flavin)  and  small  amounts  of  thyroid  hor- 
mone:    (3)     decholesteroUzatlon    of    tissue 
depots  by  the  administration  of  the  lipotropic 
factors  of  the  vitamin  B  complex  (cholinet. 
Inositol,  pyrldoxine) ,  and  (4)  stabilization  of 
plftsma  cholesterol  with  adequate  amounts  of 
colloidal  stabilizers,  as  lecithin  and  albumin. 
Although  effective  prevention  and  therapy 
of  atherosclerosis  Is  still  In  the  experimental 
stage,    the    genetal    outlook    has    become 
brighter.    With    greatly    Intensified    research 
in  prospect  for  the  near  future,  the  chances 
of   survival   and   recovery    of   patients   with 
atherosclerosis  will  no  doubt  be  improved 
greatly. 
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Mr.  President.  Is 
business? 
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.  A  bUl  (HJl.  2767)  to 
Revenue  Code  of 
an  amortized  de- 
income  for  assess- 
property  levied  by 
or  drainage 


OFFICER.  Is  there 
]  resent  consideration  of 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
as  far  as  I  know,  there  Is  no  opposition 
to  any  of  the  committee  amendments  ex- 
cept one,  and  an  amendment  is  at  the 
desk,  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  AndbrsonI.  to 
strike  the  committee  amendment  he 
finds  objectionable.  In  order  to  get  on 
with  the  business  of  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed  to 
en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  regarded  for  purposes  of 
amendment  as  original  text,  provided 
that  no  point  of  order  shall  be  considered 
to  have  been  waived  by  reason  of  agree- 
ment to  the  request.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments,  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
are  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  8,  after  the  word  "the" 
strike  out  "third  sentence  and  by  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sentence" 
and  Insert  "the  last  sentence  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  the  following:";  on  page  2, 
line  13,  after  the  word  "assessment) ."  strike 
out  "For  purposes  of  this  section.  In  the 
case  of  any  property  described  In  clause  (11) 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  any  amount  paid 
or  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxa- 
ble year  and  attributable  to  such  property 
shall  be  treated  as  paid  or  Incurred  ratably 
over  the  taxable  year  and  each  of  tbe  nine 
succeeding  taxable  years.';"  after  line  19.  In- 
sert: 

"(b)  Section  176  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"  '(f)  Roles  Appucablx  to  AaaxssicxNTS 
FOX  Depkxctabi.x  Pxopcxtt. — 

"'(1)  Aifotnns  TKEATCo  AS  PAD  ox  nfctnoo 
ovxx  s-TEAK  PERIOD. — In  the  case  of  an  assess- 
ment levied  to  defray  expenditures  for  prop- 
erty described  In  clause  (11)  of  the  last  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (c)  (1).  If  the  amount  of 
such  assessment  paid  or  Incurred  by  the  tax- 
payer during  the  taxable  year  (determined 
without  the  application  of  this  paragraph) 
Is  In  excess  of  an  amount  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  tbe  aggregrate  amounts  which  have 
been  and  will  be  assessed  as  the  taxpayer's 
share  of  the  expenditures  by  the  district 
for  such  property,  and  if  such  excess  is  more 
than  $600.  the  entire  excess  shall  be  treated 
as  paid  or  Incurred  ratably  over  each  of  the 
9  succeeding  taxable  years. 

"  '(2)    DiSPOSTTION    OF   LAND   DUXINO    B-TZAK 

PBRXOD. — If  paragraph  (1)  applies  to  an  as- 
sessment and  the  land  with  respect  to  which 
such  assessment  was  made  Is  sold  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  by  the  taxpayer  (other  than 
by  the  reason  of  his  death)  during  the  9 
succeeding  taxable  years,  any  amounts  of 
the  excess  described  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  which 
has  not  been  treated  as  paid  or  Incurred  for 
a  taxable  year  ending  on  or  before  the  sale 
or  other  disposition  shall  be  added  to  the 
adjusted  basis  of  such  land  Immediately 
prior  to  Its  sale  or  other  disposition  and 
shaU  not  thereafter  be  treated  as  paid  or 
Incurred  ratably  under  paragraph   (1). 

"  '(8)    DiSPOSmON   BT   SEASON   OF  DEATH. — 

If  paragraph  (1)  applies  to  an  assessment 
and  the  taxpayer  dies  during  the  9  succeed- 
ing taxable  years,  any  amount  of  tbe  ex- 
cess described  in  paragraph  (l)  which  has 
not  been  treated  as  paid  or  Incurred  for  a 
taxable  year  ending  before  his  death  shall  be 
treated  as  paid  or  Inctirred  In  the  taxable 
year  In  which  he  dies.' 

On  page  4,  at  the  beginning  of  line  8,  strike 
out  "(b)"  and  Insert  "(c)";  In  tbe  same  line 
after  the  word  "by"  strike  out  "lubeeetlon 


(a)"  and  Insert  "subsections  (a)  and  (b)"; 
after  line  9.  Insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  a.  Tbe  terms  or  conditions  of  a  pen- 
sion or  retirement  plan  qualified  under  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964.  or  of  a  retirement  practice,  which  pro- 
vide for  reasonable  differentiation  In  retire- 
ment ages  between  male  and  female  em- 
ployees, or  which  provide  for  or  require  re- 
tirement at  reasonable  ages,  shall  not  be 
construed  to  violate  title  VII  of  tbe  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  19M,  the  Age  Discrimination 
In  Employment  Act  of  1967.  any  Executive 
order,  or  any  rules  or  regulations  issued  un- 
der any  of  tbe  foregoing,  except  that  such 
terms  and  conditions  shall  not  excuse  the 
failure  or  refusal  to  hire  individuals,  or  the 
discharging  of  Individuals  prior  to  retirement 
age,  on  accoimt  of  their  sex  or  age.  The  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  apply  if  such  terms 
and  conditions  are  merely  a  subterfuge  to 
evade  the  basic  purposes  of  title  VU  of  the 
Civil  RlgbU  Act  of  1964  or  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation m  Employment  Act  of  1967." 

"Sbc.  3.  (a)  Section  401(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relatlitg  to  cer- 
tain union-negotiated  pension  plans)  is 
amended — 

"  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  'Multiemployer'  in  the 
heading,  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (I)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

'"(1)  such  trust  was  created  pursuant  to 
a  collective  bargaining  agreement  between 
employee  representatives  and  one  or  more 
employers,'. 

"(b)  Tbe  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1953,  and  ending 
after  August  16.  1964,  but  only  with  respect 
to  contributions  made  after  December  31. 
1954." 

After  line  14,  Insert  a  new  section,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  604(a)  of  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  denial  of 
exemption)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
second  sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  'Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to 
Income  attributable  to  property  transferred 
to  a  trvist  before  January  1,  1951.  by  the  cre- 
ator of  such  trust,  if  such  trust  was  irrevo- 
cable on  such  date  and  if  such  Income  Is  re- 
quired to  be  accumulated  pursuant  to  the 
mandatory  terms  (as  in  effect  on  such  date 
and  at  all  times  thereafter)  of  tbe  Instru- 
ment creating  such  trust.' 

"(b)  Section  681(c)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  limitation  on  charitable  deduction  of 
trusts  by  reason  of  accumulated  income)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  tbe  second  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
'Paragraph  ( 1 )  shaU  not  apply  to  Income  at- 
tributable to  property  transferred  to  a  trust 
before  January  1. 1951,  by  the  creator  of  such 
trust,  if  such  trust  was  Irrevocable  on  such 
date  and  if  such  Income  is  required  to  be  ac- 
cumulated pursuant  to  the  mandatory  terms 
(as  in  effect  on  such  date  and  at  all  times 
thereafter)  of  the  instrument  creating  such 
trust.' 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31, 1953, 
and  ending  after  August  16.  1954.  For  pur- 
poses of  section  3814  and  162(g)  (4)  of  tbe  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1939,  provisions  hav- 
ing the  same  effect  as  such  amendments  shall 
be  treated  as  Included  in  such  sections  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1950." 

On  page  6,  after  line  17,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows : 

"Sbc.  5.  For  purposes  of  applying  part  n 
of  subchapter  F  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  taxa- 
tion of  buslneM  income  of  certain  exempt 
organlzatlona)  with  respect  to  activities  of 
soliciting,  selling,  and  publishing  commercial 
advertising  in  a  i>eriodical  which  Is  published 
by  an  organization  subject  to  the  tax  imposed 
by  section  611  of  such  Code  and  which  con- 
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tains  editorial  matter  related  to  tbe  exempt 
purposes  of  the  organlaatlon — 

"(1)  sections  1.6ia(a)-l  and  1.618-1  of  the 
Income  Tax  Regulations  (as  amended  by 
Treasury  Decision  6939)  shaU  apply  only  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 12,  1968  (in  lieu  of  the  taxable  years 
specified  therein) ,  and 

"(2)  sections  1.612(a)-a  and  1.613-a  of 
the  Income  Tax  Regulations  (as  so  amended) 
sbaU  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning before  December  13,  1968  (in  Ueu  of 
the  texable  years  specified  therein)." 

On  page  7,  after  line  9,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  foUows: 

"SBC.  6.  (a)  Section  815(f)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  definition 
of  distribution)  la  amended— 

"(1)  by  striking  'or'  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3 ) ; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  tbe  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ';  or  •; 

"(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

•"(6)  any  distribution  after  December  81. 
1967,  of  the  stock  of  a  controUed  corpora- 
tion to  which  section  366  applies,  if  such  dis- 
tribution is  made  to  a  corporation  which  im- 
mediately after  the  distribution  Is  the  owner 
of  aU  of  the  stock  of  all  classes  of  both  the 
distributing  corjioratton  and  such  oontroUed 
corporation  and  If,  immediately  before  the 
distribution,  the  distributing  corporation 
bad  been  the  owner  of  aU  of  the  stock  of  all 
classes  of  such  controlled  corporation  at  aU 
times  since  December  31.  1967.': 

"(4)  by  striking  out  'Neither  paragraph 
(3)  nor  paragraph  (4)  shall  apply'  in  the 
next  to  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'Paragraphs  (3).  (4),  and  (6) 
shall  not  apply';  and 

"(6)  by  striking  out  'paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)'  in  tbe  last  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'paragraphs  (3).  (4).  and  (6)'. 
"(b)  Section  816  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  distributions  to  shareholders)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"'(g)  Cbbtaim  DisiaiBU'riows  R^atkd  to 
FoRUEa  SxTBsmtABns.— If  subsectlfn  (f)(5) 
applied  to  the  distribution  by  a  life  insur- 
ance company  of  the  stock  of  a  corporation 
which  was  a  controlled  corporation — 

"f(l)  any  distribution  by  such  corpora- 
tion to  its  shareholders  (after  the  date  of 
tbe  dlatrlbuUon  of  its  stock  by  the  life 
Insurance  company) ,  aind 

"  "^(2)  any  disposition  of  the  stock  of  such 
corporation  by  the  distributee  corporation, 
shall,  for  purposes  of  this  section,  be  treated 
as  a  distribution  to  Its  shareholder*  by  such 
life  insurance  company,  until  the  amounts 
so  treated  equal  the  amount  of  tbe  distri- 
bution of  such  stock  which  by  reason  of  sub- 
section (f)  (6)  was  not  Included  as  a  distri- 
bution for  purposes  of  this  section.' 

"(c)  llie  amendments  made  by  subeee- 
tions   (a)    and   (b)    shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1967." 
On  page  9,  after  line  6,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

"Sbc.  7.  (a)  Part  IV  of  subchapter  L  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  provisions  of  general  appli- 
cation to  Insurance  companies)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 
"  'Sec.  844.  Special  loes  carryover  rulee. 

"'(a)  Oxi«bbai.  Role. — It  an  insurance 
company — 

"'(1)  Is  subject  to  the  tax  Imposed  by 
part  I.  n.  or  m  of  this  subchapter  for  the 
taxable  year,  and 

"'(2)  was  subject  to  tbe  tax  imposed  by 
a  different  part  of  this  subchapter  for  a  prior 
taxable  year  beginning  after  December  31. 
1962. 

then  any  operations  loss  carryover  under 
section  812.  unused  loss  carryover  under  sec- 


tion 826,  or  net  operating  loss  carryover 
under  section  172.  as  the  case  may  be,  arising 
in  such  prior  taxable  year  shall  be  Included 
In  Its  operations  loes  deduction  under  sec- 
tion 812(a),  unused  loes  deduction  under 
section  826(a),  or  net  operating  loes  deduc- 
tion under  section  832(c)  (10).  as  the  case 
may  be.  ,   ^  ^ 

"•(b)  LmrrATiON. — ^The  amount  Included 
under  section  812(a),  825(a),  or  832(c)  (10). 
as  the  case  may  be.  by  reason  of  the  appli- 
cation of  subeectlon  (a)  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  that  would  have  constituted  the  loss 
carryover  under  such  section  if  for  all  rele* 
vant  taxable  years  such  company  had  been 
subject  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  the  part  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)(1)  rather  than 
the  part  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)(2). 
For  pursoees  of  applying  the  preceding  sen- 
tence— 

'"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  mutual  Insurance 
company  which  becomes  a  stock  insurance 
company,  the  deduction  under  section  832 
(c)(ll)  (relating  to  dividends  to  policy- 
holders) shaU  not  be  allowed,  and 

"'(2)  section  812(b)  (1)  (A)  (U)  (relating 
to  additional  years  to  which  losses  may  be 
carried  by  new  Ufe  insurance  companies) 
shall  not  apply. 

"'(c)  REOtTiATiONS. — ^The  Secretary  or  hla 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section.' 

"(b)(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  IV 
of  subchapter  L  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"  'Sec.  844.  Special  loss  carryover  rules.' 

"(2)  Sections  809(e)  (5)  and  823(b)(1)  of 
such  Code  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
•The'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'Except 
as  provided  by  section  844,  the'. 

"(3)  SecUon  825(g)(2)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'to  or  from'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'except  as  provided 
by  section  844,  to  or  from'. 

"(4)  Section  825(g)(3)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'to  any"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'except  as  provided  by 
section  844,  to  any'. 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  loeses  Incurred  In  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  81,  1962,  but  shall  not  affect 
any  tax  liability  for  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning before  January  1,  1967." 

On  page  11,  after  line  11.  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  851(e)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  Invest- 
ment companies  furnishing  capital  to  devel- 
opment corporations)   is  amended —         ^ 

"(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph    (2)    and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"'(2)  LnnTATioNS — 
"  '(A)      Excess     investments     aiter      is 

TEARS. If — 

"'(1)  at  the  close  of  any  taxable  year 
(whether  beglimlng  before,  on,  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subparagraph) . 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
total  assets  of  an  Investment  company  Is 
represented  by  securities  of  issuers  with  re- 
spect to  each  of  which  the  Investment  com- 
pany holds  more  than  10  percent  of  the  out- 
standing voting  sectirltles  of  such  Issuer  and 
In  respect  of  each  of  which  or  any  prede- 
cessor thereof  the  Investment  company  niae 
continuously  held  any  security  for  10  or 
more  years,  and 

••'(11)  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  taxable 
year  following  such  taxable  year  (but  only  if 
such  fifth  taxable  year  begins  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subparagraph) ,  the 
Investment  company  has  not  reduced  by  at 
least  40  percent  its  holdings  of  each  Issue 
of  securities  described  In  clause  (1)  which 
represented  the  excess  Investment  In  such 
securities  (as  determined  under  paragraph 
(6)). 


tbe  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  at  the  close  of  any  quarter  of  such 
fifth  taxable  year  to  such  investment  com- 
pany, unless  at  the  close  of  such  year  the 
securities  described  in  clause   (1)    represent  . 

25  percent  or  less  of  the  value  of  Its  total 
assets  (or  are  reduced  to  25  percent  or  less 
of  such  value  vrtthln  30  days  thereafter) .        y 

■"(B)     Excess     investments     atter     so 
TEARS. — The    provisions    of    this    subeectloiT 
shall  not  apply  at  the  clos»  of  any  quarter 
of  a  taxable  year  to  an  investment  company 
If  at  the  close  of  such  quarter  more  than 

26  percent  of  the  value  of  its  total  assets  is 
represented  by  securities  of  Issuers  with  re- 
spect to  each  of  which  the  Investment  com- 
pany holds  more  than  10  percent  of  the  out- 
standing voting  sectulttes  of  such  Issuer  and 
in  respect  of  each  of  which  or  any  predeces- 
sor thereof  the  Investment  company  has  con- 
tinuously held  any  security  for  20  or  more 
years  preceding  such  quarter  unless  tbe 
value  of  Its  total  assets  so  represented  is 
reduced  to  25  percent  or  less  within  30  days 
after  the  close  of  such  quarter.';  and 

"(2)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (4) 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"  "(5)    RtnXS  FOR  application  OF  PARAGRAPH 

(2)(A).- 

"•(A)  Excess  investment.— For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (2)  (A),  the  excess  investment 
with  respect  to  any  Issue  of  securities  de- 
scribed in  clause  (1)  of  such  paragraph  held 
by  an  Investment  company  is  an  amount 
equal  to  an  amount  determined  by  multi- 
plying— 

"  •(I)   the  aggregate  value  of  the  se 
described  in  clause   (1)    of  such  pai 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  25  per 
tbe  value  of  the  total  assets  of  the 
ment  company,  by 

••  "(U)  a  fraction  the  numerator  of  which 
is  the  value  of  such  issue  of  securities  and 
the  denominator  of  which  Is  the  aggregate 
value  of  all  securities  described  in  such 
clause  (1)  held  by  the  investment  company. 

'"(B)     StTBSTlTUTION     FOR     LESS-APPRBCIATED 

SECURITIES. — If  the  percentage  appreciation 
In  value  per  share  of  any  issue  of  securities 
described  in  clause  (1)  of  paragraph  (2)  (A) 
la  less  than  the  average  percentage  apprecia- 
tion in  value  per  share  of  all  Issues  of  sectirl- 
ties  described  in  such  clause,  the  reduction, 
or  any  part  thereof,  In  the  holdings  of  such 
issue  required  under  clause  (11)  of  paragraph 
(2)  (A)  shall  be  treated  as  satisfied  by  a  re- 
duction (in  addition  to  the  reduction  re- 
quired under  such  clause)  of  a  dollar  amount 
of  the  holdings  of  any  other  issue  of  securi- 
ties described  In  clause  (1)  of  such  para- 
graph, the  average  appreciation  In  value  per 
share  of  which  is  higher  than  the  average 
appreciation  in  value  per  share  of  all  issues 
of  securities  described  In  such  clause,  equal 
to  tbe  dollar  amount  of  such  issue  which 
would  have  to  be  disposed  of  to  effectuate 
such  reduction  or  such  part.  This  subpara- 
graph shall  apply  only  if  the  Investment 
company  files  a  statement,  at  the  time  of 
making  Its  return  for  the  taxable  year, 
identifying  the  transaction  or  transactions  in 
which  Ite  holdings  of  such  other  issue  were 
reduced  In  substitutloa  for  a  reduction  in 

the  holdings  of  such  issue.  

•••(C)  Time  for  maiono  nrrERMiNA- 
TioNs. — For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph  and  clause  (11)  of  paragraph 
(2)  (A),  all  determinations  shall  be  made  as 
of  the  close  of  the  applicable  taxable  year  re- 
ferred to  In  clause  (1)  of  paragraph  (2)  (A). 
For  purposes  of  applying  subparagraph  (B) 
of  this  paragraph,  all  determinations  shall  be 
made  at  the  time  of  the  transaction  Identi- 
fied by  the  Investment  company  under  such 
subpstragrapb . ' 

"(b)  Section  861(d)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  determination  of  status  of  regulated 
Investment  companies)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "If  a  corporation  meets  the  re- 
qiUrementa  of  subsection  (b)  (4)  (A)   at  the 
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quarter  of  any   taxable  year 

before,  on.  or  after  the 

of  this  sentence)  by 

application  of  the  provisions 

this  subsection  shall  not 

for  any  subsequent 
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epactment  of  this  sentence) 

and  Exchange  Com- 

the  determination  pro- 

(1)  of  subsection  (e) 

corporation  falls  to  satisfy 

forth  In  paragraph  (2)  (A) 

or  the  limitation  set  forth 

|B)  of  such  subsection.' 

amenpments  made  by  subsection 

taxable  years  beginning  on 

I.    1067.   The   amendment 

n  (b)  shall  apply  to  Ux- 

begln^ng  after  the  date  of  the 

Act." 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  froi  i  Iowa  [Mr.  Millir]  ex 
plained  his  am^dment  on  yesterday.  I 
■     '       opportunity  to  study  It. 

The  PRESIDI  »G  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bthd 
of  Virginia  In  tl  le  chair) .  Will  the  sen- 
ator ffdm  Louis  ana  suspend  for  a  mo- 
ment? The  Chilr  wishes  to  annoimce 
that  the  pending  question  Is  the  amend 
'"       offered  by  the  Senator 

^llLLER] 

:  joulslana.  Mr.  President, 
points  In  favor  of  the 
Miller  amendmint  and  there  are  some 
good  arguments  » the  contrary. 

In  view  of  th  s  mixed  situation  I  am 
willing  to  take  tl  e  amendment  to  confer 
ence  and  let  thp  conferees  evaluate  its 
merits  there. 

I  have  discus^  this  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  Dilaware  fMr.  Williams]. 
that  would  be  the  best 
procedure  with  n  igard  to  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDI  'JQ  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  make  tl  at  request? 

'  Louisiana.  The  amend 
_.  Mr.  President.  If  there 
Is  no  objection  h '  Senators,  I  suggest  we 
accept  the  amei  idment  and  take  It  to 
conference. 

The  PRESmn  O  OFFTCER.  The  ques 
tion  is  on  agree  ng  to  the  amendment 
(No.  940)  offere(  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Millk  i] 


Mr.  LONG  of 

ment  is  pending. 


A  GREATER  S^SE 
SPONSIBILITV 
INDUSTRY 


The  amendmei  it  was  agreed  to. 


OF  PUBLIC  RE- 
NEEDED  IN  DRUG 


Mr.  YOUNG  cf  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  report  issued  last  week  by  the  task 
force  on  prescript  on  drugs  again  stressed 
the  need  for  iz  iplementlng  President 
Johnson's  request  to  the  Congress  earlier 
this  year  to  deal  Rrlth  the  shocking  cost 
of  medlcfd  care  ai  d  to  make  certain  that 
American  taxpaysrs  do  not  pay  exor- 
bitant prices  for  ]  trescriptlon  drugs  used 
In  federally  supp  trted  programs. 

The  report  poll  ted  out  again  the  tre- 
mendous waste  li  the  drug  Industry  on 
duplication  of  coi  apetltlve  products  and 
the  Inability  of  n  any  physicians  to  pre- 
scribe rationally  ifrgely  because  they  rely 
heavily  for  their  iiif ormatlon  on  drug  ad- 
vertising and  pro:  notion.  The  report  also 
rejects  the  notion  that  the  high  degree  of 
risk  in  the  manuf  icture  of  drugs  Justifies 
a  profit  rate  thai  in  6  out  of  10  years 


placed  pharmaceutical  firms  first  among 
the  41  leading  industries. 

The  report  revealed  the  shocking  fact 
that  the  drug  Industry  spends  an  esti- 
mated $3,000  per  year  per  doctor  on 
20,000  salesmen,  mailings,  advertise- 
ments, and  free  samples  In  promoting 
their  products.  It  reveals  that  the  in- 
ability of  physicians  to  prescribe  drugs 
rationally  amidst  confusing  claims  is  now 
a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  experts, 
and  that  the  lack  of  knowledge  and  so- 
phistication in  the  proper  use  of  drugs  Is 
pertiaps  the  greatest  deficiency  to  the 
average  physician  today.  There  is  a  cry- 
ing need  for  an  unbiased  publication 
giving  doctors  objective,  up-to-date  in- 
formation on  drugs,  and  to  provide  the 
public  with  truthful  information  on  pre- 
scription prices. 

Mr.  President,  lounedlately  after  the 
91st  Congress  convenes — or  during  this 
session  If  possible— legislation  should  be 
enacted  into  law  to  correct  these  prob- 
lems and  other  problems  in  the  drug  in- 
dustry. Foremost  should  be  legislation 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  to  establish  a  rea- 
sonable cost  range  to  govern  reimburse- 
ment for  drugs  now  provided  under 
medicare  and  medicaid  maternal  and 
child  health  programs. 

Mr.  President,  apart  from  the  cost  of 
dnigs  in  federally  sponsored  programs, 
there  is  immediate  need  to  end  out- 
rageous pricing  practices  in  the  pharma- 
ceutical Industry.  Profiteering  in  the 
pharmaceutical  industry  is  a  national 
disgrace.  In  the  past,  congressional  in- 
vestigations of  pricing  practices  in  the 
drug  industry  have  resulted  In  some 
remedial  legislation.  However,  existing 
laws  are  still  too  weak  and  Inadequate. 
The  public  is  stiU  being  fleeced.  For  ex- 
ample, as  the  President  pointed  out  In 
his  health  message,  recent  surveys  re- 
vealed that  12  drugs  of  the  same  type 
range  in  retail  price  from  $1.25  to  $11 
for  30  tablets. 

The  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  has  been  per- 
forming a  great  public  service  as  chair- 
man of  the  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
which  is  investigating  excessive  pricing 
practices  in  the  drug  industry.  Executives 
of  idiarmaceutlcal  companies  defend 
high  prices  of  many  drugs  by  maintain- 
ing that  it  takes  a  substantial  Investment 
to  develop  a  new  product,  and  that  they 
are  therefore  entitled  to  a  reasonable  re- 
turn on  their  investment.  No  one  quarrels 
with  that.  Nobody  objects  to  a  company's 
need  to  recover  Investment  costs  as 
promptly  as  possible  nor  of  its  desire  to 
turn  a  profit.  However,  maintaining 
absurdly  high  prices  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time  after  the  original  outlay 
has  been  retrieved  cannot  be  Justified 
and  should  not  be  condoned. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  while  the  median 
profit  as  a  percentage  return  on  Invested 
capital  was  11.8  percent  for  all  Industries 
in  1965,  the  pharmaceutical  Industry  had 
a  return  of  18  percent.  Expressed  as  a 
percentage  return  on  sales,  the  all-indus- 
try median  was  bV-2  percent,  while  the 
pharmaceutical  industry  average  was 
10.3  percent. 

Fortune  magazine's  1966  directory  of 
the  500  largest  U.S.  industrial  corpora- 


tions shows  Smith,  Kline  k  French  Lab- 
oratories ranking  280th  in  total  sales, 
but  third  in  profits  earned  as  a  percent- 
age of  both  sales  and  invested  capital— 
and  these  are  profits  after  all  produc- 
tion, administrative,  and  research  costs 
and  after  Income  taxes. 

Testimony  received  before  the  Monop- 
oly  Subcommittee  has  Indicated  many 
other  pricing  shenanigans  In  the  drug 
Industry.  For  example,  many  drugs  de- 
veloped In  European  nations  are  sold  in 
the  United  States  at  exorbitant  prices. 
Research  and  development  costs  have 
already  been  made  up  by  European  con- 
sumers. When  the  American  drug  com- 
pany acquires  the  manufacturing  license 
to  sell  a  drug  in  the  United  States,  a 
reasonable  percentage  of  sales  is  paid  to 
the  Eurc^iean  company  which  developed 
the  drug  or  owns  the  rights  to  its  use. 
Nevertheless,  in  many  cases  the  drugs 
are  then  sold  in  the  United  States  at 
substanUally  higher  prices  than  those 
charged  the  Eturopean  consumer  by  the 
European  manufacturer.  ITie  overcharge 
Is  only  limited  by  what  the  trafllc  will 
bear. 

A  prominent  example  of  this  practice 
is  the  case  of  the  well-known  tran- 
quilizer, thorazlne.  This  miracle  drug  is 
to  many  people  the  difference  between 
spending  a  lifetime  In  mental  institu- 
tions or  living  a  normal  life.  These  pills 
cost  the  druggist  In  London  70  cents  for 
100  10-mIlllgram  tablets.  The  drug- 
gist  in  the  United  States  pays  $4.26 
for  the  same  quantity,  or  608  percent 
more  despite  the  fact  that  the  American 
distributor  Is  only  a  licensee,  and  did  not 
make  the  investment  to  develop  the 
drug.  This  is  only  one  example  of  many 
heard  by  the  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

Another  problem  of  major  concern  is 
the  merchandising  of  drugs  under  pro- 
tective trade  names  rather  than  by  their 
generic  names.  It  is  true  that  many 
physicians  feel  more  secure  in  prescrib- 
ing drugs  produced  by  well-known  and 
professionally  reputable  pharmaceutical 
companies  and  distributed  tmder  trade 
names.  However,  the  price  differential 
is  too  often  unwarranted  and  Inexcus- 
able. 

For  example,  the  drug  Prednisone,  an 
arthritic  drug.  Is  usiially  sold  under  its 
generic  name  for  $2.20  per  hundred  and 
as  cheaply  as  69  cents  per  hundred.  An 
identical  drug  distributed  under  the 
trade  name  of  Meticorten  was  sold  at 
the  Incredible  price  of  $17.90  per  hun- 
dred, and  another  Identical  drug  mar- 
keted under  the  trade  luune  of  Paracort 
has  sold  for  $17.88  per  hundred.  Other 
discrepancies  In  the  prices  of  drugs  dif- 
fering only  In  name  can  be  described 
by  the  dozens. 

Mr.  President,  all  Americans  have 
greatly  benefited  from  the  hearings  on 

pricing  practices  In  the  drug  Industry 
On  January  3.  1968.  Parke.  Davis  &  Co. 
cut  the  price  of  Paracort,  by  80  percent  to 
$3.45  a  hundred.  Officials  of  the  Schering 
Corp.  followed  this  example  by  cutting 
the  price  of  Meticorten.  Its  equivalent 
of  Prednisone,  by  40  percent  to  $10.80 
per  hundred  which  still  aUows  for  a  very 
healthy  profit  margin.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  ofiScials  of  other  drug  companies 
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will  follow  these  examples  by  reducing 
the  vast  discrepancies  in  the  prices  of 
drugs  differing  only  in  name. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  areas  of  over- 
charging in  the  drug  industry  Is  the  pric- 
ing of  antibiotics.  Their  price  has  re- 
mained lilgh  for  many  years  although 
their  use  Is  now  widespread.  Research 
and  develc^ment  costs  Incurred  certainly 
have  been  recovered  by  now.  Moreover, 
most  antibiotics  do  not  require  expen- 
sive raw  material  or  unduly  expensive 
machinery  for  mass  production.  The  fact 
is  that  the  popular  antibiotics  are  mass 
produced  from  mold  cultures  or  other 
micro-organisms  which  grow  on  common 
and  Inexpensive  substances.  The  extrac- 
tion and  purification  of  ihese  antibiotics 
does  not  require  highly-paid  personnel. 
Pharmaceutical  companies  have  been 
hard  pressed  to  Justify  the  price  of  30 
cents  to  75  cents  per  capsule,  common 
prices  for  antibiotics  presently  on  the 
market. 

In  fact,  three  drug  companies.  Ameri- 
can Cyanamid,  Bristol  Myers,  and  Pfizer 
&  Co.  were  recently  convicted  for  con- 
spiring to  control  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  antibiotics  worth  an  esti- 
mated $1,700,000,000.  The  Jiu-y  specifi- 
cally convicted  them  for  restraint 
of  trade,  conspiracy  to  monopolize,  and 
monopoly  violations  of  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act.  Two  other  companies,  Olin 
Mathieson  Chemical  Corp.  and  Upjohn 
Co.  were  named  as  coconspirators  but  not 
as  defendants.  These  five  companies  were 
charged  v/iXh  entering  into  agreements 
to  produce  and  distribute  a  number  of 
antibiotics  including  an  agreement  to 
limit  the  manufacture  of  tetracycline,  a 
drug  widely  used  against  lnfe(;tious 
diseases. 

The  Government  introduced  evidence 
showing  that  the  companies  manufac- 
tured the  drug  for  $3.87  per  himdred  cap- 
sules which  were  then  sold  to  druggists 
for  $30.60  per  himdred  and  eventually 
sold  to  cooBumers  for  $51  per  hundred. 
On  February  28,  a  Federal  Judge  levied 
maximum  fines  totaling  $450,000.  Frank- 
ly, this  penalty  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
begin  to  meet  the  enormity  of  Uie  offense 
of  this  conq^iracy  to  comer  the  mar- 
ket on  drugs  required  by  millions  of 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  proof  positiye  of 
the  flagrant  disregard  of  the  public  wel- 
fare by  officials  of  some  drug  concerns.  In 
this  case  they  were  caught  and  their 
firms  penalized.  However,  it  is  obvious 
from  the  recent  hearings  that  there  are 
many  similar  cases  in  which  the  com- 
panies are  going  scot  free.  The  patience 
of  American  consumers  Is  wearing  thin 
in  regard  to  the  prices  tbey  are  forced  to 
pay  for  drugs  vital  to  their  well-being. 
Either  the  drug  companies  Immediately 
face  up  to  their  responsibilities  or  legisla- 
tion to  require  them  to  do  so  must  be 
enacted. 

Another  example  of  the  fieedng  of  the 
public  by  the  drug  Industry  Is  In  the 
sale  of  multivitamin  capsules.  Sales  total 
several  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually,  in  great  ixart  due  to  expensive 
advertlalDS  and  promotional  activities  of 
drug  manufacturers.  The  pitvaganda  of 
the  phannaoeutteal  Industry  has  been  so 
convincing  that  the  public  actually  de- 
mands prescription  of  multivitamins.  The 


competence  of  doctors  who  refuse  to  fall 
In  line  and  prescribe  the  often  super- 
fiuous  and  useless  vitamins  is  then 
doubted  by  their  patients  who  have  been 
brainwashed  by  the  advertising  cam- 
paigns of  the  vitamin  manufacturers  and 
distributors. 

For  most  people,  vitamins  can  be  sup- 
plied by  a  fairly  well  balanced  diet.  There 
are,  of  course,  cases  where  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  an  individual  is  not  re- 
ceiving the  necessary  vitamins  or  re- 
quires more  than  the  ordinary  amount 
needed.  People  with  specific  vitamin  de- 
ficiencies have  symptoms  which  any  com- 
petent physician  can  recognize  and 
treat.  Officials  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration have  at  long  last  recognized 
the  significance  of  this  situation  and 
have  proposed  regulations  that  would  re- 
quire multivitamin  manufacturers  to 
clearly  label  their  products  as  follows: 

vitamins  and  minerals  are  supplied  In 
abundant  amoxmts  by  commonly  available 
foods.  E^xcept  for  persons  with  special  medi- 
cal needs,  there  is  no  scientific  basis  for 
recommending  routine  use  of  dietary  sup- 
plements. 

Executives  of  pharmaceutical  firms 
are  firmly  opposing  these  proposed  regu- 
lations. 

The  high  price  of  some  drugs  and  med- 
icines often  restricts  their  use  to  the 
well-to-do  and  is  a  matter  of  social  sig- 
nificance. Many  physicians  and  surgeons 
Iiesltate  to  prescribe  expensive  medica- 
tion to  a  patient  because  the  financial 
burden  is  often  too  great.  In  many  cases 
a  less  effective  but  more  reasonably 
priced  substitute  Is  prescribed  instead. 

It  Is  unconscionable  that  in  the  United 
States,  the  richest  country  in  the  world, 
a  situation  should  be  permitted  to  exist 
whereby  some  are  denied  the  most  ad- 
vanced benefits  of  medical  science  solely 
because  of  their  financial  status.  There 
is  no  reason  whatever  why  any  Ameri- 
can should  not  receive  proper  medication 
when  he  requires  It. 

Mr.  President,  medicines  and  drugs 
should  be  available  to  all  our  citizens. 
Tbere  should  be  no  discrimination  due 
to  fantastic  smd  unrealistic  prices.  The 
drug  Industry  certainly  Is  entitled  to  a 
fair  return  on  investment.  However,  we 
cannot  allow  the  health  of  citizens  to  be 
victimized  by  greedy  profitseekers.  The 
dnig  industry  must  recognize  its  public 
reownsibillty.  It  Is  preferable  that  of- 
ficials within  the  Industry  practice  self- 
regulation  and  self-restraint  in  pricing 
procedures  rather  than  continue  prac- 
tices which  offer  no  alternative  but  Fed- 
eral regulation. 

The  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nklson]  and  his  sub- 
committee are  to  be  ciunmended  for  the 
outstanding  service  they  are  performing 
in  further  bringing  this  problem  under 
public  and  congressional  scrutiny.  I  am 
hopeful  that  their  work  will  result  in 
legislation  which  will  remedy  Inequities 
that  exist  In  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
drugs  and  medicine.  All  Americans  will 
benefit. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  delighted  that  the  Junior  Senator 


from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  has  raised  this 
point  about  exorbitant  drug  pricing.  He 
has  labored  in  that  vineyard  for  some 
time,  as  has  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  one  of  these 
days  we  should  find  an  appropriate  vehi- 
cle to  accomplish  our  purpose.  The  Sen- 
ator may  recall  that  we  did  pass  a  meas- 
ure somewhat  along  the  lines  the  Senator 
is  advocating  in  one  of  our  social  security 
bills  some  time  back.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives took  a  part  of  that  measure 
but  not  nearly  as  much  as  we  would  like 
to  see  ad(H>ted. 

Mr.  President,  the  statement  which  the 
President  made  aiMut  this  matter  is  en- 
tirely correct  and  what  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  said  about  this  matter  is  en- 
tirely correct.  Something  should  be  done 
about  these  exorbitant  drug  prices. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  am  very  happy 
to  support  the  Senator  in  the  fine  work 
he  has  been  doing  in  recent  years  to 
achieve  fair  pricing  in  the  drug  industry, 
especially  for  drugs  purchased  under  fed- 
erally assisted  programs.  ^ 

What  the  dJJstingulshed  assistant  ma- 
jority leader,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  said  today,  in  ad- 
dition to  what  he  has  said  and  done  on 
this  matter  in  the  past,  indicates  that 
either  later  in  the  present  session  or  very 
early  in  the  91st  Congress,  which  con- 
venes next  January,  something  will  be 
done  in  behalf  of  all  the  American  peo- 
ple in  connection  with  this  important 
matter. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
apropos  the  statement  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  has  made  on  this  subject, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  a  year  or  two 
ago  the  Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
rose  In  this  Chamber  to  tell  about  an  In- 
ternational drug  conspiracy  Involving 
several  of  the  major  corporations,  which 
robbed  poor  people  all  over  the  whole 
wide  world  by  causing  them  to  pay  40 
times  what  they  should  pay  for  tetracy- 
cline, one  of  the  wonder  drugs. 

When  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
made  a  speech  about  this  matter  and 
demanded  that  a  suit  be  prosecuted 
rather  than  to  permit  those  people  to  file 
nolo  contendere  pleas  and  get  off  with  a 
slap  on  the  wrist,  all  of  those  people  in 
the  drug  industry  shouted  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  did  not  know  what 
he  was  talking  about. 

Since  that  time  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  proved  that  I  did  know  what  I 
was  talking  about  because  they  prose- 
cuted those  drug  companies  in  New  York 
City.  Three  defendcmt  drug  companies 
were  convicted  of  a  conspiracy  to  in  ef- 
fect rob  poor  people  by  fixing  prices. 

Then.  In  preparing  to  appeal  the  crim- 
inal conviction  they  presented  an  inter- 
esting argument.  They  took  a  poll  in  New 
York  City  to  prove  that  they  could  not 
get  fair  treatment  in  New  York.  The  poll 
Indicated  that  over  90  percent  of  all  those 
polled  and  100  percent  of  all  adult  males 
agreed  that  those  drug  companies  were 
fieedng  and  rotting  the  public  in  one 
way  or  another.  When  somebody  takes 
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A  poll  and  flndi  that  100  men  out  of  every 
100  polled  agiBe  these  drug  companies 
are  robbing  th »  public.  Z  would  say  that 
Is  Just  about  t  te  best  Informed  public  in 
the  world. 

What  the  p  >11  did  not  show  was  that 
those  people  i  ere  under  the  impression 
they  were  beln  {  robbed  by  being  charged 
three  times  toi  >  much.  The  fact  was  that 
In  Instances  tt  ey  were  being  charged  20 
and  40  times  too  much.  Obviously  the 
public  Is  very  percepUve  and  intelligent 
In  New  York  C  Ity  when  it  comes  to  drug 
prices.  If  the  ruth  be  known,  I  suspect 
that  not  only  c  Hild  those  drug  companies 
not  get  an  unprejudiced  trial  In  New 
York,  they  pr  >baUy  could  also  net  get 
one  anywhere  n  the  world  because  those 
pe<H>le  were  In  a  conspiracy  to  rob  every 
poor  man,  be  1  le  black,  yellow,  or  white, 
throughout  thi  world. 

We  are  mal  ing  a  little  headway  In 
coping  with  th  s  profiteering  problem.  As 
the  Senator  ki  lows,  we  must  have  more 
.  coopieicatlon  frun  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We  made  a  fight  last  year  In 
the  Senate.  Ute  vote  was  close,  but  we 
did  prevail,  ai  the  Senator  knows.  The 
dlstlngxilshed  i  lenator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  AKDKRaoii  ]  has  labored  long  in  this 
field  as  has  hli  coUeague  [Mr.  Montota] 
who  has  also  b  sen  a  valiant  battler  to  try 
to  get  people  c  rugs  at  reasonable  prices. 

When  the  L  mg  drugs  bill  Is  next  be- 
fore the  Senat  i,  I  urge  Senators  to  Join 
us  in  renewlnr  the  battle.  It  Is  some- 
thing that  she  old  be  done  not  only  on 
behalf  of  the  300  million  people  In 
America,  but  also  the  poor  people 
throughout  the  world  who  are  now  being 
fleeced  by  sone  American  drug  corpo- 
rations. It  doe ;  not  make  me  feel  proud 
to  have  to  saj  that  some  of  our  large 
corporations  is  America  are  fleecing  and 
robbing  peopU  all  over  the  world  by 
making  them  :  lay  10  to  100  times  more 
for  drugs  than  they  are  worth. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
feels  the  same  ^  ray  about  that. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
we  Senators  certainly  recall  distinctly 
the  great  pion  sering  efforts  In  this  field 
made  by  the  di  stlngulshed  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mx  Long].  He  had  at  that 
time  the  suppo  rt  of  the  majority  of  Sen- 
ators. I  am  hoi  eful  that  when  he  renews 
his  leadership  in  this  matter,  later  in 
this  session,  i  Jid  certainly  early  next 
year,  he  will  fi  id  that  he  will  have  even 
greater  suppoit  in  the  Senate.  Let  us 
hope  that  we  v  Ul  fare  better  in  the  other 
body  next  year  in  seeking  to  improve  the 
well-being  of  s  nd  insure  longer  lives  for 
all  Americans,  regardless  of  their  finan- 
cial status.  It  MTlll  be  a  splendid  thing  If 
the  Senator  fi  sm  Louisiana  succeeds  in 
his  efforts  eaily  in  the  new  session  of 
Congress  next  year. 


AMENDMENT 
REVENX'E 


The  Senate 
tlon  of  the  bUl 


OP    THE    INTERNAL 
CODE   OP    1954 


resiuned  tl^e  oonsldera- 
(H.R.  2767)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Reven  ue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
farmer  an  ai  lortized  deduction  from 
gross  income  i  ar  assessments  for  depre- 
ciable property  levied  by  soil  or  water 
drainage  districts. 
Mr.  HARlVlE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  at  the  desk, 


which  I  know  call  up  and  ask  to  have 
stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

"Dm  bill  deiic  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HAann] 
propoMS  an  amendment,  on  pag*  4.  begin- 
ning with  line  10,  strike  out  all  tlmmgb 
Une  15. 

Renumber  sectlona  8  through  8  aa  aae- 
tlona  a  ttirough  7,  reapeotlTely. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
yield? 

Mr.HARTKE.Iyield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  not 
now  rising  to  speak  for  or  against  the 
amendment.  But  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. I  believe,  has  an  error  In  its  draft- 
ing. "On  page  4.  beginning  with  line  10, 
strike  out  all  through  line  15."  I  believe 
that  should  be  all  through  line  25. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.  

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
preparation  of  this  amendment  I  believe 
there  has  been  a  mistake  either  in  draft- 
ing or  the  printing. 

It  should  read  as  foUows: 

On  page  4,  beginning  with  line  10,  strike 
out  all  through  line  26. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  modified 
accordingly.  

"nie  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
amendment  is  modified  as  requested. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  placed  in  the  bill  in  the 
Finance  Committee  and  basically  what 
it  would  do  would  be  to  eliminate  from 
the  provisions  of  pension  plans  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  women  should  be  treated 
differently  from  men.  Under  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  title  VH.  there  should 
be  no  discrimination  on  aocoimt  of  race, 
color,  creed,  or  sex.  Tills  deals  with  the 
question  of  discrimination  in  regard  to 
sex. 

In  effect,  what  the  amendment  would 
do,  which  was  Introduced  by  the  minor- 
ity leader,  would  be  to  provide  for  a  loop- 
hole or  an  exemption  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  under  title  vn,  and  provide 
that  there  shall  be  a  continuation  of  dis- 
crimination under  certain  pension  plans. 

This  is  not  alone  a  question  of  volun- 
tary retirement  but  also  a  question  of 
mandatory  retirement.  What  happened 
here  basically  is  that  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  Commission  has  been 
attempting  to  deal  with  the  problem,  and 
has  been  attempting  to  issue  regulations 
at  the  present  time.  Under  the  law,  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Com- 
mission Issued  regulations  only  last  Prl- 
day.  The  amendment  now  pending,  as 
provided  in  section  2,  would,  in  effect, 
nullify  the  recommendations  and  state- 
ment put  forth  by  the  Ekiual  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  Commission.  Its  de- 
letion restores  it  to  the  House-passed 
status  with  regard  to  this  matter  which 
wiU  continue  the  authority  of  the  Com- 


mission to  accomplish  no  discrimination 
by  sex  in  relation  to  retirement  plans. 

I  have  checked  this  with  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Commission 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  statement  of  the  opinion  of  the 
General  Counsel  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 13. 1068.  be  printed  in  the  Rbooro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcokd.  as  follows: 

EavAL  BMPLOTifniT  OrponrnnTT 

COMlffllWOW, 

Wathington,  D.O.,  September  li,  196t. 
oroooM  or  the  (smbul  cooitnL 

Subaequent  to  laauance  of  the  Oommla- 
alon'e  guideline  prohibiting  dJaolmlnatlon 
between  nun  and  women  with  rupaot  to 
optional  and  mandatory  faMremtnt  agM 
under  pension  and  retiremant  plans,  a  num- 
ber of  Interested  parties  have  asked  whetber 
Title  vn  permits  a  gradual  adjustment  of 
existing  plans  that  provide  for  earUer  op> 
tlonal  retirement  of  women. 

In  my  opinion  Title  vn  would  permit  sucb 
a  gnulual  adjustment  In  this  particular  situ- 
ation. Although  the  sex  discrimination  pro- 
ylslons  In  Title  VXI  protect  both  men  and 
women,  discrimination  against  women  led 
to  their  enactment.  Since  Inunedlate  removal 
of  the  earlier  retirement  option  would  be 
unfair  to  women  close  to  retirement.  It  U 
In  keeping  with  the  purpoees  of  Title  vn  to 
permit  gradual  adjustment  when  plans  are 
brought  Into  compliance  with  Title  VII. 

Far  example:  A  corporation  has  a  retire- 
ment plan  providing  for  the  retirement  of 
all  employees  at  age  66.  with  women  per- 
mitted to  retire  at  age  62  if  they  so  elect. 
This  plan  violates  the  Ooounlsslon's  guide- 
line. However,  the  Commission  would  per- 
mit the  corporation  to  retain  earlier  optional 
retirement  for  all  presently  en^doyed  female 
employees  who  woe  55  yean  of  age  or  older 
on  October  1,1068. 

The  precise  cut-off  point — whether  It  be 
women  who  are,  for  example,  within  6,  7  or 
10  years  of  being  able  to  exercise  tbelr 
option— will  depend  upon  the  circumstances, 
such  as  numl)w  of  people  affected  and  re- 
funding requirements,  relating  to  the  plan 
under  consideration.  The  Jxidgment  of  tbe 
parties,  e.g.,  the  employer  and  tbe  union. 
as  to  wliat  the  cut-off  point  should  be  would 
carry  considerable  weight. 

Danikl  Smma. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  They  say.  in  effect,  that 
the  guidelines  which  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation between  men  and  women  with 
respect  to  optional  and  mandatory  re- 
tirement plans  refer  to  some  people  who 
thought  they  should  be  exempted  by 
tlUe  vn,  that  they  should  have  a  gradual 
or  some  type  of  phasing  out  under  the 
present  pkm  to  provide  for  earlier  op- 
tional retirement  or  mandatory  plans. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  A  corporation 
has  a  retirement  plan  which  provides 
for  the  retirement  of  all  employees  at  the 
age  of  65,  with  women  permitted  to  retire 
at  the  age  of  62.  if  they  so  elect.  In  effect, 
they  say  this  plan  would  violate  the  Com- 
mission's guidelines,  however,  because  It 
would  permit  a  corporation  to  retain  the 
earlier  optional  retUrement  plan  for  fe- 
male employees  56  or  older  on  October  1, 
1968. 

What  they  are  saying  is  that  they  are 
willing  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  em- 
ployee cutoff  would  have  a  serious  effect 
on  some  people  who  are  close  to  retiring, 
but  ultimately  the  purpose  of  the  Anti- 
discrimination Act  of  1964 — the  so-called 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964— was  to  elimi- 
nate this  type  of  discrimination.  It  was 
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to  provide  for  treatment  of  men  and 
women  as  human  beings  and  not  as  sepa- 
rate and  distinct.  The  effect  of  this  is  to 
the  contrary. 

Now  one  of  the  people  quite  interested 
m  this  proposal  is  Esther  Peterson.  I  have 
talked  with  ber  at  great  length  and  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  her.  She  has  been 
a  long-time  advocate  of  equal  rights  and 
equal  employment  opportunity  for  wom- 
en. Also  on  the  House  side,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  all  women  Repre- 
sentatives hi  Congress,  Mrs.  Maktka 
CHuriTTHs  of  the  17th  District  in  Mich- 
igan, has  directed  a  letter  to  every  Sen- 
ator and  has  directed  an  analysis  of 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  putting  this 
type  of  amendment  into  the  law  and  the 
cAeet  it  would  have  upon  women,  which 
would  again  restore  discrimination  when 
we  have  made  so  many  steps  forward  in 
trying  to  provide  for  equal  opportunity 
for  women. 

Here  we  sec,  4  years  later,  that  an  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  retain  the  situa- 
tion and  return  it  to  the  situation  as  it 
was  before  we  went  through  that  long 
civil  rights  debate,  not  alone  on  the 
question  of  color,  but  sex — ^including  the 
great  filibuster  and  other  things. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
to  have  the  enth-e  statement  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Representative  from  the  17th 
District  of  Michigan.  Mrs.  Mastha 
GRirrrrHS,  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ANAX.TSIS  BY    MASTBA   W.   OaXFlirHS,   MUfBBB 

or  CoNoaxss 

Section  2  of  H.R.  2767,  a»  reported  by  the 
Senate  FiTiance  Committee,  to  permit  St-i 
discrimination  in  pension  and  retirement 
plans,  is  based  on  misinformation  and  mis- 
understanding, and  is  unjustifiable.  Sec- 
tion 2  should  not  be  adopted. 

Hit.  2767,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  March  14.  1967,  would  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  permit  tax 
deductions  by  farmers  for  aaaeeaments  for 
depreciable  property  levied  by  soil  or  water 
conservation  or  drainage  districts. 

On  August  1,  1968,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  reported  out  the  blU  with 
ntimerous  amendments.  One  amendment 
added  section  2,  reading  as  foUows  (page  4. 
lines  10-25) : 

"Sxc.  2.  The  terms  or  conditions  of  a  pen- 
sion or  retirement  plan  qualified  under  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  or  of  a  retirement  practice,  which 
provide  for  reasonable  differentiation  in  re- 
tirement ages  between  male  and  female  em- 
ployees, or  which  provide  for  or  require 
retirement  at  reasonable  ages,  shall  not  be 
construed  to  violate  title  VII  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Age  Discrimination 
In  Employment  Act  of  1967,  any  Executive 
Order,  or  any  rules  or  regulations  Issued 
under  any  of  the  foregoing,  except  that 
such  terms  and  conditions  shaU  not 
excuse  the  failure  or  refusal  to  hire  Indi- 
viduals, or  the  discharging  of  Individuals 
prior  to  retirement  age,  on  account  of  their 
sex  or  age.  Tbe  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  apply  If  such  terms  and  conditions  are 
merely  a  subterfuge  to  evade  the  basic  pur- 
poses of  title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  or  the  Age  Discrimination  In  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967." 

I.  SCOPE  Ain>  yxnroex  or  pboposed 

AMENDKXNT 

Under  this  amendment,  existing  and  fu- 
ture private  retirement  and  pension  plans, 
and  retirement  practices,  may   (a)   provide 


different  compulsory  and  optional  retirement 
ages  for  men  and  for  women,  solely  on  the 
basis  of  their  sex,  and  (b)  permit  or  require 
retirement  "at  reasonable  ages,"  regardless 
of  the  prohibitions  In  the  following  laws  and 
executive  orders: 

(a)  TlUe  vn,  Olvll  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(PubUc  Law  88-362:  78  Stat.  241,  2S8;  42 
n.8.C.  2000e) . 

(b)  Age  Discrimination  In  Employment 
Act  of  1967  (Act  of  Dec.  16.  1967,  Public  Law 
90-202;  81  Stat.  602) . 

(c)  ExecuUve  Order  11141.  Feb.  IS,  1964, 
prohibiting  discrimination  based  on  age  by 
government  contractors  and  subcontractors. 

(d)  Executive  Order  11246,  Sept.  24,  1965 
(80  FJl.  12819).  as  amended  by  Executive  Or- 
der 11376,  Oct.  IS,  1967  (32  F.R.  14303),  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  based  on  sex  by  gov- 
ernment contractors  and  subcontractors  and 
on  federally-assisted  construction  projects. 

The  sUted  purpose  of  this  sex-based 
amendment  Is  to  overturn  the  Ouldellnes  Is- 
sued in  Febrtiary  1968  (33  F.R.  3344;  29  C  J'Jl. 
1604.81)  by  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission  which  stated  that  a  "dif- 
ference In  optional  or  compulsory  retirement 
ages  baaed  on  sex  vloUtee  Title  vn."  The 
Commission  has  not  ruled  on  whether  other 
sex  differences  In  pensions  and  retirement 
plans,  such  as  differences  in  benefits  to  sur- 
vivors, violate  TlUe  Vn. 

It  should  be  noted  that  tbe  amendment 
deals  with  two  different  subjects:  One  In- 
volves sex  differentiation  in  retirement  ages 
(affecting  TlUe  Vn  and  E.0. 11246  and  11375) . 
The  second  subject  Involves  "retirement  at 
reasonable  ages"  which  does  not  necessarily 
mvolve  sex  dlscrlmlnaUon  (affecUng  the  Age 
DlscrlmlnaUon  Act  and  E.O.  11141). 

n.  SCOPE  or  this  analysis 
This  analysis  deals  only  with  the  subject  of 
sex  dlscrlmlnaUon. 


m.    BXA80NS    STATED    IN    SENATE    ITNANCE    COM- 
ICITTEX  REPORT  TO  SUPPORT   AMENDICENT 

The  full  text  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee's reasons  for  adding  section  2  is  on 
pages  6  and  7  of  S.  Rept.  1497,  90th  Cong., 
and  Is  attached  hereto  as  Appendix  A.  These 
reasons  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  report  asserts  that  It  Is  "not  ^m- 
common  for  a  pension  or  retirement  plan  to 
differentiate  between  male  and  female  em- 
ployees with  regard  to  opUonal  or  compulsory 
retirement  ages.  .  .  ."  and  that  such  dlffer- 
entlaUon  Is  provided  for  in  "the  retirement 
practice  of  many  employers." 

2.  The  report  points  out  that  although 
Title  vn  of  the  ClvU  Rlgbt&Act  of  1964  does 
not  contain  a  specific  exception  for  differen- 
tials In  retirement  age,  there  Is  a  provision 
in  the  Age  Diacrimination  in  Employment 
Act  of  1967  (sec.  4(f)  (2) )  which  exempts  a 
"bona  fide  .  .  .  retirement,  pension  .  .  . 
plan"  from  the  prohibition  against  age  dls- 
crlmlnatioiL  Tlie  report  then  states:  "Never- 
theless when  Congress  originally  enacted 
title  vn,  the  committee  believes  It  Is  clear 
that  Congress  did  not  Intend  to  prohibit 
reasonable  differences  In  treatment  of  male 
and  female  employees  under  retirement  or 
pension  plans  generally,  since  differential 
treatment  Is  accorded  men  and  women  under 
the  social  security  program  today.  ...  In 
fact,  the  congressional  view  on  this  matter 
would  appear  to  be  speclllcaUy  Indicated  by 
tbe  retirement  differentiation  for  sex  It  has 
provided  In  tbe  social  security  program." 

3.  The  report  states  that  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  Title  vn  and  the  Age  Discrimination 
Act — namely,  "the  hiring  of  workers  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis" — ^would  not  "be 
served"  by  prohibiting  sex  differentials  in  re- 
tirement age. 

IV.  THE  rOKBGODtO  AXGTTMENTS  ASX  INACCURATE. 
MXBLEADXNa,  AND  LABOELT  IRRELEVANT 

A.  Over  96  percent  of  pension  and  retire- 
ment plans  do  not  have  sex  differentials  in 
retirement  age. 

It  la  misleading  to  state  that  it  is  ''not  un- 


common" for  a  pension  or  retirement  plan  to 
contain  differentials  based  on  sex  and  that 
the  retirement  practice  of  "many  employers" 
provides  for  differentials  In  retirement  age. 
The  fact  is  that  over  95  percent  of  all  retire- 
ment and  pension  plans  under  collective  bar- 
gaining reported   pursuant  to   the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  contain  no 
distinction  between  men  and  women  work- 
era.  Only  6  percent  contain  sex  differentials 
concerning  the  age  required  for  either  (a) 
participation  In  the  pension  plan,  (b)  early 
voluntary  retirement,  (c)   normal  voluntary 
retirement,  or  (d)  Involuntary  retirement.  Of 
those  5  percent,  only  a  few  have  sex  differen- 
tials In  all  four  age  requirements.  Further- 
more, sex  aa  such  is  almost  never  tbe  basis 
for  differences  in  the  amount  of  benefits  paid 
to  the  retired  employee,  or  In  the  amount  of 
credited  service  and  earnings  necessary  to  re- 
ceive such  benefits.  Incidentally,  of  the  6  per- 
cent of  tbe  pension  plans  which  differentiate 
In  retirement  age  on  the  basis  of  sex,  those  of 
the  Bell  Telephone  companies,  the  principal 
lobbyists  for  the  amendment,  affect  the  most 
employees. 

B.  The  Social  Security  Act  does  not  have 
different  retirement  ages  based  on  sex. 

The  report's  discussion  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  simply  erroneous.  The  Social 
Security  Act  does  not  provide  different  re- 
tirement ages  based  on  sex.  The  normal  re- 
tirement age  imder  that  Act  Is  65  for  both 
men  and  women.  In  1956  the  Act  was 
amended  to  permit  women  to  retire  at  age  62. 
with  reduced  benefits.  In  1961,  the  Act  was 
further  amended  to  permit  men  also  to  retire 
at  62.  with  reduced  benefits.  So  far  as  retire- 
ment age  Is  concerned,  the  Social  Security 
Act  does  not  differentiate  on  the  basis  of  the 
worker's  sex.' 

The  report  also  fails  to  mention  that  there 
Is  no  sex  dlfferenttatlon  m  retirement  ages 
for  men  and  women  employees  under  the 
Federal  ClvU  Service  Retirement  System. 

C.  Title  vn  prohibits  sex  discrimination  In 
retirement  age. 

The  clear  language  of  TlUe  vn  prohibit- 
ing sex  dlscrlmlnaUon  in  the  "compensa- 
tion, terms,  conditions,  or  prlvUeges  of  em- 
ployment" surely  prohibits  sex  differentials 
with  regard  to  retirement  age.  The  require- 
ment that  an  employee  retire  at  a  certain  age 
Is  clearly  a  "condition"  of  employment;  and 
the  employee's  option  to  retire  volimtarily 
at  a  certain  age  is  clearly  a  "prlvUege"  of 
employment.  Therefore,  Tltie  vn  plainly 
prohibits  sex  discrimination  with  regard  to 
retirement  age  under  pension  and  retirement 
plans. 

This  conclusion  Is  reinforced  by  the  fact 
that  while  Title  vn  contains  various  excep- 
tions* from  the  general  nondiscrimination 
requirement.  It  has  no  exceptions  with  re- 
gard to  retirement  age  and  pension  benefits. 
Furthermore,  the  fact  that  such  an  exception 


» However,  In  computing  the  omounf  of  re- 
duced monthly  benefits  tor  workers  retiring 
before  age  65,  the  Social  Security  Act  aver- 
ages the  man's  credits  over  the  number  of 
quarters  of  covered  employment  he  had  after 
1950  to  the  year  he  would  reach  65,  whereas 
a  woman's  credits  are  averaged  only  over  the 
quarters  up  to  the  year  she  reaches  62.  Sees. 
202(a)  and  216(b)(2)  and  (3),  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.  Code  402(a) ,  415(b)  (2)  and 
(3) ) .  TTius,  If  a  man  and  woman  work  under 
social  security  for  the  same  number  of  years, 
receive  the  same  earnings,  and  retire  at  the 
same  age  (62  or  over)  in  the  same  year,  the 
woman  would  receive  a  larger  monthly  check. 

•Section  706(f)  permits  discrimination 
against  members  of  the  Conununlst  Party 
or  Communist-front  organlEations.  Section 
706(g)  permits  discrimination  against  per- 
sona who  have  not  fulfilled  the  requirements 
of  the  national  security  program,  where  ap- 
plicable. Section  706(1)  permits  discrimina- 
tion In  favor  of  Indians  living  on  or  near  an 
Indian  reservation.  Section  712  permits  dl»- 
crtmmation  in  favor  of  veterans. 
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codata  In  the  Agi  i  Discrlinlnatlon  In  Xmploy- 
ment  Act  of  190  ',  which  ralatM  a(ri«ly  to  090 
dlaerlmlnatlon,  1  «rtalnly  hM  no  bwutng  on 
the  prohlbltloni  In  Title  vn.  which  relate 
to  dlacrUnlnatoi  baaed  on  rooe.  ooter,  reU- 
gion,  aex  or  nai\onal  origin.  Surely  no  one 
could  rationally  contend  that  raee  dlBorlml- 
natlon  la  permit  ilble  with  regard  to  retire- 
ment ages.  The  tame  language  of  Title  VII 
applies  to  aex  dl  icrUnlnatlon. 

O.  The  leglalal  Ive  history  of  title  vn  con- 
cerning aex  dlac  Imlnatlon  In  penslona  and 
retirement  plana  doea  not  modify  the  atatu- 
tory  prohibition  agalnat  aex  dlaerlmlnatlgn, 
and  does  not  sh<  w  a  congreaalonal  Intention 
to  permit  sex  dU  erlmlnatton  beyond  that  of 
the  Social  Secui  ty  Act,  which  aaotlon  2  of 
H.R.  2767  would  <  o. 

Opponents  of  1  »  equality  In  pensions  and 
retirement  plane  have  sometimes  dted  an 
ambiguous  C0II04  uy  between  Senator  Ran- 
dolph and  tben-l  enator  Humphrey  to  show 
that  Congress  Intended  to  permit  sex  dis- 
crimination in  pensions  and  retirement 
plans.  However,  tl  lat  colloquy  is  quite  inade- 
quate, under  cl«  u-ly  recognized  canons  of 
legislative  constr  ictlon,  to  rebut  the  plain 
statutory  probibi  Ion  against  sex  dlscrlmina- 

Thfc'ltandolpfa -Humphrey  colloquy  con- 
alsted  of  only  alz  aentencea.*  It  clearly  shows 
that  Senator  .  iandolph  waa  inquiring 
whether  Title  VI  would  permit  private  pen- 
sion and  retlrem  tnt  plans  to  be  compatible 
with  the  Social  Security  system  Insofar  as 
concerns  sex  dl  Terentials.  Senator  Hum- 
phrey's response  plainly  indicates  that  be 
misunderstood  tl  e  question.  He  aald:  "Tea, 
that  point  was  made  unmistakably  clear 
earlier  today  by  t  he  adoption  of  the  Bennett 
amendment;  so  t  lere  can  be  no  doubt  about 
It."  But  the  Bennett  amendment  (sec.  703 
(h)  of  Title  vn;  did  not  deal  with  pension 
or  retirement  pli  ns  at  all.  It  related  only  to 
payment  of  wage  1  as  prescribed  by  the  Equal 
Pay  Act  of  1963  '  rhlch  prohibits  sex  discrim- 
ination in  wage  1  of  employees  covered  by 
the  Pair  Labor  i  tandards  Act.  The  Bennett 
amendment  was  simply  intended  to  prevent 
Inconsistent  api  Ucatlon  of  Title  vn  and 
the  Kqual  Pay  Ac ;,  not  to  permit  sex  dlscrlm- 
Ina^on  In  pensU  ns  and  retirement  plans. 

Furthermore,  athough  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  com  alna  several  provlalona  re- 
quiring Title  VIC  to  be  harmonised  with 
Other  laws/  thus  la  nothing  in  Title  Vn 


•The  whole  cc lloquy  is  as  follows  (110 
Cong.  Rec.  13663- S4)  : 

"Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ask 
of  the  Senator  f  om  Minnesota.  Mr.  Httm- 
PHxrr.  who  Is  th  >  effective  manager  of  the 
pending  bUl,  a  <  larif ying  question  on  the 
provisions  of  Title  VII. 

"I  have  In  mini  that  the  social  security 
system,  in  certali  respects,  treats  men  and 
women  dlfferentl  r.  For  example,  widows' 
benefits  are  paid  iutomatlcally;  but  a  wid- 
ower qualifies  onl  '  If  he  Is  disabled  or  If  he 
was  actually  supp  >rted  by  his  deceased  wife. 
Also,  the  wife  of  1  retired  employee  entitled 
to  social  security  receives  an  additional  old 
age  benefit;  but  bhe  husband  of  such  an 
employee  does  not.  These  differences  In  treat- 
ment as  I  recall,  1  re  of  long  standing. 

"Am  I  correct,  I  isk  the  Senator  frcvn  Min- 
nesota, In  assumlig  that  similar  dllferencea 
of  treatment  In  In  lustrlal  benefit  plans,  in- 
cluding earlier  retirement  options  for 
women,  may  cont  nue  in  operation  under 
this  bUl,  If  it  beomes  law? 

"Mr.  HUMPHaxT.  Tee,  that  point  was  made 
unmistakably  clei  r  earUer  today  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Bei  nett  amendment;  lo  there 
can  be  no  doubt  t  bout  It." 

« Section  708(h)  (the  Bennett  Amend- 
ment) requires  tha  t  TlUe  vn  be  bannonlaed 
with  the  Bqual  Fiy  Act  of  19SS.  Sections 
708  and  1104  seek  to  harmonize  both  Title 
vn  and  the  CivU  E  IghU  Act  of  1964  with  all 
state  laws  which  1  re  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  Act. 


reqiUring  that  Its  provisions  be  subject  to,  or 
harmonized  with,  any  sex  discrimination 
featiues  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

But  even  if  the  ambiguous  Randolph- 
Humphrey  colloquy  were  regarded  as  requir- 
ing Title  VXI  to  be  interpreted  in  conformity 
with  the  sex  discriminations  permitted  under 
the  Social  Security  law,  it  would  not  Justify 
the  enactment  of  section  a  of  H.R.  3767.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  Social  Security  law  for  the 
past  seven  years  has  not  containea  aex  dif- 
ferentiatUma  vHth  regard  to  retirement  age. 
Hence,  to  adopt  aectlon  a  would  be  squarely 
Inconsistent  with  the  purpose  which  Senator 
Randolph  expressed  in  that  colloquy. 

It  should  further  be  noted  that  although 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee's  report  relies 
on  the  alleged  (but  non-existent)  sex  dif- 
ferentials in  retirement  age  of  the  Social 
Security  system,  the  committee  amendment 
to  H.R.  3767  is  not  limited  to  such  differen- 
tials as  may  be  in  the  Social  Security  Act. 
It  simply  provides  for  "reasonable  differen- 
tiation in  retirement  ages  between  male  and 
female  employees"  with  no  reference  to  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Since  It  does  not  define 
"reasonable"  or  what  criteria  will  be  used  to 
Judge  what  U  "reasonable,"  that  word  does 
not  really  limit  the  scope  of  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  is  obviously  Intended  to 
p>ennit  a  lower  compulsory  and  optional  re- 
tirement age  for  women.  Yet  actuarial  mor- 
tality tables  demonstrate  that  sex  differ- 
entials in  retirement  ages  are  NOT  "reason- 
able" since  women  as  a  class  tend  to  live 
longer  than  men.  When  a  man  retires  at  66. 
he  will  receive  approximately  10  years  of 
social  security  benefit  payments,  while  a 
woman  who  retires  at  63  will  receive  approx- 
imately 20  years  of  such  payments.  If  any 
sex  is  entitled  to  an  earlier  optional  retire- 
ment age  privilege.  It  should  be  the  male. 
Frankly,  no  sex  differential  is  reasonable  for 
retirement  age.  What  the  amendment  would 
permit  Is  simply  unwararnted  discrimination 
In  retirement  age  based  on  sex. 

E.  The  primary  purpoee  of  Utle  VH  would 
be  affirmatively  served,  not  hindered,  by 
having  no  sex  discrimination  In  retirement 
ages. 

TlUe  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was 
enacted  to  prevent  discrimination  based  on 
race,  sex,  etc.,  through  the  entire  gamut  of 
the  employment  relationship.  It  covers  more 
than  the  hiring  referred  to  In  the  Finance 
Committee's  report.  It  applies  to  Job  ad- 
vertising, to  hire,  to  discrimination  "with 
respect  to  .  .  .  compensation,  terms,  condi- 
tions, or  privileges  of  employment,"  and  to 
"discharge."  It  would  be  wholly  anomalous  to 
prohibit  an  employer  from  discriminating  in 
hiring,  but  to  permit  discrimination  against 
the  employee  with  regard  to  insurance  cover- 
age, promotions,  transfers,  on-the-job  train- 
ing, retirement  ages,  etc.  In  fact,  the  statis- 
tics In  the  First  and  Second  Annual  Re- 
ports of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportxmlty 
Commission  show  that  most  charges  of  dis- 
crimination based  on  race  and  sex  against 
employers  filed  under  Title  VII  deal  with  dis- 
criminatory terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment rather  than  with  hire. 

When  the  E.E.O.C.,  after  two  years  of  con- 
alderation  as  weu  as  public  hearings  held 
in  May  1967.  Issued  its  OtUdeUnes  of  February 
1968  Interpreting  Title  vn  to  preclude  sex 
differentials  in  retirement  age,  the  EJS.O.C. 
was  furthering,  not  disregarding,  the  explicit 
purpose  of  the  Congress  to  eliminate  discrim- 
ination In  employment  based  on  sex. 

In  sum,  none  of  the  reasons  presented  in 
S.  Rept.  1497  can  Justify  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  permit  and  encoiuvge  sex  discrim- 
ination concerning  the  retirement  ages  of 
men  and  women  employees. 
V.  ADDinONAI.  axAaoNs  poa  bcjxcting  bkction 
a  op  H.X.  a7eT 

There  are,  also,  additional  reasons  for  re- 
jecting the  proposed  section  a  amendment 
toHJt.a767: 

1.  Ilie  amendment  would  overrule  not  only 


the  February  1968  E.K.O.C.  Ouidelines  and 
the  basic  purpose  and  language  of  Title  vn 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  but  also  the 
Prealdent's  Executive  Orders  (E.O.  11346,  as 
amended  by  E.O.  11376)  which  prohibit  sex 
discrimination  by  federal  government  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  and  on  Federally- 
assisted  construction  projects.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  Executive  Orders  match  the  Con- 
gressional intent  expressed  In  the  similar 
prohibition  In  "Htle  vn. 

2.  As  mentioned  above,  96  percent  of  the 
retirement  and  pension  plans  under  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements  In  this  country, 
as  well  as  the  Federal  ClvU  Service  Retire- 
ment system,  do  not  contain  differentials  in 
retirement  age  based  on  sex.  Obviously, 
therefore,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  pub.! 
lie  and  private  employers  have  concluded 
that  such  differentials  are  unnecessary,  and 
that  male  and  female  employees  can  efll- 
clently  be  offered  the  same  compulsory  and 
optional  retirement  age  privileges.  That,  plus 
the  clear  Congressional  purpose  in  Title  vn 
to  prohibit  sex  discrimination  in  the  "com- 
pensation, terms,  conditions,  or  privileges 
of  employment,"  plainly  require  prohibiting, 
not  encouraging  and  permitting,  dlfferen- 
tials  in  retirement  age  based  on  sex  in  the 
remaining  5  percent  of  the  pension  and  re- 
tirement plans  in  this  country. 

3.  The  elimination  of  sex  differentials  in 
retirement  age  may  displease  some  women 
who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  an  earlier 
optional  retirement  age  than  is  available  to 
their  male  colleagues.  But  their  concern 
must  be  balanced  against  the  fact  that  the 
disadvanUges  of  sex  differentials  in  retire- 
ment age  far  outweigh  their  benefits.  The 
proposed  sec.  2  in  H.R.  2767  would  foster  the 
continuation  of  discrimination  now  prac- 
ticed against  women  who  are  able  and  desire 
to  work  beyond  the  optional  retirement  age. 
Experience  has  also  shown  that  where  such 
earlier  options  exist,  many  employers  deny 
promotion  to  qtiallfied  women  on  the  ground 
that  they  may  be  retiring  at  an  earlier  age. 
Many  employers  also  exert  pressure  on  women 
to  retire  at  the  earlier  age  in  order  to  re- 
place them  with  younger  women  or  men. 
The  earlier  optional  retirement  age  privilege 
Is  not  an  unalloyed  benefit  to  women. 

4.  We  should  also  consider  the  source  ot 
the  argument  that  sex  differentials  in  op- 
tional retirement  age  favor  women  and  there- 
fore should  not  be  abandoned.  Tliat  argu- 
ment is  not  supported  by  the  178.000-member 
National  Federatlotf^of  Business  &  Profes- 
sional Women's  Clubs,  a  traditional  protec- 
tor of  the  rights  of  the  working  woman,  or 
by  the  Cltlxena'  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Stattu  of  Women,  or  by  the  National  Orga- 
nization for  Women  whose  goal  is  "full 
equality  for  women  in  truly  equal  partner- 
ship With  men,"  or  by  the  National  Woman's 
Party  which  has  fought  for  women's  rights 
since  the  early  1900's.  Among  the  principal 
lobbyists  for  sec.  2  of  HJl.  2767  (and  its  coun- 
terpart sec.  6(d)  of  S.  3466)  are  the  Bell 
Telephone  companies,  who  have  long  rele- 
gated women  to  the  lesser  paid  Jobs  in  the 
communications  Industry,  and  who  fear  that 
the  elimination  of  sex  differentials  in  retire- 
ment age  may  result  in  earlier  retirement 
for  men,  or  longer  service  and  Increased 
credits  for  women,  and  thereby  Increase  the 
companies'  costs. 

5.  Furthermore,  I  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  reasoning  that  a  system  which  dis- 
criminates in  some  ways  against  men  rather 
than  against  women  need  not,  therefore,  be 
amended.  We  In  the  Congress  are  elected  by 
all  the  people,  men  and  women,  and  It  111 
behooves  \u  to  discriminate  against  either 
men  or  women  solely  on  the  basis  of  sex.  In- 
deed, I  resent  the  Implication  that  women 
should  be  favored  over  men  on  the  aaaump- 
tlon  that  women  are  Incapable  of  withstand- 
ing unprotected  the  rigors  of  economic  life 
and  hence  must  be  especially  protected  and 
favored  by  the  law.  Whatever  validity  that 
concept  had  five  or  six  decades  ago.  It  has 
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none  today.  The  latest  data  available  from 
the  Labor  Department  shows  that  women 
bead  10.6  percent  of  all  families  (March 
1967) ,  and  comprise  36.4  percent  of  our  total 
labor  force  16  years  of  age  and  over  (July 
1968).  Women  are  now  certainly  entitled  to 
be  rid  of  the  "adult  children"  myth  which 
brands  them  as  Incapable  of  equal  participa- 
tion in  our  present  economy.  They  are  will- 
ing to  take  their  chances  with  equal  privi- 
leges If  society  will  but  grant  them  equal 
opportunities. 

Moreover,  while  the  direct  effect  of  an 
earlier  retirement  age  for  women  primarily 
dlscrlnUnatee  against  men,  its  indirect  effect 
also  discriminates  against  women,  namely, 
the  wives  and  families  of  male  employees 
who  are  denied  retirement  age  privileges 
available  to  female  employees.  Discrimina- 
tion is  a  seamless  web.  If  we  permit  it  to 
exist  against  the  interests  of  one  group,  it 
will  inevitably  work  against  the  InteresU  of 
the  other. 

6.  The  people  of  this  country  are  becoming 
increasingly  sophisticated  poUtlcally  on  the 
issue  of  equal  rights  for  women.  Congress 
recognized  this  in  enacting  the  Equal  Pay 
Act  Of  June  10,  1963  (PubUc  Law  88-38,  77 
Stat.  66;  29  U.S.C.  206(d)),  prohibiting  sex 
discrimination  in  wage  payments;  Title  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964;  supra:  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967  (Act  of 
January  2,  1968,  Public  Law  90-248,  81  Stat. 
821,  sees.  161  and  167).  eliminating  some  of 
the  sex  differentials  in  that  Act;  and  the  Act 
of  November  8,  1967  (PubUc  Law  90-130,  81 
Stat.  374),  removing  sex  discrimination  in 
the  promotion  and  retirement  of  women  in 
the  armed  services.  The  President  also  moved 
to  eliminate  sex  descrimlnation  when  he 
signed  Executive  Order  11375  of  October  18. 
1967,  protubltlng  discrimination  based  on  sex 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  by  federal  government  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors  and  on  Federally- 
assisted  construction  projects.  Twelve  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  have,  since 
1961,  adopted  laws  prohibiting  sex  discrimi- 
nation in  employment,  and  many  more  States 
have  been  eliminating  old  laws  which  dis- 
criminated against  women. 

VI.   CONCLXTSIOW 

The  proposed  section  2  of  aJR.  2767  would 
squarely  contravene  this  national  policy  of 
ending  sex-based  discrimination,  and  there- 
fore should  not  be  adopted. 

Appendix  A 
(Excerpt  from  S.  Rept.  No.  1497,  90th  Cong., 
2d  sess.,  report  of  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  on  HM.  2767  (Aug.  1,  1968),  pp.  6 
and  7) 

nX.  DISCKIMINATION  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  SEX  OR  AGS 
IN  KXnXXKENT  PLANS  OB  PaACTICES 

Reaaoru  for  proviaion. — ^Under  title  vn  of 
the  OlvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  (the  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  title)  and  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1967,  It  is 
unlawful  for  certain  employers  to  fail  or  re- 
fuse to  hire,  or  to  discharge,  any  individual. 
or  to  discriminate  against  any  employee,  with 
respect  to  a  number  of  specified  aspects  of 
employment  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  national  origin,  or  age.  In  the  case  of  the 
discrimination  prohibited  by  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  En^tioyment  Act  of  1967.  a 
specific  exception  is  {xovided  for  the  situa- 
tions where  tlie  actions  of  the  employer  are 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  any 
bona  fide  employee  benefit  plan,  such  as  re- 
tirement or  pension  plan.  No  similar  specific 
exception,  however,  is  provided  in  the  case  of 
title  vn  of  the  CItU  Bights  Act.  Nevertheless 
when  Congress  orlginaUy  enaoted  title  vn. 
the  committee  beUeves  it  Is  clear  that  Con- 
gress did  not  Intend  to  prohibit  reasonable 
differences  in  treatment  of  male  and  female 
employees  under  retirement  ot  pension  plans 
generally,  since  differential  treatment  is  ac- 
corded men  and  women  under  the  social  se- 
cturlty  program  today. 


On  February  24,  1968,  however,  the  Equal 
Emplojrment  Opportunity  Commission  Issued 
a  regulation  regarding  pension  and  retire- 
ment plans  (29  CF.R.  1604.31).  This  regula- 
tion provides  that  it  is  unlawful  for  an  em- 
ployer to  differentiate  between  male  and  fe- 
male employees  with  regard  to  either  op- 
tional or  compulsory  retirement  ages  under 
pension  and  retirement  plans.  The  Commis- 
sion's Interpretation  on  this  matter  is  not 
consistent  with  the  committee's  view  of  the 
Intent  of  Congress  in  enacting  title  VIH  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  pension  or  retire- 
ment plan  to  differentiate  between  male  and 
female  employees  with  regard  to  optional  or 
compulsory  retirement  ages  or  to  require  re- 
tirement at  specified  ages,  frequently  before 
attaining  age  66.  Moreover,  the  retirement 
practice  of  many  employers  provide  for  a  dif- 
ferentiation in  optional  or  compulory  retire- 
ment ages  between  male  and  female  em- 
ployees or  provides  for,  or  requires,  retire- 
ment at  certain  ages.  In  fact,  the  congres- 
sional view  on  this  matter  would  appear  to  be 
specifically  indicated  by  the  retirement  dif- 
ferentiation for  sex  it  has  provided  in  the 
social  security  program. 

Neither  the  Intent  of  Congress  in  enacting 
title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act 
of  1967,  nor  the  primary  purjjose  of  thoee 
acts — the  hiring  of  workers  on  a  nondiscrimi- 
natory basis — would  be  served  by  making  it 
unlawful  for  an  employer's  pension  or  retire- 
ment plan  or  retirement  practice  to  differ- 
entiate between  male  and  female  employees 
With  regard  to  optional  or  compulsory  retire- 
ment ages  or  to  provide  for  optional  or  com- 
pulsory retirement  at  specified  ages.  Accord- 
ingly, the  committee's  amendment  provides 
that  these  types  of  differentiation  or  retire- 
ment requirements  are  not  to  be  considered 
unlawful. 

Explanation  of  provision. — ^The  commit- 
tee's amendment  provides  that  the  terms  or 
conditions  of  a  pension  or  retirement  plan 
(which  is  a  qualified  plan  under  sec.  401  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954),  or  of  a 
retirement  practice,  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  violating  title  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967,  any  Executive  order,  or  any 
rules  or  regulations  issued  under  any  of  these 
because  such  terms  or  conditions  (o)  provide 
for  reasonable  differentiation  in  optional  or 
compulsory  retirement  ages  between  male 
and  female  employees  or  (b)  provide  for  or 
require  retirement  at  reasonable  ages.  This 
rule  Is  to  af^ly  to  new  and  existing  pension 
plans  or  retirement  plans,  and  to  both  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  these 
plans.  It  Is  important  to  note  that  the  differ- 
entiation in  retirement  ages  and  the  retire- 
ment age  requirements  which  are  allowed 
under  the  committee's  amendment  are  only 
those  which  are  reasonable.  Moreover,  the 
rule  provided  In  the  committee's  amendment 
is  not  to  excuse  the  failure  or  the  refusal  to 
hire  individuals  or  the  discharging  of  Indi- 
viduals prior  to  retirement  age  on  accoimt  of 
either  their  sex  or  their  age.  In  addition,  the 
rule  provided  in  the  amendment  is  not  to 
apply  if  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  pen- 
sion or  retirement  plan  or  the  retirement 
practice  are  merely  a  subterfuge  to  evade  the 
basic  purposes  of  title  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  or  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1967. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  What  Mrs.  Quffitbs 
has  asked  us  to  do  at  this  time  is  to  do  all 
we  can  to  see  that  the  efforts  of  the 
people  who  were  instrumental  in  push- 
ing this  proposal  are  not  mlsUdd.  A  state- 
ment has  been  made  that  most  of  the 
pension  plans  would  be  affected  by  the 
proposal.  That  is  not  so.  About  95  per- 
cent of  the  retirement  plans  in  this  coun- 
try would  in  no  way  whatsoever  come 
into  siny  kind  of  operation  which  would 


be  in  conflict  with  the  Equal  Elmplosrment 
Opportunity  Commission's  regulations. 
In  other  words,  those  regulations  would 
not  affect  them.  But  about  5  percent,  and 
probably  the  biggest  employer  of  them 
all,  the  Bell  Telephone  System— and  I 
have  nothing  against  the  system;  it  is  a 
fine  company  and  employs  many  wom- 
en— should  not  be  able  to  discriminate 
against  women  when  95  percent  of  the 
employers  do  not  discriminate  against 
them  and  could  live  within  the  frame- 
woiic  of  those  provisions. 

We  ought  not  to  take  a  step  backwud, 
but  should  continue  forward  to  eliminate 
discrimination  against  people  and  treat 
people  for  what  they  are.  They  are  hu- 
man beings.  The  fact  that  they  are  men 
and  women  or  different  in  any  other  way 
should  not  prevent  their  being  treated 
on  an  equal  basis. 

It  is  important  to  eliminate  the  amend- 
ment which  was  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  We  should  proceed  to  do 
that  by  the  adoption  of  my  amendment, 
which  would  eliminate  that  provision 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  IjONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
some  private  retirement  plans  permit 
ladies  to  retire  at  age  62  instead  of  age 
65.  There  is  nothing  necessarily  mischie- 
vous about  that.  We  in  the  Senate  passed 
a  bill  some  years  ago  amending  the  so- 
cial security  laws  to  make  it  optional  for 
for  women  to  retire  with  benefit,  at  age 
62  rather  than  65,  recognizing  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  the  sexes  and 
that  a  better  argument  could  be  made 
for  the  retirement  of  ladies  at  an  earlier 
age  than  for  men.  Later  we  provided  for 
optional  retirement  with  benefits,  for 
men  at  age  62,  but  our  social  security 
laws  nevertheless  continue  to  discrimi- 
nate in  favor  of  women,  permitting  them 
to  drop  3  more  low-earning  years  in  com- 
puting their  average  earnings  on  which 
social  security  benefits  are  computed. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen],  which  is  a 
part  of  the  bill,  has  to  do  with  situations 
in  which  private  plans  make  it  possible 
for  women  to  retire  before  men.  In  other 
words,  they  can  retire  at  age  62.  rather 
than  having  to  wait  until  age  65. 

Some  persons  may  contend,  strangely 
enough,  that,  because  this  is  so,  women 
are  being  discriminated  against,  these 
people  argue  that,  where  these  plans  ex- 
ist, there  might  be  some  social  pressure 
on  a  lady  to  retire  early  because  she  has 
that  option.  Other  persons  may  argue, 
however,  that  we  are  discriminating  in 
favor  of  women,  because  the  bill  permits 
private  plans  to  allow  ladies  to  retire  with 
benefit,  before  men  can. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  which  was  adopted 
as  part  of  the  bill,  makes  clear  what  the 
intent  is.  It  reads: 

The  terms  or  conditions  of  a  pension  or  re- 
tirement plan  qualified  under  section  401 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  ot  1964.  or  of 
a  retirement  practice.  wMch  provide  for 
reasonable  differentiation  in  retirement  ages 
between  male  and  female  employees,  or  which 
provide  for  or  require  retirement  at  reason- 
able ages,  shaU  not  be  construed  to  violate 
tlUe  VII  of  the  CivU  Bights  Act  of  1964.  the 
Age   Discrimination   in  Employment  Act  of 

1967,  any  Executive  order,  or  any  rules  or 
regulations  Issued  \mder  any  of  the  forego- 
ing, except  that  such  terms  and  conditions 
shaU  not  excuse  the  failure  or  refusal  to 
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hire  IndlTlduaka.  or  the  dlaebar^ng  of  In- 
dividual prior  to  retirement  ace,  on  »eoount 
of  their  MI  01  age.  The  preoediag  sentence 
ehall  not  199!]  if  auoh  tanae  and  conditions 
are  merely  a  1  ubterfuga  to  erads  the  basic 
purpoees  of  tltl  I  vn  of  the  OlvU  Bights  Act  of 
1964  or  the  A,  le  Discrimination  In  Imploy- 
ment  Act  of  1  M7. 

If  I  recall  <  orrectly.  It  was  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SXATHnts]  who  spon- 
aored  the  Agi  Dtscrlmlnatlon  In  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1987  which  provided  that 
no  one  la  to  I  e  discriminated  against  be- 
cause of  age  or  aez.  A  similar  provision 
was  added  In  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
although  thai  was  not  the  orlitfnal  Inten- 
tion of  the  civil  Rights  Act.  However, 
someone  ralsM  the  point  In  the  House, 
and  It  was  aoreed  to. 

The  provlnpn  raises  some  transitional 
problems  wltt  respect  to  some  retirement 
plans — ^preclsi  ly  which  retirement  plans 
this  Senator  '  iras  not  aware  of  when  he 
voted  on  the  >rovlslon.  But  the  problem 
was  known  tc  the  Senator  from  nUnols. 
which  Is  why  lie  offered  the  amendment 
that  we  are  o  nslderlng  now. 

I  would  sa]  the  amendment  was  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  be- 
cause employ(  rs  and  labor  leaders  had 
found  that  th »  regulations  issued  under 
the  existing  p  revisions  created  problems 
for  them  with  respect  to  retirement  plans 
and  that  this  provision  should  be  added 
to  the  bill  to  solve  those  problems. 

Mr.  DIRKS  EN.  Ur.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Sdiator  from  Louisiana  Is 
exactly  correct.  Under  title  vn  of  the 
Civil  Rights  I  ct  of  1964,  I  think  It  was 
our  Intention  to  preserve  In  the  law  a 
reasonable  dli  'erentlatlon. 

Frankly.  If  I  the  amendment  to  strike 
offered  by  the jUstlngulshed  Senator  from 
Indiana  shou]  1  prevail,  women  would  be 
compelled  to  ^  'ork  until  age  66  and  would 
not  be  able  <  0  retire  before.  So  far  as 
pension  plani  are  concerned,  there  are  a 
good  many  housands,  and  there  are 
many  reasons  why  there  should  be  some 
dlfferentlatloi  between  men  and  women. 
That  Is  the  o:  ily  purpose  of  having  that 
provision  In  t  le  law. 

The  Equal  Smployment  Opportunities 
Commission  uidertakes  to  say  It  ad- 
versely affecti  employment.  It  has  abso- 
lutely no  effest  on  employment,  and  Is 
designed,  only  In  the  case  of  reth-ement, 
to  see  that  tt  ose  changes  can  be  made 
and  to  make   lertain  that  they  are  rea- 


and 


do    not   go    beyond    due 


sonable 
bounds. 
Frankly,  I  d^  not  know  that  there  was 
to  this  amendment  to  be- 
all  the  more  determined 
that  It  ought  ti  stay  In  the  measure  that 
Is  before  the  Senate  at  the  present  time, 
from  the  committee  re- 
states the  whole  case.  It 


any  opposition 
gin  with.  I  an 


I  could  reac 
port,  because  1 


Is  hardly  necet  lary  for  me  to  trespass  on 


the  time  of  th( 
I  may  add  a 


guage  were  str 


Senate. 

this  point  to  what  I  have 
said  that,  Insdfar  as  I  know,  there  are 
some  17,000  pei  islon  plans  In  the  country, 
and  some  of  tl:  em  are  applicable  to  little 
groups  as  sma  1  as  25  people.  I  am  fur- 
at  11.000  of  the  17.000,  In 
one  way  or  am  ther,  favor  this  provision 
and  that  It  Is  '  tlthln  the  bounds  of  rea- 
son. But  all  MTould  be  affected  If  the 
Hartke  proposi  J  prevailed  and  this  lan- 


cken  from  the  bill. 


Section  2  of  the  bUl  under  considera- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  In  order  to  permit  reasonable 
differentiation  between  male  and  female 
employees  in  retirement  and  poislon 
plans  and  to  make  clear  that  such  plans 
are  not  to  be  construed  as  vlcriatlng  laws 
which  prohibit  dlsdrmlnatlon  In  em- 
plojrment  practices  because  of  sex  or  age. 

Bf  rejecting  the  Hartke  amendment 
and  approving  section  3  we  will  once  more 
make  clear  that  we  intend  to  exempt  cer- 
tain pension  or  retirement  plans  from  tiie 
provisions  of  various  laws  prohibiting 
discrimination  in  employment  practices 
because  of  sex  or  age.  In  section  2  I  note 
that  the  words  "reasonable  differenta- 
tlon"  are  used  to  qualify  these  exempt 
plans.  The  word  "reasonable"  Is  not  al- 
ways cwable  of  predse  definition.  Now 
as  I  understand  the  amendment,  its  pur- 
pose Is  to  avoid  disruption  to  the  thou- 
sands of  existing  pension  and  retirement 
plans  and  practices  which  include  some 
dUferentlatlon  on  the  basis  0^  sex.  The 
words  "reasonaUe  differentiation"  are 
Intended  to  be  broadly  construed  in  or- 
der that  such  existing  plans  will  not  be 
disturbed. 

Thousands  of  pension  and  retirement 
plans  Include  different  actuarial  prac- 
tices based  on  sex.  Other  similar  plans 
will  be  adopted  In  the  future.  These  dif- 
ferences are  the  result  of  earlier  retire- 
ment ages  for  women  as  well  as -their 
greater  life  expectancy.  Also  many  busi- 
ness enterprises,  particularly  in  manu- 
facturing, have  come  to  use  different  re- 
tirement ages  and  benefits  for  men  and 
women  for  a  wide  variety  of  valid  rea- 
sons. When  we  were  considering  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  of 
1967  we  were  told  by  the  UJ3.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  thaA  about  75  percent  of 
the  pension  plans  In  the  oountjy  would 
be  unlawful  under  that  act  if  no  ex- 
emption were  included.  Our  own  Federal 
social  security  system  treats  men  and 
women  differently;  for  example,  a  wid- 
ow's benefits  are  ptdd  automatically  but 
a  widower  qualifies  only  If  he  is  dis- 
abled or  supported  by  his  wife.  As  a 
matter  of  practice  women  generally  re- 
tire earlier  than  men. 

These  differentiations  are  of  course 
most  significant  in  determining  the  na- 
ture of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a 
plan.  Its  funding,  and  the  amount  of 
contributions  to  it.  The  elimination  of 
such  differentiations  would  undoubtedly 
and  unnecessarily  disrupt  the  fimctlon- 
Ing  of  such  plans. 

From  the  outset,  as  we  have  considered 
antidiscrimination  statutes,  we  have 
tried  to  make  clear  that  reasonable  pen- 
sion and  retirement  plans  are  to  be  ex- 
empt from  literal  applications  of  anti- 
discrimination statutes.  In  the  floor  de- 
bates on  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
Vice  President  Humphrkt,  then  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate, 
specifically  told  us  In  req?onse  to  a  ques- 
tion from  Senator  Randolph  that  it  was 
"unmistakably  clear"  that  differences  in 
treatment  among  men  and  women  in  In- 
dustrial benefit  plans  could  continue  in 
operation  under  the  bill,  see  Congris- 
sioNAL  Record,  volume  110,  part  10,  pages 
13663-13664.  Moreover,  when  we  passed 
the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment 
Act  of   1067,   we  specifically  incorpo- 


rated a  provision — section  4(b)(2)— 
which  exempted  all  such  benefit  plans 
from  coverage  imder  that  act. 

The  words  "reasonable  differentiation" 
in  section  2.  we  believe,  are  adequate  to 
protect  existing  plans  and  future  plans 
and  practices  of  a  similar  nature  from 
application  of  sex  and  age  discrimination 
statutes.  Certainly  that  Is  our  Intent  and 
a  narrow  and  restrictive  interpretation 
of  these  words  by  a  Federal  agency  or 
the  courts  would  be  Improper. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  would  yield,  there  are  cer- 
tain obvious  sitiuitions  in  which  the  law 
will  have  to  discriminate  between  men 
and  women  whether  we  want  it  to  or  not. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  For  example, 
if  the  law  permits  emplosmient  practices 
to  provide  that  a  person  befuin«  a  child 
be  given  2  weeks'  leave  immediately  be- 
fore or  immediately  after  the  chUd's 
birth,  the  law  would  tend  to  discriminate 
in  favor  of  women,  because  men  do  not 
perform  the  child-bearing  function. 
There  are  certain  situations  in  which  we 
just  must  recognize  that  a  man  is  one 
thing  and  a  women  is  slightly  different. 
That  Is  what  the  Senator  fran  Illinois 
Is  trjring  to  achieve  here  to  recognize  this 
difference.  The  whole  purpose  of  the  pro- 
vision is  to  help  women  and  to  provide 
them  with  a  little  better  retirement.  It 
was  not  the  Intent  of  title  Vn  to  deny  a 
lady  the  option  of  retiring  at  age  62.  We 
want  to  help,  not  hurt,  the  ladies. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Really,  what  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  proposed  retirement  at  an 
early  age?  In  the  first  place,  it  Is  well 
recognised  that  women  do  live  longer; 
why.  then,  try  to  force  them  out  of  em- 
ployment? 

I  think  the  reason  is  very  simple.  The 
reason  for  forcing  them  out  is  that  they 
are  easier  to  replace.  That  is  the  whole 
point.  That  is  why  these  women  do  not 
want  to  be  put  in  the  ridiculous  position 
of  being  treated  otherwise. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  anything 
about  a  woman  having  a  baby.  What  we 
are  dealing  with  here  is  retirement  plans. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  women  have 
babies  at  the  age  of  62,  but  I  am  sure 
statistics  will  show  not  very  many.  There 
may  be  a  rare  case  now  and  then;  but 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  prob- 
lem at  all. 

What  we  have  here  is  the  simple  fact 
that  this  amendment  leads  to  discrimi- 
nation against  women.  That  is  all  it  is. 
And  there  is  no  question  about  it.  It  is 
admitted  In  the  report  of  the  Finance 
Committee  that  It  does  tend  to  descriml- 
nate  against  women. 

What  It  would  do  is  overrule  the  pres- 
ent law.  It  would  overrule  title  VII  of 
the  dvil  rights  law  we  passed  In  1962. 
now  Public  Law  88-532.  It  would  violate 
the  provisions  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1967,  the  act  to  end  discrimination  in 
employment.  Public  Law  90-202.  It  would 
overrule  Executive  Order  No.  11141  of 
February  19,  1964,  which  prohibits  dis- 
crimination based  upon  age  by  Govern- 
ment contractors  and  subcontractors,  as 
well  as  Executive  Order  No.  11246  of  Sep- 
tember 1965,  prohibiting  discrimination 
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based  on  sex  by  Government  contractors 
and  subamtractors  and  on  Federal  con- 
struction projects. 

It  is  recognized  that  this  is  a  transi- 
tional period,  but  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  does  not  deal  with 
the  question  of  transition:  It  deals  with 
the  situation  of  creating  discrimination. 
What  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  done 
is  put  his  stamp  of  approval  osa  discrimi- 
nation against  women. 

I  would  have  thought  maybe  we  had 
made  some  progress  in  the  last  hundred 
years  in  the  field  of  discrimination,  that 
based  on  color,  at  least;  and  to  return  to 
the  situation  that  we  face  now,  after 
making  that  progress,  and  stort  dlscrln^ 
natlng  against  women,  seems  to  me  to  be 

sheer  folly.  ^        »     .„♦ 

Mr  President,  the  women  do  not  want 
this  measure.  The  reason  they  do  not 
want  it  is  that  they  do  not  wish  to  be 
forced  out  of  the  marketplace.  If  they 
want  to  quit,  that  is  one  thing;  but  they 
are  going  to  Uve  longer  than  the  men. 
anyway,  so  why  force  them  into  early 
retirement?  ^     ... 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  toe  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  reUrement  plan  of 
the  telephone  company  is  the  principal 
one  affected  by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  They  are  practically  the 
only  one  of  any  significance. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  us  take  a 
poll  of  the  ladies  who  are  working  and 
see  what  they  want.  If  they  want  optional 
early  retirement,  we  can  accept  the  Dirk- 
sen  amendment,  and  If  the  ladies  do  not 
want  the  Dlrksen  amendment,  we  will 
accept  the  Hartke  amendment. 
Is  that  a  fair  proposition? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  May  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana— he  is 
such  a  lovable  character,  and  so  person- 
able, that  I  can  hardly  refuse  any  propo- 
sition he  suggests— that  I  am  willing  to 
consider  his  proposal,  if  the  distinguished 
Senator     from     Illinois,     the    minority 
leader,  is  willing  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment from  the  biU  at  this  time,  until  we 
can  complete  such  polls  and  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  matter. 

If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  willing 
to  Change  his  amendment  and  say  that 
the  matter  should  be  studied  further,  I 
think  I  might  agree  to  an  amendment 
that  the  whole  matter  be  deferred:  that. 
Instead  of  agreeing  to  this  proposition 
which  would  actuaUy  discriminate 
against  women,  we  both  withdraw  our 
amendments,  and  submit  in  Ueu  thereof 
an  amendment  saying  we  should  com- 
plete a  study  of  the  matter  and  take  a 
poll  of  the  people  affected. 

I  am  willing  to  do  that,  if  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  wlU  withdraw  his  amend- 
nient.  ,„     ..    ^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
my  impression  Is  that  when  I  go  to  the 
ladies  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  who  are 
working,  and  talk  to  those  ladles,  they  are 
going  to  resent  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  wants  to 
take  away  their  right  to  retire  at  age  62. 
That  is  what  I  imagine  the  result  would 
be. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Does  the  Senator  from 

Louisiana  know  that? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Senator 
offering  his  amendment  because  the 
labor  union  \b  asking  him  to  do  it,  or 
because  the  women  of  his  home  State 
want  him  to  do  that? 

Mr  HARTKE.  Because  all  the  women 
want  to  be  treated  equaUy.  They  do  not 
want  discrimination  against  them. 

There  is  no  question  that  If  they  want 
to  have  an  optional  retirement  plan, 
whl^  is  not  discriminatory  based  on  sex, 
I  would  not  blame  an  employee  for  want- 
ing an  optional  retirement  plan. 

What  I  am  saying  to  the  Senator  f  r«n 
Louisiana  is  that  we  should  not  discrim- 
inate on  any  basis  whatsoever— race, 
color,  creed,  age.  or  sex. 

I  submit  that  if  Congress  submitted  a 
proposition  to  the  people  saying,  "We 
are  taking  away  your  optional  retire- 
ment." that  would  be  another  matter. 
But  we  are  not  talking  about  optional 
retirement  plans;  we  are  talking  about 
discrimination. 

I  would  say,  if  we  show  this  thing  m 
a  fair  Ught  to  the  women.  I  think  over- 
whelmingly the  women  would  say.  "We 
do  not  want  to  be  in  a  position  where 
we  can  have  pressure  put  on  us  to  retire 
at  an  early  age.  We  do  not  want  to  be 
in  that  position.  We  would  like  to  be  In 
the  position  where,  If  we  have  an  op- 
tional retirement  plan,  we  will  be  treated 
Just  like  men,  both  sexes  alike." 

Why  not  treat  them  that  way?  I  do 
not  see  why.  at  this  late  date,  we  have 
to  go  back  into  this  matter  all  over  agato. 
This  is  nothing  new.  There  have  been 
hearings.  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties Commission  hearings  have  been  held 
on  the  matter;  and  as  a  result  of  their 
hearings,  they  have  come  up  with  reg- 
ulations and  guidelines,  on  last  Friday, 
that   recognize   there   is  a  transitional 
problem,  with  which  this  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinots  does  not  deal: 
but  as  far  as  this  so-caUed  optional  re- 
tirement Is  concerned,  they  think  it  is 
high  time  we  start  treating  women  as 
equal  human  beings,  and  not  as  some- 
thing special.  . 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  say  to  niy  dlstm- 
guished  friend.  If  we  are  not  talking 
about  optional  retirement,  I  do  not  know 
what  we  are  talking  about  here.  We  are 
talking  about  voluntary,  optional  retire- 
ment, and  there  is  no  compulsion  In- 

^°As  far  as  the  so-caUed  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  Commission  Is  con- 
cerned, the  problem  there  is  that  they 
are  misinterpreting  the  act  of  1964. 

I  remind  my  friend  that  when  that 
bill  was  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the 
then  Senator  Humphrey,  now  the  dis- 
tinguished Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  the  manager  of  the  bill.  Let 
me  inform  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
as  to  what  he  said  In  response  to  a  ques- 
tion that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia  [Mr.  Randolph]   asked. 

He  said: 

It  ifl  unmistakably  clear  that  differences 
m  treatment  among  men  and  women  in  in- 
dustrial pension  plans  could  contmue  in 
operation  under  Uie  bUl. 

That  was  the  bill  we  then  had  under 
consideration.  So  that  was  the  inter- 


pretation then,  and  it  should  be  the  in- 
terpretation now.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  on  an 
optional  basis,  that  is  the  reason  for  do- 
ing it. 

With  respect  to  the  withdrawal  of  this 
amendment,  I  have  a  far  more  practical 
suggestion.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  moving  on  toward  the  end  of  the 
session,  I  suggest  that  my  friend  with- 
draw his  amendment;  then  we  will  let 
this  bill  go  to  conference  and  the  Sena- 
tor can  call  up  women  out  there  in  In- 
diana and  get  the  story. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  the  Senator  wUl  yield, 
I  have  talked  to  those  people.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Senator  has  talked  to 
them  or  not. 

Mr.  DIRBaSEN.  I  have  talked  to  every- 
body. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Those  women  do  not 
want  this  amendment.  This  Is  not  spon- 
sored by  any  women's  group,  or  female 
employees'  group,  to  my  knowledge.  Not 
one  single  labor  union  has  endorsed  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  are  not  Involved  in 
labor  unions  here. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  But  what  Is  Involved 
here,  and  the  Senator  well  knows  it.  Is 
that  they  are  not  looking  out  for  the 
benefit  of  women  with  retirement  prob- 
lems, as  they  call  them.  What  they  are 
looking  for  is  a  way  to  squeeze  them  out 
of  the  marketplace,  to  get  them  off  the 
payrolls  early,  so  they  can  go  ahead  and 
replace  them.  This  is  no  altruistic  scheme 
they  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  They  are  not  scheming 
to  force  anyone  out  of  the  marketplace. 
This  is  entlrdy  optional.  Nobody  is 
squeezed  from  his  job.  Nobody  leaves 
his  Job  unless  he  wants  to.  They  simply 
give  them  the  benefit  of  the  pension 
plans  on  a  somewhat  better  basis  than 
they  would  otherwise  get 

Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  rest 
the  case  right  there,  and  have  a  record 
vote  on  this  Issue.  I  think  we  should. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  return  to  the  colloquy  between 
Senator  Randolph  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. I  would  be  wiUing,  if  the  Senator 
wants  to  delay  this  matter  long  enough, 
to  ask  what  the  position  of  the  Vice 
President  now  is.  I  think  I  know  what 
the  position  of  the  Vice  President  would 
be.  He  would  be  against  the  minority 
leader's  position,  because  he  13  not  in 
favor  of  discrimination  against  women. 
I  am  not,  and  I  do  not  think  anyone  else 
is.  The  colloquy  to  which  the   distin- 
guished minority  leader  referred  dealt 
with  whether  or  not  a  pension  plan  could 
retain  the  same  provisions  compatible 
with  the  Social  Security  Act.  There  is 
no  question  about  that.  There  is  no 
reason  why  pension  plans  should  not 
be  compatible  with  the  Social  Security 
Act.  It  dealt  with  the  question  of  age 
at  that  time.  That  is  the  effect  of  the 
Senator's    amendment,    to   which   the 
Senator     from     West     Virginia     [Mr. 
Randolph]  directed  the  attention  of  the 
Vice  President,  at  that  time  the  senior 
Senator   from   Minnesota.   That  is   an 
entirely  spurious  argument,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  quite  clearly  several  times. 
I  think  there  Is  no  question  that  this 
is  simply  a  device  whereby  they  can 
squeeze  these  women  out  of  the  market- 
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place  and  eia  put  pressure  on  them. 
There  Is  no  al  rulstic  Intention  whatever. 
As  the  amendment  itself  states,  this 
of  section  7  of  the  Civil 
1964. 
What  we  kse  here  Is  a  remarkable 
stepbackwan  In  time.  I  do  not  Imow  for 
nany  years  we  have  been 
trying  to  nu  ke  women  equal  to  men. 
However.  If  i  he  Senate  were  compoeed 
equally  of  me  a  and  women,  there  would 
not  be  any  q  lestlon  in  my  mind  about 
the  outcome  ( f  the  vote.  I  think  the  men 
should  be  fair  and  charitoble  to  the 
women  in  thJ  >  Instance. 

Mr.  LONG  ( >f  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
In  my  Judgmi  nt  what  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  seeks  o  do  Is  to  discriminate  in 
favor  of  the  li  dies.  He  proposes  that  they 
be  able  to  ret  re  with  benefits  at  the  age 
of  62  at  their  (  ptlon. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  call  the 
amendment  '  the  Dlrksen  chivalry  for 
ladles  is  not  d(  ad"  amendment. 
Mr.  DIRKS  EN.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Ms..  LONG  )f  Louisiana.  If  I  can  find 
out  from  the  ladles  that  they  do  not 
want  this  dis(  rimination  in  their  favor, 
I  would  be  th ;  first  to  ask  the  House  to 
drop  the  prov  Lslon.  However,  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  t  rouid  do  the  ladles  a  dis- 
service. 

If  we  foIIo\<  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  £  enator  from  Indiana  gen- 
erally, we  wou  d  have  to  strike  out  all  our 
Louisiana  law  ;  which  protect  the  dowry 
for  the  women  and  which  protect  the  in- 
terest of  the  w(  imen  generally. 

In  any  even  there  needs  to  be  a  tran- 
sitional period  to  allow  time  for  changes 
in  existing  retj  rement  plans. 

I  hope  the  s  mendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  i  i  rejected. 

Mr.  HARTBE.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
not  in  the  ame  idment.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  I  Is  not  in  the  amendment. 
It  is  not  a  qu  stion  of  transition. 

It  is  a  question  of  stepping  back  to 
eliminate  the  national  policy  wliich  is 
recognized  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
It  is  recognisHd  by  the  President.  That 
national  policy  is  that  there  shall  be  no 
discriminationlagainst  women.  I  know  of 
no  reason  why  ;he  minority  leader  or  any 
other  Senator  irould  want  to  put  us  in 
the  position  c  f  taking  whole  pension 
plans  and  retirt  ment  plans  away. 

The  national  policy  is  that  there  shall 
be  no  discrimination  against  women. 
However,  we  ire  discriminating  now. 
That  is  what  t  le  minority  leader  wants 
us  to  do. 

I  can  guaran  ee  that  this  measure  will 
never  become  tl  e  law  of  the  land.  I  know 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
never  agree  to  khis  in  conference.  Why 
should  we  put  cair  stamp  of  approval  on 
discrimination  hrhen  we  know  full  well 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  will 


not  agree  to  do 

I  can  assure 

bill  will  never 


to? 

the  Senate  that  such  a 
be  signed  by  the  Presi- 


dent. No  one  w  ints  to  turn  this  country 
back  for  200  }r  250  years  and  treat 
women  as  chati  els. 

That  day  Is  (  one  forever,  thank  good- 
ness. In  aame  p  aces  in  the  world,  women 
are  still  treated  as  chattels.  But  I  do  not 
want  the  Unite  1  States  to  follow  such  a 
course  of  actlor 

Mr.  BCANSFE  !LD.  Bir.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senators  agree  to  a  time  limitation 
on  the  pending  amendment? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  That  Is  agreeable. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment  occur  at  5  minutes 
after  1.  and  that  the  time  be  equally 
divided    between    the    opponents    and 
proponents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  bill.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  be  divided  equally  between 
both  sides.  I  do  this  for  the  purpose  of 
merely  ringing  the  two  bells.  I  would  ask 
the  attaches  of  the  Senate  on  both  sides 
to  call  their  respective  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Brlr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  so  that  every- 
one will  know  sifter  reading  the  Ricohd 
if  he  has  not  heard  it,  that  he  will  be 
voting  for  discrimination  if  he  votes  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  woiild  permit  a  continua- 
tion of  the  retirement  plans  and  pension 
plans  which  deal  not  only  with  the  ques- 
tion of  voluntary  retirement  at  their 
option,  but  also  with  pension  plans 
which  require  women  to  retire  at  an 
earlier  age  than  men. 

This  is  pure  discrimination.  This  is  an 
absolute  violation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
It  is  a  violation  of  tlie  national  policy  as 
written  by  the  law  of  the  land.  And  this 
would  be  a  great  step  backward. 

I  think  that  anyone  who  would  take 
this  step  would  have  to  say  that  this 
coimtry  is  going  to  return  to  the  bar- 
barian times  of  old  and  that  we  will  liave 
to  start  treating  women  imequtdly  and 
unfairly.  We  would  have  to  treat  women 
as  unequal  to  men  and  regard  them  as 
pure  and  simple  chattels. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  the 
Recobd  also  show  that  the  statement 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  comes  only  as  the  unsupported 
opinion  of  one  Senator.  And  there  I  am 
content  to  rest  the  case. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  is  one 
further  argument  that  should  be  made 
clear  for  the  Record.  In  most  marriages, 
the  woman  is  usually  about  1  or  2  years 
younger  than  the  man. 

Married  couples  like  to  retire  simul- 
taneously. When  a  man  reaches  the  age 
of  65,  in  some  cases  he  cannot  retire 
because  his  wife  has  not  reached  retire- 
ment age.  So.  he  must  postpone  his  re- 


tirement until  his  wife  has  reached  re- 
tirement age.  However,  if  his  wife  can 
retire  2  or  3  years  earlier  than  he  through 
an  optional  provision  in  her  retirement 
plan,  there  is  no  problem. 

Some  of  these  people  like  to  retire  and 
move  to  Florida  or  California  or  some- 
where else.  If  the  Hartke  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  would  result  in  discrimina- 
tion against  the  man  and  his  wife.  Hav- 
ing earned  his  own  retirement,  the  man 
must  then  wait  until  his  wife  reaches 
retirement  age  so  the  two  can  retire  at 
the  same  time.  If  the  law  is  made  the 
way  we  originally  intended  it  to  be,  under 
the  Dlrksen  amendment,  when  a  man 
reaches  65  and  his  wife  is  62  or  63,  they 
can  retire  simultaneously. 

As  I  see  it,  the  rejection  of  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Hartke  substitute  would  mean  discrimi- 
nation against  the  man  and  the  woman 
and  would  take  away  from  a  couple  the 
retirement  rights  they  presently  have. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  or  any  national  policy 
holds  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  equal 
rights  for  married  couples.  The  Senator 
proposes  that  we  pass  the  bill  and  pro- 
vide that  there  shall  be  no  discrimina- 
tion against  married  couples.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  heard  that  pro- 
posed. It  is  a  remarkable  innovation,  and 
pertiaps  we  should  give  some  thought  to 
it.  But  that  is  not  the  law  or  the  purpose. 
This  is  an  intention  to  retrogress. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission,  a  dedicated  Commission 
says  this  is  dead  wrong.  If  I  stand  alone, 
as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  said,  it 
will  not  be  the  first  time.  That  does  not 
bother  me.  I  would  rather  be  on  the  side 
of  right,  standing  alone,  than  on  the  side 
of  wrong,  standing  on  the  side  of  the 
majority. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  in  support  of  the  amendment, 
prepared  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  who 
is  imable  to  be  present  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkicxnt  bt  Sxnatob  H*>t 
Mr.  Kakt.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HAarKX] 
In  sponaorlng  an  amendment  to  delete  sec- 
tion 2,  added  by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
to  H.B.  2767,  a  bUi  aUowlng  farmers  an 
amortized  tax  deduction  for  assessmenta 
levied  by  soil  or  water  conservation  dlstzlcts. 
Section  a,  which  is  totally  unrelated  to  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  would  permit  a  differ- 
ence In  retirement  ages  for  men  and  women. 
Mr.  President,  the  fiUl  Implications  of  the 
committee  amendment  are  not  known  to  any 
of  us  because  the  hearings  on  It  have  been 
totally  Inadequate,  Representative  aBxmnis 
placed  In  the  Record  of  September  12,  1968, 
at  page  26736,  a  masterly  analysis  which 
makes  the  following  points: 

(1)  Over  95  percent  of  pension  and  retire- 
ment plans  do  not  have  sex  differentials  In 
retirement  age.  Therefore,  It  Is  misleading  to 
say  that  it  Is  "not  uncommon"  for  a  pension 
or  retirement  plan  to  contain  differentials 
based  on  sex  and  that  the  Mttrement  prac- 
tice of  "many  employers"  provides  for  differ- 
entials in  retirement  age. 

(2)  The  Social  Security  Act  does  not  have 
different  retirement  ages  based  on  sex.  So 
far  as  retirement  Is  concerned,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  does  not  differentiate  on  the  basis 
of  the  worker's  sex. 
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(3)  There  Is  no  sex  differentiation  in  re- 
tirement ages  for  men  and  women  employees 
under  the  Federal  ClvU  Service  Retirement 
System. 

(4)  Title  Vn  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964 
prohibits  sex  discrimination  In  retirement 
age.  The  committee  amendment  would  over- 
turn the  principle  of  equality  between  the 
sexes  embodied  in  that  Act. 

(5)  The  legislative  history  of  title  VH  con- 
cerning sex  discrimination  in  pensions  and 
retirement  plans  does  not  modify  the  statu- 
tory prohibition  against  sex  discrimination, 
and  does  not  show  a  congressional  Intention 
to  permit  sex  discrimination  beyond  that  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  which  section  3  of 
H.R.  2767  would  do. 

The  deletion  of  this  committee  amendment, 
•8  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Haktxz] 
and  I  prop«)ee.  Is  favored  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment, by  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission,  and  by  women's  organi- 
sations ranging  from  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  to  the  National  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs 
to  the  National  Organization  for  Women.  I 
urge  Senators  to  support  us  In  eliminating 
this  backward  step. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  to 
be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina  in  the  chair) . 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleik  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
do  I  have  any  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  no  time  remaining. 

Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  vote. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll,  and  Mr.  Aiken  voted 
in  tiie  negative. 

Mr.  LAX7SCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not 
In  order  during  a  rollcall. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartutt],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bath],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bttrdick].  the  Senator  fnnn 
West  Vhrginia  [Mr.  Btro].  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  CAiniON] ,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chitrch],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  , 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Brvin],  the  Senator  fnnn  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PiTLBRiaHT],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Grobnino],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hatden],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  MAomnsoN], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota   [Mr.    McGovern],    the    Senator 


from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
RONEYl,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
thQchigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  are  ab- 
sent on  ofBdal  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MORSE]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton], the  Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska  and  Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Murphy  1,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond], and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Griffin],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senators  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska  and  Mr.  Curtis]. 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Also,  if  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  wius  annoimced — ^yesis  12, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 

"     |No.  288Leg.] 
YEAS— 12 


Bible 

McOee 

Pell 

Brooke 

Metcalf 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Mondale 

Tydlngs 

Hartke 

Pastore 

NAYS— 42 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Hansen 

Mundt 

Allott 

Harris 

Pearson 

Anderson 

mckenlooper 

Percy 

Baker 

HUl 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Holland 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

HoUlnga 

Russell 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Scott 

Cooper 

Jordan,  NO. 

Smatbers 

DlriEsen 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Spong 

Domlnlck 

Lauscbe 

Stennls 

EUender 

Long,  La. 

Symington 

Fannin 

Mansfield 

Williams,  Del. 

Fong 

McCleUan 

Young,  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING— 46 

Bartlect 

Oriffln 

Montoya 

Bayb 

Omening 

Morse 

Bennett 

Hart 

Morton 

Brewster 

Hatfl^d 

Moss 

Burdlck 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Bynl.  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

MuRkte 

Gannon 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Church 

Javiu 

Ribicoff 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Smith 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

CurtU 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Baatland 

McCarthy 

Tower 

McOovern 

WUUams,  N.J. 

Pulbrtgbt 

McIntyre 

Yar  borough 

OoodeU 

MUler 

Oore 

Monroney 

So  Mr.  Hartke's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   955 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment.  No.  955,  and  ask  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  6,  beginning  with  line  18,  strike 
out  all  through  line  9  on  page  7,  and  redesig- 
nate sections  6,  7,  and  8  as  sections  5,  6,  and 
7,  respectively. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the  lead- 
ership and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  accepted 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  hope  that  we  could  agree  to  a 
time  limitation  on  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  on  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment of  20  minutes,  to  be  divided  equal- 
ly and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  excise  tax  bill  was  before  the  Senate 
on  March  27,  an  sunendment  nullify- 
ing the  IRS  regulation  which  would 
apply  the  unrelated  business  tax  to  ad- 
vertising profits  of  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations was  introduced.  IRS  issued  its 
regulation  after  lengthy  study  and  ex- 
haustive liearings.  Without  any  hearings 
before  either  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee w  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, akd  without  complete  information, 
after  \gjy--in4ef  debate,  the  Senate 
passed  this  amendment.  In  the  confer- 
ence on  the  excise  tax  bill  this  provision 
was  deleted,  and  I  think  wisely. 

When  the  matter  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate on  March  27, 1  think  we  all  must  ad- 
mit we  knew  very  little  about  it.  We  did 
not  know,  for  example,  that  we  were 
opening  up  a  loophole  that  could  cost  the 
general  taxpayers  $25,000,000  a  year,  and 
this  at  a  time  when  we  are  raising  taxes 
for  everyone  else. 

Now,  the  committee's  amendment  is 
another  attempt  to  nullify  the  IRS  reg- 
ulation, albeit  if  only  for  a  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  agree  to  tills  action  to  strike  out  the 
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committee's  atnendment.  I  limit  myself 
to  theae  remarka  at  this  time.  I  believe 
to  be  a  most  important 
id  be  adopted  by  the  Sen- 


my  amendmei 
one  which 
ate. 

Mr.  LAUI 
Senator  from 

Mr.  and: 

Mr.  LA 

amendment  o, 


Mr.  President,  will  the 
few  Mexico  yield? 
N.  I  yield. 

I  shall  support  the 
the  Senator  from  New 


Mexico.  I  thir  t  that  the  essence  of  the 
issue  today  go  a  far  beyond  merely  what 
is  involved  in  t  te  biU.  Charitable  and  tax- 
exempt  founds  tions  have  been  exploiting 
the  general  taj  payers  of  this  Nation.  The 
time  has  come  when  Congress  must  take 
a  deep  and  Im  lisive  look  into  the  opera- 
tions of  these  <  harltable  and  tax-exempt 
foundations.  1  hey  are  given  tax  exemp- 
tions but  they  to  far  beyond  being  chari- 
table Institutlt  ns.  Some  of  them  are  en- 
gaging in  bus!  lesses  yet  are  still  exempt 
from  pasring  t  ixes. 

Xba  Senatoi  from  Oregon — who  is  not 
here-at  the  m  sment — when  the  tax  bill 
was  being  con  sldered  seeking  to  Impose 
the  10-perceni  surtax,  argued  against  it 
and  stated  the  t  we  should  take  a  look  at 
tax-exempt  f(  undatlons.  These  tax-ex- 
empt foundati  sns  are  engaging  In  poli- 
tics. They  are  spending  their  money  in 
fields  where  tl  ey  have  no  right  to  spend 
it. 

Individuals  are  creating  foundations 
solely  to  escap )  taxation.  The  whole  sub- 
ject should  be  looked  Into.  I  understand 
that  the  Finar  ce  Committee  has  already 
declared  such  a  policy  and  one  other 
agency  has  ala  3  so  declared. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico:  This  means  $25  million,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ANDEI  SON.  It  surely  does.  I 
thank  the  Se  lator  from  Ohio  for  his 
statement.  I  i  m  confident  that  the  is- 
sues will  be  f  ul  y  explored  and  considered 
in  those  hearii  igs. 

Mr.  PASTC^.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTOAE.  First  of  aU.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  am  ( oing  to  support  the  Sena- 
tor's amendme  it.  I  think  what  Senators 
should  bear  ii  i  mind  Is  that  we  have 
nothing  again  it  these  groups  who,  in 
many  instance  s.  do  a  fine  Job  and  tery 
good  work.  Bit  we  must  understand 
that  every  tine  we  alleviate,  eliminate, 
or  exempt  anr  particular  group  from 
passing  taxes,  ve  add  those  taxes  onto 
the  rest  of  oui  taxpasring  society.  After 
all,  a  certain  i  mount  of  money  must  be 
raised  and  all  Americans  should  share 
the  burden  Miually;  otherwise,  the 
heavier  burdei  falls  upon  the  remainder 
of  American  t  ixpayers.  It  Is  unfair  to 
them  to  exemp  others. 

I  hope  that  t  ils  amendment  will  carry, 
not  because  we  have  anything  against 
these  groups,  lot  because  they  are  not 
doing  a  good  J  >b,  but  I  think  that  deep 
in  their  heart  i  they,  too,  should  know 
that  this  is  disc  rlmlnatory. 

Mr.  ANDER  (ON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  :  sland. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERi  K3N.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Cono  ecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  ]  fr.  President,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly support  he  amendment.  I  Join  the 


Senator  from  Ohio,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  and,  of  coiu-se,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico.  I  agree  with  all 
the  sentlmento  they  have  expressed. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  about  one 
organisation.  I  know  it  is  not  included  In 
the  amendment.  The  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation is  tax  exempt.  I  hope  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  will  take  a  good  look 
at  all  these  problems.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  raised  this 
question,  and  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  adopted.  I  shall  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
Senator  say  that.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  look  carefully  into 
this  situation  and  that  we  will  have  com- 
prehenslve  hearings  within  a  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  BCr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  support  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  one  that  should  be  ap- 
proved. It  amounts  to  about  $25  million 
a  year  in  revenues.  At  this  particular 
time  I  do  not  think  the  Oovemment  can 
afford  to  lose  that  amount  of  revenue.  I 
shall  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

There  are  about  700  organizations  in 
the  country  that  are  involved  in  this 
matter.  By  "involved,"  I  mean  because 
they  have  unrelated  activities  and  they 
do  advertising  through  periodicals.  Some 
of  them  are  tax-exempt  organizations 
already.  So  when  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  on  December  11  of  last  year, 
modified  its  regulations  to  put  a  tex  on 
those  advertising  revenues,  we  countered 
by  inserting  an  amendment  In  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  Expenditiire  Control 
Act,  and  in  that  form  it  went  to  confer- 
ence. 

The  conference  committee  deleted  that 
amendment;  and  so,  if  we  were  going  to 
give  them  protection.  It  was  necessary  to 
reinstate^  the  amendment,  and  that  is 
done  in  this  bill. 

One  factor  that  I  think  argues  against 
the  Anderson  amendment  is  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  in  connection  with 
the  deletion  of  the  amendment,  said  that 
he  was  agreeable  to  holding  hearings  on 
this  subject;  but  90  many  people  asked 
to  testify  that  it  could  not  be  accom- 
plished In  this  session.  As  a  result,  we  be- 
lieve the  status  quo  prior  to  December  11. 
1967.  ought  to  be  maintained  and  let  the 
House  explore  the  whole  matter. 

This  matter  does  not  go  to  the  question 
of  foundations.  This  is  a  matter  of  or- 
ganizations, and  it  involves  organizations 
like  the  Boy  Scouts.  Olrl  Scouts.  National 
Geographic  Society.  American  Medical 
Association,  and  a  great  many  others. 

I  think,  before  we  move  into  that  pic- 
ture, we  ought  to  continue  the  regula- 
tions that  had  been  in  eSect.  and  then 
let  the  House  explore  and  see  what  must 
be  done.  That  is  all  that  Is  involved  inso- 
far as  the  bill  Itself  is  concerned. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  proposes  to  strike  this 
provision  from  the  bill.  To  be  sure,  there 


may  be  some  loss  of  revenue,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  these  organizations 
lose  their  revenues,  they  will  have  to 
tax  their  members  a  little  more.  Their 
dues  will  have  to  be  increased  to  cover 
the  gap.  So  finally,  then,  it  Is  about  as 
broad  as  it  is  long,  as  I  see  the  picture. 
For  that  reason,  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  much  to  gain. 

Therefore,  I  think,  on  equity,  the  An- 
derson amendment  ought  to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  such  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  as  he 
may  desire. 

Mr.  PASTOKE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  do  not  want  this  discrimina- 
tion. They  do  not  care  to  have  It  per- 
petuated. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  Is  correct.  They 
do  not  want  this  amendment  considered 
in  light  of  their  situation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  I  think  that  should 
be  the  spirit  of  every  taxpayer  in  Amer- 
ica. Any  time  anyone  asks  for  special 
tax  treatment,  we  hiirt  somebody  else. 
The  time  is  fast  coming  when  we  must 
remove  all  tax  loopholes.  They  should  be 
eliminated,  because,' as  I  said  before,  the 
burden  of  pairing  taxes  should  be  shared 
by  every  American. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  mixed  feelings  about  this  amend- 
ment. Senators  will  recall  that  we  de- 
bated this  issue  some  time  ago.  I  believe 
at  that  time  It  was  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Mvrpht]  who  offered  an 
amendment  to  continue  the  favorable 
treatment  that  certain  organizations  re- 
ceived with  respect  to  advertising  income 
from  their  publications.  I  personally  was 
opposed  to  It  and  supported  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  in  his  effort  to  de- 
feat it.  No  one  was  more  surprised  than 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  when  the 
roll  was  called  and  the  Senate  agreed 
to  the  amendment  by  a  very  decisive 
vote. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  this  Sena- 
tor, masmuch  as  the  Senate  accepted 
that  amendment  by  a  decisive  vote,  I 
saw  no  point  in  objecting  to  the  instant 
amendment  when  it  was  offered  In  the 
committee,  because  that  appeared  to  be 
the  will  of  the  Senate. 

So  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned,  it 
is  up  to  the  Senate  to  decide  this  matter. 
If  the  Senate  wishes  to  reverse  itself  on 
the  previous  position  It  took  on  tills  mat- 
ter, we  will  be  guided  accordingly.  What 
this  Senator  would  like  to  know  is  what 
the  Senate  wante  to  do.  If  the  Senate, 
by  a  very  decisive  vote,  agreed  to  the 
Murphy  amendment,  and  that  is  still  the 
opinion  of  the  Senate,  I  would  think  it 
would  not  want  to  agree  to  the  Anderson 
amendment.  If  the  opinion  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  otherwise,  it  could  wait  until  the 
House  studied  and  acted  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  With  reference  to  the 
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situation  in  the  Finance  Committee  as 
we  discussed  this  amendment,  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  suggested  a 
moment  ago  what  the  Senate  should  do. 
As  one  who  supported  the  amendment, 
at  the  present  time  I  think  this  is  a  prob- 
lem that  ought  to  have  more  study.  I 
would  hope  we  could  accept  the  amend- 
ment without  a  roUcall.  In  that  way  it 
would  not  prejudice  us  in  any  way  until 
we  could  take  another  look  at  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  know  it  will  be  well 
studied.  I  know  the  committee  plans  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  would  like  to  concur  in  what  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  said.  I  also 
would  like  to  go  further.  I  have  talked 
with  some  sponsors  of  the  measure.  If 
we  could  delete  this  provision  from  the 
bill,  with  the  understanding  that  It  will 
be  tatroduced  next  year  as  a  bill,  we  could 
have  hearings.  Then,  whatever  was  de- 
cided upon  could  be  made  effective  for 
the  taxable   years  to  which  the  new 
Treasury  regulations  apply,  which  gen- 
erally are  the  calendar  year  1968  and 
later  years.  I  would  support  that  effec- 
tive date  without  regarding  it  as  retro- 
active, and  I  would  support  the  date  even 
though  I  might  not  be  supporting  the 
proposal  itself.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  solu- 
tion which  would  give  the  committee  a 
chance  to  study  the  proposal. 

If  this  is  not  agreeable  I  will  support 
the  Anderson  amendment  today. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  Just  do  not  think  we 
should  waste  $25  million  in  revenues. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Hansen]. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  take  only  a  moment  to  say  that  I  find 
much  merit  in  the  statement  made  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas.  I  shall  support  the  amendment 
if  we  have  a  roUcall  vote  on  it.  I  do  that 
with  considerable  reluctance,  because 
I  appreciate  the  tremendous  amount  of 
good  that  a  number  of  organizations 
receive  from  their  tax-exempt  stetus.  At 
the  same  time,  I  am  not  unaware  that 
there  are  a  number  of  abuses.  If  it  would 
make  it  easier  for  the  Senate  to  act,  I 
would  hope  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas   [Mr.   Carlsoh] 

might  be  agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDDJa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  trouble  with  all  these  suggestions 
is  that  we  get  very  deep  into  1969.  Who 
knows  when  the  Senate  will  ever  get 
around  to  it?  Meanwhile  the  tax  under 
the  new  rules  will  attach. 

That  is  Just  as  sure  as  it  can  be.  So 
it  is  faulty  in  that  respect.  We  ought  to 
leave  the  bill  alone  as  it  came  out  of 
the  committee,  and  send  it  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  then,  of  course, 
let  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee go  ahead  with  it,  because  if  it  is  a  tax 
matter,  it  has  to  be  initiated  over  on  the 
other  side. 

Meanwhile,  here  are  some  700  orga- 
nizations that  are  involved  and  would 
be  affected. 


With  respect  to  the  Boy  Scouts,  I  think 
I  know  what  happened.  They  were  called 
in  They  were  told  they  would  get  the 
same  treatment  as  the  Sierra  Club  un- 
less they  separated  their  case  from  that 
of  the  other  exempt  organizations.  With 
separate  consideration  they  probably 
were  told  sometiiing  could  be  worked  out 
for  them.  A  person  would  have  to  be 
blind  not  to  know  what  is  going  on 
around  here. 

But  that  does  not  affect  all  these  other 
organizations.  So  this  matter  ought  to  be 
let  alone  as  it  came  from  the  commit- 
tee. It  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
57  to  35,  and  that  ought  to  make  it  stend 
as  the  will  of  the  Senate. 
That  Is  about  all  I  have  to  say. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
have  misunderstood  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  Would  he  repeat  his  state- 
ment? ..  .  , 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What  I 
said  was  that  I  am  going  to  support  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I  said  I  sup- 
ported the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  that,  if  it  could  be  done  agree- 
ably, this  matter  be  postponed  and  stud- 
ied in  committee  next  year;  but  since 
that  cannot  be  done,  apparently,  we  have 
no  alternative  except  to  vote. 

Therefore.  I  stipport  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  because 
I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  lose  this 
$25  million  without  having  more  knowl- 
edge than  I  have  at  the  present  time  as 
to  the  various  factors  involved  in  this 
matter.  ^   ,  ^ 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  be  in  the  position  of  promis- 
ing what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
will  do,  but  I  am  sure  he  will  have  a  hear- 
ing. He  is  sitting  here,  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  follow  through. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  sure 
that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject, both  on  groimds  of  procedure  and 
substance,  to  the  committee  amendment 
dealing  with  the  income  derived  from 
commercial  advertising  appearing  In  ex- 
empt organization  periodicals. 

On  groimds  of  procedure,  it  is  wholly 
inappropriate  to  act  upon  legislation  as 
important  and  controversial  as  this  at 
the  very  end  of  a  session,  with  no  hear- 
ing, and  with  no  consideration  by  either 
the  Finance  Committee  or  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.    . 

While  action  of  this  sort  Is,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  undesirable,  the  study  done 
and  attention  devoted  to  this  issue  by 
the  Treasury  Department — as  well  as  the 
extraordinary  public  interest  demon- 
strated on  both  sides  of  the  question — 
make  the  precipitous  action  embodied  in 
this  floor  fiunendment  even  more  objec- 
tionable than  usual. 

On  December  12  of  last  year,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  Issued  regulations  in- 
terprettog  certain  existing  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Among  other 
things,  those  regulations  made  clear  that 
under  existing  law,  commercial  advertis- 
ing profits  of  exempt  organization  period- 
icals were  taxable.  Before  those  regula- 
tions were  published,  the  Treasury  De- 
IMUtment  conducted  a  comprehensive 
study,  called  for  written  comments  and 
oral  testimony  on  proposed  regulations— 
3  full  days  of  hearings  were  held — and. 


in  general,  made  an  exhaustive  inquiry 
into  the  appropriate  tax  treatment  of  ex- 
empt organization  advertistag  Income 
under  existing  law. 

The  adoption  of  this  floor  amendment 
would  simply  amount  to  a  repudiation  of 
existing  law  as  mterpreted  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  after  careful  considera- 
tion and  hearings,  with  no  real  consider- 
ation of  the  merits  on  our  part.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  received  135 
requests  to  be  heard,  on  this  subject. 
Those  hearings  will,  no  doubt,  supply 
what  we  do  not  have  today — information 
upon  which  to  make  an  intelligent  de- 
cision. In  the  absence  of  such  informa- 
tion, I  urge  the  Senate  to  defeat  this  at- 
tempt to  overnile  the  carefully  considered 
conclusions  of  the  Treasury  Department 
as  to  the  state  of  existing  law. 

As  a  matter  of  substance  as  well,  I 
urge  the  defeat  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Existing  law  subjects  certain  tax- 
exempt  organizations  to  tax  on  their  un- 
related business  activities.  The  primary 
purpose  of  this  tax  is  to  remove  the  un- 
fair competitive  advantage  which  tax  ex- 
emption  would  otherwise   confer  upon 
commercial     activities    of     tax-exempt 
organizations.  The  need  for  application., 
of  this  sound  policy  to  the  business  ac- 
tivities of  exempt  organizations  is  no- 
where clearer  than  It  Is  in  the  area  of 
commercial  advertising  appearing  In  ex- 
empt organization  periodicals.  The  evi- 
dence gathered  by  the  Treasury  study 
and  hearings  graphically  demonstrates 
that  tax-exempt  organizations  compete 
against  taxpaying  periodicals  for  the  sale 
of  advertising  space  with  all  the  tools 
available  to  their  competitors,  plus  one— 
their     exemptions.     These     tax-exempt 
organizations  first,  carry  advertisements 
in  their  magazines  identical  to  those  car- 
ried by  their  commercial  competitors; 
second,  maintain  fully  staffed  offices  to 
promote  the  sale  of  advertising  In  their 
magazines;  third,  promote  the  sale  of 
their    advertistag    space    through    the 
medium  of  commercial  periodicals  ad- 
dressed to  potential  advertisers  and,  in 
some   cases,   through   aggressive   dh-ect 
mail    advertising    campaigns,    complete 
with  comparative  price  lists  indicating 
the  lower  rates  offered  by  them.  They 
even  offer  prizes   to   their   advertising 
salesmen  who  brtog  in  the  largest  amount 
of  advertising  revenue;  fourth.  In  their 
efforts  to  attract  more  advertising  busi- 
ness, these  organizations  have,  on  oc- 
casion, hired  professional  advisers  and 
consultants    to    make    their    magazines 
more  attractive  and  appealing;  and  fifth, 
the  size  and  number  of  these  tax-exempt 
periodicals  has  reached  a  level  where 
gross  recelpta  from  advertising  exceed 
$100  million  aimually  and  tax-exempt 
periodicals  represent  nearly  30  percent 
of  all  business  publications  containing 
advertising  material. 

No  matter  how  laudable  the  activities 
Justifying  tax  exemption  are.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  why  that  tax  exemption 
should  be  spread  beyond  its  necessary 
limits  to  give  a  tax-exempt  organization 
an  unwarranted  and  unnecessary  com- 
petitive advantage  over  its  taxable  busi- 
ness competitors.  On  the  contrary— in  aU 
fairness  to  our  taxpaying  businesses— 
when  a  tax-exempt  organization  chooses 
to  enter  the  commercial  world  for  profit. 
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it  should  be  s  ibject  to  all  the  rules  and 
requirements  >f  the  game,  including  the 
burden  of  taxation  borne  equally  by  its 
competitors.  C  ur  concern  for  fairness  to 
those  whose  ficomes  generate  the  tax 
which  essential  govern- 
mental servicfB  rely,  should  require  no 
less.  J 

A  great  deali  has  been  said  about  the 
Boy  Scouts.  iSie  Boys  Scouts'  income 
from  magazine  i  Is  only  14  percent  of  the 
net  income.  Tl  lis  includes  income  from 
subscriptions.  The  argument  about  the 
Boy  Scouts  is  d  s  minimis.  We  are  talking 
about  three-tei  ths  of  one  percent  of  the 
total  tax. 

This  matter  should  be  heard  by  the 
appropriate  conmittees  and  the  whole 
question  thoro  ighly  examined.  In  the 
event  we  canno ;  sus(>end  action  pending 
a  hearing,  we  daould  vote  for  the  An- 
derson amendm  ;nt. 

The  PRESm  NG  OFFICER.  All  of  the 
time  of  the  Se  lator  from  New  Mexico 
"has  been  consumed.  The  Senator  from 
mindfi'  has  4  i  linutes  remaining.  Does 
the  Senator  fnm  Illinois  yield  further 
time? 

Mr.    DIRKSEIN.    No,   Mr.    President. 
Have  the  yeas    ind  nays  been  ordered? 
The  PRESIDNQ  OFFICER.  Yes.  Is 
all  remaining  ti  ne  yielded  back? 

Mr.  DIRKSKT  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  t:  me,  and  call  for  the  vote. 
The  PRESIMNQ  OFFICER.  AU  re- 
maining time  h  ivlng  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  o  i  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Sei  lator  from  New  Mexico. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  ar  d  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CARLSON  (after  having  voted  in 
the  afllrmative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  paii  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Sou  th  Carolina  [Mr.  Thttr- 
mond].  If  he  wee  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "n  ly."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore. 
I  withdraw  my  vo  «. 

Mr.  HICKENL  CXDPER  (after  having 
voted  in  the  afflr  native) .  Mr.  President, 
on  this  vote  I  ha^  e  a  pair  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [  dr.  Towir].  Jf  he  were 
present  and  votis  g,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  Uber  y  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
Mr.  HOLLAND  BCr.  President.  I  voted 
"nay,"  but  on  thi  calling  of  the  tally,  I 
understood  the  clerk  to  say  that  I  am 
recorded  as  havln  t  voted  "yea." 

The  PRESmn^  O  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florldi  is  recorded  as  having 
voted  in  the  negal  Ive. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND 
OfBcer. 

Mr.  LONG  of 
that  the  Senator 


INOVYE].  and  the 
[Mr.  Tauuogk] 
business. 
I  also  announce 


I  thank  the  Presiding 


[x>ul8lana.  I  annoimce 
from  Tennessee  [Mr. 

Gore],  the  Senat  ir  from  Michigan  [Mr. 

Hart],  the  Senai  or  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Senator  from  Georgia 
ure  absent  on  official 


that  the  Senator  from 

Alaska  [Mr.  Bart^ett],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bath],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Ewwster],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakcta  [Mr.  Burdick],  the 
Senator  from  Wei  t  Vhrglnla  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cammom], 


the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
the    Senator    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 
Clark],   the   Senator   from   Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervw],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruenino],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona   [Mr.  HaydenI.   the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],    the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Macnuson],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota   [Mr.   McCarthy],   the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre],    the   Senator   from   Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRONEY],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Utah    [Mr.   Moss],    the   Senator   from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin   [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut   [Mr.  Ribicofp],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydtogs). 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WiLLiAHs]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss] .  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  WnajAMa].  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  RiBicorF]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hart]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bewheti],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton], the  Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska  and  Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Milleb],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Skitr].  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GoooELL]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska  J,  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Also,  if  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  respective  pair  of  the  Soiator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  TRxnucoNo] 
and  that  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  has  been  previously  announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  frcMn  New  York 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "nay." 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  32 
nays  22,  as  follows : 

(No.  289  Leg.) 
YEAS — 33 


Alk«n 

AD<l«TSOn 

Bible 
Bogga 

Caae 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Hansen 

Hurls 

Hatfield 

HoUlngs 


AUott 

Baker 

Brooke 

Byrd.  Va. 

Dlrkaen 

Domtnlck 

Blender 

Fannin 


Jackson 

Lauscbe 

Long,  La. 

Manefleld 

McClellan 

McOee 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Paatore 

Pearson 

Pell 

NAYS— 22 
Pong 
OrUBn 
Hartke 
Hin 

HoUand 
Jordan,  N.C. 
Jordan,  Idabo 
Kucbel 


Prouty 

Prozmlre 

RandoIi>b 

RusaeQ 

Scott 

Spong 

Symington 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborougb 

Young,  Ohio 


Mundt 

Percy 

Smatbere 

Sparkman 

Stennla 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


/ 


PRESENT   AND    QIVINO    UVE    PAIBS,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 2 
Cartoon,  for. 
Hlckenlooper,  for. 


Battlett 

Bayb 

Bennett 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cburch 

Clark 

Cotton 

CurtU 

Baetland 

Brrln 

Pulbrlgbt 

Ooodell 


NOT  VOTINO — 44 


Oore 

Omening 

Hart 

Hayden 

Hruska 

Inouye 

JavlU 

Kennedy 

Long,  Mo. 

Magntiaon 

McCarthy 

McOoTern 

Btclntyre 

MlUer 

Monroney 


Montoya 
,  Morse 
Morton 
Moss 
Murphy 
Muekle 
Nelaon 
Rlblcoff 
Smith 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tydlnga 
WUUama,  N.J. 
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So  Mr.  Anderson's  amendment  was 
agreeAto. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  I/>NG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hnx]  and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair).  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill,  add  the  following  new  section: 
Sbc.  — .  The  limitations  in  section  201  of 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
of  1908  on  the  number  of  civilian  employees 
In  the  executive  branch  ahall  not  apply  to 
the  SooUl  Security  Administration,  and  em- 
ployeea  In  such  Adminlstntlon  shall  not  be 
counted  In  applying  such  limitations  to  the 
rest  of  the  executive  branch. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  seeks  to  make  It  possible 
for  the  Social  Security  Administration 
to  hire  the  necessary  people  to  process 
the  medicare  claims  and  the  various 
other  additional  benefits  that  Congress 
has  voted  during  the  past  couple  of 
years. 

Mr.  President,  the  money  Is  not  the 
problem  in  so  far  as  social  security  is 
concerned. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams], when  he  offered  his  proposal  to 
impose  a  surtax  and  set  a  limit  on  spend- 
ing wisely  exempted  the  social  security 
trust  funds.  So  money  is  not  the  problem. 


But  the  same  bill  which  sets  a  spending 
limitation  also  sets  a  limit  on  Federal 
employment  related  to  the  number  of 
employees  on  duty  June  30,  1966.  Medi- 
care went  into  effect  on  July  1,  1966,  the 
following  day.  With  this  employee  ceil- 
ing, it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Social 
Security  Administration  to  process  the 
various  medicare  claims  and  various 
other  benefits  that  Congress  has  voted 
on  a  timely  basis. 

Senators  will  recall  that  we  had  this 
kind  of  problem  before.  As  Medicare 
was  getting  imder  way.  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  found  It  difficult  to 
process  retirement  claims  In  time.  At 
that  time  we  adopted  an  amendment  in 
the  Finance  Ccmunittee;  I  believe  it  was 
known  as  the  Scott  amendment. 

That  amendment  was  designed  to  in- 
sure that  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration process  the  claims  of  these  Indi- 
viduals on  a  timely  basis.  Social  Secifrity 
Commissioner  Ball  of  the  Department  of  " 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  tells  me 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  repetition  of 
that  same  problem  imless  something  is 
done  about  the  personnel  ceiling. 

I  stress  a^aln  that  money  is  not  the 
problem.  Our  great  problem  is  that  we 
need  a  certain  number  of  people  to  proc- 
ess claims  for  medicare  and  retirement 
benefits. 

I  liave  figures  here  on  the  number  of 
employees  and  the  workload  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

On  June  30,  1966,  the  day  before  the 
medicare  program  went  into  effect,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  had 
43,693  employees. 

As  we  were  Informed  at  the  time  we 
passed  the  medicare  bill,  the  number  of 
employees  had  to  be  increased.  They 
were  increased.  On  June  30,  1967,  the 
number  of  employees  was  47,186. 

On  June  30,  1968,  the  number  of  peo- 
ple employed  was  Increased  to  53,142. 
Senators  will  note  that  this  represents 
9,449  more  people  employed  in  the  Social 
Seciulty  Administration  than  that 
agency  had  2  years  before,  on  June  30. 
1966. 

If  the  department  is  able  to  fill  only 
3  out  of  4  vacancies,  this  would  reduce 
employment  by  about  1,600  people  by 
June  30.  1969;  that  is,  by  next  year  the 
ninnber  of  employees  will  be  reduced  to 
51,500. 

Between  fiscal  year  1966,  the  year  be- 
fore medicare  went  into  effect,  and  1969, 
the  current  fiscal  year,  the  overall  work- 
load of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion rose  36  percent.  Manpower  increased 
by  only  14  percent.  Thus,  productivity 
increased  by  19  percent.   • 

One  cannot  fault  the  D^jartment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  'Welfare  for  fail- 
ing to  do  an  efficient  job.  Their  produc- 
tivity is  good,  but  the  difficulty  is  that 
with  the  additional  heavy  workload,  they 
simply  must  have  additional  employees. 

Ebcamples  of  the  workload  increase  can 
be  summarized  in  this  fashion: 

In  the  medicare  area,  19,600,000  peo- 
ple are  covered  by  hospital  insurance,  of 
whom  4,600,000  expect  to  receive  services 
this  year. 

There  are  18,600,000  persons  covered 
by  supplementary  medical  insurance,  and 
of  that  number,  7,600,000  expect  to  re- 
ceive services  this  year. 


The  cash  benefits,  of  course,  also  have 
increased.  Just  this  year  they  were  in- 
creased for  25  million  beneficiaries. 

Furthermore,  we  have  just  provided 
benefits  for  disabled  widows,  and  more 
than  200,000  claims  will  be  filed  in  1968 
and  1969  under  the  new  law  providing 
benefits  for  disabled  widows. 

If  the  Social  Security  Administration 
is  not  permitted  to  hire  additional  em- 
ployees, they  will  have  to  have  employees 
work  overtime,  which  will  be  much  more 
expensive.  Even  if  they  do  woric  long 
hours  of  overtime,  they  still  will  not  be 
able  to  do  the  job  they  should  in  getting 
out  the  medicare  checks  and  the  cash 
benefits  to  families  who  have  paid  for 
the  insurance.  If  they  are  not  permitted 
this  exemption,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
carry  out  the  instructions  of  Congress, 
even  though  they  will  of  course  do  the 
best  they  can  in  a  difficult  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  doubt  that  the  distin- 
guished author  of  the  employee  limita- 
tion amendment  really  had  in  mind  to 
make  it  impossible  for  the  Department  to 
do  this  job.  It  would  hardly  .seem  that  he 
had  (his  in  mind,  since  he  did  exempt 
the  social  security  trust  funds  from  the 
expenditure  limitation  when  he  offered 
his  amendment.  That  being  the  case,  we 
have  no  problem  about  the  money.  The 
problem  is  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
employees. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  fact  is  that  the 
trust  fund  itself  pays  for  these  em- 
ployees, and  therefore  it  is  not  subject 
to  the  limitation  provision  of  the  tax 
law.  Is  thtii  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 
rect.   

Mr.  HARTKE.  However,  when  it  came 
to  the  question  of  how  many  people 
could  be  employed,  and  the  so-called 
emplosonent  coverage  and  the  limitation, 
they  put  in  the  limitation,  even  though 
the  money  itself  was  not  coming  out  of 
the  general  fund. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

We  are  taking  in  more  money  In  so- 
cial security  taxes  than  we  are  paying 
out.  The  Senator  Wiows  that. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  We  will  take  in  approxi- 
mately $2V^  billion  this  year  in  ad- 
dition to  what  will  be  paid  out,  even 
after  all  expenses  of  operation  of  the 
fund  and  the  payments  to  which  the 
people  are  entitled.  We  will  then  have  a 
surplus. 

We  really  are  charging  too  much,  and 
on  top  of  that  there  would  now  be  a 
cutback  on  the  service,  which  in  the 
long  run  would  make  it  more  expensive 
for  the  trust  fund  than  it  would  be  if 
the  matter  were  handled  in  the  usual 
business  operation,  as  any  sensible  insur- 
ance company  would  operate — that  is,  if 
they  have  more  claims  and  more  checks, 
they  will  have  to  have  the  employees  to 
handle  it. 

This  amendment  makes  good  sense,  so 
I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  bringing  it  up.  I  shall  support  the 
position  which  exempts  these  people 
from  the  limitation  which  is  presently 
extended  imder  the  law. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
Senators  will  recall  that  approximately 


a  year  ago  people  were  having  trouble 
getting  their  checks.  They  wrote  angrily 
to  their  Congressmen,  as  they  had  a  right 
to  do,  and  said,  "What  is  the  matter  with 
you  people  in  Congress  that  you  do  not 
get  the  Job  done?" 

We  adopted  an  amendment  in  the 
Committee  on  Finance  to  instruct  the 
Social  Security  Administration  to  hire 
more  personnel  if  necessary  and  to  get 
the  job  done. 

They  are  just  now  catching  up  with 
the  backlog.  But  if  we  do  not  provide  this 
relief  for  the  personnel,  Senators  can 
expect  that  before  Congress  convenes 
next  year,  they  will  hear  people  com- 
plaining, as  they  did  a  year  ago,  that 
they  are  not  getting  the  benefits  for 
which  they  paid. 

As  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
pointed  out,  the  money  being  paid  into 
the  fund  exceeds  the  benefits  being  paid 
out. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams!  wisely  left  the  social  security 
trust  fimds  out  of  his  expenditure  limita- 
tion. The  problem  is  not  the  money;  it 
is  the  number  of  employees  who  are  re- 
quired to  do  the  job.  This  amendment 
would  take  care  of  the  problem  of  hiring 
Eidditional  people  to  get  the  checks  out 
to  these  retired  people  and  sick  people. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Is  it  not  true  that  by 
1972,  the  surplus  in  the  social  security 
trust  fund  will  be  in  the  vicinity  of  $56 
bUlion? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
might  be  correct  about  that.  I  believe 
that  by  1972  we  will  have  some  more 
Prouty  amendments  to  pay  additional 
benefits,  and  some  Hartke  amendments 
and  perhaps  some  Long  amendments  to 
pay  some  of  the  surplus  to  deserving 
pecHJle. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  As  the  Senator  is  aware, 
that  has  been  my  approach  for  a  great     / 
many  years.  » 

I  offer  a  bill  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  providing  for  a  guar- 
anteed annual  income  for  persons  65 
years  of  age  or  older.  The  figures  I  sug- 
gested were  too  small.  They  are  almost 
inhumane  because  they  were  so  smalL 
But  I  assure  the  Senator  that  as  long  as 
I  am  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  shall 
press  for  legislation  in  that  respect,  be- 
cause I  believe  this  country  has  ne- 
glected— ^more  than  any  other  country — 
its  elderly  retired  people. 

Approximately  20  percent  of  these  peo- 
ple are  actually  living  in  p>overty 
today.  Their  lives  are  behind  them.  "Iliey 
have  been  productive,  upstanding  citi- 
zens, such  as  teachers  and  Government 
employees.  With  the  Inflationary  pres- 
sures we  are  encountering,  their  pUght 
in  many  instances  is  desperate. 

I  had  thought  of  offering  that  amend- 
ment to  this  bill,  but  I  felt  it  would  be 
imwise  to  do  so  without  having  had  hear- 
ings and  an  opportunity  for  Senators  to 
know  exactly  what  I  propose.  Certainly 
next  year,  and  as  long  as  I  am  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  I  shall  work  for  that  and 
other  measures  which  I  believe  are  fully 
Justified,  particularly  because  of  the  as- 
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tronomlcal  suipliues  we  have,  which  we 
do  not  need. 

that  recently  Mr.  Wilbur 
Oofaen,  Secretiry  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Edueapon.  and  Welfare  has  ap- 
parently advo  ated  aubstantially  what  I 
have  recomme  ided  In  my  proposal  for  a 
guaranteed  an  lual  Income  for  the  aged. 

»  report  but  40  out  of  the 
41  State  puble  welfare  administrators 
who  have  exp  essed  an  oplnkm  on  the 
subject  have  s^o  approved  my  proposal 
In  principle. 

Mr.  liONO  of  Louisiana.  All  I  am  seek- 
ing to  do  at  th  s  time  is  to  see  that  these 
people  get  thei  e  benefits,  meager  though 

vhlch  are  on  the  statute 
books.  If  this  imendment  Is  not  agreed 
to,  we  will  havi  been  derelict  in  providing 
the  wherewitli  U— not  money,  but  the 
employees  nee<  ed  to  get  the  Job  done. 

YARBOflOUOH.   t£e.   President, 
yield? 

Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimi»us  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Sei  Ator  from  Texas,  without 
losintf'my  rlgtt  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESHINO  OFFICER.  Without 

Objection,  it  is  i  o  ordered. 


Mr. 

will  the  Senato 
Mr.  LONG  ol 


RADIATION 
AND 


qONTROL  FOR  HEALTH 
ACT  OF  1968 


vital  pieces  of 
education  and 


SAf  ETY 

Mr.  TARBOIOUOH.  Mr.  President, 
last  wedE  the.S«  oator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill']  asked  m »  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  managing  Hit.  10790  on  be- 
half of  the  Lfbor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee.  Tb  s  bill  had  been  referred 
to  our  conunltt  se  with  Instructions  to  re- 
port back  to  thi )  Senate  by  September  20, 
1968.  At  that  t  me,  I  believed  that  there 
would  be  no  pn  iblem  in  obtaining  a  quo- 
rum of  the  copunittee  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Unfortimatel^,  however,  during  the 
intervening  peilod  the  members  of  the 
committee  hav  \  been  engaged  in  con- 
ferences with  tpe  other  body  on  several 
legislation  in  both  the 

health  areas.  One  of  the 
conferences  even  lasted  until  1  a.m.  in 
the  morning.  ]  lecause  of  this  onerous 
schedule,  yeste-day  was  the  first  day 
was  able  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  cammlttee.  Unfortunately, 
due  to  previoi  s  out-of-town  commit- 
ments, only  eifl  it  members  of  the  com- 
mittee  were  alle  to  attend  yesterday's 
meeting.  Since  this  is  not  a  quorum  of 
the  committee,  we  were  not  able  to  re- 
port the  bill.  A  Qd  like  yesterday,  a  suf- 
ficient nimiber  of  Senators  will  not  be 
available  to  me  it  on  the  bill  today. 
In  order  to  l.onor  the  instructions  of 

is  necessary  for  me,  on 
behalf  of  the  iommittee,  either  to  ask 
for  an  extensio  i  within  which  to  report 
the  bill  or  to  ask  that  the  committee  be 
further  consideration  of 
the  bill.  While  Ihe  members  of  the  com- 
mittee with  wh  >m  I  have  talked  all  feel 
that  the  committee  could  make  a  definite 
this  legislation,  they 
agreed  that  if  ttie  bill  is  not  reported  to 
the  Senate  toda^,  it  might  be  Jeopardized 
Accordingly,  although  I 

vn  amendment  to  H.R. 


for  this  session 
shall   propose 

10790  later  today,  which  will  be  co- 
sponsored  by  a  great  many  members  of 
the  committee  i  >n  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, at  this  tir  le  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  be  discharged  by  the  Sen- 
ate from  further  consideration  of  H.R. 
10790  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  that  the  bill  be  placed  on 

the  calendar.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Bfr. 
McObi  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AKKNOMKNT  NO.   984 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  moments  ago  I  moved,  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  Lat>or  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, to  discharge  that  committee  from 
the  further  consideration  of  HR.  10790. 
the  Radiation  Control  for  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968.  At  that  time,  I  stoted 
that  the  members  of  the  committee  con- 
sidered that  one  amendment  would 
greatly  improve  the  bill.  At  this  time  I 
should  like  to  offer  that  amendment  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Javits,  Moaxc,  Clark, 
Randolph,  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Pill,  Kxnnkot,  Nklson,  Mondali,  and 
myself. 

Mr.  President,  the  general  purpose  of 
HJl.  10790  is  to  reduce  the  exposure  of 
the  public  to  all  unnecessary  hazardous 
radiation  from  electronic  products  and 
at  the  same  time  further  the  medical  use 
of  radiation  as  a  benefit  to  mankind. 

The  legislation  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
establish  an  electronic  product  radiation 
control  program  which  would  include 
the  development  and  administration  of 
performance  standards  to  control  the 
emission  of  radiation  from  eleotranlc 
products  and  the  undertaking  by  public 
and  private  organizations  of  research 
and  investigation  into  the  effects  and 
control  of  such  radiation  emissions.  Tlie 
legislation  covers  all  electronic  poroducts 
wtiich  purposely  or  incidentally  onlt 
radiation,  and  which  are  a  source  of  hu- 
man exposure  at  work,  in  the  home,  or 
during  medical  treatment.  In  carrying 
out  this  program,  the  Secretary  is  di- 
rected to  maintain  liaison  and  consult 
with  industry,  professional  organiza- 
tions, and  appropriate  Federal  and  State 
agencies. 

One  omission  from  the  coverage  of  the 
legislation  are  workers  who  are  engaged 
in  the  production  and  r^ialr  of  these 
products.  The  amendment  that  I  am 
proposing  wlU  protect  these  workers 
from  the  same  dangers  and  to  the  same 
extent  that  the  ultimate  consiuner  will 
be  protected  by  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  report  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  which  indicates  that  the  De- 
partment is  "fully  in  accord  with  the 
objectives  of  this  amendment,"  be 
printed  in  the  Recosd  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, more  than  1  million  workers  were 
employed  as  of  January  1968,  in  the 
manufacture  of  radio  and  television  re- 
ceiving equipment;  communications 
equipment — which  includes  telephone 
and  telegraph  apparatus,  and  radio  and 
television  communications  equipment — 
and  electronic  components  and  acces- 


sories— including  manufacture  of  elec- 
tron tubes,  and  other  electronic  compo- 
nents. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  large  but  un- 
known number  of  workers  who  install, 
maintain  and  repair  such  equipment,  and 
use  it  in  other  industrial  processes,  in- 
cluding toy  manufacturing,  indiutrial  X- 
ray  radiography,  and  so  forth. 

All  of  these  individuals  are  faced  with 
potential  or  actual  exposure  to  non-ion- 
izing radiation  on  the  Job  and  should 
be  protected  against  the  harmful  effects 
from  such  radiation  at  their  work  en- 
vironments. 

The  1964  report  "Protecting  the 
Health  of  80  MUlion  Americans" — the 
so-called  Prye  Report  to  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare — had  this  to  say  In  defining 
the  most  urgent  occupational  health 
problems  faced  by  workers: 

Virtually  nothing  U  known  about  the 
genetic  efTecte  of  complex  chemicals  and 
other  materials  in  the  work  envlroiunent,  al- 
though certain  chemicals  and  vlruaes,  m 
toell  as  radiation,  (emphasis  oun)  are  stis- 
pected  of  teratogenic  (malformations)  as  well 
as  mutagenttc  acUon.  Tho  very  real  danger 
of  far-reaching  effects  of  industrial  exposure* 
on  generations  yet  unborn  deserves  Inten- 
sive study.  Criteria  for  employment  of 
pregnant  women  are  especlaUy  urgently 
needed. 

.  .  .  Infonnatlon  Is  needed  to  determine 
tne  effects  upon  the  body  by  exposures  to 
vibration,  microwaves,  ultrasonics.  Infrared, 
ultraviolet,  lasers,  masers,  adU  otber  electro, 
magnetic  phenomena  as  these  are  developed. 

.  .  .  New  techniques  should  be  developed 
to  prevent  eye  damage  from  expoeiires  to 
lasers  and  masers,  infrared  and  ultraviolet 
light;  and  problems  associated  with  glau- 
coma. Induced  hemorrhage,  and  vibration  re« 
quire  study. 

The  1967  report  of  the  Task  Force />n 
Environmental  Health  and  Related  Prob- 
lems recommended  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare: 

standards  for  safe  tolerance  levels  must  be 
developed  for  aU  who  are  exposed  to  radla- 
tloo-generatlng  materials  and  equipment . . . 
For  maximum  effectiveness  wlthm  the  fed- 
eral government,  there  must  be  a  coordinated 
effort  to  see  that  research  conducted  In  the 
future  wiU  give  us  adequate  knowledge  for 
the  establishment  of  human  tolerance  levels 
for  radiation  exposure.  The  Department  must 
continue  to  lead  a  national  program  to  pre- 
vent undue  radiation  to  the  oocupatlonally 
exposed  as  well  as  the  general  population. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  it  is  evident  that  there  are 
biological  hazards  associated  with  hu- 
man exposure  to  various  forms  of  non- 
ionising  radiation.  The  bill  as  reported 
by  the  Commerce  Committee  would  pro- 
tect consumers — that  is,  purchasers  of 
products  which  could  emit  such  radia- 
tion. The  bill  does  not  contain  protection 
for  one  type  of  consumer — ^that  is,  the 
worker  whose  employer  is  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  or  repair  of  such  products. 
During  the  course  of  his  work  and  usually 
for  a  greater  period  of  Ume  than  the 
normal  consumer,  he  may  be  observing, 
testing,  or  working  with  a  product  which 
could  emit  radiation  above  the  standards 
to  be  set  by  the  Secretary.  However,  be- 
cause of  his  technical  situation,  he  is  not 
a  consumer  within  the  terms  of  the  bill. 
My  amendment  would  remedy  this  omis- 
sion. 
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ExHurr  I 
TH«  SacaxTAST  or  Hxalth,  Edttca- 

TION,  AKD  WCLirABa, 

Waahington.  Septerm>er  17. 1968. 

Hon.  Ralph  Yasbosouoh, 
V.S.  SeTiate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DKAS  SxNAToa  YAaaoaoucH:  ThU  U  m  re- 
(ponse  to  your  request  of  September  16.  IBM. 
for  a  report  on  possible  amendments  to  H.B. 
10700.  which  are  being  considered  to  au- 
thorize the  promulgation  and  enforcement  of 
standards  for  protecUon  of  Individuals  from 
inlury  from  electronic  product  radiation  in- 
cident to  the  manufacture.  InsUUatlon.  op- 
eration, use,  repair,  or  maintenance  of  such 
products.  As  we  mterpret  these  amendments, 
ihey  would  not  modify  the  requirement  that 
swndards  for  the  electronic  product  Itself 
shall  be  performance  sUndards  as  dUtm- 
ffulshed  from  design  sundards. 

This  Administration  has  recommended  to 
the  Congress  the  enactment  of  broad  leglsU- 
tion  which  would  authorise  the  development. 
promulgaUon.  and  enforcement  of  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  sUndards  designed 
to  provide  the  protection  of  workers  from  all 
kinds  of  hazards  to  safety  and  health  in  the 
work  places.  The  standard-settUig  provisions 
of  the  AdmlnUtratlon  bUl  are,  of  course,  de- 
signed to  eummate  the  kinds  of  hazards  at 
which  your  amendments  are  aimed.  Thus  we 
are  fully  in  accwd  with  the  objecUvee  of 
these  amendments. 

We  beUeve  that  It  would  be  preferable  to 
afford  such  broad  protection  to  workers 
through  the  more  comprehensive  approach 
included  in  the  occupational  health  and 
safety  leglslaUon  previously  recommended 
to  the  Congress.  However.  If  your  committee 
finds  It  preferable  to  amend  HJl.  10790  as 
you  suggest,  the  amendments  are  certainly 
unobjectionable  to  this  Department.  (Our 
staff  has  wKnmunlcated  to  the  committee 
staff  a  technical  draf tmg  suggestion  with  re- 
spect to  these  amendments.) 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  us 
that  there  U  no  objection  to  the  presentation 
of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Wn3X7a  J.  CoHXN, 

Secretary. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRD. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— I  shall  not 
object— to  make  the  Rbcoko  dear,  on  the 
basis  of  this  request,  this  proposal,  hav- 
ing to  do  with  hazardous  radiation,  win 
go  on  the  calendar.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDlNa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  correct. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  do  not  intend  to 
seek  any  action  on  the  bill  today,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIiD.  I  do  not  object. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table:  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  wiU  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcoas. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

ASUNDMXMT  NO.  •S4 

On  page  9.  line  10,  after  "prescribe"  Insert 
"(A) ".  and  in  line  12,  after  "products",  insert 
the  following:  "  .  and  (B)  standards  for  the 
manufacture,  installation,  operation,  use,  re- 
pair, or  maintenance  of  such  products  to  pro- 
tect Individuals  fwm  mjury  (Including  ge- 
netic injury)  from  electronic  product  radia- 
tion.". ^^     . 

On  page  30.  line  14,  strike  out  the  word 
"manufactured"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 
"manufactured,  operated,  used,  repaired, 
maintained.". 


On  page  38,  Una  10,  strike  out  "or"  snd 
insert  thereafter  the  following  new  sub- 
section :  

"<7)  for  any  person  engaged  m  cammeroe 
or  an  mdustry  affectmg  commerce  to  vto- 
Ute  any  standard  promulgated  by  the  Seare- 
tarv  pursuant  to  section  368(8)  (1)  (B);  or" 

On  page  36,  Une  U,  strike  out  "(7)-  and 
insert  m  lieu  thereof  "(8)".  

On  page  40,  line  36,  strUce  out  "law.  and 
insert  m  lieu  thereof:  "law:  Provided.  That 
nothing  in  tWs  Act  shall  be  construed  or  held 
to  supersede  or  in  any  manner  affect  any 
workmen's  compensation  law  «>r  to  enlarge 
or  dlmlnUh  or  affect  in  any  other  manner  the 
common  Uw  or  stotutory  rights,  duties,  or 
UabUltles  of  employers  and  employees  under 
any  taw  with  respect  to  injuries.  occupaUonal 
or  other  diseases,  or  death  of  employees  aris- 
ing out  of,  or  m  the  cotuwe  of,  employment. 

On  page  4.  ime  1».  between  "Industry"  w»d 
"assocUtions"  insert  "and  labor". 

On  page  6,  after  Une  4,  insert  "the  Secretary 

On  page  8.  lUie  21.  after  "professional"  In- 
aert  ",  labor,".  ^    __^     _ 

On  page  10,  Une  4.  strike  out  "industries 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "industry  and 

On  page  42.  Une  10.  after  "sclentlflc".  to- 
sert  ".  ctanmerdal,  and  labor". 

On  page  IS,  line  31.  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  add 
"of  which  at  least  one  shall  be  a  representa- 
tive of  organized  labor." 

AMENDMENT    OP    THE    INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OP  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  blU  (H.R.  2767)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
allow  a  farmer  an  amortized  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  assessments  for 
d«jreclable  property  levied  by  soil  or 
water  conservation  or  drainage  dis- 
tricts.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  could  we  have  the  clerk  read 
the  amendment  again?  There  is  no 
printed  copy  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows 


At  the  end  of  the  blU,  add  the  follow- 

^^Qjc    The  limitations  m  section  201 

of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditures  Control 
Act  of  1968  on  the  number  of  civilian  em- 
ployees m  the  executive  branch  shaU  not 
L)ply  to  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
aSd  employees  to  such  Administration  shall 
not  be  coimted  to  applying  such  lUnltaUons 
to  the  rest  of  the  executive  branch." 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident! I  thought  that  Is  what  the  amerid- 
ment  provided.  I  noUce  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  said  that  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Social  Security  AdnUn- 
istration  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  has  been  down 
to  see  him  to  explain  the  need  for  this 
amendment,  which  would  exempt  that 
agency  from  the  restrictions  of  the  ex- 
penditure controls,  and  to  explain  toe 
dire  results  that  will  develCH?  if  this 
amendment  Is  not  agreed  to. 

What  puzzles  me  is  that  I  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  original  bUl  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  3  months  ago  which  pro- 
vided for  the  mandatory  reduction  of  $6 
billion  in  expenditures  and  provided  for 
this  rollback  in  civilian  employment  and 


I  have  not  heard  one  word  of  complaint 
with  the  original  law. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  was  before  the  confer- 
ence and  along  with  the  Budget  Director, 
agreed  o\i  the  expenditure  controls  and 
the  President  also  agreed.  The  admin- 
istration agreed  they  would  support  the 
controls  over  employees  and  expendi- 
tures as  a  part  of  a  blU  which  would  raise 
income  taxes  by  10  percent. 

From  that  date  until  now  not  one  rep- 
resentative of  the  executive  branch,  not 
one  representative  of  any  one  of  these 
agencies  has  ever  called  on  me  or  been  to 
my  office  to  say  they  need  to  be  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  that  bUl.  Yet  every 
agency  has  been  lobl^ring  with  other  Sen- 
ators asking  for  support  of  the  ameiid- 
ments  that  would  exempt  their  particular 

agency. 

The  Johnson  administration  Is  deter- 
mined to  repeal  that  $8  billion  expradi- 
ture  control  and  is  doing  this  by  asking 
for  exemptions  for  these  agencies  one  at 

a  time. 

They  have  not  kept  their  promise  to 
the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  I  grant  that  I  am  only 
one  Member  of  the  Senate,  but  I  am 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  which  deals  with 
the  work  of  this  particular  agency.  I  am 
sure,  with  a  2-to-l  majority,  the  John- 
son administration  feels  that  it  does  not 
have  to  pay  attention  to  anyone  on  the 
minority  side.  These  officials  may  be 
correct,  but  on  the  other  hand  they 
could  be  in  error. 

However,  they  should  remember  they 
would  not  have  gotten  their  tax  increase 
bill  if  someone  in  the  minority  had  new 
introduced  and  pushed  for  enactment  of 
that  bill.  The  majority  had  failed  to  take 
the  initiative  either  to  raise  taxes  or  to 
urge  a  little  fiscal  restraint. 

When  Congress  passed  that  bill  which 
raised  taxes  by  10  percent  and  cut  ex- 
penditures by  $6  billion  the  administra- 
tion accepted  the  bill  and  pubUcly 
promised  to  help  carry  out  that  reduc- 
tion. Since  then  they  have  reneged  on 
that  promise. 

Mr.  President,  I  resent  this  double- 
talk,  and  particularly  from  an  agency 
which  comes  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
our  committee.  They  did  not  have  the 
courtesy  to  come  to  me,  the  author  of  the 
original  bill,  and  show  any  need  for  their 

request. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Ball  has  been  seen 
during  the  last  3  days  around  the  Car- 
tel canvassing,  and  I  suppose  lobby- 
ing other  Senators  for  this  amendment. 
Since  the  Senate  convened  today  he 
sent  word  into  the  Chamber  that  he 
would  like  to  see  me,  but  I  was  then 
occupied  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  They 
know  where  my  office  is  had  they  seai 
fit  to  come  see  me.  I  do  not  think  this 
amendment  is  going  to  pass  today. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  PIUNO  REPORTS 
AND  RECEIVING  MESSAGES  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  AND  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  today  until 
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Monday  next,  all  committees  be  author 
lied  to  file  reports,  together  with  any 
minority,  litdlvldual.  or  supplemental 
ylews,  if  des  red ;  and  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorised  to  receive 
messafires  fiom  the  President  of  the 
United  Stat  s  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  PREmDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESS  lY  SENATOR  HATFIELD 
BEFORE  I  KK»I  LEAGUE  CLUB  OF 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Mr.  GOOEELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  onsent  to  have  printed  in 
*  the  RicoRj)  6  a  address  delivered  by  the 
dlstlnguishedl  Junior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Hmtfixu)]  before  the  Union 
League  Club  4f  New  York  City  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  196k. 

There  belni  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  1 1  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
-    as- follows: 

AODMSS   BT    SE  f  ATOR   MASK   O.   HaTTIKLD   BK- 

rou  THK  Umon  Lxague  Clttb.  New  York 
Cmr,  Seftkm  bsx  4.  1968 
For  the  paat  'ew  years  our  city  streets  have 
echoed  with  fei  touts  of  "burn,  baby,  bum" 
and  "hell  no,  ^  e  won't  go."  These  cries  have 
often  been  acci  mpanled  by  violence  and  de- 
struction.  And   now,   out   of   the   ashes   of 
smoldering  clt]    ghettoes  and  burned  draft 
cards,    have   rli  en    both    the   sincerely   con- 
cerned citizens  and  the  demagogues  who  cry 
for  "law  and  oi  der" — an  appeal  as  sacred  as 
love  of  mothei  and  flag.  For  bow  can  any 
reasonable  mai  be  against  "law  and  order?" 
He  can't.  Bui    he  can  stand  back  and  ask 
what  is  meant  by  "law  and  order."  Is  "law 
and  order"  the  itatlonlng  of  a  heavily  armed 
policeman  on    svery  corner  and   then   the 
labeling  of  gui    control  measures  as  a  sub- 
versive plot.  Is  It  Instructing  our  police  de- 
partments to  a  loot  down  looters  to  protect 
the  rights  of  pr  >perty  owners  and  then  being 
totally  IndllTere  it  to  the  rights  o^  suspected 
criminals  and  1  low  they  are  treated  by  in- 
terrogating policemen  in  the  local  precinct 
house. 

Is  "law  and  <  rder"  to  be  defined  by  geog- 
raphy rather  th  in  Justice?  In  the  South  this 
slogan  has  been  used  to  Justify  the  use  of 
force  to  mainta  n  policies  of  segregation. 

A  prefeldentia  candidate  rants  about  the 
need  for  "law  an  1  order"  In  one  breath  and  in 
the  nert  boasts  that  If  he  Is  elected  to  the 
highest  office  ir  our  country  and  a  demon- 
strator lays  dov  n  in  front  of  hit  car,  it  will 
be  "the  last  caj  he  ever  lays  down  In  front 
of."  This  man  \  rould  commit  murder  in  the 
name  of  "law  and  order"  and  his  followers 
cheer  and  applf  ud  his  vlclousness. 

More  and  moi  e  people  concerned  with  the 
rising  crime  rats  have  begun  to  use  It  as  a 
club  with  whlcta  to  attack  the  institution  of 
the  court.  Then  is  little  objecUve  evidence, 
however,  to  su]  iport  their  contention  that 
Judicial  rulings  protecting  the  rights  of  ac- 
cused criminals  ire  responsible  for  the  rising 
crime  rate.  Tbcie  frustrated  people  would 
over-ride  Judlcia  protection  of  individual 
rights  In  the  nane  of  "law  and  order." 

In  the  name  o ;  "law  and  order"  many  peo- 
ple cheered  May<  r  Daley  and  the  police  state 
tactics  he  deslgi  ed  and  directed  during  the 
Democratic  Coni  entlon  in  Chicago.  Many  of 
us  were  deeply  r  tpelled  by  this  sadistic  orgy 
of  violence.  Bun  according  to  one  poll,  we 
were  outnumber*  d  four  to  one  by  people  who 
felt  that  the  Chl<  ;ago  police  and  security  per- 
sonnel did  not  1  ise  "unreasonable  force"  in 
their  Indlscrimi  lant  clubbing  of  youths, 
members  of  the  j  ress,  and  Innocent  bystand- 
ers. Eighty  percent  of  the  country  evidently 
thought  it  was  i  ntlrely  appropriate  for  the 


police  and  national  guard  to  enter  hotel 
rooms,  drag  people  out  of  their  beds,  and 
beat  them  all  the  way  to  the  elevator.  Only 
one  person  In  five  apparently  questioned 
whether  this  was  not  excessive  force  and 
wondered  If  order  could  not  have  been  main- 
tained with  a  Uttle  less  violence  and  a  little 
more  respect  for  the  rights  of  these  citizens. 
There  is  no  question  that  many  of  the  dem- 
onstrators In  the  .parks  and  on  the  streets 
deserved  to  be  arrested  for  their  conduct  but 
Judgment  and  punishment  should  be  handed 
out  by  our  courts,  not  by  a  policeman's  night 
stick. 

Other  rights  guaranteed  the  American  peo- 
ple are  also  denied  behind  the  facade  of 
maintaining  "law  and  order."  The  freedom 
of  speech  and  assembly  are  increasingly  being 
refused  our  citizens  under  this  convenient 
and  compelling  slogan.  More  and  more  fre- 
quently, officials  would  deny  public  facili- 
ties and  permission  to  those  who  wish  to 
peacefuUy  assemble  to  protest  poUcies  sup- 
ported by  these  oOcials. 

But  even  more  Insidious  are  the  less  pub- 
lic efforts  to  silence  dissentors   under   the 
guise  of  enforcing  the  law  and   preserving 
order.  General  Herahey  has  very  effectively 
used  the  draft  as  a  weapon  to  stop  young 
men  from  protesting  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
General  has  todlcated  to  bis  selective  service 
boards  that  a  suitable  punishment  for  young 
dlssentora — who    admittedly    sometimes    go 
beyond  the  reasonable  tactics  of  dissent — 
Is  to  draft  them  to  serve  In  the  war  they  are 
protesting.  The  General  evidently  does  not 
see  the  hypocracy,  the  contradiction  of  pur- 
pose. In  his  use  of  extra-legal  means  to  en- 
force his  own  definition  of  "law  and  order." 
(The  use  of  "extra-legal"  means  to  enforce 
the  views  of  government  Is  a  tactic  you  In 
business  are  becoming  Increasingly  familiar 
with.  Although  the  federal  government  has 
not  been  given  authority  for  price  control, 
several  weeks  ago  the  Administration  forced 
U.S.  steel  companies  to  rescind  across-the- 
board  price  Increases  by  threatening  to  stop 
Defense   Department   piirchases   from   com- 
panies who  raised  their  prices.  You  no  doubt 
recall    another    Instance    several    years    ago 
when  steel   companies   were  threatened   by 
a  different  administration  into  backing  down 
from  price  Increases  they  felt  were  neces- 
sary.) 

The  tr.S.  House  of  Representatives  would 
also  suppress  dissent  and  Insure  that  our 
college  campuses  are  docile  by  cancelling  the 
National  Defense  scbolarsbips  of  students 
that  participate  In  "disruptive"  actions. 

Finally,  "law  and  order"  has  become  a  re- 
spectable and  sophisticated  appeal  to  the 
racist  Instincts  deeply  rooted  In  many  people. 
Black  Americans  are  slowly  being  Integrated 
Into  the  mainstream  of  our  social,  eoonomlc 
and  political  life.  This  movement  Is  met  with 
prevasive  fear  and  resistance  among  those 
white  economic  and  social  groups  who  per- 
ceive their  positions  and  status  to  be  threat- 
ened. Among  these  people  we  find  some  of  the 
most  vocal  Advocates  of  "law  and  order."  In 
their  hands  this  slogan  becomes  a  means  of 
suppression,  a  club  with  which  to  keep  the 
Negro  in  his  place.  As  the  Saturday  Review 
points  out,  "law  and  order"  can  easily  be- 
come a  commitment  to  the  status  quo,  a 
weapon  to  use  against  any  demand  for 
change." 

Is  all  this  what  we  mean  by  "law  and 
order"?  I  suggest  that  the  problem  Is  largely 
one  of  semantics.  Of  course  we  are  all  in  favor 
of  Judicious  enforcement  of  the  law.  Of 
course  we  all  favor  social  and  political  tran- 
qtiUUty.  But  we  must  not  allow  the  terms 
"law  and  order"  to  become  an  all-encom- 
passlng  phrase  with  one  meaning  to  the  ex- 
tremists and  another  to  those  who  are  as  con- 
cerned with  Justice  as  they  are  with  order. 
We  must  go  beyond  superficial  slogans  and 
demand  that  those  who  cry  for  "law  and 
order"  define  what  they  mean  and  how  they 
would  arrive  at  this  state.  I  think  it  is  very 


important  that  we  take  great  pains  to  draw 
these  distinctions.  To  many  people — partic- 
ularly our  already  alienated  groups,  the 
young  and  the  black — the  slogan  "law  and 
order"  means  suppression.  In  using  the  lan- 
guage of  the  demagogues  we  blur  the  distinc- 
tions between  the  views  of  reasonable  men 
concerned  with  Justice  and  the  views  and 
venom  of  the  extremists.  By  allowing  our- 
selves to  be  cast  In  the  same  category  ai 
those  who  use  appeals  to  "law  and  order"  at 
an  Instrument  of  their  fears  and  hatred,  we 
only  help  polarize  our  society  Into  two  hoe- 
tUe  camps  and  make  continued  conflict  and 
disorder  Inevitable. 

I  beUeve  there  are  three  Inter-related 
fronts  from  which  we  must  launch  our  cam- 
paign  to  return  the  nation  to  social  and 
poUtlcal  sUblUty  and  to  reduce  the  riting 
crime  rate. 

First,  we  must  end  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I 
don't  believe  we  can  overestimate  the  rela- 
Uonshlp  between  the  violence  In  Vietnam 
and  the  violence  In  our  city  streets.  The  war 
In  Vietnam  has  created  a  mystique  of  vio- 
lence that  pervades  our  entire  society  and 
erodes  our  national  soul. 

Rvery  American  who  owns  a  television  set 
is  a  pa^clpant  In  thu  violence.  Every  nlgbt 
as  he  watches  the  news  before  sitting  down 
to  dinner  he  is  treated  to  battle  scenes  of 
action  eariler  in  the  day.  Every  morning  while 
eating  his  breakfast  the  radio  gives  him  the 
latest  death  co\mt  or  kill  ratio.  He  Is  gradu- 
ally numbed  to  violence  and  death  and  habit- 
uate to  the  efficacy  of  force  in  resolving  prob- 
lems. An  article  published  by  the  Prestlgloui 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions stated  very  clearly  that  "we  can't  have 
It  both  ways.  As  long  as  the  American  nation 
Is  officially  engaged  day  by  day.  hour  by  hour, 
in  violence  abroad,  which — becaiise  of  tele- 
vision—is visible  to  all,  we  cannot  hope  to  be 
free  of  vl<4ence  at  home. 

Second,  as  we  make  a  commitment  to  ex- 
tricate ourselves  from  Vietnam  we  must  also 
make  a  commitment  to  Improving  our  police 
forces  and  legal  processes.  We  must  be  willing 
to  appropriate  enough  money  so  that  our 
police  departments  can  be  adequately 
manned.  We  must  be  willing  to  foot  the  bill 
for  better  eqxUpment,  better  salaries,  and 
better  training  of  our  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. We  must  be  willing  to  expand  our  court 
systems  to  relieve  the  backlog  of  cases  and 
free  Judges,  parole  officers,  and  Juvenile  offi- 
cials so  that  they  can  give  more  attention  to 
the  re-habllitatlon  of  offenders.  Equally  as 
Important  as  upgrading  police  departments 
and  court  systems  is  assuring  that  all  men 
have  equal  access  to  Justice.  Legal  aid  clinics 
offering  free  legal  help  to  the  poor  need  to 
be  expanded  and  ball  reforms  should  con- 
tinue. 

Third,  as  essential  as  it  is  that  we  Improve 
our  legal  processes  and  police  forces,  such 
efforts  will  be  largely  Ineffective  In  eliminot- 
ing  the  problem  of  crime  and  lawlessness. 
These  efforts  may  control  the  problem  but 
they  cannot  resolve  It  because  they  leave 
untouched  the  conditions  that  cause  dis- 
order. No  amount  of  sloganeering  for  "law 
and  order"  can  alter  this  basic  fact:  our  pri- 
mary commitment  must  be  to  restoring  in 
men  a  genuine  sense  of  their  brotherhood 
and  their  responsibility  to  one  another  If  we 
are  to  return  our  society  to  stability  and 
respect  for  the  law. 

The  problem  we  are  dealing  with  has  two 
facets.  One  is  the  rising  crime  rate  and  the 
other  U  growing  number  of  Incidents  of  civil 
disorder  and  violence.  Both  of  these  aspects 
can  only  be  fundamentally  dealt  with 
through  the  personal  conunitment  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  "I  am  my  brother's 
keeper"  U  not  Just  an  archaic  rellglouj 
dictum,  nus  philosophy  Is  the  cement  that 
binds  individual  men  into  a  society — much 
as  mortar  holds  bricks  together  to  form  a 
btilldlng.  We  must  restore  to  our  society  a 
greater  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for 
the  well-being  of  others. 
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We  wiU  have  law  and  order  only  when 
people  respect  the  niles  of  society  because 
^y  believe  they  were  designed  for  all  men 
,nd  equally  apply  to  all  men.  Violence  and 
disorder  and  the  consequent  repressive  meas- 
ures adopted  by  authoriUes  are  largely  due 
to  a  very  serious  breakdown  In  human  rela- 
tions. Instead  of  "love  thy  neighbor"  people 
often  fear  and  hate  their  neighbors.  The 
bonds  of  compassion,  understanding  and 
communication  are  severed.  We  must  mend 
the  broken  ties  that  bind  aU  men  together 
by  emphasizing  the  fact  that  we  are  all  hu- 
man beings  and  brothers.  We  must  be  will- 
ing to  tolerate  our  differences  and  under- 
score our  similarities.  We  must  be  willing 
to  grant  to  every  other  man  the  rights,  the 
sympathy,  the  open-mlndednese  we  would 
expect  for  ourselves  If  we  were  In  his  circum- 
stances. 

If  we  are  to  resolve  the  problem  of  city 
riots  we  must  not  only  change  the  hearts  of 
men,  but  also  their  environment.  Out  of  the 
deplorable  conditions  of  the  ghetto  have 
grown  the  frustration  and  bitterness  that 
have  led  to  disorder  and  If  we  want  to  end 
the  rioting  we  must  be  willing  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  causes  of  this  violence.  It  means 
that  vast  amounts  of  our  tax  dollars  will 
have  to  be  spent  improving  living  conditions 
in  the  ghettoes;  in  seeing  that  the  poor  have 
access  to  health  facilities;  In  seeing  that  un- 
employed are  trained  and  offered  decent  Jobs; 
and — ^most  Important  of  all — In  seeing  that 
the  children  of  poverty  receive  educations 
relevant  to  their  back^^ound  and  needs.  If 
we  are  going  to  ease  the  bitterness  and  frus- 
tration that  leads  to  disorder,  private  enter- 
prise wUl  have  to  become  Involved  In  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  provide  channels 
through  which  the  poor  can  move  Into  the 
economic  mainstream. 

Let  me  repeat  again.  Peace  and  safety  will 
not  return  to  our  cities  until  we  make  an 
honest  comnUtment  to  resolving  the  causes 
of  disorder.  How  can  we  expect  the  poor  to 
respect  our  property  rights,  our  right  to  safe 
streets  and  neighborhoods  when  we  make 
only  token  gestures  at  assuring  their  right  to 
equal  economic  and  educational  opportuni- 
ties. We  will  not  be  able  to  malnuin  police 
forces  large  enough  to  keep  order  and  enforce 
the  law  unless  we  dedicate  the  personal,  pri- 
vate and  governmental  resources  necessary 
to  the  resolution  rather  than  the  repression 
of  these  problems. 

I  am  not  stire  that  the  coimtry  is  yet 
willing  to  make  the  needed  commitment  and 
I  fear  that  disorder  shall  continue.  The  Los 
Angeles  Times  shares  my  concern.  In  an  edi- 
torial eso-Uer  this  year  the  Times  stated  "In- 
stead of  a  commitment  to  changing  the 
basic  conditions  that  lead  to  disorder,  the 
national  emphasis  Increasingly  seems  to  be 
upon  quelling  riots  rather  than  preventing 
them.  Mass  violence  of  course  cannot  be 
tolerated.  The  cities  must  be  protected,  peace 
must  be  preserved. . .  .  Urban  disorder,  there- 
fore, presents  the  double  challenge  of  pre- 
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ventlon  and  repression.  And  to  concentrate 
upon  the  rioting  Itself  at  the  expense  of 
Its  causes  Is  to  assure  that  unrest  and 
violence  will  continue  to  grow  worse." 

It  must  become  the  task  of  everyone  who 
Is  sincerely  Interested  In  resolving  the  prob- 
lems of  disorder  to  confront  the  rcol  issue 
and  to  encourage  the  American  people  to 
face  up  to  the  basic  nature  of  the  problem. 
If  we  politicians  and  you,  as  citizen  leaders, 
are  to  guide  the  nation  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, we  are  going  to  have  to  forego  the 
temptation  of  the  simplistic  solution,  the 
appeal  to  only  the  slogan  of  "law  and  order." 
The  fuse  of  revolution  Is  too  short  to  allow 
us  to  enjoy  the  demagoguery  of  the  sloganeers 
or  to  allow  vus  to  delude  Ourselves  that  there 
is  an  easy  answer  that  will  require  no  sacri- 
fices from  the  affluent  and  privileged  In  our 
society. 

We  must  comniit  ourselves  and  guide  our 
fellow  Americans  Into  a  period  of  revolu- 
tionary soclal-polltlcal-economlc  change 
equal  to  the  chaUenges  we  face.  And  as  we 
transform  our  society  to  better  conform  with 
oiur  historical  dedication  to  equality  and 
Justice,  we  must  make  sure  that  the  system 
renaalns  open.  We  must  assure  that  neither 
the  sacredness  of  tradition  nor  the  indiffer- 
ence of  habit  block  equal  access  by  all  citi- 
zens to  the  political  process  that  make  laws 
and  determine  policy. 

This,  In  large  part,  is  what  the  unrest  on 
college  campuses  is  aU  about.  Too  many 
young  people  have  lost  faith  in  the  demo- 
cratic guarantee  of  equal  voice  In  our  politi- 
cal decision-making  process.  I  have  received 
a  considerable  amount  of  mall  from  young 
people  who  are  extremely  bitter  about  our 
system  for  nominating  presidential  candi- 
dates. They  are  angry  at  our  party  conven- 
tions where  the  delegates  often  don't  reflect 
the  Interests  of  the  people  of  their  states 
and  districts  but  represent  the  views  of 
party  bosses  or  the  dictates  of  political  ex- 
pediency. 

I  believe  that,  to  a  large  degree,  the  frus- 
tration of  these  young  people  Is  Justified.  In 
order  to  help  assure  that  the  peoples'  views 
are  fully  represented  In  the  presidential 
nominating  processes,  I  support  the  concept 
of  a  national  primary.  I  do  not  believe  that 
procedural  modifications  of  the  party  con- 
ventions can  go  far  enough  In  providing  for 
the  open  and  representative  selection  of 
presidential  candidates.  Our  nation  must  be 
willing  to  remold  institutions  that  no  longer 
serve  the  principles  of  our  democratic  system 
or  the  basic  Interests  of  our  people. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  withhold  his  re- 
quest for  a  moment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  I 
have  suggested  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll;  and  the 

following   Senators   answered   to    their 

names: 

[No.  290  Leg.) 

Byrd,  Va.  HoUand  McOee 

Case  Jackson  Mundt 

Cooper  Jordan,  N.C.  Prouty 

Dodd  Jordan,  Idaho  Randolph 

Domlnick  Kuchel  Spong 

Orlffln  Lon«,  La.  Williams,  Del. 

Harris  Mansfield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Aiken 

FODg 

Proxmlre 

Anderson 

Hatfield 

Sparkman 

Baker 

MetcaU 

atennls 

Brooke 

Pastore 

Yarbo  rough 

Dirksen 

PeU 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ellender 

Percy 

Young,  Ohio 

ADJOURNMENT      UNTIL      MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  23,   1968,  AT  10  AM. 

Mr.  MANSPIEIJ3.  Mr.  President,  a 
quorum  still  not  having  responded,  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  10  o'clock  Monday  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  S«)tember  23. 
1968,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  th©= 
Senate  September  20, 1968: 

Atomic  Energt  Commission 

Francesco  Costagllola,  of  Rhode  Island, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission for  the  remainder  of  the  term  ex- 
piring June  30,  1969. 
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CHAIRMAN  GEORGE  P.  MH.T.KR'S 
CONTRIBUTION  TO  SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  cAuroxwiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  20,  1968 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  share  representation  for  the 
city  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  vrtth  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  friend  Congress- 
man Geokce  p.  MnxER.  But  in  his  role  as 


chairman  of  the  House  Science  and  As- 
tronautics Committee  George  Miller 
has  a  wider  constituency  and  the 
stewardship  of  the  scientific  problems  of 
the  entire  Nation. 

Congressman  Miller's  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment is  well  known  to  the  Members  of 
this  House.  On  August  19,  1968,  the 
periodical  Chemical  and  Engineering 
News  paid  a  tribute  to  George  Miller's 
contribution,  and  to  those  of  Congress- 
man Emiuo  Daodario  and  Senator  Hen- 
ry Jackson,  in  the  area  of  science  and 


technology.  Special  commendation  was 
given  for  the  joint  House-Senate  confer- 
ence on  a  review  of  Federal  environmen- 
tal policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission,  I 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  time  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  this  well-deserved 
tribute: 

TEIBtTTE    TO    GFORGE    MUXEE'S    CONTRIsmON 

The  need  for  an  overhaul  of  the  present 
creaky  legislative  macLlnery  for  science  and 
technology  also  has  been  clearly  docimiented. 
What  Congress  needs  most  In  this  regard  Is 
some  sort  of  mechanism  to  provide  its  mem- 
bers with  an  adequate  overview  of  the  en- 
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tire  fflderal  R&i>  effort — a  device  to  enable  it 
to  consider  scltntlflc  and  technological  pro- 
grams on  a  goA  ernmentwlde,  rather  than  an 
agency-by-agei  cy.  basis.  This  need  Is  par- 
ticularly acute  In  light  of  recent  budgetary 
pressures. 

However,  by  Its  Inaction  on  S.  36S,  Con- 
gress once  aga.n  has  demonstrated  that  It 
will  not  stand  itUl  for  even  the  most  minor 
organizational  :hanges,  let  alone  the  radical 
reforms  that  r  tally  are  needed.  Recognizing 
the  futility  of  ihe  legislative  approach,  some 
members  of  boi  h  houses  are  exploring  various 
Informal  apprc  aches  In  an  attempt  to  over- 
come some  of  he  more  glaring  Inadequacies 
of  the  preaen  setup.  An  example  of  one 
such  Informal  i  pproach  was  the  joint  House- 
Senate  colloqu  urn  on  environmental  policy 
late  last  monti  (CAEN,  July  39.  page  30). 
Billed  as  a  "ui  Ique  experiment  In  Congres- 
sional procedu  re,"  the  colloquliun  brought 
together  key  i  lembera  of  the  various  Con- 
gressional conmlttees  with  environmental 
jurisdiction  as  well  as  antipollution  experts 
from  the  executive  branch  and  nongovern- 
mental organl  satlons.  to  work  up  recom- 
meflOatlons     f^r    a    national     environment 

policy. 

The  princlp^  driving  force  behind  the 
colloquium  waj  Rep.  Emllio  Q.  Daddarlo  (O.- 
Conn.),  chalrmlan  of  the  House  Subcommlt- 
Research  and  Development, 
with  House  S<ience  and  Astronautlc  Com- 
mittee chairman  George  P.  Miller  (D.-Callf.) 
Ii  iterlor  ComxnlttM  chairman 
Henry  M.  Jack4>n  (D.-Wasb.)  lending  major 
assists. 

How  well  su(^  Informal  coordinating  pro- 
cedures can  substitute  for  formal  ones  re- 
iqjtlns  to  be  sec  a.  But  the  Informal  approach 
appears  to  be  t  le  only  route  open.  The  Dad- 
darlos.  Millers,  and  Jacksons  should  be  ap- 
plauded for  th(  Ir  pathflndlng  efforts. 


PROBLEM) 


OF  CONSOLIDATED 
tSDISGN  CO. 


HON 


SENAIB 


IN  THE 

Friday, 


LEE  METCALF 


OF  MOMTAMA 


OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

September  20.  1968 


Mi.  METC^  LP.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
2, 1  placed  in  lie  Ricou  an  article  from 
the  Wall  Strei  t  Journal  dealing  with  the 
effect  of  the  lurtax  on  electric  utilities. 
That  article,  as  I  indicated,  reflected 
utility  press  a  {ency  more  than  from  re- 
portorial  dllitence;  it  resembled  a  Wall 
Street  JoumiJ  editorial  more  than  an 
in-depth  Job  of  good  reporting  which 
usually  chanujterizes  the  Journal's  front- 
page articles. 

I  am  pleaseti  to  note  that  the  Journal 
has  returned  to  reporting  on  utilities, 
this  time  on  the  basis  of  its  own  re- 
porters' Investigation.  The  article  deals 
with  Cixisc^d  ited  Edison.  It  recognizes 
the  progress  t  lat  has  been  made  by  the 
company  imd  sr  Chairman  Charles  F. 
Luce.  It  report  b,  too,  problems  that  have 
beset  Con  Ed  and  Its  customers— high- 
handed dealing ;  with  customers,  executive 
featherfoeddlni  ,  nepotism,  questionable 
bidding  proce<3  ures,  the  cozy  relationship 
between  regulators  and  the  regulated  in- 
dustry. 1 

I  hope  that  fxewspapers  In  other  parts 
will  follow  the  example 
set  by  the  Jourhal  in  writing  some  of  the 
news  which  tlie  overstaffed  public  re- 
lations divisions  of  the  utilities  seek  to 
suppress. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  the  article,  "Unhappy  Util- 
ity," written  by  Felix  Kessler  and  Roger 
W.  Benedict  and  appearing  in  the  August 
26  issue,  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Unhappt  Uttutt:  Bao  Iicaob,  Inkfficixnct, 

Bloatxd  Wosk  Fobcb  Bauc  Coif  Ed  Pkog- 

BKSS — New      Chaisican      RsmBs      Aoxno 

ExKcunvKs,  Trims  Costs,  Dcfbnds  High 

PowxR  Ratss — Did  CoNTSAcroRa  Rio  Bioa? 

(By  FeUx  Kessler  and  Roger  W.  Benedict) 

Nkw  York. — The  host,  a  young  professor 

of  psychology,  was  mortified.  In  the  middle 

of  the  party,  the  lights  In  his  Manhattan 

apartment  went  out.  He  telephoned  the  local 

utility  office.  The  bill  hadn't  been  paid,  he 

was   told,   so  the  electricity  had  been  shut 

off. 

The  next  day  It  became  evident  that  the 
fault  hadn't  been  his;  through  a  clerical 
error,  his  payment  to  Consolidated  Edison 
Co.  had  been  misplaced,  and  a  "disconnect" 
order  had  gone  out.  Talking  with  a  company 
lawyer,  the  angry  professor  wondered  aloud 
If  the  courts  would  frown  on  such  a  high- 
handed method  of  operating. 

"Oo  ahead  and  sue,'*  the  lawyer  replied. 
"I've  got  a  drawerful  of  cases  like  yours." 

An  unusual  way  of  dealing  with  an  out- 
raged customer?  Undoubtedly.  But  almost 
everyone  here  has  a  Con  Ed  horror  story. 
Even  when  It  Isn't  flagrantly  at  fault.  New 
York  City's  huge  gas,  steam  and  electricity 
utility  seems  to  have  a  unique  capacity  for 
alienating  its  4.2  million  customers,  includ- 
ing the  biggest  customer  of  all,  the  city 
Itself. 

TAI.XS  or  WOR 
The  complaints  are  familiar  and  legion: 
Con  Ed  charges  the  highest  electric  rates  of 
any  blg-clty  utility,  contributes  a  major 
share  of  New  York's  air  pollution,  noisily 
chops  40,000  holes  In  the  streets  each  year. 
Inefficiently  operates  an  aging  system  that 
produces  nearly  1.900  neighborhood  power 
failures  annually — and  la  rude  In  the  bar- 
gain. Moreover,  critics  say,  the  company  en- 
joys a  highly  permissive  relattonshlp  with 
the  Public  Service  Commission,  the  state 
agency  charged  with  regulating  utlUtlea. 
Thus,  they  charge,  the  company  acts  as  If  It 
were  a  law  unto  Itself. 

With  assets  of  $3.7  billion,  more  than  any 
other  electric  or  gas  utility  In  the  nation. 
Con  Ed  has  a  largely  captive  market  In  the 
five  counties  of  New  York  City  and  adjoining 
Westchester  Coimty.  But  size  apparently 
doesn't  produce  economy;  whereas  a  Los 
Angeles  resident  pays  $5.60  for  250  kilowatt 
hours  of  electricity,  a  Phlladelpblan  $6.50 
and  a  Chlcagoan  $7.50.  the  same  amoimt  of 
power  costs  a  New  Yorker  about  tlO. 

In  defense,  Con  Ed  points  to  Its  problems — 
a  huge  city  and  sute  tax  bill  of  t200  million 
a  year,  high  labor  and  construction  costs,  the 
expense  of  locating  most  of  Its  cables  under- 
groimd,  and  the  difficulties  of  doing  business 
with  the  New  York  City  bureaucracy. 

The  company  finally  Is  trying  to  do  some- 
thing meanlncpTul  about  Its  troubles.  In  ap- 
parent recognition  that  the  problems  go 
deeper  than  a  poor  public  Image  or  the  dif- 
ficulties of  operating  in  New  York,  the 
trustees  last  year  picked  Charles  F.  Luce, 
then  Undersecretary  of  the  Interior,  as  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  oflloer;  he  became 
the  first  outsider  to  head  the  company.  Mr. 
Luce  Is  trying  to  Introduce  a  younger  top 
management,  trim  a  bloated  employee  force 
(double  the  slse  of  that  at  comparable  utUl- 
tles) ,  cut  costs  and  bring  the  company  closer 
to  Its  customers. 

vies  PRESIDRNT  DBPARTB 

He  has  his  work  cut  out  for  him.  A  major 
new  problem  surfaced  early  this  year  when. 
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according  to  Con  Ed  officials,  the  vice  presi- 
dent for  construction  was  forced  to  resign. 
The  vice  president  bad  failed  to  disclose 
promptly  an  alleged  extortion  attempt  in- 
volving, among  others,  Henry  T.  Fried,  a 
millionaire  contractor  whose  family-owned 
companies  have  dealt  with  Con  Ed  for  40 
years.  Con  Ed  canceled  contracts  with  the 
Fried  companies  when  Fried  was  Implicated 
In  bribing  a  city  official  In  another  matter. 
The  affair  focused  anxious  attention  on  Con 
Ed's  close  relationships  with  Its  suppliers 
and  contractors. 

Then,  last  week,  the  subject  exploded 
again.  Thirteen  Individuals,  Including  Mr. 
Fried,  and  14  companies,  among  them  two 
Fried  concerns,  were  Indicted  on  charges  of 
rigging  bids  for  almost  $50  million  worth  ot 
utility  contracts.  Including  nearly  $34  mil- 
lion In  Con  Ed  work.  A  district  attorney's 
Investigation   Into   the   situation   continues. 

Con  Ed  perennially  has  stood  In  poor  re- 
pute with  Investors.  Its  profit  return  of 
5.77%  on  electric  operations  Is  almost  the 
lowest  In  the  Industry.  Total  net  Income  of 
$123  million  in  1967  was  equivalent  to  a  7.5% 
retwn  on  $1.6  billion  of  Invested  capital, 
again  near  the  bottom  of  the  Industry.  As 
of  May,  only  16  Investment  companies  held 
Con  Ed  stock,  compared  with  26  a  year  ago. 

By  contrast,  the  number  of  companies 
holding  stock  of  Pacific  Oas  Sc  Electric  Co. 
rose  to  41  from  35,  while  those  holding  Com- 
monwealth Edison  Co.  of  Chicago  climbed 
to  30  from  23.  Both  utilities  bad  produced 
higher  Income  than  Con  Ed:  Con  Ed  fre- 
quently and  unfavorably  Is  compared  to  both 
by  analysts. 

STOCK   PRICX  DECLINE 

since  reaching  a  high  of  $49.25  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  during  1965,  Con  Ed's 
stock  has  fallen  in  price  more  than  31%;  It 
closed  Friday  at  $33.87  a  share.  The  Dow 
Jones  Index  of  IS  utility  stocks  (Including 
Con  Ed)  has  declined  by  19.4%  since  reach- 
ing an  all-time  high  In  1905. 

Mi.  Luce  began  his  renovation  effort  at  an 
obvious  point — Image-building.  A  manage- 
ment consultant  notes  that  about  300  cus- 
tomers complain  to  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission about  Con  Ed  each  month.  The 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  California, 
in  contrast,  gets  about  the  same  number  of 
complaints  regarding  Soutbrern  California 
Edison  Co.  during  an  entire  yeso'. 

Con  Ed  Is  repainting  Its  yellow  trucks  and 
equipment  a  vivid  blue.  Its  little  old  Father 
Knickerbocker  symbol  Is  being  retired  as 
are  the  all-too-vlslble  "Dig  We  Must"  signs 
It  posts  at  excavations  (Mr.  Luce  found  that 
Con  Ed  was  being  blamed  for  all  city  exca- 
vations, not  Just  the  one-third  It  under- 
takes). The  new  slogan  U  "Clean  Energy." 
refiectlng  determination  to  move  out  of  the 
No.  1  position  In  air  polutlon. 

Uppencott  ft  MarguUes  f  nc,  a  consulting 
company,  was  hired  by  Con  Ed  In  1967  to  help 
the  company  achieve  a  better  identity.  How- 
ever, "they  thought  that  the  entire  problem 
was  one  of  Image,"  says  Walter  Margvilles. 
president,  "but  our  study  showed  that  the 
problem  went  much  deeper  than  that." 

An  outside  specialist  who  has  studied  the 
company  recalls  his  first  Impression  before 
Mr.  Luce's  arrival.  "It  was  that  this  was  prob- 
ably among  the  worst-run  oompanlee  In  the 
world.  Never  had  I  seen  such  Incapable  peo- 
ple, at  all  managerial  levels." 

Amid  grumbling,  the  new  chairman  has 
taken  some  steps  to  revitalize  management. 
Mr.  Luce,  who  Is  50  himself,  has  lowered  the 
retirement  age  from  68  to  65,  and  a  dozen  of 
the  20  top  officers  are  retiring  by  the  end  of 
next  year.  Another  176  lower-echelon  execu- 
tives also  win  retire  soon.  (When  Mr.  Luce 
entered  the  company,  he  foimd  that  the  top 
30  ofllcera  averaged  34  years  of  service.  His 
predecessor.  Charles  Eble,  bad  begun  as  a 
meaaenger  In  1916.)  Mr.  Luce  also  has  Im- 
ported some  bright  young  executives. 
Tlie  management  constUtant  firm  of  Cre- 
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gap  McCormlck  *  Paget,  m  a  survey  of  the 
34o'top  executive  Jobs  at  Con  Ed,  found  that 
the  duties  of  71  executives  consisted 
solely  of  supervising  one  other  executive 
each.  A  stirplua  of  executives  seems  to  have 
resulted  from  Con  Ed's  many  acquisitions 
over  the  years.  The  consultants  also  found 
that  40  executive  committees  noet  at  least 
once  a  month,  consuming  valuable  mana- 
eerlal  time. 

Other  critics  assert  that  the  personnel 
problem  cuts  through  all  levels  of  the  com- 
pany. A  former  employee  says  that  Con  Ed's 
boast  of  being  "one  big  family"  Is  "too  liter- 
ally true,  with  tremendous  nepotUm  and  10 
or  11  members  of  the  stone  family  often 
working  for  the  company." 

Ui.  Luce  acknowledges  that  the  payroll  is 
overlarge.  but  says  he  managed  to  eliminate 
600  jobs  through  attrition  In  the  first  half 
of  1968.  However,  with  revenue  running  at 
an  annual  rate  of  $930  nallUon.  Con  Ed  has 
about  26,000  employees;  Commonwealth 
Edison  of  Chicago,  with  revenues  of  about 
$716  mUllon.  has  about  13,000  employee.  Last 
year  Con  Ed's  payroll  costs  were  57%  higher 
than  Commonwealth  Edison's  and  lU  pen- 
sion oosU  88%   higher. 

StreamUnlng  Con  Ed  to  provide  more  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  service  figures  is  Mr. 
Luce's  most  formidable  task.  In  the  past  10 
years,  while  major  uttltUes  elsewhere  have 
lowered  their  rates  by  an  aggregate  of  $400 
million.  New  York  City  rates  have  gone  up  by 
$100  million.  Utility  experU  suggest  the  high 
rates  help  explam  why  the  average  New 
Yorker's  use  of  electricity  Is  less  than  half 
the  national  average. 

Con  Ed  rltually  pleads  the  special  problems 
of  doing  busmess  in  New  York,  and  it  gets 
some  support  from  Donald  Cook  president  of 
American  Electric  Power  Oo.  Says  Mr.  Cook: 
"New  York  Is  a  magnificent  city  In  which 
to  work  and  live,  but  every  night  when  I  go 
to  bed  I  thank  God  I  don't  have  to  operate 
a  utility  here."  (Mr.  Cook's  company  operates 
m  seven  Midwestern  states.) 

A  BREAKOOWM 

Mr.  Luce  says  he  Is  adopting  a  decentraliza- 
tion plan  proposed  by  the  Cresap  firm.  It  calls 
for  reorganization  of  the  company  Into  six 
divisions,  one  for  each  county  In  which  Con 
M  operates.  The  company  hopes  thus  to  pro- 
duce tighter  Internal  cost-accounting  and 
budgeting,  and  to  foster  competition  among 
the  divisions. 

The  most  pressing  and  thorny  situation 
confronting  Mr.  Luce  revolves  around  deal- 
ings with  suppliers  and  contractors.  Some 
contractors  say  privately  that  certain  firms 
traditionally  have  been  favored  for  Con  Ed 
work.  The  president  of  one  large  construction 
company,  according  to  a  consultant  explained 
that  he  didn't  solicit  Con  Ed  contracts  be- 
cause "you  have  to  be  'In'  to  get  that  work." 
iir.  Luce  said  recently  that  the  company 
now  Is  demanding  competitive  bids  on  all 
possible  contracts.  But  In  prevlotis  years 
much  of  Its  work— $36.9  mUUon  In  1967— has 
been  parceUed  out  m  negotiated  contracts, 
thereby  foregoing  the  possible  savings  on 
competitive  bids. 

Con  Ed's  letting  of  contracts — both  nego- 
tiated and  through  bidding — became  a  mat- 
ter of  public  concern  this  spring  In  the  wake 
of  the  Federal  court  trial  in  which  James  T. 
Marcus,  former  city  water  commlsaioner, 
pleaded  guUty  to  accepting  bribes  In  connec- 
tion with  a  contract  to  clean  a  city  reservoir. 
Convicted  with  associates  of  Marcus  was 
Henry  T.  Wed,  the  construction  tycoon 
whose  famUy  concerns  had  done  business 
with  Con  Ed  for  four  decades.  Fried  had  paid 
a  bribe  to  get  the  reservoir-cleaning  contract 
for  one  of  his  companies. 

Marcus  told  the  court  that  he  had  planned 
to  make  "mimons  of  dollars"  In  payoffs  In  his 
job.  One  plan,  he  said,  was  to  withhold  per- 
mission for  a  Con  Ed  power  line  project  line 
project  untU  a  Fried  company  got  the  con- 
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tract.  Fried  has  been  arrested,  but  not  m- 
dlcted.  on  charges  of  conspiring  with  Marcus 
and  others  In  that  Instance  aUo.  It  was  fail- 
ure to  report  that  alleged  attempt  that  pro- 
duced the  firing  of  Gerald  B.  Hadden,  Con 
Ed's  vice  president  for  construction. 

HOW    WIDESPREAD? 

Con  Ed  says  It  Is  related  to  the  conspiracy 
only  In  being  the  prospective  victim.  No  Con 
Ed  officials  have  been  indicted.  But  the  alle- 
gations last  week  of  massive  bld-rlgglng 
among  the  city's  biggest  contractors  raised 
questions  as  to  how  much  such  Illegalities 
might  have  cost  Con  Ed  over  the  years.  Mr. 
Luce  discloses  that  another,  lower-ranking 
official,  was  fired  at  aljout  the  same  time  as 
Mr.  Hadden  for  accepttng  a  substantUl 
Christmas  gift  from  Fried. 

In  a  statement  last  Tuesday.  Mr.  Luce  said 
Con  Ed  Is  considering  damage  suits  to  recover 
losses  from  the  defendants  In  the  bld-rlgglng 
case.  If  they  are  convicted,  and  he  said  that 
the  company  "has  changed  Its  purchasing 
and  cost-estimating  procedures  In  a  ntimber 
of  ways  Intended  to  achieve  more  effective 
competition  among  bidders  and  lower  costs 
for  the  company." 

A  consultant  who  studied  Con  Ed  before 
Mr.  Luce's  arrival  says  he  became  concerned 
about  relaUonshlps  between  some  company 
officials  and  contractors.  But  he  says  he  re- 
ceived a  "very  cool"  reception  when  he  passed 
this  news  along  to  top  management.  "After 
a  time,  I  didn't  know  who  I  could  go  to."  he 
says. 

Mr.  Luce  hopes  to  end  such  suspicions.  He 
also  says  he  U  ending  the  practice  of  hav- 
ing contractors  play  a  large  part  in  the 
company's  dealings  with  city  officials.  "We 
have  changed  this  to  approach  city  officials 
directly,"  he  says.  "Every  ttme  we  go  to  see  a 
city  official  now,  we  find  a  whole  roomful  of 
people,  and  everyone  seems  to  be  extremely 
nervous."  The  nervousness  Is  a  legacy  of  the 
Marcus  scandal. 
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SEEXNO  THINGS  ALIKR 


CT78TOMXR  AND  LANDLORD 

Con  Ed's  relationships  with  the  city  always 
have  been  delicate  and  complex.  The  city  last 
year  bought  $76.2  million  worth  of  electricity, 
gas  and  steam  from  Con  Ed,  and  Con  Ed 
pays  the  city  about  $160  million  In  real  estate 
taxes  each  year.  While  Mayor  Lindsay  and 
Mr.  Luce  enjoy  a  cordial  "John"  and  "Chuck" 
relationship,  the  cordiality  dissipates  In  pub- 
lic acrimony  over  Con  Ed's  rates. 

The  mayor  accuses  the  utility  of  charging 
"Incredible"  rates,  while  Mr.  Luce  suggests 
that  elected  officials  find  Con  Ed  a  handy 
scapegoat.  "I  think  the  mayor  believes  there 
are    votes    In    whipping   old    Con    Ed,"    Mr. 

Luce  suggests.  

The  city's  Ire  extends  to  the  Public  Service 
Commission,  the  state  agency  that  regularly 
approves  Con  Ed  rate  increases,  the  most 
recent  a  $32.4  mUllon  hike  placed  In  effect 
m  1966.  "We  feel  the  PSC  In  no  sense  repre- 
sents the  constimer,"  says  Deputy  Mayor 
Timothy  Coetello.  "It  seems  to  be  far  more 
interested  m  protecttng  the  utility." 

Mr.  Luce  argues  that  the  PSC  is  "tough"  on 
Con  Ed.  The  PSC  declines  comment  on 
grounds  that  It  Is  investigating  Con  Ed's  gas 
rates  and  local  power  faUures.  C.  Glrard 
Davidson,  a  utility  expert  commissioned  by 
the  city  In  a  challenge  to  the  last  rate  rise, 
was  sharply  crlttcal  of  the  PSC  in  a  report. 
He  Charged  that  the  PSC  falls  to  exert  proper 
supervision  over  Con  Ed,  and  noted  that 
the  PSC  has  m  the  past  prohibited  the  city 
from  examining  Con  Ed's  books. 

Mr.  Davidson  pomted  out  that  the  commis- 
sion's auditing  staff  U  regularly  staUoned  In 
Con  Ed's  ofllcee,  and  that  Con  Ed  tn  effect 
pays  the  auditors'  salaries,  by  reimbursing 
the  PSC  for  accounting  costs.  There  are  other, 
similar,  situations.  Con.  Ed,  for  instance,  pays 
$18,000  a  year  to  salaries  for  two  city  employ- 
ees  who  nnnnnn  the  tax  value  of  transformer 
vaults  InstaUed  by  the  utility;  the  utUlty,  to 
effect,  pays  for  Its  own  tax  assessments. 


Close,  prolonged  working  relationships 
tend  to  produce  a  single  point  of  view  among 
utility  executives  and  city  officials.  One  con- 
sultant recalls  an  Interview  with  a  city  elec- 
tricity official.  "He  threw  out  every  Idea  I 
offered.  They've  been  dealing  with  Con  Ed 
so  long,  they  reflect  Con  Ed's  thinking." 

William  Wall,  a  new  vice  president  at  (Ton 
Ed.  estimates  that  the  uUUty  "brushes  up 
against  government  at  about  75  different 
levels."  It  must  contend  as  well  with  the 
general  public  and  special  mtereet  groups 
affected  by  Its  operations,  as  In  the  utility's 
proposed  $185  million  piunped-storage  hydro- 
electric plant  on  the  Hudson  River  at  Corn- 
wall. 

First  proposed  m  1963,  the  project  ran  Into 
stiff  opposition  from  conservationists  who 
feared  damage  to  fish  and  from  groups  that 
want  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  river.  In 
pushing  for  the  project,  the  utility  has  spent 
more  than  $15  million.  Including  a  $2.8  mil- 
lion water  system  being  biUlt  for  the  village 
of  Cornwall. 

Foes  of  the  project  charge  that  Con  Ed  Is 
"buying"  the  vUlage's  approval.  Con  Ed 
denies  this.  "We  don't  see  anything  nefari; 
ous  or  imethlcal  In  this,"  Mr.  Luce  contendri 
"We're  damned  if  we  do,  damned  If  we  dont. 
If  the  village  had  been  opposed  to  the  project 
and  we  had  fought  them,  then  we'd  have 
been  accused  of  acting  as  the  big  bully." 

Such  delays  force  the  utility  to  continue 
operation  of  other,  obsolete  plants,  an  ex- 
pensive proposition.  Twenty-three  of  Con 
Ed's  65  generators  are  more  than  '40  years 
old,  and  the  older  equipment  contributes 
heavily  to  air  pollution.  But  Con  Ed,  which 
now  pumps  more  than  35  tons  of  soot  Into 
the  air  each  year,  says  It  will  cut  the  figure 
to  12.6  tons  by  next  siunmer. 

EXPENSXS  KITD  SAVINGS 

That  effort  Is  costing  the  utility  $150  mil- 
lion, and  other  Innovations,  such  as  doing 
much  work  that  formerly  was  contracted  out, 
also  are  costing  Con  Ed  heavily.  But  a  cost- 
cutting  program  Instituted  by  Mr.  Luce  is 
saving  Con  Ed  about  $15  million  annually. 

By  threatening  to  do  its  own  hauling  of 
coal,  the  utility  got  a  $90,000  reduction  In 
the  rates  It  pays  an  outside  barge  company. 
Buying  equipment  abroad,  another  Innova- 
tion of  the  Luce  management,  also  Is  saving 
money.  The  company  recently  ordered  a  tur- 
bine from  a  British  company  for  $24  million, 
20%  less  than  U.S.  bidders  would  have 
charged. 

Mr.  Davidson,  the  utUlty  expert  ccMnmis- 
sloned  by  the  city,  charged  that  Con  Ed  had 
paid  "terrifying"  legal  fees  In  years  of  no 
partlcuUr  crisis.  Including  $1.6  million  in 
1967.  Mr.  Davidson  also  scored  "exorbitant" 
institutional  advertising  by  Con  Ed;  In  one 
year,  the  New  York  utility  spent  $1.9  million 
on  such  ads.  while  Conomonwealth  Edison 
spent  $80,000  and  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
$159,000. 

Mr.  Luce  says  Con  Ed  Is  going  to  reduce  its 
outside  legal  work  and  expand  its  own  legal 
department.  Institutional  ads  have  been 
eliminated,  he  adds.  The  chairman  even  got 
rid  of  two  of  the  company's  four  Cadillacs, 
and  uses  his  rarely.  "It's  not  the  best  public 
relations  In  a  crowded  city  like  New  York, 
where  a  smaller  car  (a  medium -sized  Chrys- 
ler, in  his  case)  makes  more  sense,"  he  says. 


JAMES  E.  WEBB 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP  TDCA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  20.  1968 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  James  E.  Webb,  Admin- 
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istrator  of  the 


National  Aeronautics  and 


AU  of  this 
framework  of 
space  program 


Spfuse  Admin]  itratlon,  baa  amiounced 
his  retirement  effective  October  7,  1968. 
Jim  Webb,  stat  isman,  business  executive, 
educator,  and  leader  of  our  national 
space  effort  ha  s  made  the  difficult  deci- 
sion to  retire  1  jiowing  that  he  has  cre- 
ated an  outstai  idingly  competent  NASA- 
industrial  spac  i  team  which  can  accom- 
plish the  objeci  ives  which  he  has  shaped, 
his  been  done  within  the 
a  bipartisan  spirit.  Our 
is  and  has  been  an  effort 
of  the  whole  1  ration  and  not  the  prop- 
erty of  one  grc  up  or  another.  Jim  Webb 
has  well  represented  this  point  of  view 
and  this  approach  to  our  national  space 
program.  His  record  of  Government 
service  has  bee  i  long,  exacting,  and  de- 
manding. Jim  '  ^ebb  has  met  the  test  of 
great  responsibility  and  the  demand  of 
leadership.  His  abilities  as  a  manager 
and  a  lefider  will  be  sorely  missed.  But 
.  he  pwi  leave  if  ASA  with  a  realization 
.that -.he  has  established  the  greatest 
technological  taam  that  the  world  has 
ever  known — a  team  well  capable  of 
reaching  the  gokls  which  have  been  set 
forth. 

Jim  Webb  wou  d  never  have  announced 
his  retirement  h  Eid  he  not  assured  him- 
self that  this  great  team  that  he  has 
developed  coulc  continue  on  at  the 
highest  level  of  <  apabillty.  At  62  years  of 
age  Jim  Webb  1 1  retiring  from  the  Na- 
tional Aeronaut  cs  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, yet  I  loo  c  for  his  great  energies, 
skills,  and  leader  ship  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide service  in  m  hatever  he  may  choose 
to  do. 

I  share  with  &  [r.  Webb  his  continuing 
concern  that  the  Soviets  are  determined 
to  be  the  No.  1  p<  rwer  in  space.  Jim  Webb 
has  coimciled  ui  often  and  with  great 
clarity  on  the  sei  lousness  of  such  a  situ- 
ation. We  must  1  leed  Jim  Webb's  warn- 
ing that  the  Uitited  States  should  be 
first  in  space.  Jiunes  E.  Webb,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Ni  itional  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Admlnlstr  ition  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  his  unselfish  dedication  and 
great  skill  in  leaaership  that  he  has  dem- 
onstrated throughout  his  Government 
service  and  particularly  with  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. It  will  bi  difficult  for  any  man 
to  fill  those  largi  i  and  capable  shoes. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcoro,  I  wli  h  to  include  an  article 
written  by  Oam^tt  Homer  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Bvei  ilng  Star  for  S^tember 
16,  1968: 

Wkbb  Sats  He'l:.  Rrtre  Next  Month 
(By  Oartett  D.  Horner) 

James  E.  Webb,  l  ead  of  the  nation's  space 
program  for  nearl]  eight  years,  wUl  retire 
Oct.  7  as  admlnlstrt  tor  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space   Administration. 

In  announcing  this  today,  Webb  said 
Russia  will  be  aheai  I  of  the  United  States  in 
space  for  several  ye  irs  to  come,  but  insisted 
that  failure  to  win  :  noney  from  Congress  for 
a  more  amUtlous  s]  ace  program  had  "noth- 
ing whatever"  to  dc   with  his  retirement. 

Webb  said  he  anc  President  Johnson  bad 
been  planning  on  hi  i  retlrtoaent  for  the  past 
year. 

PAIN  C  IN  LINE 

He  said  the  Presllent  plans  to  name  Dr. 
Thomas  O.  Paine,  acting  administrator  of 
NASA  when  Webb  Ipaves  the  agency.  Paine 


was  named  deputy  ts  Webb  six  months  ago. 
that  he  had  spent  25 


Webb,  who  noted 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

years  of  the  last  40  In  full  time  government 
service,  told  reporters  at  the  White  House 
of  htB  retirement  plans  immediately  after 
conferring  with  the  President. 

He  said  the  Oct.  7  date  for  his  retirement 
was  picked  because  he  wlU  be  62  years  old 
on   that  date. 

Webb  has  served  previously  as  Budget 
Bureau  director  and  as  undersecretary  of 
state. 

He  said  that  when  he  retires  from  NASA 
he  does  not  Intend  to  take  any  fulltlme  or 
pajrlng  Job. 

But  he  said  be  had  agreed  to  remain  as 
a  consultant  to  NASA  until  Jan.  20.  when 
Johnson  will   leave  the  White  House. 

In  the  futiire,  be  said  he  expects  to  spend 
some  time  in  studying  how  technology  de- 
veloped In  the  space  program  may  help  solve 
some  of  America's  urban  problems. 

WhUe  he  will  leave  NASA  "well  prepared 
to  fly  out  planned  mission"  in  space,  Webb 
said,  be  is  "not  satisfied"  with  the  program 
because  funds  have  not  been  provided  to 
prepare  for  new  missions  In  the  1970s  and 
to  enable  the  U.S.  to  "go  forward  to  achieve 
a  first  position  in  space." 

WA«T   ON    "70   TARGET 

Webb  was  wary  of  predicting  that  America 
will  be  able  to  land  men  on  the  moon  by 
1970 — a  target  set  several  years  ago  by  the 
late  president  John  F.  Kennedy. 

He  said  the  question  of  putting  Americans 
on  the  moon  will  be  clearer  next  spring  after 
completion  of  planned  test  flights  of  the 
projected  moon  landing  vehicle  and  Saturn 
5  booster  rockets  in  the  Apollo  program. 

Webb  noted  that  in  making  plans  to  put 
Americans  on  the  moon  by  1970,  NASA  had 
calculated  the  15  Satxim  5  boosters  would  be 
needed  to  gain  the  necessary  experience.  This 
program  was  cut  down  to  eight  and  now  is 
down  to  seven  planned  Saturn  6  flights,  he 
said,  and  "the  question  is  whether  we  will 
win  enough  experience  to  do  it  In  No.  7." 

Although  Russia  will  remain  in  the  "No.  1 
position"  in  space  for  several  years  to  come, 
Webb  said  NASA  will  have  the  capability  to 
start  new  programs  as  needed. 

But  he  said  that  Russia  will  be  flying  soon 
a  bigger  booster  than  Saturn  5 — the  biggest 
the  U.S.  has.  And  he  noted  that  production 
lines  for  buUdlng  more  Saturn  Ss  have  been 
cancelled. 

In  response  to  further  questloiu,  Webb 
said  he  had  thought  that  the  U.S.  had  reached 
parity  with  the  Russians  about  2  or  2>4  years 
ago  except  In  heavy  boosters  and  big  space- 
craft. 

"They  have  been  ahead  of  us  all  the  time 

in  that  field,"  he  said. 

Webb  said  he  did  not  Icnow  the  President's 
plans  for  naming  a  new  head  of  the  space 
agency  except  that  Paine  wUl  become  acting 
administrator  Oct.  7. 

Paine,  46,  spent  19  years  with  the  General 
Electric  Co.  When  he  Joined  NASA,  he  was 
executive  ofllcer  of  TEMPO,  a  OE  technology 
development  unit  in  California  known  as 
the  company's  "think  tank." 

Webb  described  Paine  as  "qualified  to  rtm 
the  Job." 

Palne's  scientific  background  Is  iinusual. 
He  Is  a  weU  decorated  former  submarine 
ofllcer,  a  qualified  Navy  diver,  a  specialist  in 
nuclear  power  plants  using  liquid  metals, 
and  a  metallurgist.  He  holds  a  numtwr  of 
basic  patents  in  magnetism. 

Paine  also  headed  OE's  Instrument  Divi- 
sion at  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  helped  develop  guid- 
ance Instruments  In  aviation  and  aeronautics. 

But  he  also  has  a  background  in  the  less 
scientific  area — whUe  at  TEMPO,  for  ex- 
ample, he  worked  on  problems  ranging  from 
urban  transportation  to  economics. 

He  says  he  looks  to  the  manned  flights  to 
the  moon  as  "one  of  the  greatest  human  ven- 
tures of  the  century." 

Paine  Is  a  graduate  of  Brown  University 
and  holds  a  commission  from  the  Naval 
Academy  and  a  doctorate  from  Stanford. 
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ANTITRUST  AND  THE  ELECTRIC 
UnLTTIES 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  September  20.  1968 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  private 
power  companies  are  stepping  up  their 
campaign  against  public  power  systems. 
The  antitrust  implications  of  this  effort 
were  discussed  Tuesday  by  my  executive 
secretary,  Vic  Reinemer,  before  the 
Municipal  Electric  Association  of  Massa- 
chusetts. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Reinemer's  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  beingjio  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Vic  Reinemeii  to  the  Municipal 
Eu:cTXic   Absociation   of   Massacrusetts. 
Lenox,  Mass.,  September  17,  1968 
VITben  I  was  asked  by  Lance  English  and 
Curt  Lanclonl  to  talk  to  the  Massachusetts 
municipals  I  accepted  perhaps  too  readily. 
My  response  was  affirmative  and  eager  be- 
cause of  the  memories  I  had  of  a  trip  here 
last  year  which  was  something  like  a  home- 
coming. 

I  was  to  testify  before  the  Massachusetts 
Consumers'  Council  on  Beacon  Hill.  When  I 
entered  the  Capitol,  one  of  the  first  men  I 
met  was  the  lobbyist  for  the  Massachusetts 
power  companies.  It  was  Just  like  walking 
into  the  state  capltol  in  Helena,  to  be  greeted 
by  the  lobbyist  for  Montana  Power.  They 
even  look  alike. 

It's  that  well-fed,  "I've  got  mine — do  you 
want  yours?"  look. 

Then  I  got  on  an  elevator  and,  quite  by 
chance,  met  the  then  chairman  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Department  of  PubUc  Utilities. 

I  noticed  that  this  man  had  a  copy  of  my 
book  imder  his  arm.  So  I  complimented  him 
on  his  choice  of  reading  material.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  comment  on  a  certain  section  of  the 
book  with  animation,  as  had  the  chairman 
of  the  Montana  conunlsslon.  So,  by  the  time 
I  got  into  the  hearing  room  I  felt  completely 
at  home.  Mike  Collins  of  Wakefield  dropped 
me  off  at  the  airport  afterward  and  I  re- 
solved to  return  soon. 

After  accepting  this  year's  Invitation, 
though,  and  seeing  the  rest  of  the  program, 
I  had  qualms.  I  noticed  that  I  was  to  speak 
following  a  two-hour  social  hour,  which  was 
to  follow  an  afternoon  of  unscheduled  ac- 
tivity. I  began  to  wonder  how  much  of  a  mes- 
sage. If  any,  would  be  in  order  after  such  an 
afternoon  and  evening. 

So  I  decided  to  consult  your  trade  organi- 
zation. After  all,  you  maintain  these  experts 
In  Washington,  to  give  advice  and  counsel 
to  representatives  of  government  as  well  as 
yourselves.  Why  not  get  their  guidance?  So 
I  caUed  APPA. 

The  technical  question  I  put  was: 
What  does  one  say  to  members  of  a  munic- 
ipal association,  their  wives  and  girl  friends, 
following  a  two-hour  social  hour  preceded 
by  an  afternoon  of  unscheduled  activity? 

The  response  from  Frank  Frisk  was  swift 
and  to  the  point. 

"Vic,"  said  Frank,  "in  those  circumstances 
it  won't  make  a  bit  of  difference  what  you 
say!" 

Thus  relieved  of  responsibility,  I  decided 
to  talk  tonight  about  sex  and  Frank  King. 
The  publisher  of  Overcharge  has  al- 
ways been  troubled  by  the  Puritan  ethic 
which  pervades  the  book.  We  talk  about 
bills,  not  pills.  The  chapter  heading  about 
who's  under  the  bed  Is  most  misleading. 

Even  when  we  tried  to  loosen  up,  and  had 
this  poor  family  choosing  between  electricity 
and  education.  Instead  of  having  the  man 
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drop  his  subscription  to  Playboy,  which  of 
course  could  cause  serious  emotional  and 
psychological  problems,  we  simply  have  his 
vife  primly  drop  the  subscription  to  Parent's 
magazine. 

But  all  that  was  l>ef  ore  Frank  King  got  Into 
the  act. 

He  and  I  were  on  a  television  interview 
program  together  in  Boston  last  year.  We 
were  going  through  the  preliminaries,  tell- 
ing a  mcMrnlng  audience  of  houaewlvee  about 
the  ligbt  bill,  and  bad  mentioned  the 
abbreviated  phrase  for  the  inveator-owned 
utilities,  the  I.O.Ui. 

Coincidentally,  our  boat  on  the  TV  show 
bad  been  talking  the  day  before  about  the 
I.Xjij. — the  birth  control  device  popular 
with  the  Indian  government  if  not  its 
constituents. 

Well,  the  beet  got  mixed  up.  He  substi- 
tuted I.U.D.  for  I.O.U.  Frank  was  on  camera. 
The  switchboard  panel  Ut  up.  Phone  calls 
flooded  In  from  all  these  houaewlTes  who 
wanted  his  assistance.  For  a  fleeting  moment 
1  thought  that  we  had  flnaUy  hitched  the 
power  issue  to  aa  irresistable  and  eternal 
force. 

There  is  a  lot  of  discussion  of  law  and 
order  during  these  campaign  months.  Some- 
times the  phrase  is  expanded  to  law.  order 
and  Justice.  I  woxUd  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  Justice — Justice  with  a  c«4>ltal  J. 

Last  week  I  accompanied  Senator  Metcalf 
to  the  Justice  Department.  We  discussed 
electric  power  matters  with  the  assistant 
attorney  general  for  antitrust  and  his  staff. 
Some  of  the  parUclpants  In  that  meeting 
came  directly  from  a  meeting  with  Mike 
Collins,  Jim  Baker,  Oeorge  Spiegel  and 
Worth  Rowley,  who  discussed  with  them 
antitrust  matters  that  especially  concern 
this  association. 

Certainly  the  Justice  Department  could 
say,  last  week,  as  it  has  written  In  corre- 
spondence over  the  past  year  and  a  half, 
that  antitrust  problems  in  the  electric  power 
industry  are  "under  active  consideration." 
In  one  sense  the  Justice  Department  has 
made  noticeable  progress.  This  summer,  for 
the  first  time  in  modem  history.  It  filed  an 
antitrust  suit  against  a  power  company,  in 
(act  two  companies,  in  Florida.  And  the 
heavens  did  not  faU. 

The  Department  alleges  that  Florida  Power 
Corporation  and  Tampa  Electric  have  elimi- 
nated competition  between  tbemaelves  for 
sale  of  wholesale  power  by  making  an  ar- 
rangement as  to  how  they  would  divide  up 
the  market. 

At  least  a  case  was  filed.  That's  more  than 
can  be  said  about  the  Department's  record 

of  exercising  restraint  on  the  nation's  larg- 
est Industry  in  previous  years. 

From  1961  through  1967  the  Department 
filed  401  antitrust  cases,  none  of  them  deal- 
ing with  electric  utilities.  Nor  did  the  preced- 
ing Elsenhower-Nlxon  Administration  file 
any  antitrust  suits  against  the  power  com- 
panies. There  was,  in  that  period,  a  remark- 
able antitrust  case  Involving  prtoe-flxlng  by 
manufacturers  of  electrical  eq\ilpment.  It 
was  Instigated  by  a  Federal  power  agency — 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  a  municipal 
power  system — the  Los  Angeles  Department 
of  Water  and  Power,  and  a  United  States 
Senator — Estes  Kefauver. 

The  catalyst  In  that  case  was  a  grand  Jury 
Investigation.  The  result  was  prison  terms 
for  seven  corporation  executives,  suspended 
sentences  for  23  men,  fines  of  $2  million  for 
29  companies  and  settlements  In  excess  of 
$400  million  for  utlUtles  which  had  been 
overcharged  for  equipment — and  an  amazing 
ruling  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that 
permitted  antitrust  violators  to  deduct  the 
damage  payments  as  a  necessary  buslnesa  ex- 
pense I 

It  was  the  smaU  public  power  segment  of 
the  industry,  and  a  Senator  with  dogged  de- 
termination, v^o  broke  up  the  prtce-flzlng 
conspiracy    and    thus    performed    a    public 
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service  and  reduced  costs  for  consumers  of 
both  private  and  public  power. 

I  believe  some  analogies  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  situation  then  and  the  situation 
now,  which  in  some  ways  Is  much  more 
serious. 

The  I.O.U.s  advertise  nationally  and  re- 
peatedly that  they  "can  supply  all  the  power 
that  a  growing  America  needs."  They  do  not 
say  that  you  and  they,  or  you  and  the  pri- 
vately-owned co-ope  and  they,  can  do  the 
Job.  No,  they  alone,  can  supply  It  all.  In 
other  words,  complete  monopoly.  No  munici- 
pals. No  co-ope.  No  public  utlUty  districts. 
No  competition. 

I  beard  Donald  C.  Cook,  bead  of  American 
Electric  Power,  elaborate  on  that  theme  be- 
fore the  Federal  Bar  Association  In  Wash- 
ington last  faU.  Mr.  Cook  would  like  to  see 
about  a  doeen  big  power  systems  in  tbts 
country.  He  regards  most  present  systems  as 
"obsolete,  wasteful  and  expensive"  anachro- 
nisms. 

That's  you  he  is  talking  about — you  peo- 
ple who  run  municipal  power  systems,  that 
sell  more  power  at  less  cost  than  the  I.O.U.S 
do. 

Alex  Radin  foUowed  Don  Cook  on  the  pro- 
gram. He  did  a  beautiful  Job  of  rebuttal. 
And  I  liked  Federal  Power  Commission 
Chairman  Lee  White's  comment  to  Mr. 
Cook:  "I  don't  see  how  you  can  be  for  that," 
said  Mr.  White,  "and  also  favor  a  plimUlstlc 
electric  power  system." 

The  investor-owned  utUlties  are  not  for 
a  pluralistic  electric  power  system.  Their 
goal  is  complete  monopoly.  The  effect  of 
their  effort  to  achieve  that  goal,  will  be 
higher  local  taxes  and  increased  charges  for 
utility  services. 

Cities  and  towns  across  the  country  are 
faced  with  more  and  more  financial  respon- 
slbUlties.  Despite  the  Federal  aid  programs, 
the  local  governments  will  have  to  raise 
money  somewhere  for  law  and  order,  pollu- 
tion abatement,  urban  renewal,  sewer  and 
street  improvement.  I  don't  know  of  any  pro- 
gram where  the  Federal  Government  in 
Washington  or  the  State  government  In 
Boston  or  Helena  or  a  private  corporation 
comes  into  city  hall  with  a  check  for  the 
full  amount  and  says:  "Here's  the  money — 
fix  things  up." 

No,  the  primary  responsibility  rests  with 
the  local  governments.  They  are  gomg  to 
have  to  come  up  with  new  sources  of  reve- 
nue. There  aren't  many.  And  the  public  has 
had  enough  of  Increases  In  the  property  tax 
and  the  sales  tax. 

The  cities  and  towns  which  have  their 
own  power  syBtems  have  an  advantage  over 
the  cities  served  by  investor-owned  utilities. 
Prom  coast  to  coast,  from  Holyoke  to  Seat- 
tle, municipal  power  is  providing  more  power 
for  less  money,  and  more  essential  city  serv- 
ices as  well. 

Private  power  companies  are  stepping  up 
their  campaigns  to  buy  out  municipals.  I 
thmk  the  I.O.tr.'8  have  decided  It  Is  easier 
to  move  fast  on  the  sell-out  campaigns  than 
It  Is  to  explain  bow  municipal  systems,  which 
provide  more  power  at  lower  cost,  are  some- 
how obsolete,  wasteful  and  expensive  anach- 
ronisms. 

The  Mayor  of  Detroit  proposes  to  sell  the 

city's   public   llgbtmg   facilities   to  Detroit 

Edison,   whose   ubiquitous   chief   executive, 

-^Walker    Clsler,    also    happened    to    be    the 

mayor's  campaign  treastirer. 

Alleghan,  Michigan's  municipal  system  has 
been  acquired  by  Consumers  Power  Com- 
pany— ^whlch  despite  Its  name  Is  an  I.O.U. — 
and  the  FPC  has  denied  a  rehearing  re- 
quested by  opponents  of  the  sale. 

Watervllle,  Ohio  sold  Its  system  to  Toledo 
Edison. 

Northern  States  Power,  possibly  miffed  be- 
cause the  citizens  of  Le  Sueiir,  Minnesota 
have  again  declined  to  sell  their  system,  Is 
starting  sell-out  campaigns  In  six  other  Min- 
nesota cities. 
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There  are  sell-out  campaigns  In  five  Ohio 
cities  and  towns  Including  Caldwell,  which 
Ohio  Power,  a  subsidiary  of  American  Elec- 
tric Power,  is  after. 

That  one,  Caldwell,  Ohio  may  be  on  the 
ballot  this  November.  I  think  the  people  In 
that  town  should  get  ready  for  a  rough  cam- 
paign. I  saw  what  American  Electric  Power 
put  out  in  Danville,  Virginia  through  Its  sub- 
sidiary, Appalachian  Power.  It  was  mean  stuff 
and  you  should  know  about  it. 

The  Danville  municipal  produces  most  of 
its  own  power.  It  would  like  to  produce  all 
that  it  needs,  instead  of  having  to  rely  on 
the  American  Electric  Power  system  for 
about  16  per  cent  of  Its  load.  The  city  pro- 
posed to  finance  Its  expanded  requirements 
through  sale  of  bonds. 

American  Electric  Power  did  not  want 
DanvUle  to  be  independent.  AEP  moved  in 
with  the  saturation  technique,  on  radio.  In 
the  newspapers  and  on  the  speaker's  circuit. 
The  attempt  of  Danville  municipal  leaders  to 
take  care  of  their  own  expanding  power  needs 
was  portrayed  as  Un-American.  One  of  the 
ads  asked  the  voters  whether  this  was  Dan- 
ville, Virginia,  or  Danville.  Russia. 

The  company's  campaign  succeeded.  The 
bond  issue  was  narrowly  defeated.  The  New 
York  holding  campaign  kept  Its  hold  on  a 
Virginia  city. 

Now  I  know  that  American  Electric  Power 
and  its  chief  executive  enjoy  a  deserved  re- 
putation for  efficiency.  And  he  Is  close  to  all 
the  movers  and  shakers  in  Washington,  some 
say  even  closer  than  Walker  Clsler  of  Detroit 
Edison. 

This  Is  all  the  more  reason  why  close  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  his  campaign  against 
small.  Independent,  locally-controlled  sys- 
tems and  the  questionable  campaign  tactics 
used  by  his  organization. 

Speaking  of  campaign  tactics.  Senates 
Metcalf.  when  In  North  Dakota  recently, 
picked  up  some  Interesting  accounts  of  meth- 
ods used  to  defeat  a  proposed  municipal  In 
the  town  of  Velva,  served  by  Montana  Dakota 
UtUlties.  The  good  people  of  Velva  were  told 
that  they  would  have  to  have  the  house  re- 
wired If  a  municipal  served  them. 

7ou  know,  there  is  an  organization  known 
as  the  Pair  Campaign  Practices  Committee, 
headed  by  Charles  Taft.  It  will,  of  course,  have 
Its  hands  full  for  the  next  couple  of  months. 
But  if  It  wants  to  perform  a  real  pubUc 
service  after  the  national  elections.  It  will  In- 
terest Itself  In  these  municipal  power  elec- 
tions. 

In  state  after  state.  Individual  companies 
and  combinations  of  companies  are  working 
toward  their  objective  of  destroying  the  small 
but  vital  public  power  movement.  If  defeated 
at  the  polls  locally  the  companies  use  their 
other  economic  and  political  powers  to 
throttle  locally-owned  systems. 

Elbow  Lake,  Minnesota  voted  to  go  munic- 
ipal, erected  a  distribution  system.  It  ob- 
tained an  allocation  of  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion power.  Otter  Tall  Power  Company  has 
refused  to  wheel  the  power  to  which  the 
municipal  Is  entitled,  forcing  it  to  rely  on 
high  cost  diesel  generation. 

Otter  TaU  has  similarly  refused  to  serve 
Hankinson,  North  Dakota.  Hanklnson  had 
voted  two  to  one  for  a  municipal  power  sys- 
tem. Last  month  the  town  council,  unable 
to  finance  that  fight  for  its  own  power  sys- 
tem, agreed  to  give  Otter  Tall  a  franchise. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Duquesne  Power  has  re- 
fused to  sell  power  to  the  town  of  Pitcalm. 
despite  the  fact  that  Duquesne  does  deal  with 
other  utilities. 

In  California,  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  and 
San  Diego  Gas  and  Electric  refused  to  wheel 
power  to  two  preference  customers,  Anza 
Electric  Cooperative  and  Mountain  Empire 
RTiral  Electric  Cooperative. 

In  Florida.  t*e  city  of  Gainesville  has  been 
unable  to  obtain  an  interconnection  and 
back-up  service  from  Florida  Power  Coopera- 
tion and  Florida  Power  and  Ugbt. 
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And  tbe  btggaJt  axample  of  all  Is  the  one 


than  I.  tbe  refuaal  of  tbe 


New  »"gt-»m   u1  illtlee  to  permit  yotir  eye- 
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ROCKETS 


planning  or  pooling  and 
partlolp«tton  In  large 
Ions  in  which  you  seek  to 


I U  eubetantlal  erldence 
lonwlde  attempt  by  the  In- 
Itlee  to  devtroy  or  seriously 
Injure  public  pohrer  systems,  and  to  aehlere 
that  end.  with  lonsequent  InorMSS  In  mo- 
nopoly and  hard  ilp  on  consumers,  by  Irregu- 
lar meana.  I  b<  Ueve  that  tbe  appropriate 
forum  for  gatbei  Ing  tbe  facts  of  tbe  matter 
and  acting  upon  them  Is,  ss  It  was  nine  years 
ago  in  the  electric  equipment  cmuplracy 
case,  a  grand  Jiiry.  And  I  think  that  the 
time  to  Impanel  a  grand  Jury  la  now. 

Federal  Power  Oommlssloner  Charles  R. 
Ross,  in  a  noUb  e  dissent  on  the  RushvlUe. 
Indiana  sell-out  case,  said  In  April,  and  I 
quote: 

"I  dont  want  the  consumers  to  learn  too 

late  tbe  benefits  of  having  a  steong  public 

power  system,  it  some  period  of  time,  we 

.  shal}  xMch  the  ]  atnt  of  irreversibility  in  the 

strupture  of  tb(   electric  Industry." 

"I  think."  he  said,  "we  are  approaching 
that  time  . . ." 

Charlie  Ross  Is  leaving  Washington  ttils 
month,  going  be  :k  to  Vermont.  That  Is  good 
news  for  Vermoz  t  but  bad  news  for  the  rest 
of  vm. 

Mew  England  lua  sent  both  to  Congress 
and  the  Commlislon  men  who  helped  Im- 
measurably on  el  Ktrlc  consumer  Issues. 

Senator  Muskli's  report  on  State  TTtlllty 
Commissions  hai  aroused  fear  among  I.O.U. 
officials,  simply  b  tcause  they  fear  widespread 
circulation  of  th(  facta  of  regulation. 

Among  tbe  flvt  coaponaora  of  Senator  Met- 
calf 'a  Utility  Cod  lumer  Counsel  bill.  S.  2933, 
Is  your  own  trei  tendons  Ted  Kennedy.  Tbe 
late  Senator  Ro>ert  Kennedy,  who  did  so 
much  for  us  all,/ was  another.  And  so  Is  the 
revered  Senator  Aiken  of  Vermont. 

And  as  some  of  you  know,  the  co-author 
of  tbe  Public  nullity  Holding  Company  Act, 
a  former  Senator  from  Montana,  Burton  K. 
Wbeeler,  Is  a  native  of  Hudson,  Massachu- 
aetta — another  cxm  of  your  municipal  mem- 
bers— who  got  feeced  In  a  poker  game  In 
Butte  and  couldx  t  come  home. 

I  have  only  oi  le  observation  to  make  to- 
night on  our  ututy  consumsr  cotmsel  bill, 
which  would  sin  ply  make  full  Information 
available  on  utility  operations,  provide  for 
representation  o'  the  publlc'a  caae  before 
courts  and  comii  daalons  and  provide  granta 
to  universities  tc  study  the  utility  business. 
Some  opponents  i  if  the  bill  fear  It  would  cost 
a  great  deal.  I  al  rays  like  to  put  the  coet  of 
our  proposal  In  ocal  perspective.  The  total 
expenditure  autb  arlzed  annually  under  that 
bill  Is  lees  than  ^e  annual  secret  expendi- 
tures of  the  Defe  ise  Department  at  MJ.T. 

Thurman  Amo  d.  who  once  headed  a  once 
vlgoroua  antltrua  :  division  of  the  Juatlce  De- 
partment, obaerved  that  the  Sherman  Act 
made  possible  from  time  to  time  ceremonial 
obaervances  of  tpe  American  belief  In  com- 
petition. I  conuaend  those  mimlclpals  and 
municipal  assc  clatlons.  Including  yours, 
which  have  decided  to  stand  and  fight  on 
the  anti-trust  li  lue.  Just  as  others  chose  to 
fight  the  price-]  Lxlng  conspiracy  nine  years 
ago.  It  Is  a  sur  Ival  Issue  and  you  here  In 
Massachusetts  ire  providing  the  national 
leadership. 

I  think  It  apitroprlate  that  tbe  town  of 
Concord,  where  pnce  the  embattled  farmers 
stood,  la  a  membAr  of  your  group. 

For  now.  as  In  1775,  the  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts, this  time  through  your  association, 
are  standing  at]  what  tbe  poet  called  "the 
rude  bridge  thai  arched  the  fiood." 

The  pert  battle  cry  of  that  event  can  be 
yours  today.        j 

OntoBostonI 
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Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texu.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  September  10,  1968,  Issue  of  the 
Washington  Post.  Staff  Writer  George 
C.  Wilson  discussed  our  position  rela- 
tive to  the  Soviets  In  the  conquest  of 
space  and  its  use  for  military  purposes. 
As  Mr.  Wilson  points  out  the  Soviets 
have  planned  and  built  large  rockets  for 
the  express  purpose  of  being  preeminent 
in  the  vast  ocean  of  space.  This  imix)r- 
tant  article  is  included  In  the  Rxcoao  so 
that  all  the  Members  and  the  general 
public  may  benefit  from  the  important 
message  it  contains: 

NXW     U.S.     PaOBLZMS    OVBB    SOVIKT    ROCKZTS 

(By  Oeorge  C.  Wilson) 

The  Soviet  Union's  penchant  for  thinking 
big  in  rocketry  and  spacecraft  la  confronting 
the  United  States  with  a  whole  new  set  of 
problems  In  this  tenth  anniversary  year  of 
American  space  flight. 

It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  U.S.  offlclals 
rather  smugly  explained  to  Congressmen  and 
others  that  the  only  reason  Russian  rockets 
were  bigger  than  ours  was  that  Ivan  had 
not  mastered  the  technique  of  making  small 
warheads  for  them. 

But  that  old  superior  attitude  Is  giving  way 
to  deep  concern  as  some  of  these  same  of- 
ficials see  new  payoffs  for  tbe  nation  which 
can  build  big  because  of  powerful  rockets. 
There  are  even  warnings  coming  out  of  the 
civilian  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration that  the  stage  Is  being  set  for 
another  "sputnik." 

Tbe  warning  rings  true  enough  for  both 
Presidential  candidates  to  take  out  some  in- 
surance. Vice  President  Humphrey  made  sure 
the  Democratic  platform  bad  plenty  til  posi- 
tive statements  about  the  vitalness  of  the 
national  space  program.  Richard  Nixon,  while 
not  hammering  similar  statements  into  his 
Republican  platform,  has  Just  asked  his  staff 
to  prepare  a  white  paper  on  tbe  national 
space  program  so  he  can  make  up  his  mind 
where  to  stand  on  the  issue. 

No  one  is  willing  to  predict  what  form  a 
new  Soviet  psychological  sputnik  would  take. 
Instead,  It  is  a  gut  feeling  among  space  lead- 
ers that  the  United  States  wlU  pay  ths  price 
eventually  for  cutting  back  on  its  space  pro- 
gram while  the  Soviets  move  right  ahead  on 
all  fronts  with  theirs. 

Even  the  monstrous  Sattirn  V  rocket  being 
readied  at  Cape  Kennedy  to  take  three  Amer- 
ican astronauts  to  the  moon  by  1970  does  not 
look  big  enough  to  close  the  thrust  gap. 

NASA  Administrator  Jamee  E.  Webb— one 
of  tbe  most  underrated  administrators  in 
Washington — warns  that  tbe  Soviets  are 
about  to  fly  a  rocket  much  bigger  than  the 
7.6  mllUon  pound  thrust  Satiu-n  V. 

The  bigger  tbe  rocket  tbe  bigger  the  chance 
the  Soviets  would  have  of  beating  tbe  Amer- 
icans to  tbe  moon,  of  putting  a  group  of  men 
up  in  space  on  tbe  first  orbiting  laboratory, 
and  of  exploring  the  planets. 

Skeptics  can  dismiss  Webb's  warning  as 
"the  Russians  are  coming"  lobbjrlng  by  an 
administrator  trying  to  get  money  for  bis 
agency.  And  there  already  are  lawmakers  who 
question  whether  the  existing  national  space 
program  Is  necessary  after  all,  given  such 
domestic  problems  as  the  ghettos. 

But  there  is  no  such  complacency  among 
military  leaders  at  the  Pentagon.  The  Soviet 
S8-9  rocket  is  a  case  in  point. 

The  88-9  is  powerful  enough  to  carry  an 
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H-bomb  as  big  as  26  megatons,  according  to 
tbe  high  side  of  intelligence  estimates.  This 
comp«u«s  to  the  U.8.  Mlnuteman  warhead  of 
one  megaton,  plus. 

Until  now  VS.  military  analysts  figured 
the  88-9  was  relatively  Inaccurate — accurate 
enough  to  hit  American  cities  but  not  mis- 
sile sites. 

But  there  Is  fresh  evidence  the  Soviets 
are  working  on  a  BORV  (multlple-lndepend. 
ently-targetable-re-entry  vehicle)  warhead 
for  the  88-9.  This  changes  things. 

MIRV  Is  the  technique  of  putting  several 
H-bombs  on  one  ICBM  and  sending  each  of 
tbe  bombe  to  a  different  target  or  all  to  one 
target.  One  88-9  could  send  nine  one-mega- 
ton bombe  to  the  United  States,  according  to 
some  estimates. 

Again,  this  tremendous  load  of  destruc- 
tion Is  made  possible  by  tbe  welght-llfUng 
capacity  of  the  Soviet  Rocket.  Mlnuteman 
3,  with  a  MIRV  warhead,  would  have  a  total 
load  of  considerably  less  than  one  megaton. 
,  So  the  Soviet  MIRV  complicates  ths  prob- 
lem of  negotiating  any  offensive-defensive 
missile  freeze  with  the  Russians.  The  stand- 
ing calculations  on  who  has  what  must  be 
revised. 

The  mUltary  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would 
be  reluctant  to  agree  to  a  missile  freeze  as 
they  figured  the  SovleU  were  way  ahead 
in  MIRV.  The  Chiefs'  support  Is  vital  to  get- 
ting any  arms  treaty  through  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Bealdes  worrying  about  the  number  of 
wartieads  tbe  bigger  Soviet  boosters  could 
carry,  military  leaders  must  worry  about 
whether  an  88-9  with  a  cluster  of  H-bombs 
up  front  represents  a  shift  in  Soviet  strat- 
egy. Instead  of  aiming  at  cities,  the  So- 
viets could  be  working  toward  a  counter- 
force  offense — weapons  to  knock  out  our 
ICBMs  before  they  can  be  fired. 

Big  multi-headed  Soviet  rockets  do  not 
foreclose  a  U.S.-U.S.SJI.  arms  limitation 
agreement.  But  they  do  put  fresh  obstacles 
In  Its  path. 

A  less  mgbtmarlsh  but  stUl  Important  by- 
product of  tbe  Soviet  emphasis  on  big  boost- 
ers is  the  luxury  of  weight  it  affords  for 
communications  satellites.  The  United  States 
Is  communicating  with  satellltee  weighing 
367  pounds  at  launch  and  192  pounds  In 
orbit.  Tbe  Soviets  are  talking  about  launch- 
ing 1000-pound  satellites  for  a  compeUng 
International  communications  system. 

Before  long.  It  is  quite  likely  the  United 
States  and  its  communications  satellite  part- 
ners will  be  vying  with  a  Soviet  combine  for 
international  buslnees.  Tbe  Soviet  Union's 
bigness  In  boosters  and  payloads  will  be  an 
advantage  m  this  contest  between  tbe  two 
ATATs  of  space. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY'S  OP- 
POSITION TO  TRUCK  BILL 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or  NXW   TOtK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  20.  1968 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  by  the  positive  stand  that  Vice 
President  Huicphret  has  taken  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill  pending  in  the  House 
which  would  permit  longer,  wider,  and 
heavier  trucks  on  our  highways.  Once 
again,  Mr.  Humphrey  Ubs  taken  a  strong, 
unequivocal  position  on  a  controversial 
Issue.  He  states  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  he  opposes  the  bill.  I  am  hopeful 
that  with  his  stanch  support  this  truck 
bill  will  be  defeated. 

The  Vice  President's  statement  is  as 
follows: 


September  20,  1968 


I  oppose  tbe  legislation  that  would  Increase 
the  vehicle  weight  and  width  limitations  on 
the  Interstate  highway  system.  In  my  opinion. 
It  is  not  In  tbe  overall  interest  of  the  general 
public  to  permit  triple- trailer  trucks  on  our 
major  highways  and  InevlUbly,  on  tbe  streets 
of  our  cities  and  towns. 

On  this  issue,  as  on  most  others,  Mr.  Nixon 
bas  planted  bis  feet  firmly  on  both  sides  of 
the  street.  He  says  the  bill  "raises  serious 
Issues"  and  be  opposes  action  this  year  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  But  be  also  says 
his  admlnUtratlon  would  "take  a  new,  bard 
look"  at  the  bill. 

In  my  view,  legislation  not  In  the  public 
interest  In  September  is  not  likely  to  be- 
come so  in  January.  I  oppose  the  legislation. 
Period. 


THE  NEED  FOR  TAX  REFORM 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  20.  1968 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  text  of  the  fifth  in  a 
series  of  radio  broadcasts  to  Ninth  Dis- 
trict residents: 

If  this  nation  really  wants  to  get  Its  fiscal 
bouse  in  order,  then  a  major  overhaul  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  is  needed.  The  tax 
laws  have  not  been  thoroughly  revised  since 
1954.  Tbe  Job  is  long  overdue. 

Each  year  billions  of  dollars  are  loet  as  fed- 
eral revenues  because  of  Ux  loopholes  and 
glaring  Inequities  that  exist  in  the  current 
law.  And  Senator  Russell  Long,  Chairman  of 
tbe  Senate  Finance  Conunlttee,  estimates 
that  current  law  allows  about  $100  blUlon  of 
personal  income  not  to  be  reported  on  federal 
tax  returns  at  aU. 

My  sense  of  fair  play  la  Jarred  by  tbla 
knowledge. 

CUKBSMT  LAW  AND  TAX  PRACTICES 

In  theory  our  tax  system  Is  progressive — 
a  system  baaed  on  tbe  principle  that  a  person 
Should  be  taxed  according  to  bis  abiUty  to 
pay.  In  other  words,  the  greater  a  man's  in- 
come, the  higher  shotad  be  tbe  percentage 
of  bis  income  that  be  must  pay  in  taxes. 
Disregarding  the  recent  surcharge,  taxes  are 
currently  levied  at  rates  ranging  from  14% 
on  mcomes  tmder  «6,000  to  70%  on  incomes 
over  tlOOXNW.  These  rates  are  levied  on  tax- 
able Income.  Income  after  deductions  and 
exemptions.  Experts  testify  that  m  theory 
our  tax  laws  are  designed  so  that  low-Income 
families  should  pay  about  7%  of  their  groes. 
or  total  income  In  taxes  and  that  upper-in- 
come families  should  pay  about  50%  of  their 
gross,  or  total,  income  in  taxes. 

In  theory.  thU  Is  the  promise  of  our  tax 
structure. 

In  practice,  what  are  the  real  workings  of 
our  tax  policies? 

1.  In  1966.  the  average  taxpayer  who  earned 
less  than  $6,000  a  year  paid  7.3%  of  his  gross 
Income  in  taxes.  He  Is  paying  his  fair  share 
according  to  the  theory.  However,  at  the 
upper  end  of  tbe  income  scale,  the  taxpayer 
earning  $60,000  or  more  paid  only  about  36% 
of  his  Income  in  taxes.  So  the  high-bracket 
taxpayer  is  actuaUy  paying  only  half  of  his 
fair  share.  In  short,  a  tax  system  designed 
to  be  progressive  Is  not  so  progressive,  and 
tbe  Uttle  fellow  In  America  la  paying  the 
cost. 

a.  In  1906,  36  taxpayers  with  incomes  ta 
excess  of  $600,000  a  year  paid  no  Income  tax 
at  all.  And  aU  totaled.  In  1966.  6381  taxpayers 
with  incomes  In  excess  of  $30,000  a  year  paid 
no  Income  tax. 

3.  In  1983.  3  taxpayers  with  incomes  m 
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excess  of  $6  million  annually  did  not  pay 
one  cent  of  federal  income  tax. 

4.  In  tbe  period  1962  to  1966,  one  of  tbe 
30  major  companies  in  this  country  did  not 
pay  one  single  cent  In  federal  income  tax  even 
though  in  tbe  year  1966  that  company  earned 
In  excess  of  $127  million.  Another  company 
in  the  period  1962  to  1964,  while  It  was  earn- 
ing In  excess  of  $80  million,  paid  no  Income 
tax  whatsoever,  and  In  fact  claimed  In  ex- 
cess of  $4  mlUlon  in  tax  credits. 

5.  In  1964,  as  a  result  of  tbe  oil  depletion 
allowance  the  6  largest  U.S.  oil  refineries  paid 
the  following  i>ercentages  of  their  income  in 
federal  taxes:  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey — 
1.7%;  Texaco — 0.8%;  Oulf— 8.6%;  MobU— 
5.9%;   Standard  Oil  of  California— 2.1%. 

These  tax  payments  were  made  by  the  oil 
companies  In  a  year  in  which  other  corpo- 
rations were  being  taxed  at  tbe  rate  of  48%. 

THE  PaOBLEM 

Although  tbe  American  tax  system  prom- 
ises to  be  progressive,  these  facta  make  It 
clear  that  it  is  not.  Tax  laws  are  filled  with 
special  provisions  which  enable  the  lucky, 
and  the  shrewd,  and  tbe  politically  powerful 
to  escape  paying  their  rightful  tax  bills.  Bil- 
lions of  doUars  are  being  lost  because  of 
these  tax  loopholes  and  inequities.  In  a  time 
when  we  are  asking  tbe  average  American 
and  the  poor  American  to  pay  mere  taxes, 
we  ought  also  to  be  asking  tbe  rich  and  tbe 
powerful  men  to  pay  at  least  their  fair  share 
of  taxes.  And  they  don't  today. 

BECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Expenditure-Revenue  Control  bill 
passed  by  the  90th  Congress  required  the 
President  to  submit  to  tbe  Congress  by  tbe 
end  of  1968  proposals  for  a  comprehensive  re- 
form of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
The  Congress  should  do  more  than  read  this 
rejjort,  it  should  pass  real  reforms.  I  recom- 
mend that  tbe  Congress  promptly  consider 
closing  the  following  10  major  tax  loopholes. 
If  all  these  loopholes  were  eliminated,  the 
Treasury  would  earn  more  than  $4  billion  in 
new  tax  revenues. 

1.  Tax  capital  gains  that  now  go  untaxed 
at  death.  Ilie  federal  revenues  this  year  will 
be  about  $3.5  billion  less  because  capital 
gains  Income  on  appreciated  property  that 
is  passed  on  from  generation  to  generation 
legally  escapes  all  taxation.  This  loophole 
greatly  favors  those  who  have  large  amounts 
of  accumulated  wealth. 

2.  Eliminate  tbe  unlimited  charitable  de- 
duction. A  painlees  way  to  raise  $50  million 
would  be  to  abolish  the  Uttle  known  loop- 
hole caUed  tbe  unlimited  charitable  deduc- 
tion. The  ordinary  taxpayer  may  not  deduct 
more  than  30%  of  his  income  for  his  contri- 
butions to  charity  no  matter  bow  much  he 
gives.  This  is  not  so  with  the  millionaire.  A 
special  dispensation  In  the  law  allows  him  to 
deduct  gifts  to  charity  without  limit,  if  in 
tbe  8  of  tbe  10  previous  years  a  total  of  90% 
or  better  his  taxable  income  has  been  given 
to  charity  or  paid  In  taxes.  In  this  way,  tbe 
rich  man  can  virtually  escape  paying  Income 
taxes,  while  giving  away,  or  paying  in  taxes, 
substanttaUy  less  than  90%  of  what  he  earns. 

3.  Eliminate  special  tax  treatment  for  stock 
options.  As  a  result  of  the  stock  option  loop- 
bole,  top  executives  of  large  corporations  are 
able  to  receive  part  of  their  pay  at  favor- 
able capital  gains  rates.  The  tax  dodge  works 
this  way.  When  a  corporation  rewards  an 
executive  with  a  bonus  or  a  raise,  he  must 
pay  income  tax  on  these  at  ordinary  rates. 
If,  however,  tbe  corporation  rewards  him  by 
giving  mm  on  option  to  purchase  Ita  stock, 
the  profit  the  executive  receives  when  be 
sells  the  stock  is  taxed  as  a  capital  gain,  at 
a  maximum  tax  rate  of  25%.  Closing  this 
loophole  would  save  us  $100  mlUlon  a  year. 

4.  Eliminate  tbe  $100  dividend  exclusion. 
In  1964,  one  out  of  every  seven  taxpayers 
got  a  tax  break  which  his  fellow  taxpayers 
did  not.  Tbe  lucky  ones  were  generally  tbe 
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high  bracket  taxpayers  who  Invest  in  stock. 
They  paid  no  tax  on  the  first  $100  worth  of 
dividends  which  they  received.  Abolishing 
this  special  privilege  would  increase  treasury 
revenue  by  $200  million  a  year. 

5.  Eliminate  the  benefits  derived  from  mul- 
ti-corporations. A  popular  way  to  avoid  high 
tax  rates  is  to  divide  the  income  from  one 
business  source  among  a^  number  of  largely 
fictional  companies.  In  other  words,  you  di- 
vide a  single  buslnees  enterprise  Into  a  i)um- 
ber  of  separate  parts  Just  to  receive  lower 
tax  rates.  Abolishing  this  loophole  would  save 
the  Treasury  $160  million  annually. 

6.  Reduce  the  oil  and  mineral  depletion 
allowance.  All  oil  and  mineral  allowances 
should  be  reduced  to  16%.  This  reductton 
would  save  the  Treasury  $800  mUUon  an- 
nually. 

7.  Establish  the  same  rate  for  gift  taxes 
and  estate  taxes.  Proposed  here  is  a  simple 
25%  Increase  in  tbe  gift  Ux  rate  so  that 
property  given  away  is  taxed  at  the  same 
rate  without  regard  to  whether  it  is  given 
during  the  donor's  lifetime  or  at  his  death. 
This  change  would  save  us  all  $100  million 
a  year. 

8.  Eliminate  the  payment  of  estate  taxes 
by  redeeming  government  bonds  at  par 
value.  This  would  save  us  another  $50  mil- 
lion. 

9.  Eliminate  accelerated  depreciation  on 
speculative  real  estate.  This  would  save  us 
another  8100  mllUon. 

I  do  not  claim  that  this  list  of  tax  changes 
is  exhaustive.  Other  loopholes  undoubtedly 
exist  within  the  elaborate  maze  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  But  these  changes  could 
be  a  good  beginning  toward  a  fairer  tax 
policy. 

Tax  reform  is  a  long,  arduous  road,  but  tbe 
Congress  should  begin  on  the  Journey  now. 
It  is  a  monumental  task  to  have  fairness 
and  equity  in  our  tax  code,  but  we  can  no 
longer  use  the  complexities  of  the  task  as  a 
proper  excuse  for  delay. 

Mr.  Average  Taxpayer  deserves  better 
treatment  from  his  Government. 


A  MEMBER  OF  INDIA'S  PARLIAMENT 
SPEAKS  ON  THE  CZECH  CRISIS 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CAuroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  20,  1968 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a~friend 
of  mine,  Mr.  Asoka  Mehta.  is  one  of 
India's  outstanding  political  leaders  and 
thinkers.  Since  his  nation's  independ- 
ence in  1947,  as  leader  of  the  Socialist 
Party  and  now  as  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gress Party,  he  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  India's  economic  development. 

During  the  vigorous  debate  over  the 
Czechoslovak  crisis  in  the  Lok  Sabha,  the 
lower  house  of  India's  Parliament.  Asoka 
Mehta  broke  rank  with  his  party,  voting 
to  condemn  the  Warsaw  Pact  coimtrles 
for  their  heinous  action  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia. He  also  resigned  from  his  Cabinet 
position  as  Minister  of  Petroleum  and 
Chemicals. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  Memi>er8  of 
the  House  his  courageous  speech  pre- 
sented in  the  Lok  Sabha.  hailing  the 
Czech  "bid  to  liberalize  and  democratize 
the  political  life  of  their  country."  I  sus- 
pect that  Mr.  Asoka 's  speech  states  what 
the  vast  majority  of  Indians  feel  about 
their  brethren  in  Prague  and  in  Eastern 
Europe  In  general  over  the  course  of 
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events  which  they  have  experienced  dur- 
ing the  past  several  months. 

With  your  p4  rmlsslon,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Insert  Mr.  Aaok  I's  speeoh  at  thlB  point  In 
the  Record: 
Spkccr  on  Czec:  ioolovakia  bt  Shu  Asoka 

MXHTA,  MP,  IK  THE  LOK  SaBB^  ON  AVOOSt 

30.  1908 

I  am  very  grate  ul  to  my  friend  Shrt  Buren- 
dranatb  Dwlvedy  for  giving  us  tbU  oppor- 
tunity to  exprcM  our  concern  for  and  aoU- 
darlty  with  Czecb  Slovakia. 

Why  are  we  ■<  concerned  about  Oaaoho- 
slovakla?  Becauoi  of  Its  history,  Ita  lon(  bU- 
tory  of  struggle  Ipr  freedom,  of  a  profoundly 
rich  culture  and  traditions  of  which  any 
country  can  be  p  'oud.  We  are  concerned  with 
Czechoslovakia  t  scause  we  have  enjoyed  the 
valued  frlendahl]  i  of  that  country:  it  niahed 
to  our  help  whe  i  we  were  In  dUBcultlee,  to 
strengthen  our  <  sfencea;  It  has  helped  us  to 
build  up  our  ecoi  omy. 

I  know  sometl  Ing  about  It  because  for  a 
period  of  tUne  :  was  Co-chairman  of  the 
Economic  Conuxlsslon  between  India  and 
Czechfiklovakla.  \  re  are  more  concerned  about 
CzechlMlovakla  tscause  there  a  struggle  of 
paramount  Impc  rtance  la  being  waged  and 
people  are  strugi  ling  to  make  socialism — or, 
the  proper  word  Ls  communism — humane.  It 
Is  the  effort  at  iilvlng  hiunanlty.  Imparting 
humanity,  Into  c  ommunlsm  that  evokes  our 
admiration. 

It  Is  not  only  i .  struggle  for  humane  coca- 
munlsm;  It  Is  a  Iso  a  struggle  for  humane 
International  ord  sr.  Between  nations  and  be- 
tween peoples,  til  ere  has  got  to  be  a  civilized 
code  of  behavlou  ,  a  code  of  behaviour  which 
would  evoke  the  allegiance  of  the  30tb  cen- 
tury man.  Because  It  Is  that  kind  of  struggle 
that  Is  being  waked  there,  that  as  socialists 
we  are  deeply  ai  d  profoundly  concerned. 

Sometimes,  It  s  said:  why  Is  It  that  some 
of  us  take  sucl  i  keen  Interest  where  the 
commimlst  coun  liea  are  Involved?  The  rea- 
son Is  very  slmme.  Thoee  who  claim  to  be 
the  wave  of  thi  i  future  have  to  maintain 
standards  which  have  to  be  very  different 
from  those  who  are  only  the  backwaters  of 
the  past. 

The  communists  claim  to  be  the  wave  of 
the  future.  We  ai  s  entitled  to  Judge  them  by 
the  standards  th;  it  history  demands  of  us. 

In  this  House  there  ue  many  of  us  who 
are  friends  of  tha  Soviet  Union.  I  have  myself 
had  various  opportunities  of  dealing  with  the 
leaders  of  the  S<  vlet  Union  and  but  for  the 
changed  clrcums  tanoes  I  had  already  planned 
a  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  next  month. 
Therefore,  there  U  no  question  of  our  not 
being  friendly  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Because 
we  are  friendly  to  the  Soviet  UUlon,  It  be- 
comes all  the  mi  ire  necessary  that  when  that 
country  makes  i  grievous  mistake,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  volc<  our  protest  and  our  deep 
regret. 

Czechoslovakia  has  many  leeaona  to  teach 
us.  When  the  pec  pie  are  endowed  with  a  pur- 
pose and  when  1  be  people  are  able  to  have 
a  leadership  tha ;  U  committed  to  a  sausa, 
nobody  Lb  able  tc  cow  them  down. 

There  are  man  r  colleagues  of  mine  In  this 
House  who  are  coi  istantly  worried  about  arms. 
They  do  not  kn<  w  what  will  happen  to  In- 
dia If  we  do  no;  get  aU  the  arms  that  we 
need.  I  too  am  oo  acerned  about  my  country's 
defence.  But  It  s  not  arms  that  will  ulti- 
mately save  a  pei  iple:  It  Is  the  mind  and  the 
heart  of  the  peop  le  themselves. 

If  there  Is  one  country  In  the  world  that 
teaches  this  lesi  on  that  when  the  people 
are  united,  when  they  are  filled  with  noble 
purposes,  when  hair  groupings  are  graced 
with  a  goal  and  i  hen  they  have  a  leadership 
which  Is  able  1  >  Inspire  them,  even  the 
mightiest  army  i  i  not  able  to  do  anything 
that  Is  CzechosK  vakla.  Trying  to  shape  our 
policies  In  the  q  iiest  of  arms  may  have  va- 
lidity up  to  a  p<  Int.  But  when  w«  are  con- 
oamad  with  dee>  and  profound  Issues,  we 
must  ultimately  anchor  our  hopes  In  the 
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unity  and  the  faith  of  our  people  and  not 
In  borrowed  arms. 

Then  again,  Ceechoelovakla:  whatever 
has  happened.  It  was  said  that  10  days  shook 
the  world  In  1917,  two  days  shook  the  world 
in  1968.  In  these  two  days,  the  people  of 
Caeohoslovakla  have  shown  that  given  the 
unity  they  are  able  to  assert  their  will  to 
a  great  extent.  If  they  have  not  succeeded 
fuUy,  It  Is  because  we  have  faUed  them;  It 
Is  the  peoples  of  the  world  who  have  been 
somewhat  mute  In  their  support  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Csechoslovakla. 

We  salute  them  for  their  soUdarlty, 
strength,  determination  and  the  dedication 
that  they  have  shown.  It  is  our  failure.  Let 
us  accept  that  at  this  critical  hour,  when 
people,  not  with  arms  but  with  their  bare 
bodies,  with  their  hearts  and  ml^s,  were 
trying  to  oppose  aggression  and  tyr&ny,  we 
did  not  stand  up  for  them. 

This  Is  our  sovereign  Parliament,  and  I 
would  therefore  like  to  Invite  your  atten- 
tion to  what  the  National  Assembly  of 
Caeohoslovakla  had  to  say  on  the  28th  August. 
It  adopted  a  resolution.  I  wish  It  were  pos- 
sible for  me  to  read  the  entire  text  of  It  and 
let  It  form  part  of  the  records  of  this  House, 
but  I  will  read  only  two  paragraphs  from  It: 

"The  National  Assembly  considers  forth- 
with the  occupation  of  the  Caeehoslovak  So- 
cialist Republic  by  the  armed  forces  of  the 
five  Warsaw  Trea^  countries  as  Illegal  and 
contrary  to  International  treaties  and  in  vio- 
lation of  the  United  Nations  Charter  as  weU 
as  the  Warsaw  Treaty." 

It  goes  on  to  say : 

"The  National  Assembly  Insists  on  un- 
compromising pursuance  of  the  principles 
and  policies  proclaimed  and  adopted  In  the 
Action  Programme  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Programme  of  the 
Government.  The  Members  of  the  National 
Assembly  pledge  that  they  will  do  their 
utmost  to  keep  the  process  of  democratlsa- 
tlon  continued  without  any  disturbances." 

It  Is  the  win  of  the  National  Assembly,  the 
will  of  the  Czechoslovaklan  people  that  was 
expressed  by  the  National  Assembly  In  the 
declaration  made  on  the  28th  Aiigust. 

For  me.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  sorrow  and 
abiding  regret  that  our  Parliament  Is  the 
only  Parliament  In  the  world  that  has  gone 
on  record  naylng  that  there  has  been  no 
violation  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Sir,  may  I  next  Invite  your  attention  to 
what  the  President  at  the  National  As- 
embly  said.  Like  our  Speaker,  Sir,  he  is  the 
tribune  of  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia,  and 
what  has  the  tribune  to  say  after  his  return 
from  Moscow?  He  says:  "It  is  a  painful  sub- 
ject. We  chose  the  path  of  compromise,  but  It 
was  not  easy.  Please  believe  we  put  forward 
every  argument  we  had.  We  were  aware  in 
Moscow  that  the  agreement  which  was  con- 
cluded could  be  considered  as  unacceptable 
and  even  be  Interpreted  as  treason."  He 
added: 

"But  it  Is  only  thanks  to  the  grand  firm- 
ness of  our  people  that  we  were  not  obliged 
to  accept  a  long  occupation  and  an  Im- 
posed Oovemmeut.  It  was  this  flrmneas 
which  finally  Influenced  the  position  taken 
by  the  opposite  side  .  .  .  'Of  course,  there 
are  moments  when  one  must  reject  all  com- 
promises and  risk  the  worst.'  " 

He  went  on : 

"We  made  our  decision  as  patriots  and 
soldiers  in  the  light  of  the  number  of  can- 
nons and  planes  on  our  territory." 

18,000  tanks,  1,000  planes  and  060.000 
soldiers — that  was  the  force  of  occupation 
that  was  imposed  upon  the  little  country  of 
Czechoslovakia.  He  continued: 

"We  arrived  at  the  conclusion  'Uiat  the 
ultimate  moment  had  not  yet  come  and  that 
we  could  seek  a  compromise  while  bearing  In 
mind  the  material  and  moral  risks  this 
would  entail. 

"llxe  future  will  judge  our  deolslcsi.  It  will 
dasortbe  our  choice  either  as  wisdom  or  as 
treaohery." 
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No  one  can  charge,  even  history  will  not 
charge,  the  brave  leaden  of  Czechoslovakia 
with  treachery.  But  I  do  not  know  whether 
sonM  of  us  will  be  condoned  at  that  orlms  by 
history.  They  have  been  compelled  to  accept 
this  compromise.  What  Is  the  compromise? 
The  Frssldent  said: 

"It  will  be  neoeaaary  to  grant  the  Oovem- 
mant  4>eelal  powers  concerning  measures  to 
be  taken  regarding  the  press  and  radio,  the 
dissolution  of  clubs  and  bans  on  new  politi- 
cal parttes." 

It  U  said: 

Czechoslovak  party  and  Oovemmant  lead- 
ers today  worked  against  time  to  find  a  com- 
munist party  leadership  acceptable  both  to 
Oeeohoelovakla  and  Bfoecow  and  to  restore 
order  throughout  the  country. 

They  have  to  find  a  leadership  acceptable 
to  someone  outside  their  country  I  That  is 
what  that  country  Is  being  called  upon  to  do. 
It  Is  being  called  upon  to  give  up  a  part  of  its 
liberalisation  programme.  What  Is  the  crime 
that  Czechoslovakia  has  committed?  It  has 
given  freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of 
expression.  This  ths  Soviet  calls  counter- 
revolutionary. 

In  this  House,  we  are  functioning  In  a 
multi-party  Parliament.  In  this  country, 
there  Is  full  freedom  of  speech  and  f uU  free- 
dom of  the  press.  If  this  Is  counter-revolu- 
tion, I  have  no  doubt  that  every  single  demo- 
crat In  this  Hoiise  would  be  proud  to  be  called 
a  counter-revolutionary.  If  revolution  Is  to 
smother  the  free  voice  of  Ozeohoslovakla,  I 
say,  fie  upon  that  revolution.  If  counter- 
revolution Is  to  let  the  people  m>eak  out  and 
express  their  legitimate  rlj^t,  that  counter- 
revolution Is  something  which  the  Indian 
people  have  cherished. 

Therefore,  let  no  attempt  be  made  to  cow 
us  down  by  using  these  words.  This  House 
stands  fully,  firmly  and  squarely  behind  the 
rights  for  which  the  Czechoslovak  people  are 
fighting.  They  have  been  told,  they  will  not 
be  permitted  to  fight  for  these  rights.  They 
are  being  oompells4,to  oompromlse.  Why  are 
they  compromising?  It  Is  because  14  million 
people  can  fight  only  up  to  a  point. 

What  about  the  rest  of  humanity?  What 
about  600  million  people  of  India?  To  what 
extent  are  we  giving  them  otir  hand  of  friend- 
ship and  cooperation?  To  what  extent  is  our 
shoulder  being  put  by  the  side  of  their 
shoulder  In  their  fight  for  these  rights?  This 
is  the  humane  phase  for  which  we  have 
been  working.  This  is  what  the  Father  of  the 
Nation  taught  us.  This  Is  what  we  learnt 
from  our  leaders. 

If  they  are  fighting  for  that,  stirely  we  are 
with  them.  If  we  do  not  say  that,  if  millions 
of  people  In  other  parts  of  the  world  do  not 
say  that  firmly  and  unequivocally,  if  they 
are  frightened  and  petrified.  If  their  own 
small  Interests  come  In  the  way  of  assertion 
of  their  basic  personaUty,  are  we  entitled  to 
blame  the  Czechoslovakia  people  and  leaders? 
Let  him  cast  the  first  stone  who  has  never 
sinned.  I  am  a  sinner  and  I  will  never  cast 
the  first  stone  at  them. 

Ood  forbid,  that  our  country  should  ever 
face  this  kind  of  situation.  But  If  It  ever 
does,  I  hope  and  trust  that  our  people  and 
Parliament  would  behaVe  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  Czechoslovak  Parliament  and  peo- 
ple have  done.  This  Is  the  only  tribute  I  can 
pay  to  Czechoslovakia.  If  ever,  Ood  forbid, 
such  a  situation  comes,  we  shall  emulate 
that  Illustrious  example. 

Why  did  the  Russians  do  it?  Mr.  Ota  Slk, 
ozire  of  the  Deputy  Prime  Ministers  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, was  asked  by  the  world  famous 
Italian  novelist  Alberto  Moravia,  what  he 
thought  was  the  motive  of  the  Invasion.  This 
Is  what  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister  of  Czecho- 
slovakia had  to  say  : 

"Certain  groups  in  power  felt  threatened 
by  the  happenings  in  Czechoslovakia.  If  our 
attempt  had  succeeded,  for  them,  it  would 
have  been  the  end.  Hence  the  reaction.  It 
was  a  reaction  not  against  a  definite  change, 
but  ag^dnst  any  sign  of  life  or  movement.  It 
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was  the  pure  and  simple  defence  of  the  poUtl- 
cal  status  quo." 

It  U  with  this  attempt  at  freezing  the 
whole  sltuaUon  in  the  world  and  at  con- 
trolling the  movement  of  the  spirit  of  man 
that  this  offensive  was  launched  with  6S 
lakh  soldiers,  18,000  tanks  and  1.000  aero- 
planes. It  is  against  that,  as  the  embodiment 
of  the  same  human  spirit,  we  are  being  com- 
pelled to  raise  our  voice  of  abiding  protest. 

There  are  many  wrltars  here.  I  also  claim 
to  be  a  hxunble  writer.  The  occupation  forces 
in  Czechoslovakia  have  recenUy  destroyed, 
razed  to  the  ground,  the  Writers'  BuUdlng 
because  of  their  wrath  against  wrltars.  As  a 
humble  wrltar,  I  would  Uke  to  convey  to  the 
wrltars  in  Czechoslovakia  that  they  can  raze 
the  structure,  but  they  cannot  destroy  the 
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air.  It  U  necessary  for  us  to  give  our  utmost 
mpport  to  CzechoslovakU.  There  Is  a  very 
respected  Jovimal  In  our  country.  It  had  the 
most  exalted  association.  I  was  distressed  to 
find  that  from  Ita  mast-head  It  has  removed 
the  famous  motto,  "freedom  Is  In  peril,  de- 
fend It  with  aU  your  might."  Maybe  the  Jour- 
nal thinks  it  worthwhile  to  erase  that  motto, 
but  the  deathless  message  that  out  departed 
leader  gave  this  country  will  never  be  for- 
gottan.  Freedom  U  In  peril.  Wherever  It  be, 
we  shaU  defend  it  with  aU  our  might. 

May  I,  therefore,  through  you.  Sir,  appeal 
to  the  House,  to  both  sides  of  the  House,  that 
the  Government,  the  Parliament  and  the  peo- 
ple must.  In  imequlvocal  tarms,  continue  to 
support  the  people  of  Czechoelovakla  because 
It  is  only  then  that  they  can  be  free.  They 
are  on  razor's  edge  if  we  do  not  stand  by  them. 

We  read  this  morning  in  the  National  Her- 
ald that  CzechoslovakU  had  been  threatened 
that  Slovakia  would  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Czechoelovaltla  would  prob- 
ably be  made  something  else.  Anything  can 
happen  there. 

Therefore,  let  us  discard,  let  us  throw  aside, 
limited  ideas  and  think  In  tarms  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  Issues  involved  and  extend  to 
Czechoslovakia  the  fullest  of  support  and  otir 
soUdarlty  as  the  Reeolutlon  moved  by  my  hon. 
friend  Shrl  Dwlvedy  seeks  to  do.  To  those  who 
seek  to  traduce  and  trample  upon  the  pro- 
tagonlste  of  humane  socialism  all  that  I  can 
•ay  in  the  Immortal  words  of  the  Spanish 
Republicans  during  the  Civil  War  is  "no 
paaaran." 


NEGATIVE  EFFECTS  OP  INTERNA- 
TIONAL WHEAT  ARRANGEMENT 
ON  UJ3.  WHEAT  PARMER 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tnlTi<»wmn  prices  set  up  by  the  arrange- 
ment and  other  countries  would  begin 
to  undercut  the  arrangement. 

Since  July  26  all  these  negative  aspects 
of  the  IGA  have  worsened,  further  hurt- 
ing the  UJS.  wheat  farmer,  as  the  experts 
warned  us  might  occur. 

The  price  of  wheat  has  declined  fur- 
ther, the  export  tax  has  been  Increased 
further,  export  volume  has  dropped  even 
more  alarmingly,  and  Prance  and  Aus- 
tralia have  begim  to  undercut  the  mini- 
mum prices  set  in  the  arrangement. 

Looking  at  statistical  evidence  bears 
out  all  these  points. 

On  June  12,  1968,  the  day  before  rati- 
fication of  the  arrangement,  September 
wheat  futures  closed  at  $1.35%  a  bushel 
in  Chicago.  At  the  close  of  trading  on 
September  12,  wheat  closed  at  $1.19  a 
bushel,  off  16%  cents  a  bushel.  In  Kansas 
City  on  Jime  12,  September  wheat  fu- 
tvu-es  closed  at  $1.41  Ye.  At  the  close  of 
trading  on  September  12.  they  closed  at 
$1,28%,  off  12%  cents  a  bushel. 

Earlier  in  the  year.  Department  of 
Agriculture  officials  had  stated  that 
wheat  prices  were  expected  to  average 
"somewhat"  below  the  $1.39  average  of 
marketing  year  1967-68.  "Somewhat" 
below  Is  certainly  an  understatement  as 
the  actual  figures  show  the  decline  in 
prices  has  been  substantial. 

Export  taxes  have  been  increased  even 

more  In  the  past  month  as  a  result  of 

the  IGA. 

As  of  Jime  17  export  tax  figures  were: 

|C«nb  p«r  bush«l| 
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Hard  Red  winter 18 

Son  and  other 2« 

As  of  July  26  the  new  export  tax 
fitures  were: 
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As  ot  Sept  12  export  tax  (igures 

were:  . 
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I  Export  sulMidy. 

Exports  of  U.S.  wheat  are  substantially 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or   lUSSOTTHI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  20,  1968 

Mr.  CrURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  26, 
I  pointed  out  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  pages  23790-23791,  a  number  of 
the  negative  effects  ratification  of  the 
International  Grains  Arrangement — 
IGA — ^waa  having  on  the  UJ3.  wheat 
fanner.  I  had  also  previously  spoken 
about  this  issue  over  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System  on  March  21, 1968,  on  the 
program  entitled  "What's  the  Issue?"  Al- 
ready in  late  July,  as  a  result  of  rati- 
fication of  the  arrangement,  a  U.S.  export 
tax  had  been  applied  on  wheat  exports, 
U.S.  wheat  exports  had  been  restricted, 
U.S.  wheat  prices  were  down  and  thus 
net  income  of  the  U.S.  wheat  fanner  was 
down. 

I  also  stated  that,  based  on  Judgments 
expressed  by  agricultural  economists  and 
farm  leaders,  I  thought  the  United  States 
would  be   unable   to   enforce   the  new 


off  from  the  1967-68  marketing  year 
July-August  exports  are  estimated  at 
103,059,000  bushels  contrasted  with  128,- 
028.000  In  the  same  period  of  1967  and 
154,933,000  in  the  first  2  months  of  the 
1966-67  crop  year.  The  July-August  out- 
go this  year  was  the  smallest  for  the 
period  since  1962,  when  the  2-month  out- 
go amoimted  to  94,483,000  bushels. 

These  figures  contrast  vividly  with  the 
fact  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  set  the  same  wheat  export  goal  for 
1968  as  for  1967 — 750  million  bushels. 

Additional^,  Australia  and  France 
have  begtm  to  undercut  the  minimum 
prices  agreed  to  In  the  IGA.  On  August 
8  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  John 
A  Schnittker  admitted  bugs  In  the  IGA 
might  be  allowing  Australia  to  undercut 
the  minimum  prices  set  in  the  arrange- 
ment. Australia  is  evidently  doing  this 
by  passing  off  premium  wheat  at  prices 
reserved  for  ordinary  category  wheat. 

On  August  20  reports  stated  Prance 
was  selling  wheat  at  14  to  15  cents  a 
bushel  below  the  IGA  minlmums.  Again 
on  August  27  it  was  reported  Prance 
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made  a  sale  to  Japan  at  18  cents  below 
the  minimum  price. 

Thus  the  United  States  bears  the  bur- 
den of  world  wheat  management  while 
other  coimtries  imdercut  the  minimum 
prices  of  the  IGA. 

Australia  has  now  called  a  meeting  of 
the  major  IGA  wheat  exporters  for  this 
week  in  Canberra,  Australia.  Unless  sat- 
isfaction Is  obtained  by  the  United  States 
at  this  meeting  there  are  indications  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  may  al- 
low UJS.  wheat  to  be  exported  at  less 
than  the  IGA  mlnimiuns. 

This  price  imdercutting,  coming  as 
soon  as  it  does  after  ratification  of  the 
IGA,  shows  that  the  new  minimums  were 
unrealistic  to  begin  with. 

These   higher   price   minlmums  have 
been  set  by  the  IGA  at  the  same  time  as 
heavy  wheat  surpluses  are  developing  in 
most  major  wheat  producing  countries. 
At  a  time  of  surpluses  one  should  not 
raise  prices  in  order  to  sell — one  lowers 
them.  This  logic  has  somehow  been  lost 
on  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Evidence  of  growing  surpluses  is  amply 
at  hand  in  the  United  States.  U.S.  farm- 
ers are  putting  much  more  wheat  under 
price-support  loans  than  In  1967.  U.S. 
farmers  through  July  31— the  first  month 
of  the  marketing  year — have  Impounded 
127    million    bushels    of    wheat — more 
than  triple  the  35  million  bushels  placed 
xmder  loan  in  the  comparable  period  in 
1967.  Some  grain  men  now  predict  a 
record  of  more  than  600  million  bushels 
of  the  1968  crop  will  be  put  under  loan — 
up  from  270  million  bushels  of  the  1967 
crop.  The  making  of  UJS.  export  prices  of 
wheat  more  expensive  through  the  new 
IGA  minlmums  and  thus  reducing  export 
posslblUtles  will  further  increase  U.S. 
wheat  surpluses. 

Thus  critics  of  the  International 
Grains  Arrangement  have  been  proved 
right  on  all  grounds. 

The  IGA  as  led  to  the  Imposition  of  an 
ever-increasing  export  tax. 
Domestic  wheat  prices  have  fallen. 
The  United  States  has  been  made  non- 
competitive in  world  markets  and  U.S. 
wheat  exports  have  fallen  off  drastically. 
Australia  and  Prance  have  begim  to 
imdercut  the  prices  set  by  the  arrange- 
ment. 

All  of  these  adverse  effects  have  begun 
to  occur  within  a  month  after  ratification 
of  the  arrangement  and  the  trends  are 
growing  even  more  negative. 

Ratification  of  the  International 
Grains  Arrangement  was  a  mistake.  Let 
us  admit  it  was  a  mistake  and  take  effec- 
tive action  before  U.S.  fanners  face 
greater  tragedy.  But  it  was  a  mistake 
that  need  not  have  been  made  if  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Freeman  had  been 
willing  to  listen  to  agricultural  experts 
instead  of  bullying  through  his  own 
views. 

U.S.  farmers  have  the  right  to  compete 
for  world  markets.  Let  us  get  rid  of  these 
policies  of  unrealistically  high  export 
prices  and  let  the  efficient  U.S.  wheat 
farmer  compete  freely. 

Let  us  quit  mixing  welfare  programs, 
be  they  foreign  aid  to  less  developed 
coimtries  or  domestic  welfare  programs, 
with  agricultural  programs.  Let  govern- 
ment translate  the  need  for  food  of  those 
who  cannot  afford  it  into  commercial  de- 
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mand  throturh '  rhatever  welfare  and  for- 
eign aid  progra  ma  are  deemed  advisable 
and  let  the  pilvate  agricultural  sector 
then  respond  to  meet  this  demand 
through  the  iiarke^lace  mechanism. 
BCixlng  welfani  and  agriculture  pro- 
grams resiilts  :n  poor  and  costly  pro- 
grams, both  for  agriculture  and  welfare. 
If  we  do  not  change  our  policy  the 
UJS.  wheat  f am  er  will  see  further  wheat 
price  erosion  ar  d  his  net  Income  will  fall 
even  further,  Increasing  the  damage  to 
the  UJS.  wheat/farmer.  Above  all,  let  us 
have  a  Seeretajry  of  Agriculture  In  the 
future  who  wU  listen  to  differing  points 
of  view — partl<ularly  of  those  who  are 
n  the  field  and  who  are 
private  enterprise  sys- 
tem, not  an  ek<momlc  system  run  by 
political  bureaucrats. 


knowledgeable 
disciples  of  th( 


JASnSS  E.  WEBB 


HON.  0  LIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TSZAS 

INTHSHOUSl  OF  RKPRKSBNTATIVES 

Friday,  ieptember  20.  1988 

Mr.  TEAQUl  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Washlngtoi  Post  of  September  18 
had  an  edltorliJ  which  apUy  identifies 
the  achlevemen  ts  and  outstanding  char- 
acter of  James/  E.  Webb.  Administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Admlnistrationi  and  a  g^reat  American. 
I  commend  thlsjedltorlal  to  your  reading : 
Jim  Webb  Rrrnss 

Virtually  f rom  lacratch.  with  tbe  country 
In  a  swlvet  over!  Soviet  prowe«s,  James  E. 
Webb  took  over  pie  Nation's  feeble  space 
program  and  diove  the  United  States 
firmly  Into  the  apace  age.  A  management 
specialist  who  ea  -Her  had  conquered  the 
heights  of  prtvat<  Industry  and  served  as 
Budget  Bureau  dlr  ictor  and  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  he  creat  td — In  the  civilian  space 
agency — the  larget  t  and  most  labyrinthine 
engineering  organU  ittlon  in  American  history, 
utUlzlng  at  Its  peak  400,000  people  and  30,000 
firms.  In  hU  eight -year  stewardship,  NASA 
proceeded  under  presidential  and  Congres- 
sional flogging  towi  rd  the  goal  of  a  manned 
lunar  landing  "in  ^hls  decade."  It  achieved 
repeated  successes  ind  but  a  single  Impor- 
tant faUure — the  fl*e  that  claimed  the  lives 
of  three  astronauts  aat  year. 

It  Is  characterls  ic  of  this  self-effacing, 
organlzatlon-mlnde  1  man  that  he  should 
choose  to  retire  now  at  his  62d  birthday,  prac- 
tically on  tbe  eve  o'  the  Apollo  launching — 
a  career-capping  evi  nt  If  ever  there  was  one. 
His  pxupose  Is  to  iiand  NASA  over  to  hla 
lieutenants  before  tl  le  change  of  administra- 
tion, on  the  theoif  that  the  agency  will 
thereby  have  a  bet  «r  chance  of  riding  out 
next  year's  power  iranafer.  The  country  Is 
fortunate  that  Bdr.  Webb  is  in  good  health 
and  determined  to  apply  himself  vigorously 
to  further  the  Natlc  n's  understanding  of  the 
space  age.  For  him  this  Is  far  more  than  a 
manner  of  proJectU  m  and  orbits;  It  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  nc  sessltles  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  a  great  mod  >m  society. 

Whereas  Mr.  Webb  leaves  NASA  with  its 
current  missions  at  equately  funded  and  its 
capabUltles  well  for  ined,  he  does  not  leave  It 
with  a  set  mission  beyond  landing  on  the 
moon.  This  la  tiaxtlj  bis  fault.  The  fading 
American  taste  for  (^petiUon  with  the  Rus- 
sians In  space  and  fehe  rising  competition  of 
other  claimants  tdr  Federal  fimds  explain 
NASA's  uncertain  estate;  Its  budget  has  b«en 
cut  $1.4  bUlion  In  foiir  years.  Americana  are 
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divided  as  to  whether  to  despair  or  take  cheer 
from  NASA's  plight.  To  the  agency's  retiring 
chief,  of  course,  it  is  a  bitter  plU.  At  any 
rate.  It  will  be  up  to  the  next  Administra- 
tion and  the  next  Congress  to  chart  Amer- 
ica's future  In  space.  That  they  have  a  choice 
is  the  singular  achievement  of  Jim  Webb. 


MAYOR  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY  AND  THE 
BOROUGH  OP  BROOKLYN 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODEU 

or  NXW   TOBK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  20,  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward O'Neill,  a  perceptive  political  re- 
porter for  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
suggested  recently  that  admiration  for 
John  V.  Lindsay,  the  mayor  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  varies  correlatively  with 
the  square  of  the  distance  from  our  city. 
There  Is  much  evidence  to  support  the 
O'Neill  thesis. 

Conversely,  within  the  geographic 
boundaries  of  our  city  admiration  for 
the  mayor  varies  Inversely  with  the  dis- 
tance from  city  hall.  In  recent  years,  the 
phrase  "se<-.ond-class  citizen"  has  become 
a  much-used  and  much-abused  term. 
However,  when  applied  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people  of  Brooklsm  In 
relation  to  the  Lindsay  administration, 
the  phrase  "second-class  citizen"  Is  em- 
ployed in  its  classic  pejorative  sense. 

According  to  the  population  census 
of  1960,  the  population  of  the  five  bor- 
oughs comprising  the  city  of  New  York 
was  as  follows: 

Brooklyn    3,627.319 

Queens    1.809.678 

Manhattan 1.898,281 

BroM    1.424.815 

Richmond   . __. „      221, 991 

Students  of  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion In  Baker  v.  Carr,  369,  U.S.  186,  can 
enjoy  a  field  day  applying  the  Supreme 
Court  doctrine  of  "one  person,  one  vote" 
to  the  status  of  the  people  In  Bnxddyn. 
All  available  statistics  clearly  show  that 
Brooklyn  is  the  most  populous  borough 
in  the  city.  And  anyone  reasonably  con- 
versant with  Baker  against  Carr  would 
assume  that  the  borough's  population 
plurality  is  refiected  in  its  votes  on  the 
board  of  estimate.  Yet  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

Brooklyn  has  just  two  votes  on  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Estimate,  pre- 
cisely the  number  of  votes  on  that  board 
by  the  Borough  of  Richmond,  with  a 
population  of  221,991  against  a  Brooklyn 
population  of  2,627,319.  I  have  a  whole- 
some regard  and  respect  for  the  pec^ile 
of  Richmond,  but  as  a  Brooklynite.  I 
cannot  subscribe  to  the  notion  that  one 
Staten  Islander  is  equal  to  12  Brooklyn- 
Ites. 

Moreover,  the  Boroughs  of  Manhat- 
tan, Bronx,  and  Queens,  each  has  fewer 
people  than  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 
Yet  each  of  those  boroughs  enjoy  six 
votes  on  the  board  of  estimate  against 
the  two  votes  given  to  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn.  Again,  I  have  nothing  but  ad- 
miration for  the  people  of  Manhattan, 
of  Bronx,  and  Queens,  but  I  will  fight  to 
the  death  the  notion  that  it  takes  more 
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than  three  Brookljmltes  to  equal  one  of 
them. 

The  discrimination  against  the  people 
of  BrooklsTi  in  voting  power  on  the 
board  of  estimate  has  been  exacerbated 
by  Lindsay  appointments.  The  city  of 
New  York  publishes  annually  what  is 
popularly  known  as  "The  Little  Green 
Book,"  an  authoritative  statement  of 
who's  who  and  what's  what,  which  makes 
it  the  moral  equivalent  of  the  Congres- 
sional Directory. 

According  to  the  1968  "Little  Green 
Book"  of  all  the  high  municipal  ofBcials 
In  the  Lindsay  administration  who  en- 
joy the  dignity  and  stature  of  having 
published  their  home  address,  47  reside 
in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  and  only 
eight  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  This 
is  a  phase  about  the  Lindsay  administra- 
tion with  respect  to  which  the  people  In 
the  Borough  of  Brookljm  cannot  espe- 
cially complain  about.  The  people  In  the 
boroughs  other  than  Manhattan  are 
treated  with  equal  disdain. 

As  Mayor  Lindsay  views  the  city  of 
New  York,  only  Manhattan  counts. 
There  are  nine  members  of  his  urban 
design  coimcll.  all  Manhattanites.  Ap- 
parently, according  to  Mr.  LindBay,  no 
one  In  Brooklyn  or  in  any  of  the  other 
boroughs  has  any  resident  who  con- 
tributes anjrthing  of  value  to  urban 
design. 

John  Lindsay's  youth  counsel  bureau 
has  17  members  but  only  one  of  them  is 
a  Brooklyn  resident.  Apparently,  Mayor 
Lindsay  is  afflicted  with  the  notion  that 
Brooklyn  is  the  "borough  of  senior 
citizens." 

John  Lindsay's  board  of  corrections 
has  nine  members,  all  of  whom  boast  of 
Manhattan  addresses.  In  Brooklyn  we 
regard  this  distribution  as  a  compliment. 
Apparently.  Mayor  Lindsay  operates  un- 
der the  strange  delusion  that  no  one  in 
Brooklyn  ever  winds  up  in  an  institu- 
tion subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  de- 
partment of  correction. 

Mayor  Lindsay  is  responsible  for  the 
appointment  of  four  members  as  tr.,uitee8 
of  the  New  York  City  Educational  Con- 
struction Fund.  Three  of  those  reside  in 
Manhattan.  Brooklyn  is  not  represented 
on  that  board.  But  Cross  River.  N.Y.. 
wherever  that  may  be,  is  represented  by 
the  fourth  trustee. 

The  three  members  of  the  board  of 
ethics  are  all  Manhattanites,  as  if  there 
were  no  ethics  in  the  other  four  boroughs. 
There  is  one  Brooklynite  on  the  board  of 
health,  the  other  four  live  in  Manhattan. 
Of  the  IS  members  on  the  commission  for 
foster  care  of  children.  Brooklyn  is  repre- 
sented by  one  member  against  11  mem- 
bers from  Manhattan.  All  11  members 
of  the  art  commission  are  from  Man- 
hattan. But  one  of  seven  members  of  the 
formidable  city  planning  commission  is 
a  Brooklyn  resident. 

And  so  It  goes  all  the  way  down  the 
line.  Another  example:  the  department 
of  social  services  Is  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  approximately  1  million  peo- 
ple and  expends  over  $1  billion  of  tax- 
payer moneys  a  year,  amounting  to 
roughly  16  percent  of  the  total  city 
budget.  The  conunlssloner  of  this  depart- 
ment resides  In  Scarsdale,  N.Y.,  wherever 
that  may  be. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  hardly 
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surprising  that  the  Lindsay  administra- 
tion harbors  the  quaint  notion  that  the 
city  of  New  York  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Harlem  River,  on  the  east  by  the 
East  River,  on  the  south  by  Upper  New 
York  Bay,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Hudson 
River.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Lindsay  administration  has  had  dire  con- 
sequences for  the  people  of  the  Borough 
of  Brooklyn. 

Ftor  example,  the  Lindsay  administra- 
tion seems  determined  to  build  the  Cross- 
Brooklyn  Expressway,  a  trackway  which 
no  one  wants  but  which  Mr.  Lindsay 
favors  as  a  Manhattan  bypass.  This  proj- 
ect would  scorch  the  earth  of  Brooklyn, 
destroy  homes,  jobs,  and  rich  community 
life.  But  all  of  this  Is  as  nothing  to  Mayor 
Lindsay,  who  sees  Brooklyn  only  as  a 
Manhattan  bypass.  John  Lindsay's  Man- 
hattan-residing hospital  commissioner 
has  made  a  shambles  out  of  the  city's 
hospital  services.  How  do  you  save  his 
neck?  Simply  close  Brooklyn's  Coney  Is- 
land Hospital,  which  serves  a  commu- 
nity of  750.000  people.  Crime  is  on  the  In- 
crease in  our  city.  How  do  you  solve  the 
crime  problem?  Lindsay's  Manhattan-re- 
siding police  commissioner  says  to  close 


the  70th  police  precinct  in  the  Village  of 
Flatbush.  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 
We  have  more  fires  In  the  city  than  the 
fire  department  can  handle.  The  solu- 
tion? Lindsay's  Manhattan-residing  fire 
conmilssloner  says  close  down  a  firehouse 
in  Coney  Island.  And  so  It  goes. 

Brooklyn  Is  a  community  of  2,627,319 
pe(H>le.  This  makes  Brooklyn  the  third 
largest  city  in  the  United  States — third 
only  to  New  Yoric  City  Itself  and  Chicago. 
Brooklyn  has  a  greater  population  than 
Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia.  Detroit,  and 
almost  three  times  as  many  people  as 
Baltimore,  America's  sixth  largest  city. 

The  people  in  our  borough  are  getting 
tired  of  playing  second  fiddle  to  Manhat- 
tan and  are  getting  tired  of  the  Lindsay 
administration  which  conceives  of  Brook- 
lyn much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Soviet 
Union  looks  upon  Czechoslovakia,  an  area 
whose  resources  and  wealth  should  be 
drained  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Brooklyn  had  been  a  separate  city  up 
imtil  consolidation  of  the  Greater  City 
of  New  York  in  1898.  It  is  highly  likely 
that  consolidation  then  was  appropriate, 
but  it  may  have  outlived  its  usefulness. 
It  may  be  that  the  city  of  New  York 


should  be  unconsolidated,  so  that  Brook- 
lyn power  may  be  fully  employed  for  the 
benefit  of  its  people  with  full  opportunity 
to  achieve  their  own  destiny. 

It  is  noteworthy  to  observe  that  this 
year  marks  the  70th  anniversary  of  con- 
solidation of  the  Greater  City  of  New 
York.  I  take  it  that  It  was  a  matter  of 
grace  on  the  part  of  the  Lindsay  admin- 
istration not  to  celebrate  the  occasion. 

Obviously,  the  people  of  our  city  have 
nothing  to  celebrate.  As  Edward  O'Neill 
put  it:  You  have  to  live  far  away  from 
New  York  City  to  admire  Mayor  John  V. 
Lindsay. 


THE  "PUEBLO":  HOW  LONG,  MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILUAM  J .  SCHERLE 

or  xowA 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  20,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
242d  day  the  USS.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  R.  V.  Coger,  pastor  of  the 
Matthews  Memorial  Baptist  Church. 
Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  Eternal,  Father  of  all  our  breth- 
ren of  every  land  and  race,  we  pray  to 
Thee  In  whom  alone  our  lives  shall  find 
their  peace  and  power.  We  call  out  of  our 
need  and  out  of  our  longing.  Thou  dost 
know.  O  God,  how  our  hearts  are  bur- 
dened by  the  world's  sorrows  and  our 
own  anxieties.  We  pray  for  all  those  who 
suffer  from  the  denial  of  the  privileges 
of  freedom  and  especially  for  those  who 
are  overwhelmed  by  the  cruelty  of  men. 
Bless  the  President,  guide  our  legislators; 
give  them  wisdom  bom  from  on  high. 
May  they  legislate  wisely,  act  with  justice 
and  prudence,  and  themselves  set  the  ex- 
ample of  what  a  citizen  should  be.  Save 
us,  we  pray,  from  violence,  discord,  law- 
lessness, pride,  arrogance,  pestilence,  and 
famine.  Make  us  such  that  we  shall  be  a 
guide  to  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world,  leading  them  into  that  higher 
life  of  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
These  intercessions  and  thanks  we  leave 
with  Thee  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  September  19.  1968,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  the  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJt.  16176.  An  act  to  authorlce  the  trans- 
fer, conveyance,  lease,  and  improvement  of. 


and  construction  on.  certain  property  in  the 
District  of  Colimibla,  for  use  as  a  head- 
quarters site  for  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  as  sites  for  governments  of  foreign 
countries,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  18766.  An  act  to  amend  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964 
for  Certain  Employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  663.  An  act  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  certain  nonmalleable  iron 
castings; 

H.R.  6862.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Slator  C. 
Blackiston,  Jr.; 

UJR.  773S.  An  act  relating  to  the  dutiable 
status  of  aluminum  hydroxide  and  oxide, 
calcined  bauxite,  and  bauxite  ore;  and 

HJt.  17624.  An  act  to  amend  section  602  of 
tbe  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  relating  to 
construction-differential  subsidies. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.  1321.  An  act  to  establish  tbe  North  Cas- 
cades National  Park  and  Ross  Lake  and  Lake 
Chelan  National  Recreation  Areas,  to  desig- 
nate tbe  Pasayten  WUdemess  and  to  modify 
the  Olader  Peak  WUdemeM,  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

8.  3068.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
•ouroes  Planning  Act  to  revise  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  for  administering 
the  provisions  of  tbe  act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Soiate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
1S263)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Asadstance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes." 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJL 
17126)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2S15) 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Redwood  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

"Ttie  message  sUso  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  ccmcurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  2589.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  retail  in- 
stallment sales  of  consumer  goods  (other 
than  motor  vehicles)  and  semces,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  2671.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  noxious  plants  on  land  under  the  control 
or  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Oovemment; 
and 

S.  3986.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Fazm 
Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  19SS, 
as  amended,  to  expedite  retirement  of  Oov- 
emment capital  from  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks,  production  credit  associations 
and  banks  for  co(^>eratlve8,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

KEEP  TARIFF  ON  COPPER 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  we 
will  have  before  us  here  in  the  House  a 
bill  that  exempts  bauxite  from  a  tariff. 
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This  is  a  HouselbUl,  already  passed  here, 
that  has  been  a  mended  in  the  Senate  to 
suspend  the  tai  Iff  on  copper  imports  as 
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well. 

Mind  you,  bailxlte  Is  a  clay  from  which 
aluminum  Is  extjracted.  The  tariff  exemp- 
tion applies  onlj  to  the  clay.  The  amend- 
ment attached  in  the  Senate,  however, 
does  not  Just  si  spend  the  tariff  on  cop- 
per clay— it  suipends  the  tariff  on  re- 
fined copper. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  suspend 
this  1  »/^-cent  ta:  iff  on  copper  any  longer. 
Over  the  years  i :  has  cost  us  In  jobs,  and 
In  the  last  year  i  icreaslng  copper  imports 
cost  us  1,600  Jobs  Just  in  Butte.  Mont. 

And,  while  copper  producing  compa- 
nies cut  down  (n  domestic  mining  and 
refining,  they  ar  s  projecting  expansion  of 
many  of  their    orelgn  operations. 

I  submit  the  l>/2-cent  tariff  is  not 
enough.  It  shou  d  be  increased.  But  we 
can  take  a  step  n  the  right  direction  by 
rej^ting  the  Se  late  amendment  to  the 
bauxite  bill  an(  by  rejecting  this  sus- 
pension of  the  0  jpper  tariff. 

Log  exports  to  Japan  posed  a  compa- 
rable threat  to  the  domestic  timber  In- 
dustry. In  this  situation,  the  export  of 
raw  logs  was  thi  i  same  as  the  export  of 
Jobs  because  oui  mills  were  denied  the 
raw  material. 

Just  last  weec  we  won  that  battle 
when  the  Congmss  approved  a  proposal 
to  tightly  restrict  the  export  of  logs  from 
west  of  the  lOOtl  meridian. 

Now  we  must  turn  our  attention  to 
winning  the  bat  Je  for  workers  In  the 
copper  industry. '  rhat  is  the  reason  I  took 
the  floor  here  to  lay.  I  urge  you  to  con- 
sider the  importa  ice  of  this  industry  and 
the  Importance  ojr  seeing  that  this  tariff 
Is  imposed. 
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age createa  a  parking  and  transportation 
problem  for  employeea  of  the  Government 
and  members  of  the  public  vlaltlng  Oovem- 
ment  buildings  and  their  elected  Members  of 
Congress.  Therefore,  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
business  of  the  Unletd  States  and  provide 
for  the  needs  of  citizens  visiting  the  Nation's 
Capital.  It  Is  the  purpoee  of  this  Act  to 
provide  for  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  certain  parking  facilities  for 
oflBcers  and  employees  of  the  Government 
and  for  members  of  the  public  transacting 
business  with  and  visiting  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Ssc.  2.  (a)  Tbe  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (hereafter  In  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Oonunlsloner")  Is  au- 
thorized to  contract  for  the  construction, 
alteration,  maintenance,  and  operation  In 
connection  with  local,  quallfled,  private  park- 
ing operators,  of  such  facilities  on,  above,  or 
below  Federal  or  District  of  Columbia 
properties  In  the  District  of  Columbia  as  he 
determines  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  The  Commissioner  ahall 
consult  with  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  In  connection  with  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral property  to  cazry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Tbe  Oommlssloner  may  fix  fees  for 
the  \ue  of  parking  facilities  provided  under 
this  Act.  The  fees  fixed  for  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  shall  be  nominal 
and  shall  be  flxed  taking  Into  consideration 
the  proximity  of  the  parking  faculty  to  their 
place  of  employment.  All  proceeds  from 
leasee,  fees,  and  other  charges  collected  by 
the  Commissioner  under  this  Act  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  Treasury  as  mlsceUaneous 
receipts. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
<nake  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act,  Including 
rules  and  regulations  relating  to  hours  of 
operation,  general  administration,  manage- 
ment. aUocatlon  of  parking  spaces,  and 
criteria  for  assignment  of  parking  spaces. 

(d)  Tbe  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
lease  parking  faculties  to  carry  out  this  Act 
and  to  contract  with  local,  experienced,  pri- 
vate parking  operators  for  the  operation  of 
any  parking  facility.  Each  such  lease  and 
each  such  contract  shall — 

(1)  state  the  amount  of  the  parking  fees 
to  be  charged  users  of  each  facility, 

(3)  authorize  official  Government-owned 
vehicles  being  used  for  Government  busi- 
ness to  park  without  charge, 

(3  authorize  the  lessee  or  contractor  dur- 
ing specific  nonworklng  hours  to  permit  the 
pubUc  to  use  the  parking  faclUty  for  reason- 
able fees  and  to  retain,  m  whole  or  In  part, 
the  proceeds  from  such  fees, 

(4)  require  the  leasee  or  contractor  to 
have  In  force  at  all  times  during  the  period 
of  the  lease  or  contract  public  liability  In- 
surance saving  the  Government  harmless 
from  all  damages  arising  out  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  parking  facility,  and 

(5)  contain  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Sac.  3.  In  carrying  out  his  duUes  und^r 
this  Act,  the  Commissioner  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  the 
equitable  distribution  of  parking  facilities 
throughout  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
due  regard  for  the  comparative  urgency  of 
need  for  such  facilities,  and  to  that  end  he 
ahall  take  Into  consideration  the  availability 
of  public  transportation,  other  public  as  well 
as  commercial  offstreet  perking  facilities, 
and  municipal,  regional,  and  other  plan- 
ning for  the  future  extension  or  Improve- 
ment of  public  transportation  and  parking 
fadUtles.  The  highest  priority  shaU  be  given 
to  any  project  to  provide  parking  facUltlee 
for  motor  vehicles  of  pwraons  employed  In 
the  Government  Printing  Office's  building 
on  North  Capitol  Street.  In  determining  tbe 
location  and  design  of  those  parking  facUl- 
tlee consideration  shaU  be  given  to  the  In- 


cidence of  crime  in  the  area  surrounding 
those  buUdlngs. 
Sac.  4.  As  used  under  this  Act— 

(1)  The  tenn  "parking  faclUty"  means  any 
structure  designed  for  offstreet  parking  of 
motor  vehicles  of  the  Government,  its  offi- 
cers and  employees,  and  members  of  the  pub- 
Uc vlaltlng  the  Nation's  Capital. 

(2)  Thet  terms  "construct"  and  "alter" 
Include  preliminary  planning,  engineering, 
architectural,  legal,  fiscal,  and  economic  in- 
vestigations and  studies,  surveys,  designs, 
plans,  wm'klng  drawings,  qMctficatlons,  prcJ 
cedures,  and  other  slmUar  actions  necessary 
for  the  construction  or  alteration  of  a  park- 
ing facility. 

(8)  The  term  "United  States"  Includes  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(4)  The  term  "Government"  means  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla  and 
by  any  department,  agency,  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  Including  any  wholly  owned 
Government  corporation  and  any  establish- 
ment In  the  legislative  or  Judicial  branch  of 
the  Government  except  the  Senate,  tbe 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Archl. 
tect  of  the  Capitol  and  any  activities  under 
his  direction. 

(6)  The  term  "quallfled  private  parking 
operator"  means  an  operator,  financially  re- 
sponsible, wtlh  a  proven  record  of  large- 
scale,  efficient  operation. 

AMENDMENTS    OITCRED    BT    MR.    M'MILLAN 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
some  amendments. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  the  amend- 
menta  were  ordered  to  be  considered  en 
bloc.) 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  McMillan: 
On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  9  and  10  and 
insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  (hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  83 
the  'Administrator')." 

On  page  2,  strike  out  the  sentence  begin- 
ning In  line  16  and  Insert  the  following: 
"However,  before  constructing,  altering, 
maintaining,  or  operating  any  parking  facil- 
ity under  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall 
secure  the  approval  of  the  bead  of  the  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  in 
whom  jurisdiction  and  control  over  the  Fed- 
eral property  Involved  Is  vested,  or.  In  the 
case  of  District  of  Columbia  property,  tbe 
approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

On  page  2,  line  19,  strike  out  "Commis- 
sioner" and  insert  "Administrator". 

On  page  2,  beginning  In  line  24,  strike  out 
"Commissioner"  and  Insert  "Administrator". 
On  page  3.  line  3,  strike  out   "Commis- 
sioner" and  Insert  "Administrator". 

On  page  3.  line  8.  strike  out  "Commis- 
sioner" and  Insert   "Administrator". 

On  page  3,  beginning  In  line  9,  strike  out 
"experienced,"  and  Insert  "quallfled". 

On  page  4,  line  6,  strike  out  "Commis- 
sioner" and  Insert  "Administrator". 

On  page  4,  beginning  In  line  7,  strike  out 
"throughout  the  District  of  Colxunbla"  and 
Insert  "among  the  properties  of  the  Govern- 
ment". 

On  page  4.  line  11,  strike  out  "pubUc"  and 
Insert  "Government". 

On  page  4,  beginning  In  line  16,  strike  out 
"persons  employed  In  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office's  buildings  on  North  Capitol  Street " 
and  Insert  "officers  and  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment employed  In  the  buildings  on  North 
Capitol  Street  presently  occupied  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office". 

On  page  4.  line  21,  strike  out  "under"  and 
Insert  "In". 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
gtote  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  was  the  request? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  request  was  that 
the  further  reading  of  the  committee 
amendments  be  dispensed,  with  and  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

There  is  an  immediate  and  direct  Fed- 
eral interest  and  responsibility  in  the 
Federal  Government's  providing  ade- 
quate parking  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  for 
the  following  reasons: 

First.  There  are  approximately  215,000 
Federal  employees  who  work  in  the  Dis- 
trict, about  50  percent  of  all  employment 
in  the  city. 

Second.  Nearly  16  million  Americans 
visit  Washington  each  year. 

Tliird.  The  embassies  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments are  located  here,  and  at  least 
9,000  citizens  of  other  countries  are  sta- 
tioned here  for  the  representation  of  for- 
eign governments. 

Fourth.  There  are  all  the  people  who 
come  to  Washington  to  represent  their 
interests  by  petitioning  Congress  and 
the  various  Federal  agencies. 

GROWTH    IN   SOOTHWSSr   WASHINGTON 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  Southwest 
Washington  alone,  in  the  area  south  of 
the  Mall,  in  building  construction,  and 
employment,  is  suflBcient  to  Justify  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  17854. 

Since  1965,  Southwest  Washington  be- 
tween Capitol  HUl  and  12th  Street  SW., 
lias  been  experiencing  a  dramatic 
change,  and  is  fast  becoming  the  major 
center  of  Federal  employment  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

This  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
extensive  building  program  in  Southwest 
Washington— a  program  that  includes 
both  Government  buildings  and  private 
development  which  will  include  oflBce 
buildings,  stores,  and  a  new  hotel.  In 
addition  to  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  already  located  there — the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  NASA, 
and  others — the  major  new  Government 
establishments  in  the  area  are  the  new 
Forrestal  Building,  which  is  expected  to 
amount  to  a  downtown  version  of  the 
Pentagon,  and  the  huge  new  headquar- 
ters of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  An  extensive  em- 
ployment population  explosion  is  already 
evident  there,  brought  about  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation whose  employees  now  spill  over 
into  half  dozen  office  buildings  in  South- 
west occupied  by  NASA,  HEW,  and  USIA. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  Government 
agencies  which  will  eventually  be  housed 
south  of  the  Mall. 

The  present  and  projected  employment 
figures  for  the  Southwest  Mall  area  Illus- 
trate the  great  change  that  is  taking 
place  there: 


SOUTH  MALL  EMPLOYMENT 


Existing     Projected 
(1967)       (1980) 


''***Agrieulture 9.700  11.000 

Housing  end  Urbtn  Development _..--.  5.600 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 8, 500  17, 000 

Department  ot  Defense 6,400 

Department  ol  Transportttion ..-^.  9.000 

Treasury                   4.  zoo  o.  auu 

SmitJisonian' institution 900  1,000 

National  Aeronautics  and  Spacs 

Administration 2.JO0  2,400 

Miscellaneaus  and  other 7,800  12,300 

Total              33,500  68,500 

Privite.^.;::;:::: 1,200  i8.8oo 

Total 35.000  87.000 


Prior  to  1965,  employment  estimates 
of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission represented  that  in  1980  there 
would  be  46,000  Jobs  located  in  the 
Southwest  area.  Since  then,  the  fore- 
cast has  changed  radically.  By  1971  an 
estimated  85,000  woikers  will  be  travel- 
ing to  and  from  their  employment  In 
Southwest.  It  is  now  estimated  that  this 
area's  downtown  daytime  population  will 
exceed  the  downtown  populations  In 
cities  such  as  Seattle,  Pltteburgh,  and 
Baltimore. 

Street  traffic  congestion  is  already  se- 
vere in  Southwest  Washington,  especially 
during  rush  hours.  Much  of  the  parking 
area  that  was  available  when  the  present 
basic  system  was  authorized  has  disap- 
peared. Street  congestion  is  expected  to 
be  such  a  problem  that  in  one  report  by 
traffic  consultants  the  General  Services 
Administration  has  been  advised  to  de- 
lay a  part  of  its  public  building  program 
in  Southwest  until  the  subway  rapid 
transit  service  is  in  operation  within 
the  area. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
study  of  Federal  employee  parking  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  1962  showed 
that  there  were  approximately  130,000 
Federal  employees  in  the  area  in  1961. 
Of  this  number.  40,000  came  to  work  by 
car.  all  the  way  or  part  way.  If  all  were 
to  go  all  the  way  to  work  by  car,  15,000 
additional  parking  spaces  would  be 
needed.  The  total  number  of  parking 
spaces  on  Government  lots  or  in  Govern- 
ment garage  was  12,748.  The  ratio  of 
parking  spaces  ranged  from  1:4  in  some 
agencies  to  1 :  228  in  others. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Parking  Highway  Survey  in  1961 
showed  that  64  percent  of  all  offstreet 
parking  spaces,  In  Government  and  pri- 
vate lots  and  garages  were  used  for  long- 
term  parking  by  persons  at  work.  Among 
other  cities  surveyed,  the  District  had 
the  highest  percentage  of  all-day  parkers. 
The  remainder  of  offstreet  parking 
spaces  were  used  primarily  for  business — 
21  percent— and  shopping— 10  percent. 
The  length  of  time  parking  spaces  were 
used  by  persons,  other  than  workers,  av- 
eraged less  than  2  hours.  A  parking 
space,  not  used  for  all-day  work  park- 
ing, served  three  or  four  times  the  num- 
ber of  parkers.  Thus  if  parking  is  fur- 
nished for  Government  workers,  who 
were  transferred  from  downtown  busi- 
ness parking  to  Government  spaces 
would  release  short-term  parking  space 
for  at  least  3,000  parkers  wanting  to 
shop  or  do  business. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  is  this  limited  to  a 
local  contractor?  I  believe  the  bill  speci- 
fies that  the  parking  facilities  must  be 
operated  through  a  local  contractor. 
Why  are  all  other  contractors  excluded? 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speller,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  provide  adequate 
parking  on  federally  owned  or  District- 
owned  property  for  employees  of  the  Dis- 
trict government  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  p€(«3le  doing  business  with 
the  Federal  Government,  the  District 
government,  and  tourists.  The  general 
idea  is  to  have  these  facilities  con- 
structed, maintained,  and  operated  by 
experienced  operators  who  know  what 
they  are  doing.  Therefore  we  felt  it  wise 
to  place  restrictions  In  the  bill  to  assure 
that  we  would  have  people  who  are  In 
the  operation  of  parking  business  to 
make  these  contracts  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  there  are  people  in  the 
parking  business  all  over  this  country. 
Why  do  you  specify  that  they  must  be 
local  operators,  local  contractors?  Are 
they  the  only  petn^le  who  know  anything 
about  parking? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  they  are 
more  familiar  with  the  parking  problems 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Actually,  it 
could  be  opened  to  the  general  public  to 
bid,  but  we  wanted  to  make  certain  that 
we  did  have  adequate  and  efficient  park- 
ing facilities  provided  for  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  not  open  it  to  some 
competition  in  the  matter  of  con- 
tracting? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  There 
again  it  is  a  question  of  experience  in 
operating  parking  facilities  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Contractors  may  have  had 
experience  elsewhere  but  would  not  be 
familiar  with  the  problems,  the  cost  of 
construction  as  well  as  the  general  em- 
ployee problems,  in  the  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  McMHiLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man that  contracts  are  made  with  con- 
tractors in  Philadelphia,  Boston.  Chi- 
cago, and  all  over  this  country  to  con- 
struct buildings  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  do  not  understand  the  reasoning 
» that  would  limit  the  operation  of  park- 
ing lots  on  a  large  scale,  as  this  bill  pro- 
vides If  the  terms  of  the  bill  are  carried 
out.  to  local  contractors.  I  do  not  know 
why. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Of  course, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  there 
is  more  than  one  local  operator  Involved. 
There  will  be  competitive  bids.  There 
may  be  a  lot  of  garages  that  will  have 
to  be  constructed  that  may  have  to  op- 
erate at  a  loss  but  could  be  tied  in  with 
other  parking  garages  and  contracts  in 
order  to  have  a  balanced  program  fr<Kn 
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•  financial  8tan<  point  throughout  the 
National  Capital.  If  you  start  having 
limited  bids  on  or  e  project  here  and  an- 
other project  the  -e,  you  will  find  some 
which  will  not  be  self -sustaining. 

It  is  hoped  and  we  do  believe  that  this 
could  be  self-flnai  clng  and  self -liquidat- 
ing and  not  cost  tl  e  taxpayers  one  dollar. 
Mr.  OROS8.  T  Hat  Is  my  next  ques- 
tion. How  much  d  ws  the  gentleman  pre- 
dict or  envisage  t  ds  is  going  to  cost  the 
taxpayers  of  the    tntlre  country? 

Mr.  BROYHIL  j  of  Virginia.  If  the 
gentleman  will  y  Bid  further,  I  will  re- 
peat my  answer,  the  statement  I  Just 
made,  that  with  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  the  ( halrman  Just  offered, 
we  will  authorlM  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  contract  for  the  con- 
struction and  ope  ration  of  garages  and 
charge  fees.  The  General  Services  Ad- 
ministrator will  IBt  nomtnftl  fees.  Tlie 
Federal  employee ,  tourists,  and  people 
doing  business  wit  i  the  Government  will 
.be  i^^Qilred  to  pas  fees,  and  that  should 
pay  for  these  facil  ties. 
Mr.  GROSS.  He  w  about  acquisition  of 

sites?  

Mr.  BROTHIIil  of  ^^rglnla.  This  pro- 
vides for  construe  Ion  of  the  facilities  on 
Federal  and  Distr  ct-owned  property,  on 
property  now  aire  idy  owned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Bu  i  is  the  gentleman  pre- 
pared to  give  us  assurance  here  today 
that  this  is  not  g(  ting  to  result  in  a  bill 
of  cost  to  all  the  t  ucpayers  of  this  coun- 
try?   

Mr.  BROYHILI  of  Virginia.  It  is  my 
understanding  of  t  le  legislation  that  if  it 
costs  the  taxpayer  any  money,  we  would 
have  to  come  back  for  further  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Th  it  is  certainly  not  the 
answer  I  wanted,  want  somebody  here 
to  tell  me  here  ard  now,  when  we  au- 
thorize large-scale  construction  and  op- 
eration of  parking  lots  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  chai  ge  fees  for  those  lots, 
that  it  is  not  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers 
of  the  country. 

The  SPEAKER,  hhe  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  has  expired. 
Speaker,  I  move  to 
number  of  words. 


Mr.  ADAMS.  M 
strike  the  requisi 


Some  of  us  on  I  the  committee  have 


been  attempting 
might  be  done  wl 


1  determine  Just  what 
this  bill  this  morn- 
ing. I  regret  to  rep  irt  to  the  House  that 
the  gentleman  fr  im  California  [Mr. 
SisK] .  who  is  the  c  fiairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  has  been  dealing  with 
the  honorable  chali  man  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, could  not  b  i  here.  I  have  talked 
with  him  by  teleplone  this  morning.  I 
regret  also  that  the  i  [entleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Nilsew  is  not  yet  here.  Both 
of  those  gentlemen  have  spent  months 
on  this  bill,  and  b  tth  have  introduced 
bills  which  should  )e  presented  to  this 
House.  Those  bills  are  far  superior  to 
this  bill  presented  bj  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  particular 
bill  as  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  does  not  pi  jvide  for  any  actual 
downtown  parking.  :t  provides  for  Gov- 
ernment employees  basicsJly.  No  ade- 
quate financing  is  p  xtvlded  in  it.  It  lim- 
its the  operation,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  said,  to  what  is  presenter  the  down- 
town parking  establ  shment.  It  does  not 


provide  for  condemnation;  instead  it 
basically  requires  the  Government  to 
pick  up  some  land  and  then  lease  it  back 
to  the  individuals  who  are  presently  the 
city's  parking  operators. 

I  know  the  chairman  of  our  conunlttee 
is  trying  to  get  a  good  bill  out  of  this,  and 
I  know  other  members  of  the  committee 
have  felt  the  same  way,  but  this  par- 
ticular bill  in  its  present  form  is  no  good. 
If  this  is  an  effort  to  get  to  conference 
so  that  some  bill  could  be  produced  that 
would  provide  for  something  other  than 
simply  digging  under  the  Mall  at  tre- 
mendous expense  to  provide  for  some 
Government  parking,  I  know  I  and  other 
members  of  the  .x)mmlttee  would  support 
this. 

L  was  hopeful  that  either  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen]  or 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Szsxl  would  be  here  to  move  a  substi- 
tute, or  that  the  chairman  would  an- 
nounce to  us  an  amendment  had  been 
prepared  that  would  substitute  or  sup- 
plement the  bill  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bsothill].  Then  we 
could  obtain  a  bill  that  would  be  an  ac- 
ceptable one  for  the  entire  District. 

I  have  also  tried  to  talk  to  Members 
of  the  Semite  who  have  been  trying  to 
solve  this  problem,  specifically  Senator 
Tydings  and  some  others,  so  that  we 
should  provide  here  a  recognition  that 
parking  must  serve  the  downtown  shop- 
pers as  well  as  tourists  and  Federal  em- 
ployees. Also,  this  bill  has  not  provided 
an  opportunity  for  new  entrepreneurs  to 
move  in,  as  mentioned  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

At  this  point.  I  see  some  gentlemen 
awaiting  recognition  so  I  will  shorten  my 
remarks.  I  am  sorry  we  have  been  late 
on  this,  but  I  and  many  other  Members 
have  been  trying  to  take  care  of  some 
business  in  our  districts,  so  we  can  re- 
turn here  next  year.  I  think  now  is  an 
ideal  time  for  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Gm>E]  to  try  to  comment  on 
this  point,  so  we  can  clear  up  the  con- 
fusion as  to  whether  the  people  down- 
town are  in  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment on  this  and  whether  or  not  an 
amendment  will  be  offered. 

Mr.  GDDE.  It  is  my  opinion — and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding — that 
we  must  have  a  much  more  comprehen- 
sive approach  than  we  are  presently 
making  to  this  parking  problem.  Park- 
ing has  necessarily  become  a  part  of  the 
transportation  problem;  the  express- 
ways, the  fringe  parking,  the  downtown 
parking.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  Just 
have  a  halfway  approach  in  studying  and 
planning  parking.  The  Government  has 
to  be  much  more  deeply  involved  than 
it  is  in  this  proposed  bill. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
committee  after  approximately  2  years' 
study  of  the  problem  decided  to  abandon 
the  Senate  bill  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  feel  the  treasury  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  in  any  condition  to 
take  care  of  a  $50  million  parking  au- 
thority at  this  time.  I  believe  the  expenses 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  already  have 
gone  up  more  than  $100  million  in  the 


past  year.  They  are  in  no  position  to  be 
asking  the  taxpayers  to  pay  for  a  park- 
ing authority  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  might  well  agree  with 
the  chalnnan  of  the  committee,  and  have 
not  indicated  we  advocate  that  imme- 
diately this  should  be  done.  Our  position 
is  that  this  bill  is  not  adequate.  If  we 
should  pass  it  and  thereby  foreclose  the 
comprehensive  approach  I  know  we  all 
feel  is  necessary  to  solve  the  parking 
proUem  in  the  area,  we  might  be  In  the 
position,  in  effect,  of  cutting  off  our  nose 
to  spite  our  face  by  passing  an  Inadequate 
bill.  Therefore,  I  hope  that  the  gentle- 
men  who  have  been  involved  in  this 
deeply,  such  as  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Gude],  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Neisen],  and  the 
other  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
MathiasI,  now  on  his  feet,  will  address 
themselves  to  this,  so  that  those  of  us 
who  have  been  working  on  this  side 
might  hear  their  feelings  regarding  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

I  regret  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  has  stated  this  bill  is  Inade- 
quate. I  believe  it  is  a  far-reaching  bill 
and  will  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the 
problems  of  parking  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  earnestly  solicit  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  for  the  bill  H.R. 
17854.  as  Improved  by  the  proposed 
amendment.  This  bill  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide in  a  practical,  efficient  manner  the 
sorely  needed  offstreet  parking  facilities 
in  connection  with  Government  build- 
ings, monuments,  shrines,  and  centers 
of  tourist  Interest  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

This  bUl  will  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, in  cooperation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
contract  with  local  qualified  private 
parking  operators  for  the  construction, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  paridng 
facilities  on,  above,  or  below  property 
belonging  to  the  Federal  or  District  of 
Columbia  government.  These  spaces  are 
to  be  for  the  use  of  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Government,  and  of  persons  visit- 
ing or  transacting  business  with  the  Gov- 
emment. 

The  administrator  will  fix  nominal  fees 
for  the  use  of  these  parking  spaces,  and 
all  proceeds  from  the  leases  and  fees  will 
be  deposited  in  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Gov- 
ernment-owned vehicles  on  official  Gov- 
ernment business  will,  of  course,  use  the 
facilities  without  charge,  and  the  opera- 
tors will  be  authorized  to  allow  the  pub- 
lic to  utilize  these  spaces  for  reasonable 
fees  during  nonworking  hoiu^. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  need 
for  offstreet  parking  facilities  for  shop- 
pers in  the  downtown  commercial  area 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  can  continue 
to  be  satisfactorily  provided  by  private 
enterprise,  just  as  has  been  done  In  the 
sul>urban  commimlties  in  my  district. 
Also,  I  am  c(»ifident  that  the  forthcoming 
plan  for  the  redevelopment  of  the  down- 
town section  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  Include  the  provision  of  premier  and 
adequate  offstreet  parking  spaces  In  con- 
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nectlon  with  the  new  construction  which 
Is  to  change  the  face  of  that  area  of  the 
city. 

However,  I  feel  strongly  that  there  is 
another  very  acute  problem  of  parking  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  which  the  pri- 
vate commercial  parking  industry  alone 
cannot  be  expected  to  solve.  I  refer  to 
the  crucial  shortage  of  offstreet  parking 
spaces  which  exists  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  ptdtlle  buildings,  national 
shrines,  and  the  other  areas  of  the  Dis- 
trict which  are  visited  annually  by  citi- 


zens from  all  States  of  the  Union.  This 
shortage  creates  both  parking  and  trans- 
portation problems  for  employees  of  the 
Government  and  also  for  members  of  the 
public  visiting  Government  buildings 
and  their  elected  Members  of  Congress. 
The  point  is  graphically  illustrated  by 
the  following  chart,  which  traces  the  in- 
creases in  three  categories  of  offstreet 
parking  spaces— public,  private,  and 
Government — in  the  central  business 
district  of  Washington,  D.C.,  in  the  12- 
year  period  from  1955  through  1967: 


1955 

1961 

1963 

1965 

1967 

InCfMM. 
1955-6/ 

m*r.- 

Privito 

GovamniOTt 

22,416 

7,307 

5.623 

30,052 
7,318 
6.197 

31.378 

7.589 

+6.227 

36,713 
8.634 
7.220 

39,605 
8.523 
7.271 

17,189 
1,216 
1.648 

The  dynamic  growth  shown  in  the 
number  of  public  offstreet  parking  spaces 
is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  abUity  of 
private  enterprise  to  provide  these  fa- 
cilities— without  tax  relief,  without  the 
power  of  eminent  domain,  without 
pledging  onstreet  parking  meter  reve- 
nues, and  without  the  pyramiding  costs 
of  a  government  bureaucracy. 

I  cannot  express  too  strongly  my  con- 
viction that  the  parking  business  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  all  other  com- 
mercial enterprises,  should  be  kept  in 
the  hands  of  private  industry. 

In  contrast  with  this  rapid  and  con- 
sistent growth  in  the  number  of  com- 
mercial parking  facilities,  however,  the 
relatively  insignificant  increase  in  Gov- 
ernment parking  spaces,  as  shown  in  the 
above  chart,  illustrates  graphically  the 
critical  and  immet  need  in  this  area.  This 
problem  also  can  be  solved  by  private 
industry,  in  an  efOcient  and  practical 
maimer,  by  the  provisions  of  HJl.  17854 
which  will  authorize  adequate  parking 
facilities  to  be  constructed  by  or  leased 
out  to  private  operators,  on  Government- 
owned  land  which,  of  course,  is  not  avail- 
able to  them  on  any  other  basis. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  present  and  growing  need  for  ade- 
quate, convenient  offstreet  parking  fa- 
cilities for  Government  employees  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Many  of  these  em- 
ployees are  obliged  to  get  to  work  an 
hour  or  more  early  in  order  to  find  a 
parking  space.  Others  pay  as  much  as 
$30  per  month  to  park  in  commercial 
lots,  and  then  must  walk  long  distances 
to  their  offices. 

This  problem  is  properly  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
I  submit  that  thus  far  they  have  failed 
to  deal  adequately  with  the  problem.  For 
example,  I  learned  recently  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  leased  an  entire  build- 
ing complex  in  Crystal  City,  in  nearby 
Virginia.  Although  they  leased  this  prop- 
erty while  it  was  still  being  constructed, 
the  Government  failed  to  require  suffi- 
cient parking  space  for  their  employees. 

I  am  informed  further  that  the  ex- 
tensive new  government  building  pro- 
gram in  Southwest  Washington  will  also 
not  include  sufficient  offstreet  parking 
facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  thou- 
sands of  personnel  who  will  be  employed 
there. 

This  proposed  legislation  will  direct  the 


Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
provide  this  parking,  in  appropriate  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  on  Federal  or  District 
of  Columbia  property  that  is  available  in 
the  areas  where  such  facilities  are  so  des- 
perately needed.  These  areas,  such  as  the 
Ellipse  and  the  Mall,  are  ideally  con- 
venient to  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Post  Office 
Department,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  so  forth. 

The  bill  gives  the  highest  priority  to 
the  construction  of  adequate  parking  fa- 
cilities for  persons  employed  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  The  reason  for 
this  provision  is  the  grave  and  even  criti- 
cal problem  which  confronts  the  em- 
ployees who  work  in  this  building. 

In  recent  wedcs.  I  have  been  visited 
by  representatives  of  the  nine  unions 
whose  members  are  employed  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office.  These  men 
have  told  me  of  an  appalling  incidence  of 
assaults,  muggings,  yokings,  beatings, 
stabblngs,  and  robberies  being  inflicted 
upon  the  employees  working  on  the  night 
shift  at  the  GPO,  on  their  way  to  and 
from  their  cars.  The  nearest  available 
parking  lot  is  several  blocks  from  the 
Printing  Office,  and  this  situation  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions.  Without 
exception,  these  union  spokesmen  have 
told  me  that  their  members  are  growing 
increasingly  fearful  of  working  at  night, 
and  that  unless  corrective  measures  are 
taken  the  time  will  soon  come  when  too 
few  employees  will  be  at  work  on  the 
Bight  shifts  for  the  proper  operation  of 
the  Printing  Office.  The  director  of  per- 
sonnel at  GPO  confirms  that  the  absen- 
tee rate  among  night  shift  employees  has 
risen  alarmingly,  and  states  further  that 
the  Office  is  presently  losing  printers 
faster  than  they  can  be  recruited  despite 
their  best  efforts  to  obtain  replacements. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  that 
in  the  public  interest,  safe  and  adequate 
parking  facilities  must  be  constructed  for 
these  vitally  essential  employees  at  the 
very  earliest  possible  date.  HJl.  17854 
takes  proper  recognition  of  this  fact,  and 
I  consider  this  one  of  the  most  urgently 
important  aspects  of  this  proi>osed  leg- 
islation. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  offered 
to  this  bill  is  to  place  the  authority  and 
responsibility  for  developing  these  park- 


ing facilities  upon  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  rather  than  upon  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioner  as 
was  provided  in  the  bill  as  reported.  This 
is  entirdy  i4>proprlate,  inasmuch  as 
nearly  all  the  land  upon  which  these 
facilities  are  to  be  located  belongs  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  support  this  amendment  as  an  im- 
provement to  the  bill. 

I  am  assured  that  this  bill  so  amended 
meets  with  the  approval  of  leading  busi- 
ness people  in  the  downtown  area,  the 
Federal  City  Council,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  the  private 
parking  operators  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  sincerely  that 
the  provisions  of  HM.  17854  as  amended 
will  resolve  the  most  serious  of  the  park- 
ing problems  existing  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  today,  in  the  most  efficient  and 
effective  manner  possible.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  commend  this  bill  to  my  colleagues 
and  lu^e  its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  provide  re- 
lief for  the  people  doing  business  down- 
town, because  many  thousands  of  the 
Federal  and  District  employees  have  to 
use  the  downtown  parking  faculties  that 
are  available.  Many  of  the  facilities  au- 
thorized by  this  biU  wUl  be  built  in 
downtown  Washington,  under  the 
Ellipse,  under  the  Mall,  and  at  other 
areas. 

We  have  worked  out  an  agreement 
with  the  business  leaders  involved.  They 
made  a  commitment  to  support  this  bill 
if  we  agreed  to  an  amendment  which 
has  just  been  adopted.  This  agreement 
and  commitment  was  made  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  two  main  downtown  business 
organization;  namely,  the  Downtown 
Progress  and  the  Federal  City  Council. 
They  have  stated  that  they  feel  that  this 
bill  will  do  some  good  and  will  provide 
a  great  amount  of  relief  if  we  proceed 
promptly  with  construction  of  these 
projects.  They  said  they  are  willing  to 
go  along  with  it  for  a  period  of  3  years 
in  order  to  see  if  it  will  help  as  much  as 
some  of  us  predict. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  is  correct,  and  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  four  questions  and 
have  him  answer  them  if  he  can. 

First,  the  District  government  opposes 
this.  Second,  there  is  not  an  agreement 
between  the  two  groups  downtown.  There 
has  been  a  letter  sent  to  the  Hill  indi- 
cating that  there  is  not  an  agreement. 
Third,  there  is  no  District  of  Columbia 
land  available.  The  only  Federal  land 
available  is  under  the  Mall  and.  there- 
fore, is  terribly  expensive.  Fourth,  there 
is  no  financing  or  funding  provided  for 
creating  ttiis. 

Will  the  gentleman  please  answer 
those  questions? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Yes.  In 
the  first  place  there  Is  District  land  avail- 
able. It  is  available  through  urban  re- 
newal particularly  in  the  area  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office  which  I  re- 
ferred to  earlier.  The  property  behind 
the  District  Building,  which  belongs  to 
the  Federal  Government,  of  course,  but 
which  can  be  made  available  to  the  Fed- 
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of    Maryland.    Mr. 
of   the   House   in 


adopting  the  amend  nent  which  Just  pre- 
ceded the  amendm  (nt  that  I  have  al- 
ready prepared  makes  the  first  part  of 
my  amendment  unnecessary,  because  It 
merely  would  provi*  e  that  the  Commis- 
sioner, had  he  been  he  active  party  here, 
would  have  had  not  only  to  consult  with 
but  to  obtain  the  pe  mission  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Admin  stration  for  the  use 
of  Federal  property  I  think  this  was  a 
necessary  amendmei  t.  But  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Geneial  Services  Admin- 
istration Itself  has  low  taken  over  the 
function  that  was  <  riginally  envisioned 
for  the  Commission  ;r,  the  first  portion 
of  the  amendment  ii  no  longer  pertinent 
add  I  think  does  mot  require  the  time 
of  the  House  for  its  consideration. 

The  second  amei  dment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Is  a  very  simple  aiiendment.  It  strikes 
the  word  "local."  we  are  dealing  with 
the  Federal  Government.  There  should 


be  no  monopoly  ol 
here  on  the  part  of 


ment  business  shou  d  be  contracted  out 
to  those  who  can  pi  ovide  the  goods  and 
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any  kind  involved 
any  group.  Oovern- 
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tions and  which  caii  bid  the  lowest  and 


best  price.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  this  is  in  the  cate- 
gory of  the  normal  procurement  of  the 
Government  and  merely  extends  an  ex- 
isting Government  practice.  Therefore,  I 
suggest  that  we  strike  the  word  "local." 
Mr.  Siieaker,  that  is  the  thrust  of  the 
amendment. 

There  have  been- questions  that  have 
been  raised  about  this  bill  and  I  would 
address  myself  to  some  of  these  ques- 
tions. No  one  pretends  for  a  moment 
that  this  is  the  comprehensive  answer 
to  the  parking  problem  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  D.C.;  It  is  not.  It  is  one  of 
several  solutions  that  has  been  suggested 
as  part  of  an  overall  parking  plan  in 
which  there  would  be,  under  some  ver- 
sions,  a  public  authority  with  power  of 
condemnation  and  a  provision  for  Gov- 
ernment employee  parking.  The  first  por- 
tions of  the  overall  plan  proved  to  be 
impossible  to  bring  to  some  sort  of  reso- 
lution in  this  Congress,  but  it  does  seem 
that  we  can  get  through  that  portion  of 
the  plan  which  relates  only  to  Govern- 
ment employee  parking  and  that  Is  what 
we  have  pending  before  us. 

It  has  been  said,  "Well,  there  is  no 
power  of  condemnation  here."  There  is 
no  power  of  condemnation  because  this 
bill  does  not  reach  beyond  Government 
employee  parking  on  presently  owned 
ground  by  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  amendment 
I  have  proposed  and  which  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  House  removes  the  monop- 
oly question  which  has  been  raised.  All 
in  all,  it  is  my  further  opinion  that  this 
bill  Is  a  step  worth  taking  as  one  thing 
which  can  be  done  now  to  relieve  the  very 
serious  parking  problems  that  are  beset- 
ting the  Nation's  Capital — employee 
parking.  Across  the  board  in  modem  in- 
dustrial America,  employee  -parking  is 
the  normal  responsibility  of  the  em- 
ployer. And,  if  you  go  downtown  you  will 
find  that  not  all  of  oiu-  Government  em- 
ployees are  housed  in  governmental  pal- 
aces on  the  Mall  but  are  scattered  in  pri- 
vate housing  and  ofiQces  in  places  all  over 
Washington.  They  are  housed  in  con- 
gested places  with  very  little  room  for 
parking. 

It  is  important  that  the  Government 
take  a  more  active  role  as  a  result  of 
this  situation. 

It  does  not  solve  the  entire  problem 
and  no  one  says  it  does  or  that  it  will. 
But  it  is  a  part  of  the  problem  which  is 
capable  of  solution. 

We  ought  to  adopt  this  particular  pro- 
gram now. 

The  gentleman  said  earlier  that  he  is 
afraid  that  if  we  adopt  this  now,  it  may 
leave  us  in  a  position  later  in  which  we 
will  have  had  half  the  loaf  and  will  have 
difficulty  getting  the  other  half.  However, 
I  say  to  the  membership  of  the  House 
that  this  is  the  half  we  can  get  now.  It  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  programs  that 
have  been  suggested  and  considered.  The 
programs  have  been  considered  very  seri- 
ously by  a  member  of  the  Maryland  dele- 
gation who  serves  in  the  other  body  and 
the  principle  of  Government  employee 
parking  is  a  part  of  that  program. 

Therefore,  It  is  my  opinion  that  this 
is  one  step  worth  taking  in  view  of  the 
amendment  that  has  already  been 
adopted  and  with  the  amendment  pend- 
ing at  the  Speaker's  desk. 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  The  gentleman,  however, 
has  referred  to  the  fact  that  his  col- 
league from  Maryland  who  serves  in  the 
other  body  has  been  working  on  the  total 
problem  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land, who  is  on  his  feet,  has.  Is  It  not  true 
that  this  is  one  of  two  alternative  ap- 
proaches that  are  in  effect  incompatible 
with  the  other?  Because  one  provides  for 
a  parking  authority  for  an  overall  com- 
prehensive plan  with  a  staff,  and  with 
financing  and  with  general  public  bids, 
whereas  this  one  provides  basically  for 
the  Government  leasing  land  and  turn- 
ing it  over  to  the  present  parking  opera- 
tors in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
having  those  people  then  charge  the  Fed- 
eral employees  for  their  parking? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  In  the 
first  place,  my  amendment  which  is  now 
pending  eliminates  the  question  of  any 
limited  group  of  people  being  able  to 
handle  this,  this  produces  nationwide 
bidding.  Second,  it  would  not  be  my  con- 
cept that  there  would  be  any  broad  ac- 
quisition of  land  by  the  Government,  but 
the  land  presently  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  Improved  for  this  purpose. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,   a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias] 
offered  an  amendment,  a  part  of  which 
repeated  language  in  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan].  What  is  the 
present  situation  there?  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  stated 
that  had  he  known  it  had  been  included 
in  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
McMillan]  he  would  not  have  repeated 
the  same  language. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  inquire 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  if  the 
gentleman  stated  that  a  part  of  the  lan- 
guage offered  in  the  amendment  pre- 
sented by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
was  also  Included  in  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  That  is 
correct,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  it  provided 
that  the  Commissioner  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  who  was  directed  by  the 
original  bill  to  construct  the  facilities, 
would  be  changed  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administrator. 

The  SPEAKER.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Chair  the  language  in  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Mathus]  that  is  also  included 
in  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
McMillan]? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  example,  on  page  2,  line  16, 
in  the  original  bill  it  provided  that  the 
Commissioner,  namely,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  would 
consult  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
General    Service    Administration.    That 
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has  been  changed  in  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  would  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request  to  correct  this  be  in  order 
at  this  time,  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mathus]  be  changed  to  read  on  page  3, 
line  9,  to  strike  the  word  "local"?  It  will 
then  continue  the  intent  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  I  believe. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  that  take  care 
of  the  word  "local"  on  page  2,  line  12? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  that  is  part  of  the  amendment  that 
is  pending  now,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mathias]. 

The  Chair  understands  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan] 
went  to  page  3,  line  9,  is  that  correct. 

Mr.  McMHiLAN.  It  begins  on  page  2. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  obtain  all  of  the  facts  before  answer- 
ing the  parliamentary  inquiry  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  we  can  resolve  this 
question  easily.  My  amendment  was 
framed  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan], 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  withdraw  my  amendments,  and  then  I 
will  reoffer  the  amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AKENDMXMT  OimSD  BT  MX.   MATHIAS   Or 
MAXTLAND 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mathias  of 
Maryland:  On  page  2,  line  12.  strike  out 
the  word  "local"  and  the  comma  foUowtng 
the  word  "local"  and  the  comma  following 
the  word  "qualified". 

On  page  3,  line  9.  strike  the  word  "local" 
and  the  comma  following. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  Members  are 
aware  of  my  having  introduced  a  bill 
that  is  similar  to  the  one  that  was  in- 
troduced in  the  other  body,  and  which 
is  much  broader  in  its  application  than 
the  prc^josal  now  before  us. 

In  the  committee's  deliberations,  it 
seemed  envious  that  my  bill  would  not  be 
agreed  upon  but  that  something  ought 
to  be  done.  The  bill  that  is  now  before  us 
was  reported  by  our  committee  for  con- 
sideration. 

I  was  advised  that  the  downtown  prog- 
ress group  had  agreed  to  an  amended 
version  of  this  bill.  I  i}er8onally  checked, 
and  find  this  to  be  true.  They  have  so 
advised  us  by  letter  today. 

I  also  want  to  make  clear  that  this  en- 
dorsement does  not  mean  they  have  lost 
interest  in  the  broader  approach  which 


our  committee  considered.  They  do  feel 
however,  that  this  proposal  now  before 
us  is  a  move  toward  relieving  the  park- 
ing shortage  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

I  might  point  out  that  in  the  hearings 
the  question  of  eminent  domain  was  a 
matter  of  concern  to  many  people.  Of 
course,  the  authority  to  exercise  emi- 
nent domain  is  a  powerful  implement, 
but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  parking 
problem  cannot  be  solved  without  it.  It  is 
used  constructively  in  many  other  areas. 

The  bill  under  consideration  today  ad- 
mittedly makes  some  progress  and,  of 
course,  after  its  passage  here  we  will  go  to 
conference  with  the  Senate  and  I  trust 
some  agreement  can  be  worked  out.  I 
certainly  want  it  understood  that  in  no 
way  does  my  support  of  the  bill  mean 
that  I  have  deserted  the  other  long-range 
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At  the  same  time,  it  was  the  Judgment 
of  members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  that 
this  bill  represents  progress  in  a  limited 
degree,  and  a  move  in  the  direction  of 
providing  parking  for  Federal  employees. 
Certainly,  It  is  a  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  see 
to  it  that  the  Federal  Government  meets 
its  share  of  the  burden  as  far  as  parking 
is  concerned. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  support  of 
this  bill  but  also  want  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  in  the  future  the  more  ex- 
pansive approach  will  be  needed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  health  and  vitality  of 
our  downtown  businesses  and  commer- 
cial area  is  not  only  of  local  concern  to 
the  people  of  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Washington  but  is  also  of  national  con- 
cern in  this  Congress,  of  course. 

Public  parking  authorities  are  a  recog- 
nized tool  of  municipal  government  all 
across  this  country.  Tliey  are  recognized 
as  necessary  adjuncts  to  good  trans- 
portation systems  and  something  of 
which  the  public  sector  must  take  cog- 
nizance and  be  involved. 

As  a  suburban  area  Congressman,  I  see 
that  my  district  lying  right  outside  of 
Washington  is  benefiting  tremendously 
in  the  commercial  and  business  sphere 
because  of  ample  parking — some  public 
and  some  private — and  also  because  of 
the  good  transportation  system.  I  am  al- 
ways happy  to  see  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  my  own  district  for  these  rea- 
sons but  I  do  not  like  to  see  this  to  the 
detriment  of  the  inner  city.  Without  a 
public  parklhg  authority  downtown, 
business,  and  development  will  suffer. 

I  support  this  bill,  but  I  think  we 
should  go  much  further.  I  am  hoping 
that  if  we  are  not  able  to  improve  on 
this  legislation  in  the  House,  we  can 
make  greater  progress  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  inform  the  House  that  I 
support  anything  and  everything  we  can 
do  to  improve  the  parking  situation  here. 
But  under  the  parliamentary  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  today,  some  of 
the  leading  proponents  of  this  bill  have 


been  unable  to  be  here,  the  gentleman 
from  California  in  particular.  There  is 
confusion  as  to  letters  that  have  come  up 
from  the  District.  So  at  an  appropriate 
time  I  shall  offer  a  motion  to  recommit 
and  ask  that  there  be  a  vote  on  it.  I  will 
make  inquiry  on  this  matter.  The  bill  will 
go  over  to  Wednesday,  and  perhaps  we 
can  straighten  out  the  confusion  as  to 
whether  the  bill  is  supportable  on  the 
basis  that  it  will  go  to  conference  or  not. 
I  wish  to  indicate  to  the  chairman  and 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  that 
I  am  doing  this  for  this  purpose  so  that 
on  Wednesday  we  could  thereby  have  a 
vote.  Perhaps  by  that  time  we  will  have 
worked  out  what  can  or  cannot  be  done 
with  this  particular  bill.  I  hope  we  will 
have  a  good  parking  bill  out  of  it.  I  hap- 
pen to  think  that  this  bill  is  not  at  all 
adequate.  It  is  a  bad  bill. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

RACIAL  PREJtTDICE  IN  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
HawaU? 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
the  disadvantaged  in  education  among 
our  citizens  know  that  to  win  the  peace 
in  the  world,  we  need  friends  among  Eu- 
ropeans and  Asians.  Every  American — 
yes,  every  American  indeed — knows  this 
except  one — that  one  is  running  as  vice- 
presidential  candidate  on  the  Republi- 
can ticket.  A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Agnew 
referred  to  the  Poles  as  "Pollacks."  Only 
yesterday,  according  to  the  Washington 
Post  of  this  morning,  Mr.  Agn^  referred 
to  the  Japanese  as  "Japs."  Webster  de- 
fines "Jap"  as  a  shortened  form  of 
"Japanese"  used  in  contempt,  Mr. 
Agnew  knows,  or  should  have  known 
this.  He  should  be  instructed  that  one 
does  not  make  friends  by  insulting  peo- 
ple of  other  racial  background,  particu- 
larly through  mouthings  of  racial  preju- 
dice. Someone  should  take  to  Mr.  Agnew 
this  basic  diplomatic  teawjhing — Nixon's 
the  one.  Thank  God,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  given  a  choice  of  a  Humphrey- 
Muskie  ticket. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  UTT.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Utt  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  HJL 
17864  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 
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of  the  Communist  power  thrust  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  world,  I  believe  that  his 
statement  is  a  helpful  and  illuminating 
one  in  today's  critical  situation  in  East- 
em  Europe. 

The  full  article  containing  Mr.  Ken- 
nan's  statement  follows: 
KBMMAir  Dbcbibs  Tauc  or  Dsmm — ^Hb  Skis 
No  Atmosprkbb  of  XAar-WBvr  OocPSBATioit 
(MoTB. — ^The  foUowlng  Interview  with 
Qflorge  F.  Kennan  was  given  to  Kndre  Mar- 
ton,  a  dlplomatlo  oomapondent  for  The  Aa- 
■odated  Pran.) 

Pbihcrom,  N.J.,  September  21. — ^Tbe  Unit- 
ad  Stataa  should  send  100,000  troopa  to  W«at 
Qermany  and  then  tell  tlie  Soviet  Union: 
"We  will  not  take  tbem  out  until  you  leave 
CsechoalovakU,"  Oeorge  F.  Kennan,  the 
■oholar  and  diplomat,  sxiggeats.  He  deaorlbea 
as  pure  madnaas  any  idea  of  Prealdent  John- 
aon'a  meeting  with  Soviet  leaders  under  prea- 
ent  olreumatances. 

"What  reapect  would  tbe  Buaatans  pay  to 
tlie  word  of  a  lame-duck  Prealdent,"  Mr. 
Kennan  asked  rhetorically  during  an  Inter- 
view. "What  haa  Mr.  Jobnaon  to  offer  them? 
It  la  a  bad  policy  to  go  and  plead  with  peo- 
ple when  you  have  no  card*  In  your  banda, 
no  carrot  and  no  stick,"  Mr.  ^*""«"  aald. 

The  former  AmbasMdor  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  Yugoslavia,  a  retired  Foreign 
Servloe  olBoer  now  teaching  at  the  Inatttute 
for  Advanced  Study  here,  apoke  freely  In  the 
relaxed  atmoaphere  of  bla  apacloua  office.  Tbe 
04-year-old  Mr.  Kennan.  regarded  as  a  lead- 
ing American  authority  on  CSommunlam, 
strongly  questioned  that  there  would  be  a 
detente,  or  relaxation  of  tenalona.  between 
Eaat  and  Weat. 

"I  have  never  imderstood  this  talk  about 
detent."  Mr.  Kennan  said.  "I  have  not  aeen 
any  evidence  of  detente  and  I  wouldn't  truat 
any  ao-called  detente  U  It  la  not  aupported 
by  free  contacta  between  govemmenta  and 
peoples." 

An  atmoaphere  of  cooperation  with  Rus- 
Btans.  he  explained,  simply  does  not  exist. 
"Tlielr  conaplratorlal  method  of  diplomatic 
action  cannot  create  such  an  atmoaphere." 
he  said. 

There  has  been  some  progreaa  In  the  field 
of  the  central  weaponry,  Mr.  Kennan  said. 
But,  he  added:  "This  is  not  detente.  This  Is 
simply  the  dictate  of  an  obvious  and  bitter 
situation,  presenting  danger  for  both." 

"An  agreement  on  nonprollXeratlon  can  be 
concluded  without  affecting  our  general  po- 
litical relations.  The  real  test  of  relations 
would  be  IX  the  Soviets  permitted  normal 
contacts  between  peoples." 

"Any  real  detent,"  Mr.  Kennan  said,  "would 
have  to  begin  with  agreement  on  the  future 
of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe.  But  I  don't 
see  that  anything  has  changed  In  this  reapect, 
or  that  we  would  be  any  cloaer  to  the  solution 
of   tbe  Oerman  problem." 

Mr.  Kennan  said  In  reference  to  published 
reports  that  President  Johnson  still  wanted 
to  meet  with  Soviet  leaders: 

"The  suggestion  of  such  a  meeting  at  this 
time  smacks  of  one  of  the  worst  phenomena 
of  American  diplomacy  in  earlier  years,  name- 
ly: the  abuse  of  external  relations  of  our 
people  as  a  whole  for  the  domeatle-polltlcal 
advantage  of  a  single  faction  or  party.  The 
Idea  of  the  President's  going  to  Russia  at 
this  time  strikes  me  as  pure  madneaa." 

Although  speaking  In  scholarly  terms,  Mr. 
Kennan  did  not  conceal  his  emotions  when 
he  discussed  Soviet-led  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. In  1938,  after  the  Munich  confer- 
ence when  Britain  and  France  opened  the 
way  for  Nazi  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia, 
Mr.  Kennan  was  assigned  to  the  United  States 
Legation  In  Prague,  and  six  months  later  he 
witnessed  the  occupation  of  the  country. 

In  the  preface  to  his  recent  book.  "From 
Prague  After  Munich,"  Mr.  Kennan  said  that 
he  recalled  what  happened  30  years  ago  "to 
Illustrate  for  a  modem  public  both  the  hld- 
eousness  and  the  futility  of  the  effort  by  one 
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people  to  dominate  another  one,  and  to  ride 
roughshod  over  Its  national  feellngi."  He 
made  It  clear  that  he  thought  that  what  he 
had  said  about  the  "hldeousness  and  futU- 
Ity"  of  Nasi  occupation  ootUd  be  applied  to 
the  Soviet  action. 

"The  Ruaalana  did  not  Intervene  In  Czecho. 
alovakla  to  raeatabllah  a  military  balance. 
They  mtervened  becauae  at  their  Internal 
waakneaa,"  he  said. 


BILL  TO  FORCE  OFFICIALS  TO  DIS- 
CLOSE  FINANCIAL  INFORMATION 
INVOLVINO  FEDERAL  LOAN  OR 
GRANT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

lUr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  prevent  officials  of  Federal  agencies 
from  hiding  certain  transactions  Involv- 
ing the  use  of  the  public's  money. 

The  necessity  for  this  legislation  has 
recently  been  demonstrated  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  disclose  information  concerning 
certain  questionable  loans  to  individuals 
and  business  firms. 

The  SBA  adopted  this  policy  earUer 
this  year  after  I  had  lieen  able  to  obtain 
documentary  proof  that  it  had  been  play- 
ing partisan  politics  with  the  public's 
moneys  in  at  least  two  odorous  instances. 

One  was  the  case  in  wliich  the  SBA 
showered  almost  $900,000  on  Alaska's 
Democrat  State  central  committeeman, 
L.  Donald  Pruhs,  in  the  form  of  a  so- 
called  disaster  loan  to  repair  flood  dam- 
age to  his  Fairbanks  motel,  while  cutting 
in  half  the  loan  request  of  the  Republi- 
can Governor  whose  motel  was  much 
more  heavily  damaged. 

The  second  was  the  outrageous  Uni- 
versal Flberglas  Corp.  case,  involving  $2 
million  handed  over  to  cronies  of  Vice 
President  HtTBXRT  Horatio  HtntPHRKT  by 
one  of  his  ex-aides — former  SBA  Admin- 
istrator Eugene  P.  Foley — who  reportedly 
Is  still  among  his  top  advisers. 

In  the  case  of  Pruhs'  loan,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  now  find  that  the  SBA  lias  drawn 
the  curtain  of  secrecy  over  the  transac- 
tion In  a  brazen  attempt  to  prevent  the 
public  and  the  Congress  from  finding 
out  what  is  going  on. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Democrat 
functionary  Pruhs  was  favored  by  the 
SBA  with  a  3-percent,  30-year  loan  of 
approximately  $894,000. 

Of  that  amoimt  $140,000  was  ostensi- 
bly to  repair  the  flood  damage  to  his 
motel;  $704,000  was  to  retire  existing 
debts,  including  $420,000  commercial 
bank  loan  that  carried  8  percent  Inter- 
est; and  another  $50,000  for  "working 
capital." 

Pruhs  claimed  he  was  so  hard  up  that 
he  would  go  bankrupt  if  he  did  not  get 
the  SBA  loan,  but  It  will  be  remembered 
that  2  weeks  after  the  loan  disburse- 
ment, he  and  another  Alaskan  bought 
800  acres  of  land  in  Yuma  County,  Ariz., 
for  $203,000  and  made  an  initial  down 
payment  on  it  of  $13,500. 

The  question  Is,  Mr.  Speaker,  where 
did  this  money  come  from? 

But  let  me  turo  now  to  the  latest  chap- 
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ter  in  this  intriguing  example  of  how  the 
public's  money  has  been  used  in  recent 
years,  and  how  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration flatly  refused  to  provide 
me  with  information.  In  reply  to  one  re- 
quest for  it,  I  received  a  letter  which  has 
to  be  a  minor  classic  in  the  art  of 
gobbledygook. 

At  any  rate,  the  SBA  fell  back  on  the 
claim  that  "statutory  lUnltations  pre- 
clude this  Agency  from  making  public 
Information  of  a  confidential  or  privil- 
eged nature,"  but  In  spite  of  this  attempt 
to  hide  what  has  been  going  on  with  the 
public's  money  in  Alaska,  I  have  learned 
the  following: 

Shortly  after  the  loan  was  approved, 
the  SBA  authorized  the  Alaska  National 
Bank  to  pay  $107,400  of  the  loan 
money — ^whleh  it  was  holding  in  es- 
crow— to  the  contracting  firm  that  was 
to  repair  the  motel. 

Is  it  really  surprising  then  to  learn 
that  the  name  of  the  contracting  firm 
was  Pruhs  tt  Associates.  Inc.,  and  that 
L.  Etonald  Pruhs  is  its  president? 

When  the  SBA  got  around  to  asUng 
Pnitis  &  Associates  to  Itemize  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  $107,400  was  spent,  the 
company  replied  ttiat  $89,500  was  for 
materials  and  labor  and  that  $17,900  was 
for  overhead  and  profit. 

still  later,  Pruhs  himself  submitted  to 
the  SBA  a  batch  of  purchase  receipts, 
payroll  reports,  and  other  information 
which  sought  to  prove  that  repairs  worth 
about  $109,000  had  actually  been  made  to 
his  motel. 

Now  we  come  to  what  may  be  the  real 
reason  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion tias  refused  to  open  the  files  in  this 
case. 

At  approximately  the  same  time 
Pruiis  was  producing  documents  to  sub- 
stantiate the  repair  bills,  an  SBA  in- 
spector reported  to  Ills  superiors  that  the 
cost  of  the  repairs  was  only  $50,569.91. 

Pruhs  was  paid  a  total  of  $107,400  for 
repairing  his  motel,  but  the  SBA  inspec- 
tor stated  that  only  $50,569.91  had  t>een 
spent  to  repair  it. 

What  I  want  to  know.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Is  what  happened  to  the  remaining 
$56,830.01. 

This  Is  not  Prub's  money.  It  is  not  the 
SBA's  money.  It  is  not  the  Democratic 
Party's  money.  It  belongs  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  the  American  people 
have  the  right  to  know  what  has  hap- 
pened to  it. 

Here  is  a  Democratic  Party  function- 
ary who  got  the  biggest  single  disaster 
loan  in  Fairbanlcs  after  last  year's  flood; 
whose  financial  status  was  so  perilous 
he  was  on  the  verge  of  banknvtcy,  yet 
who  magically  came  up  with  enough  cash 
to  make  a  substantial  down  pasnnent  on 
a  big  tract  of  Arizona  land  2  weeks  after 
the  SBA  showered  him  vrith  money;  a 
man  who  made  nearly  $18,000  profit  by 
repairing  his  own  motel;  and  a  man  who 
tried  to  claim  that  he  had  spent 
$107,400  to  repair  that  motel  when  he 
had  actually  spent  less  than  half  that 
much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
sick  and  tired  of  tills  sort  of  business. 

The  bill  I  liave  Introduced  today  would 
prevent  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion from  tiidtng  its  wanton,  partisan 
squandering  of  tlie  public's  money  by 
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forcing  its  officials  to  disclose  all  finan- 
cial information  involving  a  Federal  loan 
or  grant. 


LICENSE  THE  NETWORKS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentieman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  GoNZALXsl  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GONSSAUBZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
democratic  society  it  is  essential  to  main- 
tain free,  open,  and  responsible  discus- 
sion. In  a  democratic  society  people  must 
have  access  to  information  and  must  be 
able  to  decide  for  themselves  the  merits 
of  public  Issues.  All  of  this  should  go 
Without  saying,  but  the  fact  is  that  it  is 
passible  to  have  all  the  forms  of  donoc- 
racy  and  still  to  lose  its  sulwtance.  It  is 
possible  to  have  all  the  forms  of  political 
liberty  and  still  have  none  of  its  reality. 
It  is  possible,  in  other  words,  for  us  to 
lose  the  very  heart  of  the  free  society  we 
are  charged  with  defending. 

Tbe  people  of  this  country  need  in- 
formation. We  should  be  able  to  assume 
that  this  is  the  l>est  informed  country  in 
the  world,  with  all  our  millions  of  radios, 
our  numerous  newspapers,  our  mag- 
azines and  books  and  television  sets. 
But  information  is  only  as  good  as 
its  source.  One  of  the  most  important 
sources  of  information  in  tills  country  is 
television.  The  television  networks  pro- 
duce news  programs  daily  which  reach 
tens  of  millions  of  people.  They  produce 
at  irregular  intervals  programs  that  are 
sometimes  called  specials  and  sometimes 
called  documentaries — that  deal  with  a 
single  issue  for  a  period  of  1  hour  or  more. 
The  facts  and  opinions  carried  over  the 
network  outiets  have  a  powerful  ability 
to  create  public  opinion  or  influence  it. 
The  combination  of  flitn  and  soimd  has 
tUways  been  a  powerful  one;  it  produces 
great  drama,  elicits  strong  emotions,  sets 
loose  fervid  thought.  Television  networks 
liave  great  power,  and  therefore  they 
bear  great  responsibility  in  their  use  of 
it.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  networks  are 
responsible  only  to  themselves,  not  to  the 
public,  not  to  any  government  agency, 
not  to  any  individual.  How,  then,  is  mis- 
information to  be  corrected  when  it 
comes  from  the  television  networks?  How 
are  false  statements  to  be  corrected? 
Wherein  lies  redress  when  the  networks 
fall  in  their  responsibility? 

Several  months  ago,  CBS  produced  a 
film  which  purported  to  show  the  extent 
of  hunger  in  America.  That  film  opened 
with  a  picture  of  a  tiny  infant  being 
treated  with  a  resuscitator,  wiiile  the 
narrator  intoned: 

This  baby  is  dying  of  starvation.  He  was 
an  American.  Now  he  Is  dead. 

It  was  a  shocking,  almost  terrifying 
scene,  and  probably  one  of  the  provoca- 
tive films  ever  seen  on  television  any- 
where. But  the  question  immediately 
arises.  Was  the  picture  really  conveying 
the  truth?  The  fact  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
it  was  not.  Tlie  fact  is  that  CBS  News 
did  not  have  a  picture  of  a  baby  dying 
of  malnutrition,  but  a  baby  dying  t)ecause 
it  was  bom  prematurely.  Some  prema- 
ture babies  are  bom  when  the  mother  is 
malnourished,  but  in  tills  case,  the 
mother  was  healthy  and  well  nourished. 
CBS  has  never  Iwthered  to  document  its 


claim,  and  does  not  deny  my  contention 
that  it  is  a  false  one.  Yet  they  do  not 
correct  the  record.  They  have  broadcast 
fiction  and  presented  it  as  fact.  Now  they 
are  trying  to  win  an  award  for  their 
show.  Poor  reporting  has  t)een  oom- 
poimded  by  irresponsibility,  and  irre- 
sponsibility iias  been  compounded  by 
arrogant  disregard  for  either  truth  or 
public  responsibility.  I  have  ample  proof 
that  CBS  produced  a  shocking  picture 
but  one  tliat  was  simply  not  true.  Yet  tlie 
network  now  lias  beautiful  and  expen- 
sive brochures  touting  their  programs, 
and  featuring  that  same  picture.  Appar- 
enUy  they  are  not  content  with  false- 
hood, but  want  to  win  an  award  for 
liaving  produced  it. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion is  looking  into  himdreds  of  com- 
plaints  about  biased  and  inaccurate  re- 
porting of  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention. It  became  clear  to  one  and  dl 
that  some  reporters  lost  their  objectivity 
in  ttie  heat  of  events  and  emotion,  and 
at  least  once  the  CBS  r^wrter.  Walt^ 
CronUte,  made  an  apology  for  letting 
iilmself  be  carried  away.  At  one  point  he 
asked  the  mayor  of  Cliicago  for  his  views. 
But  the  network  does  not  have  the  in- 
tegrity shown  by  Mr.  Cronkite,  and  ills 
own  efforts  to  bring  balance  into  the  re- 
porting of  the  convention  fell  far  short 
of  the  mark. 

In  yet  another  instance,  the  CBS  CW- 
cago  affiliate  showed  a  program  about 
marihuana  smoking.  As  part  of  the  show, 
there  was  a  film  segment  showing  a  "pot 
party"  where  numl)ers  of  people  sat 
around  smoking  marihuana.  The  fact  is 
tiiat  it  was  not  a  real  "pot  party"  but 
one  that  was  staged  by  the  television 
program's  producers.  Not  only  did  the 
program  show  a  false  picture,  but  it  broke 
the  law  in  order  to  get  it — promoted  the 
breaking  of  the  law  to  get  a  picture  tliat 
was  fictitious.  The  network  owns  the 
station,  but  it  claims  to  have  no  respon- 
bility  for  this  Incident.  The  station 
management  for  its  part  claims  tliat  it 
knew  nettling  about  the  staged  party, 
and  was  not  responsible  for  it. 

Who  is  to  be  responsible?  Who  is  to 
guard  the  public  Interest,  if  it  is  not  the 
people  who  own  and  manage  and  profit 
from  these  programs?  I  believe  that  the 
responsibility  rests  with  Congress. 

The  television  networks  have  a  mo- 
nopoly. There  is  no  pressure  from  com- 
petition to  get  them  to  produce  quality 
along  with  quantity.  This  was  made  clear 
as  far  back  as  1956,  and  has  since  been 
reaffirmed  many  times.  The  networks 
own  their  production  facilities  and  they 
own  what  they  produce.  If  anyone  wants 
to  produce  television  documentaries,  he 
can  forget  any  possibility  that  the  major 
networlts  will  carry  it.  I  know  of  only  one 
independent  documentary  producer  of 
any  major  importance,  and  ills  biggest 
trouble  is  finding  a  place  to  display  his 
films. 

Elementary  economics  teaches  that  a 
monopoly  produces  unhealthy  circum- 
stances. A  monopoly  is  likely  to  produce 
shoddy  goods  at  an  inflated  cost.  The 
television  networks,  it  is  universally 
agreed,  produce  a  great  quantity  of 
shoddy  goods,  and  if  the  amount  of  com- 
mercials sold  and  their  price  to  buyers  is 
any  indication,  the  cost  of  production  is 
iiigh  indeed. 
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It  has  long  tx  en  the  practice  In  this 
country  to  regvL  »te  monopolies.  When- 
ever, for  some  r(  ason  or  another,  it  has 
matter  o'  public  necessity  to 
the  creation  of  a  mo- 
nopoly, the  practice  has  been  to  make 
Uie  monopoly  n  qxtnsible  to  the  public. 
In  short,  the  pi  bile  grants  a  monopoly 
the  right  to  exlit,  but  only  if  it  is  ac- 
countable to  the  public  from  which  it  de- 
rives that  light. 

The  televislonbetworks  have  an  effec- 
tive momvxily.  T  ley  have  a  monopoly  on 
the  entertainmc  it  and  news  broadcast 
on  television  tod  &y.  But  there  Is  no  reg- 
ulation of  that  I  konopoly.  The  networks 
have  no  license  i  o  exercise  that  monop- 
oly. They  have  n  >  one  to  whom  they  are 
held  accoontablf.  The  only  regulation 
is  that  very  Indli  ect  and  tenuous  regula- 


tion the  Federal 
mission  exercise  i 


'  of  tbe  networks 
law  which  says 


Communications  Com- 
over  the  renewal  of 
licenses  to  stations  owned  by  the  net- 
works. But  this  G  mstltutes  no  regulation 
iiemselves.  There  is  no 
that  It  Is  Illegal  for  a 
network  to  broad  saat  a  Ue.  no  law  against 
broadcasting  th)  most  blatant  false- 
hoods, no  law  sa^  Ing  that  the  truth  shall 
be  the  responsib:  lity  of  the  broadcaster. 
There  is  a  moi^ppoly,  but  there  is  no 
regulation  of  it. 
Mr.  Speaker, 
that  will  require 


and  then  expect 
imless  Congress 
not  to  create  a 


the  citizens  of 
years,  will  assure 


age.  It  will  meai 


am  Introducing  a  bill 
the  networks  to  get  a 
license.  I  believe  that  any  mon<^>oly  must 
be  held  accounti  ble  to  the  public.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  the  I  Meral  Communications 
Commission  is  <mpowered  to  grant  or 
withhold  a  llceni  e  to  the  networks,  they 
will  at  last  be  tccoimtable.  Otherwise 
they  can  contlnu  i  to  make  a  mockery  of 
Journalistic  respo  isiblllty.  Tliey  can  con- 
tinue to  peddle  i  ction  and  call  it  fact, 
o  win  an  award  for  it. 
lets  on  my  bill.  I  seek 
censor,  and  would  fight 
against  anyone  I'ho  did.  I  seek  only  to 
restore  some  seni  e  of  public  responsibil- 
ity into  networks  which,  like  the  robber 
barons  of  old.  ha  ve  none. 


DREAMS  ]  >0  COME  TRUE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  const  nt  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  po  nt  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  editorii  J. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  odjection 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  both 
Houses  of  Congre  (s  have  given  approval 
and  sent  to  the  white  House  Congress- 
biU.  H.R.  9382,  au- 
thorizing the  construction  of  the  Moun- 
tain Park  reclamation  project  in  Okla- 
homa. 

This  project,  wliich  has  been  sought  by 

.  Lltus  and  Snyder  for 

hem  of  a  SO-year  sup- 


ply of  water,  endi  ig  their  present  short- 


ample  water  for  the 


Altus  Air  Force  B  ise,  which  has  received 
the  assignment  of  the  new  C5A. 

The  Altus  Tima  -Democrat  commented 
on  enactment  of  t  le  bill,  In  which  Sena- 
tors MoNKONiY  ar  d  Harris  ab^  assisted, 
in  the  following  editorial: 

Dkkams  Do  Come  Tkve 


Slnc«  M  far  baci :  as  1903, 
Southwwt    Oklaho  oa    bavs 


about  putting  a  dam  on  Otter  Creek,  calling 
It  Mountain  Park  Reservoir,  to  provide  water 
for  Aitus  and  Snyder. 

It  was  more  than  50  years  ago  that  engi- 
neers and  people  who  know  about  such 
things  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Otter 
Creek  and  Its  watershed  offered  one  of  the 
finest  dam  sites  to  be  located  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere — right  there  In  Kiowa  County. 

And  there  was  no' question  about  the  need 
for  water. 

Hope  abounded  for  yean  that  such  a  proj- 
ect would  come  o\ur  way.  But  that's  all  It 
was — hoj>e. 

Then  at  a  chamber  of  commerce  board  of 
directors  meeting  one  morning  last  winter, 
the  subject  was  brought  up  almost  casually, 
as  President  Weaver  Creed  recalls,  by  Or. 
Bennett  Wray. 

It  was  suggested  that  somebody  mention  It 
to  our  new  congrenman.  Bep.  Tom  Steed  of 
Shawnee. 

The  events  that  followed  are  history  now — 
the  House  and  Senate  have  authorized  con- 
struction of  a  dam  to  create  Mountain  Park 
Reservoir,  a  bUl  written  and  Introduced  by 
Tom  Steed. 

The  point  la  that  we  whooped  and  hollered 
and  waved  our  arms  and  went  to  Washington 
trying  to  get  some  attention  all  these  years, 
but  until  Tom  Steed  came  along  nobody 
could  accomplish  anything  on  our  behalf — 
Victor  Wlckeraham  said  he  would,  but  didn't, 
and  there  were  other  congressmen — Jed 
Johnson,  Jr.,  Toby  Morris,  and  Jim  Smith — 
who  tried. 

Good  things  have  happened  to  lu  since  Tom 
Steed  became  our  congressman. 


the  people  of 
been    talking 


ELECTION  CHANGES 

Mr.  OIJ3EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricoro  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  a  thoughtful  editorial 
on  the  various  election  reform  proposals. 
I  include  it  at  this  time  in  the  Recoro: 

EuEcnoN  Chanoks 

Sen.  Lee  Metcalf.  as  our  Senior  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield  and  District  Congressman 
Arnold  Olsen,  has  come  up  with  an  election 
reform  proposal. 

Mansfield  and  Olsen  propose  a  national 
primary  among  other  changes.  Sen.  Metcalf's 
proposal  Is  for  a  new  method  of  choosing 
delegates  to  the  national  conventions  of  the 
two  major  parties.  He  offered  the  plan  to 
Montana  Democrats  at  the  recent  platform 
convention. 

The  plan  Is  any  persons  Interested  in  going 
to  the  national  convention  must  run  for  the 
honor  and  privilege.  Their  names  would  be 
put  on  a  special  ballot  at  the  county  level. 
There  would  be  as  many  nominations  as  the 
county  or  district  has  in  the  legislature.  This 
would  meet  the  equal  representation  require- 
ments. The  county  winners  would  then  com- 
prise the  delegates  who  would  choose  the 
national  delegates  at  the  state  convention. 

Metcalf  claims  bis  plan,  which  be  would 
like  Introduced  in  the  state  legislature,  would 
"bring  a  little  more  democracy.  It  woxild 
mean  a  whole  new  ball  game  In  selection  of 
national  convention  delegates." 

We  favor  the  Idea  behind  the  proposal  be- 
cause It  would  simplify  the  present  method, 
eliminate  party  organization  bossism,  and 
Invite  greater  party  participation  at  the 
county  level.  However,  we  would  require  the 
candidates  for  delegate  must  declare  their 
presidential  preference  so  that  the  voters 
would  have  a  choice.  This  absence  of  choice 
Is  the  major  objection  to  the  present  system. 


It  U  true  some  of  the  candidates  for  pre- 
clnct  posts  did  publicly  declare  their  prefer- 
ence in  the  last  primary  in  silver  Bow 
County.  But  the  majority  did  not. 

If  the  candidates  at  the  precinct  level 
bad  to  publicly  state  their  presidential  pref- 
erence and  the  ballot  carried  that  informa- 
tlon,  the  only  change  necessary  would  be  to 
eliminate  the  complimentary  delegate  desig- 
nations. The  delegates  to  the  state  conven- 
tion could  then  elect  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional gatherings  from  within  their  group 
or  from  outside  it.  This  would  permit  non- 
delegate  party  leaders  to  go  to  the  national 
convention  but  only  if  they  represented  the 
vlewpomt  of  the  majority  of  the  delegates 

Such  a  plan  would  be  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  primary  nominating  election  and 
the  convention  system. 

There  are  other  methods,  which  probably 
will  be  proposed  before  final  action  Is  taken. 
Our  position  is  the  leglslattire  should  seri- 
ously consider  election  reform  at  the  local 
level  as  its  contribution  toward  a  nationwide 
movement  to  Improve  our  electoral  process. 
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POSTAL  PAY 


Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
pensation of  the  House  Post  OflQce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  has  undertaken 
to  hold  hearings  in  order  to  explore  ways 
of  achieving  a  more  modem  and  more 
satisfactory  way  of  determining  fair 
wages  for  postal  and  Federal  workers. 

This  is  long  overdue.  The  present  sys- 
tem is  obsolete  and  cumbersome  and  it 
almost  guarantees  that  postal  workers 
particularly — and  especially  those  in  the 
lower  echelons — will  remain  permanently 
behind  the  economic  parade. 

We  claim  to  be  seeking  "comparabil- 
ity" for  postal  workers,  but  even  if  we 
achieve  that  somewhat  obscure  goal 
when  the  next  pay  raise  goes  into  effect 
on  July  1,  1969— we  shaU  be  giving  them 
comparability  only  with  wages  paid  to 
workers  in  the  private  sector  a  year  or  18 
months  previoiisly. 

We  must  come  up  with  a  viable  and 
fair  definition  of  exactly  what  we  mean 
by  comparability  and  then  administer 
wages  within  the  framework  of  that  defl- 
nitlon. 

We  must  find  a  way  of  reducing  the 
number  of  steps  a  postal  employee  must 
go  through  to  achieve  top  salary.  It  now 
takes  21  years  for  a  letter  carrier,  let  us 
say,  to  achieve  the  highest  pay  available 
to  his  craft.  In  almost  every  other  oc- 
cupation of  similar  difficulty  and  respon- 
sibility in  private  industry,  the  maximiun 
rate  of  salary  is  reached  in  5, 4,  3,  or  even 
2  years. 

We  must  find  a  way  of  compiling  pay 
data  from  the  private  sector  more 
quickly,  so  that  our  action  in  the  Con- 
gress can  bestow  on  postal  employees 
some  semblance  of  contemporary  com- 
parability, and  not  just  shop-worn  out- 
dated comparability. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  favor- 
ably Impressed  by  the  recommendation 
made  by  the  newly  elected  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers. James  H.  Rademacher,  that  the 
Congress  establish  a  "third  party"  or 


ombudsman  commission  of  objective  ex- 
perts who  will  examine  the  pay  proposals 
of  both  the  administration  witnesses  and 
the  witnesses  from  the  postal  tmions. 
and  will  then  develop  facts  of  their  own 
for  the  formulation  of  a  pay  scale.  Mr. 
Rademacher  has  quite  frankly  and  fairly 
pointed  out  that  neither  the  views  of  the 
executive  branch  nor  the  views  of  the 
unions  can  t>e  termed  objective,  and  that 
an  element  of  enlightened  objectivity  is 
necessary  if  a  modem  and  scientifically 
adjusted  pay  schedule  can  be  attained. 
Certainly  this  idea  is  eminently  worth 
consideration  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker  in  almost  every  large 
urban  center  in  America  the  Post  OfQce 
is  having  difficulty  in  attracting  and  re- 
taining the  highest  caliber  of  employee 
or  potential  employee.  The  turnover  is 
far  too  high  for  an  efficient  operation, 
and  the  standards  have  been  forced 
downward  in  order  to  accommodate  less 
desirable  applicants. 

Patrick  J.  Nilan,  the  very  able  nation- 
al legislative  director  of  the  United  Fed- 
eration of  Postal  Clerks,  in  his  appear- 
ance before  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
pensation, testified  that  the  turnover  in 
the  Post  Office  among  career  employees 
each  year  is  45  percent.  As  Mr.  Nilan 
pointed  out  such  a  turnover  in  private  en- 
terprise would  ruin  any  business. 

This  process  can  only  result  in  in- 
ferior postal  service  because,  despite  all 
the  machines  and  the  talk  of  automation 
and  mechanization,  postal  service  means 
people — good  people— efficient  people — 
dedicated  people. 

Unfortunately,  a  young  man  of  talent 
and  ambition,  about  to  embark  on  his 
life's  work,  scorns  to  enter  the  postal 
service.  Why  should  he  not?  There  are 
too  many  better-paying  Jobs  with  less 
responsibility  available.  Young  men  of  to- 
day are  simply  not  going  to  put  up  with 
the  fussy,  antiquated  methods  of  em- 
ployment and  compensation  which  pre- 
vail today  in  the  Postal  Establishment. 

The  Post  Office  is  simply  not  competi- 
tive in  today's  labor  market.  We  must 
make  it  competitive  if  we  are  to  conduct 
a  decent  postal  service.  These  hearings 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  develop- 
ing methods  through  which  we  can 
achieve  this  goal. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  tmd  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


SENATE   BILLS   REFERRED 

Bills  Of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2689.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  regulation 
in  the  District  of  ColumbU  of  retail  Install- 
ment sales  of  consumer  goods  (other  than 
motor  vehicles)  and  services,  and  for  other 
ptirpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

S.  2671.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  control  of 
noziouB  plants  on  land  under  the  control  or 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  5910.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  certain  lands  in  trust  for  the 
Pawnee  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma;  and 

HJa.  17022.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pvt. 
WUly  R.  MlchaUk,  RA  16924409. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  827.  An  act  to  establish  a  national  trails 
system,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1321.  An  act  to  establish  the  North  Cas- 
cades National  Park  and  Ross  Lake  and  L,ake 
Chelan  National  Recreation  Areas,  to  desig- 
nate the  Pasayten  Wilderness  and  to  modify 
the  Glacier  Peak  Wilderness,  In  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2516.  An  act  to  establish  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  In  tbe  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3068.  An  act  tojunend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Ac^tOk  revise  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  f^  administering  the 
provisions  of  tbe  act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS    PRESENTED    TO    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  Septemtier  20, 

1968,  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

H.R.  17609.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
Kenal,  Alaska,  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  certain  land;  and 

HJt.  1878S.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKE21.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  347] 


Abbltt 

Bow 

Casey 

Adair 

Brademas 

Cederberg 

Addabbo 

Brasco 

Celler 

Anntmzlo 

Bray 

Clark 

Ashley 

Brlnkley 

Cleveland 

Ashmore 

Brock 

Cohelan 

Asplnall 

Brotzman 

Collier 

Ayres 

Brown,  Calif. 

Collins 

Baring 

Brown,  Mich. 

Conyers 

Barrett 

Brown,  Ohio 

Corbett 

Bates 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Cowger 

Battln 

Buchanan 

Cramer 

BevlU 

Burke,  Fla. 

Culver 

Blester 

Burton,  Utah 

Cun  nlngham 

Blanton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

CurtU 

Blatnlk 

Byrnes,  WU. 

Daniels 

Boggs 

CabeU 

Davis,  Oa. 

Boland 

Cahlll 

Davis,  Wis. 

Boiling 

Carey 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Karsten 

Resnlck 

Delaney 

Karth 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Dent 

Kastenmeler 

Bonan 

Derwlnskl 

Keith 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Dickinson 

King,  Calif. 

Rosenthal 

Dlggs 

King,  N.Y. 

Roetenkowskl 

Dole 

Klrwan 

Roth 

Donohue 

Kleppe 

Boudebusb 

Dom 

Kornegay 

Ruppe 

Dow 

Kupferman 

Ryan 

Eckhardt 

Kuykendall 

St  Germam 

Edmondson 

Kyi 

St.  Onge 

Edwards,  C&IU. 

Kyroa 

Sandman 

Ellberg 

Laird 

Satterfield 

KRhlfman 

Landrum 

Saylor 

Fallon 

Lorg,  La. 

Scbadeberg 

Parbstein 

McCarthy 

Scberle 

Felghan 

McClure 

Sctaeuer 

Flndley 

McCulloch 

.Sohwelker 

Pino 

McDonald, 

Scott 

Fisher 

Mich. 

Shipley 

Foley 

McEwen 

Shrlver 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Macdonald, 

Slsk 

Ford, 

Mass. 

Skubltz 

William  D. 

Mahon 

Slack 

Fraser 

Mailllard 

Smith,  Iowa 

Prellnghuysen 

Marsh 

Snyder 

Frledel 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Sprlr.ger 

pnilton,  Pa. 

Mayne 

Staggers 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Meskill 

Stanton 

Galiflanakls 

Michel 

Stelger,  Wis. 

QaUagber 

Miller.  Calif. 

Stephens 

Gardner 

Mills 

Taft 

Garmatz 

Mink 

Tenzer 

Gilbert 

Mlnsball 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Gray 

MlTiA 

Thompson,  MJ 

Green,  Pa. 

Moore 

Tlernan 

Griffiths 

Moorhead 

Tuck 

Grover 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Tunney 

Gurney 

Morse,  Mass. 

Ullman 

Hall 

Morton 

Vander  Jagt 

HaUeck 

Moss 

Vanlk 

Halpern 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Vlgorlto 

Hammer- 

Myers 

Waggonner 

schmidt 

O  Hara,  HI. 

Walker 

Hanna 

O  Hara,  Mich. 

Wampler 

Hansen,  Idaho 

ONelll,  Mass. 

Wat  kins 

Hansen,  Wash. 

OtUftgtT 

Watson 

Hardy 

Pepper 

Watts 

Hathaway 

PeUis 

Whalley 

Hawkins 

PbUbln 

Whltener 

Hubert 

Pickle 

Wldnall 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Plmle 

WUUams.  Pa. 

Helstoskl 

Poage 

Wilson.  Bob 

Herlong 

Podell 

WUson, 

Hollfield 

Pollock 

Charles  H. 

Hosmer 

Pucinski 

Winn 

Hungate 

Purcell 

Wolff 

Hutchinson 

Qulllen 

Wydler 

Irwin 

Rarick 

Wyman 

Jacobs 

Reld.  111. 

Yates 

Jarman 

Held.  N.y. 

Young 

Joelson 

Relfel 

Zlon 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Reinecke 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  188 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
not  a  quorum. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  1  o'clock  and  22  minutes  pjn.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, September  24,  1968,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2221.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
fK>rt  of  examination  of  financial  statements 
of  Federal  home  loan  banks  supervised  by 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1967  (H.  Doc.  No.  387); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2222.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  examination  of  financial  statements 
for  fiscal  year  1967,  Federal  National  Mort- 
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Oovi  mnMflit 


FMora 
pnovli  Ions 


frai 


gag*  AawxUtton, 
Vtima  Dairtlopaunt 
OonuBltto*  on 
acd«rwl  to  b*  prtntatl, 

aaas.  a  letter 
•rml  Judicial  C«nt« , 
nport  a<  tb* 
•uant  to  th« 
Publle  Law  90-219  ( 
Ck«imlttM  on  the 
be  printed. 

3394.  A  letter 
eral  of  tbe  United  ( 
port  on  the  nMd  to 
AutomotlTe  OommaAd' 
data  syBtem;  to  tbe 
m«nt  Operations. 

3290.  A  letter  fron  v 
merce,  tranamlttlng 
on  the  actlTltlea  of 
for  calendar  year 
Tlelooe  of  eeetton 
Travel  Act  of  1961. 
to  tbe  Commltee  on 
Commerce. 

3336.  A  letter 
NaTj,  tranemlttlnc  a 
Utlon.for  tbe  relief 
Qthen;Jtp  tbe 


Department  ( 


the  Dlreetor.  tbe  Fed- 

tranamlttlnc  tbe  flnt 

Judicial  Center,  pur- 

of  Motion  e39(b), 

S.  Doo.  No.  S89) :  to  tbe 

J  iidlelary  and  ord«wl  to 


tbe  Comptroller  Oen- 
,tM,  tranamlttlnc  a  r*- 

B4>roT*  the  Army  Tank- 
'■  nipply  management 

Committee  on  Oorem- 


1«7, 


tmx 


ComiUttee 


REPORTS  OP 

UC  BILLS  ANt> 


Under  clause  4 
committees  were 
for  printing  and 
calendar,  as  foUowat 


Istratlon.  HJt.  18797. 
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of  W»^ff<«g  *wH 

(H.  Doe.  No.  388) :  to  tbe 
Operatlona  and 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RBSOLDTIONS 


tbe  Secretary  of  Com- 
tbe  I2tb  program  report 
tbe  VA.  Travel  Serrloe 
,  piimiant  to  the  pro- 
of tbe  International 
Ad  Publlo  Law  88-848: 
Interrtate  and  Foreign 


the  Secretary  of  tbe 

draft  of  juopoMd  legla- 

Df  Arthur  C.  Berry  and 

on  tbe  Judiciary. 


coiiMr 


ITTEES  ONPUB- 
RESOLUnONS 


}f  rule  K»".  public 

dielivered  to  the  Clerk 

rejCerence  to  the  proper 


Mr.  ABBITT:  Comii  ilttee  on  Houee  Admln- 


^  bUI  to  reviee  tbe  Uw 


governing  contesta  ol  eleotloni  of  Members 
of  tbe  Houee  of  Representatives,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rspt  No.  1916).  Referred  to 
tbe  Committee  of  tbp  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  tbe  Union. 


The  Senate  met 
called   to   order  by 
tempore. 

Rev.  John  Evans 
Ington  Methodist 
W.  Va.,   offered 


It  10  a.m.,  and  was 
the  President  pro 


bright,  pastor,  Bed- 

Cfiarge,  Martlnsburg, 

following  prayer: 


Utader  clause  4  of  rule  ZZn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  XMOVT: 
HJt.  10944.  A  bm  to  amend  tbe  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  m  ordor  to  prohibit  tbe 
broadcasting  in  a  State  of  certain  election 
results  or  projections  ef  election  results  until 
all  polling  places  In  such  State  at  which 
votes  may  be  east  In  such  election  are  closed: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  n>relgn 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  0R088: 
HH.  19945.  A  bUl  to  amend  eectlon  1906  of 
title  18,  United  Statee  Code:  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  QUBSXR: 
HJt.  19946.  A  bill  to  provide  tot  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  wUdhfe  refuge  in  the 
soutir  San  n«nelseo  Bay  area;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  BCarlne  and  Flsherlee. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
Hit.  19947.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19S4  to  provide  that  any 
unmarried  person  who  ""^'"tnlns  bis  or  her 
own  home  shall  be  entitled  to  be  taxed  at  tbe 
rate  provided  for  tbe  heed  of  a  household;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
HJt.  19948.  A  bUI  to  amend  section  S3  of 
Public   Law   330.    74th   Congrees.    to   make 
funds  available  for  loans  and  grants  to  as- 
sist cities  and  vlllagee  In  tbe  installation  of 
public  and  municipal  servleee  neeeeeary  to 
support    Industrial    development:     to    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  ICr.  HORTON: 
H.  Con.  Ree.  834.   Concurrent  reeolutlon 
establlsbng  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on 
Obeervance    of    the    50tb    Anniversary    of 
Armistice  Day;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MONAOAN: 
H.  Res.  1311.  Reeolutlon  condemning  the 


Invasion  of  Csecboelovakla:  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

389.  By  tbe  SPKAKKR:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California,  rela. 
tlve  to  Padflc  mackerel;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

390.  By  tbe  SPKAKKR:  Memorial  of  tbe 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  CallfomU,  rela- 
tive to  tbe  tax  exemption  for  American- 
owned,  foreign-registered  ships;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

HJt.  19M9.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
Ptrdos:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OIAIMO: 

HJt.  19080.  A  bUl  for  tbe  relief  of  Gwendo- 
lyn Agatha  Bradahaw;  to  tbe  Oonunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  19981.  A  bUl  for  tbe  relief  of  Clro 
DePIon;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MDBFHT  Of  New  Tork: 

HJt.  19953.  A  bUl  for  tbe  reUef  of  Michelan- 
gelo Barravecebla:  to  tbe  Committee  cm  tbe 

Judldary.  

By  M^.  OTntEUi  of  Massachusetts: 

HJ3.  19963.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Blarta 
Dlglrolamo;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judl- 
dary. 

HJt.  19964.  A  bin  for  tbe  relief  of  Manuel 
■splnola  and  Roea  Augusto  de  Melo  de  Velga; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

HJt.  19966.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joao  Qtl 
Ramoe;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 
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Almighty  God.  wl  ;hln  these  hallowed 
Halls  stand  poised  a  lundred  chosen  ones 
ready  to  set  in  moti(  in  the  affairs  of  this 
day.  Thus,  It  is  imp*  rative  that  Thou  be 
permitted  members  lip  In  this  solemn 
assemblage  for  the  sake  of  the  world's 
people  and  the  welfi  re  of  our  Nation. 

Without  Thee,  thi  s  noble  embodiment 
is  restricted  and  s  ibjected  to  all  the 
weaknesses  of  huma  i  frailty:  with  Thee 
it  becomes  the  mlgh  lest  aggregation  for 
good  assembled  on  tl  lis  terrestrial  ball. 

Therefore,  may  *:  liy  spirit  be  upon 
them  because  they  lave  been  anointed 
to  care  for  the  po<r;  to  proclaim  re- 
lease to  the  captive  to  give  recovering 
of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty 
those  who  are  oppres  jed,  and  to  proclaim 
this  day  as  the  acoptable  time  of  the 
Lord. 

Hence,  may  these  who  serve  be  cog- 
nizant and  receptivi  i  to  Thy  presence, 
possessing  minds  tbtk  respond  to  sacred 
persuasion.  May  thel  r  strength  be  com- 


Renew  their  strength  as  these  legisla- 
tors wait  for  Thee.  May  they  mount 
up  with  wings  like  eagles,  may  they  run 
and  not  be  weary,  may  they  walk  and 
not  faint. 

This  we  ask  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
Amen. 


mensurate  with  the 
diligent  labors  and 
fruition. 


task  guiding  their 
ofty  aspirations  to 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  having  adjourned  on  Friday. 
September  20,  1968.  in  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll  to 
ascertain  the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names. 

[No.  391  Leg.] 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Hayden  Randolph 

Cannon  Jackson  Sparkman 

Dlrksen  Long.  La.  Spong 

Hanssn  Mansfield  Symington 

Hams  MUler  Williams,  Del. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Grdsning],  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  Inottye],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mxtcalt],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadoc],  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydincs] 
are  absent  on  ofScial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska    [Mr.    Bartlktt],    the    Senator 


from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bath],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Biblk],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
PicK],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  PuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartkk].  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hot- 
lincs].  the  Senator  fron  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClsllan].  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  MoNTOYA].  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennk],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wn,- 
LiAMs].  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young  1.  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]. 
the  Senator  trom  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]. 
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the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton  1.  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  the  Senator 
fr<Hn  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
loopxr]  is  absent  on  ofDcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator  frtun 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  are  de- 
tained on  ofBclal  business. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can- 
non in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following 
Senators  entered  the  Chamber  and 
answered  to  their  names: 


Aikea 

AUott 

Anderson 

Boggs 

Byrd,  Va. 

Clark 

Cooper 

CiirtU 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

EUender 

Krvln 

Fong 


aoodell 

Monroney 

Gore 

Morton 

Orlffin 

Mundt 

Hatfield 

Muskle 

Hill 

Pastors 

HolUnd 

Pearson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

PeU 

Kennedy 

Percy 

Kucbel 

Prouty 

Lauscbe 

Prozmlre 

Magnuson 

RusseU 

McOee 

Smatbers 

Mondale 

YarboKmgb 

SIDING  OFFICER.  A  quor 

is  present. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, September  20,  1968,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE SUBMITTED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  September  20.  1968,  Mr. 
Tydings,  from  the  Committee  of  the  Ju- 
dicituy.  on  September  20.  1968.  reported 
favorably  the  nomination  of  Abe  Portas. 
of  Tennessee,  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  and  submitted  a  report 
(Ex.  Rept.  No.  8,  90th  Cong.,  second 
sess.)  thereon,  together  with  individual 
views. 


After  two  votes  on  Friday,  it  had  to  ad- 
journ because  of  lack  of  a  quorum  in 
this  Chamber. 

It  seems  to  be  almost  impossible  to  get 
a  quorum  because  too  many  Senators  are 
interested  in  too  many  other  things  than 
the  people's  business.  They  can  go 
downtown.  They  can  stay  in  their  ofQces. 
They  can  carry  on  conferences  outside 
the  Chamber,  but  some  of  them  cannot 
find  it  possible  to  come  to  the  Chamber 
and  answer  to  a  rollcall. 

It  is  2  hours  and  16  minutes  since  the 
mandatory  quorum  call  was  instituted, 
and  every  Member  knew  what  would  be 
the  order  of  business  this  morning  when 
the  Senate  convened. 

We  have  important  legislation  pending 
with  important  amendments  proposed  to 
it.  We  have  conference  reports  which  are 
going  to  be  called  up  at  appropriate 
times.  We  have  an  extraordintuilly  large 
Defense  appropriation  bill  on  the  calen- 
dar awaiting  consideration  at  the  first 
opportunity.  We  have  the  Fortas  nomina- 
tion which  will  follow  the  Defense  appro- 
priation bill.  I  hope  that,  in  that  in- 
stance, those  who  plan  to  take  off  will 
first  search  their  consciences  and  be  in 
the  Senate  Chamber,  because  I  am  quite 
certain  there  will  be  a  number  of  live 
quonmis  and  that  factor  should  be  kept 
in  mind. 

There  is  also  a  nonprolif eration  treaty 
which  it  is  my  personal  hope  we  can 
bring  up  this  year. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  does  not.  turn 
into  a  Tuesday  to  Thursday  club.  That  is 
not  what  the  people  sent  us  here  to  do. 
They  did  not  send  us  here  to  meet  3  days 
a  week,  or  4,  or  5,  but  6  if  need  be,  and  to 
meet  early  smd  stay  late. 

The  joint  leadership  can  do  nothing 
about  the  Senate  and  what  it  does  unless 
the  Senate  cooperates.  That  means  the 
cooperation  of  every  Senator  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  If  that  cooperation  is 
not  forthcoming,  the  joint  leadership  is 
powerless.  Senators,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, know  that. 

This  country  is  in  grave  trouble.  The 
people  are  highly  dissatisfied.  We  are.  by 
our  accomplishments,  making  the  Senate 
look  ridiculous,  picajnme,  and  incom- 
petent to  handle  the  business  of  the  peo- 
ple who  sent  us  here  to  represent  them. 
The  only  ones  who  can  correct  this 
situation  are  ourselves. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  come  in  early  tmd 
stay  late,  and  meet  on  Saturdays  from 
now  on  to  complete  the  Nation's  business 
by  October  15. 

I  would  hope  that,  through  that  co- 
operation, it  would  be  possible  not  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  returning  after 
the  elections  to  complete  the  unfinished 
business  of  the  Senate. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  Just  gone  through  a  most 
shameful     and     degrading     experience. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Statistical  Supplsmknt,  Stockpi!.*  Rxpokt 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  tbe  StatUtlcal  Supplement,  StockpUe 
Report  to  tbe  Congress,  for  tbe  period  ended 
June  30.  1968  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) :  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

Program  Rkpokt  or  U.S.  Travel  Scrvicr 
A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  12th  pro- 
gram report  on  tbe  activities  of  tbe  U.S. 
Travel  Service  for  tbe  calendar  year  1987 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  on  Fedkral  Participation  in  tks 
Alaska    Purchase    Centennial    Ci 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  O'CLOCK  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  10  o'clock  ajn. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Federal  participation  In  tbe  Alaska  Pur- 
chase Centennial  Celebration,  1967  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Reports  op  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmltUng.  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  need  to  Improve  the 
Army  Tand — Automotive  Command's  Supply 
Management  Data  System,  dated  September 
23,  1968  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  the  examination  at  finan- 
cial statements  of  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks 
supervised  by  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1967, 
dated  September  20,  1968  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  tbe  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  an  examination  of  financial 
statements  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  of  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association,  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
dated  September  20,  1968  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  need  for  additional 
criteria  for  evaluating  motor  vehicle  use  and 
estimating  vehicle  needs,  Corps  of  Engineers 
(Civil  Functions).  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  September  19,  1968  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  a  proposed  revision  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  governing  interest 
payments  on  certain  types  of  Federal  income 
tax  refunds.  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Treasury  Department,  dated  September  19, 
1968  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
RcLixr  or  AsTHtm  C.  Berrt  and  Others 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  Arthur  C.  Berry  and  others 
(with  accompanjring  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tbe  Judiciary. 
Report  or  the  Board  or  the  Federal 

JuuiuiAL  Center 
A  letter  from  tbe  Director,  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  first  report  of  tbe  Federal  Judicial 
Center,  as  approved  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States,  dated  Septem- 
ber 19.  1968  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PZnmONS  .  LND  BfEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRES]  DINO  OFFICER: 
A  resolution  ado{  ted  by  the  board  of  su- 
pervisors, county  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  pray- 
ing for  the  enactm  mt  of  legislation  to  ap- 
propriate certain  m  >ney8  to  Implement  the 
recreation  plan  for  t  le  Angeles  National  For- 
est; to  the  Commit!  se  on  Appropriations. 

A  rssolutlon  adop;«d  by  the  NaUonal  As- 
sociation of  Negro  £  uslness  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs,  Inc.  Dallas,  Tex.,  praying  for 
Increased  approprlat  ons  for  programs  In  the 
war  on  poverty;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 


APPOINTMEN'  'S  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The     PRESIDE  O     OFFICER.     The 
Chair,  on  behalf  o!  the  Vice  President, 


appoints  the  Senate 
Sfar^Man]  and  th 


IMr.  .HiCKENLoopr;]  as  advisers  to  at- 
tend the  annual  m  leting.  Board  of  Oov- 
emors,  Intemation  il  Monetaiy  Puxul  and 


World  Bank,  to  hi 


October  4. 1968,  at '  Washington,  D.C 


REPORT  OP 


District  of  Columbia, 
S.3883.  A   bUl   to 
ment  of  the  District 
Interests  In  certain 


r  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Senator  from  Iowa 


held  September  30- 


A^COMMTTTEE 


The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 
By  Mr.  SPONO.  froAa  the  Committee  on  the 


District    of 
Coxinty,  Va., 
No.  1677) . 


nrlth  amendments : 
authorize  the  Oovem- 
of  Columbia  to  convey 
property  owned  by  the 


Columt  la    In    Prince    WllUam 


and  foi 


EXECUTIVE 

co: 


other  purposes  (Rept. 


REPORTS  OP 


Of 


iMBOTTEES 

As  in  executive  s<  ssion. 

The    following     favorable    reports 
nominations  were  t  ubmitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Cni  rgy : 

Francesco  CoetagU  >la,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Itomlc  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAtT,  from  the  Committee 
on  BanJclng  and  Curx  uicy: 

Ernest  C.  ArbucU  i,  of  California.  Edward 
J.  Daley,  of  Callfon  la.  Edwin  D.  Stherlng- 
ton,  of  New  Jersey.  ]  Idgar  F.  Kaiser,  of  Cali- 
fornia. James  J.  Ling  of  Texas,  John  L.  Loeb, 
of  New  York.  Everttt  BCattson,  of  Teius, 
George  Meaney.  of  Karyland,  David  Roeke- 
feUer,  of  New  TorkJ  and  John  H.  Wheeler, 
of  North  Carolina,  td  be  Incorporators  of  the 
Corporation  authorised  by  section  903(a)  of 
the  Housing  and  Url  lan  Development  Act  of 
1968;  and 

Donald  C.  Burnhai  a,  of  Pennsylvania,  Oil- 
bert  W.  Fltzhugh.  o\  New  York.  William  A. 
Hewitt,  of  nunols,  [Andre  Meyer,  of  New 
York,  Stuart  T.  Sauiiders,  of  Pennsylvania, 


and  Leon  N.  Welner, 
incorporators  of  the 


of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Corporation  authorized 


by  section  902(a)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of |  1968. 


BILLS  INmODUCED 

Bills  were  intro<  uced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  una  ilmous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  re  erred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MONBONEY: 

S.  4062.  A  bill  to  umend  tltie  13,  United 
States  Code,  relatin(:  to  census  questions; 


to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

ByMr.  MA0NU80N: 
S.  4063.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cbo  Johnny; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MANSFIELD    (for    Mr.    Mc- 
GOVKRN)  : 

S.  4064.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

S.  4066.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alvln  D. 
Veloso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MONRONEY: 

S.  4066.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  C. 
P^rmo.  Jr.,  and  his  wife,  Dr.  Merll  Ooroepe 
Fermo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Haxtke.  and  Mr.  Brcwsteb)  : 

S.  4067.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
overtime  and  standby  pay  to  certain  person- 
nel employed  In  the  Defwrtment  of  Transpor- 
taUon;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Raihwlph  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (by  request) : 
8. 4068.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlorlca  Anna 
Ohltescu,  Alexander  Obltescu,   and  Serban 
George  Ohltescu;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  4067— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  RE- 
LATINO  TO  REMOVAL  OP  PAY 
LIMITATIONS  ON  EMPLOYEES  EN- 
GAGED m  AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL 
AND  AVIATION  SAFETY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Hartke]  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  overtime  and 
standby  pay  to  certain  personnel  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation in  the  performance  of  duties 
which  directly  affect  aviation  safety  and 
which  are  critical  to  the  operation  of 
the  air  traffic  control  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
measure  is  to  remove  the  GS-10  mini- 
mum rate  limitation  used  in  computing 
premium  pay  for  overtime  and  standby 
time  for  certain  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  The  duties 
of  these  employes  directly  affect  avia- 
tion safety — a  critical  national  problem. 
This  measure  will  affect  approximately 
9.000  to  10.000  air  traffic  controllers  and 
approximately  6.000  airway  facilities 
personnel  who  are  classified  in  grades 
GS-10  and  above. 

Under  existing  law,  payment  of  over- 
time is  authorized  at  a  rate  of  1  Vz  times 
the  hourly  rate  of  the  employee's  basic 
pay.  if  his  basic  pay  does  not  exceed  the 
minimum  rate  of  GS-10.  For  those  em- 
ployees whose  minimum  rate  exceeds  the 
QS-10  level,  their  overtime  compensa- 
tion is  based  on  the  minimum  rate  for 
a  GS-10.  This  system  is  applicable  to 
the  computation  of  pay  for  standby  time. 
In  fact,  employees  above  the  GS-10 
level  receive  less  pay  for  overtime  or 
standby  time  than  for  their  regular 
work. 

The  measure  I  submit  today  will  re- 
move this  inequitable  limitation.  It  is 
identical  to  the  legislation,  H.R.  19136, 
which  was  approved  by  a  317  to  2  vote 


in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
September  16. 

There  is  no  need  to  elaborate  on  the 
fantastic  demands  pitused  on  air  traffic 
controllers  and  airway  facilities  person- 
nel in  this  jet  age.  The  excessive  work 
hours,  the  strain,  and  the  hardships  to 
which  these  employees  are  subjected  is 
known  to  us.  The  need  to  alleviate  these 
conditions  is  obvious — it  demands  atten- 
tion. This  measure  to  provide  increased 
compensation  for  overtime  and  standby 
time  is  certainly  one  way  in  which  the 
Congress  can  act  immediately  to  an 
inequity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  4067)  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  overtime  and  standby  pay 
to  certain  personnel  employed  in  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Randolph  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  Utle.  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


RESOLUTION 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  395— RESOLU- 
TION TO  AUTHORIZE  PRINTING 
OP  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  HILL  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  395) ;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration : 

S.  Res.  396 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  with  Il- 
lustrations as  a  Senate  document  a  compila- 
tion of  materials  relating  to  the  history  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  In  connection  with  Its  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  (1869-1969);  and  that 
there  be  printed  for  the  use  of  that  commit- 
tee one  thousand  additional  copies  of  such 
document. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1969— A2yIENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1001 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  18707)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1969.  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OP  1954— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1002 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  offer  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
2767  for  myself  and  Senators  Nelson, 
Harris,  and  Aiken. 

This  amendment  relates  to  another 
aspect  of  the  conservation  problem  in 
the  United  States — the  conservation  of 
human  beings. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  a  great  deal 
these  days  about  the  need  for  self-help. 
We  work  ceaselessly  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  jobs.  In  recent  years,  we  have 
stressed  the  need  for  helping  those  who 
can,  to  pull  themselves  out  of  poverty 
and  dependency  through  work. 
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Of  all  the  groups  that  need  support, 
all  would  agree  I  think  to  the  importance 
of  helping  the  mother  on  welfare  to  help 
make  this  escape.  The  mothers  and  chil- 
dren of  this  country  now  receiving  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  are 
among  those  most  deserving  of  every 
kind  of  help  we  can  provide  to  escape  Uie 
vicious  cycle  of  pover^  that  traps  gen- 
eration after  generation,  one  after 
another. 

In  recent  years,  mothers  across  the 
coimtry  have  been  helped  to  help  them- 
selves escape  this  cycle.  Through  jobs  in 
antipoverty  and  related  programs,  they 
have  been  able  to  both  help  the  people 
they  know  best,  and  at  the  same  time 
help  themselves  move  from  being  "tax 
eaters"  to  being  taxpayers. 

One  policy  Instrument  that  has  helped 
in  making  this  possible  has  been  the  work 
incentives  provided  in  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  and  related  acts.  Under 
these  arrangements,  mothers  have  been 
permitted  to  keep  part  of  the  income 
they  earn  without  having  it  deducted 
from  their  welfare  grant. 

The  idea  has  worked  well.  When  a 
mother  receiving  an  AFDC  grant  is  able 
to  work  and  keep  a  portion  of  her  earn- 
ings without  having  it  deducted  from  her 
grant,  she  not  only  is  taking  a  first  step 
toward  independence,  but  she  also  is 
able  to  lift  her  family  a  little  above  the 
poverty  level.  So  far  the  policy  has  en- 
abled many  women  working  on  such  pro- 
grams as  teacher  aides  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Project  Head- 
start,  citizens  commimity  centers,  and 
new  careers  to  make  an  excellent  con- 
tribution as  effective  staff  assistants  as 
well  as  enabling  many  to  add  needed  in- 
come to  their  families  out  of  their  own 
efforts. 

Not  only  have  the  women  benefited,  but 
also  the  community,  both  from  the  serv- 
ice they  have  provided,  but  also  from  the 
fact  that  the  women  and  their  families 
have  been  able  to  participate  more  as 
part  of  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

Unfortunately,  this  entire  program 
now  has  been  destroyed  in  many  States. 
But  the  program  can  be  retrieved,  if  the 
amendment  I  offer  is  adopted. 

Under  the  1967  Social  Security 
Amendment,  several  earnings  exemp- 
tion plans  for  AFDC  recipients  employed 
in  Federal  programs  were  terminated  as 
of  June  30  of  this  year.  In  place  of  these 
special  plans,  the  1967  amendments  es- 
tablish a  new  general  earnings  exemp- 
tion arrangement  for  all  employed  recipi- 
ents regardless  of  the  nature  of  their 
employment. 

The  1967  amendments  stipulate  that 
State  Implementation  of  a  new  general 
plan  is  optional  until  July  1,  1969.  After 
that  date,  States  are  required  to  adopt 
the  system.  However,  the  old  plans 
stopped  July  1,  1968. 

The  problem  is  this:  many  States  need 
enabling  legislation  to  implement  the 
new  earnings  exemption.  If  the  State 
legislature  was  not  scheduled  to  meet, 
welfare  departments  could  not  start  the 
new  program  last  July, 

The  results  in  these  States  have  been 
disastrous.  AFDC  recipients  who  were 
employed  in  poverty,  education,  and  job 
training  programs  suddenly  found  them- 


selves losing  money.  For  all  of  a  sudden, 
the  earnings  exemption  was  gone. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  chart  prepared  by  HE:w 
showing  the  status  of  this  program  now. 

The  report  shows  clearly  that  31 
States,  including  Minnesota,  were  unable 
to  put  the  new  earnings  incentive  plan 
into  effect  on  July  1  when  the  old  plans 
were  terminated. 

The  cost  in  human  terms  already  has 
been  enormous;  1.709  people  have  been 
affected  in  Minnesota  alone. 

I  should  like  to  insert  one  of  the  many 
letters  I  have  received  from  Minnesota 
concerning  the  human  hardship  that  has 
already  been  created. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  It  was 
not  the  intent  of  Congress  that  this  hap- 
pen as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  the 
1967  social  security  legislation.  I  am  sure 
that  the  drafters  of  the  legislation  in- 
intended,  not  that  the  incentives  be  dis- 
continued and  that  people  be  forced  to 
stop  work,  but  rather  that  the  incentives 
continue  to  provide  needed  aid  to 
mothers  already  working. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  introduce 
the  amendment  to  this  measure  this 
afternoon. 

The  very  simple  intent  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  permit  the  program  to  work 
with  equity  in  the  States. 

This  amendment  would  keep  the 
former  work  exemptions  in  effect  for 
those  persons  who  were  receiving  them  in 
June  1968,  until  the  States  have  a  chance 
to  act.  The  amendment  would  terminate 
at  the  end  of  the  State's  next  regular 
legislative  session  and  in  no  event  later 
than  June  30, 1969. 

It  would  apply  only  to  those  States  that 
have  not  had  legislative  sessions  this 
year. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has  the 
endorsement  of  other  Senators.  Senators 
Harris,  Nelson,  and  Aiken  are  cospon- 
sors. 

The  American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion, the  State  Welfare  Departments,  the 
National  Assembly  of  Social  Policy  and 
Development,  the  Child  Welfare  League 
of  America  and  other  groups  all  have  en- 
dorsed the  intent  of  the  legislation.  Con- 
gressman Fraser  has  introduced  a  meas- 
ure with  similar  intent  on  the  House 
side.  The  Seventh  Annual  Midwestern 
Governor's  Conference  relative  to  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  also 
has  endorsed  the  need  for  legislation  of 
this  kind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  time  letters  and  edi- 
torials endorsing  the  goal  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  hope  this  amendment  will  be 
approved. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  letters  and  editorials  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letters  smd  editorials,  presented 
by  Mr.  Mondale,  are  as  follows: 
Abiutt  of  States  To  Implement  1967  AFDC 
Amendment 

(This  report  shows  that  31  States,  Includ- 
ing Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  were  unable  to 
put  the  new  earnings  Incentive  plan  Into 
effect  on  July  1  when  the  old  plans  were 
terminated.) 

Disregarding  the  first  $30  of  any  Income 


earned  per  month  plus  Vi  of  the  remainder 
earned  (Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands — 
not  reported.) 

Will  Implement  July  1,  1968,  or  soon  there- 
after, 17  States. 


California 

Montana 

Colorado 

New  Jersey 

Connecticut 

New  York 

DUtrlct  of  Columbia 

North  Dakota  > 

Hawaii 

Ohio' 

Iowa 

Oklahoma 

Kansas 

Rhode  Island 

Kentucky 

West  Virginia 

Massachusetts 

Cannot  Implement 

at  present  beca 

lack  of  State  funds,  : 

23  Stotes. 

Alabama 

Maryland 

Alaska  > 

Michigan 

Arizona' 

Nevada 

Arkansas* 

New  Hampshire 

Delaware 

New  Mexico 

Florida 

Oregon ' 

Georgia 

Pennsylvania 

Idaho 

South  Dakota 

Illinois* 

Tennessee 

Indiana 

Texas 

Louisiana 

Wyoming 

Maine 

Needs  enabling  legislation,  nine  States. 

Minnesota  ■  Utah  >' 

Mississippi  •  Vermont " 

Missouri  ">  Washlnf^n 

Nebraska  "^  Wisconsin 
South  Carolina 

Needs  formal  Board  action,  two  States. 
North  Carolina  "  Virginia  " 

>  Has  not  made  firm  decision  but  probably 
will  Implement. 

^Already  Implemented  effective  AprU  1, 
1968. 

'Estimate  231  persons  will  be  affected. 

<  Estimate  125  persons  will  be  afTected. 

*  Estimate  100  or  more  persons  will  be  af- 
fected. 

•Estimate  300  persons,  almost  all  on  OEO 
projects,  will  be  affected  In  Chicago,  alone: 
expect  strong  adverse  reactions  to  situation. 
However  State  agency  already  hak  a  large 
deficiency  In  budget  and  Is  seeking  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  to  meet  It. 

"  Estimate  75  persons  wlU  be  affected. 

'Estimate  1,709  persons  will  be  affected. 

•Legislation  being  considered  In  current 
1968  session. 

'"  Estmlate  200  persons  will  be  afTected. 

'•Estimate  200  persons  will  be  affected. 

"  Estimate  175  persons  will  be  affected. 

"  Have  prepared  an  amendment  for  consid- 
eration of  legislature. 

"Estimate  only  small  number  of  persons 
affected. 

"Have  not  asked  for  Attorney  General's 
opinion;  Board  action  will  be  necessary; 
availability  of  ftmds  a  factor. 

X  Proposal  to  be  presented  to  State  Board 
at  July  meeting. 

Source:   SRS — APA,  June  18.  1968. 

ACGtrsT  12, 1968. 
Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  am  writing  you 
concerning  the  Directive  from  Dept.  of  Pub- 
lice  Welfare  which  went  into  effect  July  1. 
From  Oct.  18  to  June  18  I  worked  as  an 
Outreach  Aide  for  Goodhue  Rice  Wabacha 
Citizens  Action  Council,  Inc.  on  June  18  I 
was  notified  that  because  of  this  directive 
my  grant  for  July  would  be  cut  82— 
from  wages  earned  in  May  and  I  was  cut 
$115  for  wages  earned  in  June.  What  kind 
of  laws  are  passed  that  affect  wages  2  montiu 
before  we  know  of  them.  I  was  forced  to 
quit  work.  $30  a  month  wUl  not  cover  the 
Increase  in  food  costs,  lunches  away  from  ^ 
home,  dry  cleaning,  hosiery,  etc.  I  applied 
for  training  under  MDTA  but  do  not  live  in 
the  Twin  Cities  area  so  have  been  unable 
to  receive  it  and  there  is  no  allowance  for 
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us  to  move  Into  a  i  are*  where  there  la  train- 
ing. We  bear  a  gr  tat  deal  about  the  Inereaae 
In  coste  of  welXaie  but  when  we  try  to  get 
off  we're  punlabe<  i.  I  know  I'm  not  the  only 
AFDC  mother  hixt  by  thla  law  but  I  do 
know  bow  It  bur:  me  and  my  family.  Why 
do  they  feel  we  ca  a  work  for  nothing?  Where 
la  the  incentive  10  try  and  get  off  welfare. 
I  was  hoping  tc  use  my  earnings  to  pay 
for  my  own  training;  instead  111  be  months 
trying  to  balanc^  a  budget  upset  by  this 
change.  If  I  bad  known  prior  to  this  direc- 
tive I  could  bav  i  made  arrangement  but 
before  I  knew  of  ^e  change  I  had  lost  $300. 
Surely  Congress  i  lust  realize  a  welfare  fam- 
ily Isn't  m  position  to  lose  $aoo  without 
warning. 

I  do  not  know  anyone  who  wants  to  be 
on  welfare  but  wiere  do  we  get  help  to  get 
off.  I  receive  Mi  for  basic  needs  plus  70 
housing  allowano  1  for  myself  and  5  children, 
that  certainly  d<esn't  allow  any  extra  for 
training  or  movlig  to  where  there  la  train- 
ing, etc. 

Does  Congress  vant  us  to  get  off  welfare 
rolls  or  to  stay  en. 

I  would  very  mjcb  like  to  know  what  our 
SenatOTB  and  Re  >resentatlves  are  doing  to 
try  tans  help  the  le  of  us  that  want  to  be 
self  supporting. 
Sincerely, 

Kathlkkn  RicHaanaoK. 

a 


Mazippa,  Minn 


(From  the 
Oovernors' 
June  30-July 

Rbolxttion  Zt. 


Se^  enth     Annual     Midwestern 
Coherence,    Milwaukee.    Wis., 
1968) 

Am  TO  Famiuis  With 


DSPKrOKNT  Chiloixn 

Whereas,  1967  Amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  (P.  !<.  90-348)  and  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  (P.L.  90-323)  pro- 
vide that  after  ,'une  30,  1968,  recipients  of 
Aid  to  Pamlllea  11 1th  Dependent  Children  will 
no  longer  be  entl  Ued  to  certain  disregards  of 
Income  currently  provided  bj  other  federal 
acts  Including  th  >  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
the  Manpower  development  and  Training 
Act,  and  Title  I  >f  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Kducatloi .  Act;  and 

Whereas.  Cong:  ess  In  amending  the  Social 
Security  Act  (PL  90-248)  did  provide  a  new 
disregard  of  Incoc  «;  and 

Whereas,  Congress  further  proTlded  that 
the  several  Statea  will  have  imtll  July  1, 1909 
to  Implement  tl  e  new  Income  disregards; 
and 

Whereas,  the  :  oajorlty  of  States  will  be 
unable  to  Implen  ent  the  new  Income  disre- 
gards until  somel  ime  after  July  1.  1988;  and 

Whereas,  In  th<  se  States  unable  to  act  un- 
til after  July  I,  1  »68,  many  receplenta  of  Aid 
to  PamlUes  wltl  i  Dependent  Children  in 
training  and/or  employment  will  be  denied 
the  benefits  of  U  come  disregard  which  they 
are  presently  ent  tied  to;  and 

Whereas,  denla  of  Income  disregard  bene- 
flta  will  dlscoura  [e  recipients  both  from  re- 
maining In  tralni  ng  and/or  employment  and 
from  entering  ti  Unlng  and/or  employment 
under  current  t»  lerally-alded  programs: 

Now,  therefor*,  be  It  Resolved  that  the 
Midwestern  Oove  nors'  Conference  urge  Con- 
gress to  take  ac  Ion  deferring  the  effective 
dates  of  appropr  ate  sections  of  PX.  90-348 
and  PI..  90-aaa  \  ntU  July  1,  1949. 


[From  the  Mli^eapolla 
PaoTXcnoN  or 


Tribune,  June  7, 
1968] 

WoRKna'  Pat  Asxzd 


P>VKRTT 

(By  D1  Bk  Cunningham) 

The  Mlnneapc  Us  Urban  Co«Utlon  voted 
Tbursday  to  app  y  Its  Influence  at  the  state 
level  to  see  that  nothers  working  in  poverty 
programs  don't  oae  the  flnanelal  Inemitlve 
that  makes  It  pqnlble  for  some  of  them  to 
work. 

The  coalltlon-j-of  major  biislneas,  labor 
agency  rapreaantatlVM — 
voted  to  ask  Mbirls  Hursh.  Minnesota  wel- 
fare commlsslone: ,  to  administer  regulations 


& 


so  the  women  will  not  lose  $100  a  month 
starting  July  1. 

If  Hurab  nseds  it.  be  should  ask  Minnesota 
Atty.  a«n.  Douglas  Hasd  for  a  legsl  opinion 
that  would  allow  Hunh  to  save  the  money 
for  the  women,  the  coalition  advised. 

The  group  also  empowered  Its  executive 
director,  Larry  Harris,  to  ask  the  National 
Urban  Coalition's  new  legislative  unit  In 
Waahlngton,  D.C.,  to  work  for  a  change  in 
the  national  law  that  la  Jeopardising  the 
women's  money. 

Finally,  the  group  voted  to  set  up  in  a  task 
force  to  study  the  1967  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  seek  changes  in  any 
that  may  threaten  the  well-being  of  Henne- 
pin County  poor  people. 

The  specific  change  that  threatens  the 
Income  of  some  of  the  mothers  in  poverty 
programs  Is  the  result  of  an  attempt  by  Con- 
gress to  shift  flnanclal  incentive  from  one 
law  to  another. 

Congress  repealed  a  provlaion  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  that  permitted 
women  on  Aid  to  Families  of  Dependent  Chil- 
dren (AFDC)  to  keep  $115  Uutaad  of  only 
$15  of  extra  income  each  month,  provided  the 
Income  comes  from  work  and/or  training  In 
a  poverty  program. 

Congress  provided  for  a  similar  incentive 
in  an  amenment  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 
but  the  provlaion  requires  action  by  the 
state  legislatures  to  become  effective  in  Min- 
nesota and  In  many  other  states. 

The  Minnesota  Legislature  does  not  meet 
unUl  1969. 

Therefore,  without  action  by  Hiirsb  or  Con- 
gress, women  under  the  program  may  lose 
$100  a  month  starting  July  1,  explained  Cecil 
Newman,  head  of  the  coalition's  employ- 
ment task  force. 

More  than  200  women  In  Minneapolis 
would  be  affected,  said  Harris.  In  one  pro- 
gram alone.  New  Careers,  about  60  women 
have  said  they  will  have  to  quit,  said  Mike 
Roan,  community  relations  director  of  the 
Hennepin  County  Mobilization  of  Economic 
Resources. 

(From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  June  33, 
1968] 

Eabnznos  Incentivk  Lost  in  Lboai.  Snasl 
To  the  Editor: 

When  a  mother  receiving  an  Anx;  (aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children)  grant  la 
able  to  work  and  keep  a  portion  of  her  earn- 
ings, without  having  It  deducted  from  her 
grant,  she  not  only  takes  the  first  step  to- 
ward Independence,  she  is  also  able  to  lift 
her  family  a  little  above  the  poverty  level. 

This  sensible  policy,  put  Into  practice  in 
the  antlpoverty  programs,  is  known  as  an 
earnings-Incentive  program.  It  has  enabled 
hundreds  of  women  throughout  the  state 
working  on  such  programs  as  teacher  aides 
In  elementary  and  seoondary  schools.  Project 
Headstart,  Citizens  Community  Centers,  and 
New  Careers  to  make  an  ezc^ent  contribu- 
tion as  effective  staff  assistants  and  to  add 
needed  income  to  their  families  out  of  their 
own  efforts. 

The  community  Is  enriched  not  only  by 
the  unique  contribution  these  women  make 
to  these  Important  programs  but  also  by  the 
fact  that  this  policy  enables  APDC  families 
to  participate  more  normally  in  the  main- 
stream of  life. 

Now  the  earnings-Incentive  program, 
widely  accepted  by  every  knowledgeable  ex- 
pert as  a  necessary  change  In  the  welfare 
system,  is  going  down  the  drain  In  Minnesota. 

An  amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
adopted  by  Congress  last  year  provides  an 
earnings- incentive  program,  but  one  that 
Is  pegged  very  much  lower  than  that  per- 
mitted under  the  antlpoverty  programs.  It 
also  eliminates  the  present  incentive  policy 
of  the  poverty  programs. 

Because  the  State  Leglslatxire  did  not  pass 
enabling  legislation,  Minnesota  cannot  take 
advantage  of  even  the  Incentive  policy  of  the 
new  amendment  for  a  least  a  year. 


The  issue  is  more  than  Just  a  teclinicallty 
that  was  overlooked  In  the  law.  It  is  sympto- 
matic of  how  confused  we  are  In  dealing 
with  poverty. 

On  the  one  hand,  everyone  seems  out- 
raged at  features  of  a  welfare  system  that 
perpetuates  chronic  dependency.  On  the 
other  band,  we  have  been  led  Into  a  blind 
impasse  that  undercuts  the  one  feature  that 
could  lead  to  a  revived  sense  of  self-reliance, 
a  decent  earnings-Incentive  program. 

Thia  leglBlative  muddle  Illustrates  the  in- 
creased helplessness  that  poor  i>eople  feel 
when  confronted  with  bureaucracies. 

Who  will  suffer?  A  sizable  portion  of  the 
43,000  children  on  AFDC  grants. 

What  can  be  done?  Congressman  Fraser 
and  Senator  Mondale  are  working  to  try  to 
solve  this  legislative  snarl.  But  they  and  all 
Minnesota  congressmen  need  the  letters  of 
Interested  citizens  urging  them  to  delay  the 
effective  date  of  the  new  Social  Security 
Amendment  on  earnings  Incentives  until 
July  1,  1969,  so  that  AFDC  mothers  will  not 
be  penalized  by  having  to  give  up  the  In- 
centive program  they  now  have  under  OEO 

This  will  give  our  legislature  time  to  act 

to  take  advantage  of  the  new  federal  law. 

EsTHza  Wattenbexg, 

Project  Director,  New  Careers  Programs, 

University  of  Minnesota,  llinneopoUs. 

State  of  Minnxsota,  Depahtbiznt 
OP  PUBUG  Wklpasz, 

St.  Paul,  Minn..  June  6. 1968. 
Re:   Public  Law  90-322,  Public  Law  90-248. 
Hon.  Donalo  M.  Fraser, 
Representative  in  Congress, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DBAS  CoNOBxaascAN  Fraser:  Under  Con- 
gressional Amendments  of  1967,  the  disregard 
of  certain  income  of  AFDC  recipients  will  no 
longer  be  applicable  after  June  30,  1968. 
Prognuxu  affected  are  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  and  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act. 

An  estimated  1700  AFDC  recipients  In 
Minnesota  now  iMatlclpatlng  In  these  pro- 
grams will  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
come exemptions  after  July  1.  1968.  This 
means  they  will  have  no  flnanclal  Incentive 
to  continue  working  since  their  total  earn- 
ings (after  employment  expenses  are  allowed) 
will  be  deducted  in  determining  the  amount 
of  their  AFDC  grant. 

Public  Law  90-348  does  provide  a  new  dis- 
regard of  income  for  AFDC  recipients,  effec- 
tive July  1.  1968,  but  in  Minnesota  we  must 
pass  enabling  legislation  to  Implement  this 
new  exemption  provision.  And  this  we  can- 
not do  until  the  Legislature  meets  In  1969. 
I  assume  that  a  similar  situation  prevails  In 
many  other  states. 

We  will  greatly  appreciate  anything  that 
you  can  do  to  get  the  effective  date  of  the 
provision  referred  to  deferred  for  one  year. 
This  would  make  it  possible  for  our  AFDC 
recipients  to  get  the  exemptions  they  are 
presently  receiving  right  up  to  the  time  we 
Implement  the  new  exemption  provision  of 
$30  per  month  plus  one- third.  (If  Congres- 
sional action  Is  taken  on  the  June  30,  1968 
date.  It  should  relate  both  to  PX.  90-348  and 
PX.  90-323.) 

Sincerely  yours, 

Moaais  HcrxsH, 

Commissioner. 

National   Association   op   Sociai. 

WORKZKS    Inc.,    SOt7THERN    MlN- 

NEAPOUs  Chapter, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  June  19, 1968. 
Hon.  DoNAu>  PaAsaa, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAX  Mr.  Fsassb:  Our  Southern  Minnesota 
Chapter  of  the  National  Association  of  So- 
cial Workers  Is  gravely  concerned  over  the 
expiration  of  Title  VII  of  the  OEO  Act  on 
July  1,  1968.  As  you  know,  this  means  that 
AFDC  mothers  currently  receiving  income 
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exemptions  under  that  Act  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  receive  these  exemptions. 

Because  our  state  legislature  will  not  con- 
vene again  until  1969,  our  AFDC  mothers 
will  not  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
new  income  exemptions  provided  under  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967,  as  our 
state  does  not  have  the  necessary  enabling 
legislation.  We  urge  you  to  take  whatever 
measures  you  can  to  defer  the  effective  date 
of  "ntle  vn  untU  July  1,  1969. 
While  writing  on  behalf  of  work  Incen- 
.  lives  for  AFDC  mothers,  we  would  like  also 
to  express  our  disappointment  over  the  low 
amount  of  $30  plus  one-third  of  the  re- 
mainder as  provided  in  the  Social  Security 
Amendments.  We  do  not  feel  that  this  pro- 
vides an  adequate  Incentive.  Our  NASW  na- 
tionally has  recommended  a  monthly  ex- 
emption of  $85  and  one-half  of  the  re- 
mainder. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Donald  C.  Wilson. 

President. 

AmaiCAN  Public  Welparz  Asso- 
ciation, 

Jidy  29,  1998. 
Bon.  Gatlord  A.  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Old  Senate  Of/Ice  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxas  Sknatoe  Nelson:  It  Is  our  under- 
standing that  you  are  planning  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  legislation  pending  before 
the  Senate  which  would  extend  for  another 
year  the  recently  expired  provisions  for  dis- 
regarding portions  of  income  earned  by  pub- 
lic assistance  recipients  from  programs  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  and  the 
Eleznentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association  has  adopted  a  resolution  in  sup- 
port of  this  measure.  Because  of  the  late 
date  of  enactment  of  the  1967  Social  Sectirlty 
Amendments  (actually,  January  1968),  the 
effective  date  of  the  termination  of  these 
provisions  came  quite  abruptly.  While  a  sub- 
stitute provision  was  eetabliahed,  a  number 
of  states  must  flrst  either  enact  legislation 
or  appropriate  additional  funds  before  it  can 
be  put  into  effect.  In  the  meantime,  those 
families  who  are  working  under  programs 
affected  by  these  expirations  are  no  longer 
allowed  the  exemption  of  part  of  their  earn- 
ings, with  the  result  that  their  net  incomes 
are  reduced  and  they  are  no  better  off  for 
working  than  if  they  stayed  at  home  and  re- 
ceived assistance. 

We  are  confident  that  most  states  who  are 
thiis  affected  will  adopt  the  necessary  re- 
medial measures  when  their  leglslattires 
meet  early  next  year.  In  the  meantime  the 
one-year  extension  of  these  expired  provi- 
sions would  enable  them  to  continue  to  allow 
the  exemptions,  as  they  have  prior  to 
June  30.  1968. 

We  are  appreciative  of  your  effort  in  thia 
regard  and  we  are  pleased  to  lend  our  en- 
dorsement to  this  measure. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  Hacen, 
Washington  Representative. 

Child  Weltau  Lkacttx  op  Aicib- 
iCA,  Inc., 

New  York.  N.Y..  July  10.  1968. 
Senator  Frxd  Haisis. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sknatos  Harris:  llie  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America  wishes  to  endorse  the 
legislation  introduced  by  Mr.  Donald  Fraser 
In  the  House — and  we  understand  by  you  In 
the  Senate — that  would  permit  states  to  con- 
tinue in  effect  the  earnings  test  presently 
being  applied  under  Title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  until  such  time  as  the  states 
can  place  in  effect  the  new  earnings  exemp- 


tion provisions  required  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1967. 

Without  such  legislation,  we  only  add  one 
additional  major  discouragement  to  those 
receiving  funds  through  the  AFDC  program. 
Failure  to  pass  such  an  amendment  will  only 
result  in  further  thousands  of  recipients  lie- 
ing  locked  into  a  degrading  welfare  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  H.  Reid, 
Executive  Director. 

The  National  Assemblt  for  So- 
cial Policy  and  Development, 
Inc., 

New  York,  N.Y.,  July  11,  1968. 
Hon.  Fred  R.  Harris, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Senator  Harris:  We  are  familiar  with 
,the  objectives  that  are  l>elng  proposed  by 
Congressman  Donald  M.  Fraser  with  respect 
to  earnings  exemption  for  AFDC  recipients. 
We  believe  that  an  important  principle  Is 
embodied  in  the  earnings  exemption  which 
benefits  the  recipients,  the  community  and 
the  nation. 

It  is  our  hope  that  appropriate  action  will 
be  taken  to  prevent  cessation  of  the  earnings 
exemption   until   new   legislation   can   take 
effect  in  the  several  States. 
Respectfully  yours, 

C.  F.  MCMtn,, 
Executive  Director. 

amendment   no.    1003 

Mr.  COOPER  (for  Mr.  Baker)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  Mr.  Baker,  to  House  bill 
2767,  amending  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  fanner  an  amor- 
tized deduction  from  gross  income  for 
assessments  for  depreciable  property 
levied  by  soil  or  water  conservation  or 
drainage  districts,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

amendment   no.    1004 

Mr.  ELLENDER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Holland,  Mr.  Sparkman,  and  Mr.  Hak- 
Ris)  proposed  an  amendment  to  House 
bill  2767,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


ENROLLED)  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  September  23,  1968.  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  3058)  to 
amend  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  to  revise  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  administering  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  OF  COMMTITEE 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Senator  Mike  Monroney,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  public  hearings  have  been 
scheduled  on  various  contested  post- 
master nominations  which  have  been 
pending  before  the  committee  since  the. 
flrst  session  of  this  90th  Congress.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  next  Friday  morn- 
ing at  10  a.m.,  September  27,  in  room 
6202  of  the  New  Senate  Building. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  list  of  the 
nominations  which  will  be  considered,  so 
those  concerned  will  have  notice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  nomina- 


tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nominee  and  I'ost  OrncE 

Harold  F.  Johnson,  Belvldere,  lumois. 

Robert  D.  Yordy,  Flanagan .  nilnols. 

David  S.  Miranda,  Ashland.  Kentucky. 

Edmond  J.  Michel,  MarksvUle,  Louisiana. 

Joseph  V.  Spreitzer,  Allegan,  Michigan. 

Arthur  J.  Flene,  Alma,  Missouri. 

Roy  E.  Boham,  Bassett,  Nebraska. 

Marvin  R.  Holz,  Paxton,  Nebraska. 

Tadeusz  Leplanka,  Franklin,  New  Hamp^ 
shire. 

Jean  M.  Hickman,  Cedarvllle,  New  Jersey. 

Clair  J.  Nenno.  Riverside,  New  Jersey. 

Jerome  P.  Meyer.  Corfu,  New  York. 

Lowell  R.  Felder,  Redwood,  New  York. 

Francis  J.  Poote,  Valois,  New  York.  » 

Homer  A.  Crecellus,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

Herbert  W.  Miller,  Biglervllle,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Edwin  J.  CaprioU,  Canadensis,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Michael  Megaludis,  MonroevlUe,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Bernard  J.  Braabears,  New  Oxford,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

HECKLERS  OF  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  who 
watched  television  in  order  to  see  the 
events  in  Boston  last  Thursday,  when 
the  Vice  President  was  confronted  with 
hecUers  and  worse,  have  renewed  ad- 
miration for  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy].  He  showed  no 
hesitation.  He  braved  the  opprobrium  of 
the  hecklers  himself.  And  he  made  it  cer- 
tain where  he  stands,  saying: 

There  is  no  room  for  seeking  solutions  by 
shouting  and  screaming. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entitled  "Hum- 
phrey and  Kennedy,"  published  in  to- 
day's Washington  Post,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Humphrey  and  Kennedy 
Toward  the  end  of  the  congressional  cam- 
paign of  1966,  when  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy had  given  more  speeches  around  the 
country  than  he  could  remember,  he  ob- 
served that  he  thought  the  best  speech  of  the 
campaign  had  been  Hubert  Humphrey's  im- 
passioned plea  on  behalf  of  Senator  Paul 
Douglas's  faUing  candidacy.  To  a  remarkable 
degree,  the  youngest  Kennedy  has  always 
been  specially  responsive  to  his  liberal  fore- 
bears in  the  Democratic  Party,  and  he  has 
felt  an  evident  sense  of  continuity  with  them. 
All  this  was  apparent  again  the  other  day  in 
Boston  when  Senator  Kennedy  went  out  of 
his  way  to  Identify  himself  with  the  Vice 
President's  troubled  campaign  and  to  lend 
him  much-needed  help. 

Th\irsday  marked  Senator  Kennedy's  first 
experience  of  the  1968  presidential  campaign 
since  the  murder  of  bis  brother,  Robert. 
That  event  in  Itself  would  have  provided 
a  reason  for  the  Senator's  declining  to  par- 
ticipate, had  he  wished  to  do  so.  Moreover, 
though  the  differences  between  him  and  the 
Vice  President  on  Vietnam  are  not  nearly  so 
large  as  is  commonly  supposed,  the  Senator 
might  have  chosen — as  others  have  done — 
to  Invoke  them  as  a  reason  for  playing  a 
lesser  role  in  the  Humphrey  campaign.  On 
the  contrary,  however,  he  went  further  than 
some  of  his  advisers  thought  prudent — either 
politically  or  in  terms  of  his  own  physical 
safety — to  associate  himself  with  the  Vice 
President's  candidacy,  insisting  after  the 
squalid  heckling  had  occurred  that  he  wished 
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to  change  hU  plans  and  (despite  understand- 
able anxieties)  to  t  ccompany  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent on  an  open  i  notorcade  through  town. 
Kertlons,  It  hardly  seems 
a  better  Intarpratatlon 
of  the  Senator's  visible  dlstreea  during  the 
continually  disrupt  td  proceedings  than  that 
tffered  th«  rovdy  crowd: 
one  leaaon  of  IMS,  It  Is 
that  there  la  no  re  Dm  for  anarchy,  no  room 
for  violence.  Then  Is  no  room  for  seeking 
solutions  by  shou  Ing  and  screaming." 

To  bend  the  eve:  its  of  Thursday  Into  con- 
formity with  a  pal  tern  of  poUUcal  behavior 
Senator  Kennedy  b  u  chosen  not  to  follow,  is 
not  only  to  mlarei  A  his  longtime  relation- 
ship with  Vice  Prea  dent  Humphrey.  It  is  also 
to  deny  the  Sen»t<  r  credit  for  what  he  did. 
At  a  time  when  others  are  unwilling  to 
spend  a  little  of  tli  sir  own  political  currency 
on  an  underdog's  campaign,  Senator  Ken- 
nedy showed  no  su  ;h  hesitation.  As  a  public 
figure  Intimately  1  ivolved  with  the  protest 
movement  of  the  3  oung,  he  also  challenged 
fashion  and  Indlca  ed  that  he  feels  some  re- 
sponsibility for  whi  t  they  think  and  say  and 

do  now respons  bUlty,  In  other  words,  to 

help  lea4'the  antl-«  ar  wing  of  his  Party  along 
a  j>ath  iiA  believes  it  Is  In  their  Interest  to 
follow.  And  finally  :  te  braved  the  opprobrium 
of  the  hecklers,  m  iklng  plain  at  some  risk 
to  himself  that  tt  ere  was  no  confusion  in 
his  mind  as  to  wh<  lae  side  he  was  on  In  the 
continuing  confror  tatlon  between  them  and 
Vice  President  Bui  iphrey. 


IRS  WISE  TO 
BASIS 


■ROPOSE  REALISTIC 
DEPLETION 


P<|R 

Mr.  PROXMT  IE.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  In  emal  Revenue  Service 
for  proposing  nex  ,  more  realistic  regula- 
tions governing  t  le  percentage  depletion 
allowance.  At  Ion ;  last  someone  is  begin- 
ning to  take  step  (  to  close  the  depletion 
tax  loophole  whi(  h  has  been  abused  for 
so  long  by  the  oil  and  gas  industry. 

According  to  a  letter  I  received  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  which  I 
ask  unanimous  cjnsent  to  have  printed 
at  the  conclusio  1  of  my  remarks,  the 
proposed  chang(s  in  the  regulations 
could  result  in  ii  creased  tax  receipts  of 
over  )100  million  a  year.  That  is  over 
$100  million  a  yrar  that  does  not  have 
to  come  from  the :  K>ckets  of  overburdened 
ordinary  taxpaye  -s  to  meet  our  Nation's 
growing  needs. 

Thb  new  regulitions  would  provide  a 
more  realistic  btse  on  which  to  figure 
the  percentage  dt  pletion  claimed  by  the 
oil  and  gas  compi  nles. 

For  example,  tl  e  proposed  regulations 
would  establish  actual  market  price  as 
the  yardstick  on  \i  hich  to  base  the  deple- 
tion allowance  ra  her  than  the  artificial 
selling  price— the  posted  price— set  by 
the  major  integiftted  companies.  This 
means  that  the  >il  companies  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  a  it  artificially  high  sell- 
ing prices  for  en:  de  oil  when  selling  to 
their  own  refiners  In  order  to  get  as  large 
a  depletion  allowi  nee  as  possible. 

Another  benefit  might  be  realized  from 
these  regulations.  It  is  said  in  the  oil 
Industry  that  "01  ly  fools,  afOllates  and 
the  Agency  for  :  ntemational  Develop- 
ment pay  the  potted  price  for  oil."  By 
encouraging  the  1(  wering  of  posted  prices 
to  more  nearly  j  pproxlmate  costs,  the 
regulations  will  si  ve  AID  and  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  lar  ;e  amounts  of  money. 

I  sincerely  hope  >hat  pressure  from  the 
oil  and  gas  lobby  w  tiich  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  is  sui  e  to  feel  does  not  dis- 


suade it  from  promulgating  the  new  reg- 
ulations. These  regulations  will  narrow 
the  loophole  which  has  allowed  literally 
billions  of  dollars  to  escape  taxation. 

The  ordinary  American  should  no 
longer  have  to  bear  the  burden  that  the 
oil  and  gas  companies  have  for  so  long 
avoided.  In  1967,  the  major  oil  companies 
paid  an  average  of  8J%  of  their  net  in- 
come in  taxes,  while  an  individual  with 
a  taxable  income  of  only  $500  a  year 
must  pay  at  a  14-percent  rate.  This  can- 
not continue. 

I  hope  the  leadership  exhibited  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  will  act  as  a 
spar  to  the  next  Congress  to  close  the 
percentage  depletion  allowance  loophole. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Thxasitrt  Depabtmxnt, 

INTCRNAL  RXVZNTTK  SmVIOC, 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  10,  1968. 
In  reply  refer  to:  CC:Ul~1411  Br4:JFM 
Hon.  WnxiAic  W.  PBOxmas. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dkak  SBNAToa  PaoxMtBs:  This  is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Au- 
gust 33. 1968,  concerning  regulations,  relating 
to  percentage  depletion,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  for  July  26, 
1968.  Your  letter  had  partlc\ilar  reference 
to  the  effect  which  the  propoaed  regulations. 
if  adopted,  would  have  on  the  depletion 
allowance  for  oil  and  gas.  Specifically,  you 
inquired  whether  we  consider  the  proposed 
regulation  to  represent  a  substantive  or 
merely  a  technical  change:  what  the  total 
depletion  deduction  in  dollars  each  year 
claimed  by  the  oil  companies  on  domestic 
and  foreign  production  for  the  past  five 
years  has  been;  and  what  our  best  estimate 
is  of  the  effect  of  the  proposed  regulations 
upon  the  amount  claimed  by  the  oU  com- 
panies as  a  depletion  deduction. 

The  percentage  depletion  regulations  pro- 
posed last  month  contain  some  provisions 
which  apply  both  to  oU  and  gas  and  to 
"hard"  minerals  (coal,  iron  ore,  clay,  stone, 
oyster  shells,  etc.),  some  provisions  which 
apply  only  to  bard  minerals,  and  some  which 
apply  only  to  oil  and  gas.  Some  of  the  more 
significant  provisions  of  the  proposed  regu- 
lations, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  oil  and 
gas  industry,  are  the  following: 

1.  Computation  of  dedication:  As  you 
know,  the  percentage  depletion  allowance  Is 
computed  by  applying  a  percentage,  rang- 
ing from  6  percent  in  the  case  of  some  hard 
minerals  to  27 '^  percent  In  the  case  of  oil 
and  gas  wells,  to  gross  Income  from  the  prop- 
erty; gross  Income  from  the  property  is  the 
actual  or  constructive  selling  price  of  the 
mineral  at  the  cut-off  point  (i.e.,  before  con- 
version or  manufacturing) .  The  allowance 
cannot  exceed  50  percent  of  the  taxable  in- 
come from  the  property.  Ordinarily,  In  the 
case  of  oil  and  gas,  gross  income  from  the 
property  is  the  actual  or  constructive  selling 
price  of  crude  petroleum  or  gas  after  the  ap- 
plication of  preliminary  treatment  processes 
on  the  least.  Regulations  of  long  standing 
in  the  case  of  both  oil  and  gas  and  hard 
minerals  have  provided  that,  where  the  min- 
eral product  is  not  sold  by  the  taxpayer  at 
the  cut-off  point,  the  selling  price  is  deemed 
to  be  the  representative  market  or  field  price 
of  minerals  of  like  kind  and  grade  sold  at  the 
cutoff  point  by  the  taxpayer  or  others.  In  the 
case  of  hard  minerals,  prior  regulations  re- 
quired the  use  of  the  proprotlonate  profits 
method,  or  some  other  approved  method,  of 
arriving  at  a  constructive  selling  price  where 
there  Is  no  representative  market  or  field 


price  at  the  cut-off  i>olnt.  The  proportionate 
method  of  arriving  at  a  constructive  selling 
price  at  the  cut-off  point  in  the  case  of  Inte- 
proflts  method  has  been  accepted  as  a 
grated  producer-manufacturers  where  ap- 
proval of  another  satisfactory  method  has 
not  been  obtained.  tJnder  this  method.  In- 
come from  the  sale  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts is  apportioned  between  the  production 
and  the  manufacturing  segments  of  the  inte- 
grated operation  In  the  proportion  that  the 
costs  of  each  such  segment  bears  to  total 
costs.  The  rationale  of  this  method  Is  that 
each  dollar  of  cost  earns  the  same  rate  of 
profit. 

The  use  of  thU  method  could  raise  or 
lower  depletion  depending  on  the  relation- 
ship of  production  coats  to  manufacturing 
costs.  In  the  case  of  oil  and  gas,  prior  regula- 
tions were  silent  as  to  the  method  to  be  em- 
ployed where  there  is  no  representative  mar- 
ket or  field  price  for  crude  petroleum  or  gas 
near  the  well.  The  prior  regulations  have 
been  recently  amended  to  provide  guidelines 
for  determining  a  representative  market  or 
field  price.  The  proposed  regulations  in 
question  extend  these  guidelines  to  oil  and 
gas,  and  they  also  extend  to  oil  and  gas  the 
same  rules,  previovuly  applicable  only  to 
hard  minerals,  for  arriving  at  a  constructive 
selling  price  at  the  cut-off  point  where  there 
Is  no  representative  market  or  field  price  for 
oil  and  gas  at  the  cut-off  point. 

2.  Intercompany  sales:  Ordinarily,  where 
minerals  are  sold  at  the  cut-off  point  to 
unrelated  parties  the  actual  selling  price  Is 
the  price  on  which  percentage  depletion  Is 
based.  The  proposed  regulations  contain  a 
provision  that  where  mineral  products  are 
sold  by  one  member  of  a  controlled  group 
(e.g.,  corporations  having  a  common  parent 
or  a  parent  corporation  and  its  subsidiary) 
to  another  member  of  the  controlled  group, 
the  selling  price  is  not  necessarily  control- 
ling. In  such  a  case,  the  representative  mar- 
ket or  field  price  (if  available)  or  some  other 
constructive  price  appropriately  computed 
is  to  be  iised.  Of  course,  it  Is  conceivable 
that  In  some  cases  the  actual  Intercompany 
price  and  the  representative  market  or  field 
price  may  be  the  same.  The  proposed  r\iles 
in  this  area  apply  eqiuiUy  to  hard  minerals 
and  to  oil  and  gas. 

3.  Treatment  of  net  operating  loss  carry- 
overs and  carrybacks:  The  proposed  regula- 
tions provide  that  a  net  operating  loss  carry- 
over or  carryback,  to  the  extent  attributable 
to  a  particular  mineral  property,  is  to  be 
taken  into  accoimt  In  computing  taxable 
income  from  the  property  for  percentage  de- 
pletion purposes.  This,  of  course,  could  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  taxable  income  from 
the  property  below  the  50  percent  limit  and. 
acccTdlngly.  lowering  the  depletion  deduc- 
tion. 

The  changes  described  xmder  Items  1  and 
2  above  will  probably  have  no  subetantlTe 
effect  In  most  cases,  except  where  applica- 
tion of  the  proposed  rules  requires  a  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  practice  employed  by  the 
taxpayer.  This  could  occur,  for  exajoapVa, 
where  the  new  proposals  would  require  the 
taxpayer  to  adopt  the  proportionate  proflts 
method  of  computing  a  conatructlye  price 
Instead  of  the  method  presently  being  em- 
ployed by  him,  or  where  the  price  used  in 
the  case  of  Intercompany  sales  is  wholly  out 
of  line  with  representative  market  or  field 
prices.  The  change  described  under  Item  3 
above  is  a  major  change  from  prior  practice, 
since  the  proposed  rule  reverses  a  Revenue 
Ruling  published  in  1960. 

There  are  a  number  of  technical  and  cler- 
ical changes  In  addition  to  those  apeclflcaUy 
described  above. 

Apparently,  there  has  been  oonalderaUe 
misunderstanding  in  the  oU  and  gas  In- 
dustry, perhaps  originating  with  commsn- 
tarles  on  the  proposed  regulations  appear- 
ing in  several  oU  and  gas  trade  publications, 
as  to  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the 
changes  proposed   to  be  made.  Apparently, 
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there  was  a  beUef  that  the  proposed  regu- 
lations would  require  aU  oil  and  g;as  pro- 
ducers, including  unlntegrated  producer- 
sellers  of  only  crude  products,  to  use  the 
proportionate  proflts  method  of  computing 
a  constructive  selling  price.  In  response  to 
inquiries,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is- 
sued Technical  Information  Release  989,  a 
copy  of  which  U  enclosed  on  August  30.  1968. 
Tour  second  question  asked  for  the  total 
depletion  deduoCUm  in  dollars  each  year 
claimed  by  the  oil  companies  on  domestic 
and  foreign  production  for  the  past  five 
years.  Unfortunately.  1960  is  the  most  recent 
year  for  which  a  breakdown  between  deple- 
tion claimed  on  domestic  properties  tmd  de- 
pletion claimed  on  foreign  properties  is 
available.  The  figures  set  forth  below,  relat- 
ing to  depletion  claimed  on  corporation  tax 
returns  are  derived  from  a  supplemental  re- 
port to  Statistics  of  Income — 1960  entitled 
Deletion  Allowances  for  Mineral  Production 
Reported  on  U.S.  Tax  Returns.  A  copy  of  this 
supplemental  report  Is  encloeed. 

Corporations   whose   business 
is  in  crude  petroleum  and 
natural  gas: 
Depletion  on  foreign  prop- 
erties: 

Percentage  depletion $316. 974. 000 

Cost  depletion —  4. 383, 000 


Subtotal 


220,  257, 000 


Depletion  on  domestic  prop- 
erties: 

Percentage  depletion *  309, 297,000 

Cost   depletion '82,674,000 


Subtotal 


341,971.000 


Corporations   whose   business 
Is  in  petroleum  refining 
and  related  industries: 
Depletion  on  foreign  prop- 
erties: 

Percentage  depletion 416. 849, 000 

Cost  depletton 18. 071, 000 


Subtotal 


434,  920, 000 


Depletion  on  dnnestlc  prop- 
erties: 

Percentage  depletion '  1, 156, 601, 000 

Cost  depletion « 64. 420, 000 

Subtotal  1,220.021.000 


We  might  add  that,  as  a  result  of  last 
year's  amendments  to  the  regulations  relat- 
ing to  Information  to  be  furnished  in  con- 
nection with  depletion  deductions,  fairly  de- 
tailed data  relating  to  the  depletion  deduc- 
tion is  expected  to  be  available  on  a  more 
nearly  current  basis  In  the  future.  However, 
that  amendment  to  the  regulations  is  effec- 
tive only  for  taxable  years  ending  on  or 
after  December  31,  1967.  It  will  be  some  time 
before  all  the  data  for  1967  will  have  been 
received  and  compiled. 

The  third  question  raised  in  your  letter 
requested  our  best  estimate  of  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  regulations  on  the  amount 
claimed  by  the  oil  companies  as  a  depletion 
deduction.  For  several  reasons,  we  are  unable 
to  supply  such  an  estimate.  For  one  thing, 
the  raw  data  necessary  to  make  an  estimate 
of  the  revenue  effect  of  the  various  provi- 
sions of  the  proposed  regulations  are  not 
available  to  us.  Furthermore,  the  regulations 
are  now  outstanding  in  tentative  form  under 
the  notice  of  proposed  rule  making  proce- 
dure, and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  regu- 
lations finally  adopted  wiU  differ  in  some 
respects  from  the  proposed  regulations. 
Therefore,  it  does  not  appear  practicable  to 
preapare  an  overall  revenue  estimate  at  this 
time.  However,  It  Is  believed  that  the  change 
in  the  treatment  of  net  operating  loss  carry- 
overs and  carrybacks  discussed  earlier  In 
this  letter  will,  if  adopted,  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  depletion  allowance.  The  rev- 
enue effect  of  the  application  of  this  provi- 
sion to  producers  of  oil  and  gas  and  to  pro- 
ducers of  "hard"  minerals  could  be  well  over 
$100  million  annually. 

Your  Interest  in  this  matter  is  appreci- 
ated, and  we  hope  that  the  above  discussion 
has  been  helpful.  If  you  can  be  of  further 
assistance,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lestes  R.  Uretz, 

Chief  Counsel. 


Totol    2,217,169.000 

•Line  14.  column  9,  table  21,  less  line  12, 
column  4.  table  23. 

■Line  15.  column  9.  table  21,  lees  line  13. 
column  4.  table  23. 

•  Line  14,  column  21,  table  21,  less  line  12, 
column  7.  table  23. 

<Une  16.  column  21.  table  21.  less  line  13. 
column  7,  table  23. 

Source:  Tables  21  and  23.  supplemental  re- 
port to  Statistics  of  Income — 1960. 

The  five  most  recent  years  for  which  deple- 
tion statistics  are  currently  available  are  the 
years  1961  through  1965.  No  breakdown  be- 
tween foreign  and  domestic  production,  or 
between  percentage  and  cost  depletion,  is 
available  for  these  years.  The  source  of  the 
following  data  is  StatUtics  of  Income — Cor- 
poration Income  Tax  Returns;  in  the  case  of 
1964  and  1966.  the  figures  are  taken  from 
preliminary  reports. 


Yur 


Crude 

patroiMm 

ind  natural 

gas 


Petrolaum 
renning  and 

relatad 
industries 


Total 


1961 $569.3SZ.0OO  $1,644,951,000  $2,214,333,000 

1962 625.833.000  1.836.947.000  2.462.780.000 

1963 708.604.000  1.981.910.000  2.690,514.000 

1964 580,731.000  2,119,635.000  2.700.366.000 

1965 586.588,000  2,285,900,000  2.972,488,000 


TELEVISION  INTERVIEW  WITH  SEN- 
ATOR BYRD  OP  WEST  VIRGINIA 
ON  U.S.  TROOP  STRENGTH  IN 
EUROPE,  NONPRGLIFERATION 

TREATY,    AND    SHORTER    PRESI- 
DENTIAL CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  a  tran- 
script of  questions  asked  of  me  during 
a  television  interview  September  18  and 
of  my  answers  thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Television  Intekviiw  With  Senator  Byrd 
OP  West  Viecinia  on  Redttcinc  U.S.  Thoop 
Strength  in  E^jrope,  Senate  Ratification 
op  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treatt, 
AND  Shorteb  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paigns 

Question.  Senator  Byrd,  In  the  wake  of 
the  Czechoslovak  crisis  the  United  States  has 
announced  that  Instead  of  pulling  more  men 
out  we  will  return  some  12,000  troops  to 
Evirope.  Would  you  comment  on  this  situa- 
tion? 

Answer.  Heretofore,  because  of  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem  and  our  budget  deficit, 
I  have  urged  that  we  reduce  our  E^iropean 
troop  strength  to  some  extent,  with  our 
NATO  allies  taking  up  the  slack.  These  na- 
tions, which  have  never  really  met  their 
'"commitments,  could  well  afford  to  carry  a 
heavier  share  of  the  common  defense  costs. 

However,  in  view  of  recent  develc^ments 
in  Czechoslovakia,  I  think  it  would  be  un- 
wise, at  this  time,  for  the  United  States  to 
further  reduce  the  number  of  troops  sta- 
tioned in  E\iTope.  By  the  end  of  this  month 
we  shall  have  withdrawn  some  34,000  men, 
bringing  our  total  European  troop  strength 


down  to  303.000.  This  is  as  far  as  we  should 
go  at  this  time. 

The  Soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  has 
shown  that,  regardless  of  however  well  dis- 
guised its  intentions  may  be,  they  are  still 
warlike,  and  I  would  hope  that  this  would 
hammer  home  to  the  nations  of  Western 
Ejurope — which  would  be  the  first  to  come 
up  against  a  Soviet  conventional  attack — 
that  It  is  in  their  own  self  interest  to  meet 
their  NATO  troop  commitments.  If  they 
would  do  this,  it  would  relieve  the  pressure 
upon  the  United  States  and  we  would  not 
have  to  maintain  as  many  troops  in  Europe 
as  we  presently  have. 

Question.  Senator  Byrd,  how  do  you  feel 
about  the  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty? 

Answer.  In  principle,  I  favor  the  treaty. 
About  80  nations  have  signed  the  treaty 
already,  with  West  Germany  and  Italy  and 
some  other  countries  falling,  thus  far.  to 
embrace  it.  I  think  iU  objectives  are  good.  I 
believe  that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  take  the  lead  In  an  effort  to 
halt  the  further  spread  of  such  fearsome 
weapons  as  the  hydrogen  bomb,  and  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty  would  be  a  good  step  In 
this  direction. 

But  another  complicating  factor  has  en- 
tered the  picture  since  the  treaty  was  first 
sent  to  the  Senate.  And  this  Is  the  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia  by  the  Russians  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries.  This  intransigence 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  this  naked, 
bald-faced  aggression.  In  my  Judgment, 
should  not  go  unnoticed  by  the  United 
States.  Consideration  of  the  treaty,  which 
the  Russians  want  very  much  for  us  to  ratify, 
should  be  delayed  at  least  until  a  new  Con- 
gress meets  next  year.  This  would  indicate, 
in  some  measure,  our  condemnation  of  the 
occupation  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Now  as  to  my  own  position  In  regard  to 
the  matter,  I  expect,  as  of  now,  to  vote  for 
the  treaty.  But  I  do  believe  that  action  on  It 
should  t>e  delayed  until  a  later  time  and 
that  we  should  give  it  ftirther  study  in  the 
light  of  world  events  at  that  time. 

In  any  event,  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  secure  the  necessary  two-thirds 
vote  for  its  ratification  in  view  of  the  Inva- 
sion of  the  Czechoslovakian  state. 

Question.  Senator  Byrd,  many  people  are 
now  saying  that  the  Presidential  campaign 
is  much  too  long.  What  do  you  think  of  that? 

Answer.  I  have  to  agree  with  that.  Presi- 
dential politics  has  been  on  television  and 
on  the  front  pages  now  for  months.  I  suspect 
that  many  of  the  voters  have  already  made 
up  their  minds.  The  extensive  coverage  given 
to  the  candidates  and  to  the  conventions 
surely  has  acquainted  most  citizens,  by  now, 
with  the  issues  and  the  personalities  in- 
volved. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  really 
good  reason  for  spending  three  months  be- 
tween the  conventions  and  the  election  on 
an  old-style  campaign  that  was  geared  for 
rail  travel  and  radio.  The  voters  become 
satiated  and  bored,  and  the  candidates  be- 
come exhausted.  Our  campaigns,  from  the 
time  of  announcement  by  candidates — some- 
times a  year  In  advance  of  the  elections — 
waste  a  great  deal  of  time  and  manpower 
and  talent  and  money.  I  think  they  should 
be  shortened.  This  could  be  done,  and  It 
could  be  done  best  by  moving  the  general 
election  day  back  from  November  to  the  first 
week  m  October.  The  better  weather  in  Oc- 
tober really  would  encourage  a  larger  turnout 
of  voters,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  believe  that 
the  voters  and  the  candidates  alike  would 
welcome  this  change.  The  change  could 
easily  be  brought  about  by  an  act  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Interviewer.  Thank  you.  Senator  Byrd. 


THE  PRESIDENCY 
Mr.    MILLER.    Mr.    President.    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


2T822 

the  Rxcoiio  an 
"The  Preslden(|y, 
gulshed  writer, 
llshed  In  Life 
30,  1968. 

There  being 
was  ordered  to 
as  follows: 

Tm  PnsmnrcT 


excellent  article  entitled 

written  by  a  dlstin- 

Hugh  Sidey,  and  pub- 

nagazine  for  September 

no  objection,  the  article 
>e  printed  In  the  Ricoko, 


A  Pastt  DnFimiTBD  Wttr 

ITSKLF 

{b4  Hugh  sidey) 
A  strange  pol  ileal  phenomenon  la  tak- 
ing place  In  Waal  ilngton.  The  party  In  power 
la  dUguated  and  <  Isplrlted  with  ItaeU.  Among 
Uberal  Democrat  i,  there  la  almoat  a  death 
wlah — that  Rich  trd  Nixon  would  win  the 
Prealdency.  He  v  ould  then,  they  hope,  per- 
form some  kind  ( f  purification  rite,  sweeping 
out  the  whole  mfaa,  tearing  the  amug  power 
ta  roota.  One  heara  ezprea- 
n  In  the  aanctum  of  the 
that  Nlxon  haa  gained  that 
much  peraonal  luiter  among  theae  Democrata, 


structure  up  by 
slona  of  this  ev4: 
White  House.  Noi 


but  they  see  bin 
slonal  operation. 


promised 
troopa  home  soon 


American  Legion 
leans  to  set  every 
said  emphatically, 


the  whole  affair 
aftertaste.  It  haa 
what  we  have  In 
patory  democracy 
a  proprietorship 


annealed— at  leas' 
and  those  around 


without 


shooter.  What  thli 
men — and  a  lot  o: 


The    Democrats 


that  haa  added 
pain.  "When  tho^ 
Prealdent  Kenned  ', 
server,  "they  wert 
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at  least  running  a  profea- 
And  be  promises  to  bring 


.with  him  to  the  ^  Thit*  House  a  roater  of  men 
who  oauld  prove  to  be  expert,  energetlo  and 
maybe  even  exdl  ng. 

The  problema  a  I  this  presents  the  party — 
and  Hubert  Hum]  hrey — were  aggravated  last 
campaign  really  opened. 
There  was  anothi  r  of  the  father-errant  son 
aets  which  Jobi  ison  and  Himiphrey  ap- 
parently plan  to  ;>erform  about  every  week. 
When  the  Vice  President,  talking  too  much 
to  bring  some  Vietnam 
an  Irritated  Lyndon  John- 
son Jiuaped  In  hlk  Jet  and  huffed  off  to  the 


convention  In  New  Or- 
body  straight:  nobody,  he 
can  predict  when  our  men 


can  be  shipped  bat  k 

The  Abe  Fortaa  nomination  went  through 
another  painful  ]  base  and  It  Is  clear  that 
whether  the  nomi  nation  Is  approved  or  not, 
wUI  leave  an  unpleasant 
Uready  demonstrated  that 
Washington  Is  not  partlcl- 
or  even  a  partnership,  but 
rhe  branches  of  the  gov- 


ernment, once  so  i  tcredly  separate,  have  been 


In  the  minds  of  Johnson 
him — into  a  single  unit.  A 


man  will  move  ca  lually  from  one  branch  to 


concern    for    the    conse- 


another 
quences. 

Those  who  kno^  and  admire  Abe  FOrtas  for 
his  superb  legal  1  ttelllgence  were  both  dis- 
illusioned and  sat  dened  by  the  casual  way 
In  which  he  Just  Bed  his  dual  role  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  and  preaidentlal  trouble 
suggests  Is  that  these  two 
others  In  this  city — have 


such  long  hlstorle  i  of  Interlocking  Interests, 
both  personal  and  public,  that  they  cannot 
be  free  of  each  oth  ir  If  they  want  to  be.  What 
It  ultimately  sugg  Bats  Is  that  after  holding 
the  power  for  moa  ;  of  the  past  four  decadea. 
Democrats  look  oi  the  national  government 
as  a  party  possessl  >n 


cannot    blame    Lyndon 


Johnson  for  anotl  er  source  of  the  troubles 
that  are  wracking  the  party.  The  perform- 
ance of  John  Ken  ledy's  exiled  palace  guard 
over  the  past  weel  s  Is  another  of  the  things 
the  problems  and  the 

aides  and  advisers  had 
'  noted  one  shrewd  ob- 
charged  like  Iron  filings 
around  a  magnet,  ibrmlng  a  rational  pattern. 
But  after  Kenned]  was  gone  and  there  was 
no  force  to  hold  i  hem  together,  there  haa 
been  only  confusloi  i." 

Theae  men  still  nove  with  power  In  pol- 
itics outside  the  White  House  but  they 
move  In  a  dozen  dl  -actions.  There  was  Pierre 
Salinger  wearing  t  Is  "bangs."  as  one  White 
House  resident  dei  Bribed  Salinger's  hair-do, 
leading  the  McOo'  em  rebeUlon.  There  was 
the  frenzied  RlchLrd  Ooodwln  fueling  the 


McCarthy  revolt.  Kenny  CDonnell  conducted 
an  antiwar  crusade  within  the  platform  com- 
mittee. Steve  Smith  and  Ted  Sorensen 
prowled  the  back  corridors  of  the  Chicago 
debacle  trying  to  construct  a  movement  of 
cautious  dissent,  not  deeertlon.  Finally,  there 
waa  Larry  O'Brien,  In  charge  of  the  Hum- 
phrey movement  which  emerged  with  the 
mechanism  but  not  the  emotions  of  the 
party. 

All  of  them  and  others  had  their  joyous 
stgrts  In  the  New  Frontier  and  were  bruahed 
there  with  a  kind  of  magic.  When  those  days 
were  ended  they  became,  for  the  moct  part, 
rich  and  ImporUnt  in  the  world  outside. 
Now,  getting  bored,  they  want  back  in  the 
epicenter  of  power  but  too  often  lately  their 
acta  have  sxiggested  self-aggrandizement 
rather  than  the  national  interest.  It  was, 
however,  out  of  conscience  and  concern  that 
a  dominant  figure  of  the  power  structure  of 
the  last  seven  years  went  his  own  way  laat 
week.  Former  UJf.  Ambassador  Arthur  Gold- 
berg. In  newspaper  articles  excerpted  from  a 
new  book,  called  for  a  full  bombing  halt  over 
North  Vietnam,  thua  breaking  bluntly  with 
the  Prealdent  he  had  served  as  UJf.  am- 
basaador. 

To  complete  the  dispirited  picture,  Robert 
McNamara,  the  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  next  to  the  Prealdent  the  most  Involved 
man  In  American  life  for  most  of  seven 
years,  stood  on  the  hangar  deck  of  the  new 
aircraft  carrier  John  W.  Kennedy,  hands  In 
his  pockets,  voice  breaking,  and  recalled  days 
of  hope.  "For  a  bright,  biasing  moment  his 
youth  made  lis  aU  feel  young  with  him,"  he 
said  at  the  dedication,  "and  then  the  mo- 
ment waa  gone.  And  we,  all  of  \u,  lost  some- 
thing ourselves  .  .  .  though  brief  was  his 
voyage,  those  of  us  who  knew  him  will  never 
be  qiilte  the  same  again."  McNamara  hurried 
from  the  microphone  and  sank  Into  his  chair 
looking  stricken.  Certainly  his  grief  was  for 
a  friend  and  leader  lost.  But  certainly,  too, 
it  was  from  a  feeling  of  despair  at  the  state 
of  the  national  government. 

Mr.  MTT.I.KR.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
one-page  article  but  contains  one  of  the 
most  perceptive  analyses  of  the  political 
climate  in  Washington  that  I  have  ever 
read. 

I  believe  that  those  who  read  it  will 
understand  very  well  why  there  is  so 
much  unrest  in  the  coimtry  today,  and 
tiuit  most  of  it  is  attributable  to  the 
atmosphere  which  exists  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  NIKOLA  PET- 
KOVS  DEATH 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  the  21st  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
a  great  Bulgarian  national  hero,  Nikola 
Petkov,  and  memorial  services  have  been 
conducted  to  his  memory  this  past  week- 
end. 

At  a  time  when  freedom  is  threatened 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  we  will  do  well 
to  reflect  on  the  heroism  and  sacrifices 
of  a  man  whose  own  life  and  whose  fam- 
ily's history  illustrates  uncompromising 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  individual 
freedom  and  national  self-determina- 
tion, principles  which  we  in  the  United 
States  have  always  held  to  be  our  most 
precious  heritage. 

Nikola  Petkov 's  father.  Dimeter  Pet- 
kov. Prime  Minister  of  Bulgaria,  was  as- 
sassinated In  1907  as  a  result  of  his  op- 
position to  foreign  meddling  in  his  coim- 
try's  affairs.  In  1923  Petko  Petkov,  Nik- 
ola's brother,  was  assassinated  for  op- 
position to  the  Fascist  dictatorship  of 
that  day. 


Nikola  himself  became  prominent  in 
Bulgarian  affairs  following  the  expulsion 
of  the  Nazis,  and  became  one  of  the  chief 
opponents  of  Communist  aggression  fol- 
lowing  World  War  II. 

Petkov  was  beloved  by  the  Bulgarian 
people  because  of  his  own  devotion  to 
their  freedom,  and  thus  had  a  seat  in 
the  the  National  Assembly  which  the 
Communists  were  afraid  to  take  away 
from  him. 

At  the  Assembly,  he  warned  that  the 
Communists  were  about  to  take  over  the 
country,  revealing  the  Communist  lead- 
ership in  Bulgaria  as  agents  of  Stalin.  As 
a  result  of  his  outspokenness,  Petkov  was 
unlawfully  arrested  in  the  Parliament 
building,  and  sentenced  to  die  on  the 
gallows.  He  was  offered  a  pardon  if  he 
would  Join  the  forces  of  Stalin,  but  he 
Indignantly  refused  and  was  hanged  in 
secrecy  Just  after  midnight  on  Septem- 
ber 23.  1947. 

Recent  events  in  Czechoslovakia  reveal 
ttiat  there  is  still  a  struggle  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  for  personal  freedom  and 
for  national  self-determination,  and  on 
the  anniversary  of  Nikola  Petkov's  death 
we  should  all  recall  the  struggles  and 
sacrifices  which  are  continually  demand- 
ed by  the  presence  of  Russian  expansion 
in  Eastern  Europe. 


September  23,  1968 
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THE  JOHNSON  ADMINISTRATION 
AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  under  Pres- 
ident Ljmdon  B.  Jotmson,  America  has 
moved  as  never  before  to  fulfill  its  prom- 
ise of  equal  Justice  for  all  the  people.  I 
rise  to  commend  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration's unprecedented  record  in  civil 
rights. 

The  record  includes  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965,  which  did  more  to  extend 
the  right  to  vote  than  any  single  act 
since  women's  suffrage  was  granted. 

In  1965.  nearly  a  century  after  the 
15th  amendment  guaranteed  the  right 
of  all  citizens  to  vote,  Negroes  in  many 
States  still  faced  blatant  discrimination 
in  registration  and  voting.  Previous  leg- 
islative attempts  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem had  been  unsuccessful  in  the  face  of 
delay,  evasion,  intimidation,  and  obstruc- 
tion. Those  determined  to  resist  progress 
were  able,  even  after  defeat  in  the  courts, 
to  devise  entirely  new  methods  of  dis- 
crimination. Of  all  Negroes  eligible  to 
vote,  only  6.4  percent  in  Mississippi.  19.4 
percent  in  Alabama,  and  31.7  percent  in 
Louisiana  were  actually  registered. 

President  Johnson  then  proposed  a 
new  legislative  remedy  for  this  encrusted 
injustice.  The  legislation  outlawed  the 
use  of  unfair  tests  and  devices  enacted 
for  the  purpose  of  disenf  ranchiising  Ne- 
groes. It  also  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  Federal  examiners  to  list  voters 
where  necessary.  The  results  have  been 
most  heartening: 

Negro  voter  registration  has  now 
reached  1.5  million  in  the  five  States 
where  the  legislation  has  had  its  great- 
est impact:  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana. 
Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina.  This  Is 
an' increase  of  94  percent  since  passage 
of  the  act  and  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  adult 
Negroes  registered  from  30  to  58  percent. 
Negroes  have  not  only  registered,  but 
have  also  turned  out  by  the  hundreds  of 


thousands  on  election  day  to  exercise  the 
most  basic  right  of  citzenship.  More  and 
more,  political  programs  and  appeals  are 
oriented  to  all  the  people. 

Another  injustice  which  received  at- 
tention by  the  Johnson  administration 
was  racial  discrimination  in  the  schools. 
By  1964,  9  years  had  passed  since  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  racially  seg- 
regated schools  are  unconstitutional.  Yet 
in  the  11  Southern  States,  more  than 
2,000  school  districts  still  practiced  seg- 
regation. Only  1  percent  of  the  Negro 
students  were  in  schools  vdth  wtiite  stu- 
dents. Today,  in  the  wake  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act.  that  1  percent  has  risen 
to  more  than  20  percent.  The  legislation 
authorized  the  Federal  Ctovemment  to 
institute  civil  suits  in  Federal  courts  to 
challenge  racial  segregation  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  to  make  desegregation  a 
basic  requirement  for  a  school  system 
to  receive  Federal  funds. 

Other  historic  sections  of  the  1964  act 
made  it  a  Federal  offense  for  hotels, 
motels,  restaurants,  hospitals,  parks,  and 
libraries  to  discriminate  racially.  The 
Government  has  brought  more  than  100 
cases  to  enforce  these  sections  and  has 
conducted  hundreds  of  investigations 
that  resulted  in  compliance.  EX^en  more 
significant  than  Federal  investigations 
and  suits,  however,  has  l>een  the  vast 
amount  of  voluntary  compliance. 

The  1964  act  also  granted  authority  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  file  suits  to 
end  employment  discrimination  by  em- 
ployers, unions,  and  employment  agen- 
cies. A  person  unable  to  obtain  employ- 
ment because  of  his  color  can  make  little 
use  of  his  other  legal  rights  and  thus  has 
little  faith  in  our  Institutions.  Suits,  In- 
vestigations, and  negotiations  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Conunission  have 
led  to  compliance  with  the  law  in  hun- 
dreds of  cases. 

Discrimination  in  housing  results  In 
the  loss  of  a  basic  opportunity  to  the  per- 
son discriminated  against.  It  also  helps 
maintain  ghettos.  After  a  lengthy  and 
determined  effort,  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration this  year  obtained  passage  of 
fair  housing  legislation,  malting  it  a  Fed- 
eral violation  to  discriminate  racially  In 
the  sale  or  rental  of  homes. 

Federal  civil  rights  litigation,  pre- 
viously focused  in  the  South,  has  been 
expanded  nationwide  under  President 
Johnson.  Two-thirds  of  the  Govern- 
ment's employment  discrimination  cases 
are  in  the  North  or  West.  A  large  share 
of  the  housing  litigation  is  expected  to 
develop  outside  the  South.  In  recent 
months,  the  Government  has  filed  school 
and  voting  cases  in  the  North. 

The  Community  Relations  Service  was 
created  on  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion. Working  quietly  and  effectively,  this 
organization  has  helped  to  resolve  hun- 
dreds of  racial  disputes  and  to  end  In- 
justices. Its  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
order  under  law  has  been  great. 

These  civil  rights  achievements  have 
secured  nearly  complete  recognition  of 
the  right  of  all  Americans  legally  to  be 
free  of  discrimination  on  the  grounds  of 
race,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

This  record  is  a  record  the  President, 
Congress,  and  the  entire  Nation  can  be 
proud  of. 


NIXON  GUIDELINES  STATEMENT 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr.  President,  because 
the  Republican  presidential  candidate, 
Mr.  Nixon,  often  tells  us  he  is  in  favor  of 
"law  and  order"  it  is  especially  disap- 
pointing to  read  that  he  supports  those 
school  boards.  North  and  South,  that 
practice  segregation  in  defiance  of  the 
law  of  the  land  is  embodied  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

This  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Nlxon  ad- 
vocated in  a  speech  10  days  ago  in  North 
Carolina,  when  he  went  on  record  as  op- 
posing Federal  court  decisions  and  court- 
approved  Federal  guidelines  that  with- 
hold Federal  funds  from  school  districts 
practicing  racial  segregation. 

Despite  all  the  clouds  of  obfuscation 
and  "clarification"  thrown  up  by  Mr. 
Nixon,  this  is  the  issue :  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment grants  large  sums  of  Federal 
money  to  local  school  districts  through- 
out the  country.  The  question  is  whether 
these  Federal  funds — wiiich  are  collected 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  national 
origin — should  be  used  to  support  school 
districts  which  refuse  to  comply  with  the 
law  of  the  land.  Mr.  Nixon  is  now  firmly 
on  record  as  saying  in  effect,  "Yes,  if  Fed- 
~eral  funds  are  used  to  perpetuate  segre- 
gation, the  Federal  Government  should 
do  nothing  to  stop  it." 

Mr.  Nixon  has  attempted  to  muddy  the 
waters  of  this  issue.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
says  he  supports  the  Supreme  Court's 
1954  school  desegregation  decision;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  quoted  as  saying: 

The  use  of  the  power  (to  withhold  federal 
funds)  on  the  pairt  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  force  a  local  community  to  carry  out 
what  a  federal  administrator  or  bureaucrat 
may  think  is  best  for  that  local  community — 
I  think  that  is  a  very  dangerous  doctrine. 

The  implication  is  that  school  desegre- 
gation guidelines  are  merely  the  opinion 
of  a  Federal  bureaucrat.  Tfiis  is  simply 
not  true.  These  guidelines  were  based  on 
prior  decisions  of  the  Federal  courts. 
They  have  been  approved  and  endorsed 
by  the  Federal  courts  as  "minimum 
standards"  imposed  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  in  a  nimiber  of  de- 
cisions, including  United  States  against 
Jefferson  County  Board  School  of  Educa- 
tion, Caddo  Parish  School  Board  against 
United  States,  and  others.  The  leading 
such  decision  was  by  the  U.S.  court  of 
appeals  for  the  fifth  circuit,  comprised 
of  Judges  from  Alabama,  Florida.  Geor- 
gia, lioulsicma,  Mississippi,  and  Texas. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  becomes  President,  he  can 
and  may  choose  to  disregard  these  deci- 
sions. But  what  will  be  the  effect?  We  can 
discover  that  by  looking  at  what  has 
happened  in  the  past.  From  the  date  of 
the  historic  Brown  against  Board  of 
Education  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
until  the  enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  a  decade  passed.  Yet  on 
June  1964,  only  1  percent  of  the  Negro 
children  in  II  southern  States  were  in 
school  with  white  children.  On  that  same 
date  in  those  States,  of  the  2,256  school 
districts  having  both  white  and  Negro 
children  within  their  borders.  1.811—80 
percent — ^were  segregated. 

Four  years  later,  after  the  passage  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of   1964,   and  the 

adoption  of  court-directed  and  approved 


guidelines,  the  percentage  of  Negro  chil- 
dren attending  desegregated  schools  in 
the  11  southern  States  had  risen  from 
1  to  over  15  percent,  and  the  percentage 
of  totally  segregated  school  districts  had 
dropped  from  80  to  less  than  2  percent, 
according  to  data  maintained  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Civil  Rights,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

So  if  Mr.  Nixon  has  a  chance  to  prac- 
tice what  he  preaches,  we  are  in  for  more 
segregation,  not  less;  for  poorer  educa- 
tion for  Negro  children,  not  better;  we 
are  in  for  a  backward  step,  rather  tlian 
a  forward  step. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  a  case  in  which 
the  issue  of  law  and  order  Is  clearly 
delineated.  The  Democratic  candidate. 
Mr.  Humphrey,  is  firmly  and  imequivo- 
cably  on  the  side  of  the  law  in  this  issue; 
the  Republican  candidate  would  ignore 
the  law.  Eind  in  effect.  Invite  disorder  on 
the  part  of  those  parents  whose  children 
were  denied  the  education  they  need  if 
they  are  to  succeed  in  life. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  fine  editorials 
on  this  subject:  one  from  the  Minneapo- 
lis Tribune:  the  other  from  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Mlnneapolla  Trlbime,  Sept.   15, 

1968] 
FEDnuL  Powra  and  School  iKTWsaATioN 

Despite  the  belief  of  some  voters  that 
there  is  really  little  choice  involved  In  thU 
year's  presidential  race,  what  may  become  a 
clear  difference  between  Hubert  Humphrey 
and  Richard  Nixon  on  an  Important  Issue  be- 
gan shaping  up  last  week. 

The  Issue:  desegregation  of  schools,  and 
the  role  of  the  federal  government  in  forc- 
ing Integration.  It  Is  an  Issue  which  will  have 
the  greatest  Impact  In  the  South,  but  one 
which  affects  other  areas  of  our  national  life. 

Richard  NUcon  last  week  told  Southerners 
he  approves  the  1954  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion outlawing  s^regaUon,  but  indicated 
that  he  objects  to  use  of  federal  power  and 
money  to  enforce  the  decision.  Humphrey 
haa  said  that  the  Issue  of  human  rights  Is 
one  on  which  there  can  be  no  compromise. 

As  the  New  York  Times  said  last  week,  ""the 
power  to  withhold  federal  funds  from  offend- 
ing school  districts  has  been  the  govern- 
ment's only  effective  weapon  In  Its  fight  to 
carry  out  the  principles  of  Brown  vs.  Board 
of  Education,  the  1954  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision." 

Many  areas  of  the  South  are  presently 
witnessing  intense  efforts  of  whites  to  slow 
or  prevent  new  efforts  to  achieve  greater  In- 
tegration of  schools.  These  efforts  are  part 
of  a  pattern  of  resistance  to  school  Int^ra- 
tlon  extending  back  to  the  1954  ruling. 

A  WaU  Street  Journal  reporter  recently 
visited  the  South  and  found  gains  in  inte- 
gration In  many  of  the  larger  urban  areaa, 
but  much  less  progress  in  smaller  communi- 
ties. "Across  most  of  Dixie."  the  reporter 
wrote,  "interracial  progress  amounts  only  to 
What  whites  feel  they  must  allow  to  avoid 
trouble  from  the  federal  government  or  re- 
beUlon from  frustrated  Negroes." 

Cited  as  an  example  of  the  difficulties  Ne- 
gro parents  face  was  the  Georgia  mother  who 
no  longer  can  get  work  as  a  maid  after  en- 
tering her  children  in  a  wtiite  school.  Her 
children,  too,  no  longer  get  Jobs  from  white 
farmers  In  their  community. 

Visiting  an  Alabama  town,  the  reporter 
found  "relics  of  the  past  that  are  stUl  a 
part  of  everyday  life.  There's  the  UtUe  red 
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■ohooUiouM.  U  r  auunplc,  wbor*  Ifagro  ohll- 
dnn  attend  el  im  In  rooms  b6«t«d  by  pot- 
bellied atoree   tnd  uee  outbouaee  out  beck. 

Hie  white  0  illdren  go  aboeitl  buaes  to  • 
vaatly  cupertot  aoliool  15  miles  awsy." 

■fforte  ot  Hu  federal  goremme&t  to  elimi- 
nate or  leeaeo  <  lacrlmlnatlon  extend  to  many 
more  areas  tba  i  education.  ¥niat  are  Nixon's 
ilewB  about  th(  le  other  efforti?  And  we  think 
Himiphrey  non  ahould  define  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  extent  of  bla  dUfereneea  with 
Nlzon  on  the  i  >Ie  of  the  federal  government 
In  attacking  d  scrlmlnatlon  and  eegregatlon 
In  our  aoclety. 

[From  the  Wat  hlngton  Post,  Sept.  23.  1988] 
F  }K  THE  Rkcobo 

Less  by  dealg;  i.  one  auapeota.  than  by  care- 
leaaneaa,  Mr.  Nl  :on  haa  on  a  couple  of  recent 
occaslona  takei    a  very  strong  position  on 
the  basis  of  ve;  y  shaky  facta.  One  concerns 
the  grape-plcki  rs'  strike  In  California  and 
the  other  the  :  'ederal  guidelines  for  school 
deaegregatlon.  :  loth  arguments  flounder  on 
a   mlaunderatai  ding   of   leglalatlon   on   the 
books. 
"Htn  dlapute  In  California  cannot  be  re- 
-  solved- -by  a  dcioent  into  lawleaaness,"  Mr. 
Nlzon   said,    In    castigating   Vice    Prealdent 
Humphrey  for  aupportlng  what  Mr.  Nixon 
deecrlbed  as  ttas  "Ulegal"  secondary  boycott 
of  California  gr  ipes.  Mr.  Nlzon  sustained  his 
view  with  the  o'  iservatlon  that  "we  have  laws 
on  the  books  to  protect  workers  who  wish  to 
organize";  and  he  added:  "We  have  a  Na- 
tional Labor  R<  latlona  Board  to  Impartially 
supervise  the  e:  ectlon  of  collective  bargain- 
ing agents,  anti    to  safeguard  the  rights  of 
the   organizers.'    What   renders  Mr.   Nixon's 
argument  and  t  Is  description  of  the  boycott 
Invalid  la  that  f  irm  workers  are  ezpreasly  ex- 
cluded from  ttiB  coverage  of  our  national 
labor   statutes—  which    Is   the   heart   of   the 
problem   In   Cal  fornla.   Similarly,   when   Mr. 
Nlzon  addressee    himself  In  North  Carolina 
to  the  enforcenent  of  desegregation  guide- 
lines and  held  tl  lat  the  withholding  of  funds 
from    noncompi  ^Ing    school    districts    was 
"going  too  far."  he  was  apparently  unmlnd- 
fvU  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
Which  provides  f  )r  the  Federal  Oovemment's 
doing  precisely    hat. 

Since  his  Nor  b  Carolina  statement,  Mr. 
Nlzon  has  ackr  owledged  the  existence  of 
Title  VI,  but  he  baa  elaborated  on  his  views 
In  a  way  that  ce  n  only  perpetuate  the  con- 
fusion. He  declai  ed  that  "when  the  Office  of 
Education  goes  b  syond  the  mandate  of  Con- 
gress and  attemj  ts  to  use  Federal  funds  not 
Just  for  the  pur  K>se  of  avoiding  a  segrega- 
tion, but  for  the  purpose  of  integration  in  a 
poeltlve  way— buj  Ing  and  the  like— with  that 
I  disagree."  So  1  ar  as  compliance  and  the 
schools  in  the  Soi  th  are  concerned,  the  Office 
of  Education  hai  been  consistently  upheld 
in  Its  Interpretat  on  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
by  the  Supreme  i  Jourt  and  by  lower  Federal 
courts  In  the  regl  m.  Indeed,  If  anything  the 
courts  have  beei  more  ag^esslve  than'  the 
Administration  oi  this  question,  maintain- 
ing that  school  i  ystem  formerly  segregated 
by  law  have  an  }bligatlon  to  take  positive 
steps  to  Integrati  of  precisely  the  kind  Mr. 
Nlzon  does  not  fi  vor. 

There  are  few  ssues  that  heat  the  blood 
of  the  South  the  way  mention  of  guidelines 
and  Federal  enf<  rcement  of  desegregation 
statutes  does.  An  I  It  Is  an  article  of  faith 
among  the  dlscont  >nted — as  wltnesa  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's fasclnatlor  with  the  subject— that 
"bureaucrats"  In  Vashlngton  are  perpetrat- 
ing aome  gigantic  unauthorized  hoax  on  the 
South,  pushing  co  npUance  and  enforcement 
well  beyond  what  the  law  requires.  That  is 
Why  the  record  hould  be  clear  that  the 
courts  and  the  Ooi  igreas  have  spoken  affirma- 
tively on  the  reqi  Irements  of  desegregation. 
It  Is  not  to  deny  1  Ir.  Nlzon  hla  right  to  have 
a  view  to  urge  tli  %t  be  discuss  this  volatile 
Issue  with  accura  :y  and  precision. 


ADDRESS   BY   PRKD   V.    mUWKEL— 
AGRICULTURE  EXPERT 

liir.  STMINQTON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  acknowledged  great  authorities  on 
farm  problems  in  this  country  today.  Is 
Fred  V.  Helnkel,  president  of  the  Mld- 
continent  Fanners  Association  and  the 
Missouri  Farmers.  Association.  Perhaps 
no  one  man  has  served  more  the  farmer 
and  his  country  on  Oovemment  advisory 
agriculture  committees. 

Recently  Mr.  Helnkel  gave  a  most  in- 
teresting and  thought-provoking  address 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  these  asso- 
ciations; and  I  am  confident  that  Sena- 
tors would  be  interested  in  some  of  his 
thinUng. 

I  therefore  ask  imanlmous  consent 
tliat  these  his  thoughts  taken  from  that 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord,  as  follows: 

EzczaPTS  FiOM   Addbxss  ST   F.  V.   HEIinCXL, 
PaxsmsNT  or  ItiocoirnxKtrr  Fabmiss  As- 

SOCIATIOM    AMD  MUSOtnU   FABMZBS  ASSOCIA- 

TiDM,  Made  at  the  AmnrAi,  Mextino  of 
These  Associations  on  Avottst  12, 1908,  nr 

COLITICBXA,  Mo. 

The  most  alarming  situation  with  which 
farmers  are  now  confronted  Is  the  invasion 
of  their  business  by  giant  corporations — 
principally  a  bunch  of  feed  companies.  Inde- 
pendent family  farmers  have  in  the  main 
been  forced  out  of  the  production  of  broilers, 
eggs,  and  turkeys.  The  same  practices  are 
now  being  extended  to  hogs.  The  company 
furnishes  the  pigs  and  the  feed,  and  the  In- 
dividual— or  the  has-been  farmer,  because 
he'll  soon  be  a  has-been  farmer  when  he 
engages  In  this  business — but  we'll  say  the 
Individual  furnishes  the  land  and  all  the  la- 
bor and  gets  $2.00  per  hog.  Maybe  there  are 
variations  from  this,  but  this  one  Is  in  use. 
In  order  for  this  Individual  to  earn  $2,000  he 
would  need  to  feed  a  thousand  hogs. 

A  hundred  such  operations  In  a  trade  ter- 
ritory would  trim  out  100,000  hogs,  and  there 
are  only  four  counties  In  the  whole  State  of 
Missouri  In  which  the  farmers  now  produce 
and  market  more  than  100,000  bogs  In  a  year. 

So,  this  would  create  an  oversupply  that 
would  vn-eck  the  hog  business  for  all  farm- 
ers. It  had  this  effect  on  broiler  producers, 
egg  producers,  and  turkey  producers.  Tur- 
key producers.  Turkeys  are  a  fresh  memory. 
That  one  Just  went  through  the  wringer  last 
year. 

Since  there  is  on  the  statute  books  of  the 
United  States  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law, 
the  Clayton  Act,  the  Boblnson-Patman  Act. 
and  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  there 
should  be  a  thorough  investigation  by  the 
Federal  lYade  Commission  to  determine  If 
theee  laws  are  being  violated— possibly  not 
direct  violation,  but  violation  Indirectly 
through  effect  which  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Law  according  to  some  court  decisions 
had  In  mind. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Congress  or  some 
of  Its  members  would  be  genuinely  Inter- 
ested in  this  type  of  Investigation  since  the 
Congress  passed  the  Homestead  Act  to  get 
land  in  the  hands  of  people  and  other  acts 
to  provide  research  and  information  to  farm- 
ers that  has  made  them  the  most  efficient 
producers  in  the  world. 

There  are  some  other  corporations  like 
major  oU  companies  that  have  gobbled  up 
many  of  the  Independent  fertilizer  companies 
in  the  country,  and  are  now  engaging  in  some 
unimaginative  marketing  practices  which 
probably  should  be  looked  at  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  too.  Some  of  their  prac- 
tices may  be  discriminate^.  These  oil  com- 
panies have  a  27',^%  d^leUon  allowance 
that  doesn't  go  until  It  adds  up  to  100%, 


but  it  goes  on  and  on  as  long  as  they  pump 
out  crude  oU.  And  I'm  not  necessarily  trying 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  depletion  allowance. 
but  they  have  that  as  in  effect  a  tax  exempt 
source  of  income.  They  have  bought  up  most 
of  the  larger  independent  fertilizer  com- 
panies, and  with  the  practices  they're  now 
employing  they  eventually,  whether  they  in- 
tend to  or  not,  will  soon  put  out  of  business 
aU  little  Independents  that  are  left  and  are 
in  effect  waging  war  on  fertilizer  companies 
Which  are  cooperatively  owned  by  fanners. 
Our  forefathers  (mostly  farmers)  won 
their  lndep>endence  by  the  Revolutionary 
War.  That  meant  carrying  guns  and  enduring 
the  hardships  of  cold  and  starvation  and 
leaving  blood  stained  footprints  on  the  snow 
at  Valley  Forge. 

We  farmers  can  hold  our  Independence 
economically  by  buying  and  selling  through 
our  own  cooperative  businesses  rather  than 
by  patronizing  the  business  of  those  who  are 
attempting  to  monopolize  farming  and  de. 
stroy  the  traditional  family  type  farm  oper- 
ation. 

Who  is  going  to  control  farming  in  the 
future?  That's  the  $64  question.  This  is  what 
the  trouble  is  all  about,  and  no  farmer  can 
dodge  it.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  or  not 
you're  a  member  of  a  cooperative  or  whether 
or  not  you're  a  member  of  a  farm  organiza- 
tion, you  can't  dodge  what  this  shooting  is 
about — that  of  who's  going  to  control  agri- 
culture in  the  relatively  near  future.  So,  we 
need  to  bear  this  in  mind.  Suppose  they  take 
over  the  hog  business  and  the  cattle  business. 
Then,  where  are  you  grain  producers  going 
to  be?  You  won't  be  able  to  call  your  soul 
your  own  for  very  long,  because  once  they 
gobble  up  the  livestock  and  poultry  pro- 
duction of  the  country  by  forcing  the  inde- 
pendent farmers  to  go  broke,  then  they'll  be 
in  control,  and  they  will  call  the  shots  on 
your  grain  prices. 

And  when  we  look  at  what's  happening  In 
our  big  cities  after  all  the  migration  from 
the  farms  to  the  cities  over  the  past  15  or 
20  years.  It  would  appear  that  we  haven't 
solved  anything  by  farm  families  moving  to 
town. 

A  few  years  ago  someone  said  the  problem 
was  too  many  farmers.  Well,  thousands  oJ 
them  have  quit  and  gone  to  town,  and  we 
still  can  produce  more  of  everything  at  the 
same  time  than  this  nation  can  consiune,  sell 

for  cash,  and  dispose  of  under  the  P.L.  480 
program. 

That  represents  our  productive  capacity 
which  we've  buUt  up.  This  is  oiu-  problem. 
And  we  had  better  face  it  and  recognize  it 
for  what  It  Is.  It's  not  all  bad.  It's  good  to 
have  that  productive  capacity,  but  we  don't 
want  to  let  it  crucify  the  farmer — the  man 
who  has  accepted  all  these  modern  tech- 
nlques  and  put  them  to  use  with  the  result 
they  benent  the  rest  of  the  nation  more 
than  they  benefit  the  farmer. 

There  Is  need,  if  you  please,  to  keep  the 
road  open  and  thereby  protect  the  right  of 
the  individual  farmer  to  operate  his  busi- 
ness unmolested  by  these  great  outside 
corporate  giants.  This  matter  of  keeping  the 
road  open  is  a  proper  obligation  and  a  duty 
of  government,  and  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests  of  all  the  people. 
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MYSTERY  OVER  UNION  FUNDS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day, I  laid  before  the  Senate  the  record 
of  the  political  expenditures  of  the  Sea- 
farers' International  Union  and  the  com- 
plete lack  of  reporting  by  the  National 
Maritime  Union. 

The  reports  which  have  not  been  filed 
by  the  NMU  put  it  in  violation  of  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  which  has 
been  on  the  lawbooks  for  25  or  more 
years. 


As  further  evidence  of  the  circumven- 
tion of  these  reporting  laws,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  a  front- 
page stoiy  appearing  today  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  The  writer.  Mr.  Richard 
Halloran,  has  done  some  investigating  of 
the  records  kept  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  and  has  come  up  with  the  same 
general  conclusion  that  I  have — that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  mystery  sur- 
rounding some  of  the  campaign  funds 
that  are  supposed  to  be  reported  openly 
for  everyone  to  see. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "Mystery 
Organization  Fuimels  Unionists'  Funds 
to  Candidates"  by  Richard  Halloran.  ap- 
pearing on  page  1  of  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

MTBTXET    OaOANIZATION    FXTNKELS   UNIONISTS' 

Fdnds  TO  Candidates 
(By  Richard  Halloran) 

The  Committee  for  the  Advancement  of 
Urban  InteresU  U  a  political  funding  orga- 
nization (or  non-organlzatlon)  that  nobody 
much  wants  to  talk  about. 

The  Committee,  so  far  as  can  be  deter- 
mined, haa  little  to  do  with  urban  InteresU. 
But  it  appears  to  have  a  good  bit  to  do  with 
the  advancement  of  political  candidates,  most 
notably  Ohio's  John  J.  OlUlgan,  Democratic 
nominee  for  the  Senate.  ^^ 

Records  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
Clerk's  office  show  that  the  Urban  Interests 
Committee  has  collected  at  least  $S6,900  this 
year  from  the  political  arms  of  labor  unions. 

But  where  the  money  went  is  something 
of  a  mystery.  An  AFL-CIO  source  said  It  went 
to  "Uberal"  candidates  but  didn't  know  to 
whom  or  how  much. 

Some  clearly  went  to  Ollllgan.  who  re- 
portedly spent  $300,000  to  upset  Incumbent 
Sen.  Frank  J.  Lausche  In  the  Ohio  Demo- 
cratic primary.  A  gift  to  the  Urban  Interests 
Committee  from  the  Laborers  Political 
League  waa  in  fact  earmarked  for  "Former 
Congressman  John  J.  omigan." 

Moreover,  John  Hansan,  Oilligan's  cam- 
paign manager  In  Ohio,  admitted  that  his 
candidate  had  received  funds  from  the  Com- 
mittee. But  he  said  he  didn't  know  how  much 
and  declined  to  discuss  the  Committee  fur- 
ther. 

The  T"*"  who  should  know  where  all  the 
money  went  Is  the  Committee's  secretary, 
WiUlam  Oeoghegan,  a  Washington  attorney 
and  an  Ohloan.  He  vraa  an  Assistant  Deputy 
Attorney  General  from  1961  to  1808  and  Is 
now  In  private  practice  here. 

But  Oeoghegan.  Uke  everyone  else  queried 
about  the  Urban  Interests  Committee, 
wouldn't  talk  about  It.  He  refused  to  say  who 
Is  on  the  Conunlttee.  when  It  was  formed  or 
why,  or  even  to  admit  that  It  Is  a  conduit  for 
political  funds — despite  the  public  evidence. 

Questions  about  the  operation  of  Oeoghe- 
gan's  committee  have  some  legal  relevance. 
The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  requires 
that  political  fund-raising  committees  oper- 
ating In  more  than  one  state  submit  reports 
on  income  and  disbursements  to  the  House 
Clerk  If  they  are  Involved  In  national,  but  not 
prUnary,  elections.  The  penalty  for  willfully 
failing  to  report  Is  a  fine  up  to  $10,000  or  two 
years  in  prison. 

But  Oeoghegan's  committee  has  not  filed 
such  reporU  and  Oeoghegan  has  refused  to 
explain  why.  Thus  the  extent  of  the  Commit- 
tee's help  to  candidates  In  the  primaries  or 
in  the  national  election  is  not  known. 

Ohio  law,  moreover,  require*  that  primary 
candidates  file  financial  reports  within  45 
days  after  a  primary.  In  Oilligan's  case,  this 


was  June  22.  But  the  Ohio  Secretary  of  State's 
office  said  It  has  no  record  of  the  Committee's 
contributions  nor  of  Ollllgan  receiving  funds 
from  It. 

Since  individual  or  conunlttee  contribu- 
tions to  a  candidate  are  limited  by  Federal 
law  to  $5000.  a  common  tactic  of  major  fund 
raisers  Is  to  set  up  dummy  committees  to 
channel  funds  to  a  favored  candidate. 

The  Committee  for  the  Advancement  of 
Urban  Interests  appears  to  be  one  such  com- 
mittee. Its  mailing  address  Is  the  same  as  the 
AFL-CIO  headquarters  on  16th  St.,  a  block  or 
so  from  the  White  House. 

But  the  people  at  the  AFL-ClO's  Commit- 
tee on  Political  Education  (COPE)  said  they 
had  not  beard  of  Oeoghegan's  Committee,  nor 
Is  It  listed  with  the  receptionist's  desk  In  the 
buUdlng,  nor  does  the  telephone  company 
have  a  number  for  It. 

COPE,  however,  has  been  the  biggest  donor 
($15,950)  to  the  Committee.  COPE  has  also 
poured  money  Into  Ohio  through  a  nximber 
of  other  committees. 

Other  donors  to  the  Committee  include  the 
Railway  Clerks  Political  League,  the  Laborers 
PollUcal  League,  the  United  Steelworkers 
Voluntary  Political  Action  Fund,  the  BuUd- 
lng &  Construction  Trades  Department  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  the  American  Federation  of  Musi- 
cians Political  Fund  (N.J.) ,  the  Marine  Engi- 
neers Beneficial  Assn.,  the  Machinists  Non- 
partisan League  and  the  International  Ladles 
Garment  Workers  Union. 

Ollllgan.  who  Is  running  against  State  At- 
torney General  William  Saxbe,  has  bad  his 
ups  and  downs  with  organized  labor.  Labor 
unions  contributed  large  sums  to  his  primary 
campaign  against  Lausche,  then  reportedly 
cut  him  off  when  he  refused  to  endorse  Vice 
President  Humphrey  for  the  presidential 
nomination  before  the  Chicago  convention. 

Now,  however,  Gllllgan  and  labor  have  ap- 
parently made  up.  He  is  expected  to  get  a 
CX>PE  endorsement  during  its  Sept.  27  meet- 
ing in  Columbus  to  screen  candidates. 

If  this  comes  off,  labor's  money  should 
start  flowing  again  to  Gllllgan.  And  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Advancement  of  Urban  In- 
terests may  again  serve  as  one  of  the  pipe- 
lines through  which  the  money  Is  pumped. 


THE  ELECTION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES: ONE  MEMBER,  ONE  VOTE 
PROPOSAL  IS  ENDORSED  BY  THE 
BALTIMORE  SUN 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  10  of  this  year,  I  introduced  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  187,  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  to  change  the 
method  of  choosing  the  President,  when- 
ever that  choice  devolves  upon  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

In  future  presidential  elections,  there 
exists  the  very  real  possibility  that  no 
candidate  will  receive  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes,  thus  placing  the  choice 
of  the  President  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  has  happened  twice  in 
our  history,  and,  though  my  proposed 
amendment  would  not  apply  to  the  1968 
election,  there  is  widespread  speculation 
that  the  present  presidential  race  ulti- 
mately will  be  determined  by  the  House. 

Yet.  the  mechanics  established  by  the 
12th.  amendment  for  choosing  the  Presi- 
dent in  that  body  are  such  that  a  sur- 
prisingly small  minority  might  well  be 
able  to  impose  its  will.  Indeed,  my  re- 
search has  shown  that  under  the  present 
system.  It  would  be  mathematically  pos- 
sible for  only  59  of  the  435  House  Mem- 
bers— a  mere  13.5  percent  of  the 
membership— to  elect  the  President.  That 


small  number  of  Members  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  control  the  House  delega- 
tions of  the  26  least  populous  States,  and 
since  each  State,  no  matter  what  its 
lx>piilation,  is  allowed  only  one  vote, 
those  26  could  elect  the  President. 

My  proposal  would  establish  voting  by 
Members  rather  than  by  State.  Instead  of 
435  Members  casting  50  votes,  there 
would  be  435  votes,  with  each  Member 
casting  one  vote. 

While  this  is  a  rather  specific  change 
in  our  election  process.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
important  change.  Should  the  choice  of 
any  future  President  devolve  upon  the 
House  of  Representatives  it  is  important 
that  the  people  of  America  feel  their 
control  of  that  choice.  To  do  this,  it  is 
essential  that  each  of  the  435  Members 
of  the  House,  chosen  by  the  jieople  of 
the  435  congressional  districts  in  Amer- 
ica, cast  their  own  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  that  the  majority  of  these 
votes  determine  the  selection  of.  the 
President. 

Just  Ijefore  our  August  recess,  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sim  editorially  en- 
dorsed my  proposal.  This  well-written 
and  forceful  edltorisd  is  an  important 
contribution  to  our  effort  to  correct  an 
obviously  Inequity  in  the  electoral  sys- 
tem. As  stated  in  the  editorial,  my  pro- 
posal is  "a  change  that  would  provide  - 
for  a  more  democratic  arrangement. 
And  democracy  is  something  Congress 
should  be  concerned  about." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  entitled  "That 
ProbabiUty"  from  the  July  20.  1968.  Bal- 
timore Evening  Sun  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

That  Probabilitt 

The  election  of  the  President  o<  the 
United  States  by  the  House  of  RepreeenU- 
tlves  Is  a  rare  probability.  It  U  so  rare  that 
few  people  ever  think  about  it.  Ttila  year. 

however,  people  ore  thinking  about  it.  The 
campaign  of  George  Wallace  has,  In  the  re- 
dundant phrase  of  one  Washington  ob- 
server, "made  the  probability  more  prob- 
able." 

The  Twelfth  Amendment  to  the  Constt- 
tutlon  states  that  the  House  Is  to  elect  the 
President  If  none  of  the  candidates  has  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes. 
Twice  before  It  happened,  moet  recently  in 
1824  When  John  Qulncy  Adams  was  cboeen 
over  Andrew  Jackson,  even  though  Jackscm 
had  won  more  electonU  and  popular  votes 
than  Adams. 

The  problem  Is  not  that  the  members  of 
the  House  would  not  be  responsive  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  had  they  the  chance  to 
exprees  themselves.  But  the  wording  of  the 
Twelfth  Amendment  Is  such  that  the  ma- 
jority will  of  the  House  could  easUy  be  frus- 
trated. It  stipulates  that  "the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  choose  Immediately,  by 
ballot,  the  Prealdent.  But  In  choosing  the 
President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  states, 
the  representation  [not  represenuOveel 
from  each  state  having  one  vote."  This 
means  that,  say  Alaska,  which  has  226.167 
people,  would  swing  the  same  weight  as  New 
York,  with  18,782.304  people,  Nevada,  with 
a  population  of  only  286.278.  would  have 
one  vote,  just  like  California,  with  15.717,- 
204  people  (using  the  1960  cens\is).  The 
mequlty  of  the  system  Is  obvious. 

One  way  to  correct  It  would  be  to  give 
each  member  of  the  House  a  vote,  instead 
of  one  vote  for  each  state.  Senator  Yarbor- 
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OP  JUSTICE   PORTAS 


Mr.  McOEE.  fckfr.  President,  the  time  is 
long  overdue  w  len  the  Senate  should  be 
allowed  to  voU  on  the  confirmation  of 
Abe  Portas  as  C  hlef  Justice  of  the  United 
.3  months  have  elapsed 
since  the  Presl(  ent  submitted  the  noml 
nation  of  Justi  ce  Portas  to  the  Senate. 
Now,  after  ex  l«nslve  hearings  during 
which  Justice  ]  *OTt&s  himself  was  inter- 
rogated at  leni  th — more  than  twice  as 
long  as  any  i  revious  nominee  to  the 
Supreme  Coun  —the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  1 1  last  voted  to  report  the 
nomination  to   he  floor  of  the  Senate. 

No  one  who  h  is  followed  the  committee 
-  proceedings  doi  ibted  that  the  committee, 
by  asr 'Overwhelming  vote,  would  recom- 
mend oonflrma  Jon  of  Justice  Portas. 

As  the  Judlc  ary  Committee  proceed- 
ings have  show  n,  the  opponents  of  Jus- 
tice Portas  chic  Dy  include  those  who  are 
seeking  to  obta  n  partisan  advantage,  or 
to  strike  at  the  Court  for  its  part  in  the 
magnificent  ev(  lution  in  civil  rights  and 
other  areas  tl;  at  has  transformed  the 
Nation  in  recen ;  years. 

These  men  ki  low  they  do  not  have  the 
votes  to  defeat  the  confirmation  of  Jus- 
tice Portas  on  ;he  merits.  They  propose 
to  thwart  sucl  a  vote  by  filibustering 
against  the  non  ination.  The  will  of  these 
men  must  not  )e  permitted  to  frustrate 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate. 
In  the  entire  ilstory  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  there  hi  is  never  been  a  case  in 
which  the  See  ate  failed  to  act  on  a 
nomination  bee  tuse  of  a  filibuster.  Even 
in  the  most  bltt  t  fights  against  the  con- 
firmation of  Sipreme  Court  nominees, 
such  as  those  in  olving  Brandels.  Parker, 
Black,  and  Prai  kf urter  in  this  century, 
no  filibuster  wa  i  attempted  to  frustrate 
the   nomination 

Mr.  President  I  deplore  the  dangeroiis 
precedent  that  rill  be  set  if  a  filibuster 
is  used  against  the  conflrmatlon  of  the 
nomination  of  J  istice  Portas.  and  I  urge 
the  Members  ol  this  body  to  shun  par- 
ticipation in  or  lupport  of  such  an  igno- 
ble venture. 

Justice  Porta;  is  eminently  qualified 
to  be  Chief  Just  ce.  Prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Su)  ireme  Court  in  1965.  he 
had  a  brilliant  i  ad  distinguished  career, 
first  as  a  law  pr  tfessor,  then  as  a  public 
servant,  and  lat  '.r  as  one  of  the  found- 
ing partners  in  ^  irhat  was  to  become  one 
of  the  most  prei  tlgious  law  firms  in  the 
Nation — Arnold.  Portas  b  Porter. 

The  objection  that  have  been  raised 
against  Justice  ]  'orta's  conflrmatlon  are 
without  foundat  ion.  The  three  "thres- 
hold" objections  that  have  been  raised— 
the  "vacancy"  q  lestion,  the  "lameduck" 
question,  and  the  "crony"  question— have 
been  properly  d  smlssed  by  the  distin- 
guished minorlts  leader  [Mr.  Dducskn] 
as  "frivolous,  i  llaphanous,  and  gos- 
samer." They  ha  re  no  merit  whatsoever, 
and  should  be  sc  sn  for  what  they  art 

objections  on  two  poor 
grounds:  partlsa  iship  and  objections  to 
civil  rights. 


P^irthermore.  contrary  to  charges  that 
have  been  leveled  against  the  nomina- 
tion, I  believe  that  an  impartial  analysis 
of  the  opinions  written  by  Justice  Portas 
will  disclose  that  he  has  a  well-developed 
sense  of  Judicial  self-restraint  that 
dearly  sets  him  apart  from  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  who  have  been  con- 
stantly criticized  as  "activist" "Justices 
in  recent  years. 

If  Members  of  the  Senate  will  pause 
to  examine  the  voting  record  of  Justice 
Portas,  they  will  find  a  Justice  whose 
views  are  characterized  by  a  keen  aware- 
ness of  the  forces  at  work  in  society 
today,  and  a  strong  sense  of  deference  to 
Congress,  to  the  Pederal  administrative 
agencies,  and  to  the  States.  I  submit  that 
both  the  qualifications  and  the  judicial 
philosophy  of  Justice  Fortas  amply  merit 
his  confirmation  by  the  Senate  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  take  action  to  confirm  him 
without  further  delay. 


ARTHUR  KROCK'S  60  YEARS  ON  THE 
PIRINOLINE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  of  September  7  con- 
tains an  article  written  by  the  distin- 
guished writer,  columnist,  and  former 
dean  of  the  Washington  press  corps, 
Arthur  Krock.  who  recently  retired.  The 
article,  entitled  "Sixty  Years  on  the  Pir- 
ing  Line."  traces  in  Mr.  Krock's  own  ex- 
cellent style  of  writing  his  many  ex- 
periences with  the  Presidents  who  have 
served  oiu*  country  during  those  60  years. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  part  of 
Mr.  Krock's  article  is  the  very  last  para- 
graph, in  which  he  says : 

These  are  among  my  personal  assessments 
of  the  consequences  of  the  revolutionary 
political  and  social  new  American  revolution. 
And  from  these  consequences  I  have  con- 
tracted a  visceral  fear.  It  Is  that  the  tenure 
of  the  United  States  as  the  first  power  In  the 
world  may  be  one  of  the  briefest  In  history. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  ominous 
words,  indeed,  coming  from  such  a  dis- 
tinguished individual  as  Arthur  Kiock. 
I  believe  that  everyone  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  read  the  article  and  to  ponder 
very  thoughtfully  the  concluding  para- 
graph which  I  have  Just  quoted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SxxTT  Years  on  the  Firino  Line 
(Note. — For  six  turbulent  decades  Arthur 
Krock  of  the  New  York  Times  patrolled  the 
corridors  of  power  In  Washington.  A  confi- 
dant and  critic  of  Presidents,  he  now  tells  his 
Intimate,  entertaining  story  of  great  events 
and  powerful  men— T.  R.  and  F.  D.  R..  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  Huey  Long.  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
the  Kennedys.) 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 
The  people  of  this  nation  are  disposed  to 
boast  that  theirs  Is  a  "government  c4  laws, 
not  of  men."  Ideally  and  theoretically  this  Is 
true  of  the  constitutional  system  established 
at  PhlladelpbU.  But  as  I  have  observed  the 
operations  of  the  system  over  six  decades, 
most  of  them  In  Washington  at  first  hand, 
the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States,  no 

less  than  others — democratic  or  autocratic 

la  primarily  and  practically  a  government  of 
men. 


My  purpose  U  to  portray  some  of  these  men 
as  I  have  known  them  In  the  context  of  great 
events — by  watching  them  at  work  from  a 
close  vantage  point  and  through  intimate  as- 
sociation, experiences  that  I  promptly  re- 
corded In  detailed  memoranda.  My  narrative 
Is  In  broad  outline  the  story  of  the  revolu- 
tionary transformation  of  the  American  sys- 
tem ol  government  In  my  time,  an  account  of 
certain  activities  by  the  principal  movers  and 
shakers  of  this  transformation. 

I  am  of  the  fourth  American  generation 
from  Immigrants  who  came  to  this  country 
from  Oerman-ruled  or  congenltally  German 
principalities:  Prussia  and  Bavaria  on  the 
maternal  side:  Alsace,  SUesla  and  Posen  on 
the  paternal.  They  were  all  country  or  small- 
town people  of  what  Is  called  Jewish  descent 
( when  other  Caucasians  feel  this  euphemism 
Is  more  considerate  than  the  harsh  three- 
letter  word). 

My  father,  with  paternal  approval,  was  a 
"freethinker."  as  many  agnostics  called  them- 
selves In  his  day.  My  mother's  connection 
with  the  ancestral  faith  was  a  seldom-ob- 
served formality.  Her  father's  first  vrtfe  was 
of  the  pioneer  Kentucky  Anglo-Saxon  stock. 
In  consequence  of  all  this.  I  was  brought  up 
to  make  free  choice  of  any  creed  or  none. 
I  chose  none. 

I  grew  up  In  the  house  of  my  mother's  par- 
ents In  Glasgow,  Ky.,  because  my  birth  had 
afflicted  my  mother  with  blindness  for  five 
years,  and  my  father,  a  bookkeeper,  left  Ken- 
tucky for  Chicago  for  a  better  Job  and  access 
to  a  specialist,  who  eventually  restored  her 
sight.  My  mother,  Caroline  Morris,  was  a 
gentle,  sweet,  tiny  woman.  She  had  been 
brought  up,  like  all  southern  girls  of  her 
class,  to  do  nothing,  to  learn  little  In  schol- 
arly depth.  She  couldn't  cook.  She  couldn't 
sew.  She  played  the  piano  and  sang. 

After  she  married  a  man  who  never  earned 
much  more  than  subsistence,  she  did  her 
best  to  adjust.  She  never  complained.  My 
father,  who  was  bom  In  1859,  was  hand- 
some when  young.  Like  others  of  his  genera- 
tion, which  grew  up  amid  the  devastation  of 
the  War  Between  the  States,  he  hadn't  much 
schooling,  but  he  was  highly  IntelUgent.  elo- 
quent, well-read.  He  encouraged  me  to  Inde- 
pendent thinking.  As  I  recall  his  political 
phUosophy,  it  was  a  mixture  of  Jcfferaonlan 
and  Hamlltonlan,  his  radicalism  taking  form 
largely  In  his  certainty  that  moet  politicians 
in  power  were  mercenarily  disposed  to  be- 
tray their  public  trust.  But  I  cannot  recall 
when  I  did  not  feel  myself  to  be  a  Jefferson- 
Ian  Democrat,  after  I  had  read  enough  polit- 
ical history  to  make  a  choice. 

My  Grandfather  Morris  was  a  great  be- 
liever In  education.  It  was  his  library  that 
led  me  Into  writing  as  a  profession — In  his 
room  I  read  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  Dumas. 
George  Eliot.  TroUope  and  Matthew  Arnold, 
Spenser.  Shakespeare.  Poj>e,  Dryden,  Spencer 
and  Darwin.  Kipling  and  Hardy,  and  a  host 
of  others.  I  had  learned  my  letters  at  about 
four;  by  seven  I  had  developed  a  greed  for 
reading. 

During  my  childhood  about  2,500  people 
lived  in  Glasgow.  It  was  a  graceful  town  with 
many  large  houses  surrounded  by  large 
lawns.  The  relations  between  the  white  and 
Negro  communities  In  the  town  and  through- 
out the  state  were  courteous  and  considerate. 
We  were  sternly  forbidden  to  use  the  word 
"nigger."  I  grew  up  with  Negro  boys  until 
the  social  convention  required  us  to  part 

During  my  Infancy  I  was  nourished  by  a 
bla<?k  woman  known  as  "Aunt"  Courtney.  I 
was  suckled  at  her  breast,  and  throughout 
her  lifetime  she  treated  me  as  her  own  child. 
I  was  always  able  to  count  on  her  protection 
from  painful  discipline  I  had  merited. 

Segregation  was  accepted  as  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  situation  that  had  brought 
to  this  country  a  race  markedly  alien  to  the 
Caucasian  in  appearance  and  culture.  But  In 
our  town  segregation  Incited  no  difficulty. 
The  only  one  I  recall  was  a  lynching.  A  young 
Negro  was  caught  In  an  attempt  to  rape  a 
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young  schooUnlstress.  and  a  mob  hanged  him 
from  a  tree  in  front  of  the  Jail. 

I  and  another  boy  hid  In  a  shed  and 
watched  the  lynching  through  a  knothole. 
It  was  a  traumatic  experience,  and  luckily 
there  never  was  another  one  In  our  town. 

By  the  time  I  was  13  years  old.  my  father 
had  established  himself  and  my  mother  In 
Chicago.  I  finished  high  school  there,  but  I 
could  hardly  wait  for  the  summer  receoa  to 
return  to  Glasgow. 

After  high  school  I  was  admitted  to  Prince- 
ton, which  appealed  to  me  becatise  I  had 
become  addicted  to  footbaU.  I  matriculated 
with  the  class  of  1908.  but  after  my  first 
semester  a  promised  loan  failed  to  mate- 
rialise, and  I  moved  to  Lewis  Institute  In 
Chicago  where  I  acquired  the  degree  of  Asso- 
ciate In  Arts  in  1906.  I  took  the  first  tnOn 
I  could  get  to  Louisville,  got  a  job  on  the 
Herald  and  began  my  newspaper  career.  (I 
feloniously  pretended  to  be  a  seasoned  re- 
porter and  went  on  the  payroll  at  915  a 
week.) 

I  left  the  Herald  In  an  economy  wave  and 
Joined  the  Associated  Press's  Louisville  bu- 
reau aa  night  editor.  Then  in  1910  I  went  to 
Washington  as  correspondent  of  The  Louia- 
ville  Time*.  Later  I  combined  the  Tirnea 
bureau  with  that  of  the  Courier  Journal,  and 
wrote  for  both.  In  1915  I  was  chosen  by  the 
ownership  to  return  to  Louisville  as  man- 
aging editor  of  the  two  newipapers. 

I  left  Louisville  in  1923,  and  moved  to  New 
York  where  I  became  assistant  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  World.  It  was  a  difficult  position, 
because  of  the  many  temperamental  person- 
alities involved.  A  few  yeara  later  Bernard 
Baruch.  whom  I  had  met  at  the  1918-19 
Peace  Conference  in  France,  told  me  that 
Adolph  S.  Ochs  of  the  Times  was  interested 
in  me  in  the  event  I  was  looking  for  a  change. 
I  said  I  was.  Baruch  arranged  an  interview. 
Ochs  turned  me  over  for  a  deeper  inquiry  to 
his  son-in-law  and  assistant.  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger.  I  was  invited  to  join  the  Times 
as  a  member  of  the  editorial  board,  writing 
editorials  and  also  serving  as  a  consultant  on 
the  Times'  news  problems.  I  Joined  the  paper 
on  May  1.  1927. 

My  new  associations  on  the  Times  were 
happy.  Like  all  southern  country  boys.  I 
loved  New  York  and  bad  been  received  into  It 
with  the  special  consideration  it  appears  to 
give  Immigrants  from  the  South.  I  knew  the 
beadwalters  and — more  important — they 
knew  me;  I  had  tickets  to  the  opening  nights 
at  the  theaters,  and  attended  the  big  boxing 
matches  at  ringside.  In  that  period  the  people 
one  encountered  on  the  streets  were  agree- 
able, the  subways  ran,  and  strikes  that  In- 
terfered with  the  collection  of  garbage  or 
with  hospital  care  were  not  tolerated.  There- 
fore, at  the  end  of  1931,  when  the  Times' 
Washington  correspondent  died  and  Arthur 
SiUzberger  asked  me  if  I  would  take  over  the 
Job.  I  tried  to  elude  It.  I  suggested  substi- 
tutes, but  vainly,  and  much  against  my  in- 
clination and  expectation  I  returned  to 
Washington  in  January.  1932.  as  the  bead  of 
the  Times  bureau,  whose  elegant  title  was 
and  is  "The  Washington  Correspondent." 

The  first  meeting  that  I  am  aware  of  be- 
tween a  President  of  the  United  States  and 
any  member  of  my  family  took  place  in  1877 
and  involved  Frederick  Morris,  my  maternal 
grandfather's  second  son.  He  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis, 
and  his  father  took  him  there  from  Glasgow. 
Ky. 

With  his  son  in  tow,  my  grandfather  pro- 
ceeded to  the  White  House  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 
They  were  received  with  the  graciousness 
characteristic  of  this  bearded  chief  of  state, 
who.  after  shaking  hands  with  the  father,  ex- 
tended the  friendly  gesture  to  the  boy. 
Whereupon  my  Uncle  Fred  firmly  joined  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  and  then  com- 
pounded the  rude  gesture.  "I  decline."  he 
said,  "to  shake  hands  with  the  man  who 
stole  the  election  from  Tllden."  He  referred 
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to  the  fact  that  the  Republicans  had  de- 
prived Governor  Tllden  of  the  Presidency,  to 
which  he  bad  been  elected  by  the  popular 
majority. 

In  the  performance  of  what  I  conceived  to 
be  my  Journalistic  duty.  I  have  earned  the 
abiding  displeasure  of  Presidents — losing 
close  friendships  with  three  of  them.  On  each 
occasion  I  have  recalled  the  deplorable  inci- 
dent of  1877  and  pondered  whether  a  tend- 
ency to  expect  a  President  to  rise  above  poll- 
tics  may  not  run  In  the  family. 

In  one  way  or  another  I  have  known  11 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  10  during 
their  incumbency.  The  11th  was  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

My  moet  vivid  experience  connected  with 
TJl.  occurred  during  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  in  1912.  at  which  Taft  was 
renominated  over  the  opposition  of  Roose- 
velt and  the  new  Republican  Progressives. 
The  colonel  svunmoned  the  press  to  his  hotel 
suite,  and  we  entered  in  line,  most  of  us  ex- 
pecting little  more  than  the  courtesy  of  a 
greeting. 

But  when  Edward  B.  Clark,  the  correspond- 
ent of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  came  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt  In  the  line,  the  colonel  took 
him  aside,  and  they  had  a  long  whispered 
conversation,  arousing  everyone's  ciurloslty. 

Immediately  on  the  breakup  we  sur- 
rounded Clark,  pleading  for  an  explanation. 
"WeU."  he  said,  "youll  hardly  believe  tills, 
but  it's  true.  T.  R.  knows  I  am  an  amateur 
ornithologist,  as  he  Is.  It  seems  that  yester- 
day morning  at  Sagamore  Hill,  his  house  in 
Oyster  Bay.  he  saw  what  he  believes  to  be 
a  hermit  thrush,  and  he  wanted  my  opinion 
whether  it  could  have  been.  He  described  the 
bird  in  detail." 

This  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  fiercest  po- 
litical battles  in  American  history.  Roosevelt 
formed  the  Bull  Moose  Party  and  ran  on  that 
ticket.  This  crushed  the  Republican  Party 
and  led  directly  to  the  election  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

T.  R.  was  an  extremely  forceful  man.  He 
was  intensely  vigorous  physically.  He  spoke 
with  great  decisiveness,  both  Impulsively 
and  after  deliberation.  He  was  a  determined 
man  with  a  set  of  definite  precepts  of  gov- 
ernment that  he  strongly  enforced. 

He  was  stiirdlly  built.  He  often  seemed  to 
be  peering — his  glasses  were  thick.  His 
moustache,  like  dean  Acheson's  bristled  when 
he  felt  bristly.  He  moved  with  extraordinary 
vigor. 

T.R.'s  forcefullness  was  obnoxious  to  many 
of  those  who  disagreed  with  him.  He  quar- 
reled with  Congress  and  with  persons  in 
public  life.  And  he  had  strong  views  about 
historical  persons — ^he  once,  in  a  discussion, 
dismissed  Tom  Paine  as  "a  filthy  little 
anarchist." 

My  next  presidential  acquaintance  In  any 
degree  was  with  President  William  Howard 
Taft.  I  was  a  new  boy  in  town  when  I  came 
to  Washington  midway  in  his  Administra- 
tion, and  I  saw  him  only  once  or  twice.  This 
was  about  the  usual  experience  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  interior  newspaper  in  those 
days.  The  correspondents  of  the  great  metro- 
politan papers  saw  him  more  often  and  more 
intimately.  We  small  fry  were  invited  once 
a  year  to  a  congressional  reception,  and  once 
I  called  on  Taft  with  a  message  from  my 
Louisville  employer.  I  forgot  what  the  mes- 
sage was,  but  I  remember  finding  President 
Taft  an  affable  and  charming  gentleman. 
After  I  had  answered  affirmatively  his  m- 
qulry  as  to  whether  I  was  a  native  Ken- 
tucklan.  he  spoke  to  this  general  effect: 

"When  I  was  a  boy.  I  used  to  lie  on  a  hill 
in  Cincinnati  overlooking  the  Ohio  River  to 
watch  for  the  coming  of  spring.  It  arrived  on 
the  Kentucky  side  a  week  or  so  before  It 
crossed  the  river,  and  I  rejoiced  at  the 
sight  of  the  apple  aiu|  peach  trees  coming 
Into  bloom."  ^     v^ 

In  those  days  Taft  was  certainly  entitled 
to  any  agreeable  memory  ^e  could  summon. 


He  was  already  plagued  by  the  spilt  among 
the  Republicans  over  the  question  of  tarlfla. 
and  by  the  growing  evidence  that  Roosevelt 
intended  to  ctiallenge  him  for  the  leader- 
ship of  the  party. 

This  must  have  had  an  extra  trace  of 
bitterness  for  Taft.  because  I  think  If  he  had 
shaped  his  own  career,  he  would  have  moved 
directly  from  the  secondary  federal  Judiciary 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  escaping  the  miseries 
that  can  overbalance  the  splendors  of  elective 
politics.  He  was  thrust  into  that  arena  be- 
cause T.R.  believed  Taft  would  carry  out  his 
own  policies  to  the  letter,  and  he  was  elim- 
inated by  the  thumbs-down  of  the  same 
hand.  In  this  respect  Taft's  political  career 
is  unique,  at  least  in  the  Republican  Party. 

At  Princeton,  in  my  time,  Woodrow  Wilson 
lectured  on  government,  and  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  being  a  listener.  After  he  entered 
politics  as  the  governor  of  New  Jersey  in 
1910.  I  began  to  see  him  with  some  reg- 
ularity. When  he  became  President,  I  at- 
tended his  news  conferences — the  first  presi- 
dential exposure  to  questions  from  the  press. 
I  saw  him  frequently  until  I  returned  to 
Louisville  In  1915  before  the  end  of  his  first 
Administration. 

In  Paris  as  a  reporter  of  the  1918-1919 
Peace  Conference,  I  visited  Wilson  a  couple  of 
times  at  his  residence,  and  I  was  among  the 
newspaper  reporters  who  accompanied  the 
President  to  Italy  Just  after  the  Armistice. 
He  spoke  to  a  multitude  in  Rome,  and  in 
Milan  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  sank 
to  their  knees  to  hall  him  as  the  savior  of 
Italy. 

I  remember  thinking  that  Wilson  lost  his 
head  there,  because  when  the  band  burst  into 
patriotic  airs,  he  took  a  baton  somebody 
handed  him  and  conducted  the  music.  But 
the  applause  and  hero  worship  of  tbe  vast 
throng  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  would  have 
tested  any  statesman. 

Another  of  my  recollections  is  an  incident 
at  Turin.  When  our  party  arrived  there.  I  was 
in  the  room  with  Wilson  in  the  ducal  palace, 
and  a  mob  was  gathered  outside,  cbeerinj; 
him  and  demanding  his  appearance.  Turning 
to  me,  he  aaked,  "How  do  you  say  "Long  live 
lUiy?" 

I  said.  "I  think  you  say  'Eviva  I'ltalia.- " 

"I  hope  that's  right,"  he  said,  and  went 
onto  the  balcony,  raised  his  hand,  and  took 
the  chance. 

Not  until  Wilson  returned  to  private  life 
did  I  see  him  again.  The  last  time  was  in  the 
library  of  his  bouse  in  Washington.  I  was 
shocked  by  the  unmistakable  mark  of  tbe 
moribund  on  his  face — as  years  later  I  would 
be  the  last  time  I  saw  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
But  Wilson's  mind  was  unimpaired,  and  he 
gave  it  full  play  In  whoUy  uninhibited 
comment  on  the  heads  of  state  with  whom 
he  bad  contended  at  the  peace  conference. 

I  was  planning  shortly  to  visit  the  Rutir  to 
report  the  situation  that  had  arisen  there 
between  France  and  Gemaany.  When  I  told 
him  of  my  plans,  he  warned  me  not  to  ex- 
pect the  truth  from  the  French  Government. 
"Its  Information  policy,"  he  said,  "like  every 
other,  is  set  by  Premier  Polncar6."  whom  he 
said  he  had  found  congenltally  unreliable  in 
word  and  deed. 

At  this  last  meeting  with  Wilson  I  recall 
the  contrast  between  his  enfeebled  physique, 
as  he  sat  sprawled  in  a  wheelchair,  one  arm 
hanging  loosely  at  his  side,  and  the  strength 
and  clarity  of  his  enunciation.  I  was  halfway 
down  the  stairs  on  my  way  out  when  I  heard 
him  call,  loud  and  clear.  "Of  course.  youU 
treat  this  as  off  tbe  record." 

To  me  Wilson  was  a  great  man  and  a 
great  President.  Two  examples  fortify  this 
appraisal.  One  was  his  order  for  the  indus- 
trial mobilization  that  helped  so  decisively  to 
hurry  Allied  victory  In  the  First  World  War. 
and  his  Inspired  choice  of  Baruch  to  take 
charge.  The  other  was  his  foresight  that 
only  a  League  of  Nations  in  which  all  tbe 
great  powers  would  participate  with  all  th» 
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smAll  OAtloii*— tl  I*  Tloton  m  well  m  the  Ytax- 
qulatae<l — ooold  1  lope  to  Inatltut*  «n  ordarly 
and  durable  p«M  •.  He  aucoeeded  In  the  one, 
and  he  failed  In  the  other. 

I  have  always  thought  that  history  would 
hold  Prealdent  V  'oodrow  WUeon  directly  re- 
sponalble  for  onl  r  four  beelo  errors — tbouth 
neoeasarily  the  q  lotlent  of  tbelr  damace  was 
enonnous. 

The  first.  I  thi  Dk.  was  his  lone  resistance 
to  rebuilding  tl  le  military  power  of  the 
United  States.  Bv  t  be  yielded  In  1017,  In  time 
to  bring  It  to  ove  rpowerlng  strength. 

Wilson's  seoon  I  mistake,  as  I  appraise  It, 
was  hU  faUure  to  Include  RepubUoana  of 
great  poUtloal  In  iuence  In  tbe  peaoe  mission 
he  took  with  h  m  to  Paris.  Had  be  done 
so,  Z  doubt  that  a  bipartisan  Senate  ooall- 
tlon  would  hav  i  been  able  to  reject  the 
treaty. 

lOetake  No.  8  was  his  deotaton  to  attend 
the  peace  oonfe  wee.  His  presence  auto- 
matloaUy  genera  ed  an  atmoqtbere  of  give 
and  take,  and  Uo  rd  Oeorge.  Olemenceau  and 
Orlando  were  as  i  killed  In  this  maneuvering 
as  Wilson  was  not 

Wilson's  pwsea  te  led  also,  as  I  see  It.  to 
mtsti^  No.  4 — h  I  total  refusal  to  oompro- 
mlse  .on  the  tezl  of  the  covenant.  Having 
committed  hlmsel  r  personaUy  In  Paris,  he  felt 
honorbound  not  to  yield  a  syllable  of  the 
text.  On  this  vnl  kerable  ground  defeat  was 
foreardalned  by  om  Inexorable  play  of  do- 
meetlo  politics. 

Reverting  to  Wilson's  earlier  and  happier 
days,  I  am  Impre  aed  by  thetr  similarity  to 
those  of  nranklln  O.  Rooeevelt  lilke  Booee- 
velt,  Wllaon  brou|  ht  to  Washington  an  eoo- 
nomlc  and  social-  reform  program  that  par- 
alleled the  one  h<  pursued  as  governor. 

But  comparison  i  fall  short  In  other  partic- 
ulars. Wilson  was  austere.  F.D  jl.  was  one  of 
the  most  congenli  1  of  people.  Wllaon  was  a 
President  with  a  d  iflnlte  poUtlcal  phUoaophy. 
ftanklln  Rooseveli  was  an  opportunist  as  far 
as  political  phUosbpby  was  concerned,  but 
the  one  he  made  pis  own  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  urgent  ind  long-neglected  social 
and  economic  refa  ms. 

And  while  bot  i  were  effeottve  public 
speaken,  Wilson  wi  a  a  greater  natural  orator 
than  Rooeevelt  aid  far  better  educated. 
P-13JEt.'s  oratory  wi  i  persuasive  and  literate, 
but  Wlson's  was  U1  vature  itself,  and  his  de- 
Uvery  was  Pertclean 

I  first  knew  War  en  O.  Harding  as  a  sen- 
ator from  Ohio.  He  ras  a  handsome  man:  No 
one  ever  looked  m  re  a  Preeldent  than  he. 
He  was  genial,  he  iras  easygoing.  As  a  sen- 
ator he  took  no  p  rt  In  legislation.  In  the 
spring  before  the  930  Republican  conven- 
tion Harry  hL  Oau  ;herty,  who  was  manag- 
ing Harding's  cam;  ilgn.  brought  Harding  to 
my  room  In  the  ^  Ulatd  Hotel  for  a  drink 
before  the  Orldlroi  Club  dinner.  I  had  Im- 
ported a  couple  o '  bottles  of  rare  prewar 
bourbon  from  Kent  ucky,  and  as  I  recall,  the 
senator  tram  Ohio  drank  almost  a  pint  by 
himself.  However,  :  te  showed  It  not  at  all. 
Eto  held  his  liquor  «  all. 

The  events  of  hi  i  nomination  and  Preal- 
dency  are  very  well  known.  He  was  the  vic- 
tim of  his  good  na1  ure  and  his  faulty  Judg- 
ment of  character.  I  e  was  Imposed  on  by  cor- 
rupt friends,  and  h(  died  discredited,  largely 
for  the  trait  his  f  >ther  attributed  to  him 
when  he  said.  "Wan  m.  It's  a  lucky  thing  you 
were  not  bom  a  gli  I,  because  you  cant  say 
no."  President  Hard  Ing  often  told  the  story 
himself. 

Harding's  succesei  T,  Calvin  Ooolldge,  waa 
nominated  for  Vice  *resldent  by  the  Repub- 
Ucan  Convention  of  920  because,  as  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  le  had  suppressed  the 
Boston  poUce  strike  In  so  doing,  he  force- 
fuUy  asserted  the  gi  sat  democratlo  principle 
that  no  public  servi  nt.  particularly  one  as- 
signed to  maintain  p  abUo  order,  has  the  right 
to  strike. 

I  met  Ooolldge  foe  the  first  time  during  the 
Boston  poUoe  strike  I  talked  with  him  only 
a  few  minutes,  but  i  ly  Impreeslona  were  dis- 


tinct. Of  a  reticent,  aloof  man  who  had 
nevertheless  managed  to  be  successful  In  a 
gregarious  tnule.  Of  a  laoonlo  man,  but  one 
whose  few  words  carried  an  Indirect  thrust 
of  wit  and  satire.  A  suffldent  example  Is  the 
story  of  his  comment  on  a  sennon  he  heard 
at  church.  Whan  he  returned  to  the  W&lte 
House  for  luncheon,  a  guest  asked  him  what 
the  sermon  was  about.  "Sin,"  the  President 
said.  And,  after  a  payee,  "He  was  agln  It." 

Though  he  never  seemed  to  be  Influenced 
In  his  acts  or  policies  by  forethought  of  the 
factor  of  public  relations,  Ooolldge  neverthe- 
lees  proved  himself  an  expert  In  what  now  are 
Madison  Avenue  technlquee.  He  Immediately 
dramatised  the  contrast  with  Harding  that 
he  embodied  In  manner,  act  and  speech,  and 
thereby  supplied  tbe  Republicans  with  their 
major  campiklgn  Issue  when  he  sought  the 
Presidency  in  his  own  right  In  1934;  the  man 
of  character  and  stability,  archetype  of  the 
old  New  England  virtues. 

On  this  Issue  Coolldge  arrested  the  de- 
moralisation of  tbe  Republican  Party  pro- 
duced by  tbe  scandals  In  his  predecessor's 
Administration. 

I  believe  It  was  Coolldge's  fondest  desire  to 
run  for  a  second  term,  and  his  own  careful 
choice  of  words  In  the  famous  statement,  "I 
do  not  choose  to  run  In  1938."  coet  him  the 
nomination.  If  Coolldge  had  said  tt>u  prior 
to  the  time  when  many  Republican  leaders, 
during  his  long  silence,  had  committed  them- 
selves to  the  candidacy  of  Herbert  Hoover,  I 
(Irmly  beUeve  they  would  have  put  the  ac- 
cent of  that  phrase  on  run,  as  I  think  the 
President  hoped  and  Intended.  In  effect,  this 
would  say  that  while  he  would  do  nothing  to 
gain  the  renomlnatlon,  he  would  be  a  willing 
recipient. 

A  man  came  to  dinner  at  my  house  In 
Washington  one  evening  in  the  late  1060'8, 
and  his  private  personality  was  a  stunning 
revelation  to  a  company  that  had  assumed 
the  truth  of  most  of  the  cruel  criticisms  pub- 
lished about  him.  It  was  a  sophisticated  com- 
pany. Including  diplomats,  politicians,  and 
their  wlvee.  But  nearly  all  of  my  guests  bad 
come  to  Washington  after  this  partlcxilar 
guest's  official  tenure  had  ended. 

He  waa  very  relaxed  that  night,  aUowlng 
full  exposure  to  a  higher  degree  of  social 
grace,  anecdotal  humor  and  wit,  a  keen 
talent  In  assaying  history,  men  axid  measures, 
and  unusual  knowledge  of  remote  places- 
yet  aU  this  with  a  dignity  of  bearing  both 
Innate  and  Impressive. 

When  he  left,  the  wife  of  a  senator  ex- 
claimed. "That  Just  can't  be  Herbert  Hoover.' 
But  It  was. 

Herbert  Hoover  was  swept  Into  office  In  1938 
In  an  atmoaphere  of  euphoria  and  a  belief 
that  an  ever-soaring  condition  of  national 
proaperlty  was  an  eeUbllshed  fact.  Two  auto- 
mobiles In  every  garage.  Two  chickens  In 
every  pot. 

These  were  not  only  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted prospects  of  a  few  years.  They  were 
encouraged  by  the  tenor  of  Hoover's  in- 
augural speech,  and  statements  he  made 
from  time  to  time  imtU  the  roof  fell  In  on 
Wall  Street  In  the  autumn  of  1939. 

The  President  and  his  party  were  swept 
from  office  In  1933.  There  had  been  three 
years  of  business  stagnation,  farm  fore- 
cloBures,  an  appalling  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment and  widespread  bank  failures.  And 
there  was  indignation  over  the  monotonous 
Republican  chant  that  things  "could  have 
been  wane,"  and  that  things  were  as  bad 
as  they  were  because  the  Democratic  House 
of  Repreeentatlvee  wouldn't  cooperate.  Such 
were  the  primary  scouroes  of  the  political 
tragedy  of  Herbert  Hoover.  He  had  promised 
too  much,  however  sincerely,  and  this 
evoked  a  crushing  political  repudiation. 

I  remember  listening  In  total  disbelief  to 
Hoover's  Inaugural  on  March  4,  1939,  and 
reading  the  subsequent  rosy  predictions  of 
mounting  prosperity  "Just  around  the 
comer."  This  disbelief  recurred  In  reverse 
when  the  Democrats  managed.  In  1930  and 
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1933,  to  make  Hoover  the  goat  for  the  col- 
lapse  of  theee  prophecies. 

Per  I  continue  to  beUeve  that  a  f  uU-length 
study  of  Hoover's  public  career  will  convince 
history  that  he  deserves  a  far  higher  place 
than  contemporary  Judgment  haa  granted 
him.  I/>ng  since,  even  in  that  Judgment, 
Hoover  has  been  acquitted  of  the  accusation 
that  his  political  opponents,  especially  Frank- 
lin D.  Rooeevelt,  exploited  so  thoroughly  in 
the  1933  presidential  campaign:  That  the 
Great  Depression  in  the  United  States  was  a 
direct  and  avoidable  consequence  of  Hoover's 
faUure  to  use  tbe  tools  that  were  at  bis  com- 
mand. 

There  Is  a  story  that,  one  day,  after  Hoover 
had  Initiated  major  Federal  Reserve  loans  to 
commercial  banks,  along  with  other  recovery 
programs,  former  President  CooUdge  called  at 
the  White  House.  Hoover,  enumerating  his 
efforts,  said  be  could  not  imderstand  why  the 
reeults  were  so  disappointing,  and  his  critics 
growing  in  number  and  vocUerousneas. 

"You  can't  expect  to  see  calves  running  in 
the  field,"  said  Coolldge,  "the  day  after  you 
put  the  bull  to  the  cows." 

"No,"  repUed  Hoover,  "but  I  would  expect 
to  see  contented  cows." 

I  did  not  meet  Hoover  imtll  his  hxunanitar- 
lan  labor  during  the  First  World  War  had 
been  successfully  accomplished — a  sound 
program  of  conserving  food  in  the  United 
SUtes  and  feeding  the  victims  of  the  war 
abroad.  On  a  subeequent  visit  to  Belgium  I 
saw  at  first  hand  the  nature  and  success  of 
Hoover's  labors  for  that  people. 

In  January,  1933,  when  I  returned  to  the 
capital  as  the  Washington  correspondent  of 
The  New  York  Times,  Hoover  was  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  From  that  time 
until  his  death  we  had  a  professional  and 
personal  relationship,  the  latter  developing 
after  his  Presidency  Into  what  was  as  much 
of  a  personal  friendship  as  can  exist  between 
a  reporter  and  an  active  participant  in  public 
affairs. 

Inadvertently  the  professional  phase  of  our 
relationship  led  to  my  rift  with  Franklin  D. 
Rooeevelt,  which  constantly  narrowed  and 
widened,  according  to  Roosevelt's  concept  of 
the  value  to  him  of  giving  special  informa- 
tion to  the  Washington  correspondent  of 
The  Nero  York  Times.  On  January  12,  1933. 
after  Roosevelt  had  become  the  President- 
elect, Hoover  asked  me  to  deliver  a  private 
message  to  Rooeevelt.  He  said  he  imderstood 
that  I  was  particularly  and  favorably  known 
to  Rooeevelt,  whose  aspiration  to  the  1932 
nomination  I  had  warmly  supported  In  tbe 
cool  atmosphere  toward  It  that  prevailed  in 
the  Times. 

I  delivered  the  message  by  telephone,  speak- 
ing to  Roosevelt  at  Campobello.  He  received 
it  without  comment.  Later  I  learned  that 
Louis  M.  Howe,  Roosevelt's  moet  Intimate  ad- 
viser, bad  advised  him  to  disregard  the  mes- 
sage and  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  I 
was  a  "Hoover  agent." 

Many  years  afterward  I  wrote  to  Hoover  of 
my  Impression  that  Rooeevelt  had  been  re- 
ceptive to  Howe's  1933  comment  that  I  was 
a  "Hoover  agent."  "I  knew,"  Hoover  wrote  to 
me  In  reply,  "that  Roosevelt  made  some  evil 
remarks  about  you,  but  none  so  low  as  you 
mention.  What  you  both  [sic]  do  not  imder- 
stand Is  that  a  conscientious  political  leper 
must  be  careful  not  to  infect  his  friends." 
Yet  FDR  himself,  in  1919,  wrote  in  a  letter: 
"I  had  some  nice  talks  with  Herbert  Hoover 
before  he  went  west  for  Christmas.  He  is  cer- 
tainly a  wonder,  and  I  wish  we  cotUd  make 
him  a  President  of  the  United  States.  There 
could  not  be  a  better  one." 

Thlnidng  back  now  on  my  relations  with 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  his  Administra- 
tion— which  covered  a  large  segment  of  my 
professional  life — they  take  form  as  a  sort  of 
cat-and-dog  affair.  Not  that  of  i^nimaiii 
strange  to  each  other,  but  members  loosely 
of  the  same  household.  They  endure  each 
other,  and  for  periods  display  affection  and 
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even  admiration.  But  every  so  often  nature 
asserts  the  innate  confiicts  of  the  species. 
'  Nature,  in  thie  instance,  was  the  built-in 
difference  between  the  obligations  of  a  re- 
porter and  the  personal  and  public  Interests 
of  a  politician.  My  difference  with  Rooeevelt 
was  the  more  acute  because  I  waa  tbe  cor- 
respondent in  Washington  of  the  newspaper 
be  had  been  reared  on;  and  since  he  had  the 
distaste  for  criticism  that  Is  common  among 
men  In  office,  his  distaste  for  and  resentment 
of  mine  had  this  added  provocation. 

It  may  also  be  that  FX}.R.'s  attitude  be- 
came negative  as  my  obligation  moved  more 
and  more  into  critical  analysis  of  his  execu- 
tion of  his  office.  In  earlier  years,  however,  I 
was  persuaded  that  PDH.  somewhat  recipro- 
cated my  personal  liking  and  admiration  for 
htm. 

After  the  many  years  in  which  Rooeevelt 
was  tbe  center  of  my  thoughts  and  profes- 
sional activities,  I  set  down  a  kind  of  bal- 
ance sheet  for  clarification  of  my  own  Judg- 
ment. This  was  in  January,  1946,  three 
months  before  his  death: 

"The  President's  virtues  and  jmlitical  as- 
sets. A  sincere  devotion  to  the  social  uplift 
erate,  endeavoring  to  salvage  the  economic 
distribution.  Congenital  bonhomie.  A  mod- 
erate, endeavoring  to  salvage  tbe  economic 
damage  to  the  American  system  inflicted  by 
tbe  forces  of  reaction.  The  common  touch, 
accentuated  by  a  complete  lack  of  what  is 
called  'side.'  Industrious  absorption  in  his 
great  tasks.  A  quick  mind.  Human  compas- 
sion. A  vivid  interest  In  all  the  aspects  of 
nature,  especially  the  sea.  Hatred  of  govern- 
ment systems  built  and  maintained  through 
armed  force  and  other  forms  of  oppression. 
Love  of  country  and  of  family  and  friends. 
Quick  and  graceful  adaptability  to  any  en- 
vlroimient,  and  a  capacity  of  adjusting  to 
events  that  often  made  retreat  resemble 
standing  fast.  A  very  special  charm  in  pri- 
vate and  public  behavior — or,  as  it  Is  now 
called,  charisma.  A  deep  appreciation  of  ar- 
ticulate, literate  and  witty  people.  A  quality 
of  leadership  rare   In  history. 

"The  President's  defects.  Lack  of  intellec- 
tual depth.  Too  great  a  reliance,  when  think- 
ing problems  through  is  too  tough,  on  what 
Is  clever  and  slick.  A  cynical  approach  to  the 
trade  of  p>olitics  by  which  he  ascended,  no- 
tably by  alliance  with  even  more  cynical  city 
bosses.  Fundamental  weaknesses  as  an  admin- 
istrator. A  callous  or  negligent  reaction  to 
tbe  commercialization  of  his  fame  and  office 
that  some  members  of  his  family  openly 
engage  in.  Too  ready  to  persuade  himself  that 
the  national  Interest  justified  glossing  over 
or  withholding  the  facts  due  the  people.  A 
disposition  to  view  honest  critics  with  per- 
sonal prejudice,  and  often  to  punish  them  by 
questionable  use  of  the  great  powers  of  the 
Presidency.  Conceit  and  arrogance,  particu- 
larly Illustrated  by  his  third-term  ambition, 
In  his  estimate  of  his  own  talents  as  pro- 
tean and  absolutely  Indispensable  to  man- 
kind. A  shallow  grounding  in  history,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  United  States." 

Superflcial  as  this  balance  sheet  Is.  and 
doubtless  Influenced  in  considerable  degree 
by  his  several  attempts  to  disparage  my  pro- 
fessional product — and,  at  least  twice,  my 
job — I  continue  to  subscribe  to  its  outlines. 

Was  bis  genius  as  a  politician  tbe  product 
of  his  unexpected  public  success  after  afflic- 
tion presumably  had  retired  him?  I  do  not 
think  so;  the  genius  was  Inherent.  Roose- 
velt's character,  of  course,  bad  been  rede- 
fined, but  not  changed,  by  two  events:  first, 
his  triumph  over  his  physical,  paralysis,  ac- 
companied by  greater  concentration  than  be- 
fore on  reading  and  thinking:  second,  the 
difficult  political  and  administrative  prob- 
lems that  confronted  him  from  the  moment 
he  became  tbe  Democratic  nominee  for  gov- 
ernor of  New  York  in  1928.  He  was  chosen 
because  his  name  was  Roosevelt,  because  he 
was  highly  personable  and  an  object  of  great 
public  sympathy,  and  because  by  that  time 
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he  had  qualified  himself  sufficiently  to  con- 
duct a  public  debate  in  an  Impressive  man- 
ner. But  thereby  his  character  was  refash- 
ioned, reshaped,  developed  and  expanded. 

My  fl(st  and  very  slight  acquaintance  with 
Roosevelt  was  when  be  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  in  the  Wilson  Administra- 
tion. This  acquaintance  expanded  in  1920, 
when  he  was  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
Vice  President.  Tliroughout  Roosevelt's  two 
terms  as  governor,  we  exchanged  much  cor- 
respondence and  met  with  some  frequency. 
I  became  convinced  that  of  all  the  party's 
possible  presidential  nominees  in  1933,  bis 
qualifications  were  outstanding. 

It  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  incidentally, 
who  first  recognlEcd  in  1932 — though  im- 
pelled to  do  so  as  an  act  of  p>olltical  self- 
defense  in  his  quest  for  tbe  Democratic  pres- 
idential nomination — tluit  tbe  present  and 
prospective  health  of  a  political  leader  Is  a 
matter  of  legitimate  public  concern.  He  as- 
signed James  A.  Farley  to  respond  to  mount- 
ing whispers  that  the  disease  that  had  crip- 
pled him  would  incapaclate  him  for  the 
burden  of  the  Presidency. 

On  July  30  Farley  disclosed  that  Roose- 
velt had  been  examined  and  approved  for 
an  enormous  life-insurance  policy,  and  that 
"more  recently"  he  had  submitted  to  a  test 
by  "three  of  the  country's  leading  diagnos- 
ticians" of  his  capacity  In  every  respect  to 
execute  the  duties  of  office,  and  that  the  three 
had  certified  to  this,  "however  high  the 
office." 

The  panel  of  three,  it  developed,  had  been 
composed  of  Doctors  Evan  Evans,  Samuel 
Lambert  and  Foster  Kennedy,  all  leaders  in 
their  fields — cardiology.  Internal  medicine 
and  neurology.  And  thereby  hangs  a  tale 
that  was  told  me  by  an  intimate  friend  of 
one  of  them. 

"After  agreeing  on  their  findings,"  he  said, 
"Dr.  Kennedy  was  conunissioned  to  prepare 
the  public  statement  that  all  three  were  to 
sign.  He  did  so;  he  and  Evans  signed 
promptly,  but  Lambert,  who  disapproved 
heartily  of  Roosevelt's  politics,  remained 
looking  out  of  tbe  window. 

"  'Come  on,  Sam,'  said  the  others,  'sign  up 
and  let's  get  through.' 

"  'All  right,'  replied  Lambert,  picking  up 
the  pen.  'But  remember,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, this  doesn't  go  for  above  the  neck!" 

Relations  between  Roosevelt  and  me  bad 
continued  on  a  basis  of  friendly  exchanges 
when  he  took  tbe  presidential  oath.  But  in 
the  course  of  the  Htmdred  Days,  after  he 
l>ecame  President,  people  bsgan  to  relay  cer- 
tain critical  presidential  comments  about 
Times  dispatches  I  had  written  or  was  re- 
sponsible for.  I  learned  positively,  for  tbe 
first  time,  that  I  was  in  tbe  President's  black 
book  when  I  wrote  an  account,  too  detailed 
from  the  President's  standpoint,  of  his  acid 
reception  of  Lewis  Douglas's  notice  in  1934 
that  be  was  resigning  as  director  of  the 
budget  (on  the  factual  ground  that  his  com- 
mitment to  government  economy  had  been 
repudiated  by  Roosevelt's  approval  of  a  heavy 
federal  spending  program) . 

This  lasted  for  some  months.  Roosevelt  de- 
clined my  request  to  come  to  see  him  for  an 
exploration  of  his  grievances,  and  wrote  a 
letter  of  complaint,  on  another  matter,  to 
the  publisher  of  The  New  York  Times,  vir- 
tually suggesting  that  I  be  replaced  In  Wash- 
ington. (In  1938  Roosevelt  made  another  try. 
I  had  created  the  title  of  National  News  Cor- 
respondent for  Turner  Catledge  in  an  effort 
to  encourage  this  brilliant  newspaperman 
who  was  to  rise  so  high  at  tbe  Times.  At 
my  request  the  Times  had  carried  a  notice 
of  Catledge's  new  title,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
used  it  as  a  hopeful  occasion  to  Injure  my 
professional  standing.  He  called  Catledge  to 
the  White  House  "to  congratulate"  him,  but 
also,  as  it  proved,  to  undermine  me.  The 
President's  offer,  in  effect,  was  this:  He 
would  see  ttiat  Catledge  got  full  and  exclu- 
sive access  to  important  Administration 
news,    from   which    I    would    be    excluded. 


Catledge  politely  but  immediately  took  pains 
to  tell  the  President  that  he  would  not  be 
a  consenting  partner  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment, which  he  at  once  reported  to  me.) 

In  one  of  those  periods  when  I  was  in  his 
reasonably  good  graces,  Roosevelt  asked  me 
why  I  didn't  come  to  bis  news  conferences 
any  more. 

"Because,"  I  replied,  "I  can't  keep  my 
objectivity  when  I'm  close  to  you  and  watch- 
ing you  in  action.  You  charm  me  so  much 
that  when  I  go  back  to  write  a  comment  on 
the  proceedings,  I  can't  keep  it  in  balance." 
"Well,"  waa  bis  ironic  retort,  "that's  very, 
very  fiattering." 

"But,"  I  said,  "that's  the  reason.  And, 
anyhow.  The  New  York  Times  is  quite  well- 
represented  at  your  news  conferences,  and  I 
help  to  frame  tbe  questions  asked  you  by 
the  staff." 

"But  another  thing,"  said  FD.R.  "I  un- 
derstand you  spend  all  your  evenings  at  that 
club  of  Laura  Curtls's  where  all  my  enemies 
gather." 

"Mr.  President,  I  do  spend  some  evenings 
there,  very  enjoyably,  but  I  would  spend 
many  more  if  I  could  make  my  way  through 
the  crowd  of  your  ctiildren  who  are  always 
present." 

He  laughed,  and  that  ended  one  of  my 
oddest  encounters  with  F.D.R.  For  I  realized 
not  only  that  all  maimer  of  personal  gossip 
was  poured  into  the  President's  ear  but  that 
he  was  highly  receptive  to  It. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  first  Administra- 
tion I  was  occasionally  asked  by  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt to  small  family  dinners  at  the  White 
House.  She  was  extremely  gracious  and 
friendly.  Later  on  I  was  made  aware  of  her 
disapproval  of  what  I  was  writing  al>out  her 
husband's  domestic  programs.  And  this  was 
important,  because  she  was  even  more  def- 
initely motivated  as  a  politician  than  the 
President  was.  She  had  stronger  convictions 
than  he  on  the  subjects  of  social  welfare 
and  social  progress.  She  was  also  a  very  de- 
termined woman — determined  not  only  to 
make  a  career  for  herself  so  that  she  would 
not  be  just  tbe  President's  wife,  but  also 
to  make  a  career  that  would  in  her  opinion 
put  pressure  on  her  husband  to  pursue  the 
path  of  social  and  economic  reform  that  be 
was  embarked  upon.  The  President's  con- 
sciousness of  his  wife's  public  status  waa 
aptly  illustrated  by  a  story  that  Roosevelt 
himself  told  me. 

When  the  VS.  decided  to  recognize  the 
UJB.S.R.,  and  Foreign  Commissar  Maxim  Ut- 
vlnov  was  sent  to  Washington  to  conduct 
the  negotiations,  Mrs.  Lltvlnov  (Ivy,  the 
commissar's  English  wife)  was  also  Invited. 
Lltvlnov  duly  arrived,  but  alone,  and  the 
President  said  to  him.  "Mrs.  Rooeevelt  and 
I  regret  so  much  that  your  wife  couldn't  ac- 
company you." 

Lltvlnov  replied,  "Oh,  well,  you  know.  Very 
active  woman,  career  of  her  own,  constantly 
traveling,  making  speeches.  Impossible  to  in- 
terrupt what  she  was  doing.  Came  alone,  be- 
catise  she  is  individual  in  politics  Just  as  I 
am." 
Said  Roosevelt,  "I  think  I  understand." 
I  never  detected  in  Mrs.  Roosevelt  what  Is 
commonly  called  a  sense  of  humor  (neces- 
sarily Including  the  capacity  to  laugh  at  one- 
self) .  But  except  on  those  occasions  when,  in 
pretended  unawareness  of  its  obvious  impact, 
she  said  or  wrote  something  damaging  about 
an  individual,  she  was  candid  and  straight-' 
forward.  And  at  all  times  she  was,  in  my 
judgment  and  observation,  a  great  woman. 

Notwithstanding  Roosevelt's  recurring 
disfavor,  I  had  no  great  difficulty  In  reaching 
Administration  news  sources,  and  I  got  some 
major  news  breaks.  In  that  category  was  tbe 
choice  of  Cordell  Hull  by  President-elect 
Roosevelt  as  Secretary  of  State. 

Hull's  name  was  the  most  prominent  in  the 
speculation  as  to  whom  Roosevelt  would 
choose  as  tbe  premier  of  his  Cabinet,  but 
when  he  was  summoned  to  Warm  Springs, 
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Q%.,  be  nupect  xl  tbat  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  turn  tl  e  mind  of  the  Prealdent-elect 
to  a  lower  poet  for  him.  In  telling  me  of  hie 
■ummons  to  W  irm  Springs,  Hull  angrily  re- 
flected this  BUI  plclon,  aaeurlng  me  that  be 
would  accept  tl  e  Secretaryship  or  nothing. 

He  was  Uvlii;  at  the  time  In  a  modest 
family  hotel.  \  here  he  could  not  possibly 
have  met  the  m  clal  obligations  that  go  wltb 
the  poet.  When  I  reminded  him  of  these,  he 
remarked  tbat  ilnce  Mrs.  Hull  did  not  want 
to  cope  with  a  large  house,  he  thought  that 
perhaps  removt  1  to  a  large  hotel  could  solve 
this  problem. 

I  sought  out  Hull  immediately  on  his  re- 
turn from  War  a  Springe  to  try  to  learn  the 
outcome.  Scare  sly  giving  me  time  to  frame 
the  Inquiry  be  knew  was  coming,  be  said, 
"I  am  convlnc«  d  the  Carlton  Hotel  bas  the 
facilities  to  tak  i  care  of  that  matter  we  were 
talking  about  tl  «  other  day." 

So.  as  soon  as  I  could  get  to  my  typewriter. 
I  wrote  a  dlsp  .tch  flatly  stating  that  Sen. 
Cordell  Hull  of  Tennessee  had  been  offered 
and  had  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  In  the  lnc<  mlng  Administration. 

Never,  during  the  period  when  I  was  In  a 

-  position   to  ob<  BTve   what  went   on   In  the 

-  Innec  circles  of  in  Administration,  was  there 
a  more  Interestl  ig  and  able  group  assembled 
In  Washington  ban  those  around  Roosevelt. 
Only  a  part  of  the  satellite  galaxy  was  the 
Brain  Trust,  largely  ^mlgrte  from  colleges 
and  New  York  1  iw  firms  who  were  recruited 
to  join  such  pre'  New  Deal  Imports  as  Thomas 
O.  Corcoran,  Ed  vard  H.  Foley  and  Benjamin 
V.  Cohen.  The  <  ther  group  Included  Jesse  H. 
Jones,  the  sout  dest  and  most  brilliant  re- 
storer of  the  !  trlcken  economy:  Henry  A. 
Wallace,  who  c  une  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  £  ecretary  with  more  practical 
Information  on  ibis  subject  than  any  other 
Cabinet  colleagiie  had  on  his;  Harry  Hopkins, 
who  was  to  devaop  from  an  antl-Depresslon 
Job-maker  to  a  w  ir-and-forelgn-pollcy-maker 
just  below  the  P  -esldent:  Harold  Ickes,  a  dif- 
ficult and  contr  >verslal  administrator  of  the 
public's  natural  resources,  but  devoted  and 
very  able;  Deai  Acbeson,  whose  capacities 
have  been  as  n  imerous  as  they  have  been 
brilliant;  and  Jc  >eph  P.  Kennedy,  unmatched 
for  competence,  Imastnatlon  and  courage  in 
the  area  of  ecoi  omlcs. 

Some  membei  i  of  Roosevelt's  Brain  Trust. 
Corcoran  in  pa  rtlcular,  doubled  as  enter- 
tainers of  Roose  irelt  In  his  leisure  boivs.  As 
the  result  of  ai  embarrassing  contretemps, 
I  was  present  wl  bin  sight  and  earshot  of  one 
of  these  festive  evenings,  June  30,  1935.  I 
was  spending  th  i  weekend  at  Marwood,  Ken- 
nedy's estate  14  miles  northwest  of  Wash- 
ington, on  the  :  "otomac  River.  It  happened 
tbat  In  the  pn  vlous  few  days  I  had  felt 
obliged  to  write  critically  of  the  President's 
methods  In  tryl  >g  to  drive  the  wealth  tax. 
so-called,  tbrou  ;h  Congress  without  hear- 
ings, so  I  was  sh<  eked  to  learn  from  Kennedy 
tbat  the  Preside  it  had  decided  to  come  out 
for  late-afternoo  i  drinks  and  dinner.  Clearly 
my  presence  mi|  ht  be  embarrassing  to  him 
and  to  me,  since  relaxation  was  his  aim.  The 
day  being  intens  sly  hot.  I  decided.  Instead  of 
returning  to  toi  m.  to  stay  In  my  quarters 
upstairs,  a  volui  itary  prisoner.  I  waa  to  be 
served  my  dlnnt  r  on  the  second  floor.  At  7 
p.m.  I  saw  two  >  rhlte  House  cars  coming  up 
the  drive  and  fle<  upstairs.  Little  did  I  realize 
how  truly  Imprl  oned  I  was  to  be.  Five  Se- 
cret Service  men  accompanied  the  President, 
.so  my  escape  wo  ild  have  been'  noticed.  This 
situation  forced  me — because  of  the  design 
of  the  house — t  >  be  on  Involuntary  eaves- 
dropper on  the  (  >ut-of -doors)  fete.  Although 
I  moved,  each  tl  ne  the  party  on  the  terrace 
moved,  to  the  m<  st  distant  room  on  my  floor. 
It  was  impoeslbli  not  to  hear  much  of  what 
went  on. 

The  party  soo  i  became  very  merry.  Tbe 
President'!!  laugl  ter  rang  out  over  all  and 
waa  most  freque  tt.  After  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  mint  Jul!  pe  they  dined  in  tbe  same 
mood.  At  dinner  though  I  was  trying  not  to 


listen,  tbe  President  saM  one  tblng  so  loudly 
It  was  impossible  not  to  overbear  bUn:  "If 
I  oould,"  he  said,  "tbe  way  I'd  handle  [Sena- 
tor] Huey  Long  would  be  physically.  He's  a 
physical  coward.  I've  told  my  fellows  up  there 
that  tbe  way  to  deal  wltb  him  is  to  frighten 
him.  But  they're  more  afraid  of  blm  than  be 
is  of  them." 

After  dinner  there  was  a  movie  on  the 
lawn,  Oinger,  starring  a  child  actress,  Jane 
Withers.  Tbe  President  thought  her  excellent, 
and  said  the  movie  was  one  of  tbe  best  in 
years.  Then  Corcoran  took  out  his  accordion, 
and  the  real  merriment  began.  The  President 
Joined  In  all  the  songs,  in  a  rather  nice  tenor- 
baritone,  and  finally  he  took  tbe  Instrument 
and  performed  creditably  for  one  unfamiliar 
with  it. 

"Tbe  night  after  the  Chicago  convention 
(of  1932),"  tbe  President  said,  "we  decided  we 
needed  some  campaign  songs.  After  working 
all .  evening,  the  only  thing  we  turned  out 
went  "The  old  O.O.P.,  it  ain't  what  it  uster 
be.'  "  This  moved  Mr.  Corcoran  to  improvise: 
"Old  George  Huddleston,  be  alnt  what  he 
uster  be"  (a  reference  to  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Alabama).  .  .  .  Tbe  President, 
when  this  was  concluded,  biirst  out  wltb 
"Old  Carter  Glass"  (the  Virginia  senator) 
"be  ain't  what  he  uster  be,"  etc.  Then  the 
company  turned  back  to  the  favorite  song 
of  the  evening,  Kipling's  Gentleman- Rankers. 
On  the  repetitions  of  "Baa,  baa.  baa."  tbe 
President's  voice  was  remarkably  distinguish- 
able. The  singing  and  talk  went  on  until 
well  after  midnight.  It  was  at  about  that 
time  that  I  fell  asleep,  pondering  the  para- 
doxes of  the  men  who  occupy  tbe  highest 
office  In  the  land. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal  I  was 
often  a  duly  invited  guest  and  participant  In 
what  were  known  to  the  insiders  as  "bull 
sessions."  The  participants  discussed  frankly. 
Informatively  and  argumentatlvely  every- 
thing that  was  going  on  In  politics  or  govern- 
ment at  the  time. 

One  bull  session  I  particularly  remember 
was  held  on  the  night  of  tbe  day  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  bad  retired  from  the  Supreme  Court. 
William  O.  Douglas  had  Just  announced  that 
be  was  retiring  as  chairman  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commlsson  and  returning 
to  the  law  faculty  at  Yale. 

When  Douglas  left  the  session,  I  followed 
him.  "Bill,"  I  asked,  "what  is  it  about  this 
law  faculty  at  Yale  that  has  drawn  you  back 
to  It  despite  all  your  promise  of  advance- 
ment in  public  life  and  political  affairs?" 
"Security,"  he  said. 

"Is  it  more  secure  than  any  other  posi- 
tion you  think  would  be  open  to  you?" 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "The  only  way  you  could 
lose  your  Job  would  be  to  rape  the  wife  of 
president  of  Yale.  But  even  then  It  would 
probably  have  to  be  on  tbe  campus  at  high 
noon." 

I  expressed  the  Judgment  that  Douglas  was 
especially  qualified  for  "tbe  vacancy  on  tbe 
Supreme  Court." 

"What  vacancy?"  he  asked. 
"Brandeis  retired  today." 
"He  did?" 

"Yes,  and  I  think  it's  within  your  range." 
"Well,   that   hadn't  occurred  to  me.   but 
then  I  didn't  know  about  the  retirement." 

I  asked  Douglas  if  he  would  object  If  I 
repeated  our  conversatloij  to  tbe  Attorney 
General,  Prank  Murphy,  the  next  day.  It  ap- 
peared he  would  not.  Accordingly,  I  tele- 
phoned Murphy.  He  had  a  slow,  soft-pitched 
way  of  speaking,  and  as  I  recounted  how 
Douglas — an  ardent  New  Dealer,  a  great  fa- 
vorite of  the  President,  and  a  brilliant  law- 
yer— would  fit  into  tbe  situation.  Murphy 
kept  saying,  "That's  a  natural,  that's  a  na- 
tural .  .  ."  and  then  finally,  "I'm  going  to 
submit  that  name  to  the  President."  Which 
be  did.  And  Douglas'was  appointed. 

Of  tbe  turbulences  Into  which  my  report- 
ing led  me  during  the  12  years  of  Roose- 
velt's Presidency,  two  were  the  most  violent. 


One  day,  turning  as  I  always  did  to  Prank 
R.  Kent's  political  column  in  tbe  Baltimore 
Sun,  I  read  the  flat  statement  that  Harry 
L.  Hopkins,  In  a  conversation  at  a  New  York 
racetrack  wltb  personal  friends  who  were 
criticising  tbe  spending  policy  of  the  New 
Deal,  had  retorted,  "We  will  spend  and 
spend,  tax  and  tax,  and  elect  and  elect." 
After  carefully  confirming  it,  I  republished 
VHopklna's  apothegm  in  a  Sunday  article  in 
The  New  York  Times. 

That  Sunday  I  lunched  In  a  small  com- 
pany that  Included  Hopkins.  Not  only  did 
he  make  no  mention  of  the  article,  he  gave 
no  indication  of  any  dimlnlahment  in  our 
friendly  relationship.  And  several  nights 
later,  at  a  dinner.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Ickes,  who  often  feuded  publicly  with  Hop- 
kins, said  to  me  gleefully,  "I  see  you  have 
Harry  by  the  short  hairs." 

The  quotation  was  circulating  among 
Hopkins's  ill-wishers  In  Congress  (there 
were  plenty)  and  complicating  his  prospect 
of  being  confirmed  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, for  which  Roosevelt  had  nominated 
him.  Whereupon  Hopkins  issued  a  flat  denial 
that  he  had  ever  made  this  statement,  to- 
gether with  some  uncomplimentary  com- 
ments on  my  professional  behavior. 

And  who  should  come  to  Hopkins's  de- 
fense and  my  professional  derogation?  Sec- 
retary Harold  Ickes  himself!  Publication  of 
the  remark  in  the  Times  was  seriously  em- 
barrassing the  President  in  the  pursuit  ol 
pending  New  Deal  measures. 

Under  the  unusually  strong  pressure  that 
Is  generated  at  the  seat  of  the  highest  power. 
Kent's  Informants  and  mine  took  to  the  tall 
timbers,  and   Hopkins  was  duly  confirmed. 

The  second  of  these  two  violent  disturb- 
ances occurred  during  tbe  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  of  1944.  I  wrote  a  report 
of  a  meeting  in  Roosevelt's  private  car  in 
the  Chicago  yards — at  which  the  President. 
Democratic  National  Chairman  Robert  Han- 
negan,  and  Mayor  Kelly  of  Chicago  were 
among  the  principals.  The  account  quoted 
Roosevelt  as  making  the  following  caveat 
In  his  Instructions  to  the  leaders  to  agree 
on  a  vice-presidential  nominee:  "Clear 
everything  with  Sidney" — "Sidney"  being 
organized-labor's  princip>al  spokesman,  Sid- 
ney HUlman. 

My  source  was  Turner  Catledge  of  the 
Tim,es.  He  obtained  the  story  and  the  quo- 
tation from  an  Informant  who  had  It  first- 
hand. But  since  Catledge's  Intimacy  viUi 
the  informant  was  well  known,  and  this 
would  have  Identified  him  as  the  source  i>f 
the  story  under  Catledge's  byline.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  it  appear  under  mine.  This  time 
the  publication  was  promptly  followed  by 
a  deluge  of  denials  from  the  principals.  anU 
confirmation  did  not  come  until  the  pub- 
lication of  James  F.  Bymes's  remlnlsoencef. 
All  In  One  Lifetime. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  anticipated  for  several 
years  our  role  of  belligerent  In  the  Second 
World  War.  By  brilliantly  skUlful  plays  on 
public  opinion  after  his  re-election  In  1336. 
Roosevelt  gradually  created  the  popul.ir 
sentiment  that  belatedly  rid  him  of  tbe 
Neutrality  Act  and  enabled  him  to  make 
United  States  industry  the  source  of  sea- 
borne Allied  military  supply.  But  to  keep 
the  people  persuaded  that  he  could  main- 
tain the  status  of  non-belligerency,  though 
he  was  privately  persuaded  to  the  exact  con- 
trary, was  the  fundamental  strategy  of  his 
long-denied  intention  to  seek  a  third  term 
in  tbe  White  House. 

An  essential  part  of  Roosevelt's  strategy 
was  also  to  persuade  the  people  that  by  the 
middle  of  1940  the  Uniled  States  possessed 
military  power  strong  enough  to  deter  the 
Axis  Powers,  if  they  were  victors,  from  going 
to  war  with  this  country.  Such  was  the  pur- 
pose of  bis  speech  about  weapons  "on  hand 
or  on  order"  in  May,  1940,  from  which  he 
simply  omitted  the  fact  that  tbe  bulk  of  the 
deterrent  power  he  cited  was  still  "on  order " 
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instead  of  "on  hand,"  not  capable  of  fulfill- 
ment for  a  long  time.  And  this  grim  fact 
was  fully  exposed  In  the  year  after  the  Jap- 
anese attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Ultimately,  tbe  war  in  Europe  and  then 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  tbat  assured 
American  participation  in  the  confiict,  pro- 
duced a  "voluntary"  self-censorship  by  the 
press  tbat  came  to  have  the  force  of  an 
imposed  one.  This  heavy  restriction  on  re- 
porting and  comment,  in  both  the  military 
and  clvlUan  areas  of  government  activity, 
eased  for  Roosevelt  the  abiding  presidential 
problem  posed  by  the  obligation  of  the  press 
to  keep  tbe  people  constantly  informed.  Be- 
hind this  shield  even  presidential  subordi- 
nates claimed  tbat  national  security  made 
them  immune  from  reports  of  such  unofficial 
travels  as  Henry  Morgenthau's  weekend  visits 
to  his  farm! 

The  last  time  I  saw  Roosevelt  was  at  the 
White  House  corresijondents'  annual  dinner 
In  early  1954,  while  the  war  was  raging  to  a 
close  in  Europe.  In  this  period,  despite  the 
evidence  of  physical  deterioration  that  was 
provided  by  the  news  photographs  of  the 
conferees  at  Yalto,  the  White  House  doctors 
were  still  giving  optimistic  public  diagnoses 
of  his  condition.  So  I  was  shocked  at  the 
President's  appearance.  If  ever  impending 
death  was  written  on  a  human  countenance. 
It  seemed  to  me  I  saw  it  that  night. 

I  was  at  some  distance  from  the  President 
during  the  dinner,  but  to  reach  the  ramp 
whereby  he  could  move  on  to  the  exit  in  his 
wheelchair,  he  had  to  pass  me.  My  face  as 
he  passed  must  have  so  clearly  reflected  my 
distress  at  the  change  in  his  own  that  he 
noticed  it.  Anyhow,  he  looked  up  at  me  as 
he  was  wheeled  by  and  said  gaily,  "Cheer  up, 
Arthur.  Things  have  seldom  been  as  bad  as 
you  said  they  were." 

Several  weeks  thereafter  he  was  dead  at 
Warm  Springs. 

The  New  Deal  immigrants  from  the  col- 
leges and  prestigious  law  offices  Included 
some  fascinating,  even  fabulous,  characters. 
But  it  remained  for  the  political  community 
to  supply  the  most  fabulous  of  all — Sen. 
Huey  P.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  his  forensic 
skill  and  his  Intellectual  quality  at  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  of  1932.  when 
Roosevelt  was  nominated  for  his  first  term. 
Long  took  the  floor  to  press  for  the  seating 
of  his  (pro-Roosevelt)  group  of  Louisiana 
delegates.  His  speech  was  a  gem  of  legal  pres- 
enutlon  and  he  succeeded  in  his  objective. 

When  these  favorable  appraisals  were  pub- 
lished under  my  byline  In  The  New  York 
Times,  Long  expressed  to  me  his  surprise  at 
receiving  objective  treatment  In  the  news 
columns  of  a  Journal  that  editorially  was 
highly  critical  of  his  record  as  the  ruthless 
poUtlcal  boss  of  Louisiana.  But  once  he  was 
convinced  that  this  was  standard  practice  in 
the  Times,  he  became  a  valuable  and  reli- 
able news  source  for  the  newspaper's  Wash- 
ington Bureau. 

After  tbe  senator  feU  out  with  Roosevelt 
in  August.  1933.  and  embarked  on  his  famous 
series  of  personal  attacks  on  the  President 
(Roosevelt,  he  said,  was  "a  liar  and  a  faker") , 
Long  would  bring  me  advance  copies  of  these 
speeches,  which  had  become  prime  news. 

His  concept  of  our  personal  terms  was 
made  known  to  me  In  a  surprising  manner 
dxirlng  the  Bank  Holiday  of  1933  when  I  en- 
countered Long  In  the  Capitol. 

"Do  you  need  any  money?"  Long  asked, 
flourishing  a  waUet  well  stocked  wltb  bank- 
notes. 

"No  thank  you,  senator,"  I  said,  "but  tell 
me,  how  do  you  happen  to  be  so  well-heeled? 
You  first  sold  Bibles  and  other  religious 
works,  which  couldn't  have  brought  you  In 
much  more  than  you  needed  to  get  through 
Tulane  Law  School.  Then  you  were  state  rail- 
road commissioner  at  three  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  governor  at  five  thousand,  now  sena- 
tor at  seventy-five  hundred.  Yet  you  main- 
tain tbe  family  residence  at  Wlnfleld,  a  fine 


apartment  In  New  Orleans  for  your  wife  and 
son,  and  a  big  spread  here  In  Washington." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "you  see,  I  am  still  a  part- 
ner In  a  law  firm  down  home,  sind  tbe  boys 
cut  me  In  on  tbe  receipts.  You  icnow  some- 
thing else?  There  ain't  a  corporation  doing 
business  In  Louisiana  that  will  employ  any 
law  firm  but  ours,  provided  they  can  get  us 
to  represent  them." 

I  now  think  he  was  engaging  In  his  special 
form  of  cynical  kidding  because,  though  he 
was  tainted  with  corruption.  Long  was  a  po- 
litical Idealist.  But  I  was  never  entirely  sure. 

One  day  In  the  Senate.  Long  defended  me 
from  what  he  considered  an  attack  on  a  dis- 
patch of  mine.  Never  a  moderate  In  any  view 
or  undertaking,  Long  praised  me  and  pro- 
fessed our  friendship  In  extravagant  terms. 
The  result  was  that  several  diplomats  who 
wanted  to  meet  the  Klngflsh  socially  asked 
me  to  arrange  It. 

Among  these  diplomats  was  the  long-time 
counselor  of  the  French  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington, Jules  Henry.  Assured  that  Henry 
would  provide  champagne  (this  was  the 
Prohibition  era),  Long  made  a  dinner  date. 

To  show  his  appreciation  of  the  cham- 
pagne, which  flowed  bountifully,  the  Klng- 
flsh asked  to  use  the  telephone.  The  call  he 
made  was  to  Baton  Rouge,  and  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  the  person  on  the  other 
end  of  the  line — who  was  getting  the  rough- 
est reprimand  I  ever  heard  from  one  politi- 
cian to  another — was  the  governor  of  Louisi- 
ana. There  were  bloodcurdling  threats  by 
Long  of  what  the  governor  might  expect — 
impeachment  bemg  a  minimum — if  he  ob- 
structed a  certain  piece  of  state  legislation 
that  the  senator  had  Initiated. 

There  was  a  second  dinner  featuring  a 
marvelous  and  unbelievably  candid  account 
by  the  Klngflsh  of  his  activities,  his  likes  and 
dislikes  m  national  and  state  politics,  and 
his  transformation  of  Louisiana  Into  a  police 
state.  I  believe  that  in  the  short  but  stormy 
era  of  his  political  ascendancy,  before  an 
assassin's  bullet  ended  it  in  September,  1935, 
Long  established  himself  as  the  first  im- 
portant architect  on  a  nationwide  scale  of 
what  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  programmed  30 
years  later  as  the  Great  Society.  He  was  way 
ahead  of  the  New  Deal,  and  he  had  ample 
reason  to  feel  that  Roosevelt  was  fearful  of 
the  Independent  presidential  candidacy  that 
Long  was  earnestly  promoting  at  the  time 
of  his  assassination.  For  Long's  speeches.  In 
and  out  of  the  Senate,  had  demonstrated  a 
gift  for  oratory  that  put  his  opponents 
shakily  on  the  defensive. 

In  all  the  years  that  Alben  W.  Barkley  oc- 
cupied the  forefront  of  the  political  stage, 
and  was  justly  renowned  for  his  ability  to 
wither  an  adversary  with  a  wondrous  mix- 
ture of  satire,  humor,  and  serious  argument, 
I  saw  him  bested  only  once  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate — by  Long. 

Barkley  had  raked  Long  with  all  his  guns, 
and  sat  down  well  satisfied  wltb  himself 
when  the  Klngflsh  rose  to  reply.  After  a 
palpably  mocking  account  of  the  "venera- 
tion" he  said  he  felt  for  bis  Senate  party 
leader,  and  of  bis  sorrow  at  displeasing  him. 
Long  finished  with  a  story.  He  once  knew, 
be  said,  a  Louisiana  farmer  whose  piety,  in- 
dustry and  compassion  were  the  model  for 
the  region  in  which  he  lived.  One  day.  when 
this  noble  character  was  plowing  the  fields, 
his  wife  in  the  farmhouse  was  aroused  by 
loud  groans.  On  Investigation,  she  found  her 
husband  lying  In  a  fence  corner,  bleeding 
from  several  ghastly  wounds.  He  explained 
tbat  while  he  was  plowing,  the  venerable 
farm  blllygoat,  attracted  by  his  posture,  bad 
gored  him  deeply  from  tbe  rear. 

"Don't  take  on  so.  honey."  said  the  wife, 
as  tbe  Klngflsh  told  the  tale.  "You  have  lived 
the  good  life,  and  you  know  you  are  going 
straight  to  heaven  and  be  received  In  full 
grace  by  God  Almighty." 

"Yes,  wife,  I  know  that,''  tbe  dying  man 
replied.  "But  I  sure  hate  to  be  served  up  to 


God  Almighty  on  tbe  horns  of  a  vicious  old 
goat." 

Barkley,  whose  gallant  manner  toward  tbe 
opposite  sex  was  well  known  to  his  colleagues, 
rose  to  answer,  opened  his  mouth,  found 
nothing  to  say,  and  sat  down. 

My  acquaintance  with  Harry  S.  Truman 
was  slight  until,  as  he  expressed  it,  "all  tbe 
stars  and  tbe  planets  fell  upon  him"  with 
the  sudden  death  of  Roosevelt.  I  recall  admir- 
ing his  objectivity  at  tbe  total  expense  of 
partisanship  in  heading  the  Senate  commit- 
tee on  the  conduct  of  the  Second  World  War. 
I  had  been  particularly  Impressed  with  Tru- 
man's quality  as  a  statesman  In  a  certain 
exchange  on  tbe  Senate  fioor  with  Arthur  H 
Vandenberg  of  Michigan. 

Chairman  Trtunan  had  reported  to  tbe 
Senate  a  delay  of  18  months  In  steps  vital  to 
the  successfiil  conduct  of  the  war.  Where- 
upon Vandenberg  Interrupted  to  inquire  "at 
whose  door-step"  the  blame  could  be  laid. 
"The  White  House."  calmly  replied  Truman. 

But  there  were  occasions  enough  to  fortify 
a  public  judgment  that  his  character  curi- 
ously combines  pettiness  with  greatness. 

He  Is  a  very  charming  man  whose  determi- 
nation sticks  out  all  over  him.  Almost  in- 
variably he  showed  great  courage  In  making 
Important  decisions,  and  he  had  an  Iron 
backbone  that  kept  him  from  going  back  on 
them.  In  these  respects  alone  he  would.  In 
my  judgment,  rate  as  a  "strong"  President. 

Truman  was  the  one  President  who, 
though  I  wrote  as  critically  about  him  as  I 
have  about  any  other,  never  held  It  against 
me  personally.  We  became  friends,  on  his 
motion,  and  he  never  reproached  me  for  any 
criticism  or  changed  his  friendly  attitude 
toward  me. 

When  the  circumstances  of  Truman's  ac- 
cession are  considered,  including  the  fact 
that  he  had  not  been  kept  Informed  on  vital 
Roosevelt  policies.  It  Is  remarkable  how  well 
he  managed. 

The  first  major  International  event  of  the 
Truman  Administration  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  at  San  Francisco. 
The  new  President  was  carrying  out  the 
Roosevelt  poUcy,  as  well  as  furthering  a 
dream  of  the  American  people,  in  proceeding 
with  tbe  formation  of  the  United  Nations. 
Once  again  they  thought  and  hoped  that  an 
association  of  nations  would  be  an  effective 
means  of  restoring  a  durable  world  order, 
and  Truman  believed  this  himself. 

This  belief  came  imder  Its  first  shadow, 
though  the  true  believers  Ignored  it,  as  the 
delegates  gathered  at  San  Francisco.  Tbe 
Kremlin  reneged  on  its  Yalta  pledge  to 
modify  Its  cruel  tyranny  in  the  communiza- 
tlon  of  Poland,  thus  mocking  the  whole  con- 
cept of  the  U.N.  while  the  delgatee  were 
writing  the  Charter. 

After  the  formation  of  the  tr.N..  postwar 
domestic  problems  inevitably  Intruded,  and 
tbe  congressional  elections  of  1946  produced 
one  of  the  few  occasions  on  whloh  Truman 
retreated  imder  political  pressure.  The  Re- 
publicans bad  made  an  issue  of  the  rationing 
of  meat,  which  had  been  imposed  by  the  war. 
Public  cHplnlon  was  set  against  Its  continu- 
ance after  the  end  of  hostilities,  but  the 
President  stood  by  it  firmly  until  Democratic 
candidates  lor  Congress  thoroughly  bom- 
barded him.  They  predicted  that  If  meat 
rationing  continued,  the  Republicans  would 
surely  regain  control  of  Congress — ^Tru- 
man's first.  President  Truman  revoked  the 
meat  rationing  under  this  pressure,  but  hla 
action  was  too  late  to  save  the  Democratic 
majority  in  Congress.  It  was  this  lesson  of 
the  political  cost  of  open  retreat,  I  am  sure, 
tbat  accounted  for  tbe  bold  and  imyleldlng 
quality  of  his  1948  campaign. 

In  the  same  category  of  yielding  under 
pressure,  I  would  place  Trtunan's  greatest  er- 
ror—demobilizing too  soon  the  American 
military  forces  of  the  Second  World  War,  an 
error  be  later  conceded  in  a  conversation  with 
me.  Truman,  who  felt  a  commitment  to  abide 
by    Roosevelt's    judgments,    was    lured    by 
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Stalin's  demeai  lor  at  Potsdam  aa  PDH.  bad 
b««n  at  Yalta.  But  these  are  exceptions  In 
tbe  record  of  i  very  determined  President, 
once  be  made  u  >  bis  mind. 

I  bope  tbat  tbe  fallowing  notes  I  bave 
made  of  Trun  ui's  current  tblnklng  from 
time  to  time  m  ly  serve  at  least  as  footnotes 
to  bis  personam  y  and  his  record : 

"On  April  8.  1048.  tbe  President  rarreyed 
for  me  a  wide  range  of  sublects.  On  V-K 
Day.  be  recaUei .  be  had  felt  sure  be  would 
be  able  to  ma]  e  durable  arrangements  for 
peace  and  bene  e  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
retire  in  Janua  y,  1940,  when  he  had  served 
out  tbe  remal  ider  of  Roosevelt's  fourth 
term.  'But  I  \  'as  wrong  on  that.'  he  re- 
nected.  1  have  started  measures  for  peace 
which  I  must  see  through.  I  am  not  a 
quitter.  The  wo  tt  mistake  we  outde  was  to 
demoUllze  (In  tbe  Immediate  postwar 
period),  and  I   helped  make  It.  .  .  .' 

"As  for  the  I  emocratlc  leaders  who  were 
opposing  his  I  snomlnatlon,  he  remarked 
that  they  were  'acting  very  foolishly:  They 
cannot  get  awa]  from  me.'  And  even  If  they 
nominated  somione  else,  'he  would  have  to 
run   on    my   re<  ord,    which    would    put    tbe 

-  party -bopelesslj  on  the  defensive  after  bav- 

-  Ittg  -rejected  tb  i  maker  of  tbat  record.' 

'"nw  Republl  ans.  It  seemed  to  tbe  Presi- 
dent, were  havl  ig  hard  going  In  criticizing 
bis  foreign  pol  ides  because  they  had  no 
substitute  to  c  OTer  for  tbe  European  Re- 
covery Plan  (EJ  .P.)  or  for  tbe  new  measures 
of  preparedness.  For  Instance,  tbe  'only  sug- 
gestions [Thomts  E.l  Dewey  was  able  to 
make'  were  that  the  Voice  of  America  should 
be  entrusted  to  nore  competent  hands,  and 
that  a  Republics  i  President  would  not  make 
the  mistakes  hli  partisan  critics  Imputed 
to  Truman.  "Tb  ire  are  plenty  of  domestic 
Issues  they  (the  lepiibllcans]  could  go  after, 
but  they  are  nc  t  doing  It.' 

"Had  Truman  letected  any  change  (by  tbe 
April  8.  1948  Int  rvlew)  In  bis  makeup  since 
he  became  Prei  Ident?  He  could  think  of 
none,  he  said,  e)  cept  tbat  he  felt  a  growing 
sense  of  being  '  valled-ln';  and  that  It  was 
necessary  for  bin  i  ever  to  remember  that  'two 
persons  are  silting  at  this  desk — Harry 
Tnunan  and  tb  b  President  of  the  United 
States.  And  I  hi  ve  to  be  sure  to  remember 
on  all  occasions  tbat  tbe  President  Is  there 
too.' 

"Turning  to  b  s  press  secretary.  Charles  O. 
Robs,  a  lifelong  friend  and  old  Missouri 
schoolmate.  Tr\;  man  said  he  noticed  that 
Ross  did  not  ti  ik  to  him  any  more  'with 
the  same  mouth  ul  of  brass  tacks.'  Such  was 
tbe  fate  of  Presld  ents. 

"Was  be  not  troubled  when  be  got  con- 
flicting co\insel  >r  great  decisions  from  ad- 
visers equally  tble.  Informed,  loyal  and 
sincere?  No.  sale  the  President,  he  came  to 
bis  decisions  b  r  the  beet  rationalization 
within  his  powi  rs  and  then  didn't  'worry 
about  them.  Tl  ere  Is  always  a  new  one 
waiting  to  be  ma<  le.' " 

Truman's  104{  nomination  and  campaign 
were  twin  maste  pieces  of  practical  political 
strategy.  Tbe  >rlnclpal  obstacle  to  his 
nomination  was  rtrong  sentiment  within  the 
Democratic  Part '  for  Elsenhower,  tbe  hero. 

The  following  s  an  account  I  made  at  tbe 
time  of  the  E  isenbower-Truman  Negoti- 
ations: 

"In  1047,  whe  i  Elsenhower's  name  began 
to  be  pressed  t  f  Important  Demoorate  for 
1948  nomlnatl<  ns.  the  President  asked 
(Kenneth)  Hoy  ill.  then  Secretary  of  the 
Army  .  .  .  (to)  go  to  Ike  and  say  that  If 
Blaenbower  wou  d  be  a  candidate  for  the  top 
nomination,  he,  Truman  would  help  him 
get  It  and  go  on  the  ticket  for  Vice  President 
if  Ike  so  desired.  On  being  told  this.  Ike  first 
expressed  his  Incredulity,  but  then  when 
convinced  that  1  nmian  meant  what  be  said, 
told  Royall  he  w  inted  to  have  nothing  to  do 
With  politics  ai  d  would  appreciate  advice 
about  how  to  hi  ive  that  finally  accepted  by 
tbe  politicians,  "^lils  Royall  reported  back  to 
the    President. 


"Later  In  1048,  during  the  week  before  tbe 
Democratic  Convention,  one  of  tbe  usual 
bull  sessions  of  key  Administration  figures 
was  held  on  tbe  South  Portico  of  the  White 
House,  tbe  U)pic  belitg  whether  Ike's  name 
would  go  before  the  convention  as  Claude 
Pepper,  James  Roosevelt,  and  a  number  of 
other  Democrats  were  saying  It  should  and 
would.  Truman  asked  them  all  what  they 
thought  would  happen  In  this  event,  and 
everyone  but  Royall  assured  the  PreMdent 
he  could  make  short  shrift  of  the  attempt. 
Tbe  President,  observing  tbat  Royall  bad 
been  silent,  asked  for  bis  opinion.  Royall 
answered  that  there  was  a  belief  that  Ike 
would  be  nominated  by  acclamation  If  his 
name  were  presented.  This  angered  some  of 
tbe  group,  particularly  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Oscar  Chapman.  A  couple  of 
drinks  were  served,  and  the  party  broke  up 
qiUetly.  At  the  White  House  door,  when 
Royall  was  leaving,  an  usher  Informed  blm 
that  tbe  President  wanted  to  see  him  up- 
stairs. He  found  Truman  in  tbe  Oval  Study 
With  John  Snyder,  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury. 
"  'I  wanted  to  tell  you.'  said  Truman,  'that 
I  agree  with  you.'  He  then  asked  how  the 
presentation  of  Ike's  name  could  be  pre- 
vented. Royall,  remarking  tbat  the  President 
and  Ike  had  tbe  same  objective,  said  he  would 
try  to  see  how  this  could  be  accomplished. 
In  a  telephone  conference  with  Ike.  Royall 
worked  out  tbe  statement  tbat  Elsenhower 
sent  to  Pepper  and  others  tbat  put  an  end  to 
the  effort  to  present  his  name.  Royall  assured 
Elsenhower  that  be  need  not  trouble  to  give 
out  tbe  telegram  himself,  tbat  'five  minutes 
after  Pepper  receives  It,  it  will  be  public 
property.'  " 

In  the  seven  years  of  Trximan's  Incum- 
bency I  found  myself  Involved  In  only  one  of 
those  controverslee  over  my  report  of  a  presi- 
dential act  or  word  that  were  so  numerous  In 
tbe  Roosevelt  Administration. 

This  controversy  wltta  Truman  was 
whether  he  had,  as  I  reported  in  The  New 
York  Times  on  November  7.  1051.  sounded 
out  General  Elsenhower,  then  NATO  Su- 
preme Commander,  on  his  attitude  toward 
accepting  the  Democratic  presidential  nomi- 
nation In  1952.  for  which  Tnmian  ofiered  his 
support,  repeating  the  offer  be  had  made  to 
Elsenhower  in  1948. 

When  this  dispatch  was  published, 
Triuian  denied  It,  with  the  added  barb  tbat 
tbe  article  was  one  he  would  have  expected 
from  a  gossip  columnist  but  never  from  me. 
Here  Is  part  of  tbe  account  I  wrote  for  my 
files  on  the  source  of  the  story : 

"On  Monday.  November  5,  the  same  day  the 
President  and  Elsenhower  met  privately. 
Tnmian  received  the  Supreme  Court  at  Blair 
House.  Tbat  was  In  tbe  afternoon.  The  recep- 
tion scattered  into  little  groups  and  at  one 
point  Justice  Douglas.  Chief  Justice  Vinson 
and  (Douglas  thinks)  Justice  Minton  were 
alone  In  a  corner  with  tbe  President. 

"Truman  said  he  had  bad  a  big  day.  that 
he  had  an  interesting  talk  with  Etsenbower; 
that  be  told  Elsenhower  bis  offer  of  1948  held 
good  for  1062;  that  Elsenhower  said  that 
would  preeent  a  great  problem  to  him.  bis 
differences  with  the  Democratic  (Truman) 
Party  over  the  Wagner  Act  and  labor  policy 
alone  being  typical. 

"Justice  Douglas  said  be  gathered  from  the 
President  tbat  at  this  response  the  matter 
was  dropped." 

The  background  of  an  authorized  inter- 
view that  I  had  with  Truman  is  unusual  in 
the  history  of  publications,  not  only  becatise 
of  the  actual  facts,  but  because  it  was  char- 
acteristic of  one  of  the  most  misunderstood 
and  underrated  Presidents  In  our  history. 
Truman  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner, 
given  by  Senator  and  Mrs.  O'Brien  McMabon 
of  Connecticut,  to  which  my  wife  and  I  were 
invited.  After  dinner.  I  was  talking  In  a 
comer  with  Chief  Justice  Vliuon.  Indicating 
the  President,  who  was  with  a  small  group 
In  another  part  of  the  room.  I  remarked  tbat 
there  were  several  questions  I  would  like  to 


put  to  him,  tbat  the  answers  coiUd  shed 
much  light  on  bis  national  stewardship  and 
several  ccmplez  public  issues. 

"Why  dont  you  ask  him,"  said  Vinson, 
looking  straight  at  Truman,  and  In  a  carry- 
ing tone.  Overbearing  this,  lYuman  walked 
over  and  said  to  me,  "Ask  me  whaterer  it  is. 
and  111  give  you  a  straight  answer."  When  i 
suggested.  In  thanking  him,  tbat  a  private 
sseslon,  with  plenty  of  time,  would  provide  a 
more  satUfaetory  setting,  the  President  di- 
rected me  to  make  tbe  engagement  through 
his  press  secretary.  The  Interview,  bis  ap- 
proval, and  tbe  publication  followed  within 
a  few  days. 

Some  months  afterward,  on  BCay  24.  1051, 
he  proposed  another  Interview  In  this 
fashion. 

It  was  a  Sunday  afternoon.  When  I  re- 
turned from  walking  smckers,  my  Alsatian— 
a  noble  animal,  tbe  great-grandson  of  the 
first  of  his  family  to  enrich  my  own — my 
wife  Informed  me  that  the  President  had 
telephoned  and  wanted  me  to  call  blm  back 
as  soon  as  I  returned.  When  I  reached  him, 
Truman,  who  does  not  like  dogs  but  for 
years  was  a  champion  pedestrian,  began  by 
commenting  tbat  the  walk  was  good  for  both 
"the  pup"  and  me.  Then  he  remarked  that 
he  bad  some  views  on  public  Issues  I  might 
be  Interested  In,  and  suggested  that  I  come 
to  bear  them. 

Truman's  elected  term,  especially  tbe  final 
two  years  of  it,  was  spent  in  laying  the  po- 
litical foundation  for  what,  under  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  became  the  legislative  program  of 
the  Great  Society;  in  searching  for  a  Demo- 
cratic presidential  nominee  who  could  be 
elected  as  bis  successor;  and  In  trying  simul- 
taneously to  fight  and  negotiate  the  Korean 
war. 

On  January  20,  1053,  after  an  awkward 
ride  from  the  White  House  to  tbe  Capitol 
with  a  successor  burning  with  resentment 
over  Truman's  personalized  campaign  at- 
tacks, the  outgoing  President  of  the  United 
States  boarded  tbe  train  for  home  with  sat- 
isfaction for  his  accomplishments  and  no 
regrets  for  bis  failures. 

It  is  still  fashionable,  in  tbe  dominantly 
leftist  press  here  and  abroad,  and  especially 
among  my  Journalistic  colleagues  In  Wash- 
ington, to  assess  President  Elsenhower's  Ad- 
mlnlstrmion  as  one  of  tbe  least  notable  in 
American  history.  But  I  view  it  as  one  of 
the  most  notable,  and  to  be  in  this  kind  of 
minority  is  not,  after  all.  an  unusual  or 
dismaying  personal  experience.  In  interna- 
tional affairs  the  Elsenhower  Administra- 
tion maintained  tbe  nation  at  peace  and  in 
unity.  This  fortunate  attainment — rare  in 
the  20th  centiiry — was  reached  in  several 
ways: 

By  "brinkmanship."  as  In  the  Instance  of 
landing  troops  in  Lebanon  to  preserve  tbe 
Mediterranean  from  tbe  threat  of  Russian 
domination — having  sought  and  obtamed 
advance  approval  of  tbe  landing  by  Congress; 
by  the  show  of  naval  force  that  discouraged 
the  Chinese  Communists  from  trying  to  take 
over  Formosa; 

By  tbe  President's  rejection  of  tbe  cotinsel 
of  major  officials,  including  Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  to  try  to  rescue  tbe 
French  from  defeat  in  Indochina  with  active 
military  aid.  at  tbe  clear  risk  of  involving  tbe 
United  States  in  a  ground  war  in  Southeast 
Asia; 

By  limiting  our  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions' war  In  the  Congo  to  tbe  delivery  of 
war  material  to  Leopoldville.  and  by  declin- 
ing to  ferry  It  in  n.S.  Air  Force  planes  to  the 
combat  zone; 

By  such  practical  aid  to  tbe  underdevel- 
oped nations  as  food  and  atomic  energy  for 
peace. 

A  blemish  on  this  record,  in  both  tbe 
contemporary  and  hindsight  Judgment  of 
some  experts  in  foreign  affairs,  was  tbe  frus- 
tration by  the  United  States  of  the  Anglo- 
Prencb-Israeli  military  expedition  against 
Egypt  in  1056.  It  Is  conceivable  that  these 
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allies,  probably  the  Israelis  alone,  could  have 
kept  tbe  Sues  Canal  international  and  free 
for  all  shipping,  overthrown  Gamel  Abdel 
Nasser's  regime  in  E^pt,  and  at  least  post- 
poned for  a  while  the  threat  of  general  con- 
flict generated  in  1067  by  the  provocations  of 
the  six-day  war  In  tbe  Middle  East. 

A  more  firmly  imprinted  stain  on  tbe  ex- 
cellent Elsenhower  record  was  the  State  De- 
partment's encouragement  of  the  revolution 
in  Cuba  under  Fidel  Castro.  Here  the  "moral- 
Ism"  expressed  at  Suez  took  the  form  of 
disapproval  of  tbe  Dictatorship  of  President 
Pulgenclo  Batista,  despite  bis  pro-American, 
anti-Communist  policy.  The  Administration 
weakened  Batista  with  an  embargo  on  mili- 
tary supplies  and  financial  assistance  to  the 
Cuban  economy:  it  accepted  Caistro  on  trust 
as  an  antl-Communlst  patriot,  disregarding 
tbe  evidence  to  the  contrary,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  mllltantly  Communist,  bit- 
terly anti-American  state  90  miles  from  the 
American  mainland. 

As  for  domestic  affairs,  despite  tbe  eco- 
nomic recession  toward  the  end  of  Elsen- 
hower's second  term,  American  society  as  a 
whole  was  spared  the  deep  malaise  that  has 
affected  It  during  the  two  succeeding  Admin- 
istrations. The  city  streets  at  night  were 
still  generally  safe  for  citizens.  Including 
lone  women,  in  their  normal  pursuits. 

Politicians  In  Congress  (and  other  ardent 
champions  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
tbat  forbade  compulsory  racial  segregation 
in  the  public  schools)  were  already  engaged 
in  irresponsible,  vote-seeking,  rlot-breedlng 
promises  to  the  Negro  minority.  But  tbe  scope 
of  supporting  legislation  proposed  in  the 
1950'B  was  limited  by  the  congressional  block- 
sde.  led  by  Senate  Majority  Leader  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  against  radical  comptilsory 
racial-Integration  measures  that  would  have 
Infringed  tbe  "civil  rights"  of  the  American 
people  as  a  whole. 

The  growing  power  of  labor  unions  to  im- 
pede or  totally  shut  down  the  process  of  the 
national  economy  was  at  least  halted  In 
Elsenhower's  Administration  by  the  Lan- 
drum-Grlffln  Act.  and  by  the  rulings  of  the 
President's  appointees  to  federal  agencies. 

One  glaring  deviation  in  tbe  Elsenhower 
record  was,  in  particular,  tbe  federal  budget. 
Its  steady  Increase  established  him  as  another 
of  the  great  spenders  against  whom  he  in- 
veighed. But  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  goals 
which,  with  congenital  simplicity,  he  Identi- 
fied even  before  he  entered  active  politics. 

And  if  there  were  no  grandiose  and  vastly 
expensive  government  agencies  created  in 
Elsenhower's  Administration  to  bring  the 
poor  (both  deserving  and  shiftless)  to  a  com- 
fortable subsistence  level,  there  was  also  no 
drain  of  billions  of  dollars  from  the  national 
exchequer  (as  there  is  now)  into  the  runoffs 
of  incompetence,  political  exploitation  and 
waste  that  have  only  slightly  ameliorated  the 
poverty  In  the  nation. 

Physical  vigor,  a  ruddy  and  pleasing  coun- 
tenance, a  personal  warmth  of  manner,  high 
Intelligence,  professional  competence  and  a 
most  Infectious  grin — these  arc  ray  outlines 
of  Elsenhower  of  early  acquaintance.  Of  that 
countenance,  and  especially  that  grin.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  FVDrrestal  was  to  remark,  when 
Eisenhower  was  the  postwar  Army  chief  of 
staff,  "Ike.  with  that  puss  you  can't  miss  be- 
ing President." 

It  was  in  this  postwar  period  that  I  first 
met  him.  The  occasion  was  one  of  those 
luncheons  of  tbe  merrymakers  who  style 
themselves  the  Circus  Saints  and  Sinners. 
Placed  next  to  Elsenhower  at  one  of  the 
tables.  I  found  him  a  most  agreeable  com- 
panion. He  latigbed  tmaffectedly  at  the  bril- 
liant political  satires  of  Walter  Kieman,  the 
group's  chairman  and  Jester-ln-resldence. 
especially  at  those  that  "shafted"  him— a  fa- 
vorite term  In  John  P.  Kennedy's  vocabulary. 

I  found  remarkable,  when  we  got  to  talk- 
log,  a  modesty  and  generosity  toward  tbe  war 
achlevementa  of  others  that  history  and  ex- 


perience had  not  taught  me  generally  to  as- 
sociate with  great  and  successful  personages. 

Among  tbe  contemporary  statesmen  with 
whom  Elsenhower  had  to  deal  personally  in 
a  long  career  In  high  places,  Soviet  Premier 
Nikita  Khrushchev  was  one  of  the  most 
troublesomfe.  During  their  meeting  in  Sep- 
tember, 1959,  at  Camp  David,  Maryland,  for 
Instance,  Khrushchev  took  as  a  challenge 
Eisenhower's  casual  observation  that  the 
ever-present  telephone  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  have  a  "real  vacation."' 

"Don't  think  it  Is  different  with  me," 
bristled  Khrushchev.  "Telephones  are  always 
near  me.  I,  too.  believe  in  vacations,  but 
when  I  was  having  one  at  the  beach  recently, 
I  had  hardly  got  into  tbe  water  when  a 
courier  waded  out  to  me  with  a  telephone  in 
bis  hand."  Then,  unwittingly  disclosing  that 
he  bad  reacted  to  the  President's  casual  re- 
marks about  tbe  ever-present  telephone  with 
Russian  sensitivity  over  the  superiority  of 
American  technology.  Khrushchev  added, 
"We  haven't  as  many  telephones  as  you  have. 
But  very  soon  we  will  have  a  lot  more." 

Dealing  with  individuals  has  its  hazards 
in  domestic  matters  also,  and  it  is  seldom 
tbat  a  President  has  been  more  responsible 
than  Eisenhower  for  the  sweeping  reversal 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  bis  own  constitu- 
tional philosophy. 

This  reversal  was  effected  by  his  appolnt- 
mente  of  Earl  Warren  as  Chief  Justice  and 
of  Judge  William  J.  Brennan  as  Associate 
Justice.  As  the  Supreme  Court  under  War- 
ren's driving  leadership  entered  upon  the 
series  of  decisions  that  began  with  the  ban 
on  public-school  segregation,  Elsenhower 
became  more  and  more  disillusioned  with 
his  choices. 

In  a  more  immediately  critical  area,  there 
is  ample  evidence  that  on  two  of  the  three 
occasions  when  Elsenhower  was  seriously 
hospitalized,  his  illnesses  created  what  Sher- 
man Adams,  his  Intensely  devoted  aide,  de- 
scribed in  1957  as  a  "hiatus"  In  the  Presi- 
dency. Had  It  not  been  for  tbe  alertness  and 
sagacity  of  Eisenhower's  subordinates,  a  con- 
stitutional crisis  could  readily  have  arisen 
when  a  heart  attack  felled  tbe  President  at 
Denver  in  1955.  And  the  same  was  true,  and 
for  the  same  cause,  in  the  early  months  of 
Eisenhower's  second  term. 

Of  bis  associates  in  the  government,  none 
behaved  with  a  higher  sense  and  perceptlve- 
ness  of  his  responsibility  than  Nixon.  An  ex- 
ample is  provided  by  a  telephone  call  Nixon 
made  to  me  at  5:56  P.M.  on  September  26, 
1955.  Immediately  after  hanging  up,  I  recon- 
structed the  following  from  notes  made  while 
Nixon  was  talking : 

"It  is  vitally  important  to  the  stabllly  of 
tbe  country  that  I  minimize  whatever  my 
role  is  to  be  during  the  President's  inactiv- 
ity. The  feeling  that  the  President  is  really 
in  charge  must  be  maintained  to  the  limit 
of  poesiblllty,  and  actually  we  [the  Cabinet, 
Press  Secretary  James  C.  Hagerty,  Adams, 
etc.]  are  carrying  on  in  the  way  he  planned. 
It  Is  very  imp>brtant.  too,  tbat  I  not  be  sub- 
ject to  tbe  charge  that  I  am  trying  to  make 
personal— which  is  political — capital  out  of 
this  distressing  situation. 

"We  want  to  be  sure  that  no  decision  Is 
postponed  or  delayed  as  a  result  of  this  tem- 
porary situation.  It  Is  a  natural  tendency  in 
the  circumstances  to  let  things  pile  up,  but 
the  President  never  wanted  it  that  way  in 
these  circumstances  [obviously  they  had  pre- 
viously discussed  tbe  circumstances  as  po- 
tential). He  never  wanted  anything  held  up. 
We  could  do  that  with  routine  matters,  but 
an  important  consideration  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent come  back  to  a  clean  desk.  So  we  will 
act  on  routine  also. . . ." 

By  the  time  of  the  third  serious  illness — 
the  operation  for  Ileitis — smooth  procedures 
had  been  established  for  running  the  office. 

Being  a  soldier  by  profession,  Elsenhower 
placed  great  reliance  on  the  staff  system. 
Thus,  some  decisions  tbat  should  have  been 
referred  to  blm  before  being  put  In  opera- 


tion were  made  on  the  lower  levels.  Some  de- 
cisions were  made  against  wiser  counsel: 
Elsenhower's  stubborn  support  of  his  chief 
White  House  adviser,  Sherman  Adams,  Is 
typical  of  these.  And  they  Inflicted  severe 
political  wounds  on  the  Republican  Party. 

Adams  revealed  a  carelessness  in  his  per- 
sonal relations  that  was  in  amazingly  sharp 
contrast  to  his  coldly  impersonal  native  cau- 
tion. He  had  come  under  Increasing  political 
fire  as  the  scope  of  his  Indiscretion  was  dis- 
closed in  congressional  inquiries  into  the 
Influence-seeking  and  influence-peddling  of 
his  close  personal  friend  and  gift-giver.  New 
England  textile  manufacturer  Bernard  Gold- 
flne. 

Tbe  President's  characteristic  and  immedi- 
ate reaction  was  to  repel  demands  for 
Adams's  resignation  with  tbe  simple  state- 
ment, "I  need  him."  When  this  proved  un- 
persuaslve.  to  Elsenhower's  apparent  sur- 
prise, Adams  ultimately  resigned. 

The  lapse  inherent  in  Adams's  careless  re- 
lations with  Goldflne  may  have  brought  to 
Elsenhower  as  much  personal  distress  as  any 
happening  In  his  career.  He  had  made  much 
In  the  1952  campaign  of  the  Issue  of  "cor- 
ruption" and  influence-selling  In  the  Tnmian 
Administration. 

In  my  opinion,  the  one  source  of  Adams's 
grave  error  was  his  tremendous  arrogance. 
Adams,  being — and  knowing  that  he  was — 
incorruptible,  and  knowing  that  his  devotion 
to  Elsenhower  and  to  his  official  responsibil- 
ities was  complete,  drifted  into  the  sin  of 
assuming  tbat  both  qualities  foreclosed  any 
question  arising  from  any  act  of  bis. 

Adams  almost  habitually  was  curt  to  the 
point  of  rudeness,  and  sometimes  deliberately 
rude.  An  example  was  his  reception,  in  1958, 
of  a  caller — compassionately  aware  of  the 
political  storm  Adams  had  drawn  upon  his 
head  by  his  Goldflne  Indiscretions — who 
came  to  tbe  White  House  on  legitimate  gov- 
ernment business.  He  was  Christian  A. 
Herter,  then  Under  Secretary  of  State.  When 
he  entered,  Herter,  in  the  kindly  way  that 
was  natural  to  him,  said  to  Adams.  "I  sympa- 
thize with  what  you  have  bad  to  go  through 
these  last  few  days."  and  put  his  arm  on 
Adam's  shoulder. 

With  ice  In  his  eyes,  looking  straight  at 
Herter,  Adams  inquired,  "Is  this  the  subject 
you  came  here  to  discuss?" 

"Sorry,  I  shouldn't  have  mentioned  it," 
said  the  embarrassed  Herter.  t 

"I  don't  want  to  seem  mean  or  disagree- 
able," said  Adams,  proceeding  to  be  both. 
"But  when  I  want  you  to  discuss  my  personal 
affairs  with  me  I'll  let  you  know." 

Few  with  qualifications  to  assay  the  future 
would  deny  that  if  Elsenhower  himself  had 
been  eligible  to  seek  a  third  term  In  1960  he 
would  have  been  overwhelmingly  re-elected. 
Yet  Elsenhower  had  liabilities  that  could 
have  made  such  an  outcome  inconceivable: 
an  aloof  attitude  toward  politics,  tbe  Im- 
pression he  created  at  news  conferences  that 
he  had  not  done  bis  homework;  and  finally, 
a  succession  of  serious  Illnesses. 

In  my  Judgment  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
was  the  President  the  nation  wanted  and 
needed  the  most  for  the  eight  years  of  his 
tenure — a  conservative,  but  a  progressive . 
conservative;  a  candid,  honest  spokesman^- 
of  the  Interest  of  the  people  of  tbe  nation 
and  the  free  world;  often  confused  In  his 
choice  of  words,  but  never  intentionally 
misleading;  not  as  sensitive  at  all  times  to 
social  needs  and  economic  malproportlons 
as  a  President  needs  to  be  in  this  age,  but 
a  man  of  deep  compassion  nonetheless. 

As  has  been  noted  by  deeper  thinkers  and 
better  'writers,  t.he  Kennedy  family  is  a  clan, 
a  tribe,  a  sovereignty  and  a  djmasty,  tied 
loosely  enough  withixi  a  package  to  allow 
each  member  a  good  deal  of  Independent 
freedom  of  movement.  But  never  to  the 
point  of  a  fracturing  collision — a  limitation 
I  have  observed  in  the  many  years  since 
1935  when  I  began  to  be  an  Intimate  of  the 
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family  under  tb  »  aponaorahlp  of  tb«  patrl- 
irlck  himself. 

this  relatlonablp.  which 
grew  taut  undct  the  strain  of  dlfferencM 
during  the  prei  Identlal  campaign  of  1900 
and  broke  forev  ir  some  months  before  the 
at  Dallas  on  November  32, 
readers  a  preliminary  con- 
Kennedy  boys  grew  Into 
manhood,  althoikgh  I  was  early  aware  of 
the  llmltleoa  ai  i>bltlon  their  father  was 
stimulating  In  tl  em,  I  did  not  foresee  that 
John,  the  second  son,  would  be  the  one  to 
attain  It,  and  thi  t  the  attainment  would  be 
claimed  by  the  third  son  aa  his  rightful 
heritage. 

But  at  least  ]  did  perceive  potential  of 
high  achlevemen  t,  though  In  what  field  I 
did  not  precisely  discern.  In  the  young  John 
FltBgerald  Kenn«  dy.  In  the  maturing  of  his 
mind  and  the  dei  elopment  of  his  personality. 

I  was  made  a^  rare  of  these  potentials  In 
the  wide-ranging  discussions  of  large  affairs 
that  were  Invoke  I  by  the  senior  at  the  fam- 
ily dinner  table;  In  the  Impressive  support- 
-  Ing  tf arta  and  cl  ear  prose  of  the  Harvard 
'tbestrtfaat  John  P.  Kennedy  brought  to  me 
for  an  appraisal  of  Its  durable  value:  and 
In  the  personal  i  race  and  charm  this  youth 
eflTortlessly  dlffua  id  In  any  company. 

I  had  encounti  red  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  Sr. 
several  times  In  bhe  entourage  that  accom- 
panied Oov.  Fra  iklln  D.  Roosevelt  of  New 
York  on  his  car  ipalgn  for  the  Democratic 
presidential  non  inatlon  In  1932.  In  that 
campaign  I  saw  enough  of  Joe  Kennedy  to 
learn  that  for  v  gor.  Intelligence,  forceful - 
neas,  political  sa|  adty  and  charm,  this  tall, 
red-haired,  red-l  »ced.  blue-eyed  man  was 
outstanding  In  t  le  circle  aroiuid  Roosevelt. 

But  It  was  not  until  1934,  when  President 
Roosevelt  appols  ted  Kennedy  to  the  new 
Securities  and  Ei  change  Commission  that  I 
became  really  a<  qualnted  with  blm.  After 
a  stint  as  chalm  an  of  the  S.B.C..  Kennedy 
returned  to  prlvf  te  life  as  a  financial  con- 
sultant. During  this  period  our  personal 
relationship  extended  to  the  Kennedy  fam- 
ily as  a  whole,  and  It  continued  in  the 
poets  In  which  1  e  served  under  P.D.R. 

One  day.  while  Kennedy  Sr.  was  chairman 
of  the  Maritime  C  ommlsslon  and  I  was  in  his 
office  on  a  proft  aslonal  errand,  the  White 
House  telephone  rang.  I  rose  to  leave,  but 
Kennedy  slgnale<  to  me  to  remain.  Where- 
upon a  conversa'  Ion  began,  with  the  Presi- 
dent VM7  obvlo«  sly  on  the  other  end.  As 
I  recaU  It,  the  t  ubject  was  a  very  contro- 
versial order  by  1  lennedy  to  a  United  States 
skipper  In  South  America  to  discipline  some 
mutinous  seamei  by  putting  them  In  Irons. 
And  something  like  the  following  was 
Kennedy's  part  cf  the  conversation: 

"Tee,  Mr.  PresJlent.  .  .  .  Tes,  sir,  I  know 
youTe  getting  complaints.  .  .  .  Tee,  Mr. 
Preddent,  but  I'd  do  it  again;  we  can't  allow 
things  like  this  ind  get  the  Job  done.  .  .  . 
No,  sir,  I  dont  g  >  with  that  lde»  of  a  oom- 
promlse.  ...  (Ax  d  then,  forgetting  the 
punctilious  "Bin '  and  "Mr.  PrarideaU") 
"LUten,  boy.  If   we  do  that  well  land  In 

the    ."    (A ;    which    mention    o<    the 

Ignoble  but  fund  lonal  edifice  to  which  Ken- 
nedy was  wont  o  refer,  came  a  delighted 
roar,  the  voice  cli  ar  and  unmistakable,  from 
the  other  end  o    the  wire.) 

In  Boston,  wh<  n  he  was  returning  to  his 
poet  as  U.S.  Ami  assador  in  London  after  a 
visit  home,  Joe  Kennedy  was  asked  about 
the  prospect  he  «  avisaged  of  the  outcome  of 
the  war  In  Bin  >pe.  He  answered — under- 
standing that  hJ  I  remarks  were  strictly  off 
the  record — that  the  British  had  no  clear 
idea  what  they  v  ere  fighting  for,  that  their 
concept  of  demo  xacy  was  based  on  a  fixed 
class  structure  a  lien  to  our  own,  and  that 
they  could  not  p<  aslbly  win  the  war. 

When  these  i  emarks,  most  Improperly, 
were  published  li  t  a  Boston  paper  by  one  of 
the  Interviewers,  the  consequences  followed 
thick  and  fast.  1  he  British  rose  In  indigna- 


tion tba,t  developed  into  an  anger  against  and 
a  dislike  for  the  United  States  ambassador 
that  remains  unabated.  And  President 
Roosevelt  was  very  seriously  embarrassed. 
No  one  at  that  time  could  have  foreseen  that 
a  son  of  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  would  become 
the  most  popular  ot  all  American  Presidents 
with  the  British  people. 

During  the  1960  campaign,  while  Joe  Ken- 
nedy was  telling  me  he  agreed  with  my  own 
reservations  about  his  son's  domestic  pro- 
grams, he  was  using  every  influence  at  his 
command  to  vrtn  an  election  by  which  these 
programs  would  be  advanced.  The  over- 
shadowing purpose  was  that  the  Kennedys 
produce  a  President  of  the  United  States, 
realising  the  ambition  the  father  had  In- 
stilled In  his  sons.  "For  the  Kennedys."  he 
had  once  remarked  to  me.  In  disapproval  o< 
Jack's  decision  to  try  for  the  vice-presidential 
nomination  In  1966,  "It's  the  (out-house)  or 
the   castle — nothing  In   between." 

My  relationship  with  the  Kennedy  boys 
was  a  gradual  process.  My  first  brash  with 
the  progeny  was  In  the  mld-1930's,  when  Joe 
Kennedy  asked  me  to  suggest  a  place  where 
Joe  Jr.  and  Jack  could  spend  a  summer  in 
useful  labor  to  prepare  for  the  athletic  ac- 
tivities they  planned  when  they  returned  to 
Harvard. 

Kennedy  Sr.  told  me  that  his  second  son. 
Jack,  was  a  frail  boy,  while  Joe  was  In  glow- 
ing health.  I  arranged  to  send  them  to  a 
ranch  near  Benson,  Aris.,  where  they  pssssd 
a  very  good  sununer  and  c&me  back  strong 
and  well.  Joe  qualified  for  the  football  team 
and  Jack  for  the  swimming  team.  There- 
after I  began  to  see  more  al  these  boys,  and 
In  1940  I  became  very  closely  assooiated  with 
them. 

At  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of 
1940,  Roosevelt's  third-term  convention,  Joe 
Jr.  had  been  instructed  as  a  Maasachiiaetts 
delegate  for  James  A.  Parley  for  President, 
and  the  effort  of  the  Administration  was  to 
have  Roosevelt  renominated  by  acclamation. 
This  meant  that  not  even  one  vote  would  be 
cast  against  blm  on  the  first  ballot. 

The  pressure  to  switch  to  Roosevelt  at  the 
outset  of  the  balloting  was  powerfully  applied 
to  young  Kennedy.  He  was  told  among  other 
things  that  his  father's  political  future  was 
at  stake,  and  that  If  he  stayed  by  his  Farley 
instructions,  in  view  of  what  Inevitably  was 
Impending  (the  third-term  nomination),  he 
would  be  doing  his  father  an  Injury.  That 
troubled  this  excellent  young  man,  and  he 
came  to  me,  his  father's  friend,  to  discuss 
the  situation  In  a  conversation  that  went  like 
this: 

"Tou're  Instructed  for  Farley,  aren't  you?" 

"Tes." 

"Have  you  been  released?  I'm  sure  Farley 
woxild  agree  to  do  that." 

"No.  And  I  haven't  asked  him  to." 

"What  do  you  think  your  father  would 
want  you  to  do?" 

"Well,  that's  what  I  came  to  ask  you." 

"He  would  want  you  to  do  the  honorable 
thing,  and  that's  what  you  want  to  do,  too, 
isn't  it?" 

"Tes." 

"If  you  didn't,  you  wouldn't  even  ask  me 
about  it.  Tou  would  have  sought  yoiur  re- 
lease and  cast  your  vote  for  Roosevelt.  .  .  . 
Don't  worry  about  the  old  man.  Tou  will 
neither  make  nor  break  him.  He'll  do  either 
by  himself." 

Young  Joe  cast  his  vote  for  Farley  on  the 
first  ballot.  F.D.R.  was  nominated  on  that 
ballot,  but  not  by  acclamation. 

There  were  the  usual  exceptions,  of  course, 
to  the  boys'  filial  devotion  and  obedience.  I 
once  sailed  with  Joe  Jr.,  Jack  and  their 
father  on  the  NoTmandie  to  England  while 
Joe  Sr.  was  ambassador.  The  ship's  company 
was  gay,  and  there  was  a  beautiful  actress 
aboard,  to  whom  young  Joe  was  very  atten- 
tive— too  attentive,  his  father  thought.  Jack 
was  also  staying  up  late  at  night,  with  a 
girl  I  think  his  father  didn't  know  about. 
So  Joe  Sr.  Imposed  a  curfew  on  the  young 


men.  They  would  have  to  be  in  their  quar- 
ters in  his  suite  by  midnight  or  thereabouts. 
They  made  the  first  deadline.  But  the  suite 
had  a  service  door,  distant  from  the  bed- 
rooms. So  when  I  saw  them  enjoying  them- 
selves In  the  ship's  salons  in  the  small  hours, 
I  realized  that  they  must  have  used  this 
facility  to  elude  the  ciufew. 

Fighting,  of  course.  Is  a  common  fraternal 
exercise,  and  the  two  elder  boys  engaged  in 
It  frequently.  Bobby  was  too  small  to  get  Into 
the  act,  but.  In  my  opinion,  this  was  lucky 
for  Joe  and  Jack.  I  think,  given  a  little  more 
weight  and  experience,  this  fiercely  competi- 
tive adolescent  could  have  made  a  good  show- 
ing against  either. 

Robert  Francis  Kennedy  was  the  most  In- 
tense of  the  male  members  of  his  remark- 
able family.  In  this  he  more  nearly  resembled 
his  father  than  any  of  his  brothers — he  had 
the  same  capacity  for  likes  and  dislikes,  (or 
love  and  hate,  for  compassion  toward  the 
denied  and  the  oppressed,  but  with  a  simul- 
taneous concentration  on  serving  personal 
ambition. 

Like  others  who  are  driven  by  a  thirst  for 
power,  be  unquestionably  was  convinced  that 
he  was  best  qualified  to  make  an  effective 
attack  on  the  Injustices  and  kindred  evils 
that  afflict  the  Umted  States  and  human 
society  as  a  whole.  Into  this  pattern  the 
desire  to  becomo  Preeldent  fits  perfectlv 
Hence,  the  bltterneas  with  which  so  many 
sought  to  stop  him  on  the  way  can  be  ac- 
counted for  only  by  the  provocations  he 
especially  engendered :  the  obvious  passion  o{ 
his  pursuit;  the  widespread  feeling  that  the 
Kennedys  had  come  to  think  (of  the  Presi- 
dency as  a  family  fief;  and  the  advantage 
over  competitors  inherent  in  huge  financial 
resources. 

Inovltably  the  high  drama  of  hU  being  as- 
sassinated in  his  most  golden  moment  of 
political  victory  has  swiftly  made  a  place  for 
him  In  the  foriun  where  men  are  dehuman- 
ized as  legends.  Tet  when  slow-paced  history 
meets  a  public  ready  for  an  objective  ap- 
praisal of  Bob  Kennedy,  I  believe  he  will 
emerge  from  the  mist  of  the  legend,  not  only 
as.  In  ills  private  life,  the  "good  and  decent 
man"  of  his  brother's  eulogy  In  St.  Patrick's 
Catheral,  but  as  an  Insplrer  of  the  beet  senti- 
ments that  are  latent  In  the  American  people. 

For  the  duration  of  his  normal  life  ex- 
pectancy, a  long  span  of  years,  the  nation  and 
the  world  will  have  many  occasions,  I  think, 
to  miss  Bob  Kennedy — bis  wit  with  its  strong 
element  of  self-depreciation;  his  qualities  of 
leadership;  the  courage  that  impelled  him,  a 
lilieral  of  the  lll>erals,  to  risk  the  opposition 
of  organized  labor  and  indtistry;  and  by 
denouncing  the  violent  disregard  of  law  and 
order  that  had  been  manlfeet  among  the 
very  segment  of  the  population  where  his 
political  following  was  almost  unanimous,  to 
risk  disaffection  there,  too. 

The  death  of  Joe  Jr. — who  perished  in  a 
bombing  mission  to  Belgiiun  in  1944 — was 
the  first  break  in  this  circle  of  nine  children, 
nearly  all  extraordinary  in  some  way.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  severe  shocks  to  the  father 
that  I've  ever  seen  registered  on  a  human 
being. 

I  share  the  opinion  of  some  that  Joe  had 
been  Infiuenced  to  undertake  his  fatal  mis- 
sion— after  having  completed  all  his  sched- 
uled flights  and  well-knowing  the  hazard- 
to  disprove  a  slander.  The  slander — common 
among  the  British  at  that  time  of  their 
re<ientment  against  the  ambassador's  Boston 
interview — was  that  the  Kennedys  were 
"yellow."  It  was  based  on  the  fact  that 
Kennedy,  realizing  that  if  the  United  States 
ambassador  became  a  casualty  of  the  Nazi 
blitz  of  London  It  would  Increase  the  prospect 
of  American  Involvement  in  the  war.  spent 
each  night  in  a  house  he  had  rented  out- 
side London,  at  Ascot. 

During  Jack  Kennedy's  ordeal-by-war  in 
the  Pacific,  while  he  was  missing  and  nothing 
was  known  of  his  fate,  his  father  kept  the 
evil  tidings  to  himself  and  endured  the  sus- 
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pense  with  remarkable  stoicism.  After  Jack 
had  been  rescued,  and  for  several  subsequent 
years,  be  had  serious  troubles  with  his  back. 
Yet  only  once  did  I  see  bis  father  show 
emotion  mindful  of  that  evoked  by  the  death 
of  his  eldest  son.  He  came  to  my  office  one 
day — Jack  was  in  the  hospital  in  New  Tork — 
and  told  me  Jack  was  dying.  (It  was  one  of 
the  two  occasions  when  the  young  senator 
bad  received  the  last  rites  of  the  church.) 
Then  Joseph  Kennedy  wept,  for  the  only 
time  in  my  preeence. 

It  was,  I  think,  after  Jack  l>egan  his  partial 
recovery  that  Ambassador  Kennedy  began 
definitely  to  plan  for  Jack  the  political  career 
be  had  designed  for  Joe  Jr.  Until  then,  I 
think,  be  shared  a  belief,  which  was  mine, 
that  Jack  was  suited  to  a  career  In  Journal- 
ism. In  literature,  or  In  teaching. 

I  had  formed  this  opinion  on  reading  Jack's 
Harvard  thesis,  which  was  remarltable — fresh, 
precise,  finely  perceptive.  We  spent  some  time 
in  my  library  in  Georgetown,  editing  and 
polishing.  It  proposed  publication  of  the  ex- 
panded thesis  in  book  form  under  the  title 
Why  England  Slept,  and  found  an  agent  in 
New  York  who  made  the  arrangement. 
(Recently  I  noted,  In  looking  over  my  corre- 
spondence with  the  agent,  that  I  had  referred 
to  Jack  Kennedy  as  "this  boy.") 

Jack  Kennedy  generously  acknowledged 
my  assistance  by  this  Inscription  on  the  first 
copy  he  received  of  Why  England  Slept:  To 
Mr.  Krock,  who  baptltized,  christened  and 
was  best  man  for  this  book — with  my  sincere 
thanks.  (I  never  became  "Arthur"  until  he 
had  been  in  the  White  House  for  monttis.) 

In  the  few  years  that  followed  before  John 
F.  Kennedy  decided  to  substitute  a  political 
career  for  the  sporadic  Journalism  in  wtklch 
be  had  engaged,  he  showed  great  promise. 
He  was  assigned  to  report  the  organization 
meeting  of  the  United  Nations  at  San  Fran- 
cisco In  1945,  and  there  I  saw  much  of  him 
In  the  off-hours  devoted  to  social  activities. 
But  I  shall  always  regret  that  I  was  not  one 
of  those  In  his  bedroom  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
one  evening,  where  In  the  words  of  a  friend, 
John  Andrews  King,  this  delightful  incident 
occurred : 

"Jack,  dressed  for  a  black-tie  evening,  with 
the  exception  of  his  pumps  and  dinner  coat, 
was  lying  on  the  bed,  propped  up  by  three 
pillows,  a  highball  in  one  hand  and  the  tele- 
phone receiver  In  the  other.  To  the  operator 
he  said,  'I  want  to  speak  to  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Herald-Examiner.' 
(After  a  long  pause)  'Not  in?  Well,  put  some- 
body on  to  take  a  message.'  (Another  pause) 
'Good.  Will  you  see  that  the  boss  gets  this 
message  as  soon  as  you  can  reach  him? 
Thank  you.  Here's  the  message:   "Kennedy 

will  not  be  filing  tonight. 

I  think  this  was  the  same  evening  I  saw 
him  cutting  in  on  Anthony  Eden,  then  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary,  who  was  dancing 
with  the  beautiful  lady  who  became  the  Vls- 
coimtess  Harcourt — and  getting  promptly 
cut  in  on  again  by  Eden  himself. 

The  next  year,  1946,  Jack  Kennedy  entered 
active  politics,  under  his  father's  urging,  and 
won  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Though  his  gift  for  mirth  and  graceful 
diversion.  like  his  charm,  did  not  diminish, 
he  was  finally  embarked  on  the  arduous 
course  that  took  him  to  the  White  House  14 
years  later,  and  three  years  thereafter  to 
the  underpass  In  Dallas  where  his  life  came 
to  a  supremely  tragic  end. 

For  days  and  weeks  my  mind  reverted  from 
the  agonizing  details  of  death  to  the  years 
before  the  blows  of  destiny  fell  upon  the 
Kennedy  family,  to  happy,  fascinating  recol- 
lections. 

I  recall  Jack,  recovering  at  Palm  Beach 
from  another  spinal  operation,  after  he  was 
in  the  Senate.  He  lay  on  a  board,  his  head 
propped  up  on  pillows.  There  was  a  small 
slanted  lectern  on  which  was  placed  a  pad 
of  ruled  yellow  foolscap,  and  on  this  be  was 
Writing.  Once  I  asked  him  what  the  product 


was.  "A  book,"  he  said.  This  Is  the  now- 
famous  set  of  political  biographies  that  was 
published  under  the  title  Profiles  in  Courage. 
He  pondered  deeply  on  which  public  men 
to  include  in  these  profiles.  He  consulted  me, 
among  others,  and  I  strongly  urged  the  in- 
clusion of  Senator  Rot>ert  A.  Taft,  I  cited 
Taft's  lone  courage,  as  a  politician,  in  op- 
posing the  ex-post-facto  guilt  thesis  of  the 
Nuremberg  trials,  and  in  defying  organized 
lal)or's  blackmailing  efforts  to  defeat  him  for 
re-election  to  the  Senate  as  reprisal  for  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Kennedy  accepted  my  nomination,  but 
with  considerable  reluctance.  During  his  con- 
test for  the  1960  presidential  nomination,  he 
remarked,  "One  of  the  things  I  wish  you  had 
never  persuaded  me  to  do  was  to  put  Taft 
in  the  Profiles." 

"That,"  I  answered  with  conviction,  "was 
probably  the  best  thing  I  ever  got  you  to  do." 
For  more  than  a  decade  In  the  prewar,  war- 
time, and  postwar  period,  my  wife  and  I  had 
a  farm.  Limestone,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Shenandoah  River,  four  miles  east  of  Ber- 
rysvlUe,  Va.  I  recall  in  particular  one  visit 
from  John  F.  Kennedy  before  he  departed 
for  Navy  service,  from  which  he  emerged  a 
hero — and  with  the  spinal  injury  that 
plagued  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

He  was  accompanied  by  his  good  friend 
and  Navy  companion  Oeorge  Meaa  Jr.,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio  (destined  to  die  on  the  beach 
at  Iwo  Jima) ,  and  the  pair  were  under  orders 
of  early  embarkation.  'Their  spirits  were  high 
and  Infectious  enough  to  cozen  me  into 
taking  part  in  a  touch-football  game.  But 
the  victory  claimed  by  my  side  was  hotly 
contested  by  Kennedy — a  dispute  he  main- 
tained during  his  Presidency — on  the  ground 
that  a  touchdown  I  claimed  to  be  a  legiti- 
mate quarterback  sneak  was  illegal  proce- 
dure. 

When  the  young  ensign  drove  out  the  gate 
with  Mead,  to  report  in  Wstshlngton  for  sea 
duty,  I  could  conceive  the  sequel  of  war 
hero.  United  States  Representative,  and  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  But  not  that  we 
had  drunk  a  stirrup  cup  with  a  future  Presi- 
dent— only  with  one  of  the  most  shining 
youths  I  ever  had  encountered. 

Two  incidents  that  I  recall  during  the  pe- 
riod lietween  J.F.K.'s  nomination  and  elec- 
tion foreshadowed  the  eventual  severance  of 
my  long  friendship  with  the  Kennedys: 

First,  on  October  19,  1960,  Joseph  P.  Ken- 
nedy telephoned  me  to  discuss  a  letter  In 
which  I  had  Interpreted  some  of  his  son's 
campaign  pledges  as  certain  to  produce  a 
dangerously  Inflationary  economy  and  as 
favoring  "total  racial  integration."  He  as- 
sured me  I  was  mistaken  on  both  points,  and 
then  urged  me  to  "stop  writing  those  fuzzy 
columns  that  you  have  been  writing  and  try 
to  see  such  favorable  sides  of  Jack  as  you  are 
able  to  see  in  your  other  personal  friends." 

Second,  late  in  October,  1960,  The  New  York 
Times  editorially  announced  supp)ort  of  the 
Democratic  national  ticket.  It  was  definite, 
but  not  enthusiastic,  and  in  the  final  couple 
of  paragraphs  certain  doubts  were  expressed 
about  Kennedy.  I  was  not  consulted  about 
the  editorial  position,  it  being  as  well  known 
to  the  Times'a  management  as  to  the  news- 
paper's readers  that  I  was  deeply  disturbed 
by  the  Los  Angeles  platform  and  some  of 
J.F.K.'s  campaign  extensions  of  the  pledges. 
The  candidate  was  naturally  gratified  by 
the  general  fact  of  a  Times  endorsement.  But 
that  same  morning,  riding  In  a  political  pa- 
rade in  New  York  with  James  A.  Farley,  he 
expressed  disappointment  over  the  conclud- 
ing paragraphs,  saying,  "that  was  the  hand 
of  Krock."  Of  all  his  dissatisfactions  with 
my  newspaper  product,  this  one  at  least  had 
not  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact.  But  it 
revealed  a  hostile  tendency,  from  which  he 
recurrently  relaxed  for  a  while  after  his 
inauguration,  but  which  was  firmly  embedded 
in  his  mind  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  special  grace  of  John  F.  Kennedy — 
his  youth,  his  air  of  confidence,  and  the 


quality  of  his  prose  after  the  oath-taking 
on  January  20.  1961 — Induced  a  mood  that 
could  not  be  dimmed  even  by  one  of  the  most 
severe  blizzards  Washington's  temperate  cli- 
mate Is  capable  of  grenerating.  This  mood 
was  prevalent  at  a  dinner  given  for  the  new 
President  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oeorge  Wheeler. 

It  was  a  peculiar  sensation  to  look  across 
the  dinner  table  at  a  youth  and  young  man 
I  had  known  so  well  now  transformed  into 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  But  In 
an  exchange  between  us  the  old  relation- 
ship, which  Inevitably  must  enter  a  new 
phase  when  the  door  of  the  White  House 
closes  on  one  of  those  who  shared  it,  briefly 
resumed  Its  former  footing. 

The  President  asked  what  I  thought  of 
his  inaugural  address.  I  answered  that  It  was 
the  first  whose  qualities,  including  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  prose,  seemed  to  me  to  match 
Woodrow  Wilson's. 

"Are  you  going  to  vrrite  that  in  the  paper?" 
boyishly  Inquired  Kennedy. 

"I  already  have,"  I  said. 

The  death  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  after  less 
than  three  years  in  office,  deprived  his  con- 
temporaries as  well  as  history  of  the  full 
record  required  for  a  balanced  Judgment  of 
presidential  capabilities.  But,  speaking  for 
myself,  I  shall  always  believe  these  things: 

Kennedy  would  have  been  re-elected  in 
1964  with  the  emphatic  popular  endorsement 
denied  him  in  I960,  thus  eliminating  one  of 
the  prime  sources  of  his  failure  to  make 
much  headway  with  bis  domestic  problems 
In  Congress;  these  programs  would  have 
been  adjusted  to  a  much  more  modified  wel- 
fare state,  with  less  of  the  element  of  fed- 
eral compulsion  with  which  his  successor 
and  the  Supreme  Court  majority  have  sought 
to  change  human  nature  and  simultaneously 
finance  a  domestic  utopla  and  a  major  war. 

Since,  according  to  my  observation,  the 
profit  Kennedy  gained  from  his  mistakes  was 
larger  than  their  debit,  the  world  tensions 
that  are  susceptible  of  relaxation  by  a  more 
realistic  U.S  foreign  policy  would  be  in  more 
manageable  form  today  If  Kennedy  were 
President.  This  Includes  the  U.S.  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam,  for  which  Kennedy  had 
the  initial  responsibility. 

By  the  conclusion  of  a  second  term  Ken- 
nedy would  have  established  himself  In  his- 
tory as  a  "strong"  President.  If  not  a  "great" 
one. 

The  President  entered  his  fatal  year  of 
1963  in  the  glow  of  his  success  In  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  an  achievement  that  seemed 
basic  to  the  American  people  and  strength- 
ened the  free  world. 

The  tragedy  of  the  rifle  shots  at  Dallas  on 
November  22,  1963,  was  double.  For  In  the 
continuing  glow  that  Infused  his  Presidency 
It  will  never  be  known  whether,  when  the 
Soviet  Union  retreated  from  its  greatest  open 
challenge  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  John  F.  Kennedy  would  or  would 
not  have  risen  to  the  heights  of  history  that 
he  plainly  was  ascending. 

On  the  night  of  March  31,  1968,  a  tear  fell 
m  the  sight  of  millions  of  television  viewers, 
coursing  down  the  rugged  face  of  Lyndon 
Balnes  Johnson  as  he  pledged  that  he  would 
neither  "seek  nor  accept"  renomlnation.  The 
occasion  was  poignant.  For  this  proud,  strong 
and  stubborn  man  was  conceding  that  only 
his  voluntary  cession  of  the  office  could  lift 
the  Presidency  from  the  slough  and  reunite 
a  country  bitterly  and  deeply  rent  by  dis- 
satisfaction with  his  leadership. 

Before  the  momentous  event  of  March  31, 
1968,  the  Lyndon  Johnson  whom  the  i>eople 
saw  and  heard  was  an  angry  political  animal, 
full  of  vlndlctlveness  for  all  of  bis  critics, 
particularly  those  who  attacked  his  conduct 
of  the  Vietnam  wsr — intent  on  repairing  his 
falling  fortunes  by  actions  that  would  bring 
about  his  re-election.  But  the  President 
Johnson  the  people  saw  and  heard  on  March 
31  was  a  statesman  who  had  irrevocably 
decided  to  sacrifice  personal  and  electoral 
ambitions  In  an  effort  to  unite  and  lead  a 
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divided    country  I  In    lU   moat   dangerously 
troubled  time. 

Prevloiuly,  ovei  the  years,  he  had  revealed 
hlmaeU  to  be  oo  npasslonate  and  vengeful; 
eonaldarate  and  i  of eellng;  lofty  of  alma,  but 
Incomparably  eg<  >tlatlcal  In  the  oonvlctlon 
prevalent  among  Presidents  that  the  ends 
that  serve  them  a  od  their  potential  Interests 
equally  serve  the  country.  HU  pretenses  of 
benignity,  especli  lly  on  television,  seemed 
poalUvely  chUdish  for  he  Is  fundamentally  a 
bard  man. 

My  first  acquali  tanoe  with  Lyndon  John- 
son was  m  the  li  ie  1930'8,  shortly  after  he 
had  been  elected  to  Congress.  This  was  at 
dinner.  In  the  ho  lae  of  Supreme  Coiirt  Jus- 
tice William  O.  I  ouglaa  (then  chairman  of 
the  Securities  and  Szchange  Commlaslon ) . 

Johnson  had  al  vady  had  service  In  Wash- 
ington as  secretar  '  to  Representative  Richard 
Kleberg,  one  of  tl  «  owners  of  the  vast  King 
Ranch,  and  the  a  anosphere  In  which  John- 
son worked  was  ( onstructlvely  conservative. 
Nothing  Johnson  i  aid  that  evening  seemed  to 
me  to  tend  towird  the  populist  political 
philosophy  which  now  Is  often  attributed  to 
him  as,  a  fixed  1  therltance,  or  toward  the 
estabftshment  of  vckless  deficit  spending  of 
ihe  wU/are  state,  which  as  President  he  has 
done  more  than  a  ny  predecessor  to  advance. 
I  chiefly  recaU  ilm  as  a  long  string  bean 
of  a  young  man,  an  eloquent  young  man, 
progressive  but  mbdarately  so,  giving  defer- 
ence to  differing  (i>lnlon,  eager  to  get  ahead 
In  politics.  r 

Johnson,  In  tun  ,  especially  after  his  choice 
as  Senate  mlnorlt;  and  then  majority  leader, 
constantly  ezprei  sed  his  appreciation  of 
favorable  articles  that  I  wrote.  These  appre- 
ciative expressloiB  took  expansive  forms, 
natural  to  hU  get  graphical  origin  and  per- 
sonality :  showers  >f  memoranda  in  which  he 
set  down  his  thlnOng  on  the  Immediate  is- 
sues confronting  1]  Im  as  Senate  leader:  signed 
photographs  with  most  complimentary  in- 
scriptions; letters  on  my  birthdays,  on  red- 
letter  days  In  the  calendar;  Christmas  gifts 
of  mouth-bumln  [  deer  sausage  from  his 
ranch. 

Among  his  fiattning  written  descriptions 
were  "The  Stud  Ouck  of  the  Washington 
Press  Corps"  and  "The  Statesman  of  the 
Press."  I  mention  ;hls  phase  of  our  relation- 
ship only  to  demo  istrate  an  important  trait 
In  the  character  a  r  this  President.  When,  at 
least  m  my  case,  praise  is  punctuated  by 
criticism,  the  war  n  embrace  is  replaced  by 
the  deep  freeze. 

Looking  back.  I  suppose  that  the  change 
began  when  I  poi  ited  out,  in  articles  from 
the  1960  Democra  Ic  Convention  at  Los  An- 
geles, that  m  accenting  Kennedy's  tender  of 
the  vlce-presiden  lal  nomination,  he  had 
committed  hlmse]  r  to  a  super-liberal  na- 
tional platform.  T  tiough  I  saw  him  seldom 
after  his  election  a  >  Vice  President,  and  then 
mainly  on  social  c  ccaslons,  his  manner  was 
cordial  until  the  ncldent  of  the  dinner  of 
the  Alfalfa  Club,  January  26,  1963. 

The  Alfalfa  Clul  i  Is  composed  of  a  group 
of  establishment  nan,  Including  the  Pres- 
ident. Its  annual  d  nners  are  devoted  to  mer- 
riment, in  which  political  satire  predom- 
inates. And  the  fea  ;in-e  of  the  evening  Is  the 
"Speech  of  Accept  mce"  by  a  member  who 
has  been  chosen  ei  "the  Alfalfa  candidate 
for  the  President  o    the  United  States." 

To  compose  thU  i  peech,  blending  deft  Jibes 
at  the  current  nat)  anal  Administration  with 
good  taste,  is  one  of  the  toughest  assign- 
ments in  Washing^  n.  And  this  was  the  chore 
handed  to  me  at  the  1963  dltmer,  which 
Johnson  attended.  M  one  point  I  described 
the  imaginary  trava  1  of  the  President  In  find- 
ing things  for  his  r«  ttless  and  frustrated  Vice 
President  to  do.  Ax  i  this  was  an  Immediate 
provocation  that  le  i  Johnson  to  reply  to  me 
with  a  volley  of  shi  rp  personal  criticisms. 

Surprised  and  ngretful,  I  sent  Johnson 
what  I  hoped  was  k  good-humored  letter.  I 
wrote  that  I  had  glv  m  Instructions  that  upon 
my  demise  a  table;  be  placed  over  my  re- 


mains with  the  inscription:  "Hlc  Jacet 
Arthur  Krock  of  Kentucky  kUled  In  a  pistol- 
duel  with  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  of  Texas — the 
deceased  drew  first."  He  replied  with  the 
good-natured  comment  that  he  was  "disposed 
to  take  your  letter  as  a  capitulation."  But  as  it 
later  developed,  a  spoof  of  one  of  Johnson's 
typical  handouts  of  com  pone,  which  ap- 
peared In  The  New  York  Times.  October  19, 
1961.  had  been  an  even  deeper  provocation  of 
the  Vice  President's  annoyance  with  me  than 
the  "Alfalfa  Speech  of  Acceptance."  while  in 
Paklsun,  on  one  of  the  ceremonial  visits  to 
which  President  Kennedy  assigned  his  rest- 
less No.  3,  Johnson  had  invited  a  camel  driver 
he  chanced  to  encounter  in  a  Karachi  throng 
to  be  his  guest  in  a  visit  to  the  United  States, 
Including  a  stay  at  the  L3.J.  ranch  in  Texas. 
And  Bashlr  Ahmad,  the  camel  driver,  duly 
arrived  with  his  camel  and  was  escorted 
around  by  Johnson.  Writing  In  the  vein  In- 
dicated by  title  of  this  Jest — "Tale  of  the 
One  Thousandth  and  Second  Night" — and 
referring  to  Johnson  as  Kennedy's  Orand 
Wazlr,  the  piece  reads  as  follows: 

In  the  name  of  Lyndon,  the  Compas- 
sionate, the  Beneficlent,  the  Well-Publlclzed, 
here  we  Indite  the  moving  tale  of  L.B.J.  and 
the  poor  Camel  Driver  of  Karachi: 

It  is  related  that  during  the  days  of  Ken- 
nedy the  King,  there  was  a  Grand  Wazlr,  a 
Grandee  of  abundant  opulence  and  amplest 
livelihood.  And  it  Is  said  that  the  King, 
being  restless  one  night,  sent  for  his  Wadr 
and  vouchsafed  unto  him,  "O  L3.J.,  I  am 
wakeful  this  night  with  the  burden  of  think- 
ing what  new  things  we  could  do  to  arouse 
In  this  kingdom  interest  In  and  approval  of 
our  efforts  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  less  for- 
tunate of  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East,  and 
at  the  same  time  Imprint  on  their  minds  our 
Image  as  the  giver  of  what  Is  needed  and 
also  Is  good  for  our  side." 

It  Is  written  that  the  King  said  these  other 
things  to  his  Grand  Wazlr:  "Alas,  my  heavy 
duties  hold  me  here,  so  that  I  command 
thee  to  Journey  in  my  name  among  these 
peoples  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,"  to  which 
the  Grand  Wazlr  made  the  reply,  "O  King, 
to  hear  is  to  obey,  and  you  can  count  on 
L.B.J,  to  dramatize  the  mission  thou  has  en- 
trusted to  me  in  a  manner  that  will  imprint 
my  father  Image  Ineradlcably  upon  a  grate- 
ful world,  and  confound  the  Tartar  hordes 
who  are  seeking  to  erase  it." 

And  It  has  reached  me  that  the  King  said 
in  reply,  "See  to  It  that  In  thy  loyal  dili- 
gence thy  extraordinarily  alert  Instinct  for 
personal  projection  will  be  wholly  subdued, 
to  the  total  suppression  of  any  aspect  of  thy 
mission  that  could  fall  within  the  category 
of  what  is  known  as  a  publicity  stunt."  To 
which  the  Orand  Wazlr  responded  dutifully, 
"Of  this,  O  King,  be  wholly  assured." 

It  Is  written  that  in  due  course  the  Grand 
Wazlr  came  unto  the  city  of  Karachi,  In 
Pakistan,  and  set  forth  on  a  tour  of  the 
city  In  which  vast  throngs  had  gathered  to 
welcome  him.  In  strict  consonance  with  the 
gravity  and  austerity  of  his  errand,  it  Is  fur- 
ther written  that  the  Grand  Wazlr  made  this 
tour  of  the  city  in  an  automobile  pf  length 
and  luxury  such  as  the  poor  of  Karachi  had 
never  seen,  the  more  to  imbue  them  with 
a  sense  of  the  humUlty  of  his  role;  that  In 
one  of  the  most  crowded  of  the  bazaars  the 
gaze  of  the  Grand  Wazlr  lighted  upon  a  poor 
man,  Bashlr  Ahmad  by  name  (as  It  turned 
out,  the  chauffeur  of  a  camel) ,  because  of  the 
magnificence  of  Bashlr's  moustaches.  As  the 
tale  Is  told,  the  Grand  Wazlr  halted  his  solid- 
gold  conveyance  and  engaged  with  this  Bas- 
hlr Ahmad  in  a  conversation  that  ended  with 
an  invitation  to  visit  the  Grand  Wazir'e  native 
land.  In  especial  his  personal  fief  of  Texas. 
The  tellers  of  the  tale  relate  that,  no 
sooner  did  Information  that  the  oamel  driver 
had  accepted  the  Invitation  reach  the  domain 
of  Kennedy  the  King,  than  many  citizens 
quoth.  "How  constructively  the  Royal  mis- 
sion of  the  Orand  Wazlr  has  been  executed. 
How  perfectly  the  visit  of  Bashlr  Ahmad  will 


serve  the  King's  stated  purpose,  yet  leave  no 
ground  for  linking  the  Orand  Waxdr's  mission 
with  what  Is  known  as  a  personal  publicity 
stunt." 

And  thereupon.  It  is  further  related,  an 
airplane  line  In  the  land  of  Kennedy  the 
King  presented  the  camel  driver  with  a  flight 
thereto  from  Karachi  and  back  again.  An 
airplane  manufacturer  supplied  one  of  its 
better  transports,  with  crew  and  fuel,  to  fly 
Bashlr  Ahmad  from  New  York  to  Texas,  to 
Kansas  City  and  to  Washington.  An  auto- 
mobile manufacturer  made  Bashlr  Ahmad 
a  gift  of  a  blue  truck  which  it  exchanged  lor 
a  green  one,  the  national  color  of  Pakistan, 
when  he  expressed  this  patrloUc  desire  And 
donations  for  the  now-motorized  camel  driver 
of  shoes,  clothing  and  rupees  to  the  number 
of  2,000  flowed  into  the  office  of  the  Orand 
Wazlr  in  the  King's  capital  city. 

But.  most  wondrous  of  all,  as  the  story  ts 
told.  Bashlr  Ahmad  was  met  as  he  descended 
from  the  transoceanic  Jet  airplane  by  the 
Orand  Wazir  himself,  who  acted  as  escort  and 
chaperon  thereafter,  and  also  give  him  a 
Texas  horse  with  the  brand  of  L.B.J. 

And  It  is  related  that.  In  the  end,  when 
some  hard-hearted  persons  inquired  how 
these  shenanigans  comported  with  the  King's 
outline  of  and  limitation  of  the  Grand  Wazlr's 
mission,  and  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that 
Bashlr  Ahmad's  camel  would  wind  up  at  the 
knacker's  and  his  owner  with  an  uncurable 
case  of  maladjustment,  they  were  saved  from 
the  headsman  only  by  palace  gossip  that  the 
same  thought  had  been  Indicated  by  Ken- 
nedy the  King. 

I  soon  was  made  aware  that  the  article  In- 
flicted a  slow  burn  on  the  Vice  President. 
Nevertheless  a  day  or  so  after  his  accession. 
he  reached  me  by  telephone  to  say  that  he 
stood  In  need  of  all  the  help  he  could  get 
This  was  followed  by  the  usual  Christmas 
tokens:  by  invitations  to  state  dinners;  and 
by  several  private  Interviews,  from  one  of 
which  I  came  off  with  a  Stetson  hat  and  a 
signed  colored  photograph  of  the  President 
and  myself  in  the  friendliest  of  converse. 

But  shortly  afterward,  though  my  com- 
ments on  his  acts  and  policies  continued  to 
follow  a  formula  in  which  at  least  I  try  to 
subordinate  critical  analysis  to  explication 
of  the  facts,  the  unmistakable  signs  appeared 
that  Johnson  had  severed  both  our  personal 
and  professional  relations.  No  more  Invita- 
tions to  state  dinners.  No  more  tite-d-tite 
luncheons  or  interviews.  No  mart  signed 
photographs.  No  more  telephone  calls.  No 
more  birthday.  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  or 
New  Tear  messages. 

I  have  never  Inquired  Into  the  cause.  John- 
son continued  to  deal  amiably  with  news- 
paper critics  whose  comments  were  sharper 
and  more  personal  than  any  of  mine,  and 
even  dated  back  to  his  tenure  as  Senate 
Leader.  My  only  clue  Is  that  when,  two  years 
after  the  silence  fell,  a  mutual  friend  sug- 
gested to  the  President  that  he  break  It,  he 
muttered  something  about  "that  camel 
driver." 

Neither  at  this  writing  nor  until  a  decade 
hence  can  there  be  a  balanced  measurement 
of  Johnson's  successes  and  failures,  exploits 
and  pretensions— of  his  Presidency  as  a 
whole. 

But  it  Is  still  possible,  by  assembling  some 
of  the  views  he  has  expressed  in  private 
against  those  he  has  stated  publicly,  to  pro- 
file Johnson  the  man  and  the  President. 
There  certainly  must  be  honorable  room  for 
a  presentation  of  Johnson  In  shirt-sleeves, 
recording  bis  moods  and  sayings  In  the  en- 
vlrorunent  of  the  Presidency. 

A  White  House  visitor  describes  how  he 
foimd  Johnson  sitting  at  his  desk,  seemingly 
absorbed  in  a  paper  before  him.  The  Presi- 
dent suddenly  looked  up,  as  If  startled  by  an 
Intrusion.  Then,  welcoming  the  arrival  with 
a  natural  grace  that  does  not  usually  emerge 
In  public,  he  ordered  a  soft  drink  for  two — 
root  beer  by  preference — and  settled  down  to 
easy  and  amiable  conversation.  Soon  after- 


ward he  began  to  list  his  accomplishments, 
with  Congress,  with  other  statesmen,  and  the 
achievements  he  hoped  yet  to  attain.  He 
dwelt  on  the  spread  of  education  and  hla 
unmatched  presidential  drive  toward  this  ob- 
jective. On  the  need  for  rapid  transit.  On  the 
futility  and  defeat  of  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam; It  would  make  scraps  of  paper  our 
"commitments"  elsewhere — In  Berlin,  the 
Middle  East.  South  America.  He  conceded 
that  a  case  could  be  made  for  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  In  recognition  of  the  large 
body  of  world  opinion  that  sees  the  war  as  an 
effort  by  the  white  man  to  be  the  master  of 
the  yellow  and  brown.  But  though  the  case 
could  be  made,  and  was  being  made,  he 
considered  it  a  weak  one.  He  would,  he  said, 
continue  to  follow  and  enforce  present  mili- 
tary policy  In  Southeast  Asia,  but  short  of 
provocation  of  war  with  Communist  China — 
an  Inherent  peril  he  said  he  was  bending  the 
effort  of  every  hour  and  minute  to  avoid. 
One  facet  of  this  effort  was  to  ban  an  at- 
tack by  Anterlcan  ground  troops  on  North 
Vietnam. 

Johnson  was  sitting  beside  a  table  elab- 
orately equipped  with  electronic  communi- 
cations devices.  He  fiddled  with  It  from  time 
to  time,  giving  the  impression  that  he  found 
the  machine  a  comforting  symbol  of  power. 
He  stalled  off  a  distaff  Inquiry  as  to  when  he 
would  be  ready  for  dinner.  He  signed  some 
papers.  He  rang  his  aides  for  answers  to  ques- 
tions of  small  detail.  He  invited  some  queries 
from  his  guest,  but  eluded  the  hard  ones.  His 
visitor  left  with  the  Impression  that  he  had 
been  in  the  company  of  a  very  anlxous  man, 
frustrated  because  he  had  not  been  able  to 
find  solutions  for  the  besetting,  tough  prob- 
lems. 

If  the  usual  standards  of  success  and  fail- 
ure are  applied  as  a  test,  then  Lyndon  John- 
son's Presidency  has  fallen  far  short  of  ac- 
ceptability. The  affluence  he  cites  Is  built  on 
rising  inflation  and  the  ephemeral  goods  and 
services  of  a  war  economy.  There  sumption 
of  even  a  minimum  peacetime  footing  will 
not  for  years  free  the  nation  from  the  crush- 
ing burden  of  a  long  and  wasteful  major 
war  and  foreign  occupation.  The  billions  ex- 
pended In  a  secondary  peninsula  of  Southeast 
Asia,  when  we  dare  not  press  to  a  military 
victory,  are  forever  lost  in  the  furnaces  of 
battle.  A  war  whose  magnitude  two  Presi- 
dents made  Inevitable  will  stand  in  history 
as  a  perfect  example  of  the  disasters  wreaked 
upon  a  nation  by  all-powerful  chiefs  of 
state  who  leaped  before  they  looked. 

Historians  will  differ  on  whether  the  politi- 
cal philosophy  and  the  economic  and  military 
direction  of  any  nation  have  changed  more 
fundamentally  than  those  of  the  United 
States  In  a  comparable  period  of  time — 1933- 
1967.  But  as  an  eye-witness  of  governmental 
and  other  public  action  throughout  these 
years,  I  formed  the  opinion  that  the  United 
States  merlte  the  dubious  distinction  of  hav- 
ing discarded  Its  past  and  Its  meaning  in  one 
of  the  briefest  spans  of  modern  history. 

Among  these  changes  are  a  federal  union 
almost  replaced  by  a  mass  federal  democracy 
controlled  by  an  alliance  of  politicians  and 
special-Interest  groups;  fiscal  solvency  and 
confidence  In  a  stable  dollar  driven  from  the 
national  and  foreign  marketplace  by  con- 
tinuous deficit  spending,  easy  credit  and 
growing  unfavorable  balance  of  payments  In 
the  International  ledger  of  the  United  States; 
the  free-enterprise  system  shackled  by  or- 
ganized labor  and  a  government-managed 
economy;  the  Republic  transmuted  into  a 
welfare  state  subsidized  from  Washington: 
a  self-reliant  people  widely  seduced  by  fed- 
eral handouts;  spiolled  generations — young 
and  old — led  to  expect  the  government  to 
provide  for  all  their  wants  free  of  any  of  the 
requirements  of  responsible  citizenship;  a 
Supreme  Court  assuming  overlordshlp  of  the 
government  and  all  the  people  to  fit  the  po- 
litical philosophy  of  the  current  majority: 
and  a' Congress  refiectlng  the  people's  apathy 


toward  this  assumption  and  foregoing  the 
use  of  its  Constitutional  powers  to  curb  the 
Court's  seizures  of  Jurisdiction  In  areas  for 
which  It  has  no  warrant  In  the  Constitution 
or  the  statutes.  Yet  despite  the  apparent  gen- 
eral acceptance  in  this  country  of  a  Judicial 
autocracy,  composed  of  citizens  whose  offices 
were  obtained  without  benefit  of  suffrage,  and 
whose  qualifications  the  popular  branch  of 
Congress — the  House  of  Representatives — is 
barred  from  appraising,  it  is  also  the  federal 
Judiciary  that  Is  constantly  defied  by  the 
population  groups  that  make  a  career  of 
violating  the  law.  Most  Ironically,  the  com- 
mands of  federal  lower-court  Judges  In  the 
name  of  the  law  terminate  as  mere  scraps  of 
paper. 

The  changes  In  the  area  of  international 
policy  have  been  quite  as  radical.  When  the 
surrender  of  Nazi  Germany,  soon  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  collapse  of  the  Japanese  forces, 
established  the  United  States  as  the  political 
leader  and  the  military  and  economic  arsenal 
of  the  free  world,  a  tragic  miscalculation  of 
the  postwar  prospect  by  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt led  directly  to  the  barren  harvest  of 
the  American  military  victory.  His  miscalcu- 
lation was  that.  In  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
torn  world,  the  U.S.SJt.  would  be  a  depend- 
able partner  of  the  United  States,  the  na- 
tion that  had  saved  it  from  the  Nazis. 

The  Immediate  consequence  was  the  Cold 
War.  Among  the  other  consequences  is  a 
United  States  hatred  or  disrespected  by  the 
beneficiaries  of  Its  money  and  power,  and 
without  allies — except  for  a  few  client  na- 
tions— who  can  be  depended  on  to  supply 
the  military  manpower  and  equipment  to  a 
missionary  United  States  engaged  In  trying 
to  ram  Its  concept  of  democracy  down  the 
throats  of  peoples  who  do  not  care  for  It. 

France,  twice  In  this  century  saved  by  the 
United  States  from  becoming  a  pledged  neu- 
tral or  a  German  fief,  finds  no  virtue  In  the 
assertion  of  any  American  Interest.  Some 
governments  of  Latin  America,  into  whose 
development  this  country  has  poured  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  to  which  It  has  lent  Its 
best  technical  brains,  have  continued  to  di- 
vert a  large  share  of  these  billions  Into  the 
pockets  of  the  ruling  classes. 

A  militant  Communist  state,  courting 
Moscow  or  Peking  according  to  which  is  the 
more  suitable  to  Its  immediate  purpose, 
grows  more  and  more  firmly  established 
within  90  miles  of  the  continental  United 
States. 

In  the  United  Nations  the  African  and 
Asian  governments,  which  owe  their  exist- 
ence and  independence  to  Washington's  pol- 
icy of  putting  "antlcolonlallsm"  above  the 
rights  of  friendly  governments  and  clear  In- 
terests of  national  security,  regularly  Join 
the  U.S.SJt.  In  making  mischief  throughout 
the  world.  Typical  of  this  debris  of  Ameri- 
can postwar  foreign  policy  was  the  action  of 
Jordan  and  Lebanon,  both  owing  their  sur- 
vival to  the  United  States,  in  supporting 
President  Nasser  of  Egypt  In  the  1967  crisU 
over  his  blockade  of  shipping  to  Israel  via 
the  International  waterway  leading  from  the 
Red  Sea. 

By  the  disastrous  choice  of  Vietnam  as  the 
battleground  on  which  the  national-security 
Interest  of  the  U.8.  required  that  the  su- 
preme challenge  to  the  advance  of  militant 
world  Communism  be  made,  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  Administrations  also  imposed 
the  severest  of  strains  on  our  only  strong 
Pacific  ally,  Japan.  To  survive  economically. 
Japan  must  trade  with  Communist  China. 
To  remain  safe  frcsn  aggression  from  China. 
Ji^>an  must  rely  on  heavy  military  protec- 
tion from  the  United  States.  Nothing 
could  have  more  greatly  complicated  these 
two  needs  of  Japan,  and  her  American  al- 
liance, than  an  American-mounted  war 
against  Asians  In  Vietnam. 

These  are  among  my  personal  assessments 
of  the  consequences  of  the  revolutionary  po- 
litical and  social  new  American  revolution. 


And  from  these  consequences,  I  have  con- 
tracted a  visceral  fear.  It  Is  that  the  tenure 
of  the  United  States  as  the  first  power  In 
the  world  may  be  one  of  the  briefest  In 
history. 

BEST  DEAL  SINCE  MANHATTAN 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Bartlett],  who  Is  nec- 
essarily absent  today,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Alaska's  Black  Gold 
Rush  Is  On,"  published  in  the  newspaper 
Newsday  for  September  11.  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Alaska's  Black  Gold  Rttbh  Is  On 

(Note. — ^The  largest  State  In  the  United 
States  is  suffering  from  a  new  fever  today  as 
the  Impact  of  recent  oil  discoveries  begin  to 
arouse  Investors  In  the  Yukon  as  well  as  Wall 
Street.) 

( By  Dennis  Duggan ) 

Alaska's  new  breed  of  sourdough  carries  a 
thin  umbrella  Instead  of  a  pick  and  shovel, 
and  may  think  a  huskle  Is  a  new  kind  of 
breakfast  food;  but  he's  knocking  at  the  door 
of  this  glittering  U.S.  Ice  palace  for  the  same 
reason  those  grizzled  turn-of-the-century 
entrepreneurs  did — for  money. 

This  time  It's  In  the  form  of  oil,  black  gold. 
Instead  of  the  elusive  yellow  metal  and  pe- 
troleum circles  from  Calgary  to  Beirut  are 
atwltter  over  the  recent  discovery  of  what 
may  be  the  biggest  oil  field  "known  to  the 
world  today." 

The  discovery  of  a  vast  oil  field  in  Northern 
Alaska  was  made  by  Atlantic  Richfield  Co. 
and  Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Co.  several 
weeks  ago  and  the  companies  have  been  as 
tight-lipped  as  CIA  agents  and  a{x>ut  the 
field's  potential  since  then. 

But  oil  analysts  on  Wall  Street  were  prac- 
tically giddy  contemplating  the  effects  of  the 
oil  find  on  the  fortunes  of  the  companies  In- 
volved, on  the  state  of  Alaska  and  on  the 
world  Itself,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
U.S.  balance-of-payments  problem. 

Almost  as  giddy,  for  Instance,  as  one  gov- 
ernment official  who  after  tramping  across 
the  oil  field  near  Prudhoe  Bay  on  the  state's 
freezing  Arctic  slope,  exulted  "The  oil  coming 
out  of  the  ground  is  of  such  high  quality 
that  you  can  practically  pour  It  Into  a  dlesel 
engine  and  take  off." 

John  Murrell.  chairman  of  highly-re- 
spected and  ultra-conservative  DeOoIyer  & 
MacNaughton,  International  oU-consultlng 
firm,  places  recoverable  oil  reserves  at  the 
field,  located  about  390  miles  north  of  Pair- 
banks,  at  between  5  and  10  billion  barrels 
of  oU. 

With  the  proven  oil  and  natural  gas  liquid 
reserves  of  North  America  equal  at  present  to 
about  49.5  billion  barrels,  this  field  could  be 
equal  to  from  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  of  the 
oil  reserves  of  the  entire  continent. 

Oil  fever  has  gripped  the  entire  state  and 
each  day  brings  fresh  evidence  of  the  impact 
the  tremendous  oil  basin  will  have  on  this 
state  whose  fiower  is  the  forget-me-not.  That 
wistful  little  plant  may  be  replaced  by  a 
black  orchid  If  the  field  pans  out. 

"I'm  higher  than  a  kite  on  Alaska."  says 
S.  J.  Sanders,  vice-president  of  Foster  Sc 
Marshall.  The  brokerage  Is  the  only  member 
firm  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  with 
a  branch  office  In  Alaska.  "We  opened  a 
branch  In  June  of  1967,"  says  Albert  Poster, 
a  partner,  "and  we've  done  so  well  we're 
going  to  open  another  branch  next  month." 

The  brokerage's  initial  branch  office  was 
opened  In  Anchorage  and  now  Includes  five 
brokers  and  three  secretaries.  Its  new  office 
will  be  located  In  Fairbanks.  "The  investors 
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up  there  are  pr»  ;ty  excited  about  oil  ■tocks 
right  now,"  adml  ■  Poster. 

In  Wall  Street  where  the  winds  can  blow 
as  cold  as  they  lo  across  the  bitter  Arctic 
■lopes  from  whlc  i  the  oil  must  be  extracted 
and  shipped.  Bdii  'ard  F.  Carroll,  a  petroleum 
analyst  for  K.  I .  Hutton  comments:  "Al- 
though It  Is  too  early  to  completely  assess, 
this  Is  the  most  i  zdtlng  development  In  the 
domestic  oil  Indv  itry  In  my  memory  or  that 
of  most  other  ana  ysts  on  the  street.'' 

But  even  befor  i  the  exciting  oil  discovery. 
Alaska  had  been  emerging  from  a  kind  of 
Igloo-orlented  ecc  aomy.  Despite  severe  floods 
In  the  Tanana  val  ey  of  Interior  Alaska  result- 
ing In  nearly  $20(  ,000,000  worth  of  economic 
damages,  the  sta'  e's  department  of  revenue 
reported  gross  rec  Btpts  of  over  $1.5  bllUon,  a 
rise  of  9.S  per  cent  over  1968. 

All  that  glitters  Isnt  gold  In  Alaska  as  Voa- 
ter  candidly  adml  ».  "It's  hard  to  find  people 
who  are  wlUlng  1  o  work  there.  We  have  to 
pay  them  more  I  ecause  living  costs  are  so 
much  higher." 

He  Is  pinpoint!  ig  what  Is  still  the  state's 
biggest  deterrent  to  economic  growth.  In  a 
recenS  report,  the  University  of  Alaska  notes 
•  deeUse  In  the  -atlo  of  Alaska  per  capita 
income  to  the  ove  -all  X7.S.  per  capita  Income 
growth:  the  gro'  ring  spread  between  per 
capita  Income  In  the  populated  centers  of 
the  state  and  thai  of  the  remote  rural  areas; 
and  a  contlnulni  fact  that  a  dollar  will 
buy  more  goods  If  ipent  In  the  lower  48  states 
then  If  spent  In  Al  iska. 

The  main  factoi  b  accounting  for  high  cost 
In  the  state  are  hj  {her  prices  for  transporta- 
tion over  long  dlsl  uices.  comparatively  small 
volumes  of  busln«  is  for  a  scattered  popula- 
tion, seasonality,  tlgh  wages  encouraged  by 
government  spend  ng  In  certain  fields  and  a 
lack  of  competltlo:  i  for  many  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

Still,  If  not  all  Alaskans  are  happy  about 
the  things  In  llf<  that  money  can  buy  In 
their  native  state  Poster  says  that  brokers, 
at  least,  are  contec  t.  "They  make  more  money 
than  the  people  do  here  In  the  States."  Alaska 
of  course.  Is  "In  tae  States"  but  like  many 
others  Foster  tend  to  regard  this  vast  region 
as  a  foreign  area. 

And  the  state  loes  contain  Its  share  of 
anomalies.  Its  rail  -osds  are  run  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior still  control  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
land  mass  of  Alask  ^. 

And  the  state  a  a  get  worked  up  over  de- 
velopments that  D  light  seem  trifling  to  the 
lower  48  and  eve  i  Hawaii.  Last  January, 
Alaska  Gov.  Walter  J.  Hickle  presided  over 
an  auction  of  sea  }tter  pelts  at  the  Seattle 
Fur  Exchange.  Af  «r  selling  828  pelts  for 
$141,000  Hickle  de  erlbed  the  auction  as  a 
"terrific  event"  foi  the  state  and  predicted 
It  would  lead  to  tb »  establishment  of  an  Im- 
portant new  Indust  ry  In  Alaska. 

The  state's  moe  i  Important  Industry  In 
1967  was  minerals,  vhlch  finally  overtook  the 
state's  flshwles  at  the  top  economic  pro- 
ducer. The  Arctic  i  lope  oil  discovery  will  in- 
sure the  domlnanc  i  of  the  mineral  Industry 
for  some  time  to  c  ome. 

Fbllowlng  those  wo  industries,  the  state's 
most  important  ea  nomlc  weapon  Is  its  vast 
timber  lands.  A  strl  cing  development  In  that 
industry  came  in  :  'ebruary  when  U.S.  Ply- 
wood-Champion P  %p9n,  Inc.,  announced 
plans  to  build  a  hui  ;e  $100,000,000  plus  plant 
near  Jiueau.  That  same  month,  the  state 
announced  it  had  r  iceived  a  "written  agree- 
ment" from  five  Ja;  aneee  companiea  to  pur- 
chase "all  the  q>n.  ce  and  hemlock  timber 
Alaska  can  produce. ' 

SCALLOP  nt  RINO  POTKNTIAI. 

In  a  recent  repot,  Pacific  Plret  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  predlcU  the 
waters  off  the  Alas]  :an  coast  will  become  a 
major  scallop  flshitg  area.  Scallop  produc- 
tion In  the  North  i  tlantlc  off  the  Coast  of 
Massachusetts  has  been  steadily  declining 
and  worrleKl  New  Be  Iford,  Mass.,  scallopmen 
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have  been  casmg  Alaska  for  Its  scallop 
potential.  The  bank  concludes:  "Within  the 
industry  one  bears  that  output  may  reach 
$7,000,000  to  perhaps  $10,000,000  a  year." 

It's  still  a  long  way  from  St.  Petersburg 
in  Florida  to  Jiineau  in  Alaska  and  the 
state's  description  of  the  typical  Alaskan — 
"An  Alaskan  Is  faith,  hope  and  courage 
standing  on  two  legs." — would  seem  to  pre- 
clude the  sudden  emergence  of  a  retirement 
community,  but  a  growing  stand  of  Arctic 
oil  wells  could  make  "Seward's  Folly"  look 
like  the  best  deal  smce  the  purchase  of 
Manhattan  from  the  Indians. 


CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming,  I  was  deeply  dis- 
appointed with  the  compromise  solution 
to  the  question  of  authorizing  the  central 
Arizona  project.  While  some  have  called 
the  recently  passed  act  an  answer  to  the 
longstanding  dispute  on  the  Colorado, 
to  us  in  Wyoming  It  Is  really  Just  the 
start  of  what  we  fear  is  a  new  dispute. 
At  stake  is  our  water. 

The  Colorado  River  Basin  Is  short  of 
water.  Probably  the  major  question  fac- 
ing the  National  Water  Commission, 
which  we  have  voted  to  create.  Is  how 
to  supplement  the  Colorado's  water  sup- 
ply. Should  Columbia  River  Basin  water 
be  diverted  to  the  Southwest? 

For  10  long  years,  the  answer  to  this 
question  cannot  even  be  looked  for,  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  compromise  legisla- 
tion recently  enacted.  This,  indeed.  Is  a 
vast  handicap.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  an  editorial  published  in  today's 
Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. The  editorial  points  up  the  impor- 
tance of  the  new  Commission,  but  also 
makes  note  of  the  severe  handicap  Its 
work  is  under  in  the  West. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccord, 
as  follows : 

National  Watik  SoivtT 

At  last  Congress  has  authorized  the  Na- 
tional Water  Commission  which  was  pro- 
posed with  extensive  backing  three  years  ago. 
Most  of  the  delay  was  caused  by  the  running 
fight  over  the  Colorado  River  bill,  and  the 
Commission  will  be  handicapped  by  one  of 
the  compromise  provisions  written  into  the 
settlement  on  the  Colorado.  Probably  the 
major  water  question  in  the  country  is 
whether  surplus  fiow  In  the  Columbia  River 
should  be  diverted  to  tlie  arid  Colorado  River 
basin.  Under  the  compromise  this  problem 
cannot  even  be  studied  ofllcially  during  the 
next  ten  years. 

Nevertheless,  the  NWC  wlU  have  an  enor- 
mous task  of  surveying  the  Nation's  water 
requirements  and  of  studying  water  pollu- 
tion and  the  more  efficient  use  of  existing 
resources.  Technological  advances  such  as  de- 
salting and  weather  modification  wUl  also 
come  under  scrutiny.  The  findings  of  the 
Commission  should  serve  as  a  basis  for  a 
comprehensive  national  water  poUcy  to  stop 
the  profiigate  abuse  of  our  streams  and  lakes 
and  to  supplement  existing  sources  of  water 
where  necessary.  Few  undertakings  have  a 
closer  relationship  to  the  future  physical 
well-being  of  the  country. 


THE  PORTAS  NOAHNAIION 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  several  news 
paper  editorials  and  articles  concerning 
the   pending    nomination    of   Mr.    Abe 
Fortas  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 


Court  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Sept.  20 

1B68I 

Justice  Fobtas  and  His  Lbcttjsi  Fees 

When  the  Senate  takes  up  the  debate  over 
President  Johnson's  nomination  of  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Abe  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice 
of  the  U.S.,  a  full  explanation  should  be 
asked  of  the  $16,000  fee  that  was  paid  to 
Fortas  for  delivering  nine  lectures  this  past 
summer  at  the  Law  School  of  American  Uni- 
versity In  Washington. 

It  Is  almost  beyond  comprehension  that 
Fortas,  who  receives  $39,500  a  year  as  an  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who 
has  been  a  member  of  one  of  Washington's 
most  proflUble  law  firms,  and  whose  wife  is 
still  a  partner  In  the  firm  at  an  estimated  in- 
come of  $260,000  a  year,  should  seek  to  col- 
lect this  $16,000  fee  for  a  series  of  law  lec- 
ttires  while  sitting  on  the  highest  court  in 
the  land. 

American  University  and  iU  law  school  are 
part  of  JiMtice  Fortas'  community;  it  is  part 
of  the  commxmity  where  the  law  firm  of 
Arnold,  Fortas  &  Porter  collects  an  annual 
income  of  man/  millions  of  dollars  in  fees. 
If  Fortas  wanted  to  help  the  law  students 
through  a  series  of  lectures,  why  did  he  not 
welcome  the  opportiulty  to  do  so  free  ol 
charge,  as  a  public  and  academic  service? 
Why  did  not  his  law  firm  put  up  the 
$30,000,  from  which  Fortas'  fee  was  de- 
ducted and  the  remainder  used  to  pay  stu- 
dent tuition  and  administrative  expenses? 

(From  the  Detroit  News,  S^t.  17,  1968 ] 

L.  B.  J.  Adviskd  on  Foetas:  Withobaw  His 

Namk 

The  transcendent  question  before  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  whether  confirmation  of  Abe  Fortas 
as  chief  Justice  will  strengthen  or  further 
imperil  confidence  in  the  Supreme  C!ourt  and 
respect  for  the  law  it  symbolizes.  All  else  U 
frlvolotis. 

This  country  is  torn  by  a  presidential  elec- 
tion. Its  most  frightening  issue  is  whether 
the  American  system  of  Justice  and  order 
imder  law  can  survive. 

In  such  a  setting.  It  is  not  enough  that 
Fortas  is  competent.  Or  even  that  he  is  bril- 
Uant,  articulate  and  approved  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association. 

In  this,  the  court's  crucial  hour,  its  need 
is  greater  than  for  a  successful  lawyer  fam- 
iliar in  government  cliques.  A  hundred  such 
are  at  hand. 

Its  need  Is  for  an  exceptional  man,  a  man 
whose  Image  is  one  of  fortlirtghtness  and 
shining  Integrity  and  the  ability  to  lead 
with  humility.  He  should  be  one  whose 
career  is  untouched  by  deals,  evasions  or  sub- 
terfuges, who  has  never  even  given  the  ap- 
pearance of  compromising  principle. 

The  Senate  must  now  ask  itself  if  it  has 
such  a  paragon  in  Fortas. 

The  backgrotmd  of  the  nomination,  the 
disclosures  forced  grudgingly  from  him  and 
others  by  Michigan  Senator  Robert  P.  Qrtf- 
fin  and  others,  speak  otherwise  of  Fortas. 

There  Is  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren's  resig- 
nation conditioned  on  confirmation  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  appointment.  There  is  Fortas' 
participation  in  White  House  decisions  whUe 
on  the  court.  There  is  that  teaching  fee  of 
more  than  $1,000  an  hour  raised  by  lawyers 
who  may  have  business  before  his  bench. 

Forthrightness  and  a  willingness  to  meet 
challenge  are  not  demonstrated  by  Fortas. 
Only  of  such  stuff  are  great  Judicial  leaders 
made. 

The  administration  trying  to  force  Ftetas' 
confirmation  Is  at  the  same  time  battling  the 
presidential  bid  of  Republican  Richard  M. 
Nixon.  It  is  fond  of  tagging  NUon  "Tricky 
Dick." 
Reverse  the  partisan  positions.  Would  not 
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the  appellation  "Tricky  Abe"  be  hung  on 
Fortas? 

The  administration  may  win  by  sheer  Sen- 
ate nimibers.  It  will  fall  to  put  Fortas  In 
leadership  on  the  court  for  a  lifetime  if  Its 
only  argument  is  that  he  is  the  man  of  the 
hour  for  a  court  in  travail. 

It  is  unconscionable  that  President  John- 
son's arrogance  blinds  him  to  the  court's 
danger.  Or  that  Fortas'  purported  love  of 
the  court  does  not  compel  him  to  withdraw 
before  there  is  vaster  injury  done  it. 


(From  the  Fort  Wayne  News  Sentinel, 

Sept.  4,  1968] 

Adbqoatb  CAtrsK  to  Sat  "No" 

Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson,  through  his  ten- 
ure as  majority  leader  in  the  Senate,  as  Vice 
President  and  In  the  office  of  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  United  States,  has  been  recog- 
nized for  ills  ability  to  manipulate  members 
of  Congress  and  achieve  passage  and  ap- 
proval for  issues  against  overwhelming  odds. 
His  record  shows  him  to  be  a  master  of  the 
politics  of  legislation. 

With  Congress  back  In  session  and  with 
the  President,  by  all  reports,  seeking  to 
"round  out"  the  Image  of  his  Administra- 
tion, we  can  expect  him  to  apply  every  effort 
to  achieve  passage  and  approval  of  the  sev- 
eral Issues  on  which  he  has  been  thwarted 
in  a  hectic  election  year. 

Of  those  measures  and  causes,  none  will 
take  precedence  over  the  confirmation  of 
the  President's  cloee-frtend,  long-time  asso- 
ciate, and  personal  counsel,  Abe  Fortas,  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Much  has  been  made.  In  previous  debate, 
of  the  threat  to  the  traditional  "separation 
of  powers"  of  the  branches  of  government 
In  the  questioning  of  Fortas  with  respect  to 
some  of  his  prior  Supreme  Court  decisions — 
particularly  the  Mallory  case,  in  which  a  con- 
fessed rapist  was  released  because  of  a  delay 
in  his  arraignment. 

Much  less  has  been  said,  however,  re- 
garding the  tlireat  to  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers which  must  ensue  when  a  member  of  one 
branch  of  government  acts  as  a  close  ad- 
viser to  another  branch  of  the  government 
on  matters  which  later  may  come  before  him 
as  a  Jurist. 

When  Sen.  Sam  Ervln,  Jr.,  criticized  the 
Justice  for  intervening  with  a  businessman 
who  had  attacked  the  Vietnam  budget, 
Fortas  replied,  "I'm  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  I  am  still  a  citizen."  Fortas  over- 
looks the  fact  that  government  in  this  coun- 
try frequently  has  denied  those  in  high  of- 
fice— especially  Judges — all  privileges  which 
accord  to  ordinary  citizens. 

wmie  the  Senate  asked  Fortas  about  some 
of  his  decisions  while  on  the  high  bench,  it 
did  not  require  him  to  answer  and  it  did 
not  hold  him  in  contempt  for  his  failure  to 
answer,  which  would  have  been  an  open  con- 
tradiction of  the  Constitution. 

However,  we  note  that  appointments  to 
the  Supreme  Court  be  made  by  the  President 
with  the  "consent  and  advice"  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senate,  like  the  Justice,  cannot  be 
required  to  Justify  Its  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  a  nominee,  nor  give  Its  reasons 
therefor. 

The  manner  in  which  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  resigned  and  then,  after  President 
Johnson  has  nominated  his  successor,  condi- 
tioned his  resignation  on  the  approval  of 
that  successor  can  be  Interpreted  as  noth- 
ing more  than  an  attempt  to  coerce  or  force 
SenatOTlal  approval  for  that  nomination.  It 
bears  aU  the  earmarks  of  a  conspiracy  to 
thwart  the  Intent  of  the  Constitution,  and 
that  is  reason  enough  for  the  Senate  to  re- 
fuse to  confirm  Fortas  for  the  post. 

[From  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot. 
Aug.  15, 1968) 
Bab's  PiiismENT  Misses  the  Point 
William  T.  Oossett.  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  has  endorsed  the  nomi- 


nation of  Abe  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

He  said  that  Justice  Fortas  has  "first  class 
intellectual  equipment  for  the  Job"  and  char- 
acterized the  campaign  of  Sen.  Robert  P. 
Orlffln  of  Michigan  against  the  Fortas  ap- 
pointment as  "unworthy  of  a  United  States 
senator." 

A  good  many  Americans,  and  perhaps  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  may  disagree.  The  question  immedi- 
ately Is  raised  as  to  whether  Mr.  Oossett 
speaks  for  aU  members  of  the  bar  or  only  is 
assuming  the  political  posture  of  a  man  who 
heads  a  professional  group  which  officially 
looks  with  dismay  on  an  attack  of  any  of 
the  brothers. 

More  important,  is  he  sensitive  to  the  po- 
litical nuisances  which  must  be  detected  by 
any  member  of  the  bar  who  chooses  politics 
as  a  career? 

Superb  Intellectual  equipment  and  tech- 
nical training  are  not  quite  enough  for  a  life 
of  public  service.  No  one  questions  Justice 
Fortas'  abilities  as  an  attorney-at-law.  His 
services  to  President  Johnson,  going  back 
to  the  days  of  ttutt  controversial  Texas  con- 
gressional election  which  LBJ  won  by  87 
votes,  should  please  any  client. 

Attorneys  who  enter  politics,  as  so  many 
of  them  do,  have  to  acquire  knowledge  which 
is  not  found  in  the  law  books.  They  have  to 
develop  a  special  feel  for  people  and  for  the 
rightness  and  wrongness  of  situations  which 
defy  adjudication  In  a  court  of  record. 

Attorneys  who  enter  politics  and  fail  to 
break  out  of  their  legalistic  shell  do  nol^go 
far.  Senator  Orlffln  Is  a  lawyer  who  has  ac- 
quired— or  was  born  with — political  skills 
which  enable  him  to  sense  the  mood  of  the 
people  and  their  sense  of  propriety  in  public 
life.  In  no  other  way  can  his  success  in  rock- 
ribbed  Democratic  Michigan  be  accounted 
for. 

Conversely,  lawyers  who  ascend  the  bench 
must  divorce  themselves  completely  from 
partisan  politics.  They  are  not  free  to  act, 
even  on  the  most  informal  basis,  as  advisers 
to  political  figures.  Fortas  has  fiunked  this 
most  important  test,  thus  creating  an  Issue 
in  opposition  to  his  appointment  which  goes 
far  beyond  the  "lame  duck"  concept  first  in- 
voked by  Senator  Orlffln. 

Support  for  his  campaign  against  Fortas 
is  snowballing  primarily  because  it  has  merit. 
It  win  be  affected  only  slightly  by  the  denun- 
ciation from  the  head  of  the  ABA  who  may 
be  a  great  lawyer,  but  obviously  has  little 
feel  for  politics  and  the  concerns  of  the 
people. 

[From  the  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot. 

JiUy  30.  19681 

Senate   Doing   Its   Dott 

The  challenge  to  the  nomination  of  JusUce 
Abe  Fortas  as  chief  Justice  In  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  and  a  possible  filibuster 
later  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  are  attract- 
ing a  great  deal  of  attention  because  this 
sort  of  tiling  ordinarily  is  not  done. 

The  grilling  of  Justice  Fortas  by  commit- 
tee members  has  precedents,  although  the 
practice  in  recent  years  has  been  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  give  almost  automatic  approval  to  a 
President's  selections  for  the  highest  court. 

Since  1900  only  five  nominees  for  the  court 
have  faced  serious  challenges,  the  most  recent 
one  being  when  the  present  dean  of  the  court. 
Justice  Hugo  Black,  who  was  nominated  by 
PrankUn  D.  Roosevelt  in  1937." 

Individual  senators  may  take  potshots  at 
nominees  but  seldom  does  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee put  prospective  Justices  on  the  pan. 

The  assumption  might  be  that  the  Senate 
has  been  rather  neglectful  of  its  constitu- 
tional duties  in  this  regard. 

As  the  President  has  the  power  and  the 
duty  to  name  members  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
so  does  the  Senate  have  the  power  to  ex- 
amine them  and  to  reject  them  if,  in  its  con- 
sidered opinion,  they  do  not  belong  on  the 


highest  tribunal.  The  so-called  "lame  duck" 
status  of  President  J(Anson  does  not  pre- 
vent him  from  making  a  nomination  when 
a  vacancy  occurs,  or  Impends,  on  the  court. 

Political  considerations  rarely  enter  the 
discussions  with  respect  to  Supreme  Court 
nominees,  but  this  has  taken  place  In  the 
Fortas  case  because  of  the  Justice's  long  and 
political  association  with  the  man  who 
named  him  to  the  high  post.  This  led  to  the 
charge  of  "cronyism"  as  raised  by  Michigan's 
Sen.  Robert  P.  Griffin. 

The  Justice  has  not  come  off  particularly 
well  In  the  Judiciary  Committee  hearings,  al- 
though even  his  opponents  conceded  :that  the 
full  Senate  would  approve  his  nomination, 
given  the  chance  to  vote. 

Even  the  Justice's  supporters  admit  that 
he  has  been  damaged  by  revelation  of  his 
continued  close  association  with  President 
Johnson,  a  situation  which  seemingly  vio- 
lates the  principle  of  separation  of  powers 
among   the   ttiree   branches   of   government. 

An  inept  memorandum  of  defense  for 
Justice  Fortas,  Issued  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment, has  added  fuel  to  the  fires  of 
the  "cronyism"  charge,  rather  than  quench 
them. 

For  the  American  people,  who  like  to  be- 
lieve that  their  Supreme  Court  Justices 
dwell  in  a  stratosphere  where  the  taint  of 
politics  never  penetrates,  this  has  been  an 
unnerving  experience. 

Perhaps  they  are  wondering  why  Fortas 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  as  an  associate 
Justice  on  the  court  without  asking  a  few 
questions.  * 

The  prospects  of  his  being  denied  a  pro- 
motion through  a  Senate  filibuster  appear 
strong.  That  will  provide  another  painful 
experience  in  the  fight  over  Fortas  and  the 
elevation  to  the  court  of  Homer  Thornberry. 
who  Is  marked  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the 
bench  created  when  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren's resignation  Is  accepted  by  the  President. 

Political  appointments  to  the  court  are 
not.  of  course,  uncommon.  Chief  Justice 
Warren  wsis  placed  there  by  President  E:isen- 
hower  as  a  consolation  prize  when  his  Cali- 
fornia "favorite  son"  delegation  was 
switched  to  Eisenhower  in  1952  at  the  urg- 
ing of  Richard  M.  Nixon.  (Critics  of  the 
"Warren  Court"  sometimes  forget  what  hap- 
pened and  who  really  is  responsible  for  the 
presence  of  the  controversial  chief  Justice 
on  the  court. ) 

Presidents  generally  app>oint  to  the  court 
men  who,  they  believe,  will  follow  their  own 
philosophies.  Sometimes  the  chief  execu- 
tives are  surprised  because  history  shows 
that  no  one  can  predict  how  a  Justice  will 
react  to  given  situations  once  he  is  on  the 
court. 

Seldom  does  prior  experience  on  the  bench 
and  a  record  for  high  achievement  as  a  Ju- 
rist, figure  in  the  nominations.  The  practice 
m  the  Senate  Is  to  go  along,  even  with  the 
most  political  appointments. 

Thus  the  rebellion  against  the  Fortas  ap- 
pointment, even  though  it  may  fall,  repre- 
sents a  laudable  effort  by  at  least  a  few  sen- 
ators to  carry  out  their  constitutional  duty 
of  examining  nominees  for  the  bench  and 
to  determine  whether  they  are  qualified. 

Pain  which  may  l>e  caused  to  the  appoin- 
tee or  the  man  who  submitted  bis  name  are 
incidental. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  July  21,  1068] 
A  CotTRT  Above  Sitspicion 

Issue:  What  must  be  done  to  remove  any 
doubts  about  the  judiciary's  independence 
from  executive  branch  or  other  influence? 

Testimony  last  week  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  on  the  nomination  of 
Associate  Justice  Abe  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  eUcited  the  infor- 
mation that  Fortas,  while  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  several  times  was  asked  by  President 
Johnson  for  bis  counsel  on  certain  executive 
matters. 
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that  might  come 
tlon  he  read  Into 
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Fortu  conflmo  kI  three  specific  instancM 
of  extrftjudlcUI  a  :tlTlty. 
He  testified  tbi  t  one  Involved  reading,  but 
'"  no,  disapproving,  the  text 

statement  on  the  Detroit 

riots  issued  by  tne  President.  On  other  oc- 
casions Fortas  « as  asked  to  participate  In 
meetings  on  Viet  lam.  Here,  he  Indicated,  he 
limited  himself  t }  a  sort  of  summing  up  of 
arguments  by  th )  other  participants  of  the 
meetings. 

In  a  third  case  Fortas  telephoned  "a  dear 
and  old  friend"    o  take  Issue  with  a  state- 
ment that  had  b^en  made  about  the  coat  of 
Whether  this  action  came 
he  President  the  aaaoclate 
lay. 

questions  concerning  the 

of    this    actions.    Fortas 

President  never  talked  to 


the  Vietnam  war 
at  the  behest  of 
Justice  would  not 
In  response  to 
Implicit  proprlet, 
testified  that  the 
him    "about   anyl  aing   before    the   court   or 


>efore  the  court."  In  addl- 
the  record  a  long  list  of 


examples,  gomg  bi  ck  to  the  time  of  President 
Washington  and  Chief  Justice  John  Jay. 
wherein  member^  of  the  court  were  called 
upon  by  various  Presidents  for  advice  or 
other  services. 

.  There  .was.  qui  e  correct,  nothing  unprec- 
edented In  the  a(  vlsory  activities  performed 
by  Fortas  at  Mr.  Johnson's  request.  Indeed, 
the  record  Indlcat  ea  that  In  times  past  other 
Supreme  Court  jx  stlces  were  far  more  active 
In  Involving  theiiselves  at  presidential  re- 
quest In  executlv  >  matters.  Nor,  It  must  be 
said.  Is  there  ar  j  Information  to  suggest 
that  either  the  ui  oclate  Justice  or  the  Presi- 
dent acted  with    lonsclous  Impropriety. 

The  real  Issue  irought  out  In  the  Fortas 
testimony,  howevt  r,  does  not  concern  prece- 
dence or  the  ethli  al  correctness  In  the  par- 
ticular relatlonshl  >  between  Mr.  Johnson  and 
his  old  friend,  per  lonal  lawyer  and  longtime 
adviser,  subsequei  t  to  the  time  Fortas  was 
elevated  to  the  hlg  i  court. 

The  real  Issue  it  the  potential  or  Implicit 
threat  posed  to  t  he  Independence  of  the 
Judiciary  by  the  wactlce  of  calling  upon 
members  of  the  S  iipreme  Court  for  extra- 
judicial counsel  or  other  services,  formal  or 
informal. 

Simply  to  put  t  te  question  this  way.  In 
view  of  the  know  i  historical  background, 
might  be  consider*  d  a  gross  oversimplifica- 
tion of  a  problem  if  great  magnitude,  com- 
plexity and  dellcac] . 

Yet.  however  anc  ent  or  oftentimes  Ignored 
by  honorable  men-  -Presidents  and  Supreme 
Court  Justices  alike — the  problem  does  re- 
main :  how  Is  the  ^  ery  fine  line  to  be  drawn 
to  Insure  as  far  as  >osslble  a  true  separation 
of  powers  between  the  Judicial  and  other 
branches  of  govern  nent?  And  what  must  be 
done  to  remove  a ;  much  as  possible  any 
basis  for  doubt  or  lusplclon  concerning  the 
Independence  of  tht  Court  from  the  Influence 
of  the  executive? 

Again,  the  hlstc  rlcal  record  underscores 
the  difficulty  In  irrlvlng  at  a  practical 
answer. 

Presidents  iisual  y  appoint  to  the  high 
court  men  with  ^  hose  opinions  they  are 
familiar  and  whoe  i  Judgments  they  trust. 
Frequently  these  are  persons  on  whose  ad- 
vice and  experience  Chief  Executives  have 
come  to  depend,  or  whoee  prestige  is  such  as 
to  make  them  con  Idered  Indispensable  for 
certain  off-the-ben(  h  assignments. 

Can  it  be  asked  :hat  these  men.  once  on 
the  bench,  sever  ai  ties  which  might  In- 
volve them  In  the  \  orklngs  of  the  executive 
branch,  whether  a  i  formal  appointees  to 
ad  hoc  commission  I  or  tribunals  or  as  In- 
formal confidants  o '  Presidents? 

It  Is  a  hard  dema  ad  to  make,  but  It  must 
be  made  nonethelei  a.  For  Just  as  Supreme 
Court  Justices  are  enjoined  by  tradition, 
common  sense  and  conscientiousness  from' 
Involvement  in  parllaan  poUtlcs.  so  should 
they  also  be  expected  to  refrain  from  any 
involvement  which  Wght  tend  to  call  Into 
question  their  Inde  wndence  from  outalde 


pressures  or  the  freedom  and  autonomy  of 
the  court. 

We  emphasize  again  that  we  are  Ulklng 
about  a  potential  for  misjudgment  or  out- 
side doubts  about  the  propriety  of  a  Supreme 
Court  member's  activities,  rather  than  draw- 
ing Inferences  about  activities  known  to 
have  taken  place.  In  so  doing  we  believe  we 
are  following  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

The  drafters  of  that  document  singled  out 
the  members  of  the  federal  Judiciary,  alone 
among  the  various  branches  of  government, 
as  being  entitled  to  lifetime  appointments, 
conditional  only  on  good  behavior. 

Their  aim  was  to  guarantee  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  courts  from  political  or  pop- 
ular interference.  That  aim  remains  valid  and 
noble,  though  we  would  add  to  It  this:  that 
the  courts,  and  particularly  the  Supreme 
Court,  should  be  as  free  as  possible  not  sim- 
ply from  outside  influences,  but  from  sus- 
picion as  well. 

The  Fortas  hearing  has  served  to  highlight 
an  old  but  heretofore  largely  ignored  prob- 
lem. It  has  also  pointed  the  way  toward  an 
answer  to  that  problem,  by  which  present 
and  future  members  of  the  court  and  the 
executive  might  well  be  instructed. 


September  23,  1968 


(From    the   St.    Louis   Olobe-Oemocrat, 

July  18.  19681 

Thumbs  Down  on  Fobtas 

President  Johnson's  nomination  of  Justice 

Abe  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 

States  Supreme  Court  to  succeed  Earl  Warren 

is  patently  not  In  the  best  interest  of  the 

nation.  The  Senate  should  refuse  to  confirm 

Mr.   Fortas'    nomination    for    a    numl>er    of 

reasons. 

Justice  Fortas'  appearance  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  is  notable  for  his 
lack  of  candor. 

His  answers  to  the  conunittee's  questions 
demean  the  public's  ability  to  see  through  his 
facade  of  patriotism. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  that  Mr.  Fortas  la  so 
naive  as  to  believe  the  American  public  will 
accept  his  position  that  no  cases  have,  or 
will  ever,  come  before  the  court  which  In- 
volve matters  on  which  he  consulted  with 
the  President. 

Justice  Fortas  reluctantly  conceded  he  had 
sat  In  on  Presidential  conferences  about  Viet- 
nam and  riots. 

It's  scarcely  possible  that  the  infamous 
Dr.  Benjamin  Spock  and  his  despicable  allies, 
including  the  Tale  chaplain.  Rev.  WilUam 
Sloane  Coflln,  will  not  carry  an  appeal  from 
their  anti-draft  conspiracy  conviction  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

It  Is  wholly  reasonable  to  assume  that  legal 
disputes  arising  from  riots  and  lawlessness 
In  the  streets  will  reach  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  defies  credulity  to  believe  that  President 
Johnson  and  Justice  Fortas  idled  away  their 
precious  time  with  an  exercise  in  futility  by 
coming  to  no  conclusions  when  the  two  met 
on  the  subject  of  Vietnam  and  riots. 

Having  advanced  or  concurred  In  a  poeltldn 
on  the  two  subjects  with  the  President,  Jus- 
tice Fortas  is  now  in  the  position,  when  an 
issue  touching  on  these  subjects  arises  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  of  having  to  decide  the  case 
before  him  on  the  basis  of  his  former  posi- 
tion or  repudiate  that  position.  In  either 
event  the  litigants  would  not  Ukely  be  ac- 
corded the  Justice  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
If  Mr.  Fortas  is  so  ingenuous  as  to  believe 
that  no  cases  Involving  Vietnam  issues  or 
riots  will  come  before  his  court  then  he  is 
an  impossible  nominee  for  Chief  Justice  and 
a  questionable  member  of  the  court  even 
at  the  Justice  level. 

If  Mr.  Fortas  U  deliberately  attempting  to 
deceive  the  American  public  by  his  position 
that  matters  of  this  type  will  not  come  be- 
fore the  court,  there  Is  grave  doubt  he  has 
any  business  on  the  court  at  all. 

Consistency  and  precedent  have  all  but  dis- 
appeared from  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  to  the  visual  despair  of  all  Americans, 
and  particularly  the  legal  profession.  They 


have   been   supplanted    by   sociological    in- 
terpretation and  pressure. 

DlsUsteful  as  Chief  Justice  Warren  is  and 
has  been  to  many  Americans,  he  Is  entitled 
to  full  credit  for  consistency. 

It  U  too  much  for  the  President,  in  the 
pattern  of  cronyism,  to  foist  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  high  priest  of  expediency  and 
sociological  law  as  Chief  JusUce  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  Sept   15 

1968) 
Wht  Fobtas  Should  Not  Be  CoNmuED 
(By  James  J.  KUpatrlck) 
A  showdown  is  approaching  on  the  con- 
firmation of  Abe  Fortas  as  chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States.  Those  who  oppose  con- 
firmaUon  have  baaed  their  opposition  on 
grounds  of  pollUcs.  propriety  and  principle. 
Any  one  of  the  three  polnu  should  sufllce. 
If  the  polittcal  argument  depended  solely 
upon  a  partisan  charge  of  "cronyism,"  or 
upon  the  feeble  proposition  that  an  outgoing 
President  ought  not  to  exercise  his  constitu- 
tional power  of  appointment,  the  argiunent 
would  be  worthless.  This  is  not  the  point. 
The  point  here  goes  rather  to  the  doubleplay 
that  Chief  JusUce  Earl  Warren  has  sought 
to  pull  off  with  Lyndon  Johnson.  The  Senate 
has  every  JUght  to  rebuke  Warren  for  hU 
devious  attempt  to  assure  the  nomination 
of  a  successor  he  regards  as  suitably  liberal. 
Warren  started  this  whole  business;  he  was 
the  one  who  proposed  to  play  politics  with 
his  high  ofllce;  and  he  ought  to  be  slapped 
down. 

The  second  argument  is  that  Fortas,  on 
the  record,  has  not  displayed  that  sense  of 
instincUve  propriety  the  country  rightfully 
may  expect  of  a  chief  Justice.  If  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers  means  anything  it 
means  that  a  Jiwtlce  of  the  Supreme  Court 
ought  not  to  be  hovering  at  a  President's 
elbow,  counseling  him  on  matters  of  high 
policy.  Fortas  has  admitted  such  counsel  on 
questions  of  Vietnam  and  urban  riots.  If  the 
doctrine   of   Judicial    decorimi    means   any- 
thing, it  means  that  judges  should  confine 
their   pronouncements    upon    current   ques- 
Uons  of  law  to  their  own  Judicial  opinions. 
That  is  what  they  are  paid  for.  But  Fortas 
saw  nothing  wrong  in  delivering  himself  of 
a   long  essay   upon   civil   disobedience— the 
hottest  Judicial  issue  of  the  day— which  he 
then  copyrighted  and  peddled   for  personal 
profit  at  50  cents  a  copy  in  the  newsstands. 
If    challenge,    based    upon    politics    and 
propriety,  are  not  enough,  senators  surely 
have  every  right— given  this  opportunity— to 
base  their  decision  upon  principles  of  con- 
sUtutional  construction.   It   is  nonsense  to 
contend,  as  some  of  Fortas'  defenders  are 
contending,  that  thU  is  none  of  the  Senate's 
business.  ThU  U  precisely  the  Senate's  busi- 
ness. 

What  are  the  constitutional  principles  of 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas?  They  may  fairly  be  In- 
ferred from  his  record  on  the  court  these 
past  three  years.  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
such  as  his  admirable  dissent  last  April  in 
the  reapportionment  case  of  Avery  v.  Mid- 
land County,  the  record  of  Mr.  Justice  For- 
tas Is  a  record  of  consistent  activism. 

That  record  is  symobilzed.  for  some  of  us, 
in  Fortas'  vote  in  June  of  1967  to  reverse  the 
conviction  of  a  Los  Angeles  smut  merchant 
by  the  name  of  Harry  Schackman.  The  case 
Involved  a  14-mlnute  silent  film  strip.  By 
every  yardstick  the  high  court  Itself  has  laid 
down,  this  filthy  peepshow  was  obscene  as  a 
matter  of  law.  A  trial  Jury  said  so;  the  Cali- 
fornia appellate  court  said  so;  a  respected 
federal  district  Judge  found  It  "clearly,  un- 
equivocally, and  Incontrovertlbly  obscene 
and  pornographic  In  the  hard-core  sense." 

But  Fortas  cast  a  decisive  vote  in  the  Su- 
preme Court's  5-4  per  curiam  reversal.  It  is 
Immaterial  that  Black,  Douglas,  Stewart 
and  White  voted  with  him.  Their  names  are 
not  before  the  Senate.  The  question  is 
whether  the  constitutional  principle  impUc- 
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Itly  approved  by  Fortas  In  the  Schackman 
case — the  principle  that  "free  speech"  pro- 
tecU  pornography  such  as  ttfls — is  the  kind 
of  constitutional  principle  the  Senate  wants 
in  a  chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Senators  are — or  ought  to  be — something 
more  than  the  rubber  stamps.  Given  the 
opportunity,  they  have  the  power  and  the 
duty  to  Judge  our  Judges,  not  by  the  cum- 
bersome and  technical  process  of  trying  an 
Impeachment,  but  by  giving  or  withholding 
their  advice  and  consent  to  nomination  or 
promotion.  Such  opportunities  come  rarely 
at  the  level  of  the  high  court — no  compara- 
ble opportunity  has  arisen  since  the  eleva- 
tion of  Stone  In  1941 — but  the  rarity  adds 
value  to  the  Fortas  case.  Viewing  the  Schack- 
man decision  not  In  Isolation,  but  as  a 
symbol  of  the  whole  record,  the  Senate  ought 
to  vote  nay. 


THE  MOVEMENT  TO  ISOLATIONISM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Columnist 
Marquis  Childs.  writing  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  today,  tells  of  the  apparently 
organized  move  afoot  to  reverse  this 
country's  foreign  policy  in  favor  of  iso- 
lationism. It  Is  reflected  In  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  as  Chllds  docu- 
ments, and  elsewhere  across  the  land. 

I.  too,  see  the  spread  of  an  Isolation- 
ist tendency — a  tendency  dangerous  not 
only  to  this  coimtry,  but  to  the  world. 
Presently  at  stake  Is  the  future  of  the 
International  Development  Association. 

We  should  all  carefully  consider  the 
campaign  which  is  underway  to  under- 
cut America's  longstanding  foreign  pol- 
icy and  revert  to  an  Inflexible  anticom- 
munism  which  would  close  the  doors  on 
progress  toward  a  more  lasting  peace.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Chllds' 
column,  entitled  "Earthquake  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Eastr«uaxx  in  the  FoancM  Relations 

COMICITTEX 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 

Around  the  walls  of  the  conference  room 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
In  the  Capitol  are  the  photographs  of  the 
committee  chairmen  back  across  the  years. 
These  men  were  the  focus  of  power  in  Amer- 
ica's dealings  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  lines  of  their  authority  running  back  to 
state,  district,  township,  to  the  forks  of  the 
creek  in  a  simpler  time. 

Something  is  happening  to  the  lines  of 
communication  today.  Even  in  the  quiet  of 
the  conference  room  with  its  big  green  baize 
table  there  is  audible  the  distant  rumbling 
of  a  political  earthquake  threatening  to 
shatter  them  entirely. 

Call  it  a  new  Isolationism  or.  in  the  gut 
language  of  Oeorge  C.  Wallace.  Just  fed  up 
with  all  those  foreigners  who  never  help  us. 
the  very  base  of  American  foreign  policy  In 
the  postwar  years  Is  in  Jeopardy.  The  name 
of  the  game  covering  a  broad  range  of  ac- 
tion has  been  foreign  aid.  The  premise  was 
that  the  rich  nations,  with  the  United  States 
the  richest  of  all.  were  duty-bound  to  share 
a  part  of  their  wealth  through  loans  and 
granu  for  the  new  developing  nations.  With- 
out such  sharing  the  rich  nations  on  the 
small  island  of  affluence  in  Western  Europe 
and  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  be 
overwhelmed  by  violence  and  disorder  among 
three-fourths  of  the  world's  people  living  m 
hopeless  poverty. 

One  of  the  means  for  sharing  the  wealth 
Is  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, an  afflUate  of  the  World  Bank  created 


to  make  soft  loans  to  struggling  new  nations. 
IDA  makes  loans  for  50  years  without  in- 
terest with  no  repayment  required  for  the 
first  10  years.  The  United  States  contracted 
with  the  other  have  nations  to  provide  $480  - 
000,000— $160,000,000  a  year  for  three  years— 
for  IDA. 

But  now  poor  IDA  is  In  grave  trouble. 
Members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee who  formerly  pledged  their  support  are 
opposed  or  uncertain.  It  seems  Impossible  to 
get  a  quorum  so  that  a  vote  can  be  taken  to 
move  the  authorization  onto  the  Senate 
floor.  The  future  if  IDA  ever  reaches  the 
floor  is  dark  and  dubious. 

Conscientious  Senators  who  in  the  past 
have  supported  the  over-all  policy  grumble 
about  how  tight  money  and  hard  loans  stand 
in  the  way  of  development  programs  here  at 
home.  Sen.  Albert  Gore  of  Tennessee  talked 
m  a  lengthy  committee  session  of  how  a 
high  school  In  his  home  town  could  not  get 
funds  to  put  in  a  proper  sewerage  line  so 
that  a  playing  field  would  not  be  a  health 
hazard.  And  yet  here  we  are  proposing  to 
make  money  available  for  countries  around 
the  world  without  any  Interest  charge  and 
no  paymenta  for  10  years. 

The  proposed  capital  for  the  new  Asian 
bank  Is  In  trouble.  The  House  Appropriations 
Committee  has  Just  cut  President  Johnson's 
requested  $2.9  billion  for  foreign  aid  nearly  in 
half.  Whacking  at  every  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  Committee  cut  the  requested 
technical  and  cooperation  loans  for  South 
American  nations  from  $625.000  000  to 
$365,000,000. 

While  all  this  goes  on,  with  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committae  staff  trying  hard  to 
keep  the  train  on  the  tracks,  the  chairman 
Is  In  his  native  Arkansas  fighting  for  survival. 
Sen.  J.  William  Fulbrlght  faces  a  challenge 
to  his  authority — to  his  views  on  foreign  pol- 
icy as  they  rub  current  prejudices  raw— that 
U  part  of  the  earthquake  threatening  the 
established  political  structure. 

Charies  Bernard,  Pulbrtghfs  Republican 
opponent,  a  wealthy  planter-businessman, 
charges  him  with  being  "soft  on  Commu- 
nism." He  wante  to  recognize  Red  China.  He 
gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  in  Viet- 
nam. He  Is  for  trade  relations  with  the  Com- 
munist coimtrtes  In  Eastern  Europe.  That  is 
the  Indictment  contained  In  a  300.000  mail- 
ing out  of  state  appealing  for  funds.  A  simi- 
lar mailing  of  275.000  is  shortly  to  go  within 
Arkansas. 

There  Is  evidence  that  thU  Is  part  of  a 
nationally  organized  movement  to  reverse 
American  policy  in  favor  of  a  hard-line  antl- 
Communlst  Isolationism.  H.  L.  Hunt,  the 
well-advertised  Texas  billionaire,  boasting 
that  he  replaced  moderate  Sen.  Thomas 
Kuchel  with  flaming,  hard-line  Max  Rafferty 
in  California's  Republican  primary,  says  he 
will  do  the  same  thing  with  Fulbrlght. 

Hunt  is  out  for  Wallace.  While  his  claims 
Of  big-money  contributions  rarely  match  the 
reporta  of  candidates'  finance  chairman,  in 
hU  crepuscular  fashion  he  stimulates  other 
oU-rlch  contributors.  The  paradox  in  Arkan- 
sas In  this  strangest  of  political  years  is  that 
apparently  many  voters  for  Wallace  will  also 
vote  for  Fulbrlght— bumper  stickers  link  the 
two  names. 

Currently  82  nations  are  receiving  foreign 
aid,  a  few  such  as  India  cmd  Pakistan  larg^ 
amounts,  the  rest  drtbleta.  Serious  observers 
believe  that  part  of  the  disillusions  and  frus- 
tration may  grow  from  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gram has  never  been  revised  and  reappraised. 
It  has  grown  like  a  spreading  banyan  tree 
throwing  down  roote  here,  there  and 
everywhere. 


JOINT  EXPORT  ASSOCIATION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  years  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  I  have  introduced  legislation 


to  increase  the  sale  of  American  products 
abroad  and  strongly  favored  other  meas- 
ures with  similar  objectives.  A  major 
portion  of  our  balance-of-payments  re- 
ceipts results  from  the  sale  of  U.S.  goods 
in  foreign  markets.  These  sales  also  are 
a  significant  source  of  Income  for  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  business  firms. 

The  possibilities  of  export  growth  have 
been  exemplified  by  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington whose  exporters  sold  abroad  an 
estimated  $626  million  worth  of  manu- 
factured goods  in  1966.  These  increased 
sales  placed  Washington  first  among  the 
50  States  in  per  cayita  exports  of  manu- 
factured goods.  In  addition,  foreign  sales 
of  agricultural  products  represent  24  per- 
cent of  the  State's  cash  receipts  from 
farm  marketing,  or  $155  million. 

Added  employment  for  many  citizens 
of  Washington  is  provided  by  the  foreign 
trade  of  other  States  using  our  commu- 
nications facilities.  Foreign  trade  moving 
through  the  Washington  Customs  Dis- 
trict and  our  State's  seaports,  last  year 
showed  a  gain  of  about  20  percent  over 
the  $1.5  billion  total  in  1966. 

During  the  first  half  of  1968,  US.  ex- 
ports were  at  a  seasonally  adjusted  rate 
of  $32.8  billion,  a  gain  of  70  percent  from 
the  $19.6  billion  in  1960.  During  this 
same  period,  however,  our  unprecedented 
prosperity  resulted  in  greatly  increased 
demands  for  imported  products.  Coupled 
with  other  overseas  expenditures,  this 
helped  to  Increase  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit,  which  has  been  a  serious 
problem  for  a  number  of  years. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  January  1965 
I  Introduced  S.  558,  the  proposed  Export 
Expansion  Act,  to  help  meet  this  prob- 
lem. At  that  time  administration  officials 
generally  stated  that  In  view  of  certain 
changes  then  being  made  the  proposed 
legislatlbn  did  not  seem  necessary.  In 
February  1966,  proposals  included  in 
S.  558  received  strong  endorsement  from 
the  National  Export  Expansion  Council, 
a  blue  ribbon  group  of  American  busi- 
nessmen and  bankers  established  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  provide  ad- 
vice on  behalf  of  the  American  business 
community  with  respect  to  the  export 
expansion  programs. 

The  full  urgency  of  action  on  export 
expansion  was  emphasized  on  January  1 
of  this  year  by  President  Johnson's 
balance-of-payments  message.  Since 
then  the  Government  has  moved  to 
develop  and  Implement  new  means  of  in- 
creasing export  sales  of  our  products.  I 
have  strongly  supported  these  moves, 
both  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  In  my  ap- 
pearances before  business  groups  and 
discussions  with  Individual  businessmen. 
One  of  the  proposals,  which  seeks  ob- 
jectives similar  to  those  sought  in  S.  558, 
is  for  a  joint  export  association  pro- 
gram with  the  objectives  of  helping  ex- 
porters expamd  their  operations;  assist- 
ing nonexporters  to  enter  the  field 
through  providing  a  new  technique  for 
exporting  and  assisting  companies  to 
enter  new  markets  and  Introduce  new 
products  abroad. 

The  start  of  this  joint  export  associa- 
tion program  to  help  manufacturers  sell 
abroad  was  announced  recently  by  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  C.  R.  Smith. 
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assure  knowledge  of  this 
1^  greatest  possible  number 
I  should  like  to  read  a 
press  release  to  this  announcement  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce: 

Secretary  of  Commerce  C.  R.  Smith  today 
announced  the  start  of  a  Joint  Export  Asso- 
ciation ( JEA)  p  -ogram  to  help  groups  of  U.S. 
manufacturers  I  cost  sales  In  foreign  markets. 

"The  CoDune!  ce  Department  Is  ready  now 
to  receive  prop  isals  from  groups  that  wish 
to  apply  for  t  kls  cost-sharing  assistance," 
Secretary  Smltfc  said.  "We  urge  potential  ex- 
porters as  well  a  i  those  already  selling  abroad 
to  study  carefu  lly  this  new  program. 

"The  JEA  proi  ;ram  will  be  a  key  part  of  the 
President's  pro  7am  to  Involve  more  US. 
firms  In  substan  tlally  greater  sales  activity  In 
international  mi  rkets. 

"Too  many  fli  oos.  acting  alone,  find  It  im- 
possible to  maki  the  sustained  effort  needed 
to  stimulate  sal  ss  of  their  products  abroad. 
Through  a  pool!  ig  of  resources,  the  JEA  pro- 
gram is  deslgnei  [  to  correct  this  problem." 

Under  the  pr  >gram,  announced  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  a  his  balance-of-payments 
mes^Me  of  Jan  1,  1968,  the  Government  will 
enter*Into  conaacts  with  groups  of  firms  to 
undertake  marxet  development  and  promo- 
tional activities  for  selected  products  abroad. 

The  Commerce  Department  will  assume  up 
to  60  percent  o '  the  cost  of  any  one  project. 
Oroups  seeking  Commerce  aid  must  submit 
detailed  market  ng  plans  covering  a  two-year 
period. 

Commerce  Is  earmarking  $750,000  to  get 
the  JEA  progra  n  under  way  in  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Oroups  consli  lered  eligible  for  support  In- 
elude  trade  asso  stations  or  their  components; 
groups  of  firms  operating  under  the  leader- 
ship of  expoi  t  management  companies; 
groups  organize  d  under  the  Webb-Pomerene 
Act;  and  group  1  of  firms  organised  specifi- 
cally  to  coopei  ite   with   the  JEA   program. 

Applicants  t  lould  submit  proposals  to 
Joint  Export  I.  ssoclatlon.  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national CcmuEBrce  (BIC-9aa).  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Comm  irce,  Washington.  D.C.  30230. 
Telephone:  Arei  Code  302-967-A341.  An  In- 
struction sheet  "Guideline  for  Preparation 
of  Joint  Export  Association  Proposals,"  Is 
available.  Propc  lals  must  contain  Identifica- 
tion of  firms,  ]  roducts  and  markata;  a  de- 
scription of  pli  nned  promotional  activities; 
and  estimated  1  udget;  and  expected  results. 

Among  the  p  romotlonal  activities  eligible 
for  support  ar<  advertising  and  publicity; 
participation  li  trade  exhibitions;  market 
research;  suppl  'ing  samples  and  technical 
data:  preparing  and  submitting  bids;  over- 
seas promotlona  visits;  training  of  sales  and 
service  personni  1;  product  um  familiariza- 
tion programs:  ( nd  operation  of  sales  ofllces, 
showrooms,  war  ihouses  and  service  centers. 

Industry  grou  >s  will  have  operational  re- 
sponsibility for  I  verseas  market  development 
plans.  The  Com  nerce  Department  will  pro- 
vide planning  a  ad  other  assistance,  includ- 
ing coordlnatlOE  with  other  federal  agencies. 

In  selecting  p  rojects  for  support,  the  De- 
partment will  f(  llow  these  guidelines: 

Projects  and  ]  roducts  must  be  suitable  to 
produce  signlfla  nt  continuing  export  growth 
results  within  \  tro  to  three  years; 

Projects  miu  ;  be  supplemental  to  any 
other  overseas  tlTorts,  would  not  be  under- 
taken without  FEA  assistance  and  have  the 
prospect  of  lea*  ing  to  a  substantial  increase 
in  existing  pro<  uct  sales; 

Projects  will  lot  result  In  a  duplication  of 
effort  for  products  and  markets  already  un- 
der successful  pevelopment  by  other  U.S. 
firms.  I 

The  Department  will  encourage  participa- 
tion by  smaller  oiislneeses  and  firms  new  to 
the  project  marl  :et. 

The  Federal  R  sglster  of  Atigust  9.  1968  sets 
forth  the  detalU  d  requirements  under  which 
the  J£\  prograi  i  will  operate. 


THE  MAN  IN  THE  GLASS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  like  most 
Senators,  one  of  the  first  things  I  do 
when  I  get  my  copy  of  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  Is  to  turn  to  the  weekly 
column  submitted  by  our  esteemed  and 
beloved  Senate  Chaplain,  Dr.  Frederick 
Brown  Harris. 

Without  exception  Dr.  Harris'  weekly 
columns  are  inspirational,  and  I,  per- 
sonally, found  his  column  in  the  Septem- 
ber 22  issue  of  the  Simday  Star  especially 
thought  provoking.  He  spoke  In  direct 
and  simple  language  of  the  Importance 
for  the  individual  to  be  true  to  himself. 
He  quoted  a  poem  entitled  "The  Man  in 
the  Olass,"  which  was  read  in  this  Cham- 
ber over  20  years  ago  by  one  of  our  for- 
mer colleagues,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey,  Albert  W.  Hawkes, 
when  he  made  his  farewell- speech  to  the 
Senate. 

As  a  valedictory,  that  speech  of  Sena- 
tor Hawkes  has  never  been  exceeded.  For 
years  I  have  recommended  it  as  required 
reading  to  our  young  people  who  express 
a  serious  Interest  in  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. There  is  another  passage  from 
that  speech  which  is  worth  repeating: 

If  the  current  abuse  of  free  speech  and 
propaganda  is  continued,  it  could  well  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  the  safeguards  which 
protect  free  speech.  Thvis  free  speech  could 
prove  to  be  Its  own  executioner. 

Unless  we  as  a  people  redeem  our  morals, 
rebuild  our  character,  and  recognize  the 
mandates  of  our  God  differently  than  we  have 
been  and  are  doing,  then  we  will  not  have 
the  fiber  and  the  courage  to  do  the  things 
necessary  to  pay  for  the  preservation  of  Indi- 
vidual freedom  In  Its  true  sense. 

So  long  as  a  majority  of  o\u  people  seek  to 
give  less  for  a  dollar,  they  will  get  less  for  a 
dollar,  and  If  they  are  going  to  be  led  astray 
by  the  philosophy  that  they  can  get  some- 
thing for  nothing  or  that  the  world  owes  a 
living  to  the  indolent,  the  shiftless,  and  the 
sluggards — there  Is  no  hope  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  America. 

My  regard  for  Mr.  Harris'  column,  in 
yesterday's  Sunday  Star,  is  such  that  I 
recommend  it  to  those  Senators  who  may 
have  missed  it  and  to  all  others  who  may 
read  the  Congressional  Record.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SnxBS  or  THE  Spoit:  Tbx  Man  in  tbx  Itouioa 
(By  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris) 

In  a  store  window  in  the  Capital  of  the 
Nation  a  recent  conspicuous  placard  an- 
nounced, "mirrors  for  sale.''  Now,  in  all  the 
world  there  is  nothing  more  vital  for  any 
individual  person  than  to  see  his  own  like- 
ness in  a  looking-glass.  Such  a  reflection 
never  tells  one  the  facts  about  others,  but 
Just  the  brutal  truth  about  himself. 

That  was  why  In  merrle  England  good 
Queen  Bess  got  rid  of  the  mirrors  in  her 
palace  because  of  what  the  royal  looking- 
glass  told  about  herself.  There  is  always  one 
petition  In  the  complete  prayer — "show  me 
myself."  It  was  Tennyson  who  penned  that 
majestic  line,  "Be  loyal  to  the  royal  In  your- 
self." 

St.  James  put  It  exactly  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment— "For  If  anyone  is  a  hearer,  and  not 
a  doer,  he  is  like  a  man  who  observes  bis 
natural  face  in  a  looking-glass,  and  then  goes 
away  and  forgets  what  he  was  like."  No  won- 
der that  psychiatrists  take  mirrors  in  their 
hands  rather  than  telescopes  for  those  men- 


tally maladjusted  who  crowd  their  offices  and 
recline  on  their  couches.  These  probers  of 
souls  complain  that  one  of  the  chief  difficul- 
ties is  to  get  their  patients  to  face  themselves. 
Nearly  always  they  dodge  the  flash  of  the 
Incriminating  mirror. 

In  a  recent  message  from  an  outstanding 
friend  he  reminds  bis  readers,  who  are  a 
multitude,  that  in  our  personal  lives  we, 
everyone  of  us,  need  more  hand  mirrors.  In 
this  letter  the  writer  refers  to  a  well-known 
American,  former  Senator  Albert  W.  Hawkes, 
who  some  years  ago  in  bis  valedictory  on  the 
floor  of  the  United  States  Senate  quoted 
some  pertinent  verses  about  "The  Man  in  the 
Glass."  The  Inspiring  fact  Is  that  In  his 
distinguished  career  this  devoted  patriot  has, 
In  all  kinds  of  public  addresses,  and  by  con- 
stant personal  appeals,  from  sea  to  shining 
sea.  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  of  the  gospel 
of  the  you,  as  he  has  worn  the  white  flower 
of  a  blameless  life. 

On  National  Labor  Day  1968  there  Jour- 
neyed to  the  home  of  this  fighter  for  in- 
dustrial, commercial  and  civil  righteous- 
ness more  than  50  eminent  citizens  from  all 
parts  of  this  land.  Here  where  the  guests 
were  gathered  around  a  glorious  replica  of 
the  heroic  statue  of  George  Washington 
praying  at  Valley  Forge,  recently  dedicated  on 
that  revered  spot  by  the  Freemasons  of 
Pennsylvania  at  Freedoms  Foundation— 
that  Raintow  of  Promise  of  the  Republic 
where  millions  of  Americans  daily  cry  out, 
"America,  America,  God  mend  thine  every 
flaw" — there  Dr.  Kenneth  Wells,  President 
of  Freedoms  Foundation,  repeated  the  Ins- 
cription underneath — "Albert  W.  Hawkes, 
truly  beloved  American  citizen,  who  knows 
more  about  freedom  and  equality  than  any 
other  man  of  his  generation." 

The  mirror  which  our  own  self  refiects, 
keeping  its  crystal  secret  well,  always  asks 
the  question,  "Does  life  for  you  center  in  self 
or  service?  Is  it  a  quest  for  power  over  your 
fellows,  or  on  behalf  of  them?"  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  stands  for  the  first  passion;  Louis 
Pasteur  for  the  second! 

ThU  then  is  today's  "Spire  of  the  Spirit." 

"When   you   get   what    you   want   in   your 

struggle  for  self 
And  the  world  makes  you  king  for  a  day 
Just  go  to  the  mirror  and  look  at  yourself 
And  see  what  that  man  has  to  say. 
You  may  be  a  Jack  Homer  and  chisel  a  plum 
And  think  you're  a  wonderful  guy 
But  the  man  in  the  glass  says  you're  only  s 

bum 
If  you  can't  look  him  straight  In  the  eye. 
You  may  fool  the  whole  world  down  the 

pathway  of  years 
And  get  pats  on  the  back  as  you  pass 
But  your  final  reward  will  be  heartaches 

and  tears 
If  you've  cheated  the  man  in  the  glass." 

In  the  last  analysis  we  cannot  give  to  the 
world  what  we,  ourselves,  do  not  have.  An 
adage  has  come  down  the  long  years  which 
is  the  qvilntessence  of  the  centuries,  •you 
cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear." 
It  was  that  towering  figure  in  ancient 
Greece,  Socrates,  who  had  as  his  funda- 
mental principle  of  life,  "Know  yourself." 
Without  that  you  will  go  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion toward  vexation  and  ruin.  Always  the 
problem  of  problems  is  you)  That  Is  why  Ib- 
sen, the  famous  dramatist,  writing  to  a 
young  man  in  whose  youth  he  was  deeply  in- 
terested, gave  the  youth  this  priceless  i>ci- 
v«ce — "There  is  no  way  by  which  you  can 
benefit  society  more  than  by  coining  the 
metal  In  yourself." 

In  the  marvelo\u  words  of  George  Herbert, 
"By  all  means  salute  thyself — see  what  thy 
soul  doth  wear.  Dare  to  look  into  thy  chest. 
'tis  thy  own  I" 

When  la&t  I  was  in  dear  old  England,  on 
one  twUlght  gloanUng  I  sat  alone  at  the 
tomb  of  that  loved,  prophetic  preacher  of  the 
unseen,  Studdert  Kennedy.  At  his  grave  I 
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was  not  thinking  of  what  we  call  "death," 
but  what  he  did  with  "life"  before  he  went 
through  death  to  the  Risen  Life.  Before  be 
passed  to  that  other  side  he  declared  that 
at  the  final  bar  of  the  Judge  of  All  Earth  he 
expected  God  to  ask  him  Just  one  question, 
"Well,  what  did  you  make  of  it — what  did 
you  do  with  you?"  You  see,  that  what  he  was 
saying  was  that  when  the  Master  of  all  Good 
Workmen,  looking  at  him  staring  back  from 
the  glass,  the  verdict  would  be,  "What  have 
you  done  with  the  face  in  the  mirror?" 


WHAT  IS  THE  TRUTH  IN  THE  PARIS 
TALKS? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  represented  ably  in  Paris  at  the 
negotiations  with  North  Vietnam  by  Am- 
bassador Averell  Harriman  and  former 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Cyrus  Vance, 
also  an  experienced  and  able  diplomat. 
Yet  all  the  reports  seem  to  indicate  that 
we  have  not  moved  any  closer  to  an 
agreement  which  could  reduce  or  halt 
the  war  and  save  precious  lives  among 
our  Armed  Forces. 

Is  it  true,  as  charged  in  a  dispatch 
from  Paris  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post,  that  twice  truce  talks  have  been 
"on  the  verge  of  success"  only  to  have 
them  shot  down  by  developments  ema- 
nating from  our  own  side?  Is  It  true  that 
the  British  Quaker,  Philip  Noel-Baker, 
had  worked  out  a  plan  with  both  sides  to 
provide  an  agreement  as  soon  as  we 
stopped  the  bombing — only  to  have  a 
news  "leak"  from  here,  contrary  to  agree- 
ment, which  "blew  up"  those  plans?  Is 
it  true  that  near  the  end  of  July,  on  the 
verge  of  another  agreement,  things  fell 
apart  because  of  the  Hawaii  conference 
statements  against  any  concessions  to 
North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  President,  these  things  have  been 
charged,  and  certainly  they  are  most 
serious  charges.  We  need  to  know  the 
truth  about  the  truce  tsdks;  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  a  right  to  know.  If  there 
has  been  sand  dropped  in  the  -gears  Just 
as  they  were  ready  to  turn,  if  the  nego- 
tiations have  been  set  back  when  there 
might  have  been  fruit  from  them,  then 
we  ought  to  know  and  our  men  in  Viet- 
nam ought  to  know.  We  have  no  right  to 
tell  them  they  must  sacrifice  even  their 
lives  if  need  be  unless  we  are  taking 
every  last  possible  step  toward  securing 
the  halting  of  hostilities  and  the  safety 
of  our  men. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Drew  Pearson, 
published  in  today's  Washington  Post, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Leash  Too  Tight  on  Team  in  Paris 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 
(NoTT. — ^Drew  Pearson  Is  reporting  from 
Europe  on  the  problems  arising  from  the 
Czech  crisis  and  also  regarding  the  chances 
of  peace  in  Vietnam.  Today  he  reports  from 
Parts.) 

Paris. — You  can  write  It  down  as  certain 
that  LBJ  wlU  never  get  a  truce  in  Vietnam 
as  long  as  he  keeps  his  two  negotiators  in 
Paris  so  tightly  on  the  leash. 

Friendly  Western  diplomats,  who  have  been 
following  in  great  detail  the  attempts  to  get 
a  truce  in  Vietnam,  are  amazed  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  President  of  the  United 
Sutes  tries  to  dictate  the  Paris  talks  from 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 


They  note  that  he  has  two  of  the  most 
experienced  diplomats  from  the  American 
stable  of  diplomacy  representing  blm  in 
Paris.  Ambassador  Averell  Harriman  has 
served  in  the  Cabinet,  as  Ambassador  to  Mos- 
cow, Ambassador  to  London,  as  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  and  as  Ambassador  for 
the  Marshall  Plan  in  Europe.  He  has  con- 
ducted some  of  the  settlement  of  the  trouble 
in  Laos  and  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  with  Russia. 

Cyrtis  Vance,  former  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense,  is  also  one  of  Mr.  Johnson's  most 
trusted  negotiators.  He  was  sent  as  a  trouble- 
shooter  to  Cyprus  when  that  controversial 
Island  appeared  on  the  verge  of  exploding 
into  a  Mediterranean  war.  He  was  sent  to 
Detroit  during  the  Negro  riots  of  1967.  He 
was  dispatched  to  the  Par  East  when  North 
Korea  seized  the  USS  Pueblo. 

Both  these  men  know  their  diplomatic 
onions  probably  far  better  than  the  Presi- 
dent. Yet  they  have  been  required  to  clear 
everything  with  him. 

NIXON  and  l.  b.  j. 

Sometimes,  furthermore,  they  have  almost 
received  the  Impression  that  President  John- 
son would  rather  see  Nixon  elected  in  No- 
vember than  Vice  President  Humphrey. 
"Spider"  Vance  got  something  of  a  Jolt  re- 
garding this  when  he  received  a  telephone 
call  In  Augtist  from  the  President,  asking 
him  to  come  to  the  LBJ  ranch.  Vance  was 
about  to  take  off  for  Paris,  but  went  to  Texas 
instead. 

There  he  found,  somewhat  to  his  surprise, 
former  Vice  President  Nixon  lunching  with 
LBJ.  Vance  was  asked  to  give  Nixon  a  briefing 
on  the  truce  tallts.  It  surprised  him,  as  it  did 
others  around  the  White  House,  that  Mr. 
Johnson  would  invite  Nixon  to  lunch  only 
two  days  after  his  nomination. 

The  public  doesnt  know  it,  but  twice  dur- 
ing the  last  three  months  the  truce  talks 
have  been  on  the  verge  of  success.  Here  is  the 
Inside  story  of  what  happened: 

1.  Last  June  Philip  Noel-Baker,  a  British 
Quaker  and  long-time  member  of  Parlia- 
ment who  had  been  to  Hanoi,  worked  out  a 
plan  with  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
American  negotiators  in  Paris  to  get  an 
agreement  the  minute  the  United  States 
stopped  bombing  North  Vietnam.  The  for- 
mula was  for  the  United  States  to  move  first, 
with  an  agreement  that  North  Vietnam 
would  move  immediately  thereafter. 

But  suddenly  there  was  publicity  in  Wash- 
ington. Someone  leaked. 

At  this  point  the  North  Vietnamese  blew 
up.  Part  of  the  agreement  was  that  there 
were  to  be  no  leaks.  American  diplomats  in 
Paris  explained  that  they  were  under  require- 
ment to  report  these  moves  to  the  President 
and  that  they  were  not  responsible  for  the 
leak.  There  was  some  suspicion  that  the  leak 
from  the  White  House  was  deliberate  on 
the  part  of  those  around  LBJ  who  don't  really 
want  peace.  But  there  was  no  evidence. 

At  any  rate,  the  damage  was  done.  This 
particular  peace  overture  was  exploded. 

SECOND   PEACE    MOVE 

2.  Toward  the  end  of  last  July  negotiators 
also  were  on  the  verge  of  agreement.  The 
North  Vietnamese  had  curtailed  their  ground 
operations.  There  was  relative  quiet  In  South 
Vietnam.  It  was  proposed  that  this  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  "responsible  reciprocity"  and 
that  the  United  States  susp>end  all  bombing. 

But  at  this  point  President  Johnson  flew 
to  Hawaii,  where  he  met  President  Thleu 
of  South  Vietnam.  He  Issued  a  vigorous 
statement  against  any  concessions.  Once 
again  the  precartously  negotiated  peace  pro- 
posals went  up  In  smoke. 

American  dlplomata  In  Paris  are  still  op- 
timistic— but  only  If  the  President  will  take 
his  hands  off  the  reins  and  give  them  a 
chance.  Some  of  them  are  reminded  of  the 
manner  in  which  LBJ  operates  his  Texas 
ranch.  The  President  geta  a  great  kick  out 
of  running  things  himself. 

On  occasion  he  has  been  known  to  tele- 


phone over  his  short  wave  car  radio  to  the 
ranch  manager  somewhat  as  follows:  "The 
fence  is  down  over  here  in  the  south  pasture. 
Get  Sam  and  Joe  and  tell  them  to  take  the 
white  pickup  truck  and  come  over  here. 
Don't  use  the  station  wagon.  It's  over  In  the 
north  pasture.  And  don't  bother  Jake.  He's 
on  another  Job  with  thoee  whlteface  over 
In  the  feed  lot.  Pick  up  that  12-pound  sledge 
and  don't  forget  to  bring  a  roll  of  barbed 
wire,  a  couple  of  fence  posts  and  a  pair  of 
pliers." 

Diplomats  say  this  Illustrates  how  the 
President  is  keeping  his  finger  on  every  de- 
tail of  the  Paris  truce  talks. 


SENATE   MUST   RATIFY   PROTOCOL 
ON  STATUS  OF  REFUGEES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday  of  last  week,  Mr.  Laiu-ence  A. 
Dawson,  Acting  Deputy  Director  of  the 
OflQce  of  Refugees  and  Migration  AJTalrs 
of  the  State  Department,  appeared  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  testified  in  behalf  of  ratification  of 
the  U.N.  Protocol  on  the  Status  of 
Refugees. 

In  my  remarks  on  that  same  day  I 
called  the  Senate's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  protocol,  and  the  convention  it 
modifies,  have  yet  to  be  ratified  by  the 
Senate.  I  further  pointed  out  that  this 
may  well  be  the  only  Human  Rights 
Convention  or  Protocol  that  the  Senate 
will  consider  during  1968.  the  Interna- 
tional Year  for  Observance  of  Human 
Rights. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  Senators 
may  be  fully  apprised  of  the  particulars 
of  the  protocol,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Dawson  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  OF  LAURENCE   A.   DaWSON,    ACTING 

Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Refttgee  and 
Migration  Affairs,  Depabtmcnt  of  State, 
Before    the    Senate    Foreign    Relations 
Committee  on  September  20,  1968 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  am  appearing  before  you  today  in 
support  of  the  President's  recommendation 
that   the   Senate   give   early   and   favorable 
consideration  to  the  Protocol  Relating  to  the 
Status  of  Refugees,  and  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  United   States  accession.  As  the 
President  Indicated   In   his  letter  of  Trans- 
mittal, United  States  accession  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  two  reservations  which  are  out- 
lined in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
which  accompanied  the  President's  message 
when  the  Protocol  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
on  August  1  of  this  year. 

The  Protocol  is  a  universal  covenant  which 
calls  upon  its  parties  to  accord  civilized 
treatment  and  adequate  opportunity  to  those 
victims  of  the  world's  unrest  who,  because 
of  persecution  or  oppression,  have  had  to  flee 
their  homelands.  These  refugees  search  for 
another  home  in  a  land  where  their  rtghts 
as  human  beings  will  be  respected.  All  too 
often  these  hopes  are  not  realized. 

The  Protocol — like  ite  predecessor,  the 
1951  Convention  Relating  t^  the  Status  of 
Refugees — is  a  determined  effort  by  the 
United  Nations  to  secure  world-wide  agree- 
ment that  refugees  everywhere  must  be  given 
the  protection  and  certain  basic  rights  which 
are  essential  if  they  are  to  be  given  the 
chance  to  live  as  self-supporting  and  self- 
respecting  human  beings.  We  are  aU  too  fa- 
miliar with  the  tragic  human  and  political 
consequences  which  derive  from  situations 
In  which  refugees  are  demed  these  funda- 
mental human  rtghta,  and  Instead  are  kept 
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In  c*mpa  Indefli  iltely,  and  are  tbus  com- 
mitted to  depen(  lancy  and  denial  of  mean- 
ingful exIstenM  .  Sucb  altuatlona — apart 
from  their  huma)  i  tragedy — c«n  breed  politi- 


cal upheaval  and 

In  his  message 

has  described  thi 

slve  Bill  of  Rlgb 
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I  ito  the  Senate  the  President 
Protocol  as  a  comprehen- 
I  for  refugees,  and  has  re- 
ferred to  the  action  of  the  United  Nations 
in  designating  19  18  aa  International  Tear  for 
Human  Rights  ai  id  to  his  own  Proclamation 
of  the  year  1968  t  3  be  Human  Rights  Tear  in 
Stat4s.  The  Secretary  of  State 
forth  in  some  detail  the 


speclflc  rights  ai  d  guarantees  embodied  In 
the  Protocol  and  its  technical  and  legal  as- 
pects. This  state  nent  therefore  only  briefly 
summarizes  sue!  matters,  and  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  sign  flcance  of  the  Protocol  in 
terms  of  U.S.  fo  «lgn  policy  Interests. 

When    the    Co  iventlon    Relating    to    the 
Status  of  Refuge  is  was  developed  under  UN 


its  framers  had  very  much 


in  mind  the  lar{  e  problem  at  that  time  In 


of  hundreds  of   thousands 
had  fled  or  been  displaced 


4rom .  Xast  Euro]  wan  communist  countries 
4urlng>and  after  World  War  n.  The  asylum 
countries  of  Weal  srn  Europe  were  beset  with 
a  multitude  of  jave  economic  and  other 
problems  in  the  t  ftermath  of  World  War  II. 
The  framers  of  he  Convention  recognized 
the  need  to  secur  i  for  these  refugees,  within 
asylum  countrlei  and  third  countries  to 
which  they  mlgh  be  resettled,  a  number  of 
specific  rights  d  isigned  to  improve  their 
legal,  political,  m  onomlc,  and  social  status. 
Even  more  Imporl  uit,  they  sought  to  protect 
refugees    from    ii  voluntary    repatriation. 

The  Conventloi . — thus  to  a  degree  Euro- 
pean-oriented— w:  Ls  made  applicable  only  to 
persons  who  have  become  refugees  "as  a  re- 
sult of  events  occ  irrlng  before  1951."  Parties 
acceding  to  the  C  anventlon  (there  are  S3  to 
date)  were  gives  the  option  of  specifying 
that  the  words  "e  rent  occurring  before  1961" 
were  to  be  const  ued  as  applicable  globally 
or  only  applicable  to  Europe. 

In  the  Interven  ng  years  many  new  refugee 
problems  have  emerged  throughout  the 
world.  Generally  speaking  It  has  been  pos- 
sible to  trace  th  i  cause  of  even  these  new 
problems  to  eve:  its  occurring  before  1951. 
But  this  process  Is  becoming  more  tenuous 
with  the  passage  of  time,  and  in  the  future 
the  eligibility  ci  Iterla  of  the  Convention 
could  well  prove  inapplicable  in  relation  to 
certain  major  re  ugee  problems.  The  1967 
Protocol  removes  he  Convention's  1951  date- 
line. At  the  sanu  time,  the  Protocol  binds 
acceding  states  t  >  apply  substantive  Arti- 
cles 2  through  34  of  the  Convention,  which 
in  fact  compria*  the  Bill  of  Rights  for 
refugees. 

There  are  two  i  oints  concerning  accession 
to  the  Protocol  w  ilch  might  be  emphasized. 
The  first  point  Is  that  the  Protocol  deals  en- 
tirely in  the  sphe  re  of  standards  of  protec- 
tion and  rights  fc  r  refugees.  It  does  not  in- 
volve material  ai  ststance  to  refugees,  nor 
does  accession  b)  a  state  Involve  any  ex- 
penditure of  fundi. 

The  second  pol  it  is  that  while  the  con- 
cept of  guarant  ielng  safe  and  humane 
asylum  is  the  mxt  important  element  of 
the  Protocol,  accei  slon  does  not  In  any  sense 
commit  the  Conti  Etcting  State  to  enlarge  Its 
immigration  meat  ures  for  refugees.  Rather, 
the  asyltim  concei  t  Is  set  forth  in  the  prohi- 
bition under  Artl  ;le  33  of  the  Convention 
against  the  return  of  a  refugee  in  any  man- 
ner whatsoever  to  a  country  where  his  life 
or  freedom  would  be  threatened:  and  the 
prohibition  under  Article  32  against  the  de- 
portation of  a  refi  igee  lawfully  In  the  terri- 
tory of  a  Contrac'  Ing  State  to  any  country 
except  in  cases  it  volving  national  security 
or  public  order.  Ihe  deportation  provisions 
of  the  Immlgratloi  and  Nationality  Act,  with 
limited  exceptions    are  consistent  with  this 


concept.  The  Attorney  General  will  be  able 
to  administer  such  provisions  in  conformity 
with  the  Protocol,  without  amendment  ol 
the  Act. 

Both  the  President  and  Secretary  Rusk 
have  pointed  out  that  the  prohibition  against 
the  return  of  refugees  to  countries  where 
they  would  face  persecution  is  of  foremost 
importance  among  the  Protocol's  provisions. 
Refugees  flee  from  persecution  and  oppres- 
sion. In  most  cases,  the  oppressive  state  ex- 
erts itself  to  secure  the  return  of  these  na- 
tionals whose  flight  and  refusal  to  return 
serve  as  first-hand  testimony  to  the  arbi- 
trary and  oppressive  policies  of  the  govern- 
ment of  their  homeland. 

The  United  States  is  in  a  real  sense  a 
pioneer  in  the  field  of  rights  for  refugees. 
Through  consistently  wise  and  farsighted  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  strongly 
supported  by  successive  Administrations,  vir- 
tually all  of  the  rights  embodied  in  the  Con- 
vention and  Protocol  have  been  accorded 
since  1946  to  refugees  in  this  country.  Most 
of  the  more  than  one  million  refugees  ac- 
cepted in  the  United  States  since  1945  en- 
tered as  permanent  resident  aliens  or  with 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  such  status  at  an 
early  date.  These  refugees  have  shared  the 
rights  of  all  other  permanent  resident  aliens 
to  acquire  citizenship  in  due  course  and 
meanwhile  to  enjoy  rights  which — except  for 
voting — are  virtually  equivalent  to  those  of 
citizens. 

The  United  States  is  thus  able  to  accede 
1^  the  Protocol  with  only  two  reservations 
which  are  limited  in  scope.  Article  29 (i)  of 
the  Convention  requires  that  refugees  re- 
ceive national  treatment  in  matters  of  taxa- 
tion. To  prevent  any  possible  conflict  with 
US  tax  laws,  which  do  not  provide  national 
treatment  for  non-resident  aliens,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  recommended  a  reserva- 
tion. Article  24  would  require  national  treat- 
ment for  refugees  In  regard  to  social  security 
benefits.  Under  our  social  security  laws  this 
would  present  a  conflict  in  certain  limited 
Instances,  especially  as  regards  aliens  while 
they  are  residing  outside  the  United  States 
and  those  who  are  not  permanent  resident 
aliens  who  have  resided  in  the  United  States 
less  than  Ave  years.  Under  our  proposed 
reservation,  refugees  would  receive  the  same 
treatment  as  other  aliens  in  these  respects. 

The  UN  Plenipotentiaries,  in  framing  the 
Convention,  were  aware  that  it  would  be 
unrealistic  to  provide  that  refugees  should 
receive  treatment  In  all  respects  equal  to  that 
accorded  nationals.  To  do  so  would  have  been 
to  Invite  non-accession  by  many  states.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  framers  were  unwilling 
that  refugees  should  receive  less  than  equal 
treatment  with  nationals  on  certain  Impor- 
tant matters,  such  as  rights  concerning  free- 
dom in  the  practice  of  religion,  free  access 
to  courts  and  elementary  education  for  the 
children  of  refugees.  More  often,  the  Protocol 
would  secure  rights  for  refugees  comparable 
to  those  accorded  other  aliens  such  as  those 
relating  to  self-employment,  the  practice  of 
liberal  professions,  public  housing  and  free- 
dom of  movement.  In  certain  instances,  such 
as  the  right  to  engage  In  wage-earning  em- 
ployment, refugees  are  to  receive  most  favored 
nation  treatment. 

Under  Article  VI  of  the  Protocol  (the  Fed- 
eral Clause)  the  provisions  of  the  Protocol 
would  be  binding  as  concerns  matters  fall- 
ing under  Federal  Jurisdiction  but  would  not 
supersede  state  laws.  However,  the  Federal 
Oovernment  would  be  obligated  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  states  those  provisions 
of  the  Protocol  which  come  within  their 
Jurisdiction  and  which  conflict  with  state 
laws,  and  to  recommend  that  such  provi- 
sions be  adopted  by  the  states. 

"nie  President  has  stated  that  "It  Is  de- 
cidedly m  the  Interest  of  the  United  States  to 
promote  this  United  Nations  effort  to  broaden 
the  extension  of  asylum  and  status  for  those 
fleeing  persecution."  Re  has  pointed  out  that 


since  refugees  in  this  country  already  enjoy 
the  protection  and  rights  which  the  Protocol 
seeks  to  secure  everywhere.  United  States  ac- 
cession should  help  to  advance  the  Protocol 
and  acceptance  of  Its  humane  standards  In 
other  states  whose  treatment  of  refugees  Is 
leas  liberal.  Since  August  1  when  the  Presi- 
dent sent  the  Protocol  to  the  Senate,  devel- 
opments in  Eastern  Europe  have  dramatically 
shown  once  again  the  overwhelming  Impor- 
tance of  the  rights  and  standards  embodied 
in  the  Protocol. 

No  one  can  accurately  predict  at  this  mo- 
ment how  many  refugees  will  flee  or  to  what 
countries  as  a  result  of  the  historic  Issues 
and  developments  in  Eastern  Europe  today. 
The  ultimate  extent  and  character  of  the 
refugee  flow  will  depend  upon  the  manner  In 
which  the  central  issues  at  stake  are  re- 
solved: such  Issues  as  the  right  of  nations 
and  peoples  to  develop  democracy  and,  con- 
spicuously, to  enjoy  the  right  of  free  speech. 
But  whatever  refugees  emerge  from  this  fer- 
ment and  turmoil  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  received  and  the  rights  which  they  are 
given  in  free  countries  will  have  critical  sig- 
nificance for  the  millions  who  remain  In 
their  East  European  homelands.  The  issue 
goes  far  beyond  the  Immediate  and  funda- 
mental Importance  of  extending  a  humani- 
tarian helping  hand  to  the  refugees.  To  the 
extent  that  freedom  and  human  rights  are 
denied  in  East  Europe  or  elsewhere,  the  Pro- 
tocol will  become  a  still  more  meaningful 
symbol  In  the  field  of  human  rights. 

In  this  context,  there  could  be  no  more 
appropriate  moment  for  the  United  States  to 
accede.  Accession  would  convey  In  conspicu- 
ous form,  to  the  rest  of  the  world — free  and 
unfree — the  continuing  image  of  our  na- 
tional tradition  of  concern  and  solicitude  for 
the  homeless  and  persecuted.  Even  though 
the  United  States  already  meets  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Protocol,  formal  accession  would 
greatly  facilitate  our  continuing  diplomatic 
effort  to  promote  higher  standards  of  treat- 
ment for  refugees  and  more  generous  prac- 
tices on  the  part  of  countries  whose  approach 
to  refugees  Is  far  less  liberal  than  our  own. 

Last  but  not  least,  observance  of  the  Pro- 
tocol's standards  can  promote  Just  and  last- 
ing solutions  to  refugee  problems.  As  the 
President  has  pointed  out,  such  solutions  In 
turn  can  help  relieve  tensions  and  In  this 
way  contribute  to  the  solution  of  broader 
political  issues  wtUch  divide  states  and 
threaten   the  peace. 

Accession  to  the  Protocol  Is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Immigration  and 
Citizenship  Conference  and  the  American 
Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign 
Service,  acting  in  behalf  of  a  total  of  86 
organizations.  These  organizations  Include 
religious  and  non-sectarian  voluntary  agen- 
cies engaged  in  conducting  refugee  and  re- 
settlement programs  throughout  the  world 
and  In  enlisting  related  support  of  the 
American  public.  They  also  Include  labor 
unions  and  numerous  nationality,  religious, 
and  ethnic  groups  concerned  with  promoting 
the  Interests  within  our  own  country  of  Im- 
migrants and  the  foreign  bom. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  convinced  that 
United  States  accession  to  the  Protocol  Re- 
lating to  the  Status  of  Refugees  would  en- 
hance our  foreign  policy  Interests  and  our 
world  Image  of  humanity  and  concern  for 
the  Individual.  We  believe  that  accession  in 
this  International  Tear  for  Human  Rights, 
during  wtiich  human  rights  are  in  conspicu- 
ous Jeopardy  In  many  areas,  is  especially  de- 
sirable. It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Senate 
will  give  Its  advice  and  consent  to  accession. 
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TWO  BILLION  DOLLARS  A  MONTH 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  since  it  is  on  the  oflSclal 
record,  that  the  United  States  is  spend- 
ing at  least  $2  billion  a  month  on  the 


war  In  Vietnam.  There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  in  actual  fact  we  are  spend- 
ing more,  with  some  all-inclusive  esti- 
mates ranging  as  high  as  $3  billion  a 
month. 

During  the  past  3  years,  I  have  re- 
peatedly stressed,  in  forums  ranging 
from  college  audiences  to  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  my  recent  boolt  en- 
titled "The  American  Crisis  in. Vietnam," 
that  we  are  shortchanging  our  domestic 
society  by  leaving  imdone  essential  tasks 
which  must  wait  because  of  the  Vietnam 
dollar  drain. 

Recently  there  appeared  in  a  small 
publication  produced  in  the  college  town 
of  Norwich,  Vt..  an  article  by  Charles 
Leslie,  a  New  York  City  youth  service 
worker  for  the  urban  coalition,  a  dra- 
matic account  of  the  ghetto  needs  as  he 
has  seen  them.  He  has  put  these  needs, 
pointing  toward  the  polarization  of  the 
Nation  into  two  societies  which  the  Ker- 
ner  report  calls  "separate  and  unequal." 
over  against  the  costs  of  Vietnam.  The 
contrast  is  sharply  striking. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Charles  Leslie,  entitled  "Two  Bil- 
lion Dollars  a  Month,"  published  in  the 
Augtist  26  issue  of  Groundswell.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two  Billion  Dollars  a  Month 
(By  Charles  Leslie) 

And  that's  a  conservative  estimate.  We  are 
probably  spending  closer  to  thirty  billions 
a  year  to  pursue  our  cruel  and  futile  war  in 
Vietnam.  But  it's  a  figure  large  enough  to 
emphasize  the  contrasts  I  want  to  make. 
Contrasts  with  what  we  are  not  spending  at 
home. 

This  was  vividly  illustrated  for  me  recently 
by  something  that  occurred  while  I  was  dis- 
playing a  large  placard  for  the  August  15th 
rally  for  Eugene  McCarthy  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  and  passing  out  copies  of  Ground- 
swell  to  people  who  stopped  to  read  the  plac- 
ard. A  young  black  boy,  wide-eyed  with  curi- 
osity, smiled  at  me  and  asked  "What  does 
that  sign  say?"  I  retvirned  his  smile  and  asked 
his  age — eleven.  But  he  was  unable  to  read 
the  placard  and  the  next  few  minutes  were 
given  over  to  what  must  have  been  one  of 
the  most  elementary  brief  reading  lessons 
ever  conducted. 

In  the  short  time  that  we  crouched  in 
front  of  the  sign,  I  pointing  to  letters  for  his 
labored  identification,  I  found  out  that  It 
was  no  lack  of  Intelligence  that  kept  him 
from  reading  the  sign;  he  simply  had  never 
been  taught  to  read.  He  is,  and  for  the  fore- 
seeable futiu-e  will  remain,  one  of  the  count- 
less examples  of  stunted  human  ability  pro- 
duced by  the  richest  nation  on  earth  or  In 
history. 

The  boy's  home  was  In  Harlem  and  I  could 
well  understand  why  at  eleven,  in  the  finan- 
cial and  intellectual  capital  of  our  country, 
he  Is  almost  completely  illiterate. 

I  could  understand  this  because  recent  ex- 
periences of  my  own  in  a  similar  New  Tork 
neighborhood  have  acquainted  me  with  the 
conditions  that  exist,  have  long  existed  and 
may  long  persist,  in  areas  not  more  than 
half  an  hour  from  Wall  Street  or  from 
Tiffany's.  I  do  volunteer  work  for  the  Touth 
Service  Branch  of  the  Urban  Coalition  In  a 
ghetto  region  of  Brooklyn  where  people  live 
in  housing  comparable  to  the  l>ombed-out 
buildings  of  Hu6.  Tou  cannot  believe  their 
living  conditions  nor  will  my  description 
completely  convince  you  of  their  reality. 
Those  who  have  not  seen  Auschwitz  still  cant 


quite  believe  what  went  on  there.  Those  who 
have  not  walked  through  the  ghettos  of  our 
large  cities  don't  quite  believe  they  can  be 
that  bad. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  bad  they  are.  In  the 
ruined  buildings,  people— almost  always 
black — live  in  a  squalor  for  which  they  them- 
selves are  all  too  often  blamed.  But  while 
their  very  desperation  may  inhibit  their  at- 
tempts at  betterment  there  is  very  little  they 
can  do  without  massive  understanding  help, 
city  sanitation  services,  taken  for  granted  in 
other  areas,  simply  do  not  function  there 
The  landlords  of  crumbling  and  sagging 
houses  do  nothing  to  maintain,  let  alone 
repair,  them.  Almost  all  Indoor  plumbing  has 
given  out  and  backyards  serve  the  needs  of 
nature.  Windows  are  left  broken,  doors  will 
not  close,  leaks  go  untended  and  tenants  are 
often  permitted  to  drag  out  their  lives  in 
buildings  no  human  being  should  Inhabit. 
When  those  buildings  are  condemned  as  un- 
safe— long  after  they  have  really  become  so— 
the  landlords  deed  them  to  the  city  which 
is  legally  required  to  accept  them.  It  either 
leaves  their  empty  shells  or  demolishes  them 
to  make  blank  spaces  in  the  midst  of  desola- 
tion. 

This  is  the  background  from  which  my 
eleven-year-old  had  come.  When  I  asked 
about  school  I  found  that  there  Is  little  If 
any  activity  of  truant  officers  where  black  or 
Puerto  Rlcan  children  are  concerned.  Most  of 
the  mothers — there  are  a  few  known  fathers — 
cannot  find  Jobs  nor  the  opportunity  to  train 
for  them.  The  rumor  that  they  prefer  not  to 
work  Is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  vici- 
ously perpetrated  by  the  impervious  land- 
lords who  do  nothing  at  all  for  the  people 
who  live  in  their  subhuman  housing. 

Their  numbers  increase  at  a  frightening 
pace.  We  try  to  teach  methods  of  birth  con- 
trol. But  here  we  run  into  the  natural  If 
ominous  reaction — "Don't  listen  to  that  stuff. 
That's  Whitey's  way  of  getting  rid  of  us.  Have 
all  the  kids  you  can."  And  they  do.  Many  girls 
have  a  child  before  their  fifteenth  birthday 
and  there  is  a  "club"  or  teenage  boys  in  which 
membership  depends  on  fathering  at  least 
one  child  a  year. 

And  so  there  are  many  thousands  of  kids 
like  the  boy  I  met;  there  are  thousands  who 
never  have  quite  enough  to  eat  or  know  the 
comfort  of  a  house  warm  In  winter  or  cool 
in  the  blazing  heat  of  a  New  Tork  summer. 
Two  billion  dollars  a  month  would  do  quite 
a  lot  to  alleviate  these  conditions,  two  billions 
put  to  work  for  urban  renewal  educational 
and  social  programs.  Job  training,  all  the 
things  organizations  like  the  one  with  which 
I  am  connected  try  to  maintain  on  a  pit- 
tance and  the  eager  cooperation  of  the  dis- 
advantaged. But  the  honorable  Congress  of 
our  country  has  been  bxisily  cutting  back  the 
already  so  inadequate  provisions  for  support 
of  such  endeavors.  Why?  So  that  there  will 
be  no  cut-back  In  the  money  appropriated  for 
the  destruction  of  Vietnam,  the  progress  of 
the  arms  race  or  the  attempt  to  land  a  man 
on  the  moon. 

We  are  marching,  as  the  Kerner  Report 
said,  toward  a  country  of  two  societies,  sepa- 
rate and  unequal.  The  lower  society  is  over- 
whelmingly black,  underprivileged,  under- 
educated,  condemned  to  a  life  of  frustration 
or  revolt.  The  only  thing  the  sons  of  the 
shattered  streets  I  have  seen  are  really  wel- 
come to  do  Is  to  die  for  us  In  an  imjust  war. 
If  you  don't  quite  believe  me,  come  to  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant,  Brownsville,  Harlem,  go  to 
Chicago's  South  Side  or  to  the  ruins  of  a  part 
of  Newark  or  Detroit  or  to  Watts  or  sections 
of  Oakland. 

But  you  who  read  what  I  write  for  the  most 
part  know  its  truth.  Can  you  and  I  put 
enough  pressure  on  our  Congress,  can  we 
vote  into  office  new  leaders,  and  can  we  In 
time  prevent  the  much  vaunted  American 
Dream  from  becoming  a  nightmare  that  will 
shake  the  world? 


FAREWELL  REMARKS  OP  MAYOR 
NEAL  S.  BLAISDELL,  OP  HONO- 
LULU. TO  THE  AMERICAN  EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE  OF  THE  JAPAN- 
AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  OP 
MAYORS  AND  CHAMBERS  OP 
COMMERCE  PRESIDENTS 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  an  inspir- 
ing message  of  hope  and  vision,  of  con- 
fidence and  challenge,  on  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  in  the  Pacific  was  delivered  last 
Saturday  by  the  distinguished  mayor  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu,  Neal  S. 
Blaisdell. 

Mayor  Blaisdell  gave  his  last  speech 
as  the  American  chairman  to  the  Amer- 
ican executive  committee  of  the  Japan- 
American  Conference  of  Mayors  and 
Chambers  of  Commerce  Presidents, 
meeting  in  San  Francisco. 

After  7  years  as  the  American  chair- 
man of  this  prestigious  and  outstanding 
binational  group,  he  is  retiring  from  this 
post  at  the  same  time  he  is  retiring  as 
mayor  of  the  city  and  county  of  Hono- 
lulu, an  elected  position  he  has  held  for 
the  past  14  years. 

He  is  now  a  Republican  candidate  for 
a  seat  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

As  mayor  of  Honolulu,  Neal  Blaisdell 
brought  a  new  dimension  to  his  pwst  that 
went  far  beyond  the  confines  of  this  fast- 
growing  mid-Pacific,  metropolitan  com- 
munity. He  assumed  a  special  interest  in 
building  people-to-people  bridges  be- 
tween East  and  West  and  among  the  peo- 
ples of  Western,  Asian,  and  Pacific 
regions. 

For  example,  he  sparked  sister-city 
relationships  between  Naha  in  Okinawa, 
Hiroshima  in  Japan,  Kaoshiung.  Repub- 
lic of  China,  and  Honolulu  in  Hawaii. 

Out  of  such  contacts  and  drawing  on 
his  own  Polynesian  heritage  and  friend- 
ships among  the  multiracial  population 
of  Hawaii,  Mayor  Blaisdell  has  committed 
himself  to  helping  develop  a  Pacific  com- 
munity that  would  become^"the  cradle  of 
a  free  humanity." 

In  his  farewell  remarks  to  the  Japan- 
American  Conference,  the  mayor  said: 

A  recognition  of  the  contributions  to  be 
made  by  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific  can  form 
the  basis  for  a  significant  contribution  to  our 
troubled  world  And  It  is  within  our  grasp 
here  and  now  to  seize  this  magnificent  op- 
portunity and  to  start  this  forward  move- 
ment. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  and 
all  other  Americans  to  the  philosophy 
and  outlook  of  Mayor  Blaisdell  to  the 
new  Pacific  era.  He  brings  a  much- 
needed  focus  on  the  hopeful  prospects  of 
a  part  of  the  world  he  knows  intimately 
from  long  and  distinguished  public 
service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mayor 
Blaisdell's  farewell  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Fabewcll  Remarks  From  Mator  Neal  S. 
Blaisdell  to  the  American  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Japan-American  Con- 
ference or  Matods  and  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce Presidents.  September  21,  1968 
Gentlemen,  It  has  been  tremendously  grat- 
ifying to  me  to  have  been  able  to  serve  this 
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that  citizens  of 
the  Pacific 
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distinguished  bidy  for  some  seven  years,  as 
the  American  Chairman.  The  friendships  and 
understanding  c  eveloped  In  our  meetings  are 
a  tribute  to  all  }f  you,  and  It  has  been  won- 
derfully rewarding  to  me  personally  to  know 


these  two  great  nations  of 
.  fapan  and  the  United  States 
.  .  .  have  found  I  a  their  private  capacities  the 
means  to  streng  iien  the  cause  of -freedom  In 
the  Pacific. 

Aa  some  of  ydu  may  know,  this  will  be  my 
last  speech  to  rou  aa  the  American  Chair- 
man. I  surrendi  r  this  ofllce  with  deep  regret, 
but  with  full  confidence  that  the  work  com- 
menced by  the  conference  will  be  expanded 
Into  ever  more  f]  uitful  endeavors  In  the  years 
ahead. 

We  are  In  fac  i  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  era 
In  our  world. — t  le  Pacific  Era.  The  leaders  In 
the  developmen ;  of  this  era  will  be  by  the 
nature  of  their  ;>elng,  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  Yet  this  leadership  with  Its  responsi- 
bilities to  be  ef  ectlve  must  adjust  Itself  to 
the  aspirations  >f  all  the  peoples  of  the  Pa- 
cific In  a  gram  partnership  with  them  as 
equals. 

Such  a  recogn  tlon  of  the  contributions  to 
be  made  by  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific  can 
'  form  the  basis  f  )r  a  slgnlflcant  contribution 
'  to  our-  troubled  World.  And  it  la  within  our 
grasp  here  and  npw  to  seize  this  magniacent 
opportunity  and  jto  atart  this  forward  move- 
ment. 1 

Let  me  specify  the  areas  where  I  believe  we 
can  all  contrlbut<L  This  belief  comes  from  my 
own  heritage  andlexperience  as  a  descendant 
of  a  proud  yet  i  ^ntle  race  of  people  who 
with  great  courag  i,  and  a  deep  knowledge  of 
the  winds  and  wa  «rs  of  the  Pacific,  explored 
and  settled  the  :  lawailan  Islands,  and  be- 
came the  bosta  U  countless  thousands  who 
later  came  to  theii  islands. 

This  miracle  thi  ,t  the  Polynesians  began  is 
not  dead.  It  is  Jui  t  beginning.  9or  when  the 
19tb  century  broki  i  upon  our  world  men  from 
different  races,  dfferent  cultures,  different 
experiences.  dllTen  nt  creeds,  came  to  the  is- 
lands and  began  o  partake  of  this  miracle 
and  they  themael^  es  began  to  be  subtly  In- 
fluenced by  it. 

They  came  to  a  place  called  Hawaii,  and 
they  were  received  with  a  warmth  and  a  gen- 
erosity which  is  tl  e  hallmark  of  the  Hawai- 
ian. They  came  fro  m  all  over  the  Pacific  from 
China,  from  Japi  tn,  from  Okinawa,  from 
Korea,  from  the  PI  lllppines,  from  Micronesia 
with  its  many  isli  nd  groups,  the  Marianas, 
the  Marshalls,  thi  i  Carolines,  the  Oilberts, 
Palauans,  the  Sod  ety  Islands,  Samoas,  New 
Zealand,  they  also  came  from  the  Caribbean, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Irom  the  Atlantic  as  well, 
the  Canary  Islands  and  the  BriUabers,  from 
the  United  Klngd>m  and  last  but  by  no 
means  least,  the  p  toples  of  tbat  even  vaster 
island.  North  An  Brtca,  and  these  United 
States. 

Each  brought  wlpb  them  special  skills,  spe- 
cial customs,  and  special  ways.  They  came 
but  basic  to  each  was  a 
sense  of  adventur  i.  a  zest  for  new  ways  of 
living,  and  a  wlllin  ^ness  to  risk  their  fortunes 
and  their  very  live  i  on  these  tincbarted  seas 
of  the  Pacific. 

And  they  were  wjelcome. 
Combining  with  the  Polynesians,  all  these 
diverse  groups  began  to  produce  a  new  and 


a  different  society 
perimental  in  na 
began  to  try  to  live 


One  that  was  highly  ex- 
ure.  as  men  and  women 
together,  to  work  together 


and  to  prosper  tog  sther 

With  it  came  a  i  ew  and  important  respect 
for  the  unlversallt  j  of  mankind.  An  appre- 
ciation of  the  infinite  richness  of  the  fabric 
of  life  on  this  earth  and  a  strong  and  com- 
pelling desire  to  oxtend  this  new  existence 
to  all  peoples.         I 

This    Conference   between   Japanese   and 
Americans  is  a  living  demonstration  of  this 
same  capacity  of  t^e  Paciflc  Peoples.  Yet  we 
that  we  need  to  do  more. 
Pacific  Community  Is  to 


know  in  our  hearts 
much  more.  If  the 


become  the  cradle  i  >t  a  free  humanity 


Specifically  may  I  offer  for  your  considera- 
tion several  proposals  aa  to  how  this  might 
be  done.  For  instance  we  know  that  there  are 
differences  in  tSe  attitudes  of  our  respective 
governments  regarding  certain  economic  poli- 
cies followed  by  our  two  nations. 

Restrictions  on  trade  become  increasingly 
burdensome.  Restrictions  in  fiscal  matters 
hamper  our  relations.  Restrictions  in  immi- 
gration procedures  limit  our  capacities  to 
deal  one  with  another.  Cannot  we  seek  to- 
gether in  free  discussion,  far  from  the  pree- 
siires  of  international  politics  and  the  face 
saving  of  the  diplomatic  conference  table, 
the  solutions  to  these  problems. 

We  can  find  them  if  we  will. 

We  can  create  our  own  special  body  of  men 
to  search  with  diligence  and  patience  for 
the  answers  to  such  problems  and  then  pre- 
sent them  for  the  consideration  of  our  re- 
spective governments. 

We  can  privately  lay  the  groundwork  so 
that  agreements  will  be  possible  on  a  politi- 
cal level.  And  in  this  we  boldly  take  the 
initiative  as  private  citizens  of  the  Pacific 
Community  to  enable  all  our  people  to  live 
in  fruitful  peace  and  prosperous  harmony. 

My  friends  the  example  we  create  can  serve 
us  well  In  other  fields. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  stands  at  the 
threshold  of  a  major  step  Into  the  Pacific. 
Cannot  we  together  take  the  lead  In  explor- 
ing privately  the  nature  of  this  new  relation- 
ship with  our  friends  in  Korea.  To  not  only 
heal  the  wounds  of  the  past  but  to  provide 
the  healthy  body  of  the  future. 

Similarly  the  fate  of  the  Island  peoples  of 
Okinawa  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion and  Infinite  disagreement  between 
the  governments  of  our  two  great  nations. 
Now  U  the  time  for  the  sister  cities  of  Naha 
in  Okinawa.  Hiroshima  in  Japan  and  Hono- 
lulu in  Hawaii  to  begin  private  and  earnest 
exchanges  over  the  proper  determination  of 
this  problem.  To  find  within  themselves  the 
basis  for  a  viable  and  creative  future  for 
these  people. 

Surely  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  all 
three  of  these  sister  cities  can  create  the 
basis  for  such  discussions. 

Again  our  Pacific  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  have  matters 
at  issue  between  our  two  governments.  Status 
of  forces  agreement,  economic  policies  of  re- 
spective governments  are  not  being  satisfac- 
torily resolved  by  those  governments.  Can- 
not we  initiate  discussions  between  us  on 
such  problems,  to  seek  an  understanding, 
now  lacking,  so  that  governments  can  find 
the  basis  for  agreement? 

The  pattern  set  can  be  followed  in  other 
areas  of  contention  between  us  and  ova 
brothers  of  the  Pacific  and  Asian  Community. 

In  Indonesia,  where  an  island  nation  seeks 
not  only  the  form  but  the  substance  of 
nationhood. 

In  the  tragic  land  of  Viet  Nam.  now  torn 
by  bitter  conflict. 

In  the  newly  developing  Island  conunu- 
nlties,  of  the  Samoas.  Fiji  and  Tonga  where 
political  independence  looms  but  the  nature 
of  the  new  relationships  are  cloudy  on  the 
Pacific  horizon. 

Finally  our  own  special  trust  given  to  us 
by  the  United  Nations  mandate,  in  Micro- 
nesia surely  this  needs  the  helping  hand  of 
private  Interest  and  Initiative  to  bring  It 
properly  into  the  Pacific  Community. 

The  task  before  us  Is  awesome  yet  it  is 
breathtaking  in  Its  opportunity.  We  cannot 
wait  for  the  cumbersome  machineries  of  gov- 
ernments to  undertake  this  work.  For  if  we 
wait,  we  will  wait  forever.  And  the  peoples 
of  the  Pacific  are  no  longer  satisfied  with 
waiting.  They  are  impatient  to  begin  the 
work  of  constructing  this  new  community.  It 
Is  up  to  us  to  begin  this  task  as  citizens 
of  such  a  community.  To  utilize  our  organ- 
izational talent  and  ingenuity  aa  is  repre- 
sented here  in  this  distinguished  gathering. 
There  can  be  no  more  exhilarating  prospect 
than  this,  for  each  of  us  knows  in  our  hearts 


that  our  children  of  the  Pacific  will  then  live 
and  grrow  Into  a  new  kind  of  being  who  can 
serve  mankind. 

We  have  a  phrase  in  Hawaii,  sometimes 
identified  with  our  children  deriving  from 
the  wonder  of  many  racial  backgrounds, 
called  the  Golden  People.  Indeed,  if  you  sit 
in  a  school  room  in  Hawaii,  aa  I  have,  you 
can  see  with  your  eyes  the  living  proof  of 
that  claim  in  the  loveliness  of  our  children, 
who  combine  all  the  best  qualities  of  their 
many  racial  antecedents  into  a  whole  person. 
A  people  touched  by  the  beauty  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  which  now  emanates  from  their 
souls. 

This  Is  Hawaii's  gift  to  the  Pacific  Com- 
munity. 

In  a  way  this  gift  may  seem  small,  for 
we  are  not  a  large  community.  But  we  rep- 
resent all  of  the  Pacific  Community  In  our- 
selves. 

Now  here  in  this  Conference  I  believe  we 
have  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  magnificent 
effort  which  is  yet  to  come.  Will  each  of  you 
in  your  individual  as  well  as  yoiir  organiza- 
tional capacities  Join  with  me  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  larger  conununlty. 

The  winds  of  the  Pacific  are  normally 
gentle,  our  waters  usually  calm,  but  they 
have  the  strength  of  the  typhoon  which 
sweeps  all  before  it  and  the  mighty  swell  of 
the  tidal  wave.  If  we  respect  that  natxire, 
as  Hawalians  have  learned  to  respect  this 
mighty  creation  of  the  All-Mighty,  then  xe 
may  live  together  as  brothers. 

May  I  then  close  this,  my  last  official 
message  to  you  with  the  warmest  most  heart- 
felt greeting  I  know  which  comes  from  the 
essence  of  my  soul  and  was  given  to  me 
by  my  father  and  my  father's  father  and 
which  I  now  give  to  you.  Aloha,  aloha  nul  loa, 
aloha. 


FREEDOM  OP  SPEECH  AND  STUDENT 
ACTIVISM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  much  discussion  about  the  actions 
of  youth  protesters  in  Chicago,  at  Colum- 
bia, and  in  a  variety  of  situations  going 
back  at  least  as  far  as  the  Berkeley  cam- 
pus explosion.  Although  some  profess  to 
see  the  radical  action  of  those  who  turn 
to  unacceptable  methods  as  typical  of 
all  youth,  I  believe  the  deeper  truth  is 
that  the  underlying  causes  are  all  too 
often  reflections  of  a  legitimate  and 
idealistic  rebellion  against  the  hardened 
and  inflexible  mores  of  much  adult  so- 
ciety. 

The  September  issue  of  the  magazine 
Glamour,  under  the  heading  "Protest. ' 
contains  a  discussion  by  an  obviously 
thoughtful  yoimg  woman  from  Colum- 
bus. Ohio,  who  has  just  matriculated  at 
Radcliffe  College  after  winning  a  Na- 
tional Merit  Scholarship.  Her  discussion 
of  freedom  of  speech  in  the  context  of 
efforts  to  control  campus  dissent  by  cut- 
ting off  Federal  support  funds,  although 
written  before  our  recent  debate  in  this 
body  in  connection  with  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bill,  is  highly  pertinent 
to  that  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle written  by  Nadine  Strossen,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Protest 

(By  Nadine  Strossen) 

Among  the  essential  liberties  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  which  our  nation  was  founded 
and  dedicated  is  the  basic  right  guaranteed 
to  all  citizens  in  the  First  Amendment  to  our 
Constitution :  the  right  to  freedom  of  speech. 
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This  freedom  U  extended  not  only  to  those 
who  uphold  existing  government  poUclea  and 
traditional  ideas  but  to  those  who  oppose 
and  seek  to  change  the  status  quo-the  dis- 
senters—as well.  How  paradoxical  and  con- 
trary to  democratic  precepts  It  seems,  then, 
that  our  Congress,  the  body  which  was  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  ideals 
espoused  in  our  Constttution.  has  recently 
passed  measures  which  discourage  and  even 
punish  certain  dissenters  in  our  society— 
namely,  student  activists. 

As  a  result  of  student  activism  for  causes 
such  as  academic  freedom,  civil  rights  and 
peace  in  Vietnam,  the  nation's  colleges  face 
the  possibility  of  severe  restraints  on  Federal 
aid    Despite  the  opposition  of  the  Adminis- 
tration  and   college   lobbying   groups,   con- 
gressional displeasure  with  campus  disturb- 
ances has  already  produced  legislative  cut- 
backs on  college  aid.  and  more  such  restric- 
tions seem  imminent.  The  Senate  has  unani- 
mously approved  an  amendment  to  the  Na- 
tional  Aeronautics   and   Space   Administra- 
tion appropriation  bill  which  denies  NASA 
grants  to   any  college  which  bars  military 
recruiters  from  Its  campus.   In  the  House, 
four  amendmente  seeking  to  punish  student 
dissenters  have  been  passed.  Three,  tacked 
onto  a  college-aid  bill,  would  cut  off  grants 
and  loans  to  all  students  and  teachers  In- 
volved in  campus  riots.  The  fourth,  added 
to  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  would  eUmlnate  aid  for 
any  of  the  20.000  NSP  fellowship  holders  who 
become    embroiled    In    campus    demonstra- 
tions In  addition  to  these  curbs,  warns  Rep- 
resentative Albert  Quie  of  Minnesota,  ranking 
Republican  on  the  House  Higher  EducaUon 
subcommittee,    "pretty    tough    restrictions 
win  be  placed  on  the  colleges  "by  the  time 
Congress  quits"  this  year. 

Federal    Education   Commissioner    Harold 
Howe  n  has  pointed  out  Important  Admin- 
istration objections  to  these  ald-curtaillng 
amendments.  The  amendments,  he  says,  ex- 
ploit  the   "power  of  the  Federal   purse     to 
control  what  should  be  an  internal  disci- 
plinary function  of  the  school.  If  the  Amer- 
ican university  is  to  be  an  autonomous  InsU- 
tution  dedicated  to  the  Independent  pursxUt 
of  higher  education,  it  must  be  protected 
from  Federal  intervention  that  could  lead  to 
dangeroxis  forms  of  government  domination 
and  control.  Congress's  silencing  of  certain 
segmente  of  the  student  and  faculty  popula- 
tions on  a  campus  through  financial  pres- 
stires  is  tantamount  to  congressional  dicta- 
tion  of   what  ideas   can   be  expressed  and 
taught  at  that  university.  The  restrictions 
discriminate  against  studenU  on  the  baaJa 
of    their    financial    status,    punishing    only 
those  who  need  Federal  aid.  Since  such  aid  U 
allotted   only    to   those   who   would   not   be 
able  to  afford  the  cost  of  a  coUege  education 
without  financial  assistance,  elimination  of 
the  Federal  grants  could  very  well  make  It 
impossible  for  these   studente   to  continue 
attending  college.  On  the  other  hand,  stu- 
dents who  were  equally  active  participants 
in  campus  disturbances  but  who  happened 
to  come  from  wealthier  famUles  would  not 
suffer.  The  restrictive  measures,  as  well.  faU 
to   dlsUnguish    between    major,    minor    and 
unwitting  offenders.  In  a  riot  that  Includes 
hundreds  of  participants,  are  those  who  were 
incidentally  drawn  into  the  disturbance  to 
be  cut  off  frc«n  assistance  to  the  same  extent 
that  students  who  organized  the  demonstra- 
tion are?  If  not.  the  system  would  obviously 
be  unfair;  if  so.  the  administrative  problems 
would  be  almost  Insurmoimtable. 

The  situation  is  urgent.  Wltlxln  the  past 
six  months,  thousands  of  students  at  over 
fifty  United  States  universities  were  in- 
volved In  demonstrations  and  riots.  They're 
voicing  demands  for  certain  social  reforms, 
and  they  deserve  a  response  from  the  adult 
conununlty.  The  nature  of  that  response  is 
crucial.  If  it  is  a  positive  attempt  to  listen 
to  their  grievanoes  and  to  act  to  rectify  them, 
the  way  would  be  paved  for  greater  indi- 


vidual participation  in  a  more  just  society. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  congress  persists  In  its 
current  course,  the  First-Amendment  right 
of  free  speech  is  merely  an  empty  promise 
and  the  vision  of  liberty  and  Justice  for  all 
Americans  looms  ever  farther  away. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 


The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  the  clerk  wUl 

The  BILL  Clemc.  A  bUl  (H.R.  2767)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  a  fanner  an  amortized  de- 
duction from  gross  income  for  assess- 
ments for  depreciable  property  levied  by 
soil  or  water  conservation  or  drainage 
districts. 

The  Senate-resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  wish  briefly 
to  explain  the  amendment  which,  on  last 
Friday,  might  have  been  left  somewhat 
unclear. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana yield  for  a  moment?  I  wish  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  wish  me  to  yield  for 
a  question  or  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? I  wish  to  reserve  my  rights. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  have 
enough  Members  on  the  floor  to  save 
getting  into  another  quorum  call.  I  just 
wonder  whether  the  Senator  would  yield 
so  that  I  may  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  yield  for  that  purpose.  I 
wisii  to  discuss  the  amendment  first. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  All  right. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  cooperate  with  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  with  regard  to  the  yeas  and 
nays  subsequently,  but  at  the  moment 
I  do  not  wish  to  yield  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  President,  what  we  have  involved 
here  does  not  involve  dollars.  It  involves 
people.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr. 
Williams]  offered  what  is  known  as  the 
Williams-Smathers  amendment  some 
time  ago.  It  was  voted  by  the  Senate,  as 
the  Senate  well  knows,  to  require  that  a 
numt>er  of  things  be  done. 

As  that  amendment  was  finally 
enacted  into  law.  it  called  for,  first,  a 
major  tax  increase  of  about  $10  billion, 
second,  a  se-billion  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures, and  in  addition,  certain  personnel 
cutbacks  in  all  agencies  to  the  nimiber 
employed  on  June  30.  1966. 

The  big  difficulty  in  complying  with 
the  personnel  ceiling  is  that>  some  agen- 
cies did  not  even  exist  at  that  time.  It 
would  require  some  agencies  which  have 
had  a  tremendous  increase  in  their  work- 
loads since  that  date  to  cut  back.  For 
example,  medicare  became  effective  July 
1, 1966,  the  day  after  the  date  picked  for 
the  personnel  cutback. 

E^^eryone  agreed  that  when  we  put 
medicare  into  effect,  it  would  require  a 
large  increase  in  personnel  in  the  De- 
partment of  HEW.  It  was  recognized 


that  it  would  take  several  thousand  ad- 
ditional employees  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  medicare  law. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  in  his 
amendment  wisely  exempted  the  social 
security  trust  fund  from  the  expendi- 
ture reduction.  That  is  a  fund  which  is 
taking  in  more  money  in  social  security 
taxes  than  it  is  paying  out. 

As  the  buildup  continues  from  year  to 
year,  there  will  be  an  even  larger  sur- 
plus available,  so  that  the  money  is  in 
the  fund.  There  is  no  problem  there. 

Those  who  are  administering  the  fund 
in  the  Department  of  HEW  are  doing  a 
very  efficient  job.  They  have  increased 
their  efficiency  by  19  percent.  But  when 
they  are  held  to  a  date  that  predates 
the  medicare  bill,  which  contained  not 
only  medicare  for  our  fine,  elderly  citi- 
zens, but  also  additional  benefits,  such 
as  benefits  for  orphans,  disabled  widows, 
and  so  forth,  they  simply  cannot  have 
enough  people  to  mail  out  the  checks. 

We  looked  into  that  problem  some 
while  back— about  a  year  or  2  ago,  and 
the  Senate  wisely  voted  the  Scott  amend- 
ment to  provide  that  the  E>epartment 
would  go  ahead  and  employ  those  peo- 
ple in  order  to  get  the  job  done,  because 
some  of  the  medicare  checks  and  the 
social  security  checks  were  very  much 
in  arrears. 

Notwithstanding  that,  Mr.  Pre.sldent. 
the  Williams-Smathers  amendment  un- 
intentionally— ^because  I  do  not  think  it 
would  have  been  fashioned  that  way  if 
it  had  been  intentional — made  it  impos- 
sible to  hire  enough  people  to  mail  out 
the  social  security  and  medicare  checks. 
I  regret  that  the  Senator  felt  that  the 
Department  did  not  show  him  proper 
courtesies  in  not  calling  upon  him  sooner 
to  discuss  the  matter;  but  I  do  know 
Social  Security  Commissioner  Ball  told 
me  he  called  on  the  Senator's  office  Fri- 
day morning  and  he  was  imable  to  see 
the  Senator  at  that  time.  He  was  sitting 
in  the  reception  room  all  afternoon  Fri- 
day, hoping  to  discuss  the  problem  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  something  that 
must  begone  unless  we  want  to  go  back 
home  and  report  that,  after  we  put  taxes 
on  the  people  to  provide  medicare,  we 
were  unwilling  to  go  the  extra  step  to 
provide  whatever  it  took  in  the  way  of 
personnel  necessary  to  mail  these  checks 
This  is  not  the  only  problem  that  was 
brought  up  by  the  Williams-Smathers 
amendment.  The  amendment  was  offered 
in  completely  good  faith.  I  do  not  seek 
to  reduce  the  $6  billion  expenditure  cut- 
back that  the  Senator  sought  to  achieve 
with  his  amendment.  That  just  is  not 
involved.  All  we  seek  by  this  amendment 
is  to  see  that  the  personnel  handling  the 
social    security    program    will    not    be 
i)Ound  by  the  personnel  cutback,  because 
to  do  so  would  mean  that  they  were  not 
able  to  mail  out  the  checks  and  provide 
payments  for  people  who  were  taxed  and 
who  are  supposed  to  benefit  from  the  so- 
cial security  and  medicare  program  we 
have  voted. 

I  have  been  informed  that  there  may 
be  some  language  offered  with  regard  to 
some  other  agencies,  because  they  have 
had  some  problems  created  by  the  Wil- 
liams-Smathers amendment.  For  ex- 
ample. I  am  told  that  the  Depftrtment  of 
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Housing  and  Ur^n  Development  was  In 
June  of   1^66  e 


ther  in  Its  Infancy  or 
nonexistent.  Ceitainly  a  personnel  ceil- 
ing based  on  Juiie  30.  1966,  employment 
with  regard  to  liat  Department  would 
create  a  probleii  for  that  agency.  Per- 
haps other  probi  >nis  are  involved. 

Inasmuch  as  ^e  Wllllams-Smathers 
amendment  was  )flrered  to  a  revenue  bill, 
or  a  Finance  Conmittee  bill,  and  inas- 
much as  the  Fina  nee  Committee  has  Jur- 
isdiction over  let  islatlon  relating  to  so- 
cial security,  it  vould  seem  appropriate 
that  any  measu'e  to  amend  that  bill 
would  be  appropi  late  to  a  bill  of  a  reve- 
nue nature  repor  ed  out  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

It  would  have  1  een  satisfactory  to  this 
Senator  if  we  hac  taken  the  time  to  con- 
duct a  lengthy  Rearing  on  the  subject 
and  studied  it  at  isonsiderable  length  and 
had  gone  into  gn  at  detail  on  it;  but  the 
Williams-Smathe  rs  amendment  never 
had  that  much  s  udy  in  the  committee, 
'\jo  b^^  with.  It  V  as  voted  on  the  floor  as 
'a  floor  amendme  nt.  If  we  are  to  be  re- 
sponsible, it  is  scmethlng  we  should  do 
before  we  go  hoste.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  amendn  ent  should  be  either  to 
a  Finance  Committee  bill  or  an  appro- 
priations bill — if  It  were  offered  to  an 
appropriation  bill ,  it  would  probably  re- 
quire a  two-thins  vote  to  suspend  the 
rule — It  would  see  in  that  the  appropriate 
bill  to  which  to  offer  it  would  be  a  bill 
such  as  is  pendlni :. 

I  am  hopeful  ttiat  Congress  will  ad- 
journ soon.  I  an  hopeful  that  we  will 
dispose  of  whatev(  r  business  we  have  be- 
fore us  to  be  disposed  of  and  adjourn 
and  go  home.  I  W(  luld  personally  hate  to 
go  home  and  repoi  t  to  the  fine  old  people 
of  Louisiana  that  they  cannot  get  social 
security  checks  ind  disabled  widows' 
benefit  checks  a]  id  medical  payments 
under  social  seculty  because,  while  we 
voted  the  tax  on  tt  em,  we  put  a  personnel 
cutback  into  effect  that  did  not  permit 
the  agency  to  hi  ve  enough  people  to 
process  and  mail  t  le  checks. 

I  am  very  hopef  il  the  amendment  can 
be  agreed  to,  becai  tse  it  is  very  necessary 
in  the  field  of  soc  [al  seciulty.  I  am  not 
saying  something  s  not  needed  in  other 
areas.  I  have  disc  issed  the  matter  with 
other  Senators.  I .  has  been  suggested 
that  certain  other :  iroblems  exist  In  other 
agencies.  I  do  not  pose  as  an  expert  on 
other  committees,  3Ut  I  do  think  I  know 
something  about  t  tie  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  in  this  area  as  I  spelled  out  in 
greater  detail  last  Friday,  this  amend- 
ment Is  necessary —not  with  regard  to 
the  $6  billion  expe  idlttire  cutback.  That 
is  not  Involved  he  -e.  All  we  are  talking 
about  is  whether  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  in  ad- 
ministering the  soc  lal  security  and  medi- 
care programs,  is  t » be  permitted  enough 
personnel  to  spent  the  money  which  It 
has  in  the  trust  fui  d,  a  tnist  fund  which 
has  collected  more  money  year  by  year 
than  it  has  paid  oi  t. 

My  mind  turns  t  >  one  lady  who  means 
something  to  me,  vho  had  very  serious 
surgery  Just  a  mcnth  or  so  ago.  That 


person  went  down 
took  her  medicare 
whatever  private 
had  and  presented 


to  the  hospital  and 
insurance  policy  and 
nsurance  policy  she 
them  to  the  hospital 


administrators  to  help  pay  for  the  major 
surgery  and  expensive  hospital  bill.  It 
would  seem  unfortunate  to  this  Senator 
that  after  such  a  person  entered  the 
hospital  for  major  surgery,  not  knowing 
whether  she  would  come  out  of  that  hos- 
pital alive  or  not,  she  would  learn  that 
was  going  to  be  a  period  of  between  3  to 
5  months  from  the  -ime  the  operation 
was  performed  until  the  time  the  hos- 
pital received  its  money.  During  the  in- 
terim, I  suppose,  some  people  would  be 
asking  this  lady  to  pay,  or  else  the  hos- 
pital would  be  without  money. 

We  would  be  creating  a  problem  that 
was  not  intended,  for  I  am  certain  no 
Member  of  the  Senate,  when  he  voted 
for  the  Smathers- Williams  amendment, 
knowing  there  was  enough  money  gomg 
into  the  social  security  trust  fund  to  pro- 
vide enough  money  for  personnel  to  mall 
out  checks  and  provide  essential  bene- 
fits which  Congress  had  voted  for,  ex- 
pected that  result. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
forward  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  for  the  pending  amendment, 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  language  in  the  pending 
amending  substitute  the  following: 

"Sec.  — .  Section  202  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968  Is  amended 
by— 

"(1)  striking  the  word  'and'  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (a)  (3)  thereof,  and 

"(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (a)(4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following : 

"  '(5)  by  (Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
farm  price  supports  In  excess  of  the  amounts 
estimated  therefor  on  page  16  of  the  Budget 
(H.  Doc.  No.  226.  pt.  1,  90th  Cong.),  and 

"  '(6)  for  granu  to  States  for  public  assist- 
ance as  authorized  by  the  Social  Security  Act, 
as  amended,  In  excess  of  the  amounts  esti- 
mated therefor  on  page  16  of  the  Budget 
(House  Doc.  No.  226.  pt.  1,  90th  Cong.) .' 

"Sec.  — .  Section  203  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968  Is  amended 
by— 

"(1)  striking  the  word  'and'  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (a)(3)  thereof,  and 

"(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (a)  (4)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following: 

"  '(5)  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
farm  price  supports  In  excess  of  the  amounts 
estimated  therefor  on  page  239  of  the  Budget 
(H.  Doc.  No.  225,  pt.  1,  90th  Cong.),  and 

"  '(6)  for  grants  to  States  for  public  assist- 
ance as  authorized  by  the  Social  Security  Act, 
as  amended,  In  excess  of  the  amounts  esti- 
mated therefor  on  pages  306-307  of  the 
Budget  (House  Doc.  No.  225,  pt.  1,  90th 
Cong.).' 

"Sec.  — .  Effective  on  the  date  of  eiuu:t- 
ment  of  this  act,  .^ 

"(1)  the  provisions  of  section  201  of  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968  shall  cease  to  apply  to  civilian  em- 
ployees of — 

"(A)  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development, 

"(B)  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, 

"(C)  the  Division  of  Indian  Health.  Bureau 
of  Health  Services,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and 

"(D)  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board; 
and 
"(2)  m  applying  the  provisions  of  such  sec- 


tion to  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch,  the  employees  of  the  di- 
visions, agencies,  and  departments  specified 
in  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  Uken  Into 
account." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  so  that  I 
may  make  some  comments  on  another 
subject? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  srield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  URGENT  NEED  FOR  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ACTION  TO  MEET  HU- 
MANITARIAN NEEDS  IN  THE 
NIGERIAN  CIVIL  WAR 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  a  year,  civil  war  in  Nigeria 
has  divided  a  once  promising  federation 
and  produced  human  destruction  of  gi- 
gantic proportions.  Each  day  journalists 
and  cameramen,  missionaries  and  relief 
workers,  dispatch  to  an  uncomprehend- 
ing world  the  cold,  appalling  facts  of  the 
awesome  tragedy:  some  4,000,000  refu- 
gees, nearly  all  wandering  fearful  and 
penniless  through  the  bush;  casualties 
some  10  times  greater  than  those  in  Viet- 
nam; and  over  a  million  children,  and 
thousands  of  others,  dying  of  starvation 
at  a  rate  which  has  grown  from 
300  a  day  In  early  summer  to  well 
over  7,000  a  day  at  the  present  time. 

This  toll  in  human  suffering  is  cen- 
tered in  what  is  left  of  Blafra  and  in  the 
traditional  Ibo  lands  of  Eastern  Nigeria, 
reoccupled  by  Federal  forces  from  Lagos. 

My  Immediate  concern  today — a  con- 
cern deeply  shared  by  many  Americans- 
is  the  incredible  condition  of  mass  star- 
vation and  death.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
the  New  York  Times  magazine,  Lloyd 
Garrison  writes  a  graphic  description. 

He  writes: 

With  every  passing  hour,  Blafra  becomes 
more  and  more  a  death  trap.  In  fact,  death 
from  malnutrition  grows  In  a  mathematical 
progression.  Once  malnutrition  sets  In  and 
the  victim  Is  deprived  of  protein,  his  energy 
disappears,  his  skin  grows  taut,  his  hair  yel- 
lows, his  limbs  become  matchstlcka.  You  can 
spot  the  dreaded  "point  of  no  return"  In  the 
victim's  eyes,  especially  If  he  U  a  child.  He 
stares  at  you  blankly,  without  a  flicker  of  rec- 
ogmtlon.  Tou  extend  candy,  a  cup  of  pow- 
dered mUk,  anythmg,  and  the  child  Just 
stares,  too  listless,  too  dehydrated  even  to 
taste.  It  Is  the  Irony  of  death  from  malnu- 
trition that  In  the  final,  fading  hours  one  Is 
at  last  completely  free  from  the  pangs  ol 
hunger. 

Mr.  President,  the  humanitarian  prob- 
lems of  Nigeria  have  been  of  deep  con- 
cern to  me  for  nearly  a  year.  Last  fall, 
following  conversations  with  oflSclals  in 
the  Department  of  State  and  during  a 
visit  to  Geneva  in  my  capacity  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees,  I  discussed  the  beginnings  of 
the  tragedy  and  the  early  appeals  for  in- 
ternational assistance  with  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross.  In 
the  months  that  followed,  I  and  members 
of  my  staff  watched  developments  close- 
ly, consulted  with  the  Department  of 
State  and  voluntary  agencies  working  in 
the  field  and  strongly  supported  Initia- 
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tives.  in  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors, to  mobilize  an  international  relief 
operation  under  Red  Cross  auspices. 

These  early  initiatives  were  fruitless, 
and  last  May,  through  a  member  of  my 
staff  on  official  business  in  Geneva,  I 
agam  urged  action — and  new  initia- 
tives— to  head  off  what  was  clearly  evolv- 
ing from  a  ragged  but  forgotten  war  Into 
one  of  the  greatest  nightmares  of  mod- 
em times. 

The  world  has  lived  with  this  night- 
mare for  more  than  3  months.  But 
there  has  been  great  public  Indignation 
in  this  coimtry  and  abroad  over  the  in- 
ability of  governments  and  statesmen  to 
devise  a  workable  formula  to  effect  a 
relief  operation  for  adeqtiate  provisions 
of  food  and  medicine.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  few  efforts  have  been  made  to  ac- 
complish this  objective.  We  are  aware  of 
what  has  been  done — especially  the  high- 
ly publicized  meetings  and  negotiations 
at  Kampala,  Naimey,  Addis  Abbaba, 
Geneva,  and  Algiers,  involving  several 
governments,  the  warring  parties  in  Ni- 
geria, the  Red  Cross,  and  the  Organiza- 
tion for  African  Unity. 

And  we  are  aware  of  what  our  own 
Government  has  done  to  facilitate  these 
efforts — although  I  strongly  believe  our 
own  actions  were  belated  and,  like  so 
much  of  our  moral  and  humanitarian 
leadership  in  recent  years,  without  a 
sense  of  urgency,  creativity  and  deep 
compassion  for  those  in  dire  need. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  conditioned  in 
the  world  we  have  created,  to  accept  suf- 
fering and  injustice — especially  in  our 
time  when  violent  conflict  and  oppres- 
sion are  active  in  so  many  areas. 

But  the  newer  world  we  seek  will  not 
evolve  if  we  ignore  these  challenges  to 
leadership  and  take  comfortable  refuge 
in  the  mundane  patterns  and  attitudes  of 
the  past. 

In  the  case  of  Nigeria — in  the  effort 
to  help  her  people  caught  in  the  passion 
of  fraticidal  war — I  cannot  believe  that 
our  own  Government  and  the  intema- 
tionid  community  stands  paralyzed  in 
the  fact  of  recrimination  and  stalemate, 
as  though  the  parties  to  the  conflict  were 
debating  a  centuries  old  political  argu- 
ment. No  one  can  ignore  the  situation  in 
Nlgerla^-least  of  all  the  combatant 
leaders,  no  matter  how  sophisticated 
their  didactics,  or  how  convincing  their 
propaganda,  at  stake  are  human  lives — 
Innocent  lives — African  lives — thou- 
sands even  millions  of  lives — whose  de- 
struction will  burden  the  conscience  of 
,  Nigeria  amd  all  mankind  for  generations 
to  come,  unless  something  more  is  done 
to  save  them. 

And  so  today,  as  an  individual  Ameri- 
can hopeful  for  the  future  of  Nigeria — 
as  an  Indivldtial  American  concerned 
about  the  dignity  and  preservation  of 
the  ultimate  resource  on  our  planet,  I 
appeal  for  immediate  action  through 
the  United  Nations.  I  appeal  to  the  war- 
ring leaders  of  Nigeria,  to  the  leaders  of 
all  nations,  and  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  take  action  in  support 
of  initiatives  I  know  are  being  made,  to 
have  the  humanitarian  problem  of  Ni- 
geria placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  which  opens  tomorrow  in 
New  York.  I  believe  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  this  problem  demands  that  it 


be  considered  by  the  General  Assembly 
at  the  earliest  possible  time — hopefully 
before  this  week  is  out. 
-  Specifically,  I  recommend: 

First,  that  the  General  Assembly  con- 
sider and  pass  a  resolution  recognizing 
the  international  humanitarian  obliga- 
tions in  the  present  situation  of  Nigeria: 

Second,  that  the  resolution,  employing 
the  mandatory  power  of  United  Nations 
charter,  direct  the  Secretary  General  to 
use  his  good  office  and  all  the  resources 
available  to  him,  to  expedite  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  "mercy  agreement"  with  the 
parties  to  the  Nigerian  conflict; 

Third,  that  the  mercy  agreement  be 
carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Red  Cross  and  private  voluntary  agen- 
cies, whose  dedicated  personnel,  often 
with  great  personal  risk,  are  doing  what 
they  can  with  the  meager  support  cur- 
rently available  to  them — and  I  pay  high 
tribute  to  their  efforts: 

And,  fourth,  that  governments  ac- 
tively support  this  effort  of  the  United 
Nations  and  prepare  to  make  voluntary 
contributions  of  funds,  commodities,  per- 
sonnel, and  equipment  to  effect  the  mercy 
agreement,  including  the  logistical  sup- 
port to  motmt  an  airlift  into  areas  of 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  underestimate 
the  political  and  logistic  difficulties  in- 
volved in  taking  or  carrying  out  the  initi- 
atives I  have  outlined.  But  I  believe  the 
world  will  respond — for  in  resolving  the 
difficulties,  smd  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  Nigerian  people,  the  path  to  under- 
standing among  all  can  only  be  broad- 
ened. 

And  let  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  heed  the  historic  role  of  this  Na- 
tion and  pursue  initiatives  through  the 
United  Nations  with  determination  and 
compassion.  Let  us  act  because  it  is  right 
to  do  so — because  it  is  unconscionable  to 
remain  silent^ — and  because  the  hope  of 
all  mankind  for  a  better  world  will  be 
strengthened. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  discussing  this  matter 
in  the  Senate.  The  more  reports  I  hear 
of  the  terrible  genocide  that  is  being 
practiced  on  the  Ibo  tribesmen  in  Blafra, 
the  greater  sense  of  guilt  I  feel  for  being 
in  a  position  of  some  little  consequence 
in  our  Government— or  at  least  a  U.S. 
Senator  was,  at  one  time,  considered  to 
be  of  some  little  Importance — and  being 
so  completely  helpless  and  unable  to  do 
something  about  it. 

I  am  certainly  not  recommending  any 
form  of  military  intervention  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  think  that 
Is  necessary.  I  believe,  however,  this 
coimtry  has  not  exerted  the  pressure  that 
it  could  bring  to  bear  throughout  the 
world,  most  particularly  on  Great 
Britain,  to  bring  about,  by  some  means,  a 
cessation  of  this  mass  murder  or  at- 
tempted genocide. 

Apparently  the  Nigerians — who  are 
supplied  and  supported  by  a  strange 
combination  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Soviet  Union — are  determined  to  com- 
pletely eliminate  the  Ibo  tribesmen.  I  am 
no  expert  on  African  affairs,  or  Nigeria, 
but  from  my  reading  of  the  matter,  it  is 
incomprehensible  to  me  tliat  Great  Brit- 


ain would  join  with  the  Soviets  in  fur- 
nishing the  military  supplies  and  war 
materiel  that  have  enabled  the  other 
tribes  of  Nigeria  to  kill  the  Ibos  by  the 
tens  of  thousands. 

Even  more  incomprehensible  is  the  fact 
that  they  have  done  so,  seemingly,  with- 
out arousing  any  sense  of  guilt  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world. 

I  cannot  understand  why  our  coimtry 
supinely  follows  the  dictates  of  Great 
Britain  with  respect  to  African  prob- 
lems— we  parrot  the  cry  that  Biaf  ra  is  an 
internal  or  domestic  problem — but  at  the 
same  time  threaten  war  and  apply  sanc- 
tions on  Rhodesia  because  of  purely  in- 
ternal actions  every  time  England  de- 
mands it. 

I  remember  when  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  number  of  people  that  have  al- 
ready been  killed  in  Nigeria  were  killed 
in  the  Congo,  we  became  greatly  exer- 
cised about  it,  and  threatened  military 
intervention.  As  I  say,  I  do  not  favor  mili- 
tarj'  intervention  in  Nigeria,  but  I  cannot 
understand  why  our  Government  has  . 
acted  so  casually  about  what  is  a  great 
world  tragedy — the  elimination  of  a 
whole  people. 

I  feel  a  sense  of  guilt.  I  feel  it  individ- 
ually, and  I  feel  it  even  greater  for  my 
coimtry,  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world.  This  Nation  has  satisfied  itself 
with  a  few  sanctimonious  words  of  regret. 
Many  thousands,  even  millions,  of  peo- 
ple are  being  murdered  either  by  arms 
or  by  starvation,  without  our  making  a 
truly  active  and  vigorous  protest  in  un- 
dertakmg  to  get  some  of  our  associates', 
such  as  the  British,  who  have  great  au- 
thority and  infiuence  in  that  area,  to  take 
steps  to  attempt  to  stop  the  tragedy  be- 
fore the  last  of  the  Ibos  are  killed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia.  He  has  placed  his  finger  on  the 
real  essence  of  what  I  feel  should  be  our 
concem.  It  is  the  humanitarian  needs  of 
the  situation,  as  I  suggested  in  my  brief 
remarks;  namely,  that  some  7,000  chil- 
dren a  day  are  starving  in  eastern 
Nigeria. 

It  would  certatoly  appear  that  denying 
them  food,  which  is  being  done  as  a  mili- 
tary tactic,  is  something  that  all  of  us 
as  humanitarians  must  find  of  consider- 
able concern. 

Perhaps  reasons  can  be  found  for  non- 
involvement — and  I  am  sure  there  are 
reasons.  But  in  the  face  of  the  dire  needs 
of  the  Nigerian  people  those  reasons  are 
inadequate.  Why  have  we  not  been  more 
energetic  in  the  pursuance  of  our  legiti- 
mate humanitarian  aims  in  that  part  of 
the  world?  Particularly  at  a  time  when 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  meeting,  the  voice  of  the  United 
States  should  be  extremely  clear  in  de- 
manding that  mandatory  actions  should 
be  taken  so  as  to  exhibit  our  deep  sense  of 
compassion  for  the  disadvantaged  people. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSPffiLD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  A  key  word  as  he  has  in- 
dicated is  "humanitarian";  artd  a  key 
word  as  the  disUnguished  Senator  from 
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Oeorgla  (BCr.  Rv  sill]  has  indicated,  is 
"genocide." 

I  would  hope  t  lat  this  matter,  which 
we  have  been  att<  mpting  to  sweep  under 
the  rug  and  igno  e  as  If  it  did  not  exist, 
would  be  given  g  eater  consideration  by 
our  Government  and,  more  important, 
that  it  would  be  given  immediate  con- 
sideration by  the  United  Nations,  which 
I  imderstand  will  go  into  session  tomor- 
row: The  plight  of  the  Biafran  people 
calls  for  immedla  «  action.  I  hope  we  will 
not  turn  our  ey  is  away  from  what  is 
happening  by  wa  '  of  starvation,  disease, 
and  death  in  Bla  'ra. 

I  certainly  am  delighted  that  the  dls- 
tingiilshed  Senattr  from  Massachusetts 
has  seen  fit  to  bi  Ing  this  matter  to  the 
Senate  floor  at  this  time.  I  hope  most 
sincerely  that  his  words  will  be  taken  to 
heart  both  by  tie  administration  and 
also  by  the  Un  ted  Nations,  when  it 
meets  in  New  "  rork.  I  commend  the 
Seriator. 

»tr.LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mi  ssachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNED'i .  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHl  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
the  Senator  fron  Massachusetts,  the 
Senator  from  Qt  srgia,  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  in  their  expressions  about 
the  failure  of  ou  ■  Gtovemment  to  fulfill 
its  moral  obligat  on  to  the  Biafrans. 

The  United  Na  ions  takes  the  position 
that  this  is  an  ii  itemal  affair  and  that 
it  should  stay  ou :.  It  did  not  take  that 
position  with  regi  rd  to  the  Congo.  It  felt 
that  what  was  h;  ippening  in  the  Congo 
was  of  concern  to  the  whole  world. 
Neither  has  it  ta  cen  that  position  with 
regard  to  Rhodes  ia.  It  has  said  that  the 
Rhodesian  situat  on  Is  one  of  concern  to 
the  whole  world.  But  the  Biafrans  are 
deliberately  beim  starved.  They  are  dy- 
ing by  the  hundi  eds.  Food  is  prohibited 
from  being  deliv<  red  to  them. 

Our  Oovemme  it.  I  suppose,  has  tried, 
but  inadequately,  to  induce  the  Nigerian 
Government  to  illow  ships  of  mercy, 
carrying  food,  to  so  into  Biafra.  But  the 
effort  has  not  b  sen  successful.  As  the 
Senator  from  Ms  uachusetts  has  stated, 
we  have  not  spc  cen  in  a  tone  that  is 
adequately  clear  ind  resounding. 

How  can  the  U  lited  Nations,  how  can 
anyone,  say  tha  genocide  perpetrated 
primarily  throug  i  starvation  and  other 
means  is  not  a  m  itter  of  world  concern? 

I  Join  wholehea  rtedly  in  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  fr  >m  Massachusetts  that 
the  United  Natioi  s  and  the  U.S.  Govem- 
mert  should  spea  l  up  more  clearly  about 
ways  and  means  \i  solving  this  problem. 

Mr.  KENNEDY .  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  COD  ments  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio.  The  argu- 
ment that  the  Nigerian  situation  is 
strictly  an  mtem  il  matter  has  to  fall  by 
the  wayside.  We  )  now.  for  example,  that 
the  United  Natl  rns  General  Assembly 
has  put  on  its  age  nda  the  whole  question 
of  apartheid  in  £  outh  Africa. 

Certainly  the  p  roblems  which  are  sug- 
gested by  the  ma  is  starvation  in  Biafra, 
and  its  genocidal  consequences,  not  only 
call  for.  but  det  tand  more  expeditious 
action  than  we  lave  seen,  particularly 
when  we  realize  :he  significance  of  cuiy 
fiirther  delay  at   this  time:  namely,  a 


mounting,  but  needless  loss  of  human 
life. 

I  appreciate  the  comments  of  Senators 
who  have  spoken  on  this  subject,  and  I 
now  yield  the  floor  back  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  so  I  can 
make  a  statement  on  another  subject, 
without  his  lostog  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  associate  myself  with  the  able  and  co- 
gent reasoning  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kcnnkoy] 
with  respect  to  the  tragic  situation  in 
Biafra.  

JETS  TO  ISRAEL 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago,  when  back  home  in  my 
State,  there  was  a  headline  in  the  press, 
"Balks  on  Israel  Jets";  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Middle  East  and  South  Asian  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  it  is  that  matter  I  would  dis- 
cuss briefly  this  morning. 

For  well  over  a  year  now.  the  leaders 
of  Israel,  a  nation  the  United  States  was 
instnunental  in  creating,  have  been 
pleading  with  this  country  to  purchase — 
not  to  be  given,  but  to  buy — aircraft  so 
as  to  adequately  protect  their  land  from 
those  nearby  nations  which,  especially 
during  recent  months,  continue  to  broad- 
cast their  intention  to  destroy  Israel. 

This  request  for  these  planes  is  en- 
tirely logical.  There  are  only  three  coun- 
tries in  the  world  which  prodiice  the  air- 
craft they  believe  essential  to  their  sur- 
vival; namely,  first,  the  Soviet  Union— 
which  currently  is  resupplying  modem 
Jets  to  those  nations  which  assert  they 
Intend  to  destroy  Israel;  second,  France, 
where  Israel  has  bought  and  paid  for  the 
same  number  of  Jets  they  now  have  been 
asking  to  purchase  from  tills  country,  but 
which  General  de  Gaulle  now  refuses  to 
ship;  and.  third,  the  United  States. 

Some  16  years  ago,  when  I  first  came 
to  the  Senate,  Col.  Vivian  Herzog  asked: 

As  a  former  Secretary  ot  the  Air  Force, 
you  must  realize  that  adequate  air  power  la 
essential  to  Israel's  survival;  and  with  that 
premise,  may  I  ask  why,  if  your  country  gives 

arms  to  Communist  countries  which  you 
know  would  not  support  you  In  case  you  ran 
Into  trouble,  why  won't  you  seU  them  to 
Israel,  who  you  know  would? 

Over  the  years  since  then  I  have  asked 
that  question  periodically  of  this  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  have  never  received  a  logi- 
cal answer,  even  though  our  policy  has 
been  to  promote  the  sale  of  arms  to  other 
countries  to  the  point  where,  in  5  years, 
we  have  increased  those  sales  from  $300 
million  annually  to  over  $1>'2  billion. 

Some  say  the  reason  we  have  been  so 
adamant  against  these  sales  is  that  we 
do  not  want  to  promote  an  "arms  race." 
But  how  can  one  reconcile  that  suppo- 
sition with  the  above  Just-quoted  figures? 

Others  say  that  the  influence  of  the 
large  national  and  international  oil  com- 
panies is  the  reason  this  Gtovemment 
continues  to  refuse  to  sell  these  planes. 
This  I  do  not  believe. 


Still  others  assert  we  will  not  agree 
to  these  sales  because  we  have  hopes  of 
better  relatlona  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  why,  then,  have  we  now  agreed  to 
sell  to  a  far  larger  country  on  the  very 
borders  of  the  Soviet  Union  the  same 
type  and  quantity  of  planes,  on  the 
same  terms,  that  we  refuse  to  sell  Israel? 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  12  years 
ago.  when  the  Suez  crisis  and  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Hungary  were  both  proceed- 
ing diulng  the  same  hours,  I  asked  if  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  was 
one  of  being  "strong  against  the  weak 
and  weak  against  the  strong." 

I  ask  that  same  question  today. 

Today  the  United  States  continues  to 
maintain  its  military  ring  aroimd  the  two 
major  countries  of  the  Communist  world, 
a  ring  that  Includes  hundreds  of  nuclear 
weapons,  thousands  of  planes,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  troops.  But  some 
of  the  same  people  adamant  against  tak- 
ing a  single  American  soldier  out  of 
Elurope  are  equally  adamant  against  this 
country  selling — not  giving,  as  we  have 
now  agreed  to  do  to  even  some  of  the 
nations  on  the  borders  of  Israel — ^those 
arms  which  the  freedom-loving  State  of 
Israel  pleads  for  as  necessary  to  its  sur- 
vival. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it.  They  do 
need  these  planes  for  their  survival;  be- 
cause if,  in  the  face  of  the  growing  bold- 
ness of  Nasser's  threats,  by  means  of  one 
of  the  most  superb  uses  of  airpower  in 
modem  history  at  8  a.m.  on  the  momlng 
of  June  5,  1967,  the  Israel  Air  Force  had 
not  eliminated  the  airpower  of  four  na- 
tions in  3  hours,  there  would  be  no  State 
of  Israel  today.  I  have  personally  gone 
over  these  battlefields  in  detail.  Such 
names  as  Gafava.  Tamada,  and  Mitleh 
will  live  forever  in  the  annals  of  airpower. 

Israel  took  its  aggressive-talking  ene- 
mies by  surprise.  If  the  reverse  had  been 
true  let  me  repeat — there  would  be  no 
State  of  Israel  today. 

As  of  possible  interest,  in  those  3  hours 
the  Israelis  destroyed  about  half  as  many 
planes  as  the  United  States  has  lost  over 
North  Vietnam  in  the  past  3  years. 

This  could  be  a  pertinent  figure,  be- 
cause the  administration  is  now  passing 
the  word  aroimd  that  it  does  not  believe 
Israel  needs  these  planes.  Well,  for  thi 
sake  of  the  survival  of  this  tiny  country— 
a  country  at  one  point  less  than  11  miles 

wide — let  us  hop>e  that  these  predictions 
are  better  than  those  made  over  recent 
years  about  progress  in  the  Vietnam 
war;  a  war  that  is  costing  the  United 
States  so  heavily  abroad  in  political, 
military,  and  economic  prestige;  and  also 
is  now  dividmg  this  Nation  to  a  degree 
previously  unknown  in  this  century. 

In  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  to  come  before 
the  Senate  shortly  is  a  request  to  give 
much  military  equipment  to,  we  hope, 
friendly  countries. 

Tomorrow  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee will  be  requested  to  approve  the 
sale  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  military  equipment  to  coimtries  we 
hope  will  remain  friendly. 

It  is  pertinent  at  this  time,  therefore, 
to  ask  that  we  also  approve  the  sale,  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  of  this  limited 
quantity  of  Jets  to  Israel ;  especially  stace, 
whereas  the  ratio  of  supersonic  Jets  held 
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by  the  enemies  of  Israel  was  four  to  one 
before  the  war  of  Jime  1967,  today  it 
is  estimated  at  seven  to  one,  the  latter 
the  result  of  heavy  replacements  received 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  these  planes  are  not  sold,  and  if 
later  Nasser  does  succeed  in  his  oft- 
repeated  pledge  to  destroy  Israel  and 
drive  its  inhabitants  into  the  sea,  much 
of  the  responsibiltiy  for  that  tragic  result 
will  rest  with  this  administration;  and 
in  a  world  where  friends  would  seem 
mighty  important,  the  United  States  will 
have  lost  a  brave  and  loyal  ally. 

Mr.  MANSFIEXiD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  understand  correctly,  from  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  said,  that  Is- 
rael had  entered  into  a  contract  for 
50  planes  somewhat  similar  to  those 
mentioned,  for  which  the  Government  of 
France  had  been  paid,  but  that  they  have 
not  been  delivered? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  majority  leader 
is  correct.  Fifty  jets  were  ordered  and 
paid  for,  but  General  de  Gaulle,  at  least 
up  to  this  time,  has  refused  to  deliver 
them.  There  is  a  story  going  aroimd  that 
be  is  utilizing  these  already  paid  for 
planes  to  negotiate  oil  contracts  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  or  is  not  true. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jdeld  further? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  one  of  my  leaders  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign relations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
correct  to  state  that  since  the  6-day  war 
of  June  a  year  ago,  the  war  be- 
tween Israel  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Arab  States  on  the  other,  the  Arab  air 
forces,  especially  the  one  in  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  have  been  increased  by 
something  like  80  percent  from  the  losses 
incurred  during  that  struggle? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  majority  lead- 
er is  correct.  I  would  estimate  at  least 
80  percent. 

In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union  has  sup- 
plied some  Arab  nations  with  planes  de- 
veloped and  produced  much  later  than 
the  famous  Mig  21's,  planes  they  have 
never  allowed  to  be  used  in  North  Viet- 
nam. 

The  situation  today,  therefore,  ex- 
cept for  the  denigration  in  morale  of 
the  Arab  armies  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
feat, is  worse  from  the  standpoint  of 
relative  superiority  in  planes  than  it  was 
at  the  time  of  the  June  1967  war. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  true  that  since 
that  time,  this  Government  has  fur- 
nished jets  to  the  Kingdom  of  Jordan? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  ami  not  sure 
whether  they  actually  have  been  fur- 
nished; but  I  am  sure  that  they  have 
been  approved.  Jordan,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  was  one  of  the  coimtries  threat- 
ening Israel. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  but  on  an  un- 
fortunate basis,  I  think,  because  of  its 
closeness  and  the  fact  that  it  did  not  have 
too  much  initiative  of  its  own  with  which 
to  conduct  its  affairs. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  able  Senator 
is  correct.  I  might  add  that  when  asked 
if  they  would  approve  the  supply  of  these 


Jets  to  Jordan,  despite  the  fact  they  had 
recently  been  in  combat  with  Jordan,  the 
record  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations— an  open  hearing — will  show  that 
Israel  agreed  to  the  supplying  of  these 
planes  to  Jordan  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  true,  also,  that 
we  are  selling  50  jets  of  a  similar  type 
to  the  Iranians? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  request  will 
be  acted  upon  shortly  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  which  the  Sen- 
ator and  I  are  both  members.  I  would 
hope  that  we  do  not  agree  to  sell  other 
countries  these  jets  until  it  is  under- 
stood we  would  also  be  willing  to  sell 
them  to  Israel,  especially  because  the 
Soviets  are  supplying  them  to  Israel's 
enemies  and  the  Israelis  can  buy  them 
from  no  one  else  except  the  United 
States.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  true  that,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  Arabs  and 
the  Israelis  have  engaged  in  war  and  are 
now  in  some  sort  of  insecure  armistice  or 
peace,  the  basic  countries  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  stability  in  the  Middle  East 
happen  to  be  the  UJ3.S.R.  and  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  majority  lead- 
er knows  more  about  that  than  I  because 
of  his  great  experience.  I  believe  he  is 
correct.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  appears  to  me 
that  what  the  Soviet  Union  is  doing  is 
beefing  up  the  United  Arab  Republics 
considerably  since  the  June  war  of  1967, 
and  that  what  the  Israelis  are  seeking  is 
to  bring  alwut  an  equitable  equation,  so 
to  speak,  between  them  and  the  Arab 
States  which  surround  them. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  true.  Israel 
is  not  asktag  for  superiority,  only  some- 
thing closer  to  equality.  That  Is  verified 
by  the  fact  that,  whereas  the  ratio  of 
supersonic  Jets — the  only  type  jet  which 
really  count  in  a  war  around  those 
lands — against  the  Israelis  in  June  of 
1967  was  4  to  1,  at  this  time,  because  of 
replacements  and  additions  the  Soviet 
Union  has  made  in  the  way  of  planes  to 
those  Arab  countries,  the  estimated  ratio 
against  the  Israelis  is  7  to  1. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  thank  the  able 
majority  leader  for  his  interest  in  this 
important  subject. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 

the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SYMXNGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  able  acting  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  true,  is  it  not, 
that  in  the  recently  enacted  foreign  aid 
bill,  we  did  have  a  provision  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  this  Govern- 
ment should  make  available  to  Israel  the 
most  modem  planes  in  order  to  maintain 
the  proper  proportions  in  the  Near  East? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. For  15  months,  at  least,  when  it  be- 
came obvious  to  the  Israelis  that  the 
PYench  were  giving  consideration  not  to 
supply  the  planes  they  had  been  paid  for 
the  Israeli  Government  has  been  plead- 
ing with  this  Government  to  buy — not  be 
given,  as  has  been  true  in  the  case  of  so 
many  other  countries — pltmes  to  protect 
their  country. 

I  have  done  my  best  in  conversations 
with  the  State  Department,  but  this  mat- 


ter has  not  been  consummated,  as  It 
should  be. 

I  am  glad  the  able  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  brought  up  the  fact  this  is  the 
sense  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. I  believe  we  should  supply  enough 
jets  to  Israel  to  at  least  reduce  the  heavy 
imbalance  which  currently  exists  in  favor 
of  those  countries  that  consistently  state 
they  desire  to  destroy  Israel.  I  Applause 
in  the  galleries.] 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  visitors' 
galleries?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  oc- 
cupants of  the  galleries  will  refrain  from 
applauding. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  17023)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  sundry  independ- 
ent executive  bureaus,  l>oards,  commis- 
sions, corporations,  agencies,  oflQces.  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes; 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  15  to  the  bill  and  concur- 
red therein,  and  that  the  House 
receded  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  41 
to  the  bill  and  concurred  therein,  ^th 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills;  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S.  827.  An  act  to  establish  a  national  trails 
system,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1321.  An  act  to  establish  the  North  Cas- 
cades National  Park  and  Ross  Lake  and  Lake 
Chelan  National  Recreation  Areas,  to  desig- 
nate the  Pasayten  Wilderness  and  to  modify 
the  Glacier  Peak  Wilderness,  In  the  State 
of  Washington,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  2515.  An  act  to  establish  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  in  the  State  of  CallfonUa,  and 

for  other  purposes; 

S.  30S8.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  revise  the  authoriza- 
tion of  apppoprlatlons  for  administering  the 
provtslons  of  the  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
'poses; 

H.R.  6910.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
states  holds  certain  lands  In  trust  for  the 
Pawnee  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma;  and 

HJl.  17022.  An  act  for- the  relief  of  Pvt. 
Willy  R.  Michalik,  RA15924409. 


AMENDMENT     OF     THE     INTERNAL 
REVENUE    CODE    OF    1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  2767)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
a  farmer  an  amortized  deduction  from 
gross  income  for  assessments  for  de- 
preciable property  levied  by  soil  or 
water  conservation  or  drainage  districts. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California,  who 
wishes  to  offer  a  nonconCroversial  meas- 
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lire.  I  understa  id,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor 

The  PRESIDD  O  OFFICER  (Mr.  Boccs 
In  the  chair).  Ihe  Senator  from  Call 
f  omla  isrecognla  ed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  froii  Alabama.  I  want  the 
Rbcoko  to  disckse  that  I  have  cleared 
with  the  able  ma  orlty  whip,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LohoI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Dt  laware  [Mr.  Williams] 
the  matter  I  am  about  to  take  up. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
original  amendm  mt  to  the  bill  HJl.  2767. 
It  is  not  an  am  mdment  to  the  matter 
which  has  been  temporarily  laid  aside 
by  the  Senator    rom  Alabama. 

Mr.  LONG  of  I  Duisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  without  prej- 
udice to  the  amei  idment  and  the  amend- 
ment to  the  am  sndment  now  pending, 
that  the  Senatoi  may  offer  liis  amend- 
ment at  the  end  o  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDE  TO  OFFICER-  Is  there 
obJMtlon?  The  C  lair  hears  no  objection. 
~  and  7€  is  so  ordei  ed. 

The  amendmer  t  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  tl-  e  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conse  nt  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESmn  G  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  t>e  printed  in  the  Rec- 
omo. 

The  amendmei  t,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  is  follows: 

At  the  end  of  tli  t  bill  Insert  the  following 
new  section  : 

"Sec.  — .  (a)  S«  tlon  2039  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1  )M  (relating  to  eeUte  tax 
treatment  of  annu  ties)  la  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  tl  lereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

'•'(d)  ExzMPTTO  r  or  CnrrAUf  Intkiksts 
Cbeatxd  bt  Commt  NrrT  Piopnrr  Laws. — In 
the  case  of  a  dece  lent  who  was  the  spouse 
of  an  employee  oi  whose  behalf  contribu- 
tions or  pajrments  were  made  by  his  employer 
or  former  employei]  under  a  trust  or  plan  de- 

"  ■" on  (c)    (1)  or  (2),  or  to- 

of  a  contract  described 
)).  which  under  subsec- 
Considered  as  contributed 
by  the  employee.  I  there  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  gross  ea  »te  of  the  decedent  the 
value  of  any  mt«r  st  of  the  decedent  In  any 
annuity  or  other  ]  ayment  receivable  by  any 
beneficiary  under  uch  trust  or  plan  or  such 
contract,  to  the  e.  tent  such  interest — 

"  '(1)  is  attrlbul  able  to  such  contributions 
or  payments,  and 

"'(2)  arises  by  reason  of  the  commumty 
property  laws  of  a  State. 

For  purposes  of  tl  U  subsection,  an  interest 
of  a  decedent  shal  [  be  considered  aa  arlsmg 
by  reason  of  the  iommunlty  property  laws 
of  a  State  only  to  he  extent  such  laws  treat 
contributions  or  ]  nyments  described  In  the 
preceding  sentenc(  made  by  an  employer  or 
former  employer  o  i  behalf  of  an  employee  as 
income  of  the  spo  ise  of  such  employee.' 

"(b)  The  amen<  ment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  wli  h  respect  to  estetes  of  de- 
cedents for  whlct  the  date  prescribed  for 
the  filing  of  the  Bstate  tax  return  (deter- 
mined without  re  (ard  to  any  extension  of 
time  for  fiUng)  o  icurs  on  or  after  June  1, 
1968." 

Mr.  KUCHEll.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  ha  tre  offered  would  seek  to 
overcome  a  grave  Inequity  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  aTecting  eight  States  of 


scribed  In  subsect 
ward  the  purchs 
in  subsection  (c)  i 
tion  (c)   are  not 


the   Union,   the   so-called   community- 
property  States. 

This  inequity  was  determined  to  exist 
by  a  ruling  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  in  the  area  of  Federal  estate  tax- 
ation. In  the  California  tax  case  of  Estate 
of  Kemp,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
placed  residents  of  community-property 
States  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  with 
regard  to  the  taxation  of  benefits  from 
various  forms  of  profit-sharing  plans. 

The  situation  affected  is  where  a  hus- 
band, participating  in  a  qtiallfled  profit- 
sharing  plan  at  his  place  of  employment, 
designates  his  wife  to  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  the  plan  in  the  event  of  his  death. 
Section  2039(c)  (1)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  would  exclude  from  the  estate 
of  the  hmband,  for  Federal  estate  tax 
purposes,  the  amount  payable  to  his  wife 
under  the  qualified  profit-sharing  plan. 
The  purpose  is  to  relieve  the  surviving 
spouse  of  the  dlfScult  burden  of  paying 
a  substantial  Federal  estate  tax  on  funds 
which  the  husband  has  set  aside  for  her 
benefit. 

The  inequity  affecting  community- 
property  States  occurs  when  the  non- 
employee  spouse,  the  wife  in  the  above 
case,  dies  first.  In  the  non-community- 
property  States,  since  no  iMnefits  were 
paid  to  the  Mrife,  the  funds  from  the 
profit-sharing  plan  remain  the  separate 
property  of  the  husband  and  are  not  in- 
cludable in  the  wife's  estate.  In  these  42 
separate-property  States,   the  surviving 

husband  is  not  overburdened  vrith  a  Fed- 
eral estate  tax  on  funds  never  received 
by  his  deceased  spouse. 

In  California,  however,  and  in 
the  seven  other  commimity-property 
States— Arizona,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Ne- 
vada, New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Washing- 
ton—the IRS  has  ruled  that  the  wife  had 
a  one-half  interest  in  the  fiin'ds  of  the 
profit-sharing  plan  and  the  siurivlng 
husband  is  forced  to  pay  a  Federal  estate 
tax  on  money  which  his  deceased  wife 
has  never  received. 

As  the  IRS  ruling  in  the  Kemp  case 
concluded: 

In  view  of  the  clear  language  of  Section 
2039(c),  it  is  difficult  to  Insert  into  that  sec- 
tion words  which  would  equalize  treatment 
of  qualified  plans  under  both  property  sys- 
tems. If  that  Indeed  Is  the  congressional  goal, 
then  an  amendment  of  the  statute  to  ex- 
press explicitly  such  an  Intent  would  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  re- 
quires that  the  Congress  enact  unifonn 
tax  laws  throughout  the  United  States. 
In  light  of  this  requirement,  I  do  not 
believe  it  was  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
to  treat,  for  estate-tax  purposes,  the 
property  in  the  eight  community-prop- 
erty States  differently  from  the  property 
in  the  remaining  42  States  of  the  Union. 
I  therefore  introduce  this  amendment  to 
explicitly  eliminate  the  existing  injus- 
tice. The  measure  has  been  recommend- 
ed by  the  Bar  Association  of  the  City  of 
San  Francisco,  by  the  California  Socie^ 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  by 
a  good  many  other  groups  and  individ- 
uals in  the  State  from  which  I  come. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  offering  the 
amendment  I  took  it  up  with  the  staff 
of  my  able  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  I  believe  I  accurately  re- 


fiect  the  situation  when  I  say  there  is 
no  opposition  to  the  amendment  which 
would  eliminate  an  Inequity  under  the 
tax  laws  against  community-property 
states  of  our  country. 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  entire  trend  in  tax  laws  for  as  long 
as  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
has  been  to  try  to  treat  people  who  are 
similarly  situated  in  a  similar  manner. 
Generally,  this  also  has  been  true  with 
respect  to  persons  living  in  a  community- 
property  State  and  those  living  in  a  com- 
mon law  State. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  from  time  to 
time  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  takes 
a  position,  or  we  pass  laws,  where  the 
p>erson  who  formulated  the  position  or 
drafted  the  measure  was  familiar  with 
the  laws  of  common  law  States,  but  was 
not  familiar  with  community-property 
laws.  In  many  of  these  cases,  if  commu- 
nity-property laws  had  been  considered, 
the  problem  would  not  have  arisen  in  the 
first  place. 

The  Senator  seeks  to  correct  one  of 
those  inequitable  situations  which  exists 
because  of  those  two  different  systems,  of 
law  which  we  find  in  our  various  States, 
the  community-property  system  and  the 
common  law  system  of  property. 

I  am  advised  by  the  staff  that  the 
amendment  has  merit.  I  iiave  no  objec- 
tion to  it  and  I  am  prepared  to  take  it  to 
conference.  I  hope  the  amendment  will 

Ka  flgJ'APri  to 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magkuson]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  have  been 
similar  cases  involving  this  situation  in 
my  State. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  read  the  amendment.  Is  the  amend- 
ment confined  exclusively  to  the  Federal 
estate  tax? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
income  tax  consequences  of  this  arrange- 
ment?   

Mr.  KUCHEL.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  that  In  a 
case  such  as  the  Senator  from  California 
used  for  illustration,  there  could  be  some 
Income  tax  consequences  as  well  under 
what  is  known  as  income  tax  in  respect 
of  the  decedent. 

In  my  State,  which  is  not  a  commu- 
nity-property State,  when  the  husband 
receives  the  proceeds  of  a  pension  there 
would  be  income  tax  consequences.  In 
the  community-property  State,  when  the 
pension  was  paid  out,  there  would  be  In- 
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come  tax  consequences  for  the  widow,  as 
well.  When  either  the  husband  or  the 
wife  die,  to  the  extent  the  value  of  the 
pension  might  be  deemed  income,  it 
would  have  an  income  tax  consequence. 

While  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment,  and  while  it  does  fill  a  gap 
in  estate  tax  law,  I  suggest  the  commit- 
tee might  want  to  lo(A  at  the  situation 
from  the  income  tax  standpoint. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  may  be 
some  Income  tax  problems  in  this  area 
but  the  amendment  which  the  Senator 
has  offered  does  not  deal  with  them. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  imderstand,  but  I  think 
it  would  be  well,  since  we  are  always  try- 
ing to  correlate  estate  and  income  tax 
laws,  to  take  a  look  at  that  area.  It  would 
be  unfortunate  to  fiU  the  gap  in  coimec- 
tion  with  estate  taxes  without  filling  the 
gap  for  income  taxes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  \mderstand  the  Senator's 
amendment  has  merit  and  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  Join  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  taking  the  matter  to  con- 
ference to  see  what  can  be  worked  out. 
Unless  some  development  is  raised  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  foresee  at  this 
time.  I  believe  the  amendment  should 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  simdry  communications  which 
I  have  received  in  connection  with  this 
matter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CAUrOKNIA    Social'  I ,    CUtTU'lED 

Puauc  Accountants, 
San  Franciaco,  Calif.,  July  26, 1967. 
Re  S.  1991. 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuckxl, 
Sejiate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  SENAToa  Kuchxl:  Aa  Chairman  of 
the  Tax  Legislation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Taxation  of  the  California 
Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants  I 
have  reviewed  your  statement  in  the  Con- 
gressional Rkcokd  for  June  23,  1967.  and 
have  analyzed  the  provisions  of  your  bill, 
8.  1991. 

7ou  have  my  support  In  your  efforts  to 
secure  enactment  of  S.  1991.  Passage  of  your 
measure  would  eliminate  the  apparently  in- 
advertent but  harsh  discrimination  against 
residents  of  community  property  states 
Which  results  becatue  of  the  administration 
of  section  2039(c)  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  In  a  manner  which,  in  its  view.  Is 
required  by  the  statute. 

Since  the  only  remedy  seems  to  be  amend- 
ment of  the  statute,  I  urge  you  to  continue 
your  efforts  to  seek  enactment  of  S.  1991  this 
session.  I  am  sure  that  no  member  of  Con- 
gress would  approve  of  a  system  of  national 
taxation  which  discriminates  among  taxpay- 
ers because  of  varying  state  property  laws. 
Sincerely, 

Henst  B.  Jordan. 

Trx  Bar  Association 

or  San  Francisco. 
San  Franeiseo,  Calif.,  September  21,  1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchzl, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Bar  Association  of  San  Fran- 


cisco at  a  meeting  held  on  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 18,  1967  unanimously  endorsed  Senate 
bill  S.  1991  which  you  Introduced.  We  under- 
stand this  bill  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  on  June  23rd.  A  copy  of 
thU  letter  will  be  directed  to  the  committee 
for  their  information. 
Sincerely, 

Vincent  Cullinan. 

President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the     Senator     from     California     [Mr. 

KUCHELl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARB3i«AN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  to  Senators  that  I  am  very  gateful. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  Introduced  seeks  to 
allow  the  agencies  and  the  d^artments 
named  therein  to  hire  additional  per- 
sonnel in  order  to  carry  out  the  jobs  that 
this  Congress  has  given  them  to  do. 

Let  me  speak  particularly  about  two  of 
these  agencies  which  come  imder  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

The  first  Is  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development;  the  second 
is  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Today,  no  one  questions  the  existence 
In  this  coimtry  of  the  urban  crisis,  a 
crisis  as  real  and  as  serious  as  any  we 
have  faced. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  SPARICMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  I  under- 
stand the  Senator's  amendment  correct- 
ly, what  it  seeks  to  do  with  regard  to  the 
two  agencies,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board — the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  is  not  paid  out 
of  appropriated  funds,  anyway 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No;  it  is  not.  It  raises 
its  own  money. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  raises  its 
own  money  to  pay  its  own  way. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Which  is  also 
true  of  social  security  with  regard  to  the 
funds  which  are  spent.  As  I  understand 
the  Senator's  amendment  with  regard 
to  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  it  would  seek  to  relieve  the 
agency  from  the  personnel  cutback.  The 
Senator  is  not  seeking  to  eliminate  the 
application  to  HDD  of  the  dollar  limita- 
tion imposed  on  all  the  executive  branch, 
so  that  insofar  as  the  agency  is  permitted 
to  have  more  people  than  it  had  in  1966, 
let  us  say,  if  more  money  is  spent  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment than  the  budget  estimated  by 
virtue  of  hiring  more  employees,  that 
money  would  have  to  be  offset  by  some 
reduction  in  spending  in  other  agencies. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  did  not  draw  up 
the  amendment.  It  was  drawn  up  by 


experts,  and  drawn  up  in  such  a  way  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  mandate  of 
Congress  to  reduce  the  $6  billion.  I  think 
that  is  what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  been  saying. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.- Yes.  Well, 
now,  as  I  understand  it 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  say  at  this 
point,  while  we  are  close  to  what  the 
Senator  has  said,  that  not  only  does 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  pay  for  its 
additional  employees  out  of  its  own  funds 
without  the  necessity  for  any  appropria- 
tion, but  the  same  is' also  true  for  at  least 
a  part  of  the  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. All  of  the  PHA  programs,  the 
Senator  knows,  support  themselves.  A 
good  many  of  these  employees  would  be 
paid  out  of  money  earned  through  the 
fees  and  charges  which  the  FHA  makes. 

If  the  Senator  will  wait  just  one 
moment,  I  ammot  prepared  to  say  any- 
thing about  the  employees  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  speak  on  that  and 
give  us  the  information. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Here  Is  the 
way  I  imderstand  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, that  with  regard  to  the  CCC,  there 
the  Government  has  a  contract  which  re- 
quires it  to  pay  the  farmers  certain 
amounts  of  money  under  agreements^ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  is  no 
way  the  Government  can  control  what 
that  obligation  will  be.  It  depends  on  how 
the  harvest  goes,  how  well  the  crops  go. 
and  how  successful  we  are  in  finding 
markets  for  products  and  so  forth  so  that 
there  are  factors  beyond  the  control  of 
the  Government  which  apply  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Under 
its  contract  with  the  farmers  it  costs 
more  money  than  Congress  could  have 
anticipated.  So  now,  with  regard  to  pub- 
lic assistance,  the  expenses  of  medicaid 
are  running  much  higher  than  the  De- 
partment was  able  to  estimate. 

Once  again  that  is  something  we  can- 
not do  much  about.  The  State  legisla- 
ture meets.  The  Governor  recommends 
that  the  State  have  a  more  liberal  pro- 
gram for  medical  aid  for  the  indigent. 
The  State  legislature  then  proceeds  to 
provide  a  program  which  will  do  Ijetter 
than  it  did  before  for  those  unable  to 
pay  for  medical  care.  We  have  contracts 
with  the  States  that  say  that  if  they  do 
not 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  will  pay  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  will  put 
up  a  substantial  percentage,  usually  50 
percent,  sometimes  85  percent — whatever 
it  may  be — to  help  provide  for  these 
people. 

The  Senator  would  further  provide 
that,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons agencies  could  hire,  certain  agen- 
cies would  not  be  under  the  personnel 
limitations.  If  those  certain  agencies 
hired  more  people,  they  might  spend 
more  money  but  they  would,  neverthe- 
less, still  be  under  the  $6  billion  reduc- 
tion in  spending  called  for  by  the  Rev- 
enue and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968.  So  that  while  those  agencies  would 
spend  more,  like  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Indian 
Health  Services — and  I  would  hope  to 
include  the  Tax  Court  and  the  Intemid 
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personnel  enlarged  so  we 
tax  money  In — that  addl- 
would  have  to  be  taken 
out  of  money  some  other  agency  would 
spend  so  as  to  come  under  the  $6  billion 
reduction. 

In  other  words.  It  could  be  that  as  a 
result  of  fallui  e  to  hire  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  tax  collectors,  the  Oovemment 
would  lose  $20  for  every  dollar  it  saved. 
That  Is  poor  e  Mnomy.  If  that  la  part  of 
the  problem,  ^  e  would  be  better  advised 
to  hire  tax  coll  sctors  and  proceed  to  take 
the  cuts  some^  rhere  else,  where  the  loss 
would  not  be  :  0  to  1.  So  that  by  post- 
poning the  def  ( use  procuremoat  program 
on  some  of  the  space  activities,  we  might 
save  that  monoy.  We  might  do  so  with 
regard  to  hlghi  -ay  construction  or  some- 
thing to  offset  ;he  fact  that  in  this  par- 
ticular area  tie  personnel  Is  so  badly 
needed  that  wc  are  willing  to  take  a  cut 
somewhere  els^.  In  order  to  do  the  Job, 
thaif  In  the  £>e  jartment  of  Housing  and 
Urban 'Develoiment,  or  Indian  Health 
Service,  or  perl  aps  the  Tax  Court  or  the 
Internal  Reven  le  Service. 

Mr.  SPARK  CAN.  The  Senator  has 
stated  it  correc  ly.  The  $6  billion  reduc- 
tion is  maintain  id. 

Mr.  Preslden  ,  I  shall  be  very  brief 
In  my  presentai  ion.  Before  I  yielded  to 
the  Senator  fro  n  Louisiana  I  was  talk- 
ing about  the  Oepartment  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Dev(  lopment.  I  said  that  no 
small  part  of  this  problem  Is  the  ac- 
knowledged lac:  of  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  houslni  for  many  lower  Income, 
urban  families.  | 

lo  not  have  to  use  the 

ause.  contrary  to  the 

a  great  many  people. 

lad  slums  and  as  many 

tlons  as  there  are  In 

e  legislation  we  passed 

take  care  of  housing  in 

of  the  poverty  In  this 
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country  is  In  rur  il  areas.  So  It  Is  a  prob 
lem  throughout  the   country,  rural  or 
urban. 

However.  In  cc  mparison  with  other  re- 
cent summers,  this  past  summer  was 
"cooler" — perhai  e  due  at  least  In  imrt  to 
significant  actions  taken  In  many  quar- 
ters, including  a(  tlons  in  the  Congress,  to 
try  to  alleviate  t  le  situation. 

Less  than  2  m  >nths  ago,  the  Congress 
passed  the  Hous:  ng  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1SB8.  this  Nation's  most 
comprehensive  ai  id  forward-looking  piece 
of  legislation  to  help  meet  the  housing 
needs  of  lower  in  jome  families.  This  law 
can  mean  not  on  y  millions  of  homes  for 
those  of  lower  mcome.  but  millions  of 
Jobs  as  well,  and  a  spur  to  oiu-  economy 
for  years  to  conie.  It  can  mean  26  mil- 
lion housing  units  in  the  next  10  years. 
In  fact,  that  Is  1  he  program.  That  is  the 
goal. 

But.  now  ther«  Is  the  startling  possibil- 
ity that  this  nev  law  may  be  no  more 
than  so  many  w  »rds  on  so  many  printed 
pages.  Even  if  tt  e  newly  authorized  pro- 
grams are  adeqi  ately  fiuided.  the  legis- 
lation may  be  sti  llbom  because  of  a  lack 


of  authority  In 


staff  to  admlnlst  »r  them 


HUD  to  hire  adequate 


This  may  well 


be  the  result  of  section 


201   of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 


Control  Act  of  1968— Public  Law  90- 
364 — which  requires  a  reduction  in  Fed- 
eral employment  to  the  Jime  30,  1966, 
level. 

Since  June  1966.  HUD  has  been  given 
broad  new  program  responsibilities — 
model  cities,  homeownershlp,  and  rental 
housing  for  the  lower  income  families, 
new  communities.-  urban  reinsurance, 
and  flood  insurance.  i<^»Hng  programs 
have  been  greatly  expanded,  urban  re- 
newal and  low-rent  housing  to  mention 
but  a  few — all  without  anything  near  a 
realistic  and  proportionate  Increase  in 
administrative  staff. 

In  the  last  3  years.  HUD's  financial 
participation  in  our  urban  areas  has  in- 
creased from  $73.5  billion  to  almost  tlOO 
bUlion. 

In  the  face  of  this  Increase,  the  im- 
pending reduction  would  cut  HXTD's  em- 
ployment by  over  440,  while  project 
minimum  needs  for  new  programs  call 
for  an  Increase  of  about  2.300. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Just  to  give 
an  example  of  how  the  purpose  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  could  be  achieved, 
some  of  us  are  disillusioned  with  the  com- 
munity action  program.  I  am  not  saying 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  Is,  but  some 
of  us  feel  that  some  of  the  grants  under 
the  OEO  for  commimity  action  programs 
have  been  very  disappointing.  If  we  had 
to   take   a   major   cutback,   we   would 
rather  take  it  on  the  community  action 
program  than  on  the  program  to  mod- 
ernize transportation  in  the  cities.  As  an 
example,  if  this  Senator  had  to  choose 
between  getting  a  grant  to  provide  rapid 
transportation  service  from  the  airport 
to  the  heart  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
and  it  involved  only  $50,000.  and  if  we 
had  to  ask  where  we  could  find  some- 
where to  save  that  much  money,  we 
might  say,    "We  will  take  it  out  of  the 
community  action  program,"  or  perhaps 
we  could  take  it  out  of  another  program 
which  does  not  have  as  much  priority  as 
one  which  sought  some  way  to  break  the 
bottleneck  between  the  New  Orleans  Air- 
port  to   the   heart  of  the  city   and   a 
means  for  providing  rapid  transit  between 
the  two.  With  the  grant  of  about  $50,000 
and  with  some  help  from  private  indus- 
try, we  feel  we  could  solve  that  major 
problem.  Even  if  we  had  to  do  without 
something  desirable  in  the  community 
action   program,    we   would   And   some 
other  program  more  desirable. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  Is  say- 
ing the  dollar  cutback  is  not  what  we  are 
talking  about;  the  problem  is.  can  we 
find  enough  people  in  the  agency  to  do 
this  particular  Job? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Job  Congress 
gave  them. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Let  me  say  this  with  reference  to  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  On  July 
7  the  President  signed  into  law  the  Bank 
Protection  Act  of  1968.  Under  that  Act 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  was 
authorized,  if  in  the  public  Interest,  to 
appoint  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  as  receiver  of 
State-chartered  savings  and  loan  asso- 


claticms  placed  In  custody  or  receivership 
or  closed  by  State  authorities. 

Of  course,  that  was  the  basis  of  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation.  It  was  to  insure  deposits  in 
savings  and  loan  associations. 

The  administration  supported  this 
legislation,  and  In  the  hearings  the  ex- 
perience In  Illinois  was  pointed  out, 
where  first,  four  State  receiverships,  in- 
volving $293  million  in  assets,  are  pres- 
ently outstanding;  second,  no  account- 
ing of  any  of  the  assets  has  been  made 
even  though  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  has  paid  out 
or  is  in  the  process  of  paying  out  $212 
million  to  savers  of  the  four  associa- 
tions; and  third,  tying  up  such  a  large 
amount  of  funds  can  seriously  impair  the 
liquidity  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation,  making  it  essen- 
tial to  move  swiftly  to  exercise  the  au- 
thority granted  under  the  new  law. 

We  have  given  them  this  Job  to  do. 
It  is  estimated — so  I  am  told  by  Mr.  John 
Home,  the  chairman  of  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board— that  he  will  require  some 
35  new  positions  to  carry  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities imposed  by  the  new  act. 

The  savings  and  loan  industry,  as  we 
all  know,  regularly  finances  more  than  40 
percent  of  homeownershlp;  and  last  year 
financed  approximately  50  percent  of  all 
home  loans. 

Therefore,  the  stability  of  this  Indus- 
try for  housing  production  is  essential  to 
our  economy;  and  I  again  remind  Sena- 
tors that  the  expenses  of  receiverships 
such  as  we  are  talking  about  here,  in- 
cluding tKe  cost  of  extra  personnel,  are 
payable  entirely  out  of  the  assets  of  the 
defunct  Institutions.  Consequently,  re- 
strictions on  this  agency  result  in  no  re- 
duction in  Oovemment  spending,  but  do 
result  in  lowered  ability  on  the  part  of 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  carry  out 
the  Job  we  have  given  them  to  do. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  this  case, 
it  will  not  make  any  difference  on  the 
Federal  accoimts,  in  the  long  nm.  one 
way  or  the  other,  whether  the  Federal 
Oovemment  makes  money  or  not.  Here 
is  an  institution  that  went  broke,  or  at 
least  it  is  in  receivership,  so  the  Govern- 
ment now  has  to  move  in  and  audit  its 
accounts,  and  pay  out  the  money  that  re- 
mains, the  assets  that  remain,  to  the 
Investors,  the  savers  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And,  may  I  add,  they 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
doing  their  best  to  protect  the  assets  of 
that  defunct  company  for  the  benefit  of 
the  insurance  corporation  that  has  paid 
the  claims,  and  also  for  the  benefit  of 
savers  who  may  not  have  been  covered. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  all  the  Sen- 
ator is  really  talking  about  here  is  that, 
in  paying  these  little  savers  and  these 
stockholders  whatever  may  be  due  them. 
It  will  simply  be  necessary  to  hire  some 
additional  people. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  I  under- 
stand the  Senator's  statement,  whatever 
it  costs  to  hire  those  people  will  come  out 
of  the  assets  that  are  available  to  accom- 
plish this  liquidation. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Ur.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  not  lose  any 
money.  In  any  event. 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.    No    appropriated 

funds  whatsoever. 

Mr.  LONG  of  LouisUna.  It  Is  Just  that 
the  Government  needs  to  hire  the  people. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Not  only  would  the 
Federal  Government  not  lose  anything, 
but  it  will  be  moving  In  to  make  certain 
the  depositors  and  stockholders  do  not 
lose  anything,  by  preserving  the  assets 
Instead  of  permitting  them  to  be  wasted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  has  made  a  very  able  argu- 
ment. I  should  like  to  ask  him  if  he  would 
be  willing  to  accept  an  amendment  to  his 
amendment  to  include  the  Tax  Court. 

The  Tax  Court  witnesses  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  explained  that  to  do  the  Job 
in  adjudicating  tax  claims  which  that 
court  is  charged  with  doing  by  law,  they 
need  an  exemption  from  the  personnel 
cutback.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Tax  Court  did  not  request  any  relief 
from  the  $6  billion  spending  cut.  but  they 
did  feel  that  people  were  needed  to  help 
in  the  adjudication  of  these  tax  claims. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator. Does  he  have  language  suitable  for 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  having 
the  language  prepared. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Including  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Including  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  those  modifications,  subject  to  sub- 
mission when  the  language  Is  prepared. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  the  language  neces- 
sary to  modify  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  read  the  modification. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

In  the  third  section  of  the  amendment, 
strike  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(D)  and  after  subparagraph  (D)  Insert: 

"(E)  The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  De- 
partment at  the  Treastiry.  and 

"(F)  The  Tax  Co»iPt  of  the  United  States; 
and". 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
that  modification.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  so  modified. 

Mr.  Sparkman's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  In  the  pending 
amending  substitution  the  following: 

"Sec.  — .  Section  202  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968  is  amended 
by- 

"(1)  strtldng  the  word  'and'  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (a)  (3)  thereof,  and 

"(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (a)  (4)  and  insertmg  in  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following: 

"'(5)  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  fann  price  supports  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  estimated  therefor  on  page  16  of 
the  Budget  (H.  Doc.  No.  225.  pt.  1,  90th  Con- 
gress), and 


"  '(6)  for  grants  to  States  for  public  assist- 
ance as  authorized  by  the  Social  Security  Act, 
as  amended.  In  excess  of  the  amounts  esti- 
mated therefor  on  page  15  of  the  Budget 
(House  Doc.  No.  236.  pt.  1,  90th  Congress).' 

"Sec.  — .  Section  203  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968  is  amended 

by— 

"(1)  striking  the  word  'and*  at  the  end  of 
subsecUon  (a)  (3)  thereof,  and 

"(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (a)  (4)  and  Inserting  m  Ueu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following : 

"'(5)  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  farm  price  supports  In  excess  of  the 
amounts  estimated  therefor  on  page  239  of 
the  Budget  (H.  Doc.  No.  226,  pt.  1,  90th  Con- 
gress), and 

"  '(6)  for  granu  to  States  for  public  assist- 
ance as  authorized  by  the  Social  Security  Act, 
as  amended,  in  excess  of  the  amounts  esti- 
mated therefor  on  pages  306-307  of  the 
Budget  (House  Doc.  No.  225,  pt.  1.  90th  Con- 
gress.' 

"Sec.  — .  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act, 

"(1)  the  provisions  of  section  201  of  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968  shaU  cease  to  apply  to  civilian  em- 
ployees of — 

"(A)  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development, 

•■(B)  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, 

"(C)  the  Division  of  Indian  Health,  Bureau 
of  Health  Services,  the  Public  Health  Service, 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  „     ^  „     _^ 

"(D)  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board; 

"(E)  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  and 

"(F)  The  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States; 

and 

"(2)  m  applying  the  provtalons  of  such 
section  to  the  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch,  the  employees  of  the 
divUlons.  agencies,  and  departments  specl- 
fled  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  taken 
Into  account." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  fMr.  Ellender],  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
operation,  is  present,  and  I  imderstand 
wUl  present  the  case  in  behalf  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  Revenue  and  Expenditures  Control 
Act  of  1968,  designed  primarily  to  ex- 
clude the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
from  the  provisions  of  that  act.  That 
amendment  Is  now  Incorporated  In  the 
proposed  substitute.  I  do  not  believe  It 
needs  much  explanation. 

Heretofore,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  been  exempted  from 
such  laws,  but  this  year,  the  act  was 
so  broad  that  it  covered  the  operations 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

As  all  of  us  know,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  an  arm  of  the  Gov- 
ernment used  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture to  assist  farmers  who  do  not 
desire  to  sell  their  crops  when  gathered 
immediately,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
prices  are  low.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  been  of  great  service  to 
the  farmers,  in  stabilizing  prices  and 
o  thciTwisc. 

Mr.  President,  estimates  of  amounts 
needed  recently  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  far  exceeded 


expectations.  As  an  instance,  take  the 
case  of  wheat.  The  original  budget  figure 
to  cover  the  loan  part  of  the  wheat  pro- 
gram was  $42  million.  After  the  Septem-i 
ber  crop  production  estimates  became 
available,  that  amount  has  been  in- 
creased to  $320  million,  which  wUl  be 
necessary  in  order  to  help  farmers  who 
wish  to  borrow  money  on  their  crops 
and  in  order  to  stabilize  prices.  That 
means  an  additional  $278  mUlion  to  the 

budget.  . 

In  the  case  of  feed  grain,  the  amount 
provided  in  the  budget  is  $62  million; 
but  imder  the  revised  estimate  made  in 
September— this  month— feed  grains  will 
require  $413  million  more  than  the  De- 
partment anticipated. 

In  the  case  of  upland  cotton,  the 
budget  figure  is  $5  miUion.  They  need  $47 
million  more.  That  is  Just  an  estimate, 
but  there  is  no  question  that  that  pro- 
gram also  will  need  additional  funds 
For  soybe«ms,  the  amount  budgeted 
was  $167  million;  but  because  of  a  large 
crop,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
sale  of  soybeans  has  decreased  some- 
what, the  Department  finds  that  instead 
of  $167  million,  it  will  need  $434  million, 
or  an  additional  $267  million  over  the 
budget  figure. 

In  the  case  of  rice,  we  received  a  1969 
budget  estimate  of  $12  million.  We  find 
now  that,  liecause  of  the  huge  crop  that 
is  coming  on,  $90  million  will  be  needed, 
or  an  additional  $78  million. 

Mr.  President,  unless  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  excluded  from  the 
Revenue  Control  Act  of  1968,  Commodity 
Credit  will  be  unable  to  accommodate  the 
fanners  who  have  produced  these  com- 
modities to  which  I  have  referred;  and, 
under  the  law  as  well  as  under  contracts 
that  have  been  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment with  the  farmers,  the  Government 
is  dutyboimd  to  make  loans  on  these  com- 
modities in  order  to  stabilize  prices. 
Unless  that  is  done,  I  fear  that,  with 
the  large  crop  that  is  now  in  the  offing, 
unless  the  Gtovemment  steps  in  and  per- 
mits the  farmer  to  borrow  on  his  crop, 
and  thereby  keep  it  off  the  market,  prices 
will  fall,  and  it  will  mean  a  great  loss 
to  the  farmers,  something  I  do  not  sup- 
pose any  Senator  wants  to  see  happen. 
If  we  do  not  exempt  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  from  the  operations 
of  this  act,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, through  the  CCC,  will  be  unable 
to  carry  on  this  loan  program,  which  has 
been  very  successful  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing  further 
to  add  imless  there  are  some  questions. 

I  was  informed  a  few  days  ago  that  my 
good  friend  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  was  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  limit  the  payments  to 
$20,000.  I  hope  that  I  am  misinformed 
on  that  matter,  because  these  are  solemn 
contracts  that  the  Government  has 
entered  into  all  over  the  Nation  with 
farmers  who  are  growing  wheat,  com, 
and  other  feed  grains,  rice,  tobacco,  and 
soybeans. 

If  any  kind  of  limitation  is  sought 
to  be  added  to  the  pending  amendment. 
it  would  mean  that  the  Government  may 
not  be  able  to  carry  out  its  obligations. 
If  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  contemplates  offering  such  an 
amendment,  I  hope  he  reconsiders  be- 
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cause,  as  I  said,  it  would  prevent  the 
Federal  Oovenment  from  carrying  out 
Chat  have  been  entered 
he  farmers  growing  the 
which  I  have  referred. 
Mr.  Presldeni,  I  am  very  hopeful  th«t 
the  pending  aotendment  will  be  agreed 
to  by  the  8enat< 

Mr.  MILLErI  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 
Mr.  ELLENDtR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  If  I  un- 
derstand the  iltuatlon  correcUy,  the 
pending  amend  nent  is  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  >f  a  substitute.  There- 
fore, it  is  my  understanding  that  no 
amendment  can  be  offered  to  the  pend- 
ing measure. 

I  regret  that  his  is  so.  However,  that 
Is  the  way  the  itn^wnents  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment  have  set  It  up,  so  that 
those  of  us  whc  do  not  feel  that  parts 
of  the  pending  amendment  should  be 
agreed  to,  and  vho  might  feel  that  the 
Com^qiftdity  Crelit  Corporation  should 
be  exempt,  are  i  ut  in  the  dilemma  that 
if  we  vote  aye.  ^re  are  voting  for  some- 
thing that  mlglit  be  favorable  on  one 
hand  and,  on  tie  other  hand,  we  are 
voting  for  some(  hing  that  might  be  un- 
favorable with  -espect  to  other  points. 
And  those  who  rote  no  are  in  the  same 
situation. 

I  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
the  offering  of  tl  e  substitute,  and  I  trust 
that  the  Senat<ir  from  Louisiana  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  way  the  substi- 
tute is  now  pend  ng. 

I  suggest  to  th  e  Senator  that  it  would 
be  a  lot  better  rom  the  standpoint  of 
agriculture  to  hj  ve  the  pending  amend- 
ment modified  lo  that  It  would  stand 
on  its  own  mer  ts  with  respect  to  the 
employment  sitmtion  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  in  theTbepartment  of  Health, 
Education,  and    Welfare. 

After  that  is  c  Isposed  of,  we  can  then 
consider  an  ameadment  with  respect  to 
the  Commodity  C  redit  Corporation  which 
amendment  wou  d  stand  on  its  own  two 
feet. 

I  think  it  is  v(  ry  bad  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  ftrmers  of  this  country 
that  the  pending  amendment  is  mixed 
in  such  a  fashion 

I  invite  the  atwntion  of  my  colleague 
to  page  238  of  tl  le  budget,  part  1  of  the 
budget,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  pend- 
ing substitute.  It  shows  under  the  Com- 
modity Credit  C  >rporation  a  1969  esti- 
mate of  $2.77  bU  ion  with  this  explana- 
tion: 


Request  Is  for 
Ing  1966  and  part 
wUl  provide  sufficient 
1969. 


This  is  what  th 
gress  early  this 


r  wtoratlon  of  the  remaln- 

)f  1967  realized  Iosms  and 

operating  capital  for 


President  sent  to  Con- 
year.  Do  I  understand 


correctly  that  tl^  thrust  of  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  *  to  the  effect  that  the 
statement  in  th4  budget  document  with 
reference  to  the  kmount  of  $2,775,000,000 


will  not  provide  j 
ital  for  1969? 

Mr.     ELLENDfcR. 
amount  for  eacl 


ufQcient  operating  cap- 


I    indicated    the 
specific  commodity  a 
moment  ago.  And  it  does  form  part  of  the 
amount  of  |2,77!  ,000,000  referred  to  by 


the  Senator. 
As  the  Senator 


knows,  in  the  past  few 


years  the  crops  grown  have  been  on  the 
increase  with  respect  to  particularly  all 
commodities.  Because  of  that  fact  and 
because  more  commodities  are  being  pro- 
duced this  year,  the  prices  are  low.  And  it 
is  rather  difficult  for  the  farmers  to  sell 
even  what  they  now  have  under  loan 
with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
That  situation  further  aggravates  the 
matter. 

I  cannot  specifically  estimate  it  for  the 
Senator.  However,  I  read  a  while  ago  the 
estimates  that  were  made  by  the  De- 
partment, which  estimates  form  part  of 
the  figure  referred  to  by  the  distinguished 
Senator.  In  the  budget  for  the  five  crops 
mentioned,  the  amount  was  only  $164 
mUlion.  It  is  now  felt  that  an  additional 
$964'  million  will  have  to  be  added  to  the 
estimate  made  by  the  Department. 

That  is  all  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
crops  produced  that  will  be  harvested 
this  year  are  far  in  excess  of  what  was 
anticipated  when  the  budget  was  made 
several  months  ago. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  frank  answer.  I  always  receive 
a  frank  answer  from  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  However,  would  the  Senator 
repeat  those  figures?  Do  I  understand 
correctly  that  in  the  budget  request  the 
estimate  was  for  $164  million? 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MILLER.  And  it  now  turns  out 
that  the  total  figure  is  estimated  to  be 
$984  miUlon? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  $984  million 
additional. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Additional. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.   The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So  that  the  estimate  we 
received  from  the  President  earlier  this 
year — which  I  am  sure  was  based  upon 
the  estimates  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture furnished  him — is  expected  to  be 
approximately  five  times  more  than  the 
estimate  we  received  earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MTT.T.ER.  Mr.  President,  nobody 
is  more  aware  of  the  depressed  farm 
prices  than  Is  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
with  com  at  90  cents  in  a  good  many 
areas  and  the  price  of  wheat  being  down 
sdso. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  caused  by  the 
huge  amounts  we  now  have  on  hand. 
And  those  products  cannot  be  sold. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  one  part  of  it. 
However,  I  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  June  at  the  time  the  International 
Grains  Arrangement  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  ratification  as  a  treaty,  and  I 
warned  that  all  indications  I  had  re- 
ceived were  to  the  effect  that  if  that 
measure  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  it 
would  reduce  all  exports  and  reduce  the 
price  of  wheat  and  would  mean  that  more 
wheat  surpluses  would  pile  up. 

In  the  face  of  that,  other  Senators 
stood  up  and  said,  "Oh,  no.  That  is 
not  going  to  happen." 

That  is  exactly  what  has  now  hap- 
pened. The  export  of  wheat  has  declined 
about  two-thirds.  The  wheat  price  is 
down  more  than  20  cents  a  bushel  since 
June,  and  farmers,  caught  with  the  low 
price,  are  going  to  turn  now  to  the  Oov- 
emment  for  their  loans. 


This  is  a  very  Important  factor  bear- 
ing on  the  fact  that  we  find  we  now  have 
an  estimate  that  is  five  times  larger  than 
the  estimate  we  had  in  January  to  cover 
these  loans. 

I  would  think  one  thing  that  we  might 
do  with  regard  to  this  would  be  to  repeal 
our  ratification  of  the  International 
Grains  Arrangement,  because  it  simply 
is  not  working  out,  and  it  has  gone  from 
bad  to  worse. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  another  question. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Before  the  Senator 
asks  the  question,  I  am  sure  that  he  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  this  accumula- 
tion— let  us  say — of  wheat  In  particular 
came  about  because  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Increased  the  acreage  con- 
siderably. At  the  time  that  was  done.  It 
was  felt  that  there  might  be  a  shortage 
in  wheat,  but  instead  there  was  a  surplus. 
Russia  produced  more  than  was  antici- 
pated, as  did  other  countries,  and  nec- 
essarily the  amount  of  sales  for  export 
decreased,  so  that  we  have  that  huge 
amount  on  hand.  Even  with  the  curtail- 
ment of  acres  from  what  it  was  last 
year,  we  are  farther  aggravating  the  sit- 
nation  because  of  the  large  production 
this  year  on  less  acres. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  aware  of  that,  and 
I  also  am  aware  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  admitted  that  he  made 
a  mistake  in  his  forecast.  It  is  fine  to 
make  such  an  admission.  The  point  Is, 
however,  that  it  looks  like  the  admission 
is  not  going  to  help  the  taxpayers  and 
the  farmers,  and  it  will  amount  to  rough- 
ly an  $800  million  mistake,  as  I  see  It. 
That  is  Just  further  reason  why  the 
Senate  should  not  have  ratified  the  In- 
ternational Grains  Arrangement.  I 
warned  that  if  our  exports  were  going 
to  be  reduced,  the  forecast  surplus  was 
going  to  be  aggravated,  and  that  Is  exact- 
ly what  is  going  to  happen,  and  it  will 
cost  more  to  cover  these  loans. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  well  knows 
that  many  years  we  dig  into  the  capital 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
because  we  do  not  appropriate  enough 
money  to  restore  the  impairment.  In  the 
budget  document  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, some  portion  of  the  $2,700  million 
was  calculated  to  cover  some  of  the  pre- 
vious losses  and  impairments  to  the  CCC 
working  capital  fimd.  If  this  amendment 
is  not  adopted,  I  am  wondering  whether 
there  still  might  not  be  adequate  capital 
in  the  CCC  to  meet  the  requirements 
about  which  the  Senator  has  spoken. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  informed  that 
it  will  not,  for  this  reason:  The  sale  of 
many  of  the  commodities  that  are  now 
on  hand,  which  it  was  hoped  the  CCC 
could  sell  to  recoup  some  of  Its  loans, 
will  not  come  about.  It  means  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  have 
to  retain  many  of  the  commodities  it  now 
has  on  hand  and  will  be  unable  to  dis- 
pose of  them  In  time  to  get  cash  In  order 
to  meet  the  situation  about  which  we  are 
speaking. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Can  the  Senator  tell  us 
how  much  capital  remains  in  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  which  could 
be  drawn  down? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  have  the 
last  figures.  I  have  asked  for  them.  They 
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have  not  arrived  as  yet.  I  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  them  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
the  Senator  would  do  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  be  glad  to  put 
them  in  the  Rkcoro  in  connection  with 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
memorandum  sent  to  me  hy  the  Depart- 
ment, outlining  the  reasons  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  pending  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

I  am  writing  you  even  before  CongreM  con- 
venes to  ask  your  guidance  and  help  In  what 
Is  becoming  a  desperate  situation.  You  are 
well  aware  that  for  the  first  time  Congress 
failed  to  exempt  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration from  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968  (PL.  90-364) .  Historically 
the  CCC  has  held  a  special  status  because 
Congress  recognized  that  Its  espendltitfes 
were  subject  to  uncontrollable  factors,  to  wit, 
the  weather  and  other  environmental  factors 
where  "man  controlleth  not."  This  year,  as 
I'm  sure  you've  noted,  we  are  having  one  of 
those  years  when  uncontrollable  factors  are 
causing  unpredictable  Impacts  on  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

Exceptionally  good  crops  are  In  prospect 
this  year,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  has 
led  to  depressed  prices  for  many  commodities. 
The  lower  prices  combined  with  production 
larger  than  expected  when  the  budget  was 
prepared  leads  to  more  loans  made  to  farm- 
ers, fewer  loans  repaid,  and  smaller  CCC  sales. 
Tlie  result  Is  a  sharp  Increase  In  CCC  net 
outlays — an  increase  over  which  we  have 
little  or  no  control. 

Purthermore.  these  outlays  are  not  ex- 
penditures in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  We 
are  extending  credit  to  farmers.  They  will  re- 
pay the  loan  in  future  years  or  turn  the 
commodities  over  to  CCC.  The  commodities 
become  an  asset  to  the  Corporation  and  when 
sold — In  later  years — provide  cash  to  the 
Government. 

The  fiscal  year  1969  expenditure  estimates 
In  the  1969  budget  were  based  on  the  latest 
Information  available  last  December  concern- 
ing crop  production  and  utilization  prospects. 
The  crop  yields,  for  example,  were  based  on 
past  trends  taking  Into  account  the  continu- 
ing Increase  In  productivity.  We  projected 
corn  and  soybean  yields  at  record  levels.  But 
unusually  favorable  growing  conditions  now 
mdlcate  that  yields  for  most  commodities 
will  be  even  higher  than  projected  in  the 
budget — new  records  will  be  established  in 
many  cases.  The  Increased  level  of  production 
combined  with  lower  domestic  and  export  use 
prospects  for  several  commodities  could  in- 
crease outlays  for  CCC  loan  and  Inventory 
operations  more  than  a  billion  dollars  above 
the  budget.  This  Is  the  outlook  even  though 
farmers  responded  as  expected  to  program 
modifications  and  are  "renting"  more  acres  to 
the  Government  than  a  year  ago. 

A  review  of  the  expenditure  outlook  was 
made  after  the  September  Crop  Report  was 
released.  The  September  estimates  of  fiscal 
year  1969  loan  and  Inventory  expenditures 
compare  with  the  budget  estimates  as  fol- 
lows: 

(In  mjllionsi 


Budget    September    Change 
estimite 


Whesf J42  $J20  +J278 

Feed  grains.. '62  351  +413 

Cotton,  upland 5  '47  -52 

Soyl>eans 167  434  +267 

Rice 12  90  +78 

Tout,  above  items....  164  1.148 


+984 


■  Denotes  receipts. 


As  Indicated  above,  these  increases  in  CCC 
expenditures  for  loan  and  Inventory  opera- 
tions reflect  higher  production  levels — tx>th 
at  home  and  abroad — over  which  we  have 
no  control. 

Obviously  this  places  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  In  a  tremendously  difficult  posi- 
tion. I  hesitate  to  burden  you  with  It  at  this 
time  prior  to  your  return  to  Congress,  but 
somehow  or  other  we  must  get  some  relief. 
Othervirlse  we  wUl  have  no  alternative  but  to 
(1)  discontinue  making  price  support  loans 
(even  though  they  are  mandatory  under 
other  law)  and/or  (2)  cut  very  sharply  or 
eliminate  parts  of  other  ongoing  programs 
which  are  essential  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  Nation.  These  Include  such 
items  as  protection  and  management  of  our 
National  forests,  research,  watershed  and 
flood  prevention  improvements,  soil  conser- 
vation, commodity  Inspection  and  other 
marketing  services,  extension,  market  dev®- 
opment  abroad,  plant  and  animal  disease  and 
pest  control,  electric  and  telephone  loans, 
water  and  sewer  loans  and  farm  operating 
loans. 

We  have  given  this  matter  long  and 
thoughtful  consideration  and  the  best  course 
of  action  we've  been  able  to  come  up  with 
would  be  to  exempt  from  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968  expenditures 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
loan  and  Inventory  operation  In  excess  of 
those  projected  in  the  President's  budget  for 
the  flscal  year  1969.  It  seems  to  me  that  Is  an 
eminently  reasonable  proposal :  to  the  extent 
that  our  estimates  and  predictions  based  on 
the  best  available  Information  have  been  ex- 
ceeded Congress  can  exempt  us  from  the  Rev- 
enue and  Expenditure  Control  Act.  In  other 
words,  the  very  reason  for  giving  the  CCC  in 
the  past  a  special  status  repeats  itself  here. 
Hopefully  Congress  would  be  favorably  im- 
pressed with  this  limited  proposal. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  soon  as  I  receive 
the  other  information,  I  shall  put  it  in 
the  Record  in  connection  with  the  docu- 
ment to  which  I  have  Just  referred. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  shall  appreciate  that. 
If  the  pending  amendment  is  rejected 
and  if  another  Eunendment.  which  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would  file, 
were  to  be  rejected.  I  think  we  should 
know  whether  we  would  be  left  with  an 
adequate  amount  of  drawdown  avail- 
able from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  meet  these  additional  loan 
requirements. 

I  am  In  sympathy  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  am  not  in 
sjrmpathy  with  the  fact  that  Joined  In 
this  amendment  is  this  very  important 
thing  for  agriculture  plus  a  completely 
imrelated  consideration  In  the  form  of 
exempting  other  departments  from  the 
personnel  ceilings  that  Congress  earlier 
this  year  voted.  I  believe  they  should  be 
separated.  Perhaps  we  can  vote  on  this 
on  a  divided  basis.  I  am  going  to  look 
into  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Not  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  hope  we  might 
be  able  to  have  a  division  of  the  vote 
on  the  various  elements  of  the  pending 
amendment.  But  if  we  cannot  do  that, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  thinks  that  the 
proponent  of  this  measure  should  modify 
it,  with  the  understanding  that  he  will 
follow  it  with  an  amendment  dealing 
with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
so  we  can  vote  on  that  matter  on  its 
own  merits.  I  hope  that  by  the  time  that 
happens,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
have  the  Information  I  have  requested 


regarding  the  amount  of  capital  available 
In  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
which  we  can  draw  in  order  to  cover 
these  imanticipated  Increased  loan  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  that  informa- 
tion which  I  shall  read: 
Vnvxed  horrowing  authority  available  at  the 
end  o/  fitcal  year 
[In  bUUons] 
Fiscal  year:  Amount  avaitahlt 

19e9»   _ $1,300 

1968   1.658 

1967   3.387 

1966 1.867 

1966    .880 

1964   .138 

•Estimated  after  1969  budget  approved 
but  before  September  1969  crop  estimates 
available.  However,  sufficient  capital  U 
available  to  handle  Increased  loans  and 
purchases  If  amendment  Is  approved. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today  I  wanted  to  re- 
quest the  yeas  and  nays,  and  I  was  asked 
to  wait.  A  sufficient  number  of  Senators 
is  not  present  in  the  Chamber  at  this 
time,  but  in  order  to  get  the  yeas  and 
nays  ordered  on  the  i>ending  amendment. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  a  pending  amendment  would 
require  an  exemption  on  the  personnel 
celling  in  various  departments  where  ir- 
reparable harm  is  being  done  because  of 
the  restriction. 

Only  the  other  day  a  serious  matter 
came  to  my  attention  which  occurred  in 
my  State.  We  have  a  weather  station  at 
Block  Island  which  is  going  to  be  closed 
down  because  of  the  restriction. 

As  attrition  takes  place  and  these  men 
retire,  or  whatever  the  case  may  be  for 
their  transfer,  where  these  stations  are 
manned  by  one  man  it  means  that  the 
station  has  to  be  closed  down.  We  have 
had  a  horrible  condition  in  my  State  be- 
cause of  hurricanes  and  storms  with  tre- 
mendous loss  of  life  and  property. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  to  modify  his  amendment 
as  follows:  In  the  third  section,  strike 
out  the  word  "and"  In  subparagraph  (F) 
and  at  the  end  of  such  section  add  a  new 
section  subparagraph  (G)  as  follows: 
"(G)  the  Weather  Bureau.  Department 
of  Commerce." 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  so  mcxiify  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sehator  from  Rhode  Island  discussed 
this  matter  with  me.  It  seems  to  me  he 
has  a  perfectly  good  case,  and  I  do  so 
modify  my  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware,    liir. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
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a  right  to  mo  Ufy  his  amendment.  How- 
ever. I  want  1 3  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  iBland  that  the  oinsum- 
stances  he  \  described— whereby  the 
weather  station  manned  by  one  man  who 
retiree  having  »  be  closed— to  not  neces- 
sarily true  lulees  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  wishes  to  discip- 
line the  Stote  )f  Rhode  Island  and  pun- 
Igh  them.  He  has  complete  authority 
under  the  bill  nrhlch  has  been  passed  to 
reassign  persoi  is  where  they  are  needed, 
as  far  as  the  pi  iblic  is  concerned.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget  does  not  have  to 
close  down  thd  agency.  The  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Uhe  Budget  will  not  dis- 
pute that  state:  nent. 

Where  a  weather  station  is  cqierated 
with  one  mai .  if  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  so  decl  led.  he  could  replace  that 
man  with  tw(  men  under  the  original 
act  butyhe  wo  ild  have  to  make  the  re- 
ductions elsew  lere. 

Mr.  PASTOl  LE.  Let  us  assume  we  have 
16  weather  stf  tions  manned  by  15  men, 
and 'one  man  "etires.  What  are  we  sup- 
posed to  do.  ci  t  one  man  in  hall  to  keep 
the  15  stotiois  going?  The  argument 
does  not  strile  me  as  being  sensible. 
Many  of  thes<  stations  are  manned  by 
one  man.  If  a  man  retires  from  one  of 
those  stations,  the  idea  of  taking  some- 
body from  an  (ther  station  means  that 
one  of  the  oth  sr  stations  would  have  to 
close  down. 

We  have  a  n  ultitude  of  stations  along 
the  Atlantic  s»board.  The  minute  one 
man  is  taken  f  'om  a  station,  that  station 
would  have  to  be  closed  down,  or  a  man 
taken  from  st  11  another  station.  Then, 
that  station  -  wvdd  have  to  be  closed 
down,  unless  t  ley  take  the  second  man 
and  cut  him  in  two. 

Mr.  WHiLUVMS  of  Delaware.  The 
overall   reduc  Ion   would   not    have   to 

apply. 

The  Senate-  had  a  right  to  modify 
his  amendmen ;  and  I  did  not  object. 

I  am  glad  t  ley  have  put  all  of  these 
exemptions  lito  one  package  because 
when  it  is  pafi  »d  the  Senator  will  have 
replaced  all  cc  ntrol  over  employment  in 
the  Federal  G  ovemment  and  will  have 
repealed  the  I  6  billion  expenditure  re- 
duction. 

This  is  it.  It  is  all  in  one  decision.  For 
the  past  3  or  4  weeks  we  have  been  deal- 
ing with  these  exemptions,  piece  by 
piece;  but  at  east  now  the  sponsors  of 
the  amendmeits  are  out  in  the  open 
and  all  the  i  gencies  are  in  here  and 
there  will  be  ;  lotliing  left  of  the  $6  bil- 
lion ceiling  i  It  is  adopted.  Notliing 
would  be  left  c  f  the  control  of  employees 
except  the  lai  guage  of  the  bill. 

If  the  pendi  ig  amendment  is  adopted, 
there  will  be  n  )thing  left  of  the  so-called 
Williams-Sma  hers  package  except  the 
10-percent  in<  rease.  The  other  will  be 
all  gone,  as  I  shall  explain  during 
colloquy. 

Mr.  Presider  t,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  a  nendment. 

The  yeas  an  1  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCl  [E.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCl  [E.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  th<  action  taken  last  April, 
requiring  a  nductlon  of  employees  in 
order  to  save  t  le  $6  billion,  will  be  com- 


pletely nullified  or  substantially  nulli- 
fied if  the  present  amendment  is  carried? 

Mr.  WILXJAMS  of  Delaware.  It  will  be 
completely  nullified  if  the  pending 
amendment  carries.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, if  the  amendment  carries,  if 
anyone  wants  to  finish  the  Job  and  re- 
peal the  act,  I  would  not  oppooe  it  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  left  of  it  at  all 
except  the  promisie — and  it  Is  not  even  a 
good  promise.  The  approval  of  this 
amendment  completely  nulllfles  any 
chance  whatsoever  that  there  will  be 
any  control  over  expenditures  in  fiscal 
1969.  That  is  the  Intent  of  the  proposal. 
There  is  no  question  about  that. 

We  have  already  exempted  the  Post 
OfBce  Department.  We  have  exempted 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  We  have 
exempted  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, and  the  FAA.  When  we  get 
through  here,  we  will  exempt  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, which  includes  the  FHA.  We 
have  exempted  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  HEW,  and  all  pubUc 
assistance  grants.  Also  in  the  Division 
of  Indian  Health  of  the  Bureau  of 
Health  Services  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — all  of 
those  are  exempted.  Also  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  Even  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  under  the  TreasiuTr  Department 
is  now  in  here  getting  an  exemption.  The 
Tax  Court  will  get  exemptions.  Also  the 
Weather  Bureau  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Everyone  has  got  an  exemp- 
tion in  here  except  the  taxpayers.  They 
are  still  the  suckers  with  the  10-percent 
surtax  on  them. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  j^eld. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  says  is 
correct,  then  after  all  the  months  of 
agony,  and  the  President  gets  his  tax. 
Congress  loses  the  cut:  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  Much  has  been  said  about  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  con- 
cerning the  price  support  loan.  I  invite 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
one  single  price  obligation  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  any  crop 
in  America  that  was  not  an  obligation 
on  the  date  that  we  passed  the  bill  in 
Congress,  not  one.  All  price  supports  have 
been  annoimced.  All  soil  conservation 
payments  and  all  acreage  reserve  pay- 
ments have  been  obligated  prior  to  Jime 
29,  when  the  President  signed  the  bill  and 
we  put  it  on. 

If  we  exempt  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  all  the  payments  that 
cover  Public  Law  480,  we  can  cut  the  for- 
eign aid  program,  but  if  they  want  to 
spend  another  billion  dollars  through 
Public  Law  480  they  can  go  on  and  put 
it  back  on,  so  that  the  sky  is  the  limit. 

Take  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion report.  So  Senators  will  know  what 
they  are  exempting — on  page  27,  it  shows 
that  in  the  first  9  months  of  last  year — 
under  the  title  "Exports  Under  Public 
Law  480,  Sales  for  Foreign  Currencies," 
$592,798,000,  of  which  amount  they  re- 
covered $160,231,000  leaving  $432  mil- 


lion to  be  exempt  for  the  next  year  en- 
tirely. 

Move  over  on  the  next  page  to  "Export 
Sales  Per  Dollar  in  Credit  Terms,"  and 
the  exemption  there  is  for  $190,097,000. 
On  page  29  there  is  a  breakdown  of 
$287,403,000.  In  addition  to  that,  the 
school  lunch  program — whatever  way 
they  want  to  expand — all  these  other 
programs  that  they  want  to  increase,  all 
are  exempted  under  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  There  is  no  question 
in  the  minds  of  anyone  as  to  what  can  be 
done  under  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  That  covers  the 
waterfront  again  in  exempting  that 
agency. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Before  the  Senator  goes 
on  to  the  other  departments,  I  should 
like  to  inquire  about  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
point  the  Senator  is  making  is  that  these 
obligations  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  make  payments  to  the  farmers  under 
the  loan  agreements  were  already  on  the 
books  as  of  the  first  of  the  fiscal  year; 
and  that  if  there  is.  perchance,  a  danger 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
will  not  have  the  money  to  pay  off  those 
loans,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion can  reduce  some  of  its  other  areas  of 
activities  to  wiiich  the  Senator  referred, 
such  as  money  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram and  money  for  Public  Law  480 
sales? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Much  has  been  said  here  that  we 
are  renegmg  on  contracts.  The  tax  bill 
approved  in  April  provided  for  an  in- 
crease in  taxes  coupled  with  a  mandate 
to  reduce  expenditures.  That  was  intro- 
duced on  the  31st  of  January.  At  that 
point,  I  stated  publicly  in  the  Record. 
and  I  sent  word  to  the  agencies,  that  if 
they  had  any  comments — during  the 
hearings  before  our  conomittee  on  the  bill, 
and  this  was  being  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment, by  the  way,  to  the  bill  which  ex- 
tended the  excise  taxes  on  automobiles 
and  telephones — I  invited  every  agency 
in  the  Oovemment  to  come  before  us  and 
express  their  opinions. 

Not  one  single  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment objected  to  any  of  the  provisions  or 
said  it  would  not  work.  The  bill  passed 
the  Senate  on  April  2,  1968.  Again,  not  a 
single  agency  complained.  From  that  day 
to  tills,  no  contracts  were  made.  If  they 
were,  they  should  not  have  been  made. 
In  addition,  that  bill  lay  for  3  months, 
April,  May,  and  June,  while  the  conferees 
were  debating  it  and  the  administration 
was  making  up  its  mind  whether  it  could 
get  the  tax  bill  without  taking  any  ex- 
penditure cut. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  that  delay. 
But  during  those  3  months,  no  agency 
came  forward  and  said  that  this  would 
be  a  catastrophe  if  passed.  Finally,  In  the 
middle  of  Jime,  the  Budget  Director  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  came  be- 
fore the  conferees  and  said  that  they 
could  accept  this  package,  that  they 
could  live  with  it,  and  that  it  would  work, 
and  asked  us  to  strike  out  all  exceptions. 
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There  had  been  suggestions  to  make  ex- 
ceptions for  this  agency  and  that — such 
as  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Mr. 
Zwick  said  not  to  make  any  exceptions 
because  if  we  did,  it  would  box  him  in, 
but  to  give  him  discretionary  authority  to 
assign  the  cuts  to  the  extent  Congress 
does  not  do  it. 

We  gave  him  that  discretionary  au- 
thority to  assign  those  reductions  in  em- 
ployees in  this  or  that  agency,  where  it 
would  least  disrupt  the  service.  It  was 
upon  the  request  and  reconrunendation  of 
the  Wtiite  House  and  Mr.  Zwick  that  we 
allow  no  exceptions  and  give  him  the  dis- 
cretionary authority.  He  has  got  it.  After 
the  bill  was  signed,  they  now  are  trying 
to  water  it  down. 

Let  us  face  it.  The  Johnson  adminis- 
tration never  intended  to  cut  expenses 
if  they  could  help  it.  All  they  want  to  do 
is  spend.  No  man  knows  how  much  money 
they  could  spend  if  they  ever  got  their 
hands  on  it,  or  the  printing  presses  could 
print  for  them.  But  that  is  what  they 
wanted  to  do.  They  lied  to  the  American 
people  when  they  said  they  would  back 
up  the  spending  cut;  they  have  not  done 
it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  point  is  that  Mr. 
Zwick  has  the  authority  to  see  to  it  that 
if  there  are  any  reductions  in  spending, 
the  reductions  in  spending  will  not  pre- 
clude payment  of  the  additional  sum  of 
S600  million  of  loans  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  referred. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Certainly 
it  will  not.  At  the  time  the  bill  was 
passed,  and  at  the  time  the  President  of 
the  United  States  publicly  stated  that  he 
could  accept  it  and  signed  it,  supposedly 
in  good  faith — that  was  June  29 — all  the 
crops  were  planted.  It  is  true  they  may 
have  bumper  crops  in  some  areas  of  the 
country.  But  they  have  crop  failures  in 
some  areas,  too.  But  not  an  increase  in 
acreage,  wheat,  or  com,  or  any  crop  im- 
der  price  supports  today  that  was  not 
under  a  price  support  program  at  the 
time — or  eligible  for  it  on  the  date  the 
President  signed  the  bill. 

They  are  not  obligated  today  for  a  sin- 
gle soil  bank  payment  under  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  that  they  were  not 
obligated  for  then.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

What  are  we  asked  to  exempt  from  the 
$6  biUion  reduction?  Not  Just  employ- 
ees— we  will  take  them  up  later — ^but  we 
are  exempting  from  the  $6  billion  reduc- 
tion all  of  the  money  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  wants  to  spend.  It 
can  increase  next  month  payments  un- 
der any  of  the  programs  that  cwne  under 
Its  authority.  It  can  do  so  with  respect 
to  food  for  peace  under  Public  Law  480, 
under  the  school  lunch  program,  under 
the  food  stamp  and  other  food  programs. 
It  can  expand  them  all  without  limit  as 
far  as  the  $6  billion  reduction  is  con- 
cerned if  this  is  approved. 

As  if  tliat  were  not  enough,  imder  this 
amendment  they  can  also  exempt  all 
grants  to  the  States  for  public  assistance 
as  authorized  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  That  can  include  construction  of 
golf  courses.  One  such  grant  was  made  in 
my  State  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars for  a  gotC  course.  We  do  not  need 


those  golf  courses  with  a  war  to  finance, 
but  they  are  exempted  under  this  pro- 
ix>sal.  So  every  type  of  grant  is  being 
exempted. 

Let  us  Just  face  up  to  the  question.  Let 
us  tell  the  American  people  the  truth. 
If  this  amendment  is  approved  there  will 
be  no  $6  billion  cut.  There  will  l>e  no 
$4  bllllcm  cut.  There  will  be  no  $1  biUion 
cut — ^period.  On  the  contrary,  if  this  ad- 
ministration wants  to — and  I  think  it 
wants  to — it  can  mcrease  spending  $5 
billion  over  last  year  under  the  loopholes 
tlie  law  is  t>eing  shot  tlirough  with  when 
we  get  through  adopting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Prior  to  last  April  2, 
and  early  tills  year,  the  President  recom- 
mended the  imposition  of  a  10-percent 
surtax.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  after  the 
President  made  that  recommendation, 
for  each  dollar  of  income  tax  paid  by  a 
citizen,  he  would  have  to  pay  another 
10  cents  as  a  surtax  to  meet  the  critical 
financial  problems  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  that  recom- 
mentation  for  the  imposition  of  a  10- 
percent  surtax  was  made,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  there  was  received  in  the  ofBce  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware — at  least  it 
was  true  of  my  ofBce — a  deluge  of  mail 
demanding  a  cut  in  Federal  spending 
rather  than  the  imposition  of  a  10- 
percent  surtax? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  The 
administration  promised  the  American 
people,  and  we  in  the  Congress  in  clear 
language,  as  we  voted,  in  return  for  ac- 
cepting the  tax  increase,  promised  that 
we  would  cut  Government  spending  by 
$5  or  $6  billion.  The  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  Congress  adopted 
a  cowardly  way  of  cutting  expenses,  be- 
cause it  passed  all  the  responsibility  to 
the  President.  That  is  not  true.  On  the 
date  that  we  passed  the  bill,  April  2, 
calling  for  a  mandatory  reduction  of  ex- 
penditures of  $6  billion  as  a  part  of  the 
tax  increase  bill,  not  one  single  appro- 
priation bill  for  any  Government  agency 
for  fiscal  year  1969  had  been  acted  on. 
Congress  had  before  it  ample  opportu- 
nity to  make  cuts  in  the  appropriations 
for  the  respective  agencies  or  depart- 
ments, wherever  it  wished.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  failed  to  do  so. 

Rather  tlian  make  the  cut,  we  are 
accepting  exemptions  agency  by  agency. 
I  am  glad  we  moved  in  here  today.  In- 
stead of  doing  it  piecemeal,  this  takes 
care  of  all  of  it.  If  any  of  the  expenditure 
cut  is  left  out  of  this  amendment.  I  wish 
somebody  would  point  it  out  to  me.  There 
could  not  be  ansrthing  left  with  this 
amendment.  The  agencies  liave  con- 
firmed that  with  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  there  are  enough  loopholes 
so  that  we  could  end  up,  not  with  a  $6  bil- 
lion cut,  not  with  a  $5  billion  cut,  not 
with  a  $1  billion  cut,  but  with  an  increase 
in  spending  of  $5  billion  next  year,  and 
it  would  not  violate  the  act  as  being 
modified  here  today. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that, 
in  effect,  most  of  us — and  I  will  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  Congress— absolutely 
said  to  the  citizens  of  the  Nation,  "We 


will  impose  the  10-percent  surtax,  but 
we  assure  you  also  that  we  will  cut  spend- 
ing by  $6  bimon"? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  what  we  did  on 
April  2.  We  said  to  the  administration, 
"We  will  not  impose  the  10-percent  sur- 
tax imless  a  commitment  to  reduce 
spending  by  $6  billion  accompanies  it." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  was  it  that 
brought  about  the  situation  that  was  so 
critical  at  the  time?  My  understanding 
was  that  the  collapse  of  the  dollar  was 
imminent.  The  fear  throughout  the 
world  was  that,  l)ecause  of  excessive 
spending,  impracticablUty,  and  negli- 
gence in  the  management  of  our  fiscal 
affairs,  the  dollar  was  about  to  collapse. 

I  would  like  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware to  tell,  if  he  will,  what  the  negotia- 
tions were  in  Brussels,  or  in  whatever 
capital  of  one  of  the  European  nations 
they  took  place. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  go  back 
to  the  time  we  were  removing  the  so- 
called  gold  cover  in  the  Congress.  That 
was  on  March  14.  The  House  had  passed 
a  bill  providing  for  the  removal  of  the 
gold  cover.  It  was  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate. That  was  on  March  14. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Of  this  year? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Of  this 
year.  At  the  same  time  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  was  scheduled  to  act 
that  afternoon  on  reporting  the  bill  ex- 
tending the  excise  taxes  on  telephones 
and  automobiles,  at  which  time  it  was 
to  be  confronted  with  a  vote  on  what 
later  turned  out  to  be  the  Smathersr_ 
WUllams  package,  reducing  expenditures 
by  $6  bilMon  and  increasing  the  tax  by 
10  percent. 

Tiiat  morning,  before  the  Senate  con- 
vened, I  received  a  call  from  the  mi- 
nority leader  to  be  here  promptly  at  12 
o'clock.  We  had  a  meeting  in  the  oflBce 
of  the  majority  leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]. 
Present  at  that  meeting  were  the  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Mr. 
Martin;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Fowler,  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  [Mr. 
Long]  and  myself,  representing  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee;  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency;  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett],  representing  that  com- 
mittee, and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  RtrssELL],  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services. 

It  was  pointed  out  at  that  meeting 
how  imperative  It  was  that  the  Congress 
act  on  that  bill  without  amendment,  so 
the  President  could  sign  the  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  removal  of  the  gold  cover.  I 
asked,  "If  we  do  that,  and  not  take  the 
second  and  third  steps,  raistag  taxes  and 
cutting  expenditiires,  what  would  hap- 
pen?" We  were  told,  "You  have  bought 
time  only.  If  you  do  not  take  the  other 
two  steps,  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  be 
worth  taking  the  first  step." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  What  were  the  three 
steps? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
three  steps  were  removing  the  gold  cover. 
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rmiolxig  taxes  and  putting  a  ecmtrol  on 
Oovemment  q>endlng. 

I  aaked  tho  qiiestlon  again,  "Suppose 
we  remove  th  >.  gold  cover,  raise  taxes,  but 
do  not  Impo  e  restdctUnas  on  expoidl- 
tures.  What  would  hi^pen?"  He  said, 
"You  would  I  luy  more  time  than  remov- 
ing the  gold  cover  alone,  but  unless  you 
have  all  thrse  you  are  In  trouble  and 
you  will  not  lave  the  dollar." 

The  Treasury  Department  would  not 
promise  supp  >rt  for  the  expenditure  con- 
trol. 

That  after  loon,  at  2:30,  the  Finance 
Committee,  fc  ir  a  vote  of  9  to  8,  rejected 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  myself,  and  reported  the 
bill.  The  Senate  passed  the  bill  remov- 
ing the  gold  cover  by  a  narrow  margin. 
Mr.  IiAUSi::HE.  how  much  gold  did 
that  release? 
Mr.  WILLI  ^MS  of  Delawlre.  Tea  bU- 

llon  doUaiB.     

Mr.  lAUlJCHi:.  Foreign  nations 
wanted  gold.  Wt  had  no  gold,  because  It 
wa»- Impound  Ml  as  security  for  the  re- 
demption of  )aper  dollars,  and  the  for- 
eign countrie  i  wanted  payment  in  gold. 
So  we  remo\  ed  the  gold  cover  on  our 
currency,  is  t  lat  correct? 

Mr.  WILLI  \M8  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct.  At  ti  lat  time,  gold  had  moved 
beyond  $35  tc  around  $36  or  $37. 

This  was  01 1  Thursday,  March  14.  The 
following  day,  the  London  maitet  opened 
earlier — their  time  being  about  5  hours 
ahead  of  our:^ — and  I  received  an  early 
morning  call  rom  Mr.  Zwick,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bu(  ^t.  He  said  that  they  had 
a  meeting  at  lie  White  House  the  night 
before,  at  wh  ch  time  they  were  talking 
about  the  thieat  to  the  stablUtg^  of  the 
American  doL  ar.  The  men  that  he  men- 
tioned as  being  present  at  that  meeting 
were  the  Chmrman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  t  he  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
\UT.  and  Mr  Zwlck  himself.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  c  thers. 

He  said  thai  at  that  meeting,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin and  the  ilecretary  of  the  Treasury 
were  insisting  that  there  was  no  point 
in  meeting  ^tlth  the  representatives  of 
the  six  centrt  1  banks,  who  were  to  meet 
here  in  Was]  Lington,  on  Saturday,  the 
following  das,  unless  they  could  carry 
with  them  a  inn  commitment  that  the 
President  of  t  le  United  States  and  Con- 
gress, working  together,  would  pass  a  bill 
raising  taxes  uid  putting  some  control 
over  spending 

The  Chalm  an  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
practically  hu  tsted  on  that,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, Mr.  Zwl<k  said  he  had  been  dele- 
gated by  the  F  resident  to  contact  me  and 
arrange  a  m  teting  over  the  weekend, 
where  we  couli  1  work  out  an  agreement  on 
a  bill  to  raise  <  axes  and  restrict  spending. 
I  said  I  wo  lid  make  myself  available 
at  his  conven  ence  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Preside  it.  they  were  willing  to  cut 
spending  then  The  representatives  of  the 
six-nation  cen  ;ral  banks  did  meet  here  In 
Washington  ojn  Saturday,  and,  as  the 
they  came  to  an  agree 
ment  on  the  sja-called  two-price  system 
for  gold. 

help   them   reach   that 
Sunday    morning,    the 


In   order 
agreement, 
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press  release  f 


President  of  tl  le  United  States  Issued  a 


om  Texas  that  he  would 


accept  the  $8  I  lUlon  reduction  in  spend- 


ing authority,  in  return  for  Congress 
passing  the  tax  bill. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  that  pub- 
lie  statement  was  nude  to  help  encour- 
age those  central  bankers  to  accept  this 
so-called  package  of  the  two-prioe  sys- 
tem. 

But  Mr.  Zwick,  when  I  got  into  Wash- 
ington that  afterpoon,  said,  "We  had  bet- 
ter poa^wne  our  meeting  imtil  I  clear  it 
with  the  White  House,  because  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  message,  endorsed  a  reduc- 
tion in  spending  authority,  whereas  you 
and  I  were  talking  about  a  reduction  in 
actual  vending,  and  there  is  a  differ- 
ence." 

They  backed  away  from  that  attempt 
and  following  that  weekend,  we  never 
had  any  further  conferences.  They  did 
not  try  to  reach  any  agreement. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  and  I  went 
ahead  and  introduced  this  bill,  and  fi- 
nally, I  believe  it  was  on 

Mr.  L.AUSCHE.  April  2  the  Senate 
passed  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  But 
It  was  made  the  pending  business  on 

March  22.  On  March  29 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
dollar  was  In  trouble,  the  foreign  nations 
were  demanding  payment  in  gold,  we  did 
not  have  the  gold,  the  foreii^  nations 
argued  that  we  were  indulging  In  bad 
husbandry  of  our  finances,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  coimtry  committed  itself 
to  three  things:  One,  the  removal  of  the 
gold  cover  on  the  paper  dollars;  two,  the 
imposition  of  a  10-percent  surtax:  and, 
ttu-ee.  a  reduction  of  $6  billion  in  spend- 
ing? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  After  having  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  tliat  course,  if  the 
amendment  that  is  now  pending  is  agreed 
to,  what  will  happen  to  the  sacred  com- 
mitment that  we  would  reduce  spending 
by  $6  billion? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  may 
very  well  precipitate  another  crisis  in  the 
dollar,  and  next  time,  we  may  not  have 
a  chance  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
amendment  now  pending  would  exempt 
certain  activities  and  personnel  in  the 
main  departments  of  the  Oovemment 
from  the  mandate  of  reducing  spending? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  iden- 
tify them  again,  please?  I  am  sure  he  has 

them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation:  and  under 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  school  lunch  programs,  the 
food  stamp  plan,  and  all  of  the  ACF  pay- 
ments, the  soil  bank  payments,  and  all 
of  the  payments  that  are  made  imder 
that  agency. 

It  would  also  exempt  from  the  $6  bil- 
lion reduction  all  grants  to  States  for 
public  assistance,  and  I  might  add  that 
those  grants  include  such  items  as  golf 
courses.  Just  how  necessary  they  are  I  do 
not  know,  but  they  are  all  exempted. 

The  amendment  would  also  exempt  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  Division  of  Indian  Health,  the 
Bureau  of  Health  Services,  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  the  Department  of 


Health,  Education,  and  Welfare— which 
is  all  of  it.  It  would  exempt  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  the  Tax  Court,  and  the 
Weather  Bureau  m  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Bfr.  LAUSCHE.  That  means  that  the 
commitment  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try  that  we  would  cut  expenditures  by 
$6  billion  would  have  been  completely 
destroyed  and  nullified,  if  this  amend- 
ment were  agreed  to? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
another  crisis  of  the  dollar,  because  I 
think  Senators  may  have  forgotten  Just 
how  close  to  the  brink  we  came. 

This  was  on  Friday.  March  29,  1968. 
We  came  in  early  that  morning,  around 
9  to  9:30,  as  I  recall,  in  order  to  com- 
plete action  on  this  tax  biU,  and  particu> 
larly  to  vote  on  the  so-called  WiUlaim. 
Smathers  amendment,  which  would  re- 
duce expenditures  by  $6  billion  and  which 
would  raise  taxes  by  10  percent. 

As  I  say,  the  Senate  convened  early 
on  Friday,  hewing  to  get  a  vote  by  noon. 
When  I  arrived  that  morning,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathcss]  had 
received  a  call  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Mr.  Fowler,  who  at  that  time 
was  in  Stockholm.  He  was  in  Stockholm 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  Mr.  Martin,  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  six  central  banks,  at 
which  they  were  trying  to  arrive  at  an 
agreement  on  the  so-called  special  draw- 
ing rights. 

Mr.  Fowler  said  he  had  heard  the  Sen- 
ate was  about  to  vote  that  morning,  on 
the  proposal,  embracing  both  a  tax  in- 
crease and  $6  billion  spending  cut  and 
that  there  was  a  possibility  the  bill  would 
be  defeated. 

We  told  him  that  there  was  not  only 
a  possibility,  but  that,  as  nearly  as  we 
could  count,  the  bill  would  be  defeated, 
that  we  did  not  have  the  votes  to  pass  It 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  By  whom  was  that 
statement  made? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  March 
29. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  Stockholm? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  He  was 
In  Stockholm. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  By  telephone? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  He 
Insisted,  "Under  no  circumstances  should 
we  let  that  bill  be  defeated,  because  if 
that  effort  to  control  spending  and  raise 
taxes  is  defeated  today,  our  conference 
Is  done,  and  we  can  get  no  agreement 
with  these  six  central  banks." 

He  added,  "In  addition  to  that,  the 
London  gold  pool  opens  on  Monday," 
and  he  said,  "If  that  opens  with  the  de- 
feat of  this  bill,  and  no  agreement,  the 
dollar  may  go  down  the  drain." 

He  said,  'You  have  got  to  talk,  and 
filibuster,  if  necessary;  but  do  not  let 
the  bill  be  voted  on  today." 

We  insisted,  if  the  matter  was  that 
Important,  that  the  Senate  adjourn  and 
come  back  the  following  week,  and,  by 
the  next  week,  try  to  get  enough  votes 
to  assure  that  the  bill  would  pass. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  will 
bear  me  out,  the  leadership  adjourned 
the  Senate  that  Friday  without  voting. 
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because  they  were  afraid  to  vote:  and  if 
we  had  voted  then,  we  might  have 
pushed  the  dollar  over  the  precipice. 

When  we  remember  that  we  are  that 
close  to  an  im.stable  American  dollar,  I 
say  we  are  gambling  with  the  security 
of  the  American  people  when  we  fiddle 
around  with  these  exemptions  now.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  question  but  that, 
if  we  hold  to  this  $6  billion  reduction, 
it  will  hurt  some  programs.  It  will  hurt 
some  programs  in  my  State,  and  some 
that  I  like;  but  if  we  do  not  hold  spend- 
ing down,  through  disastrous  inflation 
we  will  destroy  the  lifesavlngs  of  many 
Americans  living  on  pensions.  And  if  the 
dollar  once  goes  over  the  precipice,  we 
will  really  be  in  trouble  in  this  country. 

It  may  be  argued,  "How  much  more  of 
a  crisis  was  there  when  these  six  cen- 
tral banks  were  meeting  in  Washington 
in  March  of  this  year  than  in  the  1930's, 
when  we  were  meeting  with  them  then 
prior  to  that  devaluation?" 

Mr.  President,  here  is  the  difference: 
When  we  met  in  the  1930's,  and  the 
United  States  sat  down  in  a  conference 
with  the  central  banks  of  the  world,  we 
were  the  strong  power.  We  had  the  gold. 
We  had  the  strong  currency,  and  they 
were  weak  nations  whose  problems  we 
were  trying  to  help  solve. 

When  we  sat  down  this  time,  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Great 
Britain  had  the  weak  currencies.  The 
other  nations  were  the  powers.  There  is 
that  difference.  We  are  not  the  strong 
financial  nation  and  do  not  have  the 
same  dollar  that  we  boasted  about  in  the 
thirties.  That  is  why  I  think  it  would  be 
disastrous  for  Congress  to  repeal  the  $6 
billion  limitation  here  today. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  was 
anything  said  \n  the  discussions  held  in 
March,  going  into  April,  and  then  into 
June,  when  they  were  meeting  in  Stock- 
holm regarding  what  would  happen  im- 
less  we  were  to  take  the  three  steps: 
First,  remove  the  gold  cover;  second,  im- 
pose a  10-percent  tax;  and  third,  reduce 
spending— which  we  agreed  would  be  in 
the  amoimt  of  $6  billion? 

Was  anything  said  as  to  what  would 
confront  the  people  of  the  Nation  unless 
we  did  that?  If  anything  was  said,  will 
the  Senator  please  restate  it? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
know  what  was  said  in  the  Conference. 
I  was  not  a  party  to  the  Conference. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  would  be  antici- 
pated? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  A  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  had  in  mind.  If  we  devalue  the  dollar, 
what  happens  to  the  value  of  bonds, 
savings  deposits,  annuities,  pensions,  and 
other  intangible  possessions  of  the 
people? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We 
would  have  destroyed  the  lifesavings  of 
many  Americans  who  are  living  on  re- 
tirement, and  we  would  have  also  de- 
stroyed the  value  of  all  Goverrunent 
bonds  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar. 

I  point  out  that  during  the  Senate 
here  today  the  administration  agreed  on 
that  bill— the  administration  told  the 
conferees  that  if  we  would  accept  and 
pass  the  measure  with  the  tax  increase. 


they  would  accept  it  and  live  up  to  it. 
However,  they  have  not  lived  up  to  their 
promise. 

From  the  day  the  measure  was  signed, 
we  have  had  nothing  but  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  undercut 
and  bypass  the  intent  of  Congress  and 
get  exemptions  from  the  spending  con- 
trols. We  had  a  right  to  expect  more  co- 
operation than  we  have  received. 

For  example,  on  August  13,  the  Budg- 
et Director  speakmg  for  the  President, 
who  sat  in  the  conference  committee  and 
said  he  would  agree  on  this,  agreed  he^ 
did  not  want  any  exception  whatever. 
Then  he  changed  his  mind  after  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Here  is  the  statement  he  made  on 
August  13. 

This  is  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
I  win  have  the  whole  article  printed  in 
the  Record.  However,  I  will  read  a  part 
of  it. 

It  says: 

President  Johnson's  budget  chief  predicted 
that  Congress  may  well  spare  the  Administra- 
tion from  having  to  make  the  big  job  cut- 
backs that  It  tacked  onto  recently  enacted 
income-tax    surcharge    legislation. 

Budget  Director  Charles  J.  Zwick  noted 
that  before  adjourning  for  the  political  con- 
ventions, Congress  exempted  most  of  the  Post 
Office,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  power  ac- 
tivities, the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  air  traffic 
control  system  from  the  required  job  roster 
slashes. 

"When  the  Congress  returns  in  September, 
other  exemptions  are  also  likely  to  be  passed." 
Mr.  Zwlck  forecast,  so  that  "we  may  soon 
reach  the  point  where  the  Congress  will  have 
effectively  over-ridden  this  Ul-advlsed  meth- 
od of  curtailing  Federal  employment." 

That  is  the  position  of  the  administra- 
tion. That  is  what  they  want.  That  is 
what  they  will  su:hieve  if  this  goes 
through.  That  was  their  intention  the 
day  they  signed  the  bill.  They  did  not 
change  their  minds.  They  lied  to  Con- 
gress when  they  said  they  would  accept 
and  support  the  mandatory  spending 
cuts  in  the  bill, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  urge  the  Senator  to  stop  using  words 
as  strong  as  "lied"  or  "deceived."  The 
Senator  has  not  heard  the  other  side  of 
the  argument.  Until  he  hears  the  other 
side  of  the  argiunent,  I  think  the  Senator 
ought  to  quit  using  such  strong  language. 

I  am  not  going  to  use  language  of  that 
sort  with  reference  to  the  Senator.  If  I 
ever  did,  I  would  apologize.  The  rules  of 
the  Senate  do  not  permit  it. 

The  Senator  has  made  a  great  many 
misstatements.  I  am  sure  that  it  was 
done  in  good  faith. 

Until  the  Senator  hears  the  other  side 
of  the  argiunent,  I  do  not  tiiink  he  should 
use  such  language.  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  Senator  has  made  the  most  errone- 
ous statements  I  have  heard  him  make 
in  a  long  time  and,  for  that  matter,  some 
of  the  most  erroneous  statements  I  have 
heard  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  wish  the 
Senator  would  not  say  that  a  man  lied. 
I  say  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
who  thinks  that  the  Senator  does  not 
understand  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  can 


modify  those  words.  I  would  be  wilUng 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  where  I 
said  "lied,"  the  Record  would  read  "did 
not  tell  the  truth."  Where  I  come  from,  it 
means  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawar^.  I  will 
yield  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
yield  in  a  minute. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  one  of 
the  conferees.  He  knows  and  will  confirm 
that  while  they  would  rather  not  have 
had  the  expenditure  cut,  Mr.  Zwick  told 
the  conferees  that  they  would  go  along 
with  it.  It  was  his  suggestion  primarily — 
at  least,  he  agreed  to  it — tliat  tiiere 
would  be  no  exceptions  made  to  it  for 
any  agency. 

The  bill,  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  spelled 
out  certain  exemptions  but  these  were 
stricken  out  and  we  gave  them  full  dis- 
cretionary power  to  make  the  cuts.  The 
President  publicly  stated  he  would  ac- 
cept the  $6  billion  cut.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

The  Senator  was  one  of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  To  give  the 
Senator  an  example  of  what  I  have  m 
mind,  I  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware,  that  he  says  in  good 
faith  that  the  amendment  would  ex- 
empt Public  Law  480  and  let  the  admin- 
istration spend  any  amount  of  money 
they  want  to  spend  on  that.  He  also  says 
that  the  amendment  would  let  the  ad- 
ministration spend  money  on  golf 
courses  or  on  the  school  lunch  programs. 

Those  statements  are  in  error. 

I  am  not  calling  the  Senator  a  liar. 
All  I  say  and  all  that  I  will  say  when  I 
respond  is  that  unfortunately  I  regret 
to  say  that  the  Senator  made  a  mistake 
and  was  in  error. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  be  as 
charitable  as  that  with  the  Budget  Di- 
rector and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  other  people  who,  I  believe, 
understand  the  amendment  better  than 
does  the  Senator. 

I  do  not  say  they  are  in  error.  And  I 
do  not  undertake  to  call  people  all  sorts 
of  things  which  might  be  wrong. 

When  the  Senator  has  heard  the  other 
side  of  the  argument,  will  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  admit  he  was  wrong  when  he 
said  that  the  amendment  would  exempt 
golf  courses  so  that  the  Government 
could  spend  any  amount  of  money  it  de- 
sired to  spend  on  golf  courses  and  any 
amount  of  money  it  wished  to  spend  with 
respect  to  Public  Law  480? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  I  do 
not  thmk  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  in  error. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  an  ex- 
ample. It  states  in  House  Document  No. 
225,  part  I,  90th  Congress,  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  does  have 
jurisdiction  over  all  of  these  programs  I 
mentioned. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  would  be  so  kind  as  to 
yield,  I  point  out  for  his  information 
that  the  amendment — and  1  think  I  un- 
derstand it  better  than  the  Senator  be- 
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cause  I  have  ,  ust  been  reading  it — <5) 
reads:  "by  Co  nmodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion"— and  I  V  ould  like  to  underline  the 
next  four  worls — "for  farm  price  sup- 
ports In  excess  of  the  amounts  estimated 
therefor  on  pi«e  15  of  the  budget  (H. 
Doc.  No.  225.  1 1.  1.  90th  Congress) ." 

The  Items  v  e  are  talking  about  here 
appear  in  the  judget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969,  page  538  under  price  support  pro- 
grams, 351,  reimbursement  for  net 
realized  resouices  In  1967.  The  estimate 
was  $1,651,741  000.  And  the  estimate  for 
1969  would  be  I  2,775,000,000. 

Unfortunate  y,  because  of  good  weath- 
er and  because  of  the  failure  to  limit 
wheat  acreage  as  much  as  it  should  have 
been  limited,  'ire  will  have  a  lot  bigger 
loss  than  estiitated.  That  Is  an  uncon- 
trollable item  because  we  cannot  tell 
whether  we  t  re  going  to  have  good 
weather  and  irhether  the  farmers  can 
find  a  market  i  or  their  wheat.  So,  if  they 
call-on  us  to  d(  liver  under  that  contract, 
-  we  have  to  dell)  er. 

The  Senator  himself,  very  wisely  ex- 
empted certali  items  from  his  own 
amendment  wl  en  he  offered  It,  such  as 
veterans  benefl  s.  He  said,  quite  correctly, 
"That  is  a  ( ontract  that  you  have 
made  with  vet  srans.  You  owe  that  obli- 
gation, and  yo  ii  have  to  pay  it,  regard- 
less." He  exen  pted  Interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  in  1  lIs  amendment,  becaiise  if 
the  interest  r  ite  goes  up,  the  interest 
must  be  paid,  >ecause  of  the  demand  for 
money  in  the  i  larketplace,  perhaps;  and, 
not  being  abli  i  to  foresee  that,  he  ex- 
empted it. 

He  also  exempted  Vietnam.  I  assume 
that  the  reasoi  why  he  exempted  Viet- 
nam expendlti  res  for  military  operations 
is  that  it  invoh  es  a  number  of  unforesee- 
able items  and  an  international  commit- 
ment. So  he  e:  empted  those  items  from 
his  Eimendmen  because  there  was  no  ex- 
penditure cont  ol  over  them.  There  were 
obligations  aid  contingencies  which 
could  not  be  f  oi  eseen. 

All  the  pend  ng  amendment  would  do 
with  regard  to  he  $6  billion  cut  would  be 
simply  to  say  that  with  regard  to  two 
further  items  we  have  no  expenditure 
control — first,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  make  loans  to  farmers  for 
commodities  t  tey  cannot  market  and. 
second,  with  n  gard  to  the  welfare  pay- 
ments, partlcilarly  those  for  medical 
care  for  indigent  people,  which  is  con- 
trolled by  Stale  laws  on  the  one  hand 
and  Congress  ( n  the  other.  They  would 
be  included  in  the  generality  of  the  ex- 
emption, and  everything  else  would  be 
subject  to  the  11  mltatlon. 

Mr.  WILLI  IMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  in^  ite  attention  again  to  the 
fact  that  oncd  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  exempted  on  the  cost  of 


the  farm  price 


MX.  LONG  0 
will  the  Senate  r 


support  they  can  use  the 


money  for  th<  other  program.  If  they 
cannot,  and  If  the  Senator  wants  to  spell 
out  the  fact  t  lat  they  cannot,  then  let 
us  make  the  c  >rrection.  So  long  as  that 
is  left  as  it  isj  In  my  opinion  it  is  wide 
open.  It  says 

For  grants  to  States  for  public  assistance 
authorized   by     lie   Social  Security  Act, 
amended.  In  exc  ms  of  amount 

Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
yield? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  should 
like  to  finish  my  statement  first. 

Those  include  the  grants  that  are 
made  to  the  States  imder  the  so-called 
public  assistance.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  did  in  any  other  State,  but  I  know 
that  in  my  own  State,  earlier  this  year, 
there  was  a  grant  for  a  golf  course  imder 
the  public  assistance.  It  Is  wonderful  to 
have  golf  courses,  and  if  they  are  going 
to  have  one,  that  is  the  best  State  in 
which  to  put  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not 
essential.  The  Budget  Director,  in  my 
opinion,  has  never  been  earnest  in  sup- 
porting this  spending  cut.  I  should  like 
to  finish  reading  this  article,  and  then 
I  shsdl  yield  to  the  Senator. 

I  read  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  August  13: 

Budget  Director  Charles   J.   Zwlck  noted 

that  before  adjourning  for  the  political  con- 
ventions, Congrees  exempted  most  of  the 
Post  OfBce,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  power 
actlvtles,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investlga- 
lont  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  air 
traffic  control  system  from  the  required  Job 
roster  slashes. 

"When  the  Congress  returns  In  September, 
other  exemptions  are  also  likely  to  be 
passed,"  Mr.  Zwlck  forecast,  so  that  "we  may 
soon  reach  the  point  where  the  Congress 
wUl  have  effectively  over-ridden  this  Ill-ad- 
vised method  of  curtalUng  Federal  employ- 
ment." 

That  is  his  comment  on  the  so-called 
employment  controls. 
Continuing,  he  said: 
The  agencies  already  exempted,  he  said  In 

a  speech  to  the  National  Association  of  State 
Budget  Officers  In  San  Antonio,  have  about 
600,000  full-time  employes,  or  more  than 
20%  of  the  current  total.  BCr.  Zwlck  said 
the  aim  of  the  legislation  was  to  return  Fed- 
eral employment  to  the  June  1866  level, 
which  would  mean  a  reduction  of  some 
250,000  Federal  executive  branch  Jobs 
through  attrition. 

The  Administration  made  clear  during 
Congressional  consideration  of  the  tax  bill, 
Mr.  Zwlck  said,  that  "arbitrary  budget  ceil- 
ings and  employment  limitations  weren't 
good  public  policy."  He  said  Mr.  Johnson 
signed  the  bill  despite  the  Job  rollback  "be- 
cause the  Income-tax  surcharge  was  judged 
so  vital  to  the  health  of  the  economy."  The 
surcharge  Itself,  he  added,  "Is  having  a  sig- 
nificant and  salutary  Impact  on  the  econ- 
omy," adding  that  officials  are  pleased  "by 
the  recent  easing  In  the  nation's  financial 
"markets." 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  administration,  from  the  beginning, 
wanted  the  tax  increase  and  did  not  want 
to  cut  expenditiu^s.  That  has  been  the 
whole  idea. 

Perhaps  I  have  been  a  little  rough  on 
the  administration,  and  certainly  I  do 
not  want  to  be  rough.  Nobody  in  Con- 
gress has  done  more  to  help  Mr.  John- 
son "out"  than  I  have,  and  I  am  going 
to  devote  the  next  6  weeks  to  help  Mr. 
Humphrey  "out." 

Let  me  read  what  Arthur  Krock  said 
In  his  recent  book.  I  shall  read  from 
the  Washington  Post,  which  is  certainly 
accepted  as  a  reliable  source  by  the  John- 
son administration.  This  is  what  was  said 
yesterday  about  Arthur  Krock's  book, 
"60  Years  on  the  Firing  Line": 

Johnson's  fiscal  policies  documented  as 
confused,  incompetent  and  gigantic  failure 
that  threatens  the  purchasing  power  of  all 
pensions. 


That  is  a  rather  harsh  statement,  but 
I  quote  Mr.  Krock  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

The  manner  in  which  this  administra- 
tion has  gambled  with  the  stability  of 
the  dollar  and  this  threat  of  inflation 
from  the  beginning  is  something  tliat 
has  brought  great  disservice  to  the 
American  people. 

I  read  a  letter  from  the  American 
Farm  Bureau,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
farm  organizations  in  America.  It  is 
dated  September  16,  and  is  signed  by 
John  C.  Lynn: 

American  Farm  BtntxAU  Federation, 
Waahington,  D.C..  September  IS.  1968. 
Hon.  John  J.  Wiixiams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Wiixiams:  As  you  may  re- 
call, Farm  Bureau  supported  Congressional 
enactment  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control   Act   of    1968. 

Last  week  the  President  and  some  Congres- 
sional leaders  aunounced  plans  to  ask  Con- 
gress to  exempt  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration and  the  Medicaid  program  from  the 
expenditure  limitations  provided  in  this  leg- 
islation. This  announcement  came  after  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  reported  that  CCC 
spending  in  1969  would  exceed  earlier  budget 
estimates  by  $700  million  and  Medicaid 
would  be  up  by  about  $400  million. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
Board  of  Directors  last  week  adopted  the  lol- 
lowlng  statement,  opposing  any  further  ex- 
emptions from  the  spending  control  provi- 
sions of  the  Act: 

'Tarmers  and  ranchers  are  continuing  to 
suffer  from  an  Increasing  cost-price  squeeze. 
The  cost  aspect  of  this  economic  plncer  is  the 
direct  result  of  excessive  government  spend- 
ing. Farm  Bureau,  as  did  several  other  re- 
sponsible groups  concerned  with  inflation, 
made  Its  support  of  the  ten  percent  surtax 
contingent  upon  federal  expenditure  cuts  of 
at  least  $6  billion  from  the  President's  1969 
budget.  The  provisions  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  clearly  reflect  ac- 
ceptance of  this  principle.  We  are  appalled  at 
efforts  to  get  the  Congress  to  disregard  this 
commitment  and.  in  effect,  reverse  the  Con- 
gressional mandate  in  this  regard.  Efforts  to 
exempt  additional  Items  from  expenditure 
control,  including  those  involving  CCC  and 
Medicaid  expenditures,  invite  a  further 
breakdown  in  fiscal  responsibility  and  would, 
if  approved,  amount  to  breaking  faith  with 
the  American  people.  We  urgently  recom- 
mend that  no  further  exemptions  be 
granted." 

It  must  be  understood  that  if  Congress 
does  not  grant  these  exemptions,  Medicaid 
and  CCC  programs  required  by  law  can  still 
be  carried  out.  However,  refusal  to  grant  the 
exemptions  would  bring  about  a  great  deal  of 
pressure  on  administrators  of  these  programs 
to  make  every  dollar  count  since  each  dollar 
spent  on  them  in  excess  of  budget  estimates 
would  represent  a  dollar  of  deeper  cuts  in 
other  programs  and  agencies. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Ltnn, 
Legislative  Director. 

The  letter  is  signed  by  Mr.  John  C. 
Lynn,  the  legislative  director  of  the 
American  Fann  Bureau. 

Certainly,  this  large  farm  agency  is 
interested  In  protecting  the  American 
farmer. 

I  repeat  that  there  has  not  been  one 
contract,  to  my  knowledge,  that  could 
have  been  entered  into  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  since  June  29, 
the  date  this  bill  was  signed,  and  today. 

n  they  could  Uve  with  this  bill  in  June, 
why  can  they  not  do  so  today?  If  they 
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needed  a  change,  why  did  they  not  come 
before  Congress  and  say,  "We  want  it 
repealed"?  The  Director  of  the  Budget, 
in  testifying  before  the  conference  com- 
mittee, asked  the  conferees,  to  strike  out 
all  exceptions,  and  to  confer  upon  him 
Instead  the  power  to  assign  these  ex- 
penditure cuts,  or  to  assign  the  reduction 
In  employees  in  those  areas  where  it 
would  least  disrupt  the  service  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  feel  that  we  have  a  contract  with  the 
American  people,  the  taxpayers.  They 
will  have  to  pay  this  10-percent  tax.  We 
have  a  contract  that  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  together  will  cut  this 
spending. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  If 
this  amendment  Is  agreed  to,  nothing 
will  be  left  of  the  $6  billion  cut — nothing 
will  be  left  of  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  get  something  clear  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration problem.  It  has  been  said  that 
there  was  a  contract  or  agreement  with 
the  American  people  that  there  would  be 
a  $6  billion  reduction  in  spending.  Is  it 
not  true  that  this  was  not  a  $6  billion  re- 
duction in  current  fiscal  1968  levels  of 
spending  but  rather  a  $6  billion  reduction 
from  an  $8  billion  proposed  increase  in 
spending  this  year  on  the  part  of  the 
President? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct  and  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  has  mentioned  that  point.  It 
would  still  give  them  $2.25  billion  more 
than  they  had  In  1968  to  nm  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  domestic  pro- 
grams. 


Mr.  MILLER.  That  was  my  under- 
standing. There  has  been  some  confu- 
sion on  that  ix>lnt.  Many  people  think 
we  were  cutting  $6  billion  in  the  current 
levels  of  spending;  in  other  words  in 
1968  there  was  a  certain  level  of  spend- 
ing, in  1969  the  level  of  spending  would 
be  $6  billion  below  that. 

That  is  not  so  at  all.  What  happened 
was  that  the  President  proposed  that  the 
1968  level  of  spending  be  increased  by  $8 
billion  for  1969 ;  and  we  came  along  and 
Congress  made  a  contract  with  the 
American  people  that  there  would  be 
increased  spending  of  only  $2  billion  for 
1969.  That  is  where  the  $6  billion  reduc- 
tion took  place.  Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  being  the  case,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  wondering  about 
all  this  anxiety  with  respect  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  because  ap- 
parently there  was  no  reduction  pro- 
posed in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion appropriations.  If  perchance  the 
estimates  for  spending  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  were  going  to  be 
higher  than  they  were  anticipated,  then 
the  President  still  had  an  extra  $2  bil- 
lion to  tap  on  to  help  out  on  that  prob- 
lem, did  he  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct;  and  he  could  cut  back  on 
some  other  programs  which  would  give 
more  money  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They 
have  a  transferability. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  took  ex- 


ception when  I  mentioned  that  golf 
courses  were  being  financed.  I  shall  not 
read  sdl  of  this  material.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  signed  by  Floyd  F.  Hlg- 
bee.  Administrator  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  dated  July  17,  1968,  along 
with  an  attachment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  attachment  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  tlie  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  op  Acricultcee, 

Farmers  Home  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C.  July  17. 1968. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  In  resp>onse  to 
your  request  of  June  3,  1968,  we  have  now 
brought  up  to  date  the  lists  previously  fur- 
nished you  on  August  21,  1963. 

The  enclosed  lists  include  all  loans  for 
recreation  purposes  made  from  the  Incep- 
tion of  the  program  through  December  31, 
1967.  The  loans  to  individuals  have  repay- 
ment terms  of  not  to  exceed  40  years  at  5 
percent  interest  for  those  funds  used  for 
real  estate  purposes  and  not  to  exceed  7  years 
at  5  percent  Interest  for  funds  used  for  live- 
stock, equipment  and  operating  expenses. 

The  loans  to  associations  have  repayment 
terms  of  not  to  exceed  40  years  at  5  percent 
Interest  except  for  the  few  marked  "D," 
which  are  made  from  direct  funds  on  the 
basis  of  40  years  at  4"^  percent. 

The  Resource  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, Rural  Renewal  and  Watershed  loans 
have  varying  repayment  terms  and  interest 
rates;  therefore,  we  have  shown  them  in  a 
separate  list. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  in  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Floyd  F.  Higbee, 
Acting  Administrator. 


ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  WHICH  LOANS  WERE  OBLIGATED  FOR  RECREATION  PURPOSES  CUMULATIVE  THROUGH  DEC.  31,  1967 


Stita  and  county 


Name  of  organization 


Amount 


Interest  rate 
(percent) 


Repayment  period 


RESOURCE  CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
Alabama:  Talladeci North  Talladega  County  Boosters  Club  (01-61-75350S) , 


Arkansas: 

Sebastian „  Vache  Grasse  Recreational  Area,  Inc.  (03-66-700201) 

Je  Bay  Ridge  Boat  A  Golf  Club.  Inc.  (03-75-691239) 

Veil City  of  Danville  (03-75-777553) 


(50,000 


3.225    Jan.  1, 1969,  to  Nov.  22,  1997. 


188.200  3.225    Jan.  1, 1969,  to  May  25. 1997. 

153. 600  3. 225    Jan.  1,  1968,  to  Feb.  3,  1997. 

43.  500  3. 253    Jan.  1,  1972,  to  Jan.  1,  2001. 


Total Associations,  3 

Indiana:  Harrison Corydon  Country  Club,  Inc.  (15-31-738970) I.I.llII""! 

Missouri: 

Dent Salem  Golf  &  Country  Club,  Inc.  (29-33-714030): 

Loan  No.  1 

Loan  No.  2 

Ho**" Willow  Springs  Country  Club  (2»-46-798719) '".'.'.'. 

'•»* Cabool-Mountain  Grove  Country  Club,  Inc.  (30-08-782506) 

Total  associations,  3 

New  Yoric  Cortland Solon  Sportsmen's  Club.  inc.  (37-12-789329).'.' 

South  OaKota:  Bon  Homma Bon  Homme  Country  4-H  Clubs  (August  1967)  (47-05-768997)' 

Tennessee:  Fentress Fentress  County  Country  Club,  Inc.  (48-25-760243)  ..  .. 


385.300 
85.000 


3.225    Jan.  1, 1968,  to  July  7, 1997. 


111,000  3.225  Jan.  1, 1969,  to  Apr.  25, 1997. 

9,000  3.253  Jan.  1,  1970,  to  Dec  21. 1997. 

125,000  3,253  Jan.  1,  1970.  to  Jan.  2,  1968. 

170.000  3.253  Jan.  1.  1970.  to  Oct  9,  1997. 


415.000 

12, 000  3. 253    Jan.  1,  1969,  to  Jan.  12, 1998. 

21, 100  (1)  (I). 

200,000  3.225    Jan.  1,  1971,  to  Mar.  11,  1998. 


Total  associations.  Unitad  States,  11 1,168,400 


RURAL  RENEWAL 

^'"[ij*:  Holmes     Dogwood  Lakes  Country  Club.  Inc.  (09-30-746935) 

north  Carolina:  Cherokee Cherokee  County  recreation  project  (Cherokee  County  Rural  Devetop- 

ment  Authority)  (38-20-66970): 

»4  Loan  No.  1 

Loan  No.  3 '""■■ 


150,000  3.225    Jan.  1. 1969,  to  June  8, 1997. 


200.000  3.222    Jan.  1. 1970,  to  Feb.  2, 1997. 

50, 000  3. 225    Jan.  1, 1970.  to  Aug.  25. 1997. 


Total  associatJons,  United  States,  2 400,000 


WATERSHED  PROTECTION 

ll!''."'V  5'i'''y»" Sullivan  County  Park  and  Recreation  Board  (April  1966)  (15-77-655721). 

Mntucky:  Union Cypress  Creek  Watershed  Conservancy  District  (reflects  subsequent  loan 

u,. ,     ,  to  this  organization  which  was  identified  recreation)  (21-13-934726). 

Wisconsin:  Iowa Cobb  Highland  Recreation  Commission  (58-25-736389) 

Total  associations.  United  States,  3 


446.000  3.222    Jan.  1. 1968.  to  Jan.  1.  1996. 

80,330  3. 225   Jan.  1, 1969.  to  Aug.  22.  2004. 

300,000  3.225   Jan.  1. 1970,  to  Jan.  1.2007. 


826,330 


•  This  loan  Is  not  ytt  etiabliihtd;  however,  preliminary  information  indicates  Wiat  this  loan  will  be  3 J53  percent  interest  rate  tor  30  years. 
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essential  at  this 


estimation  they 
could 
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Mr.  WHililAAl  S  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  would  I  ke  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  f  x>m  Iowa  to  some  of  the 
expenditures  in  he  Department  of  Agri- 
culture which,  li  k  my  Judgment,  are  not 


}artlcular  time,  no  mat- 


ter how  merltor  ous  they  may  be.  In  my 


are  expenditures  which 
be  cut  vi  ilch  would  leave  more 
fimds  available  for  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

In  Alabama  the  North  Talladega 
Coimty  Booster!  Club,  is  being  loaned 
$50,000  at  3^4  I  ercent  interest.  In  Ark- 
emsas,  the  Vacie  Grasse  Recreational 
Area,  is  being  lo  med  $188,000  at  3^4  per- 
cent. This  is  th(  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture which  is  naking  these  loans.  In 
Arkansas  the  Biy  Ridge  Boat  and  Oolf 
Club  is  being  h  aned  $153,600.  There  Is 
another  loan  in :  hdlana  to  a  country  club 
for  $85,000.  Thtn  the  Salem  Oolf  and 
Country  Club  in  Missouri  is  being  loaned 
$111,090.  WlUov  Springs  Country  Club, 
jilso  ^>Ilssouri,  is  being  loaned  $125,000. 

I  was  not  dreaming  up  this  informa- 
tion. I  have  ask  3d  to  have  the  informa- 
tion inserted  in  he  Record. 

Mr.  LONG  of  iioulsiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAIIS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
yield  in  a  mome  it. 

Regardless  0  how  meritorious  these 
projects  may  b  i,  at  a  time  when  we  do 
not  have  the  m  oney  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  did  tot  have  to  approve  these 
loans,  and  to  1  tie  extent  they  did  not 
approve  them,  tl  tey  could  have  that  much 
more  money  t }  allocate  to  essential 
things,  such  as  1  3r  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  if  heir  funds  are  essential. 

Earlier  this  y<  ar  they  approved  a  proj- 
ect in  my  State  This  project  is  not  es- 
sential at  a  tine  when  we  do  not  have 
the  money. 

Mr.  LONG  of  :x>ulsiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  froi  n  Delaware  has  Just  fin- 
ished referring  to  the  golf  course  mat- 
ter as  being  loa  is  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Wltat  the  amendment  re- 
fers to  is  public  assistance  grants  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
social  security  i  eople  do  not  even  handle 
Department  0  Agriculture  loans.  I 
thought  the  Sex  ator  knew  that. 

With  regard  0  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  th  re  is  mentioned  at  page 
15  of  House  Doc  iiment  225,  the  matter  of 
"Farm  Price  Si  pports."  There  is  a  pro- 
jected $2.9  billion.  Then  if  the  Senator 
will  look  on  pai;e  238  of  the  budget,  at 
the  Departmen ;  of  Agriculture  imder 
"Farm  Price  Si  pport  Expenditures,"  he 
will  see  the  196  )  estimate. 

The  Senator  suggested  that  this  was 
authorizing  the;  e  people  to  exempt  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  If  the  Senator  will  look  at 
page  241,  he  will  see  that  is  a  separate 
program  under  the  heading  "Foreign  As- 
sistance and  Si  eclal  Export  Programs." 
It  does  not  hav«  anything  to  do  with  the 
Commodity  Cre  lit  Corporation  loans  for 
price  support. 

Mr.  WILLI/ MS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Piesident,  the  i  oint  I  am  making  is  that 
these  are  loan;  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  To  the  extent  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricu  ture  spends  money  out 
for  these  golf  c  curses  they  do  not  have 
the  money  for  s<  me  other  functions  such 
as  CCC.  My  poiit  is:  Why  do  they  ap- 


prove these  matters?  They  are  grants 
under  the  Department  of  AgriciUture, 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  That  is 
not  my  statement.  That  is  the  statement 
of  the  administrator  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  does  handle 
the  financing  of  Public  Law  480. 

Here  is  a  report  by  the  Congressional 
Quarterly,  and  I  am  reading  from  page 
27  of  that  report:  "Agriculture  Stablll- 
zatl(Hi  Conservation  Service  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  Exports  Un- 
der PubUc  Law  480." 

On  the  other  page  they  have  the  ones 
that  are  loaned.  They  are  financed  by 
them.  To  the  extent  agricultural  com- 
modities are  exported  imder  Public  Law 
480,  that  indirectly  helps  carry  out  the 
function  of  the  support  program.  They 
are  related,  although  not  directly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  not 
affected  by  this  amendment.  That  is  an 
entirely  different  item  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is 
money  allocated  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  whether  or  not  covered  by 
the  amendment.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  when  an  agency 
comes  before  the  Congress  to  get  ex- 
cepted, they  only  talk  about  the  hard- 
ship cases,  not  the  areas  from  which 
they  could  transfer  employees.  They 
talked  about  controllers  in  the  air  towers 
and  how  they  could  not  land  at  airfields. 
The  air  controllers  only  constitute  about 
2  percent  of  the  personnel  of  that  agency. 

When  the  Post  Office  Department  was 
discussing  Its  situation,  what  did  they 
talk  about?  They  did  not  talk  about  the 
staff  people  in  the  city  post  offices.  They 
talked  about  delivery  by  rural  carriers, 
and  the  elimination  of  post  offices.  The 
departments  picked  out  the  most  sensi- 
tive areas  to  threaten  the  American 
people. 

If  Public  Law  480  were  abolished  in 
its  entirety — and  I  am  not  suggesting 
it — ^it  would  further  aggravate  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
administering  price  support  programs 
because  it  is  a  method  of  disposing  of 
commodities  in  a  surplus  status. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  look  at  page  241  of  the  budget, 
sales  under  Public  Law  480  are  account- 
ed for  Just  as  other  items  would  be  ac- 
counted for. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  in- 
volved in  these  expenditures  whether  or 
not  they  are  covered  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  the  over- 
all cut  which  the  Senator  sought  of  S6 
billion  would  apply  to  Public  Law  480 
expenditures,  just  as  it  would  apply  to  a 
great  number  of  other  things. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Every- 
thing under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  could  be  de- 
creased to  make  up  for  the  need  of  CCC 
and  that  includes  Public  Law  480,  as 
passed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  amend- 
ment has  to  do  only  with  commodities 
which  the  Government  is  required  to 
buy. 

Many  of  these  loans  the  Government 
is  required  to  purchase.  The  Govern- 


ment has  no  control  over  that  because  It 
has  contracts  with  the  farmers.  This 
amendment  would  mean,  insofar  as  the 
Government  bought  more  commodities 
than  it  anticipated,  that  it  would  simply 
say,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  pay  for  more  farm 
commodities  than  the  Government  in- 
tended to  pay.  or  the  Government 
thought  it  was  going  to  have  to  pay, 
when  it  made  its  budget  estimate  a  year 
In  advance,  that  would  not  count  against 
the  $6  biUion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Government  wants  to  dispose  of  some  of 
the  commodities  for  the  benefit  of  some 
foreign  country  through  Public  Law 
480,  that  would  count  against  the  $6  bil- 
lion. But  when  the  Senator  is  talking 
about  Public  Law  480  being  exempt 
under  the  amendment  it  would  not  be 
exempt  for  a  moment  if  we  are  disposing 
of  some  commodities  under  Public  Law 
480.  We  have  to  pay  money  for  it.  as  it 
is  entirely  separate  in  the  budget  from 
farm  price  support  items.  All  that  we 
are  talking  about  is  farm  price  support  .s 
where  the  Government  is  powerless  to 
reduce  the  item  this  year  because  it  is 
bound  tmder  its  contracts  with  the  farm- 
ers. 

The  item  to  provide  for  sale  of  farm 
commodities  to  the  CCC  for  dollars  en 
credit  terms  was  estimated  in  1969  at 
roughly  $1  billion  which  would  have  to  be 
subject  to  the  $6  billion  cut  Just  as 
everything  in  the  whole  Agriculture  De- 
partment is,  with  the  exception  of  the 
farm  price  support  purchase  program, 
which  is  something  that  the  Govern- 
ment, if  it  is  going  to  fulfill  its  contracts, 
has  no  choice  about.  It  has  a  contract 
with  the  farmer  and  when  he  calls  on  the 
Government  to  meet  this  nonrecourse 
Government  contract,  the  Government 
has  to  meet  it,  or  default  qn  the  contract. 

These  are  uncontrollable  items,  such 
as  the  Senator  exempts,  such  as  veteral^s 
benefits,  interest  on  the  national  debt, 
and  the  actual  expenses  of  carrying  on 
military  operations  in  Vietnam.  This 
item  is  uncontrollable,  as  those  items 
are,  on  the  same  basis,  insofar  as  this 
item  might  exceed  the  estimates,  and 
this  should  not  be  coimted  against  the 
$6  billion  item.  Otherwise  what  we  have 
in  effect,  without  the  amendment,  is  that 
instead  of  this  lieing  a  $6  billion  cut  en 
controllable  expenditure  items,  we  pro- 
ceed to  make  this  a  $7.2  billion  cut  on 
controllable  items. 

The  Senator  himself  has  recognized 
that  the  Government,  if  it  is  going  to 
operate  in  good  faith  as  it  should,  has 
no  real  control  with  regard  to  certain 
items.  He  has  listed  some  of  them,  such 
as  interest  in  the  national  debt,  which 
is  one  of  the  biggest  items  in  the  budget, 
and  special  circimistances  for  supportin.:; 
the  Vietnam  war,  which  might  need  more 
money — and  that  has  increased,  too: 
veterans'  benefits  services  might  require 
more.  The  Senator  exempts  that,  so  that 
we  had  to  pass  these  laws  and  promise 
to  do  these  things  in  the  law.  The  Sen- 
ator does  not  exempt  all  these  t>eing 
urged.  The  Senator  himself  saw  fit  to 
exempt  some  noncontroUable  items, 
some  very  large  items,  indeed,  in  regard 
to  other  items  beyond  the  power  of  Gov- 
ernment to  control,  if  it  is  going  to  ful- 
fill its  contracts. 
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These  items  should  be  viewed  in  the 
same  category.  Public  assistance  does  not 
for  one  moment  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  loans  that  were  made  to  the 
farmer  to  build  a  golf  course.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  They  are  not  in- 
volved. They  would  not  be  involved.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  probably  Iw- 
Ing  cut  out  completely  by  now,  anyway. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  want 
to  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana that  Public  Law  480  fimds  do  affect 
this  amendment.  Assume  there  are  x  dol- 
lars allowed  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Included  In  that,  there  are  y 
dollars  supposedly  allocated  to  the  CCC 
price  supports.  To  the  extent  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  makes  a  cut 
in  X  alwve  the  Department  quota — for 
example,  Public  Law  480  funds— y  funds 
expenditures  can  be  increased  without 
going  through  the  ceiling. 

I  do  not  understand  why  it  is  that  the 
administration  has  not  l>een  on  the  level 
with  the  American  people.  In  Deceml)er 
of  1965,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  the  President  made  a  statement 
that  he  was  going  to  cut  Federal  civilian 
employment  by  25.000.  Between  that  date 
and  June  30,  1966.  what  happened?  In- 
stead of  cutting  25,000  he  added  187,305. 
Then  he  came  back,  through  his  Director 
of  the  Budget,  l)efore  our  committee — 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  pres- 
ent— and  he  boasted  of  the  fact  that  he 
really  saved  35,000  jobs.  He  said  the  ad- 
ministration was  going  to  add  225.000 
employees  and  he  said  the  administra- 
tion added  only  187,000.  So  he  said  they 
really  saved  35,000  instead  of  25,000.  It 
is  that  kind  of  economy  which  is  alMUt 
to  break  the  country.  It  is  like  the  old 
Texas  shell  game,  hiding  the  pea  and  it 
can  never  t>e  found. 

All  this  amendment  did,  tmder  the  Wil- 
liams-Smathers  amendment,  was  to  write 
into  the  law  President  Johnson's  own  Ex- 
ecutive order  of  September  20,  1966,  at 
which  time  he  said  he  was  going  to  roll 
back  Federal  civilian  emplojmient  to  the 
July  1  level  of  that  year.  Instead  of  that, 
he  added  144,592.  Those  were  added  in 
violation  of  his  own  Executive  order.  This 
is  an  Executive  order  which  he  has  not 
rescinded  even  as  of  today.  Yet  he  has 
added  these  employees.  When  we  in  ef- 
fect wrote  that  order  into  law,  then  they 
came  down  here  complaining  that  it 
would  hurt  them.  If  he  did  not  intend  to 
follow  the  EScecutlve  order,  why  does  he 
not  repeal  it?  Why  does  he  leave  it  on 
the  l>ooks? 

To  make  matters  worse,  even  more  a 
breach  of  faith,  the  conferees  agreed  on 
the  1)111.  It  was  several  weeks  l)eing  acted 
on  in  the  House.  When  the  President  got 
it,  he  delayed  signing  it  until  the  29th 
of  June.  During  that  30-day  period,  be- 
fore the  biU  was  signed,  they  added  95,350 
employees  to  the  public  payroll,  95,350 
employees  to  build  it  up  so  that  they 
could  start  cutting  from  a  higher  level. 
We  cannot  afford  that.  I  think  we  have 
got  to  have  some  control  over  that  kind 
of  spending. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  made  a 
statement  recently,  as  a  meml)er  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  that  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the  8 
years  of  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
as  a  result  of  abuses  in  Oovemment,  the 


Federal  civilian  employment  increased 
32,709,  during  those  8  years.  During  the 
8  years  of  the  Johnson  and  Kennedy  ad- 
ministrations, largely  in  the  last  John- 
son-Humphrey administration.  Federal 
civilian  employment  has  increased  681-, 
828.  During  the  60-day  period,  June  and 
July,  the  administration,  after  it  had 
promised  the  American  people  it  would 
accept  this  bill  to  roll  back  Federal  ex- 
penditures, added  in  those  2  months 
alone  120,000  more  employees.  They  were 
adding  them  at  the  rate  of  2,000  a  day. 
That  is  the  reason  they  need  more  em- 
ployees. They  have  so  many  employees 
they  must  have  someone  to  write  the 
checks.  They  added  2,000  employees  a  day 
during  this  60-day  period,  while  the  Pres- 
ident was  going  on  radio  and  television 
telling  the  American  people  that  he  was 
going  to  accept  the  bill  to  roll  l>ack 
employment. 

Out  of  my  great  respect  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  I  will  not  say  that  the 
President  lied  to  the  American  people. 
That  is  rough.  I  will  say  that  he  did  not 
tell  us  the  truth,  that  he  delilierately  did 
not  tell  the  truth  l)ecause  he  knew  he  was 
not  going  to  do  it  at  the  time. 

I  think  that  is  wrong.  I  think  we  have 
got  to  hold  down  these  expenditures. 
That  is  the  reason  I  am  glad  all  this  has 
been  put  in  one  package,  so  that  we  can 
see  it  all  together.  I  am  glad  and  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  have  tapped  openly  sections 
201,  202,  and  203  of  the  bill,  tarried  both 
the  $6  billion  expenditure  control,  the 
$10  billion  appropriation  ceiling,  and  the 
personnel  celling. 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
are  both  doing,  openly  and  above  lx)ard; 
but  let  us  f&ce  it,  if  we  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, when  there  is  almost  nothing  left 
of  these  provisions,  let  us  not,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  go  back  home  and 
brag  atwut  how  we  reduced  spending,  be- 
cause we  would  not  have  done  it. 

In  addition  to  reducing  the  $6  billion 
s(>ending  cut,  the  amendment  whiich  is 
now  pending  also  shoots  a  loophole  in  the 
$10  billion  reduction  in  obligational  au- 
thority which  was  to  he  made  later.  So 
we  have  shot  the  t)ottom  out  of  the 
bucket. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  can  show  the 
Senator  where  the  $6  billion  reduction 
is  made  where  the  Government  has  some 
control.  The  Senator  has  said  the  Gov- 
ernment has  no  contracts  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  would  have  to 
redeem  that  it  did  not  have  at  the  time 
the  amendment  was  voted.  I  have  a  state- 
ment regarding  this  matter  from  the  ex- 
perts in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
They  say  that  the  cost  greatly  exceeds 
their  estimates  for  two  reasons:  First, 
becau&e  they  did  not  anticipate  the  great 
yields  that  have  t>een  attributable  to  good 
weather  on  one  hand,  and  second,  they 
did  not  anticipate  the  fact  that  there 
would  be  a  very  much  reduced  foreign 
market  for  these  commodities. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  farmer  has  less  of  a  foreign  market 
on  one  hand  and  good  weather  on  the 
other  hand,  look  at  the  difference.  The 


t)eginning  estimates  were  that  loans 
would  be  made  for  $162  million.  The  Sep- 
tember estimate  Is  that  the  amount  is 
going  to  be  $1,146  billion,  or  an  increase 
of  $984  million. 

The  same  contracts  are  Involved,  but 
the  contracts  were  made  without  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  the  farmers  were 
going  to  be  able  to  achieve  much  greater 
yields,  in  large  measure  because  of  very 
good  climatic  conditions,  and  because 
they  were  not  going  to  t»e  able  to  sell  as 
much  because  of  the  greatly  decreased 
foreign  market. 

Because  of  those  conditions,  entirely 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Government, 
the  cost  of  the  program  will  be  increased 
by  $984  million  over  what  was  antici- 
pated. That  is  not  a  controllable 
expenditure. 

With  respect  to  expenditures  that  can 
be  controlled,  I  can  show  the  Senator 
where  the  Government  is  projecting  the 
$6  billion  cutback. 

Let  us  take  the  second  item  that  the 
Government  could  not  control.  We 
passed  the  medicaid  law.  The  expense  of 
providing  medical  costs  for  the  aged  ex- 
ceeded the  estimate  costs  for  one  major 
reason.  The  States  proceeded  to  adopt 
programs  under  the  law  that  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  estimates.  We  have  a  contract 
there.  In  that  area  we  are  going  to  have 
expenditures  of  $500  million  more  than 
was  estimated. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  knows 
something  about  exemptions,  becau.se  he, 
himself,  found  it  necessary,  out  of  the 
Federal  budget  that  was  estimated  to  be 
$186  billion,  to  eliminate  $84  billion  of 
the  expenditures.  He  did  not  think  they 
should  be  covered  by  the  expenditure 
limitation.  What  were  they?  They  were 
the  Vietnam  operation,  interest  on  the 
national  debt,  veterans  services,  and  the 
social  security  trust  fund  expenditures. 
Those  items,  by  current  estimates,  are 
going  to  be  greater  than  the  January 
estimates,  but  the  Senator  exempted 
them. 

Why  should  those  expenditures  be 
greater  than  the  original  estimates? 
The  principal  reasons  were  the  increased 
cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  interest 
on  the  national  debt  was  up  by  $900  mil- 
lion. Veterans  benefits  were  up  by  $400 
million — and  we  voted  for  those  t)ene- 
fits.  The  social  security  payments  will  be 
about  $700  million  more  than  we 
estimated. 

Those  items  were  exempt  from  the  ex- 
penditure reduction.  The  Senator  himself 
voted  to  exempt  them,  because  he  felt, 
for  one  reason  or  the  other,  either  l>e- 
cause  they  are  not  controllable — which 
is  to  a  large  extent  true — or  liecause.  hav- 
ing passed  these  laws,  we  should  allow 
for  such  contingencies  as  occur  in  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  they  should  be  ex- 
empted. So  he  himself  proposed  that  we 
exempt  items  that  total  $88.5  billion. 

What  we  suggest  be  exempted  in  addi- 
tion to  them  are  two  other  uncontrollable 
items  so  the  Gtovemment  can  fulfill  its 
contracts.  They  involved  attout  $8  bil- 
lion. On  two  other  imcontroUable  items, 
the  increase  will  l)e  $1.2  billion. 

On  the  items  the  Senator  has  sug- 
gested l>e  exempt,  the  increase  was  $4.4 
billion.  Those  are  items  that  he  himself 
wanted  to  exempt.  We  simply  say.  \t1th 
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regard  to  two  ot  ler  uncontrollable  Items, 
where  there  is  a  a  Increase  of  $1.2  billion, 
those  Items  also  be  exempted,  because  to 
do  otherwise  wo  ild  be  to  say  tliat,  Instead 
of  having  voted  i  $6  billion  cut.  we  would 
have  voted  a  $*]  2  billion  cut. 

Mr.  WJLLLASiB  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  talks  «bout  exemptions  in  the 
bill.  The  only  ex  smptions  in  the  bill  were 
those  items  whi  ;h  definitely  and  clearly 
could  not  be  c  jntrolled.  One  was  the 
cost  of  Vletnan .  We  do  not  exempt  the 
Defense  Depart  ment  entirely,  but  only 
the  cost  of  the  var  in  Vietnam.  The  in- 
terest on  the  ni  tional  debt  could  not  be 
controlled.  Cert  linly  it  could  not  be  con- 
trolled under  tl:  Is  administration,  which 
Is  fostering  the  lighest  interest  rates  the 
country  has  e\  sr  had,  and  we  do  not 
know  how  much  higher  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  i  Ide  would  like  to  push 
them.  So  we  exempted  Interest  on  the 
national  debt. 

We  provided  that  veterans'  benefits 
were'tp  be  exempted.  That  was  under- 
stood", ~tb  start  V  ith.  When  we  were  talk- 
ing about  chani  Ing  the  debt  ceiling,  the 
agency  threate:ied  that,  if  we  did  not 
raise  the  debt  c  tiling,  all  veterans'  bene- 
fits and  social  .  ecurity  payments  would 
stop.  To  stop  tliat  propaganda,  because 
pajrments  undt  r  social  security  were 
made  out  of  a  t  -ust  fund,  we  spelled  out 
that  payments  i  nder  that  trust  fund  and 
veterans'  benefl  payments  under  the  law 
would  be  exemp  ted  so  veterans  receiving 
benefits  and  th(  se  receiving  benefits  un- 
der social  secur  ty  would  not  become  ex- 
cited. It  was  agi  eed  by  all  officials  of  the 
administration  that  these  other  items 
were  to  be  inclu  led. 

I  still  think  1  he  Department  of  Agri- 
cultiu-e  can  pro,ride  funds  for  CCC  in  a 
much  better  w  ly.  It  does  not  have  to 
approve  recrea  ;lonal  facilities.  It  does 
not  have  to  ipprove  funds  for  golf 
courses.  To  the  extent  that  it  holds  back 
$1  million  goin;  into  that  area,  the  $1 
million  can  be  used  for  the  price  sup- 
port program  o  •  for  programs  where  the 
Department  ha  i  contractual  obligations. 

The  Departn  ent  has  made  its  con- 
tractual obligations  for  agriculture. 
Farms  were  plsnted  last  June.  Farmers 
had  to  sign  ui  for  these  programs  in 
early  March  t<  be  eligible.  They  were 
signed  up.  The  farmers  have  not  put  in 
any  additional  acreage.  They  knew 
exactly  what  ^as  under  the  program. 
Now  it  is  desLed  to  exempt  all  these 
agencies. 

We  an  talkli  g  about  agrictilture,  but 
It  is  not  Just  a  rriculture.  This  proposal 
also  exempts  all  grants  to  States  for  pub- 
lic assistance,  iicluding  medicaid. 

The  Smator  wlnts  out  that  it  is  hard 
to  estimate.  I  s  gree  with  him  that  It  is 
difficult  for  eiiher  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  or  thi  i  Senator  from  Delaware, 
as  members  oi  the  committee,  to  give 
the  Senate  an:  estimate  as  to  what  it 
will  cost.  I  wil  tell  the  Senate  why.  It 
is  because  we  hi  ive  had  so  much  mislead- 
ing information  from  the  Department. 

When  the  medicaid  program  was 
passed,  the  estimate  of  the  Department 
was  that  it  wouli  cost  $238  million  a  year. 
A  year  later,  after  the  bill  was  passed,  it 
was  estimated  that  the  cost  would  be 


$1.5  billion.  The 


rollback  to  mak  9  it  less  expensive.  There 


Department  suggested  a 


was  a  rollback.  After  the  rollback,  what 
was  the  estimate?  Between  $2.5  and  $3 
billion.  Even  If  the  American  taxpayers 
could,  I  do  not  think  they  could  provide 
enough  money  to  satisfy  some  of  these 
spendthrift  bureaucrats. 

The  more  money  you  give  them,  the 
more  they  spend,  and  they  spend  it  as 
though  it  did  not  cost  a  lot  of  hard  work. 

I  say  it  would  be  wonderful  if  we  could 
have  some  of  these  bureaucrats,  for  Just 
1  year,  have  to  go  out  in  industry  and 
really  work  for  a  living  to  support  their 
families,  and  find  out  Just  how  hard  it  Is 
to  make  the  money  to  pay  the  taxes. 

I  am  often  reminded  of  what  President 
Coolldge  once  said. 

He  said: 

Nothing  is  easier  than  spending  the  public 
money.  It  does  not  appear  to  belong  to  any- 
body, and  the  temptation  is  overwhelming 
to  bestow  It  on  somebody. 

He  must  have  been  looking  far  into 
the  future,  and  must  have  seen  the 
bureaucracy  we  have  today,  because, 
without  exception,  we  have  the  greatest 
bunch  of  spendthrifts  that  have  ever  sat 
at  the  heads  of  these  agencies.  If  we  re- 
peal this  constraint  on  spending,  they 
will  spend  the  money,  and  I  venture  to 
say  we  will  end  up,  not  with  a  $6  billion 
reduction,  but  with  an  increase  in  spend- 
ing, and  the  American  taxpayers  might 
Just  as  well  know  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me.  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  may  do  so  without  los- 
ing the  floor? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  comment  or  two  on  the 
point  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  made 
about  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
problem. 

The  Senator  is  correct  in  pointing  out 
that  the  problem  which  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI 
pointed  out,  that  the  original  estimate 
for  the  loan  support  pasmients,  which  was 
$162  million,  now  expected  to  Increase 
by  $984  million,  was  due  to  two  things: 
First,  the  unanticipated  abundance  of 
our  crop  harvest,  due  to  very  fine  grow- 
ing conditions,  and  second,  the  decline 
in  our  export  markets. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
readily  see,  if  we  are  increasing  our  pro- 
duction on  one  hand,  and  our  markets 
are  going  down  on  the  other,  we  are 
naturally  going  to  have  a  serious  prob- 
lem. But  the  Senator  neglected  to  point 
out  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  the  reason 
why  our  export  markets  have  declined 
has  been  because  of  the  ratification,  by 
the  U.S.  Senate,  of  the  administration's 
International  Grains  Agreement. 

Surely  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was 
present  in  the  Senate  when  I  made  some 
observations  about  that  proposed  treaty. 
I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  what 
I  said  on  June  12,  at  the  time  the  treaty 
was  pending. 

I  said: 

The  Wheat  Trade  Convention,  as  the  com- 
mittee report  points  out.  essentially  replaces 
the  previous  International  Wheat  Agreement 
of  1962  as  extended  by  agreement  in  1966, 
1966,  and  1967,  with  expiration  scheduled  on 
July  31,  1968.  It  differs  from  the  previous 
International  Wheat  Agreement  In  that  It 
establishes  a  minimum-maximum  price  range 


for  major  export  wheat  types.  The  minimum 
price  for  TT.S.  No.  2  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat 
would  be  91.78  per  bushel  f.o.b.  gulf  ports; 
tthe  maximum  price  would  be  $2.13.  The  mini- 
mum would  be  about  20  cents  per  bushel 
above  the  level  provided  under  the  old  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement. 

Then  I  called  attention  to  an  article 
by  Normal  Fischer,  a  knowledgeable 
staff  reporter  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
published  In  the  May  27  issue  of  that 
newspaper,  which  notes  that: 

Domestic  wheat  prices  have  dropped  to 
near  26-year  lows;  that  a  leading  grade  of 
ordinary  protein  hard  winter  wheat  was 
priced  around  $1.61  per  bushel  In  Kansas 
City— down  30  cents  from  a  year  ago  and 
down  10  cents  In  Just  the  last  4  months.  Mr. 
Fischer  observes  that  even  after  adding  ship- 
ping costs  from  Kansas  City  to  gulf  ports,  an 
exp>orter  could  buy  this  wheat  for  16  cents 
per  bushel  under  the  minimum  price  of 
91.73  imder  the  proposed  new  Wheat  Conven- 
tion. Under  the  new  Wheat  Convention,  a 
foreign  buyer  would  have  to  pay  the  91.73 
minimum,  and  the  XJB.  Federal  Government 
woiUd  pocket  the  16  cents  per  bushel  differ- 
entlaL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  that  I  am  no  expert  on 
wheat,  and  I  would  rather  rely  on  those 
who  know  more  about  it  than  I  do.  It 
may  be  that  it  was  an  unwise  agreement, 
for  all  I  know.  I  would  be  prepared  to 
concede,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
it  might  have  been. 

But  If  that  is  the  case,  would  it  be  wise 
to  punish  someone  who  had  nothing 
whatevento  do  with  its  ratification? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
asked  that  question,  because  what  I  want 
to  see  us  do  is  withdraw  the  ratification. 

Why  are  we  coming  in  here  and  asking 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  for 
$984  million,  and  keeping  that  treaty  on 
the  books?  I  intend  to  develop  some- 
thing on  this  matter,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  will  listen  to  what  I  have 
to  say  about  it,  because  I  think  we  can 
save  the  taxpayers  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  the  farmers  a  great  amount 
of  hardship,  if  we  will  admit  that  we 
made  a  mistake,  and  withdraw  the  rati- 
fication. Instead  of  going  ahead  and  clut- 
tering up  the  Record  with  this  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  matter. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
If  the  Senator  will  yield,  when  farmers 
have  this  wheat,  they  have  a  law  which 
says  that  if  they  have  no  market  for  it, 
they  are  entitled  to  call  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a  no-recourse  loan,  as  I  im- 
derstand  it. 

If  the  Government  is  to  blame  for 
causing  the  farmer  to  have  no  sale  for 
his  wheat,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  all  the 
more  reason  why  the  Government  should 
make  him  the  loan,  which  it  is  commit- 
ted, under  contract,  to  do. 

Mr.  MTTiTiTCR.  Wait  a  minute;  the  Sen- 
ator is 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  farmer 
has  a  market  for  the  wheat,  that  is 
something  else. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  knows  I 
would  agree  with  that  as  a  general  propo- 
sition, but  he  does  not  expect  the  loan  to 
have  to  be  made  tomorrow.  It  could  be 
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made  6  months  from  tomorrow,  and,  in 
the  meantime,  the  prices  can  get  better. 
If  we  win  withdraw  this  very  unfortunate 
International  Grains  Agreement.  Cer- 
tainly the  Senator  can  see  that  if  the 
loan  price  is  $1.35,  and  the  market  price 
is  $1.30,  the  farmer  is  going  to  call  the 
loan  and  let  the  Government  take  over 
the  wheat,  and  it  will  cost  the  taxpayers 
5  cents  a  bushel  to  do  that. 

If,  as  a  result  of  this  International 
Grains  Agreement,  the  price  of  wheat  is 
down,  because  of  reduced  export  markets, 
to  $1.25,  that  is  Just  that  much  more  the 
taxpayer  is  going  to  have  to  make  up  to 
the  farmer,  under  the  loan  agreement. 

We  can  reduce  the  amount  that  will 
be  required  to  be  paid  the  farmer  by 
improving  the  market,  if  we  will  with- 
draw this  International  Grains  Agree- 
ment. That  Is  something  I  advocate. 

The  problem  could  all  have  been 
avoided  if  the  agreement  had  not  been 
rushed  through  the  Senate,  with  the  ad- 
ministration coming  over  and  saying, 
"This  is  a  boon  for  our  farmers,  we  must 
have  it." 

Now  we  see  what  is  happening,  and  are 
trying  to  pick  up  the  pieces. 

I  recognize  the  sincerity  of  my  friend 
from  Louisiana,  but  we  have  before  the 
Senate  a  substitute  amendment  with  the 
yeas  and  nays  ordered,  which  cannot  be 
amended,  which  covers  several  different 
things:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
loans,  employment  ceilings — which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation — and  other  matters. 

Why  is  all  this  before  the  Senate?  Why 
do  not  the  leaders  in  the  Senate  have 
this  amendment  broken  into  various  seg- 
ments, so  we  can  vote  on  each  one  on  its 
own  merits,  or  vote  on  the  pending 
amendment  one  segment  at  a  time,  in- 
stead of  considering  this  omnibus 
amendment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
it  would  be  all  right  with  me  to  vote  on 
the  provisions  one  at  a  time,  but  I  did 
not  offer  the  amendment.  As  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
offered  the  amendment,  and  is  entitled 
to  modify  It  when  and  as  he  wants  to. 
When  an  amendment  is  offered  in  the 
second  degree,  only  the  Senator  offering 
the  amendment  can  modify  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  grant  that,  except,  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  vote  on  the  two  subpara- 
graphs 5  separately  from  the  rest  of  the 
amendment.  Those  two  subparagraphs  5 
have  to  do  only  with  this  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  matter. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  personally  have  no  objection  whatever 
to  that  procedure.  But  in  fairness  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  who  is  not  pres- 
ently in  the  Chamber,  I  will  have  to  wait 
until  he  is  here,  or  it  can  be  cleared  with 
him. 

Mr.  MILLER.  All  right.  Then  I  shall 
have  to  withdraw  the  request  for  the 
moment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Do  I  imder- 
stand  that  the  Senator  is  in  favor  of 
those  two  subparagraphs,  or  is  he 
opposed? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  not  stated.  I  must 
say  that  I  personally  resent,  as  I  said 
earlier,  and  I  think  other  Senators  resent, 
having  to  vote  up  or  down  on  a  hodge- 


podge that  cannot  be  amended,  to  take 
it  or  leave  it.  They  are  unrelated.  The 
Senator  is  having  a  colloquy  with  my 
good  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware,  and  talking  about  employment 
ceilings  in  one  minute  and  then  talking 
about  expenditures  in  the  next  minute. 
They  are  really  unrelated.  The  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  two  things  are  not 
tied  in  at  aU. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Bllender],  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
spent  considerable  time  going  into  the 
report  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration amendment. 

I  hope  we  can  get  consent  to  deal  with 
this  thing  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
as  far  as  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana is  concerned,  do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  favors  this  ex- 
emption for  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  price  supports,  but  wants  to 
reserve  Judgment  on  the  remainder  of 
it  and  would  therefore  like  to  have  the 
vote  taken  on  section  5  separately? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
is  inclined  to  support  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  amendment.  How- 
ever, he  is  very  much  inclined  to  vote 
against  the  whole  thing.  I  think  that 
other  Senators  may  be  of  like  mind. 

I  think  it  is  most  unfair  to  have  a  sub- 
stitute amendment  pending  which  no 
one  can  amend.  And  I  would  think  we 
could  dispose  of  those  two  segments  on 
a  division  vote. 

If  this  were  merely  an  amendment,  we 
could  ask  for  a  division.  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  objection.  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  agree 
to  that  request. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  unanimous-consent  request 
is  agreed  to  that  the  two  subsections  (5) 
be  voted  on  separately,  can  the  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to  in  that  fashion  and 
the  remainder  of  it  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
rules  that  the  Senate  can  first  vote  by 
unanimous  consent  on  paragraphs  5  and 
6  and  it  would  then  have  to  vote  on  a 
motion  to  strike  and  Insert  the  whole 
thing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Chair  repeat  the  ruling?  I  did  not 
hear  part  of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
rules  that  the  Senate  would  have  to  vote 
first  on  paragraphs  5  and  6  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  does  not  want  to  have 
5  and  6  treated  together.  I  want  to  have 
paragraph  5  on  page  1  and  paragraph  5 
on  page  2  of  the  amendment  handled  as 
one  vote  and  the  remainder  of  the 
amendment  handled  as  one  vote. 

If  the  vote  is  no  on  the  first  vote,  on 
the  two  paragraphs  5,  then  the  re- 
mainder of  the  amendment  could  be 
voted  up  or  down.  If  paragraph  No.  5  is 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  amendment  is  rejected, 
then  paragn4)h  No.  5  would  be  what 


would  be  left  of  the  amendment.  That  is 
what  I  am  suggesting.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  Senate  can  have  a  vote  on  paragraph 
5  on  the  first  page  of  the  amendment 
and  on  paragraph  5  on  the  second  page 
of  the  amendment.  If  they  carry,  the 
Senate  would  vote  on  the  amendment  as 
a  whole.  If  they  fail,  the  Senate  would 
vote  on  the  remainder. 

Is   that   clear   to   the   Senator   from 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  did 
the  Senator  propound  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  did,  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  indicated  no  objection, 
but  he  thought  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  ought  to  be  present. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object.  Let  me  say 
that  I  was  primarily  interested  in  the 
two  provisions  that  come  under  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency — that  is  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Home  Loan 
Bank.  My  intention  originally  w£is  to  of- 
fer those.  However,  in  the  meantime,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  had  offered  his 
amendment  relating  to  certain  social 
security  programs.  I  was  then  informed 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  wanted 
to  offer  the  Commodity  Credit  provision. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  refers  to  the 
other  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  felt  that  we  ought  to  have  this  thing 
fought  out  on  the  floor  instead  of  single- 
shotting  it  all  the  way  through.  I  believe 
that  is  the  general  feeling. 

I  agreed  to  go  along  with  the  Senators' 
proposals.  Then,  later  another  matter  de- 
veloped. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  opposed  in- 
cluding the  Tax  Court  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
proposed  the  Weather  Bureau. 

I  modified  the  amendment  to  take  care 
of  that.  In  fact,  it  was  my  hope,  and  I 
believe  the  hope  of  others  interested  in 
this  measure,  that  whatever  exemptions 
were  made  would  be  made  at  this  time  in- 
stead of  single-shotting  it  all  the  way 
through. 

I  am  as  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  as  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa,  but  I  believe  that  the 
best  way  to  legislate  would  be  to  vote  this 
matter  up  or  down. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  much  of 
what  the  Senator  has  to  say  makes  a 
great  deal  of  sense  and  has  a  lot  of  merit. 
However,  I  suggest  that  what  the  Sena- 
tor lias  done  is  to  offer  a  substitute 
amendment  to  a  pending  amendment. 
The  Senator  well  knows  that  by  doing 
that,  instead  of  taking  care  of  the  overall 
amendment  and  bringing  it  before  the 
Senate,  he  has  estopped  any  Member  of 
the  Senate,  except  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, from  seeking  to  modify  that  amend- 
ment. 
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My  point  Ui  t  lat  there  is  no  relation- 
ship between  u  exemption  with  respect 
for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  Coi  unodlty  Credit  Corpora- 
tion requlremei  ts — which  has  to  do  with 
expenditures — t  Jid  the  personnel  ceilings 
that  the  Senat  >r  and  others  would  like 
to  have  lifted  w  Ith  respect  to  some  of  the 
agencies. 

Why  can  w(  not  at  least  have  this 
agreement  wit  i  respect  to  those  two 
items,  so  that  ire  will  have  a  chance  to 
vote  on  the  mer  ts  in  all  expenditure  mat- 
ters— namely,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Conraration — a  id  then  have  a  chance  to 
vote  with  respe  !t  to  personnel  ceilings. 

On  previous  imendments  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  with  regard  to  personnel 
ceilings,  we  hare  had  a  chance  to  vote 
on  them,  and  they  have  never  been 
cluttered  up  wll  h  expenditure  matters. 

This  procedvre  would  not  complicate 
the  matter.  We  would  have  two  votes  in- 
stead of  one.  Tl  lat  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

Mrl'SPARKU  LAN.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  view  this  n  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  Sena  tor  from  Iowa  does.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  relationship  between  the 
different  matte  -s  that  are  included  here. 
We  must  remei  iber  that  this  entire  pro- 
gram is  one  tl  at  did  involve  appropri- 
ations and  mai  ipower  control,  and  it  Is 
all  involved  in   his. 

We  well  JcnoTi  that  if  one  is  excepted, 
someone  else  wl  1  ask  that  another  be  ex- 
cepted; and  th(  first  thing  we  know,  we 
will  be  dragglrg  this  out  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  single-shooting  it. 

Although  I  d  slike  to  differ  with  the 
Senator  from  1 3wa,  I  feel  constrained, 
Mr.  President,  t  o  object. 

The  PRESID]  SQ  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
believe  that  tlie  farmers  will  be  very 
happy  with  anj  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  is  going  to  ]  >ut  them  in  the  same  ball 
of  wax  with  e:  lemptions  having  to  do 
with  personnel  ceilings  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  HousLig  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, social  8e<urity,  and  others.  I  be- 
lieve the  farmirs  are  entitled  to  that 
much  consldera  ion. 

Mr.  SPARKNAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yie  d? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKS^  AN.  It  was  the  distin- 
guished, esteemi  d,  and  able  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisi  ma.  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  A  sriculture  and  Forestry, 
who  proposed  tt  is.  I  believe  in  following 
his  leadership  Iz  reference  to  farm  mat- 
ters, and  I  am  willing  to  take  a  chance 
on  that. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
like  to  differ  wit  i  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, but  I  sh(  uld  like  to  put  It  up  to 
the  Senator  fn  m  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
LENDBR].  the  chainnan  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  xre  might  separate  that 
and  leave  it  to  1  im.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  w  >uld  withhold  his  objec- 
tion until  we  oou  d  do  tliat  and  see  what 
the  Senator  frot  x  Louisiana  has  to  say. 

I  believe  the  iarmers  of  this  coimtry 
are  in  a  depresse  1  enough  situation  right 
now.  and  they  ai ;  entitled  to  have  a  sep- 
arate vote  on  t  lis  important  question. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  pursue 
the  point  I  was  i  laking  earlier  about  the 


impact  of  the  International  Grains 
Agreement. 

On  June  12.  I  said: 

According  to  an  article  appearing  In  the 
January  30  Issue  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
a  high  ITSDA  official  acknowledged  that  U.S. 
exporters  would  be  subject  to  a  tax — In  the 
amount  of  this  differential — to  be  paid  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  present  world  price  being  what  it  la — 
some  15  cents  per  bushel  at  U.S.  gulf  porta 
under  the  proposed  Wheat  Trade  Convention 
minimum — It  Is  understandable  why  some  of 
the  proponents  might  feel  that  this  conven- 
tion would  tend  to  bolster  the  low  price  of 
Wheat.  However,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the 
differential  would  not  go  to  the  wheat  farmer 
but  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Worse  yet — and  this  la  of  the  greatest  Im- 
portance— a  guaranteed  Increase  over  the  low 
world  market  price  would  assuredly  prove  an 
Incentive  to  other  countries  producing  wheat 
less  efficiently  than  the  United  States  to  pro- 
duce more  wheat,  with  serious  Implications 
to  our  own  exports  of  wheat.  Either  they  will 
produce  more  wheat  to  make  up  for  their 
own  domestic  deficit,  to  avoid  paying  the 
higher  mlnlmiun  price,  thus  reducing  the 
amount  we  will  export  to  them,  or.  If  their 
domestic  supplies  are  adequate  and  they  are 
exporting  countries,  they  will  produce  more 
wheat  for  export  to  compete  with  our  own 
exports.  The  proponents  of  the  treaty  have 
not  produced  any  evidence  to  rebut  this 
statement.  U.S.  exports  of  wheat  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  will  total  approximately 
750  million  bushels — half  our  expected  do- 
mestic crop  of  1.5  billion  bushels.  Accordingly, 
It  can  readUy  be  seen  how  vital  It  Is  to  main- 
tain and.  If  anything,  Increase  our  wheat 
exports. 

According  to  Mr.  Fischer's  article, 
many  grain  analysts  believe  1969-69  ex- 
ports could  decline  to  650  million  bushels 
or  leas — ^ulte  apart  from  the  ratification  or 
rejection  of  the  pending  proposed  treaty. 
With  U.S.  wheat  carryover  stocks  on  June  30 
of  this  year  forecasts  at  arotmd  646  million 
bushels — up  120  million  bushels  from  a  year 
ago — analysts  expect  that  the  carryover  on 
June  30,  1969,  could  rise  another  100  million 
bushels  just  from  Increased  domestic  produc- 
tion. This  Is  expected  notwithstanding  the 
13-percent  reduction  in  wheat  allotments  for 
the  1968  crop  because  of  favorable  weather. 
As  Mr.  Fischer  points  out,  a  Oovemment  ad- 
visory group  has  reconunended  a  15-percent 
further  reduction  for  1969  allotments  which 
would  result  in  harvested  acreage  of  49  mil- 
lion— down  9  mUllon  acrea  from  1967. 

Mr.  President,  those  were  my  words  on 
June  12. 

On  the  next  day,  before  we  voted  on 
the  treaty,  this  statement  of  Under  Sec- 
retary Schnittker,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  was  placed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

We  believe  that  under  this  new  arrange- 
ment we  maintain  every  right  to  price  our 
wheats  competitively,  hopefully  at  levela 
within  the  range,  that  li  above  the  minimum, 
but  If  neceasary  because  of  price  cutting 
around  the  world,  we  are  determined  and  we 
are  allowed  under  the  agreement  to  price  our 
wheats  competitively  even  at  prices  under 
the  proposed  mlnlmums. 

Noble  words,  Mr.  President.  Yet.  what 
do  we  find  some  ratification  of  the 
treaty?  Since  the  current  season  started 
July  1,  the  United  States  has  exported 
only  about  12  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
down  from  the  160  million  bushels  of 
wheat  earlier — a  25-percent  drop. 

Since  the  ratification,  our  competitive 
position  in  overseas  markets  has  indeed 
been  undercut,  Mr.  Schnittker's  words 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


Argentina  has  now  started  shipping 
to  Japan,  a  prime  U.S.  market. 

Tunisia  has  bought  10.000  metric  tons 
of  Spanish  wheat  at  a  price  equal  to 
$56.80  a  ton,  cost-insurance-freight, 
contrasted  with  the  lowest  U.S.  offer  of 
No.  2  soft  red  wheat  at  $65.91 — approxi- 
mately $10  a  ton  more  than  loin's 
price. 

The  Azores  bought  4.400  tons  of 
Spanish  wheat  at  $56.90  a  ton.  and  the 
best  the  United  States  could  offer  was 
(70.39  a  ton. 

In  the  September  3  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  in  the  commodities  sec- 
tion, appeared  an  article  entitled  "Spurt 
in  Oraln  Going  Under  Price  Supports 
May  Lead  to  New  Buildup  of  Farm  Sur- 
plus." This  article  is  really  what  the 
pending  sunendment — that  is,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation — is  all  about, 
and  I  shall  read  it.  The  dateline  is 
Wellington,  Kans.,  and  it  is  by  Jonathan 
R.  Laing.  a  longtime  staff  reporter  for 
the  Wall  Street  Journal : 

Spubt  in  Okain  Ooino  Ukdeb  Pucx  Supports 

Mat    Lcad    to    New    Bttiloxtp    or    F.\rm 

Surplus 

(By  Jonathan  R.  Lalng) 

Wellinoton,  Kans. — On  some  da^s  recent- 
ly as  many  as  25  farmers  lined  up  at  the 
Stunner  County  farm  agent's  office  here  for 
wheat  price-support  loans.  "Last  year,  v.e 
never  had  more  than  one  or  two  In  the  office 
at  the  same  time  applying  for  loans,"  says 
David  Moore,  chief  clerk. 

What's  happening  In  Sumner  County,  the 
nation's  leading  wheat  producing  county,  is 
typical  of  most  wheat  growing  areas.  Faced 
with  the  grim  prospects  of  growing  grain  sur- 
pluses and  falling  prices,  farmers  are  flock- 
ing to  their  county  agent's  offices  to  put 
wheat  under  loan.  So  far  this  year,  through 
July  31,  farmers  have  Impounded  127  million 
bui^eU  of  wheat,  more  than  triple  the  35 
million  placed  under  loan  In  the  comparable 
1967  period.  Farm  observers  say  that  a 
aharply  higher  portion  of  this  year's  bumper 
com  and  soybean  crops,  which  growers  soon 
wlU  t>egln  harvesting,  also  wlU  be  put  us  as 
collateral  for  the  Government  price-support 
loans. 

This  climb  In  grain  Impoundlngs  probably 
win  result  in  a  renewed  buildup  In  the  Oov- 
emment farm  surplus,  now  the  amaUest  in 
20  years.  On  June  30,  the  Government  owned 
•913  million  of  farm  products.  About  two- 
thirds  of  this  was  grain.  At  the  peak  in 
1960,  the  Federal  farm  hoard  topped  t6  bil- 
lion. Heavier  impoundlngs  also  are  depress- 
ing trading  In  grain  futures  and  the  prospect 
of  another  rise  In  farm  surpluses  already 
has  boosted  demand  for  grain  storage  bins. 

KZT   PAKT  or  PKOGKAU 

Price  support  crop  loans  are  a  key  part 
of  the  Government's  program  for  bolstering 
farm  prices.  Originated  in  the  New  Deal  daj-s 
of  the  early  '308,  the  program  puts  a  floor 
under  prices.  If  prices  drop  below  the  loan 
levels,  farmers  default  and  the  Oovemment 
winds  up  as  owner.  If  prices  rise,  the  fanner 
can  pay  off  the  loan  and  get  back  his  grain. 
In  Its  current  form,  the  loan  program  allows 
farmers  as  long  as  four  years  to  repay  the 
loans  on  some  crops. 

To  hold  down  wheat  production,  the  Gov- 
ernment trlnuned  planting  allotments — the 
acreage  farmers  can  seed  and  still  qualify  for 
price-prop  loans.  Wheat  farmers  planted  63.- 
069,000  acres,  off  T~r  from  a  year  earlier. 
But  growing  weather  has  been  nearly  perfect. 
So  1968  wheat  production  Is  officially  esti- 
mated at  a  record  1.6  billion  bushels,  up  100 
million,  cr  5%,  from  1967,  the  old  high. 

The  result:  Ordinary  hard  winter  wheat,  a 
major  bread-making  variety,  now  sells  in 
Kansas  City  for  $1.30  a  bushel,  5  cents  below 
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the  loan  level.  A  year  ago,  the  price  was  14 
cenu  above  the  loan  level.  The  rush  of 
wheat  Into  the  loan  Is  expected  to  continue. 
Some  grain  men  predict  a  record  of  more 
than  600  million  bushels  of  the  1968  crop  will 
be  put  under  loan,  up  from  270  million  of 
the  1967  crop. 

Farmers  can't  apply  for  support  loans  on 
corn  until  after  harvest,  but  Government 
OfDclals  predict  Impoundlngs  of  this  crop 
also  will  jump.  Com  farmers  cut  back  plant- 
ings 8%.  The  Agriculture  Department's  last 
estimate  put  the  crop  at  4.6  billion  bushels. 
But  private  forecasters  say  conditions  have 
been  so  favorable  that  the  Goveriunent's 
September  estimate,  which  will  be  released 
next  Tuesday,  will  revise  the  forecast  upward 
to  about  the  same  level  as  In  1967,  when 
farmers  harvested  a  record  4.7  billion  bushels. 
Com  for  delivery  In  December  currently  Is 
quoted  in  Chicago  at  99  cents  a  bushel.  21 
cents  below  the  loan  level.  A  year  ago,  Decem- 
ber-delivery corn  was  $1.15. 

Grain  men  In  Chicago  predict  farmers  will 
Impound  more  than  600  million  bushels  of 
the  1968  com  crop — the  highest  since  1961. 
They  placed  410  million  bushels  of  1967  corn 
m  the  Federal  price  shelter. 

RECORD   SOTBEAN   CROP 

"On  soybeans,  too,  a  record  crop  Is  In  pros- 
pect. Federal  forecasters  predict  the  harvest 
will  top  1  billion  bushels  for  the  first  time,  up 
from  972  million  in  1967  and  nearly  double 
the  quantity  farmers  grew  a  decade  ago.  Soy- 
beans for  delivery  In  December  currently  are 
quoted  In  Chicago  at  $2.50  a  bushel,  20  cents 
under  the  loan  level.  A  year  ago,  November- 
delivery  beans  were  $2.68.  Impoundlngs  In  the 
year  ahead  may  reach  300  million  bushels, 
grain  men  say,  up  from  199  million  in 
1967-68. 

As  recently  as  last  January,  Washington 
estimated  $1.8  billion  would  t>e  required  for 
price-prop  loans  on  this  year's  crops.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  larger-than-antlcipated 
crops.  Department  of  Agriculture  officials 
now  estimate  $2.5  billion  will  be  needed. 

With  grain  prices  bumping  along  at  about 
the  support  level,  there's  much  less  chance 
for  the  wide  price  swings  that  attract  hedg- 
ers  seeking  Inventory  Insurance  and  specula- 
tors hoping  for  profits.  So  volume  of  trad- 
ing In  contracts  for  futtire  delivery  has 
sagged  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and 
other  grain  futures  markets.  Trading  at  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  In  the  first  half  of 
1968  dropped  40%  to  $16.2  billion  from  $27.3 
billion  a  year  earlier. 

But  orders  for  storage  bins  and  dryers 
have  picked  up  sharply  since  July,  accord- 
ing to  William  J.  Jensen,  general  manager 
of  the  agricultural  division  of  Butler  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  "It's  the  best 
business  we've  had  since  the  late  SOs  when 
Billy  Sol  Estes  and  others  were  building  tre- 
mendous capacities  to  hold  the  big  surpluses 
of  the  Elsenhower  years,"  Mr.  Jensen  says. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  what  the  pend- 
ing amendment  relating  to  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  loan  payments  is 
all  about.  I  want  to  footnote  what  I  had 
to  say  about  the  decline  in  our  exports, 
which  I  warned  about  last  June  at  the 
time  of  the  ratification  of  the  proposed 
International  Grains  Agreement. 

In  the  September  16  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  an  article  was  published 
entitled  "Wheat  Exporters  Plan  an  Aus- 
tralian Parley  on  Price  Fixing  Accord." 
The  article  states: 

Wheat  Exportexs  Plan  an  Aubtkalian 
Parlet  on  Price-Fixing  Accord — Cutiino 
or  Quotes  bt  Nations  That  Haven't 
Signed  Pact,  Closing  Loopholes  Top 
Items  on  Agenda 

New  Toik. — ^Major  world  wheat  exporters 
will  meet  In  Canberra,  Australia,  tomorrow 


in  an  attempt  to  stave  off  pressures  threaten- 
ing to  undermine  the  prlce-flxlng  Interna- 
tional Grains  Agreement. 

Price  cutting  by  nations  that  haven't  signed 
the  agreement  and  cloelng  of  loopholes  said 
to  be  used  by  some  members  will  be  the  top 
items  on  the  agenda. 

The  fact  was  arrived  at  last  year  under  the 
Kennedy  Round.  It  was  effective  July  1. 

Representatives  of  the  U.S..  Canada,  Argen- 
tina and  Australia — the  world's  four  largest 
wheat  exporters — and  Common  Market  na- 
tions will  be  at  the  meeting. 

In  Washington,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  said  the  meeting  will  try  to  re- 
solve exporting  problems  that  have  shown 
up  since  the  arrangement  became  effective. 

Other  Agriculture  Department  officials  aU^ 
recently  expressed  concern  that  some  couii- 
trles  apparently  were  attempting  to  undercut 
minimum  prices  under  the  agreement. 

Australia's  Trade  Minister  John  McEwen 
has  said  the  agreement  Is  suffering  "teething 
troubles"  that  must  l>e  corrected. 

The  minimum  sales  price  under  the  pact 
has  been  set  at  $1.73  a  bushel,  basis  U.S.  Gulf 
ports,  for  a  key  grade. 

Wheat  prices  In  exporting  countries  are  be- 
low the  minimum,  and  importing  nations  en- 
deavor to  get  bargains  rather  than  pay  the 
minimum  required  under  the  agreement. 

This  is  exactly  what  hapE>ened  in  the 
case  of  resent  sales  by  Spain  to  Tunisia 
and  the  Azores. 

In  recent  weeks  there  have  been  reports 
that  Australia  has  "padded"  freight  charges 
to  avoid  the  minimum  In  sales  to  Great  Brit- 
ain and  some  European  nations.  If  true,  the 
padding  would  result  In  a  higher  wheat  price 
than  actually  was  collected.  Trade  sources 
say  Australia  managed  to  make  contracts  for 
vessels  to  ship  grain  for  one  year  at  low 
prices.  When  the  grain  moves,  wheat  men 
say,  the  current,  higher  rates  are  charged. 

Australia  is  expected  to  have  a  record  550 
mllllon-bushel  wheat  crop  this  year.  The 
British  Commonwealth  nation  still  has  some 
contracts  with  Mainland  China  and  Is  said 
to  be  near  negotiating  further  contracts. 
China  is  known  to  be  balking  at  paying  the 
minimum  price  and  Australia — with  480  mil- 
lion bushels  available  for  export — Isn't  anx- 
ious to  lose  the  big  customer. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Who  would  get  the 
benefit? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Australian  farmers 
would  get  the  benefits  because  of  the  low 
shipping  rates.  The  U.S.  farmer  does  not 
get  the  benefit  of  that  because,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  the  difference  between 
the  world  price  and  the  present  price  is 
a  tax  that  the  exporter  pays. 

In  the  September  10  issue  of  the 
Southwestern  Miller  two  articles  were 
published  bearing  on  this  subject.  The 
first  article  was  entitled  "Six-Year  Low 
in  Exports,"  and  reads  as  follows: 

Six-Tear  Low  in  Exports — Jult-August 
Shipments  op  Wheat  and  Prodttcts  Down 
20  Percent  to  Smallest  Total  Since  1962 — 
FLoini  Increase 

Wasrinoton,  September  9. — Based  on  pre- 
liminary estimates  by  the  Department  of 
Agrlcult<'.re,  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat 
products  combined  from  the  umted  States  In 
the  first  two  months  of  the  1968-69  season 
were  down  20%  from  the  same  period  of 
last  year. 

July-August  exports  are  estimated  at  103,- 
059,000  b\is,  contrasted  with  128.028,000  In 
the  same  period  of  1967  and  154,933,000  in 
the  first  two  months  of  the   1966-67  crop 


year.  The  July-August  outgo  this  year  was 
the  smallest  for  the  period  since  1963,  when 
the  two-month  outgo  amounted  to  94,483.000 
bus. 

ctrr  limited  to  grain,  products  up 

All  of  the  reduction  for  July-August  from 
a  year  ago  occurred  In  exports  of  wheat  as 
grain,  whUe  shipments  as  flour  and  other 
products  Increased.  The  two-month  outgo  of 
wheat  as  grain  amounted  to  94,050,000  bus, 
contrasted  with  120,806,000  a  year  earlier.  Ex- 
ports as  products  are  estimated  at  9.099,000 
bus  In  grain  equivalent,  compared  with 
7,222,000  a  year  earlier. 

The  product  outgo  for  the  two  months 
Included  7,397,000  bus  In  grain  equivalent 
as  flour,  against  5,156,000  a  year  earlier,  and 
1,612.000  bxxB  as  bulgur.  rolled  wheat  and 
macaroni,  compared  with  2,066,000  In  the 
first  two  months  of  the  previous  crop  season. 

SMALLEST    FOR    MONTH    IN    SIX    TEARS 

For  August  alone,  the  Department  esti- 
mates combined  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat 
products  at  50,300,000  bus,  against  52,759,000 
m  July  and  67,012,000  In  the  same  1967 
month.  It  was  the  smallest  outgo  for  the 
month  since  1962,  when  49,423,000  bus  were 
shipped. 

Included  In  the  August  clearances  were 
46,000,000  bus  of  wheat  as  grain,  3,500,000  as 
flour  and  800,000  as  other  products.  A  year 
ago,  exports  of  wheat  as  grain  amounted  to 
63,105,000  bus,  flour  totaled  3.013.000  and 
other  products  894,000. 

sharp  DECREASE  FOR  OTHER  GRAINS 

For  other  grains,  preliminary  July-August 
data  show  sharp  reductions  In  shipments 
from  a  year  ago.  Oats  shipments  In  the  first 
two  months  of  1968-69  were  only  516,000 
bus,  contrasted  with  3,649,000  a  year  ago; 
barley,  1,390,000,  against  9.935,000;  rye.  271,- 
000,  against  476,000,  and  flaxseed,  1,846,000, 
compared  with  1,695,000. 

In  the  first  11  months  of  the  1967-68 
feeding  season.  October-Augxist,  com  exports 
amounted  to  548,080,000  bus,  against  420,- 
224,000  In  the  same  period  of  the  previous 
year.  Grain  sorghum  exports  in  the  11 
months  were  down  to  146,633,000,  against 
239.739,000  In  the  same   1966-67  period. 

Preliminary  data  show  soybean  exports 
for  the  crop  year  ended  Aug.  31  amounting  to 
266,827.000  bus,  up  slightly  from  the  outgo 
of  261,591.000  In  the  previous  season. 

The  other  article  is  entitled  "World 
Wheat  Competition  Severe,"  and  reads 
as  follows : 

World  Wheat  Competiton  Severe 

Severe  competition  In  export  markets  for 
U.S.  wheat  was  underscored  by  several  pur- 
chases on  worldwide  tenders.  Tunisia  bought 
10,000  metric  tons  of  Spanish  wheat  at  a 
price  equal  to  $56.80  a  ton,  c.l.f.,  which  con- 
trasted with  lowest  U.S.  offer  of  No.  2  soft 
red  at  $65.91,  delivered.  The  Azores  bought 
4,400  tons  of  Spanish  wheat  at  $56.90  a  ton. 
c!i.f.,  whereas  other  offers  included  French  at 
$60.16,  and  No.  2  U.S.  red  at  $70.39.  These 
sales  left  no  doubt  as  to  inability  of  U.S. 
wheat  to  compete  in  dollar  markets  for  the 
time  being  as  long  as  this  country  holds  to 
the  mlnlmums  under  the  International , 
Grains  Arrangement. 

Actually,  U.S.  sales  were  made  In  the  past 
week  at  a  small  discount  under  the  I.G.A. 
P^inimnmit  Israel  purchased  21,000  tons  of 
No.  2  hard  12%  at  $1.71%,  f.o.b.  Gulf,  com- 
pared with  the  I.G.A.  mmimums  for  No.  2 
ordinary  hard  of  $1.73.  Similarly,  Israel 
bought  11,000  tons  of  No.  2  soft  red 
at  $1.57%,  f.o.b.  Gulf,  compared  with  the 
I.G.A.  minimum  tor  No.  1  red  of  $1.60  f.o.b. 
Gulf.  The  U.S.  prif*  on  the  hard  winter  In- 
cluded an  Inverse  export  subsidy  of  26c,  for 
soft  red,  44c. 

Another  article  is  dated  Septemb«r  13. 
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1968,  entitled  "  Danes  Fear  Grain  Glut," 
and  reads  as  f ol  ows : 

Danes  :  'ea*  Grain  Glut 

Copenhagen,  1  >enmakk,  September  13. — 
An  abiindant  gra  a  barveet  thla  year  la  apell- 
Ing  trouble  for  n  any  Danish  farmers. 

It  became  knov  n  on  the  Copenhagen  grain 
exchange  this  af  ernoon  that  com  produc- 
tion alone  this  j^r  Is  as  much  as  900,000 
times  as  much  as  Den- 
mark usually  lmpl>rt8  every  year. 

Dealers  Immedli  ,tely  stopped  trading,  fear- 
ing a  slump  in  prl  :es.  This  means  that  farm- 
ers wUl  be  unab:  e  to  seU  their  grain  and 
that  prices  will  b^  much  lower  when  buying 
Is  resumed. 

The  total  Danltb  grain  crop  last  year  was 
six  million  tons.  I  stimates  for  this  year,  run 
to  well  over  seven  i  nillion. 

The   Ministry   cf   Agriculture   stopped    all 


imports  of  rye  todt  y 

Mr.  President,  in  the  face  of  this  situ- 
ation, and  I  wai  ned  about  this  in  June, 
the  adminlstrati  >n  came  over  and  said, 
"Vot^ ..  for  the  International  Grains 
Agreement.  It  it  going  to  be  a  great 
thing."  Under  S<  cretary  Schnittker  said, 
"Do  not  worry,  we  are  going  to  see 
U.S.  wheat  copipete  in  the  world 
market." 

The  fact  is  thjit  it  is  not.  The  exports 
are  down;  surpli  ses  are  up;  the  price  of 
wheat  is  down.  1  hat  means  that  farmers 
are  down  in  the:  r  wheat  for  loans  which 
are  above  the  narket  price,  and  that 
means  Amerlcar  taxpayers  are  going  to 
be  stuck  for  moi  e. 

That  is  why  \  e  have  in  this  amend- 
ment one  provls  on  which  seeks  an  ex- 
emption of  sufflc  lent  money  from  the  $6 
billion  expenditure  reduction  to  enable 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
cover  these  loan  i  to  the  tune  of  upward 
of  $8  or  $9  milllc  n. 

I  regret  very  n  uch  the  Senate  will  not 
have  an  opportu  lity  to  vote  on  this  one 
provision  separai  e  from  the  other  items 
in  the  pending  ai  lendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MILLER.  :  yield, 
Mr.  LAUSCHE  Under  the  Interna- 
tional Grains  Agreement,  arguments 
were  made  that  nonslgnatory  nations 
would  increase  tieir  planting  and  sell 
in  the  market  b  slow  the  international 
prices.  The  Seni  tor  from  Iowa  made 
some  mention  of  nonslgnatory  nations. 
Does  the  Sena  or  have  any  evidence 
that  nonsignat<  ry  nations,  among 
which  I  believe  is  Russia,  have  increased 
their  production,  hus  intending  to  sell  in 
the  market  beli  iw  the  international 
prices? 

Mr.  MILLER.  1 1  response  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senat  ar  from  Ohio,  I  think 
It  is  too  early  for  anyone  to  get  this  in- 
formation; it  is  too  early  to  find  out 
how  much  increa  led  planting  there  has 
been  in  any  coun  ry  because  this  treaty 
became  effective  the  1st  of  July.  But 
I  have  already  pt  inted  out  the  Spanish 
section.  As  I  imdc  rstand  it,  Spain  is  not 
a  signatory  with  1  Unisia  and  the  Azores, 
There  are  rumbll:  igs  of  other  problems. 
Notwithstanding,  that  is  the  informa- 
tion which  is  prevalent  in  the  market, 
that  some  of  the  signatories  are  play- 
ing around  with    he  treaty 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  form  of  loop- 
holes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  ]  n  the  form  of  loop- 
holes or  little  devi  ses  to  enable  them  to 


beat  the  United  States  in  world  mar- 
kets, because  they  are  supposed  to  sell 
at  the  world  price — so  is  the  United 
States — but  if  they  can  ostensibly  sell 
at  the  world  price  and  make  a  kickback 
or  rebate  of  some  kind,  we  know  who 
is  going  to  get  the  purchase.  It  will  not 
be  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Based  upon  what  the 
Senator  has  said,  I  would  conclude  that 
there  is  danger  of  the  nonslgnatory 
countries  increasing  their  grain  products 
and  thus  dropping  them  on  the  market 
at  a  price  below  that  of  the  United  States 
and  taking  away  our  exports,  and  the 
second  danger  of  finding  loopholes. 
Thus,  it  would  seem  to  me  the  main 
cause  is  bountiful  crops  in  the  United 
States  and,  I  think  the  Senator  said,  in 
Denmark.  What  about  AustraUa?  Are 
their  crops  large?  And  Canada? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes.  Indeed.  Australia 
has  bumper  crops.  Most  other  countries 
have  bumper  crops,  too.  As  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  recently  said,  and  very 
correctly,  we  have  the  problem  of  in- 
creased production  on  the  one  hand  and 
lowered  exports  on  the  other. 

The  point  I  want  to  drive  home  is  that 
this  whole  thing  has  been  aggravated— 
and  seriously  aggravated — by  the  unfor- 
tunate ratification  by  the  Senate  of  the 
International  Grains  Agreement  in  June. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  was 
opposed  to  it.  We  talked  at  great  length 
about  it  at  that  time.  I  am  sorry  our 
words  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  I  had  apprehensions  about  the  evils 
that  might  arise  in  the  very  fields  which 
have  now  been  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I 
cannot  give  the  Senator  the  answer  to  his 
original  question  about  indications  of  in- 
creased plantings  in  other  countries,  but 

I  suggest 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  will  happen. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  sure  it  is  going  to 
happen,  and  I  suggest  that  it  is  a  little 
bit  too  soon  after  ratification — July  1 — 
for  our  Department  of  Agriculture  to  get 
film  information  on  that  point. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  that  covers  pretty 
well  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out.  I 
appreciate  the  kindness  and  generosity 
of  my  good  friend  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
WiixiAMSl  in  yielding  to  me  as  he  did. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  ready  to  vote.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  I  think 
that 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  that  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill 
may  have  ample  notice,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•nie  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  ,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GRnsNiNG],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouti],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talicadge],  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsI, 
are  absent  cm  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bath],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Btjrdick],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastlakd], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fui- 
BRIGHT],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
[Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  frwn  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCar- 
thy], the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson  J, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph],  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Rnicorr]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlrt]  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Pulbeight]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coFP].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  annotmce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senators  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Goodell],  the 
Senators  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy 
and  Mr.  Kuchsl],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [liir.  Tower]  and  the  Senator 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from 
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Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  Sen- 
ators from  California  [Mr.  Murphy  and 
Mr.  Kuchsl],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

[No.  292  Leg.] 
TEAS— 23 


Anderson 

HUl 

Mondale 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Moss 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Pastore 

Dodd 

Long,  La. 

Pell 

Ellender 

Magnuson 

Gore 

Mansfield 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Hart 

McOee 

Yar  borough 

Hartke 

Mclntyre 
NAYS— 37 

Aiken 

Fong 

Prouty 

Allott 

Ortffln 

Prozmlie 

Hoggs 

Hansen 

Russell 

Brooke 

Hat&eld 

Scott 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Smathers 

Can con 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Spong 

Case 

Lausche 

Stennls 

Cooper 

Miller 

Symington 

CurtU 

Monroney 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Morton 

WUllfimB  Del. 

Dominlck 

Mundt 

Young,  Ohio 

Ervln 

Pearson 

Fannin 

Percy 

NOT  VOTING— 40 

Baker 

Harris 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Morse 

Bayh 

Hlckenlooper 

Murphy 

Bennett 

HoUings 

Muskle 

Bible 

Hruska 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Javits 

Blblcoff 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smith 

Church 

Kucbel 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Long.  Mo. 

Tower 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Ty  dings 

Fulbrlght 

McCIeUan 

Young,  N.  Dak 

OoodeU 

McOovern 

Omening 

Metcalf 

So  Mr.  Sparkman's  amendment,  as 
modified,  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
am  I  correct  that  the  question  now  recurs 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  question  now  recurs 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  explain  what  my  amendment  at 
the  desk  would  do.  It  would  simply  pro- 
vide that  with  regard  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  in  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare— with- 
out affecting  the  money  available  to  that 
Department  one  way  or  the  other— the 
personnel  ceiling  would  not  apply. 

The  reason  why  it  should  not  apply  is 
that  the  so-called  Williams-Smathers 
amendment  as  enacted  has  an  effective 
date  for  limiting  employment  of  June  30, 
1966.  Medicare  went  into  effect  on  July  1, 
1966,  the  day  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Williams-Smathers  amendment. 

Everyone  understood  that  under  medi- 
care we  would  need  several  thousand  ad- 
ditional employees  in  the  Social  Security 
Administration  if  these  elderly  citizens 


were  going  to  get  the  medicare  checks 
mailed  to  them. 

The  pending  amendment  would  do 
nothing  whatever  about  the  $6  billion 
ceiling.  That  would  stay  exactly  the  way 
it  was. 

It  changes  nothing  except  to  say  that 
that  particular  department  would  be 
I>ermitted  to  hire  such  additional  em- 
ployees as  it  needs  to  get  the  checks  out. 

I  am  told  by  Social  Security  Commis- 
sioner Ball,  who  has  responsibility  for  this 
matter,  that  even  though  their  depart- 
ment was  able  to  increase  its  efficiency 
by  19  percent,  their  overall  workload 
has  increased  36  percent  because  we 
voted  for  medicaid  and  medicare  and 
imposed  great  additional  burdens  upon 
the  department  that  mails  out  these 
checks  to  the  people.  We  provided  for 
disabled  widows  and  for  certain  addi- 
tional people  who  needed  some  benefits 
under  social  security.  And  we  provided 
the  tax  with  which  to  pay  for  them. 

The  so-called  Williams-Smathers 
amendment  exempted  the  social  se- 
curity trust  fund  from  the  spending  and 
appropriations  ceiling. 

There  is  no  problem  about  finding  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  benefits.  The 
problem  is  finding  the  people  to  make 
out  the  checks  and  process  the  claims  so 
that  these  people  can  be  paid. 

If  we  do  not  pass  this  amendment, 
I  am  told  that  these  people  v/111  gradu- 
ally get  further  and  further  behind  in 
paying  the  money  which  Congress  voted 
for  them  to  pay. 

Please  keep  in  mind  that  the  taxes  we 
levied  for  social  security  will  exceed  the 
income  to  the  fund  and  that  the  social 
security  fund  will  continue  to  build  up 
year  by  year.  But  if  we  do  not  vote  to 
relieve  this  Department  from  the  person- 
nel limitation,  it  will  mean  that  it  will  be 
about  9.000  people  short  of  the  number 
needed  to  mail  out  checks  for  medicare 
and  medicaid.  And  every  Senator  and 
Representative  will  hear  about  it. 

Although  we  voted  to  pay  these  bene- 
fits, we  imposed  a  personnel  limitation. 
That  means  that  even  though  the  De- 
partment has  been  able  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity by  19  percent,  it  does  not  have 
enough  people  to  process  and  pay  the 
claims  to  the  sick,  disabled,  and  aged  peo- 
ple incurred  against  the  fund. 

When  we  provided  for  the  benefits,  we 
passed  a  bill  imposing  taxes  to  pay  for 
these  benefits.  Under  the  Williams- 
Smathers  amendment,  the  rollback  date 
was  the  day  preceding  the  effective  date 
of  the  medicare  bill.  It  means  that  they 
will  not  have  enough  people  to  pay 
claims. 

That  means  that  every  Senator  will 
have  people  complaining.  They  will  say, 
"Why  can't  we  get  the  bills  paid  for  our 
operations  and  hospitalization?" 

The  answer  will  be,  "Congress  voted 
for  the  oenefits  but  voted  to  deny  the  em- 
ployment of  the  additional  people  to 
make  out  the  checks  and  process  the 
claims." 

Unless  the  amendment  is  agreed  to, 
these  people  will  be  more  and  more  de- 
layed in  getting  out  the  checks  for  the 
people. 

The  workload  of  the  Department  has 
increased  by  36  percent  since  July  of 
1966.  The  manpower  has  increased  by 


14  percent,  and  notwithstanding  the  19- 
percent  increase  in  productivity,  the 
workload  increase  simply  means  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  get  the  Job  done 
for  these  millions  of  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  same  problem  ex- 
isted some  time  ago.  And  I  believe  an 
amendment  was  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  to  pro- 
vide that  the  money  should  be  provided 
to  employ  whatever  people  were  neces- 
sary so  that  the  department  would  be 
able  to  pay  these  medicare  claims  to  the 
people. 

Congress  saw  the  problem  and  took 
care  of  it.  And  I  believe  the  same  logic 
would  require  the  same  action  now. 

Mr.   SCOTT.   Mr.  President,   I   agree 
with  the  Senator.  That  is  the  purpose  I 
had     in     mind     in     my     amendment. 
Throughout  the  country,  many  people 
were  being  delayed  in  the  receipt  of  their 
proper  payments  under  the  act  liecause 
of  the  limitations  on  personnel  and  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  clarifying  the 
various  channels  in  the  system. 
There  has  lieen  some  improvement. 
I  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  because  it  is 
entirely  within  the  spirit  of  what  a  num- 
l>er  of  us  have  been  trying  to  achieve  in 
the  social  security  and  medicare  systems. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  any  unduly  late  pay- 
ments. But  I  wonder  how  many  em- 
ployees are  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor have  those  figures? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  I  would 
like  to  give  the  Senator  three  figures. 

On  June  30,  1966 — the  day  before 
medicare  went  into  effect — there  were 
43,693  employees.  That  is  the  figure  we 
are  geared  to  under  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Is  that  for  the  entire 
Dep.-rtment  or  for  the  medicare  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  the 
number  of  social  security  employees  in 
the  whole  program. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  talking  about  the 
entire  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  is  all  the 
employees  in  social  security.  I  do  not 
have  the  figures  readily  available  for  the 
Department.  I  assume  that  there  would 
be  more  people  for  the  entire  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  would  be  more 
people  in  the  Department,  certainly.  But 
I  wonder  if  there  is  not  some  way  in 
which  they  can  give  first  things  the  first 
preference  and  find  people  to  do  this 
work  who  are  now  engaged  in  other  ac- 
tivities. 

I  venture  to  say  that  they  have  over 
75,000  employees  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  amend- 
ment would  only  apply  to  social  security. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  understand  that.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Secretary 
cannot  transfer  them  from  other  places 
in  the  Department  to  that  work.  This  Is 
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much  more  ii^portant  work  than  the 
work  that  some  people  are  being  paid  for 
there  now. 

Mr.  LONO  o  Louisiana.  May  I  recite 
the  rest  of  the  f  Kures. 

On  June  30,  1967,  with  this  Increased 
workload,  there  were  47,183  employees. 

On  June  30,  1968,  the  number  of  peo- 
ple doing  this  vork  was  53.152.  That  is 
an  Increase  of  9,449  people  in  2  years, 
mainly  because  of  medicare.  However,  we 
Imposed  more  t  lian  medicare  on  this  De- 
partment. We  ilao  Imposed  on  them  the 
burden  of  look  ng  after  disabled  widows 
and  providing  :  or  a  number  of  other  in- 
creases in  caslL  benefits  for  25  million 
beneficiaries. 

My  advice  is  that  if  this  Department 
were  behind  a  y  ear  ago  in  mailing  out  the 
medicare  chec  ls,  they  will  be  behind 
again,  and  fartJ  ler  behind  than  they  were 
before,  if  we  d  >  not  exempt  them  from 
the  personnel  ( elllngs. 
-  We  are  not  a  sking  for  money.  We  are 
ffiereiyTasklng  for  people  to  do  the  Job 
that  we  voted  aiould  be  done. 

Mr.  RUSSElL.  Mr.  President,  I  wlU 
be  glad  to  do  an  ^thlng  that  is  reasonable 
to  see  that  ther(  is  no  delay  in  that  par- 
ticular activity  ;hat  is  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  sc  many  of  our  under- 
privileged peop] ;.  However.  I  have  been 
around  here  for  a  good  while.  I  have 
become  very  leary  of  having  the  head  of 
a  department  come  In  with  part  of  the 
story  and  say:  "fWe  cannot  do  this  work 
r  of  employees."  And 
us  about  the  other  em- 
loing  a  great  many  other 
not  nearly  as  Important 
e  talking  about, 
wants  to  mandate  the 
priority  to  this  matter, 
appy  to  suppoit  him. 
can  find  other  people 
who  are  doing  ^ork  that  Is  not  as  im- 
portant as  this  '  rork  In  the  Department 
of  Health,  Educ  ition,  and  Welfare  that 
.0  the  Job  of  seeing  that 
promptly  and  on  sched- 


without  I  ni 
he  does  not  tel 
ployees  he  has 
tilings  which  ar 
as  the  job  we  a^ 

If  the  Senate 
Secretary  to  gl\ 
I  shall  be  very 

The  Secretar 


he  can  transfer 
the  checks  go  out 
ule 


tl  len 


nee<ed 


Mr.  MILLER 
Senator  agree 
ment  Is  defeated 
ployees  are 
can  still  transfei 
ment  some 
cJal  Security 
requirements? 

Mr.  LONO  of 
Administratively 
This  is  what  is 
amendment.   In 
need   the 
their  people  not 
you  retire,  we 
every  four 
rather  have  you 
job.  We  would 
nobody,  so  don't 

It  may  be 
•That's  fine.  Le 
the  Budget  to 
from  this  agency 
agency."   But 
find  9.000  people 
office  he  goes 
need  ours." 

Let  me  put  it 
in  the  Senate 


persoi  inel 


I  ise 


Ino, 


Mr.  President,  does  the 

that  If  the  amend- 

and  the  additional  em- 

the  administration 

from  another  depart- 

emplbyees  to  enable  the  So- 

Adipinistration  to  meet  the 

X)ui8lana.  That  Is  legal. 

it  is  very  difficult  to  do. 

happening  now  under  this 

the  departments  that 

they  are  begging 

to  retire.  They  say,  "If 

one  position  out  of 

and  we  would 

it  age  70  than  lose  that 

rather  have  you  than 

1  etire." 

a  Senator  can  say, 

's  tell  the  Director  of 

these  people  away 

and  give  them  to  that 

w|ien  that  man  tries  to 

he  will  be  told  in  every 

"Wait  a  minute.  We 


retlr  jments, 


thtt 


tike 


this  way :  Let  us  say  that 
voted  that,  while  the 


we 


offices  of  certain  Senators  were  to  be  re- 
quired to  do  twice  the  workload,  we  were 
going  to  find  the  Jobs  elsewhere,  and  we 
went  around  asking  some  Senators  to 
give  up  their  employees  for  use  in  the 
other  Senators'  offices.  How  many  Sena- 
tors would  volunteer  to  give  up  tiieir 
employees? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  allow  me  to  make  a  comment 
on  that? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  the  Senator's 
point  about  the  workload  is  perhaps 
well  taken.  I  can  understand  how  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  might  think  that 
some  employees  could  be  transferred 
within  a  department.  But  if  one  wants 
to  look  at  a  lower  workload  rather  than 
a  higher  workload,  take  a  look  at  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
record  will  show  that  there  are  now 
813,000  fewer  farms  In  this  country 
than  7  V2  years  ago.  over  2  million  fewer 
farmers  and  farmworkers;  nevertheless, 
there  are  36,000  more  USDA  employees. 
That  might  be  a  source  to  draw  upon  in 
order  that  some  of  these  high-priority 
social  security  operations  can  be  car- 
ried on.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  relationship  between  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  Just  said  and  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

As  I  understand  It.  on  June  30,  1966, 
there  were  approximately  5.500  fewer 
employees  in  this  division  than  there  %re 
today,  and  the  increase  of  some  5,500  to 
5,700  over  a  two  and  a  half  year  period 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  medicare  was  en- 
acted into  law,  and  therefore  created  a 
need  for  that  many  employees  to  under- 
take present  programs.  Is  my  under- 
standing correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator's 
understanding  is  correct.  And  under  thl;? 
amendment,  the  way  it  stands,  the  de- 
partment that  Is  trying  to  process  the 
claims  would  have  to  reduce  the  number 
of  people  they  have  from  53,000  to  51,500. 
They  are  doing  what  they  can  to  reduce 
the  number  of  employees  now.  But  they 
will  be  far  below  what  they  tell  us  they 
need. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  the  funds  are  to 
come  within  those  appropriated  or  to  be 
appropriated  to  HEW? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  limita- 
tion on  spending  remains  exactly  the 
same  as  It  is  in  the  law.  So  far  as  the  $6 
billion  item  is  'concerned  this  would  not 
change  it.  Considering  the  fact  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  is  going  to  cost  $900 
million  because  of  good  weather  and  poor 
markets,  and  adding  $500  million  for 
medical  aid  to  the  indigent,  the  Senate, 
by  rejecting  the  previous  amendment, 
voted  in  effect,  to  make  the  $6  billion  cut 
a  $7.3  billion  cut  on  whatever  items  are 
controllable.  After  that  has  been  done, 
these  people,  who  are  paying  more  tax 
into  the  social  security  fund  than  we  are 
paying  out  in  benefits,  are  told  they  will 
not  be  able  to  get  the  checks  on  time  be- 
cause there  are  not  enough  people  to  do 
the  job.      I 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Getting  back  to  the 
previous  amendment,  which  was  de- 
feated, it  means  that  the  obligatory  pay- 
ments due  for  medicare  and  medicaid 
will  not  be  forthcoming  and  the  obliga- 
tory payments  to  the  farmers  under  the 
law  will  not  be  forthcoming,  either.  In 
other  words,  the  CCC  and  the  medicare 
programs  will  suffer.  It  mesms  that,  be- 
cause of  the  action  of  this  body  today, 
the  next  Congress,  regardless  of  whether 
it  is  Democratic  or  Republican  in  ma- 
jority, will  have  to  face  up  to  this  re- 
sponsibility and  come  up  with  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  honor  the  Government's 
pledge. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Those  CCC 
payments  will  be  made,  because  the  Ian- 
requires  it.  The  Government  will  find 
some  way  to  make  the  payments  in  the 
amount  of  $500  million.  With  regard  to 
these  medicaid  payments,  medical  care 
for  the  indigent — — 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  to  the  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  Because 
there  is  a  contract  with  the  States  and  a 
contract  with  the  farmers. 

But  the  administration  started  out 
feeling  that  it  could  not  live  with  a  S6 
billion  cut.  and  it  cut  some  items  we 
thought  were  vital.  For  example,  it  re- 
duced by  approximately  $3  billion  the 
money  that  was  supposed  to  go  for  de- 
fense items  other  than  Vietnam,  and 
many  people  feel  that  was  a  bad  mis- 
take. 

What  the  Senate  did  was  to  vote  a 
further  reduction  because  of  these  two 
items — the  CCC,  because  the  good  weath- 
er and  the  bad  markets  could  not  have 
been  predicted,  and  medicaid.  Because 
of  saying  those  two  items  will  not  be  ex- 
empt, both  of  which  greatly  exceed  the 
budget  request  for  items  over  which  the 
administration  has  no  control,  the  Sen- 
ate has  voted  not  for  a  $6  billion  cut  but 
for  a  cut  of  well  over  $7  billion ;  and  if  it 
rejects  this  amendment,  it  will  deny  to 
these  poor  people  the  check  to  which  they 
are  entitled  and  for  which  they  have  paid 
taxes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  3rield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  this  applies  to  the  social  se- 
curity section  of  HEW? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator's 
understanding  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  they 
cannot  hire  these  people  in  any  other 
agency  within  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  The  other 
sections  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  remain  subject 
to  the  personnel  cutback  required  by  the 
Williams-Smathers  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  restricted  solely  to  the 
social  security  program? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  here  today  Is  to  simplify  the 
unsimpllflable.  First  of  all,  we  must  con- 
sider the  fact  that  the  social  seciulty 
section  is  in  Baltimore.  Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  It  is. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  social  security 
department  is  quartered  in  Baltimore. 
Is  that  true  or  is  It  not? 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  the  head- 
quarters is  there. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Therefore,  I  think  the 
money  ceiling  is  the  proper  gage.  The 
point  is  that  it  might  become  necessary, 
because  of  attrition,  to  cut  the  force  in 
downtown  Washington,  D.C.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  I  do  not  see  how  these 
checkwriters  can  be  taken  out  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  and  sent  to  Baltimore  to  do 
the  job,  because  the  social  security  de- 
partment has  been  transferred  to  Balti- 
more. 

I  understand  that  a  money  celling  is 
involved.  Not  an  extra  dollar  would  be 
given  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  the  2,000  people 
who  are  needed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  would 
be  no  additional  appropriation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Therefore,  if  they  do 
not  have  the  money  to  pay  the  personnel 
they  now  have  plus  the  2,000  they  must 
hire,  they  will  have  to  fire  somebody  in 
Washington.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  trouble  is  that 
we  are  not  taking  into  account  that  the 
social  security  department  is  in  Balti- 
more. How  we  are  going  to  get  the  girls 
in  Washingon.  D.C,  to  travel  every  day 
to  Baltimore  to  write  out  these  checks, 
without  spending  more  money,  is  beyond 
me. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  should  like  to  say, 
with  reference  to  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  that  that 
issue  arises  every  time  there  is  a  change 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Not  so  long  ago,  we  had  what  was 
called  a  reorganization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  they  closed  bases 
all  over  this  country.  They  gave  the  peo- 
ple who  were  employed  there — and  they 
ran  into  the  tens  of  thousands — the  op- 
tion of  moving  to  where  the  activity  that 
had  been  located  there  was  moved,  or  else 
they  were  to  lose  their  jobs. 

They  do  that  time  and  again.  The  Sen- 
ator talks  about  this  situation  being  in 
Baltimore.  It  exists  all  over  the  United 
States.  You  have  division  offices  and 
other  offices  throughout  the  United 
States.  If  you  close  one  of  them,  that  does 
not  mean  you  are  going  to  send  somebody 
from  Washington  every  day  to  Provi- 
dence, R.I..  to  do  the  work.  It  means  you 
%v111  give  these  people  who  are  associated 
in  Providence  an  opportimlty  to  go  to 
Washington  to  do  the  work,  or  employ 
someone  else.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
moving  people  from  Washington  to  Bal- 
timore to  write  checks.  It  is  a  question  of 
giving  the  employees  the  option  to  con- 
tinue their  work  if  it  is  moved. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. I  am  not  for  hiring  more  people  in 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  only  problem  is  that 
we  have  to  take  this  matter  section  by 
section. 

I  asked  if  this  amendment  is  confined 
to  the  social  security  section.  Therefore. 
if  we  need  2.000  employees  and  have  to 
let  them  go  somewhere  else,  let  us  do  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana said  9.000  employees  several  times. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Did  he? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  I  heard  him  very 
clearly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would  be 
an  Increase  of  9,000  employees  in  2  years 
to  do  mainly  this  work  in  connection  with 
medicare. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  takes  9,000  people  to 
write  these  checks? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  would  say  this  is  a 
prior  activity  but  the  people  doing  the 
work  are  less  important  and  vital  to  this 
country  than  seeing  that  these  people 
get  these  checks  and  it  could  be  deferred 
or  reduced;  or  you  might  get  someone  to 
do  a  little  more  work  somewhere  in  order 
that  an  associate  at  his  desk  might  write 
the  checks. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  be  wllUng  to 
have  these  9.000  people  write  out  the 
checks,  but  in  the  same  amendment  I 
would  provide  that  they  have  to  let  9.000 
employees  so  someplace  else.  But  these 
people  are  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  quite  all  right. 
We  have  moved  things  all  over  the  coun- 
try. We  have  moved  the  headquarters  of 
one  agency  to  Flint.  Mich.  There  was  not 
enough  room  for  them  in  Washington.  I 
have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  agency. 
We  have  proliferated  the  activities  of 
Government  so  rapidly  that  there  was 
not  space  here  for  the  officers  to  carry  on 
the  work. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
how  we  are  going  to  pay  9.000  additional 
people  without  involving  additional  costs 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  That  is  completely 
beyond  me. 

The  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  said  we  are  going  to  hire  9.000 
more  people,  but  it  is  not  going  to  cost 
any  more.  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  said  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  I  gave  that 
impression,  it  Is  incorrect. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Where  is  the  money 
coming  from? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  people 
are  there,  and  they  are  doing  the  work. 
The  question  is.  a  heavier  worldoad  is 
coming  up  and  it  is  proposed  to  cut 
down  the  people  doing  the  work,  and 
they  cannot  get  the  checks  out  on  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  said  they 
would  retain  the  9,000  employees  on  the 
rolls  of  this  agency? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  the  Williams  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  had  understood  the 
Senator  to  say  they  were  going  to  em- 
ploy other  people.  I  do  not  understand 
the  situation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  effective 
date  of  the  Williams-Smathers  amend- 
ment requiring  personnel  cutbacks  is 
June  30,  1966.  That  was  the  day  before 
medicare  went  into  effect. 

Mr.  RUSSEILL.  I  understand. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Since  that 
time  employment  in  that  agency  in- 
creased, through  June  30.  1968.  by  9.000 
employees.  They  have  9.000  more  people 
there  and  we  have  an  amendment  that 
requires  a  cutback  of  9.000  people. 

How  are  they  going  to  get  9.000  peo- 
ple, who  are  desperately  needed,  off  the 
payrolls?  They  would  get  9,000  people. 


who  are  desperately  needed,  off  the  pay- 
rolls by  filling  only  three  out  of  each 
four  vacancies,  and  this  would  reduce 
by  1.600  the  number  of  pe<v>le  they  would 
have  by  Jime  of  1969,  or  from  53,000  t3 
51,000. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Then,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  was  correct.  The  number 
is  not  9.000  but  rather  2,000. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  way  I  un- 
derstood  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  not 
the  end.  As  long  as  this  matter  is  left 
on  the  statute  books,  there  would  be 
similar  cuts  in  subsequent  years.  I  have 
referred  only  to  the  first  year. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator needs  to  be  apprehensive.  At  the 
rate  we  have  been  exempting  agencies, 
the  whole  thing  will  be  cut  out  in  a 
year. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Post 
Office  had  a  much  heavier  workload  due 
to  the  boys  in  Vietnam  writing  home, 
and  the  people  here  writing  to  the  boys 
in  Vietnam.  The  head  of  that  agency 
said  that  because  of  the  heavier  work- 
load factor  he  could  not  deliver  the 
mail  so  he  would  have  to  cut  down  on 
the  mail  service,  which  they  proceeded 
to  do.  At  that  point,  by  daughter  who 
was  engaged  to  a  boy  in  Vietnam,  asked 
if  I  voted  to  make  it  that  way.  She  said 
she  did  not  know  if  she  could  vote  for 
anyone  who  did  that  because  she  wanted 
to  hear  from  him  and  that  he  wanted  to 
hear  from  her. 

So  we  then  proceeded  to  vote  that  in 
view  of  the  heavy  workload  of  this  De- 
partment, the  Department  would  be  ex- 
empted from  the  persormel  ceiling  so  the 
Department  could  deliver  the  mail.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  not  the  only 
Senator  who  recognized  the  problem. 

I  have  before  me  a  report  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  on  which 
committee  I  do  not  have  the  honor  to 
serve  but  I  have  the  highest  respect  for 
those  who  do  serve  on  the  committee. 
This  report  deals  with  the  same  problem. 
I  quote  from  the  Senate  report: 

The  committee  has  approved  language  to 
be  offered  from  the  floor  which  has  the 
effect  of  excluding  the  Social  Seciulty  Ad- 
ministration .  .  .  from  the  employment 
limitations  imf>06ed  by  section  201  of  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968. 

The  report  continues : 

The  uncontrollable  nature  of  the  social 
security  program  Is  recognized  by  \irtue  of 
its  exemption  from  the  expenditure  and  new 
obligatlonal  authority  reduction  provisions 
of  Public  Law  90-364.  The  committee  has 
been  further  advised  that  the  claims  work- 
load which  SSA  will  be  required  to  handle 
in  1969  already  gives  every  evidence  of  being 
substantially  higher  than  that  predicted  In 
the  budget.  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
conunlttee  feels  it  Is  essential  to  avoid  en- 
dangering the  timely  payment  of  social  secu- 
rity benefits  to  millions  of  Americans  by 
continued  application  of  the  restriction  on 
filling  vacant  positions  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

The  point  Is  that  the  amendment 
should  be  agreed  to  in  order  to  let  more 
people  be  put  on  the  social  security  pay- 
roll so  that  checks  can  be  processed  and 
these  people  paid  promptly. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
know  that  they  are  not  affected  by  this, 
and  they  are  the  ones  processing  the 
claims. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  should  And  out,  because  my  im- 
pression is  that  there  are  40,000  people 
employed  by  the  insurance  companies  to 
process  claims.  But,  we  still  have  to  have 
8,000  people  in  the  Department  to  mail 
out  the  checks,  along  with  the  40,000 
people  working  for  the  insurance  compa- 
nies, and  doing  their  part  to  mall  out  the 
checks,  and  to  check  on  what  the  in- 
surance companies  have  done.  So  that 
while  it  is  true  that  the  insurance  com- 
panies are  doing  their  Job — and  we  are 
paying  them  for  it,  and  we  are  not  tell- 
ing them  how  many  pe<H>le  to  employ — 
the  Government  must  still  employ  8,000 
people,  which  is  only  one-fifth  of  those 
employed  by  the  insurance  companies, 
to  do  the  part  the  Government  must  do 
in  spite  of  the  work  the  Insmtmce  com- 
panies are  doing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  first,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
this  agency,  just  as  any  other  agency, 
can  assign  employees  to  those  areas 
where  they  need  it  most.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  bill  which  would  require  a  re- 
duction of  one  single  man  or  employee  in 
the  social  security  department,  if  the 
Budget  Director  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  agency  felt  his  service  was  essen- 
tial. They  can  assign  employees  there 
and  make  the  cuts  elsewhere. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  paragraph  from 
the  law,  section  201,  which  Is  proposed 
in  the  amendment: 

The  Director  may  reassign  authorized  tem- 
porary and  part-time  employment  from  one 
department  or  agency  to  another  department 
or  agency  when  such  reassignment  Lb,  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Director,  necessary  or  appro- 
priate because  of  the  creation  of  a  new  de- 
partment or  agency,  because  of  a  change  in 
functions,  or  for  the  more  efficient  operation 
of  the  Qovemment. 

These  can  be  reassigned  from  one 
agency  to  another  without  being  coimted 
as  a  resignation. 

These  reductions  were  accepted  by  the 
Budget  Director,  they  were  approved  by 
the  conferees  of  House  and  Senate  unan- 
imously, and  passed  the  House  and 
Senate  bodies  overwhelmingly,  and  the 
President  said  he  would  accept  them. 

It  did  not  provide  for  any  exceptions. 
It  was  specifically  agreed  not  to  start 
putting  in  any  exceptions  because  if  we 
did,  where  would  we  stop? 

I  point  out  that  medicare  was  passed 
in  1965,  to  become  effective  July  1,  1966, 
at  which  time  it  would  be  operative.  Diu*- 
Ing  that  time  many  of  the  employees  had 
already  been  hired.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
fully  operative,  but  it  had  started. 

As  to  the  number  of  employees  in- 
volved, I  do  not  have  the  figures  for  1966, 
but  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  said  it 
was  9,000  added  employees  in  social  se- 
curity alone.  We  had  97,792  employees 
at  the  end  of  Jime  30,  1967.  June  30, 
1968,  the  agency  had  105,400  employees. 
It  added  7,600  during  that  year.  That 
year  was  not  the  year  of  medicare.  That 
was  after.  Next  year,  they  want  to  add 
2.000,  or  5,000,  more  employees  by  Jtme 


30,  196S — I  refer  to  page  530  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  budget.  What  they  want  to 
do  Is  to  be  an  exception  for  the  total  HEW 
agency. 

Now  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  can  transfer  its  em- 
ployees around  the  agency  from  one  de- 
partment to  the  other;  or  tiie  Budget 
Director  can  transfer  them,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  pointed  out — from  a  cut- 
back on  Agriculture  where  they  have  been 
adding  employees  faster  than  we  can  get 
farmers — we  can  cut  in  that  area  and 
apply  those  savings  to  these  other  agen- 
cies. 

So  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  they 
have  the  authority,  if  they  wish,  to  add 
more  employees  to  this  Department  if  it 
is  necessary.  This  is  Just  another  typical 
case  that  we  get  of  a  threat  to  a  very 
popular  program,  that  unless  we  exempt 
them  from  the  effect  of  the  spending  re- 
duction, or  from  the  employee  celling, 
they  will  curtail  the  most  popular  serv- 
ice to  these  people.  Certainly,  no  one 
wants  social  security  checks  held  up. 

It  was  called  to  my  attention  that  we 
approved  increases  of  benefits  last  year 
that  have  to  be  taken  care  of.  It  does 
not  take  1  second  longer  to  write  a 
check  for  $100  than  it  does  for  $75.  In- 
creasing social  security  benefits  that 
were  voted  last  year  does  not  change  the 
workload  one  iota  because  of  raising  the 
amount  of  a  check.  I  fail  to  follow  the 
reasoning  that  the  more  we  raise  the  so- 
cial security  benefits  the  more,  we  have 
to  increase  the  staff  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  expenditures  they  are  making. 

There  is  no  question  that  they  can, 
if  they  wish,  properly  staff  this  agency 
and  keep  every  employee  they  have  now, 
if  they  want  to.  They  can  even  add  em- 
ployees by  passing  the  cut  on  somewhere 
else. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  just 
why  it  was  necessary  we  keep  this  control, 
I  mentioned  this  before,  m  quoting  from 
the  figures  released  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee — when  it  released  its  re- 
port September  4 — that  the  totsd  Fed- 
eral civilian  employment  increased  dur- 
ing the  8  years  between  1952  and  1960 
by  32,709  employees  to  take  care  of  the 
expansion  of  the  Government  in  various 
programs — 32,709  were  added  in  that 
8-year  period. 

In  the  past  7  years  681,828  were  added, 
many  of  them  having  been  added  in  the 
past  15  to  18  months. 

And  120,000  were  added  in  June  and 
July  of  this  year  alone,  after  the  con- 
ferees had  agreed  on  the  bill  to  control 
expenditures,  and  after  the  administra- 
tion had  said  they  would  support  the 
reduction.  That  is  an  average  of  2,000  a 
day  added  in  that  60-day  period. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  this  con- 
tinuing expansion  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployees on  the  public  payroll. 

I  believe  I  have  the  figures  before  me 
for  1966.  On  Jime  30,  1966.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, for  social  security  and  all  the  other 
functions,  had  91,650  employees  on  the 
payroll.  On  June  30, 1968,  it  had  105,400. 
That  covers  all  of  the  programs  of  HEW. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  at 
all  why  this  agency  or  why  the  Budget 
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Director  cannot  make  the  cuts  in  the 
areas  which  they  feel  will  have  the  least 
adverse  effect  as  far  as  public  service  is 
concerned.  We  should  certainly  roll  back 
civilian  Federal  employment  to  the  July 
1, 1966,  level. 

On  September  20,  1966,  after  medicare 
had  been  in  operation  and  was  fully  op- 
erative, because  it  was  fully  effective  July 
1,  1966,  before  President  Johnson  issued 
an  Executive  order  rolling  back  Federal 
employment  to  the  July  1,  1966,  level. 
That  Executive  order  has  never  been  re- 
scinded, and  the  administration  has 
never  said  one  word  about  exempting 
the  social  security  agency  or  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Nor  did  the  Budget  Director,  when 
he  was  testifying  before  the  committee, 
raise  the  point  that  this  ought  to  be 
done. 

I  know  that  since  the  bill  has  been 
passed,  in  order  to  whittle  it  away  piece 
by  piece,  they  are  here  trying  to  exempt 
this  agency  or  that  agency.  It  is  always 
said  that  they  are  going  to  shut  down 
some  essential  services  unless  they  get 
an  exemption. 

I  think  we  get  back  to  the  point,  do  we 
really  want  to  hold  the  $6  billion  spend- 
ing cut?  Do  we  want  to  hold  or  roll  back 
Federal  employment,  or  do  we  want  to 
let  it  go  by  the  boards? 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  tech- 
nlnlcally  correct  in  answering  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  that  this  would  not 
repeal  the  $6  billion  celling.  Yet  he  was 
incorrect  when  he  said  It  would  not  af- 
fect the  expenditures.  The  employees 
who  distribute  the  checks  for  social 
security  are  paid  out  of  the  trust  fund, 
and  the  trust  fimd  social  security  pay- 
ments were  exempted  under  the  bill.  But 
the  money  that  is  used  to  pay  these  em- 
ployees is  not  affected  by  this  amend- 
ment in  any  way,  shape,  or  form.  The 
present  law  provides  that  to  the  extent 
that  this  particular  department  does  not 
absorb  its  proportionate  part  of  the  roll- 
back in  Federal  civilian  employment, 
that  rollback  must  be  absorbed  by  some 
other  agency  which  is  performing  less 
essential  public  service. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  taking  the  posi- 
tion he  has.  I  want  to  make  just  two 
points,  if  I  may.  The  first  is  that  passage 
of  the  Williams-Smathers  bipartisan 
amendment  was  the  first  time,  at  least  in 
the  22  years  this  Senator  has  served  here, 
when  a  major  measure  in  the  tax  field 
originated  in  the  Senate  and  was  finally 
accepted  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  am  proud  of  that  fact.  I  have 
complimented  both  Senators  repeatedly. 
I  do  so  again.  I  hate  to  see  the  whittling 
down  of  one  of  the  Important  parts  of 
that  provision  begin  here  or  be  carried 
on  here  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  said  that  we  have  already  ex- 
empted the  Post  Office,  but  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  effort  to  exempt 
the  Post  Office  Department  originated  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  is 
quite  a  different  situation.  Here  we  are 


asked  to  strike  down  an  important  part 
of  the  action  we  took  which  was  so  un- 
paralleled, and  I  think  it  was  a  great 
credit  to  the  entire  Senate  for  having 
enacted  such  a  measure. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  we  are  asked  to  act  today  as  if  this 
were  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  the 
whole  situation.  In  fact,  we  have  only  3 
months  and  7  days  before  the  new  year 
starts  and  we  wlU  be  back  here.  The  at- 
trition from  retirements  and  other  sep- 
arations from  the  service  of  the  social 
security  agency  will  be  very  small  during 
that  limited  period  of  time.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  already  accurately 
stated  that  there  need  be  no  reductions 
in  that  agency,  because  those  reductions 
can  be  taken  from  among  the  40,000 
employees  of  that  department  who  are 
performing  other  functions.  But  there 
cannot  be  any  great  diminution  of  the 
workers  in  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, whether  located  in  Baltimore  or 
throughout  the  Nation — and  they  are 
located  throughout  the  Nation,  as  we  all 
know — between  now  and  the  time  when 
we  win  be  back  here  In  January.  If  a 
serious  hardship  develops,  it  will  be  ap- 
parent by  January  and  we  can  deal  with 
it,  promptly  at  that  time. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  turn  aroimd 
and  run  back  down  the  same  hill  which 
it  went  up,  with  such  large  numbers  and 
so  effectively,  in  accomplishing  the  first 
big  and  grand  job  In  this  field  that  I  re- 
call In  the  Senate,  and.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  first  major  legislation  In  the 
field  of  taxation  that  has  originated  in 
the  Senate  in  all  of  these  msoiy  years.  I 
do  not  like  to  see  the  Senate  cutting 
down  the  tree  it  planted  itself. 
I  hope  the  amendment  is  defeated. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  have  been  talking 
about  a  2.000-employee  reduction  or  a 
9.000-employee  reduction.  The  Senator 
says  it  will  be  nearer  a  13.000  Increase 
that  would  be  added  by  the  terms  of  the 
amendment,  because  there  is  absolutely 
no  limit  except  the  sky  on  the  number  of 
employees  that  could  be  employed  in  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  We  are 
told  that  they  are  paid  out  of  a  special 
fund,  so  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
them  to  come  here  for  appropriations. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  sky  would  be  the 
limit.  ESnployees  could  be  added  without 
let  or  hindrance  except  that  which  suited 
the  Administrator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
true.  That  would  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
trust  fund,  and  there  would  be  no  control 
by  Congress  if  we  adopted  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  same  point  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  made.  This  idea  of  3,000  or  5,000  or 
10,000  or  50.000  is  not  confined  to  the 
payment  of  checks  under  social  security. 
It  is  wide  open.  When  did  the  Senator 
hear  about  this  problem,  whether  It  Is 


3,000  or  9,000  or  12,000,  or  whatever  the 
number  is? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was  the 
author  of  the  original  bill  that  passed 
Congress.  I  introduced  it  on  January  31, 
1968,  and  made  the  statement  at  that 
time  that  hearings  would  be  held  and 
the  proposal  would  be  offered  as  a  rider 
to  the  House  bill  which  dealt  with  excise 
taxes  on  automobiles  and  telephones.  We 
held  a  hearing  on  that  bill,  and  not  one 
single  agency  of  the  Government  came 
before  us  and  said  this  measure  would 
not  work.  It  was  passed  in  the  Senate 
on  April  2,  and  we  still  have  had  no  com- 
plaints. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  came  over 
last  Friday  and  said  they  were  going  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  exempt  this 
agency.  But  from  April  2.  the  day  the 
bill  was  passed,  and  from  the  time  the 
conference  report  wsw  agreed  to^and 
it  has  been  on  the  lawbooks  3  months — 
not  a  single  representative  of  any  agency 
or  of  the  executive  branch  has  been^down 
to  my  office  to  tell  me  this  provision  was 
too  restrictive — with  this  one  exception: 
After  I  made  my  statement  last  Friday, 
Mr.  Ball  came  to  my  office  this  morning. 
He  came  after  I  made  the  statement  last 
Friday,  although  I  understood  he  was  in 
the  corridor  trying  to  get  an  opportunity 
to  confer  with  me  last  Friday,  when  I 
was  busy  on  the  floor.  But  that  was  after 
the  amendment  had  been  drafted  and 
after  all  the  lobbying  had  been  done.  He 
took  a  chance  that  I  might  be  off  the 
floor  so  he  could  talk  with  me.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Zwick  him- 
self  

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  mind  repeating  that 
statement?  I  am  not  sure  I  heard  it  cor- 
rectly: I  mean  the  statement  about  be- 
ing off  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  said  it 
was  a  good  thing  I  was  on  the  floor.  I 
did  not  know  whether  it  was  going  to  be 
offered  or  not.  Amendments  have  been 
offered  when  I  was  not  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Was  the  Sen- 
ator not  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  came 
to  the  Senate  and  said,  "Here  is  an 
amendment  that  I  think  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  offer,  and  here  is  a  statement  ex- 
plaining the  amendment;  I  would  appre- 
ciate your  looking  at  the  statement  and 
the  amendment,  because  I  think  we  will 
be  offering  it  later  in  the  day"? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  That  was  at  the  time  we  were 
voting  on  another  amendment;  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  Senator  stated  the 
agents  had  been  down  to  see  him  a  few 
days  before. 

They  had  not  been  to  see  me.  After 
all,  it  is  not  necessary  to  come  and  see 
me.  I  do  not  care  about  that.  I  am  only 
a  member  of  the  minority,  and  only  the 
author  of  the  bill  itself;  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  come  to  see  me. 

But  I  will  say  the  administration  was 
mighty  glad  to  ^ave  somebody  to  daddy 
its  tax  increase  bill,  when  it  could  not 
get  anybody  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  to 
do  it. 

I  was  glad  to  do  that,  because  it  had 
to  be  done.  But  I  still  say  that  this  par- 
ticular agency  comes  under  the  jurisdic- 
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tlon  of  our  oo  nmlttee.  I  am  a  member 
of  that  commttee;  why  have  they  not 
been  down,  during  these  3  months, 
and  told  us  It  would  not  work?  Not  one 
word,  as  far  IB  I  know,  has  ever  been 
said  by  way  (f  objection  to  the  com- 
mittee bill.  Th«  y  never  came  to  my  office 
until  this  mor  Ung  at  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  LONO  ol  Louisiana.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  of  the  f  ict  that  he  said,  "If  this 
amendment  is  leeded,  why  did  they  not 
discuss  it  with  me?"  So  I  sent  word  to 
the  people  at  t  le  Department  that  they 
ought  to  send  lomebody  up  here  to  dis- 
cuss that  matt  !r  with  the  Senator.  The 
man  came  to  the  Senate  lobby  and  I 
asked  the  Senator  to  go  with  me  and 
talk  to  the  mai  i.  and  let  him  explain  the 
matter.  The  Senator  declined  to  go.  I 
thought  we  coi  Id  go  out  there  and  talk, 
and  I  suggesta  ,  that. 

The  man  tol  1  me  he  had  been  to  the 
Senator's  offlo  that  morning,  about  9 
o'clock,  or  som  i  such  time  as  that. 

Mj:.. WILLIA  Ills  of  Delaware.  No;  let 
-us  keap  the  re<  ord  straight 

Mr.  LONG  o '  Louisiana.  He  said  that 
he  had  been  br  the  Senator's  office.  It 
seems  that  the  man  had  been  sitting  in 
the  waiting  room  all  Friday  afternoon, 
waiting  to  see  tl  le  Senator. 

I  would  like  the  Senator  to  tell  me 
how  I  am  goinu  to  offer  an  amendment 
when  he  is  off  the  floor,  if  I  am  off  the 
floor  with  him  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  WILLIA:  nfS  of  Delaware.  If  I  am 
off  the  floor  at  a  time  like  that.  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  the  Senator  with  me.  But 
let  us  keep  it  straight.  I  do  not  know  if 
they  were  in  m;  ■  office  Friday  or  not.  The 
Senate  convened  at  10:30.  I  was  in  my 
office  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half, 
from  8:30  on,  signing  mail,  and  then 
left.  Nobody  a  me  to  my  office  during 
that  time. 

The  time  thst  the  Senator  suggested 
we  go  out  and  t  alk  with  Mr.  Ball  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  n  llcall  on  another  amend- 
ment. I  was  wi  Jting  for  my  name  to  be 
called.  I  vote  a;  the  end  of  the  list. 

I  yield  to  ihe  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERfeON.  Mr.  President,  the 
language  of  tpe  amendment  Is  very 
simple.  It  says 


The  limitation  i 
nue  and  Expend: 
the   number   of 
executive  branch 
Security  Admlnl  i 


In  section  201  of  the  Reve- 
ture  Control  Act  of  1068  on 
civilian  employees  In  the 
shall  not  apply  to  the  Social 
tratlon. 


nature,  but  I 

I  thought  the: 

The    Senate: 

Curtis]  points 


It  does  not  si  ty  anything  about  a  5.000 
limit,  a  10.000  imit.  or  a  50.000  limit.  It 
is  wide  open,  ipr  anyone  who  wants  to 
increase  it. 

I  did  not  hedr  about  this  amendment. 
I  probably  oug  it  to  have  some  interest 
in  medicare,  m  idicaid,  or  things  of  that 
lever  heard  of  it  at  all. 
were  doing  fine, 
from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
out  that  insurance  com- 


panies are  hire<  1  under  medicaid,  and  not 
imder  medicart .  I  think  it  is  very  strange 
that  the  Depar  ment  has  not  acquainted 
the  people,  at  least,  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  i.ct. 

I  think  this  Is  a  bad  precedent.  The 
program  is  wide  open,  if  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  agreed  to;  and  they  can 
add  any  numb  ;r  of  people  they  want  to. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct.  I  have  a  letter  here  from 
Mr.  Zwlck,  under  date  of  September  4, 
in  which  he  gives  a  siunmary  of  all  these 
situations.  I  shall  put  the  letter  in  the 
Rbcoro,  but  let  us  see  how  this  affected 

On  June  30,  1968,  HEW  had  104,670 
employees.  On  July  31,  1968,  they  had 
104,529.  That  is  a  reduction  of  141,  but 
this  latter  figure  Includes  624  Public 
Health  Service  officers,  commissioned 
reserve  officers  appointed  prior  to  June 
1,  1968,  that  were  not  included  in  the 
June  figure. 

When  you  get  through  with  it,  he  said 
the  required  reduction  was  358.  and  he 
was  over  the  target  by  217.  In  other 
words.  HEW  was  217  above  the  target, 
as  of  July,  so  they  are  not  suffering. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  list 
of  reductions  for  all  the  agencies,  as 
furnished  by  Mr.  Zwick  under  date  of 
September  4,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as 
follows : 

Septembeb  4,  1068. 
Hon.  John  J.  WrLLXAics, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  responds 
further  to  your  letter  of  August  13,  1068 
requesting  Information  on  the  operation  of 
the  emplojrment  limitations  established  by 
section  201  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968.  Our  response  Is  based 
upon  the  data  reported  to  us  by  the  execu- 
tive departments  and  the  six  largest-employ- 
ing Independent  agencies.  The  data  should 
be  considered  preliminary  In  nature,  subject 
to  minor  revisions  later. 

The  employment  limitations  set  forth  in 
the  law  distinguish  between  different  types 
of  positions.  For  temporary  and  part-time 
employment,  appointments  are  to  be  re- 
stricted so  as  to  keep  employment  from  ex- 
ceeding the  like  figure  for  the  corresponding 
month  of  1967.  For  full-time  employment  in 
permanent  positions,  appointments  are  to  be 
restricted  to  a  maximum  of  75%  of  the  num- 
ber of  vacancies  In  such  positions  which  have 
occurred  since  July  1,  1968  by  reason  of  res- 
ignation, retirement,  removal  or  death.  I  have 
been  given  authority  to  transfer  flllable 
vacancies  under  certain  circumstances.  Ex- 
emptions are  specified  for  certain  types  of 
positions  such  as  Presidential  appointees 
chosen  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  disadvantaged  summer  youth 
employment  up  to  a  maximum  of  70,000. 

Temporary  and  part-time  employment  of 
the  dei>artments  and  larger  agencies  in  the 
month  of  July  was  14,010  less  than  the  "cell- 
ing" figure,  as  indicated  In  the  first  attach- 
ment. 

PuU-tlme  employment  In  p>ermanent  posi- 
tions for  the  departments  and  larger  agen- 
cies, apart  from  the  Department  of  Defense, 
was  541  less  on  July  31  than  the  employ- 
ment permitted  by  the  law.  In  the  case  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  full-time  employ- 
ment In  permanent  positions  for  July  31  ex- 
ceeded the  statutory  target  by  0,405.  Details 
are  shown  In  the  second  attachment. 

Within  the  total  figures  cited  above,  most 
agencies  met  their  targets,  but  a  few  had 
excess  employment  for  July. 

I  have  written  to  the  head  of  each  agency 
In  the  latter  group  to  remind  him  of  the 
necessity  of  so  controlling  his  employment 
actions  as  to  bring  about  compliance  with 
the  law. 

In  reporting  favorably  on  H.R.  18985  on 
July  31,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 


the  House  of  Representatives  recognised  that 
there  may  be  transitional  problems  which 
could  catise  some  disruption  In  Oovenunent 
processes.  PubUc  Law  00-304  cancelled  all 
vacancies  existing  on  June  30.  Moat  depart- 
ments and  agencies  had  already  made  com- 
mitments to  hire  personnel,  particularly  new 
high  school  and  college  graduates,  even 
though  their  entrance  on  duty  was  sched- 
uled to  occur  on  or  after  July  1.  A  further 
lUustrmtlon  of  this  tjrpe  of  problem  occurred 
In  the  Public  Health  Service  where,  I  am  in- 
formed, 624  commissioned  reserve  officers  re- 
ceived appointments  In  June  or  earlier,  but 
entered  on  duty  only  In  the  month  of  July. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  very  real  problem 
of  communicating  the  necessary  Instructions 
to  assure  control  In  those  cases  where  im 
agency  has  a  large  number  of  field  establisij- 
ments  scattered  throughout  the  united  States 
and,  in  some  cases,  In  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

I  am  confident  that,  with  the  additional 
time  for  an  orderly  transition,  the  reports 
for  August  will  show  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  agencies  meeting  their  employ- 
ment targets.  As  you  undoubtedly  know.  I 
have  exercised  my  discretion  under  the  law 
to  limit,  starting  in  September,  hiring  to 
7  out  of  every  10  vacancies  rather  than  the 
75'c  provided  under  the  law. 

In  the  event  that  you  want  to  compare  the 
figures  on  the  attachments  with  the  total  ex- 
ecutive branch  employment  reported  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  the  key  figures  are 
as  follows : 

Total      Federal      executive 

branch   employment 3 ,  050 .  .338 


Smaller  agencies 61,  145 

Departments  and  large  agencies..  2,980, 193  ■ 


Full-time  permanent 2.546,854 

Temporary  and  part  time   (In- 
cluding  1,008  summer   youth 

in  excess  of  70,000) 281,874 

Presidential  appointees 3 1 .  C50 

Exempted  summer  youth 70.  000 

Casual    (Intermittent) 58.815 

As  indicated  In  my  letter  of  August  22,  nnd 
in  accordance  with  the  statute,  I  will  sub- 
mit a  more  complete  report  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  when  the  figures 
for  the  end  of  the  quarter  are  available. 
Sincerely, 

CHAaLES  J.  Zwick, 

Director. 

TEMPORARY  AND  PART-TIME'  FEDERAL  CIVILIAN 
EMPLOYMENT 


Employ- 

Employ- 

Under 

Afcncy 

ment, 

ment, 

(ovei) 

July  1968 

July  1967 

target 

Acricuttura 

19,  Ml 

20.025 

524 

Cofnin#rcc 

9.366 

9.468 

102 

HEW 

5.730 

5.057 

(6731 

HUD 

381 

340 

(411 

Interior 

12. 525 

12,768 

243 

Justice 

848 

738 

(112) 

Lalwr 

455 

472 

17 

Post  Office 

155.672 
890 

157,862 
1,746 

2,193 

State 

856 

Transportition 

1.899 

1.736 

(163) 

Treasury 

7.765 

8.220 

455 

(^A 

1,125 

1.450 

325 

NASA 

1,359 

1,710 

351 

Veterans'  Administration 

12,585 

12.794 

209 

AID 

347 

573 

226 

Panama  Canal  Company 

4SS 

550 

995 

Peace  Corps 

235 

167 

(68) 

TVA 

7.579 

6.813 

(766) 

USIA 

237 

318 

81 

Subtotal 

238.954 

242.805 

3.851 

Defense,  military 

38.575 

50.803 

12.228 

Defense,  civil 

3.337 

2.276 

(1,061) 

Total 

280.866 

295,884 

15,018 

Summer  youth  not  exempted 

1.0O8 

1,008 

Grand  total 

281.874 

295.884 

14.010 

■  Excluding  exemptions  under  sec.  201(d),  Public  Law  90-364 
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Aiency 


Employment,     Employment 
June  30,  1968    July  31,  1968 


Net 
reduction 


Separations, 
July: 


Formula 

reduction 

under  Public 

Law  90  364 


Reassign-  total  - 

ments  required         Under  (over) 

by  BOB  reduction  tar(et 


85  3M  85  291  99  1.004  (251)  0  <2S1)  (152) 

Aiiiculture f*'g5  ^^Jg  ||  ''274  (68)  0  (6«)  2} 

Intw-Of IV2I6  34;«3  (257)  494  123)  0  (1235  (»o| 

Justice ^'y^\  9'g3g  \775  150  (37)  0  (37)  (114) 

Ubor wmi  524  142  1161  3  336  («34)  0  (834)  327 

PosiOffict ^*jM  52412  1,^1  3,J*  (      t 

State t|'^  57*874  134  279  (70)  38  (32)          ,       102 

Transportation ».0«  |^-»^J  '^J  gjg  ^\^'y  0  (154)  (92)    . 

Treasury |f  J^  fyf^)  2?|  341  (85)  0  (85)  151 

GSA %'*^  ^2392  77  iM  (37)  0  i37)  40 

t<ASA ,i?'S5  liL'm  1048  2  454  (614)  0  (614)  434 

veterans' Administration Ifj.^J  l"-^*  ''^^  ^'JS;  101  0  (101)  % 

AID i-S5  ,'954  90  90  (22)  0  (22)  68 

Panama  Canal  Company - »2,0M  1.994  ^^  v  ^  , 

PeaceCorps '•*"  ,{-5j^  ^22  37  (9)  0  (9)  13 

Unassigned  vacancies "  '  "  : '. 

.  suMota. }.|?5-««    [«i:if,      ,1%      \l:n\      [1:^11         S      ^l:s||      ,A 

Oelense.  military '32062  31985  77  252  (63)  0  (63)  14 

Detense,  civil jcvat. | 

^^^,  2,544.941        2,546,854  (1,913)  28.173  (7.041)  0  (7.041)  (8,954) 

TTT  „.i-.  ..«..,  ^  >nuH»  Public  Law  90  364  ^ '  "eludes  624  PHS  commissioned  reserve  officers  appointed  prior  to  July  1,  1968,  but  not  in- 

>  Excluding  exemotions  under  stc.  201(il).  nWK  Uw  90  364.  .^  ^^^  ^^^ 

:  Excluding  transfers.  ' 

Mr  STEHSjnS.  Mr.  president,  wm  the  g^^C^f,?^.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the  -^^s^t  K^e' J^^erS?^^^^^^^ 

^%nS3iMS  of  Delaware   I  yield  JtoTvraAJAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield,  ing  the  White  House  and  said  they  could 

5£'  SS^lli^S  to  say  to  Mr   COOPER.  Mr.  President,  first  let  accept  that.  At  that  time  he  stiggestfd 

th^e^te^thLbSy  who  iSve  been  me  say  I  have  voted  against  every  pro-  that  we  not  start  spelling  out  exemp- 

Keo^y  ffewytarTtlirihavel^^  posal  to  make  an  exemption  except  one,  tions,   but   give   him   discretionary   au- 

r«^^  S  an  of  The  SliimSits  which  by  with  respect  to  FAA  tower  control  oper-  thority  to  transfer  these  employees.  We 

Sk  l^ge  is  gSSS  ^uH  am  not  con-  Ttors.  A  comparatively  small  number  of  complied  with  that  request  because  we 

^Jf^lof  fJc^ittir  Poniri  nnt  be  ah  employees  were  involved,  and.  with  the  felt  that  if  we  started  making  these  ex- 

vinced  that  this  matter  could  not  be  ab-  emPj^y^  ^^^^s  of  safety  at  our  air-  emptions,  we  would  not  know  where  to 

illve  been  a  member  of  the  Appro-     ports,  I  felt  the  exemption  was  needed     ^^P «;.  ^J^^^jj^^^  {J^^^^^^^^^^^  ^he 

^^j^^-^rlT^^-  xrasi'»-'-e...a.„  .Si{o£.r£^|.e.._|^g 

~S3SE='    y^TSj-^S.^^^^^^^    J„^lSfaWrorrS'eSt?S£^ 
?TlS?i  th^  eeTthem  Btjrfha?e  never     became  effective  after  the  date  that  the     by  the  1st  of  October  ,,,  ,  ^  , 

Usually  they  get  them.  But  i  "a^^  never  ^^^^  limiting  the  number  of  em-        The  only  reason  I  know  why  that  date 

S^Tiit^nZter  Jf  a^Je^  Wu^  K^^ame  effective.  Is  that  correct?  is    significant    U,    the    D^artment    of 

«    ^  ^^t    ;  liw  that  ^^  lone  Mr     WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Yes.  Health.   Education,  and   Welfare   with 

J^.  ^^  Sihi  Serex^ptl^  SI  Pretfy  mucTMedicare  became  effective  respect  to  the  1st  of  October  is  that  the 

as  we  keep  making  th^  r^,^ti„JJf '  Z.  July  1   1966;  but  to  a  large  extent,  or  to  Director,  Mr.  Cohen,  is  plannmg  to  go  to 

are  going  to  have  t^^se  resolutions  te-  ^^^^^^^^^  at  least,  they  were  staffed.  Europe  with  a  group  at  the  expense  of 

S^nif  tSs  "^l^af  toeS^t  ^    S?y  to  op^?ate  and  function  at  that    the  taxpayers  to  dedicate  a  hospital  for 
people  this  y^  that  tn^r  must  pay  ■>  *--  which  we  paid  20  percent  of  the  cost. 

mew*  t«x^.  The  a^^e"^  J«;?,  ™*J«:    "^o  it  is  not  enth-ely  true  to  say  that        This  junket  at  the  taxpayers'  expense 
"increase  tax^or  reduce  expendltur^^  So  It  is  not  enureiy  i  y^^^^      .^  ^^^  necessary.  I  am  not  sure  but  that 

Zl^^  a^Si^  aweSSSit    wW?h  Khere's^me  relationship  there,  yes.  we  should  have  built  the  hospital  here  at 

^I!  o  ^5^r„iJ^tT!i,Ap?lS  reduction  Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  what  I  am  try-  home,  as  short  of  money  as  we  are.  We 

was  a  promise,  to  niake  the  reduction.  determine  should  not  send  a  group  of  these  em- 

with  the  P^visionjhat  n^e^nr  ^-  ^"|jV°  "^.^SSSis  of  Delaware.  That  is  ployee^with  a  stopover  in  Paris-on  a 

justments  would   be  aUowed  and  per-  ^^l;.^^ ^^'^^^^^'^  "*  junket  of  this  type.  If  these  employees 

"^T^^nnot  believe  there  is  anv  proof  of  Mr.  COOPER.  The  program  is  a  vast  have  time  to  do  that,  we  should  put  them 

x^vBi^^n  r/r.^.Teorr^eZeaXTS'S  ruS^.a^r^r---'^"";"'' 
zb^\MBBB'B  ^^vsi^^rr^^x.  t.^^ssir.sir'''^ 

S^rS.^'l^^S^rui^n^S    I  did.  and  I  think  ..  1.  a  neo^san-  pro-    JJr.  SS^^^.^'j^f/^^';^^ -*i; 
U  not «  much:  th.  r«.u.r.menta  ar.  not    gram^^  ^^^^_^  ^^  ^^^^^     ^tor'^Vp^SL^^u'Skt  I  lant 

vmh  this  eoina  on  and  on  if  we  yield  does  he  have  any  figures  or  any  statistics  to  support  him  on  all  of  these  exemptions 

evS  tto?to^e2???essures  ^d  re-  which  indicate  how  many  people    are  unless  there  is  a  vahdreasonf  or  ^  ex- 

S,Te  ^re'^t'S'faiUng    to  need^  to  operate    the  medicare  pro-  J^f,- Jo"'- ^-gdnoT^^^^^ 

stand  up  and  be  firm,  but  I  think  we  are  gram?  ^^ItJ^  f«r  t  ^iTvoti  for  ^e  amend- 

contriSing  to  a  situation  that  is  grad-  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  such,  I  ^J^^^%^^^S^ ^^^T^S 

ually  growing  worse.  I  think  we  wUl  do  do  not  know.  But  the  medicare  program  ment.  -niat  is  the  point  ot  °^  J^^^^ 

rSoubT^ce  if  we  stop  now,  and  say  was  functioning  when  the  President  is-  Are  there  any  ^ f ^ts  or  figu^s  wWch 

we  «S  gotag  to  stand  on  what  we  said  sued  his  Executive  order  on  September  ^^o^^f^^^icate  tJ^VoM    or  ?ro^re 

to  the  American  people  back  In  Febru-  20.  1966.  And  most  certainly  it  was  func-  employees— 2.000.  3.000,  or  4.000— are 

«y  OTwSne?«it^  tioning  on  the  date  that  Congress  passed  needed  to  operate  a  medicare  program 

Mn  wS>S^  of  Delaware.  I  thank  the  bill  in  April  of  this  year.  It  was  fully  and  that  the  program  would  be  hurt  if 

theSenator  functioning  at  the  time  we  approved  the  these  employees  were  not  available?  I 
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think  we  want 
know  it. 
Mr.    wnxXiMS 
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to  know  that.  I  want  to 


of    Delaware. 


Mr. 

President,  certainly  we  need  the  em- 
ployees to  ad  ninlster  the  program.  I 
would  not  ques  ion  that.  However,  if  they 
need  more  em  >loyeea  than  they  had  on 
June  30,  1966,  then  make  the  cuts  else- 
where. 

We  had  681 .828  employees  added  to 
the  public  payi  lil  in  the  last  7  years.  Dur- 
ing the  past  8  years,  the  medicare  pro- 
Rram  expan8i(  n  can  only  account  /or 
32,000. 

We  have  be  n  talking  about  a  rolling 
back  of  emploirment.  It  was  in  Decem- 
ber of  1965  that  the  President  said  he 
was  going  to  ci  t  25,000  employees  off  the 
payroll.  Instea  1  he  added  an  additional 

187,000. 

Mr.  COOPEI '..  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  WILLIA:  ta  of  Delaware.  On  Sep- 
tember 20,  he  was  going  to  freeze  the 
number  of  emp  oyees  at  the  July  1, 1966, 
level.  Instead,  1  e  added  another  144,000. 
-  After  we  pass  ai  the  bill  in  Jxme,  95,000 
-employees  were  added — 30.000  employees 
were  added  in  July.  The  administration 
was  adding  the  m  at  the  rate  of  2,000  a 
day.  We  have  t  >  stop  some  place.  I  tiiink 
a  better  distriiution  of  the  employees 
would  render  b  itter  service. 

When  I  spea  e  of  those  added  In  July 
and  August.  I  s  lould  point  out  that  part 
of  those  were  i  art-time  or  summer  em- 
ployees and  we  'e  exempt.  However,  they 
were  not  all  ps  rt-time  employees.  Some 
of  them  were  f  u  1  time. 

I  do  not  see  bhe  need  for  this  expan- 
sion. If  I  thoight  that  any  additional 
employees  were  needed,  I  would  support 
the  exemption.  I  think  that  this  is  an  es- 
sential service  c  nd  that  the  checks  should 
go  out  on  time.  

The  Director  b  report  for  HEW  showed 
that  there  was  a  net  reduction  of  141  In 
July  in  the  ent]  re  agency.  And  according 
to  his  figures,  1  le  was  over  the  target  by 
217  by  that  dat( ,  on  July  31. 

Mr.  COOPER  Maybe  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  couldlglve  me  the  information. 

Are  there  axiy  firm  figures  as  to  the 
exact  number  o '  people  that  the  Senator 
claims  are  needed  to  successfully  and 
properly  operat !  the  medicare  program? 

As  I  imdersts  nd  It,  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  go;s  beyond  the  medicare 
program  and  e  xs  to  the  entire  Social 
Security  Admin  Istration. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
it  will  take  a  ir  oment  to  get  that  mfor- 
matioa  In  the  meantime,  I  would  like 
to  clear  up  a  c<  tuple  of  matters. 

For  one  thini :,  some  Senators  seem  to 
have  the  impres  slon — and  my  able  friend, 
the  Senator  frcm  New  Mexico,  Is  one — 
that  if  the  ame  idment  carries  there  wiU 
be  no  limitatior  on  the  amount  of  money 
that  can  be  spmt  for  personnel  in  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  This  is 
not  true. 

Actually,  whl  e  it  is  true  that  the  sal- 
aries of  the  peo  >le  who  administer  medi- 
care are  paid  ilmost  entirely  from  the 
trust  funds,  the  /  are  nevertheless  appro- 
priated by  Con  tress  after  action  by  the 
Appropriations  [Committees. 

For  example,  on  page  74  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  report  on 
the  Labor-HEw  1969  appropriation  bill 
reported  by  Se  lator  Hul,  it  shows  the 


amount  of  funds  appropriated  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration.  It  shows  that  in  the 
1969  budget,  the  President  requested 
$778  million  for  that  purpose. 

The  social  security  program  is  one  pro- 
gram that  does  not  bankrupt  the  Govern- 
ment. I  would  say,  with  all  due  deference 
to  my  friends  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  that  the  Oovemment  would 
have  a  big  surplus  instead  of  a  deficit  if 
every  program  would  run  as  well  as  the 
social  security  program.  Every  time  we 
vote  an  increase  in  benefits,  we  provide  a 
tax  increase  to  pay  enough  money  for  the 
Increases  in  benefits.  We  provide  enough 
to  keep  a  surplus  in  the  trust  fund. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  with 
his  experience  in  this  area,  knows  that 
we  take  In  enough  money  to  pay  for  the 
behefits  on  a  year-by-year  basis.  As  far 
as  I  know,  we  have  collected  more  money 
every  year  than  necessary  to  pay  all 
benefits,  and  have  thus  increased  the  size 
of  the  trust  funds  each  year. 

We  have  in  the  funds  now  about  $37 
billion,  and  we  project  that  this  wUl  rise 
beyond  $50  billion. 

While  the  Appropriations  Committee 
appropriates  money  for  social  security 
personnel,  they  appropriate  It  out  of  the 
trust  funds.  And  the  trust  funds  are  pro- 
vided by  the  taxes  we  vote  for  social  secu- 
rity. The  money  is  voted  in  social  secu- 
rity legislation  not  only  for  the  cash 
benefits  and  medicare  benefits,  but  also 
to  cover  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  programs. 

We  on  the  Finance  Committee  only 
have  the  privilege  of  voting  for  the  taxes 
to  pay  for  these  benefits  and  expenses. 
However,  those  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  follow  through  and  vote 
whatever  is  necessary  to  administer  the 
program. 

We  assure  that  there  is  all  the  money 
necessary  to  pay  for  the  social  security 
program. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  wanted  to  know  how  many  peo- 
ple are  necessary  to  handle  the  medicare 
program. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration will  need  8,200  people. 

It  is  estimated  that  out  of  a  total  of 
55.000  people  workmg  on  social  security, 
8.200  people  will  be  handling  the  medi- 
care program.  That  area  is  responsible 
for  most  of  the  increase. 

It  was  projected  that  the  agency  would 
move  up  from  53,000  employees  to  55,- 
000.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployees is  caused  by  the  burden  of  medi- 
care plus  additional  workloads  in  the 
disabiUty  and  retirement  benefit  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  how  many 
people  are  served  by  social  security  in  the 
country  today? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  There  are 
about  25  milUon  cash  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  about  one  out  of 
every  eight  persons. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  mesois  that  in  a 
State  of  400,000  people,  there  would  be 


approximately  45.000  to  50.000  people  be- 
ing served  by  social  security. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  slightly  in  error  when 
he  says  that  the  Director  of  the  Budget, 
Mr.  Zwick.  agreed  that  he  could  live  with 
this  and  would  go  along  with  and  support 
the  expenditure  cut  and  personnel  ceil- 
ing. 

My  understanding  of  Mr.  Zwick's  posi- 
tion is  that  he  felt  that  a  $6  billion  cut 
was  more  than  the  administration  could 
handle.  He  hoped  to  settle  for  a  $4  bil- 
lion cut.  but  he  was  stuck  with  the  $6  bil- 
lion cut.  And  by  the  action  today,  so  far 
as  the  controllable  items  are  concerned. 
he  is  stuck  with  a  cut  of  approximately 
$7.2  bUlion. 

But  the  reason  why  Mr.  Zwick  said  he 
did  not  want  any  exemptions  from  the 
personnel  ceiling  was  that  he  found  that 
the  original  Williams  amendment  was 
more  difficult  to  live  with  than  if  no  ex- 
emptions were  provided. 

For  example,  the  original  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  wsts  to  reduce 
Federal  employment  by  244,000  em- 
ployees, in  cuttmg  back  to  the  June  1966 
level  of  employment.  In  his  amendment, 
the  Senator  had  exempted  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, and  that  Is  where  the  big  in- 
crease had  been  coming,  because  of  the 
increase  In  the  workload  for  the  post 
office  people  and  because  the  Defense 
Department  had  been  employing  civilians 
to  do  the  work  that  a  soldier  had  been 
doing,  thus  making  more  soldiers  avail- 
able for  combat  duty.  It  was  found 
cheaper  to  employ  a  secretary  to  do 
nothing  but  clerical  work,  rather  than 
training  a  soldier  and  having  him  do  the 
clerical  work. 

Out  of  a  total  increase  of  244,000,  the 
agencies  exempted  by  the  Senator  ac- 
counted for  209,000,  or  about  85  percent 
of  the  increase.  When  the  Senator  pro- 
posed to  exempt  from  this  cutback  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Post 
Office  Department,  that  meant  he  was 
exempting  the  areas  where  1,800,000  em- 
ployees were,  and  all  the  cut  would  have 
to  fall  in  the  area  of  where  30  percent 
of  the  employees,  or  approximately  814,- 
000,  were.  From  Mr.  Zwick's  point  of  view, 
under  the  Senator's  amendment  the  non- 
exempt  agencies  had  only  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  employees,  and  they  would 
have  had  to  have  a  cutback  of  approxi- 
mately 30  percent.  He  felt  that  this  was 
impossible  to  comply  with,  and  that  be- 
ing the  case,  he  would  have  preferred 
that  no  one  be  exempt,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  exemption  would  have  im- 
posed what  he  believed  to  be  an  admin- 
istrative Impossibility — a  30-percent  cut 
in  the  civilian  agencies  which  had  only 
increased  employment  by  approximately 
5  percent,  whereas  the  big  increases  had 
occurred  in  the  Defense  Establishment 
and  the  Post  Office  Department. 

So  the  amendment  was  modified  and 
the  Congress  voted  for  it  with  no  exemp- 
tions. Subsequently  the  Congress  ex- 
empted the  Post  Office  Department. 

Additional  employees  will  be  needed  in 
this  area;  otherwise,  we  will  have  many 
millions  of  disappointed  people. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
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Senator  yield,  so  that  I  may  offer  an 
amendment  which  will  enable  us  to  come 
to  an  agreement  and  dispose  of  this 
matter? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  that  It 
be  read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

strike  all  Une  4  from  and  Including  the 
comma,  and  all  lines  6  and  6  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  followmg:  "Provided,  That 
any  employeea  needed  In  addition  to  the 
niimber  that  would  have  been  available  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration  under 
said  limitations,  shall  be  provided  Irom  with- 
in the  limitations  on  the  number  of  civilian 
employees  In  the  executive  branch  under  said 
section  301." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  this 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  beUeve  it  is  so  stated 
on  the  amendment,  Mr.  President.  This 
is  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  it 
would  strike  from  and  including  the 
comma  on  Une  4  and  all  of  lines  5  and  6 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  No.  997. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
designed  to  accomplish  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  brought  out  this 
afternoon.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  Sen- 
ator desires  to  deprive  the  Social 
Security  Administration  of  needed  em- 
ployees. If  they  need  more  employees 
than  they  had  on  July  1,  1966,  we  should 
give  them  the  employees.  But  if  we  are 
gomg  to  give  them  the  employees,  my 
amendment  provides  that  they  will  come 
from  some  other  agencies,  within  the 
limitations  set  by  the  law  we  passed 
earlier  this  year  on  the  expenditure- 
reduction  and  tax  increase.  This  will  dis- 
turb some  agencies,  perhaps,  but  I 
pointed  out  earlier  that  we  have  had  a 
reduction  of  800,000  farms  In  this  coun- 
try. Therefore,  why  do  we  have  36,000  or 
40,000  more  employees  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultiure? 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
pomted  out.  If  they  need  these  em- 
ployees, why  can  they  not  take  them  out 
of  some  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare? 

All  this  amendment  would  do  would 
be  to  provide  that  they  would  get  their 
needed  employees,  but  that  the  em- 
ployees they  need  in  addition  to  the  ceU- 
ing  that  would  otherwise  pertain  to  them 
would  come  within  the  overall  limita- 
tions provided  in  the  basic  law. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  believe  this  is  an  ad- 
visable amendment,  and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  will  accept  it  as  a 
modification. 

What  this  would  tend  to  do  would  be 
that  if  they  need  these  employees  in  the 
social  security  office,  they  would  proceed 
with  caution,  only  filling  in  the  em- 
ployees needed,  and  at  the  same  time  it 


would  give  the  proper  attrition  on  the 
overall  help  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  EducaUon,  and  Welfare. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  they  have  over 
75,000  employees,  and  we  are  talking  in 
the  range  of  approximately  2,000  or  3,000. 
I  believe  there  should  be  some  kind  of 
restraint.  Otherwise,  they  will  go  wild. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  accept  the 
amendment,  because  I  believe  it  would 
accomplish  his  objective. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  heard  the  debate,  and  I  hope  I 
have  persuaded  others  about  the  problem. 
Having  been  somewhat  persuaded  by 
them,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  has  presented 
us  with  the  answer  to  the  problem,  an 
answer  which  was  suggested  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  that 
we  simply  say  that  the  employees  needed 
to  do  this  job  would  be  provided  and  the 
people  would  be  taken  out  of  some  other 
departments. 

The  situation  that  confronts  me  now 
is  that  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered— by  my  motion,  I  regret  to  say — 
and  I  do  not  have  the  power  to  so  modify 
my  amendment.  If  I  may  have  unani- 
mous consent  to  do  so 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  believe  I  understand  the  objec- 
tive, but  I  should  Uke  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion: Assuming  that  this  can  be  accepted, 
and  that  to  the  extent  they  are  added  in 
one  department,  then  they  must  be  taken 
off  somewhere  else;  that  is  what  the  law 
is  now.  That  is  the  Williams-Smathers 
amendment.  To  the  extent  that  they  can 
add  employees  in  this  agency,  they  must 
take  them  from  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  says  that 
to  the  extent  they  are  needed  here,  they 
would  be  provided. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  The  discretionary  authority 
would  be  taken  away  from  the  Director 
of  the  Budget.  He  is  being  told,  "We  don't 
trust  you  to  do  this.  You  must  keep  a 
minimum  number  in  this  agency,  and 
make  the  cuts  elsewhere." 

Suppose  the  authority  is  taken  away 
from  the  Director  of  the  Budget  and  Mr. 
Cohen  decided  to  add  10,000  more,  as  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  suggested.  Then 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  would  have 
no  control  over  it,  but  he  would  be  told 
he  has  to  absorb  the  reduction  in  some 
other  agency.  The  power  would  be  taken 
away  from  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
and  given  to  the  Admmistrator  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Under  the  Williams-Smathers  amend- 
ment, the  Director  of  the  Budget  has  the 
power  to  retain  every  employee  there  is 
today  working  for  the  social  security  de- 
partment. There  is  no  question  about 
that. 

Under  the  law  on  the  books  today,  if 
an  agency  needs  an  extra  1,000  or 
2,000  employees,  they  can  hire  them,  if 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  approves,  but 
they  must  then  make  the  reduction 
somewhere  else.  As  I  understand  the 
pending  amendment,  if  it  is  accepted, 
as  modified  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
it  would  merely  say  the  same  thing,  but 
the  decision  as  to  whether  it  is  done  will 
be  that  of  the  man  in  charge  of  admin- 


istering social  security,  and  if  he  adds  an 
extra  1.000 


Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  That  is  not  the 
import  of  this  amendment  at  all.  What 
this  amendment  says  is  that  if  it  be- 
comes necessary,  in  order  to  send  out 
these  checks,  to  raise  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel in  social  security,  they  have  to 
decrease  the  number  in  some  other 
agency  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

That  will  be  the  responsibiUty  of  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
existing  law  does  that  now. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  So  we  say  it  again  to 
make  doubly  sure. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They 
can  offset  the  increase  in  one  agency 
by  making  a  reduction  in  any  other 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.     HOLLAND.     Mr.     President,     I 
would  like  to  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  slightly  mistaken  be- 
cause the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  does  not  provide  that  the 
extra  number  shall  be  taken  out  of  the 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  but  gives  them 
the  whole  field  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  Government  to  comply  com- 
pletely with  the  law  now  on  the  books. 
Mr.  MILI'ER.  I  agree  that  this  does 
not   limit   this   to   the  Department   of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  They 
may  decide  to  draw  down  from  the  De- 
partment or  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

I  recognize  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  correct  that  this  is  the  im- 
port of  the  Williams-Smathers  amend- 
ment. However,  I  think  it  might  be  help- 
ful for  the  Senate  to  be  on  record  as 
saying,  in  effect,  "If  you  need  additional 
employees  for  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, they  shall  be  provided." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  beUeve  we 
should  make  legislative  history  as  to 
what  the  Senator  intends  by  his  amend- 
ment. 

I  imderstand  the  Senator  to  say  that 
if.  lookmg  at  what  is  happening,  there 
must  be  additional  employees  added  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  so 
that  the  beneficiaries  will  get  their 
checks  on  time  they  will  get  the  em- 
ployees from  some  other  place  in  Gov- 
ernment and  stay  within  the  overall 
limitation. 
Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  that  to  get 
the  job  done  and  get  the  checks  to  these 
people  on  time,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
mmistration  may  fill  all  its  vacancies 
and  if  additional  persons  are  needed, 
vacancies  may  be  tranferred  from  some 
other  department;  there  would  be  a 
higher  priority  for  this  over  a  less  im- 
portant program  in  another  agency 
which  might  be  overstaffed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  think  this  is  the  thing  to  do  because 
if  we  do  not  do  it  we  might  find  the 
House  will  make  come  change  and  in 
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thlB  way  we  sw  we  mean  buBlness.  Add 
the  employees  seeded  and  take  them  out 
of  the  overall  Upltation. 

Mr.  PA8TOF  E.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
Implicitly  but  I  was  willing  to  be  less 
generous.  I  waited  to  confine  it  to  the 
Department  ol  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  toce  the  extra  people  from 
that  Department.  If  the  Senator  wishes 
to  make  It  that  broad,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  me.  It  goei  back  to  the  Willlams- 
Smathers  ame  kdment.  It  may  need  to  be 
recodified  and  stated  twice  instead  of 
once.  I  was  bet  kg  less  generous  than  that. 

I  wanted  then  all  to  come  out  of  the 
Department  o  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Mr.  CURTlSl  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  1 
Mr.  MILLER,  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS    Can  they  not  now  do 
wliat  the  Senat  or  proposes  without  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  MILLER  The  Senator  is  correct. 

They  can.  but  t  ils  amendment  says  they 

-  "shail."  It  make  s  clear  they  have  to  come 

'  within  the  llmi  Ations  of  the  Willlams- 

Smathers  amen  Lment. 

I  detected  a  1  it  of  concern  during  the 
debate  that  thei  e  might  be  some  lagging 
behind  in  the  number  of  employees 
needed  for  the  ;  special  security  program. 
I  do  not  think  anybody  wants  that  to 
happen.,  That  1 ;  the  reason  for  offering 
the  amendment 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  I  imderstand  the 
Senator's  amen  lment,  it  is  that  the  Sen- 
ate express  its  opinion  as  to  priorities 
rather  than  to  leave  it  solely  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bu  dget. 
Mr.  MILLER  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  RUSSEIL.  In  other  words,  we 
ttiink  tills  parti  ;ular  agency  should  have 
priority  imder  the  Willlams-Smathers 
amendment  in  1  he  filling  of  these  vacan- 
cies. 

Mr.  MILLER,  The  Senator  has  stated 
it  much  better  tl  lan  I. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN,  ^r.  President.  I  am  not 
rising  to  oppos<  this  amendment  to  the 
amendment.  H<  wever.  I  am  somewhat 
disturtied  over  t  le  implication  that  these 
additional  empl  >yees.  if  necessary,  could 
tie  taken  from  i  he  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  Departnent  of  Agriculture  has 
become  the  wh  pping  boy.  Some  people 
in  this  country  :  ay  that  the  only  law  for 
agriculture  is  tl  e  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

However,  do  £  enators  know  why  Agri- 
culture has  hai  1  to  increase  personnel 
over  the  years?  [t  is  because  it  now  goes 
into  the  field  of  education  and  industry  ; 
they  are  up  to  their  ears  with  himdreds 
of  millions  of  d  >llars  of  industrial  sub- 
sidies charged  tc  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land aptly  explained  the  other  day. 

Agriculture  is  in  the  field  of  consumer 
goods,  and  to  wnat  extent  nobody  knows. 
Agriculture  is  ii ,  the  field  of  foreign  aid 
and  foreign  re]  itlons  to  the  extent  of 
something  like  )  2  billion  a  year.  Agricul- 
ture is  suppose<  to  look  after  the  low- 
income  people  cf  this  country.  Agricul- 
ture is  suppose  1  to  guard  the  public 
health  against  t  tie  use  of  chemicals  for 


any  purpose,  whether  to  kill  mosquitoes 
in  a  suburban  home,  or  elsewhere.  To  top 
it  all  off,  the  Extension' Service  has  been 
transposed  to  the  point  that  75  percent 
of  all  agricultural  bulletins  go  to  nonf  arm 
people  and  75  percent  of  the  extension 
work  is  for  nonfarm  people. 

I  hope  if  these  employees  are  takm 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  they 
not  be  taken  from,  the  farmer  end  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  but  from  some 
of  the  other  extraneous  sections. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  every 
time  the  Senator  from  Vennont  rises  to 
his  feet,  I  can  understand  more  and  more 
why  he  won  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic nominations  in  his  State.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  sort  of  thing  helps. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  present  law  states  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget  can  assign  extra 
employees  to  the  social  security  depart- 
ment for  the  administration  of  that 
agency.  However,  to  the  extent  they  as- 
sign 1,000  extra  employees,  or  do  not 
absorb  their  proportionate  part  of  their 
mandatory  reduction,  other  agencies 
must  pick  up  the  slack.  That  is  the  exist- 
ing law.  It  seems  to  me  that  under  the 
amendment  we  are  going  to  confer  on 
Mr.  Cohen  the  authority  to  add  whatever 
employees  he  wishes  under  the  social 
security  branch,  or  to  refuse  to  accept 
any  of  the  reductions  in  that  depart- 
ment Mr.  Cohen  wishes;  and  to  the  ex- 
tent he  does  not  absorb  his  part  of  the 
reductions,  or  to  the  extent  he  wants  to 
add  1,000,  2.000.  or  5.000  employees,  he 
can  do  without  lieing  overridden  by  the 
Director  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  has  to  take  orders  from 
Mr.  Cohen  and  absorb  these  employees 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  in 
some  other  department. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
friend  from  Delaware  that  certainly  is 
not  the  intent.  The  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. I  think,  pointed  up  the  rationale 
behind  the  amendment  better  than  any- 
body else  when  he  said  this  merely  des- 
ignates the  priority  as  far  as  additional 
needed  employees  are  concerned  over 
and  above  the  celling. 

We  find  the  priority  is  in  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  will  not  take  second  place 
to  anyone  on  tills  matter.  This  does  not 
deliver  carte  blanche  authority  to  Wil- 
bur Cohen.  They  have  been  needed.  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  have  to  justify  them  to 
the  Budget  Bureau,  that  they  shall  be 
provided.  We  are  in  effect  saying  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  they  shall  be 
provided,  they  must  be  needed,  and  we 
have  a  priority  idea  in  mind  for  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  because  of 
its  tremendous  importance  to  so  many 
people,  one  out  of  eight,  as  has  already 
been  brought  out.  Beyond  that,  there  is 
no  further  intention. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  I  un- 
derstand It,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa,  with  this  modification, 
is  merely  to  transfer  authority  to  deter- 
mine the  maximum  number  of  employees 
in  the  Social  Security  Administration 
from  the  Budget  Director  to  Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.  MILLER.  No.  sir.  No,  sir.  If  there 
are  any  colleagues  who  have  had  more 
experience  with  the  Budget  Bureau  than 
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I,  who  disagree,  I  wish  they  would  say 
so,  but  it  is  not  the  intent  to  usurp  the 
authority  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
It  is  intended  to  say  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  that  there  is  a  priority  which 
we  liave  in  mind  when  it  comes  to  add- 
ing employees,  that  the  employees  must 
be  needed,  and  if  needed,  they  must  be 
taken  from  within  the  overall  celling 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  different  problem  here.  In  the 
normal  agency,  to  the  extent  that  i  adds 
employees  with  or  without  the  consent 
of  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  we  have 
to  get  the  approval  of  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  to  get  the  money  to  pay  them 
In  this  instance,  the  agency  does  not. 
These  employees  are  paid  out  of  the 
social  security  trust  fund.  Therefore,  lie 
does  not  go  back  to  Congress,  and  lie 
does  not  go  back  to  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  to  get  the  money.  He  has  billions 
in  the  trust  fund  and  he  can  add  em- 
ployees as  he  wants  them. 

I  do  not  see  that  this  is  much  dif- 
ferent from  existing  law  except  as  to  the 
transfer  of  authority.  If  I  understand  it 
correctly,  I  would  not  object  to  what  the 
Senator  is  doing.  As  to  leaving  this  au- 
thority with  the  Director  of  the  Budget, 
I  do  not  trust  him  anyway.  In  my  book! 
we  have  had  no  cooperation  from  him 
wliatsoever.  If  the  Senator  feels  that 
way  about  it.  we  can  go  on  with  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
tliink  it  denies  the  Director  of  the  Budg- 
et the  authority  to  determine,  in  ihe 
last  analysis,  as  to  whether  the  peonle 
are  needed.  But  it  says  that  if  they  are 
needed,  he  is  given  priority.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  we  will  need  a  great  many 
transferred  from  agencies.  We  may  have 
to  make  some  priority  for  x  employees 
in  this  department  and  a  greater  prior- 
ity for  y  \n  the  other  department.  But,  in 
that  caae,  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
must  determine  It.  We  do  have  the  te- 
merity to  tell  the  Director  of  the  Budtct. 
in  this  instance,  that  we  ttilnk  if  there 
is  a  need,  he  is  the  man  that  finds  that. 
and  the  Social  Security  Administration 
should  have  priority  in  the  transfer.  That 
is  the  way  I  construe  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  as  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  ofiFered  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  expla- 
nation, that  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment would  not  change  at  all  the  respon- 
sibility or  the  obligation  to  make  \h> 
reductions. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Not  at  all.  Not  at  all. 
Not  by  one  employee.  If  it  did,  I  would 
not  be  supporting  it.  I  have  not  voted  for 
a  single  one  of  these  reductions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  appre- 
ciate that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  voted  against  the 
Post  Office  reduction. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
iaent,  with  that  imderstanding,  I  would 
be  willing  to  take  the  amendment  to 
conference.  I  do  not  say  yet  that  I  am 
wholly  for  it,  but  I  do  not  object  to  it. 
We  can  withdraw  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  modify  my  amendment  by  accepting 
the  language  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana I  Mr.  Long]  Is  modified  by  the 
language  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller]. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  as  modified. 

The  modified  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Senator  Ellendek  (for  himself  and  Senators 
Holland.  Sparkman,  and  Harris: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

•Sec.  — .  (a)  Sections  202(a)  and  203(a) 
of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
of  1968  are  amended — 

"(1)  by  strlltlng  the  word  'and'  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and 

"(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following: 

•'  •  ( 5 )  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
In  excess  of  the  amounts  estimated  therefor 
In  the  budget,  other  than  amounts  esti- 
mated for  "special  activities".' " 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
v\\\  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  ba.sic 
purpose  of  H.R.  2767  is  to  provide  equi- 
table tax  treatment  for  mutual  ir- 
rigation ditch  companies,  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts,  and  drainage  dis- 
tricts. 

These  inequities  were  first  brought  to 
my  attention  in  1964,  and  after  an  ex- 
change of  correspondence  with  the  then 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Mortimer  Caplin,  I  introduced  S.  2718. 
designed  to  deal  with  this  situation.  I 
introduced  similar  bills  in  the  89th  and 
the  90th  Congresses.  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  became  inter- 
ested in  tills  same  problem,  and  H.R. 
2767,  sponsored  by  Representative  James 
BATTn*,  of  Montana,  is  a  result  of  their 
very  effective  efforts.  WhUe  H.R.  2767 
takes  a  different  approach  than  did  my 
measure  and  the  relief  offered  is  less 
complete,  nevertheless.  H.R.  2767  will  go 
a  long  way  to  achieve  equity. 

Mr.  President,  In  order  to  complete  the 
legislative  lilstory  and  to  show  the  back- 
ground of  this  legislation,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  following  corre- 
spondence be  printed  at  tills  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  first  is  my  letter  directed  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  dated 
January  28,  1964. 


The  second  is  Mr.  Caplin's  reply  to  me. 
dated  March  4,  1964. 

The  tiiird  is  my  letter  to  Chairman 
Russell  Long  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  dated  March  31,  1967. 

The  fourth  is  my  letter  to  Secretary  of 
the  Tieasury  Fowler,  dated  April  7,  1967. 

The  fifth  is  the  Treasury  Departments 
reply  to  my  letter  of  April  7,  1967.  dated 
April  21.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

January  28,  1964. 
Hon.  Mortimer  Caplin. 

Commissioner,  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. U.S.  Treasury  Department,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Commissioner  Caplin:  On  Decem- 
ber 10,  1963  I  forwarded  to  you  a  copy  of  a 
letter  written  to  me  by  Representative  Oalc- 
ley  Wade  and  dealing  with  an  Income  tax 
problem  of  a  farmer  claiming  a  deduction 
for  his  irrigation  water  assessment.  Under 
date  of  December  18,  1963  Mr.  H.  J.  DonneUy. 
director  of  the  Audit  Division,  advised  me 
that  the  letter  was  being  sent  to  the  regional 
commissioner  In  Dallas,  Texas  for  a  reply. 
I  have  now  received  a  reply  from  V.  Lee 
Phillips,  district  director  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
a  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed  herewith. 

While  I  appreciate  the  information  on  the 
status  of  the  particular  case  which  brought 
the  problem  to  my  attention.  I  am  really  more 
concerned  with  the  substantive  problem  In- 
volved. That  problem  is  the  tax  treatment  of 
assessments  by  a  mutual  ditch  company. 
Apparently  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is 
treating  these  assessments  differently  than 
they  were  treated  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
and  this  change  win  affect  a  great  many 
farmer-taxpayers  throughout  the  entire  West. 

Speclflcally.  I  would  like  to  have  the  ci- 
tations to  the  ciurent  law  and  regulations 
which  Mr.  Phillips  refers  to  as  a  basis  for  the 
decision  that  the  larmer  may  not  deduct 
assessments  which  reimburse  the  ditch  com- 
panies for  capital  expenditures.  I  would  also 
llkfl  to  have  your  thoughts  on  the  proper  tax 
treatment  of  such  Items  as  casualty  losses, 
depreciation,  interest  paid  on  loans,  and 
other  Items  which  would  be  properly  deducti- 
ble by  a  mutual  ditch  company  If  It  were  a 
taxpaying  entity.  Including  some  discussion 
of  when  those  items  would  be  de<}uctible  by 
the  farmer-stockholder  if  you  conclude  that 
he  is  entitled  to  a  deduction  for  such  items. 
Because  of  the  unusual  nature  of  ditch 
companies,  which  are  common  throughout 
the  West  but  seemingly  seldom  understood 
in  the  East.  I  would  be  happy  to  brief  you 
if  you  would  like  me  to  do  so  before  you 
answer  this  letter. 
Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 
Best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Gordon  Allott. 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Treasury  Department. 

Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  4, 1964. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  This  replies  to  your 
letter  of  January  28,  1964,  with  enclosure, 
concerning  the  tax  problems  presented  to  you 
by  Mr.  Oakley  Wade  with  respect  to  deduc- 
tions for  amounts  paid  by  farmers  to  mu- 
tual ditch  companies. 

I  find  there  Is  little  I  can  add  to  District 
Director  Phillips'  letter  of  January  9.  1964, 
concerning  the  Akin  case,  which  would  not 
appear  to  be  repetitious.  The  position  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  these  assessments  is  not  a  new  posi- 
tion but  antedates  the  Akin  decision  in  1957. 
In  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  regula- 


tions, I  invite  your  attention  to  section 
1.175  of  the  Income  Tax  Regulations  which 
provides  that  capital  expenditures  by  a  soil 
and  water  conservation  district  cannot  be 
deducted  by  members  assessed  for  such  ex- 
penditures. In  addition,  section  1.263  of  the 
Regulations  provides  that  capital  expendi- 
tures which  add  to  the  value  or  useful  life 
of  property  are  not  allowable  as  expense 
deductions.  1  am  enclosing  copies  of  extracts 
taken  from  these  regulations  which  have 
been  In  force  and  effect  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

The  current  Income  tax  law  and  regula- 
tions, applicable  to  all  'taxpayers,  would  4>e 
equally  applicable  to  a  mutual  ditch  com- 
pany If  it  was  a  taxable  entity.  In  such  case, 
the  specific  deductions  mentioned  in  your 
letter  would  be  given  the  same  tax  treat- 
ment accorded  similar  taxpaying  entitles. 
Corporate  stockholders  whether  engaged  in 
farming  or  in  other  pursuits,  are  not  en- 
titled to  deductions  for  expenses  Incurred 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  corporation.  Generally, 
any  amounts  paid  by  stockholders'  to  their 
corporation  would,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances, be  treated  either  as  capital  invest- 
ments or  loans. 

As  you  know,  any  change  in  the  present  tax 
law  would  require  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Tax  Policy  has  b^en  assigned  the  respon- 
sibility for  formulating  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's tax  policies.  Therefore.  I  am 
bringing  copies  of  your  letter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  that  office  for  consideration  In  con- 
nection with  its  continuing  studies  concern- 
ing tax  policy.  ^ 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  helpful 
for  your  purposes. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Mortimer  M.  Chaplin, 

Commissioner. 

•    U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Appropriations, 

March  31  f  1967. 
Hon.  Russell  Long, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,     ' 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  March  14.  1967. 
Congressman  Battln's  bill  (H.R.  2767)  was 
reported  from  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Congressman  Battln's  bill  Is  de- 
signed to  authorize  a  farmer  to  take  an  amor- 
tized deduction  from  gross  income  for  assess- 
ments for  depreciable  property  levied  by  soil 
or  water  conservation  or  drainage  districts. 
While  I  have  worked  with  Congressman  Bat- 
tin  in  relation  to  this  matter,  and  believe 
that  the  purposes  of  his  bill  are  equitable 
and  appropriate, '  it  unfortunately  falls  to 
take  Into  consideration  a  like  situation  with 
respect  to  mutual  ditch  companies. 

The  mutual  ditch  company  is  a  legal  en- 
tity which  was  first  Introduced  In  our  West- 
em  States  and  its  advent  generally  predates 
the  advent  of  the  soil  or  water  conservation 
districts.  It  is  largely  unknown  and  little 
understood  east  of  the  Missouri  River.  It  may 
take  any  one  of  several  forms,  but  basically 
it  is  organized  simply  as  a  means  of  convey- 
ing irrigation  water  from  the  point  of  diver- 
sion on  a  stream  to  the  final  user,  the  farmer 
who  Irrigates  his  land.  State  corporation  laws 
customarily  permit  the  incorporation  of  the 
enterprise  on  a  petition  of  all  or  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  water  users.  Each  share  of 
stock  carries  with  it  a  water  right  and  the 
sale  of  the  stock  constitutes  a  sale  of  the 
right.  Assessments  to  meet  the  coet  of  main- 
tenance and  operation  are  made  against  the 
stock  each  year,  and  because  a  mutual  com- 
pany, by  its  very  nature.  Is  a  non-profit  orga- 
nization operated  by  the  users'  themselves, 
operation  and  maintenance  assessments  may 
not  exceed  the  actual  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance.  Unless  those  assessments  are 
paid  In  full,  the  owner  thereof  Is  not  entitled 
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to  receive  water  fi  am  the  ditches  of  the  com- 
pany. Further,  th4  assessmente  become  a  lien 
against  the  stock,  nnd  thus  against  the  water 
rights  represente<  i.  and  If  the  asseannenta 
continue  unpaid  t  le  stock  may  be  sold  by  the 
association  to  recover  the  amount  of  such 
assessment.  Assea  ments  may  also  b«  made 
for  capital  Impro  'ements.  Such  ditch  com- 
panies are  also  gri  nted  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  under  Col  irado  law: 

"1963  Colorado  Revised  Statutes  149-3-7 — 
Whenever  the  ov  ners  of  sixty  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  area  >f  lands  served  by  any  one 
lateral  ditch  use<  for  the  delivery  of  water 
for  Irrigation  froi  i  a  common  source,  shall 
organize  a  corpon  tlon  having  for  Its  objec- 
tive the  taking  c  vet  and  owning  of  all  of 
the  Interests  of  tb  :  Incorporators  In  said  lat- 
eral, said  Incorpo  ators  to  receive  shares  of 
stocks  In  said  cor;  oration  for  their  holdings, 
the  corporation  as  organized  shall  have 
power,  under  the  eminent  domain  laws  of 
the  state  of  Color  ido,  to  condemn  the  Inter- 
eat,  or  Interests  li  i  said  lateral,  belonging  to 
the  owners  of  th(  remaining  forty  per  cent 
or  less  of  the  lane  s  so  served  by  the  lateral." 
I  have  attempt  id  to  briefly  describe  the 
nature  of  the  mui  ual  ditch  company  for  the 
purpcAe  of  backgr  >und,  and  I  believe  It  will 
serve  '€o  further  imphaslze  the  Inequitable 
treatment  being  Jforded  some  of  my  con- 
stituents by  IRS  agents  under  their  Inter- 
pretation of  the  ( Klstlng  statutes  and  regu- 
lations. 

This  matter  wat  first  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  my  constll  uents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
L.  Hunter  of  Las  t  nlmas,  Colorado,  who  had 
had  a  part  of  the  r  claimed  deductions  dis- 
allowed In  their    1963  tax  rettims.  In  this 
Instance,  the  taxp  »yer  owns  shares  in  a  mu- 
tual ditch  compa  ly  which  had  lost  a  dam 
in   the    1966   floo<i     The  company   borrowed 
money  to  replace  the  dam,  but  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  o  a  Hunter's  1963  tax  return, 
disallowed,  among  other  things,  the  amount 
of  the  assessment  which  went  to  retire  tlie 
loan  and  the  amoi  nt  which  was  attributable 
to  the  interest  or  the  loan.  When  the  tax- 
payer Inquired  as  to  whether  he  would  be 
entitled  to  a  casuj  Ity  loss  In  1956.  the  agent 
reportedly  told  hlr  i  that  it  was  a  moot  point 
since  the  time  for  filing  an  amended  return 
had  expired,  but  tl  at  it  would  be  his  decision 
that  a  claim  for    Jiat  loss  would  be  disal- 
lowed. Former  Co  nmissloner  Kaplan  made 
It  clear,  in   an  ex  ihange  of  correspondence 
with  me,  that  IRS  would  not  allow  claimed 
deductions  for  depi  eclatlon  or  casualty  losses. 
This  position  has  \  een  further  substantiated 
by  subsequent  evei  ts  In  which  the  same  tax- 
payer was  disallow  ed  a  deduction  of  any  of 
the  water  assessme  it  which  went  towards  re- 
pairing the  dam  a  id  ditch  of  the  same  mu- 
tual ditch  compan  '  which  was  damaged  dur- 
ing the  June  1965  fiood.  The  net  result  is  to 
force   the   shareho  ders    In    a   mutual   ditch 
company,  to  capiu  lize  such  assessments,  re- 
gardless of  whethe  ■  they  actually  contribute 
to  an  Increase  In  t  le  value  of  the  ditch  com- 
pany, and  at  the  ;  ame  time  to  disallow  de- 
ductions for  casua:  ty  losses,  or  for  any  trans- 
actions which  resu  t  In  a  loss  of  value  of  the 
company  and  the  si  lareholders  equity  therein, 
including  deprecla  ion.  As  a  result  of  the  1966 
flood,  the  IRS  has  held  that  the  sharehold- 
ers in  the  mutual    Utch  company  which  sus- 
tained a  S10,000  less  had  actually  Increased 
the  value  of  the  <  ompany  by  repairing  the 
flood  damage  In  t  le  amount  of  110,000— in 
other  words,  a  nei    gain  by  making  repairs 
required  by  a  force  majeure.  Such  a  result  is 
unreasonable,  illogl  ;al  and  inequitable. 

In  order  to  con  set  this  situation  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill,  £ .  886,  which  I  believe  will 
not  only  correct  tl  e  inequities  with  respect 
to  soil  and  water  c  anservatlon  and  drainage 
districts,  but  whlcl  i  is  also  broad  enough  to 
extend  similar  rel  ef  to  mutual  Irrigation 
companies.  Theref<  re.  I  respectfully  request 
that  the  language  (  f  S.  886  be  substituted  for 


the  language  in  H.R.  3767  and  that  the  bill 
be  reported  to  the  Senate  in  the  substituted 
form.  Tour  consideration  and  the  considera- 
tion of  the  members  of  your  Committee,  with 
respect  to  this  matter,  will  be  deeply  appre- 
ciated. 

Warmest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

OOBOON  Allott, 

U.S.  Senator. 

April  7.  1967. 
Attention:  Mr.  Tom  Fields,  Office  of  Tax  Leg- 
islative Counsel. 
Hon.  HXNIT  H.  FowLxa, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Ml.  SxcRETART :  Thls  Is  to  confirm  the 
information  conveyed  by  Mr.  Fields  of  your 
office  to  Mr.  Cook  of  my  staff,  during  a  tele- 
phone conversation  a  few  days'  ago  with 
respoct  to  the  legislative  Intent  of  HJi.  2707, 
a  bill  now  pending  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

As  you  may  know,  the  question  of  tax 
treatment  of  mutual  nonprofit  Irrigation 
companies  and  their  stockholders  first  came 
to  my  attention  In  1964,  at  which  time  I  In- 
troduced a  bin,  S.  2718.  designed  to  deal 
with  this  inequitable  situation.  I  Introduced 
similar  bills  In  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses. 
It  was  specifically  the  Hunter  case,  subse- 
quently decided  by  the  Tax  Court  (46  T.C. 
477)  which  Illuminated  the  Inequitable  treat- 
ment of  mutual  ditch  companies.  Without  at- 
tempting to  detail  the  facts  and  decision  of 
the  Hunter  case,  you  are,  of  coxirse,  aware 
of  Its  effect. 

Hxinter,  a  shareholder  In  the  Highland 
Ditch  Company,  was  denied  a  deduction  on 
his  Income  tax  return  for  damages  sustained 
to  a  diversion  dam  owned  by  the  Highland 
Ditch  Company  during  the  1966  fiood.  The 
taxpayer  attempted  to  obtain  a  deduction  on 
three  alternative  bases,  all  of  which  were 
demed.  The  first  theory  put  forth  by  the  tax- 
payer was  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  deduc- 
tion for  that  portion  of  each  annual  assess- 
ment paid  to  Highland  Irrigation  Company 
that  was  used  to  repay  funds  borrowed  and 
used  to  construct  a  new  diversion  dam  to  re- 
place the  dam  partially  destroyed  by  the 
flood  In  I960,  This  was  denied  by  the  Tax 
Court  on  the  basis  that  deductions  are  a 
matter  of  legislative  grace  and  that  Congress 
had  not  intended  to  permit  a  farmer  to  de- 
duct as  a  current  expense  expenditures  for 
capital  assets. 

The  second  theory  advanced  by  the  tax- 
payer in  the  alternative  was  that  If  such 
expenditures  were  not  deductible  as  current 
expense,  then  a  deduction  should  be  per- 
mitted for  depreciation  of  the  "capital  as- 
set". The  Court  had  difficulty  getting  past 
the  equities  and  even  suggested  that  Con- 
gress, based  upon  equitable  considerations, 
might  enact  legislation  which  would  permit 
the  pass  through  of  depreciation  deductions 
on  such  property  owned  by  a  mutual  assess- 
ment company  to  Its  stockholders.  The  Court 
held  that  since  the  Congress  had  not  ad- 
dressed Itself  specifically  to  this  question. 
It  could  not  ignore  the  corporate  entity 
which,  at  least  on  the  surface,  shielded  the 
taxpayer  from  liability  for  the  repayment 
of  the  loan  without  specific  statutory 
language. 

The  final  argument  advanced  by  the  tax- 
payer was  that  he  should  be  allowed  a  cas- 
ualty lose,  based  upon  the  damage  done  to 
the  diversion  dam  In  the  1955  flood.  The 
Court  dismissed  this  argument  in  these 
words: 

"There  are  several  reasons  why  we  dis- 
agree with  the  petitioner  on  this  point,  but 
to  avoid  prolonging  this  opinion  any  further, 
we  point  out  that  a  casualty  loss  is  allow- 
able only  in  the  year  in  which  the  loss  is 
sustained,  and  here  the  dam  was  washed  out 
In  1956,  a  year  not  before  us." 


I  have  since  been  Informed  that  a  deduc- 
tion for  a  casualty  loss  caused  by  the  flood 
of  June  16.  1966  was  likewise  disallowed  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  IneqiUtable  result  is  that  the  mutual 
ditch  company  by  Its  nature  cannot  avail  it- 
self of  any  tax  deductions  since  it  is  non- 
profit, and  the  shareholder  is  denied  a  de- 
duction on  all  three  possible  alternatives. 
At  this  point,  it  may  l>e  useful  to  briefly 
describe  the  nature  of  a  mutual  ditch  com- 
pany for  background  purposes.  The  mutual 
ditch  company  is  a  legal  entity  which  was 
first  introduced  in  our  Western  States  and 
its  advent  generally  predates  the  advent  of 
the  soil  or  water  conservation  districts.  It 
Is  largely  unknown  and  little  understood  east 
of  the  Missouri  River.  It  may  take  any  one 
of  several  forms,  but  basically  it  Is  organized 
simply  as  a  means  of  conveying  irrigation 
water  from  the  point  of  diversion  on  a 
stream  to  the  final  user,  the  farmer  who  irri- 
gates his  land.  State  corporation  laws  cus- 
tomarily permit  the  Incorporation  of  the 
enterprise  on  a  petition  of  all  or  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  water  users.  Bach  share  of 
the  stock  carries  with  it  a  water  right  and 
the  sale  of  the  stock  constitutes  a  sale  ot 
the  right.  Assessments  to  meet  the  cost  of 
maintenance  and  operation  are  made  against 
the  stock  each  year,  and  because  a  mutual 
company,  by  its  very  nature,  is  a  non-profit 
organization  operated  by  the  users  them- 
selves, operation  and  maintenance  assess- 
ments may  not  exceed  the  actual  cost  ot 
operation  and  maintenance.  Unless  those  as- 
sessments are  paid  in  full,  the  owner  thereof 
is  not  entitled  to  receive  water  from  the 
ditches  of  the  company.  Further,  the  assess- 
ments become  a  lien  against  the  stock,  and 
thus  agralnst  the  water  rights  represented, 
and  If  the  assessments  continue  unpaid  the 
stock  may  be  sold  by  the  association  to  re- 
cover the  amount  of  such  assesment.  Assess- 
ments may  also  be  made  for  capital  Improve- 
ments. Such  ditch  companies  are  also  granted 
the  power  of  eminent  domain  \mder  Colo- 
rado law: 

"1963  Colorado  Revised  Statutes  148-3-7— 
Whenever  the  owners  of  sixty  p)er  cent  or 
more  of  the  area  of  lands  served  by  any  one 
lateral  ditch  used  for  the  delivery  of  water 
for  Irrigation  from  a  common  source,  shall 
organize  a  corporation  having  for  its  objec- 
tive the  taking  over  and  owning  of  all  of  the 
interests  of  the  Incorporators  In  said  lateral, 
said  Incorporators  to  receive  shares  of  stock 
in  said  corporation  for  their  holdings,  the 
corporation  as  organized  shall  have  power, 
under  the  eminent  domain  laws  of  the  state 
of  Colorado,  to  condemn  the  Interest,  or  In- 
terests m  said  lateral,  belonging  to  the  own- 
ers of  the  remaining  forty  per  cent  or  less 
of  the  lands  so  served  by  the  lateral." 

It  is  my  understanding  from  a  review  of 
House  Report  No.  97  (90th  Congress,  First 
Session),  which  accompanies  H.R.  2767,  that 
if  enacted,  H.R.  2767  will  permit  farmers  who 
are  shareholders  in  mutual  irrigation  (ditch, 
reservoir,  or  drainage)  companies  to  deduct 
assessments  for  the  acquisition  of  depreciable 
property  (capital  assets)  on  an  amortized 
basis  over  a  ten-year  period.  The  House  Re- 
port also  indicates  that  such  depreciable 
property  includes  pumps,  locks,  concrete 
structures  such  as  dams  and  weir  gates. 
draglines,  and  similar  equipment.  I  am  also 
informed,  and  the  House  Report  Indicates, 
that  the  term  "soil  or  water  conservation  or 
drainage  district"  as  recited  in  the  bill,  is 
intended  to  Include  a  nonprofit  Irrigation 
company  operated  on  a  mutual  basis,  as  de- 
scribed earlier  In  this  letter. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  Insure  that 
It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  that  the  legislative  Intent  of 
HJl.  2767  to  allow  a  farmer  an  amortized  de- 
duction from  gross  Income  for  assessments  for 
depreciable  property  levied  by  a  mutual,  non- 
profit irrigation  company  in  the  maimer  de- 
scribed above,  and  that  should  HJt.  2767  be 
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enacted  into  law  that  the  Department  would 
Issue  early  regulations  to  that  effect. 

Your  early  reply  to  this  question  will  be 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

OORDON  Allott, 

U.S.  Senator. 

TRXASURT  DEPARTICKNT. 

Washington,  D.C,  April  21, 1967. 

Bcsn.  OOROON  AlXOTT, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbar  Sxnat(»  Aixorr:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  dated  April  7,  1007.  to  Secretary  Fow- 
ler in  which  you  discussed  HA.  2767,  entitled 
"An  Act  To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
(Tode  of  1964  to  allow  a  farmer  an  amortized 
deduction  from  gross  income  for  assessments 
for  depreciable  property  levied  by  soli  or 
water  conservation  or  drainage  districts."  As 
you  know,  HJi.  2767  Is  designed  to  achieve 
greater  equality  In  the  tax  treatment  of 
farmers  who  organize  conservation  or  drain- 
age districts,  mutual  companies,  and  similar 
entitles,  to  undertake  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation or  drainage  activities,  as  compared 
with  farmers  who  undertake  such  activities 
by  themselves. 

The  amendments  made  by  H.R.  2767  are 
applicable  to  assessments  made  by  soli  or 
water  conservation  or  drainage  districts,  as 
that  term  is  used  in  section  175  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  As  used  in  sec- 
tion 176  of  the  Code,  and  in  H.R.  2767,  that 
term  Is  intended  to  include  nonprofit  mutual 
Irrigation  companies  which  are  exempt  from 
tax  imder  section  501(c)  (12)  of  the  Code, 
ts  well  as  irrigation  districts,  watershed  Im- 
provement districts,  flood  control  districts, 
conservancy  districts,  and  similar  entitles. 
However,  the  term  does  not  Include  irriga- 
tion, drainage,  or  similar  companies  operated 
for  profit. 

The  depreciable  property  to  which  the  pro- 
visions cyf  H.R.  2767  would  apply  consists 
solely  of  property  purchased  by  a  soil  or  water 
conservation  or  drainage  district  (as  defined 
in  the  previous  paragraph)  in  connection 
with  its  conservation  or  drainage  activities. 
The  provisions  of  HJI.  2767  are  not  intended 
to  apply  to  depreciable  property  which  might 
be  acquired  by  such  a  district  In  connection 
with  any  other  type  of  business  which  might 
be  operated  by  that  district.  Examples  of  de- 
preciable property  to  which  the  provisions 
of  HJi.  2767  will  normally  apply  are  pumps, 
locks,  concrete  structures  such  as  dams  and 
weir  gates,  draglines,  and  similar  equi{Hnent. 

In  summary.  It  is  the  understanding  of  the 
Treasury  Department  that  the  legislative  in- 
tent of  HJi.  2767  U  to  allow  a  farmer  an 
amortization  deduction  from  gross  income 
for  assessments  for  depreciable  property 
levied  by  soil  and  water  conservation  and 
drainage  districts,  including  mutual  non- 
profit irrigation  companies  and  the  other 
similar  entities  named  above.  If  HJI.  2767 
were  to  be  enacted  into  law.  the  Treasury 
Department  would  issue  early  amendments 
to  its  section  176  regulations  to  refiect  this 
legislative  Intent. 

I  hope  that  this  Infonnatlon  Is  helpful 
to  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Stanley  S.  Sttrskt, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
very  excellent  assistance  and  cooperation 
of  the  staffs  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation.  They  have 
been  most  helpful  in  resolving  questions 
of  interpretation  and  developing  report 
language  to  clear  up  any  gray  areas. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
hour  is  getting  late  and  tempers  are  get- 
ting a  little  frayed. 


Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quortim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  by 
which  the  Long  amendment,  as  modified 
by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  was  adopted  be  re- 
considered.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

T7NANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  10:15  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning.  September  24.  1968, 
the  Senate  vote  on  the  Long  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
reduced  to  writing,  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  2767,  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  farmer 
an  amortized  deduction  from  gross  Income 
for  assessments  for  depreciable  property 
levied  by  soil  or  water  conservation  or  drain- 
age districts,  that  on  Tuesday,  September  24, 
1968,  at  the  hour  of  10:15  a.m.,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  vote  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long],  as 
modified  (amendment  No.  997). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  it  appears  a  commitment  had 
been  made  that  there  would  be  a  roUcall 
vote.  We  have  overlooked  that  promise 
and  this  just  to  protect  those  Senators. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understood  that  the 
Long  Eunendment  was  adopted  by  voice 
vote  just  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  and  the  action  was  just 
reconsidered. 


it  convene  at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday.  Friday,  and  Saturday  of  this 
week.  

TJie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIKT.D.  The  request  has  al- 
ready been  agreed  to.  - 

Ml'.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  was  on 
my  feet  before  the  ruling.  . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  did  not 
raise  his  voice  and  the  ruling  was  made. 
What  did  the  Senator  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
hopeful  the  Senator  from  Montana 
would  withhold  the  request  for  a  Satur- 
day session  imtil  we  see  how  things  are 
later  this  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wUl  be  glad  to 
withhold  the  request.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  Saturday  part  of  the  re- 
quest, but  I  want  to  state  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  to  the  Senate  that  there 
will  be  a  meeting  this  Saturday.  If  there 
is  only  one  Senator  in  town,  that  meeting 
will  be  held,  and  there  is  a  reason  for  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday  is  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
as  modified. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  further  voting  tonight. 


ORDER  FOR  CONVENING  OF  THE 
SENATE  AT  10  AM.  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY, THURSDAY,  AND  FRIDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  each  day  this  week. 


DEVELOPMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  INTERIOR  OF  FISH  PRO- 
TEIN CONCENTRATE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  3030)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  act  of  November  2,  1966. 
relating  to  the  development  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  fish  protein  con- 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  3030) 
to  amend  section  3  of  the  act  of  Novem- 
ber 2.  1966.  relating  to  the  development 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  fish 
protein  concentrate  which  was,  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  in- 
sert: 

That  section  3  of  the  Act  of  November  2, 
1966  (16  U.S.C.  778f),  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  leasing"  Immediately  after  "con- 
struction". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "for  the  leasing  of  one  additional 
experiment  and  demonstration  plant,  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  experiment 
and  demonstration  plants  leased  or  con- 
structed under  this  Act"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "for  the  leasing  or  construction  of 
the  experiment  and  demonstration  plant  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  sentence,  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  such  experi- 
ment and  demonstration  plant". 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
act  to  amend  section  3  of  the  act  of  No- 
vember 2,  1966,  to  reduce  the  ntmiber  of 
experimental  plants  authorized  for  the 
development  of  fish  protein  concentrate, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  amended  tJie  bill  In  several  par- 
ticulars, primarily  in  affording  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  the  option  of  either 
leasing  or  constructing  one  exj)eriment 
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Washington, 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask 

before  the  Senate  the 

House  of  Representa- 

<S.  3866)  to  extend  the 

Commercial  Fisheries 

Development  Act  of  1964. 

OFFICER  laid  be- 

the  amendment  of  the 

to  the  bUl  (S. 

the  provisions  of  the 

Research  and  De- 

1964,  which  was,  on 

"779".  insert  "b". 

Mr.  President,  the 

is  a  minor  clerical  one 

the  intent  of  the 


a:  feet 
Ibll. 


I  move  that  the  Senate 
amendment. 

OFFICER.     The 
to  the  motion  or 
Washington, 
agreed  to. 




PRIVATE  EN1E31PRISE  AND  THE 
NEW  LIBERj  XJSM— ADDRESS  BY 
CHARLES  F.  ".UCE.  CHAIRMAN  OP 
THE  BOARD.  CONSOLIDATED  ED- 
ISON CO.  OF   NEW  YORK.  INC. 

Mr.  MAQNUSDN.  Mr.  President,  the 
full  extent  of  tt  b  keen  interest  each  of 
us  shares  in  brln  jing  back  our  cltiea  was 
brought  home  f  ircibly  by  the  remarks 
made  by  the  chi  irman  of  the  board  of 
Consolidated  Ed  son  Co..  of  New  York 
City,  Just  a  few  di  ys  ago. 

Speaking  was  ( -harles  P.  Luce,  former 
Administrator  ol  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration.  I  [e  also  was  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  Having  worked  closely 
with  him,  I  know  the  personal  effort  he 
expended  in  acl  deving  the  Columbia 
River  Treaty  wit  i  Canada  so  that  the 
mighty  hydro-  ai  d  water-storage  dams 
could  be  built  in  Canada  to  make  our 
lower  Columbia  liver  more  productive. 
This  paved  the  wi  y  for  our  third  power- 
house to  be  plar  ned  and  construction 
begun  at  Orand  C  >ulee  Dam. 

But  now  Char:  es  Luce  was  thinking 
about  our  cities,  1  he  potential  they  pos- 
sess, and  the  real  oeed  for  this  potential 
to  be  realized. 

By  chance,  Mr  Luce  was  addressing 
our  Washington  S  late  Bar  Association  in 
Spokane,  Wash.,  t  bout  the  time  we  wer« 
putting  the  finish  ng  touches  on  the  in- 
dependent offices  appropriation  confer- 
ence report.  In  th  s  appropriation  meet- 
ing, we  were  decid  ng  what  must  be  done 
in  the  way  of  Im  ;>lementing  the  model 
cities  program  diring  fiscal  year  1969, 
what  other  steps  hould  be  entrusted  to 
the  Development  >f  Housing  and  Urban 


I>evelopment  in  this  field  of  city  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Luce  was  thinking  aloud  of  in- 
dustry's place  in  this  city  improvement 
program.  There  is  a  large  role  for  in- 
dustry to  fill. 

But  let  Charles  Luce  describe  this  op- 
portunity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress before  the  Washington  State  Bar 
Association  September  6  in  Spokane, 
Wash.,  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pmvatx  Entkkprisk  and  the  New  Libekalisik 
(Remarks  of  Charles  P.  Luce,  chairman  of 
the  board,  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  or  New 
York.  Inc.,  before  the  Washington  State 
Bar  Association,  Spokane,  Wash.,  Septem- 
ber S.  1968) 

President  Gose  of  the  Washington  State 
Bar  Association,  President  Oossett  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  my  brothers  at  the 
Washington  Bar.  and  ladles  and  gentlemen  : 
It  Is  good  to  be  back  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington where  I  spent  many  happy  years  in 
the  practice  of  law  at  Walla  Walla.  Although 
I  have  strayed  far  afield  from  the  State  and 
from  my  profession,  I  still  take  a  keen  in- 
terest In  the  State's  fortunes  In  political  and 
economic  affairs.  It  therefore  was  especially 
happy  intelligence  to  note  that  as  Congress 
recessed  last  month.  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson  was  able  to  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Interior  Committees  had 
agreed  upon  a  ten  year  moratorium  of  fed- 
eral studies  of  the  possible  diversion  of  the 
Columbia  River  to  the  Southwest. 

When  I  was  Undersecretary  of  the  Interior, 
I  was  deeply  Involved  in  the  problems  of  de- 
veloping and  conserving  the  water  resources 
of  the  West.  There  was  no  more  Important 
or  difflcult  or  emotional  issue  than  diversion 
of  waters  of  the  Coliunbla  River  into  the 
Colorado  River. 

That  Senator  Jackson,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  and  Congressman 
Wayne  Asplnall  of  Colorado,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee,  could  put  this 
issue  aside  and  turn  to  the  solution  of  other 
important  water  problems  on  which  agree- 
ment can  be  found.  Is  testimony  to  their 
great  ability  as  legislators.  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  the  urgent  business  of  the  next 
decade  will  be  to  use  this  ten  year  mora- 
torium for  Intensive  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  Its  wonderful  water  resources. 

Not  only  am  I  glad  to  be  back  in  the 
Northwest,  I  am  glad  to  be  back  In  the 
United  States.  Earlier  this  week  I  retiirned 
from  the  World  Power  Conference  in  Moscow. 
Russia.  Naturally  the  Russian  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  cast  its  shadow  over  the  con- 
ference which  was  attended  by  representa- 
tives from  48  nations,  including  Czecho- 
slovaiaa.  And  the  blackout  of  liard  news 
about  the  course  of  events  In  Prague  and 
Moscow  emphasized  the  vast  differences  that 
still  exist  between  free  society  and  the  Rus- 
sian society. 

However,  the  subject  I  wish  to  dlscusa 
today  is  not  water  development,  nor  Russian 
society.  It  is  a  new  set  of  attitudes  that  ap- 
pears to  be  fcvming  in  America  about  the 
proper  role  of  business  oorporatlons  and  of 
government  in  our  society.  There  is,  I  believe, 
unmistakable  evidence  of  a  rapprochement 
between    private    enterprise    and    liberalism. 

Any  discussion  of  Private  Enterprise  and 
New  Liberalism  poaes  the  threshold  problem 
of  defining  "liberalism." 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  Wisconsin  in  the 
1920's  and  early  1930*8  a  liberal  was  one  who 
supported  Robert  LaFoUette'a  particular 
brand  of  Republicanism.  When  I  moved  to 
Walla  Walla,  Washington,  in  1946.  I  found 


the  word  "liberal"  applied  chiefly  to  "New 
Deal  Spenders."  In  New  York  today  the  Lib- 
eral Party  is  composed  of  those  who,  gen- 
erally, find  the  Democrats  too  conservative 
but  none  the  leas  have  made  Republican 
Incumbent  Jacob  Javlts  their  candidate  for 
the  U.S.  Senate.  In  Europe  today,  we  fliicl 
ultra-conservative  right-wing  parties  whose 
names  contain  the  word  "liberal." 

Webster's  Third  New  International  Dic- 
tionary offers  several  definitions  of  the  word 
"liberal"  and  observes  that  "on  the  one  hand 
It  suggests  a  commendable  pragmatism,  tol- 
erance and  broadmindedness,  and  on  the 
other  a  highly  questionable  unorthodoxy, 
experlmentaUsm,  or  positive  irresponsibility.'' 
So,  I  suppose,  it  all  depends  on  your  point 
of  view. 

The  definition  I  like  best  Is  the  first  one 
set  forth  In  Webster's:  "one  that  is  open 
minded  or  not  strict  in  his  observance  oi 
orthodox,  traditional  or  established  forms  or 
ways."  And  that  Is  the  definition  around 
which  my  remarks  today  will  be  built. 

Liberals  of  my  generation  grew  up  wltli 
a  traditional  reliance  on  government  solu- 
tions to  pressing  social  problems — a  reliance 
expressed  often  In  the  liberal  thought  of  our 
day.  Pew  felt  that  curing  society's  Uls  was 
a  concern  of  business.  Indeed,  prevailing  lib- 
eral thought  when  Pranklln  Roosevelt  took 
his  first  Presidential  oath  of  office  would  not 
have  trusted  business  If  It  had  proposed  social 
uplift.  The  Old  Uberal  Faith  held  that  the 
chief  and  perhaps  sole  concern  of  business 
endeavor  was  monetary  profit.  Business,  es- 
pecially big  business,  was  thought  of  as 
materialistic,  selfish,  crass,  and  regarded  with 
suspicion  or  even  hostility.  What  was  good  for 
business,  liberal  doctrine  held,  probably  was 
not  good  for  the  country. 

Despite  a  general  adherence  to  this  view, 
there  were  notable  questioners  of  the  Old 
Palth.  Charles  Beard,  whose  Economic  Inter- 
pretation of  the  United  States  Constitution. 
1936.  attested  his  liberal  credentials,  argued 
in  his  later  book  The  Republic  that  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  our  people  depends  on  the 
dispersal  of  decision  making  among  many 
institutlons,  both  public  and  private.  Beard 
saw  danger  In  concentrating  too  much  de- 
cisional authority  In  any  institution,  includ- 
ing government.  Justice  Brandels.  surely  a 
liberal,  saw  evil  and  danger  In  bigness  of 
Institutions,  public  or  private.  And  James 
Bumham,  In  his  Managerial  Revolution,  con- 
tended that  with  the  separation  of  owner- 
ship from  management  in  publicly  held 
corporations,  it  made  little  difference  whether 
one  was  a  manager  In  business  or  govern- 
ment, he  would  face  the  same  problems  and 
meet  them  the  same  way. 

Permit  me  a  quick  aside  to  observe  that 
since  leaving  the  federal  government  a  year 
ago  to  Join  a  large  Investor-owned  company 
I  have  observed  striking  similarities  between 
management  in  big  govenunent  and  big 
business — similarities  in  seeking  public  sup- 
port for  programs  or  products  ...  in  moti- 
vating and  communicating  with  employees 
...  in  allocating  limited  capital  resources  in 
such  manner  as  to  achieve  optimum  results 
In  the  achievement  of  stated  objectives.  And 
in  red  tape. 

Today  the  Old  Faith— the  parochialism  of 
the  past— is  fading.  True,  many  citizens  of 
all  shades  of  poUtical  philosophy  retain 
doubts  about  the  obligation  or  the  propriety 
of  business  to  concern  itself  with  great  pub- 
lic problems.  But  a  Gallup  Poll  published  in 
July  shows  that  six  persons  m  10  think  cor- 
porations should  take  part  in  programs  to 
help  the  poor.  Surprisingly,  perhaps,  more 
stockholder  famiUes  than  non-stockowner 
famlUes  think  corporate  Involvement  Is 
proper.  And  among  aU  groups — white  and 
black,  yoxmg  and  old.  manager  and  worker, 
utUon  and  non-union.  Democrats,  Republi- 
cans and  Independents — this  attitude  has 
grown  significantly  In  the  past  year. 

Like  it  or  not,  today  we  find  business  in- 
volved In  a  hundred  ways  to  overcome  urban 
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decay,  bard  core  unemployment,  and  a  host 
of  other  problems  that  twenty  years  ago  were 
dealt  with  by  government  or  not  at  aU. 
Headlines  proclaim  business  programs  to  hire 
and  train  the  hard  core,  to  fill  gape  in  educa- 
tion, to  rebuild  slums,  to  clean  polluted  air 
and  water.  A  Wall  Street  Journal  survey  in 
Jime  19(18  reports  that  the  nation's  50  largest 
corporations  have  made  a  "fundamental  com- 
mitment" to  Involve  themselves  In  the  racial 
and  urban  crises.  Harvard  and  other  graduate 
schools  of  biislness  report  being  swamped 
with  enrollments  for  any  course  with  the 
word  "urban"  in  its  title.  A  Captain  of  In- 
dustry tells  an  advertising  convention  that 
a  new  dimension  has  been  added,  namely 
"selling  the  idea  and  fact  of  a  socially  re- 
sponsible company."  And  the  New  York 
Times  reports  that  a  new  watchword,  "social 
responslblUty,"  has  replaced  the  gospel  of 
"free  enterprise." 

That  this  change  has  taken  place  Is  per- 
haps more  Important  than  why.  But  to  ap- 
preciate fully  the  meaning  of  the  change, 
both  for  business  enterprises  and  for  the 
communities  of  which  they  are  part,  It  is 
helpful  to  consider  the  reasons. 

Not  surprisingly,  self-interest  appears  to  be 
the  prime  motivation.  If  cities  deteriorate, 
business  Investment  in  them  deteriorates. 
Conversely,  If  cities  fiotirish,  so  does  business. 
The  nation's  poor  represent  a  great  untapped 
market.  As  they  become  employed,  they  be- 
come purchasers.  They  also  become  taxpayers 
instead  of  tax-users.  They  become  part  of  the 
solution  rather  than  part  of  the  problem. 

There  are  other  reasons  of  self-interest  for 
business  involvement  In  social  problems.  One 
is  that  the  survival  of  free  society  depends 
upon  a  stable  and  well-educated  populace, 
with  respect  for  law  and  order.  Another  is 
that  business  corporations  need  a  larger  and 
more  skilled  pool  of  manpower  from  which 
to  hire.  StiU  another  U  the  difficulty  of  at- 
tracting to  business  careers  some  of  the 
brightest  college  graduates  who  today  prefer 
Jobs  with  direct  social  involvement. 

Without  this  degree  of  self-interest,  I 
doubt  that  biulness  would,  or  should,  be  do- 
ing as  much  as  It  Is.  But  there  Is  no  need 
to  apologize  for  the  relationship  between  so- 
cial progress  and  the  profit  motive.  The  most 
elBclent  economies  In  the  world,  and  those 
which  distribute  their  benefits  among  the 
people  most  widely  and  equitably,  are  orga- 
nized on  the  profit  principle.  How  fortunate, 
mdeed,  that  self-interest  and  public  Interest 
coincide  to  the  extent  they  do. 

Our  new  ABA  President,  WllUam  T.  Gossett, 
more  than  10  yean  ago  was  pointing  out  the 
"unity  of  (corporate)  Interests  and  those  of 
society"  while  questioning  "whether  the  cor- 
poratlen  has  reached  Its  full  potential  of  use- 
fulness to  society."  In  a  lecture  at  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University  In  1967,  entitled  "The 
Role  of  the  Corporate  Conscience."  Mr.  Gos- 
sett viewed  the  strength  of  corporations  as  an 
Integral  part  of  the  strength  of  America,  but 
perceived  that  "their  health  and  growth  rest 
upon  the  health  and  growth  of  America." 

A  second  reason  for  the  growing  acceptance 
by  business  of  more  and  more  social  respon- 
sibility Is  the  widespread  realization  that  the 
Job  Is  Just  too  big  to  be  done  by  government, 
alone.  It  wasn't  many  years  ago  that  the  fear 
was  "big  government."  We've  come  full  cycle. 
Now  top  government  officials  call  with  In- 
creasing frequency  and  Increasing  urgency 
for  help  from  the  business  sector,  and  vice 
versa.  The  late  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy, 
In  introducing  legislation  to  provide  Incen- 
tives for  more  private  Investment  In  urban 
poverty  areas,  deeeribed  failure  to  Involve 
and  rely  more  heavily  on  the  private  enter- 
prise system  as  "the  greatest  falltire  In  aai 
existing  poverty  efforts."  In  a  Senate  speech 
one  year  ago,  he  declared  that  "To  Ignore  the 
potential  contribution  of  private  enterprise 
Is  to  light  the  war  on  poverty  with  a  single 
platoon,  whUe  great  armies  are  left  to  stand 
aside." 


Idealogically,  the  new  reliance  on  help 
from  the  business  sector  presents  problems 
for  elected  officials  of  both  liberal  and  con- 
servative persuasion.  It  U  difficult  to  con- 
demn business  as  an  evil  force  while  at  the 
same  time  appealing  to  business  for  help  be- 
cause government  has  not  been  able  to  do 
the  Job.  Likewise,  It  Is  hard  to  complain 
about  "creeping  sodallam"  when  conserva- 
tive bankers  say  government  Is  not  doing 
enough  in  the  social  arena.  The  old  dichot- 
omy Is  blurring.  The  easy  distinctions  are 
disappearing.  The  differences  are  growing 
more  subtle. 

Senator  Warren  O.  Magnuson,  whose  dis- 
tinguished career  In  the  Congress  illustrates 
the  changes  of  liberal  viewpoint  toward  the 
role  of  business,  speaks  of  "a  new  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  mutual  confidence  rising  be- 
tween representatives  of  government  and  rep- 
resentatives of  industry. '  House  Majority 
Leader  Carl  Albert  declares  that  "the  line  be- 
tween business  and  government  is  much 
thlimer  than  It  used  to  be."  His  Republican 
counterpart.  Minority  Leader  Gerald  Ford, 
says  that  "On  the  government  side,  there  is 
certainly  not  the  antagonism  toward  busi- 
ness that  there  was  when  I  first  came  here 
(to  Congress)  19  years  ago."  And  Thomas 
Gates,  Chairman  of  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  and  former  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Jokingly  hopes  that  no  one  accuses  him  of 
being  "soft  on  government"  when  he  says 
that  government  and  business  today  have 
more  interests  in  common  than  in  conflict. 

A  third  reason  for  more  business  Involve- 
ment In  what  used  to  be  government's  ex- 
clusive domain  Is  that  business  does  Indeed 
have  something  to  offer.  Businessmen  are,  in 
ghettoes,  "the  cats  with  the  bread" — that  Is, 
they  have  the  Jobs  to  dispense.  Jobs,  along 
with  education,  ol  course,  are  the  keys  to 
breaking  the  cycle  of  poverty.  Laws  alone 
cannot  create  Jobs  or  confer  skills. 

In  this  regard,  the  cooperation  of  labor 
unions — with  their  power  to  encotirage  or 
discourage  minority  membership,  and  to  ex- 
pand or  ctirtail  apprentice  programs — Is  es- 
sential. The  company  I  work  for  has  the  full 
support  of  its  unions  In  Its  minority  hiring 
program  and  training  programs  for  school 
dropouts  and  other  hard  core  unemployed. 
Clifford  Alexander,  chairman  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Commission,  said 
recently  that  Con  Edison  has  the  best  em- 
ployment program  In  the  entire  utility  In- 
dustry and  for  this  reason  Is  a  company  the 
nation  can  be  proud  of. 

Business  also  has  unique  power  to  decide 
where  the  jobs  will  be.  Jobs  are  needed  most 
where  most  of  the  nation's  poor  people  live — 
In  the  central  dtles.  Commerce  and  industry 
may  have  helped  create  the  problem  by  fleeing 
the  core  city,  but  today  some  companies  re- 
turn to  the  city  to  face  the  problem  head  on. 
Control  Data  Corporation  is  building  a  com- 
puter parts  factory  In  the  very  section  of 
Minneapolis,  the  North  Side,  where  racial 
trouble  broke  out  a  year  ago;  Avco  is  put- 
ting a  printing  plant  In  the  predominantly 
Negro  Roxbury  section  of  Boston;  Western 
Electric  a  plant  In  the  center  of  Newark;  and 
IBM  one  m  the  hard-core  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
area  of  Brooklyn. 

So,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  question 
no  longer  Is  whether  business  "should"  or 
"will"  become  Involved,  but  "how"  and  "to 
what  extent"?  Those  questions,  however,  raise 
further  and  deeper  questions,  both  for  busi- 
nessmen and  for  liberals. 

Should  an  employer  ever  pass  over  the 
application  of  a  qualified  person  to  reach  the 
appUcatlon  of  an  Afro-American  or  Puerto 
Rlcan  who  Is  less  well  qualified?  Would  this 
be  fair  to  the  qtiaUfled  applicant?  Would  it 
be  fair  to  the  stockholders?  Should  a  com- 
pany Improve  a  property  when  It  knows  that 
the  Improvements  wlU  raise  taxes,  or  should 
It  try  to  squeeze  a  few  more  years'  use  out 
of  the  property  while  It  becomes  a  blight  In 
the  community?  If  you're  a  utility  executive. 


do  you  spend  $2  million  extra  to  make  a 
generating  station  look  better,  and  perhaps 
build  a  playground  next  door  to  It? 

Not  all  these  questions  can  be  answered 
on  a  straight  dollars  and  cents  basis,  nor 
should  they  be.  True,  the  decision-maker  m 
business  must  always  take  into  account  his 
investors  who  are  entitled  to  earn  a  fair 
return  on  the  investment  of  their  savings.  If 
a  particular  company  does  not  offer  Investors 
a  reasonable  return,  they  will  place  their  sav- 
ings wltb  another  company  that  does.  And  If 
the  economy  does  not  produce  adequate  prof- 
its for  reinvestment  In  new  means  of  pro- 
duction, our  national  standard  of  living  must 
fall.  The  program  Is  to  strike  a  proper  bal- 
ance between  profit  needs  and  social  needs. 
As  citizens,  whether  liberal  or  conservative, 
we  all  must  face  the  kinds  of  questions  Hazel 
Henderson  poses  in  the  most  recent  issue  of 
the  Harvard  Business  Review.  What  kind  of 
changes  will  the  trend  toward  more  biasiness 
Involvement  bring  about  In  our  ways  of  do- 
ing things  In  society  as  a  whole?  Will  local, 
state  and  federal  govemmente  abdicate  re- 
sponsibilities that  should  be  theirs,  leaving 
It  to  corporate  managers  to  make  social  and  _ 
moral  decisions  for  which  they  may  be  ill- 
equipped,  and  who  are  in  no  way  account- 
able to  the  voters  for  their  decisions?  "If 
we,  through  our  government,"  she  warns, 
"abdicate  areas  of  public  concern,  then  we 
abdicate  all  rights  to  criticize  performance, 
and  we  may  find  It  increasingly  difficult  to 
regain  control  of  the  situation." 

Businessmen  such  as  Thomas  Gates  do  not 
want  to  go  back  to  the  "angry  old  ways"  of 
Shrillness  and  hostility,  but  warn  'neither 
do  we  wish  to  suffocate  in  a  cloud  of  har- 
mony and  togetherness."  Mr.  Gates  urges 
"creative  tensions"  In  which  neither  side  is 
suspicious  of  the  other,  but  each  is  watch- 
ful. Public  officials  such  as  Robert  Wood, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  hope  they  never 
see  the  day  when  public-private  partnership 
Is  so  "melded"  that  the  free  exchange  ol 
criticism  is  stifled.  Mr.  Wood  holds  that  "so- 
ciety Is  best  served  by  a  mix  of  competitive 
spirit  and  cooperation." 

I  remain  optimistic  that  business  will  take 
an  increasing  share  of  respKjnslblllty  for 
meeting  society's  problems  without  sacri- 
ficing the  profits  that  our  economy  must 
generate.  I  am  optimistic  too  that  as  we  gain 
experience  the  necessary  new  accommoda- 
tions between  government  and  business  can 
be  foimd.  These  new  accommodations,  I  sug- 
gest, may  constitute  the  new  liberalism  of 
our  times. 

FINANCING  URBAN  MASS  TRANS- 
PORTA-nON— SPEECH  BY  MAYOR 
J.  D.  BRAMAN,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
urban  areas  of  the  United  States  are 
strangling  on  their  own  traffic  congestion. 
In  order  that  all  citizens  will  have  full 
access  to  their  community,  it  is  Impera- 
tive that  we  develop  a  truly  balanced 
transportation  plan  where  each  mode 
complements  the  other.  To  do  this  will 
require  financing  in  substantial  amounts 
on  an  assured  basis.  Some  of  the  most 
perceptive  observations  on  this  subject 
have  been  made  by  my  good  and  able 
friend  J.  D.  Braman.  mayor  of  Seattle. 
Wash.  As  spokesman  for  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  UjS.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  he  has  become  an  ac- 
knowledged leader  in  this  highly  com- 
plex field.  Typical  of  the  quality  of  what 
we  have  come  to  expect  from  this  man 
is  a  speech  which  he  made  before  the 
American  Transit  Association  In  Cleve- 
land Just  this  week.  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  that  hi  i  statement  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  at  tl  lis  point. 

10  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  pe  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

FXNANCXNO    UuriiN    MASS   TmANSPOlTATlOM 

(Speech  by  Maji>r  J.  D.  Braman.  city  of 
Seattle,  Amer  can  Transit  Association, 
Cleveland,  Ohl  i,  September  17,  1968) 

I  crisis  In  urban  America 
which  all  agree— the  rea- 
sons for  this  crl^s  are  many  and  the  solu- 
tions are  debatat  le.  In  my  view,  solving  the 
transportation  dljemma  will  not  alone  solve 
However,  we  miut  resolve 
transportation  problems  if 


we  are  to  even   I  «gln   to  hope  that  we  are 
making  progress  In  our  cities. 

President  John  on  recently  made  the  point 
In  the  following  r  lanner: 

■'In  the  next  4<  years  we  must  completely 
renew  our  cities.  The  alternative  Is  disaster. 
Oaplng  needs  mv  st  be  met  In  health.  In  edu- 
cation, in  job  op  tortunltles,  in  bousing,  and 
not  a  single  one  at  these  needs  can  be  fully 
met  until  we  re  mild  our  vmat  tranaporta- 
-  Hon  gyatems." 

.  In,  jpy  admin  Lstration  I  have  assigned 
number  one  prtoi  Ity  to  developing  a  compre- 
hensive transpor  atlon  plan  which  will  give 
all.  citizens  full    tccess  to  their  community. 

Someone  once  aid  to  me  that  mass  trans- 
portation was  an  emotional  Issue.  Increased 
service  demands,  loupled  with  spiraling  costs, 
is  enough  to  mt  Ice  anyone  emotional,  but 
that  was  not  the  point  he  was  making.  To 
the  Individual  w  lo  must  rely  upon  public 
transportation  fo '  his  mobility,  travel  pat- 
terns become  one  of  the  most  Important  ele- 
ments of  his  life  He  must  accommodate  to 
particular  schedi  les  as  well  as  to  service 
patterns  over  wb  ch,  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses, he  has  no  control.  Those  members  of 
our  society  who  find  themselves  or  even 
believe  they  are  being  frustrated  socially, 
will  often  rebel  tgainst  what  they  feel  are 
the  inequities  ol  the  transit  system.  Many 
point  to  the  beg  inning  of  the  modem  civil 
rights  movement  as  having  occurred  in  Mont- 
gomery, Alabami ,  when  a  bus  boycott  was 
put  on  under  tt  e  leadership  of  a  recently 
arrived  and  ver '  young  Reverend  Martin 
Luther  King.  Thi  time  spent  In  commuting 
by  the  residents  of  Watts  is  said  to  have 
been  a  substantlt  1  factor  In  bringing  on  the 
disturbances  tha  i  took  place  in  that  com- 
munity. In  my  o  ra  city,  the  black  commu- 
nity has  been  mist  militant  on  what  they 
consider  the  ini  dequacies  of  our  present 
system.  They  ha  ^e,  however,  also  involved 
themselves  In  tt  e  planning  of  the  future 
form  of  our  trai  sportatlon  net. 

Our  Model  Cltl<  s  program  encompasses  our 
minority  area,  a  id  the  most  vital  element 
of  our  program  ioncerns  itself  with  trans- 
portation, which  will  be  the  vertebrae  about 
which  we  will  de  'elop  our  plan.  My  remarks 
are  not  intendec  as  criticisms  of  anyone's 
transportation  sj  stem,  but  rather  are  used 
to  illustrate  the  act  that,  like  it  or  not,  the 
social  ImpUcatloi  s  of  operating  a  transporta- 
tion system  are  profound  and  cannot  be 
avoided. 

Now  that  I  hav  i  posed  the  problem — what, 
If  anything,  can  we  do  about  It?  The  time 
has  come,  as  I  se !  it,  to  free  ourselves  from 
the  traditional  c  )nstralnts  wltl"  which  we 
have  approached  the  problem  of  the  mass 
movement  of  pec  }le. 

Traditionally,  t  le  fare  box  has  been  the 
yardstick  by  whlc  i  we  Justified  the  building 
of  a  transit  systei  a.  Fare  levels  plus  volume 
of  usage  were  the  all  important  criteria.  In- 
tolerable traffic  Js  ms  resulted  in  some  com- 
munities subsldU  ing  the  fare  box  for  the 
purpose  of  relievl  ig  the  strangulating  con- 
gestion. These  are  the  measures  of  the  past. 


Today,  gentlemen,  if  we  are  satisfied  with 
a  system  which  simply  moves  people  and 
goods  efficiently — we  have  not  done  our  fob. 

A  mass  transportation  system  must  have 
as  its  primary  purpose  the  enhancement  of 
the  quality  of  the  environment.  In  develop- 
ing a  system,  care  should  be  given  to  assure 
that  meaningful  community  values  will 
either  be  maintained  or  enhanced.  Also  that 
future  development  will  maximize  that 
which  is  desirable,  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  transit  which  is  safe,  convenient 
and  at  a  fare  which  makes  it  available  to  the 
traveling  public.  To  accomplish  these  ends, 
planning  and  approval  processes  should  be 
structured  to  give  appropriate  consideration 
to  environmental  criteria.  This  is  an  entirely 
new  approach  and  poses  formidable  financial 
questions  for  both  the  private  and  public 
operator.  I  will  attempt  to  suggest  answers 
to  these  questions  as  we  proceed  with  this 
discussion. 

When  a  new  freeway  is  constructed,  the 
benefits  to  the  public  are  immediately  obvi- 
ous— high  speed  access  to  the  Central  City; 
seventy  miles  an  hour  through  areas  which 
prevloiisly  had  been  tortuously  slow.  Dis- 
tance becomes  measured  in  minutes  rather 
than  miles.  What  Is  not  so  obvious  or  as 
pleasant  to  contemplate  are  the  social  costs 
which  may  also  result.  The  ribbon  of  a  high 
speed  freeway  can  also  result  in  a  disrup- 
tion of  the  social  fabric  of  communities 
through  which  It  passes.  People,  families, 
neighborhoods,  and  community  growth  pat- 
terns all  become  the  victims  of  ruthless  plan- 
ning and  of  the  Impact  of  substantial  land 
taking  in  metropolitan  areas.  This  does  not 
have  to  be  the  case. 

Urban  transportation  should  be  guided  by 
the  following  considerations: 

1.  An  urban  transportation  system  should 
be  a  tool  for  shaping  the  growth  of  the  met- 
ropolitan area  and  should  have  as  its  pri- 
mary purpose  the  Improvement  of  the  quality 
of  the  environment. 

2.  There  should  be  a  locally  evolved  solu- 
tion that  reflects  a  balance  of  transportation 
modes  most  appropriate  for  that  particular 
area. 

3.  Preferential  funding  should  not  be  the 
basis  upon  which  mode  selection  Is  made. 

4.  In  order  that  transF>ortatlon  systems 
can  be  planned  and  programmed  intelligent- 
ly, assured  long-term  funding  for  all  selected 
modes  is  essential. 

Seattle,  along  with  Chicago.  Baltimore,  and 
a  few  other  communities,  is  using  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  Design  Team  Ap- 
proach in  planning  new  coordinated  systems. 
To  a  perhaps  lesser  degree,  this  approach 
can  also  be  used  In  extending  and  Improv- 
ing existing  systems.  Our  feeling  is  that  the 
ultimate  plan  should  not  reflect  the  domi- 
nance of  any  one  discipline.  Rather,  we 
should  bring  together  at  the  Inception  a  col- 
lection of  skills  all  of  whom,  working  cooper- 
atively, will  produce  a  final  product  that  rep- 
resents a  blending  of  each,  hopefully,  in  the 
right  proportion.  The  basic  assumption  Is 
that  there  are  environmental,  social,  and 
economic  considerations  which  should  also 
be  explored  and  develo{}ed  as  a  component 
of  our  transportation  plan.  The  design  team 
will  consist  of  an  engineer,  an  economist, 
an  architect,  an  urban  designer,  and,  most 
Importantly,  the  elected  official  or  policy 
maker.  Other  skills  should  be  added  as  ap- 
propriate. The  url>an  design  specialist  adds 
a  dimension  which  has  hitherto  not  been 
available.  He  is  an  Individual  who,  by  train- 
ing and  experience,  bridges  several  of  the 
skills  Involved  and.  In  addition,  he  should 
be  capable  of  relating  the  total  project  to 
the  community  and  vice  versa.  It  Is  also  Im- 
perative that  the  decision  maker  be  actively 
Involved  on  a  continuing  basis.  The  point 
of  all  this  Is  that  the  community  viewpoint 
is  made  a  part  of  the  project  and  the  ulti- 


mate plan  represents  a  product  which  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people  and  compatible  with 
community  goals. 

I  recognize  that  I  am  inviting  you  gentle- 
men to  concern  yourselves  with  difficult 
problems  at  a  time  when  you  feel  that  you 
win  be  doing  well  to  resolve  the  problems 
with  which  you  are  presently  burdened. 

Recent  developments  have  convinced  me 
that  the  question  is  not  whether  those  m 
urb«n  transportation  planning  are  going  to 
involve  themselves  with  the  social  problems, 
for  such  Involvement  is  essential.  People  in 
city  after  city  have  demonstrated  they  will 
not  passively  accept  plans  which  have  not 
had  the  benefit  of  citizen  participation.  In 
my  opinion,  this  Is  a  fact  of  life  which, 
difficult  as  it  may  be,  I  think  we  will  all 
have  to  adjust  to. 

The  transit  operator  will  of  necessity  re- 
quire financial  support,  beyond  the  fare  box, 
to  the  extent  that  it  Is  needed  to  assure  a 
viable  operation.  The  history  of  this  country 
strongly  supports  this  philosophy,  and  we 
have  developed  the  most  sophisticated  trans- 
portation system  in  the  world.  The  railroads 
were  the  beneficiaries  of  millions  of  acres  of 
land  in  the  nineteenth  century,  to  assure  the 
development  of  a  cross  country  rail  system 
which  was  an  essential  to  the  development 
of  our  country.  Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  and  are 
continuing  to  be  spent  to  create  an  air  trans- 
port system  which  has  given  an  incredible 
mobility  to  our  enormously  large  country. 
Billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  have  been 
put  into  our  Interstate  Highway  System, 
which  has  provided  a  magnificent  linkage 
between  our  metropolitan  centers.  These 
systems  have  been  developed  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayer,  and  a  good  Investment  In 
each  case  it  was.  This  same  type  of  progres- 
sive thinking  must  now  be  applied  to  solv- 
ing the  transportation  problem  of  urban 
America. 

With  traditional  American  resourcefulness, 
the  transportation  Industry  is  adjusting  to 
meet  the  challenge.  This,  however,  must  be 
done  with  the  assistance  of  the  government. 
We  cannot  expect  systems,  whether  privately 
or  publicly  owned,  to  be  self  sufficient  if 
we  are  making  demands  for  services  which 
do  not  meet  the  criteria  of  good  economics. 
The  community  values  inherent  in  a  con- 
tinuing coordinated  comprehensive  trans- 
portation plan  are  os  important,  that  one  of 
the  best  possible  uses  of  our  tax  dollar  Is  to 
make  sure  that  such  a  plan  is  implemented. 

In  developing  a  transportation  system  for 
a  region,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  It  should 
be  privately  owned  and  operated  wherever 
that  Is  possible.  If  circumstances  require, 
there  may  be  a  combination  of  private  and 
public  ownership.  There  will  l>e  some  areas 
where  public  ownership  will  be  required.  We 
must,  however,  be  certain  that  there  is  an 
accommodation  between  private  and  public 
ownership,  or  we  will  only  compound  an 
already  difficult  problem. 

Metropolitan  areas  should  evolve  their 
own  transportation  solutions.  In  that  con- 
nection, the  requirement  of  the  1962  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  that  communities  of  50.000 
or  over  have  a  regional  continuing,  coordi- 
nated comprehensive  transportation  plan  is 
a  good  one.  I  would  suggest  two  cautions: 
(1)  the  plan  should  be  combined  with  a 
comprehensive  land  use  plan,  and  (2)  it 
should  reflect  an  effort  to  treat  all  modes  ob- 
jectively in  evolving  the  plan. 

In  my  opinion,  the  success  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  Program  can  largely  be  attributed 
to  a  partnership  which  made  sense.  The 
states  to  figure  out  their  highway  needs  and 
coordinate  with  adjoining  systems — the  fed- 
eral government  to  collect  and  administer 
the  funds  and  to  act  in  an  advisory  role  to 
the  states.  I  propose  that  this  same  type  of 
partnership  be  established  with  each  metro- 
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poUtan  region  being  the  partner  which  has 
the  complete  responsibility  for  evolving  its 
own  solution  and  coordinating  that  with  the 
contiguous  systems.  The  federal  government 
could  continue  in  the  same  role  it  has  with 
states.  The  important  thing  is  that  each  area 
work  out  Its  own  logical  system.  What  is  ap- 
propriate for  Phoenix  will  have  no  relation- 
ship to  Pittsburgh,  and  what  is  excellent  for 
Seattle  will  probably  make  no  sense  in 
Cleveland. 

Developments  of  the  last  few  years  have 
given  me  hope  that  we  are  making  progress 
in  a  substantial  sense.  The  creation  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  has  given  the 
country  a  means  by  which  various  policies 
and  modes  can  be  brought  together  to  cre- 
ate a  logical  and  interrelated  network.  This 
assimilation  has  not  been  without  its  pains, 
but,  m  my  opinion,  this  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous gain  for  those  of  us  concerned  with 
transportation . 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  Alan  S. 
Boyd,  recently  said : 

"Each  urban  area  must  decide  for  Itself 
what  kind  of  transp>ortatlon  system  best  suits 
Its  needs,  and  before  It  can  decide  that,  It 
must  decide  what  kind  of  city  it  wants  to  be, 
bow  It  wants  to  grow,  and  what  shape  it 
wants  to  take." 

Secretary  Boyd  has  demonstrated  a  sensi- 
tivity to  urban  problems  which  pleases  me  a 
great  deal  and  gives  hope  of  assistance  to 
come. 

By  Executive  Order,  President  Johnson  cre- 
ated an  Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration 
within  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
This  places  the  transportations  needs  of 
metropolitan  America  on  an  equal  basis  with 
Highways,  Aviation,  and  Railroads.  The  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment will  continue  to  have  a  major  role  in 
the  planning  phase  of  urban  transportation. 
Paul  Sltton  has  been  nominated  to  be  the 
first  administrator  of  this  new  division,  and 
I  feel  confident  that  he  will  do  a  good  Job. 
The  keystone  to  the  success  of  the  Inter- 
state System  was  the  assured  funding  source. 
As  all  of  you  are  aware,  the  only  way  that 
you  can  Intelligently  plan  a  capital  improve- 
ment program  is  to  know  that  funds  will  be 
available  on  an  assured  basis.  That  we  will 
soon  have  completed  our  41,000  miles  of 
Interstate  Highways  is  proof  positive  to  me 
that  the  Trust  Fund  concept  is  worthy  of 
imitation.  The  gasoline  tax  this  year  will 
generate  over  four  billion  dollars  exclusively 
for  highway  construction,  and  that  amount 
is  sorely  needed  and  will  be  vrlsely  spent. 
Compare  this  amotmt  with  the  175  million 
doUars  that  wlU  be  available  for  the  entire 
United  States  for  the  Urban  Mass  Transit 
Program.  This  comparatively  minor  amount 
does  not  respond  to  the  need,  but  worse  than 
that  compounds  the  problem  by  inducing 
plaimers  to  choose  programs  which  are  al- 
ready funded  as  against  alternatives  which 
they  much  prefer,  but  which  aren't  funded. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  have  given  consider- 
able time  and  analysis  to  this  problem  and 
have  reached  some  tentative  conclusions.  It 
Is  important  to  note  that  during  this  process 
we  have  had  excellent  communications  with 
the  various  interested  organizations,  such  as 
the  National  Association  of  County  Offlcials, 
the  American  Pulic  Works  Association,  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  Of- 
ficials, the  Highviray  Research  Board,  and 
last  but  not  least,  with  your  association. 
While  not  always  agreeing  completely,  these 
organizations  have  developed  a  rapport 
stronger.  I  believe,  than  has  ever  existed  be- 
fore and  which  augurs  well  for  the  future. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  highway 
needs  are  going  to  be  greater  than  available 
funds  for  many  years  to  come.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  beUeve  that  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 


should  continue  to  be  reserved  for  highway 
construction  with  emphasis  after  1972  on 
the  needs  of  the  Urban  areas.  However,  my 
approval  is  conditioned  on  the  creation  of  a 
similar  trust  fund  reserved  for  the  financing 
of  Improved  bus  systems  and,  in  some  cases, 
rail  systems  to  supplement  highways  and  ar- 
terial streets.  It  makes  no  sense  to  develop 
a  coordinated  transportation  plan  and  then 
to  Implement  one  facet  of  that  plan.  We 
must  proceed  on  a  rational  basis  which  ad- 
dresses Itself  to  the  total  transporatlon  need 
and  not  simply  to  one  element  of  that  need. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  transportation 
taxes  going  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  of  over  one  billion  dollars  a 
year.  To  earmark  this  money  for  transit  fa- 
cilities would  enable  many  communities  in 
this  country  to  start  thinking  seriously  about 
solving  their  problems.  This  approach  ap- 
peals to  me  because  it  has  been  proven  to  be 
a  workable  concept.  The  Important  thing, 
however.  Is  that  funding  for  what  I  call  the 
Public  Transportation  Account  should  be 
done  on  an  assured  basis  and  not  subject  to 
the  vagaries  of  annual  appropriations. 

Our  subject  is  transportation,  but  our 
problem  in  the  conmiunlty  of  tomorrow.  The 
vrisdom  with  which  we  make  our  decisions 
will  determine  the  nature  of  the  conmiunl- 
tlee  In  which  oiur  children  and  their  children 
will  live.  We  are  the  custodians  of  tomor- 
row's patterns  of  living.  We  must  choose 
wisely. 

Thank  you. 


effective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  previous  classification  of  the 
Mount  Jefferson  Primitive  Area  is  hereby 
abolished. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  language  of  the  House  amendment  is 
the  identical  language  that  was  passed 
by  the  Senate,  but  because  of  an  error 
on  the  part  of  the  Journal  clerk  of  the 
House,  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the 
Senate  bill  was  stricken,  even  though  the 
two  bills  were  Identical,  and  the  text  of 
the  House  bill  as  reported  by  the  House 
Interior  Committee  was  substituted  in 
lieu  of  the  Senate  language. 

In  order  to  complete  legislative  con- 
sideration ol  this  bill,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DESIGNATION  OF  MOUNT  JEFFER- 
SON WILDERNESS,  WILLAMETTE, 
DESCHUTES,  AND  MOUNT  HOOD 
NATIONAL  FORESTS,  OREG. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  2751. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2751)  to  designate  the  Mount  Jefferson 
Wilderness,  Willamette,  Deschutes,  and 
Mount  Hood  National  Forests,  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  which  was,  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That.  In  accordance  with  subsection  3(b) 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  September  3,  1964 
(78  Stat.  891).  the  area  classified  as  the 
Motmt  Jefferson  Primitive  Area,  with  the 
■  proposed  additions  thereto  and  deletions 
therefrom,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Mount  Jefferson  Wilderness — Pro- 
posed," dated  July  1968,  which  is  on  file  and 
available  for  public  Inspection  in  the  Office 
of  the  Chief,  Forest  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  hereby  designated  as  the 
Mount  Jefferson  Wilderness  within  and  as  a 
part  of  Willamette,  Deschutes,  and  Mount 
Hood  National  Forests,  comprising  an  area  of 
approximately  one  hundred  thousand  acres. 
Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiu-e 
shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of  the 
Mount  Jefferson  Wilderness  with  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  such  description  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in 
this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That  correction 
of  clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  such 
legal  description  and  map  may  be  made. 

Sec.  3.  The  Mount  Jefferson  Wilderness 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  desig- 
nated by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except 
that  any  reference  in  such  provisions  to  the 


INTENTION  TO  TAKE  UP  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  INDEPEND- 
ENT OFFICES  APPROPRIATION 
BILL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  one  thing  for  the  beheflt  of  the 
Senate,  so  it  will  be  in  the  Record  to- 
morrow? It  was  the  intention  of  the 
leadership,  after  the  pending  legislation 
was  passed,  to  bring  up  the  conference 
report  on  the  Independent  offices  appro- 
priation bill,  which  is  ready.  Considera- 
tion of  the  pending  bill  lasted  longer 
than  was  expected. 

Many  Senators  have  questions  to  ask 
about  the  conference  report.  So,  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators,  I  wish  to  state  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  action  on  the  pending 
bill  tomorrow,  we  will  bring  up  the  con- 
ference rejjort,  which  is  a  privileged  mat- 
ter. I  do  not  think  it  will  take  too  long. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  I  understood  the 
Senator  correctly,  it  is  his  thought  that 
following  the  conclusion  of  action  on 
the  pending  bill,  the  conference  report 
will  be  the  next  order  of  business. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  the  leader- 
ship will  lay  down  the  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill  and  then,  because  the  conference 
report  is  a  privileged  matter,  will  set  the 
Defense  appropriation  bill  aside  for  a 
few  minutes  so  the  Senate  can  adopt 
the  conference  report  on  the  independent 
oflBces  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjoununent  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
September  24,  1968,  at  10  ajn. 
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Mr.  8PONC .  Mr.  President,  the  Vir- 
Rina  Museum  >f  Fine  Arts  at  Richmond, 
through  the  :  ears,  haa  Introduced  in- 
novations thai  larger  museums  in  the 
country  not  <iily  should  emulate,  but 
envy. 

The  Vlrglnl«  museum  is  the  first  State- 
supported  muieum  In  the  country,  es- 
tablished by  t  ie  Virginia  Legislature  In 
1936  with  a  mi  ndate  to  "promote  educa- 
tion in  the  ret  Im  of  art  throughout  the 
Commonwealt  i." 
Tlie  museui  i  has  more  than  fulfilled 
-  thl»  mandate.  In  addition  to  dally  tours 
by  schoolchlld  -en  in  the  Richmond  area, 
the  museum  las  four  artmobiles — an- 
other first — w  lilch.  crammed  with  art 
treasures,  trav  el  the  entire  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  art!  nobiles  bring  museum  ex- 
hibits to  perse  OS  in  outlying  sections  of 
Virginia  who  night  not  otherwise  have 
access  to  the  i  auseum.  The  exhibits  are 
presented  in  m  iich  the  same  manner  that 
they  are  preset  ted  in  the  musetim  proper. 
There  are  f(  ur  such  artmobiles,  each 
having  a  spec:  He  purpose;  one,  serving 
primarily  smal  1  towns  and  villages ;  two 
serving  larger  ;ommunltles  where  there 
are  affiliated  chapters  of  the  museum; 
and  the  last.  ;  ind  most  recent,  serving 
colleges  and  universities  having  art 
departments. 

The  Virginia  museum  also  has  a  suc- 
cessful theat<  r-ln-resldente  program 
employing  sev  sn  professionals  and  a 
great  number  jf  local  volunteers,  who 
perform  In  a  theater  wing  completed 
in  1953.  The  th  later  group  has  expanded 
to  the  extent  hat  It  has  a  small  road 
company  playl)  ig  in  affiliated  towns. 

Mr.  Preside!  t.  the  activities  of  the 
Virginia  Musei  m  of  Fine  Arts  would  be 
of  interest  to  e  ^ery  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, so  I  ask  ui  anlmous  consent  that  an 
article  written  by  Miss  Edith  Undeman 
and  published  n  a  recent  edition  of  the 


Baltimore  Sun 


sions  of  Remar  is. 


be  printed  In  the  Exten- 


There  being 
was  ordered  to 
as  follows: 


no  objection,  the  article 
>e  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 


VnonnA  Musi  dm:  Abt  worn  Bvxbtbodt 


(By 

A  muTCTim. 
Is  "a  building  oi 
scientific 
manent  value  arc 

For  Leslie 
glnla  Musetim  o 
that  definition 
phlloeophy  of 

A  museum,  be 
a  place  but  an 
posltory,  but  th« 
mance  and 
plode  in  all 

"Art  is  for 
(or  tbose  wbo  Uvt 


Edith  Undeman) 
sordlng  to  the  dictionary, 
place  where  worlu  of  art, 
IS  or  other  objects  of  per- 
kept  and  displayed." 
Che4k,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Vlr- 
Flne  Arts  in  Richmond, 
d  oesn't  half  encompass  his 
wh  tt  a  museum  should  be. 
>ellevee,  should  not  be  Just 
ajlventure;  not  merely  a  re- 
core  from  which  the  ro- 
of great  art  can  ex- 


exclt<  ment 


dlrec  Uons. 
eve  ybody 


he  says.  "Not  Just 
in  Richmond  and  can  get 


to  the  museum.  That's  why  this  building  has 
long  outgrown  the  dusty  word,  'museum.' 
Today  we  have  37  afflllates  throughout  the 
state  and  we  serve  them  and  other  localities 
with  o\ir  Artmobiles  and,  for  the  past  two 
years,  with  touring  programs  of  drama,  dance 
and  music." 

MElfBBltSHIP    nCXKDS    11,000 

Mr.  Cheek  has  accomplished  a  gargantuan 
feat  In  20  years.  When  he  came  to  Virginia 
in  1948  the  museum  had  a  membership  of 
800  persons.  Today  the  roster  exceeds  11.000. 
The  original  structure — handsome  outside, 
usually  dull  inside— has  tripled  in  size  with 
more  additions  to  come. 

No  longer  does  a  visitor  hear  his  footsteps 
resounding  through  near-empty  balls.  More 
likely  hell  have  to  skirt  a  gaggle  of  school 
children  gaping  at  the  fabulous  Faberge  Eas- 
ter Eggs,  walk  around  a  study  group  viewing 
a  loan  exhibit  of  modern  architecture:  meet 
out-of-town  visitors  In  the  spooky  Egyptian 
complex,  complete  with  crypt-cradled 
mxunmy,  or  run  Into  a  cluster  of  coUege  art 
majors  discussing  the  work  of  contemporary 
Virginia  artists. 

The  metamorphosis  is  due  partly  to  Mr. 
Cheek's  flair  for  showmanship  In  revolution- 
izing exhibition  methods,  and  partly  to  the 
steady  succession  of  loan  exhibits  which 
range  over  the  field  of  art,  crafts,  artifacts 
or  anything  else  that  delights  the  eye.  stimu- 
lates the  imagination  and  creates  a  little 
talk  8  ^und  town. 

"Exhibitions  have  to  be  entertaining,"  Mr. 
Cheek  insists.  "People  resent  the  feeling  that 
they're  being  educated,  so  I've  tried  to  couple 
our  exhibits  with  subtle  explanations  and 
Interpretations.  When  people  are  having  a 
good  time,  they  don't  realize  they're  being 
educated,  but  a  lot  rubs  off  on  them." 

About  five  years  after  Mr.  Cheek  arrived  at 
the  Museum,  the  first  Artmoblle  was  sent 
out  over  the  state.  This  was  his  solution  to 
the  mandate  set  down  by  the  legislature  in 
1936  In  establishing  the  first  state-supported 
art  museum  in  the  country,  a  mandate  to 
promote  education  in  the  realm  of  art 
"throughout  the  Commonwealth." 

CKAicMXO  wrrR  •nxABJnxs 

The  Artmoblle,  a  veritable  muaetun-on- 
wheels,  was  crammed  with  art  treasures  as 
dramatically  displayed  as  in  the  museum 
proper.  Unique  In  the  nation,  Artmoblle  I 
proved  much  more  Intriguing  and  accessible 
to  the  public  than  had  the  former  boxed 
traveling  exhibits,  dispatched  from  home 
base  and  hung  on  the  waUs  of  various  schools, 
colleges,  clubs  and  small  galleries. 

There  now  are  four  ArtmobUes,  each  with 
a  special  program. 

ArtmobUe  I  changes  its  exhibitions  every 
two  years  and  appears  In  scores  of  small 
towns  and  vUlages  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  Virginia  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Artmoblle  n  is  sent  into  larger  towns  and 
cities  where  the  Virginia  Mxisevun  has  af- 
filiated chapters.  Its  exhibits  are  changed 
every  six  months  and  its  schedule  is  supple- 
mented by  Artmoblle  in. 

ArtmobUe  rv.  Inaugurated  in  1966,  car- 
ries works  of  major  Importance  to  colleges 
and  universities  having  art  departments. 

This  "for  coUege  only"  traveling  musuem 
Is  an  extension  of  Bfr.  Cheek's  experience  at 
the  CoUege  of  WUliam  and  Mary  at  Williams- 
burg, Va.,  where,  in  1936,  he  taught  the  his- 
tory of  architecture,  stimulated  the  authori- 
ties to  set  up  classes  for  other  forms  of  art 
and  eventuaUy  established  the  state's  first 
Department  of  Pine  Arts. 

His  conviction  then,  as  now.  was  that  It's 
one  thing  to  teach  and  talk  about  art  but  a 
good  deal  more  advantageous  If  students  can 


see  what  they're  studying.  Knowing  of  some 
excellent  loan  exhibits,  he  had  them  sent  to 
the  college,  displayed  them  so  that  stu- 
dents— and  townspeople — were  enthralled. 

OmOWD   BALTIMORE    POST 

An  Immediate  result  was  that  a  visitor 
from  Baltimore  happ>ened  to  see  Mr.  Cheek's 
innovations,  liked  what  he  saw  and  offered 
the  young  man  the  directorship  of  the  Baltl- 
more  Museum  of  Art.  With  no  previous  ex- 
perience in  what  he  amiably  calls  "the  mu- 
seum racket."  Mr.  Cheek  revamped  out- 
moded exhibition  methods  and,  in  his  three 
years  there,  sent  attendance,  memberships 
and  collections  soaring. 

Today,  largely  due  to  Mr.  Cheek's  example 
at  William  and  Mary,  sixteen  Virginia  col- 
leges have  full-fiedged  art  departments,  but 
few  of  them  have  art  collections  of  any  sig. 
nlflcance.  Through  the  medium  of  Artmoblle 
rv.  the  state's  educational  institutions  can 
see  such  treasures  as  the  KaroUk  Collection 
from  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
Walter  Chrysler  collection,  the  internation- 
ally famed  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Mellon  and  exhibits  that  range  from  primi- 
tive art  to  modem  works. 

Mr.  Cheek's  premise  that  "art  is  for  every- 
body" recognizes  that  all  people  don't  prefer 
the  same  sort  of  art.  Hence,  he  was  eager  to 
expand  the  museum's  scope  Into  the  dynamic 
as  well  as  the  static  arts.  A  theater  wing  w.is 
completed  In  1963  to  present  a  full  season  of 
drama,  dance,  music  and  films. 

The  first  theater  In  the  country  to  become 
part  of  a  museum.  It  seats  about  500  and  em- 
ploys a  professional  staff  of  seven,  backed  by 
scores  of  volunteer  actors,  stage  hands  and 
other  technicians.  Each  season  includes  hve 
plays,  four  offerings  of  the  Dance  Society. 
four  cliamber  music  programs  and  a  series  of 
ten  art,  foreign  and  vintage-Hollywood  films. 

The  theater  is  used  solely  for  Virginia 
Museum  events  and  is  not  available  to  out- 
side organizations.  It  took  three  years  for  the 
playhouse  to  hit  its  stride  financially  and 
artistically,  but  it  Is  now  self-sustaining. 

COrPEE  AND  EXHIBITS 

As  an  extra  added  attraction,  Mr.  Cheek 
Instituted  30-mlnute  intermissions  on  thea- 
ter nights  and  had  coffee  served  in  the  upper 
galleries.  Audiences  streaked  upstairs  to  see 
the  latest  exhibits. 

"We  got  a  lot  of  new  museum  addicts  that 
way,"  Mr.  Cheek  says.  "People  who  had 
never  been  in  the  galleries  before  took  ad- 
vantage of  that  half-hour.  I  daresay  a  good 
many  of  them  came  back  on  occasions  other 
than  theater  nights." 

Ijwt  year,  the  theater  arts  were  further 
expanded  to  fan  out  over  the  State  trucking 
a  small  company  of  professionals  and  a  com- 
plete stage  setting  to  affiliated  cities.  The 
1966-1967  offerings  were  the  recent  Broad- 
way drama,  "The  Subject  Was  Roses"  and  a 
program  by  British  balladeer,  Kay  Britton. 
Matinee  performances  were  given  for  high 
school  students  and  further  night  perform- 
ances were  given  In  some  localities. 

The  tour  was  financed  by  a  grant  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  matched 
by  private  Virginia  Museum  funds.  More 
than  30,000  students  attended  the  matinees 
and  15,000  adults  saw  "Roses"  at  night.  In- 
cluding the  three-week  engagement  at  the 
Mnseiim  Theater  prior  to  the  State-wide 
tour. 

This  season,  the  opening  attraction  was 
Mollere's  "School  for  Wives"  which  toured 
late  in  1967.  In  January  Jose  Molina's  Span- 
ish ballet  group  served  up  the  dance  pro- 
gram and  in  March  there  was  a  tour  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Studio's  "Shakespeare 
in  Music." 
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Plus  values  for  students  are  questlon-and- 
answer  periods  that  follow  matinees  of  the 
plays  whereby  the  young  people  launch  field 
queries  at  actors  and  technicians  on  a  dozen 
aspects  of  what  they've  Just  seen. 

Back  m  Richmond,  the  Virginia  Museum 
has  classes  for  painting,  sculpture,  ceramics, 
weaving  and  other  crafts.  Workshops  for 
producing  the  drama  series  are  cramped  and 
crowded.  Continutng  expansion  of  State- 
wide services,  increasing  art  collections  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  an  interested  public 
long  since  made  it  obvious  that  physical 
enlargement  was  necessary. 

A   $3,S04,000   mw   WING 

A  new  South  Wing  is  now  under  construc- 
tion at  a  cost  of  $3,504,000.  Almost  80  per 
cent  of  the  space  will  be  used  for  olSces, 
storage  and  workshop  areas  and  docks  for  the 
handling  of  the  Artmobiles. 

Projected  into  the  near  future  is  a  com- 
plete revamping  of  the  North  Wing  which 
now  holds  the  theater  and  which  wUl  spread 
out  for  more  studios,  galleries,  a  cafeteria, 
lounges  and  libraries. 

Even  before  the  second  phase  gets  under 
way  Mr.  Cheek  wlU  Incorporate  another  of 
his  Innovations  into  the  gallery  areas.  AU 
Middle  Eastern  collections  will  be  grouped 
around  the  existing  Mediterranean  Court. 
("We  now  have  England  next  to  Egypt,  and 
that's  pretty  silly.")  Other  groupings  wUl  be 
shifted  in  to  a  more  logical  flow. 

Moreover,  each  of  the  thirteen  cultural  ex- 
hibits will  be  augmented  by  a  small  theater 

sealing  fifteen  persons,  where  14-mlnute  slide 
programs  will  be  shown.  They  will  be  accom- 
panied by  suitable  commentary  to  set  the 
mood  and  form  an  Introduction  to  what  is 
in  the  adjacent  gallery.  Five  members  of  the 
museum's  staff  were  sent  to  various  areas  of 
Europe  last  summer,  with  cameras  and  in- 
structed to  take  picttires.  Prom  their  hun- 
dreds of  slides,  a  score  of  programs  can  be 
put  together. 

"A  visitor  can  absorb  a  lot  of  information 
in  fourteen  minutes  without  getting  Iwred," 
Mr.  Cheek  says,  "and  without  feeling  that 
he's  being  Instructed  while  being  enter- 
tained. We're  the  first  museum  to  try  this 
sort  of  thing  on  such  a  scale  and  we  think 
there's  a  good  deal  of  merit  to  it." 
bruxiant   roND   raiser 

One  of  Mr.  Cheek's  most  valuable  assets 
is  his  brilUance  as  a  fund  raiser.  The  Vir- 
ginia Museum  of  Pine  Arts  draws  only  41 
per  cent  of  its  revenue  from  the  State.  This 
takes  care  of  salaries,  utUlties,  maintenance 
and  the  Uke.  The  remaining  59  per  cent  comes 
from  private  sources,  most  of  it  mined  by  the 
museum's  director. 

He  pursues  his  course  by  every  means 
short  of  theft  and  counterfeit,  maneuver- 
ing for  Federal  funds,  cajoling  private  indus- 
try, pointing  out  to  the  wealthy  that  gifts 
and  endowments  are  tax-deductible.  All  four 
Artmobiles  were  donated  by  private  sources 
to  the  tune  of  $85,000  each.  Other  founda- 
tions and/or  Individuals  underwrote  the  pic- 
ture-taking tours  of  the  staff  members. 

Mr.  Cheek,  himself,  travels  extensively  and, 
with  his  soft-spoken  aplomb  and  velvet- 
tired  steam-roller  attack  has  been  known  to 
charm  the  pictures  right  off  the  walls  of 
royality,  persnickety  collectors  and  mtiseums 
wary  of  sharing  their  treasures  even  for  a 
loan  exhibit. 

About  the  only  thing  Mr.  Cheek  hasn't 
done  Is  rest  on  his  laurels. 

"We're  not  the  greatest  museum  in  the 
country,"  he  says  with  accustomed  forth- 
nghtness,  "but  we're  far  from  the  bottom." 

Then  comes  that  gleam  In  his  eyes,  half- 
scheming,  half-visionary,  and  those  who 
know  Mr.  Cheek  beet  will  wager  that,  in 
another  ten  years,  hell  have  the  Virginia 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  not  far  from  the  top. 
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EDITORIALS  ENTITLED  "CRIME  AND 
VIOLENCE"  AND  "THEY  WERE  SO 
PEW" 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 


OF  TENNESSEE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  23,  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  inter- 
esting editorials  In  the  Citizen  Tribune, 
of  Morrlstown,  Tenn.,  repeat  what  I  have 
been  saying  so  often — crime  and  violence 
must  end.  as  well  as  the  demonstrations 
in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

The  editorials — "Crime  and  Violence" 
and  "They  Were  So  Pew"— appeared  in 
the  Monday,  September  16  and  Tuesday, 
September  10  issues,  respectively. 

Both  editorials  are  self-explanatory. 
We  need  to  turn  this  country  around  In 
the  right  path  so  that  "love  thy  neigh- 
t)or"  means  what  it  says. 

I  would  like  to  share  these  editorials 
with  the  readers  of  the  Record: 

CXIMB  AND   ViOLENCZ 

Mankind  must  return  to  the  biblical  man- 
date, "Love  thy  neighbor"  if  it  wants  to 
eliminate,  or  reduce  to  bearable  volumes,  the 
crime  and  violence  that  plagues  it  to  this 
day,  twenty  centuries  after  the  dictum  was 
pronounced. 

Dr.  Karl  Mennlnger,  world  famous  psy- 
chologist and  director  of  the  Mennlnger 
Foundation  for  the  mentally  ill,  as  famous 
in  its  field  as  the  Mayo  Clinic  for  medicine, 
called  crime  and  violence  a  disowned  psychic 
need  in  apparently  docile  members  of  so- 
ciety. Criminality  flourishes  into  a  social 
plague  because  we  permit  It  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Mennlnger  says  a  punitive  penal  sys- 
tem, society's  ctire  for  making  the  streets  of 
America  safe,  does  not  work.  Writing  In  the 
Saturday  Review,  he  calls  our  prisons  and  re- 
formatories "tinhealthy,  dangerous,  immoral, 
indecent,  crime-breeding  dens  of  iniquity." 
We  may  condemn  crime  and  punish  trans- 
gression, but  secretly  need  them. 

To  produce  a  society  In  which  decent 
values  can  stirvlve.  Dr.  Mennlnger  suggests 
that  we  might  start  by  substituting  the  self- 
defeating  desire  of  vengence  with  the  Ideal 
of  understanding  the  mainsprings  of  criminal 
behavior.  Complex  as  this  is,  social  science 
has  achieved  penetrating  Insights  Into  the 
origin  of  criminal  behavior.  For  the  sense  of 
helplessness  and  hopelessness  that  often  pre- 
cedes crime.  Dr.  Mennlnger  suggests  that  we 
persuade  the  warped  offender  to  change  his 
unrealistic  methods  of  dealing  with  life  to 
a  will  to  act  in  socially  desirable  ways.  In 
other  words  to  substitute  good  for  evil. 

We  come  then  to  the  mandate  to  love  and 
renounce  hate.  If  that  sounds  too  simple.  It 
Is  the  second  commandment  of  the  New 
Testament  which  man  has  refused  to  obey  to 
his  sorrow. 

Thet  Were  So  Few 

The  National  Student  Association  has 
Just  released  some  eye  opening  findings. 
A  survey  they  made  showed  that  there  were 
at  least  221  major  demonstrations  at  101  col- 
leges and  universities  involving  38,911  stu- 
dents from  January  1  to  June  15  this  year. 

The  survey  Included  only  flrst-tlme  oc- 
currences on  four-year  college  campuses  led 
by  students  and  including  35  or  more  partici- 
pants. But  the  most  significant  finding  of 
all  was  that  the  total  participants  made  up 
only  2.6  per  cent  of  the  students  enrolled  In 
the  colleges  involved. 

Less  than  3  in  100  students  at  these  col- 
leges took  part  in  the  demonstrations  that 
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gave  American  campus  life  a  black  eye, 
aroused  the  whole  community,  and  produced 
the  impression  that  our  youth  had  gone' 
haywire.  When  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  the 
testimony  of  the  National  Student  Associa- 
tion, the  central  organization  of  student  gov- 
ernments, the  vast  majority  of  students 
shunned  the  rioting  and  demonstrating  and 
left  it  to  the  infinitesimal  few  on  each  cam- 
pus. 

Once  again,  this  is  evidence  that  a  deter- 
mined few  who  are  organized  and  ruthless 
can  create  a  furor  and  produce  results  far 
more  than  their  number  warrants.  It  is  not 
majority  rule,  tt  Is  not  even  a  balanced 
minority  rule.  It  is  oligarchical  rule — a  tiny 
group  who  determined  to  rule  or  ruin.  They 
were  aided  and  abetted  by  a  few  faculty  mem- 
bers and  together  they  made  enough  noise  to 
fool  the  country  into  believing  that  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  unruly  youth. 

To  paraphrase  a  famous  saying,  never  did 
so  few  do  so  much  to  so  many.  It  should  not 
be  tolerated. 


THE   CASE   AGAINST    THE 
FTLmUSTER 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

or  oTAH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  23,  1968 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  many 
ways  a  filibuster  is  a  form  of  civil  dis- 
obedience. 

It  is  the  minority  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
saying  to  the  majority.  "We  don't  like 
the  way  you  are  going  to  vote;  therefore, 
we  are  going  to  deny  you  the  right  to 
cast  that  vote." 

Is  this  not  something  akin  to  the  dem- 
onstrators who  station  themselves  at  po- 
litical rallies  and  wave  signs  and  chant 
slogans  and  stamp  their  feet  and  do 
everything  they  can  to  keep  a  speaker 
from  being  heard  because  they  do  not 
like  what  he  is  going  to  say? 

We  roundly  condemn  this  violation  of 
democratic  principles  in  this  body  every 
day;  yet  we  calmly  get  ready  to  launch 
a  filibuster  which  is  equally  undemo- 
cratic and  equally  destructive. 

The  case  against  the  filibuster  was 
admirably  made  last  week  in  the  edi- 
torial columns  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, published  on  September  20.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FiLiBtrsTER  Prttstrates  Majoritt's  Will 

Next  week  one  of  the  darker  facets  of 
American  democracy  vrill  come  into  full  view 
of  voters  about  to  choose  a  new  president 
and  many  congressmen.  If  all  goes  as 
planned  a  minority  group  of  senators  will 
resort  to  a  filibuster  to  block  confirmation 
of  Justice  Abe  Fortas  to  be  chief  Jtistice  of 
the  United  States. 

It  will  not  be  the  first  time  this  spoiling 
maneuver  has  been  tised  and,  unless  over- 
riding public  opinion  Is  aroused  and  some- 
how translated  Into  Senate  reform  It  will  not 
be  the  last. 

In  essence  the  filibuster  is  a  delasrlng  tac- 
tic for  the  ptirpose  of  preventing  a  vote.  It  Is 
a  device  whereby  a  determined  minority  by 
delay  and  Interminable  debate  seeks  to  pre- 
vent the  majority  from  expressing  its  will 
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In  leglslatton.  Iti  Intent  Is  to  wear  out  the 
majority  so  tba  c  from  fatigue  or  press  of 
other  business  11  will  give  up  and  either  lay 
aside  the  pendli  g  legislation  or  alter  It  sig- 
nificantly to  Ind  ice  the  minority  to  stop  the 
filibuster.  It  is  thus  a  strategy  to  make  the 
minority  will,  ra  ;her  than  the  majority,  pre- 
vail. 

The  practice  ( t  filibustering  has  reached 
Its  fullest  develc  pment  In  the  Senate  where 
rules  make  It  dll  Icult  to  cut  off  debate  (clo- 
ture). Its  effect  venesa  Is  greater  near  the 
end  of  a  session  ivhen  pressure  to  adjourn  Is 
high,  the  time  li  short,  and  there  usually  Is 
other  Important  legislation  that  must  be 
acted  upon.  All  tbese  conditions  now  exist. 

In  early  days  a  r  the  republic  the  vice  pres- 
ident, as  presldli  g  officer  of  the  Senate,  bad 
power  to  limit  d(  bate.  But  In  1872  Vice  Pres- 
ident Schuyler  C  olfax  ruled  that  "under  the 
practice  of  the  Senate  the  presiding  officer 
would  not  rest!  aln  a  senator  In  remarks 
which  the  senat<  r  considers  pertinent  to  the 
pending  issue."  Since  then  various  moves 
have  been  made  ;o  limit  debate  but  the  best 
they  have  accon  pUsbed  Is  the  present  clo- 
ture provision  \  hlch  allows  two-thirds  of 
senators  present  and  voting  to  stop  debate. 
'TTnd^'tbls  provision  34  senators,  assuming 
'all  Bktff  present  ai  id  voting,  can  defeat  a  clo- 
ture move. 

It  is  generallj  conceded  that  opponents 
of  the  Fortas  no  nlnatlon  can  easily  muster 
this  number  from  two  sources:  1.  Senators 
who  oppose  the  v  sry  Idea  of  cloture.  2.  Sena- 
tors opposed  to  t  le  Fortas  nomination. 

Current  flUbuiter  plans  call  for  Senator 
Robert  P.  Griffin,  R-Mlch.,  a  prime  mover  In 
blocking  the  noc  Unatlon,  to  lead  off  with  a 
speech  attacking  Justice  Fortas'  failure  to 
comply  with  the  >roper  standards  of  judicial 
ethics.  This  win  1  e  followed  by  others  of  the 
IS  Republicans  ^  'ho  have  Joined  the  antl- 
Portas  effort.  A  3riain  aide  told  The  New 
York  Times  that  :  lepubllcans  expect  to  con- 
8\ime  four  days  In  their  first  round  of 
speeches.  None  o:  the  Southern  Democrats 
who  oppose  the  :  lomlnatlon  have  been  re- 
cruited Into  the  fil  [buster  effort,  the  aide  said, 
but  most  of  them  are  expected  to  contribute 
long  speeches  late  -. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield,  D- 
Mont.,  Is  expected  to  move  to  cut  off  debate 
about  Sept.  30.  II  this  cloture  vote  falls  he 
will  then  wait  a  f  )w  days  and  try  again  and 
falling  may  well  five  up  the  fight  although 
he  has  on  seven  I  occasions  indicated  he 
would  call  the  Sen  »te  back  Into  session  after 
the  November  elec  tlons  If  the  nomination  Is 
not  approved  by  tt  en. 

The  Tribime  rec(  ignlzes  the  right  and  duty 
of  any  senator  opj  osed  to  the  Fortas  noml 
nation  to  speak  md  vote  against  It.  We 
also  realize  that  the  filibuster  Is  a  technl 
cally  proper  devlc( .  But  we  cannot  condone 
Its  use  on  ethical  g  rounds.  Any  time  a  deter- 
mined minority  ci  n  frustrate  the  majority 
will,  through  parll  Eimentary  tricks  or  brute 
force  In  the  stree  s,  the  national  fabric  Is 
weakened.  A  flilbui  ter  at  any  time  Is  wrong. 
At  this  time  of  aire  idy  high  national  tension 
It  could  be  most  ( angerous.  Call  It  off  and 
vote  on  the  Issues 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

standing  service  to  tlie  labor  movement, 
to  his  city,  his  State,  and  to  the  Nation. 
I  include  the  tribute  to  Mr.  Priedrick 
and  the  program  for  that  dinner: 

Jacob  F.  Frieobick 
Born  In  Hungary,  January  31,  1892.  Came 
to  Milwaukee  In  1905  at  age  of  13.  Attended 
public  school  and  learned  machinists  trade 
at  Boys'  Technical  High  School.  Joined  Ma- 
chinists Lodge  No.  66  in  1913  and  has  been 
member  continuously  since  then.  Served  as 
Business  Representative  of  Machinists  Dis- 
trict 10  from  1919  to  1929  and  then  served 
as  labor  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Leader  to 
1935. 

Elected  and  served  as  General  Organizer  of 
the  Federated  Trades  Council  from  19S5  to 
1946.  Became  Regional  Director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  for  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  and  served  In  that  capacity  to 
1951  when  he  became  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  Federated  Trades  Council  In  which 
capacity  he  served  until  September  30,  1969 
when  the  Federated  Trades  Council  (AFL) 
and  the  Milwaukee  County  Industrial  Union 
Council  (CIO)  merged  to  form  the  Milwaukee 
County  Labor  Council  AFL-CIO.  Upon  this 
merger  he  became  President  of  the  Mil- 
waukee County  Labor  Council  AFL-CIO. 

In  addition  to  these  positions.  J.  P.  Frled- 
rlck  has  served  on  numerous  committees  and 
boards  within  the  labor  movement,  as  well 
as  In  civic  life.  He  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Milwaukee  Sewerage  Commission  from 
1923  and  as  chairman  of  this  Commission 
from  1932,  until  he  resigned  from  the  Com- 
mission In  1966. 

Particularly  Interested  both  In  labor  legis- 
lation and  workers'  education,  Frledrlck 
worked  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
economist,  Professor  John  R.  Commons,  In 
preparing  the  first  bill  on  unemployment 
compensation,  introduced  In  the  state  legis- 
lature In  1921. 

This  was  the  first  such  measure  proposed 
In  any  legislative  body  In  the  United  States. 
VlTien  the  Wisconsin  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  was  passed  In  1932,  Frledrlck 
was  appointed  one  of  three  labor  representa- 
tives on  an  advisory  oommlttee  to  work  out 
the  administrative  details  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  act  and  make  recommendations 
for  Improvements  to  successive  legUlattve 
sessions.  He  still  servee  as  a  member  of  tbia 
committee  as  well  as  a  similar  committee 
concerned  with  Workmen's  Compensation. 
He  took  active  part  In  the  founding  of 
the  Milwaukee  Labor  College  In  1921  and 
instructed  many  of  Ita  classes  as  well  as  par- 
ticipating In  workers'  education  conferences 
throughout  the  state.  Along  with  Henry  Olil 
and  J.  J.  Handley,  late  officers  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Federation  of  Labor,  he  collabo- 
rated with  Professors  John  R.  Commons,  Se- 
llg  Perlman  and  Ellaabeth  Brandels  In  ea- 
tabUshlng  the  School  for  Workers  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

In  1956  he  received  an  Honorary  Doctor  of 
Laws  degree  from  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  m  1960  he  was  appointed  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  by  Governor  Gaylord  Nelson. 
He  served  two  terms  as  president  of  the  Board. 
In  other  civic  activities  Frledrlck  Is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
United  Community  Services.  He  also  la  a 
member  of  the  Greater  Milwaukee  Oom- 
mlttee. the  We  Mllwaukeeana  Cocnmlttee, 
the  Milwaukee  Cc«nmls8lon  on  Commimlty 
Relations,  and  the  Commimlty  Relations' 
Social  Development  Oommlaslon  of  lOl- 
waukee  County. 

PEOOBAIC 

Toastmaster:  Ray  Taylor. 
National  Anthem. 

Invocation:  Rev.  Lovell  Johnson.  Atrlean 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Dau 
County  Executive   John   L.  Doyne. 
Attorney  General  Bronson  O.  La  PoUette. 
Mayor  Henry  W.  Maler. 
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Senator  Gaylord  Nelson. 

Senator  William  Proxmlre. 

Judge  Elmer  W.  Roller. 

Congressman  Henry  S.  Reuss. 

John  W.  Schmltt,  President,  Wisconsin 
State  AFL-CIO. 

Peter  T.  Schoemann,  General  President 
United  Association  of  Journeymen  and  Ap- 
prenUces,  Plimibers  and  Steamfitters  Inter- 
national Union. 

Congressman  Clement  J.  Zablodd. 

Appreciation  Dinner  Co-Chalrmen:  Ml- 
chael  J.  Burtak.  Fred  A.  ErchiU,  Lenore  Hahl- 
beck,  Fred  Lindner. 

Guest  Speaker:  Andrew  J.  BlemUIer,  Di- 
rector, Department  of  Legislation  AFL-CIO 

Response :  Jacob  F.  Frledrlck. 

J.   F.   FKnCDRICK    APPRECIATION   OINKEB 
COMMITTIX 

Michael  J.  Burtak.  Richard  Czernlak,  Rob- 
ert L.  Engel,  Fred  A.  Erchul,  Lenore  Hahlbeck 
Arthur  Jenss,  Ralph  A.  Jlrlkowlc,  Edward  j' 
Kublckl,  Fred  Lindner,  Robert  McGarry,  Les- 
ter H.  Meyer,  Mathew  Pinter,  Milton  Pyzlk 
Carl  J.  Schulz,  Donald  L.  Soucle.  WUUam  a' 
Wambach.  Orval  Wleland. 


NATIONAL    LABOR    RELATIONS 
BOARD:  INJUDICIOUS  AGENCY 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 


OF    ARIZONA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  23.  1968 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year  the  Subcommittee  on  Separa- 
tion of  Powers,  under  the  outstanding 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  held  a  series  of 
hearings  on  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  which  proved  most 
enlightening. 

One  of  the  witnesses  to  that  panel.  Dr. 
Sylvester  Petro,  is  a  professor  of  law  at 
New  York  University  and  a  distin- 
guished author  in  the  labor  field.  In  his 
testimony  on  April  8  of  this  year,  he  set 
forth  most  cogently  his  reasons  for  re- 
forming the  present  labor  law  mech- 
anisms. Now  Professor  Petro  has  written 
an  article  for  Barron's  which  makes  his 
views  more  widely  known. 

Sylvester  Petro  is  an  eminent  author- 
ity in  this  technical  and  complicated 
area  of  law  which  is  becoming  more  and 
more  of  a  legal  thicket  with  every  pass- 
ing case.  His  dispassionate  examination 
of  the  inconsistent  niles  set  down  by 
the  NLRB  is  one  of  the  most  objective 
I  have  seen. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle published  in  Barron's  for  Septem- 
ber 23  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iNJxrsiciotrs  Acxnct:  Thb  Natiomai.  Labor 
RxiiAnoNs  Board  Must  Oo 

(Nor. — ^The  accompanying  article  was 
written  by  Sylvester  Petro,  Professor  of  Law 
at  New  York  University.  Professor  Petro  U 
the  author  of  "The  Klngsport  Press  StrUe" 
and  "The  Labor  Policy  of  the  Free  Society.") 

Getting  rid  of  a  firmly  entrenched  bureauc- 
racy, as  Judge  Arthur  T.  Vanderbllt  used  to 
say  of  Judicial  reform.  Is  no  game  for  the 
short-winded.  Abolition  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  (NLRB)  was  first  proposed 
some  30  years  ago;  similar  proposals  have 
been  submitted  In  Congress  from  year  to 
year  since.  In  1967  at  least  two  such  bills 
were  Introduced  In  both  Senate  and  House. 
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XjMt  spring,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers  heard  a  long  string  of 
witnesses,  some  defending  the  Board,  many 
excoriating  It.  Just  recently,  Congressnaan 
John  M.  Ashbrook  of  Ohio  offered  again  a 
resolution  calling  for  creation  of  a  select  com- 
mittee to  conduct  a  sweeping  investigation  of 
the  Board.  Under  Its  terms,  the  select  com- 
mittee would  Inquire  particularly  Into 
"whether  the  Board  Is  properly  and  objec- 
tively administering  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  In  accordance  with  Its  express 
provisions  and  purposes." 

Any  genuine  Inquiry  Into  the  activities  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  I  sub- 
mit, must  conclude  that  the  Board  should 
be  abolished  and  Its  Judicial  powers  turned 
over  to  the  federal  courts.  The  case  against 
the  NLRB  has  been  clearcut  and  powerful 
almost  since  the  agency  was  established  in 
1936.  From  the  beginning  It  has  forced  unions 
on  unwilling  workers  and  employers,  and  en- 
couraged monopolistic,  restrictive  union 
practices  which  damage  the  economy  In 
countless  ways.  It  has  usurped  the  policy- 
making powers"  which  belong  to  Congress 
under  the  Constitution.  And  It  has  exer- 
cised Judicial  powers  which,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, should  rest  with  the  federal  courts. 

Thus  far,  of  course,  all  attempts  to  restore 
fair  play  and  good  sense  to  U.S.  labor  rela- 
Uons  by  abolishing  the  Board  have  failed. 
Dominant  segments  of  the  electorate  have 
been  bemused  by  the  pro-union  mythology 
which  holds,  contrary  to  all  evidence,  that 
big  unions  are  public  servants,  not  arrogant, 
greedy  pressure  groups.  Politicians  who  de- 
pend on  union  support  lull  their  consciences 
as  they  resist  legislative  correction  with  the 
seductive  Idea  that  the  economy  is  creative 
and  productive  enough  to  forge  ahead  de- 
spite the  proliferation  of  bureaucratic  re- 
straints and  monopolistic  labor  practices. 

Today,  however,  one  senses  a  new  realism 
In  the  nation.  If  their  noses  are  rubbed  long 
enough  In  dung,  even  long-suffering  Ameri- 
cans sooner  or  later  reach  the  conclusion  that 
they  won't  come  up  smelling  like  a  rose.  Out 
of  direct  and  prolonged  contact  with  the 
chaos  produced  by  the  hypocritical  and  op- 
portunistic congeries  of  policies  known  as  the 
"welfare  state"  or  the  "great  society,"  a  hard- 
headed  determination  to  do  something  about 
It  Is  emerging. 

Nearly  100  years  ago,  Sir  Henry  Smnner 
Maine  wrote:  "If  government  should  be 
tempted  to  neglect,  even  for  a  moment,  Its 
function  of  compelling  obedience  to  law — If 
a  Democracy,  for  example,  were  to  allow  a 
portion  of  the  multitude  of  which  It  consists 
to  set  some  law  at  defiance  which  it  happens 
to  dislike — It  woiUd  be  guilty  of  a  crime 
which  hardly  any  other  virtue  could  redeem, 
and  which  century  upon  century  might  fall 
to  repair."  Let  us  hope  that  the  great  legal 
hlstc«lan  over-estimated  the  durability  of  the 
error;  otherwise,  this  country,  which  has  al- 
lowed trade  unions  to  defy  the  basic  laws  of 
the  land,  faces  a  long  period  of  chaos  and 
anarchy. 

People  who  believe  that  the  looting,  pillag- 
ing and  violence  of  the  past  few  years  are 
something  new  In  American  life  are  mistaken. 
So  are  those  who  think  that  there  Is  some- 
thing novel  In  the  current  tendency  to  re- 
ward rioters  and  rebels  against  the  "Estab- 
lishment." It  has  all  happened  before. 
Starting  late  In  the  last  century,  thugs  and 
bullies  took  to  the  streets,  to  dynamite  and 
clubs  and  vicious  assault  as  various  means 
of  forcing  worken  to  Jc^n  and  employers  to 
recognize  \mlons.  A  hardy  myth  holds  that 
In  "the  bad  old  days"  poUce  and  federal 
troops  brutaUy  repressed  the  peaceful  orga- 
nizing attempts  of  the  early  trade  unions. 
The  fact  Is  that  U.S.  authorities  have  rarely 
tried  to  check  union  violence — and  that  they 
have  been  even  more  rarely  successful. 

As  Governor  of  Michigan,  for  example,  the 
late  Frank  Murphy  refused  to  protect  prop- 
erty of  auto  companies  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  UJV.W.  He  was  rewarded  with  a 
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seat  on  the  Supreme  Court,  and  union  leaders 
became  the  most  Infiuentlal  members  of  the 
Democrat  Party.  In  the  packaging-house 
workers'  strike  at  Albert  Lea  a  few  years  ago, 
OrvlUe  Freeman  did  much  the  same  thing  as 
Governor  of  Minnesota,  and  he  too  acquired 
high  office.  Last  year  extreme  violence  and 
vandalism  during  a  strike  of  steel  truckers 
went  virtually  unchecked  and  unpunished. 

Much  of  what  Is  wrong  m  this  country  to- 
day traces  to  such  law-enforcement  defi- 
ciencies In  labor  relations  and  etlll  more 
deeply,  to  the  kind  of  thinking  which  pro- 
duced our  mistaken,  confused  and  ineffec- 
tive labor  policies.  Trade  unions  have  long 
been  mauling  their  opponents,  and  getting 
away  with  It,  because  of  the  mistaken  belief 
that  they  operate  in  the  public  interest — not 
as  the  aggressive  self-interest  groups  which 
they  so  plainly  are.  Out  of  this  mistaken 
belief  have  grown:  the  "pro-labor"  policies 
of  the  Norrls-LaGuardia  antl-lnjunctlon  law, 
which  Insulates  aggressive  union  conduct 
against  one  of  the  few  kinds  of  effective  re- 
lief available,  namely.  Injunctive  relief  in 
the  federal  courts;  the  "pre-emption"  doc- 
trine of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  which  pre- 
vents the  state  courts  from  supplying  the 
same  kind  of  legal  protection  against  union 
aggression;  and  the  Wagner-Act  provisions 
stlU  imbedded  In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
which,  as  administered  by  the  NTJIB,  in  ef- 
fect throw  the  strength  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment on  the  side  of  the  unions  In 
organizing  campaigns  and  In  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

Responding  to  deeply  held  and  sustained 
public  opinion,  the  80th  Congress  passed  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  in  1947,  mainly  In  order  to 
correct  the  Wagner  Act's  one-sldedness.  Its 
sponsors  called  the  measure  a  "bill  of  rights 
for  the  Individual  worker."  Unions  were  sub- 
jected to  the  same  rules  as  the  Wagner  Act 
had  Imposed  upon  employers,  rules  designed 
to  protect  the  right  of  workers  to  make  up 
their  own  minds  on  union  Issues,  free  of 
coercion  by  either  union  leaders  or  employ- 
ers. Sensing  a  sUll  deeper  problem,  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  (and  Its  sponsors  In  Congress) 
declared  that  the  NLAB  thenceforward  was 
to  function  as  a  court  of  law,  not  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  organizing  departments  of  the 
big  unions.  But  even  as  huge  majorities 
in  the  House  and  Senate  were  over-rldlng 
President  Truman's  veto  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Bill,  one  of  Its  main  sponsors,  Senator  Jo- 
seph H.  Ball,  said  of  It:  "The  rights  guaran- 
teed to  employees  .  .  .  could  be  made  a  com- 
plete dead  letter  overnight  by  a  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  that  was  so  inclined." 

This  country  was  not  prepared  In  1947  to 
abolish  the  NLRB  and  to  put  its  Judicial 
powers  m  the  constitutional  federal  Judi- 
ciary, where  they  belong.  It  was  still  not 
ready  to  do  so  In  1959,  although  Congress 
was  compelled  to  pass  the  Landrum-Grlffln 
Law  then  precisely  because  the  NLRB  had 
sabotaged  Taft-Hartley  In  the  way  Sen.  Ball 
had  feared  It  might.  The  question  now  is 
whether  we  are  finally  prepared,  in  an  hour 
of  genuine  national  peril,  to  do  what  must 
be  done  in  order  to  rescue  ourselves  from 
the  critical  mistakes  committed  in  UjS. 
labor. 

David  Hvmie  once  wrote  that  many  things 
are  possible  to  the  nation  with  a  free,  strong 
and  resilient  economy,  while  nothing  Is 
possible  to  unproductive  nations.  Do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  believing  that  the  U.S. 
economy  Is  Immune  to  aU  the  destructive 
tendencies  at  work.  True,  trade  unions  alone 
cannot  destroy  it.  Without  government  co- 
operation, union  monopolies  could  hurt  only 
individual  businesses  and  workers.  Wage  In- 
creasea  which  exceeded  productivity  gains 
would  produce  unemployment  only  in  the  In- 
dustries where  unions  were  strong;  capital 
and  employment  would  tend  to  grow  In 
realms  where  unions  were  weak.  The  whole 
economy  would  not  be  affected  unless  gov- 
ernment took  steps  to  frustrate  such  shifts. 

But  the  government  has  tended  to  inflict 
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on  the  economy  as  a  whole  the  untoward 
consequences.  Instead  of  letting  them  run 
their  natural  course,  Washington  has  masked 
the  unemployment  and  dislocation  brought 
about  by  monopolistic  unionism,  -prlmaniy 
through  a  steady  and  steadily  more  destruc- 
tive Inflation.  And  from  the  giddy  Industrial 
pace  and  callous  exploitation  of  the  poor  and 
the  elderly  which  Inflation  causes  have  grown 
a  goodly  share  of  the  mad  phenomena  which 
herald  the  disintegration  of  American  so- 
ciety today.  England's  current  inanity  dem- 
onstrates what  can  happen  to  a  sturdy  so- 
ciety and  a  strong  economy  If  they  are  sub- 
ject to  enough  abuse. 

Those  who  recognize  the  lack  of  progress 
that  unions  have  made  in  organizing  the 
rank  and  flle  In  the  past  20  years  -are  likely 
to  think  that  the  destructlveness  of  their 
role  is  being  overdrawn.  It  is  true  that  union 
membership  rolls  have  virtually  stood  still 
for  20  years  at  something  like  18,000.000.  It 
is  also  true  that  union  members  today  ac- 
count lor  only  about  28%  of  the  non-agricul- 
tural labor  force,  against  over  33 'r  two  dec- 
ades ago.  Yet,  in  spite  of  their  growing  un- 
popularity and  their  failure  to  gain  new 
dues-payers,  the  big  unions  and  their  leaders 
•are  economically  and  politically  more  power- 
ful than  ever  before.  All  the  basic  industries 
are  dominated  by  monopolistic  unions,  and 
such  is  the  political  influence  of  their  leaders 
that  destructive,  monopolistic  wage  increases 
In  the  basic  industries  become  the  signal  im- 
mediately lor  even  more  destructive  Infla- 
tionary moves  by  the  federal  government. 

I  do  not  contend  that  unions  are  the  sole 
cause,  or  even  a  truly  basic  cause,  of  the 
social  disintegration  which  Is  so  apparent. 
What  I  am  saying  Is  that  they  play  a  key 
role  m  that  disintegration,  and  that  the  real 
and  basic  cause  Is  more  strikingly  evident 
in  labor-policy  mistakes  perhaps  than  any- 
where else  in  public  affairs. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  our  difficulties 
is  welfare-state  theory.  We  are  In  profound 
trouble  because  dominant  opinion  for  so  long 
has  held  that  the  government  can  do  more 
for  the  good  of  society  by  ministering  to  all 
needs,  real  and  fancied,  than  it  can  by  pro- 
tecting freedom  and  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem through  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  an 
equal  rule  of  law  for  everyone.  However,  defi- 
ciencies of  welfare-state  theory  and  action 
are  nowhere  so  blatant  as  they  are  In  labor 
relations. 

Here  we  see  sharply  all  the  distortions,  the 
mistakes,  the  evil  consequences  of  that 
theory  at  work.  We  see  not  only  special  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  granted  to  unions  at 
the  expense  of  the  rights  of  employers  and 
employes.  We  see  also  the  abandonment  of 
the  most  vital  provisions  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution. Perhaps  most  significantly,  we  see 
how  abandoning  the  separation  of  powers 
theory  which  animates  the  Constitution  re- 
duces the  government  of  the  United  States 
from  an  effective  representative  government 
to  a  contradictory  chaos.  The  case  for  abol- 
ishing the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
appears  most  powerfully  in  this  light. 

There  are  six  counts  In  the  Indictment  of 
the  NLRB: 

1.  Manned  by  short-term  political  ap- 
pointees, the  NLRB  possesses  and  exercises 
Judicial  powers  contrary  to  the  Constitution, 
under  which  such  powers  belong  exclusively 
to  life-tenure  Judges. 

2.  Though  appointed  by  the  President, 
NLRB  members  also  exercise  policymaking 
legislative  powers,  which,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, belong  exclusively  to  the  popularly 
elected  members  of  the  House  of  Rpresenta- 
tlves  and  the  Senate. 

3.  The  NLRB  exercises  habitually  its  Ju- 
dicial powers  in  a  manner  which  makes  a 
mockery  of  those  great  Judicial  traditions 
which  were  wrought  out  of  a  determination 
that  the  law's  highest  social  function  Is  to 
dispense  equal  Justice  to  all. 

4.  The  policy-making  activities  of  the 
NLRB  are  profoundly  at  odds  with  the  poll- 
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clM  declared  by  Congress  and  with  prevail- 
ing public  oplnl(  n. 

5.  The  NUEIB   Is  imposing  one-sided,  pro- 

unlon,  Wagner  A  ct  policies  In  a  Taft-Hartley 

era  of  law  and  op  Inlon. 

6.  Tbe  effect  c  r  the  NLRB's  amalgamation 
of  legislative  an  I  Judicial  powers  Is  to  con- 
flrm  In  tbe  big  unions  precisely  tbe  anti- 
social potential  v  hich  public  opinion  and  the 
law  of  the  land  ivere  designed  to  curb. 

There  la  no  n  «d  to  say  much  about  tbe 
first  two  counti  The  Constitution  strictly 
confines  all  polk  ^-making  legislative  powers 
to  the  House  am  the  Senate,  and  it  equally 
clearly  confines  a  I  Judicial  powers  to  persons 
appointed  to  the  federal  bench  for  life.  A 
great  deal  could  I  e  said  about  the  good  sense 
of  these  constlti  itlonal  prescriptions.  Law- 
making by  anyon  a  other  than  elected  repre- 
sentatives is  one  form  or  another  of  un- 
democratic tyrani  y.  Judgments  handed  down 
by  short-term  pol  tlcal  appointees  should  not 
be  called  legal  Judgments  at  all.  but  the 
kind  of  kangaroc  -court  edicts  which  sound 
legal  tradition  ha  1  hopefully  abandoned  with 
abolition  of  the  !  Itar  Chamber  in  17th  Cen- 
tury England. 

The  main  socla  contribution  of  any  genu- 
Ine  court  system  1  es  In  the  provision  It  makes 
for  a'decent,  fair-  nlnded  forum,  In  which  the 
facts'  ot  any  dls;  >ute  may  be  presented  as 
fully  as  possible,  where  arguments  will  be 
heard  openly  and  sympathetically,  and  where 
the  decisions  hmded  down  are  logically 
consistent  both  rlth  similar  Judgments  In 
the  ptut  and  wl(  h  the  whole  body  of  law. 
Uterally  hundred  s  of  NLRB  decisions  could 
be  cited  here  wh:  ch  flout  all  the  criteria  of 
any  decent  Jurldl;al  system.  The  Board  Is  a 
tribunal  In  whlcl  due  process  of  law  Is  fre- 
quently denied:  1:  i  which  facts  are  often  dis- 
regarded or  mam  factured  or  altered  to  suit 
the  Board's  wish  »;  In  which  decisions  are 
handed  down  at  t  mes  even  before  arguments 
are  heard;  in  wt  Ich  precedents  are  evaded 
or  disregarded  oi  overruled;  and  In  which 
the  law  written  b?  Congress  Is  shaped  to  fit 
the  convenience  jf  unions  rather  than  to 
carry  out  the  lawmakers'  will. 

The  basic  pollc  les  expressed  by  Congress 
In  the  Taf t-Hartl(  y  Act  were  two.  First,  that 
employees  should  have  a  right  to  make  their 
own  choices  on  col  lectlve  bargaining,  guarded 
equally  against  cc  erclon  by  either  unions  or 
employers.  Seconc .  that  collective  bargain- 
ing was  to  be  en:ouraged.  but  only  where 
volxmtarlly  chose:  i  by  a  majority  of  em- 
ployees, and  ther  only  on  condition  that 
neither  union  nor  employer  had  to  make 
any  concessions.    I 

The  NLRB  has  urned  these  policies  up- 
side down  and  Ini  Ide  out.  It  has  subordi- 
nated the  prlnclpli  of  free  employee  choice 
to  the  idea  that  ur  ions  must  succeed  when- 
ever possible  In  organizing  campaigns.  To 
this  end,  modest  ai  d  innocuous  activities  by 
employers  have  b  (en  held  coercive,  while 
aggrressive  and  ev  »n  violent  pressiu-es  by 
unions  have  gone     irtually  unchecked. 

Consider  some  c;  laracterlstic  examples.  In 
one  case  the  Boar  I  held  that  an  employer 
violated  the  Act  wl  en,  during  an  organizing 
campaign,  he  told  e  mployees  that  they  might 
t»ike  an  existing  1  oatlng  holiday  on  their 
birthday  if  they  wished.  But  In  another 
case,  the  Board  b  8ld  that  a  union  could 
not  be  found  gullly  of  picket-line  violence 
without  proof  tha;  union  agents  actually 
participated  In  or  mthorized  that  violence. 
Moreover,  the  Boai  1  consistently  refuses  to 
order  unions  to  lelmburse  employees  for 
time  lost  owing  to  jlcket-llne  violence,  even 
where  union  guilt  Is  recognized.  In  short. 
Innocuous  employe  r  conduct  which  might 
discourage  unionisation  Is  dealt  with 
severely,  while  the  most  aggressive  kinds  of 
union  conduct  go    inpunlshed. 

Again,  consider  be  recent  Oarwln  case. 
There  the  Board  irdered  an  employer  to 
recognize  and  bargain  with  a  union  even 
though  not  a  singl<  employee  wished  repre- 
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sentatlon  by  tbe  union.  Previous  unfair 
practlcea,  said  the  Board,  made  It  neces- 
sary to  punish  the  employer  and  to  reward 
the  union  In  that  way,  Portnuately.  a  fed- 
eral court  reversed  the  Board,  pointing  out 
that  Its  decision  would  wrongfully  elevate 
union  interests  over  the  free  employee  choice 
which  Congress  had  made  the  paramount 
principle  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

In  one  case  the  Board  will  Impose  penal- 
ties upon  an  employer  who  has  done  noth- 
ing more  than  exercise  the  right  of  *rree 
speech.  In  another,  tbe  Board  will  hold — 
contrary  to  the  plain  language  and  Intent  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act — that  a  union  Is  Justi- 
fied In  preventing  the  use  of  prefabricated 
materials  on  a  construction  Job. 

Tbe  catalogue  of  NLRB  distortions  and 
perversions  could  be  extended  almost  with- 
out limit.  Although  Congress  specifically 
disavowed  any  Intent  to  compel  concessions 
m  collective  bargaining,  the  Board  held  In 
the. well-known  General  Electric  case  (Bar- 
ron's, February  8.  1985)  that  OE  broke  the 
law  by  coming  to  the  bargaining  table  with 
Its  mind  made  up  on  how  many  concessions 
It  woiUd  agree  to.  Again,  while  Congress 
clearly  Implied  that  secret-ballot  elecUons 
were  a  pre-requlsite  to  bargaimng  status,  the 
Board  in  the  recent  Bryant  Chucking 
Grinder  case  (1087)  ordered  an  employer  to 
recognize  a  union  on  the  basis  of  authoriza- 
tion cards,  despite  tbe  fact  that  In  the  only 
secret- ballot  election  ever  held  In  the  unit, 
tbe  union  had  been  roundly  rejected  by  the 
employes. 

I  have  cited  only  the  briefest  possible  croea- 
sectlon  of  NLRB  distortions  and  perversions 
of  the  national  labor  policy  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. Unfortunately,  the  worse  distortions 
do  not  yield  to  short,  non-techxiical  descrip- 
tion. They  Involve,  In  the  main,  tortured 
evasions  of  principles  of  due  process.  The 
Interested  reader  will  have  to  go  to  the  tech- 
nical Journals  and  to  the  transcripts  of  Con- 
gressional hearings  for  a  fully  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  way  in  which  the  NLRB  has 
been  abusing  Its  authority.  The  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Separa- 
tion of  Powers,  chaired  in  the  spring  of  1968 
by  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  produced  a  nxmiber 
of  detailed  descriptions  of  NLRB  travesties. 
The  statement  of  Albany  lawyer  Robert  H. 
Jones  III  was  notable  for  the  case  with  which 
he  recounted  NLRB  disregard  of  fact,  law  and 
due  process. 

Siunmed  up,  the  Board  has  subordinated 
the  public  Interest  and  the  rights  and  free- 
doms of  employers  and  employes  alike  to  the 
power-lusts  of  the  big  unions  and  their 
leaders,  and  to  the  political  advantage  of 
prounlon  politicians.  It  will  not  do  to  excuse 
the  Board  on  the  ground  that  It  Is  merely 
reflecting  public  opinion.  On  the  contrary, 
public  opinion  Is  solidly  in  favor  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  approach.  That  law  was  passed  over 
a  Presidential  veto  by  huge  majorities  In 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  Kf-;.s  to 
weaken  It  since  1947  have  usually  resulted — 
in  Congress — In  strengthening  amendments. 
The  fact  that  tbe  Board  has  persistently 
frustrated  Congressional  Intent  does  not 
mean  that  the  Board  Is  better  reflecting  pub- 
lic opinion  than  Congress.  It  means  that  the 
principal  labor-policy  mistake  of  Congress 
lies  In  Its  delegating  to  the  NLRB  the  power 
to  administer  that  policy. 

Careful  men  might  ask  at  this  point:  con- 
ceding the  Board's  poor  performance,  what 
assurance  Is  there  that  the  federal  courts 
would  be  able  to  do  any  better  while  a  pro- 
union  Supreme  Court  sits  watchfully  above 
them?  And  can  the  federal  courts  match  the 
expertUe  of  the  NLRB? 

The  predilections  of  the  Supreme  Court  do 
Indeed  poee  a  problem.  In  the  best  of  pos- 
sible worlds.  Supreme  Court  Justices  would 
confine  themselves  to  Interpreting  and  ap- 
plying the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
U.8.  as  they  are  written,  rather  than  as  the 
Court  would  like  them  to  read.  In  this  world. 
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at  this  time,  most  Justices  are  not  content 
with  their  position  as  the  nation's  meet  im- 
portant Judicial  officers.  Their  policy-making 
aspirations  run  away  with  them.  We  are 
confronted  here  with  a  problem  which  no 
amount  of  legislation  will  solve.  Running 
the  country  without  a  Supreme  Court  is  out 
of  the  question.  Removing  the  life-tenure 
requirement  for  Supreme-Court  Justices 
would  make  them  even  more  politically 
minded  than  they  now  are. 

The  prospect,  however.  Is  not  wholly  bleak 
Abolishing  the  NLRB  would  vastly  simplify 
the  problem  of  keeping  the  admlnUtratlon  of 
the  labor  statutes  faithful  to  Congressional 
Intent  even  If  the  Justices  refused  to  menti 
their  ways.  If  for  Just  a  few  years  Congress 
would  police  Supreme-Court  decisions — in- 
stantly responding  with  corrective  leglsla- 
tlon  to  egregious  misconstructions — even  the 
most  arrogant  Jurist  would  come  to  realize 
that  he  was  not  endowed  by  the  Constitution 
with  the  supreme  and  autocratic  power  which 
some  Justices  have  arrogated  to  themselves 
The  Supreme  Court  Is  a  small  body  turn- 
ing out  a  limited  number  •of  decisions.  In 
the  last  resort.  Congress  could  simply  take 
away  much  of  Its  appellate  Jurisdiction  In  the 
labor  field.  In  contrast,  the  Job  of  policing 
and  controlling  administrative  tribunals  such 
as  the  NLRB  is  very  nearly  hopeless.  There 
are  so  many,  and  they  do  so  many  things. 
Their  decisions  are  too  numerous  for  effec- 
tive review.  Moreover,  many  of  their  most 
significant  activities  are  off  the  record;   the 
Board  often  does  more  barm  by  falling  to  act 
than  It  does  In  taking  action,  however  bad. 
Finally,  the  confusion  between  the  powers 
of  the  agencies  and  those  of  the  reviewing 
courts  creates  an  Infinity  of  problems  In  it- 
self, rending  the  allocation  of  responslbilitv 
extremely  difficult.  If  not  Impoesible. 

Getting  rid  of  the  Board  would  eliminate 
most  of  these  difflculUes.  Transferring  the 
NLRB's  Judicial  powers  to  the  federal  courts, 
while  It  would  not  solve  all  the  problems, 
would  certainly  make  them  more  manage- 
able. 

Save  for  the  fact  that  many  persons  are 
Impressed  with  It,  tbe  "expertise"  question 
would  not  need  to  be  taken  seriously.  The 
members  of  the  NLRB  are  not  Involved  in 
running  the  labor  relations  of  the  country. 
Just  as  tbe  FCC  Is  not  Involved  in  building 
television  transmitters  and  receivers,  and  the 
CAB  runs  no  alrUnes.  What  the  members  oi 
all  these  administrative  tribunals  do  is  to 
dispose  of  legal  disputes  and  justiciable  is- 
sues. The  expertise  requU-ed  of  them  lies  not 
In  labor  relations,  or  electronics,  or  aerody- 
namics. It  Is  expertise  In  evaluation  of  testi- 
mony. Interpretation  of  law,  assessment  of 
logical  argument.  In  short,  it  Is  expertise  m 
judging. 

Your  true  expert  In  the  art  of  Judging  is 
the  life-tenure  Judge,  who  sits  on  a  court 
of  general  Jiu-lsdlctlon;  the  person  who  is 
<nsulated  from  political  pressures  and  who 
is  content  to  devote  his  life  to  tbe  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  between  one  man  and  an- 
other, without  regard  to  political  exigency 
or  advantage. 

Properly  understood,  the  expertise  ques- 
tion provides  one  of  the  most  compelling 
bases  for  abolishing  the  NLRB  and  vesting 
Its  Jurisdiction  in  tbe  federal  district  and 
circuit  courts  where,  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  all  federal  Jurisdiction 
belongs. 

Ultimately,  the  issue  is  whether  we  wish 
to  live  under  an  orderly,  IntelUglble,  consti- 
tutional system  In  which  government  serves 
the  general  welfare,  or  In  a  dog-eat-dog  en- 
vironment dominated  by  the  lusts  of  the 
men  who  lead  political  pressure  groups.  The 
choice  lies  between  decent  constltuUonal 
government  which  serves  the  public,  and 
chaotic  government  which  abuses  the  public 
In  a  quest  for  continuous  political  power. 

Delegating  Judicial  power  to  an  administra- 
tive agency  Is  both  unconstitutional  and  Im- 
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practical.  It  Is  unconstitutional  because  tbe 

Constitution  confines  the  Judicial  power  of 
tbe  United  States  to  an  independent  Judici- 
ary compoaed  of  life-tenure  incumbents.  It 
Is  Impractical  because  competent  Judging 
cannot  be  expected  from  limited-tenure  po- 
litical appointees  who  operate  outside  the 
long  and  sustained  Judicial  tradition  of  sub- 
servience to  law  rather  than  to  political 
exigency. 

Creating  specialized  quasl-Judlclal  admin- 
Utratlve  courts,  subject  to  fragmentary  and 
limited  Judicial  review,  produces  neither  ex- 
pert nor  expeditious  Judicial  administration. 
It  produces,  Instead,  uncontrollable  con- 
fusion. Out  of  that  confusion,  tbe  executive 
branch  emerges  with  precisely  the  concen- 
tration of  power  which  the  outstanding 
achievement  of  the  U.S.  Constitution — the 
separation  of  powers — was  designed  to  dis- 
perse. As  Thomas  Hobbes  said,  liberty  is  frag- 
mented power.  Tbe  result  today  of  re-con- 
centratlng  power  is  a  badly  governed  country. 
Tomorrow,  If  current  trends  are  not  re- 
versed, we  shaU  have  tyranny.  It  Is  Indeed 
time  for  a  change. 


THE  2 1ST  ANNIVERSARY  OP  NIKOLA 
PETKOV'S  MURDER 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  23,  1968 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Septem- 
ber 23,  1968,  marks  the  21st  anniversary 
of  the  Judicial  murder  of  the  Bulgarian 
national  hero,  Nikola  Petkov,  the  gallant 
leader  of  the  united  democratic  opposi- 
tion in  the  Bulgarian  Parliament. 

Nikola  Petkov  worked  not  only  in  de- 
fense of  Bulgarian  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, but  also  in  opposition  to  the 
worldwide  aggression  of  the  Communist 
movement.  Conomtmlst  aggression  con- 
tinues onto  this  day  to  seriously  threaten 
the  freedom  of  all  persons,  as  the  recent 
events  in  Czechoslovakia  so  clearly  dem- 
onstrate. 

The  people  of  Bulgaria  have  now  been 
subjected  to  two  decades  of  Communist 
captivity.  They  have  been  the  victims  of 
cruel  suffering,  but  this  has  not  stopped 
their  fight  for  liberty  and  human  rights. 

The  Bulgarian  National  Committee, 
which  represents  in  the  free  world  the 
rights  and  aspirations  of  the  freedom- 
loving  Bulgarian  nation,  has  arranged 
special  memorial  functions  to  mark  the 
21st  anniversary  of  Nikola  Petkov's 
murder. 

Nikola  Petkov  was  bom  in  Sofia.  Bul- 
garia, in  1894.  He  was  the  son  of  Dlmlter 
Petkov,  a  self-educated  peasant  who  be- 
came Prime  Minister  of  Bulgaria.  The 
father  was  assassinated  in  1907  for  op- 
posing foreign  intervention  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  Bulgaria,  especially  on  the 
part  of  czarist  Russia. 

Nikola  Petkov's  brother,  Petko  Petkov, 
was  one  of  the  great  Bulgarian  peasant 
leaders.  He  fought  the  Fascist  dictator- 
ship of  Alexander  Tzankov,  smd  as  a  re- 
sult was  shot  down  on  a  Sofia  street  on 
June  14, 1924. 

Nikola  Petkov  carried  on  his  family's 
opposition  to  tyranny  as  an  underground 
leader  against  the  Nazis  during  their  oc- 
cupation of  Bulgaria.  He  was  imprisoned 
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several  times,  but  when  the  Nazis  were 

driven  out  of  Bulgaria,  Nikola  Petkov 

was  still  alive  and  he  took  part  In  the  first 
coalition  government.  He  defended  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  his  coun- 
try against  the  subversive  efforts  of  the 
Communist  members  of  the  coalition. 

For  his  efforts,  he  was  arrested  inside 
the  Parliament  Building  in  complete 
defiance  of  the  Bulgarian  Constitution 
and  law.  Nikola  Petkov  refused  to  give 
in  to  Communist  pressures,  declaring 
that  he  would  share  with  pride  the  fate 
of  his  father  and  his  brother. 

On  August  16,  1947,  Nikola  Petkov  was 
sentenced  to  die  on  the  gallows.  Early  in 
the  morning  of  September  23,  he  was  ex- 
ecuted in  secret  because  the  Communists 
feared  the  people's  mass  indignation. 

On  this  the  21st  anniversary  of  Nikola 
Petkov's  murder,  I  wish  to  extend  my 
sympattiy  to  the  Bulgarian  people.  I  also 
want  to  express  my  great  admiration  for 
their  continued  efforts  to  overcome  Com- 
munist tyranny. 


HEALTH  HAZARDS  OF  SMOKING 
CIGARETTES 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

or  17TAH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  23.  1968 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  during  my 
service  in  the  Senate  I  have  taken  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  campaign  to  inform  the 
American  public  of  the  health  hazards 
involved  in  the  smoking  of  cigarettes. 

This  has  been  a  hard  struggle,  but  it 
is  beginning  to  show  results.  The  greatest 
change,  as  might  be  expected,  have  been 
with  physicians.  After  all,  who  is  more 
concerned  with  health  hazards  than  our 
pliysicians.  The  fact  that  they  know 
more  about  the  hazard  is  reflected  in  the 
results  of  surveys  which  show  that  to- 
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day  less  than  30  percent  of  the  Nation's 
physicians  still  smoke. 

The  National  Interagency  Council  on 
Smoking  and  Health  has  printed  in  a 
recent  newsletter  the  results  of  three 
separate  surveys  which  were  conducted 
for  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  newsletter  be  printed  in  the  Ebc- 
tenslons  of  Remaiics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tha 
Record,  as  follows: 
SuRVKTS  Show  Few  Doctobs  Still  Smors 

Who  knows  most  about  tbe  health  hazards 
of  cigarette  smolclng? 

The  physician. 

And  who — perhaps  more  than  any  other 
group  in  our  population — has  actually  given 
up  cigarette  smoking? 

The  physician  again. 

Three  qiUte  Independent  studies  reported 
by  three  national  organisations  during  tbe 
past  6  months  highlight  the  fact  that  today 
less  than  30%  of  physicians  are  still  smoking 
cigarettes.  Among  the  men  who  know  clga» 
rette  smoking  best.  In  other  words.  It's  "no 
smoking"  two  to  one. 

Tbe  three  new  physician  surveys  were 
made  (1)  by  the  National  Opinion  Research 
Center  In  Chicago  for  the  National  Clearing- 
house for  Smoking  and  Health,  and  Included 
all  practicing  physicians,  (2)  by  CbUton 
Research  Services  for  the  National  Center 
for  Chrome  Disease  Control,  of  general 
practitioners  and  Internists  only  (tbe  ques- 
tions on  smoking  were  Included  as  part  of 
a  survey  of  preventive  medicine  practices), 
and  (3)  by  the  American  Academy  of  Gen- 
eral Practice,  the  largest  specialty  group  In 
organized  medicine,  among  Its  own  member- 
ship only. 

As  the  data  provided  by  the  National 
Opinion  Research  Center  indicates,  substan- 
tially more  than  one-third  of  tbe  physicians 
In  the  United  States  once  smoked  cigarettes 
and  have  now  stopped.  More  than  a  third 
never  smoked.  Leas  than  30%  stUl  smoke. 

To  put  It  another  way,  approximately 
65.5%  of  the  physicians  are  or  have  been 
smokers  at  one  time;  more  than  one  half 
of  these  have  quit,  many  of  them  in  tha 
past  6  years. 


(In  percent) 


Never  smoked 
cigarettes 


Have  stopped 

smoking 

Cigarettes 


Still  smoke 
cigarettes 


Survey  by: 

National  Opinion  Research  Center 

Chilton  Research  Services 

American  Academy  of  General  Practice. 


34.6 
34.0 
39.0 


35.9 
36.2 
40.0 


29.6 
29.6 
21.0 


Further  questioning  by  tbe  National  Opin- 
ion Research  Center  shows  that  more  than 
half  of  thoee  who  still  smoke  have  made  a 
serious  attempt  (sometimes  more  than  one) 
to  stop  smoking  entirely.  These  constitute  a 
group  of  long-time  smokers.  63%  having 
smoked  for  20  years  or  more.  They  are  the 
hard-core  smokers,  who  are  concerned  but 
who  have  not  yet  been  able  to  lick  the  habit. 

Why  has  the  physician  given  up  smoking 
cigarettes? 

The  primary  reason  is  concern  for  bis  own 
health.  Almost  60%  of  tbe  doctors  questioned 
In  the  National  Opinion  Research  survey  felt 
that  they  were  protecting  their  future  health 
by  qiUtUng;  almost  47%  stated  that  "occur- 
rence of  symptoms"  was  a  reason. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  doctors  In 
this  survey  agreed  with  the  statement:  "It 
Is  the  physician's  responsibility  to  attempt 
to  convince  his  patients  to  stop  smoking." 
And  86%  agreed  that,  if  a  patient  wanta  to 


stop  smoking.  It  U  the  physician's  respon- 
sibility to  help  him  accomplish  this.  But 
physicians,  many  of  them,  were  deeply  pss- 
slmlstlc  about  their  influence  on  tbelr 
patlenta;  77%  think  that  "most  patlenta  wlU 
not  give  up  smoking  even  If  their  physician 
tells  them  to." 

The  public  very  definitely  looks  to  the 
physician  for  help  on  smoking  problems. 
About  two  out  of  three  In  a  survey  made  two 
years  ago  agreed  that  It  Is  the  doctor's  Job 
to  convince  his  patients  to  stop  smoking  and 
that  he  should  set  a  good  example  by  not 
smoking.  Further,  84%  beUeve  that  most 
patlenta  won't  qtiit  unless  the  doctor  tells 
them  to. 

Of  the  physicians  questioned  In  the  Na- 
tional Opinion  Research  Center  survey,  64% 
routinely  question  patlenta  about  tbelr  smok- 
ing, but  less  than  38%  routinely  advise  all  or 
almost  all  of  their  patlenta  to  give  up  smok- 
ing, or  cut  down  sharply,  unless  there  is  a 
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sharply 
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Mr.   Speaker,   the 
MtiVe  leadership  by  business 
meeting  the  problems  of 
Is  an  urgent  one. 
C.  Bumham,  president  of 
Electric      Corp.,      has 
articulate  call  for  such  lead- 
stated    in    a    recent 
the  Pennsylvania  Electric 
Pittsburgh: 

underscore  the  fact  that  the 
I  ommunltles  are  looking  for 


Mr.  Bumha  n  exemplifies  the  kind  of 
business  lead  trship  that  is  needed  to 
meet  the  urbin  crisis.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Nation*  I  Alliance  of  Businessmen; 
he  is  a  memb  sr  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  :  noome  Maintenance,  as- 
signed to  review  the  efficacy  of  the  Na- 
tion's entire  ^elfare  system:  and  he  has 
been  nomlnaied  by  the  President  as  an 
incorporator  If  the  new  National  Hous- 
ing Partnership,  a  privately  financed  ef- 
fort to  undenwrite  a  vast  construction 
program  to  ov  jrcome  the  present  serious 
lack  of  housli  g  for  low  and  middle  in- 
come famillei.  Under  Mr.  Bumham's 
leadership,  W'stinghouse  Itself  already 
is  blazing  new  trails  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
vide jobs  in  gl:  etto  areas,  and  better  edu- 
cation and  h(  using. 

Mr.  Speakei ,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  irsert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  Mr.  :  Jumham's  description  of 
the  businessE  lan's  responsibilities  and 
his  call  for  astlon: 

COMMUNICAT  ON  IN  AN  EnVIHONMENTAL 
REVOLtTTION 

(Address  by  I>  maid  C.  Burnham,  president 
Of  WesUngh  use  Electric  Corp..  Pennsyl- 
vania Electrl ;  Association,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
September  1( ,  1968) 

President  D\  nlap,  members  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Elect  ic  Association,  as  a  Pltts- 
burgher.  I  war  t  to  echo  Mr.  Arthur's  words 
of  welcome  an  1  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  opportunit  r  to  address  this  distinguished 
Pennsylvania  a  udience. 

You  represen  t  Pennsylvania  companies  and 
so  do  I.  Altho  jgh  Westlnghouse  does  busi- 
ness all  over  i  he  world,  more  than  a  third 
Of  our  employ  »  work  in  Pennsylvania  and 
36  per  cent  of  our  investment  for  plant  and 
equipment  is  li  t  this  state. 

In  the  past  wo  years,  we  have  committed 
more  than  «1:  0  million  for  new  plants  or 
plant  expanslc  as  in  places  like  Gettysburg, 
Bedford,  Leste  ,  East  Pittsburgh  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  I  ennsylvanla  locations.  So  you 
can  see  we  hai  e  a  big  stake  in  the  prosperity 
and  gro-vth  o  '  this  commonwealth,  just  as 
you  do.  / 

And.  by  the  way,  I  hope  you  noticed  the 
new,  33-story  building  under  construction 
here   In   Gate  vay   Center.   That's   the   new 
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Westlnghouse  Building  which  wUI  b«  total 
electric.  We  invite  you  to  use  it  for  customer 
demonstrations  when  it  finished  nert  year. 
When  your  president  selected  as  the  gen- 
eral convention  theme  "Progress  Through 
Communication,"  he  struck  a  most  timely 
note  in  the  musical  scale  of  our  business 
lives,  I  believe.  Properly  played,  the  note  of 
good  communications  produces  harmony. 
Unfortunately,  we  sometimes  play  the  note 
off-key,  bringing  discord.  Or  worse  yet,  we 
occasionally  fall  to  play  the  note  at  all,  like 
the  cymbals  player  who  misses  his  cue. 

Someone  once  asked  a  musician  "what  do 
you  have  to  know  to  play  the  cymbals?"  And 
bis  reply  was,  "nothing  .  .  .  you  Just  have 
to  know  when." 

Communications  Is  a  little  like  that.  The 
"when"  is  as  vlUl  as  the  "what."  And  cer- 
tainly "now"  Is  a  time  for  effecUve  com- 
munication in  our  business  and  community 
life. 

The  theme  reminds  us  too,  that  we  reaiiy 
are  in  more  than  one  business.  Your  best- 
known  business,  of  course,  is  to  supply  elec- 
tric power  to  the  customers  In  your  service 
area.  My  best-known  business  Is  to  build 
electrical  equipment  for  my  customers.  But, 
like  It  or  not,  both  of  us  are  in  another 
business — the  communications  business. 

Our  success  depends  not  only  on  how  good 
our  service  or  our  product  is.  It  also  de- 
pends on  how  good  the  public  believes  it  Is. 
We  may  be  convinced  we  are  providing  good 
service  or  good  products,  only  to  And  we 
have  dissatlsHed  customers.  We  may  consider 
our  a  dynamic,  progressive  company,  but 
And  young  college  graduates  not  Interested 
in  coming  to  work  for  us.  We  may  believe 
we  have  excellent  employment  policies,  but 
And  demonstrations  outside  our  gates. 

If  so,  one  of  two  things  could  be  the 
matter: 

Either  we  axe  wrong  about  how  good  our 
8er\'lce,  our  products  or  oiir  company  pollclee 
really  are;  or 

We  are  falling  to  communicate  effectively 
the  facts  about  our  service,  our  products  or 
our  policies. 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to 
spend  the  next  few  minutes  reviewing  the 
communications  needs  and  opportunities  ct 
our  time  with  an  occasional  focus  on  yo\ir 
industry  as  I  see  It  from  my  vantage  point 
as  a  close  neighbor. 

COMMtTNICATB   WTTH    WHOM? 

We  might  start  by  asking:  communicate 
with  whom?  This  may  seem  to  be  an  easy 
and  elementary  question,  but  it  Is  important 
to  have  the  right  answer  if  efforts  are  not  to 
be  misdirected. 

First  on  the  list,  of  course,  come  our  own 
employes.  I'm  siure  most  organizations  In- 
tend to  give  them  priority,  but  there  Is 
always  the  danger  of  taking  our  own  people 
for  granted.  Yet  we  can  hardly  expect  our 
first- line  supervisors  or  rank-and-file  em- 
ployes to  pursue  our  corporate  objectives  and 
prt^ams  if  they  don't  know  what  those 
objectives  and  programs  tire  and  dont 
understand  how  their  efforts  fit  in.  Do  we 
have  a  oarefiilly  planned  program  to  tell 
them  often  enough  and  well  enough? 

I'm  sure  too,  that  high  up  on  the  com- 
munications priority  list  for  any  power  com- 
pany is  the  goveriunent.  Because  of  the  very 
nature  of  your  business,  this  Is  a  public  that 
you  don't  forget.  As  a  result,  the  utUlty  in- 
dustry by  and  large  has  done  a  good  job 
keeping  local,  state  and  federal  governments 
informed  and  up  to  date  on  Industry  pro- 
grams and  progress. 

Then  come  our  customers.  And  here  we 
see  the  magnitude  of  the  communications 
job  with  which  the  electric  utUlty  industry 
la  confronted.  Yours  is  the  biggest  oom- 
munlcatlon  Job  In  Industry,  I  believe,  simply 
because  a  power  company's  list  of  customers 
includes  everybody  In  town  .  .  .  not  Just 
the  civic  leaders,  the  V.I.P.'s.  Your  customers 
Uve  In  the  ghetto  areas  as  well  as  in  Um 
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suburbs.  And  half  of  them  are  under  28 
years  old.  Most  of  us  are  over  28 — better 
make  that  48.  How  good  a  Job  are  we  doing 
conmiunlcatlng  with  the  young  people  In 
Pittsburgh's  Hill  District,  for  example,  or  the 
young  people  in  Philadelphia's  Columbia 
Avenue  area? 

For  that  matter,  how  well  are  we  com- 
municating with  youth  everywhere?  They 
are  our  future  employes,  as  weU  as  our 
fut\ire  customers,  futxire  voters  and  future 
government  officials.  They  Uve  across  that 
so-called  "generation  gap."  Among  the 
groups  over  there  of  particular  Importance 
to  us  are  the  college  graduates.  The  caliber 
of  our  future  management  depends  heavily 
on  our  abUlty  to  attract  the  best  of  the 
young  men  and  women  from  the  ranks  of  the 
college  graduating  classes.  Judging  from  ex- 
perience of  recent  years,  this  Is  definitely  a 
trouble  spot  for  Industry  In  general,  and  cer- 
tainly for  the  electric  power  industry. 

Why  Is  this?  Is  It  because  we  are  not  com- 
municating? Or  U  it  perhaps  because  we  are 
not  conununicatlng  the  right  things? 

You  may  have  heard  the  story  his  parish- 
ioners used  to  tell  with  affection  about  the 
late  Cardinal  Spellman  in  which  the  Cardi- 
nal, presenting  himself  at  the  Dates  at 
Heaven,  was  asked  by  St.  Peter  for  his  name 
and  some  information  about  himself. 

"Francis  Cardinal  Spellman."  was  the 
answer,  "but  I  prefer  to  think  of  myself  as  a 
simple  parish  priest  who  had  a  million  and  a 
half  souls  in  his  care."   . 

St.  Peter  retreated  to  his  flies,  and,  alter 
a  fruitless  search,  he  asked  the  applicant  lor 
more  information.  "Perhaps,"  he  suggested, 
"your  good  works  have  been  listed  under 
another  category?" 

To  which  Cardinal  Spellman  replied:  "I 
have  published  meditations,  prayers,  poem* 
and  a  novel.  aU  having  religious  themes." 
St.  Peter  again  disappeared  behind  the  files 
only  to  retvan  In  confusion. 

"I'm  afraid,"  he  said,  "your  writings  have 
escaped  our  records.  Was  there  not  yet  some 
other  activity  that  should  have  attracted 
our  notice?" 

With  some  frustration,  the  Cardinal  said: 
"Among  other  things  I  built  50  churches,  200 
schools,  as  well  as  hospitals,  homes  for  the 
aged  and  afflicted  and  other  establishments 
too  numerous  to  count." 

After  agam  retreating  to  his  files.  St. 
Peter  finaUy  returned  in  a  state  of  profuse 
apology. 

"Come  right  In,  Frank,"  he  said,  "we  had 
you  under  Real  Estate." 

Sometimes  our  communications  do  not 
convey  the  message  we  intend  and  our  good 
works  get  lost  In  the  files.  What  message, 
for  example,  have  we  been  conveying  to  the 
college-age  men  and  women  whom  we  hope 
to  interest  In  the  utility  business? 

Past  conquests  are  not  enough;  they  in- 
spire no  man.  The  remarkable  feats  of  the 
electric  power  Industry  In  bringing  the  bene- 
fits of  electricity  to  our  nation  are  no  longer 
new  or  challenging.  When  you  talk  with  the 
young  men  and  women  on  the  college 
campuses  today  you  find  they  are  looking  for 
new  challenges,  new  problems  to  solve. 

A  few  years  back,  space  was  the  thing.  The 
young  people  all  were  caught  up  in  the 
drama  and  challenge  of  space  exploration. 
Today  the  difficult  socioeconomic  problems 
facing  our  society  appear  to  be  the  number 
one  challenge.  This  Is  a  shift  which  can 
work  to  the  benefit  of  the  electrical  Industry. 
because  we  are  "where  the  action  is."  If  we 
can  spell  this  out  with  imagination  and 
foresight,  there  wlU  be  chaUenge  enough  for 
the  most  idealistic  of  young  men  and  women. 

WHAT  CHAIXENOES  CAN  WE  OFTEBT 

In  what  fields  do  we  have  challenges  to 
offer?  To  name  Just  a  few,  atomic  power,  the 
computer,  fresh  water,  rapid  transit,  the 
whole  gamut  of  urban  planning  and  renewal, 
such  new  or  timely  sciences  as  ecology  and 
eklstlcs.  Utilities  are  working  In  both  of  these 
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sciences,  you  know.  Ecology  is  the  study  of 
the  relationship  between  organisms  and 
their  environment.  Through  It  we  may  learn 
enough  about  the  effect  of  warmer  water  on 
marine  life  to  turn  what  Is  now  caUed 
"thermal  poUutlon"  Into  an  asset.  Eklstlcs  is 
the  name  some  sociologists  have  given  to  the 
science  of  human  settlements.  It  may  lead 
to  greater  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
urban  growth  and  development. 

Then  there  are  the  people  problems.  These, 
I  beUeve,  may  be  the  most  potent  challenge 
of  all  to  our  youth  who  are  becoming  more 
Interested  in  people  than  in  things.  The  peo- 
ple problems — such  as  jobs,  education,  hous- 
ing, health — arise  out  of  the  "envlroiunental 
revolution"  that  Is  tjtklng  place  In  our  coun- 
try. And  I  do  not  use  the  word  "revolution" 
Idly.  Its  dictionary  definition  is  "a  sudden, 
radical  or  complete  change." 

viewed  from  the  perspective  of  history, 
these  changes  of  recent  years  have  indeed 
been  sudden;  in  many  regards  they  have 
been  radical;  and  eventually  they  may  be 
con^lete. 

A    REVOLUTION    IN    TWO    DIMENSIONS 

There  are  two  dimensions  to  this  envi- 
ronmental revolution — the  physical  and  the 
social.  Society  today — your  customers  and 
mine — are  unhappy  in  both  dimensions. 
They  are  chaUenglng  business  and  lndi;i£try 
to  play  a  major  role  in  solving  both  the 
physical  and  the  social  problems  of  our  so- 
ciety. In  fact  we  are  being  challenged  not 
only  to  play  a  major  role,  but  to  take  the 
lead. 

Even  our  national  government  has  turned 
to  the  private  sector  for  leadership.  This  Is 
something  both  government  and  Industry 
would  have  thought  highly  Improbable  a 
decade  or  two  ago.  I'm  sure  this  audience 
especially  is  encouraged  by  this  expression 
of  government  in  the  ability  of  private  In- 
dustry to  help  solve  public  problems. 

E^arly  this  year  I  was  asked  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington along  with  other  heads  of  private 
companies  to  talk  about  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding Jobs  for  the  hard-core  unemployed. 
At  that  meeting,  it  was  stated  flatly  that 
government  had  tried  and  failed  to  solve 
this  problem,  and  now  it  was  tiuiUng  to  pri- 
vate industry. 

The  mayor  of  St.  Louis  spoke  for  local 
government.  I  think,  when  he  said  not  long 
ago:  "It's  up  to  private  Industry,  not  the 
government,  to  dissolve  the  ghettos,  provide 
training  for  the  unemployed,  and  break 
through  the  vicious  cycle  of  welfarism." 

And  certainly  private  industry,  more  and 
more,  is  being  asked  to  take  leadership  In 
urban  redevelopment  pn-ojects  involving 
everything  from  building  construction  to 
rapid  transit. 

I  would  like  to  take  stock  here  briefly  and 
see  how  we  are  meeting  these  challenges  In 
both  the  physical  and  social  environments. 
Our  success  will  Influence  government-busi- 
ness relationships  for  years  to  come. 

ARE     WE     MEETING     THE     CHALLENGES     Of     OI7B 
PHYSICAL   ENVIBONMENT? 

For  the  sake  of  our  morale,  let's  begin  at 
a  strong  point  for  our  Industry:  how  are  we 
meeting  the  need  for  more  energy  to  power 
our  cities  and  our  Industrial  society? 

Ever  since  my  first  class  In  arithmetic.  I've 
been  awed  by  big  numbers  and  the  first 
"trillion"  I  ever  ran  Into  In  my  business  life 
was  in  196S.  That's  when  the  utility  industry 
reached  the  output  figure  of  a  trillion  kilo- 
watt-hours. And  the  EEI  now  forecasts  that 
in  1973  the  output  will  be  over  1.8  trillion, 
nearly  two  trllUon  kilowatt-hours.  What's 
more,  the  average  annual  increase  in  output 
from  now  through  1973  will  be  7.9  per  cent — 
more  than  enough  to  maintain  the  utility 
Industry's  record  of  doubling  its  output 
every  10  years. 

In  the  forefront  recently,  of  course,  has 
been  the  industry's  large  Investment  in  nu- 
clear power  which,  by  1980,  will  account  for 
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at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  electric  generating 
capacity  of  the  nation — a  far  greater  share 
than  was  predicted  a  short  five  years  ago. 
This  speaks  well  for  the  progressive  attitude 
of  the  utility  Industry  and  its  willingness  to 
invest  substantially  in  a  technology  which 
Is  relatively  new  on  the  Industrial  scene. 

Equally  encouraging  has  been  the  willing- 
ness of  the  utility  industry  to  invest  in  nu- 
clear technology  of  the  future.  I  refer  to  the 
projects  now  under  way  by  Westlnghouse 
and  others.  In  cooperation  with  participating 
utilities  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, to  develop  the  breeder  reactor.  The 
breeder  will  be  another  great  step  forward 
in  the  continuing  drive  to  keep  power  costs 
low  and  conserve  the  world's  fuel  resources 
for  the  use  of  future  generations. 

Our  water  resources  i>ose  a  second  chal- 
lenge of  the  physical  environment.  The 
drought  of  1966.  which  found  New  York  City 
drastically  curbing  the  use  of  water  by  Its 
citizens  was  a  warning  of  more  trouble  ahead 
as  our  industrial  society  demands  more  and 
more  fresh  water  and  flnds  less  and  less 
available.  Are  we  doing  anything  about  it? 

My  interest  has  been  sUmtUated  by  visits 
to  Key  West.  Florida,  where  the  water  needs 
of  the  entire  community  are  met  by  a  sea- 
water  conversion  plant.  Such  plants  can 
convert  salty  or  brackish  water  to  fresh 
water.  The  technology  Is  available  The  need 
Is  real  According  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  1.000  communities  in  the  United 
States  now  have  a  brackish  water  supply. 
Residents  must  purchase  bottled  drinking 
water  or  transport  drinking  water  long 
distances. 

An  ambitious  attack  on  the  fresh  water 
problem  on  a  really  large  scale  was  the  Bolsa 
Island  project  In  Southern  California.  There, 
two  utility  companies,  in  partnership  with 
municipal,  state  and  federal  government, 
were  planning  a  large  combination  nuclear 
power  and  desalting  plant  that  would  be 
capable  of  producing  1,800.000  kilowatts  of 
electricity  and  150  million  gallons  of  fresh 
water  a  day.  It  is  unfortunate  the  project 
as  originally  constituted  became  too  costly 
and  was  discontinued.  However,  the  partici- 
pants agreed  that  the  project  concept  should 
be  continued,  and  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
more  economic  venture  can  be  formulated. 
Power  company  interests  and  participation 
in  this  type  of  forward-looking  project  will 
be  an  Important  contribution  to  the  solution 
of  one  of  our  vital  resource  problems. 

A  third  challenge  of  the  environmental 
revolution  is  rapid  transit.  And  it  is  one  I 
don't  have  to  describe  to  any  of  you.  Last 
March  Westlnghouse  was  the  host  company 
here  for  the  Pittsburgh  Urban  Transit  Coun- 
cil's Third  International  Conference  on  Urban 
Transportation.  Representatives  from  major 
cities  throughout  the  world  gathered  to  dis- 
cuss problems  and  solutions  to  the  traffic 
paralysis  which  is  plaguing  our  cities. 
Frankly,  I  was  concerned  that  of  the  more 
than  1,000  delegates  to  that  Conference, 
not  more  than  a  dozen  were  from  utility 
companies. 

Here  is  a  problem  that  can  make  or  break 
our  cities  in  the  years  ahead.  Solve  It,  and 
we  can  rescue  the  inner  city  from  Conamerclal 
ruin.  In  this,  all  of  us  have  a  major  stake, 
whether  or  not  we  have  a  direct  financial 
interest  or  investment  in  transit  systems. 

Recently,  one  of  our  transit  engineers  was 
invited  to  speak  at  a  rapid  transit  planning 
conference  sponsored  by  the  Indianapolis 
Power  and  Light  Company.  Bernard  W.  Schot- 
ter,  president  of  that  company,  hosted  the 
meeting  which  was  attended  by  city  and 
county  officials,  by  private  consultants,  and 
by  Industry  representatives — all  with  the 
objective  of  solving  the  Indianapolis  area's 
transit  problem. 

Dasrton  Power  and  Light  in  Ohio  has 
played  an  active  role  In  working  for  a  tran- 
sit solution  In  that  city — a  city,  Incidentally, 
which  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  use  of  the 
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electric  troUey  but.  many  years  ago.  This 
uUlity  developed  a  transit  proposal  on  Its 
own  for  consideration  by  the  city  and  la 
working  with  a  regional  transportation  com- 
mittee on  a  Dayton  to  Cincinnati  system. 

In  the  case  of  rapid  transit,  our  key  ques- 
tion cannot  be  "will  It  build  load?"  Transit 
load  Is  relatively  low.  Utility  interest  Is  Jus- 
tified by  the  fact  that  your  firm  depends  on 
the  vitality  and  growth  of  its  service  area  It 
it  is  to  grow  and  prosper.  And  as  of  today, 
the  growth  and  vitality  of  our  cities  Is  being 
theatened  by  inadequate  pubUc  transporta- 
tion systems. 

If  time  permitted,  we  could  pick  out  other 
public  problems  which  plague  our  popula- 
tion centers,  but  basic  to  all  of  these  Is  the 
need  for  more  and  better  urban  planning. 
Is  this  something  a  company  should  get  in- 
volved in?  Not  any  company  perhaps,  but  a 
power  company  has  every  right — perhapis 
even  a  responsibility — to  become  Involved. 

When  I  was  in  Detroit  earlier  this  year,  of- 
ficials of  the  Detroit  Edison  Company  showed 
me  an  area  research  project  which  they  have 
been  sponsoring  since  196fi  and  for  which 
they  have  spent  more  than  two  raillion  dol- 
lars thus  far. 

It  is  a  growth  study  of  a  23,500-square- 
mile  region  of  which  their  service  area  Is  the 
central  core.  Its  purpose,  they  told  me.  is  to 
determine  the  best  pattern  of  growth  for 
the  area  based  on  goals  for  the  year  2000. 
The  region  Includes  more  than  1.100  politi- 
cally separate  administrative  units,  all  of 
which  are  afiected  or  influenced  In  one  way 
or  another  by  the  Detroit  urban  area. 

Detroit  Edison  considers  It  good  business 
to  help  solve  the  growth  problem  of  this 
region.  Walker  Clsler.  chairman,  and  Ed 
George,  president  of  that  company  speak 
quite  frankly  about  their  reasons  for  making 
such  an  Investment.  They  talk  about  the 
problem  our  nation  faces  with  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  inner  city;  the  general  exodus  of 
the  middle-  and  upper-Income  groups  to 
suburbia;  the  trend  of  industry  to  follow 
the  population  shift  and  locate  its  facilities 
m  suburban  areas. 

To  a  power  company,  of  course,  this  means 
loss  of  revenue  from  the  city  and  a  poor 
return  on  the  Investment  which  the  com- 
pany has  in  facilities  within  the  city.  So 
Detroit  Edison  undertook  Its  urban  area  re- 
search project  with  commercial  considera- 
tions uppermost  in  nUnd.  They  felt  they 
had  to  be  able  to  make  intelligent  long- 
range  decisions.  Their  future  depends  on  It. 
The  fact  that  their  area  study  is  also  proving 
of  great  value  to  local  governments,  plan- 
ners, educators,  businessmen  and  the  gen- 
eral public  is  an  important  spin-off. 

And  such  efforts  also  lead  to  programs 
aimed  at  revitalizing  and  renewing  the  Inner 
city.  The  power  company  Is  an  active  member 
of  the  New  Detroit  Committee  which  was 
organized  by  the  Governor  and  the  Mayor 
to  do  jtist  that. 

ARE    WE    MEETING   THE    CHALLENGES   OF   ODR 
SOCIAL    ENVlaONMENTf 

Solving  the  problems  of  the  inner  city  in- 
volves that  other  dimension  of  the  environ- 
mental revolution — the  social  dimension.  I 
want  to  spend  the  few  remaining  minutes  at 
my  disposal  on  those  social  problems  which 
loom  the  largest  in  cur  society  today. 

The  three  biggest  challenges  of  this  kind 
facing  our  urban  society  are  jobs,  housing 
and  education. 

In  years  past,  industry  was  inclined  to  take 
the  view  that  the  greatest  number  of  jobs 
and  the  greatest  amount  of  good  housing 
would  automatically  result  from  the  smooth 
working  of  our  economic  system.  And  it  was 
generally  felt  that  education  was  strictly  the 
concern  of  government.  Management  viewed 
problems  in  these  tlxr^e  areas  with  sympa- 
thetic and  charitable  interest,  but  with  little 
sense  of  direct  responsibility  or  active  con- 
cern. 
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THB    CRi  LUCNCK    OW    JOBS 


that  we  finally  are  doing 
something  about  J  }bs. 

For  the  first  tin  e  In  history,  companies  all 
"~  '  States  now  are  going  to 
great  lengths  to  ( orrect  some  of  these  past 
deficiencies.  At  Ic  ist  part  of  this  has  been 
through  the  stimi  ilatlon  of  the  National  Al- 
liance of  Buslnesimen  with  which  I  am  as- 
sociated. Companies  now  are  changing  their 
recruitment  prognuns,  their  training  pro- 
grams, and  their  fnanufacturlng  programs  to 
tap  this  unused  resource  of  potential  workers 
called  the  "hard-core  unemployed."  106,000 
permanent  Jobs  b;  June,  1969,  already  have 
been  pledged  by  U  S.  business  and  we  are  on 
our  way  to  the  go  il  of  600,000  by  1871.  It  Is 
significant,  I  belle  re,  that  five  of  the  Metro- 
politan Chairmen  of  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen  a-e  utility  executives. 

New  training  an  i  orientation  programs  are 
a  must,  of  course  In  my  own  company,  we 
have  become  very  much  Involved  In  special- 
ized education  ai  id  training.  Our  Learning 
Corporation  subsl  llary  la  oi>erattnc  training 
centers  for  the  oard-core  unemployed  In 
Pittsburgh  and  Bt  Itlmore  under  government 
contracts.  Some  o  our  plants  are  setting  up 
their  own  special  training  programs. 

At  the  same  tli  le,  we  have  moved  to  put 
jobs  where  the  J  >bleas  people  are.  We  are 
establishing  small  manufacturing  plants  In 
the  Homewood  ae(  tlon  of  Pittsburgh  and  In 
Baltimore's  Qreen  mount  section,  as  well  as 
a  training  f  aclUt  r  in  the  South  Ward  of 
Newark. 

Z  hssten  to  en  phaslze  that  these  hard- 
oore  area  plants  tre  not  phllanthroplo  en- 
deavors on  our  pi  jrt.  We  Intend  that  these 
plants  make  a  rei  sonable  profit:  they  must 
stand  on  their  on  n  feet  Just  Ilka  any  other 
Westlnghouse  plai  t.  And  we  beUeve  they  will. 

Tbe  Homewood  plant  will  be  built  and 
owned  by  the  Busl  oeas  and  Job  DsTelopment 
OorjKmtlon  and  re  will  lease  It  ftom  that 
local  Negro  organl  satton.  thus  achieving  an- 
other desired  objei  tlve  of  the  people  In  that 
area — self  ownersti  Ip  of  productive  facilities. 

Our  experience  In  seeking  a  site  for  this 
type  of  plant  lead  i  me  to  suggest  that  here 
Is  an  activity  In  n  hloh  the  poww  companies 
can  make  a  major  iontrlbutton.  Locating  and 
preparing  plant  si  tee  for  Industry  has  been 
an  Important  func  tlon  of  the  power  company 
for  years.  Your  ei  pertlse  in  this,  plus  your 
stake  In  solving  t  le  community's  problems, 
provides  a  tremem  lous  opportunity  for  util- 
ity leadership.  I  st  y  this  because  I  hoi>e  and 
believe  other  oomi  anles  will  be  seeking  sites 
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for  plants  in  ths  Inner  city — If  they  get  the 
right  kind  of  assistance  and  encouragement. 
Once  we  get  our  Homewood  plant  In  op- 
eration. I  hope  we  can  arrange  to  have  you 
being  your  industrial  customers  to  see  It; 
maybe  It  will  help  sell  them  on  the  Idea  ot 
taldng  a  similar  step. 

rta  cHAunras  or  Housnta 

Almost  as  big  a  challenge  as  jobs,  Is  hous- 
ing— adequate,  low-cest  housing.  Somehow 
our  eoonomlo  system,  as  we  have  run  It,  has 
failed  to  provide  new,  low-oost  housing  tor 
the  Inner  dty  to  any  significant  extent.  But 
now  private  Industry  Is  organizing  to  do 
something  about  this  deficiency. 

One  example  I'm  familiar  with  Is  our  own 
Urban  Systenu  Development  Corporation.  We 
have  organised  it  to  work  with  government 
and  bring  our  technical  capabilities— both 
In  systems  techniques  and  In  products— to 
bear  on  the  problem  of  housing  for  lower 
Income  people. 

While  your  charters  prevent  you  from  go- 
ing Into  the  housing  buslnees  as  such,  the 
planning  and  technical  assistance  of  the 
power  company  can  provide  valuable  Impetus 
to  projects  of  this  nature. 

THX  CHALLKMOS  Or  XDUCATXOH 

The  third  social  upheaval  of  the  environ- 
mental revolution  Is  occtirrlng  In  the  field 
of  education.  And  here  again.  Industry  may 
have  to  go  beyond  Its  traditional  role  to  help 
solve  an  urgent  public  problem.  In  the  wake 
of  last  year's  Detroit  riots,  Chrysler  and  the 
Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Company  both 
"adopted"  a  Detroit  public  school  In  an  effort 
to  enrich  the  regular  teaching  program. 

Will  Indiutry  be  willing  and  able  to  bolster 
our  educational  system?  For  all  of  that,  will 
your  company  or  mine  some  day  have  to 
eetabllsh  our  own  "college"  to  supplement 
the  education  of  men  and  women  we  want 
to  hire? 

COIIMXTNICATE  TRXOUOB  ACTION 

These  are  some  of  the  challenges  that  our 
Industry  and  all  Industry  Is  facing  In  a  time 
of  stirring  environmental  change.  These  are 
leadership  challenges,  and  they  also  are  com- 
munications challenges,  because  I  believe  the 
two  come  down  to  the  same  thing. 

Recent  events  underscore  the  fact  that  the 
people  In  our  communltlee — jrour  ciutomers 
and  mine — are  looking  for  deeds,  not  words. 
Actions  not  only  speak  louder  than  words, 
but  speak  more  convincingly.  The  people  In 
our  Inner  cities  have  had  words  and  promises 
for  years.  But  that  wasn't  real  communica- 
tion. We  can  only  communicate  with  them 
bellevably  and  convincingly  through  action. 

Our  communities  are  demanding  action  In 
both  the  physical  and  social  environments, 
and  we  In  the  electrical  Industry  are  in  a 
unique  position  to  provide  action  leader- 
ship that  is  so  badly  needed.  Our  urban  areas 
need  leadership  which  will  Inspire  and  show 
others  how  to  attack  these  environmental 
problems  through  the  application  of  capital, 
management  and  technical  know-how,  train- 
ing skills  and  human  relations. 

There  Is  scarcely  an  American  city,  or  a 
Pennsylvania  city,  that  today  doesn't  need 
community  action  to  provide  training  and 
Jobs  for  the  hard-core  unemployed;  to  Im- 
prove the  housing  for  Its  low  Income  citi- 
zens; to  make  possible  a  better  education 
for  Its  youth;  to  eliminate  blighted  areas 
and  put  them  to  productive  use;  to  clean 
up  Its  water  and  Its  air;  to  Improve  Its  \irban 
transportation. 

And  thus  make  that  city  a  better  place  to 
live,  raise  a  family  and  operate  a  biulness. 

Don't  be  concerned  when  you  don't  find 
these  functions  spelled  out  In  your  charter. 
And  when  you  get  actively  Involved,  don't 
be  worried  when  a  few  people  tell  you  to 
"mind  your  own  buslnees." 

Because  that's  exactly  what  you  wUl  be 
doing. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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PROVCXJA-nON  AND  POLICE  REAC- 
TION AT  cmCAOO:  A  NEGRO 
LEADER'S  VIEW 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 


or  UTAM 
IN  THE  SKNATX  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  23.  1968 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  one  might 
have  expected  that  Negro  leaders  would 
side  with  the  demonstrators  at  the  Chi- 
cago convention,  on  the  basis  of  the  "po- 
lice brutality"  Issue.  It  would  be  very 
tempting,  I  am  sure,  to  Issue  a  Now-you- 
know-how-lt-feels-statement,  regardless 
of  whether  these  leaders  agreed  with  the 
views  of  the  dissenters  or  not. 

However.  Roy  Wllklns,  one  of  the  most 
responsible  and  widely  respected  leaders 
of  American  Negroes,  saw  the  Grant 
Park  ^Isode  In  quite  a  different  light, 
and  branded  It  for  what  it  was,  a  basi- 
cally "antlgovemment,  revolutionary" 
move  and  not  "a  peace  move,"  and  In 
a  recent  newspaper  column  ht  defended 
the  right  of  Chicago  to  protect  itself  and 
Its  citizens. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Wllklns' 
column,  published  in  the  September  23 
Issue  of  the  U.S.  News  li  World  Report, 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

plovocation   and   polick   reaction   at 
Chkaoo:  a  NBoso  Lxaoks's  VBw 

(Nora. — When  agitators  provoked  Chicago 
police  during  the  Democratic  Convention, 
did  the  police  react  too  harshly? 

(A  top  Negro  leader,  Roy  Wllklns.  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  gives  his 
answer  In  a  nationally  syndicated  column, 
as  follows.) 

As  each  day  turns  up  additional  Informa- 
tion. It  begins  to  appear  that  the  American 
public.  Including  establishment  Democrats, 
the  McCarthyltes  and  most  of  the  television 
people,  were  taken  for  a  ride  during  the  re- 
cent wrangle  billed  as  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention. 

The  group  that  did  the  dirty  work— holy 
work,  to  It — was  composed  of  Itinerant  pro- 
fessional agitators  who,  under  the  umbrella 
of  antiwar  protest,  seek  to  create  opportu- 
nities for  ripping  out  the  prevailing  system 
of  government. 

Although  the  Republican  Convention  was 
hawkish  on  the  war,  no  antiwar  protest  was 
staged  in  Miami.  The  Chicago  protest  was 
basically  antl-Oovemment — revolutionary. 

With  the  notable  exception  of  the  come- 
dian Dick  Gregory,  Negro  Americans,  young 
and  old,  moderate  and  militant,  had  little  to 
do  with  the  battles  In  Chicago's  Qrant  Park. 

When  hard-line,  organized  and  dont-glve- 
a-damn  forcee  announce  publicly  that  they 
Intend  to  take  over  your  city,  what  does  a 
mayor  do?  When  they  declare  they  will  run 
through  your  downtown  district,  break  win- 
dows. Invade  hotels,  paralyze  services,  crash 
barricades  and  disrupt  the  Convention,  what 
does  the  city  government  do? 

It  can,  of  course,  sit  by  and  allow  the 
provocatuers  to  take  over.  Or  It  can  stoutly 
defend  the  peace  of  the  city  the  rights  of 
Its  citizens  and  those  of  its  Convention 
guests. 

The  error  In  Chicago  was  that  the  police 
used  not  restraint,  but  nlght-stlck  repres- 
sion. If  In  the  excitement  they  stepped  over 
the  line.  It  must  be  said  that  the  provoca- 
tion  came   first.   If   the   experience   at  the 
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Pentagon  Is  any  guide,  the  face  to  face  goad- 
ing Insults  which  the  "peace"  agitators  em- 
ployed were  enough  to  spur  violent  counter- 
action. But  the  protesters  got  not  only 
counteraction,  but  a  bonus  In  the  form  of 
the  cover  provided  by  the  young  McCarthy 
amateurs  who  were  sucked  In  and  cynically 
used  by  the  mob. 

Before  long,  speakers  and  news  commen. 
tators  were  emoting  about  "the  kids"  being 
beaten  by  police.  Another  bonus  was  the  re- 
sentment of  TV  and  radio  personnel  over 
the  treatment  of  their  men  caught  In  the 
crossfightlng. 

The  action  at  Chicago  was  unnecessarily 
rough,  but  the  effort  to  paint  It  as  a  suppres- 
sion of  dissent,  as  a  gag  on  news  media,  or  as 
a  restriction  on  McCarthy  forces  is  not  accu- 
rate. 

There  must  always  be  freedom  of  speech 
and  action  In  our  nation.  But  disruption 
must  not  be  equated  with  dissent. 

A  candidate  for  the  high  office  of  Presi- 
dent does  not  clarify  matters  when  he  speaks 
of  a  group  of  dissidents  as  "the  government 
m  exile  of  the  United  States."  Such  gllbness 
Is  pure  misrepresentation. 

In  the  Convention  Itself,  some  individual 
delegates  and  parts  of  certain  delegations 
were  tuned  In  on  the  Grant  Park  doings 
with  a  view  to  hooking  them  to  their  political 
objectives  on  the  floor.  The  Michigan  Avenue 
maneuver  was  a  "takeover"  operation,  not  a 
peace  move. 

The  U.S.  must  yield  always  to  change,  but 
not  to  guerrilla  Insurrection.  That  was  what 
was  attempted  at  Chicago  and  was  abetted. 
In  confusion,  by  many  who  are  not  insurrec- 
tionists. It  Is  no  blanket  endorsement  of  the 
excesses  of  the  Chicago  police  to  point  out 
that  when  a  deadly  rattle  is  heard,  the 
listener  Is  on  notice  to  defend  himself. 


CAPT.  A.  D.  SZEKELY  Kn.T.KT) 
IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MASTXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  23,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Capt.  Akos  D.  Szekely,  an  outstanding 
Army  officer  from  Maryland,  was  killed 
recently  in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend 
his  courage  and  honor  his  memory  by 
including  the  following  article  in  the 
Record: 

Capt.  a.  D.  Szekxlt  Kn.T.xn  in    Viktnam 
Encageicxnt 

SiLvn  Spsinc,  Md. — A  Hungarlan-bom 
Army  company  commander  from  SUver 
Spring  who  was  graduated  second  In  his  class 
at  West  Point,  has  been  killed  In  Vietnam, 
the  Defense  Department  announced  yester- 
day. 

Capt.  Akos  Dezso  Szekely,  26.  was  killed 
when  his  armored  personnel  carrier  was  de- 
stroyed In  heavy  fighting  at  Tay  Nlnh  near 
the  Cambodian  border  September  11.  the 
Pentagon  reported. 

BOBN  IN  BUDAPEST 

Captain  Szekely  was  bom  In  Budapest.  His 
father,  Akoe  Szekely.  a  highly  decorated  Hun- 
garian Army  ofllcer.  brought  his  family  to 
America  after  the  Communist  take-over  and 
settled  In  Washington. 

The  younger  Szekely  attended  Montgomery 
Blair  High  School  and  was  In  the  class  of 
1964  at  West  Point. 

After  serving  In  the  Army  Engineers  in 
Korea,  Captain  Szekely  received  a  masters  de- 
gree from  the  Maaaachvisetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 
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EXTXNOBD  HIS  TOUX 

He  went  to  Vietnam  in  October,  1967,  serv- 
ing with  the  engineers. 

In  July,  he  volunteered  for  combat  duty 
with  the  mechanised  Infantry  and  extended 
his  tour  of  Vietnam  duty.  He  then  took  over 
as  company  commander  of  A  Company,  1st 
Battalion,  6th  Regiment,  25th  Infantry 
Division. 

"He  was  fighting  the  same  Communist  ene- 
my that  destroyed  his  old  country,"  Frank 
T.  Kovacs,  Captain  Szekely's  stepfather,  said 
yesterday. 

Captain  Szekely  was  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Sigma  Chi  Iota. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Kath- 
ertne  T.  Kovacs,  of  2203  Parker  avenue.  Silver 
Spring,  and  by  his  father,  who  lives  in 
Milwaukee. 


EDGAR  HOOVER  ON  GUN 
CONTROLS 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or  locHiOAN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  23,  1968 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  the  same  day  the  Senate 
passed  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968,  the 
Director  of  the  FBI,  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
testified  before  the  National  Commission 
on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence. 

In  his  testimony,  Director  Hoover  re- 
ported a  21 -percent  increase  in  the  na- 
tional crime  rate,  and  underscored  the 
need  for  stricter  gun  controls. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  Mr.  Hoover's  testimony  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

ExcEKPTS  From  thb  Statement  op  J.  Edgar 
HoovEB,  DiHECTOs.  Federal  Bureau  op  In- 
vestigation Bepore  National  Commission 
on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  op  Vio- 
lence, September  18,  1968 
United  States  citizens  possess  untold  mil- 
lions of  pistols,  rifles,  and  shotguns.  The  ease 
with  which  firearms  may  be  procured  In  the 
United  States  Is  a  significant  factor  In  the 
growth  of  crime  and  violence.  Firearms  have 
been  readily  obtainable  through  mall-order 
bouses  and  across-the-counter  for  both  the 
honest  citizen  and  criminally  inclined  per- 
sons. 

Thefts  of  firearms  are  still  another  source 
at  weapons  that  are  used  in  crime.  An  in- 
crease m  such  thefts  from  homes,  sporting 
goods  stores,  and  government  facilities  has 
been  noted.  As  of  September  1,  1968,  some 
171,856  firearms  of  all  types  were  listed  as 
stolen,  missing,  or  recovered  in  the  FBI's  Na- 
tional Crime  Information  Center.  These 
weapons,  reported  stolen  since  January  1967, 
have  been  listed  through  facilities  In  only 
43  states  as  our  Center  is  still  In  the  process 
of  expanding  to  Include  all  states. 

The  mounting  number  of  violent  crimes 
committed  with  firearms  and  the  tragic 
events  of  the  last  few  months  are  mute  testi- 
mony to  the  urgent  need  for  more  stringent 
and  more  effective  gun  controls  to  help  pre- 
vent further  violence.  A  recent  national  poll 
indicates  that  81  per  cent  of  the  American 
people  are  In  favor  of  stricter  g^un  control. 

I  will  reiterate  my  long-standing  position 
that  tough,  comprehensive,  uniform  gun- 
control  legislation  Is  Imperative  for  the  pub- 
lic's safety.  Although  the  passage  of  laws 
containing  restrictions  of  weapons  and  the 
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licensing  of  their  owners  would  be  somewhat 
of  a  chore,  there  can  be  no  valid  objection, 
since  automobiles,  airplanes,  motorcycles, 
motor  boats,  and  even  dogs  have  long  been 
subject  to  registration  and/or  licensing.  The 
benefits  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  aU  our 
citizens  would  tremendously  outweigh  any 
disadvantages  or  inconveniences. 

While  gun  controls  obviously  cannot  end 
violence,  rigidly  enf<M«ed  controls  would  un- 
doubtedly c<Hitrlbute  to  a  reduction  In  vio- 
lence. The  gun-control  provisions  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
recently  enacted  by  Congress  are  a  step  in 
the  right  direction;  however.  It  is  Imperative 
that  further  consldwatlon  be  given  to  this 
pressing  problem. 


CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OF 
BELLEFAIRE 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  23.  1968 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  October  5. 
1968,  will  mark  the  conclusion  of  the 
celebration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
Bellefaire,  which  has  long  been  one  of 
America's  outstanding  treatment  centers 
for  emotionally  disturbed  lx>ys  and  girls. 
The  history  of  this  fine  agency  is  long 
and  distinguished. 

Bellefaire  was  founded  on  July  14. 
1868,  3  years  after  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War;  the  Independent  Order  of  B'nai 
B'rith  dedicated  its  orphan  asylum  on 
the  site  of  a  former  water  cuie  establish- 
ment at  51st  Street  and  Woodland  Ave- 
nue in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Initially,  it  ac- 
cepted only  Jewish  boys  and  girls,  both 
from  the  North  and  South,  who  had  been 
orphaned  by  the  Civil  War.  The  impact 
of  numerous  changes  in  the  community 
and  of  developments  in  the  child -care 
field  led  to  the  institution's  construction 
in  1929  of  a  large  facility  in  the  Univer- 
sity Heights  suburb  of  Cleveland,  with  a 
series  of  cottages  replacing  the  former 
congregate  structure.  The  institution 
was  renamed  Bellefaire,  derived  from 
its  location  at  Belvoir  and  Fairmoimt 
Boulevards. 

Responsive  to  newer  demands  and 
trends,  Bellefaire  in  1943  changed  its 
function  to  that  of  a  residential  treat- 
ment center  for  emotionally  disturbed 
boys  and  girls.  Today  it  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  country's  foremost  centers  of 
its  kind.  It  has  steadily  improved  and 
broadened  its  services  to  its  children  and 
to  the  many  communities  it  serves.  To- 
day its  boys  and  girls,  drawn  from  all 
races  and  creeds,  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

While  becoming  a  regional  and  na- 
tional service  agency,  Bellefaire  has 
steadily  maintained  and  strengthened  Its 
ties  with  the  Greater  Cleveland  commu- 
nity, as  a  beneficiary  agency  of  the 
Jewish  Commimlty  Federation  and  the 
United  Appeal  of  Greater  Cleveland,  and 
an  affiliate  of  the  Welfare  Federation  of 
Cleveland. 

In  its  work,  Bellefaire  serves  children 
through  a  balanced  program  of  social 
living  in  small  cottages,  special  educa- 
tion through  its  own  school  on  the  cam- 
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pus  and  psyehotl  «rapy  through  poyehl- 
•trlflts,  casework  !rs,  and  payohologista. 

Belief  aire  has  I  een  successful  with  its 
children,  many  3f  whom  ajrrlTe  with 
rather  severe  em  >tlonal  disorders.  Most 
of  them  are  able  bo  leave  and  enter  into 
useful  lives  in  n<rmai  society.  Some  of 
them  have  gone  »n  to  eoUege,  others  to 
work  and  still  otl  ers  to  the  armed  serv- 
ices. Some  of  the  Belief  aire  alumni  have 
achieved  notable  E>08itions  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Bellefalre  has  made  a  nximber  of 
studies  in  conjunstion  with  Case  West- 
ern Reserve  University  School  of  Pt9- 
chiatry.  School  of  Psychology,  and  the 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences.  Belle- 
falre is  afOliated  dth  Jewish  Children's 
Bureau  of  Clevelind  which  serves  chil- 
dren in  foster  hon  es  and  group  homes. 

This  brief  accoint  of  the  distinguished 
history  of  Bellefafce  can  only  in  a  small 
way  indicate  the  impact  which  it  has 
had  upon  young  >eople  in  the  Oreater 
Clevelapid  area,  i «  well  as  thousands 
throug^ut  the  c(  untry.  The  dedication 
and  prof  esslonalls  n  of  the  staff  of  Belle- 
falre is  second  to  lone  In  the  country  in 
this  vital  area  of  treatment  of  emotion- 
ally dlstiirbed  you  tgsters. 

The  highest  pn  Ise  that  can  be  paid  to 
the  staff  of  Bellel  aire  is  that  they  have 
assisted  hundreds  sf  young  people  to  lead 
useful  and  producllve  lives  which  other- 
wise might  not  have  been  possible.  The 
distinguished  people  who  benefited  from 
the  early  work  of  :  JeUefaire  when  it  was 
an  orphan's  home  are  too  niunerous  to 
mention.  These  me  n  and  women  have  re- 
tiimed  to  assist  in  the  development  of  a 
modem  institutior  which  carries  with  it 
none  of  the  stlgm  i  formerly  associated 
with  institutions  \  here  youngsters  were 
left  when  rehabll  tation  was  unthink- 
able. 

Belief  aire  has  teen  a  sjrmbol  to  oiu* 
community  and  t(»  the  Nation  of  what 
can  be  done  wher  private  citizens  and 
community  group  i  determine  to  work 
together  to  develo;  i  and  build  an  agency 
to  treat  the  rooi  causes  of  onotional 
disturbances. 

&Iy  family  and  I  wish  to  extend  our 
heartiest  congratu  [ations  to  all  those  as- 
sociated with  Bell  »f  aire  dtiring  this  im- 
portant year  of  eel  ebration.  It  is  our  sin- 
cere hope  that  the  lext  100  years  of  work 
and  devotion  to  i  He  cause  of  assisting 
youngsters  will  be  i  ven  more  fruitful  and 
productive  than  h»ve  been  the  last  100 
years. 


ISDBPISNDES  IE 
REPDBIi:C 


DAY  OP  THE 
OF  MALI 


HON.  BARIATT  O'HARA 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Sej  ttember  23.  1968 

Mr.  O'HARA  ol  Illinois.  Mr.  E^ieaker. 
yesterday  was  the  Jth  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  he  Republic  of  Mall. 
This  nation,  whlc  i  is  the  site  of  fabled 
trading  city  of  Tir  ibuktu,  has  a  long  and 
colorful  history.  I ;  is  named  for  and  is 
the  political  heir  )f  the  ancient  Malian 
Empire  which  f  ourlshed  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  ) 

As  befits  their  Jierltage,  the  vr*Hftni> 
are  a  proud  and|  Independent  people. 
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They  are  in  charge  of  their  own  destiny 
and  make  their  own  decisions.  Under 
the  leadership  of  their  able  President 
Modibo  Keita,  Mall  is  welding  a  unified 
social  structure  to  overcome  the  divisive 
ethnic  structiire  left  by  Its  colonial 
boundaries.  The  ruling  political  party  has 
the  allegiance  of  the  people,  and  its  influ- 
ence stretches  to  the  most  remote  village. 
Mali  has  been  one  of  the  most  stable 
countries  in  West  Africa  under  President 
Keita  and  his  party. 

Mali  is  playing  a  leading  role  in  the 
West  African  search  for  viable  regional 
economic  institutions.  It  is  attempting  to 
find  genuine  African  solutions  to  its  own 
problems  and  the  problems  of  regional 
development.  In  this  endeavor  the  people 
of  Mall — the  country's  principal  re- 
source and  real  wealth — its  government 
and  leaders  have  the  good  wishes  of  the 
people  of  our  country. 

My  personal  felicitations  go  to  Mall's 
distinguished  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  on  the  occasion  of  his  country's 
8th  birthday  of  Independence.  His  Ex- 
cellency Moussa  lite  Keita. 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.   MANOLO  REYES 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCEU 


OF  FLOUDA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  23.  1968 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year,  I  brought  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  moving  speech  on  the  tragedy 
and  hope  of  Cuba  delivered  by  Dr. 
Manuel  J.  Reyes.  Dr.  Reyes,  who  was 
bom  in  Cuba,  is  now  an  American  citizen 
and  holds  the  position  of  Latin  American 
news  director  of  a  Miami  television  sta- 
tion WTVJ. 

A  distinguished  career  has  made  Dr. 
Reyes  so  well-known  nationally  that  he 
is  invited  again  and  again  to  speak  be- 
fore groups  and  conventions.  I  take 
pleasure  today  in  presenting  another  of 
Dr.  Reyes'  fine  taUcs,  this  delivered  before 
the  Veterans  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  on  September  9,  1968. 

I  know  that  Dr.  Reyes'  speech  will  serve 
as  a  moving  example  of  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  brotherhood  which  exists 
in  the  Cuban  people  today  as  well  as  a 
poignant  plea  for  all  to  lend  their  sup- 
port to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  Justice 
in  Cuba. 

The  address  follows: 
Addksss  bt  Dk.  Manolo  Rbtes  to  VrmtANS 
or  THE  Spanish -American  Wak.  70th  An- 
nual Convention,  AsBiniT  Pask,  N.J.,  Sef- 
TEMBEK  9,  1968 

Not  many  Cubans  have  received  the  high 
honor  of  addressing  the  Annual  Convention 
of  Veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 

Ood's  Will  and  yours  have  given  this 
Cuban  that  great  privilege. 

A  Cuban  who  belongs  to  a  Cuban  genera- 
tion bom  In  this  country. 

A  Cuban  generation  whose  eyes  saw  the 
light  for  the  first  time  when  you  had  already 
bravely  fought  In  the  Philippines,  Puerto 
Rico  and  Cuba  during  the  Spanish-American 
War. 

A  Cuban  generation  that  thankfully 
learned  to  respect  you  and  to  admire  you 
through  the  Immortal  pages  of  history. 

A  Cuban  generation  that  In  the  presence 
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of  the  magnificent  axample  of  love  for  free- 
dom given  by  you  during  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  Is  engaged  In  a  search  for  the  same 
opportunity  that  you  searched  before — that 
Is  to  fight  In  OTir  country — for  the  freedom 
and  Independence  of  Cuba.  And  I  said 
searched  because  you  were  volunteers  of  the 
Army  of  The  United  States  that  stepped  for- 
ward to  fight  In  the  war  of  1898  and  now 
you  are  the  only  surviving  volunteers  of  all 
wars  fought  by  the  United  States. 

For  these  reasons  this  rostrum  has  a  very 
special  value. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  no  limitation  In 
personal  sacrifices  to  travel  from  Miami  to 
Asbury  Park  to  fulfill  the  duty  of  standing 
here  today.  And  I  stand  before  you  like  the 
priest  who  faces  the  altar — of  your  country 
and  mine — because  you,  with  your  gallant 
example  united  the  United  States  and  Cuba 
In  an  unbreakable  friendship.  And  because 
to  the  new  generation  of  Cuba,  to  whom  I 
belong,  the  freedom  of  our  country  Is  sacred, 
like  a  religion.  We  believe  in  It  and  we  will 
give  everything  for  It. 

Let  us  say  that  today  like  yesterday  every- 
thing unites  us. 

I^et  us  say  that  you  and  we  are  closer  than 
ever. 

Let  us  say  that  grief  unites  people  and  to 
obtain  freedom  we  have  to  travel  the  long 
road  of  sorrow. 

After  every  Friday  of  Crucifixion  comes  a 
Sunday  of  Resiirrectlon. 

In  1898  when  you  were  at  the  peak  of  your 
youth  you  volunteered  to  fight  In  Cuba  for 
the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  United  States 
and  CutM. 

Today  seventy  years  later  Cuba  la  suffering 
a  oommiuilst  tyranny.  Because  of  It  we 
Cubans  are  engajjed  In  a  fl^t  for  freedom 
and  dignity  of  our  people. 

But  our  fight  U  alao  for  all  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Because  the  cooununlst  tyran- 
ny Imposed  on  Cuba,  Uke  a  red  world's  satel- 
lite, is  a  constant  attack  against  freedom 
and  dignity  of  the  American  ConUnent. 

Seventy  year*  ago  you  fought  In  Cuba  In 
San  Juan  Hill  In  El  Caney  in  Orlente  Prov- 
ince, against  the  tyranny  imposed  by  Valer- 
lano  Weyler. 

Today  the  Cuban  people  faces  the  tyranny 
ImpoMd  by  someone  who  can  hardly  be 
called  a  Cuban.  Fidel  Castro,  since  he  has 
turned  our  freedom  and  our  independence 
over  the  communist  world. 

Since  1969  untU  today,  September  9,  1968, 
more  than  18,000  Cubans  have  been  executed 
day  after  day  for  almost  ten  years. 

Unhappy  with  condemning  them  to  death 
the  red  regime  of  Havana,  in  certain  In- 
stances, has  drained  part  of  the  blood  of 
the  condemned  to  supply  their  blood  banks. 
These  Cubans  have  been  weakened  to  the 
point  that  they  had  to  be  carried  to  the 
execution  waU.  But  even  then  a  second  be- 
fore tbey  die  Ood  baa  given  them  enough 
strength  to  cry  out  loud;  "Long  live  Christ 
the  King — Long  live  free  Cuba." 

Today  there  are  more  than  75,000  political 
prisoners  in  Cuba. 

All  hiunan  rights  are  being  constantly  vio- 
lated In  Cuba.  And  while  this  happens  the 
exodus  continues.  There  are  more  than  half  a 
million  Cubans  In  exile.  Day  after  day  an 
average  of  200  Cubans  arrive  In  Miami  from 
Havana  through  the  Freedom  Plights.  Since 
these  flights  started  on  December  Ist,  196S 
to  this  very  day,  approximately  130,000 
Cubans  have  arrived  in  the  United  States. 
By  sea,  through  the  dangerous  straits  of 
Florida,  continue  to  escape  on  small  crafts. 
In  almost  ten  years  of  communist  tyranny 
more  than  16,000  Cubans — men,  women,  and 
chUdren — have  arrived  to  Florida  in  1100 
small  crafts — 13,  14,  or  16  feet  long.  In  rafts 
and  even  inflated  automobile  tubes. 

These  are  the  lucky  ones  because  there  are 
many  who  left  and  never  arrived  alive  to 
these  freedom  shores.  They  were  victims  of 
the  elements  or  of  Castro's  gun  boats  or 
planes. 
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To  re-afflrm  the  historical  slmUartty  of  the 
task  you  faced  before  and  the  task  that  the 
Cuban  people  now  face,  let  ua  say  that  you 
are  gathered  here  today  with  the  indelible 
memory  of  your  fellow  veterans  that  died  in 
the  Spanish-American  War. 

I  stand  here  before  you  Uke  an  eternal 
torch  In  memory  of  my  fellow  countrymen 
that  have  died  to  free  Cuba.  But  I  am  sure 
that  all  Cubans  that  love  their  country  and 
their  history  will  always  have  a  grateful 
memory  for  the  men  of  thU  country  that 
died  in  1898  and  for  all  the  others  that  since 
then  have  given  their  lives  to  free  Cuba  and 
specially  for  the  four  American  pilots — the 
four  heroes  that  bravely,  fighting  side  by 
side  with  the  Cubans  gave  their  lives  in  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  expedition. 

Cuba  shall  never  forget  them. 

And  like  the  communist  henchmen  of 
Fidel  Castro  once  destroyed  the  eagle  that 
topped  the  monument  erected  by  the  Cuban 
people  to  the  Maine  victims  ...  I  assure 
you  that  very  soon  there  will  be  Cuban 
eagles  that  will  restore  with  their  own  hands 
that  monument  in  Cuba. 

This  carries  with  it  a  formal  pledge  that 
will  be  accomplished  whatever  may  come, 
even  if  the  Earth  breaks  loose  from  Its  axis 
and  even  if  the  stars  fall  from  Heaven.  Be- 
cause we  are  convinced  of  the  truth  and 
Justice  of  our  cause. 

AUke  we  are  convinced  'that  the  fight  for 
freedom  in  Cuba  belongs  primarily  to  the 
Cubans.  But  always  we  would  welcome  in 
this  fight  all  other  men  who  with  deeds  not 
with  words  show  the  same  valor  and  the  same 
courage  that  you  have.  Because  you  know  as 
brave  fighters  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
that  with  only  moral  support  we  can  not 
ever  break  through  tyrannies  Imposed 
through  terror  and  bayonets. 

I  consider  this  rostrum,  standing  on  my 
own  convictions  of  love  and  respect,  and  Jus- 
tice ..  .  like  a  pilgrim  without  a  country 
but  with  great  faith  in  the  Cuban  people  .  .  . 
I  Implore  Ood's  help  and  ask  the  help  of  all 
men  of  goodwill  .  .  .  to  free  Cuba. 


REPORT  TO  CONSTTTDENTS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  23,  1968 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  following  report 
to  my  constituents: 

Memo 

FOREICN  Am. — The  House  last  week  passed 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriation. It  provides  $1.6  billion— the 
lowest  amount  in  the  history  of  the  program. 
The  Administration  had  asked  for  t2J0 
billion.  The  final  figure  will  be  somewhere 
between  the  *1.6  blUlon  In  the  House  blU 
and  the  celling  of  $1.97  billion  in  the  au- 
thorizing legislation. 

Law  and  Order. — Law  and  order  depend 
upon  governmental  action — adequate  laws, 
diligent  and  effective  enforcement,  efficient 
and  enlightened  courts.  Tbey  also  depend 
upon  the  citizenry — what  they  do  to  en- 
courage respect  for  the  law,  what  they  do  as 
parents,  what  they  do  as  citizens  to  make 
that  government  does  its  part.  If  you  have 
ever  asked  yourself  "what  can  I  do?",  these 
suggestions  compUed  by  the  Illinois  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Respect  for  Law 
and  Order  wlU  be  helpful: 

WHAT    TOT7   CAN    DO    AS    A    PARENT 

-1.  Set  the  example 

2.  Know  where  your  chUdren  are  and  what 
tbey  are  doing 
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3,  Encourage  them  to  resi>ect  authority 

4.  Find  out  who  their  associates  are 

6.  Encourage  them  to  complete  their  edu- 
cation 

6.  Establish  a  climate  in  the  home  con- 
ducive to  respect  for  law  and  order 

7.  Teach  your  children  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong 

8.  Dont  take  their  part  In  a  conflict  with- 
out determining  the  facts 

9.  Set  aside  some  time  Just  for  them 

WHAT    TOtT    CAN    DO    AS    A    CITIZEN 

1.  Vote  your  convictions 

2.  Take  your  family  to  church 

3.  Accept  your  community  responsibilities 

4.  Speak  out  against  selective  adherence  to 
our  laws 

6.  Patronize  businesses  that  believe  In  fair 
and  honest  dealing 

6.  Report  violations  of  law  when  they  oc- 
cur 

7.  Support  youth  recreation  programs 

8.  Advocate  programs  to  cure  the  social  and 
economic  causes  of  lack  of  respect  for  law 
and  order 

9.  Urge  others  to  Join  the  crusade 

Last  Call  fob  Service  Academies. — October 
1  is  the  deadline  for  young  men  to  apply  to 
me  for  nomination  to  the  Military,  Naval  and 
Air  Force  Academies.  Basle  requirements  are 
residence  in  the  district,  excellent  physical 
condition,  good  scholastic  record  and  age — 
over  17  but  not  yet  22  on  July  1,  1969  when 
the  nominees  will  enter  the  academies. 

Office  Hotjrs. — I  will  be  glad  to  see  any  dis- 
trict resident  during  office  hours  I  will  hold 
in  my  district  office,  207  Federal  Building, 
Green  Bay,  from  9:00  a.m.  until  12:00  noon, 
Saturday,  September  28. 

Adjournment. — Congress  is  now  striving  to 
adjourn  by  the  weekend  of  Octot)er  6; 
whether  it  will  make  that  date  is  still  prob- 
lematical. The  House  is  pretty  well  caught  up 
on  its  work;  It  will  have  to  wait  for  the  Sen- 
ate which  sUU  plans  to  take  up  the  Fortas 
nomination  as  Chief  Justice. 


LIFETIME  PENALTIES  FOR  YOUTH- 
FUL RECORDS 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Monday.  September  23,  1968 

Mr.  HAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Savannah  Morning 
News  by  Mr.  Tom  Coffey  is  of  profound 
significance  to  our  youth  and  I  want  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues. 

Law  enforcement  and  crime  control  are 
major  issues  today.  Perhaps  more  em- 
phasis should  be  placed,  by  way  of  warn- 
ing, uiMn  the  social  stigmas  and  civil 
rights  denials  attached  to  a  convicted 
felon  even^where  he  goes,  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  Mr.  Coffey's  message  Is  partic- 
ularly meaningful  to  our  youth: 

A  JinxsE's  Words:  If  the  Bot  Had  Jitbt 
Heard  Karlter 

"Because  you  have  no  previous  conviction, 
I  am  permitted  to  give  you  parole  .  .  .  But 
If  you  never  see  the  inside  of  a  penitentiary, 
you  will  not  have  escaped  the  penalties  of 
your  crime." 

These  words  were  said  by  a  Judge  In  Iowa 
to  a  convicted  16-year-old  felon  and  were 
reprinted,  along  with  the  Judge's  other  re- 
marks, m  the  St.  Francis  (Kan.)  Herald  and 
the  Kentucky  Bar  Journal.  A  reprint  of  the 
article  came  across  my  desk  the  other  day, 
and  I  found  the  Judge's  words  so  penetrating 
that  I  decided  to  use  some  of  them,  for  what- 
ever Impression  they  might  make  on   any 

young  man. 
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The  Judge  went  on  to  explain  to  the  young 
parolee  the  tragic  effect  of  a  felony  convic- 
tion. Listen : 

"The  record  of  your  conviction  will  be 
here  as  long  as  the  courthouse  stands.  No 
amount  of  good  conduct  in  the  future  can 
erase  it  ...  If  you  are  ever  called  to  witness 
m  any  court  some  lawyer  will  point  his 
finger  at  you  and  ask:  'Have  you  ever  been 
convicted  of  a  felony?'  .  .  .  And  the  question 
will  be  asked  for  the  piirpose  of  casting  doubt 
on  your  testimony.  Convicted  felons  are  not 
believed  as  readily  as  other  persons. 

"It  may  be  that  someday  .  .  .  you  will 
apply  for  a  passport.  You  will  not  get  It  .  .  . 
No  country  will  allow  you  to  become  a 
resident. 

"Tour  world  is,  oh,  so  much  smaller  than 
It  was. 

"Some  day  you  may  seek  a  position  In  the 
civil  service  .  .  .  Tou  will  find  the  question: 
Have  you  ever  been  convicted  of  a  felony? 
Your  answer  will  bar  you  from  examination. 

"You  may  want  to  take  a  position  of  trust, 
where  a  surety  bond  Is  required.  On  the 
application  will  appear  this  question:  Have 
you  ever  been  convicted  of  a  felony? 

"In  a  few  years  you  will  be  21  and  others 
your  age  will  have  the  right  to  vote,  but 
you  will  not  .  .  .  Tou  will  be  a  citizen  at 
your  state  and  county,  but  you  wUl  have  no 
voice  in  public  affairs. 

"Your  country  is  calling  men  to  the 
colors  .  .  .  But  the  Army  will  never  accept 
you,  nor  will  the  Navy  .  .  .  Tou  may  serve 
your  country  In  a  labor  battalion  perhaps, 
but  never  behind  guns.  Yours  may  be  the 
drudgery  of  war,  but  never  the  honor  that 
comes  to  a  soldier. 

"I  am  granting  you  a  parole.  A  parole  Is  In 
no  sense  a  pardon.  You  will  report  to  the  men 
who  have  accepted  your  parole  as  often  as 
they  may  ask.  Your  convenlenoe  is  not  a 
matter  of  Importance.  You  will  answer  fully 
and  truthfully  any  question  they  may  ask. 
Should  they  suggest  that  you  refrain  from 
going  to  certain  places  or  with  certain  com- 
panions, you  will  follow  their  suggestions  and 
without  grumbling. 

"You  will  also  obey  your  parents  .  .  .  You 
win  perform  such  tasks  as  are  assigned  to 
you.  Your  parole  is  a  fragile  thing. 

"Should  the  slightest  complaint  of  your 
conduct  reach  this  court,  your  parole  will  be 
revoked  immediately  .  .  .  You  will  not  be 
brought  back  here  for  questioning  or  ex- 
planations. You  will  be  picked  up  and  taken 
to  prison  without  notice  to  you  and  without 
delay." 

.  .  .  Thoee  were  the  judge's  words,  said  to 
his  friend's  young  son  who  stood  before  him 
for  sentencing. 

The  Judge  remains  anonymous.  So  does 
the  young  prisoner.  But  we  can  imagine  the 
heartache  that  the  judge  must  have  felt, 
passing  judgment  on  a  family  friend.  We  can 
imagine  the  family's  heartache.  Even  the 
young  boy's. 

We  can  Imagine,  too,  that  If  the  young 
boy  had  heard  or  read  irorOa  like  this  before 
he  committed  his  crime,  he  might  have 
stopped  to  reconsider. 

Perhaps  someone  else  will  stop  to  recon- 
sider. That's  why  I  have  passed  the  words 
along. 


THE  "PUEBLO  ":  HOW  LONG,  MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.SCHERLE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  23,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
245th  day  the  U.SJS.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 
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HON. 


IN  THE  HOC  SE 

Monday 
Mr.  OLSEN 


RETROSPECT 


ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

September  23.  1968 


Mr.  Speaker,  Editor  Miles 
Romney  of  th  e  Hamilton  Western  News 
In  my  dlstric  has  written  an  excellent 
appraisal  of  t  le  recent  political  conven- 
tions. It  is  a  fine  example  of  the  out- 
standing Job  many  of  our  newspapers  are 
doing  to  assura  an  informed  electorate. 

I  Include  thlb  editorial  at  this  point  In 
the  CoNCREssioMAL  Rbcori): 
[From  tbe  Hamjton  (Mont.)  Western  New«. 
—  e  »pt.  4,  1068] 

I]  r  ItvnoBfwux 
Since  tbe  tw<  major  poUttoal  party  con- 
ventlona  bave  Ntaeed  Into  bUtory  almost 
everyone  has  be  m  voicing  views  upon  tbat 
wblcb  tranaplret  i.  so  this  writer  may  m  well 
place  a  few  vle»  a  upon  the  record. 

Most  of  the  t  Jk  has  been  concerning  the 
DenAxsratlc  conientlon.  This  Is  but  natural 
"sine* 'It  was  tb  i  most  recent  and  because 
delegates  taking  part  In  lU  deUberatlons  did 
grapple  with  a  lumber  of  Mlnotaurs,  slav- 
ing some,  wound  ng  some  and  causing  others 
to  run  loose  Ilk  »  terrified  devUs. 

The  Republlca  i  delegates,  safely  ensconced 
beyond  the  moat  on  Miami  Beach,  away  from 
the  populace,  d;  d  nothing  of  thU  sort  and 
were  as  tame  as  a  spayed  polecat.  So  It  de- 
liberated, adopt!  d  a  platform  wblcb  would 
offend  or  please  nobody  in  this  world  or  be- 
yond the  River    Jtyx.  and  accortllng  to  pro- 
gram nominated  Tricky  Dick  Nizon  for  Pres- 
ident. Thereupon  the  man  who  got  upset 
because  the  peop  ie  of  California  turned  him 
down  In  his  atte  npt  to  become  governor  of 
that  state.  delv<  d   Into  his  black  hat  and 
pulled  out  of  Ob  curlty  one  Splro  T.  Agnew, 
currently  govemc  r  of  Maryland,  and  knighted 
Splro  as  the  Gop]  «r  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent The  golngS'  on  at  the  mlUlonalre  beach 
resort  left  a  num  »er  of  presidential  hopefuls, 
such  as  Gov.  Nels  )n  Rockefeller.  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan,  et  al  as  sad  as  wilted  flowers  In  a 
graveyard,  but  t  tls  was  nothing  compared 
with  the  wrath  1  Bit  by  those  who  had  cud- 
dled  hopes  of  b4  Ing  anointed  as  the  Vlce- 
Presidentlal   can*  Idate.   They  actually  pos- 
sessed some  hope  of  lightning  striking  while 
It  Is  a  dubious    bought  that  Rocky  or  the 
California  mlstale  ever  thought  they  had  a 
chance,  if  they  ai  e  realistic.  Nixon  Sc  Co.  bad 
the  prize  all  sew  sd  up  months  prior  to  the 
conclave.  But  fei  r  delegates  had  ever  heard 
of  Agnew  until  h«  appeared  at  the  convention 
and  almost  none   knew  anything  about  his 
record. 

There  are  thoe  >  who  aver  that  Nixon  de- 
liberately picked  ^gnew  as  his  running  mate 
because  he  was  ai  colorless  as  a  black  hat  In 
a  dark  room  that '  wasn't  there. 

So,  after  the  coi  iventlon  curtain  was  drawn 
down  and  the  noi  ilnees  went  off  to  pay  their 
respects  to  Preeld  mt  LBJ  at  bis  Texas  ranch 
the  lamentation!  of  the  vlce-prwldentlal 
hopefuls  splraled  like  Indian  smoke  signals 
to  the  sky. 

Possibly  remenberlng  how  former  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  had  hurt  him  when  Ike 
answered  reporter's  questions  about  what 
Nixon  had  done  t  s  Vice-President,  by  saying 
If  he  was  given  ^  week  he  might  think  of 
something,  Nonol  lee  Nixon  determined  not 
to  get  In  the  sam  >  boat  as  Ike  and  staunchly 
defended  his  cho  Ice  of  Agnew  by  declaring 
Agnew  was  the  b  at  available  man  to  run  as 
vlce-presldentlal  »ndldate  with  Nixon.  He 
said  of  Agnew,  "the  guy  has  got  It  or  he 
doesnt.  If  he  do<  m't  then  Nixon  has  made 
a  bum  choice."  R  letorlo  Uke  tbat  can  some 
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day  appear  In   PresldentUl   papers.   If  and 
when  the  American  people  will  It. 

But  I  have  been  digressing.  Nobody  much 
Is  Interested  In  what  happened  at  the  slum- 
ber party  at  Miami  Beach.  All  orbs  have  been 
focused  upon  the  dish  served  by  the  Demo- 
crats at  Chicago. 

You  will  remember  that  some  time  back  the 
public  prints  and  the  air  were  filled  with 
pronunclamentos  to  the  effect  that  the  ma- 
jor parties  could  not  hold  their  conventions 
In  any  major  city  because  of  the  vast  unrest 
In  the  country.  It  was  postulated  that  the 
mob  who  have  been  burning  down  -their  own 
homes,  the  unemployed  millions  of  all  races 
but  moatly  black,  the  various  organizations 
and  unorganized  peoples  opposed  to  the  Viet- 
nam adventure  which  was  sUrted  by  former 
President  Elsenhower  and  continued  by  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson,  and  other  as- 
sorted opponents  of  various  of  the  candidates 
for  President,  of  both  parties,  would  not  per- 
mit the  convention  to  be  held  without  taking 
over  In  whole  or  In  part. 

Either  wisely  or  unwisely  the  Democratic 
Party  determined  to  hold  Its  convention  in 
Chicago  and  not  run  to  the  Miami  Beach 
haven  which  was  offered  to  It.  Mayor  Richard 
Daley  of  Chicago  promised  that  the  delegates 
would  be  protected  from  anyone  and  all  who 
objected  to  the  convention  being  held  In 
the  windy  city.  So  It  was  held  there  last  week 
and  the  delegates,  who  supported  any  of  the 
candidates,  apparently  came  through  the 
ruckus  with  life  and  limb. 

As  you  all  know  the  Democratic  conven- 
tlon  was  a  tumultuous  affair.  This  virrlter  has 
attended  three  national  Democratic  conven- 
tlons  and  here  testifies  that  all  such  conven- 
tions are  tumultuous.  All  such  convenUons 
Whether  Democratic  or  Republican,  end  up 
with  many  candidates  and  delegates  golnK 
home  with  feelings  Injured.  There  can  only 
be  one  candidate  nominated  for  each  of  the 
two  top  posts  In  each  convention.  There  are 
forty- leven  candidates  for  these  posts;  many 
more  than  ever  actually  enter  the  starting 
^tes.  And  when  the  lightning  falls  to  strike 
them,  there  are  objections,  recriminations 
and  weeping,  walling  and  gnashing  of  teeth 
After  all  these  dislocations  have  ebbed  awav 
the  vast  majority  of  the  party  faithful  nor- 
mally get  together  and  work  like  Trojans  for 
the  nominee  of  their  party.  The  rest  go  out 
in  the  political  gardens  In  the  north  fortv 
and  Mt  worms  and  in  poUtlcs  you  rarely 
hear  of  them  again.  f»f«»y 

Have  you  forgotten  the  scene  In  the  Cow 
Palace  at  San  Francisco  In  1064  when  Gov. 
Rockefeller  was  prohibited  from  speaklnK 
because  of  the  booing  of  Republican  delegates 
and  Gov.  Scranton  of  Pennsylvania— a  can- 
didate for  the  GOP  nomlnaUon— was  grossly 
insulted  by  the  boisterous  opposition  of  his 
".^J?  P,H.*y  members— not  hippies  In  the  park 
either?  Political  conventions  are  oft^  tumvil- 
tuous  and  that  charactertsOc  crosses  party 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Justice,  chastity 
and  the  best  ends  of  the  country  always  tri- 
umph. Par  from  It.  you  all  know  we  have  had 
some  pretty  rare  specimens  elevated  to  the 
presidential  chair  by  the  election  processes 
But  this  Is  the  way  the  political  machine 
functions  and  always  has  performed.  If  a 
person  doesn't  like  the  music  It  Is  best  to 
avoid  proximity  thereto.  There  may  come  tbe 
happy  day  when  some  new  and  better  method 
of  selecting  nominees  will  be  devised  and 
many  of  us  have  been  working  at  It  without 
much  success;  but  untu  that  day  comes  along 
there  are  two  things  you  can  do.  One  Is  to 
proclaim  that  politics  is  dirty  and  stay  strictly 
away  from  It  and  permit  the  ship  of  state  to 
continue  to  flounder.  The  other  way  U  to 
participate,  say  your  piece,  whether  you  are 
a  McCarthylte,  a  Rockefeller  adherent,  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Nixon  mentality,  a  worker  for 
Humphrey,  a  protagonist  of  Reagan,  a  fol- 
lower of  Robert  Welsh,  or  who.  Say  your  piece 
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and  endeavor  to  your  utmost  to  secure  the 
advocacy  of  others  to  it.  And  having  done  so, 
enjoy  your  victory;  or  If  you  lose,  feel  that 
you  have  served  your  self  respect.  Or  you  can 
start  a  revolution  and  try  to  impose  your  will 
by  force,  but  you  most  pay  the  consequences 
if  you  lose. 

But  It  Is  not  good  sportsmanship,  man- 
ners, or  a  service  to  the  democratic  processes, 
when  you  choose  to  vloUte,  or  attempt  to  vio- 
late, the  rights  of  others. 

The  latter  tactic  was  that  resorted  to  in 
Chicago  by  several  thousand  people  who  were 
outside  the  Democratic  convention;  who  had 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  it.  but  who 
insisted  upon  marching,  protesting  and  rais- 
ing hell  by  oonfronUng  cope  and  the  National 
Guard.  Some  of  them,  unfortunately,  had  lo 
pay  the  consequences. 

These  people  had  every  right  to  hold  their 
own  meetings,  advocate  anything  they  de- 
sired,  scream  their  lungs  out,  adopt  resolu- 
tions denouncing  any  and  all  persons, 
parties,  candidates,  platform  planks,  etc! 
They  came  from  numerous  states  and  bad 
been  active  for  months.  In  many  places  ad- 
vocating their  particular  theories,  with  some 
success.  Congregating  In  Chicago  they  were 
an  Infinitesimal  number  compctred  to  what 
had  been  heralded  would  appear,  or  com- 
pared with  the  3>4  million  population  of 
Chicago,  yet  they  felt  they  possessed  a  right 
to  act  as  they  pleased  In  complete  disregard 
to  the  laws  of  the  city.  As  a  consequence 
strife  transpired  and  some  people  were  hurt. 
others  arrested.  Happily  nobody  was  killed' 
The  deUberatlons  of  tbe  Democratic  con- 
vention were  not  violated  by  the  objectors. 
But  Mayor  Daley,  the  police  and  the  National 
Guard  were  verbally  abused  by  the  objec 
tors,  some  delegates,  some  candidates,  some 
newspapers  and  by  the  gods  of  the  TV  and 
radio,  the  latter  sitting  In  supreme  Judgment. 
It  Is  remarkable  how  sure  some  people  be- 
come  when  tendered  vast  power  I 

The  objectors  were  not  permitted  to  In- 
vade the  convention  hall  and  Impose  their 
views  upon  the  convention  delegates.  Just 
who  annolnted  the  objectors  with  the  right 
to  superimpose  their  views  upon  the  majority 
of  the  delegates  Is  yet  to  be  explained.  Even 
the  TV  gods  failed  to  reveal  by  what  hocus 
pocus  those  not  part  of  the  convention 
should  force  their  will  upon  it. 

It  Is  worth  wondering  what  would  have 
happened  If  the  authorities  had  not  Inter- 
vened and  the  objectors  from  the  parks  had 
Invaded  the  convention  hall  and  attempted 
to  dictate?  Would  the  authorities  then  have 
been  blamed  by  the  authorized  delegates  of 
the  convention?  That  is  a  problem  you  ought 
to  endeavor  to  accommodate  to  your  feelings 
on  this  matter. 

Such  methods  are  not  the  way  majority 
rule  operates  in  a  democracy,  or  as  the 
Blrchers  might  insist,  in  a  Republic.  If  we 
are  to  insist  upon  anarchy  It  Is  a  horse  of  a 
different  color. 

Anyway  the  Democrat*  did  llberallae  their 
convention  rules.  They  abolished  the  unit 
rule.  They  fought  in  the  convention  com- 
mittees on  credentials,  rules  and  platform 
for  their  views  on  the  most  controversial 
matters,  including  the  plank  on  Vietnam. 
There  never  was  a  more  democratic  debate 
held  m  any  convention  In  American  history, 
and  when  it  was  over.  It  was  decided  by  ma- 
jority vote. 

It  Is  noteworthy  the  Republicans  did  none 
of  these  things. 

Similarly  the  selection  of  a  Presidential 
nominee  was  open  and  free  to  all,  and  de- 
termined by  a  majority  vote  with  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  receiving  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  votes  of  tbe  delegates.  It 
wasnt  even  close. 

«T»en  Humphrey  the  next  day  picked  Sen- 
ator Edmund  S.  Muskle  of  Maine  as  his  rim- 
ning  mate.  Perhaps  there  were  disappointed 
persons  who  felt  they  were  better  qualified 
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for  tbe  nomination  given  Muskle  by  tbe  del- 
egates but  If  this  be  true  there  was  no  great 
fuss  al>out  It,  as  was  the  case  with  Agnew. 

Some  people  brought  forth  a  criticism  of 
Muskle  because  his  father  was  an  immigrant 
with  a  Polish  name  nobody  could  pronounce 
which  the  father  had  seen  fit  to  shorten  to 
Muskle.  Others  disparaged  the  nomination 
saying  It  was  a  fiagrant  attempt  to  woo  the 
Polish  vote  in  America.  Of  course  such  twad- 
dle brought  retorts.  It  was  uncovered  tbat 
Agnew's  father's  name  was  originally  Anag- 
nostopulous  and  there  were  those  who  said 
the  Ooppers  were  trying  to  lasso  the  Greek 
vote  In  America.  That's  politics  for  you  but 
we  should  be  ashamed  of  making  fun  of 
names  of  Inunlgrants  and  of  the  men  whose 
forbears  failed  to  come  across  the  pond  on 
the  Mayflower.  After  all  most  of  us  are  not 
the  Indian  aborigine,  and  there  is  even  con- 
siderable support  for  the  theory  that  the 
forebearers  of  the  American  red  man  came 
across  the  Bering  Strait  from  what  is  now 
communist  country! 

There  are  those,  I  know,  who  think  Nixon 
is  tops  and  should  be  the  next  president. 
There  are  also  those  who  want  Giu  Hall,  or 
the  Prohibition  candidate,  and  Gov.  Wallace 


has  hU  followers.  There  is  talk  of  a  fourth 
party  to  be  led  by  a  candidate  as  yet  un- 
determined, but  there  are  a  legion  of  Ameri- 
cans who  think  Hubert  Humphrey  is  the 
most  qualified  man  to  become  chief  execu- 
tive of  these  United  States. 

Among  this  latter  group  is,  of  course,  this 
writer,  who  recalls  that  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  Hubert  Humphrey  as  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  pioneered  most  of  the  reform 
legislation  to  bring  a  better  life  to  Americans. 
Much  of  this  progressive  legislation  he  origi- 
nated or  had  a  major  hand  in  its  fabrication. 
If  you  like  social  security,  civil  rights,  medi- 
care, and  the  various  other  liberal  programs 
of  the  past  20  years,  you  can  thank  Himi- 
phrey  for  his  strong  part  In  securing  the 
enactment  of  nearly  all  such  laws.  If  you 
insist  upon  belaboring  him  for  his  views  on 
Vietnam  remember  he  has  time  and  again 
repeated  his  desire  to  get  this  country  out 
of  that  war.  His  ultimate  alms  are  not  un- 
like those  of  bis  critics,  but  he  Is  probably 
more  realistic  than  most  of  them.  With 
Humphrey  as  president  you  can  be  confident 
every  avenue  is  to  be  examined  in  an  effort 
to  extricate  us  from  this  difficult  and  de- 
vlslve   war.   Have   you   any   hope  of   Nixon, 


Wallace,  or  any  other  potential  candidate 
for  president  doing  as  much?  Certainly  ev- 
eryone ought  to  agree  that  we  are  not  going 
to  get  out  Vietnam  until  after  Jan.  20,  1969 — 
no  matter  who  is  elected  President — xinless 
some  agreement  Is  made  at  Paris  in  tbe 
meantime. 

The  worst  thing  about  the  Democratic 
convention  was  to  a  degree  also  to  be  noted 
at  the  Republican  convention.  Reference  is 
made  to  the  unfair  treatment  of  the  con- 
ventions by  the  NBC  and  CBS  network  op- 
erators. I  did  not  view  the  ABC  so  cannot 
speak  on  that  score.  Tbe  commentators  and 
floor  reporters  for  the  NBC  and  CBS  were 
not  impartial.  In  fact  they  stooped  to  squalid 
tactics  to  prejudge  and  discolor  facts.  They 
time  and  again  used  the  same  political 
sounding  boards  from  the  convention  fioors 
in  order  to  bcurk  up  their  colored  reporting. 
Tbe  two  political  parties  would  do  well  in 
the  future  to  rule  the  agents  provocateurs 
off  the  convention  floor  and  let  the  delegates 
and  their  actions  speak  for  thenoselves  with- 
out abscessed  Interpretation  of  the  TV  com- 
mentators. Many  newspapers  were  almost  as 
bad. 


SENATE— rae«da|^,  September  24,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  D.D.,  pastor, 
Capitol  Hill  United  Methodist  Church, 
Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Dear  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  whose 
presence  and  power  is  in  all  the  world, 
and  whose  guiding  spirit  is  with  us  in 
this  moment,  we  beseech  Thy  favor  upon 
these  servants  and  leaders  of  the  people 
today.  Be  with  the  President,  all  people 
in  high  oSQce,  and  responsible  citizens 
of  our  Nation  and  the  world. 

Grant  unto  all,  wisdom  and  strength 
to  know  and  do  Thy  will.  Fill  us  with  the 
love  of  truth  and  the  desire  for  right. 
So  rule  the  hearts  of  these  elected  offi- 
cials that  we  will  see  their  endeavors 
prosper  to  good  for  all  men. 

Give  us  today  a  new  vision  of  law  and 
order.  Justice  and  peace  to  the  honor  of 
the  highest  concepts  of  life.  We  pray 
in  the  Master's  name.  Amen. 


the  nomination  of  Henry  W.  Dicker  to 
be  postmaster  at  Mlllbrook,  N.Y.,  which 
nominating  messages  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


UMTTATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACmON  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  In 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRK  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Bdr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, September  23,  1Q68,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry   nominations    and   withdrawing 
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PUBLICATION  OF  EULOGIES  OF 
SENATOR  ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  is  currently  re- 
ceiving many  calls  in  connection  with 
the  publication  of  congressional  eulogies 
expressed  in  tribute  to  Senator  Robert 
F.  Kennedy.  The  Joint  Committee  has 
now  set  the  closing  date  of  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 4,  for  final  acceptance  of  any  fur- 
ther Insertions  In  the  Congrxssionai, 
RscoRO.  It  must  be  noted  that  ample 
time  has  been  extended  to  all  Members 
desiring  to  express  their  sentiments  and 
depth  of  feeling  relative  to  the  tragedy 
of  Senator  Kennedy's  assassination  on 
June  6,  1968.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Joint  Committee  that  these  tributes  be 
published  and  distributed  later  this  year. 
For  that  reason,  all  copy  must  be  sub- 
mitted on  or  before  the  above-mentioned 
date. 

AUTHORIZING  THE  CONVEYANCE 
OF  CERTAIN  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA PROPERTY  IN  PRINCE 
WILLIAM  COUNTY,  VA. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 


proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1562,  S.  3883. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  titie. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  3883) 
to  authorize  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  convey  interests  in 
certain  property  owned  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  Prince  William  County. 
Va.,  and  for  other  imrposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1,  line  5,  after  the  word 
"Including"  strike  out  "easement"  and 
insert  "easements,";  in  line  6,  after  the 
word  "other"  strike  out  "Interests"  and 
insert  "interests,";  and  on  page  2,  after 
the  word  "value"  insert  "at  time  of  con- 
veyance"; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  3883 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Colimibia  is  hereby 
authorized  to  convey,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
subject  to  such  agreements,  retention  of  such 
rights  includmg  easements,  or  other  inter- 
ests, as  in  its  Judgment  are  necessary  for  tb« 
conduct  on  such  property  of  modem  sanitary 
landfill  operations,  real  property  now  owned 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  consisting  of 
approximately  three  hundred  fifty  and  four 
tenths  acres  of  land  located  in  Prince  Wil- 
liam County,  Virginia,  and  described  in  a 
deed  conveyed  said  land  to  tbe  District  of 
Columbia  recorded  on  May  22,  1922  in  liber 
77  folio  66  in  tbe  clerk's  office  of  the  circuit 
court  of  Prince  William  County,  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia. 

Sec.  2.  Sales  and  conveyances  made  pur- 
suant to  tbe  provisions  of  tliis  Act  sixall  be 
to  Prince  William  County,  Virginia,  for  the 
reasonable  market  value  at  time  of  convey- 
ance of  the  property  conveyed.  The  net  pro- 
ceeds from  sales  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  District  of  Colvimbia. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
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The  bill  waa 
for  a  third 
time,  and  passed, 

Mr.    SPONO 
unanimous  conajent 
RicoRo  an 
1577),  explainiiig 
bill. 

There  being 
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as  follows  : 


10  objection,  the  excerpt 
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The  purpose  of 
Commissioner  of 
convey  to  Prince 
tain  lands  owned 
in  that  county. 

Tbls   property 
acres,  is  known  i 
situated  on  the 
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from  Washington 


S.  3883  Is  to  authorize  the 
Jie  District  of  Columbia  to 
William  County,  Va.,  cer- 
by  the  District  and  located 

consisting   of   aome   380.4 

Featherstone  Point  and  la 

rest  bank  of  the  Potomac 

37  miles  dowxutream 

DC. 
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The   District 
propeKy  in  1922 
the  ttaht  Is 
Its  present  condl 

Prince  William 
quire  this  land 
158   acres   for 
citizens.  Anotber 
the  location  for  a 
trol  plant,  which 
and  future 
Woodbndge,    and 
William  County. 

The  remaining 
land,  la  to  be 
a  fill  from  the 
Prince  William 
Ing  process. 

This   landflU 
serve  as  a  model 
be  accomplished 
compressed  and 
residue   from    th 
covering  each  da; 
to  8-lnch  layer  of 
has  thus  been 
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Tour  committee 
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Public  Law  87-t75 
(76  Stat.  92), 
lumbla  to  sell  a 
cated  on  the 
Ham  County,  Va 
This  land,  part 
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for  the 
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87.4  acres,  which  Is  marsh- 

and  made  available  for 

District  of  Columbia  and  from 

Cqunty.  In  a  planned  reclalm- 

c^ratlon,   which  may  well 

or  other  communities,  will 

transporting  to  this  area 

tbled  refuse  as  well  as  inert 

i    city's    incinerators,    and 
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clean  earth.  After  the  land 
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',  approved  May  31,  1962 
rlzed  the  District  of  Co- 
456-acre  tract  of  land  lo- 
Rlver  In  Prince  Wll- 
Just  north  of  Quantico. 
which   the  District   has 
ianit6U7  land-fill  operation, 
a   nonprofit  corporation 
of  Supervisors  of  Prince 
who  sought  to  acquire  It 
int  of  an  industrial  park. 
1  Ike  S.  3883.  sought  merely 
of  Columbia  govern- 
to  aid  the  development 
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hisld  on  S.  388S  by  the  Sub- 

Affairs  on  July  29,  1968. 

C  }lumbla  government  sup- 

.  There  was  no  opposition 


paovxsK  MS  or  tbx  bill 


veyance  of  a  part  or  all  the  350.4  acre  tract 
to  Prince  William  County  at  its  reasonable 
market  value  at  the  time  of  conveyance. 

These  conveyances  are  to  be  subject  to 
such  agreements  and  easements  as  the  Dis- 
trict government  deem  necessary  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  District's  contemplated  sanitary 
land-fill  operations  on  the  property. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  your  oommlttee 
that  no  commissions  or  other  brokerage  fees 
will  be  paid  in  connection  with  any  convey- 
ance under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  How- 
ever, the  District  will  pay  all  other  expenses 
Incidental  to  these  conveyances  which  nor- 
mally accrue  to  the  seller  in  real  estate  trans- 
actions. 

AlCKNDMXItTB 

As  Introduced,  S.  3888  provides  that  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
authorized  to  convey  the  property  covered 
by  the  bill  subject  to  such  agreements,  ^t"1 
the  retention  of  such  rights  Including  "ease- 
ments." The  word  "easements"  has  been  sub- 
stituted so  as  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Dis- 
trict Is  authorized  to  retain  one  or  more 
easements  in  any  agreement  It  concludes  for 
the  aale  of  the  land. 

The  bill  has  also  been  amended  to  make  It 
clear  that  the  sales  price  of  the  land  Involved 
shall  be  Its  reasonable  market  value  "at  the 
time  of  conveyance." 

The  committee's  third  amendment  Is  tech- 
nical and  supplies  ptinotuatlon. 

conclubionb 

Tour  coounlttee  Is  of  the  opinion  tbat  the 
conveyance  of  this  land  to  Prince  William 
County  will  aid  materially  in  the  develop- 
ment of  that  area  of  northern  Virginia,  and 
at  the  same  time  will  be  In  no  way  detrimen- 
tal to  the  District  of  Columbia  since  the 
terms  of  the  bill  will  assure  the  District's 
being  able  to  complete  its  contemplated  use 
of  the  land. 

Enactment  of  S.  3883  haa  been  requested  by 
both  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Prince 
WllUam  County  governments.  In  the  com- 
mittee's view,  the  bill  Is  In  the  public  Inter- 
est. 

Accordingly,  the  oommlttee  commends  S. 
3883  to  the  Senate  for  approval. 


and  reported  by  your 
authorize  the  sale  or  oon- 


THE  DISPUTE  OVER  SABAH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  regret  that  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  heating  up  of  the  dispute 
over  Sabah  between  the  Philippine  Re- 
public and  Malaysia.  The  difficulty  is 
one  which  has  been  present  for  several 
years.  It  has  been  held  in  check  by  the 
good  sense  and  restraint  of  responsible 
officials  in  both  countries.  Once  again, 
however,  the  problem  seems  to  have 
taken  a  turn  for  the  worse. 

What  is  involved  is  a  large  but  sparsely 
inhabited  territory  which  was  formerly 
identified  as  British  North  Borneo.  It  lies 
at  the  oonjimctlon  of  Malaysia  and  the 
Philippines.  Racial-religious  groupings 
which  are  to  be  found  in  both  countries 
overlap  in  the  territory.  Sabah,  along 
with  Singapore  and  Sarawak,  was  at- 
tached to  Malaysia  when  the  British 
withdrew  their  control  in  1963.  About  the 
time  of  the  transfer,  there  came  to  light 
a  Philippines  claim  to  the  territory,  with 
legal  roots  going  back  to  1878. 

As  I  see  it,  Mr.  President,  the  dispute 
over  SatMih  is  one  which  involves  directly 
the  Philippines  and  Malaysia  and,  per- 
haps, the  United  Kingdom  as  the  prede- 
cessor sovereign  of  North  Borneo.  In- 
sofar as  this  Nation  is  concerned,  the 
problem  does  not  involve  the  United 
States  in  any  direct  sense.  Hence,  we 


ought  not  to  Intrude  ourselves  unilater- 
ally into  the  matter.  If  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility, Mr.  President,  it  is  as  one  mem- 
ber, among  many,  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  world  community.  If  we  have  a 
responsibility,  it  is  to  entreat  with  all 
concerned  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  Sabah  question  since  it  would  appear 
to  form  the  basis  of  an  international  dis- 
pute within  the  meaning  of  the  U.N. 
Charter. 

To  this  end.  one  would  hope  that  there 
could  be  direct  negotiations  between  Ma- 
laysia and  the  Philippines  or  recourse  to 
other  diplomatic  means  of  peaceful  set- 
tlement. Failing  traditional  methods  of 
solution,  one  would  hope  that  there 
might  be  consideration  of  the  problem  by 
an  appropriate  international  body.  If  it 
comes  to  that,  there  are  many  possible 
international  avenues  and  instrumental- 
ities available  for  peaceful  settlement. 
Certainly  the  World  Court  or  other  U.N. 
bodies  ought  not  to  be  ruled  out  as  a 
potential  source  of  clarification  and  solu- 
tion in  a  dispute  of  this  kind. 

The  Sabah  question  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  disrupt  the  range  of  construc- 
tive relations  which  should  exist  between 
Malaysia  and  the  Philippines.  As  far  as 
the  United  States  is  concerned,  more- 
over, the  difficulty  is  not  one  which  ought 
to  interfere  with  the  Important  ties 
which  this  nation  has  devel<H>ed  with 
Kuala  Lumpur  in  recent  years.  Least  of 
all,  should  the  Sabah  question  be  al- 
lowed, even  inadvertently,  to  become  a 
source  of  mlsimderstanding  between  our- 
selves and  the  Philippine  Republic;  with 
that  nation,  there  is  a  long-evolvmg  re- 
lationship which  is  not  only  of  historic 
significance  but  also  of  great  contem- 
porary value  to  both  countries. 

Press  reports  indicate  that  President 
Ferdinand  Marcos  of  the  Philippines  and 
the  Prime  Minister  Tunku  Adbul  Rah- 
man of  Malaysia  have  made  conciliatory 
gestures.  That  would  be  as  expected 
from  these  highly  responsible  and  dedi- 
cated statesmen,  both  of  whom  I  have 
the  privilege  of  knowing  personally.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  these  indica- 
tions point  in  the  direction  of  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  problem.  It  would  be 
my  further  hope  that  while  the  situa- 
tion remains  in  a  state  of  uncertainty, 
the  position  of  the  United  States  would 
receive  the  continuing  attention  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 
If  there  are  expressions  of  U.S.  policy 
respecting  the  matter  which  may  be  use- 
ful^ made,  they  ought  to  carry  at  all 
times  their  authoritative  imprint. 
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BLUE  RnXlE  PARKWAY 
EXTENSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1521,  HJl.  1340. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
1340)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  accept  donations  of  land  for, 
and  to  construct,  administer,  and  main- 
tain an  extension  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  in  the  States  Qf  North  Carolina 
and  Oeorgia,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  accept  donations  of  land  for, 
and  to  construct,  administer,  and  main- 
tam  an  extension  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  in  the  States  of  North  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  is  unique  sunong  the  national  parks 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  unique  in  the 
fact  that  the  park  was  given  to  the 
United  States  by  the  States  of  Nortl: 
Carolina  and  Tennessee  and  by  certain 
private  gifts  from  individuals  and  foun- 
dations. In  other  words,  unlike  most  of 
the  national  parks,  it  was  not  created  out 
of  Government  land. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  park, 
which  occurred  in  the  early  1930*s,  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  was  begim.  It  is 
now  469  miles  long.  It  begins  at  the  end 
of  the  Skyltae  Drive  in  Virginia  and  con- 
tinues from  there  to  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park. 

Its  oldest  section  has  been  in  operation 
since  1939.  The  parkway  as  a  whole  at- 
tracts more  visitors  than  any  of  the  other 
213  areas  within  the  national  park  sys- 
tem. Not  counting  local  traffic,  more  than 
8  million  persons  used  the  parkway  in 
1966.  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are 
available. 

This  bill  provides  authorization  for  an 
appropriation  of  approximately  $87  mil- 
lion. However,  it  is  not  expected  that 
there  will  be  any  Increase  In  expenditures 
on  accoimt  of  the  extension  of  the  park- 
way, simply  because  it  is  contemplated 
that  it  would  be  built  over  a  long  period 
of  years. 

The  main  object  of  the  bill  is  to  allow 
the  States  of  North  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia to  acquire  the  land  necessary  for  the 
right-of-way  for  the  extension  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  and  to  donate  the 
land  to  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
extension  of  the  parkway.  This  would  be 
done  over  a  period  of  many  years,  and 
the  extension  would  be  built  out  of  nor- 
mal appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  of  Senator  Tal- 
HADGE,  the  able  and  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Georgia,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,   as   follows: 

Mr.  Talmadge.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  la 
considering  HU.  1340,  the  extension  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  as  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
without  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  authorize  a 
180-mlle  extension  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
way. The  extension  will  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  43  miles  of  highway  In  North 
Carolina  and  137  mUes  In  Qeorgla.  An  invest- 
ment of  $87,500,000  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  highway  construction  will  be  au- 
thorized by  this  bill.  The  land,  except  for 
82  miles  already  In  Federal  ownership,  will 
be  donated  by  the  SUtes  and  Individuals.  In 
fact,  provisions  have  already  been  made  by 
the  legislatures  of  North  Carolina  and 
Oeorgia  for  land  acquisition  and  donation 
to  the  United  States. 


Under  the  direction  of  Public  Law  87-135, 
this  project  waa  first  studied  by  the  National 
Park  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
and  their  findings  prompted  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  authorization. 

Historically,  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  has 
attracted  more  visitors  than  any  of  the  other 
213  areas  within  the  National  Park  system. 
Its  route  of  48S  miles  Is  one  of  the  most 
scenic  m  the  nation.  When  this  project  Is 
completed  a  faxnUy  wUl  be  able  to  travel 
hundreds  of  miles;  in  fact,  from  Atlanta  via 
the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  and  Skyline  Drive 
to  almost  Washington,  D.C. 

In  addition  to  the  aesthetic  values  of  such 
a  highway,  there  Is  also  an  economic  gain  to 
consider.  This  scenic  highway  Is  to  traverse 
through  a  section  of  my  State  that  has  been 
designated  by  EDA  to  be  eligible  for  their 
assistance.  A  tourist  attraction,  while  not 
solving  this  problem  In  its  entirety,  will  be  a 
step  In  the  right  direction.  This  authoriza- 
tion win  be  a  good  start. 

Inquiries  have  already  been  received  in- 
dicating an  interest  In  providing  gas,  food, 
and  lodging  for  the  tourist.  Similar  economic 
gain  can  already  be  seen  along  the  existing 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  authoriza- 
tion will  not  conflict  with  the  budget  cut, 
but  It  will  permit  economic  progress  on  the 
State  level.  It  wlU  allow  for  the  commence- 
ment of  negotiations  for  the  right  of  ways 
by  the  States. 

Taking  Into  consideration  the  urbanization 
of  the  Eastern  United  States,  this  authoriza- 
tion will  be  a  wise  Investment  for  future 
generations. 

Mr.  President,  In  conclusion,  I  urge  the 
unanlmoTU  approval  by  the  Senate  of  this 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  extension. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  do  not  question  the  merits  of  this 
proposal,  and  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that  part  of  the  bill  which  would 
allow  the  Federal  Government  to  accept 
the  rights-of-way.  I  do  question  the  wis- 
dom of  section  6.  which  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $87>/2  million  at  this 
time.  At  a  time  when  we  are  short  of 
money  generally,  I  believe  this  is  the  type 
of  project  which  can  be  postponed  until 
a  later  date. 

During  World  War  n  and  during  the 
Korean  war.  both  President  Roosevelt 
and  President  Truman  issued  a  mora- 
torium on  all  new  public  works  projects 
until  after  the  war  w&s  over  or  until  we 
had  reached  a  more  reasonable  balance  of 
our  budget.  I  regret  very  much  that  this 
administration,  failing  to  recognize  that 
we  are  at  war.  has  insisted  upon  business 
as  usual  on  the  homefront.  This  is  an- 
other exsunple  of  the  administration  in- 
sisting that  we  can  have  all  these  do- 
mestic projects  at  the  same  time  we  are 
required  to  finance  a  full-scale  war  in 
Vietnam. 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  be  willing  to 
accept  an  amendment  which  would  delete 
section  6,  the  appropriations  section,  at 
this  time.  That  would  allow  the  States  to 
go  on  and  prepare  the  project,  to  make 
it  ready  for  the  date  when  we  may  want 
to  appropriate  the  money. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  not 
be  willing  to  accept  that  amendment. 
The  Senator  need  not  be  apprehensive 
that  a  great  amount  of  money  would  be 
spent  on  this  project  for  construction. 
The  rights-of-way  are  to  be  furnished 
by  the  States  of  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  without  expense  to  the  Federal 
Government. 


Thus  far,  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  has 
taken  approximately  35  years  for  con- 
struction, and  it  is  contemplated  that 
the  proposed  construction  will  take  place 
at  a  like  rate.  The  expenditure  for  it 
would  be  over  a  period  of  25  or  30  years, 
and,  therefore,  no  great  amount  of  money 
would  be  spent  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
the  measure  should  not  be  agreed  to.  It 
is  apparent  this  project  can  wait  for  at 
least  the  next  couple  of  years  untU  we 
can  get  the  Federal  budget  more  nearly 
into  balance. 

This  may  be  one  Item,  but  when  all  of 
the  items  are  added  together,  they  rep- 
resent the  deficit  we  have  of  billions  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  anticipate  an  ap- 
propriation during  that  period  of  time, 
because  the  task  of  acquiring  these 
rights-of-way  and  searching  titles  will 
take  several  years.  However,  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  bill  to  be  passed  to  allow 
construction  to  proceed  in  the  future 
over  20  or  25  years. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will  not 
support  this  measure  at  this  time,  be- 
cause I  think  this  is  Just  another  ex- 
ample of  a  project  which  we  would  be 
well  advised  to  postpone  until  a  later 
date.  Once  we  authorize  these  appro- 
priations I  know  how  easy  it  is  to  come 
back  a  week  or  a  month  or  two  later  and 
say  that  Congress  has  authorized  these 
projects  so  why  not  appropriate  the 
money.  Therefore,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Senate  has  preserved 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  aresw  in  Ameri- 
ca by  passing  H.R.  1340,  a  blU  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
accept  donations  of  land  from  my  State, 
North  Carolina,  and  from  the  State  of 
Georgia,  in  order  to  provide  an  extension 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  National  Parkway  some 
180  miles  beyond  its  present  point  of 
termination. 

The  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  presently 
stretches  469  miles,  beginning  in  the 
Shenandoah  National  Park  in  Virginia 
and  continuing  to  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  in  North  Car- 
olina and  Tennessee.  The  parkway  as  a 
whole  is  more  widely  visited  than  any 
other  national  park  In  the  United  States. 
Its  extension  is  highly  desirable,  partic- 
ularly since  it  lies  in  an  area  that  places 
it  within  1  or  2  days'  traveltime  for  60 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States. 

More  than  any  other  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Representative  Roy  A.  Taylor,  of 
the  11th  District  of  North  Carolina,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  passage  of  this  monu- 
mental legislation.  My  good  friend  and 
colleague,  Rot  A.  Taylor,  has  served  the 
interests  of  his  district  diligently  since 
he  came  to  Washington. 

In  1961  shortly  after  Roy  Taylor  be- 
came a  Member  of  Congress,  he  Intro- 
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duced  a  bill  pr  )vidlng  for  »  study  of  a 
propoaed  extenMon  of  the  Bliie  Ridge 
Parkway  from  Beech  Cap  near  Mount 
Piflgah  down  th(  crest  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  to  Al  lanta.  This  study  bill  was 
enacted  Into  lav  and  the  study  was  made 
by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall,  Sec- 
retary of  Comn  erce  Hodges,  and  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Freeman.  A  report 
was  released  1»  1963  strongly  recom- 
mending that  the  extension  be  au- 
thorized. 

Representative  Tatlox  introduced  a 
bill  in  the  89tli  Congress  which  would 
authorize  this  e  (tension,  but  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  d  d  not  approve  it.  In  1965, 
Representative  rAYLOs  took  eight  Rep- 
resentatives wha  were  members  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee  to  western 
North  Carolina  to  inspect  the  proposed 
extension,  and  i  ,t  his  request.  Secretary 
Udall  flew  over  t  le  area. 

In  January  11  67,  Representative  Tay- 
lor became  cha  rman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Ni  tional  Parks  and  Recre- 
atioiritnd  mad(  this  extension  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Paitway  one  of  his  prime 
goals.  This  bill  1:  as  been  approved  by  the 
House  Interior  Committee,  the  House, 
and  the  Senate  interior  Committee,  and 
is  the  type  of  p  -oject  which  the  Senate 
can  be  proud  of  t  pprovlng. 

Without  the  c  edlcated  efforts  of  men 
like  RoY  Taylor  a  great  deal  of  the  vast 
unspoiled  beaut'  of  America  would  be 
lost  to  commerci  al  development  and  the 
greedy  hands  of  those  who  have  no  re- 
gard for  conservi  ition  practices.  Not  only 
can  citizens  of  I  oy  Taylor's  district  be 
proud  of  his  wo  k.  but  every  American 
can  rest  assure<l  that  there  are  those 
who  seek  to  pres«  rve  the  natural  wonders 
of  this  country. 

It  has  long  b<  en  my  conviction  that 
Congress  never  i  icts  unwisely  or  uneco- 
nomlcally  when  t  moves  to  preserve  the 
natural  beauty  c  f  our  Nation.  This  pro-  . 
posed  extension  i  >f  the  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
way would  pres<rve  for  future  genera- 
tions  an    area    at   unsiupassed   scenic 
beauty — an  area  that  Is  now  imdergolng 
rapid    conmierc  al    development    that 
could  destroy  for  Jver  its  natural  wonder. 
Again.  I  would  ike  to  thank  Represent- 
ative Roy  Taylcr  and  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Intel  ior  and  Izisular  Affairs 
Conunittee  for  t  leir  splendid  coopera- 
tion in  seeing  thi  t  this  bill  became  a  re- 
ality. I  also  wou  d  like  to  say  that  my 
colleague,   Senattr  B.  Evxrxtt  Joroaw, 
joins  me  In  theat   remarks.  He,  too,  has 
been  a  stalwart  s  tpporter  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  am  person  lUy  happy  to  have  had 
a  hand  In  the  api  roval  of  this  bill,  which 
will  assure  that    uture  generations  will 
continue  to  enjoy  nature  at  its  unspoiled 
best. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  prtited  in  the  Rzcoro  an 
excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  1537),  ex- 
plaining the  purp  )6es  of  the  bill. 

There  being  nc  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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1340  Is  to  provide  au- 
of  a  180-mlle  ez- 

Rldge  Parkway  from 
the  vicinity  of  Carters- 
mllM  north  of  Atlanta, 


and  for  the  acceptance  of  donations  of  the 
lands  needed  for  this  extension. 

A  companion  measure,  8.  800,  Introduced 
by  Senator  Ervln,  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  public  bearings  were  held  on  the 
legislation  on  July  0.  1968.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  HR.  1340  previously  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Senate  iponaor  of  the  legis- 
lation, your  committee  elected  to  report  H.R. 
1340  In  lieu  of  the  Senate  legislation. 

ITKKD 

The  present  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  about  469 
miles  long,  begins  at  the  end  of  Skyline  Drive 
and  continues  from  there  to  the  Oreat  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park.  Its  oldest  section 
has  been  in  operation  since  1930.  The  park- 
way as  a  whole  attracts  more  visitors  than 
any  of  the  other  213  areas  within  the  national 
park  system.  Not  counting  local  traffic,  more 
than  8  million  persons  used  It  In  1960. 

The  extension,  when  completed,  will  add 
another  180  miles  to  the  parkway,  43  of  which 
will  be  In  North  Carolina  and  137  In  OeorgU. 
Study  of  this  extension  by  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  was 
directed  by  the  act  of  August  10.  1961  (Public 
Law  87-135)  and  a  report  thereon  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on 
June  37, 1963.  BlUs  to  authorise  the  extension 
were  introduced  in  the  88th  and  89th  Con- 
gresses, but  no  action  could  be  taken  on 
them.  Action  at  the  present  time,  however,  la 
highly  desirable  in  order  to  permit  the  States 
of  North  Carolina  and  OeorgU  to  proceed  with 
their  plans  for  acquiring  the  necessary 
rights-of-way  across  non-Pederal  land  which, 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  are  to  be  secured 
by  them  and  deeded  to  the  United  States. 

A  study  made  for  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  several  years 
ago  found  that  driving  for  pleasure  was  the 
first  choice  of  the  American  people  In  1960 
among  all  forms  of  outdoor  recreation.  A 
more  recent  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  found  that  In  1966  It  still  ranked 
near  the  top,  though  swimming  and  walk- 
ing for  pleasure  had  overtaken  It.  In  view 
of  the  Importance  attached  by  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  driving  as  a  form  of  outdoor 
recreation  and  In  view  furthermore  of  the 
.  fact  that  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  will  be  of 
service  to  the  large  segment  of  the  p<^ula- 
tlon  that  lives  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  of  the  scenic  beauty  that  Its  construc- 
tion win  open  up  and  make  available  to  the 
traveling  public,  the  committee  has  con- 
cluded that  the  extensions  should  be 
authorized. 

PAHKWAT  routs 

The  route  recommended  for  the  parkway 
la  thus  described  In  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Interior  and  Commerce  re- 
ferred to  above: 

"The  proposed  extension  will  take  off  from 
the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  at  an  elevation  over 
a  mile  high  near  Beech  Gap,  N.C.,  where  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  makes  almoat  a  90  de- 
gree change  In  direction  to  reach  Oreat 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park.  Por  about 
10  miles,  after  dropping  off  Tenneoeee  Ridge, 
the  route  follows  streamside  location  down 
and  up  again  to  reach  the  Blue  Ridge  then 
along  that  range  for  10  miles,  passing  north 
of  Cashiers  and  Highlands,  N.C..  near  Bridal 
Veil  and  Dry  Palls  on  the  Cuilasaja  River. 
It  skirts  Scaly  Mountain  then  drops  off  the 
high  country,  passing  close  by  Estatoah  Palls 
and  crosses  the  broad,  fertile  valley  of  the 
upper  Little  Tennessee  River  In  the  vlclnltv 
of  Olllard.  0«. 

"Beyond  Dlllard  the  extension  crosses  the 
Blue  Ridge  then  goes  16  miles  cross  country. 
It  skirts  Lake  Burton  and  returns  to  the 
Blue  Ridge  at  Round  Top  Mountain.  In 
this  vicinity,  a  preferred  location  Is  possible 
which  would  reach  the  Blue  Ridge  near 
Cowart  Gap  furnishing  8  miles  additional 
ridge   location.   The   Lake  Burton   route  Is 


recommended,  however,  in  order  to  preserve 
a  greater  continuous  length  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  which  follows  this  ridge. 
From  Round  Top  the  route  follows  the  Blue 
Ridge  for  62  miles  to  Springer  Mountain 
and  thence  on  Amlcalola  Mountain  for  is 
miles  to  Mount  Oglethorpe. 

From  Mount  Oglethorpe  the  location  fol- 
lows low,  pine-covered  ridges  to  reach  Inter- 
state 75  and  VS.  41  at  a  point  yet  to  be 
selected  near  Allatoona  i,ake  and  north  of 
Marietta,  Oa.,  within  easy  access  of  Kenne- 
saw  Mountain  National  Battlefield  Park.  •  •  • 


"The  recommended  location  of  the  pro. 
posed  extension  maintains  the  high  caliber 
scenic  and  recreational  quality  established 
by  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  It  Uea  at  the 
highest  elevation  possible  consistent  with 
good  direction  and  allnement.  There  Is  an 
excellent  variety  of  eye  appeal  including  con- 
siderable ridgetop  location  with  good  views 
of  both  the  lower  elevations  and  adjoining 
mountains  or  ranges  and  high  mountain 
valleys  with  swift  runmng  streams  or  rural 
agricultural  scenes. 

"Most  of  the  location  Is  through  forested 
lands.  82  miles  being  within  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice ownership.  Por  approximately  6  miles  in 
the  DUlard  area  the  location  overlooks  broad 
open  farmlands  tljU^are  quite  attractive 
From  Mount  Oglethorjie  to  U.S.  41,  about  45 
miles,  the  extension  traverses  alternately 
farming  country  and  pine  woods. 

"Water  attractions  Include  views  of,  and 
easy  access  to  three  large  reservoirs.  Thorpe, 
Burton,  and  Allatoona  Lakes,  with  fishing. 
boating,  and  swimming  facilities,  several 
small  lakes,  numerous  waterfalls,  many  of 
which  are  of  spectacular  nature  and.  In  the 
northern  portion,  streamside.  location  for 
about  10  miles.  Oood  rainbow  trout  streams 
exist  throughout  the  mountain  location. 

"The  mountains  themselves  present  a 
variety  of  rugged  topography  with  Irregular 
shapes  and  knobs,  steep  canyons  and  gorges. 
balds,  granite  domes,  and  other  Interesting 
geological  formations.  From  the  parkway  lo- 
cation several  well-known  mountains  will  be 
seen  including  Herrin  Knob,  Camp  Moun- 
tain, Cold  Mountain.  Sheep  Cliff,  Rocky 
Mountain,  Chlmneytop  Mountain,  Whiteside 
Mountain,  Shortoff  Mountain,  Scaly  Moun- 
tain, Dismal  Mountain,  Tray  Mountain. 
Braastown  Bald,  Cowrock  Mountain.  Blood 
Mountain,  Springer  Mountain,  and  Mount 
Oglethorpe. 

"Within  easy  access  from  the  parkway  are 
many  other  points  of  interest  including  the 
many  spectacular  waterfalls  near  Cashiers 
and  Highlands,  N.C.,  the  Clayton,  Oa..  area. 
crossroad  of  the  Indian  World,  Stakoah  Falls, 
TaUulah  Gorge,  Nacoochee  VaUey.  Dahlonega. 
with  Its  nearby  old  gold  mines.  Amlcalola 
Falls,  729  feet  high,  and  Jasper,  Ga.,  with  lU 
marble  quarries  close  at  hand." 

LAND  ACQUISITION 


About  82  miles  of  the  land  reqtilred  for  the 
parkway  are  already  in  Federal  ownership. 
Most  of  these  are  within  national  forests. 
The  remaining  100  mUee  of  the  parkway  are 
to  be  acquired  by  donation  only.  Provision 
has  already  been  made  by  the  legislatures  of 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia  for  their  acquisi- 
tion and  donation  to  the  United  States.  The 
national  forest  lands  needed  for  the  parkway 
will  be  transferred  for  administration  from 
the  Forest  Service  to  the  National  Park 
Service. 

The  right-of-way  to  be  acquired  or  trans- 
ferred for  the  parkway  will  vary  in  width,  but 
It  will  average  125  acres  per  mile  in  fee  sim- 
ple and  not  more  than  25  acres  in  scenic 
easementa.  The  road  Itself  will  be  a  limited- 
access,  moderate-speed  road  of  23-foot  width. 
The  minimum  width  of  the  right-of-way  will 
be  300  feet,  the  maximum  several  thousand 
feet  In  locations  where  campsltea,  ttimouts 
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for  scenic  easements,  picnic  areas,  take-off 
points  for  trails,  and  the  like  are  called  for. 
Since  some  (tarts  of  the  parkway  may  dis- 
turb the  existing  Appalachian  Trail,  the  bill 
gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  authority 
to  relocate  and  reconstruct  the  disturbed 
portions  on  other  lands  the  lase  of  which  is 
made  available  to  the  Appalachian  Trail  Con- 
ference by  the  owners.  If  they  are  private 
lands,  or  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  If 
they  are  national  forest  lands. 

COST 

The  estimated  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  proposed  work  is  approximately 
887.500.000  at  current  price  levels.  Provision 
Is  made  in  the  amendment  to  the  blU  for 
adjustmenta  in  this  amount  upward  or  down- 
ward as  may  be  required  by  changes  in  the 
general  cost  level  of  construction  work  of  the 
sort  here  Involved.  Poinding  will  take  place 
over  a  period  of  years  and  will  be  accom- 
plished, as  Is  the  funding  for  other  park- 
ways. In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
43  US.C.  sec.  207. 

OEPAKTMKNTAi,  axi>orr 
Favorable  reports  on  H.R.  1340  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Committee 
from  the  Departments  of  Interior,  Agricul- 
ture, Conunerce,  and  Transportation  are  set 
forth  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  or  the 
Interior,  Otfice  or  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.C..  June  IS.  1967. 
Hon.  Watne  N.  Aspinatj., 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Aspinau.:  Your  committee  has 
requested  a  report  on  H.R.   1340   and   HJl. 
2110,  Identical  bills  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  accept  donations  of 
land  for,  and  to  construct,  administer,  and 
maintain  an  extension  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  In  the  States  of  North   Caroima 
and  Georgia,   and  for  other  purposes. 

We  recommend  the  enactment  of  one  of 
the  bills,  with  the  perfecting  amendments 
Indicated  below. 

The  bill  authorizes  an  extension  of  the 
existing  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  which  connecta 
the  Shenandoah  National  Park  In  Virginia 
with  the  Oreat  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  in  North  Carolina.  The  180-mlIe  ex- 
tension will  have  Its  northern  terminus  near 
Beech  Gap,  N.C..  where  the  Blue  Ridge  Park. 
way  makes  almost  a  90-degree  change  In 
direction  to  reach  the  Oreat  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Park.  The  extension  will  run 
in  a  southwesterly  direction  Into  Georgia, 
terminating  in  the  vicinity  of  Kennesaw 
Mountain  National  Battlefield  Park  north 
of  Atlanta  and  Marietta,  Oa.  It  wlU  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
as  part  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway. 

The  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  has  been  heavily 
used  by  the  public  since  Its  first  segment 
was  opened  In  1939.  Indeed,  it  leads  aU  other 
untis  of  the  national  park  system  in  num- 
bers of  visitors.  There  Is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  such  usage  will  continue  and  will 
grow  in  the  years  ahead. 

Under  the  clrciunstances,  this  Depart- 
ment believes  that  It  would  be  possible  to 
authorize,  at  this  time,  an  extension  of 
this  existing  parkway  without  awaiting  the 
necessarily  extensive  consideration  that 
should  be  given  to  proposals  for  developing 
Kenlc  roads  and  parkways  to  provide  addi- 
tional facilities  for  recreation  and  driving 
for  pleasure. 

If  authorization  of  the  extension  Is  en- 
acted now,  no  prediction  can  be  made  at 
this  time  as  to  when  funds  for  actual  con- 
■tructlon  might  be  reooaunended.  Such  a 
recommendation  would  depend  both  on 
budgetary  priorities  wlttUn  this  Department 
Rhd.  of  course,  on  the  President's  overaU 
budgetary  goaU  and  prlorltlea. 


The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  accept  donations  of  land  and  inter- 
ests in  land  to  construct  the  parkway  exten- 
sion and  to  provide  public  use,  administra- 
tion, and  maintenance  areas  In  connection 
therewith.  Such  provisions  are  In  accordance 
with  the  cooperative  principle  previously  es- 
and  Natehez  Trace  Parkways  which  provided 
tabllshed  in  the  acts  creating  the  Blue  Ridge 
for  the  acquisition  of  parkway  lands  by  the 
Federal  Government  through  State  or  other 
donations.   (See  16  U.S.C.  460  et  seq.) 

The  bin  provides  for  the  transfer  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  national  forest 
purposes  of  any  lands  within  national  foreste 
which  are  acquired  for,  or  In  connection  with, 
the  parkway  extension  but  which  may  not  be 
needed  for  It.  Substantial  portions  of  the 
parkway  extension  will  pass  through  national 
forests,  and  the  bill  requires  that  the  survey 
location  and  width  of  these  portions  of  the 
parkway  be  Jointly  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture. Where  the  parkway  extension  will 
traverse  Federal  lands,  the  bill  authorizes 
the  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  such  of  those  lands  as  are  needed  for  the 
parkway. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  refers  to  the  report  of 
the  Joint  study  by  the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  on  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  developing  a  North 
Carollna-Oeorgla  extension  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway.  The  report  of  this  Joint  study  was 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  June  27,  1963. 
by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Com- 
merce pursuant  to  the  act  of  August  10, 
1961  (76  Stat.  337).  To  effectuate  the  rec- 
ommendations In  that  report,  section  2  of 
the  bin  provides  (1)  that  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Interior  and  Agriculture  shall  coordinate 
recreational  development  on  lands  within  - 
the  parkway  and  on  adjacent  or  related  na- 
tional forests  lands;  (2)  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  make  adjustments  In 
national  forest  roads  disturbed  by  the  park- 
way and  provide  eUtemate  and  access  roads 
for  the  development  and  management  of  ad- 
jacent national  forest  lands;  and  (3)  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  relocate  and 
reconstruct  portions  of  the  AppalEu:hlan  Trail 
disturbed  by  the  parkway  road  construction 
and  construct  new  sections  In  order  to  safe- 
guard or  provide  for  the  continuity  of  the 
trail. 

The  report  of  the  Joint  study  was  reviewed 
by  the  Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks, 
Historic  Sites,  Buildings,  and  Monvunente  In 
November  1963,  and  the  Board  concurred  In 
the  findings  In  the  report  that  the  proposed 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  extension  is  both  feasi- 
ble and  highly  desirable. 

The  proposed  parkway  route  lies  near  the 
Appalachian  TraU  for  about  52  miles  in 
Georgia.  In  accordance  with  agreements 
reached  between  this  Department,  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  and 
the  Appalachian  Tnil  Conference  representa- 
tives, the  parkway  route  will  be  so  located 
as  to  have  a  minimum  effect  on  the  values 
of  the  trail. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  180- 
mlle  parkway  extension,  based  on  a  single 


two-way  road  with  a  paved  width  of  22  feet. 
Is  as  follows: 


State 


Cost 


North  Carolina. 
Georgia 

Total.... 


43 
137 


J21, 054,000 
66, 482, 000 


180        87,&36,000 


The  above  cost  estimate  includes  all  road 
construction  and  the  related  costs  of  re- 
locating and  restoring  portions  of  the  Ap- 
palachlan  Trail  and  developing  areas  for 
visitor  use.  There  are  no  land  coste  Included 
since  the  lands  are  to  be  acquired  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  State  or  other 
donations. 

The  man-years  and  cost-data  statement 
required  by  the  act  of  July  25,  1956  (70  Stat. 
652;   5  use.  642a),  is  enclosed 

We  recommend  the  following  perfecting 
amendments  (keyed  to  H  R.  1340)  : 

1.  On  page  2,  revise  the  sentence  beginning 
on  line  2  to  read:  "The  lands  accepted  for 
the  parkway  extension  may  vary  In  width  but 
shall  average  not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  acres  per  mile  In  fee  simple 
plus  not  more  than  twenty-flve  acres  per 
mile  In  scenic  easements." 

The  language  of  the  printed  bill  limits  only 
the  acceptance  of  donations  of  scenic  ease- 
ments for  the  parkway  extension.  The 
amendment  will  limit  the  acceptance  of 
donations  of  both  fee  title  and  scenic  ease- 
ments for  this  purpose. 

2.  On  page  3,  lines  21-24,  delete  "he  may 
construct  new  sections.  Including  shelters. 
In  order  to  safeguard  or  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  trail:  Provided,  That  such  re- 
location reconstruction  and  construction", 
and  substitute  "such  relocation  and  re- 
construction". 

The  amendment  deletes  the  provision  In 
the  bill  which  would  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  new  sections  of  the  Appalachian 
Trail,  which  have  no  direct  relationship  to 
the  parkway  extension. 

3.  On  page  4,  line  4.  change  the  period  to 
a  colon  and  add  the  following  proviso: 

"Provided.  That  in  the  event  the  Appa- 
lachian Trial  Is  established  by  legislation  as 
part  of  a  Federal  system  of  trails  and  there 
Is  a  conflict  between  the  provisions  of  such 
legislation  and  paragraph  (3)  of  this  section, 
the  provisions  of  such  legislation  shall 
apply". 

The  amendment  Is  needed  since  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  Is  Included  In  proposed  legis- 
lation pending  before  the  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  nationwide  system  of  trails  (H.R.  4865 
and  related  bills) . 

4.  On  page  4,  lines  15  and  16,  change  the 
citation  of  the  United  States  Code  from  "16 
use.   46a-4"   to   "16   U.S.C.   460a-4". 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stewart  L.  Udali,, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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19CV 


19CY+1 


19CY+2  19CY+3  19CY+4 


Estimated  additional  man-ytan  of  cMllan  employ- 
ment—Substantive : 

Park  naturalist 

District  park  ranger i j j ['q 

Subdbtrict  ranger 

Park  ranger I."!""'""I!"IiI!I^imi! i.'o' 

Foreman .......... .  ?*n 

Madianic '.'.."'.'.". " 

Equipment  operator [['l " 

Truckdriver "" 

Maintenance  man * 

Caretaker "' 


1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
3.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
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(Ediimtad  additional  man-yaan  of  elvlllaa  aaiploinnafit  and  wpanditura  for  tha  Itt  5  yaara  at  prapoaad  naw  or  axpandad 


I  tachni  Jan 


Eatimatad  additiami  i  tan-yaai*  of  cMIIm 
mairt — Subatantiva: 
Laborar 
Enfinaaring  I 
Survaylni  aid. 
Proparty  and  proc4ra<n«flt  dtrfc. 

Clarfc-sfano 

Horticulturist. 
Parit  nngar  (saasdnl).. 
Parl(  naturalist  (M  isonal). 
Fira  control  aid  (si  isonal).. 
Caralalcar  (saasoiM  I). 
LalMrar  (saasonai) . . 
Mowar  oparator  (s  asonal). 
Truckdrivar  (saasc  lal).. 
Foraman  (saasonai  i. 


Total,  substantia  i 


Total,  estlmate< 
civilian  ampio: 


Estimatad  additional  axiwnditum: 
Parsonal  sarvicas. 
AUothar 


Total. 


Total. 
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BUBO]  CK 


By  Mr 

the  Judiciary 

H.R.  13160.  An 
W.  Hlebert  (Rep ; 

H.R.  14079.  Ar 
(J.g.)  Herbert  F 
No.  1579) 

By  Mr. 
the  Judiciary, 

H.R.  9089.  An 
tlan  Des  Maxeta, 

By  Mr. 
the  District  of 
ment: 

H.R.7417.  An 
tlve  procedures 
government  (Rett. 
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2 
.2 


2.0 
2.0 
2.0 


2.0 
1.0 
1.0 


1.0 
1.0 
2.0 
.5 
.5 
LO 


n 


2a  0 


33.5 


additional  man-yaars  ol 
mant 


11 


2a  0 


33.  S 


J9.950 
325,050 


S39.300 
2,154,600 


S68.300 

6,078.400 


$114,500 
la  177. 600 


»M.800 
13,205,500 


335,000        2,193,900        6,146,700       la  292, 100         13.394,300 


'  EsUinatai>  obligations : 
Davelopmant. . 

Oparators(managa^ant,  protaethM,  and  main- 
tanance 


420,000 
15.000 


5,040.000 
53.900 


8. 050, 000 
96.700 


12, 100, 000 
192,100 


12,100,000 
294,300 


435,000         5.093.900         8,146,700       12.292,100         12,394,300 


OF  COMMTTTEES 
reports  of  committees 


from  the  Committee  on 

^tbout  amendment: 

act  for  the  relief  of  William 

No.  1578):  and 

act   for   the   relief   of   Lt. 

Swanson.  and  others  (Rept. 


from  the  Committee  on 
^ith  amendments: 
ict  for  the  relief  of  B.  Ctarls- 
Sr.  (Rept.  No.  1680). 

from  the  Conunttee  on 
Colimibla,  with  an  amend- 


tct  to  prescribe  admlnlstra- 
or  the  District  of  Columbia 
No.  1581). 


EXECUTJ  VE 


REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 


executi'  'e 


As  in 

The  following 
inations  was  su  >mltte<i 


on  Foreign  Relat 


Service  officer  of 


session, 
favorable  report  of  nom- 


By  Mr.  SPARBMAN,  from  the  Committee 


ons: 


William  O.  Bo  vdler,  of  Florida,  a  Foreign 


class  2,  to  be  Ambassador 


Extraordinary  apd  Plenipotentiary  to  El 
Salvador; 

Leo  J.  Sberlda^,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordlnar; '  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Ire- 
land; 

Arthur  W.  Hv  mmel,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  a 
Foreign  Service  <  Acer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Eztraoi  dlnary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  Union  of  I  urma; 

Angler  Blddle  Duke,  of  New  Tork,  to  be 
Ambassador  Exti  ^ordinary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary to  Denmark; 

Arnold  M.  Pic  Eer,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  X  .S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
International  Ec  ucatlonal  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs; 

Wayland  P.  lib  ody,  of  Teias,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  .  kdvisory  Commission  on  In- 
ternational Educ  itlonal  and  Cultural  Affairs; 

Thomas  E.  Ro:  ilnson,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
a  member  of  tbi    U.S.  Advisory  Commission 


on  International  Educational  and  Cultural 
AlBalrs; 

George  W.  Ball,  of  New  York,  William  C. 
Poster,  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Jokm 
SKSHMAir  CooFXB.  U.S.  «»«ftt"r  from  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  and  Stuakt  STMnfOTOir,  U.8. 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Mlasoun,  to  be 
representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  23d  session  of  the  Qeneral  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations; 

William  B.  BulTiun.  of  Maryland.  Louis 
Stull>erg,  of  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Harvey 
Picker,  of  New  York,  to  be  alternate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  23d  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations; 

William  Benton,  of  Connecticut,  Alvln 
Christian  Zurich,  of  Colorado,  Katie  Scofleld 
Louchhelm.  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
James  H.  McCrocklln,  of  Texas,  and  Frederick 
Seltz,  of  Illinois,  to  be  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  tBe  16tb  session 
of  the  General  Conference  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational.  Sdentiflc.  and  Cultural 
Organization;  and 

Robert  H.  B.  Wade,  of  Maryland.  Marietta 
Moody  Brooks,  of  Texas,  Elizabeth  Aim 
Brown,  of  Oregon,  Morton  Keller,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  George  E.  Taylor,  of  Washing- 
ton, to  be  alternate  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  16th  session 
of  the  General  Conference  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientlflc,  and  Cultural 
Organization. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  4069.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teh-wel  Hu 
and  his  wife,  Tlen-hwa  Hu;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  4070.  A  bill  to  provide  for  holding  terms 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for   the   Eastern   Division   of   the   Northern 
District  of  Mississippi  in  Corinth,  Miss.;  to 
the   Committee    on    the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S.  4071.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kam  Dak 
Ng; 


S.  4072.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tonlno 
Mantovanl;  and 

S.  4073.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ng  Man 
Hung;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


3.0 
^0 
^0 
1.0 
2.0 
1.0 
1.0 

.5 
1.0 
2.0 
3.0 
1.0 

.5 
1.5 


AMENDMENT   OP   INTERNAL   REVE- 
NUE CODE  OP  1954— AMENDMENT 

AMBNDIIXNT  NO.    1005 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  Con- 
gress has  recently  voted  by  unanimous 
consent  to  Increase  the  rate  of  progress 
In  the  rural  community  water  and  sewer 
program. 

The  amendment  I  now  offer  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Eastland  and 
Senator  Aiken  will  make  it  possible  to 
carry  out  that  authorization,  and  to  do 
It  with  the  greater  use  of  private  capital. 

Of  all  public  programs  that  need  to  be 
pushed  ahead  by  every  possible  means, 
none  deserves  a  higher  rating  than  this 
campaign  to  bring  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal services  up  to  standard  In  rural 
areas. 

Here  is  one  of  the  great,  gaping  defi- 
ciencies that  generate  rural  poverty  and 
aggravate  domestic  turmoil  in  this  coun- 
try. 

There  are  still  30,000  towns  without 
adequate  water  systems,  and  40,000  with- 
out sanitary  waste  disposal  systems  in 
rural  areas  of  the  United  States. 

We  must  end  the  long  delay  in  equip- 
ping our  smaller  towns  and  rural  coun- 
tryside with  these  bedrock  public  serv- 
ices— water  systems  and  sewer  systems. 
They  are  vital  to  a  better  kind  of  rural 
community  development,  a  better  na- 
tional distribution  of  Industry  and  jobs. 
and  an  easing  of  the  burdens  borne  by 
overcrowded,  overloaded  cities. 

I  shall  explain  briefly  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  I  offer. 

The  rural  water  program  was  launched 
by  act  of  Congress  In  1961  through  one 
of  the  great  rural  service  agencies,  the 
Parmers  Home  Administration.  We  ex- 
panded the  program  in  1965  to  include 
sewer  projects. 

Por  the  first  several  years  this  was 
mainly  an  insured-loan  program,  carried 
on  with  funds  supplied  by  private  lenders. 

Then  2  years  ago  the  Treasury  De- 
partment intervened  to  shut  off  insured 
lending  for  water  and  sewer  projects  to 
small  municipal  government,  and  other 
public  subdivisions  of  the  States  whose 
bond  issues  are  tax  exempt. 

Treasury  Insisted  that  the  Parmers 
Home  Administration  msike  only  direct 
Federal  loans  to  the  tax-exempt  rural 
water  and  sewer  districts. 

Inasmuch  as  these  local  public  bodies 
accoimt  for  70  percent  of  project  plans 
developed,  and  what  with  direct  loan 
funds  in  the  Pederal  budget  severely  cur- 
tailed, the  rural  water  program  has  been 
drastically  held  back.  We  are  nowhere 
near  the  rate  of  progress  that  could  be 
maintained  if  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration were  permitted  to  employ  pri- 
vate as  well  as  direct  Government  loans 
in  serving  the  public  water  and  sewer 
districts. 

A  solution  lies  in  the  amendment  I 
propose,  with  administration  endorse- 
ment. I  would  let  the  Parmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration buy  bonds  from  the  public 
districts  at  the  low  tax-exempt  lending 
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rates,  and  place  those  bonds  with  private 
investors  who  would  receive  the  higher 
insured-loan  interest  rate.  The  private 
lenders  in  turn  would  pay  Federal  tax 
on  their  interest  earnings. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  net  cost  to  the 
Government  would  be  no  more  than 
$l>/2  million  dollars  a  year  for  every 
(75  million  worth  of  rural  water  and 
sewer  construction  brought  about  under 
this  plan. 

The  net  cost  might  vary  downward 
from  the  estimate  I  have  given — de- 
pending on  the  cost  of  money  when  bonds 
are  resold  during  the  long-term  period — 
up  to  40  years — of  a  local  district  loan. 

Congress  has  recently  acted  in  an 
equitable  manner  to  uphold  tax-exempt 
financing  of  smtdltown  industrial  bonds 
that  work  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
rural  economy  and  the  national  interest. 

These  rural  community  water  and 
sewer  projects,  vital  as  they  are,  deserve 
the  same  consideration. 

No  other  form  of  financing  is  available 
to  them. 

They  are  not  gigantic  projects.  They 
involve  no  town  larger  than  5,500  popula- 
tion; they  average  $150,000  a  project; 
and  under  the  law  those  systems  that 
combine  service  to  several  small  com- 
munities may  not  exceed  $4  million. 

In  this  time  of  enforced  restraint  on 
Government  financing  of  domestic  pro- 
grams, we  see  all  the  more  reason  to  en- 
courage private  Investment  in  improve- 
ments that  deserve  a  high  priority  even 
for  Government  support. 

Approval  of  this  amendment  will  let 
work  proceed  on  many  hundreds  of  water 
systems  and  sewer  systems  that  com- 
mimitles  in  the  rural  areas  are  ready  to 
build,  with  loans  only,  if  permitted  to  do 
so. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  to  insure  this 
will  be  done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  amendment  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  1005)  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.  — .  Section  306(a)(1)  of  the  Con- 
solidated Parmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961,  is  amended  by  changing  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding: 
'Provided,  That  the  interest  on  any  loans  for 
water  and  waste  disposal  facilities  insured 
hereafter  under  this  title,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  F'ederal  law,  shall  not 
be  tax  exempt  for  Income  purposes  under 
Federal  law*." 


THE  POWER  OP  WOMANPOWER 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
power  of  womanpower  must  be  used,  a 
corporation  president  said  Saturday 
night,  September  21,  if  business  is  to  ac- 
complish its  objectives  of  deeper  involve- 
ment in  society  and  creating  and  main- 
taining the  wealth  of  an  expanding 
economy. 


Women  of  the  petroleum  and  allied 
industries  were  told  by  President  L.  W. 
Moore  of  American  Oil  Co..  at  the  annual 
convention  banquet  of  Desk  and  Derrick 
Clubs  Of  America: 

Meeting  the  challenge  presented  by  a  dy- 
namic, expanding  economy  in  the  70'8  and 
beyond  will  require  that  American  business 
employ  all  the  flnanclal,  material,  and  hu- 
man resources  at  its  conunand.  We  are  ex- 
pected to  maintain  and  improve  a  high 
standard  of  living  for  a  rapidly  growing  pop- 
ulation. We  are  called  upon  to  meet  greater 
demands  for  American  goods  abroad  as  a 
warming  up  of  the  cold  war  opens  new  ave- 
nues of  world  trade. 

The  greatest  domestic  problems  of  today — 
poverty  in  our  urban  ghettos.  Inadequate 
housing,  sub-standard  education,  the  lack 
of  meaningful,  rewarding  Jobs  for  many 
thousands  of  our  citizens — are  all  challenges 
that  the  business  sector  is  being  asked  to 
take  up. 

In  mobilizing  our  resources  for  the  task, 
we  must  make  sure  that  none  is  overlooked. 
Particularly  we  must  train,  develop,  and  use 
effectively  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  our 
people.  It  is  not  enough  that  we^talk  of  the 
nation's  manpower  needs;  we  are  going  to 
need  the  power  of  womanpower  as  well. 

The  executive  said: 

Certainly  we  have  been  less  than  effective 
in  finding  and  developing  the  potentials  of 
women  in  our  organizations  to  help  cope 
with  a  developing  shortage  of  business  lead- 
ership in  middle  management. 

Men  are  discovering  that  women  can 
bring  new,  realistic  viewpoints  to  bear  on 
decisionmaking.  Moore  said: 

What  is  more  surprising,  they  find  that 
there  can  be  a  positive  value  in  the  intuitive 
approach  that  women  take  to  problems. 

He  emphasized  that  a  woman's  sensi- 
tivity and  intuitive  approach  can  be  es- 
pecially valuable  in  situations  where 
dealing  with  people  is  of  prime  im- 
portance. 

President  Moore  predicted: 

The  manpower — and  womanpower — needs 
of  business  in  the  coming  years  of  expansion 
will  cover  the  whole  range  of  job  levels. 
Among  other  things,  this  will  mean  providing 
basic  training  for  men  and  women  who, 
because  of  poor  education,  race  prejudice, 
lack  of  motivation— or  a  combination  of  all 
three — have  never  been  qualified  for  a  job. 
Many  companies,  including  my  own,  have 
begun  to  participate  in  programs  to  provide 
this  kind  of  training  of  the  so-called  'hard 
core'  unemployed. 

We  have  used  imagination  in  attacking 
the  problem  of  young  men  with  neither  jobs 
nor  skills.  We  must  apply  that  same  Imag- 
ination to  the  problem  of  mothers  with  small 
children — women  who  want  to  work,  who 
often  need  to  work  in  order  to  support  a 
family. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  Mr.  Moore's  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Usufc  TRK  Power  of  Womanpower 
(By  L.  W.Moore)* 
I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  lately 
about  the  way  people  treat  other  people — 
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especially  our  relations  with  people  who  are 
different  from  ourselves.  In  an  urban  society 
that  Is  already  complex  and  becoming  more 
so,  we  find  this  problem  of  interpersonal  re- 
lationships Increasingly  difficult.  How  do  we 
react  to  someone  who  is  different? 

One  of  the  officials  of  the  pro  basketball 
club  on  which  Wilt  Chamberlain  plays  was 
asked  whether  he  gives  the  star  black  athlete 
any  special  treatment.  He  answered  quick- 
ly. "No,"  he  said,  "I  just  treat  him  the 
same  way  I'd  treat  any  other  7-foot  million- 
aire." 

Unfortunately,  our  ability  to  be  that  ob- 
jective about  others  is  too  often  weakened 
by  the  prejudices  we  inherit  from  the  past. 
Dominant  groups  In  a  social  structure  have 
a  way  of  perpetuating  their  status  by  cre- 
ating myths  about  subordinate  groups.  I  ex- 
pect you  will  recognize  some  examples  of 
such  fictions — all  widely  quoted  a  century 
ago: 

"Their  brains  are  smaller  and,  therefore, 
inferior.  Their  station  in  life  is  determined 
by  their  mental  and  physical  limitations. 
These  people  do  not  need  an  education;  In 
fact  they  are  happier  without  it.  We  cannot 
permit  them  to  own  property,  sign  contracts, 
speak  in  public  gatherings,  or  vote.  If  we  do, 
we  will  undermine  the  basic  strength  of  our 
society." 

Familiar  examples  of  race  prejudice?  Sur- 
prising as  it  may  be,  these  particular  fictions 
were  used  by  your  great  grandfathers  to 
Justify  their  discrimination,  not  against  Ne- 
groes, but  against  women. 

The  attitude  toward  women  who  dared  to 
exert  their  individuality  by  leaving  the 
hearthside  and  going  to  work  was  even 
more  extreme.  Consider  what  happened  In 
the  United  States  Treasury  Department  in 
1869,  during  Grant's  administration.  George 
Boutwell  began  his  term  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  by  charging  that  the  department 
employed  too  many  female  clerks  and  that 
most  of  them  were  not  earning  their  pay. 
So  he  fired  them,  making  virtually  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  office.  He  let  it  be  known  that 
this  was  the  first  step  in  fulfilling  a  promise 
be  had  made — to  reduce  the  national  debt. 
Boutwell  may  not  have  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing his  objective,  but  at  least  he  refiected  the 
common  thinking  of  his  time.  A  century  ago. 
virtually  no  men  and  precious  few  women 
challenged  the  dominance  of  the  male  as 
a  worker  and  breadwinner.  The  struggle  for 
equal  rights  for  women  has  been  a  long  one. 
It  has  produced  some  colorful  heroines.  It 
has  also  produced  a  vastly  greater  number 
of  patient,  dedicated  people,  quietly  Insistent 
that  women  have  not  only  a  right  to  work 
but  the  right  to  work  on  even  terms  with 
men. 

Both  the  popular  heroines  and  the  un- 
knowns have  contributed  much  toward 
changing  society's  view  of  the  role  of  women 
— especially  their  role  as  workers.  In  this 
country,  and  even  more  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  world,  our  ideas  of  what  constitutes 
"women's  work"  are  much  different,  much 
broader,  than  they  were  even  a  few  years 
ago. 

Partly  because  of  ovir  attitude  change, 
women's  proportion  of  the  total  work  force 
is  growing  rapidly.  World-wide,  about  one 
worker  in  every  three  is  a  woman.  In  the 
most  progressive  countries,  the  proportion 
is  as  high  as  50  per  cent.  Here  in  the  United 
States,  the  Department  of  Labor  says  that 
our  more  than  27-milIion  working  women 
made  up  about  36  p>er  cent  of  the  total  in 
1966 — the  latest  figures  available — and  both 
number  and  prop>ortlon  contlntie  to  grow. 
However,  to  the  woman,  holding  a  Job  to- 
day— or  to  the  young  woman  preparing  for 
a  career — it  is  less  important  how  many  there 
are  of  you  than  what  you  are  doing.  And 
there  are  fewer  and  fewer  jobs  that  are  not 
filled,  somewhere,  by  women.  Tou  work  as 
lumberjacks  In  Canada,  licensed  oommercUl 
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ftlrpUn*  pllota  In  Franca,  decklwncU  on  Nor- 
w«gl»n  merdumt  ahlps,  and  l«tt«r  camera — 
Time  magmBlne  ^alls  them  "XemaUmen" — 
both  hen  and  i  broad.  Tbe  proportion  of 
women  engineers  and  doctors  la  high  in  aev- 
•ral  Ktiropean  coi  intrlea,  and  I  read  recently 
that  U  you  aboi  Id  get  a  toothache  whUe 
traveling  in  Flnli  nd,  the  chanoea  are  about 
9  In  10  that  a  wo:  um  will  separate  you  from 
your  molar. 

It  la  not  likely,  ot  courae,  that  any  algnlfl- 
cant  number  of  v  omen  look  for  their  future 
to  auch  fields  as  watchmaking  or  auto  me- 
chanics. In  this  a  untry,  they  are  more  likely 
to  find  It  In  wha ;  the  Department  of  Labor 
calls  "clerical  aid  kindred  occupations." 
Seven  out  of  ten  workera  in  that  group  are 
women.  WhUe  a  t  >trd  of  them  are  ■ecretartea, 
stenographers,  a;  td  typists,  an  Increasing 
number  are  work  ng  as  bookkeepers,  tellers, 
adjustors,  payroll  clerks,  or  ticket  agents. 

In  the  professli  mal  and  technical  occupa- 
tions, the  propoi  !Jon  of  women  Is  smaller, 
and  they  are  ms  ;nly  teachen  and  medical 
and  health  workc  rs.  There  are  some  notable 
exceptions,  auch  t  ■  the  woman  aerodynamics 
engineer  wbo  hei  ds  an  Important  phase  of 
the  Apollo  projecl  for  one  of  the  large  aero- 
apace.companles.  lut  for  the  most  part,  men 
are  hewtlly  domlr  ant  In  such  professions  as 
chemistry,  econon  Ics,  and  statistics. 

More  significant  to  Industry — and  particu- 
larly to  women  la  industry — Is  the  propor- 
tion of  women  ^o  are  managers,  oflldals, 
and  proprietors.  It  Is  the  smallest  of  all,  only 
about  16  per  cen  ,  and  It  has  changed  very 
little  In  the  past  ]  5  years.  With  some  notable 
exceptions — amoi  ;  them  department  stores 
and  the  Bell  Tel  »phone  System — American 
bualneaa  and  Indi  istry  have  hardly  begun  to 
explore  the  capal  lUtles  of  women  as  super- 
visors, managers,  uid  executives. 

This  fact  is  ref  »cted  in  the  proportion  of 
working  women  w  th  upper-bracket  Incomes. 
Less  than  1  per  ce  it  of  them  make  $10  thou- 
sand a  year  or  m  ire;  the  flgxue  for  men  Is 
eetlmated  at  from  9  to  13  per  cent.  If  I  were 
to  go  further  In  i  bid  for  your  sympathy,  I 
would  point  out  t  lat  the  median  Income  for 
women  workers  U  somewhat  below  the  offi- 
cial poverty  level  decreed  for  a  family  of 
four. 

But  that  Is  not  my  real  purpose.  Rather, 
I  want  to  call  yov  r  attention  to  the  broader 
problem — what  Pi  nldent  Johnson  has  called 
"the  moat  senselei  s  waste  of  this  century" — 
the  under-utlllzai  Ion  of  American  women. 
"It  Is  a  waste  we  :an  no  longer  afford,"  the 
President  said.  "C  ur  economy  Is  crying  out 
for  their  services  ,  .  .  and  unless  we  begin 
now  to  open  mori  and  more  professions  to 
our  women,  and  ui  Jess  we  begin  now  to  train 
our  women  to  ent  >r  these  professions,  then 
the  needs  of  our  n  ttlon  just  are  not  going  to 
be  met." 

Meeting  the  chi  Uenge  preeented  by  a  dy- 
namic, expanding  economy  In  the  '70'sand 
beyond  will  requli  e  that  American  business 
employ  all  the  fix  uiclal,  material,  and  hu- 
man reeources  at  ts  command.  We  are  ex- 
pected to  malnta  n  and  improve  a  high 
standard  of  living  or  a  rapidly  growing  pop- 
ulation. We  are  ca  led  upon  to  meet  greater 
demands  for  Ame  lean  goods  abroad  as  a 
warming  up  of  the  cold  war  opens  new  ave- 
nues of  world  trade 

The  greatest  doc  estlc  problems  of  today — 
poverty  in  our  u  ban  ghettoe.  Inadequate 
housing,  sub-stand  krd  education,  the  lack  of 
meanlngfiil,  rewan  Ing  Jobs  for  many  thou- 
sands of  our  cltlzei  s — are  all  challenges  that 
the  business  sector  Is  being  asked  to  take  up. 
At  the  same  time.  ^  re  must  maintain  a  grow- 
ing economy  in  whl  ch  all  can  participate. 

In  mobilizing  oi  r  resources  for  tlie  task, 
we  must  make  sur  i  that  none  is  overlooked. 
Particularly  we  m\  st  train,  develop,  and  use 
effectively  the  kn(  wledge  and  skills  of  our 
people.  It  Is  not  ei  ough  that  we  talk  of  the 
nation's  maiipowei  needs;  we  are  going  to 
need  the  power  of  ivomanpower  as  well. 


This  is  particularly  true  in  one  area  of  the 
corporate  hierarchy — that  large,  rather  ill- 
defined,  but  tremendously  Important  group 
we  call  "middle  management."  There  Is  a 
developing  shortage  of  biislness  leadership  at 
this  level — and  since  future  top  executives 
are  generally  drawn  from  today's  middle 
management,  the  shortage  could  become  an 
even  more  serious  threat  In  the  years  to  come. 
One  reason  for  the  present  situation  Is  the 
delayed  Impact  of  tbe  1920's  and  '30's,  when 
America  had  Its  lowest  birth  rate  of  the  aoth 
century.  There  simply  are  not  enough  men 
in  the  35  to  46  age  bracket  to  meet  current 
needs.  Demographic  projections  indicate  that 
thU  group  will  continue  to  grow  smaller  imtll 
1976. 

There  are  ways,  too.  In  which  business  It- 
self has  contributed  to  the  problem.  I  think 
we  have  failed  to  attract  many  high-potential 
young  people  Into  business  careers  by  a  tend- 
ency to  stress  conformity  to  a  rigid  pattern 
of  ojieratlon  and  by  not  putting  sufficient 
value  on  Initiative  and  Innovation.  Perhaps 
upper-level  management  has  given  too  little 
attention  to  training  Its  own  successors.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  been  less  than  effective  In 
flndmg  and  developing  the  potentials  of 
women  In  our  organizations. 

I  know  of  at  least  four  rather  widely  ac- 
cepted fallacies  that  have  prevented  business 
from  making  full  use  of  womanpower,  espe- 
cially in  the  ranks  of  management.  Probably 
the  most  often  repeated  Is  the  charge  that 
women  are  over-emotional  and  unreliable  In 
a  crisis.  The  Harvard  Business  Review  has 
surveyed  a  group  of  male  executives  on  this 
point  and  reported  that  61  per  cent  believe 
women  are  "temperamentally  unsulted"  for 
management  positions.  But  when  it  came 
down  to  specific  reasons  and  examples,  very 
few  of  them  could  support  their  objection. 
One  is  constrained  to  Judge  that  woman's 
over-emotlonallsm.  like  white  supremacy,  Is 
a  myth.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the 
female  Is  psychologically  as  tough  as  the 
male — perhaps  tougher — In  her  ability  to 
withstand  the  pressures  of  modern  business 
life. 

Next  there  Is  the  belief  that  most  women 
take  Jobs  only  as  a  means  of  adding  tem- 
porarily to  the  family  Income.  They  are 
regarded  as  dilettantes  In  the  labor  market, 
and  for  that  reason  they  are  not  supposed 
to  be  very  ambitious  for  responsibility  or 
promotion.  This  we  could  call  the  "cake- 
winner"  fallacy,  borrowing  a  term  coined  by 
Dr.  Alice  Rossi,  sociologist  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  She  writes:  "So  long  as  women 
are  considered  cake-winners  rather  than 
equal  bread-winners  In  our  view  toward  em- 
ployment, they  will  penlst  in  the  belief  that 
employment.  like  cake,  can  be  eliminated 
from  the  diet." 

Actually,  the  trend  toward  longer  working 
careers  for  women  Is  a  strong  Indication  that 
the  cake-winner  attitude  Is  dying  out.  There 
is  nothing  temporary  or  superfluous  about 
the  approach  most  of  you  take  toward  your 
Jobs.  Whether  It  is  true,  as  one  writer  has  ob- 
served, that  "the  career  drive  today  exceeds 
the  mating  drive,"  it  is  obvious  that  the 
career  woman  is  very  much  in  earnest  about 
her  work  and  her  desire  to  get  ahead. 

The  third  fallacy  is  closely  related  to  this 
point.  There  ife  no  sense,  the  myth  goes.  In 
spending  effort  and  money  to  train  a  woman 
for  promotion  to  a  management  position.  If 
she  Is  single,  she  will  leave  to  get  married: 
If  she  already  has  a  husband,  she  will  leave 
to  have  a  baby.  In  either  case  the  training 
and  development  process  Is  wasted. 

Perhaps  business  could  give  valid  support 
to  that  argument  50  years  ago.  when  the  idea 
of  combining  two  careers,  business  and  home- 
making,  gained  little  acceptance.  Even  as  late 
as  the  end  of  World  War  II.  only  40  per  cent 
of  working  women  were  married.  Today,  six 
out  of  ten  are  married,  and  many  have  chil- 
dren as  well.  One  of  the  things  this  trend  has 
done  is  to  help  triple  the  proportion  of  fam- 


ilies with  Income  of  $10,000  or  more.  Another 
Is  to  provide  management  with  a  continuing 
Supply  of  trained,  promotable  women.  As  an 
added  benefit,  industries  with  peak-load 
problems  find  that  many  married  women 
wbo  might  not  W<ant  full-time  work  are  avail- 
able to  help  out  part-time  when  the  volume 
Is  heavy. 

If  marriage  Itself  Is  no  great  problem  these 
days,  pregnancy  must  be.  Surely,  the  argu- 
ment goes,  business  can  write  off  the  mar- 
ried girl  in  a  comparatively  sbort  time.  She  Is 
certain  to  have  a  baby. 

To  begin  with,  this  is  not  at  all  ceruin. 
now  that  we  have  passed  an  oral  amendment 
to  the  law  of  nature.  One  woman  superin- 
tendent in  the  insurance  business  put  It  quite 
briefly:  "The  pill."  she  said,  "has  worked 
wonders  with  our  termination  rate." 

More  encouraging  to  business  m  the  long 
run.  however,  is  the  number  of  mothers  wiio 
want  to  come  back  to  work  after  their  child- 
ren are  in  school.  They  represent  a  sub- 
stantial pool  of  knowledge  and  skill  on  which 
employers  can  draw  to  meet  their  Increasing 
need  for  people. 

As  the  last  example  of  a  current  fallacy. 
there  Is  the  long-held  tradition  that  cer- 
tain Jobs  are  exclusively  men's,  others  for 
women  only.  Now  there  will  always  be  some 
few  occupations  that  must  be  classlfled  ac- 
cording to  sex;  the  modeling  of  bikinis  Is  one 
that  comes  to  mind.  But  by  and  large,  there 
is  very  little  rational  ground  for  dividing 
most  Jobs  this  way.  Certainly  either  a  man 
or  woman  is  ct^mble  of  selecting  and  com- 
bining certain  materials,  subjecting  them 
to  a  given  amount  of  heat  for  a  deflmte 
length  of  time.  No  unbreakable  law  says 
that  when  a  man  does  this  he  must  produce 
a  tempered  steel  bar,  while  a  woman  must 
bake  a  pineapple  upside-down  cake. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  some  pro- 
fessional fields  and  some  occupations  have 
a  very  low  proportion  of  women.  No  doubt 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  men  in  tbe 
field  has  much  to  do  vrlth  this.  At  the  same 
time.  I  think  you  should  recognize  that 
women  themselves  are  partly  responsible. 
They  may  simply  lack  an  interest  in  a  par- 
ticular type  of  work.-Often  they  are  the  vic- 
tims of  their  own  prejudice;  they  believe  Just 
as  strongly  as  the  men  that  an  occupation  is 
unalterably  part  of  a  man's  world. 

Evidently  there  Is  a  need  for  some  change 
In  attitudes  by  both  sides.  Already  there  are 
hopeful  signs  that  such  a  change  is  under 
way,  particularly  in  the  attitudea  of  top 
management  toward  the  promotion  of  women 
to  middle-management  positions. 

A  survey  by  Dun's  Review  of  corporation 
presidents  reveals  that  they  were  almost 
unanlmoiu  in  their  belief  that  business  Is 
turning  to  women  to  bolster  middle-manage- 
ment ranks.  Recognizing  the  shortage  of  men 
available  at  this  level,  they  beUeve  the  trend 
will  continue  In  even  greater  degree. 

There  were  holdouts,  of  course — such  as 
the  executive  who  replied,  "The  pulp  and 
paper  Industry  has  not  yet  reached  a  short- 
age acute  enough  to  consider  (this).  I  ques- 
tion very  much  if  we  will." 

But  tbe  consensus  of  the  presidents  was 
that  women  today  are  better  qualified  than 
ever  before  to  handle  executive  reeponslblli- 
tles.  They  are  better  educated,  they  read  and 
study  more,  and  they  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  business.  Equally  important,  they 
no  longer  regard  a  career  simply  as  a  last 
refuge  for  the  girl  who  Is  unsuccessful  in 
finding  a  husband. 

Once  It  has  accepted  the  principle,  busi- 
ness finds  that  there  are  some  definite  ad- 
vantages to  admitting  women  to  middle  man- 
agement and  executive  ranks.  In  the  broad 
view,  it  increases  the  nation's  pool  of  skills, 
and  makes  possible  a  more  efficient  use  oi 
total  human  resources.  On  a  more  personal 
practical  level,  men  are  discovering  that 
women  can  bring  new,  realistic  viewpoints  to 
bear  on  decision-making.  What  is  more  sur- 
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prising,  they  find  that  there  can  be  a  positive 
value  in  the  intuitive  approach  that  women 
take  to  problems. 

"mis  value  seems  to  be  realized  most  com- 
pletely when  one  obvious  fact  is  admitted: 
women  are  not  simply  men  in  skirts.  They 
can  make  their  best  contribution  if  they  are 
not — tacitly  or  overtly — expected  to  think 
like  men. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  Is  a  need  to 
tolerate  disorganized  thinking.  Women  can 
be  remarkably  successful  organizers,  as  they 
have  proved  m  everything  from  running  a 
household  to  conducting  a  drive  for  charity. 

It  does  mean,  however,  that  men  should  al- 
low scope  for  the  operation  of  intuition  and 
feeling.  These  are  two  factors  that  aire  tradi- 
tionally foreign  to  the  male  thought  process, 
but  they  are  extremely  useful  to  supplement 
reasoned  analysis  In  the  complicated  act  of 
decision-making.  A  woman's  sensitivity  and 
intuitive  approach  can  be  especially  valuable 
m  situations  where  dealing  with  people  Is  of 
prime  importance. 

This  Is  one  reason  why  women  have  made 
the  most  progress  toward  higher  manage- 
ment in  people-related  fields:  personnel,  ad- 
vertising, market  research,  merchandising, 
styling,  and  employee  and  public  relations. 
Probably  these  fields  rather  than  ones  like 
manufacturing  or  production  control,  will 
offer  the  greatest  opportunities  In  the  future. 

There  Is  still  another  trend  at  the  top  level 
of  management  that  works  to  your  benefit  as 
a  businesswoman.  That  Is  a  broadening  of  the 
criteria  used  for  the  selection  of  executives. 
In  considering  people  for  executive  positions, 
corporations  are  putting  more  emphasis  on 
training  and  development,  less  on  pure  ag- 
gressiveness. As  one  corporate  leader  put  it, 
"Women  couldn't  make  much  headway  here 
as  long  as  the  executive  image  was  that  of  a 
man  on  horseback  leading  his  troops  Into 

battle." 

It  Is  a  fact  of  business  life  today  that  a 
woman  usually  has  to  be  overquallfled  to 
succeed.  For  that  reason,  education  and 
training  are  crucial  for  her  If  she  Is  to  real- 
ize her  ambitions — and  buslnees  is  to  realize 
her  potential  worth.  It  is  true  that  women 
now  are  generally  better  educated;  In  1966. 
for  example,  they  were  awarded  41  per  cent 
of  all  the  bachelor's  and  first-professional 
degrees.  But  nearly  half  of  these  were  de- 
grees In  education.  Only  about  two  per  cent 
of  the  women  graduates  majored  in  busi- 
ness— only  one  per  cent  In  economics. 

VS.  Civil  Service  Commissioner  John  Macy, 
Jr..  says  flatly:  "Too  few  women  have  suffi- 
cient preparation  for  professional  careers." 

So  be  it.  That  Is  one  of  the  things  that 
will  have  to  change,  along  with  the  changes 
In  management  attitudes,  before  business  can 
use  the  full  power  of  womanpower. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  higher  positions,  how- 
ever, that  education  and  training  will  be 
important.  The  manpower — and  womanpow- 
er— needs  of  business  In  the  coming  years 
of  expansion  will  cover  the  whole  range  of 
Job  levels.  Among  other  things,  this  will  mean 
providing  basic  training  for  men  and  women 
who,  because  of  poor  education,  race  preju- 
dice, lack  of  motivation — or  a  combination 
of  all  three — have  never  been  qualified  for  a 
job.  Many  companies.  Including  my  own, 
have  begun  to  participate  in  programs  to  pro- 
vide this  kind  of  training  for  the  so-called 
"hard   core"    unemployed. 

We  have  used  imagination  In  attacking  the 
problem  of  young  men  with  neither  Jobs 
nor  skills.  We  must  apply  that  same  Imagina- 
tion to  the  problem  of  mothers  with  small 
children — women  who  want  to  work,  who 
often  need  to  work  In  order  to  support  a 
family. 

To  some  extent  It  Is  still  true,  as  Caroline 
Bird  wrote  In  her  new  book,  "Born  Female": 
"We  are  wasting  talent.  The  able  workera 
that  employers  say  they  can't  find  are  all 
too  often  In  their  own  back  rooms  or  lofts 
doing  Jobs  that  use  only  a  fraction  of  their 


ability.  We  are  hiding  talent.  Some  of  our 
brightest  citizens  are  quietly  tucked  away  at 
home,  their  aptitudes  concealed  by  the  label 
'housewife.' " 

These  things,  too.  must  change. 

Business  is  becoming  more  deeply  involved 
In  the  problems  of  society  than  at  any  time 
in  history.  At  the  same  time,  it  faces  the 
giant  task  of  creating  and  maintaining  the 
wealth  of  an  expanding  economy. 

The  simple,  statistically  Inevitoble  fact  is 
that  we  will  have  to  draw  upon  the  whole 
of  our  human  resources — offer  vastly  wider 
opportunities  without  discrimination  In  race 
or  In  sex — if  we  are  to  accomplish  these  ob- 
jectives. 

LET'S    MAKE    POLICE    SERVICE    AN 
ATTRACTIVE  CAREER 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
there  must  be  rigrfd  enforcement  of  law 
and  order  in  our  country,  but  it  must  be 
coupled  with  justice.  Law  and  order  does 
not  mean  more  guns,  more  police,  or 
shooting  to  kill  any  looter.  It  also  does 
not  mean  providing  more  criminal  laws. 
It  appears  when  the  Congress  and  State 
legislatures  do  not  have  anything  else  to 
do,  they  create  new  crimes  In  every 
State  there  are  ample  criminal  laws  de- 
fining various  crimes  and  providing  ade- 
quate punishment.  In  every  city  there 
are  adequate  ordinances  defining  mis- 
demeanors such  as  disorderly  conduct, 
malicious  destruction  of  property,  as- 
sault and  battery,  and  the  like. 

Unfortunately,  too  frequently  police- 
men are  not  sufficiently  alert  and  too 
often  Judges,  following  convictions,  man- 
ifest the  backbone  of  a  jellyfish  in  sus- 
pending sentences,  placing  culprits  on 
probation,  or  imposing  fines  only  to  re- 
duce them  later  on.  Were  judges  to  im- 
pose sentences  of  imprisonment  for  more 
offenses,  a  sentence  of  but  10  days  for  a 
culprit  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  1 
year  in  the  penitentiary  or  reformatory 
for  those  guilty  of  a  felony,  the  number 
of  criminal  offenses  would  be  drastically 
reduced.  Certain  punishment,  like  a 
shadow,  must  follow  the  commission  of 
a  crime. 

In  connection  with  this,  in  every  city 
we  should  upgrade  our  police  depart- 
ments. It  is  important  that  a  higher  pay 
scale  be  provided  and  that  policemen  re- 
ceive more  intelligent  training.  Police 
service  should  be  made  an  attractive  ca- 
reer for  intelligent  young  men.  There  is 
a  potential  reservoir  of  policemen  in  the 
fine  young  men  returning  from  service 
in  our  Armed  Forces.  Extraordinary  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  bring  the  ad- 
vantages of  police  service  as  a  career  to 
the  attention  of  these  already  trained 
youngsters,  freshly  returned  to  civilian 
life  and  seeking  gainful  employment. 


BIAFRA:  STILL  A  WORLD 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  KennedyI  on  his  excellent 
statement  yesterday,  calling  for  Immedi- 
ate international  action  under  UJJ.  aus- 
pices to  put  an  end  to  the  famine  which 
has  already  cost  the  lives  of  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  Blafrans  and  threatens  the 
lives  of  millions  more. 

The  Senator  made  the  point  that  at  the 
present  time  more  than  6.000  Biafrans 


are  dying  every  day.  This,  I  believe,  is  a 
minimal  estimate.  According  to  some 
sources,  the  death  rate  is  now  more  than 
10.000  a  day,  and  millions  of  Biafrans  will 
perish  if  international  action  is  not  taken 
without  delay. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  Senator's 
recommendation  that  the  U.N.  should 
recognize  its  international  humanitarian 
obligations  in  the  present  situation  in  Ni- 
geria, and  that  the  Secretary  General 
should  be  instructed  to  use  all  the  re- 
sources available  to  him  to  get  an  inter- 
national mercy  airlift  underway. 

In  fact,  I  vsrrote  to  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  on  July  8  to  urge  that  the  State  De- 
partment seek  an  emergency  session  of 
the  U.N.  Security  Coimcil  to  consider  the 
Biaf ran  famine,  and  I  expressed  the  hope 
that  international  emergency  shipments 
to  Biafra  could  be  organized  under  U.N. 
auspices.  I  said  that  because  every  day's 
delay  means  thousands  of  deaths,  it  was 
my  belief  that  this  emergency  action 
should  not  be  made  contingent  on  the  ac- 
ceptance of  any  conditions  by  either  side, 
nor  should  it  be  complicated  by  tying  it 
in  with  the  larger  issues  involved  in  the 
Nigerlan-Blafran  war. 

Since  I  first  wrote  this  letter,  I  have 
spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  three 
times — on  July  10,  August  2,  and  Septem- 
ber 6 — on  the  agony  of  Biafra,  on  each 
occasion  repeating  my  call  for  an  in- 
ternational emergency  airlift  under  U.N. 
auspices. 

In  early  September  it  appeared  as 
though  such  an  airlift  was  getting  under- 
way with  the  assent  of  the  Nigerian  and 
Biafran  authorities.  But  then  there  de- 
veloped a  senseless  wrangle  over  which 
airfield  or  which  airfields  should  be  used 
as  terminal  points  for  the  airlift.  Mean- 
while, as  the  Nigerian  forces  drove 
deeper  into  what  remained  of  Biafra,  it 
became  riskier  every  day  to  fly  in  heavy 
cargo  planes.  The  result  was  that  for  a 
period  of  time  the  International  Red 
Cross  suspended  all  mercy  flights.  To- 
day the  food  that  is  getting  Into  Biafra 
is  a  pathetically  inadequate  dribble. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n  we  air 
dropped  many  thousands  of  tons  of  food 
to  starving  communities  in  China  and 
northern  Burma,  where  no  landing  fields 
were  available.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
airdr(H3  technique  is  far  more  suited  to 
the  crisis  situation  that  now  exists  in 
Biafra,  because  it  reduces  the  problem 
of  land  transportation  to  a  minimum, 
while  it  completely  gets  aroimd  the 
thorny  problem  of  landing  fields. 

I  have  said  that  such  an  action  should 
be  initiated  without  reference  to  the 
larger  issues  involved  In  the  Nigerlan- 
Blafran  conflict.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  ignore  these  issues. 

We  cannot  be  indifferent,  because  this 
war  has  reached  genocidal  proportions. 
So  many  Ibo  tribesmen  have  already 
been  massacred  by  the  Nigerian  forces. 
so  much  blood  has  already  been  split, 
that  humanity  and  wisdom  both  dictate 
that  we  use  all  of  our  Influence  to  bring 
about  an  immediate  cease-flre  which 
will  guarantee  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination to  the  people  of  Biafra. 

In  the  light  of  tbe  Soviet  record  of 
aggression  and  subversion  throughout 
the  world,  it  should  be  surprising  to  no 
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one  that  the  S(  vlet  Oovemment  Is  the 
prime  supportei  of  this  genocldal  war. 
In  addition  to  lurge  quantities  of  small 
anna,  it  has  gl  ren  the  Lagos  Govern- 
ment an  air  for  :e  consisting  of  some  30 
Mlg  fighters  anl  a  half-dozen  Ilyushln 
bombers;  and  t  lis  air  force  has  played 
a  role  of  critical  importance  against  the 
Biafran  forces. 

Why  is  the  6  ovlet  Oovemment  sup- 
porting this  gen  )cidal  war,  a  war  which 
has  cost  far  m  >re  lives  over  this  past 
year  than  the  '  Vietnam  war  has  taken 
to  date?  The  answer  should  be  obvious 
to  anyone  who  las  followed  the  Soviet 
record.  Not  onl]  has  their  aid  to  I^itgos 
given  them  maisive  political  influence 
in  an  important  country  on  the  western 
hump  of  Af  ricf .  but,  according  to  re- 
ports which  I  CO  isider  credit  worthy,  the 
Soviet  Oovernnjent,  in  return  for  the 
assistance  It  hasiglven  Nigeria,  has  asked 


for  and  has  beei 
In  Lagos  for  uni 
would  bring  the 


promised  port  facilities 
3  of  the  Red  navy.  This 
Red  navy  Into  the  At- 
lantic' {^icean  wl  h  a  vengeance. 

Whtle'lt  is  not  surprising  to  see  the 

Soviet   Union   i^aying   this  crude   and 

power  politics,  I  must 

ne  to  see  Great  Britain 

in  accomplice  of  Soviet 

giving  military  aid  to 


brutal  game_  of 
say  it  distresses 
making  herself 
designs  by  also 


the  Nigerian  Oo'  ernment. 


Because  I  feel 
matter,  I  plan  t< 
demnlng  Soviet 


an  Internationa 
to  the  starving 
Nigeria. 


Mr.  MURPHY] 
torial  entitled 
published  In 
September  1, 
mary  of  the 
American  people 
an  overwhelminj 
ard  Nixon  as 
States  and  so 
new  policies  to 
which  have  too 

I  ask  unanimo^ 
torial  be  printed 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  b( 
as  follows: 


i^ery  strongly  about  this 
offer  a  resolution  con- 
hnd  British  support  for 
this  genocldal  w4r  and  urging  an  imme- 
diate cease-flre. 

But  in  the  interim  I  want  to  say  again 
that  I  am  in  wholehearted  accord  with 
the 'recommendation  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
that  we  move  iijimediately  to  organize 
mercy  airlift  of  food 
people  of  Blafra  and 
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Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
The  Decision  Ahead." 
Chicago  Tribune  of 
on  excellent  sum- 
why  I  believe  the 
will  on  November  5,  by 
margin,  choose  Rich- 
Ptesident  of  the  United 
new  leadership  and 
the  many  problems 
beset  our  Nation, 
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m  the  Record. 
objection,  the  editorial 
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the  Democrats 
last  eight  years?  If 
of  their  welfare 
ognlzed  that  popular 
Is  so  deep-seated 


hav» 


Democrats  have  now  held 

nominated    their   candl- 

thelr   platforms.    Cam- 

Ptesldency  will  occupy  the 

and  the  election  on  Nov. 

as  usual,  talk  much  of 

That  should  suggest  to 

that  the  best  kind  of 

Is    the    protection    of 

pcbltlcal  looters. 

ling  to  buy  more  of  what 

been  giving  it  for  the 

o,  the  people  are  reckless 

Johnson  has  rec- 

anlmoslty  against  him 

he  has  voluntarily  re- 


Pr  ssldent 


tt  at 


moved  hlmaelf  from  the  political  scene.  But 
reaponslblllty  for  the  condition  of  the  nation 
la  not  personally  limited  to  one  man.  His 
whole  party  must  bear  It,  and  especially  his 
clooest  subordinates,  for  these  jointly  were 
the  architects  who  shared  In  contrtTlng  the 
result. 

Altbo  modest  withdrawal  la  rare  with  him, 
Mr.  Johnson  absented  himself  from  the  dis- 
orderly and  acrimonious  convention  here 
during  the  week,  but  his  deputy,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  emerged  as  bis 
heir  and  legatee.  You  may  change  the  faces, 
but  the  outlook  Is  the  same,  the  apparatus 
Is  the  same,  and  the  record  Is  the  same.  This 
is  the  same  Democratic  party  that  has 
brought  the  country  to  Its  sorry  state,  and  It 
makes  little  difference,  even  after  allowing 
fof  distinctions  of  personality,  whether  the 
infliction  la  to  come  from  Johneon  or  from 
Humphrey. 

The  talk  of  Humphrey  being  "his  own 
man"' now  that  be  has  climbed  off  Johnson's 
knee  Is  totally  irrelevant  as  long  as  the 
calamitous  policies  that  have  been  pursued 
are  those  which  Humphrey  wUl  continue  to 
pursue.  Look  what  they  have  brought  down 
on  us: 

A  war  which  the  Democratic  admlnistra- 
tioa  refiues  to  win  and  which  It  cannot  end 
by  negotiation.  Humphrey  may  talk  of  bis 
profound  dedication  to  peace,  but  It  takes 
two  to  make  a  peace,  and  the  Communists 
aren't  playing. 

The  humiliating  seizure  of  the  17.S.S. 
Pueblo  oy  communist  North  Korea  and  the 
continuing  captivity  of  the  82  Americans. 
This  episode  was  not  deemed  worthy  of  men- 
tion In  the  windy  Democratic  platform. 

After  years  of  wishful  thinking  that  the 
evils  of  communism  might  be  ameliorating, 
the  administration  has  seen  the  bankruptcy 
of  Its  policy  ezpoeed  by  the  brutal  military 
occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  Warsaw  Pact  satellltea. 

At  home  cities  have  been  torn  by  riots, 
consumed  by  flames,  and  subjected  to  sys- 
tematic looting  while  the  administration's 
creatwe,  the  Kemer  commission  on  civU  dis- 
orders, attributes  this  lawlessness  to  "white 
racism."  The  party  platform  repeats  this 
slander  by  acknowledging  "with  concern"  the 
commlBBlon's  aspersions  on  whites. 

Crime  Is  up  88  per  cent  In  eight  years,  but 
Candidate  Humphrey  says,  please,  not  to 
blame  the  courts  for  decisions  loaded  In  favor 
of  lawbreakers  and  against  the  law-abiding, 
and  not  to  mention  that  a  politically  moti- 
vated attorney  general  has  tximed  In  a  do- 
nothing  performance. 

Federal  spending,  now  at  the  astronomi- 
cal level  of  186  bllUon  dollars,  has  produced 
an  unbroken  succession  of  deficits,  that  for 
the  last  year  reaching  a  record  26.4  bllliona. 
In  resorting  to  printing  press  money  to 
maintain  spending  and  paper  over  the  def- 
icits, the  administration  feeds  a  constantly 
mounting  Inflation,  now  proceeding  at  an 
annual  rate  of  6  per  cent,  destroying  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  and  hitting 
hardest  at  all  those,  such  as  pensioners,  on 
fixed  Incomes. 

The  currency  now  has  been  stripped  of 
both  gold  and  silver  backing,  and  Intrlnsl- 
caUy  Its  worth  Is  no  more  than  that  of  a 
cigar  coupon.  Meanwhile,  foreign  claims  ac- 
cumulating from  a  chronic  deficit  In  the 
balance  of  payments  far  exceed  the  dwindling 
gold  supply. 

Taxes,  already  high,  have  become  even 
more  burdensome  thru  the  Imposition  of  a 
10  percent  surtax,  which  the  Democratic 
Presidential  candidate  says  will  not  be  re- 
scinded, as  promised,  next  July  1,  because 
his  spending  plans  envision  outlays  of  be- 
tween 28  and  40  billion  a  year  in  the  cities. 
Meanwhile,  vast  spending  on  social  welfare 
schemes  of  every  sort,  pUed  on  all  those  now 
existing,  many  of  them  total  failures.  Is 
contemplated,  tho  the  government  la  verging 
on   bankruptcy   and   nothing   more  can   be 


squeesed  out  of  the  taxpayers,  short  of  confis- 
cation. Among  other  Democratic  promises, 
the  government  Is  to  become  the  "employer 
of  last  resort"  for  all  those  lacking  In  educa- 
tion or  skills  who  can't  find  Jobs. 

The  platform  further  threatens  a  "thoro 
revamping"  of  the  federal  tax  structure, 
eliminating  "all  corporation  and  Individual 
preferences  that  do  not  serve  the  national 
Interest"  [meaning  the  spenders].  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  federal  Income  taxes  are  to  be 
eliminated  for  those  burocratically  defined  as 
poor.  The  evident  Intention  Is  to  tighten 
the  vise  on  those  who  make  their  own  way. 
Apparently  those  bent  on  suicide  now  have 
an  addition  to  the  customary  means  of  elimi- 
nating themselves — gunfire,  poisoning, 
drowning,  or  banging.  They  can  vote 
Democratic. 

The  dismal  prospects  held  out  by  the  party 
which  Is  perpetually  changing  Its  label, 
now  appearing  as  the  New  Deal,  now  as  the 
Pair  Deal,  now  as  the  New  Frontier,  again  as 
the  Great  Society,  and  now  apparently  as  the 
New  Day  [Humphrey's  coinage],  have  been 
ecstatically  described  by  Hubert  the  Exuber- 
ant In  the  announcement  of  his  candidacy 
aa  "the  politics  of  happiness  .  .  .  the  politics 
of  Joy  I"  It  will  seem  otherwise  to  all  those 
not  housed  In  a  loony  bin. 

Probably  the  main  source  of  the  Hiunphrey 
happiness  resides  in  the  fact  that  be  Is  finally 
getting  a  shot  at  the  No.  1  Job.  The  thing 
that  counted  was  that  he  was  running  again, 
and  gosh  It  felt  good.  "It's  Just  like  a  resur- 
rection," he  said,  adding  the  only  modest 
statement  on  record  this  year,  "but  much 
less  spectacular." 

In  contrast  to  the  Humphrey  and  Demo- 
cratic dream  book,  the  Republicans  offer  a 
far  more  restrained  view  of  the  necessary 
functions  of  government.  They  emphasize 
the  crying  need  for  a  restoration  of  law  and 
order,  for  fiscal  responsibility,  and  for  putting 
a  check  on  the  continuous  expansion  of  gov- 
enunent.  Innovation  simply  for  the  sake  of 
Innovation  Is  not  In  their  plans.  They  are 
not  going  to  pile  more  on  the  existing  pyra- 
mid of  plans  and  programs  unless  there  is  a 
demonstrated  need. 

In  foreign  affairs  they  are  offering  no 
swamproot  cures  supposed  to  produce  Instant 
peace,  nor  will  they  tolerate  what  Dwight 
Elsenhower  has  called  "camouflaged  surren- 
der" In  Viet  Nam.  They  are  on  record  .^s 
opposing  the  extension  of  foreign  aid  to 
countries  hostile  to  the  United  States  or  aid- 
ing and  abetting  Its  enemlee. 

Richard  Nixon  has  long  appealed  to  us  as 
a  man  of  mature  Judgment  and  mental  ca- 
pacity of  the  first  order.  He  is  not  cut  on  the 
model  of  the  flighty  Humphrey.  His  Vice 
Presidential  running  mate,  Gov.  Splro  Agnew 
of  Maryland,  Is  a  man  of  common  sense  and 
practical  wisdom.  These  men  have  their  feet 
solidly  on  the  ground.  They  have  united  a 
party  which  four  years  ago  was  split  and  dis- 
couraged m  defeat. 

A  contrived  campaign  of  criticism  greeted 
the  nomination  of  Gov.  Agnew  because  lie 
had  the  courage  to  refuse  to  truckle  to  civil 
rights  leaders  who  failed  to  discourage  the 
wild  black  militants.  It  was  a  favorite  craclc 
to  say,  "Agnew — who's  he?"  We  think  that 
Mr.  Agnew  Is  going  to  command  himself  to  a 
lot  of  people  before  this  campaign  is  over,  be- 
cause he  Is  a  solid  man  with  Intellectual 
substance. 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  there  was 
no  similar  barrage  when  Humphrey  trotted 
out  Sen.  Edmund  Muskle  of  Maine  to  run 
with  him,  tho  Muskle  Is  .i  virtual  unknown 
outside  of  his  own  state  and  Washington 
circles  of  the  party.  We  have  nothing  against 
him,  except  that  he  Is  the  usual  type  of 
Democratic  "liberal,"  much  on  the  order  ol 
Humphrey,  tho  less  flamboyant.  He  Is  sup- 
posed to  conunend  himself  to  ethnic  and 
urban  groups,  and  that  accounts  for  his  pres- 
ence on  the  ticket. 
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The  American  people  had  better  ask  them- 
selves before  they  vote,  how  much  more  of 
the  Democrats  they  can  take.  This  party  has 
been  eating  us  out  of  house  and  home  for 
three  decades,  and  even  during  the  Elsen- 
hower years  It  controUed  Congress  for  all  but 
two  years.  The  country  has  been  reduced 
to  terrible  disarray  in  the  process,  and  now, 
after  all  this  time,  more  problems  have  been 
created  than  were  solved. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  change.  Mr.  Nixon, 
Mr.  Agnew,  and  their  party  can  provide  It, 
and  with  It  the  hope  of  a  better  day. 


SST  DESIGN  CHANGE  MEANS  DAMN 
THE  EARDRUMS,  PULL  SPEED 
AHEAD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
scrimping  of  the  proposed  swing-wing 
design  for  the  supersonic  transport  Boe- 
ing is  engaged  in  developing  represents 
another  sorry  chapter  in  the  much  too 
voluminous  history  of  wasted  Govern- 
ment expenditures. 

Boeing  won  the  contract  for  the  SST 
project  in  1966  on  the  basis,  primarily, 
of  its  swing-wing  design.  Lockheed, 
which  proposed  a  flxed-wing  design,  lost 
the  design  competition.  Now  we  are  back 
where  we  started  in  1966,  with  the  ex- 
perts telling  us  that  the  ultimate  SST 
design  is  likely  to  be  of  the  flxed-wing 
variety  after  all.  But  the  problem  is  that 
several  hundred  million  dollars  of  tax- 
payer's money  has  been  wasted  on  what 
now  appears  to  be  a  useless  design. 

William  Hines,  of  the  World  Book 
Science  Service,  summed  things  up  very 
succinctly  in  a  column  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star.  He  said: 

The  SST  program  to  date  has  been  a  text- 
book case  of  bad  planning,  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  big  government  and  big  business 
blending  their  highly  developed  talents  for 
mismanagement  Into  one  colossal  botch. 


Another  very  troublesome  aspect  of 
the  projected  design  change  is  that  it 
will  pour  far  greater  economic  pressure 
into  the  battle  to  permit  SST's  to  fly  over 
land  areas  despite  the  serious  sonic  boom 
factor.  This  is  because,  Hines  points  out. 
the  new  design  may  sacrifice  50  to  75 
seats  in  the  plane,  thus  radically  alter- 
ing the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  remod- 
eled airplane. 

The  watchword  of  the  1970*s  In  com- 
mercial aviation.  Hines  concludes,  may 
well  be:  "Damn  the  eardrums.  Full  speed 
ahead." 

I  commend  the  Hines  column  to  the 
attention  of  other  Senators  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
WoRU>  or  Scxencb:    Svpixsonic  Transport 

or   TROtTBLX 

(By  William  Hines) 

Word  that  America's  proposed  supersonic 
transport  airplane  will  have  to  be  redesigned 
undoubtedly  comes  as  welcome  news  to 
those  concerned  about  the  sonic  boom. 

But  theirs  must  be  the  restrained  Joy  of  a 
oondfnuied  man  who  gets  a  reprieve  when  he 
Is  really  hoping  for  a  commutation.  If  a 
swing-wing  version  of  the  SST  does  not  fly 
In  the  mld-l970e,  as  now  seems  to  be  the 
caae,  a  flxed-wing  version  wm  fly  a  couple  of 
years  later.  And  the  one  will  make  as  much 
noise  as  the  other. 


The  SST  program  to  date  has  been  a  text- 
book case  of  bad  planning,  a  classic  exam- 
ple of  big  government  and  big  business 
blending  their  highly  developed  talents  for 
mismanagement  Into  one  colossal  botch.  It 
aUnost  makes  NASA's  Project  Apollo  look 
good  by  comparison. 

The  latest  contretemps  Is  the  recognition 
by  the  Boeing  Co.,  prime  airframe  contrac- 
tor for  the  SST,  that  lU  swlng-wlng  concept 
won't  work  for  aomethlng  as  big  as  a  300-ton 
commercial  airliner.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It 
doesnt  work  too  weU  for  the  much  smaller 
F-111  fighter  pUne. 

So,  Instead  of  a  transport  aircraft  that 
takes  off  like  a  big  bird  with  its  wings  spread, 
and  then  tucks  them  back  for  high-speed 
flight,  Boeing  now  plans  to  build  a  delta- 
shaped  machine  whose  wings  do  not  move. 

Ironically,  the  delU-wlng  is  precisely  what 
the  loaer  in  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration's 1966  SST  competition  proposed. 
Lockheed  was  passed  over  in  favor  of  Boeing 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  the  ostensibly  over- 
riding one  being  superiority  of  Its  design. 

Now  the  swlng-wlng  is  out  the  window, 
and  with  It  the  timetable  for  test  flights, 
certification  and  eventual  commercial  serv- 
ice. So,  too,  are  all  the  minutely  calculated 
financial  considerations — based  on  capital 
cost,  year  of  availability,  payload,  speed,  fuel 
consumption  and  so  on — tending  to  show 
that  the  SST  could  cut  the  economic  mus- 
tard. 

The  airline  business  is  a  highly  cost-con- 
scious one  In  which  everything  boils  down  to 
how  much  It  costs  to  fly  one  passenger  (or 
one  ton  of  freight)  one  mile.  Every  time 
a  variable  changes,  the  cost  figures  change, 
too.  When  something  as  radical  as  redesign 
of  an  airframe  happens,  the  economic  situa- 
tion becomes  (as  they  say)  a  whole  new  baU 
game. 

Under  the  old  design,  Boeing  would  have 
delivered  a  plane  Into  which  the  airlines 
might  have  shoe-horned  300  passengers  for 
a  two-hour  flight  from  New  York  to  London 
or  Paris.  The  new  design  may  sacrifice  60  to 
75  of  these  seats,  radically  altering  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  the  remodeled  airplane. 

A  delay  estimated  at  two  years  in  the  re- 
vamped SST's  readiness  for  commercial  serv- 
ice win  change  the  economics,  too.  Just 
standing  still  costs  money  in  inflationary 
times.  Two  years  of  Inflation  could  add  $3 
mllUon  to  t5  million  to  the  delivered  cost  of 
a  single  SST.  This  also  wUl  change  the  finan- 
cial picture. 

Meanwhile,  the  Anglo-French  Concorde 
and  the  Soviet  Tupolev  144  super-sonic  air- 
planes win  be  coming  Into  service.  Smaller 
and  slower  than  the  American  machine,  they 
wlU  nevertheless  outfly  anything  else  In  the 
commercial  sky  by  a  factor  or  two.  And  they 
might  Just  take  away  a  large  share  of  the 
foreign- flag  market  which  would  have  been 
willing  to  wait  two  or  three  years  for  the  big 
American  Jet,  but  not  five  or  six. 

Financial  backers  of  the  SST — Including 
first  and  foremost  Uncle  Sam — must  now 
figure  out  how  to  cope  with  a  radically 
changed  marketing  outlook.  One  strategem. 
too  simple  and  straightforward  to  be  Ignored, 
would  be  to  change  existing  attitudes  about 
super-sonlc  aircraft  operation. 

The  prevailing  view  Is  that  the  sonic  boom, 
a  sort  of  thunderclap  that  always  accom- 
panies the  overhead  passage  of  a  plane  fl>-lng 
faster  than  sound,  will  be  unacceptably  loud 
and  annoying  to  people  on  the  ground; 
hence,  SSTs  must  be  restricted  to  over-water 
flights  at  supersonic  velocities.  As  Sen.  Mike 
MonroTiey  (D-Okla.)  once  remarked,  Pish 
can't  write  their  congressmen." 

But  marketing  studies  have  shown  that 
more  than  twice  as  many  SSTs — 1,200  vs. 
500 — will  be  sold  if  overland  flights  are  per- 
mitted than  if  they  are  prohibited.  The  unit 
cost  of  the  SST,  which  Is  a  factor  determin- 
ing its  economic  usefulness,  would  be  lower 
If  1.200  rather  than  500  were  sold.  This  would 


present  a  sore  temptation  to  Uncle  Sam  to 
broaden  the  SST  market  at  the  expense  of 
some  public  inconvenience. 

To  paraphrase  Admiral  Farragut,  the 
watchword  of  the  "708  in  American  commer- 
cial aviation  may  well  be.  "Damn  the  ear- 
drums I  Full  speed  ahead!" 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  GOODELL 
BEFORE  WOMEN'S  NA-nONAL  RE- 
PUBLICAN CLUB,  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  before  fee 
Women's  National  Republican  Club  in 
New  York  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  Is  my  debut  as  a  Senator  on  the  po- 
Utlcal  luncheon  circuit. 

I  am  truly  delighted  to  be  making  it  before 
an  audience  so  distinguished,  so  vital,  and  so 
charming. 

Everyone  recognizes  the  importance  of 
women.  It  has  become  a  cliche  to  say  that 
women  are  vital  In  politics.  In  business  and 
m  community  life.  We  all  know  that  God 
loves  women.  She  would  not  have  made  wom- 
an In  Her  own  Image  If  She  did  not — and  this 
year,  I  get  the  Impression  She  must  be  a  Re- 
publican the  way  things  are  going. 

The  fact  that  you  are  also  Republicans  Just 
heightens  my  enjoyment  in  being  here. 

Now  to  get  to  my  second  reason  for  believ- 
ing In  women: 

You're  the  ones  who  can  and  must  do  the 
most  to  lead  our  Party  back  to  enduring  na- 
tional leadership — to  make  It  once  again  the 
voice  of  a  solid  majority  of  American  citizens. 
Let's  not  forget  that  this  Grand  Old  Party, 
until  about  38  years  ago — was  the  vital,  for- 
ward looking,  majority  party  In  America. 

That's  what  it  now  has  its  greatest  chance 
to  become  once  again — this  year. 

If  the  election  were  held  today,  we  would 
be  the  majority  Party.  But  we  are  in  grave 
danger  of  succumbing  to  the  malaise  of 
complacency  and  overconfldence.  Too  many 
people  thmk  Dick  Nixon  has  the  election 
wrapped  up.  You  don't  win  elections  in 
September.  You  win  them  in  November.  We 
have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  In  the  7  weeks 
between  now  and  election  day — organizing, 
communicating.  Inspiring  our  people — con- 
vincing them  that  we  offer  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship that  can  restore  peace  and  progress,  at 
home  and  abroad. 

This  Republican  opportunity  Is  my  basic 
subject  here  today. 

There  are  those  who  would  like  to  divide 
us  by  assigning  each  of  us  labels.  In  the  past 
3  weeks  I  have  been  called  almost  every- 
thing— conservative,  moderate,  liberal — and 
worse. 

I  am  a  Republican.  There  are  many  dis- 
enchanted Americans  today.  They  Include 
Democrats  and  Independents,  as  well  as 
Republicans.  We  do  not  have  to  tell  them 
what's  wrong  with  society,  or  what's  wrong 
with  government  and  what's  wrong  with  our 
leadership  today.  They  know  there  Is  plenty 
wrong  and  they  are  looking  to  us  for  the 
answers.  Dick  Nixon,  Ted  Agnew.  Jack  Javlts 
and  our  other  great  Republican  candidates 
are  giving  them  those  answers.  We  have  a 
better  way  for  America.  It  Is  a  positive  way, 
that  meets  rather  than  Ignores  the  pressing 
challenges  of  our  age. 

There  are  those  among  us  who  confuse 
unity  with  absolute  Identity  of  viewpoints 
on  the  Issues.  This  nation  needs  enlightened 
debate  on  the  Issues.  It  needs  debate  within 
the  parties  as  well  as  between  the  parties. 
You  know  the  old  saying  that  Republican 
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leadership  unites    n  the  campaign   and  Re- 


on    election    day,    while 
ihlp  divides  In  the  cam- 
paign and  Democibts  unite  on  election  day. 
I  back  Dick  Nlxoi    and  Ted  Agnew  without 
reservation.  I  Intei  id  to  state  my  Independent 
views  on  Issues  am  1 1  believe  that  by  so  doing 
I  can  strengthen  }ur  Party  and  strengthen 
Dick   Nixon.   He    >elieve8   this   too.   I   shall 
campaign  for  our  latlonal  ticket  with  all  my 
energies  and  In  e  rery  moment  available  to 
me  outside  of  Wi  ishlngton  In  the  7  weeks 
ahead.  I  shall  do  e  3  because  I  am  convinced, 
as  you  are,  that  th  s  nation  needs  Dick  Nixon 
in  the  White  Houi  e  in  the  years  ahead. 
Why  do  we  need  Dick  Nixon? 
We  need  him  I  ecause  he  recognizes  the 
mistakes  of  the  p  ut  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  understands  th  t  need  for  new  approaches. 
He  recognizes  that  Government  at  all  levels 
must  be  Involved   in  solving  the   agonizing 
problems  that  bes  »t  us,  but  he  also  recog- 
nizes the  Itmltatio  is  of  government.  Yes,  we 
require  expendltui  e  of  money  to  meet  hu- 
man needs,  urbar    needs,  rural  needs,  and 
national  needs.  D  ck  Nixon  also  recognizes, 
however,  that  mer(  escalation  of  the  old  ways 
of  doing  things,  a    home  and  abroad,  is  not 
enougtf.^' 

'Now  'let's  be  spc  ;lflc  about  what  we  mean 
when  we  talk  ab>ut  new  approaches.  For 
years  many  of  us  i  aised  lonely  voices  calling 
for  realistic  involvt  ment  of  private  enterprise 
In  the  solution  of  ocial  and  economic  prob- 
lems, particularly  t  bose  affecting  the  poor  In 
urban  areas.  Our  ui  ;lng  went  unheeded  while 
the  Johnson-Hum]  hrey  Administration  has 
produced  well-lab  iled,  but  often  poorly 
planned,  programs  to  solve  our  problems. 
Involving  private  enterprise  doesn't  mean 
that  government  sti  ys  out.  Government  must 
refocus  and  reinfoi  ce  the  dynamic  energies 
of  our  system. 

Last  spring  I  sat  down  with  leaders  of  the 
Congress  on  Racial  Equality  to  develop  real- 
istic legislation  tha  would  give  the  left-outa 
in  our  society  an  opportunity  to  share  a 
piece  of  the  action.  IVe  called  it  the  Commu- 
nity Self-Determic  &tlon  Act.  Dick  Nixon 
worked  on  the  detai  s  of  that  proposal  and  he 
quickly  endorsed  It  after  I  Introduced  it  in 
Congress. 

Community  8elf-(  ietermlnation.  as  we  see 
it.  means  the  formi  >tion  of  Community  De- 
velopment Corpora  ions  controlled  by  the 
residents  of  the  ari  a  to  be  served.  Tax  in- 
centives and  suppori  ive  services  would  enable 
these  Corporations  t  3  plow  back  their  profits 
In  the  community.  The  people  themselves 
would  be  sharehok  ers  tn  the  Corporation 
and  they  would  ow:  i  and  control  the  busi- 
nesses. They  would  sven  have  the  power  to 
form  their  own  coi  imunlty  banks  for  de- 
velopment loans  rigl  t  In  the  neighborhoods. 
Government  expend  tures  would  be  largely 
In  a  form  that  would  be  returned  many  times 
over  as  loans  were  epald  and  development 
progressed.  Instead  c  r  grants  administered  by 
swarms  of  agencies  i  nd  employees,  we  would 
open  the  doors  of  c  iportunity  for  full  par- 
ticipation In  our  ecoi  lomlc  life.  Many  of  those 
suffering  the  Indlg:  ities  of  welfare  would 
become  productive  t  ixpayers. 

I  am  proud  to  sa  r  that  the  Community 
Self -Determination  c  incept  was  unanimously 
approved  in  our  R(  publican  Platform  for 
1968. 

Tliere  are  many  otl  vr  examples  of  the  new 
directions  advocated  by  Dick  Nixon  and  Re- 
pubUcans.  We  muat   xwke  the  FMenl  Oov- 
ernment  an  effectiv(    and  efflolent  p*rtoer 
In  bridging  the  gap  i  in  American  aoclety. 
New  leadership  in  \  aahlngton  means  men 
free  to  change  the  na  Ion's  course  where  that 
ooiiraa  la  leading  to  d  isappointment  and  dis- 
aster; 
Men  free  to  Innova  «; 
Men  with  no  emotJ  }nal  or  political  «*»»»»»■ 
binding  them  to  the  recent,  unhappy  past; 
Men  free  to  find  t  te  beet  way  out  of  the 
bloody  meaa  in  Viet  N  un; 


Men  offering  us  the  best  hope  of  restoring 
domestic  tranquility; 

Men  able  to  Involve  otir  youth  in  ni»fctng 
a  better  world — not  Just  bitterly  alienating 
them  from  the  world  they  have  found. 

We  need  men  of  talented  executive  ability 
who  can  excise  the  waatefiil,  the  inefficient 
and  the  Ineffective  programs  and  coordinate 
the  good  programs  that  now  overlap  and  con- 
tradict each  other.  Our  charge  as  a  people 
Is  to  convert  good  Intentions  mto  good  re- 
sults. 

New  leadership  under  Richard  Nixon  also 
will  mean  a  chance  to  set  clear  and  meaning- 
ful priorities  In  our  national  effort: 
A  chance  to  regain  control  of  the  budget, 
To  save  the  dollar, 

And  to  halt  the  cruel  tax  of  inflation  that 
so  brutally  Injures  the  poor  and  the  pen- 
sioner as  it  spreads  havoc  throughout  the 
entire  economy. 

We  need  an  administration  that  does  not 
apf>oint  commissions  and  then  Ignore  their 
recommendations.  We  must  implement  the 
Incisive  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorder.  We  must  enact  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  own  Crime 
Commission.  We  must  strengthen  the  di- 
versity of  our  system  through  federal  tax- 
sharing  with  State  and  local  governments. 
These  and  many  other  specific  and  poeittve 
programs  are  being  advocated  by  Dick  Nixon 
and  will  be  advocated  by  all  of  us  In  the  weeks 
ahead. 

In  foreign  affairs,  Richard  Nixon  has 
enormous  personal  experience  from  the  eight 
years  of  the  Elsenhower  era  and  as  a  world 
traveler,  thoughtful  student  and  private 
observer  of  international  events  these  past 
eight  years. 

But  even  as  the  campaign  progresses,  he 
has  dispatched  former  Governor  William  W. 
Scranton  of  Pennsylvania  on  a  fact-finding 
tour  of  West«!rn  Europe  so  he  will  have  avail- 
able an  Independent  and  fresh  assessment  of 
economic,  political  and  security  conditions 
in  that  key  area  of  the  world. 

On  yet  another  important  front,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  the  United  States  faces  serious 
challenges  in  maintaining  a  balance  of  power. 
Recognising  the  critical  developments  In  the 
Middle  East,  Dick  Nixon  has  clearly,  objec- 
tively and  realistically  appraised  this  situa- 
tion. He  recognizes,  as  indeed  we  all  do,  that 
the  political  integrity  of  Israel  must  be 
maintained. 

As  to  Viet  Nam,  there  is  no  area  of  ouz 
diplomacy  where  leadership  uncommitted  to 
past  error  seems  more  urgent. 

It  Is  my  own  steadfast  conviction  that  we 
should  not  be  engaged  In  a  land  war  10,000 
miles  away  on  the  Asian  mainland — a  war 
that  saps  our  strength  and  diverts  our  energy 
from  the  great  and  constructive  challenges  of 
our  age. 

Rarely  If  ever  in  our  political  history  has 
an  Incumbent  administration  achieved  such 
universal  disapproval  and  opposition.  This 
renders  it  clearly  incapable  of  governing 
effectively. 

Yet  the  Democrats  are  asking  America  to 
extend  this  fumbling  and  unpopular  admin- 
istration by  electing  their  present  Vice  Presi- 
dent as  President. 

For  though  the  Democrats  have  enjoyed 
many  decades  of  political  dominance  In  our 
great  cities.  It  Is  we  Republicans  who  have 
the  practical  ideas  and  therefore  the  best 
chance  to  solve  urban  problems  where  others 
have  failed. 

We  have.  In  short,  an  opportunity  without 
parallel  to  elevate  the  dignity  of  man  in 
our  nation  by  meeting  the  challenge  of  his 
problems  and  expanding  the  8coi>e  of  his 
opportunities  for  a  better  life. 

We  face  a  challenge  to  throw  off  insularity 
In  our  thinking,  to  grasp  the  banner  of 
broad-gauged  leadership  to  bring  a  new  unity 
of  purpose  to  the  infinitely-diverse  society  of 
Ammlca. 
We    have    the    chance    to    become    the 


champion,  the  inspiration,  the  captain  of  an 
American  intent  on  regaining  her  soul. 

We  can  and  we  must  lead  a  nation  resolved 
to  emerge  from  this  time  of  darkness,  to 
recapture  her  greatness,  to  go  forward  in 
honor  to  fulfillment  of  our  traditional  values 
and  to  become  once  again  the  true  leader 
of  all  mankind. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  It  la  you,  the 
women,   who  can  do  the  most  to  see  that 
the  Republican  Party  fully  meets  this  great 
challenge  now  before  it. 
You  are  the  majority. 

You  are  the  ones  who  give  politics  Ule 
and  sparkle; 

You  are  the  ones  who  see  to  it  that  the 
hard  work  gets  done. 

Once  there  was  thought  of  writing  off  New 
York — of  a  strategy  to  win  the  Presidency 
without  New  York. 
You  don't  hear  that  anymore; 
New  York  is  vital  to  the  whole  Republican 
opportunity. 

Don't  be  misled  by  the  optimism  or  the 
polls  of  the  recent  past. 

Whatever  the  general  outlook  today,  re- 
member that  New  York  Is  essentially  a  State 
dominated  by  voters  whose  first  temptation 
politically   Is   to   vote   Democratic. 

Remember  that  many  of  our  oppostion's 
troubles  can  diminish  or  evaporate  by 
November  5th. 

Remember  1948 — and  1960. 
With  positive  priorities  as  oiu-  program, 
with  party  harmony  as  our  banner,  with 
victory  as  our  goal,  let  every  Republican 
woman  and  every  citizen  who  cares  about  our 
country  make  this  election  a  crusade  for  a 
new  and  better  day  in  America. 


STOP  FORTHWITH   OUR   BOMBING 
OP  NORTH  VIETNAM 


Mr.  YOUNQ  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
our  negotiators  In  Paris,  Ambassador 
Averell  Harriman,  and  former  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  Cyrus  Vance,  ap- 
pear to  be  making  little  or  no  progress 
toward  accomplishing  an  armistice  and 
cease-fire  in  Vietnam  after  months  of 
negotiations.  The  blame  is  not  theirs. 
President  Johnson  could  break  the  dead- 
lock in  1  day.  To  accomplish  this,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  for  him  to  exercise  his 
leadership  and  responsibility  as  Chief 
Executive  of  the  United  States  Instead 
of  yielding  blind  subservience  to  the  de- 
mands of  two  w^arhawks  who  have  been 
wrong  all  along,  Walt  Rostow  and  State 
Secretary  Dean  Rusk. 

Unfortunately,   these   two   and   Gen- 
erals Wheeler  and  Westmoreland  and  the 
othe;-  generals  of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  have  constantly  made  the  false 
claim  that  were  we  to  stop  the  bombing 
of   North   Vietnam.   U.8.   casualties   in 
South  Vietnam  would  skyrocket  immedi- 
ately. This  allegation  is  patently  false. 
They  ignore  the  fact  that  more  than 
half  the  Americans  killed  in  the  entire 
Vietnam  war  from  1961  to  the  present 
have  been  killed  since  the  beginning  of 
1967.  the  period  of  the  most  intensive 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Furthermore, 
the  number  of  American  deaths  actually 
declined  during  the  February  1967  bomb- 
ing pause.  Shortly  before  his  resignation, 
or  what  could  be  termed  his  dismissal, 
former    Secretary    of    Defense    Robert 
McNamara  publicly  expressed  doubt  that 
reduction  of  the  bombing  would  bring  a 
marked  increase  in  American  casualties 
or  in  infiltration  of  men  and  supplies 
from  North  Vietnam  into  South  Vietnam. 
President  Johnson  should  demand  of 
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the  generals  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
what  proof  they  can  possibly  produce 
that  our  casualties  were  higher  during 
the  three  occassions  in  the  past  in  which 
he  ordered  a  halt  in  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson,  until  he  mani- 
fested such  deierence  and  devotion  and 
yielded  altogether  to  the  demands  of  the 
generals  of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  had 
the  confidence  of  the  American  people. 
He  was  well  on  his  way  to  being  regarded 
by  future  historians  as  one  of  our  great- 
est presidents.  Instead,  unless  he  reas- 
serts his  power  and  authority  over  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  he  will  leave  the 
Presidency  discredited  and  unpopular. 
This  is  very  sad — sad  for  him,  for  all 
Americans,  and  for  the  cause  of  world 
peace. 

Our  Constitution  provides  that  civilian 
authority  in  time  of  war  and  in  time  of 
peace  must  always  be  supreme  over  mili- 
tary authority.  Yet.  President  Johnson 
has  surrendered  to  generals  such  as  Max- 
well V.  Taylor,  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  and 
William  C.  Westmoreland.  Those  gen- 
erals know  or  should  know  that  during 
the  periods  in  the  past  when  we  have  en- 
gaged in  all-out  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam the  infiltration  from  North  Viet- 
nam to  South  Vietnam  actually  In- 
creased greatly.  There  appears  to  be  very 
little,  if  smy,  coimection  between  the 
bombing  and  the  rate  of  U.S.  casualties. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  March 
31,  President  Johnson  limited  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  to  the  southern  area 
only.  Many  Americans  thought  our 
bombing  had  been  discontinued.  Instead, 
since  March  31  the  magnitude  of  our 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has  been 
stepped  up. 

Defense  Secretary  Clifford  who  from 
the  outset  has  been  subservient  to  the 
generals,  stated  that  this  new  policy  was 
to  concentrate  the  bombing  against  the 
flow  of  infiltration  that  comes  down  from 
North  Vietnam  through  what  is  called 
the  North  Vietnam  Panhandle.  He  an- 
nounced publicly  that  the  bombing  mis- 
sions in  that  area  were  increased.  The 
figures  released  from  the  Pentagon  are 
that  in  March  the  sorties  of  that  infil- 
trated route  which  had  been  3,000  in 
Febniaiy  were  increased  to  5,000  in 
March.  They  were  more  than  doubled  in 
April  and  have  increased  during  the  fol- 
lowing months.  The  truth  is  that  when 
supposedly  all  of  North  Vietnam  was 
being  bombed  last  February  the  total  was 
3,000  sorties:  and  when  only  the  southern 
area  was  bombed  last  August  there  were 
more  than  10,000  sorties. 

Late  last  year  infiltration  of  soldiers 
from  the  north  was  less  than  6,000  per 
month.  It  has  Increased  tremendoiisly 
since.  President  Johnson  addressing  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  recently 
quoted  figures  alleging  30,000  infiltrators 
per  month  in  recent  months.  President 
Johnson  should  have  concluded  months 
ago  Uiat  whether  we  bomb  North  Viet- 
nam or  not  the  infiltration  from  the 
north  has  not  been  as  alleged  by  our  gen- 
erals. Ambassador  Averell  Harriman,  in 
Paris,  stated  that  the  total  North  Viet- 
namese Armed  Forces  which  have  infil- 
trated and  are  fighting  against  us  in 
South    Vietnam    approximated    85,000. 


Very  definitely  those  85.000  are  not  alone 
inflicting  the  tremendous  casualties  on 
our  groimd  forces  nor  have  they  brought 
the  fighting  to  a  stalemate. 

This  Is  clear  and  convincing  proof  that 
we  have  intervened  in  a  civil  war  in  Viet- 
nam. We  have  600,000  of  the  finest,  best 
trained,  and  most  intelligent  fighting 
men  in  the  world  and  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  our  alrpower  engaged  in  Viet- 
nam. If  we  are  fighting  aggression  from 
only  these  85,000  North  Vietnamese,  then 
it  seems  to  be  clear  that  with  our  600,000 
GI's,  marines,  and  airmen  in  Vietnam, 
we  could  have  licked  them  with  one  arm 
tied  behind  us.  Who  then  is  our  enemy? 
It  stands  out  crystal  clear  that  the  forces 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front,  the 
Vletcong,  numbering  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Vietnamese  bom  and  reared 
in  South  Vietnam,  form  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  whom  we  are  fighting  in 
South  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  owes  a  duty  to  the 
American  people  to  accept  the  views  of 
U  Thant  and  of  the  leaders  of  nations 
friendly  to  us  and  immediately  stop  all 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  He  should 
do  this  now.  His  failure  to  do  so  Indicates 
to  the  American  people  that  he  and  the 
generals  of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to 
whom  he  has  surrendered  his  authority 
really  do  not  want  peace  in  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  should  manifest 
confidence  in  his  Paris  negotiators.  Am- 
bassador Averell  Harriman  and  Cyrus 
Vance,  former  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. He  should  forthwith  stop  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam.  Then,  wittiin  10  days 
let  us  see  what  the  resixmse  is  from 
Hanoi.  Americans  have  much  to  gain  and 
really  nothing  to  lose,  if  he  does  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Leash  Too  Tight  on 
Team  in  Paris,"  written  by  Drew  Pear- 
son, reporting  from  Europe,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sep- 
tember 23. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  23,  1968] 

Leash  Too  Tight  on  Team  m  Paris 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

(Note. — ^Drew  Pearson  is  reporting  from 
Europe  on  the  problems  arising  from  the 
Czech  crisU  and  also  regarding  the  chances 
of  peace  m  Vietnam.  Today  he  reports  from 
Paris.) 

Pabis. — You  can  write  it  down  as  certain 
that  LBJ  wlU  never  get  a  truce  in  Vietnam 
as  long  as  he  keeps  his  two  negotiators  in 
Paris  so  tightly  on  the  leash. 

Friendly  Western  diplomats,  who  have  been 
foUowlng  in  great  detail  the  attempts  to  get 
a  truce  in  Vietnam,  are  amazed  at  the  man- 
ner m  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  tries  to  dictate  the  Paris  talks  from 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

They  note  that  he  has  two  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced diplomats  from  the  American 
stable  of  diplomacy  representing  him  in 
Paris.  Ambassador  AvereU  Harriman  has 
served  in  the  Cabinet,  as  Ambassador  to 
Moscow,  Ambassador  to  London,  as  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  and  as  Ambassador 
for  the  Marshall  Plan  In  Europe.  He  has  con- 
ducted some  of  the  settlement  of  the  trouble 
in  Laos  and  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  with  Rus- 
sia. 

Cynis  Vance,  former  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense,    is    also    one    of    Mr.    Johnson's 


most  trusted  negotiators.  He  was  sent  as  a 
troubleehooter  to  Cyprus  when  that  contro- 
versial Island  appeared  on  the  verge  of  ex- 
ploding Into  a  Mediterranean  war.  He  was 
sent  to  Detroit  during  the  Negro  riots  of  1967. 
He  was  dispatched  to  the  Par  East  when 
North  Korea  seized  the  USS  Pueblo. 

Both  these  men  know  their  diplomatic 
onions  probably  far  better  than  the  Presi- 
dent. Yet  they  have  been  required  to  clear 
everything  with  him. 
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Sometimes,  furthermore,  they  have  almost 
received  the  Impression  that  President  John- 
son would  rather  see  Nixon  elected  In  No- 
vember than  Vice  President  Humphrey. 
"Spider"  Vance  got  something  of  a  Jolt  re- 
garding this  when  be  received  a  telephone 
call  In  August  from  the  President  asking  him 
to  come  to  the  LBJ  ranch.  Vance  was  about 
to  take  off  for  Pails,  but  went  to  Texas 
instead. 

There  be  found,  somewhat  to  his  surprise, 
former  Vice  President  Nixon  limchlng  with 
LBJ.  Vance  was  asked  to  give  Nixon  a  briefing 
on  the  truce  talks.  It  surprised  him.  as  it 
did  others  around  the  White  House,  that  Mr. 
Johnson  would  invite  Nixon  to  lunch  only 
two  days  after  his  nomination. 

The  public  doesn't  know  it,  but  twice 
during  the  last  three  months  the  truce  talks 
have  been  on  the  verge  of  success.  Here  is  the 
inside  story  of  what  happened: 

1.  Last  June  Philip  Noel-Baker,  a  British 
Quaker  and  long-time  member  of  Parlia- 
ment who  has  been  to  Hanoi,  worked  out  a 
plan  with  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
American  negotiators  in  Paris  to  get  an 
agreement  the  minute  the  United  States 
stopped  bombing  North  Vietnam.  The  for- 
mula was  for  the  United  States  to  move  first, 
with  an  agreement  that  North  Vietnam  would 
move  immediately  thereafter. 

But  suddenly  there  was  publicity  in  Wash- 
ington. Someone  leaked. 

At  this  point  the  North  Vietnamese  blew 
up.  Part  of  the  agreement  was  that  there 
were  to  be  no  leaks.  American  diplomats  In 
Paris  explained  that  they  were  under  require- 
ment to  report  these  moves  to  the  President 
and  that  they  were  not  responsible  for  the 
leak.  There  was  some  suspicion  that  the  leak 
from  the  White  House  was  deliberate  on  the 
part  of  those  around  LBJ  who  don't  really 
want  peace.  But  there  was  no  evidence. 

At  any  rate,  the  damage  was  done.  This 
particular  peace  overture  was  exploded. 

SECOND  PEACE  MOVE 

2.  Toward  the  end  of  last  July  negotiators 
also  were  on  the  verge  of  agreement.  The 
North  Vietnamese  had  curtailed  their  ground 
operations.  There  was  relative  quiet  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  was  proposed  that  this  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  "responsible  reciprocity"  and 
that  the  United  States  suspend  all  bombing. 

But  at  this  point  President  Johnson  flew  to 
Hawaii,  where  he  met  President  Thleu  of 
South  Vietnam.  He  issued  a  vigorous  state- 
ment against  any  concessions.  Once  again 
the  precariously  negotiated  peace  proposals 
went  up  In  smoke. 

American  diplomats  in  Parts  are  stUl  op- 
timistic— but  only  If  the  President  will  take 
his  hands  off  the  reins  and  give  them  a 
chance.  Some  of  them  are  reminded  of  the 
manner  in  which  LBJ  operates  his  Texas 
ranch.  The  President  gets  a  great  kick  out  of 
running  things  himself. 

On  occasion  he  has  been  known  to  tele- 
phone over  his  short  wave  car  radio  to  the 
ranch  manager  somewhat  as  follows:  "The 
fence  is  down  over  here  in  the  south  pas- 
ture. Oet  Sam  and  Joe  and  tell  them  to  take 
the  white  pickup  truck  and  come  over  here. 
Dont  use  the  station  wagon.  It's  over  in  the 
north  pasture.  And  don't  bother  Jake.  He's  on 
another  Job  with  those  white  face  over  in  the 
feed  lot.  Pick  up  that  12  pound  sledge  and 
don't  forget  to  bring  a  roU  of  barbed  wire,  a 
couple  of  fence  posts  and  a  pair  of  pliers." 
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gutunen,  that  murder  by  firearms  has  In- 
creased 47  per  cent  since  1964.  Armed  rob- 
beries and  aggravated  assaults  with  firearms 
have  Increased  58  and  76  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, since  1964. 

The  Crime  Clocks,  as  contained  In  the  FBI's 
Uniform  Crime  Reports  for  1967,  show  that 
last  year  these  offenses  occurred  at  tbeae 
time  rates: 

Serious  Crimea :  7  each  minute. 

Violent  Crimes:  One  each  minute. 

Miutler:  One  every  43  minutes. 

Forcible  Rape:  One  every  19  minutes. 

Aggravated  Assault:  One  every  2  minutes. 

Robbery:  One  every  a<4  minutes. 

Burglary:  One  every  20  seconds. 

Iiarceny:  One  every  30  seconds. 

Auto  Theft:  One  every  48  seconds. 
Violence    against    law    enforcement    officers 

The  violence  of  the  criminal,  often  cold- 
blooded and  calculated.  Is  especially  felt  by 
law  enforcement  ofllcers.  In  1967,  76  offloera 
were  killed  In  the  United  States  while  per- 
forming their  official  duties.  This  raised  the 
total  of  these  deaths  to  411  for  the  eight- 
year  period  beginning  In  1960.  In  96  per  cent 
of  these  murders  firearms  were  used. 

A  study  of  the  criminal  histories  of  the 
639  offenders  involved  in  these  police  mur- 
ders since  1960  reveals  that  77  per  cent  bad 
been  arrested  on  some  prior  criminal  charge 
before  they  took  an  ofllcer's  life.  In  fact,  64 
per  cent  of  those  offenders  with  prior  crim- 
inal arrests  had  been  previously  taken  into 
custody  for  such  violent  crimes  as  murder, 
rape,  robbery,  and  assault  with  Intent  to  kill. 

Of  the  offenders  previously  convicted,  two 
thirds  had  been  granted  leniency  In  the  form 
of  parole  or  probation.  Three  of  every  ten 
of  the  offenders  were  on  parole  or  proba- 
tion when  they  murdered  an  officer. 

Physical  assaults  against  officers  are  also 
Increasing.  A  heavy  toll  of  Injuries  among 
police  officers  has  resulted  from  enforcement 
action  taken  in  connection  with  riots  and 
civil  disobedience.  Nationally,  the  rate  of  as- 
saults on  law  enforcement  officers  In  1967 
was  up  11  per  cent,  and  assaults  per  100 
officers  Increased  to  13.5  per  cent  from  12.2 
per  cent  In  1066. 

Youthful  crimtnalitjf 

A  particularly  tragic  facet  of  the  crime 
and  violence  problem  in  this  country  Is  the 
Increasing  Involvement  of  young  people.  A 
disproportionate  share  of  national  crime  Is 
committed  by  persons  under  18  years  of  age. 
In  1967,  for  example,  49  per  cent  of  those 
arrested  for  serious  crimes  were  in  this  age 
bracket;  and  arrests  of  persons  under  18  in- 
creased a  startling  69  per  cent  from  1960  to 
1967.  while  tbe  number  of  persons  in  the 
age  group  10  through  17  Increased  Just  22 
per  cent. 

The  majority  of  Juvenile  crimes  are  against 
property  (62  per  cent  of  all  persons  arrested 
for  car  theft  in  1967.  for  example,  were  under 
18  years  of  age).  However,  youthful  violence 
has  been  steadily  rising.  Arrests  of  individ- 
uals In  this  age  group  for  violent  crimes 
showed  the  following  percentage  Increases  In 
1967  over  1960:  murder,  56  per  cent;  forcible 
rape,  38  per  cent;  robbery,  96  per  cent;  and 
aggravated  assault.  121  per  cent. 

Violence  Is  particularly  prevalent  today 
among  young  people  In  large  metropolitan 
areas.  Vicious  Juvenile  gangs  terrorize  the 
sivun  sections  which  spawn  them,  using  weap- 
ons easily  made  or  come  by  to  conunlt  crimes 
of  violence  which  all  too  frequently  leave 
their  victims  killed  or  maimed.  This  youthful 
criminality  too  often  establishes  a  career  In 
crime. 

Organized  crime 

Although  violence  Is  an  Integral  part  of 
the  operations  of  organized  crime — whose 
major  syndicate  Is  known  as  La  Cosa  Nos- 
tra— it  is  a  coldly  calculated  tactic  to  main- 
tain the  group's  dominance  over  its  own 
members  and  over  the  members  of  the  so- 


ciety in  which  it  operates  rather  than  terror 
for  terror's  sake.  The  peculiar  evil  of  this 
type  of  "corporate"  violence  Is  not  the  in- 
dividual sadism  and  brutality  of  the  "en- 
forcers" and  "strong-arm  men,"  but  the 
monopollstlo  position  it  enables  racket  lead- 
ers to  gam  and  hold  in  their  legitimate,  as 
well  as  their  Illicit,  activities. 

Force  and  threats  of  force  are  employed  to 
eliminate  rivals,  collect  on  gambling  and 
loan-sharking  debts,  frighten  p>otenttal  wit- 
nesses, enforce  Internal  discipline,  and  gala 
possession  of  various  business  chattels.  In  the 
greater  Chicago  area  alone,  there  have  been 
more  than  1,000  gangland  slaylngs  since  1919, 
only  17  of  which  have  been  solved;  in  the 
greater  Boston  area,  there  have  been  more 
than  60  during  tbe  past  four  years,  only  11  of 
which  have  been  solved. 

Careers  in  crime 

The  ^I's  Careers  in  Crime  program,  a 
study  of  criminal  careers,  made  passible  by 
the  cooperative  exchange  of  criminal  finger- 
print data  among  law  enforcement  agencies, 
has  produced  the  following  profile  of  12.026 
perpetraton  of  violent  crimes  who  were  ar- 
rested in  1M6  and  1B67.  For  the  murderers, 
of  whom  there  were  922,  the  average  crim- 
inal career  was  11  years  and  7  arrests.  For 
the  felonious  assault  offenders,  of  whom 
there  were  4,588,  the  average  career  was  lO 
years  and  8  arrests.  For  the  rapists,  of  whom 
there  were  925,  the  average  career  was  8 
years  and  7  arreats;  and  for  the  robbers,  of 
whom  there  were  5,641,  the  average  career 
was  9  years  with  8  arrests. 

Seven  per  cent  of  the  murderers  had  pre- 
viously been  charged  with  homicide  during 
their  criminal  careers  and  18  per  cent  of  the 
rapists  were  repeaters  of  this  violation.  With 
respect  to  the  felonioiu  assault  offenders.  30 
per  cent  had  previous  arrests  for  serious  as- 
saults and  37  per  cent  of  the  robbers  had  re- 
peated that  crime.  This  Is  of  key  Interest,  be- 
cause It  shows  a  tendency  toward  tbe  com- 
mission  of  violent  crimes  by  repeaters. 

Cost  of  crime  and  violence 
The  enormous  cost  In  money  and  ruined 
lives  which  the  statistics  of  American  crime 
represent  touches  almost  every  citizen  In 
some  manner.  The  cost  in  dollars  and  cents 
Is  staggering — estimated  at  over  $27  billion 
a  year.  The  damage  inflicted  by  the  riots  In 
our  cities  In  recent  years  has  added  material- 
ly to  this  flgtu-e.  The  rioting  here  in  Washlnic- 
ton,  D.C..  following  tbe  murder  of  Martin 
Luther  King  on  April  4,  1968.  caused  damage 
estimated  at  $24  million.  Losses  sustained 
during  the  April  rioting  in  Baltimore  amount- 
ed to  $14  mllUon. 

The  cost  to  society  of  the  fear  and  anguish 
resulting  from  violence  cannot  be  assessed 
monetarily.  There  Is  no  way  to  determine  ac- 
curately the  damage  to  the  Nation  or  to  in- 
dividual lives  resulting  from  the  harrowing 
experiences  of  criminal  attacks  which  malm 
or  mutilate,  nor  the  price  of  personal  grief 
and  suffering  for  families  of  those  strucic 
down  by  killers.  The  corrosion  of  fear  which 
violence  brings  saps  our  strength  as  a  Na- 
tion and  weakens  the  social  fabric  of  our 
communities. 

oboanizatxons  advocatino  vioixnck 
There  are  In  tbe  United  States  today  a 
number  of  subversive  and  extremist  organi- 
zations which  advocate  force  and  violence. 
They  strive  in  every  possible  way  to  disrupt 
law  and  order  and  to  Inculcate  hatred  and 
bigotry  that  breed  violence. 

Communist  Party,  VMA. 

Prominent  among  these  Is  the  Communist 
Party,  USA  (CPUSA) .  Communist  statements 
for  public  consumption  to  the  contrary,  ma- 
terial fitfnlshed  for  study  within  the  CPUSA 
clearly  reveals  that  the  use  of  force  and  vio- 
lence Is — as  It  has  always  been — the  primary 
technique  for  the  communist  seizure  of 
power. 

Communists  are  in  the  forefront  of  civil 
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rights,  antiwar,  and  student  demonstrations, 
many  of  which  iiltlmately  become  disorderly 
and  erupt  into  violence.  As  an  example,  Bet- 
tina  Aptheker  KurzweU,  24-year-old  member 
of  the  OPUSA's  National  Committee,  was  a 
leadmg  organizer  aS  "free  speech"  demon- 
strations on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  In  the  Pall  of  1964. 
These  protests,  culminating  in  the  arrest  of 
more  than  800  demonstrators  during  a  mas- 
sive campus  sit-in  on  December  3,  1964,  were 
the  fonnmner  of  tbe  current  campus  up- 
heaval. 

In  a  press  conference  on  July  4,  1968,  the 
opening  day  of  the  CPUSA's  special  national 
convention,  Gus  Hall,  ttie  Party's  General 
Secretary,  stated  that  there  were  communists 
on  most  of  the  major  college  campuses  In  tbe 
country  and  that  they  had  been  Involved  in 
the  student  protesta. 

Mike  Zagarell,  CPUSA  youth  leader,  claimed 
that  the  Party  had  played  a  leading  role  In 
student  rebellions  and  antldraft  demonstra- 
tions across  the  coimtry  during  the  past  year. 
For  example,  he  claimed  that  60  of  the  300 
marshals  used  during  "Stop  the  Draft  Week" 
demonstrations  In  New  York  City  dxirlng  De- 
cember, 1967,  were  CPUSA  members. 

These  statements  are  amply  supported  by 
the  evidence  of  such  communist  participa- 
tion In  student  unrest  and  antldraft  protest 
demonstrations  which  FBI  Investigations 
have  disclosed.  The  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society,  for  example,  has  played  a  key 
role  In  many  of  these  demonstrations  and 
some  of  Its  members,  as  well  as  some  of  Its 
national  leaders,  have  publicly  admitted  that 
they  are  commimlsts.  In  addition,  members 
of  the  CPUSA-controUed  W.  E.  B.  DuBoia 
Clubs  of  America  and  other  communist 
splinter  youth  groups,  such  as  tbe  Young 
SoclaUst  Alliance,  the  Youth  Against  War 
and  Fascism,  and  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party,  have  been  very  active  in  these  dem- 
onstrations. 

Conmiunlsts  labor  ceaselessly  to  exploit 
the  racial  situation  and  to  incite  racial  strife 
and  violence  In  this  country.  They  have  been 
active  in  exploiting  propagandawise  the 
riots  of  recent  years.  One  main  communist 
goal  Is  to  alienate  Negroes  from  established 
authority. 

It  has  long  been  communist  policy  to 
charge  and  protest  "police  brutality"  wher- 
ever possible — ^particularly  in  racial  situa- 
tions— In  a  calculated  effort  to  discredit  law 
enforcement  and  to  accentuate  racial  issues. 
The  cumulative  effect  of  this  continuing 
smear  campaign  proves  that  it  has  been  Im- 
mensely succeesfvU.  This  campaign  popu- 
larized the  cry  of  "police  brutality"  to  the 
point  where  It  has,  unfortunately,  been  ac- 
cepted by  many  non-commiinlsts,  especially 
militants  among  minority  groups  and  stu- 
dents. The  net  effect  of  the  charge  of  "police 
brutality"  Is  to  provoke  and  encoxuage  mob 
action  and  violence  by  developing  contempt 
for  constituted  authority. 

Other  Communist  organizations 
Other  communist  organizations  in  this 
country  dedicated  to  tbe  use  of  force  and 
violence  include  the  Trotskylte  Socialist 
Workers  Party  and  the  pro-Red  Chinese  Pro- 
gressive Labor  Party  (PLP).  The  activities  of 
William  Epton,  Negro  vice  president  of  the 
PLP,  In  connection  with  the  1964  Harlem 
riot  resulted  in  his  arrest  by  New  York  au- 
thorities. He  was  subsequently  found  guilty 
of  conspiracy  to  riot,  advocacy  of  criminal 
anarchy,  and  conspiracy  to  advocate  crlmmal 
anarchy. 

istudents  for  a  democratic  society 
The  emergence  of  tbe  so-called  "new  left" 
movement  in  this  country  In  recent  years 
has  attracted  much  public  attention  because 
of  its  flagrant  resort  to  civil  disobedience. 
The  new  left  is  composed  of  radicals,  anar- 
chists, pacifists,  crusaders,  socialists,  commu- 
nists. Idealists,  and  malcontents.  It  Is  pre- 


dominantly a  campus-oriented  movement.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  new  leftists  was 
reared  In  affluent  homes. 

This  movement,  which  Is  best  typified  by 
its  primary  component,  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  (SDS),  has  an  almost 
passionate  desire  to  destroy  the  traditional 
values  of  our  democratic  society  and  the 
existing  social  order.  The  SDS  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Qua  Hall,  General  Secretary  of  the 
CPUSA,  as  part  of  the  "responsible  left" 
which  the  ConununUt  Party  has  "going  for 
us." 

In  recent  months,  student  dUtiirbancee 
have  exploded  on  college  and  university 
campiises  throughout  the  United  States,  Ini- 
tiated by  student  activists,  many  of  whom 
are  affiliated  with  the  SDS  or  campus-based 
black  extremist  groups.  The  riotous  activity 
at  Columbia  University  was  spearheaded  by 
Mark  Rudd,  Chairman  of  the  SDS  Chapter 
at  this  university.  In  an  open  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Kirk,  which  appeared  In  the  public  press 
in  May,  1968,  Rudd  stated,  "Your  power  is 
directly  threatened,  since  we  will  have  to 
destroy  that  power  before  we  take  over." 

The  SDS  held  a  national  convention  at 
Michigan  State  University  In  Jime,  1968.  At 
this  convention,  methods  to  disrupt  selective 
service  facilities  and  law  enforcement  were 
discussed  In  a  "sabotage  and  explosives" 
workshop.  Suggestions  included:  flushing 
bombs  In  toilets  to  destroy  plumbing;  using 
sharp,  tripod-ahaped  metal  Instruments  to 
halt  vehicles;  firing  Molotov  cocktalU  from 
shot  guns;  Jamming  radio  equipment;  and 
dropping  "thermite  bombs"  down  manholes 
to  destroy  communications  systems. 

The  protest  activity  of  the  new  left  and  the 
SDS.  under  the  guise  of  legitimate  expression 
of  dissent,  has  created  an  insurrectionary  cli- 
mate which  has  conditioned  a  number  of 
young  Americans— especially  college  stu- 
dents— to  resort  to  civil  disobedience  and 
violence.  Because  activists  of  the  new  left  are 
committed  to  the  xise  of  direct  action  and 
violence  to  achieve  their  objectives,  the  new 
left  movement  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
anarchUtlc,  militant,  and  violent.  As  an 
example,  a  June,  1968.  Issue  of  "The  Rat,"  a 
new  left  underground  newspaper  published 
In  New  York  City,  carried  an  article  and 
diagram  describing  the  manufacture  of  a 
homemade  bomb  out  of  ammonium  nitrate 
and  a  length  of  pipe.  This  particular  article 
concluded  by  noting  that  a  subsequent  Issue 
would  contain  plana  for  making  thermite 
bombs. 

White  hate  organizations 
In  addition  to  communist  and  new  left 
groups,  there  are  a  number  of  organizations 
which  are  basically  terrorist  and  hoodlum  by 
nature.  These  groups  are  chiefly  of  a  hate  or 
"antl"  variety — anti-Negro,  anU-whlte.  anti- 
Semitic,  or  anti-mlnorlty.  Their  common  de- 
nominator Is  a  distrust  for  law  and  order  and 
a  belief  In  force  and  violence. 

White  bate  groups  include  more  than  a 
dozen  Klan  organizations,  lineal  descendants 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  which  was  founded  over 
a  century  ago.  The  Klan  has  a  tradition  of 
and  a  penchant  for  violence.  Over  the  years, 
murder,  arson,  bombings,  and  beatings  of  Ne- 
groes have  been  perpetrated  in  many  areas  of 
Klansmen. 

The  National  States  RlghU  Party  U  a 
white  hate  group  which  Is  composed  of  for- 
mer members  of  Klan  organizations,  as  well 
as  notorious  anti-Semites.  It,  too,  has  con- 
sistently and  pointedly  advocated  a  policy 
of  violence. 

The  National  SoclaUst  White  People's 
Party,  formerly  known  as  the  American  Nazi 
Party,  Is  another  organization  that  espouses 
a  line  of  hatred  against  Negroes  and  Jews. 

Tbe  Mmutemen  Is  a  group  of  "super- 
patriots"  who  ostensibly  are  preparing  and 
training  to  enage  in  guerrilla  warfare  in  the 
United  States  foUowlng  a  communist  take- 


over, which  they  believe  is  inevitable.  Its 
members  have  an  obsession  for  weapons  of 
all  kinds. 

Black  natiOTial  organizations 
The  whole  problem  of  violence  in  Ameri- 
can society  has  been  intensified  by  the  recent 
growth  of  black  extremist  organlzaUons. 
These  organizations  contain  many  vicious, 
hate-flUed  Individuals  whose  objective  is 
anarchy;  whose  symbol  Is  the  Molotov  cock- 
tall;  whose  slogan  of  defiance  Is  "burn,  baby, 
burn";  whose  manifesto  is  Frantz  Fanon's 
"The  Wretched  of  the  Earth";  and  whose 
preachers  of  the  gospel  of  hate  Include 
Stockely  Carmlchael,  H.  Rap  Brown,  and 
Robert  PrankUn  Williams. 

The  Nation  of  Islam,  the  largest  of  these 
Negro  hate  organizations.  Is  In  both  tbe  ex- 
tremist and  the  nonextremlst  camp.  It  has 
achieved  a  respectability  of  sorts  becaxise  it 
has  shrewdly  used  the  shield  of  religion  and 
has  Insisted  that  Its  members  avoid  racial 
disorders  and  live  moderately.  Nevertheless, 
Its  meetings  are  replete  with  condemnations 
of  the  white  race  and  vague  references  to  the 
physical  retribution  that  will  be  meted  out 
to  oppressors. 

Tbe  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  (SNCC) ,  whose  militant  top  lead- 
ers have  included  Stokely  Carmlchael  and  H. 
Rap  Brown,  Is  one  of  the  most  publicized 
of  the  black  extremist  groups.  CarnUcbael, 
who  was  recently  expelled  from  SNCC,  has 
stated  that  black  power  signifies  "bringing 
this  country  to  Its  knees"  and  "using  any 
force  necessary"  to  attain  objectives.  He  has 
also  urged  the  blacks  In  this  country  to  "pre- 
pare for  a  bloody  revolution." 

Tbe  Impact  of  extremist  spokesmen  on  the 
black  conuntmlty  and  their  ability  to  incite 
tbe  youth,  In  particular,  cannot  be  under- 
estimated. These  spokesmen  are  extremely 
vocal  and  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  tbe 
United  States.  They  have  a  large  audience 
because  of  the  widespread  dissemination 
g^ven  to  their  Inflammatory  statements  by 
the  news  media. 

Consider  the  following  statements.  Car- 
mlchael said  In  Algiers  In  September,  1967, 
"Revolution  Is  the  only  solution  for  the 
American  Negroes."  In  August,  1968.  he  as- 
serted that  the  black  revolution  is  entering 
"the  period  of  armed  struggle"  Just  before 
there  is  guerrilla  warfare.  Last  summer  In 
Cambridge,  Maryland,  H.  Rap  Brown  re- 
portedly said.  "It's  time  for  Cambridge  to 
explode — black  folks  built  America,  if  Amer- 
ica don't  come  around,  we're  going  to  bum 
It."  Earlier  this  year,  Brown  wrote,  "We  must 
move  from  resistance  to  aggression,  from  re- 
volt to  revolution.  .  .  .  May  the  deaths  at 
'68  signal  the  beginning  of  tbe  end  of  this 
country." 

Take  the  violence  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  m 
late  July,  1968.  There,  members  of  the  mlU- 
tant  black  nationalist  group.  New  Libya,  ex- 
changed gunfire  with  police  resulting  in  the 
deaths  of  three  officers  and  eight  elvillans. 
Representatives  from  several  Negro  unl- 
versltlee  and  colleges  attended  a  black  stu- 
dent conference  sponsored  by  the  SNCC  and 
held  In  mld-Aprtl,  1968,  In  a  southern  state. 
Reportedly,  the  majority  of  the  men  and 
women  at  this  conference  were  armed  with 
pistols. 

Among  the  items  discussed  at  a  "defense 
workshop"  at  this  conference  were  the 
foUowlng:  preparation  of  maps  showing  the 
locations  of  tbe  homes  of  mayors,  chiefs  of 
police,  and  similar  L.uthoritles  so  tbey  can 
be  eliminated  by  Mau  Mau-type  tactics;  dis- 
tribution of  forces  In  several  sections  of  a 
city  to  prevent  law  enfcwcement  agencies 
from  concentrating  In  one  area:  location  of 
snipers  along  travel  routes  of  National  Guard 
units  and  police  forces;  use  of  Vietnam  War 
veterans  to  train  black  people  In  demolition, 
use  of  booby  traps,  location  of  vulnerable 
spots  on  armored  vehicles,  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare; and  use  of  black  coUege  students  to  in- 
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struct  black  peop  e  In  adjacent  oommunltlM 
in  the  c&re  and  t  ae  of  flreamu.  preparation 
of  Molotov  oockt^Ua,  and  reloading  of  spent 
cartridges. 

The  Revolutionary  Action  MoTement 
(RAM)  Is  a  mill  ant.  black  extremist,  pro- 
Ohlneae  commun  mt  organisation  dedicated 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  United  Statea  Oov- 
emment  by  force  and  violence.  RAM  has  or- 
ganised rifle  clupe  In  order  to  engage  in 
firearms  practlcel  and  to  obtain  arms  and 
ammunltton.  On  June  16,  1968,  two  RAM 
members  were  coi  vlcted  m  New  York  City  of 
conspiring  to  mur  ler  Roy  Wllklns  and  Whit- 
ney Young,  Jr.,  wo  moderate  Negro  civil 
rl^ts  leaders. 

The  Black  Pantl  er  Party  is  an  organisation 
which  advocates  tie  use  of  guerrUla  tactics 
and  guns  to  end  t  le  oppression  of  the  black 
race  and  the  draf  Ing  of  Negroes  to  fight  in 
Vietnam.  On  May  I.  1M7.  24  members  of  this 
group  invaded  th<  California  State  Assembly 
at  Sacramento  wl  lie  it  was  In  seaalon.  The 
Invaders  were  an  led  with  rifles,  shotgims. 


elusion  of  the  others.  A  coordinated  and 
many-sided  effort  is  required  If  effective  re- 
suiu  are  to  be  achieved. 

SocUi]  and  economic 

There  are  a  number  of  vital  social  and 
economic  factors — such  as  poverty.  Inequal- 
ity of  employment  opportunities,  Inferior 
bousing,  Inadequate  education,  discrimina- 
tion, and  breakdown. of  the  family — ^whlch 
breed  lawlessness  and  violence.  I  shall  not 
dwell  on  them.  It  Is  sirOclent  to  say  that 
we  must  find  ways  to  eliminate  the  condi- 
tions which  are  causing  us  so  much  gilef 
and  concern. 

Social  and  economic  causes  aside,  there 
are  other  Important  factors  which  have  a 
strong  bearing  on  the  era  of  violence  we  live 
In.  It  Is  my  Arm  conviction  that  crime  and 
violence  are  increasing  primarily  because 
there  la  a  mass  deterioration  In  the  respect 
shown  for  the  rule  of  law  In  our  Nation  and 
for  some  who  enforce  It.  In  addition,  the 
deterrents   to   crime   have   been    weakened. 


tlvltles  and  Idras  that  undermine  our  system 
of  law  and  order. 

Heightening  the  atmosphere  at  resentment 
of  authority  and  irresponsibility  to  others  in 
our  society  is  an  all  too  prevalent  defiance 
of  duly  established  laws  and  rules  that  la 
euphemlsUcally  termed  "clvU  disobedience." 
It  takes  the  form  of  draft-card  burnings, 
selzwe  of  property,  or  loud  and  disruptive 
demonstrations. 

The  demagogic  exhortations  of  a  niunber 
of  civil  rights,  peace,  and  stiident  leaders 
have  done  much  to  encourage  and  condone 
lawlessness  and  civil  disobedience.  Their  un- 
sound doctrine  implies  that  the  answers  to 
all  social  and  economic  problems  are  not  to 
be  found  In  legal  prooediires  but  on  the 
»*'*ets.  behind  barricades,  and  even  in  loot- 
ing, shooting,  arson,  and  riots. 

Lawlessness  Is  not  to  be  equated  with 
legitimate  dissent.  Dissent  U  one  of  this 
Nation's  priceless  values.  It  must  be  pro- 
tected at  all  times  and  in  all  areas  of  thought 
and  action,  be  it  in  time  of  peace  or  in  time 
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and  pistols  and  c  timed  they  were  there  to     Those  who  choose  to  break  the  law  or  com-     of  war.  But  this  dissent  of  itTverv  nftfi,«. 
orotest  a  mm  real  traUon  law.  On  two  o<>aa.      mlt  seta  of  vioit>nno  knnw  «>i«*  t>,m  mini.v..     ,_ i i ,._  .__.^   ..'  ."'  "ature. 


protest  a  gun  regl  tratlon  law.  On  two  occa-     mlt  acts  of  violence  know  that  the  pxinlsh 


slons  during  Octo  >er,  1967.  and  April,  1968, 
members  of  this  |  roup  engaged  in  gun  bat- 
tles wtSb  the  poliie  resulting  In  the  murder 
of  one  policeman,  as  well  as  the  death  of  one 
group  member  an  I  the  wounding  of  another. 
Within  the  past  year,  there  have  been  suf- 
ficient contacts  b  itween  militant  black  na- 


ment  no  longer  fits  the  crime.  This  mass 
deterioration  la  also  clearly  manifested  In  the 
abdloaUon  of  Individual  responslbUlty. 

Individual  reaponaibiUty 
Too  many  Individuals  eagerly  avail  them- 

v,w^v=^„  M-.w«^u  UU1.I.UI,  uuKK  u»-     ■•lv«  of  the  righU.  privUeges.  opportunities,     „„„»,h-.  i^     »v  .  

ttonallsts  and  rej  resentattves  of  unfriendly     ">«»  benefits  which  thU  Nation  affords,  but     ^"^-fL*"  *^  °^^'"  P*'**  °'  ^^*>  ^o"**.  such 
or  hostile  countrt  »  to  indicate  a  degree  of     ^^^  «»•  «»«*»••  "»<»  responsibilities  that  life     !!,!l*^^t  *°i  West  Germany,  have  experl- 


requlres  law  for  both  its  expression  and  its 
preservation. 

The  attitude  of  the  pubUc  and  young  peo- 
ple, particularly  with  regard  to  the  resent- 
ment of  authority  and  violence  against  the 
government  and  other  Institutions,  Is  not 
confined  to  the  United  Sutes.  A  number  of 


degree 
foreign  involvemei  it,  participation,  and  In 
fiuence  in  the  act  vlties  of  black  extremists 
in  the  United  Stat  «.  These  foreign  contacts 
serve  to  increase  i  be  potential  for  violence 
by  giving  tnsplrat  on,  encouragement,  and 
support  to  the  revc  lutlonary  alms,  doctrines, 
and  activities  of  ilack  extremists  in  this 
country. 

Stockpiling  of  an  ta  by  black  natUmaliats 
Reports  of  the  st  xkpillng  of  firearms  and 
other  weapons  by  black  nationalist  groups 
are  of  great  concen  i  to  the  FBI  and  law  en- 
forcement. Such  stMkplllng  is,  of  course,  a 
distinct  possibility  In  view  of  the  ease  with 
which  firearms  can  pe  obtained  in  tills  coun- 
try and  in  the  light  iof  the  infianunatory  iirg- 
ings  of  such  aglta'  --   -    . 


in  a  free  society  entails.  Often,  the  serious 
problems  and  issues  that  face  the  Nation  can 
be  laid  dlrectiy  to  the  failure  of  citizens  to 
fulfill  their  personal   and  civic  obligations. 

There  Is.  unfortunately,  a  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  some  of  ovu  citizens  to  act  posi- 
tively in  behalf  of  law  and  order.  Police  have 
been  aasaiUted  while  specUtors  stood  by  idly 
watching.  Crimes  have  gone  unreported.  Wit- 
nesaee  have  been  unwilling  to  testify.  Even 
Jury  duty,  the  ultimate  participation  of  the 
layman  in  the  Judicial  process  that  seeks  to 
protect  him  and  his  property,  is  regarded  as 
something  to  be  avoided  if  at  all  possible. 

This  attitude  of  noninvolvement  was  trag- 
ically illustrated  in  the  slaying  of  a  young 
woman  In  New  York  City  while  at  least  37 


enced   the  same   attitude  of  revolt  against 
established  authority. 

Attitude  of  permiaaiveneu 
An  attitude  of  permissiveness  Is  becoming 
more  and  more  evident  in  our  society  today, 
leading  to  the  progressive  relaxing  and  dis- 
carding of  all  forms  of  restraint  and  disci- 
pline. This  aUitude  has  actually  been  fos- 
tered and,  in  effect,  promoted  by  too  many 
educators,  soclologlats,  clergymen,  public  offl- 
clals,  and  parents.  Its  effect  can  be  seen  In 
the  recent  actions  of  gome  young  people 
throughout  the  Nation,  with  little  or  no  re- 
spect being  given  for  tradition  or  authority. 
Their  actions  have  been  undisciplined  and 
unrestrained. 


H.  Rap  Brown,  and|J^riiS^^r^£:t     pe«^  mjh."  nelghb^hcKjd^^^^  pa^VtX'^S  ait^^ri^ynr^v^e^oJS 

of  Intomattoiu  R  ilatiS"   fS^Xe'  Sudent     f  Tn.^i  »t^<=k"  o'^.*^"  lasting  over  an  hour     among  young  people  an  "anything  goes"  at 

Nonvlolent^^dln  Iting  o!)imLtuS.  ^"*  ***'*  °°'  ^  ^  ^"  *^'*-  ^  '"*•  ""^^  ^'^     "*"**•  "^  oersonal  and  coii^ot.v»  „^4,  .,.„h 


At  a  meeting  of  black  nationalists  in  Los 
Angeles  in  Februar  .  1968,  for  instance,  Por- 
man  told  the  audence  that  every  Negro 
should  be  armed  fo  r  the  eventual  revolution 
of  the  black  people  Brown  quoted  from  Mao 
Tse-tung  that  "Pol  tlcal  power  grows  out  of 


the  barrel  of  a  gun  "  He  add^  that  N«™«^  ""^^  °*^^"  ***  *'***  ^^^  "^^  individual  thoee  who  violate  laws  on  the  filmsy  pretext 
Should  Squl«^,  s  ^^Am^riT^Y  T'T  ™e»"  »*"*'  "♦t  °'«'°*>«L °'  "^fll*^*  ^  ?^,  "conscience"  or  personal  Jud^SSt  of  the 
understands    to^T  Ciwmlchael    ex^almed     -^^!*^**-^°JL:IP3?„°*^!^?'*^}!!5?_?'J^"  ."5!     "l'^}^^"°l  »°°^?  !*''"  ^uch  permissiveness 


go  to  her  aid.  In  fact,  only  one 
witness  went  so  far  as  to  call  the  police. 

The  key  Ingredient  of  our  Nation's  social 
structure  is  the  Individual.  Each  one  must 
realize  that  in  today's  complex  society  he  is, 
in  fact,  his  brother's  keeper.  He  must  abide 
by  the  golden  rule  of  treating  others  as  he 


titude  in  personal  and  collective  moral  stand- 
ards and  has  resulted  In  an  alarming  break- 
down of  the  moral  fabric  of  American  society. 
Our  increasingly  aflluent,  materialistic,  and 
permissive  society  has  encouraged  the  growth 
of  a  psychology  of  lawlessness  and  violence. 
There  exist  a  softness  and  tolerance  toward 


that  all  blacks  mui  b  unite  militarily. 

FBI  InveeUgationi  of  black  extremists  have 
uncovered  innumen  ble  allegations  that  these 
individuals  have  ol  talned  firearms  and  are 
encouraging  reside:  its  of  ghetto  areas  to 
procure  weapons.  T  le  incidents  I  previously 
mentioned  In  Callfo  nla  and  Ohio  are  gn4>hio 
examples  that  this  s  being  done.  Black  ex- 
tremists have  also  distributed  newspapers 
and  leafiets  deserttlng  methods  of  making 
firebombs  for  use  1 1  riots.  The  "Inner  City 
Voice."  a  newspar  bt  In  Detroit,  with  a 
claimed  circulation  of  10,000  aimed  at  the 
ghetto  reader,  has  fubllshed  such  informa- 
tion. 

CAlrSKS   OP    AND    W  aCBOIKS    FOB   VIOtJDf CB 

The  crime  and  v  olenoe  that  fiourlsh  in 
America  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  single 
cause.  The  causes  ai »  many  and  Interrelated, 
for  they  are  rooted  1:  i  a  number  of  conditions 
and  Influences  in  c<  ntemporary  life. 

Just  as  there  is  n  >  one  cause,  there  Is  no 


single  remedy.  Crlm4  and  violence  ^nn^  h^  ^mT'^Z^^7,J^""^    v..x.ucr»    i^    bvbu    nunor  to  give   Ucense   to   those   who   consider  the 

prevented  or  redS^  d  by  con^entraSn^  ^  ^Lti^otf^i  ^,  oPP«J^«on  to  loyalty  police  as  •enemies."  Certainly,  there  Is  room 

one  or  two  ohMM  o    the  nrohu!^ 7^  ♦?!  -^  ?  pataiotism  as  being  old-fashioned  and  for  improvement  in  police  personnel  and  op- 

ne  or  two  phases  o|  tiie  problem  to  the  ex-  out-of-date  are  only  a  few  examples  of  ac-  erations  and  there  are  Instances  of  poUce 


clety.  The  individual  must  recognize  that  the 
more  he  contributes  to  society,  the  better 
society  will  become. 

If  each  Individual  dtlnn  would  exert  an 
extra  measure  of  caution  in  his  dally  life  in 
an  effort  to  preclude  opportunities  for  crime 
and  criminals  to  flourish,  the  results  in  the 
prevention  of  crime  and  violence  would  be 
Immeasurable.  Automobile  thefts  provide  a 
good  ezan^>le.  FBI  statlstios  reveal  that  in 
43  per  cent  of  the  cars  stolen  in  ths  United 
Statee,  the  key  was  left  In  the  ignition  or 
the  Ignition  was  not  locked. 

Reapeet  for  law  and  authority 

The  results  of  the  flagrant  disregard  for 
law  and  order  are  evident  in  the  widespread 
and  purposeful  violation  of  laws  and  regula- 
tions not  to  one's  personal  liking.  Such  a 
disregard  is  not  limited  to  those  accused  or 
convicted  of  crimes  and  not  to  any  particular 
group  or  groups  of  individuals  in  our  society. 
Efforts  to  avoid  payment  of  taxes;  attempts 
to   Influence    poUce    officers    in    even    minor 


invites  further  violation  and  leads  directly 
to  a  general  disregard  for  law  and  order. 

PubUc  officials  themselves  have  played  a 
part  In  the  buildup  of  permissiveness  and 
violence  because  of  their  tendency  to  over- 
look a  little  "law  breaking"  by  pressure 
groups,  apparently  in  the  hope  that  this  U 
the  way  to  satisfy  the  demand  and  blunt  it. 
Condoning  acts  of  civil  disorder  makes  law 
enforcement  even  more  dllBciilt.  Moreover, 
capitulation  to  the  perpetrators  of  violence 
merely  leads  to  more  leniency,  more  breaking 
of  the  law,  and  more  violence. 

INscredltin^  law  enforcement 
Much  Of  the  disrespect  for  law  enforcement 
has  grown  up  over  the  years  from  a  general 
contempt  for  authority  that  has  evolved  in 
a  permissive  atmosphere.  Attempts  are  made 
to  depict  law  enforcement  ofllcers  in  an  un- 
flattering maimer  or  to  Improperly  charge 
them  with  misconduct.  Such  claims  tend  to 
create  a  false  image  of  law  enforcement  and 


misconduct.  However,  it  is  unfair  to  condemn 
all  of  law  enforcement  for  the  shortcomings 
of  a  few. 

An  acute  problem  facing  law  enforcement 
agencies  today  is  the  failure  to  obtain  an  ade- 
quate number  of  qualified  personnel.  More 
trained  police  ofllcers  are  urgently  needed. 
The  number  of  trained  police  officers — local, 
state,  and  Federal — has  not  kept  pace,  pro- 
portionately, with  the  Increase  In  crime  and 
violence  In  the  United  States. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  lack  of 
Interested  applicants.  The  most  obvious  rea- 
son is  the  traditionally  low  salaries  paid  to 
law  enforcement  personnel.  A  police  offlcer  is 
expected  to  have  some  of  the  attributes  of  a 
sociologist,  a  criminologist,  and  a  lawyer,  but 
Is  often  paid  less  than  an  unskilled  laborer. 

Another  factor  which  creates  difficulties  for 
recruiting  law  enforcement  personnel  is  a 
trend  away  from  holding  this  vocation  in 
high  esteem.  E^very  effort  should  be  made  by 
individuals  and  organizations  to  attempt  to 
raise  the  reputation  of  law  enforcement  In 
order  to  make  this  vocation  more  popular  in 
the  eyes  of  our  youth. 

Adequate  training  of  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel is  another  remedy  which  will  assist  In 
creating  a  more  professional  corps  among  law 
officers.  Police  need  instruction  in  the  use  of 
new  equipment  developed  for  use  in  crime 
detection  and  prevention.  Education  in  legal 
matters,  such  as  recent  court  decisions  affect- 
ing police  work,  is  necessary  for  new  officers 
as  well  as  older  members  of  a  police  force. 

To  Implement  a  program  along  this  line, 
the  FBI  has  long  furnished  Instructors  and 
conducted  police  schools  throughout  the 
United  States  in  cooperation  with  local  police 
agencies.  The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  StreeU  Act  of  1968  authorized  the  FBI 
to  assist  in  conducting  local  and  regional 
training  programs  for  state  and  local  law 
enforcement  personnel  when  requested  to  do 
so  by  a  State  or  unit  of  local  government, 
and  Congress  has  appropriated  S3  million  for 
this  purpose.  The  FBI's  training  assistance 
will  be  materially  increased  with  the  con- 
struction of  our  new  academy  complex  at 
Quantlco,  Virginia,  a  facility  that  will  per- 
mit us  to  train  approximately  3,000  police 
officers  annually. 

An  extremely  valuable  weapon  for  com- 
batting all  types  of  criminal  activity,  includ- 
ing violent  crime,  is  the  FBI's  National  Crime 
Information  Center  (NCIC),  a  computerized 
index  concerning  crime  and  criminals  of  na- 
tionwide Interest.  The  NCIC  provides  law  en- 
forcement with  Immediately  available  cen- 
tralized data  pertaining  to  the  instruments 
of  violent  crime,  such  as  stolen  firearms,  and 
Information  on  violence-prone  offenders 
wanted  by  local,  state,  and  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tions. 

This  system  has  been  very  successful  not 
only  in  identifying  stolen  firearms  In  the 
hands  of  the  criminal  element,  but  also  has 
been  of  immeasurable  aid  in  removing  the 
repeating  offender  from  society.  Police  are 
finding  the  NCIC  of  great  help  In  their  work, 
which  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
using  this  system  over  20,000  times  each  day 
at  present  and  this  use  Is  constantly  in- 
creasing. 

Adminiatration  of  justice 

One  very  Important  aspect  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  Increased  crime  and  violence  is  the 
administration  of  Justice  for  the  accused  and 
convicted  person.  Today,  prompt  justice  is 
thwarted  many  times  by  "continuance  ex- 
perts." by  perennial  brow-beaters  of  wit- 
nesses, and  by  hunters  for  loopholes  and 
techmcalltles  in  the  law. 

Many  citizens,  noting  that  even  admitted 
criminals  are  being  freed  on  procedural  mat- 
ters and  not  on  the  basis  of  g^lt  or  Inno- 
cence, are  beginning  to  believe  that  some 
Judges  often  seek  to  find  errors  rather  than 
truth,  thus  tipping  the  scales  in  favor  of  the 


criminal  over  the  rights  of  society.  In  addi- 
tion, to  see  offenders  "get  away"  with  their 
criminal  depredations  certainly  encourages 
certain  other  citizens  to  commit  similar  vio- 
lations. 

Some  jurisdictions  have  reputations  among 
the  criminal  element  for  "easy"  treatment 
on  the  specious  ground  that  society  and  not 
the  individual  Is  responsible  for  criminal 
behavior.  It  can  be  said  with  some  certainty, 
of  course,  that  criminals  learn  quickly  where 
sentencing  is  lenient. 

Crime  "repeaters"  add  to  the  threat  facing 
the  law-abiding  citizen's  person  and  property. 
I  have  said  often  that  parole,  probation,  and 
other  clemency  have  their  place  in  our  sys- 
tem of  criminal  justice.  What  I  strongly 
object  to,  however.  Is  the  Inadequacy  of  such 
release  measures  to  protect  society  when  they 
are  Improperly  Implemented  or  administered. 

An  FBI  program  started  in  1963  to  follow 
criminal  and  prosecutive  histories  has  shown 
that  of  nearly  18,000  Federal  offenders  re- 
leased to  the  street  In  1963,  60  per  cent  were 
arrested  for  new  crimes  within  four  years, 
and  over  50  per  cent  were  arrested  in  another 
state.  In  addition,  of  the  87,600  repeaters 
rearrested  In  1966  and  1967,  over  S6  per  cent 
had  received  leniency  in  the  form  of  parole, 
probation,  suspended  sentences,  or  condi- 
tional releases. 

If  our  system  of  law  is  to  survive,  then 
the  law  must  be  enforced.  Those  who  break 
the  law,  acting  alone  or  in  concert,  must 
be  speedily  detected  and  arrested,  promptly 
prosecuted,  and  given  proper,  substantial 
punishment.  The  mollycoddling  of  vicious 
Juveniles  and  the  release  of  persons  with 
criminal  records  without  bond  only  encour- 
ages contempt  for  the  law,  for  It  permits  such 
individuals  to  go  out  and  flout  the  law  again. 
Moreover,  respect  for  the  law  is  not  Increased 
by  lenient  Judges,  timid  prosecutors,  and 
misguided  writers. 

Justice  must  extend  beyond  the  court- 
room back  to  the  site  where  the  victim's 
rights  are  violated.  When  the  individual  Is 
no  longer  reasonably  secure  in  his  home  and 
on  the  streets  of  his  community,  then  justice 
is  not  served.  Rather,  the  criminal  Is  being 
favored  at  the  expense  of  the  law-abiding 
citizen.  We  need  justice  which  keeps  the 
balance  true  and  affords  the  law-abiding 
public  an  even  break. 

Firearms 

United  States  citizens  possess  untold  mil- 
lions of  pistols,  rifles,  and  shotguns.  The 
ease  with  which  firearms  may  be  procured 
in  the  United  States  Is  a  significant  factor 
In  the  growth  of  crime  and  violence.  Fire- 
arms have  been  readily  obtainable  through 
mall-order  houses  and  across-the-counter  for 
both  the  honest  citizen  and  criminally  In- 
clined persons. 

Thefts  of  flrearms  are  still  another  source 
of  weapons  that  are  iised  In  crime.  An  In- 
crease In  such  thefts  from  homes,  sporting 
goods  stores,  and  government  facilities  has 
been  noted.  As  of  September  1.  1968,  some 
171.856  firearms  of  all  types  were  listed  as 
stolen,  missing,  or  recovered  in  the  FBI's 
National  Crime  Information  Center.  These 
weapons,  reported  stolen  since  January,  1967, 
have  been  listed  through  facilities  in  only  43 
states  as  otir  Center  Is  still  in  the  process  of 
expanding  to  include  all  states. 

The  mounting  number  of  violent  crimes 
committed  with  firearms  and  the  tragic 
events  of  the  last  few  months  are  mute  testi- 
mony to  the  urgent  need  for  more  stringent 
and  more  effective  gun  controls  to  help  pre- 
vent furtl^er  violence.  A  recent  national  poll 
Indicates  'that  81  per  cent  of  the  American 
people  are  in  favor  of  stricter  gun  controL 

I  will  reiterate  my  long-standing  position 
that  tough,  comprehensive,  uniform  gun- 
control  legislation  is  Imperative  for  the  pub- 
lic's safety.  Although  the  passage  of  laws 
containing  restrictions  of  weapons  and  the 


licensing  of  their  owners  would  be  some- 
what of  a  chore,  there  can  be  no  valid  ob- 
jection, since  automobiles,  airplanes,  motor- 
cycles, motor  boats,  and  even  dogs  have  long 
been  subject  to  registration  and /or  licensing. 
The  benefits  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  all 
our  citizens  would  tremendously  outweigh 
any  disadvantages  or  inconveniences. 

While  gun  controls  obviously  cannot  end 
violence,  rigidly  enforced  controls  would  un- 
doubtedly contribute  to  a  reduction  In  vio- 
lence. The  gun-control  provisions  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
recently  enacted  by  Congress  are  a  step  in  the 
right  direction;  however,  It  is  imperative  that 
further  consideration  be  given  to  this  press- 
ing problem. 

Communications  media 

Entertainment  and  communications  media 
exert  a  strong  Influence  upon  our  national 
tastes,  standards,  and  even  our  patterns  of 
conduct.  Television,  which  reaches  not  only 
into  the  living  room,  but  also  into  the  nursery 
and  playroom  as  well,  has  been  a  powerful 
force  in  the  lives  of  our  youth. 

Although  the  television  Industry  has  con- 
trol over  the  programs  it  presents,  the  extent 
of  violence  depicted  In  many  shows  Is  almost 
unbelievable.  Viewers  are  constanUy  bom- 
barded with  a  steady  stream  of  sex,  sadism, 
and  criminal  acts  that,  through  repetition, 
might  appear  to  some  as  normal  behavior. 

Far  too  much  emphasis  is  also  being  paid 
on  television  to  the  antics  of  a  publicity- 
seeking  extremist  minority.  Impressionable 
youths  and  Immature  individuals  can  easily 
conclude  from  television  news  coverage  that 
everyone  is  protesting,  demonstrating, 
marching,  and  burning  draft  cards  when, 
in  some  cases,  the  reporters,  camera  men, 
and  assorted  techmclans  appear  to  outnum- 
ber the  demonstrators.  Usually,  rational  ex- 
planations or  refutations  are  not  supplied. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the  ob- 
servations of  some  representatives  of  the 
mass  media  who  admit  that  television,  radio, 
and  the  press  all  too  frequently  are  guilty  of 
distorting  the  efforts  of  police  to  preserve  law 
and  order  when  confronted  by  large,  hostile 
mobs,  as  was  true  in  Chicago  during  the  re- 
cent Democratic  National  Convention.  These 
media  will  highlight  and  magnify  some  acts 
of  so-called  "police  brutality"  and  completely 
Ignore  or  minimize  the  premeditated  smd 
viclotisly  provocative  acts  of  demonstrators. 

Professional  demagogues,  extremists,  and 
revolutionaries  have  learned  that  the  news 
media — television  In  particular — are  their 
most  effective  weapon  to  gain  notoriety  and 
to  discredit  law  enforcement.  Consequentiy, 
they  make  it  a  practice,  for  the  benefit  of 
television  cameras,  to  try  to  goad  police  Into 
resorting  to  strong  measures  necessary  to 
maintain  effective  control. 

Months  before  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  was  held,  authorities  were  fully 
aware  that  It  was  the  target  for  disruption 
and  violence  on  the  part  of  dissident  groups 
and  individuals  from  all  over  the  country.  It 
was  clear  that  these  dissidents  Intended  to 
deliberately  force  a  direct  hostile  confronta- 
tion with  established  authority.  Pre-Conven- 
tlon  plans  went  so  far  as  to  involve  assassina- 
tion plots  against  Vice  President  Humphrey, 
Senator  McCarthy,  and  some  prominent  Ne- 
groes. It  was  against  this  background  that 
authorities  were  compelled  to  devise  neces- 
sary and  effective  security  precautions. 

During  the  coiirse  of  the  Convention,  dem- 
onstrators taunted  the  police  and  subjected 
them  to  unbelievable  abuse.  Demonstrators 
called  them  "pigs"  and  shouted  obscenities 
at  them,  spit  at  them,  and  threw  bags  of  ex- 
crement and  urine  and  daingerous  objects — 
such  as  golf  balls  with  protruding  nails — at 
them.  Unruly  and  menacing  mobs  gathered, 
intent  on  marching  to  the  International  Am- 
phitheatre and  disrupting  the  Convention.  If 
it  is  true  that  some  Innocent  people  were 
the  victims  of  unnecessary  roughness  on  the 
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part  of  the  police .  It  U  alao  true  that  the 
Chlo«co  police  mat  the  N»tloiua  Ouard  were 
faced  with  vlclotu  attacking  mob*  who  gave 
them  no  altematt'  e  but  to  uae  forao  to  pre- 
Tent  these  mobe  rrom  aooompllahing  their 
deetrucUve  purpoe  «.  It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  au- 
thorltlea  that  unt  er  these  chaotic  clrcuxn- 
stancea — dellberattly  created  by  ruthleaa, 
lawleaa  leaders — tt  s  Convention  waa  not  dis- 
rupted, the  city  m  u  not  paralysed,  not  one 
abot  waa  fired  by  p  >Uce  at  the  demonstrators, 
and  not  one  life  w  u  lost. 

A  seemingly  llm  tless  excess  of  sex,  sadism, 
degeneracy,  and  vl  >lence  Is  only  too  a^iarent 
In  the  offerings  c  f  the  motion  picture  In- 
dustry. One  need  i  only  to  scan  the  lurid 
advertisements  of  surrent  or  coming  film  at- 
tractions. In  som  I  cases,  these  movies  are 
labeled  for  adults  only.  However,  the  Judg- 
ment aa  to  Just  w  lo  la  an  ad\Ut  la  confined 
for  the  most  part  to  the  ticket  saleaman  or 
the  theatre  manag  sr.  A  recent  national  sur- 
vey concludes  that  83  per  cent  of  those  polled 
feel  that  "movies  1 1th  violence  In  them"  are 
major  contributors  to  violence. 

Cheap  novels  an( .  sensual  magaHnei  which 
glorify  sex,  in  botb  Its  nonnal  and  abnormal 
context,  and  moc  c  our  traditional  stand- 
ards of"  morality  i  re  becoming  Increasingly 
prevalenfr  on  the  i  belvee  of  newsstands  and 
bookstores. 

I  have  over  the  years  publicly  opposed  any 
form  of  entertainment  that  glorlflea  violence, 
glamorizes  corruptmn,  and  depicts  criminals 
as  heroes.  No  stanflard  of  decency  can  tol- 
erate the  portrayal  of  gangsters  as  modern- 
3oncede  that  crime  pays, 
ridicule  decency  ai  d  honesty,  or  Justify  the 
conclusion  that  gr  if t  and  corruption  are  to 
be  expected  in  our  i  ociety. 

Properly  and  Iz  telUgently  prepared  mo- 
televlslon  programs  em- 
phasizing that  crli  le  Is  evil  and  brings  mis- 
ery, despair,  and  eiren  death  can  serve  as  a 
gvould-be  criminal.  Such 
presentations,  how  !ver,  should  be  restrained, 
conform  to  rigid  standards  of  good  taste, 
the  portrayal  of  lawless- 
ness In  Its  proper  11  {ht.  The  sound  adage  that 
crime  does  not  pi  f  should  be  Inherent  In 


them. 

Extremism  in  all 


afraid  to  walk  the 
they  be  mugged 
It  cannot  permit  1 


public   leaders   to 


of  the  mass -media  should 


be  avoided.  Certalily,  prompt,  factual,  and 
objective  reporting  of  violent  actions,  such  aa 
riots,  is  desirable  a  id  necessary  so  the  public 
will  be  Informed.  ]  [owever,  overemphasis  on 
the  frenzied  action  i  and  statements  of  pub- 
licity-seeking extrt  mists  and  hate-mongers 
can  only  beget  mc  re  violence.  The  exhorta- 
tion "burn,  baby,  burn"  by  militant  agita- 
tors on  a  televlsio  i  screen  Is  definitely  not 
conducive  to  quell!  ag  a  riot. 

Aa  I  have  said  In  the  past,  strict  adherence 
to  high  journalist!;  principles  Is  a  valuable 
and  essential  publ  Ic  service  in  matters  af- 
fecting public  safet  r. 


CO  «CI.TrSION 


The  foundation  <  if  our  society  la  a  respect 
for  and  an  observapce  of  law  and  order.  The 
of    crime    and    violence 
simply  cannot  be  c4>ndoned  or  tolerated.  The 
United     states     capnot     have     Its     citizens 
streets  of  Its  cities  lest 
beaten  or  even  killed. 
Its  cities  to  be  devastated 


by  looting  and  burning.  It  cannot  allow  its 


race  constantly  the  risk 


of  being  assassinat  ed. 

There  is  no  way,  or  course,  that  crime  and 
violence  can  be  a  mpletely  eliminated.  We 
will  continue  to  lave  crime  and  violence 
In  this  country  ai  d  throughout  the  world, 
because,  unfortunately,  criminal  and  violent 
behavior  is  the  n  iture  of  some  men.  The 
answer  will  be  fou  ad  not  in  band-wringing 
but  in  striving  to  eradi- 
cate the  basic  soui  ;es  of  crime  and  violence 
through  direct,  p(  sltive  measures — such  aa 
I  have  outlined — i:  i  order  to  reduce  lawless- 
ness to  a  minimum 


In  conclusion,  while  there  is  a  vital  ne- 
cessity for  creating  a  Wholesome  social  and 
economic  atmosphere  In  which  all  citizens 
will  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  better 
themselves,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  time- 
proven  deterrents  to  crime  and  violence. 
These  deterrents — the  certainty  of  sure  de- 
tection, swift  apprehension,  and  realistic 
treatment  under  law — are  Indispensable 
weapons  In  the  never-ending  battle  to  pre- 
serve law  and  order  and  decency.  We  need  to 
make  respect  for  law  and  order  the  first  prior- 
ity in  our  national  life,  for  the  rule  of  law  is 
paramount  to  this  Nation's  continued  ex- 
istence. 


STARVATION  IN  NIOERIA-BIAFRA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  re- 
cently issued  a  plea  for  funds  with  which 
to  aid  the  starving  in  Biaf  ra  and  sections 
of  the  eastern  region  of  Nigeria  reoccu- 
pied  by  Federal  troops. 

A  distinguished  team  of  expert  observ- 
ers for  AFSC  returned  from  Biafra  and 
reported  the  truly  horrifying  condition 
of  millions  of  innocents.  Dr.  Christian 
Hansen,  pediatrician  and  staff  physician 
at  Tufts  Health  Center,  visited  hospitals 
in  the  ravaged  area  and  reported  that 
"infant  mortality  at  intake  was  so  acute 
that  doctors  quiclEiy  checked  the  queues 
of  waiting  mothers  and  babies,  seeing 
which  infants  were  so  near  death  that 
they  must  be  moved  to  the  head  of  the 
line." 

Mr.  President,  the  need  of  the  starving 
is  obvious.  Indeed,  it  cries  to  high  heaven 
for  action  on  the  part  of  all  the  world 
community.  And  to  the  degree  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  allow  themselves  to 
be  lulled  by  the  claim  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their 
fellows  is  an  internal  affair,  to  that  de- 
gree will  our  moral  courage  be  bankrupt 
and  our  humane  concern  for  others  a 
thin  veneer.  Our  responsibility  grows 
awesomely  with  the  death  of  each  inno- 
cent man,  woman  and  child. 

In  a  speech  to  the  Senate  yesterday, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  KiNNXDT]  appealed  for  interna- 
tional action  to  meet  the  humanitarian 
needs  in  Biafra  and  Nigeria.  The  Sena- 
tor, with  great  eloquence,  stated  our  own 
and  other  nations'  responsibility  when  he 
said: 

No  one  can  Ignore  the  situation  In  Nige- 
ria— least  of  all  the  combatant  leaders,  no 
matter  how  sophisticated  their  didactics,  or 
how  convincing  their  propaganda,  at  stake 
are  human  lives — Innocent  Uvea — African 
lives — thousands,  even  millions  of  lives — 
whose  deatructlon  will  burden  the  conscience 
of  Nigeria  and  all  mankind  for  generations  to 
come,  unleas  something  more  la  done  to  save 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  associate  myself 
wholeheartedly  with  Senator  Kennedy's 
remarlcs  and  Join  him  in  his  plea  for 
effective  international  action  to  save 
the  starving  and  diseased  of  Nigeria- 
Biafra. 

I  also  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  who  spoke  of  the 
"terrible  genocide  that  is  being  prac- 
ticed on  the  Ibo  tribesmen  in  Biafra." 
Th3  use  of  the  term  "genocide"  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant because  tlie  senior  Senator  from 


Georgia  is  known  for  always  having  the 
facts  before  he  speaks  out  on  an  issue. 

H(H)efully,  the  statements  of  such  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  the  Soiate  will 
be  noted  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  have  hearings  on  the  Genocide 
Convention  and  other  human  rights 
conventions  designed  to  prevent  exactly 
what  we  are  seeing  now  in  Nigeria-Biafra 
and  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  press  statement  issued  by 
the  Friends  Committee  on  behalf  of  the 
Biafra  inspection  team  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

AiiiaucAN  PaiXNOS  Skbvice  CoMMrmx 

An  appeal  for  $300,000,  needed  immediately 
to  buy  food  and  medical  supplies  for  war 
sufferers  In  Nigeria,  Biafra  and  Federally  re- 
occupled  territories  was  launched  today  by 
the  American  Friends  Service  Conunlttee. 

"Help  In  the  next  three  weeks  can  save  the 
lives  of  thousands,"  according  to  Dr.  Chris- 
tian Hansen,  a  member  of  a  three-man  mis- 
sion which  has  been  investigating  reUef  con- 
ditions In  the  war-torn  areas  for  the  AFSC. 
"At  the  same  time  we  must  begin  a  long- 
range  program  to  follow  up  Inunedlate  relief 
or  the  effort  wlU  be  wasted." 

On  the  reconunendation  of  Dr.  Hansen  and 
his  colleagues,  the  AFSC  is  planning  to  send 
two  teams  of  medical  and  relief  workers  to 
the  area.  A  veteran  AFSC  worker,  Bradford 
Abemethy,  Chaplain  of  Rutgers  University, 
and  his  wife  Jean  left  yesterday  for  Lagos, 
Nigeria,  where  they  will  work  to  set  up  the 
new  program.  At  the  same  time  the  AFSC 
Is  recruiting  medical  and  reUef  distribution 
personnel. 

Dr.  Hansen  reported  visiting  one  hospital 
where  Infant  mortality  at  intake  was  so 
acute  that  doctors  quickly  checked  the 
queues  of  waiting  mothers  and  babies,  see- 
ing which  infants  were  so  near  death  that 
they  must  be  moved  to  the  bead  of  the  line. 
Many  of  the  babies  in  hospitals  are  suffering 
from  kwashiorkor,  he  said,  a  disease  of  pro- 
tein deficiency  which  can  be  counteracted  by 
massive  protein  feedings. 

"With  proteins  available.  It  Is  possible  to 
reduce  the  death  rate  significantly,"  Dr.  Han- 
sen said.  "At  one  boepltal  the  death  rate  was 
40  per  cent.  I  was  Impressed  that  they  were 
able  to  save  as  many  aa  60  per  cent  of  these 
Infants." 

In  addition  to  making  recommendations 
to  the  AFSC  for  a  long-term  project,  the 
mission  was  asked  to  dispense  immediate  re- 
lief where  needed.  In  Biafra,  which  they  vis- 
ited on  August  38,  29,  and  30,  the  Quaker 
representatives  made  grants  totalling  $10,000 
to  support  seven  hospital  and  village  feeding 
programs.  In  FederaUy  reoccupied  areas  of 
Nigeria  they  are  delivering  some  $15,000 
worth  of  medical  suppUes  to  clinics  where 
no  other  help  is  avaUable. 

"We  visited  one  cUnlc  where  there  was  not 
so  much  as  one  aspirin  on  the  shelves,"  Dr. 
Hansen  wrote.  "In  another  village,  where 
word  that  a  doctor  was  conUng  was  received 
in  advance,  160  vlUagers  were  lined  up  on  our 
arrival  awaiting  medical  attention." 

The  Quakers  emphasize  that  a  little  help 
goea  a  long  way  in  the  Nlgerla/Blafra  situa- 
tion. In  Bmekuku,  where  they  gave  $1,000  to 
the  Holy  Rosary  Hospital,  the  sum  Is  expected 
to  support  250  babies  for  six  weeks.  At  the 
UmalnUl  Leproey  Settlement,  where  workers 
have  gathered  up  motherless  babies,  a  gift  of 
$1,000  WlU  support  60  babies  for  two  months. 

Orants  were  made  also  in  Ugoto,  Umuabia, 
Ablriba,  and  Awo/Omamma.  All  were  for  the 
feeding  of  babies  or  refugee  children. 
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-r  has  caused  grwit  suffering,  the  Q««ker 
!Llon  reported.  ClvlUana  were  unable  to 
tSTnt  their  seasonal  crops,  and  many  thou- 
Unds  have  fled  their  homes.  Altogether  they 
iamate  there  are  some  800,000  refugees  In 
Mderally  reoccupied  territories.  Others, 
Sught  between  lines,  are  particularly  vul- 
BB»ble.  AU  must  depend  upon  international 
nUef  for  food  and  medical  supplies. 

The  AFSC  representatives  are  working  in 
dose  cooperation  with  the  Nigerian  and  Bla- 
fran  authorities,  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross  and  other  agencies.  In 
Mrrying  out  their  InvestlgaUona  and  formu- 
Isttog  program  recommendations. 

MMobers  of  the  Quaker  mission  include 
Dr  Channlng  Richardson,  professor  of  in- 
ternational affairs  and  chairman  of  the  De- 
nartment  of  Government  at  HamUton  Col- 
late CUnton,  New  York;  and  Dr.  David  Scan- 
iMi '  professor  of  international  education  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and 
director  of  the  Center  for  Education  in  Afri- 
ca Both  are  African  experts.  Dr.  Hansen 
lerves  as  pediatrician  and  staff  physician  at 
the  Tufts  Mississippi  Delta  Medical  Health 

Center.  ^      .     ,  »»,_ 

Dr  Richardson,  who  served  as  head  of  tne 
mission,  arrived  In  Nigeria  July  17  and  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  August  22.  The 
other  two  are  expected  to  return  Septem- 
ber   14. 
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ABE  FORTAS,  CARE  OP  1600  PENN- 
SYLVANIA AVENtJE  NW.,  WASH- 
INGTON,   D.C. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  in  testi- 
mony in  1965  during  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  hearings  on  his  nomina- 
tion as  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Mr.  Abe  Fortas  stated: 

iLlet  me  take  this  opportunity  to  say  to 
you  that  there  are  two  things  that  have  been 
vastly  exaggerated  with  respect  to  me. 

One  Is  the  extent  to  which  I  am  a  Presi- 
dential adviser,  and  the  other  Is  the  extent 
to  which  I  am  a  proficient  violinist.  I  am  a 
very  poor  violinist  but  very  enthuslaatic,  and 
my  relationship  with  the  President  has  been 
exaggerated  out  of  all  connection  with  real- 
ity. (See  page  50  of  the  hearings.) 

During  the  recent  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee hearings  on  his  nomination  as  Chief 
Justice,  Mr.  Fortas  repeated  substantially 
the  same  statwnent.  See  page  168  of  the 
hearings. 

In  the  light  of  this  testimony,  attention 
is  directed  to  the  last  sentence  of  a  bi- 
ographical sketch  of  Mr.  Fortas  which 
was  published  in  the  1965-66  edition  of 
"Who's  Who  in  the  South  and  South- 
west" at  page  319. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  prac- 
tice of  "Who's  Who"  is  to  submit  the 
text  of  each  biographical  sketch  to  the 
individual  for  approval  before  pubUca- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biographical  sketch  of  Mr. 
Fortas,  as  it  appeared  in  the  1965-66  edi- 
tion of  "Who's  Who  in  the  South  and 
Southwest,"  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  biograph- 
ical sketch  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fortas,  Abe,  lawyer,  govt,  ofcl.;  b.  Memphis. 
June  19,  1910;  8.  WUUam  and  Ray  (Berson) 
P.:  A3.,  Southwestern  Coll.,  1930;  LL3..  Yale, 
1933;  m.  Carolyn  Eugenia  Agger,  Jvdy  9,  1935. 
Asst.  prof,  law  Yale,  1933-37;  asst.  chief  Legal 
Dlv.  KJlJl.,  1933-34;  asst.  dlr.,  corporate  re- 
organization study  SEC.  1984-37,  cons.,  1937- 


AVIATION 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  for 
3  or  4  years  I  have  been  taking  the  floor 
at  intervals  to  discuss  with  Senators 
what  seem  to  me  to  be  self-evident  prob- 
lems in  the  aviation  field.  Today  it  seems 
only  timely  that  I  restate  some  of  these 
problems  and  make  some  additional 
comments,  as  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration is  proposing  some  very 
drastic  measures  in  connection  with 
high-density  airports.  These  measures 
will  be  discussed  at  public  hearings  in 
Washington,  D.C,  on  September  25,  26, 
and  October  3,  1968. 

First.  One  of  the  major  problems  for 
discussion  has  been  the  need  to  persuade 
the  FAA  to  issue  an  order  requiring  the 
immediate  installation  of  emergency 
locator  beacons  on  all  new  general  avia- 
tion aircraft,  and  on  all  general  aviation 
aircraft  presently  in  use  within  a  definite 
time  limit.  The  reasons  behind  my  con- 
cern should  be  self-evident. 

FY)r  years  we  have  been  sending  people 
out  to  look  for  downed  aircraft  where 
the  sole  searching  device  is  the  skill  of 
the  pilot  and  the  accuracy  of  his  eye- 
sight. This  has  not  proved  very  effective 
in  locating  the  aircraft,  and  it  has  been 
exorbitantly  expensive  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  lives  lost  despite  the  best 
efforts  of  our  dedicated  Civil  Air  Patrol 
and  air  rescue  groups. 

In  the  last  5  years,  preceding  January 
1  1968.  60  general  aviation  aircraft  have 
crashed  in  the  conthiental  United  States 
and  Alaska.  These  aircraft  are  still  miss- 
ing and  have  never  been  found.  In  the 
last  2  of  these  years.  32  additional  air- 
craft were  missing  for  more  than  3  days, 
and  40  aircraft  were  missing  for  periods 
ranging  from  1  to  3  days.  The  map  which 
I  prepared  for  a  speech  on  this  subject, 
made  before  the  Radio  Technical  Com- 
mission for  Aeronautics  in  Washington, 
D.C,  on  April  3,  1968,  indicates  clearly 
that  these  aircraft  were  lost  in  all  comers 
of  the  continental  United  States  and 
were  not  losses  limited  to  "mountainous 
areas,  large  bodies  of  water,  or  sparsely 
settled  areas"  as  suggested  by  the  FAA 
in  connection  with  a  proposed  notice  of 
rulemaking  on  this  subject. 

Aerospace  Rescue  and  Recovery  Serv- 
ice records  show  that  for  the  5-year 
period  a  total  of  215,404  hours  of  search 
had  been  conducted.  Of  this  total,  nearly 
two-thirds  were  flown  by  the  CivU  Air 


Patrol.  Over  79,000  hours  were  flown  by 
the  Coast  Guard  and  others.  During  the 
last  3  years,  these  same  records  show 
that  two  Civil  Air  Patrol  aricraft  and 
four  lives  were  lost  during  the  search 
missions.  In  my  own  State  of  Colorado, 
during  1967,  we  conducted  13  search  mis- 
sions for  missing  aircraft  at  an  average 
cost  of  awjroximately  $2,900  per  search. 
It  seems  apparent  to  me  that  an  order 
requiring   the   installation   of   low-cost 
crash-proof  locator  beacons  would  not 
only  save  mlUlons  of  dollars,  but  would 
also  save  lives  of  those  who  initially  sur- 
vive a  crash,  and  the  Uves  of  rescue  pilots 
and  groimd  search  crews.  It  would  be  ac- 
complished with  minimal  expense  to  the 
FAA,  an  added  expense  to  each  general 
aviation  aircraft  owner  estimated  be- 
tween $50  and  $200  per  aircraft,  and 
with  an  enormous  savings  in  personal 
and  family  suffering  and  loss. 

Recently  the  FAA  attempted  an  ex- 
periment by  drwping  an  experimental 
beacon  in  the  mountainous  area  sur- 
rounding Aspen.  Colo.  This  beacon  trans- 
mitted on  three  frequencies:  121.5,  120.5, 
and  243.  The  former  two  frequencies  are 
high  frequencies  and  very  few  aircraft 
except  certain  FAA  rescue  planes  have 
direction  finders  which  can  home  on  that 
frequency.  Military  aircraft  monitor  243 
and  rescue  aircraft  equipped  with  auto- 
matic direction  Anders  can  also  home  on 
it.  By  chance,  it  happened  that  I  was 
flying  to  Aspen  the  day  this  test  occurred. 
Having  heard  of  the  test,  I  turned  my 
high-frequency  radio  receiver  to  121.5 
and  by  simply  using  volume  control  and 
without  a  direction  finder  was  able  to 
pinpoint  the  locator  beacon  within  18 
minutes  after  the  time  I  first  received 
the  signal.  A  CAP  plane  which  had  simply 
been  notified  that  an  aircraft  was  down 
somewhere  tjetween  Denver  and  Aspen 
took  oft  from  Denver  and,  within  a  very 
short   time — ^less   than    IV2    hours— in- 
cluding the  flying  time  to  Aspen,  had 
pinpointed  the  simulated  wreck  and  re- 
ported it  to  ground  rescue  crews.  This 
dramatic  test  should  be  compared  fav- 
orably with  the  solid  week  of  searcWng 
which  went  into  that  same  area  before 
Dr.  Lovelace's  plane  was  found  some  2 '2 
years  ago.  Since  the  medical  evidence 
showed  that  the  doctor  and  other  mem- 
bers of  that  tragic  flight  had  survived 
the  emergency  landing,  a  locator  beacon 
might  well  have  saved  them  and  saved 
for  our  coimtry  his  tremendous  scientific 
abiUty. 

It  is,  Mr.  President,  past  time  that  the 
FAA  take  action  in  this  field  in  order  to 
eliminate  costly  and  unnecessary  rescue 
efforts  to  save  lives  and  to  diminish  the 
risk  of  the  present  aircraft  rescue  efforts. 
I  will  continue  to  place  the  blame  on 
the  leadership  of  the  FAA.  The  FAA  has 
the  power  and  the  technical  ability  to 
evaluate  beacons.  It  has  authority  to  is- 
sue the  order,  and  further  delay  in  for- 
mulating this  ruling  can  only  result  in 
increased  loss  of  lives  and  money,  and 
increased  dangers  to  the  rescue  units. 
The  need  for  this  can  be  poignantly  sum- 
marized in  the  foUowing  letter  to  Aero 
West  magazine  from  the  wife  of  a  former 
pilot  operating  out  of  Guimison.  Colo.: 
Dxaa  EDrxoB :  You  can  remove  my  husband's 
name  from  your  sample  copy  malltog  list. 
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Perhaps  an  iven  more  dramatic  note 
can  be  found  J  n  a  diary,  of  Dtb.  Miller 
and  Qulnn,  whoee  plane  went  down  on 
February  21,  1B59,  but  which  was  not 
found  until  Ml  ly  5  of  that  year,  when 
both,  of  course  were  dead.  Dr.  Miller's 
diary  closM  w|tti  the  following  state 
ment: 
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made.  I  would  dte  as  objections  four  main 
points: 

(1)  Kxeeuive  Traffic— Knr  slnoe  the  Jat 
aervlce  waa  Inaugurated  we  have  had  acme 
fairly  extensive  Instrument  flying  condltlona. 
It  aeems  apparent  (and  probably  neceaaary 
becauae  of  the  nature  of  Jets)  that  Jet  tralBo 
be  given  priority  landing  clearances  and. 
hence,  the  turbo-prop  and  prop  airplanes  re- 
main  In  holding  patterns  for  unconscionably 
long  periods.  In  a  number  of  en  see  that  I  am 
personally  aware  of,  the  difficulty  Is  getting 
clearance  through  ATC  has  been  such  that 
Eastern  shuttle  flights  were  delayed  over  two 
hours,  flrst  by  delayed  clearances  and  sec- 
ondly by  delayed  landing  patterns.  The  same 
situation  occurred  on  May  9  on  an  Electra 
turbo  flight  orlglnaUng  in  Milwaukee. 

It  becomes  almost  self-evident  that  a  pri- 
vate aircraft  leaving  from  the  northeast  with 
a  destination  of  Washington  should  not  even 
attempt  this  unless  they  have  as  much  as  five 
to  six  hours  range  In  order  to  compensate 
for  holding  patterns.  A  few  years  ago,  prior 
to  jet  arrivals.  It  took  me  tliree  hours  and 
forty-flve  minutes  from  the  time  of  obtain- 
ing an  Instrument  clearance  over  the  Hudson 
River  north  of  New  York  to  the  VOR  West- 
minster Station  at  which  point  I  was  vectored 
out  of  trafllc  and  sent  to  Baltimore.  On  that 
occasion,  one  of  the  causes  for  delay  was  an 
approach  radar  out  of  service. 

The  present  situation,  with  all  radara 
working  and  with  Jet  traSlc  receiving  prior- 
ity and  further  congesting  the  air  space, 
makes  travel  on  prop  and  tiirbo  prop  air- 
craft difficult  In  the  extreme  from  a  time- 
table point  of  view. 

(2)  Aro<se — Our  home  Is  located  at  1801 
46th  Street,  N.W.,  near  the  comer  of  Tox- 
hall  and  Reservoir  Road.  Georgetown  Res- 
ervoir, lying  Just  to  the  west  of  us,  la  the 
normal  -  visual  reference  for  traffic  from  the 
northwest  to  northeast  sector,  and  heaven 
knows  It  was  bad  enough  when  reetrlcted  as 
before.  At  the  present  time,  with  Jet  traffic 
added,  it  makes  any  kind  of  outdoor  oon- 
versaUon  completely  Impossible,  and  I  say 
this  keeping  in  mind  that  I  bad  been 
brought  up  around  airports  all  my  life.  It  is 
impoeslble  to  sit  In  our  living  room  and  have 
a  discussion  with  any  door  or  window  open 
and  without  being  Interrupted  almost  every 
two  minutes.  It  Is,  of  course,  particularly  bad 
at  the  heavy  traffic  hours  from  6:00  to  8:00 
p.m.,  the  usual  time  when  people  try  to  get 
together  during  the  evening.  We  purchased 
the  house  recognizing  the  problem  insofar  as 
previous  traffic  Is  concerned,  but  we  had  no 
conception  that  Jets  might  be  added  to  It. 

(3)  Depreciation  of  Dullet — In  my  opin- 
ion, Dulles  Airport  Is  one  of  the  best  In  the 
country  and  one  of  the  most  forward  looking. 
It  could  be  improved  by  a  system  which 
would  permit  use  of  buses  which  would 
hitch  onto  a  high-speed  monorail  and  bring 
passengers  to  and  from  the  center  of  town 
with  baggage  being  subject  to  pickup  either 
at  the  airport  or  at  a  central  offlce  In  town. 
Nevertheless,  there  la  room  for  greatly  ex- 
panded operations.  It  la  designed  for  a  jet 
field  and  over  a  period  of  time  Jet  national 
and  International  traffic  will  undoubtedly 
continue  to  grow.  It  Is  equally  apparent  to 
me,  as  I  am  sure  It  Is  to  you,  that  schedules 
will  sharply  decrease  out  of  Dulles  as  the  Jet 
traffic  moves  Into  National  where  It  Is  closer 
to  town. 

(4)  General  Aviation — Until  the  advent  of 
a  large  number  of  jets  at  National,  general 
aviation  facilities  were  difficult  but  perfectly 
usable.  In  the  air  and  on  the  ground  there 
was  the  usual  Intermix  of  planes  as  fast  as 
an  Electra  and  as  slow  as  a  single-engine 
Cessna.  Theae  could  be  and  were  handled 
adequately  and.  In  fact,  very  capably  by  your 
TVafflc  Information  Service  and  your  very 
akUlful  tower  operators.  With  the  advent  of 
jets,  a  whoUy  dlOerent  picture  la  preaented 
to  the  general  aviation  field.  Even  thla  would 


not  be  ao  bad  U  the  cbannela  of  approach  to 
National  were  not  so  clrcumacrlbed  because 
of  security  measures  and  the  relatively  small 
slxe  of  the  field.  Even  on  the  ground  it  i» 
difficult  to  get  adequate  parking  and  certainly 
the  terminal  facUltlea  for  general  aviation 
are  not  worthy  of  the  scope  of  this  activity. 
Moat  Of  the  general  aviation  planes  baaed  at 
National  are  used  for  business  purpoaea  as 
well  aa  for  pleasure.  They  are  owned  by  busi- 
ness executives.  Members  of  Congress,  pro- 
fessional personnel,  governmental  employees, 
and  aviation  enthuaiasts  of  all  descriptions, 
and  there  Is  an  enormous  amount  of  tran- 
sient business  In  executive-type  aircraft.  The 
solution  to  this  problem  coiUd  probably  b« 
found  If  Boiling  Field  were  reopened  either 
for  general  aviation  or  for  the  alrlinea.  but 
unleaa  something  of  this  kind  U  done  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  will  be  faced  with  some 
very  serious  accidents  before  too  long,  de- 
spite the  skills  of  your  tower  operators. 

I  have  tried  to  outline  the  four  major  cate- 
gorlee  of  problems  with  some  care.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  the  thoughts  expressed  are  help- 
ful rather  than  destructive.  It  Is  equally  my 
hope  that  you  wUl  review  this  situation 
again,  aa  I  personally  feel  that  It  is  so  seri- 
ous that  there  may  be  need  for  Congreeaional 
review  of  the  policy  In  the  event  that  execu- 
tive redirection  fails  to  occur 
Sincerely. 

Prraa  H.  Dominick. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  DOItONICK.  Mr.  President,  prior 
to  that  time.  I  had  suggested  to  Mr. 
McKee  that  he  consider  the  possibility 
of  having  all  commercial  jet  aircraft 
operated  from  Dulles  or  Friendship, 
which  airports  are  specifically  con- 
structed to  take  care  of  this  tra£Sc. 

It  seemed  obvious  to  me  that  National 
Airport,  designed  and  constructed  many 
years  ago  for  propeller-driven  aircraft, 
and  located  in  an  area  surrounded  by 
residential  and  restricted  zones,  should 
not  be  used  for  jet  aircraft  as  long  as 
other,  better  facilities  were  available  in 
the  area.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  McKee  dis- 
carded this  advice  and  we  are  now  faced 
with  a  proliferation  of  trafBc  over  the 
Capitol  which  has  not  only  created  air 
hazards  but  has  given  rise  to  angry  pro- 
tests against  the  noise  level  and  a  decided 
Increase  in  air  pollution.  The  PAA  pro- 
poses to  remedy  this  by  a  series  of  re- 
strictive conditions  on  landings  at  Na- 
tional Airport  which  would  have  the 
general  effect  of  leaving  Washington 
National  to  the  tender  mercies  of  tht 
airlines  and  eliminating  approximately 
90  percent  of  general  aviation  filghts 
into  Washington  National. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making which  includes  these  restrictions 
may  be  published  at  this  point  in  my 
remarics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notice 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(14  CFR  Part  93:  Docket  No.  9113: 

Notice   68-20) 

High  DxNsrrY  TuArnc  AnpoRTS — Notice  o» 

Proposed  Rvlemaking  and  Notice  or  Ptb- 

ur  Hkarino 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  U 
considering  amendments  to  Part  93  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Regiilatlons  that  would 
preacrlbe  special  air  traffic  rules  and  other 
requirements  for  operations  to  or  from  air- 
ports designated  in  that  part  aa  high  density 
traffic  airports. 

Interested  persons  are  invited  to  partlcl- 
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pate  in  the  making  of  the  proposed  rule  by 
submitting  such  written  daU,  views,  or  argu- 
ments as  they  may  deaire.  Communications 
should  Identify  the  regulatory  docket  or 
notice  number  and  be  submitted  in  dupli- 
cate to:  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel.  Attention: 
Rules  Docket  OC-24.  800  Independence 
Avenue  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20690. 

In  addition  to  this  notice,  the  agency  wlU 
bold  a  public  hearing  at  9:30  e.m.,  Wednes- 
day, September  26,  1968,  at  Federal  Office 
Building  lOA,  800  Independence  Avenue  SW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20S90,  to  receive  the  views 
of  all  interested  persons  on  the  high  density 
traffic  alrp<»-ts  regulatory  proposal.  Inter- 
ested persons  are  Invited  to  attend  the  hear- 
ing and  present  oral  or  written  statements 
on  the  matters  set  forth  herein  which  will 
be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  hearing. 
Any  person  who  wishes  to  make  an  oral 
statement  at  the  hearing  should  notify  the 
agency  by  September  18.  1968,  stating  the 
amount  of  time  requested  for  his  statement. 
All  information  presented  at  the  hearing  and 
all  conmiunlcations  received  by  October  9, 
1968.  will  be  considered  by  the  Administrator 
before  taking  action  on  the  proposed  rule. 
The  proposal  contained  In  this  notice  may 
be  changed  In  the  light  of  the  comments 
and  information  received.  All  comments 
submitted  will  be  available,  both  before  and 
after  the  closing  date  for  comments.  In  the 
Rules  Docket  for  examination  by  Interested 
persons. 

The  hearing  wiU  be  an  informal  hearing 
conducted  by  a  designated  representative  of 
the  agency  under  i  11.33  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Regulations.  It  wlU  not  be  a  judicial 
or  evidentiary  type  hearing  so  there  will  be 
no  cross-examination  of  persons  fo'esenting 
statements.  After  all  initial  statements  have 
been  completed,  those  persons  who  wish  to 
make  rebuttal  statements  will  be  given  an 
opportiinlty  to  do  so  In  the  same  order 
in  which  they  made  their  initial  statements. 

A  transcript  of  the  liearlng  will  be  made; 
anyone  may  buy  a  copy  of  the  transcript 
from  the  reporter. 

Delays  of  varying  magnitude  are  en- 
countered at  many  terminal  areas,  par- 
ticularly at  New  York,  Chicago.  Waalilngton, 
Boston,  BUaml.  Loe  Angeles.  San  Francisco, 
and  Atlanta.  The  situations  at  New  York. 
Chicago,  and  Washington  are  the  most 
critical.  Congestion  at  these  terminals  fre- 
quently requires  the  In^wsltlon  of  traffic 
flow  restrictions  creating  backup  delays 
throughout  the  air  transportation  system. 

A  reduction  In  air  traffic  delays  can  be  ac- 
complished only  by  increasing  the  capacity 
of  the  system  or  decreasing  the  demands 
placed  upon  It.  Certain  changes  in  air  traf- 
fic and  airport  procedures  and  practices  are 
already  planned  by  the  FAA  to  Increase  air- 
craft handling  capacity.  These  changes  in- 
clude the  postponement  of  the  commission- 
ing of  new  towers  at  noncritlcal  locations; 
the  elimination  of  precision  approach  radar 
service  at  some  locations;  the  reduction  in 
hours  of  tower  operation  from  24  to  16  .tt 
lower  level  activity  locations;  the  reduction 
In  the  hours  of  operation  of  a  number  of 
flight  service  stations;  the  curtailment  of 
VFR  flight  plan  services;  and  the  reaUocation 
of  p>06itlons.  freed  by  these  changes,  to  those 
facilities  now  experiencing  congestion  prob- 
lems. In  addition,  the  FAA  is  initiating  ac- 
celerated and  more  effective  recruiting  and 
training  programs  for  air  traffic  controllers. 

The  agency  la  also  reviewing  current  "ad- 
ditional" services  provided  by  Its  air  traffic 
control  system,  with  a  view  toward  possible 
curtailment  or  at>olltlon  of  some  of  those 
services  which  are  not  directly  related  to  the 
separation  of  IFR  traffic.  These  actions  would 
be  taken  to  reduce  the  work  load  on  con- 
trollers and  permit  greater  concentration  on 
the  movement  and  separation  of  traffic.  The 
so-called  "flow  control  system",  which  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  FAA  air  traffic  control 


system,  is  Iseing  refined  and  Improved  as  part 
of  an  Internal  effort  by  the  agency  to  more 
effectively  and  equitably  regulate  the  flow 
of  air  traffic.  This  revamping  of  the  flow  con- 
trol system  wlU  be  completed  and  placed  in 
operation  within  the  next  month. 

Despite  these  Improvements,  FAA  beUeves 
that  regulatory  action  must  be  taken  to  al- 
leviate congestion.  Initially,  the  proposed 
regulatory  actions  would  be  directed  to  the 
Chicago.  New  York,  and  Washington  areas. 
However,  as  congestion  and  delay  mcreases  In 
other  areas,  regulatory  control  of  demand 
would  be  extended  aa  appropriate. 

In  arriving  at  the  proi>osala  contained  In 
this  notice,  the  FAA  has  consulted  with  In- 
dustry organizations  representing  all  major 
segments  of  aviation.  A  series  of  meetings  has 
been  held  with  representatives  of  these  or- 
ganizations and  their  comments  and  sug- 
gestions have  been  very  helpful  to  the  FAA 
In  the  development  of  this  notice.  The  air- 
port operators  concerned  have  also  been  con- 
sulted In  determining  the  allocation  of  oper- 
ations at  the  airports. 

The  substance  of  the  regulatory  action 
would  consist  of  the  following  amendments 
to  Part  93  of  the  Federal  AvlaUon  Regula- 
tions: 

1.  Initially,  Jotin  F.  Kennedy.  LaOuardia, 
Newark,  O'Hare.  and  Washington  National 
Airports  would  be  designated  as  high  rlensity 
traffic  airports.  At  each  of  these  airports  a 
fixed  number  of  IFR  operations  (takeoSs 
and  landings)  per  hour  would  be  allocated 
for  reservationa. 

In  arriving  at  the  number  of  IFR  opera- 
tions reservations  proposed  for  each 
designated  high  density  traffic  airport,  the 
FAA  considered  a  number  of  variable  fac- 
tors Including  airport  ground  facilities, 
weather  conditions,  noise  abatement  proce- 
dures, aircraft  mix,  uniformity  of  flow,  run- 
vmy  combinations,  and  the  availabUlty  of 
alternative  airports.  Kennedy,  La  Ouardia, 
Newark.  O'Hare,  and  Washington  National 
Airports  would  be  aUocated  80.  60,  60.  136. 
and  60  operations  per  hour,  respectively.  The 
specified  figures  are  in  excess  of  the  capacities 
of  the  airports  to  handle  IFR  traffic  In  IFR 
conditions.  They  are  selected  on  the  basis 
that  operations  in  these  amounts,  and  addi- 
tional operations,  may  be  handled  when 
weather  conditions  are  better  than  IFR.  It 
is  believed  preferable  to  fix  the  number  of 
aUowable  reservations  in  the  higher  amounts, 
with  the  necessity  of  accepting  traffic  delays 
m  IFR  conditions,  rather  than  employing 
lower  figures,  more  representative  of  IFR 
capacity,  which  might  result  in  unused 
capacity  during  good  weather  condltlona. 
These  allocations  would  be  specified  in  Part 
93  of  the  FARs  as  shown  in  {  93.123  of  this 
proposal. 

2.  The  proposed  regulation  would  also  al- 
locate the  reservations  among  the  various 
classes  of  airport  users.  These  aUocatlons 
would  be  fixed  only  after  additional  con- 
sultation with  the  airport  operators  involved 
and  the  several  classes  of  users  and  consid- 
eration of  the  comments  and  views  provided 
by  all  aviation  Interests  in  response  to  this 
notice  and  in  the  hearing.  The  tentative  al- 
locations, on  which  comment  is  invited  at 
this  time,  are  specified  in  !  93.123. 

Allocations  of  IFR  reservations  would  be 
made  to  three  classes  of  iisers:  (l)  scheduled 
air  carriers  except  air  taxis;  (2)  scheduled 
air  taxis;  and  (3)  aU  other  aircraft  opera- 
tors. In  addition,  scheduled  air  taxis  would 
be  granted  any  reservations  not  taken  by  the 
scheduled  air  carriers.  In  the  event  the  total 
reservations  allocated  for  the  scheduled  air 
carrier  and  scheduled  air  taxi  operationa  were 
not  taken  by  those  oijeratlons  for  any  hour, 
the  remaining  reservations  would  be  avail- 
able for  other  operations,  principally,  gen- 
eral aviation.  Accordingly.  IFR  general  avia- 
tion would  be  limited  to  the  flguree  specified 
for  "other"  operationa  only  when  the  other 


classes  of  users  take  all  their  allocated  res- 
ervations. 

Prior  departure  or  arrival  reaervationa 
would  be  required  for  each  flight  operated 
IFR  to  or  from  a  designated  high  density 
traffic  airport.  Reservations  will  be  granted 
by  ATO  within  the  limits  of  the  IFR  opera- 
tiona allocated  in  Part -93  for  the  particular 
airport.  Air  carriers  would  be  able  to  obtain 
these  reservations  by  publication  of  the  flight 
schedules:  Provided,  That  the  flight  sched- 
ules are  within  the  air  carrier  allocations. 

Other  operators  would  contact  the  nearest 
Fight  Service  Station  by  radio,  phone,  in  per- 
son, or  any  other  available  means.  Each  one 
would  furnish  his  estimated  time  of  arrival 
at  or  departure  from  the  high  density  edrport 
involved.  In  the  case  of  a  fUght  from  one 
high  density  traffic  airport  to  another,  both 
arrival  and  departure  times  would  be  fur- 
nished. His  request  would  be  processed 
through  existing  agency  conunuxUcatlons  and 
the  FSS  would  advise  him  either  of  the  ap- 
proval or  the  nearest  available  reservation. 
For  flights  between  two  high  density  air- 
ports, approved  reservations  for  the  takeoff 
and  arrival  would  have  to  be  obtained  prior 
to  takeoff.  After  receipt  of  the  approval,  the 
operator  would  file  an  IFR  flight  plan  m  the 
usual  manner.  If  the  operator  subeequently 
determines  not  to  use  his  approved  reserva- 
tion, he  should  cancel  it  at  the  nearest  ATC 
facility.  An  approved  reservation  would  not 
constitute  a  warranty  against  traffic  delays. 
Under  the  proposed  regulation,  the  use  and 
cancellation  of  approved  reservations  would 
be  on  the  honor  system.  In  the  event  opera- 
tions under  the  regulation,  if  adopted,  dem- 
onstrate the  necessity  for  more  stringent  pro- 
visions or  sanctions,  these  would  be  added  to 
the  regulation.  

3.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  IFR 
operations  allocated  for  the  high  density  traf- 
fic airports,  aircraft  operating  under  an  I^R 
allocated  reservation  would  be  required  to  be 
capable  of  maintaining  an  airspeed  of  not 
less  than  150  knote  while  under  control  juris- 
diction of  the  approach  control  ATC  facility. 
In  addition,  all  aircraft  operating  IFR  to  or 
from  a  high  density  traffic  airport  would  have 
to  be  equipped  with  an  operable  coded  radar 
beacon  transponder  having  at  least  a  Mode 
A/3  64  code  capablUty  replying  to  Mode  A/3 
Interrogation  with  the  code  specifled  by  ATC; 
and  have  a  second  pUot. 

4.  Operations  In  excess  of  the  number  allo- 
cated for  reservation  at  a  particular  high 
density  traffic  airport  would  also  be  permitted 
under  additional  reservations  granted  by 
ATC.  These  would  be  appUed  for  under  the 
procedures  applicable  to  the  aUocated  reser- 
vations and  would  be  granted  when,  due  to 
weather  or  other  factors,  the  operation  could 
be  accommodated  without  adverse  effect  on 
the  allocated  operations  for  the  particular 
alrpcnt.  The  excess  operations  may  be  IFR.  or 
VFR,  i.e.,  ceiling  of  at  least  1,000  feet  and 
visibility  of  3  miles  reported  at  the  high 
density  traffic  airport.  Aircraft  authorized  to 
operate  VFR  on  this  basis  need  not  meet  the 
performance  capabilities,  flight  crew  and 
equipment  requirements  prescribed  for  the 
allocated  operations. 

If  the  appropriate  airport  and  air  traffic 
facilities  are  available,  STOL,  VTOL,  heli- 
copter, and  other  operations  would  be  accom- 
modated where  possible  to  do  so  without 
interference  vrith  the  aircraft  operationa 
under  allocated  reservations.  These  excepted 
operations  would  be  accommodated  on  a  pro- 
cedural basis  by  agreement  between  aircraft 
and  airport  operators  and  the  appropriate 
ATC  facility.  The  agreement  may  relieve  the 
operator  from  the  requirements  of  Subpart 
K. 

The  proposed  aUocatlons  of  reservations  re- 
flect the  obligaticn  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  provide  for  efficient  utiliza- 
tion of  the  airspace  and  recognize  the  vital 
role  of  the  certificated  common  carriers' 
sohediUed  operations  in  air  transportation. 
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For  example,  these  air  oarrler  operations 
would  be  give)  i  all  of  the  allocated  reserva- 
tlona  during  tl  e  peak  trafflo  bo\irs  of  S  pjn. 
to  8  pjn.  at  K  innedy  intematloiMU  Airport. 
The  proposal  n  cognise*  a  greater  priority  for 
scheduled  air  t  izl  operators  m  they  are  also 
common  carrlei  a  of  the  public.  TIm  proposal 
takes  into  accot  int  the  relative  Inflexibility  of 
scheduled  operitlons  compared  to  unsched- 
uled operatloni ,  The  proposal  accommodates 
all  classes  of  laers  and  no  one  would  be 
totally  denied  Mcess  to  any  of  the  named 
airports.  The  pi  oposed  restrictions  will  affect 
all  users  If  adop  ted. 

The  proposed  distribution  would  require  a 
reduction  in  scb  eduled  certificated  air  carrier 
flights  during  c<  rtaln  hours.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  the  affectet  carriers  will  reach  voluntary 
agreements  as  t  >  how  that  reduction  will  be 
accomplished,  b\  ibject  to  any  ClvU  Aeronau- 
tics Board  requi  'cments. 

In  consideratl  )n  of  the  foregoing.  It  Is  pro- 
posed to  amend  Part  93  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Regulation  i  as  hereinafter  set  forth : 

1.  Amend  S  93  1  by  adding  a  new  paragraph 
(e)  to  read  as  f  >lIows: 


CU  a  of  user 


Schsdultd  lir  carriers 

Scheduled  tir  taxis 

Otbtr 


Hicspt  air  taxis. 


i  93.1    Applicability. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(e)  Subpart  K  of  this  part  designates  high 
density  traffic  airports  and  prescribes  air 
traffic  rules  and  other  requirements  for  oper- 
ating aircraft  to  or  from  those  airports. 

2.  By  adding  a  new  Subpart  K  to  read  as 
follows : 

stTBFAar  K — RICH  OKNsrrr  numc  Aimpoars 
{  93.121    Applicability. 

This  subpart  designates  high  density  traffic 
airports  and  prescribes  the  aircraft  equip- 
ment and  performance  requirements,  pilot 
requirements,  and  air  traffic  rules  for  operat- 
ing aircraft  to  or  from  those  airports. 
i  93.123    High  density  traffic  airports. 

(a)  Bach  of  the  following  airports  Is  desig- 
nated as  a  high  density  traffic  airport  and, 
except  as  provided  In  i  93.129  and  paragraph 
(b)  of  this  section,  Is  limited  to  the  hourly 
nimiber  of  allocated  IFR  operations  (take- 
offs  and  landings)  that  may  be  reserved  for 
the  specified  classes  of  users  for  that  air- 
port: 


IFR  operation*  per  hour 


JohnF. 
Kannsdy 
Airport 


LaGuardia 
Airport 


Newarli 
Airport 


O'Hara 
Airport 


Washinfton 
Airport 


70 
S 
5 


6 
6 


40 
10 
10 


115 
10 
10 


40 
8 

12 


(b)  The  allocations  of  reservations  imder 
paragraph  (a)  3f  this  section  among  the 
several  classes  of  users  do  not  apply  12 
midnight  to  6  am.  local  time,  but  the  total 
hourly  llmltatlcn  remains  applicable.  The 
allocations  of  r(  servatlons  under  paragraph 
(a)  of  this  sectlc  a  at  John  F.  Kennedy  Airport 
do  not  apply  fro  n  5  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  local  time. 
Diu^ng  thoee  ho  jrs.  the  total  80  reservations 
are  allocated  to  icheduled  air  carriers  except 
air  taxis.  In  the  :ase  of  Washington  National 
Airport  only,  tie  allocation  of  40  reserva- 
tions under  paiagraph  (a)  of  this  section 
does  not  lnclud<  extra  sections  of  scheduled 
air  carrier  flights  which  may  be  conducted 
without  regard  1  o  the  limitation  of  40  reser- 
vations. Any  n  servatlon  under  paragraph 
(a)  of  this  sectlc  a  allocated  to,  but  not  taken 
by,  scheduled  al  ■  carrier  operations  Is  avail- 
able for  a  sched  iled  air  taxi  operation.  Any 
reservation  under  paragraph  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion allocated  to  but  not  taken  by,  a  sched- 
uled air  carrier  <  >f  scheduled  air  taxi  opera- 
tion Is  available  for  other  operations. 
1 93.135  Arrival  or  departure  reservation 
and  f  Ight  plan. 
Unless  otherwlie  authorized  by  ATO  In  a 
letter  of  agreeirent  under  193.129(c).  no 
person  may  open  te  an  aircraft  to  or  from  an 
airport  deslgnat^  as  high  density  traffic 
airport  unless — 

(a)  He  has  reoblved  for  that  operation  an 
arrival  or  departure  reservation  from  ATC; 
and 

(b)  He  has  fll«d  under  an  IFR  or  VFR  flight 
plan  for  that  oporatlon. 

i  93.127    Alrcraf  ;  and  pilot  requirements. 

(a)  Unless  otierwlse  authorized  by  ATC 
In  a  letter  of  a  Tcement  under  {93.129(c), 
no  person  may  o  lerate  an  aircraft  IFR  to  or 
from  a  high  dfpalty  traffic  airport  unless 
the  aircraft — 

(1)  Is  equipped  with  an  operable  coded 
radar  beacon  ti  tnsponder  having  at  least 
a  Mode  A/8  64  :ode  capability,  replying  to 
Mode  A/S  Intent  gallon  with  the  code  speci- 
fied by  ATC,  and 

(2)  Has  a  mllamum  flight  crew  of  two 


pUots. 
(b)  No  person 


may  operate  an  aircraft  to 


a  high  density  tn  iBc  airport  under  a  reserva- 


tion allocated  In  i  93.123  unless  the  aircraft 
Is  capable  of  maintaining  an  airspeed  of  not 
less  than  150  knots  while  under  the  control 
jurisdiction  of  the  ATC  approach  control 
facility  for  that  airport. 
i  93.129    Additional  operations. 

(a)  IFR.  The  operator  of  an  aircraft  may 
take  off  or  land  the  aircraft  under  IFR  at 
a  designated  high  density  traffic  airport  with- 
out regard  to  the  maximum  number  of  oper- 
ations allocated  for  that  airport  If  he  obtains 
a  departure  or  arrival  reservation,  as  appro- 
priate, from  ATC.  The  reservation  Is  granted 
by  ATC  whenever  the  aircraft  may  be  accom- 
modated without  adverse  effect  on  the  op- 
erations allocated  for  the  airport  for  which 
the  reservation  is  requested. 

(b)  VFR.  The  operator  of  an  aircraft  may 
take  off  or  land  the  aircraft  under  VFR  at  a 
designated  high  density  traffic  airport  if  he 
obtains  a  departure  or  arrival  reservation,  as 
appropriate,  from  ATC.  The  reservation  Is 
granted  by  ATC  whenever  the  aircraft  may 
be  accommodated  without  adverse  effect  on 
the  operations  allocated  for  the  airport  for 
which  the  reservation  is  requested  and  the 
celling  at  the  airport  is  at  least  1.000  feet  and 
the  ground  visibility  reported  at  the  airport 
Is  at  least  3  miles.  A  VFR  operation  con- 
ducted under  this  paragraph  (b)  Is  not  re- 
quired to  comply  with  the  aircraft  and  pilot 
requirements  of  $  93.127. 

(c)  Operations  under  letters  of  agreement. 
The  operator  of  an  aircraft  may  take  off  or 
land  the  aircraft  under  either  IFR  or  VFR 
at  a  designated  high  density  traffic  airport 
If  he  operates  the  aircraft  without  Interfer- 
ence to  any  other  aircraft  operation  and  the 
operation  Is  under  the  terms  of  a  letter  of 
agreement  with  the  airport  management  and 
the  appropriate  ATC  facility.  An  operation 
conducted  under  this  paragraph  (c)  Is  not 
required  to  comply  with  the  aircraft  and 
pilot  requirement  of  t  93.127  except  to  the 
extent  specified  in  the  applicable  letter  of 
agreement. 

These  amendments  to  Part  93  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Regulations  are  proposed  un- 
der the  authority  of  sections  103,  307(a), (b), 
and  (c),  313(a) ,  and  601  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1968  (49  U.S.C.  1303.  1348  (a), 
(b),  and  (c),  1364(a),  and  1421). 


Issued  on  September  3,   1968,   In  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  D.  Thomas, 
Acting  Administrator 

|FJt.    Doc.    68-10828;    FUed,    Sept.   4,    1968 
10:33  ajn.) 

Mr.  DOBONICK.  Mr.  President,  It 
seems  apparent  to  me  that  this  proposed 
rule  was  put  together  by  someone  who 
feels  that  if  the  airlines  are  inconven- 
ienced, others  should  be  punished.  Fol- 
lowing  this  to  its  comparative  logical 
conclusion  would  mean  that  all  highway 
traffic  except  buses  and  commercial 
trucks  should  be  eliminated  from  our 
road  system  wherever  there  Is  conges- 
tion. I  have  highjrespect  for  the  imagina- 
tion and  technical  ability  of  the  airlines, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  they  should 
control  the  skies. 

The  hearings  to  be  held  on  September 
25,  26  and  October  3  will  take  up  ob- 
jections to  these  proposals  and  I  have 
already  written  a  letter  making  objec- 
tions. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
letter,  dated  September  20, 1968,  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Fkdkrai.  Aviation  Administxation. 

Depabtment  of  Transportation. 
Washington,  D.C.  September  20.  1968. 

Obntlemen:  I  have  read  with  Interest  and 
concern  your  proposals  to  limit  traffic  at  lugh 
density  airports  and  to  require  certain  equip- 
ment and  personnel  on  all  IFR  flights. 

In  my  opinion,  the  proposed  rules  are 
highly  objectionable: 

(1)  They  discriminate  In  favor  of  the  air- 
lines  and  air  taxis  and  against  all  other 
categories. 

(2)  They  lump  together  In  the  category, 
"all  other  aircraft  users,"  such  diverse  oper- 
ators as  executive  jets,  turbo-prop  cargo 
carriers,  and  owners  of  single  engine  alrcralt 
from  Beech  Bonanzas  to  Piper  J-.3S.  For  ex- 
ample, I  owned  a  single  engine  Beecb 
Bonanza  from  1960  to  1965  based  at  W.ish- 
Ington  National  Airport  and  now  own  a  Twin 
Bonanza  based  there  for  about  nine  months 
a  year.  In  the  past,  and  predictably  in  the 
future,  IFR  flights  Into  Washington  Natlonsl 
will  be  necessary  If  I  continue  to  base  my 
plane  there.  With  only  11  total  allocailom. 
general  aviation  will  be  effectively  removed 
from  Washington  National  at  the  very  time 
when  this  segment  of  aviation  Is  rapidly 
growing  in  size  and  operating  skill. 

(3)  The  requirement  for  transponders  in 
IFR  operations  is  bad  enough,  but  the  added 
requirement  for  another  pilot  Is  beyond  rea- 
son. People,  such  as  myself,  just  do  not  iiave 
on  beck  and  call  another  pilot  who  can  Jain 
In  such  a  flight  and  certainly  do  not  main- 
tain a  pilot  on  the  payroll.  Hence,  even  If  the 
allocation  were  high  enough  to  permit  TPR 
flights  into  one  of  the  designated  airports, 
the  extra  pilot  requirement  would  effectively 
prohibit  such  operations. 

(4)  A  far  more  effective  way  to  handle  the 
traffic  problem  In  the  Washington  area  would 
be  to  send  all  jet  aircraft  (airlines,  air  taxt£, 
jet  cargo  planes  and  jet  private  planes)  to 
Dulles  and  Friendship,  fields  designed  and 
equipped  for  this  purpose,  and  to  reserve 
Washington  National  for  all  non-jet  types. 
This  plan  would  minimize  jet  noise  problems, 
the  Intermix  of  planes  with  greatly  varying 
speeds,  enhance  safety  over  the  Nation's 
Capital,  and  avoid  the  discrimination  pro- 
posed in  your  recent  notice.  Both  Dulles  and 
Friendship  are  large  enough  and  sufficiently 
well  equipped  to  handle  such  traffic  and  also 
to  handle  the  occasional  prop  plane  which 
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would  tise  the  field  to  connect  with  the  air- 
lines or  to  be  l>ased  closer  to  their  residences. 
Washington  National  Is  not  so  designed  or 
equipped. 

(6)  The  proposed  minimum  speed  of  150 
knots  would  eliminate  all  "small"  plane  op- 
erations and  as  such  Is  once  agam  highly 
discriminatory. 

In  summary,  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
should  abandon  this  program  and  again  dust 
off  the  study  conducted  some  years  ago  under 
Najeeb  E.  Halaby  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems and  proposing  approach  channels  for 
differing  types  of  aircraft.  This  type  of  solu- 
tion and  pushing  for  Improved  airports  and 
more  controllers  to  improve  operating  ca- 
pacities would  provide  better  short  and  long 
range  solutions  to  a  tough  problem. 
Sincerely, 

Pma  H.  DoMiNicK, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  obvious  to  me  that  If  we  are  going 
to  deal  realistically  with  the  problems  of 
air  traffic  density  in  Washington,  D.C, 
one  of  the  first  things  that  we  should  do  is 
to  try  to  disperse  the  traffic  through 
available  airports  in  the  area.  In  my  opin- 
ion, Dulles  is  one  of  the  best  airports  in 
the  country.  Its  runways  are  suitable  for 
all  existing  jets  and  for  proposed  super- 
jets.  It  is  located  in  relatively  sparsely 
settled  coimtry  and  air  traffic  is  not  re- 
stricted by  prohibited  and  restricted 
overfly  zones.  Dulles  is  not  presently  be- 
ing used  by  the  airlines  to  the  extent  that 
is  feasible,  lEurgely  because  of  its  distance 
from  town  and  the  lack  of  rapid  trans- 
portation. I  addressed  myself  to  this  sub- 
ject some  2  years  ago,  in  a  speech  I  made 
before  the  vice  presidents  of  engineering 
of  the  Air  Transport  Association  in  Los 
Angeles.  It  is  past  time,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  developed  a  rapid  trjinsporta- 
tion  system  from  Dulles  into  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  preferably  a  high-speed 
monorail  over  existing  rights-of-way,  so 
that  the  passengers  proceeding  from 
here  to  Chicago  would  not  have  to  spend 
more  time  in  getting  to  the  airport  than 
they  do  in  fljring  between  the  two  cities. 
Transferral  of  jet  traffic  to  Dulles  and 
Friendship  would  accomplish  at  least 
four  things:  it  would  decrease  air  traffic 
congestion  over  the  Nation's  Capital:  it 
would  decrease  the  danger  of  crashes 
over  heavily  populated  areas;  it  would 
decrease  the  intolerable  noise  level  which 
now  occurs  every  day;  particularly  dur- 
ing the  evening  hours  of  5  to  8  p.m.,  a 
level  which  in  Northwest  Washington  is 
so  extreme  that  very  few  people  can  even 
converse  with  a  door  or  window  open; 
and  it  would  eliminate  the  more  than 
30  tons  per  day  of  pollution  which  the 
jets  presently  leave  over  the  center  of 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

At  the  same  time.  It  would  leave  Wash- 
ington National  for  the  increasing  gen- 
eral aviation  traffic,  a  field  which  is  fully 
adequate  for  the  needs  of  such  traffic. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
penalize  general  aviation  and  favor  com- 
mercial airlines  in  the  manner  indicated 
by  the  proposed  rule.  Some  years  ago,  im- 
der the  able  leadership  of  Najeeb  Hala- 
by, the  FAA  made  a  study  of  high-den- 
sity air  traffic,  but  the  report  recommend- 
ing action  is  still  gathering  dust  in  the 
FAA  files.  This  report  points  out  that 
high-density  air  tnifflc  can  be  handled 
efficiently  by  designating  separate  clas- 


sifications of  aircraft,  each  classifica- 
tion to  have  its  own  altitude  and  speed 
requirement,  each  to  have  approach  and 
departure  corridors,  a  separate  tower 
operator,  and  all  tower  operators  to  work 
in  an  integrated  tower.  It  would  be  more 
suitable  to  bring  out  this  studious  and 
careful  report  and  to  start  experiments 
on  the  feasibility  of  this  study  than  it 
is  to  simply  eliminate  general  aviation 
from  any  particular  field  or  area  of  the 
United  States,  as  is  now  proposed  under 
the  proposed  rule. 

In  summary,  I  would  urge  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  and  the  gov- 
ernmental leadership  to  take  action 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  assisting  the 
growth  of  aviation,  enhance  air  safety, 
limit  potential  danger  to  the  Nation's 
Capital,  assist  in  our  efforts  to  curb  air 
pollution,  reduce  noise  levels  and  re- 
duce expenditures,  and  save  lives  by  tak- 
ing positive  steps  in  the  directions  noted 
in  this  discussion. 


MR.  JUSTICE  PORTAS,  THE  NLRB. 
AND  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  SEPARA- 
TION OP  POWERS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  1968,  I  si>oke  to  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.  My 
address  discussed  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  as  it  applies  to  two  sub- 
jects of  national  concern — the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

These  are  unusual  times  for  our  country. 
There  Is  growing  ^division  and  discontent  In 
many  different  aspectb  of  oiu-  country's  life. 
Our  society  is  being  tested.  Tilings  we  re- 
cently took  for  granted  arc  being  questioned. 
CherUhed  Institutions  are  being  changed, 
sometimes  for  the  better,  more  often  not. 

The  problems  we  now  face  may  seem  new, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  are  only  contem- 
porary manifestations  of  problems  which  the 
nation  has  tried  to  solve  throughout  our  his- 
tory. Especially  In  a  Presidential  election 
year,  when  candidates  are  tempted  to  give 
complete  prescriptions  for  every  problem  In 
the  nation  and  the  world,  we  mvist  not  lose 
sight  of  some  basic  truths  about  the  nattire 
of  government  and  the  preservation  of 
Uberty. 

Essential  to  the  preservation  of  liberty  and 
central  to  our  constitutional  sjrstem  is  the 
understanding  that  there  must  be  limits  to 
governmental  powers;  that  government,  be  it 
local  or  national,  cannot  be  expected  to  solve 
aU  of  society's  Ills;  that  unrestrained  govern- 
mental power  leads  to  tyranny;  and  that 
tyranny  results  when  unlimited  power  is 
conferred  for  ends  which  are  claimed  good, 
just  as  surely  as  when  power  is  seized  for 
ends  that  are  evil. 

"Good  intentions  will  always  be  pleaded  for 
every  assumption  of  power  ...  It  is  hardly 
too  strong  to  say  that  the  Constitution  was 
made  to  guard  the  people  against  the  dangers 
of  good  Intentions.  There  are  men  In  aU 
ages  who  mean  to  govern  well,  but  they  mean 
to  govern.  They  promise  to  l>e  good  masters, 
but  they  mean  to  be  masters." 

"The  Founding  Fathers  recognized  from  the 
the  start  that  official  power  had  to  be  limited 


if  liberty  was  to  be  preserved.  They  used  two 
devices  in  the  framework  of  government  they 
created.  First,  they  divided  power  between 
local  and  national  governments  by  adopting 
a  federal  rather  than  a  unitary  structure. 

The  Drafters  accepted  as  their  other  guide 
the  aphorism  of  Thomas  Hobbes  that  "Free- 
dom Is  political  power  divided  Into  small 
fragments." 

As  James  Madison  put  It: 

"The  accvimulation  of  all  powers  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judiciary  in  the  same 
hands,  whether  of  one.  few.  or  many,  and 
whether  heredity,  self-appointed  or  elective. 
may  justly  be  pronounced  the  very  definition 
of  tyranny." 

Accordingly,  the  power  delegated  to  the  cen- 
tral authority  was  divided  among  the  three 
branches — the  Legislature,  the  President,  and 
the  Courts.  To  this  traditional  structure, 
American  govermnent  has  added  a  fotuth, 
somewhat  hybrid  branch — the  independent 
regulatory  and  administrative  agencies. 

It  has  become  clear  to  everyone  by  now 
that  in  the  nearly  two  centuries  since  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  the  traditional 
boundaries  of  power  have  become  blurred, 
and  in  many  Instances  have  been  obliterated. 
Oovemmental  authority  in  the  states  and 
communities  has  shifted  to  Washington.  And 
at  the  Federal  level,  power  has  gravitated  to 
the  executive  branch  and,  in  certain  fields, 
to  the  courts,  especially  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Correspondingly,  Congress,  despite  the 
great  increase  in  its  workload  and  despite  the 
Increased  range  of  Its  Interests,  has  lost  power 
and  Influence  to  the  other  branches. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Separation 
of  Powers  was  created  last  year  as  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
Its  responsibility  Is  to  evaluate  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers  as  it  operates  In  mod- 
ern government;  to  trace  the  shifts  of  power 
from  one  branch  to  another;  and  to  compare 
the  model  of  the  Constitution  to  the  realities 
of  our  day.  Through  its  work,  the  Subcom- 
mittee hof>es  to  stimulate  a  better  awareness 
of  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  vitality 
of  this  basic  characteristic  of  constitutional 
government  In  a  free  society. 

Because  the  Subcommittee  is  concerned 
with  a  principle  of  government  oragnlzatlon 
rather  than  with  a  defined  area  of  substan- 
tive policy,  its  Interests  are  wide-ranging  and 
diverse.  In  Its  short  history,  the  Subcommit- 
tee has  delved  Into  the  progressive  shift  of 
power  from  the  Congress  to  the  President  In 
the  field  of  foreign  policy,  and  with  respect 
to  the  power  to  declare  war.  Witnesses  at  the 
Subcommittee's  first  hearings  acknowledged 
that  Congress  retains  the  formal  power  to 
declare  war  and  participate  in  the  making 
of  foreign  policy,  but  argued  that  effective 
power  is  now  In  the  White  House  almost 
exclusively. 

The  Subcommittee  has  also  studied  con- 
gressional participation  In  executive  affairs, 
as  Illustrated  by  the  so-called  "committee 
veto",  and  forms  of  executive  legislation  as 
exemplified  by  the  reorganization  acts.  We 
have  held  hearings  on  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional convention,  and  considered  the  proper 
roles  that  Congress,  the  President,  and  the 
Judiciary,  and  the  States  would  play  should 
the  States  exercise  their  power  to  call  a  na- 
tional convention  to  amend  the  Constitution. 

Just  this  spring,  the  Subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  the  problem  of  usurpation  of 
legislative  prerogatives  by  the  administrative 
agencies  and.  In  the  process,  develop>ed  a  de- 
tailed record  of  the  way  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  administered  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  We  have  also  heard  some  able 
and  controversial  academic  conmientary  on 
the  very  complex  and  powerful  role  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  assumed  for  Itself  in  recent 
years. 

The  Subcommittee's  efforts  have  been  par- 
alleled by  increasing  public  and  congres- 
sional awareness  of  the  significance  of  the 
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principle  of  aep  mtlon  of  powen.  For  In- 
stance, testlmonf  at  the  Subcommittee'!  flnt 
the  tendency  of  the  exec- 
aaaume  near-total  control 
and  the  war  power.  The 
there  was  continued  on 
id  In  other  committees.  I 
jnow  growing  appreciation 
of  preeervlng  and  giving 
constitutional  role  Con- 
gress must  play  In  formulattnc  the  crlUcal 
decisions  of  foregn  policy,  and  of  war  and 
peace. 

There  has  alsc  been  an  Increasing  public 
awareneas  of  and  concern  with  the  tendency 
of  the  Supreme  Oourt  to  assume  legislative 
responslblimea  a  id,  In  the  guise  of  constitu- 
tional adjudlcat  on.  to  substitute  its  own 
view  of  proper  p  >ltcy  for  those  of  Oongraae, 
the  States,  and  lo  sal  oooununltles.  During  the 
debates  on  the  C  mnlbus  Crime  Control  Act 
last  spring,  the  i  enate  took  a  eloee  look  at 
recent  decisions  in  wtilch  the  Court  has 
clearly  trespassed  on  the  legislative  powers  of 
the  States  and  O  mgress  In  the  field  of  crim- 
inal law.  The  8«  Date  choose  not  to  accept 
provisions  I  had  i  ponsored  which  would  have 
exercised  Congiwi's  constitutional  power  to 
limit' the  Court's  appellate  jurisdiction  and 
"tiabear  vorpus  Julsdictlon.  It  dldr- adopt,  by 
decisive  votes,  otl  er  provUlons  which  I  sup- 
ported which  sym  aollae  Congress's  opposition 
to  the  Court's  ass  unptlon  of  legislative  pow- 
ers. These  votes  a  nstitute  clear  warning  that 
Congress  will  not  long  tolerate  the  creation 
of  an  oligarchy  if  nine  men.  who  impose 
tbelr  own  views  at  desirable  legislation  on  the 
country  by  »-4,  oi  even  »-0  votes. 

This  effort  to  eturn  the  Supreme  Court 
to  an  exercise  of  JudlcUl  power  marked  by 
self-restraint  is  al  o  at  the  core  of  the  present 
controversy  regaMlng  the  nominations  of 
Justice  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice,  and  Judge 
Thomberry  to  fli:  the  resulting  vacancy.  But 
in  the  course  of  1  he  committee  hearings  and 
debate  on  these  lomlnatlons.  other  subsid- 
iary Issues  touch!  og  on  the  concept  of  sepa- 
ration of  powers  have  also  arisen  which  de- 
serve public  disc  ission.  I  would  Uke  to  dis- 
cuss them  brlefl: '  so  that  the  forthcoming 
Senate  debate  ca  i  be  better  appreciated. 

The  independei  ice  of  the  Court  from  Pres- 
Identtal  control  i  jid  Influence,  and  the  vi- 
tality of  the  Senate's  responsibility  to  "ad- 
vise and  consent '  are  Involved  in  this  dis- 
pute. The  Joint  d  »cision  of  the  Chief  Justice 
and  the  Presidei  t  that  the  Chief  Justice's 
resignation  is  to  t  e  effective  on  the  confirma- 
tion of  his  sue  «ssor  by  the  Senate  has 
changed  subtly,  t>ut  Importantly,  the  con- 
stitutional functi  on  of  the  Senate.  Whereas 
In  the  past,  the  i  enate  considered  the  qual- 
Iflcatlona  of  the  nominee  against  the  de- 
mands of  the  ofll(  e — now,  In  practical  effect, 
the  Senate  is  als<  i  choosing  between  the  in- 
ciunbent  and  hit  successor.  Two  questions 
implicit  in  this  co  atroversy  are:  Which  Chief 
Justice  is  to  be  p  vferred — Mr.  Fortas  or  Mr. 
Warren?  Is  a  Couit  with  Mr.  Warren  and  Mr. 
Fortas  to  be  pref e  rred  over  a  Court  with  Mr. 
Fortas  and  Mr.  Tl  lornberry?  Such  questions 
have  not  been  involved  In  Supreme  Court 
nominations  In  th  >  past,  and  they  should  not 
be  permitted  to  o  cur  In  the  future. 

The  Senate's  ad  (rise  and  consent  power  Is 
also  involved  In  the  effort  to  restrict  the 
Senate  to  a  consideration  of  the  legal  and 
technical  abilities  of  the  nominees — to  the 
exclusion  of  their  udlclal  and  pubUc  philos- 
ophy and  their  coi  duct  while  in  offlce.  There 
is  no  longer  any  u'gument,  I  believe,  that 
the  Supreme  Cour  In  recent  years  has  acted 
as  a  legislative  lody — one  more  powerful 
than  the  Congress  Itself  in  some  respects.  In 
bearings  last  Jumi  on  the  present  activity 
of  the  Court,  the  Subcommittee  heard  the 
views  of  a  dozen  i  Bspected  scholars  of  vari- 
ous disciplines  ami  schools  of  thought.  I}e- 
splte  their  dlffen  nces,  there  was  general 
agreement  that  th  >  Supreme  Court  doee  be- 
have as  though  it  s  a  super- leglsUture. 


One  of  the  most  elfecdve  wajrs — perhaps 
the  only  effective  way — that  the  Court  can 
be  restored  to  Its  proper  function  In  our 
government  la  by  careful  selection  of  the  men 
who  are  appointed.  The  Senate  must  fulfill 
its  obligation  of  insuring  that  nominees  to 
the  Court  meet  the  test  of  obedience  to  the 
Constitution  as  written.  The  drafters  of  the 
Constitution  assunted  that  the  Senate  and 
President  acting  together  would  impose  high 
standards  for  Supreme  Court  positions,  and 
in  doing  so,  would  carefully  consider  the 
philosophy  of  those  who  were  named  to  the 
Court. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  In  defending  against 
charges  that  the  proposed  Constitution 
would  create  an  all-powerful  federal  Judi- 
ciary, and  a  Supreme  Court  whose  "errors 
and  usurpations"  would  "be  uncontrollable 
and  remediless,"  declared  that,  in  reality, 
"the  supposed  danger  of  Judiciary  encroach- 
ment is  a  phantom."  This  was  so,  he  argued, 
because  the  men  selected  for  the  Court 
"would  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  those  quali- 
fications which  fit  men  for  the  stations  of 
judges."  In  other  words,  they  would  exhibit 
"that  Infiexlble  and  uniform  adherence"  to 
precedents  and  rules  which  is  "indispensable 
In  the  courts  of  justice." 

Thus  Hamilton  recognised  that  no  matter 
what  a  man's  training  and  background,  be 
he  the  most  brilliant  of  lawyers,  he  Is  un- 
qualified to  sit  as  a  Supreme  Court  justice, 
much  less  as  Chief  Justice,  unless  he  has  the 
correct  view  of  the  Constitution  and  Is  will- 
ing to  venerate  the  charter  and  submit  to  Its 
authority.  Whatever  his  own  personal  views 
of  what  he  would  like  the  Constitution  to 
contain,  a  nominee  must  be  willing  and  able 
to  decide  cases  according  to  the  Constitution 
as  written,  and  not  as  he  would  have  written 
It. 

It  is  the  Senate's  responsibility  to  make 
such  a  judgment  on  each  nominee,  and  this 
Is  more  Important  and  Involves  much  more 
than  accepting  friendly  assurances  of  the 
technical  competence  of  a  nominee.  While  in 
the  past  the  Senate  has  been  less  than  ex- 
acting In  the  exercise  of  Its  constitutional 
responsibilities,  no  one  can  say  that  this  duty 
is  now  being  shirked. 

To  perform  properly  its  duty  to  "advise 
and  consent."  the  Senate  must  be  permitted 
to  Investigate  a  nominee's  past  actions  and 
examine  his  constitutional  philosophy.  If  a 
nominee  has  already  sat  on  a  court,  consider- 
ation of  his  past  decisions  Is  the  best  way  to 
proceed.  A  nominee  should  be  willing  to  dis- 
cuss not  only  general  constitutional  philoso- 
phy, but  also  should  be  willing  to  discuss  how 
he  has  applied  his  philosophy  In  concrete 
cases.  In  the  past,  where  necessary,  nominees 
have  cooperated  In  this  endeavor.  Recently, 
however,  there  has  been  asserted  a  kind  of 
"Judicial  Fifth  Amendment"  behind  which 
nominees  seek  to  shield  their  views  from 
Senate  scrutiny.  If  the  Senate  Is  to  make 
a  reasoned  and  intelligent  decision  in  this 
most  awesome  duty — advise  and  consent  to 
a  lifetime  post  on  the  Supreme  Court — a 
nominee  should  not  claim  the  mantle  of 
separation  of  powers,  and  refuse  to  be  ques- 
tioned about  his  past  decisions. 

But  if  this  questionable  protection  is  as- 
serted, certainly  it  Is  not  too  much  to  ask 
that  a  nominee  who  is  also  a  sitting  Supreme 
Court  Justice  refrain  from  discussing  his 
record  and  giving  his  views  to  the  press, 
before  public  audiences,  in  political  pam- 
phlets, and  the  like.  If  a  nominee  will  not  talk 
to  a  Senate  Committee,  he  should  also  not 
talk  to  reporters.  Otherwise,  we  have  a  most 
peculiar  result:  the  only  ones  who  can't  get 
the  nominee's  views  firsthand  are  those  with 
the  constitutional  responsibility  to  confirm 
him. 

Yet  another  aspect  of  separation  of  powers 
has  arisen  in  respect  to  the  nominations.  It 
has  been  admitted  that  Justice  Fortas,  while 
on  the  Court,  has  continued  to  act  as  a  con- 
fidential advisor  to  the  President  In  matters 


of  public  concern.  It  has  been  alleged  that 
Justice  Fortas  has  participated  In  decisions 
dealing  with  the  riots  in  Detroit  and  In  ques- 
tions involving  the  Vietnam  war.  It  has  also 
l>een  charged  that  the  nominee  has  drafted 
various  pieces  of  legislation,  and  has  partici- 
pated in  drafting  the  President's  State  of 
the  Union  message.  The  Senate  has  learned 
that  Mr.  Fortas,  this  sununer.  received  $16,000 
as  an  honorarltun  for  teaching  a  law  school 
seminar.  This  compensation  was  In  addition 
to  his  regular  salary — for  a  whole  year's  work 
as  a  Supreme  Court  Justice— of  $39,600.  Jus- 
tice Fortas  has  denied  some  of  these  charges, 
and  downgraded  the  importance  of  others  he 
has  admitted.  To  some,  he  has  declined  to 
respond. 

The  poet  of  Supreme  Court  Justice  brings 
with  It  an  obligation  to  refrain  from  such 
extra-judicial  activities.  It  Is  not  too  much 
to  ask  of  a  nominee  that  he  show  a  decent 
respect  for  the  proprieties  of  his  offlce  by 
devoting  full  and  exclusive  attention  to  hit 
constitutional  duties.  Certainly,  he  should 
avoid  participation  in  activities  and  de- 
cisions, such  as  the  Vietnamese  War,  which 
Inevitably  are  presented  or  Implicated  in 
cases  that  come  to  the  Supreme  Court.  And 
he  should  demonstrate  a  fidelity  to  the  ethics 
and  standards  of  Judicial  offlce — both  written 
and  unwritten — that  are  at  the  heart  of  this 
high  position  of  public  trtist. 

The  increasing  concern  over  questions  in- 
volving separation  of  powers,  as  evidenced 
by  major  disputes  over  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  nominations,  has  given  the  public 
a  greater  awareness  of  the  Importance  of 
this  constitutional  principle.  The  Subcom- 
miuee  on  Separation  of  Powers  has  held  in- 
troductory hearings  already  this  year  on 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  next  year  we  hope 
to  follow  through  on  some  of  the  Issues 
raised  by  tliese  nominations. 

But,  as  most  of  you  know,  the  Subcom- 
mittee is  not  exclusively  concerned  with 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  major  undertaking 
by  the  Subcommittee  this  year  lias  been  in 
its  series  of  hearings  on  the  administrative 
agencies,  and  in  particular  the  activities  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  Subcommittee's  hearings  on  the  Board 
continued  over  a  period  of  3  months,  dur- 
ing which  we  heard  testimony  from  some 
three  doeen  witnesses  of  all  persuasions — 
including  representatives  of  labor  and  man- 
agement, members  of  Congress,  a  judge,  pro- 
fessors of  law  and  labor  relations,  and  the 
General  Counsel  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

It  has  been  a  good  many  years  since  a 
committee  of  Congress  has  taken  a  long, 
hard  look  at  the  Board.  One  has  to  go  back 
to  the  late  1960's  and  early  I9eo's  to  find 
the  last  expression  of  sustained  congressional 
Interest  In  this  agency.  The  Suljcommittee 
on  Separation  of  Powers'  hearings  were  the 
first  in  recent  memory  where  the  Board  was 
required  to  explain  and  clarify  its  admin- 
istration of  the  labor  laws  in  a  hearing  de- 
signed specifically  for  that  purpose. 

If  one  thing  is  clear  from  these  hearings, 
it  is  that  Congress  for  too  long  has  left  this 
agency  alone  to  work  its  will  tmchecked 
by  legislative  oversight.  Our  hearings  showed 
a  nimiber  of  areas  of  deficient  administra- 
tion, of  the  agency's  relnterpretatlons  of  the 
statute  which  have  confused  or  obscured 
congressional  language  and  congressional  In- 
tent, and  of  forgotten  or  Ignored  legislative 
mandates.  Statutory  (trovislons  have  been 
given  meanings  by  the  Board  which  bear 
Iltt>  if  any  relationship  to  the  meaning 
Congress  gave  them  in  1959,  or  in  1947,  or  In 
1936. 

Instead  of  a  mandate  to  enforce,  in  a  Ju- 
dicial framework,  a  detailed  system  of  laws 
regulating  the  conduct  of  labor  unions  and 
management  with  respect  to  workers'  rights, 
the  bearings  show  that  the  Board  feels  It 
has  been  given  a  mandate  to  write  and  re- 
write labor  law  to  its  own  desires  and  ends. 
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It  has  Ignored  or  dismissed  clear  statutory 
language  and  intent,  and  instead  used  statu- 
tory provisions  as  a  vague  guide  to  apply  its 
own  conceptions  of  what  Is  desirable  labor 
policy. 

The  result  is  a  labor  law  which  in  some 
respects  and  under  some  evaluations  may 
favor  unions,  or  some  Idnds  of  unions,  or 
occasionally  favor  management,  or  some 
kinds  of  management.  But  rarely,  if  ever,  do 
the  Board's  Interpretations  favor  the  inter- 
ests which  Congress  sought  to  favor — the 
American  worklngman.  Labor  law  has  be- 
come a  set  of  rules  over  which  union  and 
msnagMnent  quarrel,  wltb  the  latter  usually 
at  the  losing  end.  But  they  quarrel  over  the 
remnanu  of  a  law  originally  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  employee,  and  it  is  the  em- 
ployee whose  Interests  have  suffered  most 
at  the  hands  of  this  agency. 

Congress  wrote  some  plain  words  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  Board  should  procMA 
on  the  assumption  that  Congress  meant 
what  it  said.  Congress  made  clear  its  aim  to 
guarantee  employees  the  right  to  choose 
Ireely  whether  or  not  they  wanted  to  bargain 
collectively.  The  Board,  however,  appears  to 
prefer  a  statute  which  requires  unionisation 
wherever  possible. 

Freedom  of  the  ballot  has  been  subordi- 
nated to  obscure  and  highly  technical  doc- 
trines which  put  a  premium  on  backdoor 
solicitation,  where  every  employee  is  at  the 
mercy  of  direct  coercion  by  union  agents. 
Whenever  possible,  it  seems,  and  on  the 
flimsiest  of  excuses,  election  results  are  over- 
t«imed  so  that  the  union  can  try  again,  or 
use  authorization  oards  and  completely  by- 
pass the  election  process  mandated  by  Con- 
gress, which  preserves  free  choice  in  the 
traditional  American  method  for  deciding 
majority  sentiment. 

Once  selected,  the  union  has  the  benefit  of 
Board-created  exceptions  and  interpretations 
of  statutory  language  which  make  It  nearly 
impoesible  for  employees  to  disestablish  a 
union.  While  so  oversoUcitous  of  "employee 
Tights"  during  the  ocganization  process  and 
so  quick  to  punish  any  real  or  Imagined 
interference  by  management,  the  Board  U 
not  nearly  so  protective  of  the  employee*' 
rights  to  change  their  minds  once  they  have 
selected  a  union.  One  could  not  imagine  the 
Board's  permitting  management  to  dock  a 
man  his  wages  for  advocating  a  union.  But 
despite  statutory  language,  the  Board  per- 
mits union  fines  and  other  punishment  when 
an  employee  deddee  to  exercise  his  right  not 
to  participate  in  collective  action,  or  wishes 
to  have  an  election  to  see  whether  a  majority 
still  want  the  exlsttng  union. 

These  are  some  of  Uie  more  obvious  ways 
in  which  the  Board  has  mishandled  the 
trust  Congress  placed  in  it.  The  hearings  di- 
vulged other  serious  defects  in  the  Board's 
performance,  as  well.  The  Board  has  expanded 
and  changed  the  statutory  obligation  to  bar- 
gain m  good  faith,  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  recently  rewrote  a  collective  bargaining 
contract  reached  after  extended  negotiation 
hy  the  parties.  It  forced  the  company  to  Insert 
a  provision  which  the  company  had  success- 
lully  resisted  during  hard  and  fair  bargaining 
between  the  parties — Including  a  union 
strike.  Clearly  the  union  was  too  weak  to  get 
the  dues  check-off  provision  on  its  own.  The 
Board,  however,  ruled  that  the  company  had 
improperly  refused  to  agree  to  the  provision; 
that  It  bad  refused  because  it  sought  to 
weaken  the  imlon.  You  may  search  in  vain 
to  find  some  statutory  requirement  that  man- 
agement, m  bargaining,  be  careful  to 
strengthen  imlons,  or  refrain  from  weaken- 
ing them.  Had  It  been  suggested  In  1947  tliat 
the  Taft-HarUey  Act  permits  the  Board  to 
rewrite  bargaining  contracts  in  this  way,  the 
idea  would  have  l>een  dismissed  as  fatuous. 
Had  language  lieen  added  to  the  statute 
granting  this  authority,  the  cries  of  protest 
nom  labor  would  have  been  no  less  than 
tbose  from  management.  In  making  this  rul- 
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ing,  the  Board  discarded  a  principle  which  is 
central  to  the  idea  of  collective  bargaining — 
the  parties  go  to  the  table  and  bargain,  but 
the  Board  stays  outside  the  bargaining  room 
and  lets  the  parties  write  the  contract.  And 
it  ignored  a  statutory  prohibition  expressed 
in  terms  as  clear  as  is  possible  to  use  in  the 
English  language — that  the  duty  to  bargain 
collectively  "does  not  compel  either  party 
to  agree  to  a  proposal  or  require  the  making 
of  a  concession". 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  substantive 
areas  where  the  testimony  to  the  subcommit- 
tee illustrates  deviations  by  the  Board  from 
the  intent  of  Congress  as  expressed  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  It  would  take  much  time 
to  discuss,  even  briefly,  the  Board's  curious 
interpretations  of  "free  speech":  its  delays 
and  ineffectiveness  In  the  face  of  blatant 
statutory  violations;  Ita  refusal  to  use  the 
rule- making  powers  which  Congress  conferred 
on  it;  the  apparent  double-standard  it  em- 
ploys when  different  parties  seek  its  protec- 
tion; the  rapid  changes  in  Board  decisions 
In  response  to  changing  political  circum- 
stances; the  power  of  the  General  Counsel 
to  deny  or  frustrata  parties'  rights  to  their 
day  in  court;  or  the  expanding  scope  l>elng 
given  to  the  areas  in  which  management  must 
bargain  with  the  union  before  taking  action. 

The  Subcommittee's  hearings  Indicate  that 
there  is  a  continuing  unfilled  need  for  exten- 
sive congressional  Investigation  of  this  agen- 
cy. Because  of  ita  small  staff  and  limited  Jur- 
isdiction, the  Subcommittee  on  Separation 
of  Powers  cannot  conduct  the  kind  of  study 
of  the  NLRB  which  will  build  on  the  record 
already  made.  Such  a  study  should  be  con- 
ducted by  the  regularly  constituted  congres- 
sional committees  or  by  specially  created 
oversight  committees.  It  Is  long  overdue.  One 
of  the  objecta  of  our  hearings  is  to  demon- 
strate the  need  for  increased  congressional 
interest  In  the  work  of  this  agency. 

We  have  been  successful  In  this  respect,  for 
Senator  Morse,  I  am  pleased  to  observe,  an- 
nounced soon  after  the  Subcommittee's 
hearings  that  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  would  undertake  hear- 
ings on  the  labor  t>oard  in  the  first  part  of 
the  91st  Congress.  I  am  sure  we  shall  see  a 
growing  recognition  throughout  Congress 
that  it  must  take  a  much  greater  Interest  in 
how  ita  laws  are  being  administered  by  the 
NLRB  and  take  steps  to  repair  the  damage 
that  has  been  done. 

This  development.  In  turn,  I  am  sure  will 
result  in  much  better  administration  by  the 
Board  itself.  For  if  it  Imows  that  its  decisions 
are  subject  to  continuing  scrutiny  by  the 
Congress — and  ideally  a  special  body  should 
be  established  for  continuing  oversight  by 
Congress — then  it  will  be  less  inclined  to  be 
so  cavalier  with  Congress's  intent. 

The  NLRB,  of  course,  is  not  the  only  agency 
that  must  demonstrate  Increased  fidelity  to 
congressional  intent.  The  Subcommittee  has 
received  sufficient  Information  about  other 
agencies  to  suggest  that  the  NLRB  is  not 
alone  in  applying  ita  own  views  of  policy  in 
disregard  of  Congress.  The  Equal  Employ- 
ment OpiJortunlty  Commission,  especially, 
has  been  singled  out  by  many  for  Ignoring 
the  very  carefully  defined  and  extensively  de- 
bated provisions  of  the  1964  Civil  Rlghte  Act. 

The  separation  of  powers  principle  also 
comes  Into  play  when  one  considers  the  in- 
creasing use  of  legislative  tools  by  the  execu- 
tive department  in  the  form  of  guidelines, 
regulations,  executive  orders,  and  executive 
a^eementa.  These  documents — which  can 
only  be  described  as  legislation — come  pour- 
ing out  of  the  executive  department  at  in- 
creasing rates.  Many  of  them  contradict 
existing  statutory  directions  of  Congress. 
Often  they  simply  declare  new  rights  and 
new  laws  which  should  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress and  made  subject  to  the  le^latlve 
wishes  of  the  people. 

Clearly,  if  we  are  to  retain  the  govern- 
mental system  established  by  the  Constitu- 


tion, there  must  be  a  reversal  of  this  blurring 
of  the  lines  of  constitutional  authority.  The 
administrative  agencies,  the  executive  depart- 
ments, and  the  Supreme  Court  must  stop 
Ignoring  congressional  will  when  it  has  been 
expressed,  and  stop  by-passing  it  entirely  by 
legislating  on  their  own.  And  Congress,  tor 
its  part,  must  insist  that  Ita  constitutional 
authority  be  respected. 

For  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  Issues  I 
have  described  to  you  is  not  some  theoretical 
doctrine  of  political  phlloeophy,  but  a 
fundamental  of  our  constitutional  system. 
Without  faithful  adherence  to  this  principle, 
there  Is  little  real  meaning  to  the  elective 
processes  of  which  we  are  so  proud. 

Simply  stated,  if  the  people  of  the  nation 
are  to  have  an  effective  voice  in  the  running 
of  their  ovm  affairs,  then  they,  acting 
through  their  elective  representatives  In  Con- 
gress, and  at  the  State  and  local  level,  must 
be  the  ones  who  actually  determine  public 
policy. 


FORTAS   FILIBUSTER 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  warnings  and  speculation  recently 
on  the  likelihood  of  a  filibuster  on  the 
Fortas  nomination.  I  remain  at  least  re- 
motely hopeful  that  this  will  not  develop 
for  a  niimber  of  reasons. 

One  of  the  most  compelling  is  the 
wretched  precedent  a  filibuster  victory 
would  set  for  the  Nation. 

I  have  never  subscribed  to  the  belief 
that  the  filibuster  is  a  worthy  tool  in  a 
democratic  government.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  the  very  structure  of 
this  Government — even  minus  the  fili- 
buster— allows  for  adequate  adjustment 
to  the  rights  and  equities  of  minority 
viewpoint. 

But  the  filibuster,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
even  more  lamentable  in  the  case  of  a 
Federal  appointee.  There  is  no  real  need 
for  me  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  undeslr- 
ability  of  precedent. 

It  seems  obvious  that  any  democracy 
would  be  imwise  to  encourage  the  prin- 
ciple of  minority  veto  on  Presidential 
nominations,  whether  to  executive  posts 
or  to  the  judiciary. 

Such  a  precedent,  clearly,  would  only 
encourage  minorities  in  the  future  to 
smother  Presidential  appointment  and 
thus  numb,  if  not  paralyze,  the  function- 
ing of  Government. 

Moreover,  much  of  the  logic  used  to 
support  the  fiUbuster  as  a  legislative  de- 
vice simply  does  not  hold  true  here. 

In  the  case  of  "extended  debate"  on 
legislation,  many  Senators  can  maintain, 
with  some  reason,  that  they  are  being 
asked  to  vote  cloture  on  an  uncompleted 
bill — since  cloture  is  generally  voted  be- 
fore we  begin  to  consider  amendments. 

"How  can  we  be  asked  to  vote  cloture 
on  a  bill,"  they  ask,  "when  we  don't  even 
yet  know  what  the  final  version  will  be?" 

But  in  the  case  of  a  nomination  there 
can  be  no  changes.  A  nominee  cannot  be 
amended.  He  comes  to  us  with  his  quali- 
fications and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  We 
have  the  choice  of  voting  him  up  or  down. 

The  question  is  not  complex  and  once 
the  arguments  are  laid  down  the  Senate 
should  be  allowed  to  resolve  the  question 
by  majority  vote. 

Thwarting  a  majority  vote  would  be. 
In  a  curious  way,  to  give  credence  and 
support  to  other  minority  groups  so  ob- 
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vkHuly  eager  tlo  paralyze  the  wills  of 
other  majorltiei. 

It  certainly  B  likes  me  as  ironical  that 
Senate  conserv  itives  who  might  Join  in 
a  filibuster  woi  Id  be  in  a  practical  sense 
using  the  sam  i  political  tactics  as,  for 
example,  the  hippies  and  ylppies  they  so 
often  criticize. 

Any  Fortas  filibuster  in  the  Senate 
would  have  onl  r  one  purpose :  to  paralyze 
the  will  of  the  majority.  And  is  that  not 
precisely  the  i  urpose  of  far-left  youth 
who  howl  do^  n  speakers  and  disrupt 
meetings? 

Certainly,  th  b  political  philosophies  of 
the  two  might  dilter  but  their  basic  tac- 
tical approaches  are  not  dissimilar. 

One  could  sa  ir  of  both  groups  that  they 
are  convinced  that  their  minority  view- 
point must  prfevall  at  whatever  cost  to 
the  principle  o   majority  nile. 

Columnist  J.  unes  Reston  recently  ob- 
served that  wh  erever  we  look  today  will- 
ful *minorltles  seem  to  be  dominating 
'  public'  affairs  and   even   prevailing   by 
force  over  the  majority. 

He  remembe  's  how  minority  forces  on 
the  right  and  left  managed  to  paralyze 
Germany  and  [taly  In  the  thirties.  Well, 
I  do  not  think  this  country,  like  those.  Is 
going  to  fall  p  rey  to  extremists. 

But  there  i:  perhaps  a  tiny  whiff  of 
the  same  dang  er  In  the  air— not  yet  poi- 
sonous or  ever  seriously  frightening,  but 
certainly  some  thing  that  bears  watching. 

I  would  remind  the  Senate  of  a  letter 
written  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Cot  mlttee  by  the  prestigious 
Lawyers  Committee  on  Supreme  Court 
Nominations.   Ct  said: 

The  threaten!  d  use  of  the  filibuster  tech- 
frusljrate  the  appointive  power 
by  the  Constitution  In  the 
be  Senate  would  be  a  most 
unworthy  assai  lit  upon  our  constitutional 
system  of  gover  iment.  Just  as  the  President 
is  bound  to  ncHi  inate  persons  to  fill  vacancies 
as  they  occur,  he  Senate  la  bound  to  con- 
sider the  nomii  atlons  on  the  merits  and  to 
advise  and  elthir  grant  or  deny  Its  consent 
to  the  appoint]  lents. 

If  the  Sena  «  is  not  allowed  to  settle 
this  issue  by  pimple  majority  vote,  then 
certainly  be  delivering  a 
to  the  rest  of  the  country : 
a  message  thit  minority  rule — even  in 
the  U.S.  Conjress — is  acceptable,  even 
respectable. 

And  although  we  later  make  speech 
after  speech  t  >  prove  that  minority  rule 
in  the  SenateTs  not  at  all  the  same  thing 
as  minority  sh  >utdowns  at  political  meet- 
ings, I  wondei  if  our  case  might  not  be 
somewhat  lesi   than  credible. 
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One  of  the  Reserve  units  called  last 
May  is  from  Mississippi— the  173d  Petro- 
leum Company  of  the  Army  Reserve  is 
now  serving  In  active  duty  at  Fort  Lee, 
Va. 

They  are  assigned  quarters  adjacent 
to  several  units  that  have  filed  suit  in  an 
attempt  to  avoid  service  In  Vietnam.  This 
morning  members  of  the  17  3d  Petroleum 
Company  from  Mississippi  met  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  matter  of  the 
petitions.  Following  that  meeting  the 
members  of  the  company  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

We  the  men  of  the  173rd  Petroleum  Com- 
pany (Operating)  wish  to  announce  publicly 
our  desire  that  this  unit  not  be  identified 
and/or  associated  with  any  other  Army  Re- 
serve unit  on  active  duty  which  has  In  whole 
or  In  part  Instituted  court  proceedings  to  pre- 
vent their  deployment  overseas  or  seeking 
release  from  active  duty.  While  we  have  In- 
dividually and  collectively  doubted  at  times 
the  wisdom  of  the  mobilization  of  this  unit 
and  while  we  have  questioned  In  part  the 
adequacy  of  the  training  It  has  received  in 
preparation  for  Its  mission,  we  now  wish  to 
affirm  our  unity  In  our  belief  that  we  are 
prepared  to  discharge  our  moral  obligation  to 
our  country,  our  State,  and  our  families.  It 
Is  our  Intent  u>  serve  honorably  and  effec- 
tively to  the  best  of  our  abUity  In  keeping 
with  the  nign'tsi  traditions  of  our  State,  our 
Nation,  and  our  Ood. 

The  attitude  of  the  men  of  the  173d 
represents  the  attitude  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  reservists  and  National 
Guardsmen  called  to  duty. 

I  am  convinced  after  looking  Into  the 
callup  of  Reserves  and  the  training  that 
was  given  them  that  the  Army  is  not 
completely  without  fault  in  the  maimer 
in  which  the  matter  was  handled.  I  am 
pai-ticularly  familiar  with  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  173d  from  Mississippi. 
I  have  been  in  close  communication  with 
many  of  the  members  of  that  unit,  their 
parents,  and  I  have  conferred  with  oCB- 
clals  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
wltli  the  Army.  Although  the  training 
was  not  what  it  could  have  been  and 
what  it  should  have  been,  the  men  of 
that  unit  made  the  best  of  what  was 
available,  and  because  of  their  unusual 
ability  and  determination,  they  have 
prepared  themselves  to  fulfill  their  mis- 
sion in  Vietnam  where  they  will  be  going 
soon. 

Despite  the  fact  their  time  for  training 
was  shortened  because  the  Army  said 
they  needed  them  in  Vietnam  immedi- 
ately, the  members  of  the  173d  made  an 
excellent  record  in  marksmanship  and  in 
other  phases  of  their  training.  They  are 
a  credit  to  our  military  forces  and  I  am 
confident  they  will  perform  their  mis- 
sion in  a  superb  manner.  I  am  proud  of 
them  and  of  their  stand  today. 

While  the  dissenters  and  objectors 
and  those  who  have  filed  suit  obtain 
headlines,  there  are  many  dedicated  men 
who  are  performing  a  patriotic  duty  and 
they  deserve  the  praise  and  gratitude  of 
all  the  Nation. 


CONCLUSION    OF   MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not. 
morning  business  Is  closed. 


AMENDJi«ENT     OF     THE     INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  mformatlon 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Bell  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl.  2767)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  a  farmer  an  amortized  de- 
duction from  gross  income  for  assess- 
ments for  depreciable  property  levied  by 
soil  or  water  conservation  or  drainage 
districts.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
do  I  understand  we  have  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  vote  at  10:15  a.m. 
on  the  Long  amendment  as  modified  by 
the  Miller  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  want  to  briefly  state  what  the  amend- 
ment would  do  so  that  we  can  understand 
it. 

As  I  imderstand  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  it  would  exempt  the  Social 
Security  Administration  from  being  re- 
quired to  fill  only  three  of  four  vacancies. 
They  can  fill  all  vacancies  as  they  occur, 
but  on  the  condition  that  the  overall  lim- 
itation on  Government  personnel  will 
still  apply. 

Furthermore,  if  this  agency  needs  ad- 
ditional employees,  they  can  be  employed 
provided  that  emplojmient  in  some  other 
agency  is  reduced  by  one  for  every  per- 
son employed. 

In  other  words,  to  the  extent  addi- 
tional employees  are  needed  above  the 
number  now  on  hand,  these  positions 
must  be  filled  within  the  overall  limita- 
tion In  effect. 

Mr.  President,  to  summarize  the  need 
for  the  amendment,  I  would  point  out 
that,  first,  employment  In  the  Social 
Security  Administration  between  June 
30,  1966 — the  day  before  medicare  be- 
came effective — and  June  30,  1968,  has 
Increased  by  over  9,000.  It  takes  more 
than  8,000  employees  to  administer  the 
medicare  program:  second,  even  though 
the  productivity  In  the  agency  rose  19 
percent  between  fiscal  year  1966  and  the 
current  fiscal  year,  the  overall  worldoad 
has  risen  36  percent.  This  Is  mainly  due 
to  the  medicare  program,  but  also  due  to 
other  Improvements  In  the  social  security 
program  voted  by  the  Congress:  third,  if 
the  Social  Security  Administration  is  not 
exempted,  they  will  not  be  able  to  achieve 
their  plan  of  reducing  use  of  overtime 
from  4.395  man-years  in  1968  to  1.884 
man-years  in  1969.  This  Is  a  sought  after 
I  eduction  of  57  percent  in  overtime  pay 
and,  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  achieved, 
it  would  amotmt  to  a  major  savings  by 
employing  r>eople  to  work  during  regular 
time,  as  a  substitute  for  people  working 
overtime. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  amendment  is  not  neces- 
sary. It  merely  restates  the  existing  law 
with  the  one  exception  that  it  confers 
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the  authority  of  making  these  decisions 
from  the  Budget  Director  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Social  Security,  Mr.  Ball. 

Simply  stated  this  Is  merely  a  vote  of 
no  confidence  In  the  Budget  Director. 

In  order  to  save  time  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  memorandum  prepared  by 
the  staff  outlining  the  understanding  of 
the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation  of  Miller  Modification  to 
Long  Amendment 

The  Long  amendment  as  modified  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  reads 
as  follows:  "The  Umltatlons  In  section  201  of 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968  on  the  number  of  civilian  employees  In 
the  executive  branch  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration:  Provided. 
That  any  employee  needed  In  addition  to  the 
number  that  would  have  been  available  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration  under 
said  limitations  shall  be  provided  from  with- 
in the  limitations  on  the  nimiber  of  civilian 
employees  In  the  executive  branch  under  said 
secUon  201." 

The  first  part  of  this  amendment  appears 
to  provide  that  vacancies  can  be  filled  In  the 
Social  Security  Administration  without  any 
of  the  limitations  provided  by  section  201  of 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968.  This  would  seem  to  Imply  that  either 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  or  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration  oould 
fill  vacancies  in  the  same  manner  as  before 
the  enactment  of  the  Act  referred  to.  The 
proviso  which  follows  says  that  to  the  extent 
any  vacancies  In  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration are  filled  or  new  Jobs  filled  above 
those  which  would  apply  had  the  limitations 
of  section  201  of  the  Act  referred  to  appUed 
are  to  be  made  up  by  decreases  In  vacancies 
which  can  be  filled  In  other  civilian  employ- 
ment of  the  government.  The  direction  would 
appear  to  be  on  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  determine  the  other  va- 
cancies which  cannot  be  filled. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  however,  did  not  Intend  his  amend- 
ment to  remove  all  controls  of  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  over  employment  In  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  Presumably,  he  in- 
tends only  "needed  employees"  to  be  added  to 
the  Administration  and,  presumably,  if  there 
Is  a  dllTerence  of  view  between  those  In  the 
Social  Security  Administration  or  Depart- 
ment of  HEW  and  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
as  to  what  constitutes  "needed"  employees  in 
the  Administration  this  dllTerence  will  be  re- 
solved by  the  President. 

While  it  Is  not  evident  that  tbU  latter  in- 
terpretation arises  from  the  literal  language 
of  the  amendment  the  congressional  debate 
also  suggests  that  It  was  Intended  only  to 
express  a  congressional  priority  In  the  filling 
of  vacancies  with  respect  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  think  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  pretty  well  outlined  the 
proposal.  I  repeat  it  would  not  change 
the  existing  law.  the  so-called  Williams- 
Smathers  bill,  that  was  passed  earlier  by 
the  Senate.  It  would  merely  confer  on  Mr. 
Ball  the  authority  to  make  the  decision 
as  to  whether  he  needs  these  employees, 
and  it  expresses  the  intent  of  the  Senate 
that  if  he  needs  them,  this  is  one  area 
where  the  CStovemment  should  not  make 
the  cuts.  But  the  basic  provision  of  exist- 
ing law  will  continue  to  apply  without 
change,  for  to  the  extent  that  the  Gov- 
ernment may  add  additional  employees 
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in  this  agency.  It  must  absorb  these  em- 
ployees by  offsetting  reductions  In  per- 
sonnel m  another  department  or  agency. 

The  proposal  more  or  less  takes  from 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  the  authority 
to  make  the  decision.  As  one  who  was 
critical  of  the  way  in  which  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  operated,  I  go  along  with 
this  proposal.  I  Interpret  this  amend- 
ment not  as  a  change  in  the  original 
Wllliams-Smathers  bill  but  more  as  an 
expression  of  no  confidence  in  the  Budget 
Director,  Mr.  Zwick. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller!  for  the  way 
he  has  helped  us  to  resolve  what  ap- 
peared to  be  irreconcilable  differences  on 
this  problem.  Thanks  to  his  amendment, 
we  will  be  able  to  see  to  it  that  social 
security  and  medicare  checks  are  received 
on  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  his  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  previ- 
ously entered  into,  the  Senate  will  now 
vote  on  the  pending  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LongI. 

The  modified  amendment  reads  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  The  limitations  in  section  201  of 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
of  1968  on  the  number  of  civilian  employees 
m  the  executive  branch  shall  not  apply  to 
the  Social  Sectuity  Administration:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  employees  needed  In  addi- 
tion to  the  number  that  would  have  been 
available  to  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, under  said  limitations,  shall  be  pro- 
vided from  within  the  limitations  on  the 
number  of  civilian  employees  In  the  execu- 
tive  branch   under   said   section   201." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Grubning]  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeI  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Air.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  CMr.  CmmcHl,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pclbright],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hollings],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf], 
the  Senator  from  Mtdne  [Mr.  Muskie], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son], the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBieoPFl.  the  Senator 
from  Florida  fMr.  SuathersI  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydincs] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 


Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Pulbright].  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
copf],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SmathersI,  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tydings]  would  each  vote 
•'yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton], the  Senators  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits  and  Mr.  Goodell],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  KuchelI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mitndt], 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smtth], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tow- 
er] are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin! Is  absent  because  of  Illness  In  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LooPER]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin  1.  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits]  ,  the  Senator 
from  California  [  Mr.  Kuchel  ] ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt], 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  65. 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

|No.  293Leg.| 
YEAS— 65 


Aiken 

Hart 

Morse 

Allott 

Hartke 

Morton 

Anderson 

Hatfield 

Moss 

Baker 

Hill 

Murphy 

Boggs 

Holland 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

Irouye 

Pell 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jackson 

Percy 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Jordan, Idaho 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Kennedy 

Russell 

Clark 

Lauache 

Scott 

C«oper 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Sp)onp 

Dlrksen 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Domlnick 

McOee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ellender 

Mclntyre 

Williams.  Del. 

Fong 

Miller 

Yarbo  rough 

Gore 

Mondale 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Orlffln 

Monroney 

Young.  Ohio 

Hansen 

Montoya 
NATS— 3 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Stennls 

NOT  VOnNG — 32 

Bartlett 

Qruenlng 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Harris 

Muskie 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hlckenlooper 

Randolph 

Brewster 

Hollings 

Ribicoff 

Carlson 

Javits 

Smathers 

Church 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Talmadge 

Fannin 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Pulbright 

McOovem 

Tydings 

Ooodell 

MetcaU 

So  the  amendment,  as  modified,  of 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
der]. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
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OFFICER.     An 


by  the  Senator  ffom  LouisiuiA  (Ifr.  El- 

LSHDim]. 

Mr.  MONDAL^.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDElt.  B^.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  f  n  m  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDAIill.  I  had  an  amendment 
to  offer. 

The     PRESmkNO 
amendment  Is  pei  ding. 

Mr.  ELLENDEf  .  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  sent  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 
The  printed  ameidment  at  the  desk  Is 
not  printed  as  I  hi  d  Introduced  It. 

The  PRESIDIN  }  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
Is  informed  that  t  be  amendment  was  In- 
correctly printed. 

Mr.  ELLENDEI ',.  It  Is  correctly  printed 
at  page  27881  In  Lhe  Rxcord. 

The  PRESIDD  O  OFFICER.  Yes.  The 
amendment  will  t  e  read. 

The  bill  clerk  rfead  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Eluwdek  for  himself.  Mr. 
Harris.  Mr.  HoLXkNO.  and  Mr.  Sparxmah, 
as  follows: 

~At  the' end  of  1  tie  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Skc.  — .  (A)  S4Ctlona  303(a)  And  30S(A) 
of  the  Revenue  ad  1  Bxpendltuiv  Comtrol  Act 
of  1968  Are  Amende  il — 

"(1)  by  striking  the  word  'and'  at  the  end 
of  pATAgrAph  (3)  A  Id 

'(3)  striking  t^e  period  At  the  end  of 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
owing: 
ty  Credit  CorporAtlons 
ounta  estimated  therefor 
«r  thAn  amounts  estl- 
untlee"  • ". 


pATAgTAph    (4) 

A  commA  And  the  t{ 

"•(6)    by  Coi 
In  excess  of  the 
In   the   budget.   oi 
mAted  for  "speclAl 


Mr.  ell^NDER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  dlscussid  the  purpoae  of  the 
amendment.  It  Is  limply  to  exempt  Com- 
modity Credit  Co  "poratlon  price  support 
expenditure  In  ex  sess  of  budget  estimates 
from  the  Revenu<  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968.  under  the  law,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agrlcul  ure  could  not  pay  over 
and  above  what  t  le  budget  estimate  was. 
unless  other  proi  rams  can  be  cut  much 
more  than  was  1  itended  when  the  1968 
act  was  passed.  The  estimate  of  CCC 
expenditure  was  made  last  December, 
when  crops  wer;  planted.  Later,  more 
Information  was  obtained. 

As  I  pointed  cut  yesterday,  the  esti- 
mates sent  to  Co  tigress  tn  January  were 
under  those  thnt  later  developed.  In 
wheat,  for  Instance,  the  budget  amount 
was  $42  million,  I  ut  $320  million  are  now 
required.  The  ettimate  for  feed  grains 
was  that  the  Cori  oration  would  have  met 
receipts  of  $62  m  llllon.  Now  it  Is  believed 
ttiat  instead  of  n4t  receipts,  the  Corpora- 
tion will  have  net  expenditures  of  $351 
million  for  feed  trains,  a  change  of  $413 
million. 

As  to  the  othei  crops,  if  all  were  added 
together,  the  budget  estimate  of  net  ex- 
penditures was  i  164  million,  whereas  it 
is  now  estimated  that  a  net  of  $1,148  mil- 
lion will  be  expe  ided.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  estlms  te  made  in  January  and 
that  recently  ma  le  Is  $984  million. 

Mr.  HOliLANI '.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDE  1. 1  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLANI .  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment, with  whicl  I  am  in  full  agreement, 
does  nothing  w  latsoever  which  would 
affect  the  person  lel  limitation  applicable 


to  CCC  imder  the  Winiams-Smathen 
bill;  does  it? 

Mr.  ELLENDE31.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  simply  deals  with  sections  202  and 
203,  which  deal  with  limitations  on  ex- 
penditures and  obligational  authority. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  is  trying  to  meet  the  situation 
presented  by  the  fact  that  the  weather 
has  been  good,  the  crops  are  very  large, 
much  larger  than  average  and  much 
larger  than  anticipated,  and  in  order  to 
do  the  Job  for  which  CCC  Is  responsible 
under  the  basic  CCC  legislation,  all  of 
the  above  circumstances  require  CCC  to 
advance  more  money  than  it  would  be 
permitted  to  advance  imder  ttie  terms  of 
the  Wllllams-Smatheni  bill.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.     ELLENDER.     The     Senator     is 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  once  more,  may  I  bring  out  this 
fact?  Under  the  basic  authorizing  legis- 
lation, the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tkm  is  required  to  meet  this  obligation  .- 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  imder  the  Wil- 
llams-Smathers  amendment,  the  CCC 
would  be  prevented  from  meeting  this 
obligation  required  by  existing  law. 

Mr.  EIXENDE2R.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Therefore,  there  exists 
a  very  definite  conflict  of  laws  here, 
which  this  amendment  would  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

BCr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  these  are  loans  made  by  the  Gk>v- 
emment  on  wheat,  com,  and  other  feed 
grains  that  were  produced  during  this 
year.  The  amount  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  will  need  far  exceeds 
what  the  budget  estimate  was.  Unless  the 
exemption  is  made  as  provided  in  tills 
amendment,  the  CCC  will  be  unable  to 
carry  out  Its  obligations  or  contracts  with 
the  farmers. 

As  Senators  know,  we  have  price  sup- 
ports and  land  diversion.  I  want  to  make 
It  plain  that  this  proposal  m>plies  only 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's 
program  of  price  supports.  It  does  not 
apply  to  anything  elM.  It  does  not  apply 
to  the  food  stamp  program  or  any  other 
program  that  is  handled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  It  solely  exempts 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from 
sections  202  and  203,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  iiersonnel. 

Bfr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  ttiink  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  has  very 
ably  explained  the  situation  and  why  his 
amendment  should  be  approved.  I  simply 
want  to  add  my  support  to  what  he  has 
already  said. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Presidoit.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  jrield. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota.  I  wish 
to  add  my  support  to  the  amendment. 
In  the  case  of  wheat  certificate  pay- 


ments, about  half  of  this  money  Is  paid 
into  the  Treasury  by  the  processors. 
These  payments  represent  a  part  of  the 
price  farmers  are  supposed  to  get  for 
their  wheat  under  the  new  program,  so 
this  Is  not  a  loes  to  the  Treasury.  The 
CCC  loans  a  farmer  makes  on  his  crop 
do  not  represent  a  grant  or  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  It  is  simply  a 
loan  that  is  made.  If  the  farmer  takes 
back  his  wheat,  he  repays  the  Oovern- 
ment.  If  he  does  not  repay,  the  wheat 
becomes  the  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  And  be- 
cause of  the  record  crop  of  wheat,  the 
cash  price  has  dropped  to  a  little  more 
than  a  dollar  a  bushel.  So  almost  every 
wheat  farmer  has  to  get  a  loan  to  finance 
ills  (MTcratlons  and  hold  his  wheat  imtil 
hopefully  he  can  get  a  better  price. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct.  The 
purpose  of  the  program  was  to  enable  the 
farmer  to  borrow  money  on  his  crop  and 
not  be  obliged  to  sell  it  when  there  was 
a  great  amount  of  crop  on  the  maiicet 
and  when  prices  might  be  very  low.  By 
having  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion lend  the  farmer  money  on  his  crop, 
it  has  the  effect  of  stabilizing  prices. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota.  If  it 
were  not  for  these  loans,  we  would  have 
a  real  catastrophe  in  the  farming  areas 
of  the  United  States.  Not  only  would 
farmers  be  involved,  but  so  would  busi- 
nessmen and  manufacturers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  Is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Do  I  imderstand  the 
Senator  to  say  that  this  amendment 
would  exempt  only  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  from  the  limitations  of  the 
Willlams-Smathers  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  From  two  sections, 
202  and  203  only. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Sections  202  and  203? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  right.  It  lias 
no  effect  at  all  on  section  201.  which 
deals  with  employees. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Does  the  amendment 
also  cover  payments  made  to  wool 
growers? 

Mr.  EUiENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Does  the  Senator  have 
an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  fimds 
which  will  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
program  that  is  contemplated? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  estimate,  as  of 
now 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  Senator  is  read- 
ing from  wliat? 

Mr.  eUjENDER.  The  estimated 
amount,  as  I  pointed  out  a  while  ago,  as 
estimated  by  the  Department  in  January 
of  this  year,  was  $164  miiUnn,  and  the 
last  estimate  was  $1,148  million,  making 
a  difference  of  $984  million  which  would 
be  needed  in  order  to  make  advances  to 
the  farmers  by  way  of  loans. 

I  wish  to  say.  Mr.  President,  that  as 
I  pointed  out  yesterday,  the  money  Is  at 
hand.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion.  as  of  last  June,  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  had  more  tiian  $1.3  billion 
available  to  meet  these  requirements. 
The  passage  of  this  amendment,  as  I 
have  stated,  but  I  wish  to  make  It  plain, 
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covers  nothing  but  price  support  pro- 
grams. No  other  programs  under  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  cov- 
ered by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  note,  on  page  27857 
of  yesterday's  Rccord.  that  the  Septem- 
ber estimate  shows  that  there  will  be 
needed  for  the  purchase  of  wheat,  or  the 
wheat  price  support  program,  $320  mil- 
lion, for  feed  grains,  $351  million,  for 
upland  cotton— is  that  $147  million,  or 
Just  $47  mUlion? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  $47  million.  That 
is  a  negative  Item  representing  an  In- 
crease in  receipts  rather  than  an  increase 
in  expenditures. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  For  soybeans,  $434  mil- 
lion, and  for  rice,  $90  million. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  said  only  moments  ago  that  this 
amendment  would  also  include  payments 
to  wool  growers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  By  way  of  price  sup- 
ports. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Has  the  Senator  an  esti- 
mate on  that  amount? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  I  do  not. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  But  without  that  figure, 
the  revised  estimates  for  the  month  of 
September  would  indicate  that  there  will 
be  additional  funds  needed  for  Com- 
modity Credit  in  the  amount  of  $1,148,- 
000,000,  exclusive  of  wool? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  the  estimate. 
$1,148  million  in  net  expenditures,  an 
Increase  of  $984  million.  But,  as  I  have 
said,  there  is  on  hand  $1,300,000,000 
altogether. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  I  placed  in  the 
Record  yesterday  an  estimate,  which  ap- 
pears on  page  27857,  which  shows  that 
as  of  June  30,  there  was  available  $1,- 
300,000,000  for  the  price  support  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Does  the  Senator  in- 
tend to  imply  that  one  of  the  reasons 
that  he  hopes  iiis  amendment  might  re- 
ceive favorable  consideration  is  ttiat 
there  are  already  funds  available  to  meet 
this  anticipated  increased  expendi- 
ture? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Thsit  is  right.  But  we 
cannot  use  them  because  of  the  Smath- 
ers-Willlams  act 

If  the  Senator  will  turn  to  page  27857 
of  the  Record  of  yesterday,  he  will 
find  a  statement  which  I  have  here- 
tofore placed  in  the  Record,  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  setting  out 
the  necessity  for  this  request.  It  is  all 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  crops  are  far 
better  than  we  anticipated,  and  the  sales 
have  been  less  tlian  the  goals  we  had; 
therefore,  the  need  for  the  disbursement 
for  additional  funds. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  if  he  would  speculate  upon 
this  question :  Let  us  assume  that  we  had 
only  the  normal  production,  as  antici- 
pated by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  normal  sales? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  And  normal  sales.  If  we 
were  to  compare  that  situation  with  the 
situation  that  confronts  us  today,  would 
the  farmer  be  better  or  worse  off? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  He  would  be  better 
off,  because  the  prices  would  have  been 
better.  In  other  words,  we  did  not  an- 


ticipate such  a  large  crop  as  we  now  have, 
and  we  did  not  anticipate  that  sales 
abroad  would  be  so  low.  As  was  pointed 
out  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  crops  abroad  have  also  been 
larger  than  anticipated,  and  of  course 
that  means  less  sales  by  us  by  way  of 
exports.  That,  added  to  the  fact  that  the 
domestic  crop  Is  much  larger  than  an- 
ticipated, gives  rise  to  the  situation  that 
now  exists,  that  the  estimates  made  last 
January  were  far  short  of  wiiat  was 
needed. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  U  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  given  the  authority  that 
would  be  granted  under  the  Senator's 

amendment 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Just  exempted,  is  all. 
To  exempt  it  from  the  provisions  of  the 
act. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  What  would  be  the  sit- 
uation with  regard  to  the  amount  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  soybeans,  and 
rice  in  Government  storage?  Does  the 
Senator  anticipate  that  it  would  be  sold 
out  shortly? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Some  of  it  is  being 
sold  now,  in  small  quantities. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Where  is  the  principal 
market? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  the  farmers  are 
selling  some.  However,  if  too  much 
wheat  is  put  on  the  market,  or  too  much 
com  is  put  on  the  market,  it  will  further 
depress  the  price.  So  if  the  farmer  has 
a  place  where  he  can  go  and  obtain  a 
loan  on  the  com  he  has  or  the  wheat 
he  has,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  stabil- 
ize prices.  If  he  is  forced  to  sell,  the  price 
per  bushel  may  go  down  75  cents,  or  90 
cents. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Farm- 
ers pay  the  storage  cost  for  the  first 
year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Por  the  first  year. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  And  the 
farmer  repays  most  of  these  loans  in 
full,  with  interest? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  cannot  state  the 
exact  figures  now,  but  the  record  shows 
that  farmers  do  borrow  from  the  CCC 
on  their  crops— that  is,  their  finished 
products — but  I  would  say  that  nor- 
mally 50  to  60  percent  of  those  crops  are 
taken  back  by  the  farmers  and  sold  on 
the  market  at  a  greater  price  than  the 
amount  of  the  loan.  So  the  takeover  t^ 
the  CCC  has  been  very  small,  in  the  last 
2  or  3  years.  The  only  reason  why  it  was 
large  as  to  wheat,  let  us  say,  last  year, 
and  the  year  before,  was  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
was  misinformed.  I  do  not  know  what 
kind  of  information  he  got,  but  it  was 
wrong.  He  expected  much  less  wheat  to 
be  produced  in  Russia  and  other  coun- 
tries, but  there  was  a  large  error  made, 
and  what  happened  was  that  he,  in 
order  to  be  certain  that  we  would  have 
all  the  wheat  needed,  raised  the  acreage 
by  17  percent,  as  I  remember,  and  of 
course  that  meant  that  the  wheat  pro- 
duced on  the  additional  acreage  is  now 
on  hand,  or  a  good  deal  of  it.  And  that 
is  wtiat  has  given  us  some  of  this  trouble. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 


the  Senator  would  help  me  on  one  mat- 
ter. I  thought  there  were  two  increases. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  There 
were  two  15-percent  Increases.  The 
farmers  did  not  plant  all  that  amount, 
however. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  the  second 
amount  have  applied  on  top  of  the  other? 
Would  not  the  two  15-percent  increases 
liave  resulted  In  an  Increase  of  more 
than  30  percent  over  the  original 
amount? 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota.  Thirty- 
two  percent.  However,  the  farmers  did 
not  plant  that  much. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that  21 
to  22  percent  was  planted. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Just 
about. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  be  able  to  Indicate  in  his 
Judgment  how  much  additional  wheat 
would  be  placed  in  storage,  with  the 
exemption  In  effect,  over  what  we  now 
have? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  depends,  of  course, 
on  the  actual  production.  And  it  could 
be  as  high  as  $320  mUlion  worth  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $42  million  worth  that  was 
estimated  last  January. 

That  is  the  estimate.  Itfts  a  mere  esti- 
mate. However.  I  find  that  the  depart- 
ment estimates  pretty  well  on  the  crops 
grown,  particularly  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  and  even  cotton.  The  difference  in 
what  they  estimate  and  the  actual  pro- 
duction is  around  2  to  5  percent. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  $42  million  estimate 
made  in  January  was  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau's estimate  of  what  would  be  required 
for  this  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. In  making  that  estimate,  they  took 
into  consideration  not  only  the  crops,  but 
also  the  fact  that  they  felt  that  much 
more  wheat  would  be  sold  than  was  ac- 
tually sold.  And  those  two  factors — the 
larger  crop  and  smaller  sales  abroad — 
are  what  is  giving  us  the  trouble. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  next  thing  I  would 
like  to  have  some  clarification  on  is  how 
much  wheat  is  now  in  storage  in  terms  of 
dollar  evaluation  or  bushels  or  however 
the  Senator  wants  to  explain  it  under  the 
authority  granted  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  and  how  much  would 
go  in  the  full  amount  of  $320  million  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  recall  it.  the 
carryover  in  wheat  this  year  was  about 
600  million  bushels. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  It  was 
a  little  over  500  million  bushels.  However, 
only  a  small  part  of  that  was  in  Govern- 
ment hands.  With  respect  to  the  loans 
being  made  now  at  a  national  average 
rate  of  $1.25  a  bushel.  I  think  most  of 
that  wheat  would  be  redeemed  by  the 
farmers  and  sold  on  the  cash  market.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  market  is  going 
to  stay  at  $1.25  a  bushel  for  the  next  year 
or  two. 

The  farmers  will  repay  these  loans  and 
sell  the  wheat  on  the  market  if  the  cash 
price  goes  up. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  one  of  the  very  great,  pressing 
needs  now  is  additional  storage.  I  refer 
not  only  to  farm  storage,  but  also  to 
storage  for  farmers  to  deliver  crops  on 
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the  amount  of 
Itfr. 

of  the  dlstlng 
Dakota  that  ' 
wheat  would 
and  that  he  \c 
as  I  understanl 


which  they  are  i  eeklng  to  obtain  a  loan 
rather  than  hol4  It  for  a  lietter  price  on 
the  market 

It  would  seem  Ithat  we  may  have  a  seri- 
ous problem  of  s  torage. 

Mr.  ELLENDI R.  I  did  not  hear  a  com 
plaint  about  that.  I  have  always  felt  that 
they  had  sufflcU  nt  storage. 

At  one  time,  i  is  the  Senator  knows,  we 
had  more  than  1  billion  bushels  that  we 
were  carrying  o^  'er. 

Mr.  mIIjLER.  That  is  true  nationally, 
but  there  are  localities  where  we  have 
serious  problem  t. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  agree  with  that. 
However,  geneiblly  speaking  there  are 
enough  storage  warehouses  to  store  all 
of  it. 

Mr.  TOUNO  ( )f  North  Dakota.  I  know 
of  no  place  in  V  te  wheat-producing  area 
where  there  Is  a  shortage  of  storage. 

Mr.  HANSEN  It  is  estimated  that  the 
price  and  the  amount  of  money  that 
would  be  availa  )le  under  the  Commodity 
Credit.  Corpora  don  program  to  wheat- 
growers  would  Be  $1.25  a  bushel. 

Mr.  YOUNO  |Df  North  Dakota.  That  Is 
le  loan. 
And  it  was  the  belief 
led  Senator  from  North 
probably  much  of  this 
reclaimed  by  the  grower 
|ild  not  choose  to  accept— 
he  can  imder  the  pro- 
gram— the  amobnt  of  the  loan. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Senator  is  corrc  ct.  These  are  nonrecourse 
loans.  The  farn  ers  could  elect  to  let  the 
Government  tace  the  wheat  over.  And 
the  Oovemmen  ;  would  have  to  pay  stor- 
age. However,  is  is  generally  the  case 
when  the  casli  market  goes  up,  the 
farmer  redeems  the  wheat,  pays  the  loan, 
and  sells  the  w]  leat  on  the  market  for  a 
profit. 

Mr.  HANSEN .  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
If  any  Senatoi  could  supply  me  with 
answers  to  some  additional  questions. 
How  much  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton, 
soybeans,  and  :  Ice  are  presently  ia  Oov- 
emment  storas  e  and  milght  be  construed 
to  be  CCC  stocl  B,  and  what  would  be  the 
proportionate  unount  of  those  stocks 
presently  in  storage  if  these  budget  esti- 
mates were  all  the  result  of  these  other 
crops  going  in  o  storage,  according  to 
those  dollar  esltmates? 

Mr.  ELLEND]  !R.  Bdr.  President,  I  have 
some  informati  m  handed  me  by  one  of 
the  staff  members.  This  information 
shows  that  on /com,  the  1968  Inventory 
was  136  millioE  bushels,  in  round  figures. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  the  amount  t  lat  the  Government  owns. 

Mr.  ELLENItER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  HANSET^.  That  would  be  feed 
grains. 

►ER.  Yes.  On  June  30, 1968. 

owned  136.393,000  bush- 

1|1.542,000  bushels  of  grain 

1,000    bushels   of   barley, 

els  of  oats,  and  7,957,000 

lere  is  a  total  number  of 

crops  I  have  Jiist  men- 


Mr.  ELLI 
the  corporation 
els  of  com,  1( 
sorghum,    5,8S 
45.238,000  bi 
bushels  of  rye. ' 
bushels,  of 


tioned,  of  387,0  i9.000. 

Mr.  HANSElir.  Is  that  all  uiuler  feed 
grains?  _ 

Mr.  ELLENTjER.  The  Senator  is  cor 
rect.  That  is  cofn.  barley,  sorghum,  oats, 
and  rye. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Z  would  like  an  estimate 
of  what  the  $351  million  would  convert 
to  In  bushels.  I  realise  that  It  will  have  to 
be  a  guess.  I  am  trying  to  get  some  idea 
of  how  much  we  have  in  storage  now 
and  how  much  more  might  go  into  stor- 
age. 

Mr.  ELLEINDER.  What  I  have  given 
the  Senator  is  bushels  in  inventory  June 
30.  1968.  Dollarwisi.  it  would  be  $406,- 
533.000.  r 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  tunendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  permit  a 
$351  million  increase  over  what  was  esti- 
mated. 

Mr.  ELLENDE31.  There  is  a  tabulation 
I  put  in  the  RccoKo  yesterday  showing  a 
current  estimate  of  $351  million  for  net 
expenditures  for  feed  grains.  That  is  an 
increase  of  $413  million  over  the  Janu- 
ary estimate  of  a  negative  figure  of  $62 
million,  representing  estimated  net  re- 
ceipts. However.  I  want  the  Senator  to 
bear  in  mind  that  what  we  are  doing  now 
is  providing  the  CCC  with  authority  to 
perform  its  contract  with  the  farmer. 
That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

In  other  words,  when  the  farmers 
agreed  to  curtail  their  crops  and  to  plant 
so  much,  in  the  agreement  is  an  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  make  loans  on  the  crops 
produced;  and  unless  this  amendment  Is 
ad(H>ted.  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  unable  to  carry  out  its  agreement  with 
the  farmers.  It  is  that  simple. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  May  I  propose  one  more 
question? 

If  $406,533,000  is  presently  Invested  in 
CCC  stocks,  in  feed  grains,  and  it  is  con- 
templated that  $351  million  more  Is 
needed  for  the  same  program,  would  it 
be  fair  to  say  that  this  conceivably  could 
increase  the  feed  grain  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  the  CCC  by  approximately  one- 
third? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  could.  However,  as 
I  have  said,  it  all  depends  on  what  the 
exports  will  be.  There  may  be  a  shortage 
abroad  in  some  area  of  the  world  where 
some  of  these  commodities  are  needed. 
Since  the  1965  act  was  placed  on  the 
statute  books,  the  CCC  has  been  able  to 
dispose  of  most  of  ita  commodities. 

Consider  the  situation  with  respect  to 
cotton.  Two  years  ago  there  was  a  carry- 
over of  16.6  million  bales  of  cotton.  This 
year  the  carryover  was  6.3  million  bales. 
The  reason:  The  surplus  was  sold.  Of 
course,  they  curtailed  the  production  in 
order  not  to  aggravate  the  condition 
that  existed  3  years  ago. 

Incidentally,  that  was  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act  of  1965.  The  philosophy 
behind  the  act  was  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  would  try  to  keep  the  pro- 
duction of  all  these  commodities  in  line 
with  domestic  and  export  needs,  and  we 
were  well  on  the  way  2  years  ago  when 
more  wheat  was  grown.  That  is  really 
what  put  us  m  trouble. 

In  the  case  of  com.  the  production  has 
been  unprecedented.  I  am  certain  that 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  will 
attest  to  that.  My  understanding  is  that 
this  year  the  average  production  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  is  103  bushels — some- 
thing never  heard  of  before.  The  same 


is  true  in  other  States— perhaps  not 
quite  as  large  as  that. 

In  the  cai«  of  wheat,  prodtietlon  has 
mcreased  considerably. 

All  that,  of  course,  cannot  be  antici- 
pated. If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
could  know  when  it  was  going  to  ndn 
and  what  would  happen  in  the  future, 
he  could  estimate  fairly  well.  In  view  of 
the  uncertainties  that  exist,  he  does  the 
best  he  can.  However,  this  year  he  has 
missed  it  considerably. 

Mr.  BOLLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  made  this  point  just  a  few 
moments  ago:  that  the  farmers  are 
under  contract  with  the  Government  and 
they  may  elect  to  take  the  loans,  and 
this  \B  the  reason  for  the  need  for  an 
extra  $300  million  to  cover  loans.  But 
I  must  say  that  I  am  not  clear  as  to  why 
this  particular  amendment  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  this  purpose. 

Suppose  this  amendment  is  rejected 
and  nothing  further  Is  done.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  say  that  the 
contracts  are  abrogated,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  still  will  not  make  good 
on  that  loan?  I  find  that  very  dlfBcult  to 
understand. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  are  prohibited, 
under  the  act  of  1968,  from  spending 
more  than  the  estimate. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Where  are  they  pro- 
hibited from  doing  that? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  a  limita- 
tion, as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  BdLLER.  I  do  not  understand  it 
that  way.  I  understand  that  there  was 
an  overall  $6  billion  reduction  in  spend- 
ing that  Congress  legislated.  Let  me  ask 
this  question 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  will 
read  the  act,  he  will  find  it.  I  had  a  copy 
of  it  on  my  desk  yesterday.  Pour  items 
were  excepted,  and  we  were  addmg  a 
fifth  item. 

Mr.  MTTiT.KR.  Four  items  were  ex- 
empted so  far  as  the  $6  billion  reduction 
in  spending  was  concerned.  What  we 
said,  for  example,  was  that  the  President 
is  gomg  to  cut  $6  billion  out  of  the  $8 
billion  mcreased  spendteg  for  fiscal  1969, 
but  if  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war  goes 
up  $20  billion,  that  still  will  be  permis- 
sible so  far  as  Congress  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Nevertheless,  with  re- 
spect to  the  nonexcepted  areas  there  is 
going  to  be  a  $6  billion  reduction.  But 
I  do  not  see  anything  m  there  that  says 
merely  because  there  may  be  another 
$300  million  of  unanticipated  costs  by 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  going  to  pay  them.  As  I 
interpret  it,  what  would  happen  would  be 
that  the  $6  billion  reduction  in  spending 
for  the  other  agencies  might  have  to  be 
a  little  more  than  that,  to  pick  up  the 
slack  as  a  result  of  this  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  situation.  But  I  do 
not  believe  anything  in  the  bill  we  passed 
last  year — and  I  might  say  I  was  one  who 
was  quite  active  in  it — says  that  simply 
because  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  rejected,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  Is  going  to 
ren^e  on  the  paymenta.  I  can  see  that 
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It  will  make  those  paymenta,  and  then 
the  $300  or  $400  million  to  make  those 
payments  is  gotog  to  come  out  of  the 
bide  of  some  other  Federal  Government 
activity.  I  can  see  that. 

If  that  is  what  it  is,  then  I  believe 
the  Senate  should  be  apprised  of  exactly 
what  we  are  up  to  here.  The  question 
before  the  Senate  is  not  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  deny  [uiymenta  to  farmers,  because 
they  will  be  paid.  The  question  is 
whether  or  not  the  money  to  do  that  will 
ccHne  out  of  some  other  agency's  hide, 
in  addition  to  the  $6  billion  that  we  had 
originally  anticipated. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  could,  of  course; 
but  the  money  is  available  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  to  the  tune  of 
$1,300  million. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So  no  further  appropria- 
tion is  needed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  The  money  is  on 
hand. 

Another  fact  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  It 
is  money  that  the  Government  is  invest- 
ing in  the  grain  owned  by  the  farmer. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  understand. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  the  farmer  can 
redeem  it.  Only  if  he  does  not  redeem  it 
will  the  commodity  become  the  property 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So  what  the  Senator  is 
really  saying  is  that  this  $351  million — 
I  am  talking  about  feed  grains — is  an 
unanticipated  outgo  from  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  things  turn  out  the 
way  we  hope  they  do  not,  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  buying  this  grain  and  will 
be  selling  it  for  a  lower  price,  and  let 
us  say  they  will  lose  $51  million  of  the 
$351  million.  It  will  be  a  net  loss  of  ap- 
proximately $51  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  may  be.  and  it  may 
not  be,  because  we  may  have  a  short  crop 
next  year.  I  do  not  know  what  will  hap- 
pen. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  just  taking  an  un- 
favorable view  of  it.  The  fact  is  that  the 
net  result  would  be,  in  the  example  I 
gave,  a  $51  million  loss,  not  a  $351  mil- 
lion loss.  I  believe  it  is  Important  to  bring 
that  out. 

If  that  is  so,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  we  are  not  talking 
about  taking  $351  million  out  of  the  hide 
of  some  other  agency.  We  are  talking 
about  taking  $51  million  out  of  the  hide 
of  some  other  agency. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  we  do  not  recover. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
So  I  do  not  think  things  are  quite  as  bad 
as  we  originally  thought  they  were  be- 
cause we  are  faced  with  this  proposition: 
One,  whether  the  Senator's  amendment 
is  agreed  to  or  not  the  farmers  are  going 
to  be  paid;  and  two,  if  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  not  agreed  to  and  the 
farmers  are  paid,  the  extra  loss  that 
might  occur  of  $51  million  will  have  to 
come  out  of  the  expenditures  of  some 
other  agency. 

Am  I  correct  in  that  evaluation? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Out  of  agriculture. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 


CO&fMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfiBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
object  by  request.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  2767)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
farmer  an  amortized  deduction  from 
gross  income  for  assessmente  for  depre- 
ciable property  levied  by  soil  or  water 
conservation  or  drainage  districte. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  point  out  the  following  information  in 
answer  to  the  question  propounded  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  stated  as  follows  in  a  letter 
I  have  already  placed  in  the  Record. 

Obviously  this  places  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  In  a  tremendously  difficult  posi- 
tion. I  hesitate  to  burden  you  with  It  at  tbls 
time  prior  to  your  return  to  Congress,  but 
somehow  or  other  we  must  get  some  relief. 
Otherwise  we  will  have  no  alternative  but  to 
(1)  discontinue  making  price  support  loans 
(even  though  they  are  mandatory  under 
other  law)  and/or  (2)  cut  very  sharply  or 
eliminate  parts  of  other  ongoing  programs 
which  are  essential  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  Nation.  These  Include  such  Items 
as  protection  and  management  of  our  Na- 
tional forests,  research,  watershed  and  flood 
prevention  Improvements,  soli  conservation, 
commodity  Inspection  and  other  marketing 
services,  extension,  market  development 
abroad,  plant  and  animal  disease  and  pest 
control,  electric  and  telephone  loans,  water 
and  sewer  loans  and  farm  operating  loans. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  very  much 
that  the  Senator  is  bringing  this  ma- 
terial to  our  attention.  My  response  is 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
r^dly  sasring  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  loan  payments  are  going  to 
be  made  but  if  we  do  not  have  an  ex- 
emption to  take  care  of  the  increased 
amount  of  the  loan  payments  that  are 
gomg  to  be  made  it  is  liable  to  come  out 
of  the  hide  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and,  therefore,  "Please  give  us 
an  exemption  for  the  E>epartment  of 
Agriculture,  not  just  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  Give  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  a  $1  billion  or  $750  mil- 
lion exemption  from  this  $6  billion  re- 
duction in  spending."  That  is  really  what 
he  is  saying. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator  said  a 
while  ago,  it  is  a  loan  and  it  is  not  money 
that  is  expended  and  not  recoverable  by 
the  Department. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So,  taking  even  a  dim 
view  and  suggesting  that  on  feed  grains 
the  Government  might  lose  $51  million 
of  the  $351  million,  that  means  Mr.  Free- 


man would  have  to  get  along  with  $300 
million  in  oversdl  operations,  and  that 
presupposes  that  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  is  going  to  tell  him  he  will  have 
to  absorb  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Suppose  the  loan  is 
recovered.  It  may  be  $350  million  he  will 
have  to  get  out  of  these  other  depart- 
mente  which  have  been  cut  drastically. 

I  am  sure  my  friend  from  Florida  can 
testify  that  we  ha^e  an  austere  budget 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  should  be  brought  out 
how  this  made  an  impact  on  the  fiscal 
1969  expenditures. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  we  do, 
indeed,  have  an  austere  budget  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  We  reduced 
the  budget  for  the  Department  $1.4  bil- 
lion below  the  fiscal  year  1969  estimate. 

I  want  to  make  clear,  however,  that 
the  mformation  before  us  is  not  a  com- 
plete reflection  of  the  kind  of  agricul- 
tural bill  we  favor.  Senators  know  per- 
fectly well  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  I  are  not  in  complete  agreement  as 
to  what  type  agricultural  legislation  is 
best. 

What  we  are  talking  about  now  is 
whether  the  legislation  which  is  on  the 
books,  which  the  Secretary  is  mandated 
to  carry  out  under  the  law,  and  under 
which  growers  planted  their  crops  with 
the  imderstanding  they  could  rely  there- 
upon, will  be  allowed  to  function  as  we 
passed  it.  We  are  deciding  whether  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  is  our 
agent  in  administering  these  laws  will 
be  allowed  to  administer  them  in  con- 
formity with  existing  law. 

The  real  problem  is  that  we  have  con- 
flicting laws.  We  have  legislation  which 
requires  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
f>oration  out  of  the  capital  available — 
and  there  is  ample  available;  about  $1.3 
billion  plus — must  give  certain  price 
supporta  to  growers  of  certain  commodi- 
ties. The  CCC  announced  this  price  sup- 
port policy  last  fall  and  m  the  spring 
and  the  Corporation  is  now  obligated  to 
carry  it  out. 

Then,  in  the  best  of  faith,  and  relying 
on  the  best  estimates  available  as  to  the 
needs  this  year  of  the  CCC,  we  included 
the  CCC  imder  the  expenditure  limita- 
tion section  of  the  WlUlams-Smathers 
biU. 

However,  the  fact  is  that  two  things 
have  completely  negated  and  changed 
the  estimate  made  back  at  the  first  of 
the  year.  One  of  them  is  the  failure  to 
move  ansrthing  like  enough  staple  crops, 
particularly  wheat,  toto  the  overseas 
market;  and  the  other  is  the  flne  grow- 
ing season  we  have  had  under  which  the 
production  per  acre  is  going  to  be  vastly 
increased  over  the  production  per  acre 
last  year  or  any  years  in  the  immediate 
past. 

The  basic  question  here  is:  Are  we 
going  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  carry  out  the  program  which  we 
passed?  I  do  not  mean  every  one  of  us 
supported  it,  but  it  is  the  law — and  are 
we  going  to  permit  him  to  use  money  we 
placed  in  his  hands  to  carry  on  that  pro- 
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gnun;  or  are  w( i  Instead  going  to  require 
him  to  live  und  sr  an  estimate  which  has 
proven  to  be  completely  Inadequate, 
even  though  it  was  made  In  the  best  of 
faith. 

It  is  complete  ly  incumbent  upon  us  to 
allow  him  to  ct  xry  out  the  program  we 
mandated  him  to  carry  out  and  which 
he  held  himself  as  ready  to  carry  out  to 
hundreds  of  thiusands  of  farmers  who 
produce  these  itaple  commodities,  and 
who  looked  to  1:  is  announcements  of  last 
fall  and  early  wring  as  to  what  he 
would  do. 

If  we  do  not  allow  him  to  do  that  he 
is  In  this  completely  unpleasant  situation 
of  either  obejfing  the  basic  law  and 
violating  our  la  ter  law  in  passage  of  the 
Willlams-Smat  lers  bill,  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florid  ft  ardently  supported;  or 
whether  he  lias  to  admit  that  the 
estimates  of  early  winter,  last  January, 
whenever  they  were  made,  were  Just 
completely  Inat  equate.  The  Secretary  is 
going  to  be  pu  in  the  position,  if  those 
estimates  are  :  aulty  now.  of  having  to 
'  welsniMth  on  1  he  basic  law  and  his  pro- 
posals and  proi  ilses  made  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Farmers  throughout  the 
country. 

So  f ar  as  thi  Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned  he  i  hinks  a  good  deal  more 
than  that  is  In^  olved. 

If  the  Secret!  ry  is  not  able  to  carry  out 
those  programs  as  mandated  to  him  and 
as  he  thought  he  could  do  under  that 
estimate,  the  price  of  various  com- 
modities, whicb  are  going  to  be  produced 
in  much  greatei  quantities  this  year  than 
seemed  to  be  tt  b  case  almost  a  year  ago. 
will  fall,  and  1:  undreds  of  thousands  of 
people  will  be  i  erribly  hurt.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
}lng  that  kind  of  thing; 
the  fact  that  the  gen- 
of  the  Senator  from 
le  Senator  from  Florida 
It  all,  the  Senator  from 
joined  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  in  oi  Tering  this  amendment 
because  he  thin  cs  the  good  faith  of  the 
Government  anl  the  good  faith  of  the 
Department  ol  Agriculture  and  the 
prosperity  of  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
farmers,  and  tfc  e  whole  situation  in  the 
agricultural  ecoiomy,  or  much  of  it,  is 
at  stake  in  the  <  eclsion  on  this  question. 
I  want  the  Recoro  to  show  that  tHls 
amendment  is  cne  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisi  ma  as  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  jo  ned  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  Joined  I  y  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bfuna  [Mr.  Spar  cman],  and  Joined  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris!. 
We  all,  having  looked  at  the  question 
carefully,  felt  tl  lat  the  good  faith  of  the 
Nation  was  inv(  Ived,  and  the  prosperity 
of  many  thousands  of  farmers  as  well. 
We  felt  that  we  were  going  to  make  a 
misfortune  out  pf  something  that  should 
be  a  windfall  t  >  the  Nation  and  to  the 
world  in  this  la  ge  production  of  food  at 
this  time.  So  fur  as  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  concc  med,  he  is  strongly  sup- 
porting this  amendment  and  he  feels 
that  it  is  hones^  and  decent,  and  should 
be  adopted. 

Now  I  am  hapby  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dal  ota 


even  consider 
and  so,  in  spite 
eral   philosopJ 
Louisiana  and 
is  not  identical 
Florida  eagerly 


Mr.  YOUNQ  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  important  point  being 
missed  during  debate  is  that  these  are 
not  grants  such  as  for  recreation  pro- 
grams, urban  renewal,  and  many  other 
Government  programs. 

This  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
loans  to  farmers,  loans  which  are  ex- 
pected to  be  repaid.  In  the  case  of  wheat, 
it  will  be  at  $1.25  9  bushel.  If  the  wheat 
price  does  not  go  above  $1.25  a  bushel, 
this  whole  Nation  will  be  in  trouble. 
Most,  if  not  all  of  the  loans  will  be  repaid. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right,  unless,  of  course,  we  fail  to  pass 
this  legislation,  in  which  case  the  market 
may  easily  collapse;  and  under  that  sit- 
uation the  farmers  would  not  reclaim 
their  loans.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
only  one  real  solution  to  the  problem, 
and  that  is  to  admit  that  we  cannot  ex- 
pect the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  doing 
the  best  he  can,  to  carry  out  the  work 
which  we  have  mandated  to  him  to  carry 
out  to  always  be  100  percent  accurate  in 
his  estimates.  He  has  to  look  at  the  pro- 
duction of  this  Nation  almost  a  year 
ahead,  and  estimate  there  will  be  so 
many  bushels  of  wheat,  so  many  bushels 
of  com.  and  so  many  bales  of  cotton. 
With  all  his  power — and  he  has  a  lot  of 
it — he  does  not  control  the  weather,  and 
he  does  not  control  production  situations. 
In  this  instance,  the  Nation  is  Just  pro- 
ducing vastly  more  than  his  best  experts 
could  foresee  when  they  were  making 
their  estimates  in  1967. 

I  thank  the  Senate  from  Louisiana  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  practi- 
cally everything  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  said  I  certainly  subscribe  to. 
I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  any  con- 
versation on  the  floor  by  anyone  indi- 
cating any  idea  of  reneging  on  the  farm 
program  regardless  of  one's  philosophy 
about  it. 

While  the  Senator  from  Florida  states 
that  the  good  faith  of  himdreds  of  thou- 
.  sands  of  farmers  is  at  stake  here,  I  sug- 
*  gest  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
good  faith  of  millions  of  taxpayers  is 
also  involved  here.  Congress  passed  a 
10-percent  tax  increase  on  the  backs  of 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  with  the 
clear  commitment  that  there  would  be  a 
$6  billion  expenditure  reduction.  Now, 
because  of  the  vicissitude.;,  of  the  weather 
and.  I  suggest  also,  the  vicissitudes 
prompted  by  the  Intemational  Grains 
Agreement,  which  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture recommended  be  passed  and 
which,  since  that  time,  has  certainly  ag- 
gravated the  situatioi.,  we  find  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  may  need,  at 
least  in  the  feed  grains  program,  $351 
million  more  than  was  budgeted. 

Thus,  what  we  are  really  saying  to  the 
taxpayers  by  this  amendment  is:  "You 
all  know  there  will  be  a  $6  billion  ex- 
penditure reduction,  but  it  is  going  to  be 
a  $6  billion  reduction  minus  what  is  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  commitment  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country."  That  is  really 
the  proposition.  We  could  alternatively, 
if  the  amendment  were  modified,  say  to 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  "We  are 


going  to  keep  faith  with  you,  and  we  are 
going  to  ke^  faith  with  the  farmers  at 
the  same  time,  and  any  additional  money 
made  because  of  the  vicissitudes  of  ttie 
weather  will  have  to  come  out  of  some 
other  budget."  Thus,  just  as  we  did  with 
the  social  security  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
where  we  said.  "You  can  increase  your 
employment  above  the  ceilings  in  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  but  that 
is  going  to  come  out  of  the  overall  limita- 
tion on  employment." 

We  could  provide  in  this  amendment 
and  say  to  the  Secretary,  "You  may  in- 
crease the  expenditure,  but  that  will 
come  out  of  the  overall  $6  billion  reduc- 
tion." 

I  think  that  is  probably  the  point  that 
is  bothering  people  like  me.  I  want  to 
keep  good  faith  with  the  farmers,  and 
I  want  to  keep  good  faith  with  the  tax- 
payers, too. 

I  suggest  to  my  good  friend  from 
Florida  that  if  we  Just  keep  good  faith 
with  the  farmers,  then  there  will  be  a 
number  of  taxpayers  who  will  say,  "Well. 
you  came  down  there  and  put  a  10-per- 
cent tax  increase  on  me.  Now  it  is  not 
going  to  be  a  $6  billion  reduction,  it  is 
going  to  be  $5  or  $4  billion,  or  scnnething 

iir.  HOUiAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  of  course,  has  much 
that  is  accurate  in  what  he  says.  I  want 
to  remind  him,  however,  of  several 
things.  First,  that  the  farmers  are  tax- 
payers, too.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
has  overlooked  that  fact,  but  the  farm- 
ers are  also  taxpayers,  and  very  sub- 
stantial taxpayers.  The  second  thing  he 
has  ignored  is  the  amoimt  of  the  loans 
outstanding,  loans  which  are,  in  large 
part,  going  to  be  repaid  imless  the  mar- 
ket collapses.  The  best  way  to  cause  the 
market  to  collapse  would  be  to  cut  off 
this  program,  as  it  would  be  cut  off  un- 
der strict  application  of  the  Williams- 
Smathers  amendment. 

Why  should  we  even  think  about  leav- 
ing the  Secretary  in  a  position  where  he 
has  to  decide  whether  he  could  support 
the  crop  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  but 
could  not  support  the  crop  of  his  neigh- 
bor, the  Senator  from  Louisiana?  Neither 
one  of  us  is  asking  for  price  supports. 
I  am  Just  using  that  as  an  illustration. 

Mr.  MniiER.  We  should  not  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  would  be  an  in- 
tolerable situation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  We  should  not  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yet  that  is  entirely 
what  is  being  suggested. 

Mr.  MILLER.  No  one  is  suggesting 
that,  may  I  say  to  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  May  I  go  further  and 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
ardently  opposed  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yesterday 
and  would  have  opposed  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
TMr.  LoNGl  unless  it  had  been  amended 
or  modified  as  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  He  made  a  fine  suggestion. 
The  reasons  were  that  it  involved,  first. 
the  stepped-up  persormel,  and  that  is 
not  involved  here.  Second,  there  are  a 
great  many  other  things  that  are  not 
involved  here.  There  is  just  one  ques- 
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tlon  in  this  particular  amendment,  and 
that  is :  Shall  we  show  good  faith  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  farmers  and  shall 
we,  at  the  same  time,  do  what  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  from  complete  collapse  the 
market  prices  on  many  basic  conmiod- 
ities? 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  Joined 
in  the  introduction  of  this  amendment 
because  it  involves  something  very  nec- 
essary not  Just  for  the  farmers  who  are 
taxpayers,  as  I  have  already  said,  but  for 
the  whole  Nation.  If  the  price  of  basic 
commodities  collapses  in  the  market 
place,  and  that  would  be  a  possibility  if 
this  amendment  were  not  passed,  then 
everyone  will  suffer,  including  the  econ- 
omy of  our  Nation. 

The  ability  of  oiu:  Nation  to  produce  in 
the  future  the  products  that  we  need,  not 
only  for  ourselves  but  also  in  this  trou- 
bled world,  would  be  diminished  instead 
of  enhanced. 

It  seems  to  me  the  arguments  for  the 
adoption  of  this  particular  amendment 
are  completely  imperative  and  that  the 
amendment  should  be  adopted.  I  thank 
the  Senator,  and  I  congratulate  him  upon 
offering  his  amendment  yesterday  which 
had  to  do  with  about  2,000,  or  not  more 
than  3,000,  employees  over  the  course  of 
the  whole  year.  We  are  talking  now  about 
nearly  $1  billion  of  investments  in  the 
way  of  loans  to  farmers  who  will  repay 
those  loans  unless  the  market  collapses. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  they  will  be 
repaid  entirely,  but  they  will  r^?ay  them 
in  large  measure,  because  that  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  program. 

Farmers  do  not  want  to  sell  their  grain 
at  the  price-support  price.  Everybody 
knows  that.  It  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  certificate  which  is  used  if 
the  wheat  goes  to  the  mlUers  of  this 
country.  It  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion many  things  which  may  keep  the 
price  up  and  may  have  farmers  coming 
back  eagerly  to  reclaim  their  products 
and  to  repay  their  loans,  along  with  the 
warehousing  costs,  for  the  first  year. 

Mr.  MILLER.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
again. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  the  Senator's 
point  in  response  to  the  point  I  made  is 
that  we  can  accept  this  amendment, 
thereby  guaranteeing  good  faith  to  the 
farmers,  and  we  can  at  the  same  time 
maintain  good  faith  to  the  taxpayers  on 
the  $6  billion  expenditure  reduction,  be- 
cause the  money  that  is  involved  and  that 
we  are  talking  about,  for  the  most  part, 
and  perhaps  for  the  entire  part,  will 
repay  an  investment. 

To  the  extent  that  the  investment  Is 
not  fully  realized  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  loan,  there  will  be  some  diminution 
of  that,  but  for  the  overall  picture,  we 
can  say  to  the  taxpayer.  "You  are  going 
to  have  a  $6  billion  reduction  In  overall 
expenditiu«s." 

Is  that  the  point? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator's  point  Is 
well  made.  He  has  stated  it  better  than  I 
could.  The  fact  is  that  here  is  an  invest- 
ment that  inures  not  only  to  the  interest 
of  the  producer,  who  is  himself  a  tax- 
payer, but  also  to  the  interest  of  all  tax- 
Payers.  The  Investment  Inures  to  the  In- 


terest of  the  entire  country,  which  needs 
to  keep  its  productive  capacity  intact, 
because  next  season  may  not  be  as 
abundant  as  the  present  one.  Next  sea- 
son we  may  need  more  conunodltles  to 
send  elsewhere  to  meet  deficits  in  pro- 
duction in  other  nations. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  wheat  pro- 
ducing nations  In  the  year  prior  to  this 
year,  and  running  into  this  year,  have 
had  bumper  production,  wliich  has  af- 
fected the  export  trade  and  the  interna- 
tional market. 

There  Just  is  not  any  other  answer  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  been  able 
to  see.  He  fought  for  the  WUliams- 
Smathers  amendment.  He  fought  against 
its  emasculation  In  earlier  instances,  vot- 
ing against  the  Post  Office  exemption 
bill,  voting  against  the  Sparkman 
amendment  of  yesterday,  and  he  would 
have  voted  against  the  Long  amend- 
ment, and  had  so  advised  his  friend  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LongI, 
until  the  modification  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  MillerI  had 
been  accomplished.  And  he  is  going  to 
continue  to  stand  for  the  Wllllams- 
Smathers  Act.  But  he  is  also  going  to  try 
to  stand  up  for  the  solvency  of  this  Na- 
tion, and  particularly  in  this  instance  for 
the  solvency  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducers of  this  Nation.  That  is  what  is  in- 
volved in  this  matter. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.    

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  want  to  ask  a  few 
questions  for  the  purpose  of  information. 

Am  I  correct  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
seeks  to  make  available  to  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  the  sum  of  $984 
million  to  be  taken  out  of  its  own  funds 
to  be  used  to  carry  into  execution  the 
farm  support  program? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct;  to 
make  loans  on  commodities. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  this  amendment  is 
not  adopted,  moneys  which  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration will  not  be  usable  to  execute 
what  is  supposed  to  be  the  farm  support 
subsidy  program? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Here  is  what  bothers 
me  about  how  I  shall  cast  my  vote.  If 
this  $984  million  is  released,  will  the  J.  O. 
Boswell  Co..  a  farmer  who  in  1967  re- 
ceived $4,091,000  as  farm  price  supports, 
become  eligible  \mder  the  loan  program? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  is  in  Kings 
County,  Calif.  One  farmer  received  $4,- 
091.000,  I  suppose  on  the  basis  that  he 
was  poor  and  impoverished  and  needed 
tile  support  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  under  the 
Sugar  Act.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator,  not 
this  act.         

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  are  others.  J. 
Bowman 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield,  they  are  not 
under  this  act. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  are  many  un- 
der the  farm  support  program.  They  may 


not  be  under  this  act.  but  there  are  others 
receiving  pajrments  of  $1  million  and 
$500,000.  wm  they  aU  become  eligible  for 
help?  Tliose  who  are  under  the  program, 
regardless  of  the  amounts  they  are  re- 
ceiving, will  become  eligible  under  the 
act. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  has  nothing  to 
do  with  what  the  Senator  refers  toT  This 
is  merely  under  the  loan  program.  I  have 
said  that  time  and  time  again. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  loan  program 
is  equivalent  to  a  sale  program  if  the 
price  falls. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment gets  commodities  for  those 
loans.  

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  received  commodities,  and  we 
had  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  dis- 
posing of  them  because  they  were  rotting 
in  the  bins. 

Mr.  ELLENDE31.  We  changed  that. 
That  was  years  ago.  We  have  the  act  of 
1965  now,  and  we  are  trying  to  make  it 
work.  

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  complete  my  state- 
ment, I  will  not  go  along  with  any  pro- 
gram in  this  whole  project  that  is  in 
violation  of  the  principles  espoused  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] that  we  should  limit  the  amoimt 
of  Dumey  paid  to  farmers.  I  would  cut  it 
down  to  $50,000.  We  could  not  get  that 
done.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  raised 
the  limitation  to  $75,000.  We  could  not 
get  that  done.  Now  we  are  going  to  pro- 
vide  money  to  make  these  liberal  pay- 
ments. I  will  not  go  along  with  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  wrong. 
This  money  is  not  l}eing  used  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  a  loan  program  to  comply 
with  the  contracts  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment entered  into  last  January,  and 
prolMibly  November  and  December. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  loan  program 
becomes  a  sales  program  if  and  when, 
at  the  end  of  a  designated  period,  the 
price  of  the  farm  product  is  still  below 
the  loan  price. 

Mr.  EUjENDER.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment gets  value  received  when  it  makes 
this  contract.  As  was  pointed  out.  wheat 
is  loaned  at  $1.25  a  bushel.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  rye,  cotton,  and  other  crops.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  payments  going 
to  farmers,  but  is  used  only  to  carry  out 
the  solemn  obligation  made  by  the  De- 
partment to  help  fanners  stabilize  prices 
by  lending  them  money  on  the  crops  they 
produce. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  want  to  repeat  my 
statement  that  initially  it  is  labeled  in 
the  euphonious  term  of  a  "loan,"  but  if 
the  price  of  a  farm  product  is  below  the 
price  fixed  in  the  loan,  the  farmer 
changes  it  into  a  sale.  It  becomes  con- 
verted into  a  sale.  I  do  know  we  had  our 
bins  so  filled  with  grain  that  was  rotting 
that  we  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  it 
away.  We  used  every  method  to  get  the 
grains  out  of  the  bins.  Our  people  could 
not  see  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  I  would  like  to  see  if  I 
can  get  a  little  better  understanding  of 
why  this  amendment  is  needed. 
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Is  It  because  Commodity  Credit  pay- 
ments will  not  b<  permitted  beyond  the 
budget  estimate,  onless  this  amendment 
prevails,  or  is  it  an  effort,  recognizing 
that  Commodity  <  Credit  payments  will  be 
made  without  lln  It,  to  insure  that  what- 
ever the  total  of  hose  payments  may  be 
will  not  be  charge  1  against,  for  spreading 
purposes,  the  $6  billion  reduction? 

Mr.  ELLENDES  t.  To  begin  with,  it  Ls 
not  payments.  Pa  rments  are  not  involved 
in  this  Item. 

Mr.  HART,  \rell.  what  about  the 
money  we  are  talcing  about? 

Mr.  ELXiENDE  I.  The  money  we  are 
going  to  use  here  is  a  loan  made  to  the 
farmer  and,  as  se  ;urlty,  the  farmer  gives 
to  the  Oovemment  so  many  bushels  of 
wheat,  at  $1.35  a  bushel,  let  us  say. 

The  farmer  hai  i,  in  the  meantime,  the 
right  to  come  bask  to  the  Oovemment 
and  say,  "The  pi  ice  of  wheat  has  gone 
up  to  a  dollar  an(  [  a  half,  and  I  want  to 
redeem  it." 

The  Govemmeit  then  gets  all  of  its 
money  back,  plus  interest  and  whatever 
stora^echarges  tl:  ere  are. 

MrVftART.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
that.  I  do  not  se<m  to  be  able  to  make 
clear  in  my  questl  on,  however,  the  point 
I  am  seeking  to  develop;  and  I  do  not 
know,  in  truth,  wl  lat  the  answer  is. 

The  Williams-l  Imathers  amendment 
creates  a  problem  with  respect  to  the 
spending  of  Federal  money.  This  amend- 
ment somehow  Us  responsive  to  that 
problem,  so  some  way  or  other,  we  are 
talking  about  spending  some  money. 

My  question  is.  Is  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
offered  because  ualess  it  is  adopted,  the 
farmers  will  not  be  paid,  or  is  it  to  in- 
sure that  what  we  pay  the  farmers  will 
not  be  charged  s  gainst  the  Budget  Di- 
rector's responsib  llty  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures pro  rata  b3    that  amount? 

Mr.  ELLENDEll.  As  was  brought  out 
earlier  in  the  deb  ate,  this  is  a  loan  pro- 
gram, and  if.  at  ttie  end  of  the  contract, 
the  farmer  redeec  is,  the  Oovemment  will 
not  have  any  n«t  cost.  But  when  the 
loans  are  made  th  is  year  they  are  treated 
as  expenditures, !  ubject  to  the  $6  billion 
reduction  provi8i(  n. 

Mr.  HART.  Un  ess  this  amendment  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HART.  Ami  I  correct  then  that  this 
amendment  is  nst  required  in  order  to 


pay  the  farmers? 

Mr.  ELLENDEil 
happen,  though: 


Here  is  what  could 
^  J  If  the  amendment  is 
not  enacted,  the  £  ecretary  of  Agriculture 
may  have  to  take  the  funds  out  of  other 
programs  he  is  now  administering. 

Mr.  HART.  All  i  ight. 

Mr.  ELLENDEll.  One  of  thooe  pro- 
grams the  Senato  ■  is  familiar  with. 

Mr.  HART.  Tha ;  is  what  I  am  worried 
about.  Do  I  correstly  understand,  then, 
that  the  farmer  is  going  to  get  paid 
whether  we  have  t  tils  amendment  or  not, 
for  the  CCC?  Am  I  clear  on  that? 

Mr.  ELLENDEBL  Not  necessarily.  They 
could,  of  course. 

Mr.  HART,  pir  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  purposes,  this  amendment  is 
not  needed,  but  t  le  reason  the  Senator 
to  it  is  to  insure  that 
paid  for  Conunodity 


urges  us  to  agree 
such  money  as  ii 


Credit    Corporaton    purposes    is    not 


charged  against  other  activities.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons. 

Mr.  HART.  AU  right.  Now,  if  we  are 
going  to  say  that  money  paid  farmers 
under  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion programs  shall  not  be  charged 
against  the  $6  billion  pro  rata  reduction, 
why  In  Heaven's  name  do  we  reject  the 
next  proposal,  to  provide  that  for  people 
on  public  assistance,  the  moneys  paid 
imder  social  security  shall  not  be 
charged?  What  is  the  logic  of  it?  I  do 
not  ask  this  just  because  there  are  more 
people  on  welfare  than  there  are  farmers; 
I  ask  it  because  I  cannot  see  the  distinc- 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
lot  of  distinction.  My  colleague  could 
perhaps  give  a  better  answer  than  I.  But 
under  the  social  security  program,  there 
is  a  contribution  made  by  the  recipient 
and  a  contribution  made  by  the  Oovem- 
ment, whereas,  in  this  case,  when  the 
Government  lends  money  to  the  farmer, 
the  Oovemment  receives  security.  It  gets 
something  for  it.  It  is  not  by  way  of  a 
grant;  but  it  is  really  possible  that  5  or 
6  months  after  the  loan  is  made  to  the 
farmer,  the  Oovemment  will  get  all  its 
money  back,  if  the  prices  go  up. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  if  they  go  down? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  will  be  a  loss. 
Mr.  HART.  Let  me  put  it  this  way: 
Would  not  the  Senator  agree  that  unless 
we  treat  moneys  paid  for  public  assist- 
ance imder  social  security  precisely  as 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  urging  us 
to  treat  moneys  paid  under  Commodity 
Credit,  to  the  extent  that  social  secu- 
rity payments  are  made  in  excess  of  that 
budgeted  estimate,  there  must  be  a  re- 
duction in  other  Government  programs 
to   that   amount?   The   Senator   is   at- 
tempting to  avoid  that  imposition  on 
other  Government  programs  so  far  as 
Commodity  Credit  payments  are  con- 
cerned: why  does  the  Senator  not  do  it 
with  respect  to  public  welfare  funds? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  been  informed 
by  my  colleague  Just  now  that  social  se- 
curity is  exempt  imder  the  Williams- 
Smathers  amendment,  though  welfare  is 
not. 

Mr.  HART.  Commodity  Credit  was  not 
exempt  from  the  Willlams-Smathers 
amendment  either,  was  it? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand.  That 
is  why  I  want  to  exempt  it  now. 

Mr.  HART.  Then  what  is  the  distinc- 
tion there? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  the  past  it  was 
exempted,  and  somehow  it  was  not  ex- 
empted this  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Which?  Commodity 
Credit? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Commodity  Credit. 
In  the  past,  it  was  never  put  in  the  cate- 
gory it  is  now.  It  was  always  exempted. 
Mr.  HART.  Because  it  is  uncertain, 
the  crop  is  unpredictable,  that  sort  of 
thing? 

Mr.  ELLEan^ER.  No;  because  this  pro- 
gram is  different  from  the  other  pro- 
grams. This  is  a  loan  program,  may  I 
say  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HART.  Which  may  cost  money. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  a  loan  program 
devised  by  Congress  to  help  the  farmer, 
in  order  to  stabilize  the  prices  of  his 
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commodities.  The  Senator  well  knows 
that  If  every  wheat  farmer  in  this  coun- 
try were  forced  to  put  every  bushel  of 
wheat  that  Is  produced  on  the  market 
all  at  once,  the  market  would  simply 
break.  The  same  is  true  of  com. 

Mr.  HART.  As  the  Senator  knows,  I 
have  been  with  him  on  these  Commodity 
Credit  debates  and  votes,  though  It  Is  not 
a  popular  vote  where  I  come  from.  I  un- 
derstand that.  But  I  find  difficulty  in 
understanding  why  we  have  spent  close 
to  2  hours,  now.  concerned  that  suma  ex- 
pended for  Commodity  Credit  shaU  not 
be  charged  against  this  $6  billion  reduc- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  we  appar- 
ently have  no  intention  of  including  the 
second  of  the  two  proposals  In  the 
Sparkman  amendment.  The  logic  of  it 
escapes  me.  I  was  wondering  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  would  agree  to  sup- 
port, as  a  substitute,  the  exemptions  for 
Commodity  Credit  and  for  public 
assistance. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
for  that  yesterday,  but  we  got  licked. 
Mr.  HART.  Then,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  offer  as  a  substitute  the  two  items 
as  found  on  page  27848  of  the  Record. 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  proposed  substitute 
for  the  pending  amendment,  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

Mr.   ELLENDER.   Mr.   President,   we 
tried  that  yesterday. 

Mr.  HART.  We  tried  It  with  a  lot  of 
other  material,  but  here  we  have  only 
two   rather   interesting   counterpoints: 
our  big  farmers,  with  a  sum  In  excess  of 
$700  million,  as  I  understand  it,  beyond 
the  budget  prediction  involved,  and  a 
lesser  sum  for  public  welfare.  The  wel- 
fare recipients  are  not  big  growers,  but 
they  are  people  also.  Let  us  approach  the 
two  matters  the  same  way;  that  is  what 
I  propose  to  do. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  HART.  WiU  the  clerk  state  my 
amendment? 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.   HART.  Mr.   President,  in  order 
that  my  substitute  amendment  may  be 
before  the  Senate,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent  that  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with,  and  I  content 
myself  with  the  explanation  I  have  just 
made.  Senators  are  generally  familiar 
with    it,    having   discussed    it   in   part 
yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Hart's  proposed  substitute  amend- 
ment is  as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  language  In  the  pending 
(Ellender)  amendment  substitute  the 
following : 

"Sbc.  — .  Section  202  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968  IH  amended 
by— 

"(1)  striking  the  word  'and'  at  the  end  of 
•ubaectlon  (a)  (3)  thereof,  and 

"(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (a)(4)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following: 

"  '6)  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  farm  price  supports  In  excess  of  the 
amounts  estimated  therefor  on  page  15  of 
the  Budget  (H.  Doc.  No.  225.  pt.  1.  90th 
Cong.)  other  than  tbe  amounts  estimated 
for  ftpeclal  activities;  and 

"'(6)  for  grants  to  States  for  public  as- 
sistance as  authorized  by  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  amended.  In  excess  of  the  amounts 
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estimated  therefor  on  page  16  of  the  Budget 
(House  Doc.  No.  226,  pt.  I,  90tb  Cong.)'." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KT.IiKNDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  to  two  i)ara- 
grapha  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  Senator  Ellekder.  It  was 
received  before  we  started  this  renewed 
session.  I  received  a  similar  letter,  since 
I  am  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Appropriations.  That  letter 
will  be  found  in  yesterday's  Record,  on 
page  27857.  These  are  the  summary 
paragraphs  in  the  Secretary's  letter: 

As  Indicated  above,  theaa  inereaaea  In  COO 
expenditures  for  loan  and  inventory  opera- 
tions reflect  higher  production  levels — hotti 
at  home  and  abroad— over  which  we  have 
no  control. 

Obviously  this  places  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  In  a  tremendously  difficult  posi- 
tion. I  hesitate  to  burden  you  with  It  at  this 
Ume  prior  to  your  return  to  Congress,  but 
somehow  or  otber  we  must  get  some  reUef . 
Otherwise  we  wUl  have  no  alternative  but  to 
(1)  discontinue  making  price  support  loans 
(even  though  they  are  mandatory  under 
other  law)  and/or  (2)  cut  very  sharply  or 
eliminate  parts  of  other  ongoing  programs 
which  are  essential  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  Nation.  These  Include  such 
Items  as  protection  and  management  of  our 
National  forests,  research,  watershed  and 
flood  prevention  Improvements.  soU  conser- 
vation, commodity  Inspection  and  other 
marketing  services,  extension,  market  devel- 
opment abroad,  plant  and  animal  disease  and 
pest  control,  electric  and  telephone  loans, 
water  and  sewer  loans  and  farm  operaUng 
loans. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Secretary  does 
not  make  it  completely  clear  in  that  let- 
ter as  to  just  what  dilemma  he  is  now 
confronted  with,  I  do  not  know  how  he 
could  make  it  clear.  He  is  not  asking  for 
any  release  from  the  land  diversion  part 
of  the  program.  That  is  where  many  of 
the  large  payments  are  made.  He  is  not 
asking  for  any  release  from  the  sugar 
payment  program,  and  that  program  de- 
rives funds  from  the  special  processing 
tax  on  itself. 

He  is  asking  only  for  relief  in  this  im- 
portant loan  program  which  he  is  obli- 
gated to  honor  by  reason  of  the  an- 
nouncements he  made  late  last  fall  and 
in  January  of  this  year  and  under  the 
laws  which  we  passed  and  mandated  him 
to  carry  out. 

The  Secretary  asks  us  only  to  exempt 
that  program  from  being  considered  as 
expenditures  since  they  are  really  loans 
and  since  many  of  them  will  be  repaid 
if  the  prices  do  not  coUapse  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. They  will  not  be  repaid  if,  for 
instance,  the  wheat  loans  made  at  $1.25 
a  bushel  prove  to  be  not  attractive  to 
repay  l)ecause  the  prices  go  down  to  $1 
a  bushel.  We  could  not  expect  the  farm- 
ers to  want  to  repay  loans  of  that  kind. 

So.  the  whole  question  of  the  stability 
of  the  farmers  and  the  chance  of  the 
Department  to  get  back  by  way  of  repay- 
ment the  immense  sums  loaned  out  and 
the  question  of  the  whole  stability  of  our 
Nation  to  continue  to  produce  more  than 
it  needs  in  this  troubled  world  are  bound 
up  in  this  particular  dilemma  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  He  makes  it  very 


clear  in  the  letter  I  referred  to  earlier, 
and  I  would  not  attempt  to  make  it  any 
clearer.  There  it  is,  if  the  Senator  wishes 
to  look  at  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
scious of  those  things.  I  am  conscious 
of  the  fact  also  that  the  Nation  is  jeop- 
ardized if  we  make  a  commitment  for 
a  decent  mental  health  program  and  do 
not  live  up  to  that  conunitment.  And  if 
it  is  true  that  the  costs  rim  far  beyond 
the  estimates  made  for  those  programs 
and  we  trim  back  the  amounts,  are  we 
making  a  prudent  judgment? 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  desirability 
of  exempting  this  from  the  allocation  of 
the  $6  billion  these  farming  programs, 
provided  we  do  not  take  it  out  of  the 
hides  of  the  programs  that  relate  very 
directly  to  the  people  of  this  country 
under  welfare  and  social  security. 

I  think  it  is  six  of  one  and  a  half  dozen 
of  another.  Our  action  should  be  con- 
sistent. And  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
act  in  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened very  carefully  to  the  debate,  and  I 
think,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  judging 
from  the  letter  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  statement  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
E^LLENDER] ,  that,  wlthout  the  amendment 
going  into  effect,  there  need  be  no  re- 
neging on  the  part  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  insofar  as  loan  support  pro- 
grams to  farmers  are  concerned. 

If  I  have  misunderstood  that,  I  would 
like  to  be  corrected.  However,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  the  letter  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  states: 

Obviously  this  places  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  a  tremendously  difficult  posi- 
tion. I  hesitate  to  burden  you  with  it  at  this 
time  prior  to  your  return  to  Congress,  but 
somehow  or  other  we  must  get  some  relief. 
Otherwise  we  will  have  no  alternative  but  to 
(1)  discontinue  making  price  support  loans 
(even  though  they  are  mandatory  under 
other  law)  and/or  (2)  cut  very  sharply  or 
eliminate  parts  of  other  ongoing  programs 
which  are  essential  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  Nation.  These  include  such 
items  as  protection  and  management  of  our 
National  forests,  research,  watershed  and 
flood  prevention  improvements,  soil  conser- 
vation, commodity  inspection  and  other 
marketing  services,  extension,  market  devel- 
opment abroad,  plant  and  animal  disease  and 
pest  control,  electric  and  telephone  loans, 
water  and  sewer  loans  and  farm  operating 
loans. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  read  that  part 
of  the  letter  again  merely  to  emphasize 
that  without  the  pending  amendment 
these  loans  could  continue  to  be  made  to 
the  farmers  of  this  country  so  as  to  pre- 
vent a  disastrous  situation  from  develop- 
ing in  the  wheatgrowing  sections  of  the 
country.  We  can  keep  the  commitment 
we  have  made  to  the  farmers  by  the  al- 
ternatives suggested. 

I  am  not  suggesting  for  one  moment 
that  these  are  happy  chores  or  that  we 
would  like  to  discontinue  any  of  these 
programs.  However,  I  point  out  that  we 
have  had  to  do  a  number  of  things  that 
are  not  happy  experiences  for  us.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  witnessed  a  cutback  on 
the  i>ayments  of  highway  trust  f xmds  to 
the  50  States. 


This  has  been  a  great  discomfiture  in 
my  State  of  Wyoming  because  some  of 
the  contractors  out  there,  anticipating  a 
continuous  flow  of  these  highway  trust 
funds,  obligated  themselves  and  they  are 
now  faced  with  a  very  dl£9cult  situation. 
They  cannot  make  the  payments  they 
ought  to  be  making  and  that  they  are 
obligated  to  make  by  virtue  of  the  con- 
tracts they  have  entered  into  for  work 
completed,  because  the  highways  funds 
have  not  been  released  to  the  State. 

I  see  no  reason  to  draw  any  distinction 
between  our  obligation  in  the  case  of  the 
farmers  and  in  the  case  of  the  research 
programs  undertaken  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  the  one  hand  and  our 
commitment  to  the  50  State  highway  de- 
partments in  the  50  States  on  the  other. 

I  am  also  mindful  of  the  fact  that  in 
my  State  of  Wyoming  we  have  some  of 
these  other  programs.  We  have  some 
soil  conservation  programs. 

In  the  western  part  of  Wyoming,  in 
the  little  community  of  Star  Valley,  we 
have  worked  for  some  time  on  projects, 
including  flood  control  projects  and  a 
sprinkler  system,  to  make  possible  a  far 
better  yield  in  that  farming  area  because 
of  the  savings  in  water  that  would  result 
from  the  sprinkler  system. 

Yet,  we  have  letters  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  stating  that  tills 
program  has  to  be  cut  back  because  there 
are  no  funds  provided  for  it. 

This  is  happening  in  othei  parts  of 
Wyoming.  I  understand  now  that  the 
alternatives  we  face  today  are  tliat  if  we 
approve  the  exemption  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender], 
my  good  friend,  pleads  so  eloquently  for, 
it  would  mean  that  we  would  have  to  cut 
in  other  areas. 

We  know  that  the  budget  today  is 
badly  out  of  balance.  Last  year,  we  had 
inflation  amoimting  to  4.4  percent.  That 
had  the  same  effect  in  my  State  as 
though  the  sales  tax  had  been  raised  an 
additional  5  percent.  That  is  what  it 
meant  to  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming.  Because  we  are  deeply  con- 
cemed  and  disturbed  about  that,  the 
Senate  took  the  unusual  step  of  insti- 
tuting a  tax  mesisure,  the  Williams- 
Smathers  amendment,  which  said  to  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  that  we  will  raise 
taxes,  we  will  impwse  a  surtax  of  10  per- 
cent, but  we  will  also  cut  back  $6  billion 
on  total  expenditures,  and  we  will  reduce 
the  number  of  employees  in  the  Federal 
Oovemment  according  to  a  fixed  for- 
mula. But  if  the  Senate  agrees  to  this 
amendment  and  if  it  permits  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  exceed  by 
more  than  $1  billion  the  savings  we  hope_ 
to  effect  under  the  Willlams-Smathers 
amendment,  then  I  suggest — and  I  am 
sure  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  would  agree  with  me — 
that  we  will  be  hurting  welfare  recipients, 
we  will  be  hurting  people  on  social  secu- 
rity, and  we  will  be  adding  to  the  costs 
of  medicare  and  everything  else  up  and 
down  the  line,  because  more  spending  is 
the  force  that  generates  the  inflationary 
pressure  that  is  of  such  great  concern 
to  us  today. 

Consequently,  despite  my  great  con- 
cern that  we  keep  up  oiu:  commitments 
with  everyone — my  imderstanding  is  that 
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we  can  keep  the 
been  made  to  the 


commitment  that  has 
armer  In  so  far  as  price 
supports  are  cone  smed — if  we  are  willing 
to  takj  these  oth  tr  steps.  And  I  think  it 
was  clear  that  (fongress  Intended  that 
should  be  taken,  that 
an  overall  expenditure 


those  other  stepi 
we  should  obeerv< 
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OFFICER     (Mr. 
.  The  Senator  will 


limitation  of  $6  >illion.  Because  of  this, 
I  will  not  suppor  the  aniendment  of  the 
distinguished  Sei  ator  from  Louisiana 

Mr.  HART.  Mjr.  President,  a  parlla 
mentary  inquiry 

The     PRESIDtNO 
Proxmiri  in  the  qhair) 
state  it 

Mr.  HART.  Wt^t  is  the  pending  mat 
ter? 

The  PRESIDtNO  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  ame  fidment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HART.  I  ti  spe  very  much  that  the 
Senate  will  adop ;  the  substitute.  I  wish 
to  make  very  cl(  ar  that  the  substitute 
amendment  inch  des  the  proposal  of  the 
SenattR-from  Louisiana  that  the  Com- 
modlty  "Credit  piyments,  made  In  such 
amount  as  shall  )e  required,  will  not  be 
charged  against  the  $6  billion  celling. 
Added  to  that  is  t  le  proposition  that  pub- 
lic welfare  paym  mts  under  social  secu- 
rity shall  not  b(  charged  against  the 
$6  bUIion  ceUing. 

If  the  subst  itute  amendment  is 
adopted.  I  sugget  that  we  still  will  be 
in  the  position  of  saying  that  we  have  a 
$6  billion  spending  ceiling.  However,  if 
with  the  $700  mlUlon 
the  Commodity  Credit 
pates  and  the  $400  or 
$500  million  excea  s  anticipated  in  public 
welfare,  we  will  qe  up  to  a  $7.1  or  $7.3 
billion  ceiling. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  combination 
proposed  in  the  su  bstitute  amendment  is 


it  is  not  adopted 
excess  we  are  told 
Corporation  antic 


agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND 

Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HART.  I  ylei 
Mr.  HOLLAND. 

attention   to   the 


Mr.  President,  will  the 


d. 


I  invite  the  Senator's 
fact  that  the  Long 
amendment  of  yisterday  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  air  ount  of  the  social  se- 
curity payments.  It  had  to  do  Instead 
with  the  ntunber  o  I  employees  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Adm  nistration,  which  is  a 
different  matter  e  itirely. 

Mr.  HART.  What  is  pending  now  is 
the  money  in  bcth  cases — money  for 
farmers,  money  fc  r  public  welfare. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then,  this  is  not  the 
Long  amendment  )f  yesterday. 

Mr.  HART.  This  is  the  Hart  substitute 
for  the  Ellender  imendment,  and  the 
Ellender  amendment  was  not  the  Long 
amendment  of  yest  srday,  either. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  [  understood  the  dis- 
tinguished Senatoi  to  say  that  he  was 
adding  the  CCC  e]  emption  to  the  Long 
amendment  of  yest  trday.  which  I  wanted 
the  Senator  to  uiiderstand  is  not  the 
case,  unless  I  misufiderstood  his  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  HART.  It  1^  the  first  and  second 
element  in  the  Spa  rkman  amendment  of 
yesterday.  No.  2  1  i  the  public  welfare; 
No.  1  is  the  comm  jdity  credit  that  Sen- 


ator Ellendkr  has 


ate  to  adopt  for  sor  le  hours  now. 


Mr.    WILLIAMf 


been  urging  the  Sen- 


President,  the  pending  amendment  is  the 
Hart  substitute  for  the  so-oalled  Ellender 
amendment.  Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
we  can  adopt  either  the  Ellender  amend- 
ment or  the  pending  amendment,  which 
would  except  both  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  all  the  public  assistance 
payments  under  HEW.  and  still  leave  the 
$6  billion  ceiling  Intact.  It  is  true  that 
that  section  of  the  law  would  not  be  re- 
pealed by  either  amendment,  in  form,  but 
in  substance  the  section  of  the  law  would 
be  completely  nullified. 

It  is  like  starting  to  dismantle  a  build- 
ing and  saying,  "We  are  going  to  leave 
the  ceiling  intact."  But  the  floor  and 
the  foundation  have  been  taken  out,  and 
it  is  going  to  collapse.  Nothing  is  left. 
There  Is  not  even  a  roof  over  it.  Noth- 
ing will  be  left  of  the  $6  billion  spending 
cut  embraced  in  the  Wllllams-Smathers 
amendment  If  this  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed. It  applies  to  all  the  provisions  of 
grants  by  HEW,  aU  their  welfare  pro- 
.crrams  and  medicaid,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  can  expand  those  operations. 
HEW  would  be  allowed  discretionary  au- 
thority to  expand  their  operations  not 
$1  mUlion.  not  $100  million,  but,  so  far 
as  the  ceiling  is  concerned,  they  could 
expand  them  by  $1  billion  or  $2  billion, 
if  they  wish. 

I  have  no  illusions  as  to  the  capacity 
or  the  ability  of  Mr.  Cohen  to  find  meth- 
ods to  expand  that  program.  Our  experi- 
ence has  been  that  he  can  very  easily 
expand  it,  and  I  shall  cite  one  specific 
case  to  Illustrate  what  confronts  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  shown  in 
the  Rkcord  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Sen- 
ator's remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  SES- 
SION OF  THE  SENATE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  on  tomorrow, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration be  authorized  to  meet  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


which  cannot  be  settled  at  the  moment, 
most  reluctantly  I  move  that  the  Soiate 
stand  in  recess  until  2  o'clock  pjn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
12  o'clock  and  20  minutes  pjn.)  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  pjn., 
the  same  day. 

At  2  o'clock  pjn..  on  the  expiration  of 
the  recess,  the  Senate  reconvened,  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  ODcer 
(Mr.  JoKOAM  of  Idaho)  In  the  chair. 


of    Delaware.    Mr. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  O'CLOCK  PJkf . 

TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause  of  a  complex   of   developments 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  18366) 
to  amend  the  Vocational  Educational 
Act  of  1963,  and  for  other  purposes: 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Pxr- 
KiHS.  Btos.  GUKH  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Pv- 
cimaa.  Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  William  D. 
Ford.  Mr.  BCkxds,  Mr.  Scheder,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Bfr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Albxbt,  Mr. 
Aysks,  Mr.  QuiE,  Mr.  Ashbrook,  Mr. 
ScRnu,  Mr.  Stixgxr  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
DsLUCNBACK.  Mr.  EsHtsHAN.  and  Mr. 
BcLL  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  2751.  An  act  to  designate  the  Mount 
Jefferaon  WUdemeas,  WlUamette,  Deschutes, 
and  Mount  Hood  National  Forests,  in  the 
State  of  Oregon; 

S.  3030.  An  act  to  amend  section  3  of 
the  act  of  November  a,  106S.  to  reduce  the 
number  of  experimental  plants  authorized 
for  the  development  of  fish  protein  con- 
centrate, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3866.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1964; 

H.R.  15263.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  16175.  An  act  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer, conveyance,  lease,  and  Improvement  of, 
and  construction  on,  certain  property  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  use  as  a  headquar- 
ters site  for  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  as  sites  for  governments  of  foreign 
countries,  and  for  other  purposes:   and 

H.B.  18786.  An  act  to  amend  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964 
for  Certain  Employees,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT    OP    THE    INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2767)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
farmer  an  amortized  deduction  from 
gross  income  for  assessments  for  de- 
preciable property  levied  by  soil  or  water 
conservation  or  drainage  districts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Ibfr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  (Mr 
SnoNGTON  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
recall,  when  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  yielded 
the  last  time,  it  was  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  would  retain  his  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
pending  Hart  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  Ellender 
amendment.  If  this  amendment  were 
agreed  to,  It  would  exempt  not  only  the 
expenditures  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  but  it  would  exempt  also  all 
expenditures  for  grants  to  States  for 
public  assistance,  medicaid,  and  so  forth, 
as  authorized  under  the  social  security 
laws.  In  other  words,  we  would  exempt 
the  main  function  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  also  the  function  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  on  the  public  assistance  grants. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  this 
can  be  done  without  jeopardizing  the 
vaUdity  of  the  Wllliams-Smathers 
amendment  which  made  mandatory  a  $6 
billion  reduction  in  expenditures  for  fis- 
cal 1969.  Mr.  President,  that  argument 
cannot  stand  because  this  is  a  direct  at- 
tack on  section  202  of  the  Wllllams- 
Smathers  bill,  which  dealt  with  the  $6 
billion  mandatory  controls;  and  it  would 
exempt  the  expenditiu-es  as  outlined  in 
the  amendment  for  these  two  agencies 
from  that  ceiling. 

Mr.  President,  once  these  two  largest 
expenditures  of  public  fimds  are  ex- 
empted, we  might  as  well  repeal  the  act 
as  far  as  its  being  effective  at  all. 

Yesterday  we  had.  in  substance,  the 
same  amendment.  It  was  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated  in  the  Senate.  It  was 
rejected.  The  only  difference  in  jrester- 
day's  amendment  and  this  amendment 
is  that  the  amendment  which  was 
rejected  yesterday  also  proposed  to  ex- 
empt some  of  these  agencies  from  the 
employment  ceiling.  But  as  for  the 
exemptions  from  the  $6  billion  spending 
cut  which  was  authorized  and  made 
mandatory  under  the  Wllllams-Smath- 
ers measure,  this  Hart  amendment  con- 
tains all  of  the  provisions  outlined  at  that 
time. 

The  suggestion  is  that  this  must  be 
done  to  allow  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  operate.  That  Is  not  true. 
^  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  un- 
der the  price  support  program,  makes 
these  commitments.  They  are  contrac- 
tual obligations  with  the  American  farm- 
ers and  neither  I  nor  anyone  else  Is  sug- 
gesting the  <3ovemment  has  the  right  to 
or  should  renege  on  the  contractual  ob- 
UgaUon  it  has  entered  into.  I  make  that 
statement  as  one  who  has  not  supported 
tbis  program  heretofore  and  I  am  not 
today,  but  once  the  program  was  passed 
and  these  obligations  were  made,  the 
payments  must  be  made. 

The  Wllllams-Smathers  package. 
Which  provided  the  $6  Ulllon  mandatory 
cut.  did  not  rescind  a  single  one  of  those 


contractual  obligations,  as  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
and  all  of  the  agencies  accepted  the  bill 
at  the  time  and  this  point  was  never 
raised  at  any  time,  either  in  hearings, 
when  the  conferees  were  acting,  or  at 
any  time  during  the  weeks  and  months 
following. 

This  matter  is  raised  today  only  to  get 
an  exception  for  this  agency.  The  rea.son 
it  is  raised  is  that  they  want  to  get  this 
agency  excepted,  which  would  relieve 
about  $900  million  of  pressure  from  the 
$6  billion  cutback.  But  this  is  an  esti- 
mate which  can  vary  widely.  There  is  no 
limit  once  the  limitation  is  taken  off. 

The  amendment  reads  that  it  exempts 
the  "Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from 
farm  price  supports  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  estimated  therefor  on  page  15 
of  the  Budget  (H.  Doc.  No.  225,  pt  1 
90th  Cong.)  other  than  the  amounts  esti- 
mated for  special  activities." 

If  we  look  at  page  15  of  the  1969  budg- 
et, we  will  find  it  refers  also  to  the  break- 
down on  paRe  238  of  the  same  budget 
On  pages  2.38  and  239.  under  "Price  Sup- 
port and  Related  Programs"  other  than 
special  activities,  we  find  these  two  listed 
here  together. 

I  should  like  to  mention  one  item  in 
this  part  which  is  covered;  namely,  the 
reimbursement  for  net  realized  losses  of 
the  CCC.  They  are  asking  for  expendi- 
tures for  new  obligational  authority  of 
$1,428,825,000.  and  expenditures  pro- 
jected of  $2,702,868,000. 

This  is  covered  by  this  amendment  as 
well  as  the  contractual  authorizations 
under  the  price  support  program  for  the 
$988,860,000  which  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  refer  to.  But  they  are  both 
under  here. 

If  we  go  over  and  look  under  the 
further  breakdown  of  reimbursement 
losses  on  the  CCC.  what  do  we  find  under 
that  item? 

We  find  the  school  limch  program, 
reimbursement  for  progrsun  results 
under  Public  Law  480,  and  the  food-for- 
peace  program.  All  of  these  are  paid  by 
the  CCC.  To  the  extent  that  they  are  not 
recovered  by  the  Government,  they 
automatically  are  coimted  as  losses. 
I  am  referring  now  to  the  fact  that  these 
are  In  last  year's  financial  report  as  of 
June  30,  1968,  which  Just  came  out  this 
week.  It  gives  last  year's  results,  but  I 
cite  them  only  to  show  how  the  program 
operates.  While  we  are  dealing  with 
1969.  it  is  the  same  program. 

I  refer  to  page  35  of  the  report,  and 
pages  36  and  37,  and  we  find  that  on 
these  pages  are  listed  "Exports  Under 
Public  Law  480.  Sales  for  Dollars  on 
Credit  Terms  for  Fiscal  Year  1968 
Cumulative  to  June  30, 1968." 

Those  are  all  part  of  the  agrlcultiu-al 
programs  which  contribute  to  the  losses 
of  last  year.  On  page  35.  we  find  listed 
as  the  amount  of  sales.  $350,030,099.  The 
amount  repaid  by  foreign  governments 
and  private  trade  entitles  was  $51,928.- 
327.  This  leaves  the  amount  reimbursed 
from  appropriations  of  $298,102,671. 
These  reimbursements  from  appropria- 
tions will  be  shown  under  the  reimburse- 
ments on  the  next  page  where  we  also 
find  sales  dispositions  under  title  n  of 
Public  Law  480  for  flscal  year   1968, 


cumulative  to  June  30, 1968,  as  conducted 
by  the  CCC. 

We  And  on  page  37,  that  the  credit 
sales  programs  conducted  by  CCC  for 
the  fiscal  year,  totaled  $296,988,000. 

In  my  opinion — and  I  respect  the 
opinion  of  others — there  is  no  way  we 
can  separate  the  moneys  used  by  CCC 
in  their  operations.  When  we  exempt 
this  agency  for  $1  billion  to  use  for  one 
phase  of  the  program.  I  suggest  there  Is 
no  way  to  determine  whether  that  money 
is  used  for  that  phase  of  the  program  or 
some  other  phase  of  the  program. 

We  cannot  follow  through  on  the 
identity  of  the  money,  in  my  opinion, 
any  more  than  we  can  follow  through 
on  the  identity  of  taxpayers'  money. 

For  example,  if  it  were  said  that  the 
money  paid  in  x  number  of  States  went 
to  reimburse  the  cost  to  the  Government 
to  operate  its  domestic  programs,  and  the 
money  paid  in  in  other  States  to  pay  for 
war  programs.  We  could  argue  that  in- 
definitely, but  we  cannot  get  away  from 
the  fact  that  all  of  the  money  was  put 
into  one  central  fund,  which  is  c(Mn- 
mlngled  with  other  moneys. 

What  we  are  asked  to  do  here  is  to  give 
the  CCC  the  right  to  expand  its  pro- 
grams, its  expenditures,  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  by  $900  million,  or  by  $2  bil- 
lion, or  by  $3  or  $4  billion— whatever  It 
may  be. 

Why  is  this  necessary,  supposedly,  at 
this  time?  What  are  the  arguments  for 

First,  in  my  opinion,  the  basic  argu- 
ment for  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Johnson  administration 
to  undercut  the  proposed  $6  billion 
spending  reduction,  which  it  never  in- 
tended to  live  with  from  the  beginning  It 
Is  obvious  that  it  did  not  accept  it  in 
good  faith.  It  did  not  Intend  to  Uve  with 
it  from  the  day  the  biU  was  signed  by 
the  President,  notwithstanding  he  made 
a  public  commitment  to  Congress  and 
the  American  taxpayers  that  he  would 
cooperate  in  reducing  expenditures  to 
the  extent  of  $6  billion  In  return  for  the 
taxpayers'  accepting  the  10-percent  sur- 
tax. Notwithstanding  that,  the  admin- 
istration has,  from  that  day  to  this  been 
trying  to  whltUe  away  these  exceptions, 
one  by  one.  This  is  the  first  basic  attempt 
to  move  in  on  the  $6  billion. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  these  two 
main  agencies  are  exempted,  there  will  be 
nothing  left  so  far  as  the  effectiveness  of 
the  $6  billion  ceiling  is  concerned. 

The  argument  is  made,  "Well,  we  are 
leaving  the  $6  billion  celling  mandatory 
reduction  in  expenditures  intact  in  the 
law." 

To  me.  that  is  no  more  valid  than  It 
would  be  to  say  that  since  we  are  leaving 
the  celling  of  a  building  intact  we  are 
not  destroying  the  building,  even  though 
we  take  out  the  floors,  the  foundations 
and  destroy  all  the  imderplnnlngs  be- 
cause the  $6  billion  ceUlng  can  only  be 
achieved  by  an  addition  of  all  the  various 
components  that  go  to  make  up  the  re- 
duction which  would  have  to  materialize 
In  the  various  agencies. 

These  two  agencies  are  two  of  the  big- 
gest and  most  costly  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. That  is  true  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  their  duties  have  been  conferred 
upon  them  by  Congress. 
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years,  has  unde  'estimated  the  cost  of  the 
programs.  The  Budget  Bureau  has  not 
requested  the  i  mounts  necessary  to  re- 
store the  losse  sustained  by  the  CCC 
In  preceding  yei  rs. 

Several  year  i  ago,  I  sponsored  an 
amendment,  w^  Ich  passed  the  Congress 
and  Is  still  law,  which  provided  that  the 
department  mu  it  come  before  Congress 
to  get  reimburs<  ments  for  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  that  a  sency.  Prior  to  that  time, 
they  had  been  reimbursed  through  the 
backdoor  of  cariceling  their  notes  by  the 
Federal  Treasui  7.  That  law  is  still  on  the 
books.  But  th<  reason  I  offered  my 
amendment  wa  i  to  make  sure  that  the 
American  taxpa  irers,  through  the  appro- 
priation procesi ,  would  know  what  the 
programs  were  [costing  and  could  eval- 
uate them  on  tt  e  basis  of  actual  cost. 
-.  Th^.Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
4AKD1 -joined  mi !  in  that  support  and  has 
consistently  si  ipported  that  position 
throughout  the  years.  I  know  that  we 
would  agree  on  this  point,  even  though 
we  may  differ  01 1  points  raised  later.  The 
basic  trouble  wi  h  the  CCC  is  its  lack  of 
proper  funding  in  accordance  with  the 
intent  of  the  la^  7. 

Mr.  HOLLAN  3.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  D  laware  yield? 
Mr.  WTTT.TAA  [s  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAN  D.  I  certainly  have  sup- 
ported strongly,  and  I  can  say  converse- 
ly that  the  Sen  itor  from  Delaware  has 
strongly  supported  me  as  chairman  of 
the  Agricultural  Subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  [Committee  on  tliis  point, 
that  the  capitsi  structure  of  the  CCC 
should  be  restoi  ed  each  year  as  required 
by  the  law.  H(  is  the  author  of  that 
law  which  ma  ces  good  common  sense 
and  is  good,  sou  id  bookkeeping. 

However,  I  do  want  the  Rxcord  to  show 
that  that  prin  iiple  is  not  involved  in 
the  so-called  El  ender  amendment,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  Elart  amendment.  I  want 
to  make  it  clea '  that  I  am  opposing  the 
Hart  amendmei  it. 

I  do  not  wan  to  break  down  the  Wil- 
liams-Smathen  Act,  and  the  Senator 
knows  that  fu  1  well,  because  I  have 
stood  by  it:  bu ;  I  do  want  the  Rbcord 
to  show  at  thiii  time  that  the  borrow- 
ing capacity  or  the  capital  structure  of 
the  Commodity  iJredit  Corporation  is  now 
something  ove  •  $1.3  billion  and  that 
there  are  ampl<  fimds  there  to  take  care 
of  the  so-called  Ellender  amendment  pro- 
vision if  that  amendment  prevails.  If 
there  were  not,  I  would  not  have  been  a 
party  to  the  E  lender  amendment,  as  I 
am. 

I  simply  feel  that  we  must  take  care 
of  the  price  iupport  provisions  which 
are  mandatory  law  and  which  CCC  must 
administer  unler  legislation  we  have 
passed.  I  do  nc  t  mean  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  nyself  helped  pass  them, 
because  I  thlik  we  have  both  been 
against  that  le  {islatlon,  but  the  legisla- 
tion was  passe  I.  The  commitments  were 
made.  The  Seci  etary  made  his  announce- 
ments last  fal  and  in  the  early  part 
of  this  year,  i  Jince  contracts  exist  be- 
tween the  Gk)v  smment  and  the  farmers 


who  are  affected,  it  seems  to  me  we  must 
take  care  of  those  matters. 

While  the  Senator  Is  correct  in  his 
statement  that  those  commitments  could 
be  taken  care  of  if  we  robbed  almost 
every  other  program  of  the  Agriculture 
Department,  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  I  think  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
does  not  want  to  be  chargeable — certain- 
ly the  Senator  from  Florida  does  not 
want  to  be  chargeable — with  breaking 
down  all  these  other  very  worthwhile 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  named 
those  other  programs  which  will  have  to 
be  either  terminated  or  greatly  destroyed 
if  the  price  support  program  was  to  op- 
erate, out  of  the  total  amoimt  allowable 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  financial  limitations  section  of  the 
Wllllams-Smathers  bill. 

I  am  not  going  to  reread  all  of  the  ac- 
tivities which  would  be  adversely  affected, 
but  they  are  in  the  letter  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  the  chairman  of 
oiu:  Agriculture  Committee,  Senator 
Ellknder;  and  a  similar  letter  was  re- 
ceived by  me  before  we  came  back  in 
session  after  the  convention. 

I  think  it  might  be  well  if  the  para- 
graph which  sets  forth  those  activities 
which  will  be  either  destroyed  or  badly 
hurt,  unless  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  adopted,  were  in 
the  RscoRD  at  this  time.  If  the  Senator 
will  give  me  time  to  read  it,  I  will  read 
it  as  follows: 

I  hesitate  to  burden  you  with  It  at  this 
time  prior  to  your  returning  to  Congress,  but 
somehow  or  other  we  must  get  some  relief. 
Otherwise  we  will  have  no  alternative  but  to 
(1)  discontinue  making  price  support  loans 
(even  though  they  are  mandatory  under 
other  law)  and/or  (2)  cut  very  sharply  or 
eliminate  parts  of  other  ongoing  programs 
which  are  essential  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  Nation.  These  Include — 

And  I  MSk  the  particular  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  to  this — 
such  Items  as  protection  and  management  of 
our  National  forests,  research,  watershed  and 
flood  prevention  improvemenw,  soil  conserva- 
tion, commodity  Inspection  and  other  mar- 
keting services,  extension,  market  develop- 
ment abroad,  plant  and  animal  disease  and 
pest  control,  electric  and  telephone  loans, 
water  and  sewer  loans  and  farm  operating 
loans. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  wants  to  be  a  party  to  destroy- 
ing or  greatly  reducing  any  of  those  pro- 
grams. The  Secretary  makes  it  very  clear 
that,  unless  such  an  amendment  as  the 
Ellender  amendment  is  adopted,  he  has 
to  take  one  of  those  two  alternatives: 
First,  to  cut  out  the  price  support  pro- 
gram ;  or,  to  impose  the  cost  of  that  pro- 
gram upon  other  programs,  which  I  have 
read,  which  means  that  some  of  them 
would  be  destroyed  entirely  and  all  of 
them  would  be  adversely  affected.  I  do 
not  believe  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
would  want  that  to  happen,  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  would  be  a  disaster  not 
only  to  the  farmers  but  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
yield  in  just  a  moment:  but  I  want  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that  I  realize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  made 


the  suggestion  that  all  of  these  iwpular 
programs  are  going  to  fall  or  be  re- 
stricted if  he  does  not  get  exempted  from 
the  expenditure  ceiling.  We  have  had 
the  same  argument  from  almost  every 
single  agency  of  the  Government.  They 
always  pick  a  popular  program  and  say 
it  is  going  to  be  destroyed.  I  have  as  yet 
to  find  one  single  representative  of  this 
administration  who  has  come  before  the 
committee  and  said  he  could  not  cut  back 
on  X  department — not  a  one.  All  they  can 
think  about  is  that  the  roof  is  going  to 
cave  in  if  they  do  not  get  released  from 
the  $6  billion  expenditure  ceiling. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  if 
the  $6  billion  reduction  is  held  in  its  en- 
tirety, the  agencies  will  have  $3.5  billion 
more  to  spend  in  fiscal  1969  than  they 
had  in  1968. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  Just  a 
mc«nent  I  will  jrleld.  I  promised  to  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  correct  in 
the  point  that  I  was  making  about  the 
restoration  of  the  capital  structure  and 
the  failure  to  restore  the  capital  struc- 
ture not  being  a  part  of  the  Ellender 
amendment.  I  was  only  discussing  that 
from  the  background  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier. I  agree  with  him  that  that  is  not  in- 
volved in  this  particular  vote.  There  is  a 
question,  however,  whether  or  not  we 
exempt  the  agency  from  the  $6  billion 
ceiling  as  far  as  part  or  all  of  its  ex- 
penditures is  concerned. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  May  I 
yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa? 
Then  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  fron 
Florida. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
wanted  to  get  back  to  what  the  Senator 
fom  Florida  was  saying  a  moment  ago. 
I  recognize  the  Importance  of  what  we 
are  talking  about  here.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  certainly  knows  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  are  not  sympathetic  with  a 
reduction  or  drastic  scrapping  of  some  of 
the  farm  programs  to  which  he  has  re- 
ferred: but  I  suggest  that  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Florida's  point  is  misplaced 
when  he  says  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, "Surely,  you  do  not  want  to  have 
this  amendment  defeated,  as  a  result  of 
which  we  are  going  to  have  all  these  dire 
happoiings." 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  his  comment  ought  to  be  directed  at 
either  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
the  Budget  Director,  or  the  President, 
for  that  matter,  because  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  have  all  the  money  he 
needs  to  carry  on  these  farm  programs, 
if  the  decision  is  made  that  he  will  have 
it:  and  the  decision  can  be  made  by  the 
administration. 

So  the  point  is  this,  then:  It  is  not 
what  the  Senate  does;  it  is  not  what  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  would  do;  it  is 
what  the  administration  has  already 
tentatively  decided  to  do,  and  the  admin- 
istration has  tentatively  decided  that  it 
is  going  to  make  Mr.  Freeman  cut  back 
some  of  the  USDA  expenses.  The  admin- 
istration does  not  have  to  make  that 
decision.  If  the  Senate  does  not  go  along 
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with  this  amendment,  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  we,  as  Sena- 
tors, are  in  a  perfectly  sound  position  to 
go  to  the  administration  and  say,  "If  we 
are  going  to  cut  these  expenditures,  lay 
off  these  agricultural  programs  and  give 
them  a  higher  priority  than  you  have  al- 
ready apparently  decided." 

Am  I  correct  that  this  is  where  the 
trouble  started? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  think  so,  at 
all.  I  think  that  unless  the  Ellender 
amendment  is  passed,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  going  to  have  to  cut  dras- 
tically into  some  of  its  very  necessitous 
programs.  I  do  not  want  to  see  that  done. 

Mr.  MTTiIiKR.  But  who  is  to  make  the 
decision? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  handled  the  agricul- 
turtd  appropriation  bill.  I  know  some- 
thing about  it.  I  want  Senators  to  under- 
stand, and  I  want  the  record  to  show, 
that  much  of  that  bill  is  devoted  to  the 
Public  Law  480  programs  and  to  other 
programs  that  have  no  reference,  di- 
rectly, to  agriculture,  such  as  school 
lunches,  food  stamps,  the  surplus  com- 
modity feeding  programs  for  the  poor 
citizens  of  our  country,  and  other  mat- 
ters too  numerous  to  mention,  so  that 
when  we  get  down  to  the  part  of  that 
appropriation  bill  that  is  used  strictly  for 
agriculture,  there  is  not  much  room  to 
give.  If  we  insist  that  this  additional 
need,  of  nearly  a  billion  dollars,  for 
money  to  lend — not  to  give  away,  nor  to 
throw  away — to  farmers  who  produce 
under  contracts  now  existing  be  cut  or  if 
we  cut  down  on  other  programs  enough 
to  allow  that  purchase  and  loan  program 
to  operate,  we  are  simply  going  to  work 
disaster  on  other  necessitous  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Agrriculture. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  letter  of  the 
Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  is  the  least  bit 
overdrawn,  when  he  mentions  other  pro- 
grams which  will  have  to  be  either  cut 
very  sharply  or  eliminated.  They  include 
such  things  as  protection  and  manage- 
ment of  national  forests — that  costs  a 
great  deal  of  money — research  pro- 
grams— and  there  is  nothing  more  de- 
sirable than  continuity  in  research — 
watershed  and  flood  prevention  im- 
provements— than  which  there  is  noth- 
ing more  desirable  for  the  Nation's 
benefit — the  soil  conservation  program — 
which  is  akin  to  the  one  that  I  just  men- 
tioned, and  one  that  is  certainly  de- 
sirable from  the  standpoint  of  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

Then  we  get  down  to  some  others  that 
I  thinl:  affect  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  very  directly,  and  that  is  loans 
under  the  REIA  and  RTA  programs. 

If  we  are  going  to  cut  out  all  those 
things,  or  diminish  them  very  greatly,  let 
us  be  sure  we  know  what  we  are  about  to 
do.  That  is  what  we  will  do,  if  we  decline 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  mother  nature 
has  been  more  kind  to  us  than  was 
thought  likely  when  the  original  esti- 
mates were  made  Isist  winter,  and  that 
about  $1  billion  more  for  price  support 
loans  is  going  to  be  needed. 

That  includes,  of  course,  com  from 
Iowa  and  wheat  from  the  States  that 
produce  wheat.  It  includes  cotton  and 
tobacco  from  States  such  as  those  repre- 


sented by  my  distinguished  friend  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  It  includes 
rice,  it  includes  soybeans,  and  it  includes 
other  necessitous  products. 

I  do  not  question  the  ability  of  Sena- 
tors to  decide  how  they  are  going  to  cast 
their  votes.  All  I  want  is  for  the  record 
to  show  very  clearly  that  when  they  cast 
a  vote  against  the  Ellender  amendment, 
they  are  forcing  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  either  destroy  or  largely 
diminish  many  programs,  the  loss  of 
which  will  hit  their  constituents  very 
directly.  This  will  also  affect  the  Sena- 
tors who  live  in  States  where  basic  com- 
modities are  produced  very  drastically.  I 
do  not  want  there  to  be  the  slightest  con- 
fusion about  that,  lliat  is  what  is  in- 
volved in  this  matter;  there  is  no  way  to 
deny  it.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have 
asked  to  interrupt  my  distinguished 
friend. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  appreciate  his  position.  I 
know  full  well  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  threatened  dire  consequences 
that  he  says  will  happen  to  all  farmers; 
he  has  enumerated  them  in  his  letter,  as 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  pointed 
out. 

It  is  rather  significant  to  me.  however, 
that  he  never  mentioned  anything  about 
cutting  back  his  overstaffed  bureaucracy 
here  in  Washington.  It  is  significant  to 
me  that  he  never  suggested  cutting  out 
things  like  his  expensive  junket,  when 
he  and  about  40  of  his  assistants  went 
to  Japan,  after  the  President  had  asked 
the  Senate  to  pass  a  bill  to  discourage 
travel  abroad  by  enacting  a  huge  tax, 
presumably  so  that  more  bureaucrats 
could  take  their  trips.  The  Secretary,  his 
entire  family,  and  his  friends  all  took 
that  trip  at  the  taxpayers'  expense, 
charged  to  the  D^Mirtment  of  Agricul- 
ture; but  he  does  not  say,  "I  am  going 
to  cut  back  on  that." 

Oh.  no.  He  says,  "I  am  going  to  cut  back 
something  else." 

I  am  getting  a  little  bit  impatient  with 
these  spendthrift  bureaucrats — and  that 
is  what  they  are,  spendthrift  bureau- 
crats— who  do  not  have  any  sympathy 
whatsoever  for  the  American  taxpayers, 
but  who  seem  to  feel  that  the  taxpayers 
are  servants  of  the  Government,  and 
should  be  willing  to  send  in  more  and 
more  money  for  the  Government  to 
spend. 

Not  one  of  the  heads  of  departments 
and  agencies,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
tiure  or  any  of  the  rest  of  them,  came 
before  our  conunittee  and  expressed  any 
objection  to  the  bill  when  hearings  were 
held.  Not  one  of  them.  Not  one  of  them 
came  before  the  conference  committee 
and  expressed  any  objection — not  one  of 
them.  The  Director  of  the  Budget,  who 
speaks  for  all  of  them,  came  before  the 
committee.  He  never  mentioned  Agri- 
culture at  all.  He  said  they  could  live  with 
this  budget.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  said  he  could  live  with  the  budget, 
and  the  ink  was  scarcely  dry  on  that 
commitment  to  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  before  they  started  trying  to 
imdercut  it. 


Mr.  President,  I  say  if  they  want  to  re- 
peal the  Smathers-Williams  amendment, 
let  them  do  it  openly,  and  tell  the  Amer- 
ican people  there  will  be  no  spending 
cut. 

I  respect  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  and  I  shall  yield  to  him  in 
a  moment,  but  I  should  like  to  finish  one 
point  which  is  important  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  and  that  is  as  to  why  the 
Secretary  got  into  this  dilemma  leading 
up  to  the  present  situation. 

It  is  because  the  Department  has  not 
told  the  American  people  the  truth  as  to 
the  cost  of  these  programs.  With  that 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Florida  will 
agree.  The  law  states  that  each  year  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  supposed 
to  come  before  Congress  and  ask  for  af>- 
propriations  suCQcient,  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  supporting  the  request,  to 
reimburse  them  for  their  known,  estab- 
lished losses  up  to  that  date. 

For  the  last  6  years,  what  they  have 
been  doing  is  letting  these  losses  run  up, 
so  they  could  look  as  though  they  were 
spending  less  money  and  having  smaller 
deficits. 

What  is  the  actual  status  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  today?  I  am 
quoting  from  their  own  report,  that  came 
out  this  week.  September  13  is  the  date 
of  it.  I  received  it  September  20.  Any 
Senator  who  wants  it  can  get  it;  it  is 
their  annual  report. 

It  shows  that  they  have  borrowing  ca- 
pacity of  $14.5  billion  from  the  Treasury. 
That  is  the  manner  in  which  they  finance 
their  or>erations.  As  of  June  30,  they 
owed  $12,940,900,000,  or  approximately 
$13  billion. 

That  leaves  them  $1.5  billion  of  bor- 
rowing authority,  that  they  have  to  op- 
erate on.  Why  are  they  down  to  that 
point?  Let  us.  for  the  moment,  figure  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  just  a 
small  mercantile  operation  in  the  State 
of  Florida.  Iowa,  or  Delaware,  and  we  are 
going  to  liquidate  the  operation.  What  do 
they  have  for  assets?  Their  total  assets, 
loans  and  inventories,  as  of  June  30, 
1968,  assuming  that  they  could  liquidate 
their  entire  inventory  and  collect  all  the 
money  they  had  loaned  on  every  agri- 
cultural commodity,  and  collect  enough 
to  reimburse  them  for  storage  costs, 
and  all  other  costs  up  to  June  30;  if  they 
received  all  of  that  back — which  is 
doubtful — they  would  receive  a  total  of 
$3,180,914,000,  that  they  would  have 
available  to  pay  on  this  $12,940,000,000 
deficit. 

In  other  words,  they  are  In  the  red 
about  $10  billion  capital  impairment 
that  they  have  not  told  the  American 
people  about,  and  sometime,  some  Con- 
gress is  going  to  have  to  face  up  to  that 
fact. 

When  we  have  been  making  that 
appropriation  heretofore,  it  has  been 
money  lost :  we  had  better  begin  insisting 
that  when  we  make  the  appropriation, 
the  losses  have  got  to  show  up  in  that 
fiscal  year,  in  order  to  avoid  these  $9 
billion  deficits  caused  by  confusing  and 
misleading  the  American  people,  as  to 
the  actual  cost  of  these  programs. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  con- 
sistently objected  to  that  deception,  and  I 
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have  joined  him  time  after  time  on  the 
floor  of  the  Sena  m  in  inriitlng  that  these 
am>roprlatloiu  1  le  made  realistic,  and 
that  the  loeaes  sta  aw  up. 

Each  time,  we  have  been  told.  "Well, 
you  will  only  Ino  "ease  the  appropriations 
If  you  do  It." 

It  does  show  u] » as  an  Increased  appro- 
priation, but  we  waulA  only  be  reco^ils- 
Ing  the  facts  of  If e  as  they  were  estab- 
lished before.  By  our  falliire  to  recognise 
those  facts,  they  have  accumulated  a  $10 
billion  paper  lois,  representing  money 
that  is  lost,  thai  has  not  been  restored, 
which  Is  the  res  son  why  we  have  today 
this  capital  Imp  ilrment,  with  only  $1.5 
billion  available 

The  Department  of  Agrlcultiire  today 
Is  not  facing  us  to  this.  They  are  not 
telling  Congress  the  truth.  And  they  are 
not  coming  be:  ore  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  gc  b  reimbursed.  They  want 
to  get  excepted  from  this  so  that  they 
can  continue  on  their  merry  way. 

Bfr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

-  Mr.-  -WILLJAN  S  of  Delaware.  I  will 
yield  in  a  mome  it. 

The  Departm<  nt  of  Agriculture  does 
not  have  to  cut  >ack  on  these  programs 
under  the  expeni  Iture  restrictions  of  the 
WlUiams-Smath  srs  amendment. 

The  Budget  Bi  reau  can,  if  it  wishes,  al- 
locate these  cutt  wherever  it  pleases,  in 
some  other  depa  tments,  or  Congress  It- 
self can  do  so.  Hi  iwever,  the  bill  that  was 
passed  did  not  ( pell  out  that  it  had  to 
appear  in  any  oi  e  of  these  programs. 

I  call  attentlci  to  the  fact  that  the 
price  support  pn  gram  this  year  will  not 
be  more  than  dot  ble  what  they  expected. 
They  say  that  it  will  be  |1  billion  more 
than  they  planni  d.  When  did  they  plan 
on  that?  In  the  budget  they  asked  for 
$998  million.  Ttey  say  they  will  need 
an  extra  $1  blllli  n. 

We  passed  the  bill  in  June  this  year. 
As  I  recall,  it  ^  as  passed  on  June  29. 
There  had  not  bi  en  a  single  contract  let. 
On  the  com  anl  wheat  to  be  planted, 
they  knew  what  the  planting  was  going 
to  be,  or  they  hs  d  a  reasonable  estimate 
at  that  time.  T  ley  never  came  before 
Congress  and  sa  d  a  word  about  It.  Nor 
did  the  Departnent  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfai  e  come  before  us.  That 
Department  is  c  >vered  in  a  part  of  the 
same  amendment. 

I  oppose  the  as  lendment.  Just  as  I  shall 
oppose  the  othe'  amendment.  There  Is 
no  excuse  for  eit  tier  one  of  them,  as  far 
as  I  am  concen  ed.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  one,  we  night  as  well  have  the 
other.  If  we  star  to  exempt  one  of  these 
agencies  from  tti  e  $6  billion,  that  action 
can  skyrocket  t  le  expenditures  by  $1 
billion  or  $2  bill  on.  We  might  then  just 
as  well  exempt  t  le  other  agencies. 

I  know  that  i*  e  will  have  a  parade  of 
them  here  this  t  ftemoon. 

Mr.  HOLLANI  i.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAAB  of  Delaware.  I  will 
yield  in  a  momet  1. 1  do  not  think  we  have 
any  choice  exce  it  to  stand  by  the  ex- 
penditure redud  on  and  In^t  on  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bu  get  and  Congress  work- 
ing together  ant  allocating  the  employ- 
ees where  there '  rould  be  the  least  harm- 
ful effects. 


I  repeat  that  even  if  we  hold  the  $6 
billi(m  expenditure  reduction  tight,  they 
will  still  have  $3V^  billion  more  to  spend 
for  public  welfare,  price  supports,  and 
other  programs  than  they  had  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1968.  That  is  true  because  in 
the  budget  that  we  were  dealing  with 
then,  they  were  asking  for  increased  au- 
thority to  spend  $9^*  biUion  more  on  do- 
mestic programs  than  they  spend  in  the 
fiscal  year  1968. 

When  we  rolled  back  $6  billion,  that 
still  left  iSVt  billion,  and  that  Is  as  much 
as  the  American  taxpayers  can  afford,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned. 

We  did  except  from  the  expenditiure 
reduction  four  items,  and  four  items  only. 
One  was  the  war  in  Vietnam,  because 
there  is  no  way  that  the  Budget  Bureau 
or  anyone  else  can  estimate  that.  We  re- 
alized that  we  had  to  finance  that  effort. 
As  long  as  we  have  one-half  million  men 
in  Vietnam,  we  must  finance  them.  That 
is  excepted.  Also  we  except  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt,  which  is  an  uncon- 
trollable item.  In  addition  we  excepted 
social  security  because  it  was  in  a  sep- 
arate trust  fimd  with  its  own  taxes.  The 
fourth  exception  was  for  veterans  pen- 
sions which  no  one  suggested  should  be 
reduced. 

Certainly,  I  realize  that  a  contract 
signed  with  the  farmers  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  under  a  law  passed  by  Congress — 
whether  I  approve  of  the  law  or  not — is  a 
contractual  obligation.  And  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  we  renege  on  it. 

They  know  of  these  obligations.  Leg- 
islatively we  can  take  steps  to  minimize 
these  contractual  obligations  In  the  years 
to  come.  Perhaps  we  should  deal  with 
that. 

I  feel  very  strongly — as  one  who  spon- 
sored and  was  a  coauthor  of  the  tax  bill — 
that  when  I  spoke  for  that  measure  in 
Congress  tmd  when  I  was  speaking  back 
home,  I  should  make  it  very  clear  that 
I  would  not  support  the  10-percent  tax 
increase  imless  It  was  accompanied  by  a 
$6  billion  mandatoiy  expendltiu'e  reduc- 
tion and  unless  there  was  real  control 
over  it. 

I  was  very  clear  on  that.  I  made  it  clear 
to  the  Budget  Director,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  White  House,  that 
that  was  the  only  basis  on  which  I  and 
many  others  would  support  it. 

We  got  a  promise  from  the  adminis- 
tration that  they  would  accept  the  $6 
billion  expenditure  reduction,  which  they 
did  not  want.  They  said  they  would  ac- 
cept it.  live  witli  it.  and  help  make  it 
work.  Along  with  that,  we  agreed  to  have 
the  10-percent  tax  increase,  which,  by 
the  way,  was  more  than  I  wanted  at  that 
time.  I  suggested  that  it  be  not  more 
than  8  percent.  However,  we  agreed  on 
the  10  percent  as  a  part  of  a  package. 

I  lived  up  to  my  part  of  the  bargain. 
But  I  must  say  that  we  have  not  had  any 
cooperation  from  the  executive  branch  in 
fulfilling  their  part  of  the  obligation; 
namely,  the  promise  to  the  American 
people  that  they  would  cut  spending.  On 
the  contrary,  from  the  date  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  bill  they  have  been  trying  to 
undercut  and  undermine  it.  Here  they 
are  again  today. 

I  do  not  believe  that  they  intended  to 
keep  that  promise  at  the  time.  I  hate  to 


say  that  about  the  executive  branch  and 
the  man  in  the  White  House.  We  have 
had  no  support  from  him.  He  has  not 
lived  up  to  the  promise  he  made  to  the 
American  people.  And  I  for  one  am  not 
going  to  sit  back  and  be  a  party  to 
undermining  this  agreement. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear,  and  I  shall 
make  it  clear  when  I  go  back  home,  that 
if  the  amendment  as  it  is  now  with  both 
of  these  sections  in  it  carries,  the  $6  bil- 
lion cut  will  be  gone  and  nothing  will  be 
left  of  the  Williams-Smathers  $6  billion 
expenditure  cut  except  the  tax  Increase. 

I  hope  that  we  can  defeat  this  amend- 
ment and  the  Ellender  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  happens  to  be  In 
much  the  same  position  as  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  He  supported  the  Sena- 
tor from  E>elaware  and  his  own  colleague, 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SuATHKits],  from  begiimlng  to  end  In 
their  fight  for  the  passage  of  the 
Williams-Smathers  bill. 

Tlie  senior  Senator  from  Florida  has 
congratulated  them  repeatedly  here  upon 
having  performed  the  first  notable  serv- 
ice of  that  kind  in  originating  an  impor- 
tant bill  in  the  tax  field  in  the  Senate.  I 
think  that  was  a  fine  accomplishment. 

I  have  gone  a  good  deal  further.  I  have 
supported  the  Senator  from  Delaware  in 
fighting  off  the  exemption  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  employees.  We  were 
unsuccessful  in  that  effort.  I  am  sorry  for 
that 

I  supported  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware yesterday  in  an  endeavor  to  fight 
off.  In  the  original  form,  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
LoNO].  The  Senator  knows  that  because 
the  RccoRD  shows  it. 

I  am  supporting  the  Senator  now  In 
fighting  off  the  substitute  amendment  in 
all  its  particulars  except  those  related  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  and  I 
have  stood  together  in  requesting  for  6 
years,  as  he  says,  a  full  restoration  of  the 
borrowing  power  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  each  year.  That  has 
not  been  restored. 

The  amotmt  of  unreimbursed  losses  out 
of  the  $14.5  billion  total  authorized  capi- 
tal is  $9,654  million. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  ana  I  have 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  each  year  in 
making  that  fight,  which  has  been  un- 
successful. However,  I  am  calling  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  the  fact  that 
those  things  do  not  have  a  thing  In  the 
world  to  do  with  the  present  question. 
The  present  question  is  the  fact  that  the 
estimate  made  back  last  winter  of  what 
was  going  to  be  needed  for  a  price-sup- 
port loan  was  ridiculously  smaller  than 
what  proved  to  be  the  case.  And  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  relyin?  upon 
his  September  1  estimate  rushed  to 
us  to  say  that  the  September  crop  re- 
port has  brought  this  problem  to  a  head. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  shows  a  deficit  of 
$984  million  for  the  five  principal  crops 
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that  come  into  the  price-support  struc- 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  and  my- 
self are  probably  as  little  affected  by  the 
price-support  loans  as  any  Senators  pres- 
ent on  the  fioor,  because  our  States  make 
little  use  of  those  loans.  But  I  believe  I 
know  something  about  what  Is  happen- 
ing to  agriculture  otherwise.  My  own 
feeling  is  that  the  Secretary  is  exactly 
right  in  telling  us  that  he  is  not  going 
to  have  funds  to  make  price-support 
loans  from  the  funds  supplied  for  that 
purpose,  in  the  program  which  he  man- 
datorily must  carry  out;  or,  that  if  he 
carries  it  out,  anyway,  notwithstending 
the  fact  that  he  does  not  have  fimds, 
he  has  to  cut  down  these  other  very  im- 
portant programs  or  eliminate  some  of 

them. 

The  Senator  from  Florida,  again,  is 
about  as  little  affected  by  most  of  these 
other  programs  as  is  any  other  Senator 
In  the  Chamber,  but  he  thinks  he  knows 
what  REA  loaiis  mean  in  some  parts  of 
the  coxmtry,  and  he  thinks  he  knows 
what  the  protection  and  management  of 
national  forests  means  In  some  parts  of 
the  country. 

As  to  research,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida is  affected,  as  is  every  other  Senator, 
but  that  is  a  relatively  small  program 
as  compared  with  the  total  of  agricul- 
tural investments. 

On  wutershed  and  flood  prevention, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  a  minor 
Interest  as  compared  with  some  of  the 
States  where  there  are  more  hills  and 
more  mountains.  This  is  also  true  on 
many  of  the  other  programs  which  were 
mentioned  in  the  Secretary's  letter. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  does  not 
want  to  see  the  heart  cut  out  of  some  very 
vital  agricultural  programs,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  wiU  happen  if  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  insists  upon  being  so 
completely  unyielding,  and  if  his  col- 
leagues approve  his  position.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  simply  wants  the  real 
facts  in  this  matter  to  be  in  the  Ricord, 
and  he  is  putting  them  in  the  Ricord. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  is 
now  hi  the  Chamber,  has  placed  many 
of  them  in  the  Record,  and  they  have 
been  placed  there  accurately.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  I  believe,  knows  more 
about  the  argicultural  programs  of  this 
Nation  than  any  other  Senator  in  the 
Chamber,  unless  It  Is  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Anawl.  They  are  the 
deans  of  our  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  I  have  been  astounded  at 
the  knowledge  they  have  of  these  pro- 
grams in  all  areas  of  the  Nation,  not  just 
in  their  own  States. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  will  not  follow  the 
advice  and  the  warning  and  the  clear 
statements  of  fact  made  by  Senators 
like  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  and  others  who 
know  something  about  this  program,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  just  Incurring 
upon  ourselves  the  heaviest  kind  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  destruction — and 
that  is  exactly  what  will  happen — of  vi- 
tal programs,  unless  there  is  some  mod- 
ification of  this  expenditure  and  obliga- 
tional  ceiling.  These  are  loans,  which  are 
investments.  The  ceiling  on  investments 
in  the  CCC  price  support  program  is 


affected  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Lotdsiana  and  is  included  by 
the    Senator    from    Michigan    in    his 
broader  substitute   amendment,   which 
includes  matters  which  are  not  of  the 
same  nature,  because  they  do  not  affect 
investments  which  are  repayable;  they 
do  not  affect  price  supports  which,  if 
they  fall,  destroy  thousands,  if  not  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  of  farmers.   They 
deal  instead  with  outright  expenditures. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  shall  con- 
tinue to  support  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware on  matters  which  deal  with  raising 
expenditure  ceilings.  But  on  the  matter 
of  investments  in  the  CCC  price  support 
program,  the  Senator  from  Florida  be- 
lieves that  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
is  completely  wrong,  and  for  that  reason 
I  am  placing  these  facts  in  the  Record. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  to^ 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
interest  in  this  amendment,  as  do  many 
other  Senators.  My  State  is  a  large 
tobacco  producer,  with  a  successful  price 
support  program — one  which  I  support 
strongly — and  that  causes  me  to  have  a 
great  interest  in  this  amendment.  I  want 
to  know  if  the  rejection  of  the  amend- 
ment will  affect  these  tobacco  and  other 
price  support  programs. 

I  voted  for  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  tn  which  Congress  pledged  to  re- 
duce expenditures  by  $6  biUion  when  we 
imposed  additional  taxes  upon  the  people. 
I  believe  that  I  made  a  commitment  to 
stand  by  that  pledge  imless  it  can  be 
clearly  established  that  a  vital  and  good 
program  will  be  adversely  affected. 

As  I  understand  the  facts,  the  borrow- 
ing authority  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  been  exhausted,  with 
the  exception  of  between  $1.5  billion  and 
$1.6  billion.  Is  my  understanding  correct? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  latest  information 
is  that  it  is  just  above  $1.3  billion.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  says  it  is  approx- 
imately $1.5  billion.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  enough  difference  to  question  each 
other's  word.  The  latest  information  I 
have  is  between  $1.3  billion  and  $1.4  bil- 
lion, and  closer  to  $1.3  billion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  borrowing  capac- 
ity is  available  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  meet  necessary  charges 
for  price  support? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  COOPER.  How  much  have  we  ap- 
propriated this  year  to  sustain  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  have  appropriated 
enough  to  bring  It  back  to  the  figure  of 
approximate  $1.3  billion. 

There  Is  no  inadequacy  in  that  fund,  I 
may  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator. 
The  inadequacy  comes  from  the  fact  that 
the  estimate  in  the  budget  of  what  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  expected  to 
use  in  the  price  support  programs  has 


proved  to  be  inadequate.  This  estimate 
upon  which  the  Secretary  based  his  plans 
and  his  statements  made  to  farmers  in 
the  fall  and  winter  of  last  year  and  in 
January  of  tliis  year,  was  so  far  under 
the  actual  crop  production,  that  now  he 
is  confronted  with  a  need  to  give  price 
support  to  $984  million  worth  of  com- 
modities actually  produced  in  this  iush 
year,  which  were  not  estimated  to  be 
produced  at  the  time  the  original  esti- 
mate was  made.  That  is  what  is  involved 
in  the  Williams-Smathers  amendment. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  trying  to  ascertain 
the  exact  needs  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
funds  available  to  maintain  the  price 
suprwrt  program  would  come  from  two 
sources:  First,  the  available  borrowing 
capacity  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration; and  that,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  stated,  would  be  from  $1.3 
bilUon,  as  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  This  sum  would  be  supple- 
mented by  any  amount  we  have  appro- 
priated to  the  CCC  for  the  price  support 
program,  above  the  available  borrowing 
capacity. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No.  The  amount  ap- 
propriated is  really  an  amount  restored. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  fully  fa- 
miliar with  this  process. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  tmderstand.  we  cover 
and  should  cover  any  deficits  Incurred 
by  the  CCC. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Each  year  we  are 
called  upon  to  restore  the  capital  struc- 
ture, wliich  is  really  the  borrowing  power. 
The  borrowing  power  of  the  CCC  from 
the  Treasury  is  $14.5  billion.  But  year 
after  year  they  have  failed  to  ask  for 
a  complete  restoration,  until  now  the 
total  is  greatly  reduced.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  after  we  had  placed  in  the  bill  this 
year  the  amount  which  was  placed  in  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill,  there 
was  still  left  over  at  that  time  $1,437 
billion.  The  last  information  I  have  re- 
ceived Indicates  this  has  been  reduced 
to  approximately  $1.3  billion  plus.  That  Is 
the  capacity  for  price  support. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  it  correct,  then,  to  say 
that  the  ability  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  sustain  the  price  support 
program  depends  upon  the  amount  that 
is  available  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  as  its  borrowing  power? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  would  be  true, 
except  for  the  provisions  of  the  Williams- 
Smathers  amendment.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Williams-Smathers  amendment  Is 
based  upon  the  theory  that  the  estimates 
were  correct,  that  the  budget  based  on 
those  estimates  was  correct.  The  estimate 
was  not  correct  and  the  budget  was  not 
correct.  That  is  where  the  trouble  is. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  Senator  in  order  to 
straighten  out  this  matter. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  other  questions. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  dif- 
ference hetween  the  $1.3  billion  borrow- 
ing and  the  $1.6  billion  I  was  referring 
to  is  a  matter  of  dates.  I  was  referring  to 
June  30,  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
was  referring  to  a  later  date.  The  point 
is  that  there  is  about  $1.5  billion  In  bor- 
rowing authority  remaining. 

Now,  they  get  the  benefit  of  the  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1969.  which  was 
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passed  by  Congre  b  In  August.  As  I  recall, 
they  have  about  $1.5  billion  restoration 
of  capital.  They  1  ave  plenty  of  money  at 
this  time  to  admii  ister  the  fimd. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Renator  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  I  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  is  a  controversy 

between  what  th(   Senator  has  said  and 

what  the  Senatoi   from  Florida  said. 

Does  the  Senat  }r  maintain  that  addi- 
tional borrowing  capacity  has  been  pro- 
vided the  Commc  lity  Credit  Corporation 
above  $1.3  billlor ,  by  the  appropriations 
we  made  this  yeai  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  3  of  Delaware.  It  has 
been  provided  oily  to  the  extent  that 
when  we  make  ippropriations  of  $1.5 
billion  they  can  pay  the  Treasury  on 
the  balance.  Whe1  her  they  do  that  is  be- 
side the  point.  I  does  give  them  the 
drawing  authority  of  $3  billion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  What  is  the  at.iount 
available  to  the  C  smmodlty  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  sustain  the  price  support 
program? 

Mr.  WILLIAME  of  Delaware.  I  would 
ssy  it  is-  a  little  more  than  $3  billion. 
That  amount  incudes  reimbursements. 
The  difference  cor  les  from  the  passage  of 
the  Williams-Smi  thers  measure,  which 
was  based  on  the  ]  'resident's  budget,  and 
the  President's  I  udget  for  fiscal  year 
1969  was  $186  bil  ion  and  a  few  million 
dollars  more.  In  reducing  that  budget, 
we  put  on  a  ceilin  i  of  $180.1  biUion. 

Included  as  con  iponents  of  the  $180.1 
billion  are  the  'arious  items  in  the 
budget  before  us.  all  broken  down.  To 
the  extent  that  o  le  of  these  items  was 
overestimated  anc  they  do  not  use  the 
money,  they  hav(  that  much  more  to 
use  somewhere  else .  To  the  extent  an  item 
was  underestimati  d.  they  have  to  make 
an  offsetting  reduc  iion  somewhere  else  in 
the  budget. 

What  the  Depa  tment  of  Agriculture 
is  up  against  is  thj  s.  If  they  have  under- 
estimated the  cosi  of  the  support  pro- 
gram by  $1  billio  1,  which  was  part  of 
the  total  of  $186  )illion,  they  still  may 
continue  their  proi  xams  even  if  this  pro- 
posal is  rejected.  I  ut  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  has  to  mane  offsetting  cuts  some- 
where else  in  the  oovemment. 

There  must  be  a[ reduction  of  $1  billion 
somewhere.  The  Director  of  the  Budget 


made  it  clear  in 
he  said  he  wanted 


recent  speech  when 
to  get  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporati  m  excepted  because 
that  would  give  tiem  $1.25  to  $1.5  bil- 
lion additional  si  ending  money.  Then, 
sept  welfare  payments 
of  Health.  Education. 


they  wanted  to  ex 
by  the  Departmeni 


and  Welfare  becai  se  it  is  estimated  they 


would     cost     $50 1 
more.  This  would 
$2.5     to     $3 
would    mean 


to     $750     million 

give  the  Oovemment 

billit>n    more    and    that 

the 


that  amount  if  we 
underestimate  on 
are  they  going  to 
items  are  underes 


$6  billion  reduction 
would  be  only  $3  dr  $3.5  billion. 
In  addition,  th^y  could  spend  twice 
except  them.  If  they 
hese  particular  items 
ell  us  that  all  of  the 
imated?  Surely,  un- 


der the  law  of  avei  ages  they  would  have 
some  overestimate  .  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  Will  ams-Smathers  meas- 
ure, as  passed,  reqt  iring  any  part  of  the 


$6  billion  mandatory  rollback  in  spend- 
ing to  occur  in  CCC.  There  was  abso- 
lutely nothing  that  provided  they  had 
to  make  that  reduction  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  or  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  or  the  Post 
OfiDce  Department.  This  request  for  an 
exception  is  simply  in  the  same  pattern 
of  every  agency  which  has  been  before 
us  for  an  exception. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  the  prob- 
lem. I  am  trying  to  find  the  practical 
consequences  of  the  problem. 

As  I  understand,  there  is  a  division  as 
to  the  exact  figure  available  to  the  CCC. 
I  think  it  clear  that  between  $1.3  billion 
and  $1.6  billion  is  the  figure  which  repre- 
sents the  borrowing  capacity  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  at  this  time 
to  secure  money  to  support  the  price  sup- 
port program.  I  know  also  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  can  come  to  the 
Congress  any  time — this  week,  next  week, 
next  month,  in  January  1969 — with  a 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  funds 
to  cover  exactly  the  needs  of  the  CCC  to 
maintain  the  price  support  program. 

I  want  to  know  this.  If  this  amendment 
should  not  be  agreed  to,  is  it  not  correct 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  if  it 
had  sufficient  funds,  could  allocate  funds 
to  the  CCC.  Or  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
could  reallocate  funds  from  another 
agency  or  department  to  the  CCC.  And 
third,  and  most  proper,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  could  submit  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  to  meet  its  ex- 
act needs,  which  would  be  honored. 

Is  it  being  argued  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  if  this  amendment  is  not  agreed  to, 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  say- 
ing there  will  not  be  any  fimds  during 
this  year  to  meet  contracts  under  the 
price  support  program?  I  do  not  believe 
such  a  statement  would  be  correct.  It  has 
never  been  permitted  by  the  Congress, 
«md  it  will  not  be  permitted  in  this  case. 
The  Congress  will  provide  fimds  to  honor 
its  contracts  whenever  the  Department 
sends  up  a  true  statement  of  its  needs. 
This  it  has  failed  to  do. 

Is  the  Secretary  sajrlng  and  does  he 
mean  that  he  is  going  to  cut  out  the 
price  support  programs?  Is  he  saying 
there  will  be  no  money  available?  I  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  true.  It  reminds  me  of 
1948.  I  remember  very  well  the  charge 
that  the  Congress  cut  out  price  support 
funds — that  we  had  no  storage.  The  ad- 
ministration refused  to  provide  price 
support  for  comgrowers  throughout  the 
Middle  West:  the  Department  said  there 
was  not  sufQclent  storage.  All  of  the 
farmers  were  understandably  angry,  and 
that  contributed  quite  a  bit  to  the  election 
of  the  President  that  year.  Yet  2  years 
later,  without  storage,  the  Secretary  sup- 
ported the  price  of  com  ijrlng  on  the 
ground.  I  do  not  want  politics  to  enter 
the  farm  program.  I  want  to  know  if 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiu-e  is  sajrlng 
that  if  this  amendment  is  not  agreed  to 
there  will  not  be  sufficient  funds  to  carry 
out  the  price  support  operation,  when  it 
is  known  that  the  Congress  has  always 
covered  by  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion all  funds  needed  for  our  price  sup- 
port program — our  contracts  with  our 


farmers — and  we  will  do  so  again.  This 
amendment  Is  not  needed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  saying  that,  or  at 
least  trying  to  give  that  impression,  but 
it  is  not  true.  This  amendment,  the 
Ellender  amendment  would  not  give  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  one  extra 
dime  to  administer  the  price  support 
program.  They  can  only  set  that  through 
Congress  in  supplemental  appropriations, 
and  that  is  not  related  to  what  we  are 
doing  with  this  amendment.  The  two  are 
unrelated  matters. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  the 
money  to  carry  on  this  program  at  least 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  in  that  the 
CCC  has  an  additional  $1.5  billion  bor- 
rowing authority  which  was  supple- 
mented by  the  appropriations  this  year. 
I  think  it  was  signed  on  August  8,  and 
was  for  about  $1.5  billion,  to  make  the 
total  $3  billion. 

The  point  is  that  If  this  costs  more 
money  than  they  estimated  in  the  budget, 
if  it  should  cost  $1  billion  more  than  that 
to  carry  out  the  programs  for  which  they 
made  solid  contractual  obligations,  then 
the  administration,  somewhere,  in  some 
agency  has  to  make  a  SI  billion  cut  to 
achieve  the  $6  billion  total  expenditure 
reduction. 

The  objective  of  the  amendment,  as  I 
understand  it — and  I  think  I  understand 
it  as  I  have  worked  more  on  this  pro- 
posal this  year  than  on  any  other  sub- 
ject— by  exempting  this  agency  if  they 
underestimated  their  expenditures  $1  bil- 
lion or  $2  billion,  whatever  it  may  be.  is 
to  enable  them  to  spend  that  and  still 
not  have  it  counted  against  the  $6  billion 
expenditure  reduction.  In  other  words,  if 
the  extra  expenditure  is  $1  billion— I 
think  I  heard  an  estimate  of  $900  mil- 
lion— and  if  we  accepted  the  amendment, 
the  $6  billion  reduction  would  be  reduced 
to  $5  billion.  If  their  expenditures  should 
end  up  at  $2  billion  more,  the  reduction 
would  be  cut  to  $4  billion — there  is  no 
limit  once  we  take  this  off  as  to  where 
it  could  go.  The  Hart  amendment,  which 
is  another  section  of  this  amendment 
would  exempt  another  $750  million  from 
the  reduction.  So  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  where  this  process  of  enactlnp 
exceptions  to  the  expenditure  reduction 
would  stop  and  whether  any  part  of  the 
expenditure  reduction  would  be  left  in 
the  end. 

We  are  destroying  the  $6  billion  spend- 
ing cut.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
about  that.  If  we  make  cuts  so  great 
here,  there  will  be  an  unpleasant  reac- 
tion against  all  of  us  in  our  respective 
States.  We  carmot  cut  back  $6  billion  on 
projected  programs  without  someone 
having  to  make  a  sacrifice.  There  will  be 
a  program  cut  in  my  State,  in  other 
States,  and  in  the  Senator's  State.  Con- 
gress said  it  wanted  to  do  it.  We  thought 
it  was  necessary  to  do  it.  The  American 
people  expect  us  to  do  it,  if  we  are  going 
to  hold  that  10-percent  tax  increase. 

I  say  again,  and  I  insist,  that  this  does 
not  mean,  if  this  is  rejected,  that  the 
Secretary  will  have  to  stop  all  the  pro- 
grams. He  may  do  it.  But  he  does  not 
have  to  do  it. 

It  is  Just  another  threat,  the  same  as 
the  threats  we  have  had  before,  as  to 
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what  they  are  going  to  do.  We  remember 
the  Post  Office  Department.  I  am  not 
jinmindful  of  the  fact  that  we  voted  to 
exempt  the  Post  Office  Department  from 
the  employee  limitation.  As  I  recall,  it 
was  around  the  28th  of  July  that  the 
Postmaster  General  threatened  and  or- 
dered the  closing  of  certain  post  offices 
all  over  the  country,  restricting  mail 
service  and  all  mall  deUveries  on  August 
1,  if  Congress  did  not  give  him  the 
exemption.  Later,  I  established  the  fact 
that  the  day  he  made  that  threat,  the 
28th  day  of  July,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral had  20.000  more  employees  on  the 
payroll  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
than  he  had  on  June  1  this  year.  He  had 
padded  his  payroll  in  anticipation  of 
what  we  were  going  to  do.  He  had  more 
employees  than  he  ever  had  before. 

Of  course,  we  get  seasonal  employees 
in  the  Government,  especially  around 
Christmas  time.  But  we  do  not  send 
Fourth  of  July  cards.  They  have  never 
needed  that  many  employees.  It  was  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  get  us  to  enact  an 
exemption  by  threatening  to  shutdown 
essential  services. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan — I  respect 
him,  and  I  am  glad  he  has  offered  his 
amendment — has  just  as  valid  an  argu- 
ment for  his  amendment  as  can  be  made 
for  the  section  deaUng  with  agriculture. 
He  will  tell  us  in  a  moment  about  the 
widows  and  orphans  who  will  be  denied 
their  benefits,  and  all  the  disabled  peo- 
ple who  will  be  denied  help,  if  we  do  not 
exempt  those  public  assistance  payments. 
An  equally  good  argument  can  be  made 
for  that  program.  But  we  cannot  take  a 
single  program  by  itself  and  forget  about 
the  overall  context  of  all  the  Govenunent 
programs.  A  good  argument  can  be  made 
for  a  program  that  way.  But  it  avoids  the 
basic  question:  Are  we  going  to  hold 
down  spending? 

Personally.  I  think  the  $6  billion  spend- 
ing cut  is  equally  as  important  as  the  tax 
increase.  In  fact,  it  is  more  important. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment  concerning  the  CCC.  it  does 
not  involve  the  matter  of  personnel  under 
the  Williams-Sma thers  law.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  us  assume  that 
there  is  a  need  for  more  money  during 
the  fiscal  year  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  than  is  available  through  ap- 
propriations and  through  authorization 
to  borrow  funds?  Is  it  not  true  that  in  a 
rather  simple  way  we  may  amend  some 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  with  the 
necessary  amount  of  money,  or  credit  au- 
thority, and  in  this  way.  meet  the  prob- 
lem as  to  funds  for  CCC.  whatever  the 
amount  may  be? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Assiun- 
ing  for  a  moment  that  there  is  not 
enough  money  in  the  CCC  as  a  result  of 
its  borrowing  authority,  or  appropria- 
tions which  have  already  been  made  to 
the  agency  to  finance  its  operations  next 
year,  there  is  only  one  way  the  CCC  can 
get  additional  money  to  carry  on  its  func- 
tions and  that  is  through  the  appropria- 


tions process — in  other  words  by  direct 
action  of  Congress. 

That  Is  equally  true,  with  or  without 
adoption   of   the   Ellender   amendment. 
The  only  way  they  can  get  additional 
money   is  through   the   appropriations 
process.  The  Ellender  amendment  does 
not  give  them  the  money.  It  merely  says 
they  can  spend  beyond  the  1969  budget 
allocation    without    the    excess    being 
counted  as  part  of  the  $6  billion  spending 
cut.  There  is  nothing,  absolutely  nothing, 
in  the  Williams-Smathers  amendment 
saying  that  a  given  department  or  agency 
can  not  go  beyond  the  budget  allowance. 
The  only  thing  it  does  say  is  that,  to  the 
extent  the  budget  estimate  is  exceeded  in 
agency  A,  an  offsetting  reduction  must 
be  mawle  in  agency  B,  or  somewhere  else. 
Naturally,  that  is  what  hurts.  But  if  we 
adopt  this  amendment,  excess  expendi- 
tures may  be  made  by  the  CCC  without 
any   offset   in   expenditures   somewhere 
else. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Expressed  another  way. 
assuming  there  is  this  need  for  addi- 
tional, appropriated  funds,  or  loan  au- 
thority, and  sissuming  there  is  an  exces- 
sive crop  yield  beyond  the  anticipated 
amount,  therefore  adding  some  or  need- 
ing some,  if  we  had  not  passed  the  Wil- 
liams-Smathers amendment  this  year  in 
June,  or  whatever  the  date,  how  would 
the  situation  have  been  met  that  I  have 
just  described? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They 
would  have  had  to  ask  for  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  in  order  to  meet  the 
contractual  obligation.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  I  have  felt  that  many  of  these 
programs  are  too  expensive,  and  I  have 
consistently  recommended  that  they  be 
cut  back.  But,  that  is  beside  the  point. 
They  are  the  law.  Everything  takes  addi- 
tional money.  The  Government  must  live 
up  to  the  contractual  obligations  it  made 
in  advance — last  spring — with  the  farm- 
ers. I  would  appropriate  that  money. 

Even  if  we  appropriate  that  money,  the 
$500  million,  the  $900  million,  or  $1  bil- 
lion, whatever  it  is,  in  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  either  now  or  when 
we  come  back  in  January,  this  amend- 
ment would  mean  that  this  money,  which 
is  over  and  beyond  what  had  been  anti- 
cipated in  the  budget,  could  be  spent 
without  any  offsetting  reductions  else- 
where. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Like  any  Senator,  I 
have  a  concern  about  contractual  obliga- 
tions of  the  Government  and  meeting 
whatever  the  requirements  are  necessary 
to  meet  there.  On  another  point,  I  come 
from  a  State  that  is  greatly  concerned 
about  loans  for  cMnmodities — ^more  than 
one.  Cotton  is  the  foremost.  I  want  to 
meet  the  obligation  for  that  reason.  But 
I  voted  against  all  the  exceptions  in  the 
Williams-Smathers  amendment  except 
for  the  FBI.  and  the  air  traffic  con- 
trollers—for which  I  believed  there  was 
an  extreme  emergency  involved,  life  or 
death.  I  do  not  want  to  have  to  vote  for 
the  many  others  that  will  be  offered  on 
this  bill.  If  these  facts  are  correct,  then 
I  am  going  to  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment because  the  matter  can  be  taken 
care  of  in  another  bill  later  in  the  fiscal 
year  when  the  actual  need  exists.  If  it 
develops  then  as  an  actual  power  need. 


I  shall  vote  to  meet  the  Government 
obligation,  of  course. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  prom- 
ised earlier  that  I  would  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender!, 
and  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  him  now. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  answer  to  the 
question  asked  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  it  is  not  a  question 
of  money  involved  here.  We  have  the 
money  available:  namely,  $1.3  billion, 
which  now  is  and  can  be  used  by  the 
CCC  for  extending  credit  to  farmers.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  going  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  the  money.  It 
is  there.  It  is  available.  This  means  only 
that  the  amount  there  now,  the  $1.3 
billion,  can  be  used  to  the  extent  of  the 
credit  extended  to  the  farmers,  with 
their  commodities  as  security,  the  same 
as  we  have  been  handling  it  for  30  years 
now.  It  is  an  asset  to  the  Oovemment, 
not  something  that  the  Government  is 
losing. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  a  farmer 
will  come  in  and  borrow  $2,000  or  $10,000 
on  cotton,  and  in  the  next  2  or  3  weeks 
he  can  sell  that  cotton  and  redeem  it  and 
pay  off  his  debt.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
the  money  going  out  and  being  lost  for- 
ever, as  it  would  be  in  many  of  the  cases 
we  had  here  yesterday.  This  is  an  invest- 
ment made  by  the  Government  in  order 
to  assist  the  farmer  and  not  permit  him 
to  dump  all  his  commodities  on  the  mar- 
ket and  thereby  depress  prices. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  correct.  The 
money  is  there,  with  or  without  this 
amendment. 

As  I  have  stated  many  times,  and  I 
repeat,  as  one  who  did  not  support  the 
programs  originally,  I  shall  support  ap- 
propriating, without  reservation,  what- 
ever money  is  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  meet  its  contractual  obligations. 
Once  the  Government  makes  such  con- 
tracts, it  has  the  obligation  to  live  up  to 
them  just  as  a  private  company  would 
have.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  The 
only  question  here  is  that  apparently 
the  Secretary  wants  to  spend  SI  billion 
more  than  was  estimated  in  the  budget. 
The  question  is.  Was  it  part  of  the  $180.1 
billion?  In  my  opinion,  it  was. 

The  Hart  proposal  will  authorize 
another  additional  S750  million  over  the 
expenditure  reduction.  In  my  opinion, 
an  argument  can  be  made  equally  as  well 
for  one  as  for  the  other.  If  we  are  going 
to  take  $2  or  $3  billion  out  of  the  ex- 
penditure reduction,  we  are  destro3^ng 
the  $6  billion  cut  in  expenditures  that 
Congress  adopted. 

Mr.  MILLER.  .Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  like  to  add  a 
footnote  to  what  has  been  said.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
STENNIS  1  was  here  earlier  when  this  point 
was  brought  up,  but,  with  all  deference 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  have  a  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  which  Mr.  Free- 
man has  said: 


If  you  do  not  do  this,  we  are  likely  to 
have  trouble  with  other  farm  programs.  We 
Will  take  care  of  our  obligations,  nattirally. 
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In  my  oplnlor,  a  letter  should  have 
been  fired  back  1 1  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture stating.  '*:  "Xi  not  come  running  to 
the  Congress  to  i  sk  for  relief.  Go  to  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  and  remind 
him" — as  the  Sen  itor  from  Delaware  has 
said— "$3  billion  more  will  be  available 
for  fiscal  1969  tian  was  available  for 
1968.  Get  your  n  oney  out  of  that." 

They  have  not  done  that.  They  have 
said,  "We  are  gdng  to  have  all  these 
problems  If  you  do  not  get  us  off  the 
hook." 

There  Is  one  vay  that  problem  can 
be  reconciled.  Th(  Senator  from  Florida 
talks  very  stronily  in  support  of  the 
Wllllams-Smathe:  s  amendment,  but  he 
is  wining  to  ma  ce  an  exception  with 
this  understandln  r  The  exception  will 
relate  to  an  invei  tment  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  It  rill  be  an  outlay  of 
funds,  but  It  will  t  e  an  Investment,  most 
of  which  probably  will  come  back  If  the 
grains  and  other  x>mmodltle8  are  sold. 
Probably-there  wlil  be  some  losses,  but 
most  of  it  will  cone  back. 

The  Senator  irom  Delaware  [Mr. 
WnxiAMS],  on  the  other  hand,  is  saying, 
"we  are  making  n  >  exceptions,  be  it  in- 
vestment or  outrl  :ht  expenditure.  It  is 
up  to  Senators  t<  Justify  how  to  vote 
according  to  their  consciences." 
I  think  it  woulq  be  terribly  wrong  to 


the  expenditure  llmlUtlona  provided  In  thla 
legislation.  Thla  announcement  came  after 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  reported  that  CCC 
spending  in  IIMQ  would  exceed  earUer  budget 
estimates  by  $700  million  and  Medicaid 
would  be  up  by  about  HOC  million. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
Board  of  Directors  last  week  adopted  the 
following  statement,  opposing  any  further 
exemptions  from  the  spending  control  pro- 
visions of  the  Act: 

"Farmers  and  ranchers  are  continuing  to 
suffer  from  an  increasing  oost-prloe  squeeze. 
The  coet  aspect  of  this  economic  plncer  Is 
the  direct  result  of  excessive  government 
spending.  Farm  Bureau,  as  did  several  other 
responsible  groups  concerned  with  inflation, 
made  Its  support  of  the  ten  percent  surtax 
oonungent  upon  federal  expenditure  cuts  of 
at  least  96  bUUon  from  the  President's  1969 
budget.  The  provisions  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  clearly  reflect  ac- 
ceptance of  this  principle.  We  are  appalled 
at  efforts  to  get  the  Congress  to  disregard 
this  commitment  and.  In  effect,  reverse  the 
Congressional  mandate  in  this  regard.  Efforts 
to  exempt  additional  items  from  expenditure 
control,  including  those  Involving  CCC  and 
Medicaid  expenditures,  mvlte  a  further 
breakdown  in  fiscal  responsibility  and  would. 
If  approved,  amount  to  breaking  faith  with 
the  American  people.  We  urgently  recom- 
mend that  no  further  exemptlona  be 
granted." 


budget.  The  provisions  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  clearly  reflect  ac- 
ceptance of  this  principle.  We  are  appalled  at 
efforts  to  get  the  Congress  to  dUregard  thU 
oommltmont  and,  in  effect,  reverse  the  Con- 
gressional mandate  in  thU  regard.  Efforts  to 
exempt  additional  items  from  expenditure 
control,  including  those  Involving  CCC  and 
Medicaid  expenditures,  invite  a  further 
breakdown  in  fiscal  responsibility  and  would 
If  approved,  amount  to  breaking  faith  with 
the  American  people.  We  urgenUy  recom- 
mend that  no  further  exemptions  be 
granted." 

It  must  be  understood  that  If  Congress 
does  not  grant  these  exemptions,  Medicaid 
and  CCC  programs  required  by  law  can  still 
be  carried  out.  However,  refusal  to  grant  the 
exemptions  would  bring  about  a  great  deal 
of  pressure  on  administrators  of  these  pro- 
grams to  make  every  dollar  count  since  each 
dollar  spent  on  them  in  excess  of  budget  es- 
timates would  represent  a  dollar  of  deeper 
cuts  in  other  programs  and  agencies. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Ltnn, 
Legitlative  Director. 


say,  "If  you  vote 


amendment  on  tlie  Commodity  Credit 


Corporation,  you 


farmers,  because    hey  are  not  going  to 


be  paid  or  are  no 


loans  covered."  Th  kt  is  wrong.  It  is  false. 
That  has  been  bnught  out. 


Senator  from  Lou- 

the  record  clear  that 

cover  that.  This  is  no 

t  is  dUficult  for  some 


I  appreciate  th< 
Isiana  having  madi 
the  appropriations 
problon,  although 
people. 

The  Senator  irom  Delaware  has 
pointed  out  the  isiue:  Are  we  going  to 
live  up  to  our  coa  mitment  to  the  tax- 
payers to  have  a  $  t  billion  reduction  In 
expenditures,  or  ar  ;  we  going  to  go  back 
on  our  commltmen  t  to  the  extent  of  %1 
billion  because  it  I  appens  to  be  an  in- 
vestment rather  th  in  an  expenditure? 

Bffr.  LAUSCHB.  B^.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS 

Mr.    LAUSCHE 


will  be  saying.  "Mr 
treat  you  right."  or 
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Congressional  enactL 
Expenditure  Control 

Last  week  the 
gresslonal  leaders 
Congress  to  exempt 
Corporation  and  the 


against  the  pending 


voting  against  your 


going  to  have  their 


of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  Just  said  It  s  wrong  to  say  that 
those  of  us  who  wl  t  oppose  the  Ellender 
amendment  and  t  le  Hart  amendment 


Farmer,  we  will  not 
words  to  that  effect. 


I  have  a  letter  L  t  my  hand  from  the 
American  Farm  Bui  eau  Federation  dated 


The  American  Farm 
has  1.753,000  family 


members.  Inthe  let  er.  Mr.  I^mn,  of  the 
Bureau    Federation, 


1  arm  Bureau  supported 
V  mt  of  the  Revenue  and 
i  iCt  of  1968. 

and  some  Con- 
plana  to  ask 
1  tie  Commodity  Credit 
1  ledlcald  program  from 


Prei  Ident 
an  lounced 


That  is  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
speaking,  the  largest  farm  organization 
in  the  United  States,  consisting  of  1.753.- 
000  farm  families.  It  plainly  tells  the 
Congress  that  our  primary  responsibility 
is  to  reform  our  spending  policies,  to  de- 
stroy the  evil  impact  on  prices  of  exces- 
sive spending,  and  therefore  begs  us  to 
stand  by  the  sacred  and  solemn  commit- 
ment which  we  made  last  April  2  that  we 
were  going  to  cut  Federal  spending  by  $6 
billion.  I  contemplate  standing  by  my 
commitment  and  my  promise. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire letter  from  which  I  read  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRO  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord.  as 
follows: 

AMxazcAN  Faxm  BuazAir  FEDxaaTiON. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  16. 1968. 
Hon.  Fkank  J.  Lauschz. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washinfft€>n.  D.C. 

DxAB  SKNAToa  LAvacHx:  Aa  you  may  recall. 
Farm  Bureau  supported  Congreaslonal  en- 
actment of  the  Revenue  and  Expendltiu« 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

Last  week  the  President  and  some  Con- 
gressional leaders  announced  plans  to  ask 
Congress  to  exempt  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  the  Medicaid  program  from 
the  expendlttire  limitations  provided  In  this 
legislation.  This  announcement  came  after 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  reported  that  CCC 
spending  m  19S9  would  exceed  earlier  budget 
estimates  by  #700  million  and  Medicaid  would 
be  up  by  about  •400  million. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
Board  of  Directors  last  week  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  opposing  any  further  ex- 
emptions from  the  spending  control  provi- 
sions of  the  Act: 

"Farmers  and  ranchers  are  continuing  to 
suffer  from  an  increasing  cost-price  squeeze. 
The  cost  aspect  of  this  economic  plncer  is 
the  direct  result  of  excessive  government 
spending.  Farm  Bureau,  as  did  several  other 
responsible  groups  concerned  with  inflaUon 
made  its  support  of  the  ten  percent  surtax 
conUngent  upon  federal  expenditure  cuts  of 
at  least  t6  bUIIon  from  the  President's  1969 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Before  I  yield  the  fioor.  let  me  just  say 
with  reference  to  the  statements  about 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
also  with  reference  to  the  section  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart].  I  do  not  question  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment 
I  want  to  make  that  clear.  At  the  same 
time,  a  defeat  of  the  amendment  would 
not  in  any  way  mean  the  Government 
would  renege  on  its  contractual  obliga- 
tions with  the  American  farmer  or  any 
other  American  citizen.  The  question  Just 
boils  down  to  whether  we  want  two  other 
agencies  to  spend  about  $1  billion  each 
more  than  was  contemplated  in  the 
budget.  If  80.  we  would  shoot  out  the 
bottom  of  the  bucket  of  the  $6  billion 
spending  cut. 

Even  if  we  do  this,  if  we  accept  these 
proposed  exceptions,  it  does  not  mean 
that  the  spending  will  stop  at  $2  billion. 
There  would  be  nothing,  absolutely  noth- 
ing, to  keep  it  from  going  to  $3  or  $4  bil- 
lion; and.  in  my  opinion,  if  this  proposal 
carries,  it  wil!  defeat  the  effectiveness  of 
the  $6  billion  spending  cut.  I  hope  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  as  well  as  the 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, will  both  be  rejected. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  repetitious.  I  think  we  are 
about  ready  to  vote.  But  I  wish  to  make 
the  point  that  the  Hart  substitute 
amendment  does  not  exempt  these  two 
massive  agencies  from  spending  controls. 
It  simply  does  not  do  that. 

Furthermore,  unless  my  arithemtlc  is 
extraordinarily  at  fault,  it  does  not 
diminish  or  modify,  much  less  reject,  our 
commitment  that  the  Farm  Bureau  was 
talking  about  to  reduce  Federal  spending 
by  $6  billion.  It  absolutely  does  not. 

It  says  this:  "To  the  extent  that  Com- 
modity Credit  exceeds  the  budgeted  fig- 
ure, go  ahead  and  pay  those  fanners, 
but  then  charge  them  overage  into  the 
reductions  to  be  applied  elsewhere.  Find 
yoiu-  $6  billion  somewhere  else." 

And  it  says,  with  re«>ect.  not  to  the 
farmers— and  this  Is  what  the  Senator 
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from  Delaware  suggested  I  might  nm 
my  flag  up  on — but  to  the  people  who 
have  also  taken  our  word  for  it  that  a 
medicaid  program  is  going  to  come 
across,  which,  if  the  States  ooc^serate. 
will  mean  something  to  them — and  the 
amount  of  the  overage  given  me  on  this 
one  is  about  $400  million— to  these 
people  it  says.  "Treat  that  the  same  as 
the  original  amendment  would  have 
treated  the  overage  to  the  farmers." 

If  one  makes  sense,  the  other  makes 
sense.  I  hope  my  substitute  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  my  Judgment,  the  Ellender-Hol- 
land  amendment  should  be  agreed  to.  In 
my  Judgment,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture would  be  wise  to  make  no  price  sup- 
port payments  whatever  if  the  amend- 
ment is  not  agreed  to. 

I  have  had  a  chance  to  discuss  this 
matter  with  the  Secretary.  He  has  indi- 
cated to  me  the  tremendous  reductions 
already  in  store  for  the  school  lunch 
program,  the  children's  milk  program, 
the  soil  conservation  payments,  and  other 
matter  of  this  sort.  To  impose  another  $1 
billion  cut  on  those  essential  programs 
would,  it  seems  to  me.  be  tragic;  and 
in  my  Judgment  the  Secretary  would  be 
wise  to  recognize  that  if  the  Willlams- 
Smathers  sunendment  applies  both  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pro- 
viding help  to  farmers  with  price  sup- 
ports and  to  providing  the  school  mUk 
program,  he  would  be  wise  not  to  pro- 
vide any  price  support  payments. 

As  much  as  I  should  like  to  provide 
matching  funds  for  State  medicaid  pro- 
grams, to  provide  the  additional  funds 
necessary.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  that  the 
Senate  vote  for  such  an  increase.  In  fact. 
I  have  prepared  an  amendment  to  reduce 
medicaid  expenditures  at  the  Federal 
level  by  $500  million.  There  is  nothing 
new  about  my  amendment.  It  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  when  we  passed  the 
last  big  social  security  bill.  We  agreed  to 
an  amendment  that  said  these  medicaid 
expenditures  are  getting  out  of  line,  the 
States  are  taking  advantage  of  the  law. 
they  are  finding  ways  to  liberalize  medic- 
aid to  apply  to  people  who  were  never 
intended  to  get  medicaid  benefits,  be- 
cause these  people  are  middle-income 
people.  In  the  Senate  we  passed  an 
amendment  to  provide  that  if  the 
States  wanted  to  be  that  liberal,  they 
ought  to  put  up  more  of  their  own  money, 
and  receive  less  Federal  money. 

So  we  said  that,  instead  of  putting  up 
50-50  matching  in  States  that  have  more 
than  average  income,  we  would  put  up 
only  25  percent  for  the  medically  needy 
against  the  State's  75  percent.  And  we 
said  that  in  a  State  that  under  present 
law  would  get  75  percent  Federal  money, 
against  25  percent  State  money,  we  would 
multiply  the  75  percent  by  75  percent, 
and  give  those  States  56  percent  match- 
ing for  the  medically  needy. 

I  have  an  estimate  by  the  actuary  who 
has  studied  this  matter.  Robert  Myers.  He 
says  that  if  Congress  had  enacted  the 
Senate  amendment  which  we  agreed  to 
last  year,  this  medical  aid  expenditure 
would  have  been  $500  million  less  at  the 


Federal  level  than  it  is,  and  that  it  would 
not  hurt  anybody  who  is  on  public  wel- 
fare, nor  would  it  hurt  those  pe<H}le  who 
are  really  very  much  in  need  of  medicaid, 
but  the  States  would  simply  have  to 
modify  their  programs  so  as  not  to  move 
up  toward  the  middle  income  brackets  in 
providing  medical  care  for  people  not  on 
the  public  welfare  rolls. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  ask  that  my 
amendment  be  substituted  for  the  Ellen- 
der amendment,  because  I  believe  we  can 
provide  a  way  to  save  $500  million  in 
medicaid.  I  expect  to  offer  my  amend- 
ment in  due  course,  because  I  think  it 
offers  an  economy  that  can  be  achieved; 
and  if  the  budget  is  as  tight  as  it  seems 
to  t)e.  I  think  the  amendment  is  a  good 
way  to  handle  the  problem. 

I  feel  that  to  add  the  welfare  pro- 
gram on  top  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  problem  would  mean  that 
both  will  be  defeated:  and  I  think  that 
the  t)est  answer  would  l>e  to  disagree  to 
the  welfare  portion  of  it.  much  as  I 
tend  to  favor  those  programs  at  heart.  I 
believe  we  can  move  to  economize  in 
that  area,  and  I  will  offer  the  amend- 
ment, in  due  course,  on  a  program  which 
has  exceeded  budget  estimates  by  about 
$500  million  because  the  States  have 
found  ways  to  get  around  the  House  pro- 
vision, which  liecame  law.  The  States 
could  never  have  done  this  had  they  lieen 
confronted  with  the  Senate  amendment, 
by  which  the  Senate  voted  to  tighten  up 
on  the  program  in  such  fashion  that  we 
would  not  be  $500  million  at>ove  budget 
estimates  on  that  program  had  the  Sen- 
ate prevailed. 

That  being  the  case.  Mr.  President, 
with  all  due  deference  to  my  able  friend 
from  Michigan,  whose  heart  beats  for  the 
poor,  the  needy,  the  imderprivileged,  and 
the  sick,  and  who  is,  in  my  judgment, 
one  of  the  great  Senators  of  all  time.  I 
think,  faced  with  hard  choices,  we  would 
be  best  advised  to  vote  down  the  substi- 
tute, in  order  that  the  Ellender-Holland 
amendment  might  come  to  a  vote  on  its 
own  merits. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Seriator  s^eld? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  made  some 
comment  which  I  did  not  quite  catch. 

that  he  thought  if  the  Ellender  amend- 
ment was  rejected,  perhaps  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  should  hold  up,  or 
somehow  or  other  not  go  along  with  this 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  program. 

I  am  not  sure  that  is  quite  what  the 
Senator  mesint,  but  I  think  it  was  some- 
thing to  that  effect. 

My  question  is  this:  Why  would  it  not 
be  much  better  to  have  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  go  to  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  and  say.  "Look,  according  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  you  have  $3  bil- 
lion more  to  spend  In  this  fiscal  year 
than  you  had  last  year,  so  take  the  money 
that  is  needed  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
9orporation  and  for  the  other  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  operatlcms  which 
were  not  anticipated  out  of  that." 

Why  would  that  not  be  better? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Well,  we  have 
a  war  going  on.  We  have  sophisticated 
weapons  being  developed.  The  war  is 
more  severely  at  issue  than  last  year. 


I  think  every  department  head  would 
tell  the  Senator  that  he  has  taken,  on 
the  $6  billion  cut  originally  voted  on 
these  controllable  items,  every  reduction 
he  thought  could  be  Justified  in  any  kind 
of  way,  and  more  in  addition.  Each  de- 
partment head  would  defend  what  re- 
mained of  his  budget,  to  the  extent  that 
he  would  say,  "If  you  cut  me  any  further, 
it  will  completely  frustrate  what  we  are 
trying  to  achieve." 

In  my  Judgment,  to  fall  to  agree  to  the 
Ellender-Holland  amendment  would 
take  what  was  voted  to  tie  a  $6  billion 
spending  cut  and  make  of  it  a  $7  bUllon 
spending  cut,  if  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  make  these  commodity  payments  un- 
der price  supports. 

That  lieing  the  case,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  one  might  do  well  to  say:  "Well, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  was  not 
budgeted,  we  could  not  anticipate  it.  No 
allowance  was  made  for  it.  and  we  are 
bound  by  the  law.  We  cannot  make  the 
pajmients." 

As  between  the  farmer  getting  more 
for  his  corn  and  our  giving  the  children 
milk.  I  think  I  will  give  the  children  the 
milk. 

As  far  as  trying  to  solve  the  problem 
and  push  it  on  the  other  fellow,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  will  not  be  as  hard 
pressed  with  the  amendment  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. That  Department  was  in  its  in- 
fancy on  June  30,  1966.  That  Secretary 
will  find  his  program  more  drastically 
cut  than  will  be  the  case  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

I  think  the  average  departrftent  head 
will  say:  "I  will  try  to  solve  my  problem 
within  my  Department.  When  Congress 
voted  for  this  it  must  have  intended  it." 

If  we  do  this,  we  will  get  Nixon  a  little 
earlier  than  otherwise.  If  the  Senator 
does  not  want  to  provide  money  for  price 
support,  do  not  provide  it,  and  we  will  get 
by  with  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  as  always,  is  very 
frank  in  his  response. 

The  Senator  mentioned  sophisticated 
weapons.  It  is  true  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  iias  been  requested  to  reduce 
this  expenditure.  But  I  do  not  see  any 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  saying,  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  did,  "You  have  to  exempt 
this  area  of  research  and  development  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Otherwise, 
we  will  suffer  a  great  loss  In  sophisti- 
cated weapons."  I  do  not  l)elieve  that 
that  kind  of  letter  has  come  up.  At  least, 
if  it  has,  nobody  has  seen  fit  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  have  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  the  first  one. 
it  indicates  that  perhaps  the  administra- 
tion has  been  the  one  to  say.  "The  first 
one  that  is  going  to  get  caught  on  this 
thing  will  be  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  farmers  are  so  few  that  they 
are  the  ones  who — while  they  may 
scream  loudest — will  not  have  so  much 
political  power." 

I  think  that  is  very  unfair.  The  way 
the  amendment  originally  came  up  was 
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through  the  state  ment  that  If  we  do  not 
agree  to  it.  the  fa  rmers  v\n  not  get  paid. 

That  matter  v  as  brought  out  in  the 
open.  The  chaim  an  of  the  Conunlttee  on 
Agriculture  and  I  orestry,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Loulsla  na  [Mr.  EllkndbrI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland] 
have  now  pointed  out  that  the  farmers 
are  going  to  be  p  Ud.  The  appropriations 
have  been  made,  and  the  money  will  go 
to  the  Commodit: '  Credit  Corporation.  So 
it  gets  down  to  t  ils:  That  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  re  illy  has  come  over  and 
said,  "Look.  I  an  not  worried  about  the 
Conunodity  Credi  i  Corporation,  although 
my  letter  said  th  U.  That  is  a  little  win- 
dow dressing.  I  ai  i  not  worried  about  the 
Commodity  Cred  t  Corporation.  I  want 
the  Senate  to  pat  i  an  amendment  which 
will  exempt  the  ]  >epartment  of  Agricul- 
ture from  the  $6  billion  expenditure  cut 
to  the  extent  of  $1  billion,  because  the 
administration,  ti  le  Director  of  the  Budg- 
et, and  the  Presic  ent  will  not  let  me  have 
a  little  better  prio  :ity." 

.That  .Is  about  what  it  amounts  to. 

JSx.  (iONO  of  L  nilsiana.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  hi  d  $1  billion  of  expense 
over  and  beyond  what  anyone  could  an- 
ticipate at  the  time  the  TK^lUams- 
Smathers  amend  oent  was  agreed  to.  He 
had  a  $1  billion  problem  on  his  hands. 
Tlie  question  was  what  he  would  do  with 
it. 

If  we  try  to  pa  ir  the  fanners,  then  we 
cannot  give  the  children  the  schocd 
lunches  or  milk.  £  o,  the  Senator  can  take 
it  one  way  or  the  other.  If  he  is  going  to 
pay  the  farmers,  then  he  has  to  take  it 
out  of  the  soil  co  iservation  payments. 

It  seems  to  me  that  since  the  problem 
concerns  good  iieather  all  around  the 
world  and  the  surplus  commodities,  we 
have  to  do  one  or  the  other.  I  talked 
to  the  Secretary  ►f  of  Agriculture  today. 
I  said.  "Send  a  1(  tter  and  tell  us  frankly 
what  you  wlU  dc  so  that  we  will  know. 
Are  we  supposed  to  take  the  milk  away 
from  the  childrei .  or  are  we  supposed  to 
tell  the  farmers  that  they  do  not  get 
their  price  suppoi  t?" 

Frankly.  I  hop  (  we  get  a  letter  to  the 
effect  that  the  fs  rmers  do  not  get  their 
price  support.  Th  en  we  can  aU  see  who 
wants  the  farmeis  to  get  price  support 
and  who  does  not 

I  suspect  we  w  U  find  that  a  majority 
of  the  Democrats  will  vote  for  the 
farmers  getting  i  trice  supports  and  the 
majority  of  the  I  epubllcans  will  vote  to 
deny  them  price  supports.  And  we  will 
save  a  few  Demo<  ratlc  seats  that  we  are 
in  danger  of  losit  g  at  this  moment  as  a 
result  of  this  vote 

In  my  judgi  lent.  the  Willlams- 
Smathers  amenc  ment  supersedes  the 
price  support  bee  luse  once  the  expendi- 
ture limitation  Ij  reached  in  a  depart- 
ment, there  is  no  money  to  spend. 

It  seems  to  m  t  that  rather  than  to 
take  away  fimds  for  milk  for  the  chil- 
dren or  for  soil  c  >nservation,  we  should 
simply  say  that  lobody  gets  any  price 
support.  Then  we  can  support  the  logic 
of  the  senior  Se  tator  from  Ohio  that 
some  farmers  do  lot  need  price  support. 
Having  done  thai ,  our  good  Republican 
friends  can  tell  t  le  farmers:  "Some  of 
you  need  that  mc  ney.  However,  some  of 
you  are  millionaires  and  don't  need  it. 


It  was  to  take  care  of  the  millionaires 
that  we  had  to  do  it  this  way  and  take  it 
away  from  the  poor  people."  Then  the 
farmers  will  understand  the  situation. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  it  is  thought 
that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  limit  the 
medicaid  program  as  far  as  the  so-called 
medically  indigent  are  concerned,  the 
Senator  will  get  my  agreement.  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  reduce  medicaid 
by  $600  million.  But  I  do  not  see  for  tiie 
life  of  me  how  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture can  stand  the  $1  billion  reduction 
and  have  any  sort  of  program  remain- 
ing. 

That  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ought 
to  make  it  clear  that  this  means  there 
will  be  no  price  support. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
Senator  was  frank  in  his  response  to  my 
original  question,  I  am  afraid  the  Sena- 
tor might  possibly  have  been  carried 
away  a  little  in  the  argimient  he  Just 
made. 

If  we  are  going  to  talk  about  partisan- 
ship in  this  matter.  I  am  ready  to  talk  in 
as  partisan  a  fashion  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  And  If  the  Senator  wants  to 
be  a  little  exuberant  and  exaggerate,  as 
the  Senator  has  felt  inclined  to  do,  I 
could  say  with  equal  validity  that  if  we 
adopt  the  Ellender  amendment,  the 
Democrats  will  be  stating  in  effect  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country  and  to  those 
who  are  working  in  the  plants  for  $2.25 
an  hour,  with  a  wife  and  two  children, 
and  who  are  being  squeezed  by  the  10- 
percent  tax  increase:  "Do  not  worry 
about  this.  We  have  Just  decided  to 
renege  on  our  commitment  because  when 
we  told  you  we  were  going  to  have  a  10- 
percent  tax  increase,  we  meant  that  we 
were  going  to  have  a  $6  billion  expendi- 
ture reduction,  and  did  not  mean  that  we 
were  going  to  increase  things  above 
that." 

I  could  use  the  same  type  of  approach 
as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  if  I 
wanted  to  play  politics.  However,  I  do 
not  think  that  Is  the  way  to  go  in  settling 
this  problem. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  have  made  it 
abundantly  clear  to  anyone  who  has  been 
here  to  listen  to  the  debate  that  there 
is  money  there.  The  appropriations  are 
there.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion has  the  money,  and  the  farmers  are 
going  to  be  paid,  whether  the  Senator  or 
I  like  it.  The  money  will  be  paid,  whether 
the  amendment  is  passed  or  not.  It  will 
be  paid.  So  let  us  not  get  off  on  that 
tr8M:k. 

The  point  is  that  if  the  Ellender 
amendment  is  rejected,  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  is  going  to  have  to  do  some 
squeezing,  either  on  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  on  some  other  agency, 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  money  we 
are  talking  about.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
will  put  the  Senate  in  a  rather  ridiculous 
position,  especially  when  the  Senate  is 
controlled  by  the  administration,  for  us 
to  get  the  administration,  the  Director 
of  the  Budget,  and  the  President  off  the 
hook  because  they  underestimated  some 
of  the  expenditures. 

One  more  point:  If  I  really  believed 
that  at  the  time  the  Williams-Smathers 


amendment  was  adopted,  it  was  unfore- 
seen that  there  were  to  be  these  addi- 
tional costs  for  the  Conunodity  Credit 
Corporation.  I  would  feel  much  better 
than  I  do  now  about  the  pending  amend- 
ment. But  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  WiuxAMsl  has  said  at  least  half  a 
dozen  times  during  the  debate  on  this  bill 
that  at  the  time  the  Williams-Smathers 
amenctanent  was  being  considered,  no- 
body from  the  administration  came  be- 
fore Congress  and  said,  "Oh,  now,  wait 
Just  a  minute.  Don't  pass  a  $6  billion  ex- 
penditure reduction,  because  there  is 
going  to  be  a  huge  Increase,  possibly  up 
to  a  billion  dollars  more,  in  the  costs  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation." 
That  was  not  so  long  ago.  At  that  time  It 
was  well  foreseen  that  certain  increases 
would  be  Involved. 

The  Senate  only  recently  ratified  the 
International  Grains  Agreement,  and 
the  warning  was  sounded  loud  and  clear 
then  that  we  were  to  have  a  reduction 
in  our  exports. 

iSr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  BCr.  President. 
I  believe  I  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  Let  me  make  it  clear  that  no  one 
In  the  administration  knew  what  the 
problems  would  be  until  the  September 
crop  report  was  published.  Furthermore, 
the  administration  never  was  for  the  $6 
billion  cut.  The  administration  did  every- 
thing it  could  to  try  to  reduce  the  cut 
from  $6  billion  to  $3  or  $4  billion,  or  some 
lower  flgiu-e.  The  administration  figured 
It  could  live  with  a  smaller  reduction. 
But  they  had  to  accept  the  whole  $6  bil- 
lion cut  even  though  they  did  not  want  It. 

Furthermore,  when  the  September 
crop  report  was  published,  the  adminis- 
tration found,  in  view  of  what  had  hap- 
pened in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, that  they  were  going  to  have  to  pav 
off,  instead  of  $104  million,  $1,148  million 
for  five  of  the  cropra.  That  meant  that 
the  cut  in  expenditures  was  not  to  be  $6 
billion,  but  was  to  be  a  cut  of  $7  billion. 

Mr.  BufTIJiER.  I  say  most  respectfully 
to  the  Senator  that  that  is  not  when  they 
foimd  out  about  it.  The  crop  report  was 
not  what  bothered  them.  It  was  not  the 
production  that  bothered  them.  It  was 
the  market  prices,  because  the  market 
prices  went  below  the  loan,  and  that  is 
when  they  realized  that  the  farmers  were 
going  to  come  in  and  take  their  loan 
prices  rather  than  the  market  prices. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  prices 
went  down  because  of  the  large  crop. 
They  found  out  about  the  large  crop  in 
September. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  part  of  the  rea- 
son. Another  part  of  the  reason  is  the 
decline  in  exports.  The  market  forecasts 
came  out  long  before  the  one  oi  Septem- 
ber. However,  in  June  of  this  year,  at  the 
time  of  the  Williams-Smathers  amend- 
ment, that  could  have  been  foreseen.  At 
the  time  of  the  International  Grains 
Agreement  debate,  I  pointed  out  what 
was  happening. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  adminis- 
tration did  not  support  the  $6  billion  re- 
duction. They  were  for  the  tax,  but  they 
were  not  for  the  $6  billion  reduction  to 
begin  with,  and  they  hoped  to  settle  for 
a  lesser  flgure. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  very 
much  aware  of  that. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  wanted 
to  settle  for  a  lesser  flgure,  but  the  con- 
ferees said  it  would  have  to  be  $6  billion. 
Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  perfectly  consistent,  because 
be  opposed  the  package.  So  I  am  not 
criticizing  him.  The  Senator  can  argue  as 
he  is,  and  he  is  on  sound  ground  so  far 
as  his  position  is  concerned.  But  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  Senate  passed 
the  package. 

I  repeat  that  I  believe  it  is  rather  in 
poor  grace  for  the  administration,  even 
though  they  did  not  like  the  $6  blUion 
package,  not  to  come  here  and  point  out 
to  the  Senate,  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate,  that  we  were  making  a 
mistake,  perhaps,  because  of  the  bad 
market  situation  in  our  price-supported 
crops  on  which  loans  had  been  made,  and 
with  the  clear  warning  that  if  the  mar- 
ket kept  going  this  way,  more  farmers  by 
far  than  had  been  anticipated  would  be 
taking  the  loan. 

That  is  the  point  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  been  making;  and  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that 
if  in  fact  they  had  not  Imown  what  was 
going  on  in  the  market  at  the  time  of 
the  Williams-Smathers  amendment,  I 
would  feel  a  little  better  about  the  ex- 
emption that  is  being  sought.  But  they 
knew,  probably  better  than  anybody  else 
in  the  country  except  some  key  people 
In  the  grain  trade,  what  was  going  on. 
Now  we  are  told  that  we  will  need  five 
times  the  amount  of  money  to  cover 
these  loans  than  they  forecast  in  the 
budget  in  January. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  knows  more  than  I  do  about 
what  happened  in  that  conference.  I  was 
there.  The  Director  of  the  Budget  asked 
that  we  exempt  all  of  these  relatively 
uncontrollable  programs  listed  on  page 
15  of  the  budget.  In  other  words,  he 
asked  that  we  exempt  these  open-ended 
and  fixed-cost  programs,  such  as  medi- 
care and  social  insurance  trust  funds,  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt,  civilian  and 
military  pay  increases,  veterans  pensions 
and  compensation,  public  assistance 
grants,  farm  price  supports,  postal  op- 
erations, legislative  and  judiciary.  The 
conferees  agreed  to  exempt  some  of 
these. 

Mr.  Zwick  said  it  was  beyond  his 
power  and  beyond  the  President's  power 
to  control  these  items,  and  that  they 
should  be  exempted.  But  the  conferees 
did  not  exempt  all  of  these  items. 

Here  is  one  Item  that  is  $1  billion  off 
the  estimate,  and  that  means  that  of 
the  Items  they  can  control,  they  are  faced 
not  with  a  $6  billion  reduction,  but  with 
a  $7  billion  reduction,  if  they  are  going 
to  operate  under  the  expenditure  limita- 
tion. What  can  one  do?  My  reaction 
would  be  not  to  honor  the  farm  price 
support  commitment  and  say  It  could 
not  be  funded  under  the  Williams- 
Smathers  amendment. 

I  imderstand  that  the  Senator  has 
been  Informed  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  the  Department 
would  hope  to  honor  this  commitment 
and  take  It  out  of  the  children's  milk 
program. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  did  not  say 
It  should  be  taken  out  of  the  children's 
milk  program. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Part  of  It 
would  come  from  there. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  said  it  could  come 
out  of  programs  being  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  In  the 
next  30  or  40  minutes  I  will  have  a  list. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  in  hoping  to  work  out 
a  program  with  respect  to  what  happens 
on  items  that  are  imcontrollable.  so  far 
as  the  area  over  which  I  have  some  juris- 
diction— namely,  public  assistance — I 
myself  will  offer  an  sunendment  to  cut 
back  in  medicaid  payments.  I  do  not 
apologize  for  it.  It  will  be  the  same 
amendment  that  the  Senate  adopted  a 
year  ago.  It  will  save  $500  million. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  Is  commendable, 
but  may  I  ask  this  question.  The  Senator 
was  in  the  conference.  He  pwlnts  out  the 
uncontrollable  Items  which  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  asked  to  be  exempted,  one 
of  which  was  farm  support  payments. 
Did  the  Director  indicate  the  degree  to 
which  we  might  have  a  problem  on  these 
uncontrollable  farm  price  support  pay- 
ments, or  did  he  Just  say,  'Here  is  a  list 
of  uncontrollable  items;  now  let  us  ex- 
empt them  all"? 

My  point  Is  that  if  he  wished,  he  could 
have  pointed  out  the  bad  market  situa- 
tion that  was  going  on  and  the  market 
forecasts,  and  he  could  have  given  the 
conference  committee  some  Idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  would  have  to  be  paying 
farmers  loans,  rather  than  the  farmers 
taking  their  market  prices.  If  he  had 
done  that  and  had  come  before  the  con- 
ference conunlttee,  I  would  not  have  been 
surprised  if  the  conference  committee 
had  given  him  the  exemption. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Memories 
fade,  and  I  cannot  recall  everything  the 
Director  said,  but  I  do  recall  that  he  was 
asked,  "How  would  you  try  to  do  this?" 

He  said,  "There  are  all  sorts  of  things 
you  cannot  predict.  You  are  going  to  have 
some  things  happen  that  will  make  you 
spend  more  money,  and  others  that  will 
make  you  spend  less  money.  But  based 
on  what  I  can  see  now,  I  would  suggest 
we  take  about  half  of  it  out  of  the  non- 
Vietnam  expenditures  of  the  military, 
and  for  the  rest  we  vrill  try  to  find  some 
way  to  live  with  this  and  take  another 
$3  billion  out  of  the  other  items." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  on  this  fact:  The  Senate  debated 
this  bill,  as  I  recall,  in  late  February 
and  March.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  April  2.  The  bill  was  in  con- 
ference a  long  time  and  became  law 
some  time  In  June. 

If  anybody  Is  good  enough  to  know, 
when  the  com  Is  planted,  that  the  crop 
will  be  a  bimir>er  crop,  he  Is  certainly 
needed  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
because  that  kind  of  estimate  cannot  be 
made.  The  Secretary  makes  it  very  clear 
that  it  was  not  until  the  September  esti- 
mate that  he  realized  what  a  terrific 
problem  he  had  on  his  hands. 

The  same  thing  I  mentioned  about 
com — because  that  is  a  matter  with 
which  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  most 
concerned — is  true  in  one  degree  or  an- 
other with  reference  to  all  the  other  com- 


modities that  are  involved.  The  fact  is 
that  until  the  crops  began  to  mature  and 
we  began  to  see  that  nature  had  smiled 
upon  us  so  greatly,  the  Secretary  did  not 
realize  the  terrible  difficulty  with  which 
he  was  confronted. 

Mr.  President,  I  only  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  dlCD- 
culty  In  explaining  why  no  one  came 
rushing  In  here  In  March  or  April  to 
complain  that  we  were  Inaccurate  In  our 
estimate  on  com,  for  Instance,  because 
the  com  was  just  being  planted  about 
that  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  in  a  moment  but 
first  I  wish  to  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McGee  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
to  go  the  Senator  one  better.  In  a  State 
like  Louisiana  or  Florida,  farmers  can- 
not determine  how  much  they  are  going 
to  make  until  the  harvest.  I  am  sure  Sen- 
ators have  heard  of  Hurricane  Betsy  and 
Hurricane  Hilda.  A  crop  can  be  reduced 
by  50  percent  or  more  by  a  hurricane.  A 
farmer  might  think  he  had  a  beautiful 
crop  but  If  there  were  a  hurricane,  he 
would  feel  lucky  to  have  just  a  home  or  a 
farm  left.  Until  the  crop  is  harvested 
they  do  not  know  how  much  they  will 
have.  They  must  wait  to  see  what  the 
payments  and  the  costs  will  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  rise  at  this 
point  to  speak  for  the  Ellender  amend- 
ment. I  wish  to  speak  against  the  substi- 
tute for  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  conunent  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
knows  as  well  as  anyone  else,  and  per- 
haps better  than  anyone  else,  that  a  very, 
good  forecast  cannot  be  made  at  the  time 
com.  for  Instance,  is  planted.  A  forecast 
can  be  made  in  part  based  on  additional 
acreage  that  is  Is  planted.  However.  In 
the  case  of  wheat.  In  June  and  before 
we  knew  there  was  a  dangerous  situation. 
One  of  the  reasons  the  International 
Grains  Arrangement  was  requested  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate — and  I  suggest 
fallaciously — was  because  of  the  de- 
pressed price  of  wheat  and  a  forecast 
based  on  production  that  would  be  com- 
ing in  from  fall  plantings,  in  addition 
to  that.  The  market  price  of  wheat  was 
down  t}elow  the  loan  price. 

At  that  time  anyone  who  was  on  his 
toes  could  have  said  to  the  conferees. 
"Beware  with  respect  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  because  the  price  of 
wheat  is  bad  and  could  get  worse  and 
we  could  be  paying  an  increased  price 
for  wheat." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Is  not  all.  What  happened  with 
respect  to  feed  grains  wa^  twice  as  bad. 
They  were  $413  million  above  the  esti- 
mate on  that;  on  soyt)eans  they  were 
$267  million  above  the  estimate.  While 
wheat  was  one  part  of  the  problem,  it 
was  about  one-fourth  of  the  overall 
problem. 
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Mr.  MILLER,  what  Is  the  Senator  re- 
ferring to? 

Ikfr.  LONO  of  (Louisiana.  I  Invite  the 
Senator's  attentli  m  to  pase  27957  in  the 
RicoKD.  There  li  printed  there  the  let' 
ter  from  the  Seiretary  which  explains 
It.  Wheat  had  so  nethlng  to  do  with  the 
situation,  but  tha  ( was  only  a  part  of  the 
situation.  A  multitude  of  things  created 
the  situation. 

Mr.  MTTiTiBR.  "the  Senator  pointed  out 
with  respect  to  the  increase  In  the 
Ellender  amendn  ent,  $278  mllUon  of  It  Is 
attributable  to  w  leat  loans. 

Mr.  LONO  of  :  outslana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  MTTJiKR.  Hiat  Is  a  pretty  good 
sized  chunk.  The  point  is  that  no  warn- 
ing was  given  wl  en  it  could  have  been 
given  In  June  or  ]  fay  that  we  were  going 
to  have  a  proUei  a.  I  think  the  point  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  well  taken. 

I  wish  to  repea  t  that  there  is  another 
factor  here  that  x>thers  me  very  much. 
At  the  time  the  I  lenate  was  considering 
the  International  grains  arrangement,  a 
nymb^^'of  Senat  irs  argued  for  It.  They 
said  thai  the  pi  ce  of  wheat  was  very 
low.  They  said.  "  jet  us  ratify  this  world 
price  agreement  rhlch  will  increase  the 
price  In  the  work  market  price.  We  have 
a  depressed  price  or  wheat.  Let  us  ratify 
It."  The  Secretai  r  of  Agriculture  asked 
us  to  ratify  it. 

At  times  I  thou  rht  I  was  a  voice  in  the 
wilderness  but  I  was  one  Senator  who 
said  that  If  we  -atifled  the  agreement 
it  would  Increaie  world  competition 
against  our  prodt  ction.  and  cause  a  drop 
in  the  wheat  pr  ce.  That  is  what  has 
happened  in  the  last  few  months  since 
we  ratified  the  a  rreement. 

When  the  who  t  farmer  gets  his  loan 
and  takes  that  m<  ney  Instead  of  the  low 
market  price,  an  1  Uncle  Sam  has  the 
wheat  on  hand  ar  d  sells  it,  he  is  going  to 
lose  more  money  than  he  would,  had  It 
not  been  for  the  nost  unfortunate  rati- 
fication of  that  tgreement. 

Therefore,  the  Increased  amount  of 
money  in  the  EUe  ider  amendment  is  due 
to  the  further  dn  p  in  the  wheat  price.  I 
suggest  we  are  tasing  very  shortsighted 
here  if  we  do  not  ask  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  to  give  th  >  Secretary  of  Agriciil- 
ture  some  of  that  $3  billion  extra  spend- 
ing money  he  ha  i  for  1969.  I  have  not 
heard  smybody  te  1  us  why  he  could  not 
do  that.  If  the  Smator  from  Michigan 
or  the  Senator  fiom  Louisiana  can  tell 
us  why  the  Direct  )r  of  the  Budget  could 
not  go  into  tha  $3  billion  spending 
money  we  have  ap  ;>roprlated  to  take  care 
of  this  problem.  I  would  like  to  hear  it. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  H  r.  President,  at  this 
time  when  the  :  troblems  of  American 
agriculture  are  b<  ing  laid  out  in  rather 
splendid  array,  it  xcun  to  me  that  per- 
haps a  little  good  news  would  not  be  out 
of  order.  I  sun  not  julte  sure,  but  I  do  not 
think  It  would  be  out  of  order. 

It  will  be  recall)  d  that  early  last  sum- 
mer when  the  coi  ntries  of  Western  Eu- 
rope were  subsid  zing  the  dumping  of 
evaporated  and  o  mdensed  canned  milk 
upon  the  America  i  market  by  the  ship- 
load, the  Americcn  dairy  Industry  was 
in  a  desperate  sit  latlon. 

At  that  time  Pr  isident  Johnson  made 
an  emergen<^  fine  ing  as  to  the  crisis  in 
the  American  dary  Industry  and  in- 


vcriud  section  22  of  the  Agriculture  Act 
and  Imposed  quotas  upon  the  importa- 
tions of  canned  milk  into  this  coimtiy. 
If  I  may  say  so.  that  saved  the  life  of 
the  canned  milk  industry  in  America. 
He  did  not  take  any  action,  however, 
on  the  importation  from  these  same 
countries  of  various  cheeses  which  were 
coming  in  also  in  violation  of  the  intent 
of  the  quota  system.  But  he  directed 
that  Tariff  Commission  to  make  an  im- 
mediate study  of  these  importations  and 
to  report  promptly  to  him. 

The  Tariff  Commission  made  the 
study  but  did  not  report  promptly.  In 
fact,  they  have  not  reported  to  date. 
I  suppose  that  runs  true  to  form  so  far 
as  the  Tariff  Commission  and  American 
agriculture  are  concerned. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  today  the 
President  has  made  another  emergency 
finding  in  regard  to  the  importation  of 
foreign  cheeses  into  the  United  States 
and  has  again  invoked  section  22  of  the 
Agriculture  Act;  and  has  placed  them 
also  under  quotas. 

In  all  probability  the  action  which  the 
President  has  taken  today  will  save  a 
market  for  perhaps  a  half  billion  pounds 
of  milk  for  the  American  dairyman. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  action  which  the  President  has  taken 
today.  His  order  will  run  for  Uie  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  and  undoubtedly 
as  long  as  he  is  President.  We  hope  the 
Tariff  Commission  may  at  some  time  in 
the  future  see  fit  to  report  to  him  or  to 
some  other  President:  and  that  the  next 
President  will,  if  necessary,  do  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  did  2  years  ago;  override 
the  Tariff  Commission  and  save  the  dairy 
industry  for  this  country.  I  hope  this 
will  not  be  necessary,  however. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
what  the  President  has  done  today.  I 
am  sure  that  the  sentiments  I  hold  will 
be  shared  by  the  entire  dairy  Industry  of 
the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart]. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
theroU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Grueninc],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmaoge]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlxtt],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bath],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Bible],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PttlbrichtI,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Haydkn],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  HolungsI  , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McOovern],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Moh- 
roney],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mttskb],  the  Senator  from  West  Vtx- 


glnla  [Mr.  Randolth].  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Rnioorr],  the  Soia- 
tor  from  Florida  [Mr.  SkathxrsI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clakx]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Bartlkttj,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Claix],  the  Senator  from 
Aikansas  [Mr.  Folbkigrt],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph], 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RmcoFr]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton], the  Senators  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits  and  Mr.  OoooellI,  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  KuchelI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
SmithI  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fan- 
nin] is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

ITie  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kvchel]  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  SmithI  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin! .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  25. 
nays  45,  as  follows: 


[No.  294  Leg.) 

YEAS— 25 

Aiken 

Inouye 

Pastore 

BurtUck 

Jackion 

PeU 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Blagnuaon 

Prouty 

Dodd 

Man«fleld 

Sparkman 

Pong 

McOee 

Tjrdinga 

Oore 

Mondale 

WlUlama,  N.J. 

Hart 

Morse 

Tarborougb 

Hartke 

Mom 

HUl 

Nelson 

NATS— 45 

Aiion 

Ellender 

Morton 

Anderaon 

Ervln 

Murphy 

Baker 

OrlflBn 

Pearson 

B«nnett 

Haneen 

Percy 

Bogss 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Holland 

RuaseU 

ByTd,Va. 

Hruaka 

Scott 

Canaon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Spong 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennls 

Caae 

Lauache 

Symington 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

Tltunnond 

CurtU 

McClellan 

Tower 

Dlrkaen 

Mclntyn 

WlUlams.  Del. 

Domlnlek 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak 

BaaUand 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTINO— 30 

Bartlett 

Omening 

McOorem 

Bayb 

Harris 

Metcalf 

Bible 

Hayden 

Monroney 

BrewBter 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

Cburcb 

BolUngs 

Muakle 

Clark 

Javlto 

Randolph 

Cotton 

Keimedy 

RlblcoS 

Faimln 

Kucbel 

Pulbright 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Ooodell 

McCarthy 

So  Mr.  Hart's  substitute  amendment 
was  rejected.  

Ttte  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  almost  talked  to 
death.  Nothing  further  could  be  said 
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about  it.  I  ask  that  it  be  voted  upon    money  is  there  and  the  loans  can  be  ^oitfJJJ^i^y  VT^*!^rifJ!^mS/**^"** 

Smnedatelv  made,  but  cuts  would  have  to  be  made  in  $6  blUion  cut?  It  is  that  dmple. 

I  tS  for  the  yeas  and  nays  Sogrkms  now  in  the  Department  of        Mr.    President,    if    this    amendment 

^ye2S5S^:^?e°o'rSered.  SSSre.  SS'^^'^^iaSf SSSSTL^^'JeJS 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres-        i  received  a  letter  from  the  Depart-  been  substantially  reduced.  I  am  reaoy 

ident,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate,    ment  on  this  date,  which  reads :  ^K^pmromTOO  OFFICER  The  oues- 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  can  pro-                  department  of  agricui-tuke,  ^*f  ^?^!^w  S%S  am^',vS^iStof 

Sed  to  vote  in  about  3  minutes,  "me  Washington.  D.c.  September  24. 196S.  tion  is  on  freeing  to  the  ame^ent^f 

armimfntn  have  all  been  made  in  con-     Hon.  aixen  J.  BLLKtnn.  the     Senator     Irom     liOUisiana      lmt. 

J^S^n^thtJ^«^r.rS^  Chairman.   Committee   on   Agriculture   and  ELLENDER].  On   this  question,   the  yeas 

nectlon  With  this  proposal.  Forestry.  u.s.  senate.  Washington.  D.C.  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 

What  we  are  wtlng  on  now  ^  the        deae  Ma.  CH*iaMAN :  in  view  of  the  unlore-  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 
exempUon    for   the    COTimojUty    cremt     ^^^^  increase  in  production  expenditures  by         j,^^  ^j^j  ^^^^^  caUed  the  roll. 
Corporation  alone.  I  think  it  has  been     ^^  commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  now         ..      BYRD   of   West  Virginia    I   an- 
brought  out — and  I  think   It  has  been     expected  to  be   almost  one   billion   dollars  '      ...   .j^     Senator   from   Alaska 

conflrmed-that  it  is  not  a  auction  of     ^^Ter  m  1969  than^e  had  estimated  last  noxmcg^that^the  ^^^.J^/ ^^J^^^ Alaska 

:^^'Z^lr%^^Twflfi?r    "^'^ve  taken  every  step  we  can  to  reduce  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  absent  on 

„     f^Ii^of^r^f  f>,o  «™-m.  «f  *hA     the  impact  of  this  Increase  on  other  programs  oCBclal  business. 

^L?^^*  "?L  °   *^    ^    ^P^^IJ^      of  tt^  Department  and  still  comply  with  the         i  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 

Agriculture   Department.    TM   i^epart-     unntations  in  sections  202  and  203  of  the  Alaska  [Mr  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 

ment  has  the  money  to  carry  out  those     Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  ises  inj^ana  fMr    BayhI.  the  Senator  from 

programs.  However,  to  the  extent  that     jp.l.  90-364).  Nevada  [Mr.' Bible],  the  Senator  from 

the  Department,  in  carrying  out  the  pro-        Even  so,  unless  the  increase  In  outlays  for  ^      ,  ^  rw     brewsterI    the  Senator 

grams,    exceeds    the    budget    estimates,     loans  and  inventory  operations  of  CCC  are  JJ^S^'^J  fLr    SSSl    the  Senator 

there  must  be  an  offsetting  reduction  In     exempted  from  this  law  it  win  be  necessary  from  ^J^J^  ^ JJ^„£«^^ '  ^^ Jf^"\^J 

e.,xm<>    ntyyar-    onui    nt    tVio    rvivpmmpnt      f Or  US  to  make  reducUons  Ih  outlays  for  Other  from    Pennsylvania     iM.r.    v^rkj,    uic 

!f^f    ?!  fHo  ?^-XnJr^t^^f^^^5^t^IrP     prosTams  of  the  Department  below  the  level  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright], 

either  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture     P^jf^  had  been  originaUy  planned  as  follows :  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Har- 
or  elsewhere,  to  comply  with  the  $6  bU-  ^^^    ^^^^  senator  from  Arizona   [Mr. 

Uon  spending  reduction.  im  m^uionsl  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 

If  the  amenment  is  Improved,  it  means  iin  mimooBj  holltocsI    the  Senator  from 

the  commodity  Credit  Corporation  can    ^^^^:^^^T„^^;^^:S^^''  '^'  ,«  M^^u^tS'l^  'kE^N^fv^'Sie  S^n- 

cairy  out  its  same  functions  or  expand    ^^l^^^^l^^^'J^^^^s;^'^::  '4  ator  from  Missouri  [Mr.LoNcl.theSena- 

'^^  J'.^**!Sf"***-J^^  ii„?"  ^"^    SSTml^Jro^m.^    -  -  -  -  -----    58  tor  from  Minnesota   [Mf.  McCarthy], 

estimated  it  will  spend  $1  billion  more    ^^^  Eioctnncation  Administratton— .    58  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 

than  was  projected  in  the   buoget — it    Agricultural  conservation  program 16  mcGovern],  the  Senator  from  Montana 

means  that  $1  billion  more  will  be  spent     AgricvUturai  Research  service 18  f^^j.   metcalfI.  the  Senator  from  Okla- 

than   was  contemplated  when   we   en-     porest  Service  programs  (before  making  homa  [Mr  MoNRONEY]  the  Senator  from 

acted  the  expenditure  reduction.  Thus,       provision  for  emergency  fire  fighting  M-inp  fMr  MtT«aciEi   the  Senator  from 

this  would  automatically    reduce  the  $6        costs  and  changes  m  pennanent  and  weS^rirgtaia  [M?  RanSlph^^^^ 

billion  expenditure  reduction  which  we       trust  accounts) S3  JYf  ^'^^^J-'^L,^^^ 

o/^nt^mnlAtM  tn  tS  billion    If  S2  billion     Farmers  Home  Administration— operat-  tor    from    connecucui    ijvir\    ruBicorrj, 

contempiateo  CO  S5  omion.  u  fz  omion        m-ioans  so  and    the    Senator    from    Florida    [Mr. 

^^^'^J^  u '^^^l.n^®  expenditure  reduc-     coo«jratlve' state  Research  service-pay-  Smathers]  are  necessarily  absent. 

tion  will  be  $4  billion,  and  so  oa  ments  to  state  experiment  stations... .     3        On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 

The  point  Is,  do  we  want  to  stand  by  ^    ^         i..  ,.  „i„  viririnia  [Mr  Randolph]  is  paired  with 

the  $6  billion  over^  exi^diture  reduc-     ^^^i^^^T^^rnow  °'"  "^''^  "*"  Se^nltor    fr'T^  SJuTecMcut     [Mr. 

Uon  or  not?  It  is  not  a  question  of  wheth-     *** ''''*=|^^^  y^y^  " ''°'^  Ribicoff].    If    present   and    voting,   the 

er  we  are  for  or  against  the  price-support  »  •  o^^j^j.  l  freeican.  Senator  from  West  Virginia  would  vote 

program.  Contractual  obligaUons  on  the  ..       ..  ^j^^j  ^jjg  senator  from  Connecticut 

part  of  the  Federal  Government  with       Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres-  ^oul'd  vote  "nay  " 

farmers  or  with  any  other  citizens  must     ident,  I  do  not  wish  to  delay  this  matter        ^^  ^.j^j^  ^^^  ^j^g  Senator  from  Arkan- 

and  will  be  carried  out,  and  they  can  be     further,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  delay  it.  ^^^  ^j^   pdlbrightI  Is  paired  with  the 

carried  out  under  the  existing  law  with-     it  has  all  been  debated  before.  But  I  re-  senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark! . 

out  this  amendment.  peat,  when  the  Secretary  says  he  Is  jj  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 

I  conclude  by  repeating,  the  question    going  to  make  the  cuts  in  those  cate-  Arkansas   would    vote    "yea,"    and   the 

is,  do  we  want  this  agency  to  be  able  to     gories,  he  can  do  so  if  he  wishes.  He  can  senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 

spend  an  additional   $1   billion  or  $2    shut   down   any   of   the   programs   he  ..j^y  .. 

billion,  without  its  counting  against  the    chooses.  But  I  say  this  is  merely  another        j  further  annoimce  that  if  present  and 

$6  billion  celling  and  thus  teke  a  large    example  of  the  threats  we  receive  from  ^^^^j^g    the  Senator  from  Alaska   [Mr. 

first  step  in  repealing  the  expenditure    the   executive  branch  and  the   repre-  b^^tlett]  and  the  Senator  from  South 
reduction?                                                        sentatives  of  that  branch  when  they  do     Dakota  (Mr  McGovern]  would  each  vote 

I  think  we  have  an  obligation  to  the    not  want  to  cut  spending.  ..    ^^ .. 

commitment  we  made  to  the  American  we  had  a  threat  from  the  Postmaster  ^  DIRKSEN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
people  when  we  passed  the  surcharge.  General,  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  he  was  senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
The  Congress  and  the  administration  going  to  shut  down  all  the  mall  service  in  cotton]  the  Senators  from  New  York 
stood  firmly  behind  the  $6  billion  expen-  America  if  we  did  not  exempt  that  [j^^  Javits  and  Mr.  Goodell],  the  Sen- 
dlture  reduction,  and  we  have  an  obllga-  agency.  On  the  21st  of  July,  when  we  ^^^'  from  CaUfornia  [Mr.  KuchelI.  the 
tion  to  stand  behind  it  even  though  it  exempted  that  agency  from  the  em-  senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
may  hurt  some  of  the  programs  we  have  pioyee  limitation,  the  Post  Office  Depart-  mundtI  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
in  our  States.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  njgnt  had  21,000  more  employees  than  .j^^g  sicrrH]  are  necessarily  absent, 
world  why  this  $6  billion  reduction  can-  they  had  just  60  days  prior  thereto.  It  rj^^  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
not  be  made  in  the  least  essential  serv-  ^^^  ^U  a  blackmail  attempt,  to  try  to  get  ykkvisI  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
ices  instead  calling  for  exemptions  by    congress  to  exempt  the  agency,  because    ^,   family 

singling  out  the  most  popular  agencies    t^e  executive  branch  did  not  want,  and        ,pjjg  senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickeh- 
?i"**i^*i®'^^  shutting  them  down,  as    ^j,^y  ^^^  ^^  ,yant,  to  cut  spending.     looperI  is  absent  on  official  business, 
has  been  done.  ,j^gy  ^^^  determined  to  take  this  10-        jf   present   and   voting,   the   Senator 

L""ift  ™^™   « •  T,>    i^-„»  T  ™«     percent  tax  surcharge  and  pour  it  out  in     from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator 

Mr  ELLENDER  MT^  !JfSf«Um^S?    increased  spending.  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  Sena- 

expecting  a  letter  from  the  Department  congress,    tor  from  California  [Mr.  KuchelI  .  and 

SLISiwS^e'^'SfseSSJfrS;     wlSJ  SSroved 7he  $6  billion  expend!-     ^^^^f-^^\^^^^^}-'^^''^^^^' 
oSaware   stated,   it   is    true   that   tiie     ture  reduction  and  tiie  tax  increase,  want     would  each  vote    nay. 
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The  result  wab  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  34,  as  folloFs: 


(N< 


396  Lag.] 

IKAS— 86 


Alton 

Andttson 

BunUek 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Okrlaon 

Dodd 

■Mtl>nd 

Bllvnder 

Brrln 

Fong 

Oore 

Hartk* 


Allott 

Bak«r 

Bennett 

Bona 

Brooke 

ByntVa. 

Cannon 

Oeee 

Oooper 

OurUe 

DlrkMn 

Domlnlek 
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HIU 
HoUud 
Inoi  ye 


Montoya 


i>n 
1,  N.C. 


JacI 

Lon  ;,  La. 
ICaa  luaon 
Manifleld 
McC  lellan 
McCse 
Mctityre 
Mon  lale 

NITS— 34 

OrU  n 


Har 

Rat  leld 

Hru  ka 

Jon  an,  Idaho 

Lau  cbe 

kCUI)r 

Ifor  on 

Mui  >by 

Pam  are 

Pell 


NOT 


vomto—ao 


Bartletf  " 

Biyb    •' 

Bible 

Breirat«r 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Pannln 

Pulbii«ht 

Ooodeil 


Oru  »nlng 
Bar  la 
Hay  ten 
Hlc)  snlooper 
Holl  nga 
Javl 

Ken  ledy 
Kuc  kat 
Loni  ,  Mo. 
McCarthy 


So    1ST. 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONO 
dent,  I  move 
which  the 

Mr.  MORSE. 
lay  that  motion 

The  motion  to 
agreed  to. 

Several  Soiatots 

The 
Chair  recognizes 
gon. 


Ellknixk's  amendment  was 


to 
amen^nent 
Mr. 

lOI 


PRESID]  NO 


DRUG 

PEIAT 


INDUSTIY 


Mr.  MORSE 
conferee  on  the 


Ifoaa 

Nelaon 
Paaraon 
Prouty 
Sparkman 
Symington 
WlUlama,  N.J. 
Yar  borough 
Toung,  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


Percy 

Prozmlra 

Ruaaall 

Scott 

SpoDg 

Stennla 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydlnga 

WUltaoia.  Del. 


McQovem 

BCetcalf 

Monroney 

ICundt 

Muakle 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Smathera 

Smith 

Talmadge 


Iioulslana.  Mr.  Presl- 

"econslder  the  vote  by 

was  agreed  to. 

President,  I  move  to 

the  table. 

lay  on  the  table  was 


addressed  the  Chair. 

OFFICER.     The 

he  Senator  from  Ore- 


SENdTOR 


SEEKS    TO    DE- 
NELSON 


Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
Vocational  Education 


Amendments  of  1$6S  and  I  must  attend 
a  meeting  of  the 


committee.  I  have  had 
this  speech  prepa  -ed  and  I  want  to  give 
it  at  this  time. 

a  high  ofBdal  of  the 
Republican  Part:  has  announced  that 
the  drug  industry  Is  going  to  pour  money 
Into  Wlsctmsin  li  an  attempt  to  defeat 
Senator  Gayloro  >fgLsoN. 

This  announa  ment  was  made  on 
Thursday,  SepteB  iber  12.  by  Lee  Nunn, 
director  of  the  Na  clonal  Republican  Sen- 
atorial Campaign  Committee.  The  story 
was  published  in  he  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
on  Friday,  Septei  iber  13,  1968.  and  also 
in  the  Mllwauke«  Journal  of  the  same 
date. 

The  Milwauke«  Sentinel  quoted  the 
Republican  Senat*  campaign  director  as 
stating: 

Doctors  and  reprei  enutlvea  of  the  drug  In- 
dustry have  Indicate  I  a  great  Intereat  in  con- 
tributing to  Nelson'  i  opponent.  Doctors,  as 
you  know,  are  the  largest  single  group  of 
contributors  In  the    republican)  Party. 


The  Milwaukee  Journal  story,  refer- 
ring to  Lee  Nunn,  the  RepubUcan  Senate 
campaign  director,  said: 

Nunn  did  not  aay  how  much  aaalatance 
would  be  offered  to  ( Nelaon 's  opponent) ,  but 
he  said  doctors  and  drug  Industry  repre- 
sentatives had  shown  "a  great  Interest"  In 
contributing  to  Nelson's  opponent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  articles  be  printed  in  the  Conorks- 
siONAL  Record  at  this  point.  One  story, 
from  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  is  head- 
lined "Nelson  Key  Target  of  OOP  Sen- 
ators." and  the  other  story,  from  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  is  headlined  "OOP 
Tabs  NiLsON  as  Key  Target  for  Defeat." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Milwaukee  (Wta.)  Sentinel,  Sept. 
13, 1068] 

Nklson   Kit  Taxobt  or  OOP  Sknatobb 
(By  James  O.  Wleghart) 

WA8RINOTON,  DC. — The  national  Republi- 
can senate  campaign  conunlttee  conatden 
Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson  (D-Wla.)  aa  a  top  target 
in  the  Nov.  5  electiona. 

Lee  Nunn.  committee  director,  confirmed 
Thuraday  that  the  committee  had  added 
Wisconsin  to  its  Hat  of  16  target  areas  since 
the  Democratic  convention  in  Chicago  laat 
month. 

If  the  Republlcana  pick  up  13  aenate  aeata 
thla  fall  and  win  the  prealdentlal  conteat, 
they  would  gain  control  of  the  senate. 

Before  the  convention,  Nelaon  waa  con- 
sidered almost  unbeatable  by  the  committee. 
Only  token  help  had  been  offered  to  Nelaon'a 
Republican  challenger,  Jerrla  Leonard  of  Bay- 
side,  a  atate  aenator. 

STATE  HIOH  ON  LOT 

"But  right  now,  Wlaconaln  ratea  very  high 
on  our  llat,"  Nunn  said.  "We  feel  that  both 
Nixon  and  Knowlea  will  win  by  large  enough 
marglna  to  provide  considerable  coat-taila." 

Nunn  was  referring  to  OOP  polls  which 
Indicate  that  Wisconaln  Oov.  Warren  P. 
Knowlea,  a  Republican  will  overwhelm  Atty. 
Oen.  Bronson  C.  La  Pollette.  a  Democrat,  in 
the  governor'a  race  and  that  Richard  M. 
Nixon  will  run  far  ahead  of  the  Democratic 
prealdentlal  candidate,  Vlce-Preaident  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey. 

Thn  committee'a   decision   means   that   a 
slsable  amount  of  outside  money  and  man- 
power wUl  Join  Leonard's  campaign. 
aPKAXxaa  vztvtD  vr 

The  committee  has  already  approved  plana 
for  campaign  appearances  In  Wisconsin  by 
Senators  Robert  Orlffln  of  Michigan,  Charles 
Percy  of  Illinois,  Jack  MlUer  of  Iowa  and 
John  Tower  of  Texaa. 

In  addition.  Nixon  has  agreed  to  add  an- 
other Wisconsin  visit  to  hla  buay  campaign 
schedule.  It  probably  will  be  in  early  Oc- 
tober, even  though  Nixon  strateglsta  feel  the 
former  vice-preatdent  already  haa  the  state 
sewed  up. 

Nunn  would  not  say  how  much  new 
financial  assistance  the  committee  would 
funnel  to  Leonard. 

The  committee  also  provides  indirect  finan- 
cial aid  by  referring  contributors  to  specific 
candidates.  Nunn  indicated  that  Leonard 
would  get  substantial  contributions  from  the 
drug  Industry  and  the  medical  profeaalon. 
Docroaa'  rottoa  skuxd  on 

"Doctors  and  repreaentativea  of  the  drug 
industry  have  Indicated  a  great  interest  in 
contributing  to  Nelaon'a  opponent,"  Nunn 
said.  "Doctors,  you  know,  are  the  largest 
single  group  of  contributors  In  the  party." 

Nelson  and  his  monopoly  subconunlttee 
conducted  a  series  of  drug  hearings.  During 


them,  Nelaon  charged  that  drug  oompanlea 
make  high  proflta  and  that  many  doctors 
are  unwittingly  preacrlblng  dangeroua  drugs 
for  minor  ailmenta. 

The  campaign  committee  alao  haa  urged 
Knowlea  to  aid  in  Leonard'a  campaign  by 
following  the  "taam  approach"  that  was 
uaed  ao  succeasfUlly  by  Michigan  Oov.  Oeorge 
Romney  In  1968. 

Ronmey  hrtped  OrUBn  upaet  former  Demo- 
cratic Oov.  O.  Mennon  WlUlama  in  that  cam- 
paign by  touting  OrUBn  in  Joint  appearancea 
throughout  the  atate. 

If  the  Leonard  campaign  foUowa  the  Michi- 
gan pattern,  Knowlea,  Leonard  and  other 
OOP  candidates  for  the  top  state  ofBcea  will 
tour  the  atate  together  by  auto  caravan  and 
airplane. 

(From  the  Milwaukee   (Wla.)    Journal. 
Sept.  13,  1088  ( 

OOP  Tabs  NxLaoN  as  Key  Taboet  roa  Deteat 

The  national  Republican  senate  campaign 
oommlttee  haa  added  S«n.  Oaylor  Nelaon  of 
Wisconsin  to  Its  priority  list  of  Denaocrats 
to  defeat  in  the  Nov.  5  election,  committee 
director  Lee  Nunn  said  in  Waahlngton 
Thtiraday. 

Nunn  said  Wlaconaln  waa  added  to  the 
committee's  list  of  15  target  areas  since  the 
Democratic  national  convention.  Republl- 
cana would  control  the  senate  if  they  picked 
up  13  seats. 

Nunn  said  that  Nelaon  looked  almoet  In- 
vulnerable before  the  convention  and  that 
only  token  help  had  been  earmarked  for  his 
Republican  opponent.  State  Sen.  Jerrla  Leon- 
ard of  Bayalde. 

"But  right  now,  Wisconsin  ratea  very  high 
on  our  llat,"  Nunn  aald.  "We  feel  that  both 
(Richard)  Nixon  and  (Oov.  Warren  i 
Knowlea  wUl  win  by  large  enough  marglna 
to  provide  conalderable  coattalla." 

Nunn  did  not  aay  how  much  aaalatance 
would  be  offered  to  Leonard,  but  said  doc- 
tora  and  drug  industry  representatives  had 
shown  "a  great  Intereat"  in  contributing  to 
Nelaon's  opponent. 

"Doctors,  you  know,  are  the  largest  single 
group  of  contributors  In  the  party,"  Nunn 
said. 

Nelaon'a  aenate  monopoly  subcommittee 
held  hearlnga  Into  drug  prices  and  Nelson 
charged  that  the  drug  companies  were  mak- 
ing large  profits  and  that  many  doctors  were 
iinwlttlngly  prescribing  dangeroua  druga  for 
minor  ailmenta. 

The  OOP  senate  committee  has  approved 
plan  for  Wisconsin  campaign  appearances  by 
Sena.  Robert  Orlffln  of  Michigan,  Charles 
Percy  of  Illlnola,  Jack  Miller  of  Iowa  and 
John  Tower  of  Texaa. 

Nixon  haa  alao  agreed  to  make  another 
vlalt  to  Wlaconaln,  Nunn  said. 

Leonard  and  three  RepubUcan  opponents 
polled  263.396  votes  to  182,000  for  Nelaon, 
who  waa  unoppoaed  In  unofficial  returna  In 
Tueaday's  primary. 

The  committee'a  dedalon  to  make  Wis- 
consin a  target  area  meana  that  conalder- 
able amounta  of  outaide  money  and  man- 
power wUl  be  pumped  into  Leonard's  cam- 
paign. 

(From  the  Oreen  Bay  (Wis.)  Preaa  Oazette. 
Sept.  13,  1968] 

OOP  OrrxE  LxoNABD  Race  Top  Peiobitt 

Washdioton. — ^The  Wlaconaln  race  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  will  get  top  priority  attention 
by  the  national  Republican  organlEation,  a 
OOP  offldal  aald  Thuraday. 

Wlaconaln  la  one  of  16  target  areas  on  the 
RepubUcan  Senate  Campaign  Committee  list, 
said  Lee  Nunn,  committee  director. 

"Right  now,  Wlaconaln  ratea  very  high  on 
our  Hat.  We  feel  that  both  (RepubUcan  presi- 
dential nominee  Richard)  Nixon  and  (Oov. 
Warren)  Knowlea  will  win  by  large  enough 
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g^^rglna  to  provide  conalderable  coattalla," 
Munn  aald. 

OONBIBEBB)   TTIfBEATABLE 

Before  the  Democratic  convention,  Nelaon 
liad  been  oonaidered  virtually  unbeatable  by 
the  conunlttee  and  only  token  help  had  been 
offered  to  the  Republican  challenger.  State 
sen.  Jerrla  Leonard  of  Bayalde,  who  easily 
won  the  OOP  primary  Tuesday. 

Leonard  and  three  RepubUcan  opponenU 
polled  263,396  votes  to  182,000  for  Nelson, 
who  waa  unoppoaed,  in  unofficial  returna. 

The  conunittee's  deciaion  to  make  Wiscon- 
gin  a  target  area  means  that  considerable 
amounta  of  outside  money  and  manpower 
will  be  pumped  Into  Leonard's  campaign. 

The  committee  has  approved  plana  for 
Wisconaln  campaign  appearancea  by  Sens. 
Robert  Orlffln  of  Michigan,  Charles  Percy  of 
nunoU,  Jack  Miller  of  Iowa  and  John  Tower 
of  Texaa. 

HEADS  DBUG   PBOBES 

And,  Nixon  has  agreed  to  make  another 
vUlt  to  Wisconsin.  Nunn  said. 

"Doctora  and  repreaentativea  of  the  drug 
industry  have  Indicated  a  great  interest  in 
contributing  to  Nelson's  opponent,"  Nunn 
taid.  but  he  refused  to  say  how  much  finan- 
cial aid  the  conmilttee  would  provide. 

Nelson  heads  a  Senate  subcommittee  which 
has  been  Investigating  pricing  practices  in 
the  drug  Industry. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  because 
I  ihlnk  it  is  a  shocking  and  scandalous 
situation  which  merits  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  American  public. 

The  drug  industry  is  doing  this  be- 
cause our  Senate  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee has  courageously  and  conscientiously 
carried  out  a  searching  Investigation  of 
the  prescription  drug  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. 

Ever  since  May  1967.  Senator  Nelson 
and  the  Monopoly  Subcommittee  have 
been  holding  a  painstaking  series  of 
hearings,  listening  to  doctors,  medical 
educators,  pharmacologists,  hospital  di- 
rectors, pharmacists,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  drug  manufacturing  Indus- 
try. 

Senator  Nelson  and  the  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  have  brought  out  facts 
which  have  shocked  the  Nation.  The  sub- 
committee has  discovered  that  many 
drugs  needed  by  American  people  to 
maintain  life  and  good  health  are  out- 
rageously overpriced.  Many  drugs  are 
promoted  without  proper  regard  for  the 
dangerous  side  effects  Involved.  The 
pharmacists,  the  general  public,  and 
many  institutions  pay  5,  10,  or  20  times 
as  much  for  the  drugs  they  must  buy  as 
do  other  purchasers  who  buy  the  very 
same  drugs.  Many  drugs  sold  at  high 
prices  in  this  country  are  sold  by  the 
same  firm  at  much  lower  prices  overseas. 

The  Nelson  subcommittee  has  vm- 
covered  suid  brought  to  national  atten- 
tion a  situation  within  the  drug  manu- 
facturing industry  which  cries  out  for 
sweeping  reform. 

I  do  not  blame  the  drug  manufacturers 
for  being  disturbed.  The  Nelson  drug 
hearings  have  cost  them  some  money, 
although  they  are  still  earning  record 
profits. 

After  a  series  of  hearings  before  Sen- 
ator Nelson  on  the  arthritis  drug,  pred- 
nisone, the  Scherlng  Corp.  cut  its  price 
40  percent;  and  a  competitor,  Parke, 
Davis,  followed  up  by  cutting  its  price 
80  percent. 


After  Senator  Nelson  disclosed  that 
many  deaths  and  serious  permanent  ill- 
nesses had  been  tmnecessarily  caused 
through  careless  and  improper  prescrib- 
ing of  the  drug  chloramphenical,  pro- 
duction of  the  drug  dropped  by  78  per- 
cent because  doctors  finally  stopped  pre- 
scribing it  for  trivial  illnesses  for  which 
it  never  should  have  been  used  in  the 
flrsti  olftcc 

So,  it  is  true  that  the  Nelson  drug 
hearings  are  costing  the  drug  manufac- 
turers some  money,  by  forcing  price  cuts 
on  vital  drugs  and  by  forcing  the  drug 
industry  to  stop  overpromoting  certain 
drugs  which  should  be  handled  with  the 
greatest  professional  care. 

Now,  in  a  desperate  effort  to  recoup 
these  losses,  the  drug  manufacturers  are 
pouring  money  into  Wisconsin  to  try  to 
defeat  Senator  Nelson. 

I  hope  ihe  people  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
Nation  know  where  this  money  is  coming 
from. 

It  is  coming  out  of  the  pockets  of  every 
poor  and  elderly  American  citizen  who 
must  buy  a  lifesaving  drug  at  a  price 
artificially  inflated  by  its  manufacturer. 
The  money  is  coming  from  the  budgets 
of  every  pubUc  hospital,  every  children's 
home,  every  welfare  Institution  in  Amer- 
ica which  must  pay  unfair  and  discrim- 
inatory prices  for  drugs  desperately 
needed  by  their  patients. 

The  drug  industry  would  rather  take 
this  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
American  poor  and  the  sick  and  the  el- 
derly and  pour  it  into  an  attempt  to  de- 
feat Senator  Nelson  than  make  the  ob- 
vious reforms  which  are  needed  within 
the  industry — reforms  which  one  of  the 
drug  industry's  most  distinguished  lead- 
ers, George  Squibb,  said  must  be  made 
by  the  industry  itself  or  else  the  public 
will  demand  that  these  reforms  be  or- 
dered by  the  Congress. 

The  only  thing  which  the  drug  industry 
has  to  fear  from  the  Nelson  committee 
hearings  on  drugs  is  the  truth.  The  in- 
dustry has  had  ample  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent its  own  testimony  and  to  answer  any 
and  all  of  the  shocking  disclosures  made 
before  the  committee  by  a  long  parade  of 
expert  witnesses. 

The  fact  Is,  the  industry's  attempt  to 
win  this  argument  on  the  merits  through 
expert  testimony  has  failed.  A  task  force 
of  experts  headed  by  a  top  official  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  has  just  completed  an  impres- 
sive, 110-page  study  of  the  prescription 
drug  industry.  The  report  of  this  Tsisk 
Force  on  Prescription  Drugs  confirms  al- 
most ever}  single  finding,  point  by  point, 
made  by  Senator  Nelson  in  his  inde- 
pendent investigation  through  the  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee. 
The  task  force  report  concludes: 
First.  The  superiority  of  brand  name 
drugs  over  lower  priced,  generic  named 
drugs  has  been  "grossly  exaggerated." 

Second.  The  drug  industry  wastes 
much  of  the  $500  million  a  year  which 
it  spends  on  research,  much  of  which  is 
spent  merely  to  duplicate  competitive 
products  in  a  race  for  sales. 

Third.  Many  physicians  rely  too  much 

on   drug   advertising   said   promotional 

material   in  selecting  drugs   for   their 

patients. 

Foiuth.  The  industry  claims  that  its 


astonishingly  high  profits  are  Justified 
by  the  high  risks  in  the  Industiy  has  not 
been  documented. 

Fifth.  The  Consumer  Price  Index, 
which  has  been  quoted  in  an  attempt  to 
show  that  drug  prices  have  been  declin- 
ing, does  not  accurately  represent  the 
situation. 

It  was  Senator  Nelson  who  dug  out 
and  supplied  much  of  the  investigative 
material  which  led  to  this  authoritative 
report  by  an  independent  committee  of 

experts. 

The  people  of  America  can  be  proud 
of  Senator  Nelson  and  the  courage  he 
has  shown  in  pursuing  this  investigation 
despite  ruthless  pressure  and  threats 
from  the  very  outset.  Senator  Nelson 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  us,  may  I  say. 
as  Estes  Kefauver  was  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  same  general  subject  matter. 

They  tried  to  prevent  the  hearings 
from  starting  in  the  first  place.  They 
tried  to  smear  and  discredit  the  expert 
witnesses  who  testified  before  Senator 
Nelson.  They  tried  to  twist  the  facts  to 
fool  the  public  into  thinking  that  drugs 
are  cheap  and  that  the  drug  industry  is 
suffering  high  risks  to  perform  a  public 
service.  They  failed  in  all  these  at- 
tempts, so  now  they  are  trying  the  last 
maneuver  open  to  them — they  are  trying 
to  defeat  Senator  Nelson  by  pouring 
their  i-ecord-high  drug  profits  into  a 
campaign  to  defeat  him  in  his  own  State. 

The  public,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
up  in  Eu-ms  in  indignation  and  the  drug 
manufacturing  industry  should  be 
ashamed.  And  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  should  take  note  of  the  great, 
dedicated,  public  service,  that  Senator 
Nelson  is  supplying  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and,  through  the  Senate, 
to  the  people  of  America. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OP  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  2767)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
a  farmer  an  amortized  deduction  from 
gross  income  for  assessments  for  de- 
preciable property  levied  by  soil  or 
water  conservation  or  drainage  districts. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  my  amendment  at  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI. 
on    behalf    of    himself    and    Senator 

BURDICK,      MCGOVERN,      MONDALE,      YaR- 

BOROUGH,  McGee,  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  Church,  Fulbricht,  McIntyee, 
and  Randolph,  offers  an  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.—,  (a)  Sections  202(a)  and  203(a)  of 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditures  Control  Act  of 
1988  are  each  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence : 
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"  TlM  llmltetK  a  prorlded  by  th*  pNOMd- 
Ing  Mnt«nc«  ahal  1  not  apply  with  iMp»et  to 
prognuns  of  tb«  I  loll  OaammUaa  Btrriot  at 
the  Depftrtmcnt  of  Agrleultun  In  oanTlng 
out  soil  and  ws  er  oonservatlon.  trntmbad 
planning,  water  hed  protection,  InelTkUng 
river  basin  aurvi  ya  and  Inveatlcatlona  and 
worka  of  Impn  vement,  flood  pcvTantlon, 
Great  Plains  Cod  lerratlon  Program,  raaouroe 
conaerratlon  an<  development,  and  related 
loan  authority  •  callable  in  the  direct  loan 
account  of  tbe  :  'armers  Bone  Admlnlatra- 
tlon.' 

"(b)  Effective  (  m  tbe  date  of  enactment  of 
tbls  Act  tbe  proi  lalona  of  Section  aoi  of  tbe 
Revenue  and  Ei  pendltures  Control  Act  of 
1988  aball  cease  to  apply  to  civilian  em- 
ployees of  tbe  8>U  Conservation  Serrlce  of 
tbe  Department  of  Agriculture:  Provided. 
Tbat  any  employt  as  needed  In  addition  to  tbe 
number  tbat  wodd  bave  been  available  to 
tbe  Soil  Conser  atlon  Service,  under  said 
limitations,  abaU  be  provided  from  wltbin 
tbe  limitations  oi  tbe  number  of  civilian  em- 
ployees in  tbe  e:  ecutive  brancb  under  said 
aecUon  201." 

Mr.  DIRK8E1 1.  Mi.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

-  Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
.  Mr.DTRKSE]  r.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
whether  we  cou  d  get  a  show  of  hands  to 
see  how  many  more  amendments  may 
be  c<Ni8ldered  onight  and  how  many 
record  votes  th(  re  might  be. 

Mr.  BYRD  o'  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
for  that  purpot  e. 

Mr.  DIRKSE 1.  Two.  I  thought  Sen- 
ator MoNTOTA  1;  ad  one,  also.  That  would 
be  three. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  iVest  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  b  (  willing  to  enter  into  a 
time  limitation  on  this  amendment.  I 
would  suggest  :0  minutes— 10  minutes 
to  eftch  side. 

Mr.  LONG  of  joulsiana.  Mr.  President, 
could  we  agree  on  a  limitation  of  20 
minutes,  10  mliutes  to  each  side— 10 
minutes  to  be  o  »ntrolled  Iqr  the  Senator 
from  West  Vlrgl  ila  and  10  minutes  to  be 
controlled  by  th  >  Senator  from  Delaware 
or  by  the  minority  leader? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  ThelOiair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered,  rhe  limitation  Is  agreed 
to  on  the  amendi  lent  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [  \St.  ByrdI. 

Mr.  NEU30N.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  We  are 
operating  under  controlled  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  be  a  cospc  Mor  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  inanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson]  t>  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendm  nt. 

The  presid:  no  officer,  without 
objection.  It  is    o  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  amen  iment  would  prevent  the 
net  loss  of  abou  t  500  Soil  Service  tech- 
nicians during  t  seal  year  1969.  Without 
this  amendmeni  a  severe  shortage  of 
technical  assistance  would  result,  forcing 
postponement  of  completion  of  conserva- 
tion work  planned  by  local  project 
sponsors  and  li  tdlvldual  farmers  and 
ranchers. 

the  severe  problems 
reduction  in  the  Serv- 
ice's technical  w<  rk  force,  the  limitation 
could  have  the  e:  rect  of  forcing  the  Soil 


In   addition   t» 
created  by  a  net 


Conservation  Servioe  to  restrict  carrying 
out  commitments  made  In  prior  years. 
Almost  $05  million  in  uncompleted  con- 
tracts in  watershed  and  resource  con- 
serration  was  carried  forward  into  fiscal 
year  1969.  And  an  additional  $28  million 
was  carried  over  in  unpaid  obligations 
for  cost-sharing  contracts  imder  the 
Oreat  Plains  conservation  program. 
These  contract  payments  must  be  made 
as  work  is  completed. 

The  effect  of  the  expenditure  restric- 
tion Is  extremely  pronounced  on  the  ex- 
pectations of  local  sponsors  of  projects 
for  which  the  Federal  commitment  has 
not  been  made.  Originators  of  these 
watershed,  flood  prevention,  and  re- 
source and  development  work  projects 
have  obtained  easements  and  rights-of- 
way,  and  have  raised  their  share  for 
cost-sharing  construction  and  for  the 
operation  of  completed  projects.  The 
local  commitment  often  precedes  the 
Federal  commitment  by  a  year  or  more. 
Now,  imder  existing  restrictions,  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  Is  unable  to 
carry  out  the  Federal  commitment.  This 
will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
costs  of  the  local  sponsors  by  additional 
interest  on  loans,  higher  construction 
costs  In  later  years,  and  general  loss  of 
momentum.  In  many  cases  these  local 
sponsors  have  "laid  It  on  the  line"  in. 
securing  the  required  local  cooperation 
and  involvement.  We  cannot  say  to  the 
leaders  and  developers  of  these  "ready" 
programs.  "Sorry,  you  will  have  to  wait." 
These  projects  can  only  withstand  so 
much  delay  in  obtaining  the  Federal 
commitment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
apply  the  modification  that  was  sug- 
gested and  accepted  earlier  today  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  to  the 
amendment  that  was  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  There- 
fore, it  conforms  with  the  objections  Uiat 
had  been  raised  by  Senator  Miller  in 
that  instance,  and  it  would  thus  require 
that  the  reductions  in  personnel  be  made 
elsewhere  In  the  executive  branch.  It 
would  exempt  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
from  the  limitations  required  by  the 
budget  reduction  previously  enacted  by 
Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks,  various  letters  from  constit- 
uents in  West  Virginia  pertinent  to  this 
subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair) .  With- 
out objection;  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  At  this 
point,  I  shall  read  two  paragraphs  which 
I  am  extracting  from  a  letter  written  to 
me  by  State  Senator  Betty  H.  Baker, 
chairman  of  the  West  Virginia  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  and  cosigned  by 
State  Senator  John  H.  Bowling,  vice 
chairman  of  the  West  Virt^ia  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee: 

The  State  Ijeglalature  all  along  tuts  recog- 
nized tbe  value  of  watershed  program  in 
Weat  Virginia.  It  has  also  been  aware  of  the 
difficulties  many  communities  have  experi- 
enced in  taking  advantage  of  the  program 
under  P.L.  686.  Tb»  Legislature,  therefore, 
for  a  number  of  yeara  has  given  financial  as- 


slstanoe,  tbrougb  tbe  State  SoU  Conserva. 
tlon  Coaunlttee,  to  communities  In  order  to 
encourage  and  stimulate  community  Involve- 
ments in  watershed  developments. 

In  addition  to  State  partlelpatloo  in  this 
program,  eoantlee  and  mnnle^iaUtiea  are 
making  money  available  to  local  watershed 
authorities  for  securing  easements,  rigbts-of> 
way  and  other  local  costs.  This  ranges  from 
$198,700  annually  in  Kanawha  County  to  $500 
per  year  from  tbe  town  of  Moorefleld.  It  will 
be  next  to  impossible  to  keep  these  monies 
if  tbe  program,  federally,  becomes  inactive 
or  ceases.  In  Kanawha  County,  these  monies 
will  not  be  made  available  unless  they  are 
used  as  appropriated  on  an  annual  basis. 

I  shall  also  read  two  paragraphs  from 
correspondence  I  have  received  from  Hon. 
Tom  Edgar  and  Hon>  Tom  Hawse,  mem- 
bers of  the  West  Virginia  House  of  Dele- 
gates, as  follows: 

We  believe  tbe  watershed  program  to  be  one 
of  tbe  moat  valuable  and  successful  programs 
which  tbe  federal  government  has  made 
available  to  Weat  Virginia.  As  a  result  of  the 
participation  In  watershed  projects  many 
communities  have  achieved  benefits  which 
Include  flood  prevention,  water  supplies,  rec> 
reatlonal  facilities.  Improved  public  health, 
Industrial  expansions  and  a  favorable  Impact 
on  tbe  economy.  However,  community  par- 
ticipation under  the  watershed  law  (PL.  566) 
has  been  difficult  and  often  has  strained  to 
tbe  limit  tbe  resources  possessed  by  many 
communities. 

I  bring  these  facts  to  your  attention  In 
order  to  emphasize  that  In  West  Virginia 
there  is  an  enormous  Investment  on  federal, 
state  and  local  levels  In  the  watershed  pro- 
gram. If  this  program  Is  stopped  then  this 
investment  will  be  definitely  Impaired  be- 
cause tbe  history  of  watershed  projects 
throughout  tbe  state  is  tbat  a  project  can  be 
brought  to  fruition  only  when  the  time  U 
ripe.  If  this  opportune  moment  Is  lost  It  often 
Is  loat  forever.  Also,  once  momentum  and 
progress  Is  lost  by  stoppage  nearly  all  com- 
munities have  found  it  difficult  to  get  the 
project  going  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  these  para- 
graplis  Just  to  present  them  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  correspondence  I  believe 
many  Members  of  the  Senate — perhaps 
all  Members  of  the  Senate — have  been 
receiving  from  their  constituents  in  their 
respective  States.  The  paragraphs  high- 
light the  problem  which  would  result  in 
my  State  alone  and  which  would  result 
In  other  States,  I  am  sure,  if  the  budget 
reduction  Is  allowed  to  stand. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  offered  the 
amendment,  and  I  hope  It  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

^      ExHiBrr  1 
Statk  of  West  VnusufM,  the  West 
VnonfU    LEOisLATtrxz,    Senate, 

September  12,  1968. 
Hon.  ROBEBT  C.  Btkd, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAE  SSNAToa  Btrd:  We  are  disturbed  by 
tbe  recent  directive  from  the  Bureau  of 
Budget  to  the  Administrator  of  tbe  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  This  directive  placed  on 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  severe  restric- 
tions upon  both  expenditures  and  personnel 
for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 

Our  first  concern  in  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  directive  Is  for  tbe  smaU  up- 
stream watershed  program  which,  if  the  di- 
rective is  allowed   to  stand   will  be  forced 
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to  an  abrupt  halt.  Our  second  concern  la  for 
tbe  reduction  in  man  boura  for  personnel  in 
the  existing  offices  throughout  tbe  State  of 
West  Virginia.  These  programs  are  well  es- 
tablished and  in  many  instances  advanced 
to  the  pace  where  completed  projects  are  In 
sight. 

We  beUeve  the  watershed  program  to  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  successful  programs 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  made 
available  to  West  Virginia.  As  a  result  of  the 
participation  In  watershed  projects  many 
communities  have  achieved  lienefits  which 
include  flood  prevention,  water  supplies,  rec- 
reational facilities,  improved  public  health, 
industrial  expansions  and  a  favorable  im- 
pact on  the  economy.  However,  community 
participation  under  tbe  watershed  law  (PL. 
506)  has  been  difficult  and  often  has 
strained  to  the  limit  the  resources  possessed 
by  many  communities. 

Tbe  State  Leglslatxu-e  all  along  has  rec- 
ognized the  value  of  watershed  program  in 
West  Virginia.  It  has  also  been  aware  of  the 
difficulties  many  communities  have  experi- 
enced in  taking  advantage  of  tbe  program 
under  PL.  566.  Tbe  Legislature,  therefore, 
for  a  number  of  years  has  given  financial  as- 
sistance, tlirough  the  State  Soil  Gonser- 
vaUon  Committee,  to  communities  in  order 
to  encourage  and  stimulate  community  in- 
volvements in  watershed  developments. 

In  addition  to  State  partlclpatton  in  tbls 
program,  counties  and  municipalities  are 
making  money  available  to  local  watershed 
anthorlties  for  securing  easements,  rights- 
of-way  and  other  local  costs.  This  ranges 
from  $193,700  annually  in  Kanawha  (bounty 
to  S500  per  year  from  the  town  of  Moorefleld. 
It  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  keep  these 
monies  if  the  program.  Federally,  becomes 
Inactive  or  ceases.  In  Kanawha  County, 
these  monies  will  not  be  made  avaUable  un- 
less they  are  used  as  appropriated  on  an  an- 
nual basis. 

We  bring  these  facts  to  your  attention  in 
order  to  emphasize  that  in  West  Virginia 
there  Is  an  enormous  investment  on  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  levels  in  tbe  watershed 
program.  If  this  program  is  stopped  then 
this  Investment  wiU  l>e  definitely  impaired 
because  the  history  of  watershed  projects 
throughout  the  State  is  that  a  project  can  be 
brought  to  fruition  only  when  the  time  it 
ripe.  If  this  opportune  moment  is  lost  it 
often  Is  lost  forever.  Also,  once  momentum 
and  progress  is  loet  by  stoppage  nearly  aU 
c(xnmunl.ties  have  fotmd  it  difficult  to  get 
the  project  going  again. 

We,  therefore,  lurge  you  to  do  everything 
possible  to  prevent  this  hindrance  to  tbe 
watershed  program  in  West  Virginia. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  BxTTT  H.  BAKn, 
Chairman,  Weat  Virginia  Senate  Agri- 
culture    Committee. 

JoHK  H.  Bowuxra, 
Vice   Chairman.    Weat    Virginia    Senate 
Agriculture  Committee. 

State  or  West  VxaciNU,  House  or 
Dexxoates,  West  VntonnA  Ixo- 
xslatcee. 
Charleaton,  W.  Va.,  September  12, 1968. 
Hon.  Robert  G.  Btrd, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  SsNAToa  Btkd:  We  are  disturbed  by 
the  recent  directive  from  tbe  Bureau  of  tbe 
Budget  to  the  Administrator  of  the  SoU  Con- 
servation Service.  This  directive  placed  on 
the  Sou  Conservation  Service  severe  restric- 
tions upon  both  expenditures  and  personnel 
for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 

Ova  first  concern  in  regard  of  tbe  pro- 
visions of  this  directive  la  for  the  small  up- 
stream watershed  program  which.  If  the  di- 
rective Is  aUowed  to  stand,  wm  be  forced 
to  an  abrupt  halt.  Our  second  concern  is 
for  the  reduction  m  man  hours  for  penon- 
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nel  in  tbe  existing  offices  throughout  the 
State  of  West  Virginia.  These  programs  are 
weU  esUbllshed  and  in  many  instances  ad- 
vanced to  the  place  where  completed  projects 
are  in  sight. 

We  believe  the  watershed  program  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  successful  pro- 
grams which  the  federal  government  has 
made  available  to  West  Virginia.  As  a  result 
of  the  participation  m  watershed  projects 
many  conomunltles  have  achieved  benefits 
which  Include  fiood  prevention,  water  sup- 
plies, recreational  facilities,  improved  public 
health,  industrial  expansions  and  a  favorable 
Impact  on  the  economy.  However,  community 
participation  under  the  watershed  law  (Pi. 
566)  has  been  difficult  and  often  has  strained 
to  the  limit  the  resources  possessed  by  many 
ccmmunltles. 

Tbe  State  Legislature  all  along  has  recog- 
nized tbe  value  of  the  watershed  program 
m  West  Virginia.  It  has  also  been  aware 
of  the  difficulties  many  communities  have 
experienced  In  taking  advantage  of  tbe  pro- 
gram under  P.L.  566.  The  Legislature,  there- 
fore, for  a  number  of  years  has  given  financial 
assistance,  through  the  State  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Committee,  to  communities  in  order  to 
encourage  and  stimulate  community  involve- 
ments in  watershed  developments. 

In  addition  to  state  participation  in  this 
program,  counties  and  municipalities  are 
making  money  available  to  local  watershed 
authorities  for  securing  easements,  rights-of- 
way  and  other  local  costs.  This  ranges  from 
$193,700  annually  in  Kanawha  County  to 
$500  per  year  from  the  town  of  Moorefleld.  It 
will  be  next  to  impossible  to  keep  these 
monies  If  the  program,  federally,  becomes  in- 
active or  ceases.  In  Kanawha  County,  these 
monies  will  not  be  made  available  unless 
they  are  used  as  appropriated  on  an  annual 
basis. 

I  bring  these  facts  to  your  attention  In 
order  to  emphasize  that  In  West  Virginia 
there  Is  an  enormous  investment  on  federal, 
state  and  local  levels  In  the  watershed  pro- 
gram. If  this  program  is  stopped  then  this 
Investment  will  be  definitely  impaired  be- 
cause the  history  of  watershed  projects 
throughout  the  state  Is  that  a  project  can 
be  brought  to  fruition  only  when  the  time  is 
ripe.  If  this  opporttme  moment  is  lost  it 
often  is  lost  forever.  Also,  once  momenttim 
and  progress  is  loet  by  stoppage  nearly  aU 
communities  have  found  it  difficult  to  get 
the  project  going  again. 

We.  therefore,  urge  you  to  do  everything 
possible  to  prevent  this  hindrance  to  the 
watershed  program  In  West  Virginia. 

This  letter  has  been  endorsed  by  tbe  en- 
tire Committee  on  Agrlculttu-e  and  Natural 
Resources. 

Very  truly  yotirs, 

Tou  EOCAt, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Natural  Beaoureea. 

Tom    Hawse. 
Vice  Chairman,  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Natural  Reaourcea. 

State  or  West  VIbcikia, 
DxpAETiCEirr  or  AcRicDi.TTTax, 
Charleston,  W.  Va..  Septeml>er  12, 1988. 
Hon.  RoBBtT  C.  Btkd, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Waahtngton,  D.C. 

Dbae  Sematok  Btbo:  I  woiUd  like  to  add  my 
f  uU  endorsement  to  tbe  thought  and  actions 
as  contamed  in  tbe  attached.  The  Agricul- 
ture Committee  in  tbe  Senate  is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  cuts  Va  moneys  for  water- 
shed and  flood  protection  and  the  effect  it 
wlU  have  on  local  participation,  state,  county 
and  municipal. 

Anything  you  might  do  to  help  this  situa- 
tion wUl  be  spprecUted. 
sincerely  yours. 

Oca  R.  DoTnn.Aas, 
Chairman.     State     Soil     Conservation 
Commtttee, 


RxsoLtrnoN  on  the  Spending  LncrrATtoNS 
Imposed  bt  PtrsLic  Law  90-S64,  tkb  Tax 

SUKCHAKGB   EXPEMSrrTTEE   ACT 

Whereas:  the  threatened  loss  of  the  Edison 
Hollow  Dam  to  supply  Bluefield  with  an  ade- 
quate water  supply  Is  no  small  thing  as  we 
look  to  the  future  growth  of  Mercer  County, 
and 

Whereas:  the  site  Is  the  last  one  in  the 
county  where  a  sizeable  water  storage  struc- 
ture can  be  built,  and 

Whereas:  if  it  is  lost,  the  future  of  build- 
ing a  surface  water  storage  facility  coiUd 
well  be  prohibitive,  and 

Whereas:  It  Is  hard  to  argue  against  econ- 
omy in  govermnent.  but  in  this  case  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  it  is  a  false  economy,  and 

Whereas :  the  federal  govenunent  Is  spend- 
ing billions  on  some  projects  that  will  never 
show  the  results  tbat  the  Sc^  Conservation 
Service  can  document,  and 

Whereas:  in  the  reservoir  case  the  federal 
funds  would  only  be  a  very  few  penmes  in 
comparison  to  some  of  the  other  federal  pro- 
grams, many  not  be  nearly  as  valuable  as  tbe 
dam.  and 

Be  It  resolved:  with  the  project  advanced 
as  far  as  it  is.  we  hope  that  Congress  in  aU 
its  wisdom  will  allow  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  work  to  continue  for  the  benefit  of 
thousands  of  persons.  A  slash  in  its  money 
could  only  lead  to  delays  in  construction  of 
faciUties  that  are  not  only  critical  to  tbe 
present,  but  also  to  the  future,  and 

Therefore  be  it  resolved:  that  after  in- 
tolllgently  weighing  all  the  facts,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Green  Valley — 
Oledwood,  of  tbe  West  Virginia  EHstrict  at 
Kiw&nls  International,  dedicated  to  volunteer 
community  service,  must  make  known  our 
belief  that  it  is  essential  to  the  future  growth 
of  Mercer  County  and  Southern  West  Virgima 
that  tbe  Edison  Hollow  Dam  be  built  as 
planned,  and  we  urge  Congress  to: 

1.  Exempt  tbe  Soil  Conservation  Service 
from  personnel  ceilings  and  spending  limita- 
tions impoeed  by  Public  Law  90-364.  Treat 
the  soil  and  water  conservation  program  of 
America  tbe  same  vray  the  Congress  treated 
the  Post  Office  Department  by  exempting 
them  from  celUngs  and  limitations. 

2.  Re-authorize  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice to  spend  tbe  money  already  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 

RespectfuUy  submitted: 

Cabi.  Caltee. 
President,  Kiu)anis  Club  of  Green  Valleg- 
Glenwood. 
(Unanimously  approved  by  tbe  Board  of 
Directors  and  Membership  of  tbe  Kiwanis 
Club    of   Green   Valley-Glenwood,   Tuesday, 
September  17,  1968,  at  8:25  pjn.,  meeting  at 
tbe  Mercn-  County  Health  Center  in  Green 
Valley,  Bluefield,  West  Virginia.) 


West  Alexandeb.  Pa., 

September  10, 1968. 
Hon.  Robebt  C.  Btbo, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Btkd:  As  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  Northern  Pan- 
handle Soil  Conservation  District.  I  am  vitally 
interested  in  tlie  budget  of  the  SoU  Con-  ' 
servation  Service.  I  understand  that  USDA 
will  be  asked  to  reduce  %  billion  dollars  in 
spending  and  tbat  most  of  this  cut  wUl  come 
from  the  soU  and  water  conservation  pro- 
gram. 

As  a  resident  of  Oliio  County  and  as  a 
member  of  tbe  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the 
Northern  Panhandle  SoU  Conservation  Dis- 
trict which  sponsored  the  Wheeling  Creek 
Watershed  Project.  I  am  very  concerned 
about  tbe  effect  this  cut  wlU  bave  on  the 
watershed  project.  I  have  learned  tbat  It  wlU 
mean  prohibiting  the  letting  of  any  new  con- 
tracts in  the  upstream  watershed  program. 

Otiio  County  has  already  collected  almost 
one  nolUion  dollars  in  levy  funds  for  tbe 
Ohio  County  peoples  share  of  tbe  Wheeling 
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of  the  project.  Tb< 
laed  tbat  constru 
year  on  tbe  first 


other,  everything 
are   advised   that 


new  contract*  can 
that    the    Federa: 
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CrMk  Watershed  i  nd  Flood  Pnrantlon  ProJ- 
Mt,  baaed  on  tb<  i  understanding  that  the 
ftderal  Oovermn<  nt  would  share  the  cost 
residents  have  been  prom- 
ttlon  will  start  this  fiscal 
dam.  I  attended  the  first 
Wheeling  Creek  \  'atershed  meeting  In  1850 
when  this  project  iras  Inaugurated.  After  ten 
years  of  overcom  ng  one  hurdle  after  an- 
Is  set  to  go  and  then  we 
the  Federal   Oovernment 


cannot  keep  Ita  i  art  of  the  contract.  II  no 


be  let,  I  guess  this  means 

.„ Oovernment    cannot    be 

trusted  to  live  up  m  Its  part  of  the  watershed 
plan  agreement,  "tb*  lack  of  funds  will  be  a 
bad  refiectlon  on  the  Ohio  County  Commis- 
sioners, the  Nortiern  Panhandle  Soil  Con- 
servation District  and  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment. 

In  the  ten  yean  that  I  have  served  on  the 
Board  of  Supervla  >rs.  I  have  seen  all  Federal 
agricultural  agenc  les  serving  the  county  close 
their  offices  In  thi  county  because  ol  lack  of 
funds.  The  servlo  which  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  give  i  the  landowner  through 
technical  assUtan  ;e  Is  a  lasting  thing.  Uke- 
wise,  the  watershc  1  protection  and  flood  pre- 
jenefits  many  people  and 
^   of  millions  of  dollars  tn 

^ , ^ „_8,  valuable  soil,  and  life,  on 

Which  no  moneta  y  value  can  be  placed. 

I  am  sure  you  n  ill  agree  that  It  Is  desirable 
to  provide  Soil  ( lonservatlon  sasi stance  to 
landowners  at  thi  present  rate  and  to  con- 
tinue the  watershf  d  protection  and  Bood  pre- 
vention program.  ;  urge  you  to  conuct  your 
fellow  Senators  an  1  urge  them  to  exempt  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  from  personnel 
ceilings  and  spend  ing  limitations  Imposed  by 
Public  Law  90-36^ .  Treat  the  soil  and  water 
conservation  prog  am  of  America  the  same 
way  the  Congress  treated  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment— exemp  them  from  ceilings  and 
limitations  I 

I  request  that  y  >u  use  all  your  Influence  to 

get  Congress  to  re  authorize  the  Soil  Conser- 

gpend  the  money  already 

Congress    for    fiscal    year 


ventlon-  -program 
result*  Hn   saving! 
property  damages 


vatlon  Service  to 
appropriated  by 
1969. 

Very  truly 


^ours, 


V 


ard 


PRiNcrroi 
Princeton . 
Senator  Robekt  B 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C 

DCAS  Sbnatob 
that    directives 
have  their  origin 
Tax  Surcharge 
directives  call  for 
In  the  De(>artmedt 
I  understand  that 
ductlon  Is  to  be 
servatlon  Service, 
reduction  will  res<)lt 
field  offices,  will 
construction  contr)M;ts 
will  prevent  the  le 
for  flood  prevention 
Basin,  and  will  re  lult 
trained  profession  ,1 
a  devastating     ~ 
Conservation 
trlct  Supervisors 

I  fully  realize 
project  and  that 
be  In  some  other 
It  Is  my  contentlo  t 
servatlon  are 
State,  and  a  rediifetlon 
not  a  reduction  of 
tlon  of  muscle,  bo  le 

Having  been  Invplved 
for  over  ten  years 
fits    which    can 
through  water 
It  Incredible  that 
ties  are  to  be  crlpiled 


efT<  ct 
.  Servl  Be 


HVGH  Ball. 


MXMOBIAI.  HOSPtTAI., 

Va..  September  9. 1968. 
ao. 


BjraD:  I  am  appalled  to  learn 

I  lave    been    Issued,    which 

in  Public  Law  90-364,  the 

Expenditure  Act.  which 

BL  reduction  of  $750,000,000 

of  Agriculture  spending. 

a  major  portion  of  this  re- 

ijassed  on  to  the  Soil  Con- 

^md  I  also  understand  this 

In  closing  several  8.C.S. 

prohibit  the  letting  of  new 

under  Public  Law  666. 

ting  of  any  new  contracts 

m  the  Potomac  River 

in  tbe  loss  of  highly 

people.  It  also  will  have 

on  the  morale  of  Soil 

personnel  as  well  as  Dls- 


tt  it 


every  person  has  his  pet 
le  feels  reductions  should 
srea  of  activity.  However, 
that  soil  and  water  con- 
to  the  economy  of  our 
In  these  activities  is 
fat — Instead,  It  Is  a  reduc- 
and  other  vital  tissue. 
In  watershed  projects 
snd  having  seen  the  bene- 
accrue    to    a    community 
development,  I  find 
S.C.S.  and  District  actlvl- 
to  the  extent  that  the 


rei  ource 


proposed  reductions  will  cause.  I.  therefore, 
urge  the  Congress  to  do  everything  possible  to 
prohibit  the  proposed  restrictions  on  Soil 
Conservation  Service  spending  and  to  re- 
authorize the  S.C.S.  to  spend  the  money 
which  tbe  Congress  had  already  appropriated 
for  F.T.  69. 

Sincerely, 

Damixl  Halm.  M.D. 

NoaTmaw  Pawhavblb  Son.  Coif- 
SKBVATIOIf  DmmicT, 
MoundsvUU,  W.  Va..  September  12.  IH». 
Hon.  RoBKST  C.  Btbd. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sknatos  Btbo:  The  purpose  at  this 
correspondence  is  to  ask  you  to  do  every- 
thing you  possibly  can  to  re-authorise  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  to  spend  the  money 
already  appropriated  by  Congress  for  Fiscal 
Tear  1960. 

SUtlsttcs  win  prove  that  the  8oU  Con- 
servation Service  Is  one  of  the  most  effl- 
olently  operated  agencies  In  the  Federal 
Oovernxnent.  We  have  been  advised  that  the 
only  way  a  reduction  in  spending  can  be 
accomplished  la  by  reducing  personnel,  which 
will  result  In  reduction  of  services  to  soil 
and  water  conservation  districts  and  district 
oooperators,  and  by  not  letting  any  new  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  of  dams  In  the 
upstream  watershed  program. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  two  of  the  S.C.S. 
offices  In  our  district  have  been  closed  and 
the  personnel  transferred  elsewhere.  This  at 
a  time  when  we  have  the  most  district  co- 
operators.  There  are  now  two  S.C.S.  offlces 
servicing  four  counties.  We  have  two  water- 
shed protection  and  flood  prevention  proj- 
ects tn  the  operation  stage,  which  indicates 
that  the  local  people  have  guaranteed  their 
share  of  the  money.  Now,  the  Federal  Oov- 
ertunent  will  not  be  able  to  f  timlsh  its  share 
If  the  nSOA  Is  reduced  %  billion  dollars  In 
sf>endlng. 

We  urge  you  to  contact  your  fellow  Sen- 
ators and  urge  them  to  exempt  the  Soil  -Con- 
servation Service  from  personnel  ceilings  and 
expenditure  limitations. 
Very  truly  yours, 

HughBsu., 
Shixlos   Mathzw. 
Obobcx   Mn.i.rxaw. 
HtrBKBT  L.  Mason. 
BirsL  AiXKN, 
Ralph  Wilson, 
WnxiAM    FwtaxT.L. 
ilfembers  of  the  Board  of  Supervlaora. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  add  my  support  to  the  amendment 
which  would  exempt  from  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968  all 
programs  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice of  the  DeiMurtment  of  Agriculture  in 
carrying  out  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion, watershed  planning,  watershed 
protection,  including  river  basin  surveys 
and  investigations  and  works  of  im- 
provement, flood  prevention.  Great 
Plains  conservation  program,  resource 
conservation  and  development,  and  re- 
lated loan  authority  available  in  the  di- 
rect loan  account  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  are  vital 
to  the  economy  of  North  Dakota,  and  of 
the  entire  Nation.  Many  local  contrac- 
tors and  equipment  and  farm  supply 
dealers  are  geared  to  application  of  con- 
servation work,  construction  of  water- 
shed works  of  improvement  and  re- 
source development  measures.  Disrup- 
tion of  this  flow  of  business  will  create 
financial  hardship  for  many  of  these 
people.  Many  small  rural  communities 
find  Uie  income  generated  by  conserva- 


tion work  to  be  a  significant  factor  in 
their  economy. 

As  a  result  of  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Contxol  Act,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Servlpie  has  had  to  suspend  the 
letting  of  contracts  of  any  kind.  The 
program  has  been  stopped  cold  and  will 
stay  stopped  for  all  of  fiscal  year  1969 
under  the  present  set  of  circumstances. 

The  suspension  of  contracting  was 
ordered  by  telegram  on  August  21. 
The  expenditure  limitation  on  flood  pre- 
vention, watershed  operations,  and  Great 
Plains  progrrams  necessitated  deferment 
of  actual  contracts  and  delaying  con- 
struction which  results  in  cash  outlay. 

In  watershed,  flood  prevention,  and 
resource  conservation  and  development 
work,  local  sponsors  have  obtained  ease- 
ments and  rights-of-way,  and  have 
raised  funds  for  cost-sharing  construc- 
tion and  for  operation  and  maintenance 
of  completed  measures.  In  many  cases, 
the  local  commitment  precedes  the  Fed- 
eral commitment  by  a  year  or  more.  This 
has  been  found  to  be  essential  for  ef- 
ficient operations  of  these  programs. 

Under  existing  restriction,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  is  unable  to  cany 
out  the  Federal  commitment.  It  is  para- 
doxical that  this  failure  will  cause  the 
costs  to  local  sponsors  to  increase.  Costs 
will  increase  as  loans  are  involved  in 
many  cases,  funds  now  available  from 
local  governments  may  not  be  available 
when  needed  at  a  later  date,  and  to  re- 
interest  local  people,  contractors,  and 
others  in  this  work  will  involve  delays 
and  higher  prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  the  president  of  the  North  Dakota 
Association  of  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts, and  to  indicate  the  effect  that  the 
cut  in  this  program  would  have  on  the 
State  of  North  Dakota,  I  shall  quote  from 
the  letter: 

I  asked  otir  State  Conservationist.  Soli 
Conservation  Service,  Mr.  Charles  Ev.ins. 
what  effect  the  above  cuts  would  mean  to 
our  program  in  North  Dakota  and  was  told 
it  would  be  similar  as  that  which  would  take 
place  in  other  states,  namely: 

1.  will  prohibit  the  letting  of  any  new 
contracts  under  P.L.  566  Watershed  Pro- 
gram. 

2.  wUl  prohibit  the  letting  of  any  new  con- 
tracts for  soil  and  water  conservation  on 
whole  farms  and  ranches  under  the  Great 
Plains  Conservation  Program. 

3.  will  curtail  the  amount  of  assistance 
SCS  could  provide  to  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts. It  could  mean  15  to  20  people  would 
be  lost  in  North  E>akota.  At  the  present  time 
we  feel  they  are  understaffed  in  many  cases. 

4.  no  funds  would  be  available  to  hire  tem- 
porary help  during  the  busy  season. 

5.  It  would  mean  that  149  farmers,  who 
presently  have  Great  Plains  Contracts  pend- 
ing in  the  amount  of  $272,000.00.  could  not 
be  funded  because  the  money  Is  not  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  worthwhile 
program.  It  deals  with  our  future  and 
is  one  of  the  few  that  should  be  left  to 
operate  as  fully  as  possible. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  one  purpose. 
That  purpose  is  to  preserve  our  soil  and 
water  conservation  programs  which  have 
contributed  so  greatly  to  the  welfare  of 
rural  areas  over  the  past  many  years 
and  will  contribute  to  the  welfare  ol 
rural  areas  in  the  future. 
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So  I  commend  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  submitting  the  amendment, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Andrew 
Mork,  president  of  the  North  Dakota 
AssociaUon  of  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  ^     ,  ^^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NoKTH  Dakota  Association  of 

Soil  Conscbvation  Distbictb, 

Septemtter  9,  1968. 
Senator   Quentin   N.   Burdick, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Sbnatob  Bttbdick:  In  a  letter  from 
the  President  of  our  National  Association  of 
Soil  &  Water  Conservation  Districts,  Sam  S. 
Studebaker,  dated  September  3.  1968  we  note 
with  alarm  the  very  good  possibilities  of  ex- 
treme cute  being  made  In  the  SCS  funds  for 
the  fiscal  year  1969. 

Mr.  Studebaker  points  out  it  is  expected 
President  Johnson  will  ask  U.S.DA.  to  cut 
spending  by  STSO  million  and  also  employ 
1.335  fewer  people  than  were  employed  on 
June  30,  1968  In  order  to  accomplish  a  $6 
billion  reduction  In  federal  expenditures  and 
outlays  during  fiscal  year  1969. 

It  Is  our  understanding  SCS  would  be 
aslced  to  cut  personnel  by  nearly  1.000  man 
years  below  the  number  permitted  by  the 
1969  Appropriation  Act.  According  to  Mr. 
studebaker  this  is  645  less  than  the  positions 
proposed  In  the  Presidents'  budget  and  Is  625 
less  than  the  target  set  by  Congress  In  P.L. 
9-364. 

We  recognize  cuts  will  probably  need  to 
be  made  in  all  agencies  to  arrive  at  the  $6 
billion  reduction  In  expenditures.  It  does  ap- 
pear unrealistic  to  us  however  that  one 
agency  of  U.S.D.A.  (SCS)  should  absorb  47% 
of  the  man  power  cut  along  with  a  high  per 
cent  of  the  dollar  cut.  This  is  going  to  have, 
if  it  becomes  a  reality,  serious  effects  on  con- 
servation accomplishments. 

I  asked  our  State  ConBervatlonlst,  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  Mr.  Charles  Evans, 
what  effect  the  above  cuts  woxild  mean  to 
our  program  In  North  Dakota  and  was  told 
it  would  be  similar  as  that  which  would 
take  place  in  other  states,  namely: 

1.  Will  prohibit  the  letting  of  any  new  con- 
tracts under  P.L.  566  Watershed  Program. 

2.  Will  prohibit  the  letting  of  any  new  con- 
tracts for  soil  and  water  conservation  on 
whole  farms  and  ranches  under  the  Great 
Plains  Conservation  Program. 

3.  Will  curtail  the  amount  of  assistance 
SCS  could  provide  to  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts. It  could  mean  15  to  20  people  would 
be  lost  In  North  Dakota.  At  the  present  time 
we  feel  they  are  understaffed  in  many  cases. 

4.  No  funds  would  be  available  to  hire 
temporary  help  during  the  busy  season. 

5.  It  would  mean  that  149  farmers,  who 
presently  have  Great  Plains  Contracts  pend- 
ing m  the  amount  of  $272,000.00.  could  not 
be  funded  because  the  money  Is  not  avail- 
able. 

Our  Association  has  said  many  times  be- 
fore that  conservation  work  and  programs 
cannot  be  turned  off  and  on  if  we  expect 
to  get  the  Job  done.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what 
wlU  happen  if  the  target  figures  on  employ- 
ment for  SCS  become  a  reality.  Many  of  our 
programs  will  come  to  a  grinding  halt  In 
many  districts. 

Such  cuts  will  clearly  slow  down  conser- 
vation operations  and  default  long-stand- 
ing memorandxims  of  understanding  and 
other  commitments  by  the  U.S.D.A.  and  SCS 
to  our  local  Soil  Conservation  Districts  and 
state  subdivisions  of  government  by  deny- 
ing the  needed  SCS  technical  assistance.  It 
appears  to  our  Association  we  are  going  to 
have  to  make  up  otir  minds  U  we  want  con- 


servation programs  or  not.  We  feel  we  have 
had  a  good  strong  program  which  benefited 
not  only  the  fanner,  but  all  the  people. 

We  ask  you  to  do  your  best  In  preventing 
drastic  cut  to  the  SCS  funding  and  man- 
power needs. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Andrew  Mork. 

President. 


Mr  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  for  his 
comments.  He  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
work  in  helping  to  prepare  this  amend- 
ment and  also  in  preparing  a  bill  for 
future  introduction  in  the  event  that  the 
amendment  should  not  prevail  today.  I 
hope — and  I  am  sure  he  joins  with  me  in 
hoping — that  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted.  .    , 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remamder 

of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  much  time  do  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  IDelaware  has  10  minutes  re- 
maining. ,    „ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident! this  is  another  amendment  to  ex- 
empt a  particular  agency,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Willlams-Smathers  bUl  which  placed 
a  ceiling  on  expenditures,  requiring  a 
reduction  of  $6  billion  in  budgeted  out- 
lays, and  required  a  rollback  in  Federal 
employment. 

The  amount  involved  in  this  instance 
is  $231  million.  The  amendment  would 
allow  the  SoU  Conservation  Service,  to 
the  extent  they  are  over  their  budgeted 
amount,  to  spend  funds  without  regard 
to  the  reduction  required  by  the  Wil- 
liams-Smathers  bill. 

The  Senate  has  already  shot  the  bot- 
tom out  of  the  expenditure  controls  in 
the  previous  amendment  which  allowed 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  exceed  its  budget 
figures.  It  is  estimated  they  would  ex- 
ceed the  budget  figure  by  $1  billion  and 
it  could  be  several  billion  dollars. 

This  is  just  another  effort  similar  to 
those  that  we  have  had  here  for  the  last 
several  weeks,  since  Congress  passed  the 
tax  increase  and  expenditure  reduction 
measure  to  carry  out  the  same  pattern  of 
gradually  whittling  the  expenditure  ceil- 
ing away,  agency  by  agency. 

An  excellent  argument  can  be  made 
on  any  of  these  proposals  but  when  it  is 
all  added  up  Congress  is  backing  down 
from  its  pledge  to  the  American  people 
that  we  will  cut  expenditiures  by  $6 
bilUon. 

I  shall  oppose  the  amendment  and  I 
hope  it  is  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  if  this  pattern  is  followed  there 
is  no  question  that  this  amendment  will 
be  followed  by  another  amendment  either 
today  or  tomorrow  until   the   agencies 
dovmtown  have  all  gotten  themselves 
eliminated  from  this  expendittire  con- 
trol. Even  without  this  amendment  the 
Department    or    the    Director    of    the 
Budget  has  full  discretionary  authority 


to  reassign  expenditure  cuts  and  make 
the  necessary  allocations  in  areas  which 
would  least  disrupt  public  service. 

What  we  are  getting,  though,  is  a 
threat  by  the  executive  departments  that 
if  their  agencies  are  not  exempted  they 
will  cut  and  curtail  the  most  popular 
service  being  administered. 

There  was  printed  in  the  Record  today 
a  long  list  of  popular  programs  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  listed  that 
are  going  to  be  cut  if  they  do  not  get  the 
exemption,  so  that,  in  effect,  the  Depart- 
ment would  not  be  obligated  to  take  any 
part  of  the  reduction. 

Significantly  there  was  not  included 
any  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's 
travel  expenses  for  the  junket  he  took, 
along  with  a  group  of  his  friends,  at  tax- 
payers' expense,  to  the  Near  East.  The 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  planning  a  junket  to  a  hos- 
pital in  Germany  next  week,  and  I  am 
sure  with  a  long  stopover  in  Paris,  at  the 
expense  of  taxpayers.  They  do  not  say 
they  will  control  any  of  the  junketing, 
but  that  they  are  going  to  cut  back  the 
most  essential  services  they  can  render  to 
the  people.  ..^  .^. 

I  am  getting  impatient  with  this  prac- 
tice. The  American  people  were  promised 
by  the  administration  and  the  Congress 
that  we  would  hola  tight  on  this  $6  bil- 
lion cut  at  the  time  we  passed  the  tax 
increase. 

Mr.  President.  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. As  I  said  before,  this  long  list  of 
services  that  the  Conunodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration has  insisted  they  would  have  to 
cut  or  curtail  is  just  another  indirect 
threat  to  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 

With  respect  to  the  amendment  now 
before  the  Senate,  it  would  exempt  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  from  cutting 
back  in  employment  as  far  as  the  Service 
is  concerned.  It  Is  rather  ironic  that  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  was  one  of  the 
services  listed  in  the  previous  amend- 
ment that  would  be  cut,  and  now  that  the 
previous  amendment  has  been  agreed  to. 
we  are  coming  back  to  take  care  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  as  far  as  em- 
ployees are  concerned. 

There  is  involved  the  same  pattern 
that  we  have  had  over  and  over  again. 
We  will  get  the  same  thing  In  days  to 
come,  as  long  as  we  have  at  the  head  of 
agencies  this  group  of  spendthrift  bu- 
reaucrats who  never  had  to  meet  a  pay- 
roll and  never  had  to  work  for  a  living. 
It  may  be  interesting  and  constructive 
if  after  November  some  of  them  have  to 
learn  how  the  American  taxpayers  have 
to  work  to  support  this  Government. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  amendment.  We  are 
gradually  proceeding  to  scuttle  the  pro- 
gram adopted  last  April  2. 

To  the  extent  one  fimction  of  Govern- 
ment is  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
the  April  2  measure,  there  is  imposed  an 
added  requirement  on  other  departments. 
It  is  very  vmwise  just  to  exempt  some 
fimctions  while  telling  the  administra- 
tion that  all  added  expenses  resulting 
from  the  exemption  of  departments  A,  B. 
C.  and  D  must  be  added  to  other  depart- 
ments. 
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I  wish  to  aak  t  >e  Senator  a  question. 
When  the  CominxUty  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Is  exempted  Is  there  not  thrown 
onto  other  depart  nents  the  necessity  of 
reducing  their  expenses  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  exaiptlon  granted  to  the 
Commodity  CredJ  i  Corporation? 

Mr.  WHiLIAME  of  Delaware.  No. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Welfare  Depart- 
ment will  sufTer  b  r  the  votes  cast  on  the 
Commodity  Cred  t  Corporation.  E^rery 
other  department  will  have  to  be  cut 
more. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  The 
manner  in  which  the  previous  amend- 
ment was  drafted,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  coul<  spend  $1  billion,  $2 
billion,  or  $3  bllllo  i  more  than  It  planned 
to  spend  under  tie  budget  and  it  would 
not  be  counted  agi  Jnst  tmy  other  depart- 
ment, except  tha .  the  taxpajrers  would 
have  to  put  up  ihe  other  money.  The 
Senate  has  shot  he  bottom  out  of  the 
$6  billion  reductlo:  i  in  expenditures.  That 
was  the j;>urpose  ol  It. 

1  say  .that  there  Is  no  reason  why  this 
Is  necessary.  The  department  has  com- 
plete discretion  It  make  these  cuts  In 
areas  that  will  lea  it  disrupt  public  serv- 
ice. Yet  they  coninue  to  threaten  the 
Congress  and  tlie  American  people  that 
if  we  do  not  ezen  pt  their  agency  some 
Important  pubUi  service  will  be 
disrupted. 

Mr.  'LAUSCHI.  The  discretionary 
power  of  malring  he  cuts  should  be  put 
in  the  Oovemmei  t  and  not  established 
on  the  floor  of  tb »  Senate. 

Mr.  wnXIAMS  9f  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  At  lie  time  we  passed  the 
$6  billion  mandaU  ry  expenditure  reduc- 
tion, not  a  single  ipproprlatlon  bill  had 
been  passed  for  ai  y  of  these  agencies.  It 
was  the  intent  of  Congress  at  that  time, 
the  Senate  and  tlie  House  working  to- 
gether, that  there  would  be  spelled  out 
where  these  cuts  would  be  made.  We 
have  not  done  It  I  ut  we  are  taking  the 
more  popular  pi)cedure  and  saying 
where  they  cannot  be  made  and  leaving 
to  the  President  tl  le  unpleasant  task  of 
making  the  cuts. 

As  far  as  spend  ng  Is  concerned,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  been 
completely  taken  }ut  of  the  hands  of 
Congress  and  the  President.  As  far  as 
spending  for  1969  s  concerned,  they  can 
shoot  right  throug  i  the  ceiling  as  far  as 
the  amendment  Is  concerned.  Other 
amendments  will  b ;  offered  and  when  we 
leave  here  and  g(  back  home  we  will 
have  to  tell  oonstlt  lents  that  there  is  no 
control  over  spend  ng.  That  control  has 
gone  down  the  dra:  n  as  a  result  of  votes 
here  on  the  floor  <f  the  Senate. 

I  reserve  the  ren  ainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Wei  It  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  1  nlnute  remaining,  in 
which  I  state  that  If  this  amendment  is 
not  adopted,  500  en  ployees  will  lose  their 
Jobs  in  the  Soil  Con  iervation  Service  and 
no  new  contracts  m  ty  be  initiated  in  any 
State  of  the  Union. 

Finally.  I  reltente  the  point  I  made 
earlier — to  wit.  tlat  the  modification 
offered  to  the  Loni  amendment  earUer 
by  the  Senator  fro:  n  Iowa  [Mr.  Mulkk] 
is  a  part  of  my  am  mdment,  so  that  any 
emplojrees  who  w>uld  otherwise  have 
their  Jobs  termlna  ed  as  a  result  of  the 


previously  eiuu;ted  budget  reduction,  will 
not  have  their  Jobs  terminated  here,  but 
such  losses  will  have  to  be  absorbed  in 
other  areas  of  the  executive  branch  if  my 
amendment  is  adopted. 

I  trust  that  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  As  I  imderstand 
from  the  Senator's  amendment,  the  over- 
all reduction  will  still  take  effect  and 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  will  re- 
main Intact  but  would  have  to  be  taken 
from  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  BYKD  of  West  Virginia.  Exactly. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
programs  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice are  very  important  to  rural  America. 
For  instance,  the  watershed  program 
protects  two  of  our  most  Important  nat- 
ural resources — soil  and  water. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  current 
spending  and  hiring  restrictions  placed 
on  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968,  construction  on  193 
watershed  projects  In  47  States  is  being 
held  up.  The  total  cost  of  these  projects 
is  $33  million.  Fifty-one  resource  conser- 
vation and  development  projects  in  40 
States  are  also  stalled. 

These  programs  are  Important  to  rural 
America  and  the  preservation  of  oiu:  Na- 
tion's soil  and  water  resources.  They  deal 
with  flood  control,  they  curb  water  pol- 
lution and  soil  erosion,  and  they  estab- 
lish recreation  areas. 

The  success  of  the  watershed  programs 
depend  on  a  high  degree  of  cooperation 
on  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels. 
Many  localities  have  already  set  aside 
funds  to  allow  them  to  carry  out  their 
shares  of  various  watershed  projects.  If 
the  Federal  Oovemment  cannot  put  up 
its  part  of  the  funds,  the  programs  will 
have  to  be  postponed  or  canceled,  de- 
spite all  the  planning  that  has  already 
gone  into  the  programs  at  the  local  level. 

This  will  not  only  mean  the  end  of 
many  worthwhile  projects  but  It  will  also 
make  many  local  governments  wary  of 
committing  their  energies  and  funds  to 
Joint  Federal-local  efforts  in  the  fut^lre. 
For  these  reasons  it  Is  Important  for  us 
to  exempt  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice from  the  spending  and  hiring  restric- 
tions of  Public  Law  90-364. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Al!  t':ne 
on  the  amendment  has  now  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Btrd]. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  (when  his  name 
was  called) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Raitdolph].  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea";  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would 
vote  "nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcaU  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[M:r.  aavBixifo]  and  the  Senator  from 


Georgia  [Mr.  Taucaook]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  BARTLrrr],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bath],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bibli],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Bfr.  Crurch],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clabk],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fdlbright],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hatdem], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
HoLLiNGsl,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  KnnnDT],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  LongI,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovxrn], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
calf],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MoNDALi],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MomoNKT],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montota],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskh],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Rmcorr], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
CRsl,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
YotnvG]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlxtt],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PoLBRiGHT],  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montota]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clask]. 
If  present  and  votliig,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
tow],  the  Senators  frwn  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits  and  Mr.  Ooodkll],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Soi- 
ator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mukdt], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smtth]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fak- 
mw]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickin- 
LooPKR]  is  absent  on  ofQdal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  KuchilI.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  PAwwDf]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  azmoimced — ^yeas  37, 
nays  29,  as  follows: 


[No.  296  Leg.] 

TKAS— 37 

Aiken 

HUl 

Morae 

AUoU 

Hnuka 

Moaa 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Nelaon 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Byrtt,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Ppouty 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Dodd 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

Magnuaon 

Tydlngs 

Blender 

Mansfield 

WUUams,  N  J. 

Kmn 

McClAllan 

Yarborough 

Fong 

McOee 

Toung,  N.  Dak. 

Oore 

Mclntyre 

Hartke 

MUler 
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Anderson 

OrlSn 

Percy 

Baker 

Hanaen 

Prozmlre 

Bennett 

Hart 

Rusa^ 

Bogga 

Hatfield 

Scott 

Brooke 

Holland 

Spong 

Case 

Lauaehe 

Stennls 

Cooper 

Morton 

Symington 

Curtis 

Murphy 

Tower 

Dlrkaen 

Pastore 

WUliams,  Del 

Eastland 

PeU 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING   A   LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— I 
Byrd  Of  Virginia,  against. 

NOT  VOTINO— 33 


Bartlett 

Harris 

Mondale 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Bible 

Hlckenlooper 

Montoya 

Carlson 

HoUlngs 

Mundt 

Church 

Javits 

Muskle 

aark 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Cotton 

Kuchtf 

Ribicoff 

FSnnln 

Long,  Mo 

Smathera 

Pulbrlght 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Ooodell 

McOovern 

Talmadge 

Oruenlng 

MetcaU 

Young,  Ohio 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dispense 
with  the  reading  of  it,  so  we  can  save 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  — .  (a)  Section  1903  (a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•"(a)  From  the  sums  appropriated  there- 
for, the  Secretary  (except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section)  shall  pay  to  each  State 
which  has  a  plan  approved  under  this  title, 
for  each  quarter,  beginning  with  the  quarter 
commencing  January  1,  1966 — 

"  '(1)  (A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal 
medical  assistance  percentage  (as  defined  in 
section  1905(b))  of  the  total  amount  ex- 
panded during  such  quarter  as  medical  as- 
sistance under  the  State  plan  for  individuals 
who  (1)  are  recipients  of  money  payments 
under  one  of  the  approved  State  plans  here- 
inafter referred  to  in  this  Rubparagraph,  (11) 
an  not  eligible  to  recelTe  money  payments 
imder  one  of  the  approved  State  plans  here- 
inafter referred  to  in  this  subparagraph,  but 
would  be  eligible  for  such  payments  if  they 
met  the  duration  of  residence  requirements 
imposed  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  such 
payments,  (111)  are  children  under  age  21 
who  are  not  but  would  be  (except  for  age  and 
school  attendance  requirements)  eligible  for 
aid  under  the  State  plan  of  such  State  ap- 
proved under  titles  I.  X,  XIV.  or  XVI,  or  part 
In  medical  institutions  and  are  not.  but 
would  be  (if  they  were  not  In  such  Institu- 
tions), eligible  to  receive  money  payments 
under  one  of  the  State  plans  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  paragraph  (including  ex- 
penditures for  premiums  under  part  B  of  title 
XVm.  for  Indlvlduala  who  are  recipients  of 
money  payments  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  tltlea  I.  X  XIV.  or  XVI,  or  part 
A  of  title  IV  and,  except  in  the  case  of  In- 
dividuals slxty-flve  years  of  age  or  older  who 
are  not  enrolled  under  part  B  of  title  XVm, 
other  Insurance  premiums  for  medical  or  any 
other  type  of  remedial  care  or  the  coat  there- 
of); plus 


"  '(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  square  of 
the  fraction  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Fed- 
eral me&ical  assistance  percentage  (as  de- 
fined In  section  1906(b))  of  the  tote! 
amount  expended  during  such  quarter  aa 
medical  assistance  under  the  State  plan  for 
Individuals  who  are  not  described  In  clause 
(1).  (11),  (Ul),  or  (Iv)  of  subparagraph  (A); 
plus 

"'(2)  an  amount  equal  to  75  per  centum 
of  so  much  of  the  sums  expended  during  such 
quarter  (as  found  necessary  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  State  plan)  as  are  attributable  to  com- 
pensation or  training  of  skilled  professional 
medical  personnel,  and  staff  directly  sup- 
porting such  personnel  of  the  State  agency  or 
any  other  public  agency;  plus 

"'(3)  an  amount  eqiial  to  SO  per  centum  of 
the  remainder  of  the  amounts  expended  dur- 
ing such  quarter  as  found  necessary  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  admin- 
istration of  the  State  plan.' 

"(b)  Section  1903(f)  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•"(f)  (1)  Payments  under  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  made 
with  respect  to  any  expenditures  for  any 
calendar  quarter  for  medical  assistance  in  any 
State  for  individuals  whose  income  exceeds 
the  amount  determined.  In  accordance  with 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to  be 
equivalent  to  150  percent  of  the  average 
amoun:;  which  was  paid,  in  the  form  of  money 
payments  under  the  plan  of  such  State  ap- 
proved under  title  I  or  XVI  (as  the  case 
may  be)  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  pre- 
ceding such  quarter,  to  a  family  of  the  same 
size  without  any  Income  or  resources.  The 
total  amount  paid  aa  so  determined,  if  it  is 
not  a  multiple  of  $100  or  such  other  amount 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  may  be 
rounded  by  the  next  multiple  of  $100  or  such 
other  amount,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"'(2)  In  computing  an  Individual's  (or 
family's)  income  for  purposes  of  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  there  shall  be  excluded  any 
costs  (whether  in  the  form  of  Insurance  pre- 
miums or  otherwise)  Incurred  by  him  (or 
the  family)  for  medical  care  or  any  other  type 
of  remedial  care  recognized  under  State  law.' 

"(c)  Section  1903(e)  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act  Is  hereby  repealed. 

"(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tlona  (a)  and  (b)  sbaU  apply  with  respect  to 
calendar  quarters  beginning  after  June  30, 
1968." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  get  a  1 -hour's  limitation  on  the 
pending  amendment,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  srleld. 

Mr.  MTTiTiKR.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  nature  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  The  Eunend- 
ment  does  almost  precisely  what  the 
Senate  did  with  regard  to  medicaid  last 
year  when  we  passed  the  social  security 
bill.  In  conference,  we  accepted  the 
House  version  of  medicaid  limitations. 
In  large  part  by  virtue  of  doing  so,  the 
Federal  expense  is  $700  million  more  than 
was  estimated  at  the  time  of  the 
conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  no  objection  personally, 
but  let  us  withhold  the  request  for  Just 
a  few  moments. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  many  mo- 
ments? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  could  ex- 
plain the  amendment.  I  think  we  can 
get  an  agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  When  would  the 
Senator  be  able  to  let  the  Senate  know? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Shortly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  Director  of  the  Budget 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  It  Is  very  difficult  for 
Senators  back  here  to  hear  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  sometimes.  Is  it  the 
imderstanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  explain  the 
amendment  and  then  we  will  consider  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  President,  the  Director  of  the 
Budget,  Mr.  Zwick,  now  estimates  that 
the  mandatory  expenditures  for  public 
assistance,  particularly  with  regard  to 
medicaid,  will  be  $300  million  higher  than 
the  estimate  in  the  1969  budget,  which 
Itself  was  approximately  $400  million 
more  than  the  estimate  made  at  the  time 
of  the  social  security  bill. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  cutbacks  in  this 
amendment  have  nothing  to  do  with 
people  who  are  drawing  public  welfare 
payments — nothing  at  all.  It  has  to  do 
with  people  who  are  not  eligible  for  pub- 
lic welfare  pajrments — ^the  so-called 
medically  needy. 

An  important  reason  why  this  pro- 
gram is  costing  $300  million  more  than 
the  budget  estimate  is  that  when  Uie 
House  tried  to  limit  medicaid  by  re- 
stricting eligibility,  and  the  Senate  tried 
to  limit  it  by  saying  that  If  a  State 
wanted  to  put  more  people  on  the  pro- 
gram, then  let  the  State  pick  up  a  higher 
portion  of  the  expense.  In  conference  the 
House  prevailed.  Also,  apparently  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  given  the  States  the  utmost 
of  cooperation  in  showing  them  how  to 
make  eligible  for  medicaid  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  we  never  intended  to 
make  eligible  for  medicaid. 

For  example,  the  Statft^of  Dlinois  has 
run  in  all  sorts  of  special  items  of  need 
which  can  raise  the  eligibility  levels. 
There  are  40  different  types  of  special 
needs — that  can  be  recognized  which  can 
affect  eligibility  under  this  program,  in- 
cluding corrective  shoes,  restaurant 
meals,  and  so  on.  That  State  is  not  the 
only  one  doing  it,  with  the  result  that 
we  are  making  all  sorts  of  people  eligible 
for  medicaid  whom  we  never  intended  to 
make  eligible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  one-half  hour  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  minority  leader  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  this  is  a  matter  that  af- 
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fects  a  few  SUtes  very  substanthOly.  K 
the  majority  lead*  r  would  be  Indulgent. 
I  would  like  to  ha  re  a  little  better  sense 
of  what  It  is  going  to  do  In  my  SUte,  for 
example. 

Mr.  MANSPIEID.  I  thought  the  re- 
quest had  been  cle  ured. 

Mr.  LONG  of  L  fulalana.  £to  In  view  of 
the  cost  of  the  pi  ogram  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  midc  le-income  people  were 
being  made  ellglbl  s  as  medical  indigents, 
we  voted  to  say  th  at.  if  a  SUte  wants  to 
do  that,  "Go  ahea  i,  but  you  are  going  to 
have  to  put  up  a  higher  percentage  of 
State  money  to  do  t." 

We  do  not  object  at  all  to  providing 
medicaid  to  peot  ie  on  public  welfare, 
those  who  we  fln( ,  to  be  really  In  need. 
But  with  regard  t  o  a  wealthy  State,  in- 
stead of  putting  IP  50  percent  for  the 
so-called  medically  needy— we  would 
square  that,  and  jmly  give  them  60  per- 
cent of  60  percent  or  25  percent  Federal 
funds,  against  7!  percent  State  funds. 
This  Is  what  the  Senate  voted  to  do  last 
yepir.  Id  States  lik  j  Louisiana,  where  they 
have  been  gettla ;  75  percent  matching 
funds,  we  would  { ive  them  75  percent  of 
75  percent,  which  would  be  about  58  per- 
cent, and  they  co«  Id  put  up  44  percent  of 
the  money. 

This  amendment  affects  the  program 
where  the  State  s  oes  beyond  the  welfare 
rolls,  to  provide  nedicaid  to  those  who 
are  not  eUgible  far  public  welfare,  and 
we  simply  say  t<i  the  States,  "In  that 
area,  we  are  not  i  oing  to  be  as  generous 
as  in  the  other  8  reas." 

This  amendmez  t  has  been  looked  over 
by  Mr.  Robert  W  jrers,  Social  Security's 
chief  actuary,  wlo  says  it  would  effect 
a  saving  of  $500  million  during  fiscal 
1969.  So.  rather  t  han  make  the  admin- 
istration cut  sowi  other  program,  take 
something  out  o:  Agriculture,  Housing 
and  Urban  Devel  )pment,  or  some  other 
program,  let  us  J  ist  put  this  genie  back 
inside  the  bottle,  where  it  belongs,  and 
agree  to  the  sarie  Senate  amendment 
we  agreed  to  last  time.  My  guess  is  that 
this  time  the  Ho  ise  of  Representatives 
will  realize  the  wisdom  of  what  we  did, 
and  accept  the  S  mate  amendment,  and 
save  cutting  $50n  million  out  of  some 
essential  progran . 

In  other  words  here  Is  an  area  where 
we  can  save  $500 1  ailllon  by  Senators  vot- 
ing to  do  what  they  voted  to  do  last 
year.  Here  is  an  area  where  HEW  has 
even  assisted  the  states  in  getting  around 
the  intent  of  Coi  igress  by  showing  peo- 
ple how  to  qualfy  for  assistance  that 
Congress  never  li  itended  they  get. 

We  simply  say  that  every  State  would 
share  more  exteisively  in  this  program 
insofar  as  they  cc  ver  so-called  medically 
Indigent  people.  :n  my  judgment,  there 
is  plenty  of  mon;y.  under  this  amend- 
ment, to  take  car ;  of  those  whom  we  in- 
tended to  take  ca  re  of.  and,  if  the  States 
want  to  be  more  1  beral  than  we  intended 
to  be.  let  them  pi  it  up  a  higher  percent- 
age of  State  mon  sy  to  be  liberal  with. 


Mr.  MILXiER. 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of 
Mr.  MILLER 


Mr.  President,  will  the 


x>ulsiana.  I  yield. 

The  Senator's  amend- 
ment makes  a  go  }d  ^eal  of  sense  to  me.  I 
should  like  to  asl :  htm,  however,  whether 
or  not  there  ha\  e  been  hearings  on  this 


problem  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  this  year. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Not  to  my 
knowledge.  But  let  me  say  this:  When 
we  voted  for  this  amendment  last  year. 
Mr.  Wilbur  Cohen,  who  is  now  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  said 
he  thought  he  could  live  with  this 
amendment,  and  that  this  would  be  a 
good,  logical  way  to  hold  down  the  sky- 
rocketing expenses  of  this  program. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Was  that  in  testimony 
before  the  Finance  Committee? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  Is  what 
the  then  Under  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  said.  Since  that 
time,  I  understand  those  people  in  that 
Department  have  helped  show  States 
how  to  exceed  the  eligibility  limitations. 
Robert  Myers,  the  actuary,  who  I  believe 
is  in  the  gallery  right  now.  estimated  that 
that  tightening  and  less  manipulable 
provision  would  save  us  $500  million. 

Mr.  MILLER.  What  testimony  has 
there  been,  or  what  information  has  been 
received  from  other  agencies,  to  show 
how  this  matter  has  sort  of  got  out  of 
hand,  as  the  Senator  was  saying? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  EMrector 
of  the  Budget.  Mr.  Zwick.  tells  us  that 
right  now.  the  expense  of  this  program 
is  $300  million  over  their  estimate.  That 
is  the  Director  of  the  Budget  testifying, 
and  he  got  that  information  from  the 
Department. 

Furthermore,  the  Federal  share  of 
medicaid  is  $700  million  more  than  what 
they  told  us  it  would  be  in  December, 
when  we  discussed  this  in  conference  on 
the  social  security  bill.  That  is  getting 
pretty  badly  off  on  a  program  of  this 
size,  when  you  are  $700  million  off  from 
December  1967  to  September  1968. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
who  was  responsible  for  such  a  horrible 
underestimate?  Where  did  the  estimate 
come  from? 

Ml-.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  helped 
go  wrong  with  this  thing  is  that  certain 
States,  with  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
Department,  have  found  ways  to  get 
around  the  intent  of  Congress,  and  take 
advantage  of  all  this  liberal  Federal 
largesse,  where  the  Federal  Government 
pays  up  to  83  percent  of  the  money,  so 
that,  by  putting  up  as  little  as  17  per- 
cent State  money,  they  get  83  percent 
Federal  matching  funds.  Under  those 
circumstances,  they  could  hardly  afford 
not  to  put  the  money  out. 

On  that  kind  of  basis,  with  this  llbei-al 
matching,  the  States,  with  the  conniv- 
ance and  cooperation  of  the  Department, 
have  found  ways  to  make  all  kinds  of 
people  eligible  that  nobody  in  Congress 
ever  Intended  to  make  eligible.  That  Is 
what  the  problem  Is  in  good  part. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment is  not  agreed  to  and  does  not  be- 
come a  part  of  the  law,  do  I  understand 
that  the  $500  million  that  the  Senator 
estimates  would  be  saved  is  going  to  have 
to  come  out  of  funds  already  appropri- 
ated? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lousiana.  That  is  right. 
Already  appropriated  or  which  will  have 
to  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  MILLER.  And  if  it  comes  out  of 
funds  already  appropriated,  does  that 
mean  that  this  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
uncontrollable  item? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  is  an  un- 
controllable item. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So  that  means  the  $6 
billion  expenditure  reduction  is  impaired 
to  the  extent  of  $500  million  of  uncon- 
trollable expenditures,  which  certainly 
the  Senate  did  not  intend  to  be  made? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  we  do  not 

agree  to  this  amendment,  the  |6  billion 
reduction  becomes  a  reduction  of  at  least 
$6.3  billion,  and  the  extra  $300  milllion 
has  to  come  out  of  the  hides  of  people  for 
whom  Congress  voted  money,  in  order  to 
Blve  it  to  somebody  to  whom  Congress 
never  intended  to  give  the  money.  That 
is  what  it  amounts  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  must  say 
I  find  it  incredible  that  in  the  face  of  this 
$6  billion  expenditure  reduction  which 
Congress  has  legislated,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  going  to  be  impaired 
or  made  much  more  difficult  if  the  situa- 
tion is  permitted  to  continue,  one  of  the 
executive  departments  would  be  going 
out  encouraging  States  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  law  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause 
this  problem.  Is  that  what  the  Senator 
says  is  happening? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  suspect  at 
the  time  all  this  was  going  on.  it  did  not 
occur  to  those  people  down  there  in  the 
Department  that  Congress  was  going  to 
vote  that  Williams-Smathers  amend- 
ment into  law,  to  say  to  them,  "You  are 
going  to  have  to  cut  somebody  for  all 
these  many  exjiendltures  that  are  ex- 
ceeding your  estimates." 

But  there  it  is,  and  I  beheve  it  would 
be  much  better  to  do  what  the  Senate 
did  last  year,  and  put  this  money  under 
control,  than  take  the  money  away  from 
somebody  else  we  intended  to  vote  it  for. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  nothing  is  done  about 
the  matter,  does  the  Senator  suggest 
that  this  problem  is  going  to  become 
worse,  as  more  States  get  in  on  this  type 
of  expenditure  which  was  never  In- 
tended? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  Just  this  one  item 
has  already  exceeded  what  they  esti- 
mated In  December  by  $700  million,  and 
it  stands  to  reason  that  it  will  get  worse 
and  worse  between  -now  and  December, 
and  keep  on  getting  worse  tmtll  some- 
body changes  the  law  to  put  this  thing 
back  under  control. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  say,  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  certainly  makes  a  lot 
of  sense  to  me. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  This  is  what  the  Senate  voted 
to  do  when  we  voted  on  the  social  secu- 
rity bin  last  year. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  Impressed  by  the 
Senator's  statement  that  the  adminis- 
trator of  this  program  instructed  the 
States  as  to  how  to  increase  their  pay- 
ments. I  presume  they  did  that  by  chang- 
ing the  level  of  eligibility. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 
rect.     

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  present  law,  accord- 
ing to  the  Senator's  statement,  is  that 
they  may  grant  this  aid  to  people  whose 
incomes  are  133  percent  or  less  of  a 
State's  cash  payments  in  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children. 
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If  the  administrator  of  this  program 
can  Instruct  the  States  how  to  liberally 
determine  income  on  that  formula,  what 
will  prevent  it  from  happening  under  the 
new  formula  that  the  Senator  has  pro- 
posed, where  the  States  would  be  granted 
greater  latitude  in  determining  eligibil- 
ity for  medicaid,  and  people  with  in- 
comes up  to  150  percent  of  the  average 
old-age  assistance  payments  could  be 
qualified  for  medicaid? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  language  I  used  says,  "payments 
ordinarily  made."  And  it  says,  "average 
payments."  It  does  not  talk  about  the 
special  needs. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Both  of  them  Include 
the  word  "income." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  assimnie  that  what 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  done 
is  to  say  that  they  could  exclude  from 
income  certain  expenses. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  the  first 
place,  we  tie  it  down  more  closely,  be- 
cause we  talk  about  average  payments 
and  ordinary  payments,  so  that  they 
cannot  talk  about  special  needs.  Then,  in 
addition  to  that,  we  change  the  match- 
ing formula  so  that  if  a  State  has  $10 
or  $100  million  available  for  the  so-called 
medically  indigent.  Instead  of  matching 
the  $100  million  with  another  $100  mil- 
lion, we  will  match  that  $100  million  with 
$50  million. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Was  it  not  true  that 
when  the  two  formulas  were  before  the 
conferees,  the  Department  said  the 
House  version  was  more  stringent  and 
would  cost  less  Federal  money? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  They  now  tell  us  that  they  were 
dead  wrong.  Robert  Myers,  the  same  man 
who  gave  us  the  letter,  said: 

I  regret  to  tell  you  that  we  were  wrong. 
And  If  you  accept  the  amendment  here,  you 
will  save  $600  million. 

They  are  wrong  by  $700  million,  and 
we  will  save  $500  million  by  taking  the 
Senate  version. 

Robert  Myers  could  not  estimate  how 
people  could  get  aroimd  the  amendment. 
He  was  estimating  what  it  would  cost  if 
it  was  administered  the  way  it  was  in- 
tended. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Then  he  did  not  make 
any  mistake.  If  Mr.  Myers  was  estimating 
it  the  way  It  should  have  been  admin- 
istered, he  was  right  then,  and  he  is 
stUl  right. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  can  be  con- 
tended— Just  as  we  can  write  any  good 
statute — that  the  law  permits  them  to 
bring  all  of  these  special  needs  into  the 
picture. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Illinois  special  needs  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IlUNOIS — 3TAWDARD      FOE      ADDmONAL      NEEDS 

(Special  needs) 

1.  Restav.rant  meals. 

2.  Food  for  nvirae,  housekeeper,  or  home- 
maker. 

3.  Cod  liver  oil  and  vitamin  D  concen- 
trates. 

4.  Normal  pregnancy  diet. 


5.  Additional  food  allowance  and  employ- 
ment expenses. 

6.  Therapeutic  diet  aUowance. 

7.  Out-sized  clothmg  allowance. 

8.  L,ayette. 

9.  Emergency  clothing  need. 

10.  Corrective  shoes. 

11.  Special  needs  for  household  suppUe*. 

12.  Transportation  for:  Employment,  reg- 
ular school  attendance,  educational  and  vo- 
cational training,  travel  to  source  of  medical 
care,  travel  to  enable  recipient  to  take  legal 
action  m  non-support  or  paternity  cases. 

13.  Property  repair,  maintenance,  or  Im- 
provement. 

14.  Allowance  to  redeem  recipient's  home- 
stead property. 

15.  Moving  expenses. 

16.  Telephone. 

17.  Housekeeping. 

18.  Child  care. 

19.  Homemaklng  service. 

20.  L,aundry  expenses. 

21.  ElEsenttal  furnishings  for  home. 

22.  Repair  of  household  furnishings. 

23.  Payment  of  debts  for  household  fur- 
nishings. 

24.  Storage  of  furmture. 

25.  Expenses  for  education  for  regular 
school  attendance. 

26.  Summer  school  expenses. 

27.  School  supplies  and  fees. 

28.  Additional  allowance  for  junior  high 
and  high  school  students. 

29.  Education  beyond  high  school  for  chil- 
dren under  18. 

30.  EXlucatlon  and  vocational  training. 

31.  Unpaid  education  and  vocational  train- 
ing. 

32.  Employment  expenses. 

33.  Licensed  foster  family  day  care  pro- 
vided by  APDC  recipient  in  her  own  home: 
Employment  allowances  for  foster  mother, 
employment  allowances  for  recipient  who  Is 
a  helper  to  foster  mother  for  5  or  more  chil- 
dren. 

34.  Child  care — employment  or  vocational 
training:  Poster  Day  care  provided  by  APDC 
recipients. 

35.  Expenses  of  persons  assigned  to  com- 
munity work  projects. 

36.  Expenses  of  persons  receiving  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits. 

37.  Medical  expenses:  Travel  to  source  of 
medical  care,  travel  for  examination  to  de- 
termine Initial  or  continuing  ellglblUty, 
household  supplies,  laundry,  telephone. 

38.  Life  Insurance  premiums. 

39.  Funeral  and  bvirlal  expenses. 

40.  Poster  care  for  children:  Poster  family 
home,  child  care  Institutions. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  These  are  the 
kind  of  things  that  we  did  not  have  in 
mind.  However,  it  can  clearly  be  con- 
tended that  the  law  permits  them  to 
consider  the  special  needs  which  we  did 
not  have  in  mind  when  we  agreed  to  the 
lEmguage.  Of  course,  increased  costs  of 
health  care  have  also  contributed  to  the 
medicaid  Jumps. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  have  any  assurance  that  they 
caimot  do  it  again? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  have  two 
assurances.  We  talk  about  the  average, 
ordinary  payments.  So  they  cannot  really 
bring  in  the  special  needs.  However, 
that  is  not  where  the  big  savings  come. 
The  big  savings  come  because  we  change 
the  matching  formula.  Instead  of  mak- 
ing a  poor  State  put  up  70  percent  in 
matching  funds,  we  will  make  it  49  per- 
cent Federal  and  51  p>ercent  State 
money.  Instead  of  giving  a  wealthy 
State  50  percent,  we  will  give  them  25 
percent.  So,  we  will  save  a  great  deal  of 
money — almost  half  of  the  money  that 
is  being  put  in  to  the  programs  for  the 


so-called  medically  indigent  in  those 
States.  That  is  what  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provides. 

Robert  Myers  now,  in  looking  at  the 
facts,  when  he  gets  down  to  the  real  limi- 
tation as  to  how  much  States  can  take 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  and  how 
much  they  have  to  match  it  with,  says 
that  if  we  reduce  the  Federal  matching, 

we  will  save  a  vast  amount  of  money. 

The  Department  said  last  year  that 
they  could  live  with  this.  They  said  that 
they  could  accept  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  could  administer  it.  They 
thought  it  was  a  law  that  they  could 
support. 

The  House  language  was  agreed  to, 
but  we  found  that  the  House  provisions 
failed  to  control  expenses  as  intended. 
We  are  now  told  that  the  Senate  provi- 
sions would  have  controlled  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator. 
I  think  the  point  should  be  emphasized 
that  this  change,  as  compared  to  the 
House  change,  will  stop  these  States  from 
wanting  to  do  this,  because  they  will  not 
get  all  of  this  lagniappe  out  of  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  reduces  tlie 
incentive  for  the  State  to  try  to  keep 
boosting  coverage  up  and  up,  because  the 
Government  will  not  be  as  generous  as 
it  has  been  before. 

Mr.  MORTON.  And  there  will  be  a 
further  limitation  on  the  income. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  jrleld. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
correct  in  my  understanding  that  as  to 
all  persons  actually  on  welfare  and  re- 
ceiving cash  payments,  the  payments  on 
medicaid  could  in  no  sense  be  affected? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  would 
not  be  affected  in  any  respect  whatsoever 
if  the  people  are  on  welfare  and  drawing 
cash  assistance. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Not  even  as  to  the 
amount  they  receive  from  the  Federal 
Grovemment  as  compared  to  the  amount 
coming  from  the  State  government. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 

Is  correct.  We  are  talking  about  people 

who  do  not  qualify  for  welfare  payments. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 

the  effective  date? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  effective 
date  would  be  July  1, 1968. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  would  be  changine; 
the  matching  formula  retroactively.  I 
might  be  for  It.  I  think  I  am  for  repeal- 
ing the  program. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  measiu« 
would  be  in  conference.  The  reason  we 
picked  that  date  is  that  we  can  always 
move  it  up.  but  I  do  not  think  we  can 
move  it  back.  If  one  wants  to  try  to  move 
it  to  September  or  January,  he  can  do 
so. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  wanted  to 
discuss  the  matter  generally  on  the  Sen- 
ator's time  or  mine. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  certainly 
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mgnt  that  Congn  ss  should  haf«  an  In- 
telligent look  at  t  le  way  the  program  to 
being  admlntotere  1  and  the  extent,  if  it 
which  the  intent  of 
thwarted  or  misinter- 
preted in  the  maimer  in  which  Federal 
funds  are  being  a  pplled  to  things  which 
were  not  intendec . 

I  do  not  c<mse  it  for  a  mcnnent  that 
this  should  be  gtiten  at  by  a  further 
lessening  of  the  s  uure  to  States  like  my 
own  State  of  New  Jersey  and  many  other 
States. 

It  seems  to  me  t  tiat  the  way  thto  ought 
to  be  attacked  h  directly  and  not  by 
putting  a  furthe  burden  upon  States 
like  New  Jersey  ?hich  already  pay  the 
Federal  Ooverrunent  many  times  the 
cost  of  the  beniflts  it  receives  from 
Federal  programs  in  return. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Sehator  yield? 


that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  have  upon  the  Federal 
share  to  be  paid  on  the  cost  of  the  medi- 
care program  as  opposed  to  what  to  pay- 
able under  the  present  formula. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRo,  as  follows: 

TABLE  2.-fEDERAL  PERCENTAGE  OF  PAYMENTS  UNDER 
COMMITTEE  BILL 


Mr.  CASE.  I  yie  d. 


Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
could  not  do  anjrthlng 
this  measure.  They  do 
19  program  in  opera- 
not  passed  legislation 


Mr.  LONG  of 

dent,  New  Jersey 
but  beaeflt  from 
not  have  a  title 
tion.  They  have 
to  implement  it.  \ 

Mr.  CASE.  Tie  Senator  to  correct. 
However,  when  it  comes  into  extotence, 
they  will  be  cut  ii  i  benefits  from  50  per- 
cent to  25  percent. 

I  see  no  justification  for  putting  Into 
thto  program  whs  t  already  extots  in  too 
many  programs  L  i  the  welfare  field. 

Idr.  LONG  of  x)uisiana.  That  would 
not  affect  the  well  are. 

Mr.  CASE.  1  m  derstand  that.  But  we 
are  dam  weU  take  i  care  of  in  the  welfare 
field  by  standards  which  cHTerate  against 
New  Jersey,  which  to  trying  to  keep  peo- 
ple in  decency  as  )pposed  to  most  States 
where  the  benefit  i  are  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  am  tired  of  having  discrimination 
practiced  against  a  State  like  New  Jer- 
sey by  measures  which,  too  often,  have 
borne  the  name  of  the  Senatojc  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  L  >utolana.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  treats  Louisiana  and 
New  Jersey  exact  y  the  same.  Louisiana 
does  not  have  i  title  XIX  program. 
Neither  does  New  lersey. 

I  assume  that  he  Governors  and  the 
State  legislatures  thought  they  would  do 
better  to  spend  th  it  money  on  the  actual 
welfare  clients  rither  than  on  people 
who  have  enougl  income  so  that  they 
do  not  quidify  for  welfare  asstotance. 

Louisiana  has  ( ne  of  the  most  liberal 
welfare  programs  in  the  United  States. 
We  do  not  think  ve  should  go  into  med- 
icaid benefits  no^  r  for  people  who  could 
not  qualiftr  for  we  fare. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  New  Jersey 
to  working  on  a  si  atute  in  the  legislature 
at  thto  time,  an<j ,  unless  we  are  fooling 
people,  it  to  intended  that  the  whole 
country  should  h  ive  one.  It  to  up  to  the 
States  to  detemlne  whether  they  will 
have  it.  But  th^  will  have  it.  Thto  to  a 
valuable  adjunct  o  the  health  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  to  a  prog]  am  that  we  should  not 
shortchange  in  any  fashion.  We  should 
not  treat  it  as  w  ilfare.  Thto  to  a  matter 
apart  from  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  prii  ted  at  thto  point  in  the 
Ricoao  a  tabula  Ion  showing  the  effect 
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I  statutory  dollar  cailhig  applies  hi  this  jurisdictton. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  Alabama 
now  would  get  78.6  percent.  They  would 
be  reduced  to  61.78  percent. 

Louisiana  would  be  receiving  now,  if 
it  had  a  medicaid  program,  74.58  percent 
from  the  Federal  Government.  Its  share 
would  be  reduced  to  55.62  percent. 

New  Jersey  now,  under  the  present  law, 
gets  only  50  percent  of  its  medicaid  pro- 
grams— when  it  has  one — paid  for  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  thto  would  re- 
duce it  to  25  percent.  The  same  to  true 
of  a  dozen  or  more  States. 

Of  course,  I  recognize  that  thto  to  based 
upon  a  formula,  but  the  formula  operates 
Inequitably  where  it  operates.  It  should 
not  be  extended  to  thto  program,  which 
essentiaJ^  to  not  a  program  for  indigent 
people,  but  to  a  program  for  extending 
to  all  the  people  in  the  country  the  best 
kind  of  medical  care  thto  country  can 
provide. 


I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

The  States  which  are  treated  the  same 
way  as  New  Jersey — that  to,  where  the 
Federal  share  to  reduced  from  50  percent 
to  25  percent  under  thto  formula — are  as 
follows:  Connecticut,  Detoware,  Dtotrlct 
of  Columbia.  Hawaii,  niinoto.  Indiana 
from  53  to  28  percent,  Iowa  from  59  to 
35  percent,  Kansas  from  57  to  33  percent. 

Going  to  the  50-to-25  again:  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota from  58  to  34  percent,  Nevada  from 
50  to  25  percent.  New  Jersey  from  50  to 
25  percent.  New  York  from  50  to  25  per- 
cent, Ohio  from  52  to  27  percent,  Puerto 
Rico  stays  at  50  percent,  Rhode  Island 
from  52  to  27  percent,  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington from  50  to  25  percent.  Wyoming 
from  59  to  35  percent,  Wisconsin  from 
56  to  32  percent. 

Many  States  are  reduced,  and  I  do  not 
believe  thto  should  be  done.  As  a  f  luiiher 
reason  for  not  adopting  thto  amend- 
ment, it  should  not  be  put  to  the  Senate, 
without  any  report,  as  an  amendment  to 
a  bill  dealing  with  entirely  extraneous 
matters,  at  thto  time,  tote  in  our  con- 
sideration of  thto  bill.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
a  great  number  of  States  have  not  seen 
fit  to  extend  medicaid  to  cover  peoide  who 
are  not  eligible  for  cash  assistance.  Let 
me  read  the  names  of  some  of  the  States 
that  do  not  see  fit  to  extend  this  to 
cover  people   who   cannot  qualify  for 

The  State  of  Ohio  does  not  extend  a 
program  to  cover  those  people.  It  would 
not  affect  Ohio  one  way  or  another. 

It  would  not  affect  Indiana.  They  do 
not  see  fit  to  put  up  any  money  for  thto 
program.  Georgia  does  not  cover  them. 
Trf^^^^^^all«t  does  not  use  thto  program. 
Maine  does  not  use  thto  program.  Mto- 
souri  does  not  use  it.  Montana  does  not 
use  it.  Nevada  does  not  use  it.  New  Mex- 
ico does  not  use  it.  Hawaii  does  not  use 
it.  Oregon  does  not  use  it.  South  Caro- 
lina does  not  use  it.  South  Dakota  does 
not  use  it.  Texas  does  not  use  It.  VirgbaiA 
does  not  use  it.  Wyoming  does  not  use  it. 

But  with  regard  to  States  ^rtiich  do 
use  it,  they  have  found  ways  to  exceed 
what  we  intended,  to  nm  up  the  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  $700  million 
beyond  anything  anticipated  when  we 
enacted  the  provtoion.  They  can  stUl  run 
up  the  cost,  but  they  will  have  to  put 
up  more  money  of  their  own  in  order  to 
do  it.  That  to  what  we  Intended,  and 
that  to  what  the  Senate  voted. 

The  Senate  held  hearings  on  thto  mat- 
ter. We  did  it  last  year.  Last  November 
we  passed  a  bill  to  bring  thto  matter  un- 
der control,  and  it  passed  the  Senate  by 
a  large  majority.  Unfortimately,  in  con- 
ference we  yielded  to  the  House;  and  by 
yielding  to  the  House  language,  the  pro- 
gram is  now  $700  million  more  than  they 
said  it  would  cost. 

Here  is  a  way  we  can  bring  thto  matter 
back  under  control,  and  then  perhaps  we 
can  be  more  liberal  with  States  which 
want  to  provide  more  liberally  for  their 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand it— of  course,  I  should  like  to  be 
corrected  if  I  am  wrong— the  effect  of  the 
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amendment  would  be  retroactive  to  the 
first  of  thto  fiscal  year,  that  to,  July  1, 
1968.  Is  my  understanding  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator's 
understanding  to  correct.  If  that  particu- 
larly upsets  the  Senator,  we  can  move  the 
date  forward.  In  conference  we  cannot 
move  a  date  back.  It  can  be  moved  for- 
ward. We  gear  it  to  the  fiscal  year,  be- 
cause the  rest  of  the  dates  are  geared  to 

the  fiscal  year.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion to  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  On  thto 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gritenimg],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgto  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Baktlxtt],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bath],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Chtjhch],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from   Ai^ansas    [Mr.    Pulbright],    the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
HoLLiNGsl,    the   Senator   from   Massa- 
chusetts   [Mr.  KxHNBDY],   the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota   [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota   [Mr.  Mc- 
Govern],    the   Senator   from   Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator   from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  MoNDALE],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonroneyI,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginto  [Mr.  Randolph],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut    [Mr.   Ribi- 
coFTl,   and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathexsI  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  thto  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  to  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coFT].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton], the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNicK],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from  Calif or- 
nto  [Mr.  Kuchel].  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  SMrrn]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fan- 
nin] to  absent  because  of  illness  in  hto 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LOOPER]  to  absent  on  ofBctol  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] to  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  would  vote 
"nay." 

Also  if  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  thto  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin]  to  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits].  If  present 


and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  44, 
nays  25,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  President,  therefore  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  go  into 
executive  session. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
to  heard. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair) .  The  question  Is 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  to 
not  debatable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion to  not  debatable. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  debate  the  motion.  Can  the  Sen- 
ator tell  us  what  the  point  to? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  cannot  finish 
consideration  of  the  pending  bill  today, 
and  we  have  spent  several  days  on  it 

The  Senators  I  want  to  see  in  the 
Chamber  are  in  the  Chamber  at  thto 
time. 

Therefore,  I  move  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session.  [Putting  the 
question.] 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Long  of 
Loutoiana  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louistona.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  dtotinguished  majority 
leader  whether  he  contemplates  fintoh- 
ing  the  pending  bill  tonight  and  how 
late  he  proposes  that  the  Senate  remain 
in  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  the  Senate  to  give  the  leader- 
ship an  idea  as  to  how  many  more 
amendments  wiU  be  offered  thto  evening? 

•  Several  Senators  indicated  they  in- 
tend to  offer  amendments.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
count  one,  two,  three,  four. 

Mr  LONG  of  Loutoiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent if  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me 
briefly,  I  wtoh  to  state  that  about  three 
of  the  amendments  I  would  propose  to 
accept.  If  Senators  do  not  make  long 
speeches  in  favor  of  their  amendments, 
that  would  leave  about  lour  amendments 
to  vote  on.  Then,  hopefully,  we  might  get 
a  limitation  of  time  and  dispose  of  them 
quickly.  Most  of  them  deal  with  matters 
we  have  voted  on  before. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
appear  to  be  three  or  four  Senators  on 
thto  side  who  have  amendments  to  offer. 
Therefore,  it  appears,  in  view  of  the 
situation,  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
finish  the  bill  thto  evening. 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Abe 
Portas  to  be  Chief  JusUce  of  the  United 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
recognition. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quormn  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  make  a  very  brief  statement  with  re- 
spect to  the  xmexpected  delays  in  consid- 
eration of  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  bill. 

I  merely  wish  to  say  that  it  is  not  due 
to  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  pursue  thto 
matter.  We  had  hearings  on  thto  bill 
throughout  the  spring.  The  four  volumes 
I  hold  in  my  hand  are  of  testimony  taken 
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through  May  2  i  of  this  year.  The  com- 
mittee was  in  a  position  to  act  on  the  bill 
shortly  after  Ihe  completion  of  these 
hearings.  Howe/er,  due  to  the  legal  fic- 
tion that  the  :  louse  alone  can  initiate 
appropriation  hills,  we  were  compelled 
to  wait  until  I  fter  the  bill  passed  the 
other  body  on  £  eptember  12. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropri  itions  on  Friday  the  13th 
and  we  immediately  went  to  work  on  it 
on  the  following  Monday,  with  long  hear- 
ings. In  order  to  get  the  views  of  the 
Department  ani  1  others  interested  in  the 
bill  as  passed  iiy  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Thes ;  hearings  were  complete 
on  Wednesday  the  18th.  and  the  com- 
mittee reported  the  bill  on  Thursday  the 
19th. 

I  want  partic  Jlarly  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Seni.tor  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Young],  ;he  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Department  of 
Defense  appro:  >riations,  for  the  long 
Jhourp.he  put  Inl  in  the  effort  to  get  the 
J}iU  tajthe  floor  so  that  we  could  get  it 
passed  by  the  8*  nate  and  have  it  sent  to 
conference. 

Due  to  events  over  which  we  have  no 
control,  and  irhich  have  transpired 
within  recent  □  oments  here,  it  appears 
that  the  approi  riation  bill  will  have  to 
await  some  kind  of  termination  of  the 
nomination  ref(  rred  to  by  the  majority 
leader  for  the  a  jpointment  of  a  member 
to  the  Supreme  Court  to  serve  as  Chief 
Justice. 

Mr.  Presiden  .  I  regret  these  delays. 
It  is  confusing  t  >  an  organization  as  vast 
and  complex  &i  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, which  is  spending  over  $52  billion 
on  its  ordinary  expenditures  and  some 
$26  or  $27  billicn  on  the  military  activ- 
ities in  Vietnam  not  to  know  from  month 
to  month  what  their  actual  appropri- 
ations will  be.  This,  the  largest  of  all 
agencies  of  Government  with  regard  to 
public  spending,  has  been  compelled  to  go 
now,  from  monJi  to  month,  under  the 
authority  of  a  continuing  resolution. 

That  is  hard:  y  calculated  to  Instill  a 
high  degree  of  el  Sciency  or  morale  among 
the  civilian  and  military  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  President ,  I  merely  wish  to  make 
this  statement  1  >ecause  I  think  it  should 
be  stated  that  t  lere  has  been  no  derelic- 
tion on  the  pa  t  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  m  handling  the  bill.  As 
a  matter  of  fac  ,  we  passed  the  author- 
izing legislation  early  In  the  spring  and 
it  was  only  pass*  fd  late  in  the  summer  by 
the  other  body 

Mr.  President  it  points  up  the  fact 
that  there  muit  be  sometime,  some- 
where, a  concluBlon  to  the  Action  that 
only  the  House/ can  initiate  appropria- 
tion bills,  if  we  1  lope  to  have  any  sensible 
program  before  the  Congress. 

If  we  had  been  permitted  to  initiate 
the  appropriatit  n  bill— and  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  c<  nstltutional  inhibition 
against  it — in  llay  when  we  concluded 
the  hearings,  tils  bill  would  probably 
have  already  b^n  signed  Into  law  by 
the  President. 

But  the  fact  Ithat  the  Senate  is  com- 
pelled to  wait  1  pon  the  pleasure  of  the 
House  of  R^r  iflentatlves  on  all  these 
appropriation  b  Us  places  almost  an  un- 
conscionable bu  rden  upon  the  House  Ap- 


propriations Committee,  a  burden  we 
are  perfectly  willing  and  able  to  share. 

It  would  greatly  expedite  the  work  of 
Congress  and  enable  us  to  reach  a  day 
of  adjournment,  and  would  certamiy  add 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  operation  of  the 
Oovemment.  to  let  the  heads  of  each  of 
these  departments  know  what  they  can 
expect  in  the  way  of  appropriations  when 
the  fiscal  year  begins  instead  of  after  the 
flscal  year  has  been  in  progress  for  about 
3  months  imder  this  miserable,  contin- 
uing resolution  situation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  Just  like  to  say 
a  word,  that  I  agree  entirely  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

At  this  time.  I  wish  to  compliment  both 
him  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young  1  who  spent  so  much 
time  and  did,  in  my  opinion,  a  mag- 
nificent job  on  this  defense  appropriation 
bill. 

I  realize  that  it  is  not  very  appropriate 
for  a  member  of  the  minority  to  indicate 
how  the  affairs  of  the  Senate  will  be  run, 
but  I  would  hope  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  would  see  flt.  in  his  wis- 
dom— which  he  always  has — to  And  a 
way  so  that  we  can  dispose  of  this 
matter  of  defense  appropriations  and 
get  the  bill  to  conference  so  that  we  can 
resolve  the  many  problems  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  I  certainly 
appreciate  his  sentiments.  This  is  not  an 
unusual  occurrence.  This  is  becoming  an 
annual  happening.  It  has  happened  here 
from  year  to  year  and  there  is  no  telling 
how  much  waste  has  resulted  from  this 
system  of  handling  appropriation  bills. 

The  delays  which  have  occcrred  in 
these  departments  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  plan  anything.  They  do  not 
know  what  they  are  going  to  have. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  has  Just  had  to  say  and  also 
with  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  has  had  to 
say  regarding  the  efforts  of  both  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young] 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]. 

I  do  think  that  somethmg  should  be 
done  to  try  to  get  legislation  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  earlier  than  has  been  the 
case. 

In  certain  instances,  that  would  not 
apply  to  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriation because  your  committee,  sir. 
has  been  ready  and  waiting  and  eager  for 
months  to  tackle  its  responsibilities  both 
in  the  authorization  field  and  In  the  ap- 
propriation field. 

However,  for  some  reason  or  other,  we 
were  held  up,  and  the  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill  did  not  oome  to  this  Chamber 
until  well  after  the  second  of  the  two 
great  conventions  was  concluded  in 
Chicago. 


Thus.  I  hope  that  next  year  the  leader- 
ship will  be  able  to  do  something  to  try 
to  bring  about  a  rectification  of  this 
situation,  if  at  all  possible,  to  the  end 
that  the  Senate  can  function  better  as  an 
institution  in  carrying  out  its  responsl- 
bUities. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  that  it  is  not  alto- 
gether the  fault  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  No.  I  imderstand 
that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  some  people  wlio 
have  established  that  they  must  pass 
bills  first  would  listen  to  reason,  the  long 
delays  and  hiatuses  in  the  passage  of  ap- 
propriation bills  would  not  occur. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  no  further 
business  tonight,  but  I  want  to  say  that  if 
the  d'stinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  Griffin!  and  the  distinguistied 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary [Mr.  Eastland],  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
f  Mr.  Ervin  1  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thtr- 
mondI  had  not  been  present,  it  would 
have  been  my  intention  to  institute  a 
quoriim  call  before  making  my  motion,  in 
order  to  have  Senators  who  are  vitally 
interested  in  this  matter  present  on  the 
floor. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  10  AM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  n 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  this  evening,  it  stand  in  recess 
until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  imder 
the  order  previously  entered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered,  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cieric 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move,  under  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10 
o'clock  tolhorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to,  and 
the  Senate  will  be  in  recess  imtil  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  in  executive 
session. 

At  6  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.  the 
Senate,  in  executive  session,  recessed  un- 
til tomorrow,  Wednesday,  September  25, 
1968.  at  10  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Elxecutive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  24,  1968: 
UjS.  ArroBMXT 

IfOrton  I<.  Busman,  of  THcas,  to  b*  VS. 
attorney  for  tbe  southern  district  of  Tens 


for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Woodrow  B. 
8eala,  resigned. 

VjB.  M«— hm. 
J.  Paul  T^al,  Jr..  of  North  CaroUna.  to  be 
U.8.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Paul  D. 
Soesamon. 

DXPLOMATIC    AND   FOBXION    SlBVICS 

The  following-named  person,  now  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  3  and  a  secretary 
in  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  a  con- 
sular officer  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
Charles  C.  Carson,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. _ 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
of  class  3,  a  consular  officer,  and  a  secretory 
in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  Ameilca: 
Donald  C.  Leldel,  of  Wisconsin. 
For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficer of  class  4,  a  consular  officer,  and  a  secre- 
tory m  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 
Martin  C.  Forrester,  of  California. 
For  promotion  from  a  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficer of  class  6  to  class  5: 
Robert  W.  DuBose.  Jr.,  of  California, 
^r  promotion  from  a  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficer of  class  7  to  class  6  and  to  be  also 
a  consular  ofllcer  of   the  United  Stotes  of 
America: 
Harrell  Kennan  Fuller,  of  New  Mexico. 
For    promotion    from    a    Foreign    Service 
Information  officer  of  class  8  to  class  7: 
Miss  Caroline  V.  Melrs  of  New  York. 
For  appointment   as  Foreign  Service   offi- 
cers of  class  7,  consular  officers,  and  secre- 
taries In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Unit- 
ed Stotes  of  America: 
Ralph   Edwin  Bresler,  of  Ohio. 
Hugh  D.  Camitta.  of  New  Tork. 
LewU  I.  Cohen,  of  New  York. 
Michael  W.  Cotter,  of  Wisconsin. 
Kenneth  B.  Cubln,  of  Maryland. 
Richard  R.  La  Roche,  of  Rhode  Island. 
James  A.  S.  Leach,  of  Iowa. 
Jeffrey  A.  Manley,  of  Ohio. 
Daniel  H.  Simpson,  of  Ohio. 
John  Bruce  Wilkinson,  of  New  Jersey. 
For   appointment   as  Foreign   Service   In- 
formation officers  of  class  7.  consular  officers, 
and  secretaries  In  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  Stotes  of  America: 
Dennis  A.  Allred.  of  nilnoU. 
Stephen  M.  Chaplin,  of  Hawaii. 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Eubank,  of  Maryland. 
Richard  B.  Fltz,  of  California. 
John    Frankenstein    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 
John  P.  Harrod,  of  Ohio. 
Edward  W.  Holland,  Jr..  of  New  Jersey. 
David  H.  Lambert,  of  California. 
Frederick  E.  V.  LaSor,  of  California. 
Miss  Susan  E.  Lowe,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Miss  Marilyn  McAfee,  of  Pennsylvania. 
H.  James  Menard,  of  California. 
Robert  W.  Proctor,  of  New  Mexico. 
Christopher  W.  S.  Ross,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
Miss  Janet  E.  Ruben,  of  Pennsylvania. 
E.  David  Seal,  of  Missouri. 
Jonathan  L.  Silverman,  of  New  Jersey. 
Larry  R.  Taylor,  of  Washington. 
John   Scott   Williams,    of   Virginia. 
For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficer of  class  8,  a  consular  officer,  and  a  sec- 
retory In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
Stotes  of  America: 
Harlan  Y.  M.  Lee  of  Hawaii. 
For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  In- 
formation officers  of  class  8.  consular  officers, 
and  secretaries  In  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  Stotes  of  America: 

Raymond  D.  Anderson.  Jr.,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Miss  Jan  Carol  Berrls,  of  Michigan. 


Miss  Ruth  L.  Greensteln.  of  New  York. 
Jonathan  F.  Orser.  of  Ohio. 
Michael  Patrick  Phelan.  of  Michigan. 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer  to  be  a  con- 
sular officer  of  the  United  States  of  America : 
Peter  Rlngland,  of  Maryland. 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  con- 
sular officers  and  secretaries  In  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  Stotes  of  America: 

Walter  M.  BasUan.  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
Boyd  W.  Blshc^.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Herbert    E.    Burrows,    of    the    District    of 
Colvunbla. 

W.  Beverly  Carter,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Michael  K.  CUne.  of  VlrRlnla. 
Chester  T.  Davis.  Jr..  of  Rhode  Island. 
Lloyd  D.  DavU,  of  Illinois. 
James  B.  Delaney,  Jr..  of  Massachusetts. 
Charles  R.  Doscher.  of  California. 
James  R.  Echols,  of  Maryland. 
George  W.  French,  Jr..  of  North  Carolina. 
Paul  Garbler,  of  Florida. 
Harvey    H.    Glnsburg.   of   the   District   of 
Columbia. 

Robert  B.  Goodwin,  of  Massachusetts. 
Dean  P.  Hanson,  of  Florida. 
Forrest  R.  Hauck,  of  Virginia. 
Donald  R.  Heath,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
Kenneth  D.  Hull.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Robert  J.  Kelly,  of  Michigan. 

John  Donald  MUler.  of  Maryland 

WiUlam  N.  Morell,  Jr.,  of  Marylana. 

Daniel  R.  Nlesclur.  of  Virginia. 

John  D.  O'Shaughnessy.  of  New  York. 

Robert  E.  Peck,  of  Virginia. 

Leon  Picon,  of  Maryland. 

Lorenzo  B.  Sanchez,  of  Virginia. 

Christopher  L.  Sholes,  of  New  Jersey. 

David  R.  Smith,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  L.  Splnelll,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Calvin  L.  Thomas.  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

LeRoy  C.  Turner,  of  Maryland. 

Loren  T.  Walsh,  of  Oklahoma. 

Daniel  S.  Watson,  of  Illinois. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  sec- 
retaries In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America: 

Roger  Ernst,  of  Maryland. 

Rey  M.  Hill,  of  Maryland. 

Lloyd  Jonnes,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  M.  Schram,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Foreign  Service  staff  officers  to  be  consular 
officers  of  the  United  Stotes  of  America: 

Joseph  T.  Beaver,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 

W.  Berry  Carew,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  Henry  Cayer,  of  Massachusetts. 

Richard  F.  Crehan.  of  Rhode  Island. 

Eddie  Edwards,  of  Michigan. 

John  J.  Kenney,  of  California. 

Richard  J.  Marroquln,  of  Texas. 

Robert  B.  Peterson,  of  California. 

Robert  E.  Prosser,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  L.  Richardson,  of  Michigan. 

IiUss  SaUy  A.  Scales,  of  Oregon. 

Laddie  L.  Vails,  of  Texas. 

Warren  E.  Wills,  of  Massachusette. 

Bernard  J.  Woerz,  of  New  Jersey. 


In  the  Army 

The  following-named  person  for  reappoint- 
ment In  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  Stotes,  from  the  temporary 
disability  retired  list,  under  the  provisions  of 
tltte  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1211 : 
To  be  captain 

Rees.  Kenneth  R.,  059875. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  In 
the  grades  specified,  under  the  provisions  of 
Utle  10,  United  Stotes  Code,  sections  3283 
through  3294: 

To  be  captain 

Norton.  George  T..  094120. 


To  be  first  lieutenant 
Ploto.  Ronald  J..  OF104731. 

To  be  second   lieutenant 
Guy,  David  P..  OF11282S. 
_^The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular    Army  of  the  United 
Statet-ln  the  grades  specified,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283  through  3294  and  3311: 
To  be  captains 
Hansen.  Robert  E.,  05239630. 
Harris,  William  D..  05850080. 
Hleb.  Robert  E..  05541260. 
Hill.  James  L..  05312144. 
Jackson.  Stephen  M..  02320852. 
Johnson.  Richard  A..  05525535. 
Lozler,  Garv  O..  095066. 
Mapp,  Homer  S.,  05301993. 
MUler,  Joseph  B.,  05209910. 
Mulvenna,  John  W..  05405153. 
Sanders,  David  J.,  05314163. 
Shavers,  Victor  R..  06309697. 
Smith.  Guy  A..  Jr.,  05309798. 
Snead,  Robert  S.,  05404877. 
Spekhardt,  Michael  S..  04085380. 
Stendrldge.  Lanny,  06304169. 
White,  Earl  D.,  II,  06216293. 
Woodhurst,  Charles  L..  05306123. 
Zutter,  Donald  S.,  05509594. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Bailey,  Wllard  E..  05312375. 
Bouzlgard,  Ray  J.,  05426168. 
Ellis.  Merian  O.,  MN5709051. 
Forster.  William  H  ,  05309283. 
Freitag,  Merle,  06517373. 

Gensler,  Jav  D.,  02313451 

Giordano,  Frank  L..  02325474. 

Grless.  Lorna  L.,  N2326713. 

Gurley.  Marshall  E.,  Jr.,  MN5417306. 

Hartwell,  Gary  R.,  05223845. 

Hudson,  Robert  C,  05322409. 

Kazmierczak,  Eugene  S..  MN2320890. 

Larsen,  Daniel  M.,  053 16486. 

Lyles,  Robert  E.,  05402036. 

Mccarty.  Garland  E.,  05423481. 

Mcllroy,  Bartholomew,  05405928. 

McComas,  Wilson  H.,  06214779. 

McCurdy,  John  D.,  05315123. 

Nespeca.  John  A..  02331990. 

Otis.  Norman  K.,  05023260. 

Sclubba,  James  J.,  02332077. 

Seldemann,  Constonce,  L5322613. 

Shorb.  Stonley  R.,  05223810. 

Snyder,  Norman  E..  02332473. 

Steele,  Russell  W.,  05420977. 

Tramont.  Edmund  C,  05250992. 

Williams.  Charles  F.,  05336601. 

Zuelke,  David  H.,  MN2316007. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 

Garrison,  William  F.,  05342228. 

Laska.  Leo  M.  Jr..  05537182. 

Mavew,  Walter  L.,  05420625. 

Morton,  Curtis  R.,  05421533. 

Quinn,  Richard  L..  05425536. 

Requa,  William  V.  N.,  05250278. 

Ramirez,  Ann  L.,  N5520460. 

Robinson.  David  C.  05714293. 

Reis.  Jerold  M..  MN5521187. 

Sheldon.  Donald  J.,  05713681. 
The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  Stotes  Code,  sections  2106, 
3283.  3284.  3286.  3287.  3288.  and  3290: 
Adamczyk,  Fred  M.        Beson,  James  L. 
Bailey,  Edward  L.  Bolvln,  Robert  E. 

Baldenweck,  Brack,  Martin  R. 

Thomas  K.  Chambers,  Thomas  G., 

Balogh.  Joseph  K.  Jr.        „  ^     .  ,    -, 

Barefield.  Robert  L.        Coulter.  Robert  J.,  Jr. 
Bear.  Daniel  C.  Cox.  Marcus  A. 

Becker.  Jack  D.  Darden,  Jack  M..  Jr. 
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DbtU,  Ralph  J. 
Dean,  Robert  K. 
BdwaitU,  WUUam  C 
Foote,  Robert  D. 
OUee,  George  M. 
Oray,  Ijoula  O. 
Hall.  Craig  C. 
Huseman,  Dana  F. 
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Jamlaon,  Mare  A. 
Koleazar,  Tbomaa  R. 
Krueger,  Robert  J. 
Meeker,  John  R. 
Miller.  Charlaa.  Jr. 
Owen,  David  I. 
Parke,  Robert  O.,  Jr. 
Pateb,  Harry  J. 


Peres,  Kdward  L. 
PblUpotta.  WUllam  R. 
Rast,  Jotm  B. 
Scbuepbaoh.  John  W. 
Smith,  noyd  R. 
Smith,  Ronald  R. 
stone,  David  N. 
Stuebe,  Richard  R. 


Torre,  Joaeph  F.,  Jr. 
Tuell,  Henry  O..  m 
Walter*,  Douglas  F. 
Werta,  Douglaa  D. 
Wheeler,  Gregory  A. 
Wiley,  Kenneth  L. 
Win,  Robert  ■.,  Jr. 
Woods,  George,  Jr. 


September  2j^,  1968 

WITHDRAWAL 

Bzecutlve  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate,  September  24,  1968: 

The  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
February  6,  1368.  of  Henry  W.  Dicker  to  be 
postmaster  at  MlUbrook,  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 


HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES— rii««rfai^,  September  24,  1968 


The  House  met  kt  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  J.  CarroU^hadwick,  Pint  Baptist 
Church,  Center,  Tex.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer:  1 

Our  mo6t  graaous  Heavenly  Father, 
we  come  into  Thr  presence  this  day  to 
pray  Thy  blesslni  s  upon  us.  Orant  that 
we  shall  know:  "  rhls  Is  the  day  which 
the  Lord  hath  ma  de;  we  will  rejoice  and 
be  glad  in  It." 

We  acknowledg  i  our  need  of  Heaven's 
help  in  all  that  re  put  our  heart  and 
hfoid  t9J  that  w;  may  accomplish  in 
Tby  hgiy.name  on  y  that  which  will  bless 
all  mankind. 

Wilt  Thou  create  within  the  hearts 
of  men  and  natio  ds  those  finer  feelings 
and  nobler  thoug  its  in  building  a  more 
glorious  clvlllzatlc  n.  Make  Thy  will  and 
wisdom  known  ii.  this  hour.  May  Thy 
grace  guide:  Thy  love  lead;  Thy  spirit 
sustain.  We  praj  in  the  name  of  our 
loving,  living  Lorl.  Amen. 


THE  (JOURNAL 

The   Journal 
yesterday  was  re4d 
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Arrington,  one  of 
that  the  Senate 
ments  of  the  Hous^ 
of  the  following  tit 


S.   3751.   An   act 
Jefferson  Wlldameai, 
and  Mount  Hood 
State  of  Oregon; 

S.  3030.  An  act 
act   of   November 
develoinnent  by  the 
of  flah  protein  concentrate 

8.  3866.  An  act  to 
the  Commercial 
velopment  Act  of 


the   proceedings   of 
and  approved. 


the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Its  clerks,  annoimced 
Agrees  to  the  amend- 
to  bills  of  the  Senate 
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%>  designate  tbe   Mount 

Willamette,  Deachutes, 

national  Forests,  In  the 

tcj  antend  section  3  of  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior 
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NATIONAL 
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SYSTEM 


Mr.  TAYLOR  Submitted  a  conference 
report  and  staten)ent  on  the  bill  (S.  119) 
to  reserve  certain!  public  lands  for  a  na- 
tional wild  and  ssenlc  rivers  system,  to 
provide  a  procedu  'e  for  adding  additional 
public  lands  and  >ther  lands  to  the  sys- 
tem, and  for  othei  purposes. 


t 


APPOINTMENT  DF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  18366,  AM  SNDINQ  THE  VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCi  L-nON  ACT  OF  1963 


Mr.  ALBERT.  M^r 
imous  consent,  on 
man  from 
take  from  the 


Kentu<  ky 


.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 

behalf  of  the  gentle- 

[Mr.  Pkrkims],  to 

Speaker's  table  the  bill 


(HH.  18366)  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  requested  by  the 
Senate.  

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  inquire  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  wheth- 
er this  is  the  bill  which  has  the  provision 
in  the  Senate  version  which  would  take 
all  educational  programs  out  from  tm- 
der  the  limitations  that  have  been  set  by 
Congress  in  limiting  expenditures  by  a 
$6  billion  reduction,  by  $10  billion  in  new 
obligational  authority? 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  when 
H.R.  18366  was  under  consideration  in 
the  other  body,  section  201(a)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1967 — ^Public  Law  90- 
247 — was  amended  to  read  in  part  as 
follows: 

AVKOjiStLXtr  or  APPKopntATioNa 

Skc.  407.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  unless  expressly  in  limitation  of 
the  provision  of  this  title,  funds  appropriated 
In  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  any  of  the 
programs  to  which  this  title  Is  applicable 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  until 
the  end  of  such  fiscal  year. 

I  have  been  Informed  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
others  that  section  407  is  the  first  dollar 
breach  of  appropriated  funds  in  opera- 
tion of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968.  It  constitutes  a 
breach  since  it  provides  that  funds  ap- 
propriated in  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
any  related  education  programs  shall  re- 
main  available  for  obligation  until  the 
end  of  such  fiscal  year. 

Enactment  of  section  407  simply  means 
that  all  the  funds  that  are  appropriated 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education 
this  year  or,  for  that  matter,  any  fiscal 
year  cannot  be  withheld  from  obligation 
by  the  President. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  section  407  should  be  strick- 
en from  the  bill  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  House  conferees  will  stand  firm  in 
their  opposition  to  including  that  section 
in  the  final  version  of  the  bill.  Expendi- 
tures for  education  in  fiscal  1969  are 
budgeted  at  roughly  10  percent  of  ^e  so- 
called  controllable  expenditures;  thus, 
if  they  are  exempted  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968  it  is  unlikely  that  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  can  or  wHl 
live  up  to  their  commitment  to  cut  $6 
billion  from  the  level  of  planned  spend- 
ing in  fiscal  1969.  When  we  ad(q>ted  the 
Revenue  tuid  Expenditure  Control  Act 


we  not  only  raised  the  tax  liabilities  of 
almost  every  American  taxpayer  by  10 
percent,  we  also  promised  the  taxpayers 
that  either  the  Congress  or  the  adminis- 
tration would  reduce  Federal  spending 
by  $6  bUllon  In  fiscal  1969.  That  is  a 
commitment  that  cannot  be  escaped 
with  honor  and  integrity  and  L  for  one, 
wlU  do  all  in  my  power  to  insure  that  the 
commitment  to  reduce  spending  is  hon- 
ored to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law. 

Of  course,  some  exemptions  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  ceiling  on  per- 
sonnel that  was  included  in  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act,  but  that 
was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  tran- 
sitional period  required  to  implement 
the  personnel  provisions  placed  some 
departments  and  agencies  in  such  a  bind 
that  allegedly  they  could  not  adequately 
perform  the  responsibilities  placed  upon 
them.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  first 
attempt  that  has  been  made  in  the  Con- 
gress to  exempt  specific  appropriations 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  and  It  simply 
must  be  firmly  resisted  by  our  House 
conferees. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  not  able  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  may  repeat  to  the  gentle- 
man that  under  section  407  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  there  is  this  provision: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  unless  expressly  in  limitation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  funds  appropriated  in  any 
flscal  year  to  carry  out  any  of  the  programs  to 
which  this  title  Is  applicable  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  the  end  of  such 
fiscal  year. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  have  been  advised 
that  this  eliminates  all  educational  pro- 
grams from  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of 
Congress.  That  would  mean  somewhere 
around  10  percent  of  all  so-called  con- 
trollable civilian  items  would  be  taken 
out. 

I  should  line  to  have  someone  explain 
to  us  why  this  has  been  done  and  wheth- 
er the  conferees  would  agree  to  such  a 
provision.  It  seriously  affects  the  law 
which  was  passed. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  oarmot  answer  the 
gentleman.  The  request  only  relates  to 
the  matter  of  sending  the  vocational 
education  bill  to  conference.  What  the 
conferees  will  do  I  am  not  able  to  advise 
the  gentleman  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thought,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  the  conferees,  that  this  pro- 
vision is  in  the  bill,  which  will  seriously 
affect  the  efforts  we  are  making  to  strive 
for  eoon(»ny. 
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I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Mr.  P«R- 
Knre,  Mrs.  Grcsn  of  Oregon,  Messrs.  Pu- 
cSfSKi,  Braoemas.  William  D.  Ford. 
Muds,  Schkuxr,  Hawkihs,  Opbows.  Al- 
BntT,  Atres,  Qub.  Asbbrook.  Schxrls, 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  Dellenback, 
EsHLEiiAN,  and  Bell. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO  PILE 
REPORT  ON  S.  3769,  HIGHER  EDU- 
CA-nON 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  conferees  on  the 
bill  S.  3769  may  have  imtil  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report.  It  is  the  higher 
education  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  tell  us  if  the  conferees 
have  met,  if  they  have  reached  a  conclu- 
sion, and  if  the  report  is  in  fact  ready 
for  printing? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  not  able  to  tell  the 
gentleman  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  Under  those  circumstances, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  strongly  urge  that 
the  request  be  withheld  imtil  we  can 
determine  that;  otherwise  I  would  be 
constrained  to  object. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  request. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  14935, 
TO  REGULATE  MATT.TNO  OP  MAS- 
TER KEYS 

Mr.  DANIELS  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
14935)  to  amend  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  to  regulate  the  mailing  of  master 
keys  for  motor  vehicle  ignition  switches, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  PRIEDEli.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  16263.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  16176.  An  act  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer, conveyance,  lease,  and  improvement  of, 
and  construction  on,  certain  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  us  as  a  headquar- 
ters site  for  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  as  sites  for  governments  of  foreign 
countries,  and  fOT  other  purposes;  and 

Hit.  18786.  An  act  to  amend  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964 
for  Certain  Employees  and  for  other  pxxr- 
poses. 

SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEIAKEK  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  2751.  An  act  to  designate  the  Mount 
Jefferson  Wilderness,  Willamette,  Deschutes, 
and  Mount  Hood  National  Forests,  In  the 
State  of  Oregon; 

S.  3030.  An  act  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  November  2,  1966,  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  experimental  plants  authorized  for 
the  development  of  fish  protein  concentrate, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3866.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1964. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Kee  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) ,  for  September  30  and  October  1, 
1968,  on  accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Wolft  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  September  23  and  24.  on  ac- 
coimt of  a  religious  holiday. 

Mr.  TtTNNEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  official  business 
in  the  38th  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  California. 

Mr.  Tenzer  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Taylor)  ,  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on  ac- 
count of  observance  of  Jewish  holidays. 

Mr.  Rtan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Taylor)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Helstoski  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  MnnsH) ,  for  Monday,  September  23 
and  Tuesday,  September  24,  on  account 
of  ofllcial  business. 


cxiv- 
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report  relative  to  policy  revised  to  require 
airport  sponsors  to  use  funds  derived  from 
sales  of  donated  Federal  land  for  specmc 
airport  purposes.  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Transportation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  KKIKnTi^-.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  September  23, 
1968,  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  5910.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  certain  lands  in  triist  lor  the 
Pawnee  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma;  and 

H.R.  17022.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pvt. 
Willy  R.  Michallk,  RA15024409. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  pres^it. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  9  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  September  25,  1968,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  119.  An  act  to  reserve  certain  public  lands 
for  a  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system, 
to  provide  a  procedure  for  adding  additional 
public  lands  and  other  lands  to  tbe  system, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rcpt.  No.  1917). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DULSKI:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  14936.  An  act  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  regulate  the  mailing  of  mas- 
ter keys  for  motor  vehicle  Ignition  switches, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1918). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2227.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,   transmitting  a 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  19956.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1498 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  permit 
patent  holders  to  bring  civil  actions  In  dis- 
trict courts  against  Government  contractors 
who  infringe  patents  while  carrying  out 
Government  contracts;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 

H Jl.  19957.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Mercedlta 
O.  Rodriguez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON: 

H.R.   19958.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Anan 
Eldredge;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

HJl.  19959.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  LollU 
Hampton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  19960.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Adolfo 
Nicola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  19961.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Marls  Do 
Carmo  Plres;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  19962.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 
Salerno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  19963.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lydla 
Santarella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  19964.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrea 
Vltrano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 

H.R.  19965.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Stavrull* 
Stathopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
400.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Juan  Torres  Ortiz,  of  Maunabo,  PM.,  rela- 
tive to  legislation  to  provide  payment  of 
Federal  salaries  to  union  employees,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  LEC  fISLATIVE  ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS OF  pENATOR  PROUTY 


Hon.  EVERETT  MCKINLEY  DIRKSEN 


or 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF 
Tuesday, 


nuNOis 

THE  XTNITED  STATES 
September  24.  196S 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Au- 
gust Issue  of  the  ma  sazine  City  East  con- 
tains a  feature  arlcle  about  our  good 
friend,  the  dlstlngi  Ished  Junior  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

The  article  sets  forth  In  impressive 
fashion  Senator  Frouty's  accomplish- 
ments in  the  field  ol  education  and  train- 
ing, as  well  as  his  Important  contribu- 
tions   to    health    md    social    security 


legislation. 

I  am  sure  that 


Senators  Join  me  In 


congratulating  Senitor  Prouty  on  this 
rec^jgnitlgin  and  we  11 -deserved  tribute. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Exte  isions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  p  Inted  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

SSNATOXIA]     SPOTLIORT 

(By  Oeor  ;e  Douth) 

Wlnaton  Lewis  Pro'  ity  bas  made  bis  moat 
impressive  mark  In  ;he  field  ot  education 
and  training  young  Mnerica  to  take  a  UMful 
and  productive  place  in  society. 

Senator  Prouty  coinmented, 

"At  a  time  when  there  Is  a  massive  peril 
to  freedom,  we  must  move  ahead  with  dedi- 
cation and  without  d  elay  For  if.  aa  Jefferson 
said,  'A  nation  ezpe  :ta  to  be  Ignorant  and 
free.  In  a  state  of  civl  ilzatlon.  It  expects  what 
never  was  and  never  Will  be'  ". 

Because  that  declaration  Is  more  true  to- 


day than  It  was  15! 
member  of  the  Senate 
fare    Committee,    has 


years  ago,  Prouty,  a 
Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
rlsen   to   become    the 


ranking  minority  member  of  Its  two  sub- 
committees that  write  almost  all  education 
legislation  in  the  Sem  ite.  They  are  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  and  The  Employment 
and  Manpower  Subconmlttee. 

Speaking  of  Senatoi  Prouty's  work  In  this 
field,  the  Democratic  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Education  Subcon  mlttee.  Senator  Morse, 
said  the  two  most  1  nportant  bllla  in  the 
field  to  be  enacted  by  Congress — the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  And  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963— could  not  have 
been  enacted  "excepi  for  the  fine  and  very 


valuable  work  don« 
Vermont."  He  adde<i 
would  have  had  no 


by   the  Senator   from 
without  his  help  "we 
bill." 


BACK    BETWEEN     K0T70  .TION    AND    CATA8TBOPHB 

Now  there  are  4.4  aillllon  students  in  our 
institutions  of  highe '  learning.  By  1970.  the 
number  will  grow  to  '  million. 

Prouty  recognizes  t  Ae  great  need  for  bring- 
ing our  vocational  (ducation  programs  up 
to  date.  He  has  emphasized  that  too  many 
schools  are  preparing  too  many  students  for 
Jobs  that  are  becoml  ig  extinct  and  are  fall- 
ing to  prepare  then  for  the  new  Jobs  our 
economy  demands. 

In  the  Senator's  ow  i  words; 

"As  new  machine  i  and  new  production 
methods  are  develop  id  they  take  away  8,000 
Jobe  each  day.  In  IM  3  there  were  4  to  6  mil- 
lion unemployed  Ai  aerlcans :  at  the  same 
time  there  were  4  to  6  million  Job  openings. 
The  difference  Is  skill  i." 

The  Vocational  ti  ucation  Act  of  1963  co- 
authored  by  Proutyils  designed  to  maintain 
and  Improve  existing  programs  of  vocational 


education,  formulate  new  ones  and  provide 
part-time  emplosrment  for  youths  to  assist 
them  in  continuing  vocational  training  on  a 
full-time  basis. 

Prouty,  who  helped  to  draft  the  original 
Job-creating  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  was  the  flcst  man  in  Congress 
to  recognize  that  it  should  be  enlarged  upon 
to  aid  young  people  who  have  left  school 
and  who  seek  but  cannot  find  work. 

He  introduced  S.  1831,  which  was  designed 
to  institute  a  special  program  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
for  the  training  of  youths  16  years  or  older 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  employment  due 
to  inadequate  schooling  and  work  prepara- 
tions. Similar  legislation  was  enacted  into 
law. 

The  Health  Professions  Educational  As- 
sistance Act,  approved  with  the  aid  of  Prouty, 
has  done  much  to  counteract  the  physician 
shortage.  It  authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  construction  of  new  teaching  facilities 
for  the  training  of  medical,  dental,  and  other 
health  personnel. 

In  addition,  the  new  statute  established  a 
loan  prjgram  for  students  of  medicine, 
csteopathy  or  dentistry. 

Senator  Prouty  pointed  out  that  libraries, 
and  the  services  they  render  are  the  key  to 
the  continuing  self-education  process  that 
should  take  place  throughout  the  life  of 
every  American.  There  are  few  programs  in 
which  we  can  more  readily  observe  an  ex- 
cellent return  for  the  tax  dollars  spent. 

He  bas  supported  legislation  to  amend  the 
Library  Services  Act  of  1956  to  expand  its 
coverage  to  all  areas,  regardless  of  population, 
and  to  Include  a  provision  for  construction 
Of  public  library  buildings  on  a  matching 
basis. 

In  the  Senator's  Judgment  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding a  college  education  places  too  heavy  a 
burden  on  the  average  American  family,  he 
cosponsored  the  Rlblcoff  Amendment  to  the 
1964  tax  bill  which  provided  for  a  tax  credit 
on  the  first  $1,B00  of  coUege  expenses  for 
tuition,  fees,  books,  and  supplies. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  amendment,  par- 
ents of  a  student  spending  $1,600  a  year  on 
the  cost  of  higher  education  would  be  eligi- 
ble to  deduct  $325.00  from  their  Federal 
Income  tax  payable. 

The  Rlblcoff  amendment  was  defeated, 
after  strong  administration  pressure  46  to  48. 

Immediately  following  the  failure  of  the 
Rlblcoff  amendment.  Senator  Prouty  Intro- 
duced and  called  up  for  a  vote  to  his  pro- 
posal to  give  coUege  students  working  their 
way  through  college  some  tax  relief. 

The  Prouty  Amendment  would  have  per- 
mitted students  to  deduct  from  earned  in- 
come charges  for  tuition,  fees,  books,  and 
supplies. 

Regrettably,  the  amendment  was  defeated 
on  a  tie  vote  47-47. 

The  Vermont  Senator  has  also  recom- 
mended that  we  supplement  the  Manpower 
Act  by  giving  tax  credits  to  employers  who 
undertake  programs  of  training  for  their  em- 
ployees. This  way,  he  feels,  a  new  form  of 
government-employer  partnership  will  pay 
off  in  new  Jobs,  better  jobs,  and  a  more  se- 
cure future  for  young  men  and  women  who 
otherwise  face  a  dull  or  disintegrating  future. 

Prouty  commented, 

"It  has  been  wisely  observed  that  'hiunan 
history  becomes  more  and  more  a  race  l>e- 
tween  education  and  catastrophe'." 

THE   PBOXTTT    PAl<n.T    OP   NBWPOBT 

Winston  Lewis  Prouty  was  born  September 
1,  1906,  at  Newport,  Vermont.  He  received 
his  early  education  as  a  student  at  Borden- 
town  Military  Academy  and  later  attended 
Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pennsylvania. 


He  married  the  former  Miss  Prances  C. 
Hearle  (deceased  1960).  On  July  3,  1962,  he 
married  again  to  Miss  Jennette  Hall.  Senator 
Prouty  has   three  daughters. 

Though  Prouty  was  a  successful  business 
man,  he  chose  to  follow  In  the  footst^s  of 
his  uncle,  George  H.  Prouty,  who  was  the 
Republican  Governor  of  Vermont  from  1908- 
1910. 

Winston  Prouty's  public  career  started 
when  he  was  elncted  Mayor  of  Newport  in 
1938.  In  1941  he  was  elected  to  the  Vermont 
House  of  Representatives  and  was  reelected 
in  1946  and  again  in  '47,  winding  up  his 
tenure  in  that  office  as  speaker  of  the  House. 

From  1948  until  May  1950,  Prouty  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Vermont  State  Water  Con- 
servation Board,  widening  his  experience  and 
deepening  his  knowledge  of  the  problems  of 
his  state  and  Its  people. 

In  1952  he  moved  to  the  national  scene 
with  bis  election  to  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives.  He  served  as  a  member  of 
the  House  in  the  82nd  to  SSth  Congresses. 
During  his  tenure  in  the  House,  Prouty  was 
a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Veterans  Affairs. 

In  addition  to  his  service  in  municipal. 
State  and  Federal  government,  Prouty's  serv- 
ice has  been  world  wide  through  his  term  as 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Conmilsslon  for 
UNESCO. 

Prouty  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1958  and  promptly  achieved  a  po- 
sition unusual  for  a  new  member  of  the 
Senate.  His  legislation  experience  placed  him 
on  two  important  Senate  Committees — Com- 
merce and  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  The 
Senator  Is  also  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging. 

KOAD  TO   DICNrrT 

The  Senator  remarked, 

"The  older  people  of  this  country  want 
Congress  to  tell  them  by  deed — not  by  word- 
that  they  are  no  longer  the  forgotten 
Americans." 

For  80%  of  our  elder  citizens,  social  security 
is  the  principal  source  of  income.  Half  of 
them  have  less  than  $12.50  a  month  in  other 
income.  One-third  have  no  other  income  at 
all. 

Prouty  has  made  a  determined  effort  to 
provide  additional  social  security  benefits  to 
the  older  Americans  who  so  richly  deserve 
this  assistance. 

In  1965  the  Senator  introduced  legislation 
to  achieve  raising  the  minimum  benefits 
from  $40  a  month  to  $70  a  month  and  in- 
creased all  the  rest  of  the  benefits  through- 
out the  scale.  The  greatest  aid  from  his 
amendment  went  to  those  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  list — those  most  severely  enmeshed 
In  poverty. 

The  Senator  said: 

"The  social  security  program  ought  to  pro- 
vide security.  That  Is  the  thrust — and  the 
whole  thrust  of  my  argument.  If  Congress 
wishes  to  do  less  than  that  then  let  us  re- 
designate the  program  as  the  partial  security 
program — a  name  that  Is  more  In  accord  with 
the  facts." 

In  his  effort  to  clearly  establish  the  na- 
tional right  of  all  citizens  regardless  of  race, 
creed  or  color  to  public  accommodations, 
Prouty  Introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
civil  rights  legislation  of  1964. 

The  Senator  stated: 

"That  the  objectives  of  my  bill  are  legiti- 
mate and  soundly  based  on  the  Constitu- 
tional Powers  of  Congress  Itself  is  self-evi- 
dent. With  IStb  and  14th  Amendment  pro- 
tections Joined  together — equal  access  to  all 
the  public  accommodations  enumerated  In 
the  bill  becomes  a  vaUd  leglsUtlve  objective 
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and  Federal  enforcement  of  this  goal  is  clear- 
ly necessary  and  proper." 

In  Prouty's  judgment,  the  fundamental 
right  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
move  freely  and  easily  from  place  to  place 
is  a  right  older  than  the  constitution  itself, 

NXtrrBAUTT    AND    NEUTKALISM 

Prouty  has  called  on  the  administration 
to  end  foreign  aid  to  some  neutralist  na- 
tions. 

The  Senator  stated: 

"We  encourage  and.  even  reward,  nations 
whose  policies  woiUd  lead  us  into  the  valley 
of  our  own  \indoing." 

"We  often  act  as  If  we  were  engaged  In  a 
debate  with  the  Commtinlsts  in  a  sort  of 
Oxford  Union  where  the  uncommitted  or 
neutral  nations  act  as  moderators  and  award 
a  prize  after  hearing  all  arguments." 

According  to  Prouty,  neutrality  and  neu- 
tralism each  mean  different  things  in  dif- 
ferent places  and  at  different  times.  They 
can  even  mean  different  things  in  the  same 
place  and  at  approximately  the  same  time. 

Prouty  points  out  that  although  the  dic- 
tionaries frequently  define  neutralism  as  a 
synonym  for  neutrality  nothing  could  be 
more  harmful  than  to  confuse  the  two  as 
they  relate  to  the  present  world  situation. 

The  Senator  stated : 

"By  sponsoring  neutralist  tendencies  the 
Soviet  statesmen  hope  to: 

1.  Surround  the  U.S.S.R.  with  a  buffer  zone 
of  friendly,  or  at  least  uncommitted  nations; 

2.  Deny  the  U.S.  of  land  bordering  on  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  foreign  military  installations; 

3.  Weaken  any  Western  collective  security 
system  by  wooing  sway  from  it  as  many  can- 
didates for  membership  therein  as  possible; 

4.  Deprive  the  Western  powers  of  their 
sources  of  essential  raw  materials; 

5.  Aggravate  the  struggle  by  the  allied 
states  for  fast  dwindling  world  markets  by 
depriving  them  of  colonial  outlets  and  by 
expanding  them  in  the  newly  Independent 
areas. 

Prouty  says  that  from  time  to  tlnte  the 
Kremlin  expresses  the  view  that  war  Is  no 
longer  inevitable  so  long  as  the  so-called 
"Zone  of  Peace" — the  Soviet  empire  and 
the  friendly  neutralists — is  adequately 
strengthened. 

In  the  Senator's  Judgment,  this  has  been 
reflected  in  the  United  Nations  and  other 
organizations. 

Senator  Prouty  said, 

"Our  faUure  to  differentiate  between  types 
of  nonallgnment  will  put  a  premlimi  on  the 
most  radical  forms  of  neutralism  and  will 
counteract  the  dynamic  which  tends  to 
confine  the  radical  type  of  policy  to  a  small 
minority. 

Let  tis  talk  dollars  to  the  neutraUsts  only 
when  they  talk  sense  to  us!" 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES  SERIES  ON 
•THE  TWO  CHICAOOS"  DESERVES 
THE  PULITZER  PRIZE  FOR  JOUR- 
NALISM 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OP  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  24,  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times  has  prepared  a  six-part 
series  called  "The  Two  Chlcagos." 

The  series  tells  a  tale  of  two  cities — 
both  of  them  Chicago. 

The  Sun-Times  recalls  the  Kemer  re- 
port concluded  that  America  is  moving 
toward  two  societies. 

In  a  unique  publishing  venture,  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  decided  to  test  that 
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conclusion,  retaining  a  leading  survey 
organization  to  conduct  a  scientific  cross 
section  study  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  William  Braden,  who  is  writing 
the  six  articles,  and  the  editors  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  deserve  the  highest 
commendation  for  their  initiative  in 
bringing  this  series  to  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago. 

I  am  placing  this  series  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  so  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues and  all  of  those  who  follow  the 
Congressional  Record  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  study  this  extremely  signif- 
icant analysis  of  conditions  in  Chicago 
and  how  they  apply  to  the  Kemer  re- 
port. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times  series  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant work  of  journalism  we  have 
seen  this  year,  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
initiative,  the  enterprise,  and  above  all, 
the  revealing  information  developed  in 
this  series  places  the  Sun-Times  in  the 
forefront  as  a  contender  for  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  journalism  for  1968. 

The  Chicago  Sim-Times  has  charted  a 
new  high  for  initiative  in  American 
journalism  with  this  series. 

I  hope  that  every  single  employee  of 
the  Federal  Government  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  administering  the  various  pro- 
grams dealing  with  social  problems  in 
this  country  will  carefully  study  this  out- 
standing and  unique  series, 

I  believe  information  developed  in  this 
series  is  of  such  tremendous  significance 
that  it  may  alter  the  whole  course  of  our 
thinking  in  dealing  with  many  of  the 
social  problems  which  beset  our  Nation. 

While  I  congratulate  the  Sun-Times 
for  its  initiative,  I  cannot  help  but  ex- 
press a  regret  that  the  various  agencies 
of  government  themselves  have  not  de- 
veloped the  information  contained  in 
this  series  through  similar  means. 

I  believe  this  series  can  bring  about 
better  understanding  among  the  races  in 
America  than  any  other  effort  we  have 
witnessed  since  the  social  revolution  of 
the  1960's  began. 

More  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sim- 
Tlmes  series  gives  a  penetrating  insight 
into  attitudes  of  both  black  people  and 
white  people  which  for  the  first  time 
demonstrates  objectively  the  slow  but 
steady  progress  that  is  being  made  in 
our  Nation  in  the  entire  field  of  human 
relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  placing  in  the 
Record  the  first  three  articles  of  this 
impressive  series  and  will  place  the  other 
three  as  they  appear  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  I  hope  other  newspapers  through- 
out America  will  follow  the  Sim-Times 
example  and  do  similar  studies  in  their 
respective  areas.  The  three  articles 
follow: 

The  Two  Chicagos:  Black  ArniuuES,  Whtte 
A'riiiuuES 

(By  William  Braden) 

Beginning  with  this  article,  the  first  of 
six.  The  Sun-Times  this  week  will  tell  a 
tale  of  two  cities — both  of  them  called  Chi- 
cago. 

The  Kemer  Report  on  the  1967  urban 
riots  stated  as  its  main  conclusion:  "Our 
nation  Is  moving  toward  two  societies,  one 
black,  one  white — separate  and  tinequal." 

"niHt  controversial  statement  has  since 
been  argued  bikck  and  forth  In  angry  debates 
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which  too  often  have  generated  more  heat 
than  light. 

In  a  unique  publishing  venture.  The  Sun- 
Times  decided  to  test  the  Kerner  thesis  by 
exploring  the  attitudes  of  Chicago's  black 
and  white  citizens. 

The  Sun-Tlmcs  retained  Leo  J.  Shapiro  ft 
Associates  Inc.,  a  behavioral  sciences  con- 
sulting firm,  to  design  a  scientific  cross-sec- 
tion study  of  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area. 
Ouldestar  Inc.,  a  leading  independent  survey 
organization,  was  commissioned  to  conduct 
the  study. 

Blacks  and  whites  were  questioned  on  a 
broad  range  of  subjects.  For  once,  they  were 
not  asked  about  each  other;  also  they  were 
not  asked  to  express  opinions  on  abstract 
social  or  political  Issues.  Instead,  they  were 
asked  to  talk  about  the  more  Immediate 
problems  of  everyday  living — about  their 
Jobs  and  opportunities;  their  worries  and 
ambitions;  their  aspirations  for  children  and 
their  hopes  for  the  future. 

Most  of  the  questions  were  "open  ended." 
That  Is,  no  specific  answers  were  suggested. 
People  were  encouraged  to  talk  freely  about 
matters  that  directly  concerned  them — and 
their  replies  were  classified  later,  after  con- 
tent analysis. 

Blacks  were  interviewed  by  black  field 
workers  Ouldestar  has  specially  trained  for 
that  purpose.  Whites  were  interviewed  by 
white  field  workers.  And  the  results  were  fed 
into  a  computer  to  allow  comparison  by  race, 
age  and  sex. 

The  individuals  interviewed  were  heads  of 
households  and  their  spovises  and  ranged  In 
age  from  the  elderly  to  persons  In  their  late 
teens. 

Their  responses  are  provocative  and  some- 
times surprising.  While  no  sweeping  conclu- 
sions are  drawn.  The  Sun-Times  believes  that 
this  study  win  contribute  to  the  "new  un- 
derstanding" called  for  In  the  Kerner  Report, 

Fully  half  of  the  black  people  in  Chicago 
feel  that  they  are  better  off  today  than  they 
were  a  year  ago. 

More  than  half  of  them  expect  to  be  stUI 
Ijetter  off  a  year  from  now.  In  fact,  blacks 
here  are  more  optimistic  about  the  future 
than  whites  are. 

A  cross-section  of  blacks  and  whites  were 
asked:  Speaking  for  yotirself,  would  you  say 
that  your  family  is  better  off  or  worse  off  to- 
day than  at  this  time  last  year? 

[The  answers,  in  percentages] 

Blacks : 

Better SO 

Worse 13 

Same   34 

Don't  know 3 

Whites: 

Better 49 

Worse 9 

Same   41 

E>on't  know 0 

The  same  people  were  then  asked:  A  year 

from  now,  will  your  family  be  better  off  or 
worse  off  than  it  Is  today? 

BlaclES : 

Better —  58 

Worse 7 

Same   26 

Don't  know . 8 

Whites: 

Better    61 

Worse    - — 7 

Same   38 

Don't  know.. 4 

Younger  black  men  are  even  more  optlmla- 
tlc.  Of  the  black  males  under  45  years  of  age, 
59  per  cent  said  they  were  better  off  today — 
and  73  per  cent  said  they  would  be  still  better 
off  next  year.  Among  whites  In  the  same  age 
bracket,  53  per  cent  feel  they  are  better  off 
now — and  63  per  cent  expect  to  be  still  better 
off  next  year. 

Among  males  over  46,  black  and  whit* 
alike,  47  per  cent  think  they  are  better  off  to> 
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day.  But  the  older  b  acks  are  for  more  hope- 
f ul  about  the  futura  than  their  white  eoun 
terparts  are.  ] 

More  than  half  of  4he  older  bUok  men— 62 
per  cent — expect  to  Jbe  better  off  next  year. 
But  only  33  per  cent  of  the  older  white  men 
feel  that  way. 

None  of  this  of  cc  urse  Is  Intended  to  sug- 
gest that  black  pea;>le  In  Chicago  are  con- 
tent with  their  pr<  sent  situation — or  that 
they  are  satisfied  '^Ith  the  progress  being 
made. 

Take  the  case  of  i ,  as-year-old  black  man. 
a  carpenter. 

"My  problems  arc  my  people's  problems," 
he  said.  "And  everylyear  those  problems  get 
worse.  I  worry  about  people  who  are  locked 
up  In  Jail;  I  worry  i  bout  people  who  would 
like  to  have  a  chanc  i.  but  don't." 

Or  take  the  case  of  a  30-year-old  black 
woman  who  said  shu  expected  her  family  to 
be  better  off  next  yea  r. 

"That's  because  m  y  husband  plans  to  get 
a  second  Job,"  she  sal  I.  "So  this  automatically 
will  make  things  beti  er.  But  It's  a  shame  peo- 
ple can't  make  enoi  gh  on  one  Job  to  have 
some  of  things  they  irant.  They  have  to  have 
two  Jobs — especially  if  they're  black." 

Black,  .women  on  the  whole  are  less 
saBgulneJthan  black  men. 

Only  53  per  cent  c  f  the  black  women  here 
expect  to  be  better  off  next  year— «•  com- 
pared to  64  per  cent  >f  the  black  men. 

The  younger  blacl  woman,  in  addition.  Is 
much  more  pesslm  stlc  than  the  younger 
white  woman — who  In  fact  turns  out  to  be 
the  moet  optimistic  person  of  all,  by  far. 

But  the  situation  a  completely  reversed  In 
the  case  of  older  woi  aen.  Here  the  whites  are 
the  greater  peealmUta. 

Among  the  white  women  under  45  years 
of  age.  74  per  cent  anticipate  they  will  be 
better  off  next  year.  Among  black  women  In 
that  age  group,  onl  r  58  per  cent  think  that 
next  year  will  find  them  in  better  cireum- 
stances. 

On  the  other  banc .  only  35  per  cent  of  the 
older  white  women  b  ape  for  a  better  situation 
next  year.  Among  th )  older  black  women,  the 
percentage  Is  46. 

To  sum  up : 

Blacks  as  a  whole  ire  more  optimistic  than 
whites  as  a  whole  Black  men  are  more 
optimistic  than  bla:k  women,  and  younger 
blacks  are  more  optl  nlstlc  than  older  blacks. 
But  older  blacks  ai  e  more  optimistic  than 
older  whites.  And  younger  white  women  are 
more  optimistic  tha  i  anybody. 

But  optimistic  ab<  ut  what? 

To  find  out,  the  persons  surveyed  were 
asked  what  was  hap  penlng  that  would  make 
life  better  next  yea  r.  They  also  were  asked 
what  was  happenli  g  that  could  make  life 
worse. 

The  replies  Indies  te  that  blacks  far  more 
than  whites  expect  o  Improve  themselves  In 
the  area  of  Jobs  and  income. 

Advancement  in  ihls  category  Is  expected 
by  42  per  cent  of  tli  e  blacks  and  33  per  cent 
of  the  whites;  by  '8  per  cent  of  the  black 
men  and  27  per  cent  of  the  white  men;  by 
57  per  cent  of  the  younger  black  men  and 
42  per  cent  of  the  y  mnger  white  men;  by  36 
per  cent  of  the  old<  r  black  men  and  14  per 
cent  of  the  older  wh  te  men. 

Again,  black  won  en  are  more  pessimistic 
than  the  black  men. 

Job-income  impr  >vement  is  expected  by 
only  37  per  cent  of  t  he  black  women. 

Eight  per  cent  of  ;he  whites  said  they  were 
looking  forward  to  an  Improvement  in  the 
general  economic  e  Ituatlon  next  year.  But 
only  1  per  cent  of  t  he  blacks  mentioned  the 
over-all  economy  aa  a  source  of  optimism. 

On  the  other  hai  d,  pessimism  about  taxes 
and  the  economy  was  expressed  by  7  per 
cent  of  the  blackaj  and  6  per  cent  of  the 
whites. 

Black  or  white,  ilmoet  nobody  has  what 
you  could  call  hlgt  hopes  in  regard  to  the 
November  elections. 
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For  example,  the  poealbiUty  of  electing  a 
strong  President  who  would  solve  the  nation's 
problems  was  mentioned  by  only  2  per  cent 
of  the  white  men.  1  per  cent  of  the  white 
women,  1  percent  of  the  black  men — and 
none  of  the  black  women. 

Eleven  per  cent  of  the  whit<A  and  4  per 
cent  of  the  blacks  commented  ptessimistically 
about  the  world  situation,  including  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  Five  per  cent  of  the  whites  and 
2  t>ercent  of  the  blacks  spoke  hopefully  about 
the  prospects  for  peace  and  global  Improve- 
ment. 

More  blaclcs  than  whites  are  directly  con- 
cerned about  domestic  unrest,  rlotfe,  violence 
and  social  disorganization.  The  blacks  after 
all  are  more  often  the  victims  of  these  prob- 
lems, and  ao  it  is  not  surprising  perhapa  that 
12  per  cent  of  the  blacks  Singled  them  out 
aa  a  personal  threat — as  opposed  to  5  per 
cent  of  the  whites. 

In  another  line  of  questioning,  blacks  and 
whites  were  asked  what  was  happening  in 
their  own  neighborhoods  that  was  important 
to  them. 

Twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  blacks  and  6 
per  cent  of  the  whitefe  cited  aimless  violence: 
riots,  vandalism,  delinquency,  unsafe  streets. 

Asked  again  what  might  make  things  bet- 
ter next  year,  progrees  toward  social  peace 
and  racial  Justice  was  mentioned  by  9  per 
cent  of  the  blacks  but  only  3  per  cent  of  the 
whites. 

In  thife  area,  black  women  appear  to  be 
slightly  more  optimistic  than  black  men — 
white  men  are  somewhat  more  optlmlatlc 
than  white  women.  Most  optimistic  of  all 
are  the  older  black  women,  14  per  cent  of 
whom  expressed  a  belief  that  conditions  are 
improving.  (Such  spontaneous  comment  of 
course  does  not  mean  that  all  other  respond- 
enta  think  conditions  are  not  Improving.  The 
persons  Interviewed  were  not  directly  polled 
on  the  question.) 

Studies  have  shown  that  blacks  have  a 
shorter  life  expectancy  than  whites;  that 
they  are  more  prone  to  Illness;  that  they 
have  greater  difficulty  securing  medical  treat- 
ment and  paying  for  it.  The  Sun-Times  sur- 
vey Indicates,  however,  that  white  people 
here  are  much  more  preoccupied  with  their 
health  than  the  blackk  are. 

Asked  what  might  make  things  worse  next 
year,  only  22  per  cent  of  the  blacks  men- 
tioned sickness  or  death — as  opposed  to  39 
per  cent  of  the  whites. 

One  44-year-old  black  man  suggested  he 
was  more  worried  about  being  hit  on  the 
head  than  taking  sick. 

"Never  mind  about  health,"  he  Said.  "It's 
other  people  you've  got  to  watch  out  for  these 
days.  They're  more  dangerous  than  anything 
else,  seems  like.  There's  all  this  tension.  It 
seems  like  nobody's  in  his  right  frame  of 
mind." 

But  the  same  man  added:  "For  the  black 
man  today  there  are  better  Jobe  and  Job- 
training  programs,  better  houses  in  which  to 
live  and  more  opportunities.  In  almost  every 
field  they  are  opening  their  doors  to  the 
black  man." 

If  a  majority  of  blacks  here  do  indeed  be- 
lieve their  lot  is  Improving,  the  question 
arises:  Why  all  the  unrest? 

As  nnentloned,  these  statistics  do  not  mean 
that  blacks  are  satisfied  with  the  extent  of 
improvement.  And  there  is,  in  addition,  a 
classical  theory  which  states  that  an  op- 
pressed people  do  not  revolt  wh»r  they  are 
completely  downtrodden;  they  revolt  when 
conditions  begin  to  improve  somewhat — 
raiaing  hopes  on  the  one  hand  and  frustra- 
tions on  the  other. 

Blacks,  WHrrEs  Size  Up  "Good  Lite" 
(By  William  Braden) 

A  majority  of  Chicago's  black  people  feel 
good  about  their  work,  income,  personal  free- 
dom and  the  rearing  of  children. 
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Half  of  them  are  satisfied  with  the  oppor- 
tunities presently  available  to  them. 

About  a  third  of  the  blacks  appear  to  have 
negative  attitudes  on  these  subjects,  and  the 
rest  express  indifference. 

But  far  xaon  whites  than  blacks  here  are 
happy  with  their  lot.  In  fact,  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  two  communities  is  painfully  ap- 
parent, distressingly  wide. 

A  previous  study  indicated  that  a  majority 
of  black  people  here  feel  that  conditions  for 
them  are  Improving.  And  the  blacks  In  this 
sense  are,  on  the  whole,  more  optimistic 
about  the  future  than  Chicago's  white  peo- 
ple are.  To  find  out  how  the  same  persons 
assess  their  current  situation,  however,  a 
croes-sectlon  of  blacks  and  whites  were  asked, 
first:  How  do  you  feel  about  the  work  you 
do? 

[Figures  below  are  percentages] 

Blacks: 

Good 56 

Bad    -. 13 

Indifferent    — 22 

White* : 

Good 83 

Bad 6 

Indifferent   9 

Black  and  white,  the  over-all  responses 
were  about  the  same  for  men  as  for  women. 
There  were  no  sharp  differences  baaed  on 
age.  except  in  the  case  of  white  women.  Of 
those  under  46  years  of  age.  91  per  cent 
said  they  felt  good  about  their  work;  of  those 
over  45,  only  71  per  cent. 

PAMn.T   INCOMX 

The  same  persons  were  then  asked:  How 
do  you  feel  about  your  family  income? 

Blacks: 

Good 51 

Bad -  29 

Indifferent    16 

Whites: 

Good - - —  77 

Bad — 10 

Indifferent   9 

In  this  case,  responses  on  the  whole  were 
about  the  same  for  white  women  as  for  white 
men.  But  whereas  58  per  cent  of  the  black 
men  expressed  satisfaction  with  their  Income, 
only  44  per  cent  of  the  black  women  did  so. 

AgtUn,  older  white  women  were  far  less 
satisfied  than  younger  white  women  (68  per 
cent  to  89  per  cent) . 

Bald  a  50- year-old  white  housewife:  "Last 
week  my  egg  man  came  by,  and  he  wanted  60 
centa  a  dozen.  This  week  he  wanted  70  cents 
a  doeen.  It  seems  the  harder  my  husband 
works,  the  less  we  have." 

A  third  question:  How  do  you  feel  about 
your  freedom  to  do  what  you  want  to  do? 

Blacks: 

Good   53 

Bad 28 

Indifferent  Ifl 

Whites: 

Good   — 81 

Bad - « 

Indifferent  8 

Here,  older  blacks  were  more  likely  to  be 
satisfied  than  younger  blacks — by  exactly 
8  percentage  points  in  the  case  of  men  and 
women  alike.  But  younger  whites  were  more 
likely  to  be  satisfied  than  older  whites — by 
Just  about  the  same  margin. 

Said  a  48-year-oId  black  woman,  a  nurse's 
aide:  "When  I  think  of  how  conditions  and 
opportunities  were  when  I  was  younger,  and 
then  I  think  about  the  progress  I've  made,  I 
am  very  much  satisfied." 

One  striking  difference  emerged  between 
the  younger  black  men  and  younger  white 
men.  Of  the  younger  black  males,  23  per 
cent  expressed  Indifference  about  their  per- 
sonal freedom.  Among  the  younger  white 
males,  the  percentage  was  zero. 
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AV*n.ABlLITT  OP  OPFOtTCNITT 

A  fourth  question:  How  do  you  feel  about 
the  opportunities  that  are  now  available  to 
you? 

Blacks: 

Good   60 

Bad 28 

Indifferent  19 

Whites: 

Good    „ -  72 

Bad    8 

Indifferent 16 

The  response  was  the  same  for  white  men 
and  white  women  as  a  whole.  But  only  46  per 
cent  of  the  black  women  said  they  felt  good 
about  their  opportunities,  as  opposed  to  54 
per  cent  of  the  black  men. 

Younger  whites  of  both  sexes  were  much 
more  likely  to  express  satisfaction  than  were 
older  whites,  and  younger  black  women  were 
more  often  satisfied  than  were  older  black 
women.  But  older  black  men  stated  their 
satisfaction  slightly  more  often  than  did 
younger  black  men. 

A  fifth  question:  How  do  you  feel  about 
rearing  children? 

Blacks: 

Good    53 

Bad ._ 20 

Indifferent 21 

Whites: 

Good    72 

Bad  -- 10 

Indifferent  12 

In  both  races,  younger  persons  of  both 
sexes  were  more  likely  to  feel  good  about 
rearing   children   than   were   older   persons. 

In  both  races,  women  felt  better  about  It 
than  did  men — although  the  difference  was 
not   significant   in  the  case  of  the  blacks. 

Satisfaction  was  expressed  by  76  per  cent 
of  the  white  women  and  67  per  cent  of  the 
white  men;  by  54  per  cent  of  the  black 
women  and  63  per  cent  of  the  black  men. 

Among  the  younger  white  men,  a  sur- 
prisingly high  21  per  cent  said  they  felt  bad 
about  rearing  children.  That  compared  with 
18  per  cent  of  the  younger  black  men,  26 
per  cent  of  the  younger  black  women  and 
9  per  cent  of  the  younger  white  women. 

Blacks  frequently  expressed  anxiety  about 
the  pressures  exerted  by  Juvenile  gangs.  Said 
one  retired  black  man : 

"If  your  children  don't  want  to  Join  them, 
they  either  beat  them  up  or  maybe  in  some 
cases  they  even  kill  them.  If  they  go  to  school 
and  have  lunch  money,  some  of  them  take 
this.  Even  if  the  kid  wants  to  do  right,  he 
can't." 

"A  lot  of  parents  work,"  said  a  53-year- 
old  black  man,  a  railroad  employee.  "The  kids 
are  home  all  day,  and  they  dont  know  what 
they're  doing,  and  they  are  Into  everything, 
and  everything  is  going  on.  And  these  proj- 
ects are  worse  than  any  place  you  could  want 
to  live.  If  you  have  a  boy  and  he  doesn't  get 
Into  the  gang,  they  beat  him  up  or  shoot  him 
or  something.  So  if  you  have  a  child  you  have 
to  keep  your  eye  on  him." 

SOURCE  OF  DXSCONTKNT 

There  is  one  source  of  extreme  discontent 
among  the  blacks.  It  was  revealed  in  the  re- 
sponses to  a  sixth  and  final  question:  How 
do  you  feel  about  the  neighborhood  you  live 
in? 

Blacks:  Good,  38;  bad,  43;  Indifferent,  18. 

Whites:  Good,  70;  bad,  9;  Indifferent,  19. 

Satisfaction  was  more  likely  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  black  men  than  by  black  women 
and  by  white  women  than  by  white  men. 

Younger  black  women  were  the  most  dis- 
satisfied, 58  per  cent  of  them  stating  that 
they  felt  bad  about  their  neighborhoods. 

In  both  races,  younger  persons  were  less 
satisfied  than  their  older  counterparts — ex- 
cept for  younger  white  women.  Of  the 
younger  white  women,  81  per  cent  said  they 
felt  good  about  their  neighborhoods. 
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To  all  six  questions,  the  "feel  good"  re- 
sponses of  the  younger  white  women  ranged 
from  81  to  91  per  cent — making  younger 
white  women  apparently  the  most  satisfied 
people  in  Chicago. 

As  a  previous  study  indicated,  younger 
white  women  here  also  are  the  most  opti- 
mistic about  the  future. 


Five  Statements  Mkasttre  Opinions:  Blacks. 
Peel  GaEAXEa  Alienation 

(By  William  Braden) 

In  Chicago,  blacks  far  more  than  whites 
feel  alienated  from  other  people  and  from 
the  political  power  structure. 

They  appear  to,  at  least — when  they  are 
generalizing  about  human  n.iture  and  the 
contemporary  situation. 

For  example,  a  cross-section  of  blacks  and 
whites  here  were  asked  whether  they  agreed 
or  disagreed  with  five  statements.  The  state- 
ments were  developed  by  sociologist  Leo  Srole 
to  measure  alienation — a  person's  feeling.  In 
effect,  that  nobody  Is  working  for  him. 

(The  responses  are  shown  In  percentages] 

1.  Most  people  in  public  office  are  not  really 
interested  in  the  problems  of  the  average 
man. 

Agree: 

Black  men 69 

White  men 22 

Black  women 63 

White  women 44 

2.  These  days,  a  person  doesn't  really  know 
whom  he  can  count  on. 

Agree : 

Black  men 84 

White  men 45 

Black    women 74 

White  women  57 

3.  Nowadays,  a  person  has  to  live  pretty 
much  for  today  and  let  tomorrow  take  care 
of  itself. 

Agree: 

Black  men 59 

White  men 28 

Black  women 65 

White  women 41 

4.  In  spite  of  what  some  people  say,  the 
situation  of  the  average  man  is  getting  worse, 
no  better. 

Agree: 

Black  men 46 

White  men 17 

Black  women 61 

White  women 37 

5.  It's  hardly  fair  to  bring  a  child  into  the 
world  with  the  way  things  look  for  the 
future. 

Agree: 

Black  men 47 

White  men 19 

Black  women 52 

White  women 25 

AN   OVEKALL  VIEW   OF  STATDCEMTS 

Nine  per  cent  of  the  blacks  and  29  per  cent 
of  the  whites  agreed  with  none  of  the  state- 
ments— while  22  per  cent  of  the  blacks  and 
8  per  cent  of  the  whites  agreed  with  all  five 
statements. 

Anybody  who  agreed  with  all  five  state- 
ments presiunably  would  be  an  extremely 
alienated  person. 

"You  can't  live  for  tomorrow,"  said  a  20- 
year-old  white  woman,  a  clerk  In  an  account- 
ing office.  "You  never  know  if  somebody  isn't 
going  to  blow  up  a  country  tomorrow." 

"You  cant  plan  ahead."  said  another  white 
woman,  28.  "You're  not  even  safe  on  the 
streets  any  more." 

"People  seem  to  be  meaner,"  said  a  60-year- 
old  housewife. 

Said  a  21-year-old  black  man,  an  Army 
private:  "If  the  people  in  public  office  were 
any  good  we  wouldn't  be  in  a  war,  and  I 
wouldn't  have  to  go  to  Vietnam.  As  it  is, 
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I  have  to  go  this  month,  and  leave  my  wife, 
to  fight  for  something  I  think  should  not 
have  been.  And  kno«ring  I'm  going  to  the 
battlefield,  how  can  I  say  I'll  even  be  here 
tomorrow?  I'll  have  to  let  every  day  take  care 
of  Itself." 

"Bringing  children  into  the  world  means 
someone  may  suffer,"  said  a  23-year-old  black 
v.'oman,  a  machine  operator.  "If  you  don't 
have  any  children,  you  only  have  yourself  to 
worry  with." 

WHITES    SEEM    TO    BE    LESS    ALIENATED 

White  men  as  a  whole  appear  to  be  some- 
what less  alienated  than  white  women  are, 
.  If  over-all  response  to  the  entire  set  of 
statements  Is  a  reliable  guide. 

Among  the  whites.  34  per  cent  of  the  men 
and  25  per  cent  of  the  women  agreed  with 
none  of  the  statements:  6  per  cent  of  the 
men  and  9  per  cent  of  the  women  agreed  with 
all  five. 

Older  white  men  in  particular  were  less 
prone  to  agree  with  the  statements.  Of  the 
white  men  over  45  years  in  age,  39  per  cent 
rejected  all  five  statements,  and  only  3  per 
cent  agreed  with  all  five. 

Among  the  blacks.  5  per  cent  of  the  men 
and  13  per  cent  of  the  women  agreed  with 
none  of  the  statements.  On  the  other  hand, 
26  per  cent  of  the  women  agreed  with  all 
five — while  only  19  per  cent  of  the  men 
did  so. 

Older  black  women,  however,  were  signifi- 
cantly less  alienated  In  their  responses  than 
were  younger  black  women. 

Of  the  black  women  over  45  years  In  age, 
26  per  cent  did  not  agree  wrlth  any  state- 
ment— and  only  15  per  cent  agreed  with  all 
five.  By  comparison,  only  6  per  cent  of  the 
younger  black  women  said  they  did  not  agree 
with  any  statement,  and  32  per  cent  agreed 
with  all  of  them. 

The  resptonses  of  younger  and  older  white 
women  were  generally  comparable  to  each 
other,  as  were  those  of  younger  and  older 
black  men. 

QUESTION    OF    SELIABILITT    RAISED 

It  remains  to  be  asked  whether  the  re- 
sponses to  such  statements  are  a  completely 
reliable  measure  of  alienation  in  all  cases. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  poesible  that  some 
people  tend  to  be  superficially  pessimistic 
when  they  are  making  sweeping  generaliza- 
tions about  the  world  as  a  whole  or  man- 
kind as  a  whole.  For  some  individuals  or 
groups,  such  expressions  of  pessimism  may 
represent  a  sort  of  life  style  having  little  to 
do  with  deeper  convictions.  And  one  is  re- 
minded, for  example,  of  the  stereotype  of 
the  merchant  who  will  invariably  proclaim 
that  business  is  miserable — meaning  busi- 
ness in  general — while  his  own  operation  is 
happily  prospering. 

Consider  the  blacks'  response  to  the  as- 
sertion that  the  average  man  is  worse  off 
today.  Men  and  women  together,  53  per  cent 
of  them  said  they  agreed  with  that  state- 
ment. 

In  another  section  of  this  survey  published 
Sunday,  however,  the  same  people  were 
asked:  "Speaking  for  yourself,  would  you  say 
that  your  family  Is  better  off  or  worse  off 
today  than  at  this  time  last  year?" 

AREA  OF  OPTIMISM  FOR  BLACKS 

Only  13  per  cent  of  the  blacks  said  they 
were  worse  off,  while  50  per  cent  thought  in 
fact  they  were  l>etter  off.  And  58  i>er  cent 
expected  to  be  still  better  off  next  year,  while 
only  7  per  cent  thought  they  would  be  worse 
off.  In  this  area  of  questioning.  Indeed,  the 
blacks  expressed  greater  optimism  than  the 
whites  did. 

Consider  also  the  fifth  question,  with 
which  50  per  cent  of  the  black  men  and 
women  expressed  agreement.  In  a  more  per- 
sonally oriented  survey  published  Monday, 
only  20  per  cent  of  the  blacks  said  they  felt 
"bad"  about  rearing  children. 

So  there  may  be  some  question  regarding 
the  full  import  of  the  responses  to  the  five 
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Wb«t4  ver, 


■Utamenta. 
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,  the  explanation,  how- 
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■  ignlflcant  and  provocative. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  TABULATIONS 


HON.  JAIIES  G.  FULTON 


or  I  INN STLVANIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE 
Tuesday, 


OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
September  24,  1968 


been  very  high 


Mr.   FULTON   of   Pennsylvania.   Mr. 
Speaker,  each  ciunmer  I  send  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  the  sltlzens  of  my  large  27th 
district     in     Allegheny 
Pennsylvania.  In  this 


Congressional 

County,  westert 

presidential  election  year,  interest  has 


n  public  affairs  and  In 


the  policies  of  oi  r  National  Oovemment. 
Accordingly  my  questionnaire  grew  In 
size  to  cover  ad(  quately  those  major  is- 
sues facing  Amer  cans  today. 

The  response  has  been  tremendous. 
It  has.tAken  mcst  of  a  month  to  com- 
pile the. results  (ince  they  were  received 
back  from  the  people.  I  am  glad  to  in- 
sert in  the  Cong  ibssional  Record  today 
the  careful  tabulations  of  the  annual 
summer  questloE  naire  for  the  27th  Con- 
gressional Distri(  t.  As  a  reflection  of  our 
democratic  way  of  government,  these 
tabulations  are  in  integral  part  of  the 
ofScial  records  o  f  the  90th  Congress. 

In  order  to  in  orm  the  citizens  of  my 
district  of  the  r  ^sults  of  our  poll,  I  am 
sending  out  the  rollowlng  letter,  includ- 
ing the  questioni aire  tabulations: 

CONGXZSS  Q]  '  THK  UnTTXD  STATXS, 

HOT7  IK  or  RXPBZSXNTAnVXS, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Pkiknos:  V  e  have  had  such  a  fine  re- 
sponse to  the  ann  lal  Summer  questionnaire 
that  I  am  writing  o  share  with  you  the  care- 
ful tabulations  of  \  he  results. 

As  I  have  been  \  rorklng  hard  and  studying 
these  complex  Isi  ues  seriously,  your  con- 
sidered advice  an  1  personal  opinion  reaUy 
help  me  to  give  g  x>d  service  and  make  In- 
telligent Judgment  i.  The  citizens  of  our  Con- 
gressional District  want  to  have  their  say 
directly,  and  I  an  glad  to  be  able  to  give 
this  opportunity,  not  at  government  ex- 
pense, but  as  an  ad  ded  personal  service  to  my 
District. 

As  we  have  about  435,000  people  in  our 
South  Hills  Congr  wslonal  District  it  is  not 
possible  to  write  U  everyone,  so  I  would  ap- 
preciate your  shai  tng  our  letter  with  your 
friends,  your  office  ind  neighbors. 
Personal  Rei  ards, 

Jnc  FOLTON. 


Qtrxsno!  rNAisx 


(Note.— Yes  =  "y 
••U.") 


Rksclts 
(1  'ercents) 

no="N."  undecided 


CRIAT  ISSUES 


Put  in  order  to 
facing  our  country 
results  show  that 
is  by  far  the  most 
ing  placed  it  first, 
total   of  66%    inte 
that  the  second  to] 
and  order,   crime  1 
burning  and  lootlnj 
stating  that  they 
Likewise,  65%   ft 
enforcement  and  6 
ties  for  criminal 
ing:  1st  6%.  2d  8% 
US  balance  of 
4%.  High  Taxes' 1st 


li  aportance  these  problems 

rj     Number    1,   2,   etc.:    The 
o  >vlously  the  Vietnam  war 
ijnportant  Issue,  53%  hav- 
13%   second,  making  a 
intent.   It  U  also  apparent 
Issues  are  enforcing  law 
.   the  streets,   and  riots, 
,  totolllng  48%  with  18% 
are  of  first  Importance, 
favclr  tightening  federal  law 
%   favor  stronger  penal- 
offenders.  High  cost  of  llv- 
Poverty  6%.  2d  7%.  Big 
payihents  deficits  1st  7%.  2d 
1%.  2d  3%   OoTt.  spend 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ing  Ist  2%.  ad  7%.  Large  federal  budget  defl- 
clto  1st  3%,  3d  a%.  civil  rights  1st  2/10%, 
ad  4%.  Inflation  and  dollar  crisis  1st  4%.  2d 
5%.  Urban  Crisis  1st  1%,  2d  1%. 

U.S.  DETENSE  AND  KWEICN  POUCT 

Is  Vietnam  War  worth  the  cost  (As  of  20 
Jime  1968,  25.068  Amertcans  killed.  164.207 
wounded)  T  19;  N  61;  XT  30. 

Do  you  favor  expense  of  keeping  "Hot 
Une"  to  Russia  T  68;  N  16;  U  16.  What 
would  you  now  do  about  seizure  of  US8 
Pueblo  by  North  Korea?  Issue  ultimatum 
demanding  Immediate  release  of  crew  and 
ship  T  42,  continue  to  use  diplomatic  and 
United  Nations  sources  to  aocompUsh  this 
result  T  28;  admit  US  wrongdoing  and 
apologize  in  return  for  release  of  ship  and 
Its  crew  T  33.  Is  $81  bUllon  aimiial  defense 
spending  for  US  OK  T  28:  too  much  T  43; 
too  Uttle  T  6;  U  24.  Favor  Senator  Joseph 
Clark's  motion  to  reduce  1B68  US  defense 
appropriation  bill  by  $3.6  billion  Y  37;  N  27; 
U  36.  Pavor  building  US  anti-balllstlc  mls- 
sUe  (ABM)  system  (cost  $30-$40  billion)  for 
nuclear  defense  of  certain  selected  US  cities 

Y  30.  Or  favor  US  "thin"  ABM  system  for 
skeleton  nuclear  defense  in  1970's  against 
China  alone  (Cost  $7  billion)   Y  20;  U  50. 

Soviet  Russia  27  June  Indicates  willingness 
to  negotiate  for  mutual  reduction  of  strategic 
weapons,  both  offensive  and  defensive.  Do  you 
believe  USSR  means  It  Y  33  N  41;  U  26;  Do 
you  trust  USSR  Y  10;  N  60;  U  30.  Must  really 
adequate  mutual  Inspection  be  first  required 

Y  67;  N  8;  U  25. 

US  Marines  1945  took  Iwo  Jlma  cost  6800 
American  deaths  19.000  Japs.  Pavor  US  re- 
turn Iwo  Jlma  to  Japan  26  June  1968  Y  42; 
N  54;  U  3.  17  June  1968  In  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  the  US  pledged  "im- 
mediate assistance"  to  any  non-nuclear 
country  facing  nuclear  aggression.  Is  this 
pushing  US  commitments  beyond  our  capa- 
bility to  perform  and  endangering  US  se- 
curity Y  67;   N  24;   U  19. 

DOMESTIC    ISStrXS 

Pavor  Pederal   programs:    slum  clearance 

Y  71:  N  15;  U  14:  clean  streams  Y  76;  N  4; 
U  20;  to  prevent  air  polluUon  Y  78;  N  4; 
U  18;  urban  development  Y  52;  N  19;  U  29. 

Pavor  strict  laws  for  Pederal  meat  inspec- 
tion Y  82;  N  4;  U  14:  poultry  inspection  Y 
82;  N  3;  U  15;  fish  products  inspection  Y  71: 
N  4;  U  25.  Pavor  "truth  In  lending"  stand- 
ards set  by  law  by  US  Congress  Y  76;  N  6; 
U  18.  Pavor  $7  bUIlon  Pederal  housing  pro- 
gram for  1969  reported  by  House  Committee 

Y  48;  N  29;  U  23.  Pavor  my  vote  for  Omnibus 
Safe  Streets,  Crime  Control  Bill  Y  75;  N  6; 
U  19.  Pavor  my  vote  for  Pederal  antl-crlme 
funds  ($400  million)  to  strengthen  criminal 
law  and  assist  local  police  Y  72;  N  11;  U  17 
or  Is  this  action  by  US  Congress  invading 
states'  rights.  Should  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  require  TV  stations  to  re- 
duce violence  on  television  Y  67;  N  25;  U  18. 

Do  you  believe  stronger  penalties  for  illegal 
manufacture  sale  and  possession  of  danger- 
ous drugs  would  be  effective  Y  67;  N  14;  U  19. 

Should  use  of  "pot"  (marijuana)  be  legal- 
ized Y  7;  N  77;  U  16. 

_,  Pavor  tightening  Pederal  law  requiring 
safety  features  be  built  into  automobiles, 
trucks  by  manufacturer  Y  65;  N  15;  U  20. 

Favor  law  providing  Federal  safety  stand- 
ards for  interstate  transportation  of  gas  by 
pipeline  Y  69:  Nl:  U30. 

Are  present  relief  standards  OK  Y  23;  N 
38;  U  39  or  so  high  they  discourage  Incentive 
to  work  T  52:  N  6;  U  42.  Should  more  em- 
phasis be  placed  on  technical  and  Job  train- 
ing programs  Instead  of  relief  Y  76;  N  3;  U 
21.  Pavor  bill  to  expand  vocational  rehablll- 
taUon  programs  Y  65;  N  10;  U  25.  Pavor  US 
Congress  passing  legislation  to  require  Fed- 
eral safety  standards  In  factories,  mines,  and 
plants  Y  60;  N  27;  U  23  or  leave  safety  stand- 
ards completely  to  states,  local  communities 
:  nd  plan**. 
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Pavor  completion  1999  manned  moon  land- 
ing program  (Apollo)  (Eighth  &  last  year  of 
preptaratlon,  primary  contracts  all  let) 
Y  55;  N  27;  U  18.  Former  New  York  Repre- 
sentative Adam  Clayton  Powell  has  been  re- 
nominated for  Congress  by  Democrats  in 
Harlem.  Should  Powell  be  seated  If  elected  Y 
15:  N  76;  U  9  or  not  until  Powell  clears  up 
financial  and  Committee  delinquencies  Y  47- 
N  27;  U  26. 

URBAN   OISIS  AND  CIVIL   DISORDERS 

In  general  do  you  favor  recommendations 
of  Kerner  Commission,  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  Investigate  riots  Y  20;  N 
37;  U  43:  Specifics: 

Ye — 1)  Pederal  government  provide  guar- 
anteed annual  Income  for  all  regardless  of 
work. 

Y24 — 3)  National  "open  housing"  law- 
comprehensive  and  enforceable. 

YIO — 3)  Welfare  payments  substantially 
increased  and  given  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
not  charity. 

Y17 — 4)  Police  departments  not  be 
equipped  with  mass-destructive  weapons,  like 
automatic  rifles,  machine  guns  &  tanks. 

Y31 — 5)  Pederal  government  to  provide 
subsidies  for  construction  of  six  million  new 
bousing  units  in  next  five  years. 

Y15 — 6)  Congress  greatly  increase  appro- 
priation for  rent  subsidies. 

Y30 — 7)  Local  and  federal  government 
agencies  to  increase  budgets  and  taxes  to 
provide  one  million  new  Jobs  for  hard  core 
unemployables. 

Headline:  PltUburgh  Post  Gazette.  3  June 
1968 — page  9:  "Governor  Shafer  says  Black 
Revolution  helped  U.S." — do  you  agree  with 
Governor  Shafer  Y  7;  N  70;  U  23  (I  certainly 
don't) . 

Agree  with  Mayor  Daley  of  Chicago  that 
"police  should  shoot  looters  Sc  arsonists  who 
fail  to  stop  when  challenged"  Y  75;  N  12;  U  13. 

Oppose  House  cut  $136  million  from  school 
aid  in  urban  slums  &  poor  rural  communi- 
ties in  spite  of  Poor  People's  March  Y  35; 
N  36;  U  30.  In  case  of  riots,  looting,  burning 
do  you  favor:  — a)  immediate  and  stem  en- 
forcement of  the  law  Y  77;  N  4;  U  19:  — bi 
employment  of  large  police  and  mlllury 
forces  Instructed  to  act  moderately  and  try 
to  contain  the  riot  Y  42;  N  20;  U  38. 

What  do  you  think  about  riots,  looting  and 
civU  disorder?  Favor  US  recognizing  under- 
lying problems,  poverty  and  unemplojrment, 
beginning  to  solve  them  Y  67;  N  20;  U  23. 
Don't  blame  rioters  Y  24;  N  41;  U  35.  All  who 
foment  or  engage  in  riots  are  criminals,  and 
ought  to  be  treated  as  ordinary  law  violators 

Y  72;  N  14;  U  14;  their  actions  are  Justified 
by  injustices  society  Imposes  upon  them  reg- 
ularly Y  8:  N  66;  U  27.  Give  militant  leaders 
like  H.  Rap  Brown  and  Stokely  Carmlchael  a 
chance  to  work  out  solutions  Y  14;  N  65; 
U  21. 

Do  you  believe  o»ir  approach  to  crime  and 
Civil  disorder  should  be :  Increased  Great  So- 
ciety social  programs  Y  19;  N  42;  U  39.  More 
Pederal  spending  and  more  Federal  enforce- 
ment programs  Y  17:  N  42;  U  41;  combina- 
tion of  Increased  Pederal  and  local  programs 
Y51:  N  17;  U32. 

Do  leaders  of  mass  demonstrations  who 
preach  non-violence  actually  provoke  disor- 
der Y  64;  N  20;  U  16.  Do  you  excuse  violence 
in  name  of  good  cauae  Y  6;  N  76;  U  18;  favor 
civil  disobedience  Y  9;  N  73;  U  18;  favor  mass 
arrests  Y  63;  N  13;  U  24;  use  of  mass  demon- 
strations to  force  passage  of  legislation  in 
Harrlsburg  T  18;  N  60;  U  22;  in  Washington. 
DC.  Y  20;  N  60;  U  30.  Do  you  believe  stricter 
handling  of  rioters  and  demonstrators  by  po- 
lice .ind  courts  would  reduce  civil  disorders 

Y  67;  N  12;  U  21. 

Pavor  Immediate  massive  show  of  police 
and  military  force  to  stop  civil  disturbances 
and  riots  before  moba  get  control  Y  71;  N  9; 
U  20.  Should  local,  state  and  federal  police 
forces  be  increased  Y  63;  N  16;  U  22.  Pavor 
"black  power"  Y  12;  N  67;  U  21.  "Black 
power"  organlzattons  helpful  Y  16;  harmful 
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7  63  to  civil  rii^ts  movement,  ban  "black 
power"  by  law  Y  37;  N  30;  U  38. 

SXn'REME   COtTRT 

Should  Congress  have  power  to  revise  US 
Supreme  Court  decisions  Y  53;  N  24;  U  23. 

Are  US  Supreme  Court  decisions  too  social- 
istic Y  79:  N  13;  U  8;  give  too  much  consid- 
eration to  present  day  criminals  Y  78;  N  10; 
U  12;  unfairly  hamper  o\u  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  local  police  Y  72;  N  10;  U  18; 
give  police  backing  Y  22;  N  49;  U  29. 

Agree/disagree  Chief  Justice  Warren 
should  have  resigned  now  to  permit  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  appoint  new  Chief  Justice 

Y  33;  N  26;  U  41;  should  President  Johnson 
have  held  appointment  to  await  new  Presi- 
dent Y  37;  N  34;  U  29. 

Favor  abolishing  death  penalty  for  Ped- 
eral offenses  as  recommended  by  US  Attor- 
ney General  Clark  Y  5:  N  11;  U  84. 

GUN  CONTROL 

Pavor  tight  gun  control  law  at  Pederal 
level  Y  34;  N  45;  U  21  or  should  state  &  local 
communities  pass  laws  and  supervise  con- 
trols Y  38;  N  32:  U  30. 

Favor  Pederal  law  requiring  registration 
of  all  guns  y  39;  N  36;  U  25.  Does  this  violate 
citizens'  right  to  privacy  Y  40;  N  26;  U  34 
or  citizens'  right  to  beer  arms  under  US 
Constitution  Y  23;  N  32;  U  45. 

Pavor  President's  proposal  to  require  li- 
censing and  registration  of  gun  owners  Y  44: 
N  39;  U  17.  Pavor  elimination  of  mall  order 
•ales  of  rifles,  shotguns,  revolvers  and  fire- 
arms Y  61;  N  16:  U  22.  Should  police  be  kept 
disarmed  as  Britain  did.  so  criminals  will  not 
carry  guns  Y  8;  N  77;  U  15. 

Pavor  propoeed  Pederal  law  that  person 
can  only  purchase  guns  of  any  kind  In  his 
own  state  Y  29;  N  30;  U  41.  Complete  ban 
on  interstate  firearms  sales  Y  53;  N  27;  U  20. 
Pavor  broadening  control  of  "destructive  de- 
vices" m  US  antl-crlme  bill  to  cover  gre- 
nades, bazookas  and  automatic  rlfies  Y  75; 
N  6;  U  19. 

US  Postmaster  General  Marvin  Watson 
has  ordered  all  guns  In  US  mall  to  be  label- 
led 'firearms"  and  notice  of  delivery  be  given 
to  local  police  by  US  Poet  OfBce.  Agree  Y  67; 
N  17;  U  18. 

Pavor  Pederal  strict  gun  control  law  pro- 
hibiting ownership  or  possession  of  guns  by 
persons  other  than  police.  FBI,  and  US  mili- 
tary Y  13;  N  64;  U  23  or  recommend  no 
new  Pederal  gun  legislation  at  all  Y  24;  N  28; 
U  48.  States  and  local  communities  should 
handle  firearm  problems  Y  42;  N  26;  U  32. 

Should  special  provision  be  made  in  any 
gun  control  law  to  protect  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  sportsmen  and  hunters  Y  67;  N  13; 
U  20. 

STUDENTS   AND  SCHOOLS 

Favor  Federal  Income  tax  deductions  to 
finance  college  Y  62;  N  27;  U  1 1.  Favor  Ped- 
eral law  requiring  "bussing  students  against 
their  parents  wishes  from  city  to  suburban 
schools;  also  suburbs  to  city  schools"  to  make 
equal  racial  percentages  in  all  schools  Y  8; 
N  78;  U  14.  Favor  expanding  Federal  school 
lunch  programs  by  $100  million  extra  yearly 
for  next  three  year*  Y  44;  N  39;  U  17.  "Stu- 
dents for  Democratic  Society"  (SDS)  at  At- 
lanta national  convention  in  June  '68  passed 
resolutions:  "We  favor  destruction  of  present 
educational  system  and  institutions  in  be- 
lief that  whatever  replaces  them  wlU  be 
better."  Agree  Y  8;  N  78;  U  14. 

Should  student  activists  be  permitted  to 
close  school  for  political  purposes  7  6;  N  80; 
U  14.  Are  the  foUowlng  student  activities 
Justified:  riots  Y  0;  N  82;  U  18;  violence  Y  0; 
N  85;  U  15;  occupying  buUdlng  Y  2;  N  79; 
n  19;  ttvdent  striking,  to  protest  school 
grievances  Y  16;  N  66;  U  18;  against  draft 

Y  9;  N  74;  U  17;  against  war  Y  11;  N  60; 
U  29;  against  US  government  research  de- 
fense contracts  at  schools  Y  4;  N  75;  U  21. 

Should  we  cut  off  Pederal  scbolaisblp  and 
loan  funds  to  college  students  participating 
in  campus  rioting  Y  (VT;  N  8;  U  25. 
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Are  teacher  strikes  for  pay  raises  justtfled 

Y  37;  N  44;  U  19;  teacher  unions  Y  48;  N  34; 
U  18;  teachers  demonstrating  Y  36;  N  44;  U 
20.  Favor  US  Supreme  Court  decisions  de- 
se.'regatlng  US  schools  Y  58;  N  28;  U  14.  Is 
order  proceeding  well;  too  fast  Y  27;  too 
slow  Y  26;  U  48. 

Favor  Pederal  gov't,  expenditure  $13  bil- 
lion for  education  Y  40;  N  20:  U  40;  too  much 
26;  too  little  16  (three  times  level  four  years 
ago).  U  58. 

Are  US  high  schools  failing  Y  36;  N  40;  U  24 
(900,000  annual  dropouts;  only  half  of  grad- 
uates go  to  college).  Are  US  colleges  falling 

Y  31,  N  40;  U  29  (only  half  finish  college  who 
start).  Do  present  high  schools  Y  32;  N  30; 
U  38;  colleges  Y  40;  N  22;  U  38  teach  skills 
needed  to  make  a  living.  Do  student  riots 
Indicate  rejection  of  traditional  educational 
values  Y  38;  N  36;  U  26. 

Should  college  attendance  be  placed  solely 
on  basis  of  ability  to  learn,  not  ability  to  pay 

Y  60;  N  17;  U  23.  Pavor  present  Pederal 
scholarship  programs  Y  46;  N  21;  U  33. 

Should  US  employ  our  $46  billion  invest- 
ment in  primary  and  secondary  schools  year 
round  Y  34  or  as  at  present  Just  9  to  5,  5  days 
a  week  9  months  a  year  Y  29,  U  37.  Should 
grade  schools  forget  most  modem  frills  Y  46 
&  go  back  to  old  "readln',  'rltln'.  &  'rlthme- 
tlc'  "  and  "hickory  stick"  discipline  Y  40. 
U  14. 

FOREIGN   AID 

Approve  1069  US  foreign  aid  ($2.8  billion 
Johnson  request  Y  8.  Favor  $600  million 
cut  Y  53;  $1  billion  cut  Y  19;  U  20.  end  US 
foreign  aid;  Its  not  winning  us  friends  any- 
way Y  49;  N  13;  U  38.  Is  administration  of  US 
foreign  aid  program:  Excellent  .5;  Good  1.5; 
Pair    .22;    Bad   30.5;    Not   practical   45.5. 

Do  we  need  substantial  change  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  US  foreign  aid  policy  Y  78: 
N  6;  U  16. 

Do  you  favor  US  foreign  aid:  to  South 
Vietnam  Y  53;  N  35;  U  12.  To  Laos  Y  23; 
N  57:  U  20.  Cambodia  Y  19;  N  64;  U  17  (Both 
unreliable  but  next  to  Vietnam).  To  people 
of  South  Korea  Y  66;  N  22;  U  12  (fighting 
Communism  at  38th  Parallel  where  South 
Korea  has  16  divisions,  US  forces  2  divisions; 
also  47,000  South  Koreans  fighting  well  on 
our  side  in  South  Vietnam.  To  Thailand 
(Slam)  Y  56;  N  26;  U  18  (location  two 
major  US  Air  Force  bases).  To  Israel  Y  51; 
N  34;  U  15  (for  defense  to  balance  military 
power  of  Arab  nations  supplied  with  several 
billions  in  arms  by  USSR ) .  Continuation  of 
US  military  aid  and  Jet  fighters  to  Arab 
nations  Y  63:  N  21;  U  17.  Continuation 
US  food  aid,  library  support  to  Nasser's 
Egypt  Y  33;  N  61;  U  6.  To  Tunisia  Y  52:  N 
31;  U  17  (an  Arab  nation  which  favors  West 
and  recommends  all  Arab  states  enter  peace 
treaty  with  Israel).  To  Guatemala  Y  60;  N 
24;  U  16  (fighting  Insurrection  and  Commu- 
nist takeover  over  2000  political  assassina- 
tions). To  Brazil  (to  finance  sophisticated 
US  Jet  fighters,  P-5)  Y  37;  N  40;  U  23.  US 
military  aid  to  Latin  American  countries  to 
finance  internal  security  type  weapons  to 
prevent  riots  and  revolution  by  Communists 
and  subversives  Y  60;  N  22;  U  18.  $13  million 
aid  for  children  through  US  contribution  to 
United  Nations  Children's  Emergency  Fund 
(UNICEP)  Y  66;  N  16;  U  18.  Continuing  for- 
eign aid  for  technical  training  school  assist- 
ance to  Island  of  Madagascar  (Malagasy  Re- 
public) Y  59;  N  19;  U  22  (only  African  na- 
tion strongly  against  Communism;  always 
votes  with  US  at  United  Nations;  US  aid 
presently  l>elng  practically  closed  down  by 
Johnson  Administration) .  Aid  only  to  friend- 
ly countries  Y  70;  N  17;  U  13;  no  aid  to 
Communist  nations  Y  67;  N  26;  U  7.  Nations 
trading  with  North  Vietnam  Y  23;  N  69;  U 
18;  or  Cuba  Y  23;  N  60;  U  17.  Continuing 
mlUtary  and  economic  aid  to  India  (1.1  mll- 
Uon  men  under  arms  third  largest  army  In 
the  Free  World)  Y  48;  N  28;  U  24.  Continu- 
ing US  aid  to  Latin  America  Alliance  for 
Progress  Y  64:  N  16;  U  20.  Resuming  foreign 
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aid  to  Indonesia  to  stop  Communist  attempts 
y  51;  N  26;  U  23. 

coNSTirtrrioN  and  elections 

Favor  abolishing  electoral  college  system, 
allowing  voters  to  cast  their  ballots  directly 
for  President  and  Vice  President  Y  79;  N  8; 
U13. 

Do  you  favor  lowering  Federal  voting  age 
to  18  Y  47;  State  Y  49.  Should  US  Consti- 
tution be  amended  to  permit  voluntary  pray- 
er and  Bible  reading  in  schools  Y  74;  N  13; 
U13. 

GOLD    DRAIN 

Favor  maintaining  US  gold  price  $35  per 
ounce  (Prance,  other  coim tries  draw  US  gold 
$36,  sell  open  market  above  $40)  Y  42;  N  20; 
U  38.  Should  Congress  require  President 
Johnson  to  keep  US  gold  in  Ft.  Knox  as  $12 
billion  reserve  to  back  US  dollar  Y  58;  N  9: 
U33. 

FARM    AND   POVERTY   PROGRAMS 

Favor  Johnson  Administration's  farm  pro- 
grams rigid  high  price  supports  yearly  cost 
$7  billion  14  or  favor  substituting  new,  less 
costly  farm  programs  to  protect  the  average 
family  farmer  through  conservation,  fertil- 
izer, crop  insurance,  marketing  and  re- 
search 72. 

Is  there  starvation  and  undernourishment 
of  US  poor  people  caused  by  US  Dept.  of  Agri- 
culture admittedly  holding  back  $227  million 
yearly  from  free  surplus  food  and  stamp  dis- 
tribution programs  Y  48;  N  16;  U  37.  Is  this 
false  and  unfeeling  economy  while  depart- 
ment pays  many  individuals  subsidies  from 
$10,000  to  SI, 000,000  annually  not  to  grow 
crops  Y  67;  N  6;  U  27. 

Which  do  you  believe  to  be  correct  17  CBS 
television  report  showing  starvation  in  256 
US  counties  23  or  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee publication  citing  malnutrition  and 
poor  diets  due  to  poor  education  &  ignorance 
44  or  are  both  situations  true.  16. 

Do  you  feel  that  present  farm  programs 
and  policies  have  contributed  to  the  current 
big  decline  in  farm  income  Y  57;  N  10;  U  33. 
Pavor   expanding   the  food   stamp  program 

Y  46;  N  27;  U  27. 

Pavor  Poor  People's  campaign   objectives 

Y  26;  N  48;  U  26.  Pavor  Poor  People's  march 
to  US  Capitol  Y  13;  N  67;  U  20.  Was  Resur- 
rection City  success  Y  4;  N  78;  U  18.  Should 
Federal  park  permit  have  l>een  extended  for 
Resurrection  City  Y  6;  N  77;  U  17.  Pavor  in- 
definite operation  of  future  Resurrection 
Cities  Y  7;  N  69;  U  24.  Was  Washington,  D.C. 
Mayor.  Walter  E.  Washington  (himself  a  Ne- 
gro), right  In  ordering  arrest  of  343  demon- 
strators from  Resurrection  City  including  the 
leader.  Rev.  Ralph  D.  Abemathy  Y  79;  N  10; 
Ull. 

Should  Federal  Government  guarantee 
minimum  food  distribution  to  every  citizen 

Y  26;  N  42;  U  32.  Should  Government  guar- 
antee annual  wage  (negative  Income  tax)  to 
all  regardless  of  work  Y  7;  N  65;  U  28  or  Just 
those  unable  to  work  Y  43;  N  19;  U  18  or 
oppose  such  idea  completely  20. 

What  do  you  think  about  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty? Keep  it  going  at  current  pace,  doing  a 
good  Job  10.  Greater  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  private  enterprise  participation  27. 
Excellent  program,  deserves  more  funds  11. 
Cut  program  funds  of  $1.8  billion  by  $100 
million  4.  $300  million  7  or  is  program  "do- 
gooder's  boondoggle"  not  worth  cost  3S.  U  6. 

Favor  renewal  by  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity of  $1  million  annual  poverty  pro- 
gram grant  to  two  Chicago  gangs,  Blackstone 
Rangers  and  East  Side  Disciples  as  recom- 
mended by  Senate  witness  Rev.  John  R.  Pry 
to  keep  peace  In  South  Chicago  in  '69  Y  8; 
N  58  U  34  or  is  this  Just  bribery  Y  66;  N  8; 
U26.  _ 

BTTDGET 

Do  you  feel  we  are  receiving  accurate  and 
reliable  Information  from  Johnson  Admin- 
istration on  US  government  domestic  activi- 
ties Y  17;  N  59;  U  24.  Pavor  President  John- 
son's 10%  stirtax  on  income  tax  (exempting 
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lower  lnoom«  brae  ceU)  T  34;  N  37;  XT  39 
without  subaUntlal  cut  In  blgh  Federal 
spending  T  17;  N  K);  U  33.  PaTor  reducing 
Federal  spending  oi ,  domestic  programs  T  47; 
N  38;  U  38. 

Should  Presldeni  Johnson  Impose  wage 
and  price  controls  Y  30;  N  47;  U  38.  Agree 
with  WUllam  McCl  esney  MarUn.  Chairman. 
US  Federal  Resere  Bank  Board:  "US  U 
facing  worst  Onancl  al  crisis  now"  T  47;  N  33; 
U  30.  Agree  US  ta  i  Increase  and  decreased 
US  Oovemment  spmdlng  necessary  to  pre- 
vent bad  Inflatloi  and  strengthen  dollar 
T  M;  N  19;  U  35. 

Favor  returning  a  percentage  of  Federal 
tax  money  to  stat«  and  local  governments, 
eliminating  some  federal  programs  T  81; 
N  14;  U  35.  Favor  Johnson  Administration 
current  actual  spen  Ung  ($180  billion  for  all 
Federal  Gov't.  agen:le8  fiscal  year  '08)  Y  8; 
N  35;  U  57;  too  laige  Y  53;  too  small  Y  5; 
about  right  Y  11. 

Favor  President  .  obnson's  Administrative 
Budget  fiscal  '89  o'  $189  billion  11  or  cut 
$4  billion  14;  $6  bl  Hon  38;  $...  bllUon  18. 
U  39.  During  Vietnam  war:  favor  continuing 
planned  Federal  hlnway  construction  Y  55; 
N  30;  U  35;  Charters  Valley  Flood  Control 


Program  Y  60;  N  14; 
*Favo»-*unda  for 
ttrltles  •  eemmlttee 
full  funds  for  FBI 
Director  J.   Edgar 


U28. 

House   UnAmerlcan   Ac- 

Y  44;  N  39;  U  37.  Favor 

Y  70;  N  11;  U  19  should 
Hoover  be  fired   as  Sen. 

Eugene  McCarthy  t^ggests  Y  15;  N  57;  U  38. 
Should  budget  of  pS  National  Institutes  of 
In  cancer,  heart  diseases 
and  development  dr  children,  blindness  and 
mental  retardation  be  reduced  $38,568,000  for 
economy  Y  16;  N  64  ;  U  30.  Favor  $360  million 
federal  funds  to  as  ilat  local  conununltles  in 
4  year  programs  to  j  irevent  delinquency  Y  37; 
N  37;  U  36. 

CONDUCT  (  T  VtmikU  WAB 

Approve  Preside  it  Johnson's  handling 
Vietnam  war  as  Co  nmander-ln-Chlef  Y  16; 
N  63;  U  31.  Is  S.  /letnam  gov't,  doing  Its 
share  Y  10;  N  69;  t]  31.  Should  US  objective 
remain  "limited  wa  •"  Y  19;  N  47;  U  34.  Do 
you  believe  US  Ooiemment  has  adequately 
•toted,  defined  Vietnam  objectives  T  19; 
N  59:  u  23. 

How  would  you  (ompare  the  present  US 
poalUon  In  Vietnam  with  that  of  a  year  ago? 
Improved  10;  Same  34;  Worse  44.  U  13. 

Hm  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  been 
effective  Y  31;  N  48;  7  36. 

Do  you  feel  Johi  ion  Admlnlatratlon  pro- 
vides accurate  and  a  ufllclent  Information  and 
facts  on  Vietnam  w  ir  Y  13;  N  63;  U  36. 

Do  you  consider  ]  ourself  a  Hawk  28;  Dove 
31  or  agree  on  US  o  rerall  policy  but  disagree 
on  tactics  and  cone  uct  of  war  38.  U  18. 

If  necessary  to  avoid  defeat  In  South 
Vietnam,  should  1:8  use  nuclear  weapons 
Y  36;  N  43;  U  33.  Pavor  $368  million  extra 
US  Air  Force  fund*  to  pay  for  33%  increase 
in  number  of  B-63  bomber  missions  Y  38; 
N  38;  U  34.  Shoula  every  rocket  on  Saigon 
be  matched  by  booth  on  Hanoi  Y  66;  N  37; 
U7. 

Should  eetobllsh  aeachhead  above  DUZ  In 
North  Vietnam  wit  i  US  Naval  and  Air  sup- 
port (similar  to  Ok  neral  BCacArthur's  land- 
ing at  Inchon  In  I  :orean  War)  Y  49;  N  38; 
U  38. 

Favor  US  offer  to  finance  Increase  of  South 
Vietnamese  forces  ay  260,000  men  to  total 
of  1  million  men  f>r  military,  reserves  and 
pacification  Y  51;  I  18;  U  31  or  oppose  any 
war  escalaUon  Y  36 ;  N  22;  U  63.  Should  the 
administration  seel  Congressional  approval 
before  Increasing  Ul  I  troops  In  Vietnam  Y  63; 
N  22;  U  16. 

US  conduct  of  wi  r:  OK  7;  could  do  better 
38.  U  66. 

Winter  1968  US  marines  heroically  hold 
Khe  San  advanced  base.  77  day  siege,  2300 
caaualtles.  ReMon  [Iven:  base  blocks  vital 
North  Vietnam  supi  ly  and  Infiltration  route. 
27  June  1968  Johs  ion  Administration  an- 
nounces US  forces  abandon  and  destroy  Khe 
San.  Reason  given-  -base  not  necessary.  Is 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

this  good  procedure  3  or  negligence  16  poor 
strategy  39  result  of  Vietnam  decisions  being 
made  In  Washington,  D.O.  28  or  really 
'credibility  gap"  36. 

In  Vietnam  US  should:  (please  mark  yotir 
choices,  1,  2,  etc.) 

Continue  US  present  course:  limited  war, 
reduced  bombing  with  Paris  peace  talks,  con- 
tinue fighting  in  Saigon  ft  South  Vietnam 
1 — 14;  3 — 11;  3 — 33.  Resume  full  bombing, 
stop  Infiltrators,  make  strong  effort  to  win 
limited  war  in  South  Vietnam  regardless  of 
effect  on  Parts  talks  1—34;  3—30;  3 — 6.  Stop 
Paris  talks,  make  all  out  effort  to  win  war  In 
South  Sc  North  Vietnam,  send  76.000  more 
US  troops  requested  by  US  military,  block- 
ade port  of  Haiphong,  hit  Hanoi,  disregard 
demilitarized  zone,  bomb  dikes  and  all  trans- 
port 1 — 30;  3 — 37;  3 — 10.  Continue  Paris 
talks  but  hold  only  strong  polnte,  retire  to 
ooastal  cities  and  enclaves,  respond  only 
when  attacked  1—18;  2—11;  3—33.  With- 
draw all  US  troops  from  South  Vietnam  Im- 
mediately 1-7;  3—5;  3 — 14.  Deescalate  Viet- 
nam limited  war  unilaterally,  gradual  with- 
drawal US  troops  over  two  years  regardless 
of  negotiations  1 — 13;  3 — 16;  3 — 13. 

DRAFT    AND    MnOTAST    SKSVICK 

Is  present  draft  system  satisfactory  Y  26; 
N  45;  U  29  or  does  draft  law  favor  well-off  and 
draft  the  poor  Y  44;  N  22;  U  34;  should  edu- 
cational deferments  be  continued  Y  46;  N 
38;  U  26;  graduate  study  deferments  be  re- 
instated Y  30;  N  39;  U  31;  draftees  be  chosen 
by  lottery  under  draft  law  Y  42;  N  33;  U  36; 
should  US  move  towards  high  paid,  profes- 
sional voluntary  military  service  at  end  of 
Vietnam  war  Y  38;  N  32;  U  30;  should  draft 
registrants  be  given  choice  for  draft  service  at 
age  19  or  after  4  years  college  Y  48;  N  19;  U  33. 
Should  US  abolish  exemptions  for  conscien- 
tious objectors  Y  32;  N  38;  U  30;  abolish 
criminal  penalties  for  refusal  to  enter  military 
service  and  substitute  compulsory  double 
time  social  and  supporting  service  at  military 
pay  rates  without  allowances  Y  33;  N  32;  U  36. 

Which  do  you  favor  as  the  best  means  for 
the  US  to  maintain  manpower  for  an  effec- 
tive US  defense  now:  compulsory  draft  or 
lottery  system  32;  regular  voluntary  enlist- 
ments 19;  from  new  elite  high  paid,  small 
technical  military  force  17;  universal  mili- 
tary training  for  all  high  school  and  college 
students  then  serve  2  year  tour  either  mili- 
tary or  public  service  duties  32. 

Do  you  believe  our  draft  law  could  be 
made  more  equitable  without  destroying  Its 
effectlvenees  Y  62;  N  8;  U  30. 

PAxu  vtAcm  TAUta 

Is  worthwhile  progress  being  made  In  peace 
negotiations  Y  8;  N  67;  U  35;  should  Paris 
talks  continue  Y  43;  N  33;  U  35;  how  long — ; 
Just  propaganda  Y  34;  N  8;  U  58. 

Should  US  continue  Paris  peace  talks  when 
North  Vietnam  uses  talks  for  propaganda, 
escalates  war  by  rocket  attacks  on  Saigon 
civilians,  Increases  Infiltration  rate  to  29.000 
men  monthly  Y  30;  N  42;  U  28.  Should  US 
negotiators  continue  to  require  reciprocal 
cease-fire  to  match  US  limited  bombing 
pause  57;  try  unilateral  cease-fire  23.  U  20.  In 
order  to  get  peace  In  Vietnam,  do  you  feel 
United  States  should  agree  to  North  Viet- 
namese demand  that  a  coalition  government 
which  Includes  Communists  be  set  up  In 
South  Vietnam  Y  28;  N  46;  U  26.  Should  US 
stay  its  military  hand  further  during  long 
Paris  negotiations  when  price  is  American 
and  South  Vietnam  lives  Y  17;  N  54;  U  29. 

Should  peace  negotiations  continue  when 
stalled  by  North  Vietnam  until  US  stop  all 
bombing  Y  26;  N  49;  U  25. 

Should  President  continue  indefinitely  re- 
duced bombing  of  North  Vietnam  (area  cov- 
erage reduced  78%.  population  coverage  re- 
duced 90% )  Y  19;  N  46;  U  35.  Should  Presi- 
dent take  unilateral  action  and  order  an 
end  to  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  with 
hope  that  Communist  attacks  on  South 
would  cease  Y  16;  N  56;  U  39. 

Should  US  make  compromise  to  favor  Na- 
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Uonal  Liberation  Front  (Viet  Cong-Commu- 
nists dominate)  In  South  Vietnam  Y  55;  N 
19;  U  26  (This  position  favored  by  Sen.  Eu- 
gene McCarthy) . 

Agree  with  Senator  Jacob  Javlts  (NY.) : 
complete  cease-fire  In  Vietnam  Is  essential  to 
get  Paris  peace  talks  off  dead  center  Y  19; 
N  57;  U  24.  Agree  with  Senator  Oeorge  Mur- 
phy (Calif.) :  US  should  set  deadline  for  re- 
suming bombing  throughout  North  Vietnam 

Y  66;  N  12;  U  22. 

POSXIGN    AlTAnS 

Favor  US  continued  support  of  NATO  45  or 
bringing  US  troops  back  from  Europe  30;  U 
25.  NATO  survive  when  DeGaulle  pulls  out 

Y  38;  N  8;  U  54.  Britain  has  devalued  Its 
pound.  Should  US  devaluate  our  dollar  Y  8; 
N  67;  U  25.  In  view  of  unfavorable  inter- 
national monetary  balance,  should  Johnson 
Administration  make  more  efforts  to  collect 
World  War  I  debts  that  now  total  $15  billion 

Y  66;  N  10;  U  24.  Favor  continuation  of  Peace 
Corps  program  Y  51;  N  23;  U  26.  Is  President 
Johnson  right  that  USSR  is  now  showing 
signs  of  cooperation  33  or  is  Foreign  Minister 
Willie  Brandt  of  West  Germany  correct  in 
warning  of  new  Berlin  Crisis  34;  U  33.  Favor 
US   recognition   of   Conununlst   China   now 

Y  27;  N  48;  U  25.  Admission  of  Communist 
China  as  member  of  United  Nations  Y  31; 
N  49;  U  20.  Making  Communist  China  a 
permanent  member  UN  Security  Council  Y 
17;  N  57;  U  26. 

Favor  my  bill  HR  5327  to  prevent  dumping 
of  foreign  steel  in  US  (11.5  million  tons  last 
year — equivalent  to  14,000  Jobs)  Y  64;  N  12; 
U  24.  Favor  banning  US  "most  favored  na- 
tion" treatment  under  US  tariff  laws  to  Com- 
munist countries  supplying  arms,  weapons, 
and    miliary    assistance    to   North    Vietnam 

Y  62;  N  12;  U  36.  Favor  authorizing  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  make  loans  abroad  up  to  $2 
billion  that  "do  not  meet  test  of  reasonable 
assurance  of  repayment"?  Y  16;  N  59;  U  25. 

Favor  President  Johnson's  proposals  to 
limit  US  Investment  overseas  Y  43;  N  33;  U 
24;  to  restrict  US  tourists  foreign  travel  Y  23; 
N31;  U46. 


CONGRESSIONAL  AND  ELECTION 
REFORM  BILLS 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  ILLINOZS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  September  24.  1968 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  Interest  in  the  letter  which 
we  have  addressed  to  you  on  the  subject 
of  the  pending  congressional  and  elec- 
tion reform  bills,  I  place  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  full  text  of  this  letter 
together  with  the  names  of  those  who 
signed  it: 

DXAX  Mx.  Speakkx;  The  undersigned  re- 
spectfully urge  you  and  the  Democraac 
Leadership  of  the  House  to  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  schedule  for  action 
on  the  Floor  of  the  House,  before  adjourn- 
ment and  under  completely  open  rules,  the 
following  two  bills: 

(1)  S.  355 — "The  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1967" — passed  the  Senate  on 
March  7.  1967; 

(2)  HR.  11233 —  To  Revise  the  Federal 
Election  Laws" — reported  by  House  .Admin- 
istration Committee  on  June  20,  1968. 

On  numerous  occasions  you  have  spoken 
eloquently  concerning  your  love  for  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We.  too.  love  the 
House,  and  cherish  it  as  the  greatest  delib- 
erative body  in  the  world. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  times  change,  and 
tinless  our  beloved  House  changes  with  the 
times.  Its  greatness  will  surely  be  challenged. 
There  are  broad  currents  of  unrest  running 
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acroaa  the  land.  Disrespect  for  cherished  in- 
stitutions Is  mounting — particularly  among 
the  yoting. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  House  of  Sepreaenta- 
tlvee  reveals  itself  publicly  as  Incapable  of 
change  and  reform,  are  we  not  contributing 
to  a  situation  we  aJl  deplete?  Somewhere  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  resides  the 
power  and  the  responsibility  to  schedule 
these  matters  for  action  by  the  full  House. 
We  seek  your  experience  and  your  authority 
m  helping  to  achieve  these  objectives. 
Respectfully  yotui, 
E.  Ross  Adaix,  of  Indiana;  Makk 
Amdkkws,  of  North  Dakota;  William 
H.  Batks,  of  Massachusetts;  James  F. 
BATTiif,  of  Montana;  Jackson  E.  Bxtts, 
of  Ohio;  Edwaxo  O.  Biestex.  Jr.,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Benjamin  B.  Blacx- 
BTTXN.  of  Georgia;  W.  E.  (Bnx)  Bkock, 
of  Tennessee;  William  S.  BaooMnxLO, 
of  Michigan;  Donald  O.  Brotzman, 
of  Colorado;  Clakzncz  J.  Bkown,  Jr.,  of 
Ohio;  Oakxt  BaowN,  of  Michigan; 
jAMxs  T.  BxoTHiLL,  of  North  Carolina; 
John  Bttchanan,  of  Alabama;  Lau- 
KENCK  J.  Buxton,  of  Utah;  Oxoaox 
Bush,  of  Texas;  Daniel  E.  Button,  of 
New  York. 
John  W.  Btxnes.  of  Wisconsin;  William 
T.  Cahill.  of  New  Jersey;  Tim  Lex  Cax- 
txx.  of  Kentucky;  ELroxo  A.  Cxdex- 
BEXO,  of  Michigan;  Chaklxs  E.  Cham- 
BEXLAiN,  of  Michigan;  Donald  D 
Clancy,  of  Ohio;  Don  H.  Clausen. 
of  California;  James  C.  Cleveland,  of 
New  Hampshire;  Haxolo  R.  Collies,  of 
nilnols;  Barbex  B.  Conable.  Jr..  of  New 
York;  William  O.  Cowcex.  of  Ken- 
tucky; William  C.  Cxamxe.  of  Florida; 
Olenn  Cunningham,  of  Nebraska; 
Thomas  B.  Cuktis,  of  Missouri;  Glenn 
R.  Davis,  of  Wisconsin;  John  R. 
Dxllknback,  of  Oregon;  Robxkt  V. 
DxNNXT,  of  Nebraska. 
Edwaxo  J.  Dekwinski,  of  Illinois;  Robekt 
Dole,  of  Kansas;  John  J.  Duncan. 
of  Tennessee;  Floxknce  P.  Dwtex.  of 
New  Jersey;  Jack  EIdwakos.  of  Ala- 
bama; John  N.  Exlxnbokn,  of  Illinois; 
Maxtin  L.  Esch.  of  Michigan;  Edwtn 
D.  ESHLKMAN.  Of  Pennsylvania;  Paul 
Findlet.  of  Illinois;  Paul  A.  Fino.  of 
New  York;  Petex  H.  B.  FxEUNcmrrsxN, 
Jr.,  of  New  Jersey;  James  O.  Pulton,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Gteoscx  A.  Ooodlino,  of 
Pennsylvania;  H.  R.  Oxoss,  of  Iowa; 
James  R.  Oxovxx,  Jr.,  of  New  York; 
Oilbbkt  Oudk,  of  Maryland;  Duxwaxo 
O.  Hall,  of  Missouri. 
Setmoux  Halpekn,  of  New  York;  Wil- 
liam Hxnkt  Haxkibon,  of  Wyoming; 
WnxiAM  H.  Haxsha.  of  Ohio;  James 
Hakvet,  of  Michigan;  Maxoaxxt  M. 
Heckles,  of  Massachusetts;  Fxank  J. 
BonoN,  of  New  York;  Ckaio  Hosmex, 
of  California;  John  E.  Hunt,  of  New 
Jersey;  Edwaxo  Hutchinson,  of  Michi- 
gan; Aleebt  W.  Johnson,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania: Hastings  Keith,  of  Massachu- 
setts; Caxleton  J.  King,  of  New  York; 
Thomas  S.  Kleppe,  of  North  Dakota; 
Dan  Kutkendall.  of  Tennessee;  Mel- 
vnr  R.  Laixd,  of  Wisconsin;  Odin  Lan- 
OEH.  of  Minnesota. 
Olbnakd  p.  Lipscomb,  of  California;  Don- 
ald E.  LuxENS,  of  Ohio;  Robekt  Mc- 
Clokt.  of  nilnols;  Paul  N.  McCloskxt, 
Je.,  of  California;  Jambs  A.  McCluxe, 
of  Idaho;  Joseph  M.  McDadb,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Jack  H.  McDonald,  of  Michi- 
gan; Robekt  C.  McEwen,  of  New  York; 
Claxk  MacOxxgox,  of  Minnesota;  Wil- 
liam 8.  Mailliaxo,  of  California; 
Chaxlbs  McC.  ItlATHiAS.  JB..  Of  Mary- 
land; ROBEXT  B.  (Bob)  Mathias,  of 
Caitfomla;  Cathxkine  Mat,  of  Wash- 
ington; WiucT  Matne,  of  Iowa; 
Thomas  J.  MMimj..  of  Connecticut: 
Robekt  H.  Michel,  of  Illinois;  Clak- 
ence  E.  Millxx.  of  Ohio. 
William  E.  Minshall.  of  Ohio;  Chxstex 
L.  MizE,  of  Kansas;  Axch  A.  Mooxe.  Jk., 
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of  West  Virginia;  F.  Bradford  Morse, 
of  Massachusetts;  Rogers  c.  b.  Mor- 
ton, of  Maryland;  Ch axles  A.  Mosrex, 
of  Ohio;  Thomas  M.  Pellt,  of  Wash- 
ington; RicBAXO  H.  Popp.  of  Vir- 
ginia; HowAXD  W.  Pollock,  of  Alaska; 
Robert  Pxice.  of  Texas;  Albert  H.  Qunc, 
of  Minnesota:  Tom  Railsback.  of  Il- 
linois; Chaxlottx  T.  Rxm,  of  Illinois; 
Ogden  R.  Rxm,  of  New  York;  Ed 
Reinecke,  of  California;  Donald  W. 
Riegle.  Jr..  of  Michigan;  Howard  W. 
RoBisoN,  of  New  York. 

William  V.  Roth,  of  Delaware;  Donald 
Rumsfeld,  of  Illinois;  Philip  E.  Rupfe, 
of  Michigan;  Henrt  C.  Schaoeberg,  of 
Wisconsin;  Herman  T.  Schneebeu,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Richaxd  S.  Schweikxr, 
of  Pennsylvania;  Fred  Schwencel,  of 
Iowa;  William  Llotd  Scott,  of  Vir- 
ginia; Garner  E.  Shriver,  of  Kansas; 
Joe  Skubitz.  of  Kansas;  Henrt  P. 
Smith  in,  of  New  York;  William  L. 
Springer,  of  Illinois:  Robert  T.  Staf- 
ford, of  Vermont;  J.  William  Stanton. 
of  Ohio;  Sam  Steicer,  of  Arizona;  Wil- 
liam A.  Steiger.  of  Wisconsin:  Robert 
Tapt,  Jr..  of  Ohio. 

Burt  L.  Talcott.  of  California;  Fletcher 
Thompson,  of  Georgia;  Vernon  W. 
Thomson,  of  Wisconsin;  Guy  Vander 
Jagt.  of  Michigan;  G.  Robert  Watkins, 
of  Pennsylvania;  Albert  W.  Watson,  of 
South  Carolina;  Charles  W.  Whalen, 
Jr.,  of  Ohio;  William  B.  Widnall,  of 
New  Jersey;  Charles  E.  Wiggins,  of 
California;  Bob  Wilson,  of  California; 
Larry  Winn,  Jr..  of  Kansas;  Wendell 
Wyatt.  of  Oregon;  John  W.  Wydler. 
of  New  York;  Louis  C.  Wyman,  of  New 
Hampshire;  Roger  H.  Zion,  of  Indiana; 
John  M.  Zwach.  of  Minnesota. 


SHALL  WE  GIVE  AWAY  THE  INTER- 
STATE HIGHWAY  SYSTEMS? 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 
Tuesday,  September  24.  1968 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  90th  Congress,  there  Is 
the  possibility  that  we  will  consider  leg- 
islation which  will  legalize  unlimited 
length  of  trucks  and  trailers  and  permit 
triple-trailer  trucks  on  the  Interstate 
System.  Load  limits  will  be  increased  to 
69  tons,  double  the  present  allowable 
rate. 

The  proposal  would  raise  single-axle 
weight  on  a  truck  from  9  to  10  tons.  The 
maximum  weight  on  a  double  axle  would 
be  raised  from  16  to  17  tons.  A  truck's 
maximum  width  would  be  Increased 
from  8  to  8  V^  feet. 

If  this  provision  of  the  law  gets  by 
the  Congress,  the  highway  system  will 
be  taken  over  by  the  truckers  who  pretty 
much  control  the  movement  of  traffic  on 
the  system  at  present. 

Truck  trains  on  rubber  tires  wi*h  mul- 
tiple axles  and  trailers  could  usurp  huge 
sections  of  the  highway  system,  which 
was  paid  for  principally  by  automobile 
owners.  The  hazard  to  public  safety 
would  be  incalculable.  The  automobile 
owners  of  America  who  pay  most  of  the 
gasoline  taxes  would  be  billed  for  $2.8 
billion  to  upgrade  the  roads  to  accom- 
modate the  heavier  trucks — while  addi- 
tional billions  would  have  to  be  spent  to 
keep  them  in  repair. 

As  a  former  official  of  the  National 
Safety  Council,  I  am  horrified  at  the  new 
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dangers  which  will  threaten  every  user 
of  the  Interstate  System  If  these  giants 
take  over  the  roads.  By  their  size,  they 
become  highway  robbers,  denying  to 
others  a  fair,  safe,  and  reasonable  use  of 
our  highway  system. 

I  shudder  in  fear  when  I  pass  one  of 
these  highway  Juggernauts  on  the  high- 
way system.  They  operate  at  frightening 
speed  for  their  size,  with  tremendous 
noise  and  often  under  a  stream  of  diesel 
smoke  fired  out  at  high  pressure.  I  pity 
the  mother  with  a  station-wagon  filled 
with  children  who  seeks  to  maneuver 
arotmd  a  huge  tractor-trailer  combina- 
tion. 

Although  most  trucks  operate  with 
courtesy,  most  of  the  time,  they  always 
create  special  problems  when  one  trac- 
tor-trailer combination  passes  another 
slow-moving  rig  causing  a  complete  block 
of  the  public  interstate  highway  until 
the  maneuver  has  been  completed.  For 
such  time  as  their  maneuver  occurs,  they 
completely  take  over  the  right-of-way 
over  passenger  vehicles  which  also  have 
rights. 

In  addition  to  their  size,  weight,  length, 
noise,  and  fumes,  the  huge  trailers  fill 
everj-  motorist  who  follows  behind  with 
the  fear  of  telescoping  beneath  the  mon- 
ster ahead  with  sudden  braking  capacity. 
In  my  driving  experience,  I  have  seen 
scores  of  cases  of  accidents  result  from 
the  telescoping  accident,  some  of  which 
have  caused  decapitation. 

Truck  safety  cannot  be  ignored.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  sharing  of  highway  use, 
the  truck  and  trailer  must  be  good  part- 
ners by  adopting  a  bumper  level  which 
will  meet  the  standard  bumper  levels  of 
automobiles.  This  requirement  should  be 
mandatory  so  that  all  trucks  and  trailers 
should  be  compelled  to  have  matching 
bumpers  and  eliminate  the  indefensible 
telescoping  accidents  which  spread  high- 
way horror. 

I  wUl,  therefore,  endeavor  to  amend 
the  truck-trailer  bill — if  it  comes  before 
the  House — by  including  a  provision  that 
all  trucks  and  trailers  be  equipped  with 
rear  bumpers  to  match  automobile 
bumpers  so  as  to  insure  safety  for  the  in- 
termix of  automobiles  and  trucks  on  our 
interstate  system. 

I  will  also  oppose  legislative  efforts  to 
authorize  unlimited  length  of  trucks  and 
trailers.  They  are  already  much  too  long, 
much  too  heavy,  much  too  wide,  and 
much  too  dangerous  to  others  who  must 
also  use  the  highways. 

The  Interstate  Highway  System  was 
paid  for  by  adl  of  the  users  of  the  sys- 
tem through  Federal  taxes  on  gasoline. 
Automobile  users  (>ay  70.1  percent  of  the 
total  taxes.  The  trucks,  who  also  use 
the  system,  pay  only  29.9  percent  of  the 
cost.  They  should  not  be  permitted  to 
usurp  the  system  and  deny  its  proper  and 
safe  use  to  others  who  also  must  drive 
and  live. 


ROSH  HASHANA 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  24.  1968 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  always  deemed  It  a  pleasure  to 
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Join  with  my  fellow  Americans  in  ex 
tending  New  Yea  "s  Day  greetings  to  our 
Jewish  friends  ar  d  neighbors. 

The  observan(€  of  Rosh  Hashana 
comes  quite  natmrally  to  me  because  I 
grew  up  in  a  community  a  large  part  of 
which  was  JewisJ  i.  Since  so  many  of  my 
friends  observed  tills  day.  I,  too.  have 
felt  a  part  of  it. 

The  observanc(  i  of  the  10  days  of  peni- 
tence which  folio  V  Rosh  Hashana  always 
made  a  deep  Imiiresslon  upon  me.  The 
open  and  sincere  efforts  of  many  of  my 
friends  to  right  v  rongs  and  to  atone  for 
mistakes  lent  dig  lity  and  majesty  to  all 
those  participatir  g  in  these  ancient  Jew- 
ish rites.  Even  tl:  ose  of  us  of  other  reli- 
gious beliefs  were  caught  up  in  the  sober- 
ing atmosphere  and  bettered  behavior 
which  permeated  these  observances. 

I  shall  always  le  grateful  to  my  young 
Jewish  companloi  is  and  to  their  parents 
for  sharing  their  rreat  culture  and  deep- 
rooted  moral  an<  1  religious  beliefs  with 
me.  It  was  my  gc  od  fortune  to  be  a  part 
of  a  bMtherhood  not  lasting  a  mere  week 
bat  continuing  dj  y  by  day  and  year  after 
year.  Because  of  these  treasured  expe- 
riences. I  have  f  )und  it  only  natural  to 
participate  fully  n  the  many  fine  Jewish 
civic  and  cultural  programs  ranging  from 
the  establishmer)t  of  Israel  as  a  Jewish 
raising  of  money  for  a 
Is'  school  in  Jerusalem. 

So  It  is  with  reil  fervor  that  I  wish  my 
many  friends  a  H  appy  New  Year  and  ex- 
tend tho£e  same  t  est  wishes  to  all  our  fine 
American  citizers  who  yesterday  ob- 
served Rosh  Hasl  lana. 


homeland  to  the 
Jewish  orphan  gil-i 


BARON  ^ 


or 


IN  THE  HOUSE 

Tuesday, 


ON  STEUBEN 


HON.  ROMi  K  C.  PUCINSKI 


nxiNois 


C  P  REPRESENTATIVES 

Siptember  24,  1968 


Mr.  PUCINSKlt  Mr.  Speaker,  the  day 
named  in  honor  of  Baron  Priedrlch  Wll- 
helm  von  Steuben  is  of  special  historical 
significance  and  af  particular  Interest  to 
all  Americans.  e£  pecially  those  of  Ger- 
man descent.  P\) '  this  day.  September 
17.  marlES  the  bli  th,  in  1730,  of  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  American  Revolution, 
a  man  who  con  manded  the  supreme 
confidence  of  the  Poimding  Fathers  and 
merits  the  gratitu  ie  of  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people. 

Baron  von  Stei  ben  owes  his  place  in 
American  history  to  his  outstanding  ac- 
complishment in  iraining  the  American 
Revolutionary  An  ly. 

Having  encount  ered  financial  difficul- 
ties in  Europe.  Voi  i  Steuben  attracted  the 
Interest  of  Benjamin  Pianklin,  Silas 
Deane,  and  Beau  narchais.  who  was  giv- 
ing secret  aid  to  the  American  Colonies 
In  the  French  Ki  ig's  secret  service.  The 
Americans  'ecog  ilzed  immediately  Von 
Steuben's  mllitar;  genius,  and  arranged 
for  his  passage  t6  the  Colonies.  He  ar- 
rived at  Portsmoi  th.  N.H.,  on  December 
1,   1777,  after  wliich  he  was  received 
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with  high  honors  by  the  Continental 
Congress.  Washington  himself  was  so 
Impressed  with  his  experience  and 
practical  knowledge  that  he  appointed 
him  acting  inspector  general  and  asked 
him  to  undertake  the  training  of  the 
Continental  Army.  Von  Steuben,  in  the 
meantime,  had  waived  all  claim  to  rank 
or  pay.  proposing  that  if  his  services 
should  contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
American  cause,  he  ought  to  receive  such 
compensation  as  Congri'sa  wished  to  be- 
stow; but  that  if  his  services  should  go 
for  naught,  he  would  ask  no  recompense. 

It  was  In  his  success  as  drill  instruc- 
tor that  Von  Steuben  achieved  not  only 
astounding  success,  but  also  lasting  lame. 
Working  against  difficult  odds,  he  had 
to  prepare  his  drill  instructions  in  brief 
installments,  there  being  no  time  for  pub- 
lication of  a  drill  manual.  His  work  was 
further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  he 
spoke  no  English,  the  instructions  re- 
quiring translation  for  comp.  ehension  by 
the  American  troops.  Tlie  baron  further 
undertook  to  train  a  model  company  of 
100  selected  men  under  his  personal  di- 
rection, to  serve  as  an  example  for  the 
rest.  Within  a  few  weeks  ills  efforts  had 
transformed  the  entire  army,  in  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  sujhieve- 
ment  in  short-term  milita-y  training  in 
history.  The  ability  of  this  remarkable 
man  was  soon  vindicated  on  tiie  battle- 
field of  Monmoutii.  in  whicli,  and  there- 
after, the  Continental  Army  proved  it- 
self every  bit  the  equal  in  skill  and 
discipline  of  the  British  legions. 

Von  Steuben  codified  his  Instructions 
during  the  winter  of  1778-79,  in  a  work 
entitled  "Regulations  lor  the  Order  and 
Discipline  of  tlie  Troops  of  the  United 
States."  As  tlie  war  progressed,  he  gained 
in  stature  and  repute,  consulting  upon 
major  questions  of  strategic  and  admin- 
istrative policy  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  war.  In  1783  he  worked  with  Wash- 
ington in  preparing  a  plan  for  the  future 
defense  of  America,  and  in  1784  assisted 
in  establishing  the  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati. When  Washington  gave  up  com- 
mand of  the  Continental  Army,  he  made 
it  his  last  official  act  to  commend  Von 
Steuben  for  his  outstanding  assistance 
throughout  the  war. 

It  is  significant  that  Von  Steuben  be- 
came an  American  citizen  and.  after  his 
retirement  from  the  Army,  served  as 
president  of  the  German  Society  and  of 
the  New  York  branch  of  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati.  In  1787  he  was  elected  a 
regent  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

He  was  a  man  of  commanding  appear- 
ance and  graceful  manners,  possessed, 
above  all.  of  ability  to  lead.  His  skill  in 
converting  the  American  Army  into  an 
effective  and  disciplined  fighting  force 
was  vital  to  the  success  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  was  Indispensible  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  American  independence.  It  Is, 
therefore,  altogether  fitting  that  Ger- 
man-Americans take  special  pride  in  the 
contributions  of  Baron  von  Steuben  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  all  Ameri- 
cans today  remember  his  name  with  re- 
spect and  admiration. 
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^UiN  TO  USE  COLLEGIANS  AS 
"DETONATORS" 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  24.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  USA.  Publishing  Co..  Inc, 
530  East  72d  Street,  New  York.  NY . 
made  available  a  collection  of  articles  on 
the  activities  of  radical  groups  and  in- 
dividuals entitled  "Student  Subversion." 
These  articles,  which  appeared  in  the 
biweekly  "U.S.A."  from  1965  through 
April  of  this  year,  were  written  by  Alice 
Widener.  a  noted  authority  on  radical 
elements  in  the  United  States.  "Student 
Subversion"  provides  the  background  for 
the  current  rash  of  disorder  created  by 
radical  students  and  other  militants.  The 
student  rebellion  earlier  this  year  at 
Columbia  University  is  but  the  logical 
culmination  of  years  of  planning  and  or- 
ganization by  those  associated  with  the 
old  and  new  left. 

M'ss  Wldener's  publication,  "U.S.A " 
has  for  a  number  of  years  been  alerting 
an  impressive  I'st  of  subscribers — in  ad- 
dition to  individuals,  newspapers,  busi- 
ness firms,  government  agencies,  and 
educational  institutions  are  numbered 
among  its  readers — to  the  latest  devel- 
opments in  the  world  of  the  radicals  and 
extremists.  On  Sunday,  September  22,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  ran  an  extensive  article 
by  Miss  Widener  on  the  Fourth  Annual 
Conference  of  Socialist  Scholars,  which 
was  held  at  Rutgers  University  Septem- 
ber 6  to  8.  Miss  Widener  was  the  only 
representative  of  the  press  to  attend  this 
closely  guarded  meeting.  I  insert  the 
above-mentioned  article,  "Plan  To  Use 
Collegians  as  'Detonators'  "  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

Report  on  Secket  Meeting:    Plan  To  Use 
Collegians  as  "Detonators" 

(Note. — This  article  by  Alice  Widener,  pub- 
lisher of  the  bi-weekly  U.S.A.  and  authority 
on  the  radical  movement  In  the  United 
States,  tells  what  was  said  and  planned  at 
the  Fourth  Annual  Conference  of  Socialist 
Scholars,  held  at  Rutgers  lUklverslty  Sept.  6- 
8.  She  was  the  only  representative  of  the 
press  to  attend  this  closely  guarded  meet- 
ing.) 

with  militant  young  Marxist  radicals 
wearing  blue  armbands  marked  "S.S.C."  and 
guarding  locked  meeting  room  doors,  the  So- 
cialist Scholars,  revolutionary  Marxist  brain 
trust  in  our  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
held  their  4th  annual  conference  over  the 
week-end  of  Sept.  6-8,  at  Rutgers  univer- 
sity. New  Jersey. 

The  guest  of  honor  was  Ernest  Mandel  of 
Brussels,  editor  of  the  Belgian  socialist 
weekly  "La  Gauche"  (The  Left],  who  was  a 
main  Instigator  of  the  student  riots  and 
workers'  strikes  in  France  last  May  and  June. 
Now  banned  from  that  country,  Mandel 
made  his  welcome  way  Into  our  own  via 
Paris-Havana-Brussels.  He  was  formally  in- 
troduced to  the  Socialist  Scholars  by  Paul 
Sweezy,  editor  of  the  Leftist  radical  Monthly 
Revtew.  who  said,  "Ernest  Mandel  Is  one  of 
the  most  eminent  and  Important  Marxist 
theorists  in  Europe  today.  He  spent  con- 
siderable time  last  summer  In  Cuba.  He  was 
active  m  events  which  too.'-  placf  in  France 
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last  spring  and  Is  banned  by  the  French 
government  for  his  part  In  those  events. 
We're  all  hoping  he  will  go  back  to  France 
and  take  part  In  events  developing  there 
now." 

It  Is  a  pity  that  Mandel's  speech  at  dinner 
In  Nielsen  dining  hall,  Rutgers,  on  Friday 
evening,  Sept.  6,  was  not  broadcast  to  the 
American  public.  He  speaks  excellent  English 
and  received  a  standing  ovation  from  the 
Socialist  Scholars  and  their  guests,  bus  loads 
of  radical  youths  from  New  York  City  and 
other  centers.  Had  the  public  beard  what 
Mandel  said,  statistics  In  an  opinion  poll  of 
approval  or  disapproval  for  security  and  riot 
control  action  taken  during  the  recent 
Democratic  national  convention  would  rise 
to  99.9  per  cent  in  favor  of  Mayor  Daley  and 
the  Chicago  poUce.  Moreover,  If  television 
networks  had  featured  Mandel's  speech,  there 
would  be  no  more  confusion  among  loyal 
Americans  about  the  revolutionary  leader- 
ship of  violent  student  rebellions  and 
"peace"  demonstrations  in  our  country,  or 
about  the  veracity  of  Mayor  Daley's  report  on 
the  disturbances  In  Chicago.  Also,  there 
would  be  much  less  naivete  In  certain  Uberal 
press  and  political  circles. 

STX7DENTS  Aas   "DETONATOaS" 

"Students,"  explained  Ernest  Mandel,  "are 
the  detonators  In  the  formxUa  for  triggering 
off  a  social  explosion  creating  a  revolutionary 
situation."  To  resounding  applause,  he  made 
clear  how  he  and  other  socialists  use  Marx- 
ism-Leninism as  the  device  for  timing,  con- 
trolling, and  targeting  the  explosion.  Mandel 
said  the  main  strategy  for  overthrowing  neo- 
capltalism  In  advanced  Industrial  nations 
today.  Including  the  United  States,  Is  "to  put 
forth,  thru  mass  strikes  and  mass  move- 
ments, concrete  demands  and  goals  which 
are  unacceptable  to  the  capitalist  system 
and  cannot  be  granted  within  the  capitalist 
system." 

Mandel  went  on  to  say  that  the  May-June 
rebellion  in  Prance  this  year  failed  tempo- 
rarily "only  because  of  lack  of  a  revolution- 
ary organization  which,  at  the  decisive  mo- 
ment, could  counterpose  new  centralized 
workers'  power  to  existing  caplUllst  power." 

In  his  speech,  Ernest  Mandel  said  that 
French  workers'  affinity  for  Marxism  deter- 
mined their  actions  last  spring,  not  working 
conditions  or  pay.  "The  remarkable  thing," 
he  said,  "was  that  the  rebellion  against  neo- 
capltallsm  took  place,  despite  the  fact  that 
French  per  capita  consumption  is  the  highest 
in  western  Europe  except  for  Sweden."  He 
Eaid  many  facts  showed  the  French  workers 
"were  starting  a  revolution."  Among  the 
facts,  he  said,  was  the  complete  cut-off  of 
the  cities  of  Nantes  and  Caen  from  commu- 
nication and  the  establishment  of  "a  work- 
ers' state  which  started  to  issue  its  own  cur- 
rency— bona  de  credits — which  were  accepted 
by  the  storekeepers."  He  admitted,  parenthet- 
ically, that  after  the  Oaulllst  government 
■repression,"  the  storekeepers  lost  their 
money. 

Another  specific  fact,  said  Mandel,  was 
that  St.  Nazalre  shipyard  workers  had  called 
lor  "a  general  assembly  \AssemX)lee  Gen- 
erolc)"  aa  In  the  French  revolution  of  1848. 

I  At  Columbia  university,  this  month.  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society,  which 
sparked  the  rebellion  last  April,  called  for  a 
•general  assembly.") 

Mandel  said  the  St.  Nazalre  workers  en- 
tered into  a  dialog  with  the  authorities  that 
lasted  for  more  than  a  week  but  "refused  to 
make  any  precise  demands  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  capitalist  system."  He  said  the 
only  reason  the  Marxist  revolution  failed  in 
France  last  spring  was  that  the  mass  of 
workers  made  demands — such  as  the  10  per 
cent  wage  Increase — which  could  be  granted 
by  a  capitalist  system.  Had  there  been  "nuclei 
of  revolutionary  workers  in  the  factort''s.  in 
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the  key  industries  to  take  decisive  control  at 
the  propitious  moment,"  he  said,  "the  work- 
ers would  have  been  able  to  set  up  a  dual 
government  within  Prance  and  topple  the 
capitalist  state  by  protracted  revolutionary 
class  struggle." 

The  three  key  issues  on  which  Marxists 
must  make  their  stand,  said  Mandel;  the  Is- 
sues on  which  capitalism,  cannot  compromise 
without  forfeiting  capitalism,  are :  1 1  ]  work- 
ers' control;  (21  workers'  "self-defense" 
(meaning  armed  might];  and  |31  govern- 
ment by  workers'  councils  Instead  of  bour- 
geois p>ower. 

shotttb  of  appeoval 

"Never,"  cried  Mandel  dramatically,  "never 
I  assure  you,  were  Frenchmen  so  free,  so 
truly  free,  as  in  the  days  of  May- June!" 

Shouts  of  approval  came  from  the  long- 
haired, bearded  youths  in  Neilsen  dining  hall, 
many  of  whose  faces  had  stared  out  of  front- 
page news  photos  during  the  demonstrations 
at  the  Pentagon  and  Columbia  university,  at 
draft-card  burnings,  and  in  street  actions,  in 
attacks  on  the  Chicago  police  during  the 
Democratic  national  convention  in  August. 
Members  of  the  old  left  r.ttendlng  the  din- 
ner— Corliss  Lamont,  Ruts  Nixon,  Harry  Mag- 
doff,  et  al. — were  less  vociferous  but  equally 
enthusiastic,  their  faces  wreathed  in  beam- 
ing smiles. 

When  the  applause  died  down,  Ernest  Man- 
del  quoted  a  statement  by  James  M.  Roche, 
president  of  Oeneral  Motors,  published  In  a 
news  weekly,  Sept.  30,  1967:  "We  live  in  a 
world  of  change.  We  work  in  a  world  of 
change." 

Smiling  sarcastically,  Mandel  paused  a 
moment  to  look  around  the  dining  hall  at  the 
Socialist  Scholars,  then  moved  to  the  climax 
of  his  speech.  "It  may  seem  strange  that  I 
would  agree  on  anything  with  such  a  i>erson," 
he  said,  "but  I  would  accept  that  statement 
and  amend  It  a  little  bit."  Slowly  and  with 
utmost  emphasis,  he  said  that  under  con- 
ditions making  It  possible  for  a  Oeneral  Mo- 
tors to  exist,  "there  Is  a  possibility  that  the 
very  society  will  change." 

the  ssc   program 

Applauding  loudly,  the  Socialist  Scholars 
rose  to  pay  homage  to  the  speaker.  Certainly, 
if  they  and  their  associates  have  their  way, 
our  American  society  will  be  so  changed  that 
no  private  enterprise  can  exist.  The  tenet  of 
their  entire  week-end  conference  at  Rutgers 
was  that  after  a  social  explosion  has  been 
detonated  in  the  United  States,  only  a 
revolutionary  organization  directed  by  social- 
ists adhering  to  an  advance  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist plan  can  exercise  successful,  decisive  lead- 
ership. They  believe  It  Is  the  function  of  so- 
cialist scholars  to  formulate  the  plan  and 
adapt  It  to  given  conditions  while  adhering 
to  basic  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  strategy. 

The  official  Socialist  Scholars  program  for 
the  Rutgers  conference  listed  the  following 
topics  for  discussion:  "The  Role  of  the  Intel- 
lectuals in  Social  Change;  New  Thoughts  on 
the  Historiography  of  the  American  Working 
Class;  The  Working  Class  and  Neo-Capltal- 
Ism;  Black  Power  and  Socialism;  The  Pre- 
conditions for  a  Mass  Socialist  Party  In  the 
United  States. 

List  panel  leaders 

Participants  came  from  universities  across 
our  nation  and  from  abroad.  The  panel  dis- 
cussion leaders  were: 

Warren  Susman,  Rutgers  university;  Chris- 
topher Lasch,  Northwestern  university;  Her- 
bert Outman,  University  of  Rochester;  Mel- 
vyn  Dubofsky.  University  of  Massachusetts. 
Amherst:  PhUlp  Foner.  Lincoln  university; 
Alexander  Erllch.  Columbia  university; 
Eugene  D.  Qenovese.  Sir  Oeorge  William 
university,  Montreal. 

Sterling  Stuckey,  Northwestern  university; 
Alphonse  Plnckney,  Hunter  college;   Harold 
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Cruse,  author  of  "The  Crisis  of  the  Negro 
Intellectual";  Ann  Lane,  Douglass  coUege; 
Oar  Alperovltz,  M.I.T.;  Michael  Oreenberg. 
Polytechnlcal  Institute  of  Brooklyn;  Oeoff 
White.  Berkeley. 

At  the  Friday  morning  session  on  the  role 
of  the  Intellectual.  Christopher  Lasch  sala, 
"The  emergence  of  a  mature  American  cul- 
ture depends  on  the  emergency  of  revolu- 
tionary change."  He  said,  "The  responsibility 
of  the  Intellectual  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
street  organizer."  Intellectual  leadership,  be 
explained,  can  come  only  from  Intellectuals 
having  confidence  in  themselves  "as  a  class." 
He  said,  "American  Intellectuals  have  been 
mostly  amateurs  Ignorant  of  their  craft,  and 
their  failure  is  due  to  the  absence  of  revolu- 
tionary structure." 

Intellectual  function 

Warren  Susman  said  that  the  time  is  past 
now  for  activities  of  a  Norman  Brown  and 
Timothy  Leary,  "who  adopted  a  pose  to  end 
all  poses."  Susman  said  the  primary  function 
of  the  Intellectual  is  the  "ideology-making 
function,"  and  that  revolutionary  intellec- 
tuals must  "turn  private  problems  Into  social 
Issues  and  turn  desires  Into  systems  of  value, 
needs  into  social  goals." 

He  explained  that  Karl  Marx'  "praxis" 
unites  feelings,  thought,  and  action;  that 
Marx  had  "the  only  solution"  and  thru  his 
genius  showed  that  ours  Is  a  world  of  change, 
that  change  can  be  purposeful,  and  there  Is 
"no  conflict  between  history  and  practice." 

Christopher  Lasch  said  only  a  socialist 
scholar  "can  be  sure  r.f  what  lie's  doing." 

At  the  conference.  Prof.  Eugene  D.  Qeno- 
vese. now  teaching  In  Canada,  but  formerly 
of  Rutgers  where.  In  1965,  he  proclaimed,  "I 
would  welcome  a  Viet  Cong  victory"  and 
touched  off  a  controversy  Involving  the  state 
government  of  New  Jersey,  was  persona  grata 
and  seemed  very  sure  of  what  he  was  doing. 
He  discussed  "Black  Power  and  Socialism," 
criticized  some  aspects  of  Harold  Cruse's 
book.  "The  Crisis  of  the  Negro  Intellectual," 
but  said  the  author's  "ideological  manifesto 
wiped  out  decades  of  ideological  drivel." 

Use  Stalin's  words 

Qenovese  used  the  exact  terminology  in  the 
uncensored  edition  of  Joseph  Stalin's  "Marx- 
ism and  the  National  and  Colonial  Question," 
which  contains  two  chapters  on  Zionism  aa 
"a  Fascist  bund  movement."  To  LenlxUst- 
Stallnlsts,  all  nationalist  movements  are 
"fascist"  except  those  directed  by  Commu- 
nists and  set  up  for  the  sole  purpKJse  of  lead- 
ing a  nation  or  minority  group  Into  absorp- 
tion by  the  Communist  bloc.  Khrushchev  de- 
nounced Stalin  but  affirmed  Kremlin  adher- 
ence to  Marxlsm-Lenlnlam-Stallnlsm.  The 
nresent  soviet  regime  led  by  Kosygln  and 
Brezhnev  sticks  rigidly  to  that  Ideology,  and 
so  does  Gomulka  of  Poland.  The  Communist 
attitude  toward  Zionism  has  nothing  to  do 
with  pro  or  anti-Semitism,  or  with  pro  or 
antl-Zlonlsm;  the  attitude  has  to  do  solely 
with  orthodox  Marxlsm-Lenlnism-Stallnlsm 
on  the  national  and  colonial  question. 

Eiigene  Oenovese  stated  at  the  Socialist 
Scholars  panel  on  black  power  that  there  can 
be  no  successful  "black  enclave  economy"  In 
the  United  States.  He  maintains  that  only  in 
a  world-wide  radical  Marxist  economy  can 
there  take  place  an  end  to  racist  exploitation. 

The  establishment  of  such  an  economy  was 
the  theme  of  the  entire  Socialist  Scholars 
conference  at  Rutgers  university  during  the 
week-end  of  Sept.  6-8.  The  aim — aa  Warren 
Susman  put  It — Is  "to  formulate  a  revolu- 
tionary plan  for  the  f uttire  which  will  remove 
the  power  of  past  traditions  and  create  a 
socialist  America." 

Agrees  loith  Mandel 

On  Saturday  morning.  Prof.  Alexander  of 
Columbia  university,  who  last  June  delivered 
the  "anti-commencement"  address  to  rebel 
student   walkouts   from   the   regular    com- 
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iacber.  who  waa  In  charge 


May-June  studenu 
bles  In  France  wU 
A' Parisian  school  t 
or  a  Iltoature  tab  le  heaped  with  copies  of 
"L'Enrage,"  a  vile  publication  in  unprint- 
able four-letter  w(  rda  translated  Into  Eng- 
lish for  students  a<  Berkeley  by  Ruth  Porter 
of  Merit  Publishers  In  New  York  City,  an 
Soclallat  Workers  party 
ijhe  Frenchwoman  aald  a 
translation  from  French 
Into  English  was  do  le  over  the  traiu-Atlantlc 
telephone  between  Paris  and  New  York  City. 
and  student  supp<  rt  from  America  "was  a 
big  help  to  us." 

Radictl  documents 
Two   vitally   Imi  artant   radical   American 
documents  surf  ac«  I  at  the  book  exhibit  and 
were  In  great  dema  id  by  the  Socialist  Schol- 
ars and  confereno  participants: 

1.  A  leaflet  prlnied  by  the  Radical  Edu- 
cation Project  [R.I  .P.)  at  Ann  Arbor.  Mich., 
which  was  founder  by  studenta  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society. 

2.  A  "Research  Methodology  Guide"  put 
out  by  the  Nortlt  American  Congress  on 
Latin- America  [NA.CX..A.]  In  New  York 
City. 

Undet  the  headAg  "Rep's  Politics."  the 
Radical  Education  Project  leaflet  contains 
statements  of  bell(fs.  among  which  are: 

"The  great  proiilse  of  American  abun- 
dance Is  perverted  i  nd  thwarted  by  the  func- 
tioning of  contem]  Kurary  capitalism"; 

"America  Is  hel<i  In  political  and  moral 
stalemate  not  onlj  by  sheer  economic  and 
political  force,  but  i  Oso  by  deadening  Ideology 
.  .  .  celebrating  the  Imerlcan  Way  of  Life,  tbe 
American  Dream,  t  te  American  Century": 

"Antl-communlaii  la  a  central  element  In 
this  Ideological  ma  ilpulatlon  of  belief. 

"Violent  revolutK  n  Is  to  be  recognised  and 
deplored  for  Its  hl|  ;h  human  cost;  but  .  .  . 
where  the  oppresse<  lack  political  power,  vio- 
lent overthrow  may  be  the  necessary,  tho  not 
sufficient,  precondll  Ion  to  economic  and  po- 
llUcal  freedom." 

In  light  of  event  i  during  the  Democratic 
national  conventloi  In  August  and  loud  de- 
nunclatlotvs  of  May  >r  Daley  and  Chicago  po- 
lice by  many  intell  »ctuals  In  the  press.  TV, 
and  universities.  It  is  very  enlightening  to 
atudy  a  list  of  spoi  aors  printed  on  the  last 
page  of  the  Radical  Education  Project.  They 
are 

Ralph  Andreano,  Philip  Berrlgan,  Julian 
Bond,  Robert  Browm  i,  Richard  Cloward,  David 
Delllnger.  Stanley  I  tlamond.  Douglas  Dowd. 
Dunham,  Robert  Engler. 
Jules  FeUfm*.  W.  H.  I  erry.  Phillip  Foner.  Norm 
Fruchter.  William  ( iamaon.  Jullen  Oendell, 
John  Oeraaal.  Kmeit  Qoodman,  Paul  Good- 
man. Nat  Hentoff,  D(  vld  Horowlts.  Leo  Huber- 
man,  Raghavan  lyei 
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Paul  Jacobs.  Julltia  Jacobeon,  OaMel  Kolko, 
Andrew  Kopklnd,  William  Kunstler,  Paul 
Lauter,  Richard  Llchtman.  Staughton  Lynd, 
Herbert  Marcuse,  Seymour  Melman,  Jack 
Mlnnls,  Barrlngton  Moore.  Charlea  Moakoa, 
Charles  E.  Osgood,  Linus  Pauling,  Victor  Per- 
lo,  James  A.  Pike,  Marc  Plllsuk,  Victor  Rabl- 
nowltz,  Anatol  Rapoport,  Marc  Raskin,  Ken- 
neth Rexrotb,  Sumner  M.  Rosen,  Richard 
ShauU.  Sol  Stern,  Harvey  Swadoa,  Harold 
Taylor,  Michael  WaJzer.  Arthur  Waakow,  Har- 
vey Wheeler,  William  A.  Williams.  Marshall 
Wlndmlller,  Howard  Zlnn. 

Get  TV  exposure 

Three  of  the  foregoing  R.E.P.  sponsors  be- 
came nationally  known  via  television  during 
the  Chicago  demonstrations:  Julian  Bond  of 
Georgia;  David  Delllnger,  a  main  revolution- 
ist,- and  Staughton  Lynd,  formerly  of  Yale 
university,  who  went  to  Hanoi  in  1967  with 
Herbert  Aptheker  of  the  Communist  party. 
U.S.A. 

Heavily  represented  on  the  list  la  the  Fund 
for  the  Republic's  leftist  Center  for  the  study 
of  Democratic  Institutions  at  Santa  Barliara: 
W.  H.  Ferry,  its  vice  president :  Liniu  Pauling. 
James  A.  Pike,  and  Harvey  Wheeler,  fellows 
at  the  center:  Raghaven  N.  Iyer  and  Paul 
Jacobs,  official  center  consultants. 

Among  academic  R.E.P.  sponsors  listed  are 
the  following  Socialist  Scholars:  Professors 
Richard  Cloward  and  Seymour  Melman  of 
Columbia  university;  Prof.  Herbert  Marcuse 
of  the  University  of  California  at  San  Diego. 
Internationally  known  as  the  Intellectual 
mentor  of  "Red"  Rudi  Dutschke,  Germany, 
and  "Red"  Daniel  Cohn-Bendlt  In  France. 

EXCIPS   rOK   KSPIONAOX 

The  other  vitally  Important  radical  docu- 
ment that  surfaced  at  the  Socialist  Scholar's 
book  exhibit  at  Rutgers  is  the  "Research 
Methodology  Guide"  put  out  by  the  North 
American  Congress  on  Latin  America 
[N.  A.  C.  L.  A.],  an  outfit  having  as  Its  target 
"the  Empire."  meaning  every  United  States 
company  and  corporation  doing  business 
abroad  and  eapeclally  In  Latin  America,  and 
all  United  States  government  agencies  deal- 
ing with  our  domestic  and  foreign  economic 
and  military  operations.  The  three  authors 
of  the  N.  A.  C.  L.  A.  giUde  are  Lois  Relvlch. 
Michael  Locker,  and  Edle  Black,  who  said  at 
the  S.  D.  S.-sponsored  Radical  Education 
Project  regional  conference  held  at  Prince- 
ton unlvecBlty,  February,  1967,  "I  am  a 
revolutionist,  not  just  a  Marxist,  a  revolu- 
Uonlst." 

The  three  young  radicals  have  written 
what  Is  tantamount  to  a  two-part  recipe  for 
espionage.  Part  One  Is  entitled  "Researching 
the  Empire — How  to  Research  the  Imperial 
Elite:  Corporations.  People.  Nonprofit  Or- 
ganizations. Government  Agencies,  Universi- 
ties." Part  Two  Is  entitled  "Campus  Recon- 
naissance— How  to  Investigate  Campus 
MlUtary  Contracting."  Here  are  excerpts 
from  both  parts  of  the  N.  A.  C.  L.  A.  guide: 

Page  1:  "Interviews  should  be  conducted 
after  doing  Initial  research:  I.e.,  when  you 
know  what  questions  to  ask  and  of  whom 
to  ask  them. 

"The  Interviewer  should  play  a  straight 
role,  e.g.,  as  a  student  doing  research  for  a 
course  paper. 

"If  the  Interview  la  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  interviewee  Is  not 
threatened  he  or  she  will  usually  be  more 
than  happy  to  talk." 

Pages  11,  12:  "Thruout  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  a  power  struggle  of  monu- 
mental proportions  Is  being  waged  between 
revolutionaries  and  United  States  tech- 
nology. .  .  . 

"The  military-Industrial  complex  la  relying 
heavily  on  the  Innovative  ablUtlee  of  the 
academic  world  for  defeating  revcdutlonary 
solutions. 

"Given  such  a  situation,  radicals  and 
revolutionaries  who  want  to  crystallize  the 
real    Issues    Involved   In   government-spon- 
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sored  projects  mxist  sero  in  on  the  direct  role 
such  'academic  work'  plays  In  wars  against 
national  liberation ..." 

Page   17:    "Field  Work." 

At  times  Interviews  and  observation  can 
not  be  directly  undertaken  without  creating 
a  role  that  legltlmlns  their  necessity.  Covers 
can  be  easily  erected  by  getting  a  friendly 
faculty  member  to  authorize  the  research 
thru  a  course  or  enlisting  the  aid  of  a  cam- 
pus newspaper  reporter.  In  some  situations 
where  security  Is  tight,  Inside  informers  will 
be  the  only  way  to  secure  vital  Information. 
Personal  contact  with  friends  or  political 
associates  who  have  ptosltlons  providing  ac- 
cess to  the  Information  (i.e.,  secretaries,  re- 
search assistants  I    can   prove  quite  helpful. 

"If  necessary,  someone  may  have  to  take  a 
Job  on  the  project  or  In  the  research  fa- 
cility to  gain  access  to  such  information. 
Persons  in  positions  of  public  authority,  such 
as  federal  or  state  congressmen,  senators, 
executive  officials,  and  their  assistants,  can 
easily  acquire  restricted  |but  not  necessarily 
classified)  Information  and  forward  It  to 
you.  Their  desire  to  do  so  Is  usually  propor- 
tional to  tbe  effect  It  might  have  on  their 
own  political  well-being.  Whatever  the 
method,  tbe  problem  of  getting  Inside  in- 
formation [no  matter  Its  classifications!  es- 
sentially Involves  finding  a  person  with  le- 
gitimacy In  the  authority's  eyes  who  has  ac- 
cess to  the  material  and  can  transmit  tbe 
data  either  secretly  or  without  the  threat 
of  reprisal.  Obviously  such  a  person  should 
be  handled  with  discretion  and  the  smaller 
the  number  of  persons  who  know  about  it 
the  better  your  chances  of  success." 

WHAT  COMES  NEXT 

At  the  opening  of  the  4th  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  Socialist  Scholars  at  Rutgers  univer- 
sity, Sept.  6,  the  radical  group's  president, 
John  Camntett,  said,  "We  decided  previous 
conferences  were  too  large  and  not  carefully 
enough  organized."  He  explained  the  4th  con- 
ference had  been  narrowed  down  so  that  it 
would  not  "dampen  discussion  with  people  of 
more  or  less  similar  Ideas,"  and  said  sessions 
could  thus  "be  more  organically  related." 

Phase  one  Included  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda and  activity  to  promote  the  demon- 
stration at  the  Pentagon  last  October,  tbe 
rebellion  at  Columbia  university  last  April, 
"the  abdication"  [as  they  call  it]  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  and  the  mass  demonstrations 
during  the  Democratic  national  convention 
In  Chicago  last  month. 


THE  ENOINBERINa  PROMISE  OF 
SPACE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PBNMSTLVAIflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  24,  1968 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  to  the  excellent  presentation  given 
by  H.  Ouyford  Stever  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  the  Exploration  and 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space  held  In 
August  1968.  in  Vienna,  Austria. 

Mr.  Stever  is  the  president  of  Carnegie- 
Mellon  University  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and 
serves  as  well  as  Chairman  of  the  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Engineering  Board  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Engineering. 

As  a  congressional  adviser  to  tbe 
United  Nations  on  the  peaceful  uses  of 
outer  space  and  a  congressional  repre- 
sentative to  the  conference  in  Vienna.  I 
am  glad  to  place  Dr,  Stever's  speech  in 
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the  CONCRKssiOHAL  RECORD  to  assute  it 
the  wide  distribution  and  readership  it 
deserves: 

The  ENdifEEaiNO  Promise  or  Space 
(By  H.  Ouyford  Stever) 

Although  I  have  been  Involved  most  of 
my  working  life  with  engineering  In  educa- 
tion. Industry,  and  government,  Pve  always 
found  It  hard  to  make  summary  statements 
about  it.  It  Is  sucb  a  vast  undertaldng.  There 
Is  still  good  engineering  aimed  at  improving 
nuts  and  bolts  as  It  were — and  yet  some 
think  of  engineering  only  In  vast  systems 
terms  such  as  establishing  a  new  communi- 
cations system  using  satellites.  But  In  spite 
of  Its  all-embracing  nature,  I  think  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  all  aspects  of  engineering 
have  had  substantial  impacts  from  our  space 
research  and  development  and  operational 
programs. 

Having  made  such  a  statement,  naturally 
I  am  tempted  to  try  to  prove  It  by  finding 
specifics  for  as  many  phases  of  engineering 
as  I  can.  What,  for  example,  would  an  engi- 
neer Interested  In  such  a  mundane  problem 
as  removing  dents  from  damaged  equipment 
have  to  say  about  this?  On  that  question,  I 
was  Interested  to  note  that  one  of  the  speak- 
ers on  this  program,  Dr.  Newell,  In  his  April 
1967  statement  prepared  for  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Scelnces  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  In  which  he  outlined 
NASA's  space  science  and  applications  pro- 
grams, did  have  a  point  even  for  this  kind 
of  engineer.  He  brought  out  that  a  space- 
developed  method  was  used  to  remove  dents 
made  In  hollow  blade  spars  for  helicopters 
during  fabrication  because  of  the  Incapa- 
bility of  conventional  techniques.  Boeing's 
Vertol  Division,  a  leading  manufacturer  of 
helicopters,  and  NASA's  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center  worked  together  to  design  and 
construct  a  tool  which  was  an  adaptation  of 
the  successful  electromagnetic  hammer, 
which  had  been  developed  at  the  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center  to  remove  dents  from 
welded  tank  ctHnponents  for  Saturn  rockets. 

Having  found  that  piece  of  interesting  In- 
formation, I  felt  that  it  would  be  quite  possi- 
ble to  satisfy  the  query  of  any  engineer  as 
to  bow  his  field  had  had  an  impact  by  de- 
velopments In  space.  In  fact,  the  previously 
cited  reference  by  Dr.  Newell  lists  11  points 
on  national  security,  43  points  on  Industry 
and  manufacturing,  14  points  on  the  con- 
struction industry,  8  points  on  communica- 
tion, 6  on  weather,  18  on  power  sources  and 
public  utilities,  7  on  transportation  and  com- 
merce. 38  on  medicine  and  health,  12  on 
earth  resources,  5  on  food  and  agriculture. 
13  on  science,  3  on  education,  and  4  on  social 
and  political  factors  as  the  particular  im- 
pacts of  equipment  developments  or  tech- 
nique developments  of  tbe  space  program 
during  only  one  year  prior  to  April  1967. 

If  one  follows  this  kind  of  reasoning,  one 
could  construct  a  formidable  listing  of  spe- 
cifics. But  one  can  go  even  farther,  as  Dr. 
E.  G.  Schneider  of  Sylvanla  Electronic  Sys- 
tems has  pointed  out  in  the  previously  cited 
report,  "It  Is  my  belief  that  the  technology 
being  developed  under  NASA  and  DOD  con- 
tracts, is  belnc  applied  to  commercial  prod- 
ucts at  a  rate  which  is  limited  only  by  the 
ability  of  engineers  to  assimilate  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  ability  of  Industry  to  carry  new 
product  Ideas  all  the  way  through  the 
marketplace.  The  concern  expressed  by  vari- 
ous groups  over  the  apparent  lack  of  transfer 
of  technology  from  government  appears  to  me 
to  be  based  on  an  Imperfect  understanding 
of  the  engineering  process  and  an  unwar- 
ranted expectation  that  much  of  the  trans- 
fer will  be  easily  recognizable  as  hardware 
end  Items."  Thus,  In  Dr.  Schneider's  view 
there  are  not  only  the  numerous  points  on 
which  NASA  can  give  us  a  specific  example, 
but  a  much  larger  number  of  indirect  ways 
at  which  space  technology  transfers  to  the 
general  technology. 
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It  became  clear  then  that  a  detailed  lUtlng 
of  specifics  as  a  beginning  would  be  an  ex- 
hausting exercise;  evidently  some  generali- 
zation Is  needed  to  show  the  major  Impact 
of  space  developments  on  engineering.  So. 
In  trying  to  order  the  effect  of  the  space 
program  on  engineering,  I  have  made  three 
classifications  of  the  major  kinds  of  these 
effects  which  I  would  like  to  discuss  with 
you. 

The  first  major  effect  comes  about  be- 
cause the  technical  devices  of  all  kinds  used 
in  space  flight  must  reach  very  high  stand- 
ards of  performance  In  order  to  achieve  the 
technically  very  difficult  space  missions.  En- 
gineers have  very  strong  Incentives  to  im- 
prove their  technologies  in  all  these  fields 
In  order  to  qualify  the  technology  for  use 
in  the  space  program. 

A  mentor  of  mine.  Dr.  C.  Richard  Soder- 
berg,  a  Swede  by  birth  and  early  education, 
and  an  American  by  naturalization,  later 
education  and  work,  used  to  say  "the  sum 
of  the  Iron  and  tbe  brains  in  any  design 
is  a  constant."  This  Is  another  way  of  sajrlng 
that  thinking  can  reduce  the  weight  or  im- 
prove the  performance  of  any  design  and  Is 
rewarding  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount 
that  Is  done.  The  main  reason  that  space 
projects  are  so  expensive  to  develop  is  that 
the  design  requirements  of  all  components 
are  so  great  that  an  Immense  amount  of 
thinking  has  to  go  Into  the  engineering  of 
each  component. 

This  drive  to  improve  performance  talies 
place  In  materials  and  metals,  fuel  chem- 
istry, combustion  and  propulsion,  structural 
design  and  testing,  systems  engineering,  tech- 
nical project  organization,  long-range  com- 
munications and  guidance,  and  automatic 
stability  and  control. 

Let  me  take  a  specific  example  of  tbe  kind 
of  pressure  to  improve  materials  by  taking  a 
rather  simple  concept — the  construction  of 
a  large,  solid  propellant  rocket  motor  case. 
In  fact.  In  this  example,  we  can  show  the 
competition  of  different  materials  to  do  the 
Job  most  effectively.  At  the  United  Tech- 
nology Center  of  United  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion two  different  techniques  were  evolved 
for  the  construction  of  large  rocket  motor 
cases — one  using  improved  steels,  and  the 
other  using  reinforced  fiber  techniques.  Let 
me  give  some  data. 

I  am  Indebted  to  Dr.  Bernard  Adelman, 
President  of  the  United  Technology  Center 
of  United  Aircraft  Corporation,  for  some  lit- 
erature on  the  120"  rocket  motor  case,  par- 
ticularly the  Internal  roll  extrusion  of  one 
segment.  I  would  like  to  quote  Dr.  Adelman. 
"The  Internal  roll  extrusion  technique  de- 
veloped by  UTC  on  equipment  designed  by 
NTW  Corporation.  Missile  Engineering.  Inc., 
has  demonstrated  the  potential  for  a  cheaper 
and  simple  fabrication  availability  for  steel 
motor  cases.  UTC's  contract  with  the  United 
States  Air  Force  has  resulted  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  two  D6  steel  and  one  HP9-4  alloy 
one-piece  segments.  The  segmenta  were  sim- 
ilar to  the  120"  diameter,  130"  long  Titan 
in  case  segment  and  the  internal  roll  form- 
ing can  stretch  a  roll  ring  forging  or  roll 
and  weld  preform  to  finished  length  In  less 
than  8  hours. 

"This  demonstration  program  Is  being  con- 
ducted by  United  Technology  Corporation 
under  contract  from  the  Manufacturing  Di- 
vision of  the  Air  Force  Materials  Laboratory. 
Two  materials  were  used  to  fabricate  case 
segmenta.  In  tbe  case  of  HP9-4  alloy,  the 
segment  started  as  fiat  plate,  fully  heat 
treated  to  the  200,000  PSI  strength  level." 
Prom  this  experimental  development  comes 
a  process  for  cheaper  and  simpler  fabrica- 
tion of  a  stael  case.  Flgtire  1  shows  a  picture 
of  this  solid  propellant  rocket  motor  case. 

A  new  element  then  entered  tbe  picture 
with  respect  to  the  development  of  the  cylin- 
drical BoUd  propellant  motor  cases.  Com- 
posite glass  filament-wound  plastic-bonded 
cases  proved  to  be  very  Important  from  the 
standpoint  of  performance.  A  paper  by  Lit- 
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vak.  Aponyl,  and  Tomasbot.  shows  a  weight 
comparison  of  rocket  motor  cases  using  steel 
alloy,  titanium  alloy,  and  two  different  glass- 
fllament-wound  plastic-bonded  rocket  motor 
cases.  It  Is  very  interesting  to  note  that  both 
steel  and  titanium  are  beaten  In  weight  by 
the  lighter  filament-wound  cases.  As  to  cost, 
the  glass  filament  cases  also  show  favorable 
resulte. 

There  are  many  materials  that  could  be 
used  In  composite  fiber  structures.  A  paper 
by  Lee  R.  Standlfer,  former  Director  of  tbe 
Materials  Laboratory  at  Wright-Patterson 
Air  Force  Base,  shows  the  filament  properties 
of  several  different  materials — the  tensile 
strength,  the  elastic  modulus,  density,  and 
the  strength-to-density  ratios.  You  can  see 
that  there  are  several  excellent  candidates 
having  good  values  of  strength  and  modulus, 
and  much  research  Is  being  done  on  some  of 
these  fibers. 

An  intarestlng  commercial  offshoot  of  the 
glass  fiber  technology  for  rocket  motors  was 
developed  by  United  Technology  Center.  It 
Is  their  patantad  material,  Techlte,  which  Is 
light-weight,  high-strength  corrosion-resist- 
ant pipe  Ideally  suited  for  storm  and  samtary 
collection  systems  and  water  supply  and  dis- 
tribution systems.  It  Is  a  composite  structure 
of  polyesters  and  sand  mortar  reinforced  with 
continuous  fiberglass  fllamenta.  Tbe  addition 
of  sand  to  tbe  typical  materials  used  in  the 
rocket  motor  cases  has  given  additional  prop- 
erties to  the  material  to  enable  It  to  be  ap- 
plied to  quite  different  uses.  It  is  expected 
that  In  these  applications  It  will  compete 
successfully  with  Iron  and  concrete  pipe. 

There  Is  a  second  way  that  space  has  ita 
impact  on  engineering.  The  new  space  sys- 
tems that  are  coming  into  being,  including 
navigation,  geodetic  and  communications 
satellites,  will  enable  engineers  to  use  them 
as  componente  of  larger  engineering  systems 
which  they  are  designing. 

In  this  case  one  must  thmk  of  engineering 
in  the  grand  sense,  such  as  Is  done  by  engi- 
neers planning  the  entire  system  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  system  In  America,  or  as  leading 
engineers  of  a  weather  reporting  system  would 
do,  or  as  engineers  designing  tbe  communica- 
tions system  of  a  world-based  industrial  or 
commercial  company  would  do,  or  as  an  in- 
ternational airline  might  do. 

Examples  are  frequent  In  this  area.  One 
of  the  many,  many  examples  that  has  Im- 
pressed me  recently  has  to  do  with  trans- 
oceanic fiylng.  The  first  Ume  I  fiew  the  At- 
lantic on  a  commercial  vehicle  was  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago  on  one  of  the  early  trans- 
Atlantic  routes.  In  those  days  we  flew  by 
large  flying  boate;  I  recall  both  tbe  large 
Sikorsky  and  the  large  Boeing  fijrlng  boata, 
as  well  as  the  short  Sunderland  fiylng  boata 
of  Britain.  I  was  Impressed  that  our  naviga- 
tion was  a  combination  of  stellar  navigation 
and  of  radio  direction  navigation. 

Recently  I  have  been  Informed  that  naviga- 
tion across  the  Atlantic  hasnt  changed  much. 
Although  using  the  devices  currently  avaU- 
able  provides  sufficient  accuracy  to  get  to  the 
destination,  it  still  does  not  space  properly 
the  aircraft  to  Insure  safety  in  the  ever  more 
crowded  air  lanes.  Now  comes  an  offer  of  a 
satellite-based  navigation  network  providing 
the  kind  of  accuracy  which  would  enable  air- 
craft to  fly  very  precise  routes  both  in  space 
and  in  time.  It  would  lead  to  greater  safety 
with  closer  spacing  of  aircraft,  thus  making 
the  air  routes  much  more  usable,  which  they 
must  become  If  the  promised  increases  of  air 
travel  are  to  be  realized. 

Other  examples  of  grand  scale  engineering 
which  Is  possible  with  space  devices  are 
numerous.  Thoee  of  us  in  the  United  States 
have  enjoyed  thoroughly  our  much  closer, 
instant  time  connection  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  via  sateUlte  relay  of  TV.  I^st  winter 
those  of  us  interested  In  winter  sports  had 
comfortable,  room  temperature  seats  to  the 
Winter  Olympics  in  France,  and  this  coming 
October  we  can  have  front  row,  alrcondl- 
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lure  uats  to  the  Olym- 
pics to  b«  held  in  Aexlco  City.  Personally  I 
enjoy  this  pleasant,  close,  real-time  contact 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  both  In  matters  of 
sporting  events,  as  i  'ell  as  the  headline  news 
events 

The  third  Impact  of  space  on  engineering 
concerns  the  development  of  several  brand 
new  technological  areas.  Again  there  are 
many  examples  of  t  tils,  such  as  life  support 
systems  with  lastlni  consequences  in  health 
science.  Another  ne  r  area  Is  that  of  hydro- 
gen technology,  wtich  has  implications  In 
new  energy  and  pre  pulsion  devices  of  many 
kinds. 

Let  us  take  as  an  <  sample  new  technologies 
built  around  new  f  lels.  The  space  program 
has  been  partlcula  ly  innovative  with  re- 
spect to  its  investlgfl  tions  of  new  high  energy 
fuels  for  rocket  pre  pulsion.  The  widespread 
use  of  liquid  hydro  ;en.  for  example,  would 
not  have  come  abo  it  unless  spurred  on  by 
the  space  program  Today  we  find  upper 
stages  of  man-rat«  cl  rockets  intended  for 
lunar  flight,  comn  lonly  using  the  liquid 
hydrogen-llquld  oxy  jen  propellant  combina- 
tion. In  Just  a  few  years  this  fuel  has  been 
carried  from  a  relat  vely  unused  material  to 
th»  manrvated  stati  s  that  It  has  today.  And 
today  reliable  perfo-mance  of  liquid  hydro- 
gen-llquld oxygen  upper  stages  is  taken 
almost  casually.  St  ill  another  fuel,  liquid 
methane,  has  been  experimented  with  in 
rocket  propulsion. 

Let's  find  a  field  in  which  these  new  fuels 
offer  some  very  good  poaslblUties  for  the 
future  as  brand  new  technologies.  One  such 
field  is  that  of  supei  ionic  transport  aircraft, 
a  lively  and  health;  field  for  international 
competition  today  tnd  In  the  future.  For 
ideas  on  this  I  am  Indebted  to  a  paper  en- 
titled "New  Oenera  iion  Engines — The  En- 
gine Manufacturer's  Outlook"  by  William  H. 
Sens  and  Robert  M.  Meyer  of  the  Pratt  and 
Whitney  Aircraft  Di^  Islon  of  United  Aircraft 
Corporation,  present!  d  at  the  Air  Transporta- 
tion Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers  in  New  To  rk  in  1968. 

It  la  clear  that  tlte  supersonic  transport 
aircraft  which  are  row  being  developed  In 
Oreat  Britain,  Frano ,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States,  in  their  first  g  meratlons  will  have  dif- 
ficulty meeting  the  leceesary  economics  for 
long-term  airline  ui ».  Over  the  decades  to 
come  technologies  mt  ist  be  developed  to  make 
supersonic  transports  more  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  competition,  find  one  major  proposal 
which  might  be  used  Tor  improvement  will  be 
that  of  using  either  II  quid  hydrogen  or  liquid 
methane  as  the  fuc  1.  From  the  paper  by 
Messrs.  Sens  and  Mej  er  we  have  some  charts 
and  tables  which  in  Ucate  the  possible  im- 
provement of  using  these  technologies.  "To 
quote  from  Sens  and  Meyer  concerning  these 
slides,  we  have  the  following:  "Supersonic 
transport  range  pay  oad  characteristics  are 
improved  with  incneaslng  Mach  niunbers 
greater  than  2.7." 

"Fuel:  The  use  of  methane  as  a  fuel  for 
the  supersonic  tram  port  has  many  attrac- 
tive features.  The  mc  st  obvious  is  a  15%  im- 
provement In  heating  value  over  JP  fuels.  The 
cryogenic  properties  }f  the  fuel  can  be  used 
to  provide  greater  co>llng  of  the  engine  hot 
parts,  so  that  higher  turbine  Inlet  tempera- 
tures and  greater  ho  section  parts  life  can 
be  achieved.  By  taklz  g  advantage  of  all  the 
improvements  made  >os8lble  by  methane,  a 
20-25%  Increase  in  range  Is  possible  relative 
to  the  JP  fueled  supei  sonic  transport.  In  ad- 
dition, methane  is  cl<  an  burning  with  a  low 
luminosity  flame,  >  'hlch  further  reduce 
metal  temperatures.  :  t  Is  reasonable  in  cost, 


safe  to  handle  on  the 
plane,  is  available  li 


It  would  eliminate  th  i  tankage  and  fuel  sys- 
tem problems  resultlig  from  decompoaltlon 


of  JP  type  fuels  at 


high  temperaturaa.  Its 


of   the  aircraft   air 


ground  and  In  the  air- 
large  quantities,  and 


low  temperature  ( — 2  S9  F  boiling  point  at  1 
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condition  system   and 


equipment  cooling  p  roblema.  Also,  our  gas 
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line  pumping  experience  Indicates  that  the 
use  of  natural  gas  as  a  fuel  gives  a  consider- 
able reduction  In  eroelon  of  the  hot  turbine 
parts  relative  to  JP.  Liquid  methane  would 
require  a  new  fuel  logistics  system,  different 
fuel  handling  techniques,  and  give  different 
problems  in  aircraft  tankage  design.  However, 
its  potential  advantages  as  a  supersonic 
transport  fuel  are  so  great  that  its  technical 
feasibility  and  economic  advantages  must  be 
explored. 

"Range;  Powerplant  weight  reduction  can 
also  contribute  significantly  to  S8T  range. 
Weight  reduction  relative  to  current  state- 
of-the-art  could  be  achieved  by  improved 
aerodynamic  loading  In  the  compressor  and 
turbine  components.  Increased  heat  release 
rates  in  the  burner  and  augmenter.  Improved 
structural  techniques  such  as  diffusion  bond- 
ed hollow  titanium  fan  blades,  and  the  ex- 
ploitation of  composite  materials  such  as 
boron,  aluminum  hydroxide,  or  pyrolytlc 
graphite  fibers  In  titanium  or  aluminum 
matrlcea. 

"An  Increase  in  turbine  Inlet  temperature 
of  300F  will  provide  an  additional  10%  In- 
crease In  range,  assuming  no  Increase  In  cool- 
ing air  requirements  and  an  optimized  com- 
pression ratio.  Better  high  temperature  mate- 
rials could  provide  higher  temperature  levels 
with  adequate  parts  life  and  p>erformance.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  primary  limi- 
tation to  metal  temperature  where  transport 
type  durability  is  required  Is  set  by  surface 
phenomena  such  as  eroelon  and  corrosion, 
rather  than  by  basic  material  strength.  Thus, 
primary  effort  should  be  placed  on  the  de- 
velopment of  base  materials  and  coatings 
having  better  corrosion-erosion  resistance  at 
high  metal  temperatures.  A  turbine  tempera- 
ture Increase  and  weight  reduction  are  repre- 
sentative of  what  might  be  achievable  in  a 
second  generation  SST,  assuming  a  continued 
high  level  technology  development  effort. 

"A  range  Increase  on  the  order  of  35% 
relative  to  JP  can  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  liquid  hydrogen  fuel  based  on  constant 
aircraft  empty  weight.  However,  the  low 
density  hydrogen  fuel  would  give  an  Increase 
of  about  700%  In  tankage  volume,  requiring 
storage  of  at  least  part  of  the  fuel  In  large, 
lightweight.  Insulated  fuselage  tanks.  Also, 
the  projected  costs  of  liquid  hydrogen  would 
make  It  noncompetitive  from  an  economic 
point  of  view. 

"On  the  basis  of  the  approximate  projec- 
tions discussed  so  far,  it  would  appear  pos- 
sible to  achieve  a  40%  Improvement  In  range 
over  the  supersonic  transport  aircraft  now 
under  development  by  use  of  methane  fuel. 
Increased  cruise  Mach  number,  reduced 
powerplant  weight,  and  higher  turbine  Inlet 
temperatures. 

".  .  .  It  appears  that  the  second  genera- 
tion supersonic  transport  aircraft  can  have 
adequate  range,  particularly  If  liquid  meth- 
ane fuel  Is  used.  .  .  ." 

Perhaps  a  better  area  to  pick  to  show  a 
new  technology  resulting  from  space  develop- 
ments and  used  elsewhere  would  be  In  the 
field  of  health  and  medicine.  However,  In  this 
field  the  contributions  of  space  are  Inter- 
woven so  completely  with  contributions  from 
nonspace  efforts  that  It  Is  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate them.  The  more  Important  special  con- 
tribution made  by  the  space  work  has  to  do 
with  the  miniature  sensors  and  remote  sens- 
ing of  body  functions,  which  has  been  de- 
veloped to  test  and  monitor  astronauts  both 
in  tests  on  the  ground  and  in  their  actual 
space  filght  operations.  In  many  ways  equip- 
ment developed  for  this  has  had  natural  ap- 
plications to  the  health  and  medical  field. 
For  example,  "a  six  patient  physiological 
monitoring  system,  which  evolved  from 
Mercury  and  Gemini  technology,  has  been 
Installed  in  a  St.  Louis  hospital  and  Is  being 
marketed  commercially.  The  system  Includes 
bedside  consoles  and  oscilloscopes,  two  multi- 
plexers used  to  display  several  traces  simul- 
taneously on  each  scope,  a  strip  chart  record- 
er, a  magnetic  drum  recorder,  and  an  audlal 
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alarm."  Or,  "a  six  legged  walking  vehicle  de- 
vised as  a  remotely  controlled  instrument 
carrier  for  automated  exploration  of  the 
moon  has  been  adapted  for  use  as  a  walking 
chair  for  limbless  or  otherwise  crippled  In- 
dividuals. It  can  be  controlled  either  by  chin 
strap  or  by  hand,  and  it  can  negotiate 
terrains  such  as  curbs  and  beaches,  that 
would  be  Impossible  for  an  ordinary  wheel- 
chair." Or,  "NASA's  studies  of  ways  to  avoid 
the  potential  degenerative  physical  effects  of 
space  filght  have  Included  the  development 
of  pressure  cuffs  and  special  exercising  de- 
vices and  techniques  that  can  be  applied  to 
the  care  of  bed  patients  forced  to  remain 
Immobile  for  long  periods." 

One  could  go  on  at  great  length  listing 
specifics  as  Is  done  above  In  taking  three 
points  out  of  Newell's  previously  cited  paper. 
The  Important  thing  to  note  Is  that  the  spe- 
cial requirements  of  man's  space  filght  to 
bring  about  the  development  of  all  sorts  of 
Instruments  and  devices  which  can  be 
quickly  adapted  to  other  problems  In  the  area 
of  health  and  medicine. 

The  space  programme  has  three  major 
kinds  of  effects  on  engineering. 

FMrst.  slifte  the  current  and  planned  space 
missions  require  outstanding  performance  in 
every  working  component,  engineers  have  a 
remarkable  Incentive  to  Improve  technologies 
in  a  whole  host  of  fields  common  to  many  en- 
gineering endeavors — In  materials  and  metals, 
fuel  chemistry,  combustion  and  propulsion, 
structural  design  and  testing,  systems  engi- 
neering and  technical  project  organization, 
long-range  communications  and  g^uldance, 
and  automatic  stability  and  control. 

Second,  the  new  space  systems  that  are 
coming  Into  being — Including  navigation, 
geodetic  and  communication  satellites — will 
enable  engineers  to  use  them  as  components 
of  even  larger  engineering  accomplishments. 

Third,  besides  leading  generally  to  higher 
standards  of  performance,  space  has  actually 
stimulated  the  development  of  complement- 
ary technologies.  An  example  Is  the  develop- 
ment of  complete,  long  term,  life  supporting 
systems.  This  has  lasting  consequences  In  the 
health  sciences  and  In  living  and  working 
In  the  Industrial  world.  Another  field  Is  In 
the  development  of  new  energy  and  propul- 
sion devices.  This  Includes  hydrogen  tech- 
nology and  rocketry,  the  use  of  solar  energy, 
fuel  cells  and  new  forms  of  nuclear  reactors. 
Including  a  gas-cooled  high-temperature  nu- 
clear reactor.  These  technologies  have  long- 
term  implications  In  many  Industries  as  well 
as  production  of  heat,  electricity  and  work  In 
normal  home  life.  Still  another  field  Is  that 
of  reliable  long-life  untended  automatic  elec- 
tronic systems  and  scientific  apparatus.  This 
has  long-term  Implications  throughout  all  ot 
science  and  technical  activity,  space  related 
or  not. 

Thank  you. 


THE  GOAL  OP  THE  ENEMIKS  OP 
THIS  COUNTRY 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  24,  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  inter- 
esting article  in  the  Sunday.  September 
15.  is£ue  of  the  Daily  Gazette-Mail  of 
Morristown,  Tenn.,  by  Irene  Kuhn,  re- 
veals "The  Goal  of  the  Enemies  of  This 
Country." 

In  closing,  she  said : 

We  are  still  a  nation  of  rule  by  law,  not 
rule  by  mob  violence.  But  we  are  In  danger 
Of  losing  one  to  the  other.  The  time  to  act 
to  safeguard  our  heritage  Is  now. 
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This  is  well  put.  I  have  always  said 
that  the  greatest  danger  in  America  to- 
day is  the  flagrant  violation  of  law  and 
order,  and  we  must  stop  the  violence — 
the  riotinT.  the  looting,  the  burning,  and 
the  murdering  running  wild  on  our 
streets. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  article  with 
the  readers  of  the  Record: 
The  Goal  of  the  Enemies  or  This  Cotintht 

The  goal  of  the  enemies  of  this  country, 
within  and  without,  is  plain:  to  destroy  us 
bv  Inciting  violence,  provoking  civil  war  In 
the  cities,  putting  and  keeping  the  forces  of 
law  on  the  defensive. 

Despite  the  great  hullabaloo  over  Mayor 
Richard  Daley,  of  Chicago,  who  put  down 
force  with  force,  the  kind  of  trouble  the  Ylp- 
ples  and  their  Ilk  are  fomenting  must  be 
dealt  with  firmly  if  we  are  to  keep  the  nation 
secure  and  the  people  safe. 

For  years  now,  thoughtful  men,  experts  In 
their  specialties,  have  been  warning  us  of  a 
c.Tlculated  assault  on  our  institutions.  The 
tide  Is  beginning  to  come  In  now  and  we  can 
be  Inundated  unless  we  heed  the  signs  and 
make  the  right  moves. 

Everybody  except  the  ignorant  young  re- 
members Meln  Kampf,  written  by  that  little 
Austrian  corporal  with  the  funny  mustache. 
Adolf  Hitler  marked  Germany  for  his  own. 
and  told  everybody  In  the  world  In  black 
and  white  print.  In  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  copies  of  Meln  Kampf.  Just  what  he  pro- 
posed to  do  to  make  himself  Master  of  Ger- 
many, and  Germany  Master  of  the  world.  But 
be  was  such  a  ludicrous  little  figure,  with 
bis  ranting  and  raving,  his  Charlie  Chaplin 
mustache,  his  Storm  Troopers  and  his  comic 
opera  retinue,  that  nobody  took  him  serious- 
ly. Especially  the  intellectuals  who  should 
have  remembered  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  ■ 
and  how  the  strong  men  took  It  away  from 
the  Intellectuals  and  made  It  Into  the  totali- 
tarian Communist  regime. 

ROAD  TO  ANARCHY 

If  we  fall  now  to  see  warning  signs  In  the 
organized  violence  everywhere,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly have  propelled  ourselves  to  the  point 
of  no  return  on  the  road  to  anarchy  In  these 
then  Dls-Unlted  States. 

Exactly  two  years  ago.  for  Instance,  a  for- 
mer Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Charles  E. 
Whlttaker.  wrote  an  article  titled  "The  Ef- 
fects of  Planned  Mass  Disobedience  of  Our 
Laws."  It  appeared  in  the  official  publication 
of  the  FBI,  the  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin, 
September,  1966.  So  Important  was  this  ar- 
ticle, however,  that  United  States  News  it 
World  Report  published  It  In  full.  In  Its 
September  19  Issue,  giving  It  a  broader  public 
base  of  circulation. 

Another  official  who  fears  that  the  attack 
of  anarchistic  militants  Is  gaining  speed  and 
force  Is  Associate  Justice  Abe  Fortas.  recent- 
ly named  by  President  Johnson  to  head  the 
Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  put  his 
views  "Concerning  Dissent  and  Civil  Dis- 
obedience" Into  a  paperback  book  (Signet 
Broadside — New  American  Library),  which 
has  been  on  sale  for  50c  since  mid-May, 
bought  and  read  by  thousands. 

EVIDENCE  OF  DECAT 

Justice  Whlttaker  noted  that  In  aU  record- 
ed history  no  disorderly  society  has  been  able 
to  survive.  The  first  evidences  of  each  so- 
ciety's decay  appeared  In  the  toleration  of 
disobedience  of  Its  laws  and  the  Judgment 
of  its  courts. 

"These  are  ancient  and  universal  lessons," 
he  said.  "Tet  In  recent  times,  all  of  us  have 
dally  seen  and  heard  an  ever-Increasing  num- 
ber of  accounts  that  show,  with  unmistak- 
able clarity,  the  rapid  spread  of  a  planned 
course  of  lawlessness  in  our  land  that  threat- 
ens seriously  to  get  out  of  hand  and.  hence, 
to  destroy  law  and  order. 

"...  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  large  part 
of  our  current  rash  and  rapid  spread  of  law- 
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lessness  has  derived  from  planned  and  orga- 
nized mass  disrespect  for.  and  defiance  of. 
the  law  and  the  courts.  Induced  by  the  Ir- 
responsible and  inflanunatory  preachments 
of  some  self-appointed  leaders  of  minority 
groups  to  obey  the  good  laws,  but  to  violate 
the  bad  ones — which,  of  course,  simply  ad- 
vocates violation  of  the  laws  they  do  not 
like,  or.  In  other  words,  the  taking  of  the  law 
Into  their  own  hands. .  . ." 

We  are  still  a  nation  of  rule  by  law,  not 
rule  by  mob  violence.  But  we  are  In  danger 
of  losing  one  to  the  other.  The  time  to  act 
to  safeguard  our  heritage  Is  now. 


POLITICS  NEEDS  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  24.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  most 
impressive  manner,  the  distinguished 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  Hon. 
Samuel  H.  Shapiro,  has  presented  an  ac- 
cumulation of  his  thoughts  on  the  need 
for  young  people  in  government  and 
politics. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  into  the  Record 
the  Governor's  article  entitled  "Politics 
Needs  Young  People."  which  appeared  in 
the  September  1968  edition  of  the  HA 
Record,  the  Illinois  Farm  Bureau 
magazine. 

Politics  Needs  Yotjng  People 

(By  Samuel  H.  Shapiro,  Governor  of  the  State 

of  Illinois) 

(Note. — America's  youth  have  a  vital  stake 
in  the  future  of  our  poUttcal  system  of  self- 
government.  Perpetuation  and  Improvement 
of  the  system  will  depend  upon  today's  young 
people — their  understanding  through  educa- 
tion and  their  eventual  Involvement  In  the 
political  processes  of  government  at  all  levels. 
The  lAA  Record  Is  honored  to  carry  this  Im- 
portant message  by  the  distinguished  gover- 
nor of  Illinois  to  the  young  members  of  Farm 
Bureau  tamlUes  throughout  the  state.) 

There  are  many  things  In  life  that  honor- 
ably may  claim  the  energies  and  Interests  of 
young  people  of  talent  and  education. 

The  call  for  talent  Is  unmistakable,  relent- 
less and  nearly  overpowering.  We  are  some- 
times overcome  by  the  din — plaintive  cries 
from  Industry  and  business  and  all  the  other 
Intriguing  fields  of  enterprise  available  In  a 
nation  at  work. 

Everywhere  Is  the  need,  the  cry.  for  young 
people. 

To  my  mind  the  most  Important  call  of  all 
Is  from  the  area  we  call  public  service.  Here 
too.  there  Is  a  great  and  emphatic  need  for 
talents  of  the  highest  order.  Here.  In  public 
service,  a  young  person  may  serve  with  honor 
and  distinction. 

In  government.  In  politics,  as  In  other  areas 
of  our  nation's  life,  there  Is  the  need  for 
young  people.  This  is  almost  an  unwritten 
law  of  life — the  young  taking  the  place  of 
the  old. 

Right  now.  govenunent  and  politics  need 
young  people  more  than  ever. 

With  reverence  for  the  laws  of  our  land  we 
surely  can  form  a  more  perfect  government, 
establish  Justice,  Insure  domestic  tranquility, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secvu-e  the 
blessings  of  liberty  for  all. 

Yoxmg  people  can  be  effective  In  govern- 
ment. Young  people  have  the  enthusiasm, 
energy,  and  the  fresh,  unspoiled  viewpoint. 
They  need  education,  as  much  as  they  can 
possibly  attain.  Then  they  will  be  capable 
of  taking  the  torch  of  leadership  from  the 
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hands  of  elders  who  have  themselves  carried 
It  with  honor. 

Many  Umes  older  men  gaze  longingly  upon 
the  lives  of  the  young.  It  Isn't  envy.  But 
they  wish  they  could  live  their  lives  over 
again  In  the  light  of  what  they  have  learned 
through  experience.  They  look  upon  the 
blank,  clean  pages  of  a  young  life  and  wish 
they  could   make  their  mark  once  again. 

Sir  James  M.  Barrle  said.  "The  life  of  every 
man  Is  a  diary  in  which  he  means  to  write 
one  story  and  writes  another  and  his 
humblest  hour  is  when  he  compares  the 
volume  It  Is  with  what  he  hoped  to  make  It." 
Now  Is  the  time  for  young  people  to  in- 
crease their  understanding  of  our  representa- 
tive democracy.  It  is  apparent  that  what  is 
needed  is  good  citizenship  and  a  high  de- 
gree of  knowledge  and  education. 

This  Is  the  hour  for  young  people  ta  com- 
mence writing  In  their  own  diary. 

The  personal  standards  of  our  young  peo- 
ple soon  enough  will  make  their  Impress 
upon  the  national  life  and  well  they  should. 
There  must  be  standards.  In  a  government 
where  men  are  bound  by  no  standards  ex- 
cept those  of  personal  whim  and  prejudice, 
tyranny  exists. 

Laws  are  cumbersome  In  a  free  govern- 
ment. They  are  also  necessary  In  a  free  gov- 
ernment. It  was  Alexander  Hamilton  who 
wrote  In  the  Federalist  Papers:  "It  has  been 
frequently  remarked,  with  great  propriety, 
that  a  voluminous  code  of  laws  is  one  of  the 
Inconveniences  connected  with  the  advan- 
tages of  free  government." 

We  may  say  that  our  code  of  laws  have 
become  no  less  volumlnoxis  or  no  less  cum- 
bersome In  the  decades  that  have  passed. 
Trjrlng  to  explain  why  laws  are  necessary  can 
be  as  difficult  as  attempting  to  explain  why 
a  nation  that  spends  billions  for  a  manned 
flight  to  the  moon  still  Is  trying  to  outlaw 
firecrackers.  The  time  Is  coming  when  It  will 
be  for  our  young  people  to  furnish  their  own 
explanations,  ban  their  own  firecrackers  or 
blow  up  the  moon.  The  choice  will  be  theirs 
to  make. 

In  this  nation  the  ballot  Is  the  democratic 
way  to  change  the  course  of  history  and  to 
select  our  leaders.  Politics  Is  vital  to  our 
nation  and  to  our  way  of  life,  but  It  should 
not  be  a  life  or  death  proposition  for  our 
elected  officials,  for  those  actively  seeking 
public  office,  or  for  any  other  type  of  leader 
of  our  people.  I'm  referring  to  the  tragic  and 
senseless  assassination  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  the  slaying  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  and  Robert  P.  Kennedy.  We  must  put 
an  end  to  these  things. 

Young  people  will  find,  as  I  have,  that 
nothing  Is  more  fascinating  than  to  take 
an  active  part  In  politics — to  see  genuine 
leaders  rise  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
occasion  and  to  watch  men  of  goodwill,  but 
of  divergent  views,  meet  and  sometimes  clash 
with  words,  with  thoughts,  and  with  Ideas. 
Politics  Is  not  a  career  for  the  half-educated, 
the  half-thinkers.  It  offers  a  challenge  to 
the  hearts  of  the  young  person  of  Integrity 
and  talent. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  young  people  can- 
not truly  dedicate  themselves  to  the  Ideals 
of  America  without  also  dedicating  them- 
selves to  the  concept  of  law.  Freedom  and 
justice,  grounded  In  a  system  of  laws  and 
protected  by  the  courts,  are  the  solid  foun- 
dations on  which  America's  strength  and 
principle  claim  to  moral  leadership  Is  based. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said:  "Let  reverence  for 
the  laws  .  .  .  become  the  political  religion 
of  the  nation." 

The  continent  has  been  spanned  and  our 
western  frontier  conquered.  What  remains 
to  be  done? 

Today's  young  people  will  have  to  answer 
this  question.  This  Is  their  heritage. 

Each  generation  must  look  upon  Itself  In 
the  light  of  the  years  that  remain  In  Its 
life-span,  those  remaining  years  of  life  on 
this  earth.  Those  who  have  the  most  years 
remaining  are  our  young  people.  And  so  the 
calls  go  out . . . 
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The  House  met 
The  Chi4>Ialn, 
DJ}..  offered  the 


It  12  o'clock  notm- 
I  «v.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
1  allowlnc  prayer: 


amll 


degraile 


For  I  the  Lord 
right  hand,  sayino 
win  help  thee.—] 

O  Lord,  our  ao< 
night  and  with 
spirits  refreshed 
other  day  which 
moment  of  prayi 
stand  steady 
within  and  without, 
freedom  and 
Though  all  else 
in  Thee  firm  with 
creasing  confidence. 

Deliver  us  from 
little  things  imd 
of  great  needs, 
hearts  to  our 
deavor  t»meet 
struggles;-  glory 
and  to  lead  them 
ter  nation  in  a 

In  the  name  of 
we  pray.  Amen. 


hy  Qod  Witt  hold  thy 
unto  thee  Fear  not;  I 
IsMah  41 :  13. 

from  the  rest  of  the 

Strength  restored  and 

launch  out  into  an- 

TtK)u  hast  made.  In  this 

make  us  strong  to 

the  sinister  forces, 

which  would  deny 

the  dignity  of  man. 

keep  our  faith 

KTowlng  trust  and  in- 


cl  lange, 


THE 

The  Journal  o: 
yesterday  was  rea(  1 


petty  concerns  about 
a(jmd  us  In  the  center 
,  help  us  to  open  our 
that  we  may  en- 
needs,  share  in  their 
their  achievements, 
a  better  life  in  a  bet- 
world, 
who  sets  men  free 


Th<n 
peole 
the  r 

in 

ti 
be  ;ter 

][lm 


OURNAL 

the  proceedings 
and  approved. 


of 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 


A  message  froni 
Arrlngton.  one  of 
that  the  Senate 
amendment  a  bill 
following  title: 

H.R.  1340.  An  act  to  sutborlM  the  S«cre- 


the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Its  clerks,  announced 
had  passed  without 
of  the  House  of  the 


tary  of  tbe  Interior 


to  accept  donattona  of 


Senate  had  passed 
title,  in  which  th( 
House  Is  requested : 
S.  3883.  An  act  to 
ment  of  the  District 
Interests  In  certain 
District  of  Columblk  In  Prince 
County,  Va.,  and  for  other  purposes 


land  for,  and  to  coi  itruct,  administer,  and 
maintain  an  extensl  m  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  in  the  State  i  of  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  and  for  oth  it  purposes. 

The  message  ala  >  announced  that  the 


I  bill  of  the  following 
concurrence  of  the 

authorize  the  Oovem- 

of  Columbia  to  convey 

iroperty  owned  by  the 

William 


CONFERENCE 
HIGHER 
MENTS  OF  1964 


RlPORT 


EDI]  CATION 


Mr.  PERKINS  submitted 
report  and  statemei  t 
to  amend  the  Higl 
1965,  the  National 
of  1958,  the  Nation^ 
Loan  Insiutmce  Ac< 
Education  Facilities 
related  acts. 


ONE  NATION 

Mr.  BRINKLEY 
onanimous  consent 
for  1  minute  and 
my  remarks. 


ON  S.   3769. 
AMEND- 


a  conference 

on  the  bill  (8. 3769) 

er  Education  Act  of 

I)ef  ense  Education  Act 

Vocational  Student 

of  1965,  the  Higher 

Act  of  1963,  and 


INDIVISIBLE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

to  address  the  House 

revise  and  extend 


o 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  framed 
in  an  oval  band  of  50  stars  on  the  ceiling 
of  this  House  Chamb^,  there  Is  the  out- 
line of  an  eagle.  It  seems  to  stand  guard 
over  a  banner  bearing  the  words  "E 
Pluribus  Uniun"— one  composed  of  many. 

The  ceiling  near  the  eagle  bears  the 
mark  of  a  ricocheting  bullet.  Some  would 
say  it  is  a  prophecy  of  violence  for  this 
Nation. 

However,  to  me,  the  message  speaks  to 
the  enduring  bonds  between  the  States  of 
our  Union.  Sustained  by  courage,  forti- 
fied by  adversity,  the  eagle  still  files  in 
the  hearts  of  the  men  who  are  sheltered 
by  her  wings. 


CURBING  OBSCENE  MATERIAL 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nilnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  GOP  congressional 
efforts  have  so  far  helped  put  two  strong 
antismut  bills  on  the  books  and  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  have  even  tougher  leg- 
islation to  drive  smut  peddlers  out  of 
business. 

May  I  point  out  that  a  bill  which  I  co- 
sponsored  provides  authority  for  parents 
to  protest  the  receipt  of  obscene  litera- 
ture to  the  Post  OflSce  Department  and 
have  their  home  addresses  removed  from 
questionable  mailing  lists.  Another  Re- 
publican-inspired measure  which  I  ener- 
getically support  would  curb  obscene 
telephone  calls  by  making  it  a  Federal 
offense  to  transmit  such  messages  over 
Interstate  phone  systems. 

Although  these  two  bills  are  a  start 
toward  cleaning  up  the  tide  of  obscenity 
which  threatens  the  moral  welfare  of 
many  families  in  the  land,  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go.  I  support  legislation 
which  will  define  the  term  "obscene." 
Amazingly,  present  law  fails  to  spell  out 
exactly  what  Is  meant  by  obscene  ma- 
terial, which  makes  it  difficult  to  curb  its 
dissemination.  After  we  have  speUed  out 
this  definition,  we  can  then  move  ahead 
with  workable  legislation  to  drive  smut 
peddlers  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  urge  support  of  the 
recommendation  by  a  Presidential  com- 
mission that  a  public  utility  type  of 
corporation  be  created  to  improve  mail 
delivery  and  expand  facilities  to  serve 
the  public.  Since  we  will  have  a  new 
Postmaster  General  in  January,  it  would 
be  my  hope  that  steps  to  modernize  the 
Post  Oflice  Department  be  steadily  im- 
plemented since  the  deterioration  of  mail 
service  is  too  obvious  a  problem  to  sweep 
under  the  rxig. 


REPREHENSIBLE,  ADOLESCENT. 
AND  IMMATURE  CONDUCT 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Soutti 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
polite  language  that  I  can  use  in  describ- 
ing the  conduct  of  two  of  our  Members 
last  Thursday  afternoon  is  "reprehensi- 
ble, adolescent,  and  immature."  Perhaps 
some  of  the  Members  are  not  aware  of 
the  fact  that  last  Thtusday,  through  the 
generosity  of  my  neighbor,  the  one  in 
the  next-door  office  to  mine,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Mathias],  we  were  recipients  of  some 
delicious  grapes. 

Later  that  afternoon  at  4  o'clock,  with 
the  design,  instigation,  and  participation 
on  the  part  of  two  Members  of  the  New 
York  delegation,  identified  in  the  press,  a 
demonstration  was  staged  against  this 
man  who  was  so  kind  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  down  my  way  ingratitude 
is,  I  believe,  the  lowest  of  all  our  vices; 
contemptible  ingratitude  is  despised  by 
every  responsible  individual. 

Let  me  remi^id  these  Members  who  led 
the  demonstration  that  we  passed  a  bill 
last  year  making  it  Illegal  under  penalty 
of  $500  fine  or  6  months'  imprisonment 
to  stage  a  demonstration  or  engage  in 
any  disorderly  or  disruptive  conduct  in 
or  about  the  Capitol  Buildings.  Yet  we 
have  two  Members  from  New  York  de- 
fying the  law  and  helping  to  stage  a 
demonstration  outside  the  office  of  one 
of  our  colleagues. 

Undoubtedly  this  is  one  of,  if  not  the 
most  reprehensible,  acts  that  anyone 
could  possibly  engage  in:  common  de- 
cency condemns  it  and  the  law  forbids  it. 
How  can  we  expect  the  people  to  obey 
and  comply  with  the  laws  that  we  pass 
when  our  membership  refuses  to  do  so? 
Frankly,  I  believe  that  it  is  ground  for 
censure  on  the  part  of  this  House  against 
these  two  particular  Members. 

I  believe  that  every  Member  of  this 
House,  no  matter  his  party  affiliation, 
who  is  mindful  of  a  sense  of  Justice  and 
decency  and  honor,  will  certainly  con- 
demn the  conduct  of  these  two  Members 
who  helped  stage  a  demonstration 
against  a  fellow  colleague  of  this  House 
of  Representatives. 


ELECTED      SCHOOL      BOARD      FOR 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extmd  my 
remarlES.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
supported  and  was  most  pleased  with 
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the  enactment  of  legislation  last  year  to 
provide  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
an  elected  school  board,  I  am  shocked  at 
the  announcement  that  the  District  of 
Coltunbia  Democratic  State  Central 
Committee  is  going  to  endorse  and 
financially  support  candidates  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  School  Board  elec- 
tion in  November.  The  legislation  spec- 
ifies that  the  elections  be  conducted  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis. 

The  action  of  the  Democratic  Party 
would  appear  to  me  to  be  certainly  a 
violation  of  the  sphit  of  the  law,  if  not 
a  violation  of  the  law  itself. 

I  would  hope  the  District  Democratic 
leaders  would  observe  the  election 
process  and  the  successful  functioning 
of  an  elected  school  board  in  Montgom- 
ery County  where  the  public  school  sys- 
tem is  of  an  outstanding  quality. 

I  am  pleased  that  in  my  own  Eighth 
Congressional  District,  Montgomery 
County  was  the  first  in  the  State  of 
Maryland  to  establish  the  elected  school 
board  system.  For  the  i>ast  20  years 
Montgomery  County  has  preserved  the 
nonpartisan  principle  of  school  board 
elections  in  a  county  which  has  at  the 
same  time  a  very  high  degree  of  partisan 
political  activity  for  all  of  the  other  local. 
State,  and  Federal  offices. 


FARM  «n.T.  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  today 
the  Members  of  this  body  will  be  asked 
to  act  upon  the  conference  report  con- 
cerning amendments  to  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  this  conference  report 
which  certainly  fails  to  express  the  will 
of  this  body. 

On  August  1  this  House  approved  an 
amendment  which  I  offered  to  limit  total 
farm  subsidy  payments  under  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $20,000  for  any  one  farmer  or 
farm  operation. 

This  amendment  was  approved  by  a 
record  vote  of  230  to  160 — a  70-vote  mar- 
gin certainly  represents  to  my  way  of 
thinking  a  substantial  statement  of 
support. 

Our  conferees,  however,  ignored  this 
mandate  from  the  Members  of  this 
House — they  went  to  conference  with  a 
clear  expression  of  this  body's  will  and 
proceeded  to  drop  my  limitation.  I  would 
imagine  it  did  not  take  very  long,  either, 
for  them  to  give  up  on  it. 

But  not  only  did  the  conferees  ignore 
the  will  of  this  body,  they  proceeded  to 
take  extraordinary  steps  to  make  sure 
that  this  body  would  never  have  the  op- 
portunity to  reaffirm  the  position  it  had 
so  strongly  set  forth  in  adopting  my 
amendment. 

This  conference  was  requested  l>y  the 
Senate.  Now  everyone  knows  that  under 


regular  procedures  the  Senate  as  the  body 
requesting  the  conference  should  have 
voted  after  the  House  on  the  report. 

But  everyone  also  luiows  that  if  this 
report  had  come  to  the  House  first  it 
would  have  been  subject  to  a  motion  to 
return  it  to  conference  and  insist  on  my 
amendment,  whereas  with  the  Senate 
acting  first  we  could  only  vote  it  up  or 
down. 

What  happened — well,  our  conferees 
allowed  the  Senate  to  act  outside  the 
normal  rules  and  vote  flist  on  the  bill  in 
order  to  prevent  this  House  from  once 
more  expressing  its  will  in  favor  of  a 
payment  limitation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  never  should  have 
happened.  Our  conferees  should  have  in- 
sisted on  this  payment  limitation  amend- 
ment and  they  certainly  should  have  in- 
sisted on  this  House  acting  first  on  the 
report  as  is  our  prerogative. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  who  sup- 
port a  payment  limitation  to  vote 
against  this  conference  report  and  make 
clear  that  without  a  payment  limitation 
this  farm  bill  cannot  be  justified. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  CaUfomia.  I  fully 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  was  one  of 
the  conferees  and  I  did  not  sign  the  con- 
ference report.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  position. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO  CON- 
SIDER DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
BILLS  ON  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday  next 
it  may  he  in  order  to  consider  District 
of  Columbia  bills. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  what  will  those  District 
bills  be  that  are  to  be  considered?  Will 
they  be  the  carryover  of  bills  from  the 
past  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  are 
the  only  ones  I  know  of. 

I  see  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  sitting  here,  and  he  says 
those  are  the  only  ones. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  no 
additions  to  the  list? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
McMn.LAN]. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  those 
are  all  we  have  at  the  present  time.  I  do 
not  think  by  Monday  we  can  clear  any 
other  bills. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  not 
have  adjourned  sine  die  by  Monday? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


THE  LATE  ROY  L.  WHITMAN,  FOR- 
MER OFFICIAL  REPORTER  OF  DE- 
BATES OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Roy  L. 
Whitman,  who  retired  from  the  position 
of  Dean  of  Official  Reporters  of  Debates 
a  little  over  5  years  ago,  died  this  past 
Monday.  September  23,  1968.  Mr.  Whit- 
man wa.s  76  years  of  age  to  the  very  day, 
having  been  born  on  September  23,  1892, 
in  Marlboro.  Mass.  Colncidentally,  this 
day  was  also  his  wife's  76th  birthday  and 
their  54th  wedding  anniversary. 

Roy  Whitman  had  served  31  years  in 
our  corps  of  official  reporters  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement  and  was  one  of  the  most 
loved  and  respected  members  of  the 
group.  Always  thoughtful,  kind,  and  con- 
siderate, he  was  most  highly  thought  of 
by  his  colleagues  and  the  Members.  His 
imtimely  death  must  be  a  great  shock 
to  his  family  and  his  wife,  Erie.  I  know 
the  membership  of  the  House  who  were 
familiar  with  this  really  fine  and  gentle 
man  will  join  his  former  colleagues  on 
the  corps  in  mourning  his  passing  and 
in  expressing  our  condolences  to  the 
members  of  his  family. 

Friends  may  call  at  Joseph  Gawler's 
Sons  Pimeral  Home,  Wisconsin  Avenue 
at  Harrison  Street,  Northwest,  Wednes- 
day, 2  to  4  and  6  to  8  p.m.  Services  will 
be  held  at  the  Metropolitan  Memorial 
Methodist  Chiu-ch,  Nebraska  and  New 
Mexico  Avenues.  Northwest.  Thursday, 
September  26,  at  2  p.m.  Interment  pri- 
vate. 

BRIEF    STATEMENT    ABOUT    THE    LIFE    AND 
SERVICE    OF    MR.    ROV    L.    WHITMAN 

Roy  L.  Whitman  was  appointed  as  Offi- 
cial Reporter  of  Debates  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1932.  Mr.  Whit- 
man served  the  Congress  since  shortly 
after  World  War  I.  The  business  he  re- 
corded over  more  than  40  years  ranged 
from  committee  hearings  on  the  League 
of  Nations  during  President  Wilson's 
day  to  the  legislative  debates  of  the  space 
age.  The  names  and  utten  nces  of  many 
of  the  immortals  of  American  political 
history  have  been  entered  in  his  short- 
hand book. 

Mr.  Whitman  was  a  working  witness 
to  congressional  action  and  reaction 
through  some  of  the  most  momentous 
days  of  the  House  and  the  Nation.  His 
career  took  its  form  and  substance  from 
the  daily  work  of  the  House.  He  recorded 
the  talk  and  temper  of  this  body  as  it 
dealt  with  the  issues  of  war  and  peace, 
depression  and  prosperity.  He  recorded 
the  words  of  our  last  four  Presidents  and 
of  many  distinguished  visitors  from 
abroad.  He  set  down  for  the  benefit  of 
this  House  and  future  generations  the 
words  of  poets,  statesmen,  and  miUtary 
heroes. 

Roy  was  born  Septeml>er  23,  1892.  in 
Marlboro,  Mass.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public    schools    of    Massachusetts    and 
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Maine,  and  in 
school  in  Auburn 
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^ine  attended  grade 
I  and  Lewiston.  He  grad- 
uated in  1912  fr}m  the  Clark  Business 
School  of  Trertont  Temple.  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  in  his :  itudles  there  he  spedal- 
i2sed  in  shorthand 

He  did  his  flrs  i  reporting  In  February 
1912,  before  the  ::;ommlttee  on  Medicine 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Legislature. 

Mr.  Whitman  ;ame  to  Washington  in 
February  1913,  i  hrough  a  civil  service 
appointment  to  1  he  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. In  that  Department  he  served 
nearly  6  years,  2  tf  them  as  secretary  to 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Department,  Mr. 
Lamar.  He  was  a  so  the  official  reporter 
in  the  Fraud  and  Lottery  Section  of  the 
Department  during  his  service  there. 

In  1918  he  re  signed  from  the  Post 
Office  Departmert  and  opened  his  own 
reporting  busines ;.  In  December  of  that 
year  he  reported  his  first  committee  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Dis  trict  of  Columbia,  and 
many  committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. Ite. reported  many  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions when  SenaODrs  Lodge  of  Massachu- 
setts, Borah  of  Idaho,  and  Johnson  of 
California  constituted  the  great  trium- 
virate of  that  committee  during  the  days 
when  the  League\of  Nations  was  one  of 
the  prime  matterk  of  this  country's  for- 
eign policy  undeij  President  Wilson. 

During  the  opei  ation  of  his  private  re- 
porting business  1  toy  was  one  of  the  re- 
porters on  the  fa  nous  Teapot  Dome  oil 
cases  tried  after  ''  Vorld  War  I,  following 
these  proceedings  from  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  cc  mmlttee  to  the  convic- 
tion of  Secretary  Fall  and  the  acquittal 
of  Mr.  Doheny.  £e  also  participated  in 
reporting  other  laige  wartime  conspiracy 
cases  involving  lumber  and  shipbuilding. 

In  1914  he  married  Erie  M.  Tumbull 
of  Delhi,  Ontario/  who  was  Roy's  con- 


stant companion 
two  children  and 


Mr.  Whitman  leaves 
six  grandchildren.  A 
son.  Dr.  Benaiah  L.  Whitman,  is  a  physi- 
cian in  Phlladelpl  ia.  Pa.,  while  a  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Wayne  K.  Hill,  is  a  portrait 
artist  in  Silver  Sp  -ing,  Md. 


Mr.    ALBERT. 


desiring  to  do  so 


marks  at  this  poir  t  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER 
Is  so  ordered 

There  was  no  oblection. 


GENEIAL  LEAVE 


Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 


unanimous  consei  t  that  other  Members 


may  extend  their  re- 


Wlthout  objection,  it 


i 


APPOINTMENT  pF  CONFEREES  ON 
HM.  17735,  STi  TE  FIREARMS  CON- 
TROL ASSISTi  lNCE  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr 


Mr.  CELLER 
imous  consent  to 
Uble  the  bUl  (HH 
18.  United  Statet 
better  control  of 
firearms,    with 
thereto,  disagree 
ment,  and  ask  foi 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER 
the  request  of  th( 
York? 


.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 

t  ake  from  the  Speaker's 

17735)  to  amend  title 

Code,  to  provide  for 

he  interstate  trafDc  In 

Senate    amendment 

to  the  Senate  amend- 

a  conference  with  the 

Is  there  objection  to 
gentleman  from  New 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr-  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  la  not  my  purpose 
to  object  but  I  should  like  to  discuss 
this  legislation  very  briefly  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man who  has  Just  made  the  request,  to 
find  out  what  his  intentions  are  with 
regard  to  the  conference,  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  conferees,  and  whether  or  not  it 
is  the  purpose  of  the  conferees  to  sus- 
tain the  House  position.  I  should  also 
like  to  have  him  enunciate  for  the  ben- 
efit of  Members  here  the  differences 
which  happen  to  exist  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  versions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  will  answer  the  second 
question  first: 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  tabulation  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  H.R.  17735.  the  pending  Fed- 
eral firearms  control  legislation,  reveals 
approximately  50  respects  in  which  the 
measure  differ. 

Of  course,  some  of  these  differences 
are  technical  and  clerical  in  nature.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  a  substantial 
number  of  significant  substantive  differ- 
ences between  the  Hoiise  and  Senate 
versions  which  have  to  be  resolved. 

Significant  among  these  differences  is 
the  treatment  of:  First,  ammunition: 
second,  collectors  of  firearms  and  am- 
munition; third,  additional  penalties  for 
carrying  firearms  during  the  commission 
of  Federal  felonies;  fourth,  the  classes 
of  persons  who  are  prohibited  from 
transporting,  shipping,  or  receiving  a 
firearm  or  ammunition:  fifth,  a  revision 
of  the  National  Firearms  Act  relating  to 
machlneguns,  destructive  devices,  and 
certain  other  firearms:  and  sixth,  ex- 
emptions and  import  restrictions. 

These  substantive  differences  as  well 
as  nxmierous  other  disparities  between 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  require 
resolution  in  a  free  tmd  open  House- 
Senate  conference. 

As  to  the  intention  of  the  conferees, 
and  I  as  a  conferee,  with  reference  to  the 
coming  conference.  I  will  say  that  my  ex- 
perience has  always  been,  and  the  ex- 
perience will  be  in  the  coming  con- 
ference, to  hold  fast  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  House  position  on  the  gun  bill. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  should  like  also  to 
know  what  is  the  piupose  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  with  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  conferees.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
the  precedents,  as  well  as  customs  long 
established,  require  that  conferees  be 
appointed  who  are  sjrmpathetic  to  the 
position  of  this  body  as  opposed  to  the 
position  of  the  other  body.  Am  I  correct 
on  that? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  not  certain  whether 
the  gentleman  is  correct  on  that. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  my  imder- 
standlng. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  conferees  were  se- 
lected from  the  subcommittee  which 
labored  long  and  most  dedlcatedly  to  the 
fashioning  of  the  bill.  All  the  conferees 
supported  the  Hpuse  version. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  should  like  to  ask 
about  the  findings.  There  are  extensive 
findings  of  fact  made  in  the  Senate  bill, 
all  of  which  were  rejected  in  the  House 
committee.  What  is  the  intention  of  the 


chairman  of  the  committee  with  regard 
to  that? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  may  say,  as  far  as  the 
House  conferees'  duties  are  concerned,  it 
is  to  follow  the  position  taken  by  the 
House,  subject  of  course  to  the  exigencies 
which  may  arise  in  the  conference.  The 
House  bill  eliminated  all  findings  and 
recommendations. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  note  that  the  gentle- 
man indicated  it  is  his  feeling  that  these 
are  technical  differences.  I  note  there  are 
some  very  substantial  differences.  For  ex. 
ample,  in  the  collectors  amendment 
there  is  considerable  difference,  in  the 
definition  of  what  constitutes  interstate 
commerce:  there  is  a  difference  in  regard 
to  transactions  which  took  place  before 
and  after  the  effective  date  of  the  act 
involving  firearms  sales  and  involving 
acquisition  of  firearms  by  persons  out- 
side of  their  State  of  residence. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  will  say  that  there  are 
a  substantial  niunber  of  significant  sub- 
stantive differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions.  I  did  not  cover  all  of 
the  differences.  I  do  not  propose  at  this 
juncture  to  hold  a  conference  on  this  bill 
with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  practical. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  much  troubled, 
because  I  do  not  want  the  committee  or 
this  body  to  have  the  feeling  that  these 
are  simply  technical  or  minor  amend- 
ments. They  are  differences  of  substance 
that  go  to  whether  or  not  an  innocent 
act  might  otherwise  be  criminal  and  in- 
volve the  whole  question  of  the  right  of 
citizens  of  this  Nation  to  own  firearms  (or 
lawful  sporting  or  defense  purposes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  All  I  can  say  is  there  are 
very  many  technical  differences  and 
there  are  a  number  of  substantive  dif- 
ferences. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  The  Chair  hear.s  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 

CeLLER.       RODWO,       DONOBTJE,       KaSTEN- 

MEixR,  McCuLLocH,  Mathias  of  Mary- 
land, and  MacOregor. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quoriun  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

(Roll  No.  3481 

Abbltt  Daddarlo  Hansen.  Idaho 

Addabbo  Davis.  Qa.  Hansen.  Wash 

AatUey  Dawson  Harrison 

Ashmore  de  la  Garza  Hathaway 

Asplnall  DlclUnson  Hawkins 

Baring  Dlggs  Hibert 

Barrett  Dow  Heckler,  Mass. 

BeU  Ellberg  Herlong 

Blester  Parbsteln  Hoamer 

Blanton  Fascell  Jacobs 

BoUlng  Flsber  Kaisten 

Brown,  Calif.      Flynt  King,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio      Ford,  Klrwan 

Clancy  WUllam  D.  Kuykendall 

Cohelan  Gallagher  Laird 

Conyera  Ourney  Landrum 

Cowger  HaUeck  Long,  La. 
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Long,  Md. 

McClure 

McDonald, 

Mlcta. 
Mallllard 
Ulnlah 
Morgan 
NedH 

O'Hara.  Mich. 
Ottlnger 
Pettts 
Pollock 


Rarlck 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Resnlck 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Schwelker 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Snyder 


Stafford 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tunney 

miman 

Waggonuer 

Walker 

Watts 

Willis 

Wright 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  347 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

AUTHORIZING  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
PARKING  FACILITIES  FOR  GOV- 
ERNMENT EMPLOYEES  AND  VISI- 
TORS TO  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  vote  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Utt] 
to  recommit  the  bill  (HJl.  17854)  to 
authorize  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  administer  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  for  the  construction  of 
parking  facilities  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  Goverimient  employees  and 
visitors  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Tt.e  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  am  wondering  if  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  debate.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  motion  to  recommit. 
Will  there  be  any  opportunity  for  any 
discussion? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  previous  ques- 
tion has  been  ordered  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  will  again 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Utt  moves  to  recommit  the  blU  HJl. 
17854  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  127.  nays  225,  not  voting  79, 
as  follows: 

(RoUNo.  349] 
YEAS— 127 


Adams 

Anderson,  m. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Anniinnln 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boland 


Braaoo 
Brooks 


Burton,  Calif. 

B\irton,  Utah 

Carey 

CeUer 

Clark 

Connan 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Danlda 

Delanev 

Dent 


Devlne 

Digga 

DingeU 

Dtilski 

Eckhardt 

Edmondaon 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Evana.  Colo. 

Erlna.  Tens. 

Fallon 

Felgban 


Foley 

Praaer 

Frledel 

Oarmatz 

OUbert 

Gonzalez 

Oreen.  Pa. 

Ortfflths 

Orover 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Joelson 

Johnson,  CalU. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kluczynskl 

Kyros 

Leggett 

McCarthy 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Andrews. 

N  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahUl 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
OoUlns 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Curtis 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Derwinskl 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
I>wyer 
Edwards,  Ala. 


McFaU 
Macdonald. 
Mass. 

Machen 
Madden 
MatBunaga 
Meeds 
MUler,  CaUf . 
MUlfi 
Mink 

Morse.  Moss. 
Morton 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
.  Nedzl 
O'Hara,  VL\. 
Olsen 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Pike 
Podell 
Price,  111. 
Pryor 
Puclnskl 
Randall 
Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 
Reuss 

NAYS— 225 

Edwards,  La. 
Ellberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Everett 
Findley 
Flno 
Flood 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Fountain 
Prelinghuysen 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakls 
Gardner 
Oa  things 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Ooodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Griffin 
Gross 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Hal  pern 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hardy 
Harsha 
Henderson 
HuU 
Htmt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Kee 
Keith 
King,  N.Y. 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
Komegay 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Langen 
Larta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Uoyd 
Lukens 
McCIory 
McCloskey 
McDade 

McEwen 
McMUlan 

MacOregor 


Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rodino 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Smith,  Towa 

Staggers 

Stelger,  WU. 

Sullivan 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Udall 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waldle 

Wolff 

VVydler 

V?ylle 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 


Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathias.  Md. 

May 

Mayne 

MesklU 

Michel 

MiUer,  Ohio 

Minshall 

Mize 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Mosher 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Felly 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Poff 

Price.  Tex. 

Purcell 

Quie 

QuiUen 

Rallsback 

Reld.  m. 

Relfel 

Reinecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  Pa 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Satterficld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scbneebell 

Scott 

Selden 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Taft 


Talcott  Watklns 

Taylor  Watson 

Teague,  Calif.  Whalen 
Teague,  Tex.  Whalley 
Thompson.  Ga.  White 


Tiernan 
Tuck 

Vander  Jagt 
Wampler 


Whltener 
Whltten 
WldnaU 
Wiggins 
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Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wjrman 

Zion 

Zwach 


Ashley 

Ashmore 

Asplnall 

Baring 

BeU 

Blester 

Blanton 

BoUlng 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Clancy 

Cohelan 

Conyers 

Cowger 

Daddarlo 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

Dickinson 

Dow 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Ford. 

WUllam  D. 


Gallagher 

Gurney 

HaUeck 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

H«bert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Herlong 

Hosmer 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Karsten 

King.  Calif. 

Laird 

Landrum 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
Mallllard 
Mathias,  Calif. 
Minish 
Morgan 


O'Hara.  Mich. 

Pettis 

Pollock 

Rarlck 

Resnlck 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Schwelker 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tunney 

UUman 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Watts 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  McCiiUoch. 

Mr.  A.splnall  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Minish  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Roude- 
bush. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Macdonald 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  liong  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mrs.  Heckler 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Mathias  of 
California. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Ml'.  Steed  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  HaUeck. 

Mr.  Walker  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Flyr.t  with  Mr.  Schwelker 

Mr.  WUllam  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  King  of  CaUfornla  with  Mr.  UUman. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Irwin. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.   Conyers. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Herlong  with   Mr.  Karsten. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY,  Mr.  ANDERSON  of 
Tennessee,  and  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  CABELL,  Mr.  GOODLXNG,  and 
Mr.  McEWEN  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 
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IcMILLiiN 


The  result  of 
aa  above  recorde^ 

The  doors  wer 

The  SPEAKEI ; 
passage  of  the 

The  bill  was 

A  motion  to 
the  table. 

Mr.  M 
unanlmoiis  consent 
consideration   oi 
(8.  944)  relating 
parking  facilitlei 
lumbia 

The  Clerk  re* 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER 
the  request  of 
Carolina? 

There  was  no 

The   Clerk 
follows: 


iie  vote  was  announced 


lassed. 
reconsider  was  laid  on 


th<! 


Be  it  enacted  bj 
Kepreaen  tativea 
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opened. 

.  The  question  is  on  the 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

for  the  immediate 

a  similar  Senate  bill 

to  the  establishment  of 

in  the  District  of  Co- 

the  title  of  the  Senate 

.  Is  there  objection  to 
gentleman  from  South 


opjectlon. 

the  Senate   bill,   as 


r»Ld 


8.944 


the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
the  United  State*  of 
aaaembled. 


'  TtNDXMOS  OI    PACT :   SHOKT  TTTIX 

Section  1.  (a)  Tl «  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
National  Capital  a  «a  has  been  accompanied 
by  an  ever-lncreaal  Dg  number  of  persons  en- 
tering the  Dlstrlc  ;  of  Columbia  by  motor 
vehicle  which  has  resulted  In  serious  traffic 
congestion; 

(2)  this  congestion  restricts  the  inter- 
change of  goods.  Bt  rvlces,  and  people  between 
the  District  of  Col  umbla  and  tbe  surround- 
ing suburbs,  to  tte  detriment  of  both;  Im- 
poses hardships  and  Inconvenience  on  resi- 
dents, employers,  employees,  and  tourists 
in  the  National  <!apltal  area;  Impedes  the 
efllclent  conduct  >f  the  United  State*  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  governments;  and 
Interferes  with  tiis  rapid  and  effective  dis- 
position of  police  I  nd  flreflghtlng  equipment; 

(3)  the  orderly  ( rowth  and  development  of 
the  National  Caplt  U  area  requires  a  balanced 
transportation  syt  tem  which  provides  resi- 
dents of  and  vlsltc  rs  to  the  National  Capital 
area  a  variety  of  ec  >nomlc  and  efficient  means 
of  travel  into  an^  through  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

(4)  a  balanced  transportation  system  re- 
quires adequate  h  ghways,  rapid  rail  transit, 
buses,  and  off-sti^t  parking  facilities  for 
motor  vehicles; 

(6)  off-street  riarklng  facilities  In  suf- 
ficient nximbers  aid  at  rates  and  locations 
the  needs  of  tbe  National 
Capital  area  have  i  lot  been  provided;  and 

(6)  the  establli  bment  of  a  parking  au- 
thority to  supplen  ent  existing  parking  with 
additional  off-stmet  parking  facilities  is 
necessary  to  maintain  and  Improve  tbe 
economic  well-beli  ig  of  the  National  Capital 


area,  the  safety, 
of  the  residents 
thereto,  and   the 


trlct  of  Columbia 


CUATION 


Thtre 


Sac.   2.    (a) 
stabllsbed  a  bod: ' 


perpetual'  duratlcp, 
"District  of 
in  called  the 
Ing  Board  shall 
who  shall  be  the 
Commissioners  of 
The  term  of  offlc^ 
Parking   Board 
term   of  office  as 
members  of  the 
stltute  a  quorum. 


Coliux  t>la 
Paiklng 


sliaU 


x>nvenlence,  and  welfare 
thereof  and  the  visitors 
efficiency  of  the  United 


States    and    District   of    Columbia    govern- 
ments. 

(b)   This  Act  niay  be  cited  as  the  "Dis- 


Parklng  Facility  Act" 


if  PAKXINO   BOAKO 


Is  hereby  created   and 

politic  and  corporate  of 

,    to   be   known    as    the 

Parking  Board"  (here- 

Board").  The  Park- 

cjonslst  of  three  members, 

(nembers  of  the  Board  of 

the  District  of  Columbia. 

of  any  member  of  tbe 

be   the   same    as   his 

such   Commissioner.   Two 

'arklng  Board  shall  eon- 

rhe  members  of  the  Park- 


ing Board  shall  select  from  among  their 
number  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  of 
tbe  Parking  Board. 

(b)  The  Parking  Board  shall  appoint,  sub- 
Ject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Classiflcatlon 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  other  appli- 
cable laws  relating  to  employees  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  an  Administrator.  The 
Parking  Board  may  delegate  to  the  Admin- 
istrator such  authority  as  may  be  necessary 
or  convenient  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

PABKINC    ADVISOST    COTTNCIX. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Parking  Advisory  Council  (herein  called  the 
"Advisory  Council").  The  Advisory  Council 
shall  be  composed  of  eleven  members,  con- 
sisting of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
his  designee,  the  Director  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Highways  and 
Traffic  or  his  designee,  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  or  his  designee,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission or  his  designee,  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency  or  his  designee,  all  ex  officio,  and 
six  members  from  private  life  appointed  by 
the  Parking  Board  of  whom  one  shall  be 
designated  biennially  by  tbe  Parking  Board 
to  serve  as  chairman.  The  members  from 
private  life  shall  be  chosen  to  reflect  a  range 
of  experience  in  such  fields  as  architecture, 
engineering,  retail  trade,  real  estate,  fi- 
nancing, law.  motor  vehicle  parking,  and 
transportation. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Council 
appointed  by  the  Parking  Board  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years,  except 
that  with  respect  to  the  first  appointments 
made  after  this  Act  becomes  effective,  one 
member  shall  be  appointed  for  a  one-year 
term,  one  member  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
two-year  term,  two  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  three-year  term,  and  two  mem- 
ers  shall  be  appointed  for  a  four-year  term. 
Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  serve  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  member  he  is  replacing.  Any  member 
shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment. 

(c)(1)  Members  of  the  Advisory  CouncU 
who  are  officers  or  employees  of  tbe  United 
States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
serve  without  compensation  in  addition  to 
that  received  In  their  regular  pubUc  em- 
ployment, but  shall  be  entitled  to  reimburse- 
ment for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  the 
performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Council. 

(2)  Members  of  tbe  Advisory  CouncU, 
other  than  those  to  whom  paragraph  (1)  Is 
applicable,  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $60  per  day  for  each  day  they  are 
engaged  In  the  performance  of  their  duties 
as  members  of  such  CouncU  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  in  the  performances  of  their 
duties  as  members  of  the  CouncU. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Advisory 
Council  to  advise  and  assist  the  Parking 
Board  in  carrying  out  Its  functions  under  this 
Act.  Including  the  overall  planning  of  park- 
ing facilities,  the  acquisition,  construction, 
design,  and  operation  of  such  faculties  and 
such  other  matters  as  the  Parking  Board 
shall  request  or  the  Advisory  CouncU  shall 
determine.  The  Parking  Board  shall  request 
the  views  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  each 
matter  made  subject  to  a  public  hearing  by 
this  Act.  and  shall  Include  the  report  of  the 
Council.  If  any.  In  the  Parking  Board's 
record. 

(e)  The  Advisory  Council  is  authorized, 
within  the  limits  of  funds  authorized  by  the 
Parking  Board  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Classiflcatlon  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
and  other  applicable  laws  relating  to  em- 
ployees of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  ap- 
point an  executive  secretary.  Subject  to  re- 
imbursement by  the  Parking  Board  for  the 


salaries,  retirement,  health  beneflts,  and 
similar  costs  for  such  employees,  the  ex  officio 
members  of  tbe  Advisory  Council  and  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  make  available  to  the  executive  secre- 
tary such  staff,  information,  and  technical 
assistance  as  he  shall  require  to  enable  the 
Advisory  OoxincU  to  carry  out  Its  responsi- 
bilities under  this  Act. 

(f)  The  Advisory  Council  is  authorized, 
within  the  limits  of  funds  authorized  by 
the  Parking  Board,  In  accordance  with  the 
provlsons  of  section  20(a)  (11)  of  this  Act 
to  hire  Independent  consultants  to  assist  It 
in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under  this 
Act. 

COMPXKHENSIVE  PAUCING  STITOT 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  The  Advisory  Council  shall, 
within  one  year  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and  not  less  than  once  each 
five  years  thereafter,  prepare  and  distribute 
a  comprehensive  report  on  parking  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  metropolitan  area.  Such 
report  shall  Include — 

(1)  an  Inventory  of  existing  parking  fa- 
cilities In  the  District  of  Columbia,  both 
public  and  private,  and  an  analysis  of  the 
manner  and  extent  to  which  they  are 
utilized; 

(2)  an  Inventory  of  the  existing  and  rea- 
sonably anticipated  transportation  facilities 
in  the  National  Capital  area,  including  roads, 
highways,  buses,  and  rapid  raU  transit,  and 
an  analysis  of  the  manner  and  extent  which 
they  are  utilized; 

(3)  an  analysis  of  the  extent,  type,  and  lo- 
cation of  all  parking  facilities  and  on-street 
parking  which  are  necessary  or  desirable  for 
achieving  balanced  transportation  and  an 
efficient  flow  of  traffic  In  the  National  Capital 
area  together  with  recommendations  as  to 
the  need.  If  any,  for  additional  public  park- 
ing faciUties  and  the  areas  within  which 
such  facilities  should  be  located;   and 

(4)  any  other  Information  or  recommenda- 
tions that  tbe  Advisory  Council  determines  to 
be  useful  to  tbe  Parking  Board  In  carrying 
out  its  duties  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shaU  refer  the 
parking  report  to  all  interested  agencies  in 
the  National  Capital  area  for  their  informa- 
tion and  comments.  The  parking  report  and 
all  relevant  data  used  to  compile  the  report 
shall  be  made  available  to  owners  and  opera- 
tors of  private  parking  facilities  In  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  order  to  enable  them 
more  effectively  to  plan  the  operation  and 
expansion  of  their  facilities. 

ACQUISmON    OF    PASKINO    FACIUTIES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  Is  authorized 
to  acquire.  In  Its  own  name,  by  purchase, 
lease,  gift,  exchange,  condemnation,  or  other- 
wise, such  property,  real  or  piersonal,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Including  any  rights  or 
Interests  therein,  as  the  Parking  Board  may 
reqiUre  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act:  except  that  in  no  case  shall  the  Park- 
ing Board  acquire  by  condemnation  any  real 
property  on  which  there  Is  located  a  parking 
facility,  unless  the  Parking  Board  Intends 
substantially  to  Increase  the  nimiber  of  ve- 
hicles which  can  be  parked  on  such  prop- 
erty: Provided,  That  If  within  thirty  days 
after  the  Board  institutes  a  condemnation 
proceeding  to  acquire  land  on  which  there  Is 
located  a  parking  facility  the  owners  of  such 
property  file  with  the  court  a  signed  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  they  plan  to  under- 
take such  construcUon  as  Is  necessary  to 
cause  to  be  located  thereon  a  parking  facility 
equal  In  capacity  to  that  proposed  to  be 
constructed  thereon  by  the  Board  and  that 
they  win  cause  such  construction  to  be  com- 
menced within  one  year  after  the  date  such 
statement  Is  filed,  the  condemnation  pro- 
ceeding shall  be  stayed  pending  the  comple- 
tion of  such  construction.  Upon  such  com- 
pletion, the  court  shall  enter  an  order  dis- 
missing the  condemnation  proceeding.  If 
such  construction  does  not  commence  within 
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such  one-year  period  and  proceed  expedi- 
tiously thereafter,  the  Eioard  may  proceed 
with   tbe  condemnation  proceeding. 

(b)  The  Commissioners  of  tbe  District  of 
Columbia  are  authorized  to  make  available 
to  the  Parking  Board,  without  consideration, 
air  and  subsurface  rights  In  areas  consist- 
ing principally  of  land  In  street,  highway, 
railway,  or  subway  rights-of-way.  bridges, 
and  other  lands  under  their  Jurlsdlclon  and 
control  in  the  District  of  Coliimbla  for  use 
by  the  Parking  Board  In  carrying  out  Its 
duties  under  this  Act.  The  ComnUssloners, 
to  the  extent  feasible,  shall  exercise  this 
authority  to  enable  the  Parking  Board  to  lo- 
cate parking  facilities  In  such  manner  as  to 
coordinate  parking  with  any  future  high- 
way or  subway  construction  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  modifying  or  superseding  title 
23.  United  States  Code. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services  are  au- 
thorized, subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  they  may  prescribe,  to  make 
available  to  the  Parking  Board,  without  con- 
sideration, subsurface  rights  in  lands  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  under  their  respective 
Jurisdiction  and  control  for  use  by  the  Park- 
ing Board  In  carrying  out  its  duties  vmder 
this  Act. 

(d)  The  Parking  Board  shall  take  no  final 
action  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
parking  faclUty  or  the  acquisition  of  any  real 
property  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
thereon  a  parking  faculty  (oither  than  the 
taking  of  options)  until  the  Parking  Board 
has — 

(1)  obtained  a  study  of  such  proposed 
faculty  from  an  Independent  expert  qualified 
to  evaluate  the  feaslbiUty  of  any  such  facu- 
lty, and 

(2)  held  a  pubUc  hearing  to  obtain  views 
<m  the  need  for  such  facility.  Its  prorosed 
size,  and  Its  economic  feasibility.  Tbe  ->oard 
shall  publish  notice  of  any  such  hearing  In 
at  least  one  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  least  twenty 
days  prior  to  such  hearing. 

(e)  No  condemnation  proceeding  shaU  be 
Instituted  under  this  Act  unless  the  Com- 
missioners, acting  in  their  ci4»acity  aa  Com- 
missioners, shall  have  approved  the  filing  of 
such  proceedings.  Condemnation  proceed- 
ings brought  ptuvuant  to  this  section  shaU 
be  brought  In  the  name  of  the  Parking 
Board.  Such  proceedings  shall  be  Instituted 
and  conducted  In  tbe  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  such  pro- 
ceedings, and  shall  be  prosecuted  In  accord- 
ance with  the  procedure  In  proceedings  insti- 
tuted and  conducted  under  the  authority  of 
secUons  1311  through  1321  of  tlUe  16  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  except  that  (I) 
wherever  In  such  sections  the  terms  "Board 
of  Commissioners"  or  "Board"  appear,  such 
terms  shall  be  deemed,  for  tbe  purposes  of 
this  Act.  to  mean  the  Parking  Board.  (2) 
wherever  In  such  sections  provision  Is  made 
for  property  to  be  taken  In  the  name  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  such  provisions  shaU, 
for  the  pxirpoees  of  this  Act.  be  construed  to 
mean  the  Parking  Board,  (3)  wherever  In 
such  sections  reference  is  made  to  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (as  a  party  to  a  proceeding 
Instituted  or  conducted  tmder  the  authority 
of  such  sections ) ,  such  terms  shall  be  deemed 
to  refer  to  the  Parking  Board,  and  (4)  wher- 
ever In  such  sections  any  payment  is  required 
by  any  of  such  sections  to  be  made  from  ap- 
propriated funds.  BucL  payment  is  author- 
ized to  be  made  from  any  moneys  of  the 
Parking  Board  which  are  available  for  such 
purpose. 

(f)  The  acquisition,  by  condemnation,  of 
real  property  for  use  by  the  Parking  Board 
under  this  Act  shall  be  authorized  only  If, 
prior  to  the  Initiation  of  proceedings  to  con- 
demn such  proptry.  the  Parking  Board  shall 
have  taken  tbe  foUowlng  actions: 

(1)  Retained  at  least  two  qualified,  inde- 


pendent real  estate  appraisers  to  assist  it  in 
establishing  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property,  and  such  appraisers  have  advised 
the  Parking  Board,  in  writing,  of  such  value; 

(2)  Established  a  fair  market  value  for  tbe 
property  based  on  such  appraisal; 

(3)  Certified  that  It  has  been  unable  to 
purchase  the  property  at  such  fair  market 
value; 

(4)  Initiated  condemnation  proceedings 
within  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  the  cer- 
Uflcatlon  required  by  paragraph  (3)  :  Pro- 
vided, That  In  the  event  the  Parking  Board 
Should  fall  to  Initiate  such  proceedings  with- 
in the  prescribed  period,  the  Parking  Board 
ShaU  be  foreclosed  from  initiating  any  such 
proceeding  against  said  real  property  for  a 
period  of  at  least  five  years  from  the  expira- 
tion of  said  ninety-day  period; 

(5)  Certified  that  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
housing  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
available  to  any  famUles  which  may  be  dis- 
placed by  such  condemnation  action  at  rent- 
als they  can  reasonably  afford;  and 

(6)  Certified  that,  barring  acts  of  Ood  or 
other  unforeseeable  circumstances,  it  wlU 
commence,  or  cause  to  be  commeDced,  con- 
struction of  a  parking  facility  upon  such 
property  within  one  year  following  the  date 
of  acquisition. 

(g)  In  addition  to  any  payments  required 
by  the  preceding  subsection,  the  Parking 
Board  Is  hereby  authorized  to  make  reloca- 
tion payments  to  persons  displaced  by  reason 
of  Its  acquisition  of  property  under  tbe  au- 
thority of  this  section  to  tbe  same  extent  as 
such  persons  would  have  been  entitled  to 
have  received  if  such  displacements  had  been 
within  the  purview  of  section  114  of  title  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  The 
Parking  Bo«urd  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  are  authorized 
to  enter  Into  an  agreement  under  which  such 
Agency  shall  undertake  to  administer  the 
payments  authorized  to  be  made  by  this  sub- 
section, and  provide  the  Parking  Board  with 
relocation  services  in  like  manner  as  such 
Agency  provides  such  services  to  tbe  Com- 
missioners. 

(h)  No  parking  facility  shaU  be  established 
under  this  Act  upon  any  property  zoned  resi- 
dential without  the  approval  of  the  Zoning 
Commission  of  the  District,  which  may  grant 
such  approval  only  after  public  notice  and 
hearing  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
secUon  3  of  the  Act  of  June  20,  1938  (52  Stat. 
798  (1938):  D.C.  Code,  sec.  5-^15). 

PABKmC  BOARD  AUTHORIZED  TO  CONSTRCCT  AND 
OPERATE    VACILrnBS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  is  author- 
ized to  undertake,  by  contract  or  otherwise, 
the  clearance  and  Improvement  of  any  prop- 
erty acquired  by  It  under  this  Act  as  well 
as  the  construction,  establishment,  recon- 
struction, alteration,  repair,  and  mainte- 
nance thereon  of  parking  facilities.  The 
Parking  Board  shaU  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  Insure  that  all  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  in  the  performance  of 
such  construction,  alteration,  and/or  repair 
shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  slmUar  construction  in 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  in  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  as  amended.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor 
standards  specified  herein,  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1960  (15  F.R.  3176;  64  Stat. 
1267;  6  U.S.C.  133Z-1S)  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  18,  1934.  as  amended  (48  Stat. 
948,  as  amended;  40  U.S.C.  276(c)). 

(b)  The  Parking  Board  may,  with  respect 
to  any  facility  acquired  or  constructed  pur- 
suant to  this  Act, 

(1)  lease  space  in  such  facility  at  or  be- 
low the  level  of  the  street  on  which  such 
faculty  fronts  or  abuts  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, and 

(2)  lease  or  seU  air  rights  above  any  park- 
ing structure  of  four  or  more  stories  for 
commercial  purposes,  if  the  Parking  Board 


determines  that  tbe  utilization  of  such  space 
or  air  rights  for  conunerclal  purposes  Is  ex- 
pedient for  the  financing  of  such  parking 
facility  and  is  compatible  with  the  develop- 
ment and  zoning  of  the  vicinity  in  which 
such  facility  Is  located:  Provided,  That  no 
petroleum  products  shaU  be  sold  or  offered 
for  sale  In  any  entrance  to  or  exit  from  any 
parking  faciUty  constructed  or  acquired  un- 
der this  Act.  The  rentals  so  generated  sbaU 
be  taken  Into  account  in  fixing  the  rental 
or  sales  price  of  any  real  property  or  facility 
leased  or  sold  pursuant  to  sections  7  and  8. 

(c)  The  Parking  Board  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  lease  or  seU,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 7  and  8  hereof,  any  facility  acquired 
or  constructed  under  this  Act  unless  tbe 
Parking  Board  detemUnes  that  the  public 
Interest  would  best  be  served  If  it  operated 
such  facility  Itself,  and  Includes  In  its  record 
of  the  matter  a  statement  as  to  Its  reasons 
therefor.  Each  such  determination  so  made 
shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Parking  Board  not 
less  than  every  three  years  following  the 
date  on  which  such  determination  Is  made. 
The  Parking  Board  shall  extend  to  aU  quali- 
fied persons  experienced  in  the  business  of 
motor  vehicle  parking  who  owned  a  parking 
facility  on  any  land  acquired  by  condemna- 
tion pursuant  to  section  6  the  right  of  first  ° 
refusal  with  respect  to  any  sale,  or  the  right 
to  meet  the  high  bid,  with  respect  to  the 
leasing,  of  any  pmrklng  facility  constructed 
on  such  land. 

(d)  In  operating  any  such  facility,  the 
Board  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  provide, 
by  contract,  or  otherwise,  for  such  operation 
of  Its  parking  facilities  by  any  person  or 
management  firm  competent  to  manage  the 
operation.  Any  such  contract  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965  (79 
Stat.  1034). 

PAXKINC    BOARD    ATTTHORIZED   TO    LEASE 
FACILITIES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  Is  authorized 
to  lease  any  parking  faculty  acquired  or 
constructed  by  It  for  such  period  of  time, 
as  the  Board  may  determine,  except  that  a 
lease  which  Is  used  as  security  for  permanent 
financing  shall  not  exceed  forty  years  in 
duration  and  any  other  lease  shaU  not  ex- 
ceed five  years  in  duration.  The  Parking 
Board  shall  Invite  competitive  bids  for  the 
lease  of  any  parking  faculty,  but  may,  when- 
ever It  determines  It  to  be  In  the  public  in- 
terest, negotiate  tbe  lease  of  any  such  facility. 
The  Parking  Board  shaU  Include  In  Its  rec- 
ord of  the  matter  a  statement  as  to  Its  rea- 
son for  so  negotiating  any  such  lease. 

(b)  The  Parking  Board  shaU  not  lease  any 
facility  for  an  annual  rental  In  an  amount 
less  than  that  which  Is  necessary  to  amor- 
tize, within  a  forty-year  period,  the  cost 
of  acquiring  or  constructing  such  facility 
and  to  provide  a  reasonable  reserve  for 
such  purpose;  to  meet  the  Parking  Board's 
obligations.  If  any,  under  the  lease  Includ- 
ing any  obligation  to  repair,  maintain,  or 
Insure  tbe  faculty;  to  make  payments  In  lieu 
of  taxes;  and  to  meet  all  administrative  ex- 
penses and  other  charges  In  connection 
therewith;  except  that  the  Parking  Board 
may,  for  good  cause,  accept,  for  such  num- 
ber of  years  as  the  Parking  Board  may  deter- 
mine Is  necessary,  a  lower  rental  than  tbe 
minimum  hereinabove  prescribed,  subject 
to  the  repayment  to  the  Parking  Board  of 
the  difference  between  such  lower  rental  and 
such  minimum  rental  prior  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  period  for  which  the  parking 
facility   is  leased. 

(c)  Tbe  lease  of  a  parking  faculty  sbaU 
be  upon  terms  and  conditions  requiring  that 
such  parking  facility  shall  be  operated  and 
maintained,  during  the  term  of  the  lease, 
for  the  parking  of  motor  vehicles  by  the 
general  pubUc  in  accordance  with  rates, 
hours  of  service,  methods  of  operation,  rules, 
and  regulations  established  or  approved  by 
the  Parking  Board  and  posted  in  such  park- 
Ing  faculty  by  the  lessee. 
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Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Pai  Icing  Board  Is  authorlsad 
to  sell  any  parking  facility  other  than  any 
facility  coMtructed  )n  land  owned  by  or  ac- 
quired from  the  govBrnments  of  the  United 
Statea  or  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia.  The  Park- 
ing Board  Bball  Inv  te  competitive  bids  for 
the  sale  of  any  sw  h  parking  fadllty,  but 
may,  wbenevor  It  d*  termlnea  It  to  be  in  tbe 
public  Interest,  negitlate  tbe  sale  of  such 
facility.  The  Parking  Board  shall  Include 
In  Its  record  of  the  :  natter  a  statement  as  to 
Its  reason  for  so  ne  {Otlatlng  any  such  sale. 

(b)  Tbe  sale  of  aiy  such  parking  facility 
shall  be  upon  tenns  md  conditions  requiring 
that  such  parking  f  tclllty  shall  be  operated 
and  maintained  for  he  parking  of  motor  ve- 
hicles by  the  general  public  In  accordance 
with  rates,  hours  of  lervlce.  method  of  oper- 
ation, rules,  and  rei  ulatlons  established  or 
approved  by  the  Pari  Ing  Board  and  poeted  In 
such  parking  faclUtj  by  the  purchaser. 

(c)  The  Parking  Joard  Is  authorlMd,  In 
connection  with  the  lale  of  a  parking  facility 
acquired  or  constructed  by  It,  to  Include  In 
the  deed  for  such  pr  >perty  a  covenant,  run- 
ning with  the  land,  whereby  the  purchaser 
agrees,  fof.  himself  a  id  his  successors  In  In- 
terest, tAgt  the  prop  irty  purchased  from  the 
Parking  *Board  will  t  b  used  as  a  parking  fa- 
cility for  such  perloc  of  time  as  the  Parking 
Board  shall  specify  In  said  covenant.  The 
Parking  Board  Is  attborlzed  to  agree,  sub- 
ject to  the  requlreme  its  of  the  preceding  sub- 
section (b).  to  the  r  ilease  or  modification  of 
any  such  covenant  whenever  the  Parking 
Board  shall  find,  af  i  er  public  hearing,  that 
the  operation  of  a  pi  irking  facility  no  longer 
Is  In  the  public  mte)  est,  or  the  development 
of  the  vicinity  In  wh  ch  such  parking  facility 
Is  located  Is  or  will  b  B  of  such  a  character  as 


to  make  such  facility 
vicinity. 


to  this  Act.  and  to 
that  tbe  lessee  shall 
pense  a  structure  or 


and    operated    as    a 
such  lease  shall  be 


Incompatible  with  such 


LEASING  PROPEHT' '  FOR  DEVKLOPMEMT 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  P:  rklng  Board  is  author- 
ized to  lease  for  terns  not  exceeding  forty 
years,  any    real  property  acquired  pursuant 
{stipulate  In  such  lease 
erect  at  bis  or  \U  ex- 
structures  on  the  land 
leased,   which   strucljure  or    structures   and 
property  shall  be  prlr  iarlly  used,  maintained, 
parking    facility.    Every 
(  ntered  Into  upon  such 


terms  and  condition  i  as  the  Parking  Board 
shall  Impose  Includiig.  but  not  limited  to, 
requirements  that  w  ich  structure  or  struc- 
tures shall  conform  v  1th  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications approved  b^  the  Board;  that  such 
structure  or  structun  s  shall  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  District,  c  r  In  the  case  of  a  facility 
constructed  on  land  under  the  control  and 
Jurisdiction  of  the  U  ilted  States,  such  struc- 
ture shall  become  th ;  property  of  the  United 
States,  upon  termlne  tlon  or  expiration  of  any 
such  lease;  that  the  lessee  shall  furnish  se- 
curity In  the  form  oi  a  penal  bond,  or  other- 
wise, to  guarantee  i  ulfillment  of  his  or  Its 
obligations:  that  thi  i  lessee  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  nee  »sary  to  Insure  that  all 
laborers  and  mechan  cs  employed  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  ( onstructlon,  alteration, 
and/or  repair  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
not  less  than  these  p:  evalllng  on  similar  con- 


struction In  the  local 


Secretary  of  Labor,    n  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  i  mended,  and  any  other 


requirements  which. 


n  the  Judgment  of  the 


Parking  Board,  shall  1  le  related  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  pur]  loees  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  lessee  may,  with  the  consent  of 
tbe  Parking  Board — 


(1)  sublease  space 


structure  of  four  or 
mercial  purposes: 


ty  as  determined  by  the 


in  such  facility  at  or 


below  the  level  of  tbe  street  upon  which 
such  facility  fronts  of  abuts  for  commercial 
purposes;  or 

(2)  sublease  air  rl^ti  above  any  parking 


more  stories  for  com- 


If  the  Parking  Bowd  determlnee  that  Um 
utilisation  of  such  space  or  atr  rights  for 
commercial  purpoaea  is  expedient  for  tbe 
financing  at  such  pricing  facility  and  Is 
compatible  with  the  development  of  the 
vicinity  In  which  such  facility  la  located: 
ProtHded.  That  no  petroleum  products  shall 
be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  In  any  entrance  to 
or  exit  from  any  parking  facility  constructed 
or  acquired  under  this  Act.  The  rentals  so 
generated  shall  be  taken  Into  account  In 
fixing  the  sales  price  of  any  real  pr(q>erty 
sold  pursuant  to  this  section  and  the  ap- 
proTal  of  rates  for  the  parking  at  motor 
vehicles  in  the  parldng  facility  constructed 
thereon. 

(c)  Any  such  lease  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Parking  Board  shall  determine, 
and  shall  Include  requirements  that  any 
parking  facility  constructed  on  the  land  so 
leased  shall  be  operated  and  maintained  for 
the  parking  of  motor  vehicles  by  the  general 
public  in  accordance  with  rates,  hours  of 
service,  method  of  operation,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations established  or  approved  by  the  Park- 
ing Board  and  poeted  in  such  parking  facil- 
ity by  the  U 


Sic.  10.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  shall  es- 
tablish and,  from  time  to  time,  revise,  with 
or  without  public  hearings,  schedules  of 
rates  to  be  charged  for  use  of  space  In  each 
parking  facility  established  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  In  establishing  such  rates,  tbe  Park- 
ing Board  shall  (1)  consider,  among  other 
factors,  the  existing  rates  charged  by  pri- 
vately operated  parking  facilities  serving  the 
same  vicinity;  and  (11)  consider,  in  light  of 
the  overall  transportation  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  the  District  of  Ck>lumbia  metropoli- 
tan area,  the  extent  to  which  long-term  and 
short-term  parking  is  desirable  at  each  loca- 
tion and  shall  fix  a  schedule  of  rates  for 
each  location  which  is  designed  to  encourage 
the  tjrpes  of  use  that  are  desired  at  such 
location.  Tbe  Parking  Board  is  authorized  to 
provide  rate  differentials  for  such  reasons  as 
the  amount  of  space  occupied,  the  location 
of  the  facility,  and  other  reasonable  dif- 
ferences. 

(b)  The  rates  to  be  charged  for  the  park- 
ing of  motor  vehicles  within  the  parking  fa- 
cilities operated  by  the  Parking  Board  shall 
be  fixed  at  the  lowest  rates  that  will  defray 
the  cost  of  maintaining,  operating,  and  ad- 
ministering such  parking  facilities;  amortize, 
within  a  forty-year  period,  the  cost  of  ac- 
quiring or  constructing  such  faiclltles:  pay 
all  charges,  fees,  and  payments  In  Ueu  of 
taxes  attributable  to  such  facilities. 

(c)  The  rates  to  be  charged  for  the  park- 
ing of  motor  vehicles  within  any  parking  fa- 
cilities leased  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
fixed  at  the  lowest  rates  that  will  enable  the 
lessee  to  meet  all  his  obligations  under  his 
lease  or  leases;  to  defray  all  reasonable  and 
necessary  operating  expenses;  and  to  earn  a 
fair  and  reasonable  profit  or  return  on  his  in- 
vestment. 

(d)  TTie  rates  to  be  charged  for  the  park- 
ing of  motor  vehicles  within  any  parking 
facilities  sold  by  the  Parking  Board  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  or  constructed  on  any  unim- 
proved real  property  leased  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 9  of  this  Act,  shall  be  fixed  at  the  low- 
est rates  that  will  enable  the  purchaser  or 
lessee,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  meet  all  his 
obligations  under  the  purchase  or  lease  agree- 
ment or  agreements  to  amortize  his  Invest- 
ment over  a  reasonable  period;  to  defray 
all  reasonable  and  necessary  operating  ex- 
penses; and  to  earn  a  fair  and  reasonable 
profit  or  return  on  his  Inveetment. 

AUTHORrrT   TO    ISSUE    OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  II.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  is  author- 
ized to  issue  and  sell,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  it  shall  by  resolution  prescribe, 
its  obligations  having  such  maturities  and 
bearing  such  rate  or  rates  of  Interest  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Parking  Board:  Pro- 


vided, That  not  more  than  160,000,000  In  such 
obligations  shall  l>e  outstanding  at  any  time. 
ObllgatloDs  issued  under  this  Act  shall  be 
offered  at  public  sale  to  the  lowest  respon- 
sible bidder.  Such  obligations  may  be  made 
redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  Parking 
Board  before  maturity  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  stipulated  in  such  obligations.  The 
principal  of  and  the  interest  on  any  such 
obligations  so  Issued  shall  be  payable  out  ot 
any  moneys  or  revenues  of  the  Parking  Board 
available  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
The  obligations  Issued  under  this  Act,  to- 
gether with  the  Interest  thereon,  shall  not 
constitute  a  debt  or  obligation  of  the  United 
States  or  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
obligations  Issued  by  the  Parking  Board 
shall  clearly  so  state. 

Obligations  authorized  hereunder  may  be 
Issued  by  the  Parking  Board  in  the  form  of 
temporary,  interim,  or  definitive  bonds,  at 
one  time  or  from  time  to  time,  for  any  of  its 
corporate  purposes,  Including  acquiring  nec- 
essary cash  working  funds,  constructing,  re- 
constructing, extending,  or  improving  a 
parking  facility  or  facilities  or  any  part  there- 
of and  acquiring  any  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, useful  for  the  construction,  recon- 
struction, extension,  improvement,  or  opera- 
tion of  a  parking  facility  or  part  thereof.  The 
Parking  Board  shall  also  have  power  from 
time  to  time  to  refund  any  bonds  by  the 
Issuance  of  refunding  bonds,  whether  the 
bonds  to  be  refunded  shall  have  or  have  not 
matured,  and  may  Issue  bonds  partly  to  re- 
fund bonds  outstanding  and  partly  for  any 
other  of  its  corporate  purposes.  To  the  extent 
feasible,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  govern- 
ing the  issuance  and  securing  of  other  obli- 
gations shall  govern  refunding  bonds.  All 
bonds  Issued  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  have  and  are  hereby  declared  to 
have  all  the  qualities  and  Incidents  of  nego- 
tiable instruments  under  article  3  of  the  Uni- 
form Commercial  Code  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Parking  Board  shall  deter- 
mine the  date,  the  price  or  prices,  and  the 
terms  of  redemption,  and  the  form  and  the 
manner  of  execution  of  the  bonds,  including 
any  Interest  coupons  to  be  attached  thereto, 
and  shall  fix  the  denomination  or  denomina- 
tions of  the  bonds  and  the  place  or  places; 
of  payment  of  principal  and  Interest,  which 
may  be  at  any  bank  or  trust  company  wltbln 
or  without  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  case 
any  officer  whose  signature  or  a  facsimile  of 
whose  signature  shall  appear  on  any  bonds 
or  coupons  shall  cease  to  be  such  officer  be- 
fore the  delivery  of  such  bonds,  such  signa- 
ture or  such  facsimile  shall  nevertheless  be 
valid  and  sufficient  for  all  purposes  the  same 
as  if  he  had  remained  in  office  until  such 
delivery,  and  any  bond  may  bear  the  facsim- 
ile signature  of,  or  may  be  signed  by,  such 
person  as  at  the  actual  time  of  the  execution 
of  such  bond  shall  be  duly  authorized  to  sign 
such  bond  although  at  the  date  of  such  bond 
such  person  may  not  have  been  such  officer. 
The  bonds  may  be  Issued  In  coupon  or  in 
registered  form,  or  both,  as  the  Parking  Board 
may  determine,  and  provision  may  be  made 
for  the  registration  of  any  coupon  bonds  as 
to  principal  alone  and  also  as  to  both  princi- 
pal and  interest,  for  the  reconversion  into 
coupon  bonds  of  any  bonds  registered  as  to 
both  principal  and  interest,  and  for  the  ex- 
change of  either  coupon  bonds  or  registered 
bonds  without  coupons  for  an  equal  aggre- 
gate principal  amount  of  other  coupon  bonds 
or  registered  bonds  without  coupons,  or  both. 
of  any  denomination  or  denominations. 

In  the  discretion  of  the  Parking  Board, 
bonds  may  be  secured  by  a  trust  agreement 
by  and  between  tbe  Parking  Board  and  a 
corporate  trustee,  which  may  be  any  trust 
company  or  bank  having  the  powers  of  a 
trust  company  within  or  without  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Such  trust  agreement  may  con. 
tain  provisions  for  protecting  and  enforcing 
the  rights  and  remedies  of  the  bondholders, 
including  convenants  setting  forth  the  duties 
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of  the  Parking  Board  In  relation  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  property  and  the  construction  of 
p>rk»"g  faculties  and  the  improvement, 
maintenance,  operation,  repair,  and  Insur- 
ance of  parking  faclllttes,  the  rates  to  be 
charged  and  the  custody,  safeguarding,  and 
application  of  all  moneys;  shall  set  forth 
the  rights  and  remedies  of  the  bondholders 
and  of  the  trustees;  may  restrict  the  Indi- 
vidual right  of  action  by  Ijondholders;  and 
may  contain  such  other  provlalona  aa  the 
Parking  Board  may  deem  reasonable  and 
proper  for  the  security  of  the  bondholders. 
All  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  such  trust  agreement  may  be 
treated  as  a  part  of  tbe  cost  of  operation. 

In  order  to  secure  the  payment  of  its 
bonds,  the  Parking  Board  shall  have  the 
power.  In  the  resolution  authorizing  the 
issuance  thereof  or  in  the  trust  agreement 
securing  such  bonds  (which  shall  constitute 
a  contract  with  the  holders  thereof) :  to 
pledge  all  or  any  part  of  its  revenues,  in- 
cluding future  revenues,  the  proceeds  of 
bonds  and  any  other  moneys  available  to  the 
Parking  Board;  to  covenant  with  respect  to 
pledges  of  revenues,  liens,  mortgages,  sales, 
leases  any  property  then  owned  or  thereafter 
acquired,  or  against  permltUng  or  suffering 
any  lien  on  such  revenues  or  property;  to 
covenant  with  respect  to  limitations  on  any 
right  to  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
any  parking  facUlty  or  part  thereof,  or  any 
property  of  any  kind;  to  covenant  with  re- 
spect to  the  terms  of  any  bonds  to  be  issued, 
the  custody,  application,  investment,  and  dis- 
position of  the  proceeds  thereof,  the  Issuance 
of  additional  bonds,  the  incurring  of  any 
other  obUgations  by  It,  the  payment  of  the 
prtncipal  of  and  the  interest  on  the  bonds 
or  any  other  obUgaUons.  the  sources  and 
method  of  such  payment,  the  rank  or  priority 
of  any  such  bonds  or  other  obligations  with 
respect  to  any  lien  or  security  or  as  to  the  ac- 
celeration of  the  maturity  of  any  such  bonds 
or  other  obligations;  and  to  covenant  with  re- 
spect to  the  replacement  of  lost,  destroyed,  or 
mutlUted  bonds.  The  Parking  Board  U  fur- 
ther authorized  to  pledge  as  security  for 
revenue  bonds,  the  revenues  of  parking 
meters,  and  to  covenant  with  respect  to  tbe 
installation,  relocation,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  parking  meters;  the  maintenance 
of  its  real  and  personal  property,  the  replace- 
ment thereof;  the  Insurance  to  be  carried 
thereon  and  use  and  dispoeitlon  of  Insurance 
money;  the  rates  and  other  clxarges  to  be 
estabUshed  and  charged  by  the  Parking  Board 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act;  the  amount 
10  be  raised  each  year  or  other  period  of  time 
by  rentals,  sales,  fees,  rates,  or  other  charges, 
and  as  to  the  use  and  dloposltlon  to  be  made 
thereof;  and  for  the  creation  of  special  funds 
and  accounts.  Including  reasonable  reserves. 

(b)  ObUgations  Issued  by  the  Parking 
Board,  their  transfer  and  the  Income  there- 
from "(Including  any  profit  made  on  the 
sale  thereof),  shall  be  exempt  from  all  tax- 
ation now  or  hereafter  imposed  by  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  by 
any  State,  territory,  or  possession,  or  by  any 
coimty.  munlclpaUty.  or  other  municipal  sub- 
division or  taxing  authority  of  any  State, 
territory,  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  exception  of  estate,  inheritance,  and 
gift  taxes. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  restrictions  on 
Investment  contained  In  any  other  laws,  all 
domestic  Insurance  companies,  and  domestic 
insurance  associations,  and  all  executors,  ad- 
ministrators, guardians,  trustees,  and  other 
fiduciaries  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
may  legally  Invest  any  sinking  funds,  moneys, 
or  other  funds  belonging  to  them  or  within 
their  control  In  any  bonds  or  other  obliga- 
tions Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act,  It  being  the 
piu'pose  of  this  section  to  authorize  the 
Investment  in  such  bonda.  or  other  obliga- 
tions of  all  sinking.  Insurance,  retirement, 
compensation,  pension,  and  trust  funds;  ex- 
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cept  that  nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  relieving  any  person, 
firm,  or  corporation  from  any  duty  of  exercis- 
ing reasonable  care  in  selecting  securities 
for  purchase  or  Investment. 

(d)  No  trustee  or  receiver  of  any  property 
of  the  Parking  Board  shall  assign,  mortgage, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  all  or  part  of  any 
parking  facility  established  under  this  Act, 
except  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent 
permitted  under  any  trust  or  other  agree- 
ment securing  an  obligation  of  the  Parking 
Board.  A  trustee  under  any  trust  or  other 
agreement  securing  an  obligation  of  the 
Parking  Board  may  be  authorized  In  the 
event  of  default  under  any  such  trust  or 
agreement  to  seek  the  appointment  of  a 
receiver  who  may  enter  and  take  possession 
of  any  parking  facility  of  the  Parking  Board, 
operate  and  maintain  such  facility,  collect 
all  revenues  arising  therefrom,  perform  all 
duties  required  by  this  Act  or  by  any  trust 
or  other  agreement  securing  an  obligation  of 
the  Parking  Board  to  be  performed  by  the 
Parking  Board  or  any  officer  thereof,  and 
take  possession  of  the  revenues  from  parking 
meters  applicable  to  tbe  payment  of  any 
obligations  of  the  Parking  Board. 

PARKING    METERS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  shall,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners 
Install,  maintain,  repair,  relocate,  and  remove 
parking  meters  at  such  locations  on  the 
streets,  rights-of-way,  avenues,  roads,  high- 
ways, and  other  public  open  spaces  under  the 
Jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Commission- 
ers as  the  Parking  Board  may  determine 
as  an  sdd  to  the  regulation  and  control  of 
the  movement  and  parking  of  motor  ve- 
hicles. In  carrying  out  the  aforementioned 
duties,  the  Parking  Board  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  consult  with  the  Director  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Depeu-tment  of  High- 
ways and  Traffic.  The  Parking  Board  Is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  fees  for  the  parking  of 
vehicles  where  parking  meters  are  now  or 
hereafter  installed  and  to  utilize  Its  own  per- 
sonnel to  collect  such  fees.  Such  fees  shall 
be  collected  by  the  Parking  Board  and  shall 
be  accounted  for  and  disposed  of  in  like 
manner  as  other  revenues  of  the  Parldng 
Board. 

(b)  The  Parking  Board  is  authorized  to 
pledge,  in  addition  to  its  other  revenues,  the 
revenues  of  parking  meters  as  security  for 
its  obligations,  except  that  no  such  pledge 
shall  extend  to  more  tlian  75  per  centum 
of  the  revenues  of  tbe  meters  In  existence 
at  the  time  such  pledge  Is  made.  No  covenant 
or  agreement  entered  Into  by  the  Parking 
Board  shall  prohibit  It  from  relocating  park- 
ing meters. 

EXEMPTION   FROM   TAXATION 

Sec  13.  Tbe  Parking  Board  shall  not  be 
required  to  pay  any  taxes  or  assessments 
upon  any  parking  facilities  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  upon  the  Income  thereof:  Pro- 
vided, That  In  lieu  of  such  taxes  or  assess- 
ments the  Parking  Board  may  pay  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  an  amount  equal  to 
the  taxes  or  assessments  that  would  have 
been  levied  against  the  property  of  the  Park- 
ing Board  were  the  Parking  Board  not  ex- 
empt from  taxation.  The  exemption  from 
taxes  and  assessments  hereunder  shall  not 
be  extended  to  any  interest  in  a  parking  fa- 
cility conveyed  by  tbe  Parking  Board  to  a 
grantee  or  lessee.  The  authority  to  make 
payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  shall  be  subordi- 
nate to  the  obligations  of  the  Parking  Board 
under  any  bond,  mortgage,  obligation,  other 
evidence  of  Indebtedness,  or  contract. 

nUNCE    LOTS 

Sec  14.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  the  Parking  Board  Is 
authorized,  after  consultation  and  coordi- 
nation with  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Agency,  the  Metropolitan  Washington 


Council  of  Oovemments,  and  the  Washing- 
ton Metrc^mlitan  Area  Transit  Commission, 
to  establish  fringe  lots  in  the  National  Cap- 
ital area.  Tbe  head  of  any  Federal  or  District 
of  Coliunbla  government  agency  or  depart- 
ment Is  authorized  to  make  lands  In  the 
National  Capital  area  under  his  Jurisdiction 
and  control  available,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  shall  determine,  to  the 
Parking  Board  for  use  by  it  in  establishing 
fringe  lots  under  this  section.  No  fringe  lot 
shall  be  established  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia,  except  on  land  owned  by  the 
United  States,  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof,  unless  the  Parking  Board  has  first 
obtained  approval  therefor  from  the  local 
governing  body  of  the  Jurisdiction  in  which 
such  fringe  lot  may  be  located. 

(b)  The  Paiiclng  Board  is  authorized  to 
operate  any  fringe  lot  established  by  the 
Board  under  this  section,  or  to  lease  any 
such  fringe  lot  pursuant  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Board  many  determine. 
The  Parking  Board  is  further  authorized  to 
operate  or  arrange  for  tbe  operation  of  such 
fringe  lots  either  with  or  without  charge  to 
the  persons  patronizing  such  lots,  or  at  such 
rate  as  tbe  Parking  Board  may  from  time  to 
time  establish. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"fringe  lot"  shall  mean  a  parking  lot  pri- 
marily open  to  public  use  for  the  long-term 
parking  of  motor  vehicles,  located  at  or  be- 
yond the  fringe  of  the  central  business  dis- 
trict of  the  District  of  Columbia  served  by 
buses,  rail  transit,  or  other  mode  of  mass 
transportation. 

NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION 

Sec.  15.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission for  Its  review  and  recommendations 
thereon  Its  plans  for  the  acquisition  of  ex- 
isting parking  facilities,  construction  of  new 
parking  facilities,  and  lease  of  properties  for 
use  as  parking  facilities:  Provided,  That  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
advisory  In  nature,  and  shall  not  be  binding 
upon  the  Parking  Board. 

(b)  The  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission Is  authorized,  whenever  such  plans 
and  programs  are  forwarded  to  it  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  to 
study  such  plans  and  programs  and  make 
such  report  thereon  to  the  Parking  Board 
as  the  Commission,  In  Its  discretion,  deter- 
mines necessary:  Provided,  That  If  no  such 
report  on  such  plans  and  programs  Is  sub- 
mitted by  the  Commission  within  sixty  days 
from  the  date  tbe  Parking  Board  forwards 
them  to  the  Commission,  the  Commission's 
approval  of  such  plans  and  programs  shall 
be  assumed. 

COMMISSION   OF   FINE   ARTS  TO   REVIEW   PLANS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  shall.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  May  16,  1930  (46  Stat.  366,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  121  (1964)),  submit  to  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts  the  plans  for  each  park- 
ing facility  which  the  Parking  Board  pro- 
poses to  construct  or  which  is  to  be  con- 
structed on  land  leaesd  by  the  Parking  Board. 

PRIVATE   PARKING  STRUCTTTBES 

Sec  17.  (a)  On  and  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  not  Issue  a  building  permit  to  con- 
struct any  parking  garage  or  substantially  to 
expand  any  existing  garage  In  the  District 
of  Columblia  without  the  approval  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  District  of  Columbia  Department 
of  Highways  and  Traffic  (herein  called  "the 
Director")  and  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission.  This  section  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  parking  garages  constructed  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  receiving  a  request  for  the  ap- 
provals required  in  subsection  (a),  together 
with  any  plans  or  data  they  may  by  regula- 
tion require,  the  Director  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  shall  render  a 
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deetiloa  within  slzt: '  dayi.  Tha  Dlraetor  atuOl 
approY*  any  request  unleea  he  Onde  that  the 
•IM,  dealgn.  or  loiatlon  of  such  p«rklng 
■tnieture  would  In^  erfere  with  the  efficient 
now  of  traffic.  The  I  atlonal  Capital  Planning 
CommlMlon  shall  a  >prove  any  such  request 
unless  It  finds  that  the  size,  design,  or  loca- 
tion of  such  parkli^ ;  structure  would  be  In- 
compatible with  the  plans  and  reoommenda- 
tlons  of  the  Commlislon  made  pursuant  to 
law.  The  Director  aid  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commlaal<n  may  make  their  ap- 
provals subject  to  luch  conditions  as  they 
deem  necessary  to  pi  otect  the  public  Interest. 

(c)  If  either  the  31rector  or  the  National 
Capital  Planning  C<  mmlsslon  deny  such  re- 
queot,  or  approve  i  uch  request  subject  to 
any  conditions,  the  party  aggrieved  may  ob- 
tain review  of  any  such  decision  by  filing 
in  the  United  Stat*  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  and  serving 
upon  the  Dlrect<M  and /or  the  National 
Capital  Planning  (smmlsslon,  within  sixty 
days  after  the  envy  of  such  decision,  a 
written  petition  pra;  Ing  that  the  decision  ot 
the  Director  and /a :  the  National  Ci^ltal 
Planning  Commlssto  i  be  modified  or  set  aside 
In  whole  or  In  part.  Jpon  receipt  of  any  such 
petition,  -the  Directs  and/or  the  National 
Capital*  -Planning  C  ^mmlsslon  shall  file  In 
such  court  a  full,  ti  ue.  and  correct  copy  of 
the  transcript  of  the  proceedings  upon 
which  the  order  cod  iplalned  of  was  entered. 
Upon  the  filing  of  s  Kh  petition  and  receipt 
of  such  transcript,  such  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  afllna,  modify,  or  s«t  aside, 
In  whole  or  in  part,  i  iny  such  decision.  In  any 
such  review,  the  f  ndlngs  of  fact  of  the 
Director  and  the  Ni  tlonal  Capital  Planning 
Commission  shall  i  Dt  be  set  aside  if  sup- 
ported by  substantli  1  evidence.  The  order  of 
the  court  affirming  modifying,  or  setting 
aside,  or  enforcing,  n  whole  or  In  part,  any 
such  decision  shall  t  b  final,  subject  to  review 
as  provided  in  sectic  n  1354  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

(d)  Nothing  in  tl  is  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  supersedl  ig  any  existing  law  or 
provision  of  law  rilatlng,  directly  or  In- 
directly, to  ^he  com  tructlon.  eatabllahment, 
expansion,  operatloi ,  or  location  of  parking 
Btructuree  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

NOnCX     TO     PAaKZMO 
XAntS    TO 

FACiunxs 

Sxc.  18.  Every  pen  on  owning  or  operating 
a  parking  facility  In  :he  District  of  Coliunbla 
shall,  pursuant  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  shall  be  establlshM  by  the  Parking  Board, 
file  In  writing  a  complete  schedule  of  the 
rates  charged  by  8U(  h  person  for  the  storing 
/vehicles  In  such  facility, 
and  In  no  case  sha:  1  such  person,  following 
the  filing  of  such  scl  ledule  of  rates,  make  any 
charge  for  such  sto:  Ing  or  parking  in  excess 
of  that  set  forth  li  i  such  schedule  so  filed 
until  forty-eight  bo  iirs  after  be  has  notified 
In  writing  of  the  new 


BE    CBABilXD 


BOAXD     or     SCHXST7LX     OF 
BT    PBIVATB    PAIXINO 


parking  facility  the 
Ject   to   the   control 


Is  provided  by  law 
turee  made  by  the 
trlct  of  Columbia: 


the  Parking  Board 

schedule  of  rates  wblch  he  Intends  to  charge. 
Nothing  herein  shai:  be  construed  as  author- 
izing the  Parking  1  loard  to  fix  or  regulate 
such  rates.  The  privlslons  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  appUcifble  with  respect  to  any 
rates  of  which  are  sub- 
and  regulation  of  the 
Parking  Board  und4r  this  Act.  Any  person 
who  shall  violate  ttts  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  noqless  than  $100  and  not 
to  exceed  9500. 

Atmrra  And  axpoaTS 
Sec.  19.  (a)  All  ncelpts  and  expenditures 
of  funds  by  the  Pai  Idng  Board  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  thl  i  Act  shall  be  made  and 
accounted  for  iindei  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  Commlss  oners  In  like  manner  as 


in  the  case  of  expendl- 
government  of  the  DU> 
Provided,  That  nothing 
herein  contained  aliUl  be  construed  as  pre- 
venting the  Parking  loard  from  proTldlng,  by 


covenant  or  otherwise,  for  such  other  audits 
as  it  may  consider  neceaaary  or  desirable. 

(b)  A  report  of  any  audit  required  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  by  the  Parking 
Board  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  close  of 
the  Parking  Board's  fiscal  year.  The  report 
shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and 
shall  Include  a  verification  by  the  person 
conducting  the  audit  of  statements  of  (1) 
assets  and  liabilities.  (3)  capital  and  surplus 
or  deficit,  (3)  surplus  or  deficit  analysis, 
(4)  Income  and  expenses,  (6)  sources  and 
application  of  funds,  and  (6)  a  separate 
income  and  expense  statement  for  each  fa- 
cility. Including  as  an  expense  item  a  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  taxes. 

(c)  The  Parking  Board  shall  submit  to- 
gether with  the  audit  report,  a  comprehen- 
sive rei>ort  to  the  Congress  summarizing  the 
activities  of  the  Parldng  Board  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

POWCaS  OF  PAKXIMO   BOAKO 

Sxc.  30.  (a)  The  Parking  Board,  in  perform- 
ing the  duties  Imposed  upon  it  by  this  Act, 
shall  have  all  the  powers  necessary  or  con- 
venient to  carry  out  and  effectuate  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act,  includ- 
ing the  following  powers  in  addition  to 
others  herein  granted: 

(1)  To  sue  and  be  sued,  to  compromise 
and  settle  suits  and  claims  of  or  against 
it,  to  complain  and  defend  in  Its  own  name 
in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction, 
State,  Federal,  or  municipal; 

(3)  To  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed; 

(3)  To  adopt,  prescribe,  amend,  repeal, 
and  enforce  bylaws,  rules,  and  regulations 
for  the  exercise  of  its  powers  under  this  Act 
or  governing  the  manner  in  which  its  busi- 
ness may  be  conducted  and  the  powers 
granted  to  It  by  this  Act  may  be  exercised 
and  enjoyed; 

(4)  To  make,  deliver,  and  receive  deeds, 
leases,  and  other  instruments  and  to  acquire 
easements,  rights-of-way,  licenses,  and  other 
Interests  in  land,  and  to  take  title  to  real 
and  other  property  In  Its  own  name; 

(6)  To  construct  and  equip  parking  fa- 
cilities in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to 
exercise  all  powers  necessary  or  convenient 
in  connection  therewith; 

(6)  To  borrow  money;  to  mortgage  or 
hypothecate  its  property,  or  any  interest 
therein;  pledge  Its  revenues;  and  to  Issue  and 
sell  Its  obligations; 

(7)  To  appoint  and  employ,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  other  applicable  laws 
relating  to  employees  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  such  officers,  agents,  engineers, 
accotintants,  appraisers,  and  other  person- 
nel for  such  periods  as  may  be  necessary 
in  its  Judgment,  and  to  determine  the 
services  to  be  performed  by  them  on  behalf 
of  the  Parking  Board; 

(8)  TO  procure  and  enter  Into  ccn  rets 
for  any  types  of  Insurance  and  indemnity 
against  loss  or  damage  to  property  from  any 
cause,  including  loss  of  use  or  occupancy, 
against  death  or  Injury  of  any  person, 
against  employers'  liability,  against  any  act 
of  any  director,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Parking  Board  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  his  office  or  employment,  or  any 
other  Insurable  risk; 

(9)  To  deposit  Its  moneys  and  other 
revenues  In  any  bank  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States; 

(10)  To  spend  Its  revenues,  or  any  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act; 

(11)  To  employ,  or  to  enter  Into  contracts 
with,  consulting  engineers,  architects,  ac- 
countants, legal  counsel,  construction  and  fi- 
nancial consultants,  managers,  superintend- 
ents, and  such  other  consultants  and  tech- 
nical experts  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Parking 
Board  may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  without 
regard  to  section  3700  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 


the  civil  service,  classification  and  pay  laws, 
and  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code; 

(13)  To  enter  Into  all  contracts  and  agree- 
ments. In  addition  to  those  otherwise  men- 
tioned herein,  necessary  or  incidental  to  the 
performance  of  the  functions  of  the  Parking 
Board  and  the  execution  of  its  powers  under 
this  Act.  E;xcept  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act.  all  such  contracts  or  agreements  shall  be 
subject  to  competitive  bidding  unless  the 
value  thereof  does  not  exceed  $3.S00; 

(13)  To  sell,  exchange,  transfer,  or  assign 
any  property,  real  or  personal,  or  any  Interest 
therein,  acquired  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act,  whether  or  not  improved :  Provided,  That 
such  action  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
general  law  covering  the  disposal  of  such 
property  by  the  District:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Parking  Board  shall  have  first  de- 
termined, after  public  hearing  that  any  such 
real  property  Is  no  longer  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

(14)  To  obtain  from  the  United  States,  or 
any  agency  thereof,  loans,  grants  or  other  as- 
sistance on  the  same  basis  as  would  be  avail- 
able to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 13  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Parking  Board  shall  not  have  the  authority 
to  exchange  any  real  property  acquired  by 
condemnation  within  one  year  following  such 
acquisition  unless  the  owners  of  such  prop- 
erty at  the  time  of  its  acquisition  by  the 
Parking  Board  shall  first  have  been  afforded 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  reacquire  such 
property  for  an  amount  equal  to  that  paid  to 
them  by  the  Parking  Board  plus  the  cost 
of  Improvements  made  by  the  Parking  Board 
to  such  property.  If  any. 

COMMIBSXOKKaa  AUTROaiZB)  TO  PaOVmx  ASSXBT- 
ANCK    TO     PASKmO     BOAXO 

Sxc.  31.  (a)  The  Commissioners  are  author- 
ized to  aid  and  cooperate  in  the  planning, 
undertaking,  construction,  reconstruction, 
extension.  Improvement,  maintenance,  or  op- 
eration of  any  parking  facility  established 
pursuant  to  this  Act  by  providing,  subject  to 
relmbtirsement,  such  services,  assistance,  or 
facilltiee  as  the  Parking  Board  may  request. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  relmbiuwement  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  the  Parking  Board  for 
the  salaries,  retirement,  health  benefits,  and 
similar  costs  for  such  employees,  there  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  Parking  Board  such 
number  of  employees  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  the  Parking  Board  certifies  are  nec- 
essary to  the  proper  discharge  of  Its  duties  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  which 
en4>Ioyees  shall  be  subject  to  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  the  second  paragraph 
under  the  caption  "POr  Metropolitan  Police" 
m  the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  making  appropriations  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Oovernment  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred,  and  for  other 
piirpoaes",  approved  March  3,  1890  (30  Stat. 
1045,  1067,  ch.  423;  sec.  4-1  IS,  D.C.  Code,  1961 
edition),  authorizing  the  Commissioners  to 
appoint  special  policemen  for  duty  in  connec- 
tion with  the  property  of  corporations  and 
individuals,  shall  be  applicable  with  respect 
to  the  property  of  the  Parking  Board. 

(d)  The  Corporation  Cotinsel  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  authorized  and  directed 
in  all  matters  to  act  as  counsel  for  the  Park- 
ing Board,  except  Insofar  as  the  Parking 
Board  may  find  it  necessary  or  convenient  to 
retain  outside  legal  counsel. 

PABKIMO  FACIUTCES  IN  CONNCCnON  WITH  NXW 
CONSTKUL'riON 

Sbc.  33.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  providing  for  the  zoning  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  regulation  of  the 
location,  height,  bulk,  and  uses  of  btUldings 
and  other  structures  and  of  the  tises  of  land 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  June  20,  1938  (63  Stat. 
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797) ,  as  amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  "That  to  promote"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "That  (a)  to  promote",  and  (2)  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subeection : 

"(b)  The  Zoning  Commission  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Parking  Board,  issue  regulations  to  require, 
with  respect  to  buildings  erected  in  the  cen- 
tral business  district  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia after  the  expiration  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  day  period  following  the 
effective  date  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Parking  Facility  Act,  that  reasonable  facili- 
ties on  the  premises  or  off  the  premises  be 
provided  for  the  offstreet  parking  of  motor 
vehicles  of  the  owners,  occupants,  tenants, 
patrons,  and  customers  of  such  building,  and 
of  the  businesses,  trades,  and  professions  con- 
ducted therein."  The  ComnUsslon  may.  how- 
ever, provide  by  regulation  for  waiver  of  such 
requirement  when.  In  its  Judgment,  or.  If  the 
Commission  so  delegates,  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment,  the  build- 
ing site  is  too  small  reasonably  to  accommo- 
date parking  facilities  on  the  premises  to  be 
erected,  or  when.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  and  Traffic,  provision  of 
parking  facilities  on  or  off  the  premises  would 
interfere  with  the  efficient  flow  of  pedestrian 
or  vehicular  traffic,  or  when,  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission, 
provision  of  parking  facilities  on  or  off  the 
premises  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
plans  and  reconunendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion made  pursuant  to  law.  Where  such 
waiver  is  granted,  the  owner  of  the  building 
to  be  erected  shall  agree  to  pay  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Parking  Board  a  sum  of 
money  which  represents  an  equitable  con- 
tribution toward  the  coats  of  providing  park- 
ing facilities  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
The  District  of  Columbia  Parking  Board,  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Parking  Ad- 
visory Council,  shall  establish  general  regu- 
lations to  govern  the  computation  of  such 
contribution." 

DBFIMITIONB 

Sbc.  23.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "DUtrict"  means  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 

(2)  "Commissioners"  means  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(3)  "Person"  means  an  Individual,  firm, 
copartnership,  association,  or  corporation  (In- 
cluding a  nonprofit  corporation); 

(4)  "Revenues"  means  all  payments  re- 
ceived by  the  Parking  Board  from  the  sale 
or  lease  of  parking  facilities,  all  moneys  re- 
ceived from  the  operation  of  parking  meters, 
authorized  to  be  pledged,  and  all  Income  and 
other  moneys  received  by  the  Parking  Board 
from  any  other  source; 

(6)  "Parking  facility"  means  a  parking  lot, 
parking  garage,  or  other  structure  (either 
single-  or  multi-level  and  either  at,  above, 
or  below  the  surface)  primarily  for  the  off- 
street  parking  of  motor  vehicles,  open  to 
public  use  for  a  fee,  and  all  property,  rights, 
easements,  and  Interests  relating  thereto 
which  are  deemed  necessary  for  the  efficient 
and  economical  construction  or  the  operation 
thereof; 

(6)  "Parking  garage"  means  any  structure 
(either  single-  or  multi-level  and  either  at, 
above,  or  below  the  surface)  which  Is  open 
to  public  tise  for  a  fee  and  which  Is  primarily 
used  for  the  offstreet  parking  of  motor  ve- 
hicles; and 

(7)  "National  Capital  area"  means  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  all  surroimdlng  Juris- 
dictions which  are  commonly  recognized  as 
part  of  the  District  of  Columbia  metropoli- 
tan area. 

ABOLRTON  OP  TRX  DISTXICT  OP  COLTTMBIA 
MOTOR  VEHICLX  PARKING  AGCNCT  AND  TRANS- 
FER OF  FUNDS  AND  PROPXXTT  TO  PARKINO 
BOARD 

Sbc.  24.  (a)  The  Motor  Vehicle  Parking 
Agency    created    by    Reorganization    Order 
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Numbered  54  and  reconstituted  under  Orga- 
nization Order  Numbered  106  (title  1.  ap- 
pendix. D.C.  Code),  predicated  upon  author- 
ity contained  in  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  5  of  1963  (66  Stat.  824).  Is  hereby 
abolished.  The  functions,  positions,  person- 
nel, equipment,  prop^-ty.  records,  and  un- 
expended balances  of  appropriations,  alloca- 
tions, and  other  funds,  available  or  to  be 
made  available  relating  to  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Parking  Agency  are  hereby  transferred  to 
the  Parking  Board. 

(b)  All  positions,  personnel,  equipment, 
property,  records,  and  unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations,  allocations,  and  other 
funds,  available  or  to  be  made  available  re- 
lating to  the  function  of  installing,  repair- 
ing, replacing,  and  removing  parking  meters 
on  the  public  streets  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Parking 
Board  from  the  Department  of  Highways  and 
Traffic. 

(c)  Section  11  of  the  Act  approved  April 
4.  1938  (53  Stat.  156,  193;  sec.  40-616,  D.C. 
Code.   1961  edition),  is  hereby  repealed. 

COORDINATION      OF     ACT     WrTH      PKOVISIONS     OF 
REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NTJMDERrD  S  OF  1953 

Sec.  36.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested 
in  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  5  of  1962  (66  Stat.  834).  The  per- 
formance of  any  function  vested  by  this  Act 
in  the  Board  of  Commissioners  or  In  any 
office  or  agency  under  the  Jurisdiction  and 
control  of  said  Board  of  Commissioners  may 
be  delegated  by  said  Board  of  Commissioners 
in  accordance  with  section  3  of  such  plan. 

REPEAL 

Sec.  26.  The  District  of  Columbia  Parking 
Facilities  Act  of  1943  Is  hereby  repealed. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  27.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
more  than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  Its 
enactment. 

AiONDKxirr  omuD  bt  mi.  m'millan 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  BCr.  McMillan: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the 
bUl  (S.  944)  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
proTlslonB  of  H.B.  17864,  as  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"That  Congress  hereby  finds  that  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  shortage  of  off- 
street parking  spaces  exists  In  the  Immediate 
vicinity  of  public  buildings,  national  shrines, 
and  In  other  areas  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia visited  annually  by  millions  of  citizens 
from  all  States  of  the  Union  and  that  such 
shortage  creates  a  parking  and  transporta- 
tion problem  for  employees  of  the  Oovern- 
ment and  memben  of  the  public  visiting 
Oovernment  buildings  and  their  elected 
Members  of  Congress.  Therefore,  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  business  of  the  United  States 
and  provide  for  the  needs  of  citizens  visiting 
the  Nation's  Capital,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  provide  for  the  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  certain  parking 
facilities  for  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Oovernment  and  for  members  of  the  pubUc 
transacting  business  with  and  visiting  with 
the  OoTemment. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  (hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  'Administrator')  is  authorized  to  contract 
for  the  construction,  alteration,  maintenance, 
and  operation  in  connection  with  qualified 
private  parking  operators,  of  such  facilities 
on.  above,  or  below  Federal  or  EHstrlct  of 
Ooliunbla  properties  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  he  determines  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  However,  be- 
fore constructing,  altering,  malntAlnlng,  or 
operating  any  parking  facility  under  this 
AjCt.  the  Administrator  shaU  secure  the  ap- 


proval of  the  head  of  the  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentahty  in  whom  Jurisdiction  and 
control  over  the  Federal  property  Involved 
is  vested,  or,  in  the  case  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia property,  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  fix  fees  for 
the  use  of  parking  facilities  provided  under 
this  Act.  The  fees  fixed  for  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Oovernment  shall  be  nominal 
and  shall  be  fixed  taking  into  consideration 
the  proximity  of  the  parking  facility  to  their 
place  of  employment.  All  proceeds  from 
leases,  fees,  and  other  charges  collected  by 
the  Administrator  under  this  Act  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act.  including 
rules  ana  regulations  relating  to  hours  of 
operation,  general  administration,  manage- 
ment, allocation  of  parking  spaces,  and  cri- 
teria for  assignment  of  parking  spaces. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
lease  parking  facilities  to  carry  out  this  Act 
and  to  contract  with  qualified  private  park- 
ing operators  for  the  operation  of  any  parldng 
facility.  Each  such  lease  and  each  such  con- 
tract shall — 

"  ( 1 )  state  the  amount  of  the  parking  fees 
to  be  charged  users  of  each  facility, 

"(2)  authorize  official  Oovemment-owned 
vehicles  being  used  for  Government  business 
to  park  without  charge. 

"(3)  authorize  the  lessee  or  contractor 
during  specific  nonworklng  hours  to  permit 
the  public  to  use  the  parking  facility  for 
reasonable  fees  and  to  retain,  in  whole  or 
In  part,  the  proceeds  from  such  fees. 

"(4)  require  the  lessee  or  contractor  to 
have  In  force  at  all  times  during  the  period 
of  the  lease  or  contract  public  liability  In- 
surance saving  the  Oovernment  harmless 
from  all  damages  arising  out  of  the  operation 
of  the  parking  f  aclUty,  and 

"(5)  contain  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States. 

"Sec.  3.  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under 
this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  the 
equll^able  distribution  of  parking  faculties 
among  the  properties  of  the  Government 
with  due  regard  for  the  comparative  urgency 
of  need  for  such  facilities,  and  to  that  end 
he  shall  take  into  consideration  the  avail- 
ability of  public  transportation,  other  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  commercial  offstreet  park- 
ing facilities,  and  municipal,  regional,  and 
other  planning  for  the  future  extension  or 
Improvement  of  public  transportation  and 
parking  facilities.  The  highest  priority  shall 
be  given  to  any  project  to  provide  parking 
faculties  for  motor  vehicles  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Oovernment  employed  in 
the  buildings  on  North  Capitol  Street  pres- 
ently occupied  by  the  Oovernment  Printing 
Office.  In  determining  the  location  and  de- 
sign of  those  parking  facilities  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  the  incidence  of  crime  In 
the  area  surrounding  those   buildings. 

"Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

"  ( 1 )  The  term  'parking  f aciUty'  means  any 
structure  designed  for  offstreet  parking  of 
motor  vehicles  of  the  Government.  Its  offi- 
cers and  employees,  and  members  of  the 
public  visiting  the  Nation's  Capital. 

"(2)  The  terms  'construct*  and  'alter*  In- 
clude preliminary  planning,  engineering, 
architectural,  legal,  fiscal,  and  economic  In- 
vestigations and  studies,  surveys,  designs, 
plans,  working  drawings,  specifications,  pro- 
cedures, and  other  slmUar  actions  necessary 
for  the  construction  or  alteration  of  a  park- 
ing facility. 

"(3)  The  term  'United  States'  includes  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"(4)  The  term  'Oovsmment'  means  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
any  department,  agency,  or  instrumentaUty 
of  the  exeouttve  branch  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
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•mmant  inoludlnc 
•nuncnt  oorponttoi  i 
In  th*  lactaUttv* 
OoTenuiMnt  acept 
nMnUtlTM.  and  th 
and  any  aettvlUM 
"(6)  The  term 
op«r»tor'  meana  mn 
•pon«lble,  wltb  a 
•fflclcnt  opOTatton.' 


any  wholly  own«d  Oot- 

and  any  actabUahaMnt 

of  Judicial  braneti  of  tb« 

Jx»  Senate,  Houae  of  Rep- 

Arobltaot  of  the  Oaplt<d 

uhder  bU  dlreotton. 

(JuaUfled  pHvate  paittng 

operator,  Onanclally  re- 

reoord  of  large-aoale. 


pn  Ten 


Mr.  MCMILLAN 
title  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  M 
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was  agreed  to. 
v&a  ordered  to  be  read 
read  the  third  time, 


The  amendmen 

The  Senate  bill 
a  third  time,  wad 
and  passed. 

TITLI   AMSNDlIXirr  otTBBSD   BT    MK.    IC'ICIIXAN 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
follows: 


Amendment    offeied    by    Mr.    lIcMnxAit: 

Amend  the  ttUe  ao  4*  to  read:  "A  blU  to  au- 

itrator  of  General  Serr- 

program  to  provide  for 

the  construction  off  parking  facllltlea  In  the 
District  of  Columma  for  Government  em- 
ployees, and  Tlsltor  to  the  DUtrlet  of  Co- 
lumbU." 

The  I'iiie  amenlment  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  slmUar  Hous^  bill  (HJl.  17854)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mi.  Speaker.  I  voted  for 
this  legislation  txlay  realizing  that  it 
probably  represei  ts  not  half-a-Ioaf,  but 
perhaps  only  a  th  n  slice  of  what  are  the 
real  parking  netds  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Howevsr,  it  Is  my  hope  that 
this  may  be  a  ste  >  toward  a  better  solu- 
tion to  our  parkl  ig  problems  In  the  fu- 
leglslation  provides  Is 

^ with  the  long-range 

plans  to  establisf  a  parking  authority 
for  the  District. 


CONPERBWCE 
HEALTH 
TIES 


REPORT 
SER^CES 
AMENDBftENTS 


Mr.  STAQOER^ 
ence  report  and 
(H.R.  15758)  to 
Service  Act  so  as 
the  provisions 
cal  programs,  to 
of  grants  for 
cultural  workers, 
Ized  facilities  for 
addicts,  and  for 


CONFERENCE 

17126.        

AGRICULTUR]  I 


AMENDING 


Mr.  POAOE.  la 
conference    repoi  t 
J7126)    to  amenc 
culture  Act  of  19  15 
consent    that    tqe 
managers  on  the 
read  in  lieu  of  tlte 
The  Clerk  read 
The  SPEAKER 
the  request  of  thp 
Texas? 
There  was  no 
The  Clerk  read 
The  conference 
are  as  follows 


OONlVIXlfCS 

The  oommlttee 
agreeing  votes  of 


ON  H.R.  15758. 
AND   PACILI- 


submltted  a  oonfer- 

statement  on  the  bill 

ai  lend  the  Public  Health 

•A>  extend  and  improve 

rel  ,ting  to  regional  medl- 

e:  tend  the  authorization 

hea  th  of  mlgratoiy  agri- 

x>  provide  for  spedal- 

I  Icoholics  and  narcotic 

purpooes. 


ot  lerj 


ElEPORT     ON     H.R. 
FOOD      AND 
ACT  OF  1965 


Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
on    the    bill    (H.R. 

the  Food  and  Agrl- 
and  ask  unanimous 
statement    of    the 

part  of  the  House  be 
report. 

the  Utle  of  the  blU. 

Is  there  objection  to 
the  gentleman  from 


ot  lection, 
he  statement, 
report  and  statement 


(H.  nmrt.  No.  1005) 

conference  on  the  dla- 
:he  two  Houaoa  on  the 


am0Ddm«it  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HH. 
17139),  to  amend  the  Vood  and  Agriculture 
Aot  ot  1966,  having  met.  after  fuU  and  free 
ooDferenoe,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houaee  as 
follows: 

Tliat  the  Houae  recede  from  ita  dlaagree- 
OMnt  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  aa 
followa:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  propoaed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

"That  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
u  extended — 

"(1)  by  Btnklng  out  'through  1969'  wher- 
ever It  appeara  and  aubatltutlng  'through 
1970'; 

"(2)  by  atrlklng  out  '1966.  1967,  1968,  and 
1968'  wherever  It  appears  and  aubaUtutlng 
'1966  through  1970': 

"(3)  by  striking  out  '1969'  In  sectlona  103 
and  301  and  subaUtutlng  '1970'; 

"(4)  by  atrlklng  out  '1967,  1968,  and  1968' 
In  aectlon  40a(b)  and  aubatltutlng  '1967 
through  1970': 

"(6)  by  striking  out  '1970'  In  aectlon  404 
and  aubatltutlng  '1971'; 

"(6)  by  atrtklng  out  '1966  through  the 
1968'  In  aectlon  516  and  aubatltutlng  '1966 
through  the  1970'; 

"(7)  by  striking  out  '1968'  and  '1969'  wher- 
ever they  ^pear  In  aectlon  002(k)  and  aub- 
atltutlng '1969'  and  '1970',  reapectlvely;  and 

"(8)  by  atrlklng  out  'or  1969*  in  aectlon 
BOl  and  aubatltutlng  '1968.  or  1970'." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  aame. 

W.  R.  POAGB. 

E.  C.  Gatbings, 
Grahaic  Pttkchx, 
Thomab  S.  Polbt, 
Pacb  Beu:hbb, 
Cathbbine  Mat. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

AlXBN  J.  Ellknobk, 
Spessasd  L.  Holland, 
Hbbman  E.  Talmadgk. 
b.  evkrxtt  joboan, 

OBOaCB  D    AHUM, 

Milton  R.  Totrifo, 
J.  Calxb  Booob. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STATmXMT 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dla- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houaea  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU,  HJl. 
17126.  to  amend  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965,  submit  the  following  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  act  agreed  upon  by 
the  conferees  and  recommended  In  an  ac- 
companying conference  report. 

The  Senate  receded  from  Its  amendment 
extending  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965  for  4  years.  The  act  aa  extended  by  the 
conference  committee  would  be  extended 
for  1  year. 

The  conference  subatltute  omlta  all  other 
amendmenta. 

W.    R.    POAGB, 

E.  C.  GATHmoa, 
Gbabam     Pttbcbll, 
Thomas  S.   Folet. 
Page  Bblckbr, 
Cathxbinb  Mat, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PoagiI  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Bxlchkr].  and  pending  that 
I  jrleld  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  the  conference  report  Just  read 
complies  exactly  with  the  instruction 
given  the  managers  on  the  part  ot  the 
House  on  the  17th  of  this  month  to  sus- 
tain the  House  as  far  as  possible.  Though 


the  other  body  had  14  amendments  to 
the  act  in  their  bill  and  the  House  had 
only  two.  the  House  managers  were  suc- 
cessful in  deleting  all  14  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  conceded  only  two  House 
amendments  and  obtained  agreement  to 
a  simple  1-year  extension  of  the  exist- 
ing law  omitting  all  amendments  by 
either  body. 

Certainly  I  do  not  believe  that  any- 
one could  expect  your  managers  to  make 
a  better  trade  from  the  standpoint  of 
sustaining  the  position  of  this  House  as 
compared  with  sustaining  the  position 
of  the  other  House. 

No  changes  whatever  would  be  made 
by  the  report  in  any  provision  of  the 
1965  act  save  the  date  of  its  termination. 
It  would  simply  be  extended  by  the  con- 
ference substitute  to  expire  after  the 
harvest  of  the  1970  crops.  In  this  man- 
ner, farmers  throughout  the  country 
would  to  some  degree  be  able  to  plan 
during  the  calendar  year  1969  for  an 
additional  year.  During  such  an  interim, 
the  Congress,  together  with  the  new  ad- 
ministration, including  a  new  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  would  have  a  reasonable 
time  and  opportunity  in  which  to  chart 
the  direction  of  a  new  farm  program. 
The  next  administration,  with  this  re- 
port adopted.  Is  committed  to  no  par- 
ticular plan  or  direction. 

Briefly  the  following  measures  are  ex- 
tended by  the  conference  report: 

Title  I  of  the  1965  act  provided  author- 
ity for  a  class  I  dairymen's  base  plan  in 
the  Federal  milk  marketing  areas.  It  en- 
couraged a  reduction  in  surplus  milk 
production.  At  the  same  time.  It  pro- 
tected dairy  producers'  incomes.  They  no 
longer  were  forced  to  maintain  maxi- 
mum production  merely  to  preserve  their 
individual  participation  in  the  market 
for  fluid  milk  for  human  consumption. 
Through  the  assignment  of  a  fluid  milk 
base  on  which  a  supported  price  was 
paid  and  the  establishment  of  penalties 
against  the  dumping  of  surplus  produc- 
tion, uneconomic  and  excessive  produc- 
tion was  curtailed. 

These  would  be  extended  for  1  year 
imder  the  conference  report.  As  was 
pointed  out  during  the  consideration  of 
H  R.  17126  on  July  30  of  this  year,  some 
changes  are  desirable  but  these  should, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  they  would,  be 
handled  as  separate  legislation.  Our 
committee  held  hearings  on  this  matter 
this  very  morning. 

Our  committee  held  hearings  this 
morning  on  this  very  matter  and  will 
meet  again  tomorrow  morning  on  this 
same  subject.  We  are  taking  prompt  ac- 
tion. 

Title  n  of  the  1965  act  continued  the 
National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
fixed  the  support  level  for  wool  at  a 
level  of  62  cents  per  pound  increased  by 
the  same  percentage  as  the  percentage 
changes  in  the  parity  index.  Without  the 
1-year  extension  proposed  by  the  con- 
ference report,  authority  for  incentive 
payments  would  expire  on  both  wool  and 
mohair.  Continuation  of  the  present  wool 
program  appears  to  be  the  best  way  in 
which  income  assistance  to  domestic 
producers  can  be  provided  and  keep  do- 
mestic wool  competitive  with  imported 
wool  and  synthetics. 

Price  support  loans,  purchases,  and  in- 
kind  payments  for  feed  grains  would  be 
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continued  for  1  additional  year  by  the 
extensicm  of  title  HI  of  the  1965  act. 
The  support  and  loan  levels  would  still 
be  set  by  the  Secretary  at  65  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity  for  feed  grains.  The  con- 
tinued diversion  of  acreage  would  entitle 
I>articlpants  to  receive  payments  in  kind 
and  thereby  maintain  mcome.  As  in  the 
past,  these  payments  would  be  on  a  per- 
centage of  price  support  payments  com- 
puted on  normal  per  acre  yields. 

Without  extension  of  the  protection, 
there  would  be  no  production  adjustment 
program  in  com,  for  example,  save  the 
program  of  the  1950's.  Under  that  earlier 
legislation,  to  which  the  farmers  would 
then  return,  prices  would  be  supported 
between  50  to  90  percent  of  parity.  There 
would  be  no  protection  against  a  surplus 
accumulation  because  the  Department  is 
obliged  only  to  support  prices  at  "such 
levels  as  will  result  in  not  increasing  CCC 
stock." 

One-price  cotton,  as  established  by  the 
1965  act,  would  be  extended  under  the 
conference  report  for  1  year.  The  na- 
tional allotment  would  be  unchanged. 
All  other  provisions  of  the  current  pro- 
gram would  continue  in  effect. 

Without  the  extension  of  title  IV  of 
the  1965  act,  cotton  producers  will  re- 
turn in  1970  to  the  situation  established 
by  the  1958  act.  Marketing  quotas  would 
have  to  be  proclaimed.  Under  the  quotas, 
if  they  were  approved,  farmers  who  com- 
plied with  the  acreage  allotments  could 
receive  loans  of  65  to  90  percent  of  par- 
ity. Just  as  costly  to  the  Government  as 
is  the  present  program.  No  diversion  or 
price  support  pasmients  would  be  made. 
If  quotas  were  rejected,  loans  would  be 
50  percent  of  parity.  This  kind  of  rever- 
sion in  the  Government  cotton  program 
would  cause  increases  in  the  domestic 
price  of  cotton  and  further  displacement 
of  that  commodity  in  the  mills  in  favor 
of  other  materials.  The  resulting  sur- 
pluses could  be  expected  to  Increase  the 
costs  to  Government  of  the  cotton 
programs. 

Our  present  wheat  program,  title  V  of 
the  1965  act,  is  extended  1  year  by  the 
conference  report.  At  present,  the  wheat 
program  provides  price  supports,  acre- 
age allotments  and  marketing  certifi- 
cates that  tend  to  stabilize  farm  prices. 
A  return  is  assured  the  farmer  on  the 
share  of  the  crop  used  for  domestic  food 
of  at  or  near  100  percent  of  parity.  Price 
supports  for  all  wheat  through  loans  at 
a  level  based  on  competitive  world  mar- 
ket prices  and  the  feeding  value  of  wheat 
is  currently  provided  to  the  producer. 
Diversion  payments  are  authorized. 

If  the  wheat  producers  had  to  return 
to  a  mandatory  program,  marketing  quo- 
tas would  be  proclaimed  and  a  vote  for 
the  1970  crop  would  be  held  in  May  or 
June  of  1969.  not  later  than  August  1. 
1969.  If  quotas  were  not  accepted  by  the 
farmers,  loans  at  50  percent  of  parity 
would  again  be  provided. 

If  quotas  are  imposed  price  supports 
would  be  made  available  in  the  form  of 
loans.  I  would  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  fact  that  these  loans  in- 
evitably increase  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, without  any  reduction  in  the  cost 
to  the  Government.  What  our  program 
has  done,  in  spite  of  what  many  people 
have  supposed,  has  been  to  subsidize  the 
consumers  of  America  and  keep  their 


cost  of  food  lower  than  the  cost  of 
food  in  any  nation  in  the  world  today, 
or  at  any  time  in  history. 

We  are  paying  about  18  percent  of  our 
disposable  income  for  food  in  the  United 
States.  In  Western  Europe  they  spend 
approximately  25  percent.  In  the  Soviet 
Union  approximately  50  percent.  In  the 
Far  East,  from  75  to  80  percent.  Can 
anyone  say  in  good  conscience  that  the 
present  farm  program  is  not  working  to 
the  aid  of  the  consumers  of  America?  To 
go  to  what  they  have  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia  you  will  see  the  cost  that  is  now  18 
percent  of  your  constituents'  income  rise 
to  25  to  50  percent.  It  is  inevitable  be- 
cause the  costs  of  production  are  there. 
They  must  be  paid  either  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  consumer,  or  the  farmer.  The 
farmer's  total  income  at  present  prices 
is  not  enough  to  pay  them.  The  present 
program  is  subsidizing  consumers,  and  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  well  for  us  to 
consider  that  when  we  are  passing  on 
this. 

Under  title  VI  of  the  1965  act  the  Sec- 
retary has  authority  to  convert  unneeded 
croplands  into  tracts  for  use  for  con- 
servation purposes.  Without  the  exten- 
sion of  this  measure  after  next  year  all 
the  cropland  adjustment  programs  will 
lapse.  No  alternative  will  be  available 
to  the  owner  except  to  return  his  prop- 
erty to  production.  In  many  cases  this 
will  be  uneconomical  production,  but  it 
will  be  production  that  will  increase  sur- 
pluses of  commodities  where  no  such 
problems  presently  exist. 

Titles  vn  and  vm  of  the  act  if  ex- 
tended encompass  provisions  permitting 
the  leasing  of  tobax:co  allotments  and  all 
the  miscellaneous  provisions  of  the  act. 
The  conference  report  merely  extends 
these  for  1  additional  year. 

While  the  conference  report  if  adopted 
would  not  do  for  farmers  what  in  all 
fairness  should  be  done,  that  is  to  give 
them  permanent  legislation  upon  which 
to  plan  for  the  future,  it  will  enable  them 
to  take  another  year  to  look  around  as 
to  what  they  are  going  to  do. 

Farming,  contrary  to  public  opinion, 
is  a  long-term  proposition.  Investments 
made  today  do  not  amortize  in  a  single 
year,  nor  In  a  few  years.  All  we  seek  to 
do  here  is  to  give  farmers  adequate  time 
to  prepare  for  what  they  must  surely 
do  under  a  new  farm  program  under  any 
administration. 

To  all  of  those  within  this  body  whose 
fears  were  that  this  bill  would  become 
more  than  a  1-year  bill,  this  conference 
report  must  come  as  a  form  of  reassur- 
ance. Its  term  is  such  that  all  of  you 
can  support  it. 

To  all  of  those  who  are  keenly  disap- 
pointed that  it  is  only  a  1-year  extension, 
when  in  your  Judgment  a  longer  term  is 
needed,  I  repeat  my  personal  conviction 
that  now  we  have  the  only  chance  to  con- 
tinue a  farm  program,  and  that  is  to 
accept  a  1-year  extension  of  the  present 
program.  In  the  interest  of  continuity 
I  believe  you  can  all  support  it. 

To  those  here  who  feel  that  a  limita- 
tion of  pajrments  should  be  a  part  of  any 
farm  measure  that  is  passed  here,  I 
would  say  once  again  that  the  only  suc- 
cessful program  is  one  in  which  the  most 
efOclent  producers  are  provided  an  {dter- 
natlve  in  which  they  can  participate 
together  with  the  least  eflldent.  To  re- 


move a  given  amount  of  production  from 
our  total  production  is  the  goal  of  any 
control  program,  regardless  of  the  size 
of  the  increments  removed. 

Without  participation  by  the  larger 
farms,  no  production  control  program  in 
agriculture  would  be  effective.  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  Navy  mothballed 
many  of  its  World  War  n  vessels  for  use 
at  a  later  date  and  more  urgent  time,  we 
are  holding  in  reserve  the  land  which  is 
not  needed  now.  The  land  so  taken  out  of 
total  production  removes  the  capacity  to 
produce  in  excfss.  The  larger  the  unit 
retired  to  the  shelf,  the  more  effect  is 
derived  from  its  retirement,  the  greater 
the  reduction  in  Government  costs  to  ac- 
cumulate surplus  in  inventory,  and  the 
wider  are  spread  the  benefits  of  sup- 
ported prices  of  the  commodities  raised 
on  the  family  farms. 

To  the  many  who  point  out  short- 
comings in  the  present  farm  programs. 
I,  as  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  extend  an  invitation 
which  will  surely  be  repeated  by  me  or 
the  next  holder  of  the  chair,  whoever  he 
might  be,  to  come  before  our  committee 
and  describe  in  detail  any  effective 
method  of  improving  these  programs  in 
the  months  ahead  when  the  next  ad- 
ministration will  surely  be  seeking  a 
better  way.  We  will  welcome  your  help 
and  suggestions  just  as  we  now  tell  you 
that  this  is  the  best  possible  choice  within 
the  time  and  the  money  available  for 
American  consumers  and  the  farmers 
alike. 

The  Senate  has  passed  this  measure. 
The  conferees  from  both  Houses  are 
agreed  that  this  is  the  only  report  which 
can  be  passed  during  this  Congress.  It  is 
the  only  sort  of  program  that  can  be  en- 
acted early  enough  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country.  As  this  Congress 
closes  and  a  new  one  begins,  the  attempt 
to  incorporate  the  many  changes  and 
amendments  that  have  been  offered  and 
proposed  can  but  serve  to  delay  and  de- 
feat enactment  of  a  bill  in  this  Congress 
or  the  next  until  after  the  dates  on 
which  farmers  must  begin  their  prepara- 
tions for  the  following  crop  year. 

I,  therefore,  urge  you  as  a  practical 
matter  and  as  a  sound  matter  to  approve 
this  conference  report.  You  cannot  get  a 
better  conference  report  and  you  cannot 
pass  any  other  legislation  in  the  next 
few  days. 

This  report  was  signed  by  all  the  mem- 
bers save  one,  of  the  conference. 

This  report  is  in  keeping  with  the  ex- 
pressed views  of  many  of  the  political 
leaders  of  both  great  parties.  This  is  not 
a  partisan  report.  This  is  not  the  report 
of  one  small  faction.  This  is  a  report  that 
will  enable  us  to  maintain  a  farm  pro- 
gram and  to  avoid  the  seeds  of  the  kind 
of  depression  that  always  follows  any  re- 
duction m  the  mcome  of  agriculture. 

I,  therefore,  urge  you  to  adopt  this  con- 
ference report. 

TTie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  has  consumed  17 
minutes. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 
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Tlie    8PEAKBI ; 
Albht)  .    Evidently 
present. 

Mr.  POAQE.  I^r.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  ^ouae 

The  cnerk  caL  ed 
following  Membe^ 
their  names: 


Adilabbo 
Ashley 
Aahmora 
AvplnaU 
BMlnc 
Bell 
BlMter 
BUckburn 
BUnton 
Boiling 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Burton,  Otab 
Cell«r 

Chamberlain 
Claiacy 
Clark 

Cotaelan*  -- 
Otmrm  .>- 
Cowger 
Oaddarlo 
Oavla,  Oa. 
Dawson 
Dlcklnaon 
Dow 

Farbateln 
Felghan 
Fisher 
Flood 
Fljmt 
Ford, 
WUllamD. 


[Rol  I  No.  3S0| 

Oalla  (her 
Oamats 
Otbbi  ine 
OUb«rt 
Halle  !k 


Halpim 


Calif. 


King, 

Klrw) 

Laird 

L,an<4um 

Long, 

Long, 


The  SPEAKER 
rollcall  332  Members 
their  names,  a  quo^nmi 

By  unanimous 
ceedlngs  under  tlie 
with. 
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pro    tonpore    (Mr. 
a   quorum    Is   not 


was  ordered, 
the  roll,  and  the 
failed  to  answer  to 


I,  Idaho 
1,  Wash. 


Hansm 
Hanatn, 
Harrlion 
Hawllns 
HAbeit 

Heoki  Br,  Mass. 
Herlo  Dg 
Hoooc  er 
Jacol B 
Karat  en 


Md. 


McCl  ire 

McCiUoch 

McOcnald, 

Mkb. 
tlalUard 
Bflnlia 
MlnaJaU 
Moor  lead 
Morg  >n 
Mvirp  ly,  N.T. 
O'Hai  a.  ni. 
O'Haia,  Mich. 


Ottlnger 

PettU 

PoUoek 

Rarlek 

Reanlek 

RostenkowBkl 

Roudebuah 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Scbeuer 

Schweiker 

ShrlTer 

Slak 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stelger,  Aril. 

Strattoo 

Stubblelleld 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompeon,  N.J. 

Thomeon.  Wla. 

Tunoey 

tniman 

Waldle 

Walker 

Watte 

WlUla 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wllaon, 

Charlee  H. 
Wright 


pro  tempore.  On  this 
have  answered  to 


consent,  further  pro- 
call  were  dispensed 


ON  HH.  17126. 
AND  AORICUL- 


CONFERENCE  R  SPORT 
AMENDING  F  X3D 
TURE  ACT  OF  1965 

The  SPEAKER  >ro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gen  leman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Bklchkr].     1 

Mr.  BEXCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gitntleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rivi  RSl. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rtvirs 
was  permitted  to  s  peak  out  of  order.) 

NATO     CIVXN    WaONO     [MPKKSSION    BT    aTaTEltS 
AMftLTSB 

Mr.  RIVERS.  M  -.  Speaker.  I  have  Just 
returned  from  a  v  ;ry  brief  but  moet  in- 
formative field  tri]  >  to  our  bases  in  Eng- 
I  attended  the  Fam- 
and  also  talked  with 
many  of  our  militafary  leaders  on  the  con- 
tinent and  in  Engli  nd. 

I  was  particular  y  concerned,  as  we  all 
are.  with  develop]  lents  in  the  Warsaw 
Pact  nations  and  t  le  readiness  and  abil- 
ity of  NATO  force  i  to  deal  with  contin- 
gencies which  arc  becoming  more  ap- 
parent every  day. 

I  was  distressed  to  find  thatv  in  ai>ite 
of  the  Russian  aber  rattling  which 
should  have  dispel  ed  any  notion  of  de- 
tente, there  still  e  dsts  a  most  lethargic 
attitude  on  the  par ;  of  some  of  our  NATO 
partners  with  resp  ct  to  the  NATO  force 
structure.  Regrette  sly.  much  of  the  pres- 
ent complacent  ailbltude  by  our  allies  is 


land  and  Europe, 
borough  Air  Show 


attributable  to  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Dr.  Alain  Enthoven,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  leading  systems  ana- 
lyst. In  February  of  1968.  he  delivered  a 
paper  entitled  "Methodology  for  Evalu- 
ating Conventional  Forces"  to  a  NATO 
group  in  which  he  compared  the  NATO 
force  structure  with  the  Warsaw  Pact 
forces.  No  matter  what  his  purpose  may 
have  been  in  making  his  presentation, 
the  fact  is.  he  painted  a  picture  of  com- 
parability of  NATO- Warsaw  Pact  forces 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  con- 
vinced many  of  our  allies  that  they  need 
not  fully  meet  their  NATO  force  com- 
mitments. 

From  the  conversations  I  have  had  with 
many  of  our  leading  military  experts, 
ft  appears  to  me  that  no  one  has  ever 
given  a  greater  rationale  to  our  allies 
for  reducing  their  defense  expenditures 
tiian  that  made  by  Dr.  Enthoven. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Special 
Subcommittee  on  National  Defense 
Posture,  in  a  report  issued  2  weeks  ago, 
entitled  "Review  of  a  Systems  Analysis 
Evaluation  of  NATO  v.  Warsaw  Pact 
Conventional  Forces."  addressed  them- 
selves to  this  particular  problem.  This 
subcommittee  is  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia,  Por- 
TKR  Haboy,  serving  with  the  equally  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hallxck]  and  the  other  knowledge- 
able members  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hi- 
BXRT],  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoiic 
[Mr.  Stkattom],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  DicKiMSoif].  Mr.  Bates 
and  I  are  ex  officio  members.  I  woiild  like 
to  commend  them  for  this  outstanding 
contribution. 

The  rei)ort.  among  other  things,  says 
that  there  has  been  a  concerted  effort 
by  radical  and  leftist  elements  in  some 
countries  to  press  for  further  reduction 
of  their  country's  participation  in  the 
NATO  force  structure. 

Dr.  Enthoven  appeared  in  Europe  be- 
fore this  NATO  group  to  deliver  his  pre- 
sentation, which  is  based  upon  the  sys- 
tems analysis  technique.  As  oiu-  subcom- 
mittee report  so  correctly  states,  the  ef- 
fect could  hardly  be  described  as  helpful. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  hear- 
ings held  by  the  subcommittee  it  was 
stated  that  his  presentation  had  an  "ex- 
tremely harmful  effect." 

I  would  remind  this  House  that  Dr. 
Enthoven  told  the  NATO  group  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  increase  their 
currently  planned  military  budgets  or 
the  size  of  their  existing  forces.  He  as- 
sured them  that  the  present  NATO  forces 
are  at  least  equal  to  Warsaw  Pact  forces. 

The  basic  fault  with  Dr.  Enthoven's 
analysis,  as  we  view  it.  is  that  It  Is  ab- 
solutely wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  time  we 
realized  that  there  are  civilians  who 
have  been  calling  the  shots  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  constantly 
overruling  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  have  no  busi- 
ness making  milltcur  decisions. 

I.  for  one.  am  getting  Ured  of  the  ci- 
vilian command  as  opposed  to  civilian 
control. 

I  will  defend  the  concept  of  civilian 
control  of  our  Armed  Forces  from  the 


President  on  down  with  all  of  the  force 
at  my  disposal.  But  I  think  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress  must  distin- 
guish between  civilian  control  and  ci- 
vilian oommand  of  our  milltaiy  forces. 

We  need  not  look  beyond  certain  ci- 
vilians in  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  find  the  cause  of  the  most  critical 
deficiencies  in  our  military  structure. 
The  lagging  submarine  program,  the 
lack  of  electronic  warfare  aircraft,  and 
the  delay  in  developing  an  advanced 
manning  strategic  aircraft  are  but  a  few 
of  these  serious  deficiencies. 

I  am  In  full  agreement  with  Admiral 
Rickover,  who  recently  said  that  in  the 
last  8  years  the  civilian  general  staff  of 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  "become  so  vast  that  it  has  gone 
out  of  control  of  its  own  leaders."  Ad- 
miral Rickover  summarized  this  situa- 
tion by  stating  that  by  virtue  of  sheer 
power  and  blinded  by  their  own  propa- 
ganda "those  in  charge  consider  them- 
selves qompetent  to  engage  in  actual  de- 
sign of  complex  technical  equipment  and 
in  the  detailed  direction  of  military  op- 
erations." 

If  there  are  those  here  who  do  not 
share  my  convictions  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  overstaffed  with 
civilians  engaged  in  systems  analysis 
exercises  who  constantly  overrule  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  they  should  exam- 
ine our  subcommittee's  report,  "Review 
of  the  Vietnam  Confiict  and  Its  Impact 
on  U.S.  Military  Commitments  Abroad." 

If  there  are  those  here  who  do  not 
agree  that  the  presentation  by  Dr. 
Enthoven  before  the  NATO  group  has 
had  a  most  harmful  effect  on  our  NATO 
efforts.  I  urge  them  to  read  the  report 
on  NATO  conventional  forces. 

If  there  is  one  of  you  who  disagrees 
with  me,  I  strongly  urge  that  you  pro- 
ceed to  Europe  and  discuss  the  matter 
with  our  military  leaders  and  the  mili- 
tary leaders  of  our  NATO  partners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  technique  of  systems 
analysis  can  play  a  proper  role  and  can 
be  a  useful  tool,  but  only  if  it  is  based 
on  objective  data  and  treated  and  ana- 
lyzed in  a  most  scrupulous  and  precise 
manner.  To  be  reliable,  a  systems  analy- 
sis must  not  be  managed  to  produce  a 
predetermined  result.  Only  if  properly 
employed  can  this  computerized  ap- 
proach preclude  the  tall  frcHn  wagging 
the  dog. 

I  submit  to  this  House  that  it  has 
become  a  most  dangerous  method  of  ar- 
riving at  military  decisions  and  must  be 
harnessed.  As  stated  in  the  report  of  our 
subcommittee.  "There  remains  a  sub- 
stantial place  for  military  experience. 
Judgment,  and  professional  expertise  in 
military  decisionmaking  and  in  military 
consultation  with  our  allies." 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mis.  KELLY.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
over  your  report,  having  been  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  for  many 
years. 

However.  I  would  like  to  know  at  this 
time  if  the  gentleman  does  not  think  the 
long-range  program  of  Russia  is  far  more 
desperate  in  the  Middle  East  than  the 
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subject  to  which  the  gentleman  is  now 
addressing  himself. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course,  the  Middle 
East  and  Europe  is  where  they  want  to 
take  over.  They  are  determined  to  take 
over  the  Middle  East,  along  with  trying 
to  frighten  the  Israeli  forces  for  Nasser. 
They  have  two  objectives.  Their  objective 
is  to  take  over  the  Middle  East  and  cer- 
tainly continental  Europe,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia is  only  one  step  in  that  direction. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Is  that  covered  in  the 
report,  too? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Hardy  has  a  big  re- 
port out  and  it  covers  a  lot  of  subjects. 
I  commend  it  to  the  Members,  along  with 
a  smaller  one  that  is  available  to  any 
of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  rraiarks. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  is  giving  the  House  some 
soimd  coimsel  that  is  seriously  needed. 

We  are  in  immediate  danger  of  be- 
coming obsolescent  in  many  important 
aspects  of  our  defense  because  we  are 
not  spending  enough  money  to  develop 
and  produce  fully  modem  weapons  sys- 
tems. We  must  catch  up  and  we  are  not 
doing  so  under  present  procedures.  The 
situation  will  worsen  if  we  do  not  act 
now  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Certainly  I  want  to  bring 
you  any  information  I  have.  I  will  tell 
you  when  I  get  any  Information,  I  am 
going  to  give  it  to  you. 

Of  course,  this  new  carrier  la  not  clas- 
sified. But  you  should  know  that  the  way 
our  forces  and  NATO  have  been  ap- 
proached has  not  been  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  NATO  or  this  country  in  the 
opinion  of  our  great  leader,  Lemnltzer. 
He  has  reason  to  be  worried,  and  you  had 
better  be  worried,  too,  about  a  confronta- 
tion with  these  people.  They  have  good 
material.  Let  no  one  kid  you.  They  have 
a  first-class  military. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  able  gentle- 
man. The  gentleman  must  also  be  con- 
cerned about  the  recent  event  of  what 
appears  to  be  another  "first"  on  the  part 
of  the  Russians  in  space.  Does  not  the 
gentleman  share  the  concern  that  many 
of  us  have  that  we  are  very  dangerously 
saving  money  and  risking  the  survival 
of  our  country? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  We  are.  Our  committee, 
at  least  in  this  House,  has  the  figures 
showing  that  Russia  is  keeping  up  with 
us  in  missiles.  They  are  right  alongside 
of  us.  They  make  good  equipment,  and 
do  not  let  anyone  kid  you.  This  crowd 
is  moving.  Tliey  are  not  disarming. 
Somebody  will  try  to  tell  you  to  quit  the 
bombing  in  Vietnam,  North  Vietnam.  Of 
course,  we  have  quit  the  bombing  of 
North  Veitnam.  We  bomb  only  on  the 
perimeter.  If  we  stopped  all  the  bombing, 
we  could  forget  the  airplane. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  KEITH.  In  1960  we  heard  charges 
of  a  missile  gap.  I  wonder  if  the  crisis  to 
which  you  are  ref  ering  today  can  in  any 
way  be  compared  with  that. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  do  not  see  any  missile 
gap.  These  people  are  gaining  on  us  fast. 
We  had  better  wake  up.  We  are  talking 
about  economies  in  the  military  as  time 
is  fast  moving. 

Mr.  KEITH.  The  missile  gap  turned 
out  not  to  be  a  missile  gap. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
mixed  up  in  a  discussion  of  missile  gap. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  missile  gap.  This 
crowd  has  pretty  good  missiles.  Of 
course,  we  have.  too.  They  are  working 
pretty  hard  on  them. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington  [Mrs. 
May]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  conference  committee  on  this 
legislation,  I  feel  I  should  again  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  Just 
how  important  it  is  that  the  bill  be 
enacted. 

As  I  have  stated  many  times  before, 
I  am  certainly  far  from  satisfied  with 
the  (^leration  of  our  current  farm  pro- 
grams. Just  take  a  look  at  the  current 
price  of  wheat,  for  example,  and  you 
will  see  what  I  mean.  However,  for  the 
mcnnent,  they  are  the  only  programs  we 
have,  and  if  this  legislation  is  not  ap- 
proved, U.S.  farmers  and  ranchers 
could  soon  find  themselves  in  an  even 
worse  position  than  they  are  now. 

In  order  to  hope  for  any  degree  of 
success  in  their  business,  farmers  must 
plan  their  operations  well  in  advance. 
They  must  be  able  to  know  what  they 
can  expect  in  the  way  of  Federal  pro- 
grams in  order  to  plan  effectively.  With 
the  farm  programs  expiring  next  jrear, 
farmers  will  simply  be  left  high  and  dry 
unless  we  extend  them. 

Next  year,  a  new  Congress,  a  new 
President,  and  a  new  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture will  face  the  extremely  difficult 
ta^k  of  working  out  new  farm  policy. 
This  will  take  time,  and  unless  the  pres- 
ent programs  are  continued  beyond 
next  year,  farmers  will  be  facing  a  new 
crop  year  not  knowing  what  to  do  in 
relation  to  Federal  farm  policies  and 
programs. 

The  1-year  extension  agreed  upon  by 
our  conference  committee  will  provide 
this  needed  leadtime  for  effective  farm 
planning  while  Congress  and  the  new 
administration  are  hammering  out  new 
and  hopefully  more  effective  farm 
policy. 

I  would  hope,  now,  that  the  issue  of 
farm  pajrment  limitations  could  also  be 
put  to  rest  for  this  session  of  Congress. 
This  can  be  done  by  accepting  the 
conference  report  as  it  is,  for  it  was 
necessary  in  order  to  reach  agreement 
with  the  Senate  conferees,  to  strip  the 
bill  of  all  amendments,  including  the 
payment  limitation  provision. 

The  current  farm  programs  were 
never  designed  to  be  welfare  programs. 
Federal  payments  to  farmers  represent 


remuneration  for  bringing  their  crop 
production  into  line  with  national  pro- 
duction objectives,  and  payments  are 
made  not  on  the  basis  of  need,  but  on 
the  basis  of  income  farmers  have  had 
to  forgo  in  order  to  comply  with  pro- 
duction goals  of  the  programs.  Even 
though  the  farm  programs  have  many 
faults  at  present,  they  would  be  made 
even  weaker  and  less  effective  if  pay- 
ments were  limited.  Next  year,  when  the 
entire  sc<H>e  of  farm  policy  will  likely 
come  under  review  and  reconsidera- 
tion, the  question  of  Federal  farm  pay- 
ments can  be  gone  into  in  depth.  For 
now,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  the 
conference  report  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent programs  for  1  more  year.  In  terms 
of  the  national  interest,  this  will  be  the 
most  responsible  action  we  can  take  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Findley]. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity.  I  hope  all  Mem- 
bers are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
the  conference  report  does  not  include 
the  $20,000  limitation  on  payments.  The 
millionaire  farmers  are  well  protected 
under  this  conference  report,  just  as  they 
have  been  since  the  act  was  first  enacted 
back  in  1965. 

Second,  I  hope  all  Members  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion. Disapproval  of  this  repwrt  does  not 
defeat  the  farm  bin.  It  puts  it  in  a  posi- 
tion for  further  conference.  It  does  not 
defeat  the  farm  bill.  If  the  action  of  this 
body  should  be  disapproval,  there  would 
then  be  in  order,  as  I  understand  the  par- 
liamentary situation,  a  motion  to  go  to 
conference  so  that  there  would  not  be  any 
undue  delay  in  further  consideration  of 
this  bill,  and  obviously  with  the  other 
body  involved  in  a  long  debate  over  Jus- 
tice Portas,  we  have  some  time  in  which 
to  do  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  says  we 
cannot  get  a  better  conference  report.  I 
am  sure  he  is  pleased  with  it  just  as  it  is. 
It  is  precisely  the  legislation  that  he 
pledged  to  defend  in  every  detail  before 
the  bill  even  got  to  the  House  floor.  So  I 
can  understand  why  he  does  say  it  is  the 
best  conference  report  we  can  get.  But 
the  House  spoke  to  this  question  of  pay- 
ment limitation  very  clearly  on  July  31. 
In  a  vote  of  230  to  160  the  Members  of 
this  body  placed  in  the  House  bill  a 
$20,000  limitation  on  payments,  and  I 
think  the  fact  is  very  plain  that  there 
was  not  much  effort  in  behalf  of  the 
limitation  in  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence. 

As  modified  in  conference,  this  bill,  in 
my  view,  is  an  outrage  against  the  farm- 
ers, as  well  as  all  other  taxpayers,  partly 
because  it  does  assure  that  millionaire 
farmers,  mostly  in  the  cotton  States,  can 
continue  to  get  their  fill  at  the  Federal 
trough  the  year  after  next  year.  It  is  an 
open-ended  authorization.  It  is  back- 
door financing  through  CCC.  There  is 
no  limit.  There  is  no  belt  tightening  on 
this. 

In  fact,  just  yesterday,  the  other  body 
passed  a  resolution  which  will  exempt 
the  CCC  from   the  budget  restrictions 
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which  were  part  o  '  the  surtax  bill  pack- 
age earlier  this  yei  n. 

So  what  we  an  doing  here  really  la 
passing  an  open-ei  ided  no-Umlt  authori- 
sation, not  for  thli  year.  It  Is  ab«ady  au- 
thorized for  next  31  ear,  but  for  year  after 
next.  There  Is  no  n  sed  for  this  legislation. 
Under  this  progi  un,  surpluses  of  wheat 
and  com  are  goln  (  up.  They  are  higher 
than  In  1965.  Prlo  s  of  com  are  down  to 
about  90  cents  a  Dushel  In  my  district, 
and  wheat  Is  dow  1  to  $1.10.  Wheat  and 
feed  grains  are  al  time  record  high  this 
year.  Cotton  was  iuch  a  boondoggle  last 
year  that  the  pro  (ram  cost  taxpayers — 
believe  it  or  not-  more  than  the  entire 
market  value  of  tli  e  crop.  It  Is  no  wonder. 
Over  1,000  farmer  i  in  the  State  of  Texas 
alone  got  paymeits  exceeding  $20,000. 
Hale  County.  Tea .,  alone  had  over  200 
farmers  In  this  cat  igory .  The  entire  State 
of  Illinois  had  18  by  contrast.  The  State 
of  Iowa  had  aboutllS.  The  State  of  Indi- 
ana had  about  15.  Yet  in  one  county  in 
Texas,  erver  200  fa  rmers  each  were  paid 
ovSr  $200,1)00. 1  sa;  to  accept  this  report 
Is  to  admit  failure  qn  the  part  of  the  Con- 
s  to  admit  this  costly 
best  we  could  do  for 
it  that  90-cent  com 
le  best  we  could  do 
to  admit  big  pay- 
farmers  is  the  best 
t  74  percent  of 
can  do^thls  is 


gress.  To  vote  yes 
monstrosity  is  the 
the  taxpayers,  to  a 
and  $1.10  wheat 
for  the  farmers, 
ments  to  mlllionai 
we  can  do,  and  to 
parity  is  the  best 
shamefiil  failure. 

The  question  thai 
why  today  we  are 
mentary  situation 
once  again  to  s] 
$20,000  limitation 
Ing  to  the  House 
terday  morning,  I 
for   this   confereni 
"House  acts  first' 
concludes  the  Ho 
shot  at  this  confe: 
If  anyone  can  shi 
unusual  situation 

According  to  th^ 
ordinary   proced 


comes  to  my  mind  is 

ot  here  in  a  parlla- 

ermitting  the  House 

to  the  question  of  a 

payments.  Accord- 

endar,  printed  ye»- 

w  under  the  listing 

report   the   words 

and  from  this  one 

would  have  the  first 

,ce  report.  I  wonder 

Ught  on  why  this 

revalls? 

Jefferson  Manual,  the 
e  would  be  for  the 
papers  to  come  fll-st  to  the  House,  and 
the  House  would  t  ave  an  opportunity  to 
have  a  recommit  al  with  instructions. 
But,  no,  recommltt  il  Is  not  possible  today. 
Papers  went  first  t )  the  Senate.  I  wonder 
why  that  happen  td?  Will  the  question 
Just  echo  around  y  rlthout  any  answer? 

Mr.  POAOE.  l[r.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  [  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mi .  Speaker,  the  Senate 
had  to  go  into  e  cecutive  session.  The 
Senate  could  not  c  onslder  this  action  on 
this  date — nor  on  tomorrow  or  on  any 
foreseeable  tomorr  }W.  The  Senate  could 
consider  it  at  a  tim  i  when  the  gentleman 
was  keeping  the  H  >use  from  considering 
it.  The  House  coulc  not  take  this  up  first, 
because  of  the  obj  actions  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  1  jid  the  Senate,  know- 
ing they  were  golJig  Into  executive  ses- 
sion, did  act  first. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  1  Ir.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  f  roi  a  Texas  Is  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  the  conference  report 
and  statement  weie  filed  In  the  House 
last  Wednesday  nl  rht.  which  made  this 
report  In  order  last  Thursday  noon — sev- 


eral hours  before  the  Senate  acted.  80  it 
seems  to  me  It  Is  not  a  matter  or  a  prob- 
lem of  timing  that  causes  the  House  to- 
day to  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  act 
first. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man suggested  on  the  fioor  of  this  House 
last  week  that  it  might  be  a  good  idea 
for  the  Senate  to  get  the  papers.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  thought  it  was  a  good 
idea,  in  view  of  the  filibuster,  the  gentle- 
man was  conducting  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  Members  of  the  Senate  did 
get  the  papers.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois had  previously  specifically  pointed 
out  on  the  floor  of  this  House  that  it  was 
in  keeping  with  the  rules  of  this  House 
to  do  this  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
had  given  assurance  that  we  would  fol- 
low the  rules  and  we  did  follow  the  rules. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  made 
no  such  suggestion.  I  viewed  that  possi- 
bility with  alarm  and  had  some  assurance 
from  the  gentleman  there  would  not  be 
any  such  chicanery,  and  it  looks  like 
chicanery  is  exactly  what  happened. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Sipeaker,  before  this  session  K>f 
Congress  started,  I  talked  to  the  chair- 
man, and  tried  to  get  him  not  to  take 
up  the  farm  bill  this  year  for  any  kind 
of  extension.  Apparently,  enough  pres- 
sure was  brought  to  bear  on  the  chair- 
man, so  he  felt  the  bill  had  to  be  taken 
up. 

A  bill  was  Introduced  which  would 
have  made  the  present  farm  program 
permanent.  In  addition  to  that,  many 
other  bills  were  Introduced  which  were 
very,  very  objectionable  to  me. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  other  bills 
and  to  not  saddle  this  present  program 
permanently  upon  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  I  suggested  a  1-year  extension 
as  a  compromise. 

After  I  did  that,  and  the  House  passed 
the  1-year  extension,  the  Senate  passed 
a  4-year  extension,  with  17  amendments. 
I  realized  that  if  I  went  to  conference 
with  a  1-year  extension  from  here  and 
a  4-year  extension  from  over  there  I 
was  not  going  to  be  able  to  get  a  1-year 
bill.  For  that  reason  I  opposed  the  1- 
year  extension  here  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House. 

The  House  did,  however,  pass  the  bill. 
We  went  to  conference.  We  were  able  to 
get  a  1-year  bill. 

If  any  set  of  conferees  In  the  history 
of  this  Congress  ever  out-traded  the 
Senate  better  than  this  group  did,  I  have 
never  read  about  It. 

We  went  to  conference  with  two 
amendments.  The  Senate  had  17.  We 
traded  two  for  17.  We  traded  tiie  1-year 
bill  for  a  4-year  bill.  We  sustained  the 
House  In  every  extent  except  those  two 
amendments.  The  Senate  practically  had 
to  saw  its  bill  in  two  In  order  to  get  an 
agreement. 

For  that  reason  I  am  today  support- 
ing the  conference  report.  I  hope  that  it 
wUl  be  passed. 

I  did  not  vote  for  the  1965  act.  I  do 
not  want  the  present  farm  program  to 


become  permanent.  I  believe  the  ex- 
penditure of  $63  billion  In  a  period  of 
8  years  in  order  to  support  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  entitled  to  better 
results  than  $1.17  wheat. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  this  elec- 
tion, regardless  of  who  is  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  regardless  of  who 
is  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  I  hope 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  get  better 
prices  for  the  farmers  at  a  whole  lot  less 
cost  than  $63  billion. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  support- 
ing the  1-year  extension,  because  I  do 
not  believe  that  next  year  we  will  have 
time  to  pass  a  new  farm  bill  in  time  for 
the  wheat  farmers  to  start  preparing 
their  land.  The  1-year  extension,  regard- 
less of  whether  one  likes  the  present  pro- 
gram, regardless  of  whether  one  believes 
Congress  ought  to  do  better  with  the 
present  program,  is  time  which  is  going 
to  be  needed  in  order  to  work  out  a  satis- 
factory amendment. 

Now,  as  to  the  shouting  match  be- 
tween my  colleague  on  this  side  and  my 
colleague  on  that  side.  I  do  not  care  to 
enter  into  it.  I  do  not  know  why  the  Sen- 
ate took  the  papers  first.  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  I 
did  not  know  they  were  going  to  do  it 
imtil  it  had  already  been  approved  over 
there. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  (wssible  today  to  do 
anything  but  to  vote  this  bill  up  or  to 
vote  it  down. 

My  good  friend  from  Illinois  said  this 
will  not  be  the  end  of  the  farm  bill,  that 
we  can  still  get  a  farm  bill  by  a  whole 
lot  of  different  maneuvers.  I  am  telling 
you,  you  have  an  opportunity  today  to 
extend  this  program  for  1  year  or  to  kill 
this  bill,  and  there  will  not  be  any  fur- 
ther action  taken,  because  it  would  re- 
quire the  Senate  to  appoint  a  new  set  of 
conferees.  It  would  mean  a  whole  lot  of 
further  action  here. 

I  have  some  duties  back  in  Tulsa  which 
are  causing  me  a  little  trouble,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  stay  here  to  do  anything 
to  get  another  farm  bill  out,  and  I  do 
not  believe  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
will,  either. 

Therefore,  regardless  of  whether  you 
are  for  the  present  farm  program  or 
against  the  present  farm  program,  and 
regardless  of  what  your  position  was  on 
the  last  bill,  I  still  believe  the  best  thing 
that  can  be  done  today  is  to  pass  this 
1-year  extension.  Therefore.  I  am  en- 
dorsing it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Conte]. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the 
view  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Belcher]  and  support 
the  conference  report  which  would  ex- 
tend the  1965  Farm  Act  for  1  year. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  necessity  of  a 
I -year  extension  particularly  in  the 
wheat-producing  areas  of  Texas.  Okla- 
homa. Colorado,  and  Kansas.  If  the  1965 
Farm  Act  is  not  extended  there  is  little 
likelihood  a  new  farm  bill  would  be 
passed  next  year  before  wheat-sowing 
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time.  Therefore,  as  too  often  in  the  past, 
the  farmer  would  be  sowing  wheat  not 
even  knowing  what  the  program  might 
be.  For  this  reason  alone,  the  confer- 
ence reix>rt  should  be  adopted. 

There  is  an  additional  reason,  perhaps 
of  equal  importance,  and  this  is  simply 
to  give  a  new  administration  1  year  in 
which  to  devise  a  new  program  to  im- 
prove farm  income.  A  new  administra- 
tion must  have  time  to  Improve  the  1965 
Farm  Act  or  devise  a  better  program. 

Wheat  and  other  grain  prices  are  at 
record  lows  in  Kansas  and  the  Midwest 
while  at  the  same  time,  prices  paid  by 
farmers,  his  production  costs,  and  his  in- 
terest costs  continue  to  soar.  I  have  said 
many  times  that  farmers  must  keep  the 
pressure  on  leaders  of  both  political 
parties  for  rural  America  caimot  con- 
tinue under  present  conditions  and  if 
rural  America  declines  and  more  and 
more  farmers  leave  the  farm  the  ulti- 
mate result  will  be  increased  food  prices 
for  consumers.  The  1-ycar  extension 
is  Just  as  much  a  consumer  bill  as  a  farm 
bill  and,  therefore,  I  urge  my  urban  and 
suburban  colleagues  to  support  the  con- 
ference report  along  with  those  of  us 
from  rural  areas. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  my  good  friend, 
has  done  such  an  outstanding  job  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  but  let 
me  say  that  if  he  has  any  opposition  in 
Oklahoma,  it  will  only  be  token.  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  take  good  care  of  it 
and  be  back  with  us  soon. 

The  gentleman  says  they  made  a  good 
trade.  The  Senate  had  17  amendments 
and  the  House  only  had  two  amend- 
ments, and  they  traded  the  two  for  the 
17.  WeU,  that  is  just  like  trading  a  thor- 
oughbred horse  for  17  mangy  rabbits, 
because  that  amendment  tsujked  on  here 
by  a  vote  of  230  to  160  was  the  amend- 
ment I  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
It  would  have  limited  subsidies  to  $20,000 
to  each  farmer  or  farm  operation.  That 
was  worth  100  amendments  that  they 
had  over  there,  for  we  could  have  saved 
over  $300  million  by  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

There  is  $3  billion  here  in  the  agri- 
culture bill.  There  is  over  $330  million 
that  is  going  for  subsidies  for  6,579  farm- 
ers. One  farmer  is  getting  over  $4  million 
a  year.  Five  farmers  are  getting  over  $1 
million  each.  You  have  a  total  of  over 
$10  million  in  subsidies  for  flve  farmers 
or  operations.  If  I  may  use  that  old, 
worn-out  cliche,  the  poor  are  getting 
poorer  and  the  rich  are  getting  richer. 
I  think  it  behooves  this  House  here  today 
to  stand  up  on  this  issue.  The  American 
taxpayers  are  fed  up  with  these  sub- 
sidles.  I  am  talking  not  only  of  subsidies 
in  this  bin  but  the  sugar  subsidies,  the 
REIA  subsidies,  and  all  of  the  other  sub- 
sidies here.  Here  we  can  stand  up  today 
and  vote  this  bill  down.  This  will  not 
mean  the  end  of  the  farm  bill.  They  will 
be  debating  the  Judge  Portas  issue  for 
many  days.  They  can  appoint  a  new  con- 
ference committee,  and  if  some  of  the 
gentlemen  in  the  House  cannot  afford 
the  time  to  sit  on  a  new  conference  com- 
mittee, there  are  plenty  here  who  will 
glsully  take  their  place  and  meet  with 
the  Senate  smd  try  to  bring  back  a  bill 
with  a  $20,000  IlmitaUon. 


Let  me  repeat  once  again  that  the 
House  in  August  of  this  year  when  I 
offered  this  amendment  voted  230  In 
favor  to  160  opposed.  I  am  going  to  de- 
mand a  rollcall  vote  on  this  bill,  and  it 
can  be  interpreted  in  only  one  way;  that 
is,  if  you  vote  for  the  farm  bill,  you 
are  voting  for  more  subsidies  for  the 
farmers  throughout  the  United  States. 
If  you  vote  against  the  compromise  bill, 
then  you  are  for  limiting  subsidies  to 
$20,000   to  the  farmers  of   the   United 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Would  it  not  be 
more  acciirate  to  say  that  you  are  voting 
for  a  continued  subsidy  rather  than  more 
subsidy?      

Mr.  CONTE.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  explain  himself.  The  limitation  is 
a  $20,000  limitation  on  subsidies.  It  would 
cut  back  the  big  subsidy  grabbers  that 
we  have  now  who  are  getting  over  $20,000, 
some  of  whom  are  getting  $50,000,  $100,- 
000,  $1  million,  and  even  $4  million. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  WUl  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
said  he  would  like  me  to  explain  myself. 
I  think  it  suffices  to  say  that  the  present 
bill  imder  which  the  farm  program  op- 
erates requires  and  calls  for  and  provides 
for  exactly  the  same  subsidy  that  this 
1-year  extension  provides  for.  The 
gentleman's  proposal  is  only  a  proposal 
that  has  never  been  signed  into  law. 

Mr.  CONTE.  No.  It  has  never  been 
signed  into  law.  but  it  has  passed  this 
House,  on  a  rollcall  vote.  This  is  the  only 
way  that  the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry 
can  interpret  this  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  1  this  body 
approved  an  amendment  which  I  had 
offered  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965  to  limit  total  farm  subsidy  pay- 
ments to  a  maximiun  of  $20,000  for  any 
one  farmer  or  farm  operation. 

The  vote  on  my  amendment,  which 
came  in  the  form  of  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit, was  230  in  favor  to  160  opposed. 
This  represented  a  substantial  statement 
of  support  on  the  part  of  this  body  for 
a  pasmient  limitation. 

The  conference  report  before  us  to- 
day has  ignored  this  mandate. 

Our  conferees  went  to  conference  with 
a  clear  expression  of  this  body's  will — this 
body's  desires — and  they  proceeded  to 
drop  the  limitation — and  I  would  imagine 
they  did  not  take  very  long  in  giving  it  up. 

Not  only,  however,  has  the  will  of  this 
body  been  ignored  by  the  conferees:  they 
then  proceeded  to  take  extraordinary 
steps  to  make  sure  that  this  body  would 
never  have  the  opportunity  to  reaffirm 
the  position  it  had  so  strongly  taken 
when  it  adopted  my  amendment. 

This  conference  was  requested  by  the 
Senate.  Everyone  knows  that  under  reg- 
ular procedures  the  Senate,  as  the  body 
requesting  the  conference,  should  have 
voted  after  the  House  on  the  report. 

But  we  also  know  that  if  this  repwrt 
had  come  to  the  House  first  it  would  have 
been  subject  to  a  motion  to  return  it  to 
conference  and  Insist  on  my  amendment, 


whereas  with  the  Senate  acting  first  we 
could  only  vote  it  up  or  down. 

What  happened — well,  our  conferees 
allowed  the  Senate  to  act  outside  the 
normal  rules  and  vote  first  on  the  bill 
in  order  to  prevent  this  House  from  once 
more  expressing  its  will  in  favor  of  a 
payment  limitation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  never  should  have 
happened.  Our  conferees  should  have  in- 
sisted on  this  payment  limitations 
amendment,  and  they  certainly  should 
have  insisted  on  this  House  acting  first 
on  the  report  as  is  our  prerogative. 

Without  this  $20,000  payment  limita- 
tion, any  extension  of  the  1965  act  would 
merely  serve  to  perpetuate  a  wasteful, 
unfair,  and  inequitable  subsidy  program. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  who  sup- 
port a  payment  limitation  to  vote  against 
this  conference  report  and  make  clear 
that  without  a  payment  limitation  this 
farm  bill  cannot  be  justified. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  was  always  high  on  any 
subject  he  might  have,  but  I  did  not  know 
that  he  would  call  it  a  thoroughbred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  17  amend- 
ments over  in  the  Senate  and  the  gentle- 
man has  characterized  them  sis  just  a 
bimch  of  trash.  But  nevertheless  I  know 
that  over  there  the  entire  Senate  that 
passed  those  17  amendments  probably 
would  not  today  think  so  much  of  the 
gentleman's  "thoroughbred"  remarks.  I 
can  understand  why  the  gentleman  who 
lives  in  a  district  which  does  not  even 
have  a  flower  pot  in  it  would  feel  this  way. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Just  a  moment.  I  did 
not  sisk  the  gentleman  to  yield  during 
his  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  various  enterprises  which 
are  conducted  in  the  district  which  the 
gentleman  represents  have  received  sub- 
sidles  for  almost  everything  you  can  im- 
agine throughout  the  years,  almost  since 
we  discovered  America,  and  I  can  under- 
stand why  he  would  not  want  a  group  of 
farmers  to  stay  afloat.  But  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
that  if  he  breaks  the  farmers,  there  will 
not  be  anjiJiing  to  buy  those  subsidized 
products  which  are  producecl  by  high- 
priced  workers. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  like  to  inform  the 
gentleman  that  I  have  more  dairy  farm- 
ers in  my  district  than  he  has  in  his 
Oklahoma  district  and  that  they  are  not 
collecting  any  Government  subsidy,  they 
do  not  want  any  subsidy.  They  want  to 
put  an  end  to  this  subsidy  business. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  would  say  if  the 
gentleman  has  dairy  farmers  in  his  dis- 
trict, they  are  subject  to  the  same  sub- 
sidles  that  any  other  dairy  farmer  is  in 
America.  That  shows  how  little  the  gen- 
tleman knows  about  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  repeat 
that  I  have  a  great  group  of  dairy  farm- 
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en  In  my  district  ^ho  do  not  collect  any 
subsidies  from  the 
Mr.  POAOE.  M^ 


Federal  Oovemment 
Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gen^man  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Jems] 

Mr.  JONES  of  Itlssouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  intending  to  say  something  about 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  but  [  think  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  ti  ok  care  of  him  very 
well.  However,  whi  e  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  was  speaking  I  was  wondering 

reflecting. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  1  ad  an  interesting  ex- 
perience a  few  dajf  s  ago  when  I  read  the 
Wall  Street  Joumi  J.  A  front  [>age  head- 

tal  Newsmen  Often 
Play  a  Role  in  Cre  iting  the  Events  They 
Cover."  For  the  be  leflt  of  those  who  did 
not  read  it  in  the  September  11  issue — 
I  read  a  portion  and  to  the  best  of  my 


knowledge    it    hai 
lenged — It  says: 


Charles   Ntoodemui 
N«W8  Is  AOkong  those 
Bide  tb«  Clone's  mou|h" — 
/ 

I  do  not  know  low 
horse.  He  might  hpive 
the  mouth — 


never    been    chal- 


of  the  Chicago  Dally 
who  have  climbed  "in- 


he  got  Inside  the 
come  in  through 


8p«BCh 


material  and  then 
as  those  of  the  offlce- 
>layed  just  such  a  duet 
;lve  Paxil  Flnd- 
nilnols  during  the  1907 
Oovemment-authorlzed 
Singapore  while  the 
supply  for  Vietnam 
(Icodemus  tincoTcred. 


shsrt 


helping  to  draXt 
reporting  the  ideas 
holder  he  aided.  He 
with  Republican  Ri 
ley  of  home-state 
dispute    over     the 
sale  of  M-16  rifles 
weapons  were  In 
troops — a  story  lifr. 

The  article  goes 
Nicodemus: 

"When  I  first  got 
Ing,  I  wanted  someoi^ 
about  It,"  he  says 
FiMDLXT.   who   I 
I  fed  him  sttiff  and 
and  he  asked  the 
fense  about  other 
won    a    dlatlngulahe< 
Sigma  Delta  Chl,  the 
society,  for  these  an< 

But  the  thing  ll  would  like  to  know 
today  is  whether  tne  gentleman  from  D- 
linois  was  speaklns  for  his  farmers.  And 
I  will  say  this — aid  I  will  put  up  any 
amount  of  money  a  id  leave  it  to  any  kind 
of  poll — and  I  am  lot  talking  about  mty 
friends  from  Chlcqgo  and  other  places, 


m  to  say  quoting  Mr. 

'  rord  of  what  was  cook- 
to  raise  hell  In  public 
3o  I  got  In  touch  with 
worked   with   before, 
sounded  oft  about  It. 
Department  or  D«- 
tilings."  Mr.  Nicodemus 
service    award    from 
professional  Journalism 
related  storlea. 


he 
SiKte 


but  the  polls  abou 
to  get  rid  of  the  fa: 
not  want  to  get  rid 
until  we  can  get 


the  people  wanting 

program.  They  do 

if  the  farm  program 

ething  better  than 


what  we  have.  We  t  re  asking  for  a  little 
time  there. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  would  lave  the  nerve  to  get 
up  here  and  tell  tils  House  that  he  Is 
representing  the  pe  >ple  of  Illinois  when 
he  says  that  he  is  o]  iposed  to  continuing 
this  present  farm  v  rogram  for  another 
year.  Now,  until  I  ge ;  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  Is  not  reflecting  the  views 
of  Mr.  Nicodemus.  a  id  if  Mr.  Nicodemus 
has  crawled  inside  ar  found  some  way 
or  other  to  get  insi  de.  I  want  to  know 
whose  views  the  ger  tleman  from  Illinois 
has  been  reflecting-  -his  o^m,  or  those  of 
Mr.  Nicodemus.  Wfa  en  the  gentleman  is 
down  in  the  well  he)  e  telling  us  that  the 
farmers  of  America  (  o  not  want  this  pro- 


gram to  continue,  until  they  can  get 
something  better,  he  is  Just  not  reflect- 
ing the  views  of  his  farmers. 

I  believe  we  are  asking  for  the  mini- 
mum now  for  a  year  imtil  we  can  do  it. 
I  do  not  like  evenrthlng  about  the 
farm  program.  I  did  give  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  credit  for  having  more  in- 
formation and  knowing  more  about  the 
program  than  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts who  does  not  know  the  dif- 
ference between  a  subsidy  and  a  pajrment 
for  taking  land  out  of  production  in 
order  to  bring  supply  and  demand  into 
balance. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  some- 
body yield  to  me? 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentle.T  ..n 
from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parila- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  made  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Does  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wlU 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  FiNDLETl  Is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  believe  my  good  friend 
from  Missouri  is  a  former  newspaper- 
man himself,  as  I  am — and  I  suspect  that 
back  of  his  comments  might  have  been 
Just  a  little  bit  of  envy  that  I  have  been 
working  with  a  prizewinner  like  Charlie 
Nicodemus.  I  have  no  apologies  for  that. 
I  do  suggest  that  maybe  the  comments  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  do  not  go 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  question,  and 
I  doubt  if  they  deal  with  the  merits  of 
this  bill  that  is  before  us  today. 

It  really  comes  down  to  what  we  are 
inflicting  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  and  what  we  are  inflicting 
upon  the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 
I  can  tell  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
that  while  the  conventions  were  going  on 
I  spent  almost  the  entire  month  of  Au- 
gust going  from  country  town  to  country 
town  in  my  district  talking  to  farmers 
and.  believe  me,  they  are  behind  this 
amendment  to  establish  a  $20,000  limita- 
tion on  payments.  And  you  had  better 
believe  that. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man one  question:  Does  the  gentleman 
deny  that  he  has  been  sounding  off  for 
Mr.  Nicodemus? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Oh.  of  course  I  do.  I 
write  my  own  speeches.  And  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  woiild  not  want  to  take 
unfair  advantage  in  this  parliamentary 
situation,  where  we  have  no  real  chance 
to  discuss  what  the  gentleman  has 
brought  up.  The  time  is  not  adequate  to 
discuss  it.  It  looks  to  me  like  a  red  herring 
which  maybe  ought  to  be  a  part  of  a  farm 
biU  after  aU. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  minols  has  expired. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  makes  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  wlb  count. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  withdraws  his  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  PoAcil. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Madden]. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
.he  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indian*,  f 

i  here  v  as  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mi  JDDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  con- 
ference report  on  the  annual,  approxi- 
mately $3.5  billion  farm  subsidy,  calls 
for  an  extension  of  an  additional  year 
during  1970.  The  rule  for  this  legisla- 
tion was  rejected  by  a  6-to-6  vote  In  the 
Rules  Committee  4  or  5  months  ago. 
Finally,  the  bill  H.R.  17126.  after  4  or 
5  weeks  delay,  was  reported  out  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  During  the  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  figures  and  statis- 
tics were  presented  revealing  large  cor- 
porate farms  were  receiving  fabulous, 
annual  checks  from  the  American  tax- 
payers for  idle  land. 

During  the  House  debate  2  months  ago 
I  held  in  my  hand  a  1,240-page  volume 
from  the  Senate  hearings,  which  con- 
tained the  names,  addresses,  coimties, 
and  States  of  all  recipients  receiving  over 
$5,000  aimually  from  the  Oovemment  for 
idle  lands.  That  volume  revealed  that  the 
great  bulk  of  recipients  were  large  cor- 
porate farms  receiving  payments  from 
$100,000,  $500,000,  $800,000,  and  up  as 
high  as  $4  million  from  the  American 
taxpayers  for  idle  land. 

Of  the  various  counties  listed  over  the 
Nation  several  southern  and  western 
counties  received  payments  between  $16 
and  $20  million  annually.  Remember,  I 
am  referring  to  counties,  not  States.  A 
half  dozen  individual  farm  corporations 
received  over  $1  million  each,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  champion  recipient  of  all  was 
J.  G.  Boswell  Co..  Litchfield  Park,  Ariz.. 
Kings  County,  Calif.,  who  received  $4.- 
091,818  from  the  American  taxpayers  in 
the  year  1967  for  its  idle  land.  Close  be- 
hind was  Rancho  San  Antonio.  Olla 
Bend,  Ariz.,  Fresno  Coimty,  Calif.,  who 
received  $2,863,668  in  the  year  1967.  The 
runnerup  was  Qlffen  Farms.  Inc.,  of 
Huron,  Calif.,  who  received  $2,397,073 
from  the  American  taxpayers  in  the  year 
1966  for  its  idle  land. 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  July 
18.  1968,  page  22191.  I  listed  the  names 
and  addresses  of  25  large-farm  recipients 
whose  individual  payments  nm  from 
$442,327  up  to  $4,091,818,  I  also  submit- 
ted on  that  page  of  the  Congressional 
Record  where  10  farming  operations  re- 
ceived a  total  of  $14,785,760.  which  is 
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more  than  the  total  of  $13,409,756  re- 
ceived by  all  farmers  in  10  SUtes— Alas- 
ka. Rhode  Island.  Massachusetts.  New 
HampeAilre,  Connecticut.  Delaware,  Ne- 
vada. Vermont,  Maine,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia— plus  the  Virgin  Islands. 

I  could  go  on  indefinitely  revealing  the 
scandalous  operations  of  this  program 
which,  if  thoroughly  investigated,  would 
rival  the  "teapot  dome  scandal"  of  the 
1920's.  Many  Instances  were  related 
whereby  farmers  would  buy  additional 
nonproductive  land  in  some  of  the  South- 
em  and  Westem  States,  which  they 
could  pay  off  the  first  year  from  checks 
received  from  the  Oovemment  for  allow- 
ing it  to  remain  idle. 

This  1965  act  has  1  year  and  3  months 
to  run  before  it  expires.  The  new  Con- 
gress, in  January  and  February,  will  have 
plenty  of  time  to  legislate  on  agriculture 
subsidies  in  the  9l8t  Congress.  In  the  last 
few  months  I  have  received  copies  of 
dozens  of  daily  newspaper  editorials  op- 
posing this  subsidy  bonanza  of  $3.5  bil- 
lion. I  wish  to  incorporate  with  my  re- 
marks an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  last  Thursday,  September  19. 
which  winds  up  by  saying: 

since  1961  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
paid  farmers  $ia  billion  for  not  growing 
wheat,  feed  grains  and  cotton.  Surely  the 
money  could  have  been  better  spent  In  a 
determined  effort  to  alleviate  rural  poverty. 
Improved  educational  facilities  and  greater 
employment  opportunities  In  now  impover- 
ished rural  areas  would  help  diminish  the 
migration  of  hopeless  people  to  the  urban 
slums. 

By  a  70-vote  margin,  this  body  placed 
an  annual  $20,000  limitation  to  any 
farmer  or  farm  operation  but  the  confer- 
ence committee  saw  fit  to  remove  the 
limitation.  Our  Members  should  insist 
on  the  limitation  by  rejecting  this  con- 
ference report  and  let  the  91st  Congress 
decide  this  controversial  farm  problem 
in  January  and  February. 

The  article  from  New  York  Times 
follows: 

That  Bipartisan  Farm  PoUct 

There  are  many  Issues  on  which  bipartisan 
cooperation  Is  In  the  public  Interest,  but  the 
farm-price  support  policy  is  not  one  of  them. 
For  35  years  efforts  to  stabilize  farm  prices 
through  Government  control  of  production 
have  failed,  and  they  cannot  possibly  suc- 
ceed in  the  future.  Yet  Republicans  and 
Democrats  in  the  House-Senate  conference 
voted  to  extend  the  programs  for  another 
year  and  voted  down  a  provision  of  the  bill 
which  would  have  sensibly  limited  individual 
subsidy  payments  to  $30,000. 

Both  parties — as  their  election  platforms 
make  clear — are  committed  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  poUcles  that  burden  the  urban  poor 
with  higher  food  prices,  benefit  commercial 
farmers  who  don't  need  help  and  create  short- 
ages and  gluts  of  commodities  that  would 
not  occur  In  free  maAets. 

Mr.  Nixon's  recent  swing  through  Iowa 
provides  an  exceUent  example  of  the  obeisance 
to  myth  that  politicians  make  In  grappling 
with  the  farm  price  issue.  He  deplored  the 
decime  In  the  pulty  ratio  to  74  per  cent 
of  the  1910-14  average,  and  described  It  as 
"the  lowest  smoe  the  dark  days  of  the  De- 
preaalon." 

What  Mr.  Nixon  didnt  say  is  that  the 
parity  ratio — the  relation  between  prices 
farmers  receive  for  their  products  and  their 
costs  of  production — Is  a  defective  measure 
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Of  fann  welfare.  It  fails  to  take  into  account 
Federal  subsidy  payments,  productivity  gains 
and  Income  earned  off  the  farm.  Net  income 
per  farm  Is  a  much  better  gauge,  and  this 
year's  figure  wUl  not  fall  very  far  below  the 
peak  level  of  1947.  Real  farm  Incomes,  to  be 
sure,  are  being  eroded  by  Inflation,  but  so  are 
all  others. 

Debates  between  the  parUea  turn  on  the 
Issue  of  who  can  best  administer  farm-price 
supports.  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that 
most  conmiercial  farmers  would  be  better  off 
If  they  could  return  to  free  commodity  mar- 
kets through  the  relaxation  and  eventual 
abandonment  of  Oovemment  controls. 

Since  1961  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
paid  farmers  tl3  blUlon  for  not  growing 
wheat,  feed  grains  and  cotton.  Surely  that 
money  could  have  been  better  spent  In  a  de- 
termined effort  to  alleviate  rural  poverty. 
Improved  educational  facilities  and  greater 
employment  opportunities  In  now  Impover- 
ished rural  areas  could  help  diminish  the 
migration  of  hopeless  people  to  the  urban 
slums. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  confession  is  always  good 
for  the  soul,  and  I  was  very  proud  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  there,  when  he 
stood  up  and  confessed  that  he  voted  for 
this  $12  billion.  I  did  not.  I  voted  against 
this. 

I  might  Just  say  one  thing:  I  wonder 
If  he  has  taken  notice  of  some  of  the  polls 
taken  in  his  district  that  show  Wallace 
leading. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Do  not  try  to  get  Wal- 
lace into  this  thing,  because  Wallace  has 
farmers  down  there  in  Alabama  where 
you  could  not  raise  a  chicken  on  swamp 
and  sagebrush  land  who  are  getting  all 
the  way  from  $10,000  up  to  $50,000  a  year 
for  leaving  a  lot  of  prairie  sand  and 
hardtop  acres  idle. 

Many  people  in  the  South  and  West 
bought  additional  swamp  and  sagebrush 
land  and  i>aid  for  the  acres  the  first  year 
and  never  raised  a  nickel's  worth  of  any- 
thing on  the  land. 

Yet.  the  taxpayers  of  America  paid 
nearly  $3V2  billion  of  which  three-fourths 
of  the  money  went  to  large  corporation 
farms. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  states  that 
over  400,000  small  farmers  annually  leave 
their  farms  and  move  into  the  urban 
centers.  Many  are  evicted  by  large  farm 
operations  who  allow  the  land  to  remain 
idle  and  collect  from  the  taxpayers. 

I  voted  for  this  legislation  3  Vg  years  ago 
when  we  had  large  surpluses  of  grain,  et 
cetera,  but  it  did  not  take  the  large  "fat 
cat"  corporation  farmers  long  to  make  a 
multimillion-dollar  racket  out  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Three  weeks  ago  I  voted  for  the  $20,000 
annual  limitation  to  any  one  farm  opera- 
tion but  the  Senators  helped  to  remove 
the  $20,000  annual  limitation  from  the 
bill  in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  that 
he  voted  for  it  and  I  did  not.  Undoubtedly 
when  those  people  out  in  his  district  find 
out  how  Wallace  is  getting  along  and  the 
people  down  in  his  area  are  getting  all 


that  money  they  wiU  think  differently.  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  union  mem- 
bers in  the  gentleman's  district  have  in- 
dicated that  they  will  vote  for  Wallace. 
They  must  be  disconcerted  attout  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  ITie  law  we  are  extending 
now  provides  that  no  one  can  get  pay- 
ments under  the  cropland  adjustment 
program  for  land  which  has  lieen  pur- 
chased during  the  last  3  years,  and  if 
someone  told  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana that  he  did  this  after  buying  the 
land,  he  was  mistaken  because  there  is 
no  way  of  getting  those  iwyments,  under 
the  existing  program.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  has  simply 
failed  to  distinguish  between  the  law  and 
what  some  ill-informed  critic  of  the  bill 
says  is  the  law. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  POAOE.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
Mr.  MADDEN.  There  are  many  farmers 
or  land  speculators  who  are  clever  enough 
to  buy  farms  in  a  name  other  than  their 
own  name. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  TeagueI. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  a  member  of  the  conl^r- 
ence  and  I  did  not  sign  the  conference 
report.  My  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  know  I  have  always  been  opposed 
to  this  farm  program.  It  has  not  woiired. 
It  is  not  in  the  interests,  certainly,  of  the 
taxpayers  nor  of  the  majority  of  the 
farmers  in  this  country.  It  Is  bad  enough 
to  be  stuck  with  this  program  through 
1969.  We  would  be  if  we  did  nothing.  But 
it  is  even  worse  if  we  should  extend  it 
through  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  a  vote  against 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  BattinI. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  I  wish 
it  very  distinctly  understood  that  I  do 
not  have  any  interests,  personal  or  finan- 
cial, in  any  farm  any  place  in  the  United 
States.  However,  I  do  represent  a  rather 
large  rural  farming  area  of  the  country. 
I  am  a  little  bit  surprised  that  people 
will  start  out  by  sajing,  "If  you  pass  this 
bill,  we  are  stuck  with  it  for  another 
year."  There  is  no  one  in  this  body  who 
does  not  know  that  if  we  come  up  with 
new  legislation  at  any  point  in  1969  that 
at  the  point  a  new  bill  becomes  effective 
the  present  law  is  repealed.  We  do  not 
wait  until  the  expiration  of  the  old  bill. 
It  was  stated  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  both  political  parties 
agree  that  a  1-year  basic  extension  is 
what  Is  needed  In  order  to  try  to  straight- 
en things  out. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  said 
that  farmers  in  his  area  are  getting  $1.10 
for  wheat.  They  are  lucky.  Mine  are  get- 
ting only  94  cents,  and  they  have  a  long 
way  to  go  to  the  marketplace  in  order 
even  to  receive  that  price. 
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Mr.  FINDLEY.  [Are  you  sstlcfled  with 
that  price  of  whea  ;? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  6,  I  am  certainly  not 
satisfied  with  tha ;  price  of  wheat.  Per 
haps  we   repress  tt  different   kinds  of 
fanners.  Mine  do  i  lot  think  a  $20,000  lim- 
itation is  worth  a  tarn,  and  for  one  basic 
reason.  If  I  am  oi  posed  to  a  farm  bllt,  I 
will  have  courage  enough  to  get  up  and 
say  that  I  am  opppsed  to  it  and  flght  it 
right  down  to  the  end.  But  I  think  the 
gentleman  will  ha  «  to  agree  that  If  the 
amendment  to  re  quire  a  $20,000  pre- 
vailed, in  effect  ho  would  be  killing  the 
farm  program.  The  people  you  are  try-^ 
ing  to  control  in  a  farm  program  are 
the  big  producers.  I  have  heard  a  great 
deal  said  about  tl  e  millionaire  farmer. 
Are  we  against  peo  ile  being  able  to  make 
a  living  in  this  cou  ntry?  Are  we  going  to 
set  up  a  celling  prei  cribed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  limit  wh  it  they  can  make?  I 
hope  not.  If  you  ar  >  against  the  program, 
fine,  vote  against  It.  But  to  attack  it 
in  this  way  seemi  to  me  to  not  be  a 
very  fair  or  prop  r  approach.  We  will 
hcCVe  an~Opportun  ty  in  1969,  in  what  I 
hope  will  be  a  dif  erent  administration. 
to  work  our  will  a  t  we  do  every  year  on 
the  problems  dealng  with  rural  Amer- 
ica. But  to  do  it  in  this  way  Just  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  1 1  the  best  interests  of 
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either  the  farmers 
Mr.  Speaker,  I 


or  the  consimiers. 
urge  the  adoption  of 


people  look  upon 
Agriculture  and  th< 
it  as  being  beneflc 


the  conference  re  >ort  for  a  simple  1- 
year  extension  of  tl  le  farm  bill. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  ccnsumc  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkans  IS   IMr.  OATHnfosl. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  o  »nf erence  report. 

THK  FAKMn  IS  A  VITAl  ,  MKMBER  OF  OUK  SOCIXTY 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  n  lany  times  the  general 
public  erroneously  ooks  upon  the  farmer 
as  a  subsldy-hungi  y  feeder  at  the  public 
trough.  That  agriculture  and  the  upkeep 
of  the  farmer  is  a  Ii  ivish  and  extravagant 
operation.  They  pcint  tu  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  agriculture  with  scorn 
and  contempt.  So  many  of  the  Nation's 


the  Department  of 
funds  required  to  run 
al  to  the  farmer  and 


farmer  alone.  This  kttitude  is  misleading. 
It  can  be  corrected  W  a  look  at  the  facts. 
A  sizable  part  of  the  money  spent  by 
the  Department  of  i  Lgriculture  is  enjoyed 
by  the  consuming  >ublic,  it  goes  to  aid 
people,  and  Amerla  in  business  as  well  as 


the  farmer.  Let  us 


1968  fiscal  year  es'  Imated  expenditures 
for  agriculture  so  t^at  we  can  see  where 
the  money  was  used 


Public  Law  480  sale* 


commodities  for  currencies  of  the 
recipient   countries   plus   sales   on 
credit  totaled   (tlilt   money  should 
be  charged  up  to  foreign  relations — 
not  the  farmer) 
Title  U.  PubUc  Law  4bO 
Donations   abroad. 
Transfer  of  bartered  goods  to  stock- 
pile   (clearly   def(  nse) 
Donations  dairy  pre  ducts  to  armed 
services    


take  a  look  at  the 


Mmum 


ot  agricultural 


$800 

420 
34 


Total  foreign  and  defense 1,389 


Other  phases  of  food  programs  for  the 
needy  or  the  poor  mclude: 

Million 

Domestic  food  distribution $424 

^ood  stamp  program 178 

School  lunch  (builds  strong  bodlea  in 

our  young  people) 230 

Milk  program  (special  plan  to  drink 

more  milk) 103 

For  the  needy — total 934 

Farmers  Home  and  REA: 
Repayable  loans   (Inveetment  that 
wlU    come    back    through    pay- 
ments)              160 

Forestry   (benefits  everyone) 217 

Agriculture  reeearch— foreetry 263 

Plant  disease — pest  control 73 

Agrlculttire    conservation    program 

soil  and  water  resources 287 

Protection     and     development — all 

other   277 

Co-op  extension  work 90 

Inspection  of  commodities,  meats.  .         100 
Other  kindred  outlays,  expenses 97 

Total    1,388 

These  benefits  are  for  the  future  of 
America — long-range  programs  for  im- 
provement of  agricultural  and  natural 
resources.  These  expenditures  here 
largely  went  to  the  stabilization  of  farm 
income  to  our  producers,  but  they  also 
benefit  others  such  as  storage  concerns, 
warehousemen,  river  and  rail  transpor- 
tation facilities  as  well. 

Agriculture  expenditures  help  the 
farmer,  and  at  the  same  time  the  gen- 
eral consuming  public — our  schoolchil- 
dren— the  needy  or  poor  people.  These 
funds  go  to  our  defense  establishment 
and  to  build  good  will  with  our  neigh- 
bors overseas.  We  should  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  these  appropriations  build 
up  our  land  and  water  resources  for  fu- 
ture generations. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  Department 
of  Agriculture  sources  that  during  fiscal 
1968  funds  spent  for  programs  that  as- 
sisted and  aided  consumers — the  general 
bustoess  concerns  represented  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  total  expenditures 
made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  year. 

The  people  who  supply  the  Nation 
with  the  basic  necessities  of  livelihood 
food  and  fiber  need  to  be  praised — en- 
couraged not  denounced.  The  farmer  re- 
ceives only  a  small  part  of  the  consumer 
dollar  spent  for  food. 

There  are  fewer  people  farming  but 
the  capital  Investment  for  each  farm  has 
gone  up  from  $6,158  in  1940  to  $16,979  in 
1950.  In  1966  the  average  capital  outlay 
per  farm  was  $65,960,  the  farmer  is  en- 
titled to  a  fair  return  on  his  investment. 

Most  people  of  the  world  spend  half  of 
their  income  or  more  for  food.  The  Amer- 
ican family  spends  only  18  percent  of  its 
earnings  for  the  highest  type  balanced 
diet  of  nutritious  foods.  It  is  a  real  bless- 
ing that  our  people  are  so  well  fed  and 
healthy  on  such  a  small  part  of  their 
incomes. 

If  our  farmers  used  the  methods  that 
were  customary  in  1940  the  cost  of  the 
Nation's  food  and  fiber  would  be  added 
an  extra  $13  bllUon  a  year.  This  would 
mean  each  family  would  pay  an  addi- 


tional sum  of  a  little  more  than  $5  per 
week  for  Its  market  basket. 

Two  hundred  million  people  live  in  the 
United  States.  They  have  to  be  fed, 
clothed,  and  housed.  In  underdeveloped 
areas  in  Asia,  South  American,  and 
Africa  the  population  explosion  is  result- 
ing In  food  shortages,  malnutrition,  un- 
dernutrition, and  hunger.  These  nations 
for  many  years  will  have  to  get  supple- 
mental food  from  other  countries.  These 
people  make  less  wages  and  they  cannot 
buy  our  products  at  prices  paid  in  this 
country.  A  farmer  who  receives  $1.60  an 
hour  for  his  work  is  finding  it  most  dif- 
ficult to  buy  all  the  machinery  and 
chemicals  he  wants  to  buy  from  Industry 
that  is  paying  $2.71  for  labor. 

The  farmer  is  not  asking  preferential 
treatment  but  he  is  entitled  to  fair  play 
or  reasonable  returns  on  his  Investment 
of  capital  and  labor.  He  will  not  produce 
the  Increased  requirements  of  commodi- 
ties without  the  assurance  of  a  profit — 
a  reasonable  profit.  That  is  not  asking 
too  much  of  anyone.  The  farmer  is  a 
vital  and  essential  member  of  our  society. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  MahonI. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PoageI 
and  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr 
Belcher]  for  bringing  to  the  House  a 
conference  report  which  I  believe  most  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  who  have  a 
deep  imderstanding  and  interest  in  agri- 
culture, can  support.  This  is  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  resolve  a  problem.  This  1-year 
extension  without  limitations  is  a  reason- 
able compromise. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  our  agricultural 
prices  are  very  low,  much  too  low.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  farmer  could  not 
survive  economically  except  for  Govern- 
ment payments.  Actually  in  the  true 
sense  the  payment  to  the  producer  is  in 
effect  a  subsidy  to  the  consumer.  Except 
for  the  farm  programs  the  price  of  food 
and  fiber  to  the  consumer  would  be  mark- 
edly higher. 

The  present  program  which  this  bill 
extends  for  1  year  is  not  the  perfect  an- 
swer to  the  question. 

I  would  say  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
In  our  capacities  here  in  the  House,  there 
is  a  responsibility  to  try  to  represent  the 
interests  of  agriculture  and  also  to  repre- 
sent the  interest  of  the  urban  areas.  We 
have  to  work  together  for  the  common 
interest  if  we  are  to  move  forward  as  a 
people. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  what  it 
has  done  in  regard  to  the  pending  prob- 
lem. I  likewise  commend  the  committee 
for  its  effort  to  improve  the  food  stamp 
program,  a  proposal  we  are  scheduled  to 
consider  diu-ing  the  further  proceedings 
of  the  day. 

I  join  with  others  in  urging  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  now  before  us. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1965  Agricultural  Act  does  not  expire  for 
15  more  months.  The  act  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  helping  the  average  farmer. 
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The  lowest  parity  ratio  in  many  years  is 
sufficient  evidence. 

We  will  have  a  new  President  and 
hopefully  a  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
A  new  administration  shoidd  have  a  voice 
in  writing  a  new  farm  bill. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  extend  this 
act  It  could  be  done  during  the  early 
months  of  the  91st  Congress. 

Why  continue  a  very  costly  program 
that  simply  has  not  worked? 

Mr.  OU3EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wheat  fann- 
ers are  watchmg  with  great  interest  our 
final  decision  to  extend  the  Food  and 
Agrlcultiu-e  Act  for  1  year  or  more. 

It  is  Of  the  utmost  importance  to  them 
that  the  Congress  take  affirmative  action 
now. 

If  the  legislation  we  are  now  conslder- 
tag  is  not  enacted,  wheat  farmers  face 
the  prospect  of  returning  to  the  old  pro- 
gram that  pushed  them  Into  their  serious 
surplus  problem.  With  no  action,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  re- 
quired to  proclaim  marketing  quotas, 
thus  compulsory  controls,  not  later  than 
next  April  15  for  the  1970  crop. 

Thus,  no  action  now  means  that  the 
new  Congress  would  have  to  consider 
legislation  early  next  year  to  keep  a  vol- 
untary program  to  effect  for  wheat.  Any 
delay  then  in  congressional  action  would 
keep  wheat  farmers  on  the  hot  seat — 
not  knowing  whether  they  would  be  oper- 
atmg  under  the  old  program  or  whether 
Congress  later  in  the  year  would  take 
some  action  to  modify  this  program. 

Wheat  legislation  which  is  now  in  ef- 
fect and  which  would  be  extended  if  the 
act  we  are  now  considering  is  approved 
has  brought  the  surplus  of  wheat  down 
to  reasonable  levels.  It  embodies  two- 
price  principle  in  that  it  sets  price  sup- 
ports at  levels  nearer  those  of  world 
market  prices  and  supplements  incomes 
through  direct  certificate  payments  for 
wheat  consumed  sis  food  here  in  the 
United  States. 

Under  this  program,  dollar  sales  of 
wheat  have  averaged  higher  than  in  pre- 
vious years — greatly  helptog  our  balance- 
of -payments  problem. 

It  has  brought  total  returns  to  wheat 
farmers  to  higher  levels  than  at  anytime 
since  the  post- World  War  n  years. 

It  provides  the  means,  more  than  any 
other  previous  legislation,  to  deal  with 
agriculture's  basic  problem — that  of  ex- 
cess productive  capacity. 

The  basic  principles  in  the  1965  farm 
act  have  proven  without  doubt  to  be 
successful.  It  has  been  effective  in  its 
aim  to  mcrease  farm  income.  I  urge 
Members  to  consider  its  record  of  success 
and  accomplishment  and  vote  for  its 
extension.    

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  conference  report  on  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  which  the  House  is  con- 
sidering today,  and  will  vote  for  it  as  I  did 
for  the  original  bill  and  for  the  extension 
which  passed  the  House  in  July. 

But  I  am  deeply  disturbed  that,  in  do- 
ing nothing  more  than  to  extend  present 
programs  for  1  additional  year,  the  Con- 
gress is  exercising  only  its  most  minimal 
responsibility  in  this  area,  while  ignoring 
the  need  for  a  much  more  critical  ex- 
amination and  revision  of  the  farm  pro- 
grun  and  an  extension  of  workable  pro- 
grams over  a  longer  period  of  time. 


When  farmers  are  facing  the  most 
critical  cost-price  squeeze  of  this  decade, 
with  farm  mcome  down  significantly 
from  the  record  highs  of  1966  and  1967, 
Congress  should  be  assuming  vigorous 
leadership  in  an  area  which  affects  not 
Just  agriculture,  but  every  section  and 
sector  of  our  Interdependent  economy. 

When  the  89th  Congress  passed  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  it  was 
hailed  as  the  best  we  had  ever  estab- 
lished. For  the  first  time,  a  program  had 
been  set  for  4  years,  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  would  be  assured  of  con- 
Unulty,  instead  of  wondering  from  one 
planting  season  to  the  next  whether  Con- 
gress, in  its  annual  struggle  over  the  pro- 
gram, would  maintain  or  cancel  it,  and 
in  what  form. 

But  while  we  carried  out  that  respon- 
sibility to  bring  some  kind  of  stability  to 
the  farm  program,  we  Ignored  the  op- 
portunity which  this  4-year  period  gave 
us  for  a  critical  examination  and  analysis 
so  that  meaningful  changes  could  be 
made  when  the  expiration  date  ap- 
proached. 

Instead,  we  are  doing  nothing  more 
than  extending  the  program,  because  we 
have  no  real  evidence  of  how  it  can  best 
be  Improved. 

At  least,  in  doing  this  we  are  Insuring 
that  farmers  will  know  what  to  expect 
for  the  1970  crop  year,  and  giving  Con- 
gress an  extra  year  to  exercise  its  respon- 
sibility for  revision  and  reform.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  am  supporting  this 
conference  report  today. 

In  passing  this  legislation,  however,  we 
should  make  perfectly  clear  that  the  first 
priority  task  of  the  new  administration 
and  the  new  Congress  next  year  must  be 
the  development  of  a  new  long-range 
farm  program,  taking  the  best  of  the 
present  one  which  is,  after  all,  the  most 
successful  we  have  ever  had,  and  making 
changes  to  elimtoate  the  problems  and 
make  it  more  relevant  to  agrriculture  for 
the  1970's. 

There  is  perhaps  no  clearer  indication 
of  the  maimer  in  which  the  Congress  has 
overlooked  its  responsibility  on  the  farm 
program  than  the  debate  on  limitation  of 
payments. 

There  is  widespread  concern  in  this 
country  and  this  Congress — a  valid  con- 
cern which  I  share — about  the  trend  to- 
ward corporate  farming.  I  feel  strongly 
that  the  farm  program  should  be  de- 
signed to  protect  the  individual  family 
farmer  against  what  one  farm  organiza- 
tion president  has  described  as  "the  fac- 
tory in  the  field." 

That  is  why  I  introduced  legislation  to 
eliminate  the  tax  loopholes  which  benefit 
hobby  farmers  anff  corporations  in  com- 
petition with  legitimate  family  farmers. 
That  legislation  has  received  bipartisan 
support  in  the  Congress,  and  has  been 
endorsed  by  both  the  Department  of 
Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

If  there  was  convincing  evidence  that 
an  arbitrary  limitation  of  payments 
would  help  the  family  farmer  and  re- 
verse the  trend  toward  corporate  farm- 
ing, then  I  would  have  supported  it,  as 
I  am  sure  would  have  my  four  colleagues 
from  Iowa  who  also  opposed  it,  and  I 


think  the  conference  would  have  included 
it  in  the  legislation  before  us  today. 

But  on  the  contrary,  all  of  the  evidence 
suggests  that,  appealing  as  the  concept 
of  such  limitations  might  be,  in  actual 
fact  as  proposed  during  the  debate  on 
this  legislation,  they  would  do  more  dam- 
age to  the  family  farmer  than  they  woidd 
help  him.  For  example,  a  $10,000  limit 
on  passmen ts  would  put  1.5  million  acres 
back  into  production  and  add  3  million 
tons  of  feed  grains  to  the  market.  It  is 
not  the  large  wealthy  farmer  who  is  go- 
ing to  suffer  from  the  lower  prices  of  the' 
resulting  glutted  market — it  will  be  the 
small  farmer,  who  is  already  selling  his 
com  at  a  dollar  a  bushel  or  less. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  do  support 
adjustments  in  the  present  program 
which  would  put  an  end  to  windfalls  to 
corporate  farmers,  without  endangering 
the  family  farmer.  And  I  am  particularly 
concerned  that  steps  be  taken  to  insure 
that  no  payments  are  made  to  keep  land 
out  of  production  which  would  not  have 
been  planted  in  any  case. 

It  is  unfortunate  that,  after  4  years 
with  the  program,  we  did  not  have  the 
information  and  knowledge  to  make 
those  adjustments  this  year,  and  this  is 
one  aspect  of  the  program  which  must 
have  immediate  consideration  in  the  91st 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  a  sound  vol- 
untary farm  commodity  program  is  clear. 
Right  now,  the  American  farmer  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  12  percent  more  than 
we  can  effectively  use  in  the  marketplace 
and  in  commodity  distribution  programs 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  And 
historically,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  farmers,  because  they  are  independ- 
ent and  dispersed,  cannot  avoid  over- 
production without  some  kind  of  farm 
program. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion, testimony  was  received  from  farm 
organization  representatives  suggesting 
that  without  the  feed  grains  program, 
net  farm  income  would  decline  by  $5 
billion. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  con- 
tended that  net  farm  Income  would  drop 
from  20  percent  to  40  percent  i^lthln  5 
years,  and  the  only  ones  left  to  benefit 
from  the  free  market  then  would  be  the 
corporations  who  were  large  enough  to 
withstand  those  kind  of  losses. 

The  Economic  Research  Service  has 
conducted  studies  which  Indicate  that 
without  the  farm  program,  net  income 
would  be  36  percent  lower,  feed  grains 
production  would  be  17  percent  higher, 
and  prices  down  34  percent,  with  a  par- 
allel decline  In  livestock  prices  at  the 
rate  of  5  to  6  percent  for  every  10  percent 
decline  In  grain  prices. 

And  at  the  same  time,  we  would  be 
building  up  the  kind  of  price-depressing 
surpluses  which  were  so  devastattog  to 
the  fanner  during  the  last  decade.  Those 
surpluses  have  been  reduced  now  from 
the  all-time  high  of  $5.5  billion  In  1960 
to  less  than  $1  blUlon  today. 

If  we  refuse  to  extend  the  farm  pro- 
gram, we  insure  a  return  to  those  dlCB- 
cult  years. 

But  Just  by  passing  this  legislation  to- 
day, we  will  not  automatically  guarantee 
the  strength  and  stability  of  agriculture. 
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If  we  are  g(dng  o  accompllBh  that  ob- 
jective, then  we  i  lUBt  not  only  set  out  to 
reform  the  feed  e  'alns  program,  we  must 
act  on  compUmei  ttary  legislation  In  the 
areas  of  corporat  i  farming,  strategic  re- 
serves, and  farm  jargalnlng  rights. 

I  urge  the  Hou  le  to  approve  this  con- 
ference report  to  lay,  but  In  doing  so  we 
must  not  delude  >urselves  that  we  have 
therefore  f ulfUlet  our  responsibility  to 
the  American  ftrmer.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  we  are  dolr  g  little  more  than  con- 
ducting a  holdlnr  action  by  extending 
the  Food  and  Airlculture  Act  through 
1970,  and  we  mu  t  c<Mnmlt  oiu-selves  to 
much  more  posltl^  e  and  thorough  action 
In  the  early  days  if  the  9l8t  Congress. 

Mr.  MONAOAK .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
consistently  oppoc  ed  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  19(  5  and  this  year  I  op- 
posed Its  extension.  I  regard  the  pro- 
grams it  establlities  as  extravagantly 
wasteful,  unduly  I  urdensome  to  the  Na- 
tion's taxpayers,  a  id  Ineffective  In  aiding 
those  farm  famlllc  i  who  are  most  In  need. 

Perhaps  the  mo  t  outrageous  aspect  of 
the  act's -prograc  IS  Is  that  exorbitant 
payments  are  pernltted  to  be  made  to 
large  farming  tnterprlses — payments 
running  sometime!  Into  the  millions  of 
dollars.  I  was  therefore  very  gratified 
that  the  House  ac  opted  an  amendment 
to  HJl.  17126.  Uniting  to  $20,000  the 
amount  that  any  1:  idlvldual  may  be  paid. 
I  am  correspondlr  sly  disappointed  that 
the  conferees  have  leleted  this  Important 
limitation  from  th< !  bill. 

I  certainly  Inter  d  to  oppose  adoption 
of  a  conference  rei  ort  that  will  continue 
to  permit  such  hu  ;e  sums  to  be  paid  to 
single  farming  ent  ties,  and  I  hope  that 
other  Members  wl  I  join  me  in  numbers 
sufllclent  to  Insure  its  defeat. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  N  r.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
rejection  of  this  C(  nference  report  seek- 
ing an  extension  <f  the  1965  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act — an  act  that  has  fallen 
far  short  of  the  gqals  its  advocates  had 

s,  of  course,  that  I 
en  it  was  put  before 
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I  am  fully  awar^.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
opponents  of  the  bll  proposing  an  exten- 
sion of  the  1965  F>od  and  Agriculture 


Act  are  outnumbered  by  its  proponents. 
The  bill's  passage.  It  seems,  is  assiu-ed. 
By  rejecting  the  conference  report  now 
before  us,  however,  we  can  temporarily 
send  the  bill  back  to  conference  for  re- 
visions that  could  clear  away  uome  of 
the  most  startling  abuses  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money.  The  conferees,  for  example, 
could  restore  the  House  amendment 
passed  July  31  to  limit  to  $20,000  the 
maximum  subsidy  payments  granted  to 
Individual  farmers  or  Individual  farm 
operations. 

Initially  developed  in  the  depression 
years  to  help  small  farmers  wrest  a  living 
from  the  soil,  the  farm  sulMldy  program 
now  lavishes  money  on  giant  farm  op- 
erations that  are  quite  capable  of  sur- 
viving—Indeed, of  flourishing— without 
subsidies.  Studies  carried  out  over  the 
past  few  years  make  this  fact  amply 
clear.  One  study,  for  example,  showed 
that  fully  20  percent  of  all  farm  subsi- 
dies go  to  the  2  percent  of  American 
farmers  who  gross  more  than  $100,000 
annually.  Another  study — this  one  Just 
as  alarming— pointed  out  that  6,579  in- 
dividual farm  operations  received  pay- 
ments averaging  $50,000  and  totaling 
$333  million  during  fiscal  1967  alone. 

The  Congress  has  a  responsibility — a 
clear  responsibility — to  end  this  misuse 
of  Oovemment  funds. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  rejec- 
tion of  this  conference  report  so  that  the 
extension  bill  can  go  back  to  conference 
for  revision. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  in- 
jected into  this  discussion  of  the  agri- 
culture subsidy  program  the  work  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley] 
on  the  procurement  of  M-16  rifles,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  niinols  for  his  contribution  in  this 
area. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
without  the  fine  investigative  work  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the  ex- 
cellent reporting  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  the  unfortunate  situation  sur- 
roxmding  the  procurement  of  M-16 
rifles  would  not  have  come  to  light.  Nor 
is  it  likely  that  the  U.S.  Oovemment 
would  have  moved  to  correct  what  has 
to  be  described  as  a  scandalously  han- 
dled procurement.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  for  the  contribution 
he  has  made,  and  for  tJie  energy,  dili- 
gence, and  dedication  which  has  char- 
acterized his  work  in  the  House. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  am  I  cor- 
rect that  in  the  event  the  House  votes 
disagreement  with  the  conference  report, 
the  status  of  the  bill  is  restored  to  the 
position  it  occupied  before  conference 
was  asked? 

Hie  SPEAKER.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment' would  then  be  before  the  House 
for  further  action. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
that  circumstance,  a  motion  would  then 
be  immediately  In  order  to  send  it  to 
conference  with  or  without  instructions? 

The  SPEAKER.  At  that  point.  If  It 
arrives,  such  a  motion  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  And  therefore  dis- 
agreement with  the  pending  motion  to 
accept  the  conference  report  would  not 
defeat  the  bill  but  rather  place  It  in  a 
position  for  the  House  to  act? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  not  going 
to  rule  on  that.  The  Chair  has  already 
answered  two  parliamentary  inquiries  for 
the  gentleman.  And  the  gentleman 
understands  the  situation. 

The  question  is  on  the  confer«nce 
report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  ISx.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quonrni  is  not  present. 

"The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  wUl  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  189,  nays  172,  not  voting  70, 
asfollows: 

(RollNo.  351] 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrewa.  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
ArendB 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Battln 
Belcher 
Berry 
BetU 
BevlU 
Blngbam 
BlatnUc 
Bogga 
Bow 

Brademaa 
Braaco 
Brtnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brotsman 
BroyhUl.  M.C. 
Burke,  Mmb. 
Burieaon 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Buab 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrne*.  WU. 
Cabell 
Carter 
Casey 
Clark 
Colmer 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Devine 
Dtngell 
Dole 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Bckbardt 
Edmondsoo 
Bdwards,  La. 
BUberg 
Kvans.  Colo. 


TEAS— 189 

■ver«tt 
Bvlns,Temi. 
PaaceU 
Felghan 
Flood 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Fountain 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oallflanokls 
Gardner 
Oathlngs 
Oettys 
Gonzalez 
Green,  Pa. 
Grlffln 
Gross 
Hagan 
HaU 

HamUton 
Hanuner- 
schmldt 
Hardy 
Harsh  a 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Henderson 
HuU 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Jaiman 
Johnson.  CalU, 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
^Jonec  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
KeUy 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kornegay 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Uoyd 
Lukens 
McCuUoch 
McFaU 
McMillan 
MaoOrecor 
Mahon 

Mathlaa,  Cam . 
Mataunaga 


May 

Mayne 
Meeda 

MUler,  Ohio 

MUls 

Mink 

Mlze 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

CHara.  Mich. 

O'Konakl 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

OlVeUl.  Maaa. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkina 

Pickle 

Poage 

Price.  Tek. 

Pry  or 

Purcell 

Quie 

Quillen 

RandaU 

ReUel 

Rhodes.  Aria 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Roush 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Okla. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

StubMefleld 

Stuckey 

SuUlvan 

Talcott 
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Taylor 

Vlgorlto 

Whitten 

Teague.Tez. 

Waggonner 

Winn 

■niompaon,  N  J.  Watson 

WyUe 

Tuck 

White 

Young 

UdaU 

Whltener 
NATS— 173 

Zwach 

Adair 

Grover 

Price,  m. 

Gubser 

Pucinskl 

Addabbo 

Gude 

Rallsback 

Anderson,  m. 

Haley 

Rees 

Ashbrook 

Halpem 

Reld.  m. 

Bates 

Hanley 

Held.  N.Y. 

Bennett 

Hanna 

Relnecke 

Boland 

Harvey 

ReuBs 

Bolton 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Rhodes.  Pa. 

Bray 

Helstoskl 

Rlegle 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hicks 

Roblaon 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

HoUfleld 

Rodlno 

Buchanan 

Horton 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Howard 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Button 

Hunt 

Rosenthal 

Cabin 

Hutchinson 

Roth 

Carey 

Irwin 

Roybal 

Cederberg 

Joelson 

Rumsfeld 

CeUer 

Johnaon.  Pa. 

Ruppe 

Chamberlain 

Karth 

St  Germain 

Clausen, 

Keith 

St.  Onge 

DonH. 

King.  N.y. 

Sandman 

Clawson,  Del 

Klrwan 

Satterfleld 

Cleveland 

Kupferman 

Schneebell 

CoUler 

Kyros 

Scott 

Collins 

Lipscomb 

Shipley 

Conable 

McCarthy 

Slack 

Conte 

McClory 

Smith.  Calif 

Corbett 

McCloskey 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Corman 

McDade 

Stafford 

Cramer 

McBwen 

Staggers 

DanleU 

Macdonald, 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Delaney 

Mass. 

Stelger.  WU. 

Dent 

Machen 

Taft 

Derwlnskl 

Madden 

Teague.  Calif. 

Dlggs 

Marsh 

Tenzer 

Donohue 

Martin 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Dulskl 

MathUs,  Md. 

Tleman 

Dwyer 

MeskUl 

Utt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Michel 

Van  Deeriln 

Edwards,  CalU 

.  MlUer.  CalU. 

Vander  Jagt 

Erlenborn 

Mlnshall 

Vanik 

Eno.h 

Monagan 

Waldle 

Moore 

Wampler 

Fallon 

Morris.  N.  Mes 

Watklna 

Findley 

Morse.  Mass. 

Whalen 

Ftno 

Morton 

WhaUey 

Frellnghuysen 

Mosher 

Wldnall 

Frledel 

Mosa 

Wiggins 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Murphy.  III. 

WtUlams,  Pa. 

Garmatz 

O'Hara.ni. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Olalmo 

Ottlnger 

Wolff 

Gibbons 

Pelly 

Wyatt 

Gilbert 

PhUbln 

Wydler 

Goodllng 

Pike 

Wyman 

Gray 

Plmle 

Yates 

Green,  Oreg. 

PodeU 

Zablockl 

Griffiths 

Poll 

Zlon 

1 

WOT  VOTINO— 70 

Ashley 

Praaer 

Nedzl 

Asbmore 

Gallagher 

Pettis 

AsplnaU 

Oumey 

PoUock 

Baring 

HaUeck 

Rarlck 

Bell 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Resnlck 

Blester 

Hanaen,  Wash. 

Rostenkowskl 

Blackburn 

Harrison 

Roudebush 

Blanton 

Hawkins 

Ryan 

Boiling 

H«bert 

Scheuer 

Broomfldd 

Heckler,  Maas. 

Schwelker 

Brown,  Calif. 

Herlong 

Shrtver 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hosmer 

Slsk 

Clancy 

Jacobs 

Snyder 

Cohelan 

Karaten 

Stratton 

Conyers 

King.  CaUf . 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Cowger 

Laird 

Tunney 

Daddarlo 

Landrum 

Ullman 

DavlB.aa. 

Long.  La. 

Walker 

Dawson 

Long.  Md. 

Watts 

Dickinson 

McClure 

WUIU 

Dow 

McDonald. 

WUaon. 

Farbsteln 

Mich. 

Charles  H. 

Fisher 

MaUUard 

Wright 

Flynt 

Mim«h 

Ford. 

William  D. 

So  the  CO] 

to. 
The  Clerk 

iference  report  was  agreed 

announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  H«bert 

for.  with  Mr. 

Mlnlsh  against. 

Mr.  Blanton  for,  with  Mr.  Oohelan  against. 

Mr.  AsplnaU  for,  with  Mr.  Conyers  against. 

Mr.  Ashmore  for,  with  iii.  Farbsteln 
against. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  for.  with  Mr. 
Nedzl  against. 

Mr.  Fisher  for.  with  Mr.  Gallagher  against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for.  with  Mr.  Brown 
of  California  against. 

Mr.  Dow  for,  with  Mr.  Ryan  against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Scheuer 
against. 

Mr.  Plynt  for,  with  Mr.  Resnlck  against. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  for.  with  William  D. 
Ford  against. 

Mr.  Slsk  for,  with  Mr.  Dawson  against. 

Mr.  Wright  for.  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 

Mr.  Watts  for.  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Massachusetts  against. 

Mr.  WUUs  for.  with  Mr.  Jacobs  against. 

Mr.  Walker  for,  with  Mr.  Cowger  against. 

Mr.  Laird  for,  with  Mr.  Stratton  against. 

Mr.  Tunney  for,  with  Charles  H.  Wilson 
against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  for.  with  Mr.  Blester 
against. 

Mr.  Dickinson  for.  with  Mr.  Broomfleld 
against. 

Mr.  McClure  for.  with  Mr.  Gurney  against. 

Mr.  Blackburn  for,  with  Mr.  Halleck 
against. 

Mr.  Pollock  for,  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Mas- 
sachusetts against. 

Mr.  Shrlver  for.  with  Mr.  Hosmer  against. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin  for,  with  Mr. 
Mallllard  against. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  for,  with  Mr.  Pettis 
against. 

Mr.  Liandrum  for.  with  Mr.  Bell  against. 

Mr.  Rarlck  for.  with  Mr.  Karsten  against. 

Mr.  unman  for.  with  Mr.  King  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Snyder  for.  with  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Harrison. 
Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Schwelker. 
Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  NIX  and  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  waa  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  wliich  to  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter  on  the  conference  report  just 
adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

ITiere  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  7735,  DUTIABLE  STATUS  OF 
ALUMINUM  HYDROXIDE  AND  OX- 
IDE,  CALCINED  BAUXITE,  AND 
BAUXITE  ORE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bUl  (HM.  7735)  relating  to  the 
dutiable  status  of  aluminum  hydroxide 
and  oxide,  calcined  bauxite,  and  bauxite 
ore,  with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from  Lou- 
isiana? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Mills,  Boggs.  Karsten,  Byrnes  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Curtis. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  653.  RATE  OF  DUTY  ON  CER- 
TAIN NONMALLEABLE  IRON  CAST- 
INGS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  bill  (H.R.  653)  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  rate  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain nonmalleable  iron  castings,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Mills,  Boggs.  Karsten.  Byrnes  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Curtis.  «. 


CONFERENCE    REPORT   ON   S.    3068. 
FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
3068)  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKEK.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONFEBENCE  REPORT    (H.  REPT.   NO.    1908) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
Etmendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3068) . 
to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

"That  subsection  (a)  of  section  16  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  (A)  by 
deleting  from  the  first  sentence  the  phrase 
'not  in  excess  of  $225,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  'not  In  excess  of 
$315,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969;  not  In  excess  of  $340,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970;  not  In  ex- 
cess of  $170,000,000  for  the  six  months  end- 
ing December  31,  1970';  (B)  by  changing 
the  world  'year'  at  the  end  of  such  first 
sentence  to  'period';  and  (C)  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  the  subsection  the  following 
sentence:  'On  or  before  January  20  of  each 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress 
a  report  setting  forth  operations  imder  thla 
Act  during  the  preceding  calendar  year  and 
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tot  tb«  ensuing  calendar 


projecting  needs 

year.' 
And  the  Houee  ijgree  to  the  same. 

^.  R.    POAOI, 

C.  Oathimm, 

O  tABAlf   PuaCBLL, 
T  lOMAB   8.   FOLXT, 

Managerapn  the  Part  of  the  Hotue. 

J.   KlXUfDI 
S^KaSABO  L.  HOLUUfD, 

EVBSRT   JOISAlf, 

OkoaoB  D.  AnuM, 
14  ELTON  R.  Yoxnta, 
Calsb  Booaa, 
Manager$  o  i  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


£  r  ATKMKMT 


The  committee 
agreeing  votes  a 


of  conference  on  the  dls- 

the   two  Houses  on   the 

amendment  of  th4  House  to  the  bill,  8.  8008. 

to  extend  the  Pc  3d  Stamp  Act  of  1994,  as 

>  ihe  following  statement  In 

effect  of  the  action  agreed 

upon  by  the  conf  ireea  and  recommended  In 

the  accompanying  conference  report. 

1.  Xzplratlon  da  e:  The  Senate  bill  did  not 
extend  the  explrat  ion  date  of  the  appropria- 
tion authorization  of  the  Act  beyond  June 
30,  19M.'  Tbe  Hon  le  bill  extended  this  au- 
fhorlsA{l6n  to  Jun  i  30.  1973.  The  conference 
substitute  extends  this  authorization  to  De- 
cember 31,  1970. 

2.  Authorization:  The  Senate  bill  Increased 
the  appropriation  i  uthorlzatlon  In  fiscal  year 
19«9  by  120'  mlUl  >n  to  g24S  million.  The 
House  bill  authorli  ed  "such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary"  for  nsc  J  year  1968  and  each  of 
the  three  subsequei  it  fiscal  years.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  pr  >Tldea  for  an  Increase  In 
authorization  of  91  0  million  "^^'^g  a  total 
authorization  of  $;  15  million  for  fiscal  year 
1969,  an  authorization  of  9340  million  for 
fiscal  1970,  and  an  authorization  of  9170 
million  for  the  first  six  months  of  fiscal  1871. 

3.  Strikers  and  itudents  eUglblllty:  The 
House  bill  made  a  :rlkers  and  students  In- 
eligible to  partlclpa  it  In  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram under  certali  conditions.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  del»tes  this  House  provision 
and  leaves  the  dete  mlnatlon  of  eligibility  to 
be  made  under  the  <  xlstlng  law. 

4.  The  Senate  n  ceded  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amend  ment  of  the  House  to  re- 
quire progress  rep  )rt8  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  or  I  efore  January  20  of  each 
year.  The  conferen(  e  substitute  requires  re- 
ports to  Congress  b  f  such  date  setting  forth 
operations  under  tt  e  Act  during  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year  nd  projecting  needs  for 
the  en»ulng  calenda  *  year. 

\  T.   R.  POAQX, 

1 .  C.  OATHDras, 

((KASAJC  PXTaCBIX. 
1  'BOICAS     S.     WOLMT, 

Managers  oi  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  POAQE  (du  ring  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  ur  uiimous  consent  that 
further  reading  o:  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Houae  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  oijectlon. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognize  d  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  POAOE.  NT.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  g  sntleman  from  Okla- 
homa, pending  wh  eh  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  coiu  ume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  majority  of  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  submit  a 
conference  report  wliich  was  signed  by 
only  four  of  the  uanagers  on  the  part 
of  the  House.  All  <  f  the  conferees  on  the 
pert  of  the  Senat ;  signed  the  report. 


Those  of  us  who  signed  this  report  feel 
that  the  report  embodies  those  provi- 
sions which  are  most  important  to  the 
future  of  the  food  stamp  program. 

Members  will  recall  that  the  other  body 
reported  and  passed  in  May  1968.  a  bill 
which  would  increase  the  appropriation 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1969  for  the 
food  stamp  program  by  $20  million.  This 
increase  raised  the  appropriation  author- 
ization from  $225  million  to  $245  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 

There  were  no  other  amendments, 
changes,  or  extensions  In  the  Senate 
measure. 

On  the  2d  of  July  1968,  after  3  days 
of  hearings  before  the  House  committee, 
a  bill  incorporating  the  same  dollar 
amount  increase  was  reported.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  as  reported  to  the  House  in- 
cluded amendments  wliich  were  designed 
and  intended  to  prevent  the  use  of  food 
stamps  in  furtherance  of  industrial  dis- 
putes or  their  issuance  to  students  in  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning. 

These  amendments  expressly  provided 
that  no  person  eligible  to  receive  stamps 
prior  to  becoming  a  student  or  striker 
would  be  rendered  ineligible  solely  be- 
cause of  the  change  of  this  single  con- 
dition. Further,  it  was  felt  that  funding 
should  be  utilized  only  for  the  welfare  of 
persons  genuinely  in  need  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  or  through  circum- 
stances over  which  they  had  no  control. 
There  was  considerable  debate  of  this 
measure  on  the  floor  of  this  House  on  the 
29th  and  30th  days  of  July  last.  Upon 
passage  on  the  30th,  the  bUl  had  been 
amended  to  provide  for  funding  amounts 
of  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Jime  30, 
1969,  1970,  1971,  and  1972."  A  reporting 
provision  which  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  by  January  20  of  each 
year  to  set  forth  in  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress the  operations  under  the  act  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year  and  project- 
ing needs  for  the  ensuing  calendar  year 
was  added.  The  so-called  striker  and 
student  amendment  was  retained  as  re- 
ported. The  effect  of  the  House  bill  was 
to   extend   appropriation   authorization 
for  an  additional  3  years,  a  4 -year  period 
in  aU.  and  to  remove  the  ceiling  from  the 
money  to  be  spent  on  this  program. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Secretary 
in  his  original  communique  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  had  asked  only  for 
the  $20  million  increase  granted  by 
HM.  18249.  In  his  appearance  before 
the  committee  on  June  12,  1968,  the 
Secretary  requested  unlimited  funding 
authority. 

Considerable  testimony  was  given 
about  the  scope  and  extent  to  which  this 
program  should  be  carried:  That  is,  its 
philosophy,  the  number  of  persons  to  be 
covered,  the  best  agency  to  determine 
eligibility,  and  so  forth.  There  are  on  this 
floor  almost  as  many  versions  of  answers 
to  those  questions  as  there  are  Members. 
The  conference  committee  first  met 
with  quite  a  disparity  of  opinion  as  to  a 
solution.  The  Senate  was  not  amenable 
to  the  retention  of  the  striker  and  stu- 
dent prohibition.  There  was  a  difference 
of  3  years  in  the  appropriation  authority 
of  the  two  bills.  There  was  a  vast  differ- 
ence In  the  funds  which  the  respective 


Houses  sought  to  authorize,  the  House 
had  no  limit  and  the  Senate  Increased 
the  existing  authority  by  only  $20  million. 
The  ultimate  outcome,  the  report 
signed  by  four  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  deleted  the  amend- 
ment which  would  have  made  strikers 
and  students  ineligible.  It  was  felt  by 
many  of  the  conferees  that  the  present 
language  of  the  act  limiting  participa- 
tion to  those  households  whose  income 
is  a  substantial  limiting  factor  in  attain- 
ment of  an  adequate  diet  should  remain 
unchanged.  In  any  event  there  has  l)een 
no  record  vote  on  such  a  question  in  this 
House,  and  we  felt  that  bringing  this  re- 
port back  without  the  amendment  would 
permit  the  House  to  work  its  will  and 
pass  on  the  question  In  a  motion  to  re- 
commit with  Instructions  to  replace  the 
prohibition. 

As  to  the  amount  of  funds  which  would 
be  authorized  under  the  conference 
measure,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
$90  million  we  propose  to  increase  ap- 
propriations during  fiscal  1969  is  40  per- 
cent more  than  the  existing  authority. 
This  would  authorize  a  program  of  $315 
million  magnitude  during  fiscal  1969  as 
compared  with  $185  million  in  1968,  an 
increase  in  1969  of  $130  million,  more 
than  70  percent,  over  the  previous 
year.  Etespite  the  ambitious  plans  of  some 
for  this  program,  it  is  suggested  that 
such  a  rate  of  growth  is  all  that  can  rea- 
sonably be  made  effective  in  a  single  year 
with  any  degree  of  efDclency  and  econ- 
omy of  operation. 

The  conference  committee  agreed  that 
consolidation  of  this  expansion  and  the 
possible  continued  growth,  mindful  of 
the  future  state  of  the  Nation's  economy 
and  the  need  to  cut  spending  wherever 
possible,  dictated  no  more  than  a  $25 
million  increase  in  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year  of  1970.  A  proportional  amoimt  to 
continue  the  program  to  the  end  of  cal- 
endar year  1970  was  also  provided. 

Through  this  compromise  the  in- 
creased appropriation  authority  was  ex- 
tended 21/4  years  until  December  31, 1970. 
Thus  under  the  conference  report  it 
remains  a  voluntary  program,  which 
means  that  local  and  State  governments 
will  determine  where  the  program  will 
operate  and  the  conditions  for  eligibility. 
State  and  local  governments  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  about  two-thirds  of  the  ad- 
mlnlatratlve  costs  of  operation,  with  the 
Federal  Government  pasrlng  the  other 
third.  Federal  contributions  for  admin- 
istration cover  part  of  the  cost  of  certify- 
ing nonwelfare  families  and  individuals. 
Since  1965,  when  1,940  areas  were  par- 
ticipating in  the  commodity  distribution 
program,  the  food  stamp  program  has  in- 
creased from  110  areas  to  1.180  cur- 
rently— September.  Over  half  of  these 
areas  were  formerly  in  the  commodity 
distribution  program,  and  today,  the 
number  of  commodity  distribution  areas 
has  dropped  to  1,444. 

Tlie  current  estimates  of  the  depart- 
ment are  that  to  continue  a  program  of 
existing  magnitude  will  cost  $245  million 
in  1969.  To  add  those  areas  designated 
but  not  authorized,  a  total  of  141  areas 
with  216  thousand  participants,  will  cost 
an  additional  $15  million.  Together  with 
a  $5  million  reserve  for  expansion  in  the 
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new  areas,  the  Department  estimated 
minimum  costs  for  1969  are  now  $265 
million.  Modification  of  the  program  to 
increase  participation  in  existing  areas 
could  conceivably  cost  another  $60  mil- 
lion. This  would  be  a  total  of  $325  million. 
The  conference  substitute  of  $315  million 
would  be  well  within  the  optimistic  range 
of  this  projection. 

The  conference  substitute  would  also 
retain  the  reporting  provision  inserted 
by  the  House.  With  the  reports  to  be 
made  on  past  operations  and  projected 
needs,  it  is  felt  by  a  majority  of  your 
conferees  that  adequate  provision  would 
exist  for  revision  of  appropriation  au- 
thority or  eligibility  conditions.  I  there- 
fore submit  the  report  and  urge  adoption 
of  the  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  that 
this  report  goes  a  long,  long  way  in  the 
direction  which  those  who  have  been 
most  interested  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram would  like  to  go. 

I  would  p>oint  out  that  this  report  ex- 
tends the  program  int6  fields  where  many 
Members  have  felt  that  it  should  not  go. 
However,  we  were  faced  with  a  prac- 
tical situation  of  whether  or  not  bring- 
ing in  a  report,  which  in  effect  would 
give  any  opportunity  whatsoever  to  this 
House  to  make  any  decision  on  these 
difiScult  points. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  four  members  who 
signed  the  report  felt  that  it  was  of  prime 
importance  to  give  this  House  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  clear-cut  decision  as  to 
what  it  wanted  to  do  to  this  food  stamp 
program.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we 
have  reported  the  bill  with  the  deletions 
or  amendments  to  which  a  great  many 
Members  took  exception. 

Prsmkly,  Mr.  SpesJcer,  I  recognize  the 
strong  argument  that  can  be  made  in 
favor  of  these  amendments  but  recog- 
nizing the  vital  importance  of  tills  pro- 
gram and  the  vital  importance  of  the 
entire  food  and  agricultural  program  of 
America,  it  is  my  purpose  as  one  of  those 
who  signed  this  report  to  vote  for  the 
report  that  I  signed  and  brought  back 
to  the  House. 

I  want  it  clearly  understood  right  now 
that  I  am  supporting  the  whole  ball  of 
wax,  and  I  hope  the  House  will  adopt 
this  program  l}ecause  I  believe  that  it 
is  a  reasonable  program  which  will  give 
the  needed  Impetus  to  the  food  stamp 
program  and  at  the  same  time  give  us  a 
reasonable  degree  of  local  control  over 
the  participation  therein. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  frcmi  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  TeaguxI. 

Mr.  TEAGDE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  appropriate  time  I  shall 
make  a  motion  to  recommit  this  confer- 
ence report  with  instructions.  The  Mem- 
bers are  all  familiar  with  the  issues,  I  be- 
lieve, so  I  shall  be  very  brief. 

You  may  recall  that  when  this  measure 
was  before  us  in  the  House  bill  I  offered 
an  amendment  which  was  adopted  on  a 
teller  vote,  and  stayed  in  the  bill  as  we 
passed  it.  to  prohibit  distribution  of  food 
stamps  to  strikers  and  college  students. 

Primarily,  I  am  interested  in  the  use 
of  this  device  to  subsidize  strikes.  To  me 
this  is  not  an  antllabor  position  at  all. 
The  strike  may  be  entirely  Justified,  but 


all  unions,  I  believe,  have  funds  they  have 
accumulated  designed  to  take  care  of 
their  members  who  are  in  need  when  they 
are  on  strike. 

The  overall  amount  of  money  limit  in 
the  program,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
and  as  it  will  be  in  the  future,  is  re- 
stricted, so  if  we  use  food  stamps  to  al- 
low strikers  who  may  with  good  cause  t>e 
trying  to  get  their  hourly  wages  raised 
from  $3.75  to  $4  per  hour,  we  may  be  tak- 
ing literally  the  food  out  of  the  mouths 
of  people  who  are  really  in  need,  aban- 
doned mothers  and  children,  people  with 
big  families,  people  who  are  unemploy- 
able, who  are  trying  to  get  along  on  $3  or 
$4  a  day,  and  not  $3  or  $4  an  hour. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  taxpay- 
ers should  l)e  expected  to  devote  their 
money  to  this  sort  of  a  device.  That  is  the 
issue.  It  is  clear  and  simple. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  at  this  time  make  a 
little  legislative  history.  You  have  prob- 
ably been  made  aware  of  the  fact  that 
through  a  communication  received  this 
morning  there  is  some  question  about 
the  words  "labor  disputes"  in  the  bill,  or 
in  the  bill  as  we  passed  it,  as  including 
lockouts.  That  wtis  not  my  intention.  I  so 
declare  now.  And  if  this  motion  passes 
and  the  bill  returns  to  conference,  I  will 
attempt  to  persuade — and  I  believe  I  will 
have  no  difficulty — the  other  conferees 
to  make  this  matter  clear  in  their  report. 

This  prohibition  is  intended  purely  for 
voluntary  strikes  and  walkouts,  not  lock- 
outs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  at  the  appro- 
priate time  when  I  do  offer  my  motion, 
that  it  be  favorably  acted  upon. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  in  ills  opinion  it  was  not  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  make  this  an  aid 
to  education  program,  as  it  seemingly 
has  been  used  for? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  certainly 
would.  I  supported  almost  all  the  aid 
to  education  program  but  I  do  not  con- 
sider the  food  stamp  program  to  be  in 
that  category.  I  understand  that  in  the 
gentleman's  district  in  Nebraska  there  is 
one  school  where  as  many  as  one-third  of 
the  students  are  receiving  food  stamps. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  That  is  correct. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Pall).  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  MayI. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  con- 
ference committee,  and  I  was  a  conferee, 
I  supported  two  of  the  changes  that  were 
agreed  to  in  conference  between  the 
House  version  and  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill.  That  was  the  I'i-year  extension 
as  opposed  to  a  3-year  extension,  and  the 
amoimt  of  money  we  agreed  on  to  ap- 
propriate for  this  program  for  that  time. 

But  I  did  not  sign  the  conference  re- 
port because  of  the  removal  of  what  Is 
behig  referred  to  as  the  Teague  amend- 
ment which  excludes  food-stamp  use 
for  strikers  and  college  students. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  1964  Congress  changed 
the  status  of  the  food  stamp  program 
from  a  pilot  project  authorized  by  the 
executive  branch  to  a  full-scale  national 
program  authorized  by  law.  E>en  a 
cursory  review  of  the  debate  on  the  bill 
at  that  time  reveals  that  Congress  in- 
tended the  program  to  aid  the  involun- 
tarily poor,  not  those  who  voluntarily, 
for  one  reason  or  another  have  tem- 
porarily reduced  their  short-run  earning 
power  to  inciease  it  over  the  long  run. 
Congress  did  not  intend  to  provide  pro- 
gram benefits  for  students  and  strikers. 

Time  and  again  during  consideration 
of  this  legislation  then,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  program  was  intended  to 
help  the  needy — the  unemployed,  the 
imemployable,  families  on  welfare, 
mothers  with  dependent  children,  the 
aged,  the  blind  and  disabled — in  short, 
those  people  who  through  no  fault  or 
choice  of  their  own  are  involimtarlly 
the  victims  of  incomes  inadequate  to  pro- 
vide them  with  the  quality,  quantity  and 
kind  of  food  necessary  to  assure  a  proper 
diet. 

Apparently,  this  was  not  spelled  out 
clearly  enough  in  the  law  itself  in  1964, 
but  the  House  recently  took  an  important 
step  toward  rectifying  this  situation  by 
approving  on  July  30  of  this  year,  the 
provision  prohibiting  the  use  of  food 
stamps  either  to  aid  education  or  to  sup- 
port labor  disputes.  Now,  however,  the 
House  must  again  reaffirm  this  principle 
in  order  to  aciiieve  its  incorporation  into 
the  law. 

Congress,  in  1964,  attempted  to  avoid, 
insofar  as  possible,  drafting  legislation 
with  any  built-in  potential  for  Federal 
heavyhandedness  or  redtape  to  cause  un- 
necessary problems  at  the  State  and  local 
levels.  The  States  were  lelt  with  the  pri- 
mary responsibilities  lor  determining 
eligibility  of  participants  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  Congress  set  up  basic 
guidelines  for  the  program  and  estab- 
lished the  legislative  intent,  but  a  basic 
element  of  that  intent  has  been  some- 
how overlooked  in  the  administration  of 
the  law. 

The  1964  Food  Stamp  Act,  Public  Law 
88-525,  specified  in  its  title  that  a  princi- 
pal purpose  was  "to  provide  for  Improved 
levels  of  nutrition  among  low-income 
households."  The  President,  in  his  mes- 
sage on  poverty  of  March  16,  1964,  urged 
enactment  of  the  food  stemp  program 
"to  protect  those  who  are  especially  vul- 
nerable to  the  ravages  of  poverty." 

Representative  Harold  Cooley,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  was 
then  chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  and  stated  during  House  de- 
bate on  the  bill : 

This  program  is  a  program  for  poor  people, 
for  hungry  people  .  .  .  and  ...  It  will  go  to 
people  of  modest  Incomes  who  cannot  provide 
their  families  with  the  necessary  food.  Take 
a  mother  who  is  receiving  aid  for  dependent 
children.  She  could  take  part  of  that  money 
and  go  in  and  buy  bonus  food  stamps. 

In  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  expressed  concern 
over  the  definition  of  "eligible  house- 
holds" and  asked  for  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's suggestions  as  to  how  the  pro- 
gram might  be  restricted  more  clearly  to 
low-income  groups.  The  thrust  of  the  de- 
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bate  In  both  bodleslwu  that  the  program 
should  be  directed!  toward  the  Involun- 
tarily poor  and  neeily. 

At  this  time  wh  in  we  are  faced  with 
a  critical  budgetar  f  situation,  and  must 
make  every  dollar  i  tretch  as  far  as  it  can 
possibly  go,  there  s  an  even  more  im- 
perative necessity  t » clarify  congressional 
Intent  as  to  who  ha  i  the  greatest  need  for 
assistance  through  the  mechanism  of  the 
food  stamp  progn  m.  Who  should  have 
priority  when  Ped<  ral  funds  are  limited? 

Students  and  t):o8e  involved  in  labor 
disputes  have  far  more  alternatives  for 
financial  assistant  e  than  do  mothers 
with  dependent  (  lildren,  families  on 
welfare,  the  unemp  oyable,  and  other  in- 
voluntarily poor  and  needy  people. 
Strikers  have  accesi  to  special  funds  pro- 
vided by  their  un  ons.  and  ordinarily, 
they  have  a  salabU  sldll  and  assurance 
of  work  in  the  futi  ire.  Students  have  a 
multiplicity  of  sour<  es  of  financial  assist- 
ance— loans,  fellOT  'ships,  scholarahips, 
OI  programs,  work-  study  programs,  and 
many  others.  Ever^  food  stamp  dollar 
provldecTIo  strikers  and  students  means 
there  is  one  less  for  someone  more  genu- 
inely in  need.  It  ha;  \  been  said  that  this 
amendment  is  a  "c:  uel"  one.  Well,  is  it 
not  cruel  to  reduce  the  help  which  can 
be  offered  to  the  ag(  d,  the  blind,  the  dis- 
abled, widowed  n  [others  with  large 
families? 

This  is  the  tragic  study  of  so  many  of 
our  welfare  prograns.  We  change  cri- 
teria and  qualiflcat  ons,  or  let  down  re- 
strictions, and  the  -esult  is  always  that 
the  pie  has  to  be  cut  into  smaller  pieces — 
available  funds  gei  spread  thinner  so 
that  the  truly  need  y  are  squeesed  even 
further,  and  are  dei  ded  adequate  assist- 
ance for  basic  needs.  What  has  been 
barely  adequate  bee  smes  less  than  ade- 
quate. Congress  n  sver  intended  food 
stamps  to  be  used  by  the  voluntarily 
poor,  but  only  by  tiose  who  are  needy 
through  clrcumstan  :es,  not  choice. 

Some  of  my  colli  agues  will  say  that 
the  amount  of  Fed  »ral  fimds  expended 
on  strikers  is  so  ii  significant  that  the 
abuse  does  not  mer  t  restriction  by  law. 
Why,  they  say,  sh>uld  we  write  In  a 
new  provision  becau  e  of  $115,751  In  Fed- 
eral food  stamp  mo  ley  given  to  strikers 
during  1  month  in  Detroit;  because  of 
$102,542  spent  in  tvo  Ohio  cities  in  1 
month;  because  of  $85,428  in  Montana 
diulng  one  strike?  A  ad  here  I  am  talking 
Just  about  the  amciunt  of  Federal  tax 
money  spent  to  su>plement  the  strike 
fimd  allotments — ai  id  this  does  not  in- 
clude administrativi  <  costs  of  additional 
offices  and  personni  I  required  to  handle 
a  temporary  flood  oi  food  stamp  requests 
or  the  amount  cont  Ibuted  by  the  stamp 
recipients. 

Let  us  speculate  1  or  a  moment  on  the 
total  costs  of  this  one  program,  abuse. 
Estimate  that  the  federal  Oovemment 
spent  $100,000  on  st  rikers  in  each  of  the 
41  States  participatl  ng  in  the  program  in 
fiscal  1968-41  as  of  May  196S— and  this 
Is  not  an  unreasoni  ble  estimate  In  light 
of  Detroit's  exi>erieice  in  1  m<mth — an 


average  of  $100,000 
moimts  up  to  $4.1 
from  the  poor.  TtoHi 
crease  the  Secretary 


per  State  qulddy 

million  taken  away 

Is  one-flfth  the  in- 

of  Agriculture  orig- 


inally asked  the  Ae  riculture  Committee 


to  authorise  for  fiscal  1M9,  sasring  he 
could  meet  the  needs  of  those  counties 
waiting  to  participate  with  this  amount. 

I  do  not  consider  this  $4.1  million  a 
month  insignficant,  and  on  a  yearly 
tMwis  it  could  amount  to  much  more. 

Again,  the  irony  in  this  situation  be- 
comes even  more  ^parent  when  you 
stop  to  consider  the  double  blow  this  is 
giving  the  liard-core  disadvantaged.  Not 
only  are  they  being  deprived  of  this 
amount,  initially,  but  they  are  also  vic- 
timized by  the  inflation  such  subsidies 
aid  and  abet. 

Pood  stamps  are  not  a  tax-financed 
college  student  or  strike  fund  supple- 
ment. They  should  not  be  used  to  aid 
special-interest  groups  at  the  expense  of 
the  poverty  stricken. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  stand  firm,  and 
require  that  this  amendment  be  re- 
tained. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  like  the 
way  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
has  descril)ed  her  position  on  this  ques- 
tion. I  rise  in  support  of  tlie  remarlcs  that 
she  has  Just  made. 

I  also  rise  in  support  of  the  motion  to 
recommit  which  will  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee and  the  House  voted  to  restrict  the 
abusive  use  of  food  stamps  l^  strikers 
and  college  students,  liecause  they  felt 
that  this  amendment  was  vital  to  the 
most  effective  use  of  the  program. 

I  quote  from  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee report  on  H.R.  18249: 

In  view  of  the  original  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  food  stamp  program,  the  acute  need 
to  stretch  the  funds  of  government  to  reach 
as  many  of  the  needy  as  poaalble  and  the 
adequacy  of  other  resources,  public  and  pri- 
vate, to  help  students  and  participants  in 
indiutrlal  disagreements,  the  committee 
voted  to  prohibit  the  use  of  stamps  either  to 
aid  education  or  to  support  Industrial  dis- 
putes, and  that's  actuaUy  what  It  amounts 
to. 

I  feel  strongly  that  these  reasons  are 
becoming  even  more  true  as  ttie  weedcs 
go  by.  We  are  facing  a  crisis  of  C(mfl- 
dence — our  constituents  wonder  if  we 
are  really  trying  to  help  the  poor — ^they 
wonder  if  Federal  programs  are  answer- 
ing the  needs  for  which  they  were  set 
up — they  wonder  what  is  being  done 
about  oiu"  financial  crisis  and  when  they 
will  see  some  signs  of  fiscal  responsibility 
coming  from  W&shlngton. 

I  believe  this  amendment,  in  its  own 
small  way,  responds  to  each  of  these 
worries  and  that  is  why  I  wiU  vote  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  conference. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  SatlorI. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  when  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Teacue]  offers  his  motion 
to  reconunit  with  instructions,  that  it  is 
defeated.  And  I  hope  that  the  confer- 
ence report  as  reported  by  the  conferees 
will  be  adopted  by  the  House. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you  folks 
have  ever  been  in  a  town  in  which  there 


has  been  a  prolanged  strike.  I  can  tell 
you  that  the  people  who  really  suffer 
during  a  strike  are  not  the  men  who  are 
themselves  out  on  strike,  but  the 
families — the  wives  and  children  of  the 
strikers.  All  of  us  know  that  every  one 
of  the  striking  men  that  go  out  on  strike 
whether  they  voted  for  the  strike  or 
whether  they  did  not — and  I  do  not 
think  any  strike  vote  in  any  union  was 
ever  unanimous — want  to  invoke  hard- 
ships upon  their  wives  and  children  at 
home. 

By  voting  to  adopt  the  Teague  motion 
to  recommit  you  are  actually  saying  that 
because  a  father  is  out  on  strike  and  he 
does  not  have  enough  liquid  assets  to  buy 
the  simple  necessities  for  his  family,  you 
are  going  to  penalize  the  children  and 
their  mothers  of  the  men  who  are  on 
strike.  That  is  what  the  Teague  motion 
does.  I  do  not  care  how  you  try  to  color 
it.  that  is  its  effect. 

The  Teague  reconunital  motion  also 
says  that  we  are  not  going  to  give  any- 
thing to  students. 

Is  it  not  rather  ludicrous  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Con- 
gress which  has  been  so  generous  in  other 
matters  and  in  passing  legislation  to  pro- 
vide our  children  with  more  and  more 
education,  should  then  turn  around  and 
say.  "If  you  do  not  have  enough  money 
to  get  food,  we  will  not  enable  you  to  use 
this  system." 

If  we  really  want  to  bring  up  children 
who  can  perform  well  in  school,  we  have 
to  have  children  who  are  well  fed.  One  of 
the  principal  purposes  of  this  food  stamp 
program — and  it  has  worked  wherever  It 
has  gone  into  effect — ^is  to  see  that  chil- 
dren and  families  who  get  the  benefits  of 
this  program  have  a  balanced  diet. 

It  is  said  everything  Is  available  for 
the  college  students.  Congress  has  been  so 
liberal  in  the  QI  bill  just  referred  to  that 
we  do  not  even  give  children  today,  who 
have  been  out  defending  our  country,  as 
mtich  money  to  go  to  school  as  we  gave  to 
children  at  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  deserving  students 
and  people  who  are  out  on  strike,  and 
their  families,  are  going  to  be  able  to  get 
food  in  this  country  which  has  been 
blessed  with  such  an  abundance  of  natu- 
ral resources. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Foley]. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bUl  has 
not  yet  l>een  characterized  acciwately.  I 
say  this  without  any  reference  to  its 
distinguished  sponsor,  a  gentleman  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  ser\'e  with  and 
whom  I  respect.  I  am  talking  about  the 
character  of  the  bill  Itself.  I  think  it  is 
not  an  antilabor  bill  but  an  antistudent 
bill  as  well.  I  think  it  is  a  bill  that  seeks 
to  bring  pressure  on  those  involved  in 
strikes  to  go  back  because  the'r  children 
are  hungry,  and  contradicts  all  this  Con- 
gress efforts  to  encourage  higher  edu- 
cation. J 

I  think  this  violates  the  tradition  in 
the  United  States  that  the  Government 
does  nrft  make  strikes  and  it  does  not 
break  stl'ikes. 

I  have  not  heard  anyone  stand  up  and 
describe  the  tax  benefits  available  to  cor- 
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porations.  They  can  deduct  d^reciation 
costs  and  income  losses  whether  directly 
or  indirectly  the  result  of  labor  dis- 
putes. We  give  the  benefits  of  deduc- 
tions under  the  Internal  Revenue  law  to 
corporations,  regardless  of  how  they  are 
involved  in  strikes  or  work  stoppages. 

If  we  want  to  be  fair  about  this  mat- 
ter we  should  treat  both  parties  of  the 
labor  dispute  fairly.  If  we  adopt  the  mo- 
tion we  should  not  permit  the  corpora- 
tions to  be  awarded  contracts  by  Oov- 
emment, to  allow  them  to  deduct  depre- 
ciation for  equipment,  or  allow  them  to 
deduct  for  strike  or  other  losses.  It  would 
be  far  better  to  leave  this  matter  alone 
and  follow  the  usual  practice  of  keeping 
the  Government  out  of  the  collective 
bargaining  process. 

We  have  a  wonderful  collective  bar- 
gaining system  that  we  boast  about,  and 
we  say  it  is  a  free  collective  bargaining 
system.  If  it  is  to  be  a  free  collective  bar- 
gaining system,  we  have  to  assume  that 
sometimes  there  will  be  strikes,  and 
strikes  may  be  Justified  or  they  may  not 
be.  Just  as  the  activity  of  a  corporation 
in  refusing  to  sign  a  contract  may  be 
justified  or  it  may  not  be. 

Do  we  intend  to  come  in  now  and  say 
if  there  is  a  laborer  who  decides  to  vote 
for  a  strike  under  the  collective  bargain- 
ing system,  and  he  goes  out  on  strike, 
then  regardless  of  how  much  the  family 
may  suffer,  we  will  not  permit  them  to 
have  food  stamps? 

And  what  about  the  worker  who  votes 
against  the  strike? 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  distinguished  Sen- 
ator in  the  conference,  a  senior  Repub- 
lican Senator  in  the  other  body,  said 
he  felt  this  amendment  was  vicious,  and 
he  quoted  the  situation  that  arose  in  his 
own  State,  where  members  of  his  State 
belonging  to  an  industrywide  union 
voted  to  go  Iiack  to  work,  and  members 
of  the  union  in  other  States  voted  to 
stay  out.  He  said  under  this  amend- 
ment his  tmion  people  desiring  to  go  back 
would  not  be  permitted  to  have  food 
stamps. 

Second,  he  pointed  out  that  we  have 
done  many  things  in  the  Congress  to  en- 
courage people  to  go  to  college.  We  have 
passed  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  the 
student  loan  programs,  and  other  legis- 
lations which  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  referred  to.  This  bill  is  an 
attack  on  every  student  in  any  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning.  Any  student  in 
college  or  in  the  university  will  not  lie 
eligible  for  food  stamps  unless  he  re- 
ceived stamps  prior  to  going  to  school, 
under  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  TeacuxI.  Yet,  if  the 
same  student  quits  school  life,  leaves  col- 
lege, and  takes  his  family  out  on  the 
beach  and  does  nothing— does  not  do  one 
single  useful  thing  to  help  himself  or  to 
Improve  society — ^he  is  entitled  to  food 
stamps. 

What  Irony.  What  nonsense. 

Furthermore,  we  have  had  this  pro- 
gram imder  State  administration.  The 
States  decide  who  should  be  given  food 
stamps  and  who  should  not.  They  ad- 
minister the  program  on  the  basis  of 
need. 

Some  of  those  in  tjils  body  who  object 
to  guidelines  ought  to  realize  this  motion 


would  establish  a  new  dictatorial  Federal 
guideline.  Under  this  motion  no  State 
may  give  food  stamps  to  strikers  or  stu- 
dents, unless  they  are  already  receiving 
them,  however  much  their  need  might 
be.  and  wiiatever  the  State  might  desire 
to  do. 

There  are  many  political  leaders  In  our 
country  in  both  parties  who  feel  the 
Federal  Government  has  intervened  too 
much  in  state-adpolnistered  programs 
and  brought  too  much  control  to  Wash- 
ington, yet  this  Is  exactly  what  the 
Tfeague  amendment  would  do — federalize 
eUglblllty  for  food  stamps. 

I  believe  we  would  be  virise  to  totally 
reject  this  amendment.  It  is  a  terrible 
Intervention  in  the  free  collective  bar- 
gaining process.  It  alms  not  at  strikes  but 
at  Innocent  families,  and  especially  chil- 
dren. It  is  a  slur  on  every  student  and 
family  who  attends  an  institution  of 
higher  learning.  It  is  a  depreciation  of 
the  efforts  of  those  who  are  trying  to  im- 
prove themselves  and  to  make  a  better 
life  for  themselves  and  their  families  and 
to  serve  society  better. 

Also,  I  believe  we  ought  to  be  aware 
that  there  may  be  some  returning  vet- 
erans for  whom,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  says,  the  GI  bill  may  not 
be  sufficient. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
it  would  not  be  the  intention  of  the  spon- 
sor, but  it  might  be  the  effect  of  the 
amendment,  to  deny  food  stamps  to  a  re- 
turning Vietnam  veteran  who  has  a 
family  he  is  unable  to  supiwrt  uhder  the 
existing  GI  bill  provisions. 

When  it  comes  light  down  to  it,  what 
is  the  thrust  of  this  amendment?  It  Is 
merely  to  express  a  generalized  hostility 
toward  students  and  workers.  There  are 
not  very  many  people  in  either  category 
who  receive  l>enefits  from  this  program, 
because  there  are  strike  funds  or  othei- 
employment  for  workers  and  Ijecause 
most  students  have  other  means  of  sup- 
port. 

It  would  be  tragic,  I  believe,  to  accept 
this  amendment.  It  is  an  emotional  at- 
tempt to  capitalize  on  bad  feeling  which 
exists  because  of  militant  student  activ- 
ity at  some  universities,  and  it  gives  the 
impression  that  somehow  all  strikers 
are  acting  against  the  public  interest. 

I  hope  we  have  a  greater  belief  in  the 
free  enterprise  system  and  free  collective 
bargaining  than  that,  and  a  greater  be- 
lief in  the  benefits  of  higher  education 
ttian  that. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  first  brought  the 
first  food  stamp  plan  before  the  House 
I  understood  it  to  be  on  the  theory  that 
there  were  certain  people  who  had  some 
money  to  buy  groceries  but  they  did  not 
have  enough  to  provide  an  adequate  diet 
and  this  food  stamp  program  was  brought 
up  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  their 
diet  and  giving  them  proper  nutrition. 

Just  like  every  other  program  that  we 
bring  out,  everybody  tries  to  get  aboard. 
We  started  out  in  1965  with  $75  million; 


in  1966,  $100  million;  in  1967,  $200  mil- 
Uon;  in  1968,  $200  million,  and  in  1969 
there  is  $225  million.  That  is  the  amoimt 
of  the  authorization  for  this  year.  This 
bill  ups  that  to  $315  million  for  this  year. 
$340  million  for  1970,  and  $170  million 
for  the  first  6  months  of  1971. 

So  we  can  see  that  regardless  of  how 
modestly  a  program  starts  out  it  just 
gradually  mushrooms.  That  is  the  reason 
wliy  we  had  to  cut  $6  billion  and  to  pass 
a  tax  bill  in  order  to  keep  the  dollar 
somewhere  near  solvent  in  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system. 

My  colleagues  over  here  have  possibly 
made  a  good  case  for  a  poor  striker's 
children  who  ought  to  be  fed,  but  keep 
in  mind  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  you  are  going  to  take  away  the 
money  from  the  striker's  children.  The 
question  is  are  you  going  to  take  the 
money  away  from  somebody  who  does 
not  even  have  an  opportunity  to  go  on 
strike  and  give  it  to  that  person.  If  we 
just  haul  enough  money  to  go  around  so 
that  we  could  take  care  of  everybody  in 
this  country  who  needed  anything  and 
we  used  this  as  a  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion program,  which  this  present  bill 
would  do,  and  if  we  wanted  to  use  the 
food  stamp  plan  as  a  strikebreaking 
plan,  tliat  would  be  one  thing.  My  col- 
league over  here  says  when  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  give  these  children  food 
stamps,  they  were  entering  into  the 
strike.  The  mere  fact  that  you  do  not  go 
in  there  and  support  a  family  of  strikers 
so  that  they  can  strike  longer,  then  that 
means  that  the  Federal  Government,  by 
omission,  is  entering  into  a  strike.  This 
is  what  they  say.  It  appears  to  me  it  is 
just  the  very  opposite  of  that.  If  you  go 
in  and  use  tax  money  to  support  families 
so  that  they  do  not  need  to  work,  then 
you  are  supporting  a  strike  and  are 
using  the  taxpayers'  money  for  that 
purpose.  Worse  than  that,  you  are  not 
just  using  the  taxpayers'  money  but  you 
are  using  the  money  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  care  of  poor  people. 
You  are  using  the  poor  people's  money 
to  support  the  strike.  Now,  maybe  if  we 
had  plenty  of  money  and  could  take  care 
of  everyone,  I  do  not  know  that  I  would 
object  to  this,  but  I  do  object  to  taking 
the  poor  people's  money,  the  money  of 
people  who  have  no  other  source  of  in- 
come, and  using  that  to  support  a  strike 
when  the  striker  does  have  another 
source  of  income. 

On  the  question  of  Federal  aid  to  ed- 
ucation, here  Is  a  Vietnam  war  veteran 
who  comes  back.  The  GI  bill  of  rights 
does  not  give  him  enough  funds  to  go  to 
school.  Let  us  not  give  charity  to  this 
Vietnam  war  veteran.  If  we  are  not  giv- 
ing him  enough  money  to  get  an  educa- 
tion, let  us  raise  the  GI  bill  of  rights 
so  that  they  can  get  sufficient  money  for 
their  education.  Because  he  was  a  vet- 
eran does  that  not  mean  we  have  to  give 
him  charitable  money  and  make  him  a 
charity  patient  liecause  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  not  give  him  enough  money. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  join  the  gentleman  in 
his  desire  to  raise  the  l>enefits  under 
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the  OI  bill.  It  8  a  splendid  suggestion. 
But  in  the  mea  itime,  do  you  mean  that 
we  should  deny  food  stamp  aid  to  these 
veterans  even  tl  lOUgh  their  children  may 
be  hungry? 

Mr.  BEXCHIR.  I  am  saying  that  If 
a  Vietnam  war  veteran  needs  help  to  go 
to  school,  let  ui  not  make  him  a  charity 
patient  to  do  t  tat.  Let  us  not  give  him 
charity.  Let  us  ^ise  the  OI  bill  of  rights 
high  enough  so  :,hat  he  can  go  to  school 
with  those  fund  .  Let  us  not  use  the  food 
stamp  plan  for  ^deral  aid  to  education 
or  as  a  striket  reaking  device,  because 
sooner  or  later  the  backers  of  the  food 
stamp  plan  are  going  to  load  this  thing 
down  to  the  ex  «nt  where  you  just  will 
not  have  anythl  og.  The  taxpayers  some- 
day are  going  to  rebel  against  paying 
taxes.  I  get  letU  rs — and  I  know  that  the 
gentleman  front  Washington  does  too — 
which  say,  "I  cbject  to  having  my  tax 
money  taken  f)r  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting people  hat  will  not  work  when 
they-get  a  job."  You  get  letters  like  that 
«nd  so-  do  I.  Tl  is  is  just  absolutely  the 
most  glaring  ( xample  of  taking  the 
money  of  the  tt  xpayers  and  using  It  for 
people  who  are  ;olng  out  on  strike  that  I 
know  of. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  »  [r.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  fui  ther? 

Mr.  BELCHE]  t.  I  am  glad  to  jrleld  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Ihe  gentleman.  I  know, 
has  supported  F  iiblic  Law  480.  which  has 
as  its  purpose  bo  provide  food  aid  for 
hundreds  of  tl  ousands  of  needy  and 
sometimes  staning  people  in  India  and 
other  places  in  1  he  world.  I  am  glad  that 
I  have  supporte  I  that  bill,  and  I  assume 
that  the  gentlei  lan  is  glad  that  he  sup- 
ported it,  also.  1  tut  I  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  pe  haps  both  of  us  should 
stop  supporting  Public  Law  480  if  there 
is  not  enough  n  oney  to  take  care  of  the 
people  in  this  ountry  who  are  starving 
and  who  are  s  iffering  from  malnutri- 
tion before  we  assist  the  Indians  in 
Bjhar.  Before  ve  worry  about  the  In- 
dians In  Bjhar,  naybe  we  ought  to  worry 
about  some  of  I  he  people  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BELCHIEI.  That  is  a  very  fine 
emotional  state:  nent.  except  for  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  lold  water. 

We  have  pass  ;d  Public  Law  480  to  in- 
crease the  sale  i  if  our  surplus  and  to  get 
rid  of  our  sun  lus  commodities  of  the 
American  farm  ir.  And.  the  reason  that 
we  are  sending  those  products  overseas 
is  because  if  we  kept  them  In  the  United 
States,  if  we  ke  pt  them  In  this  country, 
it  would  break  bhe  farm  price  program. 
That  was  a  real  promotional  proposition 


and  not  a  quest 
table  program. 


on  of  making  it  a  charl- 
[t  seems  that  every  pro- 


gram of  this  tyi  le  which  we  have  under- 


taken sooner  oi 
table  program 


later  gets  Into  a  chari- 
ust  like  Public  Law  480 
and  just  like  t  lis  is  going  to  be  If  we 
keep  right  on  1(  ading  all  things  onto  it. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  vSr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yie  d.  if  It  is  true  that  we 
passed  Public  law  480  solely  for  the 
farmers  and  not  to  be 
charitable  and  cenerous  and  humane  to 
the  other  peopl  ;s  of  the  world,  then  we 
should  not  pos(   as  being  generous  and 


humane  with  respect  to  this  program 
when  we  passed  it. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  might  say  that  I 
have  always  been  in  favor  of  this  propo- 
sition for  humane  activities.  I  think  we 
are  all  for  Public  Law  480  so  long  as  it 
is  limited  to  that  purpose. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  cast  any  aspersion  upon  the 
gentleman  and  If  he  takes  exception  to 
any  Inference  on  my  part  that  he  is  gen- 
erous or  humane,  I  apologize. 

Mr.  ^ELCHER.  I  am  not  so  inhumane 
that  I  am  going  to  take  food  out  of  the 
mouths  of  poor  children  In  order  to  stop 
a  strike  and  you  would  not  either,  and  if 
the  gentleman  would  just  stop  and  think, 
he  would  see  the  light. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
objected  very  strongly  to  the  addition  of 
the  $30  million  for  the  first  year  of  this 
program,  which  in  my  opinion  is  a  mini- 
mum amount  in  order  to  provide  for  a 
reasonable  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram. Now  the  gentleman  says  we  do 
not  have  enough  money  to  carry  out  the 
full  Intent  of  the  program  and  he  Is  the 
one  that  led  the  attack  in  cutting  it 
down. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  imagine  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley] 
voted  for  this  tax  hike  and  also  voted 
for  the  $6  billion  cut  and  all  of  the 
other  programs  that  include  the  poverty 
program  and  everything  else  while  he  is 
going  to  cut  $6  billion  out  of  your  party's 
budget  but  yet  we  will  raise  the  amount 
carried  In  this  bill  by  the  sum  of  $115 
million.  In  other  words,  when  you  put 
an  additional  $115  mUUon  into  this  bill 
you  are  going  to  take  $115  million  off  of 
that  $6  billion  cut  for  which  the  gentle- 
man voted. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  voted  for  the  Increase 
in  the  tax  rate  and  also  voted  for  cutting 
spending.  I  am  going  to  stand  by  that 
vote.  But  I  do  not  go  along  with  the  idea 
that  all  of  these  programs  should  be 
cut  equally.  I  am  willing  to  take  cuts 
and  have  taken  cuts  on  various  kinds  of 
public  works  projects  which  are  located 
in  my  congressional  district,  and  I  had 
just  as  soon  see  a  Federal  ofBce  building 
cut  out  if  it  means  a  more  adequate 
diet  for  poor  people  and  the  innocent 
children.  However,  I  do  not  feel  that  we 
should  start  cutting  the  expenses  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  by  denying  children 
an  adequate  diet.  If  we  are  not  a  rich 
enough  nation  to  take  care  of  that  prob- 
lem, then  we  are  not  exercising  the  best 
judgment  in  the  expenditure  of  our 
wealth.  

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  do  not  say  take  the 
food  stamps  away  from  the  poor  people 
in  order  to  give  them  to  strikers,  either. 
That  is  where  the  gentleman  and  I  dif 
fer.  It  is  not  a  question  of  how  much 
money  we  are  going  to  spend  but  to 
whom  we  are  going  to  give  the  money.  I 
did  not  expect  the  gentleman  to  use  more 
than  half  of  my  time  when  I  took  the 
well  of  the  House. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrleld? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  dlstin- 
guiidied  gentlewoman  from  Washington. 


Mrs.  BftAY.  I  think  we  ought  to  get  the 
discussion  t>ack  on  the  real  point  which 
we  were  trying  to  make  before  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley] 
got  us  off  the  track. 

There  is  no  one  on  this  committee 
who  has  any  intention  of  denjrlng  one 
needy  child.  We  are  trying  to  make  the 
point  that  this  program  belongs  to  peo- 
ple who  are  truly  needy  and  are  unable 
to  help  themselves.  There  is  not  enough 
now  to  go  around,  according  to  the  argu- 
ments from  that  side  of  the  aisle  and 
the  arguments  which  were  made  before 
our  committee.  If  the  programs  which 
are  now  in  existence  in  the  Oovernment 
are  not  adequate  to  provide  adequate 
diets  for  strikers,  for  college  students, 
and  returning  GI's,  then  let  us  not  rob 
this  food  stamp  program  but  strengthen 
the  existing  programs  for  students,  GI's. 
and  so  forth,  in  order  to  take  care  of 
them.  That  is  the  matter  under  disagree- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAQE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souTi  I  Mrs.  Sullivan  ] . 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
going  to  say  I  am  happy  or  delighted  over 
the  conference  report  on  the  food  stamp 
bill  because  it  certainly  would  not  be 
true.  We  won  a  terrific  victory  here  in 
the  House  in  July  on  this  issue,  after  130 
Members  of  this  House  had  joined  in  the 
introduction  of  an  open-ended  author- 
ization bill — a  record  number  of  cospon- 
sors  of  any  bill  in  the  House,  I  believe.  Al- 
though we  won  the  fight  on  the  floor  and 
overturned  the  committee,  the  committee 
has  had  the  last  word,  by  abandoning 
the  basic  principle  of  the  House  position 
In  conference. 

The  dollar  amount  authorized  by  this 
conference  bill  for  the  present  fiscal 
year — $315,000,000 — is  not  so  bad.  It  is 
$90,000,000  more  than  the  present  cell- 
ing of  $225,000,000.  and  $70,000,000  more 
than  the  Senate  had  passed  or  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  had  approved.  It 
should  be  almost  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  for  this  year.  The  Secretary  had 
testified  he  would  need  $100,000,000  over 
the  present  celling  in  order  to  Include  ail 
of  the  areas  which  have  asked  for  the 
program.  But  most  of  them  will  now  be 
able  to  come  into  the  program  this  year, 
if  the  full  funds  are  now  appropriated,  as 
I  hope  they  will  be. 

UTTLC    Oa    NO    EXPAKSION    NXXT    TEAR 

But  what  about  next  year?  The 
$340,000,000  contained  in  this  bill  for 
next  year  would  permit  virtually  no  fur- 
ther expansion.  All  we  are  doing  about 
the  1970  fiscal  year  and  the  remainder  of 
the  1970  calendar  year  is  making  sure 
that  the  program  can  at  least  continue 
at  the  rate  for  this  year  until  December 
31,  1970,  even  if  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee takes  no  action.  That  Is  some- 
thing. It  is  better  than  the  present  law  in 
that  respect,  and  better  than  the  com- 
mittee bill,  which  continued  the  pro- 
gram only  to  next  July.  But  this  bill  is 
not  what  the  House  asked  for  and  agreed 
to. 

I  am  not  going  to  try  to  send  this  bill 
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back  to  conference,  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve any  practical  purpose  could  be 
served  by  doing  that.  Some  of  the  con- 
ferees, I  am  sure,  would  Just  as  soon  let 
the  program  die  anyway. 

But  many  of  the  Members,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  be  unhappy  next  year, 
when  areas  in  their  districts  want  to 
come  into  the  food  stamp  program,  to 
find  that  under  this  legislation,  sufficient 
funds  cannot  be  appropriated  to  include 
them.  This  program  has  been  expanding 
at  a  rapid  pace  in  recent  years  for  one 
reason  only:  The  States  and  counties 
want  it,  in  preference  to  the  much  more 
expensive  direct  conunodlty  distribution 
system.  It  costs  Uncle  Sam  far  more  to 
give  away  surplus  commodities  in  a  par- 
ticular county  than  to  administer  a  food 
stamp  in  that  same  area.  Yet  the  one 
is  infinitely  a  better  program  than  the 
other.  The  difference  is,  that  the  food 
stamp  program  requires  appropriated 
funds  and  the  direct-distribution  pro- 
gram does  not — the  surplus  commodity 
distribution  is  handled  through  the  sec- 
tion 32  open  faucet,  no  limit,  farm  sub- 
sidy program. 

Next  year,  we  will  have  a  choice  in 
attempting  to  expand  this  food  stamp 
program  further.  We  can  go  back  to  the 
Agriculture  Committee  again  and  beg 
and  plead,  and  be  brushed  aside  as  we 
always  have  been,  and  then  beat  them 
on  the  floor,  as  we  have  always  done,  and 
and  then  see  the  victory  watered  down 
in  conference,  as  has  always  happened, 
or  we  can  decide  on  some  other  parlia- 
mentary means  to  pass  a  good  food 
stamp  bill.  I  hope  the  129  Members  who 
joined  me  this  year  in  introducing  the 
bill  we  passed  here  in  July  over  the  com- 
mittee's objections  will  join  me  next  year 
in  a  more  satisfactory  approach  to  our 
legislative  dilemma  on  this  bill. 

THE   CRT7EL    AMENDMENT 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
urge — with  all  the  persuasiveness  I  can 
muster — that  the  expected  recommit 
motion  to  tack  on  the  so-called  striker- 
college  student  amendment  be  roundly 
defeated.  It  is  sponsored  by  enemies,  not 
friends,  of  the  food  stamp  program.  It 
was  originally  adopted  in  committee  by 
the  votes  of  Members  who  then  voted 
against  the  bill  even  as  so  amended. 

It  is  a  cruel  amendment — intended  to 
punish  the  children  of  anyone  caught  in 
a  labor  dispute — even  if  the  labor  dis- 
pute is  found  by  the  courts  to  have  been 
the  result  of  Illegal  actions  by  the  em- 
ployer. In  those  instances,  the  workers 
get  backpay  for  the  period  they  are  out 
of  work.  But  you  carmot  feed  children 
retroactively.  As  for  the  students — usu- 
ally they  are  married  veterans,  living  on 
the  Cold  War  GI  bill  allotments,  or  grad- 
uate students  skimping  to  get  along  on 
very  little  money.  Do  not  pimlsh  them 
for  wanting  to  learn. 

If  there  are  abuses  in  this  respect — 
and  all  we  have  in  the  record  are  the 
cases  of  a  few  students  at  Kearney  Col- 
lege in  Nebraska,  several  athletes  with 
cars,  who  allegedly  drove  down  to  the 
food  stamp  office  in  a  Thunderbird  or 
Lincoln  Continental  to  get  the  stamps — 
it  is  now  within  the  power  of  the  local 


welfare  authorities  to  weed  out  and 
prosecute  anyone  obtaining  the  stamps 
under  false  claims  of  being  poor. 

I  can  see  many  Instances  where  medi- 
cal students,  or  students  with  large  fam- 
iUes,  might  qualify  for  this  program. 
How  can  anyone  vote  to  deny  an  ade- 
quate diet  to  any  American  who  is  too 
poor  to  buy  a  decent  diet,  merely  be- 
cause he  is  going  to  college  or  graduate 
school? 

We  do  not  deny  food  stamps  to  the 
children  of  convicted  felons,  to  the  chil- 
dren of  family  deserters,  to  the  children 
of  institutionalized  dope  addicts,  to  the 
children  of  immoral  mothers,  to  the  chil- 
dren of  any  other  category  of  low-in- 
come Americans.  Then  why  punish  chil- 
dren whose  fathers  are  sacrificing  in 
order  to  go  to  college  to  make  a  better 
life  eventually  for  themselves  and  their 
children — and  eventually  pay  a  whole  lot 
more  taxe& — by  acquiring  an  education? 
And  why  pimlsh  children  whose  p>arents 
are  caught  in  a  major  labor-manage- 
ment battle  where  the  individual  worker 
has  one  voice  among  thousands,  or  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  in  deciding  whether 
a  union  shall  strike?  Surely  this  can- 
not be  a  serious  proposal  intended  to  im- 
prove the  food  stamp  idea  of  assuring 
adequate  diets  for  low-income  families. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
urge  my  colleagues  today  to  sidopt  the 
conference  report  on  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. I  can  vouch  for  the  effectiveness 
of  this  program  in  providing  food  as- 
sistance to  our  low-income  families.  Five 
counties  in  my  State  are  participating — 
one  of  them — Silver  Bow  County — has 
been  in  the  program  since  it  began  as  a 
pilot  operation  in  the  spring  of  1961. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  low-income 
families  in  these  counties  t>eneflted  from 
almost  $1  million  in  additional  food-pur- 
chasing power.  You  can  imagine  what 
this  has  meant  in  human  terms  to  the 
families  with  children,  to  the  elderly — 
almost  $1  milUon  worth  of  food -buying 
power  that  they  would  not  have  had  in 
the  absence  of  this  program. 

And  it  is  a  self-help  program — not  a 
handout.  The  people  in  these  Montana 
counties  paid  more  than  $1.4  million  to 
purchase  coupons  before  they  received 
that  SI  million  in  bonus  coupons.  This 
means  that  these  people  had  to  want  as 
well  as  need  more  food.  They  had  to 
budget  the  purchase  requirement  from 
their  limited  resources.  More  and  better 
food  was  important  to  them — good  nutri- 
tion was  important  to  them.  It  is  not  al- 
ways easy  for  these  families  to  budget 
that  money  month  in  and  month  out  in 
the  face  of  competing  needs  for  that  dol- 
lar but  the  food  stamp  program  is  a 
tremendous  help  to  our  low-income 
families. 

In  addition  to  more  and  better  food 
on  the  table,  that  extra  $1  million  did 
a  lot  for  the  smalltown  grocer  and  the 
food  stores  in  the  communities  in  these 
counties.  That  is  a  lot  of  extra  business 
for  maz;y  of  the  stores  in  my  State. 

Two  counties  in  my  State  that  had 
asked  to  come  into  the  program,  and  had 
been  told  they  could  have,  had  to  be 
deferred  for  some  months  now  for  lack 
of  adequate  Federal  funding.  One  of 


these  is  in  my  district.  Five  other  coun- 
ties have  requested  the  program — two  in 
my  district. 

This  conference  report  should  go  far 
toward  assuring  State  and  local  leaders 
that  we  are  very  serious  about  this  pro- 
gram and  that  it  will  be  available  to 
them. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  work  of  the  con- 
ference committee  and  urge  support  of 
the  compromise  food  stamp  bill  re- 
ix>rted  by  the  committee. 

Last  year,  we  amended  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  permit  appropria- 
tion of  $225  miUion  for  the  1969  fiscal 
year.  That  amount  Is  not  sufficient  to 
permit  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
meet  the  demand  for  this  highly  bene- 
ficial and  worthwhile  program  which  has 
gained  such  tremendous  popular  sup- 
port. So,  again  this  year,  we  are  con- 
sidering food  stamp  legislation  to  permit 
the  appropriation  of  additional  funds. 

Food  stamp  legislation  passed  by  the 
House  would  have  provided  the  Congress 
with  unlimited  appropriation  authori- 
zation through  fiscal  year  1972.  This,  I 
feel,  would  be  the  preferred  course  of 
action,  since  it  would  permit  the  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  funds  each  year  in 
the  light  of  developing  situations. 

The  Senate  version  provided  an  ap- 
propriation of  not  over  $245  million  for 
the  1969  fiscal  year.  The  compromise 
bill — providing  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion of  $315  million  for  fiscal  year  1969; 
$340  million  for  fiscal  year  1970;  and 
$140  million  for  the  first  half  of  fiscal 
year  1971 — is  reasonable.  I  urge  its 
support. 

We  are  well  into  the  1969  fiscal  year 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  still 
unsure  of  its  funding  situation  with  re- 
gard to  the  food  stamp  program.  Delay 
in  approving  the  food  stamp  bill  can 
only  hurt  this  most  valuable  program.  I 
therefore,  strongly  support  and  urge  the 
acceptance  of  the  compromise  bill  now 
before  us. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
which  has  been  proposed  by  House-Sen- 
ate conferees.  I  am  in  favor  of  its  provi- 
sions. 

It  has  been  said — or  at  least  implied — 
that  by  malung  workers  on  strike  eUgi- 
ble  for  the  food  stamp  program  on  the 
same  basis  as  all  other  low-income  fami- 
lies, the  Federal  Government  is  in  effect 
intervening  on  behalf  of  the  strikers.  The 
level  of  food  benefits  received  represents 
such  a  small  proportion  of  a  family's  to- 
tal expenses — particularly  a  family  that 
has  been  accustomed  to  a  high  weekly 
wage — that  it  is  doubtful  that  the  avall- 
sibility  of  food  stamps  has  any  impact  on 
the  decision  to  continue  or  suspend  a 
strike.  What  the  food  stamps  do  is  to 
help  tissure  these  families  diets  on  which 
they  can  maintain  their  health  and  vital- 
ity during  a  temporary  absence  of  or  de- 
cline in  the  family  Income. 

It  has  also  been  that  there  has  been 
abuse  of  the  food  stamp  program  among 
participating  students.  This  may  be  true 
in  some  isolated  instances.  However,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  students 
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of  today  are  the  lackbone  of  our  leader- 
ship tomorrow  ai  d  among  our  total  en- 
rollment In  the  colleges  and  unlvenltlea 
today  are  many  Who  are  struggling  to 
obtain  the  knowledge  and  know-how 
which  will  be  nesessary  If  they  are  to 
fulfill  their  role  u  our  future  leaders. 
Surely  It  Is  Impoi  tant  that  they  receive 
the  same  conslde)  atlon  given  other  low- 
Income  people. 

I  commend  the  conferees  for  their  fair- 
ness and  the  Juogment  they  have  dis- 
played in  the  consideration  of  this 
amendment  as  it  pertains  to  these  seg- 
ments of  our  po]  >ulatlon.  Again,  I  urge 
pfussage  of  this  bi  1  as  it  now  stands. 

Mr.  OALLAOI ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
food  stamp  prog:  am  has  proven  during 
the  last  4  year  i  to  be  an  Ingenious 
method  for  mxiltli  ilylng  the  effective  pur- 
chasing power  of  people  who  are  unable 
to  obtain  the  foo  1  they  require  through 
normal  marketir  g  channels.  Since  its 
inception  in  196^ ,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram has  helpe<!  over  4  million  needy 
people!  The  progi  Eun  began  operating  in 
22  States.  Today,  44  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla  are  participating.  The 
food  stamp  progr  im  operates  now  in  al- 
most 900  coxmtiet  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

With  the  passaj  e  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  964  this  Nation  made 
a  commitment  tc  obliterate  poverty  in 
America.  But  the  war  on  poverty  can  be 
no  single-headed  effort.  The  effort  to 
break  the  cycle  o:  deprivation  and  want 
cuts  across  every  area  of  governmental 
responsibility  ani .  becomes  the  respon- 
sibility of  every  ci  izen. 

One  of  the  gi  eatest  needs  we  have 
found  among  the  poor  of  this  country  is 
for  an  adequate  diet.  Poor  people  are 
Identified  by  a  n  su-k  of  unsatisfied  hun- 
ger. How  can  we  i  xpect  a  child  to  benefit 
from  a  Headstart  program  when  his 
stomach  Is  empty  f  How  can  a  man  learn 
a  new  trade  throagh  an  MDTA  program 
when  he  is  physically  and  mentally 
wracked  by  his  o  m  himger  and  that  of 
his  family?  The  )bvlous  ansnrer  Is  that 
the  success  of  tl  e  war  on  poverty  de- 
pends to  a  great  ( xtent  on  the  adequacy 
of  the  diets  of  tho  le  we  expect  to  actively 
pcurticipate. 

This  conferenc<  report  on  the  exten- 
sion of  the  food  stamp  program  falls 
short  of  the  ideal  I  have  proposed  and 
Introduced  a  bill  v  hlch  would  extend  the 
program  for  4  ye  urs  with  no  celling  on 
authorized  funds.  This  was  the  form  of 
the  bill  that  final  y  passed  the  House.  I 
still  feel  that  we  ( annot  adequately  pre- 
dict what  the  dem  mds  on  the  food  stamp 
program  will  be  r  ezt  year  and  Htxe  year 
after.  I  remain  co  ivlnced  that  sufficient 
congressional  con  rol  can  be  maintained 
through  the  appr  tprlation  process,  year 
by  year,  as  we  ctme  to  know  the  food 
needs  of  the  pooi  This  report  places  a 
ceiling  on  food  sti  mp  program  authori- 
zations for  fiscal  :  'ear  1969  of  $315  mil- 
lion, for  fiscal  yea  r  1970  of  $340  million, 
and  for  the  first  (  months  of  fiscal  year 
1971  of  $170  mill  on.  U  one  child  goes 
hungry  because  <  f  an  Inadequate  au- 
thorization, then  we  have  failed.  In  all 
cEOod  conscience  w ;  cannot  allow  hunger 
and  abundance  t>  live  side  by  side  in 
America.  We  shou  d  not  tolerate  pockets 
of  near  starvation  In  our  lands  of  plenty. 


We  cannot  shake  the  responsibility— 
moral  and  political — ^to  provide  a  decent 
diet  for  those  who  are  unable  to  provide 
for  themselves.  We  cannot  sit  by  and 
watch  the  majority  of  American  families 
sit  down  to  meals  of  relative  abundant 
pnwortions.  while  a  minority  eat  twice  a 
day,  and  then  only  many  times  beans, 
gravy,  and  rice. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  conference  re- 
port represents  the  maximum  amount  we 
can  expect  this  year.  It  remains  my  feel- 
ing that  the  no-ceiling  authorization  was 
more  realistic  and  responsive  to  the  clear 
needs  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  a  motion 
offered  today  to  recommit  this  report 
with  instructions  to  Include  a  prohibition 
against  participation  in  the  program  by 
workers  on  strike  and  students.  I  opposed 
this  proposal  when  it  was  adopted  in  the 
House  bill,  and  I  remain  against  it.  This 
amendment  has  a  flavor  of  a  covert  as- 
sault on  the  recognized  right  of  men  to 
Join  together  to  bargain  with  their  em- 
ployers. Tills  Nation  has  long  protected 
the  concept  of  collective  bargaining:  the 
Congress  has  given  unions  legal  status: 
we  have  always  supported  the  worker  s 
right  to  strike  when  necessary.  It  would 
be  incongruoiis  to  say  to  striking  imlon 
members:  You  workers  cannot  partici- 
pate in  the  Federal  food  stamp  program 
once  you  exercise  your  right  to  strike. 
The  food  stamp  program  should  be  based 
on  need,  pure  and  simple.  If  a  worker's 
family  is  suffering  from  malnutrition  be- 
cause of  a  low  salary,  then  the  family 
should  be  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
program.  If  a  poor  student,  working  his 
way  through  college,  has  insufficient 
money  to  buy  food,  then  he  or  she  should 
be  allowed  to  participate.  Do  we  want  to 
discoiurage  collective  bargaining  or  seek- 
ing a  better  education  by  this  program? 
The  answer  should  be  obvious.  One  of  the 
most  admirable  aspects  of  this  program 
is  that  it  has  concentrated  on  helping  to 
feed  those  who  are  hungry  rather  than 
trying  to  fill  hiingry  stomachs  with  red- 
tape.  This  program  should  continue  in 
this  manner,  free  from  all  extraneous 
restrictions.  We  should  reject  any  pro- 
posal which  would  deny  the  right  to  eat 
to  those  who  exercise  their  right  to  strike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  forsee  a  erreat  future  for 
the  food  stamp  program.  I  have  seen  its 
impact  in  Hudson  and  Union  Coimties  in 
the  13th  District  of  New  Jersey.  And  I 
foresee  a  much  greater  impact  in  the  fu- 
ture in  lifting  the  tremendous  and  grind- 
ing burden,  borne  by  those  whose  eco- 
nomic resources  are  severely  limited,  of 
providing  themselves  and  their  families 
with  enough  to  eat.  Our  duty  to  ourselves 
and  our  fellow  citizens  is  clear.  As  Adlai 
Stevenson  said,  A  hungry  man  is  not  a 
free  man.  In  this  land  of  liberty  we  can 
never  tolerate  men  deprived  by  hunger. 
Whatever  the  cost  may  be  to  provide  an 
adequate  and  effective  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, we  Americans  caimot  afford  to 
spend  less.  If  we  shirk  our  duty  now,  we 
court  disaster  for  ourselves  and  our 
children. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  rei>ort. 


MOTION  TO  BBCOMIUT  OFTEEKD  BT  KK.  TKACUX 
OF  CAUFOBmA 

Mr.  TEAGUE  or  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  I  sun,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cler*:  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Teague  of  California  moves  to  re- 
commit tb'  conference  report  on  S.  3088  to 
the  Committee  of  Conference  wltb  Instruc- 
Uona  to  the  Managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  Insist  on  the  following  provisions  of 
the  House  amendment  to  such  bill : 

"SecUon  6(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
any  person  who  Is  engaged  In  a  strllce.  labor 
dispute,  or  voluntary  work  stoppage  shall 
be  Ineligible  to  participate  In  any  food  stamp 
program  established  pursuant  to  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  If  any  such  person  was  eligi- 
ble for  and  was  receiving  food  stamp  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
prior  to  the  existence  of  a  strllce,  labor  dis- 
pute, or  voluntary  work  stoppage,  such  per- 
son shall  not  be  ineligible  for  participation  in 
the  food  stamp  program  solely  as  a  result  of 
engaging  In  such  strike,  labor  dispute,  or  vol- 
untary work  stoppage.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  any  person  who  Is  a 
student  attending  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  shall  be  Ineligible  to  participate  in 
any  food  stamp  program  established  pur- 
suant to  this  Act:  Provided  further.  That  If 
any  such  person  was  eUglble  for  and  was  re- 
ceiving food  stamp  assistance  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  prior  to  being  en- 
rolled as  a  student  at  an  Institution  of  higher 
learning,  such  person  shall  not  be  Ineligible 
for  participation  In  the  food  stamp  program 
solely  as  the  result  of  being  a  student  attend- 
ing an  Institution  of  higher  learning." 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  aimounced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  159,  nays  187,  not  voting  85, 
as  follows: 

(RoUNo.362] 
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Abbltt 

Brotzman 

CoIUns 

Abemethy 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Colmer 

AdaU- 

BroybUl,  Va. 

Cramer 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Burke,  ?1a. 

DeUenback 

N.Oak. 

Burleson 

Denney 

Arends 

Busb 

DerwlnsU 

Ashbrook 

Byrnes,  WU. 

Devlns 

Ayraa 

CabeU 

Dole 

Bates 

Carter 

Dorn 

Belcher 

Cederberg 

Dowdy 

Berry 

Chamberlain 

Downing 

Betto 

Clausen, 

Duncan 

Bow 

DonH. 

Edwards,  Ala 

Bray 

Clawson,  Del 

Edwards.  La. 

Brlnkley 

Cleveland 

Brlenbom 

Brock 

CoUler 

BMb 
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Eshleman 

McCIory 

Schadeberg 

Flndley 

McCloskey 

Scherle 

Ford.aeraldR 

.  McMman 

Bchneebell 

Pountam 

MaeOregor 

Schwengel 

Puqua 

Blabon 

8oott 

Marsh 

Selden 

Gardner 

Marttn 

Slkea 

Oettys 

Skubltz 

Ooodllng 

ttv 

nmlth,  CalU. 

Oriffln 

Mayne 

Smith,  N.T. 

Gross 

MeskUl 

Smith,  Okla. 

Gubssr 

Michel 

Springer 

Hagan 

MUler.  Ohio 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Haley 

Mlse 

Stelger,  WU. 

Hall 

Montgomery 

Stephens 

Buonwr* 

Myers 

Stuckey 

Schmidt 

Nelsen 

Taft 

Hardy 

Nichols 

Talcott 

Barsba 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Taylor 

Bendenon 

Passooan 

Teague,  CalU. 

Hunt 

Patman 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Hutchinson 

Plrnle 

Tuck 

Poff 

Utt 

Price,  Tex. 

Vander  Jagt 

Jonas 

PurceU 

Watklns 

Jones,  N.C. 

QvUe 

Watson 

Keith 

QulUen 

WhaUey 

King,  N.Y. 

RaUsback 

Whltener 

Klepps 

Reid.  m. 

Whltten 

Kornegay 

Relfel 

Wiggins 

KuykendsU 

Relnecke 

WUlUuns.  Pa. 

Kyi 

Rlegle 

Wilson,  Bob 

Langen 

Roberts 

Winn 

Latta 

Roblaon 

Wyatt 

Lennon 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Wylle 

Lipscomb 

Roth 

Uoyd 

Rumsfeld 
NATS— 187 

Zlon 

Adams 

Gray 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Addabbo 

Green,  Oreg. 

Ottlnger 

Albert 

Qreen,  Pa. 

Patten 

Anderson,  HI. 

GrtlBths 

Pelly 

Anderson, 

Grover- 

Pepper 

Tenn. 

Gude 

Perkins 

Annimslo 

HamUton 

PhUbln 

Barrett 

Hanley 

Pickle 

Bennett 

Hanna 

Pike 

BevlU 

Harvey 

Poage 

Bingham 

Hathaway 

Podell 

BlatnUc 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Price,  m. 

Boland 

Helstoskl 

Pryor 

Bolton 

Hicks 

Puclnskl 

Brsdemas 

Hoimeld 

Randall 

Brasco 

Horton 

Rees 

Brooks 

Howard 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Brown.  Mlcb. 

Hungate 

Reuss 

Burke.  IKasB. 

Ichord 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Burton,  Oallf . 

Irwin 

Rodlno 

Button 

Joelson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Ronan 

CahUl 

Jonas,  Ala. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Carey 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Casey 

Karth 

Rosenthal 

Celler 

Roush 

Clark 

Kazen 

Roybal 

Conable 

Kee 

Ruppe 

Conte 

KeUy 

St  Germain 

Corbett 

Klrwan 

St.  Onge 

Culver 

Kluczynskl 

Sandman 

Cunningham 

Saylor 

Daniels 

Kyros 

Scheuer 

dels  Garza 

Long,  Md. 

Shipley 

Delaney 

McCarthy 

Slack 

Dent 

McDade 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dlggs 

McBwen 

Stafford 

Dingell 

McFaU 

staggers 

Donohue 

Macdonald, 

Stanton 

Dulskl 

Mass. 

Steed 

Dwyer 

Macben 

Stubblefleld 

Eckbardt 

Madden 

Sullivan 

Sdmondson 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Tenzer 

Edwards,  Calif 

Matstmaga 

EUberg 

Meeds 

Tlernan 

Evans,  Colo. 

MlUer,  Calif. 

Udall 

Everett 

Mtlln 

Van  Deerlln 

Fallon 

Mink 

Vanlk 

FasceU 

Monagan 

Vlgorlto 

Felghan 

Moorhead 

Waldie 

Flno 

Morgan 

Wampler 

Flood 

Morris.  N.  Mex. 

Whale  n 

Foley 

White 

Fr&aer 

Morton 

WldnaU 

Prellnghuysen 

Mosher 

Wilson. 

Prledel 

Moss 

Charles  H. 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Murphy,  ni 

Wolff 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Wydier 

Oarmatz 

Natcher 

Tates 

Oa  things 

Nix 

Young 

Oiatmo 

O'Harm.ni. 

Zablockl 

Gibbons 

CHara.  Mich. 

Zwach 

OUbert 

CKonskl 

Gonzalez 

Olsen 
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Ashley 

Flynt 

Mallllard 

Ford, 

Minlsh 

Asplnall 

WiUlam  D. 

Mlnshall 

Baring 

GaUagher 

Moore 

Battin 

Gumey 

Nedzt 

BeU 

HaUeek 

Pettis 

Blester 

Halpem 

PoUock 

Blackburn 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rarlck 

Blanton 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Resnlck 

Boggs 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

BoUlng 

Rivers 

Broomfleld 

Hays 

Rostenkowskl 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hubert 

Roudebtish 

Brown,  Ohio 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Ryan 

Burton,  Utah 

Herlong 

Satteraeld 

Clancy 

Hosmer 

Schwelker 

Cohelan 

HuU 

Shrtver 

Conyers 

Jacobs 

Slsk 

Connan 

Katsten 

Snyder 

Cowger 

King,  CalU. 

Stratton 

CurtU 

Laird 

Teague,  Tex 

Daddarlo 

Landrum 

Thomson,  Wis 

Davis,  Oa. 

Leggett 

Tunney 

Dawson 

Long,  La. 

xniman 

Dickinson 

Lukens 

Waggonner 

Dow 

McClure 

Walker 

Bvlna,  Tenn. 

McCiaioch 

Watts 

Farbstein 

McDonald, 

Willis 

Fisher 

Mlcb. 

Wright 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Fisher  for,   with  Mr.  Minlsh  against. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  for.  with  Mr.  Leggett 
against 

Mr.  Ashmore  for,  with  Mr.  Moore  against. 

Mr.  Flynt  for,  with  ISx.  AsplQall  against. 

Mr.  Battin  for.  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Mass- 
achusetts against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  for.  with  Mr.  Farbstein 
against. 

Mr.  Laird  for,  with  Mr.  Hull  against. 

Mr.  Dickinson  for.  with  lit.  Rostenkowskl 
against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  for,  with  Mr.  Strat- 
ton against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.    Nedzl   with   Mr.    Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Ford,  William  D.  with  Mr.  Ourney. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  McCltire. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.    Blanton   with    Mr.    Blackburn. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  McDon- 
ald of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Daddarlo,  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Hal- 
leck. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Wright  wltb  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Schwelker. 

Mr.  Walker  with  Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Boggs. 

Mr.  Baring  wltb  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Dawson.  ^ 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  245,  nays  98,  not  voting  88, 
as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  353] 
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Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  HI. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ajrres 
Barrett 
Bates 
BevUl 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Celler 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Daniels 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 

DlggS 

DingeU 

Donohue 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Eilberg 

Esch 

E:shleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

FasceU 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Friedel 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Oarmatz 

Oathlngs 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

Gonzalez 

Oray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Oreen.  Pa. 

Oriffln 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 


Gude 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hardy 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Joelson 
Johnson,  CalU. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  Mo. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kupferman 
KuykendaU 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Langen 
Latta 
Long,  Md. 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCuUoch 
McDade 
McEwen 
McPall 
Macdonald, 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Belcher 


MaeOregor 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mesklll 

Miller,  CalU. 

Mills 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

MorrU,  N.  Mex. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Moeher 

Moss 

Murphy,  lU. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

NU 

CHara.  m. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konakl 

Olsen 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 
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Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Bray 

Brinldey 

Brock 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 


PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pimie 

Pooge 

PodeU 

Price,  m. 

Pryor 

PurceU 

Quia 

RaUsback 

RandaU 

Rees 

Held,  N.T. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

St  Oermaln 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Schadebets 

Scheile 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Springer 

Statrord 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Thompson,  NJ. 

Tieman 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Whalen 

WbaUey 

White 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

WiUlams,  Pa. 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


BroyhiU.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Btirleson 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

CabeU 


28010 


Oderberg 

Cbainb«rl«ln 

Clawaon,  Del 

OoUl«r 

Collins 

Colmer 

Cnuner 

Davla,  WU. 

DellenbACk 

Denney 

DerwlDBkl 

DeTlne 

Dole 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

■dwarda.AU. 

Brlenborn 

Plndley 

Fountain 

Puqua 

Oalinanafcto 

Gardner 

Oettya 

QoodUng 

Oroas 


Jon( 
Kink, 
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Hal  ly 

Hal 

H«t  deraon 

Hw  Bhlnaon 

Jar  lan 

Jon  la 


a.  N.C. 
W.Y. 
Koiiiegay 


Lea  ion 
Up*  comb 
Uo:d 


«if«i  (In 

icat  ulaa.  Caltf . 

B<lc  Ml 

MU  n,  Ohio 

Ula ) 

Moi  .tgomery 

My<  ra 

NIC  tola 

O'l  Ml.  Oa. 

Pol 

Prl  e,  Tex. 


NOT 


AaUey 

Aohmore 

Aaplnall 

Bartns... 

Batttn,... 

BeU 

Bleater 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

BolUnK 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Clancy 

Cohelan 

Conyera 

Gorman 

Cowger 

Curtla 

Daddarlo 

Davis,  da. 

Dawson 

Dtcklnaon 

Dow 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

Pelgban 

Pino 

Flaher 

Plynt 


Fori. 

V  UllamD. 
Oal  lagher 
Ola  mo 
Oui  ney 
Hal  eck 
Haljern 
Hai  aen,  Idaho 
Hai  aen,  Waab. 
Hai  rlaon 
Ha^  klna 
Bail 
H«)ert 

Hec  Uer,  Biaas. 
Hei  ong 
Ho€  ner 
Hull 
Jactba 
fCai  iten 
KiE  {.  Calif. 
I^al  d 
Lax  drum 
Lef  sett 
Loi  g.  La. 
LU  :ens 
Mc  nure 
Mc  X>nald. 

1  icb. 
MaUlard 
iilas.Md. 


Ma 


confei  mce 


So  the 
to. 

The  Cleric 
pairs: 

On  this  vote; 

Ux.  Mlnish  for, 

BCr.  WlUUm  D 
against. 

Mr.    Pelghan 
against. 

Bdr.  Laird  for, 

Mr.    Broomfleld 
Ohio  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of 
against. 

Mr.  Evlns  of 
against. 


Until  further  i  otice 


Mr.  Hubert  with 


Michigan. 

Mr.  Stratton  wlfh  Mr.  Flno. 
Mr.  Hull  with  M  . 
Mr.  Willis  with 


Qulllen 

Reld.IU. 

Relnecka 

Roberta 

Ilogera,Pla. 

Roth 

Rumsfeld 

Schneebell 

Soott 

Selden 

Slkea 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Steiger,  Aria. 

Taft 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tack 

Utt 

Wataon 

Whitener 

Wlgglna 

Wilaon,  Bob 

Winn 

Wydler 

Zlon 
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Mlnlah 

KUnahall 

Moore 

Nedal 

PetUa 

PoUook 

Puolnakl 

Rarlck 

Reanlck 

Rhodea,  Aria. 

Rivera 

Roatenkowaki 

Roudebuab 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

Scbwelker 

Shipley 

ShrlTer 

SUk 

Snyder 

Stratton 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomaon,  Wis. 

Tunney 

XTUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Walker 

WatU 

WlUla 

Wright 


report  was  agreed 
aiinounced  the  following 


RTith  Mr.  Ashmore  against. 
Ford  for.  with  Mr.  Flshw: 

l|>r,    with    Mr.    Satterfleld 

wlkih  Mr.  Battln  against, 
for,   with  Mr.   Brown   of 

/^Izona  for,  with  Mr.  PettU 

Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Plynt 


Mr.  Shrlver. 


Mr.  Walker  with  Mr.  Roudebuab. 

Mr.  Aspinall  wit!  i  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Kr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Cohelan  wit  i  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  wl'  h  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Ur.  Nedzl  with  1  Ir.  Oowger. 

Mr.  Davis  of  O  lorgia   with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Pucinskl  wll  H  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Rostenkowi  kl  with  Mr.  McDonald  of 


Blackburn. 
ijMr.  Lukens. 
Mr.  Teague  of  '  'exas  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Blanton  wit  a  Mr.  PoUock. 
Mr.  Rivers  with  kCr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  MCCliire. 
Mr.  Leggett  wlt%  Mr.  Dickinson. 


Mr.  Long  of  LouUianft  wltb  Mr.  Hamen  of 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Gumey. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  CurtU. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Waahlngton  with  Mr. 
Snyder. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Idr.  Harriaon. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  BCr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Mlnahall. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Schweiker. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Thomaon 
of  Wlaoonaln. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  King  of  California. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

BCr.  Farbatein  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Karsten. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Watts. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  ReaiUck. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  OATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  conference  report 
Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  119,  NA- 
TIONAL WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVERS 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (8. 119) 
to  reserve  certain  public  lands  for  a  na- 
tional wild  and  scenic  rivers  system,  to 
provide  a  procedure  for  adding  addition- 
al public  lands  and  other  lands  to  the 
system,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONrERENCE  REPORT  (H.  RkPT.  NO.  1917) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  IIB) 
entitled  "An  act  to  reserve  certain  public 
lands  for  a  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
system,  to  provide  a  procedure  for  adding 
additional  public  lands  and  other  lands  to  the 
system,  and  for  other  purposes",  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Ho\ue  to  the 
text  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same  wltb 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  inserted  by  the  House  amendment 
insert  the  following: 

"That  (a)  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.' 

"(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  that  certain  selected 
rivers  of  the  Nation  which,  with  their  inune- 
dlate  environments,  poaseaa  outstandingly  re- 
markable scenic,  recreational,  geologic,   flah 


and  wildlife  historic,  cultural,  or  other  liinUar 
values,  shall  be  preserved  In  free  flowing  con- 
dition,  and  that  they  and  their  immediate 
environments  shall  be  protected  for  the  bene- 
flt  and  enjoyment  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations. The  Congreas  declarea  that  the 
established  national  policy  of  dam  and  other 
construction  at  appropriate  sections  of  the 
rivers  of  the  United  States  needs  to  be  com- 
plemented by  a  policy  that  would  preserve 
other  selected  rivers  or  sections  thereof  in 
their  free-flowing  condition  to  protect  the 
water  q\iallty  of  such  rivers  and  to  fulfill 
other  vital  national  conservation  piirpoaes. 

"(c)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  imple- 
ment this  policy  by  instituting  a  national 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system,  by  designating 
the  initial  components  of  that  system,  and 
by  prescribing  the  methods  by  which  and 
standards  according  to  which  additional  com- 
ponents may  be  added  to  the  system  from 
time  to  time. 

"Ssc.  2.  (a)  The  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system  shall  comprise  rivers  (1)  that 
are  authorized  for  inclusion  therein  by  Act  of 
Congress,  or  (U)  that  are  designated  as  wild, 
scenic  or  recreational  rivers  by  or  pursuant 
to  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  or 
States  through  which  they  flow,  that  are  to 
be  permanently  administered  as  wild,  scenic 
or  recreational  rivers  by  an  agency  or  political 
subdivision  of  the  State  or  States  concerned 
without  expense  to  the  United  States,  that 
are  found  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
upon  application  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State  or  the  governors  of  the  States  con- 
cerned, or  a  person  or  persons  thereunto 
duly  appointed  by  him  or  them,  to  meet  the 
criteria  established  In  this  Act  and  such 
criteria  supplementary  thereto  as  he  may 
prescribe,  and  that  are  approved  by  him  lor 
inclusion  In  the  system,  Including,  upon  ap- 
plication of  the  Governor  of  the  State  con- 
cerned, the  Allagash  Wilderness  Waterway, 
Maine,  and  that  segment  of  the  Wolf  River. 
Wisconsin,  which  flows  through  Langlade 
County. 

"(b)  A  wild,  scenic  or  recreational  river 
area  eligible  to  be  included  in  the  system  Is 
a  free-flowing  stream  and  the  related  ad- 
jacent land  area  that  possesses  one  or  more 
of  the  values  referred  to  In  section  1,  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  Act.  Every  wild,  scenic  or 
recreational  river  in  its  free-flowing  condi- 
tion, or  upon  restoration  to  this  condition, 
shall  be  considered  eligible  for  inclusion  in 
the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system 
and.  If  Included,  shall  be  classified,  desig- 
nated, and  administered  as  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(1)  Wild  river  areas — Those  rivers  or  sec- 
tions of  rivers  that  are  free  of  Impoundments 
and  generally  inaccessible  except  by  trail. 
with  watersheds  or  shorelines  essentially 
primitive  and  waters  unpolluted.  These  rep- 
resent vestiges  of  primitive  America. 

"(2)  Scenic  river  areas — Those  rivers  or 
sections  of  rivers  that  are  free  of  Impound- 
ments, with  shorelines  or  watersheds  still 
largely  primitive  and  shorelines  largely  un- 
developed, but  accessible  In  places  by  roads. 

"(3)  Recreational  river  areas — Those  rivers 
or  sections  of  rivers  that  are  readily  accessi- 
ble by  road  or  railroad,  that  may  have  some 
development  along  their  shorelines,  and  that 
may  have  undergone  some  Impoundment  or 
diversion  in  the  past. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  foUowing  rivers  and  the 
land  adjacent  thereto  are  hereby  designated 
as  components  of  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system : 

"(1)  CLEAawATEm,  Mdjdle  Fork,  Idaho.— 
Tht  Middle  Fork  from  the  town  of  Kooskia 
upstream  to  the  town  of  Lowell;  the  Lochsa 
River  from  its  Junction  with  the  Selway  at 
Lowell  forming  the  Middle  Fork,  upstream  to 
the  Powell  Ranger  Station;  and  the  Selway 
River  from  Lowell  upstream  to  its  origin;  to 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

"(2)  Eleven  Point,  Missottri. — The  seg- 
ment of  the  river  extending  downstream  from 
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ThomaBvlUe  to  State  Highway  142;  to  be  ad- 
nilnistered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"(3)  Peathkr,  Cautornia. — The  entire 
Middle  Fork;  to  be  adminUtered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

"(4)  Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico. — The  seg- 
ment extending  from  the  Colorado  State  line 
downstream  to  the  State  Highway  96  croes- 
Ing,  and  the  lower  four  miles  of  the  Red 
River;  to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

"(6)  Rogue,  Oregon. — The  segment  of  the 
river  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ap- 
plegate  River  downstream  to  the  Lobster 
Creek  Bridge;  to  t>e  administered  by  agencies 
of  the  Departments  of  the  Interior  or  Agri- 
culture as  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretaries  of 
said  Departments  or 
as  directed  by  the  President. 

"(6)  Saint  Croix,  Minnesota  AND  Wiscon- 
sin— The  segment  between  the  dam  near 
Taylors  Falls,  Minnesota,  and  the  dam  near 
Gordon,  Wisconsin,  and  its  tributary,  the 
Namekagon,  from  Lake  Namekagon  down- 
stream to  its  confluence  with  the  Saint 
Croix;  to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior:  Provided,  That  except  as  may 
be  required  in  connection  with  items  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  paragraph,  no  funds  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
may  lie  expended  lor  the  acquisition  or  de- 
velopment of  lands  in  connection  with,  or 
for  administration  under  this  Act  of,  that 
portion  of  the  Saint  Croix  River  between 
the  dam  near  Taylors  Falls,  Minnesota,  and 
the  upstream  end  of  Big  Island  In  Wiscon- 
sin, until  sixty  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  Secretary  has  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  proposed  cooperative 
agreement  between  the  Northern  States 
Power  Company  and  the  United  States  (a) 
whereby  the  company  agrees  to  convey  to 
the  United  States,  without  charge,  appropri- 
ate Interests  in  certain  of  its  lands  between 
the  dam  near  Taylors  Falls,  Minnesota,  and 
the  upstream  end  of  Big  Island  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Including  the  company's  right,  title,  and 
Interest  to  approximately  one  hundred  acres 
per  mile,  and  (b)  providing  for  the  use  and 
development  of  other  lands  and  Interests  in 
land  retained  by  the  company  between  said 
points  adjacent  to  the  river  In  a  manner 
which  shall  complement  and  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  for  which  the  lands 
and  Interests  In  land  donated  by  the  com- 
pany are  administered  under  this  Act.  Said 
agreement  may  also  include  provision  for 
State  or  local  governmental  participation  as 
authorized  under  subsection  (e)  of  section 
10  of  this  Act. 

"(7)  Salmon,  Middle  Fork,  Idaho. — From 
Its  origin  to  its  confluence  with  the  main 
Salmon  River:  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"(8)  Wolf,  Wisconsin. — Prom  the  Lan- 
glade-Menominee County  line  downstream 
to  Keshena  Falls;  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"(b)  The  agency  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  each  component  of  the  national 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  designated  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall,  within 
one  year  frocn  the  date  of  this  Act,  establish 
detailed  boundaries  therefor  (which  bound- 
aries shall  include  an  average  of  not  more 
than  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  per 
mile  on  both  sides  of  the  river);  determine 
which  of  the  classes  outlined  in  section  2, 
subsection  (b),  of  this  Act  best  flt  the  river 
or  its  various  segments;  and  prepare  a  plan 
for  necessary  developments  in  connection 
with  Its  administration  in  accordance  with 
such  classiflcation.  Said  boundaries,  classi- 
fication, and  development  plans  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  and  shall  not 
become  effective  until  ninety  days  after  they 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or.  where  national  forest  lands  are  Involved, 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlctilture  or.  In  appropri- 
ate cases,  the  two  Secretaries  Jointly  shall 
study  and  from  time  to  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  proposals  for  the  addi- 
tion to  the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
system  of  rivers  which  are  designated  herein 
or  hereafter  by  the  Congress  as  potential 
additions  to  such  system;  which,  in  his  or 
their  Judgment,  fall  within  one  or  more  of 
the  classes  set  out  in  section  2,  subsection 
(b),  of  this  Act;  and  which  are  proposed  to 
be  administered,  wholly  or  partially,  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States.  Every  such  study 
and  plan  shall  be  coordinated  wltb  any  water 
resources  planning  Involving  the  same  river 
which  is  being  conducted  pursuant  to  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  (79  Stat.  244; 
42  U.S.C.  1962  et  seq). 

"Each  proposal  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
report,  including  maps  and  illustrations, 
showing  among  other  things  the  area  Included 
within  the  proposal;  the  characteristics  which 
make  the  area  a  worthy  addition  to  the  sys- 
tem; the  current  status  of  landownership  and 
use  in  the  area;  the  reasonably  foreseeable 
potential  uses  of  the  land  and  water  which 
would  be  enhanced,  foreclosed,  or  curtailed 
if  the  area  were  included  in  the  national  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  system;  the  Federal  agency 
(which  in  the  case  of  a  river  which  is  wholly 
or  substantially  within  a  national  forest,  shall 
be  the  Department  of  Agriculture)  by  which 
it  is  proposed  the  area  be  administered;  the 
extent  to  which  it  Is  proposed  that  adminis- 
tration, including  the  costs  thereof,  be  shared 
by  State  and  local  agencies;  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  to  the  United  States  of  acqvUrlng 
necessary  lands  and  Interests  in  land  and  of 
administering  the  area  as  a  component  of 
the  system.  Each  such  report  shall  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  or  House  docimsent. 

"(b)  Before  submitting  any  such  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  copies  of  the 
proposed  report  shall,  unless  it  was  prepared 
Jointly  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  be  submitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Secretary 
Of  Agriculture  or  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  bead  of  any  other  affected 
Federal  depau'tment  or  agency  and,  unless  the 
lands  proposed  to  be  included  in  the  area  are 
already  owned  by  the  United  States  or  have 
already  been  authorized  for  acquisition  by 
Act  of  Congress,  the  Oovernor  of  the  State  or 
States  In  which  they  are  located  or  an  otScer 
designated  by  the  Governor  to  receive  the 
same.  Any  recommendations  or  comments  on 
the  proposal  which  the  said  officials  furnish 
the  Secretary  or  Secretaries  who  prepared  the 
report  within  ninety  days  of  the  date  on 
which  the  report  la  submitted  to  them,  to- 
gether with  the  Secretary's  or  Secretaries' 
comments  thereon,  shall  be  included  with  the 
transmittal  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. No  river  or  portion  of  any  river  shall  be 
added  to  the  national  vrlld  and  scenic  rivers 
system  subsequent  to  enactment  of  this  Act 
until  the  close  of  the  next  full  session  of  the 
State  legislature,  or  legislatures  In  case  more 
than  one  State  is  Involved,  which  begins  fol- 
lowing the  submission  of  any  recommenda- 
tion to  the  President  with  respect  to  such 
addition  as  herein  provided. 

"(c)  Before  ppprovlng  or  disapproving  for 
Inclusion  in  the  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system  any  river  designated  as  a  wild, 
scenic  or  recreational  river  by  or  pursuant 
to  an  act  of  a  State  legislature,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  submit  the  proposal 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  and  the  head  of  any  other 
affected  Federal  department  or  agency  and 
shall  evaluate  and  give  due  weight  to  any 
recommendations  or  comments  which  the 
said  officials  furnish  him  within  ninety  days 


of  the  date  on  which  it  is  submitted  to  them. 
If  he  approves  the  proposed  inclusion,  he 
shall  publish  notice  thereof  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  The  following  rivers  are  here- 
by defignated  lor  potential  addition  to  the 
national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system: 

"(1)  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania:  The  seg- 
mexit  from  its  mouth  to  the  town  of  East 
Brady,  Pennsylvanii. 

"(2)  Bruneau.  Idaho:  The  entire  main 
stem. 

"(3)   Buffalo,  Tennessee:  The  entire  river. 

"(4)  Chattooga,  North  Carolina,  South 
CaroUna,  and  Georgia:  The  entire  river. 

"(5)  Clarion,  Pennsylvania:  The  segment 
between  Ridgway  and  its  confluence  with  the 
Allegheny  River. 

"(6)  Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York:  The  segment  from  Hancock,  New  York, 
to  Matamoras,  Pennsylvania. 

"(7)  Flathead,  Montana:  The  North  Fork 
from  the  Canadian  border  downstream  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Middle  Pork;  the  Mid- 
dle Fork  from  its  headwaters  to  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  South  Fork;  and  the  South 
Fork  from  Its  origin  to  Hungry  Horse  Res- 
ervoir. 

"(8)  Gasconade,  Missouri:  The  entire 
river. 

"(9)   Illinois,  Oregon:  The  entire  river. 

"(10)  Little  Beaver,  Ohio:  The  segment  of 
the  North  and  Middle  Forks  of  the  Little 
Beaver  River  In  Columbiana  County  from  a 
point  In  the  vicinity  of  Negly  and  Elkton. 
Ohio,  downstream  to  a  point  in  the  vicinity 
of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

"(11)  Little  Miami,  Ohio:  That  segment  of 
the  main  stem  of  the  river,  exclusive  of  its 
tributaries,  from  a  point  at  the  Warren-Cler- 
mont county  line  at  Loveland,  Ohio,  up- 
stream to  the  sources  of  Little  Miami  Includ- 
ing North  Fork. 

"(12)  Maumee,  Ohio  and  Indiana;  The 
main  stem  from  Perrysburg,  Ohio,  to  Port 
Wayne,  Indiana,  exclusive  of  its  tributaries 
in  Ohio  and  inclusive  of  its  tributaries  In 
Indiana. 

"(13)  Missouri,  Montana:  The  segment  be- 
tween Fort  Benton  and  Ryan  Island. 

"(14)  Moyle,  Idaho:  The  segment  from  the 
Canadian  border  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Kootenai  River. 

"(15)  Obed,  Tennessee:  The  entire  river 
and  Its  tributaries.  Clear  Creek  and  Daddys 
Creek. 

"(16)  Penobscot,  Maine:  Its  east  and  west 
branches. 

"(17)  Pere  Marquette,  Michigan:  The  en- 
tire river. 

"(18)  Pine  Creek,  Pennsylvania:  The  seg- 
ment from  Ansonia  to  Waterville. 

"(19)  Priest,  Idaho:  The  entire  main  stem. 

"(20)  Rio  Grande.  Texas:  The  portion  of 
the  river  between  the  west  boundary  of 
Hudspeth  County  and  the  east  boundary  of 
Terrell  County  on  the  United  States  side  of 
the  river:  Provided,  That  before  undertaking 
any  study  of  this  potential  scenic  river,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  determine, 
through  the  channels  of  appropriate  execu- 
tive agencies,  that  Mexico  has  no  objection 
to  Its  being  Included  among  the  studies  au- 
thorized by  this  Act. 

"(21)  Saint  Croix,  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin: The  segment  between  the  dam  near 
Taylors  Palls  and  Its  confluence  with  the 
Mississippi  River. 

"(22)  Saint  Joe,  Idaho:  The  entire  main 
stem. 

"(23)  Salmon,  Idaho:  The  segment  from 
the  town  of  North  Pork  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Snake  River. 

"(24)  Skagit.  Washington:  The  segment 
from  the  town  of  Mount  Vernon  to  and  In- 
cluding the  mouth  of  Bacon  Creek:  the  Cas- 
cade River  between  its  mouth  and  the  junc- 
tion of  Its  North  and  South  Porks:  the  South 
Fork  to  the  boundary  of  the  Glacier  Peak 
Wilderness  Area:  the  Sulattle  River  from  its 
mouth  to  the  Glacier  Peak  Wilderness  Area 
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boundary  »*  M  ilk  OrMk:  th«  teuk  Rtvar 
from  lu  mouth  to  Its  Junction  with  KUiott 
OTMk:  the  Nortt  Fork  of  tha  teuk  Bint  from 
lU  Junction  wlU  tUc  South  Fork  of  the  Sauic 
to  the  Olaol«r  I  lak  Wlld«m«M  Atm  bound- 
ary. 

"(3S)  Suwann  w,  Georgia  and  Plorlda:  The 
entire  river  from  Ite  source  In  the  Okefenokee 
Swamp  In  Oeori  la  to  the  gulf  and  the  out- 
lying Ichetuckni »  Sprlnga,  Florida. 

"(26)  Upper  I>wa,  Iowa:  The  entire  river. 

"(27)  Toughlc  Bheny,  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania: the  se  [ment  from  Oakland,  Mary- 
land, to  the  T  lughlogheny  Reservoir,  and 
from  the  Yough  ogheny  Dam  downstream  to 
the  town  of  Co  inellsvUle,  Pennsylvania. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and, 
where  national  i  orest  lands  are  Involved,  the 
Secretary  of  A|  rlculture  shall  proceed  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  to  study  each  of  the 
rivers  named  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion in  order  to  letermlne  whether  It  should 
be  Included  In  the  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system,  i  uch  studies  shall  be  com- 
pleted and  repor  a  made  thereon  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  C  mgress,  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  A(  t,  within  ten  years  from  the 
.date,q;  this  Ati:  Provided,  however.  That 
.with  n^pect  to  t  be  Suwannee  River,  Georgia 
and  Florida,  and  the  Upper  Iowa  River,  Iowa, 
such  study  shal .  be  completed  and  reports 
made  thereon  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, as  provldt  d  In  section  4  of  this  Act, 
within  two  yeai  ■  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  In  conducting  these  studies 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrtcuitu  -e  shall  give  priority  to  those 
rivers  with  resp  set  to  which  there  Is  the 
greatest  Ukellho  xl  of  developments  whch. 
If  undertaken,  w  )uld  render  them  unsuitable 
for  Inclusion  In  he  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system. 

"(c)  The  stud  r  of  any  of  said  rivers  shall 
be  pursued  in  as  close  cooperation  with 
appropriate  agei  dee  of  the  affected  State 
and  its  political  subdivisions  as  possible, 
shall  be  carried  c  a.  Jointly  with  such  agencies 
If  request  for  sue  i  joint  study  Is  made  by  the 
State,  and  shall  Include  a  determination  of 
the  degree  to  wt  ch  the  State  or  Its  political 
subdivisions  mlg  it  participate  in  the  preser- 
vation and  adml:  tlstratlon  of  the  river  should 
It  be  proposed  f  ir  Inclusion  In  the  national 
wild  and  scenic  r  vers  system. 

"(d)  In  all  pi  inning  for  the  use  and  de- 
velopment of  ^ster  and  related  land  re- 
sources, considei  atlon  shall  be  given  by  all 
Federal  agenclet  Involved  to  potential  na- 
tional wUd,  see  lie.  and  recreational  river 
areas,  and  all  riv  ir  basin  and  project  plan  re- 
ports submitted  to  the  Congress  shall  con- 
sider and  discus  I  any  such  potentials.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  i  ball  make  specific  studies 
and  investigatloi  s  to  determine  which  addi- 
tional wild,  see  lie  and  recreational  river 
areas  within  the  Tnlted  States  shall  be  evalu- 
ated In  planning  reports  by  all  Federal  agen- 
cies as  potential  Jtematlve  uses  of  the  water 
and  related  land  resources  Involved. 

"Sac.  6.  (a)  T  ke  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secrets  ry  of  Agriculture  are  each 
authorized  to  ac  |uire  lands  and  interests  In 
land  within  tht  authorized  boundaries  of 
any  component  of  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  syst  em  designated  In  section  3 
of  this  Act,  or  I  ere&f ter  designated  for  In- 
clusion In  the  1  irstem  by  Act  of  Congress, 
which  is  admlnlj  tered  by  him,  but  he  shall 
not  acquire  fee  '  Itle  to  an  average  of  more 
than  100  acres  p  r  mile  on  both  side*  of  the 
river.  Lands  owi  ed  by  a  State  may  be  ac- 
quired only  by  lonatlon,  and  lands  owned 
by  an  Indian  trl  >•  or  a  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  may  i  ot  be  acquired  without  the 
consent  of  the  t  ppropriate  governing  body 
thereof  as  long  ai  the  Indian  tribe  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  U  following  a  plan  for  man- 
agement and  pre  Section  of  the  lands  which 
the  Secretary  flm  to  protects  the  land  and  as- 


■urea  Its  use  tor  purposes  consistent  with 
this  Act.  Money  appropriated  for  Federal 
purposes  from  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  shall,  without  prejudice  to  the  use 
of  appropriations  from  other  sources,  be 
available  to  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies for  the  acquisition  of  property  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  If  50  percent\im  or  more  of  the  entire 
acreage  within  a  federally  administered  wild, 
scenic  or  recreational  river  area  is  owned  by 
the  United  States,  by  the  SUte  or  SUtee 
within  which  It  lies,  or  by  poUtlcal  subdi- 
visions of  those  States,  neither  Secretary 
shall  acquire  fee  title  to  any  lands  by  con- 
demnation under  authority  of  this  Act. 
Nothing  contained  in  this  section,  however, 
shall  preclude  the  use  of  condemnation 
when  necessary  to  clear  title  or  to  acquire 
scenic  easements  or  such  other  easements  as 
are  reasonably  necessary  to  give  the  public 
access  to  the  river  and  to  permit  Its  mem- 
bers to  traverse  the  length  of  the  area  or  of 
selected  segments  thereof. 

"(c)  Neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
nor  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  acquire 
lands  by  condemnation,  for  the  purpoee  of 
including  such  lands  In  any  national  wild, 
scenic  or  recreational  river  area.  If  such 
lands  are  located  within  any  mcorporated 
city,  village,  or  borough  which  has  In  force 
and  applicable  to  such  lands  a  duly  adopted, 
valid  zoning  ordinance  that  conforms  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  this  subsection  the  ap- 
propriate Secretary  shall  issue  guidelines, 
specifying  standards  for  local  zoning  ordi- 
nances, which  are  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poeee  of  this  Act.  The  standards  specified  In 
such  guidelines  shall  have  the  object  of  (A) 
prohibiting  new  commercial  or  Industrial 
uses  other  than  commercial  or  Industrial 
uses  which  are  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  and  (B)  the  protection  of  the 
bank  lands  by  means  of  acreage,  frontage, 
and  setback  requirements  on  development. 

"(d)  The  appropriate  Secretarj*  Is  author- 
ized to  accept  title  to  non- Federal  property 
within  the  authorized  boundaries  of  any 
federally  administered  component  of  the 
national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  des- 
ignated in  section  3  of  this  Act  or  hereafter 
designated  for  inclusion  In  the  system  by 
Act  of  Congress  and,  In  exchange  therefor, 
convey  to  the  grantor  any  federally  owned 
property  which  is  under  his  Jurisdiction 
within  the  State  In  which  the  component 
lies  and  which  he  classifies  as  suitable  for 
exchange  or  other  disposal.  The  values  of  the 
properties  so  exchanged  either  shall  be  ap- 
proximately equal  or,  If  they  are  not  approxi- 
mately equal,  shall  be  equalized  by  the  pay- 
ment of  cash  to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Sec- 
retary as  the  circumstances  require. 

"(e)  The  head  of  any  Federal  department 
or  agency  having  administrative  Jurisdiction 
over  any  lands  or  Interests  in  land  within 
the  BUthorlzed  boundaries  of  any  federally 
administered  component  of  the  National  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  system  designated  In  sec- 
tion 3  of  this.  Act  or  hereafter  designated  for 
inclusion  in  the  system  by  Act  of  Congress 
Is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  appropriate 
secretary  Jurisdiction  over  such  lands  for 
administration  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  Lands  acquired  by  or 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  within  or 
adjacent  to  a  national  forest  shall  upon  such 
acquisition  or  transfer  become  national 
forest  lands. 

"(f)  The  appropriate  secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  accept  donations  of  lands  and  Inter-  ■ 
eets  In  land,  funds,  and  other  property  for 
use  In  connection  with  his  administration 
of  the  national  wild  and  scenic  riven 
system. 

"(g)  (1)  Any  owner  or  owners  (hereinafter 
In  this  subsection  referred  to  as  "owner")  of 
Improved  property  on  the  date  of  Its  ac- 
quisition, may  retain   for  themselves  and 


their  successors  or  assigns  a  right  of  use  end 
occupancy  of  the  Improved  property  for  non- 
commercial residential  piurposes  for  a  definite 
term  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  years  or,  in 
lieu  thereof,  for  a  term  ending  at  the  death 
of  the  owner,  or  the  death  of  his  spouse,  or 
the  death  of  either  or  both  of  tbem.  Tht 
owner  shall  elect  the  term  to  be  reserved. 
The  appropriate  Secretary  shall  pay  to  thf 
owner  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
on  the  date  of  such  acquisition  less  the  fair 
market  value  on  such  date  of  the  right  re- 
tained by  the  owner. 

"(3)  A  right  of  use  and  occupancy  retained 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  subject 
to  termination  whenever  the  appropriate  Sec- 
retary la  given  reasonable  cause  to  find  that 
such  use  and  occupancy  is  being  exercised  in 
a  manner  which  conflicts  with  the  purposes 
of  this  yict.  In  the  event  of  such  a  finding. 
the  Secretary  shall  tender  to  the  holder  of 
that  right  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  that  portion  of  the  right  which 
remalnfe  unexpired  on  the  date  of  termina- 
tion. Such  right  of  use  or  occupancy  shall 
terminate  by  operation  of  law  upon  tender  of 
Uie  fair  market  price. 

"(3)  The  term  'improved  property',  as  used 
in  this  Act,  means  a  detached,  one-famlljr 
dwelling  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  'dwell- 
ing'), the  construction  of  which  was  begun 
before  January  1,  1967,  together  with  so 
much  of  the  land  on  which  the  dwelling  is 
situated,  the  said  land  being  In  the  same 
ownership  as  the  dwelling,  as  the  appropriate 
Secretary  shall  designate  to  be  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  dwelling 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  noncommercial  resi- 
dential use.  together  with  any  structures  ac- 
cessory to  the  dwelling  which  are  situated  on 
the  land  so  designated. 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Federal  Power  Commission 
shall  not  license  the  construction  of  any 
dam.  water  conduit,  reservoir,  powerhouse, 
transmission  line,  or  other  project  works 
under  the  Federal  Power  Act  (41  Stat.  1063), 
as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  791a  et  seq.),  on  or 
c^rectly  affecting  any  river  which  is  desig- 
nated In  section  3  of  this  Act  as  a  component 
of  the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system 
or  which  is  hereafter  designated  for  inclusion 
In  that  system,  and  no  depso'tment  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  shall  assist  by  loan. 
grant,  license,  or  otherwise  in  the  construc- 
tion of  any  water  resources  project  that 
would  have  a  direct  and  adverse  effect  on  the 
values  for  which  such  river  was  established, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  charged  with 
its  administration.  Nothing  contained  in  the 
foregoing  sentence,  however,  shall  preclude 
licensing  of,  or  assistance  to,  developments 
below  or  above  a  wild,  scenic  or  recreational 
river  area  or  on  any  stream  tributary  thereto 
which  will  not  Invade  the  area  or  unreason- 
ably diminish  the  scenic,  recreational,  and 
fish  and  wildlife  values  present  In  the  ares 
on  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act.  No  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States  shall 
recommend  authorization  of  any  water  re- 
sowces  project  that  would  have  a  direct  and 
adverse  effect  on  the  values  for  which  such 
river  was  established,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  charged  with  Its  administration,  or 
request  appropriations  to  begin  construction 
of  any  such  project,  whether  heretofore  or 
hereafter  authorized,  without  advising  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  writing 
of  its  Intention  so  to  do  at  least  sixty  days 
In  advance,  and  without  specifically  report- 
ing to  the  Congress  In  writing  at  the  time  It 
makes  its  recommendation  or  request  in 
what  respect  construction  of  such  project 
would  be  In  conflict  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  would  affect  the  component  and 
the  values  to  be  protected  by  It  under  thli 
Act. 

"(b)  The  Federal  Power  Commission  shall 
not  license  the  construction  of  any  dam, 
water  conduit,  reaervolr,  powerhouse,  trani- 
mlaalon  line,  or  other  project  works  under 
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the  Federal  Power  Act,  as  amended,  on  or 
directly  affecting  any  river  which  is  listed  In 
section  6,  subsection  (a),  of  this  Act,  and  no 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  Statee 
shall  assist  by  loan,  grant,  license,  or  other- 
wise in  the  construction  of  any  water  re- 
sources project  that  would  have  a  direct  and 
adverse  effect  on  the  values  for  which  such 
liver  might  be  designated,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  responsible  for  its  study  or 
i^proval — 

"(1)  during  the  five-year  period  following 
enactment  of  this  Act  unless,  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  said  period,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and,  where  national  forest  lands  are 
Involved,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  the 
bssls  of  study,  conclude  that  such  river 
should  not  be  mcluded  In  the  nstional  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  system  and  publish  notice 
to  that  effect  In  the  Federal  Register,  and 

"(11)  during  such  additional  period  there- 
after as,  in  the  case  of  any  river  which  Is 
recommended  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress for  inclusion  in  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system,  is  necessary  for  congres- 
sional consideration  thereof  or.  In  the  case 
of  any  river  recommended  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  inclusion  in  the  national 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  under  section 
3(a)  (11)  of  this  Act,  Is  necessary  for  the  Sec- 
retary's consideration  thereof,  which  addi- 
tional period,  however,  shall  not  exceed  three 
years  in  the  first  case  and  one  year  In  the 
second.  Nothing  contained  in  the  foregoing 
sentence,  however,  shall  preclude  licensing 
of,  or  assistance  to,  developments  below  or 
above  a  potential  wild,  scenic  or  recreational 
river  area  or  on  any  stream  tributary  thereto 
which  will  not  Invade  the  area  or  diminish 
the  scenic,  recreational,  and  fish  and  wildlife 
values  present  In  the  potential  wild,  scenic 
or  recreational  river  area  on  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  this  Act.  No  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  shall,  during  the  periods 
hereinbefore  specified,  recommend  authoriza- 
tion of  any  water  resources  project  on  any 
such  river  or  request  appropriations  to  begin 
construction  of  any  such  project,  whether 
heretofore  or  hereafter  authorized,  without 
advising  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and, 
where  national  forest  lands  are  involved,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  writing  of  Its  In- 
tention so  to  do  at  least  sixty  days  In  ad- 
vance of  doing  so  and  without  specifically 
reporting  to  the  Congress  in  writing  at  the 
time  it  makes  its  recommendation  or  request 
in  what  respect  construction  of  such  project 
would  be  In  conflict  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  would  affect  the  component 
and  the  valuee  to  be  protected  by  It  under 
this  Act. 

"(c)  The  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
all  other  Federal  agencies  shall,  promptly 
upon  enactment  of  this  Act.  Inform  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and,  where  national 
forest  lands  are  Involved,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  of  any  proceedings,  studies,  or 
other  activities  within  their  Jurisdiction 
which  are  now  In  progress  and  which  affect 
or  may  affect  any  of  the  rivers  specified  In 
section  6,  subsection  (a),  of  this  Act.  They 
shall  likewise  inform  him  of  any  such  pro- 
ceedings, studies,  or  other  activities  which 
are  hereafter  commenced  or  resumed  before 
they  are  commenced  or  resumed. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  with  respect 
to  the  making  of  a  loan  or  grant  shall  apply 
to  grants  made  under  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  196S  (78  Stat.  897; 
16  U.S.C.  4601-6  et  seq). 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  All  public  lands  within  the 
authorized  boundaries  of  any  component  of 
the  national  vrild  and  scenic  rivers  system 
which  is  designated  In  section  3  of  this  Act  or 
Which  Is  hereafter  designated  for  Inclusion 
In  that  system  are  hereby  withdrawn  from 
entry,  sale,  or  other  disposition  under  the 
public  land  lavrs  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  All  public  lands  which  constitute  the 
bed  or  bank,  or  are  within  one-quarter  mile 
of  the  bank,  of  any  river  which  Is  listed  in 


section  6,  subsection  (a),  of  this  Act  are 
hereby  withdrawn  from  entry,  sale,  or  other 
disposition  under  the  public  land  laws  of 
the  United  States  for  the  periods  specified 
In  section  7.  subsection  (b),  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect 
the  applicability  of  the  United  States  min- 
ing and  mineral  leasing  laws  within  com- 
ponents of  the  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system  except  that — 

"(1)  all  prospecting,  mining  operations,  and 
other  activities  on  mining  claims  which.  In 
the  case  of  a  component  of  the  system  desig- 
nated in  section  3  of  this  Act.  have  not  here- 
tofore been  perfected  or  which,  in  the  case 
of  a  component  hereafter  designated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  of  Con- 
gress, are  not  perfected  before  its  inclusion 
in  the  system  and  all  mining  operations  and 
other  activities  under  a  mineral  lease,  license, 
or  permit  issued  or  renewed  after  inclusion 
of  a  component  in  the  system  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or,  in  the  case  of  national  forest 
lands,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  pre- 
scribe to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

"(11)  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
perfection  of.  or  issuance  of  a  patent  to, 
any  mining  claim  affecting  lands  within  the 
system  shall  confer  or  convey  a  right  or  title 
only  to  the  mineral  deposits  and  .such  rights 
only  to  the  use  of  the  surface  and  the  surface 
resources  as  are  reasonably  required  to  carry- 
ing on  prospecting  or  mining  operations  and 
are  consistent  with  such  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or,  in  the  case  of  national  forest  lands,  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture:  and 

"(111)  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
minerals  In  Federal  lands  which  are  part  of 
the  system  and  constitute  the  bed  or  bank 
or  are  situated  within  one-quarter  mile  of 
the  bank  of  any  river  designated  a  wild  river 
under  this  Act  or  any  subsequent  Act  are 
hereby  withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  appro- 
priation under  the  mining  laws  and  from 
operation  of  the  mineral  leasing  laws  includ- 
ing, in  both  cases,  amendments  thereto. 
Regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (11)  of  this  subsection  shall,  among 
other  things,  provide  safeguards  against  pol- 
lution of  the  river  Involved  and  unnecessary 
Impairment  of  the  scenery  within  the  compo- 
nent In  question. 

"(b)  The  minerals  in  any  Federal  lands 
which  constitute  the  bed  or  bank  or  are 
situated  within  one-quarter  mile  of  the  bank 
of  any  river  which  Is  listed  in  section  5,  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  Act  are  hereby  withdrawn 
from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under  the 
mining  laws  during  the  periods  specified  In 
section  7,  subsection  (b)  of  this  Act.  Nothing 
contained  In  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  forbid  prospecting  or  the  Issuance 
of  leases,  licenses,  and  permits  under  the 
mineral  leasing  laws  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and. 
In  the  case  of  national  forest  lands,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculttire  find  appropriate  to  safe- 
guard the  area  In  the  event  It  Is  subsequently 
Included  in  the  system. 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  Each  component  of  the  na- 
tional wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  shall  be 
administered  In  such  manner  as  to  protect 
and  enhance  the  values  which  caused  It  to 
be  Included  In  said  system  without.  Insofar 
as  is  consistent  therewith,  limiting  other 
uses  that  do  not  substantially  Interfere  with 
public  use  and  enjoyment  of  these  values. 
In  such  administration  primary  emphasis 
shall  be  given  to  protecting  Its  esthetic, 
scenic,  historic,  archeologlc.  and  scientific 
features.  Management  plans  for  any  such 
component  may  establish  varying  degrees  of 
Intensity  for  Its  protection  and  development. 
based  on  the  special  attributes  of  the  area. 

"(b)  Any  portion  of  a  component  of  the 
national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  that 
Is  within  the  national  wilderness  preserva- 
tion system,  as  established  by  or  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  September  3, 1964  (78  Stat.  890; 


16  UJS.C,  ch.  23).  shaU  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  both  the  Wilderness  Act  and 
this  Act  with  respect  to  preservation  of  such 
river  and  its  immediate  environment,  and 
In  case  of  confilct  between  the  provisions  of 
these  Acts  the  more  restrictive  provisions 
shall  apply. 

"(c)  Any  component  of  the  national  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  system  that  is  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  through  the 
National  Park  Service  shall  become  a  part  of 
the  national  park  system,  and  any  such  com- 
ponent that  is  administered  by  the  Secretary 
through  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  shall 
become  a  part  of  the  national  wildlife  refuge 
system.  The  lands  involved  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  Acts 
under  which  the  national  park  system  or 
national  wildlife  system,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Is  administered,  and  In  case  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  provisions  of  these  Acts,  the  more 
restrictive  provisions  shall  apply.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  in  his  administration  of 
any  component  of  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system,  may  utilize  such  gen- 
eral statutory  authorities  relating  to  areas 
of  the  national  park  system  and  such  general 
statutory  authorities  otherwise  available  to 
him  for  recreation  and  {M-eservatlon  purposes 
and  for  the  conservation  and  management 
of  natural  resources  as  he  deems  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  his 
administration  of  any  component  of  the 
national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  area, 
may  utilize  the  general  statutory  author- 
ities relating  to  the  national  forests  in  such 
manner  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(e)  The  Federal  agency  charged  with  the 
administration  of  any  component  of  the 
national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  may 
-enter  Into  written  cooperative  agreements 
with  the  Governor  of  a  State,  the  head  of 
any  State  agency,  or  the  appropriate  official 
of  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State  for  State 
or  local  governmental  participation  in  the 
administration  of  the  component.  The  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  shall  be  en- 
couraged to  cooperate  In  the  planning  and 
administration  of  components  of  the  sys- 
tem which  Include  or  adjoin  State-  or 
county-owned  lands. 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  encourage  and  assist  the  States  to  con- 
sider, in  formulating  and  carrying  out  their 
comprehensive  statewide  outdoor  recreation 
plans  and  proposals  for  financing  assistance 
for  State  and  local  projects  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  897),  needs  and 
opportunities  for  establishing  State  and 
local  wild,  scenic  and  recreational  river  areas. 
He  shall  also,  In  accordance  with  the  author- 
ity contained  in  the  Act  of  May  28.  1963 
(77  Stat.  49) .  provide  technical  assistance  and 
advice  to,  and  cooperate  with.  States,  political 
subdivisions,  and  private  intereste.  including 
nonprofit  organizations,  with  respect  to  es- 
tablishing such  wild,  scenic  and  recreational 
river  areas. 

"(b)  The  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  like- 
wise, m  accordance  with  the  authority  vested 
m  them,  assist,  advise,  and  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  agencies  and  private  Inter- 
ests with  respect  to  establishing  such  wild, 
scenic  and  recreational  river  areas. 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies  shall  review  admin- 
istrative and  management  policies,  regula- 
tions, contracts,  and  plans  affecting  lands 
under  their  respective  Jurisdictions  which 
include,  border  upon,  or  are  adjacent  to  the 
rivers  listed  in  subsection  (a)  of  section  5 
of  this  Act  in  order  to  determine  what  ac- 
tions should  be  taken  to  protect  such  rivers 
diirlng  the  period  they  are  being  considered 
for  potential  addition  to  the  national  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  system.  Particular  atten- 
tion shall  be  given  to  scheduled  timber  har- 
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Twtlng,  rcMtd  coi  ■tructlon,  and  »lmll»r  actl^- 
ItlM  wblcb  mlgb  i  b«  contrary  to  tb«  purpOMs 
of  thl«  Act. 

"(b)  Nothlnc  n  this  s«cUon  ihall  be  oon- 
■trued  to  abrogi  t«  any  exUtlng  rights,  prlvl- 
l0g«a,  or  contn  eta  affecting  Federal  lands 
beld  by  any  prl  'ate  party  without  the  con- 
sent of  said  part;  . 

"(c)  The  bead  of  any  agency  administering 
a  component  of  ^e  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system  sb  ill  cooperate  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Intel  lor  and  with  the  appropriate 
State  water  polli  itlon  control  agenclee  for  the 
purpose  of  elln  Inatlztg  or  diminishing  the 
pollution  of  wat<  rs  of  the  river. 

"Sbc.  13.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall 
affect  the  JutIm  IcUon  or  responsibilities  of 
the  States  with  respect  to  fish  and  wildlife. 
Hunting  and  Ot  tilng  shall  be  permitted  on 
lands  and  watei  s  administered  as  parts  of 
the  system  und<  r  applicable  State  and  Fed- 
eral laws  and  rei  luUtions  unleas,  in  the  case 
of  nuntlng,  thoM  lands  or  waters  are  within  a 
national  park  or  monument.  The  administer- 
ing Secretary  mi  y,  however,  designate  zones 
Where,  and  estat  Ush  periods  when,  no  hunt- 
ing is  permitted  for  reasons  of  public  safety, 
administration,  (  r  public  use  and  enjoyment 
'and  ffliUl  issue  t  pproprlate  regulations  after 
'constirtatlon  wit  i  the  wildlife  agency  of  the 
State  or  States  al  'ected. 

"(b)  The  Juris  llctlon  of  the  States  and  the 
United  States  o\  Br  waters  of  any  stream  In- 
cluded In  a  natl  anal  wild,  sceiUc  or  recrea- 
tional river  area  staall  be  detemUned  by  ee- 
tablished  prlnclp  les  of  law.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Ad ,  any  taking  by  the  United 
States  of  a  water  right  which  is  vested  under 
either  State  or  F  Bderal  law  at  the  time  such 
river  la  IncludeC  in  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  sysi  em  shall  entitle  the  owner 
thereof  to  Just  cc  cnpensation.  Nothing  In  this 
Act  shall  constl  ute  an  express  or  Implied 
claim  or  denial  >n  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  as  to  exemption  from  State 
water  laws. 

"(c)  Deslgnatl(  n  of  any  stream  or  portion 
thereof  as  a  natl  snal  wild,  scenic  or  recrea- 
tional river  area  ihall  not  be  construed  aa  a 
reservation  of  th(  i  waters  of  such  streams  for 
purposes  other  t  lan  those  specified  In  this 
Act,  or  In  quant  ties  greater  than  necessary 
to  accomplish  th(  se  purposes. 

"(d)  The  Jurii  diction  of  the  States  over 
waters  of  any  sti  eam  Included  In  a  national 
wild,  scenic  or  rei  reatlonal  river  area  shall  be 
unaffected  by  thi  Act  to  the  extent  that  such 
Jurisdiction  may  be  exercised  without  im- 
pairing the  purpc  les  of  this  Act  or  Its  admin- 
istration. 

"(e)  Nothing  (ontalned  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  Uter,  amend,  repeal,  inter- 
pret, modify,  or  >e  In  conflict  with  any  in- 
terstate compact  made  by  any  States  which 
contain  any  portl  3n  of  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  systi  m. 

"(f)  Nothing  li  this  Act  shall  affect  rights 
of  any  State,  Including  the  right  of  access, 
with  respect  U.  the  beds  of  navigable 
streams,  tributai  les,  or  rivers  (or  segments 
thereof)  located  in  a  national  wild,  scenic 
or  recreational  ri  er  area. 

"(g)  The  Seen  tary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agrt  lulture,  as  the  case  may  be, 
may  grant  easanents  and  rights-of-way 
upon,  over,  undv,  acroes,  or  through  any 
component  of  th  i  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
applicable  to  the  national  park  system  and 
the  national  foi  est  system,  respectively : 
Provided,  That  ai  y  conditions  precedent  to 
granting  subh  eai  ements  and  rights-of-way 
shall  be  related  t<  the  policy  and  purpose  of 
this  Act. 

"Sac.  14.  The  c  aim  and  allowance  of  the 
value  of  an  easei  iient  as  a  charitable  con- 
tribution under  s(  ctlon  170  of  title  26,  United 
States  Code,  or  &  a  gift  under  section  2522 
of  said  title  shal  constitute  an  agreement 
by  the  donor  on  I  ehalf  of  himself,  bis  heirs, 
and  assigns  that.  If  the  terms  of  the  instru- 
ment creating  th<  easement  are  violated,  the 


donee  or  the  Umted  States  may  acquire  the 
servient  estate  at  its  fair  market  value  as 
of  the  time  the  easement  was  donated  minus 
the  value  of  the  easement  claimed  and  al- 
lowed as  a  charitable  contribution  or  gift. 

"Sbc.  15.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

"(a)  'River*  means  a  flowing  body  of  water 
or  estuary  or  a  section,  portion,  or  tributary 
thereof,  including  rivers,  streams,  creeks, 
runs,  kills,  rills,  and  small  lakes. 

"(b)  'Free-flowing';  as  applied  to  any  river 
or  section  of  a  river,  means  existing  or  flow- 
ing in  natural  condition  without  impound- 
ment, diversion,  straightening,  rlp-rappng,  or 
other  modification  of  the  waterway.  The  ex- 
istence, however,  of  low  dams,  diversion 
works,  and  other  minor  structures  at  the 
time  any  river  is  proposed  for  Inoluslon  in 
the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system 
shall  not  automatically  bar  Its  consideration 
for  such  Inclusion :  Provided,  That  this  shall 
not  be  construed  to  authorize.  Intend,  or 
encourage  future  construction  of  such  struc- 
tures within  components  of  the  national  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  system. 

"(c)  'Scenic  easement'  means  the  right  to 
control  the  use  of  land  (including  the  air 
space  above  such  land)  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  scenic  view  from  the  river, 
but  such  control  shall  not  affect,  without  the 
owner's  consent,  any  regular  use  exercised 
prior  to  the  acquisition  of  the  easement. 

"Skc.  16.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 
but  not  more  than  917,000,000,  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands  and  Interests  in  land  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  dUagree- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  Amend  the  title 
so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to  provide  (or  a  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and 
for  other  piuposes." 

And  the  Hoiue  agree  to  the  same. 
Watnx  N.  Aspinau., 
Rot  a.  Taylor, 
Habolo  t.  Johnson, 
MOEBIS  K.  Udall, 

ROBEkT    W.    KASTENMEIXa. 

John  P.  Sati.x>k. 
Joe    Siiuerrz, 
Theodork  R.  Kitpperiian, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Henrt  M.  Jackson, 
Frank  Crttrcr, 
Oatlord  Nelson, 
Troiias  H.  Kvchxl, 
Lkn  B.  Jordan, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

BflATWMXm 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Ho\ise 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill, 
S.  119,  an  act  to  reserve  certain  public  lands 
for  a  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system, 
to  provide  a  procedure  for  adding  additional 
public  lands  and  other  lands  to  the  system, 
and  for  other  purpoeee,  submit  this  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  lan- 
guage recommended  and  adopted  in  the  ac- 
companying conference  report. 

The  conference  conunlttee  recommends 
adoption  of  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  for  the  House  amendment  to  S. 
119.  The  House  amendment  struck  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  119  and  in- 
serted new  language  in  its  place.  The  con- 
ference committee  substitute  adopts  the 
format  and  substance  of  the  House  amend- 
ment except  as  noted  below. 

Section  1:  The  short  title  of  the  bill  in 
section  1  is  amended  by  deleting  "National 
Scenic  Rivers  Act"  and  inserting  "Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act."  This  change  Is  reflected 
at  a  number  of  places  thereafter  throughout 
the  conference  committee's  reconunended 
substitute  and  will  not  be  further  noted  here. 
The  declaration  of  policy  In  this  same  section 
is  enlarged  to  Include  a  portion  of  the  Senate 


bill,  via.,  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  the 
established  national  policy  of  dereloptag 
rivers  by  eonstruetton  at  dams  and  other 
water  resource  projects  needs  to  be  comple- 
mented with  a  policy  of  preserving  certain 
rivers  in  free-flowing  condition. 

Section  2 :  A  three- fold  olaaslflcatlon  of  the 
components  of  the  wild  and  soenlc  riven 
system  is  retained  but  Instead  of  being 
known  as  class  I,  class  11,  and  class  III  river* 
they  will  be  known  as  wild  rivers,  scenle 
rivers,  and  recreational  rivers. 

Section  3:  Two  rivers  are  added  to  the  six 
of  the  House  amendment  in  the  "instant" 
category.  These  are  the  Middle  Fork  of  the 
Feather  River  in  California  and  the  segment 
of  the  Eleven  Point  River  in  Mlsaouri. 

Section  4:  A  provision  is  added  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section  to  the  effect  that  no 
new  river  shall  be  added  to  the  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system  by  congressional  action 
until  the  end  of  the  first  full  session  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State  in  which  It  is  located 
which  is  held  after  a  reconunendation  U 
made  to  the  President  for  its  inclusion. 

Section  5:  Two  rivers  are  deleted  from  the 
study  category  and  four  are  added  to  It  by 
the  conference  amendment.  The  two  that  are 
deleted  are  the  Eleven  Point  In  Missouri  and 
the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Feather  In  California 
which,  as  noted  above,  are  recommended  for 
Inclusion  in  the  "Instant"  category.  The 
four  that  are  added  are  portions  at  the  Alle- 
gheny in  Pennsylvania,  the  Little  Beaver  In 
Ohio,  the  Maumee  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and 
the  Youghlogheny  in  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania. As  a  result  of  these  changes,  the 
conference  committee  recommendation  is 
that  27  rivers  or  parts  of  rivers  be  included 
In  the  study  category  as  compared  with  28 
in  that  category  under  the  Senate  bill  and 
26  In  the  House  amendment.  The  period 
during  which  study  of  these  rivers  Is  to  be 
conducted  has  been  reduced  from  16  years  in 
the  House  amendment  to  10. 

The  provLslon  of  subsection  (c)  of  the 
House  amendment  forbidding  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  to  undertake 
the  study  of  any  stream  which  a  State  U 
willing  to  study  Is  modified  to  provide  that, 
if  a  State  requests  a  Joint  Federal-State 
study,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  Is  appropriate, 
shall  comply  with  the  request. 

Section  6:  Limitations  on  the  powers  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  acquire  land  within  a 
national  wild,  scenic  or  recreational  river  area 
are  recommended  in  the  conference  commit- 
tee amendment:  (1)  Fee  title  may  be  ac- 
quired for  an  average  of  no  more  than  100 
acres  per  river  mile  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  as  contrasted  with  the  permissible  320 
acres  in  the  Hoiise  amendment.  (2)  State- 
owned  lands  may  be  acquired  only  by  dona- 
tion. (3)  No  land  may  be  acquired  by  con- 
demnation within  the  boundaries  of  an  in- 
corporated city,  village  or  borough  which  has 
an  appropriate  zoning  ordinance  in  force. 
The  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture will  Issue  guide  lines  setting  out  the 
standards  by  which  they  will  Judge  the  ap- 
propriateness of  such  zoning  ordinances.  (41 
Exchanges  of  Federal  land  for  non-Pederal 
land  are  permitted  only  within  the  same 
State.  (5)  Fee  title  may  not  be  acquired  by 
condemnation  if  60  percent  or  more  of  the 
entire  acreage  within  the  unit  of  the  national 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  In  question  Is 
already  owned  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  unlesi 
the  condemnation  action  Is  necessary  merely 
to  clear  title — that  Is,  to  remove  outstanding 
encumbrances,  to  take  care  of  the  Interests 
of  missing  heirs,  and  the  like.  (6)  Specific 
authority  Is  given  the  two  Secretaries  to  ac- 
quire scenic  and  other  easements  to  assure 
public  access  to  the  river  and  to  traverse  the 
length  of  the  area  in  cases  where  they  would 
otherwise  acquire  fee  title  but  are  forbidden 
to  do  so  by  the  provision  Just  noted.  (7)  A 
formula  similar  to  that  which  has  been  em- 
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ployed  in  recent  jrears  in  many  recreational 
and  seashore  area  acts  is  included  the  effect 
of  which  Is  to  allow  the  owners  of  one-family 
dwellings,  the  construction  of  which  was 
completed  or  begun  before  January  1,  1967,  to 
elect,  at  the  time  the  land  on  which  these 
dwellings  stand  is  acquired,  to  retain  a  right 
of  use  and  occupancy  for  26  years  or  for  the 
lifetime  of  the  owner  or  his  spouse  with  an 
appropriate  reduction  in  the  purchase  price. 
Section  7:  This  section  is  amended  to 
make  clear  that  water  developments  above 
or  below  a  wild,  scenic  or  recreational  river 
area  which  do  not  "unreasonably"  diminish 
Its  values  are  not  prohibited.  In  this  connec- 
tion, reference  Is  made  to  the  Skagit  River. 
A  revision  of  the  bill  In  the  House  elim- 
inated the  portion  of  the  stream  above  Bacon 
Creek  in  order  clearly  to  permit  Federal 
Power  Commission  consideration  of  ]X>tentlal 
developments  there,  particularly  a  proposed 
development  near  the  mouth  of  Copper 
Creek.  This  revision  has  been  retained  by  the 
conference  committee  and  is  consistent  with 
action  heretofore  taken  by  the  Congress  in 
connection  with  the  North  Cascades  Park 
legislation  (S.  1331,  H.R.  8870). 

Section  10:  Although  no  substantive 
amendment  to  Section  10  of  the  House 
amendment  is  thought  necessary  by  the  con- 
ference conomlttee.  Its  members  are  agreed 
that  the  language  of  subsection  (c)  Is  not 
intended  to  make  applicable  to  all  units  of 
the  national  scenic  rivers  system  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Park  Service  the  pro- 
hibition against  hunUng  which  prevails  in 
most  of  the  national  parks  and  monuments. 
Section  13  covers  this  subject. 

Section  13:  The  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  is  modified  to  allow  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  designate  no-huntlng  areas 
and  to  establish  no-huntlng  periods  for  rea- 
sons of  public  safety,  administration  or  pub- 
lic use  after  consultation  with  the  appro- 
priate State  wildlife  agency.  SubeecUons  (b). 
(c),  (d),  (e),  and  (f),  dealing  with  water 
rights.  Interstate  compacts,  and  State  access 
to  the  beds  of  riven  within  the  system  are 
Incorporated  in  the  conference  substitute 
from  the  original  Senate  bill  and  replace 
other  language  which  was  in  the  House  bill. 
Subsection  (g)  Is  modified  by  deleting  cer- 
tain language  In  the  last  clause  and  by  mak- 
ing clear  that  any  conditions  precedent  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  granting 
of  an  easement  or  right  of  way  under  the 
present  act  must  be  related  to  fulfilling  the 
purpoee  of  the  act  and  not  to  other  possible 
policy  considerations. 

Section  15 :  The  definition  of  "conservation 
easement"  in  the  House  amendment  is 
dropped  and  the  definition  of  "scenic  ease- 
ment" in  the  Senate  blU  U  substituted  in  its 
place. 

Section  16:  The  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  land  acquisition  has  been 
reduced  from  »17,340.000  to  117,000,000.  It 
being  understood  that  if  escalation  of  land 
prices  or  other  unforeseen  factors  require  the 
appropriation  of  more  than  this  amount,  the 
two  Conunlttees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs will  be  willing  to  consider  such  further 
legislation  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
act. 

Watne  N.  Aspinall, 

Rot  a.  Tatlor, 

Harold  T.  Jornbon, 

M.  Udall, 

Robert  W.  Kastrnmeikr. 

John  P.  Satlor, 

Joe  S&UBin, 

Theodore   R.   KtJPfTRMAN. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask.  unanimous  consent  to 
dispense   with   further   reading   of   the 

statement. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  hope  I  will  not 
have  to  object.  I  take  it  that  the  gentle- 
man will  take  a  minute  or  two  or  three 
to  explain  what  transpired  In  the  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  will  be  glad  to  explain  the  basic 
changes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  yield  perhaps  for  a 
question  or  two? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  conference  on  S.  119 
and  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  which  accompanies 
this  report  make  quite  clear  the  nature 
of  the  amendment  which  the  conference 
committee  recommends  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate,  so  I 
shall  not  go  into  great  detail. 

In  general,  the  language  of  the  House 
bill  was  followed  in  the  report  and  several 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  were  in- 
cluded as  amendments. 

Members  will  recall  the  bill,  as  it 
passed  the  House,  listed  six  rivers  for 
Immediate  Inclusion  in  the  scenic  rivers 
system  and  25  more  for  study.  The  con- 
ference committee  recommends  that  two 
of  the  rivers  which  were  in  the  study 
category  be  added  to  the  "instant"  class. 
These  are  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Feather 
River  in  California,  and  that  portion  of 
the  Eleven  Point  which  is  in  Missouri. 
This  makes  a  total  of  eight  rivers  in  this 
class.  The  conference  committee  also 
recommends  that  four  rivers  be  added 
to  the  study  category.  These  are,  first, 
the  Maumee  in  Ohio  euid  Indiana,  includ- 
ing Its  tributaries  in  Indiana  but  exclud- 
ing its  tributaries  in  Ohio;  second,  the 
Little  Beaver  in  Ohio;  third,  the  Youghl- 
ogheny in  Pennsrlvanla  and  Mary- 
land; and,  fourth,  a  part  of  the  Allegheny 
In  Pennsylvania.  Thus  there  are  now  27 
rivers  in  the  study  class,  as  compared 
with  the  28  that  were  in  the  original 
Senate  bill  and  the  25  that  were  In  the 
House  amendment  to  that  bill. 

The  conference  committee  also  recom- 
mends that  the  river  system  be  known 
officially  as  the  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system  instead  of,  the  national 
scenic  rivers  system.  All  rivers  and  parts 
of  rivers  included  in  the  system  will  be 
classified  as  either  wild  rivers,  scenic 
rivers,  or  recreational  rivers.  We  believe 
these  names  will  be  more  informative 
than  the  bare  "class  I,"  "class  n,"  and 
"class  ni"  titles  that  were  in  the  House 
amendment.  I  may  add  that  different 
sections  of  the  same  river  may  very  well 
fall  within  different  classes.  Thus  the 
upper  reaches  of  some  rivers  may  turn 
out  to  be  properly  cltissifiable  as  "wild" 
and  the  lower  stretches  as  "scenic"  or 
"recreational." 

The  period  allowed  for  study  of  the 
entire  group  of  27  rivers  has  been  re- 


duced by  the  conference  committee  from 
15  to  10  years.  The  2-year  study  period 
for  the  Suwanee  and  the  Little  Miami 
which  was  added  on  the  Floor  of  the 
House,  however,  has  been  retained. 

In  the  House  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  have  been  authorized  to  acquire 
as  much  as  an  average  of  320  acres  per 
river  mile  in  fee  or  by  way  of  easement. 
The  conference  committee  recommends 
that  fee  acquisitions  be  limited  to  100 
acres  per  mile,  with  the  remainder  of 
the  permissible  acreage  protected 
through  scenic  easements.  This  should 
result  in  a  considerable  saving  of  cost. 

The  conference  committee  repwrt  pro- 
hibits the  condemnation  of  State-owned 
lands  and  provides  that  they  may  be 
acquired  only  by  donation.  It  also  pro- 
hibits the  condemnation  of  fee  title  to 
any  land  if  50  p)ercent  of  the  area  within 
a  unit  of  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem is  already  in  public  ownership,  but 
allows  the  acquisition  of  scenic  ease- 
ments and  other  necessary  rights  for  ac- 
cess and  trails  along  the  river. 

Likewise,  we  have  incorporated  in  the 
bill  the  provisions  of  what  has  come  to 
be  known  as  the  "Cape  Cod"  formula — 
namely,  that  an  owner  of  land  may.  at 
the  time  it  is  acquired  by  the  Govern- 
ment, elect  to  retain  a  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  of  his  dwelling  house  and  a 
limited  acreage  surroimding  it  for  life 
or  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  25  years 
at  his  election.  This  should  also  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  program. 

Finally,  the  conference  committee  rec- 
ommends a  reduction  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  land  ac- 
quisition from  $17,340,000  to  $17,000,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  covers  most 
of  the  Important  differences  between  the 
House-passed  bill  and  the  measure  rec- 
ommended by  the  conference  commit- 
tee. The  bill  is  substantially  in  the  form 
approved  by  the  House,  and  I  believe  the 
changes  made  improved  the  bill,  rather 
than  injured  it.  I  believe  that  the  Mem- 
bers who  supported  this  legislation  orig- 
inally will  support  the  conference  report, 
and  I  urge  a  favorable  vote  on  It. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mlimesota. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  House  conferees.  This  is  one  of  the 
great  pieces  of  legislation  that  has  come 
before  this  Congress  in  this  year.  I  urge 
support  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  indeed  an  historic 
day.  Today  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  decreed  that  our  children,  our 
children's  children,  and  all  of  posterity, 
shall  enjoy  some  of  this  Nations'  rapidly 
diminishing  wild  and  scenic  rivers. 

I  am  gratified  that  we  have  finally 
faced  up  to  the  incontrovertible  t&ct  that 
some  of  these  natural  resources  must  be 
protected  and  saved;  saved  from  pollu- 
tion, polluting  industrialization,  and 
total  destruction. 

The  Upper  St.  Croix  River  Valley  is  an 
imspoiled  wilderness  area.  It  is  within  40 
minutes  driving  time  of  2  million  peo- 
ple. There  is  no  otlier  comparable  wil- 
derness area  within  hundreds  of  miles. 
Today  the  wUdllfe  of  yesteryear  is  still 
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there.  The  liyir  bed  la  unspoiled.  The 
surrouzuUng  aiM  Is  beautifully  pictur- 
esque. It  hM  b(  m  a  challenge  to  me  for 
several  years  to  save  this  river  and  It  Is 
we  who  must.    I 

The  young  an  I  yet  unborn  cannot  vote 
here  today.  We  nust  cast  their  vote  for 
them.  Let  us  do  t  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Jfr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman srleld? 

Mr.  TAYLOR, 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OROeS.  ikr.  Speaker,  I  understand 
all  amendments  to  the  bill  are  germane. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TAYLOR 

Mr.  SAYLOR 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  TAYLOR 


man  from  Pennsylvania 


Mr.  SAYLOR 
support  of  the 


I  jileld  to  the  gentleman 


That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will 


the 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Bf«r.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
»nf erence  report  on  S. 
119.  an  act  to  ret  erve  certain  public  lands 
for  a  national  w  Id  and  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem, to  provide  a  procedure  for  adding 
additional  public  lands  to  the  system, 
and  for  other  p  uposes. 

Similar  leglsl  ition,  H.R.  18260.  was 
considered  and  }assed  by  the  House  on 
September  12,  li  68,  by  a  vote  of  265  yeas 
to  7  nays.  As  on  e  of  the  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  In  tta  b  House,  I  regret  that  I 
was  unable  to  b  i  present  to  cast  my  yea 
vote  for  this  lef  Islatlon,  due  to  a  death 
In  my  family.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  my  coll  lagues  for  their  over- 
whelming vote  1 1  passing  the  House  bill. 

I  strongly  end  irse  the  recommendation 
of  the  confennce  committee  which 
struck  all  after  he  enacting  clause  of  S. 
119  and  adopte  I  the  format  and  sub- 
stance of  the  H  luse-passed  bill  with  an 
amendment  In  t  te  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  House  laiguage.  The  amendment 
adopted  by  the  «>nference  committee  Is 
Indeed  an  Imprtvement  on  the  legisla- 
tion. 

The  bill  as  rec  >nimended  by  the  con. 
ference  commltt«  b  deletes  the  title.  "Na- 
tional Scenic  Risers  Act  of  1968"  and 
provides  a  new  st  ort  title  to  be  the  "Wild 
and  Scenic  Riven  Act." 

Of  course,  m>re  important  to  the 
Members  of  the  I  [ouse  are  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  concer  ling  the  rivers  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  wll  I  and  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem. The  confet  jnce  committee  added 
two  rivers,  the  eleven  Point  River  in 
Missouri,  and  the  Middle  Pork  of  the 
Feather  River  ir  California  to  the  six 
rivers  comprising  the  initial  components 
of  the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
system. 

In  section  5  of  the  bill  the  conference 
committee  deletei  I  two  rivers  and  added 
four  rivers  to  be  studied.  The  rivers  de- 
leted are  the  tw )  rivers  placed  among 
the  initial  compments  of  the  system. 
The  rivers  added  for  study  are  the  Al- 
legheny in  Penns:  'Ivanla,  the  Little  Bea- 
ver In  Ohio,  the  Mauraee  in  Ohio  and 
Indiana  and  the  ■■  'oughlogheny  In  Mary- 
land and  Pennsyl'  anla.  Thus  the  confer- 
ence committee  i  educed  the  number  of 
rivers  to  be  studied  for  possible  inclu- 
sion into  the  sysem  at  this  time  from 
28  to  27. 

The  conference  committee  amendment 
deletes  the  numer  cal  classification  of  the 
rivers  to  comprise  the  system  and  adopts 


the  more  descriptive  classUleatlons  of 
"wild  river  areas."  "scenic  river  areas," 
and  "recreational  river  areas." 

Another  Important  feature  of  the  con- 
ference committee  amendment  Is  the 
limitation  adopted  on  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  Interests  In  lands  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act.  Originally  the  House 
version  permitted  acquisition  of  an  aver- 
age of  not  more  than  320  acres  per  mile 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  to  establish 
the  boundaries  of  the  wild,  scenic  or  rec- 
reational river  area.  The  conference  com- 
mittee limits  the  acquisition  of  fee  title 
to  an  average  of  not  more  than  100  acres 
per  mile  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The 
conference  committee  also  limited  the 
right  to  acquire  lands  and  Interests  In 
land  by  condemnation  where  60  percent 
or  more  of  the  lands  within  a  river  area 
are  already  in  public  ownership. 

The  committee  of  conference  also  re- 
duced the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  land  acquisition  from 
$17,340,000  to  $17,000,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  changes  In  the  bill 
ad(H}ted  by  the  conference  committee 
amendment  go  a  long  way  in  making 
the  establishment  and  future  adminis- 
tration of  a  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system  an  important  part  of  our 
American  heritage.  In  the  approximately 
100.000  miles  of  rivers  and  tributaries  in 
the  United  States  with  an  average  flow 
of  at  least  550  cubic  feet  per  second,  only 
a  few  remain  relatively  unspoiled  in  a 
wild  or  scenic  state. 

We  have  harnessed  the  waters  of  our 
Nation's  rivers  for  trade  and  commerce, 
travel  and  recreation,  to  control  floods, 
to  Increase  farm  production,  to  generate 
electric  power  and  many  other  purposes. 
It  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  attempt 
to  preserve,  reclaim,  and  guarantee  to 
America  her  heritage  of  unspoiled,  un- 
polluted, free-flowing  rivers  for  the  bene- 
fit and  enjoyment  of  present  and  future 
generations  of  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  purpose  of  clari- 
fication, I  would  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  one  question 
with  respect  to  section  13(g)  of  the  con- 
ference report  which  relates  to  the  grant- 
ing of  rights-of-way  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture across  components  of  the  national 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system. 

The  conference  committee  adopted  the 
House  language  in  section  13(g)  which 
states  that  any  conditions  contained  in 
easements  and  rights-of-way  shall  be 
only  conditions  which  are  related  to  the 
policy  and  purposes  of  this  act  but  de- 
leted the  reference  to  the  regulations  is- 
sued In  1963  relating  to  the  granting  of 
rights-of-way  for  power  transmission 
lines.  These  are  the  regiilations  which 
provide  that  non-Federal  builders  of  new 
powerllnes  crossing  public  lands  must 
agree  to  share  their  transmission  facil- 
ities with  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
condition  for  rights-of-way.  and  provide, 
in  addition,  that  application  for  rights- 
of-way  will  not  be  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernment if  building  of  the  transmission 
line  is  determined  to  be  in  conflict  with 
the  Federal  power  marketing  program, 
whatever  that  means. 


The  adoption  of  these  regulations  in 
1963  was  a  matter  of  great  controversy 
and  the  regulations  have  remained  a 
matter  of  controversy  since  that  time. 
When  this  legislation  to  establish  a  na- 
tional wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  waa 
before  the  Committee,  we  sought  to  avoid 
controversy  by  putting  in  the  provision 
that  any  conditions  contained  in  ease- 
ments and  rights-of-way  across  compo- 
nents of  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system 
would  be  related  only  to  the  purposes  of 
this  act  and  would  not  be  based  upon  the 
regulations  I  have  referred  to.  In  the 
committee  of  conference  the  reference 
to  the  1963  regulations  was  deleted  as 
surplusage  and  unnecessary,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee confirm  this  for  the  record. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect.  The  language  retained  In  the  con- 
ference report  provides  that  any  condi- 
tions contained  in  easements  and  rights- 
of-way  granted  upon,  over,  under,  across, 
or  along,  any  component  of  the  national 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  shall  be  re- 
lated to  the  policy  and  purpose  of  the 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  act.  The  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  house 
says  that: 

SubMctlon  (g)  Is  modified  by  deleting  cer- 
tain langxiage  In  the  last  clause  and  by  mak- 
ing It  clear  that  any  conditions  precedent 
required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  the  granting 
of  an  easement  or  right-of-way  under  the 
present  act  must  be  related  to  fulfilling  the 
purpose  of  the  act  and  not  to  other  possible 
poUcy  considerations. 

In  Other  words,  it  did  not  seem  to  the 
conference  committee  necessary  to  In- 
clude in  the  conference  version  of  the 
legislation  a  corollary  to  that  state- 
ment— that  is,  that  such  easements  and 
rights-of-way  shall  not  be  based  upon 
existing  regulations  which  might  call  for 
the  inclusion  of  conditions  not  related  to 
the  wild  and  scenic  rivers  act  itself.  This 
fact  seemed  obvious  and  the  language 
was  stricken  as  surplusage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  jrleld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
bill  was  before  the  House,  the  sponsors 
of  the  bill  seemed  quite  firm  about  328 
acres  per  mile.  As  I  imderstand  the  gen- 
tleman, that  has  been  reduced  to  100 
acres  per  mile.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
correct.  It  has  been  reduced  to  100  acres 
per  mile.  The  scenic  easement  can  be 
taken  for  the  full  328  acres  as  necessary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  aslc 
what  changed  the  mmd  of  the  House 
Members  so  quickly  on  something  they 
were  quite  firm  about  when  the  bill  was 
before  the  House  a  few  days  ago? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  dis- 
cussing the  matter  with  representatives 
of  the  other  committee  tind  studying  it 
carefully  and  in  an  effort  to  save  costs. 
we  thought,  by  getting  the  additional 
scenic  easements,  the  100  acres  per  mile 
would  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  assume  that  you  had 
studied  it  very  carefully  before  it  ever 
came  to  the  House  floor,  much  less  after 
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you  got  into  conference  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  or  whatever  the  time  was. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Following  the  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I 
should  like  to  make  one  point  completely 
clear.  Is  this  a  proper  statement:  There 
is  nothing  in  this  legislation  which  gives 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  any  au- 
thority to  create  any  regulations  relative 
to  the  transmission  of  electricity  or  Fed- 
eral policy  pertaining  thereto;  this  legis- 
lation deals  only  with  the  matter  of  con- 
servation of  resources? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ECYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MacOREXSOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  should  like  to 
commend  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  for  the  expeditious  way  in 
which  they  have  reached  agreement  on 
this  bill  and  have  brought  this  confer- 
ence report  to  the  House  for  tuloption. 

On  September  10,  Just  2  weeks  and  1 
day  ago,  the  distinguished  Committee  on 
Rules  saw  fit  to  grant  a  rule  making  In 
order  the  consideration  of  the  scenic 
rivers  bill.  On  September  12,  just  2  days 
after  the  Rules  Committee  granted  that 
rule,  the  House  acted  to  pass  the  scenic 
rivers  bill. 

Now,  less  than  2  weeks  later,  we  have 
before  us  the  conference  report  with  the 
favorable  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

I  should  like  to  have  my  colleagues 
appreciate  that  although  the  hour  Is  late 
this  House,  and  Indeed  this  Congress, 
can  act  through  the  appropriate  and 
regular  procedures:  namely,  the  Rules 
Committee  granting  a  rule,  the  House  of 
Representatives  debating  the  matter  and 
deciding  it,  a  committee  of  conference 
being  appointed,  and  that  committee  of 
conference  reaching  agreement  and  the 
House  taking  final  action,  which  I  expect 
it  will  do  very  shortly  to  approve  the 
conference  report.  We  see  the  normal 
procedures  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives working  on  this  veiy  Important 
matter  In  the  overall  space  of  IS  days 
from  the  granting  of  a  rule  by  the  Rules 
Committee  to  final  adoption  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  be  in  ses- 
sion another  2  or  3  weeks.  Remaining 
items  of  importance  are  before  the  Rules 
Committee.  Hopefully,  the  progress  made 
on  this  bill,  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
bill,  can  be  used  as  a  model  for  action  on 
other  important  matters  such  as  election 
reform  and  congressional  reorganization 
so  that  this  House  might  work  its  will 
and  we  might  make  progress,  as  we  do 
now  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  c(»nments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  ccmference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  RESOLUTION 
TO  LIQUIDATE  MHilTARY  IN- 
VOLVEMENT IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarics,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPE:aKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
year  1968  has  been  one  in  which  the 
Congress  has  begun  to  play  a  role  in 
shaping  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  recall  the 
dramatic  series  of  events  that  began  on 
March  10,  when  national  newspapers 
reported  that  the  President's  military 
advisers  were  seeking  to  continue  the 
policy  of  gradual  escalation  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  by  requesting  an  additional 
206,000  troops. 

In  the  days  following  the  newspaper 
reports,  there  was  an  outpouring  of 
popular  and  congressional  sentiment 
against  further  escalation  of  the  war. 
In  this  body  alone,  more  than  100  Mem- 
bers either  introduced  or  cosponsored 
bills  and  resolutions  demanding  a  strong- 
er voice  for  Congress  in  the  decision- 
making process  surrounding  the  war  or 
a  halt  to  the  steady  buildup  of  Ameri- 
can forces  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Twenty-three  of  my  colleagues  either 
joined  me  in  sponsoring  or  introduced 
themselves  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  "that  the 
United  States  should  not  increase  its 
military  Involvement  In  Vietnam." 

It  is  my  conviction  that  these  expres- 
sions of  congressional  resistance  to  ftu:- 
ther  escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war  were 
important  factors  in  the  President's  cru- 
cial decision,  armounced  March  31,  to 
curtail  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
and  to  request  peace  talks. 

The  fact  that  peace  talks  are  now  In 
progress  in  Paris  does  not  lessen  the 
Vietnam  war's  terrible  drain  on  Ameri- 
can lives  and  treasure.  And  it  does  not 
lessen  the  need  for  further  congressional 
initiative  in  this  critical  au-ea  of  our 
foreign  affairs. 

I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  Amer- 
ica to  tell  its  South  Vietnamese  allies 
that  they  must  begin  to  shoulder  more  of 
the  burden  of  the  war  sigalnst  the  Viet- 
cong  guerrillas  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
regiilars.  We  should  make  it  clear  that 
we  regard  the  Vietnam  conflict  as  pri- 
marily an  Asian  problem  for  which 
Asians  should  seek  an  Asian  solution. 

Accordingly.  I  am  Introducing  today 
a  concurrent  resolution  which  states: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  United  States  should 
begin  to  liquidate  Its  mUltary  Involvement 
la  Vietnam. 

This  resolution  will  make  It  clear  that 
Congress  wishes  not  merely  to  limit 
American  military  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, but  to  begin  to  liquidate  it  entirely. 


The  effectiveness  of  this  resolution  as 
a  measiu'e  of  congressional  feeling  will 
depend  in  large  measure  on  the  number 
of  Members  cosponsoring  it  or  introduc- 
ing resolutions  identical  to  it.  I  plan  to 
introduce  a  second  resolution  tomorrow, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  tell  me  before 
11  ajn.  tomorrow  of  their  desire  to  co- 
sponsor  it. 

In  a  year  in  which  Congress  has 
strongly  asserted  its  foreign  policy  initia- 
tive, we  must  build  on  our  momentum  to 
bring  a  dreadful  war  to  a  speedy  end. 
This  resolution,  I  believe,  is  one  good 
way  to  do  this.  "Thank  you. 


SECRETARY  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION  ADDRESS  NAMBOB 
39TH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  include  the  remarks 
of  Paul  J.  Tiemey,  chairman  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  and  Alan 
S.  Boyd,  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
t>efore  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Motor  Bus  Owners. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GiAnio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Association  of  Motor 
Bus  Owners  had  the  unusual  privilege  at 
their  annual  meeting  this  month  of  being 
addressed  by  both  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

I  am  informed  that  this  constituted  a 
rare  "double"  appearance  before  such  an 
important  industry  group  by  these  two 
top  sulministration  transportation 
spokesmen. 

The  speeches  by  Secretary  Boyd  and 
Commissioner  Tiemey  at  NAMBO's  39th 
annual  meeting  in  Chicago  were  out- 
standing in  quality,  and  I  commend  them 
to  others  in  transportation  and  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress. 

Therefore,  without  objection,  I  include 
their  two  texts  at  this  pomt  in  my 
remarks : 

Remarks   or   PAm,   J.    Tiebnet.    Chapman, 

IKTEBSTATE  COMMESCE  COMUISSION,  BeFORK 
THE    ANNXTAL    MxeTINC     OF    THE     NATIONAL 

Association  of  Motok  Bxtb  Owners 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  participate  In  your  annual  meeting 
here  in  Chicago.  Tour  deliberations  this  week, 
as  In  the  past,  will  be  the  vehicle  for  the 
continuation  of  economic  growth  and  im- 
proved service  that  have  characterized  the 
bus  industry  during  the  1960*8. 

The  first  two-thirds  of  my  term  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  have  been  completed. 
This  period  has  been  characterized  by  con- 
siderable activity  as  transport  carriers  tried 
to  rationalize  their  operations,  services,  and 
rates.  Mergers,  major  rate  proposals,  and  serv- 
ice innovations  are  not  new  challenges  to 
the  Oommlsslon  although  both  the  frequency 
and  magnitude  of  recent  changes  ntay  reflect 
a  growing  awareness  throughout  the  Industry 
that  its  ablUty  to  keep  step  with  the  de- 
mands of  a  growing  economy  can  be  mark- 
edly improved. 

This  year  has  been  no  exception  from  those 
of  the  p«tst  and  has  prodiiced  Its  share  of 
transport  and  regulatory  problems. 

One  such  problem  Is  the  state  of  rail  pas- 
senger service.  While  it  Is  not  a  preastng 
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^^l^mm*  for  tlM  b  18  Induatry,  It  li  a  problem 
In  which  you  ht  >t«  mora  thAU  «  p«Mlng 
Intarwt. 

Tb«  liiirnailng  (overmnentel  setlTltlM  dl- 
rMted  toward  thli  wm  a««m  to  have  raaohed 
m  orMcsndo  thla  ]  ewr.  I  understand  there  1> 
MOM  feeling  of  tn  prabenelon  In  jour  Indus- 
try that  beoauae  he  raU  paeeenger  problem 
■eeme  to  have  dn  wn  the  Uon'e  share  of  at- 
tention by  the  Pe<  leral  Oovernment.  we  have 
loet  eight  of  the  mportanoe  of  the  bus  In- 
dustry to  our  pM  lenger  transportation  sys- 
tem. I  would  thj  nk  that  an  objective  ap- 
praisal of  the  situ  ktlon  would  show  that  this 
la  certainly  not  tl  e  case.  In  the  several  gov- 
•mment  programi  mating  to  passenger  serv- 
ice there  U  a  cle  ir  recognition  of  the  vital 
part  to  be  pUyed  by  the  busee  today  and  in 
the  future. 

For  example,  uo  ler  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1064  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment's  role  la  ess4  atlally  one  of  stlmiUatlng 
reeearch,  experlm  mtatlon,  and  capital  ez- 
pendltura  In  the  t  ivelopment  of  coordinated 
ouas  transit  by  bi  >th  buses  and  rail. 

Under  the  Hlgt  -Speed  Ground  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1986.  the  provUlon  of  high  speed 
rail  service  over  m  »dlum  distances  In  densely 
pOpuUltIM  corrldo  rs  is  under  etudy  by  the 
Department  of  T  ransportatlon.  Under  this 
Act  the  Northeast  corridor  project  has  been 
Initlatad,  and  tbi  Federal  Oovernment  has 
made  a  relatively  aodest  contribution  In  this 
venture.  If  this  pi  oject  Is  successful.  I  would 
think  It  fair  to  lay  that  It  would  provide 
some  competltlor  for  both  highway  and  air 
travel  transporti  tlon  between  Washington 
and  Boston.  How4  ver.  Federal  activity  In  this 
area  Is  a  recognlU  >n  of  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
jected travel  ezpa  ulon  will  Increase  highway 
and  air  congestlm  In  this  already  densely 
populated  corrida  '  to  the  point  where  re- 
vltaliaed  rail  paaa  mger  services  will  be  es- 
sential. 

Long  distance  In  :ercity  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice was  the  subjec  i  of  a  major  policy  report 
by  the  Commlaslo  i  to  Congress  In  recogni- 
tion of  rapidly  de  lUnlng  Intercity  rail  serv- 
ice and  the  abeez  se  of  clear  federal  policy 
to  resolve  the  pre  blem.  In  that  report  the 
Commission  recon  mended  that  a  compre- 
hensive federal  sti  idy  be  initiated  to  deter- 
mine the  natlona  need  for  rail  service  as 
part  of  a  total  pass  mger  transport  system. 

While  the  main  thr\ut  of  the  proposed 
study  would  be  dii  icted  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  adequate  government  policies  for 
rail  passenger  ser  Ice.  the  Commission  un- 
derscored Its  beli<  r  that  such  a  study  can 
only  be  made  In  the  context  of  all  trans- 
portation modes.  We  suggested  that  the 
study  specifically  encompass  the  following 
areas: 

1.  The  existing  Icapaclty  of  all  modes  for 
meeting  national  ;  assenger  needs; 

2.  Anticipated  e  (pension  of  that  capacity 
by  1975  and  the  estimated  transportation 
needs  at  that  time; 

3.  And  the  abilH  f  of  the  existing  and  pro- 
o    meet    passenger    needs 

adequately,  efflclei  tly,  economically,  expedi- 
tiously, safely,  an<  I  comfortably,  at  least  as 
far  ahead  as  1975. 

The  publicity  ahd  government  attention 
stemming  from  1  requent  discontinuances, 
the    Commission's    report,    frequent    allega- 


that  wUl  triple  Its 
during  the  slxtlee, 
as  the  dominant 


tlons  of  poor  servli  e  and  the  call  for  federal 
regulation  of  the  quality  of  service  have 
all  focused  the  lifiellght  on  rail  passenger 
operations. 

But,  the  lion's  share  of  attention  given  to 
rail  passenger  ser  Ice  recently  by  the  ICC 
does  not  Imply  tt  at  we  are  attempting  to 
"short-change"  th<  bus  Industry. 

The  airline  Indi  stry,  with  a  growth  rate 


domestic  passenger  traffic 
has  reinforced  Ita  Image 
for-hlre  mode  of  travel. 
But  as  the  air  carrfcn  have  reached  the  point 
where  they  are  pi  ovlding  two  out  of  every 
three  for-hlre  pat  lenger  milea.  the  restric- 


tions on  the  limitless  expansion  of  air  travel 
have  been  transformed  from  propheey  to 
reality  at  the  largest  terminals  In  the  East. 
Waiting  time  In  the  air  has  doubled  and 
tripled  some  scheduled  flight  times.  Airlines 
have  even  suggested  that  travelers  use  the 
train  or  the  bus  for  Washington-to-New 
York  tripe.  Landing  quotas  have  been  pro- 
poeed. 

In  today's  milieu,  the  buses  have  quietly 
been  Improving  their  service. 

In  the  past  17  years  Intercity  passenger 
travel  has  doubled.  It  will  double  again  In 
the  next  two  decades.  This  nation  will  need 
more  of  all  types  of  public  transportation 
facilities  to  meet  this  demand.  And  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  most  adequate  and  economi- 
cal method  of  meeting  this  demand  will 
utilize  each  mode — air,  bus,  and  rail.  It  is 
vitally  Important  that  we  must  begin  now 
to  study  the  entire  Intercity  passenger  sit- 
uation to  determine  Just  what  theee  needs 
will  be  and  the  role  that  each  mode  should 
play.  I  can  see  no  evidence  whatsoever  that 
the  btis  industry  will  not  continue  to  ex- 
pand and  proeper. 

Buses  are  not  secondary  forms  of  trans- 
portation. In  1967  more  than  half  of  all  Inter- 
city passengers  using  public  transportation 
used  buses; 

Buses  accoimted  for  30  percent  of  the 
estimated  intercity  passenger  miles  provided 
by  for-hlre  carrien. 

Buses  are  now  clearly  the  dominant  sur- 
face form  of  public  transportation. 

For  every  300  rail  passenger-miles.  Includ- 
ing commuter  service.  In  1907,  the  buses 
totaled  500. 

While  bus  operations  have  traditionally 
been  viewed  as  the  principal  form  of  public 
transportation  over  shorter  distances,  the 
average  bus  passenger  today  travels  almost 
twice  the  distance  be  did  In  1960. 

The  average  bus  trip  provided  by  Class  I 
Intercity  carriers  Is  also  nearly  twice  the 
average  of  all  rail  trips  and  only  16  miles 
leas  than  the  average  non-commuter  rail 
trip. 

The  growth  of  air  service  and  automobile 
traffic  have  been  cited  as  major  causes  for 
the  29  percent  decline  In  rail  passenger  traf- 
fic from  1960  through  1067.  But  bus  travel 
has  Increased  26  percent  In  the  same  period. 

Greyhound  Corijoration  reported  9.9  bil- 
lion intercity  passenger  miles  in  regular 
route  service  In  1967  plus  nearly  40,000  bus 
miles  m  charter  service;  as  many  Intercity 
passenger  miles  as  the  Intercity  (noncom- 
mutatlon)  operations  of  all  the  railroads  In 
the  United  States. 

Intercity  travel  In  this  country  reached 
a  record  one  trillion  passenger  miles  In  1967. 
While  the  rapid  growth  In  travel  during  the 
sixties  has  provided  the  basis  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  bus  service,  added  traffic  and 
revenues  were  not  garnered  merely  by  capi- 
talizing on  greater  public  demand  for  trans- 
portation. A  large  part  of  the  bus  Industry's 
gains  resulted  from  the  development  of  serv- 
Icee  tailored  to  changing  consumer  demands, 
particularly  In  charter  and  special  services. 

The  expansion  of  charter  and  special  serv- 
ice operations  has  been  the  most  dramatic 
devtiopment  In  the  recent  history  of  the  bus 
industry.  In  the  ten-year  period  from  1968 
through  1967 — 

Passenger  revenues  from  theee  operations 
rose  171.3  percent: 

Revenue  passengen  Increased  94.5  fwrcent; 

And  for  the  flnt  time  In  history,  more 
bus-mllee  reeulted  from  these  operations 
than  from  local  and  suburban  services. 

Charter  and  special  service  travel  has  been 
a  welcome  addition  to  the  profitability  of 
major  carrien  In  the  biis  Industry,  and  It 
Is  the  principal  buslnees  of  the  smaller 
(Class  n  and  m)  carriers.  The  bus  Indiutry 
has  become  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of 
American  tourism  and  Is  playing  a  signifi- 
cant role  In  obtaining  a  naore  satisfactory 
balance-of-paymente  for  this  nation. 


In  aupport  of  the  President's  program  to 
increase  the  number  of  foreign  travelers  in 
the  United  States,  major  bus  operators  es- 
tablished on  BCay  1,  1068,  special -party-fare 
tlcketa  for  sale  to  groupe  of  38  adult  inter- 
national passengers  who  travel  together  on 
one  group  ticket  between  polnte  within  this 
country.  The  group  rate  Is  36  times  the 
applicable  one-way  or  round-trip  adult  fare, 
when  the  adult  fare  Is  $16  or  more.  On  the 
same  date,  tariff  provisions  were  also  pub- 
lished permitting  charter  coach  movements 
for  travel  within  the  United  States  on  the 
basis  of  90  percent  of  the  particular  bus 
carrier's  effective  charter  coach  charges. 

The  present  value  and  the  future  potential 
of  the  bus  Industry  Is  not  confined  solely  to 
the  passenger  buslnees.  Bxpreas  movements 
of  small  shlpmente  now  produce  over  lo 
percent  of  the  revnues  earned  by  intercity 
buses.  In  a  day  when  the  lack  of  adequate 
small  shlpmente  service  has  become  a  na- 
Uonal  problem,  the  continued  growth  of  this 
service  Is  most  welcome. 

Express-package  operations  have  advanced 
a  long  way  from  the  fledgling  service  that 
contributed  only  IV^  percent  of  the  revenues 
In  1939.  When  other  carriers'  rates  have  been 
skyrocketing  and  oomplalnte  about  poor  or 
nonexistent  service  have  been  mounting, 
the  bus  Industry  has  put  greater  accent  on 
Improved  raclUUes  for  handling  more  ex- 
press traffic  at  attractive  rates.  Now  that  ex- 
press service  Is  a  significant  contributor  to 
the  revenues  of  bus  companies,  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  service  will  continue  to 
grow. 

The  future  of  the  bus  Industry  looks  bright. 
Despite  the  provision  of  modern  Interstate 
highways,  the  percentage  of  Intercity  travel 
by  private  automobile  has  declined  for  the 
past  three  years  to  87  percent,  which  Is  the 
lowest  level  since  1951.  Increased  travel,  sat- 
uration of  the  airways,  and  reduced  rail  serv- 
ice offer  real  opportunities  for  the  continued 
expansion  of  bus  travel. 

Further  development  of  the  national  high- 
way system  will  offer  new  opportunities  to 
Improve  travel  time  and  to  augment  through 
service.  At  the  same  time  It  U  encumbent 
on  your  Industry  to  continue  to  provide  rea- 
sonable service  to  those  communities  that 
are  bypassed  by  the  new  expressways.  This 
obligation  becomes  increasingly  Important 
as  bus  operators  find  themselves  the  only 
form  of  public  transportation  between  more 
and  more  localities. 

In  a  recent  Inrtertm  report  in  Ex  Parte  No. 
MC-65,  Motor  Service  on  Interstate  High- 
ways— Paa$engers,  the  Commission  tenta- 
tively concluded  that  the  case-by-case  ap- 
proach may  be  retained  for  problems  attend- 
ant to  the  impact  of  the  Interstate  High- 
way System  on  regular  bus  operations.  The 
Commission  strongly  emphasized  that 
whether  a  general  rule  of  construction  or  In- 
dividual certification  Is  finally  chosen  for 
authorizing  operations,  the  underlying  serv- 
ice routes  will  be  protected  against  any  pos- 
sible decline  in  available  service.  Upon  re- 
ceiving authority  to  operate  over  the  Inter- 
state System,  carriers  must  continue  to  pro- 
vide adequate  service  over  their  present 
routes.  If  service  is  discontinued  or  curtailed, 
the  carrier  will  have  to  demonstrate  that 
the  reduction  in  service  is  reasonable. 

Approximately  1400  bus  compames  are 
estimated  to  be  in  operation  today,  with  161 
larger  Class  I  Intercity  carriers  accounting 
for  80  percent  of  all  regular  intercity  bus 
travel.  Two  bus  systems  dominate  the  in- 
dub«xy.  The  Greyhound  system  was  respon- 
sible for  nearly  53  percent  of  the  total  bus 
milee  operated  by  all  Class  I  carriers  in 
regular  intercity  service  during  1967  while  the 
second  major  bus  system — ^Transcontinen- 
tal—accounted for  ao  percent.  These  two 
comj^nies  had  an  even  larger  share  of  pas- 
senger miles  and  revenues  of  the  regular 
intercity  bus  operations. 
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The  degree  of  concentration  In  the  bus 
industry  does  not  extend  similarly  to  charter 
and  special  service.  The  two  large  systems 
account  for  only  one-third  of  the  mllee  op- 
erated in  charter  service  by  Class  I  buses. 
Class  n  and  III  carriers  also  provide  a  large 
proportion  of  the  total  bus  charter  service. 

The  overall  structure  of  the  bus  Industry, 
however,  does  lend  Itself  to  allegations  of 
discriminatory  and  destructive  competitive 
practices  against  smaller  companies.  One  of 
the  chief  requirements  in  future  years  must 
be  the  preservation  of  an  economic  climate 
where  competition  is  maintained  through 
self-restraint  on  the  pert  of  the  major  car- 
riers and  by  vigilant  regulatory  action  wher- 
ever necessary.  The  entire  bus  Industry  has 
too  large  a  role  to  play  in  this  nation  to 
allow  ito  potential  to  be  curbed  by  any 
deletertDue  forces — either  internal  or  ex- 
ternal. 


Bemasks  bt  Secketabt  or  Transpoxtation 
Alan  S.  Botd,  Before  the  National  Asso- 
ciation or  MoToa  Bus  Owneks 

This  is  the  first  chance  I  have  had  to 
get  together  with  the  members  of  N.A.M.B.O. 
I  am  sure  I  don't  have  to  tell  you,  though, 
that  with  Charlie  Webb  and  Stan  Hamilton 
covering  the  Capital,  you  are  seldom  out  of 
light  and  never  out  of  mind. 

In  fact,  few  enterprises  are  a»  much  in- 
volved in  our  most  Important  programs  as  are 
the  motor  bus  owners. 

Tou  are  deeply  involved  in  our  safety  ef- 
forts— and  we  appreciate  the  help  you  have 
given  us  on  the  highways. 

Tou  are  Involved  in  our  efforts  to  build 
more  highways  and  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  streete  and  cut  the  congestion  in  the 
business  districts  of  America. 

Tou  are  Involved  in  our  efforts  to  advance 
the  cause  of  public  transportation  in  and 
around  the  nation's  big  cities. 

I  want  to  thank  you  now  for  your  past 
help  and  for  the  help  we  hope  to  get  for  the 
hardest  part  of  all  of  these  jobs — the  part 
that  lies  ahead. 

I  think  we  have  put  down  a  good  founda- 
tion for  the  future.  But  we  needed  one.  In 
less  than  two  decades,  if  demand  for  trans- 
portation continues  to  matoh  the  economic 
growth  of  the  country,  we  must  double  the 
capacity  of  the  transportation  network  it  has 
taken  the  lifetime  of  the  nation  to  build. 

Part  of  that  foundation  can  be  found  In 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  which 
President  Johnson  signed  last  month. 

"In  many  respects,"  the  President  said, 
"this  Is  the  mo6t  important  highway  author- 
ization bill  since  the  start  of  the  Interstate 
Program  over  a  decade  ago." 

It  provides  funds — as  the  President  said — 
(or  highways  that  "forge  new  links  to  more 
of  our  cities,  serve  America's  growing  trans- 
portation needs,  and  open  up  new  avenues 
of  convenience  to  millions  of  citizens." 

At  the  same  time,  the  Act  contains  sec- 
tions that  will  allow  us — and  again  I  quote 
President  Johnson — allow  us  to  deal  "more 
effectively  and  more  htmianely  than  any  pre- 
vious measure  with  a  modern  dilemma — the 
problems  created  by  road  construction  in  or 
through  our  cities." 

Among  other  things,  this  new  Act  grante 
authority  to  the  States  to  acquire  new  rlghta 
of  way  in  advance  of  ectual  need  so  that 
highways  can  be  better  planned  and  built 
with  less  cost  and  with  less  disruption  to 
established  residenta  and  businesses. 

It  v^U  ease  the  hardship  often  Imposed 
on  families — especially  the  poor — who  must 
move  to  make  way  for  new  construction. 

It  creates  a  test  program  for  Federal  aid 
in  construction  of  fringe  parking  facilities 
that  will  tie  in  with  pubUc  transportation 
between  the  parking  and  the  downtown  area. 

And  It  will  make  funds  available— for  the 
first  Ume — to  help  cities  improve  the  flow 
of  traffic  on  their  streete  in  cases  where  that 


offers  an  alternative  to  more  expensive  new 
construction. 

We  have  found  In  teste  that  relatively  in- 
expensive improvementa  in  downtown  streete 
can  Increase  the  capacity  of  these  streete  by 
as  much  as  25  percent — and  speed  up  the 
flow  of  traffic  by  a  similar  amount.  Some  of 
these  improvementa  include  improved  traffic 
signals,  adding  left-turn  lanes  to  prevent 
cars  from  backing  up  behind  a  left-turning 
car,  building  pedestrian  overpasses,  creating 
special  turn-out  areas  where  trucks  can  load 
and  unload.  We  have  also  found  that  special 
lanes  for  city  buses  to  load  and  unload  pas- 
sengers pay  dividends.  We  are  currently  work 
ing  with  29  cities  helping  local  authorities 
to  put  these  and  other  improvementa  to 
work. 

Under  the  1968  Highway  Act.  we  will  make 
available  to  the  cities  (200  million  a  year  to 
help  finance  such  improvementa. 

We  will  also  provide  financial  aid  to  cities 
to  help  them  build  fringe  parking  areas 
which  are  tied  In  with  local  public  transpor- 
tation systems.  We  are  convinced  this  pro- 
gram will  also  help  thin  out  commuter  traf- 
fic In  the  busy  downtown  area. 

But  the  best  promise  of  reducing  urban 
congestion  lies  In  reviving  and  renewing  our 
cities'  mass  transit  system.  And  this  Is  our 
main  thrust.  We  are  out  to  help  our  cities 
improve  their  transit  systems  now.  We  are 
going  to  work  with  them  on  future  expansion 
and  improvementa.  And  we  are  going  to  pro- 
vide them  with  the  resulte  of  our  long-range 
research  and  study  projects  In  the  mass 
transit  systems  of  the  future. 

This  assistance  takes  many  forms.  We  are 
helping  some  systems  buy  vehicles.  In  other 
cities  we  are  training  public  transportation 
managers.  In  some  areas,  we  are  conducting 
service  improvement  and  marketing  studies. 
We  are  interested  In  promoting  any  new 
method  or  technique  which  pronuses  to  put 
more  passengers  on  local  bus,  subway  or 
rapid  transit  systems. 

I  describe  these  efforte  as  a  beginning — but 
a  significant  beginning  that  will  grow.  This 
renewal  of  urban  mass  transit  has  a  most 
urgent  priority  in  our  planning.  I  am  con- 
vinced we  shall  be  successful. 

I  dwell  on  this  matter  of  downtown  con- 
gestion at  some  length  because  it  is  of  direct 
financial  Interest  to  you  motor  bus  owners. 
But  I  also  want  it  to  serve  as  an  Illustration 
of  a  theme — a  theme  that  is  to  me  the  most 
Important  of  all. 

I  have  been  impressed  in  my  work  at  the 
Department  of  Transportation  with  several 
facta.  We  have  several  million  Americans 
working  in  the  various  transportation  indus- 
tries— yet  the  number  of  those  who  can  be 
properly  described  as  transportation  experts 
is  but  a  handful.  We  spend  every  year— as 
consumers  and  as  local,  state,  and  Federal 
taxpayers — billions  of  dollars  for  transporta- 
tion. Yet  few  of  our  citizens  ever  give  a  sec- 
ond thought  to  the  wisdom  or  consequences 
of  these  expenditures.  Transportation  dlffl- 
ctiltles  are  widespread — there  are  few  of  us 
who  do  not  each  day  suffer  delay,  financial 
loss,  or  personal  irritation  from  some  trans- 
portation problem.  Yet  there  is  a  widespread 
feeling  of  futility  at  our  ability  to  deal  vrtth 
these  problems.  The  difficulties  are  always 
caused  by  somebody  else — by  "them."  And 
they  are  so  pervasive — like  the  weather — that 
there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  them,  or 
so  we  think.  Some  people  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  they  are  as  powerless  to  get 
rid  of  traffic  jams  as  they  are  thimderstorms. 

I  suggest  we  can  do  something  about  these 
transportation  problems.  And  I  suggest  we 
must.  In  sum,  the  time  is  long  over  when 
any  of  us  In  the  transportation  business  can 
confine  our  thinking  and  planning  to  our 
own  particular  operation.  As  businessmen 
charged  with  operating  a  profitable  venture, 
it's  good  business  to  look  beyond  the  inome- 
dlate  and  the  close  at  hand.  Short  term  prof- 


ita  may  mean  long  term  losses.  Again,  as 
businessmen  administering  larg^e  corporations 
with  tremendous  Impact  on  the  public,  there 
is  a  necessity  to  l>e  mindful  of  the  responsi- 
bility to  that  public.  This,  again,  could  be  a 
matter  of  self-interest.  The  minor  problem 
pushed  under  the  rug  today  will  return  as 
the  desperate  crisis  of  tomorrow. 

If  there  is  a  need  for  us  to  widen  and 
deepen  our  transportation  vision  today,  that 
need  will  Increase  tenfold  in  the  future. 

I  am  not  as  sure  in  looking  at  the  future  as 
I  once  was.  The  past  is  prologue  they  say. 
The  trends  of  the  past  will  show  us  the  fu- 
ture. We  learn  from  history.  I  wonder  .  .  . 
Given  the  dynamism  of  our  society — gallop- 
ing technology  joined  with  a  growing  enrich- 
ment of  our  people — the  past  is  at  best  of 
uncertain  value  in  projecting  this  future.  We 
can  anticipate  the  general  outlines  of  our 
transportation  future — but  the  size  and  vol- 
ume of  this  future  Is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
I  have  learned  to  assume  that  all  transpor- 
tation projections — no  matter  how  exagger- 
ated they  may  seem  at  the  moment — will 
probably  fall  short. 

I  am  certain  that  time  will  show  the  pro- 
jections we  are  now  using  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  are  on  the  careful 
side.  But  careful  or  not,  our  projections  are 
still  spectacular.  They  anticipate  that  in  the 
1966-1975  time  period,  a  mere  13  percent  in- 
crease In  population  will  be  accompanied  by 
a  26  percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
autos — a  57  percent  increase  in  the  number 
of  intercity  passenger  miles — a  53  percent 
increase  in  Intercity  ton  miles. 

In  this  same  '66  to  "75  time  period,  we 
look  for  intercity  bus  passenger-miles  to  go 
from  24.6  billion  to  29  billion — for  an  increase 
of  20  percent. 

One  thing  is  certain  about  this  transporta- 
tion future.  It  is  going  to  require  a  large 
number  of  decisions.  These  decisions  will  l>e 
of  tremendous  magnitude.  They  will  Involve 
the  expenditures  of  vast  amounte  of  money 
and  they  will  have  long-term  effecte.  They 
will,  finally,  be  coming  at  us  in  rapid  order 
and  they  will  have  to  be  decided  by  informed 
and  expert  opinion. 

These  are  the  concerns  behind  my  convic- 
tion that  there  Is  need  now  for  a  broad  and 
penetrating  re-examlnatlon  of  our  transport 
system.  We  must  analyze,  again,  the  basic 
purposes  of  transportation.  We  must  estimate 
the  demand.  We  must  weigh  the  various 
methods  by  which  these  purposes  can  be 
met — the  j>enalty/ benefit  ratio  of  each  of 
the  options.  Having  determined  this.  It  is 
then  necessary  that  we  have  the  adaptability 
and  courage  to  put  these  findings  to  work. 
I  am,  then,  asking  that  we  apply  a  systems 
approach  to  our  transportation  needs  and 
that  we  use  the  findings  of  this  analysis  as 
the  basic  scheme  of  a  balanced  transporta- 
tion system. 

I  hope  nobody  will  be  awed  by  systems 
analysis.  It  comes  down  to  plugging  common 
sense  Into  a  computer.  It's  a  matter  of  con- 
tinually asking — like  somebody  has  to  do 
In  every  meeting — "Just  what  the  dickens 
are  we  trying  to  do  here?"  And  having  found 
an  answer  to  that,  asking,  "Now  what's  the 
best  way  of  doing  it?"  Nor  is  systems  analysis 
with  all  Ito  talk  of  dynamic  progression  and 
optimized  flow  very  new.  I  recall  reading  that 
Pope  Julius  was  disturbed  by  a  new  painter 
he  had  hired.  After  watehing  his  work  for  a 
while,  he  complained,  "I  don't  know  about 
that  Michelangelo  ...  He  begins  a  painting 
by  starting  at  the  end." 

But  a  re-examlnatlon  must  be  made.  And 
this  re-examlnatlon  must  be  made  locally — 
In  business  offices,  the  county  court  houses, 
city  balls,  and  in  the  state  house — where  the 
transportation  decisions  must  and  will  be 
made.  We  In  Washington  can  advise  and 
suggest  but  the  decision  must  be  made  by 
local  officials  who  beet  know  the  local  re- 
qulrementa.    And    I    would    hope    theee   re- 
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examinations  rec  lire  wide  attention  and  tliat 
the  public  IB  « Bll-lnformed  and  Involved. 
The  resulting  n«ir  approacbea  to  our  trans- 
portation problei  as  are  going  to  be  dlllloult 
and  are  going  to  involve  sacrifice.  Tbey  will 
require  broad  rabllc  understanding  and 
support. 

I  can  underlln  i  the  need  for  tbls  re-exam- 
Inatlon  by  askln  [  some  questions — the  type 
of  questions  we  siiist  be  concerned  with  in 
tbls  analysis: 

Does  an  antlcl]  >ated  30  percent  Increase  In 
the  average  use  ( f  each  auto  mean  our  auto 
fatality  rate  Inci  tases  30  percent? 

Does  this  Incre  tse  In  average  use  combined 
with  a  36  percei  it  Increase  In  the  number 
of  autoe  mean  ( iur  rush  hour  trafflc  Jams 
lengthen  oy  a  m  iltlple  projection? 

Does  the  39  p  rcent  Increase  In  Intercity 
auto  passenger  i  olles  mean  that  trafflc  on 
our  throughwayi  and  turnpikes  will  grad- 
ually bunch  up  y  rlth  a  39  percent  reduction 
In  speed? 

Does  the  proJe<  ted  necessity  to  double  the 
capacity  of  our  t  -ansportatlon  system  mean 
a  doubling  of  de  ays  and  congestion  and  a 
resulting  doublln  {  of  the  financial  penalties 
Incunje)]  by  our  p  ubllc  carriers? 
,  ThQ^ .  questloi  a  are  biased — but  biased 
only  because  the]  assume  we  might  continue 
In  our  old  way  o  catch-as-catch-can  trans- 
portation plannli  g.  If  so.  the  answer  to  these 
questions  can  on  y  be  yes. 

I  am  convlnce<] ,  however,  we  are,  all  of  us, 
ready  for  a  new  approach.  We  have  made 
some  progress  at  the  Federal  level.  We  have 
made  a  good  begt  inlng  at  reducing  highway 
accident  fatalities  Oxir  Federal  engineers  are 
working  In  the  si  ktes  Identifying  outstand- 
ing hazards  on  di  ngerous  sections  of  road- 
way. We  have  ord«  red  tighter  safety  perform- 
ance standards  fc  '  new  cars.  We  are  provid- 
ing financial  aasts  ance  to  states  to  carry  out 
their  own  safety  >rogram.  We  are  also  sup- 
porting driver  edi  cation  programs  and  con- 
ducting research  c  n  the  causes  of  accidents — 
studies  that  wlU  b  >lp  reduce  accidents.  These 
measxires,  and  of  tiers  now  being  planned, 
can  within  ten  yet  rs  reduce  trafflc  deaths  and 
serious  Injuries  b  '  70  percent. 

We  have  set  u|  i  Federal  design  teams  to 
help  reduce  the  <  estructlve  impact  of  free- 
ways In  urban  ne  ghborhoods  and  we  are  at 
work  devising  wa;  s  to  minimise  Jet  aircraft 
noise. 

I  think  our  bes  :  contribution,  however.  Is 
neither  so  Inunei  Hate  nor  so  obvious — but 
Its  effect  wlU  ultJ  nately  reach  further  than 
any  of  the  others  We  have.  In  creating  the 
Department  of  1  ranaportatlon,  pulled  the 
pieces  of  the  natl  mal  transportation  puzzle 
together  In  one  >Iace  where  we  can  look 
at  them  and  fit  t  lem  together.  We  have,  at 
the  same  time,  aken  the  studies  of  the 
transportation  pi  mners  out  of  the  think- 
tanks  and  the  ualversltles  and  put  them 
to  work.  And  fim  Uy.  we  have  provided  the 
leaders  and  spokei  men  of  the  tranaportatlon 
Industry  a  Wash  ngton  forum  where  they 
can  make  their  ne  kIs  and  their  views  known. 
As  a  consequence,  we  have  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Federal  lei  el  direction,  purpose,  and 
momentum  In  on   tranaportatlon  efforts. 

And  now  we  u  e  approaching  a  decision 
point.  Each  of  us  lees  that  decision  we  mxist 
make  In  dlfferttit  forms.  Some  would  have 
us  believe  the  qi  estlon  Is  between  dissen- 
sion, disagreemen  and  strife  as  opposed  to 
unity,  harmony  o-  euphoria.  We  can— tbey 
say — vote  ourseh  bs  to  happiness.  These 
choices  are  but  si  adows.  The  only  question 
before  us  is:  Ho\  r  do  we  beat  resolve  the 
problems  that  are  facing  this  nation?  Some 
would  have  us  go  backwards.  Another  group 
offers  the  proepe(  t  of  new  faces  In  Wash- 
ington but  oarefilly  refrains  from  telling 
us  what  those  nev  faces  will  do.  I  know  only 
this:  No  matter  m  hat  happens  In  November, 
our  dlfflcultles  are  not  going  to  go  away.  And 
their  solution  Is  g  ting  to  Involve  turbulence. 


There  la  no  movement — In  the  physical,  men- 
tal or  social  sense — unless  there  Is  friction. 
There  is  no  progress  without  departure  and 
rupture.  But  these  we  can  stand  If  we  also 
have  confidence  and  hope.  I  have  both.  I 
have  In  the  past  eight  years  seen  more  work 
begun  and  finished  on  Improving  the  better- 
ment of  our  people  than  at  any  time  In  our 
history.  That  Improvement  Is  in  the  pipe- 
line now.  Each  of  you  here  today  has  al- 
ready felt  Its  effects..  I  want  to  know  that 
It  will  continue. 


THE  REVEREND  DR.  J.  CARROLL 
CHADWICK 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  honor  and  privilege  for  me  to  thank 
on  behalf  of  the  House,  my  old  friend 
and  honored  constituent.  Dr.  J.  Carroll 
Chad  wick,  for  the  significant  and  inspira- 
tional  invocation  which  he  brought  to  us 
yesterday,  September  24,  from  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Center,  Tex.,  where  he 
has  served  as  pastor  for  27  years.  This 
distinguished  spiritual  leader  has  been 
preaching  the  word  of  God  since  he  was 
18  years  old,  and  his  ministry  is  as  vi- 
brant and  vital  today  as  it  was  when  he 
began  it  35  years  ago.  Through  his  long 
and  successful  pastorate  at  Center  and 
his  meaningful  service  as  president  of 
the  Baptist  General  Convention  of  Texas, 
and  In  key  positions  with  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees of  E^st  Texas  Baptist  College,  and 
the  State  Missions  Commission,  Dr. 
Chadwick  has  come  to  be  widely  recog- 
nized and  respected  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing religious  leaders  In  Texas. 

Dr.  Chadwick  was  bom  in  Carthage,  in 
Panola  Coimty.  Tex.,  and  received  his 
Doctor  of  Divinity  degree  from  East 
Texas  Baptist  College  in  1954.  His  earlier 
studies  were  at  the  College  of  Marshall, 
Baylor  University,  and  Southwestern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  Indicative 
of  his  vigorous  participation  in  all  phases 
of  religious  life  are  his  memberships  In 
many  organizations  which  serve  Ood  by 
helping  and  ennobling  mankind.  He  is 
presently  a  member  of  the  e'«^»cutlve 
board  of  the  Baptist  General  CoavciiUon 
of  Texas,  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
boards  and  the  annuity  board  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  a  trustee 
of  East  Texas  Baptist  College,  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Plnesrwoods 
Baptist  Encampment,  a  member  of  the 
State  Missions  Commission,  and  a  regent 
of  Texas  Southern  University.  To  each 
of  these  duties,  Brother  Chadwick  brings 
the  deep  devotion  and  great  energy  which 
makes  his  service  so  valuable. 

Like  the  apostles,  he  has  traveled  ex- 
tensively. As  a  visiting  minister,  he  has 
preached  In  the  leading  Baptist  churches 
across  the  Southland.  As  an  evangelist, 
he  has  served  In  Alaska,  as  well  as  in 
Japan  and  Hong  Kong.  In  addition  to  re- 
cent tours  of  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  and 
the  Holy  Land,  Dr.  Chadwick  has  also 
traveled  In  Latin  America  where  he  at- 


tended the  Baptist  World  Alliance  Meet- 
ing In  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Through  both  his  wonderful  ministry 
and  his  sterling  character,  Dr.  Chadwick 
has  been  a  powerful  force  for  good.  May 
I  say  too  that  he  has  been  most  effec- 
tively aided  throughout  his  ministry  by 
his  very  charming  and  equally  dedicated 
wife.  Dr.  Chadwlck's  uplifting  words  and 
splendid  personal  example  have  given 
strength  and  courage  to  all  our  people. 
His  deep  faith  has  been  a  bulwark  to  his 
(Aurch  and  to  the  many  communities 
that  harken  to  his  word.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress are  indeed  the  beneficiaries  of  hU 
thoughtful  and  wise  invocation.  Thank 
you.  Dr.  Chadwick. 


FUNDS  FOR  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
calling  on  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  release  funds 
to  every  school  district  In  our  country. 

Under  the  original  law  passed  by  this 
Congress,  freedom  of  choice  is  the  law 
of  the  land.  Every  school  district  In  this 
country  is  in  compliance  with  the  free- 
dom of  choice  plan  as  passed  by  the 
Congress.  To  emphasize  the  position  of 
the  Congress,  the  House  recently  added 
to  the  1969  HEW  appropriations  a 
clause  again  restating  that  the  House 
favors  freedom  of  choice.  This  provision 
went  to  the  other  body  and  the  Senate 
adopted  a  similar  provision,  thus,  dem- 
onstrating beyond  any  doubt  that  the 
House  and  the  Senate  continue  to  favor 
freedom  of  choice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  school  guidelines  arbi- 
trarily, illegally,  and  ruthlessly  applied 
from  Washington  are  not  In  the  best  in- 
terest of  education.  In  many  school  dis- 
tricts throughout  our  country  these 
guidelines  have  created  utter  chaos  and 
confusion  in  the  education  community. 
School  trustees,  superintendents,  par- 
ents, teachers,  and  even  children  in- 
volved are  faced  with  a  feeling  of  futility 
and  frustration.  Our  teachers  are 
charged  with  an  awesome  responsibil- 
ity. They  know  how  to  discharge  that 
responsibility  imder  any  local  circum- 
stances. They  are  trained,  educated,  and 
patriotic.  They  are  fully  aware  that  edu- 
cation is  the  real  answer  to  problems 
of  the  underprivileged  and  the  poverty 
stricken.  Education  holds  the  key  to  to- 
morrow. Yet,  these  dedicated  school  ofD- 
cials,  teachers,  and  parents  are  being 
denied  this  opportunity  to  educate  by  un- 
elected  Federal  ofQclals  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Russia  Just  circled  the 
moon.  In  the  exploration  and  conquest  of 
space,  Russia  is  ahead  oi  the  United 
States.  The  future  existence  of  our  Na- 
tion could  depend  upon  education.  We 
need  to  eliminate  this  confusion  in  our 
education  system  and  move  ahead  to  the 
challenge  of  this  day  and  of  tomorrow. 
This  is  no  time  to  tamper  and  experi- 
ment with  our  education  system. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  my  father  devoted  35 
years  to  education.  My  mother  taught 
school  for  32  years  and  reared  10  chil- 
dren while  teaching.  My  brother  is  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  education  in 
Greenwood,  S.C,  which  so  far  is  being 
denied  funds.  I  am  the  father  of  five  chil- 
dren now  enrolled  in  the  public  educa- 
tion system  of  Greenwood. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  mention  my  family  only 
to  point  out  that  I  am  familiar  with  edu- 
cation from  the  standpoint  of  the  parent, 
the  teacher,  the  trustee,  the  student  and 
the  superintendent.  These  children,  to 
meet  the  competition  of  tomorrow,  need 
better  labs,  highly  skilled  persormel  and 
the  new  facilities  which  are  being  denied 
them  illegally  and  arbitrarily  by  these 
Washington  bureaucrats. 

Before  this  Congress  adjourns,  let  us 
make  certain  that  this  provision  In  the 
conference  report  is  retained  intact 
which  would  prevent  busing  of  little 
schoolchildren  miles  and  miles  in  the 
early  dawn  to  a  strange  community  with 
which  they  are  not  familiar. 


•TANKS"  A  LOT,  MR.  STARNES 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Sep- 
tember 23  issue  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  Scripps-Howard  staff  writer, 
Mr.  Richard  Stames.  in  an  article  about 
the  Wallace  candidacy  refers  to  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  where  Wallace  appeared  2 
weeks  ago,  as  a  "Tank  Town."  Thus  far 
two  of  the  presidential  candidates  have 
appeared  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  which  also 
happens  to  be  my  hometown.  It  was 
estimated  that  Richard  Nixon  drew  be- 
tween 20,000  and  30.000  people  when 
he  spoke  there  last  Thursday  before  a 
crowd  whose  enthusiasm  conclusively 
showed  that  "Nixon's  the  one,"  but  I  do 
not  take  the  floor  at  this  time  to  discuss 
relative  crowd  estimates;  but  rather,  to 
take  objection  to  Mr.  Starnes  use  of  the 
term  "Tank  Town"  in  reference  to 
Springfield,  Mo.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr. 
Starnes  means  by  "Tank  Town,"  but  if 
he  had  in  mind  the  dictionary's  defini- 
tion "A  town  where  trains  stop  to  take 
on  a  supply  of  water.  2.  Any  small  im- 
important  or  uninteresting  town,"  then 
I  suggest  that  Mr.  Starnes  is  illsuited  to 
judge  the  American  scene  today  as  a 
pohtical  columnist. 

Springfield,  like  many  other  commu- 
nities in  southwest  Missouri,  is  a  thriv- 
ing, dynamic,  growing  city  and  is  the 
financial,  medical,  educational,  and  trade 
center  of  this  region. 

The  essence  of  Springfield  is  not  one 
city  but  a  broad  community  of  towns, 
villages,  and  coimtles.  It  has  four  mod- 
ern hospitals  and  over  12.000  students 
enrolled  at  the  college  level.  Far  from 
being  merely  a  place  where  trains  stop 
to  pick  up  water  as  the  term  "tank  town" 
implies,  it  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Frisco  railways  operational  facilities,  and 
a  great  transiwrtatlon  center.  It  has  not 


become  the  fastest  growing  community 
in  Missouri,  because  it  is  dull  and  unin- 
teresting: but  because  it  is  a  place  where 
people  like  to  live  and  raise  their  families. 
It  is  in  the  middle  of  a  major  national 
recreational  area,  and  though  I  must 
spend  so  much  of  my  time  in  Washington 
as  the  Representative  of  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  of  Missouri,  I  am 
always  refreshed  with  rededlcation  when 
I  have  an  opportunity  to  return  home. 

So  I  say  to  Mr.  Starnes,  if  you  look 
upon  Springfield,  Mo.,  as  a  "tank  town" 
and  find  it  dull  and  iminteresting,  it  can 
only  be  because  you  have  never  taken 
the  time  to  see  this  community  except 
through  narrow  provincial  eyes,  and  I 
suggest  that  when  you  are  finished  with 
the  trials  and  troubles  of  the  political 
campaign  that  you  visit  this  "Queen  City 
of  the  Ozarks"  and  find  out  for  yourself 
why  those  who  have  left  there  always 
want  to  return.  If  Springfield.  Mo.,  is  a 
"tank  town"  then  I  can  only  say  that 
the  Nation  would  be  far  better  off  if  there 
were  thousands  of  "tank  towns"  like  it. 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT:  OVER- 
STAFFED AND  UNDERPRODUC- 
TIVE 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Defense 
Department  is  fiddling  with  its  computers 
while  our  country's  safety  margin  in  de- 
fense bums.  The  Soviets  are  driving  hard 
to  close  remaining  United  States-Russian 
defense  gaps,  where  they  are  behind,  and 
to  widen  those  where  they  are  ahead. 
Our  Defense  Department's  reaction  to 
this  refiects  what  I  call  a  footnote  men- 
tality— study  everything  to  death,  then 
do  nothing. 

Two  recently  released  congressional 
documents,  one  from  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  and  one  from  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  deal  with  the  all-important 
field  of  submarine  development  and  pro- 
duction. It  is  chilling  enough  to  know 
the  Russians  have  350  submarines  to  our 
146,  but  to  be  told  that  Defense  is  drag- 
ging its  feet  on  development  of  the  new 
electric  drive  "silent"  submarine  is 
shocking.  There  is  money  available;  the 
Congress  has  repeatedly  urged  this  proj- 
ect, yet  Defense  wants  to  'study"  the 
matter  further. 

Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover,  without 
whom  we  might  not  even  have  a  nuclear 
Navj'  of  any  sort,  has  presented  a  telling 
indictment  against  a  defense  establish- 
ment that  has  grown  so  large  as  to  be 
completely  unmanageable  but  also  con- 
tains within  It  all  the  factors  for  delay 
in  making  decisions.  Admiral  Rickover 
has  recommended  the  upper  echelon 
"civilian  general  staff"  In  Defense  be 
reduced  to  the  1960  levels  of  personnel. 
I  did  some  research  of  my  own  concern- 
ing nimibers  of  employees.  At  the  end  of 
1960,  there  were  2,992  military  and  civil- 


ian employees  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
Defense  agencies.  At  the  end  of  June 
1968,  there  were  89.293  in  the  same 
category. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  these  are  writ- 
ing press  releases  or  covering  up  what  the 
rest  are  doing?  There  is  the  joke  about 
the  Western  Union  boy  who  got  lost  in 
the  Pentagon  and  came  out  a  general, 
but  it  is  no  joke  when  defense  recom- 
mendations from  both  Congress  and  the 
Armed  Forces  go  in  and  never  come  out 
at  all. 

Defense  argues  that  quality  takes 
precedence  over  quantity,  and  this  has 
been  used  as  an  excuse  not  to  move  faster 
with  sub  development.  This  should  have 
been  applied  first  of  all  to  Defense's  own 
bureaucracy. 

To  paraphrase  a  famous  remark  by  Sir 
Winston  Churchill :  "Never  have  so  many 
replaced  so  few  and  produced  so  little." 


FARMERS  BOOTED  BY  RECORD 
SHOE  IMPORTS 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  farmers 
are  being  booted  by  record  imports  of 
leather  footwear,  depriving  them  of  their 
domestic  hides  market.  More  trouble 
appears  in  store  for  cattlemen  and  the 
American  hides  market  because  of  the 
shoe  flood  from  abroad. 

The  overwhelming  need  to  impose  bet- 
ter controls  on  massive  imports  under- 
cutting American-made  goods  is  indi- 
cated in  figures  just  released  by  the 
National  Footwear  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  shoe  industry  has  disclosed  im- 
ports of  leather  and  vinyl  footwear  this 
year  will  be  nearly  40  percent  greater 
than  last  year.  Nearly  180  million  pairs 
of  such  shoes  will  have  been  shovel  on 
domestic  markets  by  year's  end,  on  top 
of  the  record  129.1  million  pairs  dumped 
here  last  year. 

The  steady  takeover  of  the  American 
shoe  market  is  illustrated  by  NFMA  fig- 
ures showing  that  U.S.  shoe  production 
has  increased  only  3  to  4  percent  in  the 
last  decade  while  European  Common 
Market  production  has  doubled.  Shoe 
production  in  the  European  Free  Trade 
Association  coimtries  has  increased  by 
50  percent. 

All  this  is  having  an  enormously  de- 
pressing impact  on  the  domestic  foot- 
wear industry  and  on  its  farm  hides  sup- 
pliers. 

The  administration  itself  must  bear 
the  blame  for  the  catastrophic  conse- 
quences which  have  followed  Its  curtail- 
ment of  hides  exports  in  March  1966. 
When  the  administration  cut  hides  ex- 
ports 16  percent  below  the  1965  level, 
domestic  hides  prices  plummeted  from 
26  to  15.5  percent  and  they  have  never 
recovered.  The  precipitate  action,  even 
though  later  eased,  led  to  lost  markets 
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abroad.  encourag<  d  the  use  of  synthetic 
materials,  helped  bring  on  a  domestic 
hides    glut    and    stimulated    IncreMed 

Imports. 

Thanks  to  adm  nlstration  mismanage- 
ment, we  have  no  only  lost  foreign  mar- 
kets, we  are  now  :  oslng  our  own. 

I  Include  for  th  b  Ricord  an  article  on 
this  situation  wl  ilch  appeared  In  the 
Wall  Street  Joun  al  of  September  9 : 

FoorwxAK  Obotjf  84  ra  Risxmo  Impobts  Hthit- 
iNO  DoMZS'  ic  Shoe  Otjtftjt 

Boston— Imporu  of  foreign-made  foot- 
wear, mainly  leath<  r  and  vinyl,  are  contin- 
uing to  put  a  serlov  i  crimp  In  domestic  shoe 
production,  accordli  ig  to  the  National  Foot- 
wear Manuracturers  Aaeoclatlon.  Inc. 

During  the  first  •  iven  months  of  1968.  Im- 
ports other  than  ru  >ber  roee  to  110.3  million 
pairs  from  79.4  mil  Ion  pairs  a  year  earlier, 
according  to  Comir  srce  Department  figures. 

In  the  full  year.  i  he  industry  organization 
estimates  that  ImpdtU  of  these  types  of  foot- 
wear will  come  clo«  e  to  180  million  pairs,  or 
nearly  40  T,  greater  than  the  1967  record  of 
129  1  million  pairs. 

XJthef  tndustry  n  presenUtlves  noted  that 
during  the  eight  m<  nths,  domestic  shoe  pro- 
duction was  esUmaked  at  442  million  pairs, 
an  Increase  of  abou  9.4  million  pairs,  or  less 
than  3%.  ^     ^, 

In  the  full  year,  l  hey  estimate  production 
of  630  million  to  631  mllUon  pairs,  a  gain  of 
less  than  5%  from  the  1967  output  of  603 
mUUon  pairs,  and  ^  ell  below  the  641.6  mil- 
lion pairs  made  In  1(  B6. 

The  Impact  of  fi  reign  Imports.  Industry 
offlcUls  said.  Is  cletrly  reflected  In  the  fact 
that  over  the  past  decade  shoe  producUon 
in  the  European  Ecc  aomlc  Community  coun- 
I  nd  Increased  by  50%   In 

^^^  ^ Trade  Association  coun- 

trles^DuAng  this  r  sriod,  however.  U.3.  pro- 
duction rose  by  on  ,y  3%  to  *%.  they  said. 
Ind  istry  spokesman  added. 
taken  practically  all  of 


It's   obvious 
that  Imports  have 


what  should  have  b  «n  the  growth  in  domes- 


tic production  over 
The  officials  said 


'  ,he  past  decade. 
^^„ 4  that  the  Impact  of  Im- 
ports on  domestic  p  oduction  is  also  reflected 
In  the  labor  marl  et  where  they  estimate 
30.000  to  25,000  fevjer  shoe  industry  workers 
are  employed. 


LEGISLATION 
CY  ON 

Mr.    GROSS. 


for  1  minute  anc 

my  remarks,    

The  SPEAKER 
the  request  of  the 


Tto  PREVENT  SECRE- 
F  iDERAL  LOANS 

Nir.    Speaker,    I    ask 


imanimous  consei  t  to  address  the  House 


to  revise  and  extend 

Is  there  objection  to 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 


There  was  no  ob  ection 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mi .  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 23  I  introdui  ed  a  bill  that  would 
prevent  Federal  o  Hcials,  especially  those 
within  the  Small/ Business  Administra- 
tion, from  drawl  ig  the  curtain  of  se- 
crecy over  certain  of  their  loans  which, 
of  course,  are  made  with  the  public's 
money. 

Today.  I  woulc  like  to  point  out  two 
more  Instances  cf  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration secr«y,  both  of  which  in- 
volve loans  made  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

One  concerns  i.  series  of  loans  made 
by  the  SBA  and  i  he  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration and  its  predecessor,  the  Area 
Redevelopment  /  dminlstration,  to  the 
Deer  Island  Graqlte  Corp..  of  Stoning- 
ton,  Maine. 


The  second  loan  Involves  the  director 
of  the  Watervllle  Urban  Renewal  Au- 
thority, one  Paul  J.  Mitchell,  who  has 
previously  been  mentioned  in  Congress 
In  connection  with  a  Federal  Housing 
Administration  nursing  home  loan  guar- 
antee. Mr.  Mitchell  and  others  involved 
in  this  FHA  deal  have  close  Democrat 
Party  connections. 

Both  these  cases  are  glaring  examples 
of  how  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion is  flouting  the  people's  right  to  know 
how  their  money  is  being  spent,  or  mis- 
spent, and  both  demonstrate  the  need 
for  Immediate  passage  of  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  me  on  September  23. 

As  to  the  Deer  Island  Granite  Corp. 
losms.  the  facts  are  these: 

Two  Commerce  Department  loans  to- 
taling $430,278  were  made  to  this  Arm, 
the  first  in  1964  for  $362,700  and  the  sec- 
ond in  1966  for  $67,578. 

The  company  has  never  paid  1  cent  of 
Interest  on  the  second  loan,  and  only 
$1,153.26  in  interest  on  the  first. 

Both  loans  are  delinquent  and  the  past 
due  interest  on  the  two  totals  more  than 
$41,000. 

This  information  was  provided.  I  might 
add.  by  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Small  Business  Administration,  on 
the  other  hand,  admits  only  that  it  loaned 
the  corporation  $175,000  in  1957  and 
$185,000  in  1964— a  total  of  $360,000. 

The  Small  Business  Admiiiistration  re- 
fuses to  disclose  whether  all  or  part  of 
these  two  huge  loans  are  delinquent — as 
are  the  two  loans  by  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  and  its  pred- 
ecessor agency. 

Have  the  taxpayers  been  stuck  again 
by  a  bad  SBA  loan?  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
cannot  find  out. 

If  they  have,  indeed,  been  stuck,  is  the 
SBA  making  any  effort  to  salvage  what 
it  can  for  the  taxpayers?  We  do  not  know 
because  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion refuses  to  say,  claiming  this  infor- 
mation is  confidential. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  yet  another  SBA 
loan — a  small  loan  to  a  Watervllle. 
Maine,  restaurant  owner.  As  I  said,  the 
amount  of  this  loan  is  relatively  insignifi- 
cant. What  is  important  here  is  principle. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Paul  J.  Mitchell, 
the  urban  renewal  director  for  Water- 
vllle, whose  brother,  George  Mitchell,  is 
the  Democrat  State  chairman  in  Maine 
and  a  former  congressional  aide,  was  in- 
strumental, together  with  a  John  J.  Ja- 
bar  of  Watervllle — another  congressional 
aide,  by  the  way — in  obtaining  Federal 
Housing  and  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion loans  and  loan  guarantees  for  nurs- 
ing homes  in  which  they  had  an  interest. 

Their  involvement  Is  a  clear  case  of 
conflict  of  interest. 

But  it  appears  that  Mr.  Paul  Mitchell 
has  also  been  involved  in  a  transaction 
that  resulted  in  an  SBA  loan  to  a  restau- 
rant owner — evicted  because  of  a  some- 
what nebulous  urban  renewal  project — 
who  then  used  the  loan  money  to  buy  a 
restaurant  owned  by  another  of  Mr. 
Mitchell's  brothers,  Robert  E.  Mitchell. 

Robert  E.  Mitchell,  by  the  way.  is  a 
bank  examiner  with  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  what  happened: 

A  man  named  Joseph  P.  Huard  had  for 
many  years  operated  a  restaurant  in 
Watervllle  in  a  building  owned  by  three 
individuals.  Several  years  ago,  Paul 
Mitchell  announced  his  Urban  Renewal 
Authority  had  decided  to  renew  part  of 
Watervllle,  including  the  building  in 
which  Huard's  restaurant  was  located. 

The  building  owners  eventually 
brought  suit  against  the  authority,  and 
charged  that  urban  renewal  ofBcials  had 
induced  restaurant  operator  Huard  to 
end  his  lease  by  offering  him  money  in 
the  form  of  relocation  assistance;  that 
the  authority  had  not — as  it  repeatedly 
proclaimed  it  would  do — taken  the  build- 
ing by  eminent  domain;  and  that  its  ac- 
tions had  deprived  the  building  owners 
of  the  rental  Income  they  should  have 
received. 

On  April'26, 1968.  a  superior  court  jury 
found  the  urban  renewal  authority  guil- 
ty of  the  charges  brought  against  it  by 
the  owners,  and  awarded  them  $3,000  in 
damages. 

In  the  meantime.  Mr.  Huard  had  been 
paid  $4,300  in  relocation  expenses  by  the 
urban  renewal  authority,  and  had  been 
granted  a  $7,500  SBA  loan  to  buy  the  res- 
taurant owned  by  Renewal  Director  Mit- 
chell's brother. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  copy  of  the  dep- 
osition of  Paul  J.  Mitchell  in  connec- 
tion with  this  court  case,  and  it  clearly 
Indicates  that  his  brother  would  not  have 
been  able  to  sell  his  restaurant  to  Mr. 
Huard  had  it  not  been  for  that  SBA  loan 
and  the  relocation  money  paid  him  by  the 
urban  renewal  authority. 

It  shows  that  not  only  was  Mr.  Huard 
not  making  much  of  a  living  from  his 
own  restaurant,  he  had  not  made  enough 
to  pay  the  rent  on  the  place  for  a  num- 
ber of  months. 

I  have  attempted,  without  success,  to 
learn  why  it  was  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  made  a  loan  of  $7,- 
500  to  a  restaurant  operator  who,  ac- 
cording to  sworn  testimony,  was  not  able 
to  pay  his  rent. 

The  General  Accoimting  Ofdce  has. 
without  any  success,  attempted  to  learn 
why  the  Small  Business  Administration 
made  this  loan. 

It  is  my  xmderstanding  that,  during  the 
trial  attempts  were  made,  without  any 
success,  to  learn  why  the  Small  Business 
Administration  made  this  loan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  it  understood  that 
I  am  not  finding  fault  with  Mr.  Huard, 
who  appears  to  be  merely  the  man  in  the 
middle  of  this  curious  piece  of  business. 

Quite  the  contrary.  The  public  has  the 
right  to  know  all  the  facts  behind  this 
loan. 

It  has  the  right  to  know,  for  example, 
whether  the  restaurant  owned  by  Urban 
Renewal  Director  Mitchell's  brother  was 
profitable  or  was  losing  money.  His  stated 
reason  for  selling  out — that  he  was  em- 
ployed full  time  as  a  bank  examiner- 
holds  no  water  whatever  because  his 
brother,  in  the  deposition  I  mentioned, 
states  that  "Robert  Mitchell  has  always 
been  a  Federal  bank  examiner.  The  busi- 
ness was  operated  for  him  by  someone 
else." 
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What,  then,  was  the  real  reason  for 
selling? 

The  public  also  has  the  right  to  know 
whether  this  loan  has  been  repaid  or 
whether,  like  so  many  other  SBA  loans, 
it  is  delinquent. 

Would  you  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
part  of  the  SBA's  refusal  to  allow  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  see  its  file 
on  this  loan  is  based  on  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act? 

I  am  sick  and  tired — and  I  think  the 
American  people  are  sick  and  tired — of 
loans  such  as  this  one  that  smack  of  ix>Ut- 
ical  favoritism,  of  political  pressure,  of 
wheeling  and  dealing  with  the  public's 
money. 

I  repeat  that  the  bill  introduced  by  me 
on  September  23  would  effectively  pre- 
vent Federal  officials,  such  as  the  oCQcers 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
from  drawing  the  bureaucratic  curtain  of 
secrecy  over  such  transactions. 


FULL  INVESTIGATION  OP  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  POLITICAL 
FUNDING  GROUP  ASKED 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to 
published  report,  a  District  of  Columbia 
political  f  undraising  organization,  a  mys- 
tery organization,  the  Committee  for  the 
Advancement  of  Urban  Interests,  has 
raised  over  $56,000  this  year  in  support  of 
various  candidates.  The  money,  report- 
edly from  labor  union  coffers,  continues 
to  flow  into  the  campaign  war  chests  of 
an  unspecified  number  of  candidates,  in- 
cluding the  Democratic  senatorial  hope- 
ful in  Ohio. 

While  our  antiquated  election  laws  per- 
mit committees  similar  to  the  urban  in- 
terest group  to  operate  behind  closed 
doors,  it  is  known  that  John  J.  Gilli- 
gan  received  at  least  $1,000  from  the 
committee.  How  much  additional  sup- 
port he  has  received  from  this  or  other 
committees  is  not  known,  and  will  never 
be  clearly  revealed  until  after  the  elec- 
tion. This  demonstrates  why  Congress 
should  take  positive  action  on  the  pigeon- 
holed election  reform  bill. 

Present  Federal  regulations  allow  po- 
litical fundraising  bodies  to  hide  their 
activities  during  primary  elections,  and 
permit  individuals  and  committees  to 
build  dummy  organizations  in  order  to 
circumvent  the  Federal  limit  of  $5,000 
from  any  one  person  or  committee  to  any 
one  campaign. 

The  American  people  deserve  more  in- 
formation on  the  supporters  of  those  can- 
didates. And,  pending  congressional  pas- 
sage of  the  election  reform  bill,  I  call  on 
the  distinguished  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee chairman  to  bring  the  Committee 
for  the  Advancement  of  Urban  Interests 
before  him  for  a  full  investigation  into 
their  activities,  as  an  example  of  the  need 
for  reform  in  campaign  reporting. 

I  will  continue  my  efforts  to  force 
House  consideration  of  the  election  re- 


form bill.  As  my  colleagues  know,  the 
pending  measure  would  require  full  and 
timely  disclosure  of  political  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  by  candidates  and 
political  committees  during  regular  re- 
porting periods  throughout  the  year; 
create  a  five-member,  bipartisan  Federal 
Elections  Commission  to  administer  the 
bill's  safeguards:  prohibit  indirect  gifts  in 
excess  of  $5,000  by  any  one  committee  or 
individual :  and  allow  public  Inspection  of 
all  political  financial  reports  and  state- 
ments filed  with  the  Conunission. 

In  the  absence  of  congressional  action 
on  the  election  reform  bill,  the  American 
people  deserve  an  explanation  from  the 
majority  party.  The  Republican  position 
on  this  proposal  is  clear. 

Following  is  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  the  subject: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  23,  1968 1 
Mtstert  Organization  FVnnels  Unionists" 
Funds  to  Candidates 
(By  Ricliard  Halloran) 

The  Committee  for  the  Advancement  of 
t;rban  Interests  Is  a  political  funding  orga- 
nization (or  non-organization)  that  nobody 
much  wants  to  talk  about. 

The  Committee,  so  far  as  can  be  deter- 
mined, has  little  to  do  with  urban  interests. 
But  it  appears  to  have  a  good  bit  to  do  jvith 
the  advancement  of  ftolitlcal  candidates, 
most  notably  Ohio's  John  J.  Gilligan,  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  the  Senate. 

Records  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
Clerk's  office  show  that  Urban  Interests  Com- 
mittee has  collected  at  least  $56,900  this  year 
from  the  political  arms  of  labor  unions. 

But  where  the  money  went  is  something 
of  a  mystery.  An  APL-CIO  source  said  it  went 
to  "liberal"  candidates  but  didn't  know  to 
whom  or  how  much. 

Some  clearly  went  to  Gilligan,  who  report- 
edly spent  $300,000  to  upset  incumbent  Sen. 
Frank  J.  Lausche  in  the  Ohio  Democratic 
primary.  A  gift  to  the  Urban  Interests  Com- 
mittee from  the  Laborers  Political  League 
was  in  fact  earmarked  for  "Former  Congress- 
man John  J.  Gilligan." 

Moreover,  John  Hansan,  GiUigan's  cam- 
paign manager  in  Ohio,  admitted  that  his 
candidate  had  received  funds  from  the  Com- 
mittee. But  he  said  he  didn't  know  how 
much  and  declined  to  discuss  the  Com- 
mittee further. 

The  man  who  should  know  where  all  the 
money  went  Is  the  Committee's  secretary, 
William  Oeoghegan,  a  Washington  attorney 
and  an  Ohioan.  He  was  an  Assistant  Deputy 
Attorney  General  from  1961  to  1965  and  is 
now  In  private  practice  here. 

But  Geoghegan,  like  everyone  else  queried 
about  the  Urban  Interests  Committee, 
wouldn't  talk  about  it.  He  refused  to  say 
who  is  on  the  Committee,  when  it  was 
formed  or  why.  or  even  to  admit  that  it  is 
a  conduit  for  political  funds — despite  the 
public  evidence. 

Questions  about  the  operation  of  Geog- 
hegan's  committee  have  some  legal  relevance. 
The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  requires 
that  political  fund-raising  committees  oper- 
ating in  more  than  one  state  submit  reports 
on  income  and  disbursements  to  the  House 
Clerk  If  they  are  Involved  in  national,  but  not 
primary,  elections.  The  penalty  for  willfully 
failing  to  report  is  a  line  up  to  $10,000  or 
two  years  in  prison. 

But  Geoghegan's  conunlttee  has  not  filed 
such  reports  and  Oeoghegan  has  refused  to 
explain  why.  Thus  the  extent  of  the  Com- 
mittee's help  to  candidates  in  the  primaries 
or  in  the  national  election  is  not  known. 

Ohio  law.  moreover,  requires  that  primary 
candidates  file  financial  reports  within  45 
days  after  a  primary.  In  OUllgan's  case,  this 


was  June  22.  But  the  Ohio  Secretary  of 
State's  office  said  it  has  no  record  of  the 
Committee's  contributions  nor  of  Ollligan 
receiving  funds  from  it. 

Since  individual  or  committee  contribu- 
tions to  a  candidate  are  limited  by  Federal 
law  to  $5000,  a  common  tactic  of  major  fund 
raisers  is  to  set  up  dummy  committees  to 
channel  funds  to  a  favored  candidate. 

TTie  Committee  for  the  Advancement  of 
Urban  Interests  appears  to  be  one  such  com- 
mittee. Its  mailing  address  is  the  same  as  the 
AFL.-CIO  headquarters  on  16th  St.,  a  block  or 
so  from  the  White  House. 

But  the  people  at  the  AFL-CIO's  Commit- 
tee on  Political  Education  (COPE)  said  they 
had  not  heard  of  Geoghegan's  Committee, 
nor  is  it  listed  with  the  receptionist's  desk 
in  the  building,  nor  does  the  telephone  com- 
psuiy  have  a  number  for  it. 

COPE,  however,  has  been  the  biggest  donor 
($15,950)  to  the  Committee.  COPE  has  also 
poured  money  into  Ohio  through  a  number 
of  other  committees. 

Other  donors  to  the  Committee  include 
the  Railway  Clerks  Political  League,  the  La- 
borers Political  League,  the  United  Steel- 
workers  Voluntary  Political  Action  Fund,  the 
Building  &  Construction  Trades  Department 
of  the  AFL-CIO,  the  American  Federation  of 
Musicians  Political  Fund  (N.J.),  the  Marine 
Engineers  Beneficial  Assn.,  the  Machinists 
Non-Partisan  League  and  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union. 

Gilligan,  who  is  running  against  State 
Attorney  General  William  Saxbe.  has  had  his 
ups  and  downs  with  organized  labor.  Labor 
unions  contributed  large  sums  to  his  primary 
campaign  against  Lausche,  then  reportedly 
cut  him  off  when  he  refused  to  endorse  Vice 
President  Himiphrey  for  the  presidential 
nomination  before  the  Chicago  convention. 

Now.  however,  Gilligan  and  latwr  have  ap- 
parently made  up.  He  is  expected  to  get  a 
COPE  endorsement  during  Its  Sept.  27  meet- 
ing in  Columbus  to  Fcreen  candidates. 

If  this  comes  off,  labor's  money  should 
start  flowing  again  to  Gilligan.  And  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Advancement  of  Urban  Inter- 
ests may  again  serve  as  one  of  the  pipelines 
through  which  the  money  is  pumped. 


MILLIONAIRES  GRAB-A-SEAT-IN- 
CONGRESS  BILL 

Mr,  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a  little 
surprised  at  my  colleague  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Taft]  in  bringing  up  the  senatorial 
campaign  in  Ohio  and  advertising  the 
Democratic  candidate  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House. 

But  the  thing  that  surprised  me  most 
is  the  fact  that  he  keeps  talking  about 
this  millionaire's  grab-a-seat-in-Con- 
gress  bill,  which  he  likes  to  label  an  Elec- 
tion Reform  Act.  I  will  let  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  Senate  in  Ohio 
speak  for  himself.  He  has  not  been  doing 
it  too  well  as  up  to  now.  But  I  will  talk 
about  the  millionaire's  grab-a-seat-in- 
Congress  bill  because  I  know  something 
about  it.  It  came  out  of  the  committee 
of  which  I  am  a  member. 

The  chief  thing  that  it  would  do  is  to 
repeal  the  prohibition  on  the  amount 
that  any  single  person  could  spend  in  his 
own  campaign.  It  would  not  only  repeal 
it,  but  it  would  repeal  the  limit  com- 
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pletely,  so  that  a  Member  could  spend 
$5  million  if  he  w  inted  to,  as  long  as  it 


was  his  own  money , 
to  the  House.  And 
em    millionaires 
fact,  we  had  one 


tried  in  southern 
not  make  it  there, 
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in  order  to  get  elected 
at  the  rate  some  east- 
are    eyeing    seats — In 

fellow  who  got  beat 


in  New  York,  he  v  ent  to  California  and 


California;  he  could 
and  the  last  I  heard 
of  him  he  was  trylrlg  northern  California. 
There  are  some  c  f  them  who  will  spend 
money  like  it  was  going  out  of  style,  and 
I  think  this  House  iught  to  be  represent- 
ative of  all  the  people,  not  merely  a  few 
multimillionaires. 


CAMPAIGir  SPENDING 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr 
mous  consent  to 
1  minute  and  to 
remarks.        

The  SPEAKEK. 
the    request    of 
Pennsylvania? 

Ther6  was  no  objection 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr. 
of  the  committee 
tion  reform  bill,  I 
it  would  not  only 
tion  on  the  amouiit 
could  spend  for  hin  iself 
nected  to  that  indi^dual 
could  donate  any 
restriction  whatsoever 

I  note  that  then 
plaint  about  one  o: 
Democratic  ticket 
some  hidden  fund 
of  the  best  speechjes 
was  one  by  Mr 
that  Mr.  Hdhphrei 
sive  for  the  American 
President. 

Well.  I  will  tell  jtou 
would  be  too  expenpive 
pie   to  have   as  a 
night  I  listened  to 
used  to  be  associa^d 
am  not  so  sure  he 
tricky  any  more, 
hour's  show   on 
never  an  announcc^ment 
fact  that  this  was 
at  any  time.  Throughout 
tion  was  flashed  a(  ross 
once  in  awhile  wl  ich 
Philadelphia'  in  li  ttei 
read  with  20  40  vi 


llpeaker,  I  ask  unani- 
a  Idress  the  House  for 
r  !vise  and  extend  my 


Bit 


room. 

The  show  lasted 
planned  questions. 


for  instance,  was. 


[8  there  objection  to 
t|ie    gentleman    from 


Speaker,  as  a  member 
t  fiat  studied  the  elec- 
^  i^ould  like  to  say  that 
wipe  out  the  restric- 
that  an  individual 
but  anyone  con- 
by  family  ties, 
amount  without  any 

has  been  some  com- 

the  Members  on  the 

getting  $1,000  out  of 

[n  line  with  that,  one 

I  heard  this  week 

NiKon  in  which  he  said 

would  be  too  expen- 

people  to  have  as  a 

this  much:  Nixon 

for  the  poor  peo- 

candidate.   Saturday 

sne  of  the  tricks  that 

with  Nixon,  but  I 

IS  admitting  to  being 

I  listened  to  a  whole 

television.   There   was 

made  as  to  the 

paid  political  show 

the  3how  a  cap- 

the  screen  every 

said.  "Live  from 

's  that  you  could 

iion  clean  across  the 


or  1  hour,  with  fixed 
The  questions   were 


fired  at  the  candidate  and  he  answered 
right  back.  One  qiestion  posed  to  him. 


'What  do  you  think, 


considering  the  P%  eblo  incident.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  w}uld  have  done  when 
you  were  down  in  i  Caracas  and  you  were 
threatened  and  ariicles  were  thrown  at 
you,  and  so  on?  How  far  do  you  think 
the  President  would  have  gone?"  When 
the  candidate's  qi  ivering  Jowls  allowed 
his  chin  to  protruile  a  little  bit,  he  said, 
"I  think  he  would  1  lave  gone  all  the  way." 

I  remember  that  he  did  go  all  the  way. 
I  remember  the  Ircident.  The  President 
sent  a  plane  down  to  bring  the  gentle- 
man back  home — and  very  quickly. 

At  the  end  of  this  1  hour  of  fixed  show, 
my  wife  was  begirnlng  to  weaken.  She 


said.  "This  man  is  quick.  He  shows  a 
ready  response  to  these  ticklish  ques- 
tions." I  was  beginning  to  be  a  little  bit 
worried,  because  my  wife  usually,  I  think, 
follows  my  beliefs  in  politics. 

At  the  end  of  the  show,  if  one  did  not 
have  20/  20  vision  and  happen  to  be  sit- 
ting within  10  feet  of  that  25-inch  screen 
at  my  home,  one  could  not  have  read 
the  caption.  What  the  caption  said  was: 
"This  is  a  paid  political  advertisement." 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  permit  social  security 
recipients  to  earn  up  to  $3,000  annually 
without  suffering  deductions  from  the 
insurance  benefits  payable  to  them  under 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

Recipients  under  the  war  on  poverty 
programs  are  eligible  for  benefits  under 
such  grants  if  they  earn  less  than  $3,000. 
Thus,  an  income  of  less  than  $3,000  has 
been  determined  to  be  poverty  level  in- 
come. Recipients  of  social  security  bene- 
fits should  be  placed  in  no  worse  posi- 
tion than  recipients  of  benefits  under 
the  war  on  poverty  program. 

The  90th  Congress  increased  the 
amount  which  can  be  earned  each  year 
without  reducing  social  security  bene- 
fits from  $1,500  to  $1,680.  This  is  not 
enough,  in  my  Judgment,  to  meet  the 
problem  of  income  to  most  social  security 
recipients.  Our  older  citizens  must  be 
helped  to  meet  the  burden  of  rising  liv- 
ing costs.  One  of  the  best  ways  is  to 
permit  them  to  earn  more  where  they 
are  able-bodied  and  willing.  This  will 
afford  an  opportunity  for  many  of  them 
to  attain  a  higher  standard  of  living  and 
to  meet  unpaid  expenses  of  Illnesses  and 
other  hardships  which  are  more  com- 
mon to  the  social  security  recipients. 


HERBERT  TENZER 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
special  order  for  this  afternoon  during 
whicli  I  was  to  address  the  House  con- 
cerning the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
our  colleague  [Mr.  Tenzer],  who  is  leav- 
ing us. 

Instead  of  using  that  special  order.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
characteristic  of  Herbert  Tenzer,  my 
friend  and  colleague,  that  caught  my 
attention  when  he  came  to  Congress  was 
the  feeling  he  gave  one  that  he  had  come 
home.  He  was  "to  the  manor  bom." 

I  have  seen  others  struggle  learning 
our  procedures,  wrestling  with  our  rules, 
and  confounded  by  the  peculiarities  of 
our  institution.  Not  Herbert  Tenzer.  He 
did  his  homework  with  an  enviable  ease. 
He  grasped  the  legislative  issues  with 


firmness.  It  was  as  if  the  House  was  his 
natural  habitat,  serving  both  his  sense 
of  dedication  and  his  own  need  to  serve. 

I  express  my  own  regret  that  Herbert 
has  chosen  to  retire.  We  have  need  of 
his  energy,  his  eloquence,  and  above  all, 
of  his  understanding  of  what  the  purpose 
of  Government  needs  must  be. 

His  role  as  a  successful  attorney  prior 
to  coming  to  Congress  did  not  satisfy  the 
wide  range  of  his  interests.  As  a  success- 
ful businessman,  he  found  his  expres- 
sion limited  and  contained.  As  a  Con- 
gressman, he  found  purpose  and  direc- 
tion. 

I  know  the  struggle  that  went  on  with- 
in Herbert  when  he  was  faced  with  a 
choice  of  remaining  in  Congress — and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  constituents 
would  have  returned  him  to  oCBce — and 
the  needs  of  his  family.  While  I  regret 
intensely  the  choice  he  made,  I  cannot 
quarrel  with  it,  knowing  the  loving  kind- 
ness of  his  wife  Florrie. 

Much  of  the  legislation  which  has 
come  forth  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  bears  the  impact  of  Herbert's 
formidable  knowledge  of  the  law  and 
his  successful  advocacy.  Among  such 
legislation  I  could  name  the  omnibus 
crime  bill,  the  Federal  Magistrates  Act 
which  we  debated  today,  the  Copyright 
Act  which  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  the  patent 
legislation.  The  contribution  he  made  to 
the  subcommittees  on  which  he  served, 
namely,  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents, 
Trademarks,  and  Copyrights,  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Claims,  not  only  re- 
vealed his  breadth  of  knowledge,  but 
emphasized  his  keen  compassion  and 
sense  of  equity.  I  have  heard  him  argue 
before  the  full  committee  on  behalf  of  a 
lone  beneficiary  of  a  claim  bill,  a  bene- 
ficiary who  had  come  to  throw  himself 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  conscience  of 
Congress  against  the  errors  of  his  Gov- 
ernment. Herbert  in  this  role  had  noth- 
ing to  gain  save  the  doing  of  Justice. 

I  know  that  away  from  the  Halls  of 
Congress.  Herbert  Tenzer  will  continue 
with  his  acts  of  charity,  continue  in 
his  involvement  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Nation,  and  with  his  commitment  to  the 
welfare  of  his  community,  but  I  know 
too  that  we  who  have  been  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  his  courage  and  activism  will 
feel  the  void  he  has  left.  I  will  know  him 
as  friend.  I  am  not  happy  that  I  shall 
not  know  him  as  colleague. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
distinguished  friend.  Congressman 
Emanuel  Celler,  in  expressing  my  re- 
gret regarding  the  retirement  of  our 
esteemed  colleague.  Herbert  Tenzer.  As 
an  outstanding  Member  of  the  House, 
he  has  not  only  shown  efficiency  and 
fidelity  in  his  service  to  his  district,  but 
to  the  Nation  as  well.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  his  work 
has  been  extremely  valuable  in  the  areas 
of  civil  rights,  crime,  immigration,  nar- 
cotics, and  constitutional  amendments. 
He  has  had  a  constant  Interest  in  health 
agencies.  Herbert  Tenzer  was  one  of 
only  five  sponsors  of  the  landmark  leg- 
islation passed  by  the  89th  Congress, 
which  dealt  with  an  all-out  attack  on 
cancer,  heart  disease,  and  strokes. 

He  is  a  highly  capable  lawyer,  and  a 
leader  at  the  bar.  He  is  not  only  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  major  bar  associations,  but  in 
past  years  has  served  his  country  during 
the  Roosevelt  administration  as  General 
Counsel  to  the  National  Code  Authority. 
He  has  been  sole  arbitrator  in  many 
management-labor  disputes.  Herbert 
Tenzer  has  also  served  as  coimsel  to  the 
Bureau  of  Social  Welfare  of  the  New 
York  City  Benevolent  Association.  He 
has  been  devoted  to  philanthropic  enter- 
prises which  have  brought  happiness 
and  increased  welfare  to  the  less  for- 
tunate in  our  society. 

I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  him  for 
his  constant  support  of  our  majority 
programs.  We  will  all  miss  him,  and  our 
regret  will  mark  the  day  he  leaves  us.  We 
wish  him  many  years  of  continued  suc- 
cess and  a  happy  life. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  add  my 
observations  and  comments  concerning 
my  good  friend  and  able  colleague,  Herb 
Tenzer. 

Although  our  friendship  is  limited  in 
years  I  have  learned  in  this  short  time  to 
admire  and  enjoy  Herb  and  particularly 
to  have  great  respect  for  his  diligence, 
ability,  and  integrity. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  Herb  Tenzer  will 
come  back  often  to  visit  the  House  and 
the  many  friends  he  has  made  during  his 
fine  service.  He  will  always  be  welcome  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I,  and  his  many  friends,  wish  him  the 
very  best  in  health,  happiness,  and  suc- 
cess in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  fMr.  Celler  1  and  my  other 
colleagues  in  paying  our  tribute  to  our 
good  friend  and  colleague.  Herbert  Ten- 
zer. In  the  time  he  has  served  in  this 
House  he  has  won  the  profoimd  respect 
and  affection  of  the  membership.  He  has 
worked  hard,  he  has  brought  the  wisdom, 
the  application  of  a  high  intellect  and 
warm  human  qualities  to  bear  upon  the 
many  complex  issues  with  which  the 
Congress  had  to  deal  to  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  our  Nation.  I  salute  him  for  a 
job  well  done. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  he  has  chosen 
not  to  return.  I  appreciate  the  sincerity 
and  importance  of  the  personal  reasons 
which  went  into  his  decision  and  I  shall 
not  dwell  upon  them.  We  will  miss  him 
very  much.  The  country  will  miss  his 
services. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  to 
see  Herb  Tenzer  leave  the  Congress.  I 
say  this  as  one  who  frequently  disagrees 
with  my  colleague  from  New  York.  Our 
voting  recoi'ds  are  not  similar.  That  is 
not  to  .say  that  our  motives  and  goals  are 
dissimilar.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Herb  Tenzer  is  convinced, 
and  so  far  as  personal  friendship  is  con- 
cerned, that  is  all  that  matters  to  me. 

Herb  and  I  have  been  friends  since  he 
took  his  seat.  I  came  to  know  him  casu- 
ally when  he  became  a  memljer  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  came  to 
know  him  personally  when  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents 
and  Copyrights.  That  subcommittee  that 
year  commended  what  was  to  become  a 
new  technique  in  legislative  craftsman- 
ship. The  subcommittee  was  commis- 
sioned to  study  reform  in  the  copyright 
laws,  the  first  major  reform  in  more  than 


half  a  century.  Public  hearings  which 
were  conducted  were  thorough.  They  ex- 
hausted the  subject.  They  drew  upon  the 
expertise  of  every  expert  in  the  field,  in- 
cluding academicians  and  practitioners. 
The  hearings  were  bipartisan.  Not  a  sin- 
gle unworthy  question  was  addressed  to 
a  single  witness.  The  executive  sessions 
which  followed  exploited  the  services  and 
talents  of  the  Register  of  Copyrights,  Mr. 
Kannenstein;  the  Deputy,  Mr.  Carey; 
Miss  Barbara  Ringer,  who  was  then  the 
Assistant  Register  of  Copyrights  and  Mr. 
Abe  Goldman,  counsel  to  the  Copyright 
Oflice;  four  people  whom  I  regard  as 
among  the  most  able  civil  servants  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  work  of  the  subcommittee  resulted 
in  a  comprehensive  revision  and  modern- 
ization of  the  copyright  laws.  The  work 
product  was  one  of  which  every  Member 
of  the  Congress  could  be  justly  proud.  No 
Member  of  the  Congress  made  a  greater 
contribution  to  that  product  than  Herb 
Tenzer.  Prom  a  background  of  legal  prac- 
tice hardly  matched  by  any  Member  of 
the  Congress  and  a  functional  knowledge 
of  the  subject  matter  of  copyright  based 
upon  practical  experience,  Herb  Tenzer 
often  was  able  to  illuminate  what  other- 
wise woud  have  been  obscure  comers  of 
this  difficult  field  of  law.  His  contribu- 
tions were  always  made  with  great  ob- 
jectivity and  intellectual  honesty.  Elo- 
quent and  persuasive  in  advocating  his 
own  viewpoint,  he  is  willing  to  reconsider 
and  often  willing  to  change  his  mind. 
This  I  admire. 

I  count  myself  fortunate  to  have  been 
privileged  to  associate  with  such  a  man. 
He  has  helped  to  stretch  my  own  mind 
and  broaden  my  own  horizons. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  ex- 
treme privilege  for  me  to  join  in  this  trib- 
ute to  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
Members  of  this  House  and  a  close  per- 
sonal friend.  Representative  Herbert 
Tenzer  joined  this  distinguished  body  by 
h's  successful  election  in  1964,  the  same 
year  that  I  was  sent  to  Congress.  That  he 
has  decided  to  retire  this  year  represents 
a  loss  both  to  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try. However,  I  am  confident  that  he  will 
continue  his  interest  in  public  affairs 
from  private  life  where  his  influence  will 
still  be  recognized  by  the  Memljers  of  this 
body. 

In  the  4  years  that  Representative 
Tenzer  represented  New  York's  Fifth 
District,  he  has  convincingly  demon- 
strated his  concern  for  the  hirnian  needs 
of  our  people. 

Hawaii  can  certainly  attest  to  his 
strong  desires  to  make  life  more  enjoy- 
able in  the  United  States.  Representative 
Tenzer  was  not  the  first  man  to  sense 
the  physical  and  mental  hardships  that 
were  caused  by  the  penetrating  sounds 
of  jet  aircraft.  However,  he  did  introduce 
the  first  successful  legislation  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  measure  the  extent 
of  these  sounds  and  to  set  minimum 
standards  for  noise  control.  I  was  pleased 
to  support  his  legislation  which  has  now 
been  signed  into  law.  As  a  result,  the 
people  of  Honolulu,  who  live  in  a  circle 
around  the  Honolulu  International  Air- 
port and  have  had  to  make  the  jet 
sounds  a  part  of  their  life,  can  now  look 
for  some  consideration — especially  inso- 


far as  the  noise  will  be  measured,  and 
perhaps,  limited  in  the  future. 

But  there  are  many  other  accomplish- 
ments which  Representative  Tenzer  will 
be  remembered  for  both  by  the  i^eople 
of  Nassau  County,  and  elsewhere.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee, I  personally  know  the  need  to 
preserve  our  national  resources  and  the 
mail  to  my  office  indicates  that  this  is 
a  common  desire  by  great  numbers  of 
Americans. 

Representative  Tenzer  cosponsored 
legislation  which  has  since  been  signed 
into  law  by  the  President  and  which  pro- 
vides the  authority  for  cooperative  Fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  agreements  to 
preserve  wetlands  and  estuaries  without 
Federal  acquisition.  It  is  a  law  which, 
I  believe,  opens  the  door  for  greater  local 
participation  in  efforts  to  preserve  green 
areas  for  public  recreation.  Again,  it 
amply  displays  the  concern  of  Mr. 
Tenzer  for  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  exf^nding  my  warmest  good 
w  shes  to  Mr.  Tenzer  and  to  his  family. 
We  will  long  remember  him  and  his  work 
will  speak  for  itself  for  many  years  to 
come — all  to  his  great  honor. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
many  other  colleagues  today  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Tenzer  1 . 

The  House  is  going  to  feel  the  loss  of 
this  conscientious  and  dedicated  public 
servant.  His  district,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation  have  benefited  enormously  from 
his  service  which  I  regret  is  ending  after 
the  relatively  short  f>eriod  of  only  4 
years.  But  during  those  4  years,  chiefly 
through  his  distinguished  work  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Mr.  Tenzer  has 
made  niunerous  contributions.  He  has 
consistently  lent  his  support  and  influ- 
ence to  the  kind  of  progressive  legisla- 
tion that  we  in  the  Democratic  Party 
believe  in.  Yet  he  has  always  done  so  in 
a  statesmanlike  way,  above  the  rancor 
and  pettiness  of  partisanship  and  per- 
sonalities. 

Apart  from  appreciating  his  legisla- 
tive contributions  during  his  two  terms 
in  Congress,  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed 
my  personal  association  with  Herb 
Tenzer.  He  is  a  warm,  compassionate, 
and  likable  man.  All  of  us  in  the  House 
will  miss  him. 

I  wish  Herb  Tenzer  and  his  wife  a 
happy  and  successful  retirement.  Know- 
ing Herb.  I  realize  that  retirement  ob- 
viously will  not  mean  inaction.  I  hope 
he  will  be  a  frequent  visitor  to  these 
halls  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it's  a  loss  for  all — the  Congress, 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  his  own 
Lon-;  Island  constituents — that  a  man  of 
Herbert  Tenzer's  quality  and  dedication 
feels  it  is  time  to  retire  from  public  serv- 
ice in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

We  were  fortunate,  however,  intiaving 
had  the  advantage  of  Herb  Tenzer  in 
these  past  4  years,  the  89th  and  90th 
Congress.  I  have  been  in  an  especially 
Rood  position  to  observe  and  benefit  from 
Herb  Tenzer  as  a  ctilleague  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  Through  the 
many  hours  we  all  spent  deliberating  the 
bill  to  revise  the  copyright  law  of  1909. 
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through  those  seeihlngly  endless  hearings 
and  those  sensitive,  complex  executive 
sessions,  I  was  narticularly  impressed 
with  Herb's  inslgit,  legal  background, 
and  understanding  of  the  far-reaching 
implications  of  copyright  law  in  a  mod- 
em, technological  vorld. 

Further,  as  Heri  served  on  the  Claims 
Subcommittee  of  J  udiciary.  I  was  struck 
with  his  quality  of  eminent  fairness  and 
willingness  to  listei  i  to  all  sides,  to  weigh 
the  complaint  equ  illy  with  the  defense. 

I  am  sorry,  then,  to  see  Herb  leave  the 
Congress.  Not  only  did  he  devote  tireless 
energy  and  fundamental  ability  to  his 
committee  work  but  he  also  could  be 
counted  upon  as  a  leading  spokesman  for 
Justice,  progress,  a  id  peace  on  the  hard 
issues  at  home  anc  abroad.  I  can  say,  at 
the  same  time,  thi  kt  I  express  regret  at 
Herb's  retirement, :  md  without  hesitation 
or  qualification,  tti  at  we  are  all  grateful 
for  the  4  years  he  served  here  in  the 
House  and  I  hope  he  Congress  will  bear 
wrth  me  for  a  moment  as  I  inject  a  per- 
sonal note.  These  p  ist  few  years  I've  been 
doubly  pleased  thtt  the  people  of  Long 
Island  have  sent  H  ;rb  to  Washington  for 
it  has  meant  for  ine  a  stimulating  and 
growing  personal  r  >lationship  with  Herb 
and  his  wonderful  v  ife.  Florrie.  I  will  miss 
them  both  and  s(  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  and  deligl  ted  to  participate  to- 
day in  this  fine  tribute  to  Congressman 
Herbert  Tenzir. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  plesisure  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  appreciation  to 
Herbert  Tenzer,  it  ho  is  retiring. 

Since  the  89th  C  ingress  he  has  served 
the  Fifth  District  of  New  York,  his  State 
and  his  Nation  in  an  outstanding  man- 
ner. As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  he  hi  ,s  done  a  fine  Job  and 
has  been  very  helpful  to  his  colleagues 
on  legislative  oiatters  before  this 
committee. 

Even  though  h(  has  only  been  here 
in  Congress  4  yeais  he  has  made  many 
friends  and  has  b<en  a  devoted  servant 
to  his  constituenijs.  He  will  surely  be 
missed.  I 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  working  with 
Herbert  and  I  want  to  wish  him  and  Mrs. 
Tenzer  much  hapi  iness  and  success  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mi.  Speaker,  the  com- 
passion, imagination  and  energy  dis- 
played these  past  4  years  by  our  retiring 
colleague.  Congressman  Herbert  Tenzer, 
of  New  York,  Is  ai  unusual  record  for 
one  who  has  served  such  a  short  tenure. 
I  join  in  the  expres  sions  of  gratitude  for 
having  the  benefit  of  even  this  brief  a 
period  of  service.  I  regret  that  we  will  not 
have  the  benefit  of  piis  full  potentialities 
as  he  would  have  grown  in  experience.  I 
trust  that  he  will  find  in  any  future  ven- 
tures the  f ulflUmer  t  of  his  natural  dedi- 
cation to  public  se  vice. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  S  peaker,  I  wish  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  p  lying  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  Herbert  Tenzer. 

Although  I  did  not  know  Herbert 
Tenzer  before  he  a  me  to  Congress,  after 
4  years  I  feel  that  ]  have  known  him  for 
years. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  him  leave  because 


he  has  represented 


lis  congressional  dis- 


trict well.  His  reti  ( ment  from  Congress 


will  be  a  loss  not  only  to  his  district  but 
to  this  body  which  has  learned  to  respect 
and  admire  him.  In  the  short  time  that 
Herb  has  been  with  us,  he  has  proven 
himself  an  able  and  conscientious  legis- 
lator and  public  servant. 

I  hope  that  Herb  and  his  family  will 
enjoy  many  years  of  health  and  happi- 
ness In  his  retirement 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  Member  of  the  House  for 
whom  I  hold  a  larger  measure  of  esteem 
and  admiration  than  Herbert  Tenzer. 
During  his  service  in  the  Congress  we 
have  seen  much  of  one  another  not  only 
on  the  floor  and  in  the  activities  of  the 
House  but  at  the  Congressional  Hotel, 
which  has  been  the  Washington  home 
of  both  of  us.  Our  friendship  has  been 
very  dear  to  me.  Herbert  Tenzer  is  a 
deeply  religious  man.  He  is  conscientious 
in  everything.  He  Is  kindly,  considerate, 
and  understanding  of  those  with  whom 
he  disagrees  as  well  as  those  whose  think- 
ing and  philosophies  are  similar  to  his 
own.  His  ability  is  of  the  highest  order, 
his  brain  as  large  as  his  heart.  He  has 
rendered  to  his  constituents,  his  State, 
and  the  Nation  4  years  of  outstanding 
service.  To  say  that  his  retirement  is  a 
great  loss  to  the  Congress  is  the  under- 
statement of  the  day. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sorrow  that  I  note  the  retirement  of  our 
distinguished  colleague.  Herbert  Ten- 
zer, who  for  two  terms  has  represented 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  New 
York. 

In  the  two  terms  he  has  served, 
Herbert  Tenzer  has  made  a  remarkable 
impact,  far  out  of  proportion  to  his 
brief  tenure  in  these  Halls.  He  has  made 
an  impact  with  his  acute  intelligence  and 
a  particular  dedication  to  the  well-being 
of  his  counti-y  and  his  constituents. 
Herbert  Tenzer  came  to  Congress  dedi- 
cated to  be  a  first-class  Representative 
and  there  is  no  one  in  this  body  who 
would  deny  that  he  has  succeeded. 

Wlien  Herbert  Tenzer  was  elected  to 
his  seat  in  1964,  some  might  have  said  it 
was  a  peculiarity  of  the  Democratic 
sweep  of  that  year,  he  was  the  first 
Democrat  ever  to  represent  his  district. 
But  when  he  was  reelected  2  years  later, 
it  was  unmistakable  evidence  that 
Herbert  Tenzer  himself  had  earned  this 
honor.  His  reelection  was  a  tribute  to  the 
quality  of  the  representation  he  offered. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  if  he  chose  to  run 
again  this  year,  he  would  once  more  re- 
ceive the  mandate  of  his  constituents. 

Herbert  Tenzer's  warmth  is  demon- 
strated, as  we  have  known  it  throughout 
his  years  in  Congress,  by  his  decision  to 
retire.  Too  many  of  us  here  in  this  body 
tend  to  become  obsessed  by  our  respon- 
sibilities to  the  detriment  of  our  per- 
sonal lives,  especially  of  our  families. 
Herb  Tenzer  recognized  that  danger, 
and.  at  the  age  of  63,  wisely  decided  to 
avoid  it.  He  chose  to  retire  and  devote 
his  remaining  years  to  his  lovely  wife, 
his  children,  and  his  grandchildren. 

We  who  remain  here  will  regret  his 
absence,  while  understanding  and  sym- 
pathizing with  his  decision.  Like  the  rest 
of  my  colleagues,  I  wish  Herbert  Tenzer 
a  long  and  happy  retirement.  I  know  he 
shall,  as  he  has  promised,  continue  to 


serve  the  people  in  various  tasks  which 
he  will  be  called  upon  to  perform.  But 
he  has  earned  his  rest.  Though  Con- 
gress will  miss  his  contributions,  his  con- 
stituents and  his  Nation  can  give  thanks 
for  the  service  he  has  imparted  to  us 
so  selflessly.     

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  to  Join  by  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  my  friend 
and  esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Tenzer],  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Tenzer  has  been  a  devoted  and 
conscientious  Representative  from  the 
Fifth  District  of  New  York  and  has.  in 
his  service  during  the  past  two  Con- 
gresses, earned  the  deep  admiration  and 
respect  of  his  colleagues.  His  departure 
from  the  House  will  be  a  loss  to  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York.  He  has  shown  a  deep 
interest  and  concern  for  his  fellowman. 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
Congressman  Tenzer  good  health,  happi- 
ness, and  success  in  his  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  his 
two  terms  of  devoted  service  in  the 
House,  Representative  Herbert  Tenzer. 
of  New  York,  has  not  only  been  heard 
but  heeded.  Herbert  Tenzer  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  Nation  his  vast  store  of  wis- 
dom and  experience  amassed  in  a  career 
as  a  lawyer,  business  executive,  labor- 
management  relations  exisert.  and  dedi- 
cated philanthropist.  He  has  earned  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  constituents 
and  colleagues  alike,  and  on  his  retire- 
ment his  colleagues  are  losing  a  friend, 
just  as  his  constituents  are  losing  a 
trusted  spokesman. 

Pew  men  have  shown  more  compassion 
and  concern  for  the  lives  and  well-being 
of  others  than  Herbert  Tenzer.  It  was 
he  who  organized  and  handled  Rescue 
Children,  Inc..  after  World  War  II,  an 
organization  which  successfully  cared 
for  more  than  2,200  European  war  or- 
phans in  15  countries.  He  was  a  founder 
of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  and  a  divi- 
sion chairman  of  the  Federation  of  Jew- 
ish Philanthropists.  He  serves  as  the 
president  of  the  National  Council  To 
Combat  Blindness — Fight  for  Sight:  as  a 
voting  member  of  the  New  York  City 
division  of  the  American  Cancer  Society; 
as  chairman  of  the  South  Shore  division 
of  the  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medi- 
cine; and  as  chairman  of  MIND — 
Maimonides  Institute  for  New  Develop- 
ment— a  school  for  exceptional  children. 
He  is  also  a  trustee  of  Ycshiva  University 
and  a  director  of  the  Chronic  Disease 
Hospital  in  Brooklyn. 

Congressman  Tenzer  was  one  of  the 
first  and  most  persistent  supporters  of 
the  landmark  legislation  passed  by  the 
89th  Congress  which  began  the  all-out 
national  att£M:k  on  cancer,  heart  disease, 
and  stroke.  Since  he  first  came  to  Con- 
gress, Representative  Tenzer  has  led  the 
battle  to  curb  aircraft  noise,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Federal  Jet  noise  bill  was  in 
no  small  measure  due  to  his  tireless  ef- 
forts on  its  behalf.  His  work  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  been  consistently 
outstanding. 

I  know  that  all  of  Congressman  Ten- 
zer's friends  and  associates  will  Join  me 
in  expressing  our  deep   regret   at  his 
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retirement  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. He  has  served  for  two  terms,  but 
in  that  time  he  has  earned  the  admira- 
tion and  respect  which  usually  come  only 
with  much  longer  service.  I  salute  a  pa- 
triotic and  dedicated  American  and  wish 
him  the  best  of  health  and  happiness  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  at  this 
time  that  I  Join  with  my  colleagues  In 
paying  tribute  to  a  fine  and  capable  gen- 
tleman and  fellow  Democrat,  Herbert 
Tenzer. 

His  two  terms  In  the  House  are  marked 
with  dedication,  drive,  and  a  sense  of 
duty,  both  to  his  constituents  and  to  his 
country.  Congressman  Tenzer  has  capa- 
bly served  on  one  of  the  most  important, 
dynamic  committees  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  On  the  House  floor,  he  has 
been  extremely  Interested  and  coopera- 
tive in  the  advancement  of  constructive 
legislation. 

I  wish  my  distinguished  colleague  a 
long  and  happy  retirement  and  I  extend 
my  sincere  thanks  to  him  for  his  efforts 
in  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  often  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  we  have  used 
the  word  "retirement"  when  we  have 
dealt  with  legislation.  Not  often,  how- 
ever, do  we  use  it  in  relation  to  a  col- 
league. For  me  today,  however,  this  is 
the  case. 

The  vitality  of  Herb  Tenzer,  the  keen- 
ness of  his  mind,  the  greatness  of  his 
spirit,  the  talent  of  this  man  as  a  legis- 
lator, will  be  lost  to  those  whom  he  has 
represented  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  the  past  4  years.  The  bene- 
fits that  he  has  given  to  his  colleagues 
as  the  business  before  this  Congress  has 
been  conducted,  will  be  sorely  missed, 
especially  by  those  of  us  who  are  rela- 
tively new  In  this  field  of  representing 
the  American  people. 

Yes.  we  win  miss  this  man — we  will 
miss  him  because  he  is  a  man  of  char- 
acter, and  an  outstanding  example  for  all 
of  us.  We  will  miss  him  as  a  legislator, 
but  we  shall  remember  the  wisdom  of 
his  talent.  I  will  personally  miss  him  as 
a  waxza  and  trusted  friend  whose 
advice — often  sought — was  always 
sound. 

My  colleagues.  I  ask  you  to  join  with 
me  now,  in  wishing  every  future  success, 
health,  and  happiness  to  Congressman 
Herbert  Tenzer. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  this  year,  my  good  friend  and 
colleague.  Representative  Herbert  Ten- 
zer will  retire  from  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  felt  particularly  close  to 
Herbert  not  only  because  of  our  relation- 
ship here,  but  also  because  of  our  mutual 
friends,  the  Flavins,  who  live  in  my  dis- 
trict In  Lewlston-Aubum.  Maine. 

Herbert  came  to  Congress  the  same 
year  I  did  and  contributed  significantly 
to  what  has  been  referred  to  by  the 
President  as  the  great  89th. 

His  deep  concern  for  his  fellow  man 
is  amply  demonstrated  by  his  strong 
support  for  legislation  to  benefit  vet- 
erans, children,  handicapped  people,  the 
unemployed,    and    the    disadvantaged. 


Much  of  this  legislation  he  has  initiated 
himself. 

Herbert  has  served  his  two  terms  in 
Congress  with  great  distinction  and  out- 
standing ability.  His  career  here  is  too 
short  for  a  man  with  his  qualifications, 
and  I  know  his  absence  will  be  deeply 
felt  in  the  91st  Congress.  The  residents 
of  New  York's  Fifth  District  can  be  Just- 
ly proud  of  this  man  who  has  repre- 
sented them  so  well  during  the  89th  and 
90th  Congresses. 

I  consider  it  a  great  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege to  serve  with  him,  and  I  wish  him 
every  success  and  happiness  as  he  leaves 
this  body. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
always  melancholy  to  note  the  departure 
of  a  respected  colleague,  and.  in  the  case 
of  Herbert  Tenzer.  it  Is  particularly 
melancholy  because,  in  his  brief  sojourn 
in  Congress,  he  made  such  a  fine  contri- 
bution to  this  body  and  to  the  country. 

Herbert  Tenzer  was  one  of  those  Con- 
gressmen who.  by  the  usual  (wUtical 
rules,  should  never  have  been  among  us 
because  his  home  district  had  always 
been  a  province  of  the  other  party.  But 
in  1964,  he  became  the  first  Democrat 
ever  elected  to  Congress  from  New  York's 
Fifth  District,  the  south  shore  of  Nassau 
County,  and  so  well  did  he  serve  his  con- 
stituents that  in  1966,  he  was  elected 
again.  By  his  hard  work  and  modesty,  by 
his  dedication  and  selfiessness,  Herbert 
Tenzer  tjecame  a  figure  beloved  by  his 
constituents.  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike. 

It  was  always  a  pleasure  seeing  Her- 
bert Tenzer  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  He 
is  a  man  of  bearing  and  of  great  dignity. 
He  speaks  rarely,  but  when  he  speaks,  it 
is  with  authority  and  though tfulness.  He 
set  a  standard  of  responsibility  in  this 
body.  In  two  brief  terms,  he  became  a 
man  recognized  for  the  stature  possessed 
among  his  peers. 

I  could  i-ecite  the  litany  of  his  achieve- 
ments in  the  House  of  Repi  esentatives. 
He  fought  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
for  every  decent  cause,  for  those  who  are 
poor  and  those  who  are  oppressed.  But 
he  also  dealt  imaginatively  with  national 
problems,  and  he  was  a  leader  in  health 
legislation,  legislation  to  suppress  air- 
craft noise,  conservation  legislation.  By 
no  means,  liowever.  do  I  judee  Herbert 
Tenzer  simply  for  his  legislative  ac- 
complishments. 

My  esteem  for  this  man  comes  from 
the  qualities  of  character  lie  imparted  to 
this  body.  It  was  those  qualities  that 
were,  at  last,  at  the  source  of  his  resigna- 
tion— for  he  saw  that  he  had  a  duty  to 
give  his  years  to  his  wife  and  family,  as 
well  as  to  his  country.  I  commend  him 
for  his  consideration  in  his  relations 
with  his  loved  ones.  But  as  a  congres- 
sional colleague,  I  will  miss  his  presence 
among  us. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased,  indeed,  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  deserved  tribute  to  Representa- 
tive Herbert  Tenzer  of  the  Fifth  District 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  of  serving  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  with  Herb  Tenzer  and  have, 
therefore,  come  to  know  him  on  a  per- 
sonal basis  during  rII  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  committee.  I  have  found  him  to  be 


thoughtful,  considerate,  industrious,  and 
constructive  in  all  of  his  legislative  en- 
deavors. Herb  Tenzer  is  an  outstanding 
lawyer,  and  has  evidenced  his  special 
talents  time  and  again  during  the  draft- 
ing, deliberative  process,  presentation 
and  passage  of  most  of  the  important 
legislation  passed  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  his  years  in  the  Con- 
gress. Herb's  love  of  Congress  and  devo- 
tion to  his  work  is  only  exceeded  by  his 
love  of  family  and  devotion  to  his  wife, 
children,  and  grandchildren.  I  am  certain 
nothing  but  his  desire  to  be  with  the  fam- 
ily he  loves  so  much  could  ever  take  him 
away  from  the  institution  and  the  friends 
he  loves  so  dearly.  We  will  all  miss  Herb 
Tenzer,  but  we  will  all  remember  him 
for  his  contribution  to  his  district,  his 
State,  and  his  Nation. 

Betty  joins  me  in  wishing  him  and  his 
family  many  years  of  good  health  and 
great  happiness. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  saluting  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York,  Her- 
bert Tenzer.  Although  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  been  with  us  for  only 
two  terms,  during  this  time  he  has  estab- 
lished his  reputation  as  a  most  able  and 
dedicated  legislator. 

I  have  been  particularly  impressed 
with  his  astute  legal  mind  as  has  been 
demonstrated  in  his  service  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  All 
of  us  who  have  served  with  him  on  that 
committee  have  been  most  grateful  for 
his  susbtantial  contributions  to  the 
discussion  and  consideration  of  the 
legislation. 

Although  Herb  chose  not  to  seek  re- 
election. I  am  confident  that  had  he  not 
done  so.  the  people  of  his  district,  in 
recognition  of  his  devoted  service,  would 
have  returned  him  for  as  long  as  he  so 
desired. 

While  we  envy  him  for  the  additional 
time  he  will  now  have  to  spend  with  his 
wife,  children  and  grandchildren,  let  me 
assure  you  he  will  be  sincerely  missed 
by  his  colleapues  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  service  In 
the  89th  and  90th  Congress  to  me  has 
been  especially  rewarding  in  the  light 
that  it  has  provided  me  with  the  pleasure 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  a  gentle- 
man whom  I  can  only  describe  as  a  truly 
great  American.  This  acquaintanceship 
has  developed  into  a  warm  friendship.  I 
refer  to  Congressman  Herbert  Tenzer. 
His  apparent  immediate  grasp  of  the  me- 
chanical fu.iction  of  Congress  impressed 
me  greatly  shortly  after  making  his 
acquaintance,  then  as  I  obsei"ved  him 
di-scharging  his  responsibility  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Commmittee  in  the 
exemplary  manner  in  which  he  did.  my 
respect  for  his  ability  grew. 

I  have  never  hesitated  to  seek  his 
counsel  on  any  matter.  This  he  always 
provided  me.  not  only  willingly  but  with 
enthusiasm. 

Like  so  many  who  know  him  so  well,  I 
was  most  disheartened  to  learn  of  his 
decision  to  retire  from  the  Congress.  I 
could  only  judge  that  his  ab-sence  would 
indeed  create  a  significant  vacuum  in 
this  great  body.  However,  I  have  the 
utmost  respect  for  the  judgment  which  he 
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has  made,  and  al  ;hough  he  will  not  be 
serving  in  the  Co  igress  I  am  confident 
that  he  will  contli  lue  to  devote  much  of 
his  time  to  the  interest  of  causes  de- 
signed to  assist  tt  e  betterment  of  man- 
kind. 

Whatever  his  toad  ahead  may  be,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  wish  him  an 
abundance  of  goodihealth,  happiness,  and 
success  in  all  oil  his  endeavors  and, 
further,  relate  to  Ihim  the  prtde  that  I 
take  in  our  friendship.  Although  we 
would  not  continue  to  be  associated  in  the 
Congress,  I  look  forward  to  the  friend- 
ship which  will  always  remain. 

Mr.  RODINO.  M  r.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
honor  for  me  to  Jc  In  my  colleagues  today 
in  paying  tribute  to  Herbert  Tenzer.  for 
in  these  4  short  years  he  has  proved 
himself  a  dedicate  d  and  most  able  legis- 
lator. 

His  fine  work  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  added  fur- 
ther luster  to  an  already  distinguished 
career  at  the  bar,  and  hie  legislative  rec- 
ord is 'a'positive  testimonial  to  his  abid- 
ing concern  and  genuine  dedication  to 
the  welfare  of  his  fellow  man.  Herb  Is  a 
man  of  warmth  and  integrity,  whose 
friendship  I  value  greatly. 

I  certainly  join  lis  many  other  friends 
in  wishing  him  tie  very  best  of  luck  in 
the  future,  and  hok  forward  to  what  I 
hope  will  be  his  Irequent  visits  back  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  M  r.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  join  my  colleauues  in  paying  tribute 
to  our  friend  and  colleaciue,  the  Honor- 
able Herbert  Te:  izer.  who  is  retiring 
from  the  House  tl  is  year.  He  has  served 
his  constituents  a  id  his  country  well. 

Although  I  cann  )t  fault  him  for  his  de- 
sire to  retire  so  th  U  he  can  devote  more 
time  to  his  family  ind  personal  interests, 
he  will  be  missed  by  his  colleagues  and 
particularly  by  tliose  of  us  who  have 
worked  with  him  n  the  New  York  dele- 
gation. 

Herbert  Tenzei  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction and  he  cs  n  be  proud  of  his  rec- 
ord during  his  re  atively  short  span  of 
service  in  the  Hod  se.  Men  of  his  dedica- 
tion and  ability  a  :e  needed  in  our  Oov- 
ernment. 

As  a  supporter  and  sponsor  of  liberal 
and  progressive  lei  lislation,  he  has  helped 
to  improve  the  general  welfare  of  all 
Americans.  He  hai  been  interested  in  and 
concerned  with  th  e  thiners  that  are  good 
for  our  Nation. 

I  congratulate  C  sngressman  Tenzer  on 
his  fine  record  of  !  ervice.  and  along  with 
his  friends  and  asi  ociates,  I  wish  him  the 
best  of  health  and  happiness  in  the  years 
that  Ue  ahead. 

MiJMATSUNAi fA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  j  op  I  my  colleagues  in  this  tribute  to 
the  departing  gjntleman  from  New 
York,  the>^onora  >le  Herbert  Tenzer.  It 
was  a  rare  imyileg  j  for  me  to  have  known 
and  worked  vfHh  Congressman  Tenzer 
during  his  two  tfKms  in  Congress.  He 
will  be  sorely  mis  ed\  when  he  retires  at 
the  end  of  the  cur  rent  session. 

Herbert  Tenzei  was  first  elected  to 
Congress  at  the  -elatively  mature  age 
of  59.  He  had  air  lady  achieved  notable 
success  as  a  prac  icing  attorney  and  a 
business  executive,  and  wide  recognition 
for  his  civic  endear  ors  and  philanthropic 
interests.  For  a  pt  rlod  of  4  short  years, 
this  body,  and  in  « ,  larger  sense,  the  en- 


tire Nation,  had  the  benefit  of  his  tre- 
mendous background. 

Congressman  Tinzxr's  leadership  in 
the  fight  to  curb  aircraft  noise  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  his  deep  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict, the  State  of  New  York,  and  the 
Nation.  We  have  all  recognized  in  Herb 
a  deep  sense  of  compassion  and  imder- 
standing,  a  personal' trait  which  proba- 
bly had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  serv- 
ing as  president  of  the  National  Coimcll 
to  Combat  Blindness  in  the  Fight  for 
Sight,  a  member  of  the  New  York  City 
division  of  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
chairman  of  the  New  York's  Nassau 
County  South  Shore  division  of  the  Al- 
bert Einstein  College  of  Medicine,  and 
chairman  of  the  Maimonidies  Institute 
for  New  Development,  a  school  for  ex- 
ceptional children. 

My  best  wishes  and  aloha  go  with  Herb 
Tenzer  as  he  leaves  this  House.  I  know 
that  for  Herb  retirement  from  public 
life  will  not  mean  a  life  of  leisure,  for 
he  has  already  pledged  that  the  rest  of 
his  life  will  be  devoted  to  the  service 
of  his  people,  a  job  in  which  he  has  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life.  It  is  my  sin- 
cere hope,  however,  that  he  will  pause 
long  enough  in  his  retirement  years  for 
a  bit  of  relaxation  in  my  fair  State  of 
Hawaii. 

To  Herb  Tenzer  Hawaii  says  "Aloha." 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
colleague.  Herbert  Tenzer,  who  has 
represented  the  Fifth  District  of  New 
York  for  the  last  4  years  with  such 
distinction. 

Herb  Tenzer  was  one  of  those  who 
came  to  this  House,  as  I  did,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  89th  Congress.  He  quickly 
established  himself  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
in  his  two  terms  has  played  a  prominent 
and  productive  role,  particularly  in 
presenting  and  explaining  legislation 
coming  from  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
His  Interests  have  been  wide  ranging, 
going  well  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  jurisdiction,  and  he 
has  taken  the  lead  in  such  areas  as  call- 
ing for  United  Nations  action  in  Viet- 
nam and  in  .seeking  effective  govern- 
mental steps  to  reduce  the  aircraft  noise 
in  and  around  our  metropolitan  airports 
which  has  become  such  a  menace. 

Herb  Tenzer  has  taken  an  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  his  fellow  Members  of 
Congress  and  has  shown  great  initia- 
tive and  devotion  in  this  regard.  As  he 
has  with  philanthropic  and  civic  ac- 
tivities in  New  York  State,  so  here  in 
Washington  he  has  taken  and  exercised 
responsibility  in  good  causes.  He  has 
never  been  one  to  follow  the  principle 
"Let  Joe  do  it." 

I  particularly  recall  with  pleasure  the 
Jewish  religious  services  he  arranged  in 
the  Capitol,  which  were  moving  and 
beautiful  in  themselves  and  represented 
a  memorable  step  in  furthering  the 
eciunenical  spirit. 

But  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable 
thing  about  Herb  Tenzer  has  been  and 
is  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  friendliness 
in  his  dealings  with  all  his  colleagues  in 
the  House.  I  have  never  heard  him  say 
a  harsh  word  or  known  him  to  do  an 
unkind  thing. 


With  his  warm  smile  and  his  cheer- 
fulness, he  has  shown  that  a  Member  of 
Congress  does  not  have  to  be  aggressive 
or  antagonistic  or  critical  to  get  things 
done.  At  the  same  time,  his  unfailing 
kindness  is  not  a  calculated  thing;  it  ob- 
viously comes  from  a  profound  convic- 
tion as  to  the  dignity  and  worth  of  every 
human  being.  He  is  indeed  a  credit  to 
the  faith  and  tradition  to  which  he  is 
so  devoted  and  of  which  he  is  so  rightly 
proud.  In  the  words  of  Chaucer,  he  is  a 
"parfait  gentille  krUght." 

Had  he  seen  fit  to  seek  reelection,  I 
am  sure  that  Herbert  Tenzer  would  have 
been  returned  again  and  again  to  the 
Congress  by  his  constituents  and  would 
have  performed  increasingly  important 
public  service  here  in  the  National  Leg- 
islature. But  I  know  that  he  will  not  be 
inactive  and  that  whatever  he  finds  to 
do.  the  impact  of  what  he  is  and  does 
will  make  his  community  and  the  world 
a  better  place  to  live  in. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  I  deeply 
regret  the  decision  of  Herb  Tenzer  to 
leave  the  House,  but.  in  view  of  the 
reasons  which  imderlay  this  decision,  I 
admire  him  for  it.  Let  no  one  say  that 
gallantry  is  dead  in  our  day.  Sir  Walter 
Tenzer,  "Hail  and  farewell." 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  my  colleagues  and  friends 
of  Congressman  Herbert  Tenzer,  I  join 
in  expressing  best  wishes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  on  his  retirement 
from  Congress. 

I  have  known  Herbert  as  a  friend  and 
have  cherished  the  pleasant  associations 
I  have  enjoyed  with  him.  He  has  served 
with  distinction  as  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  has  won  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  his  colleagues 
and  his  constituents  by  his  dedicated 
service  to  his  district  and  to  his  country. 

In  leaving  the  Congress.  Herbert  can 
take  pride  in  his  achievements  and  in 
knowing  of  the  confidence  of  his  constit- 
uents and  the  high  esteem  in  which  he 
is  held  by  all  of  us  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  serving  with  him. 

I  wish  to  express  best  wishes  to  Her- 
bert for  good  health  and  a  full  and 
happy  retirement  life. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
our  valued  and  able  colleague  from  New 
York,  the  Honorable  Herbert  Tenzer. 

His  service  has  been  of  the  greatest 
value  to  his  State,  district,  and  Nation. 

He  led  the  fight  to  save  the  Long  Is- 
land wetlands.  He  was  one  with  whom  I 
worked  most  closely  in  securing  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  25  to  save  our  Nation's  es- 
tuaries, bays,  and  coastal  wetlands. 

His  persistence,  ability,  and  dedication 
and  leadership  in  the  fight  for  that  great 
bill  will  be  one  of  his  finest  and  most 
important  monuments.  The  people  of 
New  York  and  of  the  Nation  owe  him 
a  great  debt  of  thanks  for  this  accom- 
plishment. 

Herb  Tenzer  has  worked  and  voted  for 
growth,  for  progress,  and  to  fill  the 
people's  needs. 

His  ability,  his  courage,  his  human  ap- 
proach to  the  people's  problems  will  be 
greatly  missed  here  in  the  Congress. 

Herb  Tenzer  Is  my  friend,  and  one 
whom  I.  like  other  Members  of  this  body, 
will  greatly  miss  In  years  to  come. 
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Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  with  considerable  regret  that  I 
learned  of  Herbert  Tenzer 's  decision  to 
retire  from  Congress.  He  has  been  one 
of  the  most  stalwart  champions  of  lib- 
eral causes — able  and  resolute  in  his  con- 
\1ctions — honest  and  determined  in  de- 
fense of  those  goals  he  saw  as  right.  I 
am  glad  that  he  and  I  have  often  shared 
the  same  view  on  issues,  but  even  if  this 
had  not  been  so,  he  would  have  earned 
my  respect  for  those  qualities  of  loyalty, 
integrity,  and  leadership  which  he  so 
admirably  possesses. 

Knowing  Representative  Tenzer  and 
his  keen  commitment  to  a  better  soci- 
ety and  a  better  world,  I  am  certain  that 
he  will  continue  his  leadership  role.  The 
House  will  miss  his  enlightened  and  able 
service,  but  I  know  too  that  he  will  con- 
tribute much  in  all  future  endeavors.  It 
has  been  a  privilege  and  pleasure  to  know 
him  and  I  wish  him  well  in  all  the  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  New 
York  have  been  very  fortunate  to  have 
as  their  Congressman  Herbert  Tenzer, 
an  active  and  effective  Member  of  the 
House.  It  has  been  a  great  privilege  and 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  know  and  work  with 
Herbert  Tenzer  as  a  fellow  Member  of 
the  New  York  delegation.  I  know  that  his 
record  of  achievement  has  earned  him 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  con- 
stituents, his  friends  and  associates. 

Herbert  Tekzer  was  bom  and  edu- 
cated in  New  York  City.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  New  York  University  Law 
School,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1929,  and 
is  a  senior  partner  in  the  New  York  law 
fii-m  of  Tenzer.  Greenblatt,  Fallon  & 
Kaplan. 

In  addition  to  his  highly  successful 
legal  career.  Representative  Tenzer  has 
had  years  of  experience  as  a  business 
executive  and  labor-management  rela- 
tions expert.  From  1940  to  1960,  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  Bar- 
ton's Candy  Corp.:  he  has  held  several 
directorships  and  executive  posts  with 
banks  and  business  firms.  During  the 
Roosevelt  Administration,  from  1933  to 
1935.  Mr.  Tenzer  served  as  general  coun- 
sel of  the  National  Code  Authority  which 
administered  the  code  of  fair  practice 
for  the  wholesale  confectionery  indus- 
try. He  wrote  the  very  first  collective 
bargaining  agreement  for  the  candy 
manufacturing  industry,  which  has 
lasted  for  nearly  30  years,  and  has  suc- 
cessfully arbitrated  many  management- 
labor  disputes  within  the  industry. 

Congressman  Tenzer 's  years  of  dedi- 
cated ser\'ice  in  civic  and  philanthropic 
activities  have  earned  him  numerous 
awards.  After  World  War  II.  it  was  he 
who  organized  and  administered  Rescue 
Children,  Inc.  This  voluntary  organiza- 
tion grew  out  of  his  humanitarian  con- 
cern for  the  persecuted  and  the  helpless. 
Approved  by  the  U.S.  State  Department, 
it  successfully  cared  for  more  than  2.200 
European  war  orphans  in  15  European 
countries,  imiting  them  with  relatives 
throughout  the  world,  finding  them 
homes  in  Israel,  or  placing  them  with 
American  families. 

Congressman  Tenzer  has  displayed  a 


deep  Interest  in  medical  research  in  the 
fight  against  crippling  and  fatal  dis- 
eases. He  now  serves  as  president  of  the 
National  Council  To  Combat  Blindness — 
Fight  for  Sight;  as  a  voting  member  of 
the  New  York  City  division  of  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society;  as  chairman  of  the 
South  Shore  division  of  the  Albert  Ein- 
stein College  of  Medicine;  and  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  Chronic  Disease  Hospital  In 
Brooklyn.  Congressman  Tenzer  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  United  Jewish  Ap- 
peal, and  is  a  division  chairman  of  the 
Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies. 
Through  his  interest  in  education  he  has 
become  a  trustee  of  Yeshiva  University 
and  chairman  of  MIND — Maimonides 
Institute  for  New  Development — a  school 
for  exceptional  children. 

In  1967.  Representative  Tenzer  re- 
ceived well-deserved  recognition  when 
the  Long  Island  chapter  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  hon- 
ored him  with  its  Man  of  the  Year  Award. 
His  imselfish  dedication  of  his  time  and 
his  talent  to  helping  others,  his  cheerful 
and  enthusiastic  devotion  to  public  and 
civic  duty,  inspire  warm  admiration  in 
all  who  know  him. 

Throughout  his  congressional  career, 
Herbert  Tenzer  had  exhibited  his  high 
qualities  of  leadership.  Compassionate 
and  tireless  he  gets  things  done.  Repre- 
sentative Tenzer  was  the  first  Democrat 
to  be  elected  to  Congress  in  recent  times 
from  New  York's  Fifth  District. 

Assigned  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, he  utilized  his  legal  ability  to  the 
fullest.  He  also  sponsored  major  legisla- 
tion to  combat  heart  disease,  cancer,  and 
stroke,  which  has  become  law. 

Congressman  Tenzer's  bill  authorizing 
Federal  court  sessions  on  Long  Island  at 
Mineola  was  endorsed  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  House.  The  bill  passed  both  the  House 
and  Senate  and  is  now  law.  No  longer 
will  Nassau  and  Suffolk  County  litigants, 
jurors,  witnesses  and  attorneys  have  to 
spend  hours  traveling  to  the  Federal 
courthouse  in  Brooklyn. 

Conservationists  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Congressman  Tenzer  for  the 
original  concept  found  in  the  Wetlands 
Preservation  Act,  protecting  natural  re- 
sources through  Federal,  State,  and  local 
cooperation.  I  was  privileged  to  be  asso- 
ciate 1  with  him  in  this  effort  to  preserve 
our  cstuarian  areas,  and  join  him  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation. 

Congressman  Tenzer's  concern  about 
the  effect  of  jet  aircraft  noise  involved 
him  in  arduous  efforts  to  convince  the 
Federal  Government  to  impose  necessarj- 
regulations  and  controls. 

Herbert  Tenzer  is  an  outstanding 
citizen,  and  has  been  an  exceptional  Con- 
gressman. His  loyalty  and  courtesy  to  his 
colleagues,  his  untiring  efforts  on  behalf 
of  his  constituents,  and  his  deep  and  ac- 
tive concern  for  the  problems  of  our 
Nation  and  the  world  demonstrate  his 
devotion  to  the  highest  ideals  of  leader- 
ship and  service.  I  deeply  regret  his  de- 
cision to  retire.  All  of  us  will  miss  him 
greatly. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in 


paying  tribute  to  Representative  Herbert 
Tenzer,  who  will  be  retiring  from  Con- 
gress at  the  end  of  this  year. 

Herbert  Tenzer  is  a  devoted  husband, 
father,  and  grandfather.  The  very  diffi- 
cult and  demanding  travel  between  his 
district  and  Washington  has  meant  con- 
stant separation  from  his  beloved  wife, 
dear  children,  and  devoted  grandchil- 
dren. It  is  understandable  that  after  a 
lifetime  of  community,  civic,  religious, 
and  charitable  work  he  has  decided  to 
devote  himself  to  his  family,  his  religious 
activities,  and  the  local  community. 

In  his  4  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives he  has  shown  himself  to  be  a 
capable  legislator,  and  his  service  on  the 
powerful  and  prestigious  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  won  him  the  praise  of  his 
colleagues. 

He  has  served  his  constituents  faith- 
fully and  efficiently,  and  they  will  be 
hard-pressed  to  find  a  man  of  equal  abil- 
ity and  dedication  to  replace  him  in  the 
91st  Congress. 

In  addition  to  his  outstanding  sen'ice 
as  a  lesislator  and  his  distinguished  serv- 
ice to  his  constituents.  Herbert  Tenzer  is 
an  extremely  popular  and  well-liked 
Congressman.  Those  of  us  in  the  New 
York  delegation  will  particularly  miss 
him  next  year. 

When  he  leaves.  New  York  will  lose  a 
capable  and  dedicated  public  servant,  but 
we  will  always  profit  from  the  service  he 
has  rendered  to  his  country. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  all  the  best  to  Herb  Tenzer  as  he 
retires  from  the  Congress. 

Congressman  Tenzer  has  been  in  the 
House  only  a  short  time,  but  he  has  made 
a  great  record  of  service  to  his  district. 
State,  and  Nation.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed.  I  know  that  Herb  gave  a  great 
deal  of  study  and  thought  as  to  his  future 
course  and  did  not  lightly  decide  that  he 
should  not  continue  in  this  body.  He  did 
what  he  thought  was  best  for  his  family. 

Again.  I  say  that  he  will  be  missed  by 
all  of  us.  but  I  join  in  wishing  liim  good 
health,  much  happiness,  and  success  in 
all  his  future  endeavors.  His  family's 
gain  is  the  Nation's  loss. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it,  is  with 
a  sense  of  loss  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
marking  Representative  Tenzer's  retire- 
ment from  Congress.  A  fellow  member  of 
the  New  York  delegation.  Herbert 
Tenzer  is  both  a  colleague  and  a  close 
friend  who  is  an  able  and  dedicated  Rep- 
resentative from  the  Fifth  Con-jressional 
District  of  New  York. 

Because  he  is  a  talented  leader.  Herb 
Tenzer  has  become  an  influential  and  re- 
spected Member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 

A  Congressman's  job  is  never  an  easy 
one.  but  somehow  in  addition  to  fighting 
for  passage  of  the  first  Federal  jet  noise 
bill  and  sponsoring  the  Wetlands  Pres- 
ervation Act,  Mr.  Tenzer  found  time  to 
devote  to  numerous  community  and 
philanthropic  endeavors  as  well. 

Herb  Tenzer  is  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  to  Combat  Blindness,  a 
voting  member  of  the  New  York  City  di- 
vision of  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
and  chairman  of  the  South  Shore  di- 
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Einstein  College  of 


As  if  this  were  n(  tt  enough.  Mr.  Tnran 


of   the   Malmonldes 


Institute  for  New  £  evelSpment,  a  founder 


of  the  the  United 
division  chairman 


Jewish  Appeal,  and  a 
of  the  Federation  of 
Jewish  Phllanthrc  pies. 

I  am  sure  that  tl  le  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  New  Yo  'k  is  proud  of  Hbrbirt 
Temzer's  many  ser  kices  and  accompllsh- 
ments  in  Congress 

Herb  Tknzer  has  a  strength  of  char- 
acter which  will  b<  missed.  I  am  sorry  to 
see  him  leave  us.  H  jwever,  I  am  sure  that 
with  more  time  available,  Mr.  Temzer's 
commimlty  will  bmeflt  from  his  par- 
ticipation in  its  a  fairs,  and  his  family 
will  be  able  to  spen  1  more  time  with  him. 

To  Mr.  Tenzbr  and  his  wonderful 
family,  I  extend  m;  best  wishes  for  a  full 
and  happy  life.  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
and  an  honor  to  s  srve  with  him  in  the 
House  of  Represent  atlves. 

Jdr.  .VANIK.  M-.  Speaker,  it  Is  an 
honor  to.be  able  o  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues today  In  laluting  the  work  of 
the  distinguished  (entleman  from  New 
York.  Herbert  Tenser. 

Congressman  Tmnzzr  has  made  a  re- 
markable record  di  iring  his  term  of  serv- 
ice in  Congress.  Hi  led  in  the  passage  of 
a  law  authorizing  f^eral  court  sessions 
on  Long  Island  for  the  first  time.  He  was 
a  leader  in  the  pat  sage  of  H.R.  25  which 
has  just  been  paaed.  This  new  act  will 
provide  authority  or  cooperative  Feder- 
al, State,  and  loaJ  agreements  to  pre- 
serve wetlands  aid  estuaries — without 
Federal  acquisition 

Congressman  Tinzer  is  an  outstand- 
ing legislator:  he  was  the  outstanding 
sponsor  of  the  Jet  Noise  Act.  which  was 
signed  Into  law  th  s  July.  This  new  leg- 
islation will  improv  j  the  life  of  all  Ameri- 
cans living  beneatit  the  Nation's  major 
air  corridors  by  pi  ovidlng  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  1  tansportatlon  to  set 
minimum  aircraft  noise  control  stand- 
ards. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
Herbert  Tenzer  ( urlng  the  last  two 
Congresses.  He  is  n  ot  only  an  outstand- 
ing Congressman,  but  an  outstanding 
citizen.  His  native  c  >mmunities  have  long 
recognized  this,  anl  in  1967.  for  exam- 
ple. Congressman  Tenzer  received  the 
Man  of  the  Year  Award  in  the  Long 
Island  chapter  of  he  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  a  id  Jews. 

It  is  my  hope  t  lat  we  will  be  con- 
tinuing to  see  a  lot  of  Herbert  Tenzer. 
and  that  he  will  continue  to  give  us 
the  pleasure  of  his  company  and  his 
counsel. 

His  exemplary  service  as  a  Congress 


man  reflects  great 


credit  upon  his  con- 


stituency and  the  N  ition  as  well. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  :  4r.  Speaker.  I  have 
known  Herb  Tenzi  it  as  a  man  and  as  a 
Congressman  duit  ig  the  years  he  has 
been  in  Washingt<n.  Although  he  Is  a 
member  of  the  opiosition  party,  he  has 
always  shown  hims  >lf  to  be  a  gentleman 


and  to  be  dedicatee 


the   years   ahead, 
make  his  dear  wif 
and  I  am  glad  for 


to  his  country.  I  feel 


that  Herb  and  I  hrve  been  good  friends 
and  I  know  this  fe  sling  will  continue  In 


His  retirement  will 
i  Florrie  very  happy 
them  both  that  they 


will  now  have  full  time  to  enjoy  their 
life  together  and  their  grandchildren. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
mixed  emotions  that  I  rise  to  say  a  few 
words  in  tribute  to  my  friend  and  our 
coUeague.  Herbert  Tenzer,  who  has  vol- 
untarily determined  to  close  his  congres- 
sional career  with  the  adjournment  of 
the  90th  Congress.  My  sorrow  at  his  de- 
parture is  tempered  only  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  Herbert  Tenzer  will  find  life's 
fulfillment  in  other  creative  pursuits 
which  will  benefit  all  of  mankind. 

I  will  particularly  miss  Herbert  Ten- 
zer. He  was  my  neighbor  Just  a  few  doors 
down  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the  Long- 
worth  Building.  In  terms  of  the  senior- 
ity which  prevails  in  this  House.  I  am  a 
comparative  newcomer  and  novice.  It  has 
been  a  soiu-ce  of  great  comfort  to  me  to 
know  that  Herbert  Tenzer  was  never 
more  than  a  few  doors  away  and  that  I 
could  always  rely  on  his  friendship,  his 
wisdom,  and  his  coimsel. 

Henry  David  Thoreau  once  wrote: 

It  U  tru«,  I  never  aaslated  the  sun  niateii- 
aUy  In  his  rising;  but,  doubt  not,  It  was  of 
the  meet  Importance  only  to  be  present 
at  It. 

I  suggest  that  Thoreau's  perceptive 
comment  applies  to  all  of  us  in  relation 
to  Herbert  Tenzer:  It  was  of  the  most 
importance  that  we  were  privileged  to 
serve  in  this  House  while  Herbert  Ten- 
zer was  one  of  its  Members  and  one  of 
our  colleagues. 

Herbert  Tenzer 's  greatness  of  spirit 
embraces  all  who  are  privileged  to  know 
him.  His  generosity  of  spirit  has  brought 
vision  to  the  blind,  hope  to  the  oppressed, 
and  comfort  to  the  a£Sicted.  The  burdens 
of  himianity  have  been  his  to  share  and 
his  to  relieve  with  his  untiring  energies 
and  unlimited  abilities.  His  principal  in- 
terests in  this  House  reflected  the  vast 
scope  of  his  interests  and  the  depth  of 
his  concern,  education  for  children, 
health  services  for  all  people,  new  oppor- 
tunities and  greater  horizons  for  victims 
of  blind  bigotry  and  prejudice,  comfort 
for  the  aged,  and  a  fuller  and  richer  life 
for  iieople  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

In  departing  from  this  House,  Herbert 
Tenzer  is  not  leaving  the  struggle  for 
those  objectives.  His  efforts  and  his  ener- 
gies will  simply  make  themselves  felt  In 
different  but  equally  significant  arenas. 
All  of  us  know  that  Herbert  Tenzer  will 
continue  to  enrich  the  life  of  his  com- 
mimity  as  a  respected  leader  in  its  re- 
hgious,  philanthropic,  and  charitable 
programs. 

I  am  certain  that  all  of  us  are  Joined 
in  fervent  prayers  for  the  good  health 
and  well-being  of  Herbert  Tenzer  and 
his  family  and  that  the  years  ahead  will 
find  him  happy  and  his  work  fruitful. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  pajring  tribute  to  Congress- 
man Herbert  Tenzer  of  New  York,  who 
will  be  retiring  from  Congress  at  the 
end  of  this  year. 

It  has  been  my  very  great  pleasure  to 
serve  with  Herbert  Tenzer  on  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  now  that  he 
is  retiring.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my 
gratitude  for  the  active  and  imstinting 
support  and  understanding  I  have  re- 
ceived from  him  during  the  years  of  our 
service  together  on  the  committee. 


Although  having  served  only  through 
two  Congresses.  Herb  Tenzer  has  been  a 
dynamic  Congressman.  I  believe  that  the 
major  reason  he  has  been  able  to  do 
so  much  In  the  short  time  that  he  has 
spent  in  the  House  is  because  of  his 
leadership  ability  and  his  imderstand- 
ing  of  human  motivation.  The  legisla- 
tion he  supported  and  sponsored  during 
his  years  in  the  Congress — to  improve 
heart,  cancer,  and  stroke  research;  to 
strengthen  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration; to  curb  jet  air  noise — is  a  reflec- 
tion of  his  concern  for  a  better  America 
for  all  its  citizens. 

The  country  in  which  we  live  can  only 
be  as  sound  as  its  public  servants.  That 
is  why  I  am  sorry  to  see  Herbert  Tenzer 
leave  us.  His  talents  wlU  be  missed. 

I  heartily  congratulate  Herbert  Ten- 
zer on  his  fine  service  in  the  Congress, 
and  wish  for  him  and  his  family  health 
and  happiness  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  PEIQHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
our  colleague,  Mr.  Tenzer,  has  served  in 
this  body  only  4  years,  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him  well  as  we  have 
worked  together  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  He  is  an  able 
lawyer  and  has  been  a  dedicated  repre- 
sentative of  New  York's  Fifth  District. 
It  is  our  colleague's  own  decision  to  re- 
turn to  his  law  practice  and  to  the  nu- 
merous charitable  and  beneficent  pur- 
suits to  which  he  has  contributed  so 
generously  of  his  time  and  energy  in  liis 
home  area.  A  brief  reading  of  our  col- 
league's biography  will  acquaint  one  with 
the  numerous  meritorious  organizations 
in  which  he  has  been  active — Fight  for 
Sight.  Rescue  Children — in  addition  to 
his  activities  in  religious  work. 

Mr.  Tenzer  is  a  gentleman  whom  I  ad- 
mire and  respect,  and  I  regret  his  depar- 
ture from  Congress.  He  takes  with  him 
my  best  wishes  for  good  fortune  as  he 
returns  to  his  law  practice  and  to  private 
life. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
regret  that  I  learned  some  weeks  ago 
that  our  distinguished  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Herbert  Tenzer,  of  New  York. 
had  decided  to  retire  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  end  of  this  term. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn  of  this  turn  of 
events.  My  immediate  reaction  was  "so 
rare  a  man.  too  short  his  time  in  the 
House." 

Herbert  Tenzer  is  a  distinguished  law- 
yer, a  dedicated  public  man,  and  a  skilled 
legislator.  He  will  be  missed  because  of 
these  attributes.  But  there  is  a  greater 
reason  why  his  colleagues  will  regret  his 
departure  from  the  House  after  only  4 
years.  The  reason  is  simply  this :  Herbert 
Tenzer  is  a  great  guy. 

In  the  give-and-take  of  the  legislative 
process,  one  usually  gets  a  pretty  clear 
insight  as  to  the  character  of  his  friends 
and  foes.  I  think  that  Herbert  Tenzer 
has  earned  respect  from  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  his  open  mind, 
his  generosity,  and  his  capacity  for  gen- 
uine friendship. 

I  wish  Herb  and  his  family  well  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  today  in 
expressing  my  appreciation  and  best 
wishes  to  one  of  our  colleagues  who  has 
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served  4  years  in  this  body  with  a  record 
of  distinguished  and  dedicated  service. 

Herbert  Tenzzr  has  been  a  hardwork- 
ing legislator  in  the  years  I  have  been 
privileged  to  Icnow  him.  and  is  a  con- 
scientious member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

A  devoted  civic  benefactor  with  a 
record  of  notable  legal  and  business  ex- 
perience, Tenzer  has  won  the  deep  re- 
spect and  friendship  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  House. 

He  will  be  missed  in  his  retirement,  but 
shall  have,  I  am  sure,  the  sincere  and 
best  wishes  of  us  all  for  a  full  and  happy 
future. 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress- 
man Herbert  Tenzer,  the  distinguished 
Democratic  Representative  of  New  York's 
Fifth  Congressional  District,  will  retire 
at  the  close  of  this  session  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  contem- 
plate his  leaving  us.  for  he  has  been 
an  active  and  conscientious  legislator,  a 
dedicated  public  servant,  and  a  firm 
friend  to  many  of  us  in  the  years  we  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  with  him. 

Representative  Tenzer  has  contributed 
immeasurably  to  the  future  of  Federal 
health  programs.  He  was  one  of  Ave 
sponsors  of  the  landmark  legislation 
which  deals  with  an  all-out  attack  on 
heart  disease,  strokes  and  cancer — legis- 
lation that  was  passed  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

Among  his  other  interests  have  been 
curbing  aircraft  noise,  curbing  cigarette 
bootlegging  and  strengthening  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

A  lav.'  signed  in  December  1967  attests 
to  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  his  constitu- 
ents; this  legislation  authorized  Federal 
court  sessions  at  Mlneola,  Long  Island. 

Bom  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of  New 
York  City.  Herbert  Tenzer  was  educated 
at  Stuyvesant  High  School  and  was 
graduated  from  the  New  York  University 
Law  School. 

Admitted  to  practice  in  New  York 
State  and  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  1929.  he  is  now  a  senior  member  in  the 
law  firm  of  Tenzer.  Qreenblatt,  Fallon  & 
Kaplan.  His  legal  background  contrib- 
uted to  his  being  appointed  to  the  im- 
portant House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Always  interested  in  public  service. 
Representative  Tenzer  has  been  the 
recipient  of  numerous  awards.  He  is  a 
founder  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal, 
trustee  of  Yeshiva  University  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  Chronic  Disease  Hospital  in 
Brooklyn. 

He  is  president  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil To  Combat  Blindness,  a  voting  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  City  American 
Cancer  Society,  and  chairman  of  MIND, 
a  school  for  exceptional  children. 

Representative  Tenzer  has  been  ac- 
tively involved  not  only  in  legal  endeav- 
ors, philanthropy,  and  public  service 
but  also  in  religious  activities.  He  Is  im- 
.•^Iftsh,  dedicated,  and  honest  and  the 
citizens  of  the  Fifth  District  of  New 
York  must  be  very  proud  that,  for  two 
congressional  terms,  the  man  represent- 
ing them  has  been  Herbert  Tenzer. 

I  should  like  to  wish  him  a  productive 
retirement  and  many  years  of  happiness 


with  his  wife,  Florence,  and  their  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren. 

We  have  been  fortimate  to  have  had 
Herbert  Tenzer  among  us. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  please 
permit  me  to  Join  with  our  colleagues  in 
expressing  deep  regret  at  the  retirement 
of  the  Honorable  Herbert  Tenzer,  who 
has  been  such  an  able  and  valuable 
Member  of  the  House.  Congressman 
Tenzer  has  done  much  for  the  benefit  of 
his  constituents,  his  State,  and  his  coun- 
try and  he  will  certainly  be  missed  in  the 
days  to  come.  We  wish  him  well  in  any 
future  endeavors  and  trust  he  will  main- 
tain the  same  distinguished  service  in 
the  future  that  he  has  in  the  past.  He 
has  contributed  so  much  that  many  have 
benefited  from  his  hard  work  and  de- 
voted efforts.  I  join  with  his  hosts  of 
friends  in  best  regards  and  good  wishes 
for  the  future. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  rela- 
tively brief  span  of  time  that  he  has 
served  in  this  House.  Herb  Tenzer  lias 
earned  a  reputation  as  an  able  legislator, 
as  a  lawyer  with  a  sympathetic  ear  for 
the  problems  of  those  less  fortunate 
than  himself,  and,  most  of  all,  as  o  gen- 
tleman, in  the  finest  sense. 

New  York  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
Herb.  A  product  of  the  city's  excellent 
schools,  he  carved  out  a  notable  business 
career  before  coming  to  Congress  in 
1965.  But  through  it  all,  he  has  always 
found  time  to  give  of  his  time  and  talent 
to  a  host  of  worthy  causes — as  founder 
of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  of  Greater 
New  York,  as  a  chairman  of  Rescue 
Children,  Inc.,  as  a  board  member  of  the 
Chronic  Disease  Hospital,  and  as  presi- 
dent of  Fight  for  Sight. 

His  wise  counsel  and  his  generosity 
will  be  much  missed  by  us  all. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Representative 
from  the  Fifth  District  of  New  York  has. 
for  personal  reasons,  decided  not  to  seek 
a  third  term.  During  the  years  that  it 
has  been  our  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
have  him  among  us,  I  think  all  will  agree 
that  Congressman  Tenzer  has  earned 
our  admiration  and  respect. 

Here  is  an  American  in  the  finest  sense 
of  the  word.  Here  is  an  example  that  the 
Horatio  Alger  story  is  not  fiction  but 
fact.  For  in  Herbert  Tenzer  we  see  a  boy 
bom  in  New  York's  Lower  East  Side 
among  teeming  millions  of  people  from 
every  country  on  the  globe.  He  was  bom 
among  the  so-called  imderprivileged  and 
mostly  of  foreign  ancestry.  He  studied,  he 
worked,  and  he  became  a  respected  and 
learned  lawyer  in  New  York  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

Herbert  Tenzer's  statiu'e  as  a  man  of 
deep  religious  faith  and  a  very  able  at- 
torney was  recognized  qu*te  eai-ly  in  his 
career.  During  the  administration  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1933 
our  colleague,  whom  we  honor  this  day. 
was  appointed  as  General  Counsel  to  the 
National  Code  Authority  of  an  important 
industry.  Later  he  served  as  coun.sel  to 
the  New  York  Patrolmen's  Benevolent 
Association's  Bureau  of  Social  Welfare. 

What  Congressman  Tenzer  will  be 
longest  remembered  for  is  the  example 
he  has  set  as  a  citizen  deeply  interested 


in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  human  be- 
ings. In  the  area  of  community  service 
and  philanthropy,  his  long  and  varied 
activities  have  earned  him  numerous 
awards.  The  National  Council  to  Com- 
bat Blindness  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that 
he  now  serves  it  as  its  president. 

The  New  York  City  division  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society  includes  Con- 
gressman Tenzer  as  a  voting  member. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  South  Shore  di- 
vision of  the  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine,  a  director  of  the  Chronic  Dis- 
ease Hospital  of  Brooklyn,  and  a  trustee 
of  Yeshiva  University  of  New  York.  One 
of  his  most  notable  accomplishments, 
however,  was  his  organization  of  the  Res- 
cue Children,  Inc.,  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Department  and  has 
cared  for  more  than  2,200  wariorphans 
in  15  European  countries.  In  r967,  our 
distinguished  colleague  was  given  the 
Man  of  the  Year  Award  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews. 

His  religious  activities  are  equally  im- 
pressive and  include  both  a  presidency 
and  honorary  presidency  of  his  congre- 
gation. In  1962  he  was  honored  by  being 
jT'ven  the  Sjmagogue  Statesman  Award 
of  the  Synagogue  Council  of  America. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Congressman 
Tenzer  is  the  first  Democrat  ever  elected 
to  serve  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  Fifth  District  of  Nassau  Coun- 
ty. To  say  that  he  is  an  effective  Repre- 
sentative from  his  Long  Island  district 
is  to  state  the  obvious.  In  proof  of  his 
accomplishments,  one  need  but  cite  three 
Federal  statutes  enacted  to  benefit  his 
constituency.  These  are:  First,  to  au- 
thorize the  Federal  court  to  hold  ses- 
sions on  Long  Island:  second,  a  coopera- 
tive authority  for  Federal.  State,  and  lo- 
cal agreements  to  preserve  Long  Island's 
natural  resources  by  preserving  wet  lands 
and  estuaries  without  Federal  acquisi- 
tion: and  third,  because  of  the  density  of 
Greater  New  York's  aircraft  traffic,  a  law 
authorizing  minimum  noise  standards  to 
be  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

Although  Congressman  Tenzer  will 
retire  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, he  is  not  retiring  from  public  life 
for  he  is  a  dedicated  public  servant  We 
all  shall  miss  him  greatly.  I  know  that 
all  Members  join  me  in  wishing  Her- 
bert Tenzer  health,  happiness,  and  con- 
tinued success  in  the  years  that  lie 
ahead. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Herbert  Tenzer.  the  distinguished 
Representative  from  New  York's  Fifth 
Congressional  District,  is  retiring,  and 
the  prospect  of  the  loss  of  his  able  serv- 
ices in  this  House  saddens  me. 

Representative  Texzer  was  first  elected 
to  Congress  in  1964.  His  natural  dignity, 
his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  eco- 
nomic questions  of  our  times,  his  powers 
of  analysis,  his  wide-ranging  human 
sympathies,  the  force  of  his  character — 
all  of  these  brought  him  the  respject  and 
friendship  of  his  colleagues. 

Quiet,  dignified,  modest,  considerate  of 
others,  ever  mindful  of  the  lone  and 
creditable  service  of  ihe  veterans  of  his 
party,  imwavering  in  his  integrity,  full 
of  tact.  Herb  Tenzer   overcpme  what- 
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ever    opposition 
Junior  Member. 

The  first  Federa  Jet  noise  bill  and  the 
Wetlands  Presenfttlon  Act  bear  the 
marks  of  his  spons  irship. 

His  imperturbat  le  confidence,  and  un- 
bounded faith  In  1;  Is  country  have  helped 
Representative  T:nzer  achieve  success 
in  his  4  years  In  th !  House. 

His  private  lif <.  like  his  public  life, 
bears  the  stamp  ( f  service  to  others. 

He  Is  a  foundei  of  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal  and-of  Re  icue  Children.  Inc.  He 
serves  as  chalrma  i  of  the  Federation  of 
Jewish  Phllanthrc  pies  and  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Natloi  lal  Council  to  Combat 
Blindness. 

His  religious  act  ivities  are  equally  im- 
pressive. From  193  2  to  1949  he  served  as 
president  of  the  Yeshiva  of  Crown 
Heights  and  now  is  its  honorary  presi- 
dent. 

He  also  served  a  i  president  of  Congre- 
gation Beth  Shaloi  n  of  Lawrence  in  New 
York  for  5  years.  At  present,  he  Is  na- 
ti(Jnal  secretary  of  the  Synagogue  Coun- 
clTof  AftWWca. 

He  is  a  stalwari  and  sturdy  figure  of 
achievement  in  tne  American  tradition. 
The  story  of  hlsaife  is  Instructive  and 
interesting ;  it  is  Ithe  story  of  a  rise  to 
eminence  by  perseverance,  ability,  and 
character.  ] 

To  a  wonderful  !rlend  and  an  able  po- 
litical leader,  I  sxpress  my  heartfelt 
hopes  that  for  m  my  years  to  come  he 
may  continue  to  c  emonstrate  all  that  is 
good  in  America.  '  To  him  and  his  family 
I  wish  all  the  best  life  has  to  offer. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  IW  r.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportur  ity  to  express  the  high 
regard  and  respec;  I  have  for  the  work 
done  by  my  coUea  rue  from  Long  Island, 
the  gentleman  f ;  om  New  York  I  Mr. 
Tenzer 1 . 

It  has  been  of  p  articular  gratification 
for  me  to  have  h  id  the  opportunity  to 
work  closely  with  Concressman  Tenzer 
during  the  past  4  years.  Because  of  the 
geographical  closeness  of  our  districts  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  working  more 
closely  with  Congressman  Tenzer  than 
most  of  our  colleaaues. 

From  this  closelassociation  has  grown 
a  deep  and  lastmglfrienclslilp  that  I  shall 
treasure  even  as  tnis  truly  distinguished 
colleague  retires  rom  the  Congress.  I 
value  my  assoclati  )n  with  Herbert  Ten- 
zer because  he  ha;  been  a  excellent  and 
responsible  represi  ntative  of  the  people. 

If  it  is  possible  I  ivould  like  to  put  aside 
this  friendship  fo:  just  a  brief  moment 
and  objectively  act  nowledge  the  substan- 
tial contributions  achieved  by  our  col- 
league. His  work  c  n  the  Judiciary  Com- 


mittee has  been  of 
and  earned  the  re 
bers  of  the  House. 
His  work  here 
equally  consistent 


the  hiizhest  standards 
spect  of  all  the  Mem- 

>n  the  floor  has  been 
in  his  adherence  to 
the  rigorous  standards  demanded  of  him. 
Herbert  Tenzer  las  been  for  the  past 
4  years  an  excell  ;nt  Congressman  who 
has  left  his  indcli  ole  mark  on  our  Con- 
gress and  country. 


Because  of  my 
sonal   regard   for 


jrofessional  and  per- 
the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  TinzerI,  I  sincerely  re- 
gret his  decision  t  >  retire  at  the  end  of 
this  session  of  th^  Congress.  However, 


I  respect  his  decision,  and  wish  him  well 
in  his  return  to  private  life. 

As  fellow  Long  Islanders,  Herbert 
Tenzer  and  I  have  constantly  fought  for 
the  same  issues  and  principles.  And  there 
are  few  men  I  would  rather  have  by  my 
side  than  Congressman  Tenzer. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  con- 
stituents and  by  the  Congress.  I  know 
his  colleagues  on  the  Judiciary  Conunit- 
tee  will  regret  his  absence.  But  most  of 
all  his  friends  will  feel  a  distinct  void 
where  this  excellent  Congressman  has 
stood. 

To  Congressman  Tenzer  I  want  to  say 
"good  luck"  in  the  future:  and  "thank 
you"  for  the  cooperation  and  friendship 
of  the  past  4  years. 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  join 
in  this  so  well  deserved  tribute  to  Con- 
gressman Tenzer.  I  trust  he  realizes  how 
much  his  presence  has  meant  and  how 
greatly  he  will  be  missed. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
most  sincerely  regret  that  I  was  unable, 
yesterday,  to  join  my  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  CellerI,  in  paying  tribute  to 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Tenzer). 

I  realize  that  his  many  friends  have 
already  stated  for  the  record  and  com- 
mented on  his  outstanding  career  both  in 
and  out  of  Congress.  Therefore.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  shall  merely  state  that  it  is 
with  profound  regret  that  I  note  Herb's 
retirement  from  service  in  the  Congress. 

His  retirement  is  a  personal  loss  for 
me,  as  well  as  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  whole.  I  served  with  Herb 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  during  the 
last  4  years  and.  as  acting  subcommittee 
chairman  of  both  Copyright  Revision 
and  Patent  Law  Revision,  was  privileged 
to  have  an  individual  of  the  competence, 
judgment,  experience,  and  congeniaUty 
as  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Tenzer  1.  working  with  me.  I  am  sure 
that,  ultimately,  when  revision  is.  In  fact, 
enacted  in  these  fields,  they  will,  in  pai-t, 
bear  the  Imprint  of  the  contribution  he 
has  given  to  the  revision  efforts. 

As  a  friend  of  Herb  and  his  lovely  wife, 
Florrle,  I  can  appreciate  the  decision  to 
conclude  his  short  but  noteworthy  con- 
gressional career.  Nonetheless.  I  am 
saddened  to  think  that  he  will  not  be 
here  in  future  Congresses  to  work  among 
those  of  us  who  remain. 

He  is  a  noble  friend  and  has  rendered 
excellent  service  for  his  district  and  his 
Nation.  He  wlU  be  sorely  missed  in  the 
days  ahead,  but  our  very  best  wishes  go 
with  him. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Herbert 
Tenzer.  our  beloved  colleague,  has  dem- 
onstrated for  all  of  us  the  difference  be- 
tween power  and  influence.  No  junior 
Congressman  wields  power  here;  but 
Herbert  Tenzer  has  proven,  through  his 
remarkable  example,  how  a  very  junior 
Congressman  can  exert  great  Influence  on 
the  legislative  process  by  dint  of  his  tow- 
ering intelligence,  scholarly  knowledge, 
great  character  and  Integrity,  and  mar- 
velous humanity. 

Herbert  Tenzer  has  shown  all  of  us 
the  way  to  effectiveness  on  Capitol  Hill — 
effectiveness  without  the  power  of  seni- 


ority— through  hard  work  and  thought- 
ful, reasoned  views. 

We  will  miss  him  but  will  always  re- 
member serving  with  him  with  pride  and 
pleasure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  equal  pride  and 

pleasure  that  I  include  a  splendid  and 

well-earned  tribute  to  Herbert  Tenzer 

from  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

The  WHnx  House. 

Washington,  D.C..  September  24,  1968. 

Nothing  could  please  me  more  than  to 
Join  with  our  great  friend.  Manny  Celler 
and  all  tlie  many  admirers  of  Congressman 
Herb  Tenzer  In  applauding  bis  exceptional 
legislative  record. 

Herb  Tenzer  is  one  of  those  remarkable 
Representatives  whose  vision  and  vigor  do 
not  stop  at  their  Districts'  lines.  For  years, 
his  voice  has  stirred  the  American  conscience, 
and  his  vote  has  advanced  the  American 
Dream. 

It  is  a  lasting  tribute  to  his  constituents 
that  they  chose  a  man  of  such  broad  and 
Inexhaustible  ability  to  speak  for  them  dur- 
ing these  challenging  times  in  our  nation's 
history.  I  commend  your  wisdom — even  as  I 
salute  his  foresight  and  enviable  knack  for 
getting  the  nation's  business  done. 

My  warmest  appreciation  and  good  wishes 
are  with  him  as  he  retires  from  the  Congress. 
He  will  be  deeply  missed,  but  affectionately 
remembered. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  retirement  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  Hon.  Herbert 
Tenzer,  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  lose  the  devoted  service  of  a  great 
and  dedicated  American. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
Herb  Tenzer  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Judiciaiy  Committee.  I  have  observed 
his  excellent  work  on  the  committee  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

He  has  been  an  able  and  conscientious 
Representative  always  devoted  to  t'le  best 
interests  of  the  {}eople  of  his  district. 
State,  and  our  great  Nation.  He  has 
made  a  splendid  record  of  public  service. 

Herb  Tenzer  is  a  legal  scholar  whose 
great  ability  as  a  lawyer  has  earned  for 
him  the  respect  of  all  of  those  who  have 
served  with  him  on  the  House  Judlciaiy 
Committee.  I  have  admired  his  devotion 
to  legal  principles  and  his  sound  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  the  Nation. 

The  contributions  made  by  Herb  Ten- 
zer to  sound  legislation,  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  and  through  his  efforts 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, will  long  be  remembered  by  every- 
one interested  in  constructive  govern- 
ment. 

As  Herb  Tenzer  retires  from  Congress, 
he  leaves  behind  him  a  host  of  friends 
who  admire  his  great  record  of  public 
service  and  who  wish  for  him  and  the 
members  of  his  family  the  vei-y  best  of 
everything  in  the  days  that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
regret  very  much  that  our  esteemed  col- 
league. Herb  Tenzer,  will  be  leaving  us 
at  the  end  of  tills  session.  In  his  4  years 
of  service  in  this  body.  Herb  has  made 
many  substantial  contributions,  particu- 
larly through  his  membership  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

He  has  also  been  notably  successful  in 
winning  and  retaining  a  seat  in  a  district 
where  the  odds  heavily  favored  the  other 
major  political  party.  In  winning  reelec- 
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tion  in  1966,  Hub  achieved  a  plurality  of 
more  than  2,000  votes  at  a  time  when  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Oovernor  was 
carrying  his  district  by  a  margin  of 
nearly  2  to  1.  He  has  given  us  all  a  shin- 
ing example  of  how  a  good  man  can  suc- 
ceed with  his  constituents — even  when 
they  iiappen  to  wear  a  different  )x>lltical 
label  than  he. 

I  know  I  Join  all  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  Herb  and  his  charming  wife, 
Florence,  the  best  of  everything  as  they 
prei>are  to  leave  us. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways difficult  to  express  feelings  ade- 
quately when  a  colleague  such  as  Herb 
Tenzer  announces  his  retirement  from 
the  House.  And  when  that  colleague  is  al- 
most a  hometown  neighbor,  as  Herb  and 
his  good  wife,  Florrie,  are,  it  becomes 
even  more  difficult  to  find  words. 

Herb  Tenzer's  name  was  well  known 
to  me  long  before  he  was  elected  to  the 
House.  His  reputation  as  a  dedicated 
leader  for  good  causes  was  legend.  When 
he  joined  us  in  this  House,  because  of 
his  identity  with  so  many  good  works  and 
because  of  the  glowing  things  I  had  heard 
about  him,  I  could  not  help  but  feel  a 
closeness  to  him.  It  was  easy  for  me  to 
see  why  he  enjoyed  such  an  excellent 
reputation,  and  in  a  short  while,  I  got  to 
know  him  and  to  respect  and  admire  him. 

Herb  Tenzer  tackled  the  job  of  Con- 
gressman with  full  energy  and  determi- 
nation. His  understanding,  his  compas- 
sion, his  rare  ability  were  applied  to  his 
legislative  work  and  the  Nation  is  the 
beneficiai-y  thereof. 

His  highly  regarded  backgroimd  in  the 
law  was  applied  to  many  of  the  impor- 
tant issues  that  came  before  the  Con- 
gress these  past  4  years.  He  will  leave  a 
large  gap  in  this  House  that  will  be 
mighty  hard  to  fill.  We  will  miss  the 
steady  flow  of  constructive  ideas  that 
originated  with  him  and  have  been  of 
such  value  to  all  of  us. 

The  Tenzer  tenure  in  this  House  has 
left  its  mark  upon  numerous  important 
pieces  of  legislation.  He  sponsored  the 
Wetlands  Preservation  Act,  protecting 
the  valuable  wetlands  area  within  his  dis- 
trict on  Long  Island,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  passage  of  the  first 
Federal  jet  noise  law.  Congressman 
Tenzer's  bill  authorizing  Federal  court 
sessions  at  Mlneola,  Long  Island,  was 
signed  into  law  by  President  Johnson  last 
year.  And  the  year  before  that.  Herb  co- 
sponsored  landmark  legislation  author- 
izing a  massive  attack  on  heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  stroke. 

He  has  been  Identified  with  some  of 
the  major  legislation  that  has  passed  this 
House  in  the  past  4  years.  He  not  only 
endorsed  or  cosponsored  much  of  this 
legislation,  but  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  its  enactment  as  a  frequent  witness 
before  congressional  committees,  as  a 
floor  participant  in  debate,  as  a  strate- 
gist in  guiding  the  course  of  nimierous 
pieces  of  legislation. 

Here,  obviously,  is  a  man  of  both  abil- 
ity and  action,  a  man  who  possesses  the 
determination  to  give  his  insight  direc- 
tion, to  transform  purpose  into  achieve- 
ment. This  is  a  man  whose  attainments 
outside  the  political  sphere  serve  to  com- 
plement his  legislative  accomplishments 


in  the  U.S.  Congress.  His  legal  and  busi- 
ness experience  is  a  testimony  to  his 
versatility,  while  his  history  as  arbiter  in 
labor-management  disputes  has  won  him 
lasting  distinction.  His  devotion  to  com- 
munity service  and  public  health  is  re- 
flected by  his  membership  in  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society,  his  service  to  the  Na- 
tional Council  to  Combat  Blindness,  and 
his  work  with  the  Albert  Einstein  College 
of  Medicine.  As  a  founder  of  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal,  a  trustee  of  Yeshiva  Uni- 
versity, and  National  Secretary  of  the 
Synagogue  Council  of  America,  and 
tiu-ough  his  monumental  work  for  Mal- 
monides  Institute  for  mentally  handi- 
capped children,  Congressman  Tenzer 
demonstrates  his  unstinted  devotion  to 
philanthropic,  educational,  and  religious 
principles. 

In  short,  Herbert  Tenzer  is  a  man  of 
outstanding  quality,  a  brilliant  mind 
possessed  of  uncommon  determination. 
We,  in  this  body,  cannot  afford  his  loss. 
And  yet  I  know  he  will  not  terminate  his 
long  record  of  public  service,  but  rather 
will  continue  to  serve  the  people  of  New 
York  and  the  Nation  to  the  utmost  of  his 
broad  abilities.  I  wish  Herb  and  his  lovely 
Florrie  every  success  and  happiness  to- 
gether, in  a  future  rich  with  promise. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  sorry  to  learn  of  the  retirement 
from  this  House  of  my  esteemed  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague.  Congress- 
man Herbert  Tenzer,  of  New  York. 

During  the  time  that  he  has  been  here. 
Congressman  Tenzer  has  made  an  envi- 
able record.  He  has  made  many  contri- 
butions to  the  national  welfare  and  to 
the  Nation,  and  to  his  great  State  of  New 
York,  and  the  listrict  which  he  has  had 
the  honor  to  represent  with  so  much 
distinction  and  with  such  outstanding 
ability  and  achievement. 

Congressman  Tenzer  has  been  domi- 
nant in  the  affairs  of  this  House.  He 
is  a  highly  trained,  experienced,  and 
very  successful  lawyer.  Possessed  of  a  fine 
legal  mind,  and  a  broad  comprehension 
of  public  questions  and  issues,  he  has 
been  devoted  to  his  duties  here  in  this 
Chamber,  and  firm  in  his  convictions. 
In  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  in  the 
House,  he  is  highly  esteemed  for  his  legal 
ability  and  powers  of  advocacy,  and  he 
is  esteemed  and  respected  by  evei-yone 
here  for  the  way  he  has  conducted  his 
office,  and  the  friendly,  amiable  qualities 
that  have  made  him  so  popular  and  well- 
considered  by  his  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

I  hold  Congressman  Tenzer  in  very 
high  regard.  He  has  served  the  district. 
State,  and  coimtry  with  outstanding  abil- 
ity and  dedication,  and  he  has  been  a 
warm  friend,  well  adjusted  to  the  House, 
its  membership  and  its  extremely  difiB- 
cult  work  in  these  days  of  turmoil,  strife 
and  uneasiness  in  the  country  and  in  the 
world. 

I  wish  Congressman  Tenzer  well  in  his 
retirement,  and  I  wish  for  him  and  his 
family  every  measure  of  happiness, 
peace,  success  in  all  their  endeavors  and 
prosp>erity  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
Congressman  Herbert  Tenzer  of  New 


York,  who  is  retiring  from  Congress  this 
year. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciai'y 
Committee,  Congressman  Tenzer  has 
served  with  distinction  and  with  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  colleagues. 

During  Herb  Tenzer's  4  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  he  has  proven 
himself  an  able  legislator:  he  was  the 
sponsor  of  the  Jet  Noise  Act,  which  was 
signed  into  law  this  year. 

Congressman  Tenzer  is,  and  will  al- 
ways be,  remembered  for  his  friendliness 
with  all  his  colleagues  in  the  House.  This 
great  body  will  miss  this  statesman  and 
loyal  American. 

To  Herb  Tenzer  and  his  family,  I  ex- 
tend my  very  best  wishes  for  a  healthy, 
happy  life.  It  has  been  an  honor  and 
privilege  to  have  served  witli  him  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleagues  from  the  great 
State  of  New  York,  and  others,  in  ex- 
pressing tribute  to  our  colleague  from 
the  Fifth  District  of  New  York,  Herbert 
Tenzer,  who  is  retiring  from  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  Holy  Scripture  says: 

A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than 
great  riches. 

Our  esteemed  colleague,  Herbert 
Tenzer,  a  truly  devout  and  religious 
man.  has  lived  up  to  tliis  teaching  of 
Scripture,  for  he  lias,  indeed,  made  a 
good  name  for  himself  during  his  years 
of  service  in  the  House. 

He  is  deeply  Interested  in  helping  his 
fellow  man,  and  among  his  many  accom- 
plishments was  his  organization  of  the 
Rescue  Children,  Inc.  This  charitable  or- 
ganization has  been  approved  by  the 
State  Department  and  has  cared  for 
more  than  2.200  war  orphans  in  15  Euro- 
pean countries.  For  his  many  charitable, 
religious,  and  civic  endeavors  he  has  been 
given  awards  and  citations. 

He  has  served  well  his  district,  his 
State,  and  the  Nation.  The  natural  re- 
sources of  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  will  be  pre- 
served in  a  large  measure  because  of  his 
work  in  connection  with  the  wetlands 
and  estuary  bill. 

There  are  three  large  airports  in  the 
Greater  New  York  area  and  with  the  in- 
crease in  jet  planes,  the  problem  of  air- 
craft noise  concerned  him.  Again,  Herb 
Tenzer  helped  through  the  passage  of  a 
law  establishing  minimum  noise  stand- 
ards to  be  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 

Herb  Tenzer,  a  genial  gentleman, 
served  well,  and  he  will  be  greatly  missed. 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  him  every 
good  luck  and  success  as  he  begins  his 
richly  deserved  retirement. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
could  not  let  the  occasion  go  by  without 
indicating  my  personal  sense  of  the 
covmtry's  loss  on  the  retirement  of  my 
friend  and  neighbor,  Herbert  Tenzer. 

When  I  first  came  down  to  Washing- 
ton after  the  special  election  in  Feb- 
ruary 1966,  for  the  17th  Congressional 
District  of  New  York,  I  was  assigned 
room  1709  of  the  Longworth  Building, 
and  happily  was  ensconced  in  the  room 
right  next  to  Congressman  Tenzer  of 
the  Fifth  District  of  New  York. 
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He  could  not  hi  ,ve  been  more  gracious 
and  helpful  in  ail  circumstances,  even 
when  we  dUTeredjon  plillosophy  and  on 
political  question; 

As  I  got  to  knbw  him  better  and  to 
realize  his  devotii  m  to  the  needs  of  the 
people,  not  only  i  if  his  area,  but  of  the 
country  as  a  wh  >le,  I  began  better  to 
fact  that  the  United 
States  has  only  b  »en  able  to  come  to  its 
present  position  tf  preeminence  in  the 
few  men  of  Herbert 
ook  the  time  and  the 


trouble  to  give  s  Tvice  in  spite  of  per- 
sonal inconvenier  ce. 

It  was  f  ortuit(  us  that  on  the  same 
day,  we  should  bo  bh  have  announced  our 
retirement  and  <  letermination  that  we 
would  not  be  caidldates  for  reelection. 
I  can  understanl  his  conclusion,  and 
once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  express  my 
own  personal  appi  eciation  for  his  friend- 
ship and  dedlcatic  n,  and  look  forward  to 
a  continuation  btck  in  our  home  State 
of.  New  York. 

Mrs.  'gflT.T.Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleague  5  in  paying  tribute  to 
our  colleague  and  ny  fellow  New  Yorker, 
the  Honorable  Hirbert  Tenzer,  who  is 
retiring  this  yeai  from  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  have  known  Herb  Tenzer  and  his 
family  personally  for  many  years. 

I  wish  to  extern  to  them  my  sincere 
best  wishes  for  he  filth  and  happiness  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Although  Herb  las  only  sei^^ed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  4  years,  I 
am  sure  he  has  gilned  invaluable  prac- 
ticable experience  smd  knowledge  on  our 
legislative  process  of  our  Government. 
Herb,  I  trust  that  this  will  not  be  lost  by 
your  retirement  to  private  life  but  that 
you  will  share  with  others  this  experience 
which  only  comes  to  a  very  few. 

May  Ood  bless  you  and  yours  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  N  Bw  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  occasion  to  voice  an  ofSclal 
goodby  to  Herbefi  Tenzer,  my  friend 
from  Long  Island  who  has  announced 
that  he  is  retlrini :  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  ;he  end  of  this  session 
of  Congress. 

Herb  and  I  first  c  ime  to  the  House  with 
the  89th  Congress  I  have  enjoyed  our 
service  together  or  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  on  Subcommittee  No.  2 
thereof.  Herb  helied  Immeasurably  to 
make  this  subcon  mittee  in  fact  "the 
conscience  of  the  Jnited  States"  in  its 
consideration  of  thi  claims  of  individuals 
against  the  United  1  States. 

We  shall  miss  Hi  rb  and  his  knowledge 
of  and  skill  in  the  law,  his  exuberance, 
and  his  deep  sense  }f  friendship.  He  is  a 
true  American,  ^e  wish  Herb  and  Mrs. 
Tenzer  a  long  and  tiappy  life  with  their 
children  and  granc  children  and  we  as- 
sure them  of  our  heartfelt  welcome  any 
time  they  may  desii  s  to  visit  Washington. 
Mr.  O'NEILIi  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  W«dnesday,  my  good 
friend,  the  dean  oj  the  House,  began  a 
week  of  tribute  to  Herbert  Tenzer.  The 
distinguished  Eman  jel  Celler  said  that 
when  Herb  came  t)  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, he  ha  i  come  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  14  years  I  served  in 
the   House   of   Re  iresentatives  of   the 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  I  have 
served  in  this  body  for  16  years,  and 
never  have  I  met  anyone  who  so  quickly 
and  so  thoroughly  understood  and  ac- 
complished the  work  of  a  legislator  as 
did  Herb  Tenzer. 

He  immediately  seemed  to  know  how 
the  work  of  the  Congress  was  effected; 
he  understood  the  purpose  of  govern- 
ment in  solving  the  n'eeds  of  the  people. 
Perhaps  it  was  Herb's  broad  and  suc- 
cessful background  as  an  attorney  that 
prepared  him;  perhaps  his  varied  ex- 
periences as  the  chairman  of  so  many 
charitable  and  community  organizations 
taught  him  how  to  seize  problems  and 
And  solutions.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  this 
helped,  but  what  contributed  most  to  his 
great  success,  I  believe,  is  the  type  of 
man  Herb  Tenzer  is.  He  is  one  of  the 
finest  gentlemen  I  have  ever  met. 

In  the  4  years  I  have  known  him,  he 
has  become  a  close  and  valued  friend.  I 
have  found  him  always  to  be  a  loyal  col- 
league, a  tireless  and  dedicated  worker,  a 
compassionate  human  being,  a  knowl- 
edgeable and  charitable  man. 

He  has  demonstrated  his  limitless  en- 
ergies and  profound  knowledge  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  His  imprint 
is  on  a  great  deal  of  the  vital  legislation 
to  reform,  define,  and  improve  our  laws. 
He  gave  full  measure  of  attention  to 
every  problem,  no  matter  how  small. 

I  greatly  regret  that  he  is  leaving  the 
Congress.  I  will  miss  his  excellent  com- 
pany. More  than  my  personal  sadness,  I 
regret  that  the  Nation  will  no  longer 
have  the  benefit  of  having  Herb  in  the 
Congress.  I  know  that  his  charitable 
works  will  continue  at  home,  just  as  I 
know  that  our  friendship  will  continue. 
On  this,  the  eve  of  a  New  Year,  I 
wish  Herb  and  his  lovely  wife  Florrie, 
many,  many  more  sweet  and  happy 
years,  as  they  continue  the  good  workis 
they  have  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, Hebert  Tenzer,  of  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  has  served  his  people 
with  great  distinction  these  past  4  years 
and  we  share  their  deep  regret  that  he 
has  determined  not  to  seek  reelection. 
He  came  to  this  body  from  a  background 
of  outstanding  service  to  his  community 
and  highly  respected  performance  as  a 
leading  practlcioner  in  the  law.  There- 
fore, it  was  not  surprising  that  he  soon 
became  a  valuable  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  We  have  observed  Ills 
capable  performance  on  the  floor  and  his 
diligence  in  discharging  his  other  con- 
gressional duties.  He  will  be  missed  by 
his  many  friends  in  this  House  and  we 
wish  for  him  great  success  and  happiness 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  this  expression  of  esteem 
and  warm  regard  for  Herbert  Tenzer. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House,  represent- 
ing the  people  of  New  York's  Fifth 
District,  he  has  served  with  dedication 
and  devotion  to  duty. 

Herbert  Tenzer's  two  terms  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  his  tenure  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  have  been  marked 
by  his  compassionate  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  others  and  for  the 
humanitarian  concerns  which  motivate 
this  dedicated  public  servant. 
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I  wlBh  him  every  success  in  whatever 
endeavors  he  undertakes  and  I  am  proud 
to  have  had  the  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  in  this  Houae. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  cheer- 
ful aspect  of  the  departure  of  the  Honor- 
able Herbert  Tenzer  from  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves  is  the  evidence  that  this 
is  his  wish,  and  that  he  expects  to  con- 
tinue a  happy  life  in  his  home  area. 

In  particular,  I  should  like  to  stress 
the  fact  that  Herb  Tenzer  was  invari- 
ably wilUng  to  help  his  colleagues  in 
matters  within  his  special  qualifications. 
He  well  understood  the  law.  and  his  serv- 
ice on  the  Judiciary  Committee  enhanced 
somewhat  his  long  training  and  experi- 
ence. I  have  always  felt  implicit  faith  in 
Herb  Tenzer's  advice,  especially  when 
given  in  matters  juridical.  Moreover. 
Herb  is  invariably  willing  to  volunteer  his 
help  In  situations  where  he  suspects  that 
it  will  be  of  extra  value  to  a  friend. 

I  notice  too.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Herb 
Tenzer  never  departed  from  a  scrupulous 
respect  for  the  bill  of  rights  in  our  Con- 
stitution. On  more  than  one  occasion  I 
have  observed  that  he  asserted  the  rights 
of  a  matter  in  the  context  of  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  great  principles  of  individual 
liberty  that  are  set  forth  in  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

All  of  us  who  know  Herb  wish  him 
every  success  and  satisfaction  in  his  busi- 
ness and  within  his  family,  knowing  that 
he  has  well  deserved  these  blessings  by 
reason  of  his  outstanding  career,  con- 
cluding with  his  recent  years  of  distin- 
guished public  service. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  U  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  Herb  Tenzer,  who 
has  decided  to  retire  from  Congress  at 
the  end  of  this  year. 

Herb  has  been  a  highly  esteemed 
Member  of  this  body  who  has  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  its  efforts  to  legis- 
late in  the  national  Interest.  He  always 
studied  carefully  the  measures  he  de- 
fended on  the  floor,  and  argued  his  posi- 
tion with  eloquence  and  a  large  measure 
of  success. 

A  man  of  deep  compassion  for  his 
fellow  men.  Herb  has  spent  most  of  his 
adult  life  in  community,  civic,  religious, 
and  charitable  endeavors.  Among  the 
many  humanitarian  organizations  he 
has  been  associated  with  are  the  Na- 
tional Council  To  Combat  Blindness,  of 
which  he  is  now  the  president,  and  Res- 
cue Children,  Inc.,  a  group  which  he 
organized,  and  which  has  cared  for  more 
than  2,200  orphans  in  15  European  coun- 
tries. Last  year  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews  selected  him  for 
its  coveted  Man  of  the  Year  Award. 

Herb  Is  a  man  of  unfailing  courteous- 
ness  and  friendliness,  and  I  am  proud 
to  be  numbered  among  his  host  of 
friends.  I  wish  him  the  best  of  health 
and  happiness  in  the  years  that  lie 
ahead. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
loss  to  the  U.S.  Congress  when  so  able  a 
man  as  Herbert  Tenzer  decides  to  re- 
tire. We  will  be  acutely  aware  of  his  ab- 
sence in  the  next  session,  and  his  place 
will  be  difficult  to  fill. 

Herb  Tenzer  is  the  first  Democrat 
elected  to  serve  in  Congress  from  New 
York's  Fifth  District.  His  legal   back- 
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ground  prepared  him  admirably  for  serv- 
ice on  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
which  handles  bills  dealing  with  areas 
as  diverse  as  civil  rights,  crime,  narcot- 
ics, and  constitutional  amendments.  His 
acuity  in  these  areas  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

Herbert  Tenzer  has  not  been  content 
merely  to  tend  to  his  committee  duties, 
however,  no  matter  how  competent  his 
committee  work  has  showed  itself  to  be. 
He  has  been  an  active  proponent  of 
legislation  covering  a  wide  variety  of  im- 
portant topics,  each  vital  to  the  Interests 
of  OUT  society.  For  example,  dtulng  his 
4  years  in  office  he  has  been  a  consistent 
proponent  of  legislation  to  curb  aircraft 
noise — a  position  wliich  bore  fruit  with 
the  President's  signature  on  the  first 
Federal  jet  noise  bill. 

Previously,  he  cosponsored  an  Impor- 
tant bUl,  passed  by  the  89th  Congress, 
authorizing  an  all-out  assault  on  cancer, 
heart  disease,  and  stroke.  Or,  to  enumer- 
ate further— the  Wetlands  Preservation 
Act,  the  Long  Island  court  bill — each 
bears  the  special  stamp  of  Representa- 
tive Tenzer's  active  concern. 

But.  in  paying  tribute  to  Herbert  Ten- 
zer, we  cannot  stop  with  an  accoimt  of 
his  productivity  in  Congress.  Long  an 
ardent  champion  of  national  health. 
Herb  Tenzer  has  worked  in  the  private 
sphere  for  many  years  to  assist  a  multi- 
tude of  worthy  causes.  He  serves  as 
president  of  the  National  Council  To 
Combat  Blindness,  as  a  member  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  as  chairman 
of  the  South  Shore  division  of  the  Al- 
bert Einstein  College  of  Medicine,  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Malmonldes  Insti- 
tute for  New  Development — an  Institu- 
tion devoted  to  working  with  children, 
a  special  Interest  of  Herbert  Tenzer.  In 
this  regard,  it  Is  worthy  of  mention  that 
he  organized  Rescue  Children,  Inc.,  a 
voluntary  organization  initiated  after 
World  War  n,  which  cared  for  more 
than  2,000  European  war  orphans  in  15 
European  countries. 

Tenzer's  philanthropic  activities  are 
equally  as  important  and  equally  as  di- 
verse £is  his  work  in  the  Interest  of  health. 
He  Is  a  founder  of  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal  and  a  trustee  of  Yeshiva  Univer- 
sity, while  receiving  the  Man  of  the 
Year  Award  from  the  Long  Island  chap- 
ter of  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews. 

In  religious  activities,  Representative 
Tenzer  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  loyal 
and  devoted  member  of  his  faith,  a  man 
of  profoimd  humanity  and  broad  con- 
cern. He  serves  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  Hlllel  School  In  Law- 
rence, N.Y.,  and  Is  national  secretary  of 
the  Synagogue  Council  of  America.  He 
held  office  as  president  of  Congregation 
Beth  Sholom,  in  Lawrence,  from  1952 
to  1956. 

I  could  say  more.  But  time  allows  only 
a  summary  of  so  many  activities.  I  know 
that  a  man  so  involved  in  the  affairs  of 
commimlty.  State,  and  Nation,  will  not 
be  content  to  sit  by  idly  in  the  void  of 
retirement.  Whatever  he  decides  to  do. 
Herbert  Tenzer  will  continue  to  be  a 
positive  contributor  to  the  progress  of 
America. 

To  his  family— his  wife,  his  children 


and  grandchildren— I  extend  my  best 
wishes  for  the  future,  and  express  my 
admiration  for  a  man  and  a  career  of 
brilliance  and  outstanding  achievement. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
people  of  New  York  will  lose  a  talented 
legislator  and  good  friend  with  the  re- 
tirement at  the  end  of  this  year  of  the 
Honorable  Herbert  Tenzer.  For  4  years 
he  has  brought  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  the  imcommon  ability 
and  high  principle  which  liave  been  char- 
acteristic of  him  all  his  life. 

A  skillful  and  successful  lawyer  he  has 
also  made  the  time  to  help  his  fellow  man 
through  unstinting  efforts  on  behalf  of 
charitable  and  other  worthwhile  com- 
munity causes.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the 
man,  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  despite  the 
daily  pressure  of  life  here  and  his  other 
outside  activities,  he  pays  devout  atten- 
tion to  his  faith.  In  a  time  when  disre- 
spect and  nihilism  seem  to  be  the  order 
of  things,  Herbert  Tenzer  is  indeed  an 
oasis.  His  devotion  to  his  religion  sheds 
an  inner  warmth  on  all  of  us.  His  stead- 
fastness has  earned  the  admiration  and 
perhaps  even  a  touch  of  envy  of  all  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  be  poorer  for  his  absence  but  his 
community  will  be  that  much  richer  for 
his  presence. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too.  am 
proud  to  pay  tribute  to  Congressman 
Herbert  Tenzer  and  to  the  distinguished 
service  he  has  rendered  to  his  constitu- 
ency and  to  the  entire  country.  His  high 
devotion  to  duty  and  principle  have  re- 
minded us,  throughout  his  service  in  the 
Congress,  of  the  importance  of  dedica- 
tion and  discipline  in  our  personal  lives 
and  in  the  conduct  of  public  business. 

As  a  longtime  advocate  of  conserva- 
tion metisures,  I  have  been  especially 
grateful  for  his  energetic  support  and  his 
keen  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
preserving  our  vsduable  natural  re- 
sources. His  12  years'  service  as  president 
of  the  National  Council  To  Combat 
Blindness  made  him  an  effective  advo- 
cate of  the  important  measure  which 
established  the  National  Eye  Institute 
and  gives  hope  for  curing  blinding  eye 
diseases. 

Herbert  Tenzer's  recognition  of  the 
need  for  overhauling  our  copyright  laws 
resulted  in  a  careful  review  and  grow- 
ing awareness  of  inequities  which  must 
be  corrected  in  that  area  of  law. 

In  fact,  in  all  the  progressive  meas- 
ures which  have  come  before  the  Con- 
gress these  past  4  years  Congressman 
Tenzer's  support  was  always  assured, 
and  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  personal  appreciation  for  both 
his  friendship  and  his  public  service. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  today  In  paying  trib- 
ute to  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Herbert  Tenzer,  of  New 
York,  who  is  retiring  from  Congress  at 
the  end  of  the  current  session. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Tenzer]  and  I  both  came  to  Congress  in 
January  1965,  and  have  served  together 
in  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses.  As  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  he 


has  assisted  in  the  drafting  and  passage 
of  some  of  the  most  important  legislation 
to  emerge  from  Congress  in  the  past  4 
years. 

I  have  had  the  occasion  to  work  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ten- 
zer] on  many  occasions,  and  I  have  been 
consistently  impressed  with  his  keen 
grasp  of  issues  and  with  his  ability  and 
integrity. 

Although  I  am  sorry  to  see  him  leav- 
ing the  Congress,  I  join  with  his  many 
friends  in  wishing  him  success  smd  hap- 
piness in  all  his  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  sense  of  deep  regret  that  I  note  the 
decision  of  our  colleague  Congressman 
Herbert  Tenzer,  of  New  York,  to  volun- 
tarily retire  from  future  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Having  served 
with  Congressman  Tenzer  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  during  the  past  4  years 
and  having  noted  his  effective  commit- 
tee work  as  well  as  his  particular  ability 
in  managing  legislation  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  am  con- 
strained to  observe  that  Congressman 
Tenzer  has  tteen  a  constructive  and  able 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  extend  to  Congressman  and  Mrs. 
Tenzer  my  best  wishes  for  many  active 
and  rewarding  years. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  18, 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  Herbert 
Tenzer,  of  New  York,  announced  that 
he  would  not  seek  reelection. 

Words  cannot  convey  the  warmth  and 
good  fellowship  I  feel  for  Herbert 
Tenzer,  but  words  can  record  the  ad- 
miration he  has  earned  during  his  pro- 
ductive years  in  the  Congress.  The  wel- 
fare of  this  Nation  has  been  first  In  his 
every  deliberation.  He  has  served  his  con- 
stituents in  the  Fifth  District  of  New 
York  with  loyalty  and  integrity.  He  has 
given  much  of  himself  to  the  work  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  These  are  the 
marks  of  a  good  Congressman  and  we 
shall  miss  him — for.  Indeed,  he  has  been 
a  faithful  servant. 

The  ending  of  one  era  signals  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  adventure  and  so  it 
will  be  with  my  good  friend  from  New 
York.  Mrs.  Dom  joins  me  in  wishing  for 
him  continued  success,  and  health  and 
happiness  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  our 
sincere  appreciation  and  high  esteem 
for  the  distinguished  gentleman  and  our 
very  good  friend  from  the  Fifth  District 
of  New  York,  Herbert  Tenzer. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  learned 
that  Herbert  Tenzer  will  be  retiring  at 
the  end  of  this  Congress  to  return  to  his 
private  law  practice  In  New  York.  We 
who  have  been  honored  to  be  his  asso- 
ciates here  are  indebted  to  Herbert  for 
his  outstanding  work  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Claims  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, he  brought  a  knowing  mind  and  un- 
tiring energy  to  his  work.  Viewing  that 
subcommittee  as  the  highest  court  of 
equity  in  this  country,  Herbert  mani- 
fested fairness  and  openmindedness  that 
proved  Invaluable  in  resolution  of  the 
many  difficult  questions  which  the  sub- 
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PORTER  HARDY. 
>P  CONGRESS  FROM 
DISTRICT  OP  VIR- 


THE 

JR.,  MEMBER 
THE  SECOND! 
GINIA 

The  SPEAKErt  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virgin  la  [Mr.  ABBrrx]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  n  inutes. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  \iT.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
mixed  emotions  t  lat  I  address  the  House 


Happy   to   have  the 


privilege  of  talkix  g  about  one  of  our  most 


of  this  great  body;  but 
and  regret  at  the  great 


loss  we  will  suffer  —the  Nation  will  suffer 


;t   that  our  colleague, 
retiring  at  the  end  of 

effectively  for  approxl- 

tie  has  rendered  effec- 

servlce  to  the  people 


of  his  district,  tlie  State,  and  the  Na- 
tion. Indeed,  his  service  has  attained  a 
national  character  as  much  as  that  of 
any  Member  of  tt  is  body.  Porter,  as  one 
outstan(^g  Members  of  the 
working  Congressman 


ae 


in  the  finest  senj  e  of  the  term.  He  has 
labored  long  and  hard  in  the  Interest  of 
his  people.  Perhips  his  greatest  con- 
tribution, partlci  larly  in  recent  years, 
in  connection  with  our 
a  high-ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  House]  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Porter  is  1  Jiown  as  one  who  does 
his  homework,  v  ho  speaks  with  au- 
thority, and  whc  tackles  problems  of 
great  magnitude  with  the  determina- 
tion and  zeal  seU  om  matched.  He  gets 
to  the  root  of  the  problem  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  let  th^  chips  fall  where  they 
may. 

The  son  of  d  Methodist  minister. 
Porter  Hardy  wis  born  in  Chesterfield 
County.  He  attei  ded  Randolph-Macon 
Academy  at  Be*  ford  and  the  public 
schools  of  Virgin  a.  He  graduated  from 
Randolph-Macon  College  and  attended 
the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 


ministration, Harvard  University,  m 
addition.  Randolph-Macon  College  has 
honored  him  by  conferring  upon  him  a 
doctor  of  laws  degree.  He  has  been 
active  in  the  business  and  civic  life  of 
the  community  in  which  he  has  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  adulthood  and 
holds  membership  in  a  number  of  or- 
ganizations. 

On  November  5,  1946,  Porter  Hardy 
was  elected  to  the  SO'th  Congress  to  rep- 
resent the  Second  Congressional  District 
of  Virginia.  He  has  been  reelected  to 
every  succeeding  Congress  and  has  never 
had  opposition  in  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  mention  here 
that  no  man  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try ever  represented  the  Second  District 
of  Virginia  as  long  as  Congressman 
Porter  Hardy  has  represented  It.  In 
fact,  only  three  times  since  the  war  be- 
tween the  States  has  a  Member  repre- 
sented it  as  long  as  three  consecutive 
terms.  This  speaks  well,  and  perhaps 
says  about  as  much  as  anybody  can  say, 
for  the  caliber  of  Porter  Hardy's  serv- 
ice to  his  district  as  well  as  for  the  good 
judgment  of  the  people  he  represents. 

I  would  not  attempt  to  outline  in  de- 
tail his  contributions  to  America  since 
he  first  came  here  in  January  1947,  but  I 
would  remind  this  body  that  he  has  per- 
haps made  his  greatest  mark  on  the  Na- 
tion through  his  nonpartisan  investiga- 
tions of  Federal  agencies  and  programs. 
These  investigations  began  early  in  his 
career  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  old 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  Executive 
Departments.  As  chairman  of  a  subcom- 
mittee of  that  committee  there  was  vir- 
tually no  agency  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  was  immune  to  his  hard- 
hitting scrutiny.  He  covered  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, which  was  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant studies  of  his  early  career,  and 
many  others.  Perhaps  his  findings  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  that 
Maritime  Commission  and  its  subsidy 
program  were  in  large  part  responsible 
for  the  reorganization  of  that  Conunis- 
sion.  Probably  the  two  most  significant 
areas  of  his  investigations  occurred  while 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  and  more  recently 
of  the  Armed  Services  Special  Investiga- 
tions and  the  Defense  Posture  Subcom- 
mittees. 

I  think  his  own  conunittee  chairman, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  Mendel  Rivers,  said  it  best 
when  on  this  fioor  in  April  he  said: 

I  do  not  think  It  possible  to  put  a  price  tag 
on  the  contribution  Porter  Harot  has  made 
to  this  Nation,  but  sometime  someone  may 
be  able  to  come  up  with  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  money  that  Portek  Hardy  has 
saved  the  taxpayers  of  America. 

Porter  Hardy  is  an  outstanding  legis- 
lator, one  of  the  top  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  is  beloved 
and  respected  by  all  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  House.  We  know  him  as  a  hard-work- 
ing, energetic,  highly  intelligent,  and 
fearless  legislator  who  says  what  he 
thinks  and  does  what  he  believes  to  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  his  district.  State,  and 
Nation. 


He  is  a  great  Virginian  and  a  great 
American  statesman  who  has  rendered 
invaluable  service  to  his  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  reading  a  letter  that  I 
have  in  my  possession  written  by  Ad- 
miral Rickover  to  the  chairman  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
Honorable  Mendel  Rivers,  dated  Sep- 
tember 25,  1968,  and  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

n.S.  Atomic  Enercy  Coumission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  25, 1968. 
Hon.  li.  Mendel  Rivixs, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  afternoon  some  Members  of 
Congrett  are  planning  to  Include  in  the 
Recoeo  comments  concerning  the  distin- 
guished service  Congressman  Porter  Hardy 
has  given  bis  country  during  his  twenty-two 
years  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. If  it  is  at  all  possible,  I  would 
appreciate  it  greatly  if  you  could  do  me  the 
favor  and  honor  of  adding  this  letter  in  the 
Rkcoro  at  an  appropriate  time. 

I  have  known,  admired,  and  respected 
Porter  Hardy  for  many  years.  He  is  a  dis- 
tinguished American:  every  serviceman  and 
indeed  every  American  has  reason  to  regret 
his  levaing  his  important  posts  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

As  you  know  I  have  the  deepest  respect 
for  and  faith  in  our  Congress  and  the  demo- 
cratic principles  upon  which  it  is  based.  In 
my  testimony  I  have  frequently  expressed 
concern  over  the  continuous  erosion  of  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  legislative  branch 
which  has  taken  place  In  recent  years.  Por- 
ter Hardy,  through  his  positions  on  the 
Armed  Services  and  Government  Operations 
Committees  is  one  of  those  who  has  been 
Willing  to  speak  out  and  fight  for  what  he 
believes  to  be  right.  It  is  only  through  the 
intelligence  and  diligent  efforts  of  such  men 
that  our  democracy  can  be  preserved. 

I  sincerely  regret  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
leave  his  Congressional  posts.  I  can  only 
hope  that  others  who  follow  him  will  use 
the  example  he  has  set  as  a  guide  to  their 
own  efforts  to  strengthen  the  sinews  of  the 
legislative  branch — the  only  way  to  ensure 
that  "government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth." 

I  would  appreciate  it  If  you  would  pass  to 
Mr.  Hardy  my  most  heartfelt  thanks  and 
congratulations  for  a  Job  well  done,  and  my 
best  wishes  for  his  continued  good  health 
and  happiness. 

Respectfully, 

H.  G.  Rickover. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
our  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  the  eloquent  re- 
marks of  my  friend  of  many  years,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ABBrri] 
with  mixed  emotions.  Of  course  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  what  this  friend  and 
colleague  of  Porter  Hardy  has  had  to 
say  about  the  great  service  in  the  House 
of  Porter  Hardy,  and  I  join  him  in  his 
sadness  on  Porter's  departure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  retirement  of  Porter 
Hardy  will  leave  a  vacancy  in  this  House 
that  will  be  very  dlfBcult  to  fill.  Porter 
Hardy  has  been  one  of  our  finest  and 
most  dedicated  Members.  He  has  also 
been  one  of  my  finest  friends.  Bis  de- 
parture will  leave  in  this  House  very 
few  of  those  of  us  who  first  came  here 
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on  January  3,  1947.  Portxr  and  I  have 
served  together  here  ever  since.  We  have 
been  friends  as  well  as  colleagues  over 
the  years.  When  he  leaves  I  shall  miss 
him  as  will  all  other  Members  of  the 
House. 

Porter  Hardy's  service  has  been 
characterized  by  devotion  to  his  coimtry. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  he  has  played  a  major 
role  in  building  up  the  military  strength 
of  our  Nation  and  in  providing  for  an 
adequate  and  powerful  national  defense. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  he  has  been  a 
watchdog  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  His 
work  in  these  and  many  other  areas  has 
been  characterized  by  unbending  cour- 
age and  unquestioned  integrity.  This 
great  American  has  made  America 
greater  because  of  his  service  in  the 
House.  There  is  no  finer  public  servant 
in  this  country  than  Porter  Hardy. 

Our  prayers  go  with  our  friend  and 
colleague.  Porter  in  his  retirement.  My 
wife,  Mary,  will  miss  his  good  wife,  Ljmn, 
with  whom  she  hsa  served  in  the  Con- 
gressional Club  and  the  80th  Club  for 
22  years. 

All  the  best  to  Porter  and  Lynn  as 
they  leave  us. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  grateful  that  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  has  jrielded  to  me  so  that  I  might 
add  my  personal  observations  concern- 
ing my  good  friend.  Porter  Hardy. 

We  will  miss  Porter  Hardy  because  he 
was  one  of  the  most  able  Members  of  the 
House.  During  his  years  of  service  he 
eaiTied  the  reputation  as  a  foremost  au- 
thority on  military  matters.  He  was  dedi- 
cated to  a  strong  national  defense  pro- 
gram so  that  the  Nation  he  loves  would 
be  protected  from  attack  by  those  that 
would  destroy  America. 

Porter  Hardy  was  a  Congressman's 
Congressman  and  I  know  of  no  greater 
tribute. 

Porter  Hardy  has  been  and  is  a  close 
friend.  We  have  not  always  agreed  on 
legislative  matters  but  our  friendship 
transcended  these  differences. 

I  wish  Porter  the  very  best  in  health, 
happiness,  and  success  in  the  years 
ahead.  I  will  miss  him  and  look  forward 
to  seeing  him  back  often. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
SpesJter,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  thsmk  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  for  making  It  possible  for 
the  friends  of  Porter  Hardy  to  express 
their  appreciation  for  the  many  con- 
tributions he  has  made  to  this  great 
country  of  ours. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying 
the  friendship  of  Porter  Hardy  since  he 
first  came  to  the  Congress  20  years  ago. 
My  wife  has  been  closely  associated  with 
his  sweet  wife,  Lynn,  and  I  have  admired 
both  of  them. 


Having  served  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  AiHiropriations  for  23  years,  I 
know  the  contributions  that  Porter 
Hardy  has  made  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

I  know  the  fear  that  he  has  instilled 
in  the  members  of  our  military  establish- 
ment because  of  excessive  spending  and 
waste.  The  Hardy  report  has  gotten  to 
be  almost  a  bible  in  our  committee.  When 
we  interrogate  military  witnesses  about 
the  expenditure  of  tax  money,  it  has  been 
most  comforting  to  have  the  Hardy  re- 
port available  in  which  he  has  pointed 
out  the  errors  of  their  waste. 

As  has  been  said,  there  has  not  been  a 
harder  working  Member  in  this  House  in 
the  last  20  years  than  Porter  Hardy.  He 
certainly  has  been  a  friend  of  the  tax- 
payer and  a  watchdog  of  the  Treasury. 
He  has  saved  litersdly  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  by  curtailing  wasteful 
expenditures. 

I  have  considered  Porter  Hardy  to  be 
one  of  the  outstanding  men  in  this 
Chamber  for  many  years.  He  possesses 
what  I  think  are  the  essential  qualifica- 
tions of  a  good  public  official:  First,  he  is 
honest:  second,  he  is  courageous,  and 
third,  he  has  been  energetic  and  indus- 
trious. 

The  people  in  his  district  and  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  will  miss  the  services 
of  Porter  Hardy.  However,  I  think  he  is 
smart  to  get  out.  Twenty  years  of  service 
here  entitle  a  man  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of— not  old  age — but  of  middle  age.  He 
has  a  lovely  family,  grandchildren,  a 
sweet  wife,  and  a  nice  home.  Why  should 
he  not  enjoy  these  things?  I  do  want  him 
to  enjoy  them.  But  I  do  want  him  to 
know,  though,  that  it  saddens  me  to  see 
some  of  the  older  men  leave  because  it 
makes  me  that  much  older  here.  I  have 
loved  him  through  the  years  and  admired 
him  and  when  I  think  of  an  old  friend 
like  Porter  Hardy,  I  always  think  of  one 
of  my  favorite  poems,  "The  Heart  of  a 
Friend": 

The  Heart  of  a  Friend 
The    heart    of    a    friend    never    wonders    or 

doubts. 
Even  though  years  intervene,  the  old  faith 

Is  there. 
Naught  can  compare  with  the  comfort  it 

gives. 
Though  unseen,  as  the  heart  of  a  friend. 
Yes,  the  heart  of  a  friend  is  the  one  thing 

I  prize. 
As  life  lengthens  and  twilight  descends. 
It's  the  last  boon  111  ask  when  1  finish  my 

task. 
That  I  live  in  the  hearts  of  my  friends. 

I  can  say  to  you.  Porter,  as  long  as 
your  old  friends  are  around,  you  wttl'be 
in  their  hearts. 

The  best  of  luck  to  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  your  fine  family.  You  have  been 
a  great  American  and  you  have  made  a 
great  contribution  to  this  country. 

I  am  sure  that  not  only  your  friends 
In  this  House  will  miss  you,  but  the  tax- 
payers of  America  will  miss  you. 

God  bless  you. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  outstanding 
qualities  he  brought  to  his  ofBce.  Know- 
ing him  these  20  years,  has  resulted  in  a 
close,  personal  friendship — a  friendship 
that  will  continue  when  he  retires  from 
this  body. 


Porter  will  be  remembered  as  the  fair, 
just  person  he  Is.  He  Is  truly  a  dedicated 
man — dedicated  to  the  service  of  oth- 
ers and  to  his  country.  He  has  selflessly 
and  well  served  the  people  of  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  Virginia,  his  State,  and 
his  Nation.  He  will  be  deeply  missed  and 
long  remembered  by  all  of  us  who  are 
privileged  to  call  him  friend. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Porter  has  rendered  valuable 
service  to  our  Nation — working  for  the 
Ideals  of  freedom  and  human  dignity.  For 
these  services,  we  owe  him  our  gratitude. 

The  House  of  Representatives  will  suf- 
fer a  great  loss  come  January  when  this 
conscientious  and  devoted  public  servant 
and  fine  man  departs  this  l>ody  for  pri- 
vate life.  At  that  time,  he  will  carry  with 
him  my  sincere  wishes  for  continued  suc- 
cess, good  health,  and  happiness. 

Although  we  know  his  future  will  be 
both  exciting  and  busy,  we  hope  that 
Porter  will  not  forget  us  here  in  Congress 
and  will  find  time  to  come  and  visit  us 
often. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much  for  his  kind  thoughts. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Bates]  . 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  volun- 
tary departure  by  Porter  Hardy  from 
the  House  at  the  end  of  this  session  of 
Congress  is  a  great  personal  loss  to  me 
and  a  great  professional  loss  to  this  body 
and  the  country. 

I  have  worked  more  with  him  on  leg- 
islative and  investigative  problems  than 
I  have  with  any  other  Member.  The  char- 
acteristics which  form  his  nature  are 
much  more  apparent  than  subtle.  He  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  or  to  appre- 
ciate. He  has  an  inquiring  mind,  a  dogged 
determination  to  assimilate  fundamen- 
tals, and  a  mere  cursory  review  of  any 
subject  is  foreign  and  repulsive  to  him. 

My  most  vivid  memories  of  Porter 
Hardy  are  his  interrogations  from  his 
committee  seat.  So  penetrating  is  he  in 
his  questioning  that  those  he  interro- 
gates seem  to  apologize  for  the  inade- 
quacy of  their  answers  almost  before  he 
asks  a  question.  He  is  relentless  and  even 
demanding  in  playing  the  role  he  believes 
his  duty  requires.  He  has  not  sought  the 
favor  of  his  witnesses.  No  one  will  ever 
claim  that.  But  he  always  earned  their 
respect  if  not  always  their  affection.  The 
only  time  he  gained  the  favor  of  a  wit- 
ness was  when  he  was  absent — and  ab- 
sence, for  the  most  part,  was  a  stranger 
to  him.  These  witnesses  never  took  the 
offensive  and  tried  to  sweep  him  off  his 
feet.  They  seemed  to  go  automatically 
on  the  defensive  with  the  prayer  that 
they  might  be  gently  treated  and  occa- 
sionally, but  not  often,  some  aspired  to 
that  seldom  realized  hope  of  breaking 
even. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Porter  Hardy's  intense 
desire  for  truth  actually  hides  the  real 
character  of  this  man  who  has  a  ready 
wit  and  an  easy  manner.  It  has  been  a 
wonderful  experience  to  serve  in  the 
Congress  with  outstanding  men  like  him. 
My  recollection  of  working  intimately 
with  him  for  10  terms  and  the  memories 
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these  yesurs  h»ve  provided  Is  tempered 
today  by  the  enoticms  stirred  by  the 
knowledge  that  aiother  chapter  of  our 
lives  is  about  to  i^lose.  It  takes  a  stoic 
mind  on  these  occ  tsions  to  be  indifferent 
as  we  express  ovr  gratitude  for  these 
past  associations  Eind  accept  the  inevi- 
table future  that  vill  come  all  too  soon. 
Yet,  in  that  spirit  we  rejoice  for  the  past. 
I  have  enjoyed  a  i  ich  exiwrlence  with  as 
dedicated  a  public  servant  sis  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  know.  I  sincerely  trust 
that  the  years  aiiead  for  him  and  Mrs. 
Hardy  will  be  as  pleasant  for  them  as 
it  will  be  for  the  witnesses  who  will  feel 
his  sting  no  mon  ,  and  will  contain  all 
the  peace,  happiiess,  and  satisfaction 
that  both  these  fine  people  so  richly 
deserve. 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  fr)m  Virginia. 

Mr.  POPP.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
coUeague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  bicause  his  stewardship 
in  the  Congress  las  been  nonpartisan. 
I  want  this  trlbi  te  to  be  bipartisan.  I 
have  been  privilei  :ed  myself  to  be  in  the 
service  of  the  p«  Dple  for  16  of  the  22 
years  that  Portei  :  Hardy  has  served  in 
this  Chamber.  In  i\e  course  of  that  time 
I  had  an  oppor  unity  to  observe  the 
contribution  he  h  as  made  to  his  Nation 
and  to  come  to  k:  low  him  on  a  personal 
basis,  not  only  sa  a  colleague,  but  as  a 
warm  personal  fri  ind. 

The  22  years  o  his  service,  spaimlng 
as  they  do  nearly  i  quarter  of  a  century, 
came  at  a  time  w  len  the  Nation  needed 
his  talents  most,  a  time  of  great  tech- 
nological explos;  an,  great  scientific 
change,  great  incr  ases  in  the  mobility  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  great  changes 
in  the  tensions  ar  d  the  frictions  of  the 
nations  of  the  wor  d,  a  time  which  called 
for  a  firm  hand  tut  a  fair  approach,  a 
time  which  requlr  id  as  a  balance  wheel 
the  element  of  coi  imonsense. 

But  this  has  also  been  a  time  char- 
acterized by  the  f:  Lshlon  of  compromise, 
and  it  seems  today  to  be  the  style  to  tem- 
porize too  often  wi  ,h  situations,  and  if  all 
else  falls,  simply  tc  lapse  into  a  meaning- 
less silence. 

Into  such  times  Porter  Hardt  brought 
a  temperament  of  iction  and  a  tempera- 
ment of  courage,  i  willingness  to  grasp 
the  nettle  no  mitter  how  prickly  it 
might  be,  to  state  his  mind,  no  matter 
how  unpopular  his  opinion  might  be,  and 
to  deal  with  the  s  tuation  as  it  came  to 
his  attention  fearl  ;ssly  and  eflflciently. 

Such  a  man,  A4  r.  Speaker,  has  made 
America  stronger  »nd  American  citizens 
safer.  Let  me  lllus  xate  something  of  his 
temperament,  his  personality,  and  his 
character  with  a  ittle  anecdote.  It  is  a 
true  story. 

Shortly  after  I  >  ame  to  the  Congress, 
the  Virginia  delegi  itlon  was  invited  in  a 
body  to  attend  a  d  nner  sponsored  by  an 
organization  of  ni  tlonwlde  repute.  It  is 
an  honorable  on  anization.  It  is  one 
which  takes  cont  oversial  positions.  It 
is  one  which  Mem  )ers  of  the  House  like 
to  coimt  in  their  o  »rner.  In  the  course  of 
that  meeting  some  statements  were  made 
concerning  a  posi  ion  which  that  orga- 
nization had  take  i  involving  legislation 
pending  on  the  fl(  or.  To  his  everlasting 


credit.  PoRTKB  Habdy  sought  recognition 
from  the  president  of  that  organization, 
and  in  the  course  of  about  10  minutes 
rendered  one  of  the  most  blistering  and 
telling  denunciations  of  the  position  of 
that  organization  I  have  ever  witnessed. 
That  established  him  in  my  book.  I  was 
proud  to  know  that  day  that  I  could  be  a 
Member  of  a  delegation  with  a  man  of 
that  much  backbone.  • 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  him  well  in 
his  decision  to  leave  these  hallowed  Halls. 
I  know  he  will  not  retire  from  life.  We 
hope  he  will  come  again  to  visit  with  us 
and  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  wise  and 
patient  counsel  and  advice. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  fringe  benefits  of  being  a 
Member  of  Congress  is  the  opportunity  to 
meet  and  know  so  many  fine  individ- 
uals from  every  section  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  unlikely,  except  in  this  set- 
ting, that  I  would  ever  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia. Porter  Hardy — and  that  is  a 
friendship  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have 
missed.  Our  constituencies  are  vastly  dif- 
ferent, and  our  goals,  therefore,  not  in- 
frequently different  also.  Yet  I  have  al- 
ways found  him  an  honorable  opponent 
and — when  we  shared  the  same  ob- 
jective— a  brave  and  resolute  friend.  He 
has  always  been  to  me  invariably  cor- 
dial, kind,  and  helpful— one  who  knew 
how  to  make  his  stand  without  rancor 
or  bitterness — the  true  sign  of  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others.  I  have  watched  him 
go  about  his  tasks  with  skill  and  grace 
and  I  know  that  those  whom  he  repre- 
sents have  been  exceedingly  fortunate. 
His  contributions  to  this  Nation  have 
been  very  great — contributions  that  can 
never  be  accurately  measured. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  privileged 
to  Join  In  this  tribute  to  an  honored  col- 
league. He  leaves  not  only  with  our  deep- 
est regret,  but  also  with  the  warmest 
esteem  and  affection  of  innumerable 
friends. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  taking  the  floor  today  to 
honor  his  colleague  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  and  particularly  the 
gentleman  yielding  to  me  so  that  I  may 
speak  to  the  friendship  that  has  devel- 
oped across  that  aisle  that  knows  no  di- 
vision in  the  common  defense  of  our 
country,  in  behalf  of  Porter  Hardy,  Jr. 

I  have  been  in  the  gentleman's  district 
and  I  have  shared  with  him  some  of  his 
civic  affairs,  and  he  has  built  well  there 
as  well  as  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
I  shall  not  attempt — lest  some  lyrical 
note  be  lost  from  the  larks  who  have 
spoken  on  high  before  me — to  emulate 
that  ringing  oratory  and  the  well-de- 
served praise  that  he  gamers  as  his  por- 
tion of  charm  and  friendship  and  gra- 
clousness  to  other  men  of  all  walks  of 
life  and  all  paths  of  pursuit  and  com- 
mon goals,  but  I  shall  associate  myself 
with  these  remarks  for  a  longtime  friend 
and  a  charming  gentleman. 


Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  personal  regret  that  I  learned  of 
the  pending  retirement  of  Porter  Hardy 
from  Congress. 

I  met  Porter  Hardy  when  I  first  came 
to  Congress  in  1953. 1  have  enjoyed  know- 
ing him  over  the  years. 

His  long  years  of  faithful  public  ser\'- 
ice  has  earned  for  iiim  the  lasting  grati- 
tude of  all  his  fellow  Virginians — and 
yes,  all  his  fellow  Americans. 

Porter  Hardy's  talents  and  dedication 
to  duty  will  be  missed  in  this  Chamber 
and  in  the  great  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Porter  Hardy  is  tr\ily  a  Virginia  gen- 
tleman in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word. 

I  wish  for  Porter  and  his  lovely  wife. 
Lynn,  many  more  years  of  happiness 
and  good  fortune. 

Porter,  may  God  bless  you  and  yours. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend  and  colleague  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dean  of 
the  Virginia  delegation,  a  gentleman  who 
has  been  a  Member  of  Congress  for  the 
last  22  years,  the  Honorable  Porter 
Hardy,  Jr..  of  the  Second  District,  has 
served  his  State  and  the  Nation  so  faith- 
fully during  this  period  that  it  is  in- 
deed a  privilege  to  call  attention  to  his 
accomplislmients. 

I  say  in  all  sincerity  that  he  has  been 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  useful  men 
that  Virginia  has  sent  to  Washington. 
Not  alone  has  he  represented  in  Congress 
one  of  the  biisiest  port  city  areas  in  the 
United  States,  but  he  at  the  same  time 
has  served  on  two  important  commit- 
tees, the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, and  has  been  diligent  in  applying 
himself  to  each  of  these  tnists. 

I  think  It  quite  odd  that  my  Stote's 
only  all-urban  congressional  district 
should  be  represented  by  a  farmer,  but 
that  is  the  case.  Porter's  backgroimd 
has  been  one  of  btisiness  initially,  but 
later  it  became  more  actively  and  im- 
portantly one  of  agriculture. 

He  received  his  education  at  Randolph- 
Macon  College  and  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, worked  as  an  accountant,  ware- 
house manager,  and  wholesaler  of  elec- 
trical equipment  before  he  began  work- 
ing his  own  farm  in  1032.  That  was  his 
entrance  into  agriculture,  and  he  ad- 
vanced in  the  field  rapidly.  During  World 
War  n,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Virginia 
State  AAA  Committee  and  the  Virginia 
Agricultural  War  Board,  both  important 
agencies  making  great  contributions  to 
the  war  effort. 

Porter  is  no  dirt  farmer  in  the  sense 
that  I  am,  but  Is  instead  an  automated 
farmer,  nmnlng  four  farms  with  big 
machinery  as  though  they  were  factories, 
employing  and  demonstrating  the  ad- 
vances which  have  been  made  in  agricul- 
ture during  the  last  nearly  40  years.  I 
am  sure  he  deserves  much  credit  for 
Virginia's  present  rank  in  agriculture. 

I  commend  and  praise  him  for  ills  per- 
sonal success  at  home,  but  I  also  laud 
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him  as  a  Virginian  dedicated  to  prin- 
ciple, a  man  who  will  speak  out  and  fight 
for  what  he  knows  is  right.  He  is  of  high 
character,  forthright  and,  above  all,  cap- 
able and  eCBcient.  No  matter  what  the 
demands  made  upon  him,  he  has  tUways 
made  it  a  point  to  look  out  for  the  welfare 
of  his  constltuente.  He  has  reUgiously 
voted  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and 
I  honor  him  for  that. 

When  he  retires  at  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion. I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  he 
will  be  missed,  not  alone  by  the  people 
back  in  Virginia  who  have  looked  to  him 
as  their  representative,  but  by  ills  col- 
leagues here  in  this  great  body,  a  legisla- 
tive assembly  which  he  has  made  greater 
by  his  presence  and  by  his  tireless  efforts 
toward  the  public  Interest. 

It  will  be  with  a  great  sense  of  loss 
that  I  shall  see  him  depart.  His  career 
both  in  and  out  of  Congress  has  been  one 
of  distinguished  service. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  very  distinguished  gentleman  yield- 
ing to  me  at  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
associating  mj'self  with  the  remarks  that 
have  been  made  here  concerning  my  dear 
friend.  Porter  Hardy,  Jr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  greatest  joys 
in  serving  in  this  body  is  the  tremendous 
friendships  and  associations  which  one 
makes  while  serving  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  came  here  14 
years  ago  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Porter  Hardy  and  have  always  held  him 
in  very  high  esteem.  Shortly  after  my 
acquaintance  with  him  I  had  the  great 
privilege  and  pleasure  of  speaking  in 
the  congressional  district  which  it  is  his 
honor  to  represent.  It  was  certainly  no 
suiprlse  to  me  that  the  people  whom  he 
represents  also  hold  him  in  very  high 
esteem  and  regard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  we  could 
pay  to  Porter  Hardy,  Jr.,  as  he  volun- 
tarily retires  from  this  House  would  be 
to  read  the  words  of  Daniel  Webster, 
words  that  you  see  here  in  this  Chamber, 
and  I  shall  read  only  the  last  few  of  those 
words:  "build  up  its  institutions,  pro- 
mote all  its  great  interest  and  see 
whether  we  also  in  our  day  and  genera- 
tion may  not  perform  scxnething  worthy 
to  be  remembered." 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  one  looks  at  the 
great  military  complex  at  Norfolk  and 
when  one  knows  of  the  great  service 
which  Porter  Hardy,  Jr.,  has  rendered 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  am  sure  one  knows  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  he  has  done 
much  that  is  wortliy  of  remembering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  say  on  behalf  of 
all  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Illinois  delegation  that  we  too  shall  miss 
you.  Porter,  you  and  your  service  here 
in  this  House  of  Representatives,  and  we 
wsh  you  Godspeed  and  much  health  and 
happiness  in  your  retirement. 

Mr.  MaoGREOOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. 


Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
not  had  the  great  and  good  fortune 
to  serve  on  the  distinguished  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  with  our  most  be- 
loved and  luifortunately  soon  to  be  leav- 
ing us  Member,  Porter  Hardy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  does  not  only  afford  one 
an  opportunity  for  legislative  work.  It 
also  occasionally  gives  one  some  unex- 
pected personal  experiences  with  one'.«5 
colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  great  and  good 
fortune  to  have  such  a  rewarding  per- 
sonal experience  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  (Mr.  Hardy  1. 

It  seems  that  a  little  over  2  years  ago 
there  fell  upon  the  two  of  us  an  indis- 
position and  we  were  hospitalized  at  the 
same  time  at  the  U.S.  naval  facility  at 
Bethesda.  As  I  recall  my  sojourn  there 
started  somewhat  ahead  of  that  of 
Porter.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
separated  from  the  service  there  some 
time  ahead  of  Porter.  My  recovery  from 
the  little  bout  with  the  surgeon's  knife 
was  speedy  and  my  recovery  was  cheered 
by  the  memory  of  Porter  Hardy  coming 
into  my  room. 

I  think  it  may  be  an  Indication  of  the 
quality  of  his  service  in  this  Chamber  if 
I  tell  you  of  a  very  personal  experience 
that  took  place  there  in  the  course  of 
Porter  Hardy's  treatment.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  do  a  little  ambulatory 
exercise  by  carrying  a  certain  device 
wliich  Porter  in  his  good  cheer  came  into 
my  room  with.  I  said,  '•Porter,  what  are 
you  doing  carrying  that  thing  around?" 
He  said,  "It  looks  like  a  lamp,  does  it 
not?  I  suppose  it  looks  like  the  time 
when  Diogenes  looked  for  an  .honest 
man."  I  said,  "Porter,  look  in  the  mirror 
and  you  have  found  him." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  way  I  feel 
about  Porter  Hardy,  a  very  good  man, 
a  most  industrious  and  effective  legis- 
lator. The  manner  in  which  I  shall  re- 
member Porter  Hardy  is  the  fact  that 
he  is  an  honest  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  8  years 
that  I  have  been  here  I  have  resisted 
quite  firmly  the  opportunity  to  come  and 
participate  in  communions  of  this  sort  to 
other  Members. 

Not  iiecause  they  were  not  worthy 
Members  and  great  Members,  and  hon- 
est Members,  but  because  for  some  reason 
there  were  other  people  who  knew  them 
better,  and  I  did  not  feel  emotionally 
committed.  As  my  children  might  say, 
they  did  not  quite  turn  me  on. 

I  recall  very  well  the  first  time  that 
I  heard  Porter  Hardy  speak  in  this 
Chamber.  It  had  something  to  do  with 
the  operations  of  this  Chamber,  and  he 
made  a  passionate  speech  on  a  cause  he 
believed  to  be  worthy  at  the  time.  He 
got  clobbered. 

This  was  my  introduction  to  the  man 
whom  I  later  came  to  call  the  leader  of 
Hardys  Irregular  Fusiliers— and  I  have 


charged  with  him  on  a  few  hopeless 
causes.  Yet  as  time  went  on  that  about 
which  he  spoke  8  years  ago  In  this 
Chamber  and,  as  I  mentioned,  had  to  do 
with  the  operations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, did  come  to  pass. 

This  is  sort  of  the  way  Porter  is.  He 
does  not  always  accomplish  everything 
he  wants  to  do  right  off  the  bat,  but  he 
usually  does  accomplish  it  eventually. 

I  have  learned  since  I  have  been  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  not  to 
expect  judicial  give  and  take  in  the  con- 
duct of  any  committee.  I  used  to  be  ap- 
pall^ at  the  lack  of  an  opportimity  for 
a  witness  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  rebut,  and  to  be  rep- 
resented by  counsel.  I  used  to  think  that 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  was  prob- 
ably the  meanest  man  In  the  entire  House 
of  Representatives  in  questioning  wit- 
nesses. And  I  expect  that  there  are,  over 
in  the  Pentagon,  those  who  today  would 
be  willing  to  testify  that  he  is  indeed  the 
meanest  man  in  the  questioning  of  wit- 
nesses. But  he  has  done  it  for  a  purpose, 
and  he  has  accomplished  his  purpose 
time  after  time  after  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  had  four 
words  which  meant  more  to  me  in  my 
life  and  in  my  political  career  than  any 
others.  One  of  the  reasons  I  am  breaking 
an  8-year  rule  of  not  coming  and  paying 
tribute  to  Members  is  because  Porter 
Hardy  lives  up  to  every  one  of  my  favor- 
ite four  words.  Those  four  words  are: 
"Responsibility."  "perspective,"  "prior- 
ity," and  "compassion." 

I  have  been  on  a  trip  or  two  with 
Porter  Hardy,  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  he 
has  an  overdeveloped  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. On  days  when  I  would  have  liked 
nothing  better  than  to  lay  around  and 
perhaps  take  a  swim.  Porter  had  the 
committee  working.  He  knows  what  is 
important.  His  perspective  is  tremendous. 
He  knows  what  is  important  and  what  is 
unimportant,  and  he  knows  how  to  put 
the  important  things  first.  And  this,  of 
course,  leads  up  into  priority.  There  have 
been  times  when  I  was  gung  ho  to  get  the 
chairman  of  the  Special  Investigating 
Subcommittee  to  investigate  something 
which  I  thought  was  important,  and  he 
realized  that  other  things  were  more  im- 
portant— and  it  is  quite  possible  that  he 
was  right,  as  a  matter  of  fact — but  he 
does  have  this  ability  to  say  that  you 
cannot  do  everything  all  the  time,  and  to 
put  first  things  first. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  his 
sometimes  brusque  manner  with  wit- 
nesses, and  with  recalcitrant  Yankee 
Congressmen  with  whom  he  does  not 
agree,  there  is  a  sense  of  compassion  in 
the  man  which  is  a  marvel  to  behold. 
There  is  nobody  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  there  is  nobody  on  its 
staff  who  does  not  like  him. 

This  is  a  man  of  whom  it  can  be  said 
meaningfully,  they  love  him.  He  is  my 
idea  of  what  a  Congressman  ought  to  be. 
In  spite  of  our  many  differences  on  many 
issues,  in  spite  of  our  different  philos- 
ophies on  many  things,  he  is  a  living 
example  of  the  fact  that,  as  with  all  of 
us  here  in  this  Congress,  the  things  which 
unite  us  are  so  far  greater  than  the 
things  which  divide  us. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  been  united 
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over  these  8  yea  rs  in  work  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vi  -glnia. 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld  ? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  distil  sulshed  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Ai  BircJ  for  allowing  me  to 
Join  in  this  tribi^te  to  our  devoted  friend. 
PoRTiR  Hardy. 

As  a  Member  bf  this  House,  as  a  friend 
and  as  a  citizen  of  America,  I  deplore  his 
departure  from  this  Chamber  and  from 
this  Congress. 

It  was  my  p  -ivilege  to  get  to  know 
Porter  Hardy  v  hen  I  was  a  Member  of 
the  other  body,  i  ,nd  he,  a  Member  of  this 
body.  I  heard  lime  and  again.  Porter 
Hardy,  Porter  Hardy,  Porter  Hardy. 
Even  before  I  cot  to  know  him,  I  was 
anxious  to  know  him  because  I  wanted  to 
see  what  kind  o  man  this  was  who  was 
spoken  of  so  fre(  iuently  and  so  favorably 
by  his  coUeaguei  and  by  his  friends. 
-  When  I  came  to  membership  in  this 
lK>dy.<I-k>und  ou  ,  why  it  was  that  Porter 
Hardy  was  so  highly  esteemed.  He  is  a 
man  who  has  a  deep  and  abiding  sense 
of  duty.  What4  ver  his  work  is  he  is 
determined  to  d  >  it  and  to  do  it  well  and 
to  do  it  thoroug  hly  and  without  fear  or 
favor. 

In  his  work  as  chairman  of  the  Special 
Investigating  Su  Kiommlttee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  /irmed  Services,  he  bur- 
rowed thoroughly  and  deeply  into  many 
of  the  sore  places  and  many  places  where 
the  interest  of  tl  e  country  was  involved 
and  he  immeasui  ably  served  the  cause  of 
this  country  in  sc  doing. 

But  beyond  thi  it,  he  was  able,  through 
the  Committee  )n  Armed  Services,  to 
exhibit  what  Carl  /le  said  Mirabeau  had: — 
an  eye  capable  )f  seeing  his  country's 
interest  and  ser\  Lng  that  interest  fear- 
lessly and  with  g  eat  fidelity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Aj  lerica  is  a  stronger  and 
better  coimtry  to  lay;  our  future  is  more 
secure  because  1  >orter  Hardy  had  an 
opportimity  on  t&at  great  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  as  a  Member  of  this 
House  to  serve  ai  d  preserve  its  Interests. 

As  a  gallant  <avalier  of  Virginia,  he 
has  been  an  ador  iment  to  this  body.  We 
are  going  to  mis  him  immensely — miss 
his  gracious  gent  eness  and  kindness  and 
his  courtly  mai  ner  and  the  courtesy 
which  he  unlforiily  extends  to  his  col- 
leagues. 

We  can'truthfi  lly  say,  I  think,  as  was 
said  of  another,  that  we  shall  not  see 
again  the  like  of  Porter  Harot. 

I  hope  our  loa  is  going  to  be  mean- 
ingful to  him  in  the  satisfactions  that 
he  will  have  the  ti  ine  to  enjoy  which  have 
been  denied  him  on  account  of  his  busy 
service  here. 

I  know  his  coi  imunity  and  his  State 
will  immeasurabl '  be  benefited  by  his  be- 
ing able  to  devo  e  more  of  his  time  to 
their  interest  an<   their  welfare. 

I  want  to  be  an  ongst  the  many  in  this 
House  to  extend  o  him  upon  his  depar- 
ture my  respect,  :  ny  esteem,  and  my  af- 
fectionate good  \  rishes.  May  his  life  be 
long  and  abundar  t  in  happiness. 

Mr.  MARSH.  \Ax.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  fro  m  Virginia. 


Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Spe<Ucer,  Longfellow 
has  said: 

The  helghta  by  great  men  reftched  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  fllgbt. 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept. 
Were  tolling  upward  In  the  night. 

I  think  these  words  describe  Porter 
Hardy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  feel  keenly 
the  loss  when  any  colleague  retires,  par- 
ticularly one  with  as  many  warm  friends 
as  Porter  Hardy,  their  sense  of  loss  is 
somewhat  different  from  those  of  us  who 
served  with  him  in  the  delegation  of 
which  he  is  the  dean. 

Members  of  the  House  who  have 
learned  to  know  him  through  the  years 
can  pay  ample  tribute  to  his  outstanding 
ability,  both  as  a  legislator  and  person 
of  great  generosity  and  friendliness.  In 
personality,  particularly  his  humor,  he 
reminds  one  of  Will  Rogers.  His  ac- 
complishments are  many.  His  22  years 
of  service  have  given  him  a  record  of 
achievement  that  earns  him  the  respect 
of  other  Members  of  the  House. 

There  are  many  who,  through  the 
years,  have  served  with  him  in  committee 
assignments  and  can  attest  far  better 
than  I  to  the  conscientious  manner  in 
which  he  attended  to  the  affairs  of  his 
committee.  In  fact,  others  today  have 
already  made  their  contribution  to  this 
tribute  we  pay  him  by  pointing  out  the 
significance  of  his  service  to  his  country. 

Porter  Hardy  has  served  his  Nation 
well.  He  has  given  his  country  his  very 
best.  The  manner  in  which  he  has  per- 
formed his  duty  will  perhaps  in  many 
ways  go  unnoticed  and  unsung,  but  I  am 
confident  that  the  defenses  of  our  Na- 
tion are  more  secure,  its  readiness  for 
the  future  more  certain  and  its  ability  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  present  more 
assured  because  Porter  Hardy  has  served 
as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Yet,  when  I  opened  my  remarks,  I 
stated  that  those  who  had  served  with 
him,  although  they  will  feel  his  loss,  nev- 
ertheless, those  of  us  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  sense  that  loss  in  a 
greater  way  because  we  can  more  nearly 
assess  the  loss  to  our  State  by  the  retire- 
ment of  this  able  man. 

Quite  frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Commonwealth  has  fully  realized  what 
his  retirement  will  mean.  I  doubt  that  the 
citizens  of  his  district  are  really  aware 
of  what  it  will  mean  for  this  man  to 
leave  Capitol  Hill.  I,  for  one,  know  that 
it  is  a  great  loss  to  our  State  and  to  his 
district. 

Porter  is  a  strong  man.  He  is  an  ad- 
vocate. He  is  relentless  in  pursuit  of  what 
he  sees  to  be  the  best  Interests  of  his  Na- 
tion and  of  his  State  and  of  his  district. 
He  is  not  a  man  who  is  given  to  half- 
way measures.  With  his  seniority,  his 
ability,  and  his  influence  he  was  able 
to  wield  power  wisely  and  well. 

Although  those  of  us  who  are  his  col- 
leagues shall  miss  him  now,  his  Nation 
shall  miss  him  as  a  legislator  as  his 
State  and  his  congressional  district  will 
miss  his  services  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 


Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  hesitate  to  rise  here 
in  view  of  the  eloquence  of  the  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  delegation  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  But  there 
is  something  that  has  not  been  said  this 
afternoon.  My  remarks  do  not  come  be- 
cause I  was  in  the  Congress  when  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy] 
arrived  here,  because  I  was  not.  I  was 
in  grammar  school  when  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia  came 
to  the  Congress. 

But  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  Mr.  Hardy  on  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

We  have  heard  this  evening  about  his 
distinguished  service  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  there  is  no 
question  but  that  it  has  been  truly  dis- 
tinguished service.  But  in  addition,  this 
gentleman  has  found  the  time,  the 
energy,  and  the  dedication  to  fulfill  his 
responsibilities  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  operations 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  entire 
executive  branch  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  same  adjectives  that  have  been 
applied  to  his  work  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  certainly  can 
be  applied  to  his  work  as  a  member  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 

He  has  a  wonderful  combination  of 
gruffness  and  great  warmth.  But  the 
questions  he  asks  are  asked  because  he 
wanted  the  answers,  and  he  listened  to 
the  answers  and  the  followup  questions 
were  penetrating  throughout  the  days 
and  months  and,  in  fact,  years  of  hear- 
ings that  I  have  participated  in  with  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

I  know  that  his  relationships  with 
people  have  not  depended  on  who  they 
were  or  how  long  they  have  been  in  Con- 
gress or  on  which  political  party  thev 
happen  to  belong  to.  but  rather  on  the 
substance  of  their  arguments,  the  depth 
of  their  feelings,  and  the  sincerity  with 
which  they  put  forward  their  ideas  or 
questions. 

As  one  Member  of  this  body  for  but  a 
short  period  of  6  years.  I  can  say  that  it 
has  been  a  great  privilege  to  Join  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  in  the  well  in 
paying  my  respects  to  the  truly  fine 
dareer  of  public  service  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy]. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  say  a  heartfelt  thank  you  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Vir- 
ginia, the  Honorable  Porter  Hardy,  Jr. 
I  could  live  to  be  as  old  as  Methuselah 
and  there  would  never  be  time  in  such 
a  long  life  to  express  properly  my  appre- 
ciation for  his  friendship  and  his  leader- 
ship. 

It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  visit  my 
friend  in  his  office  as  I  have  done  innum- 
erable times  during  the  10  years  of  our 
joint  service  in  the  Congress  and  tell  him 
exactly  how  much  he  means  to  me.  This 
would  indeed  be  easy  but  it  would  not 
be  enough.  I  want  everyone  to  know  how 
I  feel  about  Porter  Hardy  and  how  much 
he  has  done  for  me,  for  Virginia,  and  for 
our  country. 
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Our  districts  adjoin  in  the  great  Tide- 
water section  of  Virginia  where  this  Na- 
tion was  bom.  I  was  most  fortunate  that 
when  the  voters  in  my  district  sent  me  to 
the  House  10  years  ago.  Porter  was  al- 
ready a  senior  Member.  He  has  been  my 
ally,  mentor,  friend,  and  frequent  critic. 
My  service  has  been  enhanced  by  my  as- 
sociation with  him. 

I  know  of  no  man  who  has  ever  served 
in  this  body  who  has  been  more  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  and  who  has  been  more  energetic 
in  his  efforts  to  serve  the  people.  Porter 
Hardy  is  relentless  in  his  pursuit  of  a 
sturdy  national  defense  policy.  He  is 
most  outspoken  against  waste  in  the  op- 
eration of  Government.  He  is  tireless  in 
his  efforts  to  be  of  the  utmost  service  to 
his  country  to  the  full  limit  of  his  almost 
boimdless  capabilities. 

There  is  one  characteristic  about 
Porter  Hardy  which  shines  above  all 
others  and  that  is  that  no  man  is  his 
master.  He  is  a  true  servant  of  the  people, 
responsive  to  their  needs  but  firm  in  his 
judgment  of  how  he  can  serve  them  best 
and  equally  determined  to  take  an  honor- 
able stand  on  any  issue.  In  this  regard 
he  is  to  me  the  most  able  one  of  us  all. 

The  aimouncement  that  he  would  not 
seek  reelection  at  the  end  of  this  session 
came  as  one  of  the  most  severe  blows 
which  I  have  felt  during  the  past  10 
years.  I  understand  his  feelings  and  I  do 
not  question  his  judgment,  but  I  know 
that  the  affairs  of  the  House  will  never 
seem  the  same  again. 

Porter  Hardy  has  served  Virginia  and 
the  Nation  well.  He  has  served  all  of  us 
well.  Tlirough  the  years  a  number  of  men 
will  follow  in  his  footsteps,  but  I  doubt 
that  any  will  ever  be  able  to  match  his 
stride. 

To  his  devoted  wife  Lynne  who  has 
been  by  his  side  all  these  years  and  is  in 
the  gallery  this  evening,  to  his  family 
and  to  Porter.  I  say  you  have  all  served 
your  country  well  and  you  deserve  everj' 
happiness  in  your  retirement. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  my  colleague,  Porter  Hardy,  had 
some  mighty  nice  things  to  say  on  my 
behalf  and  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  let  this  body  know  how  I  feel  about 
him. 

The  State  of  Virginia  has  produced 
some  distinguished  public  servants 
through  the  history  of  this  Republic  and 
it  is  one  of  the  rich  rewards  of  my  ca- 
reer in  the  Congress  to  have  known  and 
worked  with  Porter  Hardy. 

While  I  have  respected  and  held 
Porter  in  affection  since  the  days  of  the 
80th  Congress,  when  he  first  joined  us 
here,  it  was  not  until  I  was  appointed  to 
the  Defense  Posture  Subcommittee  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Armed  Services  that 
I  came  to  fully  appreciate  the  contribu- 
tions he  was  making  to  the  well-being  of 
our  beloved  country. 

Tliis,  may  I  say  to  my  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  is  a  dedicated  American 
if  I  ever  knew  one. 

As  chairman  of  the  .subcommittee  he 
was  handed  a  monimiental  assignment. 
I  found  him  absolutely  fearless  in  his 
determination  to  find  the  facts  of  our 
strengths  and  our  weaknesses  in  the 
overall  military  picture.  Nothing  was 
sacrosanct  to  Porter  H.^rdy  and  nobody 


was  above  reproach,  If  reproach  was  in- 
dicated, in  his  subcommittee's  painstak- 
ing and  exhaustive  investigation.  I 
found  him,  fiuther,  persistent,  almost 
beyond  the  call  of  duty,  in  his  pursuit  of 
the  truth,  but  always  completely  fair  and 
understanding  in  that  pursuit. 

And  beyond  that,  I  found  Porter 
Hardy  a  man  of  tremendous  capacity  in 
the  difficult  business  of  spelling  out  reme- 
dies in  those  areas  where  deficiencies 
were  obvious. 

For  me,  it  has  been  a  real  joy  to  work 
with  him  and  I  look  forward  to  the  days 
ahead  when,  although,  as  he  suggested, 
we  are  both  "dropouts"  from  the  ranks, 
our  paths  may  cross  again,  from  time  to 
time. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
all  sadly  disappointed  when  our  col- 
league. Congressman  Porter  Hardy,  Jr., 
announced  to  the  Meml>ers  of  the  House 
that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  to 
Congress  this  year.  In  my  opinion.  Porter 
has  made  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  Representa- 
tives in  the  Congress  and  his  services 
will  be  missed  not  only  on  the  great 
Armed  Services  Committee  but  by  the 
entire  Congress. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege 
of  serving  with  Porter  since  the  day  he 
came  to  Congress  as  a  Representative 
and  I  have  admired  his  frankness  and 
the  forthright  decisions  he  has  made  on 
numerous  important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  presented  to  the 
Congress.  We  can  ill  afford  to  lose  very 
many  able  men  such  as  Porter  Hardy 
here  on  Capitol  Hill.  I  hope  that  he  and 
his  family  will  enjoy  the  remainder  of 
their  lives  doing  whatever  they  may 
choose  as  their  future  profession  or  un- 
dertaking. I  am  certain  every  Member  of 
this  House  regrets  to  see  Porter  leave 
us  and  will  join  me  in  wishing  him  well. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
22  years  of  outstanding  public  service  as 
Representative  from  Virginia's  Second 
Congressional  District,  our  esteemed  col- 
league. Representative  Porter  Hardy, 
Jr.,  is  retiring  from  Congress  at  the  end 
of  this  term. 

For  the  past  20  years.  Porter  has 
served  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
of  the  House.  His  understanding  and 
compassion  for  our  twys  in  imiform  have 
won  him  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
all  members  of  the  military  services,  past 
and  present. 

He  has  served  with  remarkable  dis- 
tinction, and  his  retirement  from  Con- 
gress is  a  loss  to  the  residents  of  Virginia 
and  the  Nation.  I  wish  him  the  ver>-  best 
of  luck  for  the  future. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Porter 
Hardy,  as  he  approaches  the  end  of  his 
congressional  service. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  he  thinks  of  him  in  terms 
of  strength,  a  two-fisted  position  on  any 
cause  he  espouses,  an  unwillingness  to 
bend  with  the  breeze,  and  a  determina- 
tion to  cling  to  his  convictions  regardless 
of  the  power  of  the  forces  which  oppose 
him. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  been 
a  tower  of  strength  in  his  efforts  in  the 
fields  of  national  defense  and  economy 
and  efficiency  in  Government  generally. 


His   investigative   work   has   been  out- 
standing. 

He  has  been  possessed  of  a  healthy 
skepticism  which  hsis  enabled  him  to 
bring  to  bear  pressures  for  stronger  de- 
fense at  lesser  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  congratulating 
Porter  Hardy  for  the  good  job  he  has 
done  for  the  people  of  Virginia  and  the 
Nation  and  in  wishing  him  an  abimdance 
of  success  and  happiness  in  his  further 
endeavors  to  be  of  ser\1ce  to  his  fellow 
man. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
90th  Congress  approaches  its  close,  we 
are  honoring  today  a  man  who  came  to 
Congress  in  the  80th  Congress.  Porter 
Hardy  has  served  his  State  and  our  Na- 
tion for  more  than  20  years  here  in  Con- 
gress and  has  a  record  of  accomplish- 
ment which  few  people  can  ever  hope 
to  match. 

I  have  been  particularly  honored  to 
have  been  able  to  serve  with  him  as  a 
Member  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee.  He  has  always  been  a  hard- 
working subcommittee  chairman  and  has 
an  enviable  record  of  responsible  lead- 
ership. His  presence  will  be  sorely  missed 
on  the  committee,  as  his  dignified  and 
gentlemanly  bearing  will  be  here  on  the 
floor  of  this  Chamber. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
him  the  very  best  in  the  future  years. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Sjjeaker,  it  is  indeed  an  honor  and  a 
pleasure  to  join  with  my  fellow  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  Congress- 
man Porter  Hardy,  Jr..  on  his  retirement 
the  end  of  this  year. 

He  is  an  active  and  capable  leader  as 
evidenced  by  his  many,  dedicated  years 
of  service  on  both  the  Armed  Servlcea 
Committee  and  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee.  I  have  learned  much 
in  watching  the  way  Mr.  Hardy  conducts 
himself  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Certainly,  his  serilce  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress during  his  11  terms  has  been  in- 
valuable, and  I  am  confident  he  will  be 
missed  by  both  his  colleagues  and  many 
friends  on  Capitol  Hill. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  my  best  wishes  to  Congressman 
Hardy  for  many  more  years  of  success 
and  health. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored 
to  join  in  these  expressions  of  sincere 
appreciation  and  highest  esteem  for  one 
of  the  most  valued  and  respected  Mem- 
bers ever  to  .serve  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman and  our  ver>'  good  friend  from  the 
Noi-folk-Portsmouth  area  of  Virginia, 
Porter  Hardy,  Jr. 

Porter  Hardy  will  be  retiring  at  the 
end  of  this  Congress  after  22  years  of 
dedicated,  devoted  and  very  effective 
service  to  the  citizens  of  his  district, 
to  Virginia  end  to  the  Nation.  One  needs 
only  to  refiect  on  the  tremendous  ex- 
pansion and  development  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  Norfolk-Portsmouth  area 
in  the  past  two  decades  to  realize  that 
Porter  Hardy  has  served  his  constituents 
well  and  with  marked  distinction.  The 
combination  of  an  industrious  constitu- 
ency and  a  remarkably  effective  and  as- 
tute Congressman  has  played  a  major 
role  in  this  unprecedented  growth  and 
progress  during  the  post- World  War  II 
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period,    which    coincides    with 
Hardy's  tenure  1j  k  the  Hoiise. 

We  who  have  been  honored  to  be  his 
colleagues  here  are  Indebted  to  Porter 
for  his  unstintli  g  and  untiring  work  on 
both  the  Armed  Jervices  and  the  Govern- 
ment Operation!  Committees.  As  we  all 
Icnow,  he  has  m  tde  very  notable  contri- 
butions to  the  ex  ceedlngly  important  leg- 
islation that  ha  s  emanated  from  these 
two  committees  It  is  indicative  of  the 
high  regard  in  w:  lich  Congressman  Hardy 
Is  held  by  his  d  lleagues  that  he  should 
be  a  high-ranlcii  kg  member  on  these  two 
committees,  the  one  of  which  is  so  vital 
to  our  national  lef ense  and  the  other  to 
the  efficient  fur  ctlonlng  of  the  Federal 
departments  an<  agencies.  His  outstand- 
ing ability  and  :  aund  Judgment  in  legis- 
lative matters  hi  ve  earned  him  the  high- 
est respect  on  be  th  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  miss  Porter 
Hardy  in  this  Hsuse.  We  shall  miss  his 
outstanding  qi  allties  of  leadership, 
honesty  and  intc  srity  that  have  so  eflec- 
Clvely'served  his  constituency  and  digni- 
fied thTS  body  ov(  r  the  past  22  years. 

We  wish  for  h  m  and  his  lovely  family 
much  happiness  in  his  well-deserved  re- 
tirement and  ir  whatever  pursuits  he 
undertakes  In  th(  future.  We  hope  he  will 
return  and  visit  us  here  in  the  House 
very  often. 

Mr.  RODINO.  1  Ir.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  join  with  m: '  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  today  to  r  ky  friend  Porter  Hardy. 

He  has  served  ;his  House  and  his  con- 
stituents with  at  ility  and  integrity,  set- 
ting for  himself  I  he  highest  standards  of 
service.  I  have  hs  d  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing Porter  thro  ighout  my  20  years  in 
this  body,  and  lespect  him  as  a  high- 
minded  and  gn  clous  gentleman,  who 
has  tirelessly  w  trked  to  maintain  the 
strength  and  sec  irity  of  our  country. 

And  I  am  pleat  ed  to  add  my  every  good 
wish  to  Pcrter  f  )r  health  and  happiness 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  ETVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  associite  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  c(  lleagues  from  Virginia 
and  others,  in  pt  ying  a  brief  but  sincere 
tribute  to  our  Cdlleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  P  )hter  Hardy,  who  is  re- 
tiring from  Cong  ress. 

This  is  a  nosti  Igic  moment  for  me  as 
Porter  and  I  cane  to  Congress  togeth- 
er— began  our  careers  together — and 
have  served  togjther  in  the  the  Con- 
gress since  the  8  )th  Congress  in  1946. 

Our  colleague  rom  Virginia  has  made 
a  brilliant  recorl  in  the  Congress  and 
has  been  a  battle  '  for  strong  defenses  for 
our  Nation  as  a  memtwr  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

He  has  a  unque  and  distinguished 
record  and  he  cai  i  take  great  satisfaction 
in  his  magnlflcex  t  record  of  public  serv- 
ice as  he  leaves  t  le  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Porter  Hardy  has  served  well  his  dis- 
trict— the  Secon<l  EMstrict  of  Virginia — 
his  beloved  Stat;  of  Virginia,  and  the 
Nation. 

Mrs.  Evins  Joins  me  in  wishing  Con- 
gressman and  ws.  Hardy  the  very  best 
of  good  luck  an(  success  as  he  enters  a 
richly  deserved  ittirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  Congress!  lan  Porter  Hardy,  Jr.. 


now  that  he  is  ending  his  remarkable 
career  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Able,  intelligent,  dedicated  to  his  con- 
gressional work  and  responsibilities, 
PoRTn  Hardy  has  earned  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  a  host  of  people  both 
in  and  out  of  Government.  And,  even 
more  significantly,  he  has  earned  scores 
of  lasting  friendships  by  the  courtesy 
and  sen£e  of  fairplay  he  has  demon- 
strated ever  since  coming  to  Washing- 
ton in  1947. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  very 
best  wishes  to  Congressman  Hardy  for 
a  happy  and  fruitful  retirement. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  join  with 
other  Members  of  this  Congress  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  my  friend.  Porter  Hardy. 

His  warm  personality  and  interest  in 
his  district  explains  why  he  has  had  a 
term  of  service  extending  from  1947 
through  1968.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that 
opposition  could  have  never  removed 
him  frmn  this  Congress:  therefore,  it  is 
by  his  own  decision  that  he  will  soon  be 
leaving  us. 

Congressman  Hardy's  district  in  the 
State  of  Virginia  joins  my  district  in 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  therefore, 
we  have  mutual  problems.  I  have  never 
called  upon  my  friend.  Porter  Hardy,  for 
assistance  without  receiving  a  warm, 
helping  hand.  Along  with  the  entire 
membership  of  this  House,  I  will  miss 
Porter  Hardy,  and  I  can  only  wish  him 
many  years  of  health  and  happiness  in 
whatever  career  he  chooses  to  pursue 
from  here  on  out. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  high- 
ly respected  gentleman  from  Virginia 
fMr.  Hardy],  who  is  retiring  from  Con- 
gress at  the  end  of  this  term. 

Porter  Hardy  has  accumulated  an  en- 
viable record  of  constructive  public  serv- 
ice. During  his  22  years  in  this  body  he 
has  become  known  as  one  of  its  hardest 
working  members.  While  diligently  and 
forcef\illy  participating  in  legislative  af- 
fairs. Porter  Hardy  also  keeps  in  close 
touch  with  his  district  and  maintains  a 
personal  interest  in  problems  of  indi- 
vidual constituents. 

Porter  Hardy  is  a  man  of  immense 
ability,  integrity,  and  compassion.  His 
leadership  will  be  greatly  missed. 

In  a  personal  way,  I  regret  Porter 
Hardy's  departure  from  the  House.  He 
has  been  very  helpful  to  me  and  I  will 
always  be  grateful  for  his  friendship. 

Mrs.  Oriffln  joins  me  in  extending  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardy  sincere  best  wishes 
for  a  long  and  prosperous  life  now  free 
from  the  heavy  duties  and  Intense  pres- 
sures of  public  office. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  sincere  regret  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  the  Second 
District  of  Virginia,  the  Honorable 
Porter  Hardy,  has  declared  to  retire 
from  the  Congress. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  not  only  to 
know  Porter  Hardy  as  a  friend,  but 
«lso  to  have  frequent  contact  with  him  in 
connection  with  his  work  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
and  Monetary  Affairs  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  and  on  oc- 
casion the  work  he  has  done  as  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Investigations  Sub- 


committee of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

He  has  been  one  of  the  best  informed 
Members  of  the  House  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs.  His  recommendations  and 
Judgments  were  always  based  on  de- 
tailed investigations,  carried  on  under 
his  personal  direction. 

While  I  have  not  agreed  with  him  on 
all  occasions,  he  and  I  have  seen  eye 
to  eye  on  the  fimdamental  issues  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

Porter  Hardy  has  served  his  country 
well,  and  he  has  left  his  mark  on  legis- 
lation and  our  policies  in  the  field  of 
foreign  relations.  He  will  be  missed. 

I  want  to  join  all  of  my  colleagues  In 
wishing  him  well  in  his  future  activi- 
ties, and  I  hop>e  that  he  will  keep  in 
touch  with  us  and  continue  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  his  counsel. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  join  in  these  tributes  to  Porter  Hardy. 
a  great  American,  a  really  exceptional 
human  being,  and  a  man  I  am  proud  to 
call  my  friend.  This  country  is  a  stronger 
and  better  place  because  the  people 
of  Virginia  sent  Porter  Hardy  to  Con- 
gress and  because  he  has  been  willins; 
to  serve  all  these  fruitful  years.  I  have 
known  few  men  who  combined  so  many 
of  his  fine  qualities:  fierce  honesty,  a 
passion  for  the  hard,  detailed  work  that 
makes  this  House  function,  humility, 
courage,  and  a  gentle  sense  of  humor. 
He  is  rightly  esteemed  by  all  of  his  col- 
leagues. He  will  leave  this  Chamber  with 
the  satisfaction  of  his  many  accomplish- 
ments and  a  host  of  warm  friends  and 
admirers. 

I  shall  miss  his  friendship  and  his 
presence,  and  I  wish  him  many  happy 
years  of  retirement.  He  has  served  hi.s 
country  well. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
certainly  a  great  surprise  for  all  of  us 
to  learn  that  Congressman  Porter 
Hardy  decided  not  to  run  for  reelection 
this  year,  and  a  great  disappointment 
too.  In  the  two  decades  we  have  served 
together  in  Congress  there  has  been  no 
Meml>er  that  I  have  noted  who  exceeded 
him  in  ability  as  a  legislator — nor  in  the 
finest  qualities  of  manhood.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  able  interrogators  of  wit- 
nesses before  our  committee  and  one  of 
the  most  able  men  I  have  ever  seen 
when  it  comes  to  being  at  the  heart  of 
the  matter  under  inquiry.  Surely  his 
monuments  are  great  ones  in  the  added 
strength  of  our  national  defense  and  in 
the  reduction  of  waste  and  extravagance 
in  furuiing  national  needs. 

Mostly,  though,  our  regrets  in  seeing 
Porter  leave  us  are  tied  up  in  our  own 
human  admiration  and  affection  for  him 
and  his  lovely  wife,  both  of  whom  will  be 
missed  from  the  Washington  scene  by 
their  hosts  of  friends  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  pleasure  that  I  join  with  others 
In  paying  tribute  to  our  distinguished 
and  dedicated  colleague  from  Virginia. 
the  Honorable  Porter  Hardy.  The  end 
of  this  session  will  mark  the  close  of  his 
22  years  of  outstanding  service  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  Hp  leaves  with  the 
respect  of  all  of  us  who  have  known  and 
worked  with  him. 

While  we  take  these  moments  to  pay 
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tribute  to  our  colleague,  nothing  we  can 
say  here  can  equal  the  tribute  his  own 
constituents  have  paid  him  over  the 
years  by  reelecting  him  to  every  Congress 
since  1946.  Porter  Hardy  will  be  greatly 
missed  in  these  Chambers,  as  well  as  in 
the  committees  on  which  he  served  with 
unwavering  dedication.  Since  1948,  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  his  particular  Inter- 
est in  matters  concerning  personnel  of 
the  military  services  led  to  his  author- 
ship of  significant  survivor  benefits  legis- 
lation. As  a  member  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  he  provided  out- 
standing leadership  as  chairman  of  its 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
and  Monetary  Affairs,  conducting  studies 
of  the  administration  of  the  U.S.  foreign 
aid  program  throughout  the  world. 

We  have  long  recognized  the  experi- 
ence and  dignity  which  Congressman 
Hardy  has  displayed  throughout  his 
years  of  public  service. 

I  join  with  his  host  of  friends  in  the 
hope  that  Porter  Hardy's  future  shall 
bring  him  the  best  of  personal  happiness 
and  continuing  success. 

To  Porter  Hardy  Hawaii  says  "aloha." 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  very  great  regret  that  I  learned 
some  months  ago  of  the  impending  de- 
parture from  this  House  of  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Hardy],  and  I  rise  now  with  some  re- 
luctance to  say  farewell  to  him  because, 
like  all  of  us  here,  I  just  hate  to  see  him 
go. 

In  the  10  years  I  have  been  in  the 
House  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  with 
Porter  Hardy.  He  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing member  of  that  committee.  His  abil- 
ity as  a  questioner  of  committee  wit- 
nesses is  already  legendary.  No  one  that 
I  know  of  does  a  finer  job  of  digging  out 
information  from  congressional  witnesses 
than  Porter  Hardy.  His  ability  has  made 
congressional  powers  of  investigation 
and  oversight  real  and  meaningful,  in 
the  sense  the  Constitution  originally  in- 
tended. 

Twice  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing on  subcommittees  chaired  by  Porter 
H*RDY.  most  recently  his  outstanding 
subcommittee  on  national  defense  pos- 
ture. In  little  more  than  1  year  that  sub- 
committee, chaired  by  Mr.  Hardy,  has 
undertaken  a  very  exhaustive  examina- 
tion of  our  real  defense  posture  world- 
wide. We  have  examined  the  situation  in 
great  detail  in  Asia,  EXirope,  and  the  Mid- 
dle East.  The  reports  issued  by  that  sub- 
committee have  been  almost  prophetic 
of  recent  events  in  both  Asia  and  Europe, 
from  the  seizure  of  the  Pueblo  to  the  in- 
xlson  of  Czechoslovakia. 

In  addition  Mr.  Hardy's  subconunlttee 
has  made  a  very  penetrating  analysis  of 
the  new  systems  suialysis  techniques  now 
being  followed  so  religiously  in  the  Pen- 
tagon. This  report  deserves  to  be  read 
most  carefully  by  all  who  are  concerned 
about  defense:  and  I  predict  it  will. 

For  all  of  these  achievements  we  are 
deeply  indebted  to  Porter  Hardy.  His 
achievements  in  this  House  have  been 
truly  monumental,  and  in  years  to  come 
I  believe  we  will  see  his  stature  go  even 
higher  in  the  permanent  records  of  this 
body. 


I  have  enjoyed  working  as  a  part  of 
Porter  Hardy's  team.  We  will  all  miss 
him  greatly.  To  Porter  and  his  lovely 
wife  I  extend  my  best  wishes  for  a  very 
pleasant  and  very  busy  retirement 
period  ahead. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  add 
my  tribute  to  those  of  my  colleagues  re- 
garding the  service  of  Porter  Hardy  to 
his  State  and  Nation.  Certainly  I  have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  serving  in  the 
House  and  knowing  the  distinguished 
gentlemen  during  his  11  terms  in  this 
body,  but  I  have  been  privileged  to  know 
him  diu-ing  the  past  2  years.  While  there 
have  been  a  few  occasions  in  which  our 
votes  have  not  coincided  on  a  particu- 
lar piece  of  legislation,  we  have  been  in 
agreement  more  often  than  not:  and 
there  has  been  no  occasion  during  the  2 
years  I  have  been  in  the  House  in  which 
he  has  not  behaved  in  a  most  gentle- 
manly and  cooperative  manner.  His  col- 
leagues from  Virginia  will  miss  this  dis- 
tinguished Member,  and  I  believe  that 
all  of  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
miss  him. 

Mr.  SpesJcer.  Porter  Hardy  is  too 
young  a  man  not  to  be  active  in  some 
field  of  endeavor,  and  my  best  wishes  go 
with  him  in  his  future  undertakings. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate this  oijportunity  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  due  honor  and  respect 
to  an  outstanding  Member  of  this  body 
as  he  voluntarily  terminates  his  service 
here  after  22  years. 

He  has  earned  the  admiration  and  af- 
fection of  all  of  us  who  have  known  him. 
His  State,  his  district,  and  the  Nation 
are  the  richer  for  his  service  and  the 
poorer  for  its  conclusion. 

With  both  of  us  representing  districts 
having  naval  installations  and  a  siz- 
able number  of  civilian  employees  work- 
ing at  these  installations.  I  have  had 
occasion  to  work  with  Porter  from  time 
to  time  on  matters  of  common  interest 
to  us.  I  have  found  him  a  man  of  honor 
and  integrity  and  an  extremely  tough 
fighter  for  his  constituents  and  for  what 
he  believes  to  be  right. 

We  shall  all  miss  Porter  Hardy  and  I 
wish  him  many  years  of  personal  hap- 
piness in  well-earned  retirement. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  al- 
ways come  to  a  time  like  this  with  mixed 
emotions.  In  this  instance,  I  am  glad 
that  our  colleague.  Porter  Hardy,  has 
made  his  decision  to  retire  from  Con- 
gress in  order  that  he  may  devote  his 
time  to  personal  matters  and  seek  satis- 
faction and  happiness  in  other  pursuits. 
The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  that  I  regret 
exceedingly  to  see  a  man  of  his  ability, 
dedication  and  integrity  leave  this  body 
where  he  has  contributed  so  much  to  our 
Nation  and  to  the  people  he  represents. 

Porter  Hardy  and  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress together  in  1947. 1  think  we  all  ex- 
perience a  greater  degree  of  camaraderie 
who  come  here  at  the  same  time.  I  know 
of  no  man  who  advanced  more  rapidly 
in  respect  and  appreciation  of  his  col- 
leagues than  did  Porter,  and  this  is  say- 
ing a  lot  for  any  man.  I  know  he  was 
recognized  early  as  one  who  sought  truth 
and  information  and  made  diligent  ef- 
forts to  apply  what  he  foimd. 

My  good  wishes  go  with  our  esteemed 
colleague  and  his  gracious  wife,  Lynn, 


as  he  leaves  this  body,  and  I  hope  that 
they  will  find  deep  satisfaction  in  their 
decision. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  tribute 
to  an  outstanding  colleague  whose  pres- 
ence in  Congress  will  not  soon  be  far- 
gotten,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  Honorable  Porwr 
Hardy,  Jr.,  on  his  well-deserved  retire- 
ment. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  served 
on  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
with  my  esteemed  colleague  since  the 
retirement  of  former  Chairman  Carl 
Vinson.  To  have  witnessed  Congressman 
Hardy's  proficiency  'in  action"  during 
these  years  has  been  an  invaluable  ex- 
perience. The  impact  of  his  legislative 
acumen,  together  with  his  incredible 
vitality,  defies  description. 

Congressman  Hardy's  dynamic  spirit 
distinguishes  him  among  us,  and  I  en- 
thusiastically endorse  the  words  of  the 
Honorable  Watkins  M.  Abbitt  in  further 
tribute : 

Those  of  us  who  have  known  and  worked 
with  him  through  the  years  will  greatly  miss 
him. 

It  is  my  sincere  desire  that  good  health 
and  happiness  accompany  Congressman 
Porter  Hardy.  Jr..  always. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  join  in  this  special  order  today 
to  express  our  appreciation  to  a  depart- 
ing colleague.  Porter  Hardy,  Jr. 

Porter  and  I  have  served  together  on 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
for  16  years — 8  years  under  a  Republi- 
can administration  and  8  years  under 
a  Democratic  administration.  Through- 
out these  years,  I  have  always  admired 
his  nonpartisan  attitude  toward  his  du- 
ties on  our  committee.  He  has  always 
put  the  security  of  our  country  ahead  of 
partisan  politics,  and  he  has  ably  demon- 
strated this  through  his  work  in  recent 
years  as  chairman  of  our  committee's 
special  investigations  subcommittee.  As 
head  of  this  subcommittee.  Porter  has 
displayed  a  talent  for  probing  the  dark 
areas  of  our  defense  system  and  bring- 
ing forth  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments. 

Those  of  us  who  have  known  and 
worked  with  him  through  the  years  will 
miss  Porter  Hardy  and  we  wish  him  well 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  paying  this  won- 
derful tribute  to  Porter  Hardy  who  is 
retiring  from  Congress  at  the  end  of  this 
session. 

I  first  met  Porter  shortly  after  I  came 
to  the  House  in  1953  and  from  the  very 
start  of  our  friendship  I  held  him  in 
high  esteem  and  affection. 

He  has  served  his  district.  State,  and 
Nation  for  the  past  22  years  with  honor 
and  distinction.  He  has  always  been  an 
inspiration  to  the  Members  more  par- 
ticularly those  who  had  a  closer  contact 
with  him.  He  has  made  a  very  significant 
contribution  to  the  legislative  process. 

His  absence  from  this  House  will  be 
missed  by  all.  I  wish  him  and  his  family 
well  and  hope  that  he  will  enjoy  many, 
many  years  of  happiness  and  good  health 
in  his  retirement. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  applaud  my 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Watt  Abbitt, 
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for  obtaining  thl » time  so  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hoiu  s  may  express  their  ap- 
preciation for  oie  of  our  moet  dlstln- 
giilshed  Member  t,  the  Honorable  PotTn 
Haut.  of  VlrglJia.  His  retirement  will 
be  a  great  loss  U  >  the  Hoiise. 

I  find  that  In  June  I  wrote  an  Intro- 
ductory speech  i  or  Portxr  Hakot  when 
he  was  honored  by  the  Reserve  Offlcers 
Association  in  convention  In  Miami. 
What  I  said  thei  i  is  fitting  today,  and  I 
state  it  again  In  these  words: 

For  aa  yean  Co  igroM  luts  recognised  uid 
honored  our  guea  >  of  today  as  one  of  Ita 
sound,  strong,  ov  tst^ndlng  Members.  Now 
that  he  has  taken  1  ilmseU  out  of  the  political 
waMrs — I  hope  thl  i  Is  not  for  the  last  time — 
he  should  be  ref(  rred  to  In  the  way  that 
moat  of  us  have  i  Iways  considered  him — as 
a  statesman. 

Good  Congressn  en  are  mixtures  of  neces- 
sary traits.  No  thJ  oker,  however  brilliant,  is 
going  to  be  an  el  ectlve  Ck>ngreeaman  If  be 
doesn't  have  Integ  Ity  and  patience  and  per- 
severance. No  max ,  though  honest.  Is  going 
to  be  effective  If  1  e  doesn't  have  a  capacity 
for  haiV'work.  Anc  few  men  can  survive  very 
l(5hg  Id^the  b\iffetmg  of  the  political  winds 
without  an  unusua  ily  tough  hide. 

I  know  from  mj  own  years  In  the  Bouse 
of  RepresenUtlves  :hat  If  you  ask  the  iSem- 
bers  of  the  House.  >f  whatever  political  per- 
suasion, to  pick  <  ne  of  Its  most  effective 
Members,  Porter  I  ardy  would  be  on  every 
list.  And  the  reasc  a  Is  that  he  comes  close 
to  having  the  perfi  ct  combination  of  neces- 
sary traits.  He  ha  a  fine  mind,  boundless 
physical  and  nerv<  us  energy,  a  rock-ribbed, 
imshakable  integrl  ly.  the  perseverance  of  a 
long-distance  runn  »r  and  a  toughness  which. 
as  Mendel  Rivers  once  said,  "gives  errant 
administrators  go<  se  pimples  by  long-dis- 
tance telephone."  And  he  has  something 
more — a  true  love  of  his  country  and  com- 
passion for  Its  peo  tie. 

We  honor  this  n  an  today  for  his  splendid 
service  In  many  fields.  His  contributions 
have  been  parties  ilarly  significant  In  na- 
tional defense. 

His  work  for  tl  e  military  establishment 
and  for  its  Reser  'e  components  has  been 
monumental.  In  957  when  the  Congress 
had  to  write  a  new  Military  Survivor  Benefits 
Program,  It  set  u]  i  a  select  committee  be- 
cause the  progran  cut  across  the  Jurisdic- 
tional lines  of  a  nu  nber  of  powerful  commit- 
tees. Armed  Servlc  ;s.  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Veterans'  Affairs.  .  ks  chairman  of  that  im- 
portant select  con  mlttee,  the  House  chose 
Porter  Hardy  of  Vir  (inia  and  the  excellence  of 
the  program  bears  witness  to  the  quality  of 
his  achievement.  Vhen  the  Hubert  Armed 
Services  Subcomml  tee  over  the  last  few  years 
was  taking  heroic  i  ctions  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  the  Re  >erves  and  to  write  a  firm 
Reserve  program  li  to  law,  the  ranking  ma- 
jority member  of  that  Subcommittee  was 
Porter  Hardy  of  Vli  {inla. 

I  could  go  on  ind  mention  many  out- 
standing achleven  ents  of  Porter  Hardy  in 
strengthening  the  Reserves  and  in  strength- 
ening the  natlom  1  defense  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  grat  :ful  to  him  for  all  dt  these 
good  works. 

But  I  hope  that  we  are  honoring  him  also 
for  something  mc  re — for  the  sustained  ex- 
cellence of  his  lo!  g  service.  Plutarch  said: 

'They  are  wroni  who  think  that  politics 
is  like  an  ocean  v  jyage  or  a  military  cam- 
paign, something  t  >  be  done  with  some  par- 
ticular end  in  vlev  ,  something  which  leaves 
oR  as  soon  as  that  end  is  reached.  It  is  not 
a  public  chore,  to  be  got  over  with.  It  is  a 
It  is  t  le  life  of  a  domesticated 
:reature  who  is  born  with 
a  love  for  public  Uf  ),  with  a  desire  for  honor, 
with  a  feeling  for  1  is  fellows;  and  It  lasts  as 
long  as  need  be." 

Porter  Hardy  hai  done  the  tough,  neces- 
sary Jobs  whenevef  and  wherever  need  be. 


way  of  life 
political  and  social 


He  has  been  day  In  and  day  out  the  Con- 
gresaman's  Congreasman.  He  Is  a  leader  for 
all  seasons. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  my  friends  In  expressing  my  re- 
grets on  the  voluntary  retirement  of  my 
friend.  Porter  Hardt,  and  in  the  fine 
things  they  have  said  about  the  con- 
scientious service  he  has  rendered  dur- 
ing the  years  he  hais  been  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Highly  conscientious,  a  hard  worlcer, 
and  possessed  of  an  analytical  mind. 
Porter  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding 
leaders  in  many  areas,  with  a  keen  in- 
sight Into  real  values  sis  against  those 
that  might  be  offered  which  frequently 
have  little  value.  Though  he  primarily 
worked  In  the  area  of  his  committee,  that 
on  n&tional  defense,  his  interests  were 
completely  varied:  and  certainly,  in  all 
of  those  that  came  In  close  touch  with 
the  people  of  his  district  you  could  al- 
ways find  Porter  Hardy  Informed,  alert 
and  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  on  a  number 
of  similar  occasions  that  it  Is  those  we 
can  least  afford  to  give  up  who  voluntar- 
ily retire.  Certainly,  Porter  Hardy  fits 
into  that  category.  We  shall  all  miss  him 
but  hope  that  his  activities  in  the  future 
will  be  such  as  to  give  him  time  to  visit 
with  us  here  in  the  Congress:  and  we 
wish  for  him  and  his  wife,  who  has  meant 
so  much  to  his  success,  the  greatest  hap- 
piness in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  91st  Congress  con- 
venes, missing  will  be  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  Honorable 
Porter  Hardy,  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

I  was  saddened  when  I  learned  that 
Porter  was  retiring,  after  having  served 
the  Second  District  of  Virginia,  his  State, 
and  his  Nation  in  an  admirable  manner 
since  he  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in 
the  80th  Congress.  His  outstanding  serv- 
ice as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Government  Oper- 
ations is  fully  recognized  by  those  who 
have  been  privileged  to  work  and  serve 
with  him. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  have  served  with  Porter  since  I  was 
first  elected  in  the  86th  Congress.  He  has 
assisted  me,  as  well  as  other  Members, 
whenever  he  was  called  upon,  efficiently, 
graciously,  and  expertly. 

The  constituents  he  has  served  so  de- 
votedly, his  colleagues,  who  have  been 
charmed  by  his  wit,  and  have  benefited 
from  his  knowledge,  his  State  and  Na- 
tion will  miss  this  southern  gentleman. 

To  my  friend  and  colleague  and  his 
lovely  wife  I  want  to  wish  much  happi- 
ness and  success  in  the  future.  They  will 
certainly  be  missed. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
close  of  this  session,  one  of  the  most 
capable,  respected,  and  hardest  working 
Members  of  the  House  will  retire. 

Porter  Hardy  of  Virginia,  who  came 
to  this  body  22  years  ago,  leaves  with  the 
knowledge  that  his  fellow  colleagues 
consider  his  long  devotion  to  public  serv- 
ice to  have  been  of  the  highest  caliber. 

To  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  personal 
loss.  I  have  known  Porter  Hardy  for 
many  years,  and  have  been  especially 
close  to  him  during  his  20  years  on  the 


Armed  Services  Committee  on  which  I 
am  privileged  to  serve. 

As  the  ranking  member  of  my  sub- 
committee, Porter  has  been  my  strong 
right  arm,  and  I  have  leaned  so  heavily 
upon  him  through  the  years.  He  was  al- 
ways there  when  needed,  and  witnesses 
who  have  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee will  attest  that  Porter  is  a  tough 
and  thorough  interrogator. 

He  succeeded  me  as  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Special  Investigations 
Subcommittee,  and  has  carried  on  the 
work  of  that  subcommittee  on  which  he 
served  with  me  with  diligence,  dignity, 
and  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pause  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  excellent  staff  with 
which  Porter  has  surrounded  himself. 
His  staff  members  are  Mr.  Walton  Woods, 
Miss  Adeline  Tolerton,  Mr.  John  T.  M. 
Reddan,  Mr.  Richard  A.  Ransom,  Mr. 
Labre  R.  Garcia,  Miss  PhilUs  Seymour, 
and  Mrs.  Rose  Beck. 

Porter  knows,  I  am  sure,  as  I  know, 
that  without  a  strong  staff  no  chaii-man 
can  achieve  any  success.  I  think  it  fitting, 
therefore,  that  those  who  have  worked  so 
capably  and  loyally  for  Porter  through 
the  years  should  also  take  a  bow. 

Never  was  the  ability  and  knowledge 
of  Porter  Hardy  demonstrated  more 
than  during  his  chairmanship  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  National  De- 
fense Posture,  which  I  think  has  made 
the  biggest  contribution  to  our  national 
defense  than  any  other  congressional 
committee  or  group  outside  the  Congress 
in  recent  years. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  as  Porter's 
ranking  member  on  that  committee.  It 
was  a  tribute  to  Porter  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  head  that  important  sub- 
committee, because  the  confidence  which 
our  distinguished  chairman.  L.  Mendel 
RnrERs  of  South  Carolina,  has  always 
placed  in  him  was  clearly  brought  to  the 
forefront. 

Porter  Hardy's  imprint  is  firmly 
stamped  on  the  pages  of  militai-y  historj-. 
and  the  contributions  he  has  made  to  the 
Armed  Forces,  particularly  in  personnel 
and  construction  areas,  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

I  know  that  the  people  of  his  district 
will  consider  his  retirement  a  great  loss, 
as  will  all  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  know 
that  his  contributions  have  been  of  a  na- 
tional and  international  maijrnitude 

For  me,  as  I  have  said  it  is  a  deep  per- 
sonal loss,  for  I  am  privileged  to  be  able 
to  call  Porter  Hardy  a  close  friend.  I 
wish  him  all  the  best  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  my  colleagues  and  friends 
of  Congressman  Porter  Hardy,  Jr.,  I  join 
in  expressing  best  wishes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  on  his  retirement 
from  Congress  after  many  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  his  district  and  to  his 
country. 

Porter  was  already  a  prominent  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  when  I  first  came  here 
with  the  81st  Congress.  Since  then  I  have 
known  him  as  a  friend  and  have  always 
cherished  the  pleasant  associations  I  en- 
joyed with  him  over  the  past  20  years. 

Porter  is  dean  of  the  Virginia  delega- 
tion. As  a  prominent  and  hard-working 
member  of  the  Armed  Sei-vices  Commit- 
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tee  and  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  he  has  rendered  a  great  serv- 
ice to  his  country  and  has  won  the  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  his  colleagues 
and  his  constituents. 

In  leaving  the  Congress.  Porter  Hardy 
can  take  pride  in  his  achievements,  and 
in  knowing  of  the  confidence  of  his  con- 
stituents and  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  all  of  us  who  had  the 
pleasuie  of  serving  with  him. 

To  Porter  and  his  wife,  Edna  Lynn,  I 
wish  to  express  best  wishes  for  good 
health  and  a  full  and  happy  retirement 
Ufe. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  my  friend 
and  esteemed  colleague.  Porter  Hardy, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Certainly 
the  people  of  the  Second  District  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  well  as  this  country,  are  losing 
an  outstanding  representative. 

Congressman  Hardy  has  served  the 
great  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  with 
honesty,  dignity,  and  ability.  He  has  been 
a  forceful  legislator  who  has  understood 
the  problems  of  the  people  of  his  district 
and  at  all  times  represented  their  inter- 
ests. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  en- 
joyed a  long  and  distinguished  tenure  of 
22  years  here  in  Congress.  He  has  made 
significant  and  valuable  contributions  to 
his  country  and  its  citizenry  during  this 
time  and  we  have  recognized  the  tremen- 
dous dedication  with  which  he  has 
marked  his  service  in  the  House. 

His  counsel  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  long  been  valu- 
able in  the  formation  of  important 
legislation  affecting  our  military  person- 
nel. As  a  member  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  he  has  constantly 
earned  our  admiration  and  respect  for 
his  ever-watchful  determination  to  solve 
the  problems  faced  by  this  Government 
while  constantly  demanding  ever  higher 
standards  of  quality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  indeed  been  a 
pleasure  and  an  honor  to  serve  with 
Porter  Hardy.  I  sincerely  wish  him  a 
full  life,  and  hope  that  he  harvests  all  the 
rewards  to  which  his  fine  service  in  these 
Halls  of  Congress  has  entitled  him. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  add  my  voice  to  that  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  spoken  today  praising,  quite 
justifiably,  the  distinguished  Virginian, 
Porter  Hardy,  and  also  to  lament  his 
voluntary  retirement  from  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

There  is  little  I  can  add  to  what  has 
been  said  so  eloquently.  Porter  Hardy 
has  rendered  great  and  noble  service  to 
our  country.  He  has  been  not  only  a 
faithful  and  fearless  Representative  for 
his  Virginia  district  but  a  great  Ameri- 
can who  has  thought  and  acted  nation- 
ally and  not  just  (wrochially. 

I  sincerely  regret  Representative 
Hardy's  decision  to  leave  the  House,  for 
it  is  a  genuine  loss  to  us  all. 

I  wish  him  well  in  all  of  his  future 
endeavors. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  for  the 
privilege  of  participating  in  this  tribute 
to  our  friend  and  colleague,  the  Honora- 
ble Porter  Hardy,  Jr..  of  Virginia. 


Porter  Hardy,  who  has  chosen  to  end 
his  long  and  valuable  service  here  in  the 
Congress  with  the  expiration  of  the  90th 
Congress,  has  served  the  Second  District 
of  Virginia,  his  State,  and  his  Nation 
with  dedication  and  distinction. 

His  warmth  of  personality  and  his 
gracious  and  courtly  friendship  will  be 
greatly  missed  in  the  91st  Congress  and 
by  his  many  friends  and  admirers  here 
in  the  Washington  community.  I  am 
proud  to  coimt  myself  among  his  host  of 
friends,  for  many  a  bleak  day  has  been 
brightened  for  me  by  the  glow  of  the 
radiant  personality  of  the  genial  gentle- 
man from  Virginia.  He  is  never  too  busy 
to  stop  and  take  the  time  to  give  a  word 
of  encouragement  and  sound  advice  to 
those  of  us  who  have  not  attained  his 
maturity  of  judgment  and  seniority  in 
service.  His  wise  counsel  and  sound  ad- 
vice have  made  many  of  us  better  rep- 
resentatives of  our  districts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  an  additional  af- 
finity for  Porter  Hardy  and  for  the  great 
district  which  he  represents,  because  in 
that  district  reside  a  number  of  my 
mother's  relatives,  all  of  whom  greatly 
value  Porter  Hardy's  friendship  and  his 
dedicated  service. 

The  Congress,  the  Nation,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  will  miss  his 
leadership  and  will  suffer  a  genuine  loss 
as  a  result  of  his  retirement.  Although  I, 
too,  am  retiring  at  the  end  of  the  present 
Congress,  and  Porter  and  I  will  go  our 
separate  ways,  I  have  an  abiding  hope 
that  I  will  have  the  good  fortune  of  hav- 
ing our  paths  cross  many  times  in  the 
days  and  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  Porter  Hardy's 
many  friends  here  in  wishing  him  well  in 
the  years  ahead  and  hope  that  now  he 
will  have  the  time  to  spend  many  happy 
hours  in  relaxation  with  his  family  and 
to  enjoy  his  granddaughter.  Courtney. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to.  and  express  my  re- 
spect for.  my  friend  and  able  colleague. 
Congressman  Porter  Hardy,  Jr.,  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  will  retire  at  the  end  of  this 
session.  Representative  Hardy,  since  his 
election  to  this  body  in  1946.  has  been  an 
example  of  Integrity  and  legislative  abil- 
ity. His  acumen,  together  with  his  par- 
ticular quality  of  southern  gentility, 
marks  him  as  a  legislator  worthy  of 
praise. 

Congressman  Hardy  is  a  man  of 
avowed  civic  concern.  Chosen  First  Citi- 
zen of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  in  1951,  he  was  a 
recipient,  in  1959.  of  the  Builder  Award 
of  the  Hampton  Roads  Foreign  Com- 
merce Club.  He  is  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Hampton  Roads  Post  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Military  Engineers,  of 
the  Hampton  Roads  Maritime  Associa- 
tion, and  of  the  Norfolk  Rotary  Club. 

As  a  high-ranking  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Government  Operations  Committee, 
he  has  demonstrated  for  many  years  his 
capacity  to  exercise  to  the  limit  of  his 
exceptional  t>otential  the  practical 
knowledge  of  legislative  affairs  in  his 
possession. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  Porter  Hardy  on  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  since  coming  to 
Congress  6  years  ago.  His  keen  capabil- 
ity for  legislative  analysis,  and  sense  of 


duty  to  the  country  is  evident  in  his 
woriE  on  this  great,  watchdog  committee. 
Especially  this  year,  serving  with  Porter 
on  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee, have  I  come  to  know  and  respect  his 
legislative  talents.  I  will  miss  his  friend- 
ship and  his  expertise  as  a  colleague  on 
this  committee.  <» 

As  a  man  experienced  in  business  and 
agriculture,  as  well  as  in  civic  and  legis- 
lative concerns.  Congressman  Hardy  has 
proven  himself  to  be  both  versatile  and 
experienced  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  the  Nation.  We  will  miss  him  and  his 
services.  I  extend  to  him  my  every  good 
vidsh  in  the  coming  years  and  in  whatever 
endeavor  he  may  pursue. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  retire- 
ment from  this  body  by  Porter  Hardy 
is  a  great  loss  to  this  Nation.  We  are  re- 
minded that  for  22  years  he  has  repre- 
sented the  Second  District  of  Virginia, 
serving  faithfully  and  with  distinction. 
Much  as  we  can  appreciate  the  contribu- 
tion represented  by  such  length  of  serv- 
ice, it  is  the  quality  of  Porter's  service 
which  commands  our  sincere  admira- 
tion. 

Porter  Hardy  is  one  of  the  ablest 
Members  of  the  Hou.se.  Factually  sound, 
he  has  used  his  knowledge  to  great  ad- 
vantage. His  reputation  for  straight 
thinking  and  courageous  action  has 
stamped  him  as  a  real  leader. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
Special  Investigations  Subcommittee  of 
the  Armed  Seruces  Committee  with 
Porter  Hardy  as  my  chairman.  For  an 
extended  period,  I  have  watched  and  ad- 
mired his  dogged  determination  and  re- 
sourcefulness in  pursuit  of  truth.  Our 
Defense  Department  is  stronger  and  moi-e 
efficient  today  because  of  his  dedicated 
efforts  in  exposing  waste  and  inefficiency. 
Although  not  legally  trained,  he  has  con- 
ducted his  examinations  of  witnesses 
with  a  skill  which  an  experienced  practi- 
tioner would  envy.  The  benefit  which 
this  remarkable  effort  conferred  upon 
our  country  cannot  be  measured  but  he 
who  has  served  with  Porter  knows  it  to 
be  vast  indeed. 

Association  with  a  great  and  good 
man  can  provide  happy  memories.  The 
years  with  Porter  Hardy  have  done  that 
for  me.  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  high- 
est praise  for  his  service  and  deepest 
gratitude  for  his  friendship.  I  wish  for 
him  and  his  devoted  wife,  Edna,  many 
more  years  of  health  and  happiness. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  serve  with  Congressman 
Porter  Hardy  since  becoming  a  Member 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  I 
served  with  him  on  committees  and 
foimd  him  to  be  an  able  and  dedicated 
man.  He  has  served  his  country  and  his 
constituents  well  and  I  know  the  Nation 
is  grateful  for  the  years  he  has  given 
to  it.  I  admire  and  respect  him,  both 
as  a  man  and  as  a  Congressman. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
know  that  in  voicing  my  regret  at  the 
retirement  of  Congressman  Porter 
Hardy  I  am  but  echoing  the  deep  and 
sincere  regret  felt  not  only  by  my  col- 
leagues, but  by  his  constituents  in  the 
Second  District  of  Virginia. 

Since  he  was  first  elected  to  Congress 
in  1946,  Congressman  Hardy  has  served 
well,  faithfully  and  untiringly  not  only 
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}ut  the  Nation.  A  meas- 
evements  Is  given  by 
the  growth  and  i  evelopment  of  the  great 
naval  base  at  N  >rfolk,  in  the  heart  of 
his  district,  a  ba  le  which  plays  a  major 
role  In  the  defeni  e  of  our  Nation.  Repre- 
senting as  I  do  I  kn  area  which  Includes 
a  major  part  of  al  rival  Navy  base,  I  have 
a  partlciilarly  kei  n  awareness  of  the  ac- 
complishments 0  !  Congressman  Hardy 
on  behalf  of  the  ^  orf oik  Naval  Base. 

The  wise  com  sel  and  the  dedicated 
and  unselfish  el  Torts  of  Congressman 
PoRTiK  Hardt  wi  1  be  missed  by  his  col- 
leagues, by  his  ci  tnstituents  and  by  the 
Nation.  He  has  ierved  us  well,  and  we 
wish  him  well. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
Congressman  Poi  rcR  Hardy,  Jr..  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  is  retir  ng  at  the  adjournment 
of  this  Congress. 

Congressman  H  ^roy  has  served  in  this 
body  with  dedlca  Ion  for  22  years,  and 
his  abundant  recc  rd  reflects  his  devotion 
to  his-  country,  h  s  State,  and  his  con- 
stituents. 

It  is  a  sad  tine,  each  election  year, 
when  we  hear  of  tl  le  retirement  of  a  nimi- 
ber  of  friends  anl  colleagues  who  have 
spent  many  yeais  in  this  House.  Each 
time  this  happens  a  void  is  felt,  and  never 
quite  replaced.  I'orter  Hardy  will  be 
sorely  missed  in  t  lese  Halls. 

I  wish  him  well  in  his  retirement,  and 
many  years  of  a  :ontented,  happy,  and 
h^thy  life. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Porter 
Hardy  has  been  it  y  friend  and  colleague 
for  more  than  20  :  ears,  and  for  the  past 
few  years  we  hav«  been  oflBce  neighbors. 
He  Is  a  gentleman,  an  able  legislator,  and 
a  distinguished  st  itesman.  His  enthusi- 
asm for  his  wort  and  his  loyalty  and 
dedication  to  his  ;onstituents  have  been 
exceeded  by  few  ir  this  body.  He  has  been 
a  tireless  worker  and  has  never  spared 
himself  from  the  responsibilities  of  his 
official  duties.  He  has  done  outstanding 
and  remarkable  ^  rork  in  his  committee 
and  his  colleagues  have  great  respect  for 
his  ability  and  hoi  1  him  in  high  esteem. 

Porter  is  a  ma  i  of  warm  personality 
and  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  He  has  en- 
joyed great  popu  arlty  among  his  col- 
leagues and  he  c(  rtainly  will  be  missed 
in  the  next  Congre  ss. 

To  Porter,  I  ext  end  my  best  wishes  for 
many  years  of  vig  jrous  health  and  hope 
he  will  enjoy  the  1  jisure  which  he  has  so 
arduously  earned. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  M  •.  Speaker,  the  retire- 
ment of  Congressi  lan  Porter  Haroy,  Jr., 
of  Virginia,  at  th;  close  of  this  session 
will  bring  to  an  end  a  congressional 
career  of  22  years  for  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Meiibers  of  this  body. 

I  have  valued  (the  friendship  of  my 
colleague  and  respect  him  as  a  dynamic 
individual  who  spoke  his  mind  and  voted 


his  convictions. 


e  was  fair  and  open- 


minded  as  he  wen  b  about  his  business  of 
serving  his  State  uid  Nation. 

He  has  been  a  :  nost  effective  member 
of  the  Armed  Ser  'ices  and  Government 
ttees  of  the  House. 

Since  his  electlo  i  to  the  80th  Congress 
on  November  5,  1  )46,  he  has  evidenced 
a  keen  interest  in  all  phases  of  our  Na- 
tional Govemmei  t  and  economy.  His 
perception  of  the  problems  confronting 


the  Nation  made  him  one  of  the  most 
respected  of  the  435  Members  of  this 
House. 

I  think  it  well  to  note  that  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  like  and  re- 
spect this  outstanding  man  for  his 
ability  and  integrity. 

A  native  Virginian,  this  farmer-busi- 
nessman graduated,  from  Randolph- 
Macon  College  in  1922  and  attended 
graduate  school  of  business  adminis- 
tration at  Harvard.  He  has  been  honored 
many  times  for  his  civic  and  govern- 
mental contributions  along  with  the  11 
times  he  has  been  sent  to  the  Congress 
by  the  people  of  his  district. 

I  shall  personally  miss  his  presence  in 
the  91st  Congress,  for  I  feel  we  are  losing 
one  of  our  most  valuable  Members. 

To  his  wife  and  family  and  to  Con- 
gressman Hardy  I  extend  my  best  wishes 
for  many  happy  and  healthy  years  of 
retirement.  He  can  take  great  satisfac- 
tion in  the  contributions  he  has  made 
to  Virginia  and  to  these  United  States. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  our 
colleague.  Congressman  Porter  Hardy, 
Jr.,  of  Virginia,  who  has  voluntarily 
chosen  retirement  at  the  end  of  this 
session  of  Congress.  Congressman  Hardy 
and  Mrs.  Hardy  were  among  the  first  to 
befriend  the  late  Mrs.  McCIory  and  me 
after  my  election  in  1962.  Their  friendly 
reception  and  thoughtful  assistance 
contributed  to  make  our  first  days  In 
Washington  both  meaningful  and  en- 
joyable. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
I  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
conscientious  service  of  Porter  Hardy 
in  behalf  of  the  American  people.  His 
fearless  and  impartial  exposures  of  ir- 
regularities and  unauthorized  expendi- 
tures by  public  employees  have  always 
been  directed  toward  maintaining  a  high 
level  of  morality  in  government.  Porter 
Hardy's  personal  adherence  to  principles 
of  integrity  and  honor  have  been  dem- 
onstrated throughout  his  public  and  pri- 
vate career  and  have  marked  him  as  a 
man  of  stature  in  the  Halls  of  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

Just  as  Porter  Hardy  has  brought 
honor  to  himself  by  his  illustrloiis  career 
and  record  of  public  fidelity,  so  he  has 
brought  credit  to  all  of  us  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  in  this  expression 
of  respect  to  Congressman  Porter  Hardy. 
Jr.,  and  to  extend  to  him  and  Mrs.  Hardy 
my  affection  and  good  wishes  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  today  in  wishing  Godspeed  to 
one  of  our  colleagues  who  will  complete 
22  years  of  service  in  this  body  this 
year. 

Porter  Hardy  has  been  a  hard-work- 
ing legislator  ever  since  he  came  to  the 
House  in  the  80th  Congress.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Armed  Services  and 
Government  Operations  Committees  he 
has  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  our  national 
security  and  on  the  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness of  our  Government  programs. 
Coming  to  the  House  with  a  fine  edu- 
cational background,  including,  I  am 
pleased  to  note,  2  years  at  the  Harvard 


Business  School  in  my  own  State  of 
Massachusetts,  and  a  notable  business 
record  of  achievement,  Porter  has  lent 
his  talents  to  the  public  interest  for 
more  than  two  decades. 

I  am  sure  I  share  the  best  wishes  of  us 
all  for  a  productive  and  happy  retire- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  in  this  tribute  to 
an  outstanding  Congressman  and  good 
friend.  Porter  Hardy,  Jr.,  who  will  be 
retiring  from  Congress  at  the  end  of  this 
year. 

Porter  has  served  with  distinction  for 
22  years  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
He  has  represented  the  people  of  the 
Second  District  of  Virginia  with  excep- 
tional ability,  and  always  with  his  coun- 
try's best  interests  at  heart. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
Porter  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee where  I  was  able  daily  to  note  his 
keen  knowledge  of  our  national  defense 
problem  and  his  balanced  good  judgment 

Our  respected  colleague's  retirement 
marks  the  end  of  a  long  and  illustrious 
career.  We  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  miss  him.  sharing  with  his 
constituents,  his  State,  and  the  Nation 
the  loss  of  an  able  lawmaker  and  a 
dedicated  public  servant.  I  wish  for 
Porter  a  full  and  rich  retirement  and 
extend  to  him  my  best  wishes  for  good 
health  and  happiness  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  today  in  paying 
special  tribute  to  our  friend  and  col- 
league from  Virginia,  the  Honorable 
Porter  Hardy,  Jr.,  who  is  retiring  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
close  of  this  session.  Porter  Hardy  has 
served  in  the  Congress  with  great  honor 
and  intelligence  for  nearly  22  years.  I 
have  been  most  fortunate  to  have  been 
able  to  serve  with  him  for  over  19  of 
those  years. 

Many  of  my  legislative  responsibilities 
were  made  lighter  by  the  deep  sense  of 
himior  which  my  friend  Porter  Hardy 
SO  often  exhibited.  But  the  Nation  will 
miss  Porter  Hardy  because  be  brought 
to  his  committee  assignments  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Committee  on  Gtovemment  Operations  a 
tremendous  capacity  for  work.  He  worked 
diligently  on  these  committees  so  that 
the  explanation  he  gave  to  his  colleagues 
of  the  details  of  legislation  during  de- 
bates in  the  House  were  easily  under- 
stood by  all.  This  ability  plus  Porter 
Hardy's  sense  of  humor  and  the  tone 
of  his  oratory  will  indeed  be  missed  by 
all  who  have  served  with  him  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  addition  I  have  a  special  fondness 
for  Porter  Hardy  because  he  married  a 
gal  named  "Edna." 

My  best  wishes  go  to  you.  Porter,  and 
to  your  entire  family  for  many  years  of 
continued  health  and  happiness  together. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  I  have  some  misgivings  about 
paying  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  decided 
that  the  heat  in  the  kitchen  is  hot  and 
leaves  us  to  carry  the  pan,  I  want  to  say  a 
few  words  in  behalf  of  Porter  Hardy 
who  has  served  in  this  great  body  with 
distinction  since  his  election  in  the  80th 
Congress. 
Porter  arrived  in  Congress  a  short  6 
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months  after  me  and  since  that  time 
we  have  both  been  involved  in  legislative 
matters  relating  to  our  national  de- 
fense, the  men  who  serve  in  our  military 
and  oiu-  veterans. 

I  did  not  get  to  know  Porter  very  well 
untU  about  the  84th  Congress  when  I 
was  appointed  to  serve  on  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Survivor's  Benefits  of  which 
Porter  was  named  chairman.  It  was  a 
monimiental  task  confronting  the  five 
members  and  small  staff;  but  with 
Porter's  capabiUties  and  energy,  a  bill 
was  reported  and  subsequently  passed 
which  simplified  the  procedures  and 
methods  for  filing  for  and  improved  the 
benefits  paid  the  survivors  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  Much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  this  select  committee  can  be  at- 
tributed to  Porter  Hardy. 

Although  I  have  not  served  on  another 
committee  with  Porter  since  that  time, 
I  have  watched  his  efforts  to  reduce 
waste,  increase  efficiency  and  endeavor 
to  bring  about  some  sanity  in  the  opera- 
tion of  this  vast  Government  of  ours. 
I  join  with  his  many  friends  in  this  body 
in  wishing  him  Godspeed. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  retire- 
ment of  the  able  and  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  at  the  close 
of  this  session  will  leave  a  void  that  will 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fill  in 
this  House. 

For  more  than  two  decades.  Porter 
Hardy  has  rendered  outstanding  service 
to  his  district,  his  State,  and  to  his 
country,  and  he  has  provided  an  example 
of  wise  and  prudent  legislative  crafts- 
manship that  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  his  colleagues.  I  am  proud  to  be 
numbered  among  his  friends. 

I  have  served  with  Porter  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  since 
coming  to  the  House.  Eleven  years  ago, 
under  his  chairmanship,  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Operations  made 
a  notable  tour  of  our  Nation's  outposts 
overseas  to  gage  the  effectiveness  of 
the  mutual  security  program.  The  result 
was  a  report  that  was  a  landmark  of  its 
kind — and  mueh  of  the  credit  for  it  was 
due  to  him. 

In  his  post  as  chairman  of  the  Special 
Investigations  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  he  has 
waged  a  highly  effective  battle  against 
waste  and  inefficiency  that  has  saved 
the  Nation's  taxpayers  millions  of 
dollars. 

Porter  Hardy  will  be  sorely  missed, 
not  only  by  his  friends  and  colleagues 
in  this  body,  but  by  everyone  concerned 
about  wise  and  prudent  government. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  today  to  join 
my  fellow  Virginians  in  paying  tribute 
to  a  distinguished  Virginian,  a  distin- 
guished statesman,  and  a  distinguished 
American,  the  Honorable  Porter  Hardy, 
Jr.,  of  Portsmouth. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  16  years 
ago,  I  have  known  Porter  Hardy  as  a 
brilliant  colleague,  a  willing  advisor  and 
a  trusted  friend  always  ready  to  work 
with  others  for  the  betterment  of  the 
people  of  Virginia  and  of  the  Nation.  His 
contribution  to  the  smooth  operation  of 
our  armed  services  has  earned  him  ac- 
colades from  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  he  has  served  so 


well,  and  from  members  of  the  services 
around  the  world.  He  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  an  outstanding  legislator, 
I  am  sure. 

Porter's  retirement  at  the  end  of  this 
session  gives  me  a  feeling  of  personal 
loss,  which  I  know  is  shared  by  all  the 
Virginia  delegation  as  well  as  by  our 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  We 
wish  for  him  and  his  family  many  years 
of  happiness,  good  health,  and  success 
in  their  every  endeavor. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact 
that  our  colleague.  Porter  Hardy.  Jr., 
has  seen  fit  to  terminate  his  long  service 
to  the  people  of  Virginia  with  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  is  deeply  regretted  by 
all  his  associates,  because  we  have  come 
to  rely  greatly  upon  his  good  counsel  and 
aggressive  vigilance  in  many  sensitive 
areas  of  our  governmental  operations. 
His  extraordinary  vigor  and  keen  per- 
ceptions have  made  him  the  master  of 
innumerable  facts  and  complex  pro- 
cedures to  the  extent  that  he  has  been 
one  of  the  great  guardians  of  the  public 
interest.  His  intolerance  of  ineptitude, 
sloth,  and  fumbling  are  well  kiiown,  and 
to  an  incalculable  extent  the  public  is 
indebted  to  Porter  Hardy  for  Improving 
the  efficiency  and  excellence  of  our  Fed- 
eral service.  I  am  happy  and  privileged 
to  join  with  his  great  host  of  well-wish- 
ers today  to  express  my  sincere  personal 
regret  that  he  Is  leaving  the  House,  and 
to  state  my  belief  that  whatever  the 
career  or  professional  path  he  chooses 
to  follow.  Porter  Hardy  will  always  be 
a  constructive  and  positive  force  for  the 
well-being  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  all  proud  of  the  service 
Porter  Hardy  has  rendered  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia  and  the  U.S.  Congress. 
His  devotion,  hard  work  and  dedication 
have  made  him  an  outstanding  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Porter  Hardy  is  the  type  of  congress- 
man that  does  his  homework,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  Member  who  is  listened  to 
by  the  House  membership  when  he  takes 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  state  his  views  or  make  his  reports. 

As  a  member  of  the  important  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Porter 
Hardy  has  been  ever  ready  to  help  solve 
problems  in  connection  with  the  Armed 
Services  of  our  good  country  and  has 
been  especially  helpful  to  me  in  follow- 
ing up  for  small  business  concerns  to 
see  that  they  are  given  their  full  share 
of  attention  with  the  large  contractors 
and  receive  equal  justice  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  various  military 
service  departments  and  agencies. 

'Willingness"  is  a  word  that  comes 
easily  to  the  lips,  but  the  kind  of  willing- 
ness we  speak  of  when  we  refer  to  Con- 
gressman Porter  Hardy's  accomplish- 
ments means  a  steady,  ready,  pleasant, 
and  competent  willingness  with  which  he 
has  performed  his  duties  and  cooperated 
with  his  fellow  Members  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress through  the  years.  The  definition 
of  that  kind  of  "willingness,"  which  is 
Porter  Hardy's  happy  trademark,  is  a 
long-time  brand  of  good  will  which 
would  take  a  book  to  define  and  demon- 
strate. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  his  friendship 
and  to  wish  him  well  in  the  years  ahead. 


Cheers  for  Congressman  Porter  Hardy, 
his  "willingness,"  competence,  integrity, 
and  good  humor. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sadness  that  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
highly  esteemed  colleague  who  has  de- 
cided not  to  seek  reelection  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

From  the  time  the  80th  Congress  con- 
vened in  January  1947  to  this  very  day, 
we  here  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  had  the  benefit  of  the  wisdom,  in- 
sight, and  statesmanship  of  a  truly  great 
American — the  Representative  from  the 
Second  District  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia,  the  Honorable  Porter  Hardy. 

A  true  gentleman  of  the  South  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  his  patriotism 
and  dedication  to  what  is  best  for  our 
country  has  been  clearly  shown  on  nu- 
merous occasions,  particularly  when  he 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  on  behalf  of  the 
Sp>ecial  Investigation  Subcommittee  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
House  and  as  chairman  of  a  number  of 
other  sp)ecial  subcommittees. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  and  Monetary  Af- 
fairs, he  conducted  extensive  studies  of 
the  administration  of  the  U.S.  foreign 
aid  programs  throughout  the  world.  It 
was  not  just  because  of  his  education  at 
Randolph  Macon  College,  nor  his  train- 
ing at  the  Harvard  University  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration  that 
makes  him  a  distinguished  Congressman 
and  penetrating  investigator,  but  it  is 
because  of  the  brilliance  and  keenness  of 
mind  and  intense  Interest  In  the  affairs 
of  Government. 

The  achievements  of  our  colleague  and 
his  record  as  a  Representative  has  im- 
pelled the  Richmond  News-Leader  of 
February  26,  1968,  to  state  in  an  edi- 
torial : 

The  announcement  from  Congressman 
Porter  Hardy.  Jr..  that  he  will  not  seek  re- 
election comes  a«  a  stunning  blow  to  this 
Commonwealth.  If  he  be  persuaded  to  re- 
consider, and  to  stay  In  the  House  for  a  few 
more  years,  every  possible  effort  should  be 
made  In  that  direction.  Virginia  and  the 
Nation  can  ill  afford  to  lose  Mr.  Hardy's  ex- 
perience, ability,  and  total  Integrity. 

I  heartily  agree  with  this  statement. 
Recently  this  distinguished  and  able 
Member  of  Congress — our  beloved  col- 
league. Porter  Hardy,  Jr..  was  appointed 
to  the  board  of  trustees  of  his  alma 
mater— Randolph  Macon  College  and  to 
the  board  of  Virginia  Wesleyan  College. 
The  Merchants  and  Farmers  Bank  of 
Portsmouth.  Va.,  also  elected  him  to  its 
board  of  directors.  So  we  can  see  that, 
although  he  retires  from  Congress,  and 
we  shall  all  miss  him  greatly,  he  has  his 
future  years  planned  with  full  activity 
in  the  fields  of  education,  finance  and 
industry.  He  leaves  this  historic  Cham- 
ber with  our  most  heartfelt  best  wishes 
for  a  long  lifetime  of  health,  happiness, 
and  fulfillment.  — 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  regret 
that  I  note  the  retirement  of  Porter 
Hardy  with  whom  I  have  served  16  years 
in  the  House.  He  has  been  a  tireless  work- 
er in  behalf  of  his  district,  his  State,  and 
the  Nation.  His  energies  have  been  more 
than  adequate  for  every  task. 
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As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Armed  Services!  he  has  been  responsible 
for  maintaining  an  efflcient,  capable  de- 
fense system.  I  [e  has  been  diligent  in 
overseeing  the  o  peratlons  of  the  military 
and  related  syst  ims. 

Porter  Hardy  has  served  faithfully  for 
22  years  in  the  Flouse.  We  shall  all  miss 
him  and  his  de  licated  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  Nation. 

I  wish  him  a  I  long  and  happy  retire- 
ment and  hope  Jhat  he  will  grant  us  the 
continued  benef]  t  of  his  wise  counsel. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
Porter  Hardy  U  retiring  from  this  great 
body  as  during  t  hcse  critical  days  we  can 
ill  afford  to  lost  a  Member  with  his  in- 
tegrity, charact  r.  fortitude,  and  ability. 
I  will  always  sls  Hx:iate  Porter  Hardy  as 
a  leader  with  th  i  most  challenging  period 
of  American  his  tory. 

When  Porter  Hardy  came  to  the  Con- 
gress in  Januaiy  1947,  he  immediately 
saw  Communist  Russia  as  a  threat  to  the 
^ecurtty  and  f:  eedom  of  the  Western 
Worltr- 

Porter  Hardy  fought  tirelessly  and  ef- 
fectively to  ma  ce  America  supreme  on 
land,  on  the  se  i,  under  the  sea,  in  the 
air,  and,  yes.  In  s  pace. 

Porter  Hard'  has  been  particularly 
effective  and  gr  sat  because  he  stayed  In 
the  middle  of  t  le  road  and  moved  for- 
ward. He  was  n  »ver  struggling  vainly  in 
the  ditch  on  tie  left-hand  side  of  the 
road  or  mired  ii  i  the  ditch  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  road.  He  saw  America  as 
the  great  palls  din  of  liberty  with  no 
North  or  South  or  West,  but  one  great 
Nation — the  he  irt  and  core  of  the  free 
world  and  he  sa  v  America  as  the  arsenal 
of  democracy. 

This  Congres!  is  a  better  Congress  and 
our  Nation  gvet  ter  today  because  of  his 
22  years  of  dev  )ted  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  our  coun  ;ry. 

Mrs.  Dorn  joj  is  me  in  wishing  for  him 
and  his  fine  fai  illy  every  continued  suc- 
cess and  happi  less  always. 

Mr.  KLUCZY  *SKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
majority  of  th  >  American  people  were 
aware  of  what  they  owe  to  the  work  of 
Porter  Hardy  ji  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives over  the  past  two  decades, 
there  would  be  a  nationwide  outpouring 
of  thanks.  Thei ;  would  be  a  national  ex- 
pression of  ace  aim  for  his  service  here 
and  regret  thai  he  has  chosen  to  go  on 
to  other  endeav  ars. 

There  should  be  fulsome  gratitude  by 
our  people  for  what  Porter  Hardy  has 
done  here.  But  knowing  the  man,  there 
may  not  be.  1  )uring  his  long  tenure 
among  us.  Port  er  Hardy  submerged  his 
own  personahti  under  the  role  of  an 
honest,  hard-w  )rking  public  servant.  I 
could  cite  at  IcEist  a  dozen  spectacular 
achievements  o '  his,  which  could  have 
made  him  an  i  iternatlonal  figure  with 
justifiable  publl  ;ity. 

Given  a  big  ti  sk,  he  carried  it  through 
with  extensive  hearings  and  investiga- 


tions, made  his 


functionaries,  h 
payers'  dollars 
and  organizer 


tlve  Governmei  t  operations 


report  to  the  Congress, 


but  refused  to  g  ;t  out  a  press  release. 

Porter  Hardy  was  a  dedicated  guard- 
Ian  of  the  publ;  c  purse  and  a  relentless 
foe  of  inept  go  'ernmental  functions  or 
sedless  waste  of  the  tax- 
:  ind  an  effective  reformer 
outmoded  and  Ineffec- 


As  a  member  of  both  the  Committees 
on  the  Armed  Services  and  Government 
Operations,  he  headed  subcommittees 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  expenditures 
for  foreign  aid,  military  operations,  the 
defense  posture  of  our  country  and  use 
of  funds  by  domestic  agencies  and  pro- 
grams. 

Only  recently,  it  was  estimated  reliably 
by  objective  commentators  on  congres- 
sional activities,  that  Porter  Hardy 
saved  the  American  taxpayers  so  many 
billions  of  dollars  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  estimate  exactly. 

Porter  Hardy  accomplished  spectac- 
ular things,  but  refused  to  court  or  want 
spectacular  applause.  But  we,  his  col- 
leagues know  and  appreciate  the  service 
he  gave  to  the  Congress  and  to  what  was 
beneficial  for  our  Government  and  peo- 
ple. 

After  20  years  of  trojan  labors.  Porter 
Hardy  deserves  a  respite.  He  may  be 
leaving  this  House,  but  with  his  energy 
and  talents  it  does  not  mean  retirement. 
We  wish  him  Godspeed  and  luck  in  what- 
ever he  chooses  to  do. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gressman Porter  Hardy,  Jr..  is  a  man  of 
unusual  abilities,  who,  during  the  last  22 
years,  has  served  his  country  with  dis- 
tinction and  honor.  His  retirement,  at 
the  end  of  this  session,  is  the  Nation's 
loss. 

As  a  man  of  business  and  agriculture. 
Congressman  Hardy  is  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  economy  so  central  to  the 
national  interest.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Government  Operations  Committee, 
he  is  expert  in  his  understanding  of  the 
democratic  process  and  the  function  of 
constitutional  government. 

Furthermore,  his  civic  Interest  and 
concern  admirably  suit  him  to  the  con- 
gressional task.  He  has  been  honored  by 
the  Hampton  Roads  Foreign  Commerce 
Club,  by  the  Hampton  Roads  Post  of  the 
American  Society  of  Military  Engineers, 
and  by  the  city  of  Portsmouth,  of  which 
he  was  chosen  First  Citizen. 

He  is,  moreover,  a  devoted  husband, 
father,  and  churchman,  embodying  the 
best  of  American  ideals  in  his  life  and 
character.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all 
of  us  who  have  worked  with  him  through 
the  years,  and,  of  course,  by  his  con- 
stituents who  have  seen  fit  to  elect  and 
reelect  him. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  he  will  find  con- 
tinued success  in  whatever  endeavors  he 
will  now  pursue,  both  in  private  and 
public  life,  and  that  he  will  continue  to 
devote  his  attention  to  the  civic  prob- 
lems of  which  he  has  so  profound  an 
understanding  and  in  which  he  has 
demonstrated  such  intense  interest. 
Porter  Hardy  has  earned  our  respect  as 
well  as  our  gratitude,  and  these  will  not 
diminish  with  the  passage  of  time. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privi- 
leged— and  somewhat  saddened — to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
one  of  the  Members  of  this  Chamber  who 
is  retiring  at  the  conclusion  of  this  Con- 
press.  The  Honorable  Porter  Hardy,  of 
Virginia's  Second  Congressional  District, 
is  one  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
hardest  workers  and  finest  legislators. 

Porter  Hardy  has  served  both  Virginia 
and  the  Nation  well  for  22  years  in  the 


House  of  Representatives.  For  all  his  life 
he  has  been  an  active  and  involved 
citizen. 

Congressman  Hardy  has  made  dis- 
tinguished contributions  to  legislation  by 
his  work  on  Government  Operations  and 
his  leadership  in  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices sut>committees. 

He  is  my  friend  and  counselor. 

His  integrity  and  contributions  have 
brought  distinction  to  this  Chamber  and 
to  this  ofRce. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
great  sense  of  personal  loss  in  the  re- 
tirement of  our  friend  and  distinguished 
Representative  from  Virginia,  the  Hon- 
orable Porter  Hardy. 

The  people  of  his  district.  State,  and 
the  Nation  sustain  the  loss  of  one  of 
the  most  able  and  conscientious  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  the  retirement  o( 
Porter  Hardy. 

He  came  to  the  House  in  1947.  His 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  sound  gov- 
ernment and  his  untiring  efforts  in  tlie 
service  of  the  people  of  his  district  soon 
won  for  him  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  all  who  came  to  know  him. 

I*ORTER  Hardy  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  He  has  worked  dilisently 
in  behalf  of  our  Armed  Forces.  Always 
a  vigorous  supporter  of  a  strong  national 
defense.  Porter  Hardy  has  contributed 
immeasurably  to  the  security  of  his  Na- 
tion and  the  free  world. 

His  work  on  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  has  been  marked 
by  the  same  diligence  and  devotion  that 
has  characterized  his  service  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  He  has  made 
substantial  contributions  to  the  efficient 
and  economical  operation  of  the  execu- 
tive agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Porter  Hardy  Is  a  friend 
and  able  colleague  who  will  be  sorely 
missed  in  the  House.  As  he  retires,  how- 
ever, he  can  take  with  him  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  has  performed  the  many 
demanding  duties  of  his  high  office  with 
ability  and  distinction. 

His  district.  State,  and  the  Nation  have 
been  greatly  benefited  by  the  public  serv- 
ice of  Porter  Hardy.  He  deser\'es  high 
commendation  and  praise  for  his  efforts. 
I  wish  for  him  many  years  of  health  and 
happiness  as  he  retires  from  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  compliment 
my  colleague  for  taking  this  special  order 
to  pay  tribute  to  Porter  Hardy,  who  has 
chosen  to  retire  from  this  political  arena. 
Porter  has  been  a  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant for  many,  many  years,  and  I  espe- 
cially appreciate  his  work  which  he  has 
done  on  his  subcommittee  inv^stieating 
waste  and  inefficiency  in  our  Military  Es- 
tablishment throughout  the  world. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress.  I  began 
watching  for  the  Porter  Hardy  reports 
on  his  investigating  trips  and  realized 
how  much  money  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress could  save  the  taxpayers  by  making 
these  trips  to  our  military  bases  around 
the  world  and  recommending  changes  in 
administration  that  would  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  vast  amount  of  waste  which 
comes  with  a  huge  Military  Establish- 
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ment.  The  savings  which  Porter  Hardy 
made  on  behalf  of  the  taxpayers  would 
letuin  the  cost  of  his  trips  a  thousand- 
fold. 

This  body  will  miss  Porter  Hardy,  but 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  him  en- 
joyment in  his  retirement  and  satisfac- 
tion in  knowing  that  he  has  rendered 
great  service  to  his  district,  his  State,  and 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  and  genuine  pleasure  to 
serve  in  this  great  body  with  the  able 
and  dedicated  Member  from  Virginia,  my 
friend.  Porter  Hardy,  Jr.  I  have  known, 
admired,  and  respected  him  during  the 
22  years  that  he  has  served  his  district, 
his  State,  and  the  Nation  with  such  dis- 
tinction and  credit.  And  it  is  with  deep 
sorrow  and  regret  that  we  bid  him  fare- 
well upon  his  retirement — all  of  us  will 
suffer  a  great  loss.  For  no  man  has  been 
more  diligent  in  serving  tils  people  and 
the  Nation. 

Porter  Hardy  is  a  distinguished  Amer- 
ican and  a  man  of  political  courage  and 
independence.  He  always  makes  up  his 
mind  on  the  facts  and  the  justice  of  any 
matter  considered.  He  is  not  easily 
swayed.  In  fact,  he  has  even  been  charged 
with  bordering  on  stubbonmess  where 
a  matter  of  principle  was  involved.  I  am 
sure  that  the  entire  Nation  is  Indebted 
to  him  for  the  contributions  he  has  made 
as  a  high-ranking  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  join  with 
the  many  other  friends  of  Porter  Hardy 
in  paying  him  respect  and  extending  ad- 
miration and  good  will  to  this  stalwart 
son  of  Virginia.  I  wish  for  him  and  Mrs. 
Hardy  good  health,  happiness  and  con- 
tinued success  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  join  my  colleagues  In  ex- 
pressing appreciation  to  Watt  Abbitt 
for  arranging  this  occasion.  It  is  a  genu- 
ine pleasure  and  privileges  to  have  this 
opportimity  to  honor  one  of  the  finest 
gentlemen  ever  to  serve  in  this  body, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  and  my 
good  friend.  Porter  Hardy. 

His  graclousness  and  unfailing  cour- 
tesy, both  in  the  Halls  of  this  Congress 
and  outside  its  Chambers,  have  always 
epitomized  the  gentility  for  which  his 
region  of  our  great  country  has  l)een 
complimented  throughout  our  history. 
His  presence  has  added  a  warmth  and 
dignity  to  the  affairs  of  state  in  this  body 
which  have  been  welcomed  and  valuable 
to  us  all. 

Porter  Hardy  has  served  his  State  and 
his  Nation  ably  and  conscientiously  in 
this  body  for  22  years,  ever  .since  his  elec- 
tion in  1946.  Throughout  liis  lifetime  he 
has  been  a  valued  and  active  member  of 
his  community  and  of  the  life  of  his 
State  and  of  this  country.  Now  that  he 
has  chosen  not  to  seek  reelection  to  the 
Congress,  we  shall  miss  him,  but  I  know 
that  the  exemplary  service  of  a  lifetime 
will  continue  as  he  and  Jane  take  up  a 
new  role. 

My  very  best  wishes  to  you,  Porter, 
and  to  Jane  and  your  family.  Godspeed, 
and  come  back  to  see  us  often. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
end  of  the  90th  Congress  will  bring  to  a 


voluntary  close  the  career  of  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  colleagues.  Repre- 
sentative Porter  Hardy,  Jr.  Congress- 
man Hardy  has  served  in  this  body  since 
1946:  the  fact  that  his  constituents  have 
seen  fit  to  return  him  to  office  so  many 
times  is  a  tribute  to  the  quality  of  his 
performance  as  a  legislator. 

I  have  known  Congressman  Hardy 
since  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  I  can  think  of  no 
man  who  more  highly  deserves  tribute. 
He  has  always  demonstrated  the  steady 
adherence  to  principle,  the  determina- 
tion to  firm  action  which  constitute  a 
man  of  exceptional  merit.  His  interests 
and  attainments  in  civic,  agricultural. 
and  business  enterprises  are  indicative 
of  a  man  who  knows  well  the  most  vital 
areas  of  practical  concern  in  Govern- 
ment and  public  life.  He  is  known  in  his 
own  State  as  a  man  of  particular  distinc- 
tion, having  been  honored  by  numerojs 
civic  groups  and  organizations.  He  has 
served  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  a  member  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  and  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  with  con- 
stant attention  to  the  tasks  set  before 

him. 

Congressman  Hardy  Is  a  man  of  im- 
peccable integrity,  truly  in  the  tradition 
of  Virginia  statesmen.  His  example  is 
worthy  of  tribute,  and  his  absence  will 
be  lamented.  To  Congressman  Porter 
Hardy,  Jr.,  therefore,  I  exterul  my  sincere 
good  wishes  for  a  future  which  can  only 
be  crowned  with  continued  success. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
one  who  knows  Porter  Hardy  and  cer- 
tainly no  one  who  has  had  the  privilege 
to  be  closely  associated  with  him  can 
contemplate  his  retirement  from  Con- 
gress without  a  feeling  of  sadness  and  a 
sense  of  loss. 

No  Congressman  has  ever  devoted 
himself  more  fully  to  the  service  of  his 
district.  State,  and  Nation  than  Porter 
Hardy,  for  his  has  been  a  tireless  &nd 
selfiess  labor.  We  know  and  time  will 
attest,  that  he  has  made  a  profound  con- 
tribution to  the  future  of  this  great  Na- 
tion. 

No  one  who  has  witnessed  his  dogged 
determination  and  his  keen  perspective 
in  action  can  question  his  value  and  I  am 
certain  that  no  one  who  has  been  con- 
fronted by  his  peering  inquisitiveness 
and  probing  thirst  for  fact  can  doubt 
his  effectiveness. 

Without  a  shadow  of  doubt  his  pres- 
ence on  our  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  been  a  source  of  comfort  to  all  who 
are  concerned  with  our  Nation's  defense 
capability,  the  establishment  which  pro- 
vides it  and  legislation  which  affects  it. 
His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  its  origins  and  its  oper- 
ation, has  enabled  him  to  render  unique 
and  valuable  service.  At  the  same  time  It 
accentuates  the  void  that  his  retirement 
will  create. 

We  applaud  him  now  for  demonstrat- 
ing that  stubborn  Individuality  that  so 
clearly  identifies  him  with  his  decision  to 
volimtarily  retire  and  I  suspect  we  envy 
him,  too.  However,  I  am  certain  that 
ills  colleagues  join  with  me  in  expressing 
the  hope  that  his  self-imposed  political 
exile  to  realm  of  peace  and  tranquillity 
will  not  be  interminable  and  that  his 


talents,  now  at  their  zenith,  will  continue 
to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  to  make  ours  a  more  perfect 
nation  and  to  insure  Its  continued 
strength. 

With  this  thought  and  with  this  hope 
we  all  join  to  wish  him  continued  healtli, 
happiness,  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a 
privilege  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  Porter  Hardy  at  this 
time,  but  not  a  pleasure,  since  it  is  be- 
ing done  as  he  nears  the  end  of  his  serv- 
ice in  this  House. 

For  14  years  we  have  served  on  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  and 
we  became  good  friends.  His  friendship 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  me  in  my  pub- 
lic and  private  life. 

His  outstanding  record  on  that  com- 
mittee and  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  resulted  in  great  iienefits  to  the 
Nation,  because  of  his  dedication  to  his 
work  as  a  member  of  those  committees. 

The  fact  that  he  has  represented  his 
district  longer  than  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors and  has  never  had  primary  opposi- 
tion, speaks  loud  and  well  of  the  esteem 
in  which  he  has  been  held  by  his  con- 
stituents. His  leaving  the  House  will  be 
a  very  great  loss  to  them,  to  his  friends 
and  colleagues,  and  to  the  Nation. 

For  Porter  and  Mrs.  Hardy  I  wish  a 
long  and  happy  retirement,  for  it  has 
been  well  earned  and  they  deserve  the 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Porter  Hardy 
since  he  and  I  became  Members  of  the 
Congress  22  years  ago.  During  this  time 
he  has  devoted  his  best  efforts  and  many 
talents  in  service  to  the  people  of  his 
State  and  for  the  betterment  and  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged 
to  know  Porter  during  his  tenure  as  a 
Member  of  this  body  are  well  aware  of  his 
devotion  to  duty,  and  our  coimtiy  has 
benefited  from  his  business  acumen,  his 
untiring  efforts,  and  his  high  sense  of 
honor.  His  voice  in  the  House  has  fre- 
quently been  heard  in  the  interests  of 
sane  fiscal  management,  and  his  decision 
to  retire  from  the  Congress  will  deprive 
us  of  the  wise  judgment,  deep  sincerity, 
and  integrity  of  this  gracious  gentleman 
from  the  Old  Dominion. 

Personally,  I  shall  miss  Porter  Hardy 
as  a  friend,  a  colleague,  and  as  an  office 
neighbor.  I  am  sure  that  each  Member 
of  the  Congress  joins  me  In  wishing  for 
him  the  best  that  life  can  offer  as  he  re- 
tires from  public  service. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  has  been  20  years  since  first  I  met 
Porter  Hardy,  Jr.  In  the  years  of  our  as- 
sociation as  Members  of  this  body.  I  have 
come  to  regard  him  as  one  of  the  hardest 
workers  of  the  House,  a  statesman  of 
great  ability  and  of  dedication  and  a 
friend  of  enrapturing  warmth.  In  the 
years  of  his  voluntary  retirement,  he  will 
have  my  very  good  wish  for  health,  hap- 
piness, and  contentment.  He  well  has 
earned  the  plaudits  of  his  State  and 
country.  He  Is  a  fine  gentleman  and  an 
outstanding  legislator. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  are 
native  Virginians  are  indeed  proud  of 
the  long  list  of  Virginia-bom  patriots 
who  have  served  their  Nation  so  well.  No 
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such  roll  of  honor  would  be  complete 
without  the  nan  e  of  Porter  Hardy,  Jr. 

That  illuBtrlou  i  gentleman  offered  me 
the  hand  of  frleri  ishlp  18  years  ago  when 
I  first  became  a  ]  lember  of  this  body  and 
that  friendship  las  been  constant  since 
that  time.  We  f  >und  that  the  qiialltles 
that  had  been  In  loctrlnated  In  us  by  our 
fathers— both  M  thodlst  ministers — gave 
us  a  common  bor  d. 

Congressman  'orter  Hardy,  Jr.,  ap- 
plied his  fine  leg  il  mind  to  the  affairs  of 
this  Nation  and  created  legislation  that 
will  stand  foreve:  . 

Many  of  us,  oi  i  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
turned  to  him  f  >r  guidance  on  matters 
affecting  our  am  ed  services.  His  20  years 
of  service  on  th^  i  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee was  outsti  ,nding  as  was  his  service 
on  the  Govemnent  Operations  Com- 
mittee. 

This  eminent  1  lember  of  Congress  has 
added  another  le  if  to  the  crown  of  laurel 
that  surrounds  t  he  name  of  our  native 
Ylrgiiiia.  We  wh  >  had  the  pleasure  and 
honor,  -of  having  served  with  him  were 
Indeed  blessed. 

He  will  be  sore  y  missed. 

Mr.  SLACK.  N  r.  Speaker.  Hearing  Ihe 
final  days  of  this  90th  Congress,  we  come 
also  to  the  rema  nlng  days  in  which  our 
deliberations  wil  be  graced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  our  retlr  ng  colleague.  Congress- 
man Porter  Har  iy,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

We  shall  all  m  ss  his  strength  of  spirit, 
forthright  expreision,  and  Independence 
of  mind.  Over  tl  le  years  he  has  earned 
our  deep  regard  a  nd  afTection  for  his  abil- 
ity to  insist  tha  the  spotlight  of  truth 
be  focused  upon  situations  which  should 
be  brought  to  tl:  e  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic. By  his  offlcia  actions  many  changes 
have  been  instltited  to  the  general  ad- 
vantage of  our  lountry.  particularly  in 
the  vast  defense  program  which  involves 
such  a  large  per  rentage  of  the  national 
budget. 

I  hope  he  will  go  forth  to  new  en- 
deavors outside  the  Congress  secure  in 
the  knowledge  tl  lat  he  leaves  behind  an 
array  of  friends  who  will  remember  him 
with  respect  for  so  long  as  they,  them- 
selves, continue   ;o  serve  in  this  body. 

Mr.  FISHER. :  Ar.  Speaker,  I  associate 
myself  with  oth€  r  Members  of  this  body 
in  praising  the  great  service  that  has 
been  rendered  liy  Porter  Hardy,  Jr., 
during  the  time  he  has  served  here. 

His  record  speaks  for  itself.  He  has 
been  a  courage  )us,  independent,  and 
effective  Representative.  It  Is  most  un- 
fortunate for  ths  coimtry  that  Porter 
is  leaving  Congress.  I  Join  with  my 
colleagues  in  ext  mding  to  him  my  best 
wishes  for  the  future.  I  am  sure  that 
his  great  talents  will  be  made  ayallable 
for  other  public  at  irvice  in  the  community 
and  State  where  he  lives. 

Mr.  HERLONG  .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  unth  those  Members  of 
the  House  who  have  paid  tribute  to 
Porter  Hardy,  wl  lo  is  retiring  from  Con- 
gress at  the  close  of  this  session. 

He  has  been  an  indefatigable  legislator 
and  he  will  be  so  -ely  missed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  his  distric ;  and  the  country  as  a 
whole.  He  has  se:  ved  with  great  distinc- 
tion for  22  years  and  has  surely  earned 
the  right  tu  pass  pn  the  cares  of  office  to 
his  successor. 

He  has  been  iiy  good  friend  and  my 


prayers  go  with  him  In  his  retirement. 
Even  in  retirement,  his  wise  counsel  will. 
I  am  sure,  be  available  to  us  and  to  his 
friends  at  home  in  Virginia.  It  has  been 
a  real  privilege  to  have  served  with  him. 

Mr.  DAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1968,  a  number  of  highly  re- 
spected Members  of  the  House  spoke  in 
well-deserved  tribute  to  my  good  friend 
and  colleague.  Porter  Hardy.  I  was  nec- 
essarily absent  on  that  day,  but  certainly 
do  not  want  to  allow  the  occasion  to  pass 
without  adding  my  few  words  about  that 
brilliant,  dedicated,  and  hard-working 
Virgmian. 

Porter  Hardy  has  for  many  years  been 
one  of  the  strongest  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 
His  investigations  and  studies  into  the 
fields  of  foreign  operations  and  of  mone- 
tary affairs  received  wide  attention  and 
acclaim.  In  fact,  although  he  gave  up 
his  subcommittee  chairmanship  in  1963 
in  order  to  give  greater  attention  to 
military  affairs,  we  still  receive  many 
requests  for  his  reports. 

In  the  past  2  years  he  again  became 
more  active  in  the  committee's  constant 
effort  to  improve  governmental  efficiency 
and  economy.  In  the  90th  Congress  he 
has  chaired  hearings  and  meetings  lead- 
ing to  very  important  and  significant 
reports  on  the  costs  involved  in  the  use 
of  su{HX>rt  service  contracts  by  Federal 
agencies,  on  the  financing  of  wheat  ex- 
ports under  Federal  programs,  and  on 
recreational  boating  safety.  A  measure  of 
his  energy  and  of  his  dedication  to  the 
public  interest  is  the  fact  that  while  he 
was  spending  many  hours  on  these  mat- 
ters he  was  also  carrying  on  a  full  pro- 
gram for  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Porter  Hardy's  decision  to  retire  from 
Congress  at  the  end  of  this  session  will 
leave  a  large  gap  for  us  to  fill,  but  the 
example  of  his  life,  his  record,  and.  above 
all.  his  integrity  will  inspire  us  to  strive 
mightily  to  make  those  extra  efforts  fill- 
ing the  gap  will  require. 

In  closing  I  want  to  express  my  great 
appreciation  for  the  help  and  the  sup- 
port Porter  Hardy  has  given  to  the  com- 
mittee and  to  me  over  the  years  we  have 
worked  together.  I  could  not  have  asked 
for  nor  received  more. 

Mr.  BEVILXi.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Honorable  Porter  Hardy,  Jr.,  who  is 
retiring  from  Congress  at  the  end  of  this 
year. 

Congressman  Hardy  has  served  the 
people  of  his  congressional  district  with 
distinction  since  his  election  to  the  80th 
Congress.  Congressman  Hardy  was  born 
in  Bon  Air,  Chesterfield  County,  Va.  He 
was  educated  at  Randolph-Macon  Acad- 
emy, and  in  the  public  schools  of 
Virginia. 

Congressman  Hardy  has  been  particu- 
larly active  in  matters  relating  to  per- 
sonnel of  the  military  services  and  was 
the  author  of  survivor  benefits  legislation 
which  brought  together  a  variety  of  laws 
which  had  been  enacted  piecemeal 
throughout  the  years. 

Congressman  Hardy  has  served  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  20  years. 
He  was  named  chair.nan  of  the  Special 
Investigations  Subcommittee  in  January 
1963.  In  August   1967  he  was  named 


chairman  of  a  Special  Subcommittee  on 
National  Defense  Posture. 

His  colleagues  in  the  Congress  view 
Congressman  Hardy  as  one  of  the  ablest 
men  among  them;  a  forward-looking 
man  who  represented  his  people  in  the 
very  highest  tradition  of  public  service. 

The  services  of  our  colleague  and 
friend  from  Virginia,  Congressman  Por- 
ter Hardy,  Jr..  will,  indeed,  be  greatly 
missed. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Porter  Hardy.  Jr.,  of  the  Virginia 
Second  District,  after  12  terms  is  retirint; 
from  these  halls.  Porter  Hardy  has 
served  his  district  and  the  country  with 
notable  ability  throughout  his  tenure  in 
the  House. 

Knowledgeable  in  both  business  and 
agilculture,  he  has  helped  formulate 
House  policy  on  hundreds  of  issues  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Thor- 
oughly familiar  with  military  matters,  he 
has  performed  with  brilliance  on  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee.  And  as  an 
expert  on  governmental  affairs,  he  has 
been  a  mainstay  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee. 

Here  is  a  man  proficient  in  every  field  ; 
all  who  have  known  Porter  Hardy  have 
come  to  regard  him  as  a  remarkable 
American. 

His  performance  in  the  House  has 
earned  him  the  respect  of  everyone  fa- 
miliar with  the  facts.  His  vast  capabil- 
ities have  rendered  him  an  outstanding 
Congressman.  His  positions  are  taken 
with  conviction  and  candor.  His  attitude 
is  always  frank  and  refreshing.  He  will 
be  missed  by  all  of  us  who  know  him  and 
and  have  worked  with  him  all  these 
years. 

To  Congressman  Porter  Hardy.  Jr.,  I 
extend  my  best  wishes  for  the  future  and 
congratulations  for  a  job  exceedingly 
well  done. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  the 
time  has  come  to  say  goodby  to  an  old 
friend.  There  was  a  song  that  Sophie 
Tucker  made  famous  about  friends. 
Speaking  of  new  friends,  the  song  said 
"These  are  silver";  but  in  hushed  refer- 
ence to  one's  old  friend  Sophie  would 
sing.  "Those  are  gold." 

Porter  Hardy,  Jr.,  certainly  falls  in 
the  latter  category  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. He  has  served  11  terms  consecu- 
tively from  the  80th  to  the  90th  Con- 
gresses. Through  my  tenure  which  runs 
from  the  86th  Congress.  Porter  has  been 
a  source  of  inspiration. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  is  chairman  of  its  Spe- 
cial Investigation  Subcommittee,  and  its 
Subcommittee  on  the  National  Defense 
Posture.  He  is  one  of  the  foremost  expo- 
nents and  experts  on  military  construc- 
tion and  this  year  served  as  chairman 
of  a  Subcommittee  on  the  Antisubmarine 
Warfare  Laboratory. 

As  a  member  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Special  Study  Subcommittee,  and  in 
previous  Congresses  served  as  chairman 
of  the  International  Operations  Sub- 
committee and  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
and  Monetary  Affairs. 
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Porter  will  be  leaving  us  to  return  to 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  and  a  little  of  the 
pleasiires  that  that  beautiful  State  af- 
fords. I  am  afraid  that  this  next  Con- 
gress is  going  to  be  the  poorer  without 
him.  In  times  such  as  these  we  need  his 
knowledge  and  experience  in  military 
affairs. 

His  seat  in  this  great  Congress  will  in 
good  time  be  filled  but  Porter  Hardy, 
Jr.,  can  never  be  replaced. 

»4r.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasmre  to  pay  tribute  to  a  friend  and 
colleague.  Representative  Porter  Hardy, 
of  Portsmouth,  Va..  who  has  chosen  to 
retire  from  the  House  at  the  end  of  this 
present  term. 

Congressman  Habot,  Representative 
from  the  Second  District  of  Virginia,  has 
been  an  outstanding  and  able  Member 
of  this  body  since  1946.  He  has  served  in 
the  House  with  effectiveness  and  devo- 
tion and  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us 
who  have  served  with  him. 

Among  the  many  honors  which  have 
been  paid  Congressman  Hardy  since  he 
was  elected  to  the  81st  Congress,  is  the 
"First  Citizen  of  Portsmouth"  Award. 
Such  an  honor,  coming  from  his  friends 
and  neighbors — those  who  know  him 
personally  and  intimately— speaks  more 
truth  than  all  the  volumes  which  could 
be  written  about  him,  and  illuminates 
the  fact  of  his  fine  character  and  warm, 
earnest  personality. 

He  could  have  continued  to  remain  in 
the  House  as  long  as  he  desired;  how- 
ever, he  has  chosen  to  return  home  and 
this  is  imderstandable.  We  shall  all  miss 
his  advice  and  coimsel  in  these  trying 
times,  but  we  are  gratified  by  the  hope 
that  he  will  find  much  pleasure  and  hap- 
pmess  in  his  great  accomplishments 
while  a  Member  of  the  House,  and  that 
he  will  be  content  in  future  undertak- 
ings— doing  all  those  things  he  has  al- 
ways wanted  to  do  but  for  which  there 
was  never  time  because  of  the  press  of 
public  service. 

I  am  certain  that  retirement  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  never 
stand  in  the  way  of  Porter  Hardy  should 
service  to  the  great  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  be  required  of  him. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
indeed  sorry  to  note  the  retirement  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia. Porter  Hardy,  from  this  body. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  have  known 
and  served  with  Porter — and  to  have  had 
the  benefit  of  his  wise  counsel  and  friend- 
ship. Others  have  commented  upon  the 
work  he  has  done,  as  a  long-time  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  summarize  that  work 
in  words  other  than  those  of  highest 
praise. 

This  is  because  Porter  Hardy  saw  the 
opportunity  of  service  in  this  body  in 
terms  of  a  public  trust — and  to  that  trust 
he  has  been  ever  faithful.  By  his  ex- 
ample of  devotion  to  duty,  by  his  fairness, 
and  by  his  Integrity — a  quality  which 
particularly  Ulimiinated  everything  he 
did  and  evenrthing  he  said— ^he  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  all  the  rest  of  us. 
and  one  that  we  shall  remember. 

I  wish  him  and  Mrs.  Hardy  health, 
happiness,  and  continued  success  in  the 
years  that  lie  ahead  of  them. 
Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  occa- 


sions for  tribute  to  friends  and  colleagues 
who  are  leaving  our  midst  are  really 
sorrowful  occasions.  None  of  us  are  ever 
completely  the  same  when  we  no  longer 
have  the  opportunity  of  fellowshlpping 
and  working  with  than. 

But  the  Almighty  has  so  predestined 
our  lives  and  our  time  that  we  can  do 
little  about  it.  Consequently,  even  in  sad- 
ness. I  jom  my  colleagues  in  paying  my 
own  personal  tribute  to  my  friend,  of  long 
standing — Porter  Hardy.  I  do  so  with 
much  more  than  a  passing  interest,  be- 
cause for  almost  16  years  now  I  have 
closely  worked  with  him.  not  just  as  a 
fellow  Member  of  this  body,  but  on  the 
Government  Operations  Committee.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  I  have  come  to  know  and 
to  appreciate  Porter  Hardy  for  the  won- 
derful and  talented  person  that  he  is  and 
for  the  great  and  statesmanlike  job  he 
has  been  doing,  not  only  for  the  people  of 
his  district  and  State,  but  for  this  Nation. 
I  look  upon  him  as  a  true  and  trusted 
friend,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  ener- 
getic, diligent,  capable,  and  competent 
Members  of  this  House. 

We  in  the  Congress  get  accused  of  all 
sorts  of  things.  There  are  those  who 
think  we  have  ulterior  motives  of  one 
kind  or  another.  Some  even  think  we 
make  money  here.  Others  know  of  the 
years  of  service  we  are  giving  and  have 
given.  There  are  a  few  who  fully  appre- 
ciate the  contributions  of  a  man  and 
public  servant  like  Porter  Hardy.  In 
spite  of  all  that  is  said  about  us  and  done 
toward  us.  however,  during  the  course  of 
time  lasting  friendships  are  established. 
It  is  not  the  usual  kind  of  friendship. 
Some  are  not  even  as  close  as  we  usually 
think  of  friends.  But  it  is  a  unique  kind 
of  friendship,  and  appreciation  of  each 
other  that  holds  and  binds  us  together 
and  makes  us  miss  one  another  when  our 
time  here  has  come  to  an  end,  voluntarily 
or  otherwise. 

Your  friend  and  my  friend,  Porter 
Hardy,  will  be  one  of  those  greatly  missed 
by  those  who  remain  in  this  institution 
for  the  years  that  lie  ahead.  For  22 
years.  Porter  Hardy  has  served  in  this 
House  with  great  distinction,  integrity, 
and  singleminded  devotion  to  duty.  Like 
others  who  have  spoken,  I  will  miss  him 
if  I  am  still  here  next  year,  but  I  sin- 
cerely hope  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
crossing  paths  with  him  at  other  points 
and  places,  since  our  homes  are  not  very 
far  apart. 

Porter  Hardy  has  earned  the  right  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  what- 
ever way  he  may  choose.  Certainly,  he 
is  entitled  to  a  rest  from  his  labors  here. 

Nevertheless,  this  Congress  and  this 
country  will  lose  the  services  of  one  of 
its  most  valuable  public  servants.  I  am 
sure  Porter's  successor,  whoever  he  may 
be.  will  also  seek  to  do  a  good  job.  Like 
others  of  us,  however,  who  were  preceded 
by  great  men,  his  successor  will  have  a 
difficult  task. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  indebted 
to  Porter  Hardy  for  his  overall  public 
service  here  in  the  Congress,  but  they 
are  particularly  indebted  to  him  for  his 
resourcefulness  in  uncovering  and  elim- 
inating waste  in  Oovemment  operations. 
As  a  member  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  and  as  chairmui  of  one 
of  its  subcommittees  and  on  special  sub- 


committees of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, he  has  worked  hard,  sincerely 
and  with  great  dedication  at  this  role  of 
overseer  of  our  Nation's  Treasury.  Be- 
cause of  him,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  saved  the  taxpayers,  and 
himdreds  of  other  millions  have  been 
more  wisely  spent. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  know  it,  but 
Porter  is  one  of  a  unique  group  of  men 
here  m  the  Congress,  those  who  call 
themselves  farmers  and  yet  who  attended 
Harvard  University  and  other  outstand- 
ing institutions  of  learning.  I  think  such 
combinations  are  good  for  the  country 
and  are  to  be  commended,  esi>ecially 
with  Porter  Hardy  as  our  example. 

E}ven  as  a  young  man.  Porter  Hardy 
did  not  permit  the  lack  of  necessary  farm 
equipment  not  yet  invented  to  interfere 
with  his  determination  to  get  a  job  done 
and  to  get  it  done  properly.  He  has  a 
reputation  for.  time  and  time  again,  go- 
ing into  his  shop  and  coming  out  with 
some  innovation  equal  to  the  task  at 
hand. 

Truly,  Porter  Hardy  has  demonstrated 
this  capacity  in  the  Congress.  In  fact, 
when  I  learned  of  this  reputation  he  had 
as  a  young  man.  I  suddenly  thought  of 
him  as  doing  just  that  sort  of  thing  on  a 
much  broader  scale  in  the  interest  of  his 
country,  whether  it  be  legislation  dealing 
with  military  sun'ivor's  benefits,  or  help- 
ing his  constituents  with  their  problems 
or  doing  his  best  to  insure  the  wise  and 
efficient  expenditure  of  public  funds.  In 
fact,  when  I  discovered  that  Porter  was 
born  in  1903, 1  suspected  that  he  had  en- 
gaged in  some  innovative  processes  to 
keep  himself  looking  and  acting  so  young. 
After  all,  I  expect  it  has  been  this  proc- 
ess of  calmly  and  wisely  and  faithfully 
serving  others  in  the  spirit  of  the  good 
Samaritan  that  has  kept  him  so  young. 

We  here  know  Porter  Hardy  as  a 
warm-hearted  man  of  candor,  high  prin- 
ciples, of  intelligence,  of  patriotism,  and 
a  great  sense  of  purpose.  Not  too  long  ago 
a  newspaper  in  Virginia  called  him  a 
"modem,  all-purpose  man."  That  is  a 
rather  broad  description  of  Porter,  but 
I  am  sure  all  of  us  will  agree  that  in 
terms  of  qualifications,  character,  dedi- 
cation, and  service,  that  term  fits  Porter 
Hardy.  We  will  miss  this  "modem,  all- 
purpose  man"  vei-y  much  in  the  days  and 
months  to  follow  the  90th  Congress.  I  am 
sure  that,  through  his  presence  back  in 
his  home  community  and  State,  his  peo- 
ple will  reap  a  new  kind  of  harvest  flow- 
ing from  his  many  years  of  faithful  and 
dedicated  service  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

As  with  Governor  Tuck,  I  consider 
Porter  Hardy  one  of  my  best  friends  here 
in  the  Congress.  I  will  sorely  miss  him 
and  his  wise  counsel.  Especially  will  I 
miss  serving  with  him  on  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee.  Regret- 
tably, these  moments  must  come  to  all 
of  us  one  way  or  another.  Porter  has 
doubtless  decided  to  take  up  at  home 
where  he  may  have  to  some  extent  left  off 
when  he  came  here.  In  any  event,  I  hope 
and  pray  that  you.  Porter,  and  your  fine 
wife,  Ljmn.  will  enjoy  during  the  years 
that  lie  ahead,  wherever  you  may  be  and 
in  whatever  you  may  undertake,  an 
abundance  of  the  best  things  of  life,  es- 
pecially good  health  and  enduring 
friendships. 
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Mr.  STUBBIiEI  IKT.D.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 

is  always  with  rei  ret  that  we  take  note, 
at  the  end  of  a  c(  ngressional  session,  of 
those  Members  w  t  will  lose  through  re- 
tirement. We  are  unfortunate  this  year 
in  losing  the  servl  :es  of  an  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Memb4  r  of  Congress  who  has 
answered  the  £  ouse  roUcall  for  22 
years — the  Honor  ible  Portir  Hakot,  Jr. 
We  do.  Indeed,  rei  ret  his  departure  from 
among  us.  but  at  t  le  same  time  wish  him 
well  in  future  ye  irs. 

I  have  known  i  ortkr  Hardt  since  my 
own  election  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  I  respect  him  both  as  a 
man  and  a  legisla  x>r.  He  exemplifies  the 
highest  standard  ( f  integrity  and  gentil- 
ity, while  manlf>8ting  a  professional 
competence  In  ev  »ry  pursuit  he  under- 
takes In  the  cot:  rse  of  his  legislative 
activity. 

As  a  business  1(  ader  and  an  agricul- 
tural expert,  he  is  especially  qualified  to 
deal  with  problemi  of  economy,  while  his 
history  of  intens<  civic  concern  lends 
credence'  to  his  si  ature  as  a  man  pos- 
sessed 'of  politics  1  acuity  and  under- 
standing. To  esta  illsh  a  reputation  for 
excellence  as  Poiter  Hardy  haa  done 
takes  both  time  i  nd  talent;  a  man  of 
his  caliber  is  not  c  asily  replaced.  His  ab- 
sence will  leave  a  i  all-too-obvlous  void, 
and  one  which  wil  not  be  easily  filled. 

And  yet,  as  It  is  Congressman  Hardy's 
wish  to  retire  at  his  time,  we  would  be 
selfish  to  begrudge  him  this  well- 
deserved  rest;  and  accordingly,  I  offer 
him  my  every  go  td  hope  for  the  years 
ahead.  I  know  he  will  not  be  content  to 
remain  idle;  whatever  the  choice  of  his 
future  course,  he  will  continue  to  serve 
the  best  Interests  of  his  community,  his 
State,  and  his  Nat  on. 

Mr.  WHALLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  pleased  to  le  »m  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Virgin;  a  [Mr.  Abbitt]  that 
permission  had  bef  n  granted  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  an  able  lei  islator.  Congressman 
Porter  Hardy,  Jk. 

It  is  an  honor  aid  a  privilege  for  me 
to  Join  in  expresi  Ing  our  appreciation 
to  Congressman  1  ardy  for  the  services 
he  has  rendered  ii  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  learned  with  m  ;xed  emotions  of  Con- 
gressman Hardy's  uinouncement  that  he 
is  retiring  from  C  >ngress  at  the  end  of 
this  year.  I  am  gr>  teful  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  ser  ring  in  Congress  with 
such  a  good  guy,  I  ut  his  friendship  will 
be  greatly  missed. 

I  take  this  opp<  rtunity  to  wish  Con- 
gressman Hardy  ai  id  his  family  the  best 
of  health  and  hasplness  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  20  years  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  the  Honorable  Porter 
Hardy,  Jr.,  has  be<  n  a  giant  both  in  the 
House  of  Represe  itatives  and  on  the 
House  Armed  Ser  Ices  Committee.  His 
colleagues  on  that  committee  say  that 
there  will  never  be  another  chairman  of 
the  Special  Investii  ;atiorLs  Subcommittee 
comparable  to  Por'  er  Hardy  and  I  could 
not  agree  more.  They  say,  too,  that, 
when  he  became  c  lairman  6  years  ago, 
that  the  tremors  from  the  Pentagon 
could  be  felt  all  the  way  to  the  Capitol 
Rotunda.  This  Is  p:  obably  true  for  there 


are  few  so  endowed  with  his  integrity, 
candor,  and  commonsense. 

He  has  a  tremendous  capacity  for  hard 
work  and  finding  the  truth  as  many  a 
miscreant  witness  who  neglected  his 
homework  found.  The  country,  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  this  body  will  indeed  miss 
these  characteristics.  But  even  more  will 
we  miss  the  warm  smile,  delightful  sense 
of  humor,  and  great  dignity  that  are 
Porter  Hardy's  trademarks.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  may  well  be  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  is  anxious  to  get  back 
to  that  farm.  And  certainly  he  has  earned 
that  right.  But  many  of  us  city  boys  wish 
he  would  reconsider. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  too  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  praising 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  Porter 
Hardy,  Jr.  I  only  regret  that  his  deci- 
sion to  retire  is  the  occasion  for  my 
comments. 

Virginia  has  boasted,  with  good  reason, 
of  many  of  her  sons  who  served  this 
Nation.  I  Icnow  that  Porter  Hardy  will 
be  among  those  which  are  singled  out  for 
praise  after  his  retirement  is  effected. 

I  speak  of  Porter  as  a  friend,  and  yet 
we  all  realize  the  great  work  which  he 
has  done  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  and  Government  Operations 
Committees. 

His  interests  have,  however,  been  the 
interest  of  the  Nation  and  those  of  his 
district.  Among  us,  there  are  few  who 
have  been  more  informed  on  the  matters 
of  the  defense  posture  of  this  Nation. 
I  know  that  our  country  has  benefited 
greatly  from  Porter  Hardy's  service  and 
I  personally  have  benefited  from  his 
friendship. 

My  wife  Becky  and  I  wish  him  and  his 
lovely  wife,  Edna,  much  happiness. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  comment  today  on  the  re- 
tirement from  Congress  this  year  of  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Porter  Hardy.  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Congressman  Hardy  will  be  ending  a 
distinguished  career  of  22  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  has  repre- 
sented the  people  of  his  district  with 
courage,  dedication  and  ability.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Government  Operations,  he 
has  worked  with  diligence  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  district  and  his  Nation. 
It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  and  honor 
to  have  served  in  the  89th  and  90th  Con- 
gresses with  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Hardy].  I  Join  with  his  many 
friends  in  wishing  him  a  well-earned 
retirement. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy]  Is 
known  to  all  of  us  as  a  hard-worldng  and 
very  able  Congressman.  I  am  happy  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation of  his  very  fine  service  to  our 
country  during  the  22  years  he  has  been 
here.  We  need  Members  of  his  caliber  and 
I  sincerely  regret  that  he  is  leaving. 

Mr.  Hardy  served  for  many  years  as 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations  and 
Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
I  shall  miss  the  challenge  of  his  subcom- 
mittee reports.  He  always  seemed  to  re- 
lease his  reports  Just  as  the  foreign  aid 
bill  was  coming  to  the  floor.  This  placed 


the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  the 
position  of  having  to  put  through  a  very 
unpopular  bill  against  the  heaviest  of 
odds. 

However,  it  was  good  to  have  this  crit- 
icism. The  Congress  cannot  afford  to 
look  at  only  one  side  of  the  picture.  Mr. 
Hardy  has  often  shown  us  the  "other 
side"  of  the  coin.  I  thank  him,  and  I 
Join  all  of  you  in  wishing  him  and  his 
family  all  the  best  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  very  briefly? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Hardy. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  over- 
come by  these  overgenerous  encomiums 
of  my  colleagues.  There  are  no  words 
available  to  me  to  express  adequately  my 
appreciation. 

These  22  years  have  been  during  a 
period  of  turmoil,  they  have  been  filled 
with  many  frustrations,  and  yet,  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  have  been  most  gratifying 
years  to  me — gratifying  in  large  meas- 
ure because  they  have  been  years  when 
I  have  been  privileged  to  work  with  the 
Members  of  this  body  In  the  interest  of 
our  country.  While  we  have  frequently 
despaired  of  accompUshing  our  objec- 
tives, we  have  done  much,  and  we  can 
take  pride  in  that. 

But,  most  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
leave  here  at  the  end  of  this  term.  I  will 
carry  with  me  an  intense  sense  of  grati- 
tude for  the  friendship  which  I  have  en- 
Joyed  in  this  body.  I  shall  never  be  able 
adequately  to  respond  to  the  genuine 
friendship  of  the  Members  which  has 
been  shown  to  me  during  these  years. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the  suc- 
ceeding dean  of  our  delegation  for  the 
part  which  he  has  played  in  this  special 
order  here  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  grateful. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Meml>ers  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this  spe- 
cial order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROGRESS   IN  TENNESSEE'S 
FOURTH  DISTRICT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evins]  is  rec- 
ognized for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  has  been  my  custom  over  the  years 
as  Congress  approaches  adjournment  I 
want  to  take  this  means  of  reporting  to 
the  people  of  my  district — the  great 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Ten- 
nessee— on  some  of  the  major  actions 
taken  during  this  and  prior  Congresses 
benefiting  our  district. 

This  report  is  designed  as  a  summary 
of  the  highlights  of  major  projects  and 
accomplishments  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced and  achieved  during  my  service 
as  your  Representative  in  the  Congress. 

Our  district— the  heartland  of  Ten- 
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nessee — is  rich  in  history  and  tradition, 
rich  in  diversity,  rich  in  progress  and 
rich  In  the  dedication  of  its  people  to  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Prior  to  the  action  of  the  Federal  court 
in  reapportioning  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts of  Tennessee,  the  Fourth  District 
Included  these  coimties: 

Bedford,  Cannon,  Clay,  Coffee,  Cum- 
berland, DeKalb.  Fentress,  Franklin, 
Jackson,  Lincoln,  Marshall,.Moore,  Over- 
ton. Pickett,  Putnam,  Roane,  Ruther- 
ford, Smith,  Van  Buren.  Warren,  White, 
and  Wilson. 

Following  the  action  of  the  Federal 
court,  our  district  now  comprises  the 
following  counties: 

Anderson,  Campbell,  Cannon,  Clay, 
Coffee,  Ciuiberland,  DeKalb,  Fentress, 
Grundy,  Jackson,  Morgan,  Overton, 
Pickett,  Putnam.  Roane.  Scott,  Smith, 
Van  Buren,  Warren,  White,  and  Wilson. 

Our  district  remains  large — 8,261 
square  miles — with  a  population  in  excess 
of  400,000  in  the  21  counties  of  the  new 
fourth  district. 

It  has  been  my  policy  to  continue  to 
represent  the  22  coimties  of  the  district 
as  constituted  before  Federal  court  re- 
apportionment— as  well  as  the  five  coun- 
ties added  to  our  district  by  order  of  the 
court.  In  other  words  I  have  imdertaken 
to  represent  some  27  counties  during  this 
interim  period  of  transition  created  by 
the  Federal  court  order. 

I  have  been  both  pleased  and  honored 
to  represent  all  the  people  of  this  great 
and  enlarged  district.  Let  it  be  said  that 
the  Federal  court  can  physically  remove 
coimties  from  our  district  "family"  but 
that  the  court  can  never  remove  the  love 
and  affection  which  I  hold  for  my  friends 
in  all  the  counties.  By  the  same  token  I 
appreciate  the  confidence  shown  in  me 
by  the  officials  and  citizens  of  the  re- 
cently added  counties  who  have  sought 
my  representation  during  this  transition 
pcolod.  I  have  endeavored  to  be  of  serv- 
ice and  assistance  to  all  the  citizens  of 
the  27  counties  extending  from  Knoxville 
to  Nashville,  serving  them  to  the  best  of 
my  ability. 

OX7R   PEOPIX   ASE    "ALL-AlfZUCAN" 

Our  district  is  a  part  of  smalltown 
and  rural  America,  the  foundation  of 
our  American  values  and  American  sys- 
tem. Our  iieople  are  "All-American." 
They  believe  in  our  country,  our  democ- 
racy, our  way  of  life,  and  they  are  dedi- 
cated to  preserving,  promoting,  and  per- 
petuating the  true  American  system  of 
law,  order.  Justice,  and  progress. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  in  the  Con- 
gress to  focus  attention  on  the  impor- 
tance of  smalltown  and  nual  America 
and  to  encourage  the  growth  and  prog- 
ress of  our  smaller  commiuiitles  86  well 
as  our  cities. 

In  a  recent  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee meeting  with  respect  to  the  budget  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  I  re- 
minded TVA  officials: 

I  would  like  to  remind  you.  gentlemen, 
that  the  small  town  is  the  backbone  of 
America.  It  Is  In  the  smaller  communities 
that  the  basic  American  concept  of  commu- 
nity cooperation  and  working  together  for 
the  good  of  the  community  Is  strongest  to- 
day. Some  of  our  large  metropolitan  cities 
do  not  have  the  cohesive  quality  that  holds 


people  together  and  creates  the  essential 
Ingredients  of  a  democratic  society — the 
concern  for  one's  community  and  neigh- 
bor. .  .  . 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  oiu-  executive 
offlclals  of  Oovemment  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  the  small  towns  which  have  be- 
come the  forgotten  part  of  America.  There 
should  be  a  national  effort  to  encourage  a 
buUdup  of  small  towns  to  capture  the  best 
of  the  old — the  community  spirit  and 
pride — and  the  best  of  the  new.  And  by  the 
"new"  I  mean  modern  industry  and  modern 
conveniences  and  well-rounded  economies. 
We  must  build  the  economies  and  oppor- 
tunities of  our  small  towns.  This  will  help 
hold  our  talented  young  people  there. 

And  so  I  would  hope  that  TVA  In  Its  pro- 
grams would  recognize  that  all  the  towns  of 
Tennessee  and  the  valley  deserve  recogni- 
tion. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  that  TVA  has 
now  initiated  Operation  Townllft,  a 
program  designed  specifically  to  assist 
our  smaller  cities  and  conmiunities  in 
planning  and  canTlng  out  programs  of 
progress. 

I  want  to  say  further  that  in  our  dis- 
trict public  offlclals,  civic  leaders,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  business,  unions,  luii- 
versities,  and  citizens  have  joined  to- 
gether in  programs  for  progress  that  are 
combining  the  best  of  the  community 
spirit  with  the  best  of  the  new  progress. 

From  Campbell  County — the  Switzer- 
land of  America — In  the  northeast  to 
Coffee  County,  the  southwestemmost 
county  of  our  district  and  a  great  center 
of  space  and  scientific  progress,  our 
mayors,  county  Judges,  councilmen, 
aldermen,  magistrates,  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  industrial  development 
boards  have  Joined  with  Federal  and 
State  officials  in  planning  and  carrying 
out  programs  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

As  a  member  of  the  important  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Independent  Agencies  and  Cities  Ap- 
propriations and  a  senior  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  Appro- 
priations— it  has  been  my  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  secure  appropriations  for 
many  important  and  needed  projects 
beneficial  to  the  people  of  our  district, 
the  State  of  Tennessee  and  the  Nation. 

RECENT    MAJOR     PROJECTS    INCXUDE    THBCK    $50 
ICnXION   DAMS 

Appropriations  have  been  secured  for 
these  important  projects  of  recent  date: 

Cordell  Hull  Dam  and  lock  on  the  up- 
per Cumberland:  This  project  in  the 
upper  Cumberland-Cordell  Hull  country 
in  our  district  Is  a  $50  million  dam  and 
lock — including  a  navigation  lock  cost- 
ing $9  million.  This  project  will  con- 
tribute greatly  to  commerce  and  to  the 
future  growth  of  our  district — with  great 
benefits  to  the  upper  Cumberland  area 
and  to  Tennessee.  This  year's  appropria- 
tion alone  to  advance  this  project  is 
$8,924,000,  recently  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Tims  Ford  Dam  in  middle  Tennessee: 
The  first  TVA  dam  In  middle  Tennes- 
see. Construction  has  been  initiated  on 
this  $46  million  Tims  Ford  Dam  on  the 
Elk  River,  which  will  bring  jobs  and  op- 
portunities to  many  citizens,  as  well  as 
power  production,  flood  control  and  rec- 


reation benefits  to  our  people.  This 
year's  appropriation  is  $7,892,000,  re- 
cently approved. 

Telllco  Dam  in  East  Tennessee:  The 
latest  TVA  dam  to  be  approved,  the  $47 
million  Telllco  Dam  will  provide  great 
benefits  to  east  Tennessee  and  our  State 
In  economic  and  Industrial  development. 
This  year's  appropriation  is  $7,907,000. 

Percy  Priest  Dam:  The  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  recently  dedicated  this 
dam.  This  $50  million  project  on  the 
Stones  River,  near  Lebanon  and  Nash- 
ville, will  bring  great  benefits  to  our 
area  In  flood  control,  water  supply,  power 
production,  and  recreation.  This  year's 
appropriation  is  $4,753,000. 

New  major  park  on  Center  Hill  Lake: 
In  cooperation  with  officials  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion, the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  mov- 
ing ahead  with  plans  to  develop  a  new 
major  park  on  Center  HIU  Lake.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  earmarked  $350,- 
000  to  dace  to  begin  work  on  this  park 
which  will  have  a  major  role  in  the  con- 
tinued development  of  tourism  and  rec- 
reation in  the  Center  Hill  Reservoir 
area  of  Smith,  DeKalb,  and  Putnam 
Counties. 

Upper  Duck,  Obed,  and  Emory  Rivers 
under  study:  Fimds  have  been  appropri- 
ated to  study  the  potential  of  the  Upper 
Duck  River  in  middle  Tennessee  and  the 
Obed  and  Emory  Rivers  in  east  Tennes- 
see  for  development  and  conservation. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  its 
most  recent  report,  at  my  request,  urged 
that  these  studies  by  TVA  be  expedited, 
reports  made,  and  action  taken. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Arnold 
Engineering  Development  Center:  Ap- 
propriations annually  are  secured  for  the 
continued  work  and  activities  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Arnold 
Engineering  Development  Center  In  our 
district.  These  Important  scientific  cen- 
ters are  the  anchors  of  technological 
progress  cooperating  with  oiu-  great  State 
universities,  including  Tennessee  Tech- 
nological University  at  Cookeville,  Mid- 
dle Tennessee  State  University  at  Mur- 
freesboro.  the  University  of  the  South 
at  Sewanee.  and  Cumberland  University 
at  Lebanon. 

North-South  Appalachian  Highway: 
Appropriations  have  been  passed  by  Con- 
gress with  my  enthusiastic  help  and  sup- 
port to  initiate  construction  on  the  vital 
North-South  Appalachian  Highway 
through  our  district,  intersecting  Inter- 
state 40  near  Cookeville,  and  providing 
important  new  access  and  opportunities 
for  the  people  of  our  area. 

Oak  Ridge  Federal  Building:  I  have 
helped  secure  appropriations  for  con- 
struction of  the  new  and  vitally  needed 
$4  million  Federal  building  tc  centralize 
and  house  offices  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  at  Oak  Ridge. 

Dale  Hollow  National  Federal  Fish 
Hatchery :  On  my  motion  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  approved  an  appropria- 
tion for  construction  of  the  million- 
dollar  Dale  Hollow  National  Federal  Fish 
Hatchery  in  Clay  Coimty,  Celina,  Tenn. 

Among  other  Important  projects  for 
which  appropriations  were  secured  are 
many  loans  and  grants  for  post  offices. 
Federal   buildings,   watershed  projects. 
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iie  Subcommittee  on 


Independent  Officei  and  Cities  Appropri- 
ations, I  have  seciu  ed  approprlatldns  for 


assist  our  cities  and 
programs  of 


many  projects  to 

their  local  leaderihip  in 

growth  and  develo  iment. 

Our  local  comn  imities  are  applying 
for  these  areas  gf  assistance  because 
these  grants  and  ]  oans  enable  our  cities 
and  communities  o  build  a  better  com- 
mimlty  and  a  bett  r  life  for  our  people — 
better  Jobs,  bettei  opportimltles,  better 
highways,  better  » ihools,  better  housing, 
greater  economic  I  eneflts  for  our  people 
and  our  communlti  ;s. 

This  assistance   o  our  cities  includes : 

Appropriations  t  >tallng  more  than  $12 
million  to  finance  the  construction  of 
needed  public  facilities — water  systems, 
sewer  systems,  gf  s  systems,  armories, 
and  public  bulldlm  s,  among  others. 

Appropriations  t  >taling  more  than  $11 
million  in  urban  re  lewal  grants  for  many 
of  our  cities  in  t  le  Fourth  District  to 
assist  in  the  ellm  nation  of  blight  and 
slums  and  clearlag  the  way  for  new 
business,  new  homes,  new  streets,  new 
parks — entirely  now  areas  in  the  hearts 
of  our  cities.  1 

Appropriations  lor  65  public  housing 
projects  in  our  dlscrict  at  a  development 
cost  of  $40  milllo  1,  providing  low-cost 
housing  for  thousa  nds  of  needy  families. 

Appropriations  through  the  Appa- 
lachian developme  at  program  for  con- 
struction of  libra  rles,  health  centers, 
vocational  trade  sshools,  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes,  and  assistance  to  our 
local  imlversitles  in  construction  of 
facilities. 

Appropriations  Jirough  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  for  construc- 
tion of  new  airpoi  ts  and  the  Improve- 
ment of  existing  i  irport  facilities. 

BKINOINa   aOVKRN  lENT   TO  THK   PBOPLE 

Because  of  my  s  .rong  Interest  and  ad- 
vocacy, the  Depar  ment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Developme  it  has  established  an 
*:  'own  America  within 
;o  assist  our  smaller 


Office  of  Small 
this  Department 
communities  with 

in  availing  themselves  of  Federal  pro- 
grams of  loans,  gra  its,  and  assistance  for 
growth  and  progrea  t. 


heir  limited  resources 


One  of  the  first 


Small  Town  Amei  ica  Office  was  a  dr- 


projects  of  this  new 


cult-rldlng  tour  with  a  team  of  Federal 
officials  Joining  local  officials  in  a  series 
of  Partnership  for  Progress  conferences 
in  regional  meetings  in  our  district.  Local 
and  Federal  officials  have  evaluated  this 
tour  and  these  conferences  and  found 
them  to  be  most  meaningful  and  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  helpful  Government 
assistance  to  the  people  and  In  inform- 
ing local  o£Qclals  on  programs  available. 

AsanrrANCK  to  RumAi.  abbas 

Many  grants  and  loans  to  assist  our 
smaller  communities  and  rural  areas  in 
buUdlng  water  systems,  attracting  in- 
dustry, improving  electric  and  telephone 
service,  and  flood  protection  have  been 
approved. 

Citizens  In  every  county  have  benefited 
from  low  interest  rate  loans  for  rural 
electrification  and  telephone  service.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  assist  in  pro- 
viding appropriations  that  have  made 
possible  new  or  improved  telephone  and 
electric  service  for  150,000  families  in 
our  area — at  a  total  cost  of  more  than 
$75  million. 

Many  loans  and  grants,  totaling  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  have  been  approved  for 
watershed  flood  control  and  conserva- 
tion projects.  In  providing  safe  water 
supplies  for  thousands  of  families,  for 
roads,  vocational  schools,  airports,  health 
centers,  sewer  plants,  libraries,  hospi- 
tals, nursing  homes,  and  reclamation. 

All  of  these  programs  have  helped  to 
build  a  better  life  for  our  people,  as  they 
have  provided  many  Jobs  and  opportu- 
nities for  our  young  people  and  advanced 
the  progress  of  rural  America. 

Nationally  the  past  year  may  well  be 
recorded  as  the  year  in  which  the  im- 
portance of  programs  of  progress  in  ru- 
ral and  small  town  America  was  ac- 
corded major  recognition — a  theme  I 
have  emphasized  for  many  years. 

There  Is  a  growing  realization  in 
Washington  and  throughout  the  Nation 
that  emplosmient  and  opportimlties  at- 
tractive to  our  people  in  rural  and  small 
town  America  are  vital  not  only  to  areas 
like  the  Fourth  District — but  to  all  of 
America,  including  our  larger  dtles. 

At  hearings  conducted  by  the  House 
Small  Business  Conunlttee  Into  problems 
and  progress  In  rural  America,  leading 
officials  In  Government  agreed  on  the 
need  for  progress  in  niral  areas  to  re- 
duce outmlgratlon  to  our  cities  as  well 
as  Improving  the  quality  of  life  for  oiur 
young  people  and  all  our  citizens. 

The  circuit  riding  program  and  the 
Partnership  for  Progress  conferences, 
mentioned  earlier,  were  also  of  great  ben- 
efit to  our  rural  leaders  by  providing 
helpful  information  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission,  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  Small 
Business  Administration,  among  others. 

in  addition  I  have  repeatedly  intro- 
duced measures  to  encourage  rural  and 
small  town  development  through  tax  in- 
centives for  business  and  Industrial  de- 
velopment and  expansion  in  our  area. 

These  measures  have  drawn  wide  siip- 
port  throughout  the  Nation.  The  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness reported  In  a  recent  press  release: 

In  nationwide  polls  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Buslneaa, 
the  nation'*  independent  builneeemen  liave 


consistently  voted  m  lupport  of  a  legislative 
propoaal  known  as  the  Kvlna  blU  as  It  waa 
introduced  by  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Small  Biulnees  Committee. 

SCHOOLS  ADBD 

It  Is  my  belief  that  Investments  in 
education  and  vocational  training  for 
skills  pay  rich  dividends  not  only  in 
terms  of  human  happiness  and  fulfill- 
ment, but  in  terms  of  progress  and  eco- 
nomic growth  throughout  our  area. 
State,  and  Nation.  Studies  by  the  UB. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  have  shown  that 
on  the  average  an  individual's  income 
rises  as  his  education  and  training  In- 
crease. 

I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  im- 
proved education  and  have  encouraged 
the  expansion  and  Improvement  of  our 
educational  systems  throughout  the  dis- 
trict from  the  preschool  through  the 
university  and  postgraduate  levels. 

I  have  also  fought  for  a  fair  distribu- 
tion of  education  fimds  for  our  nutd 
areas.  In  this  connection  I  have  assisted 
In  securing  appropriations  for  disadvan- 
taged children  totaling  more  than  $9 
million  for  oitf  area. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  gratification 
to  have  been  able  to  assist  our  colleges 
and  universities — ^Including  Cxmiberland 
College  in  Lebanon,  Middle  Tennessee 
State  University  in  Murfreesboro,  Ten- 
nessee Technological  University  In 
Cookevllle,  and  the  University  of  the 
South  at  Sewanee — in  receiving  loans 
and  grants  totaling  more  than  $12  mil- 
lion for  building  construction,  strength- 
ening of  curriculum,  among  other  educa- 
tional advancements.  This  $12  million  in- 
cludes $3  million  in  scholarship  loans 
and  grants  for  our  young  people  who  re- 
quire financial  assistance  to  attend  the 
college  of  their  choice. 

In  addition  I  have  stressed  the  need 
for  development  of  vocational  trade 
schools  and  have  supported  construction 
of  these  training  centers  in  our  area.  In 
this  connection  I  have  assisted  in  se- 
curing grants  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  $6  million  for  vocational  train- 
ing for  our  yoimg  men  and  women. 

INDtrSTHIAL  DEVZLOPMZNT 

Coupled  with  the  need  and  necessity 
for  strong  programs  of  education  and 
training  is  the  vital  Importance  of  ex- 
panded business  and  industrial  develop- 
ment to  provide  Jobs  and  opportunities 
for  our  young  people. 

In  this  connection  I  have  been  pleased 
to  support  applications  for  Federal  loans 
and  assistance  to  finance  Industrial 
parks,  water  and  sewer  facilities  to  serve 
Industry,  and  the  development  of  new 
business  and  industry — the  Tennessee 
Forging  Steel  Mill  in  Roane  County,  for 
example — and  the  expansion  of  other  in- 
dustries and  the  modernization  of  exist- 
ing Industry. 

Many  new  plants  have  located  In  our 
area,  including  five  Douglas  Aircraft 
plants,  the  Carrier  Corp.,  Cummins  Engi- 
neering, Beta-TES  Electronics  Co.,  Dy- 
natex  Corp.,  PAK-Electronlcs.  Pelham 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Oenesco,  among 
many  others. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  industrial 
growth  In  the  midstate  area  will  total 
more  than  $150  million  for  the  last  2 
years  alone. 
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SMALL   BtTSINKaS  AOB) 


As  chairman  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  I  have  assisted 
many  of  our  small  businessmen  in  secur- 
ing financial  assistance,  management 
assistance,  or  assistance  In  obtaining  a 
fair  share  of  Federal  contracts  and 
procurement. 

Congress  has  charged  our  committee 
with  the  responsibility  of  protecting  and 
safeguarding  the  interests  of  small  busi- 
nessmen In  the  face  of  growing  giantism, 
concentration,  big  business  shopping 
centers,  computerization,  and  other 
threats  to  our  free  enterprise-competi- 
tive economy. 

Our  committee  and  various  subcom- 
mittees assigned  to  Investigate  specific 
problem  areas  have  conducted  a  nimiber 
of  hearings  and  Issued  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations, many  of  which  have  been 
followed  by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  other  affected  Federal 
agencies. 

Important  recent  work  of  our  commit- 
tee Includes: 

Continuing  successful  efforts  to  pre- 
serve the  Independence  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  in  the  face  of 
periodic  efforts  by  the  big  business- 
oriented  Department  of  Commerce  to 
absorb  the  small  business  agency. 

Full-scale  hearings  on  the  problems  of 
our  small  towns,  looking  into  the  prob- 
lems and  progress  in  our  small  town  and 
rural  areas  and  studying  means  of  assist- 
ing our  smaller  communities  in  their 
programs  of  growth  and  progress. 

Opposition  to  proposed  substantial  in- 
crease in  postal  rates  for  small  news- 
papers, resulting  in  much  smaller 
increases. 

Hearings  that  led  to  a  strengthening 
of  the  small  business  procurement  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  Government 
contracts. 

A  conference  with  prime  contractors 
from  throughout  the  Nation,  encouraging 
expanded  subcontracting  of  these  large 
contracts  to  small  business. 

Investigation  of  the  annoimced  steel 
price  increases.  Subsequently  other 
planned  Increases  were  scaled  down  by 
steel  companies. 

Hearings  Into  drug  sales  practices,  gas- 
oline "games,"  industrial  standards,  al- 
location of  radio  frequencies,  fln^nHTig 
problems  of  the  tool  and  die  Industry — 
all  related  to  small  business. 

Introduction  of  a  bill  to  bar  SBA  loans 
to  liquor  stores.  SBA  has  made  some  $15 
million  in  loans  to  small  businessmen  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  business  and 
industry  for  our  people,  and  several  new 
aircraft,  electronic,  textile,  and  other 
plants  have  been  located  and  established 
in  our  district. 

VnTKANS   PBOOBAMS 

As  a  veteran  of  4  years  service  in 
World  War  U — 2  years  overseas — ^I 
pledged  my  support  to  be  of  every  assist- 
ance possible  when  I  was  first  elected  to 
the  Congress. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs  in  the  early  days  of 
my  service  in  the  Congress,  I  helped  draft 
and  supported  much  of  the  postwar  leg- 
islation in  behalf  of  our  veterans.  Includ- 
ing the  Korean  GI  bill  of  rights. 

In  1954 1  was  elected  to  membership  on 


the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  At 
that  time  I  requested  and  received  as- 
signment to  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dependent Offices  concerned  with  ftmd- 
ing  of  all  veterans  programs  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

In  1965 1  became  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee and  I  have  continued  to  work 
for,  encourage,  and  support  legislation 
and  appropriations  for  our  vast  pro- 
grams of  veterans  benefits. 

Appropriations  for  benefits  this  year 
total  almost  $7  billion  for  hospitalization 
and  medical  care,  education  and  train- 
ing, housing,  insurance,  loan  programs, 
compensation  and  pensions,  programs 
for  widows  and  orphans  of  veterans,  and 
other  veterans  benefits. 

Veterans  benefits  in  our  district  alone 
for  last  year  totaled  more  than  $13  mll- 
Uon. 

I  assisted  in  securing  Improvements 
and  expansions  of  veterans  hospital  fa- 
cilities in  Tennessee — the  new  veterans 
general  medical  hospitaPin  Nashville,  ex- 
pansion of  the  veterans  hospital  In  Mur- 
freesboro and  improvements  at  the 
Mountain  Home  Veterans  Center  serving 
our  Tennessee  veterans.  Veterans  bills 
which  I  have  sponsored  or  supported  in- 
clude: 

The  Veterans'  Pension  and  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1967  which  pro- 
vides an  average  cost-of-living  rate  In- 
crease of  5.4  percent  for  all  veterans, 
widows,  and  children  receiving  pensions. 

Veterans'  Readjustment  Benefits 
Act — Vietnam  GI  bill  of  rights — provid- 
ing a  continuing  program  of  educational 
assistance  to  veterans  serving  in  the 
Vietnam  confilct  and  other  veterans  dis- 
charged after  January  31,  1965. 

Increases  in  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion allowance  for  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected disability  and  extension  of 
time  for  such  training. 

An  increase  in  the  educational  allow- 
ance for  orphans  of  servicemen  and  vet- 
erans. 

Increases  In  compensation  for  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans. 

The  Korean  GI  bill  of  rights. 

As  a  special  service  to  a  great  vetersm. 
World  War  I  hero,  Sgt.  Alvln  C.  York,  I 
served  on  a  special  committee  with  the 
late  Speaker  Raybum  and  conducted  a 
campaign  to  raise  funds  to  pay  off  Ser- 
geant York's  Income  tax  Indebtedness. 
This  drive  not  only  raised  the  $25,000 
necessary  to  pay  off  the  sergeant's  tax 
indebtedness  to  the  Government,  but  an 
additional  sum  of  $25,000  in  donations 
was  received,  which  was  placed  In  a  trust 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of 
Tennessee's  great  World  War  I  veteran 
hero— the  late  Sgt.  Alvin  C.  York  of 
Fentress  County. 

A    PHOASOPHT    OF   GOVEKNMENT 

In  View  of  the  change  in  our  district 
brought  about  by  Federal  court  Eu:tlon  in 
redlstrlctlng  some  of  our  counties,  per- 
haps it  would  be  appropriate  in  this  re- 
port to  mention  briefly  something  about 
my  philosophy  of  government. 

My  philosophy  is  keyed  to  moderation 
and  reason,  and  I  subscribe  to  the  philos- 
ophies of  these  three  great  Presidents: 

Thcnnas  Jefferson: 

The  care  of  human  Ufe  and  happineaa  is 
the  first  and  only  legitimate  object  of  good 
governments 


Woodrow  Wilson : 

I  beUeve  in  democracy  because  it  releasee 
the  energy  of  every  human  being. 

Abraham  Lincoln:  I  believe  also  in  that 
philosophy  expressed  by  President  Lin- 
coln who  believed  that — 

The  legitimate  object  of  government  is  to 
do  for  a  community  of  people  whatever  needs 
to  be  done  but  which  they  cannot  do  or 
cannot  do  as  well  for  themselves. 

I  believe  that  local  leadership  and  local 
initiative  provide  the  keys  to  success  in 
programs  of  progress  in  our  conununi- 
tles.  The  Federal  Government  can  assist 
in  these  programs  but  the  planning  and 
the  leadership  must  begin  at  the  city, 
county,  and  community  level. 

I  have  found  over  the  years  that  our 
district  has  possessed  and  developed 
magnificent  local  leadership  In  many  of 
our  communities.  This  leadership  works 
with  the  State  and  Federal  Government 
in  improving  their  communities  and  in 
bringing  greater  opportunities  for  our 
people. 

I  believe  that  every  American  Is  en- 
titled to  education,  training,  and  an  op- 
portunity. I  do  not  believe  that  Govern- 
ment is  obligated  to  support  those  who 
are  able  bodied  and  who  refuse  to  accept 
opportunity  and  responsibility.  For  those 
who  are  infirm,  ill,  and  incapacitated — 
the  aged  and  disabled — I  believe  Govern- 
ment has  a  role  to  play  In  caring  for 
them. 

As  our  forefathers  believed  In  a  bal- 
anced form  of  government — steering 
clear  of  the  extremes — I  am  a  believer  in 
a  balanced  philosophy  of  goveriunent. 

It  has  been  my  policy  to  avoid  ex- 
tremes and  to  adhere  to  a  philosophy  of 
reason  and  moderation.  I  believe  In 
working  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress in  achieving  compromises  and  ac- 
cord that  represent  the  views  of  the 
great  majority  of  Americans.  I  do  not 
favor  legislation  that  represents  the 
views  of  extremist  groups. 

I  believe  In  economy  and  that  a  tax- 
payer Is  entitled  to  a  dollar's  value  for  a 
dollar  spent.  There  are  those  in  the 
Congress  who  would  give  the  Federal 
Government  a  blank  check — there  are 
others  at  the  opposite  extreme  who 
would  reduce  and  cut  Govenunent  op- 
erations to  the  point  that  the  functions 
of  the  Government  would  be  stopped — 
such  as  our  postal  service.  I  work  to 
achieve  a  compromise  and  balance  be- 
tween the  extremes  in  the  mainstream  of 
reason. 

I  believe  like  many  conservatives  that 
we  must  preserve  our  institutions,  free- 
doms, and  basic  values  that  form  the 
foundation  of  our  great  democratic  so- 
ciety. I  also  believe  in  progress  and  pro- 
gressive government  that  is  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  people  and  the  prob- 
lems of  our  time — government  that  will 
work  with  local  commimlties  to  solve 
problems  and  to  build  a  better  life  for 
all  Americans. 

I  believe  that  rather  than  trampling 
our  flag,  demonstrating  against  our  in- 
stitutions, and  imdermlnlng  our  imlver- 
sitles and  colleges  with  violence,  that  all 
Americans  should  support  our  American 
way  of  life.  / 

I  believe  firmly  in  King  Solomon's  ad- 
monition as  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture: 

Knowledge  Is  a  wonderful  thing;  therefore 
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iritb  aU  thy  getttnc.  get 


get  knowledge;  but 
understanding. 

It  appears  todiy  that  some  of  our 
young  people  are  acquiring  knowledge 
without  the  unden  tandlng  that  must  ac- 
company knowledi  e. 

To  me,  with  kn<  wledge  comes  re^pon- 
alblllty. 

It  has  always  Ix  len  my  belief  that  the 
purpose  of  educatl  m  is  to  develop  imder- 
standlng  and  kn<  wledge  because  from 
understanding  fio^  va  the  values  that  will 
guide  and  direct  a  constructive  and 
meaningful  life. 

Our  yoimg  peoile  are  our  trustees  of 
the  future — our  guardians  of  tomorrow — 
and  I  am  pleased  Ithat  the  yoimg  people 
In  our  area  are  developing  understand- 
ing along  with  th( ;  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge and  respons  blllty  which  will  lead 
to  progress. 

NKCKssrrr  foi  law  ams  oion 

The  90th  Congress  has  been  greatly 
concerned  over  vli  ilence  and  lawlessness 
In-our  Nation  and  las  enacted  legislation 
to  assist  our  local  1  tw-enf  orcement  agen- 
cies In  preserving  and  maintaining  law 
and  order.  I 

It  has  become  Increasingly  evident 
that  forces  and  Inl  :uences  are  fomenting 
riots  and  violence  in  an  effort  to  bring 
about  violent  chai  ge  In  our  Nation  and 
In  our  Qovemmenl . 

Throughout  my ;  lervlce  In  the  Congress 
I  have  taken  a  t  trong  and  consistent 
position  for  law  ai  id  order  and  for  pun- 
ishment of  law  viol  itoTs. 

In  the  90th  Con  jress  I  Joined  In  sup- 
porting the  Antl-R  ot  Act  which  provides 
for  a  5-year  Pedtral  penitentiary  sen- 
tence or  a  $10,000  f  ne — or  both — for  con- 
viction of  crossing  a  State  line  with  the 
intent  to  incite  ric  ts  and  Insurrection. 

In  addition  I  srongly  supported  the 
Crime  Control  an  i  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  which  provl(i  es  assistance  to  local 
law-enforcement  i  gencies  who  have  the 
major  responslbllzy  for  preserving  law 
and  order.  I 

This  act  is  providing  financial  assist- 
ance to  States  anp  local  police  depart- 
training  and  In  ob- 
equlpment.  The  act 
)  :hat  officers  be  trained 


House  during  the 


Oiu: 


year. 

It  is  my  belief 
responsibilities, 
antees    freedom- 
riot — not  to  buni — not 
to  kill  and  steal. 

I    strongly 


ments  to  assist  Ir 
talnlng    modem 
specifically  directs 
In  riot  control. 

In  addition  I  haije  discussed  the  matter 
of  law  enforcement  with  the  President 
[requent  contact  with 
the  Attorney  Geieral  of  the  United 
States  and  PBI  Dii  ector  Hoover,  request- 
ing that  rioters,  in  jlters,  and  violators  be 
prosecuted  and  li  vestlgatlons  made  to 
determine  the  ext  snt  of  Communist  In- 
fluence In  violence 

Because  of  the  A  ttomey  General's  f  ail- 
I  called  upon  him  to  re- 
sign so  that  the  I  resident  may  appoint 
an  Attorney  Oen  sral  with  the  will  to 
move  decisively  f  nd  fearlessly  against 
those  who  commit  acts  of  crime. 

It  was  my  pleas  ire  to  preside  over  the 


debate  and  enactment 


of  the  Antl-Rlot  I  ct  when  it  passed  this 


that  with  rights  go 

Constitution  guar- 

but   not    freedom   to 

to  destroy — not 


su  >ported    the    measure 


passed  by  the  House  which  makes  it 
unlawful  to  desecrate  the  flag,  and  I  de- 
plore the  fact  that  such  a  law  is  even 
needed  In  the  public  interest. 

So  my  record  is  clear  and  my  position 
is  strong  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  In  our  Land  of  the  Free.  Let  us  in- 
sure that  freedom  and  liberty,  under  law. 
l8  mitlntalned  and  our  American  way  of 
life  Is  preserved  and  perpetuated. 

aUPPOri'M)  STBONO   BCONOMT,   MIUTABT 
FOBCX8,   AND   NATIONAL  DBTENSS 

Over  the  years  I  have  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration, Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
XJ3.  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  and  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Agrlcultiure  for  prog- 
ress for  our  farmers,  our  small  business- 
men, and  veterans  to  strengthen  our 
economy. 

I  have  worked  constantly  for  meas- 
ures to  strengthen  our  national  defense 
and  have  supported  appropriations  to 
provide  the  best  equipment  and  techni- 
cal assistance  for  our  military  forces  In 
Vietnam  and  for  a  strong  national 
defense. 

I  assisted  materially  In  securing  pas- 
sage of  the  TVA  Self -Financing  Act — ^the 
revenue  bond  bill^^nabllng  TVA  to  ex- 
pand its  power  production  for  domestic 
and  defense  needs. 

liiy  services,  while  Including  a  major 
concern  and  effort  for  our  area  and  ^- 
trict,  have  been  national  in  scope  as  I 
have  worked  for  legislation  in  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

aOXJtn   ECONOMT    PKACTXCXD 

I  have  supported  measiures  and  appro- 
priations for  necessary  and  essential  pro- 
grams— ^I  have  opposed  legislation  and 
appropriations  which  are  not  in  the  na- 
tional interest  or  which  are  not  of  the 
highest  priority  at  this  time  of  budgetary 
stringency. 

In  the  Subcommittee  on  Independent 
OfDcee  and  Cities  alone,  we  have  cut  and 
reduced  the  President's  budget  by  more 
than  $3^/4  billion  tills  year  alone. 

Our  country  has  been  confronted  with 
the  necessity  of  moving  ahead  with  es- 
sential programs  at  home  while  support- 
ing, sustaining,  and  strengthening  our 
defenses  and  our  commitment  in 
Vietnam. 

Last  year  the  House  voted  to  cut  and 
reduce  the  President's  budget  by  $6  bil- 
lion— and  a  $6  billion  cut  has  been  or- 
dered for  this  year. 

In  hearings  before  our  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  each  budgetary  item  is 
carefully  weighed  as  to  its  necessity  at 
this  time.  Offlcials  of  some  22  agencies 
and  departments  testified  before  my 
committee  and  were  questioned  with  re- 
spect to  their  requests  for  appropriations 
and  funding  needs. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  cut  and 
reduce  nonessential  programs  and  to 
continue  programs  vital  to  the  growth 
and  progress  of  our  communities  and  our 
people. 

I  believe  in  progress  and  that  the  main 
thrust  for  progress  in  our  communities 
must  come  from  local  leadership.  The 
Federal  Government  can  provide  re- 
sources and  assistance — but  the  leader- 
ship, the  planning,  and  the  success  of 


each  community's  program  for  progress 
is  keyed  to  local  initiative  and  local  de- 
termination to  look  ahead  and  move 
ahead. 

My  record  in  the  Congress  Is  cimiula- 
tlve  with  much  accomplished  and  my 
constituents  faithfully  served  to  the  best 
of  my  ability. 

I  believe  in  service  to  all  our  people 
and  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  helping 
thousands  of  them  m  various  personal 
ways  in  their  relationships  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  have  never  failed  to 
endeavor  to  be  of  service  to  the  appeals 
of  thousands  of  our  citizens  for  assist- 
ance with  the  Federal  Government. 

My  record  is  an  open  book  of  which  I 
am  justly  proud.  It  is  a  record  of  faithful 
public  service,  in  the  public  interest,  to 
our  district,  State,  and  Nation. 


WORLD    BANK    AND    AID    FINANCE 
BAUXITE  MINE  IN  GUINEA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  September  18  two  historic  agreements 
marking  a  big  step  forward  for  the  Re- 
public of  Guinea  and  the  industrial  and 
economic  develcH?ment  of  the  continent 
of  Africa  were  signed  in  Washington.  I 
cannot  overstress  their  importance,  and 
that  my  colleagues  may  be  fully  informed 
I  have  asked  for  this  time. 

The  prtncipal  agreement  signed  on 
September  18  was  a  loan  between  the 
Government  of  Guinea  and  the  IBRD  for 
$64.5  million.  The  other  agreement  was  a 
local  cturency  loan  from  AID  for  the 
equivalent  of  $21  million  in  Guinean 
francs.  The  proceeds  from  these  loans 
will  be  used  to  construct  the  Infrastruc- 
twre  for  the  mining  of  rich  bauxite  de- 
posits in  Guinea,  which  will  be  developed 
by  a  oonsortitmi  of  foreign  companies, 
predomizumUy  American,  In  partnership 
with  the  Government  of  Guinea. 

The  main  elements  of  the  infrastruc- 
ture are  an  85-mile  railroad  from  Port 
Kamsar,  Guinea,  to  the  Sangarehedi 
Plateau,  a  deep  water  harbor,  a  lO-mile 
shipping  channel,  piers,  harbor  buildings, 
warehouses,  power  generating  and  dis- 
tributing equipment,  water  supply  facili- 
ties, radio  and  telephone  communlcatloDs 
systems,  and  petroleum  storage  facilities. 
There  will  also  be  housing  for  the  work- 
ers on  the  project.  Conclusion  of  the  loan 
agreements  culminates  years  of  hard 
work  and  will  be  the  most  important 
imdertaking  ever  made  to  develop 
Guinea's  natural  resources. 

In  addition  to  the  infrastructiire  in- 
vestment, the  private  Investors  will  in- 
vest another  $i30  to  $90  million  in  the 
actual  mining  of  the  bauxite.  In  2  to  4 
years'  time  the  mines  are  expected  to 
produce  several  million  tons  of  high- 
grade  bauxite  annually  and  yield  ap- 
proximately $14.6  million  in  net  foreign 
exchange  earnings  to  Guinea,  in  addition 
to  the  profits  shared  by  the  private 
investors. 

Congratulations  are  due  to  the  Guin- 
ean Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Lansana  Bea- 
vogul,  who  headed  the  Guinean  dele- 
gation, to  Minister  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment   Ismael    Toure,    who    signed    the 
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agreements  for  Guinea,  to  Burke  Knapp, 
who  signed  for  the  IBRD,  and  to  R.  Pe- 
ter Straus,  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Africa  at  AID. 

Following  the  signing  of  the  AID 
agreement  the  Honorable  Joseph  Palmer 
n.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  gave 
a  luncheon  at  the  State  Department  for 
Uie  Guinean  delegation.  Ministers  Bea- 
vogui  and  Toiu«,  Guinean  Ambassador 
Bangoura,  Burke  Knapp,  vice  president 
of  the  IBRD,  Emmett  Rice,  alternate  U.S. 
executive  director  at  the  IBRD,  and 
other  United  States  and  Giilnean  officials 
as  well  as  I  attended  this  celebration. 
During  the  luncheon  tibe  following  toasts 
were  given: 
Toast  bt  Assibtant  SscarrART   Palmek  in 

HONoa  or  FoaxraN  Mnnsm  Bkavooui  and 

OxnNEAN  DaixaATiON 

Mr.  Mlnlater,  Excellencies,  Chairman 
O'Hara,  and  Dlattnguisbed  Guests:  One  of 
the  things  that  we  Americans  most  enjoy  Is 
the  opportvmlty  to  celebrate  happy  occa- 
sions. This  la  one  of  the  many  common  at- 
tributes we  share  with  our  Guinean  friends. 
For  over  190  years,  we  have  been  proud  to 
celebrate  our  mdependence  every  year  just 
as  does  Guinea,  which  next  month  will  cele- 
brate the  tenth  anniversary  of  its  inde- 
pendence. We  also  joyfuUy  commemorate  the 
birthdays  of  our  great  leaders  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  our  poUtical,  so- 
cial, eeonomlc  and  cultural  history  and 
Guinea  likes  to  do  this  also. 

Wlien  I  was  a  boy.  I  learned  that  when 
we  were  building  the  first  great  railway 
across  our  country  connecting  the  East  Coast 
with  the  West  Coast,  the  completion  of  the 
process  was  celebrated  by  driving  a  golden 
spike  at  the  point  where  the  two  lines  met. 
Today  we  are  driving  a  symbolic  golden  spike 
In  Guinea.  We  celebrate  a  major  project 
which  has  evolved  as  a  result  of  great  imagi- 
nation and  great  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
government  of  a  great  people  in  friendly  co- 
operation with  international  institutions, 
this  govenunent  and  private  Interests  in  var- 
ious parts  of  the  world.  I  know  that  this 
happy  ciilminatlon  of  many  years  of  effort 
is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Guinea  and  that  it  will  con- 
tribute Importantly  to  what  Oumea  wants. 
to  its  natxiral  aim  and  purpose,  which  is  to 
improve  the  life  of  its  people  and  that  of 
the  rest  of  Africa.  The  vast  Soke  bauxite 
project  will  play  a  highly  important  role  in 
the  fulfillment  of  these  two  aspirations. 

But  tills  imaginative  and  creative  project 
wUI  also  serve  the  rest  of  the  world,  since  its 
benefits  will  be  felt  in  many  countries  In 
the  form  of  manufactured  products  which 
will  help  to  Improve  the  living  standards  of 
mankind  generally. 

Obtaining  such  widespread  agreement  on 
and  assistance  for  this  project  has  not  been 
an  easy  task.  If  you  will  permit  me,  Mr. 
Minister,  and  If  I  can  do  so  without  derogat- 
ing from  anyone's  efforts,  I  should  like  to  pay 
particular  tribute  to  one  who  has  been  a 
great  catalytic  agent  in  this  herculean  effort. 
I  refer  to  the  distinguished  Guinean  whom 
your  President  with  great  wisdom  has  chosen 
to  be  his  representative  to  the  TTnlted 
States — Ambassador  Karlm  Bangoura.  Of 
course,  no  single  person  can  deserve  all  the 
credit,  but  thanks  to  his  persuasion,  bis  per- 
severance, his  tinderstanding,  his  Intuitive 
judgment  and  the  faith  that  moves  moun- 
tains, he  has  been  a  prime  mover.  We  know 
that  we  have  a  true  and  valued  friend  in 
him.  He  understands  the  United  States  and 
the  American  people.  But  he  Is  not  American, 
he  Is  Guinean.  We  can  say  the  same  for  all 
our  Guinean  friends  present  here — you  are 
Oulneans  first,  you  are  proud  of  it  and  you 
are  independent.  We  understand  this  be- 
cause we  are  Americans  first  and  are  moti- 


vated by  the  same  considerations.  Karlm 
Bangoura  Is  a  Guinean  first  and  foremost 
and  if  this  were  not  so,  we  could  not  have 
accepted  him  with  the  same  friendship,  the 
same  respect  and  the  same  validity. 

This  project  is  no  longer  a  dream.  But  we — 
as  you — want  to  see  it  now  progress  from 
paper  to  reality  with  the  same  cooperative 
Impetus  which  it  has  achieved  in  recent 
months  so  that  you  will  see  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible the  plants  and  the  smokestacks,  the 
pits  and  the  steam  shovels,  the  ships  coming 
into  the  harbor,  the  rise  in  employment  and 
the  revenues  for  your  general  prosperity. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  word  more,  Mr. 
Minister.  We  are  very  happy  that  during  the 
course  of  your  stay  amongst  xis,  you  and  your 
distinguished  colleagues  have  had  the  oc- 
casion to  understand  us  better.  I  know  what 
this  means.  As  you  know,  I  recently  spent 
four  very  exciting  days  in  Guinea  and  I  wish 
It  could  have  been  four  weeks.  But  I  had  an 
excellent  teacher  to  learn  about  your  coun- 
try— your  distinguished  President,  Ahmed 
Sekou  TOure.  So  although  you  have  had  to 
devote  a  great  deal  of  your  valuable  time  to 
the  completion  of  these  complicated  arrange- 
ments, this  also  enabled  you  to  see  more 
of  our  country  and  for  you  to  get  away  from 
the  beaten  track  between  New  York  and 
Washington.  We  are  pleased  not  only  that 
you  saw  our  people  but  also  that  you  gave 
our  people  the  opportunity  to  come  to  know 
a  distinguished  group  of  proud,  independent 
and  dedicated  African  leaders.  In  so  doing, 
you  have  increased  the  understanding  of  our 
own  people  of  developments  in  Africa.  Tou 
have  added  to  the  friendship,  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  between  our  two  coun- 
tries, and  have  contributed  importantly  to  a 
better  realization  of  the  human  values  which 
unite  us. 

Mr.  Minister,  I  should  like  to  raise  my  glass 
to  a  great  man.  a  great  leader  of  his  people, 
a  man  for  whom  we  have  great  admiration 
and  respect  in  our  country.  For  him,  for  his 
country  and  for  his  continent  we  hold  great 
friendship  and  hopes  for  the  future.  Distin- 
guished guests,  I  raise  my  glass  to  President 
Sekou  Toure,  to  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  Guinea,  to  the  success  of  Boke,  and 
to  friendship  between  the  United  States  and 
Guinea. 

Guinean  Poseion  Minister  Beavogxti's  Re- 
sponse TO  Reuarks  bt  the  Honorable 
Joseph  Palmer  at  Luncheon  Given  on 
SxFTEMBm  18,  1BS8 

Mr.  Secretary,  Chairman  O'Hara,  Distin- 
guished Guests:  Tou  will  understand  my 
emotion  on  this  solemn  occasion  and  I  beg 
your  Indulgence.  We  live  today  one  of  the 
meet  Important  days  of  oiu-  life.  It  is  a  great 
day  because  we  have  Just  heard  an  eloquent 
and  meaningful  speech  which  we  know 
came  from  your  heart  and  went  straight  to 
our  hearts.  It  is  a  great  day,  this  18th  of 
September,  for  Guinea.  It  is  indeed  an  his- 
toric occasion,  even  though  it  is  founded  on 
an  economic  basis.  It  is  a  great  day  because 
you  have  gathered  rotmd  this  table,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, many  high  leaders  who  are  sincere 
friends  of  our  cotmtry.  We  need  not  tell 
them  who  we  are,  we  need  not  tell  them 
what  we  want  for  the  future  of  our  country. 
It  is  a  great  day  l>ecause  even  nature  is  with 
us  and  we  feel  the  warmth  of  the  sun  as 
much  as  the  warmth  of  your  hospitality. 

We  are  happy  to  stress  that  we  have  not 
been  mistaken  in  emphasizing  that  we 
wanted  the  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  Guinea  to  become  a  reality.  W« 
iiave  never  been  mistaken  in  Insisting  that 
It  was  to  the  foundation  of  American  Inde- 
pendence that  we  must  look  for  the  basis  of 
our  own,  and  that  your  Independence  is  very 
close  to  our  own.  Thus,  as  far  back  as  1958 
President  Sekou  Toure  was  propoeing  the 
creation  of  a  United  States  of  Africa  and  in 
this  he  was  directly  Inspired  by  the  United 
States  of  America.  Today  we  are  really  very 


happy  because,  as  I  have  said  many  times  to 
my  friend.  Pierre  Graham,  politically  we  do 
not  have  to  demonstrate  that  we  are  ahead. 
We  do  not  have  to  demonstrate  that  we  are 
ahead  of  other  African  countries  In  the  so- 
cial and  human  areas,  but  we  were  missing 
somettUng  In  the  eoonomlc  field  and  this 
was  the  way  we  had  planned  It  because  we 
wanted  to  proceed  by  stages.  President  Sekou 
Toure  recognized  that  in  order  to  have  a 
viable  society  you  need  to  invest  in  human 
beings.  This  received  the  highest  priority, 
and  BO  if  after  20  years  of  our  Party,  today 
after  tt^n  years  of  independence,  we  find  our- 
selves faced  with  economic  problems,  it  is 
because  we  planned  it  that  way.  Today,  Sep- 
tember 18,  marks  a  new  departure  for  the 
economic  area  which  had  been  neglected,  we 
might  say,  knowingly,  and  we  can  tell  the 
world  that  the  eoonomlc  takeoff  of  Guinea 
has  now  been  effected. 

We  have  all  said  that  this  will  have  a  great 
impact  on  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  Guinea.  You,  Mr.  Palmer,  have 
stressed  the  great  Impact  it  will  have,  not 
only  on  Guinea  but  on  West  Africa  and 
Africa  as  a  whole.  Today  on  such  a  solemn 
occasion  you  will  imderstand  that  the  feel- 
ings of  all  Guineans  present  here  are  feelings 
of  genuine  brotherhood  for  all  Americans 
here.  At  the  International  Bank  and  in  all 
private  sectors  we  met  Americans  who  were 
in  the  forefront  of  the  efforts  made  on  our 
behalf,  not  to  speak  of  the  Department  of 
State,  which  took  the  side  of  our  President, 
of  our  p>eople  and  of  our  Government.  Allow 
us,  Mr.  Secretary  to  stress  your  own  great 
contribution  to  this  success. 

We  have  been  here  for  a  month  and  a  week 
and  we  would  be  ready  to  stay  on.  Our  stay 
has  been  very  pleasant.  We  are  surrounded 
by  friends,  we  receive  understanding  from 
all.  We  have  knocked  at  many  doors  and 
we  have  always  met  with  responses  thA 
came  from  the  heart.  We  are  happy  to  have 
gained  more  understanding  about  the  United 
States.  You  gave  us  the  opportimlty  to  touch 
on  many  key  points  of  your  system,  to  feel 
your  very  heartbeat,  by  visiting  centers  like 
the  Goddard  Space  Center  of  NASA  and  the 
Beltsvllle  Agilcultural  Research  Center, 
where  you  are  trying  to  increase  food  pro- 
duction BO  it  will  keep  pace  with  popula- 
tion growth  and  all  of  us  understand  the  im- 
portance of  the  problem  of  food  production 
in  the  world.  Through  our  visits  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  at  firms  such  as  AK^SOA  and  Olin 
Mathleson,  we  have  seen  bow  yout  indus- 
trial development  could  reach  such  a  stage, 
and  we  know  that  the  cooperation  that  you 
are  enabling  us  to  have  with  you  will  l>e 
greatly  beneficial  for  us.  We  even  visited 
the  research  laboratory  of  ALCOA  and  really 
cannot  begin  to  tell  you  aU  that  we  saw. 
We  feel  that  when  a  country  and  the  gov- 
ernment lets  you  touch  upon  these  key 
points,  they  really  open  their  heart  to  you, 
and  I  want  to  stress  in  the  name  of  my  dele- 
gation, of  my  President,  to  whom  we  pay 
tribute,  and  of  our  people,  how  happy  we 
are  to  have  reached  such  a  perfect  conclu- 
sion. 

As  my  colleague  Ismael  Toure  said  earlier, 
"Look  at  us,  this  is  only  the  beginning.  We 
will  work  together  more  and  more  in  the 
future  even  more  than  today,  and  we  will 
draw  closer  and  bring  together  these  Ideals 
that  are  common  to  us  to  realize  the  hap- 
piness of  our  people,  dignity,  self-respect 
and  love  for  others.  I  want  to  stress  this 
to  the  men  who  have  received  us,  who  have 
been  so  frank  and  sincere.  We  can  certainly 
say  that  the  Republic  of  Guinea  thanks  Ood 
that  it  has  friends  like  you,  and  we  will  do 
everything  we  can  so  that  our  relations  will 
grow  even  cl06«!r. 

We  can  never  tell  you  enough  how  happy 
wft  are  whenever  an  American  comes  to  our 
country  and  comes  to  know  us.  Tliat  Is  why 
we  are  so  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  for 
your  short  visit  to  ova  country.  Even  'ttiougb 
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It  WM  a  short  stay,  ■  nuui  of  your  IntaUlguiM 
and  of  yotir  objset  ntj  muct  lutn  d«rlT«d 
tb*  greatest  benefit  from  It.  We  weleome  all 
■uob  visits  and  b<  »pe  that  your  Tlalt  to 
GHilnea.  Vx.  KnM.'pp  will  materUllM  In  tha 
near  future. 

Through  you,  chairman  O'Hara.  vhoM 
favorable  action  oi .  behalf  of  Africa  and 
Guinea  we  know  m  i  well,  we  want  to  az- 


prew  our  thanks  to 
everything  that  the 
and  Is  determined 


Congreas  m  a  whole  for 
United  States  has  done 
»  do  for  us.  I  want  to 
propose  a  toast  to  t  m  health  and  prosperity 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pala  ler,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean 
Busk,  to  whom  we  o  re  so  much,  to  Um  Praal- 
dant  of  the  United  states  and  «U  the  leaden 
of  your  country. 


Mr.  Palmer  thei 
O'Hara  as  follows 


hid 


tclay. 


Mr.  Minister,  I  shotild 
Africa  has  never 
Chairman  O'Hara, 
to  have  among  us 
In  my  heart,  and  he , 
prebend  the  quality 
tween  us — what  he 
he'has  done  for 
whom  I  would 
beings  and  the 
shotild  like  to  call  oi  i 
to  commemorate  thl  i 


like  to  add  one  word : 

a  better  friend  than 

y  rbom  we  are   privileged 

I  think  that  only  I, 

In  his  heart,  can  com- 

of  the  relationship  be- 

haa  stood  for  and  what 

There  are  few  people 

as  authentic  human 

la  one  of  them.  I 

him  to  aay  a  few  words 

memorable  occasion. 


Afrl  sa, 
Introt  uce 
Chairman 


RncAKKs  Made  bt  C  saiui  an  Barkatt  CHaba 


OK  THX  Occasion 
EON  roa  QxrmxAii 
18,1968 
Tliank  you,  Mr. 


>v  Mk.  Palmzb's  Lttmch- 
DBXilOATIOIf   SsPTBican 


derstand  so  well  thi 
young  man,  I  lived  a 
latlon  of  the  entire 


introduced  Chairman 


Secretary,  dear  friends, 
my  words  will  be  f i  w  but  they  come  from 
the  heart.  It  la  because  of  my  age  that  I  im- 
futiue  of  Africa.  As  a 
a  time  when  the  popu- 

State  of  California  was 
equal  to  that  of  tie  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  that  was  1.2  mil  Ion.  It  Is  because  In  the 
span  of  my  own  Ufet  Ime  I  have  been  witness 
to  the  marvelous  grt  wth  of  my  own  country 
that  I  can  vision  th  i  future  of  Africa  and  a 
similar  growth  ther  >.  The  doors  of  tomor- 
row will  be  opened  bj  Africa.  Man  was  bom  In 
Africa,  we  are  all  Ai  rlcans  by  descent.  Long 
before  there  was  a  C  reece,  long  before  there 
was  a  Roman  Emplr  i,  long  before  there  was 
a  British  Empire,  1<  ng  before  there  was  a 

was  an  Africa,  cradle  of 
our  clvlllzaUon.  Thei  i  there  were  Intervening 
years,  cruel  years  wll  ti  a  binding  colonialism 
but  Africa,  great  In  phe  past,  Is  a  master  of 
the  future 

Africa  Is  f ortunatel  In  Its  leaders  and  It  Is 
fortunate  In  Its  frlen  Is.  Africa  has  never  had 
greater  friend  thi  n  It  has  In  Secretary 
Palmer.  Do  you  kno  w  the  story  of  bow  he 

;  te  loved  and  then  went 
to  Africa  Immedlatal;  and  that  Is  where  they 
spent  their  honeymo(  n,  and  It  Is  natural  that 
In  the  heart  of  Seen  tary  Palmer  and  In  the 
heart  of  his  charmli  ig  wife,  there  Is  a  love 
for  Africa  In  the  ful|Mt  and  sweetest  flower- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hei^  is  the  full  text  of  the 
loan  agreement — 1  oke  Project — between 
the  Republic  of  Q\x  nea  and  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  on  Re  Kmstniction  and  De- 
velopment— the  W(  rid  Bank: 

Loan  A  laxxMXNT 

Agreement,  dated  I  eptember  ,  1968,  be- 
tween Republic  of  Gu  nea  (hereinafter  called 
the  Borrower)  and  Int  smatlonal  Bank  for  Be> 
construction  and  De  elopment  (hereinafter 
caUed  the  Bank) . 

Whereas  (A)  The  :  lorrower  has  requested 
the  Bank  to  assist  Ip  the  financing  of  the 


foreign  exchange  cosi 
described  in  Part  A 
Agreement    constltu 


of  a  Project  (which  as 
of  Schedule  3  to  this 
M    part    of    the    Boke 


Bauxite  Developmen  )  for  the  constructton 
and  operation  of  a  n  llway,  port  and  related 
faclllttea     to     be     cwned     by     the     Offloe 


d'  Amtnagemant  de  Boka  (beralnaftar  called 
OVAB) ,  an  agency  of  the  Borrower; 

(B)  By  agreement  of  even  date  herewith 
(heralnaftar  called  the  Proleot  Ageement)  be- 
tween the  Bank  and  OFAB,  OPAB  has  under- 
taken certain  obligations  regarding  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Project,  as  provided  In 
such  Project  Agreement; 

(C)  By  a  loan  agreement  dated  March  80, 
1966  (hereinafter  caUad  the  First  Loan  Agree- 
ment) between  the  Borrower  and  the  Bank, 
the  Bank  granted  to  the  Borrower  a  loan 
(hereinafter  called  the  First  Loan)  In  various 
currencies  equivalent  to  one  mUlton  seven 
hundred  thousand  dollars  ($1,700,000)  to 
assist  In  financing  englneartng  aervlcea  re- 
quired for  the  design  and  preparation  of  oon- 
tnuH  documents  for  the  construction  of  the 
Project  referred  to  in  (A)  above; 

(D)  The  Project  will  be  used  prlndpaUy  In 
connection  with  a  bauxite  mining  operation 
In  the  Boke  area  (hereinafter  called  the 
Min'ng  Project)  to  be  constructed  and  oper- 
ated b^  Compagnle  dee  Bauxites  de  Oulnte 
(hoelnafter  caUed  OBO)  a  Delaware  corpora- 
tion registered  In  the  Registry  of  Commerce 
of  Conakry,  Guinea,  and  owned  by  the  Re- 
public of  Guinea  (49%)  and  by  Halco 
(Mining)  Inc.  (51%)  (formerly  named  Har- 
vey Aiiiminiim  Co.  Of  Delaware,  hereinafter 
called  HALCO) ,  a  Delaware  corporation; 

(E)  The  shares  of  HALCO  are  owned  in 
various  amounts  by  Alcan  Aluminium  Lim- 
ited, a  Canadian  corporation.  Aluminum 
Company  of  America,  a  Pennsylvania  corpor- 
ation, Harvey  Alumlniun  (Incorporated),  a 
California  corporation,  PtelUney  Compangnle 
de  Products  Chlmlques  et  BectromAtallurgi- 
ques  and  Ugine  Kuhlmann,  Ftench  corpora- 
tions, Vereinlgte  AlumlnumWerke  AG,  a  Ger- 
man corporation,  and  Montecatlni  Edison 
S.p.A.,  an  Italian  corporation  (hereinafter 
collectively  called  the  Stockholders  and  each 
individually  a  Stockholder) ; 

(F)  Arrangements  have  been  made  be- 
tween the  Borrower,  OFAB,  CBG.  HALCO 
and  the  Stockholders  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  Project  and  the  Mining 
Project,  the  purchase  and  sale  of  bauxite 
mined  from  the  Boke  region  and  certain 
related  matters  under  agreements  herein- 
after defined; 

(O)  By  agreement  of  even  date  herewith 
(hereinafter  called  the  AID  Loan  Agree- 
ment), the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment (hereinafter  called  AID)  has  agreed 
to  make  a  loan  (hereinafter  called  the  AID 
Loan)  to  the  Borrower  In  an  aggregate  prin- 
cipal amount  not  to  exceed  5,200,046,000 
Qulnean  franca; 

(H)  Pursuant  to  the  Financial  Assurances 
Agreement  (as  that  term  Is  defined  In  Sec- 
tion 1.02(c)  of  this  Agreement),  CBG, 
HALCO  and  the  Stockholders  have  agreed  to 
lend  to  the  Borrower  any  amounts  (herein- 
after called  the  Overage  Loans)  required  to 
finance  the  foreign  exchange  cost  of  the 
Project  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  Loan. 

Whereas  the  Bank,  on  the  basis  inter  alia 
of  the  foregoing,  has  agreed  to  make  a  loan 
to  the  Borrower  on  the  conditions  herein- 
after set  forth; 

Now  Therefore,  It  Is  hereby  agreed  as 
follows: 

ASnCLX   I 

Loan  regulatioru;  special  definitions 
Section  1.01.  The  parties  to  this  Agree- 
ment accept  all  the  provisions  of  Loan 
Regulations  No.  3  of  the  Bank,  dated  Febru- 
ary 15,  1961  as  amended  February  9,  1967, 
with  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  they  were 
fully  set  forth  herein,  subject,  however,  to 
the  following  modifications  thereof  (said 
Loan  Regulations  No.  3,  as  so  modified,  be- 
ing hereinafter  called  the  Loan  Regulations) : 
the  words  "and  the  Projects  Agreement"  are 
Inserted  Immediately  after  the  words  "the 
Loan  Agreement"  wherever  the  latter  occurs 
In  Sections  5.06  and  7.02  of  the  Loan  Regula- 
tions. 
SicnoN  1.02.  Unless  the  context  otherwise 


requires,  the  following  terms  wherever  used 
m  this  Agreement  have  the  following  mean- 
ings: 

(a)  The  term  "Basic  Agreement"  means 
the  agreement  dated  October  1,  1063,  be- 
tween the  Borrower  and  HALCO  relating  to 
the  establishment  of  CBG,  the  exploitation 
of  the  bauxite  reserve*  In  the  Boke  area,  the 
financing  and  construction  by  the  Borrow- 
er Of  the  facilities  included  In  the  Project; 

(b)  The  term  "Statutes"  means  the 
statutes  of  OFAB  as  set  forth  in  Decree  No. 
426/PRG  of  December  31,  1966,  and  the 
amendments  thereto  set  forth  In  a  decree 
(copy  of  which  has  been  furnished  to  the 
Bank)  to  be  enacted  by  the  Borrower; 

(c)  The  term  "Financial  Assurances  Agree- 
ment" means  the  agreement  (copy  of  which 
has  been  furnished  to  the  Bank)  containing 
among  other  things,  certain  obligations  of 
CBG,  HALCO  and  the  Stockholders  with 
respect  to  the  Project  and  the  Mining 
Project,  to  be  entered  Into  between  the  Bor- 
rower, OFAB,  CBG,  HALCO,  the  Stockholders 
and  Bi^k  of  America  National  Trust  and 
Savings  Association  (hereinafter  called  the 
Itustae); 

(d)  The  term  "Trust  Agreement"  means 
the  agreement  (copy  of  which  has  been 
furnished  to  the  Bank)  providing  for  the 
making  of  certain  payments  to,  and  certain 
disbursements  by,  the  Tnistee,  to  be  entered 
into  between  the  Borrower,  OFAB,  CBG, 
HALCO,  the  Stockholders,  the  Trustee,  the 
Bank  and  the  Agent  (as  that  term  Is  defined 
In  such  Tnut  Agreement) ; 

(e)  The  term  "Railway-Port  Project  Agree- 
ment" means  the  agreement  (copy  of  which 
has  been  furnished  to  the  Bank)  providing, 
among  other  things,  for  the  use  of  the  facili- 
ties Included  in  the  Project  by  CBG  and  the 
operation  thereof  by  OFAB,  to  be  entered 
Into  between  the  Borrower,  OFAB  and  CBG; 

(f)  The  term  "OFAB  Technical  Assistance 
Agreement"  means  the  agreement  (copy  of 
which  has  been  furnished  to  the  Bank)  pro- 
viding for  the  furnishing  of  certain  technical 
assistance  by  HALCO  to  OFAB,  to  be  entered 
Into  between  the  Borrower,  OFAB  and 
HALCO; 

(g)  The  term  "OFAB  Training  Agreement" 
means  the  agreement  (copy  of  which  has 
been  furnished  to  the  Bank)  providing  for 
the  training  of  OFAB  employees,  to  be 
entered  into  between  the  Borrower,  OFAB, 
CBG  and  HALCO; 

(h)  The  term  "CBG  Technical  Assistance 
and  Training  Agreement"  means  the  agree- 
ment (copy  of  which  has  been  furnished  to 
the  Bank)  providing  for  the  furnishing  of 
technical  assistance  and  training  by  HALCO 
to  CBG  and  the  Africanization  of  the  opera- 
tions of  CBG,  to  be  entered  Into  between  the 
Borrower,  CBG  and  HALCO; 

(1)  The  term  "Participation  Agreement" 
means  the  agreement  (copy  of  which  has 
been  furnished  to  the  Bank)  providing, 
among  other  thinga,  for  the  reorganisation 
of  HALCO,  Its  financing,  activities  and  man- 
agement, to  be  entered  into  between  HALCO 
and  the  Stockholders: 

(j)  The  term  ''Bauxite  Contracts"  means 
the  agreements  defined  in  Section  1.01  of  the 
Financial  Assiuances  Agreement  and  relating 
to  the  purchase  of  bauxite  mined  from  the 
Boke  region  (copies  of  which  have  been  fur- 
nished to  the  Bank)  to  be  entered  Into  be- 
tween the  parties  thereto; 

(k)  The  term  "Construction  Coordination 
Committee"  means  the  Committee  set  up 
pursuant  to  Section  4.03  of  the  Financial  As- 
surances Agreement  for  the  coordination  of 
the  carrying  out  of  the  Project  and  the  Min- 
ing Project; 

(1)  The  term  "Terms  of  Reference  of  the 
Committee"  means  Exhibit  D  to  the  Financial 
Assurances  Agreement  setting  forth  the  terms 
of  reference  of  the  Construction  Coordina- 
tion Committee; 

(m)  The  term  "Mining  Project  Financial 
Arrangements"  means  the  arrangements  to 
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be  made  by  CBG,  HALCO  and  the  Stockhold- 
ers for  the  financing  or  refinancing  of  the 
costs  of  the  Mining  Project  including  with- 
out limitation  the  Credit  Agreement  (copy 
of  which  has  been  furnished  to  the  Bank) 
to  be  entered  Into  between  HALCO  and  the 
Bank  of  America  National  Trust  and  Savings 
Association. 

Whenever  reference  is  made  In  this  Agree- 
ment and  the  Project  Agreement  to  any  of 
the  doctunents  herein  defined  and  to  the  AID 
Loan  Agreement  such  reference  Includes  all 
exhibits  to  any  such  document  and  any 
agreement  supplemental  thereto. 

AXTICLXn 

The  loan 

Sbction  2.01.  The  Bank  agrees  to  lend  to 
the  Borrower,  on  the  terms  and  conditions  In 
this  Agreement  set  forth  or  referred  to,  an 
amount  in  various  currencies  equivalent  to 
sixty-four  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  ($64,600,000). 

Section  2.02.  (a)  The  Bank  shall  open  a 
Loan  Account  on  Its  books  in  the  name  of  the 
Borrower  and  shall  credit  to  such  Account 
the  amoimt  of  the  Loan. 

(b)  Ttxe  amoimt  of  the  Loan  may  be  with- 
drawn from  the  Loan  Account  as  provided  In. 
and  subject  to  the  righto  of  cancellation  and 
suspension  set  forth  In,  this  Agreement  and 
the  Loan  Regulations  and  in  accordance  with 
the  allocation  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Loan 
set  forth  in  Schedule  1  to  this  Agreement, 
as  such  allocation  shall  be  modified  from 
time  to  time  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
such  Schedule  or  by  further  agreement  be- 
tween the  Borrower  and  the  Bank. 

Section  2.03.  The  Bank  shaU  withdraw 
from  the  Loan  Account  and  pay  to  Itself,  on 
behalf  of  the  Borrower: 

(a)  the  amount  required  to  refund  the 
principal  amount  withdrawn  and  outstand- 
ing together  with  the  accrued  Interest  and 
other  charges  thereon  of  the  First  Iioan  on 
the  Effective  Date  of  this  Agreement.  Any 
amount  remaining  unwltbdrawn  in  the  Loan 
Account  of  the  First  Loan  shall  automatically 
be  cancelled  on  the  same  date;  and 

(b)  amounts  required  from  time  to  time 
to  pay  Interest  and  other  charges  on  the 
Loan  diiring  construction  of  the  Project, 
provided,  however,  that  such  amounto  in  the 
aggregate  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  set 
forth  in  Category  V  of  Schedule  1  to  this 
Agreement. 

Section  2.04.  Withdrawals  from  the  Loan 
Account  may  be  made  on  account  of  ex- 
penditures made  prior  to  the  Effective  Date 
but  after  the  date  of  this  Agreement  for 
consultanto  and  other  professional  services. 

Section  2.05.  The  Borrower  shall  pay  to 
the  Bank  a  commitment  charge  at  the  rate 
of  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent  ( %  of  1  % ) 
per  annimi  on  the  principal  amount  of  the 
Loan  not  withdrawn  from  time  to  time. 

Section  2.06.  The  Borrower  shaU  pay  In- 
terest at  the  rate  of  six  and  one-half  per 
cent  (6  •4%)  per  annum  on  the  principal 
amount  of  the  Loan  withdrawn  and  out- 
standing from  time  to  time. 

Section  2.07.  Except  as  the  Borrower  and 
the  Bank  shall  otherwise  agree,  the  charge 
payable  for  special  commltmento  entered 
Into  by  the  Bank  at  the  request  of  the  Bor- 
rower pursuant  to  Section  4.02  of  the  Loan 
Regulations  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  ( >/4  of  1  % )  per  annum  on  the 
principal  amount  of  any  such  special  com- 
mitment outstanding  from  time  to  time. 

Section  2.08.  Interest  and  other  charges 
shall  be  payable  seml-annuaUy  on  April  1 
and  October  1  in  each  year. 

Section   2.09.   The   Borrower   shall   repay 

the   principal    of   the   Loan    in    accordance 

with   the   amortization   schedule   set  forth 

In  Schedule  2  to  this  Agreement. 

akticlk  in 

Use  of  proceeds  of  the  loan 

Section  8.01.  The  Borrower  shall  apply 
the  proceeds  of  the  Loan  In  accordance  with 


the  provisions  of  this  Agreement  to  expendi- 
tures on  the  Project,  described  in  Part  A  of 
Schedule  3  to  this  Agreement. 

Section  3.02.  Except  as  the  Bank  shall 
otherwise  agree,  (1)  the  goods  to  be  financed* 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Loan  shall  be  pro- 
cured on  the  basis  of  international  compet- 
itive bidding  in  accordance  with  the  Guide- 
lines for  Procurement  under  World  Bank 
Loans  and  IDA  Credits,  published  by  the 
Bank  in  February  1968,  and  In  accordance 
with  such  other  procedures  supplementary 
thereto  as  set  forth  In  Schedule  4  to  this 
Agreement,  and  (11)  contracts  for  the  pro- 
curement of  such  goods  shall  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Bank. 

Section  3.03.  Except  as  the  Bank  shall 
otherwise  agree,  the  Borrower  shall  cause 
all  goods  financed  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
Loan  to  be  used  exclusively  In  carrying  out 
the  Project. 

AKTICLK  IV 

Bonds 

Section  4.01.  If  and  as  the  Bank  shall  from 
time  to  time  request,  the  Borrower  shall 
execute  and  deliver  Bonds  representing  the 
principal  amount  of  the  Loan  as  provided  in 
Article  VI  of  the  Loan  Regulations. 

Section  4 .02.  The  Secretaire  d'Etat  au 
Controle  Financier  of  the  Borrower  is  desig- 
nated as  authorized  representative  of  the 
Borrower  for  the  purposes  of  Section  6.12 
of  the  Loan  Regulations.  The  Secretaire 
d'Etat  au  Contrdle  Financier  of  the  Bor- 
rower may  designate  additional  or  other  au- 
thorize representatives  by  appolnjtment  in 
writing  notified  to  the  Bank. 

MtTtCLS  v 

Particular  covenants 
Section  5.01.  (a)  The  Borrower  shall  cause 
the  Project  to  be  carried  out  with  due  dili- 
gence and  efficiency  and  in  conformity  with 
sound  engineering,  financial  and  administra- 
tive practices  and  shall  provide,  promptly  as 
needed,  the  funds,  facilities,  services  and 
other  resources  required  for  the  purpose. 

(b)  Except  as  the  Borrower  and  the  Bank 
shall  otherwise  agree,  the  Borrower  shall.  In 
the  carrying  out  of  the  Project,  cause  to  be 
employed  eng;lneerlng  consultants  and  con- 
tractors acceptable  to,  and  to  the  extent  and 
upon  terms  and  conditions  satisfactory  16, 
the  Borrower  and  the  Bank. 

(c)  Without  limitation  or  restriction  upon 
any  of  the  other  covenants  on  Ito  part  in 
this  Agreement  contained,  the  Borrower  shall 
cause  to  be  performed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Project  Agreement  all 
the  covenanto,  agreements  and  obligations 
of  OFAB  therein  set  fcvth,  shall  take  or  cause 
to  be  taken  all  action  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  enable  OFAB  to  perform  such  cove- 
nanto, agreemento  and  obligations,  and  shall 
not  take  or  permit  to  be  taken  any  action 
which  would  prevent  or  Interfere  with 
the  performance  by  OFAB  of  such  covenanto, 
agreemento  and  obligations. 

(d)  Except  as  the  Borrower  and  the  Bank 
shall  otherwise  agree,  the  Borrower  shall 
cause  all  financial  statementa  (in  addition 
to  those  referred  to  In  Section  2.01(e)  of  the 
Project  Agreement)  relating  to  matters  per- 
tinent to  the  Project  to  be  certified  annu- 
ally by  international  Independent  public  ac- 
countanto  acceptable  to  the  Bank  and  shall 
promptly  upon  their  preparation  submit  to 
the  Bank  certified  copies  of  such  statemente 
and  a  signed  copy  of  the  accountanto'  report. 

Section  6.02.  (a)  The  Borrower  and  the 
Bank  shall  cooperate  fuUy  to  assure  that 
the  purpoaes  of  the  Loan  will  be  accom- 
plished. TO  that  end,  each  of  them  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  other  all  such  information  as 
It  shall  reasonably  request  with  regard  to 
the  general  status  of  the  Loan.  On  the  part 
of  the  Borrower,  such  information  shall  In- 
clude information  with  respect  to  financial 
and  econcnnic  conditions  in  the  territories  of 
the  Borrower  and  the  international  balance 
of  paymento  position  of  the  Borrower. 

(b)  The  Borrower  and  the  Bank  shall  from 


time  to  time  exchange  views  through  their 
repreeentotives  with  regard  to  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  purpoees  of  the  Loan  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  service  thereof.  The  Bor- 
rower (1)  shall  furnish  to  the  Bank  all  such 
information  as  the  Bank  shall  reasonably 
request  concerning  the  relations  l}etween  the 
Borrower,  CBO,  HALCO  and  the  Stockhold- 
ers and  the  exercise  of  their  respective  righto 
and  the  carrying  out  of  their  respective  obli- 
gations under  the  agreemento  specified  in 
Section  5.08(a)  of  this  Agreement  and  any 
other  Skgreemento  related  thereto;  and  (ii) 
shall  promptly  Inform  the  Bank  of  any  fail- 
ure by  CBG,  HALCO  or  any  of  the  Stock- 
holders to  comply  with  their  respective  obll- 
g:atlons  under  such  agreemento  or  any  other 
condition  which  interferes  with,  or  threatens 
to  Interfere  with,  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Loan  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  service  thereof. 

(c)  The  Borrower  shall  afford  all  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  accredited  rep- 
reeentotives of  the  Bank  to  visit  any  pairt 
of  Ite  teirltories  for  purpoees  related  to  the 
Loan  and  the  Mining  Project. 

Section  5.03.  (a)  The  Directeur  G€niral  of 
OFAB  shall  at  all  times  be  a  person  whose 
professional  qualifications  and  experience 
shall  be  mutually  satisfactory  to  the  Bor- 
rower and  the  Bank. 

(b)  The  Borrower  shall  take  any  action 
necessary  for  the  appointment  of  an  In- 
dependent engineer  satisfactory  to  the  Bank 
as  Chairman  of  the  Construction  Coordina- 
tion Committee  pursuant  to  Section  4.03  of 
the  Financial  Assurances  Agreement. 

Section  5.04.  Except  as  the  Borrower  and 
the  Bank  shall  otherwise  agree,  the  Borrower 
sbtdl  take  any  action  necessary  to  permit 
CBG:  (1)  to  construct  the  Mining  Project 
and  bring  it  to  completion  in  accordance 
with  the  Schedule  attached  to  Exhibit  C  of 
the  Financial  Assurances  Agreement;  (11)  to 
begin  deliveries  under  the  Bauxite  Con- 
tracte  by  a  date  not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  Completion  Dates  (as  that  term  Is  de- 
fined in  the  Financial  Assurances  Agree- 
ment) set  forth  in  the  Certificates  referred 
to  In  Sections  4.05  and  4.06  of  the  Financial 
Assurances  Agreement;  and  (111)  to  maintain 
and  operate  the  Mining  Project  in  accordance 
with  sound  mining  practices. 

Section  5.05.  Except  as  the  Borrower  and 
the  Bank  shall  otherwise  agree,  the  Borrower 
shall  promptly  upon  completion  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Project  transfer  or  cause  to 
be  transferred  to  OFAB  all  such  asseto  in- 
cluded in  the  Project  as  shall  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  enable  OFAB  to  carry  out 
Ite  purpoees  as  set  forth  in  Articles  3  and  4 
of  the  Statutes. 

Section  5.06.  Except  in  the  normal  course 
of  business,  the  Borrower  shall  not  sell  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  the  goods  purchased  or 
paid  for  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Loan,  or 
catise  such  goods  to  be  sold  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of,  without  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Bank. 

Section  5.07.  (a)  Whenever  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  funds  available  to 
OFAB  will  be  Inadequate  to  enable  OFAB  to 
perform  any  of  Ita  covenanto,  agreemento  and 
obligations  under  the  Project  Agreement,  the 
BcsTower  shall  make  arrangemento  satis- 
factory to  the  Bank  promptly  to  provide 
OFAB  or  cause  OFAB  to  be  provided  with 
such  funds  as  axe  needed  for  the  purpose. 

(b)  The  Borrower  shall  make  arrangemento 
satisfactory  to  the  Bank  to  protect  OFAB 
against  any  loss  In  connection  with  the  oper- 
ation of  trains  for  non-bauxite  traffic. 

Section  5.08.  (a)  The  Borrower  shall  duly 
perform  Ito  obligations  under  the  Basic  Agree- 
ment, the  Financial  Assurances  Agreement, 
the  Trust  Agreement,  the  Railway-Port  Proj- 
ect Agreement,  the  OFAB  Technical  Assist- 
ance Agreement,  the  OFAB  Training  Agree- 
ment and  the  CBG  Technical  Assistance  and 
Training  Agreement. 

(b)  Except  as  the  Borrower  and  the  Bank 
shall  otherwise  agree,  the  Borrower  shall,  to 
the  extent  that  it  has  an  Interest  therein  and 
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la  obligated  or  enti  tied  to  do  eo,  take  aU  aueb 
reeeonnble  action  a*  may  be  neceaeary  to 
maintain  In  full  1  >rce  and  effect  and  to  ae- 
oure  the  prompt  ai  d  diligent  perfonnanoe  by 
tbe  parties  tberet<  of  any  of  tbe  docimienta 
qMclfled  in  paragr  ^b  (a)  of  thia  Section. 

(c)  'tlte  Borrowr  r  and  tbe  Bank  aball  ex- 
obange  vlewa  aa  t  >  any  arbitration  or  any 
proceeding  oontem  ilated  or  undertaken  pur- 
auant  to  any  of  tl  e  dociunenta  spedfled  In 
paragraph  (a)  of  t  lis  Section.  Tbe  Borrower 
■hall  promptly  adv  ise  the  Bank  of  any  such 
arbitration  or  otber  proceedings  contemplated 
or  undertaken  and  shall  give  the  Bank  such 
Information  aa  tbe  Bank  ahall  reaaonably  re- 
qoaat  to  enable  tb  >  Bank,  if  it  ao  desires,  to 
make  Its  views  tb  reon  known  to  the  Bor- 
rower and  in  any  luch  arbitration  or  other 
proceedings. 

SacTZOH  5.09.  Kx  sept  as  the  Borrower  and 
tbe  BanJc  shall  otJterwlse  agree.  U  tb«  Bor- 
rower shall  repay  U  i  advance  of  maturity  any 
part  of  Its  Indebtet  Ineas  under  tbe  AID  Loan 
Agreement,  tbe  Birrower  shall  simultane- 
ously r^Mty  a  pro]  ortionate  amount  of  the 
Loan  then  outstan<  Ung.  All  the  provisions  of 
the  Loan  Regulatt(  ns  relating  to  repayment 
In.  adiguice  of  matv  rlty  sball  be  appUcable  to 
any  repayment  by  t  le  Borrower  In  accordance 
with  this  Section. 

SscnoN  6.10.  It  \  I  the  mutual  Intention  of 
tbe  Borrower  and  the  Bank  that  no  other 
external  debt  sbaJ  enjoy  any  priority  over 
the  Loan  by  way  i  i  a  lien  on  governmental 
assets.  To  that  enc .  the  Borrower  undertakes 
that,  except  aa  t  le  Bank  sball  otherwise 
agree,  if  any  lien  t  tiall  be  created  on  any  aa- 
aets  of  the  Borrow  n  aa  security  for  any  ex- 
ternal debt,  such  1  ien  will  ipso  facto  equally 
and  ratably  secure  the  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal of.  and  Inter  set  and  other  charges  on, 
the  Loan  and  tbe  Bonds,  and  that  In  the 
creation  of  any  si  ch  lien  express  provision 
will  be  made  to  tl  at  effect;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  for  going  provisions  of  thla 
Section  ahall  not  a>ply  to:  (1)  any  Hen  cre- 
ated on  property,  at  the  time  of  purcbaae 
thereof,  solely  aa  se  jurlty  for  the  payment  of 
tbe  purchase  price  >f  such  property:  (11)  any 
lien  on  coounerclai  goods  to  secure  a  debt 
maturing  not  mor(  than  one  year  after  tbe 
date  on  which  It  1 1  originally  Incurred  and 
to  be  paid  out  of  tt  e  proceeds  of  sale  of  such 
commercial  goods;  ir  ( lU )  any  Hen  arising  In 
the  ordinary  courm  of  banking  transactions 
and  securing  a  debl  maturing  not  more  than 
one  year  after  its  da  ». 

The  term  "assets  of  the  Borrower"  as  used 
In  this  Section  ln<  ludes  assets  of  the  Bor- 
rower or  of  any  of  its  political  subdivisions 
or  of  any  agency  o  r  the  Borrower  or  of  any 
Bvwh  poUtlcal  sul  division.  Including  tbe 
Banque  Centrale  dc  la  R^publlque  de  Ouln^ 
or  any  Institution  wrformlng  tbe  functions 
of  a  central  bank. 

Section  6.11.  Tli(  prlnclpca  of,  and  Inter- 
est and  otber  cbar;  es  on,  tbe  Loan  and  the 
Bonds  sball  be  p«l  I  without  deduction  for, 
and  free  from,  any  taxes,  and  free  from  aU 
restrlcUons,  Impose  I  under  the  Laws  of  the 
Borrower  or  laws  U .  effect  in  its  territories; 
provided,  however,  1  bat  the  provisions  of  this 
Section  shall  not  i  pply  to  taxation  of  pay- 
ments under  any  1  ond  to  a  holder  thereof 
other  than  the  Bi  nk  when  such  Bond  is 
beneficially  owned  1  ly  an  Individual  or  corpo- 
rate  resident  of  the  Borrower. 

SicnoN  6.12.  The  Loan  Agreement  and  the 
Bonds  sball  be  free  from  any  taxes  that  shall 
be  Imposed  imder  the  laws  of  the  Borrower 
or  laws  In  effect  In  1  te  territories  on  or  In  con- 
nection with  the  ei  ecutlon,  Issue,  delivery  or 
registration  thereol  and  the  Borrower  shall 
pay  all  such  taxes,  I  r  any.  Imposed  under  the 
laws  of  the  counti  y  or  countries  In  whose 
currency  the  Loan  i  nd  the  Bonds  are  payable 
or  laws  In  effect  ti  tbe  territories  of  such 
country  w  countrU  i. 

Sbciion  6.13.  Th«  Borrower  shall  cause  all 
goods  Imported  by  i  >FAB  and  contractors  for 
the  construction  or  the  Project  to  be  ex- 
empted from  all  li  iport  taxes  and  customs 
duties. 


aancLB  vx 
Jlemedie*  of  the  Bank 

SxcnoN  e.Ol.  If  any  event  as  specified  below 
shaU  occur  and  shall  continue  for  the  period, 
if  any,  specified  below,  then  at  any  subse- 
quent time  during  the  continuance  thereof, 
the  Bank,  at  lU  option,  may  declare  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Loan  and  of  all  the  Bonds  then 
outstanding  to  be  due  and  payable  Immedi- 
ately, and  upon  any  kuch  declaration  such 
principal  shall  become  due  and  payable  Im- 
mediately, anything  In  thu  Agreement  or  in 
tbe  Bonds  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding: 

(I)  any  event  specified  in  paragraphs  (a) 
or  (b)  of  Section  6.03  of  the  Loan  Regula- 
Uons  or  paragraph  (d)  of  Section  6.02  of  this 
Agreement,  for  a  period  of  thirty  days;  or 

(U)  any  event  specified  In  paragraph  (c) 
of  Section  6.02  of  the  Loan  Regulations  or 
paragraphs  (a),  (b),  (c),  (e),  (f)  or  (g)  of 
Section  6.02  of  this  Agreement,  for  a  period 
of  sixty  days  after  notice  thereof  shall  have 
been  given  by  the  Bank  to  the  Borrower;  or 

(lU)  any  event  specified  In  paragraph  (h) 
of  Section  6.03  of  this  Agreement. 

Sectiok  6.02.  The  following  additional 
events  are  specified  for  the  purposes  of  Sec- 
tion 5.02(1)    of  the  Loan  Regulations: 

(a)  A  default  shall  have  occurred  In  the 
performance  by  OFAB  of  any  covenant  or 
agreement  on  its  part  imder  the  Project 
Agreement; 

( b )  Tbe  Statutes  shall  have  been  amended, 
suspended,  abrogated  or  terminated  without 
the  prior  approval  of  the  Bank; 

(c)  Tbe  Basic  Agreement,  the  Financial 
Assurances  Agreement,  the  Trust  Agreement, 
the  Railway-Port  Project  Agreement,  the 
OFAB  Technical  Assistance  Agreement,  the 
OFAB  Training  Agreement,  the  CBO  Techni- 
cal Assistance  and  Training  Agreement,  the 
Participation  Agreement  or  the  Mining  Proj- 
ect Financial  Arrangements  shall  have  been 
amended,  suspended,  abrogated,  terminated, 
waived  or  assigned  without  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Bank; 

(d)  CBO,  HALCO  or  any  of  the  Stock- 
holders shall  have  failed  to  make  any  pay- 
ment required  to  be  made  by  any  of  them 
under  the  Financial  Assurances  Agreement, 
the  Trust  Agreement  or  the  Bauxite 
Contracts; 

(e)  Any  event  shall  have  occurred  which, 
if  continued  for  the  period.  If  any,  speci- 
fied in  Section  7.03  of  the  Financial  Assur- 
ances Agreement  would  be  an  event  of  sus- 
pension or  termination  of  the  obligations  of 
CBO,  HALCO  and  the  Stockholders  imder 
the  Financial  Assurances  Agreement; 

(f )  A  default  (other  than  a  default  In  pay- 
ment referred  to  In  paragraph  (d)  of  this 
Section)  shaU  have  occurred  In  the  perform- 
ance of  any  covenant  or  agreement  on  the 
part  of  any  of  the  parties  to  the  Financial 
Assurances  Agreement,  the  Trust  Agreement 
the  RaUway-Port  Project  Agreement,  the 
OFAB  Technical  Assistance  Agreement,  the 
OFAB  Training  Agreement,  the  CBO  Techni- 
cal Assistance  and  Training  Agreement  or 
the  Bauxite  Obntraots; 

(g)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(h)  of  this  Section,  the  AID  Loan  or  any 
Overage  Loan  shall  have  been  amended,  sus- 
pended, abrogated,  terminated,  waived  or  as- 
signed without  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Bank; 

(h)  The  AID  Loan  shall  have  become  due 
and  payable  prior  to  the  agreed  maturity 
pursuant  to  the  terms  thereof; 

(1)  Any  event  shaU  have  occurred  which 
ShaU  have  operated  to  suspend  the  right  of 
the  Borrower  to  withdraw  amounts  under 
the  AID  Loan  Agreement. 

ASTicLx  vn 
Effective   date;  termination 

Section  7.01.  The  following  events  are 
specified  as  additional  conditions  to  tbe  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  Agreement  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  9.01(b)  of  the  Loan  Reg- 
ulations: 

(a)  that  the  execution  and  delivery  of  the 


Project  Agreement  on  behalf  of  OFAB  shall 
have  been  duly  authorized  or  ratified  by  all 
necessary  action  of  the  Borrower  and  OFAB; 

(b)  that  aU  acts,  consents  and  approvals 
of  the  Borrower,  its  poUtlcal  subdivisions  or 
agencies  or  any  agency  of  any  such  political 
subdivision  in  order  to  enable:  (i)  OFAB  to 
perform  all  of  the  covenants,  agreements 
and  obligations  set  forth  or  referred  to  in  the 
Project  Agreement,  the  Financial  Assurances 
Agreement,  the  Trust  Agreement,  the  Rail- 
way-Port Project  Agreement,  the  OFAB  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Agreement  and  the  OFAB 
Training  Agreement;  (H)  CBO  to  perform  all 
the  covenants,  agreements  and  obligations 
set  forth  or  referred  to  In  the  Financial  As- 
surances Agreement,  the  Trust  Agreement, 
the  Railway-Port  project  Agreement,  the 
OFAB  Training  Agreement,  the  CBO  Techm- 
cal  Assistance  and  Training  Agreement  and 
the  Bauxite  Contracte,  with  all  necessary 
powers  and  rights  In  connection  therewith, 
shall  have  been  duly  and  validly  performed 
or  given; 

(c)  that  tbe  Statutes  shall  have  been  duly 
authorized  or  ratified  by  all  necessary  action 
of  the  Borrower; 

(d)  that  the  Financial  Assurances  Agree- 
ment, the  Trust  Agreement,  the  RaUway- 
Port  Project  Agreement,  the  OFAB  Technical 
AasUtance  Agreement,  the  OFAB  Training 
Agreement,  the  CBO  Technical  Assistance 
and  Training  Agreement,  the  Participation 
Agreement  and  the  Bauxite  Contracte  shall 
have  become  effective  on  terms  and  condi- 
tions satisfactory  to  the  Bank; 

(e)  that  a  Chairman  of  the  Construction 
Coordination  Cranmlttee  acceptable  to  the 
Bank  shaU  have  been  appointed  upon  terms 
and  conditions  satisfactory  to  the  Bank; 

(f)  that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
AID  Loan  Agreement  shall  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Bank  and  that  the  conditions  precedent 
if  any,  to  initial  disbursement  under  such 
Agreement  shall  have  been  fulfilled; 

(g)  that  CBO,  HALCO  and  the  Stockhold- 
ers ShaU  have  entered  Into  agreements  or 
otherwise  made  arrangements,  including  the 
Mining  Project  Financial  Arrangements,  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Bank  with  one  or  more 
financial  Institutions  acceptable  to  the  Bank 
for  the  financing  of  the  Mining  Project; 

(h)  that  aU  necessary  acta,  consento  and 
approvals  to  be  performed  or  given  by  any 
authority  having  Jurisdiction  to  enable-  (1) 
CBO.  HALCO  and  the  Stockholders  to  per- 
form aU  of  their  respective  obUgaUons  under 
the  Financial  Assurances  Agreement,  the 
Trust  Agreement,  the  OFAB  Technical  As- 
sistance Agreement,  the  OFAB  TraUUng 
Agreement,  the  CBO  Technical  Assistance 
and  Training  Agreement,  the  Participation 
Agreement  and  the  arrangements  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (g)  of  this  Section;  and  (U) 
the  Stockholders  to  perform  all  of  their  re- 
spective obUgations  under  the  Bauxite  Con- 
tracts, shaU  have  been  performed  or  given. 

Section  7.02.  The  following  are  specified 
as  additional  matters,  within  the  meaning 
of  Section  9.02(c)  of  the  Loan  Regulations, 
to  be  Included  In  the  opinion  or  opinions  to 
be  furnished  to  the  Bank: 

(a)  that  the  Project  Agreement  has  been 
duly  authorized  or  ratified  by,  and  executed 
and  delivered  on  behalf  of  OFAB.  and  con- 
stitutes a  vaUd  and  binding  obUgation  of 
OFAB  in  accordance  with  Its  terms; 

(b)  that  aU  acta,  consents  and  approvals 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (b)  of  Section  7.01 
together  with  aUl  necessary  powers  and 
rights  In  connection  tberewlth  have  been 
duly  and  validly  performed  or  given; 

(c)  that  the  Statutes  of  OFAB  have  been 
duly  authorized  or  ratified  by  all  necessary 
action  of  the  Borrower; 

(d)  that  the  Financial  Assurances  Agree- 
ment, the  Trust  Agreement,  the  Railway- 
Port  Project  Agreement,  the  OFAB  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Agreement,  the  OFAB 
Training  Agreement,  the  CBO  Technical  As- 
sistance and  Training  Agreement,  the  Par- 
ticipation Agreement,  the  Bauxite  Contracts 
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and  the  Mining  Project  Financial  Arrange- 
ments constitute  a  vaUd  and  binding  obliga- 
tion of  each  of  the  parties  thereto  in  ac- 
outlance  with  their  terms. 

Section  7.03.  The  date  of  December  16, 
1968  Is  hereby  specified  for  the  purpoees  of 
Section  9.04  of  the  Loan  Regulations. 
AKnci,K  vm 
Miscellaneous 

Section  80.1.  The  Closing  Date  shall  be 
December  31,  1972  or  such  other  date  as 
shall  be  agreed  between  tbe  Borrower  and 
tbe  Bank. 

SscTXON  8.02.  The  foUowing  addresses  are 
specified  for  the  purposes  of  Section  8.01  of 
the  Loan  Regulations: 

For  tbe  Borrower:  ItUnist^re  du  Mveloppe- 
ment  Economlque;    Conakry;    Oulnea. 

Alternative  address  for  cables:  Mlnlde- 
velop;  Conakry;  Oulnea. 

For  the  Bank:  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  1818  H 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20433.  United 
States  of  America. 

Alternative  address  for  cables:  Intbafrad. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Section  8.03.  The  Miniatire  du  Diveloppe- 
ment  Economique  of  the  Borrower  la  desig- 
nated for  the  purposee  of  Section  8.03  of  the 
Loan  Regulations. 

In  Witnkbs  Whbbeof,  tbe  parties  hereto, 
acting  through  their  representatives  there- 
unto duly  authorized,  have  caused  this  Loan 
Agreement  to  be  signed  in  their  respective 
names  and  deUvered  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, United  States  of  America,  as  of  tbe 
day  and  year  first  above  written. 
Republic  or  Ouinza. 

By , 

Authoriged  Representative. 
Intkrnatxonai,  Bank  roa  RxcoNsranc- 
tion  and  Dkvklopkent, 
By 


President. 


SCHEDULE    1 

Allocation  of  proceeds  of 


loan 
(Amounts 
Expressed 
In  Dollar 
Category:  Equivalent) 

I.  Harbor  works  and  equipment 
and  provision  of  hydraulic 

fill.. _. •10,350,000 

Approach  Jetty  and  load- 
ing wharf 
Dredging 
Navigational  aids 
Floating       and       lifting 
equipment 
Hydraulic  sand  fill 
n.  w-»i««tti-  townslte  and  railway 

and  port  buUdlngs 9. 950. 000 

(a)  Site     preparation,    land- 
scaping 

Ksmnnr  buildings 
Port  buildings 
RAllway  buildingi 
Roads,  drains  and  sewers 
Power  grid,  telecommuni-  _ 

cations,  etc. 
(g)  Water  supply 
m.  RaUway 19,900,000 

(a)  Earthworks,  access  roads, 
etc. 

(b)  Track 

(c)  Bridges  and  culverts 

(d)  SlgnaUing 

(e)  Locomotives 

(f)  RoUlng  stock 

IV.  Engineering  consultants  and 

otber  professional  services.      6,000,000 

V.  Interest  and  other  charges  on 

the  Loan 5. 600, 000 

VI.  Refunding— Loan  Sl-OUI—       1.800.000 
vn.    Supervision    during    con- 
struction  1.000.000 

vm.  UnaUocated. 11. 100. 000 


(a) 

(b) 
(c) 
(d) 

(e) 


(b) 

(0) 

(d) 
(e) 
(f) 


S4,  500. 000 
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Reallocation  upon  change  in  cost  estimates 

1.  If  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  Items 
included  in  any  of  the  Categories  I  to  VII 
ShaU  decrease,  the  amount  of  the  Loan  then 
allocated  to.  and  no  longer  required  for,  such 
Category  wlU  be  reallocated  by  the  Bank  to 
Category  vm. 

2.  If  the  estimate  of  the  coet  of  the  Items 
included  in  any  of  the  Categories  I  to  vn 
ShaU  Increase,  an  amount  equal  to  tbe  por- 
tion, if  any.  of  such  increase  to  be  financed 
out  of  tbe  proceeds  of  the  Loan  will  be  al- 
located by  tbe  Bank,  at  the  request  of  the 
Borrower,  to  such  Category  from  Category 
vm  subject,  however,  to  the  requirements 
for  contingencies,  as  determined  by  the  Bank, 
in  respect  of  the  cost  of  the  Items  in  the 
otber  Categories. 

3.  Tbe  Bank  shall  promptiy  notify  HALCO 
and  CBO  of  any  reaUocatlon  made  pursuant 
to  paragraph  1  or  paragraph  2  above. 

6CHKD1TLE    2 

Amortization  schedule 

Payment  of 
Principal  (ex- 
pressed in 
Date  Payment  Due  dollars)  * 

Oct.  1,  1973 - $845,000 

AprU  1.  1974 870,000 

Oct.  1,  1974 900,000 

April  1.  1976 930.000 

Oct.   1.  1975 960,000 

Aprtl  1,  1976 990,000 

Oct.  1.  1976 1,025,000 

Aprtl   1,   1977 1,066.000 

Oct.  1,  1977 1,090,000 

ApiU  1,  1978 1. 125,  000 

Oct.  1,  1978 1,165.000 

April  1,   1979 1,200,000 

Oct.   1,   1979-- 1.240,000 

AprU  1,  1980 - 1,280,000 

Oct.  1,  1980- 1,320,000 

AprU  1.  1981 1,366,000 

Oct.  1,  1981 1.410,000 

AprU  1.  1982 1,455,000 

Oct.   1,  1982 1,505,000 

April  1,  1983 1,550,000 

Oct.  1,  1983 1,600.000 

AprU  1,  1984 1,655,000 

Oct.  1,   1984 1,710,000 

April  1.   1986 1,765,000 

Oct.  1,  1985- 1,820,000 

AprU  1,  1986 1,880,000 

Oct.   1,   1986 1,940,000 

Aprtl  1,  1987 2,006,000 

Oct.  1,  1987 2,070,000 

Aprtl  1,  1988 2,135,000 

Oct.  1,  1988 2,205,000 

AprU   1,   1988 2,275,000 

Oct.  1.  1989 2,350,000 

Aprtl  1.  1990 2.430,000 

Oct  1.  1990 2.606.000 

AprU  1,  1991 w 2.690,000 

Oct.  1.  1991 2,670.000 

AprU  1.  1992 2.760.000 

Oct.  1.  1992 2.856.000 

•To  the  extent  that  any  part  of  the  Loan 
Is  repayable  in  a  currency  other  than  dollars 
(see  Loan  Regulations,  sec.  3.03),  tbe  fig- 
ures in  this  column  represent  dollar  equiva- 
lents determined  as  for  purposes  of  wlth- 
drnwal. 

Premiums  on  prepayment  and  redemption 

The  following  percentages  are  specified  as 
the  premiums  payable  on  repayment  In  ad- 
vance of  maturity  of  any  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  the  Loan  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 2.06(b)  of  tbe  Loan  Regulations  or  on 
tbe  redemption  of  any  Bond  prior  to  its 
maturity  pursuant  to  Section  6.16  of  the  Loan 
Regulations: 

Time  of  prepayment  or  redemption: 

Premium 
Not  more  than  3  years  before  maturity-  V2  % 
More  than  3  years  but  not  more  than 

6  years  before  maturity 1% 

More  than  6  years  but  not  more  than 

11  years  before  maturity 2% 

More  than  11  years  but  not  more  than 

16  years  before  maturity 3% 


More  than  16  years  but  not  more  than 
20  years  before  maturity 4% 

More  than  20  years  but  not  more  than 
22  years  before  maturity 6%% 

More  than  22  years  before  maturity.-  6V4% 

SCHEDULE    3 

Description  of  Boke  Bauxite  Development 

The  Boke  Bauxite  Development  is  the 
bauxite  mine  at  Sangaredl  In  tbe  Boke  ad- 
ministrative district  of  Oulnea,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  raUway,  a  port  at  Kamsar,  a  deep- 
water  channel  giving  access  to  the  port  for 
bulk-loading  vessels,  the  installation  of 
crushing,  drying  and  calcining  plant  at  the 
port  and  the  construction  of  townships  at 
Sangaredl  and  Kamsar  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  workers,  together  with  the  transport 
equipment,  power  supplies  and  other  services 
required  to  make  possible  the  exploitation  of 
extensive  deposits  of  high-grade  bauxite  and 
the  export  of  the  ore. 

Construction  and  financing  of  the  Boke 
Bauxite  Development  will  be  undertaken 
partly  by  the  Borrower  and  partly  by  CBO. 
That  part  of  the  Boke  Bauxite  Development 
which,  for  the  purpoees  of  this  Loan  Agree- 
ment, constitutes  the  Project  Is  described  in 
Part  A  below.  Part  B  describes  the  Mining 
Project  to  be  undertaken  and  financed  by 
CBO. 

Part  A — Description  of  the  Project 

The  basic  design  service  capacity  of  the 
Project  U  at  least  6,000,000  metric  tons  of 
bauxite  per  year. 

The  Project  consists  of: 

(a)  a  standard-gauge,  heavy-weight,  single 
track  raUway  from  Sangaredl  to  the  port  of 
Kamsar,  approximately  136  kilometers  in 
length  complete  with  crossing  stations,  staff 
housing,  other  operating  facilities  and  an- 
cillary equipment;  the  locomotives  and  roU- 
ing  stock  largely  necessary  for  construction 

of  the  line;  . 

( b)  (i)  a  port  at  Kamsar,  with  an  approach 
Jetty  a  loading  wharf  with  fending  dolphins 
and  a  mooring  dolphin;  (H)  a  channel  ap- 
proximately 17  kilometers  long  terminating 
in  a  turning  basin,  both  provided  with  nec- 
essary navigational  aids  and  dredged  to  a 
depth  sufficient  to  enable  vessels  with  a 
loaded  draft  of  32  feet  to  navigate  at  half- 
tide,  together  with  a  loading  basin  dredged 
to  sufficient  depth  to  accommodate  loaded 
vessels  at  aU  tide  levels  and  (111)  a  tugboat, 
pUot  launches,  motorized  barges,  cranes  and 
other  handling  equipment,  and  office,  ware- 
house and  cold  storage  buildings;   and 

(c)  a  township  at  Kamsar  to  accommodate 
workers  to  be  employed  in  the  administra- 
tion, operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Proj- 
ect and  providing  a  site  on  which  CBO  wlU 
construct  houses  for  Its  own  staff.  The  town- 
ship work  WlU  include  preparation  of  the 
site,  construction  of  approximately  225  hous- 
ing units,  a  hospital,  a  school,  an  adminis- 
trative center,  a  commercial  center  and  aU 
necessary  roads,  drains,  sewers  and  elec- 
tricity, water  and  telephone  services. 

Completion  of  the  Project  is  expected  to 
take  42  months  Including  the  time  needed 
for  bidding  and  the  award  of  contracts. 
Part  B— Description  of  the  Mining  Project 

The  M1"«"g  Project  is  comprised  substan- 
tially of  the  equipment  and  faclUtlee  de- 
scribed below  and  the  basic  design  capacity  Is 
for  the  mining,  processing  and  loading  of 
6,000,000  metric  tons  of  metal  grade  bauxite 
per  year. 

At  the  Sangaredl  mine  site,  mining  wUl  be 
accomplished  by  drilling  and  by  use  of  ex- 
plosives; loading  into  ore  cars  wlU  be  ac- 
complished by  shovels.  The  mine  site  wlU  In- 
clude mine  shops,  a  power  plant,  a  ware- 
house, an  office  building  and  a  townslte  (in- 
cluding approximately  225  units  for  employee 
housing),  together  with  water  supply  and 
miscellaneous  service  faciUties. 

CBO  wlU  provide  raUway  service  tracks 
at  Sangaredl  and  at  the  Kamsar  i>ort  facUl- 
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treatment  plant,  ore-oar 

accomplished    by    oar 

.>lng,    the   ore   will    be 
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(1)  With  respect  to  all  contracts  any  part 
of  which  Is  to  be  Onanced  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Loan : 

(a)  Before  bids  vn  Invited,  the  Borrower 
shall  submit  to  tha  Bank  for  approval  the  In- 
vitations to  bid,  sg  ledflcatlons,  conditions  of 
contract  and  all  o  her  tender  documents. 

(b)  After  bids  have  been  received  and 
analyzed,  the  bid  a  oalysls  and  the  Borrower's 
proposals  for  cont  act  award,  together  with 
the  reasons  for  suto  proposals  and  the  rec- 
ommendations of  Ithe  consulting  engineers 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Construction  Co- 
ordination Commit  :ee,  will  be  submitted  by 
the  Borrower  to  thi  Bank  for  approval  prior 
to  awarding  the  con  bract. 

( c )  If  the  final  on  tract  is  to  differ  sub- 
stantially from  tbe  terms  and  conditions 
contained  in  the  i  sspectlve  documents  ap- 
proved by  t^e  Baik  under  paragraphs  (a) 
and  (b)  above,  tie  text  of  the  proposed 
changes  will  be  sU  tmltted  by  the  Borrower 
to  the  Bank  for  Its  'evlew  and  approval  prior 
to  the  signing  of  a  ly  such  contract. 

(2)  As  soon  as  i.  contract  Is  signed  the 
Borrower  shall  furt  Lsh  to  the  Bank  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  such  CO)  tract. 
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late— and  it  is.  Others  say  the  day 

late — and  it  is. 

But  neither  the  hour  nor  the  day  is  too 
late  for  us  to  act  in  this  session  and  be- 
fore adjournment  to  enact  into  law  both 
the  congressional  reorganization  and  the 
election  reform  bills. 

We  saw  proof  of  that  earlier  this  af- 
ternoon. We  saw  that  the  total  elapsed 
time  from  the  approval  of  a  rule  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  the  final  ap- 
proval by  this  body  of  a  conference  re- 
port need  take  no  more  than  15  days. 

For  indeed,  on  September  10,  1968,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  met  and  duly  ap- 
proved a  resolution,  House  Resolution 
1300,  making  it  in  order,  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution,  for  this  House  to 
consider  the  scenic  rivers  bill.  That  rule, 
granted  Just  15  days  ago,  came  to  the 
House  for  consideration  on  September 
12,  Just  2  days  following  the  granting  of 
the  rule  by  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
This  body  adc^ited  the  rule  and  pro- 
ceeded to  debate  the  scenic  rivers  bill. 

In  expeditious  fashion  the  House  ap- 
proved and  passed  the  scenic  rivers  bill. 
Our  bill  not  being  acceptable  to  the  Sen- 
ate, it  resulted  in  a  committee  of  con- 
ference being  appointed. 

On  today,  September  25, 1968,  the  con- 
ferees having  reached  agreement,  the 
conference  report  came  back  to  the 
House,  and  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  recommended  that  we  in  this 
body  approve  the  compromise  agreed  to 
between  the  House  version  of  the  scenic 
rivers  blU,  HJl.  18260,  and  the  previously 
passed  bill  in  the  Senate.  S.  119. 

The  House  promptly  approved  the  con- 
ference report,  and  the  now  designated 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  bill  will  shortly  be 
on  its  way  to  the  White  House  for  the 
signature  of  President  Johnson. 

Thus  we  have  seen,  in  a  critically  im- 
portant matter  of  vital  Interest  to  the 
people  of  my  State  and  of  our  border 
State  of  Wisconsin,  and  to  iieopie  of 
many  other  areas  of  America,  the 
normal  and  regular  functions  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  can  work,  and 
do  work — ^promptly  and  expeditiously. 

The  Rules  Committee  meets.  It  grants 
a  rule.  It  comes  to  the  floor.  We  debate 
and  pass  legislation.  It  is  dilferent  from 
the  Senate  form  of  the  legislation.  A 
committee  of  conference  is  appointed. 
The  conference  committee  reaches  agree- 
ment. It  comes  back  to  the  House.  And 
the  whole  process  only  takes  2  weeks  and 
1  day. 

The  same  thing  could  take  place  with 
respect  to  the  congressional  reorgani- 
zation bill  which  is,  after  all.  resting  in 
the  Rules  Committee,  where  it  has  re- 
sided since  March  of  1967.  and  with  the 
election  reform  bill.  The  Senate  passed 
an  election  reform  bill  unanimously,  by 
a  vote  of  83  to  nothing,  more  than  a 
year  ago.  In  this  body  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  approved  a  bill 
in  late  June  of  this  year,  and  it  has  lain 
dormant — at  least  dormant  so  far  as  any 
action  which  might  bring  it  to  this  floor 
is  concerned— smce  the  latter  part  of 
June. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MacGREOOR.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 


Iftingulshed      gentleman      from      New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  First  of  all  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  for  his  remarks  and  I  concur 
in  them  and  compliment  him  for  lils 
fine  elforts  m  behalf  of  reforming  our 
procedures. 

In  connection  with  his  remarks  I  think 
there  has  been  some  talk  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Congressional  Reor- 
ganization Act— the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1967,  and  the  companion 
bill  that  we  are  concerned  with,  con- 
cerning the  reform  of  our  election  pro- 
cedures— have  not  been  brought  out 
is  that  now  at  this  late  date  we  are  lack- 
ing in  time.  I  would  like  to  speak  to  that 
point  because  yesterday  when  I  came  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  was  prepared 
to  debate  a  particular  bill  in  which  I  am 
interested,  the  bill  providing  for  a  new 
Senate  office  building — and  It  seems  re- 
maricable  to  me  that  with  the  fiscal  crisis 
In  which  we  now  flnd  ourselves  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  be  con- 
cerning itself  with  a  new  Senate  office 
building — but  when  I  got  down  here  yes- 
terday to  debate  this  particular  bill,  lo 
and  behold  8^  minutes  after  we  met  we 
adjourned. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  argument  that 
we  do  not  have  time  to  consider  here  one 
of  these  two  bills  or  both  falls  of  its 
own  weight  when  we  consider  the  fact 
that  yesterday  the  House  met  for  but  9 
minutes  and  the  day  before  it  met  for  Just 
a  little  more  than  an  hour. 

Then  is  plenty  of  time  left  to  consider 
these  two  bills  and  it  is  not  too  late,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MacOregor]  has  so  eloquently  stated.  I 
would  like  to  say  a  bit  more  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  constituency  for  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act.  Sad  but 
true.  However,  as  I  read  over  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  and  the  report 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress — and  this  report  for 
the  Record  was  reported  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress, the  second  session,  wliich  is  Senate 
report  No.  1414  and  I  htype  there  will  be 
students  of  congressional  reform  and 
political  scientists  who  will  be  interested 
in  the  Rbcord. 

Mr.  MacGREOOR.  And,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  permit  an  interruption,  the  re- 
port to  which  the  gentleman  refers  bears 
the  date  of  July  28.  1966. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Indeed  It  does.  And, 
speaking  again  about  the  Record  and  for 
the  Record  I  think  the  Record  should 
show  that  not  only  are  we  speaking  here 
to  this  subject  on  September  25,  1968, 
but  on  September  10  which  was  a  Tues- 
day and  on  September  17  which  again 
was  on  a  Tuesday,  we  also  addressed  our- 
selves to  these  problems.  Students  of 
Government  will  therefore  have  a  fine 
legislative  record  and  a  good  deal  of  in- 
formation with  respect  thereto. 

On  page  55  of  this  report  we  flnd  that 
the  Joint  committee  on  which  I  served 
addressed  itself  to  this  problem  of  sched- 
uling when  it  said : 

Both  Houses  should  schedule  committee 
and  floor  sessions  on  a  five-day  work  week  so 
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that  the  business  of  a  session  may  normally 
be  completed  by  July  31,  the  time  for  con- 
gressional adjournment  as  provided  by  law. 
A  session  shall  be  extended  beyond  that  date 
only  by  a  resolution  adopted  by  a  majority 
rollcaU  vote  in  each  House.  In  no  event,  how- 
ever, shall  any  meetings  of  either  House  be 
held  during  the  month  of  August  except  in 
time  of  war  as  declared  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  still  in  session  and  we  are 
still  acting  on  bUls  that  should  have 
been  acted  on  long  since,  this  is  an- 
other aspect  of  this  whole  problem  that 
I  feel  that  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  be  aware  of.  These 
long  sessions  of  Congress  do  little 
good  to  anyone.  We  are  meeting  now  at 
a  time  when  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  devoted  to  the  Presidential 
election.  We  know  we  are  going  to  ac- 
complish nothing  substantial  at  this 
time.  However,  if  we  have  to  be  here  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  is 
right  when  he  stated  that  we  should  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  these  legislative  and 
election  reform  bills.  We  are  however  not 
even  doing  that. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mention  this  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  here  we  are  today 
discussing  these  matters  after  meeting 
for  only  9  minutes  the  day  before  and  for 
1  hour  the  day  before  that. 

Yet  Members  are  being  held  here,  vir- 
tually chained  here,  and  it  is  not  even 
leading  to  good  legislation.  It  is  not  even 
leading  to  a  situation  where  we  are  per- 
mitted to  consider  these  two  bills  that 
we  are  so  concerned  about.  This  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  which  is  being 
held  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  has 
been  held  there  for  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half,  addresses  itself  to  some  of  these 
precise  problems  that  we  are  now  faced 
with  here  at  this  very  late  hour.  The 
election  reform  bill  is  also  important. 

Many  people  may  disagree  with  some 
of  the  provisions,  but  I  believe  this  is 
good  legislation.  In  regard  to  the  sched- 
uling matter  this  is  something  that  the 
people  who  wrote  the  legislative  reorga- 
nization bill  have  taken  careful  and 
thoughtful  steps  concluding  the  work- 
ings of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  workings  of  the  Senate  so  that  we 
could  take  care  of  our  business  in  an  ex- 
peditious manner  and  then  do  what  we 
must  of  course  do  if  we  are  going  to  be 
good  representatives.  Have  some  time  to 
go  back  to  our  districts  to  talk  to  the 
people  who  send  us  here  in  the  first  place 
and  whose  opinions  on  some  of  these 
matters  are  very  important  and  should 
be  considered. 

Mr.  MacGREOOR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

As  he  has  indicated,  perhaps  there  Is 
not  a  substantial  constituency  in  the 
United  States  urging  that  we  take  action 
on  the  congressional  reorganization  bill, 
and  the  election  reform  bill,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  most  significant  to  note  that 
leading  newspapers  and  periodicals 
throughout  the  coimtry  during  the 
course  of  this  month  have  expressed, 
in  many  cases  in  the  strongest  terms, 
the  opinion  that  the  failure  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  take  action  on  this 
problem  is  unconscionaUe.  We  have  had 
comment  favorable  to  the  cause  that  we 
here  espouse  in  the  Christian  Science 


Monitor,  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  the  Cliicago  Tri- 
bune, the  Chicago  American,  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  St.  Louis  Globe,  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  Washington  Star,  the 
Washington  Daily  News,  and  two  distin- 
guished papers  from  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, the  Oregon  Journal  and  the  Ore- 
gonian. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  pomt  a 
series  of  favorable  editorials  and  feature 
stories  from  the  various  newspapers  I 
have  mentioned,  and  others,  some  20 
itons  in  total,  printed  during  the  period 
September  6,  1968.  through  September 
23.  1968.        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  documents  referred  to  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(From  the  Chiistian  Science  Monitor, 

Sept.  6, 1968] 

The  DAvrDLiNC  Congxess 

Congress  is  1>ack  on  the  jot}  after  its 
month-long  vacation.  It  may  yet  confound 
its  critics,  apply  speed  and  adjourn  a  month 
from  now  or  it  may  not  finish  until  mid- 
December.  We  submit  that,  this  year  as  for 
many  years,  Congress  has  been  legislating  In 
a  deplorably  dawdling  fashion. 

Congress  must  be  aware  that  it  is  under 
obeervation.  It  is  being  scrutinized,  for  Its 
worthiness  or  unworthlness,  its  efficiency  or 
sloth,  along  with  just  about  every  other  in- 
stitutionalized aictivlty  in  the  United  States, 
from  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  presidential 
nominating  conventions.  There  are  a  loT  of 
dissatisfied  customers. 

No  one  la  about  to  abolish  Congress.  But 
consider:  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  set  a  July  31  deadline  for  Congress' 
annual  adjournment.  For  the  last  twelve 
years  Congress  has  failed  to  meet  that  dead- 
line. This  makes  for  wear  and  tear  on  the 
legislators,  shortened  tempers,  and  hasty  leg- 
islation passed  in  the  final  rush  to  adjourn- 
ment. This  year,  it  adds  friction  when  there 
Is  more  than  enough  devislveness  in  the 
country  already. 

Now  what  are  Congress'  necessary  tasks 
from  here  to  adjournment?  There  are  pend- 
ing bills  to  tighten  gun  controls,  aid  higher 
education,  expand  the  food  stamp  program, 
vote  farm  subsidies,  establish  a  redwoods 
park.  There  are  five  appropriation  bills.  And 
then  there  is  the  decision  whether  or  not  to 
confirm  Abe  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

There  is  some  prospect  that  a  filibuster 
against  the  Fortaa  appointment  could  con- 
sume most  of  the  month  of  September.  With- 
out taking  sides  for  or  against  President 
Johnson's  Fortas  nomination,  would  a 
month-long  filibuster  be  In  the  best  Interests 
of  either  Congress  or  the  nation? 

A  post-convention  Congress  is  bound  to 
refiect,  in  some  degree,  the  urgencies  of  the 
campaign.  The  Republicans,  sensing  a  con- 
servative tide  and  a  demand  for  "law  and 
order,"  may  seek  to  condemn  the  Fortas  ap- 
pointment on  the  ground  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  been  lax  on  criminals.  The  Demo- 
crats, seeking  to  regain  their  hold  on  the 
lower  middle-class  and  "old  ethnic"  groups, 
may  talk  up  city  aid,  tax  reform  and  future 
measures  for  changing  the  national  distri- 
bution of  Income  and  power. 

But  the  fundamental  issue,  really,  is 
whether  Congress  is  meeting  its  own  re- 
sponsibilities. The  legislators  have  not  tight- 
ened their  ethical  standards,  not  stream- 
lined committee  hearings,  not  coordinated 
the  antlpoverty  battle.  Now  or  early  in  1969, 
Congress  had  better  begin  to  give  new  at- 


tention to  refashioning  Itself  Into  a  more 
alert,  sensitized,  undawdling  leglslatwe. 


(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  6,  1968| 

QxTiKT  Bttuaus  ros  Congress  Rktokm 

(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

WASRiNaTON. — Fresh  from  recess  for  tha 
political  conventions.  Congress  resumed  work 
this  week.  Its  agenda  topped  by  proposals  for 
more  gun  controls  and  the  nomination  of  Abe 
Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  But  two  other  much-debated  mat- 
ters that  should  also  rank  high  on  the  leg- 
islative list  are  heading  iiutead  toward  in- 
decently quiet  burials. 

As  it  happens,  the  two  dying  bills  deal  with 
Congress  itself.  One  would  reform  the  money- 
raising  rules  governing  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress. The  other,  by  revising  Congress'  work- 
ing ways,  seeks  to  enhance  the  lawmaker's 
Infiuence  once  he's  sworn  in.  Both  bills 
cleared  the  Senate  In  1967  and  both  have  been 
carefully  redrafted  in  the  House,  where  am- 
ple time  remains  for  floor  debate  in  the  weeks 
before  adjournment.  (The  Fortas  nomination 
is  solely  a  Senate  matter,  and  the  gun  bill  has 
already  passed  the  House.) 

According  to  all  the  textbook  maxims  of 
democratic  procedure,  in  short,  the  reform 
bUls  ought  to  be  on  the  President's  desk  for 
signature  soon.  But  Congressional  leaders 
dont  always  follow  the  book.  Instead  they 
Intend  to  adjourn  the  90th  Congress  without 
letting  members  vote  the  much-debated  bUls 
up  or  down — an  Intent  that  In  Itself  under- 
lines the  need  for  reform. 

PTTBLICTTT  AND  POLmCS 

To  take  money  first,  the  existing  1926  law 
governing  campaign  finances  is  pocked  with 
loopholes,  as  everybody  knows.  It  rests  on  the 
belief  that  publicity — letting  voters  Judge 
whether  candidates  have  traded  favors  for 
political  contributions — will  cleanse  politics 
of  improper  infiuence.  Tet  the  law's  require- 
ments on  disclosure  of  income  and  spending 
exclude  more  political  activity  than  they  em- 
brace. 

Among  other  gaps,  the  law  doesn't  cover: 

Primary  elections  or  the  selection  of  del- 
egates to  political  conventions,  an  omission 
allowing  Richard  Nixon's  managers  to  keep 
secret  the  membership  list  of  R.  N.  Asso- 
ciates, a  little-known  group  of  perhaps  1,000 
elite  contributors  who  gave  at  least  $1,000 
each  to  help  Mr.  Nixon  win  the  Republican 
nomination  for  President. 

Political  committees  operating  within  a 
single  state,  aUowlng  Hubert  Humphrey's  fi- 
nanciers to  hide  a  $50,000  gift  from  the  Sea- 
farers International  Union,  among  other  big 
labor  donations,  by  setting  up  dummy  com- 
mittees in  distant  places. 

Donations  handed  to  a  candidate's  aides 
rather  than  to  the  candidate,  enabling  Sen. 
Edward  Kennedy  and  other  luminaries  to 
swear  that  they  neither  raised  nor  spent  a 
dime  to  get  elected;  their  unchallenged  non- 
disclosure theory  is  that  campaign  managers 
and  finance  chairmen  arent  collecting  with 
the  candidate's  "knowledge  or  consent." 

The  law  is  similarly  Ineffective  in  seeking 
to  inhibit  the  influence  of  big  money.  It  Im- 
poses a  $5,000  limit  on  contributions,  yet  in- 
vites evasion  by  letting  donors  give  the  limit 
to  any  number  of  clubs,  associations  or  com- 
mittees supporting  the  same  candidate: 
Chairman  Robert  W.  Dowllng  of  City  Invest- 
ing Co.  In  New  York,  for  one,  has  pledged 
$100,000  to  the  Democrats,  mostly  to  help 
nominee  Humphrey,  and  "there's  nothing  un- 
usual about  It  at  all,"  he  says.  (In  practice,  a 
rich  man  rarely  gives  more  than  $3,000  to  any 
one  committee,  else  he'd  be  liable  to  gift  tax- 
es.) 

Indeed,  liir.  Dowllng's  gift  Is  unusual  only 
because  of  Its  size  and  his  willingness  to  dis- 
cuss It,  not  because  he  Intends  to  spread  It 
widely  In  legally  permissible  packets.  Every 
Congressman  knows  that  campaigners  and 
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the  law's  Intent,  and 
form  In  public.  Tat 
klUad  behind  closed 
stand-up  roU-call  votte. 
Tbls    90th    Congrpss 
ready  to  rewrite  tlie 
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donor*  aUke  more  ofl  m  sidestep  than  honor 


few  dare  to  oppose  re- 
>U1  after  bUl  has  been 
apltol  doots,  never  on 


seemed    reeolutely 
1938  law  when  It  oon- 


vened  In  January  196' '.  Prodded  by  f  und-rals- 
inc  scandaU.  the  8c  ukte  started  work  early 
and  wound  up  appro  Ing  a  tough  bill  In  Sep- 
tember. In  the  Houai ,  South  Carolina  Demo- 
crat Robert  Ashmon ,  chairman  of  the  elec- 
tions subcommittee,  <  ooperatlng  with  Repub- 
Uoan  Charles  Oooda  1  of  Mew  York,  drafted 
an  even  tighter  versl<  n.  Carolinian  Ashmore's 
support  seemed  panlcularly  slgnlfloant  be- 
cause conservatlTe  f  outhemers  bad  always 
opposed  extending  tl  le  reach  of  Federal  law 
to  cover  state-nm  primaries.  Thus  greased, 
the  bUl  emerged  from  subcommittee  on 
June  27.  1007 — onl]  to  get  stuck  In  the 
House  Admlnlstratloi  Committee,  the  parent 
body. 

One  key  reason  tot  delay  was  a  vain  effort 
by  B^ubllcans  to  ou  'b  union  power  by  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  di  ee  money  for  such  pur- 
poses as  paying  empl<  yes  of  ATL-CIO's  Com- 
mittee On-Polltlcal  education.  Often,  too 
comsUtteemen  opp  wing  reform  simply 
stayed  away,  and  on  o  !<Malon,  when  a  quorum 
seemed  In  sight  somi  i  member  would  oblig- 
ingly stand  up  in  the  House  to  protest  meet- 
ings while  the  Housi   was  In  session. 

By  thus  marching  n  unintended  tandem, 
\mlon-curbers  and  i  tf orm-klllers  kept  the 
Ashmore-Ooodell  bill  locked  In  oommlttee  for 
exactly  one  year.  Sui  plclous  readers  should 
note  Its  release  date-  June  27,  1968 — too  late 
for  any  reasonable  ohi  nee  of  enacting  the  bill 
but  early  enough  to  s  lift  blams  for  Inaetlon. 
In  late  June,  rememl  sr.  Congressional  lead- 
ers were  still  talking  up  an  early  adjoum- 
mmt  deadline,  In  time  for  the  Democratic 


convention.  So  when 


he  reform  bill  came  to 


the  House  Rules  Com  nlttee  for  clearance  to 
the  floor.  Rules  Comi  iltteemen  conveniently 
pointed  to  anticipate) :  early  adjournment  as 
an  excuse  for  "deferring"  action.  Tlie  dead- 
line soon 
stands. 


faded,   bvi   the   "deferral"    still 
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tie 


In  fashion  similar 
the  bill  to  reorganize 
and  early  through 
spiked  In  the  bramblj 
taking  shape  In  1905 
Senate    committee 
strengthening  Ootn 
who  talked  through  II 
I>ages.  The  special 
mld-19M.  and  wlthli 
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On  and  off.  debate 
considered  75 
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to  the  House  by 

Considering  bow 
plaints  that  Congresi 
Its  workload  nor  hop* 
ment  of  Presidential 
sounded  mild.  Amoni ; 
refine  the  jurisdiction 
mlttees,  authorize 
see  the  Executive 
latlve  Reference 
counting  Office 
ter  budget  analysis. 
pMetmasters    solely 
minimal  oppoeltlon 
Ing  but  still  powerful 
who'd  still  rather  plu 
political  clubhouse 
Ice  register. 

Nonetheless,    the 
soon  got  stuck  In  the 
tee,  smothered  by 
would  more  tightly 
of  committee  chairman 
thorlty  the  bill  might 
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o  the  money  measure. 
Congress  sailed  easily 
Senate  only  to  be 
House.  Tbls  bill  began 
when  a  special  House- 
leard    suggestions    for 
from  190  witnesses 
volumes  covering  3,833 
issued  Its  report  In 
weeks  after  the  90th 
began  debating 
i^c<«nmendatlons. 
asted  17  days.  Senators 
accepted  30,  then 
enlist  support   from 
across  the  Capitol 
Imlng  vote,  75  to  0. 
were  the  com- 
can  no  longer  master 
to  stem  the  encroach- 
power,  the  Senate  bill 
other  steps,  It  would 
of  blll-wrltlng  com- 
speclallsts  to  over- 
enlarge  the  Legls- 
,  give  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
capablllty  for  bet- 
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In  general,  the  chairmen  object  to  open- 
ing more  committee  meetings  (to  say  noth- 
ing of  a  provision  permitting  broadcast 
media  in  hearing  rooms) ;  to  more  staff  help 
for  the  Republican  minority;  to  restrictions 
on  voting  by  proxy  (It's  easier  for  the  chair- 
man than  for  lower-ranking  committeemen 
to  extract  proxlee  from  absentees),  and  to 
a  provision  requiring  announcement  of  how 
a  lawmaker  votes  at  committee  blU-draftlng 
sessions.  (Some  opponents  go  so  far  as  to 
claim  that  announcing  committee  Votes 
makes  members  more  vulnerable  to  pressure 
from  lobbyists — which  comes  perilously 
close  to  saying  that  members  of  the  House 
cant  be  trusted  to  vote  their  convictions 
except  in  secrecy.) 

SrXMDING   BXPOn  CHKXa 

Lobbyists,  for  their  part,  would  find  the 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office  checking  their 
quarterly  spending  reports.  Contingent  fee 
arrangements  with  employers  for  Influencing 
Congress  would  have  to  be  disclosed.  And 
the  standards  governing  whether  an  Interest 
group  must  register  would  be  tightened. 

In  many  Congressional  controversies, 
lobbying  efforts  collide,  often  neutralizing 
conflicting  pressures.  But  against  the  reor- 
ganization measure  the  lobbyists  worked  to- 
gether, pununeling  a  bill  from  the  same 
direction  for  perhaps  the  first  time  since 
1940,  when  the  existing  Ineffective  Lobbying 
Act  became  law. 

That  law  might  as  well  have  been  written 
by  a  congress  of  lobbyists.  It  vests  authority 
to  administer  registration  requirements  In 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  officials  who  are  themselves  sub- 
ject to  lobbying  pressure.  And,  as  If  to  assure 
non-enforcement,  the  law  neglects  to  grant 
them  authority  to  check  the  accuracy  of 
spending  reports.  What's  more,  the  law 
lets  Interest  groups  themselves  determine 
whether  they  must  register  as  lobbying  or- 
ganizations; not  unexpectedly,  groups  as 
disparate  as  the  National  Rifle  Association 
and  the  American  Public  Power  Association 
exempted  themselves  from  the  law's  embrace. 

In  short,  the  present  law  for  publicizing 
group  pressures  on  Congnress  is  no  more  effec- 
tive than  the  present  law  for  publicizing 
money  pressures  on  Congress.  But  the  reform 
proposals  are  being  strangled;  no  fresh  air 
stirs  Capitol  Hill.  As  Bdlssourl  Democrat 
Richard  Boiling  has  remarked,  reform  won't 
come  till  some  "nice  scandal"  points  the 
way. 

(From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Olobe-Democrat, 
Sept.  10. 1968) 

Uirm  CoNcaKss  RxoaoAinzAnoM  Bill 

More  than  three  years  ago  Congress  ap- 
pointed a  bi-partisan  Joint  Congressional 
Oommlttee  to  draw  up  plans  for  the  orga- 
nization of  Congress. 

In  late  July  of  1960  the  tedious  job  was 
completed  after  the  committee  heard  more 
than  200  witnesses  and  compiled  a  written 
record  of  more  than  2300  pages. 

For  more  than  two  years  the  Democrati- 
cally-controlled Congress  has  refused  to  adopt 
the  reorganization  recommendations  of  Its 
own  committee. 

The  Congressional  Reorganization  Bill, 
after  p<ksslng  the  Senate,  has  been  bottled 
up  In  the  House  Rules  Oommlttee  since 
March  9  of  1967. 

There  is  little  doubt  why  the  measure  Is 
sidetracked.  It  would  streamline  the  old  Con- 
gressional procedures  and  do  away  with  many 
of  the  time-wasting  and  power-grabbing 
practices  that  make  it  poesible  for  Demo- 
cratic leadership  to  exercise  complete  con- 
trol over  every  piece  of  legislation. 

It  would  tighten  the  loosely-written  lobby 
registration  laws  and  Institute  a  standard  of 
official  conduct,  among  other  things. 

Congress  has  reached  the  point  where  it  Is 
taking  longer  and  longer  to  do  less  and  less. 
It  literally  is  stumbling  all  over  Itself  and 


badly  needs  the  reorganization  prezcilbed  In 
thU  bUl. 

The  American  people  should  support  Sen- 
ator Thomas  Curtis  of  Webster  Orovea.  the 
ranking  House  OOP  member  of  the  Joint 
Congressional  Reorganization  Committee,  m 
his  drive  to  get  this  Important  legislation 
out  of  the  House  Rules  Committee  to  the 
House  floor  for  passage. 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  11,  1968] 

OOP  Gaoup  nf  Housi  Vows  Rdomc  Fioht 

(By  Aldo  Beckman) 

WAsaxMOTON,  September  10. — A  group  of 
House  Republicans  today  vowed  to  tie  the 
House  In  parliamentary  knots  In  an  effort 
to  force  the  Democratic  leadership  to  sched- 
ule bills  for  congressional  and  election  re- 
form. 

"We  cannot  afford  the  continued  Impre- 
cise and  unresponsive  legislative  solutions 
which  the  present  'horse  and  buggy'  rules 
and  procedures  are  designed  to  produce," 
said  Rep.  Donald  Rumsfeld  (R.,  HI.],  the 
leader  of  the  dissident  group,  at  a  press  con- 
ference. 

He  charged  that  the  leadership,  under  the 
direction  of  House  Speaker  John  McCormack 
(D.,  Mass.]  has  deliberately  bottled  up  the 
bills  in  the  rule*  committee. 

PABSB)  BT   SENATB 

The  congressional  reform  bill,  which  al- 
ready has  been  passed  by  the  Senate,  con- 
tains more  than  100  recommendations  to 
modernize  the  Congress,  Including  more  open 
committee  meetings,  restrictions  on  proxy 
voting  In  committee,  radio  and  TV  broad- 
casts of  hearings,  additional  minority  staff- 
ing, removal  of  postmasters  from  patronage, 
restrictions  on  lobbying,  and  an  August  re- 
cess. 

Rumsfeld  said  that  his  group  will  use 
parliamentary  maneuvers,  such  as  objecting 
to  all  unanimous  consent  requests  and  call- 
ing for  repeated  quorum  calls,  to  stall  House 
business  tomorrow. 

"Oxir  purpose  is  not  to  be  disruptive," 
Rumsfeld  insisted.  "Our  sole  purpose  Is  to 
dramatize  the  need  for  House  consideration 
and,  hopefully.  House  action  on  both  the 
reform  bills  before  adjournment." 

The  election  reform  bill,  also  passed  earlier 
by  the  Senate,  calls  for  restraints  on  fimd 
raising  and  would  require  publication  of 
financial  contributions. 

quzsnoN  or  ruNcnoN 

Rep.  Thomas  Curtis  |R.,  Mo.),  a  co-spon- 
sor of  the  Senate-passed  congressional  re- 
form act,  told  reporters  It  was  "a  question 
of  whether  the  Congress  is  to  be  a  delibera- 
tive body  or  a  place  to  ram  thru  bills  agresd 
to  at  the  White  House  or  on  Wall  street." 

"The  White  House,  under  present  rules, 
can  stop  legislation  It  doesn't  want  or  It  can 
ram  thru  bills  that  haven't  even  been 
studied,"  Curtis  charged. 

McCormack  later  shrugged  off  charges 
that  he  was  responsible  for  the  two  bills  not 
being  brought  to  the  floor  for  action. 
"They're  absolutely  mistaken,"  he  said, 
blaming  the  Republican  charges  on  politics. 

Among  Republicans  appearing  with  Rums- 
feld this  morning  were  Rep.  John  Erlenbom 
|R.,  ni.)  and  Rep.  Tom  Rallsback  |R..  HI.]. 

[From  the  Chicago  American,  Sept.  10,  1968] 

OOP  PaonsT  Set  or  Dklat  on  Housk  Bnxs 

(By  Tom  Leach) 

WASKoroTON'. — A  group  of  Republican  con- 
gressmen tomorrow  will  begin  delaying  tac- 
t'cs  In  the  House  to  dramatize  the  failure  of 
the  Democratic  leadership  to  call  up  for  a 
vote  legislative  and  election  reform  bills.  Rep. 
Donald  Riunafeld  (R.,  m.]  said  today. 

The  election  reform  act  would  overhaul 
present  regulations  on  campaign  fund  rais- 
ing and  spending  In  federal  elections.  It 
would  require  full  disclosure  of  political  con- 
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trtbutlons  and  expenditures  by  candidates 
■ad  political  committees. 

aXOBOANIZATIOH  ACT 

Tile  legislative  reorganization  act  would 
require  public  disclosure  of  votes  taken  In 
congressional  committee  meetings,  stream- 
line present  parliamentary  procedures,  pro- 
vide for  live  telecasting  and  broadcasting  of 
open  committee  hearings,  and  prohibit  floor 
consideration  of  a  bill  until  a  committee  re- 
port on  the  measure  had  been  available  to 
members  for  at  least  three  days. 

Rumsfeld,  speaking  for  20  other  House 
Republicans,  revealed  the  protest  plan  to- 
day. 

Rumsfeld  said  the  parliamentary  motions 
are  not  being  made  to  be  disruptive,  and 
added  no  attempts  will  be  made  by  his  group 
to  block  legislation. 

JTTST  WAMT  ACTIOM 

"Oxir  sole  purpose  Is  to  dramatize  the  need 
for  House  consideration,  and  we  hope.  House 
action,  on  both  of  Uie  reform  bills  before  ad- 
journment," he  said. 

Rumsfeld  said  both  bills,  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  Senate,  are  locked  up  In  the 
House  rules  committee  and  that  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  has  Indicated  no  action  will 
be  taken  before  Congrees  adjourns. 

Rumsfeld  said  the  delaying  tactics  Include 
requeetlng  quorum  calls,  asking  for  record 
votes  rather  than  voice  votes  on  all  motions, 
and  objections  to  mutual  consent  requests. 
Much  routine  House  business  Is  carried  out 
swiftly  thru  voice  votes,  be  said,  but  imder 
House  rules  any  member  can  request  formal 
roll  calls. 

CALLS  DKLAT  SENSELESS 

llie  Illinois  congressman  charged  the  de- 
lay on  taking  up  the  two  reform  bills  Is  not 
because  there  are  other,  more  pressing  mat- 
ters. 

"How  can  this  be  when  there  was  no 
session  last  Friday  and  we  spent  yeeterday 
on  a  bill  for  marketing  orders  on  pears  for 
canning  and  freezing?"  he  said.  "Do  these 
legislative  priorities  make  sense — pears  over* 
congressional  reform,  pears  over  election  re- 
form?" 

Noting  the  Senate  passed  both  bills  by 
overwhelming  majorities,  Rumsfeld  said  he 
Is  convinced  the  House  also  would  approve 
the  measures  If  they  were  brought  to  the 
floor. 

(From   the   Chicago   Sun-Times,   Sept.    11, 
1968] 

RTTHaFKLD  UNIT  POSBBS  FOE  HOTTSE  RErOEICB 

Washinoton. — ^A  group  of  Republican 
congressman  Tuesday  announced  plans  fcH- 
a  floor  protest  of  the  House  Democratic  lead- 
ership's unwillingness  to  act  on  election  and 
legislative  reform. 

The  group,  led  by  Rep.  Donald  Rumsfeld 
(R-ni.),  said  It  would  mount  a  "delaying 
action"  Wednesday,  using  parliamentary  pro- 
cedures to  bring  the  House  to  a  temporary 
halt. 

"Our  purpose,"  said  Rumsfeld,  "Is  not  to  be 
disruptive.  Our  sole  purpose  is  to  dramatize 
the  need  for  House  consideration,  and  hope- 
fully. House  action"  on  the  two  reform 
measures. 

Rumsfeld  and  others  In  the  group  con- 
sidered such  tactics  as  demanding  full  read- 
ing of  the  previous  day's  journal,  asking 
frequently  for  quoriun  calls  and  making  fre- 
quent procedural  points. 

The  Senate  has  passed  both  election  and 
legislative  reforms,  but  the  measiu-es  are  tied 
up  In  the  House  Rulee  Committee. 

Rep.  Thomas  B.  Curtis  (R-Mo.)  charged 
that  the  regular  Democratic  House  leader- 
ship, starting  with  speaker  John  McCormack 
(D-Mass.),  was  in  cahoots  with  the  White 
House  to  block  reform. 

One  at  the  proposals  wovUd  limit  the 
amount  of  money  an  Individual  could  con- 


tribute to  a  congressional  campaign  and  re- 
quire dlaclosure  of  contributions.  The  legisla- 
tive reform  bill  contains  provisions  for 
streamlining  congressional  consideration  of 
bills,  particularly  appropriations,  for  requlre- 
Ing  full  disclosure  of  lobbying  activities  and 
for  increasing  the  power  of  committee 
minorities. 

(Ftom  the  Olobe-Democrat.  Sept.  11,  1968] 
Sdrken  Refcblxcans  Hope  To  Foece  Repoem 

(By  Edward  W.  O'Brien) 

Washinoton. — Rep.  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  St. 
Louis  Coimty,  and  15  other  Republicans  an- 
nounced Tuesday  a  House  slow-down  in 
tu^w  of  embarrassing  Democratic  leaders 
and  reviving  congressional  reorganization 
and  election  reform  bills. 

At  a  press  conference,  Curtis  and  the 
others  said  they  will  seek  to  pressure  the 
Democrats  who  run  the  House  Into  letting 
House  members  vote  on  the  bills. 

Both  measures  are  now  in  the  deep  freeze 
reserved  by  the  Democratic-controlled  House 
Rules  Committee  for  measures  not  favored 
by  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  and  other 
powerful  chieftains. 

Curtis,  along  with  Missouri  Rep.  Durward 
O.  Hall  and  the  other  frustrated  cruasaders, 
contend  the  bills  will  be  paeeed  If  only  the 
Rules  committee  would  clear  them  to  the 
floor. 

The  congressional  reorganization  olU,  the 
key  measure,  was  recommended  by  a  Sen- 
ate-House bipartisan  conunlttee  and  passed 
by  the  Senate  ovw  a  year  ago. 

It  contains  more  than  100  changes  to 
modernize  and  streamline  Congress's  struc- 
ture and  working  methods,  transfer  power 
from  committee  chairmen  to  ordinary 
members,  reqiilre  opm-door  transaction  of 
much  business  now  conducted  In  secret,  give 
minority  members  more  staffing  and  protec- 
tion, tighten  lobbying  regulations,  and  the 
like. 

The  election  bill,  also  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, would  strengthen  controls  on  campaign 
finances  and  increase  discloevire. 

In  their  proclaimed  mlnl-flUbuster,  the 
Republicans  starting  Wednesday  will  de- 
mand quorum  calls  and  roll-call  votes,  ob- 
ject to  Democratic  requests  to  skip  time- 
consuming  formalities,  and  indulge  In  other 
tactics  which  are  ordinarily  considered  im- 
gentlemanly,  especially  when  members  are 
hurrying  to  return  home  to  their  campaign- 
ing. 

Curtis  blamed  "an  undercover  power 
structure"  for  stalling  the  reform  bills. 

He  identified  members  as  Speaker  McCor- 
mack, Democratic  leader  Carl  Albert,  assist- 
ant leader  Hale  Boggs,  most  Democratic  com- 
mittee chairmen,  and  White  House  officials. 

Under  the  present  system,  he  charged, 
"the  White  House  can  stop  legislation  It 
doesn't  want  and  ram  through  legislation 
that  basnt  even  been  studied  by  House 
members." 

He  said  "this  processed  cloeed-door  deci- 
sion making"  Is  shared  by  "Wall  Street  and 
the  Charles  River" — a  symbol,  he  explained, 
for  Harvard  University,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  and  other  prestigious 
branches  of  academla. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  12,  1968] 
RvoKic  Gioirp  Stalls  Hoxibe 

A  group  of  Hotise  Republicans,  seeking  to 
publicize  Its  demand  for  action  on  Congres- 
sional and  election  reform  bills,  yesterday 
succeeded  In  delaying  action  on  the  $72.2  bil- 
lion defense  appropriation  bill.  A  vote  on  the 
bill  was  put  off  until  today. 

When  the  House  met  at  noon  they  threw 
up  the  first  of  a  series  of  procedural  road- 
blocks that  tied  vcp  the  House  In  roll  calls 
and  other  time-consuming  procedures.  No 
real  filibuster  Is  possible  under  House  rules. 


The  two  reform  measures  are  tied  up  In  the 
House  Rules  CX>mmlttee.  One  proposes  a  re- 
organization of  Congress  to  Include,  among 
scores  of  changes,  assured  minority  staffing 
on  committees  and  tighter  registration  re- 
quirements for  lobbyist.  The  other  oalls  for 
full  reporting  of  funds  raised  and  spent  In 
seeking  Federal  ofDce.  Both  bills  have  been 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

After  delaying  actions  lasting  over  two 
hours,  at  2:20  pjn.  managers  of  the  mlnlbus- 
ter  gave  It  up,  rather  than  delay  the  money 
bin  further.  TTicy  still  had  not  elicited  any 
assurance  from  House  leaders  that  either  re- 
form bin  would  be  put  to  vote.  Indications 
were  they  would  not. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis   (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 

Sept.  13,  1968] 

OOP  RKPoaM  Daivx  Blocks  House   Action 

(By  David  B.  Bowes) 

Washington,  September  12. — ^House  Re- 
publicans created  a  parliamentarian's  night- 
mare for  two  hours  and  20  minutes  yester- 
day to  dramatize  OOP  views  on  congressional 
and  election  reforms. 

The  protesters  rose  to  make  one  point  of 
order  after  another.  They  demanded,  and 
were  granted,  enough  roll  calls  and  body 
counts  to  bring  the  chamber's  always  casual 
pace  to  a  complete  halt. 

Only  when  the  biggest  money  bill  of  the 
session — appropriating  72  billion  dollars  for 
the  Department  of  Defense — came  up  did 
Representative  Donald  Rumsfeld  of  Illinois 
and  his  colleagues  break  off  the  engagement. 
Rumsfeld  said  the  bill  was  too  important 
to  delay. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  House  Speaker  John  W. 
McCormack  will  do  a  turnabout  and  press 
for  action  on  the  congressional  and  election 
reform  bills  stalled  in  the  Rules  Committee. 
However,  McCormack  did  agree  to  talk  with 
the  dissidents  in  private. 

ASK    foe    action 

Addressing  the  chair.  Rumsfeld  asked  yee- 
terday whether  McCormack  would  try  to  pry 
the  bills  out  for  a  vote. 

"That's  a  most  unusual  question,"  replied 
the  Speaker,  clearly  startled  at  having  be- 
hind-the-scenes overtures  mentioned  In 
public. 

"Regular  order,  regular  order!"  shouted 
Democrats.  They  urged  that  reform  legisla- 
tion not  be  discussed  when  It  was  not  on 
the  day's  schedule. 

Representative  Wayne  L.  Hays  (Dem.), 
Ohio,  sat  through  two  quonims  and  a  roll 
call,  then  rose  to  denounce  Representative 
Thomas  B.  Curtis  (Rep.).  Missouri,  for  "mis- 
leading the  nation"  on  election  reform. 

Hays  contended  the  bill  that  Curtis,  Rums- 
feld and  the  others  were  so  eager  to  bring 
to  a  vote  would  "repeal  all  limits  on  the 
money  you  could  spend  to  buy  an  election." 

It  ought  to  be  called  the  "mllllonalres- 
control-of -Congress  bill,"  Hays  said. 

Curtis  called  the  OOP  uprising  successful 
in  at  least  one  respect.  "It  clearly  shows  how 
badly  we  need  to  reform  our  rules,"  he  said. 
He  was  referring  to  the  rules  by  which  the 
Republicans  were  able  to  focus  this  attention 
on  the  reform  Impasse. 

"SAPPIXS  AND  TAPPIE8" 

A  Pennsylvania  Democrat.  Representative 
John  H.  Dent,  was  less  enthusiastic  as  he 
reported  to  the  chamber  for  the  fourth  suc- 
cessive roll  call. 

"In  Chicago,"  Dent  said,  "we  had  the  hip- 
pies and  Tippies  trying  to  break  up  the  con- 
vention. Here  we  have  the  sappies  and  yap- 
pies  trying  to  break  up  Congress.  At  least  m 
Chicago  they  had  the  excuse  of  being  young 
and  foolish." 

The  House  chaplain  had  no  sooner  said 
"Amen"  than  Republicans  were  on  their  feet 
objecting  to  everything  but  the  opening 
prayer. 


«peat«dly  the  aba«nce  of 
Ob  unber  waa  nearly  three 
H  eCormaok  would  order  a 


that  the  process  be 
There  then  would 


436  members  had  been 
a  second  time  for  many 
r  would  say  that  with- 
no  one  else  would  be 
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They  announced 
a  quorum.  The 
fourths  empty  so 
quorum  call. 

After  the  list  of 
read  off,  and  repeat^ 
absentees,  the  Spea] :« 
out  further  obJectl<n 
seated. 

BOLL  CA:  J,  DnCANDD 

Some   OOP  stalwu-t  would  object.  That 
would   prompt   Rep  reeentative  Carl   Albert, 
leader  of  the  I>emo»«tlc  majority,  to  move 
rtopped. 

be  a  formal  roll  call  on 
Albert's  motion,  aft^r  which  the  population 
of  the  chamber  wou  d  thin  out  again.  Repre- 
sentative Robert  A.  Taft  Jr.  (Rep.),  Ohio, 
then  would  announ<  b  that  apparently  a  quo- 
nun  was  not  present 

At  one  point  C\  rtls,  glancing  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  cloc  t,  demanded  that  tellers 
be  apjKHnted  to  moi  Itor  a  parliamentary  tal- 
ly. 

McCormaek,  goot  i-natured  and  notably 
calm  throughout  tils  baiting,  ohoM  Cxirtls 
and  Albert  to  be  t  tilers.  The  whole  House 
paraded  down  the  C4  nter  aisle  between  them. 

31ie  EgMftker  relln  lulshed  the.  gavel  to  an- 
otter  OHBOcrat  an<  shuffled  down  to  where 
Bumafeld  sat.  The  ;  oung  minolsMi  stood  as 
his  elderly  adversai  r  approached.  They  con- 
ferred untU  McCorc  lack  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. Ijater  he  and  <  :urtla  waggled  fingers  at 
each  other. 

Whether  the  Rep  ibllcans  would  be  back 
mother  day  with  mi  re  of  the  same  remained 
to  be  seen.  Not  ev<  n  southern  Democratic 
members  of  the  so-(  ailed  conservative  coali- 
tion knew  for  sure. 

Before  the  dela;  Ing  tactics  began,  L. 
Mendel  Rivers  of  S(  uth  Carolina  saimtered 
over  to  the  Republic  in  side  to  And  out  what 
was  cooking.  It  waj  Solidarity  day  for  the 
OOP,  however.  Rlvei  i  returned  to  his  eeat  to 
wait  and  see. 

[Prom   the  Rlchmo  id    (Va.)    News  Leader, 

Sept  12. 1968] 

RxFOKM  Bill  Pso  rotmiTB  Stall  Hotxas 

Washington. — A  group  of  five  House 
Democrats  have  Jed  aed  a  Republican  effort 
to  force  a  congreai  onal  reorganlntlon  bill 
out  of  the  Rules  Coi  imlttee. 

The  Republican!  prevented  the  House 
from  doing  anythli  g  except  answer  endleas 
roll  calls  and  listen  to  a  reading  of  tba  pre- 
viously day's  proce<  Ungs  from  noon  to  3:20 
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pjn.  Wednesday   t< 
to  see  action  on  the 


dramatize  their  desire 
bUl. 


But  the  protest  a;  tparently  failed  to  budge 


the  measure  from 
which  says  It  has 
and  will  reconvene 
basis. 


DISCRAJ  OB  PBrmoM 


The  Democratic 
the  committee  one 


The 
are  Reps. 


the  Bulea  Committee, 
completed  ita  buatneas 
only  on  an  emergency 


^up  says  It  will  give 
nore  week  to  act  or  face 
the  threat  of  bavli  g  the  bill  wrested  from 
It  by  a  discharge  pet  tlon. 

five  Democi  ats,  all  second-termers, 
A.  Rees  of  Calif.,  Brock 
Adams  of  Wash.,  Wl  11am  Hathaway  of  Maine, 
Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr  of  Ind.,  an'd^  •  James 
Scheuer  of  N.T. 

They  will  need  trie  signatures  of  218  mem- 
bers on  their  petl^on  In  order  to  override 
the  committee. 

Discharge  petltlo^  rarely  succeed  In  mov- 
ing bottled-up  legla  atlon,  but  with  time  r\in- 
nlng  out  on  the  S  Hh  Congress,  backers  of 
reform  legislation  i  re  grasping  at  any  straw. 

OUT8Z  IB  PBB88UBBS 

Rep.  Donald  Rimtfeld,  R-m.,  who  led 
the  Republican  pr  iteet  demonstration,  said 
bis  group  Is  also  ey  »lng  new  moves  and  con- 
siders the  battle  stli  1  far  from  over. 

Rumsfeld  expree  ed  satisfaction  with  the 


parliamentary  snakeplt  he  and  his  followers 
created  on  the  House  floor  Wednesday. 

(From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  BuUettn, 
Sept.  12,  1M8] 

RXPUBUCANB  SbBX  RXTOBIC,  TOt  UP  BxrSINBBB 
IN  HOTTSBS 

Washington. — Republicans  yeeterday  made 
good  for  a  while  on  their  threat  to  put  the 
House  In  a  parliamentary  straltjacket  In 
protest  against  its  falliure  to  act  on  congres- 
sional reform  legislation. 

Prom  the  opening  gavel  at  noon  until 
2:20  VM.,  House  members  did  little  but  an- 
swer roll  calls  and  quorum  calls  and  listen 
to  what  they  did  the  day  before. 

But  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  revolt 
then  relented  and  let  the  biggest  money  bill 
of  the  seaslon — one  appropriating  $72  bil- 
lion for  the  Defense  Department — oome  up 
for  action. 

DEICANO   DBAICATUSBO 

The  demonstration  was  staged  to  drama- 
tize the  Republicans'  demand  that  the  D«no- 
cratlo  leadership  schedule  action  on  bills 
that  would  make  changes  In  many  oongreB- 
slonal  procedures  and  In  federal  election 
law.  Both  bills  are  stymied  In  the  Rules 
Committee. 

One  reorganization  Mil  would  assure  mi- 
nority staffing  on  committees  and  tighter 
registration  requirements  for  lobbyists.  The 
other  bill  would  require  full  reporting  of 
funds  raised  and  spent  In  seeking  federal 
office. 

While  ttie  Republicans  kept  up  their  pro- 
test, they  staged  a  parliamentarian's  night- 
mare with  their  points  of  order,  parliamen- 
tary Inquiries  and  objections  to  legislative 
shortcuts  that  are  usually  taken  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

In  the  view  of  Rep.  Thomas  B.  Curtis 
(R-Mo)  the  uprising  was  successful  In  at 
least  one  aspect.  "It  clearly  shows  bow  badly 
we  need  to  reform  our  rules,"  he  said. 

DENT  DISAOBKXS 

But  Rep.  John  Dent  (R-Pa) ,  trudging  Into 
the  chamber  to  answer  the  fourth  successive 
roll  call,  took  a  dlnuner  view. 

"In  Chicago,"  he  said,  "we  had  the  hippies 
and  Tipples  trying  to  break  up  the  conven- 
tion. Here  we  have  the  sapples  and  yi^ples 
trying  to  break  up  Congress.  At  least  In 
Chicago,  they  bad  the  excuse  of  being  young 
and  foolish." 

The  reform-minded  Republicans  won  the 
support  of  five  Democrats:  Reps.  Thomas  M. 
Rees  (Calif),  Brock  Adams  (Wash),  WllUam 
Hathaway  (Maine),  Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr.  (Ind) 
and  James  Scheuer  (NT). 

I  Prom  the  Waatalngton  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 
Sept.  12. 1968] 

SBVBNTI  -TWO-BlLLION-DOLLAB    DXPBNBB 

Mbasobb  Hxads  fob  HoinB  Passaob 
(By  Robert  K.  WaUh) 

A  $72.2  billion  defense  appropriation  bill, 
biggest  money  measure  ever  to  come  up  In 
Congress,  beaded  for  Hoxise  passage  today. 

Before  getting  off  the  floor  for  debate  late 
yesterday,  however,  it  was  held  at  bay  for 
2V^  hours  by  a  mlnl-flllbuster  staged  by  a 
small  band  of  Republicans  popularly  or  im- 
popularly  known  as  "Rumsfeld's  Raiders." 

Then  the  bill  became  Involved  In  discus- 
sion of  a  Defense  Department  estimate  that 
use  of  military  personnel  In  connection  with 
civil  disorders  since  April — Including  those 
here  at  that  time  and  at  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  Chicago  last  month — 
coet  $8.33  million. 

There  also  was  a  stern  warning  by  House 
Appropriations  Committee  Chairman  Oeorge 
H.  Mahon  that  an  eventual  end  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  would  not  justify  any  major  Im- 
mediate letdown  In  defense  requirements  or 
a  "skeletonised  Pentagon." 


"a  buthlbbb  challbmob" 


"We  will  still  be  confronted  with  a  very 
ruthless  challenge  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States."  the  Texas  Democrat  told  his 
colleagues.  "As  long  as  this  spirit  at  aggres- 
sion by  the  Communist  forces  continues,  It 
will  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  maaalve  and 
meaningful  defense  program  which  will  have 
to  have  top  priority  if  we  are  to  preserve  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  SUtes." 

Citing  Russian  military  moves  against 
Czechoslovakia  as  a  reason  for  concern  by 
Congress  and  this  country  In  general,  Mahon 
said  he  nevertheless  sees  no  reason  why  the 
present  $73.2  billion  bill  should  be  Increased 
or  changed. 

At  the  outset  of  a  scheduled  four  hours  of 
general  debate  yesterday  several  members 
asked  for  at  least  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
using  military  personnel  and  equipment  at 
the  time  of  dvll  disorders  In  various  parts  of 
the  country  since  April. 

They  were  informed  that  the  $8.3  million 
estimate  covered  the  cost  of  transportation, 
supplies  and  various  senricet  for  the  military 
peraonnel  but  did  not  Include  pay  or  admin- 
istrative expenses. 

The  Pentagon  estimate,  as  read  to  the 
House,  Indicated  that  this  partial  coet  in 
connection  with  the  April  disturbances  was 
about  $6,216,170{  the  Poor  People's  Campigan 
here,  about  $798,900,  and  the  Chicago  con- 
vention, $1,878,488. 

The  parliamentary  slowdown  tactics  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seaslon  centered  on  a  plan 
outlined  Tuesday  by  Rep.  Donald  Rumsfeld. 
R-ni.,  and  about  20  other  Republicans. 

They  said  their  purpose  was  not  to  block 
or  unduly  delay  essential  bills  such  as  the 
defense  appropriation  measure,  but  to  focus 
attention  on  the  need  for  bills  to  improve 
the  operating  procedures  of  Congress  and  to 
reform  election  campaign  practices. 

Rumsfeld  aiul  bis  Immediate  associates, 
supported  by  many  other  Republicans  on  a 
series  of  parliamentary  maneuvers  and  time- 
consuming  roll  calls,  managed  to  tie  up  the 
House  for  2  Mi  hours. 

This  might  have  gone  on  for  several  more 
hours  but  Rumsfeld  finally  called  off  the 
demonstration  for  the  day. 

FIVE  DXMOCBATB  JOIN 

Today,  five  Democratic  congressmen  joined 
In  the  attempt  to  force  House  action  this 
year  on  the  congressional  reorganization  bill. 

They  said  they  would  Introduce  a  special 
resolution  calling  for  House  consideration  of 
the  measure,  which  is  blocked  In  the  Rules 
Committee. 

They  said  that  If  the  committee  f&lls  to  act 
on  their  resolution  within  seven  legislative 
days  they  will  flle  a  motion  to  take  the  reor- 
ganization bill  from  the  committee. 

Such  a  discharge  petition  would  require 
the  signatures  of  at  least  218  House  mem- 
bers. The  Democrats  admitted  at  a  news 
conference  that  this  might  be  difficult  to 
achieve. 

The  five  Democrats  are  Reps.  Thomas  Rees 
of  California,  William  D.  Hathaway  of  Maine, 
Andrew  Jacobe  of  Indiana,  Brock  Adams  of 
Washington,  and  James  H.  Scheuer  of  New 
Tork. 

They  said  they  would  cooperate  with  the 
'  Republican  group  seeking  action  on  the  reor- 
ganization measure,  but  they  Indicated  they 
would  not  use  delaying  parliamentary  tactics. 

(Prom  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
Sept.  13,  1968] 

FOBCB    VOTB   ON    CONGBBSS    REVOBM 

The  Congressional  Establishment  has  a 
stranglehold  on  the  congressional  reform  bill 
and  won't  let  go. 

This  Is  a  handful  of  Democratic  floor  lead- 
ers and  committee  chairmen  who  have  al- 
most absolute  power  over  legislation. 
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These  key  Democratic  flgures  are  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  decrepit  Congressional 
status  quo.  They  know  they  have  the  power 
to  dictate  which  bills  will  be  rammed 
through  to  passage  and  which  vrlU  be  kUled 
in  the  committee  of  their  choosing. 

It  is  this  undercover  ptower  structure  that 
Is  now  blocking  the  vitally  needed  congres- 
sional reform  bill  that  could  return  Con- 
gressional power  where  It  belongs — to  entire 
membership  of  Congress. 

Rep.  Thomas  B.  Ctu-tls  of  Webster  Droves, 
ranking  OOP  member  of  a  joint  congres- 
sional committee  which  flrafted  the  reor- 
ganization plan,  la  leading  a  drive  to  force 
the  measure  out  of  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee where  It  has  been  bottled  up  since 
March  of  1967. 

Curtis  says  he  and  other  supporters  of  the 
bill  win  lead  a  House  slow-down  to  try  to 
force  the  Democratic  leaders  to  release  the 
meMure  from  the  Rules  Committee.  It  al- 
ready has  been  passed  In  the  Senate  and 
probably  could  gain  approval  In  the  House. 

The  reorganization  bill  contains  more  than 
100  changes  to  modernize  and  streamline 
Congress  structure  and  working  methods  so 
it  can  cope  a  great  deal  more  effectively  with 
its  Increasing  workload. 

It  also  would  transfer  the  power  from  com- 
mittee chairmen  to  members  of  Congress, 
establish  an  official  standard  of  conduct,  au- 
thorize broadcasting  of  House  hearings,  give 
minority  members  more  staffing  and  protec- 
tion, tighten  lobby  regulations,  modernize 
budgetary  procedures  and  require  all  record 
votes  taken  In  conmilttee  be  announced  with 
Individual  members'  stands  on  each  vote. 

It  does  rot  Include  needed  reforms  of  the 
seniority  system,  but  these  could  be  added  In 
an  amendment  when  it  comes  to  the  floor. 

(Congress  through  the  years  has  lost  much 
of  Its  initiative  to  the  White  House. 

This  reorganization  bill  offers  Congress  a 
chance  to  reassert  its  authority,  to  once  again 
become  equal  in  stature  to  the  White  House 
and  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  public  should  join  Rep.  Curtis  and 
other  House  leaders  In  this  light  to  take  the 
legislative  reins  away  from  a  few  "Mr.  Bigs" 
and  return  It  to  those  r^resentlng  all  the 
people. 

The  Democrats  have  been  talking  about 
progress  for  a  long  time.  This  is  a  real 
chance  for  them  to  join  In  making  progress 
Instead  of  just  giving  It  lip  service. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  News, 

Sept.  14,  1968] 

Wht  Not  Now? 

It  may  be  too  much  to  hope  from  the  fal- 
tering House  Democratic  leadership,  but  It 
would  be  so  easy  and  so  sensible  for  It  to 
react  favorably  to  the  demand  of  a  group  of 
young  Republicans  for  action  now  on  the 
"clean  elections"  and  Congressional  reorga- 
nization bUlB. 

Both  bills  have  passed  the  Senate;  both 
are  ready  for  House  debate.  Democratic  lead- 
ers alone  are  responsible  for  inaction  by  the 
House  up  to  now.  They  have  the  undoubted 
power  to  send  both  measures  to  the  floor. 
Why  they  do  not  ask  for  House  action  now 
is  a  political  puzEle. 

One  of  the  bills  Is  Intended  to  modernize, 
to  a  minor  but  Important  extent,  the  pro- 
ceduree  of  Congress,  the  better  to  handle 
luowlngly  the  problems  of  today. 

The  other  is  Intended  to  overhaul  the  out- 
dated Federal  election  lavra  that  are  so  full 
of  holes  as  to  be  worthless,  laws  which  Invite 
a  major  scandal.  The  bill  also  provides  a 
means  for  full  and  prompt  disclosure  of  cam- 
paign spending,  and  puts  safeguards  around 
both  oontrlbutlonB  and  expenditures. 

The  R«publloan  group  has  started  a  series 
of  parliamentary  moves  to  dramatize  the  need 
for  action  on  these  bills.  Their  efforts  are 
not  disruptive  but  very  worthwhile. 


The  country  has  a  big  stake  In  their 
success. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis   (Mo.)    Poet-Dispatch, 

Sept.  15.  1968] 

HooBB  Rbtoxic  Fight  Ofpexb  OOP  an  Issux 

(By  David  B.  Bowes) 

Washington,  Sept.  14.— In  light  of  the 
parliamentary  jam  that  followed  his  opening 
prayer,  the  appeal  by  the  Chaplain  of  the 
House  was  Incisive  going  on  prophetic: 

"Help  us  to  take  time  for  those  things 
that  matter  most,"  said  the  Rev.  Edward 
O.  Latch,  "and  less  time  for  those  things 
that  matter  least." 

That  Ls  what  the  controversy  over  legisla- 
tive reorganization  and  election  reform  Is 
all  about — this  time  aroxuid — and  apparent- 
ly nothing  short  of  divine  intervention  will 
resolve  it  before  Congress  adjourns  for  the 
election. 

The  now  bipartisan  protest  centers  on 
whether  two  reform  bills  approved  by  the 
Senate  will  be  sprung  from  the  House  Rules 
Committee.  The  protest  offers  Republicans  a 
tasty  campaign  Issue  to  set  before  the  voters. 
Pitting  younger  House  members  against 
their  elders,  it  also  threatens  to  drive  one 
more  wedge  In  the  generation  gap. 

Republicans  contend  that  the  Democratic 
leadership  Is  frittering  away  time  and  money 
on  haphazard  legislation  when  the  things 
that  matter  moet  are  modernization  and  re- 
form. Only  by  disrupting  the  chamber  with 
Its  own  archaic  rules  can  the  power  struc- 
ture be  moved,  says  Representative  Donald 
Rmnsfeld   of  Illinois. 

Second-term  Democrats,  chafing  under 
Speaker  John  W.  McCormack's  old  way  of 
doing  things,  do  not  protest  aloud.  But  they 
share  a  sort  of  political  kinship  with  the 
Chicago  Democratic  national  convention 
delegates  who  sang  and  clapped  18  minutes 
simply  because  chairman  Carl  Albert  took  It 
upon  himself  to  decide  that  a  tribute  to  the 
late  Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  worth  seven 
minutes  of  convention  time.  The  yoimg 
Democrats  plan  to  support  a  discharge  peti- 
tion unless  the  conservative-controlled  Rules 
Committee    responds. 

Prospects  here  are  slim  that  any  efforts  to 
produce  a  discharge  petition  could  force  the 
hands  of  McCormaek  or  William  M.  Colmer 
of  Mississippi — chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. The  signatures  of  218  members  would 
be  needed,  and  most  representatives  are 
anxious  to  get  out  on  the  hustings.  As  Wil- 
liam E.  Brock,  a  Republican  dissident  from 
Tennessee,  observed  sadly,  reorganization 
bills  have  no  constituency  anyway. 

Second-term  Democrats,  whose  frustra- 
tions as  young  moderates  are  not  compound- 
ed by  the  frustrations  of  being  in  a  minority 
party,  are  not  impressed  with  the  disruptive 
tactics  of  the  Republicans  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  reorganization  and  reform.  They 
consider  It  a  quixotic  campaign  of  the  sort 
that  matters  least.  They  would  try  to  en- 
lighten the  leadership,  not  give  it  the  bum's 
rush. 

Two  Mlssourtans  typify  the  divergence  of 
opinion  among  those  few  congressmen  long 
on  record  aM  favoring  meaningful  reforms. 

They  are  Thomas  B.  Curtis  of  Webster 
Oroves,  a  conservative  and  ranking  House 
Republican  on  the  Joint  Congressional  Re- 
organization Committee  and  Richard  Boiling 
of  Kansas  City,  author  of  an  outspoken  new 
book  on  "Power  in  the  House" — and  a  liberal 
Democratic  member  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

The  reorganization  bill  that  Curtis  wants 
brought  to  the  House  floor,  where  all  mem- 
bers can  have  at  it.  Includes  more  than  100 
recommendations  to  modernize  the  way 
things  vrork  on  Capitol  Hill. 

It  provides  for  more  open  committee  meet- 
ings, restrictions  on  proxy  voting  in  com- 
mittee, radio  and,  television  coverage  of  hear- 
ings,   larger    staffs    for    minority    members, 


rights  of  minority  members  to  call  vrttneeses, 
use  of  automatic  data  processing,  August  re- 
cess, removal  of  postmasters  from  the  patron- 
age system  and  restrictions  on  lobbying. 

These  are  necessary  steps  toward  making 
Congress  a  deliberative  and  study  body  able 
to  condense  the  'distilled  wisdom"  from  free 
Inquiry  mto  legislation  that  meets  the  na- 
tion's needs,  Curtis  says.  He  believes  Congress 
should  stop  dancing  to  tunes  played  by  the 
White  House  and  by  literal  academicians 
who  "should  know  better." 

The  reason  Congress  as  an  institution  has 
grown  secretive  and  obsolescent  and  senile  Is 
because  four  "general  power  structures"  have 
helped  It  along,  in  Curtls's  view. 

He  argues  that  the  executive  branch  uses 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  propagandize  the 
Issues  before  Congress,  despite  the  fact  that 
laws  written  by  earlier  congresses  make  such 
lobbying  activity  criminal.  Special  Interest 
lobbies  with  their  "access  to  the  Inner  coun- 
cils of  power,"  are  said  to  perpetuate  secrecy. 
Curtis  says  what  he  calls  the  Intelligentsia 
prize  pragmatism  above  Ideals,  when  ration- 
al study  and  debate  Is  more  pragmatic  than 
anything.  He  would  have  the  news  media 
downgrade  "dramatis  personnae"  and  make 
heroes  of  Ideas. 

Boiling,  for  his  part,  grants  that  the  Re- 
publicans have  chosen  a  "legitimate  way  of 
playing  politics."  Their  uprising  against  the 
established  procedures  makes  them  "for  vir- 
tue" when  "everybody  l^nows  nothing  la  go- 
ing to  happen"  if  two  more  reform  bills  are 
passed,  he  said. 

The  Kansas  Cltian  regards  the  GOP  as- 
sault on  parliamentary  procedures  as  a  "per- 
version of  the  rules"  to  draw  attention  to 
their  own  legislative  interests.  Rumsfeld  and 
Curtis  are  demeaning  the  very  procedures 
designed  to  protect  the  minority  party 
against  ambushes  hatched  by  the  majority 
leadership,  Boiling  said. 

"The  whole  guts  and  gizzards  of  reform 
are  getting  the  committee  chairmen  to  give 
up  some  of  their  powers  and  prerogatives," 
he  asserted. 

Boiling  said  so  many  reorganization  laws 
governing  Congress  are  honored  in  the 
breach  that  enacting  two  more  Is  not  the 
answer.  For  instance,  a  bill  passed  in  1946 
instructs  Congress  to  prepare  a  legislative 
budget  each  year,  but  nobody  has  ever  seen 
one. 

A  reorganization  bill  ought  to  be  handled 
with  "skill  and  judiciousness"  early  in  a 
session.  Boiling  said.  As  with  the  conflict-of- 
interest  law  now  In  effect,  the  goal  is  a  meet- 
ing of  the  minds  between  partisans,  he  said. 
Some  newsmen  deprecated  the  ethics  bill 
"because  we  got  It  through,"  Boiling  ob- 
served. He  said  It  vras  not  the  last  word,  but 
that  it  did  have  the  consent  of  those  whose 
conduct  was  to  be  governed  by  it. 

Another  Mlssourian,  Republican  Durward 
O.  Hall  of  Springfield,  told  a  press  conference 
this  week  that  OOP  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  rewrote  the  reorganization  bill 
six  times  In  a  futUe  attempt  to  get  the 
Democrats  to  cooperate. 

Boiling's  version: 

"The  bill  was  so  badly  drafted  that  It 
gratuitously  alienated  all  the  chairmen  of 
committees.  The  only  truly  important  things 
in  it  are  the  computers,  the  curbs  on  lobby- 
ing and  minority  staffing.  So  the  Republi- 
cans get  a  political  Issue  without  particular 
substance." 

Boiling,  whose  new  book  Is  strongly  criti- 
cal of  the  current  Democratic  leadership, 
said  the  bill  lay  there  bleeding  In  Rules  for 
so  long  that  he  himself  put  it  out  of  Its 
misery. 

Boiling  has  been  telling  annoyed  Demo- 
crats to  "raise  hell  positively"  with  their 
Republican  counterparts.  He  feels  some  good 
could  come  from  even  a  politically  Inspired 
effort  to  update  Congress.  Few  doubt,  how- 
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RUKSFKLD    FIC  BTI 

(]  7  Aldo  Bwskmaa) 

WAaxnroTOi ,  8«|XMUb«r  14— Tlw '  _ 
man  from  Ohi  i»co'>  north  ■bore,  ifho  o«nt 
Mcm  to  reoogi  iw  a  lost  oauM  when  h«  mm 
one,  Is  at  It   igaln. 

R«p.  Donald  Runufeld  [R.,  ni.]  baa  be«n 
wamad  by  ft  labmen  and  reteran  leaden 
alike  that  ba  taa  no  obanca  In  bis  current 
battie  to  force  the  Democratto  leaderahlp  to 
Mhedule  two  x  iform  bill*  for  aotloo  by  the 
House  this  seasi  >n. 

But  Rumsfeli  i  and  about  15  of  hla  followers 
most  of  tbem  i  >lder  and  with  mora  seniority 
than  the  Wllikette  lawmaker,  tied  up  the 
House  more  tb.  m  two  hours  Wednesday  with 
parliamentary  maneuvers  aimed  at  drawing 
attention  to  ti  elr  campaign. 

The  two  bl  Is.  which  would  streamline 
House  prooedu  es  and  restrict  and  publicize 
campaign  coni  rlbutlons,  still  havent  been 
scheduled,  but  Riunsreld  isn't  giving  up.  He 
has.  threatened  more  delaying  tactics  if  he 
Isn'A-offered  oc  operation  l^  the  Democratic 
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an  interview,  admitted  the 
^ask.  The  measures,  he  noted, 
and  enjoy  no  constituency." 
Since  the  ref  or  ns  would  place  tighter  con- 
trols over  congi  esslonal  lobbyists,  these  peo- 
ple are  naturally  working  against  it. 

The  Illlnolfe  I  epubUcan,  one  of  the  original 
sponsors  of  a  b  11  to  create  a  commission  on 
has  been  interested  in  the 
subject  since  Ae  came  to  Congress.  He  has 
testified  befort  a  number  of  conunlttees  on 
reorganization  fmd  contributed  to  a  book  on 
the  subject. 

"I've  heard  ab  many  people  complain  that 

federal  prograi  is  weren't  working  like  they 

fo,"  he  said.  "And  then,  when 

you  learn  that  the  enabling 

poorly  drawn." 


were  suppoeed 
you  investigate 
leglaUtlon 


Alf  AMSWSB  TO  PaOTKSTS 

"Tou  hear  Increasing  concern  from  people 
who  say  they're  going  to  the  street  to  change 
things."  he  continued.  "I'm  very  much 
against  that,  and  I  think  the  best  way  you 
can  stop  It  is  to  revifee  some  of  our  outmoded 
methods  so  we  can  oope  with  the  problems 
of  today." 

The  reform  bill,  which  would  provide  for 
more  open  committee  hearings,  more  rights 
for  the  minority,  and  less  dictatorial  power 
by  committee  chairmen,  would  be  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  Rumsfeld  believes. 

"Nobody  can  argue  against  this  bill  unleaa 
they  are  satisfied  with  things  the  way  they 
are."  he  said.  "It's  absolutely  incredible  to 
me  that  we're  juat  now  taking  up  some  ap- 
propriations bills,  two  months  after  the  fiscal 
year  hafe  begun. 

"How  can  you  expect  government  agencies 
to  plan  and  operate  efficiently  under  such  a 
system?" 

NO  VUI.NXaABI.K  SPOTS 

Rumsfeld,  a  poUtical  realist,  acknowledges 
that  he  runs  little  risk  in  the  forefront  of 
controversial,  and  sometimes  unpopular, 
activity. 

"My  district  isn't  looking  for  a  new  dam 
and  we  have  no  oil  or  tobacco  interests  that  I 
have  to  fear,"  he  said.  "I  don't  have  to  agree 
to  things  I  don't  believe  In,  so  I  can  push  for 
things  that  I'm  convinced  are  right." 

Tho  his  district  is  safely  RepubUcan. 
Rtmufeld  goes  home  frequently  to  campaign, 
making  the  700-mlle  trip  every  week-end  as 
the  election  approaches. 

Besides  working  for  his  own  reelection,  he 
Is  one  of  10  men  named  by  Richard  Nixon  as 
surrogate  candidates,  authorised  to  speak  for 
him  on  the  issues  in  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign. 

Included  in  the  select  group  are  Sen.  Mark 
Hatfield  (R.,  Ore.),  Sen.  Howard  Baker  [R.. 
Tenn.l,  and  Bud  Wilkinson,  former  football 
coach. 

At  the  recent  convention  in  Miami  Beach, 
Rumsfeld  was  one  of  three  assistant  floor 
managers,  keeping  track  of  delegatee  and 
working  for  Nixon's  nomination.  He  will 
campaign  thruout  the  nation  for  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  during  the  next  six  weeks. 

Altho  he  is  only  in  his  third  term.  Riuns- 
feld  has  made  a  siirprlslngly  rapid  climb  on 
the  all-important  semlority  ladder. 

He  could  become  the  youngest  chairman  In 
the  history  of  the  Joint  economic  committee, 
a  group  of  senators  and  congressmen  who  act 
as  congressional  eyes  and  ears  for  the  nation's 
economy. 

POST  MAT  OPSN  \JT 

Rep.  WUliam  Widnall  [R.,  NJ.]  is  ranking 
Republican  on  the  economic  committee. 
Howe  also  is  ranking  Republican  on  the 
House  banking  and  currency  committee,  and 
has  said  that  if  Republicans  gain  control  of 
the  House,  he  would  prefer  the  banking  com- 
mittee post.  If  forced  to  make  a  choice. 

It  isn't  clear  whether  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to  hold  both  ctaairmanablps  in  a  Re- 
publican-controlled House. 

Two  landslide  elections — one  for  the  Demo- 
crats In  1964  and  one  for  the  Republicans  two 
years  later — plus  redlstricting  forced  by  a 
United  States  Supreme  court  decision,  have 
eliminated  veteran  members  at  a  rapid  rate 
and  helped  Rumsfeld  up  the  ladder. 

He  now  is  sixth  ranking  Republican  among 
13  on  the  space  committee  and  foiu'tb  rank- 
ing among  15  on  the  government  operations 
committee. 

BUST  Lin  IN  CAPITAI. 

In  recent  weeks  there  have  been  whispers 
that  he  might  be  considered  when  Repub- 
licans look  for  new  leadership  material  on 
the  lower  rungs  of  that  ladder.  He  has  been 
approached  by  some  Illinois  Republicans  as 
a  possible  senatorial  contender  In  the  future. 

Residence  in  Washington  has  meant  a  busy 
life  for  Rumsfeld  and  his  wife,  the  former 


Joyce  Pleraon  of  Wilmette.  They  and  their 
two  daughters  and  one  son  live  in  the  Oeorge. 
town  section  of  the  capital. 

[Prom  the  Iranston  (111.)  Review,  Sept.  16, 
1908) 
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I  RuMSRLD  Packs  Bra  Piqht 


(By  Erik  Stottrup) 

The  ree\irgence  of  youth  that  has  been 
evident  in  this  year's  political  campaigning 
was  dramatized  In  another,  less  spectacular, 
fashion  last  week  by  Cong.  Donald  Rtmosfeld 
(R-13th)  of  Wilmette. 

Backed  by  a  small  contingent  of  other 
representatives,  the  36-year-old  congressman 
began  an  llth-hour  attempt  to  dislodge  two 
Important  bills  from  a  recalcitrant  rules  com- 
mittee. 

The  bills,  which  have  passed  the  Senate  by 
overwhelming  votes,  would  streamline  Con- 
gress and  Inject  a  measure  of  honesty  into  ex- 
penditures of  and  contributions  to  candi- 
dates for  federal  elective  office. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  merit  of  these 
measures,  Cong.  Rumsfeld's  effort  htghllghtB 
one  of  the  chief  defects  of  our  legislative 
system — the  system  by  which  aging,  intran- 
sigent members  of  Congress  wield  more  and 
more  power. 

The  congressional  reform  bill  has  been 
mildewing  In  the  rules  committee  since 
March  of  1067  and  the  election  reform  act 
for  nearly  as  long. 

Chairman  of  that  coounlttee  is  Cong.  Wil- 
liam Colmer,  a  Democrat  from  Mississippi. 
Rep.  Colmer  was  first  elected  to  the  House 
In  1932,  the  year  In  which  Cong.  Rumsfeld 
was  bom. 

House  Speaker  John  McCormack,  a  Mas- 
sachusetts Democrat,  is  the  second  oldest 
congressman  In  terms  of  service.  He  first 
came  to  Washington  In  1928,  the  year  Herb- 
ert Hoover  was  elected  President. 

These  two  men  have  the  power  to  dis- 
charge the  two  reform  bills  but  won't.  In 
fact,  when  Cong.  Rumsfeld  asked  Speaker 
McCormack  about  It  last  week,  the  aging 
leader  said  he  does  not  oppose  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Curiously,  no  opponent  of  the  bill  will 
voice  his  opposition  publicly,  Cong.  Rums- 
feld commented.  "It  is  very  difficult  to  find 
an  opponent,"  he  said. 

An  explanation  may  be  In  the  fact  that 
bills  themselves  would  alter  the  system 
which  has  enabled  older  Hoiise  members  to 
gain  and  retain  their  awesome  powers. 

In  the  congressional  reform  bill,  for  in- 
stance. Is  a  provision  that  would  end  the 
practice  of  senators  and  representatives  ap- 
pointing postmasters  and  rural  mall  carriers. 
Instead,  they  would  be  selected  on  the  basta 
of  merit. 

It  must  be  difflciilt  to  oppose  a  measure 
which  would  help  Introduce  professionalism 
Into  the  nation's  postal  system,  especially 
when  the  department  is  coming  under  in- 
creasing attack. 

At  the  same  time,  aging  leaders  must  find 
It  equally  hard  to  help  along  a  process  that 
would  divest  them  of  the  Infiuence  they  hold 
so  dear. 

Oetting  their  help  won't  be  easy,  even  with 
the  demands  for  quorum  calls.  Journal  read- 
ings, roll  call  votes,  and  other  delaying  tac- 
tics which  Cong.  Rumsfeld  began  employ- 
ing last  week. 

Usually  optimistic,  he  said  Thursday,  "I 
can't  see  any  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel." 
The  tone  seemed  to  convey  some  of  the  pes- 
simism that  goes  with  any  attempt  to  in- 
vigorate a  system  that  has  grown  attached 
to  the  advantages  of  age. 

{Prom  the  National  Observer.  Sept.  23.  1968) 
Rebels  With  a  Cause 
In  the  few  weeks  that  remain  before  the 
House  adjourns,  young  OOP  congressmen, 
aided  by  reform-minded  Democrats,  will  M 
trying  to  create  a  national  Issue  out  of  two 
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bills  that  have  been  buried  for  months  in 
the  Rules  Committee:  congressional  reform 
and  campaign-spending  reform. 

Chances  are  they  will  neither  blast  the  bills 
loose  from  committee  nor  grab  much  na- 
tional attention  with  their  efforts,  but  It's 
fun  to  watch  and  really  quite  significant. 
"It's  difficult  to  catch  on  as  an  issue,  mainly 
because  it's  all  inside  stuff  primarily  of  in- 
terest only  to  House  members,"  says  Rep. 
Donald  Riunsfeld,  the  36-year-old  Illinois 
Republican  who  is  plotting  strategy  for  the 
juniors.  "In  fact,  it's  not  a  good  issue,  but  a 
lousy  one.  So  far.  we've  Just  made  a  lot  of 
our  colleagues  mad." 

But  that  couldn't  be  avoided.  To  remind 
their  elders  how  badly  the  House  rules  need 
updating.  Mr.  Rumsfeld  and  his  fellows  have 
been  going  by  the  rule  book  and  thereby 
making  nuisances  of  themselves. 

They've  demanded  a  full  reading  of  the 
previous  day's  record,  asked  for  repeated 
quorum  calls,  and  asked  for  roll-call  votes 
on  legislation  that  normally  would  zip 
through  with  a  bang  of  the  Speaker's  gavel. 
"Even  some  of  the  older  Republicans  are 
grousing,"  says  Mr.  Rumsfeld,  who  smiles 
devilishly  at  the  thought  of  his  secret  plans 
for  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  issues  involved  are  not  solely  Repub- 
Ucan issues,  although  Mr.  Rumsfeld  has 
made  it  seem  so.  It  is  youth  vs.  age  and 
seniority,  reform  versus  the  status  quo,  those 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  who  have  little 
to  lose  against  those  near  or  at  the  tap.  In 
a  way,  it's  hard  to  blame  the  elders  for  try- 
ing to  prevent  change.  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  a  few  weeks  ago  re- 
called that  when  he  came  to  the  Senate  15 
years  ago.  he  wanted  to  change  the  system. 
"But  the  more  seniority  I  get,  the  more  I 
kind  of  like  It." 

Still  Mr.  Mansfield  supported  the  modest 
changes  embodied  in  these  two  bills  when 
they  were  overwhelmingly  adopted  by  the 
Senate  last  year. 

"You  have  to  remember,"  says  another 
OOP  congressman  on  the  Rumsfeld  team, 
"that  senators  have  prestige  and  status  just 
by  being  senators.  They  naturally  get  the  at- 
tention of  the  nation  and  the  prees.  But  for 
House  members  to  get  the  same  prestige  they 
have  to  have  power,  especially  committee 
chairmanships.  Those  that  have  it  don't 
want  to  see  It  diluted  at  all." 

The  congresslonal-refOTm  measure  aims 
primarily  at  opening  up  the  committee  sys- 
tem. It  provides  for  open  business  meetings 
and  public  disclosure  of  votes  taken  in  oom- 
mlttee meetings.  It  restricts  proxy  voting. 
It  strengthens  the  rights  of  the  minority 
party.  It  provides  for  live  telecasting  and 
broadcasting  of  open  committee  meetings. 
In  a  dozen  ways,  it  strengthens  congressional 
review  ("oversi^t")  of  legislation  being  ad- 
ministered by  the  agencies. 

The  principal  objectlTe  of  the  campaign- 
spending  reform  is  the  opening  to  public 
scrutiny  of  political  contributions  and 
spending,  requiring  candidates  to  make  com- 
prehensive and  detaUed  reports  of  campaign 
finances.  It  also  closes  loopholes  in  the  pres- 
ent $6,000  limitation  on  individual  contrtbu- 
tlons. 

WhUe  few  dose  observers  of  Congress  doubt 
that  such  reforms  would  be  healthy.  It  is  still 
up  to  the  youngsters  in  the  House  to  get 
them  adopted.  TtM  rapid  tiunover  in  the 
House  in  106*  and  lOM  will  aid  the  ca\ise  of 
reform.  There  are  now  135  members.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  who  are  In  their 
first  or  second  term.  House  membership 
soon  may  return  to  its  regular,  cyclical  pe- 
riod of  stabilization.  When  it  does,  young- 
sters will  become  veterans,  get  a  taste  of 
seniority  and  power,  and  lose  interest  In 
reform. 

There  are,  of  course.  Democrats  who  have 
fought  this  battte  for  years,  like  Rep.  Rich- 
ard Boiling  of  Missouri,  stymied  by  bU  own 


party  leaders  and  the  crustiness  of  the  GOP. 
But  vrith  his  team  of  Democratic  reformers 
joined  to  the  vigorous  young  Republicans, 
prospects  for  a  major  overhauling  of  Con- 
gress early  next  year  are  excellent.  Indeed, 
OOP  leaders  last  week  Issued,  a  bit  pre- 
sumptuously, an  "agenda  for  a  Republican 
91st  Congress,"  with  election  reform  and 
campaign-spending  reform  at  the  top  of 
the  list. 

Says  one  of  Mr.  Rumsfeld's  young  team- 
mates: "We've  placed  the  Republican  Party 
so  far  out  on  the  line  on  this  issue,  there's 
just  no  way  it  can  back  away  from  it." 

— JUDB  WAIfMISKl. 

(Prom  the  Oregon  Journal   Sept.  6.    1068] 
The  Ttbannt  or  the  Rules 

Americans  who  were  appalled  by  the 
steamroller  tactics  of  House  Majority  Leader 
Carl  Albert  as  he  presided  over  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  perhaps  can  un- 
derstand better  why  pressure  Is  building  In 
Congress  for  reform  of  the  rules  by  which 
Congress  does  Its  business. 

Both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  na- 
tional conventions  traditionally  operate  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, with  some  modifications.  Those  rules 
give  tremendous  power  to  committee  chair- 
men, the  presiding  officers  and  their  assist- 
ants. Some  of  this  direction  Is  necessary  to 
permit  so  large  and  unwieldy  a  body  as  the 
43S-member  House  (let  alone  a  national 
party  convention,  with  Its  cast  of  thousands) 
to  get  anything  done  at  all. 

But  reformers  both  outside  and  Inside 
the  Congress  repeatedly  have  urged  changes 
to  make  the  procedures  of  both  houses  more 
democratic.  Now  there  are  reports  that  In  the 
closing  weeks  of  the  90th  Congress,  which 
reconvened  Wednesday,  a  group  of  House 
members  may  make  a  determined  effort,  by 
obstrucUonlBt  tactics  if  necessary,  to  force 
a  vote  on  S.  355.  This  is  a  congressional  re- 
form bill  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  year  but  has  been  bottled  up  ever  since 
in  the  powerful  House  Rules  Committee. 

Most  of  the  reform  talk  In  the  House 
comes  from  some  Republicans,  who  presently 
are  in  the  minority  there  and  consequently 
have  the  most  to  suffer  from  arbitrary  ac- 
tions by  the  controlling  Democrats.  But  In- 
terest in  congressional  reform  Is  bipartisan. 
S.  365  was  floor  managed  in  the  Senate  by 
A.S.  Mike  Monroney,  Oklahoma  Democrat. 
In  the  House,  Rep.  Richard  Boiling,  D-Mo., 
author  of  the  book  "House  out  of  Order," 
proposing  congressional  reform,  has  offered 
a  version  of  S.  355  which  goes  beyond  the 
Senate  bill. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  main  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  diminish  the  arbitrary 
power  of  ct«nmlttee  chairmen;  require 
greater  openness  In  committee  bearings  and 
votes;  provide  the  committees  with  more 
staff,  particularly  for  the  minority,  and  at- 
tempt to  provide  greater  oversight  over  the 
federal  budget  and  over  lobbying. 

This  bill  does  not  attempt  to  answer  some 
of  the  other  criticisms  often  heard  of  the 
Congress,  such  as  the  tyranny  of  the  senior- 
ity tradition,  the  ability  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee  to  block  or  delay  bills,  the  end- 
less time-killing  roll  calls  In  the  House,  and 
the  \ise  of  the  filibuster  by  a  Senate  minority. 

Usually  the  public  regards  technical 
changes  like  these  as  ho-bum  stuff.  This 
apathy  helps  explain  why  reform  comes  so 
slowly  in  a  tradition-bound  body  like  the 
Congress.  Maybe  its  recent  glimpse,  at  the 
Democratic  convention,  of  how  tyrannical 
the  rules  can  be  will  arouse  the  public  to 
take  a  greater  Interest  this  time. 

(From  the  Oregonian.  Sept.  13.  1968] 
House  Btjxies  Rbtoem 
A  good  cause  fires  Hoiise  Republicans'  par- 
liamentary revolt.  It  is  intended  to  call  at- 


tention to  the  burial  in  the  House  of  a  badly 
needed  congressional  reform  bill. 

More  than  18  months  ago,  the  Senate  gave 
an  overwhelming,  bipartisan  majority  of  76 
votes  to  9  to  the  biU  (S  365).  It  was  the 
product  of  a  two-year  study  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress. 
It  gave  promise  of  the  first  major  reform  in 
congressional  rules  and  procedxves  in  more 
than  20  years. 

The  many  provisions  of  S  355,  as  (^proved 
by  the  Senate,  Included:  Restrictions  on  the 
arbitrary  power  of  conmilttee  chairman  and 
authority  for  minority  members  to  have  staff 
assistance  of  their  own;  elimination  of  con- 
gressional patronage  in  the  appointment  (rf 
poetmasters  and  some  congressional  tun- 
ployee;  extension  and  tightening  of  regula- 
tion of  lobbyists;  opening  of  more  committee 
meetings  to  the  public;  and  reform  In  Con- 
gress' fiscal  controls. 

The  bill  received  a  cool  reception  from 
Democratic  leadership  In  the  House.  It  was 
referred  to  the  House  Rules  Committee  early 
In  March,  1967;  and  there  It  has  remained 
ever  since,  with  only  one  brief  hearing  last- 
ing a  few  hours.  The  idea  appears  to  be  that 
the  old  rules  have  served  old  congressmen 
well  and  there  Is  no  sense  In  doing  anything 
that  would  disturb  the  power  of  the  speaker 
or  of  committee  chairmen  to  run  House  busi- 
ness as  they  see  fit,  without  the  bother  of 
accounting  to  the  public  or  to  minority  com- 
mittee members. 

The  fate  of  S.  355  itself  Is  illustrative  of 
the  oligarchic  nature  of  current  congres- 
sional rules.  House  Rules  Committee  Chair- 
man William  Colmer  (D-Mlss),  a  product  of 
the  seniority  system,  has  the  bill  In  his 
pocket,  and  It  Is  unlikely  that  It  will  come 
out  In  recognizable  form  before  the  end  of 
this  Congress. 

There  has  been  some  House  activity  on  the 
subject.  Opponents  of  reform  have  been 
busy  drafting  a  new  bill,  which  would  cut 
the  heart  out  of  S.  355.  It  would  make  major 
committee  reform  provisions  applicable  only 
to  the  Senate  and  would  retain  the  arbi- 
trary ix>wers  of  House  committee  chairmen. 

Bipartisan  reform  forces  in  the  House 
want  none  of  that.  They  would  rather  have 
no  legislation  than  a  mock  reform  bill. 

One  would  think  that  S.  365  Is  a  radical 
measxve.  It  Is  not.  It  would  not  touch 
such  sacrosanct  things  as  seniority  and  floor 
rules.  But  It  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
getting  committee  operations  out  in  the 
open  and  in  preventing  a  oommlttee  chair- 
man's pocket  veto.  Its  provision  taking  pa- 
tronage out  of  the  postofllce  is,  in  Itself, 
worth  a  fight. 

This  is  the  story  behind  Republican  con- 
gressmen's parliamentary  harassment  of 
House  leadership.  Theirs  Is  not  a  partisan 
fight,  although  those  who  decided  on  the 
parliamentary  strategy  were  all  Republicans. 
They  have  a  lot  of  Democrats  on  their  side, 
but  House  rule  is  such  that  these  would 
probably  rather  not  dare  the  resentment  of 
their  party's  old  men  in  the  House. 

If  congressional  reform  dies  this  session 
as  expected,  the  verdict  must  be  murder, 
charged  to  the  senior  Democrats  In  tbe 
House.  It  would  be  another  burden  for  Demo- 
crats to  carry  Into  the  November  presidential 
and  congressional  elections. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman frcnn  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrielding  for  one  more  moment. 

In  connection  with  the  Record  about 
which  I  ^x>ke,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Tarr]  asked  and  was  granted  leave 
to  insert  the  l^  that  the  Senate  has 
passed  on  congressional  reorganization. 
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8.  355.  That  w  II  be  found  In  the  Rxcokd 
of  Tuesday,  Se  iiiember  17. 

Mr.  SpMkei  I  would  aek  leave  that 
pertinent  exce  pte  to  the  final  report  of 
the  Joint  Comi  ilttee  on  the  Reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Coigreu  be  inserted  in  the 
RicoRB  at  the  (jondusion  of  the  remarka 
under  the  sped  tl  order  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesot  i  (Mr.  BCacObboob]. 

The  SPEAK]  R  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  thi  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Ham  Mhlre? 
There  was  nc  objection. 
Mr.  RUM8F  ELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  j  leld? 

Mr.  MacORE  K>R.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  H]  inois  [Mr.  RnrnrxLo]. 

Mr.  RUMSFE  liD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  for 
yielding. 

First.  I  want  to  pay  a  high  tribute  to 
the  gentlemanl  tram  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MacOrccor]  for  his  determination,  and 
his  diligence  In  pursuing  what  I  believe 
to  be,  as  he  d  les,  the  exceedingly  im- 
■portant  leglslal  Ive  goals,  of  the  enaet- 
«ient-of  the  Ij(gislatlve  Reorganization 
Act  during  this  session  of  the  Congress, 
and  the  conslde  -atlon  of  legislation  deal- 
ing with  electioi  i  reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  In  this 
Chamber  at  th  s  late  hour  listening  to 
some  eloquent  t  ributes  to  a  fellow  Mem- 
ber who  Is  retting.  He  came  into  this 
Chamber  in  the  year  1946.  22  years  ago. 
The  gentleman  In  the  well  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  n  Inois  both  Joined  in  the 
tributes  that  vere  paid  to  the  gentle- 
man from  VLrgl  lia  [Mr.  Portkr  Harot]. 
I  thought,  ea  I  listened  to  the  com- 
ments that  were  made,  about  the  changes 
that  have  takei  place  In  this  country 
during  that  22-  irear  period. 

In  1946  there  were  barely  140  million 
people  in  this  country.  Today  Uiere  are 
more  than  200  i  [lilllon  people. 

In  1946  fewei  than  60  percent  of  our 
people  were  Uvii  ig  in  urban  areas.  Today 
an  excess  of  7 )  percent  are  in  urban 
areas. 

In  1946  the-e  were  m>proximately 
320,000  people  [  er  congressional  district. 
Today  the  numi  er  is  in  excess  of  430,000. 
We  have  seei  a  growing  labor  force, 
a  growing  niunier  of  schoolchildren,  a 
growing  numbei  of  senior  citizens,  and  an 
increasing  density  of  population  with  all 
the  problems  th  it  these  conditions  bring. 
You  know,  in  the  79th  Congress  there 
were  a  total  of  10.330  bills  introduced. 
That  was  back  i  i  1945  and  1946. 

In  this  Congr  >88  more  20,000  bills  will 
have  been  iitroduced.  With  these 
changes,  there  have  come  changing 
stresses  and  re<  luirements  on  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Un:  ted  States.  Yet.  the  fact 
is  the  last  time  the  Congress  undertook 
a  major  reorgai  Jzatlon  was  in  1946—22 
years  ago. 

Today  a  grouj  of  those  of  us  who  are 
concerned  about  this  problem  looked  at 
sfxne  automobilis  from  the  year  1946. 
And.  as  a  mattej  of  fact,  also  from  1909. 
back  in  the  yeai  when  there  were  some 
changes  in  the  House  structure  during 
the  Speakership  <  >f  Congressman  Cannon. 
This  was  when  o  ir  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  Mr.  Taft's  grandfather 
was  in  the  Whit }  House. 


These  automobiles,  of  oourse,  some  of 
them,  used  hand  cranks  Instead  of  start- 
ers. They  used  the  standard  gear  shift  in- 
stead of  the  automatic  transmission. 
That  was  In  the  time  of  running  boards 
and  rumble  seats. 

I  talked  to  the  driver  of  one  of  those 
ears.  He  said,  "One  of  them  could  go  50 
miles  an  hour  downhill." 

Of  course,  the  speed  limits  uphill  today 
on  our  turnpikes  are  in  excess  of  70  miles 
an  hour. 

Well,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
can  still  go  50  miles  an  hour  downhill, 
but  I  think  we  are  having  a  little  trouble 
going  70  miles  per  hoiur  uphill  when  it  is 
required. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
when  he  says  that  there  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  we  cannot  consider  these 
two  bills.  I  know  that  he  knows,  as  minor- 
ity Members,  we  should  not  expect  them 
to  be  passed  simply  because  we  want 
them  to  be  passed,  and  certainly  not  in 
the  form  that  we  would  want.  We  know 
that.  But  is  there  any  excuse  in  not 
scheduling  them  so  that  the  435  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  could  work  their  will 
and  vote  them  up  or  down  and  amend 
them,  delete  provisions,  add  provisions, 
or  revise  them?  I  think  not. 

The  gentleman  from  Mlimesota  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  both 
dismissed  and  disposed  of  very  adequately 
the  arguments  that  the  Congress  is  too 
busy.  Goodness  knows,  we  are  not. 

The  suggestion  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  for  some  reason  wmnot  grant  rules 
has  also  been  handled.  I  think,  most  ade- 
quately by  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

There  were  suggestions  made  several 
weeks  ago  that  any  attempt  to  do  any- 
thing to  alter  the  normal  proceedings 
of  the  House  or  to  utilize  any  procedures 
that  were  not  normal  or  scheduled  by  the 
Democratic  leadership  would  delay  legis- 
lation. Well,  this  is  silly.  The  only  thing 
that  Is  delaying  legislation  in  this  Cham- 
ber is  the  procedures  and  the  rules  under 
which  we  are  operating  which  are  better 
suited  to  the  horse-and-buggy  era  than 
they  are  to  the  l960's. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  words 
spoken.  The  gentlemen  from  Minnesota 
and  New  Htunpshire  and  others  of  us 
have  written  letters  to  the  Democratic 
leadership,  and  the  Speaker  has  tidked 
to  them  personally  and  made  speeches  on 
the  floor,  during  special  orders  and  dur- 
ing the  1 -minute  presentations  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  each  day.  and  have 
attempted  to  use  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day procedure.  We  were  told  openly,  hon- 
estly, and  acciirately  that  the  majority 
party  would  not  allow  It  to  be  used  for 
that  purpose.  But  rather,  that  they  would 
call  up  a  series  of  bills  that  would  pre- 
vent the  use  of  Calendar  Wednesday,  to 
get  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, and  have  the  bill  on  the  election 
reform  legislation  called  for  considera- 
tion. 

We  are  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
session. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  a  statement 
made  not  by  a  Republican— not  even  by 
a  Member  of  this  body,  but  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Senate  majority  leader,  Mnac 
Mansfield,  when  he  said  in  1967: 


W«  bav«  pMMd  a  lot  of  major  blUa  at  the 
iMt  MHlon  of  Oongreas  (the  89th).  some  of 
them  very  bMtUy;  and  they  stand  Ui  extreme 
need  of  a  going-over  for  lo<^oles.  rough 
oomers,  and  particularly  for  an  aaiMament  of 
current  and  ultimate  cost  In  the  framework 
of  our  capacity  to  meet  It. 

He  was  correct.  But  has  the  Congress 
done  this?  No.  indeed,  we  have  not 
done  it. 

At  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  I  insert 
two  reports  from  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis],  one  dated  August 
1966,  and  one  dated  January  1967,  in 
which  he  discusses  this  subject  of  the 
work  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Re- 
organization of  Congress,  and  his  hope, 
concern,  and  desire  to  see  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  dealxwith  this  im- 
portant subject  area :        ^s 

A  REPOBT  PBOM  TOITR  CONOXCB^ICAN  TOU 

CrnnTs 

AuoiTST  1B66. 
Dear  CoNSTrrcENTS :  The  most  distressing 
thing  to  me  about  the  recent  Congresses  is 
the  failure  to  seriously  consider  alternative 
solutions  to  social  problems  about  whose 
existence  there  la  a  fair  consensus.  Here  Is 
where  "politics"  In  a  xuirrow  partisan  sense 
of  the  word  seems  to  flourtsh,  encouraged  as 
It  Is  by  many  well  motivated  and  knowledge- 
able people  outside  the  Congress  who  are 
willing  to  corrupt  the  congressional  "study 
and  deliberative"  process,  into  a  mere  mech- 
anism, a  computer,  to  transmit  (through 
pressures  applied)  the  solution  already 
agreed  upon  by  these  selfsame  people.  The 
reetilt  Is  the  public  usually  gets  to  hear  about 
only  one  proposed  solution  and  nothing 
about  the  alternative  solutions.  Indeed,  the 
Cozigress  Itself  usually  gets  to  hear  about 
only  one  solution  because  Its  Committees 
which  have  the  responsibility  to  do  the  de- 
tailed study  for  the  rest  of  the  Congress 
never  get  around  to  considering  any  solution 
other  than  the  one  being  promoted. 

THI  JOINT  AND  SELECT  CX^MMrTTEX  ON  THE 
REORGANIZATION    OF    THE    CONOIZaS 

Early  last  session  the  Congress  by  resolu- 
tion created  a  Joint  Committee  composed  of 
six  House  members  and  six  Senators  equally 
divided,  three  and  three,  between  the  two 
political  parties  to  study  the  structure  of 
the  Congress  and  to  report  back  Its  recom- 
mendations for  Improvement.  I  was  the  rank- 
ing Republican  House  member  of  this  Com- 
mittee and  for  a  year  and  a  half  we  con- 
ducted public  hearings  and  held  lengthy 
executive  sessions.  The  Committee  Issued  Its 
unanimous  Report  July  28.  Accompanying 
this  Report  were  many  additional  and  Im- 
portant proposals  of  the  3  House  Repub- 
lican members  which  had  not  been  accepted 
by  the  Democrats. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  Committee's  unanl- 
mgua  I  recommendations  of  all  12  members 
was  to  firm  up  Congreoa'  ability  to  do  ade- 
quate study  Including  consideration  of  alter- 
native solutions  by  provlfllng  better  staffing 
and  procedures  of  the  Committees  and  by 
strengthening  the  minority  party's  ability  to 
meet  Its  responslblUtlee  as  the  "loyal  opposl- 
Uon"  by  giving  It  Increased  ataff  tmder  Its 
own  control. 

Because  the  Congresses  In  32  of  the  last 
36  years  have  been  under  the  control  of  the 
Democratic  Party  (1947-1948;  1953-1964  ore 
the  exceptions)  the  values  derived  from  the 
give  and  take  which  a  two  party  system  la  de- 
signed to  provide  have  been  lacking.  The  im- 
pression has  been  created  In  the  public  mind 
that  Democrats  are  "for"  things  and  Repub- 
Ucana  are  "against"  things.  And  in  a  sense 
there  Is  a  sound  basis  for  this  Impression 
because  only  one  solution  for  the  social  prob- 
lem under  consideration  was  placed  upon  the 
Committee's  agenda.  The  altemattve  aolu- 
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tXooM  were  not  usually  developed  by  study 
and  research  on  the  part  of  the  Conomlttee. 
Even  when  alternative  solutions  bad  been 
sufficiently  studied  outside  the  Congress,  the 
Party  in  power  would  rarely  permit  these 
alternatives  to  be  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee. When  the  minority  party  protested 
this  type  of  narrow  procedure  It  too  was  of 
no  avail  against  the  loud  noise  of  those 
propagandizing  the  "true"  solution  to  the 
social  problem.  Indeed,  orderly  procedures  for 
deliberations  were  themselves  attacked  as  de- 
vices "to  prevent  the  maotment  of  beneficial 
legislation." 

TBX   RBOROANIZATION    OF   THE    HOTTSE 
XEFUBLICANS 

It  was  this  line  of  thinking  that  brought 
me  to  lead  the  continuing  fight  in  my  own 
party  in  the  House  to  structure  ourselves 
toward  adequate  study  and  research  to  de- 
velop alternatives  to  social  problems  or  to  be 
able  to  explain  with  clarity  why  the  private 
sector,  not  govenunent.  If  encourage  rather 
than  impeded  by  government,  was  well  on  its 
way  to  the  solution  of  these  problems  if  re- 
search proved  this  to  be  the  case,  or  why 
state  or  local  goremment,  not  federal  gov- 
ernment, was  better  suited  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem when  study  proved  this  to  be  reasonable. 
The  Republicans  in  the  House  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  developing  this  research 
structure;  however,  we  are  still  far  from  at- 
taining the  full  objectives.  Indeed,  we  have 
not  yet  reached  the  point  where  our  study 
and  research  are  demonstrable  to  the  public. 

SOME   REFDBUCAM    BXCOXMENDATIONS   FOE 
nCPROVINO    THE    CONORESS 

The  most  important  recommendation  of 
the  3  House  Republicans  for  improving  the 
Congress  Is  the  creation  of  an  investigatory 
committee  under  the  control  of  the  minority 
party  when  the  Presidency  and  the  Congress 
are  under  the  control  of  the  same  party.  Of 
course.  If  the  Democrats  control  the  Presi- 
dency and  the  RepubUcans  the  Congress,  or 
vice  versa,  there  is  no  need  for  such  a  com- 
mittee. But  when  the  same  party  controls 
both  branches  of  the  government  It  Is  asking 
too  much  of  human  nature  to  expect  the 
Democrats  In  Congress,  for  example,  to  force- 
fuUy  and  fully  investigate  the  acUvttlee  of 
their  own  administration.  As  we  pwlnt  out  In 
our  views  supporting  this  proposal,  this  Is 
not  a  new  concept  of  government.  The  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons  for  years  has  had  an 
investigatory  committee  headed  by  the  "loyal 
opposition."  Back  in  the  1020's  when  the  Tea 
Pot  Dome  scandal  broke  under  a  RepubUcan 
Administration  the  Congress  was  also  under 
the  control  of  the  Bepubllcans.  both  Houses, 
and  yet  the  RepubUcan-oontroUed  Senate 
placed  a  Democrat  Senator,  Senator  Walsh  of 
Massachusetts,  at  the  bead  of  the  committee 
to  investigate*  this  scandal.  One  reason  we 
remember  the  Tea  Pot  Dome  scandal  so  well 
is  the  fact  that  it  was  fully  investigated. 
What  has  been  somewhat  forgotten  Is  that  as 
a  result  of  the  timely  and  forceful  investiga- 
tion the  United  States  lost  not  a  single  penny. 
The  ciilprits.  Including  cabinet  officers,  were 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  and  the  reputation 
of  the  federal  government  for  honesty  and 
straight  dealing  was  vastly  strengthened.  To- 
day I  regret  to  say  we  have  an  opposite  pic- 
ture. There  is  no  question  the  ai^noach  has 
been  "to  cover  up"  not  "to  cletm  up"  .  .  . 
even  to  the  extent  of  attacking  the  accusers 
instead  of  coming  forward  to  lay  all  the  facts 
on  the  table  before  the  public. 

Another  important  proposal  of  the  three 
House  RepubUcans  was  the  creation  of  a  top 
committee  of  the  Congress  composed  of  the 
leadership  of  both  parties  to  provide  tbe 
force  necessary  to  bring  about  needed  dis- 
cipline in  respect  to  the  actions  of  Individual 
Oongreaamen  or  Ootnmlttees  of  tbe  Congress. 
Perhi^M  this  kind  of  a  committee  might  even 
bring  about  the  discipline  needed  In  the  lead- 
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ers  of  the  Congress  themselves  to  abolish  the 
"Tuesday  to  Thursday"  club  and  get  Con- 
gress to  work  from  Mondays  through  Fridays. 
If  this  were  done  there  Is  little  question  that 
tbe  Ctongrees  could  get  Its  work  done  and  ad- 
journ by  July  Slst.  the  day  set  by  law  for 
adjournment,  except  during  war  or  national 
emergencies.  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  weak- 
ness In  representative  government  today  is 
the  fact  that  Increasingly  Congressmen  are 
living  In  Washington.  D.C.  with  their  famlllee 
and  return  to  the  district  they  represent  only 
for  reelection  activities.  If  Congress  ad- 
Jotimed  by  July  Slst  the  Congressmen  wovUd 
Uve  In  their  districts,  as  they  should,  and  be 
available  to  the  people  they  are  to  represent 
at  least  6  months  out  of  the  12  month  period. 
The  Potomac  River  area,  I  would  comment,  is 
greatiy  over  r^resented  In  the  Congress  to- 
day and  Is  not  very  representative  of  the 
thinking  of  196  million  Americans. 

One  other  Important  recommendation  of 
the  3  Republicans  was  to  have  Congress  make 
meaningful  the  criminal  laws  against  the 
federal  executive  officials  lobbying  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  people,  with  taxpayers'  money. 
The  biggest  lobby  group  In  Washington  today 
is  unquestionably  the  federal  bureaucracy 
and  almost  without  exception  this  lobbying 
Is  carried  on  Illegally,  financed  with  federal 
funds.  This  is  another  way  in  which  the  pub- 
He's  attention  Is  directed  to  "tbe"  solution. 
In  exclusion  of  all  others,  to  whatever  so- 
cial problems  face  us.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
"the"  solution  always  gives  more  power  and 
more  spending  to  the  federal  bureaucracy. 

THE  POWER  TO  DECLARE  WAR 

Finally,  I  wish  to  mention  one  other  pro- 
posal the  Republicans  advanced.  Although 
the  ones  I  have  not  mentioned  and  the  pro- 
posals Which  the  6  Democrats  and  6  Republi- 
cans agreed  to  in  their  unanimous  Report 
need  public  attention  as  well,  this  matter  is 
of  such  overriding  Importance  that  I  must 
mention  it. 

Congress  should  reexamine  its  constitu- 
tional power  to  declare  war  to  make  it  mean- 
ingful. I  think  it  is  wise  that  the  peoples' 
representatives  "In  Congress  assembled" 
should  have  and  should  exercise  this  basic 
power  which  affects  the  lives  of  all  Ameri- 
cans so  greatly.  Tet  modern  wars,  particularly 
of  the  brush-fire  type,  which  at  any  time  may 
flare  up.  are  such  that  it  Is  difficult  at  any 
spedflc  point  for  the  Congress  to  grapple 
with  the  dramatic  issue,  "shoiild  we  be  at 
war?"  I  think  a  careful  President  could  pre- 
sent the  Issues  to  the  Congress  in  such  a 
way  that  Congress  could  consider  alternative 
policies  and  programs  which  lead  to  war  and 
so  possibly  prevent  war.  Certainly  when  in- 
ternational difficulties  begin  to  move  from 
the  arena  of  diplomacy  to  that  of  military 
action  the  President  can  present  tbe  matters 
in  a  way  In  which  the  Congress  can  exercise 
Its  Judgments  in  behalf  of  the  people  based 
upon  public  study  and  deliberation.  On  the 
other  band,  the  Intricacies  of  international 
affairs  are  such  that  a  President  can  Just  as 
deliberately  present  things  to  the  Congress 
in  a  way  that  prevents  the  Congress  In  a 
practical  way  from  exercising  its  Judgments 
of  alternatives.  Congress  can  be  confronted 
in  such  a  way  that  it  must  go  along  with 
the  President's  poUcies  or  make  it  appear 
that  the  country  is  divided.  Indeed,  even  a 
serious  debate  on  alternatives  can  be  mis- 
Interpreted  as  a  sign  of  Internal  division  and 
weakness. 

I  think  it  is  entirely  feasible  to  speU  out 
In  proper  procedures  tbe  various  steps  that 
lead  to  war  and  require  Congressional  action 
at  each  point  when  these  steps  are  contem- 
plated being  taken.  Full  debate  can  and 
should  be  held  at  all  times.  Even  now  I 
think  straightforward  public  debate  on  In- 
ternational affairs  shoxUd  be  considered  by 
the  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Issues 
that  lead  to  wars. 
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There  are  many  examples  where  alternative 
programs  to  meet  agreed  upon  social  prob- 
lems exist,  but  the  Congress  has  failed  to 
consider  the  alternatives.  In  tbe  area  of 
foreign  affairs  there  Is  widespread  agreement 
that  there  are  serious  problems  of  mere 
human  subsistence  in  much  of  tbe  world 
outside  the  United  States.  There  is  also  con- 
siderable agreement,  although  a  bit  lees  than 
the  agreement  that  the  problem  exists,  that 
the  United  States  should  take  affirmative 
steps  to  reUeve  this  problem.  There  is  fairly 
general  agreement  that  the  steps  taken 
should  Include  both  political  and  non-politi- 
cal action;  that  Is  to  say.  action  through  the 
mechanism  of  government  and  action 
through  the  private  profit  and  non-profit 
organizations  and  the  individual  citizens 
which  compose  our  society. 

TOWARD  ELIMINATING  WORLD  POVCRTT 

The  alternative  solutions  toward  eliminat- 
ing world  poverty  are  almost  all  Involved  in 
what  sort  of  mix  should  exist  between  poli- 
tical and  private  action.  However,  anyone 
criticizing  the  particular  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams presented  to  tbe  Congress  over  the 
past  years  usually  has  been  dubbed  by  tbe 
proponents  of  the  particular  programs  as 
being  uninterested  In  solving  the  problems 
or  as  being  so  Ignorant  as  to  deny  that  a 
problem  exists.  The  Congressional  conunlt- 
tees  have  hardly  ever  considered  any  alter- 
native programs  to  the  one  presented  by  the 
Administration.  Indeed  so  irrational  has  the 
Congressional  process  been  that  tbe  various 
programs,  because  there  are  many,  remain 
uncoordinated  one  with  the  other.  The  Ad- 
ministration does  little  to  coordinate  the  pro- 
grams and  the  Congress  less. 

The  slogan  "trade  not  aid"  has  never  been 
seriously  debated  or  discussed  by  the  Con- 
gress, yet  upon  analysis  it  relates  to  programs 
quite  at  variance  with  the  existing  foreign 
aid  programs.  Do  we  really  mean  trade  not 
aid?  I  doubt  if  we  really  do  because  our  aid 
prograirs  have  been  designed  and  admin- 
istered In  ways  which  discourage  what  trade 
we  have  and  encourage  more  aid  In  its  stead. 
Likewise,  our  trade  programs,  particularly 
the  government  sponsored  cartel  types  like 
the  Textile  Agreement,  the  National  Coffee 
Agreement,  and  the  various  "voluntary" 
quota  agreements,  seem  to  be  moving  toward 
more  State  (political)  control,  not  less, 
which  means  that  far  from  freeing  up  and 
Increasing  foreign  trade  we  are  stilling  and 
decreasing  it. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  which  Is  de- 
signed to  get  more  capital  investment  into 
Latin  America  has  never  had  clearly  sp>elled 
out  what  the  mix  between  new  government 
and  new  private  investment  is  to  be.  As  time 
goes  on,  it  appears  that  the  program  has  been 
administered  In  a  way  to  discourage  what 
private  Investment  already  existed  and  to 
stunt  the  growth  of  whatever  private  Invest- 
ment was  In  process. 

In  the  recent  House  debate  on  the  Foreign 
Aid  Authorization  Bill  I  pointed  out  that  the 
Watson  Commission  created  by  the  Javlts 
Amendment  to  the  Foreign  Aid  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1963  to  study  how  private  invest- 
ment and  private  enterprise  might  be  en- 
couraged and  our  governmental  foreign  aid 
programs  correlated  vrtth  them,  had  made 
an  excellent  report  in  1965,  which  contained 
many  practical  suggestions  for  reform.  How- 
ever, that  report  was  largely  Ignored  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Conunlttee  In  Its  studies  and 
was  In  effect  suppressed  by  the  AID  Admin- 
istration. In  a  similar  fashion  the  Clay  Com- 
mission Report  of  1962.  reviewing  our  foreign 
aid  programs  from  the  standpoint  of  proper 
balance,  was  In  effect  suppressed  and  ignored. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  recent  studies  of 
alternative  programs  which  the  Congres- 
sional committees  under  the  Democratic 
leadership  have  refused  to  consider.  It  Is  little 
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A  RiPOBT  1  BOM  Youa  OOMfl 
Tom  Cuvm 

jAIfVABT  1997. 

DiAB   Comr  nnnm:    I  had   Intended   to 
write  a  report  it  the  end  of  the  Second  Ses- 
sion of  the  8»  h  Congrees.  HoiweTer,  aa  you 
know,  the  Coi  greaa  did  not  adjourn  until 
October  33,   It  96,  so  there  was  insufficient 
time  with  Bee  lona  only  two  weeks  off.  Fur- 
thermore, I  wi  s  reluctant  to  Interject  this 
Report  Into  tb  i  election  campaign  Itself,  al- 
though I  regai  A  campaigning  essentially  as 
intenslye  "rep<  rtlng  back"  to  the  constitu- 
ency under  the  healthy  discipline  of  criticism 
and  rebuttal,    rhe  limited  reiiortlng  to  the 
people,  day  In  uid  day  out,  of  the  Issues  as 
they  develop  1 1  the  Congress  renders  even 
the  most  objec  Ive  report  made  around  elec- 
tion  time  sub  ect  to  misinterpretation,  as 
being  narrowly  partisan  or  demagogic,  and 
somewhat  def et  ts  the  purpose  I  have  In  mind 
for  these  Repo  ts.  which  Is  to  get  a  healthy 
discussion  goln  (. 
Ml  have  olten  said,  I  don't  write  these 
'  BejUMts  to  try  to  get  people  around  to  my 
point  of  view  .    .  although,  of  course,  I  hope 
my  reasoning  U  not  devoid  of  persuasiveness 
.  .  .  but,  raUM  r,  to  let  them  know  what  I 
have  observed  i  nd  concluded  from  the  Con- 
gressional proo  ss  of  study  and  deliberation 
of  the  Issues.  From   these  Reports  ^hoiild 
spring  . . .  and,  ;  am  happy  to  say,  does  ^>rlng 
.  .  .  conslderabli   controversy  from  both  those 
who  agree  and  those  who  disagree  with  my 
concl\islons.   If  I  didn't  make  observations 
and  draw  conclusions,  how  else  could  the 
constituency  m  tke  their  contribution  to  the 
fact-gathering  j  iroceas  in  which  the  Congress 
as  an  Inatltutlo  i  la  engaged?  Congress,  prop- 
erly used  by  t  le  Congressmen  and  by  the 
people.  Is  the  laglne  of  government  by  the 
people.  The  wi  akest  link  In  representative 
government  tod  &y  It  has  become  dear  to  me 
Is  the  reportln ;  back  to  the  people  of  the 
congressional    i  budles    and    deliberations    as 
they  are  in  pi  )cess.  The  responsibility  for 
strengthening  t  Ills  weak  link  lies  essentially 
with  (1)  the  re  presentatlvea  themsslves  and 
(2)  the  reportli  g  profession.  If  the  Congress- 
men fall  to  ms  te  the  necessary  studies,  in- 
cluding oondu<  Ung  Committee  bearings,  or 
fall  to  make  th  ilr  studies  public  in  a  timely 
fashion,  then  t  He  blame  for  Inadequate  re- 
porting to  the  people  Is  theirs.  If  the  Con- 
gress falls  to  ( onduct  the  necessary  public 
deliberations  li .  orderly  Floor  debate  based 
upon  the  Conj  resslonal  studies,  the  failure 
to  elucidate  tti  t  Issues  miut  rest  with  the 
Congressional    eaders,   not  with   the  news 
media.  The  rep<  rtlng  back  to  the  people  has 
been  so  meager  that  the  only  conclusion  to 
be   reached   Is   that   there  has   been    grave 
neglect  In  botl    professions.  However,  good 
reporting  by  th(    news  media  would  point  up 
the  Oongresaloc  al  negligence  and  be  a  force 
for  correcting  11 .  Bad  reporting,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  cove :  up  Congress'  neglects  and 
Inhibit  reform    Irotn  coming  about.  By  and 
large,  the  repori  ing  has  been  so  poor  that  not 
only  has  needs  1  reform  been  Inhibited,  but 
the  good  work   »f  the  Congress,  where  It  has 
occurred,  has  b  sen  of  little  value  to  the  In- 
terested citizen  In  following,  let  alone  In  par- 
ticipating. In  t  ke  operations  of  his  govern- 
ment. 

So,  the  caUb  e  of  reporting  back  to  the 
people  I  regard  ss  the  most  Important  Issue 
which  faced  thl  i  last  Congress  and,  because 
Congress  failed  i  o  do  anything  about  It,  there 
has  been  detetl  >ratlon  instead  of  Improve- 
ment. And  It  r«  aaina  the  greatest  Issue  fac-  • 
Ing  the  90th  Cdc  jress. 

The  primary  i  eoonunendatlon.  as  I  see  it, 
of  the  twelve  ;  lan  (six  Senators  and  six 
House  lleinben  i    bi-partisan   Select   Com- 


mittee on  the  Reorganization  of  the  Congress 
In  Its  unanimous  Report  to  the  Congress  after 
two  years  of  extensive  public  Hearings, 
studlee  and  deliberation  was  to  strengthen 
the  Congressional  function  of  "oversight'' 
of  the  actions  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government.  So  much  attention  In  re- 
cent years  has  been  directed  to  the  legisla- 
tive function  of  the  Congress  that  the  over- 
sight function  has  fallen  Into  grave  neglect. 
Indeed,  the  neo-federallsts  who  see  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  providing  the  best  means 
for  expanding  the  scope  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  Itself  In  their  writings  (and,  I  would 
argue,  re-writings  of  history)  develop  their 
syllogisms  as  If  the  Constitution  did  not 
provide  Congrees  with  the  responsibility  to 
conduct  this  vital  function.  In  seeking  to 
strengthen  the  presidency  and  weaken  the 
Congress  they  even  write  as  if  the  so-called 
independent  agenclee  of  government  .  .  .  the 
regulatory  bodlee  .  .  .  which  are  arms  of  the 
Congress  created  by  law  to  carry  out  Con- 
gress' constitutional  powers,  e.g.,  to  regulate 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  maintain 
the  value  of  money  .  .  .  were  executive  agen- 
cies. The  power  of  appointment  to  these  com- 
missions was  given  to  the  President  with 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  only  for 
the  sake  of  convenience.  The  authors  of  the 
Constitution  gave  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  the  third 
co-equal  branch  of  the  government,  to  the 
executive  with  Senate  advice  and  consent 
for  the  same  reason.  The  term  of  office  is  a 
vital  test  of  whether  there  was  any  In- 
tention to  give  to  the  Executive  any  power 
beyond  tbat  of  appointment  for  the  sake  of 
convenience.  The  term  of  Federal  Judges  set 
by  the  Constitution  Is  lifetime.  The  terms 
of  the  CommlsslonerB  of  the  Congressional 
regulatory  bodies,  e.g..  SEC,  ICC,  FAA,  FTC, 
FPC.  FRB,  all  exceed  the  four  year  Presiden- 
tial term  and  are  staggered  so  tbat  no  Presi- 
dent, In  a  single  term,  can  appoint  the  ma- 
jority of  a  Commission,  Board,  or  other  au- 
thority and  so  parlay  the  powers  of  appoint- 
ment be  has  been  given  for  the  sake  of  con- 
veiUence  into  control  over  its  activities.  One 
of  the  Issues  In  creating  an  Executive  De- 
partment of  Transportation  centered  around 
this  concept. 

The  House  Republicans  on  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Committee  went  a  step  further  In  their 
recommendations  to  strengthen  the  over- 
sight function  of  the  Congress.  They  recom- 
mended that  the  Congressional  members  of 
the  political  party  not  in  control  of  the 
Presidency  be  given  control  of  one  investiga- 
tory committee  (an  oversight  committee)  in 
each  House  of  the  Congress.  We  reasoned 
that  It  was  asking  too  much  of  human  na- 
ture to  expect  Congressional  leaders  of  the 
same  political  party  as  the  President  to  ride 
herd  over  bis  actions  and  the  actions  of  his 
appointees.  Oood  separation  and  balancing 
of  powers  require  tbat  there  should  be  an 
added  discipline,  namely  giving  sufficient 
tools  to  the  opposition  so  It  can  effectively 
be  "the  loyal  opposition."  This  is  not  new 
in  governmental  theory.  For  several  years 
the  British  House  of  Commons  has  given 
the  party  not  controlling  the  government  the 
control  over  the  basic  oversight  committee. 
On  an  ad  hoc  basis  the  Republicans,  who 
controlled  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
Presidency,  gave  this  power  to  the  Democrats 
m  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  the  Teapot 
Dome  scandal.  I  think  that  is  why  the  Tea- 
pot Dome  is  known  as  a  scandal.  The  proce- 
dure followed  Insiuvd  there  would  be,  as 
there  was.  a  full  exposure  ...  a  clean-up,  not 
a  coverup.  We  badly  need  a  clean-up. 

This  leads  me  to  point  up  another  Im- 
portant Issue  facing  the  last  session  of  the 
Congrees  and  which  Increasingly  faces  this 
new  Congress.  It  is  a  point  I  tried  to  make 
In  my  December,  196fi  newsletter.  President 


Johnson,  in  many  respects,  has  interpreted 
the  role  of  President  to  be  that  of  a  super 
legislator,  not  that  of  an  executive  whose 
primary  Job  is  to  execute  faithfully  the  laws 
already  on  the  books.  Of  course,  imder  the 
Constitution  the  President  has  a  part  in  the 
legislative  process,  so  what  I  am  talking  about 
la  a  matter  of  balance.  Both  Congress  and 
the  President  have  been  overemphasizing 
the  legislative  side  of  government  and  with 
the  Congress  neglecting  its  Job  of  overseeing 
the  executive  performance  of  the  President, 
the  President  hss  been  unchecked  In  bis 
neglect  of  these  executive  functions  of  his 
Job.  We  have  had  the  experience  of  seeing 
Important  executive  positions  remaining 
vacant  for  men  the  on  end  and  a  mishmash 
of  duplicating  and  conflicting  programs  ad- 
ministered by  various  Federal  agencies  which 
literally  step  on  each  other's  toes  and  then 
start  kicking  each  other  or  dropping  the  ball 
In  order  to  avoid  the  stompts  and  the  Iclcks. 
New  laws  seem  to  have  become  a  substitute 
for  enforcing  laws  already  on  the  books.  Just 
as  spending  money  in  quantity  seems  to 
have  become  a  subetltute  for  careful  spend- 
ing of  money  to  get  better  quality.  Indeed, 
with  the  President's  concentration  on  the 
legislative  poesibllities  in  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment to  meet  problems,  another  serious 
abuse  Is  creeping  in.  He  has  become  careless 
about  limiting  his  actions  to  the  powen  the 
Congress  has  granted  by  law  to  him  and  his 
predecessors.  One  who  finds  It  relatively  easy 
to  get  Congress  to  change  the  law,  I  am 
afraid  becomes  rather  contemptuous  of  the 
law.  Why  bother  to  take  the  time  to  get  Con- 
gress to  change  the  law?  To  dot  the  I's  and 
croes  the  I's?  If  Congress  or  the  people  ralM 
too  much  of  a  fuss,  we  still  can  go  through 
the  legislative  procees  and  make  It  legal  I 
This  attitude,  coupled  with  the  Illegal  lob- 
bying and  propagandizing  of  the  Congress 
engaged  in  by  tbe  Executive  has  brought 
about  a  situation  where  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  la  moving  rapidly  away  from  govern- 
ment by  law  to  government  by  men. 

This  Is  the  full  procedural  significance  of 
the  country  being  at  war  without  the  Con- 
gress ever  having  studied  or  deliberated  the 
issues  which  have  brought  this  about  or  con- 
ducted "oversight"  after  the  fact.  The  Con- 
stitution clearly  states  that  only  Congress 
can  declare  war.  This  provision  lies  violated 
with  the  protests  generally  being  raised  by 
those  who  oppose  the  objectives  of  the  war, 
not  by  those  who  object  to  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  war. 

Congress  can  stop  this  erosion  of  govern- 
ment by  law,  but  only  If  the  people  under- 
stand what  Is  going  on  and  agree  that  It 
should  be  stopped,  or  if  enough  leaders  in 
Congress  are  willing  to  utilize  the  Constltu. 
ttonal  powers  of  the  Congress  with  the  hope 
that  m  the  procees  the  p^ple  will  imder- 
stand  and  agree  with  their  actions  when 
they  are  given  this  opportunity  at  the  next 
election. 

I  wish  I  could  Interpret,  as  some  people 
have,  this  recent  Election  as  a  mandate  from 
the  People  to  restore  the  procedures  of  gov- 
ernment and  for  Congress  to  assume  its 
proper  role  and  maintain  Constitutional 
government.  I  cannot,  because  much  of  what 
I  have  written  here  Is  not  commonly  agreed 
upon.  How  can  It  be  agreed  upon  If  It  baa 
not  been  the  subject  of  wide  public  discus- 
sion? I  cannot  even  advise  you  that  the 
points  I  have  set  forth  here  are  generally 
agreed  upon  by  the  majority  In  tbe  Con- 
gress. I  regret  to  say  It  Is  my  Judgment  that 
what  I  have  said  here  Is  not  agreed  upon  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  who 
again  control  the  Congress.  I  must  further 
advise  that  It  Is  not  yet  agreed  upon  by 
those  who  are  In  the  leadership  posltloDS 
among  the  Republicans  in  the  Congress. 
Among  the  Republican  leadership  I  find  more 
a  feeling  of  opposition  to  what  Is  going  on 
because  we  are  not  In  control,  rather  than 
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opposition  because  it  Is  unsound  and  pro- 
duces pretty  poor  government.  I  find  an  atti- 
tude of  the  Congressional  leadership  In  both 
parties  against  developing  the  Congress  to 
make  it  a  more  effective  study  and  deUbera- 
dve  mechanism.  I  find  the  prevailing  atti- 
tude to  be  one  of  continuing  to  utilize  the 
(Xmgress  as  a  place  to  register  a  majority 
vote  after  a  contest  "In  wheeling  and  deal- 
ing," not  study  and  deliberation,  has  been 
conducted  on  both  sides — one  to  ram 
through,  the  other  to  resist,  Judgments  made 
behind  closed  doors  through  some  unknown 
decision  making  process. 

I  have  been  discussing  procedural  rather 
than  the  substantive  issues  which  were  be- 
fore the  Isst  Congress,  because  these  pro- 
cedural Issues  are  of  overriding  Importance. 
Our  society  might  come  up  with  essentially 
sound  judgments  on  the  substantive  issues 
through  processes  other  than  the  constitu- 
tional process  of  representative  government. 
A  benevolent  dictatorship  or  wise  oligarchy,  I 
suppose,  can  reach  decisions  beneficial  to  the 
society;  Indeed  many  argue,  mostly  from  the 
extreme  right  and  left  wings,  that  this  kind 
of  decision  making  process  is  superior  to  that 
of  representative  government.  Well,  the  re- 
sults we  are  experiencing  right  now  are  pretty 
unconvincing.  However,  I  disagree  for  two 
other  basic  reasons.  (1)  In  the  long  run 
the  oligarchy,  even  if  wise  and  benevolent  in 
Its  Inception,  deteriorates  in  wisdom  and  be- 
nevolence. (2)  In  the  short  run,  the  decision 
making  process  which  utilizes  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  the  society  to  its  maximum 
by  employing  a  broader  base  is  more  apt  to 
come  up  with  better  decisions.  Furthermore, 
a  society  can  only  continue  to  advance  as  Its 
people  develop  their  own  common  wisdom, 
not  the  wlsdon  of  an  aristocracy,  and  as  its 
people  develop  self  discipline,  not  tbe  dis- 
cipline Imposed  upon  them  by  a  benevolent 
government. 

Has  It  Indeed  come  to  pass  that  our  society 
must  again  engage  in  a  fundamental  debate 
on  the  merits  of  constitutional  representa- 
tive government?  I  would  say.  Indeed,  It  has 
come  to  pass.  Neither  major  political  party 
Of  today  is  willing  to  take  this  up  as  the 
fundamental  Issue.  Both,  however,  will  take 
it  up  It  It  can  be  made  clear  tbat  the  majority 
of  the  people  still  feel  strongly  about  It. 
Sincerely, 

Tom  Curtis. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  also  I  in- 
sert an  article  by  Dr.  Milton  Friedman 
in  which  Dr.  Friedman  discusses  the  way 
in  which  our  Post  Office  Department  is 
operating  today: 

Tkx  Pxtblic  Bs  Damnzd 
(By  Mil  ton  Friedman) 

A  Presidential  commission  has  just  made 
official  what  you  and.  I  have  long  known  from 
experience.  The  Post  Office  "each  year  .  .  . 
slips  further  behind  the  rest  of  the  economy 
In  service,  in  efficiency  and  in  meeting  its 
responsibilities  as  an  employer." 

The  commission  recommended  that  tbe 
Poet  Office  be  converted  from  a  government 
department  to  a  nonprofit  government  cor- 
poration. That  might  improve  matters  some, 
but  since  the  Poet  Office  would  still  be  a 
monopoly  and  a  government  organization,  it 
would  remain  high-priced  and  inefficient.  A 
far  better  solution  is  one  I  suggested  many 
months  ago  (Newsweek,  Oct.  9.  1967)— sim- 
ply repeal  the  present  provision  making  it 
illegal  for  private  enterprise  to  provide  mall 
service.  Competition  would  quickly  set  mod- 
em technology  to  work  in  the  transmission 
of  mall,  and  simultaneously  lower  the  cost 
to  the  consumer.  The  government  system 
would  have  to  shape  up  or  ship  out. 
pxKsstTas  CROtrps  op 

But  neither  tbe  one  proposal  nor  the 
other  will  be  adopted.  The  facts  of  political 


life  that  make  this  prediction  a  near-cer- 
tainty were  brought  home  to  me  when  I  was 
writing  my  earlier  column  on  the  Poet  Of- 
fice. Why  not,  I  thought,  use  It  to  per- 
suade a  congressman  to  Introduce  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  present  prohibition  on  private 
delivery  of  mall?  That  would  have  started 
desirable  legislation  on  its  way,  made  the 
column  more  topical,  and  given  the  Con- 
gressional sponsor  some  publicity.  So  I  spoke 
to  a  number  of  friends  In  Congress. 

All  were  favorable  to  the  substance  of  the 
bill,  yet  none  was  willing  to  Introduce  it.  As 
one  congressman  said  to  me,  "Can  you  sug- 
gest any  unions  we  might  conceivably  per- 
suade to  testify  in  favor  of  It?"  I  could  not 
do  so. 

Strong  pressure  groups  will  oppose  chang- 
ing present  arrangements:  the  postal  unions 
that  have  become  experts  In  lobbying  be- 
fore Congress;  the  users  of  third-  and  foiirth- 
clsiss  mall,  who  fear  that  the  subsidy  they 
now  enjoy  would  be  threatened  if  Congress 
no  longer  finances  postal  deficits. 

No  strong  pressure  groups  will  favor  the 
proposed  changes — which  serve  only  the 
widespread  general  interest  of  the  public.  If 
the  proposed  changes  were  made — if,  for  ex- 
ample, private  competition  were  permitted — 
pressure  groups  would  emerge.  Enterprises 
that  succeeded  in  the  new  business  and  their 
employees  and  customers  would  become 
such  groups.  But  these  are  only  potential, 
not  actual. 

A  congressman  has  limited  time  and  In- 
fluence. It  Is  wise  for  him  to  husband  that 
time  and  influence  to  promote  measures  that 
have  some  chance  of  being  adopted,  or,  at 
least,  of  bringing  him  some  political  support. 
What  can  be  gain  by  the  purely  quixotic 
gesture  of  sponsoring  a  bill  to  introduce 
competition  into  the  postal  service?  Only  the 
active  hostility  of  present  special  Interests. 
True,  many  more  persons  would  be  benefited 
than  would  be  harmed  and  the  aggregate 
benefit  would  greatly  exceed  any  transitional 
harm.  But,  and  it  is  a  big  but,  tbe  few  persons 
who  believe  tbat  they  would  be  harmed  will 
be  aware  of  tbat  fact,  and  each  will  expect 
significant  harm,  so  It  will  pay  them  to  fight 
the  bill.  Most  persons  who  would  benefit  will 
not  be  aware  of  that  fact.  Even  If  they  were, 
the  benefit  to  most  would  be  small.  Hence, 
they  are  unlikely  to  devote  much  effort  to 
promoting  the  bill— or  even  to  have  their 
vote  infiuenced  by  its  introduction.  Their 
vote  is  likely  to  be  determined  by  the  matters 
with  respect  to  which  they  are  members  of 
special  Interest  groups. 

DtFTOSED    CENEXAI.    nfTEXEST 

Many  citizens  regard  It  as  a  paradox  that 
a  democratic  government,  supposed  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  should  enact  so 
many  measures  that  promote  special  Inter- 
ests. It  is  not  a  paradox.  It  is  the  result  to  be 
expected  when  government  engages  in  activi- 
ties that  have  concentrated  effects  on  small 
groups  and  widely  dlffiised  effects  on  tbe  rest 
of  the  citizens.  A  majority  rules  In  a  political 
democracy,  but  the  majority  that  rjiles  Is 
typically  a  coalition  of  special  Interests — not 
a  majority  promoting  tbe  general   interest. 

In  the  heyday  of  nineteenth-century 
capitalism,  William  H.  Vanderbllt,  a  railroad 
tycoon.  Is  said  to  have  remarked,  "The  public 
be  damned"  to  an  inquiring  reporter.  That 
may  have  been  his  attitude  but  It  was  never 
an  accurate  description  of  how  private  enter- 
prise behaved.  Competition  saw  to  that.  En- 
terprises that  damned  the  public  did  not 
survive  for  long.  But  however  accurate  it  may 
have  been  then,  today  tbe  phrase  fits  Wash- 
ington to  a  T. 

I  would  also  say  that  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act,  if  it  could  be  brought 
to  the  floor  for  consideration,  contains 
provisions  that  would  improve  the  op- 
erations of  the  Po6t  Office  Department. 


I  represent  a  rapidly  growing  suburban 
area,  as  does  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 
There  are  still  apparently  some  in  gov- 
ernment who  thinic  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  should  be  a  political  toy  tbat 
we  should  play  with  and  use  for  patron- 
age purposes,  when,  in  fact,  in  a  modem 
commercial  society  it  is  a  necessity,  not 
a  luxury.  It  is  a  requirement  that  we  have 
rapid  and  reliable  mail  service,  and  in- 
deed we  do  not  in  areas  that  are  growing 
rapidly. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  also  in- 
sert a  statement  directed  to  members  of 
the  Government  Oiierations  Committee 
when  this  Congress  organized  almost  2 
years  ago.  It  discusses  an  amendment  I 
offered  to  see  if  we  could  not  have  a 
change  in  our  committee  rules,  very 
simply,  so  that  our  votes  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  pubUc  record,  and  so  that  the 
publicly  elected  Representatives  of  the 
people  who  serve  on  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  and  cast  votes  in 
there  on  bill  after  bill  would  say,  "We  are 
perfectly  happy  to  have  the  American 
people  and  our  constituents  know  how 
we  vote  on  bills  in  that  committee."  Be- 
lieve it  or  not,  that  sunendment  that  I 
offered  was  defeated  in  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Cmnmittee. 

This  is  the  committee  that  produced 
the  freedom-of-information  legislation 
to  require  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  make  more  in- 
formation available  to  the  American 
people.  Apparently  what  is  good  for  the 
goose  is  not  good  for  the  gander.  That 
very  committee  that  said  to  the  executive 
branch,  "You  must  make  information 
available  to  the  Americsm  people,"  then 
said.  "No,  not  us.  We  are  not  going  to 
have  the  votes  we  cast  in  committee  made 
pubUc." 

I  suppose  I  may  have  actually  even 
possibly  infringed  on  the  rules  of  our 
committee  by  sas^g  the  amendment  was 
offered  and  lost,  because  that  may  even 
be  some  sort  of  secret  except,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  it  eventually  gets  out. 

The  statement  is  as  follows : 
Letter  to  Memberb  or  the  House  Oovern- 
MEKT  Operations  Committer 

At  the  organizing  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  offered  a  motion  to  amend  the  rules 
of  the  committee  to  provide  that  the  record 
of  roll  call  votes  and  quorum  calls  be  made 
public  and  that  such  record  Indicate  whether 
a  member  voted  in  person  or  by  proxy.  Be- 
lieving that  it  would  be  accepted  unani- 
mously, I  did  not  send  copies  of  the  amend- 
ment in  advance  to  committee  members.  To 
my  surprise  the  committee  voted  to  table  the 
motion  subject  to  reconsideration  at  a  sub- 
sequent committee  meeting. 

I  Intend  to  seek  an  opportunity  to  offer 
the  following  amendment  to  Rule  7  of  the 
committee's  rules  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
committee : 

"The  restilts  of  roll  call  votes,  whether  the 
members  voted  In  person  or  by  proxy,  and 
the  record  of  quorum  calls  shall  be  made  a 
public  record,  and  each  report.  Issued  by  the 
committee,  shall  disclose  the  results  of  roU 
call  votes  taken  upon  the  measure  so  re- 
ported and  any  amendments  thereto  and  t 
shall  also  disclose  whether  the  member  voted 
In  person  or  by  proxy." 

As  the  direct  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  Is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  inform  them 
of  our  service  in  their  behalf.  The  actions 
we  take  on  the  Floor  of  tbe  House  are  open 
to  public  scrutiny,  including  the  record  of 
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our  vot«8.  The  Hune  la  not  the  eMe  In  com 
inltt««.  Tet,  we  well  know  that  the  prlnolpal 
biialneea  of  tli »  Congress  Is  performed  In 
oommlttee.  No^  r,  if  s  record  of  our  votes  In 
oommlttee  bec<  mes  public  knowledce.  It  oc- 
curs through  1  mUcs  or  through  secondhand 
reports.  This  sl^  ustlon  should  not  continue — 
especially  in  tli »  committee  that  prides  Itself 
on  sponsoring  leglalaUon  requiring  public 
disclosure  of  U  formation  by  agenciss  of  the 
executive  brant  h. 

The  Joint  C<  mmlttee  on  the  Organlaatlon 
of  the  Congrea  recognized  the  need  for  such 
pubUc  dlsclosu  «  by  commltteee.  In  its  Final 
Report  of  Ju  7  38.  I9«e,  the  Committee 
stated: 

"Xven  in  ex  icutive  session,  a  committee 
and  Its  Individ  iial  members  should  be  pub- 
licly aocountala  [e  for  their  actions.  The  1946 
act  requires  tl  e  committee  to  maintain  a 
record  of  the  v(  tes  on  any  question  on  which 
a  record  vote  is  demanded.  The  public  is  en- 
titled to  an  am  ouncement  of  those  votee  by 
members  folloi  Ing  the  meetings.  The  com- 
mittee report  s  lould  also  Include  a  tabula- 
tion of  all  reoor  led  votes  and  the  vote  of  each 

-  member.  This  1  liould  encourage  more  active 

-  andsesponslble  participation  by  aU  commit- 
tee members." 

The  report  ol  the  Special  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Orgi  olzation  of  the  Congress,  ac- 
companying ttt  Legislative  Reorganisation 
Act  of  1067  (8.  3S6) .  when  that  bill  was  re- 
ported in  the  Senate  on  January  18,  1987. 
stated: 

"17>e  public  I  lould  also  be  given  magimnni 
opportunity  to  sbserve  and  to  participate  in 
the  legislative  process  .  .  .  Although  com- 
mittee meeUnfl  1  could  be  either  open  or  in 
executive  sessl<  n.  results  of  votee  at  execu- 
tive session  W'  luld  be  announced  publicly 
(pursuant  to  tl  e  bill's  reqiUrement)  follow- 
ing the  meeting  1." 

S.  355,  as  pass  sd  by  the  Senate  and  reported 
to  the  House  o  1  March  9,  provided  that  re- 
sults of  roll  call  votes  on  any  measure  should 
be  announced  ;n  the  committee  report  on 
that  measure  uj  lees  prevloiisly  announced  by 
committee.  My  proposed  amendment  seeks 
to  combine  bot  1  of  these  requirements  on 
the  theory  tha  the  public  should  be  In- 
formed through  as  many  means  as  possible. 
My  proposal  la  1  onslatent  with  the  proposed 
rule,  contained  in  8.  356.  and  also  with  the 
existing  House  r  Ues. 

I  have  also  so  ight  to  go  a  step  beyond  the 
propoeed  rule  b;  requiring  that  the  record  of 
quorum  calls  le  made  public  as  well  as 
whether  a  men  ber  voted  in  person  or  by 
proxy. 

As  suggested  In  the  Final  Report  of  the 
Joint  Commltte  s  and  In  the  report  of  the 
Special  Senate  ( Committee,  we  should  adopt 
procedures  for  e  icourttglng  maxlmiun  public 
participation  In  the  legislative  process  and 
for  encouraging  active  and  responsible  par- 
ticipation by  c<  mmltte  members.  I  believe 
that  adoption  o  these  added  provisions  will 
aid  those  objectl  res. 

On  the  subjeci  of  proxies.  S.  355,  as  referred 
in  the  House,  pi  svldes  that  no  member  may 
cast  a  vote  by  p  oxy  if  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mittee forbid  tt  e  use  of  proxy  voting.  I  am 
personally  oppos  >d  to  proxy  voting,  but  since 
this  matter  is  sufficiently  controversial.  I 
believe  our  com  alttee  should  await  the  pas- 
sage of  S.  355  1  y  the  Congress  before  con- 
sidering this  Isst  e. 

I  do  not  belie  re.  however,  that  serious  ob- 
jection can  be  t  iken  to  requiring  the  public 
aimouncement  if  whether  a  member  voted 
in  person  or  by  >roxy.  This  only  represents  a 
clarification  of  1:  ow  a  member  voted. 

At  the  last  m  setlng,  Congressman  Fascell 
raised  the  point  that  my  proposed  amend- 
ment was  not  n(  eded  because  existing  House 
rules  already  pn  vide  for  public  access  to  the 
record  votes  taki  n  in  committee. 

Rtile  XI.  clau  e  28(b)  of  the  House  rules, 
provides  that: 


"Bach  c<xnmlttee  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  committee  action.  Such  record 
shall  Include  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any 
question  on  which  a  record  vote  le  de- 
manded." 

Clause  38(c)  of  this  rule  further  provides 
that  members  shall  have  access  to  such  reo- 
ords.  Nowhere  is  provision  made  for  the  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  such  action  by  committee 
members.  The  Joint  Committee,  in  the  quota- 
tion cited  above,  takes  particular  note  of  this 
fact  by  referring  to  what  the  existing  rules 
provide  (pursuant  to  the  1948  Reorganisa- 
tion Act)  and  then  goes  on  to  spell  out  the 
need  for  public  announcement  of  record 
votes. 

There  Is  a  growing  demand  for  government 
to  more  fully  open  Its  actions  to  publlo 
scrutiny.  Congress  should  certainly  take  the 
lead  In  meeting  this  Just  demand.  Thus  far 
In  the  90tb  Congress,  the  House  Committees 
on  Agriculture  and  Banking  and  Currency 
have  adopted  similar  publlo  disclosure  rules. 
The  House  Committee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
erations should  do  likewise.  LeglsUtlve 
secrecy  is  every  bit  as  foreign  to  a  free  sys- 
tem of  representative  government  as  is  Bx- 
ecutlve  secrecy.  I  hope  you  will  support  mo 
in  this  effort. 

Sincerely. 

DONALO  RUIUFKLD, 

Representative  in  Congrets. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Bir.  RUMSFELD.  I  would  be  happy  to 
pause  at  this  point  so  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  could  yield  to  tha 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  MacOREOOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
interested  in  hearing  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  comment  on  the  fact  that  he 
made  a  motion  in  his  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment Operations  to  have  the  commit- 
tee votes  on  legislation  recorded.  That 
same  motion  was  made  in  the  C<xnmittee 
on  Public  Works,  and  it  was  not  a  straight 
party  line  vote.  It  lost  by  only  one  vote.  So 
in  our  committee,  at  least  on  Public 
Woiics,  we  are  making  some  progress  in 
this  regard. 

By  the  same  token  we  also  had  a  vote 
In  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  when 
we  organized,  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
member  of  the  committee  could  leave  his 
proxy  in  the  hip  pocket  of  the  chairman 
and  then  never  attend  hearings  and 
never  go  to  committee  meetings,  and  let 
his  chairman  exercise  such  proxies.  This 
I  consider  one  of  the  most  pernicious 
habits  we  have.  Under  common  law  It  is 
illegal  for  a  director  or  a  trustee  to  vote 
by  proxy.  But  we  are  trustees  for  the 
people  we  represent,  the  American  peo- 
ple. Yet  they  let  these  members  bestow 
proxies. 

In  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  we 
made  a  motion  not  to  permit  proxy  vot- 
ing, and  this  motion  was  again  very  nar- 
rowly defeated. 

Some  of  these  reform  measures— and 
I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  Con- 
gressman Curtis  from  Missouri,  who  was 
mentioned  previously,  has  always  made  a 
point  of  this;  under  the  present  rules 
of  the  House — most  of  these  important 
reform  measures  could  be  adopted  either 
at  the  committee  level  or  at  the  House 
level  without  the  necessity  of  legislation. 
It  18  tragically  regrettable  that  the 
media  and  the  American  people  are  not 
more  keenly  aware  of  this  basic  fact. 


Bfr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MacORBGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  nilnola.' 

Mr.  RUMSFEXD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  one  or  two  additional  com- 
ments on  the  subject  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  which  is  in  the  Rules 
Committee. 

We  have  been  going  through  the  pe- 
riod toward  the  end  of  this  session  when 
there  are  a  great  many  roUcalls.  both 
i-ecord  votes  and  quorum  calls.  Anyone 
who  has  been  in  this  Chamber  for  any 
length  of  time  quickly  becomes  aware  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
time  wasted  during  the  rollcalls.  Some 
have  suggested  electronic  recording,  op- 
erating by  a  buEzer  from  the  seat,  but 
inasmuch  as  we  do  not  have  assigned 
seats,  this  would  be  most  dlflScult. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
reason  why  an  electronic,  lighted  board, 
of  small  size,  perhaps  a  couple  of  feet 
long,  could  not  be  placed  at  either  end 
of  this  Chamber,  and  as  the  response 
Is  heard,  the  Clerk  could  press  the  but- 
ton for  "yes,"  "no,"  or  "present,"  along 
with  a  numerical  tabulation  so  that  all 
might  see,  the  status  of  the  call  as  It 
proceeds  on  the  lighted  board.  This  would 
probably  save  5  or  10  minutes  during  the 
rolleall  and  would  save  considerable  con- 
fusion about  what  a  Member  said,  or 
whether  he  answered  or  was  correctly 
recorded,  because  it  would  be  clearly  evi- 
dent to  all.  It  seems  to  me  this  would  be 
a  good  change.  Certainly  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  this  information  should  not 
be  in  view  for  all  Members,  and  the  gal- 
leries— press  and  otherwise.  It  would  cer- 
tainly help  miminize  the  possibility  of 
error  in  recording  a  call — which  is  a  con- 
tinuing problem— and  it  would  contribute 
to  better  order  In  this  Chamber. 

I  may  be  wrong  on  this,  but  it  is  my 
recollection  that  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  we  spent  approximately  23 
percent  of  all  the  time  we  were  in  ses- 
sion throughout  the  entire  year  in  call- 
ing the  roll.  What  an  incredible  waste  of 
time.  It  would  seem  it  is  about  time  that 
we  take  some  steps  to  recognize  there 
have  been  some  technological  advance- 
ments since  1946.  We  have  the  capability 
of  putting  boards  up  on  the  wall,  now, 
just  small  ones,  not  with  every  Member's 
name,  but  small  ones  to  show  the  "yes" 
or  "no"  or  "present"  vote. 

Also  on  the  subject  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  letter  signed  by  20  members  of 
the  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion, urging  consideration  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  and  the  elec- 
tion reform  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 
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Skpteicbeb  S.  1968. 
Hon.  DoNiiU)  RoMsrBj), 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAR  CoNcasssMAN  RoMsrELD :  As  political 
scientists  who  have  long  been  concerned 
with  the  need  for  modernizing  the  operating 
proceduree  of  the  Congress  and  for  Improv- 


ing the  conduct  of  elections,  we  are  in  ac- 
cord with  your  Interest  and  that  of  your 
colleagues  in  calling  for  House  action  on 
these  two  important  subjects  without 
further  delay.  It  Is  Indeed  unfortunate  that 
measures  faciUtatlng  such  Improvements 
have  not  been  brought  to  the  Floor  of  the 
House  for  debate  long  ago. 

We  l>elleve  It  is  essential  that  our  basic 
democratic    Institutions    be    preserved    and 
strengthened,  and  that  House  consideration 
of  S.  355  and  H.R.  11233  will  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  Congress  remaining  respon- 
sive to  the  people. 
Sincerely, 
Thomas  Jahnige,  Smith  CoUege:  Roy  D. 
Morey.  Dennison  University:  Hoke  L. 
Smith,    Drake    University;     Stephen 
Horn,  Brooking  Institution;  Robert  S. 
Oetz.  Kent  State  University;  Etevld  R. 
Bfayhew.    Yale   University;    Miss   Jean 
Torcom.    Johns    Hopkins    University; 
Max  S.  Power,  Yale  University;  T.  W. 
Adams;  W.  Wayne  Shannon,  Univer- 
sity of  niinois;    William  L.   Morrow, 
DePauw    University;    Robert    L.    Pea- 
body.  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Peter 
B.  Natchez,  Yale  University;  R.  Roger 
Majak;    Robert   D.   McClure,   Indiana 
University;  Thomas  P.  Murphy,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri;  Charles  O.  Jones, 
University  of  Arizona;  Irvln  L.  White, 
Purdue  University:    Louis   D.   Hayes, 
University    of    Montana;    Joel    Fisher, 
California  State  University. 
(The    university    Is    mentioned    only    to 
identify  the  signers,  and  does  not  represent 
agreement  by  the  institution.) 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
subject  of  election  reform  legislation,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
by  former  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower, from  the  Reader's  Digest  maga- 
zine, on  "The  Ticklish  Problem  of  Po- 
litical Pundraising — and  Spending"  be 
made  a  part  of  this  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
The  Txckush  Peoblkii  or  Polttical  Fund- 

XAIBINa AND  SFKNDINO 

(By  Dwlght  D.  Biaenhower) 

Much  attention  has  recently  been  focused 
on  the  outrageous  costs  of  getting  elected  to 
public  office.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
SlOO.OOO  or  more  is  spent  every  two  years  to 
elect  a  B^resentattve  to  Congress  from  a 
popiiloiu  and  competitive  district.  The  price 
tag  for  a  seat  In  the  U.S.  Senate  today  aver- 
ages around  $200,000,  and  in  the  largest 
states  often  runs  to  a  million  dollars  or 
more. 

Nobody  knows  just  how  much  la  spent  on 
behalf  of  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Dur- 
ing the  Presidential  campaign  of  1984.  the 
two  major  parties  reported  expenditures  of 
something  over  $S0  million — but  the  actiud 
amount  was  doubtless  a  great  deal  more.  In 
fact.  poUtlcal  analysts  estimate  that  if  aU 
the  money  spent  for  poUtlcal  office  m  that 
year  were  rigorously  accoxmted  for,  the  ag- 
gregate for  the  two  major  parties  might  well 
exceed  the  i200-mllllon  nutrk  I 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  our  national 
political  parties  are  engaged  in  the  outright 
buying  of  votes.  It  does  mean,  in  effect, 
that  we  have  put  a  dollar  sign  on  public 
service,  and  today  many  capable  men  who 
would  like  to  run  for  office  simply  can't 
afford  to  do  so.  Many  believe  that  poUtlcs  in 
our  country  Is  already  a  game  exclusively  for 
the  affluent.  This  is  not  strictly  true;  yet  the 
fact  that  We  may  be  i4>proachlng  that  state 
of  affairs  Is  a  sad  reflection  on  our  elective 
system. 


Loopholes  Unlimited.  There  have  always 
been  evils  in  campaign  financing,  and  for 
that  reason  we  have  both  federal  and  state 
laws  which  are  supposed  to  control  giving 
and  spending  for  political  office.  Some  of 
these  laws  are  so  antiquated  as  to  be  virtu- 
ally meaningless.  Others  are  simply  inade- 
quate. Others  fall  because  they  are  not  en- 
forced. 

The  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  passed  in  1925 
when  life  was  simpler  and  everything  less 
costly,  limits  the  campaign  expenditures  o^ 
a  House  candidate  in  a  general  election  to 
$5000.  a  Senate  candidate  to  $25,000.  There 
is  no  such  limit  on  the  expenditiues  at  a 
candidate  for  President,  or  on  Congressional 
primary  elections.  True,  political  committees 
operating  in  two  or  more  states  may  legally 
spend  no  more  than  three  million  dollars 
In  any  one  year;  but  there  is  no  federal  limit 
on  the  spending  of  committees  operating 
within  the  borders  of  one  state,  nor  Is  there 
a  limit  on  the  number  of  committees  that  a 
party  or  a  candidate  may  set  up.  Conse- 
quently, every  major  campaign  sees  a  fan- 
tastic proliferation  of  committees — and  the 
putative  limits  on  expenditures  vanish  into 
thin  air. 

Another  gaping  lot^hole  in  the  1925  law 
results  from  the  phrase  referring  to  a  can- 
didate's "knowleclge  and  consent."  A  C<»i- 
greeslonal  candidate  simply  makes  sure  ttutt 
he  "knows  nothing"  about  the  activities  of 
oonunlttees  created  by  bis  backers.  One  com- 
mittee, for  example,  may  pay  for  the  use  of 
100  billboards,  but  the  candidate — and  this 
must  be  quite  a  feat — never  "sees"  them  as 
lie  campaigns  tlirough  his  district. 

In  a  recent  article  in  Harper's  Magazine, 
Jim  Wright,  veteran  Texas  Congressman, 
states  the  problem  with  great  candor.  "The 
present  law  is  about  as  ^active  as  stuffing 
popcorn  Into  the  mouth  of  a  running  fire 
hoee,"  he  says.  "If  I  told  you  I  had  never 
spent  more  than  $5000  in  a  House  race, 
I'd  be  a  hypocrite.  If  I  actually  had  spent  so 
Uttle  in  my  fint  race,  I'd  never  have  been 
elected.  And  the  same  applies  to  95  percent 
of  my  colleagues." 

Suppoeedly,  full  reports  on  receipts  and 
expenditures  must  be  made  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  by 
Congressional  candidates  and  interstate 
committees.  But  apparently  few  people  ever 
look  at  these  reports.  They  get  little  pub- 
licity, and  there  has  never  been  a  prosecu- 
tion under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

This  winldng  at  the  spirit  of  the  law  is 
also  widely  practiced  in  the  financial  support 
of  political  parties.  The  EHectlon  Code  stipu- 
lates that  no  Individual  may  contribute  more 
tlian  $5<X)0  to  any  one  candidate  or  commit- 
tee In  a  single  year.  But  he  may  give  that 
amount  to  as  many  committees  as  he  wishes. 
His  wife  and  his  sons  and  daughters  may  also 
contribute.  And  so  the  limits  on  the  amount 
a  msm  may  spend  to  elect  his  favorite  candi- 
date— from  whom  he  may  or  may  not  expect 
favors — virtually  disappear. 

Again,  under  the  law,  labor  unions  and 
corporations  may  not  participate  financially 
in  political  campaigns.  The  unions  get  around 
this  obstacle  through  their  so-called  "educa- 
tional" programs  and  by  persuading  members 
to  contribute  money,  outside  their  regular 
dues,  for  "candidates  of  the  union's  choice." 
Corporations  apply  a  variety  of  subterfuges: 
they  lend  office  equipment  and  the  services 
of  their  public-relations  experts  and  lawyers: 
they  make  It  easy,  through  bonuses  and  ex- 
pense accounts,  for  executives  to  contribute 
substantial  sums;  and  they  buy  advertising 
space  at  ridiculously  high  rates  in  political 
pamphlets  and  program  brochures. 

Unsatisfactory  Proposals.  All  of  this  open 
hocus-pocus  to  circumvent  the  intent  of  our 
laws — and  I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of 
the  more  flagrant  4>ractices — lowers  the  moral 
climate  of  the  country.  Indeed,  I  dont  see 
how  our  system  of  self-government  can  long 


endure  if.  In  public  life,  we  continue  to  ig- 
nore recognized  codes  of  honor  and  integrity. 

Two  kinds  of  proposals  for  the  reform  of 
camptalgn  financing — I  emphatically  disagree 
with  both — have  recently  received  consider- 
able attention.  One  such  proposal  Is  the  sug- 
gestion that  we  finance  certain  top-level 
political  campaigns  directly  from  the  public 
treasury;  in  other  words,  have  the  taxpayer 
foot  the  bUls.  Some  months  ago,  the  Admin- 
istration proposed  that  Congress  appropriate 
money  to  pay  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
cost  of  Presidential  campaigns.  The  Senate 
is  now  considering  a  bill  to  tap  the  public 
till  for  its  own  campaign  expenses  as  well. 

If  these  steps  were  taken,  I  suspect  that  in 
the  end  we  would  be  financing  all  kinds  of 
elections  from  tax  money.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  proponents  of  political  subsidies  have 
offered  elaborate  plans  to  abolish  personal 
giving  entirely  and  to  finance,  through  taxes, 
aU  campaigns  from  the  national  to  the  town 
level. 

This  plan,  of  course,  applies  compulsion  to 
political  giving,  which  surely  is  not  the 
American  way.  Our  political  parties  are  vol- 
untary organizations  of  the  people,  not  in- 
struments of  government.  If  they  are  to  re- 
main vigorous  and  perform  their  necessary 
functions  in  Implementing  our  democratic 
processes,  they  must  be  based  on  wide  per- 
sonal involvement.  When  a  man  gives  $6  or 
$100  to  his  party,  he  is  in  effect  mounting  his 
soap  box  and  saying,  "This  is  what  I  t>elieve 
and  want."  It  Is  a  right  that  must  not  be  de- 
nied him.  And  It  is  also  his  right  not  to  par- 
ticipate in  poUtlcs  if  that  Is  his  wish. 

The  second  knd  of  plan,  actually  enacted 
into  law  in  1966  but  now  made  Inoperative 
by  amendment  to  give  Congress  time  for  a 
second  look,  would  permit  the  taxpayer  to  in- 
dicate on  his  tax  return  whether  he  wanted 
$1  of  his  payment  to  go  to  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund.  He  could  not  desig- 
nate which  party  was  to  receive  his  dollar. 
Proponents  of  the  law  estimate  that  it  would 
produce  about  $60  mllUon,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  two  major  parties.  Al- 
though there  is  no  element  of  compulsion  in 
this  scheme.  It  completely  removes  the 
donor's  right  to  an  indication  of  party  pref- 
erence. He  would  simply  be  buying  a  dollar's 
worth  of  politics. 

A  Simple.  Ethical  Step.  I  feel  strongly  that 
we  must  continue  to  raise  political  funds 
ttLrough  voluntary  contributions  based  on 
choice.  And  there  is  a  simple,  entirely  ethi- 
cal step  we  could  take  that  would  make  such 
a  system  vastly  more  workable:  a  revision  of 
our  Income-tax  laws  to  permit  the  taxpayer 
to  treat  a  modest  political  gift — up  to  per- 
haps $50  or  $100 — as  a  deduction.  Just  as  he 
now  deducts  charitable,  religious  and  edu- 
cational contributions.  In  my  opinion,  strong, 
solvent  political  parties  are  enormously  Im- 
portant to  our  democratic  system,  and  I  think 
a  gift  to  an  established  party  c»-ganlzatlon  is 
Just  as  worthy  and  necessary  as  a  donation 
to  the  Community  Chest. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  far  too  lavish  giv- 
ing by  the  affluent,  widely  practiced  in  both 
parties,  all  loopholes  must  be  closed,  and  all 
gifts  might  then  be  limited  to,  say,  one  per- 
cent of  the  donor's  adjusted  net  Income. 
Thus  a  man  who  pays  tax  on  an  income  of 
$10,000  could  give  up  to  $100  a  year,  the 
$50,000  man  could  contribute  $500,  and  so  on. 
Gifts  in  this  range  would  hardly  create  dlffl- 
cult  obligations  for  office-seekers.  And  every 
such  gift  would  be  recorded,  by  law,  on  the 
donor's  Income-tax  return. 

Although  such  restrictions  might  well 
make  problems  for  party  money-raisers,  I 
think  the  gap  could  be  closed  in  two  ways: 
(1)  by  conducting  all-out  community  cam- 
paigns to  bring  In  the  small  donations,  Jukt 
as  we  do  for  charitable  organizations;  (2)  by 
cutting  political  spending  to  more  reasonable 
levels. 

The  present  supposed  ceilings  on  expendi- 
tures are  so  low  as  to  be  meaningless.  If  we 
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are  to  have  legal  llmltatlona  at  all,  they 
must  be  made  mori  realistic.  One  frequent 
ptopoaml  is  that  we  eliminate  oeUlnss  on  ex- 
penditures entirely  »nd  depend  on  wide  dis- 
closure and  public  ty  to  police  our  system. 

I  favor  tblfe  meth(  d.  In  the  first  place,  there 
Is  such  a  vast  dls  >arlty  of  conditions  and 
populations  In  ol  r  various  districts  and 
states  that  fair  eel  Inga  would  be  extremely 
hard  to  devise,  an  I  some  candidates  would 
btlU  find  ways  of  getting  around  the  law. 
Second,  I  have  gre  kt  faith  In  the  long-term 
good  sense  of  Amei  lean  voters;  I  believe  that 
the  majority — If  :  ull  disclosure  were  en- 
forced— would  dlsa  >prove  strongly  of  unrea- 
sonable political  sp  indlng  and  would  register 
thslr  displeasure  a ;  the  polls. 

To  Cut  Costs.  Th  ire  are  ways,  too,  whereby 
we  could  drastlca:  ly  reduce  campaign  ex- 
penditures: 

The  most  Important  and  obvious  step 
would  be  to  short  m  the  campaigns  them- 
selves. Our  endlest  political  contests  are  a 
relic  of  the  horse  and-buggy  era,  when  a 
candidate  needed  a  lot  of  time  to  get  around 
and  to  get  his  vie'  ^s  before  the  voters.  To- 
day, with  fast  anl  universal  communica- 
tions, Atich  campali  ;ns  are  no  longer  needed. 
Ifideecf,  Uielr  tlreac  one  reiterations  often  ac- 
tually damage  the  lause  of  a  candidate;  peo- 
ple simply  get  bore(  1. 

If  our  Preslden  4al  nominating  conven- 
tions were  held  J  ut  two  monthk  prior  to 
election — or  If.  by  unendment,  elections  and 
Inaugurations  wen  moved  back  to  September 
and  November,  as  X  propoeed  in  a  previous 
Reader's  Digest  art  cle* — there  would  still  be 
adequate  time  for  s  brisk,  meaningful  cam- 
paign. Primaries,  U  o.  Should  be  moved  closer 
to  the  elections. 

It  has  also  been  suggeeited  that  the  radio 
and  television  indt  stry  should  give  a  reason- 
able amount  of  fre  i  prlmd  time  to  candidates 
for  Important  oil  ces  during  major  cam- 
paigns. After  all,  t  le  air  waves  belong  to  the 
people  and  are  onl  f  licensed  to  the  stations; 
It  would  not  be  u  ireasonable  to  Insist  that 
In  return  the  netv  orks  contribute  this  pub- 
lic service.  Such  a  move  would  cut  costs 
materially,  and  w(  uld  help  put  public  office 
within  the  reach  of  a  larger  number  of 
aspiring  young  me  i. 

Still  another  «ay  to  save  money  Is  to 
eliminate  wasteful  campaign  practices.  Most 
of  the  dull,  poorl  r  prepared  mailing  pieces 
which  clutter  the  malls  for  months  prior  to 
election  are  a  wiste  of  money.  The  "Oc- 
cupant" or  "HOUS4  bolder"  to  whom  they  are 
sent  usually  dum  »  them  In  the  wastebas- 
ket. 

There  was  a  tli  ae  when  we  reached  the 
Individual  voter  t  irough  voluntary  workers 
who  went  out  and  canvassed  In  the  evenings 
and  on  weekends.  It  was  a  highly  effective 
method  which  cm  t  little.  Despite  the  fact 
that  this  country  t  u  grown  big  imd  complex 
it  cotild  still  be  I  Bed  far  more  extensively 
than  It  Is  now,  thr  >ugh  the  revival  of  vigor- 
ous political  organ!  satlon  at  the  grass  roots. 

Public  Pressure.  Fhese  and  other  economy 
measures  would,  I  think,  become  almost  ob- 
ligatory If  the  preM  nt  heavy  and  often  waste- 
ful spending  were  fully  disclosed  and  puh- 
UclMd.  The  troubl »  now  Is  that  Jim  Jones 
sees  his  opponent,  1  lob  Smith,  spending  $100,- 
000  to  get  elected  to  Congress  and,  In  fear 
of  defeat,  feels  thi  .t  he  must  do  likewise.  If 
through  full  disclosure,  reasonable  spending 
were  made  a  virti  e,  this  competitive  factor 
might  well  work  li  reverse. 

Political  expena  ss,  however,  are  not  Just 
a  phenomenon  of  i  lection  years.  Fences  must 
be  kept  mended,  \  aters  Informed.  This  leads 
to  all  sorts  of  moc  sy-ralslng  devices,  such  as 
the  testimonial  dli  ners  and  luncheons  which 
lately  have  been  t  >  much  In  the  news. 


*See  "Lets  Mak  > 
terl"  Reader's 
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I  see  nothing  wrong  with  such  financing 
schemes  if  they  are  conducted  openly,  under  a 
strict  set  of  ritles  compelling  probity.  Any 
funds  thus  collected  should  be  fully  ac- 
counted for  and  spent  for  poUUcal  piuposes 
only.  Indeed,  the  officeholder  should  never 
be  permitted  to  touch  any  of  this  money:  all 
disbursements  should  be  handled  by  an 
authorized  committee. 

I  also  think  that  all  elected  officials,  partic- 
ularly members  of  Congress,  should  be  re- 
quired to  make  public  an  annual,  certified 
accounting  of  their  financial  affairs — all  In- 
come and  all  holdings.  This  proposal,  often 
made,  always  brings  loud  protests  about  "In- 
vasion of  privacy."  In  my  opinion,  this  should 
be  part  of  the  price  of  public  office.  If  a  man 
has  nothing  to  conceal,  why  shoiUd  he  ob- 
Jeot? 

Finally,  I  believe  that  Congress  should  ap- 
ply to  Itself  the  same  confilct-of- Interest 
rules  which  It  so  zealously  enforces  on  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  Cabinet  and  other 
Presidential  appointees.  If  It  U  wrong  for 
such  an  official  to  make  decisions  on  any  mat- 
ter affecting  bis  own  private  business  or  any 
business  In  which  he  has  large  holdings,  then 
It  is  equally  wrong  for  a  Congressman  to  vote, 
or  m  any  way  influence  votes,  on  similar 
measures. 

Although  I  have  dealt  here  largely  with 
public  Integrity  at  the  federal  level.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  laws  and  practices  In  most  of 
our  states  also  need  scrutiny  and  overhaul- 
ing. Were  Washington  to  set  the  example, 
perhaps  we  could  then  expect  the  states  to 
follow. 

If  better  laws,  vigorously  enforced  with 
pltUess  publicity,  are  needed — and  they  sure- 
ly are — we  must  still  remember  the  wise  old 
axiom  that  government  can  be  no  better  than 
the  men  who  govern.  As  citizens  with  the 
priceless  right  of  franchise,  we  must  Insist 
upon  the  highest  code  of  honor  In  public  life, 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Finally.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  do  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
generous  yielding  of  his  time,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  excerpt  from 
the  Boston  Herald  Traveler,  dated 
September  7,  1968,  entitled  "Frustra- 
tions of  a  Congressman,"  which  dis- 
cusses some  of  the  work  of  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cleviland]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  excerpt  referred  to  follows: 

FKUsxaATioirs  or  a  CoNoansocAM 

A  congressional  reform  bill,  incorporating 
relatively  minor  changes  that  would  help 
Congress  handle  its  work  more  swiftly  and 
mora  efficiently.  Is  waiting  for  action  in  the 
House.  And  waiting  and  waiting  .  .  . 

One  congressman  Is  not  going  to  be  around 
to  enjoy  the  bill's  benefits  when  and  if  it 
ever  passes.  Rep.  Horace  Komegay  of  North 
Carolina  Is  retiring — at  the  age  of  44.  He 
wants  to  spend  more  time  with  his  family. 

Rep.  James  C.  Cleveland,  a  New  Hampshire 
Republican,  probably  spoke  for  a  good  many 
Americans  when  he  declared  on  the  House 
floor:  "I  feel  It  Is  a  shame  a  man  cannot 
be  a  good  congressman  and  a  good  husband 
and  father  at  the  same  time.  Yet  this  is  the 
result  of  our  year-long  sessions  and  our  re- 
fusal to  take  even  the  first  halting  steps 
toward  reorganizing  and  reforming  the  con- 
gressional system.  How  many  more  able 
young  men  like  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  wlU  decide  to  leave  Washington  be- 
cause they  feel  their  time  Is  more  valuable 
elsewhere?" 

Oongresaman   Cleveland's    question   Is   a 


good  one.  Too  many  young  pec^e  today  are 
already  disenchanted  vrith  the  workings  of 
our  political  system.  Thoee  who  do  still  have 
faith  In  it.  Indeed  enough  faith  to  consider 
serving  in  pubUo  oOos,  ougbt  not  b«  sub- 
jected to  the  dlacouragemettti  of  an  out- 
moded legislative  mechanism. 

It  Is  not  simply  the  time  needlessly  con- 
sumed that  frustrates  many  who  enter  Con- 
gress. It  Is  also  the  dlflloiilty  of  making  an 
Impact  on  that  body.  Despite  his  compara- 
tively tender  age.  Rep.  Komegay  has  served 
in  the  House  eight  years.  But  because  of  the 
seniority  system,  he  u  the  eighth-ranking 
Democrat  on  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  and  seventh  on  the 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee.  Little  power  In- 
heres in  those  rungs  on  the  seniority  ladder. 

The  argument  that  the  nation  would  be 
better  served  by  updating  the  machinery  of 
Congress  has  not  penuaded  Its  members  to 
such  modest  steps  as  reform  of  the  seniority 
system,  streamlining  of  committee  pro- 
cedures, or  expanding  the  work  week  from 
three  to  five  days  (thereby  rediiclng  the 
length  of  the  work  year) .  Perhaps  the  argu- 
ment that  can  be  fo\md  in  Rep.  Komegay's 
decision — that  Congress  itself  would  be 
bettw  served  by  attracting  and  holding  more 
young  men  of  talent  and  energy — wUl  be 
more  successful  in  moving  the  lawmakers. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Clxvzland]  is  well  known,  of  course, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Congressional  Reform.  He  has 
been  active  on  these  problems  in  a  vari- 
ety of  ways  both  in  his  committee  work 
and  in  the  Republican  task  force  work, 
as  well  as  assisting  in  the  preparation 
of  a  book  on  the  Congress,  the  title  of 
which  is,  "We  Propose  a  Modem 
Congress." 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  the  one  Member  who  has  served 
on  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  Congress,  which  produced  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  and  on 
the  House  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, which  produced  the  election  re- 
form legislation  and,  as  I  indicated,  also 
chaired  the  task  force  on  congressional 
reform.  Certainly  of  all  our  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  is 
among  the  most  knowledgeable  on  these 
two  exceedingly  Important  pieces  of  re- 
form legislation. 

Again  I  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  the  gentleman  from  Mlimesota 
[Mr.  MacOrsgor]  who  has  worked  hard 
over  the  years  to  see  that  the  Congress 
functions  as  a  truly  efficient  instrument 
of  government  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  determination,  his  dedica- 
tion, and  his  energy,  I  share  his  hope  that 
we  will  receive  some  sign  or  some  com- 
munication from  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership that  they  might  be  willing  to 
schedule  these  bills  for  consideration 
this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MacOREOOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
his  most  generous  comments,  and  also  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Clkvelamd]  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

I  believe  it  appropriate  at  this  point, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  refer  briefly  to  the 
text  of  the  congresslanal  reorganization 
bill  and  examine  what  would  be  accom- 
plished in  two  important  areas  referred 
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to  here  today  by  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

Title  IV  of  the  blU  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate some  18  months  ago  provides,  among 
other  things,  for  the  removal  of  post- 
masters and  rural  mail  carriers  from 
the  mtronage  system.  Today  we  hear 
many  calls  for  getting  politics  out  of 
the  Post  Office  Etepartment.  It  is  Im- 
portant to  note  that  this  bill  which  has 
languished  for  a  year  cuid  a  half  in  the 
House  Rules  Committee  would  indeed 
take  a  b^  step  toward  removing  politics 
from  the  operation  of  our  post  office  sys- 
tem. 

Title  n  of  the  Congressional  Reorga- 
nization Act  as  approved  in  the  other 
body  has  among  other  provisions  four 
important  sections  dealing  with  appro-, 
priatlons  and  budget  problems.  That  bill 
in  title  n  provides,  among  other  things: 
First,  opening  hearings  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  both  the  House  end 
the  Senate;  second,  mandatory  rollcall 
votes  on  all  appropriation  bills;  third, 
more  comprehensive  reports  on  supple- 
mental and  deficiency  bills;  and,  fourth, 
greater  participation  by  the  legislative 
committees  through  a  projection  of  costs 
on  new  legislation  in  committee  reports, 
review  of  fixed  obligation  and  grant-in- 
aid  programs,  and  authorization  of  pro- 
grams in  such  a  manner  that  they  will 
be  subject  to  annual  appropriations  re- 
view. 

Of  course,  the  congressional  reorga- 
nization bill  has  many  other  important 
titles  and  many  other  sections  of  titles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lest  the  impression  be 
granted  that  our  September  eCforts  are 
partisan  in  nature  and  involve  only  an 
effort  by  Republicans  aimed  at  the 
Democratic  leadership  and  power  struc- 
ture of  the  House,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  Included  in  the  Record 
two  pages  from  Congressional  Quarterly 
for  September  20,  1968 — specifically, 
pages  2471  and  2472.  These  two  pages 
contain  very  objective  and  of  course,  as 
usual,  authoritative  comment  by  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  on  the  effort  which 
many  of  us  are  making,  entitled  "Re- 
publican, Democratic  Groups  Push  for 
Reform  Bills."  The  analysis  of  what  it 
is  we  seek  to  do,  who  is  participating, 
and  the  importance  of  the  effort  is  all 
summarized  in  these  two  pages  from 
Congressional  Quarterly  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEIAEIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

RXPtTBLXCAN,    DXMOCaATIC    GROUPS    PUSH    FOB 

RxroRM  Bills 

A  smaU  group  of  House  Republicans  and 
Democrats  in  early  September  1968  began  an 
effort  to  bring  to  the  fioor  two  bills — cam- 
paign spending  reform  (S  1880,  HR  11233) 
and  Congressional  reorganization  (S  356,  HR 
2594) — which  they  asserted  were  being 
blocked  by  the  Rules  Committee. 

The  Republican  group,  lead  by  Donald 
Rumsfeld  (R  ni.),  InltiaUy  sought  fioor  ac- 
tion on  both  bills,  but  later  concentrated 
Its  efforts  on  the  campaign  spending  meas- 
ure. 

The  Democrats,  led  by  Thomas  M.  Rees  (D 


Calif.),  centered  their  effort  from  the  start 
on  the  Congressional  reorganization  bill. 

Both  bills  were  passed  by  the  Senate  In 
1967.  The  House  Rules  Committee  In  1967 
suspended  bearings  on  the  Congressional 
reorganization  bill.  The  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  In  1968  reported  the  cam- 
paign spending  bUl,  and  sent  It  to  the  Rules 
Committee  to  be  cleared  for  floor  action. 

The  Republicans  Sept.  11  began  their  effort. 
Relying  on  seldom-used  parliamentary  ma- 
neuvers, they  held  up  routine  House  busi- 
ness for  more  than  two  hours,  as  they  said, 
"to  dramatize  the  need  for  House  considera- 
tion and,  hopefully.  House  action"  on  the 
two  bills.  Later  they  sought  to  use  a  method 
known  as  Calendar  Wednesday  to  bring  the 
campaign  spending  bUl  to  the  floor.  StlU 
later,  they  talked  of  using  a  discbarge  peti- 
tion. 

The  Democrats  Sept.  12  began  their  effort, 
introducing  a  resolution  to  seek  Rules  Com- 
mittee conslderetlon  of  the  Congressional 
reorganization  bUl.  The  Democratic  resolu- 
tion was  the  first  step  In  filing  a  discbarge 
petition. 

About  17  Members  were  taking  central 
parts  In  the  effort:  four  of  them  were  fresh- 
men. One  was  a  member  of  the  Hoiise  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  which  handled  the 
campaign  spending  bill;  two  were  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress  vrtiich  helped  to  draft  the  Con- 
gressional reorganization  bill.  Discipline 
even  within  the  Republican  core  group  was 
uncertain  however;  in  a  key  roU-call  vote 
Sept.  11,  three  group  members  voted  with 
the  opposition. 

The  House  Democratic  leadership  appeared 
to  be  trying  to  stay  aloof  from  the  issue. 
Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  (D  Mass.) 
Sept.  12  said  he  was  for  a  Congressional  re- 
organization bill,  but  said  a  difficulty  was 
reconciling  differing  views  toward  the  exist- 
ing blU. 

The  House  Republican  leadership  sup- 
ported the  effort  by  Rumsfeld's  group.  A 
spokesman  for  Minority  Leader  Gerald  R. 
Ford  (R  Mich.)  Sept.  18  told  CQ  that  Ford 
supported  both  the  objectives  and  the  tac- 
tics of  the  Republican  group. 

CRXONOLOCT 

Sept.  10.  Rumsfeld  and  12  other  Repub- 
lican Members  announced  at  a  news  confer- 
ence their  plans  to  "engage  in  a  series  of 
parliamentary  moves  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  altering  normal  proceedings"  of  the 
House.  Joimng  with  Rumsfeld  were  Thomas 

B.  Curtis  (Mo.),  Charles  E.  Goodell  (N.T.), 
James  C.  CleveUnd  (N.H.),  Clark  MacOregor 
(Minn.),  W.  E.  Brock  HI   (Tenn.),  Rogers 

C.  B.  Morton  (Md.),  Robert  Taft,  Jr.  (Ohio), 
Barber  B.  Conable  Jr.  (N.T.),  George  Bush 
(Texas) ,  Edward  G.  Bister  Jr.  (Pa.) ,  John  R. 
Dellenback  (Ore.),  and  Charles  W.  Whalen, 
Jr.  (Ohio).  (Goodell  Sept.  12  was  sworn  In 
as  a  Senator,  taking  the  seat  of  the  late 
Robert  F.  Kennedy.) 

Rumsfeld's  group  said  Its  efforts  would  be 
carried  out  on  specific  days  which  would  be 
announced  in  advance.  They  said  the  first 
day  would  be  Sept.  11. 

"We  do  not  Intend  to  hold  up  other  legis- 
lation which  is  to  be  considered  in  this  ses- 
sion," the  group  said.  "All  we  are  asking," 
It  continued,  "is  that  the  House  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  express  Its  will"  on  the 
Congressional  reform  and  campaign  spend- 
ing bills. 

Sept.  11.  Through  a  series  of  moves  Includ- 
ing quorum  calls,  demands  for  the  Journal 
to  be  read  In  fuU.  objections  to  routine  mo- 
tions, and  a  demand  for  a  roll-caU  vote 
Rumsfeld's  group  consumed  two  hours  and 
20  minutes  before  House  consideration  of  the 
fiscal  1969  Defense  Department  appropriation 
bUl    (HR   18707).    (See  p.  2462.) 

Normally,  after  the  House  was  called  to 
order,  a  prayer  was  offered,  an  abbreviated 


version  of  the  Jovimal  containing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  previous  day  was  read  and 
approved,  routine  House  business  was  con- 
ducted and  then  legislation  was  brought  up 
and  considered. 

However,  as  a  fint  indication  of  Rumsfeld's 
plan,  he  demanded  that  the  Journal  be  read 
In  fuU. 

First  Quorum  CaU — Meantime,  Wayne  L. 
Hays  (D  Ohio)  asked  for  a  quorum  call. 
After  a  call  of  Members'  names  was  com- 
pleted. Speaker  McCormack  sought  unan- 
imous consent  to  dispense  with  further  pro- 
ceedings (the  locating  of  aU  Members  who 
did  not  answer  to  the  quorum  call ) .  But 
unanimous  consent  was  denied  when  Taft 
objected. 

Next.  House  Majority  Leader  Carl  Albert 
(D  Okla.)  offered  a  motion  to  dispense  with 
further  proceedings.  The  motion  was  adopted 
on  a  100-64  teller  vote  demanded  by  Curtis. 
Adoption  of  the  motion  came  after  a  motion 
by  Conable  to  table  (kill)  Albert's  motion 
waa  ruled  out  of  order  by  McCormack.  The 
intent  of  Conable's  unsuccessful  motion  was 
to  force  the  locating  of  all  Members  who  had 
not  answered  the  quorum  call. 

Second  Quorxim  Call — As  the  House  pre- 
pared to  resume  its  business,  Rumsfeld  asked 
for  a  quorum  call.  This  time.  Blester  ob- 
jected to  McCormack's  effort  to  dispense  with 
further  proceedings,  and  Albert  again  offered 
a  motion  to  dispense  with  them.  The  mo- 
tion was  adopted  by  a  285-71  roll-call  vote. 
The  roll  caU  was  demanded  by  MacGregor. 
(See  vote  175,  p.  2516.) 

Third  Quorum  CaU — Once  more  the 
House  prepared  to  resume  business,  when  a 
quorum  call  was  asked  for  by  Whalen.  Mc- 
Cormack's effort  to  dispense  with  further 
proceeding  by  unanimous  consent  was  up- 
set by  an  objection  from  Taft.  Albert  moved 
to  dispense  with  further  proceedings;  the 
motion  was  adopted  on  a  119-15  standing 
vote.  MacGregor  had  demanded  the  stand- 
ing   vote. 

Reading  of  Journal — Albert  later  asked — 
and  obtained — unanlmotis  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  further  reading  of  the  Journal. 
Rumsfeld  said  his  group  was  agreeing  to  Al- 
bert's request  "because  of  the  Importance" 
of  the  Defense  appropriation  bill. 

Sept.  12.  Attempting  to  draw  up  a  legis- 
lative program  for  the  week  of  Sept.  16.  Al- 
bert asked  for  unanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  Calendar  Wednesday.  The  re- 
quest was  a  routine  one.  but  MacGregor  ob- 
jected, denying  unanimous  consent.  Calen- 
dar Wednesday  procedure  was  one  of  the 
methods  available  to  Rumsfeld's  group 
to  bring  the  campaign  spending  biU  to 
the  floor,  bypassing  the  Rules  Committee. 
MacGregor's  objection  to  dispensing  with 
Calendar  Wednesday  meant  that  on  Sept. 
18  committees  could  call  up  bills  (including 
the  campaign  spending  bill)  for  Immediate 
action — unless  the  objection  could  be  over- 
come. 

Discharge  Petition — Five  Democrats,  Rees, 
Brock  Adams  (Wash.),  William  D.  Hathaway 
(Maine),  Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr.  (Ind.)  and 
James  H.  Scheuer  (N.Y.),  introduced  a 
resolution  (H  Res  1302)  to  provide  for  con- 
sideration of  the  Congressional  reorganiza- 
tion bill.  Introduction  of  the  resolution  was 
the  first  step  In  filing  a  discharge  petition 
to  force  the  Congressional  reorganization 
bill  from  the  Rules  Committee.  Seven  days 
after  introduction  of  H  Res  1302.  a  peUtion 
could  be  filed  to  discharge  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee of  the  blU.  A  discharge  petition  would 
require  the  signatures  of  a  majority  of  the 
House  membership  (218  before  further  action 
could  take  place. 

Like  Calendar  Wednesday  procedure,  use 
of  a  discharge  petition  was  seldom  success- 
ful. Since  1910  when  the  modern  discharge 
rule  was  first  adopted,  19  bills  that  were 
brought  to  the  floor  through  discharge  peti- 
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UoDM  puMd  thi  I  HouM.   (IMS  Almmnae  p. 
817) 

Sept.  17.  With  bne  day  left  befora  Calendar 
Wedneaday  proo  dure  would  have  been  Ini- 
tiated (tee  aboi  e) ,  Albert  again  aakad  for 
unanlmoua  oone  int  to  dlepenae  with  Oalen- 
dtf  Wednesday. '  rbere  was  no  objection. 

alned  that  about  39  bllla 
brought  up  for  floor  action 
by  committees  i  receding  the  House  Admin- 
istration Oomm  ttee  in  alphabetical  order. 
In  addition,  Runsfeld  asserted  that  House 
Administration  pommlttee  Chairman  8am« 
Md.)  "would  not  attempt" 
campaign  spending  bill. 
(Frledel  later  tdld  CQ  that  the  Committee 
had  directed  Kle  >tlons  Subcommittee  Ohalr- 
%shmore  (D  S.C.)  to  bring 
loor,  but  Ashmore  was  re- 
ported to  be  in  a ;  koepltal.) 

He  said  that  el  Forts  would  be  continued  to 
bring  the  campaign  q;>endlng  and  Congres- 
sional reorganlaa  tton  bills  to  the  floor.  Not- 
ing  the   move   t}   bring   the   Congressional 
1  to  the  floor  through  a  dls- 
( above),   Rumsfeld  said   a 
discharge  petition  for  the  campaign  spend- 
'  Ing  Mn  was  "a  nei  t  logical  step." 


uel  N.  Frledel  (I  > 
to    call    up    th< 


man  Robert  T. 
«he  bUl  to  the 


reorganization  bl 
charge   petition 


began 
reorganization  bli; 
charge   petition 


PBUOM  U.  BACKQBOUIRH 

Following  are  >rlef  personal  backgrounds 
of  the  13  Repub  llcan  House  Members  who 
Sept.  10  announ(  ed  they  planned  to  "alter 
the  normal  proctedlngs"  of  the  House  to 
bring  attention  t  >  a  campaign  spending  Mil 
and  a  Congreasloi  lal  reorganization  bill,  and 
of  flve  Democrat  c  Members  who  Sept.  12 
a  move  U  i  bring  the  Congressional 
~  1  to  the  floor  through  a  dls- 
rhe  information  includes 
the  year  the  Mei  iber  entered  Congress,  his 
1967  rating  by  Anjerlcans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
in  his  committees. 

Brock  Adams  (p  Waab.),  1966,  87,  Dlatrlct 
of  Columbia  lltji.  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  16th 

Edward  O.  Ble4ter   Jr.   (R  Pa.),  1967,  20 
Judiciary  14th 

W.  E.  Brock  HI 
Ing  and  Currenc; ' 
of  Hoiue, 

Oeorge  Bush  (I ; 
Means  10th 

James   C.    Cleveland 


(R  Tenn.),  1963,  13,  Bank- 
5th,  Joint  Economic  4tb 

Texas)   1967,  7,  Ways  and 


(R  N.H.).  1963,  20. 
House  Admlnlstrakon  7th,  Public  Works  4th, 
Joint  Organizatioi  t  of  Congress  3rd  of  House. 

Barber  B.  Contble  Jr.  (R  N.T.).  1966,  7, 
Ways  and  Means  9  ;h. 

THomas  B.  Cur  Is  (R  Ifo.) ,  1961.  7.  Ways 
and  Means  2nd,  J(  Int  Economic  1st  of  Hoiue, 
Joint  Internal  I  evenue  Taxation  2nd  of 
House,  Joint  Org^mlzatlon  of  Congress  1st 
of  House. 

John  R.  Delleilback  (R  Ore.),  1967.  88, 
Education  and  La  >or  10th,  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  12th 

William  D.  Hatl  away  (D  Maine).  1966.  80, 
Education  and  Lal  tor  14th,  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  16th 

Andrew  Jacobs  Jr.  (D  Ind.),  1966,  78,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  :  2th,  Judiciary  19th. 

Clark  MacOregAr  (R  Minn.),  1961.  13, 
Judiciary  Sth. 

Rogers  C.  B.  Mo  ton  (R  Md.) ,  1963,  20.  In- 
terior and  Insuli  i  Affairs  6th,  Merchant 
Marine  and  Flshei  es  Sth,  Select  Small  Busi- 
ness Sth. 

Thomas  M.  Rees  ID  Calif.) ,  1965,  87,  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  l«h. 

Donald  Rumsfeld  (R  ni.),  1963,  7,  Oovern- 
ment  Operations  41p,  Science  and  Astronau 
tics  6th,  Joint  Ecoi  omlc  3rd  of  House, 

James  H.  Scheue  (D  N.Y.) ,  1068,  100,  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  IC  th 

Robert  Taft  Jr.  C  I  Ohio) ,  1963-64,  1967.  20, 
Foreign  Affairs  15tl: 

Charles  W.  Whal  >n  Jr.  (R  Ohio) ,  1967.  63, 
Armed  Services  161  ti 

CALUTD  Ul  WZDNE80AT 

T  Wednesday    procedure    to 
Qouse  floor  after  the  Rules 


The    Calendar 
bring  a  bUl  to  the 


Committee  had  refused  to  clear  it  has  been 
used  seldom  m  the  past.  Under  thU  proce- 
dure, each  Wedneaday  the  names  of  standing 
conunlttees  were  called  out  alphabetically  by 
the  Clerk.  The  chairman  of  a  committee  desir- 
ing immediate  action  on  a  bill  could  call  up 
the  bill  when  his  committee's  name  was 
reached.  Action  on  such  a  bill  bad  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  the  legislative  day,  under 
a  two-hour  limit  of  general  debate.  Calendar 
Wednesday  was  not  observed  during  the  last 
two  weeks  of  a  session  and  could  be  dispensed 
with  at  other  times  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Following  is  a  list  of  times  since  1050  when 
the  procedure  has  been  used  successfully. 

P^eb.  16,  1960.  in  connection  with  the  Fair 
Employment  Practice  Commission  Act.  {I960 
Alnumaop.37S). 

May  4,  1960,  In  connection  with  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act,  {I960  Almaiuic  p.  294). 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Finally,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, what  we  are  seeking  to  do  is  more 
important  than  Just  the  reform  of  the 
mechanisms  by  which  the  Congress  seeks 
to  do  the  public's  legislative  business, 
more  Important  than  reforming  our  cam- 
paign financing  procedures  and  our  gen- 
eral election  procedures,  and  more  Im- 
portant than  enacting  into  law  the  con- 
tent of  these  two  bills.  It  Is  a  psychologi- 
cal factor.  Throughout  America  many 
people,  particularly  yoimg  people,  are 
turned  off  from  participation  in  the  polit- 
ical party  of  their  choice,  turned  off  from 
an  interest  in  how  and  why  government 
works  because  they  are  disenchanted  and 
deeply  disappointed  by  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  the  capacity  of  the  Congress  to 
respond  to  the  just  expectations  of  ideal- 
istic Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  not  to  be  Judged 
gruilty  of  proving  those  fears  valid,  let  us 
act  before  mid-October  adjournment  on 
these  two  bills  as  they  are  important  for 
their  content.  But,  perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker, 
they  will  prove  to  be  more  important  for 
the  contribution  they  make  to  bringing 
young  Americans  in  greater  numbers 
back  into  full  participation  in  a  contrib- 
utory role  in  the  operations  of  our  two 
political  parties  and  indeed  our  entire 
system  of  self-government. 

The  report  previously  referred  to  fol- 
lows: 

OaoAMizATioN  or  CoMoaxsa 

(S.  Rept.  No.  1414) 

DrraoDtTcnoN 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  the 
only  branch  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  reg- 
ularly and  entirely  accountable  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Indeed,  It  Is  the  people's  branch. 
Our  constitutional  system  Is  based  on  the 
principle  that  Congress  must  effectively 
bring  to  bear  the  wUl  of  the  people  on  all 
phases  of  the  formulation  and  execution  of 
public  policy. 

However,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult  for  any  collective  decision-making 
entity  like  Congress  to  meet  its  responsibil- 
ities. A  global  foreign  poUcy  in  an  age  of 
nuclear  confrontation  requires  a  timely  and 
cohesive  national  response.  Moreover,  an  in- 
creasingly complex  society  produces  social, 
economic,  and  technological  problems  of 
staggering  complexity. 

Many  contend  that  Congress  no  longer  is 
capable  of  exercising  initiative  in  the  solu- 
tion of  modem  problems.  A  fundamental 
reason  for  this  loss  of  Initiative  is  the  lack  of 
organizational  effectiveness.  Under  the  pres- 
sure of  modern  clrciimstances.  the  Congress 
has  tended  to  delegate  authority  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  government.  While 
Congress  has  not  abdicated  its  role.  It  has 
permitted  that  role  to  become  dUuted. 


Fundamental  differences  of  opinion  exist 
as  to  the  proper  role  of  Congress.  Oenerally, 
the  members  of  the  Joint  committee  agree' 
that  Congress  should  be  maintained  as  a 
study  and  deliberative  body,  that  the  ma- 
chinery of  Congress  must  be  modernized  in 
order  to  provide  for  efficient  handling  of 
the  Nation's  affairs  and  that  rule  by  majority 
must  be  preserved  with  adequate  protection 
for  the  rights  of  the  minority. 

The  recommendations  contained  in  this 
report  reflect  this  approach.  Our  aim  has 
been  to  search  for  a  practical  means  to  make 
Congress  a  more  effective  Institution  for 
carrying  out  its  basic  modem  functions:  the 
legislative  function,  the  oversight  function, 
and  the  representative  function. 

After  more  than  a  year  of  study  and  anal- 
ysis, the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress  believes  that  Congress 
can  be  strengthened  substantially  by  imple- 
menting the  recommendations  contained  in 
this  report. 

•  •  *  •  • 

Committee  bill  of  right* 

1.  The  present  Senate  rule  that  each  stand- 
ing committee  shaU  fix  regular  weekly,  bi- 
weekly, or  monthly  meeting  days  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  and  that  additional 
meetings  may  be  called  by  the  chairman 
shaU  be  amended  to  conform  with  the  House 
rule  on  the  same  subject  so  that  a  majority 
of  the  membership  of  the  committee  may 
call  a  meeting  If  the  chairman  falls  or  re- 
fuses to  do  so. 

2.  If  the  committee  chairman  Is  not  present 
at  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  the  moet 
senior  majority  member  present  shall  pre- 
side. 

3.  The  present  rule  that  no  measure  or 
recommendation  shall  be  reported  from  any 
committee  unless  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee is  actually  present  shaU  be  amended 
to  provide.  In  addition,  that  no  vote  shall  be 
taken  on  a  bill  or  amendment  unless  such 
a  majority  is  actually  present.  Fvirthermore. 
a  majority  of  the  quorum  present  shall  be 
necessary  to  approve  the  bill  or  amendment. 
Proxy  voting  shall  not  be  permitted. 

4.  The  present  rule  requiring  the  chairman 
of  a  committee  to  report  promptly  any  meas- 
ure approved  by  the  committee  shall  be 
amended  to  provide  that  under  no  circum- 
stances shall  the  report  be  filed  later  than  7 
days  after  written  request  of  a  majority  of 
the  committee  to  make  such  report. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Open  hearings  and  executive  aeaaiona 

5.  Hearings  shall  be  open  to  the  public  ex- 
cept when  a  majority  of  the  committee  de- 
termines that  testimony  may  either  bear  on 
national  security  matters  or  tend  to  reflect 
adversely  on  the  character  or  reputation  of 
the  witness  or  others. 

6.  Hearings  may  be  televised  and  broad- 
cast at  the  option  of  the  chairman  with  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  committee 
under  such  rules  as  the  conunlttee  may  Im- 
poee  to  insure  fair  treatment  to  aU  con- 
cerned. 

7.  Meetings  for  the  transaction  of  com- 
mittee business  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
except  when  the  committee  by  a  majority 
vote  orders  an  executive  session. 

8.  Results  of  roUcaU  votes  on  bUls  and 
amendments,  including  votes  of  Individual 
members,  shaU  be  made  public  Immediately 
following  the  meeting,  and  the  committee 
report  shall  Include  a  tabulation  of  the  vote 
by  mentber. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Hearing  procedure* 

9.  Each  committee  shall  make  a  public 
announcement  of  the  date,  place,  and  subject 
matter  of  hearings  at  least  2  weeks  In  advance 
of  the  commencement  of  the  hearings  unless 
the  committee  determines  that  there  Is  good 
cause  to  begin  the  hearings  at  an  earlier  date. 

10.  Upon  announcement  of  a  hearing,  the 
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Legislative  Reference  Service  shall  prepare  a 
concise  legislative  history  of  the  public  bill 
or  bills  under  consideration,  including  similar 
relevant  proposals  previously  Introduced  or 
considered.  This  background  material  ahaU  be 
available  to  all  congressional  offices  on 
request. 

11.  Each  coomilttee  shaU  require  all  wit- 
nesses appearing  befcve  It  to  flle,  at  least  2 
days  before  their  appearance,  written  state- 
ments of  their  proposed  testimony  imless  the 
committee  flnds  good  caiise  for  the  faUiue  to 
flle  such  a  statement.  The  staff  shall  prepare 
digests  of  such  statements  for  the  use  of  com- 
mittee members. 

12.  In  the  event  hearings  have  been  caUed 
by  a  committee,  the  minority  shaU  be  entitled 
on  request  to  call  witnesses  of  Its  choice 
during  at  least  1  day  of  the  hearings. 

13.  Dally  summaries  of  testimony  shall  be 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  committee  for 
the  use  of  members  and,  after  approval  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member, 
printed  as  a  part  of  the  committee  hearings. 

Committee  report* 

14.  Each  committee  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  aU  members  of  the  oocnmlttee  at 
least  2  days  prior  to  filing  exclusive  of  Satur- 
days, Simdays,  and  legal  holidays.  Members 
not  in  agreement  with  the  report  shall  have 
the  right  to  submit  supplemental  or  minority 
views  during  this  period,  and  such  views  shaU 
be  filed  as  part  of  the  conunlttee  report  In  a 
single  volume  and  so  noted  on  the  title  or 
first  page  of  the  report. 

15.  Except  for  a  declaration  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency,  no  floor  vote  shall  be  taken 
on  a  measure  repcM-ted  by  a  conunlttee  until 
the  committee  report  and  committee  hear- 
ings. If  any,  have  been  available  for  at  least 
3  days. 

Committee  scheduling 

16.  Committees  shall  be  permitted  to  con- 
duct hearings  diulng  floor  sessions  by  ob- 
taining consent  of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  or  their  representatives. 

17.  Conunlttees  should  schedule  their  busi- 
ness on  a  5-day  workweek.       ^ 

Subcommittees 

18.  Each  subcommittee  shall  follow  the 
rules  of  procedure  of  Its  parent  committee. 

19.  Each  standing  conunlttee  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  flle  one  annual  resolution  to  provide 
funds  for  staff  in  excess  of  the  statutory 
limit.  The  resolution  shall  specify  by  name 
and  amount  all  subcommittees  to  be  funded 
for  that  year. 

20.  The  rules  of  every  committee  shall  be 
printed  at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress. 

coMMiTRE  JxraisoicnoN 

House  Recommendation  I 

The  Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor 
shall  be  divided  into  two  committees:  the 
Conunlttee  on  Education  and  the  Conunlttee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Senate  Recommendation  1 

A  Committee  on  Education  shall  be  estab- 
lished as  a  major  standing  committee.  The 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
shall  have  its  Jiu'lsdlctlon  redefined  so  as  to 
exclude  matters  pertaining  to  education,  and 
so  as  to  consolidate  in  one  committee  all 
programs  and  activities  concerned  with  labor 
and  public  welfare. 

House  Recommendation  2 
The  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics shall  be  assigned  jurisdiction  over  re- 
search involving  environmental  sciences. 
Senate  Recommendation  2 
The  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee shall  be  redesignated  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  and  It  shall 
assume  Jurisdiction  over    (a)    the  National 
Science    Foundation,    (b)     the    Biu-eau    of 


Standards,  and  (e)   reeearch  involving  en- 
vironmental sciences. 

House  Recomm.endation  3 
The    Banking    and    Currency    Committee 
ShaU    be    redesignated    the    Committee    on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Senate  Recommendation  3 
The    Banking    and    Currency    Conunlttee 
shall    be    redesignated    the    Committee    on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

•  •  •  •  « 

Senate  Recommendation  4 

A  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  shaU  be 
created  as  a  minor  standing  conunlttee. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Joint  recommendation 
The  Jurisdictions  of  the  standing  commit- 
tees of  each  House  shall  be  revised  to  Include 
areas  over  which  the  committees  are  cur- 
rently exercising  Jurisdiction  without  clear 
authority  in  the  rules. 

•  *  •  •  * 

UMITATION    ON    SENATE    COMUnTEE 
ASSIGNMENTS 

•  •  »  *  » 

1.  Each  Senator  shall  be  limited  to  mem- 
bership on  two  major  committees.  He  may 
serve  on  one  minor.  Joint,  select,  or  special 
committee  In  addition  to  his  major  com- 
mittee assignments.  In  addition  to  this  lim- 
itation, a  Senator  may  also  serve  on  a  spe- 
cial or  temporary  committee  that  does  not 
extend  beyond  one  Congress  or  on  a  joint 
committee  with  Jurisdiction  over  subject 
matter  directly  related  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Senator's  minor  conunlttee  assignment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

2.  The  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  shall  be  regarded  as 
exclusive  committees  and  no  Senator  shall 
serve  on  more  than  one  of  them. 

•  •  •  «  » 

3.  No  Senator  shaU  be  chairman  of  more 
than  one  standing.  Joint,  select,  or  special 
committee,  except  that  a  Senator  may  also 
be  chairman  of  a  temporary  committee  whose 
life  will  not  be  more  than  one  Congress. 

4.  No  Senator  shall  be  chairman  of  more 
than  one  subcommittee  on  each  of  his  nutjor 
standing  committees. 

•  •  •  •  • 

COMMITTEE  STATrTNO 

1.  Section  202  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946  shall  be  amended  to  In- 
crease professional  staff  positions  from  four 
to  six  so  that  each  standing  conunlttee  wlU 
be  entitled  to  at  least  six  professional  and 
six  clerical  positions. 

•  •  •  •  • 

2.  The  language  of  section  202  with  respect 
to  appointment  of  professional  staff  without 
regard  to  political  affiliations  shall  be  re- 
tained and  emphasized.  However,  at  least 
two  of  the  authorized  professional  staff  posi- 
tions and  one  clerical  position  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  and  assigned  to  the  minority 
upon  request.  The  minority  positions  shall  be 
flUed  by  persons  with  professional  quaUfica- 
tions. 

3.  The  minority  shall  have  fair  considera- 
tion in  staff  selections  for  the  subcommittees. 
All  minority  staff  personnel  shall  be  entitled 
to  equitable  treatment.  Including  comparable 
staff  salary,  facilities,  and  access  to  commit- 
tee records. 

•  *  •  •  • 

4.  Each  standing  committee  shall  be  en- 
titled by  majority  vote  to  employ  outside 
consultants.  Jointly  selected  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member,  to  prepare 
studies,  or  advise  the  committee  on  subjects 
within  its  Jiulsdlctlon.  Requests  for  funds 


for  consultant  contracts  shall  be  made  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration and  the  request  approved  as  to 
amount  by  those  committees  and  the  respec- 
tive Houses.  Biographical  InformaUon  shall 
be  submitted  to  those  committees.  Including 
the  consultant's  educational  background  and 
special  qualifications  In  the  subject  area. 
Records  containing  this  Information  shall  be 
maintained  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

•  «  •  •  • 

5.  Standing  committees  shaU  be  author- 
ized to  provide  for  specialized  training  or 
education  of  professional  staff  whenever  a 
majority  of  a  conunlttee  determines  that 
such  training  or  education  will  aid  It  in  the 
proper  discharge  of  its  responsibilities.  Re- 
quests for  funds  for  this  purpose  shall  be 
made  to  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee or  the  Senate  Rules  and  Administration 
Committee,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  shall  be 
considered  by  those  committees  and  the 
respective  Houses. 

•  •  •  •  • 

LEGISLATIVE  REVIEW 

•  •  •  •  • 

1.  The  activity  conunonly  referred  to  as 
"oversight"  shall  be  redesignated  as  "review" 
so  that  there  wiU  be  a  better  public  under- 
standing of  the  function. 

•  •  •  •  • 

2.  In  addition  to  the  permanent  profes- 
sional staff  otherwise  authorized,  each  stand- 
ing committee  shall  be  entitled  to  one  addi- 
tional permanent  professional  staff  member 
who  shall  be  designated  a  review  speclallBt 
and  who  shaU  be  assigned  exclusively  to  per- 
formance of  review  (oversight).  He  shall  be 
selected  by  the  chairman  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  ranking  minority  member.  The 
review  specialist  shall  be  directed  to  carry 
out  review  projects,  or  to  supervise  the  same, 
contingent  upon  the  approval  of  such  proj- 
ects by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee. 

•  •  •  •  • 

3.  Each  standing  committee  other  than  the 
Appropriations  Committees  shall  file  an  an- 
nual report  on  the  review  activities  of  the 
committee  during  the  year.  The  report  shall 
Include  an  evaluation  of  programs  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee,  an  assessment 
of  the  quality  of  administration  of  agencies 
Investigated  during  the  year,  and  reconunen- 
datlons  as  to  organizational  and  program 
changes  and/or  the  elimination  of  unneces- 
sary activities  under  the  committee's  juris- 
diction. The  reports  shaU  be  delivered  to  the 
nukjorlty  and  minority  leadership  of  both 
Houses  and  by  the  leadership  to  the  Presi- 
dent, vrlth  a  copy  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

•  •  •  •  • 

4.  The  legislative  committees  should  hold 
hearings  on  major  reports  required  of  the 
Executive. 

5.  The  legislative  committees  should  review 
reports  required  by  law  of  the  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  determine  whether 
the  reports  perform  a  useful  function,  should 
be   reoriented,    or   are   no   longer   necessary. 

•  •  •  •  • 

CONTOmfCE   COMMITTCB8 

•  •  •  •  • 

1.  The  conferees  of  each  House  should  pre- 
pare an  explanatory  statement  in  connection 
with  the  conference  report.  Individual  ex- 
planatory views  may  also  be  filed  in  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  statement. 

•  •  •  •  « 

2.  The  minority  should  have  the  right  to 
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:  docxunent  shall  include  the 
following  Inform  ttlon: 

(a)  Multiple-;  ear  financial  projections  on 
proposed  or  exl  ting  legislation  which  are 
ongoing  program  i  with  commitments  for  fu- 
ture years  and  programs  considered  manda- 
tory imder  exlstl  ig  law. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(b)  The  description  of  carryover  balances 
shall  indicate  tt  e  anticipated  expenditures 
by  year  for  fu  ure  years  to  the  extent 
practical. 

•  • 

(c)  On  June  1  of  etkch  year,  budget  sum- 
maries shall  be  '  ipdated  to  reflect  changes 
which  have  takei .  place  since  the  presenta- 
tion of  tbe  budget,  revisions  in  revenue  and 
expenditures  estimates,  effect  of  congres- 
sional action  in  new  legislation  and  appro- 
priations, and  piojectlons  for  new  expendi- 
tures which  were  not  included  In  the  budget 
document. 
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(e)  In  the  comprehensive  cash  budget,  all 
programs  shall  be  reflected  on  a  groas  rather 
than  a  net  basis. 

(f)  All  ananclal  assumptions  as  to  ex- 
penditures and  receipts  shaU  be  stated. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  appropriatUms  proceas 

4.  Section  138  of  tbe  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1940  providing  for  a  legislative 
budget  shall  be  repealed. 

6.  Within  30  days  after  the  submission  of 
the  executive  budget,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Coimcll  of  Economic  Advisers  shall 
appear  before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  each  House  to  give  testimony  and 
answer  questions  as  to  overall  budgetary 
considerations,  assumptions  in  arriving  at 
revenue  and  expenditure  totals,  and  such 
other  information  as  will  be  of  assistance  to 
tbe  conunlttee  in  acting  on  the  budget  re- 
quests. This  testimony  shall  be  printed  im- 
mediately following  their  i4>pearance.  At  the 
option  of  the  Appropriations  Commltteea. 
this  appearance  may  be  made  before  a  Joint 
hearing  of  the  committees. 

•  •  •  •  • 

6.  The  ApproprlaUoQs  Committees  shaU 
examine  multiagency  programs  through  re- 
view by  tbe  full  committees  or  designated 
subcommittees. 

•  •  •  •  • 

7.  Appropriations  hearings  shall  be  open 
except  when  the  conunlttee  determines  that 
an  executive  session  is  necessary  because 
national  security  nuitters  will  be  involved  in 
the  testimony  to  be  given  at  a  particular 
hearing. 

•  •  •  *  • 

8.  The  Appropriations  Committees  shall 
consider  any  analysis  or  study  of  cost  and/ 
or  program  effectlveneas  conducted  by  other 
Senate  or  Hoiise  committees  or  the  executive 
branch.  All  reports  shall  make  reference  to 
such  studies. 

•  •  •  •  • 

9.  There  shall  be  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on 
final  floor  passage  of  all  appropriations  bills 
in  each  House.  Such  a  vote  shall  not  be  re- 
quired on  conference  reports. 

•  •  •  •  • 

10.  Committee  rep<nts  on  supplemental  and 
deficiency  appropriations  bills  shall  include  a 
comprehensive  explanation  of  why  the  re- 
quest is  of  an  emergency  nature  and  could 
not  have  been  made  In  the  current  or  the 
next  regular  appropriations  bill.  Fiscal  re- 
sponsibility is  best  exercised  by  the  regular 
process  of  appropriating  through  annual  bills. 
Programs  should  not  be  continuously  funded 
through  deficiency  and  supplementary  bills 
in  the  absence  of  a  compelling  necessity  to 
do  so. 

•  •  •  •  • 

OAO  reports 

11.  (a)  OAO  representatives  shall  be  avail- 
able to  meet  with  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees and  legislative  committees  to  discuss 
their  reports  as  they  may  affect  agency  budget 
Justifications  or  proposed  legislation. 

(b)  OAO  reports  made  to  Congress  shall  be 
delivered  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  Operations  Committees,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees,  and  the  affected  legisla- 
tive committees.  The  review  of  these  reports 
shall  be  a  function  of  the  committee's  review 
specialist. 

(c)  Agency  justifications  shall  include  re- 
ports on  action  taken  pursuant  to  OAO 
reports. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Legislative  committees 

12.  The  legislative  committees  shall 
strengthen  their  fiscal  participation  by 
adopting  the  following  procedures: 


(a)  Committee  reports  on  all  new  legisla- 
tion shall  include  a  projection  of  costs  for  the 
next  6  jresrs  or  for  the  authorised  duration  of 
the  program  if  it  U  less  than  6  years.  The 
eetlmatas  shall  Include  a  comparison  of  the 
committee's  cost  estimate  with  that  of  the 
executive  branch.  Final  consideration  of  new 
leglslaUon  sball  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
in  the  absence  of  this  projection. 

(b)  Each  legislative  committee  shall  sur- 
vey fixed  obligation  programs  under  its  juris- 
diction  to  determine  which  programs  could 
be  modified  to  provide  for  annual  appro- 
priations review  by  line  Item. 

(c)  Each  legislative  committee  shall  Initiate 
a  program  for  systematic  review  of  grant-in- 
aid  programs  under  Its  jurisdiction. 

(d)  Legislative  committees  should  author- 
ize programs  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will 
be  subject  to  annual  appropriations  review. 

•  •  •  •  • 

OmCX  ST  AST  AMO  ALLOWANCES 

•  •  •  •  • 

1.  Each  Senator  shall  be  authorized  a 
lagisUtlve  assUtant  at  a  salary  not  more 
than  $1,000  leas  than  the  highest  pay  allow. 
able  for  any  member  of  the  office  staff.  Thu 
poaltton  ahaU  be  m  addition  to  and  paid 
separately  from  the  Senator's  regular  clerk- 
hire  allowance.  The  legislative  assistant  shall 
have  the  statutory  duty  of  "tt'itlng  the 
Senator  with  his  general  legislative  and  com- 
mittee fimctions. 

a.  Tbe  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves  should  allocate  a  portion  of  their 
existing  clerk-hire  allowance  for  a  legislative 
assistant  with  the  duty  of  assisting  the 
Members  of  the  House  with  their  general 
legislative  and  committee  functions. 

3.  Except  for  the  creation  of  the  position 
of  legislative  assistant,  no  Increase  Is  recom- 
mended In  the  total  amount  in  either  Senate 
or  House  clerk-hire  allowances.  However,  the 
maxlmiim  allowable  salary  for  one  position 
on  the  House  Member's  office  staff  should  be 
Increased  to  $8,040  basic  or  a  gross  salary  of 
$23,230.19  annually. 

•  •  •  •  • 

4.  In  addition  to  the  annual  session  trip 
of  one  roundtrlp  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per 
mile,  each  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
additional  roundtrlp  annually  (making  a 
total  of  seven)  and  each  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  three  additional 
roundtrlps  annually  (making  a  total  of 
seven)  between  Washington,  D.C.,  and  their 
destinations  in  tbe  State  or  district.  The 
additional  trips  shall  be  at  the  actual  cost  of 
transportation  If  travel  Is  by  public  carrier 
or  at  the  current  mileage  rate  allowable  In 
the  executive  brancb  for  Oovemment-au- 
thorized  travel  if  by  automobile. 

6.  Each  Senator's  office  staff  shall  be  en- 
titled to  one  additional  roundtrlp  annually 
(making  a  total  of  6  or  7  depending  upon 
population)  and  the  office  staff  of  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
entitled  to  two  additional  roundtrlps  an- 
nually (making  a  total  of  4)  between  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  their  destlnaUons  in  the 
State  or  district  under  the  same  regulations 
governing  Members'  transportation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

6.  A  Capitol-wide  leased  line  telephone 
service  should  be  established  as  soon  as  eco- 
nomically feasible  to  provide  for  the  increas- 
ing telecommunications  requirements  of 
Members'  offices.  Telephone  and  telegraph 
allowances  should  be  consolidated  under  the 
unit  system  at  present  used  by  the  House 
and  should  be  adjusted  to  provide  the  cur- 
rent level  of  allowance  for  other  calls  based 
on  long-distance  and  Western  Union  rates. 

•  •  •  •  • 

lxoislahvx  rxixskncx  sxxvice 
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Functions 

1.  The  Legislative  Reference  Service  shall 
be  redesignated  the  Legislative  Research 
Service,  to  reflect  more  accurately  what 
should  be  the  primary  emphasis  of  Its  work. 

•  ••••• 

2.  The  Service  shall  have  the  authority  to 
create  a  new  reference  division  to  handle 
routine  reference  inquiries  and  thus  relieve 
tbe  professional  staff  of  such  duties. 

•  ••••• 

3.  The  Service  shall  be  authorized  to  em- 
ploy on  a  temporary  basis  such  experts,  con- 
sultants, and  research  organizations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  supplement  its  permanent 
staff. 

•  ••••• 

4.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Librar- 
ian, tbe  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  shall 
authorize  such  supergrade  positions  as  It 
deems  desirable  for  the  Service  in  the  em- 
ployment of  spieciallsts  and  senior  specialists. 
Provided,  however,  that  these  positions  must 
be  filled  by  specific  appropriation  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

•  ••••• 

5.  The  Service  shall  discontinue  preparing 
summaries  and  digests  of  public  hearings  be- 
fore tbe  committees  of  Congrees. 

•  ••••• 

6.  The  Director  shall  take  tbe  necessary 
steps  to  facilitate  and  promote  a  greater  liai- 
son between  the  Service  and  the  committees 
of  Congress. 

•  *•••• 
Orgranisation  and  review 

7.  The  method  of  the  selection  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Service  shall  be  changed  In  the 
following  manner:  The  Director  shall  be  ap- 
pomted  by  tbe  Librarian  of  Congress  with 
the  approval  of  a  majority  vote  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library.  The  Director  shall 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  equal  to  level  V 
of  the  Federal  executive  salary  schedule. 
These  provisions  should  take  effect  within 
60  days  following  the  next  convening  of 
the  Congress. 

8.  The  Librarian  of  Congress  shall  receive 
the  budget  of  the  Service  from  the  IJlrector 
of  the  Service  and  submit  it  as  a  separate 
part  of  the  total  budget  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  This  budget  shall  be  itemized  in 
detail. 

9.  The  Director  of  the  Service  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
an  annual  report  describing  In  detail  the 
organization,  activities,  and  problems  of  the 
Service.  This  report  shaU  be  in  addition  to 
tbe  regular  azmual  report  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Librarian. 

10.  The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  review  specialist  as 
reconunended  elsewhere  in  this  report  for  tbe 

■standing  cocnmlttees  of  each  House.  It  shall 
be  the  function  of  the  specialist  to  assist  tbe 
Joint  Committee  in  maintaining  more  di- 
rect review  over  the  Service.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee shall  make  an  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress on  these  activities. 

•  •  •  •  • 

11.  The  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Infor- 
mation of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
be  abolished,  and  Its  personnel  and  records 
shall  be  transferred  to  tbe  Legislative  Re- 
search Service. 


congsxssional  record 

•  •  •  •  • 

1.  The  Congressional  Record  should  be 
printed  In  four  general  sections — an  open- 
ing and/or  cloelng  period  for  insertions,  the 
body  for  actual  debate,  the  Appendix,  and 
the  Dally  Digest.  During  the  opening  and 
closing  periods.  It  should  not  be  necessary 
for  the  Membw  to  deliver  his  remarks  In 


full.  Insertions  or  extensions  and  revisions 
should  be  permitted. 

2.  In  the  Senate,  the  body  of  the  Record 
should  be  Ihnlted  to  germane  insertions  and 
verbatim  remarks  actually  delivered  on  the 
floor  and  tables,  statistics,  and  other  sup- 
porting data  dealing  directly  with  the  subject 
on  which  the  Member  is  speaking. 

3.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
body  of  the  Record  should  be  limited  to  ver- 
batim remarks  actually  delivered  on  the  fioor 
and  tables,  statistics,  and  other  supporting 
data  dealing  directly  with  the  subject  on 
which  the  Member  Is  speaking.  Extensions 
and  revisions  should  be  limited  to  gram- 
matical and  typographical  errors.  However, 
Members  should  be  entitled  to  make  inser- 
tions in  the  Record  following  debate  and 
prior  to  voting. 

•  •  •  •  * 

3.  Nongermane  debate  should  be  printed 
separately  in  the  body  of  the  Record  so  that 
germane  debate  can  be  read  In  sequence. 

4.  The  text  of  amendments  or  the  substance 
thereof,  including  appropriate  reference  to 
tbe  text  of  such  amendment,  should  be 
printed  Immediately  before  votes  so  that  the 
subject  matter  of  the  vote  can  be  more 
readily  identified. 

•  •  •  •  • 

6.  The  Appendix  as  well  as  the  body  of  tbe 
Record  should  be  permanently  bound.  How- 
ever, the  rule  against  Insertions  of  the  tame 
subject  matter  by  more  than  one  Member 
should  be  observed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

6.  Modem  printmg  techniques,  such  as  se- 
lect use  of  boldface  type  to  identify  speakers 
and  subjects,  should  be  utilized  within  tbe 
limits  of  printing  time  to  make  the  format  of 
the  Record  more  readable. 

7.  A  study  should  be  made  of  modern  tech- 
niques, including  possible  use  of  automatic 
data  processing  facilities,  which  would  per- 
mit the  preparation  of  a  subject  index  more 
frequently  than  the  present  biweekly  index. 

•  •  •  •  • 

8.  House  floor  debates  should  be  recorded 
electronically. 

•  •  •  •  « 

JOINT   COMIUTTEE   ON   CONOBESSIONAL 
OPERATIONS 

•  •  •  •  • 

1.  Congress  shall  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Operations,  consist- 
ing of  10  members,  5  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  5  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
ix}re  of  tbe  Senate.  No  fewer  than  two  of  the 
five  appointed  by  the  Speaker  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  one  shall  be  from  the  major- 
ity and  one  from  the  minority,  and  no  fewer 
than  two  of  whom  sball  be  members  of  the 
Committee  on  House  AdmliUstration  and  one 
shall  be  from  tbe  majority  and  one  from  tbe 
minority.  No  fewer  than  two  of  the  five  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pro  tempore  shall 
be  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  one  shall  be 
from  the  majority  and  one  from  the  minor- 
ity, and  no  fewer  than  two  of  whom  sball  be 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  and  one  shall  be  from 
the  majority  and  one  from  the  minority. 

•  •  *  •  • 

2.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  shall  make  a  continuing  study  of 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the  Con- 
gress and  shall  reconunend  improvements  in 
such  organization  and  operation  with  a  view 
toward  strengthening  Congress,  Elmpllfylng 
Its  operations,  improving  Its  relationships 
with  other  branches  of  the  U.S.  Oovenunent, 
and  enabling  it  better  to  meet  its  respon- 
slblUties  under  tbe  Constitution. 


3.  The  functions  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Disposition  of  Executive  I'apers  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations. 

•  *  •  •  • 

4.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  shall  be  authorized  and  directed 
to  explore  and  evaluate  automatic  data  proc- 
essing and  information  retrieval  system,  with 
a  view  to  determining  the  feasibility  of  their 
use  in  congressional  operations  and  recom- 
mending such  installations  as  may  be  found 
appropriate. 

•  •  •  •  • 

5.  The  Joint  Conunlttee  on  Congressional 
Operations  shall  be  given  continuing  respon- 
sibility for  identify  court  proceedings  and  ac- 
tions affecting  the  vital  Interests  of  the  Con- 
gress as  an  Institution  and  for  determining, 
with  the  approval  of  the  leadership  of  both 
Houses,  whether  the  Congress  should  be  ap- 
propriately represented  in  these  actions. 

•  »  •  •  • 

6.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  shall  be  designated  as  the  super- 
vising agency  for  such  functions  as  lend 
themselves  to  central  supervision  rather 
than  separate  direction  in  each  House. 

•  •  *  •  * 

7.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  shall  be  authorized  to  appoint 
staff  members  on  a  permanent  basis  and  to 
employ,  on  an  intermittent  basis,  such  ex- 
pert consultants  or  legal  counsel  as  it  may 
need  in  the  conduct  of  its  duties. 

•  •  •  •  • 

8.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  shall  be  required  to  report  from 
time  to  time  to  Congress  on  its  operations 
and  the  results  of  its  studies,  together  with 
its  reconunendations. 

•  •  «  •  • 

ETHICS 
The  House  of  Representatives  shall  create 
a  Conunlttee  on  Standards  and  Conduct. 

•  «  «  *  • 

CAPITOL  HOUSEKEEPING  FUNCTIONS 

1.  The  responsible  officers  of  Congress  shall 
be  entitled  to  require  all  employees  to  com- 
plete successfully  minimum  training  prior  to 
employment.  They  shall  also  be  authorized  to 
discipline  or  discharge  employees  who  fall  to 
perform  their  duties  satisfactorily. 

•  *  •  •  • 

2.  The  Capitol  Police  force  sball  be  re- 
moved from  patronage.  It  shall  be  a  pro- 
fessiorukl  force  operating  as  a  division  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  under  such 
special  regulations  applicable  to  the  Capi- 
tol as  may  be  determined  by  the  Capitol  Po- 
lice Board.  While  professional  police  are  be- 
ing recruited  and  trained,  existing  police 
shall  be  given  such  additional  instruction 
and  training  as  the  Capitol  Police  Board  may 
believe  necessary  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
their  performance.  As  vacancies  occur,  re- 
placements shall  be  filled  by  professional 
police  to  the  extent  that  such  police  are  avail- 
able from  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

3.  An  Office  of  Personnel  and  Office  Man- 
agement shall  be  established.  This  Office 
shall  act  as  a  central  clearinghouse  for  job 
applications,  to  test  applicants'  qualifica- 
tions, and  to  assist  Members  or  committees 
in  their  efforts  to  obtain  competent  em- 
ployees. The  Office  sball  also  provide  assist- 
ance to  Members,  on  request,  in  adopting 
better  office  management  practices.  In  the  ef- 
ficient utilization  of  office  equipment,  and  in 
Improved  handling  of  the  Member's  work- 
load. H 

•  •  •  •  • 

4.  Pages  shall  be  limited  to  persons  who 
have  completed  their  high  school  education. 
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over  the  «ge  of  31.  Paget 
to  serve  for  at  least  one  full 
r  during  the  three  eummer 


3ulde  Service  ahall  be  auper- 
Commlttee  on  Oongree- 
That  Joint  oommlttee  ahall 
of  making  the  guides 
on  a  salary  basis  and 
to  vlsltocs  for  Oapttol 


B.  The  Capitol 
vised  by  the  Joint 
■lonal  Operation  l 
study  the  deslra  lalUty 
legislative  empU  yees 
eliminating  oha|gee 
tours, 

•  •  • 

8.  The  House  Classlflcatlon  Act  (Public 
Law  88-663)  sha  1  be  repealed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

7.  The  basic  i  tte  method  for  determining 
oierk-hlre  for  en  ployeee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shs  1  be  abolished. 

•  •  •  •  • 

LO  IBT  MMaXTLATIOX 


provlsl  >n 


1.  The 
those  who  have 
the  Influencing 
legislation  shall 
-tratlaii-  by  thoe« 
■•'subatajaaal 


requiring  registration  by 

u  "their  principal  purpose" 

3f  the  passage  or  defeat  of 

>e  amended  to  require  regls- 

havlng  such  activity  as  a 


pur  tose." 
•  •  •  •  • 

3.  Organlsatlo:  ts  which  contend  that  it  is 
Impossible  f or  tli  un  to  separate  eq>endlturee 
for  lobbying  pui  poses— and  which  have  In- 
fluencing of  legti  atlon  as  a  substantial  pur- 
pose— shall  be  nqulred  to  file  their  total 
receipts  and  exnendltures  under  oath  and 
estimate  the  percentage  properly  allocable  to 
lobbying  activities. 


C  erk  ( 


-yea- 


3.  Lobby  reglsti^tlon 
filed   with   the 
rather  than  the 
sentatlvee  and  th« 
shall  be  the  respo  islblllty 

(a)  Maintain 
records  for  a  5- 

(b)  Deliver  to 
and  the  Preelden  : 
records  for  publlcfitlon 
Record. 

(c)  Analyze  re^tratlon 
deliver   to 
lobbying  actlvltl< 

(d)  Refer  oomp 
or  false  or 
partment  of  Justice 


Information  shall  be 

Oeneral   Accounting   OflBoe, 

of  the  House  of  Repre- 

Secretary  of  the  Senate.  It 

of  QAO  to: 

1  he   registration  as  public 

period. 

the  Speaker  of  the  House 

of  the  Senate  qiuuterly 

In  the  Congressional 


Congr  ss 


4.   Individuals 
who  are  to 
Ing  activities  shal  1 
terms  of  the  fee 
shall  Include  a 
legislation  on 
and    any   other 
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AOOrnONAL  ABBSa  FOR   STUDT 

The  Joint  oommlttee  heard  testimony  on 
a  niunber  of  subjects  for  which  reconunenda- 
tlons  are  not  nuule  because  they  are  beyond 
the  scope  of  our  coiulderatlons  or  more 
properly  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  other 
existing  committees. 

Many  siiggestlons  were  made  for  such  In- 
novations as  the  Installation  of  electronic 
voting  devtcee  in  the  Chambers  of  the  two 
Housee,  public  televising  of  floor  proceedings, 
closed  circuit  TV  or  other  communications 
between  the  floor  and  Members'  ofllces  and 
committee  rooms,  and  visual  presentation  of 
amendments  on  the  floor.  After  careful  con- 
sideration of  theee  propoeals,  the  Joint  com- 
mittee concluded  that  each  contains  tech- 
nical considerations  which  require  an  engi- 
neering study  under  the  appropriate  ausplcee 
of  both  Houses.  The  proposed  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congreeslonal  Operations  might 
well  sponsor  such  studies  on  a  continuing 


One  qiiestlon  of  great  concern  to  MMnbers 
of  Congress — and  all  Americans — Is  the 
financing  of  political  campaigns.  Th9  Presi- 
dent has  suggested  legislation  to  Congress 
and  bills  have  been  introduced  and  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  each  House. 
While  this  question  Is  not  essentially  an 
organizational  iseue,  the  Joint  committee 
expresses  its  hope  that  Congress  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  consider  legislation 
which  would  provide  more  realistic  report- 
ing requirements  and  broaden  the  base  of 
political  campaign  contributions.  We  urge 
that  legislation  for  this  purpose  be  thorough- 
ly studied. 

The  other  area  which  received  attention  In 
our  hearings  was  the  question  of  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  increase  the  term 
of  office  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  4  years.  Obviously,  such  an 
amendment  oould  not  be  a  part  of  a  reorgani- 
zation bill.  T^e  proposal  has  been  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  each  Houm 
and  hearings  have  been  held.  We  believe  this 
Is  a  fundamental  queetion  which  should  l>e 
reeolved  by  the  membership  and  hope  that 
the  proposed  amendment  will  be  reported  fw 
consideration. 

The  committee  also  heard  testimony  on  a 
number  of  additional  propoeals,  such  as  the 
establishment  of  a  question  period  before 
Congress  for  high  Oovenunent  ofllclala,  re- 
view of  the  power  to  declare  war,  and 
strengthening  of  party  leadership  conunlt- 
tees.  On  theee  and  other  proposals,  however, 
the  oommlttee  was  unable  to  reach  a  con- 
sensus and  makes  no  recommendations. 

A.  8.  MiKX  MoMiONZT,  Rat  J.  Madden, 


Ooehairman. 
JOBXt  J.  Spaxkicam. 

Kabl  e.  Mitnot. 
CurroxD  P.  Caib. 
J.  Caleb  Boogs. 


Cochairman. 
Jack  Baooxs. 
KxhHxchleb. 
Thomas  B.  Cxntna. 
DumwAKD  O.  Hall. 
James  C.  Cleveland. 


■CTPLXMXNTAL    VIKWS    OF    MX.    KXCHLXB 

The  hearings  and  deliberations  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress  have  been  thoroiigh,  and  I  wpait- 
heartedly  subscribe  to  the  recommendatlboa 
made  in  the  rep>ort.  My  supplemental  views 
Indicate  areas  worthy  of  additional  consid- 
eration and  action,  both  by  existing  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Operations  proposed 
In  the  Report.  The  additional  suggeetlona 
are: 

1.  The  public  Is  entitled  to  a  more  In- 
fonnatlve  view  of  Congress.  There  Is  In- 
adequate briefing  of  visitors  to  the  gal- 
leries, and  the  noise  and  confusion  could 
be  reduced.  I  suggest  the  following: 

(a)  Early  eetabUshment  of  a  visitors'  In- 
formation center. 

(b)  A  large  flashboard  in  the  Capitol,  so 
visitors  can  see  which  committees  are 
meeting,  their  location,  witnesses,  and  sub- 


ject matter  of  bills  being  debated  on  the 
House  and  Senate  floor. 

(o)  The  galleries  should  be  enclosed  with 
soxindproofed.  transparent  covering,  with  the 
floor  debates  piped  Into  the  galleries.  The 
floor  proceedings  would  tfien  be  clearly  audi- 
ble to  visitors,  and  gallery  noises  woiild  not 
disturb  floor  proceedings. 

(d)  Qallery  visitors  should  be  provided 
with  a  periodic  commentary  on  bills  being 
debated,  the  Issues  at  stake,  the  legtslatlvt 
leaders,  etc. 

(e)  Gallery  visitors  should  be  allowed  to 
consult  bills,  oommlttee  reports,  and  pic- 
torial directories  of  members. 

3.  Upon  advance  agreement  of  the  majority 
and  minority  leadership,  electric  voting 
should  be  made  available  on  certain  issues. 
A  16-minute  notice  should  be  given  to  all 
members  immediately  prior  to  calling  for 
such  a  vote.  This  would  save  time  on  voting, 
{jartlcularly  when  three  or  more  record  votes 
are  taken  on  separate  amendments,  recom- 
mittal motion,  and  final  passage  of  a  bill. 

3.  The  House  Rules  Committee  should  be 
made  an  arm  of  the  majority  leadership,  with 
the  primary  duty  of  scheduling  legislation. 

4.  7%e  House  and  Senate  should  provide 
for  a  question  period  for  Cabinet  members 
on  the  floor. 

5.  Floor  debate  should  be  carried  on  closed- 
circuit  television,  with  receivers  in  each 
Member's  office.  This  will  enable  Members 
and  their  staffs  to  keep  a  constant  check  on 
developments  during  floor  debate. 

6.  If  unudrm  State  action  could  establish 
a  primary  date  arotmd  Labor  Day,  and  the 
national  election  day  moved  to  the  first 
Tuesday  in  October,  this  would  not  only  cut 
short  long  and  expensive  campaigns,  but  it 
^ould  reduce  the  disruption  of  congressional 
business. 

7.  Congressional  control  over  service  aca- 
demy appointments  should  be  retained,  but 
much  of  the  paperwork  can  be  taken  out 
of  Members'  offices.  A  full-time  clerical  staff 
member  should  be  provided  for  the  selection 
board,  with  the  duty  of  informing  schools 
and  applicants  of  the  terms  of  selection  by 
competitive  civil  service  examination,  with 
Interview  by  the  selection  board.  In  this  way, 
the  Congressman  retains  control  over  general 
policy,  including  the  work  of  the  selection 
board,  but  the  entire  operation  does  not 
consume  the  great  amount  of  time  which 
It  now  takes  the  Congressman  and  his  staff. 

8.  As  a  party  rule.  House  and  Senate  Mem- 
bers who  want  to  leave  Congress  for  study, 
travel,  or  Interim  appointments  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  should  have  their  prior  se- 
niority restored  If  they  retiim  to  Congress. 

9.  Committee  chalrmanshlpa  should  be 
rotated  among  the  top  three  senior  members, 
with  the  chairman  holding  office  for  only  one 
term. 

10.  A  mandatory  retirement  age  ot  70 
should  be  established. 

11.  To  remove  the  "city  council"  bills  from 
Congress — as  well  as  the  Inherent  merit  of 
the  propoeal — the  District  of  Ooltunbla 
should  have  home  rule. 

13.  A  computerized  tabulation  of  tlie  roll- 
calls  should  be  devised.  This  will  enable 
Members  to  ascertain  the  status  of  the  roll- 
call  while  In  progress,  and  also  provide  in- 
stantaneous party  breakdowns  of  the  vote  as 
the  roUcall  is  completed. 

IS.  I  agree  with  the  majority  of  the  Joint 
Committee  that  It  would  be  an  abdication 
of  our  responsibilities  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress if  casework  were  turned  over  to  an 
"ombudsman."  still,  there  are  many  prob- 
lems Involving  complex  Interagency  relation- 
ships, or  tedious  Investigations,  which  could 
properly  be  handled  by  a  central  group  on 
refwral  by  Members.  Such  referrals  can  be 
optional  rather  than  obUgatory,  and  some 
Members  will  find  they  can  utilize  this  serv- 
ice more  frequently  and  effectively  than 
others.  If  this  procedure  can  save  a  member 
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of  his  staff  some  time,  It  will  be  a  wise  Invest- 
ment. Personally,  I  feel  that  the  expertise 
built  up  by  such  a  central  group  of  expert*^ 
whether  led  by  an  "ombudsman"  or  other- 
wise— will  provide  many  shortcuts,  thus  free- 
ing Members  and  their  staffs  for  more  time 
to  concentrate  In  legislative  Issues. 

14.  Provision  should  be  made  for  televising 
sessions  of  the  House  and  Senate,  with  ade- 
quate advance  notice  to  Members  when  par- 
ticular debates  are  to  be  covered.  This  will 
not  only  concentrate  more  attention  on  the 
deliberations  of  Congress  and  awaken  public 
interest,  but  It  will  stimulate  more  attend- 
ance at  sessions.  It  has  been  argued  that  this 
will  result  in  "acting"  for  the  cameras,  but 
the  camera  Is  a  merciless  mirror  of  reality. 

Ken  Hxcklex. 

I  support  propositions  6,  7,  and  14  of  the 
above  supplemental  views. — Durward  O.  Hall. 

We  support  propositions  1,  6,  7,  12,  and  14 
of  the  above  supplemental  views.  Our  agree- 
ment with  these  specific  recommendations 
of  Mr.  Hechler  should  not  be  construed  to 
mean  that  we  necessarily  disagree  with  all 
of  his  other  recommendations. — Thomas  B. 
Curtis;  James  C.  Cleveland. 

I  additionally  support  proposition  11  of 
the  above  views. — James  C.  Cleveland. 

StrPPLXMXNTAL  views  OP  MEHHRB.  CURTIS,  HALL, 
AND    CUEVZLAND 

We  support  the  committee  report  and  feel 
it  is  a  constructive,  forward  step  In  strength- 
ening Congress. 

These  supplemental  views  contain  further 
recommendations  for  needed  reforms  in  the 
procedures  of  Congress.  They  are  not  in- 
tended to  detract  from  the  work  that  has 
been  accomplished  but  are  offered  as  con- 
structive additional  steps  to  be  taken. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Organization  of 
the  Congress,  established  by  the  unanimous 
votes  of  both  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate,  was  given  the  mandate  of 
studying  "the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  Congress"  and  reconomendlng  "Im- 
provements in  such  organization  and  tolera- 
tion with  a  view  toward  strengthening  the 
Congress,  simplifying  Its  operations.  Improv- 
ing Its  relationships  with  other  branches  of 
the  XT.S.  Government,  tmd  enabling  it  better 
to  meet  its  responsibilities  under  the  Con- 
Etltutlon." 

The  impetus  for  this  study  of  the  Congress 
may  have  originated  from  differing  views  of 
the  role  of  Congress,  but  the  phraseology  of 
the  mandate  compels  the  conclusion  that 
Congress  Itself  believes — 

1.  That  it  is  weak;  otherwise  it  would  not 
need  strengthening; 

2.  That  its  operations  are  complex;  other- 
wise they  would  not  need  simplifying; 

3.  That  its  relationships  with  the  execu- 
tive and  Judicial  branches  are  not  as  good  as 
they  should  be;  otherwise  they  would  not 
need  improving;  and 

4.  That  it  is  not  meeting  Its  responsibilities 
\mder  the  Constitution  satisfactory;  other- 
wise, it  would  not  be  necessary  to  alter  It. 

Thus,  there  would  appear  to  be  unanimity 
of  opinion  that  Congress  can  and  should 
bo  strengthened.  In  our  opinion,  an  Im- 
psrtant  key  to  a  more  effective  Congress  is 
a  better  luiderstandlng  of  the  role  of  the 
minority,  and  permitting  It  to  perform  its 
historic  function.  Too  often  overlooked  by 
students  of  government  is  the  Important 
role  that  the  two  party  system  performs  in 
the  United  States.  We  submit  that  perhaps 
the  most  overlooked  oongresslonal  reform 
and  one  that  might  do  the  most  in  the  final 
analysis  to  redress  the  weaknesses  enumer- 
ated above  would  be  to  permit  the  minority 
to  better  perform  Its  historic  vAt. 

Therefore,  we  are  pleased  that  the  Joint 
committee  report  Includes  a  slgnlflcant  num- 
ber of  In^xirtant  measures  designed  to  pro- 
tect minority  rights.  Such  recommendatlonB 


as  those  for  Improving  committee  procedures, 
providing  more  adequate  professional  staffing 
for  the  minority,  strengthening  of  legislative 
review  procedures,  and  improving  the  avail- 
ability of  budget  Information  are  all  reforms 
of  particular  value  to  the  minority  party 
as  well  as  to  the  entire  Congress. 

For  these  reasons,  we  feel  that  our  flrst 
recommendation  is  especially  Important,  and 
we  particularly  Invite  students  of  government 
and  the  media  to  carry  forward  a  construc- 
tive dialog  addressed  to  its  potential. 

1.  Committees  an  procedures  and  policies 

We  strongly  urge  the  creation  of  new  com- 
mittees in  the  House  and  Senate  to  be 
known  in  each  body  as  the  Committee  on 
Procedures  and  Policies.  Such  committees 
would  have  the  power  to  examine  into  and 
report  back  to  the  Congress  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds  by  the  executive  branch 
to  Insure  that  they  are  spent  efficiently  and 
In  accordance  with  law.  The  chairman  of 
these  committees  shall  be  members  of  the 
minority  party. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  legislative 
branch  has  been  increasingly  subordinated 
in  the  lawmaking  process.  Power  has  been 
increasingly  concentrated  in  the  executive 
branch.  By  allowing  this  development,  the 
Congress  has  strayed  from  the  mandate  of 
the  Constitution  by  which  it  is  established 
as  a  coequal  branch  of  Government. 

The  appropriations  process,  the  right  to 
raise  and  maintain  armies,  and  the  right  to 
declare  war  are  outstanding  examples  of  au- 
thorities granted  exclusively  to  the  Congress 
which  are  more  and  more  being  absorbed  by 
the  executive  branch. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  ways  by  which 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  legislative 
branch  have  been  diminished.  It  is  not  our 
object  to  enumerate  these  abuses  here  but, 
recognizing  their  existence,  to  propose  means 
for  correcting  them. 

We  believe  the  best  means  would  be  crea- 
tion of  the  Committees  of  Procedures  and 
Policies  In  the  House  and  Senate,  headed  by 
members  of  the  minority  party. 

In  both  Houses  of  Congress  are  Committees 
on  Government  Operations  having  Jurisdlr- 
tion  to  conduct  comprehensive  investiga- 
tions. It  is  difficult  for  them  to  do  so  effec- 
tively when  the  results  appear  likely  to  re- 
flect unfavorably  on  their  own  party's  ad- 
ministration. This  is  the  purpose  of  giving 
control  of  these  committees  to  the  minority. 

This  Is  not  an  original  idea  in  representa- 
tive government  either  here  or  abroad.  The 
House  of  Commons  in  Great  Britain  has  a 
committee  known  as  the  Committee  of  Public 
Accounts  whose  chairman  is  by  convention 
a  leading  member  of  the  opposition!  usually 
a  person  who  has  been  P^nanclal  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  committee  is  charged 
with  responsibility  for  insuring  that  all  pub- 
lic money  is  spent  in  the  manner  Intended  by 
Parliament.  It  also  promotes  economy  and 
efficiency  and  helps  to  maintain  high  sUnd- 
ards  of  morality  in  all  public  financial  mat- 
ters. 

In  our  own  history  also,  there  are  examples 
of  minority  control  of  conunlttee  investiga- 
tions. Perhaps  the  most  famous  occurred  In 
1923  when  the  Teapot  Dome  oil-reserve  in- 
vestigation was  conducted  by  a  Democratic 
Senator  at  a  time  when  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  were  con- 
trolled by  the  Republican  Party.  This  Sen- 
ator, Thomas  J.  Walsh,  of  Montana,  accepted 
the  responsibility  of  conducting  the  investi- 
gation at  the  urgent  request  of  Republican 
Senator  Robert  LaFollette. 

These  committees  would  Infringe  in  no  way 
upon  the  majturity's  power  to  conduct  its 
own  investigations.  The  new  committees 
would  help  only  to  reveal  areas  In  which 
Oovemment  was  not  serving  the  Ai«itrt«Hm 
people  as  well  as  It  should. 

Indeed,  the  mere  existence  of  such  com- 


mittees would  tend  strongly  to  encourage 
self -improvement  In  any  administration,  oh- 
vlating  the  need  for  Investlgatlotis,  aivl 
would  help  to  eliminate  public  impressions 
of  poor  government  by  strengthening  the 
operations  of  good  government. 

We  propose  that,  m  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Procedures  and  Policies  be  com- 
posed of  eight  Senators,  in  addition  to  the 
chairman,  divided  equally  between  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  parties.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  there  shall  be  14  members 
in  addition  to  the  chairman,  likewise  divided 
equally  between  the  two  parties.  To  repeat, 
the  chairman  of  each  would  be  a  member  of 
the  minority. 

For  the  purpose  of  performing  its  duties, 
each  committee,  or  any  subcommittees 
thereof,  when  authorized  by  the  committee, 
would  be  authorized  to  sit,  hold  hearings, 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States,  whether  or  not  Congress  Is  In 
session,  is  in  recess,  or  is  adjourned;  to 
require  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  papers,  docu- 
ments, and  books,  and  to  take  such  testi- 
mony as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  would 
be  Issued  over  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  of  any  subcom- 
mittees, or  by  any  member  designated  by 
the  chairman,  and  could  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  any  such  chairman  or 
member. 

Under  the  scope  of  authority  which  would 
be  granted  to  these  committees,  it  would 
be  possible  not  only  to  review  and  correct 
executive  activities  which  go  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  constitutional  power  or  tran- 
scend the  intent  of  Congress,  but  It  would 
be  possible  also  to  insure  the  public  that 
the  full  truth  would  be  told  in  matters 
which  involve  allegations  of  corruption. 

Prom  the  outset  of  our  Investigation  into 
congressional  reform,  we  Republicans  have 
stressed  the  importance  of  having  minority- 
controlled  Investigatory  committees  for  rea- 
sons which  should  be  obvious  to  even  the 
most  casual  observer  of  the  current  political 
scene. 

At  the  present  time,  for  example,  the  pub- 
lic is  rightly  concerned  about  ethics  In  Oov- 
emment. We  submit  that  If  the  heavily  out- 
numbered minority  In  the  Senate  and  House 
had  control  of  a  committee  such  as  the  one 
we  have  suggested,  the  pubUc  confidence  In 
our  processes  of  government — and  In  the 
honesty  of  all  our  officials — would  be  far 
stronger  than  It  Is. 

If  the  minority  had  control  of  an  In- 
vestigatory committee,  the  "credibility  gap" 
could  not  have  gained  the  serious  propor- 
tions which  it  has  today  when  an  iTnTn^nwi 
majority  of  the  American  public  literally 
does  not  beUeve  the  pronouncements  of  its 
own  Government. 

The  genius  of  American  Government  has 
been  its  response  to  the  will  of  the  majority 
while  protecting  minority  rights.  Our  pro- 
posal is  based  squarely  on  a  reaffirmation  of 
this  Important  principle.  We  do  not  propose 
that  the  minority  be  given  control  of  an 
Investigatory  committee  for  the  sake  of  frus- 
trating, thwarting,  or  obstructing  the  will 
of  the  majority.  We  do  so  because  of  our 
conviction  that  the  control  of  an  investiga- 
tory committee  would  redress  the  serloua 
Imbalance  that  occurs  when  the  White 
House  and  both  branches  of  Congress  are 
locked  tightly  under  the  control  of  a  ma- 
jority party  that  enjoys  enormous  maJorltleB 
m  Congress  and  ever-proliferating  power  In 
the  Executive. 

"Power  tends  to  corrupt,  absolute  power 
corrupts  absolutely."  This  Important  pro- 
nouncement of  Lord  Acton's  is  reflected  in 
Jefferson's  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice 
in  its  opening  paragraph : 

"Mr.  Onslow,  the  ablest  among  the  Speak- 
ers of  the  House  of  Commons,  used  to  say. 
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IX  wM  ft  mmzlm  ti«  had  often  h«ftnl  when  he 
warn  a  young  ma  i,  from  old  and  experienced 
Members,  that  n  >thlng  tended  more  to  tbrow 
power  Into  the  1  ands  of  administration,  and 
tboae  who  acte(  with  the  majority  of  the 
Hoiiae  of  Comm<  ns,  than  a  neglect  of,  or  de> 
parture  from,  tl  e  rules  of  proceeding:  that 
these  forma,  as  nstltuted  by  our  ancestors, 
operated  as  a  ct  tck  and  control  on  the  ac- 
tions of  the  maj(  >rlty.  and  that  they  were,  in 
many  Instances,  a  shelter  and  protection  to 
the  mlnwlty,  agi  Lost  the  attempts  of  power.' 
So  far  the  max!  n  Is  certainly  true,  and  Is 
founded  in  good  lense,  that  as  It  Is  always  in 
the  power  of  the  majority,  by  their  numbers, 
to  stop  any  Imp  oper  measures  proposed  on 
the  part  of  their  tpponents,  the  only  weapons 
by  which  the  mli  orlty  can  defend  themselves 
against  similar  a  tempts  from  those  In  power 
are  the  forms  an  t  rules  of  proceeding  which 
have  been  adopti  d  as  they  were  found  neces- 
sary, from  time  o  time,  and  are  become  the 
law  of  the  Houie.  by  a  strict  adherence  to 
which  the  wealce :  party  can  only  be  protected 
from  those  Irrei  ularltles  and  abuses  which 
these  forms  we  e  Intended  to  check,  and 
which  the  want  >nneas  of  power  !•  but  too 
often  apt  to  sug  (est  to  large  and  successful 
-majoiltles." 

-  CerCitnly  a  roli  of  the  minority  U  to  serve 
as  a  check  agalnJt  the  wantonness  of  power. 
We  submit  that  his,  our  flrst  and  foremost 
recommendation,  jwould  give  ua  tiw  neceeeary 
means  to  do  so. 
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3.  Campi  ign  expenditures 
The    House     A<  Imlnlstratlon     Committee 
presently   has   uu  ler  consideration   recom- 
mendations by  tti  B  President  for  improving 


the  laws  covering  campiUgn  financing  and  is 
developing  legislation  in  this  area.  It  Is  our 
opinion,  however,  that  the  Joint  Ccnnmlttee 
on  the  Organisation  of  Congress  should  have 
made  recommendations  in  this  field,  partic- 
ularly to  provide  for  complete  disclosure  of 
all  campaign  donations,  whetlier  In  money 
or  In  kind,  and  complete  disclosure  of  all 
expenditures,  whether  by  the  Individual  can- 
didate or  by  a  ooounlttae  In  his  behalf. 

4.  Sthica 

We  are  pleased  that  the  Joint  committee 
has  recommended  that  the  House  establish 
a  Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
similar  to  the  existing  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  In  the  Senate.  We  urge 
that  the  membership  of  the  House  commit- 
tee, as  of  the  Senate  committee,  be  evenly 
divided  between  the  two  political  parties. 

5.  Contested  elections 

Article  I,  section  5,  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  "each  House  shall  be  the  Judge 
of  the  elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of 
its  own  Members  *  *  *."  The  existing  ma- 
chinery for  contesting  an  election  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  antiquated  and 
complex.  The  Legislative  Reference  SerWce 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  has  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  this  subject.  We  urge  that 
the  proposed  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations  review  this  study  and  re- 
port a  comprehensive  set  of  recommenda- 
tions for  Improving  the  contested  election 
machinery  In  the  House. 

e.  Rights  of  toitnesses 

In  addition  to  the  right  of  ooimsel,  a  wit- 
ness before  a  committee  of  the  Congress 
should  be  extended  the  right  tx>  cross- 
examine  other  wltneesee  and  to  review  the 
record.  In  particular  any  material  which 
might  tend  to  defame  him.  He  also  should 
have  the  right  to  bring  in  rebuttal  witnesses. 

7.  Contempt  citations 

We  recommend  that  all  citations  of  con- 
tempt be  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Operations  before  they  are 
reported  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  further 
proceedings. 

One  of  the  necessary  powers  of  any  legis- 
lative body  Is  to  protect  itself  against  acts 
designed  to  undermine  and  contravene  its 
functions.  The  means  employed  by  the  Con- 
gress is  through  the  contempt  procedure,  a 
procedure  which  calls  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  the  act  which  threatens  it  and  pro- 
vides for  punishment  of  the  offender,  either 
through  the  courts  or  through  the  bar  of  the 
House  against  which  the  contempt  has  been 
directed. 

Moet  contempts  today  arise  from  actions 
of  those  called  before  committees  of  the 
Congress  as  witnesses.  There  is  no  need  to 
call  attention  to  the  importance  of  our  com- 
mittee structure  but  the  point  that  con- 
cerns us  Is  the  manner  in  which  contempt 
situations  are  handled. 

At  present,  It  is  the  practice  for  the  com- 
mittee which  has  been  the  subject  of  the  act 
of  contempt  to  serve  as  flrst  judge  of  the 
matter.  It  is  the  conunlttee  Itself  which  re- 
ports the  matter  to  the  parent  body,  acting 
as  both  victim  and  prosecutor. 

We  question  both  the  soundness  and  the 
justice  of  such  a  procedure  and  for  that  rea- 
son we  recommend  that  contempt  citations 
be  referred  in  each  case  to  an  impartial  com- 
mittee— the  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations.  This  committee  would 
screen  the  evidence  and  report  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  its  parent  body. 

H.  Declarations  of  war 
On  June  2,   1965,   Representative  Donald 

Rumsfeld,    of   Illinois,    testified    before   the 

Joint  conunlttee  as  follows: 
"Finally,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  It  might 

be  appropriate  at  this  point  In  history  for 

a  study  of  the  nat\ire  of  the  constitutional 


authority  grantM  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  foreign  and  military  affairs.  For  example, 
at  the  time  the  Constitution  was  drafted, 
the  meaning  of  the  word  'war'  was  reason- 
ably well  understood.  The  United  States  po- 
sition with  respect  to  World  War  I  and 
World  War  n  was  clear,  however,  more  re- 
cently, and  particularly  in  Korea,  Vietnam, 
and  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  United 
States  has  pursued  military  actions  which  by 
any  reasonable  definition  constitute  war- 
fare. These  actions  were  at  the  direction  of 
the  President  and  without  any  oflldal  dec- 
laration of  war  by  the  Congress. 

"Our  Constitution  created  separate 
branches  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  at- 
tempted to  establish  checks  and  balances  be- 
tween these  branches.  Undoubtedly,  the 
Congress  was  given  the  power  to  declare  war 
for  a  reason.  Today  the  United  States  Is  en- 
gaged In  an  undeclared  war  In  ^^etnam. 
This,  I  believe,  raises  a  number  of  questions: 
"Does  the  concept  of  declaring  of  war  need 
updating? 

"What  was  the  cMlglnal  constitutional 
Intent? 

"Should  Congress  hold  additional  hearings 
on  such  matters,  or  merely  let  the  'teach-ins' 
serve  as  a  platform  for  debate  on  foreign 
policy? 

"If  hearings  should  be  held,  which  oom- 
mtttees  should  be  Involved? 

"What  is  Congress'  proper  role  today  m 
these  areas  of  foreign  policy  and  undeclared 
war,  In  view  of  the  advent  of  nuclear  weap- 
onry and  the  nuxlem  technology  or  warfare 
and  the  need  for  centralized  control  and 
declslonmakl  ng? 

"Is  the  normal  authorization  and  appro- 
priation process  sufficient  and/or  is  it  being 
utilized  adequately,  to  fill  the  desirable  con- 
gressional role  in  this  area? 

"Is  Congress  effectively  exercising  its  power 
of  appropriation  to  involve  sufficiently  the 
representative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  basic  issues  underlying  our 
foreign  commitments — and  a  declaration  of 
war  Is  only  one  point  on  the  spectrum  in 
this  regard? 

"Is  there  congressional  check  on  Executive 
action  in  the  increasingly  Important  area  of 
intelligence,  countertnsurgency,  and  covert 
military  operations  adequate? 

"With  the  improbability  of  wars  on  the 
scale  of  the  19th  and  early  20th  century 
conflicts  and  the  increasing  likelihood  of  so- 
called  cold-war  wars,  and  the  resulting  use 
of  programs  of  countertnsurgency,  do  we 
need  to  define  the  various  war  situations  that 
we  are  likely  to  face  and  evaluate  the  desira- 
ble cohgresslonal  role — ^whlch  might  vary 
considerably — In  each?" 

One  year  later,  these  questions  remain  im- 
answered.  We  urge  that  the  proposed  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  under- 
taking a  thorough  study  of  the  role  of  Con- 
gress In  the  foreign  and  military  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

9.  The  legislative  budget 
We  are  weU  pleased  with  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  final  report  for  Im- 
proving the  fiscal  machinery  of  Congress. 
They  are  a  major  step  forward  In  strength- 
ening Congress  vis-a-vis  the  executive 
branch.  In  view  of  the  failure  to  provide  for 
a  legislative  budget  committee,  however,  we 
recommend  that  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Reduction  of  I^obessentlal  Federal  Expendi- 
tures, which  Is  composed  of  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  members  of  the  appro- 
priate fiscal  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  and  has  experienced  professional  staff, 
be  given  the  responsibility  of  overseeing  the 
legislative  budget. 

10.  Incumbency  advantage  and  the  seniority 
system 

We  reconunend  that  the  proposed  Joint 
Committee     on     Congressional     Oi>erations 
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undertake  a  review  and  analysis  of  the  grow- 
ing advantages  of  Incumbent  Members  of 
Congress  over  candidates  to  the  House  and 
Senate.  We  believe  that  efforts  to  strengthen 
Congress  would  become  self-defeating  if  in- 
cumbents were  to  become  virtually  impreg- 
nable in  office  as  a  result  of  the  benefits  con- 
ferred by  these  reforms. 

Congress  is  unique  among  the  national 
parliaments  of  the  free  world  and  even 
among  the  legislatures  of  our  50  States  in 
following  a  rigid  practice  of  selecting  com- 
mittee chairmen  by  seniority.  While  It  Is 
true  that  the  Rules  of  the  House  provide 
for  election  of  committee  chairmen  by  the 
full  House  and  that  the  practice  of  seniority 
could  be  ended  any  time  there  Is  sufficient 
will  in  either  party  to  do  so,  we  regret  that 
the  Joint  committee  did  not  see  flt  to  rec- 
ommend one  of  a  number  of  alternatives  to 
this  system.  The  experience  of  the  1946  Re- 
organization Act  shows  that  reforms  aimed 
at  curtailing  the  powers  of  a  committee 
chairman,  however  meritorious  on  other 
grounds,  provide  no  real  solution  to  the 
problem  of  seniority.  We  strongly  recommend 
that  the  proposed  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations  face  this  problem  in  a 
forthright  manner  and  take  action  to  at 
least  modify  the  seniority  system. 
11.  Executive  privilege 

Although  the  Congress  recently  passed  a 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  we  recommend 
that  the  proposed  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations  devote  further  study 
to  problems  of  access  by  Congress  and  the 
public  to  information  within  the  executive 
branch.  Part  16  of  the  hearings  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress 
contains  an  excellent  study  of  executive 
privilege,  but  there  Is  still  much  that  needs 
to  be  clarified  in  this  area. 

12.  Term  of  office 

The  joint  committee  received  extensive 
testimony  relating  to  the  term  of  office  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  was  determined  that  the  committee  should 
make  no  recommendation  in  this  area. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  two  of  the  under- 
signed.' the  present  system,  even  though  it 
Is  not  perfect,  and  despite  the  fact  that  It 
places  the  additional  workload  of  a  congres- 
sional campaign  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
Incumbent,  still  comes  closest  to  achieving 
the  Ideals  and  principles  of  representative 
government.  Let  us  keep  in  mind  the  basic 
American  principle  that  the  wUl  of  the  people 
shall  be  the  supreme  law.  If  we  are  to  fulfill 
this  principle,  our  actions  must  reflect  the 
best  Interests  of  the  people.  We  must  give 
them  ample  opportunity  to  "turn  out  to 
pasture"  every  2  years  those  representatives 
whose  policies  and  actions  no  longer  meet 
With  the  approval  of  those  they  represent. 
Biennial  elections  of  the  people's  personal 
representatives  in  the  House  have  not  failed 
to  yield  responsible  progress  and  stability 
over  the  past  two  centuries. 
13.  Bipartisanship  of  new  joint  committee 

We  recommend  that  the  proposed  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations  be 
equally  divided  between  the  parties.  To  ac- 
complish this,  the  membership  of  the  pro- 
posed committee  should  be  Increased  to  12 
in  number,  with  the  appointment  of  3  Demo- 
cratic and  3  Republican  Senators,  3  Demo- 
cratic and  3  Republican  Congressmen,  fol- 
lowing the  pattern  of  the  Joint  Committees 
of  1945-46  and  1965-66  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Congress. 


'  Representative  Cleveland  has  taken  a  po- 
sition favoring  a  4-year  term,  provided  only 
that  Home  elections  are  held  In  years  when 
there  Is  no  presidential  election  and  that 
there  is  a  limitation  on  the  number  of  con- 
secutive terms  a  Congressman  can  serve. 
OXIV 1769— Part  21 


14.  Programing  and  scheduling 

We  recommend,  not  only  consideration  of 
the  minority  but  for  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress, that  the  work  of  the  House  be  more 
fairly  programed  and  scheduled  than  is  pres- 
ently the  case.  The  legislative  calendar 
should  be  arranged  so  that  Individual  Mem- 
bers would  be  advised  of  its  makeup  at  least 
2  or  3  weeks  In  advance.  All  Representatives 
bear  an  Important  obligation  to  make  ap- 
pearances In  their  own  districts.  Proper  pro- 
graming and  scheduling  of  legislation  would 
permit  this  and  enable  Congress  to  complete 
Its  work  by  its  legal  adjournment  date. 
15.  Committee  meetings 

It  is  standard  procedure  for  organizations 
to  have  provisions  in  their  bylaws  allowing 
less  than  a  majority  to  call  meetings.  In 
light  of  this  fact,  we  recommend  that  in  the 
event  a  chairman  cancels  a  scheduled  com- 
mittee meeting,  two-fifths  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  committee  should  be  empowered 
to  call  that  meeting  despite  the  notice  of 
cancellation. 

A  rule  In  both  the  Republican  conference 
and  the  Democratic  caucus  provides  that  the 
chairman  shall  call  a  meeting  upon  the  writ- 
ten request  of  50  Members.  Section  52  of 
Robert's  Rules  of  Order.  Revised,  states  that, 
"It  Is  the  duty  of  the  chairman  to  call  the 
committee  together,  but,  If  he  Is  absent,  or 
neglects  or  declines  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
committee.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  committee 
to  meet  on  the  call  of  any  two  of  its  mem- 
bers. •  •  •.•• 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 
DuRWARD  G.  Hall. 
James    C.    Cleveland. 

I  support  propositions  3,  6.  6,  7.  10  and  12 
of  the  above  supplemental  views. — Ken 
Hechler. 


THE  SONIC  BOOM  DAMAGE 
RECOVERY  ACT  OF  1968 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gon- 
zalez). Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  aimed  to  protect 
the  public  against  anticipated  damage 
from  sonic  boom  both  from  military  and 
civilian  aircraft.  Introducing  this  legis- 
lation. I  am  privileged  to  be  joined  by 
14  cosponsors.  They  are  Messrs.  Joseph 
P.  Addabbo,  of  New  York.  Alphonzo  Bell, 
of  California,  George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  of 
California,  Harold  R.  Collier,  of  Illinois, 
Leonard  Farbstein,  of  New  York,  James 
G.  Fttlton,  of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  Edna 
P.  Kelly,  of  New  York,  Messrs.  Peter  N. 
Kyros.  of  Maine.  Spark  M.  MATstrNACA, 
of  Hawaii,  Mrs.  Patsy  T.  Mink,  of  Ha- 
waii, Messrs.  Claude  Pepper,  of  Florida. 
Roman  Pucinski,  of  Illinois.  Ogden  Reid. 
of  New  York,  and  Byron  G.  Rogers,  of 
Colorado. 

The  bill,  entitled  "The  Sonic  Boom 
Damage  Recovery  Act,"  not  only  provides 
for  the  recovery  of  damages  for  personal 
injury  or  property  loss,  but  also  serves  as 
an  incentive  to  manufacturers  to  develop 
aircraft  that  will  be  so  engineered  as  to 
reduce  the  hazards  of  sonic  boom. 

The  present  problem  of  aircraft  noises 
is  a  mere  shadow  of  the  difficulties  we 
can  expect  when  supersonic  aircraft 
start  smashing  through  the  sound  bar- 
rier as  they  sweep  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  age  of  mass  air  transportation 
came  upon  us  so  fast  that  many  of  the 


subsequent  problems  which  developed, 
might  well  have  been  avoided  had  we 
had  the  benefit  of  advance  planning. 

But  now  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
leam  from  the  lessons  of  the  past  and 
those  lessons  teach  us  that  we  must  act 
before  the  fact  by  setting  up  the  means 
whereby  the  problems  anticipated  by 
sonic  boom  wUl  be  ameUorated  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible. 

I  refer  to  the  age  of  the  supersonic 
transport  and  the  resultant  problems 
we  can  clearly  foresee.  We  should  face 
these  problems  now,  and  pass  positive 
legislation  with  respect  to  sonic  boom 
and  the  damage  claims  that  are  certain 
to  result. 

This  bill  sets  up  a  fund  whereby  an 
injured  party  can  bring  suit  where  pres- 
ent laws  do  not  provide  grounds  for  re- 
covery of  such  damage  or  injuiy.  or 
where  existing  means  do  not  allow  for 
adequate  recovery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  may  be  considered 
landmark  legislation  because  it  estab- 
lishes a  precedent  for  the  future  dealing 
with  the  effects  of  manmade  disasters 
resulting  from  sonic  boom  or,  from  any 
other  type  of  damage  caused  bv  the 
scientific  advancement  of  man. 

This  would  include  damage  resulting 
from  underground  nuclear  detonation. 

I  Cite  as  a  specific  example  a  possible 
manmade  natural  disaster  facing  the 
residents  of  the  Denver,  Colo.,  area,  who 
have  been  shaken  by  a  steady  series  of 
earthquakes  caused  by  the  Army  having 
pumped  waste  material  into  a  large  un- 
derground cavern,  thus  creating  an  un- 
stable earth  condition  affecting  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  highly 
productive  first  efforts  being  taken  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration's 
OfHce  of  Noise  Abatement.  This  new  ad- 
junct was  established  as  a  result  of  an- 
other law  enacted  this  year,  the  Control 
of  Aircraft  Noise  and  Sonic  Boom  Act. 

As  a  result  of  meetings  with  the  staff 
of  the  Aircraft  Noise  Abatement  Office 
I  am  convinced  that  significant  strides 
are  being  made  to  insure  that  manufac- 
turers incorporate  all  the  latest  tech- 
nological and  engineering  features  pos- 
sible into  supersonic  aircraft  to  reduce 
the  incidence  of  sonic  boom.  Therefore. 
I  have  incorporated  into  this  bill  features 
that  make  it  desirable  for  the  manufac- 
turer or  developer  of  supersonic  jets 
to  comply  with  the  standards  set  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

The  act  distinguishes  between  civil  and 
public  aircraft.  Public  aircraft  includes 
any  government  aircraft— domestic  or 
foreign— used  in  the  actual  service  of  the 
government,  except  where  the  aircraft  is 
carrying  persons  or  property  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  Public  aircraft  would 
therefore  not  include  foreign  aircraft 
operating  for  a  government-controlled 
corporation  such  as  Air  Prance, 
Lufthansa,  and  so  forth.  Civil  aircraft 
includes  all  nonpublic  aircraft. 

The  Intent  of  the  legislation  Is  that 
civil  airlines  should  pay  their  share  of 
the  costs  of  damages  occasioned  by  their 
operation  of  supersonic  aircraft  In  such 
a  way  that  the  damaged  party  can  re- 
cover his  losses  without  costly  and  bur- 
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densome  procc  sses  all  out  of  proportion 
to  the  amow  t  of  the  damage  claim. 
Additionally,  the  act  is  designed  to  fill 
the  gap  existlr  i  in  many  areas  of  the  law 
where  there  1  s  no  theory  of  recovery 
available. 

Broad  genei  al  powers  are  given  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  in  estab- 
lishing rates,  Mth  for  civil  and  public 
aircraft.  Payiients  into  the  damage 
fund,  in  the  ct  hse  of  public  aircraft,  will 
be  accomplishc  d  through  apprt^rlations. 
which  the  act  i  authorizes. 

The  act  further  provides  that  the 
Secretairy  of  fransportatlon  shall  pay 
the  claimant  ;he  amount  to  which  he 
would  have  be  en  entitled  under  the  law 
of  the  place  vhere  the  damages  were 
caused,  had  tl  ey  been  caused  by  negli- 
gence. Both  personal  injury  and  prop- 
erty damage  are  covered. 

Hie  act  also! gives  the  claimant  a  va- 
rleity  of  reme<lal  procedures.  He  may 
proceed  under  State  law  and  piu-sue 
whatever  reau  dies  are  available,  or  he 
-  may  -make  his  ;laim  against  the  f  imd.  If 
he  chooses  to  ]  troceed  against  the  fund, 
he  must  assigi  all  rights  he  may  have 
against  the  person  or  corporation  who 
may  have  a  let  al  liability  to  pay  for  the 
damages  caus(d:  however,  any  excess, 
recovered  by  the  Secretaiy.  over  the 
amount  paid  b;  the  fimd  and  costs,  shall 
be  paid  to  the  c  aimant. 
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affairs.  Because  of  her  reliance  on  edu- 
cation, America  has  been  able  to  re- 
spond to  the  challenges  of  growth  and 
technology.  But  we  have  never  faced  a 
period  of  such  imparallelled  growth  or 
one  so  fraught  with  the  dangers  of  a 
knowledge  explosion  surpassing  man's 
control.  Our  educational  system  today 
must  meet  the  challenge  of  a  vast  un- 
derprivileged p<H>ulation  —  preparing 
them  for  work  in  tomorrow's  technology. 
It  must  be  flexible  enough  to  provide 
education  through  the  graduate  level  for 
all  who  are  desirous  and  capable — with- 
out financial  barriers. 

Because  these  needs  are  so  critical,  I 
believe  that  it  is  essential  for  us  to  con- 
duct an  objective  and  Intensive  study  of 
our  system  of  education  In  an  effort  to 
redesign  and  redirect  it  toward  new  goals. 
Accordingly,  I  have  introduced  HJl. 
19111,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  formula- 
tion of  a  national  educational  policy.  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  this  idea  has  re- 
ceived the  support  of  the  Republican 
Party  which,  in  its  platform,  stated : 

The  birthplace  of  American  opportunity 
has  been  in  the  classrooms  of  our  schools 
and  colleges,  ^rom  early  childhood  through 
the  college  years,  American  schools  must 
ofTer  programs  of  education  sufficiently  flex- 
ible to  meet  the  needs  of  all  Americans — 
the  advantaged,  the  average,  the  disadvan- 
taged and  the  handicapped  alike.  To  help 
our  educators  meet  this  need  we  will  estab- 
lish a  national  commission  to  study  the 
quality  and  relevance  of  American  education. 

My  bill  would  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  by  the  President, 
to  be  headed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  to  be  com- 
posed of  persons  outstanding  in  the 
fields  of  "public  and  private  preschool, 
elementary,  secondary,  higher  educa- 
tion, manpower  resoiu-ces  and  require- 
ments, vocational,  and  occupational 
training  including  the  fields  of  labor  and 
industry."  With  their  combined  exper- 
tise, these  men  and  women  would  formu- 
late alternative  plans  to  meet  the  goal 
of  quality  education  from  preschool 
through  graduate  school  without  finan- 
cial barriers. 

Their  task  will  not  be  am  easy  one.  The 
problems  to  be  solved  are  difficult,  and 
involve  not  only  changing  the  structure 
of  the  educational  system,  but  changing 
the  outlook  and  aspirations  of  the  edu- 
cationally deprived.  We  must  make 
"equality  of  educational  opportunity"  a 
meaningful  phrase  for  every  citizen,  not 
just  glittering  campaign  rhetoric.  The 
barriers  of  poor  schools,  irrelevant  ciur- 
riculum  and  inadequate  financing  must 
come  down.  Some  of  the  areas  in  which 
the  Commission  will  need  to  concentrate 
its  study  are  these: 

Preschool  and  compensatory  educa- 
tion. The  importance  of  giving  disad- 
vantaged children  a  headstart  in  ed- 
ucation is  underlined  by  the  opinion  of 
such  specialists  as  Dr.  Benjamin  Bloom 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  who  re- 
ports: 

It  Is  possible  to  say  that.  In  terms  of  In- 
telligence measured  at  age  17,  at  least  20 
percent  Is  developed  by  age  1  and  50  percent 
by  age  4. 


The  debilitating  effects  of  early  child- 
hood disadvantages  are  further  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  gap  between 
performance  levels  of  Negro  and  white 
children  increases  with  age.  The  average 
third  grade  Negro  student  in  one  section 
of  the  country  has  a  verbal  achievement 
level  approximately  1  year  behind  the 
average  white  student,  but  by  grade  12, 
the  difference  is  nearly  3  years.  Yet  to- 
day, only  about  30  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  3  to  5  age  group  attend  any 
sort  of  preschool,  and  enrollment  in- 
creases with  age  and  family  income. 
Thus  those  who  need  early  education  the 
most — the  young  poor — are  not  being 
reached  in  anything  like  the  numbers 
necessary  to  tUleviate  their  handicaps. 

The  effort  to  provide  "compensatory 
education" — services  above  and  beyond 
what  the  schools  normally  supply — has 
been  a  major  thrust  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Act  of  1965,  title  I.  Yet 
by  its  administrators'  own  admission, 
title  I  reaches  only  a  fraction  of  the 
children  it  is  intended  to  serve.  And 
despite  hopeful  results  from  the  first  2 
years  of  operation  of  the  program,  the 
title  I  student  who  is  receiving  compen- 
satory education  is  still  far  behind  the 
average  student.  As  many  as  60  percent 
of  the  disadvantaged  yoimgsters  may 
fall  in  the  lowest  quarter  in  reading 
scores  in  a  given  district:  their  absen- 
tee rate  is  higher,  the  number  which  go 
on  to  college  is  substantially  lower,  and 
they  represent  the  highest  percentage  of 
school  dropouts. 

Dropout  prevention  and  vocational 
education.  The  importance  of  a  high 
school  education  in  today's  complex 
technological  society  cannot  be  under- 
rated. Yoimgsters  who  drop  out  of  high 
school  have  a  significant  higher  unem- 
ployment rate  than  those  who  continue 
and  graduate.  In  a  survey  of  the  1966 
high  school  graduating  class  and  drop- 
outs the  unemployment  rate  for  the  for- 
mer was  found  to  be  14.2  percent,  for  the 
latter  17.4  percent.  The  earning  power  of 
a  high  school  dropout  Is  also  substan- 
tially less  than  that  of  the  holder  of  a 
high  school  diploma.  Recent  estimates  of 
the  lifetime  income  of  men,  by  years  ol 
school  completed,  show  that  a  man  with 
1  to  3  years  of  high  school  will  earn 
$284,000  over  his  lifetime  while  a  man 
with  4  years  of  high  school  will  earn 
$341,000  during  the  same  period. 

Part  of  the  problem  of  the  high  school 
dropout  may  be  that  he  finds  his  studies 
are  irrelevant  to  his  way  of  life.  The  need 
for  a  strong  vocational  education  pro- 
gram— one  which  is  closely  attuned  to 
the  needs  of  the  current  job  market — is 
critical.  According  to  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Vocational  Education,  vocational 
education  programs  today  are  grossly  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  need  for  highly 
trained,  skilled  manpower.  At  a  time 
when  "almost  every  person  requires  some 
formal  preparation  for  emplojrment  and 
most  continue  to  need  some  type  of  con- 
tinuous upgrading,"  the  Cotmcil  found 
that  "secondary  level  enrollment— in 
vocational  education — constitutes  only 
about  a  quarter  of  the  total  high  school 
enrollment  of  the  Nation,  even  though 
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five  out  of  six  youths  never  achieve  a  col- 
lege education."  The  program,  they  con- 
tinue, is  least  adequate  in  quantity  and 
quality  for  those  who  need  it  most — rural 
and  slum  students,  women  and  out-of- 
school  youth.  The  explosive  social  con- 
sequence of  such  irrelevance  have  been 
tragically  apparent  in  recent  urban  riots 
and  in  crime  and  A'andalism  in  both  rural 
and  urban  areas. 

Universal  educational  opportunity  be- 
yond high  school  and  continuing  educa- 
tion. America  is  traditionally  known  as 
the  land  of  opportunity.  It  is  logical  then 
that  we  extend  the  right  of  a  college  edu- 
cation to  anyone  who  is  qualified  regard- 
less of  financial  ability.  As  on,  study 
group  noted,  the  question  Is  no  longer 
"Who  deserves  to  be  admitted?"  but 
"Whom  can  the  society,  in  conscience 
•  and  self-interest,  exclude?"  There  are 
nearly  7  million  students  enrolled  in  this 
Nation's  colleges  and  universities  today; 
Office  of  Education  officials  estimate  that 
nearly  2  million  others  have  the  ability, 
but  not  the  means,  to  attend  college.  This 
is  a  costly  waste  of  manpower  and  one 
which  we  can  ill  afford. 

The  problem  of  education  beyond  high 
school  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  col- 
lege years;  with  the  increased  amounts 
of  leisure  time  available  to  the  entire 
population,  continuing  education  be- 
comes a  necessity  so  that  all  citizens  may 
spend  their  leisure  time  profitably.  The 
pace  of  change,  the  increasing  complex- 
ities of  day-to-day  living  and  the  need 
to  know  and  understand  a  world  made 
smaller  by  communications — all  require 
that  learning  be  a  continuing  process 
throughout  life.  As  one  educator  noted: 

In  the  "educated  society"  of  today,  there 
Is  no  terminal  point  for  going  to  school.  The 
educated  professional  man  never  "finishes" 
his  education.  And  the  schools  do  not  see 
in  any  one  degree  the  "terminal"  degree  or 
In  any  one  age  the  age  at  which  one  'grad- 
uates". Education  has  to  be  continuing  edu- 
cation in  Its  approach.  In  Its  curriculum,  and 
In  Its  structure. 

The  task  of  formulating  a  national 
educational  policy  is  a  tremendous  one. 
In  addition  to  concentrating  on  the 
problems  which  beset  our  educational 
system  today,  the  Commission  will  be 
directed  to  include  in  its  report  alterna- 
tive methods  of  appropriately  financing 
such  a  policy,  the  actual  or  projected 
cost  effectiveness  of  alternative  plans  for 
implementing  the  policy,  and  the  appro- 
priate role  which  State,  local  and  TeA- 
eral  agencies  and  institutions  can  play 
in  implementing  it. 

The  role  of  State  and  local  agencies 
and  institutions,  both  public  and  private, 
will  be  of  course  a  central  one.  Educa- 
tion has  traditionally  been  a  local  con- 
cern, and  its  problems  and  directions  are 
best  served  by  decisions  made  at  the  local 
level.  The  situation  today  is  so  critical 
however  that  the  resources  needed  are 
often  beyond  local,  and  even  State, 
means.  The  policy  which  the  Commis- 
sion evolves  should  be  one  which  serves 
both  local  and  national  interests  well. 
It  should  cast  Washington  In  a  suppor- 
tive role,  leaving  the  local  and  State 
groups  the  initiative  of  choosing  specific 
paths  to  follow  toward  broad  goals.  Only 


in  this  way  can  a  national  policy  be  truly 
responsive  to  local  and  individual  needs. 
As  a  nation,  we  have  relied  on  our 
schools  and  universities  to  help  us  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  future.  Until  now 
they  have  been  equal  to  the  task,  but  un- 
less we  take  action  soon,  our  educational 
system  cannot  continue  to  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  greater  challenges  and  the 
greater  opportunities  which  the  future 
offers.  I  respectfully  urge  passage  of  my 
bin,  H.R.  19111.  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  so  that  we  can  begin  to  formu- 
late an  educational  policy  equal  to  the 
demands  of  tomorrow's  needs — one  which 
will  offer  every  individual  the  opportunity 
to  develop  his  talents  to  the  fullest. 


THE  NEED  TO  COPE  WITH  GOVERN- 
MENTAL AND  POLI-nCAL  MACHIN- 
ERY  THAT  HAS  BECOME  OUT- 
DATED AND  OUTMODED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  RuppeI  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  live  in  an 
age  of  technical  and  social  explosion. 
Over  the  last  several  decades  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  expanding  at  a 
tremendous  tempo  as  has  the  private  sec- 
tor of  our  economy.  However,  in  the  midst 
of  change  we  have  refused,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  cope  with  governmental  and 
political  machinery  that  has  become  out- 
dated and  outmoded.  This  old  machinery 
has  made  the  Federal  Government  waste- 
ful and  inefficient.  It  gives  the  people  of 
this  Nation  a  back  seat  in  the  most  im- 
portant political  decisions  made  in  this 
democracy — the  nomination  and  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  retards  the  func- 
tioning of  Congress,  and  it  riddles  the 
Post  Office  Department  with  political 
wheeling  and  dealing  no  longer  necessary 
in  this  day  and  age.  The  times  demand 
major  reforms  in  the  Federal  govern- 
mental and  national  political  processes 
of  this  coimtry. 

In  the  time  remaining  between  now  and 
the  adjournment  of  Congress,  I  intend  to 
submit  to  this  body  five  addresses  on  the 
need  for  reform.  In  my  opinion,  each  of 
these  areas  of  reform  must  be  first  prior- 
ity business  of  the  next  Congress.  My  ad- 
dresses will  cover: 

First.  The  need  for  reform  of  the  elec- 
toral college. 

Second.  A  plan  to  drastically  change 
the  convention  system  for  nominating 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  can- 
didates. 

Third.  A  proposal  for  a  comprehensive 
attack  on  waste,  duplication  and  over- 
lapping in  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Fourth.  The  need  for  reorganization 
of  Congress;  and 

Fifth.  A  proposal  to  eliminate  the  last 
vestiges  of  political  patronage  from  the 
Post  Office  and  from  the  appointments 
of  yoimg  men  to  service  academies. 

Today,  I  intend  to  discuss  the  need  for 
reform  of  the  electoral  college  with  em- 
phasis on  the  mechanism  whereby  the 
election  is  thrown  to  the  Congress  if  any 


one  candidate  falls  to  obtain  more  than 
one-half  of  the  electoral  votes. 

Recently  the  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
on  which  I  serve,  called  for  prompt  con- 
sideration of  electoral  college  reform 
legislation.  It  is  good  that  the  policy 
making  councils  of  at  least  one  of  our 
major  parties  is  beginning  to  grapple 
with  this  important  issue. 

The  electoral  college  acts  as  a  buffer 
between  the  people  of  this  country  and 
the  selection  of  our  President.  It  was  de- 
signed for  a  time  when  communication 
and  transportation  difficulties  necessi- 
tated an  organization  such  as  the  elec- 
toral college  in  order  to  most  smoothly 
select  the  Chief  Executive.  Instantaneous 
communication  and  rapid  transportation 
plus  other  technological  advances  to 
speed  and  accurately  record  election  day 
procedure  and  Jesuits  has  negated  the 
need  for  the  electoral  college.  In  short, 
the  present  system  whereby  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  are  elected  is  an 
absurd  hangover  of  a  bygone  age  and 
should  be  abandoned. 

Under  this  system,  where  all  electoral 
votes  go  to  the  candidate  with  the  most 
votes,  all  citizens  who  do  not  vote  for 
the  winning  candidate  in  their  State,  .lose 
their  voice  in  the  final  selection  of  the 
President.  The  vote  of  a  citizen  in  a  less 
populous  State  carries  more  weight  than 
the  vote  of  a  citizen  in  a  more  populous 
State.  Electors  can  disregard  the  man- 
date of  the  voters  in  casting  their  ballots 
in  the  electoral  college.  A  candidate  with 
fewer  popular  votes  than  another  candi- 
date can  be  elected  President.  It  is  even 
conceivable,  under  this  system,  that  we 
could  end  up  with  a  President  from  one 
party  and  a  Vice  President  from  another. 
If  a  candidate  for  President  does  not  re- 
ceive a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes, 
then  the  House  of  Representatives,  not 
the  people,  select  the  next  President. 
This  system,  whereby  Congressmen  may 
be  called  upon  to  elect  the  President  is 
even  more  ridiculous  than  the  electoral 
college  itself.  In  modem  times  the  matter 
of  election  of  the  President  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  been  in  the  realm 
of  speculation  by  the  political  scientist 
and  the  columnist.  In  1968,  with  three 
candidates  having  broad  popular  support, 
election  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
may  become  a  hard  reality.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  no  candidate  will  receive 
the  270  electoral  votes  necessary  to  be 
elected  President  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the 
mechanics  and  some  of  the  results  that 
could  flow  from  the  election  being  thrown 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1968. 
I  think  we  can  safely  assume  that  Mr. 
Wallace  will  not  receive  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes.  However,  if  Mr.  Wal- 
lace has  sufficient  voter  strength  by  elec- 
tion day  to  deny  a  majority  of  electoral 
votes  to  either  Mr.  Nixon  or  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, the  next  President  of  the  United 
States  will  be  elected  by  the  91st  House 
of  Representatives.  Section  15  of  tlUe  3, 
United  States  Code  provides: 

Congress  shall  be  in  session  on  the  sixth 
day  of  January  succeeding  every  meeting 
of  the  Electors.  . . . 
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Thus,  we  can  cor  elude  that  the  ballot 
Ing    In   the    Houn     of   Representatives 
would  begin  January   6 — Just  2  weeks 
before  the  term  of 
dent  expires. 

At  this  time  it 
diet  the  outcome 
to  the  House  of 
State  delegation 
absolute  majority 


the  incumbent  Presi- 


not  possible  to  pre- 
it  an  election  thrown 
spresentatives.  Each 
i\\  have  one  vote.  An 
)f  26  delegations  will 
be  reqxiired  to  elecb  a  President.  In  this 
Congress,  the  Dem<  cratlc  Party  has  ma- 
jorities in  29  delej  ations.  and  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  majorities  in  18  dele- 
gations, and  thres  are  even  Steven. 
However,  there  ar !  at  least  seven  so- 
called  Deep  Soutli  States  where  the 
third  party  candidi  ite  is  expected  to  do 
well  in  the  populai  vote.  To  my  knowl- 
edge it  has  never  b  ;en  assessed  whether 
Congressmen  from  those  delegations 
would  give  suppor;  to  the  Democratic 
candidate,  Mr.  Huhphrey  or  the  third 
party  candidate.  M  -.  Wallace.  Under  the 
12th  amendment  ol  the  Constitution  the 
choice  will  be  limited  to  the  three  top 
candidates  in  electc  ral  votes.  I  have  been 
talking  about  the  90th  Congress.  The 
party  allnement  ii  the  91st  Congress 
may  well  be  even  closer.  Not  that  I  am 
anxious  to  mention  the  possibility  that 
some  of  us  will  no .  be  returning  to  the 
91st  Congress,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
making  my  point —  here  are  seven  States 
where  one  Republiian  replacing  an  in- 
cumbent Democrat  in  the  House  would 
switch  control  of  Jie  State  delegation 
from  Democratic  tc  Republican  for  pur- 
poses of  electing  a  F  resident. 

As  an  indlcaton  of  Republican 
strength  in  those  { reas,  five  out  of  the 
seven  Governors  in  those  States  are  Re- 
publican. In  additlcn  there  are  11  States 
where  a  switch  of  ( ne  seat  would  tie  up 
the  delegation  and  deny  it  to  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate.  Seven  of  those  11  States 
now  have  Republics  n  Governors.  Thus  we 
can  see  that,  in  tlie  91st  Congress,  the 
Democratic  Party  i  lay  not  have  majori- 
ties in  enough  deljgations  to  elect  the 
President  if  the  e  ection  comes  to  the 
House  of  Represei  tatives.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  when  you  consider  that 
some  delegations  nay  have  majorities 
that  will  feel  call*  i  upon  to  give  theli- 
support  to  Mr.  Wall  ice. 

In  the  interest  oi  fairness,  in  this  un- 
usual political  yeai  there  is  always  the 
possibility  that  th;  ball  could  bounce 
the  other  way  and  he  Democratic  Party 
will  be  in  firm  cont  rol  of  sufBdent  dele- 
gations to  elect  a  pJesident  in  the  House. 
Even  if  Mr.  Wallaci  gains  a  plurality  or 
majority  of  the  vo  e  in  some  so-called 
Deep  South  Stateii,  the  Congressmen 
from  those  States  n  ay  decide  to  support 
the  Democratic  a  ndidate.  Mr.  Huk- 
PHREY.  over  Mr.  Wa  lace.  This  could  still 
result  in  a  great  del  eat  for  democratic — 
small  d — principles.  Mr.  Nixon  could  re- 
ceive an  overwheln  ing  plurality  of  the 
popular  vote,  fall  i  hort  of  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  elsctoral  vote,  and  be 
defeated  by  Mr.  Hu  kphrey  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  [n  fact,  and  the  polls 
certainly  do  not  in  licate  that  this  next 
situation  will  come  i  ibout.  Mr.  Humphriy 
could  run  third  In  1  )oth  the  popular  and 
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electoral  vote  and  still  be  elected  Presi- 
dent by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This,  or  the  reverse  situation  which  is 
also  a  possiblity,  would  be  an  even  great- 
er defeat  for  democratic  principle  and 
the  American  people.  In  fact,  I  would 
Judge  that  the  American  people,  who  are 
already  disturbed,  would  be  plain  fed  up, 
and  I  would  hate  to  predict  either  the 
reaction  or  the  problems  that  the  new 
President  would  face. 

Now  let  us  speculate  on  an  additional 
situation.  Lei  us  assume  that  Mr.  Nixon, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Wallace  fall 
short  of  an  electoral  majority.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  the  91st  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  evenly  divided,  which  is  a  possi- 
bility, and  that  three  State  delegations 
pledge  their  vote  to  Mr.  Wallace,  which 
is  also  possible.  At  this  point  no  candi- 
date has  a  majority  in  tlie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Mr.  Wallace,  realizing  he 
cannot  win.  asks  for  a  series  of  conces- 
sions from  the  two  leading  candidates.  I 
personally  believe  that  both  Mr.  Nixon 
and  Mr.  Humphrey  are  men  of  high  in- 
tegrity who  would  not  bargain  away 
Presidential  powers  and  decisions.  But 
let  us  remember  also  that  it  is  the  most 
powerful  office  in  the  world  at  stake,  and 
both  major  party  candidates  realize  that 
assumption  of  the  Presidency  will  take 
them  from  the  backwaters  to  the  fore- 
front of  history.  Both  men  want  the  op- 
portunity to  mold  the  future  in  a  critical 
era. 

To  avoid  the  dangers  of  prejudging 
the  personalities  of  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr. 
Humphrey  and  even  Mr.  Wallace,  and 
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i-esentatives  selected  the  President  was 
in  1825.  Andrew  Jackson,  led  in  the  popu- 
lar vote  and  received  99  electoral  votes. 
John  Quincy  Adams  had  84  electoral 
votes  and  only  two-thirdsof  Jackson's 
popular  vote.  Here  we  have  an  instruc- 
tive example  of  political  wheeling  and 
dealing  regardless  of  the  [>e<H3le's  choice. 
In  this  case  history,  by  the  way.  there 
was  a  third  candidate  and  a  fourth.  Mr. 
William  Crawford  had  41  electoral  votes. 
Mr.  Henry  Clay  had  37  electoral  votes. 
It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Clay  was  willing 
to  settle  for  Secretary  of  State.  It  is 
further  reported  that  Mr.  Adams  prom- 
ised him  that  in  exchange  for  his  sup- 
port. Mr.  Clay  threw  his  support  to  Mr. 
Adams  who  became  President  and  Clay 
was  made  Secretary  of  State.  Andrew 
Jackson  was  not  idle  during  the  next  4 
years.  In  1828  he  turned  Adams  and  his 
party  out  of  the  White  House,  and  poor 
Mr.  Clay  never  became  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Coming  back  to  1968,  let  us  continue 
with  our  speculation  that  the  House  is 
deadlocked,  and  now  let  us  say  both  Mr. 
Humphrey  and  Mr.  Nixon  refuse  to  meet 
concessions  put  forth  by  Mr.  Wallace, 
and  there  are  no  additional  break- 
throughs in  the  deadlock.  January  20 
arrives  and  President  Johnson  steps 
down. 

The  next  Vice  President  would  be  se- 
lected by  the  Senate.  Whatever  happens 
on  November  5.  the  Democratic  Party 
will  have  a  majority  in  that  body  in 
January  1969.  Let  us  assume  Mr.  Muskie. 
during  the  period  of  deadlock  in  the 


how  they  might  react.  I  have  decided  to-  -House,   Is  selected   as   Vice   President- 


dip  into  history.  It  is  not  encouraging. 
Twice  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
elected  the  President.  In  1801  Thomas 
Jefferson  of  Virginia  and  Aaron  Burr  of 
New  York  were  tied  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege. Following  deadlock  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  a  bitter  political 
struggle,  Alexander  Hamilton,  although 
a  long-time  political  rival  of  Jefferson's, 
threw  his  support  to  the  Virginian  and 
against  ills  fellow  New  Yorker.  Although 
Jefferson  went  on  to  a  successful  Presi- 
dency. Hamilton  did  not  fare  so  well.  He 
was  killed  in  a  duel  by  Aaron  Burr. 

As  has  happened  so  often  in  this  coun- 
try. Congress  and  the  Nation  moved 
after  the  disaster.  The  Jefferson-Burr 
deadlock  was  a  mistake.  Burr  was  to 
have  been — and  indeed  became — Jeffer- 
son's Vice  President.  At  that  time  the 
man  with  the  second  highest  number  of 
electoral  votes  became  Vice  President. 
Burr,  who  was  the  vice-presidential  can- 
didate, received,  by  error  in  the  electoral 
college  the  same  number  of  votes  as 
Jefferson  bringing  about  the  crisis.  Mr. 
Burr,  although  he  knew  he  was  to  be 
the  vice- presidential  candidate,  decided 
he  would  rather  be  President  when  the 
possibility  arose.  The  result  was  the  12th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
reformed  the  electoral  college  system 
of  selecting  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. As  the  provisions  in  the  Constitu- 
tion were  inadequate  to  meet  the  crisis 
of  1801,  the  12th  amendment  ratified  in 
1804  may  well  prove  inadequate  to  meet 
a  crisis  in  1968. 

The  only  other  time  the  House  of  Rep- 


elect.  Suddenly,  Mr.  Muskie  would  find 
himself  Acting  President  of  the  United 
States.  Certainly  his  powers  and  in- 
fluence would  be  limited  by  the  fact  that 
his  administration  would  undoubtedly 
only  last  a  few  days  at  the  most.  This  is 
not  a  particularly  desirable  transfer  of 
Presidential  power  in  the  troubled  world 
we  live  In  today. 

There  is  an  additional  possibility  that 
I  will  dwell  on  for  only  a  moment.  Let  us 
assimie  the  Republican  Party  has  the 
necessary  majority  to  elect  Richard 
Nixon  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
What  is  to  prevent  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate  from  handing  him 
a  Democratic  Vice  President?  Hopefully, 
our  colleagues  in  the  other  body  are  men 
of  sufficient  good  will  that  they  would 
select  Mr.  Nixon's  choice  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent, but  there  is  certainly  no  guarantee. 

The  foregoing  is  improbable,  but  not 
impossible,  and  could  be  downright  dan- 
gerous In  this  complex,  fast-movine 
world.  Hie  main  point  I  hope  I  have 
made  is  that  the  system  is  absurd.  The 
Congress  has  stalled  too  long,  as  far  as 
corrective  action  is  concerned,  and  the 
people  are  far  ahead  of  us.  A  poll  I  took 
in  the  11th  Congressional  District  of 
Michigan,  which  I  represent,  shows  84.1 
percent  of  my  constituents  favor  abol- 
ishing the  electoral  college  system  and 
allowing  the  voters  to  c&st  their  ballots 
directly  for  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident. Nationally,  a  recent  Gallup  poll 
showed  Americans  favor  abolishing  the 
electoral  college  by  a  margin  of  66  per- 
cent to  19  percent.  Now.  admittedly  the 
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people  of  my  district  are  ahead  of  the 
Nation,  but  I  believe  the  national  man- 
date for  action  in  this  area  is  sufficient. 
We  have  stalled  too  long.  The  people 
do  not  want  to  take  a  back  seat  in  se- 
lecting the  President  of  the  United 
States.  One  of  the  first  orders  of  busi- 
ness of  the  next  Congress  must  be  to 
tackle  this  serious  problem,  without  de- 
lay, and  to  present  the  American  people 
with  a  workable  plan. 


VIETNAM  AND  THE  REDWOODS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen]  Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recently  passed  Redwood  National 
Park  has,  as  you  know,  created  a  tre- 
mendous amoimt  of  interest  throughout 
our  Nation  and  the  world. 

Last  week  the  Redwood  Empire  Asso- 
ciation held  its  annual  meeting  in 
Crescent  City.  Calif.,  and  during  the 
press  breakfast  a  highly  respected  and 
brilliant  reporter  from  the  Medford. 
Oreg..  Tribune  was  the  featured  speaker. 
I  was  so  impressed  with  the  content  and 
accuracy  of  her  remarks  that  I  was  im- 
mediately motivated  to  bring  her  speech 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress. 

Redwoods  and  Vietnam  have  been  so 
very  much  in  the  news  lately  that  I 
thought  the  comments  she  made  would 
be  of  unusual  interest,  so  I  insert  the 
text  of  her  speech  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Talk  by  Peccyann  Hutchinson  Betorb 
Redwood  Empixb  Association  Crescent 
Crrr,  Calit..  September  21,  1968 

In  early  August  I  wrote  an  editorial  for 
the  Mail  Tribune  entitled  Lines  ol  Communi- 
cation. While  the  title  may  not  sound  so  un- 
usual the  editor  of  the  newspaper  later  re- 
marked that  I  was  one  of  the  few  people  he 
knew  who  could  write  about  Paraguay,  the 
California  redwoods,  and  Vietnam  In  one 
article  and  have  it  make  sense. 

The  editorial  was  about  highways,  some- 
thing that  all  three  countries  had  In  com- 
mon, and  a  footnote  to  it  explained  that  I 
had  visited  northern  California.  Vietnam, 
and  South  America  within  recent  months. 

Therefore,  I  wasn't  too  surprised  last  week 
to  receive  a  telephone  call  from  Mr.  O'Dell 
asking  me  to  address  this  group. 

•Talk  about  Vietnam."  he  said,  "then  bring 
in  the  Redwoods  National  Park  and  how  it 
will  affect  southern  Oregon!" 

While  this  may  sound  like  a  rather  big 
order,  I  must  admit  that  both  Vietnam  and 
the  redwoods  have  been  making  headlines 
lately  In  the  nation's  newspapers. 

I  was  In  Vietnam  in  June  and  July  as  a 
correspondent  for  the  Mall  Tribune  In  Med- 
ford. 

While  I'm  no  expert  on  Vietnam.  I  did  see 
a  lot  more  of  the  country  than  the  average 
US.  serviceman  does  who  Is  assigned  there. 
However,  conditions  are  quite  different  for 
one  who  is  in  Vietnam  as  a  war  correspondent 
and  one  who  is  a  member  of  the  military. 

In  a  way  this  Is  unfortunate  as  Vietnam 
Is  a  beautiful  country.  Its  highlands  are 
similar  to  Oregon  and  northern  California's 
mountains  complete  with  wild  rivers.  Slightly 
less  than  half  the  size  of  California,  South 
Vietnam  has  a  tropical  climate  since  Saigon 
Is  only  10  degrees  north  of  the  equator— 
about  the  same  as  Havana,  Cuba. 


Just  what  is  there  for  a  correspondent  to 
cover? 

Of  course,  there  is  the  war  in  general. 
These  stories  about  the  over-all  war  are 
usually  filed  by  the  wire  service  correspond- 
enw. 

Then  there  U  the  story  of  the  pacification 
program.  A  highly  complicated  program  so 
complex  In  fact  that  the  correspondent  can 
almost  drown  in  its  statistics.  But  the  story 
of  the  pacification  program — the  one  I  was 
particularly  interested  in — cannot  be  found 
in  the  cities.  One  must  go  into  the  rural  ham- 
let* and  villages  to  get  the  story.  Results  are 
not  accomplished  overnight,  but  painstak- 
ingly brought  about  over  a  period  of  months, 
maybe  years,  and  then  are  so  small  many  pass 
unnoticed  by  the  press. 

It  is  these  little  success  stories,  accom- 
plished by  a  handful  of  U.S.  servicemen  and 
civilians  in  out  of  the  way  places  that  make 
the  human  Interest  stories  of  the  Vietnam 
War. 

I  saw  only  a  small  part  of  the  pacification 
program,  but  the  part  I  saw  I  believe  is 
creeping  forward.  I  talked  to  a  number  of 
U.S.  servicemen — Navy.  Marines,  Army— who 
are  working  full  time  or  only  part  time  in 
the  pacification  program.  All  were  highly  en- 
thusiastic about  this  part  of  their  work. 
Many  felt  that  this  is  the  way  the  war  will  be 
won 

During  the  time  I  was  In  Vietnam  I  was 
in  Satgon.  aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  USS 
Constellation  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin;  in  Nha 
Be  in  the  Delta  aboard  a  U.S.  Navy  river 
patrol  boat;  at  Da  Nang,  Phu  Bla,  Gia  Le, 
and  Hue  In  I  Corps — the  northernmost  mili- 
tary section  of  Vietnam;  at  Pleiku  In  the 
central  highlands.  Dak  To  and  two  of  its 
nearby  firebases  only  six  miles  from  Cam- 
bodia, and  at  Thu  Due  and  Long  Blnh  In  the 
Saigon  area.  I  traveled  by  about  every  kind 
of  military  transportation  Imaginable 

My  favorite,  however,  is  the  Huey  hell- 
copter,  which  skims  about  20  feet  above 
the  treetops — the  safest  elevation  due  to 
snipers. 

Since  I  am  one  of  those  persons  who  will 
drive  over  8.5  miles  of  road  construction  to 
see  a  mountain  I  could  enjoy  the  beauty  of 
Vietnam's  highlands. 

Flying  In  a  helicopter  one  day  from  a  fire- 
base  to  Dak  To  we  skimmed  over  the  jungle 
treetops — a  vast  expanse  of  green  accented 
with  brilliant  red  of  the  towering  flame  of 
the  forest  tree.  Cutting  through  this  scene 
was  a  river,  which  divided,  plunged  down  a 
several  hundred  foot  fall,  fell  into  a  boiling 
pool  of  white  river,  then  continued  its  Jour- 
ney down  a  series  of  rapids  and  smaller  falls 
as  the  rocky  mountains  through  which  it 
parsed  narrowed  its  gorge.  Here  was  truly 
a  wild  river! 

Upon  my  return  to  Saigon  an  Air  Force 
colonel  I  had  gotten  to  know  asked  me  about 
my  swing  through  the  highlands.  As  he 
started  to  leave  he  remarked  ; 

I  suppose  you've  picked  out  a  place  lor 
your  resort."  Little  did  he  know.  For  the 
next  five  minutes  I  extolled  the  beauty  of 
"my  wild  river"  and  the  ideal  spot  for  a 
resort  overlooking  the  Y  falls.  Unfortunately, 
its  beauty  could  only  be  appreciated  from 
the  air — it  wasn't  as  friendly  on  the  ground. 
I  could  find  no  one  Interested  in  helping 
me  set  up  a  resort  there  after  the  war  Is 
over. 

The  quiet  appearing  countryside  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  roar  of  the  cities. 
Saigon,  with  an  estimated  600.000  motor- 
bikes and  pedlcabs,  is  beyond  description. 
One  would  never  know  that  a  war  was 
going  on  if  It  were  not  for  the  military  uni- 
forms and  vehicles  in  the  city. 

For  the  correspondent  there  are  a  wealth 
of  opportunities  for  stories. 

How  are  the  troops  fed?  Many  people  do 
not  realize  that  the  VS.  military  has  large 


truck  farms  In  the  Dalat  and  Can  Tlio  areas 
which  raise  fresh  produce  equal  to  Cali- 
fornia's San   Joaquin   Valley. 

Where  do  some  of  the  outlying  military 
bases  get  their  water?  TTie  Navy's  Seabees 
laid  a  12-inch  steel  pipeline  through  VC 
country  to  supply  five  bases  in  I  corps.  Dur- 
ing construction  when  the  proper  fittings 
for  the  pipeline  didnt  arrive  they  fabricated 
them. 

What  standards  do  the  military  have  for 
building  roads?  The  Seabees  and  the  Army's 
Corps  of  Engineers  do  most  of  the  road 
building.  The  grade  Is  dependent  upon  the 
time  available;  the  cuts  are  dependent  upon 
the  amount  of  fill  needed.  The  Mllitery  As- 
sistance Command  Vietnam  (that's  the 
United  States)  has  set  a  standard  of  a  24- 
foot  paved  roadway  with  four  foot  shoulders 
for  its  principal  military  roads.  The  VC  have 
not  found  an  effective  way  to  mine  paved 
roads. 

All  of  these  make  interesting  reading  for 
the  people  back  home.  And  each  I  used  as 
the  basis  for  at  least  one  article. 

One  of  the  hardest  parts  of  the  Vietnam 
War  for  correspondents  to  report  is  the  gen- 
eral atmosphere  in  the  country.  This  is  an 
Important  part  of  the  news  story.  Since  the 
June  attacks  on  Saigon  the  city  has  been 
tense — waiting  for  the  other  shoe  to  drop. 

Set  off  a  firecracker  In  this  tenseness  and 
the  resulting  incident  will  dominate  the 
world's  headlines.  But  as  far  as  the  war  is 
concerned  Is  of  little  consequence. 

The  correspondent  and  the  reader,  or  tele- 
vision viewer,  must  remember  two  things. 
The  action  is  In  Vietnam— Asia  which  has 
different  customs  and  different  values  than 
the  U.S. — and  read  or  view  it  In  Its  proper 
perspective. 

I  did  not  want  to  leave  Vietnam  when  my 
visa  ran  out.  Each  story  tracked  down  ex- 
posed several  others  waiting  to  be  written. 
I  had  spent  a  large  part  of  my  time  In 
Vietnam  with  the  Seabees.  As  I  was  leaving 
Saigon,  the  Third  Naval  Construction  Bri- 
gade's public  affairs  officer  reminded  me  that 
I  was  walking  out  on  the  story  about  Route 
One. 

In   a   very  short   time   he   had   discovered 

jny  interest  in  highways  and  had  promised 

to  accompany  me  in  an  armored  convoy  from 

Da  Nang  to  Phu  Bal  via  Route  One  over 

famous  Hal  Van  Pass. 

But  Vietnam  isn't  the  only  place  which  is 
liaving  trouble  with  it-  highways.  Northwest- 
ern California's  long  struggle  for  better  high- 
ways Is  widely  known,  and  I  believe,  a  Red- 
woods National  Park  will  accelerate  this  con- 
struction program. 

Nearly  600.000  people  visited  Oregon's  only 
national  park  last  year  at  Crater  Lake,  lo- 
cated 85  miles  off  Interstate  5.  its  main  en- 
trance from  the  south  is  reached  via  narrow, 
winding.  Oregon  62  This  route  carries  30.000 
truck  loads  of  Iocs  annually — 98  per  day 
figured  on  a  305-day  year.  Oregon  law  pro- 
hibits hauling  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  But 
logging  Is  halted  by  winter  snow  so  the  sum- 
mer figure  is  fantastic  CGnsiderlng  that  tour- 
ists use  the  same  narrow  road. 

While  the  tovu-lsts  may  complain  about  the 
road,  they  still  travel  it  to  see  the  national 
park. 

What  will  the  Redwoods  National  Park 
mean  to  southern  Oregon?  Plenty.  Historical- 
ly a  national  park,  seashore,  or  monument 
attracts  more  people  to  an  area. 

The  new  national  park  will  pull  the  north- 
bound traveler  from  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore  near  San  Francisco.  It  will  pull  the 
southbound  traveler  from  Crater  Lake  or  the 
Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore  If  it  be- 
comes a  reality  on  Oregon's  coast.  And.  of 
course,  there  Is  Oregon  Caves  National  Monu- 
ment nearby  In  Josephine  County. 

A  national  park  is  found  on  nearly  all  road 
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map*.  Thl«  Isn't  alifays  the  ca«e  with  atate 
parka. 

Think  of  your  national  park  m  a  major 
store  in  a  shopping   center.  When 
store    builds    next    i  o    Safeway    It    will    at- 


tract more  business 


The  national  park 
travelers  there,  but 
national  forest  parki 
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as  It  gives  the  shopper 


more  of  a  variety.  Tb  ■  Is  the  same  with  parks. 


nay  be  what  gtta  the 
irlth  state,  county,  and 
nearby,  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  "sho^"  around  once  there. 

With  the  toiirlsta  i  reat  moblUty  nowadays 
it  Is  not  unusual  f<  r  the  camper  to  travel 
greater  distances.  Wl  ;h  modern  conveniences 
available  in  trailers  t  xlay  it  is  now  the  whole 
family  traveling  Inst  »ad  of  Just  father  on  a 


onal   Park   Is   expected 

million  additional  vlsl- 

Norte  County  by  the 


fishing  trip 

The  Redwood  Nat 
to  attract  nearly  one 
tors  annually  to  De 
fifth  year 

How  will  these  Visitors  arrive?  Several 
trafflc  patterns  have  t  een  mentioned. 

The  BCail  Trlbun  i's  Washington  corre- 
spondent recently  tr  kveled  with  his  family 
from  the  nation's  capital,  camping  along 
the  way.  In  his  sevc  ral  thousand  mile  trip 
he  .vlsited-OUlfornla  only  once — to  see  the 
redwoods  -He  enter<  d  the  state  from  the 
north,  traveled  south  Into  the  redwood  coun- 
try, then  turned  ar>und  and  retraced  his 
route.  He  wanted  Oregon's  freeway.  But 
the  redwoods  got  hi  n  into  California. 

Some  have  suggest  ;d  this  pattern  with  the 
visit  to  the  redwood  i  as  a  loop  drive  off  of 
Interstate  5. 

While  111  go  aIon(  with  the  loop  drive,  I 
won't  make  it  tha  short.  Tourists  from 
southern  California  will  drive  north  along 
the  coast  route,  thro  ugh  the  redwood  coun- 
try and  into  Oregon  where  they  will  pick  up 
Interstate  5  for  the  re  turn  home. 

Oregonians  can  dd  the  same  thing  with 
the  bottom  of  the  I  K>p  California  Highway 
299.  36.  or  one  of  tlie  many  highways  east 
of  the  San  Francisco  i  rea. 

Once  you  have  the  tourist  here  don't  give 
him  the  chance  of  d  iving  on  through.  Oive 
him  a  package  whlct  will  keep  him  here  for 
a  few  days. 

During  1966  and  967  the  National  Cali- 
fornia Coastal  Seen  ic  Redwood  Road  and 
Trails  Committee  n  let  to  study  Just  this 
question.  Their  Ide  ft  was  for  a  Redwood 
Road  which  would  t  >  a  low  speed,  meander- 
ing recreation  road  and  trail  system  from 
Oregon's  border  so  ith.  This  route  would 
make  use  of  state, 
forest  timber  access 
the   tourists   oft   th« 


county,    and    national 
roads  and  trails  to  get 
major  highway,   show 
him   more   of   the   iJeautlful   country,   thus 


keeping  him  here  t 


accommodations  ava 

who  wish  to  travel  it 

Josephine  County, 


fornia   state    line. 


while   longer. 


Loop  trips  via  roa  1  and  trail  oiT  the  big- 
ger loop  are  easy  a  establish  simply  by 
using  what  you  already  have.  Needed  are  a 
few  signs  of  a  simi  lar  eye-catching  design 
and  a  simple  map  n  arklng  the  route.  These 
lable  at  motels,  service 
stations,  and  restaurants. 

Walking  and  driving  for  pleasure  are  the 
activities  which  hav  >  shown  the  largest  In- 
partlclpatlon,  according 
to  a  Stanford  Research  Institute  study. 
Josephine  and  Jac  tson  Counties  in  Oregon 
these  tourists.  Though 
state,  and  federal  parks 
has  nearly  1,300  devel- 


are  eager  to  welcome  > 

a  network  of  county 

the  two-county  area 

oped  campsites.  In  C  ttter  Lake  National  Park, 

which  Is  in  Klamatt   County  Just  outside  of 

Jackson    County,    tl  ere    are    262    campsites 

available. 

In  addition  both  bounties  have  first  class 

lable  in  motels  for  those 

luxury. 

in  its  Lake  Selmac  de- 


velopment Just  26  miles  north  of  the  Call- 


the   first   county   In 


Oregon  State  Highway  Department  has 
purchased  280  acres  of  land  on  both  sidea  of 
U.S.  199  at  the  California  state  line  for  de- 
velopment into  a  state  park  complete  with 
Tourist  Information  Center.  This  park  la 
planned  originally  to  have  300  camping  units 
plus  day  use  areas.  We  couldn't  get  one  much 
closer  to  California  I 

A  smart  move  considering  that  Oregon's 
treatment  of  the  highway  traveler  Is  widely 
acclaimed. 

"If  a  prize  were  to  be  offered,"  a  California 
reporter  wrote  last  month,  "to  either  Oregon 
or  California  for  the  beet  care  and  treatment 
of  highway  travelers,  Oregon  would  win  it 
hands  down." 

I  won't  read  any  further.  No  doubt  many 
of  you  saw  the  article  (Sacramento  Bee  news- 
paper August  4,  1968) 

On  the  federal  level,  there  are  three  dama 
proposed  for  Jackson  County.  All  three  have 
been  authorized  by  Congress  and  two  of 
them — one  on  the  Applegate  River  and  the 
other  Lost  Creek  on  the  main  stem  of  the 
Rogue  River  about  35  miles  north  of  Med- 
ford — will  have  recreation  areas  Included  In 
their  development. 

Construction  funds  have  already  been  au- 
thorized for  Lost  Creek  Dam  and  this  project 
Includes  the  largest  recreation  development 
in  Oregon.  In  conjunction  with  this.  Congress 
only  last  year  approved  an  amendment  to 
the  President's  Budget  for  slightly  more  than 
9600,000  to  purchase  an  estate  nearby  for  a 
state  park.  No  small  Item  considering  the 
tight  money  situation. 

The  Lost  Creek  Dam  will  have  one  of  the 
largest  fish  hatcheries  in  the  world.  It  will 
supply  resident  fish  for  the  three  reservoirs 
as  well  as  for  the  fish  runs  In  the  Rogue. 
More  than  425,000  pounds  of  fish  will  be 
reared  there  each  year. 

A  parks  and  recreation  ofBclal  I  know  re- 
marked recently  that  he  had  traveled  south 
from  Medford  into  California  then  returned 
via  US.  101  and  199.  Camping  facilities  were 
short  in  northern  California  along  Inter- 
state 5.  he  stated.  Oregon  welcomes  the  Red- 
woods National  Park  as  an  additional  "store  " 
In  Its  shopping  center  of  parks. 

For  years  California  has  been  getting  the 
credit  for  Crater  Lake  and  Mount  Hood.  As 
travelers  visit  the  Redwoods  National  Park 
in  years  to  come  and  stay  in  Oregon's  camp- 
grounds, maybe  we'll  be  hearing  about  Ore- 
gon's redwoods! 


Oregon  to  bul?d  a  ^&m  strictly  for  recrea- 
tional purposes. 


AIR    TRAFFIC    PROBLEMS    IN    THE 
NEW  YORK  METROPOLITAN  AREA 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Adoabbo],  and  I  have  just  com- 
pleted a  detailed  and  comprehensive  re- 
port on  air  trafHc  problems  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area. 

This  report  is  based  on  a  hearing 
which  we  held  in  New  York  City  last 
month  when  we  heard  witnesses  from 
the  Federal  agencies,  from  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  from  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authority,  which  operates 
the  three  New  York  airports,  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  professional  pilot  and 
air  trafflc  controllers  organizations,  from 
the  group  representing  private  aviation, 
and  from  the  deputy  mayor  of  New  York. 


This  hearing  and  this  report  repre- 
sent, we  believe,  the  broadest  view  yet 
taken  of  the  air  congestion  crisis  and  of 
the  breakdown  in  Intergovernmental  re- 
lations which  contributed'  to  it. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  re- 
port Is  to  give  explicit  authority  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  select  a  site  and 
build  and  operate  the  fourth  New  York 
area  Jetport. 

Such  authority  will  end  the  crippling 
paralysis  which  now  prevents  solutions 
to  New  York's  aviation  problems. 

It  will  point  the  way,  we  think,  to  a 
new,  constructive  intergovernmental  ap- 
proach to  the  most  serious  problem  today 
facing  the  New  York  metropolitan  area: 
the  hazardous.  Ill-planned,  wasteful  mis- 
use of  public  and  private  resources  in  air 
transportation  of  which  the  air  conges- 
tion crisis  is  only  one  indicator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  also  introduce  today 
legislation  to  give  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  authority  it  needs  to  build  and 
operate  the  fourth  Jetport  in  New  York 
until  new  Federal -State  relationships 
are  developed  and  put  into  operation. 

The  report  and  bill  follow: 

RcpoBT  or  Ao  Hoc  CoNCfizssioNAi.  Hearing 
OK  An  Congestion 

(Released  by  Joseph  P.  Adoabbo.  Member  of 
Congress,  Seventh  District  of  New  York, 
and  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  Member  of 
Congress,  Eighth  District  of  New  York, 
September  2S.  1968) 

I.   INTKOOUCnON 

On  August  5,  1968,  we  convened  in  New 
York  City  an  Ad  Hoc  Congressional  Hearing 
on  the  problems  of  air  trafflc  congestion  in 
the  New  York  Metropolitan  area.  We  did  this 
to  probe  the  causes,  effects,  and  possible 
solutions  of  the  air  trafflc  congestion  crisis 
in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  area. 

This  crisis  Involves  more  than  an  incon- 
venience to  passengers — it  threatens  the 
safety  of  those  flying  Into  and  from  the  New 
York  area  as  well  as  airport  neighbors;  and 
aggravates  the  jet  noise  and  pollution  prob- 
lem. 

Representatives  of  the  states  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  and  New  York  City  testified 
at  the  hearing  as  did  members  of  the  avia- 
tion commumty,  the  Director  of  Aviation 
for  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  and  the 
Eastern  Regional  Director  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration. 

After  carefully  reviewing  the  testimony  of 
the  participants  and  independently  review- 
ing and  analyzing  the  history  of  events  of 
aviation  in  the  United  States  and  New  York, 
we  come  to  one  inescapable  conclusion:  the 
draTnatic  post-war  explosion  of  the  entire 
air  transport  industry  has  overpowered,  be- 
yond foreseeable  relief,  the  capacity  of  gov- 
ernment and  industry  to  control  and  order 
its  development. 

The  ironic  truth  Is  that  no  one  single  gov- 
ernmental agency  Is  statutorily  authorized 
or  Intellectually  committed  to  actively  rep- 
resent the  public  interest  and  to  responsibly 
supervise,  direct,  and  lead  the  aviation  com- 
munity. The  tragedy  is  that  these  deficien- 
cies persist,  although  the  problems  of  avia- 
tion intensify  dally.  The  future  is  more  dis- 
mal than  the  past. 

The  aviation  problems  at  New  York  are 
not  New  York's  alone.  They  are  national 
problems,  both  in  their  Immediate  effects 
on  delays  in  other  areas  and  in  their  im- 
minent parallels  at  airports  ser\'ing  all  of 
America's  large  cities. 

The  crisis  in  New  York  was  both  inherently 
predictable  and  actually  forecast  by  legions 
of  aviation  experts  for  the  past  ten  years. 
One  of  the  essential  solutions  to  this  crisis — 
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the  development  of  a  fourth  Jetport — haa 
been  known  to  everyone  concerned  with 
metropolitan  area  problems.  Yet,  because 
there  Is  no  single  governmental  agency  or 
official  endowed  with  the  effective  power  to 
select  a  site  for  this  fourth  Jetport,  we  are 
no  closer  to  it  today  than  we  were  ten  years 
ago.  This  discouraging  history  of  our  inter- 
governmental relations  is  characterized  not 
only  by  structural  deficiencies  but  by  public 
officials  who  react  to  problems  only  under 
pressure — and  even  at  that  stage  are  Inca- 
pable of  devising  imaginative  solutions. 

The  failure  of  our  government  to  maintain 
safe  and  efficient  airways  can  be  described 
by  a  few  basic  facts : 

(1)  Agencies — at  the  federal,  regional, 
state,  and  local  levels — with  intersecting 
areas  of  responsibility  for  the  operation  of 
an  airways  system  are  reluctant  to  assume 
authority  for  shared  tasks. 

(2)  The  governmental  agencies  nominally 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  insuring 
air  safety  and  a  well-regulated  flow  of  air 
trafflc  have  been  too  concerned  with  insur- 
ing the  growth  of  sviation. 

(3)  Everyone  agrees  that  massive  sums  of 
money  must  be  spent  on  developing  new  air 
trafflc  control  systems  and  constructing  and 
improving  airports,  but  no  group  is  willing 
to  provide  the  funds. 

(4)  The  specific  interests  that  oppose  Jet- 
ports  in  particular  areas  are  always  more 
powerful  than  the  general  interests  that 
think  delays  and  Inconvenience  are  a  bad 
thing. 

1 5)  A  crisis  situation  is  too  often  the  only 
impetus  for  government  action.  It  has  taken 
a  series  of  mid-air  collisions  ( with  the  threat 
of  many  more)  and  annoying,  disruptive,  and 
ultimately  hazardous  trafflc  delays  to  show 
us  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  which 
now  makes  Immediate  action  imperative. 

The  inert  and  divisive  structure  of  govern- 
ment must  be  replaced  by  a  vigorous  re- 
organization plan  to  reduce  New  York's  air 
traffic  to  a  manageable  volume.  Increases  in 
that  volume  should  be  limited  by  strict  con- 
trols until  more  sophisticated  air  trafflc  con- 
trol equipment  is  developed  and  additional 
alrp>orts  are  constructed. 

In  the  critical  area  of  air  safety,  the  prin- 
ciple of  shared  responsibility  among  govern- 
ment units  has  not  worked.  We  have  hidden 
the  problem  by  needlessly  dividing  responsi- 
bility for  Its  solution.  Intersecting  responsi- 
bilities in  planning  and  financing  have  bred 
slack  rather  than  Initiative  and  foresight  at 
all  government  levels. 

Since  no  one  unit  of  government  has  sole 
responsibility  for  maintaining  the  operational 
capacity  of  the  airways:  no  unit  has  been 
willing  to  commit  itself  to  costly  programs 
that  embroil  it  In  bitter  controversies  with 
the  airlines,  general  aviation  and  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  Instead,  each  agency  has 
been  confident  that  other  agencies  charged 
with  simUar  tasks  were  taking  the  necessary 
meastires  to  keep  pace  with  increasing  air 
traffic.  For  example,  the  federal  government 
is  responsible  for  maintaining  a  safe  and  effi- 
cient air  navigation  system,  but  local  gov- 
ernment Is  authorized  to  build  and  operate 
airports.  Yet  obTlously  the  two  tasks  are  In- 
extricably Involved  in  the  air  congestion 
problem. 

Although  a  czar-ltke  "super"  federal  agency 
could  not  possibly  handle  all  of  the  prob- 
lems posed  by  air  trafflc  growth  at  specific 
airports,  a  riew  governmental  approach  is 
necessary  to  replace  the  present  outmoded 
formula  for  allocating  authority  among  gov- 
ernment agencies  which  are  expected  to  but 
cannot  direct  their  common  efforts  towards 
a  smoothly- functioning  airways  system. 

A  "no-man's  land"  in  governmental  au- 
thority exists  between  these  specific  responsl- 
bilttlee — It  is  this  no-man's  land  that  has 


allowed  both  a  stalcsnate  In  the  construction 
of  a  fourth  Jetport  In  the  New  York  City 
area,  and  the  continued  imcontrolled  growth 
of  air  traffic  to  and  over  the  metnqmlltan 
area. 

n.  NEW  TOKK'S  FOUKTH  JETPORT:     A  CASE  STUDY 
IN   METEOPOLITAN   PKOBLEM    SOLVING 

In  the  search  for  a  fourth  Jetport  for  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  area,  the  Port  Au- 
thority inherited  the  key  role  In  site  selec- 
tion and  earns  the  largest  share  of  blame 
for  the  failure  to  obtain  agreement  on  a 
site.  The  Port  Authority  watched  with  fas- 
cination the  growing  congestion  problems, 
yet  was  unable  to  act  with  flexibility  or 
imagination  to  solve  them.  It  was  a  defective 
Instrument,  designed  to  solve  other  prob- 
lems but  unable  to  function  when  forced  to 
respond  to  the  conflicting  but  highly  charged 
emotional  reactions  of  the  groups  and  Indi- 
viduals adversely  affected  by  the  air  traffic 
crisis. 

To  understand  the  prime  role  of  the  Port 
Authority,  we  should  review  briefly  its  de- 
velopment as  a  bl-state  agency,  it  role  among 
other  governmental  units  In  solving  aviation 
problems  and  its  advantages  and  limitations 
in  this  role. 

The  Port  Authority  was  established  in  1921 
to  provide  Joint  control  and  development  by 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  of  the  New  York 
Port  District.  It  was  clear  from  the  original 
Port  Authority  compact,  and  completsly 
understandable,  that  no  attention  was  paid 
to  aviation's  problems  in  1921.  At  that  date, 
only  one  plane  had  crossed  the  Atlantic. 
Aviation  was  still  considered  a  sport  for  the 
eccentric. 

The  Compact  of  1921  was  the  basis  for 
Joint  control  and  operation  of  bridges,  tun- 
nels and  certain  terminal  facilities.  As  the 
Port  Authority  developed,  it  undertook  In- 
creasingly ambitious  projects — including  the 
financing  and  construction  of  the  George 
Washington  Bridge  in  1925,  the  assvunption 
of  the  operation  of  the  Holland  Tunnel  and 
planning  for  the  Lincoln  Tunnel. 

But  not  until  1947  did  the  operation  of 
the  metropolitan  area's  three  major  com- 
mercial airports  (La  Ouardla,  Idlewild,  and 
Newark)  come  under  the  Port  Authority's 
Jurisdiction.  There  was  an  assumption,  by 
the  authors  of  the  1947  Air  Terminal  amend- 
ments to  the  Compact,  that  the  Port  Author- 
ity was  the  proper  (or  at  least  the  available) 
mechamsm  for  operating  the  area's  airports. 
The  political  problems  the  Port  had  here- 
tofore faced.  like  opposition  to  site  selection 
and  condemnation  proceedings  for  bridges, 
was  Inadequate  preparation  for  the  con- 
troversies aviation  would  bring. 

As  the  Port  grew  up  awkwardly  with  the 
age  of  aviation,  the  federal  government  took 
similar  halting  steps.  It  studied,  with  the 
Federal  Aviation  Commission  of  1934,  the 
whole  range  of  problems  facing  the  infant 
Industry.  But  its  meek  solution  was  to  estab- 
lish in  1938  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Authority 
and  the  Air  Safety  Board,  which  became,  in 
1940,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  respectively. 

The  real  pressure  of  problem  solving  In 
aviation  did  not  arise  until  the  technology 
of  the  war  years  was  applied  to  civilian  air 
transport.  Suddenly,  hundreds  of  cities 
wanted  the  benefits  of  air  transportation. 
Travel  by  air  ceased  to  be  a  novelty  and 
became  the  standard  mode  of  travel  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  and  then,  millions  of 
Americans. 

We  have  seen  how  the  New  York  area 
adjusted  to  this  growth  by  designating  the 
Port  Authority  as  its  airport  developer  and 
manager.  It  retains  this  role  today,  trying 
to  balance  concern  for  bridge  tolls  with  a 
search  for  a  fourth  Jetport  site,  solving  this 
problem,  delaying  the  next,  always  operating 
as  a  convenient  hybrid  created  by  the  two 


states  which  can  solve  some  relatively  sim- 
ple problems  but  must  pigeonhole  the  dif- 
ficult  ones. 

The  aviation  crisis  In  government  did  not 
become  critical  until  the  1960's.  In  that  dec- 
ade, domestic  revenue  passengers  went  from 
17  million  to  56  million.  Revenue  miles  for 
the  same  passengers  quadrupled.  This  period 
saw  not  only  this  tremendous  Increase  in  air- 
port activity,  but  also  the  introduction  of 
the  Jet  engine  and  Its  noise  problems. 

Communities  which  tolerated  the  whirl 
and  whine  of  piston  engines  were  appalled 
at  the  screaming  Jets.  Airport  neighbors 
sought  relief  first  from  city  officials,  then 
from  state  authorities.  But  In  New  York,  they 
were  referred  to  the  distant,  and  politically 
Inaccessible,  Port  Authority. 

But  the  Port  Authority  controlled  neither 
the  Jet  engine  manufacturers,  whose  ma- 
chines made  the  noise,  nor  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  (successor  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration)  which  approved 
and  regulated  their  use,  nor  the  city  govern- 
ment which  allowed  developers  to  put  houses 
too  close  to  the  JetpOTts. 

Toward  the  end  of  this  decade,  in  1957,  the 
Port  Authority  began  to  realize  the  extent 
of  the  Jet-age  revolution.  It  announced  that 
the  metropolitan  area  needed  a  fourth  Jet- 
port and,  soon  after,  that  a  site  in  Morris 
County,  New  Jersey,  about  26  miles  west 
of  New  York  City,  was  its  choice  for  the  lo- 
cation. (See  Api>endix,  Chronology  of  the 
Search  for  a  Fourth  Jetport.)  But  here  the 
Port  Authority  faced,  for  the  first  time,  a 
political  problem  where  it  could  neither 
move  forward  because  of  Intense  local  oppo- 
sition, nor  back  away  and  let  some  other 
level  of  government  take  over. 

The  Morris  County  (or  Great  Swamp)  site 
was  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Port  of 
New  York  District  which  the  1921  Com- 
pact established.  Thus,  the  Port  Authority 
needed  specific  enabling  legislation  from 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Yet  vocal,  well- 
organized  and  Influential  residents  of  New 
Jersey  vowed  opposition  to  the  Port  Author- 
ity's site. 

Unable  to  proceed,  the  Port  Authority  sim- 
ply waited.  From  1959  to  1968  it  warned 
regularly  that  the  crisis  in  air  congestion 
would  become  critical  If  a  site  were  not  se- 
lected and  the  fourth  Jetport  started.  It 
conducted  a  tlOO.OOO  study  of  23  possible 
sites.  Its  not  unexpected  conclusion:  Morris 
County's  Great  Swamp  was  still  the  only 
site  acceptable  to  it. 

Meanwhile,  on  other  and  more  active 
fronts,  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  vowed, 
during  an  election  campaign,  that  be  would 
never  allow  a  new  airport  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  or  Indeed  anywhere  In 
residential  areas  of  the  whole  state.  (He 
later  regretted  this  promise  but  insisted 
he  was  still  bound  by  it.) 

As  air  trafflc  Increased,  without  the  pros- 
pect for  relief  from  a  fourth  airport,  so  did 
the  danger  of  accidents.  And  so  did  the  Jet 
noise.  Near-mlas  reports,  filed  by  pilots  after 
close  calls  in  the  air,  showed  over  80  inci- 
dents over  the  New  York  area  from  1965  to 
the  middle  of  1967.  The  first  six  months  of 
the  next  fiscal  year  showed  a  sharp  Increase 
in  such  Incidents. 

In  our  August  5,  1968  hearings,  John  Wiley, 
Director  of  Aviation  for  the  Port  Authority, 
revealed  the  futility  of  the  Port  Authority's 
9-year  effort  to  obtain  agreement  on  the  Jet- 
port site : 

"Congressman  Rosenthal.  Are  we  any 
nearer  to  the  fourth  Jetport  site  selection  to- 
day than  we  were  on  December  5,  1959? 

"Mr.  Wiley.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  I  really 
felt  we  were.  I  cant  say  that  we  are  at  the 
moment." 

Meanwhile,  the  FAA  wis  buffeted  alter- 
nately by  criticism  of  its  own  controllers  that 
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congestion  wm  be  »mlng  d«ngerotu,  and  by 
Indigent  protest*  'rom  tbe  general  aviation 
community  in  resf  anse  to  restrictions  on  prl- 
Tate  flying.  It  com  >led  representattves  of  tbe 
air  carriers,  wbo  c  >mplalned  of  airport  con- 
gestion but  also  U  itened  sympathetically  to 
Congressmen  who  statinchly  defended  the 
"right  to  fly  anywl:  ere". 

By  mid-summer  1008.  tbe  Inability  of  all 
Involved  to  solve  bhe  site  problem  was  ob- 
vious. Delays  In  Undlng  at  the  New  York 
airports,  especlaU]  LaOuardla  and  John  F. 
Kennedy,  were  Inci  easing  dramatically.  Some 
bewildered  paaaen(  ers  spent  two  hours  wait- 
ing on  the  groun!  and  In  the  air  on  the 
forty-flve  minute  Ught  from  Washington  to 
New  York. 

This,  not  surprlUngly,  provoked  some  ac- 
tion. The  CAB  an  uiged  a  meeting  with  the 
airlines  on  schedu  e  adjustments  In  the  New 
York  Metropolltai  area,  despite  lU  position 
that  without  new  eglslatlon  it  could  not  en- 
force reduced  schc  lules  if  the  very  competi- 
tive airlines  resist<  il. 

The  FA  A  annou  kced.  one  month  after  the 
Hew  York  hearlnf  s.  that  both  the  airlines 
and  general  avlatl  >n  would  be  restricted  In 
their  use  of  the  th  ee  New  York  airports,  and 
Chlcagto's  O'Hare  I  leld  and  Washington  Na- 
tional AWport  as  w  11.  The  restrictions  seemed 
designed  to  make  »oth  the  airlines  and  gen- 
eral aviation  unh  ippy.  The  plan  was  cor- 
rectly Judged  by  I  II  as  a  stop-gap  measure 
until  someone  cou  d  think  of  something  else 
to  do. 

The  crisis  did  s<  em  to  help  soften  Indus- 
try opposition,  hcwever,  since  public  opin- 
ion was  now  on  th(  side  of  anyone  who  would 
offer  even  a  short  erm  solution.  By  contrast, 
earlier  In  ises  th<  FAA  had  proposed  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  restriction  on  these  five  air- 
ports and  23  oth  ers  which  bad  a  "high- 
density"  traffic  pattern.  The  opposition  was 
so  strong  that  FAi .  has  been  "reconsidering" 
this  High  Termini  1  Density  Plan  ever  since. 
The  same  public  opinion  which  supported 
PAA's  half -hearte  I  moves  to  restrict  New 
York  area  air  tr  ifflc  also  stimulated  the 
equally  reluctant  F  ort  Authority  to  announce 
It  was  ready  to  cc  nslder  a  new  site  in  New 
Jersey  for  the  fou  th  Jetport.  The  new  site. 
In  Hunterdon  Coi  nty.  was  still  under  the 
restriction  Impose*  by  Governor  Hughes  In 
bis  1961  campaign  ]  romlse. 

New  Jersey  had  aso  been  working  on  site 
possibilities.  howe\er.  and  released  a  report 
favoring  a  Jetport  n  the  southern  Pine  Bar- 
rens of  that  state,  some  70  miles  from  New 
York.  The  merry-gc  -round  of  government  in- 
action once  again  ame  full  circle.  The  Port 
contended  this  waj  too  far  from  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  i  rea  and  without  adequate 
transportation  to  It  The  whole  site  question, 
as  Mr.  Wiley  palnfu  ly  admitted,  had  reverted 
to  Its  1959  status. 

For  nine  years  th  e  Port  Authority  has  not 
been  able  to  find  ai  airport  site  close  enough 
and  convenient  en<  ugh  to  New  York  City  to 
ease  the  congestloi    problem. 

Legislation  enab  Ing  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  construct  ind  operate  a  fourth  Jet- 
port Is  one  of  the  few  possibilities  still  un- 
explored. Such  a  a  ove  has  precedents  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  u-ea  where  the  FAA  op- 
erates both  Nation  11  and  Ehilles  Airports. 

There  is  little  djubt  that  the  site  selec- 
tion for  a  fifth  Jitport  for  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  area  should  be  In  Its  final 
stages.  Today  we  are  eight  to  ten  years  be- 
hind In  airport  plaining  for  New  York. 

How  would  federal  Intervention  work? 
First,  by  avoiding  Governor  Hughes'  per- 
mission,  he  would  t>e  relieved  of  his  pledge. 
With  site  selection  and  acquisition  under- 
way, the  federal  ( overnment  and  the  two 
states  could  consker  what  further  Interim 
measures  would  b«  required  until  the  new 
federal  airport  wai  ready  for  tise,  which 
would  be  at  least  flv  >  years. 


Among  these  altematlTas  are : 

(1)  the  use  of  McGulre  Air  Force  Base  In 
New  Jersey  and  the  Calverton,  Long  Island. 
Airport  as  air  carrier  terminals.  McGulre  Is 
under-utUlsed  by  the  Air  Force  and  Is  about 
60  mllee  south  of  New  York.  It  Is  already 
under  federal  control. 

Calverton  is  suitable  for  development  now 
as  either  a  temporary  or  secondary  air  car- 
rier terminal.  Neither  of  these  airports  is 
Ideal;  both  offer  workable  solutions  prefer- 
able to  present  inactivity. 

(3)  the  organisational  steps  needed  to 
avoid  another  "Fourth  Jetport"  crisis.  The 
whole  role  of  the  Port  Authority  in  airport 
development  should  be  reviewed  and  prob- 
ably ended,  with  the  two  states  agreeing  on 
a  new  airport  authority  which  could  lead 
public  opinion  Instead  of  following  It. 

(3)  the  federal  government  needs  the 
same  kind  of  overhaul  In  Its  direction  of 
aviation  policy.  The  FAA.  theoretically  a 
division  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, la  still  representing  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  airlines  Industry  and  the  gen- 
eral aviation  sectors.  Federal  aviation  policy 
should  in  fact — not  in  theory — be  directly 
related  to  a  national  transportation  policy. 
The  Department  of  Transportation  must  act 
with  Increased  vitality  In  developing  these 
policies  and  provided  with  new  legislation 
to  carry  them  out. 

This  case  study  outlines  the  confluence 
of  aviation's  problems  In  the  context  of 
intergovernmental  relations.  The  subsequent 
chapters  of  this  report  show,  through  a 
study  of  the  sulMtantlve  problems  of  air 
transportation,  how  these  elements  affect  the 
New  York  area  and  ultimately  the  whole 
nation. 

m.    THE    rSOSHAI.    ROLX:     PBOMOTING    GROWTH, 

AvomiNG  axGtrijkTiON 

A.  FAA  and  CAB:  Complacent  regulators 

Federal  aviation  policy,  from  Its  Incep- 
tion, proceeded  on  the  questionable  assump- 
tion that  air  traffic  growth  alone  was  the 
standard  of  progress.  FAA  and  CAB,  admin- 
istering this  policy,  have  encouraged  run- 
away growth  but  neglected  systematic  regu- 
lation. Business  prospered,  but  safety  and 
efficiency  declined. 

In  Its  three  principal  spheres  of  national 
aviation  policy — as  traffic  system  designer, 
economic  developer,  and  promoter  of  safety — 
FAA's  dominant  philosophy  has  been  to 
speed  the  growth  of  air  traffic.  Unfortunate- 
ly, while  encouraging  the  continued  growth 
In  air  traffic  activity,  the  FAA  has  not  met 
the  Increased  requirements  for  Its  services 
and  facilities. 

The  CAB — as  economic  regulator  of  air 
transportation — in  awarding  new  routes  has 
fulfilled  its  role  in  providing  service  to  areas 
lacking  adequate  transportation  systems.  It 
has  neglected,  in  Its  role  as  regulator,  tbe 
need  to  limit  operating  certificates  to  avoid 
escalating  competitive  pressures  which  result 
in  too  many  airlines  fighting  fiercely  for  too 
many  markets  with  too  many  planes. 

The  philosophy  and  operation  of  the  FAA 
refiects  a  bullt-ln  bias  for  promoting,  rather 
than  regulating,  air  traffic — a  role  that  dates 
back  to  the  earliest  authorizing  legislation 
of  the  1930's. 

Section  306  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1968  restates  this  policy:  "The  (FAA) 
Administrator  Is  empowered  and  directed  to 
encourage  and  foster  the  development  of 
civil  aeronauUcs  and  air  commerce  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad." 

CAB  was  imbued  with  a  similar  spirit. 
Section  401  (e)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  (regarding  issuance  of  certificates  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  by  CAB) 
states:  "No  term,  condition,  or  limitation  of 
a  certificate  shall  restrict  the  right  of  an  air 
carrier  to  add  to  or  change  schedules,  equip- 
ment,   accommodations,    and    facilities    for 


performing  the  authorised  transportation 
and  service  as  the  development  of  the  busi- 
ness and  demands  of  the  public  shall  re- 
quire", (emphasis  added) 

Thus,  CAB'S  unwillingness  to  reschedule 
fllghU  (without  leglBlaaon  explicitly  pro- 
viding It  with  such  powers)  stems  from  Its 
interpretation  of  the  quoted  edict.  His- 
torically, both  FAA  and  the  CAB  were 
created  to  deal  with  Insufficient — rather  than 
overabundant — air  activity.  That  this  condi- 
tion no  longer  prevails  is  still  lost  on  the  two 
agencies  and  on  the  Congress  which  over- 
sees their  operations. 

Tbe  concern  of  government,  to  cope  with 
steadily  Increasing  airport  operations,  should 
have  shifted  from  Increasing  air  traffic  to  re- 
ducing operations  to  manageable  proportions 
But  for  years  the  high-level  sUff  in  FAA  and 
CAB  delayed  steps  to  cut  back  air  traffic  al- 
though both  agencies  were  always  empowered 
to  restrict  air  activity  if  they  chose. 

For  example,  CAB  is  required  to  protect 
the  public  interest.  Section  401  (e)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  reads:  "Each  certificate 
under  this  section  shall  specify  the  terminal 
points  and  intermediate  points.  If  any.  be- 
tween which  the  air  carrier  Is  authorized  to 
engage  in  air  transportation  and  the  service 
to  be  rendered;  and  there  shall  be  attached  to 
the  exercise  of  the  privileges  granted  by  the 
certificate,  or  amendment  thereto,  such  rea- 
sonable terms,  conditions,  and  limitations  as 
the  public  interest  may  require". 

FAA  has  a  corresponding  obligation.  Sec- 
tion 307  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  states 
"The  (FAA)  Administrator  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  develop  plans  for  and  formulate 
policy  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  navi- 
gable airspace  under  such  terms,  conditions 
and  limitations  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
m  order  to  Insure  the  safety  of  aircraft  and 
the  efficient  utilization  of  such  airspace.  He 
may  modify  or  revoke  such  assignment  when 
required  in  the  public  interest".  (Emphasis 
added.) 

But  neither  CAB  nor  FAA  has  paid  much 
heed  to  these  regulatory  possibilities.  In 
choosing  between  their  contradictory  mis- 
sions, promoting,  not  restricting,  aviation 
Is  generally  favored. 

Limited  airport  facilities  should  have 
meant  a  new  criteria  for  landing  rights  at 
airports  in  blgh-denslty  areas.  The  "first- 
come,  first-served"  policy  of  the  past  no 
longer  reflects  the  public  Interest,  which 
FAA  Is  legally  required  to  protect.  The  pub- 
lic Interest  Is  best  served  when  commercial 
airliners — public  carriers,  regulated  by  law. 
open  to  all,  and  constituting  an  Important 
part  of  the  national  transportation  system- 
are  given  an  explicit  priority  over  private 
planes. 

B.  How  Federal  planning  proceeds 
In  developing  the  National  Airport  Plan 
and  In  administering  the  Federal  Aid  to  Air- 
port Program,  the  FAA  was  charged  by  Con- 
gress with  overall  planning  for  airports  de- 
veloped with  federal  assistance.  But  FAA  has 
not  met  Its  statutory  duty  to  Insure  "a  ra- 
tional relationship  between  public-landing 
area  needs  and  the  pattern  and  character  of 
tbe  airports  developed  with  federal  assist- 
ance". 

If  FAA  lacked  the  will  to  limit  aviation's 
growth  when  necessary.  It  also  lacked  the  In- 
formation It  should  have  collected  to  show 
this  need.  At  the  heart  of  FAA's  failure  In 
long-term  planning  are  Its  Incredibly  Inac- 
curate predictions  for  air  traffic  growth. 

The  1968-69  boom  in  air  traffic  and  par- 
ticularly in  general  aviation  was  encouraged 
by  FAA  but  not  foreseen  by  that  agency.  In 
1958,  FAA  predicted  that  by  1964  there  would 
be  45  million  national  operations  per  year. 
In  1958,  there  were  only  26  million  operations 
and  In  1061  the  operations  actually  decreased 
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to  26'^  million,  so  that  the  1968  predictions 
were  not  out  of  line. 

But  by  relying  on  past  predictions  rather 
than  new  developments  in  the  air  transport 
Industry  and  general  aviation  as  a  basis  for 
forecasts,  In  1961,  FAA  contemplated  op- 
erations increasing  only  to  30  nillllon  over 
the  next  five  years.  Instead,  they  Increased 
to  45  million. 

In  1963,  FAA  officials  forecast  36  million 
operations  by  1968,  but  operations  will  pass 
the  53  million  mark  this  year — an  error  of 
almost  50  percent! 

In  1965,  FAA  officials  predicted  that  by 
1970  airline  passenger  traffic  in  the  New 
York  City  area  would  reach  39  million.  By 
the  end  of  1968  this  number  will  have  been 
passed.  In  May  1967,  General  McKee,  then 
FAA's  chief,  testified  that  FAA  traffic  fore- 
casts prepared  only  a  few  months  before  had 
already  been  exceeded.  FAA  almost  cheer- 
fully admits  that  its  predictions  generally 
fall  far  short  of  actual  traffic  growth.  Per- 
haps FAA  felt  this  discrepancy  showed  that 
Its  encouragement  of  aviation's  growth  was 
unpredictably  successful. 

What  Is  the  reason  for  this  groasly  Inac- 
curate forecasting?  First.  FAA  forecasts  had 
not  taken  Into  account  the  explosive  growth 
In  general  aviation  and  the  effect.  In  air  car- 
rier operations,  of  student  youth  fares,  mili- 
tary fares,  International  tour  packages,  and 
increased  air  traffic  due  to  Industry  and  Viet- 
nam related  flights.  Second,  the  shift  to  avia- 
tion as  the  most  popular  mode  of  passenger 
transportation  was  Ignored  although  the 
crucial  decade  from  1950  to  1960  saw  rail- 
roads replaced  by  the  airlines  as  the  lead- 
ing common  carrier. 

In  1960,  airlines  carried  \A%  of  the  total 
Intercity  passengers,  railroads  carried  64<?<i 
and  buses  26%.  In  1966,  airlines  carried  65%, 
buses  carried  30%  and  railroads  5%.  FAA 
did  not  contemplate  this  decline  In  railroad 
traffic — although  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  Department  of  Transportation  was  to  co- 
ordinate policies  for  all  models  of  transporta- 
tion. 

For  example,  the  planning  umts  In  FAA 
simply  ignored  the  trends  in  other  modes  of 
transportation.  Including  railroad  service. 
The  organizational  elements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  never  bridged  the 
gap.  Its  railroad  men  helplessly  watched  a 
declining  pattern,  while  its  aviation  experts 
happily  encovu-aged  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  air  transportation.  They  ignored  each 
other. 

An  FAA  planning  official  admitted  that 
the  FAA  forecasting  unit  does  not  have  fre- 
quent meetings  virith  airline  representatives 
to  discuss  developments  in  air  transportation 
and  obtain  updated  projected  figures  on  pas- 
sengers carried  by  commercial  airlines.  This 
official  explained  that  airlines  won't  disclose 
"what  they're  up  to  because  of  the  extreme 
competition  among  airlines  .  .  .  No  one 
wants  to  cut  back  unless  the  other  air- 
lines do". 

If  foresight  in  FAA's  own  supervision  Is  a 
key  l&cux  In  planning,  the  Agency's  chief. 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Boyd,  seems  to 
fall  far  short  of  the  mark.  Boyd  himself 
told  the  Senate  Commerce  Aviation  Sub- 
committee that  there  had  been  no  central 
planning  of  either  major  airports  or  smaller 
fields  that  might  relieve  congestion  in  the 
large  cities.  Although  he  noted  that  the 
Department  of  Transportation  eventually 
might  undertake  such  planning,  he  offered 
no  blueprint. 

The  only  high-level  official  who  warned  of 
an  Impending  air  traffic  crisis  was  Oscar 
Bakke,  former  FAA  director  for  the  Eastern 
Region.  In  June  1967,  In  projecting  New 
Vork  air  traffic  operations  for  the  next  year, 
he  warned:  "No  city  has  ever  produced  such 
a  level  of  air  traffic  activity  .  .  .  The  pree- 
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ent  airport  conflguratlon  .  .  .  will  be  satu- 
rated for  all  practical  purposes  before  the 
end  of  1968". 

Aerial  traffic  Jams  began  to  develop  in  early 
July  of  this  year  when  air  traffic  In  the  New 
York  City  area  roee  7%  over  the  previous 
July.  Kennedy  alone  has  handled  an  aver- 
age 82  movements  between  6  PM  and  7  PM, 
which  Is  over  its  capacity  as  stated  In  pro- 
posed FAA  regulations. 

In  an  August  1968  press  conference,  when 
Boyd  was  asked  why  his  department  had  not 
moved  earlier  to  break  these  airport  bottle- 
necks with  federal  power,  he  replied:  "We 
didn't  have  a  problem  until  June".  This 
comment  might  be  appropriate  as  the  re- 
action of  an  airline  passenger;  it  does  not 
flatter  the  head  of  the  cabinet  department 
charged  with  planning  national  transporta- 
tion policy. 

Secretary  Boyd,  Instead  of  imposing  re- 
strictions on  scheduling  on  behalf  of  the 
public  Interest,  said,  at  that  time,  that  he 
hoped  the  airlines  themselves  could  volun- 
tarily reduce  schedules  at  the  five  airports 
during  peak  traffic  hours.  "The  airlines 
don't  want  big  brother  to  nxake  their  sched- 
ules and  neither  does  big  brother".  That  It 
was  "big  brother's"  lack  of  foresight  which 
created  the  situation,  Boyd  neglected  to 
mention. 

Secretary  Boyd's  optimism  was  Jtist  wish- 
ful thinking.  For  the  last  five  years,  the  air- 
lines have  been  unable  to  resolve  this  prob- 
lem without  stiff  federal  encouragement. 

The  top  officials  of  FAA  are  not  authorized 
by  Congress  to  postpone  tough  decisions  in 
order  to  avoid  bitter  fights.  The  public  and 
the  Congress  expect  FAA  to  come  to  grips 
with  problems  quickly  and  act  decisively  to 
"Insure  the  safety  and  efficient  utilization  of 
the  nation's  airspace." 

During  the  last  week  of  August,  the  air- 
lines finally  agreed  voluntarily  to  cut  back 
flights,  but  they  opposed  the  adoption  of  a 
fixed  number  of  allowable  operations  per 
hour  in  major  airports.  This  refusal  by  air- 
lines to  limit  peak  hour  fiights.  coupled  with 
fanatically  competitive  scheduling  practices 
undercut  Boyd's  reliance  on  voluntary 
restrictions. 

FAA  has  maintained  that  it  cannot  segre- 
gate traffic  by  the  plane's  function  or  by  its 
engine  type,  since  Section  104  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  specifies:  "any  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  |has|  a  public 
right  of  freedom  of  transit  through  the  navi- 
gable airspace  of  the  United   States." 

But  In  October  1967,  Secretary  Boyd  ad- 
mitted that  "the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Is  giving  serious  consideration  to  a  policy 
change  that  would  emphasize  air  carrier 
safety  and  the  protection  of  the  passenger  as 
the  highest  priority  for  program  direction." 
But  why  Is  this  a  "policy  change":  hasn't  pas- 
senger protection  been  an  Integral  part  of  the 
public  interest  for  years?  Or  has  FAA  avoided 
Its  responsibility  to  resolve  the  confilct  be- 
tween this  "right"  and  this  "priority." 

FAA,  finally  awakening  to  the  obvious  need 
to  ease  air  traffic  congestion  by  imposing  re- 
strictions on  operations  at  the  busiest  air- 
ports this  month  proposed  sharp  reductions 
in  the  number  of  flights  into  New  York, 
Washington  and  Chicago  airports.  The  new 
regulations,  however,  avoid  the  problems  of: 

(1)  niunerous  general  aviation  fiights  into 
major  airports  during  VPR  (good  weather) 
conditions  which  remain  unrestricted;  and 

(2)  congested  airspace  above  the  airports 
used  by  private  planes  which  are  not  land- 
ing at  major  airports  but  still  constitute  a 
liazard  to  commercial  airliners. 

To  minimize  these  dangers  to  air  safety, 
FAA  should,  in  addition  to  the  proposed  Sep- 
tember rules,  adopt  Its  High-Density  Termi- 
nal Plan.  Under  this  plan,  announced  earlier 
In  1968.  FAA  would  establish  large  circular 


zones  around  certain  major  airports — Includ- 
ing Newark,  LaGuardla  and  Kennedy.  The 
goal:  eliminate  the  mixing  in  such  zones  of 
air  traffic  operating  under  guidance  from  the 
ground  and  aircraft  fiying  visual  fiight  rules. 
Bitter  resistance  from  general  aviation  has 
delayed  further  development  of  this  proposal. 

FAA  neglect  Is  an  Important  factor  behind 
the  air  traffic  crisis.  It  was  FAA's  responsibil- 
ity to  predict  the  growth  in  air  traffic  and  set 
the  guidelines  for  dealing  with  this  tremen- 
dous growth — and  FAA  is  the  one  federal  gov- 
ernment agency  with  explicit  responsibility 
for  protecting  the  public  Interest  and  insur* 
ing  safety. 

The  fact  that  the  people  who  own  and  fiy 
planes  were  unable  to  agree  on  any  system 
that  would  reduce  the  crowded  conditions  of 
the  skies  does  not  absolve  the  FAA  of  blame. 
The  FAA,  which  Is  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  all  who  fiy.  has  had  the  obligation  to  pre- 
vent such  a  crisis  from  developing  and  now 
FAA  has  the  obligation  to  point  the  way  out 
of  the  crisis.  This  means  going  beyond  tha- 
proposed  September  regulations  and  even 
beyond   the  High-Density  Terminal  Plan. 

C.  The  heart  of  the  system:  Better  air  traffic 
controllers 

The  flying  public.  In  this  age  of  computer- 
ization, assumes  that  a  highly  sophisticated 
air  traffic  control  system  will  Insure  their 
safety.  Meanwhile  FAA  operates  an  anti- 
quated traffic  control  system,  devised  over 
thirty  years  ago  and  upidated  only  through 
patchwork  measures.  Tower  controllers  are 
now  burdened  with  tedioiis  manual  duties — 
speaking  directly  to  pilots,  deciphering  rele- 
vant information  from  less  extraneous  Infor- 
mation on  the  radar  screens,  and  plotting 
aircraft  positions  on  charts. 

If  the  basically  manual  system  now  operat- 
ing were  replaced  with  a  mechanized  system, 
controllers  would  be  able  to  handle  more 
traffic — thereby  improving  safety  and  easing 
bottlenecks. 

The  technical  knowledge  for  an  efficient 
and  safe  automated  system  exists,  but  FAA 
has  been  so  preoccupied  with  patching  up  Ita 
outmoded  manual  system  that  It  has  ne- 
glected designs  by  electronic  concerns  for  a 
complete  overhaul  of  air  traffic  control  com- 
puterized systems  that  could  automatically 
control  the  movement  of  aircraft  in  and  off  a 
runway. 

Designs  for  such  a  system  were  available  in 
1963.  They  were  evaluated  but  discarded  by 
FAA  engineers.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  agency 
responsible  for  operating  a  control  system 
will  be  a  realistic  critic  of  that  system — es- 
pecially If  a  new  system  would  threaten  the 
Jobs  of  agency  employees. 

FAA  has  similarly  neglected  the  opera- 
tional problems  faced  by  maintenance  per- 
sonnel and  controllers  at  air  traffic  control 
centers  and  towers. 

Equipment  breakdowns  at  the  Isllp  Cen- 
ter, which  controls  air  traffic  at  the  three 
major  New  York  City  airports,  exceed  400  a 
month.  Failures  in  voice  communications 
between  pilot  and  controller  result  from  in- 
sufficient maintenance  personnel  and  back- 
up equipment. 

Maintenance  personnel  are  unable  to  avert 
breakdowns  given  FAA's  bureaucratic  dis- 
interest and  tendency  to  compromise  air 
safety.  As  Kenneth  Lyons.  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Government  Em- 
ployees charged  before  the  Government  Ac- 
tivities Subcommittee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations:  "FAA's 
dictated  policy  is  'repair  the  equipment  only 
if  it  falls'  ". 

Here  are  some  examples  of  that  policy  in 
action : 

On  July  18.  1968,  the  computer  in  the  New 
York  Center  failed.  Severe  "strobblng"  on  the 
radar  screens  frequently  rendered  them  un- 
usable during  a  seven  hour  period.  On  the 
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The  airlines  ha  «  contributed  to  air  traffic 
congestion  by  th<  Ir  unrestrained  scheduling 
practices,  while  t  oping  that  curbs  on  gen- 
eral aviation  and  pressure  on  PAA  for  new 
airports  would  i  smehow  relieve  overbur- 
dened airways  am  i  airports. 

Stuart  Tipton,  ]  resident  of  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association  c  t  America  last  August  de- 
clared: "Congress  wld  we  were  to  have  com- 
petition In  the  all  transport  industry  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  provide  a  good  public 
service  and  the  <  ompetltion  we  have  .  .  . 
produces  a  lot  of   ervice." 

An  PAA  plannli  g  official  saw  the  competi- 
tive problem  amo  ig  airlines  this  way:  "One 
new  airliner,  nmi  y  for  use,  arrives  In  New 
York  everyday.  1  he  airlines  want  to  put 
these  planes  to  use  immediately,  for  exam- 
ple, on  the  New  lork-Chlcago  route.  Conse- 
quently, aircraft  o  >erationa  are  increasing  on 
this  route  (as  on  [others),  with  Isss  passen- 
gers per  plane. 

"There  are  IS.OdO  seats  available  dally  on 
the  New  York-ChJ  cago  route,  and  only  8600 
are  filled."  But  he  competitive  pressures 
don't  allow  for  red  iicing  flights  until  and  un- 
less a  strong  autt  orlty  can  lead  all  airlines 
to  a  joint  reductlc  a.  eqiUtably  administered. 
at  congested  alrpoi  ts. 

The  airlines  hv  e  met  their  responsibility 
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to  offer  the  public  a  schedule  providing 
numerous  opportunities  for  trsvtf .  Now  they 
must  meet  their  other  reqwnslbllltles  for 
safety  and  efficiency,  delineated  within  the 
new  PAA  regulations  and  going  beyond  these 
stop-g^  measures  to  develop  a  responsible 
system  ot  scheduling  limitations. 

While  the  airlines  are  spending  910  billion 
over  the  next  five  years  on  a  steadily  expand- 
ing Jet  fieet,  their  expenditures  for  research 
and  development  on  air  traffic  problems  have 
been  inadequate  to  meet  legitimate  de- 
mands of  the  public  which  has  a  right  to 
more  than  "business  as  usual"  from  air  com- 
mon carriers.  Their  shortcomings  In  alloca- 
tion of  reeearch  funds  parallel  those  of  the 
federal  government. 

V.  GKNXaAL  AVIATION :   A  VOCAL  SPECIAL  INTZaXST 
OXOtJP 

The  problems  of  general  aviation  have  be- 
come critical  over  our  cities.  The  lack  of 
experience  among  many  pilots  of  small  air- 
craft and  the  absence  of  basic  navigational 
and  communications  equipment  on  their 
planes  Imperils  airline  passengers,  those 
residing  near  airports,  and  other  completely 
innocent  people  on  the  ground,  especially  U 
mid-air  coUtslona  occur. 

"The  Truth  About  General  Aviation" — 
a  policy  statement  of  the  Aircraft  Owners 
and  Pilots  Association — the  voice  of  Gen- 
eral Aviation — released  in  Pebruary  1968, 
claimed:  "The  taxpayers'  dollar  does  the 
beet  work  for  the  national  Interest  by  hav- 
ing one  well-equipped  airport  to  serve  all 
flying  activities  of  communities."  This 
means:  don't  exclude  our  planes  from  any 
airport. 

But  general  aviation  is  a  major  cause  of 
tie-ups.  a  largely  uncontrolled  element  in 
the  air  traffic  system,  and  a  hazardous  fac- 
tor in  our  presently  Inadequate  air  safety 
system. 

At  present.  37%  of  the  aircraft  operations 
at  LaOuardla  Airport.  25%  at  Newark  and 
15%  at  Kennedy  International  Involve  gen- 
eral aviation  planes.  General  aviation  ac- 
counts for  a  proportionately  large  part  of 
the  operations  at  the  Isltp  Control  Center, 
which  regulates  air  traffic  for  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area. 

Prom  July  1967  through  December  1967 
there  were  23  near  misses  over  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  Involving  private  aircraft. 
Yet,  the  National  Buslnees  Aircraft  Associa- 
tion, speaking  for  many  corporate  members 
of  general  aviation,  asserts:  "Non-commer- 
cial aviation  is  a  very  minor  part  of  the 
cause  of  present  congestion  and  delay.  Re- 
moval of  all  such  traffic  from  Kennedy  would 
have  no  measurable  effect.  Removal  from 
LaOuardla  and  Newark  would  give,  at  most, 
a  few  months'  respite.  Such  a  result  is  not 
worth  the  damage  it  would  cause. 

Max  Karant,  Senior  Vice  President  of 
AOPA.  contends  that  the  current  air  traffic 
congestion  problem  is  "a  matter  of  conven- 
ience and  delay — not  safety.  On  a  sctile  pro- 
portionate to  our  overall  operations  at  the 
major  New  York  airports,  general  aviation 
is  suffering  from  this  inconvenience  and  de- 
lay, jxtst  as  are  the  airlines.  But  an  unin- 
formed or  misled  public  tends  to  equate  this 
with  safety.  In  AOPA's  opinion,  safety  is  not 
involved." 

With  over  200,000  members  and  a  rapidly 
growing  number  of  small-plane  pilots,  AOPA 
is  a  potent  political  force  already  represented 
in  and  recognized  by  both  PAA  and  Congress. 

But  the  mix  of  air  traffic  over  New  York 
is  a  safety  hazard,  as  PAA's  High-Density 
Terminal  Plan  Implies.  This  tentative  plan, 
offered  in  early  1968.  would  give  priority 
to  instrument  traffic  at  congested  airports. 
Most  general  aviation  planes  do  not  fly  by 
instrument  flight  rules. 

Such  a  system  of  restricting  private  planes 
over  metropolitan  areas  Is  essential.  To  work, 
this  system  must  take  full  account  of  the 


priority  of  scheduled  aircraft,  based  on  their 
size,  passenger  load,  speed  and  importance 
in  general  transportation. 

Purther  account  must  be  taken  of  the  in- 
herent danger  In  mixlnf-small  planes,  scant- 
ily equipped  and  often  piloted  by  amateurs, 
with  fast  jetliners  in  heavily  travelled  air- 
port areas  where  split-second  timing  and 
tTT^Timiim  public  rtsk  are  involved. 

A  stronger  conunltment  by  PAA  to  "thin 
out"  air  traffic,  despite  private  aviation's 
predictable  opposition,  is  the  first  step 
needed.  This  summer's  restrictions  on  cer- 
tain airport  traffic,  if  maintained,  may  be 
that  first  Important  step. 

Broader  formulation  of  this  restriction 
should  be  made  by  an  air  safety  authority 
with  proper  public  representation.  The 
simplest  approach,  which  may  be  the  best. 
would  eliminate  all  planes  without  specified 
minimum  equipment  within  a  radius  of  all 
metropolitan  areas.  Purther,  pilots  without 
training  and  experience  in  such  equipment 
would  be  excluded. 

An  alternate  restriction  would  ban  private 
aviation  from  certain  corridors  leading  to 
key  metropolitan  airports. 

But,  in  the  past,  all  such  proposals  were 
resisted  by  the  Ihfluential  AOPA  and  there- 
fore soon  abandoned  by  the  PAA. 

Such  equipment  and  pilot  standards  would 
avoid  the  standard  rebuttal  to  proposals 
that  exclude  private  planes  from  large  air- 
ports: that  the  air  space  over  metropolitan 
areas  would  remain  Just  as  congested  if 
private  planes  are  simply  diverted  from  one 
airport  to  another.  We  accept  this  objection. 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  only  by  setting 
higher  safety  standards  for  planes  over 
metropolitan  areas  can  safety  be  Improved. 
But  PAA  must  develop  public  understand- 
ing for  these  programs  If  progress  Is  to  be 
made. 

VI.  PiNANCiNG  psooaxas 
A.  The  users  fee  system 

Inadequate  financing  Is  the  root  cause 
of  manpower  and  equipment  deficiencies  at 
airports.  The  shoruge  of  airports  equipped 
to  handle  jets  and  the  Insufficient  runway 
space  at  existing  airports  are  also  attributable 
to  the  universally  unpopular  task  of  decid- 
ing "who  pays." 

Technical  solutions  to  Important  aspects 
of  the  air  congestion  problem  exist  but  these 
solutions  are  expensive — either  to  the  tsx- 
payers,  the  airliners,  or  private  aircraft  own- 
ers. 

Although  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (BOB) 
has  generally  supported  PAA's  requests  for 
controllers  and  equipment,  it  opposes  major 
federal  assistance  for  airports. 

BOB  officials  believe  that  airlines  and  gen- 
eral aviation  constitute  an  affluent  group 
serving  relatively  affluent  segments  of  our 
populations,  and  therefore  airports  "should 
pay  for  themselves"  through  a  users  tax.« 

Senator  Monroney,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Aviation  Subcommittee,  as  well 
as  other  members  of  Congress,  voiced  parallel 
objections  to  federal  financing  as  a  solution 
to  the  airport  congestion  problem.  In  August 
1967  he  declared:  "I  believe  there  is  a  limit 
to  how  much  the  federal  government  should 
subsidize  air  transportation.  If  there  Is  any 
Industry  in  the  United  States  that  is  doing 
well  and  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  ts 
the  airline  business." 

Such  statements  influenced  PAA's  ap- 
proach to  airport  financing.  A  former  BOB 
examiner  for  PAA  revealed :  "PAA  supports  a 
users  tax  now  but  didn't  three  years  ago 


*A  bill  that  would  esUbllsh  a  trust  fund 
for  financing  airports  and  airway  improve- 
ments was  reported  on  July  1,  1968.  by  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee.  To  finance  the 
trust  fund,  this  bill  would  Increase  the  tax 
ofi  airline  tickets  and  on  aviation  fuel  and 
levy  a  new  tax  on  air  cargo. 
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because  they  now  see  thst  the  federal  gov- 
ernment won't  provide  large  subsidies  for 
airways". 

The  Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson 
Administrations  have  consistently  pushed 
for  a  users  charge  to  pay  for  the  moderniza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  airways.  But  they 
were  unable  to  persuade  Congress  to  accept 
the  concept  of  user  charges.  Congress  has 
focused  on  bigger  pressures — and  members 
of  "revenue"  committees,  such  as  Ways  and 
Means,  have  avoided  criticism  by  the  airlines, 
which  until  this  year,  have  consistently  op- 
posed the  users  tax.* 

If  Congress  will  accept  this  approach,  the 
users  tax  would  be  a  major  source  of  financ- 
ing airport  Improvements.  But  Congress  has 
come  under  a  barrage  of  complaints  from 
aviation  interests.  As  one  budget  officer  ex- 
plained :  "Each  sector  of  aviation  pleads  pov- 
erty. The  air  taxis  say  'we're  a  new  Industry 
and  a  national  Industry,  so  you  wouldn't 
want  to  do  anything  that  would  stunt  our 
growth.'  General  aviation  complains,  'we're 
not  making  enough  money'  (although  the 
average  annual  Income  of  those  owning  pri- 
vate planes  Is  $34,000).  The  policy  of  the 
federal  government  in  the  past  has  l>een  to 
leave  the  head  tax  to  tbe  local  community 
to  finance  local  airport  programs  and  not  opt 
for  these  revenue  sources." 

B.    The    interactUm    of    the    administration 

and  Congress  in  financing  improvements 

In  its  efforts  to  orient  PAA  to  new  sources 
of  financing,  BOB  has  slashed  funds  slotted 
for  badly  needed  equipment  and  controllers. 
BOB  cuts  PAA  requests  to  emphasize  Its  be- 
lief that  the  federal  government  should  not 
sulMldize  the  airways. 

One  former  BOB  officer  handling  FAA  re- 
queste  admits:  "The  FAA  is  now  In  the  po- 
sition of  having  to  ask  the  BOB  and  the 
President  for  still  more  money  Just  to  keep 
pace  with  traffic  growth.  It  does  not  pre- 
tend that  the  supplemental  requests  would 
permit  it  to  go  ahead  of  the  problem  .  .  . 
A  lot  of  decisions  are  made  after  looking 
over  all  the  needs  of  government  and  decid- 
ing which  should  have  priority."  The  Presi- 
dent, after  denying  PAA's  plan  for  more  than 
8100  million  In  extra  air  safety  funds  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968,  told  the  agency  to  main- 
tain the  nation's  "enviable  record  of  air 
safety"  with  the  current  number  of  towers, 
radars,  and  computers  it  had  then.  But  in 
light  of  the  refusal  of  the  administration  to 
advance  FAA's  cause  in  recent  years,  the 
President's   words  seemed   hollow. 

Still  FAA's  failure  to  obtain  needed  funds 
stems  basically  from  its  reluctance  to  press 
the  Appropriations  Committees  for  justifi- 
able requests  which  Is  evident  in  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  hearings  held  t>efore 
the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. 

(1)  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  May  14, 
1968: 

"Mr.  MiNSHALL.  What  concerns  me,  Gen- 
eral— and  Mr.  Thomas — is  that  you  are  only 
asking  for  one  third  of  the  personnel  you 
actually  need. 

"Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

"Mr.  MiNSHALL.  In  the  meantime,  the 
planes  are  flying,  more  passengers  are  using 
them  everyday,  and  the  situation  is  getting 
worse  rather  than  better. 

"We  went  through  this  exercise  somewhat 
last  year  when  Senator  Monroney  and  this 
subcommittee  insisted  that  we  add  some 
more  money. 


'  Although  the  alrUnes  have  changed  their 
position,  now  supporting  users  charges  as  the 
only  means  of  major  financing,  they  disagree 
with  the  FAA-sponsored  bill  that  allot  55% 
of  the  charges  to  the  airlines. 


"I  think  we  added  $16  or  $18  million  for 
additional  equipment  that  you  did  not 
request. 

"General  McKxx.  $18.6  million  additional 
equipment  and  you  added  $7  million  addi- 
tional for  air  traffic  personnel,  800  air  traffic 
control  personnel,  100  additional  In-fllgbt 
standards. 

"Mr.  MiNSHALL.  When  we  continue  to  talk 
about  air  traffic  safety.  General,  and  then 
you  only  ask  for  one-third  the  personnel  that 
you  actually  require  to  bring  the  air  traffic 
control  centers  up  to  96%  of  the  capacity, 
that  alarms  me." 

In  a  hearing  held  June  7,  1968.  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  lYansportatlon  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  fol- 
lowing exchange  occurred: 

"Senator  Stennis.  Do  you  mean  you  did 
not  have  to  employ  any  additional  people  at 
either  one  of  these  places,  National  or  Dulles. 
even  though  you  had  increased  traffic? 

"General  McKex.  We  felt  that  we  could 
handle  the  additional  worlUoad  by  working 
our  people  a  little  harder  and  due  to  the 
fiscal  constraint  we  have  had,  we  are  trying 
to  cut  down  as  much  as  we  can,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. We  are  operating  on  a  very  austere 
basis."  (emphasis  added) 

Similarly,  in  a  hearing  held  July  24.  1967 
before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce : 

"Mr.  RooNET  of  Pennsylvania.  You  re- 
quested $28  million  in  fiscal  1967  and  you 
were  granted  $28  million. 

"General  McKcx.  That's  right. 

"Mr.  RooNET.  This  was  $11  million  less 
than  you  requested  in  fiscal  1966.  So  why 
don't  you  request  more  money? 

"General  McKee.  I  think  in  that  regard, 
Mr.  Rooney,  we  have  to  look  at  the  overall 
situation  In  the  United  States  Government. 
All  of  the  agencies  of  the  Government,  ob- 
viously, would  like  to  have  everything  they 
think  they  want.  Obviously,  If  everyone  got 
what  they  thought  they  wanted,  we  would 
have  a  budget  many  billions  of  dollars  more 
than  the  budget  we  have  today. 

"I  am  only  a  part  of  an  administration. 
We  have  to  take  into  account  the  other 
problems.  We  have  a  problem  in  Vietnam.  We 
have  a  problem  of  highway  safety.  We  have 
a  problem  of  marine  safety. 

"Mr.  RooNEY.  You  are  now  talking  like  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  You 
told  me  that  you  needed  the  money,  that  we 
needed  the  facilities,  and  yet  you  don't  re- 
quest the  money  to  install  radar  installa- 
tions throughout  the  country." 

It  is  obvious  from  the  appendix  chart  that 
Congress  has  consistently  approved  FAA's 
requests  for  funds.  But  for  the  last  two  fis- 
cal years,  FAA  did  not  request  funds  for 
hiring  more  than  a  handful  of  controllers. 
Congress  had  to  push  FAA  into  requesting 
realistic  sums  to  meet  an  Increasingly  heavy 
air  traffic  workload.  Yet  in  these  two  fiscal 
years.  FAA  requested  over  $422  million  for 
development  of  the  SST. 

C.  The  price  of  economy  in  FAA 

FAA's  hesitancy  in  requesting  needed 
sums  from  Congress  shows  that  its  leader- 
ship is  unwilling  to  exercise  its  full  legal 
authority  for  air  safety.  One  PAA  official  re- 
plied to  these  charges:  "There  is  a  reluctance 
in  Congress  to  act  on  what  planners  tell 
people  rather  than  the  Immediacy  of  what 
exists.  If  you  forecast  too  high  people  tell 
you  that  you're  self-seeking,  and  you  Just 
want  extra  funds."  This  strange  explanation 
does  not  Justify  FAA's  Inability  to  provide 
accurate  forecasts  of  air  traffic  and  to  predi- 
cate its  requests  for  funds  on  such  informa- 
tion. 

In  its  annual  report.  PAA  actually  gloats 
over  Increases  in  air  traffic:  "Both  revenue 
passenger  miles  and  revenue  air-cargo  ton 
miles,  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  1965  fig- 


ures, were  up  more  than  20  percent  across 
the  board.  Nonscheduled  domestic  air  car- 
rier operations,  by  racking  up  2.112  billion 
revenue  passenger  miles  in  fis^l  1966.  posted 
the  largest  relative  gain  over  the  previous 
year — 101.8  percent . . .  Reflecting  the  mount- 
ing tempo  of  air  activity,  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration's  airport  traffic  control 
towers  handled  16^;^  more  aircraft  in  flscal 
1966  than  in  the  previous  fiscal  year."  (p. 
ix.  Annual  Report  1966) 

On  the  other  hand.  FAA  praised  Itself  for 
Its  economy  program.  "The  fiscal  1966  goal 
was  to  reduce  costs  by  32.4  million:  the 
achievement  was  cost  reduction  by  $57.3 
million,  or  177  percent  of  the  goal.  Of  this 
total.  $35.3  million  was  accounted  for  by 
increased  employee  productivity — i.e...  the 
money  equivalent  of  3.165  nian-years  of  in- 
creased workload  absorbed  without  increase, 
or  as  a  result  of  reduction  in  personnel  Most 
of  this  was  In  air  traffic  control  operations 
and  in  maintenance  operations  performed 
on  the  system  of  air  navigation  and  traffic 
control  facilities."  (p.  xvi) 

We  are  now  suffering  from  this  "economy" 
drive.  Instead  of  realistically  hiring  enough 
controllers  and  maintenance  workers  to  man- 
age the  rapidly  increasing  workload.  FAA 
cut  Its  underpinnings  In  a  misguided  econ- 
omy effort,  oblivious  to  safety  needs. 

The  consequences  of  FAA.  Administration, 
and  congressional  neglect  are  now  obvious; 
an  Increase  In  near-mld-alr  collisions,  over- 
work of  traffic  controllers,  and  a  slowdown  In 
operations. 

Vn.     AIKCRAFT     NOISE     AND    AIX     POLLUTION 

There  are  two  problems  related  to  air 
congestion  where  relief  through  better  Inter- 
governmental cooperation  Is  possible.  Air- 
craft noise  and  air  pollution  from  air  traffic 
are  excellent  examples  of  areas  where  the 
public  Interest  suffers  when  its  protector  Is 
a  weak  and  divided  government.  The  aviation 
Industry  sees,  and  discounts,  the  disadvan- 
tages of  noise  and  pollution  when  compared 
to  its  interests.  If  government  fails  to  pro- 
tect the  public  Interest  here,  no  one  else 
will. 

A.  Aircraft  noise 

Aircraft  noise  has  not  been  considered  as 
a  relevant  factor  by  those  engaged  In  airport 
planning — to  the  dismay  and  discomfort  of 
those  residing  near  alrpcrts. 

On  October  26.  1967,  for  example.  New 
York  City  approved  new  high-rise  apart- 
ments in  Woodslde.  Queens,  although  ex- 
perts testified  that  tenants  could  expect  to 
spend  sleepless  nights  because  of  Jet  plane 
noise.  Similar  situations  have  been  allowed 
to  develop  in  many  other  cities. 

The  lesson  for  the  Port  Authority  is 
clear:  In  developing  New  York  area  airports 
and  especially  In  building  a  fourth  Jetport. 
the  Authority  should  develop  and  preserve 
non-residential  buffer  zones  around  airports. 
Jetports  should  be  kept  away  from  people, 
and  people  away  from  Jetports. 

Secretary  of  Transportation  Alan  S.  Boyd 
has  adopted  the  attitude  of  some  people  in 
the  aircraft  industry  that  the  public  will 
have  to  accept  noise  as  the  necessary  price 
to  pay  for  progress.  He  has  not  responded  to 
the  problem  with  proposals  to  control  or 
decrease  aircraft  noise  and  has  at  times  even 
referred  to  those  complaining  about  Jet 
noise  as  "psychotics".  The  public  controls 
the  air  space:  it  should  not  have  to  suffer 
because  of  its  use. 

FAA's  weak  role  in  problems  of  aircraft 
noise  confirms  a  theme  of  this  report — FAA's 
general  predisposition  Is  toward  advancing 
aviation  Interests  rather  than  the  public 
welfare. 

B.  Air  pollution 

Air  congestion — because  of  the  resulting 
air  pollution — is  not  only  a  concern  of  the 
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_, and  the  air  puaenger. 

but  of  every  reside:  it  of  every  metropolitan 
area  which  has  or  w  11  have  an  air  congestion 
problem. 

If  an  aircraft  tra  relllng  from  Washington 
to  New  York  wlthi  ut  delay  releasee  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  poll  utants  into  the  air.  a  de- 
lay of  45  minutes —  vhlch  Is  both  the  regular 
flying  time  betwei  n  these  cities  and  the 
average  delay  of  mi  ny  flights  into  New  York 
airports — will  meai  a  doubling  of  the  pol- 
lutanu  released  b4  cause  of  the  congestion. 

Every  time  an  al  -craft  engine — Jet  or  pis- 
ton—Is  running.  It  produces  poUuUnts. 
Kvery  time  It  runs  leedlessly.  whether  Idling 
on  the  ground  or  K  ling  In  the  sky  In  a  hold- 
ing pattern,  the  al  rport  area  and  the  com- 
munities below  the  holding  patterns  suffer  a 
needless  Increase  li   the  amount  of  polluted 

air. 

The  National  Al  r  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
mlnUtraUon  of  the  Consumer  Protection  and 
Environmental  Hei  Jth  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Healtt ,  Education  and  Welfare, 
in  their  statement  to  us  on  air  pollution 
attributable  to  airplanes  observed: 

1.  Although  Jet  ilrcraft  produce  leas  pol- 
lution rtran  automi  iblles.  their  contribution 
to'pollirtlon  Is  rtalr  g  as  air  travel  Increases 

a.  Air  tra2Bc  con|  estlon  Increases  air  pol- 
lution because  of  li  creased  Idling  times  be- 
tween engine  start-  ap  and  takoff.  Emissions 
Of  some  types  of  al '  pollutanta,  particularly 
hydrocarbons  and  carbon  monoxide,  are 
greater  during  idll  xg  than  during  landing 
and  takeoff.* 

Successful  efforta  to  reduce  congestion  will 
automatically  mlnli  ilze  annoying  and  delete- 
rious effects  of  Its  l  y-product — air  pollution. 
Federal  and  local  i  uthorltlee  can  no  longer 
Ignore  the  public  h  izard  posed  by  noise  and 
air  pollution. 

Vin.    aECI  iMMENOATIONS 

A.  Congress  shou  d  enact  legislation,  which 
the  Executive  Brarch  should  promptly  exe- 
cute, to  establish  aj  Federal -New  York  Avia- 
tion Authority  whU  h  will— 

( 1 )  Use  full  fc  deral  powers.  Including 
eminent  domain.  1 1  assemble  a  site  and  de- 
velop a  fourth  Je  iport  for  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area. 

(2)  Devise  and  c  perate  a  New  York  Metro- 
politan Aviation  I  Ian  to  control  air  access 
and  use  of  the  mi  tropolltan  area  to  insure 
priority  for  air  c«  rrlers  at  major  airports. 
adequate  facilities  at  secondary  airports  for 
general  aviation,  ar  d  safety,  convenience  and 
efficiency  for  all  us  (rs  of  all  airport  facilities 
In  the  area. 

B.  Similar  regie  nal  aviation  authorities 
should  be  established  under  federal  auspices 
In  other  metropoUt  n  areas  when  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  communl  y.  state,  and  federal  of- 
ficials (a)  slgnlflcaj  it  air  traffic.  Including  air 
safety,  problems  ai  ise  over  congeeted  urban 
areas:  and  (b)  competing  and  conflicting 
elements  of  the  avl  tlon  community  In  those 
areas  are  unable  to  agree  on  local  solutions. 
Similar  MetropoUts  a  Aviation  Plans  should 
contain  the  same  e  ements  of  explicit  prior- 
ity at  certain  alrp<  rts  for  air  carriers  with 
compensation  faclll  les  elsewhere  for  general 
aviation.  The  safetj  of  the  public,  whether 
as  air  passengers,  a  rport  neighbors,  or  sim- 
ply as  residents  Ic  congested  urban  areas 
should  be  explicitly  represented  In  both  or- 
ganizational and  ;  oUcy  considerations  In- 
volved In  developln  ;  such  regional  authori- 
ties and  metropollta  a  plans. 

C.  Financing  of  i  latlonal  airport  develop- 
ment should  procesd  through  a  users  fee 
structure  with  gene  -al  aviation  and  the  air- 
lines   paying    the    lirgest    share    of    airport 


•  Kennedy  and 
over  2100  tojia  of 
York  air  i  and  over 
per  year). 


UkOuardla  Jets  contribute 
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construction  oosU.  Allocation  of  coats  for  an 
Improved  air  traffic  control  system  should 
recognize  the  proportionately  greater  benefit 
to  the  airlines  of  such  a  system.  Development 
costs  of  satellite  alrporta  for  general  aviation 
use  should  be  financed  by  user  fees  asesaed 
against  both  the  airlines  and  general  avia- 
tion users. 

D.  Legislation  must  be  enacted  that  em- 
powers the  CAB  to  shift  a  number  of  inter- 
national fllghta  among  alternate  alrporta  to 
Increase  utilization  of  less  crowded  fields  like 
Newark. 

E.  FAA  should  provide  granU-tn-ald  to 
Improve  runways  and  other  facilities  at  satel- 
lite fields  such  as  Teterboro  and  Westchester. 
Congress  should  also  appropriate  loans  for 
these  purpKiees  to  airport  operators.  But  only 
upgraded  facilities  at  these  fields  will  attract 
a  substantial  proportion  of  general  aviation 
filghta. 

F.  Separate  runways  should  be  built  for 
STOL  aircraft  at  conunerclal  alrporta.  Stol- 
planes  offer  many  advantages:  they  are  far 
less  noisy  than  large  airliners,  require  only 
short  runways  and  can  avoid  Interference 
with  larger,  alrcarrler  operations.  Stolplanes 
hold  particular  merit  for  bringing  passengers 
from  planes  landing  In  satellite  airports  to 
Kennedy  and  LaOuardla. 

O.  FAA  should  Increase  Ita  granta  to  alr- 
porta for  new  and  expanded  runways.  The 
number  of  planes  that  can  land  on  a  runway 
In  a  given  span  of  time  constitutes  an  abso- 
luM  limit  to  the  amount  of  air  traffic  that 
can  be  handled  by  tarmlnal  controllers. 
Computer-assisted  air  traffic  control  without 
additional  runways,  will  not  drastically  im- 
prove the  air  traffic  situation.  The  only  long- 
term  way  to  deal  with  airport  congestion  Is 
to  "build  more  concrete" — more  runways  on 
existing  alrporta.  better  passenger  handling 
facilities  and  more  alrporta. 

Appkmdix 
Chronology    or    Events    Concerning    the 

Port  AuTHoarrY's  Search   for  a  Fourth 

New  York  Airport 

In  1957:  Port  of  New  York  Authority  be- 
gins making  forecosta  based  on  air  travel 
market  surveys  to  prepare  for  New  York's 
growing  air  traffic.  After  seeing  that  the  ex- 
isting airport  facilities  would  not  be  able  to 
handle  the  load,  the  Port  Investlgatad  the 
possibilities  of  (1)  enlarging  the  present 
three  airports,  or  (2)  finding  a  location  for 
a  fourth  airport. 

December  4.  1959:  the  Port  Authority  pub- 
lishes a  report  on  the  need  for  a  new  air- 
port and.  after  studying  fifteen  possible 
sites,  recommends  a  region  in  the  Oreat 
Swamp  Area  of  Morris  County.  New  Jersey. 
The  report  Is  tmmedlataly  attacked  by  Repre- 
sentative Petar  Frellnghuysen.  who  calls  the 
proposal  "undesirable,  unwarranted  and 
prejudicial  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
North  Jersey  resldenta.  The  Port  Authority 
says  New  York  will  need  a  fourth  major  air- 
port within  five,  years. 

December  20.  1959 :  Austin  J.  Tobln.  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority, declares  that  there  is  no  altamatlve 
site  for  the  fourth  Jetport  proposed  In  Mor- 
ris County.  New  Jersey.  "I  fully  believe  If 
there's  not  a  major  airport  for  this  area 
built  there,  there'll   never  be  one  built." 

January  9,  1960:  Donald  V.  Lowe,  a  Port 
Authority  Commissioner,  writes  a  letter  to 
opponenta  of  the  fourth  Jetport  living  In 
Morris  County  and  expresses  his  regreta  that 
the  project  was  "one  of  the  most  unpleasant 
experiences  I  have  had  so  far  In  many  years 
cf  public  service."  Austin  Tobln  writes.  "If 
an  alternative  could  be  found  to  the  pro- 
posal, everyone  here  would  throw  their  hata 
in  the  air  and  thank  their  stars  for  de- 
liverance from  such  tormenta  as  those  with 
which  you  threaten  me." 


January  IS.  1960:  Richard  Wltkln.  In  the 
New  York  Times,  reporta  that  many  In  the 
airline  Industry  "are  amazed  and  chagrined 
that  the  (Port  Authority)  put  forth  such  a 
proposal  without  consulting  the  airlines  in 
advance.  If  not  winning  their  endorsement." 

January  18.  1960:  both  houses  of  the  New 
Jersey  legislature  go  on  record  as  opposing 
any  plan  to  buUd  a  Jet  airport  in  Morris 
County.  Both  Senate  and  Assembly  favored 
a  site  in  South  Jersey,  In  Burlington  County. 

September  26.  1960:  a  1,000-acre  site  In 
the  middle  of  the  Oreat  Swamp  Is  given  to 
the  Federal  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  as  a 
bird  sanctuary.  The  gift  was  made  by  the 
North  American  Wildlife  Foundation,  which 
said  that  the  government  had  been  looking 
to  make  this  area  a  wildlife  sanctuary  for 
fifteen  years.  The  Port  Authority's  Jetport 
site  would  have  Included  the  l.OOO-acre  plot. 

September  27.  1960:  Axistln  Tobln  an- 
nounces that  the  Port  Authority  had  drop- 
ped Ita  plan  to  build  a  fourth  Jetport  in 
Morrla  County  because  of  the  unanimous 
oppoeltlon  of  the  New  Jersey  legislature. 
Tobln  states  that  the  Port  Authority  is 
studying  alternative  sites,  and  will  issue  a 
report  by  June  1961. 

May  31,  1961:  the  Port  Authority  Issues 
a  new  report  on  23  possible  sites  which  says 
that  only  the  Morris  County  site  is  truly  ac- 
ceptable. The  New  Jersey  Senate  passes  a 
bill  rejecting  a  commercial  Jetport  In  seven 
northern  New  Jersey  counties  unless  it  was 
required  by  federal,  military  or  civil  au- 
thorities. Seventeen  other  sites  were  rejected 
by  the  Port  Authority  for  one  reason  or 
another.  The  170-page  report  basically,  diplo- 
matically, backs  up  the  Port  Authority's 
previous  stand.  In  June,  the  New  Jersey  As- 
sembly passes  the  same  bill;  It  Is  vetoed  by 
Governor  Meyner. 

April  16.  1962:  the  New  Jersey  Senate  again 
approves  a  ban  on  a  fourth  Jetport  In  North- 
em  New  Jersey. 

Augtist  25.  1962:  Senator  Case  reporta 
that  the  Port  Authority  has  asked  the  FAA 
to  do  studies  on  the  feasibility  of  putting  a 
fourth  jetport  in  either  Suffolk  or  Orange 
Counties  In  New  York.  The  Port  Authority 
denies  It,  saying  the  Port  Authority's  posi- 
tion remained  unchanged  since  1961,  when 
Ita  last  report  was  Issued. 

September  27,  1963:  Governor  Rockefeller 
asks  the  Port  Authority  to  approve  the  Pine 
Island  site  in  Orange  County,  New  York  for 
a  fourth  Jetport.  The  Idea  brought  angry  pro- 
testa  from  New  York  groups  and  Governor 
Hughes  who  had  been  urging  the  Port  Au- 
thority to  build  a  new  airport  m  either  Bur- 
lington or  Ocean  Counties  of  New  Jersey. 

June  14,  1963:  after  a  study,  the  FAA  re- 
jected three  Jetport  sites,  in  Suffolk  and 
Orange  Counties  of  New  York  and  Burling- 
ton County  of  New  Jersey.  Governors 
Rockefeller  and  Hughes  directed  the  Port 
Authority  to  restudy  the  Burlington  and 
Orange  county  sites. 

December  28.  1963:  The  Port  Authority  in- 
forms the  two  governors  that  neither  site  is 
acceptable  for  a  location  for  a  fourth  Jetport. 

December  30.  1963:  Governor  Hughes  asks 
the  Port  Authority  to  begin  an  Immediate 
evaluation  of  two  mountain  sites  In  New 
Jersey — Bowling  Green  tract  in  Morris  and 
Sussex  Counties  and  Bearfort  Mountain  la 
Passaic  and  Sussex  Counties,  both  In  North 
Jersey. 

October  28.  1964:  The  Port  Authority  re- 
Jecta  as  too  costly  the  building  of  an  airport 
at  Bearfort  Mountain  or  Bowling  Green,  New 
Jersey.  Governor  Rockefeller  agrees  and 
pushes  for  acceptance  of  his  site  In  Orange 
County.  New  York.  Rockefeller  asks  once 
again  for  a  study  of  the  Pine  Island  location 
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February  23.  1966:  Austin  Tobln  reaffirms 
the  need  for  a  fourth  Jetport  and  attacks 
those  who  defeated  the  Port  Authority's 
Oreat  Swamp  plan. 

July  29.  1965:  Port  Authority  again  rejecta 
Bearfort.  Bowling  Green,  and  Pine  Island 
sites  because  of  cost  and  remoteness.  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller  asks  the  Port  Authority  for  a 
definite  recommendation  for  a  fourth  Jetport 
site  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

October  26,  1965:  composed  of  the  ten  ma- 
jor airlines.  The  Metropolitan  Aviation  Com- 
mittee (MAC),  offers  a  plan  to  divert  private 
planes  from  the  three  major  New  York  alr- 
porta and  to  enlarge  those  three  flelda  In 
order  to  solve  New  York's  traffic  problem 
without  building  a  fourth  Jetport.  The  Port 
Authority  attacks  the  plan  as  "specious,  un- 
realistic, and  unworkable." 

December  19.  1966:   the  MAC  changes  Ito 


position  and  calls  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  Jetport. 

December  20.  1966:  after  spending  more 
than  a  year  studying  22  possible  Jetport 
sites,  the  Port  Authority,  in  a  new  report, 
again  said  the  Oreat  Swamp  area  was  by 
far  the  best.  Rejected  were  locations  at  Mac- 
Arthur  Airport,  St.  James,  Westchester  Coun- 
ty, Pine  Island,  Caldwell.  Jersey  Meadows. 
Solberg-Hunterdon,  New  Brunswick,  Mata- 
wan,  Hightetown-Jamesburg,  Lakewood, 
Mount  HolIy-BurUngton  A,  Mount  Holly- 
Burllngton  B,  Toms  River,  Lebanon  Forest, 
McGulre  Air  Force  Base.  Suffolk  County  Air 
Force  Base.  Lower  Bay,  Floyd  Bennett  Naval 
Air  Station.  Bearfort  Mountain.  Bowling 
Green,  and  Calverton. 

December  23.  1966:  Governor  Hughes  of 
New  Jersey  Issues  statement  that  he  regreta 
having  made  campaign  pledge  In  1961  against 
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a  fourth  Jetport  near  residential  areas  in  the 
state,  but  feels  he  is  still  bound  by  It. 

April  4,  1967:  a  survey  conducted  by  New 
Jersey's  Department  of  Transportation  recom- 
mends a  Jetport  at  Solberg  in  Hunterdon 
County. 

October  12.  1967:  The  Port  Authority  hires 
the  Rand  Corporation  to  study  the  best  way 
to  use  the  existing  airport  facilities  in  New 
York.  The  report,  which  will  cover  the  whole 
topic  of  air  congestion,  will  be  Issued  In  a 
year. 

August  5.  1968:  Port  Authority  Aviation 
Director  John  Wiley  says  Solberg  site  In  New 
Jersey  Is  also  suitable  for  Fourth  Jetport  in 
light  of  implacable  opposition  to  Great 
Swamp  location. 

Wiley  admlta  the  Port  Authority  Is  no 
closer  to  site  approval  than  it  was  in  1959. 


General  operations  Facilities  and         Grants-in-aid  > 

Fiscal  year  equipment 


Research  and 
development 


Capital  airports 


Asked 


Given 


Asked 


Given 


Asked 


Given 


Asked 


Given 


Asked 


Given 


Construction 


Asked         Given 


SST 


Total 


Asked 


Given 


Asked 


Given 


1963 -4«.5  488.2  125.0  125.0  75 

1964 527.9  527.9  10a2  100.2  75 

1965 5S5.1  551.9  50.0  50.0  75 

1966 556.49  »4.99  49.8  49.8  7S 

1967 577.17  575.32  Z8.0  28.0  71 

1968 619.78  617.40  54.0  54.0  66 

1969 663  670  70.0  120.0  »65 


75 
75 
75 
75 
71 
70 
130 


35.0 
40.0 
40.0 
37.5 
28.5 
27.0 
28.0 


35.0 
40.0 
40.0 
37.5 
28.5 
27.0 
27.0 


6.8 

7.5 

8 

8.32 

8.53 

9.65 

9 


6.7 

7.5 

8 

8.32 

8.53 

8.715 

8.9 


2 

2.5 
1.89 
1.25 
0 

.16 
1 


5.2 

2.5 

1.89 

1.25 

0 

.16 

.7 


20 

60 

0 

140 
280 
142. 38 
«223 


20 

60 

0 

140 

280 

142.38 

0 


755.5 

813.2 

729.99 

868  36 

993.2 

917.97 

994 


755.1 

813.2 

72S.79 

866.86 

991.35 

919.65 

857 


■  "Grants-in-aid"  is  always  1  year  ahssd  of  the  indicated  fiscal  year. 
'  Figures  are  in  millions  of  dollars. 

■  House  Appropriations  Committee  recommended  deferring  this  item  awaiting  action  on  the  new 
Federal  aid  to  airports  program. 


<  FAA  withdrew  entire  request.  Program  delayed  1  year  while  redesign  effort  takes  place. 
Rescission  of  {30.000,000  ol  funds  previously  appropriated. 
Source:  The  Budget  of  the  United  States. 


HJt.  19993 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  construction,  protec- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  a 
public  airport  in  or  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  City 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Administrator")  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  construct,  protect,  operate,  Im- 
prove, and  maintain  within  or  In  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  City,  a  public  airport  (Including 
all  buildings  and  other  structures  necessary 
or  desirable  therefor) . 

Sec.  2.  I\>r  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire, by  purchase,  lease,  condemnation,  or 
otherwise  (Including  transfer  with  or  with- 
out compensation  from  federal  agencies,  or 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof), 
such  lands  and  Interesta  In  lands  and  ap- 
purtenances thereto,  including  aviation  ease- 
menta  or  air-space  rlghte.  as  may  be  neces- 
siury  or  desirable  for  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, improvement,  operation,  and  protec- 
tion of  the  airport:  Provided,  That  the  choice 
of  site  by  the  Administrator  shall  be  made 
only  after  consultation  with  the  governing 
body  In  the  county  In  which  the  airport  is  to 
be  located,  with  respect  to  the  suitability  of 
the  Bite  to  be  selected,  and  Its  possible  impact 
on  the  vicinity. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
Administrator  Is  empowered  to  acquire,  by 
purchase,  lease,  condemnation,  or  otherwise 
I  including  transfer  with  or  without  compen- 
sation from  Federal  agencies,  or  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof),  rlgbta-of-way 
or  easemente  for  roads,  trails,  pipe  lines, 
power  lines,  railroad  spurs,  and  other  similar 
facilities  neceesary  or  desirable  for  the  con- 
struction or  proper  operation  of  the  airport. 
The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  oon> 
struct  any  streeta,  highways,  or  roadwaya 
(Including  bridges)  as  may  be  neeenary  to 
provide  access  to  the  airport  from  existing 
streeta,  highways,  or  roadways.  Upon  con- 


struction of  any  street,  highway,  or  roadway 
within  a  State  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of, such  street,  highway,  or  roadway  may  be 
transferred  to  such  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  without  charge,  on  the  con- 
dition that  such  street,  highway,  or  roadway 
thereafter  be  maintained  as  a  public  street, 
highway,  or  roadway  by  such  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  The  Administrator  shall  have  con- 
trol over  and  responsibility  for  the  care,  op- 
eration, maintenance.  Improvement,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  airport,  together  with  the 
power  to  make  and  amend  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  the 
proper  exercise  thereof:  Provided,  That  the 
authority  herein  contained  may  be  delegated 
by  the  Administrator  to  such  official  or  offi- 
cials of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
as  the  Administrator  may  designate. 

Sec.  5.  The  Administrator  Is  empowered  to 
lease  under  such  conditions  as  he  may  deem 
proper  and  for  such  periods  as  may  be  de- 
sirable space  or  property  within  or  upon  the 
airports  for  purposes  essential  or  appropriate 
to  the  operation  of  the  airport:  Provided, 
That  no  lease  for  the  use  of  any  hangar  or 
space  therein  shall  extend  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding three  years. 

Sec.  6.  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
contract  with  any  person  for  the  furnishing 
of  supplies  or  performance  of  services  at  or 
upon  the  airport  necessary  or  desirable  for 
the  proper  operation  of  the  airport,  including 
but  not  limited  to.  contracte  for  furnishing 
food  and  lodging,  sale  of  aviation  fuels,  fur- 
nishing of  aircraft  repairs  and  other  aero- 
nautical services,  and  such  other  services  and 
supplies  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  for 
the  traveling  public.  No  such  contract,  not 
including  contracta  involving  the  construc- 
tion of  permanent  buildings  or  facilities, 
shall  extend  for  a  period  of  longer  than  five 
years,  except  the  restaurant.  The  provisions 
of  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall 
not  apply  to  contracta  authorized  under  this 
section,  to  leases  authorized  under  section  5 
hereof,  or  to  contratcta  for  architecttiral  or 


engineering  services  neceesary  for  the  design 
and  planning  of  the  airport. 

Sec.  7.  Any  executive  department,  Inde- 
pendent establishment,  or  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  for  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  this  Act.  Is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the 
Administrator,  without  compensation,  upon 
his  request,  any  lands,  interests  in  lar.ds  (In- 
cluding navigation  easements  or  air-space 
rlghte).  buildings,  property,  or  equipment 
under  its  control  and  in  excess  of  its  own  re- 
quirementa.  which  the  Administrator  may 
consider  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  con- 
struction, care,  operation,  maintenance,  Im- 
provement, or  protection  of  the  airport. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Administrator,  and  any 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  employee 
appointed  to  protect  life  and  property  on  the 
airport,  when  designated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, Is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered 
(1 )  to  arrest  under  a  warrant  within  the 
limlta  of  the  airport  any  person  accused  of 
having  committed  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  airport  any  offense  against  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  against  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion prescribed  pursuant  to  this  Act;  (2)  to 
arrest  without  warrant  any  person  com- 
mitting any  offense  within  the  limits  of  the  ' 
airport.  In  his  presence;  or  (3)  to  arrest  with- 
out warrant  within  the  llmlta  of  the  airport 
any  person  whom  he  has  reasonable  grounds 
to  believe  has  committed  a  felony  within  the 
limlta  of  the  airport. 

(b)  Any  Individual  having  the  power  at 
arrest  as  provided  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  may  carry  firearms  or  other  weapons 
as  the  Administrator  may  direct  or  by  regula- 
tion may  prescribe. 

(c)  The  United  States  Park  Police  may,  at 
the  request  of  the  Administrator,  be  assigned 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  his  dis- 
cretion, to  patrol  any  area  of  the  aliport,  and 
any  members  of  the  United  States  Park  Police 
so  assigned  are  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  make  arresta  within  the  limits  of 
the  airport  for  the  same  offenses,  and  In  the 
same  manner  and  circumstances,  as  Is  pro- 
vided In  this  section  virith  respect  to  em- 
ployees designated  by  the  Administrator. 
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(d)  The  officer  od  duty  In  conunand  of 
those  employees  desi  jnated  by  the  Admin- 
istrator as  provided  lik  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  may  accept  d(  poelt  of  collateral  from 
any  person  charged  ¥  Ith  the  violation  of  any 
rule  or  regulation  pr  iscrlbed  under  this  Act, 
for  appearance  In  co'  irt  or  before  the  appro- 
priate United  SUtea  i  tommlasloner;  and  such 
collateral  shall  be  dej  oelted  with  such  United 
States  Commlaalonei 

Sac.  9.  The  Admli  latrator  may  enter  Into 
agreements  with  thi  State,  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  in  which  the  airport  or 
any  portion  thereof  1 1  situated,  for  such  SUte 
or  municipal  servlci  s  as  the  Adminlatrator 
shall  deem  necessarj  to  the  proper  and  effi- 
cient operation  and  i  rotectlon  of  the  airport, 
and  he  may,  from  tin  e  to  time,  agree  to  mod- 
ifications In  any  such  agreement:  Provided, 
however.  That  where  the  charge  for  any  such 
service  Is  established  by  the  laws  of  the  SUte, 
the  Administrator  m  ly  not  pay  for  such  serv- 
ice in  excess  of  the  (  harge  so  established. 

Sec.  10.  Any  pers  )n  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  violates  an;  rule.  regulaUon.  or  or- 
der Issued  by  the  A  Imlnlstrator  under  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  jullty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upop. conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject 
toji  flnp^of  not  m<re  than  $600  or  to  im- 
prisonment not  exc«  edlng  six  months,  or  to 
both  such  fine  and  1  nprlsonment. 

Sac.  11  Unless  the  context  otherwise  re- 
quires, the  deflnlU  (ns  of  the  words  and 
phrases  used  In  this  Act  shall  be  the  defini- 
tions assigned  to  su  h  words  and  phrases  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautic!  Act  of  1938.  as  amended. 

Sic.  13   There  Is  aereby  authorised  to  be 

appropriated  the  su  a  of for  the  pur-- 

pose  of  carrying  ou  ;  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  said  appropriation  to  remain  available 
until  expended.  The  e  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  rom  year  to  year  such 
sums  as  may  be  neo  ssary  for  the  proper  de- 
veiopment,  improve!  lent,  maintenance,  pro- 
tection, control,  and  operaUon  of  said  airport 
or  as  may  be  otherwl  le  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  A  ;t. 


EFFORTS  OF 
FIGHTERS  TO 
RELATIONSHn 
PEOPLE  OP 


TI:  AT 


SYRACUSE      FIRE- 
ESTABLISH   GOOD 
WITH  THE  YOUNG 
COMMUNITY 


ask 


Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
imaniranus  consei  it  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  poi  it  in  the  Rkcoro  and 
include  extraneou  i  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  re  luest  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  HANLEY.  N  r.  Speaker,  we  live  in 
a  time  when  our  C'  tneem  and  our  atten- 
tion are  constantly  drawn  toward  the  ills 
in  our  society.  It  L   with  a  great  deal  of 


satisfaction  that  I 


3rlng  to  the  attention 


of  my  colleagues  t  le  efforts  being  made 


by  the  Syracuse 
a  good  relationship 
of  our  community. 


Syracuse 
to  build 
people: 


Traditionally   the 
dedicated  to  public 
his  calling  and  the 
are  no  different.  A 


1  efighters  to  establish 
>  with  the  young  people 
.  3eing  civic  or  commu- 
nity minded  is  no  e  isy  task,  and  it  makes 
demands  on  our  tii  tie.  It  is  this  giving  of 
:_  I  task  for  the  benefit 
of  others  that  shou  Id  earn  our  praise  and 
admiration. 

should  like  to  share 
with  my  colleague  5  the  following  state- 
ment which  descri  >es  the  program  of  the 
flreflghtJrs  and  their  efforts 
friend  ship  with  our  young 


Stbacusk  PiamoHi  ebs'  Positive  App«oach 


gram  Initiated  to  Identify  with  youth  Is  the 
current  pride  of  these  "Boys". 

Under  the  direction  of  Ed  Shirley,  General 
Chairman;  John  Larlson,  Teen  Chairman; 
First  Deputy  Chief  Tom  Hanlon,  Honorary 
Teen  Chairman  and  Advisor;  Don  Oswald, 
Vice  Chairman:  and  Dick  Barclay.  Bill  Plsher, 
Lt.  Harvey  Krlck  and  Capt.  BUI  Myers  the 
"Boys"  have  undertaken  a  program  of  two- 
fold nature. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  an  annual 
dance  for  adults  but  this  year  there  will  also 
be  a  "Teen  Ball"  which  will  be  the  biggest 
dance  for  teens  in  the  history  of  the  city.  The 
affair  will  feature  the  nationally  famous  "Jay 
and  the  Techniques"  plus  many  other  attrac- 
tions and  will  Uke  place  on  October  4.  1968 
at  the  Onondaga  County  War  Memorial. 

.This  "Syracuse  Fire  Fighters  Teen  Ball" 
has  the  approval  of  both  the  Public  and  Paro- 
chial School  Systems  and  will  be  open  to 
over  2.000  students,  couples  only,  who  have 
completed  the  ninth  grade.  It  will  be  the 
first  time  in  over  twenty  years  that  a  na- 
tional group  has  appeared  here  for  teens  only. 
The  teens  will  be  given  what  they  want  and 
not  what  the  Fire  Fighters  want  and  will  be 
charged  only  what  the  operation  necessitates 
so  that  they  have  an  Investment  In  the  pro- 
gram and  thereby  an  attitude  of  obligation  Is 
avoided.  Any  loss  will  be  underwritten  by  the 
Fire  Fighters  and  fifty  of  them  will  attend  In 
uniform  with  their  wives  to  act  as  chaper- 
ones.  No  Public  Fundd  wUl  be  needed  or 
wanted. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  is  the 
wlndup  of  the  "Miss  Fire  Prevention"  contest 
with  the  awarding  of  a  $600  scholarship  to 
the  winner  and  gift  certificates  for  Her  Court 
of  "Fire  Belles".  This  contest  for  any  city 
teen  girl  was  out  of  the  norm  in  that  it  was 
based  on  the  overall  make-up  of  the  enuants 
personality  and  not  just  beauty. 

The  underlying  need  for  the  program  Is  to 
create  a  relationship  or  raport  between  our 
Safety  Forces  and  the  Teens  that  will  benefit 
all  segments  of  the  community.  At  present 
no  relationship  exists  and  they  don't  want  to 
have  to  establish  a  poor  one  In  the  event  that 
they  are  called  upon  under  adverse  condi- 
tions. 

The  future  of  this  function  cannot  be 
realized  at  this  Ume  but  the  Fire  Fighters  are 
leaving  the  door  open  for  an  annual  repeat 
and  the  possibility  of  starting  an  annual  na- 
tionwide "Miss  Fire  Prevention"  conteet  if 
enough  other  municipal  fire  fighters  take  up 
the  cause. 

The  basic  details  may  seem  small  by  today's 
standards  but  the  need  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  our  times. 

The  Syracuse  Fire  Fighters  earnestly  hope 
In  these  days  when  periodicals  are  so  willing 
to  publicize  the  so-called  "Peace  Demonstra- 
tions" and  related  activities  that  some  civic 
minded  magazine  would  cover  their  "Teen 
Ball",  not  to  glorify  Syracuse  or  its  dedicated 
Fire  Fighters  but  to  help  advance  a  program 
that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  Teens,  Citizens, 
Merchants  and  Fire  Fighters  of  cities  and 
towns  that  might  duplicate  this  less  spectac- 
ular affair  of  the  "Boys  From  Syracuse." 

In  conclusion  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
many  months  of  planning  went  Into  this 
"First  In  the  Nation"  production  In  which 
countless  hours  were  spent  with  a  "Commit- 
tee of  Teenagers"  to  develop  a  positive  result. 


American   firefighter   Is 

i  ervlce  above  and  beyond 

"Boys  From  Syracuse" 

rresh,  new,  unique  pro- 


MANDATORY  FOREIGN  INVEST- 
MENT CONTROLS 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  address  this  body  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  815.  This 
resolution  calls  upon  the  President  to 
terminate  at  the  earliest  feasible  date, 
the  mandatory  controls  on  U.S.  private 
investment  abroad.  The  mandatory  for- 
eign investment  controls  program  was 
set  up  as  a  crsish  program  in  a  few  days 
in  December  1967  to  reduce  the  outflow 
of  U.S.  capital  during  the  international 
monetary  crisis  associated  with  the  de- 
valuation of  the  British  pound  and  the 
run  on  gold.  It  operated  with  staff  bor- 
rowed from  other  Government  depart- 
ments. This  staff  was  largely  ignorant 
about  foreign  in\estment  practices  and 
problems.  At  the  same  time,  coverage  was 
extended  from  the  900  firms  covered  by 
the  voluntaiy  program  to  some  4,000 
Arms  imder  a  mandatory  program  en- 
forceable by  severe  legal  and  financial 
penalties.  Yet  there  was  no  prior  con- 
sultation with  informed  business  circles 
who  could  have  provided  invaluable 
advice.  That  business  could  have  been 
trusted  to  have  provided  this  advice  may 
be  Judged  by  the  remarkable  success 
which  the  voluntary  program  achieved. 
This  success  resulted  from  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  business  community. 

There  is  little  wonder  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  mandatory  program 
started  out  as  an  administrative  night- 
mare from  which  there  has  been  little 
or  no  relief  in  the  first  8  months  of  its 
operations.  The  following  points  are 
merely  some  of  the  administrative  prob- 
lems which  are  still  unresolved  and  which 
make  it  difficult  for  business  firms  to 
know  what  is  expected  of  them  or  where 
they  stand.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  had  to  expand  their  legal  and  ac- 
coimting  staffs  to  cope  with  the  burden 
of  paperwork  imposed  on  them  by  the 
program: 

First.  The  initial  regulations  were  ex- 
ceedingly obscure  and  the  OFDI  con- 
tinues to  amend  them  continuously  so 
it  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  the  regu- 
lations are,  still  less  what  they  mean. 

Second.  The  use  of  a  1956-66  base  pe- 
riod penalizes  most  heavily  those  firms 
which  cooperated  most  effectively  with 
the  voluntary  program. 

Third.  Firms  which  had  little  or  no 
foreign  investment  in  the  base  period  are 
virtually  closed  off  from  direct  invest- 
ment abroad.  Apart  from  any  question 
of  equity  or  justice,  these  are  the  firms 
which  may  well  be  the  big  dollar  earners 
of  the  next  few  years. 

Fourth.  By  treating  advances  on  open 
account  to  foreign  subsidiaries  as  direct 
investment,  the  program  in  many  in- 
stances curbs  the  growth  of  \3S.  exports, 
and  is  thus  counterproductive.  We 
should  not  forget  that  about  25  percent 
of  U.S.  exports  go  to  foreign  subsidiaries 
of  U.S.  companies.  These  are  the  exports 
which  may  be  significantly  reduced  be- 
cause of  the  OFDI's  treatment  of  open 
accoimt  advances. 

Fifth.  The  program  assumes  that  US. 
subsidiaries  abroad  will  be  able  to  de- 
velop by  borrowing  in  foreign  money 
markets,  yet  by  the  excessive  repatriation 
requirements  and  by  the  ambiguity  over 
the  status  of  loan  guarantees  by  the 
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parent  company,  borrowing  abroad  is 
made  difficult.  Thus  the  growth  of  UB. 
dollar  earning  assets  abroad  is  Impaired. 

That  the  mandatory  program  is 
counterproductive  in  its  impact  on  the 
growth  of  U.S.  exports  and  of  those  dollar 
earning  U.S.  assets  abroad  which  in  re- 
cent years  have  made  the  largest  single 
positive  contribution  to  the  balance  of 
payments  and  that  it  is  self-defeating 
in  its  attempts  to  restructure  the  world 
pattern  of  UjS.  investment  abroad  Is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider 
that  it  is  essentially  a  crash  program  de- 
signed and  administered  by  men  far  re- 
moved from  actual  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  complexities  and  inter- 
connections of  world  trade  and  invest- 
ment. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  the  Congress, 
in  its  January  1968  report,  recom- 
mended that: 

The  direct  controls  over  International  cap- 
ital flows,  should  be  tended,  the  sooner  the 
better,  since  the  very  existence  of  such  con- 
trols, whether  mandatory  or  voluntary,  kills 
the  goose  of  investment  that  lays  the  golden 
egg  of  future  Investment  earnings  remitted 
to  the  United  States.  This  program.  If  con- 
tinued for  more  than  a  year,  will  Inevitably 
mean  a  significant  reduction  some  time  In 
the  future — and  not  too  far  in  the  future — 
of  America's  earnings  on  Its  Investments 
abroad.  We  cannot  afford  this  storing  up  of 
future  weaknesses  In  our  basic  balance-of- 
payments  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  reasons  which  I 
iiave  listed  above,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  resolution. 


JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  INVESTI- 
OATINQ  ANTICOMPETrnVE  IM- 
PLICATIONS OF  BANK  TRUST 
STOCKHOLDINGS  AND  INTER- 
LOCKINO  DIRECTORSHIPS  BE- 
TWEEN BANKS  AND  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, September  23.  I  received  a  letter 
from  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
Antitrust  Edwin  Zimmerman,  comment- 
ing on  the  now  well-known  report, 
"Commercial  Banks  and  Their  Trust  Ac- 
tivities: Einerging  Influence  on  the 
American  Economy."  This  staff  rerwrt 
was  published  by  the  Domestic  Finance 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  In  July  of  this 
year. 

In  acknowledging  that  this  study 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Justice 
Department  many  Instances  of  potential 
anticompetitive  activities  through  stock- 
holder and  director  interlocks  between 
banks  and  other  corporations,  Mr.  Zim- 
merman stated  that  his  division  is  car- 
rying out  investigations  in  two  areas 
touched  on  by  the  study.  One  is  the  pos- 
sible anticompetitive  effects  of  banks 
holding  substantial  blocks  of  stock  In 


competing  corporations.  The  other  is  the 
possible  application  of  section  8  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  which  prohibits  certain 
types  of  Interlocking  directorships,  to  di- 
rector interlocks  between  banks  and 
Insurance  companies. 

I  have  also  written,  today,  a  letter  to 
the  Attorney  General  pointing  out  the 
dangerous  implications  of  three  recent 
mergers  involving  important  machinery 
and  machine  tool  manufacturers  and  the 
Cleveland  Trust  Co.  This  bank,  the  larg- 
est commercial  bank  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  and  the  18th  largest  commercial 
bank  In  the  United  States,  has  been  a 
major  holder  of  stock  in  several  of  these 
companies  and  also  has  had  numerous 
Interlocking  directorships  with  these 
companies.  It  Is  clear  that  this  bank 
must  have  had  a  substantial  role  in  the 
promotion  of  these  possibly  anticompeti- 
tive mergers.  Since  the  Cleveland  Trust 
Co.  Is  also  a  substantial  holder  of  stock 
In  other  major  companies  In  the  ma- 
chinery and  machine  tool  industry,  it  is 
important  that  further  activity  in  this 
area  be  watched  carefully.  Therefore,  I 
have  requested  the  Attorney  General  to 
do  so. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  Assistant  Attorney  General 
2Ummerman's  letter  to  me  of  September 
23,  1968,  and  my  letter  to  the  Attorney 
General,  of  today: 

Depaxtmcnt  of  Justice, 
Wash.ington,  D.C.,  September  23,  1968. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  oTid  Cur- 
rency, House  of  Representatives.  Wash' 
ington,  D.C. 
Deab  Mk.  Chairman:  The  data  provided  in 
the  comprehensive  study  of  your  Subcom- 
mittee   on    Domestic    Finance,    Commercial 
Banks  and  Their  Trust  Activities,  which  you 
forwarded  to  the  Attorney  General  on  July  9, 
1968,  Is  being  carefully  studied  by  the  AnU- 
trust  Division. 

In  that  study,  and  In  your  letter  of  July  9, 
1968.  several  references  are  made  to  Issues 
affecting  competition  that  may  be  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Antitrust  Division.  These 
references  include:  (1)  possible  adverse  ef- 
fects on  competition  between  non -financial 
corporations  which  may  be  linked  together 
through  substantial  stock  ownership  by  a 
single  bank,  or  through  directors  from  the 
same  bank;  (2)  possible  adverse  effects  on 
competition  between  financial  institution 
due  to  interlocking  directorships  (Including 
the  presence  of  bank  representatives  on  the 
boards  of  life  Insurance  companies)  or  to  the 
holding  by  one  financial  institution  of  stock 
In  others:  (3)  the  fostering  of  mergers  by 
reason  of  the  influential  position  of  banks 
with  one  or  more  of  the  involved  companies; 
(4)  possible  anticompetitive  consequences  of 
unequal  access  to  credit  due  to  the  preferred 
position  of  corporations  that  have  links  with 
banks:  (5)  the  general  problem  of  accumu- 
lation of  economic  power  In  particular  banks 
by  reason  of  the  concentration  In  those 
banks  of  substantial  share  ownerships  and 
directorships  in  large  corporations:  and  (6) 
the  possible  monopolization  of  trust  b\jsiness 
In  particular  market  areas  by  major  banking 
institutions. 

The  considerable  data  assembled  by  your 
Subcommittee  should  prove  to  be  of  substan- 
tial value  to  the  Division  In  Its  ongoing  work. 
In  response  to  your  letter  and  to  the  refer- 
ences In  the  report,  Z  think  it  useful  at  this 
time  to  comment  on  some  matters  of  juris- 
diction and  of  Interpretation  of  existing  legis- 
lation that  are  readily  discernible,  and  that 
your  Committee  should  have  In  mind  In  as- 


sessing  the   role   of  existing   antitrust   laws 
In  thU  field. 

1.  Turning  first  to  the  question  of  the 
antitrust  consequences  of  ownership  by 
banks,  through  their  trust  departments,  of 
substantial  blocks  of  stock  in  competing 
non-flnanclal  companies,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  Sherman  Act  prohibits  "every  con- 
tract, combination  ...  or  conspiracy  In  re- 
straint of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  sev- 
eral states  ..."  as  well  as  attempts  or  con- 
spiracies to  monopolize.  Should  a  bank, 
holding  stock  In  competing  companies.  In- 
hibit the  rivalry  among  them,  this  could  con- 
stitute conduct  Illegal  under  the  Sherman 
Act.  Illegality  may  also  result  should  the 
same  inhibiting  conduct  take  place  through 
the  device  of  having  directors  on  the  boards 
of  the  competing  companies.  But  I  should 
note  that  in  either  event,  under  this  theory, 
more  than  the  fact  of  the  stock  ownership 
or  of  the  directorships  would   be  involved. 

Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  focuses  on  the 
acquisition  of  blocks  of  stock,  and  it  would 
not  be  an  unusual  application  of  that  Sec- 
tion to  charge  that  a  company  controlling 
one  concern  through  stock  ownership  would 
violate  the  Act  by  acquiring  a  substantial 
share  of  a  competing  concern.  However,  the 
applicability  of  Section  7  to  stock  acquisi- 
tions by  bank  trust  departments  will  hinge 
upon  something  more  than  the  acquisition 
of  ownership  of  securities  in  competing  cor- 
porations. In  addition  to  the  question 
whether  a  block  of  stock  is  sufficiently  sub- 
stantial to  affect  the  management  decisions 
of  the  competing  firms.  Section  7  permits  the 
claim  that  the  acquisition  of  stock  was 
"solely  for  Investment",  a  claim  that  may 
have  particular  relevance  to  trust  depart- 
ments. 

We  are  cognizant  of  the  potential  for  anti- 
competitive effects  that  may  result  from 
bank  ownership  of  substantial  stock  of  com- 
peting firms  and  have  been  conducting  an 
investigation  of  such  a  possibility.  Tour  re- 
port serves  as  a  usefiU  aid  in  focusing  our 
attention  on  areas  that  may  merit  investi- 
gation to  determine  whether  problems  sub- 
ject to  antitrust  Jurisdiction  exist. 

As  to  the  application  of  the  antitrust 
laws  generally  to  interlocking  relationships 
whereby  representatives  of  the  same  bank 
serve  on  the  boards  of  competing  nonflnan- 
clal  companies,  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of 
the  patent  inadequacy  of  Section  8  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  At  present,  that  section  pro- 
hibits the  same  individual  from  serving  si- 
multaneously as  a  director  on  the  board  of 
competing  companies.  Interlocks  effectuated 
through  officers  or  through  employees  are 
not  covered  by  Section  8.  Nor  does  Section  8 
prohibit  a  director  of  one  corporation  from 
serving  as  an  officer  of  a  competing  firm. 
Even  more  pertinent  here,  since  Section  8 
forbids  the  same  Individual  from  serving  on 
the  boards  of  competing  companies,  the  type 
of  interlock  whereby  a  single  bank  may  have 
different  officials  sitting  on  the  boards  of 
competing  companies  apparently  Is  not  dealt 
with.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  scope  of  SecUon  8  that  HM.  11572,  89th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  was  proposed.  In  comment- 
ing on  that  bill,  the  Department  of  Justice 
expressed  Its  accord  with  the  desirability  of 
expansion  of  the  scope  of  Section  8. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  question  of  re- 
straints on  competition  between  financial 
institutions  because  of  stock  ownership,  it 
should  be  noted  that  in  accordance  with  its 
enforcement  responsibilities  under  Section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act.  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice is  pursuing  a  policy  of  opposing  mergers 
or  stock  acquisitions  that  may  substantially 
lessen  competition  between  competing  or 
potentially  competitive  banking  institutions. 
Where  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  com- 
mon stock  ownerships  in  competing  banks 
result  in  restraint  of  oompetitlon.  we  sim- 
ilarly Investigate  such  a  possibility. 
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As  to  tbe  quMtl  >n  of  common  directors 
amons  competing  t  uxks,  we  note  that  many 
In  coverage  of  Section  8 
wblch  esUt  as  to  inter- 
locks among  comi  etlng  nonflnanclal  cor- 
porations also  exist  as  to  banks.  Moreover, 
Section  8  contains  Kldltlonal  exceptions  In 
Its  appUcatlonB  to  b  mks. 

The  possibility  of  antlUust  attack  against 
interlocking  direct  MVhlps  between  banks 
aiul  Insurance  oom  Mmles  Is  also  limited  by 
the  denclencles  In  <  overage  of  Section  8.  We 
are,  however,  actlvel  f  exploring  the  legal  and 
factual  questions  li  this  area,  and  the  in- 
formation you  have  issembled  will  be  of  help 
to  us  In  this  endeavc  r. 

3.  We  note  your  i  sference  to  the  possibil- 
ity that  certain  mei  gers  may  occur  only  be- 
cause of  the  Influi  atial  position  of  banks 
with  one  or  more  ol  the  Involved  companies. 
There  are  many  sllmulants  to  mergers  of 
wblch  this  Is  undou  Dtedly  an  Important  one. 
I  believe  the  proper  corrective  to  anticom- 
petitive mergers,  h<  wever  stimulated,  is  the 
enforcement  of  Se  :tlon  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act.  We,  of  course,  lave  an  ongoing  enforce- 
ment program  In    Ills  regard. 

-4.  WKH  respect  o  the  possibility  of  re- 
straints-on  competition  due  to  unequal  ac- 
cess to  credit,  I  bell  !ve  the  efforts  imder  the 
antitrust  laws  to  pi  event  bank  mergers  that 
further  Increase  co  icentratlon  significantly 
should  help  preserire  alternate  sources  of 
money  to  companlei  in  the  market  for  credit. 
However,  while  suci  a  program  should,  in 
the  long  run,  help  reduce  existent  Imper- 
fections In  the  mar  cet  for  credit.  It  Is  prin- 
cipally directed  to  .he  avoidance  of  further 
adverse  changes. 

5.  With  respect  t«  your  more  general  con- 
cern with  the  Influence  of  banks  In  a  com- 
munity or  In  the  esonomy  at  large  because 
of  the  concentration  of  their  holdings  in 
major  companies,  to  the  extent  that  thij  con- 
centration entails  the  possibility  of  anti- 
competitive effects  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  in  paragraph  one  above.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  it  may  be  wished  generally  to  deal 
with  the  problem  ( <t  economic  Influence  of 
large  banks  regard  ess  of  effect  on  compe- 
tition, I  believe  it  s  doubtful  that  existing 
antitrust  leglslatioi    reaches  such  a  concern. 

6.  With  respect  to  the  application  of  the 
antitrust  laws  to  tl  e  concentration  of  trust 
business  In  the  hknds  of  large  banks  In 
particular  areas,  I  aote  that  in  our  bank 
merger  cases  we  ha  'e  urged  that  the  court 
view  trust  assets  as  a  separate  line  of  com- 
merce and  that  me;  gers  be  held  illegal  be- 
cause of  the  ellmini  tlon  of  actual  or  poten- 
tial competition  in  :he  trust  business.  Out- 
side of  the  context  of  a  merger.  It  Is  more 
difficult  to  attack  tt  e  concentration  of  trust 
business  in  one  or  a  few  banks  in  a  com- 
munity. In  interpreting  the  monopolization 
provision  of  the  SI  lerman  Act,  the  courts 
have  generally  reqvired  a  very  substantial 
market  share  before  making  a  finding  of  a 
Section  2  violation.  1  Joreover,  proof  of  a  sub- 
stantial market  sha  e  Is  not  itself  sufficient, 
and  some  type  of  ex  :lusionary  conduct  Is  re- 
quired to  comprise  >roof  of  a  charge  of  mo- 
nopolization under  Section  2.  Hence,  a  Sec- 
tion 2  attack  againi  t  concentration  of  trust 
business  would  require,  in  addition  to  very 
substantial  market  i  hares,  some  indication  of 
exclusionary  conduc ;. 

I  hope  that  the  at  ove  conunents,  delineat- 
ing what  can  and  ct  nnot  be  expected  of  the 
existing  antitrust  la'  ra,  are  useful  to  you  and 
your  Subcommittee  in  assessing  the  desira- 
bility of  further  le  (islation.  We  appreciate 
the  contribution  nu  de  by  your  Subcommit- 
tee in  producing  '  his  study  that  should 
prove  to  be  of  continuing  use  to  us  In  en- 
forcing the  existing  i  Jitl trust  laws. 
Sincerely  youi  s, 

EOWI  (    M.   ZlMIAMAlt, 

Assistant    Attor  tey    Oeneral,    AHtitrust 
Division. 


HotTBB  OF  RBPBXaBMTATITBS,  SUB- 
COMMtTTB  ON  DOMUTIC  Fl- 
NAMCS     or     THS     OOMMTrTXB     ON 

Banking  and  Ottbixnct, 
WasMnffton,  D.C.,  Septemt>eT  25, 18tt. 

Hon.  RAifsxT  CLxaK, 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment  of  Justice,   Washinffton,  D.C. 

DxAa  ATToaNXT  QxN^ui.  Clasx:  I  am 
most  pleased  to  learn  from  Assistant  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  Zimmerman  that  the  Antitrust 
Division  is  carrying  forward  two  investiga- 
tions into  the  trust  activities  of  commercial 
banks. 

The  first,  I  understand,  deals  with  anti- 
competitive effects  that  may  result  from 
banks  boldlng  substantial  stock  of  compet- 
ing firms.  The  second  concerns  interlocking 
directorships  between  banks  and  Insurance 
companies. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Zimmerman's  letter  of 
September  23  to  me  was  prompted  by  the 
recent  Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee  Staff 
Report  on  Commercial  Banks  and  Their 
Trust  Activities.  I  had  asked  your  depart- 
ment to  comment  on  the  report. 

At  this  time,  I  also  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  some  new  developments  bearing 
on  the  problem  of  conunercial  banks  and 
some  recent  mergers  Involving  the  machine 
and  machine  tool  Industry. 

As  the  staff  report  pointed  out,  there  is  a 
great  concentration  of  stockholder  and  di- 
rector interlocks  between  the  Cleveland 
Trust  Company,  Ohio's  largest  trust  bank, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  several  major  ma- 
chinery and  machine  tool  companies,  on  the 
other.  With  this  in  mind  it  Is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  the  past  several  months  three 
important  mergers  involving  four  companies 
in  which  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company  holds 
large  blocks  of  stock  and  has  interlocking 
directorships  have  either  been  completed  or 
are  In  the  process  of  approval. 

According  to  our  Subcommittee's  report, 
the  Cleveland  Trust  Company  holds  52.4 
percent  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Cleve- 
land Twist  Drill  Company,  an  Important 
producer  of  machine  tools  with  annual  sales 
last  year  of  $50  million.  Cleveland  Trust  also 
has  three  interlocking  directorships  with 
Cleveland  Twist  Drill,  Including  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  both  the  bank  and  the 
machine  tool  company. 

A  merger  of  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  with 
another  important  machine  tool  manufac- 
turer. National  Acme  Company,  was  pro- 
posed to  stockholders  of  National  Acme  in 
a  proxy  statement  dated  September  9,  1968. 
National  Acme,  whose  shares  are  traded  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  had  sales  last 
year  of  over  $68  million.  A  meeting  of  Na- 
tional Acme  Company  shareholders  has  been 
called  for  October  1,  1908,  to  approve  this 
merger.  Under  the  proposal,  the  Cleveland 
Trust  Company  would  end  up  with  25  per- 
cent of  the  coounon  stock  of  this  newly- 
created  large  machine  producer,  Acme- 
Cleveland  Corporation.  Cleveland  Trust 
would  retain  three  interlocking  directorships 
with  the  new  company. 

In  addition,  as  Is  now  the  case  with  the 
present  board  of  National  Acme,  Cleveland 
Trust  would  have  director  interlocks  with 
three  companies  which  themselves  will  have 
representatives  on  the  board  of  Acme-Cleve- 
land. These  Indirect  Interlocks  Involve  the 
Cleveland  Trust  Company;  Eaton  Tale  & 
Towne,  Inc.;  Sherwin-Williams;  the  Cleve- 
land Electric  Illuminating  Company:  and 
the  newly-formed  Acme-Cleveland  Corpora- 
tion. Therefore,  the  Cleveland  Trust  Com- 
pany ends  up  with  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  common  stock,  surely  enough  to  control 
this  company,  and  will  have  three  direct 
Interlocks  and  three  Indirect  Interlocks,  a 
total  of  six,  on  a  board  of  directors  of  15 
members. 

This  Is  not  the  only  recent  merger  Involv- 
ing a  major  machine  tool  producer  in  which 
Cleveland  Trust  has  been  Involved.  Recently, 


the  Osbom  Manufacturing  Company,  which 
had  43.6  percent  of  Its  common  stock  held 
by  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company,  was 
merged  into  the  Sherwin-Williams  Com- 
pany, a  major  paint  producer.  Cleveland 
Trust  holds  12.2  percent  of  the  common  stock 
and  has  one  director  Interlock  with  Sherwln- 
WlllUms. 

It  Is  also  interesting  to  note  another  re- 
cent merger  of  two  machine  tool  companies 
which  the  Subcommittee  study  pointed  out 
must  have  received  the  active  support  of  the 
Cleveland  Trust  Company  because  of  Its  rela- 
tionship with  one  of  the  companies.  This  was 
the  merger  last  year  of  the  Reliance  Electric 
and  Engineering  Company  with  the  Toledo 
Scale  Company.  Before  that  merger  Cleve- 
land Trust  Company  had  14  percent  of  the 
common  stock  of  Reliance  Electric  and  three 
director  interlocks  with  that  company. 

The  Subcommittee's  study  also  shows  that 
Cleveland  Trust  Company  has  substantial 
director  and  stockholder  interlocks  with  sev- 
eral other  major  machinery  manufacturers. 
Including  Tlmken  Roller  Bearing  Company. 
Parker-Hannlfln  Corp.,  and  Warner  &  Swasey 
Company. 

Are  we  to  look  forward  to  further  danger- 
ous concentration  through  mergers  within 
the  machinery  industry  due  to  the  signifi- 
cant stockholder  and  director  interlocks  of 
a  major  banking  concern?  Can  It  be  only  a 
coincidence  that  In  all  three  of  the  above- 
mentioned  mergers  the  Cleveland  Trust 
Company  must  have  been  intimately  in- 
volved? Are  we  to  see  as  the  next  merger  one 
Involving  another  of  the  major  machinery 
companies  in  which  the  Cleveland  Trust 
Company  Just  happens  to  be  a  major  stock- 
holder or  has  director  interlocks? 

This  Is  a  highly  dangerous  trend  which  I 
urge  the  Justice  Department  to  study  care- 
fully and  consider  taking  antitrust  action  to 
prevent. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wright  Patman, 

Chairman. 


FIGHTING    FINE    PRINT    IN    LEGAL 
CONTRACTS  AND  DOCUMENTS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  this  body  has  at  one  time  or 
another  been  presented  with  or  signed 
some  legal  docimient  which  seriously  af- 
fects his  rights  without  the  slightest  idea 
of  what  it  contains.  Who  among  us  have 
read  all  their  insurance  policies,  their 
mortgage  papers,  airline  tickets  or,  for 
that  matter,  the  back  of  their  bank  de- 
posit slips?  I  venture  that  very  few  of  us 
have,  since  the  form,  phrasing,  and 
length  of  these  fine-print  documents 
make  it  Impossible  to  read,  much  less 
imderstand,  them. 

An  excellent  article  in  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal,  written  by  W.  Stewart 
Pinkerton,  Jr.,  is  well  worth  our  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Pinkerton  focuses  on  this  prob- 
lem giving  numerous  examples  of  the 
misuse  of  fine  print  and  discussing  sev- 
eral proposed  remedies. 

Most  impressive  is  Mr.  Plnkerton's  ob- 
servation that  the  current  use  of  fine 
print  flouts  the  accepted  principles  of  the 
law  of  contracts.  He  says: 

Many  lawyers  base  their  attacks  on  the 
binding  nature  of  fine-print  clauses  on  the 
premise  that  most  aren't  really  contracts  at 
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all  In  the  traditional  sense  of  having  been 
worked  out  by  two  parties  with  equal  bar- 
gaining power.  "If  the  party  drafting  the 
contract  knows  the  thing  isn't  going  to  be 
read,  then  it  shouldn't  be  part  of  the  bar- 
gain," says  one  California  attorney.  "That's 
like  shaking  hands  with  someone  on  a  deal 
and  then  saying,  'By  the  way  . . .'  to  the  other 
guys  as  you're  going  out  the  door." 

I  might  add  that  the  rule  of  "caveat 
emptor"  becomes  a  major  -«'eapon  in  the 
hands  of  those  unconscionable  business- 
men who  use  fine  print  to  balance  the 
law  in  their  favor  against  innocent  con- 
sumers. 

Various  proposals  such  as  those  in  the 
Uniform  Credit  Code,  door-to-door  sales 
acts  and  the  like  will,  if  enacted,  help  to 
alleviate  the  situation.  The  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress this  year  took  a  giant  step  in  elim- 
inating home  improvement  frauds  in 
which  the  use  of  fine-piint  contracts  has 
been  an  essential  element. 

More  needs  to  be  done.  The  newly  es- 
tablished Commission  on  Consumer  Fi- 
nance should  give  careful  attention  to 
the  fraudulent  aspects  of  the  use  of  fine- 
print  documents  and  should  devise  rec- 
ommendations which  will  lead  to  legisla- 
tion that  will  protect  the  contracting 
parties  and  at  the  same  time  call  for 
legal  documents  which  make  sense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  Mr.  Pinkerton's 
article  for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 
FioHTDfo  Fine  Pxint 
(By  W.  Stewart  Pinkerton,  Jr.) 

"Any  liability  of  carrier  Is  limited  to  250 
French  gold  francs  (consisting  of  65>^  milli- 
grams of  gold  with  a  flneneas  of  nine  hun- 
dred thousandths)  or  Its  equivalent  per  kilo- 
gram in  the  case  of  checked  baggage,  and 
5,000  such  French  gold  francs  or  its  equiva- 
lent f»er  passenger  in  the  case  of  unchecked 
baggage  or  other  property,  unless  a  higher 
value  is  declared  in  advance  and  additional 
charges  are  paid  pursuant  to  carrier's  tariffs 
or  regulations." 

If  you're  the  type  who  never  reads  the  fine 
print,  take  heart:  There's  a  move  afoot  to 
make  It  possible  to  skip  all-but-unreadable 
passages  like  that  reproduced  above  and  still 
not  worry  about  what  you've  let  yourself  In 
for. 

The  example  shown  happens  to  be  from 
the  back  of  an  airline  ticket,  where  it  cus- 
tomarily appears,  but  in  exactly  the  type 
size  shown,  as  part  of  a  1,000-word  statement 
on  the  limits  of  the  carrier's  liability.  In 
terms  of  readability  and  legal  consequence  to 
the  customer,  it  is  similar  to  the  fine  print 
found  on  millions  of  parking  lot  stubs,  cloak- 
room check  receipts,  product  warranties, 
credit  applications  and  purchase  agreements. 
Each  is,  in  effect,  a  contract  by  which  the 
customer  agrees  to  surrender  some  of  his 
rights — even  when  he  doesn't  know  he's 
doing  so. 

There's  almost  no  way  to  avoid  such  con- 
tracts. The  average  American  time  and  again 
becomes  a  party  to  such  fine-print  "agree- 
ments," and,  until  recently  at  least,  if  he 
ran  afoul  of  a  one-sided  clause  he  fre- 
quently bad  no  recourse. 

VAUDirr   18  QtTXSnONXD 

Now,  however,  more  and  more  lawyers  and 
public  officials  are  questioning  the  legal  va- 
lidity of  harsh  contracts  and  fine-print 
clauses,  whether  they  appear  In  formidable- 
looking  signed  documents  or  on  the  back  of 
hat-check  stubs.  Efforts  are  under  way  in 
several  states  to  change  laws  so  consumers 
can  more  easily  challenge  fine-print  clauses. 
In  some  cases,  courts  have  already  struck 
down  contracts  as  unfairly  one-sided.  The 
net  result  appears  likely  to  be  a  trend  to- 


ward bigger  type,  fewer  words  and  an  all- 
round  better  deal  for  the  customer. 

Such  changes  may  eventually  prevent  ex- 
periences like  one  reported  to  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  recently  by  a  Massachusetts 
woman  who  learned  the  hard  way  about  the 
legal  meaning  of  the  fine  print  reproduced 
at  the  top  of  this  column. 

The  woman,  returning  home  to  the  U.S. 
from  South  America,  boarded  a  U.S.  airline's 
flight  In  Buenos  Aires  and  checked  her  three 
bags  through  to  New  York.  One  contained  a 
mink  stole  and  a  couple  of  other  Items  worth 
a  total  of  $900.  Like  most  passengers  who 
don't  read  the  backs  of  their  tickets,  the 
woman  assiuned  that  If  the  bag  containing 
the  expensive  items  were  lost,  the  airline 
would  pay  for  the  contents. 

The  airline  did  lose  the  bag,  and  it  did  pay 
— but  only  $166.  Translated  Into  plain  lan- 
guage, the  fine  print  specifies  that  on  inter- 
national flights  an  airline's  liability  is  limited 
to  $7.50  a  pound  for  checked  baggage  unless 
the  customer  pays  an  extra  fee.  And,  in  the 
case  of  the  Massachusetts  woman,  the  lost 
bag  weighed  only  22  pounds.  (On  domestic 
flights,  most  airlines  limit  their  liability  for 
baggage  to  a  flat  ifiOO  per  bag.) 

PROTXSTS    INCSEASE    SHARPLY 

Her  complaint  to  the  CAB  (which  said  it 
couldn't  help  her)  was  one  of  a  sharply  grow- 
ing number  of  customer  protesti;  lodged 
recently  with  public  agencies  over  such  mat- 
ters. The  California  attorney  general's  office, 
for  instance,  says  consumer  complaints — 
chiefly  from  people  who  have  suddenly  dis- 
covered they  have  unknowingly  become 
locked  Into  unwanted  agreements — have 
jumped  fivefold  In  the  past  three  years.  The 
total  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  last  June  30 
was  more  than  7.300,  compared  with  a  record 
5,700  the  previous  year.  Officials  In  New  York 
and  Illinois  report  similar  Increases  in  their 
states. 

In  some  cases,  the  customer  has  been  so 
obviously  misled  that  he  has  little  trouble 
winning  legal  support  for  his  cause.  One  ex- 
ample: Robert  Lewis,  a  30-year-old  Chicago 
bachelor  who  lives  in  a  rooming  house  with 
no  cooking  facilities  in  his  room,  says  he 
thought  he  signed  an  agreement  to  partici- 
pate in  a  consumer  survey  being  conducted 
recently  by  a  man  who  came  to  his  door. 
Actually,  Mr.  Lewis  had  signed  a  contract 
to  buy  $300  worth  of  pots  and  pans.  With 
the  help  of  the  consumer  fraud  division  of 
the  Illinois  attorney  general's  office,  Mr. 
Lewis  was  able  to  get  out  of  the  contract. 

In  other  Instances,  the  problem  appears  to 
be  a  matter  of  simple  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  a  purchaser  confronted  with  the 
unfamiliar  complexities  of  a  contract,  rather 
than  the  result  of  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
mislead  him.  In  Los  Angeles,  a  Mexican- 
American  man  who  spoke  little  English  dis- 
covered the  mortgage  agreement  on  his  house 
contained  a  "late  charge"  clause  that  re- 
quired a  penalty  equal  to  one-half  of  one 
percent  of  the  balance  of  his  loan  if  he  was 
late  in  six  or  more  monthly  instalments.  He 
discovered  the  situation  only  after  he  was 
billed  for  an  extra  $118.18  because  he  was  a 
few  days  late  on  each  of  several  payments 
last  year.  Despite  a  complaint  to  the  state 
attorney  general's  office,  he  had  to  pay. 

STACCUtlNC    AMOUNT    OF   VERBIAGE 

Some  legal  experts  contend  no  California 
resident,  let  alone  one  who  has  trouble  with 
the  language,  could  be  expected  to  read  the 
staggering  amount  of  verbiage  set  before 
him  when  be  goes  to  buy  and  finance  a  home. 
State  officials  say  buyers  sometimes  have  to 
sign  as  many  as  10  documents,  including  a 
mortgage,  an  Instalment  note  spelling  out 
details  of  repaying  the  mortgage;  an  agree- 
ment covering  tax  and  insurance  payments, 
a  fire  insurance  authorization  and  so  forth. 

"It's  all  perfectly  legal  and  everything  is 
spelled  out,"  says  Herschel  Elkins,  a  deputy 
state   attorney   general   in   California.   "But 


even  If  the  person  is  given  ample  opportunity 
to  read  It  all,  he  Just  signs  away  with  a 
glazed  look  In  his  eyes." 

Even  the  help  of  a  stable  of  lawyers  won't 
always  insure  against  an  unwelcome  clause 
somewhere  in  fine  print.  Louis  R.  Lurle  is  a 
multimillionaire  real  estate  magnate  in  San 
Francisco,  with  more  than  half  a  century  of 
experience  in  real  estate  matters.  But  he  now 
is  suing  Loew's  Theatres  over  a  contract  he 
signed  but  didn't  read.  Mr.  Lurle  recently 
leased  his  Mark  Hopkins  Hotel  to  Loew's 
until  1988.  But  now  he  says  he  has  discovered 
a  clause  in  the  leasing  giving  Loew's  a  re- 
newal option — which  he  says,  wasn't  part  of 
his  oral  agreement  with  Laurence  A.  Tisch, 
president  of  Loew's.  Mr.  Tlsch  retorts  that 
Mr.  Lurie's  own  lawyers  helped  draw  up  the 
contract. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  practically  all 
contracts  seem  to  be  more  complex  nowtulays. 
"A  simple  before-the-fact  reading  and  under- 
standing has  virtually  disappeared  from  90^, 
perhaps  more,  of  all  the  contract  situations 
entered  into  by  the  average  man,"  says  W. 
David  Slawson.  an  associate  professor  of  law 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California. 

A  mldwestern  law  professor  agrees:  "Al- 
most no  deals  are  made  with  any  under- 
standing. When  I  buy  an  insurance  policy,  I 
don't  have  any  Idea  what  it  means." 

Many  lavryers  base  their  attacks  on  the 
binding  nature  of  fine-print  clauses  on  the 
premise  that  most  aren't  really  contracts  at 
all  in  the  traditional  sense  of  having  been 
worked  out  by  two  parties  with  equal  bar- 
gaining power.  "If  the  party  drafting  the 
contract  knows  the  thing  Isn't  going  to  be 
read,  then  It  shouldn't  be  part  of  the  bar- 
gain," says  one  California  attorney.  "That's 
like  shaking  hands  with  someone  on  a  deal 
and  then  saying,  'By  the  way  .  .  .'  to  the 
other  guy  as  you're  going  out  the  door." 

In  hopes  of  Improving  the  situation,  the 
commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws,  a 
group  of  some  150  practicing  attorneys, 
judges  and  law  professors  across  the  country 
who  draft  laws  for  recommendation  to  state 
legislatures,  recently  finished  drawing  up  a 
uniform  consumer  credit  code.  It  contains 
a  provision  allowing  the  consumer  the  right 
to  ask  a  court  to  review  any  contract  he  has 
signed;  such  as  a  lease,  loan  agreement  or 
mortgage,  that  he  feels  contains  unreason- 
ably harsh  provisions.  Currently,  in  most 
states,  once  a  consumer  signs  such  an  agree- 
ment he  can't  dispute  it. 

UNwrmNG  wro  bitter 

Early  drafts  of  the  code,  which  took  four 
years  to  draw  up,  have  already  influenced 
some  state  governments.  In  line  with  a  pro- 
posed section  on  door-to-door  sales,  seven 
states,  starting  with  Massachusetts  in  1966 
and  followed  by  Illinois,  Connecticut,  Hawaii, 
Georgia,  Washington  and  Vermont  last  year, 
have  passed  laws  giving  consiuners  several 
days  to  cancel  a  purchase  of  merchandise 
from  door-to-door  salesmen. 

Such  a  provision  would  have  helped  a 
Chicago  businessman  who.  a  few  months  be- 
fore  the  new  Illinois  law  took  effect,  signed 
what  he  thought  was  a  parcel  dellv^  slip. 
It  turned  out  to  be  an  instalment  contrac;^ 
for  an  expensive  wig  for  a  woman.  He  got  off 
the  hook  only  after  the  state  attorney  gen- 
eral's office  put  heavy  pressure  on  the  wig 
company,  which  now  is  under  permanent 
court  injunction  to  abstain  from  this  and 
other  misleading  sales  practices. 

A  number  of  states  already  have  laws  on 
the  books  requiring  Instalment  contracts  to 
be  printed  in  reasonably  large  type.  Under 
California  code,  such  contracts  must  be 
printed  in  at  least  eight-point  type  •  •  • 
with  a  line  of  bigger,  bold-faced  type  clearly 
identifying  the  document  as  In  Installment 
agreement. 

Much  of  the  impetus  for  challenging  fine- 
print  contracts  has  come  from  the  Govern- 
ment's antipoverty  program,  whose  staff 
members  have  charged  that  fine-print  clauses 
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are  uMd  by  soma 
poor.  Of  tbe  291.000 
by  tHe  Iflgml  scrvlcea 
nelghtxMrbood«  by  tbe 
portunlty,  about  30% 
Instalment  contracts 
As  the  mink  stole  caM 
tbe  poor  wbo  bave 


m4  rchants  to  exploit  tbe 
I  ases  handled  laat  year 
ifflces  operated  In  poor 
Offlce  of  Kconomlo  Op- 
lealt  with  disputes  over 
and  related  problems, 
suggeau.  It  Is  not  just 

tr<4uble  with  One  print. 


Among   tbe   recent 


years  before  court  In. 
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sivni  ami  Ltam  nuca 


victims   of   flne-prlnt 


clauses  are  60,000  Soul  hern  Calif  omlans  wbo 
became  unwilling  own  irs  of  freesers  in  rseent 


unctions  put  most  of 


the  sellers  out  of  bui  Inees.  Salesmen  would 
sign  up  housewives  1 1  buy  large  quantities 
of  frosen  food  for  aboi  it  $36  a  month — wblcb 
sounded  like  a  barga  in  until  tbe  customsr 
discovered  she  bad  al  lo  contracted  to  buy  a 
freeser  for  perhaps  t  ilce  tbe  nomud  rstall 
price,  bringing  tbe  t^ul  monthly  paymant 
closer  to  $100. 

Another  target  of  fl^e-prlnt  fighters  Is  tbe 
easy-credit  departmec  t  store  that  tbsy  say 
caters  to  low-Income  gioups  and  often  baa 
exceptionally  severe  te  ms  tucked  away  In  tta 
Installment  agreement  i.  Tbe  National  Foun- 
dation for  Consumer  <  Credit,  an  organlastlon 
promoting  nonprofit  lebt-counsellng  agen- 
cies, clalmk  about  10%  of  the  retailers  In  tbe 
U.S.  engagtelli  such  pr  ictlces.  Many  retailers 
contend,  however,  thi  t  severe  terms  some- 
times are  necessary  to  ivold  large  losses  from 
customers  who  are  unci  irtaln  credit  risks.  One 
Washington,  D.C..  sto  -e  says  it  uses  such 
clauses  for  "moral  disc  pllne  for  the  payment 
of  debt." 

Mounting  complaint  s  over  the  fine  print 
In  product  warrantlei  prompted  President 
Johnson  to  order  Betvy  Furness,  bis  special 
assistant  on  consumei^  affairs,  to  bead  up  a 
study  on  warranties  and  guarantees.  Tbe  ef- 
fort, launched  this  part  spring,  seeks  to  de- 
termine, among  other  things,  whether  legis- 
lation Is  needed  to  recuire  concise  language 
and  larger  type  in  sucl  contracts. 

A  few  manufacture!  s  already  are  making 


efforts  to  simplify  theli 


Corp.,    a    Benton    Harl  lor,    Mlcb.,    appliance 
maker,  recently  annou  need  It's  doing  away 


with  Its  old  warranty 


and  Is  enclosing  a  wairanty  letter  "of  sim- 


plest possible  languagi 
with  all  its  appliances. 


automatic  dryer,  for  liu  tance,  runs  about  120 


words,   compared  wltb 


miral  Corp.,  another  t  ppltance  maker,  says 
It  plans  to  make  Its  waj  ran  ties  more  Intelligi- 
ble, and  tbe  Frlgidair!  division  of  General 
Motors  Corp.  says  it  pla  as  "further  action"  on 


Its  warranties,  though 


ready  been  simplified  considerably  within  tbe 
past  two  years. 


"rtTNOAMENTA 


Many  lawyers  conte  id  this  isn't  enough. 
They  point  out  that  soi  le  recent  British  court 


decisions  ignored  any 


guage  that  Interferes  wl  th  the  manufacturer's 
"fundamental  obllgatlc  a"  to  guarantee  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  troible-free  use  for  Its 
product.  Thus,  a  prodw  t  like  an  electric  type- 
writer should  be  expect  id  to  stand  up  for,  say, 


a  year,  although  most 


on  parts  for  only  90  dairs.  Under  this  theory, 
to  make  good  on  Its 
matter  what  the  fine 


the  maker  would  have 
warranty  for  a  year  no 
print  says. 

More  and  more  conlpanles  appear  to  be 
worrying  about  whetbe  r  their  fine  print  will 
stand  up  In  court.  A  number  of  airlines  are 
reassessing  their  proced  tres  for  notifying  pas- 
sengers about  tbe  extei  it  of  tbe  airlines'  lia- 
bility in  case  of  death  i  ir  Injury.  Such  moves 
reflect  a  recent  U.S.  Dlsi  rlct  Court  ruling  that 
tbe  "lllliputlan  typogra]  thy"  on  the  back  of  an 
Alitalia  Airlines  tick  rt  didn't  constitute 
proper  notification. 

Two  years  ago  Prudsntlal  Savings  tt  Loan 
Association  of  Los  Am  leles  backed  down  on 


warranties.  Whirlpool 


certificate  completely 


and  in  larger  type 
The  warranty  on  Its 


300   previously.  Ad- 


it says  they  bave  al- 


OBLICATION  ' 


[lability-limiting  lan- 


now  carry  warranties 


mortgage  interest  rate 
full  percentage  point 


bikes  of  as  much  as  a 
m  existing  mortgages 


after  Irate  home  owner  i  picketed  tbe  asaocla- 


Uon's  offices  and  threatened  massive  payment 
defaults.  Prudential,  a  subsidiary  of  Financial 
Federation  Inc.,  had  an  "escalation  clause"  in 
Its  loan  contracts  to  permit  such  a  move,  but 
tbe  home  owners  said  they  weren't  aware  of 
It.  Prudential  has  since  ellotinated  tbe  clause 
from  Its  contracts. 


PRESIDENTIAL   PRAYER   BREAK- 
PAST,  SAN  JOSE.  COSTA  RICA 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
honor  arid  pleasure  to  deliver  the  follow- 
ing address  to  the  fifth  annual  Presi- 
dent's prayer  breakfast  in  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  on  November  29,  1967: 

Mr.  President  of  tbe  Republic,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Assembly,  Mr.  Vice  President  of 
Honduras,  ambassadors,  representatives,  tbe 
reverend  clergy.  General  Porter  and  all  dis- 
tinguished guests:  I  am  particularly  de- 
lighted to  have  tbe  opportunity  to  represent 
here  this  morning  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

A  few  moments  ago,  the  Prayer  Breakfast 
Oroup  of  the  United  States  Senate  met.  To- 
morrow morning,  the  Prayer  Breakfast  Group 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  will  meet. 
These  two  groups  meet  every  week  while  our 
Congress  is  in  session. 

I  bring  you  greetings  from  tbe  President  of 
the  Umted  States,  from  our  Vice-President, 
and  from  the  Speaker  of  our  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Honorable  John  W.  McCor- 
mack.  It  was  my  honor  yesterday  to  present 
to  His  Excellency  President  Trejos  the  greet- 
ings from  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCor- 
mack.  At  this  time.  It  la  my  great  pleasure 
to  read  an  equally  warm  greeting  to  all  of 
you  here  gathered  and  especially  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  tbe  Assembly — my  good  friend,  Mr. 
Garron : 

"Deas  Mb.  Pbbsidbnt:  It  Is  a  great  honor 
for  me  to  extend  greetings  to  Cost  Rica's  leg- 
islators on  behalf  of  my  coUeagues  In  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fifth  Presidential  Prayer 
Breakfast  in  Costa  Rica.  Tbe  United  States 
Congress  takes  a  deep  Interest  in  Prayer 
Breakfast  activities  around  tbe  world,  and  It 
is  a  pleasxve  to  learn  that  the  leaders  of 
the  Costa  Rican  legislative  assembly  are  also 
involved  in  so  worthy  an  endeavor.  I  am 
certain  that  you  are  aware  of  our  deep 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  democratic 
and  constitutional  traditions  that  charac- 
terize the  Coeta  Rlcan  political  system. 

"With  all  best  wishes,  I  am, 
"Sincerely, 

"John  W.  McCoucack, 
"Speaker    of    the    U.S.    House    of    Rep- 
reaentativea." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are  proud  to  be 
Christians.  We  are  also  proud  to  be  Ameri- 
cans; and  this  includes  all  tbose  from  North 
America,  Central  America,  and  South 
America. 

When  tbe  first  Preeidentlal  Prayer  Break- 
fast meeting  was  held  here  In  Coeta  Rica,  our 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  sent  you  greet- 
ings from  Washington. 

President  Kennedy  stressed  in  that  mes- 
sage to  you  here  in  San  Jose  that.  In  his 
discovery  of  tbe  New  World,  Christopher 
Columbus — an  Instrument  of  tbe  living 
Ood — directed  the  footsteps  of  tbat  New 
World  along  a  path  wblcb  was  unknown 
here  until  tbat  time,  tbe  Path  of  Christian- 
ity. Even  as  Columbus  was  the  forerunner  of 
Christianity,  Christ  was  tbe  Forerunner  of 


Columbus.  It  was  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ 
which  has,  from  14B2,  infiuenced  more  than 
any  other  single  factor  our  entire  Western 
civilization.  Christ  believed  tbat  every  in- 
dividual is  Important.  So  do  we.  Christ  be- 
lieved in  the  dignity  of  each  Uving  soul.  We 
do,  too.  Today,  these  deep-rooted  beliefs  ol 
ours  contrast  with  tbe  dogma  of  godleasness 
which  prevails  elsewhere,  outside  of  tbe  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Tbe  alien  followers  of  the  antl-Chrlst 
hold  mankind  to  be  soul-less  and  Inani- 
mate: capable  only  of  being  used  by  the 
pagan  leaders  themselves  as  pawns  for  per- 
sonal gain  or  world  conquest.  Tbe  godless 
ones  teach  that  deception,  robbery,  even 
murder,  is  to  be  used  to  advance  their  cause 
of  domination. 

We  Americans,  we  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, know  differently.  We  stand  firm  for 
the  inalienable  rights  of  Man.  We  bold  dear 
the  ideal  tbat  Blan  should  be  treated  fairly 
and  justly  because  those  are  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

President  Kennedy,  wbo  sent  bis  message 
to  this  group,  came  to  Congress  in  1947, 
the  same  year  in  which  I  came  to  Congress. 
As  two  of  the  younger  Members,  we  knew 
each  other  well.  I  will  long  remember  that 
be  lived  according  to  the  finest  precepts  of 
Christianity.  Tbe  world  will  long  remember 
tbat  be  died  for  those  same  precepts.  It  was 
Christ,  Himself,  as  quoted  by  St.  John,  who 
said,  "Oreater  love  bath  no  man  than  he 
who  would  lay  down  his  life  for  a  friend." 

And  President  Kennedy  was  a  friend  of 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  all  tbe 
Americas  I 

We,  as  Christians,  are  threatened  by -our 
godless  foes.  We  are,  also,  threatened  by  our 
own  surrender  to  materialism. 

This  is  our  challenge:  to  close  the  widen- 
ing gap  between  scientific  achievement  and 
moral  and  ethical  progress.  It  has  become  a 
common  error  to  point  out  that  "money  is 
the  root  of  ail  evil. "  In  modern  life  "money" 
and  "nutertallsm"  are  often  used  Inter- 
changeably. 

Christ  stressed  that  this  Is  the  wrong 
conception.  It  was  not  money  at  which  He 
struck  when  be  drove  tbe  money-changers 
from  the  Temple.  It  was  the  money-chang- 
ers, themselves.  Christ  fought  the  mis-ttae  of 
money.  Christ  opposed  tbe  adulation  of 
money.  Christ  directed  us  to  turn  from  the 
worship  of  the  Golden  Calf,  to  make  money 
and  Its  attendant  materialism  a  tool  for 
the  realization  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ood.  Money 
can  build  churches:  money  can  print  our 
Bibles  and  our  hymnals;  money  can  make 
possible  our  universal  ministry  to  tbe  sick 
and  to  the  needy.  By  using  money  properly 
we  can  further  tbe  aims  of  Christ. 

Nor  is  there  any  need  for  science  to  be 
considered  In  confilct  with  Christianity.  Two 
thousand  years  ago,  when  considering  a 
Roman  coin,  Christ  said,  "Render  unto 
Caesar  tbat  which  is  Caesar's:  and,  unto 
Ood,  that  which  is  Ood's." 

We  cannot  live  in  this  age  of  scientific 
marvels  without  paying  tribute  to  the  ac- 
complishments of  Science.  Still,  tbat  science 
has  never  created  even  a  single  human  life. 
Ood  baa  created  untold  billions  of  human 
lives.  Science  has  never  restored  a  dead  man 
to  life  as  Christ  restored  Lazarus.  Only  a 
few  moments  ago,  our  distinguished  Chair- 
man mentioned  Dr.  Einstein.  It  was  this 
same  Einstein  who  once  declared  tbat  spiri- 
tual and  moral  values — the  very  reason  we 
are  here  today — will  bridge  tbe  gap  between 
Christianity  and  scientific  achievement. 

May  I  go  further  than  tbat?  It  is  my  sincere 
belief  tbat  there  is  no  gap  between  a  reve- 
rent scientist  and  an  intelligent  Christian. 

The  inspiring  idea  behind  all  Prayer 
Breakfast  Groups — whether  tbey  meet  In 
Costa  Rica,  tbe  United  States,  Australia, 
France  or  any  place  in  this  world  of  ours — 
is  to  offer  unity  to  our  fellow  men. 

Our  Faith  has  withstood  tbe  centuries. 
Our  Faltb  has  withstood  tbe  assaults  of  un- 
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believers  from  without  and  discord  from 
within.  In  spite  of  all  attacks,  we  dare  to  look 
Godward  because  our  faith  holds  the  seed  of 
working  together  in  brotherhood;  living 
In  unity  and  moving  toward  peace.  In  this 
capacity,  we  can  meet  on  common  ground 
all  races,  all  creeds,  all  people.  ChrUt  lived 
and  died  and  lived  again — not  just  for  those 
of  us  here— but  for  all  men,  for  all  "nme.  We 
may  not  look  alike,  speak  alike  or  have  tbe 
same  basic  philosophies  of  economics,  politics 
or  social  progress.  But  Mankind,  wherever  he 
Is  found.  Is  one  In  the  principles  and  ideals  of 
Jesus  Chirst. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  reported  to  have 
said  on  St.  Helena,  "Alexander.  Hannibal, 
Caesar  and  myself  founded  our  empires  on 
force  of  arms;  and  lol  they  bave  all  passed 
away.  But  Jesus  Christ  founded  bis  empire  on 
Love  and  lo!  millions  worship  at  bis  feet." 

Every  man  is  a  universal  subject  in  this 
universal  Empire  of  Love.  Where  did  Colum- 
bus get  his  vitality;  Mozart,  his  music;  Lin- 
coln, his  compassion?  From  Ood,  from  Ood 
alone. 

Men  may  create  bombs  in  their  laboratories 
which  are  capable  of  destroying  the  world. 
We  are  brilliant  enough  for  that.  But  can 
we  create  one  grain  of  wheat  or  rice;  one 
seed  of  a  coffee  tree  which  has  the  power 
to  reproduce  itself?  Can  we  create  a  single 
cell  of  living  tissue?  The  sun  rises  in  the 
East  and  it  sets  in  the  West.  Nor  can  we  alter 
tbat  order.  Ood  is  In  His  Heaven.  In  oui 
time.  He  It  is  wbo  controls  the  universe. 

He  depends  on  you;  He  depends  on  me; 
that  we  should  go  forth  from  here,  through- 
out the  world,  to  establish  His  Empire,  His 
Fellowship  of  Love. 

I  have  been  thrilled  this  morning  with 
this  warm  and  lovely  meeting;  this  charm- 
ing room,  completely  filled  with  my  Cliristlan 
brothers  and  sisters.  I  think  it  to  be  partic- 
ularly fitting  and  proper,  Mr.  President,  to 
have  had  your  Presidential  Prayer  Break- 
fast on  this  morning — so  near  to  tbe  Christ- 
mas season.  This  has  helped  all  of  us  bear 
in  mind  tb«  cause  of  Love  for  which  God 
gave  His  Son  on  another  Christmas.  It  gives 
me  tbe  deepest  satisfaction  that  the  Faith 
of  Christ  has  brought  about  communication 
between  man-and-man,  between  people-and- 
people,  throughout  the  world.  This  day  we 
have  made  a  giant  stride  toward  tbe  imlon 
of  our  dearest  dreams. 

May  God  bless  you  all. 


I  will  contribute,  as  I  am  able,  to  iU 
charities  and  other  funds  set  up  to  help 
people,  especially  our  youth. 

I  virili  serve  willingly  on  any  boards  or  com- 
mittees whose  objectives  are  to  benefit  the 
community. 

I  will  look  to  our  governmental  officials  to 
render  the  service  they  are  obligated  to  give, 
and  I  will  not  judge  their  actions  without 
knowing  the  facts. 

I  will  look  to  the  news  media  to  give  all  tbe 
facts  objectively  that  bear  on  any  question 
of    city    or    county    government. 

I  will  study  and  discuss  with  others  any 
positive  proposal  offered  for  the  betterment 
of  my  home  conununlty.  I  recognize  the 
need  for  dissent  and  debate  in  our  demo- 
cratic society,  but  I  will  avoid  unwarranted 
and  baseless  criticisms  that  tend  to  divide  us. 

I  will  in  my  daily  contacts  with  fellow 
citizens  and  with  visitors,  do  my  best  to 
establish  a  spirit  of  understanding  and  good 
will    toward    our    community. 

I  am  a  citizen  of  "no  mean  city."  My  pride 
as  a  citizen  can  only  be  Justified  by  the 
way  I,  as  an  Individual,  conduct  my  affairs 
in  the  common  interest. 

This  Is  My  Home. 

Let  me  add  the  interesting  fact  that 
the  "Pledge  of  Good  Citizenship"  was 
dedicated  by  formal  resolution  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  chamber  and 
subsequently  endorsed  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  Pensacola  to  the  late  Relnhardt 
Holm,  "as  a  lasting  memorial  to  a  man 
who  exemplified,  throughout  his  life,  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  pledge."  Mr. 
Holm,  who  died  in  1967,  served  his  city 
as  councilman  and  as  mayor.  He  served 
his  bank  for  26  years  from  office  boy  to 
president.  He  served  his  community  on 
countless  civic  tasks.  He  served  his 
church  as  elder  and  as  teacher  of  the 
Junior  Bible  Class.  He  served  his  Nation 
in  World  War  II.  As  a  father  and  hus- 
band he  served  his  family,  and  as  a  citi- 
zen he  served  the  public  interest.  No 
greater  tribute  can  be  paid  to  any  man 
than  this — he  served. 


A  PLEDGE  OP  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 

Mr.  SIKES  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida?  * 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Good- 
will Committee  of  the  Pensacola,  Fla., 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  developed  In 
1967  a  "Pledge  of  Good  Citizenship."  It  is 
an  extraordinary  document  which  has 
received  wide  circulation  and  adoption 
by  many  chambers  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Almost  all  community  organi- 
zations within  the  Pensacola  area  have 
endorsed  it.  I  feel  that  It  merits  careful 
reading  and  endorsement  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  I  am  privileged  to 
submit  it  for  printing  in  the  Record  : 
A  Pledge  or  Good  CmzKssBtp 

This  Is  My  Home — I  am  a  citizen  of  a 
community  most  richly  blessed,  I  owe  it  to 
myself  and  to  my  neighbors  to  speak  well  of 
it  and  to  know  more  about  it. 

I  will  pay  my  way,  according  to  my  means, 
to  keep  it  a  good  place  in  wblcb  to  live. 

I  will  accept  fair  taxes  to  support  tbe 
municipal  and  county  services. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION  AND 
TRIBUTE  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
HALLECK 

Mr.  ILANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  cotisent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortu- 
nately, last  Wednesday  I  had  to  return 
to  my  office  as  the  special  orders  began 
on  the  pending  retirement  of  our  col- 
league, Charlie  Halleck.  I  regret  that  I 
could  not  be  on  hand  at  that  time,  but  I 
do  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  esteem  for  Charlie  and  my  re- 
gret that  he  will  not  be  here  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  91st  Congress. 

As  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  in  the  House  for  over  three 
decades,  he  has  served  both  his  party 
and  the  Nation  with  unstinting  devotion. 
I  wish  him  a  long  and  healthy  life  as 
he  prepares  to  retire  from  public  service. 


marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day evening,  September  14,  I  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  representing  the  House 
Veterans'  Afifairs  Committee  in  present- 
ing to  Dr.  Richard  S.  Parr  the  commen- 
dation of  the  Chief  Medical  Director  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Dr.  Parr  has  been  not  only  a  noted  out- 
standing orthopedic  surgeon  in  Syracuse, 
but  in  the  State  of  New  York.  I  couldn't 
help  but  think,  as  I  made  the  presenta- 
tion, that  many  years  ago  he  had  done 
wonders  for  my  own  father. 

In  addition  to  tliis  delightful  experi- 
ence, I  witnessed  the  presentation  to  the 
Buffalo  VA  regional  office  of  a  television 
set  for  educational  purposes.  The  idea  of 
educating  our  Youth  Opportunity  Corps 
employees,  our  title  V  employees,  and  our 
disadvantaged  youths  was  the  brainchild 
of  Henry  D.  Newbigging,  actively  sup- 
ported by  Joseph  D.  Barone,  the  chair- 
man of  the  station's  training  committee. 
Now,  instead  of  borrowing,  they  have 
their  own  TV  set. 

The  Buffalo  educational  channel  has 
excellent  facilities  and  I  believe  that  this 
is  implementation  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram on  doing  more  for  our  youth  than 
just  gestures. 

Mr.  Pigott,  the  Buffalo  VA  regional  of- 
fice manager,  pointed  out  in  his  accept- 
ance remarks  that  80  percent  of  the  title 
V  employees  who  have  been  trained  In 
the  regional  offlce  are  now  fully  employed 
elsewhere  with  the  exception  of  two  who 
are  employed  within  the  offlce. 

I  salute  the  regional  office  and  partic- 
ularly Joe  Barone  and  Hank  Newbigging 
who  have  implemented  this  program.  It 
is  their  hope  and  desire  that  they  can 
share  this  with  the  entire  Niagara  Fron- 
tier Federal  Executive  Association. 


DR.  RICHARD   S.   PARR 

Mr.    HANLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 


NEW  YORK  BAR  SUPPORTS 
ATLANTIC  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Dlinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Legislation  of  the  New 
York  County  Lawyers'  Association,  the 
largest  local  bar  association  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  Vincent  L. 
Broderick  is  chairman,  has  Issued  a  re- 
EKjrt  approving  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 48  reported  out  by  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  calling  for  a 
U.S.  delegation  to  discuss  closer  union 
with  other  free  peoples.  The  resolution 
is  now  pending  in  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  clearance  for  floor  action. 

The  associations  action  is  timely.  I 
find  it  especially  gratifying,  as  I  have 
long  advocated  enactment  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  48. 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  association's 
statement: 

Tlie  tragedy  of  Augtist.  1968  In  Czecho- 
slovakia together  with  other   international 
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(UfflcultlM  remind  mm  at  our  obligation  m 
lawyers  to  eumlsk  tbe  legal  atructure  for 
our  foreign  reUtlohs  and  to  deal  wltb  pro- 
poaals  which  mlgbt  strengthen  that  struc- 
ture. 

H.  Con.  Res.  48  w  auld  provide  for  a  delega- 
tion of  leading  cH  laens  of  both  parties  to 
meet  with  rei^esei  tattvea  of  other  free  na- 
tions to  consider  p<  islbUlUes  of  eloeer  union. 
The  resolutions  ^  rould  not  commit  the 
United  States  In  a  lyance  to  any  particular 
course  of  action. 

The  House  Forel|  d  Affairs  Committee  has 
acted  favorably  an  1  has  reported  out  the 
House  version  of  tlie  proposal.  H.  Rep.  No. 
166fl.  9th  Cong.,  1st  Bess.  (1968).  In  our  view 
It  mertta  favorable    ictlon 

Steps  toward  clos'  ir  unity  among  free  na- 
tions are  of  vital  Im  )orUnce  In  dealing  with 
many  problems.  Im  lading  currency  crises, 
balance  of  payment!  dllBcultles,  effective  as- 
sistance to  developlx  g  nations,  and  the  crea- 
Uon  of  conditions  wl  Ich  will  prevent  or  deter 
acts  of  aggression  a  gainst  any  nation. 

Our  concern  Is  v  1th  tbe  legal  structure 
which  will  permit  s  pproprlate  steps  In  this 
respect.  The  proposa  approved  by  the  House 
Foreign  •Affairs  Con  mlttee  estebllsbes  firm 
anil  congressional  authority  for  the  neces- 
sary consultations  i  rlth  the  representatives 
of  other  nations,  w:  ilch  would  be  of  prime 
value  in  making  thtee  consulUtlons  mean- 
ingful and  effective. 

A  precedent  may  )e  found  In  Public  Law 
88-719,  74  Stat.  811  .  enacted  September  7 
1980,  which  authorli  Bd  participation  of  lead- 
ing citizens  In  an  1  itematlonal  convention 
of  citizens  from  Nor  b  Atlantic  Treaty  coun- 
tries. 

In  the  present  ins  *nce.  we  do  not  believe 
that  consultations  need  be  necessarily 
limited  to  citizens  ;  rom  nations  which  are 
members  of  NATO,  nor  do  we  believe  the 
language  of  the  pel  idlng  resolutions  would 
close  the  door  on  participation  by  citizens 
of  other  free  natlo  is  who  might  wUh  to 
take  part.  The  prese  it  resolution  could  also 
be  amended  makln|  It  clear  that  there  Is 
no  such  barrier. 

Likewise,  we  belle'  e  that  the  language  of 
the  present  resolutli  ns  Is  broad  enough  to 
permit  the  represent  itlves  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  to  cor  suit  with  both  govern- 
mental and  non-gov  (riunental  agencies  and 
representatives  from  other  free  nations,  as 
may  be  appropriate.  If  the  pending  resolu- 
tions are  amended,  this  point  could  also 
be  made  clearer. 

Our  suggestions  n  these  respects  deal 
solely  with  points  oi  possible  further  clari- 
fication of  authorlt;  we  believe  Is  already 
contained  In  the  rea  jlutlon  as  now  drafted. 
The  underlying  pv  rpoee  of  the  resolutions 
has  been  publicly  eidorsed  by  such  diverse 
public  figures  as  Rl  thard  M.  Nixon.  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller.  Hube  t  H.  Humphrey.  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  and  Eugme  J.  McCarthy  among 
others.  We  regard  It   as  beyond  dispute. 

In  our  view  the  rei  olutlons  themselves  are 
an  appropriate  legal  vehicle  to  further  these 
acknowledged  purpo  es  and  therefore  merit 
approval. 
Respectfully  submJ  tted. 
CoMMrrrcE  on  FnimAi.  Lkoislation. 
Vln(  ent  L.  Broderlck. 

Chairman. 
Rlcl  lard  A.  Olvens. 

Secretory. 


A  NEW   SENATE  )  OFFICE   BUILDINa 
S[TE 


Mr.  CLEVELAN]  ) 
unanimous  consei  t 
marks  at  this  poll  it 
include  extraneousjmatter 

The  SPEAKER 
objection  to  the 
from  New  Hampshilre? 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
to  extend  my  re- 
in the  Record  and 


>ro  tempore.  Is  there 
of  the  gentleman 


request 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  to  offer  a 
few  comments  to  my  colleagues  about 
the  bill — S.  2484 — authorizing  the  exten- 
sion of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building 
site.  The  rule  on  this  bill  was  adopted 
by  voice  vote  last  August  2.  The  House 
may  be  considering  S.  2484  tomorrow,  it 
had  been  previously  scheduled  for  Tues- 
day and  today. 

During  the  debate  on  the  rule,  much 
comment  was  made  on  how  greatly  this 
bill  was  wanted  and  needed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Let  me  point  out.  however,  that  at 
the  time  S.  2484  passed  the  Senate,  33 
Senator  opposed  the  bill,  and  25  were 
not  even  present  and  voting.  Only  42 
Senators  saw  fit  to  support  this  bill,  less 
than  a  majority.  The  committee  vote  in 
the  Senate  was  7  to  5.  This  is  clearly 
something  less  than  an  overwhelming 
expression  of  desire  and  need  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing site  by  our  distinguished  colleagues 
in  the  other  body. 

The  vote  last  April  30  was  as  follows: 
(No.  135  Leg. I 

Teas — 43:  Anderson.  Bartlett,  Bayh.  Bur- 
dlck,  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Case.  Clark.  Dodd.  Eastland.  Ervln, 
Fong,  Pulbrlgbt,  Orlffln,  Hayden.  Hill.  Hol- 
land. Inouye.  Jackson.  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Jordan  of  Idaho,  Long  of  Louisiana, 
Mansfield,  Metcalf,  Mondale,  Monroney,  Mus- 
kle,  Pearson.  Pell,  Percy.  Randolph,  Russell, 
Smathers,  Smith,  Sparkman,  Spong,  Stennls. 
Thurmond.  Tydlngs.  Tarborough,  Toung  of 
North  Dakota.  Young  of  Ohio. 

Nays — 33:  Aiken.  AUott.  Baker.  Bennett, 
Bible,  Brewster,  Cannon,  Church,  Cooper, 
Cotton,  Curtis,  Dlrksen.  Domlnick,  Ellender, 
Fannin,  Hansen,  Hlckenlooper,  HolUngs, 
Hruska,  Magnuson,  McClellan,  McGovern, 
Miller,  Morse,  Mundt,  Murphy,  Nelson, 
Prouty,  Proxmlre,  Rlblcoff,  Symington.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey.   Williams  of  Delaware. 

Not  voting — 25:  Boggs,  Brooke,  Carlson, 
Oore,  Omening,  Hams.  Hart,  Hartke,  Hat- 
field, Javlts,  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York.  Kuchel,  Lausche,  Long  of 
Missouri,  McCarthy.  McOee,  Mclntyre,  Mon- 
toya,  Morton,  Moss,  Pastore,  Scott,  Talmadge, 
Tower. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  also  note  for  the 
Record  that  S.  2484  did  not  pass  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  by  a 
unanimous  vote  either.  Four  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  submitted  minority  views 
stating  that  action  on  this  bill,  which  is 
admittedly  not  needed  for  construction 
at  this  time,  should  be  delayed  until  some 
of  our  more  pressing  fiscal  problems  have 
been  resolved.  The  complete  minority 
views  read  as  follows : 

MiNOarrT  Views  on  S.  2484 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  believe  that,  at  a 
time  when  our  Nation  is  beset  with  so  many 
problems — social,  international  and  finan- 
cial— it  Is  particularly  Inappropriate  to  sug- 
gest authorization  of  funds  for  anything  but 
necessities. 

While  it  is  true  this  property  would  be 
nice  to  have;  and  while  It  might  cost  less 
now  than  In  the  future;  It  Is  dllBcult  to 
Justify  the  cost  at  this  time,  especially  in 
view  of  our  pleas  for  economy  in  government. 

We  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  we  are  not 
sitting  in  Judgment  on  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  regarding  the  stated  needs  of 
that  body.  But  we  have  been  told  by  that 
body  in  Its  report  (S.  Rept.  735)  on  this  leg- 
islation: 


"In  view  of  the  present  heavy  financial 
commitments  of  the  U.S.  Oovernment.  this 
is  not  the  appropriate  time  to  initiate  con- 
struction of  this  badly  needed  addition.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  have  the  necessary  site 
available  at  such  time  as  the  addition  to 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building  can  be  con- 
structed, and  to  reduce  to  the  very  minimum 
the  cost  of  the  site,  the  remaining  lots  in 
square  725  which  would  be  needed  as  part 
of  the  site  should  be  acquired  immediately. 

In  other  words,  the  Senate  wants  to  ac- 
quire this  property  now  because  the  price 
of  the  land  might  increase  between  now  and 
the  time  when  our  financial  condition  will 
support  the  construction. 

We  do  not  argue  with  the  Senate's  need  for 
more  space.  Nor  do  we  question  the  fact  that 
an  addiUon  to  the  New  Senate  Office  Building 
will  some  day  be  needed. 

We  do  question  the  wisdom  of  spending 
money  on  land  acquisition  now  at  a  time 
funds  are  clearly  needed  for  so  many  more 
urgent  purposes  and  at  a  time  when  our 
Nation's  financial  resources  are  already  seri- 
ously strained,  with  tax  Increases  being  asked 
to  alleviate  this  strain. 

We  believe  that  adoption  of  this  legislation 
would  compound  these  financial  difficulties 
and  make  a  mockery  of  the  many  efforts  to 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  and  the  Exec- 
utive to  cut  expenses. 

Therefore,  we  believe  that  passage  of  this 
legislation  and  acquisition  of  this  land — 
admittedly  not  needed  for  construction  at 
this  time  should  be  delayed  until  some  of 
our  more  pressing  fiscal  problems  have  been 
resolved. 

Wn.i.iAM  H.  Hassha. 

HENRT    C.    SCHAOKBXaC, 
JAMKS    C.    CtiKVKI^NO. 

John  J.  Doncan, 
Clarence  E.  MiLun. 


THE  BOMBING  HALT— TELL  IT  LIKE 
IT  IS 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
easy  political  talk  of  bombing  halts  flows 
freely,  it  seems  appropriate  to  include 
in  the  Record  an  exchange  of  letters 
which  I  had  recently  with  a  young  man 
from  Colebrook.  N.H..  named  Gregory 
Keazer.  Greg  was  writing  me  from  the 
naval  hospital  in  St.  Albans,  N.Y.,  and 
his  letter  tells  what  last  spring's  limita- 
tion of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
meant  to  one  platoon  of  American  sol- 
diers in  South  Vietnam.  "Tell  it  Uke  it 
is,"  they  say.  Here's  a  guy  who  told  it 
like  it  was. 

Jm.T  23.  1968. 
Dear  Sir:  My  name  is  SP/4  Gregory  Keazer. 
I  served  In  Vietnam  with  the  173  ABN.  My 
platoon  was  ambushed.  4  were  killed,  9  were 
wounded.  These  are  just  numbers  to  you 
but  they  were  friends  of  mine.  This  was 
about  3  weeks  after  the  U.S.  stopped  bomb- 
ing the  north.  The  VC  and  NVA  built  back 
up  their  supplies  In  those  three  weeks.  Be- 
fore the  lull  in  the  bombing  of  the  north 
we  used  to  find  caches  of  enemy  war  ma- 
terials to  be  used  against  us.  We  were  getting 
a  lot  of  contact  when  the  lull  in  the  bombing 
went  Into  effect  because  the  gooks  knew 
they  could  get  resupplled.  I  think  peace  talks 
can  be  carried  on  with  us  still  bombing  the 
north.  Please  do  all  you  can  to  back  up  my 
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friends.  Lets  blow  up  those  mortar  and  re- 
collous   rlfie   shells   before   they   get   to   the 
south  to  hurt  my  friends.  Please  back  my 
friends,  their  lives  depend  on  this. 
Sincerely, 

Sp4c.  ORECORT  a.  KthfMM. 

P.S.  I  was  one  of  the  nine  wounded.  I  have 
wounds  of  all  four  extremltlee,  chest,  and 
abdomen. 

My  reply  of  August  1  was  as  follows: 

Dear  Specialist  Keazer:  Thank  you  so 
much  for  your  good  letter  of  July  aSrd. 

I  hope  this  letter  finds  you  better  and  well 
on  the  road  to  recovery.  I  noted  In  the  Cole- 
brook  paper  that  you  had  been  wounded,  and 
I  wanted  you  to  know  how  deeply  your  sacri- 
fice and  bravery  are  appreciated. 

I  would  like  to  put  your  letter  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  but  feel  it  would  be  proper 
to  do  this  only  If  I  had  your  permission. 

Thank  you  again  for  writing. 
With  every  good  wish, 

JAICBS  C.  Cleveland. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Letter  of  August  5  from  Specialist  Kea- 
zer: 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  you  concerning  the 
letter  I  wrote  July  23rd.  You  may  use  my  let- 
ter to  the  best  way  you  see  fit.  Thank  you 
for  what  you  are  doing. 
Sincerely, 

Sp.  4C.  Grecort  a.  Krazes. 


ELECTORAL  COLLEGE 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
this  year's  elections  have  approached  a 
growing  number  of  Americans  have  ex- 
pressed renewed  doubts  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  our  electoral  system.  I  share 
that  concern  and  have  for  many  years. 
On  February  13,  1961.  I  joined  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  create  a  Commis- 
sion To  Investigate  the  Electoral  College 
Reform.  Unfortunately  the  administra- 
tion has  not  indicated  any  urgency  for 
electoral  college  reform  and  while  there 
have  been  some  committee  hearings  from 
time  to  time  on  this  subject  the  majority 
leadership  has  obviously  never  pursued 
the  matter  with  any  diligence.  While  I 
have  no  illusions  that  any  action  will  be 
taken  during  this  session  this  is  to  both 
protest  the  lack  of  interest  shown  by  the 
present  leadership  and  to  indicate  that 
I  consider  it  as  a  matter  of  high  priority 
for  the  next  Congress. 

During  the  greatest  part  of  our  history 
we  have,  as  we  all  know,  not  elected  our 
Presidents  strictly  in  the  maimer  our 
Founding  Fathers  intended. 

At  the  Constitutional  Convention  In 
1787  some  argued  that  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive should  be  elected  directly  by  the 
people  while  others  believed  that  the 
choice  should  be  made  by  Congress  or 
even  the  Governors  of  the  States.  It  was 
finally  resolved  that  a  special  body  of 
electors,  holding  no  public  office  and  In- 
dependent of  the  three  branches  of  our 
Government  as  well  as  the  State  gov- 
ernments,  should   make   the   selection. 


These  electors,  equal  to  the  number  of 
U.S.  Senators  and  Representatives  of 
each  State  would  be  chosen,  it  was  pre- 
sumed, from  among  the  most  knowledge- 
able and  respected  citizens  of  each  State. 
Meeting  at  the  State  capital  on  a  desig- 
nated day  they  would  nominate,  debate, 
and  cast  their  ballots.  The  votes  of  the 
electors  of  all  the  States  would  then  be 
sent  to  Washington  and  counted  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  before  a  joint 
session  of  Congress.  If  no  person  received 
a  majority  of  votes  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  then  meet  immediately 
to  make  the  choice. 

As  originally  conceived,  then,  the  elec- 
toral college  embraced  both  the  fimctions 
of  nominating  and  electing  the  President. 
With  the  unforeseen  development  of  our 
strong  poUtlcal  party  system,  however, 
and  the  introduction  of  partisan  slates 
for  choosing  the  electors,  the  election  of 
the  electors  became  tantamount  to  elect- 
ing the  President.  Consequently,  without 
benefit  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
the  political  parties  simply  assumed  the 
determining  role  In  the  selection  of  nomi- 
nees for  the  highest  office  of  the  land. 

The  concern  many  are  expressing  today 
Is  directed  both  at  the  way  our  Presidents 
are  nominated  as  well  as  the  way  they 
are  elected.  In  the  first  instance  some  feel 
that  political  conventions  should  be  re- 
placed by  a  national  primary  election.  In 
the  second  instance  many  seek  to  abolish 
or  reform  the  electoral  college  because 
under  this  system  it  is  possible  a  candi- 
date  with   fewer   popular   votes    to   be 
elected  President  because  he  wins  more 
electoral  votes.  Three  men  have  in  fact 
become  such  so-called  minority  Presi- 
dents: In  1824  Andrew  Jackson  received 
more  popular  votes  and  more  electoral 
votes  than  John  Quincy  Adams  but  with 
no  candidate  receiving  a  majority  of  elec- 
toral votes  the  choice  went  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  ultimately  se- 
lected Adams:    In   1876  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  edged  out  Samuel  J.  Tilden  by  1 
electoral  vote  after  a  special  Electoral 
Commission  examined  the  contested  re- 
turns of  four  States;  and  in  1888  Benja- 
min Harrison  was  elected  over  Grover 
Cleveland.  Some  11  other  Presidents  have 
been  elected  who,  though  receiving  more 
popular  votes  than  their  opponents,  failed 
to  attract  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
total  vote.  This  most  recently  occurred  in 
1960   when  John  F.   Kennedy   received 
49.71  percent  and  Richard  M.  Nixon  49.55 
percent  of  the  popular  vote,  although  the 
electoral  votes  were  303  and  219  respec- 
tively. It  might  also  be  recalled  that  Lin- 
coln in  1860  faced  by  three  other  oppo- 
nents won  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes  while  receiving  only  39.79  percent 
of  the  popular  vote. 

Others  question  the  fairness  of  the 
"winner  take  all"  rule  whereby  a  candi- 
date who  wins  51  percent  of  the  popular 
vote  wins  100  percent  of  that  State's  elec- 
toral votes  while  the  candidate  receiving 
49  percent  of  the  votes  receives  no  elec- 
toral votes.  It  is  also  urged  that  electors 
should  be  pledged  to  the  party  candidate 
and  not  be  permitted  to  disregard  the 
mandate  of  their  election  by  voting  for 
some  other  candidate. 


Then  there  are  of  course  the  questions 
that  arise  wherever  the  election  is  thrown 
into  the  House.  I  would  point  out  that 
earlier  in  this  session  on  March  13,  1968, 
I  joined  in  sponsoring  a  proposal  which 
if  it  had  been  acted  upon  promptly  by  the 
majority  leadership  would  have  brought 
about  certain  basic  reforms  designed  to 
insure  that  the  choice  of  the  peoplewould 
be  more  accurately  refiected  sho*ra>  the 
1968  presidential  election  have  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  event  that  no  candidate  received  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes.  My  bill- 
House  Joint  Resolution  1164 — for  ex- 
ample would  have  provided  that  each 
State  would  have  as  many  votes  in  elect- 
ing the  President  as  it  does  Representa- 
tives in  the  House  instead  of  the  one- 
State,  one-vote  system  now  in  effect  in 
accordance  with  procedures  adopted  by 
the  12th  amendment  in  1804.  RegretUbly, 
however,  this  rather  elemental  reform 
has  attracted  no  interest  from  the  leader- 
ship. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  plans 
proposed  to  change  the  present  system. 
One  plan  retains  the  electoral  votes  of 
the  States,  abolishes  the  office  of  elector, 
and  automatically  awards  the  electoral 
votes  of  a  Stete  to  the  popular  winner  in 
that  State.  A  second,  the  "district"  plan 
continues  both  the  office  of  elector  and  a 
State's  electoral  votes  but  provides  that 
the  electoral  votes  are  to  be  spread  among 
equlpopulous  districts — equal  in  number 
to  the  number  of  Representatives  in  the 
House— plus  two  at-large  districts.  The 
winner  of  each  district  automatically 
would  receive  its  electoral  vote.  A  third 
plan  abolishes  the  office  of  elector  but  re- 
tains the  State's  electoral  votes  which  are 
divided  among  the  candidates  in  propor- 
tion to  their  shares  of  the  total  popular 
vote  within  the  State.  And  a  fourth  plan 
proposes  that  the  President  be  elected  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people.  Under  this  plan, 
the  present  electoral  college  system  would 
be  abolished. 

Clearly,  electoral  reform  Is  no  easy 
matter.  The  depth  of  our  concern  is 
equally  matehed  by  the  complexity  of  the 
issue.  It  Is  claimed  that  more  amend- 
ments have  been  proposed  concerning  the 
presidential  election  than  concerning  any 
other  provision  in  the  Constitution,  the 
first  being  introduced  by  a  South  Caro- 
lina Congressman  in  1797.  Unfortunately, 
electoral  college  reform  is  like  the  hole  in 
the  roof— when  the  sun  is  shining  it  does 
not  need  fixing  and  when  it  is  raining  it  is 
too  late.  I.  therefore,  again  introduce  this 
proposal  to  set  up  a  bipartisan  Commis- 
sion to  study  this  whole  area  with  dili- 
gence and  dispatch  and  to  report  their 
findings  within  1  year.  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing  what  the  recommendations  of 
such  a  Commission  would  be.  but  I  think 
it  is  time  we  get  started  on  this  problem 
without  any  more  delay. 

At  this  point  I  insert  a  copy  of  my  bill: 
H.R.  19967 
A  bill  to  create  and  prescribe  the  duties  of  a 
Commission  to  Investigate  Electoral  Col- 
lege Reform 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled. 
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or  coMMiasioN 


ia  hereby  eatablUhed  a 
eommlaalon  to  be  llnown  ••  the  Commlaelon 
to  Investlgste  Kectoral  College  Reform 
(hereinafter  refernd  to  u  the  "Conunla- 
■lon").  I 

oums  or  thk  commusioh 
Sbc.  3.  The  Commlaslon  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  Invest  gatlon  and  study  of  pos- 
sible revlslona  In  or  kbolltlon  of  the  electoral 
college  system  of  el  ictlng  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  th  >  United  States.  In  mak- 
ing Its  Investigation  and  study  the  Commis- 
sion shall  give  specli  .1  attention  to  determin- 
ing— 

(1)  whether  the  txlstlng  electoral  college 
system  should  be  ret  Oned  In  Its  present  form; 

(2)  whether  the  xlatlng  electoral  college 
system  should  be  rev  sed; 

(3)  whether  the  i  xlstaig  electoral  college 
system  should  be  abolished  In  favor  of  a 
direct  election  systei  i. 

One  year  from  the  date  of  enactment,  the 
Commlaslon  shall  n  ake  a  report  of  Its  find- 
ings and  recommez  datlons  to  the  Congress 
a  ;,  and  shall  cease  to  exist 
submission  of  Its  report. 


and  to  the  Preelden 
upon  the.date  of  thi 
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(b)  Any  vacancy 
not  affect  Its  powei 
the  same  manner 
polntment  was  mad( 

(c)  The  President 
ber   of   the 
Chairman.  Six 
shall  constitute  a 

(d)  Service  of  an 
of    the    ComRilsslon 
individual  by  the 
or   expert    In   any 
field,  on  a  part-tlm* 
or  without  c 
sldered  as  service 
such  Individual 
tlons  281.  283.  434 
United  States  Code 
vised  Statutes  (5  U 


Cpmmlsslon  shall  be  com- 

basls  of  two  members 

'.  ^resident,  four  Members 

^resident  of  the  Senate 

four  Members  appoint- 

of  the  House  of  Repre- 

louse  of  Representatives. 

In  the  Commission  shall 

but  shall  be  filled  m 

which  the  orlglnnl  ap- 


ihall  designate  the  mem- 

wbo    shall    act    as 

of  the  Commission 


men  bers 
quorum. 

Individual  as  a  member 

or   employment   of   an 

Cdmmlsslon  as  an  attorney 

tuslness   or   professional 

or  full-time  basis,  with 

ompendatlon.  shall  not  be  con- 

( r  employment  bringing 

within  the  provisions  of  sec- 

1014  of  title  18  of  the 

3r  section  190  of  the  Re- 

q.C.  99). 

COMPENSATION  OF  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OP 
THK    C  >M  MISSION 
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M<  mber 
relmb  arsed 
ne<  essary 
perl  jrmance 


Skc.  4.   (a)   Any 
United  States 
member  of  the 
of  Congress  who 
mission,  shall  8erv< 
In  addition  to  that 
as  an  offlcer  or 
Oovermnent   or 
they  shall  be 
ence,  and  other 
by  them  In  the  . 
In  the  Commission 

(b)  Each  membei 
Is  not  an  offlcer  or 
States  Government 
shall  each  receive 
gaged  In  the  actus  1 
vested  In  the 
ment  for  travel 
sary  expenses  Incur 
formance  of  such 

(c)  The  Commlss 
appoint  and  fix  th< 
personnel    as    It 
regard  to  the 
laws  and  the 
Commission  may 
the  civil  service 
Act    of    1949 
services  to  the  same 
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Act  of  August  2 
rates  not   to  exceed 
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of  the  Commission  who 
employee  of  the  United 
}r  a  Member  of  Congress 
»50  per  diem  when  en- 
performance  of  duties 
ComAilsslon.  plus  relmburse- 
subflstence.  and  other  neces- 
ed  by  them  In  the  per- 
du! les. 

on  shall  have  power  to 

compensation  of  such 
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powna  or  thc  coMniasiON 

Bac  5.  (a)  The  Commlaslon,  or  on  the  au- 
tboilMk.tlon  of  the  Commission  any  subcom- 
mlttM  or  member  thereof,  may,  for  the  pur- 
poM  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  tUnaa  and  places,  administer  such  oaths 
and  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  'such  books,  records. 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents  as  the  Commission  or  such  sub- 
committee or  member  may  deem  advisable. 
SubpMias  may  be  Issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  of  such 
subcommittee,  or  any  duly  designated  mem- 
ber,- and  may  be  served  by  any  person  desig- 
nated by  aiich  Chairman  or  member.  The  pro- 
visions of  sections  103-104.  Inclusive  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (2  VA.C.  192-194) .  shall  ap- 
ply In  the  ease  of  any  failure  of  any  witness 
to  comply  with  any  subpena  or  to  testify 
when  summoned  under  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(b)  Tlie  Commission  la  authorized  to  se- 
cure directly  from  any  executive  department, 
btueau,  agency,  board,  commission,  offlce,  es- 
tablishment, or  Instrumentality  information, 
sxiggestlons,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
pxupoee  of  this  Act;  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commlaslon.  of- 
fice, eetabllahment,  or  InstrumentaUty  Is  au- 
thorised and  directed  to  furnish  such  Infor- 
mation, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics 
directly  to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman. 

KXPKNSZS    or    THK    COMMISaiON 

Skc.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  thi.s  point. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  but  a  few  short  weeks  ago  that  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives paid  tribute  to  the  Honorable 
Elmer  J.  Holland,  to  bid  him  farewell 
in  recognition  of  his  decision  to  retire 
at  the  close  of  the  90th  Congress.  We 
could  not  know  then  how  little  time 
remained  In  the  life  of  this  hard-working 
legislator,  this  devoted  family  man.  this 
great  American. 

We  were  saddened  at  the  thought  of 
his  leaving  our  company  in  the  House  of 
Representatives;  now  our  sadness  is  in- 
tensified beyond  measure  at  his  death. 
I  said  some  weeks  ago  that  we.  his  col- 
leagues, were  losing  a  friend  and  leader. 
Today  we  know  that  all  America  has  lost 
forever  a  devoted  son  and  talented  legis- 
lator. 

Representative  Holland  first  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1942, 
having  been  appointed  to  fill  an  unex- 
pired term.  When  his  district  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  redistricted  that  year.  Mr. 
Holland  campaigned  for  and  won  a  seat 
in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Senate.  Before 
his  entry  into  national  politics,  Mr.  Hol- 
land had  served  in  both  World  Wars,  as 
an  artillery  oflBcer  with  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force  in  Prance  during 
the  First  World  War,  and,  during  the 
Second,  as  an  Army  major  with  the 
Allied  military  government  in  Europe. 

Elmer  Holland  was  born  in  Pittsburgh. 


Pa.,  and  educated  there  at  Duquesne  Uni- 
versity, at  the  University  of  Montpelier 
in  France,  and  at  the  American  School 
Center  in  England.  He  represented  the 
Macbeth  Evens  Olass  Co.  of  St.  Louis  as 
sales  manager,  and  he  later  worked  for 
the  Consolidated  Lamp  k  Olass  Co.  of 
Corapolis,  Pa.,  before  his  election  to  the 
State  legislature  where  he  served  through 
1941. 

Congressman  Holland  served  in  the 
State  senate  until  1956,  when  he  was 
again  appointed  to  All  an  imexpired  term 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  He 
was  reelected  continuously  and  had 
served  six  consecutive  terms  at  his  death. 
He  was  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  is 
known  as  one  of  the  earliest  advocates 
of  medicare,  and  is  credited  with  much 
of  the  work  that  led  to  the  passage  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962. 

A  severe  stroke  suffered  nearly  2  years 
ago  had  confined  Representative  Holland 
to  a  wheelchair  in  his  later  years,  yet 
he  continued,  with  the  help  of  a  dedi- 
cated and  efficient  staff,  to  work  in  behalf 
of  his  district  and  the  ];>eople  of  this 
Nation. 

Elmer  J.  Holland  lived  a  full  life,  a 
life  of  dedicated  service,  a  life  of  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  people  and  to  worthy 
causes.  It  is  difficult  to  lose  such  a  man. 
During  his  long  life  of  achievement,  he 
gained  our  respect  and  profound  admira- 
tion. I  should  like  to  extend  my  most 
profound  sympathy  to  his  wife,  the 
former  Emily  Jane  Wilson,  and  to  their 
grieving  daughters.  Jane  and  Christine. 


ACTON  MINUTEMEN 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
on  September  29.  1968.  in  the  historic 
town  of  Acton.  Mass..  in  my  great  dis- 
trict, where  the  embattled  farmers  fired 
the  shot  heard  around  the  world  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  the  Acton  Minute- 
men  will  present  their  program  for  Crown 
Resistance  Day.  as  their  people  have 
done  for  so  many  years. 

In  the  line  of  march  will  be  14  Minute- 
man  companies,  as  well  as  the  ASA  Colo- 
nials from  Port  Devens.  and  several  of 
the  better  fife  and  drum  corps  on  the 
east  coast,  including  the  Linn  Village 
Drum  Band  and  the  Nathan  Hale  An- 
cient Pifes  and  Drums. 

This  is  an  occasion  which  always  stirs 
the  hearts  of  men  and  women,  excites 
true  patriotic  fervor,  and  inspires  those 
who  are  proud  of  the  early  founders  and 
the  valiant  men  whose  blood,  treasure, 
and  dauntless  courage  established  this 
great  country  of  ours. 

As  one  so  highly  privileged  to  repre- 
sent this  historic  town  and  the  ad- 
joining historic  communities  of  Concord 
and  other  places  in  the  area  from  which 
the  first  Mlnutemen  were  drawn.  I  am 
extremely  proud  of  the  outstanding 
record  of  patriotic  devotion  and  Inspira- 
tional community  and  national  service  of 
the  Acton  Mlnutemen. 
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To  my  mind,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  this  and  every  American 
generation,  and  eqjedally  in  this  one, 
when  we  are  torn  asunder  in  so  many 
respects  by  the  divisive  tactics  of  sub- 
versive elements  and  others  doing  their 
best  to  destroy  this  Oovemment,  to  pause 
In  our  day's  occupations,  turn  our  minds 
back  to  the  immortality  of  our  past 
leaders  and  heroes  who  made  the  liberties 
we  enjoy  today  possible,  and  to  celebrate 
with  enthusiasm  and  proper  devotion, 
the  glorious  history  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  this  Oovemment. 

In  these  days  of  peril  and  uneasiness, 
there  are  few.  If  any,  things  that  will 
help  us  more  q;>iritually  than  to  com- 
memorate the  superb  leadership  and 
memorable  sacrifices,  which  made  Con- 
cord. Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill  the 
symbols  of  our  national  striving  for  the 
rights  of  man,  human  freedom,  the  rule 
of  law  and  order,  and  liberty  and  self- 
determination. 

Hall  to  the  Acton  Mlnuteman.  May 
they,  and  others  like  them,  carry  on  their 
great  work,  and  remind  us  of  our  proud 
heritage,  and  reawaken  our  courage  and 
determination  to  protect  and  preserve  it 
against  every  threat  and  danger. 


MARLBORO'S  GREAT  JOHN  BROWN 
BELL 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
martcs  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  Include  herein  my 
remarks  at  the  dedication  of  the  John 
Brown  Bell.  Marlboro,  Mass..  in  my  dis- 
trict, on  Labor  Day,  September  2,  1968: 

BBMARKS  or  CONCacSSMAN  Phtup  J.  Philbiii 
AT  THE  RZOEOICATION  Or  JOHN  BROWN  BEIX. 

Marlboro,  Mass..  September  2,   1968 

Reverend  Clergy,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Mayor 
Cole.  Representative  Novln.  City  Council  and 
all  distinguished  guests  and  friends,  thanks 
to  this  fine,  dedicated  Committee  of  citizens 
of  the  Marlboro  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
American  Legion  and  others,  after  more  than 
one  hundred  years,  Idarlboro's  historic.  John 
Brown  Bell  is  finding  a  new  home  here  In  this 
beautiful  setting  of  Union  Church  Common. 

Here  in  the  center  of  this  great  and  grow- 
ing city,  only  a  few  steps  from  City  Hall,  we 
find  a  quiet  retreat  where  one  can  sit,  as 
the  famous  l^oreau  once  did.  and  contem- 
plate and  watch  the  troubled  world  go  by. 

Upon  this  historic  ground,  which  goes  back 
over  one  hundred  fifty  years  as  the  location 
of  this  typical  New  England  town  common, 
we  proudly  gather  today  to  rededlcate  the 
famous  John  Brown  bell. 

Since  the  Civil  War,  this  bell  has  mourn- 
fully tolled  the  passing  of  our  gallant  dead 
who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  In  every  na- 
tional crisis,  and  It  has  rung  loud  and  clear 
to  celebrate  the  great  events  In  Marlboro's 
shining  history. 

This  Is  the  bell,  my  friends,  which  origi- 
nally hung  In  the  Arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
where  John  Brown  and  bis  followers 
shouted  out  their  cries  for  human  freedom. 

It  was  in  the  year  1861.  over  100  years  ago 
that  the  brave  men  of  Company  I  of  the 
13th  Volunteer  Massachusetts  Mllltla.  all 
from  Marlboro,  were  detailed  at  Harper's 
Ferry  on  an  Important  mission  of  salvaging 
valuable  metal  In  the  Arsenal. 


It  was  from  the  tower  of  the  fire  station 
of  the  Arsenal  buildings  that  the  men  of 
Company  I  took  the  bell.  When  they  were 
lowering  It,  the  r<q>e  broke,  and  the  bell  came 
crashing  to  the  grotmd.  If  we  look  at  It  close- 
ly today  we  can  see  the  place  where  the  bell 
was  chipped  In  the  fall. 

with  that  resourcefulness  which  la  char- 
acteristic of  Marlboro  people  to  this  day.  the 
boys  from  Company  I  decided  that  the  bell 
could  serve  a  much  more  useful  purpose,  If 
It  were  sent  to  Marlboro  to  hang  in  the  new 
fire  station  being  built  at  the  time  for  the 
Ijadder  Company. 

Permission  was  forthcoming,  but  the  Jour- 
ney home  for  the  bell  stUl  presented  a  diffi- 
cult problem.  Again,  vtlth  undaunted  spirit, 
the  men  of  Company  I  transported  the  bell 
by  barge  to  their  winter  headquarters  near 
Antietam. 

When  fighting  broke  out  In  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  the  bell  was  turned  over  to  a 
Maryland  farmer  for  safekeeping,  and  there 
on  a  Maryland  farm,  not  far  from  the  battle 
ground  of  Antietam,  the  John  Brown  bell 
rested,  sometimes  hidden  vmder  a  haystack 
from  Confederate  soldiers,  at  other  times 
burled  In  the  ground  to  escape  detection  by 
more  Intensive  searchers. 

The  scene  now  shifts  to  the  year  1892.  and 
the  annual  encampment  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic — Civil  War  veterans — In 
Washington,  the  Capital  of  the  nation. 

Three  or  four  of  Uke  boys  from  Company  I 
went  to  Harper's  Ferry  and  Antietam  to  re- 
claim the  John  Brown  bell.  They  were  not 
too  well  received  by  the  natives.  But  a 
farmer's  widow.  Mrs.  Snyder,  remembered  the 
boys  from  Marlboro,  and  led  them  to  the 
hiding  place  where  the  bell  had  reposed  for 
many  years,  and  helped  them  to  assure  Its 
return  to  Marlboro. 

Company  I  raised  funds  by  public  sub- 
scription, and  the  bell  arrived  In  Marlboro 
In  time  for  the  dedication  of  the  GAR  Build- 
ing on  Main  Street,  later  American  Legion 
Hall,  and  now  the  h<»ne  of  the  Marlboro 
Boys  Club. 

There,  in  the  old  GAR  Building,  the  John 
Brown  bell  remained  until  recently,  and  now 
in  these  very  impressive  exercises  which  are 
a  tribute  to  the  hard  work.  Imagination,  zeal 
and  enterprise  of  your  outstanding  Dedica- 
tion Committee,  we  today  rededlcate  the 
John  Brown  bell  In  a  new  permanent  home 
here  on  this  lovely  spot,  where  for  unnum- 
bered years  to  come,  it  will  continue  to  be 
an  Inspiration  for  all  of  us  here  today,  and 
for  generations  of  Marlboro  people  yet  un- 
born. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  Legion,  we 
are  proud  and  honored  to  be  present  at  these 
moving  exercises,  which  will  be  inscribed  in 
the  history  of  this  great  city  and  long  re- 
membered in  the  annals  of  its  devoted 
people.  Heartiest  congratulations  to  all. 

Let  this  bell  continue  to  inspire  us.  as  It 
has  done  in  war  and  in  peace,  throughout 
the  years,  and  let  us  pray  that  the  day  may 
soon  be  at  hand  when  it  will  ring  out  loud 
and  clear  from  this  honored  place,  the  ti- 
dings of  peace  on  earth,  a  world  organized  on 
the  'rule  of  law',  a  nation  determined  at  all 
costs  to  preserve  Its  blessed  freedoms  and 
rich  heritage  in  this  great  land,  where  men 
and  women  and  children  of  every  race,  class 
and  creed  can  live  without  fear  or  want  In  a 
free  society,  and  where  liberty,  tolerance. 
Justice,  opportunity  and  peace  shall  dwell  to 
the  end  of  time. 

In  hu  epic  poem,  "John  Brown's  Body", 
the  poet.  Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  speaks  of 
John  Brown  with  the  rhythmic  tolling  of  a 
bell.  When  be  sings  the  song  of  John  Brown, 
the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic",  he  says: 

•It  has  grown  stronger 
It  Is  marching  on 

It  is  a  throbbing  pulse,  a  pouring  surf 
It  Is  the  rainy  gong  of  a  Spring  sky." 

And  again:   the  poet  tells  xis  that  when 


John  Brown  "walked  at  peace  and  drank  from 
the  water  springs,  his  eyes  would  live  to  see 
God  clothed  in  his  glory." 

Thus,  my  friends.  In  his  gifted  way,  this 
great  poet  might  well  have  been  deecrtbing 
today's  setUng  for  the  John  Brown  beU. 
Long  may  It  ring  out  the  clarion  call  for  peace 
and  freedom,  for  all  the  people  to  hear,  and 
to  answer  In  tones  and  meaning  that  no 
one  can  mistake.  Freedom,  security,  peace. 
God  love  you. 


The  John  Brown  Bell 

The  bell  hung  on  an  old  brick  engine  bouse 
In  Harpers  Ferry  which  served  as  a  barricade 
for  several  hours  for  John  Brown  and  his 
followers.  He  had  planned  to  use  this  bell  to 
sotmd  the  signal  for  the  slaves  to  rally  and 
fiee  to  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  and  there 
make  a  stand  to  fight  for  freedom. 

There  the  bell  remained  after  bis  capture 
and  hanging,  branded  by  some  as  a  murderer 
and  fanatic  while  others  called  him  martyr 
to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

The  men  of  Marlborough  volunteered  on 
May  20.  1861.  and  became  Company  I  of  the 
13th.  Mass.  Volunteer  MiUtla.  They  were 
sent  to  Harper's  Ferry  August  23.  and  there 
viewed  the  engine  house  where  John  Brown 
fought  his  last  fight  for  the  liberation  of 
slaves. 

A  search  for  a  lasting  momento  to  his 
cause  was  ended  when  on  September  26,  1861 
the  bell  was  taken  down  and  after  due  time 
ferried  to  Wllliamsport  Lock  where  It  was 
kept  by  a  Mrs.  Ensmlnger  Snyder  for  thirty 
years. 

After  b^ng  reclaimed  by  the  surrtvors  of 
Company  I.  it  was  brought  to  Marlborough 
and  bung  on  the  Grand  Army  Hall.  Main 
Street. 

A  more  fitting  monument  has  now  been 
constructed  in  Union  Common.  Main  Street, 
to  house  the  "John  Brown  BeU".  second 
only  to  the  Liberty  Bell  in  historical  signifi- 
cance. This  memorial  is  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  to  the  men  of  Marl- 
borough who  fought  for  it. 

MARLBOROtrCH    CHAMBER  OF    COMMERCE. 

THE  JOHN  Brown  Bell  Dedication  Program 

Septembkr  2,  1968 

introduction 

(By      Wendall      W.      Taylor.      commander, 

Akroyd  Houde  Poet  182;  American  Legions. 

and  George  E.  Whapham,  president,  John 

A.  Rawlins  Building  Association) 

For  more  than  a  centtiry.  the  John  Brown 
Bell  has  remained  a  symbol  of  the  dignity. 
and  brotherhood  of  man.  It  reminds  us  that 
the  maintenance  of  liberty,  and  equality, 
requires  everlasting  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
every  free  man.  and  that  this  vigilance  some- 
times requires  great  sacrifice. 

The  placing  of  the  Bell  Into  this  beautiful 
edifice  on  Union  Common.  In  the  heart  of 
Marlborough,  will  bring  It  Into  new  and 
greater  prominence.  That  its  message  may 
Intone  to  the  f  so'  comers  of  the  world,  to  be 
heard  by  all  mankind.  Is  our  fervent  prayer. 

The  Idea  for  this  monument  was  con- 
ceived and  prosecuted  by  Mr.  Raymond  Ca- 
hlU  of  the  Marlborough  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Mr.  Ralph  Rlcculttl  of  Akroyd  Houde 
Post  132.  American  Legion,  designed  the 
tower,  and  supervised  its  construction.  The 
tower  was  built  stone  by  stone  by  many 
volunteer  masons  and  laborers,  whose  names 
are  listed  herein. 

We,  in  the  John  A.  Rawlins  BuUdlng  Asso- 
ciation, and  our  parent  organization  Akroyd 
Houde  Post.  American  Legion,  are  sincerely 
grateful  for  the  inspirational  efforts  of  each 
man.  Theirs  was  truly  a  labor  of  love. 

PROORAM 

Selections:  CYC  Band,  Hudson. 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  Thomas  McAuliffe. 
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ing Company. 
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Cole,   Mayor,  City  of 
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Church), 


ABSENCE 


request  of  Mr.  Gil. 


BERT),  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  official  b  isiness. 

Mr.  McCvLLOcH  (1  it  the  reques';  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Fci.d),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business — National  Commis- 


sion on  the  Causes 
Violence. 

Mr.  Ryan  (at  the 
LEY),  for  the  bala4ce  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  Illness. 


and  Prevention  of 
request  of  Mr.  Han- 


SPECIAL  ORD]  IRS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  coi  isent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  f  >llowin8:  the  legisla 


tive   program    and 


any   special   orders 


heretofore  entered,  v  as  granted  to 


Mr.  Abbitt,  for  6C 
revise  and  extend  hi! 


elude  extraneous  mat  ter. 

Mr.   Harot    (at   the   request   of   Mr. 
Abbitt)  ,  for  60  mini  tes,  tomorrow,  Sep- 


tember 26;  to  revise 
marks  and  to  lnclud< 


minutes,  today;  to 
remarks  and  to  In- 


and  extend  his  re- 
extraneous  matter. 


Mr.  Bivttta  of  Tennessee,  for  45  min- 
utes, today;  to  revise  and  extend  Ills  re- 
marks and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Ciller,  for  30  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarlcs  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  niinolB.  for  30  minutes, 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest  of  Mr.  McCloskby)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  MacOrbgor,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ScHWKNGEL,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ScHWENGBL.  for  30  minutes,  on 
September  26  and  on  September  27. 

Mr.  PiRNiB,  for  1  hour,  on  Septem- 
ber 30. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  RuppB.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  McMillan  in  three  instances  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Madden  In  two  instances  and  to  In- 
clude two  editorials. 

Mr.  Sixes  in  five  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  DoRN  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Hall  In  three  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Gross  and  to  include  a  newspaper 
article. 

Mr.  GuDE  to  extend  his  remarks  Imme- 
diately following  the  vote  on  H.R.  17854, 
today. 

Mr.  Rttmsfeld,  to  include  extraneous 
material  during  the  special  order  of  Mr. 
MacOrbgor  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCloskey)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Curtis  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  ScHACEBERG  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Mc(?LOSKEY. 
Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  HoRTON  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  in  four  Instances. 
Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  ScHWEiKEH  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Felly  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  four  Instances. 
Mr.  Hall  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Harrison. 
Mr.  Utt  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Wyatt. 
Mr.  Meskill. 
Mr.  Lipscomb, 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland  In  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  MiZE. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  four  instances. 


Mr.  RuppE. 
Mr.  Talcott. 
Mr.  Rbid  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Blackburn  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Derwinski  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Kupfbrman  in  Ave  Instances. 
Mr.  Cramer  in  three  instances, 
Mr.  Wyman  In  three  instances. 
Mr,  Burke  of  Florida  In  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr,  GuoE, 
Mr.  Cleveland  in  two  Instances, 

Mr.  MiCHBL. 

Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Bow  in  three  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Abbitt)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Rivers. 

Mr.  Annunzio. 

Mr.  Moorhead. 

Mr.  Marsh  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Matsxtnaga. 

Mr.  Rcmmo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Baring  in  two  Instances. 

Mrs.  Kelly  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York. 

Mr.  HiBERT. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  In  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Fallon. 

Mr.  Teagttb  of  Texas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Stratton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PoDELL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Daniels  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frieoel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Braoehas  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Nichols  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Downing  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  PUQUA. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Tuck. 

Mr.  Zablocki  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Howard  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJt.  1340.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  accept  donations  of 
land  for,  and  to  construct,  administer,  and 
maintain  an  extension  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  In  the  States  of  North  Carolina  and 
Oeorgla,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn, 

llie  motion  was  agreed  to;  £u»:ord- 
ingly  (at  8  o'clock  and  5  minutes  pjn.> 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday.  September  26.  1968,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 
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EXEcxrnvE  communications. 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2228.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  transmitting  the  1967  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  (Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
pursuant  to  the  provlslans  of  section  333  of 
the  U.S.  Revised  Statutes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2229.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  proposals  for  Improving  the  system 
for  management  of  repair  and  maintenance 
of  buildings  and  utilities.  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Department  of  the  Interior;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2230.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  economies  available  If  excess  Federal 
personal  property  Is  used  to  furnish  State 
employment  security  agencies.  Bureau  of 
E^mployment  Security,  Dei>artment  of  Labor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

2231.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  re- 
quest for  the  withdrawal  of  the  case  of 
Kyong  Hwan  Chang  Involving  suspension  of 
deportatien  under  the  provisions  of  section 
244(a)(1)  of  the  bnmlgratlon  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

2232.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  re- 
quest for  withdrawal  of  the  case  of  Mr.  An- 
dreas Ellas  EUlopoulos  Involving  suspension 
of  deportation  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 244(a)(1)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

2233.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  revise  the  laws  relating  to  the 
transportation  of  maU  so  as  to  provide  the 
Postmaster  General  greater  flexibility  in  the 
procurement  of  such  transportation:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


(Rept.  No.  1922).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  10831.  A  bill  to  provide  funds 
on  behalf  of  a  grateful  nation  in  honor  of 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  34th  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  l>e  used  In  support  of 
construction  of  educational  facilities  at  El- 
senhower College,  Seneca  Palls,  N.Y„  as  a  dis- 
tinguished and  permanent  living  memorial  to 
his  life  and  deeds  (Rept.  No.  1923) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  confer- 
ence. H.R.  15758.  An  act  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Ser\'lce  Act  so  as  to  extend  and 
improve  the  provisions  relating  to  regional 
medical  programs,  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  grants  for  health  of  migratory  agri- 
cultural workers,  to  provide  for  specialized 
faclUtiee  for  alc<Aollc8  and  narcotic  addicts, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1924). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CAREY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  18205.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  pro- 
viding for  the  continuance  of  civil  govern- 
ment for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1925).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  3769.  An  act  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958,  the  National  Vocational 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965,  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963.  and 
related  acts  (Rept.  No.  1919).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJt.  12012.  A  bill  to  encourage  world- 
wide Interest  in  U.S.  developments  and  ac- 
complishments in  military  and  related  avia- 
tion and  equipment  by  authorizing  Federal 
sponsorship  of  an  International  Aeronautical 
Exposition  in  the  United  States;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1920).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HR.  19753.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  acquire  and  convey  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachxisetts  certain 
lands  in  Essex  County.  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  In  exchange  for  certain  other 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1921).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJt.  19747.  A  bill  to  strengthen 
and  Improve  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CABELL: 

H.R.  19966.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  study  the  organization,  operation. 
and  management  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  and  to  recommend  changes 
necessary  or  desirable  in  the  interest  of  gov- 
ernmental efRciency  and  economy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By   Mr.   CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R.  19967.  A  bill  to  create  and  prescribe 
the   duties   of   a  commission  to   Investigate 
Electoral  College  Reform:  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 

H.R.  19968.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the  re- 
duction in  expenditures  required  by  section 
202  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  shall  not  apply  to  expendi- 
tures from  the  highway  trust  fund;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H.R.  19969.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  the  li- 
censing and  regulating  of  television  net- 
works to  assure  that  their  c4>erations  are  In 
the  public  interest:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HARRISON: 

H.R.  19970.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  undertake  certain  studies 
with  respect  to  the  importation  of  water 
into  the  Colorado  River  Baain;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD:  . 

H.R.  19971.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not 
employed  by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
or  totally  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 

H.R.  19972.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out any  deductions  from  benefits  thereun- 
der: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  19973.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  72  to  70 
the  age  at  which  deductions  on  account  of  an 
Individuals  outside  earnings  will  cease  to  be 
made  from  benefits  based  on  such  individ- 
ual's wage  record;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


H.R.  19974.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  lll>eralize  certam  time 
requiremenu  which  are  applicable  in  de- 
termining whether  an  individual  qualifies  for 
benefits  based  on  disability  or  for  the  dis- 
ability freeze;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  19976.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  Increased  bene- 
fits thereunder  In  certain  cases  for  a  widow  or 
widower  who  was  married  to  the  insured  in- 
dividual for  at  least  15  years  prior  to  such 
individual's  death;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  19976.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  include 
prescribed  drugs  among  the  Items  and  serv- 
ices covered  under  the  supplementary  medical 
Insurance  program  for  the  aged;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  19977.  A  bill  to  amend  section  115  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  make  it  clear  that 
rehabilitation  grants  may  be  made  there- 
under with  respect  to  predominantly  resi- 
dential property  even  though  a  part  of  such 
property  is  used  for  commercial  purpose;  to 
the  CoHMnlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.R.  19978.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  WOO  to 
$1,000  the  personal  Income  exemptions  of  a 
taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  19979.  A  bill  to  transfer  functions  un- 
der various  laws  relating  to  the  provision  of 
financial  assistance  for  water  facilities  to  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  to  transfer  functions  under  various 
laws  relating  to  the  provision  of  financial 
assistance  for  sewerage  facilities  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  WHITE : 
H.R.  19980.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  employment  of 
aliens  by  star  route  contractors,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  19981.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  strengthen  provisions 
for  modernization  in  the  postal  service:  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  WYI.IK: 
H.R.  19982.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $3,000  the 
annual  amount  individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deductions  from  the 
insurance  benefits  payable  to  them  under 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
H.R.  19983.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral sen-ice.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Ser\lce. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.R.  19984.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Govern- 
ment  Program    Evaluation    (Commission:    to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Bv  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  19985.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of   1967  to  provide  for 
the  uniform  application  of  the  position  clas- 
sification and  general  schedule  pay  rate  pro- 
visions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  all 
employees  of  the  Selective  Service  System;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Serv-lces. 

H.R.  19986.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  school 
officers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
annuities  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 403(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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By  Mr.  MWSKn.I. 
HJt.  1B987.  A  bin  to  i  mend  the  Trade  Kx- 
panxlon  Act  of  1962;   t>  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSC  N  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  199M.  A  blU  to  eaUblUb  a  national 
memorial  to  Woodrow  ^  Alison  In  the  Smith- 
sonian  Institution:    to   the   Committee   on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  }  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  19989.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Pres- 
ident to  enter  Into  cert  Un  treaties  with  for- 
eign nations  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  gold  reserves  of  the  CJnlted  States:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  A  Balrs. 

By  Mr.   HALPKHN   (for  himself.  Mr. 
AoDABBO,  Mr.  1  txLL,  Mr.   BaowM  or 
Oallfomla,  Mr.   CoLuxa.  Mr.   Fabs- 
amijr.  Mr.  Fot.  on  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mrs.   KxxxT.   Ut.   Ktkos.   Mr.   Mat- 
suNAGA,  Mrs.  M  [NK,  Bfr.  Pzppb,  Mr. 
PcciNSKi.  Mr.  E  no  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  RooxBS  of  ( Colorado) : 
RJl.  19090.  A  bin  to  ei  tablUh  a  sonic  boom 
damage  fund  to  provld<   for  the  payment  of 
damages  caused  by  sonU  booms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   LEOOETr   (for  himself.  Mr. 
.   Rx^^.Mr.  Moss    Mr.  Bkown  of  Cal- 
_  Ifornla,    itt.    HosMca.    Mr.    Don    H. 
Clausen,  Mr.  E  wards  of  California. 
Mr.  Talcott.  M  '.  Teagui  of  Califor- 
nia,  Mr.   Rein  kxe.   Mr.    Lipscoicb, 
Mr.  Rotbal,  ai  d  Mr.  McCloskbt)  : 
H.R.  19991.  A  bill  to  i  mend  the  Manpower 
Development   and   Tral:  ilng   Act   of    1963   to 
provide  for  supplemen  Eu-y  State  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ec  ucatlon  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  R08ENTI  AL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Addabbo)  : 
H  R.  19992.  A    bill    to   authorize   the   con- 
struction, protection,  c  peratlon,  and  main- 
tenance of  a  public  I  Irport  In  or  In  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  Cl  y;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Forel  jn  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BOLLINO 
H.J.  Res.   1459.  Joint  resolution  recogniz- 
ing the  significant  part  which  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man played  In  the  ere  ttlon  of  the  United 
Nations;  to  the  Commit  «e  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  <  f  Pennsylvania : 
H.J.  Res.  1460.  Joint  I  ^solution  proposing 
an  amendment   to   the 
United   States   relating 
and  election  of  the  Preslhent  and  Vice  Presl 
dent  of  the  United  State^:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORHE^ 

H.    Con.   Res.   825.    Co  icurrent   resolution 

expressing  the  sense  of  tl  e  Congress  that  the 

United  States  should  b(  gin  to  liquidate  Its 

military    Involvement   1 

Committee  on  Foreign  Alfalrs 

By  B4r.  PODELL 

H.   Con.    Res.   826.   Ccfecurrent  resolution 

extending  congratulations  and  felicitations 

to  the  people  of  Israel 

versary   of   the   Balfour 


[Constitution  of  the 
to   the   nomination 


Committee  on  Foreign  A  Hairs 


ipon  the  5l8t  annl- 
Declaration;    to  the 


PRIVATE  sn.T.S  ANl)  RESOLUTIONS 
rile 


Under  clause  1  of 
bills  and  resolutions 
severally  referred  as  : 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO 

H.R.  19993.  A  bill  for 
Farlnella;    to    the 
dlclary. 

H  R.  19994.  A  bill  for 
Murolo;  to  the  Committee 

H.R.  19995.  A  bill  for 
netta  Pacchlano;  to  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  19996.  A  bill  for 
Antonio    Puleo    and    m 
Puleo;   to  the  Committee 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZK 

H.R.  19997.  A  bill  for 
Rossi  and  Anna  Rossi; 
the  Judiciary. 


tie 


t) 


Vietnam;    to    the 


XXTT.  private 
w«re  introduced  and 
ollows: 

the  relief  of  Olusto 
Compilttee   on    the   Ju- 

tte  relief  of  Giuseppe 

on  the  Judiciary. 

the  relief  of  Antol- 

Commlttee  on  the 


relief  of  Maria  and 

nor    child.    Claudia 

on  the  Judiciary, 


the  relief  of  Orlono 
the  Committee  on 


By  Mr.  ASHMORB: 
H.R.  19998.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Arthur 
C.  Berry  and  others;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.BINOHAM: 
HJt.  19980.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John 
Faughnan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Oallfomla: 
HJt.  20000.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  SeUhtro 
Konlshl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROYHIUj  of' Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 
HH.  aoooi.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Peter  F. 
Nepl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BITRTON  of  California: 
H.R.  30003.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jaime 
R.  Bagls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  aooOS.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olusep- 
plna  Cardella;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJt.  30004.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr, 
Prachaya  Prachayakool;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DKLANBY  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  30005.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Grace 
Villa  Nlsperos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJt.  30006.   A  bin   for  the  reUef  of   Rosa 
Ortiz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
HJt.  30007.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roberto 
Cannavaccloulo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclaiy. 

H.R.  20008.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Fontana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  20009.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Innloo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  20010.  A  bin  for  the  renef  of  Leonardo 
Lopane:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  20011.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Miss  San- 
tosh  I.  Magon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  20012.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helena 

Psyna;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20013.   A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Ales- 

sandro   Panella;    to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.R.  20014.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Porflrlo  Rodriguez-Alonso,  Enrlqueta  Rodri- 
guez Angulo  and  Magaly  Rodriguez  Rodri- 
guez: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HANNA: 
HJt.  20015.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ok  Sun 
Maher  and  her  children,  Chris  Maher  and 
Donna  Maher;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  20016.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louise 
Oorna.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
H.R.  20017.  A   mil  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Amelia  dos  Santos  Carla;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  20018.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nikola 
Prorokovic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  KEITH: 
H.R.  20019.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Francisco 
ArglUo  Alves  da  Rocha  Gomes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H  R.  20020.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Julletta    Tang:    to    the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  20021.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  ZoOa 
Zieclak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  20022.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Istran 
Kuhn;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  20023.  A    bill    for   the   reUef    of   Dr. 
Rajendar  M.  Salnl  and  his  wife,  Indira  Salnl; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  20034.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ignaclo  A.  Torres,  his  wife,  Rolanda  Torres, 
and  their  minor  children,  Naro  Luke  Torres 
and  Roselle  Anne  Torres;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ME8KTLL: 
H.R.  20026.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Jadwiga 
Sobon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MINI8H: 
H.R.  30036.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
O.    Popman;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
JudlcUoy. 

By  Mr.  MOORHXAD: 
HJt.  30037.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Aristlde 
Roberto   Rlcd;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE  of  MaasachusetU: 
HJt.  30038.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
Calra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  30030.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ray- 
mond NassU  Feghall:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  30030.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vasllios 
Karanastasls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
HJt.  20031.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Agrlpino 
Erano  Tenchavez.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHT  of  New  York: 
HJt.  20032.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
J.  Keohane;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Hlinols : 
H.R.3003S.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Petros 
and  Demetra  Magemeneas;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINOEB: 
H.R.  30034.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nikolas 
Thanos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  30035.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  *of  Vinco 
Danlclc  and  Blarla  Danlclc;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  20036.  A   bUI   for  the   relief   of  Cho 
Young  Suk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK : 
HJt.  20037.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
A.  Geary;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  20038.  A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   Sean 
Tyrrell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
HJt.  30039.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Max- 
imo C.  Chua  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Victoria  Sy 
Chua;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  20040.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonla 
Francises  Saumell  de  Santacaterlna;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  20041.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Andre 
Neherayoff;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HJt.  20042.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
cia   De   Castro;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  20043.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
Oe-Key  Hong;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  20044.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  LuLs 
Rlvas-Vaaquez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  20046.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yu  Chu 
Tseng:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  20046.  A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   Alex 
Toth;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
HJt.  20047.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Armlnda 
DeBarros;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HERLONO: 
H.  Res.  1312.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bUl, 
HJt.  6027,  entitled  "A  blU  for  the  relief  of 
Boleslaw  Juchnlewlcz"  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  accordance 
with  sectlotu  1492  and  2509  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

401.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  relative  to 
the  definition  of  a  speedy  trial  in  the  sixth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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SENATE— Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 


The  Senate  met  in  executive  session  at 
10  ajn.,  on  the  expiration  of  the  recess, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Stcphkn 
M.  Young,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJ)..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  all  life,  in  whose  presence  is  no 
darkness  at  all.  we  confess  that,  at  best, 
we  but  grope  in  the  shadows;  that  our 
sight  is  dim,  our  knowledge  partial,  and 
our  Judgments  fallible. 

In  a  better  order  of  human  society, 
may  pity,  and  plenty,  and  laughter  re- 
turn to  the  common  ways  of  man,  bring- 
ing to  fulfillment  at  last  the  ancient 
prophet's  dream,  "Violence  shall  be  no 
more  heard  in  thy  land,  wasting  nor 
destruction  within  thy  borders." 

•As  nation  with  nation,  land  with  land, 
In-armed  shall  live  as  comrades  free; 
In  every  heart  and  brain  shall  throb. 
The  pulse  of  one  fraternity." 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRXSmXNT    PRO   TEMPORE. 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  25, 1968. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Stephen  M.  Yotwo,  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Carl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  that  I 
retain  my  rights  to  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 

following   Senators    answered   to   their 

names: 

(No.  298  Ex.] 


[Mr.  TalmadgeI  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  HatdbnI  are  absent  on 
ofiQcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  BartlettI,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI.  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris],  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovein],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicoFFl  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiNicKl,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [IVIr.  JavttsI,  the  Senator  from 
California  I  Mr.  KuchelI,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
PanninI  is  absent  Ijecause  of  illness  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower  1 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  in- 
structed to  request  the  presence  of  the 
very  few  Senators  who  are  absent  at  this 
moment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


AUten 

Orlflln 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Hart 

Pell 

BOBgS 

Hartke 

Percy 

Burdick 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Va. 

Inouye 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Spong 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Stennls 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Symington 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Mansfield 

WUllams,  Del. 

Dodd 

McCIellan 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Ervln 

McGee 

Young,  Ohio 

Pong 

Mclntyre 

Qore 

Miner 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 


AllOtt 

Baker 

Brooke 

Cannon 

Carlson 

EUwtland 

EUender 

Ooodell 

Hatfield 


HUl 

Holland 

Long,  La. 

Magnuaon 

Montoya 

Morton 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Nelson 


Pearson 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Russell 

Scott 

Smathers 

Tydlngs 

WUUams.  N.J. 

Yarborough 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  is  present. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President- 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  has 
the  floor. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  stay 
with  the  Fortas  nomination,  or  the  ques- 
tion of  taking  it  up.  until  It  is  disposed 
of  one  way  or  the  other.  In  view  of  that 
statement,  would  It  be  In  order  for  me  to 
make  the  following  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  President,  I  a«k  imanlmous  con- 
sent, as  in  legislative  session,  that  there 
be  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  1  hour  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  horning  busi- 
ness, as  in  legislative  session,  after  the 
business  of  the  discussion  of  taking  up 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  is 
concluded  today. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  when  the  majority 
leader  says  at  the  end  of  the  day.  does 
he  mean  sometime  at  6  o'clock  or  5 

o'clock,  or  whenever 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Somewhere  around 
there. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Then  there  would  be  an 
hour  for  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  to  give  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to 
make  statements  and  insert  remarks, 
and  the  like. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  the  Senator  in- 
tend to  take  up  any  legislative  matters 
in  the  morning  hour? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  that  apply  like- 
wise to  conference  reports? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  Would  that  request  imply 
that  committees  could  meet  and  transact 
business  during  that  hour? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  understand  the 
rules,  during  that  hour  the  committees 
are  allowed  to  meet.  Well,  I  do  not  know. 
I  will  ask  the  Chair  to  make  a  ruling  on 
that.  Would  the  Chair  make  a  ruling 
on  that  question? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  is  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  that 
committees  could  not  meet  luiless  there 
were  unanimous  consent.  It  is  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair,  without  objection,  answer- 
ing the  majority  leader's  previous  query, 
that  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  status 
of  the  nomination  of  Justice  Fortas. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  desires  to  make  a 
speech  not  germane  to  the  pending  busi- 
ness, during  the  discussion  of  the  nomi- 
nation or  the  taking  up  of  the  nomina- 
tion, could  that  Senator  do  so  on  the  basis 
of  unanimous  consent  and  thereby  not 
displace  the  pending  business? 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
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pore.  That  is  coi  rect.  By  unanimous  con 
sent,  that  may  Ix  done 

Mr.  RU88EU.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  a  clarification  of  that  ruling?  I  did 
not  understand.  ^ 

Mr.  MANSFltLD.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  I  made  hat  inquiry  \s  that  the 
distinguished  Se  lator  from  Arkansas  in- 
dicated he  perhi  ps  wanted  to  make  some 
remarks  during  i  he  debate  today. 

Mr.  RU8SELI .  When  did  we  have  such 
a  rule  of  germa  leness  in  the  Senate?  I 
do  not  know  of  i  ny  rule  against  a  Sena- 
tor making  any  speech  that  he  desired 
to  make. 

Mr.  MANSFD  LD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  wanted  to  make  it  as  crystal 
clear  as  I  could  liat  we  will  stay  on  the 
matter  now  pen<  ing;  and  if  I  raise  some 
simple  questions.  I  do  so  only  to  make  cer- 
tain that  I  am  1  lelping  to  carry  out  the 
proceedings  of  t  le  Senate  in  accordance 
with  the  rules. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  I  did  not  have  any  ob- 
iectio(i..to  that,  but  I  did  not  want  to 
leave  tbe  impllci  tlon  that  a  Senator  had 
divested  himself  of  his  rights  after  the 
period  for  the  germaneness  rule  had 
passed.  If  a  Senitor  gets  recognition,  he 
can  speak  on  anssubject 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wanted  to  make 
certain. 


COMMITTEE 


MEETINGS  DURING 


SENA  FE  SESSION 


MANSFHLD 


Mr 

the  same  basis,  I 
as  in  legislative 
mittee  on  Interior 
and  the  Commli  tee 
Columbia  be  perfiltted 
session  of  the 

The  ACTING 
pore.  Is  there  objection? 
none,  and  it  Is  so 


Mr.  President,  on 

ask  unanimous  consent. 

session,  that  the  Com- 

and  Insular  Affairs 

on  the  District  of 

to  sit  during  the 

today. 

E*RESIDENT  pro  tem- 

The  Chair  hears 

irdered. 


Seiate 


ORDER 


OP  BUSINESS 


ALLOTT. 


Mr. 
hour? 

The  ACTING 
pore.  During  the 

Is  there  object 

Mr.  ALLOTT. 
the  right  to  obj 
hours  means  the 
I  thought  the  mo 
at  2  o'clock. 


Mr.  MANSFIE]  J3.  Now.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  penc  ing  business? 

PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  ol  lection  to  the  first  re- 
quest of  the  maj  jrity  leader? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  ]  Ir.  President,  reserving 
_'  " .    :t,  I  was  Involved  here 

in  another  matte  ■  for  just  a  second.  Do 
I  understand  corr  sctly — I  hope  I  do  not — 
that  it  is  the  ruing  of  the  Chair  that 
liscussion  of  any  non- 
it  all  during  the  course 


there  can  be  no 
germane  matters 
of  the  pending  bisiness? 

The  ACTING  >RESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  n  ade  no  such  ruling,  but 
it  Is  the  understa  idmg  of  the  Chair  and 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  that  the  rule  of 
germaneness  is  in  effect  during  the  first 
3  hours. 

During    the    morning 


•RESIDENT  pro  tem- 

rst  3  hours. 

>n  to  the  request? 

President,  reserving 

;t.  during  the  first  3 

Irst  3  hours  of  what? 

ling  hour  terminated 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  will  advise  the  Senator 
there  is  no  morning  hour  today  at  this 
time,  as  the  Senate  recessed  last  night, 
and  the  time  has  commenced  to  count 
since  10  a.m. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Then,  whether  we  come 
in  at  9.  10.  II,  or  12,  the  first  3  hours 
will  be  confined  to  germane  matters  un- 
less the  leadership  sets  aside  a  morning 
hour.  Is  that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Unless  that  is  d<Hie  or  unless  a 
Senator  secures  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  does  this 
imanimous-consent  agreement  apply  to 
the  first  3  hours  of  today  only? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  was  a  request  made  that 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  speeches, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business  for  not  to  exceed  1  hour, 
as  in  legislative  session. 
Mr.  MORSE.  For  today  only? 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
IXJre.  For  today. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  business  is  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tion of  Justice  Fortas. 

Mr.  SMYINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
my  own  information,  I  was  not  on  the 
floor  yesterday  but  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  as  of  the  first  of  October,  there 
will  not  be  money  to  pay  troops;  for 
example,  the  troops  in  Vietnam. 

Does  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
have  any  idea  as  to  when  the  military 
appropriations  bill  will  come  to  the  floor? 
I  ask  that  question  because  so  many  of 
us  are  anxious  to  leave  Washington  and 
go  back  home,  for  obvious  reasons. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
only  say  that  it  is  the  Intention  of  the 
leadership  to  stay  with  the  Fortas  nomi- 
nation until  it  is  disposed  of  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  shall  amplify  that  statement 
shortly,  as  to  what  the  intentions  as  to 
the  procedure  concerned  will  be.  I  wish 
I  could  give  a  more  definite  answer,  but 
I  cannot  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  raise  one  further 
parliamentary  inquiry? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Surely. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
leaving  the  Senate  later  today.  I  will  be 
available  to  my  majority  leader  to  come 

back  on  the  "Red  Eye  Special" 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  speak  louder,  so  he  can  be  heard? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  I  shall  leave  the 
Senate  this  afternoon  for  an  undeter- 
mined period  of  time.  I  shall  be  available 


to  my  majority  leader  to  come  back  on 
the  "Red  Eye  Special"  any  night;  it 
leaves  Portland  at  12:30. 

But  I  shall  be  back,  in  any  event,  the 
first  part  of  the  week,  if  I  have  the  pro- 
cedural right  to  do  what  I  now  ask  for  a 
ruling  on,  assuming  that  on  Monday 
the  debate  on  the  Fortas  matter  will 
still  be  going  on. 

My  committee  finished,  at  2:15  this 
morning,  the  agreement  on  the  confer- 
ence report  on  vocational  education.  A 
week  ago  we  finished  our  agreement  on 
a  c(mference  report  on  higher  education. 
We  will  not  have  the  papers  ready  before 
Monday,  because  of  the  great  detail  of 
work  that  is  required. 

My  parliamentary  mqulry  is  this:  If  I 
return  to  the  Senate  next  Monday,  and 
the  Fortas  debate  is  going  on.  and  those 
two  conference  reports  «u-e  at  the  desk. 
as  I  am  sure  they  will  be.  am  I,  as  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  within  my  proce- 
dural rights  to  ask  to  take  up  those  con- 
ference reports  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  privileged? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  advises  the  Senator  that 
the  Senator  does  not  have  that  right  in 
executive  session. 

Mr.  MORSE.  A  further  parliamentary' 
inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Would  I.  then,  be  in  or- 
der to  move  that  the  Senate  return  to 
legislative  business  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  up  those  conference   reports? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  advises,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  that  that  motion  is  privileged 
and  that  it  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Then  I  could  make  that 

motion.   

TTiC  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  serve  notice 
that  I  shall  be  back  on  Monday.  I  will  do 
whatever  I  can.  within  my  parliamen- 
tary rights,  to  get  action  on  those  two 
conference  reports,  because  the  schools 
of  this  country  are  entitled  to  have  them 
passed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  comment 
very  briefly  on  the  subject  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  mentioned.  Those  of 
us  on  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  had  been  very  hopeful,  and 
I  believe  had  been  given  to  understand, 
that    the    Defense    appropriation    bill 
would  precede  what  looks  as  though  it 
might  be  protracted  Senate  business,  be- 
cause it  is  important  in  terms  of  our 
military  effort,  certainly,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  troops  and  for  the  planning 
of  the  Defense  Department,  to  make  that 
money  available  as  soon  as  possible. 

Something  must  have  occurred  which 
changed  the  majority  leader's  mind  as  to 
why  it  was  not  brought  up.  I  wonder,  if 
he  has  not  already  done  so,  if  he  would 
tell  us  his  reasons. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
state  my  reasons  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
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I  had  anticipated  that  we  would  dis- 
pose of  the  minor  tax  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate on  Friday  last.  I  was  willing  to  go 
ahead  with  the  original  procedure,  even 
if  we  could  have  finished  it  by  last  eve- 
ning. But  when  it  became  evident  that, 
because  of  the  large  nun.ber  of  amend- 
ments still  to  be  offered,  that  that  could 
not  be  done,  I  felt  we  ought  to  go  ahead 
and  take  up  this  nomination. 

Fiu-thermore,  I  had  been  informed  in 
the  public  press  that  there  would  be  10 
to  15  amendments,  at  least,  to  be  offered 
to  the  Defense  appropriation  bill,  and  I 
felt  that  rather  than  keep  the  Senate  in 
a  state  of  suspense  concerning  this  par- 
ticular matter,  the  best  way  to  face  up 
ta  it  was  to  face  up  to  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pi-esident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  line 
with  what  the  Senator  has  just  stated,  I 
share  his  disappointment  that  we  did 
not  finish  that  tax  bill  earlier. 

However,  I  think  we  should  mention 
the  fact  that  the  delay  of  that  tax  bill  to 
what  seemed  to  be  an  imnecessary  length 
of  time,  for  a  couple  of  days,  was  as  a 
result  of  amendments  sent  down  here 
from  the  executive  branch.  We  were  de- 
bating those  amendments. 

I  simply  wanted  to  show  that  the  delay 
did  not  result  from  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  itself,  but  from  amendments 
sent  to  us  by  the  executive  branch,  seek- 
ing to  repeal  the  law  which  had  placed 
some  restrictions  or  controls  over  spend- 
ing. I  think  the  Record  should  show  that 
this  debate,  for  the  last  2  or  3  days, 
was  on  amendments  sent  down  by  the 
administration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
stated  to  the  press  this  morning,  prior  to 
the  convening  of  today's  session,  that  in 
my  opinion  there  was  no  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  delay  legislation,  but  that  there 
existed  nevertheless  a  set  of  unfortunate 
circumstances,  such  as  the  failure  to 
achieve  a  quorum  of  Friday  last,  such  as 
the  taking  of  2  hours  and  15  minutes 
on  Monday  last  to  achieve  a  quonun,  and 
such  as  the  situation  which  arose  yes- 
terday, which  none  of  us  had  anticipated, 
making  it  necessary  to  call  for  a  recess 
though  a  great  niunber  of  amendments 
to  the  bill  then  pending  remained  to  be 
acted  upon.  These  were  all  contributing 
factors. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  for  the  toforma- 
tlon  of  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  state  that 
it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  invoke  the  two-speech  rule,  or  in  any 
way  to  hinder  the  functioning  of  the 
Senate  as  a  responsible  arm  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  my  hope  that  there  will 
be  no  long  speeches.  The  pending  issue 
is  whether  the  Senate  should  proceed  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice.  In  view  of 
what  has  already  been  said,  I  would  esti- 
mate that  everything  that  any  Member 
wants  to  say  on  this  issue  could  be  con- 
densed into  a  20-mlnute  or  half-hour 
speech.  It  is  not'  a  complex  issue.  It  does 
not  even  deal  with  the  merits  of  the 
nominee.  I  would  think  that  it  could  be 
disposed  of  expeditiously. 


I  would  hope  further  that  there  would 
be  no  excess  number  of  live  quoriun 
calls.  The  important  factor  in  the  pro- 
cedural judgments  of  the  leadership  is 
not  going  to  be  speeches,  long  or  short,  or 
quorum  calls;  the  important  factor  is 
going  to  be  days  elapsed.  If  it  becomes 
necessary,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  lead- 
ership to  present  a  motion  imder  nile 
XXn  which,  if  adopted,  will  Umit  each 
Senator  to  1  hour's  further  debate  on  the 
pending  issue. 

In  any  case,  it  would  be  my  hope  that 
the  Senate's  affairs  will  be  conducted 
with  decoriun  and  dignity  and  that  the 
discussion  will  be  directed  at  the  sub- 
ject matter  at  hand. 

The  leadership  can  only  propose.  The 
Senate  itself  will  dispose  of  these  sug- 
gestions. It  is  my  hope  that  the  coopera- 
tion which  the  leadership  requests  will 
be  forthcoming.  I  want  to  assure  the 
Senate  that  as  far  as  the  leadership  is 
concerned,  the  cards  will  be  on  the  table 
at  all  times,  and  it  -vill  do  what  is  l>est  to 
expedite  matters  in  keeping  with  the 
best  interests  and  traditions  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  the  re- 
sponsibility under  the  Constitution  to  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  nominations  in  the 
executive  branch.  It  has  exercised  this 
fimction  with  respect  to  34,454  individ- 
uals during  this  Congress.  These  range 
from  postmasters  and  Aiiny  officers  to 
court  judges  and  Cabinet  ofBcers.  Our 
obligation  is  to  give  oiu-  advice  and,  upon 
weighing  the  personal  qualifications  of 
the  man,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  con- 
sent or  not  consent. 

I  doubt  that  the  Senate  has  had  more 
time  to  consider  or  more  information 
available  on  which  to  base  a  decision  on 
the  qualifications  of  any  judicial  candi- 
date than  in  the  case  of  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Fortas. 

I  reiterate  we  have  a  constitutional  ob- 
ligation to  consent  or  not  to  consent  to 
this  nomination.  We  may  evade  that  obli- 
gation but  we  cannot  deny  it.  As  for  any 
post,  the  question  which  must  be  faced  is 
simply :  Is  the  man  qualified  for  the  ap- 
pointed position?  That  is  the  only  ques- 
tion. It  cannot  be  hedged,  hemmed,  or 
hawed.  There  is  one  question:  Shall  we 
coiisent  to  this  Presidential  appoint- 
ment? A  Senator  or  group  of  Senators 
may  frustrate  the  Senate  indefinitely  in 
the  exercise  of  its  constitutional  obliga- 
tion with  respect  to  this  question.  In  so 
doing,  they  presume  great  personal  privi- 
lege at  the  expense  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  constitutional  structiu'e  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  demands  a  great  legal  talent  and 
great  responsibility.  The  choice  of  an  in- 
cumbent wisely,  imder  the  Constitution, 
requires  Senate  confirmation.  Much  of 
the  Nation's  history  has  been  forged  by 
the  exceptional  men  who  have  held  this 
appointment,  and  by  their  colleagues,  in 
an  independent  judiciary.  I  am  not  a 
lawyer,  but  the  historical  significance  of 
names  such  as  John  Marshall  and  Taney, 
Chase,  Hughes,  and  others,  have  not  es- 
caped me. 


The  Senate  has  an  obligation  to  make 
the  confirmatory  judgments  which  will 
see  to  the  continuance  of  the  significance 
of  the  Court.  That  applies  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  as  with  any  other. 
The  Senate  has  already  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  adjudge  Mr.  Fortas'  qualifica- 
tions when  he  was  confirmed  to  sit  on  the 
Court  as  an  Associate  Justice.  He  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  with  but  one 
dissenting  vote  in  the  last  Congress.  The 
Senate  adjudged  his  qualifications  af- 
firmatively. It  considered  Mr.  Fortas 
eminently  qualified  when  he  was  nomi- 
nated. I  believe  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  today 
is  eminently  qualified  to  remain  on  the 
Court  in  the  position  of  Chief  Justice. 

One  does  not  have  to  agree  with  every 
legal  opinion  he  has  held  or  expressed 
to  recognize  that  his  legal  competence 
is  outstanding.  He  has  occupied  the  seat 
of  such  predecessors  as  Story.  Brandeis. 
and  Cardozo.  He  has  carried  forward 
their  standards  of  excellence.  Though 
Justice  Fortas  has  already  been  deemed 
qualified  by  the  Senate  and  carries  the 
unequivocal  endorsement  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  as  an  outstanding 
jurist,  there  remains  the  criticism  that 
has  surrounded  his  nomination  as  Chief 
Justice  since  it  was  offered. 

It  is  first  said  that  Mr.  Justice  Fortas 
is  a  personal  friend  of  the  President  and 
thus  must  be  barred  from  serving  his 
Nation.  Why  is  it  called  cronyism?  Is  it 
because  cronyism  is  a  dirty  word  whereas 
if  the  relationship  were  characterized  as 
friendship  and  mutual  respect  it  would 
not  disqualify  the  man?  In  my  judg- 
ment, any  President  should  know  thor- 
oughly the  character  and  quaUfications 
of  the  man  appointed  to  high  Gov- 
ernment o£Bce.  What  better  way  to  know 
a  man  than  through  long  association? 

If  the  argument  of  disqualification  by 
personal  acquaintance  and  association 
between  President  and  appointee  had 
ever  been  accepted  previously  in.  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Nation  would  have  been  denied 
some  of  its  most  outstanding  and  able 
judicial  leaders. 

Closely  alined  to  the  cronyism  at- 
tack is  the  so-called  lameduck  char- 
acterization of  the  President  in  making 
this  appointment.  How  grotesque,  inap- 
propriate and  how  unfitting,  how  pica- 
yune is  this  term  in  a  matter  of  this 
gravity.  Who  is  President  of  the  United 
States?  The  President  has  not  resigned. 
He  has  not  been  voted  out  of  office.  A 
new  President-elect,  let  alone  a  Presi- 
dent, has  not  yet  even  been  designated 
by  the  people.  The  President,  whoever 
he  may  be.  is  President  for  4  full  years 
and  during  all  of  that  time  he  must  serve 
all  the  people. 

To  consider  the  Office  of  the  President 
as  coming  to  an  end  at  the  point  when  it 
becomes  clear  that  he  will  cease  to  be 
President  at  a  specific  time  is  to  demean 
the  Office.  It  is  to  invite  disrespect.  In  this 
line  of  reasoning,  every  President  be- 
comes a  lame  duck  at  the  beginning  of 
his  final  constitutional  term. 

I  am  reminded  that  when  President 
John  Adams  appointed  John  Marshall  in 
the  closing  moments  of  his  administra- 
tion, he  not  only  iiad  served  with  less 
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than  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote  but 
had  already  bee  i  defeated  for  a  second 
term  at  the  pol  s.  The  Senate  then  did 
not  evade  its  res  lonsibility.  It  voted  John 
Marshall,  up  or  c  own.  It  voted  to  confirm 
him  because  he  ivas  qualified — recogniz- 
ing that  Preside  It  Adams,  as  President 
imtll  his  succes  tor  assumed  office,  had 
the  responsibilit  r  to  make  the  appoint- 
ment and  the  Senate  the  constitutional 
duty  to  confirm  c  r  reject  him. 

There  appean  to  be  little  doubt  that 
much  of   the  c  Iticlsm   of   Mr.  Justice 
Fortas  is  not  c 'iticlsm  of  him  but  of 
recent  decisions  of  the  entire  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Ur  Ited  States.  The  sensa- 
tionalism that  K  me  have  generated  with 
respect  to  the  Issue  of  pornography  is 
to  be  deplored.  This  subject  is  a  legal 
thicket  through   which   the  Court  has 
been  attempUnc    for  decades  to  cut  a 
clear  path.  It  is  p  -rf  ectly  valid  to  deplore 
pornography,  as  las  been  done  time  and 
again  from  the  f  oor  of  the  Senate,  from 
the  pulpits,  fron,  the  political  platform 
or  wherever.  It  1 1  another  matter,  how- 
ever, to  second  g\  ess  and  Monday-morn- 
ing quarterback   .he  intricate  legal  deci- 
sions which  sunound  this  subject  and 
involve  the  very  itructure  of  freedom  in 
the  United  State  i.  I  hesitate  to  cite  the 
example  I  am  ata  }Ut  to  mention  because 
I  do  not  believe   t  is  good  general  prac- 
tice either  to  dei  lore  or  extoll  the  deci- 
sions of  the  cour  s.  Nevertheless,  in  this 
area  of  pomogra]  ihy,  Mr.  Justice  Fortas' 
record  should  sa  Isfy  any  of  his  critics. 
He  cast  the  decic  Ing  vote  upholding  the 
conviction  of  Mr.  E^lph  Ginsberg  for  the 
dissemination  of  bomographic  material. 
The  so-called  dir  y  films  that  some  have 
viewed  were  neve  ■  subject  to  any  written 
opinion  by  the  Su  preme  Court.  The  ques- 
tions in  these  ca  «s  before  the  Supreme 
Court  were  not  factual  judgments  on 
whether  a  film   was  pornographic.  But 
the  critics  think  that  Is  what  the  issue 
should  have  beei .  To  them,  the  niceties 
of  the  law  and   Jie  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  should  be  :  ubordlnated  to  the  im- 
mediate passion. '  ^ere  they  on  the  Court, 
the  critics  woul(    apparently  have  de- 
cided differently   tn  the  basis  of  passion. 

Let  me  only  siy  that  Justice  Fortas 
was  on  the  Court,  he  heard  the  cases  and 
he  decided  the  ist  ues.  Perhaps  they  were 
not  popular  decisions,  but  I  am  of  the 
belief  that  what  s  presently  popular  or 
unpopular  should  not  control  the  course 
of  justice  In  our  sc  clety. 

Mr.  Fortas  is  cl  larged,  too.-  with  being 
soft  on  criminals.  Yet  recently  I  under- 
stand he  has  Joini  id  in  the  decision  that 
affords  the  police  the  power  to  stop  and 
frisk  suspects. 

Speaking  as  a  i  onlawyer.  what  la  ap- 
parent in  all  of  t  lese  cases  Is  that  Mr. 
Justice  Fortas  has  Judged  the  cases  as 
they  have  been  [resented;  that  he  has 
decided  each  case  wlely  on  its  legal  merit 
and  has  simply  done  the  job  that  his 
responsibilities  dli  tate.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  suggestio  i  from  any  responsible 
legal  quarter  whl  ih  suggests  otherwise. 

FlnaOly,  it  is  lui  ed  that  Justice  Fortas 
should  not  be  ma«  e  Chief  Justice  simply 
because  he  offeree  his  skills  as  a  teacher 
of  law  students  \  hile  at  the  same  time 


serving  as  a  Justice.  I  believe  this  event 
in  retrospect  was  unfortunate.  The  pay 
and  other  benefits  of  a  Justice  of  the 
Court  are  among  the  very  highest  in  the 
Oovemment.  Moreover,  I  am  advised  that 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas  is  a  man  of  consider- 
able means,  and  a  fee  for  services — even 
the  most  proper  services — ought  to  be  in- 
consequential to  his  well-being.  There- 
fore, the  incident,  1  repeat,  is  unfortu- 
nate because  it  breaches  the  extraordi- 
nary insulation  which  must  exist  between 
the  Supreme  Court  and  other  branches 
of  the  Oovemment  and  private  interests. 
Nor  is  it  an  answer  to  this  criticism  to 
say  that  Members  of  Congress  do  not  ad- 
here to  the  same  standards.  To  be  sure, 
we  have  had  teachers  and  lawyers  and 
whatever  who  also  serve  as  Members  of 
Congress.  To  be  sure,  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress we  have  been  remunerated  for  our 
services  and  time  on  occasion.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  we  are  not  appointed  for 
life.  We  must  submit  our  records  periodi- 
cally to  an  electorate.  No  such  personal 
accoimtability  devolves  upon  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

While  there  Is  not  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  abuse  of  ofllce  in  this  criticism, 
one  would  hope  that  Mr.  Fortas.  no  less 
than  any  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Court,  would  henceforth  bear  these  dis- 
tinctions in  mind. 

The  pending  question  is  not  on  the 
merits  of  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas.  It  is  simply  whether  the  Senate 
should  consider  his  nomination.  It  is  only 
consistent  that  the  debate  in  the  Senate 
has  opened  in  such  a  fashion,  without 
facing  the  real  issue.  That  has  been  the 
constant  tactic  of  opposition  heretofore. 
I  would  express  the  hope  that  now  the 
objective  consideration  of  a  Presidential 
appointment  which  should  prevail  in  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  will  not  give  way  to 
petty  partisan  politics.  Each  of  us  has  a 
responsibility,  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Nation,  to  uphold  the  principle  that  the 
most  highly  respected  otQce  in  the  judi- 
cial branch  of  the  Government  is  not  up 
for  political  grabs.  It  is  reassuring  that 
at  least  the  Presidential  nominees  of  both 
political  parties  have  urged  that  the  Sen- 
ate decide  this  question  squarely  on  its 
merits.  I  would  hope  that  Senators  will 
do  no  less. 

May  I  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  do 
not  expect  petty  p>artisan  (wlitics  to  pre- 
vail during  the  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter now  pending. 

In  response  to  the  charge  of  anti- 
Semitism  which  has  been  raised  occa- 
sionally, no  Member  of  this  body — I  re- 
peat, no  Member  of  this  body^-could  be 
accused  of  feeling  that  way  on  a  matter 
of  this  or  any  other  kind.  I  can  make 
that  statement  without  fear  of  oppo- 
sition, and  I  can  make  it  knowing  that 
it  is  an  honest  statement,  and  I  want  It 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  The  able  and  distin- 
guished majority  leader  said  that  the 
only  question  was  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Fortas  should  be  confirmed  as  Chief 
Justice.  I  invite  the  Senator's  attention 


to  this  aspect:  The  letter  from  the  pres- 
ent Chief  Justice  to  the  President  and 
the  letter  from,  the  President  to  the 
present  Chief  Justice  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  the  present  Chief  Justice  does 
not  intend  to  retire  until  his  successor 
is  appointed. 

The  statute  by  which  retirement  is 
governed  is  section  371  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  it  provides  that 
any  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
appointed  to  hold  office  during  good  be- 
havior may  retain  his  office  but  retire 
from  regular  active  service  after  attain- 
ing a  certain  age  and  serving  a  certain 
period  of  time.  Then  it  provides,  in  the 
closing  sentence,  the  only  authority  by 
which  a  person  can  be  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed a  Justice  who  exercises  his  rigiit 
under  the  statute.  The  sentence  is  as 
follows : 

The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with 
ttie  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a 
successor  to  a  Justice   .   .   .   who   retires. 

It  seems  to  me — and  I  ask  the  Senator 
if  he  does  not  agree  with  me — that  this 
matter  is  germane  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  Senate  should  even 
take  up  the  question  of  whether  it  would 
consider  the  nomination.  In  other  words, 
if  the  Senate  should  reach  the  conclusion 
that  a  Justice  must  actually  retire  from 
regular  active  service  as  a  Justice  before 
a  successor  can  be  appointed,  then  the 
Senate  might  well  consider  this  germane 
to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  Chief 
Justice  Warren  has  actually  retired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  say  that  is 
a  perfectly  germane  question.  But  may  I 
say,  further,  that  it  is  my  imderstandini? 
that  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
matter  of  retirements  has  been  handled 
on  Just  such  a  conditional  basis.  Whether 
it  has  been  a  practice  with  regard  to  the 
Supreme  Court  on  past  occasions,  I  do 
not  know.  But  it  is  my  understanding 
that  such  conditional  resignations  have 
been  considered  legal  and  valid  as  they 
have  occurred  in  some  of  the  courts  in- 
ferior to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  would  know  more  about 
that  than  I  would. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  would  agree 
with  me,  would  he  not,  that  the  practice 
cannot  alter  the  words  of  the  Constitu- 
tion? The  practice  might  throw  some 
light  on  what  the  words  mean,  but  it 
could  not  alter  the  words  of  the  statute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  being  a  lawyer, 
I  think  I  could  arrive  at  a  more  simple 
conclusion  more  quickly  than  a  person 
who  has  been  trained  in  the  niceties  of 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Personally,  I  think  that  it  was  not  a 
bad  way  to  resign,  because  It  was  an  in- 
dication that  if  there  was  no  one  ap- 
pointed to  fUl  the  vacancy,  then,  rather 
than  let  the  Court  continue  without  a 
Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Warren  was  willing, 
regretfully,  to  stay  on  until  that  position 
was  filled  by  a  qualified  successor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Congress  had  anticipated 
such  things  might  happen,  so  it  had 
passed  a  law  to  the  effect  that  whenever 
there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice,  the  senior  Associate  Justice 
should  assume  the  duties  of  Chief  Justice 
and  perform  his  functions. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  I  did  not  know. 
Mr.   ERVIN.  So  there  would  be  no 

vacancy.     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  I  did  not  know. 
But  I  have  read  the  letter  of  resignation 
from  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Presi- 
dent's reply  thereto. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
for  his  forthright  and  courageous  state- 
ments— he  is  always  forthright  and  cou- 
rageous—and for  the  courtesy  he  has 
shown  to  me  and  to  other  Senators  in 
connection  with  this  matter.  He  is  always 
courteous,  even  when  It  is  obvious  that 
there  are  deep  differences  and  division 
within  this  body. 

Although  it  has  been  understood  that 
the  Defense  appropriations  bill  would 
be  the  next  order  of  business.  I  believe 
the  majority  leader  is  perfectly  within 
his  rights  in  calling  up  this  matter  at 
this  time.  I  would  not  question  his  judg- 
ment in  any  way.  He  has  his  responsi- 
bilities, just  as  I  and  every  other  Sen- 
ator In  this  body  have  our  responsibili- 
ties. As  Senators,  we  do  what  we  have 
to  do  to  discharge  our  solemn  obliga- 
tions and  our  responsibilities.  And  we 
do  what  we  believe  is  right,  within  the 
limits  and  the  fiexlbility  of  the  Senate 
rules  which  have  served  this  body  and 
^  Nation  so  well  over  the  years.  We 
/snail  press  our  case,  knowing  it  to  be 
Uight.  and  confident  that,  in  the  ultimate 
judgment  of  the  people  and  of  the  Sen- 
ate, right  shall  prevail. 

Mr.  President,  the  Importance  of  tak- 
ing every  legitimate  step  and  exhausting 
every  proper  avenue  to  make  certain  that 
right  does  prevail  in  this  case  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  When  the  Senate  con- 
siders a  nomination  to  one  of  the  nine 
lifetime  positions  on  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  the  importance  of 
its  deUberatlons  and  its  actions  in  such 
a  case,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
Chief  Justice  position,  cannot  be  com- 
pared in  any  sense  to  the  consideration 
of  a  bill  for  enactment  into  law. 

If  and  when  Congress  makes  a  mistake 
In  the  enactment  of  legislation.  Congress 
can  always  return  at  a  later  date  to  that 
subject  matter  and  correct  the  error.  But 
once  the  Senate  gives  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  a  lifetime  appointment  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  there  is  no  such  conveni- 
ent way  to  correct  an  error,  since  the 
nominee  is  not  answerable  thereafter  to 
either  the  Senate  or  to  the  American 
people. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  some 
persons  are  already  referring  to  this  his- 
toric discussion  in  terms  of  a  filibuster. 
I  am  glad  that  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  did  not  use  that  term  and 
that  he  recognizes  that  this  is  a  subject 
that  should  consume  the  attention  of  this 
body. 

When  it  is  recaUed  that  this  body 
spent  weeks  to  debate  the  Consular 
Treaty,  and  spent  6  weeks  in  the  con- 
sideration of  an  administration  Wll  to 
finance  presidential  campaigns,  certainly 
an  adequate  and  full  discussion  on  this 


great  and  important  issue  should  not  be 
termed  a  filibuster. 

The  Senate  will  hear  many  arguments 
concerning  President  Johnson's  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
at  this  stage  of  the  deliberations,  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  Nation 
should  focus  carefully  on  the  record 
which  has  been  made  in  the  hearings  by 
the  appointing  authority,  the  adminis- 
tration, and  the  nominee  in  support  of 
this  nomination,  as  well  as  the  record 
which  was  not  made  by  the  administra- 
tion and  by  the  nominee  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  Senator,  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  approval  by  the 
confirming  authority  of  a  nomination  to 
the  third  highest  post  in  our  land,  the 
highest  judicial  post  in  our  land,  based 
on  the  record  before  us,  which  is  replete 
with  unanswered  questions  of  the  most 
serious  nature,  would  be  a  disservice  to 
the  Nation  and  would  constitute  an  ab- 
dication of  the  advice-and-consent 
power  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  record  before  us,  through  no  fault 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  is 
inconsistent,  contradictory,  and  wholly 
inadequate.  I  cannot  imagine  the  Su- 
preme Court  or  any  court  passing  judg- 
ment based  on  a  record  such  as  the  rec- 
ord before  us.  The  most  serious  ques- 
tions, raising  doubts  about  the  very  sense 
of  propriety  of  the  nominee,  cry  out  for 
explanation.  They  remain  unanswered  in 
the  record  because  those  who  could  an- 
swer, including  administration  witnesses, 
took  refuge  behind  the  executive  fifth 
amendment  and  because  Mr.  Fortas  re- 
fused to  come  and  testify. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  In  the  Chair).  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  thing 
that  very  gravely  concerns  me  about  this 
matter  is  that  it  Is  almost  unprecedented 
that  a  man  to  be  appointed  to  a  high 
position  would  refuse  to  testify  before  a 
committee.  As  I  imderstand  the  matter, 
the  nominee  did  go  before  the  committee 
and  answer  some  questions,  but  when  he 
was  asked  to  come  back  and  discuss  his 
qualifications  and  his  views,  the  nominee 
sent  a  letter  in  declining  even  to  appear 
before  the  c<HnmIttee.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Let  me  set  the  record 
straight. 

On  the  16th  of  July  the  nominee,  Mr. 
Justice  Fortas,  did  appear  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  wish  to 
read  what  he  said : 

Justice  PoBTAS.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
very  happy  to  be  here.  And  I  am  very  happy 
to  answer  any  and  all  questions  that  the 
committee  may  ask.  I  am  not  a  novice  to 
Washington.  I  am  not  a  novice  In  Senate 
hearings.  There  la  a  constitutional  problem 
that  perplexes  this  committee,  and  it  per- 
plexes me.  There  Is  nothing  I  love  better 
than  a  legal  discussion  or  debate.  And  I 
would  like  to  discuss  all  questions  that  any- 
body may  have  In  mind  about  the  work  of 
the  Court.  I  shall,  however,  while  I  keep  that 
In  mind,  as  I  must,  because  that  Is  the  kind 
of  person  I  am — 1  shall  be  and  continue  to 


be  conscious  of  the  constltutlonta  limitations 
upon  me.  But  I  did  want  to  make  clear  to 
the  committee  that  I  am  not  here  unwil- 
lingly. I  am  here  very  willingly,  and  I  hope 
that  your  questions  and  my  statements  will 
serve  to  clear  thoughts  that  are  In  your 
minds. 

Now,  as  is  generally  known,  the  Jus- 
tice then  proceeded  to  refuse  to  answer 
questions  when  he  was  Interrogated 
about  decisions  in  which  he  participated 
while  a  member  of  the  Court;  but  he  did 
not  refuse  to  answer  other  questions 
outside  of  that  area.  He  answered  ques- 
tios  about  reports  that  he  involved  him- 
self in  the  operations  and  decisions  of 
the  executive  branch  of  Government 
while  sitting  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  made  a  number  of  explana- 
tions and  at  one  point  said: 

Now,  I  have  made  a  full  disclosure.  (Hear- 
ings, p.  107.) 

Having  appeared  willingly  before  the 
committee  and  having  expressly  limited 
the  extent  of  his  immunity  by  answer- 
ing questions  on  the  extent  of  any  pos- 
sible breach  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sep- 
aration of  powers  and  other  questions 
relating  to  his  qualifications,  it  seems  to 
me  inconceivable,  that  when  later  ques- 
tions are  seriously  and  legitimately 
raised  on  these  same  points,  he  would 
refuse  to  come  back  to  the  committee 
and  clear  up  such  questions. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  the 
thing  that  troubles  me. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan was  a  Member  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time — perhaps  he  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives — when  Dwight 
Eisenhower  was  President  and  sent  to 
the  Senate  the  nomination  of  the  dis- 
tinguished American,  Charles  Wilson,  to 
be  Secretary  of  Defense.  From  a  demo- 
cratic point  of  view  what  transpired  was 
sort  of  amusing.  Senator  Harry  Byrd,  a 
much  beloved  Senator,  who  was  a  great 
friend  of  Eisenhower,  and  who  was  the 
father  of  the  present  Senator  Btrd  of 
Virginia,  raised  the  question  of  conflict 
of  interest. 

Charles  Wilson  thought  that  this  was 
utterly  ridiculous.  Senators  laugh  about 
it  now.  When  Charles  Wilson  came  before 
the  committee,  in  the  first  instance,  he 
was  somewhat  resentful  about  being 
challenged  on  that  point,  but  after  Sen- 
ator Harry  Byrd  got  through  with  him  in 
a  month  of  hauling  back  and  forth,  he 
finally  agreed  to  divest  himself  of  his 
interests  and  put  his  properties  hi  trust. 
Then  he  said : 

Is  there  anything  else  I  can  do  for  you 
gentlemen? 

At  that  point  everyone  thought  it  had 
all  been  cleared  up,  that  the  doubts  and 
controversies  had  all  been  resolved.  It 
was  a  great  financial  sacrifice  to  Charles 
Wilson  to  take  that  job  and  comply  with 
the  code  of  ethics  as  Senator  Harry  Byrd 
saw  it;  but  he  did,  and  he  came  to  recog- 
nize that  no  matter  how  intransigent  or 
arbitrary  the  Senate  may  be  with  regard 
to  a  man's  qualifications,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  ethics  and  conflicts  of  interest,  he 
understood  it  was  something  a  person  has 
to  put  up  with  if  he  wants  to  serve  in 
public  life. 
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For  a  man  seek  ng  to  be  a  Justice  on 
any  Federal  court,  In  my  Judgment,  to 
foefore  an  appropriate 
seems  to  me  to  be  very 


decline  to  appear 
Senate  committee, 
much  out  of  line. 

The  Senators  know,  I  am  sure,  that 
we  have  had  cases  where  it  was  felt  some- 
one had  abused  a  witness.  For  example, 
when  Senator  M<Carthy  of  Wisconsin 
was  here.  It  was  suggested  that  he  be 
censured  because  le  had  become  rather 
outraged  at  the  fai  t  that  a  general  ofOcer 
of  the  Army  wou  d  not  answer  certain 
questions  the  way  Senator  McCarthy 
thought  he  shou  d  answer  them.  He 
thought  the  offlcei  was  not  being  forth- 
right with  him.  B  It  the  Senate  declined 
to  censure  him  on  that  charge — a  differ- 
ent charge  was  sul  stltuted— when  It  was 
discovered  that  wl  lie  Senator  McCarthy 
was  somewhat  obs  Inate  in  Interrogating 
a  witness,  there  w  is  also  testimony  that 
this  witness  had  n  ferred  to  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy In  obsceie  terms  during  the 
course  of  that  int<  rrogation.  Not  for  the 
record,  Qt'pourse,  »ut  to  people  who  were 
m  the  room  at  tl  e  time — sort  of  stage 
whispering,  that  sort  of  thing.  Thus, 
there  was  someth  ng  to  be  said  for  both 
sides  of  the  argunr  ent. 

When  the  Senj  te  or  a  Senate  com- 
mittee, appears  t<  have  gone  too  far  in 
interrogating  a  witness,  the  Senate  some- 
times feels  It  must  restrain  its  commit- 
tees. But  for  one  toltake  the  attitude  that 
he  is  not  going  to  pppear  before  a  com- 

to  be  tantamount  to 

e. 

he  does  not  want  to 
ittee  which  la  look- 

atlons,  and  declines 

further,  it  seems  to 


mittee,  seems  to  m 
withdrawing  his  n 
In  other  words, 
appear  before  a  coi 
Ing  into  his  qual 
to  appear  before  1 


me  he  would  be  wfell  advised  to  say,  "I 
withdraw  my  name  from  consideration," 
rather  than  sayinfi,  "I  am  not  going  to 
appear  further." 

If  one  has  such  poor  regard  for  the 
Senate,  why  shoul  1  anyone  expect  the 
Senate  to  have  aiiy  better  regard  for 
him? 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  i:  the  Senator  would 
let  me  expand  on  th  at  a  little  bit  further, 
let  me  say  that  too  many  of  the  general 
public  and,  perhaps  in  the  Senate  it- 
self, have  lost  sigh ,  of  the  real  impor- 
tance of  the  confln  ling  authority  of  the 
Senate.  Because  w(  have  not  used  our 
power  of  advice  aid  consent,  the  as- 
sumption has  gain(d  widespread  belief 
that  the  Senate  Is  re  Etlly  almost  a  rubber- 
stamp. 

It  is  not  suflQcient  y  or  adequately  rec- 
ognized that  the  pc  wer  of  the  Senate  to 
confirm  is  at  least  as  important  and 
equal  to  the  powen  of  the  President  to 
nominate. 

When  the  President  sends  up  a  nom- 
ination, only  half  of  the  appointing  proc- 
ess has  been  perfon  aed. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  M  •.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michii  an  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I   rleld  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MX7RPHY.  Is  It  not  true  that  it  Is 
not  merely  a  question  of  the  power  of 
the  Senate,  that  this  condition  was  cre- 
ated as  an  obligatloi  i.  as  part  of  the  en- 


tire order  of  checks 


and  balances  which 


has  made  our  Oover  iment  the  most  free 
and  the  most  success  ful  one  In  the  world. 
It  is  actually  the  ob  ligation  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Imposed  by  thos  >  who  put  this  great 


system  of  government  together,  for  the 
complete,  ultimate — and  insofar  as  they 
were  able — safeguard  of  the  public 
safety,  the  public  welfare,  the  future  of 
our  system  of  government,  and  to  make 
certain  in  every  way  they  could  to  place 
the  re^x>nslblllty  on  100  men — in  this 
century — representing  all  the  States,  100 
men  who  stand  for  election  every  6  years 
and  stand  on  their  records,  100  men  who 
must  have  the  respect  of  their  constitu- 
encies. They  have  the  obligation  imposed 
on  them  to  go  into  all  matters. 

May  I  say  that  I  agree  that  since  I 
came  to  the  Senate  I  have  found,  very 
often,  that  these  things  are  taken  for 
granted.  I  think  that  is  a  dangerous 
habit. 

As  I  said  a  short  time  ago,  when  a 
CaUfornian  was  appointed  to  a  high 
Federal  position  in  Washington,  I  had 
no  intention  of  personally  attacking  the 
gentleman  concerned,  because  he  Is  a 
very  fine  man;  but  I  objected  and  ob- 
jected on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  because 
he  had  no  background  or  qualification 
for  the  Job.  I  feel  that  that  is  my 
responsibility. 

I  intend  to  do  that  in  all  cases  from 
now  on.  because  I  have  found  that  so 
much  of  this  great  Oovemment  of  ours 
is  taken  for  granted.  We  have  been  so 
fortunate  in  this  country  that  we  get 
lazy.  We  have  been  warned  time  and 
again  that  this  great  system  of  govern- 
ment, this  great  freedom  of  ours  which 
we  enjoy,  is  something  that  needs  con- 
stant care,  and  constant  attention.  It 
needs  expert  watchfulness,  or  it  may  be 
eroded;  or  some  who  disagree  with  it 
may  destroy  it;  or  it  may  Just  die  on 
the  vine  for  lack  of  attention.  Just  as  our 
farms  or  gardens  would  If  left  un- 
attended. 

Thus,  is  it  not  true  that  this  is  not 
the  power  of  the  Senate  we  are  talking 
about,  really;  we  are  talking  about  the 
most  serious  obligation,  an  obligation,  I 
am  certain,  that  came  out  of  many,  many 
hours  of  consideration  on  the  part  of  our 
Founding  Fathers,  those  great,  wise,  and 
knowledgeable  men  who  put  together 
our  Constitution  and  our  Oovernment. 
They  did  it  exactly  for  cases  such  as  we 
are  faced  with  today.  If  there  Is  a 
shadow  of  doubt  in  any  direction  con- 
cerning qualifications,  personidity,  ac- 
tion, background,  conduct,  or  ethics,  it  is 
our  obligation  to  go  into  it  as  fully  and 
completely  as  we  can  and  then  make  our 
Judgments — not  as  to  what  we  person- 
ally feel  but  what  we  think  is  proper, 
right,  safe,  wholesome,  and  healthy  for 
the  future  of  this  great  Nation. 

Is  that  not  the  condition?  Is  that  not 
the  situation  with  which  we  are  faced 

today?       

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California.  He  Is  very  much  cor- 
rect. I  will  expand  on  this  thought  in 
more  detail  later  in  my  statement,  but  I 
think  it  is  also  important  for  the  Senate 
and  the  people  to  bear  in  mind  the  vari- 
ous levels  or  degrees  of  responsibility  in 
cormectlon  with  our  confirming  power. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  would  question 
the  fact  that  the  degree  of  care  required 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  postmasters 
and  other  lesser  ofOcials  is  not  on  the 
same  order  as  Supreme  Court  Justices. 
I  think  we  should  also  recognize  that 
in  the  history  of  the  Senate,  the  Senate 


has  very  rarely  exercised  or  withheld  its 
advice  and  consent  with  respect  to 
Cabinet  officials.  The  last  such  instance 
was  in  1959,  I  believe,  when  Lewis 
Strauss  was  nominated  to  be  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  There,  we  were  talking 
only  about  a  nominee  who  was  to  serve 
out  the  term  of  the  President.  It  is  im- 
portant to  keep  in  mind  the  difference 
between  a  Cabinet  appointment  and  the 
appointments  to  lifetime  positions  on  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
independent  third  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  Senator 
has  read  some  criticisms  in  some  state- 
ments directed  at  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  the  manner  in  which  this 
nomination  was  handled.  But  may  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  that,  in  my 
Judgment,  the  Judiciary  Committee  was 
more  tolerant  of  the  nominee  than  the 
Finance  Committee  would  have  been 
under  the  same  circumstances.  If  the 
Finance  Committee  had  had  a  witness 
before  it  who  testified  for  a  while  and 
then  refused  to  come  back  and  answer 
further  questions,  his  name  would  still 
be  in  that  committee  and  we  would  not 
report  that  name  until  doomsday.  The 
Senate  would  have  to  discharge  us.  I  do 
not  think  the  Senate  would  vote  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  when  the  nominee 
had  refused  to  come  before  the  commit- 
tee and  explain  his  attitude  toward  cer- 
tain matters,  and  when  memk>ers  of  the 
executive  branch  had  also  sent  in  letters 
refusing  to  testify  as  to  what  they  knew 
on  the  subject.  It  seems  to  me  the  com- 
mittee has  a  duty  to  acquire  whatever 
information  it  thinks  Is  pertinent  for 
the  Senate.  If  that  information  were 
not  made  available,  then  the  name 
would  stay  there  until  the  Information 
was  made  available. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  another  committee,  makes  an  excel- 
lent comment.  Can  he  imagine  a  situa- 
tion in  which  a  nominee  came  before 
his  committee  and  testified  at  length, 
and  later  testimony  was  developed  in 
the  record  which  not  only  challenged 
and  contradicted  his  first  statement,  but 
raised  new  matters  on  which  he  had  not 
testified,  going  to  questions  concerning 
the  sen«  of  propriety  of  the  nominee? 
But  this*  nominee  then  refused  to  come 
back  to  the  committed.  I  think  the  dls- 
tingiilshed  chairman  of  that  committee 
has  already  indicated  what  his  reaction 
would  be. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to 
me  that  those  types  of  things  should  be 
thoroughly  explored.  They  should  be 
looked  Into.  When  the  committee  is  to 
be  denied  the  information  that  it  has  a 
duty  to  achieve  for  the  Senate,  it  seems 
to  me  most  Inappropriate  that  we  would 
seek  to  force  that  nomination  through. 
It  reminds  me  of  what  one  of  our  great 
Democrats,  a  former  Senator  and  a 
former  President  said: 

If  you  can't  stand  the  heat  stay  out  of  the 
kitchen. 

If  one  is  nominated  to  serve  in  the 
highest  Judicial  post  in  the  land,  and  if 
he  cannot  take  that  kind  of  heat  and  be 
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questioned  about  his  record  and  his 
qualifications,  then  it  raises  a  question 
as  to  his  qualification  to  serve  in  that 
high  capacity. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRLFPIN.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  It  not  common  prac- 
tice in  all  areas  of  employment  in  the 
Government — and  I  would  consider  that 
serving  in  the  Senate  is  employment  and 
serving  on  the  Supreme  Court  is  em- 
ployment and  serving  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  employment — for  an 
applicant  to  fill  out  a  questionnaire  in 
which  certain  questions  must  be  an- 
swered and  on  which  a  decision  is  to  be 
had?         

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  correct.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  there  is  a  ques- 
tionnaire that  prospective  nominees  for 
judicial  ofQce  do  fill  out  and  provide  to 
the  Justice  Department. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  In  other  words,  is  it  the 
understanding  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  that  the  purpose  of 
such  questionnaires  is  that  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  capabilities,  qualifica- 
tions, and  rightness  for  the  Job  be  made 
known?  Should  not  it  be  proper,  then, 
that  as  the  importance  of  the  job  and 
as  the  responsibility  entailed  in  the  Job 
increase,  in  the  same  ratio  the  informa- 
tion that  should  be  sought  should  be  more 
comprehensive  and  more  revealing? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Although  I  indicated 
that  there  is  such  a  questionnaire,  it  is 
rather  limited  in  its  scope  and  largely 
confined  to  the  educational  and  legal 
experience  background  of  the  nominee. 
Of  course,  matters  of  that  nature  are  the 
basic  information  that  a  committee 
would  want  to  have.  But  such  informa- 
tion obviously  does  not  begin  to  exhaust 
or  cover  all  areas  of  concern  which 
should  be  looked  into  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  have  another  ques- 
tion. Is  it  true  that  in  the  appearance 
which  was  made  by  the  nominee  there 
were  some  questions  that  he  felt  should 
not  be  answered?  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Of  course,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  but  I  have  followed 
these  hearings  attentively,  and  I  am 
familiar  with  the  record. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  nominee  did 
appear  and,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  re- 
fused to  answer  questions  in  which  Sen- 
ators sought  to  inquire  concerning  Court 
decisions  in  which  he  had  participated 
as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  would  like  to  say  right  here  that  I 
have  never  questioned  the  right  of  Mr. 
Justice  Portas  to  refuse  to  answer  ques- 
tions concerning  decisions  in  which  he 
has  participated.  I  realize  that  other 
Senators  do  not  share  my  view,  but  that 
is  not  the  point.  The  concern  of  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Michigan  does  not  go 
to  the  questions  and  his  refusal  to  answer 
questions  concerning  the  decisions.  My 
concern  goes  to  his  refusal  to  answer 
questions  concerning  his  participation 
in  extrajudicial  matters  as  to  which  he 
could  not  possibly  assert  immunity  under 
the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers; 
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as  he  came  to  the  committee  at  one  time 
to  voluntarily  discuss  these  subjects,  he 
is  without  any  excuse  or  justification  to 
refuse  to  answer  further  questions  in 
this  regard. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  May  I  pursue  that  one 
step  further?  Not  being  a  lawyer,  I  am 
not  familiar  with  the  processes  as  to 
whether  a  person  answers  or  does  not 
answer.  I  know  we  have  heard  people 
say,  over  the  years,  "I  refuse  to  answer." 
In  some  cases  I  believe  a  subpena  is  is- 
sued, and  then  he  is  under  oath  and  can 
be  forced  to  answer.  I  do  not  understand 
the  basis  for  not  answering,  and  never 
have  understood  it,  unless  there  is  some 
particular  reason  why  the  disclosure  of 
the  answer  to  the  question  would  not, 
in  effect,  be  in  favor  of  the  things  which 
the  individual  concerned  would  want  to 
achieve. 

I  have  always  wondered  about  this, 
and  I  have  been  sensitive  to  it,  because 
I  remember  the  inception  of  something 
that  happened  in  what  used  to  be  and 
still  is  my  hometown,  Hollywood.  There 
was  a  group  called  the  Committee  for  the 
First  Amendment.  Its  purpose  was  to 
expand  the  theory  that,  if  a  person  did 
not  want  to  answer,  somehow  it  was  an 
invasion  of  his  privacy  and  his  rights  to 
ask  him  to  answer.  It  became  highly 
publicized  and  has  been  used  over  the 
years  to  a  great  extent. 

I  remember  when  a  group  came  to 
Washington  to  publicize  this.  I  was  in 
Washington  then,  not  with  the  group, 
but  I  remember  they  flew  in.  in  a  great, 
big  airplane,  with  a  lot  of  well-known 
names,  movie  stars,  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  space  and  attention, 
which  they  did. 

Then  we  had  the  Committee  for  the 
Fifth  Amendment.  Here  again,  when 
there  is  a  matter  which  is  embarrassing, 
which  may  get  to  the  particular  nub  of 
the  question  or  to  its  nerve  center,  one 
merely  says,  "I  refuse  to  answer  on  the 
ground  of  the  fifth  amendment,  or  "the 
first  amendment." 

I  have  never  quite  understood  this.  As 
I  said  earlier  in  my  questions,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  more  Important  the 
position  in  question,  the  more  revealing 
the  witness  should  be,  particularly  to 
Members  of  this  body,  who  are  not  pry- 
ing for  the  sake  of  information;  they 
are  carrying  out  a  most  important  and 
serious  obligation  to  make  certam,  be- 
yond a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  no  mis- 
take be  made. 

Never  in  my  lifetime,  which  is  now  60- 
odd  years,  has  there  been  such  sensitiv- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  public,  certainly  in 
my  State,  and  I  imagine  in  all  the  other 
States,  as  to  exactly  what  is  hap(>ening  in 
this  most  important  judicial  body. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  a  body  that 
should  be  so  high  in  the  esteem  of  all 
the  people  that  there  should  be  no  ques- 
tion, there  should  be  not  the  slightest 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  as  I  see  it,  as  to  any 
of  its  members.  I  wonder  whether  or  not. 
or  why,  or  under  what  process,  informa- 
tion that  would  help  the  Senate  come 
to  a  proper  decision  could  be  retained 
or  denied  to  us.  I  do  not  quite  imderstand 
the  logic  of  that.  I  would  be  more  than 
pleased  if  my  distingxilshed  colleague 
would  explain  it. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  Senator  wUl  let 
me  pursue  that  a  little  bit,  I  think  that 
it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  here 
that  there  are  at  least  two  distinct  cate- 
gories of  questions.  There  is  the  category 
of  questions  that  relate  directly  to  par- 
ticular decisions  in  which  a  Justice  has 
participated  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  other  category  is  all  other 
questions  having  nothing  to  do  with 
those  decisions. 

I  can  understand  the  feeling  of  Sena- 
tors who  believe  that  a  nominee  should 
answer  all  questions  in  either  category. 
And  I  can  understand  why  the  Senator 
from  California  would  feel  that  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  fairness.  I  wish 
to  acknowledge,  as  a  lawyer,  I  do  believe 
there  is  a  basis  for  Mr.  Fortas  to  refuse 
to  go  into  or  to  answer  questions  con- 
cerning particular  decisions.  I  have  not 
criticized  him  for  that.  My  criticism  deals 
with  questions  which  he  either  refused  or 
failed  to  answer  having  nothing  to  do 
with  his  decisions. 

On  this  point,  I  sincerely  wish  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ervin]  were  here.  Senator 
Ervin  questioned  Mr.  Fortas  on  many  of 
his  decisions,  and  Mr.  Fortas  refused  to 
answer  the  distinguished  Senator's  ques- 
tions. The  nominee  was  quite  consistent 
in  that  decision  until  he  got  to  a  certain 
point  in  the  record,  and  I  think  some 
note  of  it  ought  to  be  taken  here.  For  the 
nominee  recalled  a  case  that  was  in  his 
favor,  and  all  of  a  sudden  he  felt  free  to 
discuss  a  decision  in  which  he  had 
participated. 

He  said: 

For  example — may  I  mention  one,  I  won- 
der, without  breaching  my  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility as  I  see  It — just  one. 

For  example.  I  think  that  one  of  the  most 
Important  decisions  that  we  made  In  my  3 
years  on  the  Court  In  the  field  of  criminal 
law  is  a  case  that  has  received  no  notice,  a 
case  called  Warden  v.  Hayden.  In  that  case 
we  did  overrule  a  precedent.  We  overruled 
the  case  of  Gouled  v.  United  States,  decided 
In  1921  by  a  iinanlmous  Court.  Holmes  and 
Brandels  were  on  that  Court,  and  If  1  cor- 
rectly recall, .  . .  (Hearings,  p.  170.) 

At  that  point,  I  think  those  who  think 
he  should  have  answered  questions  con- 
cerning the  cases  might  well  have  ar- 
gued that  the  nominee  liad  waived  any 
immunity,  because  at  that  point  he  did 
discuss  his  decisions. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  to  the  Senator,  as  a  lawyer 
and  as  one  who  has  recommended  some 
men  who  have  been  appointed  to  the 
Court,  and  some  very  fine  judges  who  are 
there  now,  that  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  have  yet  to  meet  a  judge  who 
would  not  discuss  with  me  decisions  of 
his  court  or  any  other  court,  at  a  dinner, 
in  his  chambers.  In  a  drawing  room,  in 
a  law  classroom,  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  is  surely 
not  talking  about  cases  to  be  decided. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No;  cases 
that  have  been  decided.  Most  judges  are 
extremely  proud  of  their  decisions,  and 
most  of  them  are  very  delighted  for  you 
to  ask  them  something  about  a  decision. 
While  they  do  not  try  to  pose  as  advo- 
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oatee,  or  insist  it  tA  you  agree  they  were 
right  about  the  n  atter.  they  will  explain 
'Here  is  li  ow  it  looked  to  me,  and 
cii  nimstances  it  seemed 


to  you, 
under   those 
thus  and  so  to  me 

Am  I  not  corrMt  that  Justice  Fortas 
went  out  to  American  University  and 
made  some  speeches,  for  pay,  talking 
about  declsjons  o  f  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  3  do  not  have,  of  course, 
any  text  of  the  le<  tures  that  he  delivered 
at  the  American  X  fnlversity.  I  believe  the 
name  of  the  couise  was  "The  Law  and 
the  Social  Environment."  Just  exactly 


what  he  disci 
ator. 
Mr.  LONG  of 

the  Senator,  wov 
prlate,  after  a 
possible  to  convict 


I  cannot  tell  the  Sen- 


>ul8lana.  Let  me  ask 
lid  it  not  seem  appro- 
vision  that  made  it  im- 
^ a  man  who  was  show- 

ing those  filthy  mbvies  that  a  Justice  who 
cast  one  of  the  vi  >tes  to  make  that  pos- 
sible might  be  ask  »d  the  question.  "Look. 
Your  Honor,  now  that  you  liave  fixed  it 
u^  to  ifi&ke  it  Impc  ssible  to  convict  a  man 
for  shbwlng  thos;  filthy  movies,  what 
do  you  suggest  we  do?  Can  you  offer  any 
suggestion  as  to  w  hat  we  can  do  to  keep 
them  from  exiilt  iting  all  those  filthy 
movies  to  our  chile  ten?" 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  man  might 
suggest.  "You  might  be  able  to  do  this, 
or  you  might  be  wle  to  do  that.  I  might 
not  uphold  it,  bi  t  it  occurs  to  me  that 
you  might  considc  r  this  approach  or  that 
approach." 

After  all.  this  i  i  a  problem  the  Court 
has  put  at  the  do  >rstep  of  Congress  and 
the  country.  Som  i  people  might  like  to 
prohibit  the  show  ng  of  these  filthy  mov- 
ies to  their  chlldi  m. 

As  I  say.  I  hav(  <  discussed  decisions  of 
the  Court  with  S  ipreme  Court  Justices, 
court  of  appeals  Justices,  and  district 
court  Judges — no .  cases  to  be  decided, 
imderstand,  but  ci  ises  that  have  been  de- 
cided— and  I  havemever  met  a  Judge  who 
was  not  willing,  to  me  personnally  at 
least,  to  forthright  y  defend  his  decisions, 
and  explain,  "Heie  is  why  I  thought  I 
was  right,"  and  if  me  did  not  agree  with 
him.  he  would  say,  "I  am  sorry.  Senator, 
but  here  is  how  it  seemed  to  me." 

For  a  Judge  not  :o  answer  for  his  con- 
duct when  it  is  s(ught  to  promote  him 
is  somewhat  diflicult  for  me  to  under- 
stand.         

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  tfr.  President,  in  my 
opinion,  the  comiiation  of  Mr.  Justice 
Forttts  should  not  be  confirmed  on  the 
basis  of  the  record  before  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  the  ques  bions  that  have  been 
brought  to  light  iiaving  nothing  to  do 
with  his  decisions  on  the  Court. 

Whether  or  not  Ei  Senator  agrees  with 
the  nominee's  dec  slons — and  while  I  do 
not  agree  with  »me  of  them.  I  agree 
with  many  of  ther  i — and  whether  or  not 
a  Senator  thinks  the  nominee  should 
have  answered  QUBstlons  concerning  his 
decisions,  this  is  n  ;>t  the  main  point,  and 
I  hope  the  impres  lion  does  not  go  out  to 
the  country  that  t  lat  is  the  primary  con- 
cern of  the  Senate,  because  that  would 
be  misleading.  Tne  primary  concern  of 
the  Senate  is  slnply  the  serious  ques- 
tions which  existf  over  the  nominee's 
qualifications  to  b  s  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States. 

If  there  is  one  se  rious  question,  it  is  the 
nominee's  failxire  to  answer  questions 


about  the  "fund"  established  to  pay  him 
$15,000  for  teaching  at  American  Univer- 
sity. And  that  he  would  not  come  back 
and  answer  questions  as  to  what  extent 
he  was  involved  in  extrajudicial  activities 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  UJ3.  Gov- 
ernment while  serving  as  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  further  aggravates  this 
concern.  I  would  say  -these  are  the  prln- 
cipcU  questions  which  must  be  resolved  if 
the  nominee  is  to  be  confirmed  as  the 
next  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  man 
started  out  before  the  committee,  as  I 
understand  it.  by  refusing  to  discuss  his 
Judicial  conduct  in  one  of  the  highest  of- 
fices in  the  land.  Having  started  with 
that,  he  winds  up  refusing  to  discuss  any- 
thing,. ofl9cial  or  unofBclal.  It  does  seems 
to  me  that  for  that  reason  alone,  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  Justified  in  determining  that 
his  name  be  returned  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  a  ques- 
tion.      

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  aware 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  did 
take  some  notice  of  Justice  Fortas'  ap- 
pearance betore  the  students  at  American 
University,  when  he  is  alleged  to  have 
drawn  a  $15,000  fee? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Information  came  to  the 
committee,  and  also  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Michigan,  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Fortas  had  been  teaching  a  seminar  for 
which  he  had  received  $15,000.  and  that 
there  were  serious  questions  ablout  where 
the  money  came  from. 

The  appearance  certainly  was  given 
and  sought  to  be  maintained  that  this 
wtts  a  regular  course  given  by  the  imi- 
versity.  and  that  Mr.  Fortas  was  being 
paid,  if  at  all,  out  of  regular  imiversity 
funds. 

Inquiries  were  made  of  the  American 
University — and  at  other  places — in  an 
endeavor  to  learn  how  much  he  was 
being  paid  and  where  the  fimds  were 
coming  from.  These  inquiries  met  with  a 
cold  response,  and  no  information  was 
obtained. 

Finally,  from  within  the  committee  a 
request  was  made  that  the  dean  of  the 
law  school  be  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee. It  was  indicated  to  the  dean  that 
the  committee  would  like  to  have  him 
appear  volimtarily.  but  that  if  he  did 
not  appear  volimtarily.  he  would  be  sub- 
penaed.  As  the  Senator  knows,  he  did 
appear.  During  his  testimony,  it  was 
learned  for  the  first  time  where  the  $15,- 
000  had  come  from  and  that  the  $15,000 
was  part  of  a  $30,000  fimd  that  had  been 
collected  by  the  law  partner  of  Mr. 
Fortas'  wife,  Paxil  Porter,  from  five  for- 
mer business  associates.  'These  men  have 
wide  business  connections  with  many 
business  associations  and  groups  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  referred  to 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Fortas  being  a  member 
of  that  law  firm.  Has  Justice  Fortas 
ever  been  connected  with  that  firm? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  He  was  connected 
with  that  firm  Just  before  he  was  at>- 
pointed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  C17RTIS.  Did  the  committee  seek 


to  seexire  a  statement  or  teotinumy  from 
Mr.  Paul  A.  Porter  who  allegedly  set  up 
the  arrangement? 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  As  the  Senator  reallaes, 
I  am  not  a  monber  of  the  committee. 
Although  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Porter  was 
contacted  by  the  committee,  I  am  not 
certain  on  this  point. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Instead  of  seeking  it.  did 
they  get  it? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No:  Mr.  Porter  did  not 
appear  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Did  they  get  a  state- 
ment from  any  of  these  businessmen 
who  were  alleged  to  have  provided  the 
money,  and  did  they  place  that  infor- 
mation in  the  public  record  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  There  is  no  statement 
in  the  record  from  any  businessman  who 
made  contributions. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  know 
of  any  effort  that  has  been  made  to  find 
out  whether  there  are  other  cases  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  American  University 
elsewhere  in  the  country? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  other  effort  by  the  committee  to  ex- 
plore this  matter  and  find  out  whether 
there  might  have  been  other  such  funds 
established  for — or  on  behalf  of — Justice 
Fortas.         

Mr.  CURTIS.  Has  any  infonnation 
been  disclosed  in  the  hearings  to  the 
Senator's  knowledge  to  indicate  that 
Jiistice  Fortas  had  a  professional  lecture 
bureau  represent  him? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  record  to  indicate  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Was  the  Senator  aware 
that  Harry  Walker,  Inc.,  a  lecture  bureau 
located  at  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 
City.  N.Y..  ZIP  code  No.  10001,  telephone 
area  code  212,  telephone  No.  563-0700, 
was  representing  Mr.  Fortas  in  placing 
him  for  lecttires? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  was  not  aware  of  that, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  record  to 
indicate  that  the  committee  was  aware 
of  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  someone  in  behalf  of  the  committee 
might  well  follow  through  and  contact 
this  lecture  bureau  to  ascertain  if  there 
were  other  incidents  involving  circum- 
stances similar  to  those  existing  in  the 
case  of  the  American  University? 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  I  certainly  do.  I  think 
it  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance. 
In  the  case  of  the  American  University 
seminar,  while  some  are  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  the  size  of  the  fee,  we  can  all 
have  our  individual  views  as  to  whether 
it  was  an  exorbitant  amoimt. 

Incidentally,  in  this  regard,  Mr.  Fortas 
appeared  at  only  eight  of  the  nine  ses- 
sions. A  substitute  Judge  appeared  and 
gave  the  lecture  on  one  of  these  nine 
occasions.  And  that  substitute  Judge  was 
not  paid  for  his  services.  However,  for 
tlie  eight  lectures,  Mr.  Fortas  was  i>aid 
$15,000. 1  think  that  everyone  can  make 
his  own  Judgment  as  to  whether  this 
amount  was  an  exorbitant  honorarium. 

But  I  do  believe  that  the  important 
question  is  the  fact  that  this  fee  wsis  im- 
dlsclosed  and  that  the  money  came  from 
people  with  related  business  interests 
who  will  inevitably  appear  before  the 
Court. 
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In  light  of  what  the  Senator  brings 
up.  I  think  it  would  be  very  Important 
to  know  where  Mr.  Fortas  lectured  and 
who  paid  him.  If  he  were  being  paid  by 
the  UJ3.  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  a 
particular  buidness  group  or  a  labor 
group,  or  something  of  that  natvu-e, 
which  obvioiudy  would  have  litigation 
before  the  Court,  I  think  that  ought  to 
be  known.  WhetherJnere  could  have 
been  lectures  involving  a  possible  con- 
flict of  Interest,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  regard 
that  it  is  pertinent  to  the  question  to 
ascertain  whether  these  five  businessmen 
who  fiiutnced  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Fortas  at  the  American  University  were 
regular  donors  to  American  University, 
or  whether  this  was  an  arrangement 
set  up  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
University,  but  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Fortas? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  say  it — and  I  am  confident  of 
this  statement — an  inquiry  has  been 
made.  It  was  learned  that  none  of  these 
gentlemen  had  any  prior  aliminl  or 
student  connection  with  the  American 
University.  To  the  extent  that  we  could 
determine,  this  was  their  first  associa- 
tion with  the  imiverslty. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  the  Junior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  the  testimony  of  these  donors  and 
that  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Paul  Porter 
explaining  for  the  Senate  all  of  the  de- 
tails of  tills  arrangement  would  be  not 
only  helpful  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  but  might  also  very  well  be  due 
Mr.  Fortas  as  a  matter  of  fairness  in 
order  to  have  all  the  facts  before  the 

Senate?      

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  It  is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  a  nominee  for  this  office  would 
rest  his  case  on  the  kind  of  record  we 
have.  And  the  fact  that  he  seems  willing 
to  leave  the  record  as  it  stands  by  not  ap- 
pearing imderscores  the  serious  question 
before  the  Senate  concerning  the  sense 
of  propriety  of  the  nominee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  inherent  in  the 
American  system  that  an  individual  be- 
ing considered  for  high  office  make 
himself  fully  available  to  those  who  are 
making  the  decision.  Is  that  statement 

correct?    

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
When  we  are  considering  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  nominee  for  the  position  of 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  there 
should  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any 
Senator  or  of  the  American  people  about 
anything  that  has  to  do  with  the  quali- 
fications or  the  sense  of  propriety  or  the 
possible  integrity  of  the  nominee. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  these  doubts 
would  be  left  in  the  record  and  that  he 
would  expect  to  be  promoted. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  a  nominee  for  the 
position  of  Judge  have  any  immimity 
from  inquiry? 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  If  he  does,  it  is  lim- 
ited to  his  acUvitles  within  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  Government  in  deciding 
cases.  If  he  has  any  Immunity  at  all.  it 
is  based  on  the  doctrine  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers,  and  it  is  limited  to  that 
area. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 


Mr.  MONTAYA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pearson  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  contending  that  the  receipt  of 
the  $15,000  honorarivun  for  services  ren- 
dered is  illegal? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Is  the  Senator  con- 
tending that  it  is  improper? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  At  that  point.  I  would 
have  to  refer  to  the  canons  of  judicial 
ethics  which  I  have  put  in  the  Record, 
and  which  indicate  that  a  Judge  is  re- 
quired not  only  to  refrain  from  doing 
anything  improper,  but  also  not  to  give 
the  appearance  of  doing  anything  im- 
proper. Certainly,  the  appearance  of 
impropriety  has  been  created  by  the 
facts  which  have  come  to  light  concern- 
ing this  fund. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Is  that  not  a  matter 
of  opinion,  as  to  whether  there  was  an 
appearance  of  something  improper? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Perhaps  it  Is  a  matter 
of  opinion. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  receiving  an  honorarium 
or  a  fee  for  delivering  lectures  and  writ- 
ing a  book  and  selling  it  to  the  public 
and  receiving  royalties  from  that  book, 
on  the  basis  of  one's  service  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  or  any  other  court  in  the 
land?         

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  believe  the  circum- 
stances are  a  great  deal  different.  I  am 
not  saying  that  even  in  the  area  of  writ- 
ing a  book  all  Justices  should  be 
immune  from  inquiry.  I  believe  that 
sometime  the  Senate  might  very  well 
want  to  look  into  all  extrajudicial 
compensation  received  by  justices  and 
judges,  and  ascertain  whether  there 
should  be  new  comprehensive  guide- 
lines— even  as  concerns  the  writing  of 
books.  But  there  we  are  not  talking 
about  anything  that  is  undisclosed,  and 
would  therefore  carry  less  likelihood  of 
a  confilct  of  interest. 

In  the  situation  at  American  Univer- 
sity, the  fimds  were  solicited  by  his  wife's 
law  partner.  The  fund  smd  the  arrange- 
ments surrounding  it  were  undisclosed, 
and  efforts  were  made  to  keep  them  se- 
cret. Appearances  were  held  out  that  this 
was  a  regular  course,  being  paid  for,  if 
at  all,  out  of  regular  imiversity  funds. 
It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
this  nominee,  unlike  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, does  not  have  to  go  back  and  an- 
swer to  the  voters  concerning  this  fund 
at  the  next  election.  He  is  unanswerable, 
except  to  the  Senate  in  this  particular 
situation. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  am  fully  aware  that 
other  Justices  have  lectured  throughout 
the  country  and  have  been  paid  for  these 
lectures.  Is  the  Senator  contending  that 
there  should  be  an  absolute  ban  on  Jus- 
tices   delivering    lectures    before    legal 

groups?     

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Not  necessarily.  But  I 

do  not  believe  the  Senator  is  addressing 

himself  to  the  point  I  have  been  making. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  What  is  the  point, 

then?        

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  I  thought  I  Just  went 


through  it.  I  think  the  circumstances  I 
have  described  raise  very  serious  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  is  saying 
that  in  his  opinion  there  is  an  element 
of  impropriety  in  what  was  done.  If  I 
follow  the  Senator's  comments  correctly, 
that  impropriety  would  set  in  if  the  Jus- 
tice, himself,  would  pass  judgment  on  a 
case  involving  the  contributors  to  this 
fimd.  Is  that  the  point  to  which  the 
Senator's  concern  is  directed? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  would  certainly  be 
a  clear  situation,  if  that  should  come 
about. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  must  ask  him- 
self the  question  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Fortas  would  have  disqualified  himself 
in  any  case  involving  any  one  of  these 
business  concerns  if  this  fund,  which 
had  been  in  existence  a  little  while,  had 
not  been  revealed.  I  believe  that  just  to 
have  to  ask  this  question  raises  questions 
under  the  canons  of  Judicial  ethics,  be- 
cause there  simply  should  not  be  the  ap- 
pearance that  this  might  be  the  case. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  would  be  true 
about  any  contribution  by  anybody  to 
sustain  the  fund  for  these  lectures, 
would  it  not?  How  else  could  these  fimds 
be  acquired  If  the  risk  were  not  run  of 
the  participators  or  the  contributors  to 
this  fund  some  day  going  before  the  Su- 
preme Court? 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  I  believe  it  is  a  very 
risky  business  at  best.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senate  should  approve  of  judges  go- 
ing out  and  getting  money  or  having 
someone  get  it  for  them  for  purposes 
such  as  this. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Would  not  the  safe- 
guard take  place  when  the  Justice,  being 
fully  aware  as  to  who  the  contributors 
to  the  fund  were,  would  disqualify  him- 
self if  one  of  the  contributors  would  come 
before  the  Court?  Would  that  not  be  the 
time  to  express  alarm,  if  such  a  situa- 
tion did  not  present  a  proper  safeguard. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Let  me  read  to  the  Sen- 
ator canon  32  of  the  canons  of  judicial 
ethics: 

A  Judge  should  not  accept  any  presents  or 
favors  from  litigants  or  from  lawyers  prac- 
ticing before  him,  or  from  others  whose 
interests  are  likely  to  be  submitted  to  him 
for  judgment. 

This  canon  applies  prospectively — the 
fact  that  a  Justice  may  disqualify  him- 
self is  no  defense  to  a  violation  of  this 
csuion. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Was  this  a  present  or 
was  this  compensation  for  services  rend- 
ered?   

Mr.  GRIFT'IN.  As  the  Senator  has 
said,  if  he  does  not  feel  there  is  any  ques- 
tion about  the  canons  of  judicisJ  etliics, 
that  is  his  judgment.  I  have  no  question 
in  my  mind  about  it. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  am  asking.  Is  there 
anything  in  the  law  that  prohibits  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  lec- 
turing for  a  fee? 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
The  canons  of  judicial  ethics  are  not  the 
law.  The  canons  of  Judicial  ethics  are 
supposed  to  guide  Judges. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  canons  of  Judicial  ethics  that  pre- 
vents him  from  receiving  compensation 
for  services  rendered? 
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The  Senate  Is  consider- 
ing whether  or  n  >t  to  promote  a  person 
to  the  very  pinni  cle  of  the  judicial  sys- 
.ry;  a  person  who  will 
deciding  the  canons  of 
Judicial  ethics  vlth  respect  to  all  the 
other  Judges  of  t  tie  country. 

Mr.  MONTOYi ..  The  Senator  has  not 
answered  my  qu^tlon.  I  shall  ask  an- 
other question. 

What  is  the  dllTerence  between  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Sup'eme  Court  delivering 
some  lectures  and  receiving  compensation 
therefor  and  a  li  ember  of  Congress  go- 


hall  and  delivering  a 


lecture  and  rec«lvlng  an  honorarium? 


I  believe  there  are  dlf- 


In  principle,  what  is 


the  basic  dlfferei  tee? 
Mr.  ORIFFIN.  They  are  substantial. 

The  point  again,  even  in  that  situation, 
is  that  Members  c  t  Congress  come  under 
criticism  if  their  honorariums  are  ex- 
cesslve>  and  if  thty  come  from  sources 
where  qoestlons  a  luld  be  raised  concern- 
ing the  legislator'!  independence. 

I  believe  it  is  ve  ry  fine  that  the  Senate 
adopted  a  code  o  etliics,  and  that  very 
soon  we  will  havd  to  file  public  reports 
disclosing  any  honorarium  in  excess  of 
$300,  and  the  sou  -ce  of  it.  That  is  much 
different,  I  think,  from  the  situation  in- 
volved here. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Seiator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  L  juisiana.  May  I  provide 
the  Senator  with  I  he  essential  difTerence? 

Any  group  acting  in  a  judicial  capacity 
is  barred  from  be  ng  prejudiced  or  even 
showing  the  impr  sssion  of  prejudice.  In 
a  legislative  funct  on,  one  can  be  Just  as 
prejudiced  as  he  desires.  There  is  no 
limit.  One  can  n  n  for  ofQce  and  say, 
"This  man  vote<i  that  way.  If  I  am 
elected,  I  am  goir  g  to  vote  just  exactly 


the  opposite."  Bu^ 
to  apply  for  a  pos 


one  is  not  supposed 
ition  on  the  court  and 
say,  "If  I  am  conlrmed,  I  am  going  to 
reverse  the  decl  sion."  That  la  the 
difference. 

Mr.  MONTOYA  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  \  mi  the  Senator  allow 
me  to  yield  to  the  £  enator  from  Delaware 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  not 
this  the  difference  in  the  question  raised 
by  the  Senator  fr)m  New  Mexico:  The 
fact  that  Members  of  Congress  go  before 
the  electorate  at  1<  ast  every  2  or  6  years, 
to  be  reaflarmed? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  '  :hat  is  a  mighty  im- 
portant difference. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  E>elaware.  There  is 
a  second  differenci  i.  When  we  set  up  the 
judiciary,  particularly  the  Supreme 
Court,  we  made  tlieir  salaries  $39,500  a 
year  for  the  Assocl  ite  Justices,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  $45,000  ror  the  Chief  Justice. 
They  are  also  piovided  with  lifetime 
tenure.  In  additior ,  when  they  resign  for 
disability  or  retinment,  they  draw  full 
retirement  benefits  from  a  fund  into 
which  they  did  net  make  any  contribu- 
tion while  they  wei  e  serving.  It  Is  entirely 
separate.  We  did  t  lat  for  the  purpose  of 
insulating  those  leople,  so  that  they 
could  not  be  influ(  meed  from  the  stand- 
point of  financial  reasons. 


That,  to  me,  is  the  basic  difference,  a 
large  difference. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  make 
one  last  observation? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  disagree  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  permanency  of  tenure  with 
respect  to  this  situation.  I  say  that  if  the 
taking  of  remuneration  for  services  ren- 
dered is  wrong  in  principle  in  the  first 
instance,  it  is  wrong  in  principle  in  any 
Instance,  and  the  fact  that  a  Justice  has 
life  tenure  does  not  add  to  the  wrongful 
taking  in  such  a  situation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  this.  Nowhere  has  it  been 
brought  out  that  that  is  legally  wrong,  or 
that  it  is  wrong  in  principle,  or  that  it 
is  improper,  except  that  It  probably  has 
by  implication  an  improper  connotation. 

Mr.  GRIFTIN.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
clearly  wrong  in  principle  and  violates 
the  canons  of  judicial  ethics.  It  may  not 
be  in  violation  of  the  law  and  it  may 
not  be  a  crime,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  we  have  to  confirm  this  nomination. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  not 
saying  it  is  right  in  either  case.  In  fact 
I  have  of ttimes  criticized  such  operations. 
I  am  merely  saying  there  is  a  difference 
in  each  case.  We  should  not  Judge  this 
simply  on  the  basis  of  whether  this  is  a 
violation  of  law. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There  is 
a  moral  or  ethical  issue  with  reference  to 
Members  of  Congress  as  well  as  members 
of  the  Judiciary  that  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  constituents  confirm 
our  election  or  when  we  confirm  a  Ju- 
dicial appointee. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  Jimlor 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  if  it  is  not  true 
that  this  is  the  first  nominee  for 
Chief  Justice  who  has  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for 
questioning. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  think  that  in  con- 
text we  should  make  this  clear  because 
the  comment  was  made  that  he  had  re- 
fused to  come  back  for  various  reasons. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  correct.  He  did 
refuse  to  come  back. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  whether  Mr. 
Fortas  was  questioned  in  the  committee 
at  any  time  about  fees  he  received  for 
lecturing  and  whether  he  lefused  to 
answer  or  concealed  the  facts  about 
those  fees. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Here  again  I  must  say 
that  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, but  based  on  my  study  of  the  record, 
I  know  of  no  particular  questions  that 
were  asked  about  these  fees  when  he 
was  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  When  it  is  said  the 
evidence  as  to  these  fees  at  American 
University  was  concealed,  we  are  not  im- 
plying that  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  refused 


to  answer  questions  or  concealed  thi« 
openly  in  committee  hearings;  is  that 
true?  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  not  implying.  I 
am  stating  he  refused  to  come  back  and 
answer  questions  when  an  invitation  to 
return  was  given  to  him. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  After  he  testified 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  After  he  testified  for 
12  hours  before  the  committee. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  one  other 
question.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of  any 
case  in  which  Justice  Fortas  participated 
in  which  there  was  even  an  appearance 
of  a  conflict  of  interest  by  him? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Well,  let  me  Just  say 
I  am  not  an  expert  on  the  Supreme 
Court's  recent  obscenity  decisions,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  get  into  the  merits  of 
those  decisions.  But  the  answer  is  "Yes." 

A  witness,  Mr.  James  Clancy,  appeared 
before  the  committee.  He  testifled  to  the 
effect  that  before  Mr.  Fortas  went  on 
the  Court,  he  had  received  a  fee  of  some 
$11,000  for  representing  a  Mr.  William 
Hamllng.  It  was  alleged  that  after  he 
ascended  to  the  bench.  Justice  Fortas 
improperly  sat  in  Judgment  on  a  case 
involving  this  former  client,  an  alleged 
partner  in  the  Corinth  Publications  Co. — 
hearings,  pages  296  to  297,   1179. 

Thus,  a  question  was  raised  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  was  a  possible  con- 
flict of  Interest  and  whether  or  not  he 
should  have  disquallfled  himself  in  this 
case.  When  the  hearings  were  closed,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  made  It 
abundantly  clear  that  he  hoped  Justice 
Fortas  would  come  back  and  testify  con- 
cerning this  possible  conflict  of  interest. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  have  one  further  question. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Was  there  an  indica- 
tion here  that  Justice  Fortas  had  been 
Involved  with  this  client  in  this  case  that 
was  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  or 
being  considered  by  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  the  record  to 
be  clear.  He  represented  this  same  client 
as  a  lawyer  before  he  went  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  a  similar  type  of  case — 
one  involving  obscenity  matters.  The 
question  is,  when  his  former  client,  with 
a  similar  kind  of  case,  came  before  the 
Court,  was  there  a  possible  conflict  of 
interest.  I  cite  that  for  the  record.  Sen- 
ators must  make  their  own  decisions  as 
to  whether  there  was  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est in  this  case. 

The  disturbing  thing  is  that  there  was 
no  effort  by  Justice  Fortas  to  come  back 
and  clear  up  this  matter,  although  I  un- 
dersttmd  a  letter  was  placed  in  the  file 
by  his  former  partner,  Mr.  Porter,  with 
respect  to  these  charges.  And  I  do  not 
want  to  overlook  the  fact  that  such  a  let- 
ter is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  that  we  should 
clarify  what  is  ethical  and  what  Is  not, 
what  is  legal  and  what  is  not,  for  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  Senators,  or 
for  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  regret  that  we  have  not  clarified 
this  matter. 

It  is  healthy  that  the  Senator  is  rais- 
ing these  points  about  possible  Impropri- 
ety. However,  I  might  say,  as  the  most 
Junior  Senator,  that  I  find  myself  con- 
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fused  about  the  proprieties  of  raising 
money  and  accepting  fees  as  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator. I  do  not  find  much  consolation  or 
solace  in  the  fact  that  I  may  have  to 
face  the  voters,  while  in  the  case  of  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  has  a 
lifetime  Job.  As  a  practical  matter,  there 
could  well  be  greater  conflict  for  one  so 
insecure  that  he  must  raise  money  to  go 
out  and  get  elected  than  for  one  who  has 
a  permanent  Job  and  who  need  not  go 
out  and  appeal  for  help  from  anybody  to 
stay  in  his  Job  as  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  think  it  important  that  we  clarify 
these  rules  of  ethics  and  proprieties  not 
oxily  for  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  also  for  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  will  agree  on 
this  point. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  certainly  agree  that 
it  is  always  good  to  have  clear  lines.  I 
think  the  canons  of  judicial  ethics,  how- 
ever, set  forth  clear  guidelines  for  per- 
sons in  the  judicial  branch.  A  careful 
reading  of  these  canons  clearly  indicates 
that  a  Judge  or  Justice  should  not  get 
in  a  position  where  he  even  gives  the 
appearance  of  doing  anything  improper. 

I  think  the  facts  of  this  case  have  to 
be  viewed,  not  against  a  situation  of  what 
the  ethics  of  the  Senate  are.  might  or 
should  be.  but  against  what  the  ethics  of 
the  Judiciary  already  are. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor, but  carried  to  its  extreme,  the  Sena- 
tor's argiunent  would  reach  the  conclu- 
sion raised  earlier  today  that  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  should  never  ac- 
cept a  fee  for  lecturing  because,  by  impli- 
cation, at  some  time  that  person  might 
have  a  case  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
Junior  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  My  feeling  is  that  if  he 
accepts  fees  of  this  nature,  if  there  could 
be  a  conflict  of  interest,  that  when  a  case 
comes  before  the  Supreme  Court  would 
be  the  time  for  the  Justice  to  disqualify 
himself,  but  not  to  conjecture  or  antic- 
ipate the  most  remote  possibility  that 
someone  might  come  before  the  Court 
who  is  paying  him  a  fee  for  lecturing. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  not  trying  to  con- 
jecture or  anticipate  remote  possibilities. 
I  realize  that  almost  any  principle  ex- 
tended to  its  ultimate  length  at  some 
point  might  be  ridiculous.  But  this  is  not 
the  problem.  We  have  a  case  before  the 
Senate.  We  have  the  facts  before  the 
Senate.  We  know  what  the  case  is.  We  do 
not  have  to  be  concerned  with  what 
might  be  the  situation  if  he  did  some- 
thing a  little  differently. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  once  again  that  I  have 
not  been  a  lawyer.  I  have  been  many 
other  things.  Including  an  engineer,  a 
coal  miner,  a  tool  and  die  maker,  a 
dancer,  and  an  actor;  but  I  have  lived 
with  people.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
question  of  the  association  of  our  Gov- 
ernment £is  it  affects  our  people.  That  Is 
the  only  purpose  of  government,  and 
the  only  purpose  in  our  sitting  here,  day 
after  day — as  I  was  here  last  night  until 


very  late,  getting  out  the  vocational  edu- 
cation  bill.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  here. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  lawyers, 
of  whom  I  am  told  there  are  87  in  this 
Chamber,  I  am  at  a  disadvantage;  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  knowledge,  asso- 
ciation, and  concern  for  people,  I  may 
have  an  advantage. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  further  to 
my  good  friend,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]. 
that  very  often  I  notice  that  these  finely 
trained  legal  minds,  which  are  so  sensi- 
tive from  having  read  the  law  and  being 
trained  in  the  law,  get  into  an  area  of 
logistics — legal  logistics.  If  you  will —  and 
legal  semantics,  that  get  away  from  the 
point  in  question. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  trial  here. 
No  one  is  on  trial.  Neither  are  we  trying 
to  write  rules  of  ethics.  As  I  understand 
it — and  I  hope  I  will  be  corrected  if  I  am 
wrong — we  are  in  executive  session,  and, 
being  in  executive  session,  we  now  be- 
come a  part  of  the  executive  branch 
temporarily,  in  order  to  carry  out  our 
obligation  to  look  at  the  performance  in 
the  light  of  existing  conditions.  In  the 
light  of  the  reaction  of  the  people,  once 
again,  because  they  are  the  most  im- 
portant element,  and  not  the  word  of 
the  law.  How  does  the  word  of  the  law 
affect  the  people?  Is  it  proper?  Does  it 
carry  out  the  concept  of  government?  Or 
does  it  slyly  change  the  concept  of  gov- 
ernment without  the  people  knowing  it? 

It  is  a  matter  of  Judgment  on  the  part 
of  each  and  every  individual  Senator 
that,  at  the  end  of  this  dialog,  discussion, 
debate — whatever  we  wish  to  call  it — 
all  the  information  pertaining  to  this 
particular  nomination,  all  the  informa- 
tion available  has  been  disclosed  and 
then,  that  that  individual  Senator  will 
sit  down  and.  In  the  privacy  of  his  own 
thoughts  in  his  own  mind,  based  on  his 
own  set  of  ethics  and  his  own  feeling 
about  what  is  proper  and  what  is  Im- 
proper, will  decide  whether,  in  his  most 
sincere  and  deepest  judgment,  this 
nomination  should  be  confirmed  or  this 
nomination  should  not  be  approved. 

We  can  argue  endlessly  as  to  the  con- 
ditions of  whether  it  is  right  to  accept  a 
fee  or  whether  it  is  improper  to  accept 
a  fee.  That  has  never  been  in  question 
in  this  case,  as  I  imderstand  it. 

The  source  of  the  fee  has  suddenly 
become  of  interest,  whether  there  was 
knowledge  on  both  sides.  It  is  not  as 
though  a  Senator  or  a  Representative 
went  out  to  make  a  speech  and  accepted 
an  honorarium.  This  is  a  different  mat- 
ter. We  are  talking  about  the  level  of 
government— the  highest  level  of  govern- 
ment— and.  therefore,  this  should  not  be 
confused  with  a  trial.  It  is  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  explaining  the  conditions.  Those 
conditions  must  be  judged  against  the 
background  of  the  life  of  the  Nation  to- 
day, especially  this  great  area  of  permis- 
siveness which,  I  am  certain,  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country 
have  finally  become  conscious  of  and 
are  very  much  concerned  about — as  I 
am — and  as  I  know  you  are. 

We  are  all  concerned  about  what  has 
happened  with  regard  to  the  high  regard 
and  esteem  we  had  for  our  judges  and 
oiu-  courts.  We  are  all  concerned  about 
what  has  happened  to  appointments  in 


the  courts.  I  am  supersensitive  about 
that.  In  my  State,  in  the  last  2  weeks 
of  his  ofiQce.  the  former  Governor  ap- 
pointed 84  judges,  almost  as  fast  as  he 
could  get  the  names  together.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  on  some  of  them,  he  did  not 
go  into  them  as  carefully  as  I  intend  to 
go  into  appointments  from  now  on. 

Thus.  I  merely  ask  that  it  be  clearly 
understood — or  I  should  be  corrected — 
that  no  one  is  on  trial  here.  This  is  not 
an  inquisition.  It  is  merely  a  recitation 
of  all  the  information  we  have  on  the 
subject. 

At  the  outset.  I  had  certain  reasons 
which  I  stated  for  objecting  to  nomina- 
tions before  any  names  had  been  sent 
up  here.  I  still  have  those  reasons,  but 
since  that  date — and  I  have  made  that 
statement  publicly  I  believe  5  days  before 
any  names  were  even  mentioned — and 
since  the  discussions  and  the  disclosures 
which  have  come  forward.  I  have  many, 
many  more  reasons  that  will  fortify  the 
position  I  originally  took. 

However.  I  beg  the  Senate  not  to  con- 
fuse this  matter  by  making  it  a  trial  of 
any  kind.  As  I  see  it,  it  is  a  matter  of 
disclosure  of  all  the  conditions,  all  the 
actions,  and  all  the  goings  on,  and  then 
each  Senator  will  make  up  his  mind,  and 
will  take  the  moral  and  permanent  re- 
sr>onsibility  for  his  judgment.  It  is  simply 
that,  and  no  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  sorry  if  I  have 
missed  any  of  the  nuances  that  come  into 
the  highly  trained  legal  mind,  but  it  is 
too  late  for  me  to  change.  I  prefer  to 
approach  it  from  my  standpoint.  Thus, 
from  time  to  time,  I  may  ask  the  privi- 
lege of  interrupting  this  colloquy,  so  that 
the  highly  trained  legal  minds  will  al- 
ways keep  this  on  the  basis  that  the 
American  people  are  listening  to  this  dis- 
cussion and  will  understand  exactly  what 
is  going  on — because  they,  too,  have  a 
right  to  make  up  their  minds. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
now  to  the  Junior  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  says  he  will  speak  for  only  a 
minute,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Michigan,  Senator 
Hart. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
just  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia to  clarify  the  Record.  He  has  been 
kind  enough  to  say  I  have  a  highly 
trained  legal  mind.  The  Senator  also  re- 
fers to  "you"  being  concerned  about  per- 
missiveness. The  Senator  seems  to  have 
too  many  "you's"  in  the  Record  and  I 
wonder  whether  he  would  make  it  clear 
that  they  refer  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  on  the  question  of  per- 
missiveness, because  I  do  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  intended,  by  all  means, 
that  not  only  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York,  but  also  the  junior  Senator 
from  Michigan,  and  all  Senators  be 
concerned  about  permissiveness.  It  is 
something  that  we  cannot  be  insen- 
sible to.  It  glares  at  us  from  the  head- 
lines of  the  newspapers  every  morning. 
It  also  glares  at  us  from  the  color  tele- 
vision sets  which  I  assume  we  all  use  from 
time  to  time  to  lind  out  what  is  really 
going  on  in  the  outside  world — and  also 
here  in  the  Senate  sometimes.  It  resounds 
over  the  radio  as  well.  I  am  certain  that 
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all  of  us  are  not  nsensltlve  to  peimlB- 
siveness  and  all  tne  other  "new"  things 
which  have  appeared  In  the  past  few 
years,  some  of  wilch  are  causing  me 


great  concern  and 

Mr.  ORIFFIN 
am  very  happy  to 


great  worry. 

\iT.  President,  now  I 

yield  to  my  able  col- 
league from  Mlcta%an  [Mr.  Hart]  for  a 
question. 

President,  this  Sena- 
is  very  reluctant  to 


Mr.  HART.  Mr 
tor  from  Michlgai , 


continue  to  contril  ute  to  any  delay.  But 
I  rise  to  make  the  pcdnt  that  the  Sena- 
tor fnm  California  says  Abe  Fortas  is 
not  on  trial.  This  is  not  a  trial,  what- 
ever this  is.  It  is  T  ot  anything,  yet.  Let 
lis  discuss  Abe  For  »8  and  this  nomina- 
tion. What  is  goini :  on  now  is  a  discus- 
sion of  whether  we  dll  discuss. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  14r.  President,  may  I 
have  1  second  to  ai  swer  the  Senator? 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  A  iay  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  S<  nator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hxirn  that  I  did  not  mention  the 
nahie  of'Abe  Portai .  I  was  merely  recit- 
ing, perhaps  to  cla:  Ify  the  words  in  my 
own  mind,  as  to  'rhat  we  were  doing 
here. 

Mr.  HART.  And  [  rose  to  make  clear 
that  what  we  are  c  olng  here  is  not  dis- 
cussing the  nomlna  ion. 

Mr.    MURPHY.    I    understand    ex- 

Q  /»  fly 

Mr.  HART.  All  rl(  ht. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  understand  why  the 
senior  Senator  fron  i  Michigan  rose,  and 
I  think  that  he  has  made  a  very  valid 
point. 

Mr.  HART.  All  rij  ht. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  glad  he  has  ad- 
vised me  and  brought  me  back  to  the 
realities  of  the  situation.  For  the  mo- 
ment, the  dialog  ind  disciission  had 
slipped  away  from  t  lat.  That  Is  why 

Mr.  HART.  That  i  i  right. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  W  i  must  be  very  care- 
ful to  keep  to  the  point.  What  we  are 
talking  about  is  wh  ither  we  will  discuss 
the  nomination. 

When  we  get  to  '  he  discussion  of  the 
nomination,  I  Intei  d  to  have  some  ex- 
tended formal  renarks  to  maJce.  once 
again  based  against  the  backgroimd  of 
my  experience  and  dealings  with  people, 
my  concern  for  this  great  Nation  of  ours, 
and  my,  possibly  irroneous,  idea  and 
feeling  about  ethics  propriety,  responsi- 
bility, and  other  fac  ors. 

I  thank  the  dlstin  fished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [  Mr.  Hart]  for  bring- 
ing me  ba«k  to  the  x>int.  I  am  obligated 
to  him  f  orliaving  dc  ne  so. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  li^  r.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Mlchii  ;an  yield? 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  y  eld  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  ]  think  the  Senator 
stated  that  Justice  Portas  was  not  able 
to  give  one  of  the  1  ictures  and  had  ob- 
tained a  substitute. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Th;  it  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Eoes  the  Senator  re- 
call the  name  of  the  tubstitute? 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  If  1  he  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  say  so.  tl:  at  Information  is  in 
the  Record  of  Tueiday,  September  17. 
at  page  27105,  at  the  point  where  I 
placed  in  the  Recoid  a  news  item  from 


the  Washlngtmi  Post,  which  read.  In 
part,  as  follows: 

Juvenile  Court  Judge  Orem  W.  Ketcham 
Bald  yesterday  that  he  received  no  fee  for 
flUlng  in  for  Supreme  Court  Justice  Abe  For- 
taa  at  an  American  University  Uw  seminar 
session  on  July  16. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  many  lectures 
were  given? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  is -my  understanding 
that  there  were  to  be  nine  sessions  of  2 
hours  each. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  many  did  the  Jus- 
tice deliver? 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  It  would  seem  from 
the  information  available  that  he  could 
not  have  appeared  at  more  than  eight. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Was  the  compensation 
fixed  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  amount 
per  lecture,  or  was  it  a  total  amount  for 
all  the  lectures  he  gave? 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  understand  that  It 
was  a  total  amount  of  $15,000  for  this 
particular  seminar,  which  was  entitled 
"Law  and  the  Social  Environment."  I 
understand  that  17  students  attended 
the  seminar. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Where  were  the  lec- 
tures delivered?  At  the  American  Uni- 
versity or  at  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  do  not  know  the  an- 
swer to  that  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Anyhow,  a  substitute 
delivered  one  lecture,  and  he  was  not 
paid  for  it? 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  recollection  is  that 
the  Judge  who  substituted  said  that  he 
was  glad  and  honored  to  be  asked  by  the 
Justice  to  deliver  the  lecture. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Yes;  the  substitute  said 
that   he   was   "rather   flattered   to   be 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Now  this  further  ques- 
tion: When  the  dean  of  American  Uni- 
versity testified,  did  he  or  did  he  not 
say  that  precaution  was  taken  not  to 
allow  the  Justice  to  know  where  the 
money  came  from? 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect. There  is  testimony  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  was  that  pre- 
caution taken?  Why  was  the  Justice  not 
told  where  the  money  came  from? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  oould  not  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  true  that  tes- 
timony was  given  to  the  effect  that  ex- 
treme care  was  taken  not  to  let  the 
Justice  know  the  source  of  the  contribu- 
tions to  finance  the  $15,000  compensa- 
tion that  was  given  him? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  was  the  thrust  of 
Dean  Tennary's  testimony,  yes.  In  light 
of  that,  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  that 
Justice  Fortas'  wife  is  a  member  of  the 
law  firm;  that  the  fund  was  actually 
solicited  and  collected  by  his  wife's  pres- 
ent, and  his  former,  law  partner;  and 
that  we  do  not  know  whether  he  actu- 
ally knew  who  contributed  the  money. 
We  would  like  to  know,  for  it  may  be 
even  more  serious  if  the  nominee  did 
not  know  where  this  very  large — and 
questionable — fee  came  from.  A  Justice 
cannot  take  money  with  his  eyes  closed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  I  yield  for  a  question. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  also  that  these  contributions  were 
tax  free,  as  far  as  the  contributors  were 
concerned? 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  That  is  correct.  It  was 
a  very  interesting  arrangement  because, 
by  running  the  funds  through  the  uni- 
versity, an  educational  institution,  the 
contribution,  which  if  made  for  a  ix)- 
litlcal  or  campaign  purpose  would  not 
be  tax  deductible,  oould  be  claimed  to 
be  tax  deductiUe.  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  assume  that  these  funds  would  qualify 
as  charitable  contributions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
know,  either,  but.  according  to  the  press, 
it  has  been  ruled  tax  free.  I  am  not  sure 
how  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  would 
rule  on  it . 

Has  not  at  least  the  New  York  Times 
quoted — ^that  is  my  source  of  informa- 
tion— that  the  son  of  one  of  the  con- 
tributors had  been  convicted  for  a  rather 
serious  crime,  which  was  being  appealed, 
with  the  possibility  that  it  may  be  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court?  Did  it  not  state 
that  the  son  of  one  of  these  contributors 
had  been  convicted  and  his  case  was 
under  appeal? 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  Yes,  that  is  correct.  The 
New  York  Times  did  publish  such  a  re- 
port. Of  course,  it  is  a  matter  of  c<Mn- 
mon  knowledge  that  other  corporations 
with  which  these  five  are  affiliated  are 
involved  in  litigation  in  various  stages. 
The  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  for  ex- 
ample, is  presently  involved  in  litigation. 
So  there  is  no  question  that  a  number 
of  cases  will  be  coming  before  the  Court 
involving  these  individuals  and  their 
firms. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  further  for  a  question, 
did  it  not  also  develop  that  at  least  the 
contributors  knew  the  purpose  for  which 
this  fund  was  being  raised? 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Yes.  That  is  a  good 
question.  I  can  say  on  personal  author- 
ity that  a  very  enterprising  reporter 
called  at  least  one  of  the  five  contribu- 
tors and  confirmed  that  this  contributor 
knew  and  was  fully  aware  of  where  his 
contribution  was  going. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  Mr.  Fortas  is  quoted  as 
saying  he  did  not  luiow  the  source  of  the 
contribution.  I  have  no  basis  for  contra- 
dicting that. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
this  report.  As  the  Senator  knows,  Mr. 
Fortas  did  not  come  back  to  testify  to 
answer  these  questions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  any 
event,  the  contributors  who  contributed 
to  this  fund,  which  we  have  been  given 
to  understand  is  tax  free,  at  least  knew 
the  purpose  for  which  the  fund  was  be- 
ing raised,  and  at  least  one  of  those  con- 
tributors knew  his  son's  case  might  very 
well  be  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
whether  Mr.  Fortas  knew  that  or  not? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that,  when  nobody  comes  before 
the  committee  to  clarify  this  matter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Does  not 
the  very  fact  that  those  questions  were 
left  unanswered  make  the  matter  a  little 
delicate  at  this  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  correct. 
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The  senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart]  raised  the  point  that  the 
question  before  the  Senate  was  whether 
to  take  up  the  nomination.  As  I  started 
my  remarlcs,  I  focused  on  the  fact  that 
the  record  of  the  hearings  in  this  par- 
ticular situation  is  so  full  of  holes,  so  in- 
complete and  so  contradictory,  that  I 
doubt  whether  the  Supreme  Court  or  any 
other  court  would  try  to  pass  Judgment 
on  a  record  in  the  state  that  this  one 
Is  in.  Therefore,  I  think  we  do  have  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  Senate  should 
even  take  up  the  nomination  on  the  basis 
of  a  record  such  as  the  record  before  us. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  Mr.  Fortas  ap- 
peared to  testify  on  his  behalf  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  In  his  testi- 
mony, Mr.  Fortas  acknowledged  that  he 
had  participated  in  White  House  deliber- 
ations concerning  the  policy  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  with  respect  to  Vietnam 
and  the  Detroit  riots  while  sitting  as  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  seeking  to  explain  this  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  committee,  Mr.  Fortas 
said: 

I  have,  on  occasion,  been  asked  to  come  to 
the  White  House  to  participate  In  conferences 
on  critical  matters  having  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  any  legal  situation  or  with  any- 
thing before  the  Court  or  that  might  come 
before  the  Court. 

That  is  taken  from  the  record  of  the 
hearings  at  page  104. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Fortas  stressed,  in 
his  testimony  before  the  committee,  and 
repeated  during  the  hearings,  his  asser- 
tion that — 

There  was  nothing  Involved  In  the  confer- 
ences, the  consultations,  or  the  Issues  that 
were  discussed  In  which  the  Court  might 
possibly  become  Involved. 

That  is  taken  from  the  record  of  the 
hearings  at  page  107. 

Now,  some  of  the  supporters  of  Mr. 
Fortas'  nomination  indicate  that  they 
are  completely  satisfied  to  accept  the  as- 
surance that  the  relationship  of  Mr. 
Fortas  to  the  President  has  involved  no 
matters  which  have  been  or  could  pos- 
sibly come  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
But  I  should  like  to  suggest,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  it  is  already  apparent  that  the 
acceptance  of  such  assurances  is  mis- 
placed, for  it  is  clearly  evident  that  cases 
have  already  reached  the  Court  pertain- 
ing to  executive  matters  in  which  Mr. 
Fortas  participated  while  sitting  as  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Despite  the  strong  assurances  by  Mr. 
Fortas  that  no  questions  would  come  be- 
fore the  Court  involving  executive  mat- 
ters in  which  he  participated,  let  me 
point  to  three  recent  cases  which  demon- 
strate otherwise. 

In  United  States  v.  O'Brien  (391  U.S. 
367  (1968)),  a  case  arising  out  of  the 
burning  of  a  draft  card  in  protest  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  Justice  Douglas,  in  dissent 
stated: 

The  underlying  and  basic  problem  in  this 
case,  however,  is  whether  conscription  is  per- 
missible In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war.  (391  U.8.  at  389.) 

I  believe  that  the  dissent  of  Justice 
Douglas  in  this  particular  case  is  worth 
focusing  upon.  He  says: 

The  CXJurt  states  that  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  raise  and  support  armies 


is  "broad  and  awMplng"  and  that  Congress' 
power  "to  classify  and  conscript  manpower 
for  military  service  is  'beyond  question.' " 
This  Is  undoubtedly  true  In  times  when,  by 
declaration  of  Congress,  the  Nation  is  In  a 
state  of  war.  The  underlying  and  basic  prob- 
lem In  this  case,  however.  Is  whether  con- 
scription Is  permissible  In  the  absence  of  a 
declaration  of  war.  That  question  has  not 
been  briefed  nor  was  It  presented  In  oral 
argument;  but  It  Is,  I  submit,  a  question 
upon  which  the  litigants  and  the  country  are 
entitled  to  a  ruling.  I  have  discussed  In 
Holmes  V.  United  States,  post,  p.  936,  the  na- 
ture of  the  legal  Issue  and  It  will  be  seen 
from  my  dissenting  opinion  In  that  case  that 
this  Court  has  never  ruled  on  the  question. 
It  Is  time  that  we  made  a  ruling.  This  case 
should  be  put  down  for  rearg:ument  and 
heard  with  Holmes  v.  United  States  and  with 
Hart  V.  United  States,  post,  p.  958,  In  which 
the  Court  today  denies  certiorari. 

The  rule  that  this  Couit  will  not  consider 
Issuee  not  raised  by  the  parties  is  not  inflex- 
ible and  yields  in  "exceptional  cases" 
{Duignan  v.  United  States,  274  VS.  195,  200) 
to  the  need  correctly  to  decide  the  case 
before  the  court.  E.g.,  Erie  R.  Co.  v. 
Tompkins.  304  U.S.  64;  Terminiello  v.  Chi- 
cago. 337  U.S.  1. 

In  such  a  case  It  Is  not  unusual  to  ask  for 
reargument  (Sherman  v.  United  States,  356 
U.S.  369,  379,  n.  2,  Frankfurter,  J.,  concur- 
ring) even  on  a  constitutional  question  not 
raised  by  the  parties.  In  Abel  v.  United 
States,  362  U.S.  217.  the  petitioner  had  con- 
ceded that  an  administrative  deportation 
arrest  warrant  would  be  valid  for  its  limited 
purpose  even  though  not  supported  by  a 
sworn  aflldavlt  stating  probable  cause:  but 
the  Court  ordered  reargument  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  warrant  had  been  validly 
issued  In  petitioner's  case.  362  U.S.,  at  219.  n., 
par.  1:  U.S.  Sup.  Ct.  Journal,  October  Term, 
1958,  p.  193.  In  Lustig  v.  United  States.  338 
U.S.  74,  the  petitioner  argued  that  an  exclu- 
sionary rule  should  apply  to  the  fruit  of  an 
unreasonable  search  by  state  officials  solely 
because  they  acted  In  concert  with  federal 
officers  (see  Weeks  v.  United  States,  232  U.S. 
383;  Byars  v.  United  States,  273  U.S.  28) .  The 
Court  ordered  reargument  on  the  question 
raised  in  a  then  pending  case.  Wolf  v.  Colo- 
rado, 338  U.S.  25 :  applicability  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  to  the  States.  Journal,  October 
Term,  1947,  p.  298.  In  Donaldson  v.  Read 
Magazine,  333  UJ3.  178,  the  only  Issue  pre- 
sented, according  to  both  parties,  was 
whether  the  record  contained  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  fraud  to  uphold  an  order  of  the 
Postmaster  General.  Reargument  was  or- 
dered on  the  constitutional  issue  of  abridge- 
ment of  First  Amendment  freedoms.  333 
U.S..  at  181-182;  Journal,  October  Term, 
1947,  p.  70.  Finally,  In  Musser  v.  Utah,  333 
U.S.  95.  96,  reargument  was  ordered  on  the 
question  of  unconstitutional  vagueness  of  a 
criminal  statute,  an  Issue  not  raised  by  the 
parties  but  suggested  at  oral  argument  by 
Justice  Jackson.  Journal,  October  Term, 
1947,  p.  87. 

These  precedents  demonstrate  the  ap- 
propriateness of  restoring  the  Instant  case 
to  the  calendar  for  reargument  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  constitutionality  of  a  peacetime 
draft  and  having  it  heard  with  Holmes  v. 
United  States  and  Hart  v.  United  States. 

I  have  read  this  dissent  in  full  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize that,  in  the  briefs  that  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Court,  the  issue  was  not 
directly  presented.  But  even  though  this 
is  the  case,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  dissented 
from  the  Court's  opinion,  and,  by  dis- 
senting, raised  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Supreme  Court 
should  set  down  for  argument  the  ques- 
tion of  the  constitutionality  of  the  draft 
in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  by 


Congress  in  connection  with  the  Vietnam 
war.  When  the  Justice  did  that,  the  issue 
was  before  the  Court  because  even 
though  the  other  Justices  decided  not  to 
take  this  issue  up.  they  had  to  make  this 
decision. 

The  other  two  cases  to  which  I  re- 
ferred are  Holmes  v.  United  States  (301 
U.S.  936  (1968).  and  H^rt  v.  United 
States  (391  U.S.  956  (1968),  in  which 
Justice  Stewart  as  well  as  Justice  Douglas 
indicated  that  the  Court  should  consider 
questions  concerning  the  war  in  Viet- 
nsmi. 

For  example,  in  Holmes  against 
United  States,  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  stated 
in  a  memorandum: 

This  case,  like  Hart  v.  United  States,  No. 
1044,  Misc.,  post,  p.  966,  Involves  the  power 
of  Congress,  when  no  war  has  been  declared, 
to  enact  a  law  providing  for  a  limited  period 
of  compulsory  military  training  and  service, 
with  an  alternative  of  compulsory  domestic 
civilian  service  under  certain  circumstances. 
It  does  not  Involve  the  power.  In  the  absence 
of  a  declaration  of  war,  to  compel  military 
service  In  armed  international  conflict  over- 
seas. If  the  latter  question  were  presented,  I 
would  Join  MB.  JusncK  Douglas  In  voting  to 
grant  the  writ  of  certiorari.  (391  \J£.  at  936) 

Although  his  opinion  is  somewhat 
more  limited  than  Justice  Douglas,  Jus- 
tice Stewart  also,  in  these  cases,  believes 
that  the  questions  pertaining  to  the  va- 
lidity of  the  war  in  Vietnam  should  be 
taken  up  by  the  Court. 

And  it  should  be  noted  for  the  record 
that  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  did  not  disqualify 
himself  in  these  three  cases.  He  sat  on 
the  Court  and  participated,  in  so  far  as 
the  record  shows,  in  the  decisions  in 
these  cases. 

Mr.  Justice  Fortas  stated  flatly  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  in 
testimony  on  July  16: 

It  Is  not  true  that  I  have  ever  helped  to 
frame  a  measure  since  I  have  been  a  Justice 
of  the  <3ourt. 

That  Is  from  the  record  of  the  hearings 
at  page  104. 

Mr.  Fortas,  as  a  witness  before  the 
committee,  was  being  interrogated  quite 
closely  as  to  whether  or  not,  in  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  deliberations  at  the 
White  House,  he  had  ever  involved  him- 
self in  the  drafting  or  framing  of  leg- 
islation. He  said  very  flaUy : 

It  Is  not  true  that  I  have  ever  helped  to 
frame  a  measure  since  I  have  been  a  Justice 
of  the  Court. 

That  is  from  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings at  page  107. 

Yet,  less  than  2  months  earlier,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
Justice  Fortas  was  involved  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  an  amendment  to  the  Treasury 
Department  appropriation  bill,  pertain- 
ing to  the  security  and  protection  of 
presidential  candidates. 

Senator  Allott  testified  on  May  27. 
1968,  that  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Joseph  Barr  had  informed  him: 

This  Is  the  amendment — 

Referring  to  the  Secret  Service  pro- 
tection amendment — 

they  want  at  the  White  House.  It  has  been 
gone  over  by  De  Vler  Plerson  and  Abe  Fortas. 
and  they  have  cleared  Iv  and  they  can  live 
with  It.  (Hearings,  pt.  II,  p.  1349.) 
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Obviously,  Senator 
raises  serious  question 
weight  which  ca  \ 
Senate  to  Mr.  Fcrtas 
when  he  flatly  staged 

It  is  not  true 
to  frame  a  measure 
tlce  of  the  cotirt 
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Allott's  testimony 

concerning  the 

be  accorded  by  the 

earlier  testimony 


t  tiat  I  have  ever  helped 
since  I  have  been  a  Jus- 
Hearings,  p.  104.) 


came  to  light  to 
committee  and  trj 
Mr.    President, 


( 

As'  has  already  been  pointed  out,  even 
more  disturbing  tnan  this  apparent  con- 
tradiction is  the  refusal  by  Mr.  Fortas 
after  this  discrep<  incy  and  contradiction 
come  back  before  the 

to  clear  it  up. 

after  acknowledging 
participation  in  >Wftiite  House  conferences 
concerning  the  Vii  itnam  war  and  the  De- 
troit riots,  Mr.  Fcrtas  testifled: 

I  gueas  I  have  mt  de  full  disclosure  now. 

That  is  from  th  ;  hearings  at  page  106. 

Senator  Allott  s  testimony,  of  course, 
is  a  direct  challen  le  to  that  statement,  a 
challenge  which  stands  uncontradicted, 
saying  to  the  Serate  and  to  the  Nation 
that  Jtl^tlce  Fort)  IS  did  not  make  a  full 
dlsclostire  of  his  <  ctlvltles  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  while  serving  as  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Cour  i. 

Mr.  Fortas  admj  tted  under  questioning 
that  he  had  calle<  a  friend,  Ralph  Laz- 
arus, to  criticize  a  statement  made  on  be- 
half of  the  busi  aess  coimcil  of  Hot 
Springs,  Va.,  cono  tming  the  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

It  had  been  retorted  in  the  June  4, 
1967,  Issue  of  the  Ifew  York  Times  that 
Justice  Fortas  hid  made  this  call  to 
transmit  President  Johnson's  ire  to  the 
business  council  o\  er  this  statement. 

At  first.  Justice  Fortas  denied  the  re- 
port, but  when  h<  was  questioned  fur- 
ther concerning  ;  i  report  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Ju  y  18,  1968,  that  busi- 
ness executives  at  the  meeting  said  at  the 
time  that  Mr.  Lazarus  had  quoted  Mr 
saying  the  President 
Fortas  replied: 


Justice  Fortas  as 
was  upset.  Justice 


other  about  that.  I 


Senator,  I  could    lot  say  one  way  or  the 


ust  do  not  remember. 


That  is  from  the  hearings  at  page  227. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  unfair,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  it  certainly  would  appear  on 
the  present  state  c  I  the  record  that  Mr. 
Fortas  was  acting  for  President  John- 
son when  he  succe:  sfully  urged  the  busi- 
ness council  to  wiiidraw  its  statement 
concerning  the  lev(  il  of  spending  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  ijid,  incidentally,  the 
prediction  which  so  upset  President 
Johnson  turned  o  it  to  be  very  accu- 
rate— see  the  New  "  'ork  Times  of  July  18, 
1968. 

Thus,  whether  w<  look  to  the  testimony 
of  Senator  Allott.  or  to  the  testimony  of 
the  nominee  himse  f ,  or  to  the  other  un- 
contradicted reports,  one  cannot  avoid 
the  conclusion  thi  t  serious  doubts  and 
questions  exist  as  i  o  whether  Mr.  Fortas 
did  in  fact  make  i  full  diclosure  of  his 
activities  In  the  executive  branch  while 
sitting  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  light  of  the  state  of  this  record, 
conclusions,  and  e  valuations  which  have 
been  drawn  by  re  iponsible  segments  of 
the  press  Intimatt  ly  familiar  with  the 
day-to-day  White  House  activities  can- 
not be  Ignored. 

As  I  pointed  ou:  in  testimony  before 
the  Judiciary  Com  nittee.  the  New  York 


Times  Magazine  of  June  4,  1967,  con- 
tained this  statement: 

It  doesn't  occur  to  blm.  President  Johnson, 
not  to  call  Fortas  Just  because  he  Is  on  the 
Supreme  Court.  Fortas  Is  also  drawn  Into 
nonjudicial  matters  by  friends  who  want 
government  Jobs,  knowing  he  still  carries 
weight  In  the  White  House.  Periodically,  word 
leaks  out  about  Fortas'  part  In  such  man- 
agement as  the  unsuccessful  campaign  to 
land  Bin  Moyers  a  Job  as  Under  Secretary  of 
State  and  his  campaign  to  secure  a  Federal 
Judgeship  for  David  O.  Bress,  the  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, other  moonlighting  chores  or  White 
House  assignments,  advising  the  President 
on  coping  with  the  steel  price  Increases,  and 
helping  to  frame  measures  to  head  off  the 
transportation  strike,  the  Increasing  Inten- 
sity of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Fortas  Is  also 
consulted  more  and  more  on  foreign  policy. 

I  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  in  his 
testimony,  Mr.  Porter  denied  direct  in- 
volvement in  some  of  these  matters. 
However,  I  read  them  into  the  Record 
because  his  testimony  in  other  matters 
has  been  directly  contradicted. 

Mr.  liAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator Just  mentioned  the  White  House 
activities  of  Justice  Fortas.  I  have  here 
a  page  taken  out  of  "Who's  Who"  for  the 
year  1965  and  1966. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  recall  that  Mr.  Fortas 
first  went  on  the  Court  in  1965,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  was  he  ap- 
pointed? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  August  1965. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  gives  his  address, 
ofQce  number,  care  of  the  White  House, 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Is  the  Senator  quoting 
from  an  item  contained  in  "Who's  Who?" 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  quoting  from 
"Who's  Who." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  publishers  of 
"Who's  Who"  to  submit  the  copy  that  is 
to  be  printed  in  their  publication  to  the 
biographee  in  advance  and  to  get  his  ap- 
proval before  they  print  it?  Is  the  Sen- 
ator aware  that  is  the  general  practice? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  I  have  had  "Who's 
Who"  biographies  submitted  to  me  for 
the  last  25  years.  I  do  not  believe  I  am 
listed  in  "Who's  Who."  Maybe  I  am,  but 
I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  should  try 
listing  his  business  address  as  care  of  the 
White  House.  [Laughter.] 
'  Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  want  to  repeat  this. 
The  listing  Is:  Home,  2035  North  Street, 
NW.:  office,  care  of  the  White  House, 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  would  agree  with  me  that  Mr. 
Fortas  prepared  that  biographical  sketch 
or  at  least  approved  it.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  practice,  this  publisher  does  get 
the  approval  of  the  biographee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  make  no  comment  on 
that.  But  the  biographical  sketches  are 
submitted  to  the  individual  who  is  car- 
ried In  "Who's  Who."  And  when  they  are 
submitted,  they  ask  the  person  to  make 
corrections.  I  have  had  them,  and  I  sup- 
pose that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
had  them  frequently. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Press  International  reported  on 
June  27, 1968: 

"rhe  charge  of  cronyism  against  Fortas  and 
Thomberry  was  based  on  Johnson's  long  time 
personal  and  political  friendship  with  both 
men.  In  addition.  Fortas  has  been  one  of  the 
President's  closest  advisers  in  a  wide  range  of 
governmental  activities  even  while  serving  as 
an  Associate  Justice. 

According  to  Time  magazine,  in  its 
issue  of  July  5,  1968: 

No  one  outside  knows  accurately  how  many 
times  Fortas  has  come  through  the  backdoor 
of  the  White  House,  but  any  figure  would 
probably  be  too  low.  It  probably  never  oc- 
curred to  Johnson  that  his  friend's  elevation 
to  the  Court  would  make  him  any  less  a 
presidential  adviser,  and  to  date  It  has  not. 

The  same  publication.  Time  magazine, 
reported  in  its  July  5,  1968,  edition: 

One  achievement  for  which  Fortas  can 
claim  no  laurels  was  Johnson's  response  to 
last  summer's  Detroit  riot.  Fortas  wrote  the 
President's  message  ordering  Federal  troops 
Into  the  city.  It  was  an  unfortunate  speech, 
blatantly  political  and  overly  technical,  at 
a  time  that  called  for  reassurance.  Johnson, 
however,  was  shocked  that  anyone  would 
dare  criticize  It.  "Why,"  he  told  a  visitor.  'I 
had  the  best  constitutional  lawyer  in  the 
United  States  right  here,  and  he  wrote  that." 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  these  al- 
legations have  t>een  made  is  not  un- 
known, but  I  have  read  them  again  at 
this  time  because  the  nominee's  testi- 
mony not  only  contradicts  what  Senator 
Allott  said,  but  also  contradicts  what 
seasoned  reporters  and  writers,  working 
for  responsible  segments  of  the  press  and 
who  are  intimately  associated  with  and 
knowledgeable  about  White  House  ac- 
tivities, have  said  about  the  nominee's 
role  at  the  White  House  while  serving 
on  the  Court.  I  believe  we  all  realize  and 
know  that  a  reporter,  particularly  those 
who  write  for  responsible  publications, 
seldom  would  quote  the  President  di- 
rectly; and,  if  he  did,  I  believe  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  he  would  take  pains  to 
quote  him  accurately. 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for  a  record 
which  is  so  full  of  doubt  and  contradic- 
tions concerning  testimony  given  by  the 
nominee  himself.  Surely,  in  the  case  of 
the  oflice  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  the  Senate  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  cannot  tolerate  or  overlook 
such  disturbing  and  serious  questions  and 
doubts.  The  appointing  authority;  name- 
ly, the  administration,  must  bear  the 
burden  of  proof  of  convincing  the  Sen- 
ate that  our  advice  and  consent  should 
be  given. 

I  think  the  record  makes  it  very  obvi- 
ous that  they  have  fallen  far  short  in 
meeting  that  burden. 

In  a  memorandum  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  dated 
September  9,  1968.  I  called  the  com- 
mittee's attention  to  an  article  by  Dan- 
iel Yergin  which  appeared  in  the  July  22, 
1968,  issue  of  New  York  magazine,  which 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Nonetheless.  Johnson  (referring  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson)  called  him  (Richard  Good- 
win) back  to  the  White  House  to  help  pre- 
pare the  State  of  the  Union  Message  In  1966. 
He  was  up  for  two  days  straight  working  on 
it,  and  then  a  doctor  came  in  and  gave  him 
an  Injection,  as  though  he  were  a  machine,  so 
he  could  stay  up  even  longer.  Then  Johnson 
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handed  the  speech  over  to  Abe  Fortas  and 
Clark  Clifford,  the  old  New  Dealers  and  Fair 
Dealers,  who  began  chopping  It  up.  Goodwin 
retired  to  hU  hotel  room  exhausted. 

Mr.  President,  I  urged  in  my  memo- 
randum that  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary determine  the  accuracy  of  this 
report,  because  it  confiicted  with  Mr. 
Fortas'  earlier  testimony  that  he  had 
made  a  full  disclosure  concerning  the 
extent  of  his  activities  in  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  while  serving  on 
the  Supreme  Court.  I  suggested  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  that  testi- 
mony be  taken  from  Mr.  Richard  Good- 
win and  from  Defense  Secretary  Clifford 
and  others  who  might  .shed  light  on  the 
accuracy  of  this  report. 

In  the  memorandum  to  the  committee, 
I  said: 

Particularly  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
sutement  to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Fortas 
was  qualified — "I  guess  I  made  full  disclosure 
now" — and  In  light  of  subsequent  disclosure 
concerning  lUs  call  to  the  Business  Council. 
I  urge  the  committee  to  proceed  with  a 
thorough  Investigation  of  these  fresh  reports, 
with  a  view  toward  determining  the  full 
extent  of  Mr.  Fortas'  Involvement  In  the  op- 
eration of  the  executive  branch  whUe  sitting 
as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  committee 
did  reopen  its  hearings  and  did  request 
certain  witnesses  to  give  testimony  bear- 
ing on  the  scope  of  Mr.  Fortas'  involve- 
ment with  executive  matters  while  sit- 
ting on  the  Court.  However,  except  for 
Senator  Allott,  these  witnesses  simply 
refused  to  appear.  The  refusal  of  the  ad- 
ministration witnesses  to  appear,  in  my 
view,  was  contemptuous  of  the  Senate 
and  of  its  committee,  under  the  circum- 
stances, considering  the  constitutional 
responsibility  which  the  Senate  has,  and 
which  the  administration  had  in  the  ap- 
pointing process. 

Defense  Secretary  Clifford,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Barr.  and  asso- 
ciate special  counsel  to  the  President 
W.  DeVier  Pierson,  politely  but  ada- 
mantly refused  to  appear  and  to  give 
testimony  before  the  committee  concern- 
ing the  reports  that  Mr.  Fortas  had  par- 
ticipated In  the  drafting  of  legislation 
and  in  the  drafting  of  the  1966  state  of 
the  Union  message. 

On  the  basis  of  such  a  report,  what  is 
the  Senate  to  conclude  about  the  pub- 
lished, uncontradicted  report  that  Mr. 
Fortas  helped  draft  the  1966  state  of  the 
Union  message? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  I  yield  tp  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  This  will  not  be  di- 
rected to  the  subject  of  the  Senator's 
presentation  at  this  time,  but  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  has  the  exact  lan- 
guage of  the  letter  of  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren to  the  President,  indicating  his  desire 
to  retire  as  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  Senator  will  in- 
dulge me,  my  legislative  stssistant  will 
give  us  the  exact  language  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren's  letter  of  resignation. 

Mr.  PEIARSON.  While  that  search  is 
made,  does  the  Senator  recall  whether  or 
not  the  matter  of  the  resignation  was  one 
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made  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes,  it  was.  The  wording 
spoke  in  terms  of  an  intention  to  retire. 
It  did  not  say.  "I  am  going  to  retire."  It 
spoke  in  terms  of  an  intention  to  retire, 
as  I  recall,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  This  letter.  I  take  it, 
of  course,  was  addressed  to  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  present  incum- 
bent of  that  office. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Does  the  Senator  sup- 
pose that  if  that  resignation  did  not  be- 
come effective,  that  letter  of  Intent  and 
of  desire  would  carry  on  for  some  con- 
siderable time?  Would  It  extend,  perhaps, 
past  December  of  this  year  to  the  new 
Incumbent  of  the  office  of  President? 

I  take  it  the  resignation  was  in  the 
form  that  there  was  a  desire  to  retire 
and  the  desire  was  being  made  known 
to  the  President  and  would  take  effect  at 
the  President's  pleasure. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  have  the  language  and 
I  will  read  it.  The  letter  reads : 

I  hereby  advise  you  of  my  Intention  to 
retire  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
effective  at  your  pleasure. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  letter  states  "ef- 
fective at  your  pleasure."  So  the  Sena- 
tor would  not  interpret  this  to  be  an 
intention  to  retire  directed  to  some  new 
President  if  no  action  were  taken  prior 
to  January  20  of  next  year. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  this  might  be 
a  reasonable  possibility.  It  is  perhaps  sub- 
ject to  interpretation  because  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren's  letter  is  addressed  to  "the 
President,"  not  President  Johnson,  but 
that  is  a  question  that  would  be  difficult 
for  this  Senator  or  any  other  Senator  to 
answer  with  certainty. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor— and  I  know  he  has  diligently  re- 
searched most  of  the  points  involved  in 
this  debate — considers  this  the  usual  and 
normal  manner  in  which  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  or  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  makes  known  his  intent  to 
leave  his  duties  in  the  highest  court  of 
this  land.     

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  answer  is  abso- 
lutely not.  This  so-called  conditional  re- 
tirement is  imprecedented  in  the  history 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  No  other  Justice, 
no  other  so-called  vacancy,  has  ever  been 
created  or  brought  about  in  this  manner. 
In  all  other  relevimt  instances  the  va- 
cancy came  about  because  of  the  death 
of  a  sitting  Justice  or  as  a  result  of  the 
retirement  as  of  a  date  certain. 

It  is  true  that  with  respect  to  some 
positions  in  the  lower  courts  of  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  there  have  been  instances 
where  a  Federal  district  judge  has  re- 
tired and  submitted  a  retirement  notice 
in  language  similar  to  this.  But  it  is  a 
practice  which  has  nothing  to  commend 

It- 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Would  the  Senator  ad- 
vise me  whether  or  not  the  statutory 
law  or  the  Constitution  provides  that 
upon  a  resignation  of  a  Justice,  as  in  the 
case  of  so  many  other  offices,  he  continue 
his  duties  until  his  successor  is  ap- 
pointed, qualified,  and  sworn  in? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wish  to  tell  the  Sena- 
tor that  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ervin]  and  also  the  Senator 


from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker]  are  par- 
ticularly well  schooled  in  the  statutes 
involving  the  retirement  of  judges.  They 
have  addressed  themselves  to  this  point 
of  view  thoroughly.  I  must  confess  that 
I  am  not  as  well  ix>sted  on  this  point. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
on  the  committee  and  dealt  with  this 
throughout  the  hearings.  I  am  only  seek- 
ing to  explore  the  nature  of  the  resigna- 
tion because  it  is  a  matter  of  open  con- 
versation not  only  in  this  Chamber  but 
among  all  those  persons  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  very  vital  matter  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  vacancy  now  occurs.  It 
was  to  that  end  that  I  sought  to  develop 
this  particular  line  of  questioning. 

Will  the  Senator  indulge  me  a  little 
longer? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  for  a  question. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  In  all  fairness,  even 
though  this  is  an  unprecedented  manner 
in  which  the  resignation  is  made,  it  could 
be  achieved  if  this  particular  nominee 
were  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  Chief 
Justice  then,  I  suppose,  could  resign  sind 
the  oath  then  administered  to  Mr.  Fortas 
forthwith.  So  while  it  is  unprecedented, 
I  presume  it  could  be  done. 

I  would  leave  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  others  to  analyze  what  the 
motives  may  be  in  this  particular  im- 
usual  form  of  resignation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  responses. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  will  be  interested  in  an  analysis 
of  this  particular  point  which  appeared 
in  the  publication  the  New  Republic, 
which  I  think  the  Senator  would  agree 
would  not  normally  be  on  my  side  of  this 
issue. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  New  Re- 
public, and  this  is  to  the  point  the  Sena- 
tor raised : 

Executive  officers  serve  under  the  direction 
and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  It  Is 
unobjectionable,  and  right,  that  they  should 
make  their  resignations  effective  at  his  pleas- 
ure .  .  .  But  Judicial  officers  are  independent 
of  the  President . . . 

It  Is  perhaps  a  small,  symbolic  point  only, 
but  the  symbols  of  judicial  independence  are 
not  trivial;  they  are  an  Important  source  of 
Judicial  power  and  effectiveness. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  the  article. 

The  point,  moreover,  goes  beyond  the  sym- 
bolic, as  Chief  Justice  Warren  himself  In- 
geniously emphasized  at  his  press  conference 
on  July  5.  He  was  still  In  office,  said  the  Chief 
Justice,  and  would  return  to  preside  In  the 
fall  If  the  Senate  falls  to  confirm  Abe  Fortas, 
of  whom  he  thinks  well. 

That  may  not  have  been  Intended  as  a  form 
of  pressure,  but  It  looked  like  It.  The  pres- 
sure was.  In  any  event.  Implicit  In  the  man- 
ner of  Chief  Justice  Warren's  retirement  .  .  . 
Retirements  which  are  effective  on  a  date 
which  Is  certain  and  irrevocable  ensure  that 
a  replacement  will  be  considered  on  his  own 
merits,  and  not  as  a  choice  between  himself 
and  his  predecessor. 

The  practice  of  retiring  or  reslgrang,  as 
Chief  Justice  Warren  did,  effective  upon  the 
qualification  of  a  successor,  is  unprecedented 
In  the  Supreme  Court.  It  seems  to  have  grown 
up  among  lower  federal  Judges.  It  has  noth- 
ing to  commend  It. 

I  think  this  editorial  summarizes  the 
situation  about  as  succinctly  as  I  have 
seen  it  stated.  I  would  also  call  the  Sen- 
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an  Item  which  ap- 
14  issue  of  the  Wall 


Street  Journal  son  e  7  days  before  there 
was  any  authoritat  Ive  report  that  Chief 
Justice  Warren  Intended  to  resign 


Journal  stated  that 


Chief  Justice  Elarl  warren  "may  quit  be- 
fore President  Johnson's  term  runs  out. 
Reason:  He  hopes  t  >  have  a  voice  In  the 
selection  of  his  su  ;cessor."  When  that 
kind  of  speculation,  of  which  I  know 
none  of  us  would  ap;  >rove,  Is  coupled  with 
a  letter  which  Is  cor  ditional  and  is  effec- 
tive at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  it 
obviously  raises  all  sorts  of  disturbing 
questions. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
As  I  look  at  the  vol'  imes  of  the  hearings 
of  the  nomination  of  Abe  Fortas  and 
Homer  Thomberry,  can  the  Senator  ad- 
vise me  as  to  t  tie  nature  of  the 
nomination  of  Just  ce  Thomberry.  who 
now,  I  believe,  serve  i  on  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals.  Is  it  conditional  upon  a  va- 
cancy bfung  create  i  by  the  taking  of 
offlfie  of  Mr.  Fortas  i  s  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States? 

In  other  words,  \  hat  is  the  situation, 
not  so  much  in  relat  ion  to  whether  or  not 
a  vacancy  exists  in  t  le  office  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice, but  whether  oi  not  a  vacancy  exists 
on  the  Court  itself. 

Not  to  be  facetioiis,  but  to  carry  the 
argument  to  some  leni^th.  suppose  this 
situation,  if  we  conf  rmed  Justice  Thom- 
berry and  did  not  i  onflrm  Justice  For- 
tas— did  the  Senator  follow  my  question? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Tiere  is  a  Senator  in 
the  Chamber  who  h  ippens  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committ  ;e  on  the  Judiciary. 
He  is  probably  in  t  position  to  answer 
some  of  these  quest  ons.  For  example,  it 
Is  my  understandin  '„  not  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committ  ee  on  the  Judiciary, 
ihat  it  has  not  repc  rted  tne  nomination 
of  Justice  Thombei  ry  and  that  further 
action  by  the  conur  ittee  would  be  taken 
in  the  event  that  Juj  tice  Fortas*  nomina- 
tion was  conilrme< .  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  fro  n  North  Dakota,  am 
I  correct? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  would  respond  to  the 
question  of  the  Serator  from  Michigan 
by  saying  that  no  a  :tion  has  been  taken 
on  Justice  Thornber  ry. 

Mr.  PEARSON,  to  action  has  been 
taken,  but  hearings  have  been  completed 
by  the  Committee  >n  the  Judiciary  on 
this  particular  nom:  nation? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  am  not  certain,  but 
hearings  have  been  leld  on  the  nomina- 
tion. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Bi  it  the  committee  has 
received  the  nomina  tlon? 

Mr.  BURDICK.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  ^  [r.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  i  hat  this  colloquy  not 
Jeopardize  my  rights  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ore  ered. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  N  r.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mlchi  san  yield  further? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Ian  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan,  in  respon  cling  to  the  question 
asked  by  the  able  S  enator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Piarson:,  stated  that  the  manner 
of  presenting  the  nomination  was  im- 
precedented  in  hlsto  ry. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  will  allow 
me  to  correct  him,  I  said  in  the  history 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Yes.  That  Is  right.  In 
the  history  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  should  like  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  to  the  record 
of  the  hearings  on  page  11,  and  I  quote 
from  the  testimony  of  t^e  Attorney 
General: 

Mr.  Justice  Oray  notified  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  on  July  9,  1903.  that  he  bad 
decided  to  avaJl  himself  of  the  right  to  resign 
at  full  pay,  and  added: 

"*  *  *  I  should  resign  to  take  effect  Imme- 
diately, but  for  a  doubt  whether  a  resigna- 
tion to  take  effect  at  a  future  day.  or  on  the 
appointment  of  my  successor,  may  be  more 
agreeable  to  you." 

In  accepting  the  resignation  on  July  11, 
1902,  President  Roosevelt  stated: 

"If  agreeable  to  you,  I  will  ask  that  the 
resignation  take  effect  on  the  appointment 
of  your  successor." 

This  is  the  precise  precedent  for  what 
has  been  done  here. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  I  may  be  permitted 
to  respond,  that  point  was  raised  in  com- 
mittee when  I  was  testifying  before  it. 
My  response  now  will  be  as  it  was  then, 
and  that  is  to  .simply  read  a  little  fur- 
ther on  in  the  statement  presented  by 
the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Where? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Prom  the  record  on 
page  12  of  the  hearings,  as  follows: 

On  August  11,  1902,  President  Roosevelt 
appointed  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Jr..  to  suc- 
ceed Justice  Gray.  The  Congress  was  then 
In  recess.  Holmes  chose  not  to  serve  under 
the  circumstances.  Justice  Gray  died  In  Sep- 
tember and  the  President  nominated  Holmes 
on  December  2.  1902,  the  day  after  the  Sen- 
ate reconvened.  He  was  conftrmed  Decem- 
ber 4. 

Thus,  although  there  was  a  letter  of 
a  similar  nature  submitted,  it  never  cul- 
minated in  the  appointment  and  con- 
firmation of  a  successor  and  therefore 
does  not  provide  any  real  precedent  for 
this  procedure. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  submit  to  my  able 
friend  that  that  did  not  change  the  form 
of  the  resignation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  Senator  is  mak- 
ing the  point  that  Justice  Gray  submit- 
ted such  a  letter  in  those  words,  I  cer- 
tainly concede  that  point. 

But,  I  think  it  is  also  Important  that 
we  remember  that  we  now  have  a  va- 
cancy— which  is  not  a  vacancy — which 
will  be  very  obvious  on  October  7  when 
Justice  Warren  reconvenes  the  Supreme 
Court. 

This  unfortunate  situation  comes 
about  not  as  the  result  of  one  party  to 
this  arrangement  but  because  of  both 
parties. 

President  Johnson  could  and  should 
have  responded  to  this  letter  by  accept- 
ing it  as  of  a  date  certain.  He  could  have 
accepted  it  as  of  any  particular  date, 
I  assume,  and  then  we  would  not  have 
had  this  kind  of  situation.  But  he  chose 
to  respond  by  saying,  "I  accept  your  in- 
tention to  retire  when,  in  effect,  my  nom- 
inee is  qualified  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate." 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Does  the  Senator  know 
whether  Justice  Thomberry  has  sub- 
mitted a  similar  letter  to  the  President? 


He  is  now  serving  on  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals.    

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No,  he  has  not  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  Senator  made 
reference  to  a  press  conference  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren  wherein  a  number  of  sub- 
jects were  covered.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
me  whether,  in  any  way,  either  through 
the  press  conference  or  otherwise,  the 
Chief  Justice  indicated  that  if  this  par- 
ticular nomination  were  not  confirmed, 
he  would  not  retire,  and  would  withdraw 
his  intention  to  retire? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  doubt  that  he  put  it 
in  those  precise  words.  I  think,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  New  Republic,  they  were 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  he  left  that 
clear  implication  by  his  words. 

My  legislative  assistant  tells  me  that 
on  page  1382  of  the  hearings,  there  is, 
from  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  a 
transcript  of  the  press  conference  of 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator referred. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  administration  witnesses,  Joseph  W. 
Barr  and  W.  DeVler  Pierson,  refused  to 
appear  before  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary to  answer  questions  concerning 
the  allegations  that  Justice  Fortas  had 
(Mtrticipated  in  the  framing  of  a  legisla- 
tive measure,  these  two  administration 
witnesses  based  their  refusal  on  the  claim 
of  executive  privilege. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  the  Senate 
to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  in  hiding 
behind  the  claim  of  executive  privilege, 
they  and  the  administration  repudiated 
the  explicit  policies  established  by  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  and 
adopted  by  President  Johnson,  because 
both  Presidents  had  assured  Congress,  in 
writing,  that  information  would  not  be 
withheld  from  Congress  on  the  grounds 
of  executive  privilege,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent himself  should  invoke  that  execu- 
tive privilege. 

In  a  letter  dated  March  7,  1962,  to 
Chairman  John  Moss  of  the  Special 
Govemment  Information  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
wrote : 

As  you  know,  this  administration  has  gone 
to  great  lengths  to  achieve  full  cooperation 
with  the  Congress  In  making  available  to  It 
appropriate  documents,  correspondence,  and 
Information.  This  Is  the  basic  policy  of  this 
administration  and  It  will  continue  to  be  so. 

Continuing  to  quote  from  President 
Kennedy's  letter: 

Executive  privilege  can  be  invoked  only  by 
the  President  and  will  not  be  used  without 
specific  Presidential  approval. 

In  a  letter  of  April  2,  1965,  to  Repre- 
sentative Moss,  President  Lyndon  John- 
son wrote: 

since  assuming  the  Presidency,  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  policy  laid  down  by  President 
Kennedy  in  his  letter  to  you  of  March  7, 
1962,  dealing  with  the  subject.  Thus,  the 
claim  of  executive  privilege  wlU  continue  to 
be  made  only  by  the  President. 

Here  we  are  now,  Mr.  President.  The 
Senate  has  a  constitutional  responsi- 
bility to  advise  and  consent  concerning 
a  nomination  to  the  highest  Judicial  post 
in  the  land.  We  have  this  responsibility 
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as  a  result  of  an  action  on  the  part  of 
the  administration.  The  administration 
has  a  policy  that  it  does  not  recognize 
or  Invoke  the  doctrine  of  executive  privi- 
lege unless  the  President  himself  invokes 
It.  That  is  the  policy.  Yet,  in  friistration 
of  the  Senate's  effort  to  perform  its  con- 
stitutional responsibility,  the  adminis- 
tration witnesses  refuse  to  come  before 
the  committee  and  answer  questions. 
The  President  himself  does  not  follow 
his  own  policy,  because  he  did  not,  to  the 
committee's  knowledge,  or  to  this  Sena- 
tor's knowledge.  Invoke  the  privilege 
himself. 

So.  in  the  waning  months  of  his  ad- 
ministration, he  tosses  into  the  ashcan 
an  important  fundamental  policy,  on 
which  the  Subcommittee  on  Govem- 
ment Information  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Govemment  Operations, 
headed  by  John  Moss,  and  on  which  I 
served  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  worked 
very  diligently  and  very  hard,  with  the 
support,  I  might  add,  of  very  responsi- 
ble and  effective  members  of  the  press, 
who  have  always  been  concerned,  and 
legitimately  so,  when  any  administration 
seeks  to  conceal  Information,  seeks  to 
deny  information,  or  seeks  not  to  make 
it  available. 

I  am  surprised,  frankly,  that,  in  light 
of  the  ashcan  treatment  of  this  Impor- 
tant policy,  which  it  took  so  long  to  es- 
tablish, there  has  not  been  more  edi- 
torial comment  about  the  refusal  of  these 
two  administration  witnesses  to  appear 
in  these  hearings  on  the  ground  of  ex- 
ecutive privilege. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  many  witnesses  de- 
clined to  appear  because  of  Executive 
privilege? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  the  two  who 
clearly  put  it  on  that  basis,  as  I  read 
their  letters,  would  be  Mr.  Pierson  and 
Mr.  Barr. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  the  Senator  de- 
scribe what  positions  they  hold? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Joseph  Barr  is  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr. 
DeVler  Pierson  is  the  Associate  Special 
Counsel  to  the  President. 

I  may  say  that  Mr.  Barr's  testimony 
would  have  been  important  because,  ac- 
cording to  Senator  Allott's  testimony,  he 
was  present  in  the  committee  room  and 
actually  called  the  White  House  concem- 
ing  the  amendment  to  an  appropriation 
bill.  And  he  was  the  one  who.  according 
to  Senator  Allott,  came  back  and  told 
him,  "I  have  been  talking  to  the  White 
House.  This  is  the  amendment  they 
want  at  the  White  House.  It  has  been 
gone  over  by  DeVier  Pierson  and  Abe 
Fortas;  they  have  cleared  it,  and  they 
can  live  with  it."  Hearings,  part  n,  page 
1349. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  both  Mr.  Barr  and 
Mr.  Pierson  declined  to  come? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  know 
In  what  manner  their  appearance  was 
requested?  Was  it  by  telegram,  subpena, 
or  oral  request? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  not  exactly  sure 
which  it  was,  but  there  is  no  question. 


of  course,  that  they  received  such  a  re- 
quest for  their  letters  of  refusal  came  to 
the  committee  and  are  in  the  record  of 
the  hearings,  part  n,  pages  1347  and 
1348. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  the  letters  them- 
selves acknowledge  it;  they  were,  of 
course,  in  writing? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  in  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Fortas,  in  declining  to  appear,  we  find 
that  he  acknowledged  this  telegram, 
which  advises  him  that  a  number  of 
members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee have  expressed  the  desire  that  he 
return  for  further  interrogation.  In  the 
closing  of  his  letter  he  says: 

I  believe  my  proper  course  Is  reRpectfully 
to  decline  to  appear. 

But  does  the  Senator  know  of  any 
place  where  he  gave  any  reasons  for 
declining? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No;  I  do  not. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  To  the  Senator's  knowl- 
edge, was  there  ever  any  answer  to  any 
of  the  material  that  had  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  committee  and  made 
public?  Was  any  answer  made  to  that 
by  Mr.  Fortas  other  than  by  personal  ap- 
pearance? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Of  course,  he  did  not 
appear,  and  there  was  no  personal  ap- 
pearance on  his  part.  There  was  no  per- 
sonal appearance  by  any  of  these  other 
witnesses. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  he  sent  no  commu- 
nication that  stated  any  reason  for  the 
position  that  he  took? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes;  but  was  a  commu- 
nication received  from  Mr.  Fortas  that 
in  any  way  made  answer  to  the  questions 
that  had  been  raised  between  the  time 
of  the  two  hearings? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No;  there  was  not.  But, 
in  any  event,  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
committee  would  not  have  accepted  any 
answer  other  than  a  reappearance  by 
the  nominee  to  testify  on  these  questions. 
Having  testified  and  having  his  testi- 
mony brought  in  question,  I  thought  that 
the  nominee  would  have  been  anxious  to 
return  to  clear  up  the  record  before  us. 
But  he  did  not  do  so. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  This  is  a  lifetime  ap- 
pointment; is  It  not? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  certainly  is. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  As  long  as  questions  are 
relevant  and  related  to  matters  that  are 
imanswered,  does  the  Senator  believe 
that  they  should  be  pursued? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  As  I  have  indicated,  the 
answer  is  "Yes."  I  do  not  think  the  rec- 
ord of  the  hearings  of  this  case  is  com- 
plete, or  nearly  complete  enough,  for  the 
Senate  to  exercise  Its  constitutional  ad- 
vice and  consent  ix)wer  in  a  responsible 
manner.  This  hsis  been  the  thrust  of 
my  whole  presentation  today. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  regard 
that  the  selection  of  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  in  two  parts,  one  exer- 
cised by  the  President  and  one  exercised 
by  the  Senate? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  Is  exactly  correct. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Can  the  Senator  conceive 
of  "anyone  under  consideration  for  a 
lifetime  appointment  to  the  high  Court, 
having  had  one  lengthy  conference,  or 


perhaps  several  lengthy  conferences, 
with  the  President,  declining  to  return 
for  further  discussions  if  asked  by  the 
Executive? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  certainly  cannot  con- 
ceive of  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  think 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  entitled 
to  any  less  consideration? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Certainly  not.  We  are 
a  coordinate,  equal  branch  of  the  Gov- 
emment, with  a  coequal  responsibility  in 
the  appointing  process. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  action  of  the  Senate  in  concurring 
in  the  President's  selection  for  his  official 
family,  such  as  his  Cabinet,  is  different 
from  the  action  required  of  the  Senate 
in  picking  the  head  of  a  separate  and 
distinct  branch  of  the  Government,  to 
wit.  the  Judiciary.  In  what  way  is  it 
different? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  there  is  a  vast 
difference.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  a  Cabinet  member  serves  only  dur- 
ing the  term  of  the  President  then  in 
office. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  President  should  be  held  ac- 
countable for  the  operations  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Govemment.  If  he  is 
to  be  so  accountable,  I  think  the  Senate 
should  normally  accord  him  wide  lati- 
tude in  the  selection  of  the  people  who 
are  to  serve  as  his  advisers  in  his  Cabinet. 
I  believe  that  the  history  of  the  Senate 
demonstrates  that  the  Senate  has  gen- 
erally viewed  the  appointment  of  a  Cabi- 
net official  in  a  different  light,  as  being 
in  a  different  category,  than  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  Supreme  Court.  I  think,  and 
I  have  said  before,  that  if  President 
Johnson  were  to  have  appointed  Mr. 
Fortas  as  the  Attorney  General  in  his 
Cabinet,  at  any  point  along  the  line,  re- 
gardless of  my  differences  with  him  on 
other  matters  I  would  have  voted  to 
confirm  Mr.  Fortas  as  Attorney  General. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  And  he  would  sen'e  there 
for  a  limited  term. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  He  would  serve  during 
the  term  of  Mr.  Johnson.  But  I  think  the 
responsibility  is  altogether  different 
when  we  talk  about  the  selection  of  Jus- 
tices for  the  independent  third  branch  of 
the  Government,  the  judicial  branch. 
There  we  have  a  coequal  responsibility  to 
make  sure  that  we  are  not  just  rubber- 
stamping  all  nominees — but  that  only 
the  most  gifted,  the  best  qualified  people 
in  the  country  are  put  on  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator sayang,  in  effect,  that  when  it  comes 
to  the  President  picking  out  his  own 
helpers  to  execute  his  Job  as  Chief  Exec- 
utive, the  Senate  should  concede  with 
latitude,  but  that  that  does  not  prevail 
when  the  matter  relates  to  a  third  and 
independent  branch,  that  has  to  stand 
in  judgment  over  both  the  executive  and 
the  legislative,  and  over  the  citizens 
themselves? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. I  think  too  often  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  Senate  have  lost  sight  of 
this  very  Important  difference.  In  the 
past,  I  think  some  appointments  to  the 
Court  have  not  been  given  the  scrutiny 
they  deserved. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  the  Senator  agree 
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that  It  might  be  I  stated  another  way: 
Appointments  to  Jie  executive  branch 
are,  in  effect,  of  a  isistants  to  the  Presi- 
dent; therefore  th(  i  President,  for  proper 
execution  of  his  dt  ties,  should  have  peo- 
ple around  him  wl  \o  will  do  his  will,  but 
it  is  not  the  fund  ion  or  purpose  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  el  her  legally  or  histori- 
cally, to  do  the  w:  11  of  the  President  or 
any  other  branch  of  the  Government; 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  '  lie  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  President,  t  day,  with  respect  for 
the  law  at  low  eb  >,  with  our  ability  to 
maintain  order  in  our  cities  seriously  in 
question  for  the  fix  st  time  in  our  history, 
and  with  sizable  rroups  of  Americans 
convinced  that  thr  basic  Institutions  of 
our  society  are  a  s  lam  and  a  fraud,  the 
rewarding  of  an  old  friend  with  the 
Chief  Justiceship  c  f  the  United  States  is 
uniquely  Inappropt  ate. 

If  there  was  ever  a  time  in  our  Nation's 
history  .when  a  C  lesar's  wife  appoint- 
ment would  be  of  g  eat  value  to  reinforce 
public  confidence  i  i  the  Supreme  Court 
and  in  the  Judlciar  j,  this  is  such  a  time. 
If  there  was  ever  8  time  when  cronyism 
was  a  disservice  to  t  tie  Nation,  this  is  that 
time. 

Mr.  President,  ev  sn  before  the  current 
controversy  erupt©  1,  public  confidence  in 
the  Supreme  Court  had  fallen  to  an  all- 
time  low  in  moden  i  history.  Regretfully. 
it  was  reported  by  1  he  Gallup  poll  survey 
in  June — before  th  s  controversy  arose — 
that  60  percent  of  the  American  people 
did  not  have  a  fav  )rable  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Coiut.  U  idoubtedly.  much  of 
this  disfavor  can  fa  >  attributed  to  wide- 
spread dissatlsfact  on  with  some  of  the 
more  controversial ;  ulings  of  the  Court  In 
various  fields;  but,  \A.t.  President,  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  t  le  prestige  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  does  n  jt  hinge  solely  on  the 
result  it  may  reacl  in  a  particular  case 
or  in  particular  cises.  I  am  convinced 
that  there  are  oth(  r  even  more  compel- 
ling causes  whicl;  also  influence  the 
standing  of  the  Coi  rt  with  the  American 
people. 

For  example,  the  same  Gallup  poll  re- 
ported that  61  perci  nt  of  the  people  favor 
a  change  in  the  mc  thod  of  selecting  Su- 
preme Court  Justic  ;s.  This  strongly  sug- 
gests that  the  circi  mstances  which  sur- 
roimd  the  appointn  lent  of  a  Justice  pro- 
foundly affect  the  i  apacity  of  the  Court 
to  merit  public  conf  dence. 

I  very  much  an  1  deeply  regret  that 
President  Johnson  has  seen  fit  in  this 
campaign  season  t }  drag  the  Supreme 
Court  into  the  poitical  arena.  But  in 
another  sense  I  bel  eve  that  this  debate 
will  ultimately  senre  a  higher  and  a 
nobler  purpose  if  it  :an  lift  the  Supreme 
Court,  once  again.  £  bove  and  out  of  pol- 
itics. If  we  prevail  n  this  cause — and  I 
am  confident  that  we  shall — there  will 
be  hope  again  that  \  uture  Presidents  will 
select  a  Benjamin  7ardozo  for  the  Su- 
preme Court,  as  Pi  esident  Hoover  did, 
not  for  personal  or  political  considera- 
tions, but  merely  be  :ause  he  is  the  most 
outstanding  jurist  a  i^allable  In  the  land. 
Mr.  President,  I  luggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  DFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 
Mr.  CDRTIS.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouye  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  re- 
sume the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  resumed  the  call  of  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.'  President,  I  again 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
nomination  of  Associate  Justice  Abe 
Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  is  a  crucial  issue  before  the  Sen- 
ate today.  But  an  even  greater  and  more 
crucial  issue  faces  us  not  merely  for 
today  but  for  the  future,  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  has  finally 
focused  the  attention  of  not  only  the 
Senate  but  also  of  the  people  of  Ainerica 
on  a  much  larger  issue,  the  issue  of  the 
Court  Itself. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  entire 
concept  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  on  trial 
today  and  that  the  Senate  must  sit  as 
a  judge  of  both  the  law  and  the  facts. 
The  question  before  us  is  not  one  of  Mr. 
Fortas'  ability  as  an  attorney,  for  he  is 
obviously  a  talented  one.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  "lame  duck"  or  cronyism;  it  is 
a  question  of  the  philosophy  of  the  pro- 
spective Chief  Justice  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  body  he  aspires  to  head.  Let 
there  be  no  mistake  about  it:  The  two  is- 
sues are  inextricably  bound. 

First,  let  us  examine  the  question  of 
the  Court  and  its  role  in  today's  society, 
for  I  believe  that  is  the  crux  of  the 
matter. 

Alexander  Hamilton  wrote  in  No.  78  of 
The  Federalist  that  the  Federal  judiciary 
is  "beyond  comparison  the  weakest  of 
the  three  departments  of  power. "  He 
went  on: 

The  Judiciary,  from  the  nature  of  Its  func- 
tions, will  always  be  the  least  dangerous  to 
the  political  rights  of  the  constitution,  be- 
cause It  will  be  least  In  a  capacity  to  annoy 
or  Injure  them.  The  executive  not  only  dis- 
penses the  honours,  but  holds  the  sword  of 
the  community.  The  legislature  not  only 
commands  the  purse,  but  prescribes  the  rules 
by  which  the  duties  and  rights  of  every 
citizen  are  to  be  regulated.  The  Judiciary,  on 
the  contrary,  has  no  Influence  over  either 
the  sword  or  the  purse:  no  direction  either 
of  the  strength  or  of  the  wealth  of  the  so- 
ciety; and  can  Uke  no  active  resolution 
whatever,  it  may  truly  be  said  to  have  neither 
force  nor  will,  but  merely  judgment. 

I  cannot  believe  that  even  the  most 
ardent  defender  of  the  Court  as  consti- 
tuted today  would  not  agree  that  the 
Court  has  indeed  exceeded  its  authority 
as  Hamilton  saw  it.  In  fact,  the  charac- 
terization of  the  Court  heard  most  often 
today  is  not  "the  weakest  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment" but  rather  "a  supersenate." 

Has  the  Court  indeed  become  a  super- 
senate?  Thirty-eight  chief  Justices  of 
the  States  seem  to  think  so.  In  1958  the 
conference  of  chief  justices  adopted  the 
following  resolution: 

Resolved: 

1.  That  this  conference  approves  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Federal -Statft  Re- 
lationships as  affected  by  judicial  decisions 
submitted  at  this  meeting. 


2.  That  in  the  field  of  Federal-State  rela- 
tionships the  division  of  powers  between 
those  granted  to  the  national  government 
and  those  reserved  to  the  state  governments 
should  be  tested  solely  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  amendments  thereto. 

3.  That  this  conference  believes  that  our 
system  of  federalism,  under  which  control  of 
matters  primarily  of  national  concern  is  com- 
mitted to  our  National  Oovernment  and  con- 
trol of  matters  primarily  of  local  concern  is 
reserved  to  the  several  States,  is  sound  and 
should  be  more  diligently  preserved. 

4.  That  this  conference,  while  recognizing 
that  the  application  of  constitutional  rules 
to  changed  conditions  must  be  sufficiently 
flexible  as  to  malce  such  rules  adaptable  to 
altered  conditions,  believes  that  a  funda- 
mental purpoae  of  having  a  written  constitu- 
tion Is  to  promote  the  certainty  and  stability 
of  the  provisions  of  law  set  forth  In  such  a 
constitution. 

5.  That  this  conference  hereby  respect- 
fully urges  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  In  exercising  the  great  pow- 
ers confided  to  it  for  the  determination  of 
questions  as  to  the  allocation  and  extent  of 
national  and  State  powers,  respectively,  and 
as  to  the  validity  under  the  Federal  con- 
stitution of  the  exercise  of  powers  reserved  to 
the  States,  exercise  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
Judicial  powers — the  power  of  Judicial  self 
restraint — by  recognizing  and  giving  effect 
to  the  difference  between  that  which,  on  the 
one  band,  the  constitution  may  prescribe  or 
permit,  and  that  which,  on  the  other,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  from  time  to 
time  constituted,  may  deem  desirable  or  un- 
desirable, to  the  end  that  our  system  of 
Federalism  may  continue  to  function  with 
and  through  the  preservation  of  local  self- 
government. 

6.  That  this  conference  firmly  believes  that 
the  subject  with  which  the  committee  on 
Federal-State  relationships  as  affected  by 
Judicial  decisions  has  been  concerned  Is  one 
of  continuing  importance,  and  that  there 
should  be  a  committee  appointed  to  deal  with 
the  subject  in  the  ensuing  year. 

In  the  report  accompanying  this  res- 
olution, the  committee  particularly 
singled  out  Supreme  Court  decisions  re- 
garding State  administration  of  criminal 
law.  They  said  in  part: 

When  we  turn  to  the  impact  of  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the  State  Ad- 
ministration or  Criminal  Justice,  we  find 
that  we  have  entered  a  very  broad  field.  In 
many  matters,  such  as  the  fair  drawing  of 
Juries,  the  exclusion  of  forced  confessions  as 
evidence,  and  the  right  to  counsel  at  least  in 
all  serious  cases,  we  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  real  difference  in  doctrine  between  the 
views  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  the  views  held  by  the  high- 
est courts  of  the  several  states.  There  Is.  how- 
ever, a  rather  considerable  difference  at  times 
as  to  how  these  general  principles  should  be 
applied  and  as  to  whether  they  have  been 
duly  regarded  or  not.  In  such  matters  the 
Supreme  Court  not  only  feels  free  to  review 
the  facts,  but  considers  it  to  be  its  duty  to 
make  an  independent  review  of  the  facts. 

They  say  further: 

It  has  long  been  an  American  boast  that 
we  have  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men.  We  believe  that  any  study  of  recent  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  will  raise  at 
least  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  validity 
of  that  boast. 

Mr.  President,  this  represents  the 
opinion  of  the  chief  justices  of  ouiv  State 
courts  and  I  agree  with  their  conclusion 
that  something  must  be  done  to  curb  the 
self-assumed,  arbitrary  power  of  the 
Court.  The  Supreme  Court  is  now  un- 
abashedly making  law — and  that  is  not 
the  function  of  the  Court. 
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Perhaps  it  would  be  instructive  to  ex- 
amine what  some  other  members  of  the 
Court,  both  Chief  and  Associate  Justices, 
have  had  to  say  about  the  function  of  the 
Court. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak 
briefly  without  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


NUCLEAR  TEST-BAN  TREATY  SAFE- 
GUARDS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
months  that  have  followed  my  fourth 
annual  report  to  the  Senate  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Limited  Nuclear 
Test-Ban  Treaty  safeguards  on  Novem- 
ber 30  of  last  year,  there  have  been  sev- 
eral significant  developments  that  not 
only  bear  on  the  safeguards,  but  also 
have  an  impact  on  our  strategic  posture 
and  national  security. 

First,  a  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  Treaty  has  been  negotiated 
and  is  before  the  Senate  at  this  time. 
This  treaty  has  been  signed  by  three  of 
the  nuclear  powers,  but  it  has  not  been 
signed  by  two  other  nuclear  weapons 
countries,  and  signatures  are  still  in 
doubt  from  a  number  of  non-weapon 
coiuitries  that  might  have  the  capabil- 
ity of  producing  nuclear  weapons.  Recent 
events  in  Czechoslovakia  may  well  result 
in  delays  in  several  governments  con- 
cerning formal  action  on  the  treaty ;  and 
in  any  event,  even  if  widely  ratified,  the 
treaty  would  in  no  way  reduce  U.S.  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  a  credible 
nuclear  deterrent. 

Second,  the  Preparedness  Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee,  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis],  has  recently  concluded  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  our  strategic  de- 
fense posture.  Top  defense  leaders,  both 
civilian  and  military,  testified  that  our 
margin  of  nuclear  superiority  is  being 
steadily  reduced  by  the  intensive  Soviet 
buildup  and  that  further  sophistication 
in  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  and  delivery 
systems  can  be  expected.  The  key  impor- 
tance of  research  and  development  in 
maintaining  the  technological  superior- 
ity on  which  we  must  rely  in  the  next 
decade  was  recognized  by  virtually  every 
witness  who  testified.  Thus,  if  we  are  to 
compete  on  a  technological  basis,  the 
safeguards  program  assumes  an  even 
more  vital  role. 

Third,  the  President  has  announced 
that  agreement  has  been  reached  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  to  enter  into  discussions  on  the 
limitation  and  the  reduction  of  both  of- 
fensive strategic  nuclear  weapons  de- 
livery systems  and  systems  of  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles.  The  Soviet  ac- 
tion in  Czechoslovakia  has  clearly  set 
back  the  prospect  for  starting  these 
talks.  We  can  continue  to  hope  that — 
at  the  appropriate  time — such  discus- 
sions will  be  held:  but  even  under  the 
best  of  circumstances  now  foreseeable,  it 
is  likely  to  require  a  very  lengthy  effort 


to  make  progress  toward  reliable  agree- 
ments. During  such  talks,  if  they  ma- 
terialize, our  strategic  offensive  and  de- 
fensive systems  must  be  maintained  and 
improved,  for  success  or  even  significant 
progress  toward  weapons  limitation  in 
such  negotiations  cannot  be  assumed. 

When  the  Senate  ratified  the  Limited 
Nuclear  Test-Ban  Treaty  it  did  so  with 
the  understanding  that  four  safeguards 
would  be  implemented.  In  brief,  these 
safeguards  are:  first,  the  conduct  of  a 
comprehensive,  aggressive,  and  continu- 
ing imderground  nuclear  test  program; 
second,  the  maintenance  of  modem  nu- 
clear laboratory  facilities  and  programs: 
third,  the  maintenance  of  the  facilities 
and  resources  necessary  to  resume 
promptly  atmospheric  testing  should  it 
be  deemed  essential  to  our  national  se- 
curity or  should  the  treaty  be  abrogated 
by  others;  and  fourth,  the  improvement 
of  our  capability  to  monitor  and  detect 
violations  of  the  treaty.  The  implemen- 
tation of  the  foiu"  safeguards  is  the  joint 
responsibility  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission— AEC —  and  the  Department  of 
Defense — DOD. 

In  the  following  discussion  of  each 
safeguard,  I  shall  draw  on  information 
which  has  been  developed  by  tlie  staff  of 
the  Preparedness  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee and  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  The  safeguard 
program  is  constantly  monitored  by 
these  committee  staffs  through  the  me- 
dium of  regular  and  special  reports  from 
AEC  and  DOD  and  by  periodic  visits  to 
facilities  participating  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  safeguards.  In  order  to 
make  available  for  broad  dissemination 
as  much  of  this  information  as  is  possible 
without  compromising  our  Nations  secu- 
rity, I  will  include  considerable  detail  in 
explaining  programs  now  underway  and 
those  planned  for  future  implementation. 
In  addition,  I  will  outline  in  a  general 
way  DOD  and  AEC  accomplishments  in 
each  area  during  the  past  year. 

THE   rniST   SAPECtTAItO :     UNDERGROUND    TEST 
PROGRAM 

The  first  safeguard  requires  the  ag- 
gressive conduct  of  a  continuing  compre- 
hensive underground  nuclear  test  pro- 
gram designed  to  add  to  our  knowledge 
and  improve  our  weapon  systems  in  all 
areas  of  significance  to  our  military  pos- 
ture in  the  future. 

As  a  result  of  the  advanced  technol- 
ogy acquired  from  the  continuing  under- 
ground nuclear  test  program  and  in 
corollary  with  the  research  activities  con- 
ducted by  the  laboratories  which  support 
the  test  effort,  the  United  States  has  con- 
tinued to  develop  a  technologically  ad- 
vanced capability  to  support  a  wide 
variety  of  highly  sophisticated  full-scale 
underground  nuclear  tests.  However, 
many  effects  of  high  altitude  nuclear  ex- 
plosions, such  as  radar  blackout,  com- 
munications interference,  and  electro- 
magnetic pulse — ^EMP — effects  cannot  be 
solved  by  underground  testing,  as  least 
not  wltliln  our  present  technology. 

Major  emphasis  in  the  past  year  in  oiu* 
testing  program  has  been  directed  to- 
ward the  following  objectives: 

First.  To  assure  the  reliability  of  per- 


formance and  safety  of  both  stockpiled 
and  planned  nuclear  weapons; 

Second.  To  continue  the  development 
and  improvement  of  our  penetration  ca- 
pability sigainst  potential  enemy  nuclear 
countermeasures ; 

Third.  To  assess  the  achieved  hardness 
of  our  reentry  vehicles ; 

Fourth.  To  confirm  laborator\-  tests 
and  hardening  programs  on  the  elec- 
tronics of  missile  guidance  systems  and 
satellites; 

Fifth.  To  investigate  mechanisms  by 
which  planned  defensive  weapons  can  re- 
liably kill  enemy  reentiy  vehicles: 

Sixth.  To  advance  nuclear  technology 
by  conducting  nuclear  tests  intended  to 
probe  and  investigate  new  and  radically 
different  nuclear  design  concepts; 

Seventh.  To  conduct  site  calibration 
tests  to  obtain  seismic  data  on  the  re- 
sponse and  propagation  pattern  for  spe- 
cific areas. 

With  the  continued  development  of 
instrumentation  techniques  and  more 
complex  diagnostic  test  arrays,  many 
underground  nuclear  tests  yield  diag- 
nostic data  not  believed  possible  7  years 
ago  when  nuclear  testing  was  resumed 
by  the  United  States  after  the  U.S.S.R. 
broke  the  previously  effective  morato- 
rium. 

During  fiscal  year  1968  the  under- 
ground test  series  was  named  Crosstie 
and  contained  an  increased  level  of  tests 
when  compared  to  previous  years. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  fiscal  year  1968  au- 
thorization was  reviewed  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energj'.  Together 
with  other  members  of  the  committee, 
we  foresaw  the  need  and  recommended 
the  addition  of  $10  million  for  under- 
groimd  weapons  testing. 

Thirty  of  the  underground  nuclear 
tests  in  Crosstie  were  publicly  an- 
nounced, bringing  to  157  the  total  num- 
ber of  U.S.  tests  announced  in  the  59 
months  between  August  5.  1963.  the 
treaty  signing  date,  and  July  1,  1968.  A 
large  number  of  additional  tests  have  not 
been  announced  in  consonance  with  the 
policy  established  in  1961  to  i-efrain.  for 
national  security  reasons,  from  making 
public  the  specific  level  of  test  opera- 
tions. 

Of  the  Crosstie  events,  two  were  con- 
ducted offsite,  that  is,  away  from  the 
Nevada  Test  Site — NTS.  One,  peaceful 
uses — Plowshare — event.  Gasbuggj'.  was 
conducted  near  Parmington.  N.  Mex.. 
and  one  calibration  test — Faultless — was 
conducted  in  the  Hot  Creek  Valley  area 
of  central  Nevada. 

Most  of  the  Crosstie  tests  were  AEC 
weapons  development  tests  but  they 
also  included  four  Plowshare — peaceful 
uses — tests.  Of  the  four  Department  of 
Defense  tests,  three  were  made  to  deter- 
mine certain  weapons  effects  informa- 
tion and  one  was  a  Vela  detection  test. 

Four  of  the  AEC  weapons  develop- 
ment tests  were  conducted  in  the  Pahute 
Mesa  area,  of  the  NTS.  Boxcar,  one  of  the 
Pahute  events,  was  the  highest  yield  yet 
conducted  in  the  continental  United 
States  and  had  no  significant  on-  or  off- 
site  damaging  result.  Cabriolet,  a  Plow- 
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share  cratering  e  rent,  was  also  conducted 
in  the  Pahute  M  isa  area.  Excluding  two 
Plowshare  crater  ng  tests — Cabriolet  and 
Gtesbuggy — whlcl  i  by  definition  use  shal- 
low emplacemer  ts,  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  remain  ng  tests  were  emplaced 
In  drilled  holes,  two  were  emplaced  in 
tunnelfi,  and  ore  was  emplaced  in  a 
mined  shaft.  Th  >  drilled  hole  emplace- 
ments varied  fro:  n  a  maximum  depth  of 
3,800  feet  to  a  n  inimum  of  389  feet. 

The  AEC  and  ;he  DOD  determined  in 
mid-1966  that  it  was  essential  to  estab- 
lish a  capability  for  underground  weap- 
ons developmem  tests  of  higher  yield 
in  order  to  insure  that  device  charac- 
teristics will  mest  the  requirements  for 
a  warhead  for  th  ;  Spartan  antl-balllstic- 
'hese  higher  yield  tests 
are  expensive  because  of  the  require- 
ment for  drilli][g  large  diameter  test 
holes  to  great  d  spths.  In  addition.  It  is 
necessary  to  con  luct  these  events  In  re- 
mote sites  to  n  inlmize  seismic  effects 
on  populated  an  as.  Accordingly,  devel- 
continued  on  two  sup- 
sites — one    in    central 


opmeiitwork  ha< 
plemental    test 


Nevada — Hot  Criek  Valley — and  one  on 
Amchitka  Island  in  the  Aleutian  Islands 
chain  off  Alaslcii.  Additional  tests  are 
planned  on  Pal'ute  Mesa  with  higher 
yield  tests  beiig  planned  at  central 
Nevada  and  Am<  hitka.  There  was  some 
adverse  reactiot  from  business  inter- 
ests in  Las  Veg  is  to  the  Boxcar  high 
yield  event  on  Pihute  Mesa  but  on  the 
whole,  public  ac  ;eptance  of  the  higher 
yield  tests  has  bsen  good.  The  tests  are 
vital  to  the  deve  opment  of  the  Spartan 
ABM  and  AEC  h  is  planned  an  Intensive 


public  relations 


effort  to  Insure  public 


acceptance  and  u  aderstandlng 
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diameter — has  been  drilled  to  about  4,000 
feet  and  one  of  the  emplacement  holes 
has  been  drilled  to  a  depth  of  about  5,000 
feet  with  about  1,000  feet  to  go.  Enlarge- 
ment of  the  present  site  proof  hole  to  a 
diameter  of  60  inches  has  been  author- 
ized so  as  to  make  that  hole  more  useful 
to  the  high  yield  test  program.  The  site 
proof  test  is  planned  for  conduct  in  the 
first  half  of  1969. 

The  underground  nuclear  weapons  test 
program  for  fiscal  year  1969.  Bowline, 
was  approved  in  principle  In  late  June  by 
the  White  House.  It  is  directed  toward 
the  primary  objectives  of  furthering  our 
knowledge  of  weapons  effects,  of  assuring 
weaiJon  performance  and  safety,  of  de- 
termining penetration  capability,  special 
weapon  development,  advanced  technol- 
ogy, site  calibration,  and  special  source 
development. 

It  is  planned  at  this  time  for  expend- 
itures in  the  AEC  and  DOD  fiscal  year 
1969  underground  nuclear  test  pro- 
gram— Bowline — to  run  approximately 
one-third  larger  than  the  amount  ob- 
ligated in  the  fiscal  year  1968  test  pro- 
gram— Crosstie.  Such  an  increase  is  cer- 
tainly indicative  of  the  increasing  value, 
interest,  and  importance  in  carrying  out 
aggressively  the  mandate  of  the  first 
Limited  Nuclear  Test-Ban  Treaty  safe- 
guard, underground  testing. 

THE   SECOND    SAFEC17ARD:     BCAINTENANCE    OF 
MODEKN    LABORATORIES    AND    PROGRAMS 

The  second  .safeguard  requires  the 
maintenance  of  modem  laboratory  fa- 
cilities and  programs  m  theoretical  and 
exploratory  nuclear  technology  which 
will  attract,  retain  and  Insure  the  con- 
tinued application  of  our  human  scien- 
tific resources  to  those  programs  on 
which  progress  on  nuclear  technology 
depends. 

In  reviewing  the  AEC  fiscal  year  1968 
authorization,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  recommended  an  addi- 
tion of  $5  million  in  underground  testing 
related  research  at  the  three  prime  AEC 
weapons  laboratories:  Los  Alamos  Scien- 
tific Laboratory,  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory — Livermore,  and  the  Sandia 
Corp. 

The  research  and  development  pro- 
grams being  carried  forward  In  these 
laboratories  can  be  classified  into  three 
primary  areas  of  interest:  First,  funda- 
mental research  on  a  broad  range  of  de- 
velopment needs:  second,  advanced  de- 
velopment of  specific  concepts;  and 
third,  the  development  and  design  of 
specific  weaponlzatlon  concepts  which 
have  been  tested.  Under  this  safeguard, 
the  DOD  service  laboratories  and  their 
contractors  Investigate  weapons  effects 
and  associated  phenomena  through 
every  method  short  of  full-scale  nuclear 
testing.  With  this  approach  the  prob- 
lems presented  are  exceedingly  complex 
and  involve  a  systematic  analysis  of 
many  related  phenomena,  many  of  which 
require  new  theoretical  and  experimental 
techniques.  In  areas  where  Information 
has  been  imobtainable  through  under- 
groimd  testing,  research  and  simulation 
have  been  used  where  possible  to  produce 
the  required  data.  This  program  has 
some  advantages  over  full-scale  ntielear 
tests.  Laboratory  ezperimenta  are  gen- 


erally less  expensive;  they  can  be  per- 
formed many  times;  and  the  important 
parameters  can  be  more  easily  controlled. 
To  provide  positive  correlation  between 
laboratory  research  and  the  actual  ef- 
fects of  nuclear  explosions,  laboratory 
results  have  been  confirmed  in  the  im- 
derground  program  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible. 

Programmatic  objectives  of  the  nu- 
clear weapons  research  laboratories  must 
be  pursued  at  many  levels.  Widely  vary- 
ing programs  range  In  scope  from  com- 
ponent development  to  fundamental  nu- 
clear physics  of  the  light  elements.  A 
broad  base  of  appropriate  fundamental 
research  is  necessai-y  for  a  progressive 
nuclear  weapons  program  and  includes 
investigations  in  nuclear  and  atomic 
physics,  solid  state  physics,  general  and 
physical  chemistry,  metallurgy,  mathe- 
matics, and  computational  code  develop- 
ment. 

In  weapons  effects  research,  a  program 
in  transient  radiation  effects  on  elec- 
tronics— Tree — is  receiving  considerable 
emphasis.  The  ultimate  objective  of  this 
program  is  to  take  the  scientific  infor- 
mation on  Tree  which  is  being  developed 
and  translate  it  into  engineering  data  for 
use  by  military  electronic  system  devel- 
opers. New  effects  discovered  in  the  lab- 
oratory research  program,  in  experi- 
ments conducted  on  underground  tests, 
or  occasioned  by  the  advent  of  changes 
in  nuclear  weapon  characteristics  are 
being  vigorously  pursued.  Refinements  in 
understanding  of  the  effects  produced  \n 
electronics  systems  are  continuously 
being  sought  and  analytical  tools  to  aid 
the  system  designer  are  continuously 
being  Improved. 


ELXCTROMAONETIC     PtTlSt 

One  of  the  effects  of  a  nuclear  detona- 
tion is  the  production  of  a  strong  tran- 
sient electromagnetic  signal  called  the 
electromagnetic  pulse — EMP.  When  our 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subconunlt- 
tee  was  conducting  hearings  on  the  then 
proposed  Limited  Test-Ban  Treaty  over 
5  years  ago,  several  expert  witnesses 
warned  us  that  we  did  not  know  enough 
about  EMP  and  the  possible  effects  it 
might  have  on  our  IBM  and  other  missile 
systems.  However,  expert  proponent  wit- 
nesses assiu^  us  that  overdesign,  that 
is,  providing  more  hardening  against 
EMP  than  was  thought  necessary,  woiild 
solve  this  problem  and  we  should  not  be 
too  concerned  about  it.  Now,  5  years 
later.  EMP  Is  still  a  serious  problem. 

The  complexity  of  the  theory  makes 
computer  codes  necessary  to  describe 
quantitatively  the  EMP  environment. 
Recent  work  has  concentrated  on  cal- 
culating the  environment  by  more  ac- 
ciUBte  means  to  improve  the  confidence 
in  predictions.  The  complete  system  in 
its  normal  configiiration  must  be  studied 
in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  elec- 
tromagnetic energy  coupling.  It  is  now 
known  how  energy  couples  into  simple 
structures  such  as  metal  enclosures,  an- 
tennas, and  cables.  Work  Is  now  in  prog- 
ress directed  toward  analyzing  more 
complex  and  realistic  structures  which 
are  composed  of  some  combination  of 
these  metal   enclosures,  antexmas  and 
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cables.  The  problem  of  in-flight  missile 
susceptibility  to  EMP  as  opposed  to  a 
missile  system  in  a  static  condition,  can- 
not be  addressed  through  imdergroimd 
tests  since  the  nature  of  the  required 
environments  differ.  This  necessitates  a 
specific  reliance  on  a  simulation  capa- 
blUty. 

Research  programs  on  high  altitude 
phenomenology  continue  to  be  em- 
phasized because  of  the  degrading  effect 
of  nuclear  weapons  on  radar  and  com- 
mimications  systems.  This  program  is 
particularly  important  in  view  of  the 
Sentinel  ABM  deployment  decision. 

It  is  the  ability  to  stay  in  the  forefront 
of  weapons  technology  that  is  the  key  to 
maintenance  of  the  balance  of  world  nu- 
dear  power.  Of  prime  importance  to  the 
long-range  vitality  of  our  nuclear  weap- 
ons development  program  is  the  emphasis 
which  is  placed  on  advanced  development 
activities.  General  areas  of  interest  that 
are  imder  active  study.  Include:  First, 
development  of  more  successful  weapons 
hardening  concepts;  second,  improve- 
ment of  our  capability  and  flexibility  in 
weapons  performance:  third,  new  mate- 
rials development;  fourth,  lightweight 
componentry  development — neutron 
generators,  arming  and  fuzing  and  firing 
sets;  and  fifth,  a  more  complete  under- 
standing of  nuclear  reactions.  An  over- 
riding consideration  is  the  need  to  meet 
new  threats  to  our  nuclear  deterrent 
from  such  developments  as  defensive 
warheads. 

By  continuing  to  maintain  a  challeng- 
ing research  smd  development  program 
In  nuclear  weapons  technologies;  by  con- 
tinuing a  progressive,  highly  complex 
tmdergroimd  nuclear  testing  program; 
and  by  maintaining  and  improving  nec- 
essary laboratory  facilities  the  labora- 
tories have  been  able  to  retain  and  also 
to  attract  and  recruit  the  desired  and 
necessary  scientific,  technical,  and  ad- 
ministrative staffs. 

THE   THIRD    8AJWSUARD:    ATMOSPHERIC   TEST 
READINESS    CAPABIUTT 

The  capability  to  conduct  quickly  a 
series  of  nuclear  tests,  on  short  notice,  in 
the  environments  prohibited  by  the  Lim- 
ited Test-Ban  Treaty — atmosphere,  im- 
derwater  and  in  space — as  required 
iinder  safeguard  3,  should  it  become  nec- 
esary  and  desirable,  was  attained  and 
proven  prior  to  January  1,  1965.  Capa- 
bility was  demonstrated  to  test  with  the 
following  reaction  times: 

First.  Begin  proof  testing  and  opera- 
tional systems  test  in  2  months. 

Second.  Begin  tactical  nuclear  exer- 
cises in  2  to  3  months. 

Third.  Begin  development  tests  in  3 
months. 

Fourth.  Begin  effects  tests  in  6  months, 
with  the  more  complex  developmental, 
effects  and  reentry  vehicle  vulnerability 
flight  tests  in  9  to  12  months. 

Tto  meet  this  schedule,  certain  facili- 
ties and  systems  are  maintained  in  a 
ready  status.  These  Include:  the  over- 
sea facilities  at  Johnston  Atoll  and  in 
Hawaii,  the  three  NC-135  diagnostic  air- 
craft, the  stockpile  of  universal  and 
companion  test  vehicles,  the  B-52  air- 
drop aircraft,  and  the  necessary  instru- 
ments and  instrumentation  systems  for 
airborne  and  ground  observations. 

The  national  nuclear  test  readiness 


program — ^NNTRP — ^has  been  imder  re- 
view and  revision  in  the  past  year  to  up- 
date the  readiness  objectives  as  directed 
by  the  President.  The  revised  NNTRP  is 
in  the  final  stages  of  coordination  be- 
tween the  AEC  and  the  DOD  and  it  is 
planned  to  submit  the  revised  program 
to  the  White  House  for  approval  in  the 
near  future. 

The  fiscal  year  1968  overseas  opera- 
tional exercise  of  our  readiness  to  resimie 
atmospheric  testing.  Operation  Pad- 
dlewheel,  was  carried  out  with  airdrops 
of  test  devices  on  October  6  and  October 
10,  1967.  In  addition  to  the  airdrop 
events  of  Paddlewheel,  instrumented 
rockets  were  launched  from  Johnston 
Atoll  and  Kauai  Island  during  the  exer- 
cise period  with  payloads  consisting  of 
diagnostic  instnmientation  packages. 
The  four  full-scale  annual  overseas  ex- 
ercises—fiscal year  1965,  Crosscheck; 
fiscal  year  1966,  Roundup:  fiscal  year 
1967,  Windlass;  and  fiscal  year  1968, 
Paddlewheel — have  demonstrated  our 
ability  to  resume  testing,  if  required.  For 
this  reason  and  to  accommodate  certain 
additional  testing  requirements,  AEC  and 
DOD,  concurrently  with  a  joint  review 
of  the  NNTRP,  have  concurred  in  a 
decision  to  revise  the  NNTRP  and  to 
forgo  the  fiscal  year  1969  planned  full 
deployment  overseas  operational  exer- 
cise— Operation  Barmert. 

The  prime  objectives  of  the  revised 
readiness  program  will  include: 

First.  Pull  proof  of  the  survivability 
of  hardened  R/V  vehicles  when  they  are 
subjected  to  a  realistic  nuclear  environ- 
ment while  in  their  operational  modes. 

Second.  Evaluation  of  the  effects  of 
ABM  radar  operation  from  detonations 
at  high  altitude. 

Third.  Obtaining  of  realistic  data  on 
the  electromagnetic  fields  created  by  nu- 
clear detonations  at  low  and  high 
altitude. 

Fourth.  Cratering,  ground  shock,  and 
debris  effects  on  hardened  systems  and 
installations. 

Fifth.  Air  burst  and  imderwater  shock 
effects  related  to  problems  of  antisub- 
marine warfare — ASW — and  modem 
ship  structures. 

THE      fOURTH      SATECtTARO :       MONTTORINO      THE 
LIMITED    TEST-BAN    TREATY 

The  fourth  safeguard  requires  the  im- 
provement of  our  capability,  within 
feasible  and  practical  limits,  to  monitor 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  to  detect  viola- 
tions, and  to  maintain  our  knowledge  of 
foreign  nuclear  activity. 

The  VELA  program  is  a  joint  AEC/ 
DOD  program  supervised  by  the  DOD's 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency — 
ARPA — and  is  a  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  jointly  conducted  to  improve 
the  DJS.  capability  of  detecting,  locating, 
and  identifying  nuclear  detonations. 
Part  of  the  VELA  program  directly  sup- 
ports the  implementation  of  the  fourth 
safeguard. 

The  VELA  satellite  based  detection 
program  is  directed  toward  development 
of  instruments  and  systems  to  detect  and 
diagnose  nuclear  explosions  in  space,  in 
the  exoatmosphere,  and  in  the  atmos- 
phere down  to  the  earth's  surface.  A 
broad  variety  of  radiation  detectors  and 
associated  electronics  and  logic  circuitry 
has  been  developed  and  fabricated  for 


incorporation  into  satellite  payloads  and 
placement  into  earth  orbit. 

There  have  been  four  successful 
launches  on  four  attempts — Launch  I. 
October  1963;  launch  U,  July  1964;  and 
launch  III,  July  1965,  using  Atlas-Agena 
boosters;  and  launch  IV,  April  1967,  us- 
ing a  Titan  III-C  booster — from  Cape 
Kennedy.  Each  resulted  in  the  place- 
ment of  two  satellites  in  near  circular 
earth  orbits — nominal  60,000  nautical 
mile  radii — on  opposite  sides  of  the 
earth.  The  spacecraft  on  launches  I,  II. 
and  ni  were  spin  stabilized  while  launch 
IV  craft  were  attitude  controlled  to  be 
continuously  pointing  toward  the  earth. 
The  first  two  launches  provided  a  detec- 
tion capability  for  detonations  in  space 
and  the  exoatmosphere.  The  third  laimch 
included  an  investigation  of  instrumen- 
tation that  would  make  possible  the  de- 
tection of  detonations  that  might  occur 
within  the  atmosphere  down  to  the 
earth's  surface.  This  effort  was  success- 
ful and  led  to  improved  downward-look- 
ing sensors  and  the  use  of  earth-oriented 
spacecraft  on  laimch  IV. 

All  spacecraft,  except  those  from 
laimch  I,  continue  to  function  about  as 
planned.  Launch  I  spacecraft  have  been 
retired  from  active  ser\ice  in  view  of 
several  factors:  First,  their  more  lim- 
ited capability  when  compared  with  later 
launches;  second,  the  cumulated  effect 
of  malfunctions  which  have  decreased 
their  capability;  and  third,  the  undue 
burden  placed  on  the  spacecraft  tracking 
and  data  handling  facilities.  The  launch 
I  spacecraft  will  be  monitored  occasion- 
ally, on  a  noninterference  basis,  to  de- 
termine their  performance. 

Preparations  for  launch  V,  currently 
planned  for  1968,  from  Cape  Kennedy 
with  a  backup  launch  scheduled  for 
June  1969,  are  proceeding  on  a  tight 
schedule  but  with  no  major  diflaculties 
foreseen.  The  detection  sensors  and  elec- 
tronic circuitry  are  planned  to  be  more 
sopiusticated  than  on  previous  satellites. 
A  VELA  surface-based  detector  pro- 
gram is  also  imder  active  research  and 
development  and  operation.  The  pro- 
graming Includes  a  number  of  processing 
techniques  of  which  acoustic  detection 
and  air  fluorescence  detection  are 
examples. 

Finally,  under  the  fourth  safeguard, 
the  United  States  continues  to  support 
and  operate  various  techniques  smd  sys- 
tems for  obtaining  information  of  for- 
eign nuclear  activities.  This  effort  is 
adequately  supported  and  is  operating  in 
a  very  satisfactory  maimer. 

RELATED    PROGRAMS 

A  large  DOD  program,  with  some  as- 
sistance from  AEC,  is  being  carried  on  to 
give  us  a  capability  to  first,  detect,  locate, 
and  identify  all  underground  nuclear  ex- 
plosions, and  second,  to  research  tech- 
nical methods  that  could  be  used  by 
other  nations  to  evade  detection  or  iden- 
and  identify  all  underground  nuclear  ex- 
plosions. The  entire  program  is  entiUed 
VELA  Uniform.  The  program  produces 
important  Information  but  does  not  con- 
tribute directly  to  the  safeguards  pro- 
gram of  the  Limited  Test-Ban  Treaty. 

CONCLtrSION 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  state  that, 
in  general,  we  are  pleased  with  the  way 
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has  continued  to  sup- 
port and  implement  Its  promise  to  the 
Senate  to  carry  ou  the  safeguards. 

;he  interest,  concern, 
and  supi}ort  of  U>e  Senate  has  been  a 
source  of  encourt  «ement  to  the  dedi- 
cated people  who  are  involved  in  this 
vital  but  sometii^es  imrecognized  ac- 
tivity. 
Stair  members  ftom  the  Preparedness 
Sut  committee  have  re- 
visits to  the  National 
Laboratories,  the  na- 
Nevada,  and  several 


Investigating 

cently  completed 

Nuclear  Weapons 

tional  test  site  in 

military  nuclear  stations.  At  every  In- 


enthusiasm,  activity. 


and  dedication  wer ;  apparent.  Time  after 


charge  of  nuclear  ac- 


tivities gave  assurs  nces  that  if  they  were 


financial  support  and 


continued  undergn  und  testing  authority, 
including  high  yie  d  fully  contained  and 
legal  underground  tests,  they  could  keep 
the  country  in  th(  forefront  of  the  nu- 
clear weapons  flel  1  and  help  insure  our 
national  security. 

We  sHali  contin  le  to  monitor  and  re- 
view, make  reconu  aendations  and  report 
to  the  Senate  on  progress  being  made  in 
safeguard  implemsntation. 


Mr.  HOLLINOS 


unanimous  consen :  that  I  may  yield  at 
this  time  to  the  listinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [llr.  Nelson]  with  the 
understanding  tha  ;  his  remarks  will  ap- 
pear after  mine  aid  that  I  shall  retain 
my  right  to  the  floe  r. 

The  PRESIDINCJ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oi  dered. 


AUTOMAKER'S 
HIGH 


C  3ST  DATA  REVEAL 
]fARKXn>S 


Mr.  NELSON.  M: 
days  we  have  been 
struggle  between 
long-suffering  public 
prices.  The  questioi  i 
the  Nation's  autoiiobUe 
or  should  not  rals< 
models.  The  publi< 
Federal  Govemmeiit 
the  President  of 
the  Cabinet  Com^ilttee 
billty  in  particular 
there  should  be  no 
withstanding  that, 
automobile  industily 

What  Is  the  inte  'est 
the  Government  ir 
creases?  By  what 
ment  take  any  hahd 
aU? 


One  answer,  of 


with  inflation,  and 


acted  a  10-percent 
unpleasant    but 
fighting  inflation 
has  been  strained 


Mr.  President.  I  ask 


.  President,  in  recent 
witnessing  another 
I  ilg  business  and  the 
on  a  question  of 
this  time  is  whether 
makers  should 
prices  on  their  1969 
represented  by  the 
in  general  and  by 
United  States  and 
on  Price  Sta- 
has  maintained  that 
price  increases.  Not- 
the  big  three  of  the 
have  raised  them, 
of  the  public  and 
automobile  price  in- 
does  the  Govern- 
in  this  subject  at 


r  ght  I 


course,  is  that  the 


Goyemment  is  an  1  must  be  concerned 


price  increases  in  the 


automobile  industr  r  can  be  a  mighty  in- 
flationary force.  A  ter  long  soul  search- 
ing and  struggle.  i  he  Congress  has  en- 


tax  surcharge  as  an 

1  lecessary    means    of 

n  an  economy  that 

}y  the  great  costs  of 


our  Asian  war.  TUe  automobile  manu- 
facturers along  wit  h.  other  giant  corpo- 
rations supported  i  he  across-the-board, 
10-percent  tax,  wlich  I  opposed  as  a 
more  palatable  anc  desirable  means  of 
fighting  inflation  tt  an  a  wartime  excess 
proflts  tax,  which  I  lupported.  The  Oov- 


emment  surely  has  the  strongest  in- 
terest in  preventing  the  effects  of  the 
tax  surcharge  from  being  offset  through 
new  price  increases. 

All  of  this  was  made  clear  in  general 
terms  to  the  automobile  industry  during 
the  time  its  1969  price  decisions  were 
under  consideration.  Yet,  on  Septem- 
ber 16,  the  Chrysler  Corp.,  first  of  the 
big  three  to  unveil  its  new  models  and 
announce  its  new  prices,  revealed  that 
its  1969  prices  would  be  up  an  average 
of  2.9  percent  or  $84  a  car. 

The  Cabinet  Committee  on  Price  Sta- 
bility Issued  a  statement  denouncing  that 
decision  the  same  day.  The  increase,  the 
conunittee  said,  was  "a  severe  setback 
to  the  cause  of  price  stability,  manifestly 
excessive  and  clearly  not  in  the  national 
interest." 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  on 
September  17,  issued  a  statement  de- 
ploring the  action  and  reporting  the 
Cabinet  committee's  opinion  that: 

There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  tlie 
Chrysler  action  and  that  this  price  increase 
should  not  stand. 

The  President's  statement  concluded 
with  these  words : 

No  major  Industry  has  benefited  more 
from  the  prosperity  of  recent  years  than  the 
automobile  Industry.  No  major  Induatry  has 
a  greater  stake  In  protecting  that  prosperity. 

So  today.  I  urge  the  auto  manufacturers 
to  recognize  the  public  Interest  and  exercise 
restraint  and  responsibility  at  this  critical 
hour  in  the  nation's  battle  against  Inflation. 

The  result  was  that  on  September  23. 
General  Motors  announced  price  in- 
creases of  "only"  $49  or  1.6  percent  per 
car  on  its  1969  models,  plus  $15  to  $17 
more  for  headrests,  which  will  be  re- 
quired after  January  1.  The  press  today 
suggests  Ford's  increases  may  be  about 
the  same. 

I  should  like  both  the  administration 
and  the  big  three  to  know  that  this 
Senator  is  not  prepared  to  accept  these 
price  Increases  as  justified.  I  believe  that 
continued  pressure  should  be  put  upon 
the  industry  to  roll  prices  back  to  the 
1968  levels  and  there  is  no  more  effec- 
tive pressure  than  the  pressure  of  facts. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
and  I  are  today  in  a  position  to  supply 
some  facts  that  are  no  doubt  old  hat 
to  the  industry  but  will  be  news,  and 
most  revealing,  to  Senators  and  the 
public. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  all  the  argu- 
ment over  auto  prices  we  have  seen  no 
hard  Information  on  the  manufactxu^rs' 
unit  costs  of  production.  Interesting — 
but  not  surprising.  The  manufacturers  do 
not  make  their  costs  public.  They  do  not 
make  their  costs  available  even  to  Gov- 
ernment, not  even  on  a  confidential  basis. 

If  Senators  doubt  that,  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  this  exercise:  Re-read  all  the 
newspaper  articles  and  ofDclal  accounts 
pertaining  to  the  recent  discussions  and 
disputes  on  automobile  prices  and  see  if 
you  find  iny  precise,  factual  information 
about  what  It  costs  one  of  the  Big  Three 
to  build  an  automobile.  I  can  tell  you  that 
you  will  not  find  it. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
which  has  a  mission  to  control  Infiatlon 
and  to  make  Judgments  on  the  inflation- 
ary impact  of  price  increases  in  major 
industries,  does  not  get  hard,  detailed 


information  from  the  automobile  manu- 
facturers on  the  costs  of  building  a  car. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
a  mission  to  promote  the  safety  of  auto- 
mobiles. In  pursuit  of  that  mission,  the 
Department,  one  would  suppose,  would 
need  to  know  the  costs  of  particular  pro- 
posed safety  features  in  order  to  make 
informed  cost-benefit  decisions.  The  De- 
partment has  an  obligation,  advocated  by 
the  automakers  and  expressed  in  the 
legislative  history  of  the  auto  safety  bill, 
to  take  costs  into  consideration  in  de- 
veloping new  safety  requirements.  But 
the  Department  of  Transportation  does 
not  obtain  precise  and  detailed  cost  data 
from  the  auto  manufacturers. 

Both  the  Council  and  the  Depart- 
ment, one  would  also  suppose,  need  to 
know  the  exact  manufacturing  costs  of 
safety  features  in  order  to  reach  an  in- 
formed judgment  on  the  validity  of  in- 
dustry claims  that  new  Government 
safety  requirements  necessitate  price  in- 
creases. But  they  do  not  know. 

Even  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
does  not  have  detailed  information  on 
automobile  manufacturing  costs. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  then 
chaired  by  the  late  Senator  Kefauver, 
made  an  earnest  effort  to  obtain  unit-cost 
data  from  the  automobile  manufacturers. 
Only  one  company,  American  Motors, 
furnished  such  data :  General  Motors  and 
Ford  supplied  only  unit-profit  data. 

How  can  this  be?  Why  is  such  vital 
information  not  available? 

The  answer  given  by  the  automakers 
themselves  is:  Competition.  The  free  en- 
terprise system,  they  maintain,  entitles 
and  requires  them  to  keep  their  costs  a 
secret  from  their  competitors  and.  of 
course,  the  only  way  they  can  keep  their 
costs  from  their  competitors  is  to  with- 
hold the  information  as  well  from  their 
stockholders,  their  employees,  their  cus- 
tomers, their  Government,  and  the  pub- 
lic. 

Some  considerable  doubt  has  been  ex- 
pressed from  time  to  time  about  the 
continued  validity  of  that  contention. 
After  all,  in  this  country  only  three  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  account  for  about 
97  percent  of  domestic  production,  and 
one  company  for  more  than  half.  The 
company  with  half  the  market.  General 
Motors,  perennially  makes  profits  in  the 
range  of  20  to  30  percent  of  investment. 
The  industry  as  a  whole  has  proflts  well 
above  the  average  for  all  manufacturing. 
In  such  an  industry,  are  the  companies 
tnily  operating  under  the  classical  mar- 
ket disciplines?  If  not,  should  their  right 
to  keep  their  cost  data  secret  from  the 
public  and  even  the  Government  continue 
to  be  recognized? 

Distinguished  witnesses  testifying  at 
public  hearings  before  two  subcommittees 
of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Conunittee 
have  suggested  strongly  that  the  answer 
to  both  those  questions  is  "No." 

Thb  hearings  to  which  I  refer  have 
been  joint  sessions  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Monopoly  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
RetaUlng,  DlstribuUon,  and  Marketing 
Practices.  I  am  chairman  of  the  first.  The 
second  is  chaired  by  the  dedicated  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse].  Both 
are  subconmiittees  of  the  Senate  Smidl 
Business  Committee. 
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Since  June  1967,  we  have  been  explor- 
ing the  question.  "Are  planning  and 
regulation  replacing  competition  in  the 
American  economy?"  At  the  first  ses- 
sion, a  panel  of  witnesses  that  included 
J.  K.  Galbraith,  WUlard  P.  Mueller,  Wal- 
ter Adams,  and  Donald  F.  Turner,  while 
disagreeing  on  many  things,  agreed,  I 
would  say,  that  private  planning  and 
regulation  by  the  Big  Three  have  sub- 
stantially replaced  the  competition  of 
the  cltissical  market  in  this  country's 
automobile  industry.  They  certainly  dif- 
fered on  many  issues  of  substance  and  of 
detail;  but  on  the  concept  of  market 
power  as  an  accomplished  fact  in  the 
automobile  industry,  I  believe  they  did 
not  significantly  differ. 

Last  July  we  set  out  to  explore  the 
question  further,  and  with  particular  at- 
tention to  the  auto  industry.  At  a  session 
of  those  hearings  on  July  10,  the  heavy 
veil  of  secrecy  that  has  so  long  shrouded 
the  automobile  msmufacturers'  costs  from 
the  public  was  pierced  by  one  pinprick 
of  light.  It  was  a  very  small  revelation 
indeed,  compared  with  the  mass  of  in- 
formation that  continues  to  be  hidden; 
but  it  was  information  of  a  type  and 
quantity  that  could  nevertheless  prove  to 
be  immensely  valuable. 

The  witness  before  our  subcommittees 
was  Ralph  Nader.  Every  company  in  the 
passenger  car  manufacturing  industry 
had  also  been  invited  to  participate  in 
that  session,  I  might  add;  but  they  had 
all  declined. 

Mr.  Nader  testified — and  this  was  the 
point  the  press  picked  up  as  most  inter- 
esting in  his  entire  statement — that  the 
direct  and  indirect  labor  costs  of  a 
medium-priced  automobile  do  not  exceed 
$300.  I  expressed  some  astonishment  at 
that,  and  Mr.  Nader  thereupon  said: 

I  have  here  some  cost  data  relating  to  Ford 
Motor  Company  which  indicates  in  specific 
ways  Just  what  a  trivial  component  labor  cost 
is  in  the  overall  cost  of  producing  an  auto- 
mobile. If  you  would  like,  I  can  submit  this 
for  the  record.  (Transcript,  p.  59.) 

The  material  was  accepted  without  the 
chairman  or  the  cochairman  of  the  hear- 
ing— I  am  frank  to  say — shaving  any  idea 
wtiat  they  were  getting.  It  is  that  exhibit, 
however,  that  I  now  wish  to  place  in  the 
CoNGREssioNAi.  RECORD  becEuse.  I  believe, 
it  may  have  considerable,  if  indirect,  re- 
levance to  the  question  now  so  much  dis- 
cussed, should  1969  automobiles  be  priced 
higher  than  the  1968  models? 

The  transcript  of  the  July  hearing  has 
not  yet  been  published  and  will  not  be 
for  some  few  weeks  yet,  because  we  are 
giving  the  automobile  companies  the  ex- 
tra time  they  requested  to  offer  their 
written  comments. 

For  that  reason,  the  exhibit  to  which 
I  refer  has  not  been  generally  available. 
In  the  meantime,  we  have  been  trying  to 
get  a  better  understanding  of  what  it  is 
and  what  it  signifies.  Our  imderstanding 
is  still  incomplete;  but  Senator  Morse 
and  I  are  agreed  that  in  the  light  of  the 
present  controversy  over  automobile 
prices,  we  should  have  this  Nader  exhibit 
published  immediately. 

At  the  completion  of  my  statement, 
therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  myself,  I  am  going  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 


the  Record  a  lengthy  tabulation  entitled 
"Development  Cost  of  Production — Proof 
of  Ending  Inventory  1966  Model  Ford, 
Date  July  29,  1966."  I  shall  refer  to  this 
document  as  exhibit  1  or  the  "Ford 
Factory  Unit  Cost  Data." 

The  original  of  this  docimient,  as  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Nader 
and  was  submitted  by  him  to  our  sub- 
committees, consisted  of  26  large  pages 
which  were  obviously  printed  by  a 
computer. 

Exhibit  1,  as  Senator  Morse  and  I  are 
releasing  it  today,  is  a  copy  of  that  docu- 
ment as  edited,  abridged  and  annotated 
by  the  professional  staff  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee. 

In  the  exhibit,  the  pagination  of  the 
original  document  has  been  indicated  for 
ease  of  reference. 

In  the  original,  the  exhibit  contained 
columns  headed:  "Model  or  option," 
"Description,"  "Regular  matl.,"  "M 
Matl,"  'Std.  Parts,"  "Inbd.  Transp.," 
"Direct  Labor,"  "Mfg.  O  head,"  "Unit  std. 
cost,"  "Units  prod..'  "Usage  &  Del. 
Chgs.,"  "Prior  Mo.  Inv., '  "Units  sold," 
and  "End.  Inv." 

In  exhibit  1  as  we  are  making  it  public, 
our  staff  has  abridged  the  table  by  delet- 
ing all  lines  and  columns  pertaining 
solely  to  production  and  inventory,  has 
edited  it  by  using  full  rather  than 
abbreviated  headings  for  the  remaining 
columns,  and  has  annotated  it  with  ex- 
tensive footnotes  prepared  in  close  con- 
sultation with  Ralph  Nader. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  will  try 
to  read  and  understand  this  long  and 
complex  table,  I  shall  present  our  own 
best  information  and  theories  about  it 
in  question-and-answer  form. 

Question.  What  is  the  exhibit? 

Answer.  It  is  a  imlt-cost  analysis, 
done  by  a  computer,  for  1  month's  pro- 
duction at  one  automobile  assembly  plant 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  The  month  re- 
ported or  analyzed  by  this  document  is 
July  1966,  which  was  the  last  full  month 
of  production  of  the  1966  model  at  this 
plant.  The  report  is  of  so-called  standard 
rather  than  actual  imit  costs;  but  at 
that  time  of  the  model  year,  there  is  not 
much  difference  between  the  two. 

Question.  What  cars  were  assembled 
at  this  plant? 

Answer.  Nineteen  different  models  of 
Ford  cars.  On  page  1  and  on  the  first 
line  of  page  2  of  the  exhibit,  we  see  the 
computer  code  numbers  in  the  first 
column  and  the  car  body-code  numbers 
and  descriptions  in  the  second  column. 
It  appears  that  this  plant  assembled 
four  different  Ford  "Custom"  cars — 
computer  code  numbers  51.  52,  53,  and 
54 — 10  different  Ford  "Galaxie"  cars — 
computer  code  nimibers  60  through  69 
inclusive — and  five  different  Ford  sta- 
tion wagons — computer  codes  71,  72,  74, 
76.  and  78. 

Question.  That  describes  the  first  page 
and  one  line  of  the  second  page.  What  is 
on  all  the  other  pages  of  the  exhibit? 

Answer  The  computerized  imit-cost 
analysis  on  the  first  page  and  the  first 
line  of  the  second  page  is  of  the  unit 
costs  of  assembled  "base  vetilcles" — that 
is.  a  car  with  only  the  equipment  that  is 
standard  for  each  named  model.  These 
are    what    the    trade    sometimes    calls 


"stripped"  cars— although,  for  the  more 
expensive  models,  a  considerable  number 
of  items  of  equipment  is  included  as 
standard  equipment  that  is  optional  on 
other,  lower  priced  models.  The  rest  of 
the  26-page  table  contains  the  cost 
analysis,  on  a  standard  xmlt-cost  basis, 
of  various  named  options  and  option 
combinations.  Each  option  is  identified 
by  name  or  numerical  symbol  or  ab- 
breviation alongside  a  computer  code 
number  that  is  usually  of  four  digits. 

Underneath  each  named  option  there 
are  lines  that  identify  the  factory  unit 
cost  of  adding  that  option  to  different 
car  models.  These  models  are  identified 
by  the  two-digit  numbers  that  appear  at 
the  beginning  of  the  exhibit.  There  are 
also  "delete"  options,  which  identify  the 
unit-cost  saving  to  the  factory  of  remov- 
ing a  particular  piece  of  standard  equip- 
ment. These  shed  some  light,  therefore. 
on  the  unit  costs  of  standard  equipment 
items.  There  are  also  option  combina- 
tions. The  costs  shown  luider  the  latter 
type  of  headings  are  not  the  combined 
costs  of  the  identified  options;  rather 
they  are  the  added  costs,  or  savings  in- 
curred, over  and  above  the  cost  of  the 
separate  items,  when  the  identified  op- 
tions are  put  on  the  same  vehicle. 

Question.  Can  you  explain  the  remain- 
ing columns  on  the  table? 

Answer.  I  think  the  easiest  and  best 
way  to  explain  this  is  to  look  at  a  parti- 
cular line  on  the  first  page  and  read  it 
across  the  page,  column  by  column.  For 
illustration,  then,  let  us  look  at  computer 
code  62.  In  the  description  column  we  see 
that  computer  code  62  is  a  Galaxie  500 
four-door  sedan,  body  code  54A.  Now 
let  us  look  at  the  columns  across  the  page 
from  left  to  right,  after  the  description 
column,  numbering  them  1  through  9. 

Column  1  is  headed  "Regular  Mate- 
rial." The  amount  in  that  column  for  the 
Galaxie  500  four-door  sedan  is  $1,360.38. 

That  includes,  according  to  our  best 
present  understanding,  the  "Important" 
parts  of  the  "base  vehicle"  or  "standard" 
car — for  example,  fenders,  frames,  doors, 
trim  components,  dashes,  engine  com- 
ponents or  assembled  engines,  visors,  and 
so  forth. 

It  is  most  important  to  remember  that 
many  of  the  "regular  material"  items 
in  this  first  column  came  from  other 
Ford  fsictories,  each  of  which  presum- 
ably would  have  its  own  computerized 
cost  accoimts  similar  to  this  one.  We  are 
informed — and  it  is  even  more  importsuit 
to  remember  this — that  the  parts  that 
are  lumped  together  in  this  colunui.  to 
the  extent  that  they  came  from  other 
Ford  factories,  include  a  markup  taken 
by  the  supplying  sister  factory.  Hence, 
while  column  1  is  a  cost  coltimn  for  this 
particular  assembly  plant,  it  is  a  profit 
column  for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  as  a  whole. 
What  percentage  of  column  1  may  be 
markup  we,  of  course,  do  not  know;  but 
the  markup  patterns  that  emerge  from 
further  study  of  this  exhibit  together 
with  exhibit  2,  which  I  shall  shortly  de- 
scribe, suggest  that  it  could  easily  be  as 
high  as  20  percent  or  more. 

Column  2  is  neaded  "Minor  Material." 
The  amount  in  this  colunm  for  the 
Galaxie  500  four-door  sedan,  computer 
code  62,  is  $20.23.  This  column  covers 
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for  our  example,  com- 
I  116.32.  These  are  stand- 
ardized parts  wl  Ich  are  widely  used  on 
all— or  many — ^i  aodels,  such  as  metal 
screws,  small  sc  ews,  nuts,  and  bolts. 

Column  4,  "In  x>und  Transportation," 
amounting  to  $1  )M  for  the  Qalazle  500 
Is  designed  to  charge  off 
n  laterlal  transportation 
against  producti  >n.  It  is  adjusted  peri- 
odically, depend  ng  on  the  amount  of 
freight  charges  i  icurred. 

Column  5,  "Di  ect  Labor,"  amoimts  to 
$57.85  to  assemble  the  Galaxle  500  four- 
refers  to  direct,  iden- 
tifiable labor  expended  on  assembly  of  a 
unit  However,  tl  e  dollar  cost  shown  can- 
not be  Interprei  ed  as  the  actual  dollar 
cost.  It  is  base  1  on  a  standard  labor 
flgiir^^t  the  ti  ne  of  this  computer  run, 
12-76  "jekr  hour-  applied  to  the  nimiber 
of  hours  per  cai ,  at  standard  volume. 

We  must  rem  imber,  too,  that  Just  as 
column  1  include  b  unknown  amounts  and 
percentages  of  :aarkup  taken  by  other 
Ford  factories,  lo  it  also  includes  un- 
known amounts  of  direct  labor  cost  In- 
curred by  othe:  Ford  factories,  which 
would  be  part  ol  the  direct  labor  cost  of 
the  car  to  Ford. 

Column  6,  leaded  "Manufacturing 
overhead,"  cove;  s  essentially  fixed,  non- 
allocable  costs  i  adudlng  indirect  labor, 
such  as  some  st  indard  for  maintenance 
and  repair.  It  is  not  clear  how  this  figure 
is  derived  and  e  lactly  what  It  Includes; 
but  it  probably  Includes  all  typical  in- 
direct costs:  Ug  it,  power,  depreciation, 
and  so  forth.  The  figm-e  assigned  as 
standard  unit  c  wt  for  the  Oalaxle  500 
four-door  unde:  this  heading,  in  July 
1966,  was  $147.1  i. 

Column  7.  "\  nit  Standard  Cost."  Is 
simply  the  sum  >f  columns  1  through  6. 
Again,  we  are  a  .utioned.  this  cannot  be 
interpreted  as  tl  e  precise  actual  cost  of 
a  unit,  since  sti  ndard  costing  prevents 
such  direct  estmation.  For  instance, 
regular  material  is  costed  at  "standard" 
cost  which  pern  its  Interplant  perform- 
ance comparisoK  However,  since  com- 
pany estimates  o  standard  cost  are  based 
on  their  experli  nee  with  their  actual 
costs,  and  since  they  are  close  enough 
for  Internal  use  by  the  company,  they 
should  be  close  mough  for  the  type  of 
analysis  presents  here.  The  next  item 
must  be  consid*  red  in  this  connection. 

Coliunn  8,  "Usage  and  Delivery 
Changes,"  is  th<  item  that  provides  the 
flexibility  In  the  costing  system  and  re- 
fers strictly  to  adjustments  to  regular 
material  costs,  "mis  is  necessary  because 
costs  at  the  first  of  the  model  year  are 
only  approximat  ons;  as  errors  are  dis- 
covered, plants  a  e  notified  and  then  in- 
vestigate the  coit  adjustment  required. 
The  figure  shown  —52  cents  for  our  com- 
puter code  62  exEunple — is  a  cumulated 
total,  possibly  of  many  changes  through 
the  year.  But  sii  ce  this  run  Is  for  July, 
the  last  month  o  '  production,  the  figure 
shown  should  ref  ect  quite  accurately  the 
total  net  adjusts  ent  for  the  year.  A  plus 
sign  or  the  abs^ce  of  a  minus  sign 


Indicates  that  the  figure  is  an  addition 
to  regular  material  costs,  while  a  minus 
sign,  which  seems  always  to  follow  the 
number,  not  precede  it,  indicates  that 
the  adjustment  is  a  decrease. 

Column  9,  "Adjusted  Unit  Cost,"  is  a 
column  added  to  the  exhibit  by  our  com- 
mittee-staff editors  and  annotators  for 
the  convenience  of  the  user.  It  does  not 
appear  on  the  original  docimient.  When 
completed — and  the  column  has  not  yet 
been  completed  except  for  Items  singled 
out  as  examples  in  this  statement — it 
will  simply  state  the  simi  or  difference  of 
the  amounts  shown  in  columns  7  and  8. 

Question.  Why  is  this  2-year-old  cost 
account  of  one  factory  for  1  month  of 
any  interest  or  importance? 

Answer.  The  unit  costs  revealed  by  this 
exhibit  can  be  compared  with  the  prices 
Ford  was  charging  its  dealers  for  the 
same  items,  at  that  same  time,  and  the 
comparison  will  give  a  much  more  de- 
tailed idea  than  either  the  public  or  the 
Government  has  had  before  of  the  sizes 
and  variations  of  the  markups  Ford  was 
taking  over  its  costs  at  the  end  of  the 
1966  model  year. 

Simply  because  this  type  of  detailed 
information  has  been  so  unavailable 
heretofore,  outside  the  corporate  ac- 
counting departments  and  boardrooms,  I 
suspect  that  it  will  be  long  and  closely 
studied  by  all  those  who  have  an  interest 
In  the  industry's  role  and  performance  in 
the  American  and  world  economies. 

Not  the  least  of  this  exhibit's  Interest- 
ing features  is  the  revelation  it  contains 
of  the  closeness  and  detail  of  the  cost 
accounting  done  by  a  giant  manufac- 
turer. I  doubt  that  anyone  will  ever  again 
be  disposed  to  accept  "I  don't  know,"  or 
"We  don't  keep  track  of  that"  from  an 
auto  executive  as  an  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion about  costs.  Such  a  consistently 
negative  response,  I  might  add.  was  re- 
ceived from  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers by  Senators  MAcmrsoN  and  Mon- 
DALx  last  year  in  their  quest  for  economic 
information  dealing  with  safety  features. 

But  the  most  interesting  feature  is  the 
revelation  of  the  markups.  We,  of  course, 
do  not  know  whether  I968's  and  1969's 
markups  are  the  same  as  those  of  1966; 
but  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  ask  if  they 
are,  and  to  find  out  in  a  quite  definite 
way  whether  they  are.  before  we  accept 
price  increases  as  Justified. 

Question.  How  do  you  tell  what  the 
markups  are?  Exhibit  1  Just  covers  costs, 
does  it  not? 

Answer.  Right.  We  have  to  use  another 
exhibit  to  get  the  markups. 

At  the  end  of  my  statement.  I  am  go- 
ing to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert 
In  the  Record  an  exhibit  2. 

Exhibit  2  is  entitled  "1966  Ford  Pas- 
senger Car  Prices."  This  exhibit  consists 
of  pages  1  through  4  and  pages  14 
through  18  of  the  regular  printed  price 
list  that  Ford  dealers  received  from  Ford 
Motor  Co.  for  the  same  period  to  which 
exhibit  1  pertains.  The  omitted  pages 
from  the  exhibit  pertain  to  Ptord 
models— Falrlane,  Mustang,  Thunder- 
bird— not  included  In  exhibit  1. 

Following  the  item  description  coliunn, 
there  are  five  columns  of  figures  In  ex- 
hibit 2.  from  left  to  right,  as  follows: 

Column  1,  headed  "Wholesale  to  Deal- 


er," shows  the  base  price  that  Ford 
charges  its  dealers  for  the  item  identified 
in  the  description  column.  This  is  a 
free  on  board  factory  price,  before  taxes. 
It  includes  an  amount — a  so-called  hold- 
back of  2  percent  of  suggested  list — that 
Ford  later  rebates  to  its  dealer.  Hence,  to 
arrive  at  the  amount  that  Ford  actually 
makes  on  a  sale  to  a  dealer,  we  must 
subtract  from  colimin  1  an  amount  equal 
to  2  percent  of  column  4,  suggested  list. 

Column  2,  headed  "Schedule  A.  D.  & 
D.,"  is  the  amoimt  of  the  applicable  ex- 
cise tax  at  the  time. 

Column  3,  headed  "Wholesale  De- 
livered." is  the  total  of  columns  1  and  2. 
The  name  Is  misleading,  however,  since 
these  figures  do  not  include  factory  to 
dealer  freight  costs  and  a  $15  per  imlt 
advertising  charge  that  Ford  collects 
from  Its  dealers  for  each  and  every  car. 

Column  4,  "Suggested  List."  is  a  sug- 
gested standard  list  price  for  the  car  or 
option. 

Column  5,  "Suggested  Retail,"  is  the 
"window  sticker"  price  of  the  car  or  op- 
tion. In  the  case  of  automobiles,  it  in- 
cludes a  $40  "suggested  dealer  prepara- 
tion and  conditioning  charge."  In  the 
case  of  cars  and  options,  it  adds  to  "sug- 
gested list"  the  amount  of  the  excise  tax. 

Question.  Can  you  show  how  this 
works  on  a  specific  example? 

Answer.  Yes.  This  is  how  we  think 
these  two  exhibits  can  be  used  together 
to  obtain  a  pretty  close  approximation  of 
Ford's  markups  over  its  costs  on  a  car 
or  an  option.  In  general,  the  steps  are- 
First.  Match  up  two  items  that  appear 
to  be  identical  in  the  description  col- 
lunns  of  exhibit  1  and  exhibit  2. 

Second.  Calculate  Ford's  basic  price  to 
the  dealer  by  subtracting  2  percent  of  the 
amount  in  column  4  from  the  amoimt  in 
colimin  1  of  exhibit  2.  The  difference  is 
Ford's  price  received  from  the  dealer— 
although  it  is  by  no  means  the  dealer's 
net  cost  of  goods  sold.  To  obtain  that 
flgiire,  you  would  have  to  add  excise  tax, 
freight,  and,  in  the  case  of  cars,  the 
$15-per-car  advertising  charge  levied  by 
Ford. 

Third.  Oet  Ford's  standard  unit  cost 
for  the  same  item  from  column  9  of  ex- 
hibit 1 — which  Is  the  sum  or  difference 
of  the  two  numbers  in  columns  7  and  8 
of  exhibit  1. 

Fourth.  Subtract  Ford's  standard  unit 
cost,  as  obtained  in  the  third  step,  from 
Ford's  price  to  the  dealer,  as  obtained  in 
the  second  step  and  you  have  Ford's 
markup  from  assembly  plant  to  dealer. 

In  exhibit  3,  which  I  am  also  going  to 
append  to  this  statement,  without  objec- 
tion, we  have  carried  out  this  process  for 
the  Galaxle  500  four-door  sedan  and  a 
number  of  its  optional  accessories. 

The  standard  or  "stripped"  car,  we 
learn  from  exhibit  2,  Includes  a  heater, 
standard  safety  features — for  examples, 
standard,  not  deluxe,  seat  belts— and  a 
six-cylinder  engine.  By  reading  page  1 
of  exhibit  2  and  subtracting  2  peiroent 
of  the  amount  in  column  4  from  the 
amount  in  column  1.  we  find  that  Ford's 
net  receipt  from  its  dealers  for  its  com- 
puter-oode-62  car  was  $1,872.37  for  the 
standard  vebide.  "nien  we  check  com- 
puter code  62  on  page  1  of  exhibit  1.  and 
in  column  9  we  find  that  Ford's  cost  for 
that  unit  was  $1,603.28.  After  deducting 
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Ford's  saving  for  supplying  car  with  a 
six-cylinder  engine.  Subtraction  reveals 
a  markup  of  $269.09,  or  16.8  percent  of 
cost.  A  modest  profit?  Well,  remember 
that  that  is  the  markup  for  the  assembly 
plant  only.  The  amount  in  the  first  col- 
umn of  exhibit  1  includes  markups,  of 
vmknown  amounts  and  percentages, 
taken  by  the  parts-supplier  factories  also 
owned  by  Ford.  Of  even  more  impor- 
tance is  the  fact  that  the  profit  on  the 
standard  or  "stripped"  car — whatever  it 
may  be — is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
story,  as  far  as  Ford,  its  dealers,  and  the 
consumer  are  concerned.  The  consumer 
and  the  dealer  must  pay  for  optional  ac- 
cessories, which  sometimes  amount  to  as 
much  as  one-third  of  the  total  purchase. 
Here  the  markups  are  astounding.  Let 
us  look  at  some  examples. 

Suppose  the  consumer,  back  in  1966, 
asked  for  8.15  by  15  white  sidewall  ray- 
on-cord four- ply- rated — oversize — tires 
for  that  Galaxle  500  four-door  sedan, 
instead  of  the  standard  original  equip- 
ment, which  was  7.35  by  15  four-ply- 
rated  black  sidewall  rayon-cord  tires. 
Standard  tires  for  various  models  are 
shown  on  page  3  of  exhibit  2.  That  op- 
tional extra,  according  to  page  17  of  ex- 
hibit 1,  computer  code  6554  01,  would 
have  cost  Ford  $13.01  more  thsm  the 
standard  equipment.  But  Ford  charged 
the  dealer  $46.72  extra  for  that  option, 
we  learn  from  page  3  of  exhibit  2,  un- 
der the  heading  "Options."  Ford's 
markup  was  $33.71  over  cost,  or  259.1 
percent.  All  the  tire  options  listed  in  ex- 
hibit 1,  incidentally,  are  for  five  tires, 
except  the  delete  options,  which  are  for 
one  spare  tire  and  wheel. 

For  further  evidence  that  the  appar- 
ently modest  17-percent  markup  taken 
by  Ford  over  the  assembly  plant's  costs 
for  the  standard  vehicle  is  only  the  frost- 
ing on  top  of  a  thick  layer  cake,  con- 
sider the  case  of  the  heater.  The  lowly 
heater  is  standard  equipment  on  all  cars; 
but  the  customer  and  the  dealer  have  a 
"delete  option."  That  is,  they  can  have  it 
removed  and  get  a  deduction  In  the  price 
of  the  standard  car.  Prom  page  3  of  ex- 
hibit 2 — under  the  heading  "Delete  Op- 
tions." we  learn  that  Ford  priced  the 
standard  heater  to  its  dealers  at  $51.56. 
while  from  exhibit  1— page  9,  computer 
code  3100801 — we  learn  that  Ford's  (vast 
for  the  heater  on  the  Galaxle  500  foiu-- 
door  sedan  was  $20.70.  The  markup  for 
this  standard  accessory,  then,  was  $30.86, 
or  149.1  percent. 

Let  me  describe  briefly  the  options  for 
the  1966  Galaxie  500  four-door  that  are 
included  in  our  hypothetical  example  in 
exhibit  3. 

First  we  have  opted  for  an  eight-cylin- 
der engine  instead  of  a  six.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
while  the  six  is  "standard"  according  to 
Ford's  price  list  to  its  dealers — ^page  1  of 
exhibit  2— the  eight  is  the  standard  for 
this  model  according  to  Ford's  own  in- 
ternal cost  accounting — page  2  of  exhibit 
1.  By  comparing  the  line  that  reads 
"Eight  cylinder  289  CID  2V,  base  V-8, 
extra  charge  over  240  CID  6-cylinder"  on 
page  1  of  exhibit  2  with  the  line— com- 
puter code — A080605  on  page  2  of  exhibit 
1,  we  find  that  Ford's  cost  for  this 
"extra"  on  the  computer-code  62  car 
was  $19.22,  while  its  price  to  the  dealer 


was  $75.60.  The  markup  was  $56.38,  or 
293.3  percent. 

It  may  be  noted  at  this  point  that  Ford 
expects  its  dealers  to  operate  on  a  mark- 
up not  exceeding  25  percent  over  their 
laid-in  costs  on  all  items. 

This  is  also  a  good  place  to  take  note 
that,  throughout  exhibit  1,  the  computer 
codes  of  particular  models  of  cars — the 
two-digit  numbers  that  appear  alongside 
the  car  model  descriptions  and  lx)dy- 
code  numbers  on  page  1  of  the  exhibit — 
are  keyed  to  the  names  of  options  in  the 
description  column  right  under  the 
names  of  the  options. 

On  both  exhibit  1  and  exhibit  2,  it 
must  also  be  remembered  that  many  if 
not  most  options  have  their  counterpart 
in  standard  equipment.  Where  this  is  the 
case — power  windows  instead  of  hand- 
crank  standard  windows,  for  example — 
the  amounts  shown  in  both  exhibits  rep- 
resent the  increase  in  cost  over  stand- 
ard equipment,  not  the  total  cost  of  the 
option  item  standing  alone. 

Here  is  an  example,  with  the  numl)ers. 
Seat  belts,  front  and  rear,  were  standard 
equipment  on  all  1966  Fords;  but  deluxe 
seat  belts  were  available  as  an  optional 
extra.  From  exhibit  2,  page  2,  under  the 
heading  "Safety  Equipment,"  we  find 
that  the  dealer  paid  Ford  an  extra  $10.17 
over  the  price  of  the  standard  car  for  the 
deluxe  seat-belt  option.  From  page  15 
of  exhibit  1,  computer  code  4681  01,  we 
learn  that  Ford's  cost  of  this  option,  on 
a  computer-code-62  car,  which  is  our 
example,  was  $5.93.  Subtraction  reveals 
that  Ford's  markup  was  $4.24,  or  71.5 
percent  of  assembly-plant  cost.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  heater,  we  surmised  that  Ford 
may  have  additional  profit  in  this  item 
concealed  in  the  "Regular  materials" 
column  of  the  assembly  plant's  cost  ac- 
count. 

Mr.  President,  following  the  July  1968 
hearings  of  the  Morse  and  Nelson  sub- 
committees, at  which  Mr.  Nader  testi- 
fied that  the  direct  and  indirect  labor 
costs  of  a  moderately  priced  automobile 
did  not  exceed  $300,  Senator  Morse  and 
I  wrote  to  each  of  the  big  three  auto- 
makers and  asked  them  to  comment  on 
that  allegation,  among  others  that  Mr. 
Nader  had  made.  They  have  all  written 
to  say  that  the  figure  is  low;  but  they 
have  offered  no  documentation.  They  say 
that  their  costs  are  confidential.  I  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I  are 
not  now  much  disposed  to  let  it  end  at 
that,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  or 
the  U.S.  Government  and  above  all,  the 
automobile-busdng  consumer  should  he 
disposed  to  let  it  end  at  that  either. 
In  exhibit  1,  Mr.  Nader  has  produced 
strong  evidence  that  his  flgiu-e  for  direct 
and  indirect  labor  costs  was  accurate,  at 
least  back  in  1966.  In  fact,  the  figure  looks 
a  bit  high.  I  think  the  burden  now  shifts 
to  the  automobile  companies  to  come  up 
with  other  and  better  evidence,  if  they 
can  and  will,  to  support  their  contrary 
claim. 

Exliibits  1,  2,  and  3,  taken  together, 
show  that  the  No.  2  automaker  in  1966 
was  making  very  handsome  markups 
over  its  costs  of  automobiles  and  parts. 
Par  higher  than  it  lets  its  dealers  charge. 
Far  higher  than  most  manufacturers 
and  wholesalers  and  retailers  are  able  to 
charge  in  markets  in  which  real  and 


serious  competition  exists.  I  think  that 
these  exhibits  require  the  automobile 
manufacturers — for  surely  General  Mo- 
tors does  no  worse  than  Ford  on  its 
markups,  and  I  doubt  that  Chrysler  does 
much  if  any  worse — to  come  up  with  far 
more  detailed  cost  data  than  they  have 
if  they  are  going  to  convince  this  Sen- 
ator, and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse]  that  they  need  a  price  increase. 
A  better  conclusion  from  this. exhibit  is 
that  they  need  some  antitrust  enforce- 
ment to  restore  serious  competiton  and 
reasonable  profit  levels  to  the  industry. 
These  exhibits  suggest  anew,  to  Sen- 
ator Morse  and  me,  that  the  participa- 
tion of  the  automobile  companies  in  our 
hearings  on  planning,  regulation  and 
competition  will  be  necessao*  before  we 
are  through.  I  think  they  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  our  subcommittees  by  theiB 
position  that  they  will  only  submit 
written  statements  and  not  appear  in 
person  to  participate  in  discussion  and 
debate  and  to  answer  questions.  We  shall 
read  their  written  statements  and  pub- 
lish them,  certainly,  along  with  Mr. 
Nader's  testimony  and  exhibits;  but  that 
cannot  be  the  end  of  it.  Our  invitations 
will  he  reissued.  If  they  are  again  de- 
clined, if  institutions  as  important  to  our 
civilization  as  the  automobile  companies 
cannot  answer  some  fairly  basic  ques- 
tions, we  shall  have  to  take  a  different 
approach. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
summarize  some  questions  that  these 
three  exhibits  that  I  am  offering  today 
raise  as  well  as  some  questions  they  an- 
swer. 

First.  Why  do  Ford  Motor  Co. — and 
presumably  the  other  two  of  the  big  three 
automakers — need  to  take  miu-kups  over 
cost  that  range  from  50  to  1,200  percent 
larger  than  the  markups  their  dealers  are 
required  to  operate  under? 

Second.  If  Ford— and  presumably  the 
other  two  of  the  big  three — were  making 
this  size  of  markup  in  1966,  what  kind  of 
markup  will  they  be  making  in  1969,  with 
these  new  price  increases?  And  what 
would  they  be  making  without  the  price 
increases? 

Third.  What  do  profits  of  this  size  tell 
us  about  the  nature  of  competition  in 
the  American  automobile  industry? 

Fourth.  What  are  the  reasons  for  the 
wide  differences  between  the  markups 
Ford  takes  on  optional  equipment  of 
various  types? 

Fifth.  What  correlation  is  there  be- 
tween the  margin  on  certain  options  and 
the  frequency  with  which  those  options 
"turn  up,"  unordered,  on  cars  delivered 
to  dealers?  We  shall  need  some  help  from 
the  dealers  on  that  point,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  others. 

Those  are  the  questions — some  of  the 
questions — these  exhibits  raise.  Now  let 
me  mention  some  questions  they  answer. 
One  is:  Do  the  exhibits  demonstrate  a 
need  for  continuing — perhaps  long-con- 
tinuing focus  on  the  auto  industry  at 
future  joint  hearings  of  the  Morse  and 
Nelson  subcommittees  on  the  subject  of 
planning,  regulation,  and  competition? 
The  answer  clearly  is,  "Yes." 

Do  they  show  a  need  for  personal  ap- 
pearances as  opposed  to  mere  virritten 
contributions  1^  industry  representatives 
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at  the  hearings? 
"Yes." 

Mr.  President, ' 
national  crisis,  d 
Is  no  time  for  pr 
for  toleration  of  i 
promote  and  ag 
automobile  comp 
record  sales  exo 
predictions  of  las 

— 
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Again,  the  answer  is     setting  for  Increasing  car  prices.  These     about  the  profits  they  are  making  and 

automobile  manufacturers  are  among  the     the  way  they  are  making  them, 
re  are  living  in  a  time  of    companies  that  only  a  short  time  ago        Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
imestic  and  foreign.  It     were  arguing  for  a  10  percent  tax  sur-     sent  that  exhibits  1.  2,  and  3,  to  which  I 
>flteerlJig.  It  Is  no  time     charge  as  a  better  means  of  attacking     have  referred  in  my  statement,  be  printed 
idustrial  decisions  that     wartime  inflation  than  an  excess  profits     in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
IS  are  experiencing     ^^   ^^'^  **  ^°°^^  **  though  they  want        There  being  no  objection,  the  exhibits 
eding  even  their  own     ^  P<^^  ^^^  surcharge  off  onto  the  con-     were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
;  fall.  This  is  scarcely  a     sumer.  I  think  we  need  to  know  more     as  follows: 

Exhibit  1 

development  cost  of  production-proof  of  ending  inventory.i  1966  model  ford.  july  29,  1966 

Model  or 
option  > 

Description  1 

Regular 
material  * 

Minor          Standard 
material  >        parts  • 

Inbound 
ranspor- 
tatwn ' 

Direct 
labor! 

Manufac- 
turing 
overtioad  * 

Unit 

standard 

cost  "> 

Usaca  and      Adjusted 
deMvery       unit  cost  u 
changes  >■ 

(Page  1  of  original) 

51 

62B  Custom 
54B  Custom 
62E  Custom 
54E  Custom 
57F  Galaxie 
630  Galaxie 
■  -54A  Galaxie 
.J6D  Galaxie! 
57  B  Galaxie 
76A  Galaxie 
63B  Galaxie 
63F  Galaxie  i 
63C  Galaxie  ! 
76B  Galaxie  . 
710  4-Door  r 
71 B  4-door  C 
71 C  4-door  C 
71 E  4-door  C 

00  2-door  sedan 

$1,308.34 

$19.24 
20.34 
19.35 
20.34 
20.62 
19.77 
20.33 
17.06 
20.56 
16.93 
19.66 
19.77 
19.93 
17.06 
20.67 
20.71 
20.72 
22.09 

$15.36 

15.52 
15.05 
15.24 
18.89 
17.96 
16.32 
19.60 
17.00 
18.08 
16.43 
16.81 
17.31 
18.95 
18.13 
18.82 
19.29 
19.64 

$19.50 
19.80 
18.80 
19.80 
21.77 
20.95 
19.98 
21.75 
20.37 
21.07 
19.77 
21.27 
21.47 
22.27 
25.67 
25.87 
26.17 
26.38 

$54.51 
56.25 
53.76 
55.50 
64.71 
62.76 
57.85 
65.51 
60.74 
60.44 
56.91 
58.87 
62.23 
64.96 
61.54 
62.15 
64.88 
73.82 

$142.01 
144.67 
140.86 
143.52 
157.62 
154.64 
147. 12 
158.85 
151.55 
151.09 
145.68 
148.68 
153.83 
158.01 
152.77 
153.71 
157.88 
171.57 

$1,558.96 
1.585.24 
1.549.19 
1.581.26 
1.841.77 
1.970.32 
1.621  98 
2, 157.  82 
1.688.58 
1,850.75 
1,636.89 
1.772.91 
1,792.41 
1.992.21 
1,787.36 
1,821.68 
1.880.10 
1,958.30 

-$1.18 

-.54  

-.90 

-5.38 

52 

00  4-door  sedan 

1,328.66 

53 

-door  sedan 

1.301.37 

54 

•door  sedan 

1,326.86 

60 

W  4-door  hardtop.  LTD 

1,558.16 

.46  

7.59 . 

.52        $1.622  50 

23.68 

.27  

2.99 

61 

00  2-door  hardtop,  7  Litre 

1,694.24 

62 

00  4-door  sedan 

1,360.38 

63. 
64 

»  2-door  convertible.  7  Liirt 

00  4-Door  hardtop           

1.875.05 

1.418.36 

65 

00  2-Door  convertible 

00  2-Ooor  sDorts  hardtoo  FB 

1,583.14 

1   »l  14 

66 

2.73  

67 
68 

»  2-Ooor  hardtop.  LTD 1, 507.  51 

»  2-Ooor  sports  hardtop,  XL,  fastbaek 1, 517. 64 

90  2-Door  convertible                                          1. 710. 96 

-.24  

8.86 

69 

10.45 

71 

nch  wagon,  6  passenger 

untry  Sedan,  6  passenger 

untry  Sedan,  9  passenger 

untry  Squire,  6  passenger 

1.508.58 

1.540.42 

1.591.16 

1.644.80 

10.24 

72 

-5.33        

74 
76 

-.81  

-2.43  

(Page  2  of  original) 

78 

A080 

A080601 

71A  4-door  C 
6-cylinder  en 
51 

untry  Squire,  9  passenger 

ine: 

1,686.77 

-21.95 

22.09 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

20.55 

40.76 

-.11 
-.11 
-.11 
-.11 
-.11 
-.11 
-.11 
-.11 
-.11 
-.11 
-.11 
-.11 
-.11 

75.75 

-.22 
-.22 
-.22 
-.22 
-.22 
-.22 
-.22 
-.22 
-.22 
-.22 
-.22 
-.22 
-.22 

174.53 

-.56 
-.56 
-.56 
-.56 
-.56 
-.56 
-.56 
-.56 
-.56 
-.56 
-.56 
-.56 
-.56 

2.020.45 

-22.  79 
-22.  79 
-22. 79 
-22.79 
-22.79 
-22. 79 
-18.05 
-17.99 
-20. 87 
-19.93 
-19.93 
-19.93 
-19.93 

.93 

3.57 

A0806a2 

52 

-21.95 

3.57 

A080603 

53 

-21.95 

3.57  

A0e0604 

54 

-21.95 

3.57  

A080605 

62 

-21.95 

3.57           -19.22 
3.72  

A080606 

64.. 

-21.95 

A080607 

65 

-17.21 

-1.23 

-1.23 

1.48  

.77 

.77 

.77 

.77  

A080608 

66 

-17.15 

A080609 

71 

-20.03 

A080610 

72 

-19.09 

A080611 

74 

-19.09 

A080612 

76 

-19.09 

A080613 

78 

-19.09 

(Page  3  of  original) 

1001 
1001  01 

Differential,  p 
Ail  other 
71-72-74 
61-63    . 

iwer  lock: 

8.36  .. 

.07  ... 
.07  ... 
.07  ... 

8.43 
8.43 
8.43 

-5.33  . 
-5.33  . 

-.34  . 
-5.33  . 

7.77 
7.56 
7.07 

7.67 
7.59 
7.59 
7.59 

4.67 
5.64 
4.07 
-1.66 
5.03 

1.26 
1.26 
1.05 

33.27 
44.42 
44.75 
44.42 
36.69 
36.55 
1.03 
34.89 
47.84 
48.17 
47.84 

5.33  

1001  02 

76-78 

8.36  .. 

.11  

1001  03 

8.36  .. 

.23 

1005 
1005801 

Differential,  p 
51-2-34 
62-4-5-6 
71-2-4-6 
60-67-68 

Power  brakes 
All  6  cyli 
All  excep 
60-67-«8 

Power  brakes 
All  6  cyli 
All  excel 
61-63. 
60-7-8-9 

Brakes,  wear 
51-52-53 
71-72-74 
51-52-53- 
60-67-6*- 
71-72-74- 

Brakes,  fade  r 
51-52-53- 
64-«5-€6j 
60-67-68- 

Brakes,  disc  i\ 
51-52-53- 
74-76-78h 
72 J 

iwer  lock  and  3S2-390-4IIM28: » 

-5.33 

1005802 

-5.33 

1005803 

8  ..            

-.34  .. 

1005804 

69 

manual  transmission: 

der 

60-67-68-69 

[<9 

automatic  transmissioo: 

der 

-5.33 

2000 
2000601 

7.16  .. 

7.06  .. 

7,06  .. 

.01 
.01 
.01  ... 

.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 

.OB 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.OS 

.07  .... 
.07  .... 
.07  ... 

.38 

.38 
.38 
.38 
.38 
.38 
.38 
.38 
.38 
.38 
.38 

.10 
.10 

.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 

.05 
.07 
.05 
-.02 
.08 

.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 

.14 
.11 

.14 
.11 
.11 
.11 

.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 

.06 

.06 

.14 
.14 
.U 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 

.36 
.28 

.36 
.26 

.26 
.28 

.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 

.15 
.15 

.36 
.36 
.36 
.36 
.36 
.36 
.36 
.36 
.36 
.36 
.36 

.37  

.15 

.15  

.37  

-.19  

.09 

.02 

11.80 

2000801 

2000802 

2001 
2001601 

6.95  .. 

2001801 

60-1-3-7-8-9 

6.98  .. 

2001802 

.    .            6.91  .. 

2001803 

6.98  ;. 

2004 
2004601 

resistant,  heavy  duty,  bonded: " 

54-62  64-65-66 

[6-78 

4  33 

2004602 

5.28  .. 

4.65 

2004801 

3.73  .. 

12.40 

2004802 

S 

'6-78                               

—1  93 

2.53 

2004803 

4.68  . 

5.25  

2005 
2005  01 

sistant,  heavy  duty,  riveled:  ■• 
14-62 

.98  .. 

.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 

3.42  

2005  02 

.98  .. 

3.42 

2005  03 

i9 

anuai  transmission: 
14-62-64-65-66 

.98  .. 

32.07 

7.63           

2010 
2010601 

9.31  

2010602 

43.22 

-1.84 

2010603 

43.SS 

-1.51  

2010604 

71... 

43.22 

-1.82 

2010801 

51-52-53J 
60-67-68- 
61-63... 

4-62-64-65 

35.49 

.89 

1.05  

2010802 

9 

35.35 

2010803 

-.17 

.15 

2.69 

2010804 

66.. 

33.69 

2010805 

74-76-78. 
72.  .. 

48.64 

-11.24  

2010806 

46.97 

-10.91  

2010807 

71 

46.64 

-11.22 

Se«  footnotes  at  end 

)f  table. 

September  25,  1968 
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lor 
option ' 


Exhibit  1 — Continued 

DEVELOPMENT  COST  OF  PRODUCTION-PROOF  OF  ENDING  INVENTORY,'  1966  MODEL  FORD,  JULY  29,  1966-Continued 


Description' 


Regular 

Minor 

Standard 

Inbound 

Direct 

Manufac- 

Unit 

material  • 

material  * 

parts  • 

transpor- 
tation ' 

labor* 

turing 
overhead  ' 

standard 
cost'" 

Usage  and       Adiusled 
delivery       unit  cost  12 
changes  " 


2011803 

2011804 

2011805 

2011806 

2011807 

2015 

2015801 

2015802 

2015803 

2016 

2016801 

2016802 

2016803 

3001 

3001  01 

3001  02 

3001  03 

3001  04 

3001  05 

3001  06 

3001  07 

3001  08 
3301601 
3001602 
3001801 
3001802 
3001803 
3001804 
3001805 
3001806 
3001807 
3001808 
3002 

3002  01 
3002  02 
3004 
3004601 
3004801 
3004802 
3004803 
3004804 
3005 
3005  01 
3005  02 
3005  03 
3005-04 
3005  05 


3005  06 
3005  07 
3005  08 
3005  09 
3005  10 
3005  11 
3005601 
3005801 
3009 

3009801 
3015 

3015  01 
3016 

3016  01 
3020 
3020  01 
3020  02 
3020  03 
3020  06 
3020601 
3020602 
3020801 
3020802 
3020804 
3020805 
3023 
3023801 
3023802 
3025 
3025  01 
3028 
3028601 
3028602 
3028603 
3028604 
3026605 
3026606 
3026607 


(Page  3  of  original)— Continued 


201 1  Brakes,  disc,  auhimatic  transmission : 

2011601  All  except  71-72 $43.90 

2011602  72 44.23 

2011603  71 43.90 

2011801  51-52-53-54 45.6S 

2011802  61-<3 -.11 


$0.14 

$0.38 
.38 
.38 
.38 
.38 

$0.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 

$0.14 

$0.36 
.36 
.36 
.36 
.38 

$$45. 10 

45.43 

45.10 

46.85 

1.09 

-$2.61  

-2.28 

-2.59  .. 

-9.57  .. 

.09 

(Paf*  4  of  original) 


72 

62-64-65-66 

74-76-78 

71 

60-67-68-69 

Brakes,  disc,  428  police  engine: 

51-2-3-4 

62-4-5-6 -  -- 

60-7-8-9 

Brakes,  lade  resistant  and  352,  390,  428: 

51-2-3-4 

62-4-5-6 

60-67-68-69 

Window,  power: 

51-53. 


52-54. 

62.... 

66.... 

71.... 

72.... 

74.... 

76-78. 

64.... 

65.... 

60.... 

61.... 

63. 

64. 

65. 

67. 

68. 

69. 


Window,  back,  power: 

71 

72 

4-way  power  seat,  driver: 

61-63-68-69 

61 

68 

69 

63 

6-way*powor  seat: 

60-62^;";;;;;;^!! 

65 

66-67 

69 


45.91 

.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 

.38 
.38 
.38 
.38 
.38 

.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 

.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 

.36 
.36 
.36 
.36 
.36 

47.18 
46.85 
46.85 
46.85 
46.85 

-.96  .. 
-.98  .. 
-.96  .. 

-4.99    . 

-10.22 

45.65 

-9.57 

45.65 

-10.55  ... 

45.65 

-10.53  ... 

45.65 

-9.38  ... 

-.98  .... 

-.98 

-.98  .... 

-4.99 

-4.99  .... 

-4.99 

-4.99  .... 

-4.99  . 

9.96 
27.56 

.07  .... 
.07  .... 
.07  .... 
.07  .... 
.07  .... 
.07  .... 
.07  .... 
.07  .... 
.07  .... 
.07  .... 
.07  .... 
.07  .... 
.07  .... 
.07  .... 
.07  .... 
.07  .... 
.07  .... 
.07  .... 

.01 
.01 

.28 
.28 

.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 

.06 

.21 
.21 
.21 
.21 
.21 

.05 
.05 

1.71 
1.99 
1.99 
1.71 
1.99 
1.99 
1.88 
1.88 
1.99 
1.66 
1.57 
1.32 
1.30 
1.99 
1.66 
1.52 
1.32 
1.30 

.77 
.80 

.28 
.28 
.30 
.25 
.28 

.86 
.47 
.44 
.47 

4.35 
5.06 
5.06 
4.35 
5.06 
5.06 
4.78 
4.78 
5.06 
4.22 
3.99 
3.35 
3.30 
5.06 
4.22 
3.86 
3.35 
3.30 

1.96 
2.03 

.71 
.71 
.76 
.64 
.71 

2.19 
1.19 
1.12 
1.19 

16.23 
34.82 
51.26 
49.13 
51.92 
51.88 
50.21 
49.53 
34.43 
40.67 
47.83 
44.88 
45.54 
51.04 
48.79 
46.99 
47.28 
47.57 

9.53 
13.06 

34.81  .. 

35.25 

36.58 

38.13 
35.25 

46.57  .. 
42.54  .. 
42.43  .. 
42.99  .. 
.17 

-&65  ... 
-24.72  ... 

44.00 
42.86 

3.56 
3.58  ... 

$54.82 

44.66 

-41.33  ... 

44.62 

3.90  ... 

43.34 

3.73  ... 

42.66 

3.45    . 

27.17 

11.92 

34.58 

11.73 

42.06 

4.06  ... 

40.00 

7.79  ... 

40.73 

7.27  ... 

43.78 

3.56  ... 

42.70 

3.41  ... 

41.40 

4.06  ... 

42.40 

-1.78  ... 

42.76 

-2.47  ... 

6.46 

3.18  ... 

9.89 
33. 63     -. 

.04  ... 

34.07 

.83  ... 
-.15  ... 
-.32  ... 

.66... 

35.34  . 

35.05  .... 

34.07  .... 

43.18 

40.54 

40.53  .... 

40.99 

.... 

-.17  .... 

.17  ... 

(Page  5  of  original) 


71.... 
72.... 
74... 
76-78. 
61.... 
63. 


51-53 

51-53 

70  ampere  battery  with  dual  range  automatic  transmission 
390E: 

All  except  61-63 

55  ampere  battery: 

All  except  61 -63 

70  ampere  battery: 

All  except  61-63 

AM  radio: 

51-53-54-63-66 

52-62-64-65-72-74 

71-76-78 

61 

60 

67 -. 

60  

67 

68 — 

69        ..- 

Speed  control: 

All  except  53 

53^     

2-speed  electric  wipers  and  washers: 

All _ 

Air  conditwning  deluxe: 

51 

52 

53 

54 

62-65 

64 

66 


42.50 

.21 
.21 
.21 
.21 
.21 
.21 
.21 
.21 

.13 
.13 
.13 
.13 

.13  ... 
.13  ... 
.13 
.13 

.77 
.77 
.80 
.47 

.86""" 

.80 

1.96 
1.96 
2.03 
1.19 

""i'oi' 

2.03 

45.57 
45.41 
45.22 
42.25  .. 

.60  ... 
.06  ... 
.06  ... 

42.34 

42.05  .... 

40.25    .  . 

.29  .... 
.12  .... 
43.22 

.63  .. 
.46 
46.39  .. 

.17 .:: 

43  13 

46.30  .. 

-1  25 

-1.25  .. 

1.25 

1.25  .. 

2.12 

2.12  .. 

20.93  .... 

.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 

.12' 

.01 

1.08 
1.08 
1.08 
1.08 
1.08 
1.08 
1.08 

.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.23 
.23 
.23 
.23 
.15 
.15 

.23 
.23 

.01 

2.26 
2.36 
2.36 
2.36 
2.36 
2.36 
2.36 

.17 
.17 
.17 
.17 
.17 
.17 
.17 
.17 
.17 
.17 

1.10 
I.IO 

.17 

3.89 
3.80 
3.89 
3.89 
3.81 
3.81 
3.81 

.43 
.43 

.43 
.43 
.43 
.43 
.43 
.43 
.43 
.43 

2.80 
2.80 

.43 

9.89 
9.66 
9.89 
9.89 
9.68 
9.68 
9.68 

21.72 
23.12 
21.72 
21.72 
23.32 
21.92    . 

.02 ... 

-1.38 
.02  ... 
1.59  ... 
-1.40  ... 

22.33  .... 

21.74 

20.93  .... 

20.93 

22.45 

21  95 

25  71 

26  58 

23  74 

24.61    . 

20.93 

21.72 
21.72 

39.06 
39.18 

5.91 

169.57 
169.41 
170  81 
170.97 
167.63 
167.60 
167.05 

2.43  ... 

20.93  .... 

.86  ... 

-2.55 
—1.73 

34.91 
34  91 

.02  ... 
.02 

36.51 

5.29    ... 

-2.78 

-.08  ... 
.08  ... 
-1.32 

3.13 

152.28 
152.44 
153  52 

.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 

153.68 
150.63 
150  60 

-1.16  .. 

.08  ... 
-1  76 

150.05 

.08  ... 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  t.iblc. 
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DEVELOPMENT  COST  OF  PRODUCTION-PROOF  OF  ENDING  INVENTORY.!  1966  MODEL  FORD,  JULY  29.  1966-Continu*d 


Model  or 
option  > 


3028608 
3028609 
3028610 
3028801 
3028802 
3028803 
3028804 
3028805 


3028806 

3028807 

3028808 

3028809 

3028810 

3028811 

3028812 

3028813 

3028814 

3028815 

3028816 

303» 

3030801 

3030802 

3030803 

3032 

3032801 

3032802 

3032803 

3032804 

3032805 

3032806 

3033 

3033801 
3033802 
3033803 
3033804 
3033805 
3036 

3036801 

3028802 

3036803 

3036804 

3036805 

3037 

3037801 

3037802 

3037803 

3038 

3038801 

3038802 

3038803 

3038804 

3038805 

3038806 

3041 

3041801 


3041802 
3044 
3044801 
3045 
3045  01 
3045  02 
3045  03 
3045  04 
3045  05 
3045  06 
3045  07 
3045  08 
3045  09 
3045  10 
3049 
3049  01 
3049  02 
3049  03 
3049  04 
3049  05 
3049  06 
3049  07 
3049  08 
3049  09 
3049  10 

3049  U 
3050 

3050  01 
3050  02 
3050  03 
3050  04 
3050  05 
3050  06 
3050  07 
3050  08 

See 


71.... 
72-74. 
76-78. 
51... 
52.... 
53... 
54.... 
60.... 


61  ... 
62-65. 
63... 
66  ... 
67... 
68... 
69... 


71 
72-74. 
76-78. 
64. 


Descriptiofl  < 


Regular  Minor 

material  •      material  • 


Standard        Inbound         DIrKt         Manufac-  Unit         Usage  and      Adjusted 

parts*         transpor-         labor'  turing  standard        delivery       unit  cost  >•' 

tation '  overhead  •        cost  >°        changes  >> 


(Pagt  5  of  original) — CentiniMd 


$153.82  $.07  {1.08  $2.38  $3.89  $9.«»  171.11  -$1.88 

151.62  .07  1.08  2.36  3.89  9.89  168.91  .90 

152.62  .07  1.08  2.36  3.81  9.68  169.62  -3.85 

163.37  .07  1.08  2.36  3.94  10.01  180.83  -20.57 

163.69  .07  1.08  2.36  3.94  10.01  181.15  -20.57 

164.61  .07  1.08  2.36  3.94  10.01  182.07  -21.81 

164.93  .07  1.08  2.36  3.94  10.01  182.39  -21.81 

146.26  .07  1.08  2.36  3.83  9.73  163.33  -4.84 
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135. 12 
161.88 
165. 85 
161.30 
145.68 
146.37 
139.27 
164.79 
162.87 
165.  85 
161.88 


.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 


and  movable  steering  cotumn: 


■  Speed  contro 
61-63 

All  exce  1 60-61-63^7-68-69. 
60-67-6  -69. 

Air  condition  ig  delu<e-352E-autom«tic  transmission: 
51-52-5;    54-62-65-66 


1.08 
1.08 
1.08 
1.08 
1.08 
1.08 
1.08 
1.08 
1.08 
1.08 
1.08 


2.36 
2.36 
2.36 
2.36 
2.36 
2.36 
2.36 
2.36 
2.36 
2.36 
2.36 


3.86 
3.86 
3.86 
3.86 
3.83 
3.92 
3.92 
3.94 
3.94 
3.86 
3.86 


9.81 
9.81 
9.81 
9.81 
9.73 
9.96 
9.96 
10.01 
10.01 
9.81 
9.81 


152.30 
179.06 
183.03 
178.  48 
162.  75 
163. 76 
156.66 
182.  25 
180.33 
183.03 
179.06 


60 

64 

67-68-6). 

61-63. 

71-72-74-76-78 


Air  conditionfig  deluxe-390-4V-du«i  range  automatic  trans- 
mission: 
64  ... 


53  54-62-65-66. 


-53-! 


71. 


54-62-65-66 

76-78 

:,  deluxe- 390-2U,  dual  range  automatic  trans- 


60 

67-«-6<. 

51-52-5; 

71-72-7' 
Airconditionfig, 
mission: 

60.... 

64... 

67-68-69 

51-52 

71-72-74(^76-78 
Air  condition! 

51-52 

64 

71-72-74*76-78 
Air  condition!  ig,  deluxe-390,  4-barrai  carburetor,  manual 

transmissioK 
50-64 
67-68 
51-52-1 
69 

62-65^66 
71  72-74 
Power  windoirs 
72 


g,  deluxe- 390-2U,  manual  transmission: 
54-62-65-66 


53  54. 


76-78 

with  power  bacitiite: 


8.94 8.94 

6.95 6.95 

7.79  7.79 

-5.25 .14  .as  -4.75 

-5.01  .14  .36  -4.51 

-5.44 .14  .36  -4.94 

-5.05 .14  .36  -4.55 

-5.25 .14  .36  -4.75 

-5.25 .14  .36  -4.75 

-19.73 .08  .20  -19.45 

-4.50 .08  .20  -4.22 

-4.54 .08  .20  -4.26 

-19.54  .08  .20  -19.26 

-19.54 .08  .20  -19.26 

-3.66  .08  .20  -3.38 

-19.62  .08  .20  -19.34 

-3.70 .06  .20  -3.42 

-19.43  .06  .20  -19  15 

-19.43  .06  .20  -19.15 

-3.54 .08  .20  -3.26 

-3.73 .06  .20  -3.45 

-3.54  .06  .20  -3.26 

-13.71  .06  .20  -13.43 

-13.55 .06  .20  -13.27 

-13.52 .08  .20  -13.24 

-13.55  .08  .20  -13.27 

-13.52  .08  .20  -13.24 

-13.52  .08  .20  -13.24 

-1.16  .08  .20  -.88 


-2.32 

-20.57  $156.49 

5.01  

-20.57 

-2.44 

-3.02 

4.08 

-22.24 

-19.74 

-24.49 

-22.49 

-.04 

1.95 

1.11 

9.01 

8.48 

8.91  

8.81  

2.42 

9.00 

21.91 

6.68 

6.31  

21.31 

21.30 

6.37 

22.33 

6.00 

21.73  

21.72 

6.77 

7.37 

6.76 

7.32 

6.75 

6.72 

6.75 

6.72 

6.71  

-.29 
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Power  windoi  s  and  4-speed  transmission: 
61  63-68  69. 

Safety  conver  ence  pacltage: 


'678. 


51  53. 

52-54. 

60 

61  63. 

62 

65 

67-68-69 
71-72-74- 
64. 
66. 

Rear  seat  speaher: 
51-53  66  .. 

52  54-62 
60... 
64... 
65-69. 
68... 
71-72-76 
74-78. 
67.... 
61.... 
63.... 

AM/FM  radio: 

51-53  54|63  66-71. 
76-78. 

52-62-64f65-72-74. 
60. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
61. 
footnotes  at  end  ( 


-1.16 

.60 

20.08 
24.10 
25.27 
20.47 
26.16 
22.39 
21.55 
29.79 
26.16 
22.39 

2.81 

2.52 

.84 

7.57 

1.99 

2.45 

3.07 

3.09 

.84 

.84 

.84 


.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 


.37 
.37 
.37 
.37 
.37 
.37 
.37 
.37 
.37 
.37 


.02 
.02 
.02 
.02 
.02 
.02 
.02 
.02 
.02 
.02 
.02 


48.96 
48.96 
50.36 
53.74 
50.95 
48.96 
48.96 
48.96 


.06 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.06 


.08  .20  -.88            -.40 

.60 

.04  1.05  2.67  24.22           -1.29 

.04  1.54  3.91  29.97           -1.17 

.04  1.57  3.99  31.25          -2.94 

.04  .99  2.52  24.40          -1.93 

.04  1.54  3.91  32.03  -3.23             28.80 

.04  1.05  2.67  26.53           -3.50 

.04  .99  2.52  25.48           -3.06 

.04  1.54  3.91  35.66          -1.32 

.04  1.57  3.99  32.14           -3.23 

.04  1.05  2.67  26.53          -3.50 

.02  .30  .76  3.91               .03 

.02  .30  .76  3.62                .03 

.02  .30  .76  1.94              2.33 

.02  .47  1.19  9.27                03 

.02  .25  .64  2.92               .03 

.02  .28  .71  3.48            -.01  

.02  .36  .91  4.38               .03 

.02  .39  .99  4.51            -.20 

.02  .30  .76  1.94             2.00 

.02  .28  .71  1.87              1.60 

.02  .25  .64  1.77              1.18 

.20  .14  .36  49.72               .02 

.20  .14  .36  49.70               .02 

.20  .14  .36  51.10  -1.38            49.72 

.28  .14  .36  54.56          -1.40 

.28  .14  .36  51.77  

.20  .14  .36  49.70              1.59 

.20  .14  .36  49.70               .84 

.20  .14  .36  48.72              1.59 
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Exhibit  1 — Continued 

DEVELOPMENT  COST  OF  PRODUCTION-PROOF  OF  ENDING  INVENTORY,"  1966  MODEL  FORD.  JULY  29.  1966-Continued 


Model  or 
option  < 


Description  > 


Regular 

Minor 

Standard 

Inbound 

Direct 

Manufac- 

materiaM 

material  > 

parts  • 

transpor- 
tation ' 

labor  • 

turing 
overhead  ' 

Unit 

standard 

cost'" 


Usage  and 

delivery 

changes  >> 


Adjusted 
unit  cost " 


(Page  7  of  original)— Continued 


3052 
3052  01 

Power  seat  with  power  window: 

51-52-53-54-60-61-62-64 

-$0.21 

3052  02 

66-67-68 

-2\ 

3052  03 

71-72 

-.09 

3052  04 

63 

-.21 

3052  05 

65 

.10 

3052  06 

69 

.10 

3053 
3053  01 

Air  conditioned  Deluxe  289,  automatic  transmission: 
All  except  60-67-68-69 

15  23 

3053  02 

60-67-68-69 

30.23 

3059 
3059  01 

Air  conditioning  and  speed  control: 

All 

.04 

3061 
3061601 

Air  conditioning  Deluxe  and  power  steering: 

AII6-cyiinder 

.26 

3061801 

All  8-cylinder  except  61-63 

-.14 

3061802 

61-63 :::::..;:;:: 

.48 

3068 
3068  01 

Rear  mounted  antenna: 

All  except  63 

.96 

3068  02 

63 ^ ::..::....: 

.96 

3074 
3074801 

Power  windows  and  air  conditioning: 

60-64 

.11 

3079 
3079  01 

Safety  convenience  package  and  lighting  pKkage: 
51-52-53-54 .  . 

-2.36 

3079  02 
3079  03 
3079  04 
3079  05 

62-64-65-66 

71-72-74-76-78 

60-67-68-69 

61-63 

-2.36 
-2.36 
-2.36 
-2.36 

3081 
3081  01 

Safety  control  panel  and  speed  control: 

All 

.04 

3082 
3082  01 

Power  window,  power  vent  window,  safety  convenience 
package: 
All 

.06 

3083 
3083  01 

6-inch  outside  spotlight: 

All  

9.70 

3084 
3084  01 

Power  window  and  safety  control  panel  or  convenience 
"Itll^S 

-.42 

3084  02 

52-54-62 

-.57 

3084  03 
3084  04 

61-<3-67-68-69 

66 

1.08 
-.42 

3084  05 

64 

-.57 

3084  06 
3084  07 
3085 
3085601 

71-72-74-76-78 

60 

53-ampere  alternator,  Leace  Neville: 

All  6-cylinder 

-.57 
1.08 

16.34 

3085801 

All  8-cylinder  except  61-63 

16.34 

3085802 

61-63 ::::::::::::::::;::::;::: 

14.79 

3086 
3088601 

5S-ampere  alternator,  GPO: 

All  6-cylinder 

3.02 

3086801 

All  8-cylinder  except  61 -63 

2.02 

3086802 

61-63.   ::...:::::::::::::::: 

.47 

3088 
3088801 

352/390  with  53-ampere  alternator: 

All  except61-63 

-.18 

3089 
3089801 

352/390  with  55  ampere  alternator: 

All  except  61 -63 

-.18 

$0.02 


$0.03 


$0.08 


.12 


1.38 


3.51 


.21 
.21 
.19 


-$0.21  -$0.17  .. 

-.21  -.17.. 

-.09  -.29.. 

-.21  -.07.. 

.10 

.10 

15.23         -14.88.. 
30.23         -29.88.. 

.04 

.26  -2.41  .. 

-.14  .83  .. 

.48  -1.04  .. 

1.69 

.96  -2.25.. 

.11  

-2.36  2  36.. 

-2.36  2.36  .. 

-2.36  2.36  .. 

-2.36  2.36  .. 

-2.36  2.36  .. 

.04 

.06 

14.71 

-.42 

-.57 

1.08  -.54.. 

-.42 

-.57 

-.57 

1.06  -.54.. 

16.55  1.47  .. 

16.55  -1.30.. 

14.98  .25  .. 

3.02  .03  .. 

2.02  -1.42  .. 

.47  .13.. 

-.18  .18 

-.18  .18  .. 
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3092  Safety  convenience  and  light  package  with  deluxe  belts: 

3092  01  All 

3100  Delete  heater: 

3100601  All  6  cylinder  except  71 

3100602  71 

3100801  All  except  60-61-«3-64 

3100802  61 

3100803  60-64 

3100804  63 

3100805  64 

3105  Reclining  seat  and  lieadrest: 

3105801  61 

3105802  63 

3105803  68 

3105804  69 

3115  Power  windows,  seats,  back  lights: 

3115  01  71-72 

3118  Delete  heater  and  352  engine: 

3118801  51-52-53-54-62-65-66 

3118802  60 

3118803  71-72-74-76-78 

3118804  67-68-69 

3118805  64 

3119  Delete  heater  and  390  engine: 

3119801  All  except  60-61-63-64 

3119802  60-64 

3122  Transistorized  ignition: 

3122801  All  except  61-63 

3122802  61-63 

3124  Delete  heater  and  428  engine: 

3124801  All  except  60-61 -63-64 

3124802  60-64 _ 

3125  Delete  heater  and  427  engine: 

3125801  All  except  60-64 

3125802  60-64 

3127  Open  door  warning  light: 

3127  01  52-54 

3143  Visibility  group: 

3143  01  51-52-53-54 

3143  02  60-61-63-64-65-66-67-68-69 

3143  03  62-72-74-76-78 

3143  04  71 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


2.36 

-19.75 
-19.52 
-19.79 
-19.79 
-19.79 
-19.79 
-19.79 

19.33  . 
19.73  . 
23.07  . 
23.47  . 

-.20 


-$0.11 
-.11 
-.11 
-.11 
-.11 
-.11 
-.11 


-.07 
-.07 
-.07 
-.07 
-.07 
.07 
.07 

.21 
.21 
.21 
.21 


-.19 
-.19 
-.19 
-.19 
-.19 
-.19 
-.19 

1.05 
1.05 
1.05 
1.05 


-.48 
-.48 
-.48 
-.48 
-.48 
-.48 
.48 

2.67 
2.67 
2.67 
2.67 


.06 

.06  

.06  

.06  - 

.06  

-.11  

—  11 . 

34.52 '. 

.03 

.11 
.11 

.28 

27.63    

.03 

.28 

—.11 

-.11  

.06 

-.08 

-.20 

.06  

3.81  

.05  .. 

— — 

9.92 

9.76 

9.86 

9.91  

2.36  -2.36 

-20.60 

-20.37  -.23 

-20.64  -.06         -$20.70 

-20.64  -.02 

-20.64  .01  

-20.64  -.01  

-20.64  .03 

23.26  -1.54 

23.66  -1.54 

27.00  -5.28 

27.40  -5.28 

-.20 

.06  .66  

.06  .57 

.06  .66 

.06  .66 

.06  .57 

-.11  -.22 

-.11  -.31  

34.94  -6.93 

28.05  -6.78 

-.11  -.22 

-.11  -.31  

-.22  -.28  

.06  -.37 

38.6  .26 

9.92  -3.92 

9.76  -3.92 

9.86  -3.92 

9.91  -3.87 
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Mod«ior 
option  > 


3160 

3160  01 
3161 

3161  01 
3169 
3169601 
3171 

3171  01 
3172 

3172  01 
3173 

31 73601 
3173(02 
3173(03 
3173604 
3173605 
3173806 
3174 

3174601 
3174602 
3^74(03 
3U4604 
3175 
3175  01 
3177 
3177  01 
3177  02 
3177  03 
3177  04 
3177  05 
3177  06 
3177  07 
3177  08 
3177  09 
3177  10 

3177  11 
3178 

3178  01 
3178  02 

3178  03 
3179 

3179  01 


3180 

3180801 

3180802 

3183 

3183601 

3183602 

3183603 

3183801 

3183802 

3184 

3184601 

3184602 

3184801 

3184802 

3192 

3192  01 

3193 

3193601 

3193801 

3197 

3197  01 
3198 

3198  01 
3200 
3200601 
3200602 
3200603 
3200604 
3200605 
3200606 
3200801 
3200802 
3200803 
3200804 
320080S 
3200806 
3200807 
3200808 
3200809 
3200810 
3200811 
3200812 
3204 
3204  01 


4504 
4504601 
4504801 
4504802 


r  up  I 


*nd  4-spMd  transmissloii: 

3  54 

ti«  ling  ind  55  amporo  •Htrnator: 


62-65^  6 


conditM  ni 


-52-3 


69 

Air 

missioi 

51-1 

60-64 

67-68 

71 
Air  conditwhii 

All  u4pt 
Liihtini 

51-a 

52-54 

60 


I  Pi  ki 


6l-63-(5-66. 
62-64 
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DEVELOPMENT  COST  OF  PRODUCTION-PROOF  OF  ENDING  INVENTORY.i  1966  MODEL  FORD.  JULY  29.  1966-Continuwl 


OtseripNo«> 


Regular  Minor         Standard 

material  *      mator iai  >        parts  • 


Inlwund         Dirtd         ManufM-  Unit         UMgoand      Adjustod 

transpor-         labor  ■  taring         standard        doTivory       unit  cost  >< 

tation '  ovtrtiaad  •        cost  >'        changos » 
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Air  conditioliing  and  luxury  trim: 

72-74. 
Visibility  gr 

51-5f- 
Air  conditi 

All. 
Air  conditioiiin 

All  axe  ipt^l-63. 
Air  conditio  ling 

All  axe  pt  61-63- 
Air  conditio  ling,  daluxa  and  428  angino,  manual  transmit 
sion: 

51-52- 

60-64 

67-«8. 

71-72- 


Ing  and  thormKtor  with  428  PltnglM: 

)t61-63 

ng  and  thormactor  with  352,  390  angino: 
161  ■- 


3-54. 


4  76-78. 


ng,  daluxa  and  428  tngino,  automatic  trans- 
54-62-65-66-69 


-$1.68 

.26 

-1.24 

-.61 

-2.08 


8.98 

8.79 
8.95 
8.98 
8.98 

8.95 


-2-4  6-0 


ng  and  428  polict  tntiiM: 
»t61-63 

ng  group: 


71. 

74. 

76. 

67-6S-(9 

78. 

72.      ^ 
Lighting  pa<  «ago  group  and  4-spMd  transmissloii: 

52-53-   " 

51... 

66... 
Lighting 


nting  pac 
51-5^5 


I  axct  t 


I  axca  t 


ngand 
164-71 


Air  condition 

All 

61-63 
Air  condition 

All 

71 

64 

All  excoit  61-63 

61-63 
Delete  heate 

All  excf  t 

71 

All  eicatt 

61-63 
Light  packagi 

All.. 
Regulator  traM'storized 

All... 

All  . 
Transmissior 

All 


ago  group  and  automatic  transmission: 
-54  71 


?1  72  74. 


8.93 

8.74  . 

193 

8.93 

-3.63 

2.01 

2.81 

.67 

.13  . 

.93 

3.92 

3.56 

1.29 

.13 

.93 

3.92 

.61 

-.15 

.76 

-.41  . 


JO.  03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 


.03 
.01 
.03 
.03 


JO.  06 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 


.08 
.06 
.08 

.08 


saoi 

.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 

.n 

.« 

.01 

.n 
.« 

.01 

.01 
.01 
.01 

.02 


.31 
.61 
.11 
.19 
.52 
.72 
.55 
.66 
.11 
.» 
.72 


.91 

1.55 

.28 

.48 

1.32 
1.83 
1.40 
1.68 
.28 
1.32 
1.83 


-81.68 

.26 

-1.24 

-.61 

-2.08 


9.09 
8.90 
9.06 
9.09 
9.09 
9.06 


9.04 
8.85 
9.04 
9.04 

-3.63 

3.29 
4.98 

1.07 
.81 
2.78 
6.48 
5.52 
3.64 
.53 
2.78 
6.W 

.62 

-.14 

.77 

-.39 
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ng  and  ThermKtor  with  428  engine: 
61-63 


and  ThermKtor  emission: 


and  Thermactor  tmhiiM: 
71 


6183 

courtesy  light  group  awi  daiuxa  btlts: 
6cyiind«r: 


aye 
-54 


'er: 
-62- 


regulator  and  53  ampere  alternator: 

Transmissiorl  regulator  aiid  60  ampere  alternator: 

AIL...  ^ 
Stereo  tape 

51-52-5: 

64 

71-72-71 

74-78 

65... 

66 

51-52-51-54-62 

60 

61 

65 

67 

68 


-6.79 
-.99 

-2.19 

-2.47 

-2.19 

.tt 

.81 

-.34 

-.62 

.07 

.07 

.02 

.43 
.43 

-.48 


71-72-761- 
74-78. 
64.... 
66... 
63.... 
Stereo  tape  afd  safety  convenience  padufe: 
All.. 


.31 

5.11 

4.53 

4.73. 

4.18 

5. 68 

5.11 

5.40 

4.53 

4.18 

5.68 

4.82 

7.89 

7.43 

4.73 

4.18 

4.53 

5.40 

4.18 

.25 


.33 
.33 
.33 
.33 
.33 
.33 
.33 
.33 
.33 
.33 
.33 
.33 
.33 
.33 
.33 
.33 
.33 
.33 
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Power  steering: 

All  6  cyliiders 

All  8  cyl  nders  except  61-63. 


61-63. 


See  footnotes  at  en  1  of  table. 


27.98 
28.43 
27.39 


$0.37 
.37 
.37 


$0.23 
.13 
.13 


.16 
.16 
.16 


.36 

.36 
.36 


.91 
.91 
.91 


30.01 
30.36 
29.32 


$0.04 
-.26 
-.13 


8.24 
8.95 
8.27 
23.23 
8.24 
8.27 


8.64 

9.35 
8.64 
8.63 


1.45 
1.33 
1.80 
2.34 
2.22 

.60 
-.07 
3.27 
2.34 
2.22 

.98 

-.61 

.15 

-.76 


.41 


-6.79  5.12    

-.99  

-2.19  -4.57 

-2.47  -4.29 

-2.19  -4.57 

.88  -2.26 

.88  -3.53 

-.34  

-.62  .28  

.07  .04 

.07  -.07 

.02  

.43  4.62 

.43  2.07  

-.«  

.31  

5.44  46.62 

4.86  45.41   

5.06  45.04  

4.51  45.93 

6.01  47.75 

5.44  50.81  

5.73  46.91              $52.64 

4.86  49.60 

4.51  50.23 

6.01  47.75 

5.15  51.68 

8.22  46.52 

7.76  43.91  

5.06  45.04 

4.51  45.93 

4.86  45.41  

5.73  51.10 

4.51  47.44 

.25  .77  


1.60 

-.a 

1.54 


29.88 
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Exhibit  1 — Continued 

DEVELOPMENT  COST  OF  PRODUCTION-PROOF  OF  ENDING  INVENTORY,)  1966  MODEL  FORD.  JULY  29,  1966-Continued 


Model  or 
option  > 


Description  > 


Regular  Minor         Standard        Inbound  Direct         Manufac-  Unit  Usage  and      Adjusted 

material  *      material '         parts  •         transpor-         labor  •  turing         standard        delivery       unit  cost  '^ 

tation '  overhead  *        cost  ■"        changes  ■■ 


(Page  12  of  original) 


4506  Outside  remote  control  mirror: 

4506  01                 All  except  71 $3.74 

4506  02                   71   3.73 

4509  Inside  nongtare  mirror: 

4509  01                  51-52-53-54-71 .89 

4509  02                 60-61 -63-64-65-66-67-«8-69 .73 

4509  03                 62-72-74-76-78 .83 

4512  Tinted  glass— All: 

4512  01                   51-53 - 9.15 

4512  02                   52-54 9.13 

4512  03                   60 8.67. 

4512  04                 61-66-67-68 9.62 

4512  05                63-65-69 6.78 

4512  06                 64 8.67 

4512  07                 72-74-76-78 9.56 

4512  08                  71 9.56 

4512  09                 62 9.13 

4513  Tinted  windshield: 

4513  01                  51-52-53-54-62-71-72-74-76-78 5.42 

4513  02                 60-61-63-64-65-66-67-68-69 5.38 

4523  Single  liey  lock  set: 

4523  01                  51-52-53-54-62-64-65-66 -.43 

4523  02                  60-61-63-67-68-69 .26 

4523  03                   71-72 .31 

4523  04                  74-76-78 .28  . 

4526  Luggage  rKk: 

4526  01                  71-72-74-76-78 11.21 

4531  Paint-tutone: 

4531  01  Tu-tone  paint 

4531801                  61-66-67-68 2.93 

4537  Movable  steering  column: 

4537  01                 51-52-53-54 2.48 

4537  02                 60-67 4.60 

4537  03                61-63 4.39 

4537  04                 68-69 4.77 

4537  05                 76-78 3.94 

4537  06                 71-72-74 2.48 

4537  07                 62-64-65-66 2.48 

4540  Vinyl  trim: 

4540  01                  51-52 -1.50 


$0.04 
.04 


$0.14 
.14 


$0.36 
.36 


.50 


$0.36 


.58 
1.84 


1.47 


$04.28 
4.27 


.73 
.83 

9.15 

9.13 

8.67  . 

9.62 

6.78 

8.67 

9.56 

9.56 

9.13 

5.42 
5.38 

-.43 
.26 
.31 
.28 

13.76 


IS 

.39 

IS 

.39 

15 

.39 

15 

.39 

15 

.39 

15 

.39 

IS 

.39 

68 

6.88 

2.93 

99 

4.D1 

99 

6.13 

99 

S.92 

99 

6.30 

99 

5.47 

99 

4.01 

99 

4.01 

.02 


-1.48 
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4572803  72-74 

4572804  65-66 

4572805  71 

4572806  62-64 

4573  Heavy-duty  seat,  f ran  t  standard  track  NY  cab : 

4573  01  51 

4573  02  52-54 

4573  03  53 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


3.68 
3.70  . 
4.18  . 
3.68  . 

7.93 
11.45 
7.93 


$0.11 
.12 


.69 


3.13 


.18 

-.55 
-2.01 
-1.75 
-2.18 
-2.01 

-.55 
-1.31 

1.03 


4540  02 

54 

62 

64 

66 

71 

53 

72-74    ..             

-1.03... 
1.29  ... 

.02  ... 
.02  ... 
.02  ... 
.02  ... 
.02  ... 
.02  ... 
.02  ... 
.02  ... 

-1.10 

1.31 

-.35 

-3.   1 

-1.10 

-1.48 

-1.11 

.21 

-.20 

.35 

47.26 
45.08 
43.73 
48.58 
48.58 
45.76 
48.69 

-3  77 

1.03 

4540  03 

.99 

4540  04 

-.37  ... 
—3.03    .. 

3.55               

4540  05 

4.70 --. 

4540  06 

—1.03    . 

1.03 

4540  07 

-1.50  ... 

1.05 

4540601 

-1.03  ... 

1.03 

4540801 

72-74 

.19... 

-.20  ... 

.35... 

20. 15 
19.46 
17.30 
22.75 
22.75 
19.82 
22.75 

-3.72 

-.19 

4541 
4541  01 

Power  steering  and  352/390  without  air  conditkining: 

All 

Power  steering  and  352/390  with  air  conditwning: 

All 

Vinyl  top: 

60 

61- 

64 - 

67 

68 

66 

66  

Httn  duty  RR  seat  polk:e  type: 

52-54iiiiirii;;iiiiiiiiiiiii;"iiiiiii"i"""" 
71 

Vinyl  trim  and  power  seat: 

72-74                                                       .  .  .  - 

1.62 

4543 
4543  01 

1.54 
1.22 
1.54 
1.54 
1.54 
1.54 
1.54 

.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 

.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 

-.05  ... 
.13  ... 
.08  ... 

7.20 
7.87 
7.01 
6.84 
6.84 
6.87 
6.87 

18.30 
17.46 
17.81 
17.38 
17.38 
17.46 
17.46 

-1.36 

4545 

4545  01 

-1  36 

4545  02 
4545  03 
4545  04 

-.38  .  - 

1.35  _ -. 

—2  41 

4545  05 

-3.67     

4545601 
4545801 

-.74 

-3.67 

4553 
4553  01 

4SS3  02 

9  94 

10  07 

4553  03 

6.00    .. 

6.08 

-1.22 

1.25 

.32 

.32 
1.30  .. 

-6.00 

4556 

4556  01 

-1.22   .. 

1.22 

4557 
4557  01 
4565 

4565  01 
4566 

4566  01 
4569 
4569  01 

Rocker  panel  molding: 

71-76-78 

Movable  steering  column,  390  police  int.  engine: 

68-69 

Movable  steering  column,  390  conn,  engine: 

68-69 

Mirror,  outside  chrome  RH: 

aA 

Bright  metal  moldings: 

54!;!;'"";i";;ii";;'''";"'""''"'ii"i'" 

72-74                       

.24 

.32  ... 

.32... 

1.28    .. 

-.20  .... 

.04 

.02  ... 

.06 
.05 
.04 
.05 
.05 
.04 
.06 
.06 

.33 

.58 
.44 
.58 
.58 
.52 
.58 
.58 
.44 

.84 

1.47 
1.12 
1.47 
1.47 
1.32 
1.47 
1.47 
1.12 

5  23 

-.32 

-.32 

4572 
4572601 

4.40  ... 

6.51 
5.39 
5.17 
5.80 
5.47 
5.17 
6.51 
6.00 

.08 

4572602 

3.78  ... 

.64 

4572603 

3.08  ... 

.82 

4572604 

65-66 

71 

62-64 

53 

54 

3.70... 

.08 

4572605 

3.58    . 

.90 

4572606 

3.08  ... 

.64 

4572801 

4.40  ... 

.08 

4572802 

4.38... 

.04 

05 
05 
05 
05 

.58 
.58 
.52 
.58 

1.47 
1.47 
1.32 
1.47 

5.78 
5.80 
6.07 
5.78 

.22 

.08 

.30 

.04 

10 

8  03 

14  .... 
10  .... 

11.59 
8.03 

.42 

-.04 

28142 


MoMor 
option' 


4576 

4576601 

4576602 

4576603 

4576601 

4S766Q2 

4576603 

4589 

4569601 

4569602 

4589603 

4589801 

4589802 

4589803 

4616 

4616  01 

4622 

4622  01 

4622  02 

4622  03 

4622  04 

4622  05 

4622  06 

4628 

4628  01  , 

4628  02 
4629 

4629  01 
4629801 
4630 
4630601 
4630602 
4630801 
4630802 
4637 
4637  01 


74. 


Haavy  dut] 

Sl-53 

52-54 

71-72 

51-53  . 

52-54... 

71-72-  '4 
Folding  rM  sMt: 

52 
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EzHiBTT  1 — Continued 

DEVELOPMENT  COST  OF  PRODUCTION— PROOF  OF  ENDING  INVENTORY.i  1966  MOOa  FORD,  JULV  29,  1966— CentlmMd 


Doxription  > 


Rogular  Minor         Standard 

matorlal  *      matarial  •        parts  • 


Inbound 

Diract 

Manufac- 

Unit 

transpor- 

labor! 

turing 

standard 

tation' 

overlMad  • 

cost" 

Usan  and      Adjustad 
delivary       unit  cost " 
cliangas  u 


(Pi|«  14  of  orfglMl) — Cont<nu«d 


saat  front  lowar  track,  poHca  typa: 


54. 
62. 
52. 
54. 


4678 
4678  01 
4678  02 
4681 
4681  01 
4681  02 
4691 
4691  01 
4692 
4692801 
4696 
4696  01 
4707 
4707  01 
4800 
4800601 
4800801 
4801 
4801  01 
4801  02 
4801  03 

4801  04 
4802 

4802  01 
4803 
4803601 
4803602 
4803603 
4803604 
4803801 
4803802 
4803803 
4805 
4805  01 
4806 
4806601 
4806602 


4806603 

4806801 

4806802 

4806803 

4806804 

4806805 

4806806 

4807 

4807801 

5500 

5500  01 

6538 

6538  01 

6538  02 

6538  03 

6538  04 

6538801 

6538802 


Trim 


60-67-18-69 
71-72- 


62. 
Saat  haavWduty,  rmr,  NY  cab  typi: 

52-544 
S«at  belt  < 

51-52- 

74-78. 

61-63. 

64-65-6. 


d  ilata  front,  dalato  i 
3-54-62 


'^""' 


51. 


Spring  spcfts  sato: 

6*~66 
Trim  paeiii 

74" 
72 


,  Whit*  sala: 


i  ge,  intarior,  Country  sadan: 


Window 


74... I.. 

jow  Domr 
72-74.  .. 


and  trim  packaga,  Country  sodan: 


$10.84 
10.49 
10.07 
10.37 
10.02 
9.60 

19.26 
17.08 
16.62 
21.50 
19.32 
1&86 

17.58 

4.34 
4.34 
4.34 
4.34 
4.34 
4.34 

17.50  . 
19.35  . 

17. 10  . 
.99  . 

21.88  . 
20.21  . 
28.15  . 
26.48  . 


10.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 


)ai4 

.13 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.12 

.19 
.19 
.11 
.It 

.19 
.19 


$1.41 
1.41 
1.41 
1.41 
1.41 
1.41 


$3.58 
3.58 
3.58 
3.58 
3.58 
3.58 


.02 
.02 
.02 
.(B 
.02 
.02 


-.03 
-.03 
-.03 
-.03 
-.03 
-.03 

.22 
.24 


.28  . 
.25 
.35 
.33 


Luggaia 


.10 


$10.98 
10.62 
10.20 
10.50 
10.15 
9.72 

24.48 
22.30 
21.84 
26.72 
24.54 
24.08 

17.58 

4.33 
4.33 
4.33 
4.33 
4.33 
4.33 

17.72 
19.59 

17.10 
.99  . 

22.16 
20.46 
28.50 
26.81 

.10  . 


-$0.37 

-.47 

-.47 

.10 


.86 
.86 

-.37 
.86 
.86 

-.37 


-4.08 

-7.98 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

-4.08 

-.04 
.44 

-.20  . 


4.21 
5.88 
4.21 
5.88 
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Delete  belt,  rear  standard:  ■* 

Ail  eici  pt  74-78 

74-78 

Seat  belt,  d(  luxe,  front  and  rear: 

All  ut*  )t  74-78 

74-78 

Steering,  p«  er,  and  428  engine  without  air  conditioning: 

All !... 

Power  steerii  g,  428  engine,  air  conditioning: 

All  excel  1 61-63 , 

ge  racli  deluxe: 

71-72-7  -76-78 

Power  steeri  g  with  428  PI  engine,  without  air  conditioning: 
All 

Padded  dash  -delete: 

Ail. 

All. 
Padded  visoi 

All 

65 


exce  4 


63. 

69. 
Mirror,  outsile  left  hand— delete: 

All. 
Lamp-backu  — delete-6  cylinder: 

51-2-3-  . 

62-4-5-4. 

76-78. 

71-72-7 

51-2-3-  . 


62-64-6i  -66-76-78. 


71-72 
Emergency 

Ail  .. 
Lam 

51-52-5! 

62-64-61 


fl  isher— delete: 


p-backui  —delete  and  4-speed  transmission: 
51-52-51-54 


See  footnotea  at  em   of  table. 


-delete: 
63-65-66. 


-3.86 
-3.86 

4.30 
4.30 

.28 

.07 

22.76  . 

.81  . 

-4.62  . 
-4.59  . 

-1.42  . 
-1.50  . 
-1.99  . 
-1.50  . 

-1.28  . 

1.49  . 

-.19  . 

-.19  . 

-ill  . 

1.38  . 

-.30  . 

-2.22  . 

-.64  . 

-.42  . 
-1.02  . 


-.12 
-.12 


.02 
.02 


-.04 
-.04 

.01 

.01 


.14 
.14 

.17 
.17 


.36 
.36 

.43 
.43 


.29 


-.09 
-.09 

-.05 
-.05 
-.05 
-.05 

-.02 

-.01 
-.01 
-.01 
-.01  . 
-.01  . 
-.01  . 
-.01  . 

-.02  . 

-.01  . 
-.01  . 


.01 
.01 


.20 
.20 


-4.52  

-4.52  -3.90 

4.93             1.00               5.93 
4.93  2.18 

.28  1.14 

.07  

23.05  

.81  

-4.99  .07 

-4.96  .04 

-1.47  

-1.55  

-2.04  .49 

-1.55 

-1.30 

1.48  -2.06 

-.20  

-.20 

-2.12  

1.37  -2.06 

-.31  

-2.23  

-.66  -2.34 

-.43  .26 

-1.03  1.02 
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66 

51-52-5*54 

62-64-6! 

60 

66 

67-68-6S 

61-63 
Lamps,  backdp, 

All  excel 
Rear  su 

All 
Tire  735X15 

51-52 

65^ 

60    . 
67-68-69. 

51-52-53-54-^-64  nonlease. 
65-66 


delete,  and  auhmalie  trantmlMion: 
60^61-63-67-68-69 

air  lift: 


ply  rating,  white  sidewall,  rayon: " 
lease 


53  54-62-64  I 


-.26 
-.34 
-.72 

-1.02 
.04 

-1. 02 
-.26 

.30 

10.62 

3.85  . 
385  . 
3.SS  . 
3.85  . 

3.85  . 
3.85  . 


-.01 
-.01 
-.01 
-.01 
-.01 
-.01 
-.01 

-.01 

.13 

.m 
.n 
.n 

.01 
.01 
.01  . 


.55 


1.40 


-.27 
-.35 
-.73 

-1.03 
.03 

-1.03 
-.27 

.29 

12.70 

3.86 
3.86 
3.86 
3.86 
3.86  . 
3.86  . 


.26 
-.76 


-.76 


-.76 


.01 
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Exhibit  1 — Continued 

DEVELOPMENT  COST  OF  PRODUCTION-PROOF  OF  ENDING  INVEf^TORY,!  1966  MODEL  FORD,  JULY  29,  1966-Contlnued 


Model  or 
option  > 


Descriptkin  • 


Regular  Minor         Standard        Inbound  Diract         Manufac-  Unit 

material  <      material  >        parts  •         transpor-         labor  ■  turing  standard 

tatlon '  overhead '        cost » 


657104 

6571801 

6571802 

6571803 

6571804 

6572 

6572  01 

6572  02 

6572  03 

6572  04 

6572801 

6572802 

6572803 

6572804 

6837 

6837  01 

6837  02 

6837  03 


Usage  and      Adjusted 
delivery       unit  cost  ■> 
changes  » 


(Pa|6 16  of  original)— Continued 


6538803  60 $3.85 

6538804  67-68-69  3  85 
6539                Tire  735X15  4-piyritint "black" sidewaiirnyloiiri' 

6539  01  51-52-53-54-60^62-64 5.75 

6539  02  65-66-67-68-69 5.75 

6539801  51-52-53-54-60-62-64  lease 5.75 

6539802  65-66-67-68-69.- 5.75 

6547  Tire  775X15  4-ply  rating,  black  sMewall,  rayon: " 

6547  01  51-52-53-54-60^2-64 5.60 

6547  02  65-66-67-68-69 5.60 

6547801  51-52-53-54-60-62-64  lease 5.60. 

6547802  65-66-67-68-69 5.60 

6548  Tire  775  by  15  4-ply  rating,  white  sidewalls,  rayon: " 

6548  01  All  except  wagons  and  61-63 10.05. 

6548  02  61-63 4.45 

6548801  All  except  wagons  and  61-63  lease 10.05 

6548802  61-63 4.45 

6549  Tire  775  by  15,  4-ply  rating,  black  sidewalls,  nylon: " 

6549  01  All  except  wagon  and  61-63 12.05 

6549  02  61-63 6.45 

6549801  All  except  wagons  and  61-63  le*M 12.05 

6549802  61-63 6.45 

6550  Tire  775  by  15,  4-ply  rating,  white  sMewalls,  nyton: " 

6550  01  All  except  wagons  and  61-63 17.10 

6550  02  61-63 11.50 

6550801  All  except  wagons  and  61-63  lease 17.10 

6550802  61-63 11.50 


$0.01 
.01 


.02 
.02 
.02 
.02 

.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 

.02 
.02 
.02 
.02 

.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
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6553  Tire  815  by  15.  4-ply  rating,  black  sidewalls,  rayon: ".. 

6553  01  All  except  wagons  and  61-63 

6553  02  61-63 

6553801  All  except  wagons  and  61-63  lease 

6553802  61-63 

6554  Tire  815  by  15, 4-ply  rating,  white  sidewalls,  rayon:* " 
6554  01  All  except  wagons  and  61-63 

6554  02  61-63 

6554801  All  except  wagons  and  61-63  lease 

6554802  61-63.. 

6555  Tire  815X15  4  ply  rating,  black  sidewall,  nyk>n:" 

6555  01  All  except  wagons  and  61-63 

6555  02  61-63 

6555  03  71-72-74-76-78- 

6555801  All  except  wagons  and  61-63  lease 

6555802  61-63 

6555803  Wagons - 

6556  Tire  815X15  4  ply  rating,  white  sidewall  nylon:" 

6556  01  All  except  wagons  and  61-63 

6556  02  61-63-   -- 

6556  03  71-72-74-76-78 - 

6556801  All  except  wagons  and  61-63  lusa 

6556802  61-63 

6556803  Wagons 

6569  Tire  845x15  4-ply,  black  sidewall  rayon  e-. 

6569  01  69 

6569  02  66-67-68 

6569  03  63 

6569  04  61 

6569  05  60 

6569  06  64 

6569601  65 

6569801  65 

6570  Tire  84'5xis'4-pry' white  sidewall'  rayon  ":' 

6570  01  60 

6570  02  66-67-68 

6570  03  63 

6570  04  71-72-74-76-78 

6570  05  61 

6570  06  64 

6570601  65 

6570M1  65-^9 

6571  Tire  845  x  15  4  ply  rating  Mack  sidewall  nylon  NL: » 

6571  01  64-65-66 

657102  60-67-68-69 

6571  03  61-63 


8.30 
2.70 
8.30 
2.70 

13.00 
7.40 

13.00 
7.40 

15.20 

9.60 

.15 

15.20 

9.60 

.15 

59.25 
15.00 

5.55 
59.25  . 
15.00 

5.55 

15.05 
53.70 
9.45 
53.70 
15.05 
53.70 
53.70 
15.05 

2a  35 
58.00 
14.75 
5.30 
59.00  . 
59.00  . 
59.00  . 
20.35 

22. 15  . 
22.15 
16.55  . 


.02 
.02 
.02 
.02 

.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 

.02 
.02 
.02 
.02 
.02 
.02 

.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
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All  wagons 

7.10 

64-65%  lease 

22.15 

60-67-68-69 

22.15 

61-63 

16.55 

All  wagons.. 

7.10 

Tire  845X15  4  ply  rating,  white  sidewall  nyton  NL:" 

28.25 

60-67-68-69 

28.25 

61-63 

?2.65 

All  wagons 

13.20 

64-65-66 

28.25 

60-67-68-69 

28.25 

61-63 

22.65 

All  wan  ns 

13.20 

Tire  735X15  4  ply  rating,  black  sidewall  rayon,  delete  SP:  •• 


51-52-53- 

62-64-65-66. 

60-67-68-69. 


-7.73 
-7.73 
-7.73 


S«e  footnote*  at  end  of  tabic 


$3.86        -$8.50 
3.86  -8.50 

5.75 

5.75 

5.75 

5.75 

5.62 

5.62 

5.62 

5.62 

10.06 

4.46 

10.06 

4.46 

12.07 

6.47 

12.07 

6.47 

17.11  

11.51 

17.11  

11.51  


8.32 

2.72 

8.32 

2.72 

13.01  $13.01 

7.41  

13.01  

7.41  

15.22 

9.62 -- 

.17  -.15.- 

15.22  

9.62 

.17  -.15 

59.26  -38.65  20.61 
15.01  

5.56  -5.55 

59.26         -38.65 

15.01  

5.56  -5.55 

15.05 

53.70  -38.65 

9.45 

53.70         -«.25 

15.05  -.04 

53.70         -38.69 

53.70         -38.65 

15.05 

20.35  -.04 ~ 

59.00         -38.65 

14.75  

5.30 

59.00         -U.25 

59.00  -38.69 

59.00         -38.65 

20.35  

22.15  

22.15 

16.55  


7.10 
2Z15 
22.15 
16.55 

7.10 

28.25  . 

28.25 

22.65 

13.20 

28.25 

28.25 

22.65 

13.20 

-7.  ■/3 
-7.73 
-7.73  . 


28144 


Modtlor 
option  > 


Tiro  735X15  4  ply  i 
6837801  51 -&2 

6<37N2 
6837803 


6849 

6849-01 
6849801 
6850 
6850  01 
6850801 
6854 
6854  01 
6854  02 
6854  03 

6854  04 
6854801 
6854802 
6854803 
6854804 
6S55 

6855  01 
8855 
6855801 
6855802 
6856 

6856  01 
6856  02 
6856801 
6856802 
6869 
6869  01 
6869  02 
6869801 
6869802 
70O5 
7005  01 
5005  02 
7011 
7011601 
7011602 
7011801 


7011802 

7011803 

7011804 

8001 

8001601 

8003 

8003601 

8003602 

8003603 

80)3604 

8003605 

8003606 

8003607 

8016 

8016801 

8018 

8018801 

8018802 
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Exhibit  1— Continued 

DEVELOPMENT  COST  OF  PRODUCTION— PROOF  OF  ENDING  INVENTORY.'  19(6  MOOa  FORO,  JULY  29,  19(S-Coirtlmi«d 


Ooscription  < 


Regular  Minor         Standard 

matorial  <      matori«l  *        parts  • 


Inbound         Oiroct         ManulK-  Unit         Usago  and      Adjusted 

transpor-        labor  •  turing         standard        delivery       unit  cost  >^ 

tation '  ovtrtioad  •        cost  >•        ctiangos  u 


(Pel*  18  of  eriflMl — Centinuod) 


r  ting,  black  tidawill  rayon,  doloto  SP  >«— Coirt. 

-i3-5l  Leaso 

62-64-  l5«~Leas« 


60-67-M-69-Lease. 

6838  Tire  735XK,  4  ply  rating  white  sidewall  rayon,  delete 

spare:  ■> 

6838-01  51-52-  3-54. 

6838-02  62-64-  5-66 ...;:;;;;.:;:::;;;:.;;:;:::.: 

6838J3  60-67-  8-69 ^.. 

6838801  51-52-  3-54 

6838802  62-64-1  5-66 

6838803  60-67-4  8-69 

6839  Tire  735X1!    4  piy  black  s^dewallnyjoii,' delete  spare: '■•'' 

6839-01  All  exci  pt  wagons  and  61-63 

6839801  Allexci  )t  wagons  and  61-63  lease 

6847  775X15,  4  i  y  biKk  sidewall  rayon,  deMt  spara:  ■• 

6847-01  51-52-!  1-54  nonlease „ . 

6847-02  62-64-1  5-«6  nonlease 

6847-03  60-67-1  t-69  nonlease 

6847801  51-52-1  J-54  lease 

6847802  62-«4-l  1-66  lease 

6847803  ...        6a-67-<  M9  lease 

...  Tire  775x1 5^  ply  rating  white  sidewall  rayon,  delete  spare :  u 

6848^  62-64-(  i-^^.V/^/^/'/^V^V/S^/^^V^^SSSSJ 

6848-03  61-63. 

6848-04  60-67-1  t-69 

6848801  51-52-:  1-54 

6848802  62-«4-6  ^ 

6848803  61-63 

6848804  60-67-6  h«9 


-V.n  -$7.73 

-III  -7.73 

-7.73  -7.73 


-8.50 
-8.50 
-150 
-8.50 
-8.50 
-8.50 

-8.88 
-8.11 

-8.85 
-8.85 

-8.85  . 
-8.85  . 
-8.85  . 

-8. 85  . 

-9.74  . 
-9. 74  . 
-9.74 
-9.74  . 
-9.74  . 
-9.74  . 
-9.74  . 
-9.  74  . 


-8.50 
-8.50 
-8.50 
-8.50 
-8.50 
-8.50 

-8.88 
-8.88 

-8.85 
-8.85 
-8.85 
-8.85 
-8.8S 
-8.85 

-9.74 
-9.74 
-9.74 
-9.74 
-9.74  . 
-9.74  . 
-9.74 
-9.74  . 


Tire,  775x1! 
spara:  ■• 

All  excAt 

All 
Tire,  775X15 

All  except 

All 
Tire,  815X15  I 

51-52 


5^: 
62-64-6M6 
61-63. 


60-«7-6  1-69 
51-52-5  -54 
62-C4-6M6 
61-63. 
60-«7^8-69 


Tire,  815X15  I 
All  exce  t 
71-72-7 
Allexi 
71-72-7 

Tire,  815X15 
All  exce  t 
71-72-7 
All  exce  t 
71-72-7 

Tire.  845X15 
64-65-61 
60-61-6: 
64-«5-6l 
60-«l 

Cover  wheel 
All 
76-78 

Cover  wheel 
All  excel 
76-78 
All  exceil 


71-72-74-76-78 

76-78  

l-ply  rating  biKk  sidtwatt  rayon,  dettle  spara:  >• 


-6:  -67-68-69. 


I  exce  t 


62-64-65  78 


71 

72-74. 

76.... 

66 

52-3^4 
8  cylinder  o 

All  excel 
8  cylinder  X 

51-52  " 


53  54-71- 
62-64-65  76-78 


See  footnoti^s  at  ent 
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4  ply  rating  bUck  sMowall,  nylon,  delete 

wagons 

wagons  lease 

4.  ply  rating  white  sidewall  nyton,  delete  spare :  >• 
■  wagons 

wagons  lease 

ply  rating  white  sidewall  rayon,  delete  spare :  ■* 


ily  rating  black  sidewall  nyton,  delete  spare:!* 

1-72-74  76-78. 

76-78     

71-72-74-76-78 

76-78 

l-ply  rating  white  sidewall  nylon,  delete  spare:)' 
'^171-72-74 


76-78. 


74-76-78. 


-lau 
-iai4 

-11.  IS 
-11.  IS  . 

-ia33 

-10.33  . 
-10.33  . 

-ia33 . 
-ia33 . 
-ia33 . 
-ia33  . 

-10.33  . 

-10.77  . 
-10.77  . 
-10.77  . 
-10.77  . 

-11.85  . 
-11.85  . 
-11.85  . 
-11.85  . 


5  inches: 
60-1-3-7-8-9-76-78. 


-10.74  ... 
-10.74  ... 

-10.74 

-10.74  _. 


imulated  wire: 
t6M-3-7-8-9-76-78. 


60-1  3-7-8-9-76-78. 


5.08 
5.08 

iaS2 
10.52 
12.92 


KI.03 
.03 

.35 
.35 
.35 


-iai4 

-iai4 

-11.15 

-11.15 

-ia33 

-10.33 

-ia33 

-ia33 

-10.33 

-10.33  

-ia33 

-10.33 

-10.77 

-10.77  J10.77 

-10.77 

-10.77  10.77 

-11.85 

-11.85  .11.85 

-11.85 

-11.85  11.85 

-10.74 

-10.74 

-10.74 

-ia74 

5.11  

5.11  -5.08 

10. 87  2. 40 
10.87  -2.52 
13.27 
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67-68-6! . . 

60... 

76-78. 
6  cylinder  ovdrdrive  transmission  20  or  240: 

All.... 
6  cylinder  XPjdual  range  automatic  transmission:  L 


drive: 

6&-<l-63-67-68-69 

dual  range  automatic  transmissmn : 
-72-74 


P 


8.28 

8.28  

12.92  

30.94 $0.26 

56.78  $0.25  .34 

56.38  .25  .34 

S6.78  .25  .34 

56. 78  .25  .34 

56. 78  .25  .34 

56. 38  .25  .34 

56. 78  .25  .34 

30.94 .28 

54.57  .23  .34 

54.17  .23  .34 


.35 

.35 

.35 

3.45  $0.52  $1.32 

.80  .39  .99 

.80  .39  .99 

.80  .39  .99 

.80  .39  .99 

.80  .39  .99 

.80  .39  .99 

.80  .39  .99 

3.45  .52  1.32 

.80  .36  .91 

.80  .36  .91 


8.63 

8.63  

13.27  -4.92 

36.49  1.35 

59.55  -.91 

59.15  -.44...  

59.55  -.82  

59.55  -.85 

59.55  -.U 

59.15  -.47 

59.55  -.85 

36.51  1.35            $37.86 

57.21  -.98 .- 

56.81  -.57              56.24 


of  table. 
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Exhibit  1 — Continued 

DEVELOPMENT  COST  OF  PRODUCTION-PROOF  OF  ENDING  INVENTORY,'  1966  MODEL  FORD,  JULY  29,  1966-Continued 


Model  or 
option ' 


Description  > 


8033802 

8033803 

8033804 

8033805 

8036 

8036801 

8036802 

8036803 

8036804 

8036805 

8036806 

8036807 

8036808 

8036809 

8036810 

8036811 

8036812 

8037 

8037801 

8037802 

8037803 

8037804 

8037805 

8037806 

8037807 

8037808 

8037809 

8037810 

8037811 

8040 

8040801 

8040802 

8040803 

8040804 

8042 

8042801 

8042802 

8042803 

8042804 

8042805 

8042806 

8042807 

8042808 

8042809 

8042810 

8043 

8043801 

8043802 


Regular  Minor         Standard        Inbound  OirKt         Manutac-  Unit  Usage  and      Adjusted 

material  •       material:         parts'         transpor-         labor'  turing  standard         delivery       unit  cost '> 

tation '  overhead '        cost  ">        changes  u 


(Page  20  of  erigilnal— Continued) 


8  cylinder  XP  dual  range  automatic  trantmisslon — Cont. 

8018803  66 

8020  289  2-barrel  carburetor.  FX,  dual  range  automatK  trans- 
mission: 

8020  01  51-53 

8020  02  52-54 

8020  03  60-67 '.'" 

8020  04  62 

8020  05  68 

8020  06  69 

8020  07  71-72-74 ".'. I 

8020  08  64 

8020  09  76-78  

8020  10  65 

8020  11  66 !I'"".".".'.".''".'".'.".""."; 

8030  352  4-barrel  carburetor,  FX,  dual  range  automatic  trans- 
mission: 

8030801  51-53 

8030802  52-54 "" 

8030803  60   

8030804  62  

8030805  65  

8030806  68   ._ 

8030807  69    

8030808  71-72-74 '. 

8030809  76-78 

8030810  66 

8030811  64 

8030812  67   !.'.'."!""'I";"II 

8033  390  2-barrel  carburetor,  3-speed  manual  transmission: 

8033801  51-52-53-54-62-66 


$54.17 


76.18 
76.48 
22.43 
76.08 
20.39 
20.51 
76.48 
76.01 
76.01 
76.08 
76.08 


120.26 
120.56 

65.35 
120. 16 
120. 10 

63.75 

63.69 
112.80 
112.40 
120. 16 
120. 16 

65.35 

44.04 


$0.23 


.26 
.26 
.26 
.26 
.26 
.26 
.26 
.26 
.26 
.26 
.26 


.26 
.26 
.01 
.26 
.26 
.01 
.01 
.26 
.26 
.26 
.26 
.01 


$0.34 


.24 

.24 

-.06 

.24 

-.06 

-.06 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.24 


-.14 
-.14 
-.51 
-.14 
-.51 
-.51 
-.14 
-.14 
-.14 
-.14 
-.14 
-.51 


$0.80 


1.03 

1.03 

.23 

1.03 

.23 

.23 

1.03 

1.03 

1.03 

1.03 

1.03 


.01 
.01 

-.79 
.01 
.01 

-.79 

-.79 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 

-.79 

-.98 


$0.36 


.36 
.36 

■.36" 


.36 
.36 
.36 
.36 
.36 


.55 
.55 
.19 
.55 
.55 
.19 
.19 
.55 
.55 
.55 
.55 
.19 

.33 


$0.91 


.91 
.91 


.91 


.91 
.91 
.91 
.91 
.91 


1.40 
1.40 

.48 
1.40 
1.40 

.48 

.48 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 

.48 

.84 


$56.81 

78.98 
79.28 
22.86 
78.88 
20.82 
20.94 
79.28 
78.88 
78.88 
78.88 
78.88 


122.34 
122.64 

64.73 
122.24 
121.81 

63.13 

63.  U 
114.88 
114.48 
122.24 
122.24 

64.73 

44.23 


-$0.57 

-.69 
-.69 

'-."28" 


-.69 
-.28 
-.28 
-.24 
-.28 


11.47 
11.47 
11.96 
11.88 
11.55 
12.22 
12.22 
6.31 
6.72 
11.55 
11.24 
12.60 

-24.30 
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64 

65 .-T^ 

71-74-78 

72-76 

390  2-barrel  XPl  dual  range  automatic  transmission: 

51-52-53-54 

60 

64 

65 

62 

67 

68 

69 

71 

66 

72-74 

76-78.... 

390  2-barrel  MX  dual  range  automatic  transmission: 

51-52-53-54 

60 

62 

64 

65 

67 

68.. 

69 

71-72-74 

76-78 

66. 

390  4-barrel.  3  speed,  manual: 

51-52-53-54-62-66.- 

64 

65 

71-72-74-76-78 

390.  4V.  4-speed.  manual: 

51  52-54.... 

60 


62. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
53 


390,  4V,  XPL,  dual-range  automatic  transmission: 

51-52-53-54 

60 


48.38 
47.94 
36.94 
40.90 

119.55 
65.21 
119.34 
119.09 
119. 15 
65.02 
64.73 
64.67 
112.45 
119. 15 
98.61 
98.62 

126. 57 

72.21 

126.17 

126.36 

126. 11 

72.02 

71.04 

70.98 

119.47 

119.07 

126.71 

51.45  . 
51.64 
51.39 
42.04 

89.00 
35.62 
89.52 
89.71 
100.93 
88.75 
46.86 
49.65 
49.76 
89.00 

129.40 
75.10 


.33 
.08 
.33 
.33 
.33 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.33 
.33 
.33 
.33 

.33 
.08 
.33 
.33 
.33 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.33 
.33 
.33 


.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 

.33 

.08 


1.04 
.80 
1.04 
1.04 
1.04 


1.04 
1.04 
1.04 
1.04 

.70 
.56 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.56 
.56 
.56 
.70 
.70 
.70 

.38 
.38 
.38 
.38 

.51 
.13 
.51 
.51 
.51 
.51 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.51 

1.12 
.90 


-.98 
-.98 
-.98 
-.98 

-.88 

-1.68 

-.88 

-.88 

-.88 

-1.68 

-1.68 

-1.68 

-.88 

-.88 

-.88 

-.88 

.05 

-.75 

.05 

.05 

.05 

-.75 

-.75 

-.75 

.05 

.05 

.05 

-.94 
-.94 
-.94 
-.94 


-1.69 

-.89 

-.89 

-.89 

-.89 

-1.69 

-1.69 

-1.69 

-.89 

-.84 
-1.64 


.33 
.33 
.33 
.33 

.69 
.36 
.69 
.69 
.69 
.36 
.30 
.30 
.69 
.69 
.69 
.69 

.69 
.36 
.69 
.69 
.69 
.36 
.30 
.30 
.69 
.69 
.69 

.33 
.33 
.33 
.33 

1.05 
1.05 
1.05 
1.05 
1.05 
1.05 
1.05 
.72 
.72 
1.05 


.36 


.84 
.84 
.84 
.84 

1.75 

.91 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

.91 

.76 

.76 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 
.91 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

.91 

.76 

.76 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

.84 
.84 
.84 
.84 

2.67 
2.67 
2.67 
2.67 
2.67 
2.67 
2.67 
1.83 
1.83 
2.67 

1.75 
.91 


48.57 
48.13 
37.13 
41.09 

122. 48 
65.68 
122. 27 
122. 02 
122. 08 
65.49 
64.99 
64.93 
115.38 
122. 08 
101.54 
101.55 

130.09 

73.37 

129.69 

129.88 

129.63 

73.18 

71.99 

71.93 

122.99 

122.59 

129.69 

52.06 
52.25 
52.00 
42.65 

92.33 
37.77 
92.85 
93.04 
104.26 
92.08 
49.01 
50.63 
50.74 
92.33 

132. 45 
75.71 


-29. 17 
-28.38 
-15.89 
-19.85 

5.62 
6.05 
5.31 
6.03 
6.03 
6.77 
11.22 
11.22 
7.44 
6.03 
21.28 
21.28 

5.68 
6.23 
6.09 
5.37 
6.09 
6.95 
6.88 
6.88 
7.50 
7.91 
6.09 

14.04 

13.32 

14.04 

8  76 

15.27 

14.19 

14.66 

13.94 

3.21 

15.45 

3.50 

-1.04 

-1.08 

15.29 

12.76 
13.08 
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8043803  62 129.00 

8043804  64 129.19 

8043805  65 128.94 

8043806  67 74.91 

8043807  68 74.62 

8043808  69 74.56 

8043809  71-72-74 119.99 

8043810  76-78 119.59 

8043811  66. 129.00 

8044  390  4V  MX  dual  ranee  automatic  transmission: 

8044801  51-52-53-54 136.42 

8044802  60 95.90 

8044803  62 136.02 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


33 

1.12 

-.84 

33 

1.12 

-.84 

33 

1.12 

-.84 

08 

.90 

-1.64 

08 

.90 

-1.64 

08 

.90 

-1.64 

33 

1.12 

-.84 

33 

1.12 

-.84 

33 

1.12 

-.84 

33 

68 

.09 

07 

34 

-.71 

33 

58 

.09 

.69 
.69 
.69 
.36 
.30 
.30 
.69 
.69 
.69 

.69 
.36 
.69 


1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

.91 

.76 

.76 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

.91 

1.75 


132.05 

132.24 

131.99 

75.52 

75.02 

74.96 

123.04 

122.  U 

132.05 

139.86 

96.87 

139.46 


13.17 
12.38 
13.17 
13.89 
21.89 
21.89 
7.23 
7.64 
13.17 

13.00 
-.35 
13.41 
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MoMor 
option ' 


Ktuam 

804480 


804480 

804480 

804480 

804481 

804481 

804481 

8047 

8047801 

8047802 

8047803 

8047804 

8047805 

8047806 

8047807 

8047808 

8047809 

8047810 

8047811 

8047812 

80(8       • 

8048801  . 

8048802 

8048803 

8048804 

8048805 

8048806 

8048807 

8048808 

8048809 

8048810 

8048811 

8056 

8056801 
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Exhibit  1 — Continued 

DEVaOPMENT  COST  OF  PRODUCTION— PROOF  OF  ENDING  INVENTORY,'  1966  MODEL  FORD,  JULY  29.  1966— Continuod 


Ooscriptiwi' 


Rofular 
iiMtoriil  < 


Minor         Standard 
matorial  •         parts  • 


Inbound         Diract         ManutK-          Unit         Usata  and      Adjuitad 
transpor-         labor '           turing          standard        daTivary       unit  cost  >' 
tation' ovarhaad  »        cost  "        changas  " 


(Pata  22  o(  original)— Continuad 


dual  rania  auteaMtk  tranamlaaioii — Cont. 


-spaad  manual: 
53-54 


390  4VM< 

64. 

65. 

67. 

68. 

69. 

71. 

72-74. 

76-78. .. 

66 
428  4V  PI 

51-52^ 

60. 

62. 

64. 

65. 

66. 

67. 

68. 

69. 

72-74. 

76-78. 

71. 
428  4V  PI  >  >L  dual  range  automatic  traiMfflisaion: 

51-2-3|l. 

60 

62 

64 

65 

67 

68 

69 

71-72- 

76-78. 

66 
428  4-barral 


51-52-1 J-54 


8056802 
8056803 
8056804 
8056805 
8056806 
8056807 
8056808 
8056809 
8056810 
8057 

8057  01 
8057  02 
8057  03 
8057  04 
8057  05 
8057  06 
8057  07 
8057  08 
8057  09 
8057  10 

8057  11 
8058 

8058  01 
8058  02 
8058  03 
8058  04 
8058  05 
8058  06 
8058  07 
8058  08 
8058  09 
8058  10 
8100 
8100601 
8100602 
8100603 
8100801 
8100802 
8100803 
8100804 
8100805 
8102 
8102801 
8103 
8103801 
8104 
8104801 
8104802 


60.... 
61-63. 
62 


60. 
62. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 


$136. 21 

135.96 

95.62 

94.17 

94.11 

127. 01 

128.05 

128.06 

136.02 

17.31 
84.56 

17.93 

18.12 

148.77 

17.16 

84.58 

87.03 

87.14 

6.85 

6.86 

6.85 


to:  33 
.33 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.33 
.33 
.33 
.33 

-.01 
-.01 
-.01 
-.01 
-.01 
-.01 
-.01 
-.01 
-.01 
-.01 
-.01 
-.01 


carburetor  4-sp 


139.96 
85.82 

139.97 

140.25 

139.91 
85.88 
85.34 
85.28 

117.7    . 

117.78  . 

I4a01  . 


129.38 


-.01 


10.58 
.58 
.34 
.34 
.34 
.58 
.58 
.58 
.58 

.42 

.01 
.42 
.42 
.42 
.42 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.42 
.42 
.42 

.33 
.14 
.33 
.33 
.33 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.33 
.33 
.33  . 

.49 


$0.09 

.09 

-.71 

-.71 

-.71 

.09 

.09 

.09 

.09 

-.89 
-1.69 


-.89 

-.89 

-1.69 

-1.69 

-1.69 

-.89 

-.89 


-.84 

-1.64 

-.84 

-.84 

-.84 

-1.64 

-L64 

-LM 

-••4 

-.M 


$0.69 
.69 
.36 
.30 

.30 


.69 
.69 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

.77 

.77 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.74 
.41 
.74 
.74 
.74 
.41 
.36 
.36 
.74 
.74 


-.89 


1.10 


$1.75  $139.65  $12.69 

1.75  139.40  13.41 

.91  96.59  .46 

.76  94.93  .62 

.76  94. 87  .62 

1.75  130.45  7.47 

1.75  131.49  6.43 

1.75  131.50  6.43 

1.75  139.46  13.41 

2.80  20.73  139.94 

2.80  86.84  8.38 

2.80  21.35  139.33 

2.80  21.54  138.61 

2.80  152.19  8.43 

2.80  20.58  140.10 

2.80  86.86  9.23 

1.96  88.14  4.69 

1.96  88.25  4.65 

1.27  8.14  -1.07 

1.27  8.15  -1.07 

1.27  8.14  -1.07 

1.88  142.07  7.92 

1.04  85.77  7.50 

1.88  142.08  7.92 

1.88  142.36  7.11  . 

1.88  142.02  7.92  . 

1.04  85.83  8.31  . 

.91  85.11  12.67  . 

.91  85.05  13.19. 

1.88  119.88  13.79  . 

1.88  119.89  13.79  . 

140.34  7.88  . 

2.80  132.87  5.90  . 
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arburetor  XPL  dual  rangt  automatic  transmi*- 


64.... 

65.... 
66.... 
67.... 
68.... 
69.... 
423  4-barral 
sion:  ^ 
Sl-52-$-54 
60.... 
62.... 
64.... 
65.... 
67.... 
68.... 
69.... 
71-72- 
76-78. 
66.... 

428  8  birral,  4  speed,  maimil: 
51-52-5  1-54 


75.66 

-40.24 

129.90 

130.09 

128.94 

129.14 

75.81 

78.49 

78.56 


-.01 
-.01 
-.01 
-.01 
-.01 
-.01 
-.01 
-.01 
-.01 


.15 
+.53 
.49 
.49 
.49 
.49 
.15 
.15 
.IS 


-1.69 
-.05 


-.89 

-.89 

-1.69 

-1.69 

-1.69 


1.10 
.39 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
.77 
.77 


2.80 
.99 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
1.96 
1.96 


69 
61-63 
Tharmactor 


(mission  system  closad: 
51-52-1  ^54-62-64. 
65  66-B-74-76-78. 
71. 


51-52-  3-54-«2-64-65-66. 

60-67-48-69. 

61-63. 

71-72- 

76-78. 
Tharmactor  tmission  closed  and  427  engine: 

All.... 
Tharmactor 

All 

Tharmactor 

All  except 

Wagons. . 


iosed— 390  2  barrel  engine: 


imission  closed  and  428  control  E: 
-61  and  wagons 


' 


158.21                .45                .74  -.84  .74  1.88 

104.17                .45                .63  -1.64  .41  1.04 

157.71                .45                .74  -.84  .74  1.88 

157.90               .45               .74  -84  .74  1.88 

157.65               .45               .74  -.84  .74  1.88 

104.32                .45                .63  -1.64  .41  1.04 

104.01                .45                .63  -1.64  .36  .91 

103.95                .45                .63  -1.64  .36  .91 

122.65                .45                .74  -.84  .74  1.88 

122.15  .45  .74  -.84  .74  1.88 
157.71               .45               .74  -.84  .74  1.88 

558.64            -.01              1.52  -.81  1.24  3.15 

505.34  -.01                .98  -1.61  1.24  3.15 

559.16  -.01               1.52  -.81  1.24  3.15 

559.35  -.01  1.52  -.81  1.24  3.15 
559.10  -.01  1.52  -.81  1.24  3.15 
558.40  -.01  1.52  -.81  1.24  3.15 
505.15  -.01  .98  -1.61  1.24  3.15 
508.77  -.01  .98  -1.61  .91  2.31 
508.84  -.01  .98  -1.61  .91  2.31 
392.27 .03  .22  .56 

25.34 1.36  .23  .30  .76 

20.58 1.3S  .23  .33  .84 

20.86 L3I  .23  .3)  .84 

18.02 L3S  .23  .33  .84 

17.02 1.3«  .23  .33  .84 

17.03 1.36  .23  .33  .84 

18.02 1.38  .23  .30  .76 

17.96 1.36  .23  .30  .76 

.57  -.22  -.56 

.11  

I 

.11  

•" 


78.01  5.15 

-39.45  2.62 

133.39  5.29 

133.  58  4. 57 

132. 43  4. 95 

132.83  5.71 

78. 16  5. 53 

79.67  .76 

79.74  .76 

161.18  4.39 
105. 06  4. 52 
160.68  4.80 
160. 87  4. 08 
160.62  4.80 
105.21  5.24 

104.72  9.37 
104.66  9.37 
125.62  25.26  . 
125.12  25.67  . 
160.68  4.80  . 

563.73  4.61  . 
509.09  3.91  . 
564.25  4.00  . 
564.44  3.28  . 

564. 19  4. 00  . 
563.49  4.76  . 
508.90  4.63  . 
511.35  -.74. 
511.42  -.74  . 
393.08  

28.03  -1.70  . 

23. 34  3. 10  . 

23.62  2.82 

20.78  3.21  . 

19.78  4.21  . 

19.79  1.97. 
2a67  3.21  . 
2a61  3.27 

-.21  -5.85. 

.  11  -2. 37  . 

.11  -1.47. 

.11  -1.47. 


8105 

8105801 

8105802 

8105803 

8107 

8107801 


Tharmactor 
51-52 


60-67-6  1-69 
-2-4-  -8 


( fnission  closed  and  428  poHn: 
5-54-62-65-66 


71 
Tharmactor 
All  excett 


See  footnotes  at  en  I  of  table, 
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( k)sed-390  4V  engim: 
^■60-67-68-69 


-.42  -.42  -.59 

.26 -.26  -1.27 

-.42  -.42  -.79 

-3.66 -3.66  -1.26 
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Exhibit  1 — Continued 

DEVELOPMENT  COST  OF  PRODUCTION— PROOF  OF  ENDING  INVENTORY,'  1966  MODEL  FORD,  JULY  29,  1966— Continued 


Modal  or 
option  > 


Description ' 


Regular  Minor 

material <    .  material* 


Standard       Inbound         Diract         Manutac-  Unit 

parts  •         transpor-         labor '  turing  standard 

tation '  overhead  *        cost  *' 


Usage  and      Adjusted 
defivery       unit  cost  u 
changes  » 


(Page  24  of  original) — Continued 


8107  TInrmaetor  cloead-390  4V  engine: — Continued 

8107802  60-67-«8-69 

8110  Thermactor  closed-352  engine: 

8110801  51-52-53-54 

8110802  62-44-65-66 

8110803  60-67-W-669 

8110804  71-72-74-76-78 

8112  Thermactor-power  steering-air  conditioning: 

8112601  Ail  6  cylinder 

8506  Locking  fuel  tank  cap: 

8506  01  51-52-53-54 

8506  02  62-«4-65-66 

8506  03  72-74-7fr-78 

8506  04  60-67-68-69 

8506  OS  61-63 

8513  Roof  lite  wire: 

8513  01  52-54 

8534  Radk)  noise  suppressor: 

8534  01  All 

8539  Heavy  duty  suspension: 

8539  01  All  except  wagons 

8539  02  71  

8539  03  72-74-76^78 

8542  Taxi  package,  standard : 

8542601  52-54 

8542801  52-54 

8558  60-ampera  alternator: 

8558601  All  6  cylinder 

8558801  All  8  cylinder  except  61-63 

8558802  61-63 

8559  Foot  type  tire  pump: 

8559  01  All 

8560  3S2-390  With  60-ampere  alternator: 

8S60801  All 


-$2.32 -$2.32         -$0.08 


-2.54  . 

-2.54  . 

-2.54  . 

3. 57  . 

.50 

.55 
.55 
.70 

.55  . 
-.15  . 

1.00 

1.15  . 

.50  . 

3.a. 

3.48 

36.95 
36.40 

-9.27 
3104 
36.49 

1.90 

-.18  . 


$ao7 


$0.01 

.01 

.01 
.04 
.04 

.47 
.46 


$0.06 


$0.15 


.19 
.19 
.19 


.48 
.48 

.48 


.02 


-2.54 
-2.54 
-2.54 
-3.57 

.50  . 

.55 
.55 
.70 
.55 

-.15 

1.08 

1.37 

.51 
3.52 
3. 52 

37.42 
36.86 

-8160 
31.71 
37.16 

1.92 

-.18 


.36 

.36 
.36 
.36 


.20 
-2.78 
-2.78 

-.60 
-.80 

14.33 
-1.47 


-1.40 
.18 
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8572  Taxi  package,  standard,  with  dual  'ange  automatic  trans- 
mission: 

8572601                 52-54 -.08. 

8S90  Taxi jMckaga.  expanded:  .,   . 

8590601                  52^54 45.36  . 

8S90801                   52-54 45.51  . 

8597  Taxi  package,  expanded,  with  dual  range  automatic  trans- 
missMn: 

g^ycQ]                 52-54                    ...............  —.08  - 

8613  Police  pKkage,  Depu^,  240  engine: 

8613601  52-54 56.61  . 

8613602  51-53 56.96  . 

8813603                 71 43.ffi  . 

8613604                 72-74 51.50  . 

8614  Police  package,  Sentinel,  289  engine: 

8614  01                51-53 37.56. 

8614  02                 52-54 37.21. 

8614  03                  71 13.30. 

8814  04                  72-74 20.95  . 

8815  Polk»  package,  Guardian,  390  2V  engine:  ,    . 

8615  01                 51-53 15.26  . 

8615  02                 52-54 1J.91  . 

8615  03                 71 13.30  . 

8615  04                 72-74 20.95. 

8816  Police  package.  Cruiser  390  4V  engine: 

8616  01        51-53 26- «  - 

8616  02       52-54 26.06  . 

8616  03                 71-72-74 20.95  . 

8617  Police  package,  Interceptor  428  4V: 

8617  01                 51-53 23.77 

8617  02                 52-54 23. «  . 

8617  03                  71 11.64  . 

8617  04                  72-74 19.29. 

8618  Police  package.  Marauder  390  2V  SPL: 

8618  01                 51-53 3.93  . 

8618  02                  52-54 4.97  . 

8618  03                 71 -2.57. 

8618  04                 72-74 12.22 

8619  Taxipackage,  New  York:  ...  „ 

8619601                 52-54... lli-M 

8619801                 52-54 84.32 

8820  Springs,  heavy  duty  with  mand.  shk.  heavy  duty  export: 

8620601  All  except  wagons -M  ■ 

8620602  Wagons .38  . 


.57 
.57 


.71  . 
.72  . 
.55  . 
.65  - 

.47  . 
.47  . 
.17  . 
.26  . 

.19  . 
.19  . 
.17  . 
.26  . 

.33  . 
.33  . 
.26  . 

.30  . 
.30  . 
.15  . 
.24  . 

.05  . 

.06  . 

-.03  . 

.15  . 

1.44 
1.06 


-.08 

45.93  1.37  . 

46.08  -.43  . 

-.08 

57.32  -29.60  . 

57.68  -29.50  . 

44.40  -29.68  . 

52.15  -29.60  . 

38.03  -10.65  . 

37.68  -10.75  . 

13.47  .32  . 

21.21  .40  . 

15.45  11.65  '. 

15.10  11.55  . 

13.47  .32  . 

21.21  .40  . 

26.74  .50. 

26.39  .40. 

21.21  .40. 

24.07  -13.53. 

23.72  -13.63. 

11.79  .12. 

19.53  .20. 

3.98  -6.62 

5. 03  -4. 40  . 

-2.60  -.58 

12.37  -.50 

116.12  -29.87 

85.38  .46 

.38  2.72 

.38  3.12 
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8620801  All  except  wagons 

8620602  Wagons 

8622  Taxi  package,  New  York  and  dual  range  automate  trans- 

mission: 

8622601       52-54 

8622801        52-54 

8623  Except  cool  package  and  390  manual  transmission : 

8623  01  51-52-53-54 

8623  02  62-64-65-66 

8623  03  Wagons 

8624  Except  cool  pKkage  and  390  dual  range  automatic  transmis- 

sion: 
8624  01  Ail  except  61-63 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


.38 
.38 

22.98 
23.06  . 

1.05 
1.05 
1.05 

1.05 


.38  2.72 

.38  3. 12 

22.98  -7.89 

23.06         -23.06 

1.05 

1.05 

1.05 

1.05 
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Modal  or 
option  > 


8625 

8625601 

8635 

8635801 

8671 

8671 

8707 

8707601 

8709 

8709801 

8711 

8711801 

8711802 

8716 

8716  01 

8716  02 

8717 

8717801 


Exhibit  1 — Continued 

DEVELOPMENT  COST  OF  PRODUCTION-PROOF  OF  ENDING  INVENTORV,>  19C6  MODEL  FORD.  JULY  29.  19C6-CoaliiHMd 


Doscriplion  > 


R«|iil*r 

Minor 

Standard 

Inbound 

Diroct 

ManutK- 

Unit 

material  • 

matarial  > 

parti' 

transpor- 
Ution' 

labor' 

turini 
ovarhead  • 

standard 
co»t'» 

Usagt  and      Adjusted 
delivery       unit  cost  >- 
ciianges  ■> 


(Page  26  of  oriiiiial)— Continued 


Extra  coolin   package: 
All 


Police  packi  |ei,  interceptor,  42MV  with  dual  nnft  auto- 
matic trar  imssion: 

51-52  51-54-71-72-74 
Low  octane  |it  75: 

All 
Police  pack; 

51-52-1 
Police  pack. 
mission: 

51-52- 
Polica  packa 

51-52  ' 

71-72-; 
Trim  vinyl,  i  (port  type.  Canada 


$32.46 


-9.60 


«a4i 


52. 


54 

Police  packi 
51-52 


\t^ 


J  The  o[ii 
iiivento 


nal  of  tliis  doci  ment  included  4  additional  ^columns:  Units  produced,  Prior  month's 


nits  sold,  and  I 


nding  (month's)  Inventory  The  exhibit  was  made  available  to  the  sub- 


committees with  the  undei  itanding  that  those  columns  would  be  withheld  from  the  public  record. 


The  remaining  columns  of 
assembly  plant  lor  1  monti 


and  1st  line  of  2d  page)  o 
next  column,  "Description 
under  the  option  titles  cai 
vehicle  section  of  the  table 


followed  by  the  model  des  ription 


>  Description  of  model  of 
of  2d  page)  and  options  on 
note  respecting  options:  thi 
or  deductions  From  the  cost 


le,  OEP  240  engine  and  A/T: 

54-71-72-74 

cruiser  390  with  dual  range  automatic  trans- 


54-71  -72-74 

I,  Sentinel  289  AT: 
54 


Ranger  289-2V: 


5.10  

-.08  

-1.25  

-.20  

-.20 .                . 

13.79      

.17 

14.61  

.11 

-11.15  

$32.87       -$32.46 

-9.60  -.20 

5.10 

-.M 

-1.25  -.20 

-.20 

-.20 

13.96  

14.79  -.« 

-U.1S  11.  u 


the  table  reflect  unit  standard  costs  lor  the  items  ol  production  ol  1 
July  1966. 


'  The  numbers  in  this  co  umn  are  computer  code  numbers  for  the  automobile  models  (1st  page 


options  (remainder  of  pages  of  the  table)  named  or  identified  In  the 
'  The  auto  model  numbers  (2-digit  numbers:  51,  52,  76,  etc.)  shown 
be  translated  into  the  model  represented  by  reference  to  the  base 
the  1st  page  and  1st  line  of  the  2d  page),  where  these  numbers  appear 


"base  vehicle"  or  car  with  standard  equipment  (1st  page  and  1st  line 
base  vehicles  (remainder  of  table;  see  also  note  2  above)  Important 
costs  shown  are  Increments  to  the  factory  cost  of  the  base  vehicle, 
A  minus  preceding  a  number  (in  the  subsequent  columns)  indicates 


that  the  option  shown  repri  tents  a  deduction  from  cost  of  the  base  vehicle.  Many  or  most  of  the 
options  have  a  base  vehicli  counterpart,  and  there  the  option  costs  shown  reveal  not  the  total 
cost  of  that  option  but  the  in  irement  tor  that  option  over  standard  equipment,  e.g..  power  windows 
over  standard  windows. 

Explanatkin  of  abbrevia  nns  and  numbers  found  in  the  Description  column:  Altern-Leece 
Neville— a  type  or  brand  a  alternator.  Delete  (indicates  cost  savings  on  delete  options).  Engine 
(usually  with  a  number,  as  i  1 390E—  390  CI D  (cubic  inch  displacement)  engine;  428  poiKe  engine— 
428  CID  police  engine;  see  also  entry,  this  list:  Number).  FX— a  type  of  automatic  transmission 
(a  Ford  brand  name — not  a  i  abbreviation).  LTD— a  submodel  of  car  (tradename).  MX— a  type  of 
automatic  transmission  (Fo  i  tradename  or  designation,  not  an  abbrevialMn).  Numbers— two-digit 
numbers  (51,  53,  60,  65,  7  ,  etc.)  refer  to  computer  code  numbers  for  partkular  model  of  cars 
(see  footnote  2,  jbove);  3-(  i|it  numbers  (240,  289.  352.  390,  427,  428)  are  the  siies  of  engines  and 
describe  cubic  Inches  of  (  iiston)  displacement  (CIO);  see  also  entry,  this  list,  Engine.  Safely 
control  panel  (a  group  of  c  >tk>ns  sold  as  a  package,  identified  in  dealer  literature).  Thermactor 
(exhaust  emission  control  s  fslem;  see  IBM  code  8100  for  full  name  of  the  1966  emission  control 
system:  Thermactor  emissi  in  system  closed).  V  (preceded  by  a  number)— a  size  of  carburetor 
(2V— 2-barrel  carburetor;  IV — 4-barrel  carburetor).  XP,  XPL— a  type  or  types  of  automatic 
transmission  (Ford  tradena  les  or  designations,  not  abbreviations). 

*  "Regular  material"  includes  the  important  parts  of  the  automobile,  e.g.,  fenders,  frames, 
doors,  trim  components,  d  ishes,  visors,  etc.  A  comparison  of  the  amount  in  this  column  with 
amounts  in  the  following  co  iumns,  especially  minor  material,  standard  parts  and  direct  labor,  will 
give  some  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the  line  item  was  entirely  or  largely  assembled  in  an- 
other factory  (of  either  the  ^ord  Motor  Co.  oi  an  independent  supplier)  or  in  this  assembly  plant. 
It  is  especially  important  ti  remember  that,  insofar  as  this  column  covers  the  assembly  plant's 
costs  for  materials  furnish«  i  to  this  factory  by  another  factory  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co..  or  a  Ford 
subsidiary,  this  column  IncI  des  markup  taken  by  the  other  Ford  factory,  whk:h  is  a  part  of  Ford's 
total  profit  tor  the  line  item,  not  identifiable  in  this  exhibit. 

*  "Minor  material"  Inclu  les  bulk  materials  such  as  glue,  solder,  paint;  i.e.,  items  for  which 
there  is  no  neat  or  convenii  nt  measure  for  amount  used  per  car. 

'  "Standard  parts"  are  tf  ose  widely  used  on  all  (or  many)  models,  such  as  metal  screws,  small 
screws,  nuts  and  bolts.  Ho\  'ever,  larger  or  more  "costly"  standard  parts,  such  as  a  2-cent  bolt, 
might  be  included  in  the  l! :  column,  "Regular  materials." 


'  "Inbound  transportation"  is  an  amount  that  charges  oft  the  cost  of  material  transportation 
against  production  It  is  adjusted  perk>dically,  depending  on  the  amount  of  freight  charges  incurred. 

*  "Direct  labor"  refers  to  direct,  identifiable  labor  expended  on  assembly  of  a  unit  in  this 
plant.  "Direct  labor"  costs  incurred  by  Ford  in  other  ot  its  factories  would  be  included  in  the 
"Regular  materials"  column,  but  of  course  are  not  identifiable  there  by  amount.  The  dollar  cost 
shown  in  the  "direct  labor"  column  cannot  be  interpreted  as  the  actual  dollar  cost.  It  is  based 
on  a  standard  labor  figure  (at  that  time  $2.76  per  hour),  thus  the  number  of  hours  per  car  (at 
standard  volume)  can  be  obtained  by  dividing  by  the  standard  labor  rate. 

*  "Manufacturing  overhead"  covers  essentially  hxed,  nonallocable  costs  including  Indirect 
labor,  such  as  some  standard  for  maintenance  and  repair.  It  is  not  clear  how  this  figure  is  derived 
and  exactly  what  it  includes  but  it  probably  includes  all  typical  indirect  costs:  lights,  power, 
depreciation,  etc. 

■^  "Unit  standard  cost"  Is  simply  the  sum  of  the  preceding  6  columns.  Again,  this  cannot  be 
interpreted  as  the  precise  actual  cost  of  a  unit,  since  standard  costing  prevents  such  direct  esti- 
mation. For  instance,  regular  material  Is  costed  at  "standard"  cost  (which  permits  interplant 
performance  comparison)  In  many  and  perhaps  most  cases,  however,  standard  and  actual  costs 
are  identical  and  almost  always  extremely  close.  The  next  item  must  be  considered  in  this 
connection. 

>>  "Usage  and  delivery  changes"  is  a  cost  Item  that  provides  the  flexibility  in  the  costing  system 
and  refers  strictly  to  adjustments  fa  regular  material  costs.  This  is  necessary  because  costs  at  the 
hrsi  of  the  model  year  are  only  approximations;  as  errors  are  discovered,  plants  are  notified  and 
then  investigate  the  cost  adjustment  required.  The  figure  shown  in  this  column  for  any  item  is  a 
cumulative  total,  possibly  of  many  changes  through  the  year.  Since  this  computer  run  is  tor  July, 
the  last  month  of  production,  the  hgure  shown  should  reflect  quite  accurately  the  total  net  adjust- 
ment lor  the  year.  Pluses,  absence  of  minuses,  indicate  that  the  figure  is  an  addition  to  regular 
material  costs,  while  minuses  represent  decreases. 

"  "Adjusted  unit  cost"  is  a  column  not  included  in  the  original  table  but  added  by  the  com- 
mittee staff  for  convenience.  When  completed  (the  column  is  now  completed  only  in  part)  it  will 
simply  be  the  sum  or  difference  of  the  preceding  2  columns. 

X  This  IS  the  first  entry  showing  an  option  combination.  The  preceding  entry,  1001,  is  believed 
to  show  the  incremental  cost  ot  a  power  lock  differential  over  and  above  the  cost  of  a  standard 
differential.  This  entry  shows  the  cost  saving  when  a  power  lock  differential  is  combined  with  any 
of  the  4  special  engines  identified  here  by  number.  See  also  list  of  abbreviations  in  footnote  2, 
above. 

>•  Wear  resistant  heavy  duty  bonded  brakes. 

"  Fade  resiitant  heavy  duty  riveted  brakes. 

■<  This  line  apparently  represents  the  savings  involved  in  deleting— i.e.,  reveals  the  factory  net 
cost  of~a  set  of  standard  rear  seat  belts.  Computer  code  Nos.  4800,  4801,  4802,  4803.  and  4805 
are  similarly  interesting  items  on  the  cost  of  safety  equipment,  as  well  as  revealing  the  regular 
cost-accounting  for  deletion  of  such  equipment  presumably  at  a  dealer's  or  customer  s  request 

■^  Shows  the  incremental  cost  of  the  indicated  tires  over  standard  equipment  (See  p.  3  of  ex- 
hibit 2  for  standard  equipment  tires )  All  costs  are  for  a  set  of  5  tires. 

■•  Indicates  cost  saving  of  deleting  the  spare  tire  and  wheel  for  the  indicated  tire.  This  is  the 
best  and  only  evidence  the  exhibit  provides  of  Ford's  cost  for  a  single  tire — but  it  is  not  too  helpful, 
since  the  prices  shown  also  include  the  cost  of  the  spare  wheel. 


6-cylinder  models: 

Custom: 

2-door  sedan. . 
4-door  sedan.. 

Custom  500: 

2-door  sedan. . 
4-door  sedan.. 

GalaxieSOO: 

4-door  sedan.. 
2-door  hardtop 
4-door  hardtop 
Convertible 

Station  wagon: 
4-door  Ranch 
4-door  Country 
4-door  Country 
4-door  Country  Sq 
4-door  Country  ~ 


Wagoi 


Sedi 


3ee  footnotes  at  enc 


EXHIBIT  2 
(Page  1  of  original) 
FORD  DIVISION.  FORD  MOTOR  CO.,   1966  FORD  PASSENGER  CAR  PRICES 
(Printed  Mar.  10,  1966— Prices  to  be  used  beginning  on  effective  date  ot  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966) 


IBM  code      Body  code 


Wholesale 
to  dealer  ■ 


Schedule  "A" 
D.  &D. 


Wholesale 

delivered  > 


Suggested 
"st 


Suggested 
retail ' 


Sedii 


n,  6  passengers. . 

n,  DFRSi 

lire,  6  passengers. 
^  I,  DFRS> 


Sqi  re, 


53  62E 

54  54E 

51  628 

52  54B 

62  54A 

66  63B 

64  578 

65  76A 

71  710 

72  718 
74  71C 
76  71 E 
78  71A 


$1,705.18 
1.742.73 

1,779.10 
1,817.15 

1.922.31 
1,927.88 
1,985.43 
2,110.58 

2,005.95 
2.071.95 
2,157.69 
2.290.05 
2,351.13 


$125. 10 
127.90 

$1,830.28 
1,870.63 

130.24 
132. :4 

1,909.34 
1,949.69 

139.82 
140.74 
143.06 
153.34 

2,062.13 
2,068.62 
2,128.49 
2,263.92 

147.08 
151.17 
155.75 
166.81 
171.07 

2,153.03 
2,223.12 
2,313.44 
2,456.86 
2.522.20 

$2,215 
2.264 

$2,380.10 
2,431.90 

2.311 
2.360 

2,481.24 
2,532.54 

2.497 
2.504 
2.579 
2.741 

2,676.82 
2,684.74 
2,762.06 
2,934.34 

2.606 
2.691 
2.803 
2.975 
3.054 

2,793.08 
2,882.17 
2,998.75 
3,181.81 
3.265.07 

of  table. 
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[Printed  Mar.  10,  1966— Price*  to  be  used  befiitnlng  on  effective  date  of  Tex  Adjustment  Act  of  1966] 
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IBM  code      Body  code 


Wholesale 
to  dealer  ■ 


Schedule  "A" 
D.&D. 


Wholesale 
delivered  > 


Suggested 
list 


Suggested 
retail' 


8-cylinder  289  CIO  2V  (Base  V  8):  Extra  charge  over  240  CID  6-cythid«f. (except  „„  jg,  „  „m                 $106.72 

Galaxie  500/XL.  LTD.  and  7  Litre.) »""  ^'^  ^  "^ 

FofdLTD:'                                                                                                               „    „c  2  305  46  166  11  2,471.57                  2.995               3.201.11 

ISrRSlSlS^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::""":---        ^  "f  I  mm  m\*  2:531.40          3,068        3,277.58 

Galaxie  500/XL :«                                                                                                                     g,    „.  2  327  51  167  62  2,495.13                    3.023                 3.230.62 

c^'JlCertlbie'""' :;::.::::::::::::::::;:::::::::;::        el  "b  -      tiion  iSo:?!  2:690.43          3,260        3.480.22 

Galaxie  500  7  Litre:'                                                                                                     ,    g,,.  2  613  39  187.40  2,800.79                  3,394               3.621.40 

2^«;^^ardtop y.::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::".".:        m  "o  2:795:24  199:87  2:996.11          3,632        3.871.87 

2  Includes  heater,  standard  safety  features,  and  manufacturer's  suggested  dealer  preparation  4-speed  manual  optional, 

and  conditioning  charge  of  $40  In  addltwn  to  schedule  "A"  D.  &  D.  f^^^g.  -j^^^  suggested  list  and  retail  delivered  prices  and  those  on  the  following  pages  are 

'  Dual  facing  rear  seats.                                .    .                                      i./vi\.nH,^h— i  suggested  prices  only,  provided  for  your  convenience,  and  are  not  intended  to  be  determinative 

.  8-cylinder!89  CIO  2-V  Cruise-0-Matic  transmission,  bucket  seats(XL),  console  (XL)  and  wheel  'ofjjy'p' j^^s  ,hat  you  charge, 
covers  are  included  in  prices. 

REGULAR  PRODUCTION  OPTIONS 


Wholesale 
to  dealer 


Schedule 
"A"  D.  &  D. 


Wholesale 
delivered 


Suggested 
list 


Suggested 
reUil 


Extra  charge  over  200  HP  289  CID  Challenger  V-8: 

250  HP  352  4-VV-8 

275HP390  2-VThunderbird  V-8 

315  HP  390  4-V  Thunderbird  spec.  V-8 

345  HP  428  CID  4-V  T/Bird  V-8,  all  except  7  litre 

425  HP  427  CID  8-V  Cobra  V-8: ' 

All  except  7  litre 

7  litre  only 

Transmissions: 

Cruise-O-Matic—6-cyl.  engine -..- c;  --%VxnV 

Cruise-0-Matk:  289  (ilD  8-cyl  engine  (std.  on  XL  and  LTD). 


$42.43 

73.27 

111.20 

157.93 

703.60 
545. 67 

133.10 
140. 40 


$2.97 
5.13 
7.78 

11.05 

$45.40 

78.40 

118.98 

168.98 

$55.90 

96.40 

146.40 

207.80 

$58.87 

101.53 
154.18 
218. 8S — 

49.29 
38.24 

752.89 
583.91 

925.80 
718.00 

975.09 
756.24 

9.40 
9.89 

142.  50 
150.29 

166.40 
175.  50 

175.80 
185.39 

(Page  2  of  original) 


Cruise-0-Matic  352,  390,  or  428: 

8-cyhnder  engine— XL,  LTD  models  only 

All  models  except  XL,  LTD  and  7  litre .-■""•.•-"." 

4-speed  manual,  390.  4V,  427  or  428  CIO  engine  (N/A  on  station  wagons),  except— 

XL,  7  litre  and  LTD  models 

XL,  7  litre  and  LTD  models  only 

Overdrive,  240  or  289  engine 

Power  assists: 

Power  disc  brakes  (std.  on  7  litre) 

Power  brakes' --- --- .--;--- 

Power  seat.  6-way  full  width  (N/A  with  4-speed  transmission) 

pSwe[  wmdiwV(N/A  on  cuitom;  custom'  'SOb;  "ranch  "wagon "itid"MiintiV"  "sed"an"," «iil"a"bii'M"MiintiV" "sedan"  With" 

deluxe  trim) ---- 

Power  tailgate  window  (71 B  and  71D) 

Power  bucket  seat,  6-way,  driver  only 

Performance  equipment: 

Battery  heavy  duty  (std.  with  427  and  428  CID  engines) -A:-.---.-.L;i.Jv;.,J  •••; 

Utr^ted' slip  differential,  includes  riveted  brakes  and  H.D.  Aide  (N/A  with  427  CID  engine) 

Safety  equipment: 

Electric  windshield  wipers,  2-speed 

Glass,  tinted  with  banded  windshield 

siHVc"olrvwre'nMCo^rSr'p^nel-ln"ciJdwVic"^."u"m 
and  seat  belt  warning  light: 

2-door  models 

4-door  models :---,.--j/ 

Seat  belts,  deluxe,  front  retractors  and  warning  light: 

Front  and  rear 

Front  rear  and  3d  seat(wagons).....      ..---.-.-...-;-- 

Speed  control,  automatic  (V-8  engine  and  Cruiso-0-Mitic  req  d)----------^--------^-. ---,----- 

Visibility  group-includes  remote  control  mirror,  day/nite  mirror,  and  2-$pe«d  windshield  wipers 

Comfort-convenience  equipment: 

Si'u??«fi!5srir'or(»hVi'i?p^'rk^ 

''"c^latie  500  2-door  hardtop  and  convertible,  500/XL,  7  litre,  and  Ford  LTD  models  (parking  brake  light) 

Another  models --..---..- 

Fold-down  rear  seat  4-door  sedans  (includes  vinyl  trim) 

Luggage  tack  (wagons  only) 

Radio;  AM/FM,  pushbutton  and  front  antenna  (rear  speaker  required  on  XL.  LTD  and  7  litre  models  without  stereo- 

sonK). :■-": < 

Rear  seat  speaker  (standard  at  no  cost  with  sfereosonic)  

Reclinins  seat  with  headrest  passenger  seat  500/Xt  and  /  litre .••■v""-".'L;"""»i.'»u -:"iiu/cu' 

StJrwMnkUpe  system  (N/A  with  overdrive  or  4-speed;  includes  rear  seat  tpeakers)  available  with  AM  or  AM/FM 

radio 

*''*AKMfsUipt'boSy  side,  single  (2-door  hardtop  and  convertible  only) 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
OXIV 1T73 — ^P«rt  21 


$23. 36 
163. 81 

132.70 

N/C 
76.50 

70.09 
30.45 
68.30 
68.45 

72.05 
22.80 
60.75 

5.27 
30.00 

9.35 
28.40 
15.20 


36.30 
45.40 

10.44 
12.71 
44.75 
21.50 

256.90 


3.60 
10.40 
53.60 
31.95 
45.47 
41.25 

96.45 

9.45 

31.80 

92.71 

laoo 


$1.64 
11.47 

$25.00 
175.28 

$29.20 
204.80 

$3a84 
216.27 

9.32 

N/C 
5.40 

142.02 

N/C 

81.90 

174.70 

N/C 

100.70 

184.02 

N/C 
106.10 

4.91 
2.19 
4.85 
4.85 

75.00 
32.64 
73.15 
73.30 

92.30 
40.10 
89.90 
90.10 

97.21 
42.29 
94.75 
94.95 

5.04 
1.62 
4.25 

77.09 
24.42 
65.00 

94.90 
30.00 
80.00 

99.94 
31.62 
84.25 

.44 
2.10 

5.71 
32.10 

7.00 
39.50 

7.44 
4i:60 

.65 
2.05 
1.09 

10.00 
30.45 
16.29 

12.30 
37.40 
20.00 

12.95 
39.45 
21.09 

2.61 
3.24 

38.91 
48.64 

47.80 
59.80 

50.41 
63.04 

.73 

.89 

3.16 

1.51 

11.17 
13.60 
47.91 
23.01 

13.80 
16.80 
58.90 
28.30 

14.53 

17.69 
62.06 
29.81 

17.99 


274.89 


338.10 


356.09 


.29 
.79 
3.79 
2.34 
3.18 
3.21 

3.89 
11.19 
57.39 
34.29 
48.65 
44.46 

4.80 
13.70 
70.60 
42.10 
59.90 
54.30 

5.09 
14.49 
74.39 
44.44 
63.08 
57.51 

6.75 

.72 

2.25 

103.20 
10.17 
34.05 

126.90 
12.50 
41.90 

133.65 
13.22 
W.1S 

6.49 

99.20 

122.00 

128.49 

.70 

ia70 

13.20 

13.90 

28150 
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Appearance  equipment — Untinued 

Deluxe  trim  group,  country  sedan,  includes  square-type  trim  and  electric  clocR. 
Paint,  2-tona  (N/A  on  iustom  or  ranch  wagon,  or  country  squire) 


Radio  antenna,  right  raar  quarter. 
Vinyl  root:  • 

2-door  hardtop 

4-door  hardtop 
Vinyl  trim,  Galaxie  500  (nodels. 


Wheel  covers,  styled  st<  il  (std.  with  7  litre): 

All  models  except '.  00/XL,  LTD  and  country  squira 

Galaxie  500/XL,  LT  )  and  country  squire ; 

Wheel  covers,  all  model ;  except  galaxie  500/XL,  LTD,  country  squire  and  7  litra 

Special  equipment: 

Closed  crankcase  emissii  n  system  (available  only  with  exh.  ECS  except  with  427  engines). 

Exhaust  emission  contro  system  (N/A  with  427  engines) 

Dtltte  optioiu:  MaiicAire  h<  iter,  no  delatt  witii  SatactAira 


•'  N/A  with'  station 
manual  tnmnnission  and  8. 


vngo  s- 


standard  equipment  Includes  transistorized  Ignition;  4-spe*d 
]  5x15  4-ply  BSW  nylon  tires  are  mandatory  extra  cost  options. 


Custom: 

2-door. 

4-door.. 
Custom  500; 

2-door.. 

4-door.. 
Galaxie  500: 


$7131 

15.45 

6.80 

$5.48 

1.14 
.50 

$83.79 

16.59 

7.30 

$103. 10 

20.40 

9.00 

$108.58 

21.54 

9.50 

53.63 
60.18 
17.60 

3.76 
4.21 
1.27 

57.39 

64.39 

.1187 

70.60 
79.20 
23.20 

74.36 
83.41 
24.47 

32.71 
17.35 
15.30 

2.29 
1.21 
1.14 

35.00 
1156 
16.44 

43.10 
22.90 
20.20 

45.39 
24.11 
21.34 

3.70 

34.40 

(ttSS) 

.29 

2.45 

(3.81) 

3.99 
36.85 

(56.76) 

4.90 

43.00 

(69.70) 

5.19 
45.45 
(73.51) 

:N/A  with  427  CID  engines. 


OPTIONAL  TIRE  PRICES 
rhe  following  are  standard  tire  sizes  for  1966  Ford  passenger  cars.  All  tire  sizes  shown  are  15  inch  4-ply  rated  rayon  black  sidawall  tires 


240,  289  CID 


352  4-V  CID 


390  2-V  CIO 


390  4-V  and  428  CID 


Without  A/C        WithA/C        Without  A/C        With  A/C        Without  A^        With  A/C        Without  A/C        With  A/C 


7.35 
7.35 

7.35 
7.35 


7.35 
7.35 

7.35 
7.35 


7.75 
7.75 

7.75 
7.75 


7.75 
•7.75 

7.75 
7.75 


7.35 
7.75 

7.35 
7.75 


7.75 
7.75 

7.75 
7.75 


7.75 
7.75 

7.75 
7.75 


7.75 
'7.75 

7.75 
7.75 


4-door ^. 

2-door  HT 

7.35 

1 7.35 

7.35 
7.35 
7.35 
7.75 

7.35  ■ 
7.35 

7.35 
7.75 

7.75 
7.75 
7.75 
7.75 

-'    7.75 
7.75 

7.75 
•7.75 

(•)                   ( 

^\45            ^ 

7.75 
7.75 
115 
115 

115 
115 

115 
115 

1 
(•) 

7.75 
7.75 
7.75 
7.75 

7.75 
7.75 

7.75 
7.75 

145 

7.75 

7.75 

•7.75 

115 

•7.75 

lis 

'7.75 
115 

W 

7.75 
7.75 
7.75 
7.75 

7.75 
7.75 

7.75 
•  7.75 

7.75 

'  7.75 

145 

7.75 
7.75 

4-door  HT 

7.35 

115 

Convertible 

7.35 

115 

Ford  LTD:  2 

2-door  HT 

7.35 

115 

4-door  HT 

7.35 

115 

Galaxie  500/XL:  > 

2-door  HT  

7.35 

115 

7.35 

115 

Galaxie  500  7  Litre;  > 
2-daor  HT 

(1) 

115 

Convertibia 

(') 

115 

Station  wagons:  Ail 

145 

145 

>  1  size  larger  with  exhai 
2  eS9  V-8  standard. 

>  428  V-8  standard. 

tt  emission  control  system. 

<Not 

Note 

available. 
Models  with  427  CIO  high-performance  engine  see  p.  4. 

Wholesale  to       Schedule  ' 
dealer                0.  &  0 

'A"     Wholesale  deliv-     Suggested  list     Suggested  retail  SL 
ered 

Models  having  (5)  7.35  x  15 
Extra  charge  for— 
(5)  7.35  X  15  4-p.r. 
(5)  7.75  X  15  4-p.r. 
(5)  7.75x15  4-p.r. 
(5)  8.15x15  4-p.r. 
(5)  115  X  15  4-p.r. 

-p.r.  BSW  rayon  tires  as  standard  equipment: 

WSW                      

$24.40 
10.00 
34.40 
21.60 
47.98 

$1.11 

.89 

2.02 

2.07 

3.64 

$25.51 
10.89 
36.42 
23.67 
51.62 

$32.20 
13.20 
45.40 
2150 
63.20 

$33.31 

JSW                 

14.09 

WSW                     

47.42 

3SW          

30.57 

WSW                               

66.84 

(Page  4  of  original) 

Models  having  (5)  7.75  x  15 

Extra  charge  for— 

(5)  7.75  X  4-p.r.  WS 

(5)  8.15x15  4-p.r. 

(5)  8.15  X  15  4-p.r. 

Models  having  (5)  8.15  x  15 

4-p  r  WSW 

-p.r.  BSW  rayon  tires  as  standard  equipment: 

n 

>sw 

vsw 

l-p.r.  BSW  rayon  tires  as  standard  equipment;  Extra  charge  for  (5)  115  x  15 

$24.40 
10.70 
37.08 

26.38 

33.10 
59.48 

26.38 

$1.13 

1.39 
2.97 

1.57 

2.93 
4.53 

1.60 

$25.53 
12.09 
40.05 

27.95 

36.03 
64.01 

27.98 

$32.20 
14.10 
4180 

34.80 

43.60 
7130 

34.80 

$33.33 
15.49 
51.77 

36.37 

All  models  witii  the  427  h'igi 
Extra  charge  for— 
(5)  815x15  4-p  r. 

-performance  engine  require  8.15  x  15  4-p.r.  nylon  tires  as 
SSW  nylon  tires 

follows: 

46.53 

(5)  8.15x15  4-p.r. 

The  following  models  have  ( 

Extra  charge  for  (5)  8.4 

WSW  nylon  tires 

82.83 

>)  8.45  X  15  4-p.r.  BSW  rayon  tires  as  standard  equipment: 
X  15  4-p.r.  WSW 

All  station  wagons. 

36.40 

(Pages  5  through  13  of 

original  intentionally  omitted  from  this  exhIbiO 

September  25,  1968 
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28151 


IBM 
code 


Wholesale  to 
dealer 


Schedule  "A" 
D.&D. 


Wholesale 
delivered 


Suggested 
list 


Suggested 
retail 


AHamator,  Leeca-Neville  (Pancake  type  with  internal  silicon  rectifler  and  dual  belt  drive.  Am- 
meter Included  with  the  60-amp.  alternator): 
53  ampere  Available  all  models  (N/A  with  air  conditioning,  427  CID.  or  289-2V  (with  exhaust 
emission  control  system)  engine.  Also  recommended  lor  towing  trailers  with  gross  weights 

from  2,000  to  5,500  pounds) - 462    $54.50 

60  ampere.  Available  with  designated  8-cylinder  models  (N/A  withairconditioning,427CI0, 

or  289-2V  (with  exhaust  emission  control  system)  engine) 463     68. 60 

Alternator,  Ford :  55  ampere,  dual  belt,  internal  silicon  rectifier  (the  regulator  is  adaptable  for  a 

charge  lighter  ammeter  system;  standard  with  air  conditioning  or  427  CID  engine) 461      15.20 

Adjustable  air  springs  for  rear  suspension 661      30.40 

Brakes  (available  for  all  production-installed  axle  ratios  and  transmissions); 

Bonded— Wear  resistant— 240  CID  engines  only  (N/A  with  limited-slip  differential  axles): 

Sedans,  hardtops,  and  convertibles 68F         6.50 

Riveted— lade  resistant  (standard  on  428  CIO  interceptor,  all  station  wagons,  427  CID 
engine  and  limited-slip  differential  axles):  6  and  8-cylinder  sedans,  hardtops,  and 
convertibles  (also  recommended  for  towing  trailers  with  gross  weights  from  2,000  to 

5,500  pounds) 68P  6  50 

Self-ad)usting  brakes,  tor  police  packages - 68K  N/C 

Clutch,  heavy  duty,  taxi  type  (clutch  has  11"  outside  diameter  and  123.7  square  inches  of 
f fictional  area,  extra  thick  friction  facings): 
Stronger  pressure  plate  springs  included  for  Ford  Custom  and  Custom  500,  Galaxie  500 
and  station  wagons  equipped  with  240  CID  engines  (N/A  with  overdrive  transmisswns  or 
Galaxie  500/XL,  7  Litre,  or  LTD  models) 432         4.00 

Extra  cooling  package;  ,„  ,. 

All  models  with  standard,  overdrive,  or  Cruise-0-Matic  transmission,  240  CI  D  engine 427         b.  50 

All  models  with  standard,  overdrive  or  Cruise-0-Matic  transmission,  8-cylinder  engines 
(N/A  with  air  conditioning  or  427  CID  engine.  Also  recommended  for  towing  trailers  with 

gross  weights  from  2,000  to  5,500  pounds) 427         7.50 

Floor  mats,  heavy  duty,  black  rubber;  Available  lor  Ford  Custom  and  Custom  500  2-door  and 

4-door  sedans.  Ranch  Wagon,  and  Country  Sedan  models  (front  and  rear) 176         4.30 

Frame,  heavy  duty --- 23.36 

Lamp  switches,  taxi  type:  4-door  operated  dome  light  with  warning  light  on  the  instrument  panel 
to  warn  the  driver  if  any  ol  the  4  doors  are  not  fastened  securely.  Available  for  Ford  Custom 
and  Custom  500  models  (4-door  sedan) 642        6.46 


$3.86 

$58.36 

$71.80 

$75.66 

4.84 

7144 

90.30 

9S.14 

1.09 
2.19 

16.29 
32.59 

20.00 
40.00 

21.09 
42.19 

.50 


7.00 


160 


t.» 


.50 
NIC 

7.00 

N.'C 

160 

N/C 

.28 

4.28 

5.30 

S.M 

.50 

7.00 

160 

9.10 

.57 

107 

9.90 

ia47 

.37 
1.64 

4.67 
25.00 

5.70 
30.80 

6.07 
32.44 

.50 


6.96 


.50 


9.00 


(Page  15  of  original) 


Locking  system,  single  key 56H 

Molding,  lower  body  side :  Available  for  Custom,  Galaxie  500,  Ranch  Wagon,  and  Country  Sedan 

models  (N/A  witn  accent  stripe  option) 513 

Radio  noise  suppression  equipment:  Highway-type  (includes  2  hood  bonding  straps,  2  wheel 

static  collector  springs,  1  condenser  for  ignition  coil) 464 

Roof  light  wiring,  taxi:  Dual  wire  with  hole  in  roof  panel  (also  used  for  single  wire  requirements 

by  taping  extra  wire).  Available  for  Ford  Custom  and  Custom  500  sedans 641 

Seats,  heavy  duty: 

Taxi-type,  100,000  mile  seat,  available  for  Ford  Custom  and  Custom  500  models,  with  extra 
heavy  duty  springs  and  padding— standard  seat  track: 

4-door,  front - Wl 

4-door,  rear --  532 

Police  and  taxi  type,  available  for  Ford  Custom  and  Custom  500  Sedan  models,  heavy  duty 
springs  in  seat  and  bKk  assembly: 

2-door,  front "S 

4-door,  front '35 

2  or  4-door,  rear  (front  req.). 5* 

2  or  4-door,  rear,  heavy  duty-police  packages  only 539 

Speedometer:  Calibrated  type  with  2-mile-per-hour  increments  (black)  N/A  with  radio 771 

Spotlight:  Left  hand,  "A"  pillar  mounted,  clear  lens,  without  mirror,  6"  diameter 564 

Suspension,  heavy  duty:  Includes  heavy  duty  front  and  rear  springs,  front  and  rear  shock 
absorbers  and  stabilizer  bar  (standard  equipment  with  the  428  CID  interceptor  and  427  CID 
engines)  (also  recommended  lor  towing  trailers  with  gross  weights  from  2,000  to  5,500 
pounds) 0" 

Vehicles  which  have  (5)  7.35  x  15  4-p.r.  BSW  rayon  tubeless  tires  as  standard  equipment. 
(See  RPO  price  list): 
Extra  charge  for— 

(5)  7.35  X  15  4-p.r.  BSW  nylon 4M9F3 

(5)  7.75  X  15  4-p.r.  BSW  nyton 4849J3 

(5)  7.75  X  15  4-p.r.  WSW  nyton 4849J2 

<5)  8.15  X  15  4-p.r.  BSW  nylon 4849L3 

(5)  8  15x15  4-p.r.  WSW  nylon i--A_-„-  *^^^ 

Vehicles  which  have  (5)  7.75  x  15  4-p.r.  BSW  rayon  tires  as  standard  equipment  (See  RPO 
price  list):  • — 

Extra  charge  lor— 

(5)  7.75  X  15  4-p.r.  BSW  nyton 4849J3 

(5)  7.75  X  15  4-p.r.  WSW  nylon 4849J2 

(5)  115  X  15  4-p.r.  BSW  nylon 4849L3 

(5)  115  X  15  4-p.r.  WSW  nylon 4849L2 


$2.20 

$0.23 

$2.43 

$2.90 

$3.13 

5.90 

.42 

6.32 

7.80 

122 

4.00 

.28 

4.28 

5.30 

&Si 

1.45 

.15 

1.60 

2.00 

2.15 

15.56 
14.56 

1.13 
1.06 

16.69 
15.62 

20.50 
19.20 

21.63 
20.26 

13.00 
3.00 
100 
100 
4.95 

19.00 

.91 
.63 
.56 
.56 
.35 
1.33 

13.91 
9.63 
156 
156 
5.30 

20.33 

17.20 
11.90 
10.60 
10.60 
6.60 
25.00 

1111 
12.  S3 
11.16 
11.16 
6.9S 
26.33 

16.82 


1.18 


1100 


22.20 


23.  as 


Police 

Police 

Police 

Police 

Polfce 

11  50 

Std. 

.84 

Std. 

12.34 

Std. 

15.20 

Std. 

16.04 

Std. 

21  50 

$10.00 

1.77 

$0.93 

23.27 

$10.93 

2130 

$13. 10 

30.07 

$14.03 

45  90 

34.40 

2.92 

2.08 

48.82 

36.48 

60.40 

45.20 

63.32 

47.28 

33.10 

21.60 

2.93 

2.09 

36.03 

23.69 

43.60 

2140 

46.53 

30.49 

59.48 

47.98 

4.53 

3.69 

64.01 

51.67 

7130 

63.10 

82.83 

66.79 

11  50 

Std. 

.87 

Std. 

12.37 

Std 

15.20 

Std. 

16.07 

Std. 

35  90 

24.40 

2.02 

1.15 

37.92 

25.55 

47.30 

32.10 

49.32 

33.25 

22  20 

10.70 

2.24 

1.37 

24.44 

12.07 

29.30 

14.10 

31.54 

15.47 

4158 

37.08 

3.85 

2.98 

52.43 

40.06 

64.00 

48.80 

67.85 

51.78 

(Page  16  ol  original) 


Vehicles  which  have  (5)  8.15  x  15  4-p.r.  BSW  rayon  tires  as  sUndard  equipment  (see  RPO 
price  list): 
Extra  charge  for:  .o.o.  n 

(5)  115  X  15  4-p.r.  BSW  nyton 4849L3 

(5)  115  X  15  4-p.r.  WSW  nyton....- 4849L2 

(5)  8.45  X  15  4-p.r.  BSW  nylon 4849N3 

(5)  8.45  X  15  4-p.r.  WSW  nylon --.--     4849N2 

Vehicles  which  have  (5)  8.45  x  15  4-p.r.  BSW  rayon  tires  as  standard  equipment  (see  RPO 
price  list): 
Extra  charge  for;  .«.„»,, 

(5)  8.45  X  15  4-p.r.  BSW  nylon 4849N3 

(5)  8,45  X  15  4-p.r.  WSW  nylon - --  — - "-,-—.-     *^^^^ 

Vinyl  trim,  taxi  type;  nonpleated,  beige;  the  sets  include  2  visors,  black  rubber  floor  mats,  Iront 
and  rear  arm  rests,  ash  receptacles,  black  steering  column,  instrument  panel  and  garnish 

mouldings;  Ford  Custom  and  Custom  500  models '' .jH 

Voltage  regulator  transistorized  (N/A  with  55  amp.  alternator) 46H 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$11.50 
37.88 
22.20 
49.58 

$0.51 
2.11 
1.88 
3.48 

$12.  01 
39.99 
24.08 
52.06 

$15.20 
49.90 
29.30 
64.10 

$15.71 
52.01 
31.18 
67.58 

Police 
11.50      Std. 
37. 88  $26. 38 

Police 

.  87      Std. 

2.47    $1.60 

Police 
12.37      Std. 
40.35  $27.93 

Police 
15.20      Std. 
50. 00  $34. 00 

Police 
16. 07        Std 
52.47    $36.40 

100 
14.02 

.56 
.98 

156 
15.00 

1160 
1150 

11.16 
19.41 

28152 
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IBM 


I  trm 


Standard  heavy  duty  Uii 
Availabia  witti : 

6-cylinder240CID 
with  liaavy  duty 
S-cylind«r  289  CID 
Malic  transmiuttn 
Includas  tlia  following 
Altarnator,  42  am 
Lubricator-littad 
Heavy  duty  bonded 
Heavy  duty  cluteli 
Heavy  duty  front  a 

and  normal  ' 
Heavy  duty  rubber 
Nonpleatad  vinyl 
Headlamp  switch 
Dual  wiring  for  rool 
Ford  Custom  and  Custor 
Use  RPO  prices  for 
Expanded  heavy  duty  taxi  pi 
Includas  all  equipment 
equipment: 
Heavy  duty  suspensfei 
Heavy  duty  stabilize 
RifllMiand  rear  doo 
"       WariMig  light  systen 
Courtesy  lights,  4-dr 
Heavy  duty  battery, 
Assist  straps,  rear. 
Ford  Custom  and  Custon 
Use  RPO  prices  fo 


pi  ekage,  Ford  Custom  and  Custom  500  4-door  sedan  models: 


Konomy  carburetor  taxi  special  engine  (no  extra  charge),  available 
i|anual  3-ipeed  or  heavy  duty  Cruise-0-Matic  transmission: 
engine,  available  with  3-Spe«d  manual  or  heavy  duty  Cniis«-0- 
n. 
^uipment: 
np«  re. 
drVeshaft 

wear  resistant  brake*  (manual  adjustoraX 
(ktandard  transmission),  6-cylinder. 

n  I  rear  seat  springs  and  padding  (formed  2*i  inch  loam  rubber  front 
thick  less  rear  padded  cushions). 
h)or  mats,  black,  front  and  rear, 
sat,  beige, 
silver  contact  points, 
light  (with  hole  in  rool  panel). 

500  4-doar  sedans  (standard  transmissran) 

ptional  289  CID  V-8  eneine  or  Cruise-0- Malic  transmission. 

Maga,  Ford  Custoin  and  Custom  500  4-door  sedan  models; 

Irom  the  standard  heavy  duty  taxi  package  plus  the  folkiwing 

n  with  heavy  duty  front  and  rear  springs  and  shock  absortMrs. 

bar  with  8-cylinder  engine, 
metal  pull  handle. 

4- doors. 


Police  packages  (for  law-enfo  cement  agencies  only) 


Ford  Custom  and  Custon 
Deputy— 240  CID. 

transmission)  (pr 
Senfinel-289  CIO  ; 

transmission.)  (P 
Guardian— 390  2-V 

with  Cruise-0-Ma 


High  speed  and 


Wholesale  to 
dealer 


Schedule  "A" 
0.&0. 


Wholesale 
delivered 


Sug|e*ted 


Sufgetied 
retail 


68C         $21.00 


J1.47 


}22.47 


$27.70 


$29.17 


do  trs. 

0  amperes. 

500  4-door  sedans  (standard  transmisston) 

optMnal  289  V-8  engine  or  Cruise-0-Matic  transmlsskm. 


6S0 


78.00 


S.46 


<S.4I 


102.70 
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IBM 
code 


WMeule 

IO( 


Schedule 
"A"  D.  &  D. 


Wholeule 
delivered 


SugMsted 
lot 


Sugfnted 
retail 


SCO  2-door  and  4-iloor  sedans.  Ranch  Wagon,  and  Country  Sedans: 
50  h.p.  6-cylinder  engine  (also  available  with  heavy-duty  Cruise-0-Matie 
:e  based  over  standard  240  CIO  engine) 

V  200  h.p.  8-cylinder  engine  (also  available  with  heavy-duty  Cruise-0-Matic 

ica  based  over  289  CID  engine.) 

:iO,  275  h.p.  8-cylinder  engine.  (Price  based  over  2(9  CID  engine.)  Available 
ic  transmission  only  at  RPO  prices. 


Cruiser  -  390  4-V  C  9,  315  h  p.  8-cylinder  engine.  (Price  based  over  289  CID  engine.). 


Defender— 428  CID    -cylinder  345  h.p.  engine,  hydraulic  lifters.  Available  with  Cruis«-0-Matic  or 

4-speed  transmissons  only  at  RPO  prices  (price  based  over  289  CID  engine.) 

Interceptor— 428  Cll  8>cylinder  360  h.p.  engine,  mechanical  litters.  Available  with  Cruise-0-Matic 

or  4-sp«ed  transm  ssions  only  at  WO  prices.  (Price  based  over  289  CID  engine.) 

Includes  the  lollowm  i  equipment: 

Heavy-duty  cluti  h  II  inches  on  Deputy  with  standard  transmission. 
Heavy-duty  bait  ry  70  ampere  (80  ampere— Interceptor). 
3-speed  manual  transmission  (optional  transmission  available). 
Alternator.  42  ar  ipere  single  belt  (dual  bell  with  Interceptor). 


OSB 

($13.00) 

($a92) 

($1192) 

($17. 10) 

($18.02) 

05C 

(18.75) 

(1.35) 

(2a  10) 

(24.70) 

(26.05) 

OSY 
052 

(8.75) 
38.25 

i^' 

(9.37) 
41.02 

(11.50) 
50.40 

(12. 12) 
53.17 

48.25 

3.47 

51.72 

63.60 

67.07 

05P 

97.25 

6.90 

104.15 

128.00 

134.90 

handling  package  with  heavy-duty  front  and  rear  springs,  extra  control 


shock  absorbe  s  and  heavy  duty  stabilizer  bar. 
Heavy-duty  fade 


Calibrated  speed  )i 
f  Ironl  ! 


resistant  brakes,  manual  ad|usters  (self-adjusting  brakes  optional). 
)meter  with  2-mile-per-hour  increments. 
Heavy-duty  Ironl  seats  with  heavy-duty  springs  and  padding. 
Heavy-duty  froni  and  rear  blKk  rubber  lloormats. 
Extra  cooling  pat  (age  (except  Deputy  and  Sentinel). 
Heavy-duty  steei  Ing  column  (standard  3-spaad  manual  transmissien)c 
Lubricator-fitted  IriveshafL 
6-in.  wheal  rims,  wheel  rims  with  nylon  tires. 
Package  price  include  i  engine  shown  above. 
Use  RPO  prices  for  o[  ional  transmissions. 
Limited  production  options  lor  owing  trailers  with  gross  weights  Irom  2,000  to  5,500  pounds: 

Trailer  towing  package  (ti  r  units  equipped  with  Crulse-0-Matic  transmission  and  352,  390,  or  428 
CID  8-cylinder  engine).  Iquipment  Includes: 
Riveted  brakes  with  fafae  resistant  linings. 
Extra  cooling  pKkage.] 
Heavy-duty  suspension  with  Ironl  and  rear  spiings  and  shock  absortitrs. 

Sedan  models -L_ 

All  station  wagon  models. 


High-performance  engines: 

Extra  charge  over  200  HP 

410  H.P.  427  CID  4VC 

All  except  7  litre. 

7  litre  only  (extra 

465  H.P  427  CIO  8V  Si  iHC  V-8  >  (available  only  on  GaUxle  500  2-door-hardtop).. 


>89  CIO  Challenger  V-8: 
CibraV-81: 


662 
682 


22.20 
15.70 


1.63 
1.13 


23.83 
16.83 


29.30 
20.70 


30.93 
21  83 


(Page  18  of  origiMl) 


harge  over  standard  428  CIO  V-8). 

■■*  V- -  • 


$73a60 

545.67 

1,426.82 


$49.29 
38.42 
99.88 


rS2,89 

583.91 

1,526.70 


$925,80 

718.00 

1.877,41 


$975.09 

756.24 

1,977.29 


equipment  includes  transistorized  ignitk>n,  4-speed  manual 
R.  BSW  nylon  tires  are  mandatory  extra  cost  opttons  (see  pages 


>  N/A  with  station  wagons.  Standard 
transmisswn  and  8.15  X  15  4 
2  and  4). 

>4-speed  manual  transmlssio|i  and  8. 15  X  15  4  P.R.  BSW  nylon  tires  are  mandatory  extra  cost 
options  (See  pages  2  and  4). 


Note:  Recommended  production  options  for  towing  trailers  with  gross  weighb  from  2,000  to 
5,500  pounds:  Adjustable  air  springs,  rear;  battery,  heavy  duty;  Cruise-0-Matic  transmission; 
extra  cooling  package;  fade  resistant  brakes;  heavy-duty  suspenswn;  limited  slip  differential; 
nyk)n  tires;  power  brakes;  power  disc  brake*;  power  steering. 
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Dcscriptkin 


Wholesale  price 
to  dealer' 

m 


Ford's  factory 
cost> 


Ford's  markup 


Percentage  of 

factory  cost 

(4) 


Standard  ("base")  vehicle* i 

289  CID  2V  base  V-<  engine .'...■.■.".".■.■.■.■ ' 

Automatic  transmission 

Power  steering " 

Power  windshield  wipan 

AMradh) 

Deluxe  seatbelts 

Air  conditkining . 

8.15  X  15  WSW  4-p.r.  rayon-cord  Ures .\-"I-\\\\"I.".".".".'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.".'.".".'.'.'.'.'.".'.".'."'.'.'.'.".'.'.".".'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.".'.'." 

Total 


$1,872.37 

•  75.60 

••136.89 

"66.65 

"9.11 

••40.16 

'» 10. 17 

»  250. 14 

a  46.  72 


•$1,603.28 

•  19. 22 

"56.24 

»29.88 

"3.13 

"21.74 

••5.93 

a  158. 49 

"13.01 


'$269.09 
56.38 
80.65 
36.77 

5.98 
18.42 

4.24 
91.65 
33.71 


'16.8 

293.3 

143.4 

123.1 

191.0 

84.7 

71.5 

57.8 

259.1 


2, 507. 81 


1.910.92 


596.89 


31.2 


•  Derived  from  exhibit  2:  subtract  from  the  amount  in  col.  1  of  exhibit  2,  "Wholesale  to  dealer  " 
2  percent  of  the  amount  In  col.  4,  "Suggested  list."  The  difference  is  the  amount  in  this  column— 
the  net  price  charged  the  dealer  by  Ford  exclusive  of  freight  and  excise  Ux. 

>  From  exhibit  1,  col.  9,  "Adjusted  unit  cost"  (or  the  sum  or  difference  of  the  amounts  in  cols. 
7  and  8). 

>  The  amounts  in  this  column  are  the  difference  of  the  1st  2  columns  in  this  exhibit  They 
represent  the  markup  over  assembly-plant  costs  only.  Markups  taken  by  other  factories  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  are  included  a*  "cost"  of  the  assembly  plant  in  the  1st  column  "Regular 
materials,"  ot  exhibit  1. 

•  See  exhibit  2  for  informatktn  on  what  is  included  in  the  "standard"  vehicle 

•  From  exhibit  2,  p.  1. 

•From  exhibit  1,  pp.  1  and  2:  cost  (col  9— "Adjusted  unit  cost")  oi  computer  code  62  car, 
ess  cost  saving  from  supplying  car  wHh  6-cyllnder  engine  ("standard"  on  dealer  price  list- 
treated  as  an  optton  on  Ford  cost  account),  computer  code  A08060S,  p.  2  ol  exhibit  1 

'  Refer  also  to  col.  1,  "Regular  material,"  of  exhibit  1,  p.  1,  computer  code  62  in  the  amount 
of  $1,360.38,  and  to  footnote  3,  above. 

•  From  exhibit  2,  p.  1. 

•  From  exhibit  1,  p.  2,  computer  code  A080605. 

••  From  exhibit  2,  p.  1,  under  heading  "Transmisskins." 
u  From  exhibit  1,  p.  20,  computer  code  8018802. 


»  From  exhibit  2,  p.  2,  under  heeding  "Power  assists,"  line  item  "Power  steering." 

•>  From  exhibit  1,  p.  12,  computer  code  4504801. 

>•  From  exhibit  2,  p.  2,  heading  "Safety  Equipment,"  line  item  "Electric  windshield  wipers, 
2-speed." 

»  From  exhibit  I,  p.  5,  computer  code  3025-01. 

>•  From  exhibit  2,  p.  2,  heading  "Comfort-Convenience  Equipment,"  line  item  "Radto — AM, 
pushbutton  and  front  antenna." 

•'  From  exhibit  1,  p.  5,  computer  code  3020-02. 

■•From  exhibit  2,  p.  2,  heading  "Safely  Equipment,"  line  item  "Seat  belts,  deluxe— front 
and  rear." 

••  From  exhibit  1,  p.  15,  computer  code  4681-01. 

»  From  exhibit  2,  p.  2,  lieading  "Comfort-Convenience  Equipment,"  line  item  "Air  conditioner— 
SelectAire." 

a  From  exhibit  1,  p.  5,  computer  code  3028807. 

B  From  exhibit  ?.  p.  3,  heading  "Optnns"  (in  tire  sectwn),  line  item  "8.15  x  IS  4-p.r.  WSW" 
for  "Models  having  7  35  x  15  4-p.r.  BSW  rayon  tires  as  standard  equipment" 

"  From  exhibit  1,  p.  17,  computer  code  6554  01. 

Note:  Col.  1  minus  col.  2  equals  col.  3  (exhibit  3). 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts: 

On  September  20,  1968: 

S.  3293.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  flscal  year  1969  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  September  21,  1968: 

S.  3133.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the  au- 
thority   to    limit   the    rates    of   Interest    or 
dividends  payable  on  time  and  savings  de- 
posits and  tuxsounts,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  September  24,  1968: 

S.  747.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Earl  C. 
Chamberlayne; 

S.  772.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Vloleta 
V.  Ortega  Brown; 

S.  1327.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Samad 
Momtazee; 

S.  1354.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bong 
Oh  Kim; 

S.  2250.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hugo 
Vicente  Cartaya; 

S.2371.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Her- 
man J.  Lohmann; 

8.2477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fang 
Luke  Chlu; 

S.  2506.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  JuUo 
Eplfanio  Morera: 

S.  3024  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Smith  (Noboru  Kawano);  and 

S.  3072.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
Guam,  and  for  other  piirpoees,"  approved 
November  4,  1963. 


Ident  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations  and  withdrawing 
the  nomination  of  Mrs.  Maxine  A. 
Hodges  to  be  postmaster  at  T(x;copola, 
Miss.,  which  nominating  messages  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 
(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (HJl.  17735)  to 
amend  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  better  control  of  the  inter- 
state trafSc  in  firearms;  asked  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Celler,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Dono- 

HTJE,  Mr.  BlASTENlIEIER,  Mr.  McCtTLLOCH, 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 


SUPREME  COURT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Abe 
Portas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we  can 
recall  the  words  of  the  first  and  perhaps 
greatest  of  the  Chief  Justices,  John  Mar- 
shall. In  describing  the  scope  of  the 
Court's  authority  when  he  cautioned: 

Judicial  power  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  power  of  the  laws,  has  no  existence. 
Coxirts  are  mere  instniments  of  the  law  and 
can  will  nothing. 

Contrast  this,  Mr.  President,  if  you 
will,  with  the  sort  of  twisted  reasoning 
that  made  Escobedo  the  law  of  the  land. 


There,  the  Warren  Court  had  received  no 
mandate  from  the  people.  The  power  of 
the  law  had  granted  not  one  whit  to  the 
Court  in  this  area. 

Congress,  reflecting  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  It  constantly  must,  had  not 
jumped  to  the  fore.  So  then,  from  what 
quarter  did  this  mandate  for  change 
arise?  Was  it  from  the  law  enforcement 
authorities?  Reaction  by  the  police  since 
these  decisions  show  only  that  they  have 
been  handcuffed,  not  allowed  to  do  the 
job  they  must.  No,  the  mandate  was  not 
from  the  enforcers  of  the  law. 

Weus  it  then  the  prosecuting  attorneys 
who  saw  the  need  for  chaxige  and  called 
on  the  Court  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
our  people?  The  widely  publicized  com- 
ment and  criticism  from  them  since 
these  decisions  makes  this  question  a 
moot  point. 

Well  then,  was  the  cry  for  change 
from  the  people  themselves?  I  think  that 
most  Senators  would  agree  it  is  their 
constituents  who  have  voiced  the  great- 
est concern  about  the  decisions  of  the 
Court  and  their  effect  on  the  respect  for 
law. 

Mr.  President,  these  people  are  the 
ones  who  really  feel  the  ugly  bite  in  the 
crimes  of  violence  and  they  are  scared 
to  death.  But  whether  the  citizen  is  liv- 
ing comfortably  in  suburban  Washing- 
ton or  fearfully  treading  through  each 
day  in  Watts  or  Newark  or  Detroit,  the 
pomt  remains  the  same.  The  American 
people  walk  everjrwhere  in  fear  because 
the  Supreme  Court  saw  fit  to  relegate 
their  rights  to  the  back  row  of  the  court- 
rooms all  across  America — because  the 
Supreme  Court  saw  fit  to  let  Danny 
Esc3bedo  and  Andrew  Mallory  walk  their 
streets  again.  No,.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  have  not  been  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Warren  Court's  concern.  The 
American  people  have  been  left  to  fend 
for  themselves  In  a  totally  hopeless  quag- 
mire of  violence  and  permissiveness. 
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people  has  become 
Court  has  forced 
essence  of  all  that 
a  Judicial  function 


In  view  of  this, 
Mr.  President, 
pact  of  the  "Wi 
clety?  Are  the  01 
ravings  of  an  un( 
not  understand 
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Then.  In  the  nu  le  of  legie  again  I  mIc. 
For  whom  has  ite  Court  ruled?  And 
again  I  find  only  c  ne  answer.  The  Court 
in  its  great  zeal  U  affect  the  social  and 
political  and  econ<anic  standards  of  our 
'super  Senate."  The 
Its  will  into  the  very 
iras  never  meant  to  be 
It  has  placed  the  po- 


litical and  practical  Judgment  of  five 
or  six  above  that  of  both  braoehea  of 
C<mgress.  and  thit  doctrine  was  never 
warranted  by  the  Qonstitutlon. 

e  must  aak  ouraelves, 
t  has  been  the  full  Im- 
n  court"  on  our  so- 
rles  we  hear  Just  the 
htened  few  who  do 
he  necessity  for  the 
Court's  interventl  >n  into  every  facet  of 
their  llvee?  I  thin :  not,  and  I  agree  with 
the  tragic  prophicy  of  Justice  Stewart 
dissenting  in  Lusas  against  Colorado 
when  he  said: 

*To  pur  the  matt«  r  plainly,  then  Is  noth- 
ing tn  sn  the  hlstor  .of  this  Court's  dadslons 
which  supports  thU  constltutloxuU  rule.  The 
Court's  Draconian/  pronouncement,  which 
makes  unconstitutional  the  legialatures  of 
most  of  the  fifty  States,  finds  no  support 
In  the  words  of  the  Constitution  In  any  prior 
decision  of  this  Court,  or  In  the  179  year 
political  history  of  o  ir  federal  union.  With  all 
respect,  I  am  convln  :ed  these  decisions  mark 
a  long  step  backwar  1  Into  that  unhappy  era 
when  a  majority  or  the  members  of  this 
Court  were  thought  by  many  to  have  con- 
vinced themselves  sad  each  other  that  the 
demands  of  the  C  )nstltutlon  were  to  be 
measured  not  by  wlat  It  says,  but  by  their 
own  notions  of  wise  ]  loUtlcal  philosophy. 

Hclmes 


Mr.  Justice 
same  fear  in  1930 
win  against  Missoiirl 


expressed  this 
vhen  he  said  in  Bald- 


gl  'en 


new 


I  have  not  yet 
more  than  anxiety 
Increasing    scope 
amendment  tn  cuttlfag 
to  be  the  constitutional 
As  the  decisions 
see  any  limit  but 
of  those  rlghU  If 
majority  of  the 
desirable.  I  caiuiot 
ment  was  Intended 
to  employ  our 


th« 


tltey 


Cotut 


'  econoi  Uc 


Contrast  this,  if 
of  Justice  Fortas 


a(  lequately  expressed  the 

:hat  I   (eel   at   the   ever 

to    the    fourteenth 

down  what  I  believe 

rights  of  the  States. 

stand,    I   can   hardly 

sky  to  the  Invalidating 

happen  to  strike  a 

as  for  any  reason  un- 

belleve  that  the  amend- 

o  give  us  carte  blanche 

or  moral  beliefs. 


you  will,  to  the  words 
said: 
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be  as  concerned  aa 
been  In  "squeezing"  Ju- 
a  neat  pattern.  They 
ftill  use  of  all  the  mod- 
law,  but  medicine,  psy- 
economlcs  and  so- 


Justlces  should 
they  sometimes  havt 
dlclal   decisions   Into 
should  Instead  maki 
ern  tools;  not  only 
chlatry,  mass  psychi^logy 
clal  engineering 

I  do  not  believe,  Akr.  President,  that  past 
Justices  would  accept  the  use  of  eco- 
nomics, mass  psyct  ology,  and  social  engi- 
neering as  oontnlling  factors  in  the 
rendering  of  judicikl  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  |  this  comment  came 
alx>ut  in  the  cov^r  magazine  article  in 
Time  magazine  dated  July  5.  1968.  I 
find  very  little  bjil  way  of  reference.  In 
order  really  to  study  the  decisions,  it 
seems  that  the  decisions  of  Justice  Fortas 
have  all  been,  generally,  noncontrover- 


sial,  other  than  J 
comments  he  has 


ining  in  some  of  the 
made  with  respect  to 
the  trend  toward  dhe  Warren  philosophy 
and  his  support  i  if  it.  But  one  of  the 
really  iUuminatini  comments  he  makes 


is  to  the  reporter  of  Time  magazine  who 
interviewed  him.  which  appears  on  page 
13  of  the  July  5  issue  on  Abe  Fortas,  as 
follows: 

The  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Fortas 
mused,  are.  In  some  respects,  "nine  emperors." 
A  Chief  Justice  can  neither  coerce  nor  cajole 
his  associates;  he  can  do  little  more  than 
recommend  what  actions  they  should  take. 
They  are  the  "mix  Im  the  carburetor" — a 
good  court  needs  Justices  from  different 
backgrounds. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  frightening  lan- 
guage. Justice  Fortas  goes  on  to  say — 
and  this  was  Just  in  July,  and  he  wonders 
why  people  are  opposing  him: 

In  applying  the  law.  In  his  view,  the  Jus- 
tices should  not  be  as  concerned  as  they 
sometimes  have  been  U>  "squeeElng"  Judicial 
decisions  into  a  neat  pattern.  They  should 
Instead  make  full  use  of  all  the  modem 
tools;  not  only  law,  but  medicine,  psychiatry, 
mass  psychology,  economics,  and  social 
engineering. 

Mind  you.  Mr.  President,  can  you 
imagine  that?  Practicing  as  I  have  for 
20  years,  representing  plaintiffs  and  de- 
fendants, men  charged  with  murder  and 
rape,  criminals  all — and  I  have  been  on 
both  sides  of  the  fence — it  is  difflcult  to 
imagine  going  before  a  Judge  who  says, 
"Now,  don't  get  into  a  neat  pattern." 
Under  the  trial  of  law  cases,  we  have  the 
stability  of  the  law  and  the  confidence  of 
trial  attorneys  in  advising  our  clients 
that  the  court  decisions  are  going  to  be 
"squeezed"  into  a  neat  pattern  of  consti- 
tutional and  statutory  law,  the  record  of 
the  case,  and  the  stare  decisis  of  de- 
cisions. Those  three  elements  form  the 
basis  of  the  law.  Mr.  President,  one  would 
then  go  before  Justice  Fortas,  who  says 
that  they  should  "make  full  use  of  all 
the  modem  tools;  not  only  law,  but  medi- 
cine, psycliiatry,  mass  psychology,  eco- 
nomics and  social  engineering." 

The  article  continues: 

Fortas  himself  Is  thinking  of  equipping 
his  office  with  a  computer  console  to  tap  the 
memory  bank  of  social  knowledge  and  data 
assembled  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
of  which  he  Is  a  trustee. 

Imagine  trying  a  case  when  the  lawyer 
knows  that  the  judge  on  the  other  end 
is  going  to  say,  "Oh,  that  record."  A 
Judge  may  have  had  misgivings  about 
a  lawyer,  or  thought  that  several  wit- 
nesses should  not  have  been  put  on  the 
witness  stand,  or,  in  turn,  that  a  certain 
line  of  reasoning  and  thought  should 
have  been  explored  for  the  jury.  But  Jus- 
tice Fortas  is  going  to  get  a  computer 
console  and  "tap  the  memory  bank  of 
social  luiowledge  and  data  assembled  by 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  of  which 
he  is  a  trustee." 

I  am  again  quoting  from  Justice 
Fortas: 

More  and  more  the  courts  "enter  into  ev- 
erybody's Ufe  every  day,  from  pre-womb  to 
post-tomb,"  and  a  many-sided  approach, 
using  all  the  disciplines,  could  result  In 
something  more  satisfactory  than  "the  frus- 
trations and  agonies  of  undebatable  princi- 
ple In  sharp  conflict  with  undeniable  fact." 

Mr.  President,  is  that  not  really  the 
objection,  is  that  not  the  frustration,  is 
that  not  the  concern  in  the  American 
heart  and  mind  and  conscience  today  as 
we  go  into  this  national  election  and  as 
we    consider   this    important    appoint- 


ment—that the  Court  will  enter  into  ev- 
erybody's life  every  day  from  pre-womb 
to  post-tomb? 

Bfr.  HART.  Ml.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  The  problem  is  that  we  are 
not  considering  the  appointment.  We  are 
asking  Senators  to  let  us  consider  it. 

Mr.  HOLLINas.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan,  who  has  more  experience  and 
Judgment  than  I  have,  knows  that  really 
this  is  a  motion  to  bring  it  before  us. 
We  are  going  to  have  the  consideration. 
The  Senator  is  going  to  hear  not  only  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  but  other 
Senators.  He  has  already  heard  from  his 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan.  But  I  think  we  are 
now  doing  what  he  suggests.  I  think  we 
are  exactly  considering  the  matter, 
whether  it  be  on  motion,  whether  it  be 
on  parliamentary  maneuver,  whether  it 
be  on  party  philosophy,  whether  it  be  on 
whether  it  should  go  into  the  election  or 
not.  or  what  have  you.  We  have  it.  We  are 
considering  it.  The  people  of  America 
Imow  It,  and  they  are  not  so  much  con- 
cerned about  a  particular  Judge  as  they 
are  concerned  about  this  particular 
philosophy. 

I  again  quote  from  Justice  Fortas  when 
he  said: 

Justices  should  not  be  as  concerned  as  they 
sometUnes  have  been  In  "squeeslng**  Judicial 
decisions  Into  a  neat  pattern.  They  should 
Instead  make  full  use  of  all  the  modem  tools; 
not  only  law.  but  medicine,  psychiatry,  mass 
psychology,  economics  and  social  engineering. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
past  Justices  would  accept  the  use  of 
economics,  mass  psychology,  and  social 
engineering  as  controlling  factors  in  the 
rendering  of  judicial  decisions. 
Justice  Cardozo,  for  example,  said: 
My  analysis  of  the  Judicial  process  comes 
then  to  this,  and  little  more:  I>oglc,  and  his- 
tory, and  custom,  and  utility,  and  the  ac- 
cepted standards  of  right  conduct,  are  the 
forces  which  singly  or  In  combination  shape 
the  progress  of  the  law. 

Nor  would  the  Fortas  view  have  been 
acceptable  to  Chief  Justice  Vinson  who 
said  in  1953: 

Since  we  must  rest  oiu  decision  on  the 
Constitution  alone,  we  must  set  aside  predi- 
lections on  social  policy  and  adhere  to  the 
settled  rules  which  restrict  the  exercise  of 
our  power  to  Judicial  review — remembering 
that  the  only  restraint  upon  this  power  Is 
our  own  sense  of  self-restraint. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  what 
everyone  has  been  asking  for  when  it 
comes  to  law  and  order.  Every  police- 
man is  supposed  to  be  a  judge  of  a  court 
or  a  justice.  He  is  supposed  to  use  self- 
restraint.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  judge. 
Justice  Fortas  says,  "Oh.  no.  that  is  ex- 
actly what  we  do  not  want.  We  do  not 
want  restraint.  We  want  social  engineer- 
ing and  a  computer  in  the  t>ack  of  the 
ofBce  to  tap  into  the  memory  bank" — of 
whose  memory,  I  do  not  know,  Init  there 
is  where  the  world  is  turned  around,  and 
that  is  what  is  wrong  at  this  particular 
time;  and  this  is  the  time  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  act  positively  and  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  Idnd  of  philosophy  and  approach. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield,  that  is  precisely  what  we 
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are  asking  Senators  on  his  side  to  do— to 
vote  "yea"  or  "nay"  on  the  nomination. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  If  the  Senator  pleases, 
I  am  certain  that,  in  due  time,  we  will 
come  along,  in  the  extended  debate  proc- 
ess, to  a  vote  of  some  kind  of  some  point. 
The  main  thing  is  that  this  great  de- 
liberative iMdy — and  I  have  been  taught 
to  believe  it  is  just  that— ought  to  discuss 
this  question. 

Everybody  wanted  to  know  how  to  run 
the  war.  Everybody  wanted  to  know  how 
to  run  divisions  into  Europe.  Everybody 
wanted  to  know  how  to  eni orce  law  and 
order.  Now  we  in  this  deliberative  body 
are  discussing  how  to  run  a  court.  That 
is  the  subject  we  have  l>een  discussing. 
The  people  of  America  want  to  know  if 
there  is  going  to  be  Judicial  restraint 
on  the  part  of  a  justice  or  not.  The  only 
way  that  they  can  be  told  that  there  will 
be  is  for  us  to  oppose,  in  any  manner, 
under  the  rules — ^I  do  not  want  to  go 
beyond  the  rules,  but  under  the  rules  of 
this  great  delil>erative  Ixxiy — this  partic- 
ular appointment.  That  is  what  we  are 
doing. 

The  Warren  court  has  not  followed  the 
principle  of  Judicial  restraint.  It  has 
substituted  the  principle  of  judicial 
activism.  Its  creed  was  stated  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren  himself  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  the  July  15  issue  of  U.S. 
News  ti  World  ReiMrt,  where  he  said: 

I  believe  that  this  Court  or  any  court 
should  exercise  the  functions  of  the  office 
to  the  limit  of  Its  responsibilities  and  no 
further.  If  you  do  that,  then  it's  better  to 
be  accused  of  activism  and,  on  the  other 
hand.  If  you  dont,  the  characteristics  are 
those  of  Judicial  restraint. 

Mr.  President,  judicial  restraint  is 
what  this  Nation  cries  for — it  is  the  most 
needed  commodity  in  the  law  today,  and 
the  Court's  failure  to  exercise  it  repre- 
sents a  breach  of  trust  with  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  represents  a  breach  of 
trust  because  the  judicial  independence 
enjoyed  by  our  courts  and  unrivaled  in 
any  nation  on  earth  was  granted  by  the 
people  with  the  imderstanding  that  the 
Judges  would  render  equal  justice  under 
law  and  would  not  enforce  their  iiersonal 
convictions  in  lieu  of  law.  The  Supreme 
Court  instead,  has  not  lived  up  to  that 
bargain. 

In  recent  months  the  people  of  America 
have  been  treated  to  the  spectacle  of  self- 
confessed,  hardened  criminals — guilty  of 
the  most  heinous  crimes — loosed  upon  a 
defenseless  society  imder  the  guise  of 
constitutional  guarantees.  A  society  made 
all  the  more  defenseless  by  a  series  of  de- 
cisions on  arrest  and  arraignment  proce- 
dures promulgated  by  the  Supreme 
Court — and  I  might  add  inscrutable  to 
the  most  erudite  attorney — that  have 
handcuffed  our  policemen  and  made  their 
Jobs  all  but  impossible. 

Our  citizens  have  seen  the  guttersnipes 
of  society — the  peddlers  of  smut  and 
filth — given  new  status  as  respectable 
businessmen  by  a  series  of  decisions  in 
which  the  Court  has  consistently  refused 
to  give  the  American  people  a  working 
definition  of  obscenity. 

They  tiave  seen  tills  same  ivory  tower 
reasoning  employed  to  determine  that  the 
Individual  right  of  an  adherent  to  the 
cause  of  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  U.S. 
Government  is  more  important  than  our 


national  security,  and.  in  the  process, 
abandoned  the  test  of  "clear  and  present 
danger"  that  has  served  this  country  well 
for  almost  200  years. 

Additionally,  the  citizens  of  the  several 
States  have  seen  their  legislatures — duly 
elected  by  them— overturned  on  the  basis 
of  one  man,  one  vote.  Of  course,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  all  agree  with  the  principle  of 
one  man,  one  vote,  but  had  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  intended  that  literally 
then  I  would  not  be  speaking  in  this  body 
today,  for  this  body  would  not  exist. 

These  are  but  a  few  instances  in  which 
the  Court  has  broken  faith  with  the 
American  people  by  refusing  to  exercise 
Judicifd  restraint  in  arriving  at  their  de- 
cision. And  I  can  think  of  no  better  de- 
scription for  these  decisions  than  the 
words  provided  by  Justice  John  Harlan 
when  he  said: 

Finally,  these  decisions  give  support  to  a 
current  mistaken  view  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  constitutional  function  of  this  Court. 
This  view.  In  a  nutshell,  Is  that  every  major 
social  iU  in  this  country  can  find  its  cure  in 
some  constituUonal  "principle,"  and  that  this 
Co\ut  should  "take  the  lead"  In  promoting  re- 
form when  other  branches  of  Government  fall 
to  act.  The  Constitution  is  not  a  panacea  for 
every  blot  upon  the  public  welfare.  Nor 
should  this  Court,  ordained  as  a  Judicial 
body,  be  thought  of  as  a  general  haven  for 
reform   movements. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  has  the  Court 
become  a  haven  for  reform  movements, 
but  I  submit  that  these  movements  are 
neither  advantageous  to,  nor  desired  by 
the  vast  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Nor  are  most  of  the  reforms  being 
foisted  on  the  public  beneficial.  It  has 
bwn  my  experience  through  20  years  in 
public  office  that  reform  movements  are 
much  like  oysters — precious  few  con- 
tain a  pearl. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  imply  that  reform 
lias  no  place.  However,  if  there  is  one 
thing  I  have  learned  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
it  is  that  every  cause  h&s  a  champion  and 
every  movement  has  a  spokesman.  Save 
and  except,  of  course,  the  average  man, 
the  middle-class  American,  or  the  silent 
majority,  which.  Mr.  President,  was 
brought  forcibly  to  mind  on  yesterday.  In 
South  Carolina,  we  had  a  group  of  some 
18,000  citizens,  nonpartisan,  nonsectar- 
ian,  biracial,  not  from  any  (Kirticular 
walk  of  life  or  iMUticular  civic  group,  but 
generally,  petitioning  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  support  of 
him,  for  law  and  order. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  they  called 
themselves  the  Edlent  majority  brought 
to  mind  that  perhaps  they  are  the  source 
of  the  feeling  of  frustration  in  America 
today — that  that  is  really  the  group  of 
people  who  are  not  represented. 

Oh,  yes,  we  can  get  an  investment 
credit  bill  through  for  industry  and  big 
Inisiness;  but  when  we  introduced  a  bill 
to  provide  tuition  credit  for  the  average 
man,  the  married  man  who  is  living  with 
Ills  wife  and  supporting  his  children, 
paying  his  taxes  and  his  bills,  minding 
his  business,  supporting  his  Boy  Scout 
movement  and  his  civic  group,  who  is 
working  6  days  a  week,  and  when  he 
works  around  to  a  2-week  vacation  to 
come  to  the  Nation's  Capital,  does  not 
want  to  have  to  ask  whether  it  is  safe  to 
come  to  Wasliington — when  that  individ- 
ual is  sought  to  be  represented  with  a 


proposal  for  tuition  credit  for  college  ex- 
penses, while  everyt>ody  agrees  that 
education  is  the  solution,  we  cannot  pass 
that  bill.  That  is  the  frustration,  that  we 
can  get  through  for  large  industry,  any 
particular  special  tax  measure,  but  for 
the  individual,  the  small  business  or  the 
individual  businessman,  there  seems  to  be 
no  spokesman. 

The  Senate  is  not  really  an  unrespon- 
sive body.  However,  there  is  one  all-im- 
portant difference  between  the  Congress 
and  the  Court.  In  the  Congress  the  zeal 
of  the  minority  is  tempered  by  the  will  of 
the  majority  for  every  public  servant 
owes  his  office  to  the  public.  The  Court, 
however,  feels  no  such  restraint  and  too 
often  substitutes  rhetoric  for  reason  and 
imagination  for  injustice. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  10  years  the 
Congress — including  the  majority  of  the 
present  membership  of  this  body — has 
passed  more  legislation  guaranteeing 
human  rights  than  was  passed  in  the 
previous  10  decades.  The  Congress  has 
obviously  not  shirked  its  responsibility. 
That  distinction  belongs  to  the  Court 
who  has  too  often  confused  interpreta- 
tion with  legislation.  In  fact,  the  Court 
has  done  this  so  often  that  the  thoughts 
expressed  by  Justice  Sutherland  30  years 
ago  as  a  fear  is  today  a  fact.  He  said: 

We  frequently  are  told  In  more  general 
words  that  the  Constitution  must  be  con- 
strued In  the  light  of  the  present.  .  .  .  But 
to  say,  if  that  be  Intended,  that  the  words 
of  the  Constitution  mean  today  what  they 
did  not  mean  when  written  ...  Is  to  rob 
that  Instrument  of  the  essential  element 
which  continues  it  In  force  as  the  people 
have  made  it  until  they,  and  not  their  of- 
flclal  agents,  have  made  It  otherwise.  .  .  . 
The  Judicial  function  Is  that  of  interpreta- 
tion; it  does  not  include  the  power  of  amend- 
ment under  the  guise  of  interpretation.  To 
miss  the  point  of  difference  between  the  two 
is  to  miss  all  that  the  phrase  "supreme  law 
of  the  land"  stands  for  and  to  convert  what 
was  Intended  as  inescapable  and  enduring 
mandates  Into  mere  moral  reflections. 

Or,  more  specifically  and  more  origi- 
nally, Mr.  President,  George  Washington, 
in  his  Farewell  Address,  stated  that: 

If.  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distri- 
bution or  modification  of  the  constitutional 
IMwers  be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let  it  be 
corrected  by  an  amendment  In  the  way  which 
the  constitution  designates — But  let  there  be 
no  change  by  usurpation;  for  though  this. 
In  one  Instance,  may  be  the  instrument  of 
good,  it  Is  the  customary  weapon  by  which 
free  governments  are  destroyed. 

That  is  what  the  Father  of  our  Coun- 
try had  in  mind  in  those  remarks  in  his 
Farewell  Address.  That  is  what  Justice 
Sutherland  had  in  mind  in  the  quotation 
I  have  Just  cited.  And  that  is  what  Sen- 
ators have  in  mind  in  opposing  the  ap- 
pointment of  Al>e  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  at  the  beginning 
of  my  remarks  that  the  Senate  must  con- 
tend not  only  with  the  philosophy  tmd 
qualifications  of  the  nominee  but  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  Court  on  which 
Mr.  Fortas  sits  and  aspires  to  lead.  We 
have  discussed  the  philosophy  of  the 
Court  and  now  we  turn  to  the  other  half 
of  the  indivisible  whole — the  nomina- 
tion of  Abe  Fortas.  Many  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  confirmation  have  broached 
their  opposition  in  terms  that  in  my 
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opinion  miss  the  voint.  I  oppose  the  con- 
firmation of  the  c  omlnatlon  of  Associate 
Justice  Abe  Fortis  as  Chief  Justice  be- 
cause I  cannot  ap  prove  the  Warren  phi- 
losophy of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  v;>proval  or  disapproval  of  this 
philosophy  is  thti  issue.  It  is  nothing 
more — nothing  leis.  Unfortunately,  for 
the  Senate,  as  wel  1  as  the  American  peo- 
ple, this  Issue  has  been  obscured  behind 
a  smoke  screen  ol  issues  of  convenience. 
Issues  such  as  "la  me  duck,"  "cronyism," 
and  "executlve-Jiiliclal  relationships." 

Mr.  President.  I  will  address  a  few  re- 
marks to  these  inrticular  arguments  in 
opposition.  I  hooe  we  set  those  aside.  I 
hope  we  can  stick  to  the  issue  that  is 
really  a  matter  c  f  concern  to  the  people 
of  America. 

First  let  us  tike  the  Issue  of  "lame 
duck."  Of  course  no  one  still  maintains 
that  the  President  does  not  have  the 
constitutional  rig  it  to  make  the  appoint- 
mentrnhe  obviouUy  does.  However,  the 
obargc-has  been  modified  and  many  are 
now  claiming  that  the  President  does 
not  have  the  moi  al  right  to  appoint  Mr. 
Fortas. 

On  April  24  tire  President  nominated 
Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland  as  Chief 
|.S.  Army.  He  was  con- 
and  his  confirmation 
I — myself  included — as 
lent.  And  yet  somehow 
jtween  the  nomination 
loreland  and  Justice 
Fortas,  the  President  lost  his  moral  right. 
I,  for  one.  would  be  interested  in  know- 
ing on  just  what  Idate  this  "Loss  of  Moral 
Right  Day"  falls. 
At  this  point.}  I  should  like  to  read 
me  "exemptions"  from 
ht. 

Maclntyre.  member 
e  Commission,  nomi- 
approved  June  12. 
L.  Smith,  member  of 
nomic  Advisers,  nomi- 
nated May  2,  approved  June  17. 

Third.  John  ^7.  Kern  m.  associate 
Judge  of  the  Dis  rlct  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals,  nomnated  May  29  and  ap- 
proved June  21. 

Tie  Wheeler,  Chairman 
efs  of  Staff,  nominated 
d  June  25.  Even  those 
in  Vietnam  did  not  say 
lame  duck,  althdugh  they  have  obviously 
disagreed  with  General  Wheeler's  poli- 
cies in  Vietnam.  He  was  confirmed  with- 
out the  charge  ok  lame  duck. 

Fifth.  Gen.  Jo  in  P.  McConnell,  Chief 
of  Staff.  U.S.  Air  Force.  We  have  all 
heard  the  cry  f)r  2  years  to  stop  the 
bombing.  But  G;n.  John  P.  McConnell 
was  nominated  t  >  be  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  on  Jiu  e  26,  the  same  day  that 
Mr.  Fortas  was  nominated.  And  he  was 
approved  withou ;  the  argument  of  lame 
duck  on  July  3. 

Sixth.  Kennetn  H.  Tuggle.  member  of 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  nom- 
inated July  25,  approved  August  2. 

Seventh.  Walle  ce  R.  Burke,  member  of 
Interstate  Coma  erce  Commission,  nom- 
inated July  25.    approved  Augiist  2. 

Eighth.  Jame:  L.  Latchum  of  Dela- 
ware, U.S.  distric  t  judge,  nominated  JiUy 
17.  approved  Aiigust  2. 

Ninth,  wmiaii  J.  Holloway.  Jr.,  at 
Oklahoma,  U.S.  ;ircult  Judge,  10th  Clr- 
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cult,  nominated  August  2,  approved  Sep- 
tember 13. 

Tenth.  Lawrence  Gubow  of  Michigan, 
UB.  district  judge  for  eastern  district  of 
Michigan,  nominated  August  2,  approved 
September  13. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
these  men  are  dedicated,  qualified  public 
servants.  But  obviously  they  possess  some 
special  qualification  that  exempt  them 
from  the  President's  lack  of  "moral 
right"  to  make  "lame  duck"  nomination. 

In  fact,  a  search  of  the  Record  shows 
that  in  the  2  months  following  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Fortas — July  and  August— 
the  Senate  confirmed  some  925  of  these 
exemptions  to  the  President's  lack  of 
"moral  right."  And  I  might  add  that 
these- 925  do  not  include  postmasters  or 
military  personnel. 

Apparently  many  who  have  charged 
a  lack  of  "moral  right"  feel  that  this 
right  is  missing  only  in  the  instances 
where  they  are  opposed  to  the  nomina- 
tion. 

Then  there  is  the  charge  of  "crony- 
ism"— a  charge  I  think  is  equally  with- 
out merit.  After  31  years  in  Government, 
President  Johnson — as  former  Repre- 
sentative, Senator,  majority  leader.  Vice 
President,  and  President — must  have 
made  some  cronies.  Obviously  many  of 
them  were  men  of  talent,  and  who  would 
penalize  a  man  of  talent  simply  because 
he  was  a  friend.  Certainly  not  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Senate  from  whence  the 
sprlngwell  of  cronyism  fiows.  There  are 
Members  sitting  in  this  body  now  who 
arrived  here  via  the  appointment  route. 
And  I  suspect  that  they  were  appointed 
not  by  a  political  enemy,  but  by  a 
"crony."  And  how  many  of  us  have  ap- 
pointed friends  and  former  law  partners 
to  judgeships?  The  niunber.  I  am  sure, 
would  run  into  the  hundreds. 

I  do  not  have  the  exact  figure,  but  I 
think  it  was  cited  earlier,  at  the  time  of 
the  appointment  this  summer,  that  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  during  an  8-year  period 
had  appointed  some  321  members  to  the 
judicial  branch  as  judges  and  justices, 
and  that  of  the  321.  only  13  were  Demo- 
crats. The  remaining  ones,  of  course, 
were  Republicans.  No  one  faults  these 
appointments  by  President  Elsenhower  as 
cronjrism. 

No,  Mr.  President,  "cronyism"  is  not 
the  issue. 

What  then  of  the  charge  that  the  Pres- 
ident consulted  with  and  sought  the  ad- 
vice of  Mr.  Fortas?  Any  good  executive 
consults,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  a  close 
friend  on  the  Court  whose  confldence  he 
enjoys  should  not  deny  him  the  right  to 
consult  so  long  as  it  does  hot  involve 
matters  before  the  Court. 

I  think  at  this  time  that  it  might  be 
Instructive  to  let  the  pages  of  history 
shed  some  additional  light  on  this  sub- 
ject. As  my  authority  I  shall  use  the 
words  of  the  one  man  who  more  than 
any  man  alive  is  qualified  to  speak  on  the 
subject  of  executive- judicial  consulta- 
tion. That  man  is  James  F.  Byrnes,  of 
South  Carolina,  who  formerly  served  in 
the  Senate. 

Jimmy  Byrnes,  in  my  (pinion,  deserves 
more  than  any  man  of  our  time  the  title 
of  "Public  Servant."  He  followed  in  the 
tradition  of  another  great  South  Caro- 
linian in  serving  whenever  and  wherever 
his  coimtry  and  State  needed  him. 


John  C.  Calhoun  served  as  a  Congress- 
man and  as  a  Senator.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Vice-Presidency.  He  was  Secretary  of 
War  and  later  Secretary  of  State.  His 
years  of  service  spanned  half  a  century. 

James  F.  Byrnes  equaled  that  record. 
He  first  came  to  Washington  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  62d  Congress  and  he  was  re- 
elected to  the  six  succeeding  Congresses. 
Following  his  service  in  the  House,  he 
was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  where  he 
served  11  years  until  he  resigned,  having 
been  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Byrnes  served  as  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Court  until  October  3,  1942, 
when  at  the  request  of  his  close  friend — 
ergo,  crony,  if  we  want  to  use  that  word — 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  he  resigned  to 
become  head  of  the  wartime  OfBce  of 
Economic  Stabilization  where  he  served 
imtil  May  of  1943  when  he  became  direc- 
tor of  the  OfBce  of  War  Mobilization — 
the  post  known  as  assistant  President. 

Jimmy  Byrnes  directed  the  efforts  of 
the  American  people  and  American  busi- 
ness until  his  job  was  done  and  the  war 
was  won.  However,  his  service  to  his 
country  was  not  complete.  With  victory 
realized  there  remained  the  job  of  re- 
constructing world  peace.  And  so  on  July 
1945,  James  F.  Byrnes  was  sworn  in  as 
Secretary  of  State.  In  1947  Secretary 
Byrnes  resigned  and  ended,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  most  observers,  his  career  of  pub- 
lic service.  However,  that  was  not  to  be 
the  case. 

His  home  State  of  South  Carolina  had 
great  need  of  him  and  true  to  charac- 
ter, he  answered  that  call.  In  1950.  at  the 
age  of  71,  James  F.  Bsmes  began  a  4- 
year  tenure  as  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Subsequent  to  that,  of  course,  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Elsenhower 
to  the  United  Nations. 

I  know  of  no  man  who  has  given  more 
for  his  country,  nor  do  I  know  of  anyone 
who  has  enjoyed  a  closer  relationship 
with  a  Chief  Executive  than  that  of 
P.  D.  R.  and  Jimmy  Byrnes. 

In  his  book  "All  in  One  Lifetime,"  Mr. 
Byrnes  gives  a  fascinating  Insight  into 
that  relationship  generally,  and  the  por- 
tion corresponding  to  his  tenure  on  the 
court  in  particular.  I  should  like  to  read 
now  from  the  chapter  entitled  "Extra- 
curricular Activities,"  page  147. 

I  quote  from  this  book  to  the  point  in 
Issue  before  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
extrajudicial  activities.  I  have  thought 
long,  Mr.  President,  about  this  charge. 

I  well  remember,  when  I  was  elected 
at  the  age  of  36,  certainly  on  a  much 
lesser  scale,  as  Governor  of  a  State,  I 
needed  all  the  advice  and  counsel  I  could 
possibly  receive.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  in  South  Carolina's 
history  of  pubUc  service  was  Claude  Am- 
brose Taylor,  the  Chief  Justice  of  our 
State  Supreme  Court,  who  was  Chief 
Justice  at  the  very  time  and  during  the 
4  years  I  served  as  Governor.  Many  times 
I  called  upon  him  for  his  advice  and 
counsel.  Obviously,  we  never  discussed 
matters  before  the  court  or  cases  or  any- 
thing that  could  later  come  before  the 
court. 

This  is  a  similar  experience,  I  find  in 
my  research,  that  Justice  Byrnes  gave 
to  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  This 
is  Justice  Byrnes  writing  in  the  chapter 
entitled  "Extracurricular  Activities": 
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The  morning  after  the  Japanese  attack 
on  Sunday.  December  7.  1941,  the  Supreme 
Court  met  to  hear  arguments  in  the  case  of 
The  United  States  v.  Bethlehem  Ship  Build- 
ing Company,  growing  out  of  contracts  for 
ships  built  bv  that  company  during  World 
War  I.  As  I  listened  to  the  argimients.  my 
mind  kept  turning  not  only  to  "the  laws 
delays"  but  to  the  Irony  of  our  considering 
a  case  arising  out  of  the  construction  of 
ships  twenty  years  ago.  when  so  many  of 
our  naval  vessels  had  been  destroyed  only 
the  day  before. 

When  I  called  on  the  President  the  next 
morning  at  his  Invitation,  he  was  In  bed 
surrounded  by  documents  and  newspapers. 
His  appearance  shocked  me.  As  he  told  of 
developments  since  Sunday  afternoon,  he 
was  more  nervous  than  I  had  ever  seen  him. 
We  continued  our  discussion  as  he  dressed 
and  wheeled  himself  Into  the  bathroom  to 
shave.  I  sat  on  the  only  seat  In  the  room. 
He  was  worried  about  the  steps  to  be  taken 
immediately  to  put  the  nation  on  a  full  war 
footing,  saving  we  were  not  prepared  either 
militarily  or  psychologically  for  the  ordeal 
confronting  us.  .     ,  _, 

When  he  asked  my  help  with  certain  legis- 
lation and  I  promised  assistance.  I  mentioned 
my  thoughts  while  listening  to  the  Bethle- 
hem case.  Jokingly,  I  told  him  that  I  had 
once  thought  him  wrong  In  urging  manda- 
tory retirement  of  Supreme  Court  Justices 
at  the  age  of  seventy;  now  It  seemed  prefer- 
able that  m  time  of  war  only  men  over 
seventy  should  be  allowed  to  serve  on  the 
Court.  More  seriously.  I  reminded  him  that 
after  twentv-lour  years  of  service  in  Con- 
gress, nearly  all  of  It  on  appropriations  com- 
mltte«-8  studying  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ments I  had  acquired  a  lot  of  Information 
about  the  government  that  might  enable  me 
m  wanime  to  perform  greater  service  than 
upon  Che  Court:  and  If  he  ever  concluded  I 
could  be  of  more  value  elsewhere,  I  hoped 
he  would  call  upon  me. 

He  did  not  delay  In  doing  so.  Within  a 
week  he  told  me  that  Attorney  General  Bld- 
dle  had  been  asked  to  confer  with  me  on 
all  the  emergency  war  legislation  and  execu- 
tive orders  to  be  Issued.  I  was  asked  to  help 
expedite  the  legislation. 

I  digress  for  a  moment  from  reading 
this  chapter  to  point  out  that  one  of  the 
charges  with  respect  to  Mr.  Fortas  being 
elevated  to  the  position  of  Chief  Justice 
is  that  he  has  acted  extrajudicially. 

I  continue  reading  from  the  book: 


served  as  chairman,  at  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Taft.  Later  in  the  Second  World  War. 
Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts  was  appointed  to  In- 
quire into  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster  and 
Justice  Jackson  to  serve  at  the  Nuremberg 
Trials  of  war  crtmlnaU.  But  these  were  still 
early  days,  and  after  some  thought  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  I  both  agreed  that  It  was 
better  for  me  to  say  nothing— and  simply  act. 
Early  in  January,  with  requests  for  new 
legislation  pouring  In.  Attorney  General  Bld- 
dle,  hljB  assistant  Oscar  Cox,  and  I  worked 
over  the  Second  War  Powers  Act.  The  scope 
of  our  conferences  may  be  judged  by  the  re- 
sume of  Its  leading  titles  In  the  memoran- 
dum that  accompanied  our  final  draft  to  the 
White  House: 


This  arrangement  was  later  succinctly  de- 
scribed by  Francis  Blddle  when  he  reported 
to  the  President.  "All  defense  legislation  Is 
being  cleared  by  the  departments  and  then 
through  Jimmy  Byrnes,  who  Ukes  care  of  it 
on  the  Hill." 

When  we  had  completed  drafting  the  First 
War  Powers  Act,  I  conferred  over  the  tele- 
phone with  Senator  Barkley,  Speaker  Bay- 
burn  and  others.  They  wanted  to  be  certain 
the  departments  did  not  slip  into  emergency 
legislation  pet  projects  to  which  the  Congress 
was  opposed.  When  I  assured  them  that  every 
Item  was  essential  for  the  emergency,  they 
had  the  bill  quickly  passed.  Soon  I  found  my- 
self giving  several  hours  a  day  as  well  as 
many  evenings  to  conferences  and  calls  about 
these  extracurricular  affairs. 

After  a  while  some  of  my  activities  and 
contacts  with  ofBclals  outside  the  Court  work 
became  known  publicly.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion of  my  resignation  at  this  time,  but  I  dis- 
cussed my  activities  with  Chief  Justice  Stone, 
who  applauded  my  efforts  to  aid  In  the  emer- 
gency He  suggested  reUevlng  me  temporarily 
of  the  task  of  writing  opinions  and  for  a 
short  while  did  lessen  my  work  in  thU  respect. 
At  this  time  there  was  little  precedent  for 
an  associate  Justice's  performing  any  service 
for  the  executive  branch.  In  1913,  when  Con- 
gress created  a  commission  to  Investigate 
second-class  mall  rates.  Justice  Hughes  had 
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I  have  heard  reference  to  the  writing 
of  a  part  of  the  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, but  here  is  the  scope  of  Justice 
Byrnes'  advising  and  consenting  and  his 
actions  with  respect  to  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt : 

1  It  empowers  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  have  equivalent  authority 
over  motor  carriers  as  It  now  has  over  other 
carriers. 

2.  It  provides  a  simpler  method  of  acquisi- 
tion of  real  property. 

3.  It  provides  sanctions  for  enforcing 
priority  orders. 

4  It  authorizes  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
to  purchase  government  securities  other  than 
on  the  open  market. 

5  It  empowers  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  waive  naviga- 
tion Inspection  laws. 

6  It  strikes  out  the  Taber  Amendment 
from  the  Act  authorizing  the  requisitioning 
of  war  materlaU,  which  amendment  ex- 
empted tools  and  machinery  In  going  con- 

ccrus 

7.  It  amends  the  Hatch  Act  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate part-time  employees  who  serve  on  nomi- 
nal compensation. 

8  It  provides  compensation  for  air  raids, 
and  for  flre  wardens  working  under  OCD,  In 
accordance  with  Mayor  La  Guardla's  sug- 
gestion. ,  ^  , 
9.  It  extends  the  time  under  which  vessels 
of  Canadian  registry  may  transport  Iron  ore 
on  the  Great  lAkes  for  the  duration  of  war. 
10  It  provides  that  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  may  mall  letters  free  of  postage. 

11.  It  makes  aliens  enlisting  In  the  armed 
forces  eligible  for  nattirallzatlon. 

Our  strategy  here  was  to  present  Congress 
with  an  omnibus  bill,  hoping  that  the  popu- 
lar proposals,  such  as  the  one  on  free  mall 
for  the  armed  forces,  would  win  support  for 
the  more  controversial  ones.  With  the  close 
co-operation  of  Senator  Barkley  and  Speaker 
Sam  Raybum,  and  with  the  support  of  Ju- 
diciary Committees  of  both  Houses,  which 
had  charge  of  the  bUl,  this  Important  meas- 
ure passed  Congress  In  record  time. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Hopkins  tele- 
phoned, asking  my  views  about  the  demands 
being  voiced  dally  by  the  press  and  the  pub- 
lic for  the  appointment  of  a  czar  with  full 
authority  to  merge  the  activities  of  several 
organizations  then  controlling  war  produc- 
tion I  told  him  such  demands  were  also  be- 
ing urged  by  Senator  Taft  as  well  as  other 
senators,  and  that  It  was  important  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  chaos  and  confusion  then  exist- 
ing He  told  me  that  the  President  and  Win- 
ston Churchill,  who  was  then  visiting  at  the 
White  House,  were  going  to  Hyde  Park  and 
that  he  was  to  be  there  for  a  few  days,  and 
asked  that  I  send  him  a  memorandum  on 
the  subject  which  he  could  give  to  the  Presi- 
dent   I  promptly  sent  him  a  memorandum 
urging  the  appointment  of  an  Individual  to 
head  procurement  who  might  be  assisted  by 
a  board,  but  stressed  that  one  person  should 
be  given  the  power  and  held  responsible  for 
the  program.  The  memorandum  continued: 
•The  President  can  name  a  man— for  con- 
venience caU  hUn  Hopkins— and  charge  him 


with  the  duty  of  supervising  and  expediting 
procurement.     When     the     President     has 
decided    upon    an    Increaaed    program,    he 
should  submit  it  to  Hopkins  Instead  of  to  a 
committee.  ...  If  because  of  a  deficiency  In 
the  supply  of  steel,  there  Is  a  controversy  be- 
tween Army  and  Navy  and  civilian  services  as 
to  the  amount  to  be  allotted  for  their  respec- 
tive needs,  Hopkins  should  decide  that  con- 
troversy. Having  decided  It,  he  should  keep 
behind  each  service  ...  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  get  from  him  at  any  moment  the 
status  of   the   program.    .   .   .  You   say,   'All 
right— find  the  man.'  ...  If  you  now  have 
in  the  organization  a  man  who  has  served 
his  apprenticeship,  who  has  some  apprecia- 
tion  of   the    problems   of   the   Procurement 
Divisions  of  the  Army.  Navy  and  other  serv- 
ices, and  who  has  the  ability  to  make  other 
men  work,  appoint  him.  Instead  of  bringing 
m  another  new  man.  .  .  .  Pick  the  best  man 
you    now   have    on    the   team    and    let   the 
heathen  rage."      ' 

On  Monday  morning,  a  week  later.  General 
Watson  told  me  that  the  President  wanted 
me  to  call  on  him  at  11 :45. 1  concluded  It  was 
about  my  memorandum,  but  I  had  hardly 
hung  up  the  telephone  when  another  call 
came  from  the  White  House.  This  time  it  was 
Hopkins,  who  had  seen  the  engagement  list: 
learning  the  President  was  to  see  me  up- 
stairs, he  asked  me  to  stop  by  his  room 
first  When  I  arrived.  Hopkins  told  me  that 
at  Hyde  Park  he  had  tried  to  discuss  with 
the  President  the  subject  set  forth  In  my 
memorandum,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt  still  seemed 
reluctant  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem 
and  had  seemed  Irritated  when  It  was  sug- 
gested  As  a  result,  Hopkins  had  not  given 
him  my  memorandum.  He  reiterated  hU 
agreement  with  my  views  and  said  he  hoped 
I  would  present  it  to  thie  President. 

When  I  saw  the  President  and  after  he  had 
discussed  an  entirely  different  matter.  1  pro- 
duced the  memorandum  and  asked  that  he 
read   It    As   he   read   he   made   some   notes. 
When  he  had  finished  he  said  he  had  been 
considering  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion, but  possibly  my  suggestion  was  better. 
Noting     the     recommendation     that     there 
should  be  no  reversal  by  him  of  any  deci- 
sion made  by  the  procurement  head,  he  wrote 
on   a   pad.   "whose   decision   shall   be   final, 
remarking,  "That,  of  course.  Is  essential."  I 
emphasized,  and  he  agreed,  that  the  man 
selected  could  serve  only  as  long  as  he  was 
known  to  have  the  President's  complete  con- 
fidence. He  then  said  that  If  he  had  to  make 
the    appointment   that    morning,   he    would 
name  Donald  Nelson,  who  had  favorably  im- 
pressed him  the  previous  evening  during  a 
discussion  Nelson  had  had  with  Lord  Beaver- 
brook  and  Jesse  Jones  about  the  rubber  prob- 
lem   I  told  the  President  I  had  no  recom- 
mendation,   but    did    urge    speedy    action^ 
Hurrying  off.  I  arrived  at  the  Court  a  little 
late   the  only  time  I  was  guilty  of  tardiness. 
During  the  day  Hopkins  telephoned  that 
the  recommendation  had  definitely  been  ac 
cepted,   and  Pa  Watson  made  another  ap- 
pointment for  me  to  see  the  President  the 
next   morning.    On    this    occasion    I    found 
Budget   Director  Harold   Snalth   waiting  for 
me.    He    said    the    President    had    sent   my 
memorandum  to  him  the  previous  day.  Hop- 
kins   joined   us   when  we   went  in   to   talk 
with  the  President.  Smith  endorsed  my  pro- 
posal  and  said  that  something  "f^^he  kind 
^Id  have  been  done  months  bej°f«;jf* 
then  discussed  a  draft  of  the  necessary  execu- 
tive order  and  a  press  announcement  ^Hop- 
kins  was  for  Issuing   both  Immediately   to 
avoid  unofficial  leaks,  but  Mr.  Ro°f«yeJ\'?: 
slsted   that  nothing   be  done  "°"lhe  t«  W 
Vice  President  Wallace,  whose  chairmanship 
of   the  Economic  Defense  Board  would   be 

^''^^  U*happened.  Wendell  WlUkle  called  on 
the  President  that  afternoon.  I  could  un- 
derstand the  President's  liking  this  man  and 
was  not  surprised  that  they  talked  at  such 


draft  of  the  order, 

tatlon  with  Mr.  Wallace  was  not  over 

Blx  o'clock,  however,  the  statement 
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length  that  Mr.  ftoosevelt'a  schedule  waa 
quite  disrupted.  C  insequently,  when  I  ar- 
rived late  In  the  kftemoon  to  see  a  final 
;  found  that  the  consul- 
About 
waa  fi- 
nally released  and  4  War  Production  Board, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Donald  Nelson, 
came  Into  being.       I 

My  frequent  vlslti  to  see  the  President  im- 
mediately precedlE  g  the  issuance  of  the 
order  had  Inspired  the  publication  by  the 
Associated  Press  of  a,  rumor  that  Mr.  Rooae- 
velt  might  "borrow  Justice  Bymea  tempo- 
rarily to  aid  In  reva  nplng  the  production  or- 
ganization." This  St  )ry  I  denied,  for  I  had  no 
Intention  of  undert  .king  the  task. 

Following  the  ee  abllabment  of  WPB,  re- 
quests for  my  Intervention  with  legislative 
leaders  grew  fewer,  t  hough  the  President  con- 
tinued to  call  on  ne  for  suggestions.  There 
was,  for  example,  the  case  of  the  Office  of 
Allen  Property  Custi  dlan.  One  Sunday  morn- 
ing I  was  Invited  to  the  White  Hotise  to 
discuss  what  the  President  called  "a  dif- 
ficult decision."  Vnfer  an  act  of  Congress  of 
May  17,  1940,  the  1  reaaury  Department  had 
frozen  alien  properly  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately %i  billion.  Several  Important  allen- 
o^ed  Corporations  housed  Treasury  ofllclals 
acting  as  "observers  "  but  effectively  control- 
ling operations.  At  the  same  time  the  Allen 
Property  Custodial  In  the  Department  of 
Justice  held  appro  dmately  t4  million  and 
a  number  of  claims  tn  process  of  liquidation. 
After  our  entry  int  >  the  war,  the  President 
was  authorized  to  tUie  over  the  property  of 
all  enemy  aliens,  wh  Ich  would  add  billlona  of 
dollars  to  the  sums  ilready  In  custody. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  an  I  I  had  been  In  Wash- 
ington In  1918  and  were  familiar  with  the 
scandals  arising  ou'  of  the,  selziuw  of  such 
properties  In  World  War  I,  which  bad  as  a 
sequel  the  lmp|rlsoi  ment  of  the  then  cus- 
todian. The  Presldet  t  wished  to  avoid  a  rep- 
etition of  this  eplsi  de,  and  also  wished  to 
avoid  any  criticism  that  his  administration 
would  treat  harshlj  aliens  who  had  spent 
most  of  their  lives  la  this  country  but  had 
never  been  naturalls  ed.  He  laughed  when  I 
told  him  that  I  woul  i  prefer  to  see  the  Allen 
Property  Ofllce  located  on  the  Triangle  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenut  In  front  of  the  District 
Building  with  Its  wa:  Is  made  of  glass  so  that 
Its  employees  and  th  >  lobbyists  would  be  al- 
ways under  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

When  he  asked  me  to  suggest  a  man  to  put 
In  charge,  I  said  Ijeo  r.  Crowley,  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Oori>oratton. 
He  had  proved  to  be  an  efficient  administra- 
tor, bad  the  respect  of  leaders  In  the  world 
of  business  and  flnince.  and  his  relations 
with  the  Congress  xxere  excellent. 

The  President  said ,  "I  have  been  thinking 
of  the  same  man,  liut  don't  like  to  move 
him  from  his  presen  ;  post.  Can  we  work  out 
some  plan  giving  hli  a  both  offices? 

This  task  was  not  a  light  one,  since  both 
the  Attorney  Genera,  and  Secretary  Morgen- 
thau  thought  they  should  be  in  charge.  My 
file  contains  a  lot  i>t  memoranda  covering 
proposals  and  coun  «rpropo8als,  and  there 
were  many  personal  I  conferences.  The  com- 
plexity of  the  situation  may  be  Judged  by 
this  note  from  the  President : 
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"MXMOaANDUM    FOB 

"I  feel  I  cannot 
this  until  next  wee! 

"Meantime,  covUd 
blllty    of    making 
Custodian — In  the 
lice — with    full    reel 


MMT  Btbnks: 

:e  a  final  decision  on 
for  obvious  reasons, 
ou  examine  the  posal- 
iwley  Allen  Property 
tttomey  General's  Of- 
nslblUty.  but  giving 
him  two  asslstants-^ne  in  the  State  De- 
partment, on  the  Ii  iternatlonal  angle,  with 
relatively  little  to  i  o;  and  another  in  the 
Treastuy  Department,  the  latter  maintaining 
assets  which  are  now 
or  would  hereafter  ^e  run  through  Treasury 
machinery?" 

it  was  not  wise  for  the 
-   among  several   agen- 


My  reply  was  that 
President   to   "scatt^ 


cles  the  power  and  responsibility  placed  in 
him  by  Congress."  It  was  Illogical,  I  thought, 
to  put  the  Department  of  Justice  in  charge 
of  the  physical  property  of  an  alien  corpora- 
tion and  the  Treasury  in  charge  of  Its  bank 
deposits:  "All  alien  property  coming  under 
the  President's  control  should  be  under  one 
custodian  who  should  be  given  full  power 
and  held  responsible.  If  it  U  deemed  advis- 
able for  the  Treasury  to  retain  control  of 
the  seven  billion  dollaas  of  frozen  assets,  I 
would  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  all 
other  alien  property  and  hold  him  respon- 
sible." 

The  struggle  still  continued,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 17  I  again  wrote  to  the  President : 
"Referring  to  our  Sunday  conversation.  I  at- 
tach a  suggested  order  carrying  out  the  Idea 
of  an  independent  organization.  Paragraph 
three  embodies  the  course  ...  of  leaving  in 
the  Treasury  the  assets  and  business  enter- 
prises now  under  Its  control  until  the  Cus- 
todian calls  for  the  transfer.  This  Is  satis- 
factory to  Crowley.  It  would  make  possible 
the  gradual  absorption  of  the  Treasury  or- 
ganization into  that  of  the  Custodian." 

Eventually  persistence  and,  I  believe,  com- 
mon sense  won,  and  It  was  with  true  pride 
that  I  watched  the  office  efTectlvely  man- 
aged during  the  next  few  years.  Certainly  it 
was  an  improvement  on  our  World  War  I 
record  in  this  field. 

When  the  Court  adjourned  for  the  sum- 
mer, I  remained  In  Washington.  It  was  my 
hope  that  I  could  soon  leave  for  South  Caro- 
lina and  my  cottage  on  Sullivan's  Island, 
near  Charleston,  but  many  vexing  problems 
were  still  unsettled. 

This  Is  the  time  when  Justice  Fortas, 
in  the  summertime,  started  his  semi- 
nar. Tliis  is  what  former  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Jimmy  Byrnes  had  to  write  about 
his  activities  engaged  In,  then,  with 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt: 

For  one  thing.  Donald  Nelson  of  the 
WPB  was  already  deeply  Involved  In  a  strug- 
gle with  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
over  the  extent  to  which  the  services  should 
control  the  economy  and.  In  fact,  act  in- 
dependently of  his  agency  in  all  matters  of 
vital  Interest  to  them. 

Meanwhile  the  inflationary  situation 
threatened  to  grow  much  worse.  I  know  the 
President  received  much  advice,  including 
my  own.  on  the  need  to  establish  ceilings  on 
wages,  prices  and  rents.  Back  when  the  war 
started  in  September.  1939,  I  thought  Con- 
gress should  act  on  this  matter.  Now  a  blU 
to  give  the  President  such  authority  was 
pending  in  Congress,  but  he  hesitated  to 
make  a  special  appeal  for  it  because  he 
knew  it  was  exceedingly  controversial  and 
he  feared  it  might  delay  the  enactment  of 
other  essential  measures.  When  he  finally 
did  ask  the  Congress  to  act  on  It,  pressure 
group  successfully  resisted  its  passage. 

I  was  told  that,  at  the  President's  re- 
quest, Sam  Rosenman  was  in  consultation 
with  various  agency  heads  whose  tasks 
would  be  affected  by  price  legislation.  Rosen- 
man  told  me  the  department  heads  were 
divided  and  that  he  was  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  Issue  an  executive  order  without 
waiting  for  action  by  the  Congress.  It  was 
my  opinion  that  would  be  unwise.  Rosen- 
man  drafted  several  different  orders  and 
finaUy  completed  one  which  he  gave  to  the 
President  to  take  with  him  to  Hyde  Park, 
where  he  was  to  spend  a  few  days  before 
making  a  Labor  Day  speech.  The  newspapers 
speculated  that  in  his  speech  the  President 
would  announce  the  signing  of  an  order 
creating  a  stabilization  czar,  but  they 
guessed  wrong. 

I  was  at  my  island  home  when  Louise 
Hackmeister,  the  efficient  assistant  handling 
the  President's  personal  telephone  calls,  lo- 
cated me.  The  President  said  he  was  afraid 
that  the  Congress  might  delay  acting  for 
some    months    and    asked    my    reaction    to 


Roeenman's  proposal.  I  advised  him  strongly 
against  this  course,  because  the  regulation 
of  wages,  prices  and  rents  would  affect  every- 
one, and  even  with  Congressional  authority 
it  would  be  a  difficult  Usk.  I  urged  that  an- 
other effort  be  made  to  secure  the  necessary 
legislation,  and  he  agreed  to  do  this.  That 
same  afternoon  Secretary  Ickes  telephoned, 
saying  he  bad  heard  that  the  President  was 
considering  the  issuance  of  an  executive  or- 
der without  congressional  authority,  and 
asked  that  I  call  the  President  and  insist 
upon  congressional  action.  The  "Old  Cur- 
mudgeon" was  delighted  when  I  told  him 
of  my  earlier  conversation  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  of  his  decision  to  make  another 
appeal  to  the  Congress. 

Within  two  or  three  days  the  President 
sent  another  message  to  Congress  and  also 
made  a  Fireside  Chat  over  the  radio,  telling 
the  people  of  the  necessity  for  prompt  ac- 
tion. The  Congress  passed  the  bill,  which  was 
signed  by  the  President  on  October  2.  By 
that  time  I  had  returned  to  Washington  for 
the  fall  term  of  the  Court. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  re- 
turning to  the  fall  term  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  President  asked  me  to  come  to  see  him 
the  following  morning.  It  was  a  bedside  talk, 
with  the  breakfast  tray  pushed  aside  and 
newspapers  and  documents  scattered  over 
the  covers.  Sitting  in  bed  with  several  pil- 
lows at  his  back,  he  usually  planned  his  day 
and  saw  some  callers;  in  this  atmosphere  he 
always  seemed  to  me  more  relaxed  than  when 
he  was  at  his  office.  But  it  was  not  Just  an- 
other talk  for  me.  This  one  resulted  in  my 
resignation  from  the  Supreme  Court. 

After  greeting  me,  the  President  said  he 
wanted  me  to  take  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Court  and  accept  the  appointment  of  Di- 
rector of  Economic  Stabilization,  saying  hs 
knew  I  was  familiar  in  a  general  way  with 
the  proposed  executive  order.  In  addtlon  to 
the  duties  outlined  by  his  order,  he  said, 
there  were  many  other  things  he  would  wish 
me  to  do.  Because  I  wanted  him  first  to  know 
my  view  about  a  "leave  of  absence,"  I  said 
that  no  one  could  grant  such  leave,  that  it 
was  my  own  responsibility:  but  that  I  would 
like  to  know  what  he  meant  by  "other 
things"  so  that  I  would  have  a  clear  idea 
of  the  scoi>e  of  my  duties. 

The  President  said  he  would  not  have  time 
to  devote  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  on 
the  military  front  and  the  diplomatic  prob- 
lems dally  arising,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
supervise  domestic  affairs;  that  he  wanted 
me  to  relive  him  of  the  problems  on  the  borne 
front  and  the  Jurisdictional  disputes  which 
Increased  with  the  creation  of  every  new 
agency.  He  said.  "In  these  Jturlsdlctlonal  dla- 
putes  I  want  you  to  act  as  a  Judge  and  I  wUl 
let  it  be  known  that  your  decision  Is  my 
decision,  and  that  there  is  no  appeal.  For  all 
practical  purposes  you  will  be  assistant 
President."  He  told  me  he  wanted  me  to  have 
offices  in  the  White  Hoiise  because  this  would 
emphasize  the  unique  status  of  the  post. 
'  When  the  President  had  outlined  the  scope 
of  the  duties.  I  told  him  that  the  day  after 
Pearl  Harbor  I  had  offered  to  serve  wherever 
he  thought  I  could  best  serve  in  time  of  war; 
that  I  would  accept  the  appointment;  and 
that  because  I  did  not  think  It  would  be 
proper  for  me  to  remain  on  the  Court.  I 
wotild  resign  at  once. 

( Miss  Margaret  Colt  In  her  book  Mr.  Barueh 
wrote  that  Hopkins,  without  any  direction  of 
the  President,  talked  to  me  about  accepting 
this  appointment.  Her  information  waa 
erroneotis.  Hopkins  preserved  his  Intimate 
relationship  with  the  President  by  never 
arrogating  unto  himself  such  authority.  I 
cannot  imagine  Hopkins  nimiimlng  to  ap- 
point an  assistant  President  when  it  would 
have  required  that  man  to  resign  fmn  the 
Supreme  Court.) 

It  was  not  easy  to  leave  the  Court,  with 
its  opportunity  for  service,  its  prestige  and 
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security— the  work  I  Uked  and  the  associates 
for  whom  I  had  a  genuine  affection.  But  in 
Ume  of  war  my  duty  was  plain.  Within  an 
hour  I  had  returned  to  the  White  House  with 
a  letter  for  the  President,  which  in  my  hand- 
writing took  but  two  Unes : 

"DcAR  Mr.  PKEsroxNT:  I  hereby  resign  the 
office  of  Associate  JuaUce  of  the  Supreme 
Court." 

Within  a  short  time  I  had  an  official  reply : 
"Dear  Jimmt: 

"I  hereby  officially  accept  your  resignation 
of  the  office  of  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

"At  the  same  time,  officially  and  personally 
as  well,  I  extend  to  you  my  deep  appreciation 
in  leaving  the  Supreme  Court  in  order  to  as- 
sume a  position  of  highest  importance  to  the 
carrying  on  of  the  war. 

"In  one  sense,  this  is  an  act  of  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice  on  your  part,  but  I  know  you 
are  happy  in  undertaking  a  task  which  affects 
every  individual  and  every  family  throughout 
the  Nation  during  the  war,  and  will  assUt 
the  well-being  of  us  all  in  the  days  after 
victory  has  come  to  our  beloved  country. 

"Sincerely  and  affectionately, 

"Franklin  Delano  RoosxnLr." 
I  immediately  notified  the  Chief  Justice 
and  to  my  gratification  received  from  him  a 
letter  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Court. 
It  said:  "All  of  vis  part  with  you  reluctantly 
and  with  regret.  We  are  reconciled  to  your 
going  only  by  the  realization  that  you  are 
moved  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  render  service  of 
public  Importance  In  a  time  of  great  na- 
tional emergency." 

Within  a  few  hours  of  the  public  announce- 
ment, former  Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  sent  me  by  a  messenger  a  warm  letter 
of  good  wishes,  recalling  that  he  and  I  were 
the  only  members  to  resign  from  that  body  in 
more  than  one  hundred  years.* 

That  afternoon  I  had  another  conference 
with  the  President.  We  agreed  that  while 
originating  policies  and  reeolvlng  conflicts, 
in  no  way  should  we  attempt  to  develop  an- 
other operating  agency;  it  was  clear  that  the 
small  offices  in  the  White  House  would  em- 
phasize again  that  I  was  to  act  as  a  Judge 
and  not  a  contestant.  This  the  President  had 
urged  m  explaining  his  desire  to  appoint  me. 
In  announcing  to  the  press  the  appoint- 
ment, he  again  expressed  this  view  when  he 
said,  "This  position  calls  primarily  for  Judi- 
cial consideration.  The  organization  will 
therefore  be  small  because  administrative 
action  will  be  carried  out  by  the  existing 
agencies."  When  I  spoke  to  the  press  the 
same  day,  I  summed  up  my  responsibiUtlea 
by  saying.  "Control  of  prices  necessarily  in- 
volves many  departments,  and  inevitably 
conflicts  win  arise.  My  duty  wlU  be  to  hear 
the  differences,  resolve  the  conflicts,  and 
relieve  the  President  of  that  determination." 
I  also  remarked  that  my  office  will  be  in  the 
left  wing  of  the  White  House — but  there 
was  to  be  no  political  or  economic  signifi- 
cance attached  to  my  location  there ! 

Fifteen  months  before,  when  my  appoint- 
ment to  the  Court  had  been  annoimced, 
David  Lawrence,  who  had  been  my  friend 
since  the  days  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  expressed 
regret  that  the  President  should  have  filed 
the  vacancy  from  the  Senate  instead  of  mak- 
ing a  selection  from  the  Judiciary,  and  wrote: 
"Senator  Byrnes'  experience  is  wholly  legis- 
lative. An  old  friend  of  the  President,  he  has 
been  invaluable  to  him  In  getting  legisla- 
tion through  the  Senate.  But  he  has  some- 
times opposed  administration  legislative 
proposals.  He  has  never  been  regarded  as  a 
New  Dealer  In  the  sense,  for  example,  that 
Justice  Black,  the  other  Court  appointee 
from  the  Senate,  has  been  so  regarded." 

So  I  was  pleased  when  upon  my  resigna- 
tion, in  commenting  on  my  decision  In  the 


teamsters'  case,  Mr.  Lawrence  pointed  out 
that  "Justice  Byrnes  applied  the  statute  Just 
as  he  found  It,  irrespective  of  how  he  per- 
sonally might  have  felt  about  the  union  ac- 
tivity .  .  .  and  that  Is  typical  of  his  deep 
sense  of  Justice."  And  he  reversed  his  former 
statement  by  saying,  "It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  President  vrtU  go  to  the  Senate  again  for 
his  selection." 


•The  Chief  Justice,  writing  hurriedly,  over- 
looked John  Hessln  Clarke,  who  resigned  in 
1922. 


Mr.  President,  these  were  the  written 
words  and  exchanges  in  the  assignment 
of  duties  of  former  Associate  Justice 
James  F.  Byrnes  in  an  administrative 
and  executive  capacity  under  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  I  hope  no  one  will 
try  to  say,  "Well,  that  was  in  a  time  of 
war,"  implying  that  this  is  a  different 
time.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  time  or  the 
degree  of  the  intensity  of  the  battle  at  the 
particular  time  when  former  Senator 
Byrnes  took  over  those  duties,  but  I  do 
know  that  at  this  particular  time,  when 
Justice  Fortas  is  being  accused  of  extra- 
judicial activities,  there  have  been  ap- 
proximately 209,000  casualties,  27,300 
have  been  killed,  and  we  are  still  spend- 
ing to  the  tune  of  $2  billion  a  month. 

I  dare  say  that  at  that  particular  tUne 
we  had  a  plan  to  win,  whereas  at  the  time 
that  Associate  Justice  Fortas  has  been 
advising  the  President,  no  plan  has  been 
revealed  by  anyone  in  this  body,  or  any- 
one else,  of  any  such  plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  shudder  to  think  that 
this  Nation  in  time  of  war— indeed,  at 
the  time  of  a  devastating  sneak  attack 
that  destroyed  a  major  portion  of  this 
Nation's  military — might  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  talent  and  services  of 
Jimmy  Byrnes  simply  because  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Court.  We  are  again  en- 
gaged in  a  war,  and  the  President  needs 
all  the  help  he  can  get  from  whatever 
source,  and  as  long  as  the  consultation 
does  not  involve  matters  concerning  the 
Court.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  an  issue. 
As  John  Kennedy  once  said: 
A  man  does  what  he  must — in  spite  of  per- 
sonal consequences.  In  spite  of  obstacles  and 
dangers  and  pressures — and  that  is  the  basis 
of  human  morality. 

No.  The  issue  is  not  one  of  "lame  duck" 
or  "Cronyism."  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
whether  or  not  the  Justices  talk  to  the 
President.  It  Is  simply  a  matter  of  judi- 
cial philosophy  and.  as  a  result  of  this 
philosophy,  "Whither  we  are  tending." 
This  was  cogently  pointed  out  as  recently 
as  last  Sunday  in  an  article  entitled, 
"The  Fortas  Case,"  written  by  Mr.  Jen- 
kin  Lloyd  Jones  and  appearing  in  the 
Charleston,  S.C,  News  and  Courier.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  will  find  Mr.  Jones'  views 
informative  and  I  should  like  to  read  the 
article  at  this  time: 

Tkb  Fortas  Cass 
(By  Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones) 

Justice  Abe  Fortas  is  in  trouble  with  his 
confirmation  as  Chief  Justice  not  because, 
as  President  Johnson  has  maintained,  "a 
little  sectional  group"  of  senators  opposes 
him,  but  because  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
plain  that  most  Americans  are  disenchanted 
with  the  philosophy  he  represents. 

Some  of  Mr.  Fortas'  "Uberal"  supporters 
seem  appaUed  and  outraged  that  his  con- 
firmation wasn't  approved  immediately  In  a 
voice  vote.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  Sen.  Harry 
Byrd  has  pointed  out,  of  125  nominations  for 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  21  have  faUed  of 
confirmation  and  the  last  to  bite  the  dust 
feU  at  the  bands  of  the  "Uberals." 


In  1930  Judge  John  J.  Parker  of  North 
CaroUna.  nominated  to  the  Supreme  Bench 
by  Herbert  Hoover,  was  turned  down.  On  that 
occasion.  Sen.  George  Norrls  of  Nebraska 
said:  "When  we  are  passing  on  a  Judge,  we 
not  only  ought  to  know  whether  he  Is  a  good 
lawyer,  not  only  whether  he  is  honest — and 
I  admit  that  this  nominee  possesses  both  of 
these  qualifications — but  we  ought  to  know 
how  he  approaches  the  great  questions  of  hu- 
man liberty." 

Is  It  BO  outrageous,  then,  that  senators 
should  ask  how  Mr.  Justice  Fortas*  record 
on  the  bench  Jibes  with  the  current  opinion 
of  most  Americans? 

A  recent  nationwide  public  opinion  poU  on 
the  Supreme  Court  Indicated  that  nearly  80 
per  cent  disapproved.  Subtracting  the  "no 
opinion''  vote,  that's  pretty  sizable  expres- 
sion of  no  confidence. 

Confidence  in  the  Warren  Court  has  waned 
as  it  has,  in  the  words  of  Justice  Frankfur- 
ter, "repudiated  the  experience  of  our  whole 
past  in  asserting  destructively  novel  judicial 
power." 

The  court  has  sought  to  make  law  by  the 
simple  device  of  so  broadly  interpreting  the 
First,  Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  that 
the  nation  is  required  to  do  Just  about  what 
the  court  thinks  it  ought  to  do.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  traditional  separation  of  powers  be- 
tween the  three  branches  of  government  has 
been  confused.  Congress  downgraded  and  the 
Constitution  casually  rewritten  by  Judicial 
order. 

Even  some  of  its  own  members  have  Joined 
in  bitter  denunciation  of  this  philosophy. 
For  example,  from  Mr.  Justice  Harlan: 

"This  court  can  Increase  respect  for  the 
Constitution  only  if  it  rigidly  respects  the 
limitations  which  the  Constitution  places 
upon  it  ...  In  the  present  case,  we  exceed 
both,  and  our  voice  becomes  only  the  voice 
of  power,  not  of  reason." 

Many  Americans  do  not  believe  that  the 
rising  curve  of  crime  is  entirely  unrelated  to 
the  Mallory.  Efecobedo  and  Miranda  cases. 
They  probably  agree  with  Pennsylvania  Chief 
Justice  John  C.  Bell,  who  has  said : 

"The  recent  decisions  of  a  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  which 
shackle  the  police  and  the  courts  and  make 
it  terrlflcallv  difficult  to  protect  society  from 
crime  and  criminals  are  among  the  principal 
reasons  for  the  turmoil  and  near-revolution- 
ary conditions  which  prevaU  In  our  coun- 
try." 

Citizens  are  getting  hopping  mad  about 
the  fiood  of  pornography  that  is  engulfing 
the  nation.  Sen.  Jack  MlUer  (R-Iowa)  re- 
cently pointed  out  that  In  May  and  June  of 
last  year  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  23  of 
26  state  and  federal  convictions  for  violating 
the  laws  of  obscenity  and  It  reversed  26  more 
In  the  court  term  ending  last  June. 

In  all  these  cases,  Abe  Fortas  voted  with 
the  5-4  majority. 

The  behavior  of  Chief  Justice  Warren  since 
his  determination  to  retire  was  sent  to  the 
President  June  12  hasn't  endeared  him  to 
Congress.  For  It  seems  to  have  been  a  con- 
ditional retirement,  to  be  effective  only  on 
Fortas'  confirmation  as  his  successor. 

Last  July  5  Chief  Justice  Warren  gave  an 
interview  In  which  he  said : 

"AH  this  turbulence,  all  of  the  disruptions 
of  every  kind  that  we  read  about  In  the  press 
every  day,  all  of  the  dissension  that  Is  ex- 
tant, Indicates  that  there  must  be  great  ad- 
justments of  some  kind  coming  in  the  life 
of  our  state — certainly  In  society,  and  pos- 
sibly m  our  economy,  I  don't  know— that 
could  well  be  caUed  a  new  era.  The  court 
lives  in  the  era  and  must  play  Its  part." 

Read  that  again — slowly  this  time — and 
see  if  you  can  figure  out  what  our  Chief 
Justice  has  in  mind  for  America. 


I  think  that  last  point  is  particularly 
pertinent.  I  for  one  do  not  look  forward 
to  a   'new  era"  shaped  by  the  Supreme 
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Court — particular]  r  In  view  of  the  trend 
of  tMnfc<"g  that  O  >urt  has  denumstrated. 

And  while  I  am  >n  the  subject  of  news 
articles  I  should  11  :e  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  s  >me  editorials  and  ar- 
ticles that  have  appeared  In  leading 
newspapers  throi«hout  the  State  of 
South  Carolina. 

I  believe  that  tl  lese  editorials  and  ar- 
ticles reflect  the  opinions  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  peoplSH— not  only  in  South 
Carolina  but  in  th !  entire  country — con- 
cerning the  Court  and  Mr.  Fortas.  And 
the  views  of  the  pe  )ple  should  receive  our 
full  attention  beca  use  it  is  their  lives  and 
their  society  tha  is  constantly  being 
altered  by  the  dec  slons  of  the  Court 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  tmanlmous 
consent  that  the  nominations  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  Idoe. 


Mr.  President,  I 


suggest  the  absence  of 


a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDIN<I» 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk 
roll. 

Mr.   BART.   Mt 
Senator,  withhold 
ly? 

Mr.   HOLLINO$ 
However,  I  wish 

Mr.  MANSFIEI4} 
imanimous  consent 
the  quoriun  csill  be 

The  PRESIDINO 
objection,  it  is  so 


OFFICER.  The  clerk 


l>roceeded  to  call  the 

President,  will  the 
hat  observation  brief- 


Commission,  down 
Inatlons  on   page 


I  wUl  withdraw  it. 
hold  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 

that  the  order  for 
rescinded. 

OFFICER.  Without 
( trdered. 


EXECUTT  'E  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIEL  3.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consen  t  that,  beginning  with 
the  nomination  of  Francesco  Costagliola 
to  be  a  meml)er  (if  the  Atomic  Energy 


to  the  end  of  the  nom- 
4  of  the  Executive 


Calendar,  the  Seni  ite  proceed  immediate- 
ly to  act  on  those  nominations. 

The  PBESIDIN3  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  i  Kiuest  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  Ihe  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered 


ATOMIC  ENEBOY  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Francesco  [Costagliola,  of  Rhode 
Island,  to  be  a  m  >mber  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commlssioi.    

The  PRESIDINCr  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nonbiatlon  is  confirmed. 


INCORPORATOR  J  OF  THE  CORPO- 
RATION AUTI[ORIZED  BY  SEC- 
TION 902(a)  OF  THE  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVEtOPMENT  ACT  OF 
1968 


The  legislative 
sundry  nomination 
the  corporation 
902(a)  of  the  Hc^ng 
velopment  Act  of 

Mr.  MANSFIEIl) 
unanimous  conserit 
be  considered  en 

The  PRESIDINO 
objection,    the 
sldered  and  coi 


erk  proceeded  to  read 

of  incorporators  for 

luthorlzed  by   section 

and  Urban  De- 

1968. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  nominations 
<)loc. 

OFFICER.  Without 
nlomlnations    are    con- 
ed en  bloc. 


3nfi2  Di< 


The  legislative 
read  nominations 
Department  of  Stite 


TDiEPARTMtST  OF  STATE 
clerk    proceeded 


U.S.  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  IN- 
TERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CULTURAL  AFFAIRS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
nominations  of  members  of  the  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  International  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Affairs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  nominations  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


to 


UNITED  NATIONS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
nominations  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  23d 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  list,  as  found 
on  page  4  of  the  Executive  Calendar,  end- 
ing with  the  name  of  Mrs.  Harvey  Picker, 
of  New  York,  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  extremely  proud  that  two  of 
its  most  distinguished  Members,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coopbr]  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sy- 
mington 1  will  be  among  the  delegates 
representing  this  country  at  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  this  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed. 

&Cr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  AM., 
THURSDAY  AND  FRIDAY,  SEPTEM- 
BER 26  AND  27,  1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  week  I  obtained  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  Senate  to  convene  at  10  a.m. 
each  morning  imtil  Friday  this  week.  I 
did  not  specify  either  the  word  "recess" 
or  the  word  "adjourn," 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon 
completion  of  the  Senate's  business  each 
day  for  the  remainder  of  this  week,  that 
is,  on  today  and  Thursday,  the  Senate 
taike  a  recess,  in  executive  session,  until 
10  a.m.  the  following  day,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  respectively.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


}f  Ambassadors  in  the 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  Uie  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 


sideration of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Abe 
Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  articles  and 
editorials  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Racoao. 

There  being  no  Objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Ricoiu),  as  follows: 

In  Rs  Mm.  Justxck  Fobtas 
The  meMy  battls  over  the  confirmation  of 
Abe  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice,  which  promises 
to  become  more  messy  still,  reflects  no  credit 
on  anyone  involved.  In  our  view,  though,  It's 
worth  noting  that  the  major  blame  lies  with 
President  Johnson.  Chief  Justice  Warren  and 
the  Supreme  Court  Itself. 

The  view  Is  heretical,  of  course,  and  no 
doubt  over  the  next  few  weeks  we  shall  hear 
a  great  deal  about  how  a  little  band  of  willful 
rednecks  Is  playing  politics  with  the  Supreme 
Court.  And  Indeed,  the  Senators  prepared  to 
filibuster  against  the  appointment  cannot 
escape  a  share  of  blame.  Senator  Thurmond 
was  unnecessarily  discourteous  to  Mr.  Fortas. 
Pomognm>hy  is  not  one  of  the  nation's  truly 
burning  Issues,  and  showing  stag  films  Is  not 
our  Idea  of  how  to  run  the  world's  greatest 
deliberative  body. 

Let  it  be  also  said  straightaway  that  we 
find  It  unfortunate  that  the  longstanding 
tensions  Involved  In  this  case  must  descend 
on  poor  Mr.  Fortas.  While  we  agree  with  far 
from  all  of  his  decisions,  we  think  they  do 
refiect  the  operation  of  a  judicial  Intelligence, 
rather  than  merely  a  doctrinaire  New  Deal- 
lam.  In  the  abstract,  we  would  find  blm  an 
acceptable  Chief  Justice,  and  quite  possibly 
better  than  that. 

Consider  the  circumstance  of  his  appoint- 
ment, however.  Chief  Justice  Warren  resigns, 
at  least  provisionally,  with  the  apparent  In- 
tention of  allowing  President  Johnson  to  ap- 
point a  replacement  who  would  continue  the 
views  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  President 
both  support.  The  appointment  goes  to  Mr. 
Fortas.  once  the  President's  personal  attorney 
and  even  now  bis  backstairs  stdvlser. 

In  turn  Mr.  Portas'  post  Is  filled  by  Homer 
Thomberry,  a  Judge  no  doubt  qualified  in  the 
minimum  sense  of  being  reasonably  compe- 
tent, but  distinguished  from  dozens  of  other 
equally  qualified  individuals  only  by  his  long 
and  close  personal  friendship  with  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  patronage  politics  Involved  should  by 
itself  dissolve  the  notion  that  a  Presidential 
nomination  to  the  Court  is  somehow  sacro- 
sanct when  it  reaches  the  Senate.  Indeed.  If 
the  President  had  gone  even  so  far  as  to  link 
Mr.  Fortas  with  some  Impartial  and  un- 
questionably dlstlngiilshed  nominee,  we 
doubt  that  many  of  the  opponents  would 
have  felt  a  moral  justification  for  so  drastic 
a  tactic  as  a  filibuster. 

But  there  Is  more  to  the  case,  for  in  recent 
years  the  Court  has  been  engaging  Itself  in- 
creasingly m  issues  once  considered  political 
questions  for  the  legislative  branch  to  de- 
cide. As  many  people  argue,  some  good  has 
come  from  such  Instances  of  Judicial  legis- 
lation as  the  school  desegregation  and  legisla- 
tive apportionment  cases.  At  the  same  time, 
the  latter  case  was  too  sweeping;  and  subse- 
quent ones  like  the  recent  open  housing  de- 
cision have  revealed  not  a  hesitancy  but  an 
eagerness  to  Intrude  on  the  legislatlTe  role. 
So  what  has  happened  in  re  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas  u  this:  The  Court  has  been  writing  Its 
majority's  social  and  economic  views  Into 
the  law.  Mr.  Warren  provisionally  resigned  In 
an  effort  to  see  that  it  continues  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Johnson  appointed  his  trusted  friends 
In  part  to  accomplish  the  same  end. 

The  Court,  Mr.  Warren  and  Mr.  Johnson  all 
have  been  playing  politics  for  all  It  Is  worth. 
All  three  have  been  using  every  means  at 
their  disposal  to  make  sure  the  judicial 
branch  advances  their  social  and  economic 
views. 
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Why  then  should  anyone  be  surprised  that 
thCM  who  oppose  the  views  in  question  also 
start  playing  poUtlcs,  start  using  whatever 
means  they  can  find  to  see  that  those  views 
do  not  prevail? 

(From  the  OreenvlUe  News,  Sept.  19.  1968] 

PouncAi.  Campaxom   WoaiciM  Fnro  Public 

"FBD  Up"  WrrH  StrpaauB  Coubt  BtruNOS 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Washinoton.— The  American  people  "seem 
to  be  fed  up"  with  the  Supreme  Court.  That's 
what  U  being  said  to  many  of  the  campaign 
workers  in  both  parties  as  they  canvass  voters. 
It  appears  to  be  one  of  the  "grievances"  which 
have  emerged  because  of  the  failure  to  reduce 
crime  in  America. 

A  Gallup  poll  taken  to  June  ie«8  asked  for 
the  attttude  of  citizens  toward  Supreme 
Court  decUions.  The  survey  showed  63  per 
cent  "unfavorable"  and  11  per  cent  with  "no 
opmion."  This  compared  with  a  June  1967, 
poll  in  which  only  46  per  cent  were  "unfa- 
vorable" and  9  per  cent  had  "no  opinion." 

Moet  of  the  persona  who  are  critical  of  the 
high  court  are  not  famlUar  with  the  nuances 
of  Judicial  opinions,  but  are  generaUy 
unhappy  nevertheless  about  the  Impact  of 
the  rulings  on  the  life  of  the  country.  The 
feeling  U  that  criminals  are  being  let  loose 
through  technicalities  and  legal  quibbles. 

The  police  in  various  cities  often  talk 
about  this,  and  they  tell  their  friends  how 
hard  It  is  to  make  arresU  and  get  convlc- 
Uons — something  which  could  act  as  a  deter- 
rent to  crlnte. 

The  dissatisfaction  with  the  Supreme 
Court  can  be  summarized  us  follows: 

1.  Its  rulings  have  revamped  criminal  law 
and  procedures  so  that  criminals  have  an 
easy  time  keeping  out  of  Jail. 

3.  The  oourt  has  been  digging  Into  racial 
problems  which  many  people  have  thought 
were  not  within  Its  authority. 

3.  The  court  has  Ignored  precedents  In 
previous  decisions,  and  has.  according  to  the 
views  of  the  critics,  felt  it  has  the  power  to 
"rewrite  the  Constitution."  This  has  led  to 
the  charge  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  be- 
come virtually  a  "third  legislative  body." 

4.  The  court  has  not  hesitated  to  decide 
many  Issues  which  previously  had  been  con- 
sidered either  up  to  Congress  or  the  statee  to 
deal  with  by  law.  The  criticism  Is  that  the 
court  has  been  legislating  Instead  of  deciding 
whether  laws  are  valid  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

5.  The  court  has  ruled  on  social  problems 
which  previously  had  been  left  up  to  the 
people  themselves  or  to  the  state  legislatures. 

6.  The  coiu-t  has  failed  to  exercise  what  Is 
often  called  "judicial  restraint." 

Most  of  the  court  rulings  are  too  technical 
for  the  average  person  to  grasp  But  the  law- 
yers who  do  study  the  court's  opinions  often 
comment  Informally  on  them  to  others.  The 
impressions,  therefore,  is  spreading  that  the 
Supreme  Coxirt  has  been  usurping  power 
which  It  was  never  Intended  to  have. 

Many  members  of  Congress  are  convinced 
that  there  ought  to  be  Judicial  reform  and 
that  Supreme  Court  justices  should  be  re- 
quired to  retire  at  a  certain  age  or  else  serve 
only  for  a  fixed  term  of  perhaps  20  years.  It 
has  been  suggested,  too,  that  appointments 
should  be  confirmed  by  ooth  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  and  also  that  a  national  panel  of 
judges  should  be  asked  to  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  on  filling  vacancies 
on  the  court. 

Basically,  criticism  of  the  cotirt  is  due  to 
Its  alleged  readiness  to  conalder  the  rights 
of  criminals  as  more  important  than  the 
rights  of  the  people  who  are  the  victims  of 
criminal  attack.  Again  and  again,  murderers 
have  been  released  because  of  technicalities 
developed  during  the  process  of  arrest  or 
trial  or  because  of  some  evidence  which  may 
have  been  obtained  through  "bugging"  or 
tapping  of  telephones.  Objectionable  as  these 
methods  are.  loU  of  people  sUU  feel  that  any- 


one who  has  cmnmitted  murder  or  other 
serious  crimes  should  be  punished  when 
found  guilty. 

It  seems  certain  when  there  are  vacancies 
In  the  court  after  the  vacancies  in  the  court 
after  the  next  President  of  the  Unltfxl  States 
takes  office,  the  public  will  insUt  upon  know- 
ing more  about  the  nominee  and  especlaUy 
U»e  kind  of  opinions  he  has  previously  ex- 
pressed on  matters  of  "law  and  order." 

[From  the  Aiken  (S.C.)  Standard  & 

Review.  Sept.  20.  1968] 

CotntT  ON  Trial? 

The  Supreme  Court  is  on  trial,  according 
to  the  thinking  and  opinions  of  the  voters 
of  America  as  the  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency stump  the  nation  In  their  bid  to  place 
their  party  In  the  White  House  in  November. 

The  next  query  Is,  should  the  court  be  on 
trial? 

In  1954  the  Supreme  Court  began  iU  fif- 
teen-year period  of  decisions,  based  on 
sociology  rather  than  on  the  Constitution, 
and  these  decisions  have  made  America  vul- 
nerable to  Communist  attack  on  a  nation- 
wide basis. 

It  has  tied  the  hands  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
rapid  Increase  of  crime  on  the  streets  until 
today  in  many  of  the  major  cities  the  law- 
abiding  citizen  fears  for  his  life  and  prop- 
erty when  abroad.  It  has  turned  the  right 
of  peaceful  assembly  Into  rioting,  demonstra- 
tions against  the  law  and  given  protection 
to  those  who  seek  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment and  destroy  the  American  way  of  life. 

It  has  dedicated  Itself  to  unconstitutional 
acts  In  giving  opinions  and  sanctions  to 
many,  many  acts  of  un-Americanlsm  and  has 
set  itself  up  as  a  body  not  responsible  to 
constitutional  order  but  wholly  independent 
of  the  entire  framework  of  American 
government. 

Yes,  the  Supreme  Court  is  on  trial  and  well 
It  may  be. 

(From  the  Greenville  News.  July  26, 1968] 
Fortas'  Conbtituiiowai.  Contortion 

Associate  Justice  Abe  Fortas  demonstrated 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  his 
fine  mental  powers  and  extraordinary  legal 
abUltles.  He  did  a  convincing  Job  of  pleading 
his  case  as  President  Johnson's  nominee  for 
chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Four  days  of  intense  questioning  by  sena- 
tors left  no  doubt  that  Justice  Portas  is  a  top- 
filght  lawyer.  technlcaUy  well  qualified  to  sit 
upon  and  preside  over  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  hearing  record  also  depicts  him  as  hav- 
ing a  deep  "reverence"  for  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Convincing  though  Justice  Portas  was  be- 
fore the  committee,  analysis  of  his  responses 
reveals  a  flaw,  or  Imbalance,  in  the  way  he 
applies  constitutional  principles  to  himself 
and  the  court  upon  which  he  sits. 

This  can  be  shown  by  contrasting  his  reac- 
tions to  two  phases  of  the  questioning,  both 
dealing  with  the  "separation  of  powers"  of 
the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  government. 

Quizzed  about  his  relationship  with  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  Justice  Portas  contended  It 
was  perfectly  constitutional  for  him,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary,  to  participate  in  presi- 
dential discussions  about  matters  of  domestic 
policy.  He  was  virtually  on  call  to  give  con- 
fidential advice  to  President  Johnson.  He 
even  telephoned  a  businessman  to  protest  a 
statement  against  the  President's  handling 
of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Although  there  are  many  InsUnces  of  Jus- 
tices serving  on  special  foreign  affairs  assign- 
ments and  matters  of  overriding  national  con- 
cern, in  public,  the  Portas  role  of  constant 
confldentlal  advisor  to  the  President  on 
domestic  and  International  affairs  Is  unprec- 
edented. Some  of  the  Issues  could  come  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court,  posing  a  definite  con- 
flict of  Interest  problem. 

Tet  the  Justice  stoutly  maintained  his  dual 


role  as  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  \m- 
offlclal  advisor  to  the  President  in  no  way 
breached  the  "separation  of  powers"  doc- 
trine. 

Contrast  that  stand  against  Justice  Fortas' 
position  regarding  the  right  of  senators  to 
question  him  concerning  his  decisions  ren- 
dered as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
Invoked  the  separation  of  powers  doctrine 
and  refused  to  answer  many  questions. 

A  curious  thing  about  these  two  contrast- 
ing positions  Is  that  the  Constitution  actu- 
ally does  not  spell  out  a  separation  of  powers 
doctrine,  although  the  Independence  of  each 
branch  from  the  other  Is  strongly  Implied  by 
the  way  the  Constitution  is  written  and  the 
three  systems  set  up  to  check  and  balance 
each  other. 

However,  the  Constitution  does  give  Con- 
gress four  specific  controls  over  the  Supreme 
Court — and  the  right  of  congressional  com- 
mittees to  question  Justices  about  their  deci- 
sions Is  Implied  clearly  in  three  of  them: 

Congress  can  impeach  any  of  the  nine  Su- 
preme Court  jiutlces.  The  trial  before  the 
Senate  on  charges  brought  by  the  House 
naturally  would  require  close  questioning  of 
the  defendant  Justice  before  the  Senate  could 
reach  a  verdict. 

Congress  can  limit  the  Supreme  Court's 
Jurisdiction.  That  carries  with  It  the  strongly 
implied  right  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of 
the  Court,  including  lu  decisions.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  legislative  decisions  concerning  the 
extent  of  the  Court's  jurisdiction. 

The  Senate  has  the  right  to  confirm  or  re- 
ject presidential  appointees  to  the  federal 
courts.  This  automatically  carries  with  it  the 
right  to  inquire  closely  into  the  viewpoints 
and  past  actions  of  the  nominees  as  they  shed 
light  on  their  fitness. 

Despite  all  this  expressed  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  over  the  Court,  Justice 
Fortas  contended  the  Senate  conunlttee  could 
not  question  him  on  his  past  decisions — in 
effect  denying  the  Senate  its  constitutional 
right  to  full  Inquiry  into  his  qualifications  to 
serve  as  chief  jtistice. 

To  sum  up.  Justice  Portas  stretches  the 
separation  of  powers  principle  in  both  di- 
rections—Invoking It  In  the  face  of  specific 
constitutional  evidence  to  protect  himself 
from  congressional  inquiry,  but  rejecting  It 
when  it  is  applied  to  his  invasion  of  executive 
functions. 

This,  of  course.  Is  but  another  example  of 
the  way  the  "actlvlste"  on  the  Supreme  Court, 
of  whom  Justice  Fortas  Is  one,  twist  the 
Constitution  to  suit  themselves  and  their 
beliefs.  Constitutional  contortion  probably 
would  Increase  with  Portas  as  chief  Justice. 
The  nation  desperately  needs  a  return  to 
constitutional  stability,  which  requires  an 
immediate  return  to  Judicial  restraint.  The 
activist  Supreme  Court  which  has  expanded 
its  powers  far  beyond  constitutional  limits 
should  be  brought  back  Into  line  by  Con- 
gress, which  ha*  allowed  the  Court  to  usurp 
legislative  functions  and  has  failed,  so  far, 
to  exercise  its  own  constitutional  powers  oyer 
the  Justices. 

The  Senate  can  begin  to  restore  constitu- 
tional balance  by  refusing  to  promote  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Court  who  plainly  dem- 
onstrated before  the  Judiciary  Committee  a 
total  lack  of  even-handedness  In  applying 
constitutional  principles. 

Unfortunately  a  majority  of  the  liberally- 
oriented  Senate  favors  promoting  Justice 
Portas.  Only  a  determined,  long-sustained, 
all-out  filibuster  by  the  opposition  can  keep 
him   from   becoming   chief   Justice. 

His  brilliant  but  blatant  distortion  of  the 
Constitution  in  the  committee  hearings 
should  arouse  concerned  senators  to  total 
resistance  of  the  nomination,  even  if  It  takes 
all  fall  and  winter. 

(From  the  State.  Sept.  18. 1968] 
FMx-ma-Au. 
The  longer  the  Abe  Fortas  debate  draga  on, 
the   more  doubt  arises   as  to  whetber  tola 
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Judicial,  poimeal,  md  peraonal  Judgment 
quallflea  blm  to  b«o  >me  Chief  Justice  of  tbe 
United  States. 

Obvious  difference  i  of  opinion  exist  wltbln 
the  Senate  and  amo  Dg  the  public  as  to  the 
validity  of  Justice  F  trtas'  quallflcatlona.  but 
even  bla  staunches  defenders  should  ac- 
knowledge the  tru  h  of  the  W*U  Street 
Journal's  terse  suxniiary  of  the  situation: 

"So  what  has  hap  >ened  in  re  Ifr.  Justice 
Portas  Is  this:  The  O  urt  has  been  writing  Its 
majority's  social  anil  economic  views  Into 
law.  Mr.  Warren  pro'  Islonally  resigned  In  an 
effort  to  see  that  Itjcontlnues  to  do  so.  Mr. 
Johnson  appointed  ms  trusted  friends  In  part 
to  accomplish  the  sane  end. 

"The  Court,  Mr.  warren  and  Mr.  Johnson 
all  have  been  playing  politics  for  all  It  Is 
been  using  every  means 
make  sure  the  Judicial 
branch  advances  th4lr  social  and  economic 
views. 

'Why  then  should  Lnyone  be  surprised  that 
those  who  oppose  th  i  views  In  question  also 
start  plajrlng  politic  i.  start  using  whatever 
means  they  can  find  to  see  that  those  views 
do  not  prevail?' 


[From  th»Charle8toi  i 


FAnu«ss8 


Evening  Post,  Sept.  30, 
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AKD    FOKTAS 


In  challenging  op]  oeltlon  to  Justice  Abe 


Fortas  on  the  groui 


ds  that  the  public  Is 


wrong  m  holding  oi  e  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  respons  ble  for  the  acts  of  all 
the  Judges.  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  is  Ignorls  B  the  history  of  the 
Court.  A  notable  Issu  i  In  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  been  influi  need  by  the  will  of  one 
man  In  reaching  "\ini  nlmous"  decisions  Is  In 
Its  school  Integratloi .  It  Is  commonly  con- 
s  laalon  of  Chief  Jtutlce 
teen  responsible   for  a 


ceded  to  be  the  pers 
Warren   which   has   L  —        . 
united  front  In  the  C  lurt  concerning  contro- 
versial matters  Whlchjordlnarlly  would  divide 
the  Judges. 

Though  It  sounds  f  klr  to  say  as  Sen.  Mans- 
field has  said :  "I  do  n  >t  believe  In  taking  out 
on  one  man  ovir  feelngs  against  the  whole 
court  becaiise  that  cc  urt  handed  down  some 
decisions  we  didn't  I  ke,"  It  Is  reaUy  taking 
C  citizens  to  attempt  to 
i  in  more  than  one  occa- 


unfalr  advantage  of 
conceal  the  fact  that 


slon — notably   durlni :   the   tenure   of   Chief 


Justice  Warren — the 


court  has  behaved  as  If 


It  had  only  one  Judg )  Instead  of  nine 

Looking  at  It  our  ^  ray,  the  clamor  against 
Mr.  Fortas  Is  a  rebul  e  to  the  entire  Warren 


court — not   Just  one 
procedures  which  In 
vened  both  the  law 


man — for  highhanded 
)ome  cases  have  contra- 
ind  the  public  Interest. 


Mr.   HOLLINOS 
should  like  to 
distribution    than 
printed  in  part  in 
Report  and  carried 
ing  newspapers  all 
only  has  it  receivet  i 
has  received 
I  judge  by  the 
received  in  the 
country. 

A  measure  of  th(  i 
this  article  is  due 
skill  of  the  author 
talented  writer 
made  all  the  more 
author  speaks 
point — within  the 

The  article  is 
chael   A.   M 
Court  of 
Ing  Supreme 
and  I  should  like 
Musmanno 

The  country  toda 
fabulous  scientific 
fadUUes  never  seen 


The  last  article  I 

quo1|e  has  received  wider 

most.    It    has    been 

U.S.  News  It  World 

by  many  of  the  lead- 

)ver  the  coimtry.  Not 

wide  distribution.  It 

widespread  acceptance  if 

niupber  of  copies  I  have 

from  all  over  the 


mill 


acceptance  accorded 

n  part  to  the  literary 

for  he  is  obviously  a 

iwever,  the  article  is 

effective  because  the 

a  unique  vantage 

udlciary. 

fljritten  by  Justice  Mi- 

lO   of   the  Supreme 

of  the  lead- 

Courti  critics  in  this  country, 

to  quote  from  Justice 


frcm 


lusmai  ini 
Pennsylvi  knla — one 


.    Is  prosperous,  It  boasts 

I  rogrees  and  educational 

tef  ore,  but  who  can  deny 


that  unrest  and  discontent  stalk  the  land? 
Uneaslneas  and  foreboding  lurk  In  every  city, 
town,  village  and  hamlet. 

And  for  a  recuon.  Crime  rages  through 
the  streeu  of  the  Nation  like  a  wild  tiger. 
Banks  are  being  robbed  dally,  homes  are 
being  Invaded  nightly  by  burglars  and 
rapists,  murder  has  Increased  23  per  cent  per 
100,000  population  since  liMO:  rape,  71  per 
cent;  robbery  70  per  cent. 

The  people  have  cause  to  be  alarmed. 
Government  officials  and'  civic  organizations 
meet  to  discuss  what  must  be  done  to  pro- 
tect children  on  their  way  to  and  from  school 
and  women  walking  alone.  But  in  all  this 
tornado  of  violence  and  deep  fog  of  popular 
distress,  there  is  one  body  that  seemingly  Is 
wholly  unaware  of  the  fact  that  America  Is 
becoming  known  abroad  as  a  land  which  has 
reverted  to  Jungle  law.  And  that  body  Is  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

In  a  series  of  Incredible  breath-gasping 
decisions  the  Supreme  Court  has  released, 
to  further  prey  on  the  people,  confessed  mur- 
derers, rapists  and  subversives  on  technicali- 
ties so  flimsy  that  gossamer  would  seem  In 
comparison,  to  be  armor  plate. 

Let  me  cite  an  Illustration  or  two.  On  June 
3rd  of  this  year  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed the  conviction  of  a  man  found  guilty 
of  one  of  the  most  helnotis  offenses  In  tbe 
calendar  of  crime.  At  the  point  of  a  rifle 
this  man  held  up  a  yoxmg  woman  and  her 
male  escort,  threatening  them  with  death  If 
they  resisted.  He  raped  the  girl,  then  he  tied 
them  to  individual  trees  and  raped  the  girl 
again.  Then  he  shot  them  both. 

Providentially  they  recovered  from  their 
wounds.  The  police  ascertained  the  assail- 
ant's Identity,  obtained  a  search  warrant 
and  went  to  the  house  In  which  he  lived  with 
his  grandmother. 

They  exhibited  the  search  warrant  but  the 
grandmother  said  the  warrant  was  unneces- 
sary and  invited  them  into  search  the  house. 
They  foimd  the  weapon  which  had  fired  the 
shots  Into  the  defendant's  victims.  He  was 
tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  life  Im- 
prisonment. 

The  Supreme  Court  reversed.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  police  had  not  read  the  search 
warrant  to  the  grandmother. 

Everyone  knows  of  the  desperate  need  to 
suppress  traffic  In  crlmebreedlng  narcotics 
which  shatter  bodies,  minds  and  morals.  Re- 
cently m  New  York  the  police  had  imder  sur- 
velUanee  a  known  dope  peddler  and  saw 
him  dealing  with  a  number  of  recognized 
addicts.  When  a  policeman  approached  the 
dope  merchant,  he  plunged  his  hand  Into 
his  pocket  as  If  to  draw  a  revolver.  The  offi- 
cer thrust  his  hand  Into  the  pocket  and 
found  a  quantity  of  heroin,  one  of  the 
deadliest  of  drugs. 

At  his  trial  the  peddler  pleaded  guUty  and 
the  highest  court  in  New  York  State  affirmed 
the  conviction  but  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed, declaring  that  the  search  was  un- 
reasonable. The  Court  whoUy  ignored  that 
from  all  appearances  the  policeman  believed 
his  life  was  In  danger. 

Certainly  If  the  dope  merchant  had  actu- 
ally had  a  gun,  the  policeman  would  have 
been  shot  dead.  Any  person  asked  on  the 
street  would  say  that  the  policeman.  In  such 
a  situation,  was  compelled,  under  the  law 
of  self  preservation.  If  nothing  else,  to  de- 
termine if  the  criminal  he  was  arresting  was 
armsd. 

But  not  the  Supreme  Court,  which,  flying 
high  in  the  heights  of  rarefied  dialectics. 
Ignores  the  mountain  peaks  of  realities,  one 
of  which  is  that  11  out  of  every  100  poUce 
officers  are  assaulted  every  year.  Also,  that 
in  five  years'  time  278  policemen  have  been 
killed,  and  most  of  the  deaths  occurred  when 
they  were  attempting  arrests  or  transporting 
arrested  persons. 

Mr.  President,  we  see  example  after  ex- 
ample where  they  cannot  understand  the 
situation.  A  typical  one  occurred  back 


some  7  years  ago  when  we  had  831  college 
students  headed  down  the  main  street  of 
Orangeburg,  B.C.,  to  take  over  the  town. 
This  is  the  kind  of  thing  the  Court  can- 
not understand  seemingly.  No  one  would 
fault  the  students  themselves.  The  stu- 
dents were  demonstrating  because  there 
were  certain  civil  rights  they  were  asking 
for  which  have  now  been  written  into 
law  by  Congress. 

Their  march  occurred  on  the  heels  of 
week  after  week  of  demonstrations  and 
minor  incidents.  Peelings  were  great. 
When  we  heard  they  were  going  to  take 
over  the  main  part  of  the  town,  we  also 
heard  from  the  merchants.  The  mer- 
chant works  all  his  life  to  build  up  a  busi- 
ness. In  fact,  this  is  a  plank  in  all  of  the 
party  platforms.  They  call  it  black  entre- 
preneurshlp  or  black  ownership.  They 
want  to  give  Uiem  a  business  to  run. 

Having  worked  for  25  or  30  years  to 
build  up  their  business,  the  merchants 
said,  "If  they  come  down  here  and  put  a 
brick  or  a  molotov  cocktail  through  my 
window  and  we  catch  them  and  they  are 
convicted,  the  Supreme  Court  will  give 
them  a  good  Oovemment  award.  It  will 
not  help  me  in  my  business.  More  than 
tiiat,  I  will  lose  my  insurance.  If  I  can- 
not get  Insurance,  I  cannot  finance  my 
building,  or  if  I  have  paid  for  my  build- 
ing, I  cannot  buy  stock  for  next  year,  be- 
cause I  cannot  finance  it;  25  or  30  years 
of  my  life's  work  have  gone  up  in  smoke. 
So  I  am  going  to  come  down  to  my  busi- 
ness with  a  shotgun,  and  I  am  going  to 
blast  the  head  off  the  first  fellow  that 
puts  a  brick  or  a  molotov  cocktail 
through  my  window." 

We  knew  that  we  had  four  or  five  such 
merchants  waiting  to  protect  themselves. 
And  we  had  810  students  who  were  like 
any  other  students  in  America,  wanting 
excitement  and  desiring  at  that  particu- 
lar time  civil  rights.  We  had  21  bomb- 
throwers  who  were  willing  to  do  anything. 
It  was  our  duty  as  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers to  enforce  the  law.  We  hear  so 
much  weeping  and  walling  from  those 
who  have  not  been  in  the  catbird  seat.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona,  one  of  the 
few  former  law  enforcement  oCBcers  now 
serving  here. 

We  had  sit-ins,  eat-lns,  marry-ins,  and 
bury-lns. 

These  students  were  coming  downtown 
and  the  merchants  were  waiting.  We  had 
no  time  for  this  thing  called  restraint. 
The  students  came  down.  They  pulled 
up   to   the   police   line.   Most   of   them 
stopped.  Some  of  them  broke  the  line. 
That  is  when  the  TV  boys  came  along 
and  started  grinding  their  cameras  and 
taking  pictures  of  a  boy  in  the  gutter 
with  the  firehose  played  on  him. 
Everyone  cried  police  brutality. 
No  one  was  injured  in  that  4-year 
period.  No  lives  were  lost  in  South  Caro- 
lina. We  performed  our  prime  function 
of  protecting  lives  and  property. 

I  cannot  understand  this  crowd.  I  do 
not  know  who  they  want  to  protect.  They 
have  no  understanding  of  the  concept  of 
protecting  the  citizens.  This  is  what  Is 
terrifying.  This  Is  of  vital  importance  to 
us  when  we  are  asked  to  elevate  a  man 
with  this  particular  philosophy  to  be 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
Take  the  much  publicized  Miranda 
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decision  which  reads  not  like  a  judicial 
adjudication  of  a  controversial  legal  is- 
sue, but  seems  more  the  edict  of  a  com- 
missar imposing  rules  and  procedures  in 
a  department  wholly  separated  from  the 
judicial  department  of  Oovemment.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  no  authority  to  di- 
rect how  the  executive  department  of 
the  Government  shall  operate. 

Under  the  Miranda  decision,  if  a  man 
dashes  into  a  police  station  and  cries 
out:  "I  shot  my  wife,"  the  police  ser- 
geant is  required  to  raise  his  arm  and 
declare:  "Stop.  Don't  say  a  word.  Come 
in  and  take  it  easy.  Do  you  have  a  law- 
yer? You  don't?  Well  here's  a  list.  Choose 
your  lawyer,  and  we  will  help  you  get 
the  one  you  desire."  In  the  meantime,  the 
wife  may  be  dying,  and  the  accomplices, 
if  there  are  any,  will  be  escaping. 

The  United  States  is  at  war  with  com- 
munism. Communists  are  killing  Amer- 
icans in  Vietnam  every  day.  A  Conunu- 
nlst  killed  President  Kennedy.  Commu- 
nist agents  in  this  country  are  constant- 
ly trying  to  steal — and  in  many  instances 
have  succeeded — our  scientific  secrets. 

The  Nation  must  be  on  perpetual  giiard 
against  enemy  sabotage.  To  this  end, 
Congress  had  declared  communism  a 
"clear  and  present  danger"  and  has  en- 
acted a  law  making  it  a  criminal  offense 
for  a  Communist  actionlst  to  work  in  a 
war  defense  industry. 

But  on  December  11,  1967,  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Chief  Justice  Warren  writ- 
ing the  opinion,  ruled  that  a  person  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  named  as  a 
Communist  actionlst  could  not  be  denied 
employment  in  an  American  shipyard. 
The  reason?  Chief  Justice  Warren  said 
that  this  would  deny  to  the  defendant 
the  "right  of  association  protected  by 
the  first  amendment"  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

That  so-called  right  does  not  appear 
In  the  first  amendment  or  any  part  of 
the  Constitution.  Under  Chief  Justice 
Warren's  reasoning,  a  Communist  ac- 
tionlst could  not  be  arrested  unless  he 
brandished  an  auger  aboard  the  Amer- 
ican warship  he  intended  to  sink. 

In  January  1967,  the  Supreme  Court, 
Justice  Brennan  writing  the  majority 
opinion,  nullified  the  laws  of  all  States 
In  the  Union  which  authorized  school 
authorities  to  dismiss  any  teacher  or  pro- 
fessor who  teaches  and  urges  the  over- 
throw of  our  Government  by  force  and 
violence.  Justice  Brennan  said  that  to 
deny  the  professor  this  "right"  would  be 
to  infringe  on  academic  freedom.  What 
Justice  Brennan  here  argued  for  was  not 
academic  freedom,  but  academic  anar- 
chy. Under  Justice  Brennan's  rationali- 
zation, Benedict  Arnold  could  not  be 
fired  from  teaching  at  West  Point. 

With  this  kind  of  Supreme  Court- 
made  law.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  hippie 
students  seize  college  buildings  and  pre- 
vent college  presidents  from  entering 
their  own  offices? 

I  might  say  here  that  Justice  Tom 
Clark,  in  a  dissenting  opinion  which 
registered  healthy  indignation,  declared 
that  what  the  majority  of  the  Court  was 
doing  was  sweeping  away  the  most  pre- 
cious right  of  all,  self-preservation. 

I  might  also  say,  in  passing,  that  if  my 
criticisms  seem  harsh,  they  are  still  not 
as  vigorous  as  the  dlssoitlng  opinions 


filed  in  the  case  under  discussion,  so 
that  my  candid  observations  apply  only 
to  thoee  participating  in  the  majority 
opinions  filed  in  those  cases. 

In  the  field  of  obscenity  and  pornog- 
raphy, the  Supreme  Court  has  simply 
closed  its  eyes  to  the  flood  of  printed 
filth  that  is  inundating  the  Nation, 
threatening  to  erode  away  the  moral 
foundations  on  which  this  Nation  was 
built  and  without  which  our  Nation  one 
day  will  surely  fall. 

Strong  as  we  are,  we  are  no  stronger 
than  were  the  Roman.  Persian,  and 
Babylonian  civilizations  in  their  day,  and 
they  perished,  not  from  invasion  from 
without  but  from  corruption  and  degen- 
eracy within. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  refused  to  find  the  most  revolt- 
ingly  filthy  books  obscene.  In  conse- 
quence, shelving  in  bookstores  and  on 
magazine  stands  creak  imder  the  weight 
of  books  so  degenerate  tliat  they  would 
shame  the  libraries  of  hell.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  paients  fear  for  their  children 
as  they  see  them  being  subjected  to  in- 
fluences which  would  have  been  out- 
lawed in  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

We,  who  reQ>ect  the  Supreme  Court 
and  are  devoted  to  it,  have  been  hoping 
that  the  Judges  of  the  Court  would  ex- 
ercise some  self-restraint.  Not  only  have 
they  not  done  so,  but  it  seems  that  dur- 
Ifig  recent  years  some  members  of  the 
Court  have  experienced  a  measure  of  sat- 
isfaction in  igrnoring  the  limitations  of 
the  UJS.  Constitution. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  a  highly  lucid 
description  of  the  Warren  court's  more 
celebrated  decisions  and  the  philosophy 
that  gave  birth  to  these  decisions.  This 
is  the  Warren  court's  record,  and  Abe 
Fortas  is  part  and  parcel  of  that  record. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
1966-67  term,  Fortas  agreed  with  War- 
ren— the  architect  of  the  Court's  current 
philosophy — ^in  97  of  112  decisions. 
Does  that  record  offer  any  hope  that  the 
Court  under  Fortas  would  be  any  dif- 
ferent than  under  Warren? 

I  think  not.  Abe  Fortas  is,  by  his  own 
admission,  an  unabashed  admirer  of  the 
Warren  court.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Fortas  shortly  after  his  nomination: 

The  work  of  the  Warren  era  is  finished. 
It's  done — magnificently.  It  was  the  greatest 
.era  of  Court  history  since  John  Marshall, 
and  perhaps  one  can  drop  that  qualifica- 
tion. 

One  might  infer  from  this  that  not 
only  is  Mr.  Fortas  an  admirer  of  the 
Warren  court,  but  also  that  he  believes 
that  having  rewritten  the  law  and 
amended  the  Constitution  in  the  fields 
of  criminal  procedure,  national  security. 
States  rights,  obscenity,  and  so  forth, 
the  Court  must  now  find  new  fields  to 
conquer. 

Perhaps  Justice  Fortas  was  hinting  at 
that  in  an  interview  reported  in  the  July 
5  issue  of  Time.  Author  John  Steele  says: 

He  foresaw  new  challenges,  new  problems 
for  the  Court — ^the  Portas  Court.  "It  was 
one  thing  to  have  enunciated  great  prin- 
ciples," Fortas  says  of  the  Warren  era,  which 
he  adn[Ures  greatly.  "But  It  Is  another  thing 
to  make  them  come  aUve." 

I  do  not  believe  that  American  people 
welcome  that  prospect — nor  does  the  law- 
enforcement  officer,  the  l^al  professiim. 


or  the  State  courts  of  this  country;  for, 
as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  criticism  of  this 
Court  and  its  philosophy  does  not  stem 
just  from  the  people  or  the  politicians 
but  also  from  the  judiciai-y  itself.  I  men- 
tioned earlier  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
38  State  chief  justices,  and  we  have 
lieard  the  eloquent  statement  of  Justice 
Musmanno. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  views  of  two  other  gentlemen  who 
have  made  the  study  of  law  their  profes- 
sion. The  first  is  C.  Peter  Magrath  of 
Brown  University.  In  the  1966  issue  of 
the  Supreme  Court  Review,  is  an  article 
by  Mr.  Magrath  entitled  "The  Obscenity 
Cases:  The  Grapes  of  Roth."  I  quote  now 
from  that  article : 

In  the  first  volume  of  this  Review  profes- 
sor Harry  Kalven,  Jr.,  concluded  a  sophisti- 
cated and  witty  excursion  through  'the 
metaphysics  of  the  law  of  obscenity"  with  a 
hopeful  prediction.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  he  suggested,  was  gradually, 
if  implicitly,  developing  a  workable  legal 
standard  that  would  "restrict"  obscenity  to 
the  worthless  and  hence  to  something  akin  to 
hardcore  pornography."  Professor  Kalven  also 
expressed  his  sympathy  to  the  court  for  'the 
extraordinary  difficulty  of  its  task,"  remark- 
ing that  "the  most  Impressive  aspect  of 
their  task  Is  that  any  decision  must  treat 
so  many  variables." 

Six  years  later  It  is  painfully  evident  that 
Professor  Kalven's  optimism  was,  at  beet, 
premature,  and  that  even  his  sympathy  may 
have  been  misplaced.  For  on  March  21.  1968. 
the  Supreme  court  released  fourteen  opin- 
ions, in  effect,  Seriatim,  in  deciding  three 
obscenity  cases.  Moreover,  close  examination 
of  the  decisions  reveals  that  the  present 
court  Is  propounding  at  least  five  separate 
tests  for  the  "guidance"  of  bench  and  bar 
In  obscenity  cases.  Although  the  court  de- 
serves a  sympathetic  appreciation  for  Its 
many  and  complex  problems,  it  Is  not  unfair 
to  point  out  that  many  of  these  problems  are 
of  Its  own  making.  The  Warren  Court,  after 
all,  is  very  probably  the  most  activist  tri- 
bunal in  our  constitutional  history,  and  this 
activism  Is  largely  responsible  for  its  con- 
frontation with  a  seemingly  endless  crop  of 
hard  cases.  Moreover.  In  the  area  of  the  law 
of  obscenity  the  Justices  have  needlessly 
confounded  a  confusing  set  of  questions  and 
have  displayed  a  penchant  for  individual 
dogmatism  and  murky  opinions  that  docu- 
ment some  of  the  sharp  professional  criti- 
cisms directed  at  the  Warren  Court's  work- 
manship. The  root  problem,  of  course.  Is 
the  Supreme  Court's  continuing  Inability  to 
provide  an  intelligible  definition  of  obscen- 
ity. In  this  respect  the  Court's  performance  Is 
reminiscent  of  the  1923  Geneve  Conference 
on  the  suppression  of  the  circulation  and 
traffic  in  obscene  publications.  Unable  to 
define  obscemty  at  the  opening  of  their  con- 
ference, the  delegates  nonetheless  bravely 
proceeded  to  discuss  how  to  cope  with  It. 
Unfortunately,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  not  only  discusses  what  it  so  far  has 
failed  to  define  clearly  but  makes  decisions 
based  on  its  amorphous  discussion. 

Writing  in  the  November  1964  Harvard 
Law  Review,  Phillip  B.  Kurland,  dis- 
tinguished professor  of  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  said  this  about  the 
Warren  court: 

If  It  Is  inappropriate  to  expect  elegance 
from  a  court  dedicated  to  egalltartsm,  it  Is 
not  unreasonable  to  hope  for  workmanlike 
quality.  It  Is.  nevertheless,  an  unfulfilled 
wish.  Since  example  must  again  suffice,  only 
one  of  the  court's  more  egregious  "stylistic" 
faults  wUl  be  considered  here :  The  failure  of 
the  court  to  provide  guidance  for  later  litiga- 
tion. In  part  this  Is  due  to  the  substitution 
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of  "hallowed  catc  tword  and  formula"  In 
place  of  reason.  "O  le  man,  one  Tota",  "men 
TOte.  tree*  dont."  'apartheid."  and  "public 
accommodations"  hfrdly  provide  guidance  for 
the  resolution  of 


Mnce  of  a  reasoned 
an   incapacity   to 
more   coounendabli 


that  are  not  quite  so 
simple  as  simple-minded  people  would  make 
them.  Similarly,  r  »etorlc  may  be  helpful 
advocacy,  emotlona  ly  appealing,  even  enter- 
taining, but  wlthoi  t  more  it  does  not  aolve 
problems:  rather,  i^  tends  to  cover  the  ab- 
solution. Open  avowal  of 
ormulate  a  standard  Is 
for  Its  honesty  but  Is 
equally  unhelpful  4p  Judges  and  Utlgants  In 
later  cases.  But  pi  obably  the  most  serious 
contribution  to  ^nfuslon  Is  the  disdain 
with  which  the  ccnirt  treats  Its  own  prece- 
dents. A  court  tha  i  considers  Its  pronounce- 
ments to  be  "the  I  iw  of  the  land,"  might  be 
expected  to  pay  Qore  respect  to  Its  own 
opinion,  and  yet  U  e  fairly  substantial  num- 
ber of  cases  mentl^ed  in  this  paper  in  which 
the  Court  overrule*^  its  own  precedents,  either 
are  only  samples.  The 
of  acceleration  in  recent 


openly  or  covertly 
Increase  in  the  ratei 
years  Is  noteworthy. 

.Mr.  .Rresident.  the  criticism  of  the 
Warreu.phlloaopl  ly  and  the  opposition 
to  Abe  Portas  is  i  lot  sectional — it  is  not 
political,  it  is  u  liversally  based  and 
multidirectional.  1 1  cuts  across  the  lines 
of  party  and  conies  from  all  segments 
of  the  political  spectrum.  And  the  issue 
Is  not  any  of  tha  "red  herrings"  some 
would  have  us  follow  but  one  of  phi- 
losophy. And  it  is  in  the  basis  of  philoso- 
phy that  confirm)  tion  of  Justice  Fortas 
must  stand  or  fal .  Conflrmation  by  the 
Senate  is  not  a  p  »rf  unctory  ritual.  As  a 
coordinate  branc  t  of  the  Government, 
the  Senate  not  oh  y  has  the  right  but  also 
the  responslbilitsi  of  considering  more 
than  the  mere  qu  illflcatlons  of  a  nomi- 
nee— we  must  cc  oslder  philosophy.  As 
former  Senator  Pt  ul  Douglas  said : 


c  insent  of  the  Senate  re- 
coi  stltutlon  for  such  ap- 
Int  nded  to  be  real,  and  not 


The  advice  and 
quired   by   the 
polntments  was 
nominal. 

I  agree.  I  have  Studied  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Fortas.  I  hav  i  examined  his  record 
on  the  Court.  an(  I  have  read  his  re- 
sponses to  questlo  ilng  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Jud  clary.  I  can  only  con- 
clude that  the  ccnflrmation  of  Justice 
Fortas  as  Chief  .  'ustlce  would  bring  a 
continuation  of  ;he  Judicial  activism 
that  has  marlied  a  nd  marred  the  Warren 
court. 

The  coimtry  to  lay  demands  a  Court 
which  "squeezes"  ts  decisions  into  three 
criteria — the  Conkitution,  the  past  de- 
cisions of  the  Coui  t^and  the  record  of  the 
case  before  it.  1  lie  Warren  court  has 
never  bound  its  tif  to  these  criteria. 
Would  the  Fortas  »>urt  come  any  closer? 
A  vote  for  Mr.  Fjrtas'  conflrmation  as 
Chief  Justice  can  only  be  talcen  as  ap- 
proving the  Watren  philosophy.  As  a 
practical  matter,  \he  only  way  that  the 
Senate  can  effect  vely  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tion to  a  country  '  trhich  decries  this  phi- 
losophy is  to  vote  against  any  msui  who 
follows  this  schoo  of  thought.  And  this 
I  intend  to  do. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  )di.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  m  s  briefly? 

Mr.  HOLLINO£ .  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  1  rom  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  ti.  President,  the  part 
of  the  speech  of  tl  le  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  that  I  ha  1  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing was  a  practicable  presentation  of 


many  of  the  problems  our  country  is 
struggling  to  work  out.  I  believe  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
who  was  formerly  the  Governor  of  his 
State,  made  a  contribution  for  all  of  us 
in  this  difBcult  fleld.  He  not  only  showed 
foresight  but  also  vision  and  practicality 
to  resolve  the  matter. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor one  question.  I  did  not  hear  the  Sen- 
ator discuss  the  cases  that  have  been  ex- 
amined. The  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  ORnrrnf],  this  morning  spoke  of  the 
right  of  the  Senate  to  examine  cases 
that  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  had  taken  part 
In.  However,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
then  made  what  I  thought  was  a  very 
fine  and  valid  point  when  he  said  that 
he  did  not  approve  the  idea  of  cross  ex- 
aming  Mr.  Fortas  on  some  particular 
Court  opinion  he  wrote  or  Joined  in. 

I  wanted  an  opportunity  to  express  my 
approval  of  that  position  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Michigan.  However,  this 
by  no  means  precludes  the  Senate  from 
considering  the  soundness  of  that  deci- 
sion or  the  result  of  it. 

Mr.  HOLLINQS.  And  the  decision  it- 
self is  the  best  evidence  and  the  best  re- 
flector of  the  philosophy  of  the  man. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  why  I  wanted  to  know  if  the  Sen- 
ator agreed  with  my  conclusion  that  even 
though  we  would  not  cross-examine  the 
Justice  or  require  him  to  go  into  his  rea- 
sons for  the  decision,  nevertheless,  it  is 
our  duty  to  consider  the  soimdness  of  it, 
and  of  the  philosophy  and  reasoning  be- 
hind it.  Does  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  HOLLINQS.  I  definitely  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  these  decisions  had 
better  be  examined  generally  and  collec- 
tively, looking  to  the  end  result  on  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  thread 
or  theme  of  philosophy  it  exhibits  of  the 
Justice.  This  is  the  best  way  to  study  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  the  serious  part 
of  this  entire  matter  of  conflrmation. 
We  would  be  neglecting  our  duty  and 
our  obligation  if  we  did  not  weigh  in 
every  way  we  could  the  soundness  of 
these  decisions. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina agrees  with  that  philosophy.  It 
does  not  make  any  difference  what  any- 
one else  says.  It  is  the  100  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  have  the  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility of  going  into  that  problem. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  emphasize  to  the 
Senator  further  that  Justice  Fortas  prac- 
tically does  that  for  us  as  Senators  in 
the  article  published  in  the  July  5  issue 
of  Time  magazine  where  he  said  that  the 
modem-day  judge  should  not  squeeze  in- 
to a  neat  pattern  his  decisions,  but  rather 
he  should  employ  the  tools  of  medicine, 
mass  psychology,  and  social  engineering. 
I  believe  he  said  he  was  contemplating 
getting  a  computer  in  his  office. 

Obviously,  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  who  is  a  former 
distinguished  judge  and  flne  lawyer,  and 
to  me,  this  builds  up  apprehension  to  us 
as  members  of  the  legal  profession  lie- 
cause  how  does  one  advise  a  client  or 
where  are  we  headed  when  that  course 
is  followed  instead  of  following  the  course 
of  stare  decisis  and  the  rule  of  the  case. 

I  Imagine  that  "Judge  Stennis"  many 
times  saw  inept  lawyers  who  did   not 


cover  this  point  or  that  point  of  law. 
Suppose  the  Judge,  following  this  phi- 
losophy, must  flrat  get  to  his  computer, 
call  up  the  doctor,  and  advise  with 
the  psychiatrist,  and  If  possible,  find  a 
social  engineer.  I  do  not  know  what 
social  engineer  is.  It  has  been  scaring 
me  for  years.  That  procedure  is  terri- 
fying. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  commend  the  Senator 
highly  for  his  contribution,  which  has 
been  substantial. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  nomination  of  Justice  Abe 
Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
promptly  confirm  his  appointment.  I  am 
disturbed  by  the  threat  of  delay  in 
Senate  action  because  I  believe  it  would 
constitute  a  refusal  to  exercise  a  consti- 
tutional duty — the  giving  of  advice  and 
consent — which  could  only  have  a  dis- 
ruptive impact  upon  our  entire  system 
of  government. 

I  have  examined  the  exhaustive  hear- 
ings on  this  nomination  and,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
I  participated  in  the  long  committee  pro- 
ceedings on  it.  No  one  questions  Justice 
Fortas'  extraordinary  legal  abilities.  In 
fact,  everyone  seems  to  8«ree  that  on 
the  basis  of  his  ability,  training,  and 
experience,  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  is  as 
qualified  as  any  man  in  America  to  be 
Chief  Justice. 

I  do  not  agree  with  every  decision 
rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court;  I  do 
not  agree  with  every  decision  of  Justice 
Fortas.  Had  I  been  judge.  I  might  have 
decided  some  of  those  cases  differently. 
But  a  Senator's  Job  is  to  judge  the  basic 
qualifications  of  judicial  nominees,  not 
to  second  guess  their  decisions.  I  believe 
the  Founding  Fathers  knew  what  they 
were  doing  when  they  established  the 
courts  as  an  independent  branch  of  the 
government,  to  free  them  from  political 
pressures. 

Many  votes  in  the  Senate,  just  as 
cases  before  the  Court,  involve  very  com- 
plex and  difficult  judgments.  The  Fortas 
nomination  is  such  a  case.  Taking  all 
the  evidence  together  however  and 
weighing  his  personal  qualifications  I 
believe  Justice  Portas  should  be  con- 
firmed &s  Chief  Justice. 

There  is,  however,  more  at  stake  in 
this  matter  than  the  confirmation  of  a 
very  able  Judge  to  our  Nation's  highest 
Judicial  post.  Beyond  that,  the  Senate 
has  a  constitutional  duty  to  give  its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  nominations  of  the 
President.  This  duty  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  Senate's  function  in  our  constitu- 
tional system  of  government;  it  cannot 
be  discharged  if  a  minority  of  Senators 
refuses  to  allow  the  Senate  to  vote. 

A  filibuster  can  only  frustrate  the  con- 
stitutional responsibility;  a  vote  on  the 
nomination  alone — conflrmation  or  re- 
jection— can  fulflll  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  imderstood  the  Sena- 
tor to  speak  of  the  nominee  as  a  very 
distinguished  Judge. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  What  was  the  experi- 
ence on  the  bench  of  the  nominee?  What 
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is  the  background  for  the  statement  the 
Senator  made  as  to  the  nominee  being  a 
distinguished  Judge?  What  was  the 
duration  of  that  experience? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  background  is  that 
he  Is  recognised  by  the  bar  and  bench, 
as  evidenced  by  the  testimony  of  the 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  others  who  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  a  man  of 
exceptional  legal  ability  and  a  man  who 
is  outstandingly  weU  qualifled,  both  be- 
fore and  after  he  went  on  the  bench,  to 
become  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Had  he  ever  had  any 
experience  as  a  Judge  in  any  other  court 
previous  to  his  appointment  to  the  Su- 
preme Court? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  No. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  He  had  not  been  a 
Judge,  nor  had  he  acted  in  that  capacity 
at  any  time  until  a  short  time  ago  when 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  That  was  my  under- 
standing, but  I  wanted  to  make  certain  of 
Ills  background  because  as  carefully  as 
possible  I  intend  to  listen  and  to  evaluate 
all  the  information,  the  background,  and 
capabilities  of  nwninees  in  order  that  I 
may  make  a  final  decision  in  carrying  out 
my  obligation  as  a  Member  of  this  dis- 
tinguished body.  I  try  to  make  decisions 
based  on  the  fullest  possible  knowledge 
of  all  the  information  that  is  available 
and  then  come  to  a  conclusion  which 
must  be  the  flnal  purpose  in  this  dis- 
cussion, and  which  is  a  serious  obliga- 
tion for  Members  of  this  body. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
his  complete  answers  and  for  helping  my 
understanding  in  this  particular  area. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  appreciate  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
following  material  from  the  hearings  on 
the  nomination  of  Abe  Fortas  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  a  letter 
from  Albert  E.  Jenner,  Jr..  American  Bar 
Association,  in  regard  to  the  nomination 
of  Abe  Portas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States:  a  letter  dated  July  2, 1968, 
from  W.  T.  Gossett,  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, in  regard  to  the  nomination  of 
Abe  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States;  and  a  telegram  dated 
July  10,  1968,  from  law  school  professors 
in  regard  to  the  nomination  of  the  Hon- 
orable Abe  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AiiEUCAK  Bab  Association, 

Chicago,  III..  July  8. 1998. 

Hon.  JAICBS  O.  EASTLAMIt, 

Chairman,  U.S.  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
Hew  Senate  Offlce  Building.  WashiTig- 
ton.  D.C. 
DBAS  Sematob  EAaTLANo:   Thank  you  for 
your  telegram  affording  thU  Committee  an 
opportunity  to  express  an  opinion  or  recom- 
mendation on  the  nomination  of  Honorable 
Abe  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  tJnlted  SUtes. 

Our  Committee  Is  of  the  view  that  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Fortas  Is  "highly  acceptable 
from  the  viewpoint  of  professional  qualifica- 
tions". 


As  the  past  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
Committee.  Robert  W.  Meserve.  Esquire,  of 
Boston,  MassachusetU.  wrote  you  under  date 
of  Septemt>er  7,  1962  in  respect  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  concerning  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Honorable  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  to  be 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  we  conceive  it  to  be.  In 
respect  of  the  qualifications  of  a  nominee  to 
serve  as  a  JusUce  or  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  our  responsi- 
bility to  express  our  opinion  only  on  the 
question  of  professional  qualification,  which 
Includes,  of  course,  consideration  of  age  and 
health,  and  of  such  matters  as  temperament, 
integrity,  trial  and  other  experience,  educa- 
tion and  demonstrated  legal  ability.  It  Is  our 
practice  to  express  no  opinion  at  any  time 
with  regard  to  any  other  consideration  not 
related  to  such  professional  qualification 
which  may  properly  be  considered  by  the 
appointing  or  confirming  authority.  This 
position  U,  of  course,  not  in  any  way  con- 
fined to  Associate  Justice  Portas'  case,  nor  Is 
it  in  any  respect  stimulated  by  or  related  to 
his  nomination. 

We  are  gratified  that  you  and  your  distin- 
guished Committee  continue  to  ask  for  our 
opinion  respecting  the  qualifications  of 
nominees  for  appointment  to  lifetime  fed- 
eral Judgeships  and  otherwise  to  permit  us 
to  assist  your  Committee  in  the  discharge  of 
its  Important  constitutional  function. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

AI.BEBT  E.  Jennzb,  Jr., 

Chairman. 


Amekican  Bab  Association, 

Detroit,  Mich..  July  2.  1968. 
Hon   James  O.  Easit-and,  Chairman, 
Hon.  Everett  M.  Dibksen,  Ranking  Minority 

Member, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatobs  Eastland  and  Dibksen:  I 
am  writing  to  express  to  you  my  personal 
opinion  that  Mr.  Justice  Abe  Portas  Is 
eminently  qualified  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States. 

That  he  has  singular  intellectual  equip- 
ment has  been  amply  demonstrated  by 
scholarly  achievements  both  in  his  academic 
life  and  In  the  legal  profession.  For  several 
years  he  was  a  well  regarded  professor  of 
law  at  Yale  University  Law  School,  of  which 
he  Is  a  graduate  with  honors. 

His  experience  as  lawyer  has  been  as  varied 
and  extensive  as  It  has  been  distinguished. 
Before  his  appointment  as  a  Justice  of  the 
Court  in  1986,  he  enjoyed  a  large  Independent 
law  practice,  beUig  widely  respected  as  a 
practicing  lawyer;  and  he  represented  cor- 
porations and  impovertshed  individuals  with 
equal  sklU  and  devotion.  EarUer  he  had  ac- 
quired broad  professional  expertise  as  coun- 
sel for  various  government  agencies,  aU  of 
which  he  served  with  great  distinction. 

Mr  Justice  Portas  has  had  intensive  ex- 
perience in  the  work  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
both  as  Judge  and  as  an  advocate,  wholly 
sufficient,  I  think,  to  qualify  him  as  Chief 
JusUce.  But  I  would  remind  you  of  a  com- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  In 

"I  think  that  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  comes  to  select  someone  to 
flU  a  vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Court,  no  single 
factor  should  be  the  starting  point  in  his 
deUberatlon.  He  should  not  say,  'I  want  a 
man  who  has  had  experience  as  a  Judge, 
or,  'I  want  a  man  who  hasn't  had  experience 
as  a  Judge.'  I  shall  say  more  about  this  In  a 
moment,  but  to  me  It  U  Important  that  If 
you  blot  out  the  names  of  those  who  came 
to  the  Supreme  Court  without  any  prior  Judi- 
cial experience,  you  blot  out.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, barring  only  two,  the  greatest  names 
on  its  roster." 

Tills  is,  as  you  know,  a  time  of  great 
turbulence  in  our  society.  We  are  faced  with 
a  movement  of  social  protest  that  quesUons 


the  efficacy  of  the  law  as  an  Instrument  of 
social  Justice;  Indeed,  It  asserts  that  the  law 
Is  being  used  as  a  device  to  frustrate  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  those  seeking  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  benefits  of  American  society. 
At  such  a  time  we  need  a  strong,  enlightened 
Chief  Justice,  one  of  large  vision  and  deep 
Insight,  whose  conception  of  the  role  of  the 
Judicial  process  In  our  society  would  com- 
mand the  support  of  the  country  and  es- 
pecially of  minority  groups  In  the  Supreme 
Court  as  an  institution,  one  who  could  In- 
spire their  confidence  In  the  law  and  our 
system  of  Jurisprudence  as  a  positive  force 
In  our  society. 

Mr.  Justice  Portas  would,  I  think,  be  such 
a  Chief  Justice.  He  would,  moreover,  preside 
over  the  Court  with  great  dignity  and  pre- 
cision and  would,  I  am  sure,  be  a  skillful 
moderator  Inside  the  conference  ro<Mn.  As 
Chief  Justice,  he  would  have  the  confidence 
and  support  of  the  Bar  as  weU  as  the  Court. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  you  that 
Mr.  Justice  Portas  Is  a  man  of  principle  and 
of  sterling  character  who  is  a  well  balanced, 
disciplined  and  responsible  person  in  every 
respect.  Indeed,  his  attributes  as  a  man, 
quite  aside  from  hU  credentials  ds  a  resource- 
ful, tough  minded  legal  craftsman,  are  like- 
ly, I  think,  to  add  stature  and  strength  to 
the  Court  by  his  appointment  as  Chief 
Justice. 

If  I  were  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  I  would  vote  without 
reservation  to  recommend  the  confirmation 
of  Mr  Justice  Portas  as  Chief  Justice.  The 
mobilization  of  his  formidable  resources  as 
a  man  and  a  lawyer  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  Court  would.  I  am  confident, 
serve  the  best  Interests  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Sincerely  yours,  

William  T.  Oossbtt. 


lowA  Citt,  Iowa,  July  10, 1988. 

Senator  James  O.  Eastland, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Eastland:  As  professors  of 
law.  we  wish  to  express  our  grave  concern 
over  the  opinion  expressed  in  some  quarters 
that,  m  view  of  the  fact  that  President  John- 
son Is  not  a  candidate  for  reelection,  his 
recent  nominations  of  Justice  Abe  Portas  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and 
Judge  Homer  Thomberry  as  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  should  not  be  enter- 
tained by  the  Senate. 

We  find  no  warrant  in  constitutional  law 
for  the  proposition  that  the  concurrent  au- 
thority and  obligation  of  the  President  and 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  appointment  of 
high  Federal  officials  are  In  any  degree  at- 
tenuated by  a  presidential  decision  not  to 
seek  a  further  term.  Indeed,  in  our  Judgment 
the  proposition  contended  for  would  subvert 
the  basic  constitutional  plan,  for  it  would 
substantially  erode  authority  explicitly 
vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  President 
and  in  the  Senate.  The  Constitution  con- 
templates, and  the  people  in  electing  a  Presi- 
dent and  Senators  expect,  that  the  highest 
executive  and  legislative  officials  of  the  land 
win  exercise  their  full  authority  to  govern 
throughout  their  terms  of  office. 

Acquiescence  in  the  view  that  a  President 
whose  term  is  expiring  should  under  no  cir- 
cumstances exercise  his  power  to  nominate 
would  have  deprived  our  Nation  of  the  In- 
comparable Judicial  service  of  John  Marshall. 
And  this  example  precisely  demonstrates  that 
impairment  of  the  appointive  power  would 
be  most  fraught  with  hazard  when  the  post 
Is  a  Judicial  one.  To  lay  it  down  as  a  general 
rule  that  In  his  last  year  In  office  a  President 
should  leave  Judicial  posts  vacant  so  that 
they  may  be  Piled  by  the  next  admlnlstratton 
would  frequently  disrupt  the  orderly  conduct 
of  Judicial  business.  In  addition,  such  a  gen- 
eral rule  would  have  even  more  serious  re- 
percussions. It  would  imply  acceptance  of 
the  premise  that  Judges  are  accounUble  to 
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the  President  who  Dominates  and  the  Sena- 
tors who  advise  and  :onsent.  Our  entire  con- 
stitutional structure  Is  reared  upon  exactly 
the  opposite  premise  A  judicial  nominee  Is  to 
be  Judged  by  the  Sen  ite  on  his  merits.  If  con- 
firmed and  commissi  oned,  he  site  aa  a  judge 
during  good  behavlur,  and  he  owes  official 
allegiance  not  to  otier  Oovernment  officers 
but  to  the  Constlt  itlon  and  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

Moreover,  we  subttlt  that  any  use  of  the 
technique  of  flUbust  er  to  frustrate  the  ap- 
pointive power  woi  Id  be  a  further,  and 
equally  unworthy,  as  lault  upon  the  Integrity 
of  the  Presidency,  the  judiciary,  and  the 
Senate.  We  hope  an<  trust  that  the  Senate, 
prompted  by  the  Ju  dlciary  Committee,  will 
forthwith  address  It  lelf  to  the  only  Issues 
propertly  before  It  —the  fitness  of  these 
nominees  for  the  pos  s  In  question. 

We  respectfully  re(  [uest  that  this  telegram 
be  made  a  part  of  th  )  Judiciary  Committee's 
record  with  respect  to  the  nominations  of 
Justice  Portas  and  J  idge  Thomberry. 

Joint  copies  matle  I  to  all  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee 
Respectfully, 

Albany  Law  Scbo)l:  Samuel  M.  Reason, 
dean,  Wi^lam  Samor ). 

QslverjUy  of  Artsona:  Charles  E.  Ares, 
dean;  Robert  Emmet  Clark,  John  J.  Irrln,  Jr., 
Wlnton  D.  Woods,  Jr. 

University  of  Arkai  sas :  Ralph  C.  Bamhart, 
dean:   Alberl  M.  Wit  le.  Robert  Roes  Wright 

ni. 

Boston  College :  Pi  ter  Donovan,  Robert  P. 
Drlnan.  dean;  Mai  i  Olendon.  James  L. 
Houghterllng.  Jr.,  Richard  O.  Huber,  San- 
ford  Katz,  Prancls  J  Larkln,  Joseph  F.  Mc- 
Carthy. Francis  J.  ^  Icholaon,  S.J.,  Mario  E. 
Occhlalino,  John  D  Rlllyn.  Jr.,  Kmll  SU- 
wewskl,  Rames  W.  Sn  Itb,  Richard  8.  Sullivan. 
William  P.  WllUer. 

University  of  Calif (  mla,  Berkeley:  Babette 
B.  Barton,  Richard  kd.  Buxbaum,  Jesse  H. 
Choper,  Edward  0.  Halbacb,  Jr.,  dean,  J. 
Michael  Heyman,  Rlc  lard  W.  Jennings.  San- 
ford  H.  Kadlsh.  Adrl  m  A.  Kragen.  John  K. 
McNulty,  Sho  Sato,  D  tvld  E.  Seller,  Arthur  H. 
Sherry,  Preble  Stola ,  Lawrence  M.  Stone, 
Lawrence   A.   SulUva;  i,   Jan   Vetter. 

University  of  Calif i  mla.  Los  Angeles:  Nor- 
mal Abrama,  Michael  R.  Aslmow,  Harold  W. 
Horowitz,  Leon  Letw:  n,  Richard  0.  Maxwell. 
Dean.  David  Melllnkc  T.  Herbert  Morris.  Paul 
O.  Proehl.  Arthur  I.  I  oeett.  Richard  A.  Waa- 
serstrom. 

The  Catbollc  Unlvi  rsity  of  America:  Fer- 
nand  N.  Dutlle.  John  L.  Oarvey,  Arthiir  John 
Keeffe.  Vernon  X.  I  Uller.  dean,  Ralph  J. 
Robner.  O.  Oraham  W  altte,  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
Jack  W.  Orosse,  Nlch(  ilas  C.  Revelos.  Eugene 
W.  Youngs. 

University  of  Chlctgo:  David  P.  Currle, 
Kenneth  Culp  Davis  Bernard  D.  Meltser. 
Nerval  Morris,  Phil  C  Neal.  dean,  DalUn  H. 
Oaks. 

University  of  Clnclinatl  College  of  Law: 
Kenneth  L.  Aplln,  R(  icoe  L.  Barrow,  Robert 
Nevln  Cook,  Stanley  I .  Harper,  Jr.,  Wilbur  R. 
Lester,  John  J.  Murp  ly,  Victor  E.  SchwartE. 
Clarude  R.  Sowle,  deal  i. 

Cleveland-Marshall    Law    School:    Hyman 
Cohen,  Howard  L.  Ole  ;k,  dean,  Kevin  Sheard. 
Columbia  Unlverslt; '  School  of  Law:  Walter 
Oellhorn.  William  C.   Warren,  dean. 

University  of  Conn  tctlcut  School  of  Law: 
Thomas  L.  Archlbal<  i,  Josep  A.  £>aPIante. 
Philip  Schuhman,  R(  bert  E.  Walsh,  Donald 
T.  Wecksteln. 

Cornell  Law  School  Harry  Bltner,  William 
Tucker,  dean,  Harroi  A.  Freeman.  JUvat  L. 
Hanslowe.  John  W.  UacDonald.  Walter  B. 
Oberer. 

DePaul  University  College  of  Law:  Philip 
Romltl,  dean. 

Drake   University  law   School:    M.   Oeoe 

Blackburn.   Oeorge  Oirdin.  Jr.,  Edward  R 

Hayes,  KamUla  Masai  lac,  Denton  R.  Moore. 

Craig  T.  Sawyer.  John  D.  Scarlett,  dean. 

Duka  University  Sd  ool  of  Law:  Oaorg*  C. 


Chrlstla.  Ernest  A.  E.  Oellhorn,  Clark  C. 
Havlghurst.  John  D.  Johnston,  Jr..  F.  Hodge 
O'Neal,  dean,  Melvln  Oerald  Shlmm.  John  W. 
Strong. 

University  of  Florida  College  of  Law :  K.  L. 
Black,  Charles  Dent  Bostwlck.  Dexter  Delony, 
John  M  Flackett,  James  J.  Preeland,  Mandell 
Olicksbarg,  Elmer  Leroy  Hunt,  Ernest  M. 
Jones,  Leslie  Harold  Levlnson,  Frank  E.  Ma- 
loney,  dean,  Leonard  Stewart  Powers,  Walter 
Probert.  Joel  Rablnovltz.  Richard  B.  Steph- 
ens, Duane  D.  Wall,  Wayne  Walker. 

Georgetown  University  Law  Center:  Ad- 
dison M.  Bowman,  Edwin  J.  Bradley,  Paul  R. 
Dean,  dean.  Raymond  E.  Gallagher,  Sidney 
B.  Jacoby.  Edwin  P.  McManus,  Robert  S. 
Schoshlnskl,  Jonathan  SobelofT. 

University  of  Georgia  School  of  Law :  James 
Ralph  Bealrd,  Lindsay  Cowen,  dean,  Jamea 
W.  Curtis,  D.  Meade  Felld,  David  C.  Land- 
graf,  Robert  N.  Leavell,  John  F.  T.  Murray. 
John  Daniel  Reaves,  John  Barton  Reee, 
Charles  L.  Saunders.  Jr..  R.  Perry  Sentell,  Jr.. 
Hunter  E.  Taylor,  Jr. 

Harvard  University;  Derek  C.  Bok,  dean. 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Law:  Ed- 
ward J.  Kionka,  Wayne  R.  Lafave,  Prentice 
H.  Marshall,  John  Harrison  McCord,  Herbert 
Semmel,  Victor  J.  Stone.  J.  Nelson  Young. 

Indiana  University  School  of  Law  (Bloom- 
ington)  :  Edwin  H.  Oreanebaum,  WUUam 
Burnett  Harvey,  dean,  Dan  Hopeon,  Val 
Nolan.  Jr.,  WUUam  W.  Oliver.  F.  Thomas 
Schornhorst,  Dan  Tarlock.  Philip  C.  Thorpe. 
University  of  Iowa  College  of  Law:  Eric  E. 
Bergsten,  Arthur  E.  Bonfield,  WUUam  G. 
Buss,  Ronald  L.  Carlson.  Richard  F.  Dole.  Jr.. 
Dorsey  D.  Ellis.  Jr.,  Samuel  M.  Fahr,  Gary  S. 
Goodpaster,  N.  William  Hlnes,  James  E. 
Meeks,  Paul  M.  Neuhauser,  David  H.  Vernon, 
dean,  Allan  D.  Vestal,  Alan  Wldlss. 

University  of  Kansas  School  of  Law: 
Harvey  Berenson,  Pawrence  E.  Blades,  Robert 
I.  Casad,  Finn  Henriksen.  WUUam  Arthur 
KeUy,  Walker  D.  Miller,  Benhamtn  G.  Morris. 
Charles  H.  Oldfather,  Arthur  H.  Travers.  Jr.. 
Lawrence  R.  Velvel,  Paul  E.  Wilson. 

Louisiana  State  University  Law  School: 
Melvln  G.  Dakln.  Milton  M.  Harrison,  Paul 
M.  Hebert.  dean,  Robert  A.  Pascal,  A.  N. 
Ylannopoulos. 

University  of  Louisville  School  of  Law: 
Winiam  E.  Biggs,  James  R.  Merrltt,  dean, 
Alph  S.  PetrlUl,  A.  C.  Russell,  W.  Scott  Thom- 
son. Marlln  M.  Volz. 

Loyola  University  School  of  Law  (Chi- 
cago) :  William  L,  Lamey,  dean,  Robert  O. 
SpectOT. 

Mercer  University  Law  School:  Francisco 
L.  Flgueroa.  Philip  Mullock.  James  C.  Quarlas. 
dean.  James  I.  Rehberg,  Willis  B.  Sparks  m. 
University  of  Michigan  Law  School:  Lay- 
man E.  AUen,  WlUiam  M.  Bishop,  Jr.,  Olin  L. 
Browder.  Jr..  Luke  K.  Vooperrldem,  Roger  A. 
Cunningham,  Charles  Donahue,  Jr.,  Carl  S. 
Hawkins,  Jerold  H.  Israel,  John  H.  Jackson, 
Joseph  R.  Julln,  Douglas  A.  Kahn,  Tale 
Kamisar,  Paul  O.  Kauper,  Thomas  E.  Kauper, 
Frank  Robert  Kennedy,  Robert  L.  Knauss, 
William  J.  Pierce,  Terrance  Sandalow,  Joseph 
L.  Sax,  Stanley  Slegel.  L.  Hart  Wright. 

University  of  Mississippi  School  of  Law: 
John  S.  Bradley,  Jr.,  Gerard  Biagavero, 
Luther  L.  McDougal  m,  Joshua  M.  Morse 
m,  dean,  WUliam  W.  Van  Alstyne,  Parham 
H.  WllUams,  Jr. 

University  of  Mew  Mexico  School  of  Law: 
Willis  H.  Ellis,  Frederick  M.  Hart.  Jerome 
Hoffman.  Hugh  B.  Mulr,  Albert  B.  Otton, 
Robert  Willis  Walker.  Henry  Welhofen. 

State  University  of  New  York  at  Bulfalo 
School  of  Law:  Thomas  BuergenthtU. 

New  York  University  School  of  Law:  Robert 
B.   McKay,  dean. 

University  of  North  Carolina  School  of 
Law:  Robert  O.  Byrd,  Dana  B.  Dobbs,  Martin 
B.  Louis.  Robert  A.  Mellott.  Mary  W.  Oliver, 
Jamee  Dickson  PhUllpa.  dean,  Melvin  C. 
Plland,  John  Winfleld  Scott,  Jr.,  Rlchaxd  M. 
Smith,  Frank  R.  Strong,  Dale  A.  Whitman. 
Northweatam  Univeralty  School  of  Law: 


Thomas  Bovaldl,  William  C.  Chamberlln, 
Robert  Cblldres,  John  P.  Ilelnz,  Vance  N. 
Klrby,  Brunson  McChesney,  Alexander  Mc- 
Kam,  Nathaniel  L.  Natbanson,  John  C. 
O'Byme,  James  A.  Rahl,  WlUlam  Roalfe,  C\irt 
Schwerln,  Francis  O.  Spalding. 

Notre  Dame  Law  School:  Joseph  O'Meara. 
emeritus,  dean.  Robert  E.  Rodes.  Jr. 

Ohio  Northern  University  College  of  Law: 
Daniel  S.  Guy,  Eugene  N.  Hanson,  dean, 
David  Jackson  Patterson,  Oeorge  D.  Vaubel. 
Ohio  State  University  College  of  Law: 
James  W.  Carpenter,  Richard  E.  Day,  Howard 
Fink,  Lawrence  Herman,  Leo  J.  Rasklng,  Alan 
Schwarz,  Peter  Simmons,  Roland  Stanger. 
University  of  Oregon  School  of  Law:  Eu- 
gene F.  Scoles. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School: 
Jefferson  B.  Fordham,  dean 

Rutgers— The  State  University  School  of 
Law,  Camden.  N.J.:  Russell  W.  Fairbanks, 
denn. 

Rutgers— The  State  University  School  of 
Law.  Newark.  N.J.:   WlUard  Heckal.  dean. 

St.  Louis  University  School  of  Law: 
Charles  B.  Blackmar,  Richard  Jefferson  ChU- 
dress,  Vincent  C.  Immel,  dean,  Donald  B. 
King,  Howard  S.  Levie,  J.  Norman  Mc- 
Donough.  Sanford  E.  Sarasohn.  Dennis  J. 
Tuchler,  Harvey  L.  Zuckman. 

University  of  SanU  Clara  School  of  Law: 
Graham  Douthwalte,  Dale  F.  Fuller.  Leo  A. 
Huard,  dean,  George  A.  Strong. 

University  of  Southern  California  Law 
Center,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif.:  George  Lefcoe. 
Dorothy  W.  Nelson. 

Southern  Methodist  University  School  of 
Law:    Charleu  O'Neill   Galvln.  dean. 

South  Texas  College  of  Law:  Garland  R. 
Walker. 

Stanford  University  School  of  Law:  Bay- 
lesu  A.  Manning,  dean.  Joeeph  T.  Sneed. 

University  of  Texas  School  of  Law:  Vincent 
A.  Blasl.  Edward  R.  Cohen,  Fred  Cohen,  Carl 
H.  Kuida,  T.  J.  Gibson.  Stanley  M.  Johnson. 
W.  Page  Keeton.  dean,  Jamee  L.  Kelley,  J. 
Leon  Lebowltz,  Robert  E.  Mathews.  Michael 
P.  Rosenthal.  Millard  H.  Ruud,  George 
Schatzki.  Marshall  S.  Shapo,  Ernest  E.  Smith, 
James  M.  Treece,  Rtissell  J.  Welntraub,  Ma- 
rlon Kenneth  Woodward.  Harry  K.  Wright. 
Texas  Southern  University  School  of  Law: 
Earl  L.  Carl,  Eugene  M.  Harrington.  Robeison 
L.  King,  Kenneth  S.  ToUett,  dean. 

University  of  Toledo  College  of  Law: 
Samuel  A.  Blelcher,  Charles  W.  Fomoff,  Karl 
Kraatm,  dean.  Vincent  M.  Nathan,  Oerald  P. 
Petruccelll.  John  W.  Steepler. 

University  of  Utah  College  of  Law:  Jerry 
R.  Andersen.  Ronald  N.  Boyce,  Edwin  Brown 
Flrmage,  John  J.  Flynn,  Lelonel  H.  Frankel. 
George  G.  Groeaman,  Harry  Groyea,  Robert 

L.  Schmld,  I.  Daniel  Stewart,  Swen- 

son.  SamMel  D.  Thurman,  dean,  Richard  D. 
Young. 

Vanderbllt  University  School  of  Law: 
Elliott  E.  Cheatham.  Paul  J.  Hartman.  L.  Ray 
Patterson.  Paul  H.  Sanders,  T.  A.  Smedley 
John  W.  Wade. 

VlUanova  University  School  of  Law:  Gerald 
Abraham.  George  Daniel  Bruch,  J.  WUlard 
O'Brien,  Harold  Gill  Reuschleln. 

University  of  VUglnla  School  of  Law: 
Hardy  I.  Dlllard.  dean.  Ernest  L.  Folk  m, 
Marion  K.  Kellogg.  Peter  W.  Low.  Petr  C. 
Manson.  J.  C.  McCold  n,  Carl  McFarland, 
Emerson  G.  Spies.  Mason  Wlllrlch.  Charlea 
K.  Woltz.  Calvin  Woodard. 

University  of  Washington  School  of  Law: 
WlUlam  R.  Andersen,  James  E.  Beaver,  Wil- 
liam Burke,  Charles  E.  Corker.  Harry  M.  Cross. 
Robert  L.  Fletcher.  Roland  L.  Hjorth.  Robert 
S.  Hunt,  John  Huston,  John  M.  Junker,  Ricn- 
ard  O.  Kummert.  Luvern  V.  Riexe. 

WaslUngton  University  School  of  Law  (St. 
Louis) :  Gary  I.  Boren.  Gray  L.  Dorsey,  Wil- 
liam C.  Jones,  Arthur  Allen  Leff,  Warren  Leh- 
man. Hiram  H.  Lesar.  dean.  Frank  WlUlam 
MlUer.  R.  Dale  Swlhart. 

Wayne  State  University  Law  School: 
Charles  W.  Joiner,  dean. 
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Case  Western  Reserve  University.  Franklin 
T  Backus  Law  School:  Ronald  J.  Coffey,  Mau- 
rice S.  Culp,  Lewis  R.  Katz.  Earl  M.  I*lken, 
Richard  Lewis  Robblns,  Hugh  A.  Ross,  Oliver 
Schroeder.  Jr.  , 

College  of  WlUlam  and  Mary.  Marshall- 
Wythe  school  of  Law:  Joeeph  Curtis  dean, 
Arthur  Warren  Phelps.  WlUlam  P.  Swindler. 

University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School:  Gor- 
don Brewster  Baldwin.  Abner  Brodle.  Alexan- 
der Brooks.  John  E.  Conway.  George  lurrle. 
August  G.  Eckhardt,  Nathan  P.  Feinslnger, 
O  W  Foster,  Orrin  L.  Helstad,  James  WlUard 
Hurst.  Wilbur  G.  Kata.  Edward  L.  Klm»>aU, 
Spencer  Kimball,  dean.  Stewart  MacAulay. 
^uel  Mermin.  Walter  B.  Rauahenbuah. 
Frank  J.  Remington.  Robert  H.  Skilton.  John 
C.   Stedman.   George   H.  Young.   Zlgurds  L. 

Ykle  Law  School:  Joeei*  W.  Bishop,  Jr., 
Boris  I.  Blttker,  Ralph  S.  Brown,  Jr.,  Guldo 
Calaresl.  Ellas  Clark,  Thomas  I.  EmerBon. 
Abraham  S.  Goldstein,  Joseph  Goldstein. 
Myres  Smith  McDougal,  Louis  H.  PoUak, 
dean,  Henry  V.  Poor,  Leon  Lipson. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
ferring directly  to  the  comment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  as  to  the  excep- 
tional abUlty  of  Justice  Portas.  This  Is 
his  reason  for  supporting  the  nomination 
and  it  is  the  very  reason  I  oppose  the 
nomination. 

So,  great  ability,  rather  than  being  ex- 
ceptional, has  become  the  general  rule 
with  respect  to  the  judicial  phUosophy 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  Congress 
itself  Is  rather  indolent  and  apathetic, 
that  the  country  Is  moving  down  the 
rtMid.  that  great  times  have  changed. 
Sounds  like  some  of  these  poUUcal  talks 
we  are  hearing  on  the  stump.  That, 
somehow,  the  legislative  branch  or  arm 
of  the  Oovemment  is  not  reflective  of  the 
whole  mood  and  needs  of  the  people  and 
that,  therefore,  we  should  pass  new  laws 
by  way  of  new  judicial  decisions. 

I  saw  this.  Mr.  President,  immediately 
after  enactment  of  the  Open  Housing 
Act  in  this  dlstlngulahed  body  under  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hakt]  when,  after 
years  of  debate  and  committee  hearings 
and  everything  else,  we  finally  enacted 
an  Open  Housing  Act  in  Congress,  only 
to  have,  a  few  days  later,  the  Supreme 
Court  enact  its  own  open  housing  act. 
Then  I  heard,  as  a  young  freshman  Sen- 
ator, the  senior  Senators  about  this  body 
responding  In  just  the  fashion  and  with 
just  the  kind  of  concern  that  Justice 
Harlan  was  remarking  upon;  namely, 
"What  Is  the  use?" 

Mr.  President,  why  give  consideration 
to  the  needs  of  the  country?  Why,  when 
we  deliberate  and  try  to  approach  the 
problems  objectively  and  realistically  by 
way  of  legislative  enactment,  the  Court  is 
going  to  do  It  anyway  and  do  what  it 
pleases.  As  a  result  of  that,  it  down- 
grades the  legislative  branch. 

It  Is  the  danger  that  we  are  trying  to 
correct.  It  is  the  very  idea  that  the  ex- 
ceptional ability  has  become  the  cus- 
tomary ability.  It  is  the  very  reason  that 
we  who  stand  in  opposition  oppose  this 
particular  nomination. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  even  though 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
HoLUNGS]  has  relinquished  the  floor.  I 
wish  to  make  this  comment. 

I  know,  that  if  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Steknis]  were  nmning  a 
courtroom  as  the  Judge,  if  the  motion 


were  before  the  court  to  set  the  date  for 
trial,  he  would  be  the  first  to  gavel  down 
anybody  who  wanted  to  argue  the  merits. 
Today  we  are  trying  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter to  a  point  where  we  can  argue  the 
merits.  I  have  no  intention  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  delay  in  that  respect.  I  mere- 
ly want  to  repeat  again  that  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  is:  Shall  we  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  Abe  Fortas? 

Well.  I  have  heard  lots  of  "Who 
struck  Johns?"  But  I  have  not  heard 
a  word  on  that  question.  I  suggest  that 
the  time  is  ripe  and  that  we  call  the  roU 
on  the  questions:  Shall  we  consider, 
shall  we  discuss,  shall  we  debate?  That 
is  what  is  before  the  Senate.  I  hope  the 
country  understands  that. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  now  considering  the  nomination 
of  Associate  Justice  Abe  Fortas  to  be 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  Ar- 
ticle H,  section  2 

Mr.    HART.   Mr.   President,   wUl   the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  PONG.  I  yield. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  was  dis- 
tracted. What  did  the  Senator  say  was 
before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  VOtiG.  The  nomination  of  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Abe  Fortas  to  be  Chiet  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HART.  No.  I  hope  we  will  get  it 
before  the  Senate. 
Mr.  FONG.  We  are  now  discussing  it. 
Mr.  HART.  No;  we  are  not  now  dis- 
cussing it.  We  are  discussing  the  ques- 
Uon  of  whether  we  will  be  permitted  to 

discuss  it. 

Mr.  PONG.  We  are  discussing  the 
question  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
confirm  him. 

Mr.  HART.  Not  confirm  him  but 
whether  we  will  be  permitted  to  take 

it  up. 

I  thought  I  understood  the  Senator 
and  that  he  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
correction  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  article  n. 
section  2,  clause  2  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  the  President  "shall  nomi- 
nate, and  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  shaU  appoint  Am- 
bassadors, other  public  ministers  and 
consuls.  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States, 
whose  appointments  are  not  herein  oth- 
erwise provided  for.  and  which  shall  be 
established  by  law." 

A  distinguished  and  learned  former 
colleague.  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  has  de- 
scribed this  power  of  advice  and  consent 
conferred  on  the  Senate  by  the  Consti- 
tution as  being  substantial  and  as  having 
great  significance  in  our  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment. Senator  Douglas  said 


only  half  of  the  appointing  process.  The 
other  half  lies  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  which  has  the  solemn 
constitutional  duty  to  confirm  or  deny 
confirniation  to  a  nomination. 

As  Alexander  Hamilton  pointed  out  in 
his  Federalist  Paper  No.  76,  this  require- 
ment of  senatorial  approval  would  "be 
an  excellent  check  upon  a  spirit  of  fav- 
oritism of  the  President,  and  would  tend 
greatly  to  prevent  the  appointment  of 
unfit  characters  from  State  prejudice, 
from  family  connection,  from  personal 
attachments,  or  from  a  view  to  popu- 
larity." 

Thus,  to  help  assure  the  Independence 
of  the  judiciary  as  a  separate  and  co- 
ordinate branch  of  Government,  the 
power  of  the  Senate  to  "advise  and  con- 
sent" with  respect  to  the  judiciary  is  just 
as  important  as  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  nominate. 


The  "advice  and  consent"  of  the  Senate 
required  by  the  Constitution  for  such  ap- 
pointments (to  the  Judiciary)  was  intended 
to  be  real  and  not  nominal.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  (Constitutional) 
Convention  were  fearful  that  If  Judges  owed 
their  appointments  solely  to  the  President  the 
Judiciary,  even  with  life  teniore,  would  then 
become  dependent  upon  the  executive  and 
the  powers  of  the  latter  would  become  over- 
weening. By  requiring  joint  action  of  the 
legislative  and  the  executive,  it  was  beUeved 
that  the  Judiciary  would  be  made  more  in- 
dependent. 

Under  our  Constitution,  the  power  of 
the  President  to  nominate  ocsistitutes 


TWENTY-ONX    NOMINATIONS    BEJECTED 

Throughout  our  history  as  a  nation — 
not  Including  the  pending  nomination— 
125  persons  have  been  nominated  to  be 
Justices  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Of 
that  number  of  125  persons,  21,  or  one- 
sixth,  have  failed  to  receive  confirmation 
by  the  Senate. 

Out  of  the  21  rejections,  four  were  re- 
fused confirmation  because  of  lack  of 
qualification  or  fitness. 

Five  were  not  confirmed,  according  to 
one  historian,  because  of  their  social  and 
economic  views  or  their  involvement  in 
a  political  problem  of  the  time.  Included 
in  this  list  is  the  only  rejection  in  our 
history  of  a  nomination  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice— that  of  John  Rutledge  in  1795. 

Already  serving  a  recess  appointment, 
and  having  been  confirmed  6  years  ear- 
lier as  Associate  Justice — a  position  he 
resigned,  however,  without  ever  sitting — 
John  Rutledge  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
10  to  14,  primarily  because  of  a  speech 
he  had  made  in  opposition  to  the  Jay 
Treaty.  Despite  the  fact  that  both  he 
and  his  nominator.  President  George 
Washington,  were  Federalists,  the  Fed- 
eralist Senators  refused  to  confirm  a 
man  who  had  actively  opposed  the  treaty 
which  they  had  supported  so  whole- 
heartedly. 

Also  included  In  this  list  of  rejections 
on  social,  economic,  and  political 
groimds  was  the  only  Supreme  Court 
nomination  to  fail  of  confirmation  in 
this  century.  That  was  the  nomination 
by  President  Hoover  of  John  J.  Parker, 
who  was  bitterly  opposed  by  organized 
labor  because,  as  a  judge,  he  handed 
down  an  opinion  affirming  the  upholding 
of  "yellow  dog"  contracts  by  a  lower 
court;  by  civU  rights  groups,  because  of 
his  alleged  anti -Negro  views;  and  by 
moderate  Republicans,  because  of  his 
conservative  economic  views. 

Prom  this  brief  historical  sketch.  It  Is 
evid«it  that  the  Senate.  In  consider- 
ing Presidential  nominations  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  has  never  hesiUted  to  take 
Into  accoimt  a  wide  variety  of  factors, 
including  the  nominee's  ability  and  qual- 
ifications, his  poUtlcal  views,  ills  eco- 
nomic and  social  phUosophy.  his  attitude 
on  particular  issues,  or  other  matters. 

In  line  with  this  history,  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Conmiittee,  in  considering  the 
pending  nomination,  has  looked  thor- 
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oughly  into  the  F  >rta8  nomination.  As  a 
member  of  that  sommlttee.  I  have  lis- 
tened with  great  care  and  concern  to 
aU  of  the  witness  is  who  testified  In  the 


nearlngs;  I  have  read  and  analjraed  all 
reports,  studies,  a  id  other  material  sub- 
mitted to  the  coiomlttee,  and  to  me;  I 
have  studied  the  t  earing  record  compiled 
by  the  committee. 

NKW  PBSSIDBMT  WITH  NKW  ICANDATV 

Mr.  President,  ong  before  the  Presi- 
dent submitted  tie  nomination  of  Abe 
Fortas  to  the  Sen  »te,  I  had  announced 
my  opposition  to  ai  y  Judicial  nomination, 
regardless  of  its  iterit,  which  might  be 
made  by  the  Preildent.  I  felt  strongly 
that  since  the  nsw  President  will  be 
elected  within  a  f  »w  months,  he  should 
make  the  appointn  ent — as  he  would  then 
have  received  a  ci  rrent  mandate  of  the 
American  people. 

On  June  14, 1968  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal carried  a  front  -page  story  that  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Wan  en  "may  quit  before 
President  Johnson  s  term  runs  out.  Rea- 
son: Hfitopes  to  nave  a  voice  in  the  se- 
lection of  his  succoMor."  A  week  later,  on 
June  21,  according  to  press  reports,  the 
Chief  Jiistice  had  submitted  his  resig- 
nation in  a  letter  sent  to  the  President 
on  June  12;  these  i  eports  were  attributed 
to  "authoritative  a  surces." 

On  the  same  daj ,  June  21, 1  was  called 
by  two  New  York  <  Mty  newsmen  who  in- 
quired about  my  re  iction,  as  a  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Com  mlttee,  to  the  reports 
of  the  impending  ri  signation  of  the  Chief 
Justice.  I  then  ans  aunced  my  opposition 
to  any  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court 
by  a  President  serv  lag  In  the  last  year  of 
his  final  term  of  >fllce.  The  New  York 
Times  reported  thJs  fact  in  its  June  23 
edition. 

It  was  not  until  J  ime  26  that  the  Presi- 
dent confirmed  th;  resignation  of  the 
Chief  Justice  and  a  ubmitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  nomlnatioz  of  Abe  Fortas  to  be 
Chief  Justice. 

Since  June  21,  «  hen  I  made  my  posi- 
tion clear,  and  sin  %  Jime  26,  when  the 
President  sent  the  PY>rtas  nomination  to 
the  Senate,  I  have  :  lot,  Mr.  President,  al- 
tered my  positloE  in  the  intervening 
months. 

After  conslderint  all  material  and  fac- 
tors revealed  durlnt  Judiciary  Committee 
hearings,  I  am  stil  unalterably  opposed 
to  confirmation  of  the  pending  nomina- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  1  do  not  oppose  the 
pending  nominatioi  on  the  grounds  of 
"cronyism"  which  1  las  been  charged  due 
to  the  nominee's  clo^  friendship  with  the 
President. 

Nor  do  I  oppose  Confirmation  because 
I  question  the  Jurisprudential  views  of 
the  nominee,  as  set 
and   other   writing! 


Forth  In  his  opinions 
Indeed,   I   whole- 


heartedly applaud  1 16  views  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Fortas  in  many  areas  in  which  he 
has    rendered    Judi  ments— particularly 


those  desding  with 


( Ivil  rights,  civil  Ub- 


I  am  not  unaware 
rulings  in  which  he 


with  obscenity.  Unf(  trtunately,  these  de 


cisions  rendered  by 


write  their  opinions 


erties.  and  the  constitutional  rights  of 
defendants  in  criminal  cases. 


of  the  controversial 
participated  dealing 


the  Court  were  per 


curiam,  which  do  m  >t  require  Justices  to 


Various  Interpreta- 


tions have  therefore  been  given  to  these 
decisions,  one  of  which  is  that  there  ia 
no  constitutional  limitation  under  the 
first  amendment  to  obscenity.  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  do  not  agree  with  this  posi- 
tion. I  do  hope  that  the  Court  will  at 
the  first  <H>portunlty  find  that  obscenity 
can  be  controlled  within  the  strictures  of 
the  Constitution. 

I  am  also  aware  of  .the  fact  that  some 
have  attributed  anti-Semitism  to  the 
opposition.  As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  find  this  charge  utterly 
without  foundation.  Speaking  for  my- 
self, I  obviously  do  not  harbor  any  such 
feelings.  As  I  have  repeatedly  said,  I 
have  great  respect  and  admiration  for 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas. 

I  do  not  oppose  the  pending  nomina- 
tion because  of  the  alleged  breakdown 
of  the  wall  separating  the  executive  and 
the  Judicial  branches  of  Government — 
although  I  do  question  some  of  the  ex- 
trajudicial activities  of  the  nominee. 

I  do  not  oppose  the  pending  nomina- 
tion for  any  reasons  relating  to  the 
ability  and  qualifications  of  the  nominee. 
To  me.  there  is  no  question  that  Mr. 
Fortas  is  a  man  of  outstandmg  and  very 
distinguished  qualifications,  eminently 
able  to  become  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court. 
In  1965,  when  his  nomination  as  As- 
sociate Justice  was  considered  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  full  Sen- 
ate, I  strongly  supported  his  confirma- 
tion. 

ONE    OVXUIDINa    PRINCIFLK 

My  opposition  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  pending  nomination  is  based  on  one 
overriding  principle,  and  one  principle 
alone:  particularly  at  this  Juncture  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation,  this  crucially 
Important  lifetime  appomtment — affect- 
ing as  it  will  the  lives  of  millions  of  oui 
citizens  m  generations  to  come — should 
be  left  to  the  new  President  soon  to  be 
elected  by  the  people.  After  November, 
if  the  new  President  should  decide 
to  nominate  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  to  be 
Chief  Justice,  I  would  at  that  time  be 
quite  dlsix>sed  to  support  and  vote  for 
his  confirmation. 

Mr.  President,  my  stand  on  this  issue  is 
not  unprecedented.  Indeed,  ample  prece- 
dent exists  to  support  my  position. 

According  to  data  provided  by  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  in  all  our  history,  there  have 
been  16  nominations  for  the  Supreme 
Court  made  by  a  President  in  the  final 
year  of  his  last  term  of  oflQce. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  the 
vast  majority  of  these  cases,  13  nomina- 
tions were  submitted  to  fill  a  vacancy 
left  by  the  death  of  a  sitting  Justice. 
Only  three  out  of  the  16  nominations 
were  made  to  fill  vacancies  which  re- 
sulted from  resignations. 

Of  the  16  nominations,  the  Senate 
confirmed  seven,  as  follows: 

John  Marshall,  nominated  January 
20.  1801.  confirmed  January  27,  1801. 
President  John  Adams  had  been  defeated 
in  the  election  of  1800  when  this  tcp- 
pointment  was  made. 

John  Catron,  nominated  March  3, 
1837.  confirmed  March  8.  1837.  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Jackson  had  not  run  for 
reelection,  and  his  Vice  President.  Martin 
Van  Buren.  had  been  elected  when  Jack- 
son made  this  appointment 


Peter  V.  Daniel,  nominated  February 
26,  1841,  confirmed  March  2,  1841.  Pres- 
ident Martin  Van  Buren  had  lost  the 
election  of  1840  when  he  made  this  ap- 
pointment. 

Samuel  Nelson,  nominated  February  4, 
1845.  confirmed  February  14.  1845.  Pres- 
ident John  Tyler  made  this  anointment 
after  the  election  of  1844,  In  which  he 
did  not  run. 

William  B.  Woods,  nominated  Decem- 
ber 15,  1880,  confirmed  December  21, 
1880.  President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
made  this  appomtment  after  the  elec- 
tion of  1880,  m  which  he  did  not  nm. 

George  Shlras,  Jr.,  nominated  July  19, 
1892,  confirmed  July  26,  1892.  President 
Benjamin  Harrison  made  this  appoint- 
ment before  losmg  the  election  of  1892. 

Howell  E.  Jackson,  nominated  Febru- 
ary 2, 1893,  confirmed  February  18.  1893. 
President  Benjamin  Harrison  had  lost 
the  election  of  1892  when  he  made  this 
appomtment. 

HISTORICAL    PRECEDENTS 

Of  the  16  Supreme  Court  nominations 
made  by  a  President  in  the  last  year  of 
his  last  term  of  office,  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  confirm  mne. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  For  clarification,  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senate  acted  or  left  those 
questions  in  the  fog  of  a  filibuster. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  will  discuss  that  in  the 
text  of  my  speech. 

In  eight  of  these  nine  cases,  the  Sen- 
ate withheld  confirmation  on  the  ground 
that  the  next  President  should  make  the 
nomination. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  these 
nine  cases  were  as  follows: 

In  September  1828,  before  the  election 
in  which  Andrew  Jackson  defeated  John 
Qulncy  Adams,  a  Supreme  Court  Justice 
died,  leavmg  a  vacancy  on  the  Court.  Well 
aware  of  the  political  problems  he  might 
face  with  a  politically  hostile  Senate, 
Adams  sought  out  and  nominated  the 
most  distinguished  lawyer  he  could  find. 
John  J.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky,  on  De- 
cember 17,  1828.  Even  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall praised  this  nomination  in  the 
highest  terms,  writing,  "I  do  not  know  of 
a  man  I  could  prefer  to  him." 

But  the  position  of  a  msijority  of  the 
Senate  was  simple  and  straightforward: 
The  appomtment  should  be  left  to  the 
next  President.  By  a  strictly  partisan 
vote  of  17  to  23,  on  February  12,  1829, 
2  months  after  the  nomination,  the 
Senate  postponed  the  Crittenden  nomi- 
nation and  refused  to  confirm. 

The  Democrato  in  the  Senate  thus 
foiled  a  last-minute  Whig  appointment 
by  the  outgoing  President  and  preserved 
the  vacancy  so  that  it  could  be  filled  by 
the  mcoming  President-elect,  Democrat 
Andrew  Jackson. 

In  1844  and  1845,  President  John  TJrler 
submitted  five  names  to  the  Senate  for 
confirmation  to  a  seat  on  the  High  Comt. 
One  of  them,  John  C.  Spencer,  was  re- 
jected without  a  record  vote.  Action  on 
three  other  nominations — Ruben  H. 
Walworth,  Edward  King,  and  John  M. 
Read — was  postponed  by  votes  of  21  to 
26.  20  to  27,  and  18  to  29,  respectively,  by 
the  Whig-controlled  Senate  on  June  15. 
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1844.  It  was  the  hope  of  the  Whigs  that 
their  Presidential  nominee  would  win  the 
election  of  1844.  This  did  not  happen, 
and  President  John  K.  Polk  succeeded 
to  the  Presidency. 

In  August  1852,  Whig  President  Mil- 
lard Fillmore  tried  to  fill  a  Supreme  Court 
vacancy  by  nominating  a  very  distin- 
guished lawyer.  Edward  A.  Bradford  of 
Louisiana.  But  a  majority  in  the  Senate 
took  the  position  that  the  appointment 
should  be  made  by  the  President  about 
to  be  elected  that  November,  and  no  ac- 
tion was  taken  at  all  on  the  nomination. 
Another  one  of  Fillmore's  nominees.  Wil- 
liam E.  Micou.  was  not  confirmed  for 
the  same  reason. 

After  Frankim  Pierce  was  elected  Pres- 
ident, but  before  he  was  inaugurated, 
Fillmore  tried  once  more  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy. Hoping  that  the  Senate  might  be 
more  apt  to  confirm  the  nomination  of 
one  of  its  own  Members,  Fillmore  sent 
up  the  name  of  Senator  George  E.  Badget 
of  North  Carolina,  a  very  able,  eloquent 
lawyer,  and  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
imder  two  Presidents. 

But  agam  the  Senate  stood  its  ground 
and  postponed  action  on  the  nomination 
indefinitely.  The  next  President,  Franklin 
Pierce,  then  made  the  appointment  fol- 
lowtag  his  inauguration  in  March  1853 — 
nearly  8  months  after  the  vacancy  had 
occurred. 

On  February  21,  1861,  President  James 
Buchanan's  nomination  of  Jeremiah  S. 
Black  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  25  to  26. 
The  Republicans  wanted  to  hold  the 
vacancy  open,  so  that  the  incoming  Pres- 
ident, Abraham  Lincoln,  could  make  the 
nommation. 

These,  then,  are  the  eight  nominations 
for  which  the  Senate  has  refused  to  grant 
confirmation — on  the  principle  that  the 
next  President  should  make  the  appoint- 
ment. The  ninth  nominee— Stanley 
Matthews,  who  was  nomtoated  to  1881 
by  Rutherford  B.  Hayes — ^was  denied 
confirmation  on  other  groimds.  However, 
Matthews  was  renominated  by  the  next 
President,  James  Garfield,  and  the  ap- 
pointment subsequently  was  confirmed 
May  12. 1881. 

FOUR  EXPERIENCES 

Drawmg  from  my  own  experience,  I 
wish  to  recsdl  four  situations  which  oc- 
curred when  I  first  came  to  the  Senate: 

First  I  refer  to  the  situation  existing 
in  1959.  when  to  the  face  of  unprece- 
dented congestion  in  our  Federal  courts. 
President  Eisenhower  sisked  Congress  for 
additional  judgeships  to  ease  the  judicial 

logjam. 

But,  with  Democrats  in  control  of  both 
Chambers  since  1955  the  Congress  re- 
peatedly refused  to  give  a  Republican 
President  the  new  Judgeships  with  their 
accompanying  patronage  possibilities. 

Pmally,  on  August  27,  1959,  after  4 
years  of  fruitless  efforts.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral William  P.  Rogers.  In  an  attempt  to 
overcome  Democratic  resistance,  urged 
Congress  to  create  45  new  Federal  judge- 
ships to  carry  out  recommendations  of 
the  Judicial  Conference.  The  Attorney 
General  stated  that  he  had  been  author- 
ized by  President  Eisenhower  to  "tell 
congressional  leaders  that  he  would  fill 
the  new  posts  on  a  50-50  basis  from  the 
two  political  parties" — ^no  matter  how 


many  new  Judgeships  Congress  eventu- 
ally voted  to  create. 

This  pledge  was  amplified  in  February 
1960,  when  a  House  Judiciary  subcom- 
mittee held  hearings  on  the  judgeship 
bills.  Chairman  Emanuel  Celler  indi- 
cated that  Democratic  opposition  to  the 
bills  had  decreased  since  Mr.  Rogers  had 
made  his  50-50  pledge,  but  he  asked 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Lawrence  E. 
Walsh  whether  the  Democratic  appotot- 
ments  would  be  "true  Democrats  or 
Democrats  across  party  lines."  Walsh 
assured  CeUer  that  by  "Democrats,"  the 
administration  did  not  mean  "Eisen- 
hower Democrats." 

No  finsd  approval  was  given  any  of  the 
judgeship  bills  when  Congress  recessed 
for  the  national  conventions  in  1960. 
When  Congress  reconvened  in  August, 
Democratic  leaders,  gambling  that  Dem- 
ocrats would  win  both  the  presidential 
and  congressional  elections  in  November 
1960,  and  would  thus  be  able  to  fill  all 
the  new  judgeships,  decided  not  to  bring 
any  of  the  bills  to  the  floor. 

Then,  in  1961,  the  gamble  having  paid 
off.  President  Kennedy,  on  February  10, 
sent  letters  to  leaders  of  both  Democrat- 
controlled  Houses  asking  Congress  to 
create  nine  new  Federal  circuit  court 
judgeships  and  50  new  direct  court  judge- 
ships. To  these  numbers  the  Senate  on 
March  3  added  one  circuit  court  and 
three  district  court  judgeships  and,  on 
March  17,  Attorney  General  Robert  P. 
Kennedy  raised  the  admmistration's  re- 
quest to  69  new  Judgeships. 

Thus,  the  1961  omnibus  judgeships  bill 
created  73  new  Federal  judgeships — 10 
circuit  and  63  dlstrict^-to  be  filled  by 
Presidential  appointment.  In  addition, 
deaths  and  resignations  created  vacan- 
cies in  42  previously  existing  judge- 
ships— seven  circuit  and  35  district — 
through  December  5.  Altogether,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  his  first  year  in  office 
had  available  for  appointment  115  Fed- 
eral judgeships.  The  total — 115  appoint- 
ments—was the  largest  a  President  ever 
had  to  fill  in  a  single  year  and  was  more 
than  half  the  number— 186— which 
former  President  Eisenhower  filled  in  his 
8  years  In  office. 

Of  all  these  115  appointments  to  the 
Federal  bench,  112  were  Democrats,  and 
only  three  were  Republicans. 

HAWXn  SERIOUSLY   HURT 

Mr.  President,  I  dwell  on  this  point 
because  this  game  of  political  musical 
chairs  the  Democrats  were  playing  In 
those  years  hurt  my  own  State,  and  hurt 
it  badly,  at  a  time  when  we  were  deeply 
Involved  In  problems  of  transition  from 
territorial  status  to  that  of  the  50th 
State  of  the  Union. 

This  was  my  second  experience:  On 
August  21,  1959,  when  Hawaii  officially 
became  a  State  of  the  Union,  the  Hawaii 
Statehood  Act— Public  Law  86-3,  March 
18,  1959 — ^provided: 

The  terms  of  the  office  of  distrtct  Judges 
for  the  district  of  Hawaii  then  In  office  shall 
terminate  upon  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  and  the  President  .  .  .  shaU  appoint, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  two  district  judges  for  the  said  dis- 
trict who  shall  hold  office  during  good  be- 
havior. 

Thus,  on  August  21.  1959.  HawaU  be- 


came eligible  for  two  lifetime  Federal 
district  judges  in  place  of  the  judges  who 
had  occupied  the  bench  for  5-year  terms 
during  the  50  years  of  territorial  status. 
In  1959.  at  the  beginning  of  my  first 
term  in  the  Senate,  I  recommended  C. 
Nils  Tavares,  an  able  and  distinguished 
Honolulu  lawyer  and  former  attorney 
general  of  the  territory  of  Hawaii,  to 
President  Eisenhower  for  one  of  the 
Hawaii  District  Court  vacancies.  The 
President  submitted  this  nomination  to 
the  Senate  late  in  1959,  but  the  Senate 
Judiciary  CtMnmlttee,  controlled  by  the 
Democrats,  held  up  the  appointment. 
The  President  then  named  Tavares  to  an 
interim  appointment  shortly  after  Con- 
gress adjourned  in  October  1959.  — 

On  January  10,  1960,  President  Eisen- 
hower agam  sent  the  Tavares  nomma- 
tion to  the  Senate  for  confirmation.  But 
the  Democrat-controlled  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee again  held  up  approval  of  the 
nomination.  When  Congress  adjourned 
on  September  1,  1960,  no  committee  ac- 
tion had  been  taken  on  the  nomination. 

Tavares  finally  was  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  on  August  21,  1961— so  that  for 
more  than  2  years,  from  August  21,  1959, 
until  September  21,  1961,  the  Hawaii 
Federal  bench  was  vacant  and  without 
the  services  of  its  lifetime  judges. 

During  these  2  years,  Hawaii  was  re- 
quired to  borrow  Federal  judges  from 
the  mainland.  Prom  the  middle  of  1959, 
no  less  than  16  of  these  borrowed  judges 
served  for  short  periods  on  the  Hawaii 
bench.  Four  of  them  served  two  terms 

each. 

This  not  only  temporarily  weakened 
the  court  structures  of  the  States  which 
lent  the  judges;  it  also  slowed  the  ad- 
mmistratlon  of  justice  In  Hawaii. 

Just  as  the  Democrats  used  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  to  their  partisan  advan- 
tage during  the  final  year  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration,  they  also  made 
the  nomination  of  postmasters  a  political 
football. 

Mr  President,  this  was  my  third  ex- 
perience: In  1960,  President  Eisenhower 
submitted  1,696  postmaster  nominations 
to  the  Senate  for  confirmation.  Of  this 
total,  only  719  were  confirmed;  19  were 
withdrawn,  and  958  remained  uncon- 
firmed when  Congress  adjourned  sine  die 
on  September  1.  1960. 

Again,  in  January  1961,  President  Els- 
enhower submitted  1.243  postmaster 
nominations  to  the  Senate.  But  the 
E)emocrat-controlled  Senate  refused  to 
budge  and  took  no  action  on  these  nom- 
matlons  prior  to  the  Inauguration  of 
President  Kennedy.  Upon  taking  office. 
President  Kennedy  withdrew  all  1,243 
names  submitted  by  President  Eisen- 
hower. Later  that  year.  President  Ken- 
nedy submitted  a  total  of  854  postmaster 
nominations  of  lus  own  to  the  Senate,  of 
which  703  received  confirmation. 

SENATE   RESOLtrrlON    334 

Mr  President,  the  fourth  experience 
I  had  in  the  matter  of  Presidential  ap- 
pointments refers  to  the  action  of  the 
Senate  several  years  ago  expressing  its 
feeling  about  appointments  to  the  High 
Court  by  a  President  In  the  final  year  of 
his  last  term  In  office.  Senate  Resolution 
334,  introduced  by  the  dlstmguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  on 
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explained  the  resolution 

approaches  Its  close. 
outco(ne  of  the  presidential 
a  new  administration 
No^  of  us  knows  which 
llrect  that  admlnUtra- 
this  Is  a  most  appro- 
Senate  to  record  Its  ex- 
see  recess  appointments 
_        Court  and  Its  opposl- 
ap  polntee  taking  bis  seat 
Confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

President,   will   the 


Mr.   HART.   Mr. 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PONG.  I  yl(  lid. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  ^resident.  I  am  grate- 
ful for  an  opportunity  to  make  a  very 
brief  comment. 

I  think  that  th  it  resolution  and  the 


took  on  it  is  sounder 
when  it  was  passed, 
are  doing  to  a  man 


whose  seat  is  secui  e.  Think  of  the  sltua 


ionfronted  with  if  we 


had  a  man  put  there  during  a  recess 
and  then  put  und(  r  the  kind  of  gim  un- 
der which  even  a  sitting  judge  Is  put. 
Indeed.  I  wish  thi  y  would  permit  us  to 
load  the  gun  so  hat  we  could  act  on 
the  nomination  n(  w. 

We  should,  of  C(  urse.  discourage  Pres- 
idents from  mal  Ing  an  appointment 
during  a  recess. 

One  of  the  lessi  ns  that  will  come  out 
of  the  Fortas  debt  te.  if  we  are  ever  per- 
mitted to  debate  it .  is  the  lack  of  wisdom 
and  the  undesiral  le  aspect  of  putting  a 
man  on  the  Court  n  a  recess. 

Let  us  not  lose  :  ight  of  what  the  facts 
are  in  1968.  We  ai  e  not  in  a  recess.  The 
President  has  sen  a  name  here.  As  the 
Senator  says,  that  is  one-half  of  the  duty 
in  connection  witl  filling  the  Court.  The 
other  half,  and  w;  are  here  to  do  It.  Is 
first  to  advise  and  then  to  either  consent 
or  not  consent. 

I  hope  that  b}  the  time  all  of  the 
speakers  are  flni  hed  tonight,  we  will 
find  ourselves  pen  litted  to  do  something 
on  the  matter  tomorrow  morning  and 
get  a  rollcall  on  t]  le  question  of  whether 
we  should  bring    ip  the  nomination. 

I  reafBrm  my  itosition  taken  in  1960 
that  the  resolutio  i  adopted  at  that  time 
is  at  least  as  go(d  today  if  not  better 
than  it  was  then. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  wUl  find  that  subse- 
quently In  my  spe  ech,  I  will  make  com- 
ments directly  beiring  on  the  remarks 
he  has  made. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire whether  my  remarks  were  as  the 
Senator  antidpated  and  whether  the 
Senator's  answer  will  be  responsive. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  am  prepared  to  comment 
very  responslvely. 

In  other  words,  the  President,  in  his 
last  year  In  office,  should  make  no  ap- 
pointments— not  even  on  an  interim  re- 
cess basis — to  the  Supreme  Court.  Sena- 
tor Hart  went  on  to  say  that  this  princi- 
ple was  separate  and  apart  from  the 
question  of  the  qualifications,  merits,  and 
abilities  of  a  Judicial  nominee. 

On  August  29. 1960.  the  Senate  adopted 
the  resolution  by  a  48-to-37  vote,  on  vir- 
tually a  straight  party  line.  Porty-eight 
Democrats  voted  "aye.'"  and  four  Demo- 
crats joined  33  Republicans  in  voting 

"nay."  ^      ^ 

If  a  President,  in  his  last  year  in  office, 
is  to  be  discouraged  from  making  recess 
appointments — which  are  not  permanent 
and  are  reviewable — then,  surely,  he 
should  not  make  lifetime  appointment  to 
the  Court — particularly  to  the  office  of 
the  Chief  Justice,  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  land.  

DKKP-8EATKD  DISQX7IKT 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  way  of  prog- 
nosticating who  will  be  elected  our  new 
President  in  November. 

But  I  do  know  this:  There  is  a  deep- 
seated  disquiet  in  the  land.  The  Nation 
Is  deeply  divided,  it  is  seething  with  un- 
rest. 

In  the  first  few  days  following  the  tragic 
assassination  of  Martin  Luther  King  last 
April,  the  rioting  that  swept  American 
cities  was  almost  as  widespread  and 
devastating  as  in  all  of  1967.  Last  year, 
233  racial  upheavals  in  168  cities  and 
towns  caused  82  deaths.  By  comparison, 
in  April  alone  this  year,  202  racial  dis- 
turbances hit  172  cities— Including  the 
Nation's  Capital— resulting  In  43  deaths, 
3,500  injuries,  and  27,000  arrests. 

Prom  May  through  the  end  of  August 
1968,  this  country  was  torn  by  286  racial 
disturbances. 

Across  the  Nation,  a  new  generation  is 
Insistent  in  wanting  to  be  heard,  vocif- 
erous in  calling  for  change,  and  uncom- 
promising in  its  demands  for  a  large 
voice  in  charting  the  future  course  of 
America. 

As  a  Nation,  we  have  no  doubt  ar- 
rived at  a  crossroad  In  our  history.  With- 
out the  benefit  of  historical  perspective, 
it  is  nevertheless  my  firm  conviction  that 
we  are  about  to  end  one  era.  and  to 
launch  a  new  one  in  America's  history. 

Particularly  at  this  point  in  our  his- 
tory, it  Is  very  clear  to  me  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  not  take  any  action  which 
might  thwart  the  orderly  processes  of 
change. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  accept  the  rulings  and  de- 
cisions of  the  High  Court  now  and  in  the 
future.  They  are  more  likely  to  do  so  if 
the  new  Chief  Justice,  who  would  lead 
the  Court  for  many  years,  is  selected  by 
the  next  President  with  the  clear-cut 
support  of  a  majority  of  the  American 
people — rather  than  by  a  President 
whose  public  support  has  dropped  to  an 
all-time  low  level,  according  to  recent 
Harris  and  Gallup  polls. 

In  less  than  6  weeks,  the  American 
people  will  speak.  They  will  elect  a  new 


administration  to  office,  with  a  new  man- 
date. At  that  time,  the  new  President 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
nominations  to  such  vacancies  which 
may  occur  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  withhold  its  con- 
firmation of  the  pending  nomination. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  very  briefly, 
if  I  understood  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  correctly,  I  share  one  of  the 
points  of  view  he  has. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  unrest  in  this 
land  is  that  the  process  seems  to  be  un- 
responsive in  the  eyes  of  a  great  many  of 
our  young  people.  The  system  seems  not 
to  work. 

How  can  we  explain  to  them  why  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  is  not  permitted  to 
act?  Who  thwarts  the  process  if  a 
minority  here  denies  the  majority  the 
opportunity  to  do  what  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  said  was  the  second  half  of  the 
duty  in  cormection  with  the  Court  nom- 
ination? 

The  President,  who  Is  President,  has 
sent  in  a  name.  That  was  one-half  of  the 
duty  as  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  said. 
And  what  Is  the  other  half  of  the  duty? 
We  should  advise  and  then  either  con- 
sent or  not  consent.  That  is  precisely 
what  we  are  trying  to  get  ourselves  in  a 
position  to  do. 

I  think  we  will  find  a  good  many  young 
Americans  unable  to  make  a  distinction 
as  to  why  It  is  wrong  for  them  to  shout 
down  at  a  meeting  the  majority  effort  to 
resolve  some  community  problem  and,  at 
the  same  time,  why  It  Is  perfectly  all  right 
for  the  minority  of  the  Senate  to  deny 
a  process  of  this  institution. 

I  hope  that  we  will  not  get  caught  In 
this  trap. 

It  follows  that  until  we  are  permitted 
to  have  the  nomination  before  us.  any 
time  taken  by  those  of  us  supporting  the 
nomination  contributes  to — call  it  what 
you  will — delay  or  filibuster. 

Nonetheless,  I  should  like  the  Rkcord 
today  to  Include  two  Items: 

First,  the  question  was  raised  that 
there  might  have  been  an  appearance  of 
a  conflict  of  Interest,  since  after  Justice 
Fortas  went  on  the  Court,  a  litigant 
whom  he  had  represented  In  private 
practice  was  Involved  In  an  obscenity 
case  before  the  Court.  This  aspect  con- 
cerned, understandably,  the  able  junior 
Senator  from  New  York. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  letter  dated  July 
26.  1968,  which  appears  on  page  312  of 
the  hearing  record  on  this  nomination, 
addressed  to  Chairman  Eastland,  from 
the  law  firm  of  Arnold  k  Porter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C.  July  26,  1968. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
U.S.   Senate,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Ma.  Chairman:  I  have  examined  tbe 
teet*mony  of  James  J.  Clancy  before  your 
Committee  concerning  the  confirmation  of 
JusUce  Abe  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  and  noted  the  reference  to 
this  Arm '8  representation  of  the  Greenleaf 
Publishing  Company.  I  have  checked  the 
files  of  this  ofQce  and  desire  to  put  the  mat- 
ter In  perspective  as  follows : 

1.  In  196S.  the  Postmaster  In  Chicago  re- 
fused to  mall  the  magazine  "Rogue  for 
Men"  which  Is  published  by  Greenleaf  Pub- 
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llBhlng  Company.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  this  firm  by  Maurice  Roeenfleld,  Esq.,  a 
leading  member  of  the  Chicago  bar.  and  this 
firm  was  retamed  by  him  on  behalf  of 
Greenleaf  PublUhlng  Company  to  appeal  the 
Post  Office's  decision. 

We  filed  a  cc»nplalnt  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colxunbla 
to  compel  the  Postmaster  General  to  mall 
the  publication.  A  temporary  restraining 
order  was  granted  by  the  Honorable  Burnlta 
S.  Matthews,  United  States  Judge  for  the 
District  of  Colimibla,  under  which  the  Post- 
master was  restrained  from  refustog  to 
transmit  the  magazine  as  second  class  mall. 
We  then  handled  the  Greenleaf  Publish- 
ing Company's  application  for  a  permanent 
second  class  mailing  permit  through  the  Poet 
Office's  hearing  procedure,  through  an  ap- 
peal to  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  through  the 
new  Post  Office  hearing  which  the  court 
ordered.  This  final  Post  Office  hearing  sus- 
tained our  original  position  that  "Rogue  for 
Men"  magazine  was  not  obscene  and  granted 
a  permanent  second  class  mailing  permit. 
Examination  of  our  files  Indicates  that  Mr. 
Portas  did  not  participate  In  this  representa- 
tion of  Greenleaf. 

2.  In  1957.  this  firm  was  retained  Jointly 
by  HJif.H.  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Green- 
leaf Publishing  Co.  to  file  a  brief  as  Amicus 
Curiae  in  their  behalf  ln,a  case  then  pend- 
ing before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
Roth  V.  United  States,  354  VS.  476  (1957). 
The  matter  was  also  referred  to  this  firm 
by  Maurice  Rosenfleld  who  was  counsel  for 
HMM.  Publishing  Company. 

As  filed,  the  brief  Amlcxis  Curiae  was  de- 
voted primarily  to  a  dlacuaslon  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  18  U.S.C.  :  1461.  This  brief 
was  signed  by  four  members  of  our  firm  at 
that  time:  Abe  Portas.  William  L.  McGov- 
em,  Charles  A.  Reich  and  Abe  Krash.  It  was 
also  signed  by  Mr.  Rosenfleld  as  well  as  by 
Mr.  Rosenfield's  firm.  Friedman.  Zollne  and 
Rosenfield.  Messrs.  McGovem  and  Krash  had 
primary  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of 
this  amicus  brief.  Mr.  Fortas  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  preparation  of  the  amicus 
brief  except  as  reviewing  partner. 

These  appear  to  be  the  only  two  instances 
m  which  this  firm  ever  represented  the 
Greenleaf  Publishing  Company.  In  both 
these  matters,  our  contact  with  officials  of 
tbe  Greenleaf  Publishing  Company  was  al- 
ways through  and  In  cooperation  with  Mr. 
Rosenfield  and  was  limited  to  preparing  ma- 
terials necessary  for  the  litigation  In  court 
and  before  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Corinth  Publications,  Inc.,  the  company 
Involved  in  the  1967  Supreme  Court  case 
which  is  said  to  be  successor  to  the  Green- 
leaf Publishing  Company,  is  unknown  to 
this  office.  Nor  do  our  records  disclose  that 
there  was  ever  any  discussion,  association  or 
communication  between  this  office  and  Wil- 
liam Hamllng  referred  to  In  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Clancy. 
Sincerely. 

Arnold  &  Porter, 
By  Paul  A.  Porter. 

Mr.  HART.  Second,  mention  was  made 
of  a  canon  of  Judicial  ethics  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association.  Highly  relevant  is 
another  canon,  Canon  31.  This  canon  Is 
found  on  page  6  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  this  nomination.  The  commit- 
tee footnote  comments : 

=  Canon  31  of  the  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  clearly  con- 
templates that  judges  are  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  for  lectures  and  articles  on 
legal  subjects.  Tbe  canon  states,  in  relevant 
part: 

"He  (a  judge]  may  properly  act  as  arbi- 
trator or  lecture  upon  or  Instruct  in  law,  or 
write  upon  the  subject,  and  accept  compen- 
sation therefor.  If  such  course  does  not  In- 
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terfere  with  the  due  performance  of  his  judi- 
cial duties,  and  Is  not  forbidden  by  some 
positive  provision  of  law." 

I  agree  with  the  early  comment  of  my 
able  colleague  from  Michigan  that  the 
burden  of  proof  is  on  those  of  us  who 
believe  that  the  Senate  should  consent 
to  this  nomination.  That  burden  of  proof 
win  be  assumed  and  can  be  assumed,  but 
it  becomes  in  order  only  after  the  Senate 
agrees  to  take  up  the  nomination.  That 
is  the  question  before  the  Senate.  Para- 
phrasing it,  it  is  something  like  this: 
Please  let  us  consider  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas.  Once  the  Senate  Is 
permitted  to  do  this,  the  case  can  be 
made,  and  the  next  question  resolves: 
Shall  we  consent  to  the  nomination? 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND  UR- 
BAN DEVEIiOPB4ENT  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.  1969— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  legislative  session.  I  submit  a  report 
of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill — H.R.  17023 — ^making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
agencies,  offices,  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  September  19.  1968.  pp. 
27637-27639.  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  con- 
ference report,  and  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
House  amendments  to  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  41. 

These  changes  allow  for  the  funding 
in  1969  of  four  of  the  smaller  groups 
that  would  otherwise  be  prohibited  by 
section  307,  as  follows: 

President's  Council  on  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity. $357,000: 

Interagency  Committee  on  Mexican- 
American  Affairs.  $485,000; 
United  States-Mexico  Commission  for 


Border   Development    and    Friendship. 
$300,000;  and 

National  Council  on  Indian  Opportu- 
nity, $100,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  v.'ill  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  41  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

",  except  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1969,  ap- 
propriations of  Interested  departments  and 
agencies  made  In  this  and  other  appropria- 
tion Acts  shall  be  available.  In  aggregate 
amounts  not  to  exceed  those  listed  herein, 
for  contributions  toward  expenses  of  the  fol- 
lowing committees:  President's  Council  on 
Youth  Opportunity,  $357,000:  Interagency 
Committee  on  Mexican-American  Affairs, 
$485,000;  U.S. -Mexico  Commission  for  Border 
Development  and  Friendship,  $300,000;  Na- 
tional Council  on  Indian  Opportunity, 
$100,000." 

Mr.  AtAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  Intend  to  take  too  much  time  of  the 
Senate,  but  this  is  a  large  and  complex 
bill.  The  committee  held  long  hearings. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  myself 
have  worked  on  the  matter  for  many 
months.  The  bill  was  ready  for  confer- 
ence last  July,  long  before  the  Senate 
recessed,  and  unfortunately  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  committee  suffered 
some  Illness.  We  had  to  wait  imtU  we 
came  back  after  the  recers  to  have  a  con- 
ference. The  conference  took  place  last 
week. 

Many  of  these  items  were  not  subject 
to  great  controversy  in  the  conference, 
but  we  did  have  some  funding  items  in 
the  Senate  bill— as  a  result  of  new  au- 
thorizations enacted  after  the  House  had 
acted  on  this  bill.  These  were  the  subject 
of  controversy.  We  did  agree  on  some  of 
them— I  win  put  the  tabulation  in  the 
Record.  On  some  of  them  the  House  pos- 
sibly had  a  good  point  In  suggesting  that 
inasmuch  as  they  did  not  have  hearings 
on  them  and  inasmuch  as  they  were  not 
before  the  House  when  they  took  up  the 
bill,  they  could  come  up  in  a  supple- 
mental bill  or  be  considered  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
on  an  Item  about  which  we  did  have  a 
great  deal  of  discussion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  jrielding  to  me. 

I  shall  be  brief.  I  shall  not  make  any 
motion  contrary  to  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

I  have  In  mind  a  provision  that  Is  in- 
cluded In  the  bill  for  $100,000  to  pay  the 
cost  of  operation  of  a  commission  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  It  would  be 
the  duty  of  this  Commission  to  consider 
and  recommend  to  Congress— prospec- 
tively to  recommend,  at  least — a  change 
or  increase  in  the  salary  of  Members 
of  Congress  and  members  of  the  ju- 
diciary. 

Mr.  President,  the  authorization  for 
this  commission  was  included  In  last 
year's  salary  bill  in  the  House  and  was 
not  included  In  the  Senate.  But  it  was 
agreed  to  in  conference  and  was  adopted 
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later  by  the  Senat  i  and  became  law.  I 


did  not  oppose  it 
report  was  adopte<l 


when  the  conference 
Frankly.  I  did  not 


the  Constitution  o'. 
that  the  sole  powei 
slbUity  of  setting 
rests  with  Congrea 
The  Constitution 
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have  an  opportuni;y  to  know  about  it. 

This  year  I  opposed 

the  money  part  of 

it  on  the  floor,  buti 

Chamber  in  time  t »  express  my  views.  I 

wish  to  express  m> 


it  In  the  committee— 
t^and  voted  against 
I  did  not  get  to  the 


views  now. 


I  believe  it  is  c  ear  as  a  bell,  under 


the  United  States, 
and  the  sole  respon- 

lalarles  for  Congress 
and  Congress  alone. 

ays  that  compensa- 


tion shall  be  fixed  b  r  law.  and  that  means 
the  passage  of  a  la  v.  With  all  deference 
to  those  who  may  mink  to  the  contrary, 
I  believe  this  Comi  mission  is  an  indirect 
method  that  has  I  ten  adopted,  and  we 
will,  in  effect,  be  f ai  ing  to  meet  that  issue 
squarely,  even  thot  gh  it  is  not  desirable 
and  is  an  unpleasa  it  thought  to  set  our 
own  salai-y.  Nev«  rtheless.  it  is  our 
duty,  positive  and  i  tlain,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  thin] :  this  method  evades 
that  responsibility  and  abdicates  our 
legislative  duties  a  id  responsibilities. 

We  talk  about  tie  President  usurping 
the  power  of  the  let  islative  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  we  talk  about  the 
court  legislating.  And  that  is  the  big 
question  before  thu  Senate  now  in  ref- 
erence to  the  nomi  nation  of  the  gentle- 
man to  be  Chief  Jlstice.  We  blame  the 
executive;  we  blame  the  judiciary.  Here 
is  something  at  ou  •  own  doorstep.  I  be- 
lieve we  will  indivlc  ually  and  collectively 
regret  the  day  we  i  esort  to  this  method. 

This  issue  is  not  tiow  much  we  should 
be  paid.  That  is  no  the  Issue  at  all.  The 
question  is.  Wher(  does  the  responsi- 
bility lie.  and  whos  b  responsibility  is  it? 
I  do  not  think  we  c  in  have  any  doubt,  if 
we  think  the  matt  r  through,  that  it  is 
our  responsibility. 

We  can  go  befor  j  our  people  and  ex- 
plain this  or  that,  i  nd  we  can  orate  and 
emphasize  and  und  irscore  and  tell  them 
about  the  cost  of  t  vo  homes  and  every- 
thing else.  But  I  d>  not  believe  we  can 
make  one  person  i  i  100  believe  that  it 
is  anybody's  respon:  ibility  but  ours:  99  of 
100  people  will  distgree  with  us  on  this 
point. 

I  do  not  desire  to  lold  up  action  on  the 


independent  oCQces 
have  worked  with 
year.  But  I  believi 
will  have  to  have  a 
this  matter,  make 


conference  report.  I 

these  Senators  all 

that  next  year  we 

econd  thought  about 

up  our  minds  about 


our  responsibility,  a  id  decide  that  we  will 
assimie  it,  unpleas{  nt  as  it  may  be,  and 
we  will  carry  this  bi  rden.  Otherwise,  how 


can  we  face  those  oi 
and  everyone  else  m 
in  salary.  If  this  C( 
increase,   the  door; 
and  everything  wii: 


for  everything  ever  'one  wants 


the  executive  branch 

ho  wants  an  Increase 

mmission  gives  us  an 

will  be  wide  open 

be  running  downhill 


Mr.  President,  I 
not  subscribe  to  it. 


I  thank  the  Sena  tor  for  yielding 


Mr.    MAGNUSON 
wish  to  make  one 
the  Senator  from 
was   in   sympathy 
However,   there  wiis   a  law  which 
House  and  the  Se4ate  passed. 

I  agree  that  in 
Congress  we  shoulc 


>rotest  strongly.  I  do 
think  it  is  our  duty. 


Mr.    President,    I 

urther  statement.  As 

Mississippi  knows  I 

with   his   viewpoint. 

the 

passed. 

the  next  session  of 

review  the  situation 


as  to  whether  or  not  we  shoiild  repeal 
that  section  of  Public  Law  90-206. 

This  was  merely  a  matter  of  the  funds 
to  go  to  the  Commission.  The  members 
are  very  eminent  men  and  I  think  their 
names  should  be  listed  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Appointmxnts  to  CoMitusioN  ON  ExKcunrx. 
Lboislatitk.  and  Jcdicial  Sauuuu 

The  followlnR  have  be«n  appointed  to  the 
CoDunlaslon  on  Elxecutlve.  Legislative,  and 
Judicial  Salaries : 

By  the  President:  Frederick  R.  Kappel 
(Chairman),  John  J.  Corson.  George  Meany. 

By  the  President  of  the  Senate :  Stephen  K. 
Bailey.  Sidney  J.  Weinberg. 

By  the  Speaker  of  the  House:  Edward  H. 
Foley,  William  Spoelhof . 

By  th«  Chief  Justice :  William  Thomas  Gos- 
sett.  Jefferson  Barnes  Fordham. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
was  a  continuation  of  a  commission  first 
appointed  by  President  Kennedy,  and 
which  President  Johnson  continued. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  make  no  attack  on  the 
Commission  or  the  President.  However, 
with  our  criticism  of  the  President  we 
turn  aroimd  and  give  him  the  authority. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Whatever  they  did 
in  the  Commission  they  did  under  a  law. 

I  know  what  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi is  talking  about.  Probably  we 
should  think  about  repealing  the  law 
covering  that  Commission  altogether  but 
the  Commission  did  proceed.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  sent  up  a  request  for  $100,- 
000.  They  operate  under  the  law. 

The  House  was  adamant  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

I  can  understand  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
could  express  himself  more  strongly  or 
meaningfully  than  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  agreed  to  liis 
point  of  view,  as  he  knows,  throughout 
our  hearings  and  markups  on  the  bill  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  feel  very 
strongly.  I  do  not  know  how  this  matter 
ever  got  to  be  a  law.  Somebody  simply 
overlooked  something  but  it  should  never 
have  become  a  law  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  to  our  discredit,  in  my  opinion,  that 
it  ever  did  become  a  law. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  was  in  the  Postal 
Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  was  in  the  pay  bill. 
The  Senator  is  correct. 

There  were  so  many  overrldmg  and 
important  matters  in  that  bill  that  this 
matter  was  not  given  the  attention  it 
should  have  had  at  that  time. 

So  the  Record  will  be  clear.  I  wish  to 
read  one  or  two  paragraphs  with  respect 
to  what  will  happen. 

(1)  E^rrECTrvE  Date  of  Recommendation  or 
THE  President. — 

( 1 )  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  ( 2 ) 
of  this  subsection,  all  or  part  (as  the  case 
may  be)  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Pres- 
ident transmitted  to  the  Congress  In  the 
budget  under  subsection  ih)  of  this  section 
shall  become  effective  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  pay  period  which  begins  after  the  thir- 
tieth clay  following  the  transmittal  of  such 
recommendations  in  the  budget:  but  only 
to  the  extent  that,  between  the  date  cf 
transmittal  of  such  recommendations  In  the 
budget  and  the  beginning  of  such  first  pay 
period — 

(A)   there  has  not  been  enacted  Into  law 


a  statute  which  establishes  rates  of  pay  other 
than  those  proposed  by  all  or  part  of  such 
recommendations, 

(B)  neither  House  of  the  Congress  has 
enacted  legislation  which  specifically  disap- 
proves all  or  part  of  such  reeommendatlons. 
or 

(C)  both. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  situation  what 
we  face  is  that  every  4  years,  as  a 
result  of  this  outside  commission,  which 
has  no  responsibility  to  the  people  at 
all — they  are  not  elected  by  the  people 
every  4  years — they  will  come  up  with 
recommendations  for  pay  increases  or 
pay  schedules  for  Meml>ers  of  Congress, 
for  the  Judiciary,  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  members  of  the  Federal 
judiciary  at  large,  and.  I  think,  the  su- 
pergrades  in  the  civil  sendee. 

Once  that  group  of  men,  who  are  not 
responsible  to  anybody,  does  that,  and 
the  President  includes  this  in  his  budg- 
et to  Congress,  then  the  cold  facts  are 
that  Congress  has  to  take  affirmative 
action  to  keep  it  from  becoming  the  law 
of  the  land. 

The  Senator  is  entirely  correct.  We 
have  not  only  abdicated  our  rights  to  the 
President,  the  Chief  Executive  in  this 
matter,  we  have  actually  abdicated  them 
to  a  commission  appointed  by  various 
people,  in  part  by  Congress,  in  part  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  part  by  the 
President.  We  have  abdicated  our  rights 
to  a  group  which  has  no  responsibility  to 
the  people  or  to  the  Congress. 

It  is  our  duty  to  do  this.  This  is  whol- 
ly aside,  but  as  to  the  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not  the  salaries  should  be  raised, 
I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  this  was  considered,  and  I  said 
in  the  subcommittee  markup  and  in  the 
full  committee  markup  and  in  confer- 
ence that  I  think  this  is  the  function  of 
Congress  and  I  think  we  made  one  of 
our  worst  mistakes  that  we  have  ever 
made  in  passing  this  legislation. 

If  a  pay  raise  is  justified  I  am  willing 
to  stand  cm  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
vote  for  it;  and  if  I  am  not  willing  to 
vote  for  it,  God  knows  I  do  not  deserve 
it. 

I  hope  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Of- 
flce  and  Civil  Service  will  read  these 
words  and  the  words  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, and  that  we  will  take  rapid  steps 
next  year  to  undo  this  thing  which  has 
been  done  and  which  I  think  is  one  of 
the  most  unconscionable  things  we  have 
ever  done  in  the  Congress,  albeit  not  will- 
fully, because  this  matter  was  never 
mentioned,  as  I  recall,  during  the  debate 
on  the  pay  raise. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senator, 
what  was  the  situation  in  conference? 
As  I  recall,  we  had  a  vote  on  this  matter 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  I  voted 
in  ime  with  his  position.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Washington  did,  because 
we  had  many  people  on  our  Committee 
on  Appropriations  who  felt  very  strongly 
about  this  matter.  Nevertheless  by  a  vote 
of  the  Senate,  $100,000  to  finance  this 
Commission  was  put  in  the  independent 
offices  bill. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  amount  was 
not  in  the  House  bill,  we  found  ourselves 
in  the  conference  with  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  were  ada- 
mant that  they  wanted  this  amount. 
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[Beoomes  BvaUabto  ^ntomatlcaUy  und«r  tvUcr,  or  "permanent"  Uw  without  furtber,  or  annual,  action  by  the  Ck)Dfr(«.  Tboi,  these  anMxints  are  net  Included  In  the 

accompanylnR  bill) 


\pTotn  mi 


CItU  Aeronantlca  Board 
federal  Power 

Oeneral  Services  Admlnbtration 
Veterans'  Adminlstratloi 
Department  of  Houslns 

Urban  renewal , 

CoUege  housing  loanlfund 
College  housing  loan 
C7rtan  mati  {raruporWfo^  granu 
Public  facility  loans  (pa 

federal  National  M< 
Special  aaslstanc 
Management  an( 


CB8  AND  DBPARTMBNT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN   DETBLOPMENT  APPROPRIATION  BILL,   1969,   H.R.   17028 — Coa. 
PERMANENT  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY— FEDERAL  FUNDS 


Agency  and  Item 


(I) 


New  budget 

(obllgatlonal) 

aotnarlty, 

»M 

(2) 


Budget  estimate 
of  new  (obllga- 
tlonal) authority, 

ion 

(S) 


Increase  (-)-) 

or 
decrease  (— ) 


(4) 


Payments  to  air  carriers  (contract  authorisation,  indefinite) 

>n:  Payments  to  States  under  Federal  Power  Act  (indefinite) 

lion:  Expenses,  disposal  of  surplus  real  and  related  personal  propvty  (Indaflnlta). 

:  Veterans  liuuranoeaQd  Indemnities  (Indefinite) , 

ind  Urban  Development: 


(authorisation  to  spend  public  debt  receipts) . 
(participation  sales  Insulflclencies,  lndefinit«) 


ildpatlon  sales  Insufflciendes,  indefinite) 

<ftgage  Association: 

functions  (authorliatlon  to  spend  public  debt  receipts) 

liquidating  (unctions  (authorization  to  spend  public  debt  receipts,  indefinite). 


Total,  permai  int  new  budget  (obllgatlonal)  authority.  Federal  funds. 


$63,001,000  $AS,211,000                   +$180,000 

W.OOO  99,000 

1,000,000  1,000,000 

680,000         880,000 

aso.ooo.ooa)        '  ato.ooo,oo(n 

300,000.000  300,000,000  

10.739.000  12,061.000                  +1,322.000 

KIIS.OOO.OOO)  HITS.OOO.OOO)          H+tO.000.000) 

1.325,000  1,305,000                      -20,000 

580.000.000  525.000,000      -25,000,000 

82,708,000  -82,708,000 

999,582,000  893,328,000      -108,256.000 


>  New  budget  (obUgatlbnal)  authority  becoming  available  under  prior  appropriation 
aett  and  excluded  from  totals. 


Note.— Amounts  as  estimated  and  shown  in  the  January  1M8  budget  document. 
Some  Items  are  indefinite  in  amount,  and  thus  are  subject  to  later  reestlmation. 


PERMANENT  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY— TRUST  FUNDS 


New  buditet 

(obli|;atlonal) 

authority, 

1968 

(2) 


BudKCt  estimate 

of  new  (obliKn- 

tlonal)  authority, 

1989 

(3) 


Increase  (+) 

or 
decrease  (— ) 

(«) 


Appalachian  Regional  Commission:  Miscellaneous  trust  fund  accounts.. 
Civil  Service  Commissio: 


Civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund 

General  Services  Adminillnitlon:  National  Archives  gift  fund. 

National  Aeronautics  an<   Space  -Administration:  Miscellaneous  trust  funds.. 
National  Science  Foundi  tion:  Donations 


Veterans'  Administralioi 

General  past  fund,  n  tional  homes. 

National  service  life  asurance  fund . 

U.S.  Government  liA  Insurance  fund. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development: 
eratlons. 


Federal  National  Mortgage  Association,  secondary  market  op- 


$1,396,000 

3,  i40, 100. 000 

150,000 

2,688,000 

1,000 

1,820,000 
702.160,000 
49,810,000 

538,655,000 


$1,592,000 

3,626.500,000 

100,000 

1.548,000 

1,000 

1.790.000 
699,043,000 
44,725,000 

150,000.000 


+$194,000 

+186,400.000 

-50,000 

-1,140,000 


-30,000 
-3.117,000 
-5,068,000 

-377. 655. 000 


Total  permanent  ww  budget  (obllgational)  authority,  trust  funds. 


4,734,782,000 


4,534,299.000 


-200,483,000 


Mr.  MAGNUSOk.  Let  me  say  to  Sen- 
ators present  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Albott]  and  the  rest  of 
the  subcommittee  i  aembers  have  to  be  a 
little  bit  immodest  about  what  they  do, 
sometimes,  in  the  <  conomy  field,  so  that 
the  people  of  this  (x>untry  will  realize 
what  is  done  by  tl  is  subcommittee. 

The  Senator  f ron  i  Colorado  and  I  have 
figured  that  over  he  period  of  the  14 
years  we  have  been  handling  this  bill,  we 
have  been  under  t  tie  budget  figure  by 
some  $9,876  millioii.  I  think  that  is  a 
pretty  good  record. 

We  get  into  a  loi  of  trouble  about  it. 
People  do  not  like  is  to  cut  out  things. 
But  we  have,  ovei  the  years,  cut  the 
budget  $9,876  mllll(  >n.  This  Independent 
offices  and  Depart!  lent  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Developmert  appropriation  bill 
includes  the  Space  Agency  which,  as  we 
all  know,  carries  i  vast  sum.  It  also 
Includes  the  Vetera  is'  Administration  in 
which  most  of  the  costs  are  fixed.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  cut  In  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration becaus ;,  by  law,  their  items 
are  fixed  and  VA  osts  have  constantly 
gone  up.  This  year  t  is  $8,977  million — 
$7  billion  in  round  figures.  The  confer- 
ence report  and  tie  bill  also  includes 
HUD  and  rather  Is  rge  sums  for  model 
cities,  rent  supplem  snts,  and  urban  re- 
newal— and  all  tiiet  e  other  items. 

The  conference  report  mainly  goes 
along  with  the  Sei  ate  and  House  bill. 
We  did  not  compro  nlse  too  much.  It  is 
under  the  budget  fls  ure.  I  want  to  repeat 


this  figure,  by  $3,703  million — and  the 
budget  was  quite  austere  on  some  of  these 
matters  as  it  was  sent  to  the  Congress. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee — I  guess  that  rubs  off 
a  little  bit  on  me,  too— we  have  been 
doing  intensive  work  on  this  very  im- 
portant and  complex  bill. 

Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Dirks,  of  the  staff, 
have  been  very  helpful  to  us  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes;  as  well  as  Mr. 
Clark,  of  the  minority  staff.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  say  this,  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  has  referred  to  these 
cuts.  This  can  onj^  be  done  through  a 
long  period  of  intensive  hearings  with  in- 
tensive attention  given  by  the  members 
of  the  committee.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  chairman  on  this  par- 
ticular matter.  The  $3,703  million  cut  in 
the  bUl  does  not  tell  the  whole  story,  by 
any  means.  It  may  be  that  we  are  patting 
ourselves  on  the  back  a  little,  but  the 
facts  are  that  when  the  bill  came  to 
us  from  the  House,  there  were  many 
items  that  were  not  in  it.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  big  items 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Participation  sales 
was  a  big  item. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes,  $1  billion;  and  in 
one  element  of  the  housing  program, 
$1,400  million  was  asked  for.  Urban  re- 
newal and  some  of  these  other  items  were 
not  considered  by  the  House,  so  that 
when  we  got  the  House  bill  we  were  not 
only  faced  with  trying  to  find  places  to 


cut,  but  also  had  to  consider  the  budg- 
eted items  that  had  been  sent  to  us  that 
were  not  considered  by  the  House  at  all. 
So  I  think  that  the  committee  has  done 
a  good  Job  on  this  and  I  congratulate 
the  whole  committee,  except  for  this  one 
thing  which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis]  talked  about,  and  in  which 
I  am  disappointed.  I  think  we  have  a 
pretty  good  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Srai- 
ator. 

SPACE    LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Ls  today  giving  final  considera- 
tion to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
S[>ace  Administration  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1969  and  we  are  agreeing  to 
an  appropriation  for  the  Agency  of  only 
$3,995,273,000,  the  smallest  appropriation 
for  the  Agency  since  fiscal  year  1963. 
Moreover,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  stated  that  NASA  ex- 
ptoditures  will  be  held  to  a  level  $^00 
million  below  that  resulting  from  con- 
gressional action  and  NASA,  as  an  in- 
terim measure,  is  planning  an  operating 
budget  of  about  $3,850  million.  During  the 
last  2  years  NASA's  budget  has  been  re- 
duced by  almost  25  percent. 

The  Government,  of  course,  has  imder- 
taken  new  and  great  obligations  in  many 
fields.  Consequently  the  requirements  for 
the  Nation's  resources  have  increased, 
resulting  in  a  shifting  of  priorities. 
Things  that  a  few  years  ago  received 
little  or  no  attention  from  the  Federal 
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Government  now  require  enormous  an- 
nual outlays  as  the  Federal  Government 
plays  an  active  role  in  solving  some  of 
the  great  problems  of  our  time.  But  the 
aeronautical  and  space  activities  of  the 
United  States  are  important  too,  and 
their  importance  has  not  decreased  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years.  If  anything,  these 
activities  are  more  important  to  the 
United  States  today  than  they  were  a 
few  years  ago.  Consequently,  it  is  my 
view  that  the  budget  planned  for  NASA 
for  fiscal  year  1969  is  too  small  and  my 
preference  would  be  to  see  the  NASA 
budget  a  little  higher  than  the  amount 
appropriated. 

Interestingly,  while  the  United  States 
is  slashing  its  space  budget  the  Soviet 
space  effort  gives  every  indication  of  in- 
creasing activity. 

From  time  to  time  statements  are  made 
that  the  United  States  is  today  behind 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  space  achievements  and 
space  capability. 

I  do  not  agree  that  our  respective  po- 
sitions are  that  clear  cut.  The  facts  do 
not  justify  such  a  conclusion. 

Based  upon  the  information  avaiilable 
to  me,  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
has,  as  of  the  present,  accomplished  more 
in  space  than  the  Soviets,  even  though 
we  experienced  a  slower  start  and  have 
not  always  been  first.  As  I  see  it,  based 
upon  our  achievements  during  the  last 
2  or  3  years,  we  are  ahead  at  the  present 
time — but  we  cannot  be  complacent 
about  our  position  for,  while  we  are  cut- 
ting back  our  space  program,  the  Soviets 
with  their  vigorous  space  drive  as  dem- 
onstrated by  the  Zond-5  flight  could  very 
well  catch  up  and  even  surpass  us. 

The  record  of  relative  space  accom- 
plishments is  as  follows: 

First.  To  date,  the  United  States  has 
put  585  spacecraft  into  earth  orbit  or  on 
escape  missions,  while  the  U.S.S.R.'s 
total  is  334  or  57  percent  of  the  U.S. 
figure. 

Second.  The  United  States  has  had 
much  greater  experience  in  manned 
space  flight  with  1,993  manned  hours  in 
space  compared  with  533  of  the  Soviets; 
also  12  hours  in  extravehicular  activity 
compared  with  the  Soviets'  20  minutes; 
16  manned  flights  compared  '^ith  nine; 
and  extensive  rendezvous  and  docking 
experience  with  manned  sp>acecraft  com- 
pared with  none  by  the  U.S.S.R.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Soviet  Union  has  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  two  space  missions 
involving  automatic  rendezvous  and 
docking,  a  highly  sophisticated  accom- 
plishment of  importance  in  the  assembly 
and  supply  of  large  advanced  space 
stations. 

Third.  The  United  States  has  led  the 
way  in  research  and  development  as  well 
as  operational  capability  with  meteoro- 
logical satellites,  communications  satel- 
lites, and  navigation  satellites. 

Fourth.  Not  only  has  the  United  States 
had  more  successful  escape  missions, 
that  is,  payloads  to  or  about  the  Moon 
and  to  the  planets,  than  has  the  U.S.S  Jl., 
but  the  amount  of  information  obtained 
in  outer  space  by  the  U.S.  missions  has 
exceeded  that  obtained  by  the  Soviets. 
This  despite  the  fact  that  Soviet  plane- 
tary attempts  have  exceeded  those  of  the 
United  States  by  3  to  1. 


Fifth.  This  country  leads  in  the  col- 
lection of  scientific  information  from 
space  and  in  the  dissemination  of  that 
information  for  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  and  the  use  of  mankind 
throughout  the  world. 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  put  into  space  a 
larger  total  of  payload  weights  than  the 
United  States  and  its  current  trend  of 
space  activity  is  moving  upward  while 
the  U.S.  trend  is  moving  downward. 
Moreover,  throughout  most  of  the  period 
of  the  first  decade  of  the  space  age,  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  had  the  capability  for  put- 
ting larger  payloads  into  space.  Only  re- 
cently did  the  United  States  achieve 
parity  with  the  UJS.S.R.  in  big  boosters 
and  in  fact  with  the  Saturn  V  has  moved 
somewhat  ahead.  However,  the  drastic 
cutbacks  in  the  U.S.  space  budget  have 
caused  NASA  to  stop  production  of  the 
Saturn  V  even  before  it  has  become  fully 
operational;  furthermore,  NASA  has 
halted  the  planned  development  of  a  nu- 
clear rocket  engine.  However,  the  testi- 
mony of  several  witnesses  l>efore  con- 
gressional committees  is  that  the  Soviets 
have  a  booster  larger  than  the  Saturn 
V  imder  development  and  are  moving 
close  to  flight  testing  it.  Only  by  retaining 
the  Saturn  V  and  building  a  nuclear 
third  stage  which  would  require  develop- 
ment of  the  nuclear  rocket  engine  can 
this  Nation  hope  to  match  the  space 
propulsion  capability  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  pro- 
pulsion c£«ability  that  is  the  first  order 
of  business  when  we  talk  about  space. 

There  is  little  question  but  that  the 
United  States  has  at  the  present  time  a 
substantial  lead  over  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  the  development  of  nuclear  energy  for 
rocket  propulsion  systems.  We  should 
have — we  have  spent  a  billion  dollars  de- 
veloping the  technology.  It  is  Incredible 
that  at  the  moment  when  we  are  in  a 
position  to  exploit  this  huge  investment 
the  space  program  is  cut  back  severely 
and  a  conscious  decision  is  made  not  to 
proceed  with  the  development  of  the  nu- 
clear rocket  engine. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  agree  with  that 
decision.  In  my  view  it  is  a  mistake  not 
to  proceed  immediately  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  NERVA  I  nuclear  rocket  en- 
gine. The  Congress  has  strongly  sup- 
ported this  development,  both  authoriz- 
ing and  appropriating  fimds  for  the  pro- 
gram. The  legislative  history  on  the  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  bills  for 
both  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  strongly  supports  the  devel- 
opment of  a  nuclear  rocket  engine  as 
requested  by  the  administration.  In  fact 
the  conference  committee  on  the  appro- 
priation for  independent  offices  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  1969, 
favorably  discussed  this  program.  The 
chairmen  of  the  House  conferees  and  the 
Senate  conferees  both  stated  their  sup- 
port for  this  program  and  the  House  con- 
ferees in  their  statement  of  managers 
point  out  that  the  Administrator  of 
NASA  has  the  authority  and  the  flexi- 
bility within  this  appropriation  to  use 
such  funds  as  may  be  required  to  con- 
tinue the  nuclear  rocket  engine  devel- 
opment program — NERVA. 

Mr.    President.    I    strongly    urge    the 


NASA  to  move  forward  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nuclear  rocket  engine, 
NERVA  I,  and  other  basic  programs  to 
assure  that  this  Nation  will  have  a  pre- 
eminent position  in  space  during  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  disappointed  that  this  conference 
report  does  not  contfdn  any  money  for 
enforcement  of  the  recently  adopted  fair 
housing  law.  The  Senate  had  included  in 
committee,  and  approved  on  the  floor,  $9 
million  for  enforcement  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. That  at  least  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise could  not  have  been  agreed  upon 
is  a  serious  blow  to  the  cause  of  human 
rights  in  this  country. 

We  see  once  again  that  Congress  does 
not  mean  what  it  says  when  it  passes 
substantive  legislation,  and  that  Con- 
gress can  and  does  speak  with  two  voices 
when  it  comes  to  appropriating  the 
funds  to  carry  out  laws  already  on  the 
books. 

This  is  a  repudiation  of  the  will  of  the 
Congress  which  passed  the  fair  housing 
law  by  a  very  large  majority  in  both 
Houses.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  was 
a  hard-won,  but  overwhelming  congres- 
sional mandate  to  make  economics  and 
not  race  the  sole  determinant  of  purchase 
in  the  housing  market.  It  also  contained 
a  mandate  to  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  participate  in 
its  enforcement  through  conciliation, 
mediation,  and  broadly  based  educa- 
tional activities. 

A  decision  not  to  appropriate  funds  to 
fulfill  this  mandate,  in  effect  repeals  that 
part  of  the  law.  Tills  is  a  breach  of  faith 
with  those  in  the  black  community  who 
preached  moderation  and  reliance  in  the 
Congress.  It  is  a  breach  of  faith  with 
all  of  them  who  pursued  their  remedies 
in  Congress  and  were  told  by  Congress 
that  their  cause  was  just  and  right. 

This  cannot  be  permitted  to  stand.  We 
simply  must  appropriate  the  money  re- 
quired. 

I  know  that  Senator  Warren  Magnu- 
soN,  chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees, 
fought  hard  to  keep  this  in  the  confer- 
ence bill.  I  commend  him  and  support 
him  wholeheartedly. 

If  we  are  to  make  any  progress  at  all 
toward  a  imified  society — and  prevent 
what  the  Kemer  Commission  predicts — 
we  simply  must  Uve  up  to  our  commit- 
ments. We  have  made  a  commitment  in 
passing  that  law,  a  commitment  which 
says  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  buy 
the  house  he  wants  regardless  of  his 
race  or  color.  Not  to  appropriate  funds 
to  enforce,  means  that  we  have  ignored 
and  nullified  our  earUer  commitment.  I 
simply  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress 
wishes  to  go  on  record  as  repealing  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  less  than  a  year 
after  substantial  majorities  in  both 
Houses  voted  for  it. 

I,  therefore,  urge  every  Member  of 
Congress  to  work  for  a  decent  level  of 
appropriations,  and  live  up  to  our  word. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
viewing the  conference  report  on  the 
appropriation  bill  for  independent  of- 
fices, I  regret  to  note  that  the  conferees 
reduced  the  appropriation  authorized  by 
the  Senate  for  the  demonstration  cities 
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the 


program  from 
bllUon  to  $629  million 
is  for  urban  renewal 
to  demonstration 

I  also  regret  tha 
the  Senate  figure 
the  regular  fiscal 
newal  program  to 
the  same  as  for 

I  would  like  to 
higher  Senate  figures 
conviction  of  the 
grams  in  our  urban 

I  received  a 
able  Louis  B. 
tuclcy.  pointing  o 
the  proposed  cut 
curtailment  of 
Kentucky  cities, 
work  and  long-raftge 
tucky  State  oCDcia  Is 

I  hope  in  the  rext 
proprlations  bill  tl  lat 
Committee  will  scjek 
these  ftHids. 

Mr.  President, 
sent  that  Governdr 
printed  In  the  Record 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 


Senate  figure  of  )1 
,  of  which  one-half 
projects  connected 
Bitles. 

the  conferees  reduced 
of  $1,250  million  for 
year  1970  urban  re- 
$750  million,  which  is 
current  fiscal  year, 
that  I  supported  the 
because  of  my 
need  for  these  pro- 
areas. 

from  the  Honor- 
Governor  of  Ken- 
It  that  the  effects  of 
results  In  a  serious 
title  IX  program  In 
l^dlcapping  the  hard 
planning  of  Ken- 


tie 
sty  I 


tele  iram 
Nujm 


ths 


supplemental  ap- 
the  Appropriations 
to  restore  some  of 

ask  unanimous  con- 

Nunn's  telegram  be 

at  this  point. 

dbjection.  the  telegram 

>rlnted  in  the  Record. 


SHOIM  AM 


8U|  port 


Senator  John 
Senate  Office  Buildir\g, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I.  as  the  Oovemoi 
at  least  forty  tbret 
the    Nation    In 
Demonstration  Cltie  i 
velopment    Act. 
continued    asslstanc  i 
must   not   be   Imlnejted 
tlon  would  not  only 
gram,  but  would  als4 1 
lems  to  any  Governpr 
efforts  being  made 
and  continuing 
assistance     to     loca  i 
neither   the   Federa: 
ernments  can  affon 
at  this  magnitude, 
dous   problem   of 
qviallfled    personnel 
programs  when  thel  ■ 
C.  Having  one  of  th4 
stroyed  which  deals 
local  governments  li 
creates  a  tremendou 
of  government 
you  to  retain  the 
Insure  an  unlnterrufoted. 
to  our  local  commiu  Itlea. 


program 


Mr.     WILIilAMal 
President,   debate 
over,  and  I  ask  thkt 
routine  morning  bu  liness 
session,    under    ttie 
entered. 

The  PRESIDINC 
objection,  the  Sena  'x 
the  order  of  buslne  is 
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Fbanktokt,  Kt., 
September  24.  1968. 

COOFSB, 


of  Kentucky,  Join  with 
Governors  throughout 
of    the    title    IX 
and  Metropolitan  De- 
Ap|>roprlatlons    to    Insure 
to    local    govemment 
Such  an  ellmina- 
destroy  a  valuable  pro- 
pose three  major  prob- 
:  A.  It  woiild  hamper 
provide  a  meaningful 
of  information  and 
communities     wblch 
State    nor   local    gov. 
in  a  start-stop  effort 
).  It  creates  a  tremen- 
optalnlng   and   retaining 
to   carry    out    existing 
future  Is  not  assured, 
few  HDD  programs  de- 
ezclxislvely  with  aiding 
solving  their  problems 
problem  to  theee  units 
I  strongly   urge 
IX  appropriation  to 
program  of  service 


Th«  ref  ore, 
tltJe 


LOUB   B.    NUKN, 

governor  of  Kentvekp. 


.  I  move  that  the  vote 
cohference   report   was 
recor  sidered. 


Mr.  MAONUSOf  . 
by    which   the 
agreed  to  be 

Mr.  ALLOTT. 
that  the  motion  to 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Nr, 


President,  I  move 
reconsider  be  laid  on 


ORDER  O  !■  BUSINESS 


of    Delaware.    Mr. 

today   apparently   is 

we  proceed  to  the 

as  in  legislative 

order    previously 


OFFICER.  Without 
will  proceed  under 
for  the  transaction 


of  routine  morning  business,  as  In  legis- 
lative session. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senate 
transacted  the  following  routine  morn- 
ing busmess  as  in  legislative  session : 


ALLIANCE   FOR   PROGRESS— LABOR 
POLICIES  AND  PROGRAMS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  July  15, 
1968,  a  study  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
American  Republic  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  entitled 
"Survey  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress — 
Labor  Policies  and  Programs"  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations in  printed  form  by  the  staff. 

As  chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  I 
wrote  the  preface,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

This  Is  one  of  a  series  of  studies  prepared 
for  the  Subcommittee  on  American  Republic 
Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions as  part  of  a  broad  survey  of  the  AlUance 
for  Progress. 

This  study,  which  deals  with  the  policies 
and  activities  of  the  U.S.  Government  and 
the  U.S.  labor  movement  vls-a-vls  lafjAr  In 
Latin  America,  was  prepared  by  Bmert  H. 
Doclury  who  was  retained  by  the 'committee 
specifically  for  this  purpose.  Prior  to  his 
service  on  the  committee  staff,  Mr.  Dockery 
was  research  assistant  In  the  Department  of 
Economic  Affairs  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
The  study  Is  based  not  only  in  the  bibliog- 
raphy set  forth  in  appendix  II  but  also  on 
extensive  Interviews  of  goverimient  and  labor 
officials. 

There  is  also  published  herewith  a  report, 
"Review  of  Activities  under  Contracts  with 
the  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Devel- 
opment," prepared  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  at  the  request  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  This  is  an  unclassified  ver- 
sion developed  by  the  committee  staff  in  co- 
operation with  representatives  of  the  General 
Accounting  OfDce  and  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  of  a  classified  report 
submitted  by  the  Comptroller  General. 

The  Dockery  study  and  the  OAO  report 
are  published  at  this  time  solely  as  the  basis 
for  discussion  and  further  inquiry.  The 
points  of  view  expressed  do  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  opinions  of  the  subcommittee  or 
any  member  thereof. 

Watnb  Moxsk, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  American 
Republics  Affairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SnxvKT  or  the  Aixunce  pox  Proceess — 
liABoa  Policies  and  Pkocxams 
(A  study  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  American  Republics  Af- 
fairs by  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  together 
with  a  report  of  the  Comptroller  General. 
July  15,  1968) 

PORKWORD 

This  Is  one  of  a  series  of  studies  prepared 
for  the  Subcommittee  on  American  Repub- 
lics Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
relations  as  part  ot  a  broad  survey  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

This  study,  which  deals  with  the  policies 
and  activities  of  the  U.S.  Government  and 
the  U.S.  labor  movement  vis-a-vls  labor  in 


Latin  America,  was  prepared  by  Robert  H. 
Dockery  who  was  retained  by  the  committee 
specifically  for  tills  purpose.  Prior  to  his 
service  on  the  committee  staff.  Mr.  Dockery 
was  research  assistant  in  the  Department  of 
Economic  Affairs  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
The  study  Is  based  not  only  on  the  bibliogra- 
phy set  forth  in  appendix  n  but  also  on 
extensive  interviews  of  government  and  labor 
officials. 

There  is  also  published  herewith  a  report, 
"Review  of  Activities  under  Contracts  with 
the  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  De- 
velopment," prepared  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  at  the  request  of  the  Porelg^n 
Relations  Committee.  This  Is  an  unclassified 
version  developed  by  the  committee  staff  in 
cooperation  with  representatives  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  of  a  classified  re- 
port submitted  by  the  Comptroller  General. 

The  Dockery  study  and  the  GAO  report 
are  published  at  this  time  solely  as  the  basis 
for  discussion  and  further  Inquiry.  The 
points  of  view  expressed  do  not  necessarily 
refiect  the  opinions  of  the  subcommittee  or 
any  member  thereof. 

Wayne  Mobse. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  American 
Republics  Affairs. 

PAKT  I LABOR    POLICIES 

/.   Salient  features   of   the   Latin   American 
labor  movement 

To  describe  the  Latin  American  labor  situ- 
ation is  to  describe  Latin  American  society: 
weak.  Illiterate,  undernourished.  111  housed, 
discontented,  restless,  reform-minded — In  a 
word,  "underdeveloped,"  with  all  of  its  less 
desirable  connotations. 

This  is  a  logical  result  of  the  economic 
situation  which  Latin  American  labor  has 
traditionally  confronted:  the  business  com- 
munity characterized  by  the  family-type 
enterprise;  a  low  level  of  Industrialization, 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  feudal  agricultural 
system — all  of  which  combine  to  place  severe 
limitations  on  employment  opportunities,  as 
Is  Indicated  in  the  following  observation  by 
Prank  Bomila: 

"Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  work  force  Is 
in  Industry  and  of  those  in  Industry  only  a 
small  proportion  have  Industrial  skills  or 
work  in  plants  that  can  be  regarded  as 
'modern'  in  size,  technology,  or  management. 
The  small  proprietary  enterprise,  family 
firm,  an^  partnership  remain  dominant,  not 
only  In  number,  but  In  the  proportion  of  the 
work  force  they  absorb  and  the  total  value 
of  their  production.  The  average  wage  earner 
Is  unskilled,  and  only  marginally  or  Inse- 
curely employed  In  menial  services  or  un- 
speclallzed  tasks  in  construction  and  manu- 
facturing. The  high  prop>ortlon  of  'self-em- 
ployed' persons  to  some  extent  merely  masks 
unemployment,  and  the  dissipation  of  con- 
siderable entrepreneurial  talent  and  drive  in 
a  ferocious  and  often  degrading  competition 
to  stay  alive.  Legally  fixed  low  wage  scales, 
the  abundant  labor  supply,  and  inflation 
tliat  Is  chronic  when  not  acute  create  a 
treadmill  on  which  the  worker  must  con- 
stantly struggle  for  no  more  than  a  sub- 
sistence wage.  Sharp  differentials  In  wage 
scales  and  bargaining  power  between  skilled 
and  unskilled  workers,  and  between  blue- 
collar  and  white-collar  (Including  technical 
and  lower  management)  occupations,  serve 
to  block  effective  working-class  solidarity. 
The  existence  not  only  of  separate  unions,  but 
also  of  wholly  separate  machinery  for  deal- 
ing w.*tb  the  different  labor  categories  within 
certain  Orms  and  governments  Is  a  further 
barrier  to  labor  unity.'" 

Thus,  the  trade  union  organizations  which 
do  exist  tend  to  resemble  small-scale 
political  parties  rather  than  the  trade  imlon 
Institutions  known  In  the  United  States,  for 
example.  The  generally  dismal  economic 
conditions  confronting  the  lAtin  American 
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labor  sector  reinforce  the  demand  that  its 
socio-political  power  be  exercised  as  a  means 
of  raising  its  economic  status. 

As  George  C.  Lodge,  a  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  International  Affairs, 
has  pointed  out,  "Like  the  cooperative,  the 
Latin  American  trade  union  Is  quite  different 
In  origin  and  purpose  from  Its  U.S.  counter- 
part. Both  historically  and  at  the  present 
time  its  political  and  social  functions  are 
substantially  more  Important  than  Its  eco- 
nomic." " 

Attempts  by  labor  to  exerlcse  Its  political 
power  In  both  Argentina  and  Brazil  helped 
to  bring  about  the  severe  controls  currently 
In  effect  in  each  country;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Mexican  labor  movement  for  all  Intents 
and  purposes  has  been  fully  Integrated  Into 
Mexico's  ruling  political  party  (PRI),  and  In 
this  fashion  has  been  assured  of  a  direct 
voice  In  the  country's  economic  development 
In  exchange  for  some  loss  of  Independence. 

In  a  majority  of  the  other  Latin  American 
countries,  labor's  position  lies  somewhere 
between  these  two  extremes.  Whatever  the 
particular  case  may  be,  the  following  factors 
must  be  recognized :  ( 1 )  the  general  political 
orientation  of  Latin  American  labor;  (2)  the 
urban  labor  force  In  Latin  America  which  Is 
growing  at  a  traumatic  pace  and  Is  being  ab- 
sorbed at  only  a  fractional  rate;  and  (3)  in- 
dustrialization, which  while  heralded  as 
the  great  economic  emancipator  has  had  little 
meaning  for  the  mass  of  Latin  American 
workers. 

A.  Political  Bargaining 

Aside  from  the  consideration  that  public 
ownership  of  Industry  is  more  widespread 
In  the  Latin  American  countries  than  In  the 
United  States,  the  direct  political  involve- 
ment of  the  Latin  American  labor  movement 
stems  from  two  major  factors :  ( 1 )  The  gen- 
eral economic  weakness  of  the  movement; 
and  (2)  the  general  weaknesses  of  the  polit- 
ical and  legal  structure  in  Latin  America. 
Given  these  circumstances,  the  leadership 
of  Latin  American  labor  has  developed  "poli- 
tical bargaining"  as  Its  major  Instrument  for 
achieving  labor's  economic  and  social  de- 
mands. 

Political  bargaining  In  the  context  of  the 
L.atln  American  labor  movement  signifies 
little  more  than  the  polltlcallzatlon  of  the 
collective  bargaining  process  brought  to  the 
level  of  the  executive  branch  of  govemment 
or  to  the  political  party  in  power.  Thus  under 
the  political  bargaining  system,  labor's  (or 
management's)  success  is  directly  correlated 
with  the  amount  of  pressure  which  It  can 
bring  to  bear  at  either  the  governmental  or 
party  level. 

The  adoption  of  political  bargaining  as 
labor's  major  negotiating  system  in  Latin 
America  is  a  consequence  of  the  ineffective- 
ness of  other  systems — collective  bargain- 
ing with  management,  or  legislative  enact- 
ment (and  administrative  enforcement)  of 
laws  embodying  labor's  socioeconomic  goals. 

Collective  bargaining  Is  successful  only  in- 
sofar as  a  union  is  capable  of  exerting  mean- 
ingful pressure  (primarily  economic)  on 
management.  The  capability  of  such  pressure 
assumes  a  well -organized  labor  group  which 
usually  Includes  a  significant  number  of 
skilled  workers;  In  Latin  America  the 
strength  of  such  a  group  is  enhanced  further 
if  the  government  relies  heavily  upon  the 
Industry  in  question  as  an  earner  of  foreign 
exchange.  Such  unions  are  rare  In  Latin 
America.  Indeed,  in  terms  of  economic 
power — the  foundation  of  collective  bargain- 
ing— probably  no  more  than  10  to  15  percent 
of  Latin  America's  organized  workers  have 
the  status  of  the  "average"  AFL-CIO  affili- 
ated worker,  while  the  vast  majority  (85  to 
90  percent)  of  the  "organized"  workers  In 
the  region  may  be  compared  graciously  with 
the  economic  status  of  the  migrant  agricul- 
tural worker  in  the  United  States. 
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Legislative  enactment  has  also  proved 
largely  Ineffective  as  a  means  of  achieving 
trade  union  goals  in  Latin  America,  mainly 
because  of  Inadequate  administrative  en- 
forcement and/or  insufficient  financial  re- 
sources. For  example,  even  though  minimum 
wage  guarantees  are  standard  In  the  labor 
legislation  of  the  region  (including  that  uf 
Haiti),  the  Permanent  Technical  Committee 
on  Labor  Affairs  (COTPAL)  of  the  OAS, 
meeting  In  June  1967,  at  Vifia  del  Mar,  Chile, 
devoted  a  significant  part  of  Its  time  to  the 
question  of  minimum  wages  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  effective  minimum  wage  systems 
coordinated  with  the  overall  development 
process. 

In  addition  It  may  be  noted  that  legisla- 
tive enactment  as  it  relates  to  social  or  labor 
legislation  Is  frequently  111-concelved  from 
the  standpoint  of  practical  Implementation. 
This  factor  combined  with  inadequate  ad- 
ministration and/or  lack  of  financial  re- 
sources, simply  complicates  matters:  one 
weakness  often  aggravates  another. 

Although  political  bargaining  is  the  prin- 
cipal Instrument  of  the  Latin  American 
labor  movement,  It  Is  not  used  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  collective  bargaining  or  legal  en- 
actment. The  point  Is  that  political  action 
Is  often  required  to  make  collective  bargain- 
ing or  legal  en.ictment  meaningful,  as  the 
following  description  of  a  breakdown  in 
labor-management  negotiations  makes  clear: 

"The  workers  would  have  gone  on  strike, 
but  not  in  the  same  sense  that  American 
workers  strike.  They  would  not  walk  off,  they 
would  walk  into  the  streets  and  squares,  into 
rallys  and  demonstrations,  laying  the  ground- 
work for  violence  and  executive  Imposition  of 
a  satisfactory  solution.  It  is  what  workers  do 
or  threaten  to  do  while  on  strike  that  makes 
the  method  of  political  bargaining  so  differ- 
ent from  collective  bargaining."  > 

In  short,  the  political  involvement  of  Latin 
American  labor  Is  for  the  most  part  a  prag- 
matic one:  Political  ties  must  be  solidly 
maintained  and  cultivated  in  order  that 
labor's  legitimate  objectives  might  be  met. 

B.  Goals  and  Ideology 
It  has  frequently  been  said  that  the  Latin 
American  labor  sector  is  ideologically  com- 
mitted to  a  general  revolutionary  outlook.  Ix, 
now  appears,  however,  that  this  was  much 
more  the  case  during  the  first  half  of  this 
century  than  It  has  been  since.  Although  the 
labor  movement  In  Latin  America  is  highly 
charged  politically.  It  has  largely  abandoned 
Its  earlier  revolutionary  Ideological  trappings. 
Even  Communist-dominated  unions,  espe- 
cially those  which  follow  the  Moscow  line, 
now  generally  accept  the  peaceful  road  as  a 
viable  alternative. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  organized  labor's 
revolutionary  tervor  has  passed  forever,  but 
rather,  during  the  postwar  era — and  partic- 
ularly the  period  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress— labor's  revolutionary  spirit  has  become 
increasingly  tempered;  society  Is  seen  as  cap- 
able of  evolving,  even  In  those  cases  in  which 
major  political  decisions  are  made  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  military.  Moreover,  one 
gets  the  distinct  impression  that  any  return 
to  a  revolutionary  course  of  action  on  the 
part  of  labor  will  be  Inspired  not  Internally, 
but  externally,  by  student  agitation,  for  ex- 
ample, or  perhaps  by  the  church. 

Labor  has  often  been  In  the  forefront  of 
the  nationalistic  movements  which  have  be- 
come so  Important  in  Latin  America — for  ex- 
ample, the  Aprlstas  In  Peru,  the  Aut^ntlcoe 
In  pre-Castro  Cuba,  and  the  Peronlstas  in 
Argentina.  At  the  core  of  each  of  these  move- 
ments was  the  general  objective  of  economic 
Independence  (particularly  with  respect  to 
the  United  States)  and  a  desire  for  growth 
and  development  based  on  the  cult  of  Indus- 
trialization. These  essentially  economic  is- 
sues continue  to  be  the  rallying  cry  for  the 
mass  of  Latin  American  workers;  they  are 
the  heart  and  soul  of  labor's  political  vigil 
In  Latin  America. 


In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  following 
should  be  noted: 

1.  The  unions  to  which  most  of  the  or- 
ganized workers  in  Latin  America  belong 
tend  to  be  politically  oriented. 

2.  At  the  leadership  level  there  tends  to  be 
an  ideological  involvement  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  political  association  and  to  make  it  more 
solid.  However,  the  nature  of  political  bar- 
gaining does  not  necessitate  a  mass  Ideo- 
logical base  among  the  rank  and  file. 

3.  There  Is  every  indication  that  the  rank 
and  file  little  understands  the  nature  of  po- 
litical bargaining,  let  alone  any  Ideological 
content  which  may  be  attached  to  It. 

4.  The  rank  and  file  In  Latin  America  Is 
concerned  with  economic  gain  and  Increased 
social  benefits;  It  is  upon  these  immediate 
issues  that  the  mass  of  workers  indicate  their 
political  awareness. 

5.  The  vast  majority  of  the  rank  and  file, 
acting  through  its  legitimate  leadership,  is 
wedded  to  an  economic  and  social  reform 
program  which  will  provide  for  a  more  equi- 
table distribution  of  Income. 

6.  In  an  Ideological-political  sense,  labor 
In  Latin  America  is  not  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment, but  rather  it  has  shown  Itself  willing 
to  work  within  existing  frameworks  to  which 
It  applies  its  political  bargaining  system  to 
press  for  reform. 

7.  So  long  as  reform  appears  feasible  and 
at  least  token  economic  and  social  gains  are 
made  on  behalf  of  labor,  the  revolutionary 
aspect  of  the  Latin  American  labor  movement 
must  be  viewed  as  a  historical  appearance 
rather  than  a  current  reality.  However,  a  pro- 
tracted lag  in  industrialization  with  a  rapidly 
Increasing  labor  force  (fed  by  the  rural  mi- 
gration to  urban  centers  combined  with  an 
exceptionally  high  birth  rate)  could  make 
further  economic  and  social  gains  an  impos- 
sibility for  the  immediate  generations,  and 
It  Is  in  this  context  that  Latin  American 
labor  should  be  viewed  as  a  potentially  rev- 
olutionary force.  If  such  a  lag  were  to  occur 
concurrently  with  a  hardening  of  antl-re- 
formlst  elements  within  Latin  American  so- 
ciety, the  Latin  American  labor  movement — 
as  most  representative  of  the  masses  in  the 
society — would  be  doubly  susceptible  to  rev- 
olutionary action. 

In  short,  the  Latin  American  labor  move- 
ment's system  of  political  bargaining  secures, 
to  a  limited  degree.  Immediate  demands  from 
government  and  management,  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  an  instrument  of  pres- 
sure for  continued  economic  and  social  re- 
form. So  long  as  political  channels  remain 
open  and  the  governments  of  the  region 
pledge  themselves  to  rapid  industrialization, 
the  basic  requirements  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can labor  movement  may  be  considered 
placated. 

//.  Latin  American  labor  policy  of  the 
United  States 

A.  The  Department  of  State 

The  formulation  of  overseas  labor  policy, 
being  one  aspect  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  is  the 
task  of  the  Department  of  State;  this  task,  al- 
though ultimately  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  is  undertaken  directly  by 
State's  labor  officials  In  Washington  who  In 
turn  are  In  direct  contact  with  U.S.  labor 
attaches  in  the  field.  Assisting  In  the  over- 
all policy  formulation  are  labor  personnel  in 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  and  the  Bureau  of  International  Labor 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Al- 
though both  of  these  institutions  primarily 
perform  a  staff  function,  there  are  areas  of 
overlap  in  the  actual  formulation  of  foreign 
labor  pKilicy,  and  In  fact  it  appears  that  the 
basic  structure  of  the  foreign  labor  policy  and 
related  programs  of  the  United  States  are  the 
product  of  State's,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  and  Coordinator  of  International 
Labor  Affairs.  Mr.  George  P.  Delaney,  who  Is 
also  Director  of  AID'S  Office  of  Labor  Affairs. 
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aa  elsewhere,  Is  c  edlcated  to  strengthening 
the  democratic  lasor  sector  In  terms  of  In- 
stitution building  This  proceaa  la  conceived 
In  terms  of  techi  ileal  assistance  and  social 
projects  developm  int,  primarily  In  the  areas 
of  education  and  t  raining,  manpower  studies, 
cooperatives,  and  housing. 

The  development  and  Implementation  of 
labor  policy  and  p  ograma  can  b«  carried  out 
at  two  complemer  tary  levels:  (1)  The  labor 
ministry  and/or  (3)  the  trade  union.  In 
Latin  America.  n.£ .  efforts  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  have  been  concentrated  at  the 
trade  union  level.  The  reasons  for  this  em- 
phasis are  the  urg  mcy  attached  to  the  needs 
of  the  "average"  w  >rker,  and  the  general  du- 
bious elTectiveneaa  of  Latin  American  labor 
ministries.  AccordI  Dgly,  for  the  Alliance  pe- 
riod, AID'S  expend:  ture  on  labor-related  pro- 
grams In  Latin  A  aerlca  has  been  t34  mil- 
lion, approzimatel; '  $5  million  of  which  has 
been  for  asslstanci  >.  to  labor  ministries  with 
the  remainder  dev  Dted  to  trade  unions. 

AID'S  assistance  to  Latin  American  labor 
ministries  has  b<en  conducted  primarily 
through  the  Depiirtment  of  Labor  Inter- 
national TechnI  ;al  Assistance  Corps 
(OOLITAC),  whl<p  is  under  contract  to 
AID.  Af  the  trade!  union  level,  the  bulk  of 
the  assistance  prevlded  to  date  has  been 
through  the  American  Institute  for  Free 
Labor  Development  (AIPLD),  a  private  non- 
profit organization  founded  in  1961  by,  and 
remaining  under  Uie  policy  direction  of,  the 
AFL-CIO.  Thus  wit  h  both  of  these  organiza- 
tions under  contrast  to  AID,  the  principal 
task  of  State-AID  labor  officials  has  been 
and  is  to  assure  c<  impllance  with  the  con- 
tractual terms. 

This  arrangemen ;  theoretically  allows  for 
a  minimum  of  dli  ect  Involvement  In  the 
Latin  American  lat  or  situation  on  the  part 
of  State  and  AID  ofl  clals,  and  thereby  lessens 
the  chances  of  Sttte  and  AID  officials  be- 
coming embroiled  in  the  politics  of  Latin 
American  labor.  S^oreover.  State  and  AID 
labor  officials  point  out  that  this  arrange- 
ment enables  the  nost  appropriate  xise  to 
be  made  of  experts  at  each  level  of  activity: 
At  the  public  laboi  ministry  level,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  1  echnlclans  are  employed; 
at  the  private  trade  union  level,  trade  union- 
ists from  the  Ami  rlcan  Institute  for  Free 
Labor  Development  (AIFLD)  are  used.  The 
design  is  to  insiire  "clean"  technical  assist- 
ance for  the  entlrd  democratic  segment  of 
the  Latin  Americai    labor  movement. 

While  this  Is  the  purpose  of  the  arrange- 
ment, the  relation  ihlp  between  the  State 
Department  and  AID,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
AIFLD  and  the  AF]<-CIO,  on  the  other,  has 
been  the  subject  of  controversy  in  both 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States.  AID 
relies  on  AIFLD  to  a  major  extent  in  carrying 
out  program  activl  Jes.  Nearly  two-thirds — 
that  Is,  $15.4  mlllloi  — of  AID'S  total  expendi- 
tures on  labor  programs  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  have  Men  channeled  through 
AIFLD.  AIFLD  rel  es  on  AID  to  an  even 
greater  extent  for  ts  funds  (89  percent  of 
the  total ) .  In  the  se  circumstances,  many 
Latins  question  the  role  of  AIFLD  as  an  In- 
dependent voice  of  U.S.  labor  and  view  it 
instead  as  the  chosi  n  Instrument  of  the  U.S. 
Oovernment.  On  :he  other  hand,  many 
Americans  questiot  the  extent  of  State  De- 
partment policy  cc  Qtrol  of  AIFLD  and  ask 
whether  U.S.  Latin  American  labor  policy 
is  in  fact  being  ma  le  by  the  AFL-CIO. 
B.  AFl  ^CIO  Policy 
The  dominant  pt  llosophy  of  the  American 
labor  movement  has  been  "business  union- 
ism." This  has  been  defined  as  the  philosophy 
of  a  trade  union  movement  which  "*  *  *  is 
essentially  trade  co:  kscious,  rather  than  class 
conscious.  That  is  to  say,  it  expresses  the 
viewpoint  and  Intel 'ests  of  the  workers  In  a 
craft  or  Industry  litber  than  those  of  the 
working  class  as  t  whole.  It  alma  chiefly 
at  more,  here  and  now,  for  the  organlEed 
workers  of  the  crat  or  industry,  In  terms 


mainly  of  higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  and 
better  working  conditions,  regardless  for  the 
most  part  of  the  welfare  of  the  workers  out- 
side the  particular  organic  group,  and  re- 
gardless in  general  of  political  and  social  con- 
siderations, except  insofar  as  they  bear  di- 
rectly upon  its  own  economic  ends.  It  is  con- 
servative in  the  sense  that  it  professes  be- 
lief In  natural  rights  and  accepts  as  inevi- 
table, if  not  as  Just,  tUe  existing  capitalistic 
organization  and  the  wage  system,  as  well 
as  existing  property  rights  and  the  binding 
force  of  contract.  It  regards  unionism  mainly 
as  a  bargaining  institution  and  seeks  its  ends 
chiefly  through  collective  bargaining  •  •  •  «.•• 
From  this,  it  follows  that  a  trade  union 
should  remain  independent  of  any  given 
political  party  and,  in  fact,  free  of  political 
dogma;  otherwise,  a  trade  union  runs  the 
risk  of  being  absorbed  and  used  by  political 
parties  for  their  own  ends.  Further,  a  trade 
union  must  bargain  collectively  rather  than 
rely  on  legislation  to  obtain  labor's  Just  re- 
wards. The  role  of  government  vis-a-vis  trade 
unionism  is  to  Insure  labor's  rights  with  re- 
spect to  collective  bargaining.  And,  by  the 
same  token,  government  is  obligated  to  pro- 
vide an  environment  conducive  to  the  func- 
tioning of  free  enterprise,  which  is  consid- 
ered basic  to  collective  bargaining.  Indeed, 
free  enterprise  and  free  trade  unionism  are ' 
Inseparable;  one  cannot  survive  without  the 
other. 

Although  the  U.S.  labor  movement  in  re- 
cent years  has  frequently  deviated  from  strict 
adherence  to  these  principles.  It  is  this  phi- 
losophy which  US.  labor  leadership  has  at- 
tempted to  implant  abroad.  As  the  U.S.  labor 
movement  has  grown  to  its  present  stat\is. 
Its  leadership  has  Interpreted  this  growth 
aa  confirmation  of  its  philosophy — a  philos- 
ophy unique  to  the  U.S.  labor  movement,  and 
particularly  Its  craft  union  element. 

This  has  often  made  accommodation  with 
other  national  labor  movements  difficult. 
Frequently,  whatever  accommodation  has 
been  reached  in  the  international  sphere  has 
been  based  primarily  on  the  financial  and 
poUtical  strength  of  the  AFL-CIO.  At  the 
same  time,  a  consistent  objective  of  the 
major  foreign  labor  movements  has  been  ac- 
commodation with  the  AFL-CIG's  brand  of 
trade  \uaonlsm,  but  not  domination  by  it. 
C.  The  ciirrent  rift  over  AFL-CIO  policy 
The  policy  described  above  has  won  the 
adherence  of  most,  but  not  all,  of  the  leader- 
ship of  U.S.  labor.  The  most  arUculate  dis- 
sent has  come  from  Walter  Reuther.  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Automobile  Workers 
(UAW),  which  was  the  AFL-CIO's  largest 
single  affiliate  and  contributor  until  its  sus- 
pension for  nonpayment  of  dues  May  16, 
1968. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to 
explore  the  causes  of  the  break  between  the 
AFL-CIO  and  the  UAW  or  to  attempt  to  as- 
sess the  merits  of  the  dispute.  It  is  relevant, 
however,  to  consider  the  difference  over  for- 
eign policy. 

The  difference  is,  basically,  that  Reuther 
and  the  UAW  tend  to  be  less  doctrinaire 
and  more  accommodating  to  the  various 
brands  of  trade  unionism  which  exist  in  the 
international  labor  movement.  They  are  more 
Inclined  to  accept  foreign  unions  on  their 
own  terms.  Even  in  cases  of  such  severe 
differences  as  those  between  United  States 
and  Soviet  trade  unionism,  the  UAW  leader- 
ship still  contends  that  an  Interchange  of 
ideas  will  be  more  beneficial  in  the  long  run 
than  isolation. 

Under  President  George  Meany,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  AFL-CIO  has  rigidly  rejected 
any  relations  with  Communist  unloiu  and 
has  tended  to  equate  "democratic"  with  "an- 
ti-Communist." A  revealing  Incident  occurred 
at  the  June  1966  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  (ILO),  when  the 
election  of  Poland's  delegate,  Leon  Chajn, 
to     the     presidency     of     the    organization 
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prompted  an  immediate  boycott  of  the  meet- 
ing by  the  AFL-CIO.  In  defending  this  posi- 
tion, Meany  "indicated  he  thought  the  boy- 
cott was  an  effective  means  of  protesting 
against  *  *  *  a  rising  Communist  influence 
in  the  ILO."  • 

One  of  the  things  that  led  to  Reuther's 
resignation  from  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  AIFLD  was  the  latter's  tendency  to  adopt 
a  "good  guys  versus  bad  guys"  approach  to 
international  labor  relations. 

///.  United  Statet-Latin  American  labor 

relation*,  1945-60 

A.  The  Establishment  of  the  ICFTU  and  ORIT 

The  foreign  policy  differences  between  the 
AFL  and  the  CIO  came  to  the  fore  shortly 
after  World  War  n  with  the  establUlunent 
of  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
(WPTU).  The  founders  were  the  British 
Trade  Union  Congress  (TUC),  the  North 
American  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
Uons  (CIO),  the  French  General  Confedera- 
tion of  Workers  (CGT),  and  the  Soviet  trade 
unions.  The  AFL  refused  to  Join  the  WFTU 
because  of  Communist  participation  In  the 
new  organization  and  set  about  garnering 
support  to  oppose  the  WFTU. 

As  the  cold  war  gained  momentum,  the 
WFTU's  solidarity  was  ruptured  in  1949  over 
the  issue  of  the  Marshall  plan,  which  the 
Communist  unions  wanted  labeled  as  a  bi- 
lateral imperialist  aid  program.  The  non- 
Communist  unions  then  withdrew  from  the 
WPTTJ  and  began  to  Join  forces  with  the 
AFL  in  its  attempt  to  establish  a  new  in- 
ternational trade  union  organization.  This 
effort  resulted  In  the  same  year  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  International  Confederation  of 
Free  Trade  Unions  (ICFTD). 

United  States-Latin  American  labor  rela- 
tions during  this  period  clearly  reflected  on 
a  regional  basis  labor's  maneuverings  on 
the  world  scene.  In  1946  the  late  Serafino 
Romualdl  was  sent  by  the  AFL  to  Latin 
America  to  organize  effective  opposition  to 
the  WFTU's  regional  affiliate,  the  Confedera- 
cl6n  de  TTabaJadores  de  America  Latina 
(CTAL).  which  was  under  the  pro-Marxist 
leadership  of  Vicente  Lombardo  Toledano 
of  Mexico.  The  State  Department  reportedly 
took  a  direct  Interest  In  planning  Romualdl's 
itinerary.' 

Romualdl's  organizing  campaign  led  to 
the  creation  In  1948  of  the  Confederacl6n 
Inter- Americana  de  Trabajadores  (CIT).  In 
January  1961,  the  CIT  was  transformed  Into 
the  Organlzacl6n  Regional  Inter-amerlcana 
de  Trabajadores  (ORIT),  which  remains  as 
the  Latin  American  regional  affiliate  of  the 
International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions  (ICFTU). 

The  ORIT  continues  to  be  the  principal 
regional  labor  organization  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  with  an  estimated  membership 
of  roughly  25  mUlion.  of  which  over  half 
belong  to  the  AFL-CIO.  In  Latin  America. 
GRIT  encompasses  the  principal  trade  union 
confederations  in  over  half  the  countries, 
with  the  major  exceptions  being  those  of 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Chile,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Ecuador,  and  Uruguay.  However, 
many  of  the  unions  making  up  the  confed- 
erations in  these  countries  are  affiliated  with 
the  International  Trade  Secretariate  (inter- 
national groupings  of  unions  based  on  oc- 
cupation, such  as  Postal,  Telegraph,  and 
Telephone  International)  which  In  turn  gen- 
erally  have  close  working  relations  with 
ORIT. 

GRIT'S  predominant  regional  position  is 
challenged  by  Communist  efforts  to  estab- 
lish a  viable  successor  to  the  old  Mandst- 
orlented  CTAL.  and  by  the  Catholic-oriented 
Confederati6n  Latlonoamerlcana  de  Sindi- 
callstas  Cristianoa  (CLASC).  The  Commu- 
nist effort  continues  to  be  bogged  down, 
resulting  primarily  from  ideological  differ- 
ences and  Castro's  attempt  to  control  such 
an  organization.  This  attempt  at  control  Is 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Conmiunlst-doml- 
nated  trade  union  movements  of  Chile  and 
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Uruguay.  On  the  other  hand,  CLASC  (even 
though    It   is   currently   suffering   from   Its 
own  ideological/leadership  strains)  has  been 
able  to  make  significant  progress,  and  today 
receives     Its    primary    strength    from    the 
Dominican  Republic,  Chile.  Venezuela,  and 
several  Central  American  countries. 
B.  The  AFL-CIO  and  ORIT 
In  looking   at  ORIT's  performance,  it  is 
well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  organization 
was  originally  founded  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  combating  Communist  InfiltraUon  of 
the  Latin  American  labor  movement.  ORIT 
has  never  quite  solved  the  problem  of  em- 
phasis as  between  fighting  communism  and 
strengthening     democratic     trade     unions. 
These  objectives  are  not,  of  course,  incon- 
sUtent,  but  the  means  of  their  achievement 
vary   according    to   where    the   emphasis   U 
placed.  Generally  speaking.  In  GRIT  North 
Americans    have    emphasized    anticommu- 
nlsm;    Latin    Americans    have    emphasized 
democratic  trade  unionism. 

This  is  one  reason  for  what  seems  to  be  a 
decline  in  ORIT  prestige  in  Latin  America. 
More  fundamental,  perh^js,  has  been  the 
tendency  of  ORIT  to  support  U.S.  Govern- 
ment policy  in  Lattn  America.  GRIT  en- 
dorsed the  overthrow  of  the  Arbenz  regime 
in  Guatemala  and  of  the  Goulart  regime 
In  Brazil.  It  supported  Burnham  over  Ched- 
dl  Jagan  in  Guyana,  and  it  approved  the 
U.S.  intervention  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. To  many  Latin  Americans,  this  looks  like 
ORIT  is  an  instrument  of  the  U.S.  State 
Department. 

IV.  The  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor 

Development 

A.  The  Creation  of  the  AIFLD 


The  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  De- 
velopment was  founded  in  1961  primarily  in 
response  to  the  threat  of  Castroite  Infiltra- 
tion and  eventual  control  of  major  labor 
movemenU  within  Latin  America.  The 
threat  was  apparent  as  early  as  November 
1969,  when  CtHnmunlst.  elements  gained  con- 
trol of  Cuba's  national  labor  confederation 
from  its  earUer  26th-of-JiUy  leadership  and 
called  for  the  establishment  of  a  purely  Latin 
American  regional  Ubor  organization  in  op- 
position to  GRIT,  "nils  summons  was  an- 
swered initially  by  the  major  labor  confed- 
eraUons  of  Argentina,  BoUvia,  ChUe,  and 
Venezuela,  but  most  of  them  shortly  be- 
came disenchanted  with  the  clear-cut  Com- 
munist domination  of  the  Cuban  labor 
movement. 

Shortly  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs  episode  in 
April  1961,  President  Kennedy  endorsed  the 
Idea  of  a  Latin  American  labor  program 
through  which  the  talents  and  experience  of 
the  U.S.  labor  movement  could  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  danger  that  Castro  (who  ap- 
peared firmly  entrenched  at  home)  might 
undermine  the  Latin  American  labor  move- 
ment as  a  first  step  In  his  attempts  to  sub- 
vert the  entire  area. 

The  threat  from  Castro  coincided  with  a 
lagging  industrialization  effort  and  a  rapidly 
growing  labor  force  In  Latin  America.  All  of 
these  factors  contributed  to  the  view  that 
labor  was  Latin  America's  potentially  most 
explosive  sector.  No  group  held  this  viewpoint 
more  strongly  than  the  leadership  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  which  was  the  first  major  VS.  or- 
ganization to  label  Castro  as  a  Communist. 
Moreover,  the  AFL-CIO  was  the  first  to  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  GRIT  could  not  be 
counted  on  to  meet  the  Castro  challenge, 
and  therefore,  it  was  genuinely  encouraf?ed 
by  President  Kennedy's  Interest  in  a  labor 
program  for  Latin  America  that  would  di- 
rectly involve  the  U.S.  labor  movement. 

In  Augvist  1961,  after  almost  a  year  of 
planning  and  dlsctisslon,  the  AFL-CIO 
founded  the  American  Institute  for  Free 
Labor  Development    (AIFLD)    as  a  private. 

nonprofit  corporation.  

Through  AID  contracts  the  AIFLD  has  lie- 
come  the  principal  instrument  of  the  VS. 
Ctovemment  for  supplying  technical  assist- 


ance—education   and    training    and    social 
projects— to  Latin  American  trade  unions. 
B.  AIFLD 's  Structure  and  Programs 

The  AIFLD  says  that  it refiects  the 

unique  pluralism  and  consensus  in  American 
society  Labor-Oovernment-Business.  •  At 
least  on  a  source-of-funds  basis,  however, 
the  tripartite  arrangement  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  decidedly  one  sided,  with  the 
participation  of  the  U.S.  Oovernment  in- 
weasing  from  62  percent  in  1962  to  92  per- 
cent in  1966  and  1967;  in  all,  the  Government 
through  AID  has  provided  $16,4  million  or 
89  percent  of  AIPLDs  total  stated  Income 
for  the  entire  period  In  which  it  has  been  In 
operation.  This  represents  roughly  67  percent 
of  AID'S  total  budgeted  funds  for  labor  pro- 
grams under  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  officers  of  the  AIPLD  are  as  follows: 

George  Meany,  president,  AFL-CIO,  Presi- 
dent. _    « 

J.  Peter  Grace,  president.  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Co.,  Chairman  of  the  t>oard. 

Kenneth  Holland,  president,  Institute  of 
International  Education,  Vice  president. 

Berent  Friele,  senior  vice  president,  Ameri- 
can International  Association  for  Economic 
and  social  Development,  vice  chairman  of 

the  board.  .     ^, 

Joseph  Belrne.  president,  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

William  C.  Doherty,  Jr.,  former  regional 
representative  of  the  Postal,  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  InternaUonal  (PTTI),  Adminis- 
trator. 

All  of  these  officers  are  also  members  of 
AIFLD's  board  of  trustees  which  has  a  total 
membership  of  30.  Of  these  21  (Including  four 
Latin  Americans)  are  affiliated  with  labor, 
four  with  business,  and  five  with  the  profes- 
sions. 

The  business  representatives  come  from 
U  S.  companies  which  are  also  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  CouncU  for  Lattn  America,  an 
association  of  more  than  200  U.S.  industrial 
and  conunerclal  firms  operating  In  Latin 
America.  The  Council  for  Latin  America  is 
also  the  U.S.  representative  on  the  Inter- 


American  Council  for  Commerce  and  Produc- 
tion (CICYP  after  its  SpanUh  initials), 
founded  in  1941  to  provide  a  forum  for  hemi- 
sphere industriallsto. 

TABLE  l.-AIFLD  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT,  1962  67  ' 
lln  thousands  ot  dollars! 


Sosrc*  cl  lunds 


Ltbor  Corpora-    AID 


Total 


Calendar  year:  ^^^         ,33       ,3,,  ^^ 

[Si 139  159  954  1,252 

984 211  165  2.148  2.524 

965 200  164  3,472  3,836 

966 200  Ml  '3.969  4.311 

1967"(estimat.);.::::: 200  _175  _4^  «■»» 

Tet.1 1,061         934    15,440      17.438 

1  Any  discrepancy  in  th«  total  figures  is  due  to  rounding  of 
""'Includes  JIOO.OOO  Irom  U.S.  Department  ol  Labor,  deposited 

"•'as  reported  by  AIFLD  The  General  Accounting  Office  reports 
on  the  basis  ot  audit  statements  that  the  figure  should  be 
M,801,850. 

Source-  American  institute  for  Free  Labor  Development 
•■Progress  Report  to  President's  Labor  Advisory  Committee  on 
Foreign  Assistance,"  Maich  1967. 

TABLE  ll.-AIFLD  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT.  1962-«7 

I  in  percent] 


Sources  ot  tunds 


Labor  Corpora-     AID 
tions 


Total 


Calendar  year: 

1962 ]] 

1963 11 

1964 f 

1965 I 

1966 5 

1967 «_ 

Total 6 


21 
13 
6 
4 
3 
4 


62 
76 
86 
91 
92 
92 


89 


lOO 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

~ioo 


Source:  See  table  I. 


TABLE  lll.-ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS  FUNDS  FOR  LATIN  AMERICAN  LABOR  PROGRAMS 

|ln  thouunds  of  dollarsi 


ToUl 


<l) 


Expended  under 

AID  contract  with 

Department  of 

Later 

(9 


Difierence  of 
cols,  land 2 


m 


Expended  under 

AID  contract  with 

AIFLD' 


w 


Fiscal  year: 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

ToUI.. 


1,611 
3.847 
3.814 
3,S$4 
4.904 
6,170 


SM 

m 

8$$ 

1,193 


1,057 
2,850 
3,224 
3,071 
4.238 
4,977 


23,930 


4.513 


19.417 


397 

954 

2,148 

3,472 

:3,9e9 

>4.500 

15,440 


>  Figures  on  a  calendar  year  basis. 

>  See  footnote  3,  table  I. 

>  Estimated. 


Sources:  Agency  for  International  Development,  Department  ol  Ubor  and  table  I. 


The  AIFLD's  headquarters  are  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  where  It  has  a  staff  of  86.  In  addi- 
tion to  overseeing  AIFLD  activities  in  Latin 
America,  the  Washington  office  also  operates 
a  training  Institute  In  Front  Royal,  Va.. 
where  Latin  American  union  officials  are 
brought  for  3  months  of  intensive  training, 
ranging  from  specialized  courses  in  coopera- 
tives of  trade  union  leadership,  with  partic- 
ular emphasis  on  the  theme  of  democracy 
versus  totaUUrlanlsm.  The  courses  include 
a  substantUl  number  of  field  trips  to  aUow 
the  students  an  opportunity  to  ijecome  fa- 
miUar  with  the  United  States.  Since  June 
1962,  the  Washington-Front  Royal  faciUty 
has  graduated  more  than  600  students.  At 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


the  discretion  of  the  AIFLD,  some  of  these 
gpraduates  are  returned  under  a  9-month  in- 
ternship program,  including  saUry,  to  teach 
in  their  nattve  countries. 

In  1966  AIFLD  contracted  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Loyola  in  New  Orleans  for  a  9- 
month  course  in  labor  economics.  This  pro- 
gram (which  graduated  15  Latin  Americans) 
Is  generally  considered  to  be  AIFLD's  t)est 
educational  project.  This  project  has  now 
been  transferred  to  Georgetown  University 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

In  Latin  America  AIPLD  has  18  offices,  the 
largest  being  in  Brazil  with  a  staff  of  46  and 
the  smallest  in  Mexico  where  the  AIFLD  has 
Just  sent  a  single  representative  to  reopen 
Its  former  office.  The  principal  activity  In 
Lattn  America  traditionally  has  been  an  edu- 
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catlonal  one.  To  Idate  there  have  been  more 
than  60,000  gra<  :uat««  of  AIFLD  Mmlnars 
ranging  In  lengtl  from  1  week  to  3  montha. 
In  addition  tc  Ita  educational  actlvltlea 
AIFLD  haa  beco  ne  Involved  In  the  social 
projects  Veld  where  it  provides,  depending  on 
the  locan  situation,  services  ranging  from 
agricultural  exp«  rtlae  to  medical  facilities. 
Howeveff  the  prli  dpal  social  project  area  of 
ATFLTriB  housing  even  though  it  appears  to 
have' caused  AIFJ>  officials  a  great  many 
headaches.  In  many  Instances  it  seems  that 
AIFLD>ha8  not  b«  en  able  to  deliver  housing 
projects  as  promls  id  to  Latin  American  trade 
unions;  AIFLD  bl  unes  AID  on  the  basis  of 
the  redtape  Iwohed  In  obtaining  financing 
and /or  investment  guarantees.  Another  prob- 
lem Is  that  AIFLD  apparently  demands  that 
In  all  qustlons  re  atlng  to  a  given  housing 
project  It  be  allo^  red  to  act  with  complete 
authority  on  behi  If  of  the  Latin  American 
union  Involved.  Mi  ,ny  unions  feel  that  this  is 
too  high  a  price  t  >  pay;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  housing  projec  t  is  generally  demanded  by 
the  union's  rank  ai  d  file. 

Other  activities  of  AIFLD  are  In  the  field 
of  cooperatives  an  1  savings  banlcs.  More  re- 
cently, AIFLD  has  begun  to  work  with  cam- 
peslno -or  r\iral  goups;  In  Braxtl's  north- 
east AtnjD  has  opined  three  campeslno  cen- 
ters which  provldi  a  variety  of  training  ac- 
tivities. Additional  centers  are  planned  for 
Colombia  and  Cen  ral  America. 

V.  The  AIFLD  ani  the  Latin  American  labor 
1  lovement 
A.  AULD  and  ORIT 
Since  the  advent  of  the  AIFLD  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  All:  ance  period,  the  ORIT  has 
grown  weaker,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
AIFLD  has  the  kin  1  of  financial  support  that 
permits  it  to  preen  ipt  the  ORIT  in  any  given 
technical  asslstancs  field.  Indeed,  there  Is  no 
comparison  betwe  ;n  the  financial  backing 
available  to  the  tw<  >  organizations:  According 
to  the  Departmen  ,  of  State,  ORfFs  budget 
throughout  the  pa  it  6  years  has  been  main- 
tained annually  at  roughly  $323,000;  AIFLD's 
budget  has  grown  from  $640,000  In  1962  to 
an  esUmated  $4,8 '5,000  in  1967.  Thus  the 
financial  strength  cf  the  AIFLD  allows  it  to 
Involve  Itself  in  <  he  Latin  American  labor 
movement  on  a  s  :ale  clearly  unapproacha- 
ble by  the  ORIT. 

In  this  regard,  t  le  following  episode  Is  in- 
dicative of  the  kin  I  of  difficulty  that  has  de- 
veloped between  he  AFL-CIO,  AIFLD  and 
ORIT:  Shortly  aft<  r  ORFTs  decUlon  In  1964 
to  establish  a  new  training  center  in  Cuer- 
navaca.  Mexico,  fuadfi  were  solicited  for  the 
project  from  the  Solidarity  Fund  of  ORTTs 
International  paent  organization,  the 
ICFTU.  George  M  sany  as  chairman  of  the 
Fund  initially  rej  icted  the  request  on  the 
basis  that  such  a  t  tUnlng  institute  and  pro- 
gram already  exlst<  d  in  the  AIFLD.  However, 
the  AFL-CIO  fln&ly  did  accept  the  ORIT 
program  to  which  Meany  "•  •  •  eventually 
gave  his  hearty  end  >rsement."  • 

Basic  to  the  AFL  -CIO/AIFLD-ORIT  rift  Is 
the  division  note<  earlier  between  North 
Americans  and  Lati  a  Americans  within  ORIT 
The  AFL-CIO'b  en<  rglea  and  reeouroes  have 
consequently  (been  concentrated  upon  the 
AIFLD  to  the  tletrli  lent  of  the  ORIT  budget. 
The  rise  of  t^e.^  JFLD  and  the  decline  of 
ORIT  are  used  by  Lbe  Communlate  and  the 
CLASC  (Confederacldn  Latlnoamerlcana  de 
Slndicallstas  Crlstlknos)  militants  to  "prove" 
their  traditional  clklm  that  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican labor  movem(  nt  is  simply  another  area 
in  which  the  Tan  lees  "call  the  tune." 

B.  The  Political  Q  lestlon  and  the  Cold  War 

The  problem  of  Communist  subversion  of 
the  Latin  Amerlcai  labor  movement  haa  been 
central  to  AFL-CIC  /AIFLD  operations  In  the 
region.  The  followl  ig  observation  by  William 
Doherty,  Jr.,  adm  nlstrator  of  the  AIFLD, 
notes  the  organization's  concern  with  tbla 
problem: 


Footnotes  at  en< .  of  article, 


"In  Latin  America,  the  key  question  of  our 
times  is  the  future  road  of  their  revolution: 
Toward  Communist  totalitarianism  or  toward 
democracy.  For  the  American  labor  move- 
ment this  Is  one  of  the  paramount,  pivotal 
Issues;  all  other  questions  *  *  *  must  remain 
secondary.  This  Is  the  direct  challenge  con- 
fronting free  trade  unionists."  • 

This  overriding  preoccupation  has  bad 
three  results:  (1)  It  has  tended  to  give 
AIFLD  the  appearance  of  being  little  more 
than  an  instrument  of  the  cold  war;  (2)  It 
haa  led  to  a  polarized  view  of  the  political 
spectrum  in  Latin  American  labor;  and  (3) 
it  haa  involved  the  AFL-CIO  in  some  awk- 
ward contradictions  of  Its  principle  that 
trade  unions  should  not  be  tied  to  political 
parties. 

Labor's  devotion  to  this  last  principle  in 
the  United  States  has  been  somewhat  ambiv- 
alent. In  supporting  or  opposing  candidates 
for  public  office,  labor  maintains  that  it  has 
adhered  to  its  traditional  policy  of  reward- 
ing its  friends  and  punUhing  its  enemies,  but 
In  practice,  it  has  supported  Democrats  a 
great  deal  oftener  than  Republicans.  Nor  has 
U.S.  labor  been  loath  to  take  stands  on  pub- 
lic Issues  ranging  all  the  way  from  domestic 
social  legislation  to  questions  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. These  stands  have  more  often  been  fa- 
vorable to  Democratic  than  to  Republican 
administrations.  The  fact  of  the  matter  la, 
of  course,  that  the  VS.  labor  movement  In- 
volves Itself  politically  whenever  it  feels  ita 
own  best  interesU  will  be  served  (even 
though  the  Immediate  issue  may  have  no 
more  direct  effect  upon  labor  than  upon  any 
other  particular  interest  group).  Neverthe- 
less,  to  ita  foreign  counterparts  U.S.  labor 
has  seen  little  need  to  try  to  explain  the 
subtle  differences  between  active  political 
involvement  and  direct  control  by  a  political 
party. 

In  Latin  America,  where  apolitical  union- 
ism as  a  practical  reality  is  unknown,  AFL- 
CIO  AIFLD  spokesmen  have  often  been  faced 
with  difficult  choices;  to  a  large  extent  these 
choices  have  followed  the  ORIT  pattern  of 
affiliates,  the  support  of  which  could  be  ex- 
plained by  accommodating  national  Inter- 
ests through  Latin  America's  largest  regional 
labor  organization.  Nevertheless  AFL-CIO/ 
AIFLD  support  for  politically  oriented  ORIT 
afflliatea  has  often  been  grudgingly  supplied. 
Because  the  Confederacl6n  de  Trabaj  adores 
de  Mexico  (CTM),  the  country's  major  labor 
confederation,  together  with  a  majorltv  of 
the  other  labor  groups  in  Mexico,  form  one 
of  the  sectors  of  the  Partido  Revoluclonarlo 
Instituclonal  (PRI),  an  AIFLD  official  has 
argued  that  free  trade  unionism  clearly  does 
not  exist  in  Mexico.  This  is  a  matter  of  degree. 
In  the  Mexican  context,  CTM  may  be  a  cap- 
tive of  PRI,  but  it  is  also  ^  source  of  Influence 
within  the  PRI;  and  the  political  realities  of 
Mexico  are  such  that  It  Is  easier  to  work 
within  PRI  than  outside  It. 

In  the  case  of  the  Catholic-oriented  CLASC, 
which  is  considered  to  be  the  labor  arm  of 
the  Christian  Democratic  parties  In  Latin 
America,  the  AFL-CIO  refusal  to  assist 
CLASC  affiliates  has  been  largely  unequivocal, 
up  to  the  point  of  refusing  to  arrange  field 
trips  for  CLASC  officials  who  had  received 
trSIS  leadership  grants  to  visit  the  United 
States.  The  point  should  be  made,  however, 
that  In  several  countries  the  political  appeal 
of  Christian  Democracy  is  such  as  to  give 
CLASC  perhaps  a  brighter  future  than  bread- 
and-butter  luilonism.  The  approach  to 
CLASC  also  illustrates  the  polarized  view  of 
Latin  American  labor.  ORIT  has  labeled  the 
Social  Christian  trade  unions  "allies  of  com- 
munism." 

Despite  Its  Insistence  on  apolitical  union- 
ism, the  AIFLD  took  pride  In  the  role  of  its 
trainees  In  overthrowing  the  Ooulart  ad- 
ministration In  Brazil  in  1964. 

In  a  panel  discussion  on  July  12,  1964,  on 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sjrstem,  the  follow- 
ing exchange  took  place  between  Mr.  H.  Conn, 
editor,  Pr«M  Aaaodatea.  Inc.,   and  Mr.   W. 


Doherty,  Jr.,  then  director  of  the  social  proj- 
ects department  of  AIFLD  and  now  adminis- 
trator of  the  entire  AIFLD  operation. 

Conn.  Mr.  Doherty,  this  may  be  Just  a  drop 
in  the  bucket,  but  I  know  that  there  have 
been  a  number  of  Brazilian  trade  unionists 
who  have  come  up  here  for  training  classes 
conducted  by  the  AIFLD,  and  I  believe  there 
have  been  some  schools  in  Brazil,  have  there 
not?  What  has  happened  to  these  individuals 
who  learned  the  techniques  and  the  pro- 
iCrams  of  free  trade  unionism,  in  recent  de- 
velopments? 

•DoHERTT.  Well,  very  frankly,  within  the 
limits  placed  upon  them  by  the  administra- 
tion of  Joao  Goulart,  when  they  returned  to 
their  respective  countries,  they  were  very 
active  in  organizing  workers,  and  helping 
unions  introduce  systems  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, and  modern  concepts  of  labor-man- 
agement relations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
of  them  were  so  active  that  they  became  in- 
timately Involved  in  some  of  the  clandestine 
operations  of  the  revolution  before  it  took 
place  on  April  1.  What  happened  in  Brazil 
on  April  1  did  not  just  happen — It  was 
planned— and  planned  months  in  advance. 
Many  of  the  trade  union  leaders — some  of 
whom  were  actually  trained  in  our  insti- 
tute— were  Involved  in  the  revolution,  and 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Ooulart  regime. 

"In  Brazil  Itself,  we  have  the  Cultural 
Workers  Institute,  with  headquarters  in  Sao 
Paulo.  It  has  been  operating  for  some  2  years 
under  the  able  leadership  of  both  American 
and  Brazilian* trade  union  leaders.  It  has  suc- 
cessfully trained  more  than  12,000  Brazilian 
trade  union  leaders  from  all  walks  of  life, 
and  In  all  unions,  and  they  are  exercising  in- 
creasing influence  in  favor  of  democratic 
trade  union  development,  and  In  the  demo- 
cratic development  of  Brazil." 

The  AIFLD  trainees  who  participated  in 
the  antl-Ooulart  revolution  succeeded  there- 
by lu  delivering  the  Brazilian  labor  move- 
ment from  corrupt  and/or  Communist  lead- 
ership. But  neither  they  nor  others  have  yet 
succeeded,  4  years  later,  in  creating  an  inde- 
pendent labor  movement.  In  addition,  to  Its 
continued  pervasive  control  of  labor's  na- 
tional activities,  the  Brazilian  Government 
more  recently  has  moved  to  bring  under  Its 
supervision  the  International  labor  contacts 
maintained  with  Brazilian  labor. 

C.  U.S.  Management's  Participation  In  the 
AIFLD 

According  to  AIFLD  officials,  the  par- 
ticipation of  U.S.  management  In  AIFLD's 
operations  gives  full  recognition  to  the  en- 
lightenment that  has  come  to  characterize 
labor-management  relations  in  the  United 
States.  Fundamentally,  the  cooperation  be- 
tween labor  and  management  in  the  AIFLD 
operation  stems  from  the  relationship  of 
each  group  to  the  free  enterprise  system, 
which  both  consider  basic  to  the  future  de- 
velopment of  Latin  America.  In  this  regard 
William  Doherty,  Jr..  has  noted: 

"There  is  a  great  mutuality  of  interest  in 
what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish.  If  there 
are  no  free  unions  there  can  be  no  free  enter- 
prise system.  We  very  frankly  and  honestly 
believe  that  a  free  enterprise  system  needs 
free  unions  to  succeed. 

"The  great  bulk  of  the  20  million 
organized  workers  In  Latin  America  think, 
want,  and  desire  almost  identically  with 
their  counterpart  workers  in  the  United 
States.  They  know  when  Industry  Is  na- 
tionalized that  collective  bargaining  for 
the  most  part  goes  out  the  window.  They 
know  that  when  the  government  steps  In  to 
run  an  Industry,  that  the  private  Individual, 
free  trade  unionism,  ai.d  private  free  indus- 
try also  go  out  the  window."  i" 

The  AIFLD's  administrator's  words  are 
then  summarized  by  J.  Peter  Grace  (of  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Co.)  author  of  the  article  from 
which  the  above  quotation  la  taken: 

"Through  the  AIFLD  business,  labor  and 
government   have   oome   together   to   work 
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toward  a  common  goal  In  Latin  America, 
namely  supporting  the  democraUc  form  of 
government,  the  capitalistic  system  and  gen- 
eral well-being  of  the  individual.  It  Is  an  out- 
standing example  of  a  national  consensus 
effectively  at  work  for  the  national  Interest 
of  the  United  States  and  for  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  Latin  America." 

ThU  represents  a  change  In  attitude  on 
the  part  of  U.S.  business  In  general  (though 
not  of  Grace  himself)  which,  aa  recently  as 
a  decade  ago,  maintained  Its  skepUdsm  ot. 
If  not  opposition  to.  U.S.  labor  acUvltlee  In 
I*Un  America  on  the  ground  that  training 
Latin  American  labor  leaders  would  likely 
make  them  harder  to  deal  with.  The  change, 
which  Is  not  yet  complete,  came  about  In 
part  because  of  Castro  and  In  part  because 
of  the  realization  that  responsible   unions, 
even   though    harder    to    bargain    with,    are 
nonetheless  easier  to  live  with  than  Irre- 
sponsible ones.  The  foUowlng  example  re- 
ported  by   AIFLD   Is   perUnent:    "•  •  "In 
Colombia  the  local  union  In  Celaneae  Oo- 
lomblana  S.A.    (a  subsidiary  Joint   venture 
of  the  Celaneae  Corp.  of  America  which  U  a 
contributor  to  the   AIFLD)    had  been  de- 
bilitated by  Its  Castrolte  orientation.  Within 
a  few  months  several  Ulegal  work  stoppages 
bad  taken  place,  plus  a  sympathy  strike  In 
favor  of  Castro.  The  company  retaUated  with 
mass  firings.  AIFLD  graduates,  together  with 
other  democratic  leaders,  were  able  to  gain 
control  of  the  vmlon.  Since  that  time  the 
imlon  has  affilUted  with  the  UTC   (one  oS 
ColombU's    two    major    trade    union    con- 
federations) and  achieved  some  of  the  best 
collective  contracts  In  Colombia."** 

Nevertheless,    the    Incorporation    oS    \JS. 
management  In  AIFLD's  operations  may  have 
contributed    to    the    clouding    of    AXFUJ's 
Image  In  the  eyes  of  Latin  American  lalxw. 
Although  there  have  been  changes  In  the 
attitudes  and  practices  of  U.8.  business  In 
Latin  America,  memories — exaggerated  with 
the  passage  of  time — remain  of  earlier  days. 
Much  of  Latin  America's  legislation  aimed  at 
protecting  the  rights  of  labor  was  enacted 
early  In  this  century  primarily  In  response 
to  the  activities  of  foreign  Investors,  prln- 
clpaUy  American  and  British.  This  la  not  to 
say    that    foreign    bualness    exploited    labor 
more  than  local  business  (the  contrary  was 
frequently  the  case);  It  Is  only  to  say  that 
foreign  buslneac  offered  a  mow  convenient 
political  target. 

Even  to  some  U.S.  labor  leaders,  manage- 
ment's partldpaUon  In  AIFLD  Is  unaccepta- 
ble, because  It  smacks  of  company  unionism. 
These  same  leaders  point  out  that  VS. 
labor's  own  educational  activities  and  pro- 
grama  have  never  Included  management's 
participation.  In  thla  view.  If  It  is  Important 
that  labor  remain  Independent  of  political 
partlee.  It  Is  even  more  Important  that  labor 
remain  Independent  of  employers. 

D.  AIFLD  and  the  Department  of  State 
Completing  AIFLD's  tripartite  structure  Is 
Its  association  with  the  Department  of  State 
and  AID.  The  most  important  part  of  this  re- 
lationship Is  the  money  which  AID  provides 
to  AIFLD,  but  the  underlying  policies  shoiild 
be  understood. 

The  general  foreign  policy  obJecUves  of  the 
U.S.  Government  are  the  same  as  those  of 
AIFLD  in  Latin  America.  Thus  from  the  AFL- 
CIO  standjwlnt,  foreign  aid  to  AIFLD  Is  the 
"right"  kind  of  technical  assistance  program, 
because  the  assistance  Is  being  provided  by  a 
US  labor  group  to  various  foreign  labor 
groups.  Indeed,  officials  of  the  Institute  as- 
sert that  Ita  18  local-national  offices  In  Latin 
America  make  AID  technical  labor  officers 
largely  superfluous.  AIFLD  officials  also  con- 
tend that  since  they  represent  the  recognized 
labor  experts,  they  should  be  given  a  free 
hand  in  the  conduct  of  their  programs  and 
acUvitles. 

The  Department  of  State  and  AID  are  gen- 
erally  In   accord   with    this    poslUon   which 
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Is  viewed  as  implementing  specifically  Title 
IX  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  relating  to 
utilization  of  democratic  institutions  In  de- 
velopment. It  is  argued  that  even  m  cases 
Which  are  senslUve  poUUcally.  the  difficulties 
which  may  arise  from  AIFLD's  operations  are 
likely  to  be  short  term,  arising  from  the 
adjustments  or  reforms  necessary  to  achieve 
long-term  objectives.  AIFLD  personnel  have 
thus  been  given  de  facto  quasi-official  status 
in  the  formulation  and  ImplementaUon  of 
UB.-LaOn  American  labor  policy. 

AIFLD's  financial  dependence  on.  and  pol- 
icy IdenUficatlon  with,  the  U.S.  Government 
tend  to  detract  from  Ite  fiUl  acceptance  by 
Latin  American  labor. 
VI    The  Latin  American   Conlederation  of 

Christian  Trade  Unions    (CLASC) 
A    The  CLASC  Organization   and  Christian 
Democracy  In  Latin  America 
The    Latin    American    Confederation    of 
Christian  Trade  Unionists  (CLASC,  after  Its 
Spanish   initials)    was   created   1^    1954    Its 
headquarters  were  In  Santiago,  Chile,  until 
1966  when  they  were  moved  to  Caracas  This 
labor     organization     represents     the    Latin 
American  regional  arm  ot  the  International 
Federation      of      Christian      Trade      Unions 
(IPCTU),  which  is  headquartered  In  Brus- 
sels    (IFCTU    Is    not   to   be    confused    with 
ICFTU— the  International  Confederation  of 
Free     Trade     Unions— with     which     ORIT, 
CLASC's  principal  rival  In  the  Western  Henri- 
isphere,   Is   affiliated.)    CLASC's  dues-paying 
membership  probably  does  not  exceed  300.- 
000  even  though  the  organization  claims  an 
overall  membership  of  5  million. 

As  noted  above,  from  the  standpoint  of 
ideological  political  association.  CLASC  Is 
generally  regarded  as  the  labor  arm  of  the 
Christian  Democratic  movement  In  Latin 
America  The  origins  of  this  movement  are 
grounded  In  Catholic  doctrine,  especially  as 
set  forth  m  the  social  encyclicals  Rerun  No- 
varum  (1891).  Quadragesimo  Anno  (1931). 
and  more  recently  Mater  et  MagUtra  (1961) 
and  Pocem  in  TerrU  (1963).  This  political 
philosophy  provides  what  President  Eduardo 
Prel  Montalva,  of  Chile,  the  leading  spokes- 
man of  Christian  Democracy  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, has  called  a  "middle  way"  between  cap- 
italism and  communism. 

Accordingly,  but  somewhat  more  rigidly, 
the  Latin  American  Confederation  of  Chris- 
tian Trade  Unionists  regards  Itself  as  the 
"third  force"  In  regional  trade  union  activi- 
ties: CLASC  clearly  rejects  both  the  Int"" 
Amerlcan  Organization  of  Workers  (ORIT- 
ICFTU)  and  the  Communist  attempts  to 
establish  a  successor  to  the  Latin  American 
Confederation  of  Workers  (CTAL-WFTU) . 

CLASC  views  the  maintenance  of  Its  In- 
dependent position  as  vital  to  Its  survival  as 
Latin  America's  answer  to  Latin  American 
labor  problems.  NatlonaUsm  Is  a  basic  In- 
eredlent  In  overaU  CLASC  philosophy,  the 
nationalistic  flavor  of  which  Is  clearly  evi- 
dent in  an  excerpt  taken  from  the  CLASC 
position  paper  directed  to  the  heads  of  state 
before  the  1967  Punta  del  Este  summit 
meeting: 

"We  believe  In  and  uphold  the  necessity 
for  LaUn  America's  economic,  social,  cul- 
tural, and  political  Integration,  but  carried 
out  by  Latin  Americans,  among  Latin  Ameri- 
cans and  for  Latin  Americans,  and  we  cate- 
gorically reject  every  kind  of  pan-Americaji 
mtegraUon  scheme  because  It  would  be  the 
same  thing  as  putting  a  fox  In  a  chicken 
coop  which  worUd  result  oiUy  in  a  greater 
estrangement  than  that  In  which  we  already 
find  ourselves  In  every  sphere  of  activity. 

"It  serves  no  piirpoee  to  denounce  Inter- 
national communist  intervention.  If  one 
falls  in  the  hypocrisy  and  the  conformlsm 
of  tolerating,  accepting,  and  even  helpmg 
North  American  Intervention  m  the  I^tto 
American  trade  imlon  movement,  at  both 
the  national  and  regional  levels.  Such  Inter- 
vention certainly  has  been  made  evident 
with  the  recent  denunciations  of  the  CIAb 


massive  penetrations  of   the  Latin   Ameri- 
can labor  movement  •  •  •  "" 

Thus  with  Christian  Democracy  supplymg 
the  basic  political  and  social  tenets  of  Ite 
Ideology,  the  CLASC  seee  its  task  as  apply- 
ing thoee  principles  to  the  Latin  American 
trade  union  movement,  in  so  doing,  CLASC 
rejects  the  Pan  American  or  mter-Amerlcan 
approach,  restmg  Ita  case  on  what  It  con- 
siders the  prostitution  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  through  domination  by  the  United 
States.  In  similar  fashion,  CLASC  generally 
rejecto  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
labeling  It  as  an  Instrument  for  U.S.  control 
over  social  and  economic  development  within 
the  region. 

In  May  1965,  for  example,  the  CLASC  rep- 
resentative walked  out  of  the  OAS  Trade 
Union  Technical  Advisory  Cwnmlttee 
(COSATE)  meeting  In  Caracas  when  he  was 
not  permitted  to  read  a  political  statement 
concerning  the  role  of  the  OAS  in  the  Do- 
minican crisis.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
CLASC  has  renewed  Ite  participation  In 
COSATE  with  the  permission  of  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  OAS  but  over  strong 
objections  from  the  ORIT  leadership. 

CLASC  suffers  from  an  internal  Ideological 
conflict  between  ita  more  and  Its  less  militant 
elements.   The   latter   have   appeared    to   be 
more  concerned  with  trade  unionism,  while 
the  former  have  emphasized  CLASC's  polit- 
ical orientation.  Thus,  this  group  under  the 
charUmatlc  leadership  of  Emlllo  MAspero  has 
gained  control  of  the  formal  CLASC  orga- 
nization, while  falling  to  capture  the  popular 
support  held  by  CLASC  moderates  and  em- 
bodied   m    the    organization's    rural    sector 
affiliates.  Thus,  Mispero  realizes  that  to  have 
meaningful  control  of  CLASC  he  must  be  able 
to  control  the  moderates— the  rural  sector 
groups — which    constitute    the    majority    of 
CLASC's  membership   Attempting  such  con- 
trol  by   vrtthholdlng   financial    support   for 
these  groups  has  in  large  part  backfired  on 
M&spero,  since  the  principal  result  has  been 
more  pronounced  spllta  within  the  organiza- 
tion However,  neither  group  will  associate  It- 
self with  AIFLD.  but  the  moderates  have  ac- 
cepted and  received  direct  assistance  from 
AID. 


B.  Attitude  Toward  the  AFL-CIO/ AIFLD 
CLASC  sees  very  little  room  for  agreement 
with  the  U.S.  labor  movement  as  represented 
by  the  AFL-CIO.  In  the  first  Instance  U.S^ 
trade  unionism  has  adopted  the  tenete  of 
business  unionism  with  Ite  hUtortcal  em- 
phasis on  bread-and-butter  Issues;  to  Latin 
American  trade  unlonlste  In  general  and  to 
the  supporters  of  Christian  Democracy  In  par- 
ticular, such  an  Interpretation  of  labor's  role 
is  of  basically  no  value  due  to  the  structure 
of  Latin  American  society.  Secondly,  CLASC 
views  the  AFL-CIO's  established  principle 
of  cooperation  with  U.S.  business  as  simply 
emphasizing  the  lack  of  affinity  between  their 
respective  labor  movements.  Finally.  CLASC 
sees  the  AFL-CIO/AIFLD  as  an  agent  for  the 
State  Department   (and  more  recently,  the 

CIA).  _,,  ^       ^ 

All  of  this  Is  symptomatic  of  a  deep  distrust 
of  U  S  Intentions,  a  distrust  which  hardened 
as  a  result  of  the  1966  Intervention  In  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

That  intervention  Is  at  least  In  part  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  the  only  country  In  which  the 
CLASC  affiliate  (the  Autonomous  Confedera- 
tion of  Christian  Trade  Unlonlste.  or  CASC, 
after  ite  Spanish  initials)  stands  as  the  prin- 
cipal national  trade  union  confederation. 
CASC's  cxirrent  dominant  position  Is  In  direct 
contrast  to  the  position  held  1  year  prior  to 
the  1965  outbreak  of  hostilities  In  Santo 
Domingo,  at  which  time  the  National  Con- 
federation of  Free  Workers  (CONATRAL) .  wi 
ORIT  affiliate,  was  the  country's  major  trade 
union  confederation. 

When  the  civil  insurrection  of  1965  erupted, 
CASC  vociferously  supported  the  constltu- 
tlonallste  while  CONATRAL  remained  neu- 
tral. However,  ORTTs  avowed  acceptance  of 
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VJB.  lntorTentlon|wa8  Interpratod,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  u  ezprbaslng  OOHATBAXj'u  Mntl- 
ments,  and  at  on*  point  during  the  erlala, 
OONATBAIi'B  hMlquartara  war*  looted  and 
sacked  by  elemen  a  of  the  rebel  foroea. 

Thus,  It  would  ippear  that  OASC'a  sudden 
rlae  to  power  In  t  le  Dominican  Republic  re- 
sulted less  from  direct  trade  union  Issues 
than  from  the  lnt4  nse  political  dreumstanoes 
during  that  perlo<  of  upheaval  and  violence. 
More  spedfloally,  the  CLASC  affiliate  In  the 
Dominican  Bepub  Ic  was  viewed  apparently 
as  championing  re  'orm  and  social  democracy 
whUe  the  CONATH  hL  (through  ORIT)  main- 
tained a  status  qu(  image. 

O  Outlook 

Although  In  La  Un  America  as  a  whole, 
CLASC  Is  relative  y  Insignificant  In  num- 
bers when  compel  ed  to  ORTT,  the  latter's 
political  dUBcultlei.  as  ezempUDed  In  the 
Domlnlclan  ReputUc,  may  provide  CLASC 
with  the  opportuilty  of  developing  Into  a 
major  regional  lab^  >r  movement,  particularly 
in  the  mral  sector.  ( l<ASC's  future  growth  po- 
tential Is  most  proc  Oslng  where  the  following 
circumstances  exlsy.  (1)  in  thoee  countries 
with  emerging  ru^  sectors  resulting  from 
Implementation  ol  recent  agrarian  reform 
legislation,  as  In  Itie  case  of  Chile;  (3)  In 
those  countries  In  iWhlch  labor  has  been  tra- 
dltlonaly  restricted  and  controlled  by  the 
government  and  w:  ilch  are  now  beginning  to 
allow  at  least  tokea  freedom  in  the  field  of 
labor  activities,  as  n  Nicaragua;  (3)  In  those 
countries  In  which  labor  activities  have  been 
severely  controlled  generally  under  a  mili- 
tary form  of  government  and  which  have 
shifted  to  civilian  i  ule  through  free  elections, 
as  In  Guatemala;  t  nd  (4)  In  thoee  countries 
which  have  a  growing  Christian  DemocraUc 
Party,  such  as  El  S<  Ivador,  Peru,  and  perhaps 
Venezuela. 

To  date,  n.S.  lal  tor  policy  has  largely  Ig- 
nored or  been  antipathetic  to  the  moderate 
CLASC  groupe.  In  good  part,  this  has  been 
due  to  the  Influen  !e  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute for  Free  Laboi  Development,  which  now 
exercises  almost  e  elusive  control  over  VJB. 
assistance  to  Latii  American  labor  move- 
ments. Granted  thi  X  CLASC  is  not  congenial 
to  many  tradltlona  U.S.  points  of  view,  there 
Is  a  danger  that  Ihls  policy  will  lead  to  a 
sltiiaUon  In  which  the  United  Statee  Is  out 
of  touch  with  incri  asingly  Important  Mcton 
of  Latin  American  i  ociety. 

Vtl.  OAS  Inter-A  nerican  labor  aetivitiet 
The  Department  of  Social  Affairs  of  the 
OrganlzaUon  of  .Lmerican  States  (OAS) 
started  its  actlvitias  in  the  labor  field  in 
mld-1963 — reportedly  the  first  official  inter- 
American  dealings  In  the  labor  sector — by 
making  a  survey  o^  labor's  role  In  national 
planning  efforts  li  i  seven  Latin  American 
countries.  The  resu  Its  of  the  survey  showed 
that  social,  and  pa  tlcularly  labor,  activities 
had  been  largely  oz  iltted  from  the  planning 
efforts. 

Since  these  Inltla  findings,  OAS  labor  offi- 
cials have  sponsored  two  Inter-Amertcan  con- 
ferences at  the  lator  ministry  level.  These 
reeulted  In  the  Decl  iratlon  of  Cundlnamarca 
(May  1063)  and  tie  Action  Plan  of  Cara- 
balleda  (May  1960 )|  Theee  documents  basic- 
ally define  the  rol  t  of  labor — at  both  the 
ministry  and  trade  union  confederation 
levels — within  the  c  >ntext  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  To  help  Inplement  this  role,  two 
conunltteee  have  be  m  esUbllshed :  the  Trade 
Union  Technical  A<  vlsory  Conunlttee  (COS- 
ATE,  1964)  and  the  Permanent  Technical 
Committee  on  Labor  Matters  (COTPAL, 
1966).  The  former  j  irovldes  technical  assist- 
ance at  the  trade  ui  Ion  level  while  the  latter 
operates  at  the  offlcl  kl  ministry  level. 

Even  though  the  <  >AS  has  succeeded  in  ee. 
tabllshlng  a  rather  a  mblUoiu  Inter-Amerlcan 
labor  program,  the  implementation  of  this 
program  has  been  sl<  w.  One  contributing  fac- 
tor is  the  relatively  ow  funding  available  for 
the  program:  from  fiscal  1962  to  fiscal  1967 
OAS  ezpendlturee  Inlthe  labor  field  amounted 
to  $690,000  (roughl]|  S  percent  of  AID'S  ex- 


penditure on  labor  programs  under  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress) . 

Another  factor  has  been  the  rather  cool 
reception  of  the  program  by  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  A7L-CIO.  One  U.S.  objec- 
tion la  that  an  official  intergovernmental  or- 
ganisation like  the  OAS  should  not  conduct 
aoUvlUes  Involving  private  trade  union  or- 
ganizations because  of  the  tendency  to  com- 
promise trade  union  leaders  vis-a-vls  a  public 
institution.  In  addition,  the  OAS  program  has 
tended  to  emphasize  the  role  of  labor  mlnls- 
triee,  while  the  Department  of  State's  policy 
through  the  AFL-CIO/AIFLD  is  a  clear-cut 
emphasis  on  trade  unions. 

VIII.  Recommendationa 
1.  Greater  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  guidelines  and  observations  offered  In 
the  study  of  United  SUtes-Latln  American 
labor  relations  made  for  the  Subcommittee 
on  American  Republics  Affairs  in  1960  by  the 
University  of  Chicago.  In  large  measure,  theee 
guidellnee  (which  are  reprinted  in  an  ap- 
pendix to  this  study)  continue  to  provide 
valid  basic  ground  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
United  States-Latin  American  labor  relations. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  had  these 
guidelines  been  followed,  many  of  the  prob- 
lems now  troubling  United  States-Latin 
American  labor  relations  could  have  been 
avoided.  > 

a.  Decisions  relating  to  official  United 
Statee-Latln  American  labor  policy  and  pro- 
grama  should  be  under  the  firm  control  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  should  not  be 
delegated  to  a  private  Institution  or  con- 
tracted out. 

3.  The  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of 
International  Labor  Affairs  should  be  given 
a  greater  rote  In  the  formulation  of  official 
United  States-Latin  American  labor  poUcy 
and  corresponding  programs. 

4.  The  United  States  should  reaffirm  its 
dedication  to  the  Declaration  of  Cundlna- 
marca and  the  Action  Plan  of  Caraballeda 
and  should  work  for  the  Implementation  of 
theee  Inter-American  labor  policy  statements 
through  the  established  machinery  of  the 
OAS. 

6.  In  those  Instancee  In  which  bilateral 
activities  and  programs  are  called  for.  the 
following  considerations  should  be  kept  In 
mind: 

(a)  Technical  assistance  to  Latin  America's 
democratic  labor  sectors  should  be  devoid  to 
the  greatest  extent  poeslble  of  all  Ideological 
Interpretations. 

(b)  In  thoee  cases  In  which  the  technical  as- 
sistance needs  of  Latin  American  labor  call 
for  sending  Latin  Americans  outside  the  re- 
gion or  for  bringing  in  foreign  technicians, 
primary  attention  should  be  given  to  third- 
country  facilities  and/or  technidana  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Latin  American  labor 
movement  tends  to  Identify  much  more 
cloeely  with  trade  union  conditions  and  con- 
cepts In  Europe  (for  example)  than  with 
those  of  the  United  States.  In  view  of  this 
consideration,  the  United  States  should  give 
its  full  support  to  the  utilization  of  ILO  pro- 
grams and  expertise. 

(c)  In  those  cases  demanding  an  AID- 
Bupported  training  facility,  emphasis  should 
be  given  to  the  Labor  Relations  Institute  of 
the  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

6.  In  the  field  of  social  projects  (such  as 
housing)  directly  aimed  at  Latin  American 
trade  unions,  little  reason  exists  for  either 
singling  out  Individual  unions  to  receive  such 
assistance,  or  for  supporting  a  private  U.S.  in- 
stitution to  Implement  the  projects.  Social 
projects  should  be  handled  on  an  Indiscrimi- 
nate basis  under  the  administration  of  either 
AID  or  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Development 
Bank.  With  the  machinery  existing  whereby 
Latin  Americans  could  be  afforded  greater 
p«rtlclpatlon  in  the  overall  planning  and  di- 
rection of  inter-American  social  development 
programs,  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
Inter-Amertcan  Development  Bank  in  co- 
operation with  the  OAS. 

7.  Official    U.8.    programs    dedicated    to 


strengthening  United  States-Latin  American 
labor  relations  should  be  based  on  a  poUcy 
which  woxild  demand  that  Latin  Americans 
(on  a  regional  basis)  Identify  their  own  needs 
and  requirement  in  the  labor  field.  Such  a 
poUcy  would  recognize  that  Latin  America's 
labor  problems  can  only  be  solved  meaning- 
fully by  Latin  Americans  themselvee.  More- 
over, such  a  policy  would  recognize  that  the 
building  of  democratic  Institutions  is  funda- 
mentally an  Indigenous  task.  If  in  the  long 
run  the  United  States  hopes  to  have  a  mean- 
ingful Identification  of  interests  with  Latin 
America,  short-term  policies  and  programs 
must  encourage  this  kind  of  institution 
building.  In  the  long  run,  the  baaic  interest 
of  the  United  States  In  the  Latin  American 
labor  movement  Is  precisely  this  growth  of 
responsible,  democratic  labor  institutions. 

8.  The  activities  of  the  U.S.  labor  move- 
ment In  Latin  America  should  provide  greater 
accommodation  for  the  differences  which  ex- 
ist between  the  two  labor  movements;  of 
fundamental  importance  In  this  regard  is 
recognition  and  acceptance  of  the  general 
political  orientation  of  Latin  American  labor. 
Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  unlon-to- 
unlon  acUvltles  rather  than  those  of  an  or- 
ganization such  as  the  American  Institute 
for  Free  Labor  Development  which  embraces 
government  and  business  as  well  as  labor. 
If  Latin  American  trade  imlonists  are  en- 
couraged to  identify  their  own  needs  and 
requirements,  the  unlon-to-unlon  approach 
provides  the  moet  effective  means  of  legiti- 
mately satisfying  them.  In  this  context  and 
with  a  primary  view  to  preserving  the  Inde- 
pendence of  U.S.  labor's  programs  In  Latin 
America,  these  programs  should  receive  gov- 
ernment funds  only  to  the  extent  of  matching 
IT  .3.  labor's  own  private  funding  of  technical 
assUtance  abroad.  In  each  and  every  in- 
stance, covert  funding  of  labor  activities 
must  be  rejected. 

9.  All  of  the  foregoing  implies  the  need 
for  a  basic  reconsideration  of  the  role  of 
AIPLD  as  the  primary  Instnunent  for  offi- 
cial U.S.  assistance  to  Latin  America's  dem- 
ocratic labor  sectors.  In  addition,  and  per- 
haps more  fundamentally.  Congress  should 
give  further  consideration  to  the  definition 
of  TlUe  IX  (UtllizaUon  of  Democratic  Insti- 
tuUons  in  Development)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act,  since  both  State  and  AID  offi- 
cials view  AIFLD  aa  Implementing  Title  DC 
and  thus  following  Congress  mandate. 
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"From   official   oocreepondence   with   the 

"CLASC.  Manlfiesto  de  Los  Trabalada^es 
de  Amerioa  Latina  a  Los  ^e*"**"*!*  _^" 
unidoa  en  la  Cumtne  en  Punto  del  Este, 
12  de  abrU  de  1967. 

AFPKNDIX    I— GOTDXUNW*    OF    SUBCOMltlTlM'S 

1960  Studt 
Policy  statement  regarding  Uo**«*  ^tate^ 
Latin  American  Ubor  relations  by  the  Re- 
search Center  in  Economic  Development  and 
Cultural  Change  of  the  University  of  <»l- 
ckgo  in  its  1960  study  (U.S.  business  and 
Ubor  in  Latin  America)  prepared  under  the 
dir«stion  of  the  Subcommittee  on  AmerlMOi 
Republics  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations 


lie  opinion  within  the  ranks  of  U.8.  labor 
on  problems  of  concern  to  the  mternatlonsl 
labor  movement.  Such  an  opinion  can  hardly 
S.  said  to  exist  at  this  tune.  U.S.  union 
representatives  in  dealings  with  Latin  Amer- 
ican unions  act.  In  many  if  not  moet  IssuM. 
without  the  guidance  of  an  enlightened  pub- 
lic opinion  in  their  own  membership  Inter- 
national affairs  have  thus  far  remained  a  side 
activity  of  US.  labor,  and  the  unions  operate, 
therefore,  without  the  support  of  a  well-in- 
formed  membership   in   this   area 


PBOBLEMS   or  COOPDUTION 

1.  Both  sides  must  recognize  and  whole- 
heartedly accept  the  diversity  of  the  labor 
movements  in  the  two  parts  of  _^e  western 
Hemisphere.  They  muet  ^'^""^°^,^*^ 
this  diversity  corresponds  to  basic  d»ff«encee 
of  hUtoric  and  cultural  background,  and  of 
present  conditions,  tasks,  and  experienc«. 
Any  conscious  or  unconscious  fttempt  to 
shape  the  other  movement  after  the  pattern 
of  ones  own  would  not  only  be  lu*""  but  sOso 
disastrous  for  real  democratic  «500P«a«°J^- 
Democratic  labor  movement*  must  dlstm- 
gulsh  themselves  from  the  Communist-do. 
mlnated  movementa  by  the  recognition  of 
mternatlonal  diversity  and  by  an  absolute 
rejection  of  the  Idea  that  there  is  one  and 
only  one  effective  philosophy  and  method  of 
operation  for  all  labor  movements 

3  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  mere 
U  nothing  one  movement  can  Ifarn  from 
the  other.  Learning,  however.  Is  not  Identi- 
cal with  imiUttng;  nor  «»»  l**™'?^  ^*  ^'^l 
nosed  from  the  outside  by  authority  or 
bought  by  offers  of  material  asslsUnce. 

3  Given  the  tremendous  dlffererjcee  In 
power,  ifrestlge.  and  wealth  of  tie  dfff^ent 
movements,  tact  and  mutual  "nderstajxdlng 
U  a  first  imperative,  if  fruitful  and  lasting 
cooperation  Is  to  be  achieved. 

4  In  order  to  accentuate  democratic  to- 
operatlon.  It  would  seem  advisable  'or  the 
vkrtous  labor  movemente  to  make  deliberate 
effort^s  to  find  common  activities  In  wWch 
cooperation  on  a  footing  of  '•«««>'\»''  f.f^"*^' 
Ity  is  feasible.  Practical  union  activities  and 
edu^tlonal  enterprise,  with  a  minimum  of 
ideological  content  would  seem  to  offer  the 
best  prospects  for  such  democratic  coopera- 
tion. This  does  not  mean  that  contro^'^?*^ 
issues  should  be  altogether  ajo^?^*'"* 
rather  that  communication  is  the  first  re- 
quirement of  succeesful  cooperation. 

5  In  the  light  of  historical  experience.  Mxy 
suspicion  that  U.S.  union  activity  Is  under 
the  control  or  Influence  of  the  State  De- 
partment or  other  official  authorities  would 
bTdlsastrouB.  This  does  not  imply,  of  course, 
that  the  unions  should  not  be  able  to  exert 
their  own  Influence  upon  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment through  regular  democratic  processes. 
On  the  contrary.  If  the  United  Stetes  seems 
committed  to  support  reactionary  and  dic- 
tatorial governments  or  management  against 
labor  in  Latin  America.  U.S.  labor  would  fore- 
go or  reduce  its  power  to  exert;  friendly  in- 
fluence In  Latin  America  unless  It  clearly  ms- 
aaeociated    Itself    from    such    official    U.S. 

^e'^Suih  a  policy  requires  «»*  ^f  •  J*?^" 
emment  repreaentetives  in  the  Ael*  <",*»: 
bor  be  luUy  aware  at  all  times  of  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  represent  U.S.  labor  (let 
alone  business),  and  that  they  make  Latin 
American  labor  leaders  aware  of  the  dls- 
tinction  between  the  functions  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment representatives  and  those  of  U.s. 
labor  officials.  We  cannot  advocate  that  trade 
unionism  be  independent  of  governmente 
elsewhere  and  at  the  same  time  "ur  Uie^- 
tlnctions  between  U.S.  labor  and  VS.  Gov- 
ernment.  ., 

7   Finally,  effective  democratic  cooperation 
requires  the  development  of  an  effective  pub- 


PROBLEMS    CONTBONTINO    OSrr 

1  ORIT  has  not  succeeded  to  any  great 
extent  In  Increasing  Its  membership  or  en- 
larging Its  scope.  In  the  main.  It  has  retained 
the  p<^ltlon  with  which  It  started  Its  career. 
No  successful  major  organizing  campaigns 
have  been  undertaken.  As  a  reeult,  there  are 
stUl  some  open  gaps  in  the  scope  o^  OBrr. 
and  some  unions  take  a  waiting  attitude 
toward  It;  for  thU  hesltance,  Venezuela  Is 
perhaps  the  outstanding  example.' 

2  Some  of  the  ouUtandlng  leaders  of 
ORIT— affiliated  unions  In  Cuba  and  the 
president  of  ORIT  Itself  have  been  accused— 
With  varying  degrees  of  J"««flcatlon-of  hav- 
ing been  associated  with  the  BatUta  dictator- 
ship m  Cuba.  Whatever  the  degree  of  in- 
volvement in  each  specific  case,  large  sectors 
of  Latin  American  public  opinion  seem  to 
have  accepted  the  accusations  as  true.  As  a 
result,  the  moral  authority  of  OHIT  has 
greatly  suffered  with  the  democratic  and 
liberal  groups  of  Latin  America.  Some  critics 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  question  whether  om  i 
can  effectively  serve  as  a  framework  for 
democratic  trade  unionism  In  Latin  America 
lor  a  considerable  time  to  come. 

3  Changes  In  the  leading  personnel  of 
ORIT  durmg  the  last  few  years  do  not  seem 
to  have  enhanced  the  effectiveness  of  ORIT. 
There  appears  to  have  been  less  aggressive 
and  less  vigorous  leadership  during  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  recent  years.  Local  ORIT 
representatives  have  not  always  been  im- 
pressive figures.  ^„-_,  J  „  „„* 

4  In  the  ABC  countries,  ORIT  does  not 
seem  to  play  a  decisive  part.  In  Argentina  a 
movement  toward  ORIT  exists,  but  although 
It  has  made  some  progress,  much  remains  to 
be  done  Communist  influence  Is  quite  strong 
in  Brazil,  and  the  situation  in  Chile  is  also 
rather  unfavorable  from  the  ORIT  po^t  of 
view  Without  strong  positions  in  the  ABC 
countries,  however.  GRIT'S  Influence  In  South 
Amertca  is  of  necessity  highly  restricted. 

8  QuesUons  have  arisen  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  ICPTU  itself  has  been  or  Mm 
be  of  use  in  Latin  America.  The  feeling  exists 
that  the  ICFTU  has  not  made  any  great 
contribution  to  the  work  of  GRIT  and  that 
the  Etiropean  and  United  Stetee  leadership  of 
the  ICl^TU  by  Ite  very  nattire  could  iw)t  en- 
hance  the  authority  of  ORIT  as  to  suggest 
that  ORIT  should  be  reorganized  as  essen- 
tially an  independent  organization,  with 
ICFTU  headquarter*  limited  to  research  and 
educational  functions. 

6  In  the  most  extreme  form,  this  criti- 
cUm-^ften  inspired  by  Communist 
sources— implies  that  ORIT's  effectiveness  in 
Latin  America  U  greaUy  Impaired  by  the  In- 
clusion of  United  Stotes  (and,  to  a  far  leaser 
extent,  of  Canadian)  unions  In  the  organiza- 
tion. Given  the  relationship  of  Inequality 
between  the  United  Statee  and  the  Latin 
American  unions  and  the  strength  of  anu- 
U.S  feelings  in  Latin  American  labor,  OHIT, 
it  is  said  appears  in  Latin  American  eyes 


as  a  U.S.-domlnated  organization.  This  hand- 
icap could  be  overcome  and  ORTT  could 
perform  far  better  if  it  were  limited  to  tte 
^tiona  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  As  *  Purely 
or  primarily  Latin  American  OTganlzation  it 
coiUd  grow  to  ttie  point  where  it  oould  enter 
into  relations  on  a  footing  of  r««o!?«^^le 
equality  with  the  United  Statw  andCana- 
man  unions  for  common  acUvlUes.  Whether 
such  a  reorganized  ORTT  would  not  turn 
into  an  antl-U.S.  organization  or  at  least  ac- 
cept a  neutralist  position  would  remain  to    _ 

bA  seen 

7   The  position  of  the  advocates  of  a  sfP*- 
ratlon  between  OBIT  and  Uie  United  State, 
is  weakened  by  the  fact  tiiat  some  of  me 
ITS  have  succeeded  in  achieving  considerable 
successes  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  In- 
clude U.S.  aflUlates.  The  ITS  of  the  postel 
workers,  of  the    food  and  drink  workers,  of 
the  commercial  employees,  and  others  have 
jtreatly  expanded  the  scope  and  the  Intensity 
of   their  activities   wlUiout   seeming  to  be 
seriously  hampered  by  the  existence  of  power- 
ful  U  S.  aflUlates.  Conceivably,  an  organiza- 
tion consisting  of  unions  In  the  same  oc- 
cupation or  ti-ade  can  perform  successfully 
on  a  less  Ideological  or  political  level  tiian 
an  international  organization  consisting  of 
national  trade  union  centers,  which  are— in 
Latin  America  even  more  than  In  many  other 
parts  of  the  worid— poUtical  and  ideological 
organizations. 

8  This  line  of  reasoning  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported by  numerous  cases  of  direct  coopera- 
«on  between  United  Stotes  and  Latin  Amer- 
lean  unions,  outside  of  the  framework  of 
ORIT.  A  significant  niunber  of  U.S.  unions 
have  such  direct  contacts.  Including  such  in- 
fluential unions  as  the  United  Steel  Workers, 
the  Oil.  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers,  the 
UAW  the  United  Mine  Workers.  Cooperation 
has  existed  mainly  In  the  form  of  mutual  In- 
formation on  matters  affecting  coUectlye 
bargaining  and  has  been  particularly  useful 
inthe  caw  of  U.S.  flrms  (or  U.S.  conti-oUed 
firms)  operating  In  Latin  Amertca.  Again, 
cooperation  has  been  moet  fruitful  on  the 
level  of  common  trade  xmlon  tasks. 

9  Unavoidably,  the  question  of  financial 
aselstanoe  to  Latin  American  unions  has  to 
be  faced,  since  It  plays  an  Important  part  In 
the  relationships  in  both  a  favorable  and  un- 
favorable sense.  I.t  has  been  commonly  ac- 
cepted m  the  international  labor  movement 
that  stronger  organizations  give  assUtance  to 
their  weaker  colleagues  In  other  countrU*. 
Such  assistance  Is  regarded  as  Justified  partly 
on  the  score  of  enlightened  self-interest  and 
partiy  In  the  name  of  International  solidar- 
ity However.  International  asslstence  Insofar 
as  It  is  given  by  unions  Is  not  to  be  granted 
without  limits.  It  is  subject  to  a  number  ol 
conditions. 

(o)  It  is  designed  to  meet  temporary  emer- 
gencies or  to  give  a  new  labor  organization 
a  start;  aid  should  not  be  permanent.  No 
workers'  organization  can  be  autonomous  if 
It  is  permanentiy  based  on  outeide  financial 

**^b)  It  is  to  be  rendered  publicly.  Secret 
assistance  may  be  warranted  In  a  particular 
emergency,  but  as  soon  as  that  emergency  is 
over,   the   facte   are  to  be   revealed   to  the 

^"(c)*^  Financial  asslstence  to  unions  should 
originate  exclusively  with  workers  organlza- 

(d)  Longer  term  assUtance  should  be  given 
on  a  decreasing  scale.  It  U  not  easy  for  an 
outelder   to   estebllsh    whether   these   rules 


•  Since  this  was  written,  labor  congress^ 
In  Cuba.  Venezuela,  and  ChUe  have  caUed 
for  the  esteblUhment  of  a  new  Latin  Amer- 
ican labor  federation.  ThU  would,  of  course, 
be  directed  against  ORTT  as  well  as  the 
United  Stotes.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  Ven- 
ezuela labor  especially  U  moving  from  a 
position  of  hesltance  toward  ORIT  to  a  posl- 
tton  of  actively  seeking  to  promote  a  kind 
of  third-force  labor  movement  in  Latin 
America. 


•The  stotements  made  In  points  (b)  and 
(c)  are  not  Intended  to  imply  that  these 
rules  have  or  have  not  been  ^nolated.  AvaU- 
able  evidence  U  insufficient  to  support  eltoer 
conclusion.  However,  rumors  about  swret 
funds  are  being  spread  throughout  Latin 
America-undoubtedly  often  by  Co^^' 
nUt  or  pro-Communl.st  sources— and  widely 
Seueved  to  be  true.  Clear  policy  stot«mente 
as  outilned  above  might  be  of  some  help  in 
estoblUhlng  the  facte. 
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have  been  observed 
United  States  and 
but  It  Is  fair  to  say 
America  suspect 
opinion  la  not  Uml^ 
ward  the  United 
Communist-dominated 
trallst"  unions  have 
nanclal     assistance 
sources  would  not 
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by  U.S.  labor. 

10.  In  any  case 
to  dominate  joint  United 
lean  organizations 
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the  Latin   Americaz 
stood   by  many   bu  . 
labor    representative 
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EXCHANCl  I 
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expensive  and,  at  times, 
this  particular  use  of 
funds  the  most  effective?  Would  not  the  es- 
tablishment of  scho  )ls  and  training  centers, 
and  the  delegation  )f  US.  experts  to  Latin 
America  for  prolon(  ed  stays  to  teach  and 
advise  praduce  more    lasting  effects? 

T.  A  trtp-to  the  U  Uted  States  has  become 
a  kind  of  badge  of  ixerlt  for  trade  unionists 
with  Icnown  pro-U.S  leanings  In  some  Latin 
American  countries.  It  Is  often  a  reward  for 
past  achievements  U  pro-U.S.  activities.  We 
are  preaching  to  thel  converted. 

3.  In  some  cases  it  Is  reported  that  the 
acceptance  of  an  InVltation  to  the  United 
States  greatly  weakened  the  status  of  the 
person  concerned  In  pie  trade  union  move- 
ment. He  was  descrlped  as  a  U.S.  protege, 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  authority 
as  a  union  leader. 

4.  The  program  shduld  not  be  abandoned, 
but  perhaps  be  mcdlfled.  The  emphasis 
should  be  shifted  fro  n  extensive  travel  and 


sightseeing    to   more 


study  and  research.  T  lere  should  be  system- 
atic foUowup  by  effort )  to  maintain  relations 


among  "graduates"  of 


8.  Sending  U.S.  expsrts  to  other  coimtrles 


to  teach  In  the  field 


of  Industrial  relations 


and  to  render  technl  :al  assistance — e.g.,  in 


labor  statistics.  In  th< 


legislation,   etc. — woulp   seem   a   worthwhile 
endeavor. 
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PART  II — REPORT  ON  REVIEW  Or  ACTIVTnES  tJN- 
DER  CONTRACTS  WITH  THE  AltfERICAN  INSTI- 
TUTE FOR  FREE  LABOR  DEVELOPMENT,  AGENCT 
FOR  INTXRNATIONAI.  DEVELOPMENT,  DEPART- 
MENT   OF    STATE 

Comptroller  General  or  the 

United  States, 
Washington.  D.C..  May  20. 1968. 

Hon.  J.  W.  PCLBRIGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  accompsmying 
report  presents  the  results  of  our  review  of 
contracts  between  the  American  Institute 
for  Free  Labor  Development  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  which  we 
made  In  response  to  your  request  of  June  6, 
1967. 

These  contract  arrangements  grew  out  of 
earlier  attempts  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  to  strengthen  the  democratic 
trade  union  leadership  in  Latin  America.  As 
details  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  were 
worked  out.  it  was  recognized  at  the  highest 
executive  levels  of  Government  that  the 
American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Develop- 
ment represented  a  realistic  and  imagina- 
tive approach  to  some  of  the  major  prob- 
lems of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
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We  noted  that  the  contractor  had  been 
granted  a  high  degree  of  flexibility  «or  the 
rta^  reason  of  obtaining  effective  unlon- 
to-unlon  cooperation  expected  to  accomplish 
results  that  could  not  be  achieved  directly 
by  the  U.S.  Government.  We  also  noted  in- 
stances where  the  relationship  of  close  co- 
operation expected  from  the  contractor  wlth- 
Inthe  framework  of  flexibility  had  not  been 
fully  achieved.  .        .^ 

We  were  not  able  during  our  review  to 
reach  any  specific  conclusion  on  the  rela- 
tive success  of  the  Institute  as  an  instrument 
for  achieving  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectlyw  In 
the  labor  sector.  We  agree  that  the  Institute 
represents  a  realistic  and  Imaginative  ap- 
proach to  some  of  the  major  problems  of 
the  Western  HemUphere.  For  example,  it 
provides  a  means  whereby  the  workers  of 
LaUn  America  can  participate  In  the  AllUnce 
for  Progress  and  become  more  active  In  the 
economic  and  social  progress  of  their  coun- 
tries. 

As  the  report  shows,  however,  the  Agency 
has  been  concerned  with  problems  surround- 
ing the  institute's  operations  that  tend  to 
undermine  the  confidence  In  and  respect  for 
the  institute  which  its  potential  should 
warrant.  In  this  respect,  the  Agency  has 
steted  that  It  hopes  to  complete  an  assess- 
ment of  the  relative  success  of  the  Institute 
in  time  to  incorporate  necessary  improve- 
ments into  the  contracto  when  they  are 
extended  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

In  the  interest  of  providing  for  more  ade- 
quate guidance  and  maintaining  the  surveil- 
lance normally  associated  with  sound  tech- 
nical service  contract  arrangements,  without 
upsetting  the  underlying  principle  of  union- 
to-unlon  cooperation,  we  have  proposed  that 
the  Administration,  Agency  for  International 
Development : 

Provide  for  a  reevaluatlon  of  the  contract 
relationship  with  a  view  toward  Implement- 
ing a  system  which  can  be  applied  more  uni- 
formly to  carry  out  the  broad  purposes  of 
the  contract  and  at  the  same  time  recognize 
minimal  guidance,  coordination,  and  gen- 
eral BurvelUance  that  are  necessary  for  sound 
contract  administration. 

Direct  that  an  evaluation  be  made  of  the 
Agency's  capacity  to  monitor  the  institutes 
activities,  both  in  Washington  and  at  the 
mission  level,  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  results 
of  that  evaluation,  take  action  to  Insure 
that  appropriate  assignments  of  personnel 
will  be  made  as  necessary. 

Provide  for  more  detailed  analyses  of  fu- 
ture institute  programs  and  budgets  and. 
as  a  minimum,  consider  establishing  line- 
Item  limitations  or  other  similar  expendl- 
ture  limitations  and  controls  with  respect 
to  Its  activities. 

Take  appropriate  action.  In  cooperation 
with  the  institute,  to  evaluate  the  Institute  s 
educational  program  with  a  view  toward 
implementing  adequate  administrative  and 
reporting  requirements. 

By  arrangement  with  members  of  your 
staff,  copies  of  our  draft  report  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  Agency  and  to  the  institute 
lor  review  and  comment.  Their  comments 
indicate,  in  general,  that  corrective  action  Is 
being  taken  or  considered  In  line  with  our 
proposals.  ^.    . 

The  Agency  has  pointed  out,  however,  that, 
m  those  cases  where  Its  review  indicates 
that  alternatives  will  better  serve  the  needs 
of  its  development  activities,  it  will  imple- 
ment them  rather  than  the  specific  methods 
that  we  have  proposed.  We  concur  In  this 

concept.  ,     . 

The  substance  of  the  comments  received 
from  the  Agency  and  the  American  Institute 
for  Free  Labor  Development  and  the  actions 
taken  or  planned  are  incorporated  In  the  re- 
port as  aporoprlate.  Coplea  of  the  responses 
are  Included  as  appendixes  to  the  report. 

We  believe  that  the  contents  of  this  re- 
Dort  would  be  of  interest  to  other  oommit- 
iees  and  to  Members  of  the  Congress.  How- 
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ever,  release  of  the  report  will  be  made  only 
upon  your  approval.  »  -    „.  .,« 

With  the  approval  of  your  staff,  we  are 
sending  an  Information  copy  of  this  report 
to  the  Administrator,  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ElLMER  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

INTRODCCnON 

The  General  Accounting  Office  ha«  com- 
pleted a  review  of  contracts  between  the 
American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Develop- 
ment (AIPLD)  and  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (AID)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Our  review  was  made  at  the 
request  of  the  Chairman.  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  U.S.  Senate  (see  app.  I),  pur- 
suant to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921  (31  US.C.  63).  and  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  US.C.  67) . 

Our  field  review,  completed  In  November 
1967,  consisted  of  an  examination  of  contract 
files  and  related  records  at  AID  and  AIFLD 
offices  m  Washington,  DC,  and  at  their  re- 
lated offices  m  the  countries  of  Brazil,  Chile, 
Guyana,  and  Honduras.  Also,  In  conjunction 
with  our  review,  we  discussed  various  aspects 
of  the  contract  activities  with  AID,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  AIFLD  officials.  In  each 
country  visited  we  made  onsite  Inspections 
of  various  AIFLD  projects.  Throughout  the 
period  of  our  review  we  maintained  liaison 
with  staff  memlwrs  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
American  Republics  Affairs  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Th»  principal  officials  responsible  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  AIFLD  contracts  are 
shown  in  appendix  II. 

On  January  22.  1968,  by  arrangement  with 
staff  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
American  Republics  Affairs,  we  submitted  a 
draft  report  on  our  findings  and  proposals 
to  AID  for  comment.  We  also  requested  that 
It  give  representatives  of  AIFLD  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  draft  and  provide  their 
comments.  Appendix  HI  contains  the  com- 
ments of  AID  dated  March  8.  1968.  to  which 
Is  attached  the  comments  of  AIFLD  dated 
February  7,  1968.  Where  appropriate,  these 
comments  are  discussed  In  the  body  of  the 
report.  AddlUonal  comments  received  from 
AID  on  April  24,  1968,  devoted  to  AIFLD  pro- 
grams In  BrazU,  are  Included  as  Appendix 
IV. 
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AID  asslsUnce  ventures  in  many  fields  are 
accomplished  by  contracting  with  organiza- 
tions such  as  universities,  institutes,  and 
self-contained  business- type  enterprises  to 
provide  technical  and  professional  help  to 
counterpart  institutions  In  foreign  countries. 
Such  a  contract  relationship  was  developed 
between  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement  because  of  their  joint 
recognition  of  the  need  to  strengthen  free 
and  democratic  trade  unions  In  Latin 
America. 

SlmUar  to  and  probably  more  or  less  con- 
current with  the  cold  war  struggle  between 
nations,  there  developed  a  struggle  between 
trade  unions  of  the  world  to  establish  them- 
selves and  to  develop.  In  1949  the  Intema- 
Uonal  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions 
(ICFTU)  was  established  as  a  counterweight 
to  the  CommunUt-domlnated  World  Fed- 
eration of  Trade  Unions  (WFTU).  (See  app. 
V  for  a  chart  of  International  Trade  Union 
Organizations.)  Actively  afflUated  under  the 
ICFTU  are  the  Inter-American  Regional 
Organization  of  Workers  (ORIT)  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations  (AFL-CIO). 

The  AFL-CIO,  through  Ite  executive  coun- 
cil and  department  of  International  affairs, 
made  substantial  contributions  toward  help- 
ing build  free  unions  aU  over  the  world.  In 
August  1960  It  aUocated  about  $20,000  for  a 
study  on  the  feaslbUlty  of  setting  up  an  In- 
stitute to  develop  democratic  trade  union 
leaders  In  Latin  Amertca.  The  study  resulted 


in   plans   to   estabUah  an   institute  for  the  >■" 
training  of  Latin  American  union  leaders  and 

workers.  ,_  ^  ,,  ^^ 

In  May  1961  the  AFL-CIO  approached  pri- 
vate foundations,  businessmen,  and  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  seek  financing  for  the 
planned  Institute.  In  June  1961  it  allocated 
an  additional  $15,000  toward  development  of 
the  institution  which  was  to  be  established 
along  the  lines  of  a  previous  3-month  course 
held  by  the  Communications  Workers  oi 
America  for  lU  Latin  American  afflllatM. 

Following  these  events,  in  August  1961  the 
AIFLD  was  incorporated  in  Delaware  as  a 
private,  nonprofit  organization.  Prominent 
North  and  Latin  Americans  became  members 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  »      «„. 

These  events  were  taking  place  at  a  time 
when  the  VS.  Government,  in  cooperation 
With  Its  Latin  American  neighbors,  was  em- 
barking on  a  bold  new  venture.  In  March 
1961  at  a  White  House  reception  for  Latin 
American  diplomats,  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy suggested  an  Alliance  for  P/oK^^^n 
■•a  vast  cooperative  effort  •  •  •  to  satisfy^, 
the  basic  needs  of  the  American  people 
for  homes,  work,  and  land,  health  and 
schools  •  •  V"  At  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay, 
on  August  17,  1961,  the  President's  words 
and  Latin  America's  aspirations  were  trans- 
lated into  a  formal  charter,  signed  by  all 
members  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  except  Cuba. 

one  of  the  specific  goals  enumerated  In  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  was  that  institu- 
tions m  both  the  public  and  Prtvat^sectors, 
including  labor  organizations,  cooperatives, 
and  commercial.  Industrial,  and  financl=a  in- 
stitutions, be  strengthened  and  ^'^P^°;-^J°l 
the  increasing  and  effective  use  of  dom«tlc 

resources  and  that  the  ^'^^^i/^^^J'?' ^i^?^ 
sary  to  permit  a  fair  distribution  of  the  fruits 
of   economic   and  social  progress  be   carried 

°"a's  details  of  the  Alliance  for  P^^g'-e^  !;«" 
worked  out.  It  was  recognized  a\"ie  ^ilghest 
executive  levels  of  Government  that  AIFIJ3 
represented  a  realistic  and  Imag  native  ap- 
proach to  some  of  the  major  problems  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  ^    .     v.,     *^  .» 

It  was  considered  highly  desirable  to  en- 
courage the  active  participation  of  private 
groups.  In  that  context,  the  American  labor 
movement  was  encouraged  to  Participate  In 
cooperation  with  the  workers  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica on  projects— such  as  education,  workers 
housing,  and  cooperatives— and  thereby  per- 
mit the  workers  and  their  unions  to  par- 
ticipate m  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  be- 
come more  active  In  the  economic  and  social 
nrogress  of  their  coimtries. 

In  January  1962  the  U.S.  Government  es- 
tablished the  Labor  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  which  labor  devel- 
oped into  the  present  Labor  Advisory  Com- 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Assistance.  The  Commit- 
tee includes  prominent  American  labor  lead- 
ers Through  Its  meetings,  attended  by  top 
officials  of  appropriate  Government  agencies, 
it  advises  the  U.S.  Government  on  Latin 
American  labor  matters. 

It  was  primarily  through  the  first  meet- 
ings of  the  Labor  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
AlUance  for  Progress  In  1962  that  financial 
support  by  the  Government  for  AIFLD  s  ac- 
tivities was  decided  upon.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing on  January  25.  1962,  agreement  was 
reiched  to  make  $350,000  avaUable  to  AIFLD 
to  enable  It  to  undertake  Its  educational  ac- 
tivities. Of  this  amount,  $100,000  was  pro- 
vided from  the  Presidents  contingency  fund, 
through  the  Department  of  Labor. 

At  the  second  meeting  on  March  12.  1962. 
It  was  decided  that  necessary  funding  to 
AIFLD  would  be  provided  by  AID  under  tech- 
nical service  contract  arrangements.  Shortly 
thereafter.  AID  provided  the  remaining  $250,- 
000  under  its  first  contract  with  Am^  and 
later  the  Government  provided  $210,000  un- 
der a  separate  contract  so  that  AIFLD  could 
commence  technical  assistance  in  the  field  of 
social  projects  activities. 
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ezi  ended 
American 
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operatic  >ns 


Following  the  ea^bllsbment 
Amj}  contract  rela^onahlp 
gT«w  rapidly  and 
nearly  all  Latin 
Inception  through 
tng  of  AIFLD 

•18  million.  U.S.  obligation 
year  are  shown  below, 
Flacal  year: 

1M2 

i0ea 

19M 

186S 

1998 

1967 


Total 


trtbutlona  from  U.S. 


AIFLD,  more  than  70 
contributed  almoat  $1 
can  labor  movement 
ttian  $1  million  front 
1967.  Tbase  sources 
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expenses     for 
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of  the  AID- 
in  196a.  AIFLD 
Its  operations  to 
countries.  n«m 
year  1867.  UA  fund- 
amounted  to  almost 
of  funds  by  fiscal 


Amount 

•SM.ooo 

1.  saa.  934 

a,  383.  370 
4.  764, 893 
a.  694.  600 
4.  304. 036 


18.999,711 


AIFLD  also  receive  i  support  through  oon- 


buslness  firms  and  the 


American    labor    movement.    According    to 


business  concerns  liave 
million  and  the  Ameil- 
hu  contributed  more 
Its  Inception  through 
of  funding  constitute 


about  13  .percent  of  i  .IFLD's  total  income 
A  detklled  statement  of  AmiD's  revenue 


calendar     yews     1983 


through  1967  Is  sho^rn  as  appendix  VI.  The 
AID  funds  have  bee  a  provided  under  con- 
tracts for  educatlocal  and  social  projects 
acttvlUes  as  describe*]  below. 


Contract 


AID/La-lS 


This  was  AID'S  fir  it  contract  with  AIFLD 
for  educational  actiirlties.  It  Initially  pro- 
vided 8360.000  for  Al  wlH  to  miuate  a  train- 
ing program  in  Wash  ngton.  D.C..  for  43  LaUn 
American  union  lead  srs.  to  be  followed  by  a 
9-month  internship  ]  trogram  upon  return  to 
their  respective  coun  Ties. 

The  contract  was  [extended  through  De- 
cember 31.  1963.  to/  provide  for  additional 
AIFLD  training  programs  both  In  the  United 
States  and  in  variouk  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. 

By  mutual  oonseiit,  this  contract  was 
terminated  at  the  etd  of  1963.  with  ite  re- 
quirements and  unuied  funding  to  be  in- 
corporated into  a  J  ew  contract.  For  the 
total  educational  act  vlties  performed  under 


the    contract.    Aim 
totaUng  8797.000. 


Contract 


AtD/Lar-43 


03 

$210 


concurri  ntly 


was    provided    funds 


AIFUD's  social  projects 
August  9.  1962.  with 
000  for  AIFLD  to  set 
department   to   assist 
in  Latin   America 
sound  projects.  The 
with  the  contract 
ties  until  December  31, 
and    unused 
to  a  new  con- 
under   the   contract 


reqi  irements 
transferred 


This  contract  for 
activity  was  signed 
initial  funding  of 
up   a  social   projects 
democratic   labor   unons 
in  developing  technically 
contract  ran 
for  educational  actlvl 
1963.    when    Its 
funding  were  also 
tract.   Funds   provldeb 
totaled  $399,083 

Contract  ilD/La-162 

This  contract  becane  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1964.  and  con  bined  AIFLD's  educa- 
tional and  social  pr  »Jeets  activities  which 
previoxisly  had  been  performed  under  sep- 
arate contracts. 

AID'S  Initial  obligation  under  the  contract 
was  $1,016,000,  divided  equally  for  educa- 
tional and  social  prtMects.  Subsequent  obli- 
gations through  Marih  1965,  Including  un- 
used funds  from  the  :wo  previous  contracts, 
brought  total  fundln)  under  the  contract  to 
84,196,787. 

Although  no  additional  funds  had  been 
provided  under  this  c<  mtract  after  early  1966, 
a  small  unused  balarce  remained.  The  con- 
tract was  scheduled  to  expire  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1967. 

Contract  a  \tD/La-259 
By    early    1966    ths    combined    contract 
(AID/La-162)     for    educational    and    social 
projects  became  an  admlnlstrattTe  burden 


upon  AID  and  AIFLD  because  It  required 
amendment  each  time  the  scope  of  work  was 
changed  or  each  time  additional  funds  were 
added.  For  that  reason,  in  March  1965.  AID 
and  AIFLD  formulated  a  new  open  end-typte 
contract,  with  specific  work  to  be  under- 
taken pursuant  to  the  Issuance  of  Individual 
task  orders. 

At  the  time  of  our  review  AID  had  Issued 
36  task  orders  covering  a  wide  range  of 
AIFLD  acUvltlee  In  the  United  States  and  In 
almost  all  Latin  American  countries.  Over 
$9.3  mllUon  bad  been  provided  tmder  the 
contract  to  fund  the  individual  task  orden. 
Grant  AID/La-58 

This  grant,  effective  November  16.  1963, 
made  available  $135,000  to  the  atwtji  to 
carry  out  a  trade  union  educational  program 
In  Peru  over  a  13-month  period.  Subee> 
quently,  amendmenta  to  the  grant  increased 
the  available  amount  to  $498,749  for  con- 
tinuation of  these  activities  ttirough  June 


30,  1967.  The  AIFLD  reported  that  $477,401 
had  been  exp>ended  under  the  grant  through 
June  30, 1967. 

Grant  AlD/Ut-ill 

ThU  grant,  effective  July  28.  1988.  made 
available,  out  of  AID  contingency  funds, 
$800,000  to  be  used  by  the  AIFLD  for  the 
initial  phase  of  a  housing  project  in  San 
Pedro  de  Macoris.  Dominican  Republic.  After 
the  planned  number  of  houses  (110)  had 
been  completed,  the  AIFLD  reported  that  an 
imexpended  balance  of  $78,261  was  avaiUble 
as  of  March  1967.  At  the  time  of  our  review 
the  AIFLD  and  AID  were  considering  using 
tills  balance  for  another  smaller  housing 
project. 

Other  contracts 

Other  contracte  have  been  entered  into 
from  time  to  time  to  permit  AIFLD  to  make 
specific  use  of  funds  or  to  undertake  pro- 
grams In  a  specific  country.  These  contracte 
are  scheduled  lielow: 


Contract  No. 


Eflectivt  dits     Tormlnation 
date 


Applictblo  country 


Funds 


iS(}*i?;*L 0«»-  S'l'M  M.r.  10.1985  GustoiMl... 

i  R'/i4:?S"??i,-«  ViV **•»  '••"*5  S«pf.30.19S5  Honduras... 

1  R^t^l''i'n°""'' Frt.  16.1965  D«e.  31.1966  EIS.lv.dor. 

i  R'n  I:5«'J"  i2 !*•»  '••"«*  f^-  »«»96«    Honduras... 

AID/U-522-T-124 Oct  1,1965  Juno  30, 1966 do 


»5.500 

6,000 
50.300 
1.197 
5.000 
15.000 
4,000 
5,000 


K0T7CATIONAL    PBOOXAIC 

AlKiD's  educational  program  for  Latin 
American  union  leaden  and  workers  was 
Initiated  and  developed  along  the  lines  of 
training  for  vast  numben  of  studenta  at 
the  local  level,  with  promising  students  pro- 
gressing upward  through  intensive  traimng 
at  national  centera  in  Latin  America,  to  more 
advanced  courses  held  In  the  United  States. 
Courses  at  all  levels  are  descrll>ed  by 
AIFLD  as  containing  a  variety  of  subjecte 
aimed  at  providing  the  partlclpanto  with 
skills,  attitudes,  and  know-how  necessary 
to  attain  the  basic  objectives  of  a  strong 
and  democratic   trade  union   movement. 

AIFLD's  basic  In -country  programs  con- 
sist of  local  or  regional  short-term  seminars 
of  from  about  1  week  up  to  about  4  weeks. 
Weekend  and  evening  courses  are  also  com- 
mon. These  semlnara  constitute  AIFLD's 
educational  efforta  at  the  grassroots  level 
in  interior  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of 
Latin  America  and  often  provide  AIFLD  a 
first  attempt  or  contact  to  begin  working 
with  labor  unions.  These  efforts  are  adapted 
to  fit  the  needs  and  requlrementa  of  each 
country's  labor  movement.  For  example, 
courses  are  conducted  at  a  higher  level  In 
Argentina,  which  has  a  well-developed  trade 
union  movement  and  workers  who  are  fair- 
ly well  educated,  while  courses  In  northeast 
Brazil  Include  literacy  training,  vocational 
training,  and  lectures  on  basic  health  and 
sanitation. 

The  AIFLD  short-term  seminars  are  pri- 
marily of  the  lectura  and  question  type,  but 
they  also  include  workshops,  group  discus- 
sions, and  even  movies  as  motivation  for 
attendance  or  as  a  basis  for  discussion.  In 
all  of  these  grassroote  activities,  basic  trade 
union  courses — history  and  international  ac- 
tivities of  the  labor  movement,  organization, 
structure  and  union  finance,  collective  bar- 
gaining and  labor  legislation— are  Introduced 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  alnu  of  these  local 
seminars,  as  well  as  more  advanced  AIFLD 
courses,  are  to  give  a  basic  trade  union 
education  to  union  members  develop  leader- 
ship skills,  and  teach  methods  of  strength- 
ening their  unions  against  totalitarian  in- 
filtration and  tactics.  Also,  of  major  im- 
portance, selected  studenta  ara  chosen  to 
attend  national  or  regional  resident  courses 
conducted  by  AIFLD. 
In  each  country  of  operation  AIFLD  has 


established,  either  on  ito  own  or  In  cooper- 
ation with  an  established  local  Institution, 
national  or  regional  Institutes.  These  are  in- 
stitutee,  primarily  under  the  control  of 
Amj},  where  more  extensive  union  training 
courses  are  conducted.  Courses  range  from 
1  week  or  less  up  to  3  months  and  cover 
a  wide  range  of  subjecte. 

AIFLD  also  maintains  an  advanced  train- 
ing centar  at  Front  Royal,  Va..  where  selected 
studenta  are  brought  for  courses  of  10  weeks' 
duration.  Subjecta  taught  Include  adult  ed- 
ucation and  training,  iMialc  economics,  labor 
history  and  functions,  trade  unions  and  eco- 
nomic development,  and  democracy  versus 
totalitarianism.  Field  tripe  to  various  pointe 
in  the  United  States  are  also  provided  to 
studenta.  EnroUees  in  the  Front  Royal 
courses  are  normally  selected  by  the  top 
AIFLD  representaUve  in  a  country.  In  con- 
sultation with  local  imion  oSlclals. 

In  addition  to  initiating  the  educational 
activities  described  above,  the  AIFLD  Ini- 
tiated, In  September  1966.  a  project  to  train 
Latin  American  speclallsta  in  the  field  of 
labor  economics,  to  be  carried  out  In  collabo- 
ration with  Loyola  umverslty  in  New  Or- 
leans, La.  The  duration  of  the  course  is  the 
equivalent  of  two  university  semesters,  fol- 
lowed by  a  1-  or  2-month  study  at  the  Front 
Royal  Institute.  The  first  class  of  labor  econ- 
omlste,  15  studenta  from  10  Latin  American 
countries,  was  graduated  In  May  1967. 

IMTOtNSHV   PIOCKAM 

Upon  completion  of  training  in  the  United 
States,  many  graduates  are  selected  tot  a 
period  of  intamshlp  upon  return  to  their 
respective  countries.  They  are  paid  by  AIFLD 
during  this  period  of  9  months  for  the  stated 
purpose  of  helping  financially  weak  unions 
in  Latin  America  to  utilize  the  full-time 
services  of  Front  Royal  graduates  In  orga- 
nizing educational  and  administrative 
duties. 

SOCIAL  PXOJXCT* 

In  accordance  with  Ita  contract  with  AID. 
AIFLD  established  a  social  projecte  depart- 
ment to  provide  technical  assistance  to  help 
labor  imlons  provide  tangible  social  benefite 
for  their  members  and  to  give  them  the 
capabilities  for  active  Involvement  in  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  their 
countries.  Through  this  department,  with 
extensive  assistance  by  private  professional 
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oonsultante.  AIFLD  has  engaged  »  "«c^ 
projecte  as  low-cort  housing,  community  fa- 
Slttes,  labor  training  and  organizational 
center.,  the  establishment  of  cooperative. 
and  of  worker.*  banks,  and  other  small 
and  "impact"  projecta.  The  former  are  n- 
nanced  t^AID  and  the  latter  are  financed 

by  AIPU>.  _.  „. 

In  subsequent  sections  of  thU  report  we 
discuss  delays  encountered  in  implementing 
AIFLD  housing  projecte.  particularly  under 
AID'S  Housing  Guaranty  Program .  and  the 
detrimental  effecta  of  delays  upon  AIFLD  ob- 
jectives. We  attribute  the  delays,  l^y^-^ 
an  interest  rate  celUng  problem  that  exUted 
during  1965  and  part  of  1966.  ,„.„^^ 

In  Mmmentlng  on  the  housing  prog»«». 
AID  has  stated  that  the  sponsor  (AIFLD) 
bear,  primary  responslbiUty  for  resolving 
Whatever  problem.  arUe  during  proc«»^°K 
and  ImplementaUon  of  the  project.  AID  ^ 
that,  although  AIFLD  experienced  many 
problems  which  were  beyond  ite  control,  such 
u  the  interest  rate  celling  In  ChUe.  these 
were  problem,  related  to  proJecta  which 
AIFLD  elected  to  pursue  In  the  Arst  place. 
AID  said  also  that,  from  implementation  in 
1066  of  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act.  the  question  of  allowable  interest 
rates  had  not  caused  substantial  delays  In 
the   implementation   of   housing   guarantee 

projecta. 

ramnxQB 


ing  out  that  there  were  areas  where  improye- 
^nt  was  needed.  AIFtU  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  any  substMitive  changes  that  might 
be  contemplated  in  ite  contractual  relation- 
ship  with  AID  would  be  a  proper  matter  for 
review  by  the  L*bor  Advisory  Committee  on 
Foreign  Assistance. 

In  our  opinion,  substantial  improvementa 
in  guidance  and  controls  can  be  implemented 
to  improve  the  contract  acUvitles.  In  addl- 
Uon.  we  believe  that  improvements  are 
needed  in  AID'S  capacity  for  monitoring 
AIFUJ  activlUes  and  in  AID'S  management 
of  AIFIX)  programs  and  budgete.  These  areas 
are  discusied  In  more  detail  m  6u»»^e°« 
sections  of  this  report  and  are  followed  by 
our  observations  on  specific  AIFLD  pnigrams 
in  the  countries  visited  during  our  review. 


Our  examination  Into  the  contract  rela- 
tionship between  AID  and  AIFLD  shovra.  in 
our  opinion,  thatan  unusual  amount  of  flexl- 
bUlty  has  been  granted  to  AIFLD  and.  ac- 
cordingly, that  AID  has  not  been  able  to  pro- 
vide the  specific  guidance  or  to  maintain  the 
surveiUance  normaUy  associated  with  sound 
technical  service  contract  arrangements. 

We  noted  that  AIFLD  had  been  granted  a 
high  degree  of  flexibility,  by  design  rather 
than  by  accident,  for  the  stated  reason  of  ob- 
taining effective  unlon-to-umon  cooperation 
expected  to  accomplish  resulta  that  could  not 
be  whleved  directly  by  the  VS.  Government. 
in  this  manner,  AIFLD  is  to  help  carry  out 
in  every  way  possible  the  foreign  PoUcy  ob- 
jectives of  the  united  States  In  the  labor  field 
in  Latin  America. 

Therefore,  since  the  basic  contract  arrange- 
ment was  designed  to  implement  a  specific 
foreign  policy  consideration,  we  are  not  rec- 
ommemUng  that  the  underlying  principle  of 
unlon-to-unlon  cooperation  be  upset. 

Our  review,  however,  showed  that  the  close 
cooperation  between  AIFLD  and JOD  nec«- 
sary  in  the  circumstance,  had  not  been 
aclieved.  We  also  noted  that  numerous  dis- 
putes and  petty  annoyances  had  "1««»^  °7*' 
the  duties  and  responslblUtles  of  the  partlwi. 
resulting  primarily,  we  beUeve.  from  the  very 
broad  contract  arrangemente.  In  some  casM 
these  mattera  are  clearly  documented  In  the 
record.  In  other  cases,  observations  leading  to 
Informed  conclusions  to  that  effect  seem  war- 
ranted fnom  analyses  of  a  whole  chain  of 
documente  and  evente. 

AID'S  commente  on  our  draft  report  «c- 
pre«ed  general  agreement  on  the  »»»*  f " 
ImDrovemento  In  Ite  contractual  relation- 
ships with  AIFLD  and  with  the  four  pro- 
domOs  contained  in  the  report.  Th^  do. 
however,  foresee  alternatives  to  a  number  <rf 
specific  procedures  suggested  to  tople°\«J* 
a^tem  of  control  on  the  basis  of  fleitible 
work  plans.  We  agree  with  the  agency  that 
the  most  desirable  alternatives  should  be 
selected  to  Implement  the  needed  H^prove- 
mente.  AID  expressed  disagreement  with 
several  of  the  specific  conclusions  In  our  re- 
port which  it  characterized  as  misleading 
Sthir  because  of  inaccuracies  or  because  im- 
portant considerations  had  been  omitted,  we 
do  not  beUeve  that  the  conclusions  are  mis- 
leMtlng,  and  as  suggested  by  AID.  we  have 
given  consideration  to  ite  commente  in  pre- 
paring this  final  report. 

According  to  AIFLD's  commente.  It  viewed 
the  draft  report  as  giving  ample  testimony 
to  the  relative  .uccew  of  ite  progrwnB.  point- 
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The  contract  dewalpttons  of  the  service  to 
be  performed  by  AIFLD  have  been  written  in 
gennal  rather  tiian  in  specific  tf"^-  *^,^ 
precluding  an  identification  of  the  precise 
work  to  be  performed.  This  was  done  inten- 
tionally to^ow  AIFLD  the  niaxlmum 
amount  of  flexlbUlty  of  operation  on  the 
supposition  that  the  best  resulta  would  toen 
be  bbtalnable.  Moreover,  It  was  done  vrtth 
the  recognition  that  it  placed  e«eptlonalre- 
sponslblllty  on  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
eroment  and  of  AIFLD  to  cooperate  very 
closely  in  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  the  contract  arrangement. 

When  the  UJ3.  Government  formulated  the 
decision  in  1983  that  AID  would  fund 
AIFLD  activities.  It  was  AIFLD's  ori^nal  im- 
pression that  fund,  would  be  turned  over  to 
it  on  a  noncontractual  grant  basis.  !»»«*»«»• 
the  flrat  AID  contract  was  drawn  up  in  a 
rather  hurried  manner  subsequent  to  the 
March  12.  1962.  meeting  of  the  Labor  Ad- 
visory committee  on  Foreign  Assistance  and 
afforded  to  AIFLD  the  greatest  amount  of 
leeway  possible. 

AID  stated  that  the  contracting  was  not 
done  m  a  hurried  manner  and  correcUy 
stated  that  the  time  Involved  was  not  the 
reason  for  the  great  amount  of  leevvay  af- 
forded AIFLD.  AID  maintained  that,  despite 
the  uniqueness  of  the  venture  and  the  lack 
of  predetermined  guidelines  on  the  means  for 
achieving  a  balance  between  flexibility  and 
control,  the  contract  was  fully  negotiated 
and  required  compliance  with  all  procure- 
ment regulations. 

In  spite  of  AID'S  contention  regarding  the 
time  devoted  to  negotiating  the  first  con- 
tract, the  record  shows  that  immediate  con- 
tract action  was  called  for.  that  overtime 
work  was  required,  and  that  a  meeting  was 
held  after  the  contract  had  been  signed  to 
resolve  flnanclal  matters  not  considered  m 
the  contract.  Immediate  contract  action  was 
needed  because  AIFLD's  flrat  Washmgton 
training  course  was  scheduled  to  begin  June 
15  1962  and  It  was  incurring  expenses  even 
while  the  contract  was  being  formulated. 

Although  the  earlier  Individual  contracts 
for  educational  and  social  projecte  actiyltlea 
were  permitted  to  expire  end  were  replaced 
bv  more  recent  contracts  that  combined  both 
activities,  the  general  vagueness  of  contract 
terms  remained  substantially  unchang*^. 
This  vagueness  of  contract  term,  caused 
problems  relating  to  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed, the  metiiod  of  conducting  AXPT^ 
activities,  and  the  extent  of  funding  to  be 
nrovlded  by  AID.  ,    ^ 

The  record  Indicates  that  AID  officials  have 
always  been  Impressed  with  the  AIFLD  as  a 
potentlaUy  powerful  and  constructive  Inftru- 
ment  for  both  buUdlng  up  the  strength  of 
the  free  trade  union  movement  In  Latin 
America  and  fadUtatlng  the  attainment  of 
Alliance  for  Progress  objectives.  On  tiie  other 
hand.  AID  has  also  been  very  much  con- 
cerned vrith  problems  surrounding  AIFLD 
operations  which  tend  to  undermtoe  the  con- 
fidence in.  and  respect  for.  the  AIFLD  which 
Ite  potential  should  warrant. 


Following  an  extensive  review  of  AIFU>. 
activities,  an  AID  official  in  /«»uary  1965 
summarized  his  views  on  the  types  of  prob- 
lems that  had  arisen,  as  follows: 

T  inadequate  consultation  by  AIFLD  wlUi 
Embassy-USAID  on  the  plans  a>^d  anticN 
pated  programs  In  tiie  various  countrle^ 
a  result  the  missions  ofwn  consider  AM 
outolde  of  normal  operational  «-«P«'«|»'  ""f! 

and  usually  have  ^'^''^■'^'^J'''f'f'iJ^t 
backstopplng  resources  available  to  fund  re- 

"^T^ck  of  appreciation  by  AIFLD  offlcUls 
of  ttie  fiscal  and  procedural  requlrementa  of 
AID  in  considering  AIFLD  proposals: 

3.  Tendency  to  disregard  Embassy-USATO 
positions  on  Important  la»>or  I""*  „^^» 
drawing  up  AIFLD  programs,  thus  reinforc- 
ing problems  Indicated  above;  -„*„„ 

4  Tendency  to  create  Illusions  of  futiire 
activities  which  may  be  beyond  the  capacity 
or  competence  of  AIFLD  to  meet  and  which 
^5  mvolve  moral  commltmente  of  such  a 
nature  that  failure  to  act  causes  serious 
counterproductive  repercussions  wltiUn  tixe 
labor  movement  of  the  host  country; 

5  Assignment  of  advisers  whose  technical 
qualifications  or  personal  qualltlw  are  in- 
adequate for  the  job  to  be  required; 

r  Assignment  of  personnel  »«  »  co^ntix 
especially  for  Bhort;-term  Jobs,  wlttiout  prior 
Kmbassv-USAID  clearance;  

7  ^cessfve  travel  to  and  from  Washing- 
ton' by  resident  advlsera.  and  a  tendency  VJ 
move  decisionmaking  from  the  countnr  level 
to  Washington  on  Issues  requiring  local  ac- 

*' 8°'Lack  of  administrative  dlsclpUne  within 
the  AIFLD.  wltii  resulting  difficulties  In  oper. 
ational  relationship.  „„.,,«- 

in  addition  to  suggesting  several  ""^^ 
aimed  at  correcting  these  problems,  the  Am 
Sfflctal  suggested  that  the  AIFU3  hudg«  be 
shifted  from  a  calendar  year  to  a  fiscal  year 
pr<«ranUng  cycle  so  that  Ite  budget  requeste 
?omd^??esInted  to  AID  as  part  of  the  nor- 
mal AID  system.  In  that  way,  he  said  that 
^^I^uld  gear  Into  the  country  Plaj^ 
process  and  begin  to  overcome  its  most  crtt- 
toSr  problem  of  presenting  a  budget  aP^ 
iS>'s  congressional   presentation  had  been 
^e  and  requesting  a  level  of  t^^<^^«^^' 
Santially  higher  than  the  avaUable  'unds 
^ortiy  thereafter,  on  March  29    19»- t^« 
A«itent  secretary  of  State  for  ,If tf'-^^" 
^  Affalra  wrote  to  the   President  of  the 
AFL-CIO  concerning  AID's  Intention  to  pro- 
vide $3.7  mimon  for  AIFLD's  calendar  year 
1965   regional   and   field   programs.   He   ex- 
preLeS^  general  gratification  with  the  good 
be^nlng  AIFLD  had  made  as  a  unique  Joint 
TeS^^eot  labor,  private  business  enterprt«J 
and   Government   to   strengthen    free   trade 
unions  as  democratic  institutions  In  Latin 
iSeSL  However,  he  also  expres«^  co^m 
t^t  AIFLD  should  make  the  most  effective 
ar^  efficient  use  of  tiie  considerable  resources 
Dl^  at  Ita  disposal,  coordinate  Ita  activi- 
tlWis  fully  as  possible  with  U.S.  Govern- 
ment offlc^ls,  andprovlde  essential  det^ed 
mfonnatlon  on  ita  use  of  pubUc  funds  so  that 
the^encles  could  fulfiU  In  every  respect 
their   obUgation   of   stewardship   of   appro- 
Driated  moneys. 

several  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  s  com- 
mente fn  his  letter  of  March  29,  1965  seemed 
pertinent  to  the  problems  that  h««»  devel- 
oped in  the  AID-AIFLD  contract  relation- 
K   They    are    quoted    In   pertinent   part 

"In  the  interest  of  making  sure  that  the 
Embassies  and  AID  missions  give  appropriate 
Sh  ^iorlty  to  labor  activities  and  projects, 
ai^  specifically  AIFLD  programs  I  am  pre- 
parlnl  to  write  to  our  Ambassadors  to  im- 
press upon  them  the  '"^PO^tancewe  att^ 
in  the  Department  to  such  P»-oP^;„™" 
wm.  I  trust,  contribute  to  toPy°'ed^"^'- 
stendlng  and  closer  cooperation  between 
5^Sd  in  tiie  field  and  the  missions,  particu- 
larlv  if  AIFLD's  representatives  consiilt  rre- 
quSitiy   M   practlMble   witii   our  missions' 
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offlcera  on  labor  pioblems  and  program*  In 
the  broad  context  of  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  evolutlo  i  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries. Such  consult  Ektlon,  I  am  convinced,  Is 
mutually  beneficial. 

"I  am  confident  that  you  and  those  who 
direct  the  Institute  will  seek  greater  efficiency 
by  using  resources  ivallable  to  maximum  ef- 
fect In  curbing  an  y  tendencies  toward  bu- 
reaucratic overheal  that  plague  even  the 
best  organizations. ' 

Regarding  the  proposed  level  of  funding 
for  calendar  year  :  966.  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary pointed  out  tt  at  It  was  almoet  as  much 
as  the  cumulative  total  from  AIFLD's  In- 
ception In  1962.  Be  said  that  it  would  be 
helpful  If  the  API  -CIO  president  acknowl- 
edged a  mutual  unc  erstandlng  that  programs 
and  activities  for  the  next  year  would  be 
so  planned  that  tlie  request  for  tT.S.  Gov- 
ernment funding  01  AIFLD  operations  would 
remain  within  th;  limits  of  the  AIFLD 
budget  for  1965. 

In  his  reply  of  Aj  rll  13.  1966.  the  AFI#-CIO 
president  expresset  agreement  that  AID'S 
funding  of  the  AH  UD  operation  should  be 
reasonable.  He  stat  »d,  however,  that,  as  the 
free  uplRPe  of  Lat  n  America  become  more 
actively  engaged  i:  i  the  social  development 
programs  of  the  1  lUance  for  Progress,  the 
AIPLX)  budget  req  airements  would  have  to 
be  correspondlnglji  reviewed.  He  stated  that 
future  judgments  an  AIPLD's  budget  could 
be  made  as  AIPLI  's  activities  are  reviewed 
in  the  Labor  Advise  ry  Committee. 

Our  review  Indic  lited  that  the  overall  op- 
erating and  fundin  ;  problems,  which  we  at- 
tributed mainly  ts  the  vagueness  of  the 
contractural  arran  ;ements  had  never  been 
resolved.  Many  of  he  AID  missions  tend  to 
regard  the  AIFLD  ;  s  Just  another  contractor 
performing  a  techUcal  assistance  function. 
At  many  posts,  the  AID  officers  want  AIFLD 
activities  confined  to  a  very  few  programs 
and  projects,  spec  Iflcally  approved  in  ad- 
vance, and  carried  out  only  by  the  number 
of  representatives  needed  for  those  specific 
activities  under  clc  se  and  continuing  super- 
vision of  the  miss  on. 

The  AIFLD,  on  the  other  hand,  believes 
that  it  can  perfcrm  its  broad  union-to- 
union  Institution  liulldlng  role  only  if  it  is 
allowed  scope  for  li  iltiative  and  enough  free- 
dom of  action  ao/that  it  will  not  be  too 
cloaely  identified  mrlth  the  Embaasles  and 
AID  missions.  Pivthermore,  AILFD  holds 
that,  in  the  Interest  of  strengthening  demo- 
cratic elements  ana  orientation,  it  must  be 
as  responsive  as  p  >Bslble  to  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  local  unions  and  that  the  fact 
that  this  sometime  i  raises  hopes  for  assist- 
ance in  the  form  of  social  projects  that 
cannot  be  readily  net  is,  in  effect,  a  calcu- 
lated risk. 

In  one  Instance  t  re  noted  that  the  AIFLD 
country  program  director  in  Colombia  In 
July  1964  complain  )d  bitterly  about  mission 
cooperation  in  con  lection  with  an  AIFLD- 
spoosored  housing  >roJect.  A  pertinent  part 
of  his  complaint  sta  ;ed : 

"There  is  no  doul  it  in  my  mind  that  AID- 
Colombla  is  firmly  determined  to  stall  our 
program  and  will  |itlUze  whatever  dilatory 
to  delay  the  actual 
lur  worthy  objectives.  My 
on  the  fact  that  they 
sed  objections  such  as 
above  and  others  like, 
tlve  expert,  the  coopera- 
tive structure,  the  I  bylaws  for  cooperatives, 
etc.  Their  actions  only  serve  to  irritate  us 
to  a  point  of  despetatlon  but  worse  of  all  It 
tends  to  antagonlzi  these  good  democratic 
trade  unionists  who  are  so  patiently  waiting 
for  the  final  realzatlon  of  their  badly 
needed  housing  pro|  ram." 

The  AIFLD  count  ry  program  director  said 
that  it  was  not  hi  i  intention  to  act  In  a 
manner  completely  i  ubservlent  to  the  whims 
and  fancies  of  the  AID  people.  It  was  bU 
conviction  that  AIFLD  must  act  Independ- 
ently of  AID,  subjeit  only  to  the  axpre— ed 


tactics    are    neci 
consummation  of 
conclusion  is 
have  persistently 
the  onea  enumera 
the  housing  coopei 


conditions  as  stipuUted  In  Its  contract  with 
AID.  otherwise,  be  said,  AIFLD  would  be- 
come a  poor  appendage  to  a  bureaucratic 
structure  whose  personnel  are  dedicated  to 
principles  that  are  totally  Inconsistent  with 
those  of  AIFLD. 

As  a  result  of  his  complaint,  he  profxjsed 
and  received  approval  from  AIFLD's  Wash- 
ington headquarters  to  expedite  the  AIFLD 
program  by  urging  uzrions  to  use  their  tre- 
mendoiu  influence  with  Colombian  authori- 
ties so  that  sufflcient  pressure  would  be  gen- 
erated against  AID.  In  adopting  this  course 
of  action  "to  exert  inescapable  pressure  to 
people  who  drag  their  feet  .  .  .,"  AIPLD  spe- 
cifically recogmzed  that  it  might  preclplute 
some  anti-AID  expressions  and  sentiments 
which  could  result  in  embarrassment  for 
some  AID  personnel. 

We  noted  that,  shortly  after  AOTJ)  decided 
on  their  course  of  action,  a  report  from  Bo- 
gota stated  that  the  leadership  of  the  demo- 
cratic trade  unions  were  in  a  mood  of  severe 
criticism.  TTiey  reportedly  charged  that  the 
program  of  low-cost,  Incomplete  houses  was 
impractical  and  was  creating  new  slums  at 
higher  cost  to  the  workers.  They  also  con- 
demned AID  for  the  unanticipated  delay  in 
financing  the  trade-union-sponsored  housing 
project  through  the  AIFLD. 

AID  Informed  us  that  the  consequences  of 
the  AIFLD  actions  with  respect  to  the  Co- 
lombia housing  project  bear  noting.  They 
said  that  the  mission  in  Colombia  had  origi- 
nally concluded  after  careful  assessment  of 
the  project  that  there  were  serious  deficien- 
cies in  project  planning  and  budgeting. 

Nevertheless,  according  to  AID.  the  situa- 
tion that  evolved  as  a  result  of  AIFLD  pres- 
sure, both  in  Colombia  and  Ip.  Washington, 
led  to  the  decision  that  U.S.  interests  in  Co- 
lombia would  be  better  served  by  approving 
the  project  prematurely  rather  then  by  preju- 
dicing relations  with  the  Colombian  labor 
movement. 

AID  said  at  the  time  of  its  reply  to  our 
draft  report,  3Va  years  after  the  AIFLD 
country  program  director's  statement  In  July 
1964,  that  construction  had  not  yet  started 
on  the  project  but  that  plans  were  well  ad- 
vanced and  ensured  the  start  of  construction 
in  the  near  future. 

In  an  attempt  to  achieve  the  desired  im- 
proved understanding  and  closer  cooperation 
among  AIFLD  and  U.S.  representatives  in  the 
field,  the  Department  of  State  and  AID  in 
November  1965  circulated  guidelines  to  Latin 
American  posts  for  dealing  with  the  AIFLD 
in  planning  for  and  evaluating  operations  in 
the  respective  countries. 

Although  Embassies  and  AID  missions  were 
urged  to  exercise  the  degree  of  control  over 
AIFLD  activities  that  they  determined  to  be 
necessary,  they  were  also  urged  to  provide 
AIFLD  representatives  with  the  maximum 
degree  of  responsibility  for  planning  and  im- 
plementing projects.  The  posts  were  told  that 
it  would  be  counter-productive  if  official  rep- 
resentatives of  the  U.S.  Government  were  so 
involved  in  AIFLD  projects  as  to  undermine 
the  basic  principle  upon  which  the  contract 
arrangements  were  founded  and  that  unlon- 
to-unlon  cooperation  could  accomplish  re- 
sults that  could  not  be  achieved  directly  by 
the  U.S.  Government. 

We  believe  the  guidelines  merely  served  to 
stress  and  continue  the  exceptional  amount 
of  flexibility  that  was  granted  to  AIFLD  and 
served  little,  if  any,  toward  resolving  or  elimi- 
nating disagreements. 

For  example,  the  administrator  of  AIFLD 
in  mld-1966  complained  that  AIPLD's  expe- 
rience with  respect  to  obtaining  access  to  a 
special  fund  for  small  impact  projects  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  had  been  such  that  the 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  local  unions 
involved  would  be  dampened  and  the  chances 
for  political  impact  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  achieved  could  be  undermined. 

Upon  being  notified  of  the  AIFLD  admin- 
istrator's complaint,  the  AID  mission  direc- 
tor In  the  Dominican  Republic  stated  that 
the  primary  reason  for  delay  waa  not  the  al- 


leged method  of  project  review  by  the  mis- 
sion but  rather  the  failure  of  the  AIFLD  rep- 
resentatives to  present  acceptable  projects 
which  meet  basic  criteria  and  which  have 
sufflcient  construction  plans  and  budgstary 
information  to  provide  a  basis  for  project 
evaluation.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the 
AIFLD  people  had  never  shown  him  the 
courtesy  of  bringing  their  complaint  about 
alleged  slowness  to  him. 

AID  informed  us  that  AIFLD  participation 
and  performance  under  the  small  Impact 
project  activities  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
had  Improved  as  the  AIFLD  representative 
gained  experience  with  the  understanding  of 
the  AID  role  in  these  activities. 

We  noted  a  more  recent  dispute  over  the 
extent  of  guidance  and  control  over  AIFLD's 
program  In  the  Dominican  Republic.  In  mld- 
1967  the  U.S.  labor  attach^  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  raised  certain  questions  concerning 
a  proposed  AIFLD  headquarters  and  school 
building  in  the  country  and  the  hiring  of  a 
part-time  professor  who  would  be  used  when 
needed.  Subsequently  when  the  AIFLD  coun- 
try program  director  objected  to  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  labor  attach^,  the  mission 
dlrecter  and  the  Ambassador  stated  that 
mission  guidance  would  apply  not  only  to 
basic  policy  and  program  decisions  but  also 
to  more  routine  administrative  decisions, 
such  as  when  a  contractor  travels  or  whom 
a  contractor  hires. 

Subsequently,  AIFLD  and  AFL-CIO  officials 
in  Washington  requested  a  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss what  they  termed  to  be  interference  in 
the  operation  of  the  AIFLD  program  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  They  added  that  AIFLD 
might  even  terminate  its  program  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  light  of  the  latest 
series  of  events.  AIFLD's  general  position 
was  that  they  are  better  qualified  to  Judge 
the  capabilities  of  the  personnel  they  wish 
to  hire  and  that  AIFLD  is  more  knowledge- 
able of  the  tjrpes  of  programs  best  suited  for 
working  with  the  labor  movements  in  the 
various  countries. 

Although  it  appears  that  a  series  of  meet- 
ings were  held  between  AID  and  AIFLD  offi- 
cials to  discuss  the  extent  of  guidance  and 
control  by  U.S.  officials  In  the  Dominican 
Republic,  we  were  not  able  during  our  review 
to  ascertain  the  results  of  these  meetings  or 
whether  the  matter  had  been  finally  resolved. 

In  commenting  on  this  situation,  AID 
stated  that  the  basic  problems  relating  to 
the  extent  of  guidance  and  control  by  AID 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  apparently  had 
been  resolved  through  a  better  understand- 
ing by  the  AIFLD  staff  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  U.S.  Ambassador  and  the  AID  mission 
director. 

AID  also  pointed  out  the  mission  was 
clearly  attempting  to  properly  monitor  AIFLD 
activities  In  which  it  felt  that  AIFLD  waa 
proceeding  prematurely.  Thus,  AID  stated  the 
belief  that  our  comments  on  the  problem  did 
not  provide  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
situation. 

In  that  respect,  the  essence  of  our  point 
was  not  to  Impugn  the  official  actions  taken. 
We  commented  on  the  situation,  instead, 
to  demonstrate  the  basic  difference  of  ap- 
proach by  AID  and  AIFLD  and  the  fact  that 
the  close  cooperation  considered  essential  to 
successful  contract  operations  had  not  been 
fully  achieved. 

The  Agency  Informed  us  that  it  intended 
to  work  closely  with  the  AFL-CIO  and 
AIFLD  to  resolve  the  basic  differences  of  ap- 
proach discussed  in  this  part  of  the  re|>ort. 
It  said  that  to  grant  AI7TJ3  the  freedom  of 
action  it  had  sought  in  some  situations  would 
place  AID  and  the  U.S.  Government  In  the 
position  of  abdicating  its  public  responsi- 
bilities. It  also  attributed  many  of  AIFLD's 
statements  and  actions  to  inexperience  and 
their  conviction  that  mission  actions  were 
petty  bureaucratic  delays  rather  than  at- 
tempts to  achieve  prudent  management  of 
the  public  Interest. 

On  balance,  we  believe  that  the  use  of  gen- 
eral, rather  than  specific  contract  terms  to 
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describe  the  services  to  be  performed  has 
resulted  in  a  failure  to  understond  the  fine 
difference  between  supervision  and  interfer- 
ence and  in  Judging  how  well  the  ends  of 
public  policy  are  being  served.  This  basic 
misunderstanding  has  undoubtedly  stood  In 
the  way  of  maintaining  the  very  close  co- 
operation needed  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  the  contract  arrangement.  It  appears  that 
in  some  cases  AIFLD  cooperation  might  have 
been  directed  at  the  unions  in  an  attempt 
to  embarrass  AID  and  Its  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress efforts. 

We  therefore  proposed  that  the  Admin- 
istrator, Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, provide  for  a  reevaluatlon  of  the  AID- 
AIFLD  contract  relationship  with  a  view 
toward  implementing  a  system  which  can  be 
applied  more  uniformly  to  carry  out  the 
broad  ptirposes  of  the  contract  and  at  the 
same  time  recognize  minimal  guidance,  co- 
ordination, and  general  surveillance  that  are 
necessary  for  sound  contract  administration 
by  AID. 

With  respect  to  our  proposal,  AID'S  Assist- 
ant AdmlnUtrator  for  Administration  ad- 
vised us  that  AID  would  initiate,  as  soon  as 
possible,  a  complete  review  of  its  contract 
relationship  with  AIPLD.  He  said  that  con- 
tract terms  would  be  reviewed  and  tightened 
where  necessary  and  that  the  review  would 
Include  the  feasibility  of  a  system  of  con- 
trol under  which  AID  would  require  submis- 
sion of  work  plans  and  a  uniform,  clearly 
defined  system  of  periodic  review  of  all 
AIFLD  activities  and  progress. 

POTZNTIAL    POLmCAL    RISKS    IKVOLVEO    IN    THE 
AID-AITLD    CONT»ACT    RELATIONSHIP 

The  record  indicates  that  AID  has  never 
been  satisfied  with  the  extent  of  coordina- 
tion of  AIFLD  activities  with  mission  offi- 
cials. In  the  absence  of  close  coordination 
there  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  minimum  safe- 
guards to  protect  the  United  States  Interest 
and  the  program  itself. 

We  noted  that  certain  AIFLD  activities  In 
Latin  America  directed  at  assisting  free  and 
democratic  trade  unions  brought  charges 
from  opposition  forces  that  It  was  Involved 
m  subversive  activities  and  dlvlslonlst  train- 
ing. 

Also  we  were  aware  throughout  the  period 
of  our  review  that  attempts  were  being 
made  primarily  through  the  press  to  link 
AIFLD  activities  to  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  operations  and  funding.  These 
charges  have  been  repeatedly  denied  by  all 
concerned,  and,  although  our  review  was 
not  directed  to  this  area,  we  did  not  find 
any  undisclosed  AIFLD  funding  or  secret 
agreements. 

We  did  become  increasingly  aware,  how- 
ever, that  AIPLD  was  deeply  involved  In  the 
development  of  a  free  democratic  trade 
union  movement  In  Latin  America. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  political  risks 
seem  Inherent  to  some  degree  In  the  specific 
contract  arrangement  for  unlon-to-unlon 
cooperation,  we  are  not  recommending  any 
basic  changes  In  thU  underlying  principle 
to  the  contract.  However,  our  proposal  for 
better  coordination,  made  in  the  preceding 
section.  Is  also  applicable  here. 

IMPROVEMENTS     NEEDED     IN     AID    CAPACITT     FOR 
MONITORING    AIFLD    ACnVlllKS 

Our  review  Indicated  that  AID'S  capacity 
lor  monitoring  AIFLD  activities,  both  in 
Washington  and  at  mission  level,  was  re- 
stricted by  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
persons  assigned  to  thU  task  was  Inade- 
quate. We  t>elleve  that  this  problem  prob- 
ably tended  to  compound  other  problem 
areas  encountered  In  the  AID-AIFLD  rela- 
tionship. 

AID  has  primary  responsibility  to  monitor 
the  activities  of  parties  with  whom  It  con- 
tracts. Therefore,  appropriate  trained  per- 
sonnel should  be  assigned  to  carry  out  this 
function.  In  our  opinion,  the  need  for  effec- 
tive monitoring  of  the  AIFLD  activities  by 


AID  was  of  particular  Importance  because 
of  the  vagueness  of  contract  terms. 

At  the  time  of  our  review,  AID  had  about 
40  task  orders  in  existence  or  in  process  and 
many  amendments  under  the  AIFLD  con- 
tracts. This  appeared  to  require  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  and  service  to  prepare, 
approve,  and  Implement  the  related  paper 
work.  Travel  arrangements,  clearance  proce- 
dures, and  communication  between  AID/ 
Washington  and  the  mission  appeared  to  re- 
quire almost  continual  liaison  with  the 
AIFLD. 

We  noted  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
above  workload  rested  primarily  with  one 
AID/Washlngton  official.  Moreover,  we  were 
informed  that  a  study  conducted  by  AID  in 
1965  resulted  In  a  suggestion  that  three  addi- 
tional professional  employees  be  assigned  to 
this  area.  At  the  time  of  our  review,  none 
had  been  assigned. 

AID  informed  us,  however,  that  It  had 
taken  an  Initial  step  to  Improve  overall  ca- 
pacity to  monitor  AIFLD  regional  activities. 
A  new  office  of  regional  projects  was  estab- 
lished m  December  1967  to  manage  the 
regional  aspects  of  technical  assistance  proj- 
ects. AID  said  that  this  would  make  addi- 
tional staff  available  to  monitor  the  regional 
activities  of  AIFLD,  and  thereby  provide 
additional  time  for  the  Washington-based 
labor  technical  personnel  to  devote  to  back- 
stopping  the  AIFLD's  overseas  operations. 

We  found  that  AID'S  monitoring  capacity 
at  the  mission  level  was  also  restricted  by 
the  lack  of  sufflcient  personnel.  We  believe 
that,  at  the  country  level,  the  technical  as 
well  as  political  aspects  of  the  AIFLD  ac- 
tivities should  be  monitored.  Qualified  labor 
technical  officers  are  considered  by  AID  to 
be  the  most  appropriate  personnel  to  mon- 
itor technical  aspects,  and  embassy-assigned 
labor  attaches  are  considered  the  most  ap- 
propriate to  monitor  political  aspects.  The 
Director,  Office  of  Labor  Affairs,  AID,  in- 
formed us  that,  m  his  opinion,  these  two 
roles  were  both  essential  at  the  country  level 
and  should  be  maintained  separately.  We 
found  from  our  review  in  selected  countries 
m  Latin  America  that  In  no  case  were  both 
a  labor  technical  officer  and  a  labor  attach^ 
assigned  to  the  same  location.  Moreover,  we 
found  that  there  had  been  periods  when 
neither  was  assigned. 

During  our  review  in  Honduras,  we  found 
that  the  mission  did  not  have  a  labor  tech- 
nical officer  assigned  but  that  the  labor  at- 
tach6  had  been  assigned  to  monitor  the 
AIFLD  activities  from  January  1967.  The 
mission's  evaluation,  as  stated  in  AIDs  re- 
sponse to  our  draft  report,  is  that  the  cur- 
rent momtorlng  coverage  provided  by  the 
labor  attach*  Is  considered  adequate  for 
mission  needs.  Except  for  the  possible  tech- 
nical and  administrative  problems,  we  tend 
to  concur  In  that  evaluation  because  of  our 
observations  that  the  labor  attach*  Is  ex- 
tremely competent  and  dedicated.  Prior  to 
his  assignment,  however,  neither  a  labor 
technical  officer  nor  a  labor  attach*  had  been 
assigned  this  function  In  Honduras.  AID 
mission  officials  agreed  that  this  had  pre- 
sented a  complication  In  attempting  to  mon- 
itor the  AIFLD  program  in  Honduras. 

In  Guyana,  a  labor  technical  officer  had 
been  assigned  to  monitor  the  AIFLD  acUvi- 
tles  from  mid- 1967.  However,  a  labor  attache 
had  not  been  assigned  to  the  Embassy  in 
Guyana.  Prior  to  assignment  of  the  labor 
technical  officer,  neither  position  had  been 
filled.  Again,  AID  mission  officlaU  agreed  that 
this  situation  had  a  negative  effect  on  their 
monitoring  capacity. 

At  the  Ume  of  our  review  In  Recife,  Brazil, 
a  mission  program  office  employee  had  been 
designated  as  the  AIFLD  project  manager. 
Previously,  a  rural  labor  adviser,  described 
by  AID  as  highly  quaUfled,  was  assigned  to 
Recife  under  an  AID  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  assist  the  mis- 
sion in  project  development,  evaluation,  and 
monitoring  activities.  In  October  1966.  an 


AID/Washlngton  official  stated  that  labor 
technical  officers  should  be  assigned  In  Recife 
as  well  as  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

AID  has  Informed  us  that  in  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro an  Integrated  embassy-mission  labor 
office  Is  maintained  and  that  the  labor  at- 
tach* has  been  designated  as  the  AIPLD 
contract  representative  for  the  mission.  AID 
stated  that,  in  terms  of  the  original  goals  of 
the  program.  It  had  been  quite  successful 
and  the  problems  of  Brazilian  self-help  sup- 
port were  being  resolved. 

With  respect  to  difficulties  that  arose  in 
AIFLD's  northeast  Brazil  program.  AID  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  they  resulted  from 
high  turnover  In  AIPLD  personnel  assigned 
to  the  northeast,  from  the  assignment  of 
unqualified  personnel  by  AIPLD,  and  from 
attempte  by  AIFLD /Brazil  personnel  to  alter 
the  northeast  program  concept  without  suffi- 
cient coordination  with  the  mission.  Al- 
though these  particular  problems  have  been 
eliminated,  we  think  the  lack  of  sufficient 
mission  personnel  to  monitor  the  AIFLD  ac- 
tivities probably  contributed  to  the  difficul- 
ties encountered. 

In  commenting  on  our  draft  report,  AID 
stated  that  it  Is  misleading  to  discuss  AID'S 
monitoring  capacity  solely  In  terms  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  labor  techrUcal  officers 
and  labor  attach*s.  AID  pointed  out  that  the 
monitoring  function  Involved  not  only  such 
technical  personnel  but  also  the  program 
office  m  the  mission,  the  political  section  of 
the  Embassy,  and.  where  major  Issues  were 
Involved,  the  mission  director  and  the  Am- 
bassador. In  addition,  AID  stated  that  the 
administrative  Judgment  as  to  the  need  for 
a  labor  technical  officer  or  attach*  In  a  par- 
ticular mission  must  be  based  not  only  upon 
the  needs  of  the  AIFLD  program  but  also 
upon  the  significance  of  the  labor  activities 
in  that  country  in  relation  to  the  total  as- 
sistance program. 

We  can  appreciate  AID'S  views  that  over- 
all embassy  and  mission  structure  and  Judg- 
ment are  Important  in  considering  the  needs 
of  the  total  assistance  program,  of  which 
AIFLD  is  only  a  part.  We  do  not  agree,  how- 
ever, that  it  Is  misleading  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  in  several  instances  mission  capac- 
ity to  effectively  monitor  AIPLD  acUvlties 
has  been  adversely  affected  by  the  absence  or 
shortage  of  personnel.  Moreover,  AIPLD  be- 
lieved that  Improvements  In  this  capacity 
would  Improve  coordination  and  the  coop- 
erative relationship,  elements  often  stated 
by  AID  to  be  essential  to  successful  contract 
operations. 

We  believe  that  the  size  and  complexity  of 
the  AIFLD  operations  make  It  incumbent 
upon  AID  to  insure  that  iu  activities  are 
effectively  monitored  from  a  technical,  as 
well  as  political,  vlew^iolnt.  Further,  this 
requires  the  assignment  of  sufficient  person- 
nel to  carry  out  this  function. 

We  therefore  proposed  that  the  Adminis- 
trator, Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, direct  that  an  evaluation  be  made  of 
AID'S  capacity  to  monitor  AIFLD  activities, 
both  in  Washington  and  at  the  mission  level, 
and,  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  that 
evaluation,  take  action  to  assure  that  appro- 
priate assignments  of  personnel  be  made  as 
necessary. 

AID  has  stated  that  It  concurs  with  our 
proposal  but  has  pointed  out  the  trend  to 
reduce  the  number  of  oversea  personnel  to 
minimize  the  negative  Impact  on  the  balance- 
of-payments  situation.  Within  that  con- 
straint, however,  AID  has  stated  that  It  will 
make  every  effort  to  Insure  that  Its  monitor- 
ing capability  U  significantly  increased, 
whether  It  be  through  the  assignment  of 
additional  oversea  personnel,  short- term  as- 
signments of  qualified  Washington-based 
personnel,  or  other  appropriate  measures. 

NEED  rOR  IMPROVED  »TNANCIAL   MANAGEMENT 

Our  review  of  financial  matters  siorround- 
Ing  the  AIFLD  contracts  showed  several  sep-- 
arate  but  interrelated  areas  for  potential  im- 
provements In  financial  management. 
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AIFLD'a  early  opiratlons,  both  In  Wa«h- 
In^ton  and  In  indlvldxial  countrlea.  were  fi- 
nanced by  AID  under  the  so-called  regional 
bacla.  Later,  AID  bigan  having  lU  mlnlona 
fund  that  portion  >f  AIFLD  acUvltles  car- 
ried out  in  each  -eepectlve  country.  The 
gradual  shlXt  towan  I  substantial  mission  fi- 
nancing and  by  hav  ng  AIFLD  Justily  Its  na- 
tional programs  to  mission  directors  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  or  closer  monitoring  of 
Individual  country  o  peratlons.  Under  the  sya- 
tem  of  financing.  ]iowever,  we  found  that 
AIFLD  Is  relatively  free  to  increase  or  de- 
crease any  phase  ol  Its  program. 

For  example,  speilflc  sums  are  allocated 
each  year  by  AID  t  >  separately  fund  AIFLD 
regional  acUvlUee  and  Individual  country 
actmtlee.  In  1986.  i  IFLD  reportwUy  utlllaed 
$173,000  allocated  o  lu  regional  activities 
to  supplement  lu  m  itlonal  program  In  Ecua- 
dor. Similarly,  umletermlned  amount*  ol 
regional  funds  wer«  diverted  to  lU  national 
programa  In  ArgentJ  aa  and  Chile.  We  did  not 
ascertain  whether  t  ils  was  possible  through 
an  overfunded  regl  )nal  budget  or  whether 
the  overall  reglona  program  wa«  reduced. 
In  elthes- event,  thi  diversion  of  funds  be- 
tween AKLD  progruna  indicated  a  signifi- 
cant financial  maaagement  weakness  In 
AID'S  programing  isvlew  and  approval  and 
budgeting  process. 

During  our  review  in  Chile  we  noted  a 
sltuaUon  which.  If  epreaentatlve.  would  In- 
dicate a  lack  of  uniform  criteria  for  estab- 
lishing levels  of  effort  and  funding. 

AIFLD  expressed  he  belief  Internally  that 
Its  Chile  program  c(  luld  be  Increaeed.  by  the 
replacement  througl  i  retirement  and  transfer 
of  several  key  U.S.  ( fflclals.  because  the  Bm- 
baasy  and  mission  replacements  were  more 
friendly  to  the  labo  r  organization. 

Otir  review  8how(  d  that  the  program  In- 
creases anticipated  jy  AIFLD  were  being  ac- 
compltahed.  The  n  iMlon  In  mid- 1967  ap- 
proved a  budget  ol  more  than  $360,000  for 
the  period  July  1,  1967.  to  December  81, 
1968.  This  covered  generally  an  overall  ex- 
pansion of  the  AIF  J}  program  In  Chile. 

Moraover.  we  fom  d  strong  Indications  that 
the  approved  progrun  and  budget  are  sub- 
stantially uncertain  In  a  memorandum  dis- 
cussing the  Chile  p  ogram  and  budget  from 
the  AIFLD  country  trogram  director  In  Chile 
to  the  AIFLD  Washington  headquarters,  he 
stated  that  AIFLD  w  as  free  to  make  whatever 
changes  It  deemed  <  eslrable  In  the  program. 
He  also  Indicated  tttat  AIFLD  could  Intro- 
duce other  types  o  training,  but  the  only 
limitation  would  t  e  the  overall  approved 
budget. 

In  referring  to  th(  i  budget  approved  by  the 
mission,  he  polnte<.  out  that  It  contained 
93.000  for  the  prepa  -atlon  of  teaching  mate- 
rials and  for  technii  al  and  legal  consultants 
and  that  a  budgetel  amount  of  $13,000  for 
local  salaries  could  >e  used  for  education  or 
administrative  expei  ises. 

When  we  dlscusi  ed  these  matters  with 
mission  officials  in  (  hlle.  they  admitted  that 
their  programing  re  lew  and  budgeting  proc- 
ess had  been  Inadequate.  They  stated,  how- 
ever, that  they  Ini  ended  In  the  future  to 
maintain  close  sur  elllance  over  AIFLD  ac- 
tivities to  ascertain  the  specific  use  of  funds 
provided. 

In  another  instance.  AID  provided  more 
than  $1.5  million  to  fund  AIFLD  regional  ac- 
tivities through  Sepi  ember  30.  1967.  Through 
a  reported  mlsunder  standing.  AIFIiD  utilized 
the  funds  on  an  AID  fiscal  year  basis,  through 
June  30,  1967.  As  a  consequence,  AID  pro- 
vided additional  f ue  ding  of  $250,000  to  fund 
AIFLD  activities  thr  >ugh  the  contract  period 
ended  September  30,  1987. 

In  commenting  o  i  our  draft  report,  AID 
stated  that,  during  t  he  first  3  years  of  AIFLD 
operations,  the  progi  am  was  rapidly  expand- 
ing both  in  terms  c  r  types  of  activities  en- 
gaged In  and  in  tbeli  geographic  distribution. 
Added  to  this.  AID  i  aid.  waa  the  relative  in- 
experience of  both  A  ID  and  AIFLD  in  the  de- 
velopment and  exec  itlon  of  large-scale  over- 


sea labor  development  programs.  Within  that 
situation.  AID  said  the  certain  of  the  initial 
cost  estimates  for  AIFLD  programs  during 
that  early  period  undoubtedly  proved  to  be 
overstated,  while,  at  the  same  time,  others 
were  imdoubtedly  understated.  AID  main- 
tains that  due  regard  has  been  given  to  the 
work  to  be  performed  or  costs  involved  to  the 
extent  that  available  information  and  experi- 
ence with  such  activities  permitted. 

AID  maintains  also  that  our  statement  does 
not  accurately  depict  the  current  situation. 
AID  states  that  for  the  past  2  years  AIFLD 
budgeu  have  been  the  subject  of  extended 
and  frequently  detailed  analysis  and  negotia- 
tion, differences  of  opinion  between  AID  and 
AIFLD  were  negotiated  over  a  period  of 
months  before  final  agreement  was  reached, 
and  a  strict  personnel  celling  based  on  the 
final  negotiated  agreement  was  Incorporated 
into  AIFLD's  regional  task  order. 

We  are  in  agreement  with  AID'S  comments 
that  substantial  improvements  have  been 
made  In  considering  AIFLD's  programs  and 
their  costs  subsequent  to  the  first  3  years  of 
operations.  We  must  point  out.  however,  that 
the  situations  indicating  areas  for  potential 
improvements  occurred  in  1965  or  later  and 
that,  for  the  most  part,  they  existed  at  the 
time  of  our  review. 

Moreover,  AID'S  Audit  Division  recently  es- 
tablished that  AIFLD's  accounts  do  not  pro- 
vide for  identification  of  costs  to  specific  AID 
contracts  or  task  orders:  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, billings  (or  separate  cost  reimburse- 
ments are  not  prepared  from  AIFLD's  records 
but  are  prepared  on  the  basis  of  unsupported 
estimates  developed  at  the  time  that  reim- 
bursements are  requested  from  AID.  Because 
of  the  seriousness  of  this  deficiency  and  other 
major  audit  exceptions  and  their  effect  on 
the  accountability  of  large  expenditures  of 
AID  funds,  the  audit  division,  on  March  25, 
1968,  recommended  the  immediate  suspen- 
sion of  all  payments  to  AIFLD  to  protect  AID 
interests  until  remedial  actions  could  be 
taken  and  verified.  (See  Editors  note,  p.  73.) 

In  connection  with  our  comments  about 
the  Chile  program,  AID  said  It  did  not  be- 
lieve that  our  report  accurately  stated  the 
situation  nor  did  it  agree  that  the  Chile  situ- 
ation demonstrated  poor  programing  or  lack 
of  adequate  programing  criteria. 

AID  stated  that  the  relative  priority  as- 
signed to  labor  programs  within  Chile  and  the 
limited  grant  funding  available  to  the  mis- 
sion were  important  considerations.  AID  also 
said  that  there  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  mission  to  see  results  and  further  evalu- 
ate the  labor  program  prior  to  committing 
additional  funds. 

AID  said  further  that  substantially  the 
same  officials  were  Involved  in  both  earlier 
and  later  program  levels  in  Chile  and  that 
it  did  not  believe  that  the  retirement  and 
transfer  of  several  key  U.S.  offlcials  materially 
affected  the  AIFLD/Chlle  budget  level.  AID 
also  stated  that  task  order  provisions  pre- 
vented the  AIFLD  country  program  director 
from  having  the  freedom  to  make  whatever 
budget  changes  deemed  desirable. 

In  our  opinion,  since  most  of  the  factual 
statements  regarding  the  Chile  programing 
and  budgeting  are  attributable  to  AIFLD  and 
mission  offlcials,  AID'S  comment  further  il- 
lustrates the  lack  of  close  cooperation  be- 
tween Its  Washington  office  and  mission  and 
with  AIFLD.  The  observations  reported,  we 
believe,  typify  the  divergence  that  can  exist 
between  broadly  stated  budget  limitations 
and  actual  contract  implementation  in  the 
field. 

We  believe  the  situations  noted  demon- 
strate serious  financial  management  weak- 
nesses in  the  AID-AIFLD  contract  relation- 
ship, which  are  due  at  least  in  part  to  the 
desired  climate  of  flexibility  which  exists.  In 
our  opinion,  the  desired  degree  of  flexibility 
can  I>ei.  maintained  within  a  framework  of 
sound  budgeting  and  contract  arrangement. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  large  sums  being 
provided   to  AIFU3,  we  proposed  that  the 


Administrator.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, provide  for  more  detailed  anal- 
yses of  future  AIFLD  programs  and  budgets 
and.  as  a  minimum,  consider  establishing 
line-item  Umitatlons  or  other  similar  ex- 
penditure llmiUtlons  and  controls  with  re- 
spect to  AIFLD  activities.  We  proposed  also 
that,  once  such  Improvements  are  Instituted. 
significant  deviations  in  expenditure  rates. 
scope  of  program,  or  changes  resulting  from 
unusual  circumstances  be  specifically  ap- 
proved in  advance  by  AID. 

AID  has  expressed  general  agreement  on 
the  need  for  improved  financial  manage- 
ment, but  has  stated  its  uncertainty  that  the 
indiscriminate  introduction  of  line-item 
limitations  would  provide  the  necessary 
controls.  AID  said  that  It  would,  however, 
take  steps  to  Incorporate  such  limitations  in 
future  AIFLD  contracts  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible  with  the  flexibility  required  for 
AIFLD  operations. 

OVESAU.  IMPmOVUMNTS  NCXOED  IN  EDUCATIONAI. 
PROOaAM 

Our  review  showed  that  the  AIFLD  had 
not  yet  designed  an  overall  systematic 
evaluation  system  for  its  educational  ac- 
tivities, and.  therefore,  overaU  program 
achievements  were  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. We  found  that  the  method  of  report- 
ing educational  participation  used  by  the 
AIFLD  might  have  created  an  impression 
that  more  Individuals  had  been  benefited 
than,  in  fact,  was  the  case.  Further,  we  found 
that  the  AIFLD  bad  not  designed  a  regular 
followup  procedure  for  determining  the  prog- 
ress and  current  status  of  graduates  of  its 
educational  activities.  Moreover,  our  review 
showed  that  the  AIFLD  had  not  implemented 
procedures  to  insure  uniform  quality  of  the 
Instructors  and  curriculums  in  its  education- 
al activities. 

At  the  time  of  our  review,  the  AIFLD  had 
not  designed  or  implemented  a  systematic 
in-depth  evaluation  system  for  its  educa- 
tional activities.  Other  than  dates  of  sem- 
inars, attendance  records,  and  general  course 
descriptions,  we  found  no  AIFLD  records 
from  which  meaningful  Judgments  as  to 
program  achievements  could  be  made.  The 
AIFLD  director  of  education  stated  that  he 
recognized  the  need  for  a  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic evaluation  system  and  that  his  de- 
partment was  in  the  formulatlve  process  for 
such  a  system  at  the  time  of  our  review. 
Moreover,  he  stated  that,  since  the  AIFLD 
was  still  a  relatively  new  organization,  it 
would  have  been  premature  to  expect  such 
a  system  previously. 

We  found  that  the  AIFLD,  in  reporting  the 
number  of  enroUees  in  educational  activities, 
apparently  had  counted  each  enrollee  In 
each  activity  attended.  In  effect,  this  means 
that  the  same  individual  may  have  been 
counted  twice  or  more,  which  would  result 
in  somewhat  overstated  statistics  on  enroll- 
ment. Our  review  was  not  in  sufficient  depth 
to  comment  on  the  degree  of  overstatement 
which  may  be  Involved.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  AIFLD  should  either  report  the 
nimiber  of  individuals,  rather  than  enroll- 
ments, or  very  clearly  describe  what  the 
statistics   represent. 

We  found  also  that  the  AIFLD  does  not 
have  a  systematic  followup  system  for  grad- 
uates of  its  seminars.  We  believe  that  an 
adequate  followup  system  sbovtld  be  an 
Integral  part  of  an  overall  evaluation  system 
for  the  AIFLD  educational  activities.  We 
noted  that,  at  the  time  of  our  review,  the 
AIFLD  education  department  was  giving  con- 
sideration to  designing  a  followup  system, 
as  one  part  of  an  overall  evaluation  system. 

Our  review  shows  that  the  instructors  in 
the  in-country  seminars  are  usually  volun- 
teers and  that  AIFLD  has  not  established 
standards  of  performance  for  these  instruc- 
tors. For  Instance,  in  March  1967.  the  AIFLD 
reported  that  instructors  in  Guyana  were 
selected  more  by  their  availability  than  by 
their  competency.  We  believe  that  the  AIFLD 
should  take  appropriate  steps  to  Insure  the 
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degree  of  competency  necessary  in  selecting 
Instructors  lor  its  educational  activities. 

Our  review  shows  also  that  some  AIFLD 
officials  are  not  thoroughly  knowledgeable 
about  the  curriculums  used  fcr  in-country 
seminars  and,  therefore,  are  in  a  weak  posi- 
tion to  carry  out  a  proper  monitoring  func- 
tion. For  instance,  the  AIFLD  country  pro- 
gram director  In  Guyana  stated  that  the  de- 
sign of  curricula  had  been  controlled  pri- 
marily by  the  cooperating  educational  in- 
stitute there  rather  than  by  the  AIFLD.  Fur- 
ther, the  AIFLD  education  department  in 
Washington.  DC.  apparently  had  little 
knowledge  of  the  curriculums  of  In-country 
seminars  at  the  Ume  of  our  review. 

We  believe  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
responsible  offlclaU  of  AIFLD.  both  at  Its 
country  offices  and  in  Washington.  D.C..  to 
have  a  thorough  awareness  of  curriculums 
used  in  seminars  which  it  sponsors.  In  order 
to  be  in  a  position  to  suggest  necessary 
changes.  In  this  connection,  the  AIFLD  direc- 
tor of  education  informed  us  during  our  re- 
view that  he  intended  to  visit  several  coun- 
tries to  review  and  evaluate  the  curriculums 
being  used  in  AIFLD-sponsored  seminars. 

We  noted  that  one  difference  of  opinion 
arose  between  AIFLD  and  LaUn  American 
union  leadership  over  selection  of  enroUees 
for  seminars.  In  March  1967.  the  AIFLD  re- 
ported that  the  Trade  Union  Council  in  Guy- 
ana, had  an  inordinate  degree  of  control  over 
selection  of  students.  At  the  time  of  our  re- 
view, the  AIFLD  education  department  was 
considering  plans  to  review  selection  processes 
for  national  seminars,  as  well  as  for  Front 
Royal  Institute. 

In  commenting  on  these  matters,  both  AID 
and  AIFLD  agreed  that  improvements  in  the 
AIFLD  educational  program  j»rere  desirable. 
AIFLD  informed  us  that  they  had  already 
engaged  a  professional  organization  to  pro- 
vide them  with  an  evaluation  system.  AID 
stated  its  intention  to  coordinate  closely  with 
AIFLD  in  its  effort  to  implement  an  adequate 
evaluaUon  system.  Both  AID  and  AIFLD, 
however,  cautioned  against  standardized  re- 
glonwide  uniformity  in  AIFLD's  country-level 
educational  programs.  They  said  that  such 
acUvities  must  take  into  account  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  each  country  in  order  to 
meet  the  local  requirements  for  trade  union, 
development. 

We  believe  that  the  above-discussed  weak- 
nesses in  the  AIFLD's  administration  of  its 
educational  activities  have  a  negative  effect 
on  AID'S  capacity  to  monitor  and  evaluate 
the  program.  Accordingly,  we  proposed  that 
AID.  In  cooperation  with  AIFLD,  take  appro- 
priate action  to  evaluate  the  AIFLD  educa- 
tional program  with  a  view  toward  Imple- 
menting adequate  administrative  and  re- 
porting requirements. 

AID  has  informed  us  that  it  believes  an 
evaluation  designed  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment adequate  administrative  and  reporting 
requirements  for  AIFLD's  educational  pro- 
gram is  only  the  initial  step  in  a  program  to 
strengthen  these  Important  activities.  More 
Important.  In  AID's  view,  is  the  development 
of  a  basis  for  Judgment  as  to  the  overall  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  educational  program  as  an 
instrument  for  the  development  of  viable, 
democratically  oriented  trade  unions.  There- 
fore AID  has  sUted  that  It  proposes  to  un- 
dertake, as  part  of  Its  overall  analysis  of 
AID-AIFLD  relationships  and  activities,  a 
review  of  the  AIFLD  educational  programs 
with  special  emphasis  upon  their  effective- 
ness. 

HfTEKNSHIP  PROGRAM 

Seminars  organized  in  1959  by  the  Com- 
municauons  Workers  of  America  (CWA)  for 
the  Latin  American  union  leaders  affiliated 
with  the  Postal,  Telegraph  &  Telephone  In- 
ternational (PTTI)  served  somewhat  as  a 
model  for  designing  AIFLD's  labor  union 
courses  under  Its  contract  with  AID.  In  con- 
necUon  with  the  CWA-PTTI  courses  In  1959 
held  at  Front  Royal,  Va.,  the  PTTI  affiliates, 
upon  return  to  their  countries,  were  kept 


on  the  union  payroll  for  9  months.  This  fea- 
ture, commonly  called  internship,  was  Incor- 
porated into  AIFLD's  program,  with  pay- 
ments of  $260  a  month  to  each  intern,  for 
the  stated  purpose  of  helping  financially 
weak  unions  in  Latin  America  to  utilize, 
during  a  9-month  period,  the  full-time  serv- 
ices of  AIFLD's  Washington  graduates,  and 
later  its  Front  Royal  graduates,  in  organ- 
izing educational  and  admlnistraUve 
duties. 

Although  AIFLD's  internship  program  is 
continuing,  AID'S  comments  to  us  on  March 
8,  1968,  were  that  AID  support  for  the  in- 
ternship program  had  been  phased  out.  AID 
said  that,  although  a  number  of  former  par- 
ticipants in  the  AIFLD  Front  Royal  training 
program  who  might  have  otherwise  received 
internships  are  currently  employed  by 
AIFLD  under  AID  task  orders;  they  work 
as  employees  and  not  as  interns.  AID  advised 
us  that  it  had  been  informed,  however,  that 
AIFLD  provided  internships  for  10  former 
participants,  the  costs  of  which  were  paid 
from  private  funds. 

From  the  inception  of  AIFLD's  U.S.  train- 
ing center  In  1962,  a  substantial  number  of 
graduates  have  returned  to  their  countries 
and  have  served  9-month  internships.  The 
cost  related  to  the  participants,  consisting 
primarily  of  support  for  AIFLD's  Washing- 
ton and  later  Front  Royal  Institutes,  also 
included  travel,  per  diem,  and  Internship 
costs  for  the  participants.  The  cosU  Involved 
were  funded  by  AID's  Washington  office,  as 
opposed  to  having  each  mission  fund  its 
appropriate  phase  of  the  training  and  in- 
ternship program.  It  appears  that  at  least 
one  consequence  of  this  arrangement  was  to 
substantially  preclude  all  AID  missions  from 
any  effective  control  or  monitoring  capacity 
over  the  selection  of  participants  for  train- 
ing and  the  internship  phase  of  AIFLD  ac- 
tivity. 

We  noted  that  about  mid- 1966  AID  made 
a  tentative  decision  to  terminate  the  intern- 
ship program,  apparently  on  the  basis  that 
It  was  contrary  to  U.S.  policy  Interest  at  that 
time.  ^  ^, 

AIFLD  did  not  concur  in  AIDs  tentative 
decision  to  termmate  the  internship  pro- 
gram. It  mamuined  tliat  the  program  as- 
sured that  the  fruits  of  its  high-level  course 
would  be  applied  directly  to  the  democratic 
trade  union  needs  within  each  Latin  Ameri- 
can country. 

AID  considered  that  there  were  serious  po- 
Utical  risks  involved  which  could  arise  at 
any  Ume.  AID  also  felt  that  Embassies  and 
missions  had  not  been  adequately  involved 
in  the  selection  of  the  Interns.  AID  finally 
decided,  however,  in  August  1966.  to  keep 
the  Intern  program  going  without  basic 
change.  In  doing  so.  AID  requested  AIFLD 
to  have  its  field  staffs  make  every  effort  to 
provide  missions  with  the  names  of  selected 
Interns  at  the  earUest  practicable  date.  Also, 
at  the  time  of  our  review  AID  was  In  the 
process  of  trying  to  insure  the  missions'  total 
commitment  by  requiring  them  to  provide 
the  funding  for  this  phase  of  AIFLD  activity. 
These  revisions  to  the  program  were  designed 
to  keep  the  poliUcal  risks  to  a  minimum. 

Everyone  concerned  with  the  AID-AIFLD 
contract  arrangement  seems  to  agree  that  the 
internship  program  Is  important  to  the 
AIFLD  effort  in  the  development  of  free 
democratic  labor  movements.  In  discussing 
the  merits  of  the  program,  one  AID  official 
stated  that  there  were  any  number  of  cases 
In  which  activlUes  of  interns  had.  by  their 
training  and  effort,  been  able  to  strengthen 
free  democratic  unions  In  Latin  America. 

Our  review  in  Latin  America  confirmed 
the  fact  that  some  Interns  had  made  slg- 
lUficant  contributions  to  the  democratic 
growth  of  their  unions.  We  met  several  form- 
er AIFLD  graduates  who  had  received  intern- 
ships and  who  had  risen  to  prominent  posi- 
tions of  leadership  In  their  respective 
organizations. 

We  noted  that,  in  contrast  to  the  in- 
stances that  might  be  described  as  success- 


ful, a  significant  number  of  interns  had  ap- 
parently done  little  or  nothing  to  show  ben- 
eficial results  of  their  Uainlng  and  Intern- 
ship. For  example,  a  report  prepared  by 
AIFLD  on  176  recipients  of  internship 
through  December  31.  1966.  showed  that  45 
interns  were  no  longer  active  In  the  labor 
movements  In  Latin  America.  The  where- 
abouts of  most  of  these  were  unknown  to 
AIFLD. 

Except  for  a  lew  meager  statistics  obtained 
by  AID  on  the  Internship  program  when  its 
continuance  in  mld-1966,  AID  has  not  been 
regularly  or  routinely  informed  on  the  ex- 
tent or  effectiveness  of  the  program.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  by  design.  The  contracts 
have  required  regular  reports  from  AIFLD. 
The  reports,  however,  have  not  Included  data 
or  information  on  the  internship  program. 
AID'S  chief  infiuence — and,  it  appears,  its 
only  method  of  control  over  AIFID's  intern- 
ship program  and,  for  that  matter,  other 
phases  of  Its  program — has  been  through  Its 
annual  agreements  on  the  amounts  of  funds 
to  be  provided  to  AIFLD. 

AID'S  first  contract  with  AIFLD  for  edu- 
cational activities  was  effective  from  May  31, 
1962,  until  December  31,  1963.  Under  that 
contract  AID  provided  $797,000.  A  subse- 
quent audit  Ehowed  that  almost  $125,000  was 
used  for  payments  to  interns.  No  effective 
audit  of  these  payments  was  possible  be- 
cause, as  the  auditors  were  told,  the  under- 
lying records  were  located  at  AIFLD's  var- 
ious Latin  American  locations. 

Under  AID'S  subsequent  contracts  with 
AIFLD — primarily  contract  AID/La-162  ef- 
fective January  1,  1964,  and  contract  AID/ 
La-259  effective  January  1,  1965.  and  having 
no  specific  explraUon  date,  AID  has  provided 
increasingly  larger  sums  for  AIFLD's  intern- 
ship program.  Except  for  the  effort  described 
above,  however,  to  require  missions  to  l>egln 
fundmg  this  phase  of  the  program,  no  ef- 
fective controls  or  monitoring  procedures 
were  incorporated  into  the  contract  relation- 
ship between  AID  and  AIFLD. 

AID'S  statement  to  us  In  March  1968  that 
support  for  the  Internship  program  has  been 
phased  out  constitutes  a  major  change  to 
the  AIFLD  program.  Because  AIFLD  will 
continue  to  utilize  selected  students  as  em- 
ployees and  possibly  continue  the  internship 
program  when  needed  from  private  funds, 
we  foresee  the  need  for  continued  close  mon- 
itoring of  student  activities  subsequent  to 
training. 


AIFLD    ACTIvmES    IN    SELECTID    COUNTRIES 

Brazil 
The  Brazilian  labor  force  in  1960,  accord- 
ing to  that  Government's  statistics,  totaled 
less  than  24  million  workers,  of  which  nearly 
50  percent  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  32 
percent  in  ser^•ices,  and  the  remaining  18 
percent  in  industry.  Of  this  number,  less 
than  1.5  million  are  organized  members  of 
labor  unions,  according  to  figures  released 
in  1965. 

After  the  March  1964  revolution  In  Brazil, 
a  large  numlier  of  unions  were  intervened 
by  the  Government  to  purge  alleged  corrupt 
and  subversive  elements  from  their  former 
key  positions.  Government  security  forces 
maintain  a  close  vigil  over  the  labor  move- 
ment, and  there  is  practically  no  overt  Com- 
munist domination  of  the  unions  although 
many  workers  remain  under  leftist  and  Com- 
munist influence.  The  economic  policies  of 
the  Government  Instituted  to  curb  infla- 
tion have  taken  priority  over  the  problems 
of  the  working  class. 

A  major  problem  inhibiting  the  develop- 
ment of  the  independent  trade  union  move- 
ment Is  considered  by  AIFLD  to  be  Brazil's 
outmoded  labor  legislation.  Labor  legislation 
traditionally  has  sought  maximxxm  control 
over  the  labor  movement  by  the  Government. 
The  Labor  Court  System  in  Brazil  U  said  to 
curb  the  Independence  and  freedom  of  action 
considered  necessary  to  a  democratic  and 
nonpolitlcal  labor  movement. 
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AIFLD's  education  tl  program  In  Brazil  haa 
been  conducted  tbn  ugh  the  Inatltuto  Cul- 
tural do  Trabalho  (  'CT).  created  by  AIFLD 
in  May  1963  with  hei  kdquartera  In  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil.  A  major  deve  opment  of  the  ICT  was 
the  formation  In  liJ  rch  1066  of  the  North- 
east Department  In  Eieclfe,  Brazil.  That  de- 
partment Is  concen  rating  Its  activities  In 
the  rural  union  flel(  ,  although  urban  labor 
programs,  partlculai  ly  In  Recife,  continue 
to  be  a  key  priority. 

Since  Its  inceptlo  i,  the  ICT  educational 
program  has  reporte<  lly  made  steady  progress 
toward  meeting  '  he  AIFLD  objective. 
Through  March  196  7,  the  ICT  has  offered 
10  basic  courses  to  }ia  union  leaders  from 
63  different  profesaUnal  ranks,  194  regional 
seminars  to  5,873  uiban  unionists,  covering 
all  the  Brazilian  St  ites,  five  cooperatlvlam 
courses  to  approxlm  ktely  300  unionists  and 
cooperative  directors,  and  10  union  methodol- 
ogy courses  to  former  basic  course  students. 
In  total,  the  ICT  I.  u  offered  trade  union 
education  to  more  tl  lan  7.000  union  leaders 
and  members. 

We  were  not  able  during  our  review  to 
make  a  *precl8e  eTal  latlon  of  ICT  courses 
and  thel>"*ffectlvenei  s  toward  AIFLD  goals. 
We  did  note,  howcvei,  that  serious  problems 
had  been  encounterec  by  AIFLD  In  adminis- 
tering this  phase  of  I  s  program.  Indications 
are  that  the  problenu  stem  from  Inadequate 
financial  backstoppln  ;  by  AIFLD's  Washing- 
ton Headquarters  and  from  disagreement  be- 
tween Brazilian  offlcUls  of  the  ICT  and 
AIFLD  offlcials  In  Brizll. 

In  September  196< ,  the  AIFLD  country 
program  director  In  Brazil  canceled  a 
3-month  ICT  seminar  and  all  regional  sem- 
inars scheduled  for  he  remainder  of  cal- 
endar year  1966.  He  re;  ortedly  took  the  action 
because  of  the  mam  ,er  In  which  AIFLD's 
Washington  office  wa  i  supplying  funds  for 
the  Brazil  program.  le  also  did  It  without 
consulting  the  U.S.  1  tbor  attach*  In  Brazil. 
This  action  was  later  described  by  a  U.S.  offi- 
cial as  a  serious,  perh  ips  Irreparable,  setback 
which  at  the  very  leas  t  would  shake  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Inatrui  tors,  participants,  and 
collaborators  In  the  union  movement,  and 
might  well  have  far-  «achlng  repercussions. 
Another  official  said  i  hat  the  action  caused 
a  good  deal  of  Inconvc  nlence  and  embarrass- 
ment. 

Later,  In  1967.  It  leveloped  that  serious 
dlsag^reement  existed  between  Brazilian  offi- 
cials of  the  ICT  and  the  top  AIFLD  repre- 
sentative In  Brazil.  After  repeated  attempts 
to  resolve  the  matter  U.S.  officials  In  Brazil 
reported  to  Washing  son  that  the  conflicts 
continued  to  have  i  negative  Impact  on 
AIFLD's  Brazil  progra  tn. 

In  view  of  the  problems  that  AIFLD  had 
encountered  In  Brazil  the  record  shows  that 
the  U.S.  labor  attacl  i  there  met  regularly 
with  AIFLD  personnc  [  In  an  attempt  to  re- 
solve problems  and  n  onltor  the  program.  It 
appeared  to  us,  howc  ver,  that  AIFLD  com- 
pletely misinterpreted  the  situation.  In  July 
1967,  the  Inter-Amer  can  representative  of 
the  AFL-CIO  wrote  U\  the  labor  attach*,  as 
follows : 

"We  are  becoming  li  creaslngly  preoccupied 
with  the  situation  exl  itlng  between  your  of- 
fice and  the  AIFLD  op  sratlon  In  Brazil.  •  •  • 
Every  report  we  recelire  Indicates  what  ap- 
pears to  be  your  deste  to  run  and  manage 
the  entire  labor  program  In  Brazil  lulng 
AIFLD  solely  as  a  con  liilt  (or  your  office.  In 
the  last  few  days,  1  have  been  studying 
copies  of  a  series  of  m  smorandums  being  ex- 
changed between  you  office  and  the  AIFLD/ 
Brazil  Office  which  i  urther  emphasize  the 
impressions  we  hold. 

"Until  a  few  month  i  ago,  we  wer«  not  only 
pleased  with  the  ent  re  labor  program,  the 
AIFLD  activities,  the  [TB  activities  and  also 
the  unlon-to-unlon  irogram  but  were  con- 
vinced also  that  what  ever  difficulties  existed 
between  your  office  ind  AIFLD  were  being 
Ironed  out  and  elimini  .ted.  I  found  the  situa- 


tion, for  instance,  much  improved  between 
my  visit  in  late  January  and  my  later  visit 
in  AprU.. 

"Apparently,  however,  the  situation  la  be- 
ginning to  deteriorate  again  to  the  point 
where  we  may  be  obliged  In  the  near  future 
to  make  a  new  assessment  of  the  entire 
Brazilian  labor  program  and  decide  whether 
or  not  under  the  present  circumstances  we 
will  continue  to  collaborate  In  the  program. 
Tou  must  understand  that  this  will  be  a 
difficult  decision  to  reach,  but  •  •  •  unlesa 
the  AIFLD  Is  given  some  degree  of  autonomy 
and  flexibility,  then  some  drastic  changes 
wUl  have  to  be  made." 

In  our  opinion  the  American  labor  move- 
ment In  this  case  resented  the  U.S.  Ctovem- 
ment  attempts  to  monitor  the  contract  prog- 
ress and  viewed  such  attempts  as  Interfer- 
ence rather  than  supervision.  This  situation 
also  probably  contributed  to  the  negative 
Impact  on  AIFLD's  Brazil  program  and,  as 
shown  above,  certainly  placed  the  program's 
continuation  In  Jeopardy. 

AID  Informed  us  that  problems  arising 
with  the  AIFLD-supported  ICT  were  due  to 
the  former  AIFLD  country  program  direc- 
tor's apparent  Inability  to  develop  productive 
relations  with  the  Brazilian  ICT  leadership 
and  to  Incorrect  information  on  ICT  pro- 
grams transmitted  to  AIFLD  headquarters  by 
the  AIFLD  group  in  Brazil.  AID  stated  that 
steps  had  been  taken  recently  to  Insure  the 
continuation  of  the  valuable  program.  AID 
said  that  a  subcontract  had  been  negotiated 
between  AIFLD  and  the  ICT  for  Intensive 
seminars  for  a  fixed  price  per  student,  with 
operating  autonomy  for  the  ICT  within 
guidelines  established  by  AIFLD  and  the 
mission. 

AID  also  Informed  us  that  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  the  AFL-CIO's  Inter-Amerlcan 
representative  arose  from  Incorrect  Informa- 
tion that  had  been  provided  by  the  AIFLD. 
AID  said  that  the  problem  was  resolved  when 
the  AFL-CIO  was  Informed  of  the  back- 
ground. 

Social  projects 

An  AIFLD  urban  development  program  was 
initiated  In  Brazil  In  August  1964,  with  head- 
quarters In  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  conduct  socio- 
economic and  feasibility  studies  designed  to 
develop  social  projects.  A  rural  development 
program  was  Initiated  In  November  1964,  with 
offices  in  Recife,  Brazil,  to  provide  assistance 
to  democratic  federations  to  foster  agricul- 
tural Improvement  and  community  develop- 
ment and  meet  the  needs  of  rural  labor. 

In  addition  to  providing  funds  and  tech- 
nical assistance  toward  many  small  and  im- 
pact projects  In  Brazil,  AIFLD,  during  the 
period  from  mid- 1964  until  late  1966,  had 
been  actively  engaged  in  housing  activities 
in  Brazil 

Under  the  AID  Investment  guarantee  pro- 
gram, $23  million  was  allocated  to  Brazil  in 

1964.  Under  this  program  AID  policy  re- 
quired, among  other  things,  that  the  Federal 
Housing  Agency  (FHA)  make  a  feasibility 
study  and  approve  projects,  after  which  AID 
would  guarantee  private  loans  therefor.  In 
this  Instance,  it  was  anticipated  that  finan- 
cing would  be  made  available  from  pension 
and  welfare  funds  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

After  extended  negotiations  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Brazilian  National  Hous- 
ing Bank  (BNH)  and  U.S.  Government  and 
AIFLD  offlcials.  a  memorandiun  of  under- 
standing  was   finally   signed   on  August  3, 

1965,  whereby  AIFLD  would  provide  technical 
assistance  toward  a  914  million  housing 
project. 

We  noted,  however,  that  in  November  1900 
AIFLD  suspended  Its  housing  activities  in 
Brazil.  A  policy  paper  Issued  at  that  time  by 
AIFLD  contained  the  explanation  that  the 
Brazilian  Government  had  enacted  several 
laws  and  decrees  which  seriously  inhibited 
the  exercise  of  democratic  rights  by  labor 
unions  in  Brazil.  At  the  time  of  our  review 
in    September    1967    the    AIFLD's    position 


regarding  housing  acUvltles  In  Brazil   was 
unchanged. 

We  noted  that  the  delays  in  Implementa- 
tion of  the  housing  program  and  the  ulti- 
mate suspension  of  AIFLD's  housing  activi- 
ties in  Brazil  resulted  In  adverse  reaction 
from  the  Brazilian  labor  unions,  as  well  as 
from  the  former  president  of  the  BNH. 

On  the  basis  of  our  review  of  the  AIFLD 
housing  activities  in  Brazil,  we  believe  that 
no  positive  results  have  been  produced  to- 
ward strengthening  democratic  labor  unions 
In  Brazil.  The  circumstances  surrounding  the 
delays  and  ultimate  suspension  of  the  guar- 
antee program  In  Brazil  are  complex,  and 
several  parties  were  associated  therewith. 
The  AIFLD  was  one  of  these  parties,  along 
with  the  AFL-CIO,  AID,  and  agencies  of  the 
Brazilian  Government. 

Since  AIFLD  began  working  In  northeast 
Brazil,  three  rural  union  service  centers  have 
been  constructed  and  put  Into  operation  at 
the  Initial  cost  of  about  $180,000  and  at  an 
annual  operating  cost  of  $60,000.  Through 
these  centers  more  than  300  workers  have 
been  given  2  months'  vocational  training  in 
carpentry  and  sewing.  In  addition,  more 
than  1.400  farm  workers  coming  from  62  dif- 
ferent unions  have  received  basic  courses  In 
trade  unionism.  Also,  through  the  centers 
AIFLD  has  brought  literacy  training  to 
about  4,000  peasants  through  300  voluntary 
teachers. 

In  addition  to  the  rural  union  service 
centers.  AIFLD's  Recife  office  was  active  In 
13  on-going  small  and  impact  projects  of  a 
community  development  or  cooperative  na- 
ture. Of  these,  four  are  financed  through 
mission  loans  or  grants,  seven  are  sponsored 
by  the  AFL-CIO,  and  two  are  self-financed. 

The  AIFLD  rural  program  in  northeast 
Brazil  Is  carried  on  with  the  Federation  of 
Rural  Workers  of  Pernambuco.  The  AIFLD 
purpose  Is  to  save  the  Federation  from  col- 
laf>&e  and.  thereafter,  to  become  known  as 
a  creditable  agent  of  assistance  to  the 
vu'ban  and  rural  unions,  not  only  of  Pernam- 
buco, but  also  of  neighboring  northeast 
States. 

At  the  time  of  review.  AIFLD  and  the  mis- 
sion In  Recife  had  substantially  completed 
an  analysis  and  a  restructuring  of  the  north- 
east program  to  eliminate  or  correct  poten- 
tially explosive  and  damaging  situations. 
AIFLD  had  made  extensive  staff  changes 
and  the  mission  had  strengthened  Its  moni- 
toring capacity.  We  ascertained  that  the 
mission  had  recently  designated  a  new  con- 
tract representative  and  that  he.  along  with 
the  new  AIFLD  northeast  representative,  had 
Incorporated  procedures  to  insure  current 
accountability  and  a  continuing  evaluation 
of  AIFLD  activities. 

We  noted  also  that  the  three  service  centers 
still  required  substantial  financial  support 
to  maintain  operations  and  that  the  AIFLD 
northeast  representative  was  studying  ways 
and  means  to  correct  the  situation.  The 
mission  has  been  reluctant  to  expand  the 
service  center  concept  to  other  areas,  and 
we  believe  rightly  so.  until  there  is  some 
prospect  that  they  will  eventually  become 
self-supporting. 

Guyana 

Contracts  and  Program 

Although  the  AIFLD  Initiated  Washing- 
ton-based training  and  internships  which  in- 
cluded Guyanese  union  members  In  1962.  Its 
Guyana-based  activities  did  not  begin  until 
June  1965.  Its  activities  have  been  divided 
into  three  basic  categories:  (1)  worker  edu- 
cation, (2)  social  welfare  activities,  and  (3) 
the  establishment  of  the  Industrial  training 
center.  As  of  September  1967,  the  total 
amount  obligated  for  the  first  two  categories 
was  $354,000.  of  which  the  AIFLD  reported 
about  $268,200  as  having  been  expended 
through  June  1967.  As  of  September  1967,  the 
total  amount  obligated  for  the  third  category 
was  $255,000,  of  which  the  AIFLD  reported 
$20,600  as  having  been  expended  through 
April  1967.  At  the  time  of  our  review,  AID 
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„-j  reviewing  the  AIPIiD's  proposed  program 
In  Guyana  for  calendar  year  1968.  In  which  a 
total  budget  of  approximately  $391,000  was 
requested. 

Under  contract  AID/La-259,  AID/Washlng- 
ton,  on  behalf  of  AID/Guyana,  Issued  task 
order  10,  dated  May  1965,  with  the  primary 
objective  of  strengthening  the  democratic 
trade  union  movement  in  Guyana  (then 
British  Guiana)    by  assisting  with — 

(1)  plans  for  carrying  out  a  cooperative 
bousing  program  for  union  members,  com- 
prUing  approximately  670  dwelling  unlU  In 
the  vicinity  of  Georgetown; 

(2)  preparing  the  prospective  occupants 
of  the  housing  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit 
from  the  housing  community  to  be  created; 

(3)  developing  and  stimulating  Guyanese 
trade  union  activities  directed  toward  im- 
proving the  workers'  social  and  technological 
well-being;  and 

(4)  developing  and  sttmulating  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Guyana  Trade  Union  Coun- 
cil and  affiliated  unions  with  other  Interna- 
tionally active  democratic  union  organiza- 
tions. 

In  May  1965,  $150,000  was  obligated  under 
task  order  10,  and  on  December  2,  1966,  an 
additional  $15,000,  to  be  used  for  small  proj- 
ects, was  obligated. 

Under  the  same  contract,  task  order  11, 
dated  June  1965,  was  issued  with  the  follow- 
ing objectives: 

1.  To  provide  necessary  training  to  mem- 
bers of  democratic  trade  unions  In  order  to 
develop  their  organizations  as  responsible, 
free,  and  democratic  unions  and  to  Instill  in 
the  leaders  the  qualifications  required  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  organizations  dedicated 
to  social  and  economic  development. 

2.  To  administer  and  conduct  a  program  of 
labor  leadership  training  and /or  labor  lead- 
ership seminars.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Guyana  Trade  Union  Council  (GTUC).  the 
AIFLD  agreed  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  resident  school  and  offer  occasional 
1-month  courses  on  a  resident  basis. 

In  June  1965,  $35,000  was  obligated  under 
task  order  11,  and  on  May  20,  1966,  an  addi- 
tional $35,000  was  obligated. 

Task  order  37,  under  contract  AID/La-269, 
combined,  superseded,  and  continued  the 
work  of  task  orders  10  and  11.  The  scope  of 
work  to  be  performed  by  the  AIFLD  remained 
generally  the  same.  However,  the  AIFLD  was 
also  authorized  to  subcontract  for  architec- 
tural and  engineering  services  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $35,000.  The  total  amount  of 
funds  obligated  for  task  order  37  was  $354,000, 
consUtlng  of  $235,000  allocated  under  task 
orders  10  and  11  plus  new  funding  of  $119,000. 
The  period  of  performance  of  task  order  37 
extended  through  December  31.  1967. 

Task  order  29,  dated  May  23,  1966,  under 
contract  AID/La-259.  was  for  the  construc- 
tion, equipping,  and  partial  staffing  of  the 
Industrial  training  center  comprising  six 
technical  shops,  four  classrooms,  an  office, 
and  sanitary  faculties.  The  purpose  of  the 
center  is  to  train  Guyanese  workers  In  the 
following  six  construction  trades:  plvmiblng, 
electrical  work,  masonry,  carpentry,  welding, 
and  heavy  equipment  operation  and  main- 
tenance. The  board,  which  has  been  estab- 
lished to  operate  this  center.  Includes  repre- 
sentatives from  management,  government, 
and  unions.  A  total  amount  of  $265,000  was 
obligated  under  task  order  29  and  the  period 
of  performance  extended  through  December 
31,  1967.  Of  the  total  of  $265,000,  approxl- 
mately  $116,000  was  earmarked  for  construc- 
tion and  related  costs,  while  the  balance  wae 
for  equipping  and  partial  staffing  of  the 
center. 

Edtication 


Our  review  of  the  AIFLD  educational  ac- 
tivities m  Guyana  showed  a  need  for  estab- 
lishing an  overall  system  to  evaluate  pro- 
gram accomplishments.  The  evaluation  sys- 
tem  should    Include    consideration    of   the 


quality  of  InstrucUon,  the  relevancy  of 
courses,  and  the  subsequent  accomplish- 
ments of  those  who  have  attended  cotirses. 
We  also  noted  a  potential  for  Improvement 
in  the  AID-AIFLD-TUC  relationship  which 
bears  directly  on  the  successes  or  failures 
of  this  program. 

The  education  program  in  Guyana  Is  con- 
ducted through  the  Crltchlow  Labor  Insti- 
tute (CLI),  located  in  Georgetown,  financed 
and  operated  by  the  AIFLD  for  the  TUC. 
The  CLI  began  its  program  In  December 
1965,  and  the  AIFLD  reported  that,  through 
July  1967,  791  unionists  had  attended 
courses  there.  Initially  emphasis  was  placed 
on  leadership  training,  but  more  recently 
the  stress  has  been  on  education  of  the  rank 
and  file. 

Two  types  of  seminars  have  been  offered  by 
the  CLI:  (1)  1 -month  resident  courses  and 
(2)  weekend  seminars  and  conferences.  Par- 
UclpanU  are  selected  from  unions  aflUlated 
with  the  TUC.  Selection  of  the  graduates  to 
attend  AIFLD's  Front  Royal  Institute  U 
made  by  the  AIFLD  country  program  direc- 
tor after  consultation  with  Guyanese  labor 
leaders. 

On  review  showed  that,  except  for  rec- 
ords of  attendance  and  dates  of  seml^Ms, 
no  records  were  maintained  by  the  AIFLD 
from  which  a  meaningful  evaluation  could 
be  made  of  educational  activities  in  Guyana. 
The  AIFLD,  at  the  time  of  our  revipw,  had 
recognized  the  need  for  an  evaluation  system 
but  had  not  yet  Implemented  one. 

In  March  1967,  the  AIFLD  reported  that  an 
evaluation  of  Instruction  was  difficult  be- 
cause no  standards  of  performance  had  been 
established  for  instructors.  In  fact,  Insteuc- 
tors  usually  have  been  available  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  and  their  selection  has  been  deter- 
mined more  by  their  availability  than  their 
competency.  . 

The  AIFLD  also  reported  that  there  was 
no  effecUve  foUow-up  of  graduates  of  CLI. 
A  CLI  alumni  association  had  been  formed; 
however,  after  about  8  months  It  was  dis- 
banded. 

The  March  1967  report  by  AIFLD  aUo  com- 
mented on  the  nature  of  courses  being  offered 
by  CLI.  It  was  suggested  that  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  problem  areas  of  the 
union  movement  and  industrial  relations 
than  to  repeaUng  the  history  of  the  Carib- 
bean labor  movement  and  similar  topics. 

In  considering  any  redesign  of  CLI  ac- 
tivities or  implementation  of  an  evaluation 
system  by  AIFLD,  the  AIFLD-TUC  relation- 
ship must  be  reviewed.  There  Is  a  particular 
need  for  a  clearer  definition  of  decisionmak- 
ing powers  and  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  CLI  operations. 

It  seems  to  us  that,  since  the  AIFLD  does 
not  have  adequate  means  to  insure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Guyanese  educational  activities 
financed  under  an  AID-AIFLD  contract. 
AID'S  capacity  for  monitoring  and  control- 
ling the  program  Is  severely  restricted.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  AIFLD  considers  the 
educational  program  In  Guyana  absolutely 
essential  to  the  attainment  of  all  its  goaU 
there,  and  since  AIFLD  believes  that  certain 
changes  in  the  program  are  necessary,  it  is 
our  opinion  that  the  severely  restricted  ad- 
ministrative capacities  under  which  AIFLD 
and  AID  are  operating  assume  added  impor- 
tance. We  do  not  believe  that  AID  should  be 
funding  any  activity  for  which  its  abiUty  to 
Insure  satisfactory  performance  Is  diminished 
to  a  point  where  It  loses  any  significant 
meaning.  We  further  believe  that  AID  and 
AIFLD  should  take  whatever  steps  are  neces- 
sary to  establish  their  appropriate  shares  of 
responsibility  for  this  program. 

AID  agrees  that  there  Is  need  for  an  ade- 
quate system  lor  evaluating  AIFLD's  educa- 
tional program  In  Guyana.  AID  stated  that 
the  mission  In  Guyana  had  been  attempting 
since  mid- 1967  to  introduce  a  firmer  plan- 
ning and  control  system  for  AIFLD  opera- 
tions. 


Social  projects 
The  major  efforts  of  AIFLD  in  Guyana. 
under  the  heading  of  social  welfare,  have 
been  concerned  with  providing  technical  as- 
sistance In  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  a  Georgetown  housing  project 
which  Involves  construction  of  568  homes 
for  members  of  TUC  affiliates.  The  AIFLD  has 
also  provided  assistance  In  the  formation  of 
a  housing  cooijeratlve  of  eventual  owners  of 
these  homes.  The  project  Is  being  financed  by 
a  $2  million  loan  from  the  AFL-CIO  pension 
and  welfare  fund,  under  the  AID  Investment 
guarantee  program. 

Our  review  showed  that  lengthy  delays  en- 
countered in  Implementing  this  project,  re- 
lated mainly  to  reaching  agreement  on  an 
appropriate  Interest  rate,  caused  adverse  re- 
actions from  labor  unions  In  Guyana  and 
may  have  caused  political  embarrassment  to 
the  Guyanese  Government. 

We  also  found  that  in  September  1967 
only  410  members,  rather  than  568.  had 
Joined  the  TUC  bousing  cooperative,  appar- 
ently because  some  persons  had  become  cau- 
tious due  to  the  delays  In  project  Imple- 
mentlon.  The  AIFLD  expects  also  that  some 
dissatisfaction  will  result  within  the  coop- 
erative from  a  20-percent  increase  in  the 
estimated  cost  of  these  homes.  In  addition, 
a  Guyanese  newspaper  has  criticized  the 
minimum  Income  requirement  imposed  by 
the  AIFLD  and  TUC  as  being  so  high  as  to 
preclude  the  ownership  by  the  more  needy 
workers. 

The  TUC  initiated  a  housing  project  in 
October  1962;  however,  according  to  the 
AIFLD.  the  government  then  In  office  re- 
fused to  make  land  available  and  the  proj- 
ect lay  dormant  until  alter  the  December 
1964  election.  In  February  1965,  a  newly 
elected  goverrmient  agreed  to  make  the  proj- 
ect site  available. 

In  March  1965.  AID  notified  AIFLD  that 
an  allocation  of  $2  million  guarantee  au- 
thorized for  British  Guiana  had  been  ap- 
proved. In  July  1965,  a  subcontractor  of  the 
AIFLD  submitted  a  feaslblUty  study  on  the 
■JTJC  project  to  the  AIFLD.  AUo  during  1965, 
AlBL4rafted  a  housing  guarantee  authoriza- 
tion for  the  project.  However,  an  impasse 
occurred  which  .asted  throughout  the  bal- 
ance of  1965  because  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment would  not  approve  an  Interest  rate  In 
excess  of  5  percent,  while  the  AFL-CIO  re- 
fused to  commit  Its  funds  at  less  than  5^4- 
The  Treasury  Department  eventually 
agreed  to  a  higher  interest  rate,  and  in  Jan- 
uary 1966  the  guarantee  authorization  waa 
approved  at  a  5 '4  percent  Interest  rate.  How- 
ever, during  the  closing  months  of  1965,  In- 
terest rates  had  increased  and  there  was 
another  impasse  because  the  AFL-CIO  would 
not  make  Its  funds  available  at  the  approved 
5 '4  percent  rate. 

In  May  1966  the  Treasury  Department 
agreed  to  an  Interest  rate  of  5%  percent  and 
m  November  1966  the  AFL-CIO  agreed  to 
make  fvmds  available  at  that  rate.  The  hous- 
ing guarantee  authorization  was  approved  by 
AID  m  July  1966.  Other  necessary  require- 
ments Involving  the  various  parties  associ- 
ated with  this  project  were  satisfied  during 
1966. 

In  January  1967,  bids  for  the  construc- 
tion of  this  project  were  opened.  The  con- 
struction contract  was  signed  in  March  1967. 
and  ground-breaking  ceremonies  were  con- 
ducted In  April  1967.  During  our  review  in 
Guyana  In  September  1967,  we  observed  that 
the  site  had  been  partially  cleared  but  that 
construction  of  homes  had  not  yet  begun. 
The  AIFLD  offlcials  in  Guyana  stated  that 
they  anticipated  that  25  homes  would  be 
completed  before  December  31,  1967. 

Our  review  revealed  that  the  repeated  de- 
lays In  implementation  of  the  TUC  project 
resulted  In  adverse  reactions  OfflclaU  of 
AID/Guyana  recognlzea  those  reactions  and 
expressed  their  serious  concern  In  early  1966. 
Although  the  Impasse  laetween  the  Treas- 
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the  AFL-CIO  over   an 
appropriate  Interest  i^te  appeared  to  be  the 
major  cause  of  delay 
of  the  TtJC  housing 
correspondence  which 
flclals    believed    ther< 


"I  am  as  concerned 


poaed  to  be  running 
are  relying  primarily 


In  the  Implementation 
project,  we  alao  noted 
indicated  that  AID  of- 
were  deflclenclea  In 
AIFLO's  managemeni  of  this  project.  For 
example,  a  letter  dai  ed  September  8.  1966, 
from  the  Office  of  <peneral  Counsel,  AID/ 
Washington,  stated: 


you  about  the  con- 


fusion surrounding  w  lo  does  what  regarding 
the  AIFLD  housing  jtroject.  AIFLD  Is  sup- 


thls  project,  but  they 
upon  Louis  Berger  to 


get  things  done.  som(  itlmea  upon  me.  some- 
times upon  you,  and  i  ometlmes  upon  mythi- 
cal people.  The  resul  i  Is  confusion  and  un- 
fortiUMtely  some  thin  p  which  I  think  should 
be  accompUahed  are  n  >t  getting  done  *  *  *." 

since  the  agreemei  X  on  the  Interest  rate 
appeared  to  us  to  t  e  the  major  cause  of 
delay,  we  did  not  ezi  ^mlne  Into  these  other 
matters  In  depth. 

At  the  time  of  our  rlalt  to  Ouyana  In  Sep- 
tember 1967,  410  unli  n  members  had  joined 
the  cooperative  and  lad  begun  to  accumu- 
late savlitgs  for  the  p  .irchase  of  houses.  The 
AIFLD's  tiTjUntry  pro  jram  director /Guyana 
said  that  Ideally  there  should  be  668  but  that 
some  union  members  lad  apparently  adopted 
a  cautious  attitude  i  lue  to  delays  in  proj- 
ect implementation.  However,  the  matters 
discussed  In  the  nez  ;  two  paragraphs  may 
also   bear  on  iinlonltts'  cautious  attitudes. 

The  AIFLD  In  Marc  i  1967,  reported  that  It 
anticipated  some  dlst  atlsfactlon  within  the 
TUC  housing  cooperat  .ve  because  the  costs  of 
houses  would  be  20  |  ercent  above  the  orig- 
inal estimates.  We  dl<  not  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  tnese  dissatisfactions. 

We  also  noted  that  [the  TUC  housing  proj- 
ect had  been  criticized  for  the  fact  that  TUC 
and  AIFLD  had  exclucled  low-Income  workers 
from  home  purchases.  The  Ouyanese  press  In 
April  1967,  stated  that  the  TUC  policy  was 
excluding  the  most  ne  !dy  workers,  to  benefit 
those  with  better  Inco  nes.  The  AIFLD  coim- 
try  program  dlrector/(  luyana  stated  that  the 
TUC  policy  would  re  julre  ultimate  home- 
owners to  be  In  the  r  tlddle-lncome  bracket. 
The  AIFLD  In  March  1967,  Informed  AID 
that.  If  qualified  api  lUcants  could  not  be 
fotmd  within  the  c(  operative,  the  homes 
could  be  sold  on  the  o  >en  market. 

Although  adverse  r  >actlon  resulted  from 
the  delay  In  the  TDC  louslng  project  Imple- 
mentation In  Guyana,  we  do  not  believe  that 
AIFLD  was  a  direct  pa  -ty  to  the  major  cause 
of  delay.  Moreover,  oui  review  In  Guyana  was 
not  In  sufficient  dept  i  for  us  to  comment 
meaningfully  on  whet  ler  the  Impact  of  ac- 
tual project  Implemei  tatlon  may  provide  a 
counterforce  to  the  ea  Her  adverse  reactions. 
We  believe  that  a  moi  e  appropriate  time  for 
Judging  this  will  be  af  «r  the  housing  project 
has  been  completed,  f  11  homeowners  are  se- 
lected, and  the  bousei   are  occupied. 

In  commenting  on  t  bis  matter,  AID  main- 
tained that  the  Interet  t  rate  Impasse  was  not 
the  major  cause  for  delay.  AID  said  that, 
while  all  parties  may  t  ave  contributed  to  the 
delay,  poor  planning  m  the  part  of  AIFLD 
during  the  Initial  ata  ;es  of  developing  the 
project  was  responsible  for  a  large  share  of 
the  problems. 

Small  and  im  p<ict  projecta 

Our  review  showed  t  hat  the  AIFLD's  small 
(AID-flnanced)  and  Impact  (AFL-CIO-fl- 
nanced)  projects  progri  la  in  Guyana  had  had 
only  very  limited  8ucc<  bs.  In  fact,  the  AIFLD 
In  March  1967  reported  that,  when  viewed 
overall,  the  program  was  a  failure.  Many 
projects  had  been  cone  lived  and  Investigated, 
but  only  four  were  oou  ildered  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, and  only  t\  o  of  these,  both  small 
projects,  were  consldei  ed  successful. 

Tlie  AIFLD  listed  tie  following  causes  for 
the  overall  failure  of  Its  small  and  Impact 
projects  program  In  (fuyana:  (1)  a  lack  of 
personnel  to  follow  th  -ough  on  projects:  (3) 


the  fact  that  most  projecta  proposed  far  ex- 
ceeded the  maximum  amount  allowable,  (3) 
the  absence  of  a  self-help  element  In  pro- 
posed projects,  (4)  a  seeming  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm for  the  program  on  the  part  of  the 
Guyanese  labor  unions,  (5)  the  fact  that 
those  persons  interested  were  of  lesser  Im- 
portance, and  (6)  personality  clashes.  The 
AIFLD  stated  that  It  expected  these  prob- 
letna  to  be  overconie,  since  it  had  assigned 
an  employee  to  oversee  this  program. 

During  our  review  in  Guyana,  we  visited 
the  Bite  of  one  of  the  two  small  projects 
which  the  AIFLD  considered  successful.  The 
project  Involved  the  construction  of  two 
footbrldgea  In  Georgetown,  to  be  used  by 
schoolchildren  to  cross  a  murky  stream. 

Al0o  In  Georgetown,  we  visited  the  site  of 
a  proposed  children's  playground  near  a 
maternal  health  center.  The  AIFLD  has  pro- 
vided technical  assistance  to  the  develop- 
ment of-  this  project,  with  a  view  toward 
financing  it  as  a  small  or  an  impact  project. 
The  successful  completion  of  this  project 
appears  very  worthwhile  from  a  humani- 
tarian viewpoint;  however.  Its  relationship  to 
a  goal  of  strengthening  labor  unions  is  not 
as  obvloua  as  in  some  other  projects.  The 
AID  mission  director/Guyana  stated  that  he 
had  similar  reservation  about  the  activities 
In  which  the  AIFLD  sometimes  has  been 
mvoived. 

On  the  basis  of  our  review,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  small  and  Impact  projecta  in 
Guyana  have  had  a  significant  Impact  on 
strengthening  labor  unions.  Moreover,  it 
seems  very  doubtful  that  Ouyanese  union 
members,  during  their  period  of  disappoint- 
ment over  delays  In  the  housing  project, 
could  have  obtained  any  real  satisfaction 
from  the  very  limited  accomplishments  of 
this  program.  We  believe  It  to  be  a  step  In 
the  right  dlrecUon  that  the  AIFLD  has 
recogniaed  this  problem  and  has  stated  Its 
Intention  of  Improving  the  program.  How- 
ever, we  believe  that  AID/Ouyana  should  re- 
view this  program  In  depth  and  take  ap- 
propriate steps  to  Insure  maximum  effec- 
tiveness In  strengthening  democratic  labor 
unions  In  Guyana. 

Indxiatrial  training  center 

We  found  in  our  review  that  the  Indus- 
trial training  center,  to  alleviate  Guyana's 
shortage  of  skilled  labor,  had  been  considered 
by  the  AIFLD  in  conjunction  with  AID  and 
enthusiastically  supported  by  the  TUC  in 
1965.  However,  construction  work  did  not 
begin  until  May  1967.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  to  the  site  in  Georgetown  in  September 
1967,  foundation  work  was  being  performed 
and  the  AIFLD  representatives  expected  com- 
pletion  by  the  spring  of   1968. 

The  physical  complex  for  the  industrial 
training  center  Is  to  consist  of  10  buildings 
In  Georgetown.  Six  skills  are  to  be  taught; 
namely,  plumbing,  electrical  work,  masonry, 
carpentry,  welding,  and  heavy  equipment 
operation  and  maintenance.  The  board  of 
management  which  administers  the  center 
Is  composed  of  seven  members  representing 
the  Ministry  of  Labor  and  Social  Security 
of  the  Guyana  Government,  the  TUC,  the 
consultative  association  of  Guyanese  indus- 
try (CAGI).  and  the  AIFLD.  The  AIFLD 
membership  on  the  board  of  management 
is  to  be  continued  as  long  as  the  AIFLD 
financial  assistance  continues.  Approximate 
annual  enrollment  is  expected  to  be  500. 

Our  review  showed  that  delays  in  Imple- 
mentation of  this  project  were  related  to 
reaching  agreements  between  the  Guyana 
Government,  the  TUC,  the  CAOI,  the  AIFLD, 
and  the  AID.  For  example,  one  point  of  debate 
between  the  various  parties  was  the  matter 
of  eligibility  to  enroll  In  the  center.  Final 
agreement  was  reached  as  follows: 

"The  center  will  be  open  to  any  applicant. 
However,  where  two  or  more  applicants  of 
equal  merit  and  qualifications  are  being  con- 
sidered for  a  single  place,  preference  will  be 
given  to  the  ^pUcant  who  Is  a  member  of  a 
imlon  affiliated  to  the  TUC." 


On  the  basis  of  our  review,  we  believe 
that  a  need  exists  for  the  development  of 
skilled  trades  in  Guyana.  Further,  we  believe 
that  the  Industrial  training  center.  If  suc- 
cessfully operated,  will  help  to  meet  this 
need.  Its  ultimate  degree  of  success  cannot 
be  fully  Judged  until  the  buildings  are  com- 
pleted, instructors  are  employed,  and  classes 
are  under  way. 

We  believe  that  the  mission's  capacity  to 
monitor  the  AIFLD  activities  in  Guyana  has 
been  restricted  by  the  fact  that  a  labor  tech- 
nical officer  was  not  on  duty  until  June  1967. 
To  further  compound  this  restriction,  there 
was  not  a  labor  attach^  assigned  to  the  Em- 
bassy in  Georgetown,  Guyana,  at  the  time 
of  our  review.  (Our  proposal  In  this  respect 
is  covered  on  p.  46.) 

HonAuraa 

The  AIFLD  activities  In  Honduras  are  as- 
sociated with  the  youngest  Latin  American 
labor  movement  but  one  that  Is  considered 
to  be  highly  democratic  and,  presently,  the 
largest  ip  the  Central  American  countries.  We 
did  not  attempt  to  verify  the  number  of 
unionists  in  Honduras,  but  we  found  that 
estimates  ranged  from  18.000  to  28,600.  In 
any  event,  the  vast  majority  of  Honduran 
workers  remain  outside  of  organized  unions. 
The  AIFLD  activity  In  Honduras  appears  to 
be  an  outgrowth  of  earlier  AFL-CIO  In- 
volvement In  Initiating  the  Honduran  labor 
movement. 

Prom  the  early  I900's,  attempts  were  made 
In  Honduras  to  organize  workers,  but  none 
resulted  In  sustained  success  until  the 
1950's.  Until  then,  real  union  development 
had  been  effectively  blunted  by  the  large 
banana  companies  on  the  north  coast,  which 
in  effect  had  their  own  personal  army  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  Government. 

In  the  1950's  a  large  banana  company  In 
Hondiutis  perniltted  the  use  of  Its  land  for 
military  traimng  by  a  Guatemalan  group 
and  provided  it  with  financial  support.  This 
collaboration  prompted  reprisals  against  the 
banana  plantations  by  the  Communist  Party 
in  the  form  of  a  strike  In  May  1954.  The 
banana  workers  joined  the  Communists  In 
the  struggle  against  the  company.  When 
company  and  Government  tactics  to  break 
the  strike  began  to  cause  great  hardships 
for  the  strikers,  the  American  democratic 
trade  union  movement — especially  the  In- 
ter-American Regional  Organization  of 
Workers  (ORTT)  and  the  APL-CIO — mo- 
bilized Itself  and  gained  the  leadership  of 
the  strike. 

The  strikers  were  eventually  successful,  for 
the  Honduran  Government  agreed  to  appoint 
a  conciliation  conunlttee  and  a  solution  was 
reached.  This  Is  considered  as  the  beginning 
of  the  Honduran  labor  movement.  In  August 
1954  the  Slndlcato  de  la  Tela  Railroad  Co. 
ISITRATERCO)  was  created.  Subsequently 
the  number  of  unions  formed  throughout 
Honduras  Increased  greatly.  The  U.S.  Em- 
bassy/Honduras reported  that  78  unions  were 
in  existence  In  Honduras  as  of  December  31, 
1965. 

Between  1957  and  1962.  two  federations  of 
unions  and  a  national  campeslno  organiza- 
tion were  founded,  which  have  merged  to 
form  a  national  confederation.  The  Federa- 
tion of  Workers  of  the  North  of  Honduras 
(FBSITRANH).  Which  joined  SITRATERCO 
and  other  north  coast  unions,  began  in  1957. 
In  1969  the  Federation  of  Free  Unions  of 
Honduras  (FECESITLITH)  was  established 
to  join  together  unions  in  and  near  Tegu- 
cigalpa. And  in  1962.  subsequent  to  six 
campeslno  seminars  conducted  under  AFL- 
CIO  s|x>nsorship.  the  National  Association  of 
Honduran  Campeslnos  (ANACH)  was  formed. 
In  1964,  FESITRANH,  FECESITLITH,  and 
ANACH  formed  the  Confederation  of  Hon- 
duran Workers  (CTH). 

FESITRANH  is  the  largest  labor  federation 
In  Honduras,  with  an  estimated  memt>ership 
of  14.050  In  1965.  At  that  date  23  unions 
were  Included  In  the  federation,  of  which 
two— SITRATERCO,  with  8.000  workers,  and 
the  Standard  Fruit  Co.  Workers  (SITRAS- 
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FRUCO) — accounted  for  70  percent  of  the 
federation  members.  The  strength  of  FECE- 
SITLITH varies  from  month  to  month;  as 
of  December  31.  1965,  it  consisted  of  34 
unions  representing  about  2.300  workers.  In 
1965.  ANACH  claimed  31  local  committees, 
and  toUl  membership  estimates  ranged  from 
2,500  to  8.000. 

In  1965.  the  U.S.  Embassy/Honduras  re- 
ported that  Communlfit  infiuence  in  the  Hon- 
duran labor  movement  was  at  an  all-time 
low  and  generally  ineffective.  In  March  1967, 
the  AIFLD  reported  that  the  only  significant 
leadeiSnip  in  the  labor  movement  was  that 
of  the  democratic  unions. 

The  existing  Honduran  labor  code  Is  con- 
sidered by  the  AIFLD  and  the  U.S.  Embassy/ 
Honduras  to  be  generally  favorable  to  demo- 
cratic labor  union  development.  However, 
AIFLD  states  that  the  labor  code  Is  unknown 
to  many  employers  and  Its  application  by  the 
Labor  Ministry  Is  very  deficient.  Complicat- 
ing this  sltuaUon  is  the  fact  that,  due  to  low 
educational  levels,  many  workers  do  not  vm- 
dersund  or  demand  their  rlgbu. 

In  terms  of  pure  politics,  neither  of  the  two 
traditional  parties  has  great  influence  with- 
in the  labor  movement,  according  to  the 
AIFLD. 

The  AIFIiD  activities  In  Honduras  have 
been  associated  with  the  CTM  and  Its  three- 
member  federation.  The  most  concentrated 
assistance,  however,  has  been  to  SITRATKR- 
CX>  and  FESITRANH. 


Program  and  contracts 
The  AIFLD  conducts  Its  activities  In  Hon- 
duras through  the  Estudlos  Slndlcales  Cen- 
tro  Americanos  (lESCA)  which  has  offices  in 
San  Pedro  Stila.  The  lESCA.  created  in  Jan- 
uary 1963.  was  initially  funded  by  the  APL- 
CIO  and  AID/Honduras,  before  the  AIFtD 
assumed  control  of  the  operation  with  fund- 
ing under  an  AID  contract  In  January  1964. 
Two  separately  financed  programs  are  di- 
rected by  the  AIFLD  through  the  lESCA:  (1) 
a  Honduras  program  and  (2)  a  regional  pro- 
gram for  Central  America  and  Panama.  Both 
programs  have  involved  education  and  social 
projects  activities. 

At  the  point  of  our  review,  a  total  of  $103,- 
400,  of  which  »66.400  was  for  education  and 
$S7,000  for  social  projects,  had  been  obligated 
under  AII>-AIFIJ>  contracts  for  the  Hondu- 
ras program.  A  total  of  $611,400  had  been 
obligated  for  regional  activities,  of  which 
$473,400  was  for  education  and  $138,000  for 
social  projects  activities.  At  the  time  of  our 
review,  AID  was  In  the  process  of  reviewing 
the  AIFLD's  proposed  programs  for  calendar 
year  1968.  In  which  the  AIFLD  requested  to- 
tal budgets  of  $104,236  for  the  Honduras  pro- 
gram and  $281,067  for  Its  Central  American 
regional  activities. 

Under  contract  AID/Ija-259.  task  order  34. 
effective  April  1,  1966,  provided  $12,400  to  the 
AIFLD  for  educational  activities  in  Honduras 
to  be  conducted  between  April  and  Decem- 
ber 31.  1966.  Effective  January  1,  1967,  the 
task  order  was  amended  to  Increase  the 
amount  to  $52,400  and  extend  the  expiration 
date  to  December  31.  1967.  The  AIFLD  re- 
ported that  $12,400  had  been  expended  un- 
der  this  task  order  through  December  31, 

1966. 

Also  under  contract  AID/La-259.  task  order 
31.  effective  July  1,  1966.  provided  $37,000 
to  the  AIFLD  for  social  projects  activities 
m  Honduras  to  be  conducted  between  July 
1,  1966.  and  June  30.  1967.  The  AIFLD  re- 
ported that  $21,123  of  this  amount  had  been 
expended  through  June  30, 1967. 

In  addition  to  task  orders  31  and  34,  the 
AtPLD  expended  a  total  of  $14,000  for  edu- 
cational activities  m  Honduras  under  three 
smaller  AID  contracts  during  the  period 
January  18, 1966.  through  June  30. 1966. 

Contract  AID/La^l62.  effective  January  1, 
1964,  provided  $100,000  to  the  AIFLD  for 
conducting  an  educational  program  for  Cen- 
tral America.  Amendments  to  the  contract 
Increased    this    amount    to    $250,000.    The 


AIFLD  reported  that  this  total  amount  of 
$250,000  had  been  expended  as  of  March  31, 
1966. 

Under  contract  AID/La-259,  task  order  18. 
effective  January  1.  1965,  provided  $100,000 
to  the  AIFLD  for  carrying  out  social  projects 
activities  m  Central  America  and  Panama 
between  January  1. 1965.  and  January  1,  1966. 
Subsequent  amendments  to  this  task  order 
extended  the  expiration  date  to  April  30. 
1967.  and  increased  the  amount  to  $138,000. 
The  AIFLD  reported  that  $123,168  had  been 
expended  under  this  task  order  through 
April  1967. 

Task  order  30,  effective  January  1.  1966, 
under  contract  AID/La-269,  provided  $150.- 
000  to  the  AIFLD  to  be  used  for  educational 
activities  In  Central  America  during  the 
period  January  I  through  December  31,  1966. 
Subsequent  amendments  to  the  task  order 
increased  the  amount  to  $223,400  and  ex- 
tended the  expiration  date  to  June  30.  1967. 
The  AIFLD  reported  that  $176,226  had  been 
expended  through  April  1967  under  this  task 

order. 

Social  projecta 

Our  review  of  the  AIFLD's  social  projecte 
activities  In  Honduras  indicated  that  the 
major  effort  was  the  technical  assistance 
provided  to  two  bousing  programs: 

1.  A  184-dwelling  project,  in  Tela  and  La 
Lima  for  SITRATERCO  members,  con- 
structed between  1963  and  1966  and  financed 
by  a  $400,000  AID  loan  approved  In  1962. 

2.  A  1,000-dwelllng  project  planned  for 
San  Pedro  Sula,  for  FESITRANH  members, 
to  be  constructed  under  a  $2,270,000  loan 
from  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
(IDB).  formally  approved  in  May  1967.  The 
loan  Is  from  IDB's  fund  for  special  opera- 
tions which  Is  about  80-percent  financed  by 
the  United  States. 

In  addition,  as  of  August  1967,  the  AIFLD 
had  Implemented  eight  Impact  projects  In- 
volving total  funds  of  $12,421  and  two  small 
projecU  Involving  total  funds  of  $1,951,  all 
located  In  the  northern  part  of  Honduras. 
From  our  review  of  the  SITRATERCO 
housing  project,  we  learned  that  construc- 
tion deficiencies  had  resulted  In  adverse  liv- 
ing conditions  In  and  near  the  Tela  houses 
in  late  1966.  The  AIFLD  files  Indicated  that 
the  construction  deficiencies  may  have  been 
experienced  partly  because  of  Inspection  In- 
adequacies. When  we  visited  the  housing 
sites  m  La  Lima  and  Tela  in  September  1967. 
It  appeared  that  the  deficiencies  had  been 
remedied,  at  least  temporarily.  We  did  not 
attempt  to  evaluate  the  possibility  that 
problems  might  recur. 

In  December  1966,  the  AIFLD  country  pro- 
gram director/Honduras.  In  a  letter  to  the 
AIFLD/Washlngton  office,  stated  that  prob- 
lems were  being  experienced  with  the 
SITRATERCO  housing  project  at  Tela.  He 
stated  that  breakage  and  leakage  in  sewage 
pipes  were  allowing  sewage  to  fiow  on  the 
streets.  Also,  he  reported  that,  because  of 
inferior  foundations,  cracks  had  developed 
m  the  walls  of  some  houses  when  It  rained. 
The  AIFLD  country  program  director/ 
Honduras  Indicated  that  the  engineering 
firm  with  which  the  AIFLD  subcontracted 
to  perform  the  on-site  Inspection  at  Tela  had 
not  adequately  performed  Its  function.  For 
example,  he  said  that,  although  the 
SITRATERCO  during  construction  had 
pointed  out  that  the  sewage  pipe  was  of  In- 
ferior quality  and  the  construction  firm  had 
agreed,  the  engineering  firm  stlU  accepted 
that  type  of  pipe. 

We  visited  the  SITRATERCO  housing  proj- 
ects in  Tela  and  La  Lima  in  September  1967 
and  observed  that  cracks  In  the  walls  of 
Tela  houses  had  been  patched  at  least  tem- 
porarily. The  houses  at  both  sites  appeared 
to  be  generally  sound.  However,  we  also  ob- 
served some  conditions  which.  If  left  un- 
checked, could  lead  to  deterioration  of  the 
projects. 


During  our  review  In  Honduras,  we  vlslteo 
the  sites  of  two  "Impact"  projects  in  the 
northern  part  of  Hondiu-as.  On  the  basis  of 
our  observations,  we  believe  that  these  proj- 
ecu  have  improved  the  lives  of  the  persons 
in  the  surrounding  community.  The  projecU 
are  described  below. 

1.  A  water  system  was  Installed  In  the  vil- 
lage of  El  BalBomo  with  funds  provided  by 
an  AFL-CIO  grant  of  $1,186  to  a  campeslno 
union.  Prior  to  Installation  of  this  system, 
villagers  had  to  obtain  water  from  a  river 
about  1  kilometer  from  their  vUlage. 

2  In  La  Lima,  the  AFL-CIO  provided  a 
$3,000  grant  and  a  $660  loan  to  SITRATERCO 
for  school  repairs. 

lESCA  ediicational  program 
Our  review  of  the  lESCA  educational  pro- 
gram showed  the  enrollment  statistics  re- 
ported by  the  AIFLD  to  be  duplicative,  that 
is  they  represented  enrollments  rather  than 
individual  enroUees.  Also,  we  noted  that  the 
mission  in  Honduras  had  exercised  very  little 
control  over  the  lESCA  educational  program. 
Further,  we  found  that  neither  the  AIFLD 
nor  the  mission  had  implemented  a  system- 
atic evaluation  system  for  the  lESCA  edu- 
cational program. 

The  AIFLD  has  reported  that  5.965  enroll- 
ees  from  Central  America  have  participated 
in  seminars  sponsored  by  the  lESCA  from 
Its  inception  through  July  1967.  We  were  In- 
formed by  an  AID/Honduras  official  that 
these  statistics  represented  the  number  of 
enrollments,  rather  than  individual  enroU- 
ees. This,  m  effect,  means  that  the  same 
Individual  may  have  been  counted  more  than 
once.  We  did  not  attempt  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  such  duplication  may  exist. 
Our  review  showed  that  the  AID  Mission/ 
Honduras  was  exercising  very  little  control 
over  the  IE8CA  educational  program.  For 
example,  seminar  curricula  and  selection  of 
enrollees  Is  completely  the  responsibility  of 
lESCA.  The  Mission  has  participated  in  de- 
ciding the  number  and  general  type  of  sem- 
inars to  be  conducted  In  Honduras,  but  the 
dates  and  locations  are  decided  by  lESCA 
alone. 

Our  review  showed  that  a  systematic  eval- 
uation system  of  the  lESCA  educational  pro- 
gram had  not  yet  been  implemented  by 
AIFLD  or  AID.  At  the  time  of  our  review,  the 
AIFLD  was  giving  consideration  to  the  form- 
ulation of  an  overall  evaluation  system  for 
all  Its  educational  activities.  (See  p.  49.)  We 
believe  that  AID'S  evaluation  of  the  lESCA 
educational  program  should  be  a  joint  effort 
among  the  AID  missions  located  In  Central 
America,  including  AID's  regional  office  for 
Central  America  and  Panama  (ROCAP)  in 
Guatemala. 

In  commenting  on  our  draft  report.  AID 
states  that  we  apparently  misunderstood  the 
role  of  the  Honduras  Mission  with  regard  to 
the  lESCA  educational  program.  The  agency 
states  that  lESCA  programs  are  funded  and 
monitored  by  AID's  ROCAP  located  in  Gua- 
temala City  and  that  lESCA  programs  are 
Central  American-wide  In  scope  and  are  the 
prlmarv  responsibility  of  the  ROCAP  Mis- 
sion. AID  Informs  us  that  the  Honduras  Mis- 
sion does  not  have  authority  to  control  the 
lESCA  program.  It  says  that  the  Honduras 
Mission  does  supervise  the  programming  and 
execution  of  the  Honduras-based  program 
conducted  by  AIFLD,  Including  the  determi- 
nation of  location  and  dates  of  each  course. 
Also,  according  to  AID,  the  Honduras  Mis- 
sion believes  that  the  curricula  and  selection 
of  participants  are  the  proper  responsibility 
of  AIFLD. 

AID'S  comments  make  It  obvious  that  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  regional  and 
national  aspects  of  the  lESCA  Is  difficult.  Our 
review  did  not  cover  all  Central  American 
countries.  However,  the  discussion  that  fol- 
lows on  the  Honduras  Mission  relationship 
with  lESCA  will  further  clarify  whether  the 
mission  and  AIFLD  have  completely  under- 
stood the  dlvUlon  of  authority  or  the  degree 
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of   admlniatratlon   thaf   the  AIFLD  should 
receive. 

JViMton  relationjfiip  toith  lESCA 


Our  review  revealed 


where    coordination    t  etween    mission    and 
lESCA  could  be  Improv  id.  We  found  that  the 


mission  did  not  have  a 
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numerous  Instances 


labor  technical  officer 


assigned  to  monitor  tte  AIFUS's  activities; 
however,  the  United  S  ates  Embassy's  labor 
attach^  has  been  utlll2  »d  In  that  role  since 
January  1967.  E>ue  at  least  in  part  to  the 
above  ctrcumstances.  AJ  D/Honduras  has  not 
always  been  adequately  kware  of  the  AIPLD's 
activities  in  Honduras. 

In  April  1965,  the  TT.  3.  Embassy  In  Hon- 
duras, in  a  message  to  t)  le  State  Department, 
reported  that  the  AIFL3  personnel  in  Hon- 
duras were  not  keeping  the  mission  cur- 
rently Informed  of  the  i  IFLO  social  projects 
activities.  The  message  wlnted  out  that  the 
AIFLD's  only  contact  « Ith  the  mission  was 
when  the  AIPLD  requested  specific  financial 
assistance  and/or  other  services. 

Although  AID/Washii  gton.  In  a  follow-up 
action,  advised  AIFLD  Washington  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  apj  roprlate  U.S.  officials 
currently  inXormed,  the  coordination  prob- 
lem stUl  rxlBtwri  In  late  1966.  In  a  message 
to  AXD/Washlngton,  tAe  mission  director, 
commenting  on  a  November  196S  meeting 
between  AIFLD,  ROCAF,  and  the  mission, 
stated :  1 

"*  *  *  it  became  obvijus  once  again  that 
neither  AIFLD.  ROCAP,  )r  the  mission  com- 
prehends the  areas  of  l:s  authority  or  the 
degree  of  administrative  or  fiscal  backstop- 
plng  that  the  AIFLD  oieratlons  should  re- 
ceive, or  from  whom." 

The  mission  director  {  olnted  out  that  the 
mission  was  particularly  concerned  because 
the  AIFLD  may  have  ad\  x:ated  policies  con- 
trary to  those  of  the  mis  lion. 

The  problems  in  the  Al  D/Honduras-IESCA 
relationship  apparently  cpntinued  into  1967. 
In  a  January  1967  memonndum,  the  mission 
director  in  Honduras  stt  ted  that  this  rela- 
tionship had  not  been  si  Uafactory  and  that 
"there  is  still  the  real  p:  oblem  of  what  AID 
can  and  cannot  do."  In  i  June  1967  memo- 
randum, the  mission  cor  troller  in  Honduras 
recommended  that  the  abor  attach*  assist 
the  AIFLD  In  formulat  Dg  definite  desired 
objectives,  quantifiable  \  rhere  possible. 

Our  review  in  Hondura  >  In  September  1967 
showed  that  problems  <  f  coordination  be- 
tween the  mission  and  IE  3CA  were  still  being 
experienced.  For  example  we  visited  the  site 
of  an  ZE8CA  seminar  In  Tegucigalpa,  Hon- 
duras, which  was  not  v  Ithln  the  program 
agreed  upon  between  the  mission  and  lESCA. 
The  labor  attache  statec  that  he  had  been 
unaware  of  this  seminar  ^nd  that  the  IBSCA 
Director  should  have  coru  ulted  him  about  It. 
Our  review  of  Hondurt  s  showed  that  the 
mission  did  not  have  a  la  tor  technical  officer 
assigned  to  monitor  the  A  [FLD  program.  The 
labor  attach*  had  been  i  ssigned  that  func- 
tion beginning  with  Jam  ary  1967.  (See  our 
proposal  on  p.  46  of  this  report.) 

We  found  that  various  officials  recognized 
that  the  absence  of  a  lab  nr  attach*  Impoaed 
a  restriction  on  the  ml  ision's  capacity  to 
monitor  the  AIFLD  proj  ram.  In  December 
1965  the  mission  director  in  Hondtiras.  in  a 
message  to  AID/ Washlngt  jn  commenting  on 
the  absence  of  a  labor  a  .t&chi.  stated  that 
this  situation  made  it  dU  Icult  to  adequately 
backstop  the  AIFLD  prog  ram.  A  subsequent 
mission  director  in  Hond  iras,  in  a  January 
1967  memorandimi.  state<  that  he  hoped  to 
Improve  commimlcatlon  '  rlth  the  AIFLD  by 
designating  the  labor  att  «h*  as  project  co- 
ordinator for  the  AIFLD.  rhe  AID/Honduras 
controller,  in  a  June  1  )67  memorandxim. 
atated  that,  during  the  >erlod  in  which  a 
labor  attach*  was  not  ass  gned  in  Honduras, 
action  by  the  mission  hi  d  been  limited  to 
almost  cursory  supervlslo;  i. 


Chile 
Background 
The  labor  movement  in  Chile  apparently 
has  suffered  from  lack  of  unity.  One  of  the 
more  prominent  reasons  for  this  Is  that  most 
unions  are  closely  aligned  with  political  par- 
ties. As  a  result,  union  leaders  tend  to  act 
more  on  political  loyalties  than  union  loyal- 
ties, which  militates  against  the  solidarity  of 
the  unions. 

In  addition  to  these  general  problems 
which  the  labor  movement  faces  in  Chile, 
specific  circimistances  have  been  encountered 
by  the  AIFLD  which  tend  to  worsen  the  po- 
litical climate  within  which  it  operatea. 

In  1963  the  U.S.  Embassy/Chile  pointed 
out  three  controversial  aspects  of  the 
AIFLD  that  motivated  negative  criticism  of 
its  operations  with  unions  associated  with 
the  Christian  Democratic  Party  (PDC).  the 
political  party  currently  heading  the  Chilean 
Government.  These  aspects  were  (1)  the 
AIFLD  management  representation.  (2)  Its 
U.S.  Government  support,  and  (3)  its  close 
association  with  ORIT  as  opposed  to  the 
Latin  American  Confederation  of  Christian 
Trade  Union.  (See  app.  V.) 

In  mid- 1966,  the  AIFLD  encountered  an- 
other political  obstacle  to  its  Chilean  activ- 
ities when  the  PDC  Congress  passed  a  reso- 
lution which,  in  part,  required  that  PDC 
members  sever  all  connections  with  the 
ICFTU,  the  trade  secretariate,  ORIT,  and 
the  AIFLD. 

We  found  that  reliable  statistics  for  the 
labor  movement  in  Chile  were  difficult  to 
obtain.  In  November  1964,  the  AIFLD  re- 
ported that,  out  of  a  labor  force  of  about 
2.356,000  persons,  about  492,000,  or  21  per- 
cent, were  in  organized  unions.  In  March 
1967,  the  AILFD  reported  that,  out  of  2.600.- 
000  workers,  no  more  than  10  percent  were 
organized.  In  any  event,  it  appears  that  the 
vast  majority  of  workers  do  not  belong  to 
organized  unions. 

The  PDC  came  to  power  in  Chile  in  1964 
by  winning  over  the  candidate  of  the  Prente 
de  Acclon  de  Popular  (FRAP),  which  Is  a 
coalition  of  the  Communist  and  Socialist 
Parties  In  Chile.  The  Central  Union  de  Tra- 
bajadores  (CUT)— the  only  national  central 
labor  group  in  Chile — is  controlled  by  the 
FRAP.  Half  of  the  most  Important  federa- 
tions and  confederations,  encompassing 
about  70  percent  of  the  organized  workers 
in  Chile,  are  affiliated  with  the  CUT.  One 
of  the  most  prominent  Individual  unions 
which  is  not  affiliated  with  CUT  in  Chile 
is  the  Maritime  Confederation  of  Chile 
(COMACH).  The  AIFLD  social  projects  ac- 
tivities have  been  associated  mostly  with 
COMACH.  but  educational  activities  have 
been  offered  to  Communist-dominated  un- 
ions as  well. 

Program  and  contracts 

The  AIFLD  began  a  social  projects  program 
and  an  educational  program  In  Chile  In  Octo- 
ber 1963.  About  $430,000  was  obligated  to 
conduct  these  activities  through  July  30. 
1967,  under  three  AID-AIFLD  contracts.  At 
the  time  of  our  review,  AID  was  In  the  proc- 
ess of  reviewing  the  AIFLD-proposed  pro- 
gram for  calendar  year  1968,  for  which  a  total 
budget  of  $462,885  was  requested. 

Under  contract  AID/La-lS.  amendment  5. 
dated  May  20.  1963,  provided  tl50.000  to  the 
AIFLD  for  establishing  training  centers  in 
five  countries,  one  of  which  was  Chile.  We 
have  assumed  that  each  country  was  allo- 
cated an  equal  amount  of  $30,000. 

Under  contract  AID/La-ie2.  effective  Jan- 
uary 1.  1964,  $66,000  was  provided  to  the 
AIFLD  for  conducting  educational  activities 
In  Chile.  The  AIFLD  reported  that  this 
amount  was  totally  expended  at  June  30 
1965 

Task  order  3,  effective  January  I.  1866.  un- 
der contract  AID/La-259.  provided  $30,000  to 


the  AIFLD  for  conducting  a  labor  educa- 
tional program  In  Chile  during  the  period 
January  1.  1965.  through  September  30,  1965. 
Subsequent  amendments  to  the  task  order 
Increased  the  amount  to  $298,000,  extended 
the  expiration  date  to  June  30,  1967,  and 
provided  funding  for  a  social  projects  ele- 
ment after  October  1.  1966.  The  AIFLD  re- 
ported that  about  $375,312  had  been  ex- 
panded under  task  order  3  through  May  31, 

1967. 

Task  order  19,  effective  June  30,  1965,  pro- 
vided $60,000  to  the  AIFLD  for  conducting 
social  projects  activities  In  Chile  between 
June  30,  1965,  and  July  1,  1966.  The  AIFLD 
reported  that  this  total  amount  was  expend- 
ed as  of  July  31.  1966. 

Social  projects 
Our  review  showed  that  the  AIFLD's  social 
projects  program  in  Chile  resulted  in  very 
few  tangible  resulte.  Although  the  AIFLD 
considered  Implementation  of  low-cost  hous- 
ing projects  to  be  the  core  of  the  program 
and  specific  projects  began  to  be  formulated 
In  1963.  delays  ensued  and  the  entire  AIFLD 
housing  program  in  Chile  was  still  at  a 
standstill  at  the  time  of  our  review.  More- 
over, we  found  that  the  delays  In  project 
Implementation  resulted  In  adverse  reaction 
from  Chilean  unions.  The  only  tangible  re- 
sult from  the  AIFLD's  social  projects  activi- 
ties appears  to  be  seven  "impact"  projects, 
involving  loans  and  grants  In  a  total  amount 
of  $18,510. 

In  December  1963.  the  AIFLD  notified  AID/ 
Chile  that  It  had  received  a  request  from 
COMACH  for  assistance  In  the  development 
of  a  housing  project.  Further,  the  AIFLD  re- 
ported that  Its  preliminary  Investigation  had 
Indicated  that  the  project  was  feasible  on  a 
self-liquidating  basis.  At  a  meeting  held  in 
January  1964.  the  AIFLD  proposed  that  AID 
provide  an  Investment  guarantee  for  a  loan 
from  the  AFL-CIO.  to  be  used  to  construct 
more  than  1.000  homes  on  land  sites  pur- 
chased by  six  cooperatives  formed  by  unions 
affiliated  with  COMACH. 

The  AIFLD.  In  November  1964.  prepared  a 
country  plan  for  Its  Chilean  operation  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  "the  heart  of  the 
social  projects  program  currently  under  way 
in  Chile  is  a  $5  million  housing  project." 
Further,  the  plan  stated  that  the  election  of 
a  new  Chilean  president  had  presented  an 
opportunity  for  the  growth  of  democratic 
unionism  and  that  "the  AIFLD  must  Imme- 
diately launch  an  expanded  program  to  take 
advantage  of  this  circumstance."  The  hous- 
ing project  sponsored  by  the  AIFLD  was  to 
be  an  Integral  part  of  Its  program;  the  report 
stated  that  "As  union  housing  goes  up.  so 
will  union  membership  figures." 

On  March  4.  1964.  the  AIFLD  submitted  a 
preliminary  application  to  AID  for  an  invest- 
ment guarantee  of  a  $4  million  AFL-CIO  loan 
to  be  used  for  the  constriiction  of  1.003 
homes.  Subsequently,  in  May  1964,  the 
AIFLD  requested  that  its  application  be 
processed  as  two  separate  applications:  (1) 
part  I  to  be  for  370  homes  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1,480,000  and  (2)  part  II  to  be  for 
630  homes  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,520,000. 
On  September  11,  1964,  the  AIFLD  sub- 
mltted  a  revised  application  to  AID  for  part 
I  of  the  COMACH  project  for  an  investment 
guarantee  of  an  AFL-CIO  loan  of  $2,600,000. 
The  FHA,  on  October  9.  1964.  reported  that, 
on  the  basis  of  tte  preliminary  review  of  this 
proposal,  the  project  was  sound  and  feasible. 
Also  in  October  1964,  AID/Washington  rec- 
ommended the  elimination  of  60  homes  from 
the  proposed  project,  since  sales  prices  were 
such  as  to  make  it  questionable  whether  they 
would  be  marketable  to  union  members. 

In  April  1965  the  FHA  informed  AID  that 
its  feasibility  recommendation  of  October 
1964  remained  unchanged.  On  March  14. 
1966,  AID  approved  a  bousing  guarantee  In 
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the  amount  of  $2,100,000.  The  reduction  of 
$500,000  from  the  proposed  $2,600,000  loan 
apparently  resulted  from  the  eUmlnatlon 
from  the  project  of  the  60  homes  which  AID 
considered  questionable  because  of  their 
sales  prices. 

At  the  time  of  our  review  in  September 
1967,  the  AFL-CIO  loan  had  not  materialized 
and  construction  of  the  proposed  COMACH 
project  had  not  been  inlUated.  Apparently 
the  major  cause  for  delay  has  been  failure  to 
resolve  the  issue  of  an  appropriate  Interest 
rate.  The  basic  conflict  was  that  the  AFL- 
CIO  refused  to  loan  ite  pension  funds  at  what 
it  considered  a  below-market  interest  rate; 
whereas.  If  .\FL-CIO'8  market  rate  had  been 
utilized,  the  financing  cost.  In  total,  would 
have  exceeded  the  maximum  rate  allowed  un- 
der Chilean  law.  This  conflict  was  not  re- 
solved, and  in  March  1967,  the  AIFLD  re- 
ported to  AID  that  It  appeared  unlikely  that 
AIFLD/Chlle  would  be  able  to  develop  a 
housing  program  In  the  Immediate  future. 

Our  review  showed  that  the  delays  in  im- 
plementation of  the  COMACH  project  re- 
sulted in  adverse  reaction  from  members  of 
the  housing  cooperatives  formed.  For  ex- 
ample. In  April  1966,  the  AIPLD/Chlle  ex- 
pressed Its  concern  over  the  increase  In  the 
Interest  rate  on  the  proposed  AFL-CIO  loan. 
In  a  letter  to  AIFLD/ Washington,  the  Chilean 
office  reported: 

"There  Is  also  the  problem  that  we  had  al- 
ready given  copies  of  the  letter  of  advice 
quoting  an  Interest  rate  of  not  more  than 
5 '4  percent  to  the  cooperatives  Involved  in 
our  project  when  we  received  notice  that  the 
Interest  rate  will  be  Increased.  •  •  •  It  is 
qiate  likely  that  they  will  get  the  Impression, 
despite  any  explanation  we  may  offer,  that 
the  AFL-CIO  is  trying  to  loan  them  money 
at  the  highest  possible  rate,  thus  having  the 
effect  of  creating  animosity  to  U.S.  unions 
rather  than  friendship." 

In  his  May  1966  reply  to  the  AIPLD/Chlle 
letter,  the  AIFLD  executive  director  stated 
that  he  appreciated  the  concern  over  Inter- 
est rates.  However,  he  added  that,  since  AFL- 
CIO  pension  funds  could  not  be  invested  at 
below-the-market  rate,  neither  AID,  nor  the 
AIFLD.  nor  AFL-CIO,  had  any  control  over 
the  matter. 

The  seven  Impact  projecte  which  the  AIFLD 
had  financed  as  of  August  1967  were  imple- 
mented between  December  1965  and  August 
1967.  The  projects  financed  were  a  technical 
library,  disaster  relief,  a  meeting  hall,  a  mo- 
tor launch  purchase,  social  center  repairs, 
purchase  of  sewing  machines,  and  chairs  for 
an  adult  education  program. 

"We  believe  that  the  effectiveness  of  the 
AIFLD  social  projects  activities  in  Chile  was 
greatly  limited  by  the  delays  in  housing  ac- 
tivities. In  our  opinion,  the  AIPLD  housing 
activities  have  not  had  a  positive  effect  on 
the  development  of  democratic  labor  unions 
m  Chile.  Further,  the  delays  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  COMACH  project  may  have 
counteracted  any  positive  effect.  Although  we 
have  no  specific  criticism  of  the  seven  Impact 
projects,  we  doubt  that  these  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  outweigh  adverse  reactions  re- 
sulting from  the  situation  with  regard  to  the 
AIFLD's  housing  program. 

Education 

The  AIFUO  has  conducted  mostly  1-  and  6- 
week  seminars  in  Chile.  The  AIPLD  records 
show  that  there  have  been  a  total  of  3.378 
partlclpante  In  these  seminars  through  July 
1967.  We  did  not  attempt  to  verify  whether 
these  statistics  represented  enrollments  or 
Individual  enrollees. 

The  AIPLD  In  March  1967  expressed  two 
specific  dissatisfactions  with  Its  educational 
program  In  Chile.  First,  It  recognized  a  need 
for  more  student  participation  and  Improved 
techniques  to  show  students  how  to  put  Into 
effect  In  their  respective  organizations  what 
they  have  learned.  Second,  the  AIFLD  stated 
that    too    few    of   Ite    alumni    had    clearly 


demonstrated    their    effectiveness    in    their 
unions. 

Our  review  in  Chile  showed  that  the  AIFLD 
permitted  members  of  Communist-leaning 
unions  to  participate  in  Its  seminars.  This 
has  occurred  with  the  approval  of  the  U.S. 
labor  attach*  and  AID  mission  director. 

As  noted  on  page  49  of  this  report,  the 
AIFLD  educational  activities  In  general  are 
difficult  to  evaluate.  This  Is  particularly  true 
In  Chile  because  the  AIPLD  program  was  still 
relatively  new  at  the  time  of  our  review  and 
the  Chilean  labor  movement  was  in  a  transi- 
tional period.  Further,  there  appeared  to  be 
some  lack  of  clarity  as  to  the  objectives  of 
the  program — whether  it  should  seek  mainly 
to  change  the  attitudes  of  the  Chilean 
workers  toward  the  United  States  or  whether 
It  has  a  broader  purpose  of  free  trade  union 
development  without  respect  to  attitudes 
toward  the  United  States. 

Mission  relationship  with  AIFLD 
Our  review  revealed  that  In  Chile,  as  In 
other  countries  which  we  visited,  there  was 
some  disharmony  In  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  mission  and  the  AIPLD.  For  ex- 
ample, the  AIPLD  has  reported  that,  when 
funding  was  initially  sought  from  the  mis- 
sion, the  AIPLD  encountered  an  atmosphere 
of  Indifference.  In  a  January  1966  meeting 
between  officials  of  AID  and  AIFIJ3.  a  qups- 
tlon  of  the  funding  of  $75,000  arose  and  dis- 
satisfactions were  expressed  by  the  AIFLD 
with  the  mission. 

The  mission  has  stated  that,  while  isolated 
Instances  of  disharmony  may  have  existed 
between  the  mission  and  AIFLD  in  the  past, 
their  relationships  have  improved  immeasur- 
ably over  the  past  4  years.  AID  says  that 
despite  differences  In  negotiating  positions, 
as  would  be  expected,  Improved  coordination 
and  better  program  implementation  and 
monitoring  have  been  achieved 

(EDrroR's  Note. — With  respect  to  the  rec- 
ommendation referred  to  on  p.  48  for  the 
Immediate  .suspension  of  all  payments  to 
AIPLD.  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
was  Informed  by  AID  on  July  3.  1968 — after 
this  report  was  In  page  proofs — that  follow- 
ing Internal  consideration  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  recommendation,  and  after 
extensive  discussions  with  AIFLD  officials, 
AID  and  AIPLD  reached  agreement  on  courses 
of  corrective  action  that  are  designed  both 
to  safeguard  U.S.  Government  interests  and 
to  permit  the  AIPLD  to  continue  operations 
while  they  implement  the  remedial  actions 
recommended  by  AID.  These  proposed  ac- 
tions include:  proper  identification  of  all 
costs  by  specific  task  orders,  satisfaction  of 
all  outstanding  audit  exceptions,  and  im- 
provement in  AIFLD's  accounting  systems 
and  procedures.  In  AID's  view,  all  of  these 
measures.  If  adequately  implemented,  will 
contribute  substantially  to  financial  manage- 
ment improvements.) 


Appendix  I 

U.S.  Senate. 

COMIOTTCE  ON   FOREIGN    RELATIONS, 

June  6,  1967. 
Hon.  Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the   United   States, 

General  Accounting  Offlce,  Washington, 

D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Staats:  Since  1962  the  American 
Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development  has 
had  a  number  of  contracts  with  the  Agency 
for  International  Development.  In  connec- 
tion with  hearings  before  this  committee.  I 
request  that  you  have  an  audit  made  of  all 
contracts,  past  and  current,  between  the  AID 
agency  and  the  American  Institute  for  Free 
Labor  Development. 

We  will  be  particularly  concerned  with 
what  the  Institute  is  doing,  the  relative  suc- 
cess of  its  programs  and.  In  general,  how  the 
relationship  between  the  Agency  and  the  in- 
stitute is  working. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  this  audit  could 


be   completed   as   expeditiously   as    possible, 
preferably  by  December  1967. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Pdlbrioht 

Chairman. 

Appendix  II 

OmCIALS  PRIMARILY  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  ADMINIS- 
TRATION or  THE  AIFLD  CONTRACTS — DATE  AP- 
POINTED OR  COMMISSIONED 

Department  of  State 

Secretary  of  State:  Dean  Rusk,  January 
1961. 

Under  Secretary  of  State:  George  W.  Ball. 
February  1961;  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 
October  1966. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs  and  U.S.  Coordinator  Alli- 
ance for  Progress:  Edwin  M.  Martin,  May 
1962;  Thomas  C.  Mann,  January  1964;  Jack 
H.  Vaughn,  March  1965;  Lincoln  Gordon, 
March  1966;  Robert  M.  Sayre  (acting),  June 
1967;  Covey  T.  Oliver,  July  1967. 

Agency  for  International  Development 

Administrator:  Fowler  Hamilton,  Septem- 
ber 1961;  David  E.  Bell,  December  1962;  Wil- 
liam S.  Gaud,  August  1966. 

Assistant  Administrator,  Bureau  for  Latin 
America:  Teodoro  Moscoso,'  November  1961. 

Director,  Office  of  Labor  Affairs:  George  P. 
Delaney.  -  August  1964. 

.\ppendix  iii 
Department  of  State.  Agency  for 
intcrnational    development. 

Wa.ihington,  DC.  March  8, 1968. 
Mr.  Oye  V.  Stovall. 

International  Division,  General  Accounting 
Office,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Stovall:  We  have  reviewed 
the  General  Accounting  Office  draft  report 
entitled  "Review  of  Activities  Under  Con- 
tracts with  the  American  Institute  for  Free 
Labor  Development."  Our  detailed  comments 
on  the  report  are  Included  as  attachment  A 
to  this  letter.  As  requested  m  your  letter  of 
Januarv  22,  we  also  asked  the  American  Insti- 
tute for  Free  Labor  Development  (AIFLD) 
to  review  the  report.  Their  comments  are  in- 
cluded as  attachment  B 

We  are  in  general  agreement  with  the  four 
major  recommendations  contained  in  the 
report.  Accordingly,  we  plan  to  initiate  a 
comprehensive  review  and  evaluation  of  the 
labor  development  program.  The  review  will 
include  an  examination  of  our  contractual 
relationships  with  AIFLD.  methods  for  Im- 
proving AID'S  capacity  to  monitor  AIFLD 
activities,  means  of  Improving  the  financial 
management  of  AIPLD  projects,  and  tech- 
niques for  evaluating  the  AIFLD  education 
programs.  Our  review  also  will  include  an 
assessment  of  the  relative  success  of  the 
AIFLD  as  an  instrument  for  achieving  foreign 
policy  objectives  in  the  labor  sector.  We  note 
in  passing  that,  although  Senator  Pulbrlght 
requested  such  an  analysis,  the  GAO  report 
contained  no  specific  conclusions  in  this 
regard.  We  hope  to  complete  our  review  in 
time  to  Incorporate  the  necessary  Improve- 
ments Into  our  contracts  with  AIPLD  at  the 
time  they  are  extended  In  fiscal  year  1969. 
While  we  are  in  general  agreement  with 
the  GAO  on  the  need  for  improvements  in 
the  above  areas,  we  do  want  to  point  out 
that  we  foresee  alternatives  to  a  number  of 
the  specific  procedures  suggested  in  the  GAO 


>  In  addition,  Mr.  Moscoso  was  appointed 
U.S.  Coordinator  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
In  February  1962.  The  position  of  Assistant 
Administrator,  Bureau  for  Latin  America, 
was  abolished  in  January  1964. 

=  The  Office  of  Labor  Affairs.  AID,  was  es- 
tablished in  Augi'St  1964,  at  which  time  Mr. 
Delaney.  who  had  be<?n  special  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  and  coordinator  of  interna- 
tional labor  affairs  in  the  State  Department 
since  March  1963,  assumed  this  role.  also. 
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recommendations,  roi  ezAmpIe,  a  lyttem  of 
control  based  on  fle  dble  work  plaxu,  ap- 
proved m  advanced  bj  AID  mlMlons.  coupled 
with  periodic  reviews  <  f  progress  against  such 
work  plans,  would  pr  tbably  do  more  to  im- 
prove both  financial  m  uiagement  and  coordl 


nation  between  AID 


contractual  provisions 


strict  line  item  contr  ils  on  AIFtD  budgets 


In  those  cases  whera 
that  alternatives  will 
of  our  development 


We   have    disagreed 
specific  conclusions  In 
The  major  points 


original    AIFLD    cent  i 
and  to  allegations  of 
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id  AIPLD  than  would 


the  Introduction  of  u  mecessarlly  restrictive 


and  the  Imposition  of 


our  review  Indicates 
better  serve  the  needs 
tctlvltles,   we  wUl.   of 


course.    Implement    tliem    rather   than    the 
specific  methods  sugg  rsted  by  the  OAO. 


with   several   of   the 
the  OAO  report, 
with  which  we   have 


taken    exception    relate    primarily    to    OAO 
comments    on    the    r  lanner    In    which    the 


acts    were    drawn    up 
Inadequate  program- 


ing practices.  Regarding  the  former  point, 
the  OAO  states  that  t  le  original  "AID  con- 
tracts were  drawn  uf  In  a  rather  hurried 
manner."  We  do  not  c<  ncur  with  this  allega- 
tion. As  explained  In  detail  on  page  77  of 
attachment.  A.  AH)  o  inducted  negotiations 
with  the  ATL-CIO  f c  r  a  period  of  over  4 
months.  With  regard  1 3  the  OAO  allegaUons 
of  Inadequate  programing  and  budgeting 
practices,  we  cannot  c  >mpletely  concur  with 


the  OAO  conclusions 
point  out  In  pages  79 


In  this  regard.  As  we 
and  80  of  attachment 


A,  we  believe  that  th  i  OAO  report  falls  to 


take  account  of,  and 


phasls  to,  the  extent  <  f  review  and  negotia- 
tions, both  at  the  mission  and  AID/W  levels, 
relating    to    proposed 
AIFLD  projects. 

We  have  also  pointed 
Instances  where  we  I  elleve   that  the  OAO 


refKDrt  Is  misleading, 
accuracies  or  because 


either  because  of  In- 
Important  considera- 


tions have  been  omltte  1.  We  request  that  the 
OAO  give  full  consld(  ration  to  these  com- 
ments In  preparing  th  ilr  final  report. 

We  also  wish  to  no'  e  that  our  comments 
on  the  OAO  draft  re{ort  do  not  Include  a 
review  of  the  sectloi  s  devoted  to  AIFLD 
programs  In  Brazil.  E  scause  of  the  limited 
time  given  AID  to  rej  ly  to  the  OAO  report 
and  because  of  the  e  ctremely  heavy  work- 
load In  our  Brazil  miss  on,  It  has  been  Impos- 
sible for  them  to  respond  In  time  for  AID/ 
Washington  to  Include  their  comments  in 
our  consolidated  resp  )nses.  The  comments 


of  the  Brazil  mission 


Sincerely  yours. 


aTTACRMENT     A AOENC  r 

DEVELOPMENT    COMMENTS 
ACCOUNTING      OITICK 

ENTrn.ED     "acvixw 

CONT«ACT     wrrH     THI 

roa  FREE  LABOa  deve  .opment" 

/.  OAO  recom  mendations 


Use  of  Oeneral  Rkther 
Contract 


the 
reconunenc  ed 


t  le 


The  OAO  has  been 
use  of  general  rather 
Its    contract    with 
specifically 

for  a  reevaluatlon  of  th 
relationship  with  a  vie  k 
Ing  a  system  which  car 
formly  to  carry  out 
the  contract  and  at  th 
minimal  guidance 
surveillance   that   are 
contract  admlnlstratioti 

Aid  comments — We 
lems  exist  In  the 
tlon  between  AID  and 
are  not  convinced  thai 
tract  terms  In  Itself 
solution  of  problems  to 
OAO.  While  some 


give  appropriate  em- 


labor    programs    and 
out  a  number  of  other 


will  be  forwarded  to 


OAO  as  soon  as  they  arp  received  in  Washing- 
ton. 


H.  Rex  IiKi. 


FOR     INTEaNATIONAL 

ON    THE    QENEKAL 

(OAO)      DRAIT     IZPORT 

>r      ACTIVITIES      XTNOn 

AMERICAN    INSTITUTE 


Than  Specific 
Terms 


nost  critical  of  AID'S 
1han  specific  terms  In 
AIFLD.    OAO    has 
that   we   "provide 
AID-AIPLD  contract 
toward  implement- 
be  applied  more  unl- 
broad  purposes  of 
same  time  recognize 
and  general 
necessary    for   sound 
by  AID." 
i.gree  that  basic  prob- 
and coordlna- 
AIFLD.  However,  we 
a  tightening  of  con- 
cuntrlbute  to  the 
the  extent  believed  by 
can  be  made  In 


coo;  dlnatlon, 


relatl  inshlps 


\rn\ 


pro  ^ess 


this  area,  the  nature  of  AIFLD  activities  la 
such  that  a  tightening  of  workscopes  might 
create  additional  problems  by  severely  re- 
stricting AIFLD  flexibility  until  such  time 
as  their  contract  could  be  formally 
amended — a  process  that  can  require  a  mini- 
mum of  30  days  and  normally  requires  longer. 
A  better  solution,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  to 
establish  a  system  of  control  based  on  flexible 
work  plans  and  formal,  periodic  reviews  of 
progress  made  against  such  plans.  Accord- 
ingly, AID  will  Initiate  as  soon  as  possible  a 
complete  review  of  our  contract  relationship 
with  the  AIFLD.  Contract  terms  will  be  re- 
viewed In  light  of  the  OAO  recommendations 
and  tightened  where  necessary.  The  review 
will  a;so  Include  the  feasibility  of  a  system 
of  oontrol  under  which  AID  woiild  require: 

( 1 )  submission  in  advance  by  the  AIFLD  to 
AID/W  or  USAID  officials,  as  appropriate,  of 
work  plans  covering  their  intended  activities 
during  succeeding  period  of  operation  (3  to  8 
months) ; 

(2)  a  uniform,  clearly  defined  system  of 
periodic  review  by  AID,  perhaps  on  a  quar- 
terly basis,  of  all  AIFLD  activities  and  their 
progress  in  achieving  goals  stated  on  current 
work  plans. 

We  believe  that  the  above  approach  will 
yield  twofold  benefits.  First,  it  will  necessarily 
bring  AIFLD  country  teams  Into  closer,  more 
orderly  contact  with  AID  personnel  at  the 
operating  level,  and,  thereby,  foster  greater 
understanding  of  their  respective  roles  in  the 
development  process.  It  Is  our  view  that  this 
understanding  will  naturally  lead  to  closer 
coordination  and  increased  cooperation  be- 
tween AID  and  AXFLD  field  personnel  with- 
out lessening  the  flexibility  needed  in  AIFLD 
operations. 

Second,  such  a  system  will  provide  AID 
with  a  greatly  Improved  method  for  monitor- 
ing AIFLD  activities  and  provide  a  standard 
basis  for  evaluating  their  effectiveness.  At 
the  same  time,  AID  will  then  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  determine  program  and  budget  re- 
quirements for  AIFLD  operations  based  upon 
current  information  and  full  knowledge  and 
agreement  as  to  the  activities  in  which 
AIFLD  will  be  engaged  during  each  suc- 
cessive contract  period. 

B.  Improvements  Needed  in  AID  Capacity 
for   Monitoring   AIFLD   Activities 

The  OAO  has  recommended  that  the  AID 
Administrator  "direct  that  an  evaluation  be 
made  of  AID's  capacity  to  monitor  AIFLD 
activities,  both  In  Washington  and  at  the 
mission  level,  and,  based  on  the  results  of 
that  evaluation,  appropriately  qualifled  per- 
sonnel be  assigned  as  necessary." 

AID  comments — AID  concurs  in  this 
recommendation.  The  suggested  evaluation 
will  be  conducted  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
evaluation  of  AID-AIFLD  relationships.  Our 
current  plans  call  for  initiation  of  the  evalua- 
tion by  April  1968,  with  completion  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1968.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  complete  our  work  by  this  time  in  order 
to  Incorporate  our  findings  into  AIFLD 
contracts  and  task  orders  that  are  scheduled 
for  renewal  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  misleading 
to  discuss  AID'S  monitoring  capacity  solely 
in  terms  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  labor 
technical  officers  and  labor  attaches.  The 
monitoring  function  involves  not  only  such 
technical  personnel,  but  the  program  office 
In  the  mission,  the  political  section  of  the 
Embassy,  and,  where  major  Issues  are  in- 
volved, the  mission  director  and  the  Am- 
bassador. In  addition,  the  administrative 
Judgment  as  to  the  need  for  a  labor  technical 
officer  or  attach^  in  a  particular  mission 
must  be  based  not  only  upon  the  needs  of 
the  AIFLD  program,  but  upon  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  labor  activities  in  that 
country  in  relation  to  the  total  assistance 
program. 

We  also  wish  to  point  out  that,  should 
our  evaluation  Indicate  the  need  for  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  the  personnel  assigned 


to  monitor  AIFLD  field  activities,  we  can 
foresee  major  difficulties  in  making  such  as- 
signments. As  the  OAO  Is  aware,  we  are  now 
m  the  process  of  reducing,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  all  AHMInanced  overseas 
personnel  In  order  to  minimize  our  negative 
impact  on  the  U.S.  baiance-of-paymenu 
situation.  In  view  of  this,  it  will  be  extremely 
difficult  for  us  to  increase  the  number  of 
labor  technical  ofllcers  and  labor  attaches 
assigned  overseas.  However,  within  the  above 
constraints,  we  will  make  every  effort  to  In- 
stire  that  our  monitoring  capability  Is  sig- 
nificantly increased,  whether  It  be  through 
the  assignment  of  additional  overseas  per- 
sonnel, short-term  assignments  of  qualified 
Washington-based  personnel,  or  other  ap- 
propriate measures. 

Insofar  as  AIFLD  regional  activities  are 
concerned,  AID  has  already  taken  steps  to 
improve  its  monitoring  capability.  In  De- 
cember 1967,  a  new  office,  the  office  of  re- 
gional projects,  was  established  within  the 
Latin  America  Bureau  to  manage  the  regional 
aspects  of  Latin  American  technical  assist- 
ance projects.  The  effect  of  this  organiza- 
tional realignment  will  be  to  make  addi- 
tional staff  available  to  monitor  the  regional 
activities  of  AIFLD  and,  thereby  provide  ad- 
ditional time  for  the  Bureau's  Washington- 
based  labor  technical  personnel  to  devote  to 
backstopplng  the  AIFLD's  overseas  opera- 
tional realignment  will  be  to  make  addl- 
in  Improving  our  overall  capacity  to  monitor 
AIFLD  activities. 

C.  Need  for  Improved  Financial 
IiCanagement 

The  OAO  has  recommended  "that  AID 
make  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  future 
AIFLD  programs  and  budgets,  and  as  a 
minimum,  that  line  item  limitations  or 
other  similar  limitations  and  controls  be 
placed  on  AIFLD  activities."  The  OAO  also 
has  recommended  "that  significant  devia- 
tions in  expenditure  rates,  scope  of  pro- 
gram, or  changes  resulting  from  unusual 
circumstances  be  specifically  approved  in  ad- 
vance by  AID." 

AID  Comments — AID  is  in  general  agree- 
ment with  the  OAO  on  the  need  for  improved 
financial  management,  but  we  are  not  cer- 
tain that  the  indiscriminate  Introduction  of 
line  item  limitations  will  provide  the  nec- 
essary controls.  We  will,  however,  take  steps 
to  incorporate  such  limitations  in  future 
AIFLD  contracts  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  consistent  with  the  fiexibillty  re- 
quired for  AIFLD  operations.  Additional 
comments  on  this  section  of  the  OAO  re- 
port appear  on  page  79  of  this  attachment. 

D.  Overall  Improvements  Needed  in  Educa- 
tion Program 

The  OAO  has  suggested  that  "weaknesses 
In  AIFLD's  administration  of  Its  education 
activities  have  a  negative  effect  on  AID'S 
capacity  to  monitor  and  evaluate  the  pro- 
gram." The  OAO  has  recommended  "that 
AID,  in  cooperation  with  AIFLD,  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  evaluate  the  AIFLD  edu- 
cation program  with  a  view  toward  imple- 
menting adequate  administrative  and  re- 
porting requirements." 

AID  Comments — AID  Is  in  agreement  with 
the  OAO  recommendation.  The  AIFLD  ad- 
vises that  they  have  taken  an  initial  step 
in  this  direction  by  engaging  a  professional 
organization  to  develop  an  evaluation  sys- 
tem to  correct  the  weaknesses  described  in 
the  OAO  report  (see  attachment  B,  p.  81). 
We  intend  to  coordinate  closely  with  the 
AIFLD  In  this  effort  to  implement  an  ade- 
quate evaluation  system.  We  also  wish  to 
note  our  agreement  with  the  AIFLD  that  a 
standudized  reglonwide  uniformity  in  AIFLD 
country-level  education  programs  is  not  nec- 
essarily a  desirable  objective.  Such  actlvitlea 
must  take  Into  account  the  conditions  exist- 
ing in  each  country  In  order  to  meet  the 
local  requirements  for  trade  union  develop- 
ment. 
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In  addition,  AID  believes  that  an  evalua- 
tion designed  to  develop  and  implement 
adequate  administrative  and  reporting  re- 
quirements for  AIFLD's  education  programs 
is  only  the  initial  step  in  a  program  to 
strengthen  these  Important  activities.  More 
important,  in  our  view,  is  the  development 
of  a  basis  for  Judgment  tu  to  the  overall  effec- 
tlveness  of  the  education  program  as  an 
instrument  for  the  development  of  viable, 
democratically  oriented  trade  unions.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  propose  to  undertake,  as  part 
of  our  overall  analysis  of  AID-AIFLD  rela- 
tionships and  activities,  a  review  of  the 
AIFLD  education  programs  with  special  em- 
phasis upon  their  effectiveness  in  this  regard. 

E.  Housing 

Though  making  no  specific  recommenda- 
tions, OAO  is  critical  of  AIFLD  efforts  in 
bousing.  The  report  comments  on  delays  in 
implementing  AIFLD  housing  projects,  par- 
ticularly under  the  housing  guarantee  pro- 
gram, smd  the  detrimental  effects  of  delays 
upon  AIFLD  objectives.  The  report  also  at- 
tributes many  of  the  delay  to  an  unrealistic 
allowable  interest  rate  to  the  investor. 

AID  comments — ^Responsibility  for  imple- 
mentation of  a  guarantee  project  rests  with 
the  sponsor  which  originally  proposes  the 
project  to  AID,  in  this  case,  AIFLD.  Under 
this  program  the  sponsor  (AIFLD)  bears 
primary  responsibility  for  resolving  whatever 
problems  arise  during  processing  and  Imple- 
mentation of  the  project.  While  AIFLD  ex- 
perienced many  problems  which  were  beyond 
its  control,  such  as  the  Interest  rate  ceiling 
in  Chile,  these  were  problems  related  to 
projects  which  'AIFLD  elected  to  pursue  in 
the  first  place. 

While  delays  occurred  in  the  housing  guar- 
antee program  as  a  whole  because  of  the  in- 
terest rate  ceiling  problem  during  1965  and 
part  of  1966,  this  problem  was  effectively  re- 
solved by  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1966  which  tied  the  allowable 
rate  to  the  Federal  Housing  Authority  rate 
In  the  United  States  (sec.  222h).  Since  Im- 
plementation of  this  amendment  in  late 
1966,  the  question  of  allowable  Interest  rates 
has  not  caused  substantial  delays  In  the  Im- 
plementation of  housing  guarantee  projects. 

//.  Additional  comments  on  GAO  findings 
and  conclusions 

The  following  specific  comments  and  sug- 
gestions are  provided  for  the  GAO  to  con- 
sider in  the  preparation  of  its  final  report 
on  the  AID-flnanced  activities  of  the  AIFLD. 
They  are  keyed  to  the  draft  report  by  topic 
headings  and  page  numbers. 

A.  Use  of  Oeneral  Rather  Than  Specific  Con- 
tract Terms  to  Describe  the  Services  to  be 
Performed  (p.  37) 

1.  At  the  top  of  page  38,  OAO  reports  that 
"•  •  •  AID  contracts  were  drawn  up  in  a 
rather  hurried  manner,  affording  to  the 
AIFLD  the  greatest  amount  of  leeway  pos- 
sible." 

When  taken  from  context,  the  above  state- 
ment implies  a  lack  of  proper  regard  on  the 
part  of  AID  for  the  normal  procedures  in- 
volved in  Oovernment  contracting.  It  further 
leaves  the  impression  that  the  "hurried  man- 
ner" In  which  the  contracts  were  drawn  up 
contributed  to,  or  was  the  reason  for,  the 
great  amount  of  leeway  afforded  AIFLD. 
With  regard  to  the  latter  point,  other  sec- 
tions of  the  OAO  report  demonstrate  that 
the  speed  with  which  contract  negotiations 
were  completed  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
flexibility  granted  the  AIFLD.  We  believe  that 
this  fact  should  be  noted  In  the  paragraph 
in  question  so  that  the  above  statement  will 
not  be  misleading. 

With  regard  to  the  "hurried  manner"  in 
which  the  contracts  were  drawn  up  we  do 
not  feel  that  this  is  an  accurate  description 
Of  the  situation  in  1962.  As  stated  on  page 
32  of  the  OAO  report  the  initial  agreement 
to  make  funds  available  to  the  AIFLD  for 


educational  activities  was  reached  in  Janu- 
ary 1962.  A  4-month  period  elapsed  before 
the  contract  became  effective  on  tSAy  31, 
1962.  During  this  period,  the  AFL-CIO,  and 
AID,  continued  their  study  of  the  project 
so  that,  by  the  time  formal  contract  nego- 
tiations began  in  April  1962,  both  the  budget 
and  program  had  been  carefully  defined.  De- 
spite the  uniqueness  of  the  venture  and  the 
lack  of  predetermined  guidelines  on  the 
means  for  achieving  a  balance  between  flex- 
ibility and  control,  the  AID  contract  and 
technical  staff  negotiated  fully  and  required 
compliance  with  AID  and  U.S.  Oovernment 
procurement  regulations. 

2.  We  Intend  to  work  closely  with  the 
APL-CIO  and  AIPLD  to  resolve  the  basic  dif- 
ferences of  approach  between  AID  and 
AIFLD  outlined  on  page  40.  We  agree  fully 
that  AIFLD  cannot  be  regarded  as  'Just  an- 
other contractor."  The  history  and  nature 
of  our  association  makes  such  an  assumption 
totally  Inappropriate.  However  we  wish  to 
point  out  that,  to  the  extent  AID  funds  are 
used  to  finance  AIFLD  activities,  such  activ- 
ities must  clearly  be  within  the  scope  of 
approved  AID  development  objectives  and 
within  the  terms  of  our  contracts  with 
AIFLD.  To  grant  the  AIFLD  the  freedom  of 
action  It  has  sought  in  some  situations 
would  place  AID  and  the  U.S.  Government 
In  the  position  of  abdicating  Its  public  re- 
sponsibilities. What  can  happen  In  such  a 
case  Is  graphically  Illustrated  on  pages  40 
through  42  of  the  GAO  report.  We  can  at- 
tribute AIFLD's  statements  and  actions  only 
to  Inexperience  and  their  conviction  that  the 
Colombia  mission's  actions  were  petty  bu- 
reaucratic delays  rather  than  attempts  to 
achieve  prudent  management  of  the  public 
Interest. 

The  consequences  of  the  AIFLD  actions 
bear  noting.  The  AID  Mission  to  Colombia 
had  originally  concluded  after  careful  assess- 
ment of  the  proposed  housing  project  that, 
at  the  time,  there  were  serious  deficiencies 
In  project  planning  and  budgeting.  Including 
the  as  then  unresolved  question  of  the  re- 
spective portions  of  construction  costs  to  be 
financed  by  employee  and  labor  unions. 
Nevertheless,  the  situation  that  evolved  as  a 
result  of  AIFLD  pressures,  both  In  Colombia 
and  In  Washington,  led  to  the  decision  that 
U.S.  interests  in  Colombia  would  be  better 
served  by  approving  the  project  prematurely 
rather  than  by  prejudicing  U.S.  relations 
with  the  Colombian  labor  movement.  Initial 
allocations  of  counterpart  funds  were  made 
in  December  1964  and  funds  for  technical 
backstopplng  were  obligated  In  April  1965. 
The  Inability  of  AIFLD  to  recruit  satisfactory 
construction  advisers  delayed  the  project 
further.  To  date,  three  and  a  half  years  after 
the  AHTiD  coimtry  director's  statements  In 
July  1964,  construction  has  not  yet  started 
on  the  project.  Plans  are  now  well  advanced, 
however,  and  assure  the  initiation  of  con- 
struction m  the  near  future. 

3.  On  pages  41  and  42,  the  OAO  report 
comments  on  differences  between  the  AEPLD 
representative  and  the  AID  mission  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  over  access  by  the 
AIFLD  to  the  mission's  special  fund  for  small 
impact  projects.  We  wish  to  add  that  AIFLD 
participation  and  performance  under  the 
small  Impact  project  activities  has  improved 
as  the  AIFLD  representative  has  gained  ex- 
perience with  the  understanding  of  the  AID 
role  in  these  activities. 

4.  On  pages  42  and  43,  the  GAO  report  cites 
the  mid-1967  dispute  over  the  extent  of  guid- 
ance aiid  control  by  AID  over  AIFLD's  pro- 
gram In  the  Domimcan  Republic.  The  GAO 
noted  that  the  "mission  director  and  Am- 
bassador stated  that  mission  guidance  would 
apply  not  only  to  basic  policy  and  program 
decisions  but  also  to  more  routine  adminis- 
trative decisions,  such  as  when  a  contractor 
travels  or  whom  a  contractor  hires." 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  GAO  comments 
on  this  problem  provide  an  accurate  state- 


ment of  the  situation.  This  was  clearly  a 
case  in  which  the  AID  mission  was  attempt- 
ing to  properly  monitor  AIFLD  actlvlttes.  The 
mission  position  was  that  there  was  a  need 
to  maintain  closer  communications  on  the 
proposed  AIFLD  headquarters  and  school 
construction.  AIFLD  was  proceeding  with  ar- 
rangements for  the  proposed  headquarters 
and  school  prior  to  establishing  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  venture  and  obtaining  AID  ap- 
proval. Also  Involved  was  an  attempt  by 
AIFLD  to  hire  as  a  part-time  professor  an 
Individual  that  the  AID  mission  did  not  con- 
sider qualified  for  the  position.  This  latter 
situation  was  resolved  when  the  AIFLD  coun- 
try program  director  did  not  pursue  the  case 
further  and  dropped  the  candidate  from 
oonside  ration. 

We  believe  that  the  GAO  report  on  this 
incident  should  clarify  two  points: 

(o)  That  the  Insistence  of  the  Ambassador 
and  mission  director  on  reserving  the  right 
to  approve  AIFLD  travel  included  only  deci- 
sions on  International  travel,  not  wlthln- 
country  travel.  In  doing  so,  they  were  simply 
asserting  the  provisions  of  b<aslc  contract 
AID/La-259.  article  ni-(a)-2  which  provides 
for  "prior  written  approval  of  the  cognizant 
USAID  Director  or  AID/W"  for  International 
travel  undertaken  by  AIFLD  field  staff. 

(b)  That  the  decision  by  the  Ambassador 
and  mission  director  to  extend  their  guidance 
to  include  decisions  on  "whom  a  contractor 
hires"  was  also  proper  under  the  provisions 
of  appendix  B,  clause  lO-(b)  of  contract 
AID/La-259. 

We  also  wish  to  note  that  the  basic  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  extent  of  guidance  and 
control  by  AID  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
have  apparently  been  resolved.  The  current 
attitude  of  the  AIFLD  field  staff  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  appears  to  refiect  an  under- 
standing on  their  part  of  mission  posture — 
that  Is,  that  the  Ambassador  determines  in- 
terpretation of  U.S.  policy  on  political  matters 
and  the  AID  mission  director  controls  tech- 
nical and  administrative  matters. 
B.  Improvements  Needed  In  AID  Capacity  lor 

Monitoring  AIFLD  Activities  (pp.  44-46) 

1.  On  page  44,  the  OAO  report  references  "a 
study  conducted  by  AID  In  1965"  which  sug- 
gested "that  three  additional  professional 
employes  be  assigned"  to  carry  out  Washing- 
ton-based technical  backstopplng  functions. 

Although  the  suggested  additional  person- 
nel were  never  assigned,  our  comments  on 
page  76  point  out  the  most  recent  steps  we 
have  taken  to  Improve  this  situation. 

2.  On  page  45,  the  OAO  points  out  that  no 
labor  technical  officer  Is  assigned  te  USAID/ 
Honduras.  This  and  the  fact  thaythe  labor 
attach^  had  not  been  assigned  reMwnslbllity 
for  monitoring  AIFTJ)  activltles\  prior  to 
January  1967  had  "presented  a  complication" 
In  mission  attempts  to  monitor  the  AIFLD 
program  In  Honduras.  We  wish  to  add  that 
USAID /Honduras  reports  that  the  current 
monitoring  coverage  provided  by  the  labor 
attach^  Is  considered  adequate  for  mission 
needs. 

C   Need  for  Improved  Financial  Management 
(pp.  46-49) 
In  this  section,  the  OAO  includes  certain 
statements  with  which  AID  cannot  entirely 

agree : 

1.  The  GAO  report  stated  that  "We  found 
generally  that  both  regional  and  country 
AIFLD  budgets  have  been  approved  by  AID 
without  due  regard  to  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed or  costs  Involved."  While  the  GAO 
statement  may  have  some  basis  in  fact  In- 
sofar as  some  of  the  earlier  AIFLD  programs 
are  concerned,  this  is  certainly  not  the  case 
at  the  present  time.  During  the  first  3  years 
of  AIFLD  operations,  the  program  was  rap- 
idly expanding  both  in  terms  of  types  of 
activities  engaged  In  end  in  their  geographic 
distribution.  Added  to  this  was  the  relative 
inexperience  of  both  AID  and  AIFLD  in  the 
development  and  execution  of  large-scale 
overseas  labor  development  programs.  Given 
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the  above  situation ,  certain  of  the  Initial 
cost  estimates  for  .  LIFLD  programs  during 
this  early  period  uidoubtedly  proved  to  be 
overatated,  while,  a<  the  same  time,  others 
were  undoubtedly  u  iderstated.  However,  we 
cannot  accept  OAO'a  statement  that  AID  had 
approved  AIFLD  hx  dgets  "without  due  re- 
gard to  the  work  1 1  be  performed  or  costs 
Involved."  We  belle  re  that  due  regard  baa 
been  given  to  suet  factors  to  the  extent 
available  InformatU  n  and  experience  with 
such  activities  perm  tted. 

With  regard  to  tie  current  situation,  we 
iie  OAO  statement  ac- 
I  situation.  There  Is  sub- 
the  AID  flies  to  which 
during  the  past  2  years 
AIFLiD  budgets  have  been  the  subject  of  ex- 
tended and  frequent  y  detailed  analysis  and 
negotiation,  both  at  i  alsslon  and  Washington 
levels.  In  the  case  of  the  budget  negotiations 
for  AIFLD  regional  operations  for  the  cur- 
rent contract  year  (<  >ctober  1,  1967-Septem- 
ber  30,  1968),  a  detilled,  comparative  anal- 
ysis of  the  AIFLD  re  luest  was  made  both  In 
relation  to  prior  ye{  r  costs  and  In  relation 
to  the  headquarters  itafflng  required  to  ade- 
quately 'backstop  pi  ejected  field  activities. 
Dlfferenees-  of  opln  on  between  AID  and 
AXFLD  were  negoti  ited  over  a  period  of 
months  before  final  agreement  was  reached. 
A  strict  personnel  cc  lUng  based  on  the  final 
negotiated  agreemei  t  was  Incorporated  In 
AIFLD's  regional  tas  c  order.  Clearly,  due  re- 
gard was  given  to  tie  work  to  be  performed 
and  costs  Involved. 

2.  We  agree  with  the  GAO  that  the  pro- 
graming and  budge  ing  procedures  In  our 
Chile  mission  probalily  are  generally  repre- 
sentative of  those  li  L  other  missions.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  believe  that  the  OAO  report 
accurately  states  th<  \  situation,  nor  do  we 
agree  with  the  OAO  hat  the  Chile  situation 
demonstrates  poor  jtrogramlng  or  lack  of 
adequate  programing  criteria.  TTie  earlier  re- 
fusal of  the  AID  mist  Ion  In  Chile  to  approve 
a  significant  lncreas<  In  the  AIFLD  budget 
was  based  In  part  upon  the  relative  priority 
assigned  to  labor  pre  jrams  within  the  total 
mission  program  and  ;he  limited  grant  fund- 
ing available  to  the  mission.  Also  Involved 
was  a  desire  on  the  pi  rt  of  the  mission  to  see 
results  and  further  evaluate  the  labor  pro- 
gram prior  to  corns  [Ittlng  additional  AID 
funds.  We  do  not  vl  sw  these  factors  to  be 
indicative  of  unsoun  1  programing  practices. 
We  further  do  not  )elleve  that  the  "retire- 
ment and  transfer  of  j  everal  key  U.S.  officials" 
materially  affected  tlie  AIFLD /Chile  budget 
level.  Our  records  Ind  Icate  that  substantially 
the  same  officials  wei  e  Involved  In  both  ear- 
lier and  later  progran  levels.  We  do  note  that 
the  labor  attach^  pre^  ously  stationed  in  Chile 
was  reassigned  to  Waj  hlngton  Just  before  the 
last  task  order  exti  nsion  was  negotiated. 
However,  he  became  chief  of  the  technical 
division  in  Washing  on  that  backstops  all 
AIFLD  programs. 

The  OAO  comment  on  the  freedom  of  the 
AIFLD  country  progr  im  director  In  Chile  to 
make  whatever  budgi  t  changes  deemed  de- 
sirable are  misleading  AIFLD  definitely  does 
not  have  the  degree  of  freedom  indicated. 
Their  current  task  crder  contains  specific 
provisions  restricting  changes  In  personnel 
and  changes  in  budge  levels.  The  task  order 
clearly  states  the  nuiiber  and  kind  of  per- 
sonnel which  AXFLD  nay  employ  and  con- 
tains no  provision  lermlttlng  a  shift  or 
change  in  such  person  lel  without  an  amend- 
ment to  the  task  ord«r.  The  task  order  also 
provides  that  the  funti  i  allocated  to  the  edu- 
cation program  In  the  task  order  budget  may 
not  be  used  to  pay  Ut  administrative  costs 
without  prior  mlssloi  approval.  However, 
AIFLD  may  use  funds  budgeted  for  adminis- 
tration to  cover  Increa  led  education  program 
costs  wtlhout  prior  i.pproval.  Since  funds 
provided  for  admlnlst)  atlve  coats  do  not  di- 
rectly yield  developmei  it  benefits  while  funds 
provided  for  the  educa  tion  program  presum- 


ably do,  we  do  not  view  this  amount  of  free- 
dom as  an  example  of  poor  programing. 

D.  Intershlp  Program  (pp.  51-63) 

AID  support  for  the  Internship  program 
has  been  phased  out.  While  a  number  of 
former  participants  In  the  AIFLD  Front  Royal 
training  program  who  might  otherwise  have 
received  internships  are  currently  employed 
by  AIFLD  under  AID  tesk  orders,  they  work 
as  local  employees,  not  as  Interns.  However, 
we  are  Informed  that  AIFLD  has  provided 
internships  for  10  former  participants,  the 
costs  of  which  are  paid  from  private  funds. 

E.  AIFLD  Activities  In  Selected  Countries 
(pp.  53-71) 

1.  AID  concurs  in  the  need  for  an  adequate 
system  for  evaluating  AIFLD's  education  pro- 
gram in  Ouyana  noted  on  pages  58  and  69 
of  the  OAO  report.  The  AID  mission  in  Ouy- 
ana has,  since  mld-1967,  been  attempting  to 
Introduce  a  firmer  planning  and  control  sys- 
tem for  AIFLD  operations. 

2.  We  cannot  agree  with  the  OAO  conclu- 
sion on  page  60  that  the  Impasse  between  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  AFL-CIO  over 
an  appropriate  Interest  rate  was  the  major 
cause  of  the  delay  in  the  Implementation 
of  the  TUC  housing  project,  or  with  the  OAO 
conclusion  on  page  60  that  AIFLD  was  not 
a  direct  party  to  the  major  cause  of  delay 
In  the  TUC  housing  project.  While  all  parties 
may  have  contributed  to  the  delay,  poor 
planning  on  the  part  of  AIFLD  during  the 
Initial  stages  of  developing  tlie  project  was 
responsible  for  a  large  share  of  the  problems. 

3.  USAID/ Honduras  advises  that  the  first 
sentence  In  the  first  paragraph  on  page  63 
of  the  OAO  report  Is  historically  Inaccurate. 
However,  the  mission  did  not  elaborate  on 
this  statement  and  AID/ Washington  is  un- 
able to  provide  clarification. 

4.  On  pages  67  and  68  of  Its  report,  the 
OAO  has  apparently  misunderstood  the  role 
of  the  Honduras  mission  with  regard  to  the 
Estudlos  Slndlcales  Centro  Americanos 
(lESCA)  educational  program.  lESCA  pro- 
grams are  funded  and  monitored  by  the 
AID'S  Research  Office  for  Central  America 
and  Panama  (ROCAP)  located  in  Guatemala 
City.  lESCA  programs  are  Central  American- 
wide  in  scope  and  are  the  prinxary  responsi- 
bility of  the  ROCAP  mission.  The  Honduras 
mission  does  not  have  authority  to  control 
the  lESCA  program.  The  Honduras  mission 
does  supervise  the  programing  and  execution 
of  the  Honduras-based  program  conducted 
by  AIFLD,  including  the  determination  of 
location  and  dates  of  each  course.  The  Hon- 
duras mission  believes  that  the  curriculums 
and  selection  of  participants  are  the  proper 
responsibility  of  AIFLD. 

5.  With  regard  to  OAO  comments  on 
page  71  of  its  report,  on  the  Chile  mission's 
relationships  with  AIFLD,  the  mission  re- 
ports that,  while  isolated  instances  of  dis- 
harmony may  have  existed  between  them  and 
AIFLD  in  the  past,  their  relationships  have 
Improved  Immeasurably  over  the  past  4  years. 
Despite  differences  In  negotiating  positions, 
as  would  be  expected.  Improved  coordination 
and  better  program  Implementation  and 
monitoring  has  been  achieved. 

ATTACHMENT    B 

American  iNSTrrtrrz  for 
Free  Labor  Development, 
Waahington,  DC.  February  7, 1968. 
Memorandima  to:  Mr.  Hiram  S.  Phillips,  Dep- 
uty Director,  Office  of  Institutional  De- 
velopment, AID. 
From;  William  C.  Doherty,  Jr.,  Administrator. 
Subject :  OAO  report  on  review  of  activities  of 
AIFLD  under  AID  contracts  made  at  re- 
quest of  Senator  Fulbright  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

1.  General  comments 
We  are  delighted  to  note  that  In  the  first 
section  of  the  report  the  auditors  clearly  re- 
stated and  agreed  with  the  overall  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  union-to-union  activities 


being  conducted  by  AIFXJ>  in  Latin  America, 
which  are  designed  to  strengthen  the  free 
trade  union  movement.  We  also  noted  that 
the  report  dealt  with  the  three  general  areas 
suggested  by  Senator  Fulbright,  mainly  what 
the  Institute  is  doing,  the  relative  success 
of  Its  porgrams,  and  how  the  relationship 
between  AID  and  the  Institute  is  working. 
We  are  pleased  that  the  auditors  are  generally 
impressed  with  the  scope  of  the  Institute's 
activities  in  both  the  areas  of  education  and 
social  projects.  We  also  feel  that  the  auditors 
have  given  ample  testimony  to  the  relative 
success  of  these  programs  pointing  out,  of 
course,  that  there  are  areas  where  improve- 
ment is  needed.  In  our  opinion,  most  of  the 
reconunendations  of  the  report  deal  with  the 
third  area  of  study,  mainly  the  working  rela- 
tionship between  AID  and  AIFLD.  The  audi- 
tors made  very  clear  that  they  do  not  want 
the  unlon-to-unlon  aspect  of  the  program  to 
be  lost  in  an  overldentlficatlon  of  the  AIFLD 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
They  also  heavily  emphasized  the  need  for 
continued  fiexlblUty.  We  believe  that  they 
are  calling  for  a  better  management  rela- 
tionship only  In  areas  where  the  two  afore- 
mentioned principles  will  not  be  violated. 
This  more  coordinated  and  cooperative  rela- 
tionship. In  our  opinion,  will  flow  automat- 
ically If  AID  accepts  the  GAO's  advice  to 
put  a  labor  technical  officer  in  those  coun- 
tries where  we  have  major  programs  and  adds 
personnel  to  the  AID/Washington  staff  serv- 
icing our  overall  contracts. 

2.   Education 

Two  primary  Issues  were  raised  In  the  re- 
port regarding  the  education  program: 

(a)  The  report  suggests  that  there  should 
be  much  greater  uniformity  In  the  curricu- 
lum and  In  the  quality  of  the  instructors 
used  In  the  educational  program  In  each 
country.  To  a  degree,  more  uniformity  should 
be  our  ultimate  objective.  However,  any  at- 
tempt to  achieve  greater  uniformity  must 
take  into  consideration  the  vast  differences 
which  exist  In  the  levels  of  cultural,  eco- 
nomic, political,  social,  and  trade  union  de- 
velopment In  Latin  Amerl.-;a.  In  addition,  we 
fully  agree  that  Improving  the  quality  of  our 
teaching  staff  is  an  essential  goal  of  the  In- 
stitute, as  exemplified  by  advanced  teacher 
training  courses  at  Front  Royal  and  In  the 
participating  countries. 

(b)  The  report  suggests  that  there  Is  at 
present  an  Inadequate  systom  of  evaluating 
the  effectiveness  of  the  education  program 
and  In  providing  the  kind  of  followup  of 
students  who  benefit  from  this  program,  fac- 
tors which  we  agree  are  desirable.  We  have 
been  aware  for  some  time  of  the  need  to  Im- 
prove greatly  eur  ability  to  evaluate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  both  our  education  programs 
and  their  followup,  and  for  quite  some  time 
we  have  been  aware  of  the  need  of  an  evalu- 
ation system.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
engaged  a  professional  organization  to  pro- 
vide us  with  an  evaluation  system  which  In 
the  future  will  definitely  satisfy  the  auditors' 
conunents  In  this  regard. 

3.  Social  projects 
The  auditors  in  their  Introduction  to  the 
report  properly  state  the  purpose  of  the  so- 
cial projects  department:  "•  •  'to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  help  labor  unions  pro- 
vide tangible  social  projects  for  their  mem- 
bers and  to  give  them  the  capabilities  for 
active  Involvement  in  the  economic  and  so- 
cial development  of  their  countries  •  •  •  in 
such  projects  as  low-cost  housing,  commu- 
nity facilities,  labor  training,  and  organiza- 
tional centers,  the  establishment  of  coopera- 
tives and  workers'  banks  and  many  other 
smaller  projects."  The  auditors  correctly 
highlighted  the  many  difficulties  which  have 
been  associated  with  our  housing  programs. 
The  report  also  indicates  that  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  or  not  housing  and  even  our 
smaller  projects  are  as  essential,  as  we  of  the 
AIFLD  believe,  in  the  strengthening  of  the 
free  trade  union  movement.  Despite  all  the 
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difficulties,  we  note  that  in  most  instances 
the  report  does  not  hold  AIFLD  responsible 
for  the  adverse  circumstances  surrounding 
these  programs.  It  is  our  considered  Judg- 
ment that  it  is  only  through  AIFLD  that 
labor  in  Latin  America  has  gained  a  positive 
role  in   the  Alliance   for   Progress. 

If  AIFLD  were  to  take  the  easy  course  of 
action  and  not  persist  In  tnese  difficult  areas 
the  U.S.  Government  might  lose  the  support 
of  the  Latin  American  labor  movement  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  We  fully  believe 
that  the  workers  of  all  Latin  America  can 
only  benefit  from  the  development  of  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  infrastructure 
of  Latin  America  as  envisaged  by  the  AID. 
However,  it  Is  essential  that  the  trade  union 
movement  of  Latin  America  Identify  Itself 
with  tlie  Alliance  for  Progress  through  physi- 
cal manifestations  of  progress,  such  as  hous- 
ing programs,  small  projects,  credit  institu- 
tions, and  the  other  progr.-ims  for  which  the 
social  projects  department  was  established. 

4.  Conclusions 
AIFLD  is  desirous  of  continuing  its  close 
cooperation  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  is  happy  to  note  that  this 
audit  report  recognizes  that  we  have  not 
violated  any  of  our  contract  relationships 
with  the  AID.  We  recognize  the  need  for  a 
balance  between  the  flexibility  which  the 
AIFLD  must  have  to  be  effective  and  the  re- 
sponsibility that  AID  has  to  Congress  for 
funds  supplied  to  us  under  contract.  In  our 
opinion  any  substantial  changes  that  might 
be  contemplated  in  our  current  contractual 
relationships  with  AID  would  be  a  proper 
matter  for  review  by  the  labor  advisory  com- 
mittee on  foreign  affairs. 

Appendix  rv 

Department  of  State,  Agency  for 
International  Development, 

Washington.  D.C.,  April  24,  1968. 
Mr.  Ote  V.  Stovall, 

International  Division.  General  Accounting 
Office,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  BdR.  Stovall:  This  will  supplement 
my  letter  to  you  dated  March  8.  1968.  which 
transmitted  AID's  detailed  comments  on  the 
OAO  draft  report  entitled  "Review  of  Activi- 
ties Under  Contracts  With  the  American  In- 
stitute for  Free  Labor  Development." 

You  may  recall  that  at  the  time  we  were 
unable  to  Include  the  conunents  of  our  mis- 
sion to  Brazil  on  those  sections  of  the  OAO 
draft  report  concerned  with  AIFLD  activities 
In  Brazil.  We  have  now  received  the  com- 
ments of  our  Brazil  mission  and  have  in- 
cluded them  under  attachment  A. 

Perhaps  most  significant  among  these  com- 
ments concern  the  arrangements  made  by 
tbe  country  team  in  Brazil  to  solve  the 
monitoring  problems  pointed  out  by  the  OAO 
in  its  draft  report.  We  believe  that  these  ar- 
rangements demonstrate  an  effective  mar- 
shaling of  available  U.S.  Government  man- 
power resources  to  solve  a  pressing  problem 
without  the  need  for  additional  staff. 

The  coimtry  team  has  established  an  in- 
tegrated Embassy /mission  labor  office,  which 
works  in  close  coordination  with  the  AID 
mission's  office  of  technical  cooperation  and 
the  contract  office,  to  provide  overall  guid- 
ance and  monitoring  for  AIFLD  activities 
in  Brazil.  An  AID  project  manager  working 
In  the  Recife  mission's  program  office  moni- 
tors AIFLD  activities  in  the  northeast  imder 
the  general  guidance  of  the  integrated  labor 
office  In  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  Consul  General 
labor  o*^cer  in  Sfto  Paulo  monitors  the  work- 
er education  programs  conducted  there  by 
tbe  Instltuto  Cultural  do  Trabalho  (ICT) 
under  AIFLD  sponsorship.  Major  problems  or 
policy  Issues  that  arise  in  the  operation  of 
AIFLD  activities  are  referred  to  tbe  inte- 
grated labor  office  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  res- 
olution. These  arrangements  have  enabled 
the  country   team   In   Brazil  to  effectively 


monitor  all  major  AIFLD  activities  within 
currently  available  manpower  resources. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  Rex  Lee. 

attachment    a — agency    for    international 

development  StTPPLEMENTARY  COMMENTS 
ON  THE  BRAZIL  SECTION  OF  THE  GENERAL  AC- 
COUNTING OFFICE  (GAO)  DRAFT  REPORT  EN- 
TITLED "REVIEW  OF  ACTIVITIES  ITNDER  CON- 
TRACTS WITH  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  FOR 
FREE  LABOR  DEVELOPMENT" 

The  following  siieclflc  comments  and  sug- 
gestions are  provided  for  the  GAO  to  consider 
in  the  preparation  of  those  sections  in  its 
final  report  dealing  with  the  AID-flnanced 
activities  of  the  AIFLD  in  Brazil.  They  are 
keyed  to  the  printed  report  by  topic  headings 
and  page  numbers. 

/.  Improvements  needed  in  AID  capacity  for 
monitoring  AIFLD  activities 

A.  Re  the  third  paragraph  on  page  45: 
Our  records  Indicate  that  no  labor  technical 
officer  was  assigned  to  Recife  at  the  time  of 
the  GAO  review,  nor  has  one  been  assigned 
sinre.  Perhaps  the  sentence  refers  to  the 
mission  program  office  employee  who  has 
been  designated  as  the  AIFLD  project  man- 
ager. By  way  of  clarification,  the  AID  mission 
to  Brazil  monitors  AIFLD  activities  as 
follows : 

1.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro,  an  Integrated  Em- 
bassy/mission labor  office  is  maintained.  The 
labor  attach^  has  been  designated  as  the 
AIFLD  contract  representative  for  the  mis- 
sion. He  Is  assisted  by  the  assistant  labor 
attache  In  performing  staff  functions  neces- 
sary for  monitoring  AIFLD  activities.  The 
labor  office  works  in  close  coordination  with 
the  AID  mission's  office  of  technical  coopera- 
tion and  contract  office  on  all  technical  mat- 
ters related  to  the  contract. 

The  possibility  of  officially  designating  both 
the  labor  attach^  and  assistant  labor  at- 
tach^  as  mission  labor  technical  officers  is 
being  studied. 

2.  In  Sio  Paulo,  the  Consul  General  labor 
officer  maintains  close  contact  with  the 
AIFLD  representative  there  and  with  Bra- 
zilian officials  of  the  Instltuto  Cultural  do 
Trabalho  ( ICT ) .  This  permits  him  to  assist 
the  Integrated  labor  office  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
In  monitoring  AIFLD  activities  and  to  stimu- 
late continuing  efforts  to  improve  the  labor 
education  program  conducted  in  Sfio  Paulo 
under  AID  and  AIFLD  sp»onsorshlp. 

3.  In  northeast  Brazil  (Recife),  the  AID 
mission  has  designated  an  area  officer  work- 
ing In  the  program  office  as  the  AIFLD  proj- 
ect manager.  During  the  period  covered  by 
the  GAO  review,  a  highly  qualified  rural 
labor  adviser,  assigned  to  Recife  under  a 
participating  agency  service  agreement  with 
the  Department  of  Interior,  also  worked 
closely  with  AIFLD  and  assisted  the  mission 
in  project  development,  evaluation  and  moni- 
toring activities.  All  such  activities  in  the 
northeast  are  conducted  under  the  general 
guidance  of  the  integrated  labor  office  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

B.  The  GAO  draft  report  also  noted  that 
the  AIFTI3  program  In  northeast  Brazil  had 
"experienced  many  difficulties."  In  our  view, 
these  difficulties  arose  primarily  from  the 
high  turnover  In  AIFLD  personnel  assigned 


to  the  northeast,  the  assignment  of  unquali- 
fied personnel  to  the  AIPLD/northeast  rural 
labor  team,  and  from  attempts  by  AIFLD/ 
Brazil  personnel  to  alter  the  northeast  pro- 
gram concept  without  sufficient  coordination 
with  the  AID  mission.  However,  these  prob- 
lems have  been  eliminated.  In  terms  of  the 
original  goals  of  providing  rural  labor  edu- 
cation and  cooperative  assistance  to  the 
Pernambucan  democratic  trade  union  move- 
ment we  feel  that  the  program  has  been  quite 
successful,  and  the  problems  of  Brazilian  self- 
help  support  are  being  resolved. 
//.  AIFLD  activities  in  selected  countries, 
Brazil,   ipp.  53-56) 

A.  Problems  arising  with  the  AIPLD-sup- 
ported  ICT  were  done  to  the  former  AIFLD 
country  program  director's  apparent  inability 
to  develop  productive  relations  with  the  Bra- 
zilian ICT  leadership  and  to  Incorrect  Infor- 
mation on  ICT  programs  transmitted  to 
AIFLD  headquarters  by  the  AIFLD  group  In 
Brazil.  Steps  have  been  taken  recently  to 
insure  the  continuation  of  this  valuable  pro- 
gram. AIFLD  has  negotiated  a  subcontract 
with  the  ICT  under  which  the  ICT  will  con- 
duct Intensive  seminars  for  a  fixed  price  per 
student.  Under  the  conditions  of  the  subcon- 
tract, the  ICT  will  have  operating  autonomy 
within  guidelines  established  by  AIFLD  and 
the  mission. 

B.  The  July  1967,  letter  from  the  AFL-CIO 
Inter-American  representative  was  generated 
by  Incorrect  information  that  had  been  pro- 
vided by  the  AIFLD.  The  problem  was  quick- 
ly resolved  after  the  Inter-American  repre- 
sentative was  informed  of  the  background. 
The  Immediate  reason  for  the  letter  was  the 
AIFLD  nomination  for  an  AIFLD  rural  labor 
cooperative  specialist  position  in  northeast 
Brazil  of  an  employee  who  had  no  rural  labor 
or  cooperative  training  or  experience  back- 
ground shown  in  the  biographic  data  sub- 
mitted to  the  mission.  The  mission  in  Recife 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro  initially  withheld  con- 
currence on  his  nomination  due  to  this  ap- 
parent lack  of  qualifications  for  the  posi- 
tion. After  a  positive  recommendation  from 
AID/Washington  and  submission  of  addi- 
tional biographic  data,  the  mission  agreed  to 
his  nomination  for  another  position  as  Rural 
Extension  and  Education  Officer.  Later  on.  It 
v/as  learned  that  his  experience  with  rural 
labor  was  largely  limited  to  farmwork  during 
his  youth  in  Costa  Rica,  with  few  qualifica- 
tions In  terms  of  providing  extensive  assist- 
ance for  rural  labor  and  sharecroppers,  but 
good  background  In  urban  labor  educational 
and  organizing  activities  The  Inter-American 
representative's  comment  regarding  the  use 
of  AIFLD  as  a  "conduit"  was  based  on  incor- 
rect Information,  but  the  problem  was  re- 
solved when  he  was  Informed  about  mission 
obligations  to  account  for  the  use  of  U.S. 
Government  funds  in  this  program  through 
its  monitoring  procedures,  and  apprised  of 
past  AIFLD  problems  with  faulty  budget  con- 
trol and  financial  reporting. 

Appendix   V — Chart   I  International  Trade 

Union  Organizations 
(U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Labor  Affairs,  April  1967  (revised)) 
[Not  printed  In  Rbcord.] 


APPENDIX  VI 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  FOR  FREE  LABOR  DEVELOPMENT 
STATEMENT  OF  REVENUE  AND  EXPENSES.  CALENDAR  YEARS  1962  THROUGH  1967  i 


1962 


1963 


1964 


196S 


1966 


19671 


"'"Ts 'Government                       '$396,787  J954.274  J2,147.925  n.471.597  $4,801,850  $5,111,859 

Sg!^"':::::::::::::::;::::::::"::  ^*^-^?8  ^1:11?  'IVS  ^:in  ^"1^  ^^-^S 

Total -  640.355  1.253.874  2.534.271  3.838.829  5.143.543  5. 475.  IK 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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STATEMENT  OF 


tEVENUE  AND  EXPENSES,  CALENDAR  YEARS  19«2  THROUGH  1967  >— ConlimNrf 
AMERfCAN  INSTITUTE  FOR  FREE  LABOR  DEVELOPMENT— Cofltiniwd 
APPENDIX  VI— ContiniMd 


EjipansM: 

Washinitofl  haadquarters  < 
Washington  training  school .. 
Dominican  Rapubllc  housit  |  proiact. 
Campaslno  training  proiia  i. 
Labor  aconomist  proiram. 
Latin  Amarican  cantars: 

Argantina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Cantral  Amarica  (Honduras). 

Chila. 

Cotombia 

Dominican  Rapubllc. 

Ecuador 

Guyana 

iamaiea.. 

Mexico 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Vanazuaia 

Latin  Amarican  saminars: 

Caribbaan 

El  Salvador 

-    NicaittM 


TohT.: 


I  fii  m 


■  Amounts  taiten  Irom  AIFLD 

i>  Unaudited.  (Audit  by  CPA 

1 1ncludes  SIOO.OOO  Irom  Depirtment 

•For  1962  and  1963  costs  o( 

Department  Amounts  lor  simila  .„,.. 
•  Includes  an  undetermined  a^unt 
statemanL 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr 
to  this  report,  on  ^gust 
ceived  a  letter  from 
president  of  the  American 
Labor  and  Congress 
nlzatlons.  I  shall  not 
ter,  but  I  ask  unanlnn 
the   entire   letter 
Recoro  at  this  point 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be  prated 
as  follows : 
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1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967  > 


S119,«9 
245.120 


1502.803 
477,667 


$1,104,165 
394. 88S 


$1,075,031 

U0.627 

50,277 

22,814 


$990,605   >  $1.790, 362 

462,202  

405, 520  69, 377 


3.017 
35,317 
73.150 


17.506 


18.785 

70,448 

8.576 

42,009 


14,562 

93.118 

188.198 

103,997 

79,062 

103,001 

68,589 

47, 767 


6,315 


57,686 
26.241 
U,584 


25.339 
36.595 
88,592 
95,847 
49,336 

24,694 

143 

17,537 


79.074 

162.536 

366,789 

297.716 

144,827 

156,539 

116,940 

132.350 

54,245 

37, 117 

99,460 

179,764 

147,029 

138,709 

22,342 


70,178 

131,961 
202.387 
509.879 
459,090 
143, 041 
198,002 
306.982 
186.443 
162,046 
38,555 
62,227 
249,854 
190, 192 
120.379 

6,435 


111,086 

250,900 

196,250 

499,961 

568,197 

197,079 

214,799 

230,865 

226,560 

238,039 

39,705 

34,341 

279,683 

226,748 

97,563 

1,850 


421,255     1,375,283     2,535,430     3.724.186     4.895.978       5,273.365 


nnual  financial  statements  audited  by  CPA  firm,  except  those  tor  calendar  year  1967. 
-^  was  In  progress  as  ol  March  1968.) 

nent  ol  Labor  shown  by  CPA  firm  as  a  contribution. 
(48,079  and  $369,524,  respectively,  were  identified  as  being  spplicabia  to  AIFLD  Social  Projects 
expenses  for  other  years  were  not  specified. 

'  tor  Washington  training  school,  which  is  to  be  determined  and  shown  stparataly  on  audited 


E»resldent,  to  return 
5,  1968.  I  re- 
Mr.  Oeorge  Meany. 
Federation  of 
of  Industrial  Orga- 
read  the  entire  let- 
ous  consent  that 
Inserted   in   the 
in  my  remarks, 
opjectlon,  the  letter 
in  the  RzcoRo, 


te 


American  Pkdxiui  ion  or  Labob 
and  concrkss  of  inoustriai. 
Okoanizations, 

Washington,  d.C,  August  5,  1988. 
Hon.  Watne  Mobse. 
Chairman,     Subcomm  ittee     on     American 
Republics  Affairs,  J.S.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
DxAK  Senator  Mokib:    I  have  juat  com- 
pleted a  review  of  the  (  ommlttee  Print  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  (  n  American  Republics 
Affairs,  entitled  "Surv  ly  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  Labor  Pollclei  and  Programs",  to- 
gether with  a  Report  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office. 

We  note  that  Mr.  Elt  ler  Staats,  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  In  his 
May  20,  1968  letter  of  1  ransmlttal  to  Senator 
Fulbrlght  concerning  t  le  GAG  review  of  the 
American  Institute  foi  Free  Labor  Develop- 
ment (AIPLD),  clearly  itated  that:  "We  were 
not  able  during  our  rev  lew  to  reach  any  spe- 
cific conclusion  on  the  elatlve  success  of  the 
Institute  as  an  instnun  mt  for  achieving  U.S. 
foreign  policy  objective  i  in  the  labor  sector. 
We  agree  that  the  Ii  stitute  represents  a 
realistic  and  Imaglnati  .^e  approach  to  some 
of  the  major  problems  if  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Por  example.  It  provides  a  means 
whereby  the  workers  (  f  Latin  America  can 
participate  in  the  Alll:  xice  for  Progress  and 
become  more  active  I  a  the  economic  and 
social  progress  of  their  lountrles." 

The  AIPLD  has  subn  Itted  a  memorandum 
concerning  the  GAG  r  tport  which  you  will 
And  on  page  80  of  the  C  immlttee  Print.  From 
this  memorandum  it  is  clear  that  the  AIFLD 
is  fully  aware  of  its  pul  lie  accountability  for 
the  funds  which  have  been  provided  to  it 


from  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. We  will  continue  to  exercise  the  utmost 
scrutiny  demanded  by  the  GAG. 

We  have  talcen  due  note  that  in  the  Fore- 
word signed  by  you,  you  state  that  "The 
points  of  view  expressed  do  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  opinion  of  the  Subcommittee  or 
any  member  thereof."  Please  and  enclosed 
detailed  analysis  of  the  Committee  Print. 

We  must,  however,  point  out  that,  un- 
fortunately, the  survey  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  American  Republics  Affairs 
contains  quite  a  number  of  inaccuracies. 
The  author  made  little  attempt  to  make 
a  balanced  assessment  of  labor  policies  and 
programs  In  relation  to  the  Committee's 
overall  siirvey  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
The  document  reflects  preconceived  and 
biased  viewpoints  without  any  foundation  in 
fact.  Among  other  things  it  charges  that — 

1.  The  trade  union  movement  of  the  n.S.  is 
trying  to  force  Its  philosophy  and  its  methods 
on  the  Latin  American  labor  movements. 

2.  The  U.S.  labor  movement  is  only  a 
"bread-and-butter"  movement  and  busi- 
ness oriented  and.  therefore,  is  not  equipped 
to  work  with  Latin  American  labor  move- 
ments which  the  document  asserts  are  more 
Ideologically  and  politically  oriented. 

3.  That  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  AIFLD  are 
blindly  and  negatively  anti-Communist  and 
equate  anti-Communism  as  such  with  demo- 
cratic principles. 

Though  the  Foreword  of  the  document 
states  that  the  Dockery  Study  is  published 
for  the  Subcommittee  at  this  time  solely 
as  a  basis  for  discussion  and  further  Inquiry 
by  the  Subcommittee,  its  contents  have  al- 
ready been  given  wide  circulation  in  the 
United  States  and  throughout  Latin  America. 
It  is  particularly  unfair  to  circulate  such 
misrepresentation  as  If  It  were  already  an 
official  Senate  document. 

As  a  sample  of  how  this  document  Is  being 
used,  let  me  quote  from  the  English  language 
Moscow  radio  broadcast  to  Central  America 
"Peace  and  Progress": 

"In  Washington  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs  has  published  a 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  so-called 
American  Institute  for  the  Development  of 
Free  Trade  Unions.  The  authors  of  this  re- 
port point  out  that  this  Institute  has  be- 


come the  main  Instrument  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  practical  execution  of  its 
policy  toward  the  Latin  American  trade 
unions.  The  report  comes  to  the  unequivocal 
conclusion  that  the  Stat*  Department,  the 
leadership  of  the  AFL-CIG,  and  the  American 
monopolies  are  Jointly  carrying  out  a  com- 
mon policy  of  subordinating  the  activities 
of  the  Latin  American  trade  unions  to  the 
Interests  of  U.S.  monopoly  capital".  .  .  . 

"The  American  Institute  for  the  Develop- 
ment of  Free  Trade  Unions  is  in  fact  a  spe- 
cial school  of  the  CIA  which  prepares  agents 
for  undermining  the  Latin-American  trade 
unions  from  inside.  During  the  last  5  years  it 
trained  60,000  persons  who  have  been  given 
the  task  of  taking  the  leadership  of  the 
Latin  American  trade  unions  into  their  own 
hands.  The  scale  of  this  subversive  operation 
of  the  Americans  can  be  compared  only  with 
Hitler's  notorloiu  fifth  column.  .  .  ." 

The  AIFLD,  under  my  instructions,  cooper- 
ated with  the  Committee  in  answering  a  de- 
tailed questionnaire  presented  to  It  by  Mr. 
Dockery.  the  Committee's  representative.  We 
cannot  understand  why  this  study  chose  not 
to  make  use  of  the  replies  prepared  by 
AIFLD. 

Let  \u  cite  some  of  the  misrepresentations 
contained  in  the  Committee  Print. 

1.  The  Dockery  concept  of  U.S.  and  Latin 
American  labor  and  their  respective  roles  in 
the  political  life  of  their  nations  as  men- 
tioned on  pages  2  and  3  of  the  report  leads  to 
grave  mlsjudgments  of  the  role  played  by 
labor  in  societies  with  different  social  sys- 
tems. The  statement  "even  communist  domi- 
nated unions,  especially  those  which  follow 
the  Moscow  line,  now  generally  accept  the 
peaceful  role  as  a  viable  alternative",  (see 
page  3),  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  untrue.  This 
type  of  wishful  thinking  can  lead  to  the  same 
false  conclusion  which  considered  Castro  as  a 
social  reformer  bent  upon  the  democratiza- 
tion of  Cuba. 

2.  On  page  6,  the  report  states  on  the  one 
hand  that  "In  these  circumstances  many 
Latins  question  the  role  of  the  AIFLD  as  an 
Independent  voice  of  U.S.  labor  and  view  it 
Instead  as  a  chosen  Instnmient  of  the  U.S. 
Government".  On  the  other  hand,  the  report 
recommends  that  the  U.S.  government  should 
exercise  more  control  and  supervision  over 
AIFLD.  This  is  an  obvloiu  contradiction. 

3.  The  report  categorically  declares:  "De- 
cisions relating  to  official  United  States-Latin 
American  labor  policy  and  programs  should 
be  under  the  firm  control  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  should  not  be  delegated  to  a 
private  institution  or  contracted  out."  If  this 
statement  refers  to  official  U.S.  Government 
policy,  then  it  is  impermissible  as  a  recom- 
mendation applicable  to  the  AIFLD  because 
the  latter  Is  a  voluntary  organization,  an 
auxiliary  of  the  ARr-CIO,  with  management 
representation  in  its  policy  board.  If  this 
statement  Is  directed  at  the  AIFLD,  it  Is  tan- 
tamount to  a  call  for  its  disavowal  by  the  U.S. 
Government.  This  attitude  towards  the  re- 
lations between  the  U.S.  Government  and 
voluntary  organizations  has  no  place  In  ova 
democratic  society. 

4.  On  page  7,  the  report  deals  with  the 
"current  rift"  in  the  AFL-CIO.  This  item 
does  not  belong  In  the  Report  and  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  subject  matter  which  Is 
supposed  to  be  a  survey  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Dragging  this  subject  Into  the 
survey  only  demonstrates  further  the  au- 
thor's prejudice  against  those  who  are  un- 
willing to  accept  the  Labor  Front  of  the 
USSR  as  bona  fide  free  trade  unions. 

5.  The  treatment  of  the  history  and  bttck- 
ground  of  American  labors  activities  in  Latin 
America  has  many  factual  errors  (pages  7 
and  8) .  See  attached  analysis. 

6.  The  whole  attempt  on  pages  12  and  13 
to  set  up  the  AIFLD  as  a  competitor  of  the 
GRIT  fails  to  point  out  that  the  GRIT  Gen- 
eral Secretary  and  four  of  the  most  impor- 
tant Latin  American  labor  leaders  are  on  the 
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AIFLD  Board  of  Trustees  helping  to  formu- 
late its  policy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  AIFLD 
Ik  supported  by  and  in  turn  lends  its  com- 
plete support  to  the  GRIT  and  its  affiliated 
organizations. 

7.  On  page  13  it  is  stated  that  the  AIFLD 
"has  involved  the  AFL-CIO  In  some  awkward 
contradictions  of  its  principles  that  the  trade 
unions  should  not  be  tied  to  political  par- 
ties". The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  AFL- 
CIO  has  been  working  for  more  than  20  yeart 
with  organizations  like  the  CTM  of  Mexico, 
the  CTP  of  Peru,  and  the  CTV  of  Venezuela, 
and  many  other  major  trade  union  confeder- 
ations tliat  have  direct  ties  to  political  par- 
ties. Moreover,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  thereafter 
the  AFL-CIO  has  maintained  warm,  close, 
and  fraternal  relations  with  the  Trade  Union 
Congress  of  Great  Britain  since  1894  despite 
the  fact  that  the  British  TUC  is  more  closely 
tied  with  a  political  party  than  any  free  labor 
national  center  in  Latin  America.  Our  only 
insistence  Is  that  the  unions  with  which  we 
cooperate  reject  all  association  with  or  con- 
trol by  totalitarian  political  parties. 

8.  The  report  is  consistently  biased  in  favor 
of  CLASC  (pages  16  through  18)  and  gen- 
erally against  AIFLD"*  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  business  sector  in  the  promotion  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  social  Justice  and  democracy 
in  Latin  America. 

The  report,  if  not  repudiated,  would  be  a 
great  disservice  to  the  American  people,  and 
the  US.  Senate  as  well  as  to  the  democratic 
inter-American  labor  movement  which  has 
tteen  working  hard  to  overcome  misery  and 
poverty  In  our  hemisphere.  Therefore,  to  help 
counteract  the  damage  resulting  from  the 
circulation  of  the  Dockery  Study  on  both 
Bides  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  we  respectfully  re- 
quest that  the  Subcommittee  on  American 
Republics  Affairs  issue  as  a  Committee  Print 
the  AIFLD  response  to  the  Committee's  ques- 
tionnaire, this  letter  and  the  AFL-CIO  evalu- 
ation of  the  Dockery  Study. 
Sincerely  yours, 

OcoROB  Meant, 

President. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
read  an  excerpt  or  two  from  the  letter. 
In  essence,  the  letter  sets  forth  Mr. 
Meany's  criticisms  of  the  report  that  was 
prepared  for  the  subcommittee  by  Its 
staff.  I  think,  in  fairness  to  Mr.  Meany, 
not  only  should  his  letter  be  inserted  in 
the  Record,  but  I  should  also  insert  in 
the  Record  a  reply,  In  memorandum 
form,  that  Mr.  Meany  filed  with  me,  set- 
ting forth  his  organization's  criticisms 
of  the  report. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  reply  brief  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  Meany  be  Inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reply 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Reply  to  Committee  Print — Amaltsis  and 

Comment 

i.  salient  feattmss  op  the  latin  ameucan 

labor  movement 

The  Journey  toward  contradiction  and  dis- 
tortion is  embarked  upon  from  the  opening 
statement.  The  author  generally  portrays  the 
Latin  American  labor  movement  in  the  light 
of  Latin  American  Society — "weak,  illiterate, 
undernourished,  ill-housed,  discontented, 
restless,  reform-minded."  The  author  dis- 
regards the  well-known  maxim  that  one  can. 
not  generalize  about  Latin  American  So- 
ciety. The  well-established  labor  movement 
of  Argentina  and  Venezuela,  for  example, 
cannot  be  compared  to  the  labor  movement 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  some  Central 
American  countries  where  the  labor  unions 
have  only  recently  been  organized.  Some  of 
these  conditions  have  been  partlaUy  allevi- 


ated, for  example,  the  plight  of  the  ill- 
housed,  through  the  many  low-cost  bousing 
projects  which  have  been  constructed  with 
AIFLD  assistance  and  sponsored  by  the  free 
trade   unions   of   eleven   separate   countries. 

With  regard  to  "political  bargaining",  the 
writer  states  "the  adoption  of  political  bar- 
gaining as  labor's  major  negotiating  system 
In  L,atln  America  is  a  consequence  of  the  in- 
effectiveness of  other  systems  .  .  .  collective 
bargaining  with  management  .  .  ."  Here 
again,  the  author  demonstrates  serious  mis- 
understanding of  Latin  American  labor's 
historical  development,  for  it  is  a  fact  that, 
until  the  last  decade,  collective  bargain- 
ing was  almost  unknown  In  Latin  America. 
It  is  rather  becottse  "political  bargaining" 
has  proven  so  ineffective  that  unions  have 
been  rapidly  moving  toward  the  concept,  and 
Indeed  the  reality,  of  modem  collective  bar- 
gaining, as  evidenced  by  the  increasing 
number  of  labor-management  contracts  ne- 
gotiated each  year. 

"Even  Communist-dominated  unions,  es- 
pecially those  which  follow  the  Moscow  line, 
now  generally  accept  the  peaceful  road  as  a 
viable  alternative."  In  Latin  America  there 
are  many  trade  unionists  living  under  this 
so-called  "peaceful  road"  who  would  be 
happy,  we  are  certain,  and  with  some  de- 
gree of  emphasis,  to  educate  the  writer  to 
the  realities  of  the  alleged  peaceful  inten- 
tions of  the  Communists.  They  would  be 
quick  to  point  out  the  number  of  Latin 
American  labor  leaders  who  live  in  constant 
danger  of  Communist  threat  and  intimida- 
tions, or  the  number  of  democratic  trade 
unionists  who  have  been  executed  or  in- 
carcerated in  Cuba;  or  the  acts  of  violence 
the  Communists  frequently  commit  against 
democratic  workers  in  Uruguay;  or  the  trade 
unionists  in  the  Dominican  Republic  who 
were  murdered  by  Communists;  or  the  can- 
didates for  trade  union  office  in  Peru  who 
were  recently  physically  beaten,  some  to  in- 
capacitation, by  Communists. 

The  author  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Latin 
American  labor  movement  will  be  "placated" 
so  long  as  "political  channels  remain  op>en 
and  the  governments  .  .  .  pledge  themselves 
to  rapid  industrialization".  Prom  the  view- 
point of  any  labor  leader,  this  statement  can 
only  be  interpreted  as  one  of  degradation 
and  Insult  to  the  great  numbers  of  Latin 
American  labor  leaders  who  have  worked  not 
only  for  industrialization  or  the  opening  of 
political  channels  but,  more  importantly, 
for  the  basic  freedom  to  bargain  collectively 
and  c<Mnpel  reforms. 

n.     LATIN     AMERICAN     LABOR     POLICT     CMP     THE 
T7NITED   STATES 

The  beginning  paragrai^  of  this  section 
relates  to  AFL-CIO  Policy.  On  this  subject 
the  report  evidences  an  almost  total  lack 
of  objectivity  and  a  serious  distortion  of 
the  facts.  Its  Inclusion  is  not  wholly  with- 
out value,  however,  since  its  misstatement 
of  AFL-CIO  policy  and  historic  positions  aids 
greatly  in  understanding  the  fundamental 
bias  of  the  remaining  19  pages  of  the  Com- 
mittee Print  and  partially  explains  the  roots 
of  that  bias. 

To  characterize  the  dominant  philosophy 
of  the  American  labor  movement  as  "busi- 
ness unionism"  is  a  kind  of  glib  oversimpli- 
fication one  hardly  expects  to  find  in  a  publi- 
cation bearing  the  imprint  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  use  of  a  single  textbook  quote,  out  of 
context,  to  buttress  this  sweeping  general- 
ization further  suggests  that  the  autb<»''s 
entire  treatment  of  the  subject  which  the 
Committee  Print  osteiwlbly  deals  with,  was 
motivated  more  by  a  desire  to  sustain  a  pre- 
conceived viewpoint  of  the  AFL-CIO  and 
its  elected  leadership  than  to  provide  real 
insight  into  "Labor  Policies  and  Programs" 
and  the  "Alliance  for  Progress". 

A  more  balanced  presentation  of  the  his- 
toric philosophical  piosltlon  of  the  U.S.  trade 
union  movement  and  its  concern  with 
political  action  is  expressed  by  Philip  Taft, 


Professor'of  Economics  at  Brown  University 
and  one  of  the  most  respected  students  of 
the  U.S.  trade  union  movement : 

"The  philosophy  of  American  labor  is  quite 
simple,  but  it  Is  not  static.  A  movement 
that  is  essentially  made  up  of  tollers  in  the 
shop  and  office  Is  not  likely  to  Indulge  in 
long-drawn  ^>eculatlons  on  where  it  is  going. 
The  American  labor  leader  and  his  followers 
are  not  so  much  concerned  about  the  destiny 
of  ttie  movement  as  they  are  with  the  beUef 
that  the  next  year  should  be  a  better  year 
than  the  present.  If  one  can  describe  such 
a  simple  outlook  as  a  philosophy,  one  would 
say  that  it  is  hope,  supported  by  bargaining 
power,  that  the  future  will  be  better  than 
the  past.  Some  might  regard  such  a  simple 
view  as  superficial  and  narrow,  but,  thus 
far,  it  has  t>een  founded  on  a  correct  ap- 
praisal of  the  potentiality  of  the  American 
economy.  ITiere  is  a  tendency  for  men  of 
imagination  and  learning  to  downgrade  the 
aspiration  for  a  better  material  life  for  those 
who  work,  but  is  that  not  the  aim  of  every 
reform  and  revolutionary  syst«n  that  has 
been  offered  to  mankind  by  the  seers  and 
philosophers  of  the  past?  Is  success  a  sin? 
Is  not  desire  to  abolish  want — to  lift  the  age- 
long biu^ens  from  the  back  of  man — ^the 
moral  driving  force  of  every  movement  to 
regenerate  mankind? 

"FYom  the  beginning,  American  organized 
labor  was  aware  that  many  problems  facing 
the  worker  could  not  be  solved  at  the  place 
of  employment.  Education,  child  labor,  the 
conditions  of  work  of  women  employees,  im- 
migration, and  a  variety  of  questions  rang- 
ing from  the  sanitary  standards  at  the  work 
place  to  the  voting  rights  of  citizens  can  only 
be  answered  by  the  government. 

"Union  leaders  of  the  p>ast  and  present  have 
imderstood  that  the  government  can  in- 
fluence, if  not  determine,  the  well-being  of 
the  working  population.  The  differences  that 
have  arisen  over  political  action,  if  one  ex- 
cludes a  small  number  of  anarchists  and  syn- 
dicalists, have  been  over  the  type  of  politics 
that  the  labor  movement  was  to  promote,  and 
the  extent  and  kind  of  program  that  the  labor 
movement  would  endorse.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
reasons  that  the  AFL  was  launched  in  the 
middle  1880*6  was  to  help  establish  the  state 
federation  of  lat>or  as  the  political  arm  of  the 
labor  movement." 

As  the  above  statement  suggests,  although 
the  trade  union  movement  in  the  United 
States  has  not  been  doctrinaire  but  rather 
pragmatic  in  its  approach,  it  has  recognized 
from  its  earliest  beginnings  that  all  problems 
affecting  the  workers  cannot  be  solved  at  the 
collective  bargaining  table.  American  labor 
has  not  followed  the  view — expressed  in  the 
Committee  Print — that  "the  role  of  govern- 
ment vis-a-vis  trade  unionism  is  to  Insure 
labor's  rights  with  respect  to  collective  bar- 
gaining." 

The  author's  conclusion  that:  "Indeed,  free 
enterprise  and  free  trade  tmlonlsm  are  In- 
separable; one  cannot  survive  without  the 
other"  comes  as  no  surprise  since  it  is  only 
one  of  many  opinions,  based  on  a  superficial 
analysis,  expressed  as  a  fact.  This  statement 
of  opinion  would  not  merit  comment  except 
that  It  constitutes  the  basis  for  the  author's 
subsequent  comments  regarding  the  AFL- 
CIG's  relations  with  trade  unions  abroad, 
namely  that: 

"1.  It  is  this  philosophy  which  the  U.S. 
labor  leadership  has  attempted  to  implant 
abroad."  and 

"2.  This  has  often  made  accommodations 
with  other  national  labor  movements  difficult. 
Frequently,  whatever  accommodation  has 
been  reached  in  the  international  sphere  has 
been  based  primarily  on  the  financial  and 
political  strength  of  the  AFL-CIO." 

These  two  statements  in  the  Committee 
Print  conveniently  Ignore  the  following  facts: 

1.  The  AFL-CIO  and  Its  member  unions 
historically  have  maintained  warm  and  fra- 
ternal relations  with  trade  union  movements, 
such  as  the  TUC  In  the  United  Kingdom, 
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which  are  tied  to  poUt:  eal  parUe«  which  are 
committed,  not  to  a  "fi  b«  enterprise"  eystem 
such  as  exists  In  the  V  tlted  SUtes,  but  to  a 
socialist  system.  This  relationship  haa  ex- 
pressed Itself  In  mutua  I  exchanges  of  finan- 
cial and  moral  support  ^here  member  unions 
here  or  abroad  were  « Dgaged  in  prolonged 
strikes,  organizing  drlv«  t,  or  were  undergoing 
political  attacks  of  one  kind  or  another 

2.  Historically,  the  A:  1^-CIO  and  its  mem- 
ber unions  have  com  latently  given  broad 
support  to  national  ar  i  Intej-natlonal  labor 
organizations  which  i  spresent  workers  in 
Industries  which  are  j  overnment-owned  In 
many  countries,  but  »hlch  are  prtvately- 
owned  under  our  system.  At  no  time  has 
AFL-CIO  or  Its  membe  •  unions  done  or  said 
anything  in  giving  Its  i  upport,  financial  and 
otherwise,  to  such  groups  which  could  poa- 
slbly  be  construed  as  ndlcatlve  of  any  in- 
terest or  desire  to  In  luenqe  a  shift  from 
government  to  private  ownership  of  these 
Industries.  Nor  has  8u<  h  support  ever  been 
Influenced  by  the  fact  that  those  Industries 
were  government,  rat  Iter  than  privately, 
owned.  Indeed,  not  ei  en  Its  most  hostile 
critics  have  ever  sugge;  ted  such  an  Interest 
ordestre. 

This  longstanding  wa  -m  fraternal  relation- 
ship between  the  API  r-CIO  and  socialist- 
oriented  unions  abroa<  (both  In  developed 
and  developing  counti  les)  and  the  active 
support  and  cooperatloi  the  AFL-CIO  and  Its 
member  unions  have  extended  to  unions 
representing  workers  Ik  government-owned 
Industries  abroad— whl  :h  under  our  system 
are  accepted  as  proper!  j  in  the  private  sec- 
tor—hardly support  th  (  view  which,  by  in- 
nuendo, the  author  asc;  ibes  to  the  AFL-CIO: 
to  wit:  "Indeed,  free  enterprise  and  free 
trade  unionism  are  Ina  sparable:  one  cannot 
survive  without  the  other"  and  which  the 
author  then  proceeds  t )  state,  the  AFt-CIO 
has  attempted  to  "im  ilant  abroad"  which 
has  In  turn  "of  t*n  made  accommodation  with 
other  national  labor  movements  difficult." 

Another  contradlctlc  n  In  the  author's 
tortured  logic  should  n<  t  go  unnoticed.  After 
emphaalzlng  what  the  author  construes  to 
be  an  almost  apolitical  stance  by  the  trade 
union  movemen;^  in  tl  le  United  States  on 
page  a  of  the  Print,  iie  states  on  page  7 
that:  "Frequently,  wha  ever  accommodation 
has  been  reached  in  the  International  sphere 
ha«  been  based  primar  ly  on  the  financial 
and  political  strength  o '  the  AFL-CIO  " 

With  regard  to  the  "Current  Rift  over 
AFL-CIO  Policy",  the  ai  thor  here  gives  fur- 
ther evidence — to  what  >ecomes  Increasingly 
^parent  with  every  pai  ;e  of  the  Committee 
Print — that  his  primary  objective  is  to  pre- 
sent a  particular  view  <  f  AFL-CIO  Interna- 
tional policy  rather  thai  i  to  assess  the  effec- 
tiveness of  "Labor  PoUcl  >8  and  Programs"  In 
Latin  America  as  a  part  of  the  Committee's 
Survey  of  the  AUlanc«  for  Progress"  The 
author,  having  grossly  misstated  the  policy 
of  the  AFL-CIO  In  Sec  Ion  11(B),  proceeds 
in  Section  n(C) ,  using  a  much-favored  tech- 
nique of  the  professloral  propagandist,  to 
hang  the  "alleged"  poU<  y  around  the  necks 
of  his  prime  target  In  the  document,  the 
elected  leadership  of  the  AFI^CIO.  He  states- 
■The  policy  described  ibove  has  won  the 
adherence  of  most,  but  r  ot  all.  of  the  leader- 
ship of  U.S.  Labor."  The;  i  comes  the  big  sur- 
prise. The  author  reveali :  "The  most  articu- 
late dissent  has  come  from  Walter  Reu- 
ther.  .  ."  The  natural  question  Is:  dissent 
from  what?  Unfortunat  -ly.  the  Committee 
Ftlnt  leaves  this  questlo  i  unanswered  since 
there  Is  no  specific  stati  ment  of  dissent  by 
Mr  Reuther  Included  1  »  the  document  to 
Which  meaningful  respoj  ise  can  be  made 

It  Is  m  this  section  th  it  the  author's  t>Ias 
comes  to  full  flower.  Sta  Ing  that:  "It  la  be- 
yond the  scope  of  this  j  aper  to  explore  the 
causM  Of  the  break  between  the  AFL-CIO 

m^H.i^,YK^..°'"  *°  atlBmpt  to  assess  the 

merits  of  the  dispute",  tl  le  author  then  pro- 
ceeds, without  even  botlertng  to  quote  the 
two  individuals  he  nam*,  to  ascribe  view- 
points to  Mr.  Meany  and  Mr.  Reuther  using 


loaded  terms  which  have  no  place  In  an 
official  publication  of  an  Important  Senate 
Committee.  For  Instance,  Mr.  Reuther  and 
UAW  "tend".  In  the  author's  words,  to  be 
"less  doctrinaire  and  more  accommodating  to 
the  various  brands  of  trade  unionism  which 
exist  in  the  International  labor  movement" 
whereas  he  has  Mr.  Meany  "rigidly"  reject- 
ing "any"  relations  with  Communist  unions. 
This,  of  course,  leaves  muCh  unsaid.  As  pre- 
viously noted,  the  AFL-CIO  has  throughout 
Its  history  worked  with  unions  of  many  politi- 
cal hues  and  orientations.  Specifically,  In 
Latin  America,  the  area  the  Print  allegedly 
Is  concerned  with,  Mr.  Meany.  acting  on  be- 
half of  the  AFL-CIO.  has  consistently  sup- 
ported with  word  and  deed  organizations 
having  many  diverse  viewpoints.  For 
example: 

(a)  The  CTM  In  Mexico,  a  nationalist  move- 
ment which  is  part  of  the  dominant  political 
grouping  in  Mexico; 

(b)  Both  the  NWU  and  the  BITU,  national 
unions  in  Jamaica,  which  are  in  turn  allied 
to  each  of  the  two  major  political  parties; 

(c)  In  Peru,  Venezuela,  Chile  and  other 
countries  In  Central  and  South  America,  the 
AFL-CIO  enjoys  harmonious  relationships  of 
long  standing  with  many  unions  whose  "mo- 
dus Vivendi"  is  entirely  different  from  their 
North  American  counterpart.  The  common 
denominator  of  these  relatlonsblps  has  been 
a  belief  in  bettering  the  lives  of  workers 
through  democratic  trade  unionism  and  not 
through  the  Impositions  of  the  U.S.  system 
on  these  labor  movements. 

This  policy  certainly  demonstrates  a  will- 
ingness to  "accept  foreign  unions  on  their 
own  terms",  an  inclination  which  the  author 
would  have  us  believe  does  not  characterize 
AFL-CIO  policy  and  programs. 

In  his  addresses  to  graduating  classes  of 
the  AIFLD  educational  courses.  President 
Meany  has  consistently  said:  "We  have  no 
desire  to  Impose  on  the  workers  of  these 
countries  the  American  system  of  trade 
unionism.  We  realize  that  our  system  is  built 
around  our  culture,  economy  and  general  way 
of  life  and  we  realize.,  that  our  system  might 
not  fit  the  system  of  <Some  other  country.  Our 
method  of  trade  unionism  might  not  be  the 
method  in  another  country;  but  we  are  con- 
vinced of  one  thing,  that  no  matter  what  the 
type  of  movement,  it  must  be  based  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  worker  to  choose  for  himself 
the  representative  who  will  speak  to  his  em- 
ployer in  his  behalf.  That  is  why  we  em- 
phasize the  word  'freedom'  In  everything  we 
do.  If  he  is  to  share  in  the  frulta  of  his  so- 
ciety, he  must  be  free.  Our  enemies  have 
known  this  for  a  long  time." 

It  is  true  that  the  AFL-CIO  has  not  col- 
laborated with  the  so-called  unions  in  the 
USSR.  Unfortunately,  the  author  neglected 
to  point  out  that  the  AFL-CIO  has  consist- 
ently refused  to  collaborata  with  any  "labor 
movement"  under  the  heel  of  totalitarian 
control  when  workers  were  not  free  to  chart 
their  own  destiny. 

This  refusal  to  collaborate  with  state-con- 
trolled unions  has  applied  not  only  to  those 
In  the  Communist  bloc,  as  the  author  by  de- 
vious omission  suggests,  but  to  puppet  unions 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  under  Trujillo,  of 
Peru  under  Odria,  Venezuela  under  Perez 
Jimenez,  Spain  under  Franco,  as  well  as  many 
other  past  and  contemporary  right-wing 
reKlmes.  At  no  point  did  the  democratic  and 
oppressed  trade  unlonlsta  of  those  nations 
feel  that  they  did  not  have  a  friend  in  the 
AFL-CIO.  Many  of  these  democratic  trade 
unlonlsta,  once  the  yoke  of  an  oppressive  dic- 
tatorship was  cast  off,  were  elected  to  posi- 
tions of  national  leadership.  Perhaps  the  au- 
thor might  have  investigated  a  few  such  cases 
prior  to  writing  about  "accommodating  to 
the  various  brands  of  trade  unionism".  Such 
investigation  would  have  precluded  the  use  of 
such  an  obviously  distorted  and  loaded  state- 
ment that  President  Meany  "has  tended  to 
equate  'democratic'  with  'anti-communist' " 
since  all  of  the  aforementioned  right-wing 
dictatorships   were  avowedly   "antl-commu- 


nlst".  A  cursory  review  by  the  author  of  AFL- 
CIO  resoluttons  would  have  established  the 
consistency  of  the  AFL-CIO's  opposition  to 
all  forms  of  totalitarianism. 

In  a  final  burst  of  distortion  and  misstate- 
ment the  author  concludes:  "One  of  the 
things  that  led  to  Reuther's  resignation  from 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  AIFLD  was  the 
latter's  tendency  to  adopt  a  'good  guys  versus 
bad  guys'  approach  to  International  labor 
relations." 

Mr.  Reuther's  resignation  from  AIFLD's 
Board  of  Trustees  occurred  simultaneously 
with  his  resignations  from  all  his  AFL-CIO 
posta,  except  the  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment. It  was  not.  as  the  author's  choice  of 
words  suggesU,  an  isolated  resignation  stem- 
ming from  expressed  philosophical  disagree- 
ments with  AIFLD's  "approach." 

m.  UNTTTO  STATES-LATIN  AMERICAN  LABOR 

kzlation:  iB4s-eo 
Again  in  this  section,  the  use  of  Innuendo, 
loaded  words,  questionable  sources  and  the 
omission  of  certain  salient  facts  combine 
to  sustain  the  author's  attack  on  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  ita  leadership. 

With  regard  to  the  establishment  of  the 
ICFTU  and  ORIT,  the  history  here  is  gen- 
erally accurate  as  far  as  It  goes.  Two  points 
are  worth  noting 

1.  The  use  of  certain  words  with  source 
documentation  to  give  an  innocent  incident 
a  sinister  implication  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated in  the  author's  statement:  "The  State 
Department  reportedly  took  a  direct  Interest 
in  planning  Romualdl's  itinerary."  The  use 
of  the  term  "reportedly"  stems,  not  from  any 
statement  of  the  late  Seraflno  Romualdi  or 
anyone  in  a  position  to  speak  knowledgeably 
of  these  eventa  in  the  State  Department  in 
1946,  but  rather  from  a  1967  article  in  "The 
Nation",  a  Journal  of  opinion  with  a  single, 
generally  acknowledged,  viewpoint  to  purvey. 
The  real  trick  in  a  statement  of  this  kind, 
however,  is  not  the  failure  to  establish  its 
authenticity  through  the  use  of  questionable 
sources  but  rather  the  wording  of  the  state- 
ment itself.  For  anyone  planning  extensive 
travel  of  this  nature  in  Latin  America  Just 
after  World  War  II.  given  the  Nazi  Intriques 
in  Latin  America  during  the  war,  the  nature 
of  U.S.-Sovlet  relations,  the  ascendency  of 
right-wing  dictatorships  in  Latin  America 
and  the  status  of  the  lalxir  movement  in 
Latin  America  in  1946.  it  would  not  have  been 
viewed  as  unxuual  or  sinister  for  the  "State 
Department"  to  take  "a  direct  Interest  in 
planning  Romualdl's  itinerary". 

2.  Continuing  to  see  the  entire  labor  move- 
ment of  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  one 
gigantic  antl-communlst  plot,  the  author 
states  that  ORFTs  founding  was  "for  the 
specific  purpose  of  combatting  Communist 
infiltration  of  the  Latin  American  Labor 
Movement."  This,  of  course.  Is  the  kind  of 
"black  and  white"  approach  which  denotes  a 
conspiratorial  mentality.  ORIT  came  into 
being  to  promote  and  strengthen  democratic 
trade  unions.  Because  Communist-dominated 
unions  are  autocratic.  ORIT  is  anti-Commu- 
nist; however,  for  the  same  reason,  it  Is 
anti-military  dictatorship  and  anti-company 
union. 

Once  again,  having  created  a  fallacious 
premise,  the  author  leaps  to  a  false  con- 
clusion when  he  says:  "This  is  one  reason 
for  what  seems  to  be  a  decline  in  ORIT 
prestige  In  Latin  America."  The  author  cites 
no  evidence  to  support  this  rather  vague, 
general  sfatement.  In  terms  of  the  usual 
measures  of  success  for  such  an  organiza- 
tion— membership,  financial  resotvces.  etc. — 
any  objective  review  of  ORIT's  position  today 
could  hardly  result  In  the  statement  quoted 
above.  Citing  three  ORIT  positions,  which 
happen  to  coincide  with  ofllclal  U.S.  posi- 
tions, as  a  basis  for  alleging  that  "To  many 
Latin  Americans,  this  looks  like  ORIT  Is  an 
Instrument  of  the  U.S.  State  I>epartment", 
the  author,  without  any  attempt  to  assess 
the  mertta  of  the  three  examples,  uses  the 
old  "guilt  by  association"  technique. 
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nr.    THE    AMERICAN    INSTITUTE    FOR    FREE    LABOR 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  author's  obsessive  "antl-conununlst 
plot"  approach  In  analyzing  AFL-CIO  policy 
really  obscures  the  facts  in  discussing 
AIFLD's  creation.  He  opens  this  section  with 
the  flat-footed  statement  that : 

"The  American  Institute  For  Free  Labor 
Development  was  founded  in  1961  primarily 
In  response  to  the  threat  of  Castroite  infil- 
tration and  eventual  control  of  major  labor 
movements  within  Latin  America." 

The  author  then  supporta  this  contention 
with  a  careful  weaving  of  words  such  as: 
•Shortly  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs  episode  in 
April  1961.  President  Kennedy  endorsed  the 
Idea  of  a  Latin  American  labor  program  .  . 
(Emphasis  supplied). 

President  Kennedy  had  been  in  office  only 
three  months  In  April  1961.  To  suggest  that 
the  creation  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
stemmed  in  part  from  Castro's  actions  is  not 
without  some  validity.  However,  to  attempt 
to  depict  the  creation  of  AIFLD  as  nothing 
more  than  a  reaction  to  the  Cuban  situation 
Ignores  a  long  history  of  involvement  in 
Latin  America  by  the  AFL-CIO  and  member 
unions  and  conveniently  overlooks  some  rele- 
vant facts  as  to  AIFLD's  beginning,  facts 
which  were  supplied  to  the  author  some 
months  ago  and  which  he  obviously  chose 
to  ignore. 

Since  the  text  of  the  section  relating  to 
AIFLD's  structure  and  programs  relied 
chiefly  on  information  supplied  to  the  author 
by  AIFLD,  there  are  only  one  or  two  minor 
observations  which  require  clarification. 

Regarding  the  Institute  at  Front  Royal, 
the  statement  is  made  that  "particular  em- 
phasis" is  given  "the  theme  of  democracy 
versus  totalitarianism".  Unless  the  author 
defines  approximately  three  days  out  of  10 
to  12  weeks  of  training  as  constituting  "par- 
ticular emphtisls".  it  is  hard  to  determine  on 
what  basis  this  Judgment  was  made. 

The  author's  statement  that  the  Labor 
Economist  program  is  "generally  considered 
to  be  AIFLD's  best  educational  project" 
doesnt,  unfortunately,  provide  any  clue  as 
to  the  basis  for  this  assessment.  Nevertheless, 
in  a  document  characterized  by  an  almost 
totally  unrelenting  negative  statement  of 
AFL-CIO  policy  and  AIFLD's  program,  any 
positive  comment,  however  ambiguous,  af- 
fords a  brief,  welcome  respite. 

v.    THE    AIFLD    AND    THE    LATIN    AMERICAN 
LABOR   MOVEMENT 

The  author  seems  to  have  a  facility  for  in- 
corporating baseless  assertion  and  misstate- 
ment in  the  opening  passages  of  each  sec- 
tion of  his  "Study".  Here  again,  in  Section 
V  (A),  he  makes  an  apparent  unequivocal 
statement  (actually  a  redundant  general 
misstatement  carried  over  from  Section  III 
(B))  as  to  the  condition  of  ORIT;  namely, 
that  It  is  declining.  More  exhatistive  research 
could  have  shown  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
and  not  conjecture,  the  ORIT  has  grown 
much  stronger  since  the  AIFLD's  Inception, 
the  reason  being  that  ORIT  has  been  able  to 
divert  most  of  ita  funds  to  the  organizing 
efforts  and  servicing  of  their  aflUlates,  while 
AIFTiD  has  focused  on  the  educational /social 
programs  peculiar  to  ita  function.  Conse- 
quently, the  efforto  of  the  AIFLD  have  served 
to  implement  and  strengthen  the  activity  of 
ORIT. 

Within  this  series  of  irresponsible  misstate- 
ments, the  writer  authoritatively  claims  that 
"The  AFL-CIO's  energies  and  resources  have 
consequently  been  concentrated  upon  the 
AIFLD  to  the  detriment  of  the  ORIT  budget." 
More  definite  and  objective  analysis  of  budget 
distributions  (which  information  was  readily 
and  voluntarily  made  available  by  the  AFL- 
CIO  to  the  writer)  would  have  clearly  shown 
that  the  ORIT  budget  has  not  been  adversely 
affected.  Even  the  moet  perfunctory  exam- 
ination would  have  disclosed  the  exact 
amount  which  the  AFL-CIO  contributes  to 
each  organization. 


The  author  then  states  that  "The  rise  of 
the  AIFLD  and  the  decline  of  ORIT  are  used 
by  the  Communlsta  and  the  CLASC  militants 
to  prove'  their  traditional  claim  that  the 
Latin  American  labor  movement  is  simply 
another  area  in  which  the  Yankees  'call  the 
tune'  ".  It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  the 
author  rationalizes  his  logic  and  line  of 
reasoning  through  the  use  of  statements  such 
as  this,  since  the  Communists  and  CLASC 
have  consistently  followed  the  same  path, 
that  of  being  critical  of  everything  which  has 
even  the  slightest  semblance  of  freedom  and 
democracy.  They  have  been  critical  of  AFL- 
CIO  activities  even  here  In  the  United  States; 
they  have  consistently  and  persistently  at- 
tacked and  harrassed  the  AIFLD  in  every 
country  where  the  Communists  and  CLASC 
have  a  following.  Similarly,  they  have  been 
vociferous  In  their  attacks  upon  ORIT,  con- 
tinually alleging  ita  decline.  It  would  appear 
then  that,  instead  oS  being  "proof"  of  the 
inadequacies  of  AIFLD  and  ORIT.  such  state- 
menta,  allowing  for  their  origins,  would  sup- 
port a  case  for  the  validity  and  strength  of 
both  organizations. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  allege  that  "The 
problem  of  Oommunlst  subversion  of  the 
Latin  American  labor  movement  has  been 
central  to  the  AFL-CIO/AIFLD  operations  in 
the  region".  We  concede  that  this  Is  one  of 
the  paramount  issues  confronting  several 
countries  of  Latin  America.  It  Is  an  histcrlcal 
certainty  that  a  Communist-dominated  labor 
movement  in  any  country  is  a  definite  and 
obvious  threat  to  economic  and  political 
freedom. 

Anyone  interested  In  elevating  and  Im- 
proving the  living  standard  ct  human  beings 
must  recognize  the  inherent  danger  of  Com- 
munist subversion  whether  it  be  in  the  labor 
movement  or  any  other  sphere  of  social - 
political-economic  activity.  History  has 
chronicled  that  those  who  have  chosen  to 
hide  their  heads  in  the  sand  have  either  died 
or  have  lived  to  regret  their  complacency. 

VI.     THE     LATIN     AMERICAN     CONFEDERATION     OF 
CHRISTIAN  TRADE   UNIONS    ( CLASC ) 

The  author  describes  the  Latin  American 
Confederation  of  Christian  Trade  Unions 
(CLASC)  and  gives  a  brief  history  of  its 
development  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  He 
states  that,  "The  origins  of  this  movement 
are  grounded  in  Catholic  doctrine,  especially 
as  set  forth  in  the  social  encyclicals  Rerum 
Novarum  ( 1891 ) ,  Quadragesima  Anno  ( 1931 ) , 
and  more  recently  Mater  et  Magistra  (1961) 
and  Pacem  in  Terris  (1963)."  He  then  goes 
on  to  explain  that  the  CLASC  Is  a  "third 
force."  nationalistic.  Latin  American  move- 
ment and  quotes  Chilean  President  Eduardo 
Frel  Montalva  as  describing  Christian  De- 
mocracy (sic  CLASC)  as  a  ".  .  .  middle  way 
between  capitalism  and  communism". 

This  is  a  superficial  and  naive  description 
of  the  CLASC.  There  is  serious  question  as 
to  whether  CLASC  truly  represents  the  spirit 
of  the  above-mentioned  encyclicals.  At  least 
two  significant  Latin  labor  movementa,  the 
Union  of  Colombian  Workers  (UTC)  and  the 
Costa  Rlcan  Oeneral  Confederation  of  Work- 
ers (Rerum  Novarum),  which  pre-date  the 
CLASC  and  were  founded  as  Catholic  move- 
menta, encountered  great  phlloeopbical  ac- 
commodation with  the  ORIT  and  consider- 
able antagonism  towards  the  CLASC. 

CUABC  maintains  that  the  fundamental 
economic  structure  of  Latin  American  society 
is  all  wrong  and  that  there  must  be  a  social 
and  economic  upheaval  in  order  to  effect 
change.  They  do  not  necessarily  oppose  vio- 
lence to  achieve  this  change,  although  they 
have  never  offered  specific  proposals  on  the 
precise  nature  of  the  new  society  they  hope 
to  create.  They  regard  the  ORIT,  and  other 
socio-economic  organizations  which  work 
within  the  prevailing  system  In  order  to 
achieve  reforms,  as  palliative  and  ineffec- 
tive. This  philosophy  of  CLASC  has  fre- 
quently made  their  policies  all  but  indis- 
tinguishable from  extremist  revolutionary 
elements   Including  the  communists.  This 


was  so  during  the  ill-fated  general  strike 
called  by  the  communlsta  of  Peru  in  1964; 
similarly,  they  fiercely  oppose,  along  with  the 
communlsta,  many  elementa  of  the  Latin 
American  democratic  left  that  are  not  aligned 
with  Christian  Democratic  parties. 

CLASC  has  l>een  particularly  hostile  to  all 
things  North  American,  and  their  propaganda 
has  been  especially  vituperative  against  the 
AFL-CIO  and  the  AIFLD.  Even  a  casual 
study  of  their  publications  makes  evident 
that  far  more  space  is  devoted  to  attacking 
the  United  States  and  "Imperialism"  than  to 
criticizing  totalitarianism  and  communism. 

The  CLASC  advocates  Latin  Americanism 
as  opposed  to  Inter-Americanism.  This  means 
that  they  oppose  the  inclusion  of  the  United 
States  on  Inter-American  social  and  econom- 
ic and  political  bodies,  such  as  the  OAS. 

All  of  the  above  gives  clear  indication  to 
experienced  labor  hands  in  Latin  America 
that  CLASC's  policy  and  philosophy  run  con- 
trary to  the  Inter-American  constructive 
spirit  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Yet,  the 
author  of  the  Committee  Print  suggeste  that 
the  United  States  Government  might  do  well 
to  extend  to  CLASC  the  benefits  of  its  pro- 
grams. When  CLASC  actively  appeared  in  the 
Hemisphere  with  the  assistance  of  money 
provided  from  Germany,  the  AFL-CIO  exer- 
cised great  patience  with  the  new  group  in 
the  hope  that  their  extremist  viewpoint 
would  turn  out  to  be  more  the  result  of 
youthful  zeal  and  inexperience  rather  than 
meaningful  hostility.  For  a  long  time  the 
AIFLD  held  ita  doors  open  'jo  '..he  CLaSC  and 
even,  in  one  or  two  instances,  courted  their 
collaboration.  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany  once  invited  CLASC  General  Secretary 
Emllio  Maspero  to  the  AFL-CIO  headquar- 
ters in  Washington  in  order  to  explore  possi- 
ble areas  of  agreement.  These  friendly  over- 
tures were  rebuffed  with  insult  and  invective. 
Consequently,  CLASC  was  no  longer  Invited 
to  participate  in  AIFLD  programs,  although 
Individual  members  of  CLASC-affiUated 
unions  are  even  today  welcome  to  participate 
if  they  so  desire 

The  author  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
CLASC  Is  an  authentic  force  In  Latin  Ameri- 
ca, although  it  has  a  dues  paying  member- 
ship that  "probably  does  not  exceed  300,000". 
This  Is  sheer  naivete.  CLASC's  funds  are  sup- 
plied from  European  sources,  not  dues;  and, 
although  the  funds  that  are  at  Its  disposal  far 
exceed  the  annual  budget  of  the  ORIT,  esti- 
mates of  CLASC's  true  membership  are  only 
a  tiny  fraction  of  the  ORIT  total,  even  ex- 
cluding ORIT's  North  American  membership. 
By  CLASC's  own  admission.  It  prefers  to 
work  with  the  Intellectual  elite  rather  than 
develop  a  movement  which  is  legitimately 
trade  union  in  concept.  We  view  this  philos- 
ophy as  dangerous  to  democratic  trade  union 
development. 

The  author  of  the  Committee  Print  states 
that  CLASC  is  the  labor  arm  of  the  Christian 
Democratic  Party.  It  is  Important  to  note  In 
any  discussion  of  bona  fide  workers'  move- 
menta of  Latin  America  that  almost  all  of  the 
labor  movementa  that  comprise  ORIT  were 
already  long-established  national  movementa 
at  the  time  ORIT  was  founded.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Eicuador,  every  CLASC  affiliate  was 
organized  after  1954  by  the  CLASC  iteelf.  It 
stretches  the  imagination  too  far  when  the 
author  suggests  that  (7LASC  is  a  grass  roote 
Latin  American  workers'  movement. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  the  course  of  his  let- 
ter Mr.  Meany  said: 

We  note  that  Mr.  Elmer  Staata.  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
May  20.  1968  letter  of  transmittal  to  Senator 
Pulbright  concerning  the  OAO  review  of  the 
American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Develop- 
ment (AIFLD),  Clearly  stated  that: 

"We  were  not  able  during  our  review  to 
reach  any  specific  conclusion  on  the  relative 
success  of  the  Institute  as  an  instrument  for 
achieving  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives  In 
the  labor  sector.  We  agree  that  the  Institute 
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represents  a  realistic 
proach  to  some  of  th( 
Western  Hemisphere, 
a  means  whereby  the 
lea  can  participate  in 
ress  and  become  more 
and  social   progress 

The  AIFLD  has  subtnltted 
concerning  the  OAO 
And    on    page    80   of 
From  this  memorandiim 
AIFLD  Is  fully  aware 
ability  for  the  funds 
vided   to  It   from   thi 
tlonal  Development 
erclse  the  utmost  scri^tlny 
OAO. 


We  must,  however. 


tunately,  the  survey  i  if  the  Senate  Subcom 


mlttee  oa  American 


author  made  little  a 
anced  assessment  of 
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and  Imaginative  ap- 
major  problems  of  the 
'or  example.  It  provides 
workers  of  Latin  Amer- 
the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
actlve  In  the  economic 
'   their  countries." 

a  memorandum 
report  which  you  will 
the   Committee   Print. 
It  Is  clear  that  the 
of  Its  public  account- 
whlch  have  been  pro- 
Agency   for   Interna- 
wlU  continue  to  ex- 
demanded  by  the 


\Te 


Later  in  the  lette '  Mr.  Meany  says: 


point  out  that,  unfor- 


AepubUcs  Affairs  con- 


tarns  quite  a  numbe  r  of  Inaccuracies.  The 
tempt  to  make  a  bal- 
abor  policies  and  pro- 
grams In  relation  to  t  tie  Committee's  overall 


survey  of  the  Alliance 


ment  reflAcfs  preconc  ilved  and  biased  view- 
points wltndut  any  f  lundatlon  in  fact. 


Later  in  his  letter  feifr 
In  documented  fori  i 
of,  "Let  us  cite  som  ! 
tatlons    contained 
print,"  specific  obJ4:tions 
to  the  staff  report, 
ter  with  this  paragriph 


Meany  sets  forth, 

.  under  the  heading 

of  the  miurepreaen- 

in    the    committee 

that  he  raises 

le  concludes  the  let- 


The  report,  if  not 
great  disservice  to  tht 
the  U.S.  Senate  as  weU 
Inter-Amerlcan  labor 
been  working  bard  t< 
poverty  In  our  hemlsp 
counteract   the  dama  ;e 
circulation  of  the 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curt^n 
quest  that  the 
Republics  Affairs  Isau  i 
the    AIFLD    responM 
questionnaire,  this 
evaluation  of  the  DocMery 


Mr.  President,  I 


for  Progress.  The  docu- 


pudiated,  would  be  a 

American  people,  and 

as  to  the  democratic 

movement  which  has 

overcome  misery  and 

lere.  Therefore,  to  help 

resulting  from   the 

Study  on  both 

,  we  respectfully  re- 

on  American 

as  a  Committee  Print 

to    the    Committee's 

and  tbe  AFL-OIO 

Study. 


D  tckery 


Subci  mmlttee 


Utter 


tun  putting  the  ex- 


change of  correspor  dence  in  the  Rscoro 
today,  and  I  am  put  bing  the  reply  to  the 
committee  print  which  the  AIFLD  pre- 
pared into  the  Conc  sessional  Record  at 
this  time.  We  will  reserve  for  further 
consideration  the  su  amission  of  the  ma- 
terial as  a  committer !  print,  but  I  wanted 
to  give  this  public  a'  'allablllty  to  thlB  ex- 
change of  correspoc  dence  and  materials 
at  this  time  because  of  what  I  said  In  a 
letter  that  I  wrote  o  Mr.  Meany  under 
date  of  August  21, 19  58. 

I  ask  unanimous  i  onsent  that  my  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Meany  t>e  inserted  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  (bjection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  pi  nted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

AiTGVST  21,  1968. 
Mr.  George  Meany, 
President,  AFL-CIO,  Maahington,  D.C. 

Deab  George:  I  have  Just  returned  from 
Oregon,  where  I  have  been  devoting  all  my 
time  to  my  campaign  for  reelection.  Your 
letter  of  August  5  was  iwaltlng  me  upon  my 
return,  and  on  top  of  It  was  a  copy  of  Pat 
Holt's  August  14  letter  i  o  you. 

Yovur  letter  concerni  i  me  very  much,  be- 
cause I  think  you  knoiir  that  the  last  thing 
I  would  want  to  do  w  )uld  be  to  be  a  party 
to  doing  an  Injustice  telther  directly  or  In- 
directly to  any  Amerl(  an  labor  program. 

The  Committee  Prli  t  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
coounittee  on  Amerlcui  Republics  Affairs, 
entitled,  "Survey  at  th  i  Alliance  for  Progress 
Labor  Policies  and  Programs,"  together  with 


a  Report  of  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
is,  as  you  know,  a  staff  report  and  not  a 
Committee  report.  It  was  prepared  by  Robert 
Dockery.  However,  that  does  not  excuse  tbe 
Subcommittee  from  any  harm  resulting  from 
the  staff  Committee  report,  if  Its  contents  are 
in  error. 

Tbe  preparation  of  staff  Committee  reports 
Is  a  long-standing  practice  on  the  part  of 
Committees,  generally,  In 'the  Senate,  but  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  I  shall  give  tbe  critics  of  this  report  a 
full  and  complete  opportunity  to  make  their 
record  against  this  report.  Then,  I  shall  in- 
sist that  t^e  Subcommittee,  Itself,  submit 
a  report  setting  forth  Its  official  position. 

To  that  end.  If  It  meets  with  your  approval, 
I  would  like  to  suggest  that  you  authorize 
me  to  Insert  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
an  early  date  after  we  reconvene  in  Septem- 
ber, with  appropriate  explanatory  remarks, 
your  letter  of  August  5  and  the  memorandum 
entitled,  "Reply  to  Conunittee  Print — Anal- 
ysis and  Comment."  I  also  would  like  to  in- 
sert tbe  correspondence  that  I  have  received 
from  other  labor  leaders,  such  as  Joe  Belrne, 
who  wrote  to  me  under  date  of  August  13. 

Following  that,  I  would  like  to  schedule  a 
public  hearing  to  be  held  by  tbe  Subcom- 
mittee, at  which  you  and  such  other  spokes- 
men as  you  would  recommend  the  Subcom- 
mittee Invite  would  present  their  views  on 
tbe  staff  Committee  report.  In  making  such 
a  record,  I  shall  ask  the  Subcommittee  Itself, 
to  submit  to  tbe  full  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  to  tbe  Senate  an  official  report, 
including  tbe  making  available  of  reprints 
of  the  Committee  hearings. 

In  retrospect.  I  wish  we  had  had  these  hear- 
ings before  the  staff  Committee  report  was 
printed  and  Issued.  However,  that  Is  not  tbe 
practice  that  Is  followed  by  Senate  Commit- 
tees, but  I  have  come  to  tbe  conclusion  that 
It  should  be,  I  wish  to  make  very  clear  that 
Pat  Holt,  Council  of  our  Subcommittee,  is 
not  deserving  of  any  criticism  In  respect  to 
this  matter,  because  be  followed  tbe  proce- 
dure that  is  generally  followed  by  staff  direc- 
tors in  respect  to  staff  Committee  reports. 

Please  advise  me  if  the  procedure  I  have 
outlined  in  this  letter  meets  with  your  ap- 
proval. 

With  best  wUbes, 
Cordially, 

WaTNK    IfOkSS. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  that 
letter  I  said,  in  part: 

Dear  Oeoroe:  I  have  Jtut  returned  from 
Oregon,  where  I  have  been  devoting  all  my 
time  to  my  campaign  tat  reelection.  Your 
letter  of  Augiist  5  was  awaiting  me  upon 
my  return,  and  on  top  of  it  was  a  copy  of 
Pat  Holt's  Aug\ist  14  letter  to  you. 

Pat  Holt  is  the  counsel  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Latin  American  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Returning  to  my  answer  to  Mr.  Meany: 

Tour  letter  concerns  me  very  much,  be- 
cause I  think  you  know  that  the  last  thing 
I  would  want  to  do  would  be  to  be  a  party 
to  doing  an  Injustice  either  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly to  any  American  labor  program. 

The  Committee  Print  of  tbe  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  American  Republics  Affairs, 
entitled,  "Survey  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
Labor  Policies  and  Programs,"  together  with 
a  Report  of  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office,  Is, 
as  you  know,  a  staff  report  and  not  a  Com- 
mittee report.  It  was  prepared  by  Robert 
Dockery.  However,  that  does  not  excuse  tbe 
Subcommittee  from  any  hartn  resulting  from 
the  staff  Committee  report,  if  its  contents 
are  in  error. 

The  preparation  of  staff  Conunittee  reports 
is  a  long-standing  practice  on  tbe  part  of 
Committees,  generally,  in  tbe  Senate,  but  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  I  shall  give  tbe  critics  of  this  report 
a  full  and  complete  opportunity  to  make 
their  record  against  this  report.  Then,  I  sbaU 


Insist  that  the  Subcommittee,  Itself,  submit 
a  report  setting  forth  Its  official  position. 

To  that  end.  If  it  meets  with  your  approval. 
I  would  like  to  suggest  that  you  authorize 
me  to  Insert  In  tbe  Congressional  Record  on 
an  early  date  after  we  reconvene  In  Septem- 
ber, with  appropriate  explanatory  remarks, 
your  letter  of  August  5  and  the  memorandum 
entitled,  "Reply  to  Committee  Print — Analy- 
sis and  Comment."  I  also  would  like  to  insert 
the  correspondence  that  I  have  received  from 
other  labor  leaders,  such  as  Joe  Belrne,  who 
wrote  to  me  under  date  of  August  13. 

Following  that,  I  would  like  to  schedule  a 
public  hearing  to  be  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee, at  which  you  and  such  other  spokes- 
men as  you  would  recommend  the  Subcom- 
mittee invite  would  present  their  views  on 
the  staff  Committee  report.  In  making  such 
a  record,  I  shall  ask  the  Subcommittee,  itself, 
to  submit  to  the  full  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  Senate  an  official  report,  in- 
cluding the  making  available  of  reprints  of 
tbe  Committee  hearings. 

In  retrospect,  I  wish  we  had  had  these  hear- 
ings before  the  staff  Committee  report  was 
printed  and  Issued.  However,  that  Is  not  the 
practice  that  Is  followed  by  Senate  Commit- 
tees, but  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
It  should  be.  I  wish  to  make  very  clear  that 
Pat  Holt,  Counsel  of  our  Subcommittee,  is 
not  deserving  of  any  criticism  In  respect  to 
this  matter,  because  he  followed  the  proce- 
dure that  Is  generally  followed  by  staff  direc- 
tors in  respect  to  staff  Committee  reports. 

Please  advise  me  if  tbe  procedure  I  have 
outlined  In  this  letter  meeU  with  your  ap- 
proval. 

With  best  wishes. 
Cordially, 

Wayne  Morse. 

In  a  personal  conference  with  Mr. 
Meany  and  some  members  of  the  staff,  he 
approved  the  procedure  I  have  outlined, 
and  I  have  followed  it  today. 

Mi.  President,  on  August  13, 1  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Beime,  presi- 
dent of  the  Communication  Workers  of 
America,  in  which  he  says: 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  understand 
President  George  Meany  has  written  to  you 
concerning  the  recent  Report  prepared  for 
your  Subconunlttee  on  American  Republics 
Affairs  by  Mr.  Robert  Dockery.  I  will  not  com- 
ment on  this  Report  except  to  say  that  dis- 
may, anger  and  hurt  were  part  of  the  range 
of  my  reactions. 

I  also  noted  that  you  published  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  article  appearing  in 
"Steel  Labor"  demonstrating  the  attitude  of 
tbe  United  Steelworkers  of  America  towards 
the  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  De- 
velopment. 

I  think  you  would  be  pleased  to  note  from 
tbe  attached  articles  tbe  AIFLD  has  received 
wide  public  support  and  acclaim  through 
tbe  American  Trade  Union  Movement.  Tbe 
articles  are  but  a  smaU  part  of  tbe  writings 
and  expressions  of  our  American  Trade 
Unions  towards  the  work  of  the  American 
Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development. 

There  are  many  similar  articles  in  behalf 
of  AIFLD  published  by  the  free  and  demo- 
cratic Trade  Union  Movement  throughout 
Latin  America.  I  am  sending  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can expressions  to  you  under  separate  cover. 

I  hope  these  views  will  be  helpful  to  you 
and  your  Subcommittee  as  you  look  further 
at  tbe  work  being  done  in  Latin  America. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  A.  Beirne, 

President. 

Accompanying  that  letter  were  certain 
enclosures.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  list  of  enclosures  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Enclosures 

1.  Horizons,  July  1068:  Glass  Bottle  Blow- 
ers Association  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  "Latin 
American  Unions  Getting  Boost  toward  Many 
Union  BeneflU",  p.  24. 

2  Steel  Labor,  July  1068:  United  Steel 
Workers  of  America,  "Helping  Build  Latin 
America's  Alliance",  p.  12. 

3.  Unity.  AprU  1068:  Postal,  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  International  (PTTI),  "PTTI  Re- 
gional Directors  Meet",  p.  3. 

4.  International,  March  1968:  Seafarers  In- 
ternational Union,  "New  Horizons  for  Latin 
America",  p.  2. 

6.  CIE,  February  1968:  Hotel  &  Restau- 
rant Employees  and  Bartenders  International 
Union.  "Culinary  Unionist  Groomed  for  Key 
Part  in  Labor  Aid,  Alliance  for  Progress", 
p.  9. 

6.  Pulp  &  Paper  Worker,  October  1067:  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite 
and  Paper  Mill  Workers,  "Labor's  Role  in 
Latin  America",  p.  7. 

7.  Retail  Clerks  Advocate,  October  1067: 
Retail  Clerks  International  Union,  "The 
AIPLD— A  Means  of  Sharing  Our  Good  For- 
tune", p.  16. 

8.  Retail  Clerks  Advocate,  July  1967: 
"AIFLD  Celebrates  5th  Anniversary,  16th 
Commencement",  p.  8. 

9.  Tbe  Electrical  Workers  Journal,  Septem- 
ber 1967:  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers,  "The  AIFLD  Record",  p.  20. 

10.  The  Gem.  September  1067:  Interna- 
tional Jewelry  Workers'  Union,  "Worker-to- 
Worker  Help  Through  AIFLD",  p.  3. 

11.  UA  Journal,  August  1967:  United  As- 
sociation of  Journeymen  and  Apprentices  of 
tbe  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Pitting  Industry  of 
tbe  U.S.  and  Canada,  "President  Meany 
Speaks  about  AIFLD",  p.  4. 

12.  ABC  News,  May  1067:  American  Bakery 
and  ConfecUonery  Workers'  International 
Union,  "Tbe  American  Institute  for  Free  La- 
bor Development  Celebrates  Five  Years  of 
Worker  to  Worker  Alliance  for  Progress",  p.  5. 

IS.  CWA  News,  November  1066:  Communi- 
cations Workers  of  America.  "CWA  is  Front 
and  Center  In  Labor's  New  Weapon  for  De- 
mocracy", p.  6. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  replied  to  Mr.  Belrne 
under  date  of  August  23, 1968,  as  follows: 

Dear  Joe:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  letter  I 
have  written  to  George  Meany,  concerning 
tbe  Committee  Print  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  American  Republics  Affairs,  en- 
titled. "Survey  of  tbe  Alliance  for  Progress 
Labor  Policies  and  Programs." 

I  would  like  to  Insert  your  Augtist  13  letter 
In  the  CONGRESSIONAL  Record,  and  then,  I 
propose  scheduling  a  public  hearing  to  be 
held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  American  Re- 
publics Affairs  with  regard  to  this  matter. 

Please  let  me  know  if  this  procedure  meets 
with   your   approval. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Wayne  Morse. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  putting  all  of  this 
material  and  correspondence  in  the 
Record  so  that  it  will  be  available,  may  I 
say,  for  public  disclosure. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Latin  American  Affairs  will  order 
the  hearing  that  I  referred  to  some  time 
after  the  middle  of  November.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  Congress  will  reconvene, 
probably  on  November  9  or  thereabouts, 
and  I  have  notified  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  the  staff  of  the  committee 
that  preparation  should  be  made  for 
holding  the  hearings  referred  to  in  my 
correspondence  after  Congress  recon- 
venes following  November  9. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  staff  has 
carried  out  its  instructions  to  conduct  the 
study  that  the  committee  authorized.  We 
have  over  the  years  followed  this  cwn- 


mittee  procedure,  as  other  committees  of 
the  Senate  have  followed  it,  time  and 
time  again.  No  one  will  welcome  more 
than  the  members  of  the  committee  the 
opportimity  to  have  those  who  disagree 
with  the  staff  report  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  committee  come  before  us 
and  testify,  and  make  their  case.  I  also 
wish  to  assure  the  critics  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  that  they  can  count 
upon  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
to  give  an  objective  analysis  to  the 
record  that  is  finally  made  in  connec- 
tion with  this  controversy  that  has 
arisen. 

I  happen  to  know,  Mr.  President, 
something  about  the  operation  of  the 
labor  imions  in  Latin  America.  I  have 
participated  in  observation  of  their  pro- 
grams for  many  years.  I  have  a  very 
high  regard  for  the  contribution  that 
the  APL-CIO  has  made,  not  only  toward 
helping  develop  a  free  trade  union  move- 
ment in  many  parts  of  Latin  America, 
but  for  the  assistance  that  they  have 
been  to  our  embassies  in  many  of  the 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  that  the  staff 
made  in  no  way  lessens  my  regard  for 
the  work  of  the  APL-CIO  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. I  think,  however,  that  it  is  only  fair 
to  those  in  the  labor  movement  who  are 
concerned  about  this  matter  to  say,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  that  the 
burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  staff  to  sub- 
stantiate the  findings  set  forth  in  the 
report,  and  the  hearings  will  be  con- 
ducted upon  that  basis. 


on  November  21,  1967,  the  Senate  turned 
down  by  a  vote  of  26  to  47  my  own 
amendments  to  permit  a  further  increase 
in  earnings  without  penalty,  with  92  per- 
cent of  the  Republicans  votinp  in  favor 
and  93  percent  of  the  Democrats  voting 
"no." 

The  only  conclusion  one  can  reach  is 
that  the  Vice  President's  researchers 
"wobbled"  on  this  one. 


THE  RECORD  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  Los 
Angeles  yesterday.  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey made  a  statement,  as  follows: 

with  a  single  exception — 1054 — every  ex- 
pansion in  the  coverage  of  Social  Security, 
every  Increase  In  benefits,  has  been  proposed 
by  the  Democrats  and  opposed  by  the  Re- 
publicans. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  gross  misrep- 
resentation of  the  record  of  the  two  par- 
ties on  social  security.  For  one  thing,  I 
point  to  the  rollcall  vote  on  November 
21,  1967,  when  my  amendment  to  pro- 
vide automatic  cost-of-living  increases 
to  social  security  recipients  was  defeated 
48  to  24.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  Re- 
publicans voting  were  in  favor;  and  88 
percent  of  the  Democrats  voting  were 
opptosed. 

I  call  attention  to  the  rollcall  vote  on 
September  3,  1964,  in  which  an  amend- 
ment by  Republican  Senator  Prouty,  of 
Vermont,  to  increase  minimum  levels  of 
social  security  from  $40  per  month  to  $70 
per  month  was  defeated  64  to  23. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  the  Republicans 
votine  were  in  favor;  and  100  percent  of 
the  Demqcrats  voting,  including  then 
Senator  Humphrey,  were  opposed. 

On  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  Act  of  1967,  which  included 
a  large  increase  in  social  security  pay- 
ments effective  in  February  1968,  87  per- 
cent of  the  RepubUcans  voted  "aye." 

On  June  26,  1961,  the  Senate  adopted 
an  amendment  by  Republican  Senator 
Norris  Cotton,  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
permit  increased  earnings  by  social  se- 
curity recipients  without  penalty.  And 


SOIL-CONSERVATION  COST- 
BENEFIT  RATIOS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we 
often  hear  the  "cost-benefit  ratio"  used, 
usually  in  connection  with  a  defense 
project.  I  believe  it  should  also  be  pointed 
out  that  soil  conser\'ation  activities  have 
one  of  the  best  cost-benefit  ratios  in 
Government,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  col- 
umn on  this  subject  that  I  have  sent  to 
our  weekly  newspapers  in  Minnesota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale  Reports  to 
Minnesota:  Budget  Cirrs  Threaten  Con- 
servation 

Both  business  and  government  use  a  new 
accounting  device,  "the  cost-benefit  ratio" 
when  deciding  on  how  to  Invest  time  and 
money.  Simply  stated,  the  cost-beneflt  ratio 
measures  how  much  benefit  a  given  amount 
of  money  will  produce  when  Invested  in  vari- 
ous ways : 

By  this  measure,  soil  conservation  has  one 
of  the  best  cost-benefit  ratios  around.  To  cite 
Just  one  figure,  the  cost  of  dredging  silt  out 
of  lakes  and  river  channels  costs  20  times 
mor«  than  the  cost  of  keeping  soil  on  the 
land — In  other  words,  a  20-1  favorable  cost- 
benefit  ratio.  And  thU  ratio  doesn't  even 
begin  to  measure  the  added  value  In  better 
crops  that  a  farmer  receives  with  good  soil 
over  poor. 

This  Is  why  threatened  budget  cuts  In  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  are  so  distxirblng. 
As  It  presently  stands,  SCS  personnel  would 
be  cut  between  600  and  1200  positions  na- 
tionally, with  Minnesota  taking  a  cut  of  15- 
40  positions;  some  150  local  district  offices 
would  be  cut;  5  to  10  In  our  state.  Soil  con- 
servation projects  would  be  serlovi£ly  cur- 
tailed. 

This  is  false  economy,  and  many  more  peo- 
ple than  Just  farmers  will  suffer.  Sediment 
pollution  Is  not  only  the  nation's  highest- 
volume  pollutant.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive. It  carries  other  pollut-ints.  such  as 
agricultural  chemicals  that  speed  the  growth 
of  algae,  into  our  streams  and  lakes. 

We  know  from  long  experience  that  con- 
servation measures  such  as  contour  strip 
cropping,  terracing  and  cover  crops  do  work. 
They  reduce  erosion  and  a.dd  years  of  life  to 
our  lakes.  They  keep  fertilizer  and  pesticide 
on  the  land,  where  It's  supposed  to  be,  and 
out  of  tbe  streams  and  lakes. 

Since  the  thirties  the  SCS  has  helped  Amer- 
icans contour  43  mlUlon  acres  of  crop  and 
pasture  land;  built  millions  of  small  dams 
and  a  million  and  a  halt  acres  of  grassed 
waterways. 

This  conservation  work  should  be  Increased, 
not  cut  back.  Even  today  silt  pollution  costs 
tbe  Nation  some  $346  miUlon  a  year,  with  the 
cost  of  silt  in  reservoirs  alone  running  at 
$100  million  a  year.  It  makes  good  sense  to 
spend  a  fraction  of  this  amount  to  keep  our 
soil  on  the  land. 


HANDS  OFF  WEST  GERMANY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
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September  25,  196{ 
West    Germany" 
Record. 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 


.  entitled  "Hands  Off 
be    printed    in    the 

objection,  the  article 
]  Tinted  in  the  Record. 


Hands  Off 


West  Oeimant 


The  Soviet  Union's 
Itary  action  against 


two  obscure  articles 
Charter    not    becaiu^ 
rising  West  German 
aggressive    Intent 
alarms    the   U.S.S.R. 
Bonn  has  had — and 
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repeated  threat  of  mil- 
West  Germany  Is  prob- 
ably a  mere  propagt  nda  barrage,  but  Bonn 
and  Its  allies  are  rig  nt  to  take  It  more  seri- 
ously than  that.  In  Ight  of  the  Soviet  Inva- 
sion of  Czechoslova  da,  which  few  experts 
had  predicted,  the  NATO  countries  must 
now  consider  the  Kr<  cnlln  hierarchy  unstable 
and  Its  behavior  unp  edlctable. 

Moscow  Is  threatei  ilng  to  Intervene  under 
of  the  United  Nations 
It  genuinely  fears  a 
tide  of  neo-NazIsm  and 
qn  the  contrary,  what 
Is  the  success  which 
might  have  In  the  fu- 
ture—with new  concl  latory  Initiatives  aimed 
at  Improving  relation;  and  trade  with  Eastern 
Europe.   ... 

Hence  .Moscow's  ti  uisparent  and  belated 
charge  that  It  was  ^  est  German  subversion 
that  really  created  t  )e  unstable  conditions 
In  Czechoslovakia  w  ilch  made  Soviet  bloc 
Intervention  necessar  .  This  tactic  Is  designed 
not  only  to  block  ai  y  further  Bonn  initia- 
tives In  Eastern  Eui  ope  but  to  deflect  the 
worldwide  revulsion  ;  against  the  U.S.S.R.  be- 
cause of  the  brutal  >low  It  delivered  to  Its 
Czechoslovak  ally. 

With  the  Warsaw  I  act  shalcen  by  the  bur- 
den of  the  coup  ag  ilnst  Prague.  Russia  Is 
hammering  away  on  what  Is  very  nearly  the 
only  point  on  which  It  can  any  longer  unite 
Its  allies:  fear  of  future  aggression  and 
revenge. 

Washington  has  c(  rrectly  warned  Moscow 
that  unilateral  Inti  rventlon  In  Germany 
would  bring  an  "Imn  edlate  allied  respmnse." 
Prom  Ave  to  seven  S<  vlet  Army  divisions  are 
still  lined  up  on  ( Czechoslovakia's  border 
with  Bavaria.  It  Is  w  se  policy  In  this  situa- 
tion to  reassure  the  Germans  and  to  put 
Russia  on  blunt  not  " 
gallons  under  NATO 


cal. 

Moscow's  drumfire 
Importance  the  spec 


General  Assembly.  A 
ance  solidarity  Is  lo: 
time    would    have 
eCect. 


ce  that  American  obll- 
are  firm  and  unequlvo- 


agalnst  Bonn  raises  In 
al  meeting  the  foreign 


ministers  of  NATO  c(  untrlee  are  planning  in 
New  York  early  nex'  month  when  most  of 
them  win  be  attending  the  United  Nations 


llsplay  of  Atlantic  alli- 

g  overdue  and  at  this 

particularly    healthy 


THE  NIGERIAN  1  ElAGEDY:  NEW  DI- 
RECTIONS    Fofcl     U.S.     FOREIGN 


POLICY 


Hi- 


Mr.  PEARSON 
tinguished  Senator 
[Mr.  Kennedy] 
quent  plea   for  aid 
Nigerians  who  are 
vation  in  Africa's 
He  was  joined  in 
Nations  action  by 
ators  from  Georgia 
tana  [Mr 
LauscheI.  I  too. 
Senator  from 
cem  and  for  his 

His  proposal 
ful  consideration, 
eral  Assembly  of 
direct   Secretary 
conclude  a  "mercy 
sides  in  the  Nlgeria|i 
all  governments  to 
derstandlng    with 


tie  I 


meri  ;s 
B 
Ue 


President,  the  dls- 
from  Massachusetts 
recently  made  an  elo- 
to  the  millions  of 
ttireatened  with  star- 
brutal  civil  war. 
his  call  for  United 
distinguished  Sen- 
Mr.  Russell],  Mon- 
and  Ohio  [Mr. 
wish  to  commend  the 
isetts  for  his  con- 
co^tructive  comments, 
the  most  thought- 
calling  on  the  Gen- 
United  Nations  to 
Gfeneral   U   Thant   to 
agreement"  with  both 
war  and  by  urging 
support  such  an  im- 
Tunds,    commodities, 


MANsrn  ld] 


persoimel  and  equipment,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  has  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  international  effort 
to  ease  the  massive  starvation  now  found 
in  Nigeria. 

But  there  are  other  alternatives  which 
should  be  considered  if  we  are  to  ease 
this  problem  without  creating  still  more 
dlfflcultles  by  our  choice  of  methods.  We 
must  recognize  the  need  to  cooperate 
with  African  leaders  and  avoid  under- 
cutting their  efforts  by  going  to  another 
agency.  It  is  in  recognition  of  this  need 
that  I  would  urge  the  United  States  to 
help  establish  a  relief  program  directed 
by  the  Organization  of  African  Unity's 
Consultative  Committee  which  was  cre- 
ated last  year  specifically  to  deal  with 
the  Nigerian  crisis.  Such  a  step,  in  my 
opinion,  particularly  when  coupled  with 
increased  aid  to  the  agencies  already  op- 
erating in  the  area,  could  bring  needed 
relief  while  simultaneously  strengthening 
the  sinews  of  the  movement  toward 
African  unity.  And  let  us  never  forget 
that  not  only  do  we  want  the  war  halted 
and  further  starvation  prevented,  but 
we  want  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
insure  a  strong  Nigeria  and  a  healthy 
regional  African  organization  that  will 
be  lietter  equipped  to  handle  such  a  crisis 
should  one  ever  arise  again. 

Certainly  the  crisis  now  gripping  Ni- 
geria is  the  most  serious  yet  to  face  the 
newly  emerged  African  Continent.  Ni- 
geria was  once  thought  to  be  the  model 
of  African  federalism.  Because  of  its  size 
and  population,  it  quicitly  became  sym- 
bolic of  all  Africa's  hopes,  successes, 
failures  and  problems.  Rich  in  human 
and  natural  resources,  it  has  also  been 
plagued  by  the  many  problems  faced  by 
every  newly  independent  African  state 
riven  with  tribal  rivalries  and  ancient 
animosities.  The  federal  structure  which 
Nigeria  inherited  upon  gaining  her  free- 
dom from  the  British  was  based  on  four 
regions — now  subdivided  into  12  states — 
that  cut  across  historic  tribal  boundaries 
and  created  a  host  of  dlfiSculties.  One 
of  these  dlfilcxiltles  was  a  heightening  of 
tribal  feeling  in  the  eastern  region  which 
seceded  last  year  to  l>ecome  the  Repub- 
lic of  Biafra  and  precipitate  the  current 
civil  war. 

In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  respects, 
Nigeria  is  a  reflection  of  the  general 
African  problem  of  how  to  reconcile 
tribal  feelings  with  the  borders  today's 
states  inherited  from  their  colonial  rul- 
ers. The  Organization  of  African  Unity, 
which  is  the  regional  organization  repre- 
senting the  interests  of  38  African  mem- 
ber states,  has  clearly  gone  on  record  in 
record  in  favor  of  supporting  these  in- 
herited iMundaries.  In  fact,  the  OAU 
could  not  do  otherwise  lest  open  a 
Pandora's  box  of  woes  for  all  of  Africa 
that  would  make  the  current  Nigerian 
civil  war  pale  by  comjjarison. 

Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the 
OAU  supporting  the  ofiQcial  Nigerian 
position  against  the  right  of  secession. 
We.  too.  have  a  legitimate  Interest  in 
supporting  a  similar  position  and  any 
proposals  which  we  might  initiate  in  the 
United  Nations,  no  matter  how  humane 
their  motivation,  must  take  this  interest 
in  consideration. 


Why  should  we  take  such  a  position? 
Though  our  African  aid  program  is  quite 
limited,  we  must  still  do  all  we  can  to 
foster  stability  in  Africa.  One  Vietnam 
is  quite  enough.  Thus  we  must  act  not 
only  to  help  our  friends  avoid  civil  strife 
such  as  is  now  tearing  at  the  heart  of 
Nigeria,  but  we  must  also  try  to  simul- 
taneously foster  the  development  of  re- 
gional associations  that  can  stimulate 
local  economic  and  social  progress. 

Last  year  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
travel  to  East  Africa  and  see  the  be- 
ginnings there  of  the  East  African  com- 
munity which  is  designed  to  create  a 
basic  economic  infrastructure  for  the 
participating  countries  of  Tanzania, 
Kenya,  and  Uganda.  Movements  such  as 
this  and  the  newly  formed  Union  of  Cen- 
tral African  States  embracing  the  Congo, 
Chad,  and  the  Central  African  Republic 
must  be  encouraged  if  meaningful  eco- 
nomic integration,  and  hence  meaning- 
ful progress,  is  to  be  attained  by  our 
American  friends. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  this  firm  convic- 
tion which  had  led  me  repeatedly  to  urge 
the  creation  of  such  groups  to  act  as 
the  conduit  for  our  aid  programs,  such 
as  they  are,  in  Africa.  It  is  also  why  I 
feel  quite  strongly  that  it  is  critical  for 
Nigeria  to  remain  united  as  a  force  for 
true  social  and  economic  integration.  Not 
only  is  this  necessary  if  Nigeria  is  to 
achieve  her  full  potential,  but  it  is  also 
a  must  if  a  serious  setback  to  the  move- 
ment toward  African  unity  as  a  whole  is 
to  be  avoided.  If  secession  succeeds  in 
Nigeria  it  could  encourage  secession  in 
other  African  States.  Any  such  trend 
could  severely  damage  our  interest  in  cre- 
ating a  strong  and  prosperous  league  of 
independent  African  States  capable  of 
handling  their  own  affairs. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Ibo  people 
of  Biafra  did  not  suffer  serious  grievances 
that  finally  drove  them  to  their  desperate 
rebellion.  Neither  is  it  to  say  that  the 
Federal  Government  of  Nigeria  has  been 
as  understanding  and  flexible  as  it  might 
have  been  in  trying  to  reach  a  negotiated 
settlement.  But  it  does  mean  that  we 
must  insure  that  our  relief  efforts  do  not 
undermine  the  authority  of  the  regional 
African  leadership  that  is  now  emerging. 

It  is  in  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  must  express  grave  reservations  about 
the  wisdom  of  placing  the  question  of 
Biafran  relief  on  the  agenda  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  as  was 
suggested  yesterday.  I  say  this  because  it 
has  Iwen  made  clear  on  several  occasions 
that  the  African  states,  who  comprise 
such  a  large  share  of  the  Assembly's 
membership,  do  not  want  the  matter 
handled  by  the  U.N.  They  want  to  de- 
velop African  solutions  to  what  is  a  pe- 
culiarly African  problem. 

The  Organization  of  African  Unity 
established  a  consultative  committee  to 
deal  with  the  Nigerian  problem  last  falf. 
It  is  composed  of  the  leaders  of  Niger, 
Liberia,  the  Cameroons,  the  Congo — Kin- 
shasa— Ghana,  and  Ethiopia.  These  dis- 
tinguished African  leaders  have  brought 
both  sides  of  the  Nigerian  conflict  to- 
gether on  several  occasions.  Often  it  has 
appeared  that  an  agreement  was  near, 
yet  at  the  last  minute  there  have  been 
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heartbreaking  failures  over  details  that 
have  made  the  understandings  in  prin- 
ciple that  were  achieved  nearly  meaning- 
less. Yet  the  attempts  were  made  and 
they  are  continuing. 

Mr.  President,  in  imderstanding  the 
full  dimensions  of  the  Nigerian  crisis  we 
must  also  take  note  of  the  OAU  meeting 
of  heads  of  state  that  was  held  in  Algiers, 
Just  a  few  days  ago.  By  a  vote  of  33  to  4, 
the  OAU  went  on  record  in  -support  of 
Nigerian  unity  and  greater  relief  efforts. 
The  same  resolution  also  urged  U.N. 
members  not  to  interfere  In  the  Nigerian 
war. 

Thus,  we  must  be  careful  lest,  even  by  a 
humanitarian  impulse,  we  take  the  mat- 
ter out  of  the  hands  of  the  OAU  at  the 
very  time  when  it  needs  to  be  supported. 
We  must  not  stand  idly  by,  of  coiu-se,  but 
we  must  attune  our  diplomatic  and  aid 
efforts  to  African  needs  and  desires.  The 
prestige  and  capabilities  of  the  OAU 
must  be  strengthened,  not  weakened.  We 
must  help,  not  hinder  it  in  demonstrat- 
ing a  continued  ability  to  deal  with  Afri- 
can crises. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  United 
States  has  been  or  should  be  idle  In 
bringing  relief  to  the  milUons  of  Nigeri- 
ans who  are  faced  with  a  cruel,  lingering 
death  by  starvation.  Nor  need  we  avoid 
an  increase  in  our  efforts  when  such  an 
increase  is  so  sorely  needed.  But  we  must 
avoid  structiuing  these  efforts  in  such  a 
way  as  to  deal  a  setback  to  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  OAU  and  thus  enrage  African 
sensibilities  and  thereby  cripple  the  effec- 
tiveness of  all  outside  relief  efforts  be- 
cause of  the  increased  lack  of  coopera- 
tion with  which  they  would  then  be 
received. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Government 
has  given  $8.7  million  in  relief  to  date 
and  another  $2.7  million  has  gone  to 
Nigeria  through  private  American  volun- 
tary agencies.  Seven  million  dollars  of 
this  reUef  effort  is  represented  by  sur- 
plus food  such  as  dry  milk  and  high 
protein  food  products.  Of  this  total,  $4.3 
million    has    been    chaimeled    through 
UNICEF  which  has  already  established 
a  United  Nations  reUef  effort  in  the  area. 
But  it  is  important  to  note  that  this  low- 
level  UJ*.  presence  has  been  coordinated 
with  the  Nigerian  Federal  Government 
in  Lagos  under  the  overall  direction  of 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross.  To  introduce  the  poUtical  prob- 
lems that  would  Inevitably  flow   from 
General    Assembly    Involvement    could 
only  needlessly  complicate  the  situation. 
What,  then,  can  the  United  States  do? 
How  can  we  help  recaptiu*  the  dream 
of  Nigerian  federalism  without  destroy- 
ing our  already  tenuous  influence  In  the 
continent?  Naturally,  there  are  no  easy 
answers,  for  the  situation  has  deterio- 
rated seriously  in  the  15  months  since  the 
war  broke  out  in  June  1967.  There  was 
a  time  when  bold  and  foresighted  diplo- 
matic initiatives  might  have  halted,  or 
even  prevented  this  terrible  conflict.  But, 
preoccupied  by  our  own  dilemma  in  Viet- 
nam, we  let  these  opportunities  go  by. 
As  a  result,  our  alternatives  today  are 
seriously  reduced  and  any  great  display 
of  humanitarian  concern  we  might  now 
exhibit  will  seem  too  little  and  too  late 
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to  the  many  Nigeriarxs  who  have  already 
lost  coimtless  loved  ones.  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  remember  that  starvation  and 
the  effects  of  prolonged  malnutrition  will 
cripple  Nigerian  progress  for  years  to 
come  no  matter  when  the  war  is  finally 
ended.  Not  only  will  ethnic  bitterness 
cloud  personal  relations,  but  the  many 
minds  stunted  by  a  poor  diet  wlU  never 
recover.  And  who  can  estimate  the  loss 
caused  by  a  whole  generation  of  Nigerian 
youth,  some  of  whom  have  sacrificed 
their  lives,  and  others  of  whom  have  had 
to  give  up  their  educations— perhaps 
forever? 

Mr.  President,  we  must  act  quickly, 
but  we  must  act  with  foresight.  To  delay 
further  is  morally  inexcusable.  To  act 
without  regard  for  all  the  complexities 
Involved  is  to  foredoom  our  efforts  to 
failure.  It  Is  my  proposal,  therefore,  that 
our  first  step  be  to  strengthen  the  OAU 
by  offering  to  provide  the  men,  material 
and  aircraft  needed  to  staff  an  OAU- 
sponsored  and  directed  relief  effort.  Such 
an  effort  could  be  undertaken  by  the  con- 
sultative committee  which  the  OAU  has 
already  formed  to  deal  with  the  war  and 
whose  authority  the  OAU  recently  re- 
newed at  the  meeting  of  heads  of  state. 
This  committee  could  easily  create  a  re- 
lief subcommittee  which  I  would  urge 
all  nations  to  support  with  as  much  as- 
sistance as  they  can  render. 

It  might  be  advisable  for  the  commit- 
tee to  Inaugurate  Its  initial  relief  efforts 
behind  the  Nigerian  lines  rather  than 
complicate,  and  perhaps  doom,  the  entire 
relief  effort  by  insisting  that  operations 
begin  in  the  combat  zone.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  Biaf  rans  who  are  starving 
within  the  region  encircled  by  Nigerian 
troops  should  be  ignored.  But  it  does 
mean  that  Immediate  relief  should  be 
brought  to  the  coimtless  starvation  vic- 
tims who  have  been  left  in  the  war's 
wake.  Not  only  would  such  an  effort  be 
quickly  effective,  but  it  would  also  be  a 
useful  demonstration  to  both  sides  and 
to  the  world  at  large  of  how  an  African 
directed,  foreign  supported  reUef  effort 
could  end  suffering  in  the  combat  zone 
as  well. 

While  we  have  given  nearly  $9  million 
to  relief  already,  we  certainly  can  and 
should  do  more  through  the  conventional 
channels  already  in  use.  More  aid  to  the 
Red  Cross  and  UNICEP  should  also  re- 
ceive the  highest  priority. 

Lastly,  we  must  do  more  to  reach  an 
understanding  with  our  French  allies 
who  are  now  not  only  supplying  arms  to 
the  Biafran  Army,  but  are  also  discussing 
giving  formal  diplomatic  recognition  to 
the  rebel  regime.  This  aid  and  any  such 
recognition  can  only  prolong  the  agony 
and  further  the  very  f ractionallsm  we  are 
dedicated  to  preventing. 

Overly  preoccupied  with  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  we  have  watched  the  situation 
in  Nigeria,  as  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Europe,  dangerously  deteriorate.  We 
must  not  act  in  haste,  but  we  must  hasten 
to  act  before  it  is  too  late  and  millions 
of  irmocent  human  beings  have  been 
condemned  to  an  agonizing  death  by 
starvation.  The  path  we  seek  to  travel 
will  not  be  easy,  but  let  us  always  re- 
member that  while  It  Is  hard  to  fail.  It  is 
worse  never  to  have  tried  to  succeed. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AND  AMER- 
ICA'S SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMU- 
NITY 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ica has  been  enjoying  a  prosperity  so 
solid  that  it  is  no  longer  even  a  conver- 
sion topic.  For  91  months  our  economy 
has  grown  until  we  now  talk  in  terms  of 
a  gross  national  product  within  a  few 
years  of  a  trillion  dollars. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
has  been  able  to  play  a  vital  role  in  our 
economic  growth.  I  say  vital,  because 
SBA's  efforts  have  been  able  to  help  not 
only  the  5  million  small  businessmen  but 
to  reach  increasing  numbers  of  persons 
who  heretofore  have  been  shut  off  from 
the  affluence  of  America. 

This  special  emphasis  is  the  result  of 
instructions  by  President  Johnson  that 
every  agency  of  Government  must  struc- 
ture its  programs  to  include  every  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 

During  the  Johnson  administration, 
small  business  has  fared  extremely  well. 
In  addition  to  routine  authorizations  and 
appropriations  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  no  less  than  16  separate 
bills  to  strengthen  SBA  have  been  en- 
acted into  law  during  the  past  5  years 
compared  with  six  such  bills  In  the  pre- 
vious 32  years.  The  legislation  ensuited 
during  President  Johnson's  adnUnistra- 
tion  broadened  tremendously  the  scope 
of  Federal  assistance  for  our  5  million 
small  businesses. 

In  1964,  with  the  passage  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  the  disadvan- 
taged of  our  Nation  for  the  first  time  had 
the  opportunity  to  become  entrepreneurs 
using  SBA  loan  funds.  In  1964,  Congress 
also  broadened  SBA's  assistance  to  dis- 
placed businesses.  It  Increased  SBA's 
power  to  assist  small  business  investment 
comptmles. 

In  1965,  SBA  was  authorized  to  guar- 
antee or  insure  the  leases  of  small  busi- 
nesses, thus  opening  the  opportunity  for 
better  locations.  In  1966  and  1967,  Con- 
gress gave  SBA  needed  additional  au- 
thority over  small  business  investment 
companies  and  allowed  substantial  in- 
creases in  the  amount  of  fimds  which 
SBA  may  make  available  to  an  SBIC. 

The  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968 
expanded  SBA's  role  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  small  business  suffering  substan- 
tial economic  injury  as  a  result  of  fed- 
erally assisted  urban  renewal  highway  or 
other  construction  programs. 

I  shall  mention  briefly  some  other 
programs  which  have  t>egim  to  include 
the  deprived  and  the  disadvantaged 
among  our  small  businessmen. 

The  lease  guarantee  program  enables 
small  businessmen  to  place  their  busi- 
nesses in  the  best  locations.  They  could 
not  prrviously  do  this  without  AAA  credit 
ratings. 

The  blanket  loan  guarantee  program 
cuts  down  paperwork  and  enables  banks 
to  process  small  business  loans  much 
faster. 

The  procurement  assistance  program 
enables  small  business  to  get  a  share  of 
Government  contracts. 

Technical  publications  on  almost  every 
phase  of  business  activity  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  help  small  businessmen  op- 
erate more  successfully. 
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Corps  of  Retired 
conceived  during  the 
Johnaon  adminis  ration.  It  haa  brought 
free  expert  advlo ;  to  small  buslnenmen 
from  seasoned  eiecutlves. 

Counseling  pre  inuns  bring  8BA  spe- 
cialists to  remot  areas  of  the  country 
to  help  small  bui  mess  grow  stronger. 

In  1964,  SBA  leveloped  its  economic 
loan  opportunity  >rogram  to  aid  the  dis- 
advantaged bring  either  their  alUng  busi- 
nesses to  better  health,  or  to  start  new 
businesses.  So  fai,  SBA  has  made  7.773 
loons  under  this  new  program. 

The  program  st  anmed  from  President 
Johnson's  firm  b<  lief  that  we  must  en- 
courage our  mln<rlty  people  to  become 
part  of  the  free  <  axterprlse  system.  Mi- 
norities comprise  2  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, but  they  (wn  only  3  percent  of 
the  businesses. 

The  target  is  new  minority-owned 
businesses  at  the  "ate  of  10.000  annually 
by  the  end  of  thlj  fiscal  year  and  at  the 
rale  ot'!Q^QO0  by  bhe  end  of  the  follow- 
ing fiscal  year.  T  >  date,  there  has  been 
a  good  response  f  om  the  private  sector, 
and  a  much  greater  one  is  expected  as 
the  fleldwork  and  orientation  of  banks 
and  major  industries  becomes  wide- 
spread. 

If  we  can  creilte  more  business,  we 
can  increase  the  i  ross  national  product, 
we  can  create  moi  e  Jobs,  we  can  bring  in 
we  can  take  people  off 
Rrill  make  a  wealthier 
important — ^we  will 
make  it  possible  fir  more  and  more  peo- 
ple to  share  in  tlie  good  things  of  our 


more  tax  revenue 
welfare  rolls.  We 
society — and  mosi 


country. 
Under 


Johnson,  America 


the   lealership   of   President 


has  made  substantial 


progress  toward  n  eeting  these  goals. 


PUBLIC  SUPPOR  re  STRONG  ACTION 
IN  FREEINQi  CREW  OF  nJB.8. 
"PUEBLO" 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
revealing  survey  showing  the  strong  feel- 
ing of  the  American  people  regarding  the 
return  to  the  United  States  of  the  U.8.S. 
Pueblo  and  her  ci  ew  was  published  re- 
cently by  the  NcNf  ught  Syndicate.  Inc., 
of  New  York. 

This  Inquiry,  wHlch  is  the  only  com- 
puterized newspap<  r  reader  survey  in  the 


country,  asked  the 


American  people  what 


they  would  like  oir  Oovemment  to  do 


about  freeing  the 


"uebfo  and  her  crew. 


Four  questions  w  sre  asked  by  this  sur- 
vey and  the  natlcawide  findings,  con- 


ducted among  all 


that  78.6  percent  o:  those  polled  favored 


setting  a  limit  on 
the  North  Koreani 
group  felt  that  if 
unsettled  after  the 
States  should  use 


in  this  matter  has 


American   people 
backbone  in  deidini 
enemies. 

The  Pveblo  shoild 
placed  in  a  positioi 


age  groups,   showed 


he  conferences  with 
Further,  this  same 
the  matter  was  still 
dme  limit,  the  United 
whatever  force  was 


necessary  to  free  tl  is  ship  and  her  crew. 
While  the  condu  Jt  of  our  Government 


been  weak  and  inde- 


cisive, it  is  encoura  ring  to  know  that  the 


itlll  have  plenty  of 
with  our  Communist 


have  never  been 
which  would  permit 


her  culture.  Further,  our  initial  response 
was  not  in  line  with  that  of  a  first-rate 
power. 

The  McNaught  siurey  shows  clearly 
that  the  American  people  are  demanding 
a  stronger  foreign  policy  In  the  country 
and  it  is  my  hope  the  American  people 
will  elect  a  President  who  will  give  us 
such  a  policy. 

Mr.  Charles  V.  McAdam.  head  of  the 
McNaugh  Syndicate,  recently  mailed  to 
President  Ljrndon  Johnson  a  letter  and 
a  news  release  giving  the  results  of  this 
survey. 

Lask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter and  the  news  release  be  printed  in 
theRscoM). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  news  release  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoao,  as  follows: 


Trb  liCNAuoRT  SnntiCATc,  Inc.. 
New  York,  N.Y..  September  9, 19€t. 

The  White  Houee. 
Wathtngton.  D.O. 

D*AM  Mb.  Phbudbnt:  In  August,  a  Com- 
munist broadcast  stated  the  TJSS.  Pueblo 
crew  mamberm  "appealMl  to  the  people  of  the 
United  State*  to  urge  oar  goyemment  to  take 
appropriate  action"  to  get  them  home. 

Sound  Off.  our  natlonaUy  syndicated  week- 
ly public  opinion  poll.  Is  a  logical  method  of 
determining  the  pulM  of  the  people  In  the 
United  States  on  such  a  subject.  Our  news- 
papers queried  their  readers,  tbe  week  of 
August  34/35.  asking  them  to  circle  their 
choloe  In  answer  to  the  foUowing  questton: 
"What  would  you  like  our  government  to  do 
about  freeing  the  Pueblo  and  her  crew?" 

Herewith,  we  enclose  the  8.317  ballots  we 
received.  The  results  were  tallied  In  three 
age  groups  by  a  800  IBM  Oompnter  and  are 
given  m  their  percentages  as  follows: 


A|i|raupt 


l(to25 


2tto4> 


SOindup 


All  am 


Admit  w*  WW*  witiraly  in  Ih*  wroai  and  ipoleta*  u  North 
KofM  jMMs  Mora  th*y  will  ralMM  M*  ci«w 23. 7 

ContinutorMMitconfcrancM.  Our  lMd«ra  knew  bast 2.2 

Ka«p  confwMMS  nini  but,  nManwtiila,  Miu  North  Koroon  ships 
and  citiZMS  for  Mitw  boriaiaini 40 

Sat  limit  on  oonfarancas.  Than,  it  still  unsaltlad,  us*  whatiivar 
forta  nacastary  to  Ira*  ship  and  eraw 70  1 


9.1 
l.S 

5.7 

S3.5 


12.7 
2.1 

(.3 

7C.2 


12.3 
2.3 

6.7 
716 


We  are  awncUng  copies  of  this  letter  to  the 
Cbalrman  of  the  Foreign  n^iftti^>»it  »r\tt 
Armed  Services  Coounlttee  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  along  with  others  In 
Washington. 

RespeictfuUy  yotirs. 

CHASLae  V.  McApam. 

Pbb8  Rbuask  Fkoic  ths  McNavoht  Srinn- 

CATK.  Inc..  Nrw  Toik.  N.T^  Sbptbkbb  9 

AMD  10.  IMS 

New  YoBx. — Readers  of  American  news- 
papers would  set  a  limit  on  the  conference 
our  government  is  conducting  with  North 
Korea  on  the  US8  Pueblo  and  would  use 
whatever  force  necessary  to  free  the  ship 
and  her  crew,  according  to  the  reeults  of  the 
nationally  syndicated  pubUo  opinion  poU. 
Sound  Off.  the  President  of  The  McNaught 
Syndicate,  Inc.,  revealed.  All  of  the  ballots 
received  are  being  forwarded  to  President 
Johnson,  the  Chaiiman  of  the  Foreign  Bela- 
tlons  and  Aimed  Servioes  committee*  of 
Congress  have  been  informed,  along  with 
others  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Charles  MoArtam.  president  of  116- 
Naught,  said  that  after  a  communist  broad- 
oast  stated  nss  Pueblo  crew  members  "ap- 
petUed  to  the  people  of  tbe  U.S.  to  tuge  our 
government  to  take  appn^rlate  action"  to 
get  them  back,  Sound  Off  gave  lU  readers 
four  alternative  courses  of  government  ac- 
tion as  choices,  and  asked  readers  to  desig- 
nate what  the  UJ3.  should  do.  78.6  per  oent 
selected  "use  whatever  force  necessary  to 
free  ship  and  crew."  Only  13.3  per  cent  circled 
the  commimlst  demand  that  the  U.S.  should 
apologise  and  admit  we  were  entirely  In  the 
wrong  as  North  Korea  insists  before  they  wm 
release  the  crew.  6.7  per  cent  thought  we 


should  keep  the  conferences  going  but,  mean- 
whUe,  seise  North  Korean  ships  and  cltlsens 
for  better  bar^Onlng.  Only  3.3  thought  our 
leaders  know  beet  and  tbat  we  abotUd  con- 
tinue the  conference.  The  baUots  which  were 
taUled  by  three  age  groups  on  a  360  IBM 
computer  also  bore  slpaatures  and  addresses. 
Some  of  the  newspi4>ers  which  carried  the 
ballot  were  the  Chicago  American.  Cleve- 
land Plam  Dealer.  Indianapolis  Star.  Knoz- 
vllle  News-Sentinel.  Miami  News,  Omaha 
World  Herald.  Phoenix  BepubUc,  St.  Louis 
Olobe-Democrat.  San  nandsco  Examiner, 
and  the  Seattle  Tlmee. 

What  should  be  done  about  tbe  USS 
Puebto?  A  majority  of  voters  called  for  a  limit 
to  the  preeent  conferences:  then  use  what- 
ever force  neceesary  to  free  ship  and  crew. 
8S.5%  ot  the  western  voters  selected  this 
choice.  In  Phoenix.  98.7%  voted  thU  way. 
Northern  voters  were  least  in  favor  of  such 
draatic  action  but  even  here,  68J>%  voted  In 
favor  of  it.  Many  northern  voters  said  we 
were  in  the  wrong  and  should  f^wlogize  to 
North  Korea  so  that  they  will  release  the 
crew.  In  Cleveland,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
voters  chose  this  as  the  right  course  of 
action. 

BelaUvely  few  voters  felt  we  should  keep 
the  present  conferences  going.  In  the  far 
west,  only  a  negligible  percentage  voted  for 
this,  whUe  in  tbe  rest  or  the  country,  about 
3.6%  selected  it. 

In  the  North.  9.4%  of  the  voters  beUeved 
we  should  keep  conferences  going,  but  should 
seize  North  Korean  ships  and  citizens  for 
better  bargaining  purposes.  5.1%  made  this 
same  oboloe  in  the  South.  In  Seattle  14.3% 
of  the  voters  felt  this  way. 


QUESTION  No.  21-WHAT  SHOUID  BE  DONE  ABOUT  THE  PUEBLO  AND  HER  CREW7 


North 


South 


MidWMt 


Wast 


Final 


Admit  wroflt  and  apoiofiza 11.5  n.5  7.5  8.8 

Continua  contaranca* , 3.2  3.S  3  5  0 

Saiza  North  Korean  ships  and  cWzam .4  5.1  8.2  77 

Umit coniarancas  and  uf*  foro* 619  79.5  80.8  83  5 
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2.3 
6.7 
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RUSSIA  AND  THE  REFORMERS 

Mr.  BYBD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ricoto  a  most  interesting 
article  from  the  September  24. 1968,  edi- 
tion of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  «i- 
titled  "Russia  and  the  Reformers." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Russia  and  thx  RKrosMxas 

(By  Joseph  C.  HarsCh) 

Washington. — In  the  Western  countries  we 
have  been  most  concerned — and  rightly  so — 
over  tbe  effect  of  the  Russian  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  on  the  Czechs  themselves  and 
on  their  neighbors. 

But  there  are  also  the  Russian  people 
themselves  Involved  In  this  whole  tragic  and 
fearsome  affair.  They  too  are  bound  to  pay 
some  of  the  price  for  the  misdeeds  of  their 
leaders,  and  in  the  long  run  may  pay  the 
heaviest  price. 

PIONXXaiNG 

Consider  the  matter  in  the  following  terms. 

The  Czech  poUtlcal  experiment  which  was 
suddenly  snuffed  out  by  Russian  Unks  on 
Aug.  30,  was  an  exciting  story.  It  was  the 
most  dramatic  and  hopeful  political  story  of 
tbe  year. 

It  was  exciting,  and  hopeful,  for  all  peoples 
living  in  Communist  countries  because  It 
gave  promise  of  providing  a  safe  road  where- 
by a  Conununtst  country  could  progreas 
peaceably  and  without  violence  away  from 
the  type  of  Oriental  tyranny  known  as 
Stalinism. 

Tbe  decision  to  stamp  It  out  applied  not 
Just  to  CzechoelovakUr.  By  clear  Implication, 
though  not  by  decree.  It  was  outlawed  for  all 
the  other  "hardUne"  (subservient  to  Mos- 
cow) Communist  coimtries. 

AiBrntABT  powxa 

ThU  translates  into  a  Slamming  of  the 
door  on  the  reform  movement  In  aU  the 
Communist  states  which  have  not  yet  es- 
caped from  the  arbitrary  power  of  Moscow. 
It  means  that  so  long  as  tbe  men  In  the 
Kremlin  hold  power  and  can  control  the 
course  of  events  In  their  own  country  there 
wiU  be  no  ultimate  escape  from  Stalinism  by 
tbe  peaceful  road. 

Obviously  this  does  not  end  all  hope  of  a 
revival  of  opportunity  for  the  reformers. 
There  may  well  be  a  revulsion  in  the  Krem- 
lin against  the  men  and  deeds  of  August  of 
1968.  The  pendulum  swings  back  and  forth 
In  Moscow  as  In  other  capitals. 

But  certainly  for  the  moment  the  door  has 
t>een  slammed  In  the  faces  of  the  reformers. 
And  certainly  there  Is  no  certainty  that  it 
will  for  a  very  long  time  be  open  again.  The 
reform  movement  is  to  be  pent  up  and  sealed 
off. 

But  that  only  means  tbat  the  pressures 
beneath  the  regime  will  build  up  as  they 
buUt  up  In  the  final  yeaus  of  the  Czarist  re- 
gime. To  cloee  the  doors  on  essential  reform 
is  to  drive  men  to  think  in  violent  terms,  as 
they  did  when  the  Czarist  regime  proved  in- 
capable of  accepting  the  need  for  reform. 

OtTT  or  DATS 

Over  the  entire  60  years  of  Riissian  experi- 
ence since  the  Communist  revolution  there 
has  not  so  far  been  a  serious  new  revolution- 
ary movement.  Even  Stalin's  tyranny  did  not 
Itself  set  one  off.  It  was  too  soon.  The  Rus- 
sian critical  faculty  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
revive. 

Now  It  Is  different.  Communism  as  a  doc- 
trine is  old  and  out  of  date.  The  younger 
generation  of  Russians  is  In  rebelUon  against 
it.  The  technicians  have  discovered  its  im- 


bedded fallacies.  The  reform  movement  exists 
even  inside  the  party  Itself.  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia the  party  was  actually  the  Instrument 
of  reform. 

The  men  of  the  Kremlin  have  undoubtedly 
created  the  condiUons  within  which  the  re- 
form movement  m  Russia  is  bound  to  turn 
Into  a  potential  revolutionary  movement. 

There  are  even  some  highly  trained  ex- 
perts In  the  West  who  now  think  that  there 
will  l>e  a  new  Russian  revolution  within  10 
years. 

FUTILITY  OP  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  September  11  issue  of  my 
hometown  newspaper,  the  LaMoure, 
N.  Dak.,  Chronicle,  printed  a  letter  from 
Butch  Black,  a  local  serviceman  in  Viet- 
nam, to  his  parents  and  brothers. 

Mr.  President,  the  letter  describes,  in 
the  plainest  of  terms,  the  futility,  the 
sadness,  and  the  terrible  emotional 
stresses  of  being  in  a  cruel  war  in  a  far- 
away land.  At  the  same  time.  It  reflects 
the  typical  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  our 
fighting  men  who  will  do  their  duty,  how- 
ever difficult  it  may  be. 

Mr.  President,  the  letter.  I  believe,  is 
a  dramatic  and  tragic  portrayal  of  the 
deepest  feelings  of  most  Americans  about 
the  Vietnam  war.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Botch"  Black  Wrttes  Prom  Vietnam 

(Note. — ^The  following  is   a  letter   to  his 
parents  from  Butch  Black  of  LaMoure.) 
Sbptembeb  3,  1968. 

Dearest  Mom,  Dad  and  Bots:  Dad,  Mom, 
I'm  sick.  Tes,  I'm  sick  of  killing  and  seeing 
my  buddies  blown  apart.  I  have  lost  all  hope 
In  this  war  and  I  dont  care  If  I  ever  &re  a 
rifle  at  anyone  again,  but  like  the  army  says, 
"when  duty  calls  you  must  follow." 

If  I  ever  have  a  son  he  will  fight  here  where 
I  am.  The  way  It  is  right  now  no  matter  how 
many  peace  talks  they  have  this  war  will 
never  end.  I  know  this  Is  a  bad  thing  to  say 
but  I  think  it's  the  truth  unless  our  new 
president  makes  a  great  change  which  I 
doubt  very  much  will  happen. 

Today  I  got  a  letter  from  Mary  and  she 
sounds  so  home  sick.  I  know  just  bow  she 
feels  being  some  place  she  doesn't  want  to 
be. 

All  I  dream  for  right  now  Is  that  we  can 
all  be  together  again  as  one  big  happy  fam- 
Uy. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  If  I  don't  get 
out  I  don't  want  you  to  feel  bad  alx>ut  It 
'cause  It's  Just  one  of  those  things  that  feel- 
ing bad  about  won't  help. 

I  have  to  go  now  so  take  care  and  re- 
member I  love  you  aU  so  very  much. 
Love, 

Butch. 


COMMENDATION  OP  ANNE  ARUNDEL 
GENERAL  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  all 
Senators  know,  the  devoted  and  highly 
respected  Senate  Sergeant  at  Arms,  Mr. 
Robert  Dunphy,  suffered  a  heart  attack 
this  spring.  To  our  relief.  Bob  has  re- 
covered and  is  now  back  at  his  Senate 
work. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  Bob 
Dimphy  which  indicates  the  high  qual- 


ity of  the  medical  care  afforded  in  our 
State  of  Maryland,  and  by  the  staff  and 
facilities  of  Anne  Arundel  General  Hos- 
pital In  particular.  That  letter  commends 
this  hospital  and  its  intensive  coronary 
care  unit,  headed  by  Dr.  Gerald  Church 
and  Nurse  Shirley  H.  Fuller. 

I  was  happy  to  receive  this  letter,  not 
only  because  it  reflects  well  on  my  own 
State,  but  because  I  personally  know  the 
splendid  work  being  carried  on  at  that 
hospital  by  its  outstanding  staff. 

I  ask  unsoiimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Dunphy  and  a  resolution 
on  the  same  subject  by  the  Maryland 
House  of  Delegates  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
OmcE  OF  THE  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  19, 1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Ttdings, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ttdings:  As  you  know  I 
suffered  a  heart  attack  this  spring.  When 
this  occurred  I  was  admitted  to  Anne  Arun- 
del General  Hospital  In  Annapolis.  It  is  the 
care  and  treatment  which  I  received  In  this 
fine  hospital  which  prompts  me  to  write  to 
you.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Klnzer  who  cared  for 
me  from  the  time  of  my  admittance  had 
me  placed  in  the  Intensive  Coronary  Care 
Unit.  As  you  are  aware,  Anne  Arundel  Gen- 
eral Is  a  hospital  of  modest  size;  however,  I 
believe  its  Coronary  Care  Unit  Is  equal  to 
any  I  have  seen  or  read  about  in  hospitals 
many  times  larger. 

This  unit,  headed  by  Dr.  Gerald  Church 
and  served  by  seven  other  physicians  In- 
cluding Dr.  Klnzer,  provides  Intensive  care 
for  patients  experiencing  acute  cardiac  prob- 
lems. In  addition  to  the  doctors  associated 
with  the  unit  there  is  an  excellent  staff  of 
speclaUy  trained  nurses  under  Shirley  H. 
Puller.  RJJ.  These  dedicated  people  work- 
ing with  the  most  modem  equipment  avail- 
able maintain  a  twenty-four  hour  vigil  over 
patients  In  their  care. 

My  experience  last  March  greatly  im- 
pressed me  with  the  value  of  having  a  Coro- 
nary Care  Unit  In  our  community  hospital. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  its  exist- 
ence Is  saving  many  vines  in  Anne  Arundel 
County  each  year.  I  believe  the  hospital  and 
espeeiaUy  the  doctors  and  nurses  associated 
with  the  unit  are  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  by 
all  citizens  of  the  county.  In  this  connection 
I  am  encloelng  a  Resolution  of  the  Maryland 
State  Legislature  commending  the  unit  and 
Its  personnel  and  advocating  the  establish- 
ment of  similar  facilities  In  community  hos- 
pitals throughout  the  state  and  nation. 

Senator,  if  you  have  not  already  visited 
this  Coronary  Care  Unit  I  hope  the  next  time 
you  are  In  Annapolis  and  have  a  few  min- 
utes you  will  stop  by  and  see  what  a  superb 
Job  the  Anne  Arundel  General  Hospital  and 
Its  doctors  are  doing  in  treating  its  coronary 
patients. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  G.  Dttnfht, 

Sergeant  at  Arms. 

n.  Rmb.  37 
Resolution  commending  Anne  Arundel  Gen- 
eral Hospital  for  the  very  successful  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  an  intensive 
coronary  care  unit  f<w  heart  patients;  and 
urging  the  establishment  of  similar  units 
at  community  hospitals,  using  this  unit 
as  a  model  unit  throughout  the  State  and 
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country    to    racogi  ize    that    Fsbruary    la 
heart  month 

Whereaa.  The  pra«  tIcaUty  and  Bucceasful 
operation  of  such  un  ta  at  small  community 
hospitals  has  been  questioned,  but  the  In- 
tensive Coronary  Can  at  Anne  Arundel  Gen- 
eral Hospital  over  th(  past  eighteen  months 
has  greatly  reduced  the  mortality  rate  for 
coronary  patients  thei  e:  and 

Whereas.  The  result  i  achieved  by  the  Coro- 
nary Care  Unit  at  thli  hoepltal  Indicate  that 
the  operation  of  sue:  i  units  at  other  com- 
munity hospitals  woi  Id  produce  similar  re- 
sults: and 

Whereas,  It  Is  desln  ble  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  medical  ai  itborltles  In  the  State 
and  country,  the  suci  essful  resiilts  achieved 
at  Anne  Arundel  Oereral  Hospital;   and 

Whereas,  We  destr<  to  praise  Dr.  Oerald 
Church.  Cardiologist,  ftnd  Lynda  O.  Kramer, 
R.N.,  for  being  Instrui  aental  In  the  creation, 
training  and  success  >f  this  project,  and  to 
thank  the  medical  ai  d  nursing  staff  of  the 
unit  for  making  thU  operation  highly  effi- 
cient and   successful:    now.   therefore,   be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  o/  Delegates  of 
Marjiland  JiMt  we  cobimend  Anne  Arundel 
Oen^ral  I^qppltal  for  the  successful  esub- 
llshment  and  operatloi  i  of  an  Intensive  Cor- 
onary Care  Unit  for  h  eart  patients,  and  we 
urge  the  establtshmen  t  of  similar  units  at 
cooxmunlty  hospitals  1  i  the  State  and  coun- 
try and  using  the  A  me  Arundel  General 
Hoepltal  Unit  as  a  mc  del  unit:  and  to  rec- 
ognize that  February  f»  Heart  Month,  and; 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copl^  of  this  Resolution 
are  sent  to  the  Staff 


at  the  Coronary  Care 
Unit  of  the  Anne  Ami  idel  General  Hospital 


the  U.S.  Department  of 
Welfare:  the  Director 


Health,  Education  and 
National  Institutes  of 


Health:    Glasgow   Unli  erslty,   Scotland,   B.I 


the  American  Medical 


Association,  the  Amer- 


ican Nurses  Assoc  latioi  i;  the  American  Heart 
Association,    the    Medical    and    Chlrurglcal 


Faculty    of    Maryland 


Nurses  Association;    a^d  the  Anne  Arundel 
General  Hospital. 

By  the  House  of  Delegates,  February  14, 
1968. 
Read  and  adopted. 
By  order: 

JiuMs  P.  Mattss, 

Chief  Clerk. 
^utviN  Mandel, 
5  teaker  of  the  House. 


and    the    Maryland 


EULOGY  OP  DR. 
BERO. 


l^ATTHEW  8TEIN- 
.S.C. 


CHAR  .ESTON. 


B[r. 


advano  inent 


Mr.  H0LLIN08. 
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.  President.  Sena- 
r^ferrlng  to  the  pass- 
fl^ures.  Invariably 
o£B()eholder's  oontrlbu- 
of  mankind, 
stability  and  progress 
citizen.  Dr.  Mat- 
C  larleston,  was  such 
was  of  no  political 
by  those  of  us 
life,  yet  hundreds 
by  to  pay  their  re- 
out,  we  hear  from 
but  the  silent  ma- 
man   In   our   so- 
needs  in  legisla- 
who  has  given  the 
during  the  most 
kind  of  gratitude 
kdatthew  Steinberg. 
.  Jordan  I.  Ttoon  ex- 
I  have  for  this 
South  Carolina.  I 
the  feelings  of 


many  Senators  for  outstanding  citizens 
in  their  States.  Without  office  or  fanfare, 
here  is  one  we  can  truly  call  a  great 
American.  For  this  reason.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Rabbi  Taxon's  eulogy 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 
as  follows: 

BVLOOY,    SEPTEMBEIt    16,     1968 

Dr.  Matthew  Steinberg,  loyal  brother,  lov- 
ing husband,  devoted  father,  faithful  tradi- 
tional American  Jew,  the  right  hand  of  God. 
According  to  Ben  Slrach,  a  dedicated  physi- 
cian is  God's  emissary.  "Honor  thy  physician. 
For  verily  in  bis  hands  is  the  issue  of  life. 
His  very  skill  Is  a  supplication  to  the  Lord 
(to)  ....  send  healing  for  the  maintenance 
of  life."   (Eccleslastlcus  38). 

All  my  life  I  have  heard  It  said  that  there 
is  no  Indispensable  man,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  Dr.  Matthew  Steinberg,  Matlsyanu 
Blreb  Alexander.  Just  plain  Mattle  to  hun- 
dreds of  his  relatives  and  friends,  came  the 
closest  to  being  that  man,  of  any  other 
person  I  have  ever  known.  Who  will  examine 
100  patients  a  day  and  treat  each  one  with 
such  thoroughness,  kindness,  and  thoughtful 
care  as  if  he  were  his  only  patient?  Who 
win  come  running  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  ease  the  stricken,  to  calm  the  fran- 
tic, to  relieve  the  anxious  in  heart,  and  to  dis- 
pense beneficences  with  the  same  concern 
whether  the  patient  be  Negro  or  white, 
young  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  paying  or  non- 
paying?  Who  can  even  guess  at  the  hun- 
dreds of  colleagues,  their  families,  clergy  of 
all  denominations,  and  persons  in  need  from 
whom  Mattle  accepted  7io  fee?  And  who  will 
follow  up  diagnosis  and  prescription  with  a 
few  dollars  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  buy 
food,  or  phone  the  druggist  to  charge  the 
necessary  medicines  to  himself?  Who  will  help 
the  childless  find  an  Infant  for  adoption? 
Who  will  take  the  place  of  Mattle  as  the 
highest  example  of  that  fast-disappearing 
breed  of  a  family  doctor,  who  will  be  gen- 
eral practitioner,  surgeon,  obstetrician,  de- 
pendable confidante,  wise  counsellor,  and 
ever-present  friend?  Who  will  Identify  with 
empathy  with  his  patients  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  earn  the  oft-repeated  accolade  of 
"Saint"?  Who  will  touch  so  many  lives  so 
profoundly  as  to  have  bis  untimely  passing 
elicit  tears  from  literally  hundreds  of  people 
of  varied  background,  race,  religion,  eco- 
nomic level,  and  social  status? 

I  am  told  that  there  Is  an  inscription  on  a 
monument  in  Rome  that  reads,  "Look  not 
here  for  my  epitaph;  look  about  you."  In  like 
manner.  Dr.  Matthew  Steinberg's  epitaph 
Is  engraved  In  the  hearts  and  on  the  faces  of 
all  those  assembled  here  this  morning  to  pay 
their  last  respects  to  a  worthy  servant  of 
humanity,  who  walked  with  God  and  with 
man. 

What  made  Mattle  so  great  In  the  eyes  of 
so  many?  What  else  than  the  breadth  and 
the  depth  of  his  genuine  interest  and  sincere 
concern  for  others,  as  reflected  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  varied  affiliations  and  endeavors. 
His  obituary  devotes  seven  paragraphs  to 
them. 

Plrke  Ovos  tells  lu  that  the  world  stands 
on  three  things:  Torah,  Avodah,  and  Gami- 
lus  Chassodim — Learning,  Religious  Observ- 
ance, and  Acts  of  Lovingklndness.  Dr.  Mat- 
thew Steinberg  was  a  complete  world  In  him- 
self because  he  personified  all  three  ele- 
ments. He  never  stopped  learning.  Be  was 
well  read  and  well  traveled.  In  fact,  only 
recently,  he  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Far 
East.  Mattle  realized  that  it  Is  not  enough 
Just  to  educate  oneself.  It  Is  not  enough  to  be 
the  top  honor  graduate  from  the  College  of 
Charleston  and  the  top  honor  graduate  from 


the  Medical  College  ot  South  Carolina.  One 
also  must  financially  supiiort  organized  edu- 
cation, BO  that  others  may  be  encouraged  to 
learn.  Therefore,  Mattle  gave  (10,000  towards 
the  Science  Building  at  the  College  of 
Charleston,  not  to  mention  the  numerous  un- 
heralded contributions  over  the  years  to 
many  other  educational  institutions  and  pro- 
grams. 

A  man  of  Science,  Mattle  was  remarkably 
knowledgeable  in  the  Jewish  religion.  Per- 
haps this  explains  the  second  facet  of  Mattle 
Steinberg's  personal  world.  Mattle  was  a 
reverent,  traditional,  observant  Jew.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Synagogue  Emanu-El 
and  lU  Second  President.  He  secured  a  sur- 
plus cantonment-type  chapel  from  the  gov- 
ernment after  World  War  II.  which  was  de- 
molished, transported,  and  reassembled  on 
the  spot  it  now  stands.  Used  today  as  a  social 
hall,  it  was  Synagogue  Emanu-El's  first 
permanent  place  of  worship.  Through  the 
years,  Mattle  has  been  one  of  the  pillars 
of  Synagogue  Emanu-El,  and  only  last  year, 
together  with  his  brothers,  he  paid  for  the 
remodeling  and  redecorating  of  our  Ark 
which  adorns  our  pulpit. 

The  third  pillar  of  Dr.  Mattle  Steinberg's 
private  world  Implemented  both  Torah,  i.e. 
learning,  and  Avodah,  i.e.  Religious  observ- 
ance by  translating  his  knowledge  and  reli- 
gious values  Into  Gamilus  Chassodim,  Acts 
of  Lovingklndness.  His  Wife.  Joan's  charac- 
terization of  her  husband  while  still  under 
the  shock  of  his  precipitous  passing,  was  a 
phrase  from  Lincoln's  Second  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress (Mar.  4.  1865).  "With  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all".  Who  should  know 
better?  Dr.  Matthew  Steinberg  was  every- 
body's friend  In  need,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave. 

Tou  nUght  ask  why  we  cancelled  our  Sun- 
day School  this  morning,  if  Mattle  was  so  de- 
voted to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge?  The  an- 
swer is  simply  that  he  personally  delivered 
probably  more  than  76 '^r    of  our  students. 
What  is  more,  his  Interest  In  people  carried 
through  all  the  ages  of  man.  In  his  35  years  of 
practice.  Mattle  delivered  the  grandchildren 
of  grandparents  whom  he  had  delivered.  As 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Carolina  Nurs- 
ing Center,  his  Interest  in  people  was  manifest 
even  for  the  aged.  He  rarely  finished  a  golf 
game  or  was  permitted  to  attend  a  Sabbath 
Eve  Service  without  interruption.  Mattle  was 
available  anywhere  any  time  he  was  needed. 
I  personally  feel  that  he  was  so  sympathetic 
because   he   himself   was.    in    the   words   of 
Isaiah,  "a  man  of  sorrows"  who  knew  suffer- 
ing and  anguish  first  hand.  He  was  charitable 
because  he  himself  had  tasted  poverty.  He 
catered  to  the  downtrodden  and  to  the  op- 
pressed because  he  himself  had  experienced 
antl-Semltlsm.  He  was  generous  of  his  time, 
energy,    and    resource    because    he    was    the 
worthy    scion    of    a    worthy    family    that    Is 
steeped  in  Jewish  tradition.  That  Is  why  Mat- 
tle did  not  regard  his  debt  to  society  as  dis- 
charged merely  by  dint  of  his  gratis  service 
to  those  who  could  not  pay  or  by  dint  of  the 
ridiculously  low  charges  he  made  to  those  who 
wanted  to  pay  something  but  who  could  not 
afford  the  usual  conventional  medical  fees. 
Mattle  told  me  himself  that  he  realized  that 
there  were  many  worthy  causes  that  only  a 
monetary   contribution  could   help,   and  so. 
he   was  most  generous  in  his  donations  to 
many  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  eleemosynary 
organizations.  That  U  why  I  say  that  Mattle 
was  truly  an  Indefatigable  servant  of  God  and 
man,  and  a  pillar  of  society.  He  even  served 
as    the    Mohel.    the    Clrcumclsor,    for    the 
Charleston  Conservative  Jewish  Community. 
Level-headed,  with  a  wry  sense  of  humor, 
Mattle  could  disagree  without  being  disagree- 
able. A  man  of  high  principles,  he  practiced 
what  he  preached.  Indignant  in  the  face  of 
wrong,  he  was  articulate  in  the  defense  of 
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the  right  as  God  gave  him  to  see  the  right.  I 
never  knew  Mattle  to  get  angry.  He  never 
went  to  bed  on  an  argument,  I  am  told.  He 
was  a  dynamo  of  energy,  venturesome,  and  a 
lover  of  beauty  and  aesthetics.  Most  remark- 
able was  his  relationship  to  his  children. 
There  was  no  generation  gap  in  his  house- 
hold. He  and  Robert  were  more  like  com- 
panions than  like  father  and  son. 

I  think  that  Mattle's  life  was  symbolized 
by  an  Incident  that  occurred  during  his  last 
trip  to  Israel.  One  of  the  party.  I  am  told, 
had  to  go  up  to  the  Hadassah  Hospital  for 
a  blood  test.  Mattle  was  afraid  that  the 
climb  might  be  too  strenuous  for  the  man 
who  had  once  suffered  a  heart  attack.  So,  he 
himself  climbed  the  hill  to  test  the  ascent, 
and  when  he  was  satisfied  that  the  degree  of 
ascent  was  not  too  steep,  he  returned  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hlU  and  escorted  his  com- 
panion up  the  hill.  This  was  Dr.  Matthew 
Steinberg,  always  climbing  hills  for  others. 

He  was  all  heart.  No  wonder  his  heart 
gave  way.  even  though  he  was  granted  the 
Z'Chus,  the  merit  of  running  the  race  right 
up  to  the  wire.  No  wonder  God  rewarded  him 
with  the  traditional  Neshlkas  Novess,  the 
proverbial  kiss  of  death.  Nothing  in  his  life 
became  him  more  than  the  manner  of  his 
leaving:  no  prolonged  farewells,  no  pro- 
tracted hours  of  vigil  by  his  loved  ones  at 
his  bedside,  no  regreu.  He  died  doing  that 
which  he  loved  best,  pursuing  his  role  as 
father,  taking  his  son  to  college,  for  the 
first  time.  MatUe  Steinberg  leaves  not  only 
to  his  family,  but  to  all  of  us  who  knew  and 
loved  him,  the  legacy  of  Ahavas  Habrlyos — 
love  of  his  fellow  men,  respect  for  the  values 
and  Ideals  of  his  Jewish  forebears,  the 
virtue  of  rolling  with  the  punch,  the  demon- 
strated blend  of  modernity  and  tradition, 
the  rare  combination  of  clarity  of  thought 
and  the  umque  ability  to  blend  logic  with 
sympathetic  understanding,  i.e.  with  the 
human  touch. 

Tmiy,  not  only  the  first  phrase  of  the 
closing  section  of  Lincoln's  Second  Inaugural 
Address  applies  to  Dr.  Matthew  Steinberg, 
but  almost  the  entire  final  paragraph  can  be 
paraphrased  to  be  his  personal  credo  of 
service  and  his  ethical  will  to  each  of  us 
assembled  here  to  pay  him  homage.  With 
malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all. 
with  flmmess  in  the  right  as  God  gives  me 
to  see  the  right,  let  me  strive  to  finish  the 
work  I  am  in,  to  bind  up  wounds,  to  care' 
for  blm  who  has  borne  the  battle  of  life, 
tmd  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan — to  do  all 
which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  Just  and 
lasting  peaceful  society  for  ourselves  and  for 
all  nations.  "This  is  my  creed.  This  has  been 
my  purpose  In  life". 

To  Mattle's  grieving  wife  of  32  years,  to 
his  son  Robert,  his  daughter  Mary,  to  his 
broken-hearted  brothers  Leon.  Irving  and 
Jack,  to  his  disconsolate  sisters.  Sadie,  Ida 
and  Dora,  to  his  family,  and  his  iintold 
friends  and  beneficiaries  we  would  say  sim- 
ply: Zaycher  Tzaddlk  Llvracbah.  the  memory 
of  the  righteous  U  a  blessing,  for  I  know  no 
greater  Tzaddlk  than  Dr.  Matthew  Steinberg 
who  in  parting  has  left  behind  him  such 
deep  fooprlnts  on  the  sands  of  time. 


TELEVISED  CAMPAIGN  DEBATES 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, September  24,  I  issued  a  statement 
expressing  the  belief  that  Richard  Nixon 
should  not  engage  in  televised  debates 
with  the  Democratic  presidential  nomi- 
nee, Mr.  HXJMPHRXY,  because  it  would 
be  imfortunate  to  give  Mr.  Humphrey  a 
national  television  audience  before  which 
to  disseminate,  on  a  far  larger  scale  than 
he  has  been  able  to  do  so  far,  the  dema- 
gogic statements  which  have  character- 
ized his  campaign  to  date. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  statement  In  this  regard  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

There  is  currently  much  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  House  of  Representatives  should 
suspend  the  so-called  "Equal-time"  rule  and 
so  make  possible  television  debates  between 
the  major  Presidential  candidates. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  advise  the  House,  but 
I  do  hope  that  whatever  their  decision,  my 
Party's  candidate  for  President  will  not  In- 
volve himself  in  such  debates  and  so  provide 
a  national  audience  for  the  type  of  demagogic 
talk  which  has  unfortunately  characterized 
the  campaign  of  his  Democratic  opponent. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  since  January  been  cam* 
paigning  on  the  issues  across  this  country, 
submitting  himself  to  the  voters  in  all  avail- 
able primary  elections.  Mr.  Humphrey  con- 
spicuously avoided  taking  his  case  to  the 
Democratic  primaries  where  he  could  face 
Democratic  rivals  who  had  something  to  talk 
about — and  now  he  finds  himself  devoid  of 
audiences.  Dick  Nixon  has  no  responsibility 
to  furnish  him  with  a  TV  audience,  in  my 
opinion. 

Further,  Mr.  Nixon  has  conducted  himself 
in  a  dignified  manner  designed  to  unite  the 
nation  after  his  election  as  President  as  he 
has  united  our  Republican  Party  since  his 
nomination.  I  see  no  reason  we  should  pro- 
vide Mr.  Humphrey  with  a  forum  with  which 
further  to  divide  our  people. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  ray 
statement  concerning  the  nature  of  Mr. 
Httmphrey's  campaign  was  well  substan- 
tiated and  documented  in  a  column  ap- 
pearing in  the  September  23  Washington 
Evening  Star  by  their  distinguished  polit- 
ical analyst.  Paul  Hope.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  column  entitled  "Hum- 
phrey Tilts  With  GOP  Dragon"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HuMPHBET   Tilts   WrrH   GOP   DaAcoNS 
(By  Paul  Hope) 

For  a  candidate  who  says  a  president  should 
not  be  elected  on  a  campaign  designed  to  ex- 
ploit fears.  Hubert  Humphrey  U  dredging  up 
a  lot  of  bogeymen. 

The  vice  president  keeps  talking  about  a 
"New  Day,"  but  before  he  gets  there,  he  ap- 
parently has  to  fight  through  a  field  lull  of 
Republican  dragons. 

There  is  depression  to  the  right,  nuclear 
holocaust  to  the  left,  and  black  and  white 
terrorism  dead  ahead. 

There  Is  almost  nothing  wrong  Mrlth  the 
country  that  can't  be  cured  If  the  voters  elect 
Humphrey  and  reject  Republican  Richard 
Nixon. 

To  hear  Humphrey  tell  it.  "riots,  rumors 
and  racisms  that  divide  and  frighten  the 
country"  are  the  invention  of  Nixon  and  the 
Republicans. 

In  his  opening  campaign  speech.  Humphrey 
said: 

"We  must  ask  ourselves:  Which  costs  less — 
on  the  one  hand,  crime,  delinquency,  welfar- 
ism, unemployment  and  pent-up  emotion  in 
our  people?  ...  or  on  the  other  hand,  posi- 
tive, constructive  programs  to  build  oppor- 
tunity for  every  American?" 

The  difficulty  In  accepting  Humpnrey's 
thesis  is  that  the  Democrats  have  been  in 
power  for  28  of  the  last  36  years.  If  the  coun- 
try is  beset  by  all  the  troubles  Humphrey 
talks  about — and  It  Is — and  if  some  party  has 
to  be  assigned  the  blame,  it  would  seem  logi- 
cal that  the  party  that  has  been  in  power 


most  the  last  third  of  a  century  would  have 
to  bear  the  primary  responsibility. 

Humphrey's  campaign  is  primarily  an  anti- 
Nixon  crusade  because  to  be  otherwise,  he 
would  have  to  admit  some  Democratic  fall- 
ings. And  Humphrey  is  not  ready  to  take  that 
step  with  President  Johnson  still  in  the  White 
House  and  ready  to  chop  him  off  at  the  knees 
the  first  time  he  suggests  the  administration 
might  have  done  something  wrong  In  the 
past  five  years. 

So  Humphrey  will  continue,  and  no  doubt 
step  up,  bis  personal  attack  on  Nixon. 

The  other  day  Humphrey  called  Nixon  a 
"demagogue."  According  to  the  dictionary, 
demagoguery  Is  arousing  "prejudices  and  pas- 
sion of  the  jMpulace  by  rhetoric,  sensational 
charges,  specious  arguments,  catchwords,  ca- 
jolery, etc." 

Let's  apply  that  to  a  few  of  Humphrey's 
statements : 

Specious  arguments:  "Richard  Nixon  says 
medicare  is  wrong — a  Socialist  scheme — and 
he  opposes  it  to  this  day.  ...  He  has  been 
for  and  against  Social  Security,  for  and 
against  minimum  wage  coverage,  for  and 
against  civil  rights."  Nixon's  press  chief,  Her- 
bert G.  Klein,  could  hardly  be  faulted  for 
denouncing  that  statement  as  "absolutely 
Inaccurate"  and  a  "distortion  of  the  record." 

Catchwords:  "If  Mr.  Nixon  is  going  to  play 
Fearless  Fosdlck,  that's  his  privilege." — from 
a  discussion  of  crime  during  a  press  confer- 
ence on  the  beach  at  Seaside  Park,  N.J. 

Sensational  charges:  "Mr.  Nixon  has  sacri- 
ficed our  national  Interest  for  political  dem- 
agoguery or  for  political  tactics." — from  a 
discussion  of  the  nuclear  non-proliferation 
treaty  during  the  beach  press  conference. 

Rhetoric:  "Ugly  riots,  ugly  rumors,  ugly 
racisms  divide  and  frighten  the  people.  Burn- 
ing, looting  and  white  and  black  terrorism 
make  headlines.  .  .  .  Are  we  to  settle  for 
hate.  fear,  separatism?  ...  I  Intend  to  make 
this  election  a  referendum  on  human  rights 
and  opportunity  in  America." — from  his  cam- 
paign opening  address  in  Washington. 

"Crime,"  said  Humphrey  in  New  Orleans, 
"is  not,  and  should  not  be,  a  partisan  polit- 
ical Issue."  To  which  be  immediately  ap- 
pended: "I  could  give  you  figures  to  prove 
that  the  crime  rates  are  highest  in  states 
with  Republican  governors." 

Humphrey  implies  that  Nixon's  suggestion 
for  a  delay  in  ratification  of  the  nuclear 
non-proliferation  treaty  is  a  policy  that 
would  lead  to  nuclear  holocaust. 

If  Nixon  gets  in  the  White  House,  says 
Humphrey,  the  nation's  prosperity  will  disap- 
pear and  down  the  drain  will  go  the  new  car, 
the  better-home,  the  better  Job  and  the 
better  education. 

The  "New  Day"  is  Just  over  the  horizon, 
says  Humphrey.  But  barring  the  gate  Is  Fear- 
less Fosdlck.  So  far.  Humphrey  hasn't  gotten 
around  to  explaining  exactly  what  his  "New 
Day"  would  be  or  how  he  expects  to  achieve 
it — nor  has  he  defined  precisely  which  of  the 
"old  days"  of  the  past  36  years  he's  trying  to 
get  away  from. 


SENATOR  BAYH'S  WORK  FOR  DI- 
RECT ELECTION  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
are  aware  of  the  brilliant  leadership  dis- 
played by  our  highly  respected  col- 
league, Senator  Birch  Bayh.  of  Indiana, 
regarding  constitutional  reform.  His  au- 
thorship of  the  recently  ratified  presi- 
dential succession  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
legal  developments  of  this  decade,  clos- 
ing a  dangerous  175-year-old  defect  in 
the  Constitution. 
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many  other  constitu- 


tional scholars,  hs  i  concluded  that 
present  electoral «  lege  method  of  elec) 
ing  the  President  1  \  a  dangeroi 

by  ouTyPot^dlng  Fa- 

-thought-out 

Ion  of  the  Pres- 


ronlsm  unintended 
thers.  Senator  Bai  r's 
proposal  for  direct  el« 
ident  has  received  Wide 
the  Senate,  indudJig  that  of  both  th^ 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  and  my 
own. 
Although  the  current  three-way  race 


for  the  Presidency 


attention  oa  the  li  loongruously  undem- 


ocratic nature  of 
Senator  Bayh  has 


he  electoral  college, 
leen  at  work  on  this 


issue  for  many  yeai  s.  Whatever  the  out- 


come of  this  year's 


election,  his  proposed 


has  riveted  natkmal 


oonstituttDtutI  am(  ndment  for  direct 
election  should  b  submitted  to  the 
States  for  ratlflcat|>n  by  the  next  Con- 
gress. 

In  that  connection 
this  week  published 
presidential  electlop 
commend  to  every 
The  Time  article 
with  an  unusual  d4pth 
I  ask,  under  unanlijioi 
be  printed  In  the 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 
Amxucam  Roin.vTTs:  t'tex  EXsctobal  Collbok 

The  alngle  most  vl  Ufled  proTlslon  of  the 


tnats 


Time  magazine 
an  essay  on  our 
methods  which  I 
iCember  of  Congress, 
this  critical  issue 
and  perception, 
us  consent,  that  It 

FtSCORO. 

objection,  the  essay 
p  Inted  in  the  Ricokd, 


vs.  Constitution  ha« 


la  inuneasurable.  Nor 


no  Immedlats  bearing 


on  the  critical  isauee  <  f  civil  rlghta.  Inflation 
or  war,  although  ultUx  fttely  Ita  effect  on  them 


does  the 


in- 


volve the  two  "poiM'  for  which  reformera 
have  been  cruaadlng  Iz  recent  monttaa:  popu- 
lar nationwide  prima  lea  and  popular  tax- 
supported  campaign  inanclng.  It  concema 
Instead  the  S9-word  taragraph  in  Article  3 
of  the  Constitution  tb  \%  estabUabea  ttae  Sec- 
toral College  as  ttae  n  ecbanlsm  for  cbooalng 
a  President.  In  ttae  1  10  years  since  ratlflcs- 
tion.  more  than  500  proposals  have  been 
advanced  in  Congress  For  abolishing  or  alter- 
ing the  College.  Fort  j  reform  amendments 
are  currently  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  rteba  «  about  the  function 
and  wisdom  of  the  i  yatem  Is  reacblng  the 
highest  pitch  In  deca<l  m. 

The  reason  for  th<  fuss  this  year  is  ttae 
poaslbllity,  exaggerati  d  though  it  may  be, 
that  Oeorge  Corley  W  illace  and  his  "spoiler" 
third  party  could  coi  icelvably  capitalize  on 
the  proportional  matl  ematics  of  the  CoUege 
and  deny  victory  to  eil  ber  major-party  candi- 
date. Wallace  would  tt  us  deadlock  ttae  results 
of  ttae  Nov.  5  voting ,  and — wltta  Just  two 
weeks  remaining  befo  e  Inauguration  Day — 
could  throw  the  elect  Ion  into  the  Houae  of 
Representatives.  Poll  leal  Scientist  James 
MacOregor  Burns  say  i  of  the  U.S.  electoral 
process:  "It's  a  gam(  of  Russian  roulette, 
and  one  of  these  dayi  we  are  going  to  blow 
our  brains  out."  Most  Americans  might  agree 
with  Bums'  appralsa  if  only  tbey  under- 
stood taow  the  proceai  works. 

Unless  he  is  an  elec  or,  no  American  votes 
directly  for  the  "Pre  ildent  of  his  choice." 
Instead,  voters  in  eaci  \  state  decide  between 
slates  of  opposing  e:  sctors  chosen  by  ttae 
contending  paitlee.  Ii  i  Kansas,  for  example, 
voters  who  put  th«  Ir  X  beside  Richard 
Nixon's  name  this  ^  }v.  6  will  actually  be 
choosing  seven  Repi  ibUcans,  among  tbam 


Dean  S.  Svana  Sr..  47,  a  Sallna  grain  and 
cattle  dealer  and  regular  party  contributor. 
Kansana  Who  prefer  Hubert  Humphrey  wUl 
actually  vote  for  seven  Democrats,  incliuUng 
Mrs.  Oeorgla  Neeee  Clark  Gray,  88,  a  Topeka 
bank  president  and  U.S.  Treasurer  under 
Harry  Truman. 

Kach  slate  of  electors  Is  equal  In  number  to 
the  total  of  the  state's  U.S.  Senators  and 
Representatives,  a  device'  that  grants  smaU 
states  ttae  same  disproportionate  share  of 
Influence  that  tbey  obtain  from  ttaelr  two 
Senate  votes.  New  York,  wltta  a  population 
60  times  that  of  Nevada,  has  only  14  times 
aa  many  electoral  votes.  Laws  in  each  state 
award  all  Its  electoral  votes  to  ttae  statewide 
winner,  no  matter  bow  large  or  small  tals 
;>lurallty.  The  winner-take-all  device  applies 
frhether  the  popular  vote  la  light  or  heavy. 
In  the  "one-party  states"  it  often  dla- 
cburagea  dissidents  from  voting. 

JXaBT-aiOOB)  UCPBOViaATIOIf 

Forty-one  days  after  ttaey  are  named,  ttae 
electors  meet  in  their  state  oapltols  to  choose 
the  President.  Ijegally,  they  are  free  to  select 
whomever  ttaey  please,  altliougb  custom  and 
party  discipline  luually  Mnd  them  to  the 
nominee  tbey  bave  pledged  to  support.  If 
no  candidate  wins  a  clear  majority  of  ttae 
electors'  536  votes,  the  contest  moves  to  ttae 
Hoxiae  of  Representattves,  where.  In  theory, 
the  36  smallest  sUtes.  wltta  17%  of  ttae  U.S. 
population,  could  impose  on  ttae  nation  a 
President  of  ttaelr  own  choosing. 

Most  American  historians  oversimplify  the 
origins  of  the  College  when  ttaey  write  that 
the  oonsUtutional  draftsmen  of  1787  did  not 
trust  the  people  to  choose  a  President  di- 
rectly. In  part,  the  Electoral  College  plan  did 
emerge  as  a  compromise  between  the  patri- 
cian view  of  government  and  the  belief, 
shared  by  James  Madison  and  Oouvemeur 
Morris,  that  Americana  ataould  elect  ttaelr 
Prealdent  directly.  Also  important,  however, 
was  a  seamier  accommodation  with  slavery. 
Ttae  Souttaem  states  taad  already  forced  a 
provision  Into  ttae  Constitution  that  per- 
mitted three-flfttas  of  ttaelr  slaves  to  be  tal- 
lied In  determining  their  seats  In  the  House 
of  Reinresentatlvee — even  though  the  slaves 
could  not  vote.  Direct  presidential  election 
would  have  undercut  that  advantage.  The 
Electoral  College  allowed  ttae  Soutta  to  swing 
ttae  numerical  welgtat  of  its  slaves  without 
granting  ttaem  suffrage.  "In  politics,"  writes 
Constitutional  Historian  John  Roche  "there 
are  no  immaculate  conceptions.  The  Elec- 
toral College  was  merely  a  Jerry-rigged  Im- 
provlaatlon  which  has  subsequently  been  en- 
dowed with  a  high  theoretical  content.  It 
had  Uttle  in  its  favor  as  an  instltuUon — as 
the  delegates  well  appreciated." 

Even  while  Oeorge  Waahlngton  held  ofllce 
ttae  new  American  nation  was  moving  toward 
a  two-party  system.  Iliough  the  Pounding 
Fathers  had  intended  the  electors  to  choose 
the  two  best  men  In  ttae  land  to  be  President 
and  Vice  President  ttae  nominating  function 
was  quickly  grabbed  by  ttae  parties.  In  1796 
when  one  Federalist  elector  In  Pennsylvania 
voted  for  the  opposition  an  exasperated  col- 
league uttered  the  now  classic  definition  of 
the  elector's  Job:  "What,  do  I  chuse  Samuel 
Miles  to  determine  for  me  whether  John 
Adama  or  Thomas  Jefferson  shall  be  Preal- 
dent? No  I  I  chuse  him  to  act,  not  think." 
Wltta  electors  emasculated,  party  leaders  in  a 
few  states  pusbed  through  the  winner-take- 
all  method  of  awarding  a  state's  total  elec- 
toral vote  to  the  popular-vote  champion. 

HIS     raAUBUIXNCT 

Almost  from  the  outset,  the  collegiate  ar- 
rangement proved  troublesome.  In  the  elec- 
tion of  1800,  Democrat- Republican  Thomas 
Jefferson  drew  the  same  number  of  electoral 
votes  (73)  as  his  vice-presidential  running 
mate,  Aaron  Burr.  The  divided  House  took  36 
ballots  to  resolve  the  deadlock  and  place  Jef- 
ferson In  ofllce.  The  12th  Amendment,  re- 
quiring separate  electoral  votes  for  ttae  ol- 


floes  of  President  and  Vice  President,  was 
adopted  four  years  later.  The  system  taas  not 
ctaanged  since. 

More  trouble  developed  In  1834.  With  the 
Federalist  Party  all  but  dead,  ttae  presidential 
vote  split  among  four  Demoeiats.  Kentucky's 
Henry  Clay  and  Oeorgla's  William  H.  Craw- 
ford eacta  won  13%  of  the  p<9ular  vote,  and 
their  electoral  votes  were  enough  to  deny  a 
majority  to  Andrew  Jackson,  the  popular 
winner  with  153,083  votes  (4SJ%).  In  ttae 
Houae,  Clay  ttarew  tals  support  to  ttae  runner- 
up,  Jotan  Qulncy  Adams,  wtao  taad  collected 
31.9%  of  ttae  popular  vote.  Clay's  action  made 
Adama  President,  and  by  no  small  coinci- 
dence. Clay  became  Secretary  of  State. 
Ttaougta  Jackson  later  won  two  terms  In  ttae 
White  Bouse,  tals  demands  for  direct  election 
by  ttae  people  were  ignored. 

Jackson's  arguments  against  ttae  process 
came  back  to  life  In  1878,  wtaen  New  York's 
Democratic  Governor  Samuel  J.  Tllden  won 
ttae  popular  presidential  vote  wltta  4,387,670 
ballots  (50.9%).  Even  ao,  a  special  commis- 
sion awarded  ttae  electoral  votes  of  four  dis- 
puted states  to  tala  opponent,  Otalo's  RepubU- 
can  Governor  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  who 
thereupon  squeaked  Into  the  White  House  by 
one  electoral  vote.  News{>apers  promptly  pil- 
loried Hayes  as  "His  Praudulency." 

Nearly  a  century  ago,  Sam  Tllden  made 
light  of  his  electoral  loss  by  saying:  "I  sbaU 
receive  from  posterity  the  credit  of  having 
been  elected  to  the  highest  position  in  the 
gift  of  the  people,  without  any  of  the  cares 
and  reaponsiblllties  of  the  ofllce."  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  a  loser  In  one  of  today's  superheated 
campaigns  would  be  so  graceful — or  Indeed 
whether  a  minority  President  like  Adams  or 
Hayes  could  deal  with  Congress  or  the  world 
on  so  minuscule  a  mandate.  Both  Harry  Ttu- 
man  in  1948  (with  49.6%  of  the  popular 
vote)  and  John  Kennedy  in  1960  (49.6% ) 
were  hampered  In  their  dealings  with  Con- 
gress by  their  minority  status. 

Most  free- world  governments  grant  their 
Chief  Executive  a  more  powerful  mandate. 
Save  for  Argentina,  Finland.  India,  Portugal 
and  West  Germany,  which  use  modified  Elec- 
toral College  systems,  democratic  natloni. 
that  have  written  their  constitutions  in  the 
years  since  1787  have  generally  avoided  the 
Electoral  College  compromise  in  favor  of 
either  direct  popular  election  (as  In  France 
and  Mexloo)  or  a  variation  on  ttae  English 
parliamentary  system. 

Over  the  years,  would-be  reformers  of  the 
U.S.  system  bave  looked  both  abroad  and  In- 
ward for  a  better  electoral  technique.  Their 
proposals  have  taken  four  general  tacks : 

The  automatic  plan  was  first  described  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  1801  and  was  urged  as 
recently  as  1966  by  Lyndon  Johnson.  It  would 
abolish  the  electors,  award  their  votes  to  eacta 
state's  popular  winner,  and  thus  eliminate 
unpledged  and  "faithless  electors"  (17  in  the 
past  two  decades)  who  might  break  their 
party  pledgee.  Chief  drawback  of  the  auto- 
matic system:  it  would  not  abolish  the  two 
features  thi>.t  contribute  to  the  election  of 
minority  Presidents:  the  winner- take-aU  sys- 
tem, and  the  unequal  weights  given  to  voters 
in  different  states. 

The  runoff  plan  would  keep  a  deadlocked 
election  out  of  the  House  by  holding  a  runoff 
election  between  ttae  top  two  candidates  in 
order  to  determine  their  electoral  vote.  It, 
too.  would  maintain  ttae  ctaance  of  a  minority 
President. 

The  proportional  plan  would  break  up  ttae 
wlnnei -take-all  state  blocks  and  award  elec- 
toral votes  in  direct  raUo  to  popular  votea 
within  the  states.  As  proposed  in  1950  by 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  Massachusetts, 
it  became  the  first  electoral  reform  in  130 
years  to  win  the  required  two-thirds  Senate 
majority,  but  died  in  the  House  a  few  months 
later.  Soutta  Dakota's  Republican  Senator 
Karl  Mundt  has  for  many  years  supported  a 
similar  plan,  under  which  electors  would  be 
chosen  by  congressional  district,  ttaus  weak- 
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enlng  "ttae  present  inordinate  power  of  or- 
ganised pressure  groups  in  the  blg-clty 
states."  Uberal  opponents  (JFX.  among 
ttaem)  have  countered  both  proposals,  argu- 
ing that  as  long  as  rural  statee  can  outvote 
urban  ones  in  the  Senate,  the  blg-dty 
mlnorlUes  need  their  electoral  swing  strength 
as  a  counterbalance.  As  Political  SclentUt 
Clinton  Roealter  wryly  notes:  "One  gerry- 
mander deserves  another." 

Direct  popular  election  goes  beyond  ttae 
automatic,  runoff,  proportional  and  district 
plans,  wtalcta  are  qtiasl  reforms  at  best.  D.P.E. 
would  allow  U.S.  voters  to  choose  ttaelr  man 
without  the  doub>tful  screen  of  electors  and 
the  possibility  of  backroom  deaU.  The  Civil 
RlgbU  Act  of  1964  and  the  Voting  RlghU  Act 
of  1966,  along  wltta  the  anU-poU-taz  amend- 
ment of  1964,  greaUy  Increased  Negro  regls- 
tratton  in  the  South  (from  13%  in  1947  to 
57%  this  yeftf ) .  The  result  was  to  leave  those 
states  less  reason  to  fear  being  overwhelmed, 
under  D.P.E..  by  states  with  more  liberal 
voting  requirements.  Ttae  leading  D.P.E.  cru- 
saders are  ttae  staid  American  Bar  Aasodatton 
and  Blrcta  Bayta,  the  Democratic  Senator 
from  Indiana  who  successfully  floor-managed 
ttae  1965  flgtat  for  a  presidential-succession 
amendment.  Ttaelr  proposal  taaa  backing  from 
a  1967  GaUup  poU  ataowlng  65%  of  ttae  coun- 
try In  favor.  Ttaougta  Mtmdt  contends  ttaat 
direct  voUng  would  vloUte  ttae  federal  prin- 
ciple preserving  separate  voices  for  eacta 
state,  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Manafleld 
notea  ttaat  ttae  states  are  already  weU  repre- 
sented in  ttae  Senate  and  House. 

Nonetheless,  many  authorltlas  beUeve  that 
the  Electoral  CoUege  la  nsoessary  to  sustain 
the  nation's  blparttsan  staMUty.  "The  sure 
way  of  killing  ttae  two-party  system  Is  to  go 
direct  election  of  ttae  President."  argues  Yale's 
Alexander  Bickel.  Every  four  yeara.  tae  claima, 
five  or  six  men  would  get  into  ttae  elec- 
tion under  a  variety  of  party  labels.  Some 
would  be  eliminated,  but  In  rotmd  two  ttae 
bottom  men  woiUd  sell  off  ttaelr  support  for 
political  favor.  In  many  ways.  It  woiUd  be 
no  different  from  taavlng  ttae  election  thrown 
into  the  House  of  Bepreeentatlves  evwy  year. 
To  meet  that  oonoem,  Bayta's  bill  would  re- 
quire ttae  victor  to  bave  only  a  simple  plural- 
ity but  at  leaat  40%  of  ttae  popular  vote. 
Staould  no  candidate  reacta  ttaat  mark,  ttae 
top  two  would  compete  in  an  Immediate 
runoff.  Most  state.  House  and  Senate  races 
taave  been  decided  in  this  manner  for  years, 
and  so  strong  la  the  two-party  habit  with 
voters  ttaat  only  two  Presldsnts — Jotan  Qulney 
Adams  and  Abrabam  linooln — have  ever  won 
on  less  tban  40%  of  the  popular  vote. 


to  landowners  virtually  disappeared  by  1860. 
and  In  1930  women  won  ttae  vote.  Recent 
francblae  laws  and  reapportionment  deci- 
sions bave  dramatically  advanced  the  work 
of  ensuring  a  fair  and  equal  vote  for  every 
citlaen.  Direct  poptUar  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent Is  the  next  logical  step. 


Bayta'a  40%  rule  would  scrap  the  conatltu- 
tlonal  lever  ttaat  peimlto  a  "spoUer"  like 
George  Wallace  to  mount  a  aeetlonslly  based 
threat  otit  ot  proportion  to  tails  p<9ular 
strength.  Tb  swing  an  eiectloo.  any  future 
ttalrd  party  would  taave  to  win  more  tban 
30%  of  ttae  nationwide  vote.  Some  observers 
fear  ttaat  ttals  would  severely  ctaeck  ttae  bla- 
torlc  power  of  third  parties  to  press  new  Ideas 
or  Important  compromises  on  ttae  major 
parties.  Reform  advocates,  however,  contend 
a  major  party  ttaat  loses  badly  enough  Is  al- 
ways In  ttae  market  for  the  new  ideas  and 
voting  groups  a  minority  party  reveals.  Mtx- 
on's  alllanoe  wltta  ex-Dlxleerat  Strom  Tliur- 
mond.  for  example,  seems  aimed  at  slptaanlng 
off  Wallace  votes  into  the  Republican  tank. 

Though  ttae  chances  of  an  electoral  debacle 
In  1968  may  seem  remote,  ttae  very  tempo 
and  tone  of  VB.  democracy  demand  reform 
ol  the  anaebrcnlsttc  Bsotoral  OoUage.  The 
long-tenn  trend  of  ttae  American  poMtlcal 
system  Is  toward  direct  democratlo  partici- 
pation of  ttae  voter  in  government  at  every 
levti.  Stote  legislatures,  wtalob  orlginany 
ctaose  most  presldentlsl  eleeton.  ceded  tbst 
role  In  ttae  early  1800'S:  ttaelr  coostttutlonal 
ri^t  to  elect  UJS.  Senatota  was  reUnqnlataed 
to  the  electorate  65  yean  ago  by  ttae  ITtb 
Amendment.  Stats  laws  isstrletliit  tbs  vote 


PLANS  COMPLgTED  FOR  KEMI- 
SPHERIC  MEETINO  IN  UTAH: 
PARTNERS  OF  THE  ALLIANCE 

Mr.  BraiNETT.  Mr.  President,  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  in  Yucatan,  Mexico,  Mr. 
Royden  Derrick,  presldeitt  of  Western 
Steel  and  chairman  of  the  Utah  Partners, 
was  selected  to  serve  with  Dr.  Edgar  Bar- 
bosa  Ribas,  president  of  the  Brazilian  As- 
sociation of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance, 
as  a  cochalrman  for  the  Fourth  Inter- 
Ameilcan  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Con- 
ference. The  conference  will  be  held  In 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  from  May  10  to 
14, 1969.  The  ooehaliman  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin  American  Partners 
are  charged  with  the  responsiUlity  of 
orgai^zlng  the  fourth  conference. 

At  the  Yucatan  meeting,  chairmen  for 
the  various  woiUng  committees  at  the 
conference.  In  the  fields  of  agriculture, 
public  health  and  medldne.  business  and 
industry,  education,  cultural  affairs  and 
administration,  were  also  designated. 

Itiese  decisions  were  taken  when  mem- 
bers of  the  Inter- American  Coordinating 
Committee  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alli- 
ance met  August  9  to  11  for  their  orga- 
nizational meeting  in  Merida,  Yucatan, 
Mezloo.  The  meeting  was  evened  by  the 
Oovemor  of  Yucatan,  Torres  Luis  Meslas, 
who  welcnned  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  their  guests  to  the  city  of 
Merida.  Re^onse  to  the  Governor's  wel- 
coming remarks  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Roberto  Rendon  of  Guatemala,  chair- 
man of  the  Inter-American  Coordina- 
tion Committee. 

At  the  Metlda  meeting,  the  functions 
and  role  of  the  Incer-Amerlcan  Coordina- 
tion Committee  were  discussed.  The  com- 
mittee will  assist  In  coordinating  the  ac- 
tivities of  all  the  partnerships.  It  will  also 
identify  and  support  private  sector  pro- 
grams for  development  which  involve 
more  than  one  partnership.  These  multi- 
lateral programs  not  only  involve  more 
than  one  United  States  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can partnership,  but  also  concern  pro- 
grams between  Latin  American  Partners 
working  together  on  common  projects. 

Two  notable  programs  were  discussed 
in  detail  and  approved: 

First.  A  centralized  language  training 
program  has  been  established  by  the 
Florida  psui^ners  to  be  utilized  by  all  the 
partnerships,  both  North  and  South.  Stu- 
dents who  have  been  selected  for  scholar- 
ships from  the  United  States  and  Latin 
American  partnerships  and  who  need 
only  one  essential  element  to  meet  the 
qualifications — ^the  language  of  the 
country  where  they  will  study — ^may  ap- 
ply at  the  language  training  center  for 
a  crash  program  to  meet  the  language 
requirement  before  they  undertake 
their  studies. 

Second.  The  partners  student  program 
Is  already  In  its  Initial  stages  or  organiza- 
tion to  involve  both  high  school  and  col- 
lege students  in  the  partners  program. 
Latin  American  oommunlty  development 


projects  carried  on  by  communities  and 
youth  groups  will  be  planned  and  sup- 
ported by  the  students  themselves,  and 
more  scholarships  and  student  exchanges 
will  be  promoted. 

Before  the  closing  of  the  conference 
on  August  11,  a  session  was  held  with 
members  of  the  Iowa/Yucatan  partners 
committees  to  study  the  methods  of  ex- 
panding citizen  involvement  and  improv- 
ing techniques  of  operation.  Mrs.  Jean- 
ette  Westfall  of  Iowa,  a  member  of  the 
Inter-American  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, and  Mr.  Phil  Brown,  chairman  of 
the  Iowa  partners  from  Des  Moines, 
participated  in  this  session,  together 
with  Mr.  Manuel  Rios  Covlan,  chairman 
of  the  Yucatan  partners.  Mr.  James  H. 
Boren,  Director,  partners  oi  the  Alliance 
Programs,  AID,  also  attaided  the  meet- 
ings in  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
list  of  the  attending  membership  of  the 
Inter-American  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee and  invite  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  this  important  work  being  done  by 
private  sector  leaders  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  Latin  America  in 
support  of  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

PaKTNERS   or   TRX    AlXUNCB   iMTEK-AlCKBICAM 
COOROINATDIC    COMMITTEE 

Dr.  Roberto  Rendon:  President  of  the 
Committee,  Chairman  of  the  Dept.  of  Neuro- 
surgery of  the  Univ.  of  Guatemala  Medical 
School. 

Mr.  Warren  M.  Huff:  Secretary  Pro  Tem  of 
the  Committee,  and  Executive  Director  of 
the  National  Association  of  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance. 

U.S.     RKPaBSENTATTVES 

Mr.  John  Bloomer:  Editor,  Birmingham 
News. 

Mr.  ^ckman  Price,  Jr.:  Chairman.  D.C. 
Partners,  Vice-President  of  Ogden  Corpora- 
tion. 

Dr.  Nelson  Robinson:  Coordinator,  Inter- 
national Programs.  University  of  Tennessee. 

Mrs.  Jeanette  Westfall:  Civic  leader  in 
Iowa. 

LATIN     AMERICAN     REFRESEKTATZVaS 

Dr.  Oalo  BaUeeteroe:  Surgeon  in  Quito, 
Ecuador,  Chairman  of  Ecuador  Partners. 

Dr.  Edgar  Barbosa  Rlbas:  Surgeon  and 
Pathologist  in  Curitiba,  Brazil.  President  of 
the  BraziUan  Association  of  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance. 

Dr.  Eduardo  King  Carr:  Dean,  Agricultural 
School,  Minas  Oerals,  Brazil. 

Dr.  Jayne  Messeder :  Professor  of  Law,  Uni- 
versity of  Bahia,  pracUclng  attorney.  Chair- 
man of  Bahia  Partners. 

Mrs.  Ernestina  C.  de  Soto:  Civic  leader  In 
Honduras. 


ROSH  HASHANAH  MESSAGE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  received  a  Rosh  Hashanah  message 
from  Rabbi  David  L.  Genuth,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  which  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  Senators  at  this  holy 
time  for  all  people  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  RabU 
Genuth's  message  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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A  ROBH  Hau  anah  Musaob 

(By  Rabbi  Da  rid  L.  Oenuth) 


We  worshippers  of 
all    our   fellow   Jews 


religion  which  first    Ireamed  of  socUl  Jus- 


tice. wbOM  Prophets 


creed  a  single  law  for 


President.  Lyndon  B 
ernment  to  Insure  thi 


Laws.  The  Medicare 
Anti-Poverty  Bill   wll 
place  In  the  history 
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Beth  El  together  with 
are   members   of    the 


preached  the  sanctity 


and  dignity  of  burnt  n  life,  whose  Ood  de- 


all  His  children.  As  our 


Torah  states.  "One  la  w  shall  be  to  him  that 
Is  home  bom.  and  liito  the  stranger  that 
Bojoumeth  among  yi  lu,"  and  whose  sacred 
writings  professed  th  t  brotherhood  of  man, 
regardless  of  race.  crM  d  or  color. 

We  therefore  appU  ud  every  effort  of  our 


Johnson,  and  our  gov- 
Ood  given  basic  rights 


to  all  oiu-  fellow  Amei  leans.  The  Civil  Rights 


:or  the  Aged  and  the 

occupy   a   prominent 

>f  our  nation.  We  are 


and  we  will  always  b  i  our  brothers  keeper. 

We  have  had  a  sh  xe  In  the  making  of 
this  nation,  the  Jews  lave  been  at  work  for 
three  centuries  for  ttelr  America.  In  every 
field  of  human  endeav  3ur  there  Is  an  Ameri- 
can of  Jewish  faith  wl  o  excels  In  his  field. 

The  future  will  plate  new  solemn  obUga- 
tlom  upontis  for  Ood  md  country's  sake  luid 
as  Judaism's  consecra<  ed,  we  shall  not  shirk 
our  duties. 

Rosh  Hashanab  does  not  commemorate  any 
historic  events.  It  has  to  do  with  men.  Ood's 
children  and  therefore  only  one  who  renders 
man  nearer  to  man,  w  lo  Is  deeply  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  als  neighbor.  Is  con- 
sidered a  true  Amerlc  m. 

On  our  High  Holy  I  ays  our  hearts  go  out 
to  all  our  fellow  Ame  leans  who  are  guard- 
ing the  borders  of  thi  free  nations  In  order 
that  Justice  and  trui  h  shall  triumph  and 
America  shall  remain  the  home  of  the  free 
and  the  land  of  the  brt  ve. 

There  Is  a  Divine  dre  im  which  the  Prophets 
and  the  Sages  have  cb  srlshed  which  fills  our 
prayers  during  the  HI  gb  Holy  Days.  It  Is  a 
dream  of  the  world  r  d  of  evil  by  grace  of 
Ood  as  well  as  efforts  >f  man.  by  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  task  of  eitabllshlng  the  King- 
ship of  Ood,  in  the  wo  rid.  Ood  Is  waiting  for 
us  to  redeem  the  worl  I. 

When  Israel  approai  bed  Slnal,  Ood  lifted 
up  the  mountain  and  1:  eld  It  over  their  beads, 
father  you  accept  my  I  ivine  Commandments 
or  be  crushed  beneati  the  mountain.  The 


mountain  of  history  Is 
Let  us  hope  that  the 


our  beloved  America  1 1  particular  will  once 
more  renew  the  Covent  nt  with  Ood. 


Gomo  ho: 


over  our  heads  again, 
world  in  general  and 


TO  BIKINI 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mi.  President,  earlier 
this  month  a  reporter  from  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin,  Hawaii's  largest  dally 
newspaper,  visited  t  le  Marshall  Islands 
area  in  the  Pacific  i  nd  talked  with  for- 
mer residents  of  tlie  Bikini  Atoll  who 
were  "going  home" 
22  years. 

In  the  belief  that 
Baker  will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues, 
I  ask  unanimous  c(  nsent  that  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  Baker's  |irticle  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ORO,  as  follows: 


or  the  first  time  in 
he  article  by  Bjrron 


How  Much  Is  a  Bomb-: 
(By 

A  few  days  ago  I 
James  M.  Cook  with 
as  the  ship  steamed 
barren  islands  of  the 

Pour  of  the  men  1 
young  men.  The  fifth 
Infant  at  the  time, 
for  the  first  time  In  2 


'  Byro  1 
stcxl 


aa  : 


]  tLASTEo  Atoll  Wostm? 
Baker) 

on  the  deck  of  the 

five  Marshallese  men 

some  of  the  most 

Bikini  AtoU. 

saw  those  Islands  as 

would  have  been  an 

of  them  were  horns 

yean. 


Home  wasn't  much  to  look  at,  even  to  my 
eyes,  which  do  not  perceive  overwhelming 
beauty  in  even  the  best  of  the  low-lying, 
narrow  Islands  of  the  Marshallese  atolls. 

There  were  none  of  the  groves  of  coconuts 
that  are  to  be  found  everywhere  in  the  low 
Islands  of  the  Pacific.  There  were  none  of 
the  giant,  ^ey-and-green-trunked  bread- 
fruits that  make  pools  of  cooling  shade  on 
many  atoll  Islands. 

There  was  no  pandanus,  which  usually 
grows  where  the  soil  is  too  poor  to  support 
anything  else. 

Th«re  were  no  trees  at  all  that  grew 
taller  than  a  man.  Only  scattered  clumps  of 
scrub  brush,  so  recently  sprouted  that  there 
was  distinct  dark  rings  around  each  where 
dead  leaves  lay,  not  yet  become  part  of  the 
sou.  And  some  sparse  tufts  of  grass. 

As  I  thought  of  the  lush,  thick  growth  of 
foliage  that  is  found  elsewhere  in  the  Mar- 
shall Islands,  Bikini  seemed  to  me  an  ugly, 
barren  wasteland. 

To  the  five  Marshallese  it  was  a  bitter 
mockery  of  the  two  decades  they  had  waited 
to  see  It. 

They  had  been  ashore*  the  day  before,  at 
Bikini,  and  again  at  Eneu  Islands.  Bikini 
they  had  found  a  dismal  place,  choked  with 
dense  but  useless  scrub.  Eneu  had  en- 
couraged them,  for  there  they  saw  an  air- 
strip that  could  be  repaired,  old  buildings 
and  materials  that  could  be  used  and  some 
coconut  palms. 

But  then  the  ship  had  sailed  closer  to 
the  areas  where  the  United  States  detonated 
at  least  23  nuclear  explosions  between  1B46 
and  1068.  And  there  the  Marshallese  saw  only 
desolation. 

Their  faces,  seamed  by  wrinkles  that  had 
only  begun  to  form  when  they  left  Bikini 
so  long  ago,  were  grave.  They  talked  little, 
and  in  murmurs. 

The  youngest  of  them,  a  student  for  two 
years  at  the  College  of  Guam  and  the  only 
one  who  spoke  English,  translated  the  oc- 
casional conunents. 

"There  never  was  a  pass  in  the  reef  there 
before  .  .  .  it's  a  big  hole  .  .  .  that  Island 
used  to  be  longer.  It  ran  out  to  there,  that 
was  the  tip  of  it  .  .  .  look,  where  the  reef 
used  to  be  they  (the  U.S.)  built  a  causeway, 
you  can  still  see  the  supports  .  .  ." 

And  again : 

"This  is  worthless.  There  is  nothing  here  to 
come  back  to  .  .  .  Look  what  they've  done. 
They've  removed  the  land  ...  No  one  can 
live  here  .  .  .  That  used  to  be  my  Island 
there,  where  the  water  is  .  .  ." 

Some  of  this  might  be  dismissed  as  wishful 
imaginings  of  men  who  have  been  long  ab- 
sent and  whose  memories  are  no  longer  aa 
keen  as  they  were. 

Except  that  several  American  members  of 
the  survey  party,  equipped  with  maps  and 
able  to  see  landmarks,  floundered  lost  for 
half  a  day  in  the  dense  brush  of  Bikini, 
where  they  were  never  out  of  earshot  of  the 
sea,  while  the  Marshallese  unhesitatingly 
piloted  a  ship's  boat  directly  to  the  site  of 
a  cemetery,  burled  in  the  brush,  that  they 
had  not  seen  In  22  years. 

"They  say  that  the  United  States  has  taken 
the  land  away  from  them,"  the  yovmg  Mar- 
shallese explained  further  as  we  leaned 
against  the  ship's  rail.  "The  United  States 
should  pay  (or  what  it  has  taken.  The  land 
is  changed." 

His  English  was  not  equal  to  the  task  of 
putting  all  they  felt  into  words,  of  describ- 
ing the  obligation  they  considered  the  United 
States  to  be  under,  not  only  to  repair  the 
damage  done  to  Islands  torn  apart  by  the 
fury  of  the  atom,  but  also  to  Indemnify  the 
Biklnians  for  the  loss  of  some  of  their  l&nd 
and  for  at  least  some  of  the  suffering  they 
have  endured. 

Certainly  If  they  were  American  citizens 
they  would  have  a  case  in  any  U.S.  court  of 
law. 


Consider  what  has  happened  to  the  Bi- 
klnians. 

Pew  of  them  had  ever  been  away  from 
their  home  atoll  when  military  forces  from 
the  USS  Sumner  began  blasting  coral  ob- 
structions out  of  their  home  lagoon  in  early 
February,  194S. 

Not  until  several  days  later  did  they  learn 
that  the  Sumner's  work,  the  preparation  or 
Bikini  Lagoon  for  the  target  fleet  to  be  used 
In  A-bomb  tests,  meant  that  all  of  the  Bi- 
klnians were  to  leave  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States'  national  security. 

Perhaps  It  is  idle  to  speculate  on  why  the 
Marshallese  so  willingly  agreed. 

Yet  It  is  hard  to  Ignore  the  (act  that  they 
had  lieen  host  to  a  small  Japanese  garrison 
In  wartime  and  that  they  had  been  forcibly 
educated  then  into  the  virtues  of  obedience 
to  the  military. 

It  is  not  idle  to  question  whether  they 
understood  the  documents  with  which  they 
were  presented  in  the  course  of  their  subse- 
quent moves. 

There  Is  plentiful  evidence  that  the  Bi- 
klnians thought  they  soon  would  return 
home.  Certainly  they  never  envisioned  the 
devastation  that  nuclear  testing  brought  to 
their  Islands. 

"That  was  a  tough  Job."  the  U.S.  military 
governor  who  negotiated  with  the  Bikini 
Marshallese  later  said.  "If  one  man  had  re- 
plied, 'I  will  not  leave  Bikini,'  it  meant 
trouble  and  hard  feelings." 

No  man  did.  Saddened  at  having  to  leave, 
the  Marshallese  bowed  to  the  government's 
need  and  helped  select  a  new  home.  Their 
first  choice,  UJae,  was  rejected  because  the 
military  found  too  many  navigational  haz- 
ards in  its  lagoon  to  make  moving  the  Mar- 
shallese convenient. 

So  the  Biklnians  went  to  reaource-poor 
Rongerlk,  a  place  with  an  evil  name  in  Mar- 
shallese custom.  There  bad  died,  so  legend 
said,  an  evil  spirit  that  poisoned  the  fish 
wherever  she  went,  and  doubly  poisoned 
those  of  Rongerlk,  which  ate  her  corpse  when 
it  was  cast  into  the  Rongerik  lagoon. 

There  the  displaced  Biklnians  prayed  for 
safety  before  eating  of  the  food  of  that 
tainted  place — but  to  no  avail. 

There  are  poisonous  fish  throughout  the 
islands,  and  some  species  are  poisonoius  in 
some  places,  not  in  others.  Probably  the 
Biklnians  were  victims  of  such  a  fluke.  At  any 
event  they  sickened  after  eating  the  fish  from 
the  Rongerlk  lagoon. 

And  at  Rongerlk  they  starved,  despite 
rationing,  despite  yeoman  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  167-member  community  to  feed  Itself 
from  the  Inadequate  produce  of  the  atoll. 
So  they  moved  again,  to  Kill,  still  not  realiz- 
ing the  truth  of  what  the  military  had  told 
them — that  it  would  be  long  before  they 
could  go  home. 

When  at  last  they  did  go,  there  was  little 
enough  left. 

Orlm-faced,  the  five  Marshallese  men  stood 
at  the  ship's  rail.  They  had  been  ashcn-e  else- 
where in  the  atoll.  They  bad  not  the  heart 
to  look  at  more. 

At  last  they  believed  the  truth  of  what 
they  had  been  told :  that  they  could  not  come 
back  scon.  Island-bom.  they  could  see  better 
than  most  how  little  there  was  to  come 
back  to. 

Unless  they  launch  a  law  suit  to  collect 
damages  from  the  United  States — a  thing 
they  cannot  afford,  for  they  have  not  the 
money  to  pay  an  attorney — they  must  now 
wait  still  longer  while  the  whole  massive  ma- 
chinery of  the  United  States  Oovernment 
considers  whether  their  lands  should  be  re- 
stored to  them,  and  how  soon,  and  how  well. 

Radioactive  scrap  Iron,  scattered  here  and 
there  on  the  atoll  Islands,  must  be  removed. 
There  are  no  estimates  yet  of  how  much 
that  will  cost.  But  it  win  be  an  expensive 
project,  for  Bikini  Is  remote. 

The  Islands  of  Bikini  and  Eneu  must  be 
cleared  and  planted.  Heav^  equipment  must 
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be  brought  in  to  scrape  away  the  useless 
underbrush.  Planting  pits  must  be  dug  for 
coconuts.  Planting  must  be  timed  to  catch 
seasonal  rainfall. 

That  part  of  the  restoration,  Trust  Terri- 
tory agriculturist  Oeorge  Nakanlshl  esti- 
mates, will  cost  about  $165,000. 

The  Trust  Territory  does  not  have  money 
for  any  of  these  things.  High  Commissioner 
William  R.  Norwood  must  hope  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  perhaps 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  help  out, 
especially  with  transportation  and  the  clear- 
ing of  radioactive  materials. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  must  review 
the  proposals.  Congress  must  approve  them 
and  appropriate  the  funds. 

That  probably  won't  be  before  next  sum- 
mer, even  If  It  should  develop  that  the 
AdBXlnlstratlon  presents  a  spending  plan 
for  Bikini  restoration  to  Congress  this  fall. 
There  is  not  enough  time  for  Congress  to  act 
on  it  this  year. 

Once  the  Trust  Territory  has  assurance 
of  the  funds  for  rehabilitation  of  Bikini, 
the  work  can  proceed. 

If  all  goes  well,  the  replanting  Job  can 
be  done  on  a  rush  basis  in  IS  to  24  months. 

Meanwhile  the  Marshallese  will  wait.  And 
then  they  will  wait  some  ntore — as  much  as 
10  years  more — for  rainfall  is  light  and  sea- 
sonal in  Bikini,  and  it  will  take  up  to  10 
years  of  it  to  mature  the  tree  crops  enough 
for  the  Islanders  to  go  home  at  last. 

There  Is  a  final,  crushing  Irony  in  all  this 
waiting. 

Bikini  was  inspected  and  found  largely 
free  from  radiation  in  1064.  People  could  not 
have  moved  there  then,  of  course.  But  the 
planting  program  that  has  not  yet  begun 
probably  could  have  been  started  then. 

Instead  the  irretrievable  years  lietween 
then  and  now  have  been  wasted. 

Small  wonder  that  when  the  nine  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  Bikini  went 
home  recently,  they  spoke  bitterly  of  dam- 
ages due  them  from  the  United  States. 

They  hadn't  understood  how  long  they 
would  have  to  wait  when  in  1046  they  agreed 
to  leave.  Nor  had  they  supposed  that  the 
United  States,  In  using  Bikini,  would  phys- 
ically wreck  the  Islands. 

One  Island  is  gone.  Another  is  a  third 
smaller  than  It  was.  Another  is  but  a  sand 
bar.  Soil  on  the  two  main  islands  of  Bikini 
and  Eneu  Is  shallow  In  spots  because  giant 
waves  generated  by  nuclear  bomb  blasts 
washed  over  them. 

The  Marshallese  feel  that  something  price- 
less has  been  stolen  from  them. 

The  idea  Is  one  that  most  Americans 
would  find  hard  to  grasp. 

All  of  the  Marshall  Islands  are  low,  sandy, 
thin-soiled,  remote.  Low  yield,  low  value  co- 
conut is  virtually  the  only  cash  crop  that 
can  be  grown  on  them.  Their  climate  Is  hot 
and  humid.  And  they  are  small.  Any  sand- 
lot  Softball  player  could  toss  a  stone  across 
most  of  them. 

So  why  are  they  so  valuable? 

Because  their  owners  live  there,  not  in 
Topeka.  Or  Dallas.  Or  Detroit.  Becaiise  there 
are  only  about  70  square  miles  of  land  of 
any  kind  in  all  the  Marshall  Islands,  home 
of  around  17,000  people. 

Because  land  is  not  brought  and  sold  in 
the  American  sense  in  the  Marshalls;  It  is 
only  Inherited.  Because  most  of  the  land  is 
inhabited,  so  the  man  deprived  of  land  is 
deprived  of  something  that  cannot  be  re- 
placed. 

And  because  there  is  no  place  but  the  Mar- 
shall Islands  for  a  disinherited  Marshallese 
to  go.  Land  tenure  conditions  like  those  in 
the  Marshalls  exist  in  other  districts  of  the 
Trust  Territory.  And  even  if  a  Marshallese 
could  buy  land  there,  he  could  not  afford  to. 
He  cannot  eam  enough  to  meet  the  price  he 
would  have  to  pay.  Significantly.  It  probably 
would  be  higher  than  the  price  the  United 
States  would  pay.  And  he  cannot  leave  the 
Trust  Territory,  for  the  United  States  that 


deprives  him  of  his  land  does  not  allow  him 
to  migrate  freely  to  those  United  States, 
though  he  is  their  dependent. 

His  situation  is  analago'is  to  that  of  a 
Texas  cattleman  of  a  century  ago,  owner  of 
the  only  water  hole  In  three  counties.  Every 
student  of  TV  westerns  knows  what  would 
have  happened  had  he  awakened  one  morn- 
ing to  find  It  fenced  off. 

Nothing  like  that  has  happened  in  the  case 
of  Bikini.  No  lagoon  wars.  Not  even  anyone 
sitting  on  his  doorstep  with  a  shotgun,  as 
the  military  governor  who  negotiated  the 
Biklnians'  removal  noted. 

The  Biklnians  have  suffered  fish  poisoning 
and  near  starvation.  They  have  had  a  not- 
so-desirable  place  to  live:  isolated  Kill,  cut 
off  from  the  world  by  storm  surf  half  of  each 
year.  They  have  received  one  cash  payment 
of  about  $50,0(X>  from  a  $350,000  appropria- 
tion that  Congress  belatedly  made  for  them 
in  1056.  And  they  have  had  the  Interest  earn- 
ings from  a  $300,000  trust  fund  also  estab- 
lished by  that  appropriation. 

The  cash  payment  and  the  Interest  (now 
about  $9,000  a  year)  have  been  the  only  ac- 
tual costs  to  the  United  States.  For  Congress 
stipulated  when  it  provided  for  the  trust 
fund  that  the  money  was  to  be  invested  only 
in  U.S.  government  securities. 

Thus  the  United  States  appropriated  money 
only  to  Itself.  The  interest  payments  the 
Biklnians  received  are  no  greater  inconven- 
ience to  the  government  than  Is  the  pavment 
of  any  U.S.  Treasury  bond. 

So  it  should  not  be  surprising  that  the 
Biklnians,  now  that  they  have  seen  what  is 
left  of  their  ancestral  home,  speak  in  terms 
of  damages. 

And  no  one  should  be  surprised  if  they 
name  a  large  figure  when  asked  what  they 
think  they  are  due. 

Least  of  all  should  anyone  be  surprised  if 
the  United  States  is  reluctant  to  even  con- 
sider awarding  damages,  is  slow  to  act  on 
any  consideration  that  is  undertaken,  and  is 
niggardly  in  payment  if  payment  is  made. 

That  has  been  the  pattern  of  all  of  the 
United  States'  postwar  settlements  with  the 
people  of  the  Trust  Territory  islands,  and  of 
the  Marshall  Islands  in  particular. 

Moreover,  even  if  damages  claims  were  en- 
tertained, the  standards  applied  to  them 
xuulouMedly  would  be  those  of  the  United 
States. 

In  other  comparable  cases  in  the  Marshall 
Islands,  this  generally  has  meant  land  values 
of  the  sort  that  might  apply  if  atoll  Islands 
were  being  sold  on  an  uncompetitive  open 
market  in  Jasper,  Alabama. 

Valuing  Marshallese  land  in  this  manner 
is  like  setting  the  price  of  the  Texas  cattle- 
man's water^  hole  on  the  basis  of  what  it 
would  bring  in  the  water-rich  Tennessee 
vaUey. 

The  point  is  that,  poor  as  the  land  may  be 
in  the  Marshall  Islands,  it  Is  the  only  land 
there  is  in  that  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
And  at  the  time  the  United  States  wanted 
it,  denuind  was  pretty  high. 

Other  awards  have  been  made  In  the  Mar- 
shalls on  the  basis  of  Income  loss.  The  for- 
mula for  determining  loss  of  income  nor- 
mally turns  on  the  value  assumed  for  each 
coconut  tree,  given  its  probable  total  pro- 
duction. (One  tree  equals  3.0(X)  nuts  at  so 
many  nuts  per  ton  of  copra  at  the  prevailing 
world  market  price  per  ton.) 

Again,  the  formula  is  a  false  one.  Mar- 
shallese live  as  much  on  the  produce  of  the 
lagoons  their  islands  surround  as  they  do  on 
that  of  the  land  itself.  Crops  grown  provide 
cash  and  basic  foodstuffs.  Fish  caught  in  the 
lagoon  complete  the  diet — and  also  have 
commercial  potential.  If  the  nimiber  of  Jap- 
anese fishing  boats  plying  Trust  Territory 
waters  Is  any  indication. 

A  fairer  method  of  determining  the  value 
of  an  atoll  would  consider  the  area  of  the 
lagoon  along  with  that  of  the  land  and 
compare  the  combined  area  to  productive 
farm  land  on  the  U.S.  Mainland. 


On  that  basis  Bikini  has  an  area  of  231.32 
square  miles. 

What  would  the  United  States  pay  167 
Indiana  farmers  if,  while  the  nation  was  not 
at  war,  it  took  about  230  square  miles  of 
prime  farm  land  belonging  to  them  for  an 
indefinite  period,  removed  the  farmers  to  a 
productive  but  isolated  mesa  in  Arizona 
where  they  could  get  their  crops  to  market 
only  six  months  out  of  the  year,  then  per- 
manently ruined  large  areas  of  the  original 
farmland  by  gouging  vast  holes  in  it  and 
removing  the  soil,  then  returned  the  land 
to  them  with  no  defliUte  promise  of  restoring 
it  10  years  before  It  could  produce  a  crop? 

It  would  be  a  naive  government  indeed 
that  expected  to  pay  them  what  the  Biklnians 
have  received — about  $150,000. 

It  would  be  an  equally  naive  government 
that  sought  to  settle  damages  for  such  peo- 
ple on  the  basis  only  of  the  value  of  tree 
crops  that  might  have  been  grown  on  the 
2.3  square  miles  of  the  land. 

Yet  this  is  what  the  U.S.  has  done  to  the 
people  of  Bikini  and  to  the  people  of  other 
islands  in  the  Marshalls. 

The  Marshallese  think  that  it  is  not 
enough. 

The  Trust  Territory's  High  Commissioner, 
an  American,  thinks  that  it  is  not  enough. 

American  agriculturalists  who  studied  the 
problems  of  rehabilitating  Bikini  think  that 
it  is  not  enough. 

But  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  United 
States  will  think. 


THE  NUCLEAR  NONPROLIPERA'nON 
TREATY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
week's  Saturday  Review  carries  an  edi- 
torial by  Norman  Cousins  which  presents 
one  of  the  most  reasoned,  cogent  argu- 
ments for  the  prompt  ratification  of  the 
nuclear  nonprollferation  treaty  that  I 
have  seen. 

Mr.  Cousins,  in  his  usual  incisive  and 
lively  manner,  points  out  not  only  the 
shortsightedness  of  efforts  to  delay  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  but  also  the  need 
to  reassess  our  commitment  to  the  arms 
race  as  a  guarantor  of  peace.  Eventually, 
the  world  must  recognize  the  futility  and 
risks  of  attempts  to  make  nuclear  over- 
kill the  cornerstone  of  world  peace.  Like 
the  man  who  built  his  house  on  sand  we 
may  one  day  watch  in  horror  as  the 
edifice  of  civilization  is  destroyed  in  a 
tidal  wave  of  events  we  only  dimly  fore- 
see and  carmot  control. 

I  ask  for  unanimous  consent  for  the 
inclusion  of  this  editorial  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

How  Not  To  Per  Out  a  Fux 

Richard  M.  Nixon  has  suggested  that  the 
United  States  Senate  delay  confirmation 
of  the  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty  pend- 
ing further  developments  in  Soviet  policy  on 
Czechoslovakia  and  Central  Europe  in  gen- 
eral. This  advice  has  touched  off  similar  de- 
mands— in  and  out  ef  Congress — that  the 
United  States  show  its  indignation  over 
Russia's  military  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
by  calling  off  the  non-proliferation  treaty 
altogether. 

Such  pronouncements  are  reminiscent  of 
the  man  whose  apartment  building  was 
ablaze  but  who  refused  to  call  the  fire  de- 
partment because  the  man  next  door  was 
obnoxious  and   intrusive. 

It  seems  incredible  that  there  should  be 
BO  little  understanding  of  the  need  to  stop 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  or  of  the 
problem  of  bringing  the  world  arms  race 
under  some  semblance  of  control.  The  pro- 
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It  Is  an  attampt— al- 


ready hldaously  lata  —to  prarant  or  ratard 
the  iprsad  of  atoml :  and  hydrogan  bomtia 
to  oountrlaa  that  d  >  not  now  hava  tham. 
Tba  maasura  la  aara  «ly  Umltad.  It  calls  on 
nations  not  In  posai  Hlon  of  nuclaar  map- 
ons  to  forago  miaklii  :  tham.  It  ealla  on  na- 
tions already  makini  tham  to  forago  aand- 
ing  tham  to  other  ni  .tlons.  It  doee  not  call 
upon  nations  alraad;  In  poasaaalon  of  nu- 
clear weapons  to  glT(  them  up.  nor  does  It 
Impoaa  limitations  oi  i  their  further  manu- 
facture by  such  natlo  is. 

Considering  all  th4  m  limitations.  It  may 
be  asked  If  the  treat '  has  any  value  at  all. 
It  doaa.  It  attempta  1  >  keep  a  bad  situation 
from  becoming  woraa  Like  the  limited  nu- 
clear teat  ban  treaty  of  1M3.  It  repraaants 
an  element  of  contr  il.  It  may  foreatall  a 
nuclaar  flare-up  in  he  BUddle  Bast  that 
could  touch  off  a  worl  1  nuclear  war.  It  heipe 
set  the  stage  for  fuj  ther  attempts  to  cut 
back  or  flboUsh  exist  ng  nuclear  stoekpUaa. 
Most  importantly,  pe  haps,  the  treaty  may 
help  to  open  the  eyea  if  people  to  a  problem 
that  needa  unremltt  og  pursuit  and  total 
attention.  That  prob  em  Is  simply  stated: 
bow  to  achieve  safet;  at  a  time  when  the 
security  of  all  natloc  i  depends  not  on  the 
existence  or  exercise  of  force  but  on  the 
control  and  ellmlnatlo  i  of  force. 

This  problem  la  no^  yet  fully  understood. 
For  centuries  natloni  have  reckoned  their 
power  m  terms  of  tbi  size  of  their  arsenals 
and  armies.  They  havi  i  had  no  experience  In 
coping  with  a  sltui  kton  In  which  thoaa 
arsenals  could  bacon  b  so  great  that  they 
would  become  unwor  cable.  They  don't  yet 
understand  the  meant  ig  of  obliteration  or  Its 
Implications  In  natloial  policy.  Obllteratlve 
forc(  may  be  dlfferen ;  only  in  degree  from 
conventional  force,  b  it  the  comprehension 
of  thla  difference  by  enough  peopla  la  all 
that  now  stands  betwi  an  an  Imperfect  world 
and  no  world. 

A  man  who  uaea  d;  namlte  to  dear  away 
an  obatructlon  doea  n  >t  sit  on  the  obatruc- 
tlon  when  he  Ignltee  i  he  fuse.  THe  meaning 
of  nuclear  force  Is  p  eclsely  that  everyone 
slta  In  the  middle  of  he  exploalon.  For  the 
world  remalna  finite  even  though  man's 
ability  to  deatroy  do*  not.  Thus  there  are 
dimensions  to  nuclaar  power  that  transcend 
the  military  dlmenal  >n.  The  strategy  for 
nattonal  pdlcy  la  mainlngless  without  at- 
taching the  hlgheat  p  lorlty  to  the  requlre- 
menta  of  htmian  sur  Ival  and,  mora  aapa- 
clally.  to  the  poaalbUll  les  of  a  better  life  for 
the  human  race  In  ga  laral. 

The  old  preoccupatlo  is  with  national  power 
and  supremacy  are  n  )t  merely  antiquated; 
they  are  In  direct  con  Uct  with  human  wel- 
fare. And  the  teat  thi  t  Is  now  relevant  for 
the  American  people  u  not  how  many  mega- 
tona  of  obllteratlve  f o)  ce  we  can  accumulate 
or  bring  to  bear  In  a  s  lowdown.  but  whether 
we  can  see  ourselves  a  t  members  of  a  speelea 
oontronted  by  the  sta  k  need  to  protect  the 
baalo  condltlona  of  Ufa 

A  proper  argument  i  gainst  the  non-prollf- 
aratton  traaty  la  not  ihat  the  Soviet  Union 
haa  Invaded  Caechoali  vakla.  but  that,  con- 
akterlng  the  propenalt;  of  nations  for  aggrea- 
alon,  the  treaty  doaan  t  go  far  enough.  This 
argument  la  reaaonabl  t;  the  answer  to  It  Is 
that  the  treaty  at  leas  ;  keeps  the  Issue  open. 
We  ought  to  be  Invol  red  In  serious  dlscus- 
alona  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  all  other 
major  nations  today  c  a  the  need  to  get  rid 
of  nuclaar  weapons  al  ogetber  as  part  of  an 
organized  peace.  The  rouble  here,  however, 
la  not  just  that  It  is  di  IBoult  to  persuade  the 
Soviet  Union  to  give  u  >  its  abeolute  Ideaa  on 
the  exerolaa  of  Its  aovai  slgnty,  but  that  It  has 
bean  equally  dllBoult  t  <  get  the  United  States 
to  raoognlao  that  whai  It  glvea  up  may  con- 


tribute more  to  Its  security  than  what  It  has 
stoekpUed. 

The  U.8.  Secretary  of  Defenae  la  now  call- 
ing for  an  antl-mlsaUe  system,  the  dangers 
of  which  would  be  far  greater  than  thoae  the 
system  Is  now  designed  to  meet.  The  moment 
we  discover  a  new  Item  for  the  national  ar- 
senal, almost  Irresistible  forces  are  aet  In  mo- 
tion until  we  get  it  in  abundant  quantltlee. 
What  we  have  yet  to  do  la  to  realise  that  the 
same  weapon,  when  manufactured  by  an 
enemy,  leavea  us  both  with  less  security  than 
we  had  before,  quite  apart  from  the  pulveris- 
ing coats  of  stepping  up  the  arms  race.  Pall- 
ure  to  puraue  effaatlve  agreementa  with  the 
U.SJ9JI.  on  the  anU-mlsslle  missile  could  be 
more  costly  for  the  American  people  than  the 
Vietnam  war.  That  war  has  already  scuttled 
much  .of  the  program  for  upgrading  life  In 
the  Uj3. 

The  world  arma  race,  clearly,  haa  a  pro- 
found effect  on  everjrthlng  elae.  It  Is  impor- 
tant, tharefore,  to  preaa  the  Prealdentlal  can- 
dldatea  for  their  views  and  commitments  on 
this  Issue.  Arms  control  will  not  by  itself  solve 
the  problem  of  world  peace — any  more  than 
It  will  solve  the  problems  of  the  cities.  But  If 
this  question  Is  not  properly  handled,  no 
solutions  to  any  other  problems  are  likely  to 
laat  for  very  long.  — N.C. 


IMF'S  LAST  CHANCE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  need 
for  major  reform  of  the  international 
monetary  system  is  increasingly  appar- 
ent to  the  public  and  experts  alike  and 
will  doubtless  weigh  heavy  in  the  con- 
siderations of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  International  Monetary  P*und  when 
they  meet  later  this  month. 

In  an  article  entitled  "IMF's  Last 
Chance,"  which  appeared  in  the  Septem- 
ber 6  issue  of  the  Spectator,  William 
Janeway  provides  a  ludd  analysis  of  the 
existing  monetary  system  and  its  endem- 
ic problems.  The  possibility  of  a  major 
financial  crisis,  he  argues,  is  great;  in- 
deed, a  crisis  could  be  precipitated  by 
any  number  of  minor  developments  in 
international  politics.  Practical  wisdom, 
hence,  dictates  alteration  of  the  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

IMF's  Last  Cbamcx 
(By  William  Janeway) 

The  world  today  Is  living  In  monetary 
limbo.  This  Is  what  confronts  monetary  au- 
thorities and  govemmenta  around  the  world 
as  they  prepare  for  the  annxial  IMF  meeting 
In  Washington  at  the  end  of  thla  month.  Ilie 
overriding  consideration  Is  that  the  monetary 
system  founded  twenty-flve  years  ago  at 
Bretton  Woods  reflected  and  depended  upon 
American  economic  and  political  dominance. 
Today,  that  system  is  foimderlng  beoauaa 
America  Is  no  longer  able  to  perform  the 
roles  demanded  of  her  (explicitly  and  ImpUc- 
Itly)  under  the  Bretton  Wooda  System. 

To  get  at  what's  wrong  now — and  at  what 
It  la  poaalble  for  the  IMF  Conference  to  do 
about  It — requires  going  back  very  nearly  to 
first  economic  principles.  Any  International 
monetary  system  which  embodlea  fixed  ex- 
change rates  between  national  currenelea 
embodlea  as  well  two  enormous  practical 
problenu.  These  problems  are,  first,  what 
(and  how  much  of  what)  will  be  uaed  aa  re- 
serves to  fix  the  International  value  of  na- 
tional currenelea;  and,  second,  how  will  coun- 
tries adjuat  their  domeatlc  economic  altua- 
tlons  to  International  conditions?  (Fixed  ex- 
change ratea  appear,  by  and  large,  to  be 
worth  the    trouUe,    because    they    greatly 


facilitate  the  flow  of  International  trade  and 
finance.  But  the  serlousneee  of  theee  two 
problems  Is  reapoiulble  for  the  academic  at- 
tractiveness of  a  system  of  freely  floating 
ratea.) 

Aa  long  aa  the  world  eoonomy  works  by 
way  of  fixed-exchange  rates  between  largely 
autonomous  nattonal  eoonomles,  the  world 
will  have  a  problem  with  Intematloital  re- 
serves—their  quantity  and  quality— and  a 
problem  with  economic  adjustments  between 
nations.  The  Bretton  Woods  answer  waa  to 
rely  upon  America  to  supply  sufficient  re- 
serves or  unquestioned  quality  to  the  world, 
with  supplementary  aid  from  Britain  In 
the  sterling  area.  At  the  same  time,  America 
waa  counted  upon  to  imderwrlte  the  stability 
of  the  monetary  system  aa  a  whole  no  matter 
what  the  adjustment  problems  of  a  partic- 
ular member.  Beneath  the  facade  of  the  gold- 
exchange  standard,  Bretton  Woods  especially 
created  a  dollar-exchange  atandard. 

During  the  ten  years  from  1958,  It  haa  be- 
come increasingly  obvious  that  the  Bretton 
Wooda  system  embodies  basic  contradictions 
on  both  the  reserve  and  the  adjustment  side 
of  the  problem.  On  the  reverss  side,  the  trou- 
ble lies  In  the  paradox  that  the  world  re- 
quires dollars  to  finance  expansion  In  ever- 
Increaalng  amounts,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  more  dollars  are  generated  by  the  Ameri- 
can pajrments  deficit  the  less  confidence 
there  Is  In  the  dollar  as  a  store  of  value,  for 
Individuals  as  for  governments.  The  prob- 
lem of  'how  many'  reaerves — the  'liquidity' 
problem,  to  use  the  jargon — is  Inextricably 
bound  up  In  the  problem  of  'what  kind  of 
reserves — the  'confidence'  problem.  It's  no 
good  creating  additional  reserves  If  the  peo- 
ple, public  and  private,  who  should  be  using 
them  are  busy  wiping  them  out  by  convert- 
ing them  Into  other,  'safer,'  assets.  As  for 
gold,  the  'safer'  asset,  there  is  not  enough 
available  at  Its  present  price  to  go  around. 
A  return  to  a  pure  gold  system,  at  what- 
ever price  of  gold  required,  would  entail  ab- 
dication of  reaponslblUty  for  economic  and 
monetary  affairs. 

The  problem  of  international  reserves  oc- 
cupies the  central  position  in  considering 
from  afar  what's  wrong  with  the  present 
monetary  system.  However,  of  perhapa  greater 
significance,  frcun  both  the  Brltlah  and 
American  polnta  of  view.  Is  the  paradox  In- 
volved In  the  Bretton  Wooda  system's  han- 
dling of  the  adjustment  problem.  Interna- 
tional adjustment  can  take  the  form  of  ex- 
change-rate shifts  or  domeatlc  economic 
changea— or  any  combination  of  the  two. 

By  and  large,  particularly  at  the  time  of 
the  major  exchange-rate  adjustments  ctf 
1949,  the  adjustment  mechanism  has  worked 
aa  well  as  could  be  expected.  Except,  that  la, 
for  the  two  countries  at  the  heart  of  the 
monetary  system.  TO  the  extent  that  for- 
eigners remain  willing  to  hold  sterling  or 
dollara  as  reserve  assets,  Britain  and  America 
are  aUowed  to  run  paymenta  deficlta  without 
being  forced  to  make  an  adjustment  at  aU. 
On  the  other  hand,  aa  countries  whose  cur- 
rencies are  widely  held  aroimd  the  world, 
exchange-rate  adjustment  as  a  substitute 
for  domestic  economic  adjustment  is  a  far 
more  dlfllciUt  bualneaa  with  far  more  serious 
repercussloiu  than  for  other  cotmtrtea.  It  Is, 
In  practice,  probably  Impoaalble  for  the 
United  States  to  devalue  to  other  currenelea, 
for  her  competitors  won't  allow  It:  never  an 
Immediate  Issue  before,  the  current  disap- 
pearance of  the  historic  American  trade  sur- 
plus haa  made  It  one  suddenly  for  America. 

AU  three  of  theee  problems — quantity  of 
reeervea,  quality  of  reaerves.  and  the  adjust- 
ment process — face  the  world's  monetary 
authoritlea  In  a  abarpened  and  volatile  form 
thla  autumn.  Laat  year's  devaluatlo:  "xf  ster- 
ling and  the  gold  ruah  of  six  months  ago 
demonatrated  that  the  American  ability  to 
underwrite  the  praaent  aystem  was  a  faat- 
waating  aaset.  Too  many  dollars  are  out- 
standing and  more  continue  to  flow  over- 
seaa  from  America:    Amertca'a  competltlTe 
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poaltlon  has  deteriorated  to  the  point  of 
near-deficit  on  trading  aoootint;  gold,  rather 
than  being  a  stable  base  for  the  monetary 
system.  Is  the  pUythlng  of  H>M!uUtors  and 
governments;  forced  devaluations  and  trade 
controls  threaten  international  economic 
relatloiu. 

Right  now,  an  ad  hoe  set  of  arrangements, 
aimed  above  all  at  preventing  the  liquidation 
of  outatandlng  dollar  credits.  Is  all  that 
atands  between  the  world  and  a  1931-style 
International  crisis.  On  the  one  hand,  official 
creditors  of  the  United  States  are  forced  at 
crisis  point  to  continue  to  hold  dollars  they 
dont  want  rather  than  caah  them  in  for  gold. 
On  the  other  band,  an  attempt  U  being  made 
to  Insulate  the  official  system — and  the  of- 
ficial price  of  gold — from  the  explosive 
volatlUty  of  the  private  gold  market.  In  this 
situation,  no  one  can  say  precisely  what  will 
happen  next  and  when.  What  one  can  be 
sure  of  is  that  the  present  arrangemenu  are 
not  stable  over  time. 

Necessary  economic  adjustments  have  been 
postponed  or  hantstrung  for  fear  of  threaten- 
ing what  has  become  a  very  delicate  mecba- 
rUam  Indeed.  Now  any  one  of  a  number  of 
relatively  minor  developmenta  (taken  singly) 
threatens  general  liquidation;  the  loss  of  the 
U.S.  trade  surplus;  the  continued  British  in- 
ability to  move  Into  surpliu  and  the  con- 
tinued German  inability  to  move  out  of  sur- 
plus: the  Imminent  return  of  the  French 
"revolution"  from  holiday  and  the  recent 
Japanese  decision  to  switch  reserves  from 
dollars  Into  gold;  a  breakdown  in  the  official 
refusal  to  purchase  South  African  gold. 

Washington  at  the  end  of  this  month  Is 
perhaps  the  last  place  and  the  last  time 
that  this  generation  will  have  to  organise 
Internationally  the  bearing  of  international 
monetary  burdens  and  the  sharing  of  Inter- 
national monetary  responsibilities.  The  plans 
and  directions  are  all  there:  in  the  speeches 
of  M.  Schweltser  and  Mr.  Harold  Lever 
and  in  the  texts  of  Keynes  and  Triffln.  They 
may  be  mobilised  now,  as  an  Inaugural  pres- 
ent for  the  next  U.S.  president.  If  they  are 
not.  in  the  Immortal  words  of  M.  Paul 
Claudel:  "In  the  brief  time  that  Is  left  us 
between  the  crisis  and  the  catastrophe,  we 
may  as  well  all  take  a  glass  of  champagne." 


GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLA'HON 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dif- 
ferences between  gim  control  legislation 
recently  passed  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House  remain  to  be  resolved  by  these  two 
bodies  of  Congress.  While  awaiting  this 
resolution,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
remaiics  in  the  Senate  concerning  the 
gim  control  bill  which  we  passed  here 
last  week  and  my  own  position  with  re- 
spect to  it. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Congress  passed 
and  the  President  signed  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  smd  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968.  In  so  doing,  we  have  set  afoot  the 
moat  massive  effort  to  combat  crime  and 
violence  that  this  country  has  ever  taken. 
Most  of  the  provisions  in  the  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  were  the  product  of  Republican 
recommendations  and  I  applaud  the 
President's  action  in  accepting  this  new 
law. 

The  enactment  of  title  IV  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
achieved  a  partial  revision  of  existing 
gun  control  legislation.  The  Federal 
Firearms  Act  of  1938  were  repealed,  and 
a  new  chapter  was  added  to  title 
XVm  of  the  United  States  Code.  The 
act  contained  a  total  ban  on  interstate 
mail-order  sales  of  handguns  to  indi- 
viduals. 


Last  week,  the  Senate  reopened  the 
question  of  Federal  control  over  the  in- 
terstate shipment  of  firearms.  As  debate 
opened  on  this  subject,  there  was  little 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone  but  what 
the  Senate  would  agree  to  bring  rifies 
and  shotguns  under  the  new  Federal  con- 
trol provisions  for  interstate  mall -order 
sales.  Myself  and  many  other  Senators 
had  committed  ourselves  to  this  |x>sitlon 
long  before  the  matter  actually  came  to 
a  debate  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  made  this  com- 
mitment because  of  the  frightening  in- 
crease in  crime  and  violence  which  has 
been  witnessed  by  everyone  in  our  coun- 
try. Since  19S4.  violent  crimes  committed 
with  guns  have  increased  dramatically: 
murder  was  up  47  percent;  aggravated 
assault,  up  76  percent;  armed  robbery, 
up  58  percent.  Law  enforcement  officials, 
including  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  and  FBI  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  have  supported  the  effort 
for  more  comprehensive  gun  control 
legislation.  In  my  view,  and  in  the  view  of 
the  majority  of  Senators,  the  most  effec- 
tive step  which  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  can  take  at  this  time  is  to 
assist  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  their  control  of  the  traffic  In 
the  illegal  use  of  guns  by  prohibiting  the 
indiscriminate  mall  order  sale  of  these 
instruments  of  death.  The  bill  we  passed 
last  week  did  just  that. 

Nevertheless,  some  Senators  believe 
that  the  Congress  should  have  gone  far- 
ther in  its  control  measures  and  should 
have  implemented  a  Federal  licencing 
and  registration  system  for  all  firearms 
in  the  country.  I  did  not  agree  with  that 
position  and  once  again  I  was  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  majority  of  Senators.  The  vote 
on  the  licensing  and  registration  pro- 
posal was  the  crucial  vote  in  the  Senate 
in  this  latest  debate  on  gun  control.  I 
agreed  with  members  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  who  argued  forcefully 
against  the  imposition  of  licensing  and 
registration  and  I  would  repeat  some  of 
those  arguments  here. 

Other  forms  of  grm  control  legislation 
have  been  subjected  to  thorough  exami- 
nation in  many  hearings.  This  was  not 
true  of  the  proposed  registration  provi- 
sions which  were  placed  before  the  Sen- 
ate. Until  June  of  this  year,  no  such  leg- 
Idation  had  been  Introduced.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  had  been  steadfast  denials 
that  such  legislation  was  in  the  minds  of 
the  advocates  of  other  forms  of  firearms 
control  legislation.  Gun  registration  is  an 
involved  and  complex  issue  and  there 
will  have  to  be  extensive  hearings  on  this 
type  to  approach  if  it  is  to  be  imple- 
mented in  the  future. 

There  are  constitutional  and  legal 
problems  and  obstacles  pointed  out  re- 
sulting from  the  Supreme  Court's  Haynes 
decision  involving  certain  aspects  of  reg- 
istration under  the  National  Firearms 
Act  of  1934.  The  Congress  must  study 
this  Haynes  case  very  carefully  and  re- 
move any  cloud  which  it  presents  to  this 
issue  in  the  future.  I  have  consistently 
stated  that,  if  any  type  of  licensing  and 
registration  system  is  to  be  employed, 
it  should  be  left  to  the  State  and  munic- 
ipal authoritleB.  The  Constitution  specif- 
ically vests  State  and  local  governments 


with  police  power  and  protection.  These 
are  the  proper  Institutions  with  which  to 
vest  licensing  and  registration  power. 
Each  State  and  municipality  can  refiect 
the  vastly  different  circumstances  and 
conditions  which  prevail  throughout  the 
country.  I  urge  State  legislatures  to  re- 
view this  subject,  where  necessary,  and 
I  am  confident  that  they  will  assert  the 
needed  responsibility. 

Certain  provisions  of  the  bill  recently 
passed  by  the  Senate  contained  techni- 
cal restrictions  on  the  sale  of  ammuni- 
tion.  I  opposed  those  restrictions  in  vot- 
ing on  the  Senate  floor  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  in  the  deliberations  which  are  to 
take  place  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  some  of  these  overly  technical 
provisions  can  be  deleted. 

On  balance,  I  believe  that  the  bill  on 
which  the  Senate  worked  its  will  last 
week  is  a  good  bill  and  I  am  confident 
that,  if  properly  implemented,  it  will  as- 
sist in  checking  the  horrifying  rise  in 
crime  and  violence  that  is  sweeping  our 
country. 

NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  WEEK  PRO- 
CLAIMED BY  PRESIDENT  JOHN- 
SON—ROADS VITAL  IN  THE  PROG- 
RESS OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  Na- 
tional Highway  Week  has  been  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  September  22-28,  1968.  This 
is  fitting  and  proper  when  we  reflect  on 
the  contribution  of  highways  to  our 
way  of  life.  No  facet  or  phase  of  the 
American  economy,  no  community  and 
no  public  or  private,  cultural,  recrea- 
tional or  educational  facility  is  without 
a  direct  highway  contact. 

Our  road  network  binds  us  together 
as  a  nation  and  has  perhaps  done  more 
than  EUiy  other  single  public  facet  to 
msike  us  one  people.  We  have  achieved 
the  highest  standard  of  living  among 
the  broadest  number  of  people  of  any 
society  in  history  and  this  has  t>een  true 
because  of  our  ability  to  deliver  people 
and  goods  almost  anywhere. 

It  is  often  said  that  transportation  rep- 
resents 20  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product;  that  it  is  one  of  our  chief 
sources  of  employment  and  that  it  is 
characteristic  of  our  changing  society. 
Yes.  transportation  is  service,  and  high- 
ways are  our  major  form  of  transporta- 
tion. 

But  this  is  not  to  boast  that  we  have 
achieved  the  best.  Quite  the  contrary; 
we  are  suffering  from  serious  problems. 
As  our  population  grows,  our  highway 
system  is  less  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  citizens.  At  the  same  time,  as  our 
population  centers  expand,  the  impact 
of  highways  becomes  all  the  greater, 
causing  problems  of  disruption  and  dis- 
location. Fortunately,  the  problems  are 
neither  insoluble  nor  insurmountable. 
There  is  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
responsibilities  to  communities  on  tiie 
part  of  those  charged  with  highway  con- 
struction and  this  imderstanding,  aided 
by  new  provisions  of  law  contained  in 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968. 
will  enable  us  to  create  a  highway  system 
which  serves  all  Americans  while  at  the 
same  time  improving  the  communities 
through  which  it  passes. 
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BLACK  LUNG 
URE  IN  PROTECnarO 


Mr.  YARBOROUC  H.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  hearing  c  n  the  occupational 
safety  and  health  bil ,  8.  2864,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Labor  i  ubcommittee  were 
privileged  to  hear  f r  (m  Dr.  Loren  Kerr 
of  the  United  Mine  \  Workers  of  America 
Welfare  and  Retirem  >nt  Fund  and  from 
Mr.  Ralph  Nader  oi  the  problems  of 


pneumoconiosis,  or  b 


This  problem.  lonk  one  of  the  dis- 
regarded health  pro  ilems  of  the  coal 


mining  Industry,  Is 


receive  the  attentioii  that  it  deserves. 
Last  Sunday,  the  Wa  ihlngton  Post  pub- 
lished an  article  ent  tied  "PHS  Hit  for 
Holding  Data  on  'Bl  ick  Lung.' 


On  September  10. 


llvered  a  paper  on  t  lis  problem  to  the 


45th  Constitutional 
United  liline  Worker 
Denver,    Colo.,    und4r 


Worker's  Pneirniocoriosis:  The  Road  to 


Dusty  Death."  Both 
paper  should  be  read 
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I  ask  unanimous  c  )nsent  that  the  ar- 
ticle and  Dr.  Kerr's  ^T^ech  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  cfcjectlon,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  panted  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


(Prom  the  Washlngtoi 
PHS  Hrr  ro*  Holding 


Post.  Sept.  22,  19881 
I)ata  on  "Black  Lung" 


(By  Hank  ]  lurchard) 


Wise,  Va.,  September 


ders  Is  only  62,  but  It  t<  ok  him  15  minutes  to 
walk  100  yards  up  a  ge:  ttle  rise  to  the  Clinch 
Valley  College  audlto  lum,  stopping  after 
every  few  steps  to  catcl  his  breath. 


Sanders,  of  Cumberl  md,  Ky.,  Is — or 
a  coal  miner.  He  was  t  >Ulng  up  the  slope  to 
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Sanders  and  at  least  1|5,000  other  American 
coal  miners. 
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21.— P.  R.  (Ray)  San- 


a  disease  that  afflicts 


as  "black  lung"  and 
is   now   Identified   as 


y  fine  coal  dust,  and 


disease  could  be  eradU  ated  In  a  generation. 


dies  of  cruelly   pro- 
rted  today  that  the 


and  blamed  the  medical  profession  for  not 
taking  the  necessary  action. 

Another  accused  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  of  suppressing  key  data  from 
one  of  the  few  large-scale  pneximoconloola 
studies  ever  made  In  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Lorln  E.  Kerr,  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  Welfare  and  Retire- 
ment Fund,  said  pneumoconloaU  la  "a  num- 
made  plague"  and  that  reluctance  of  doctors 
to  recognise  the  disease  and  demand  effec- 
tive dust-oontrol  in  coal  mines  may  one 
day  be  termed  "the  greatest  disgrace  In  tbe 
history  of  American  medicine." 

DO  KVBET  THING   TOU  CAN 

He  said  dust-oontrol  meaaurea  undertaken 
in  England  20  years  ago  have  resulted  In  a 
dramatic  decline  in  the  disease. 

Dr.  Hawey  A.  Wells  Jr.,  pathologist  at  Cone- 
maugh  Valley  Memorial  Hospital  in  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  asked  the  ISO  medical  and  ooal 
industry  experts  here  "to  do  everything  you 
can"  to  force  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
release  data  from  a  study  completed  In  1986 
not  included  In  the  published  report. 

Dr.  Wells,  who  performed  a  third  of  the 
field  studies  on  a  control  sample  of  3150  coal 
miners,  told  a  reporter  that  PHS  "has  sup- 
pressed key  findings.  Including  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  the  Incidence  of  the 
disease." 

"This  Is  critical  Information  because  I  ex- 
pect it  would  show  that  the  most  Important 
causative  factor  is  not  the  rank  (quality) 
of  coal  being  mined  or  the  region  from 
which  it  comes  but  the  effort — or  lack  of  it — 
made  by  the  operators  of  individual  mines 
to  control  coal  dust."  he  said. 

"I  think  Ralph  Nader  performed  a  valu- 
able service  the  other  day  when  he  forced 
the  PHS  to  admit  the  data  were  suppressed 
because  of  fear  that  Senators  from  certain 
states  and  particular  mine  operators  would 
be  embarrassed  by  it. 

"The  data  were  gathered  through  the  use 
of  public  money  and  the  Oovemment  has 
no  right  to  refuse  to  make  the  findings  pub- 
lic". Dr.  Wells  said. 

Dr.  William  Keith  Morgan,  the  ranking 
PHS  officer  at  the  symposium,  said  he  "can- 
not be  held  responsible  for  prevloiu  actions 
of  the  Health  Service."  During  a  conference 
break  yesterday.  Dr.  Morgan  expounded  at 
length  to  colleagues  about  Nader's  "hysteri- 
cal approach"  to  public  health  matters.  "I 
despise  bis  Irresponsibility,"  Or.  Morgan  said. 

Nader  and  others  are  trying  to  get  the  In- 
formation before  Congress,  which  is  consid- 
ering the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1968. 

The  Act  would  extend  and  tighten  coal 
mine  safety  standards,  tmd  would  direct  ap- 
propriate Pederal  agencies  to  establish  and 
enforce  dust-control  standards. 

TOO   WKAKf 

The  present  law,  which  President  Truman 
said  was  too  weak  when  he  signed  It  into 
law  16  years  ago.  does  not  mention  coal  dust. 

According  to  the  National  Safety  Council, 
underground  coal  mining  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous major  occupation  in  America  on  the 
basis  of  accidental  death  and  serious  In- 
juries. The  Council  Sgures  do  not  include 
pneumoconiosis,  which  Is  listed  as  a  primary 
cause  of  death  of  1000  miners  and  a  con- 
tributing cause  of  death  of  another  1000 
each  year  in  Pennsylvania  alone. 

It  Is  not  recordeid  as  the  cause  In  more 
deaths.  Dr.  Kerr  said,  because  "there  are  an 
awful  lot  of  doctors  who  don't  understand 
the  disease  or  dont  believe  It  exists." 

Much  of  the  two-day  symposium  was  de- 
voted to  lectures  by  nationally  known  ex- 
perts on  the  problems  of  diagnosing  the  dis- 
ease, which  often  is  associated  vrith  and 
masked  by  sUlcosls,  emphysema  and  chronic 
bronchitis. 

WORKMEN'S   COMPENSATION 

The  process  by  which  accumulated  coal 
dust  destroys  the  lungs'  capacity  to  absorb 


oxygen  is  not  clear.  There  Is  no  treatment 
for  the  disease,  and  leaving  the  mines  may 
not  stop  or  even  slow  Its  progress. 

Most  states  do  not  recognize  coal  miners' 
pneumoconiosis  as  an  occupational  hazard, 
which  means  those  afflicted  are  not  eligible 
for  workmen's  compensation  although  dis- 
abled or  killed  by  it. 

In  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  Alabama, 
where  It  Is  accepted  as  a  compensable  dis- 
ease, the  victim  often  finds  it  impossible 
to  establish  his  claim,  and  even  If  he  ob- 
tains the  maximum  allowable  benefiu  they 
are  small  and  expire  within  a  few  years. 

Joseph  P.  Rushbrooke,  deputy  commis- 
sioner of  the  Virginia  Industrial  commis- 
sion, said  the  provisions  for  pneimioconlosls 
compensation  adopted  this  year  by  the  Oen- 
eral   Assembly   "are   very   unsatisfactory." 

No  claim  for  the  disease  has  reached  the 
Commission  yet,  he  said,  "and  I'm  not  look- 
ing forward  to  the  day  one  does."  He  said 
he  hoped  physicians  would  "help  educate 
our  l^lslators  so  we  can  get  a  better  law 
next  session." 

For  Ray  Sanders,  after  more  than  30 
years  In  the  coal  mines  of  Kentucky,  there 
has  been  no  compensation,  just  seven  long 
years  of  struggling  days  and  terrifying 
nlghU  with  lungs  that  increasingly  faU  him 
and  no  money  coming  In. 

"I  used  to  love  to  work  In  the  mines  bet- 
ter than  anything  in  the  world,"  he  said. 

(Presented  at  the  46th  Consecutive  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  Denver,  Colo.,  Sept. 
4-13.  1988] 

Coal  Workeis'  Pneumoconiosis:  The  Roao 
To  DusTT  Death 

(By  Lorln  E.  Kerr.  M.D..  assistant  to  the  ex- 
ecutive medical  officer.  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  Welfare  and  Retire- 
mine  Fund ) 

Coal  mining  Is  dusty  and  dangerous.  Last 
year  730  men  were  electrocuted,  asphyxiated, 
crushed  to  death  or  otherwise  killed  in  a 
coal  mine  somewhere  in  the  world.  Nearly 
one-third  of  these  deaths  occurred  in  the 
United  SUtes.  The  National  Safety  Council, 
in  its  latest  report,  lists  the  frequency  and 
severity  of  Injuries  in  41  American  indus- 
tries. The  most  dangerous,  as  you  know  too 
well,  is  underground  coal  mining. 

Each  day  28  coal  miners  suffer  disabling 
injuries.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  totol  is 
nearly  10.000  miners — more  than  5  times  the 
size  of  this  audience.  Each  disabled  miner 
loses  on  the  average  144  days  of  work — more 
than  half  a  year  off  the  Job.  I  am  certain 
you  can  remember  when  you  got  hurt  and 
missed  two  weeks  of  work — but  what  about 
your  friend  who  lost  his  leg  or  the  one  who 
had  his  back  broken?  Half  a  year  off  the 
Job  was  Just  the  beginning  for  him. 

Coal  mine  accidents  take  their  dally  toll 
but  equally  Important  are  the  hidden 
losses  due  to  dust  diseases.  At  work  you 
are  covered  with  dust.  It's  In  your  hair,  your 
clothes  and  your  skin.  The  rims  of  your 
eyes  are  coated  with  It.  It  gets  between  your 
teeth  and  you  swallow  It.  You  suck  so  much 
of  it  into  your  lungs  that  until  you  die  you 
never  stop  spitting  up  coal  dust.  Some  of 
you  cough  so  hard  that  you  wonder  if  you 
have  a  lung  left.  Slowly  you  notice  you  are 
getting  short  of  breath  when  you  walk  up 
a  hlU.  On  the  Job  you  stop  more  often  to 
catch  your  breath.  Finally,  Just  walkli^ 
across  the  room  at  home  is  an  effort  because 
it  makes  you  so  short  of  breath.  This  Is 
what  I  am  liere  to  talk  about.  Call  it  miners' 
asthma,  silicosis,  coal  workers'  pneumo- 
coniosis— they  are  all  dust  diseases  with  the 
same  symptoms. 

Before  continuing.  It  Is  Important  to 
clarify  these  medical  terms.  Miners'  asthma 
was  the  first  one  used  and  it  is  still  heard  in 
many  places.  The  cause  of  the  spitting, 
coughing  and  breathlessness  In  coal  miners 
was  unknown  so  doctors  used  the  well-known 
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word  asthma  as  a  label  to  identify  the 
condition.  Later,  slllcoeis  became  known  as 
the  disease  producing  breathlessness  in  the 
coal  miner  who  bad  worked  where  silica  was 
In  the  dust.  Today,  after  years  of  research 
and  study,  we  know  that  coal  dust  Itself 
can  be  the  cause  of  spitting,  coughing  and 
breathlessness  ln~  coal  miners  and  the  name 
of  the  disease  coal  dust  produces  Is  coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis. 

This  clarification  is  important  because  to- 
day many  people  still  think  that  silica  U  the 
only  dangerous  dust  and  silicosis  the  only 
disabling  dust  disease.  They  also  maintain 
that  coal  dust  containing  little  or  no  silica  is 
harmless.  Thus,  according  to  them,  there  Is 
no  need  to  prevent  coal  dust  or  provide 
workmen's  compensation  for  coal  workers' 
pneumoconiosis. 

Contrary  to  these  statements,  beliefs  and 
attitudes,  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis  is 
the  most  important  occupational  dust 
disease  occurring  In  the  United  States  today. 
It  is  a  man-made  disease  that  can  and  should 
be  prevented.  Coal,  for  centuries,  was  dug  out 
of  surface  outcroppings  and  shallow  mines. 
There  was  little  dust  and  there  were  no 
dusty  lungs.  This  picture  began  to  change, 
however,  in  the  18th  Century  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  steam  engine  and  the  smelting 
of  Iron.  The  demand  for  coal  increased 
rapidly  and  the  mines  got  deeper  and  deeper 
as  some  problems  of  ventilation,  lighting 
and  flooding  were  solved.  By  1813  physicians 
were  reporting  the  occurrence  of  "black 
lungs"  in  Butopsied  coal  miners  and  20  years 
later  British  doctors  were  claiming  this  was  a 
disease  associated  with  coal  mining.  From 
then  until  the  end  of  the  1 9th  century  coal 
dust  was  generally  acknowledged  in  Europe 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  "black  lungs"  and 
the  shortness  of  breath  occurring  among 
coal  miners. 

Unfortunately.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
20tb  century  efforts  to  suppress  coal  dust 
subsided.  It  was  claimed  that  improved 
ventilation  in  the  coal  mines  had  practically 
eliminated  the  dangerous  development  of 
black  lungs.  There  was  also  opposition  to  the 
Idea  that  coal  dust  was  a  hazard.  In  fact, 
some  medical  leaders  claimed  that  It  was 
not  only  harmless  but*  possibly  beneficial. 
This  medical  denial  of  the  existence  or 
danger  of  coal  dust  has  continued  to  be 
the  position  throughout  the  years  of  com- 
pany-oriented i^ysiclans  motivated  by  en- 
lightened self-interest  and  a  desire  to  save 
money  for  industry. 

The  main  reason,  however,  for  reversing 
the  earlier  concern  about  the  danger  of  coal 
dust  was  the  rising  focus  of  attention  de- 
voted to  silica  and  silicosis.  By  1915  silica 
gained  the  dubious  distinction  of  being  la- 
beled the  only  Important  occupational  dust. 
To  this  day,  as  far  as  many  American  physi- 
cians and  lawyers  are  concerned,  silicosis  re- 
mains the  only  disabling  dust  disease. 

British  Investigators,  unlike  Americans. 
continued  their  concern  for  diseases  associ- 
ated with  coal  dust.  By  1926  British  doctors 
were  reporting  X-ray  differences  between  sil- 
ica and  coal  dust  exposure.  Workmen's  com- 
pensation legislation  was  changed  three 
times  before  British  coal  miners  disabled  by 
silicosis  were  finally  able,  in  1934.  to  get 
limited  awards.  However,  the  number  of  men 
getting  awards  was  a  <iinall  percentage  of  all 
the  disabled  miners  who  were  examined. 
Their  disability  was  acltnowledged,  but  the 
British  doctors  said  It  was  not  caused  by 
silicosis.  Deeply  concerned  about  the  increas- 
ing number  of  these  disabled  miners,  the 
British  Medical  Research  Council,  which  is 
slmUar  to  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  ini- 
tiated in  1937  a  comprehensive  study  of 
chronic  lung  diseases  among  coal  miners. 

The  first  report  issued  in  1942  identified  a 
new  type  of  dust  disease  which  the  British 
investigators  called  "coal  workers'  pneumo- 
coniosis." The  following  year  this  disease,  as 
distinct  from,  and  in  addition  to,  classical 


silicosis  became  compensable.  In  Britain  coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis  is  now  generally 
considered  to  be  a  diagnosable  occupational 
dust  disease.  It  Is  reported  to  have  charac- 
teristic chest  X-ray  changes  which  have  been 
observed  in  workers  exposed  to  hard  or  soft 
coal  and  some  other  carbon  dusts  both  in 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Lung  changes 
observed  after  death  are  specifically  char- 
acteristic. 

My  first  reason  for  giving^this  historical 
background  is  to  show  the  similarity  of  con- 
ditions in  Britain  30  years  ago  and  the  United 
States  today.  The  second  reason  is  to  make 
the  record  clear.  Coal  workers'  pneumoconi- 
osis is  not  a  new,  unknown  disease.  It  has 
been  reported  to  occur  In  every  coal  mining 
country  in  the  world,  first  as  "black  lung" 
and  more  recently,  as  coal  workers'  pneumo- 
coniosis. 

The  British  Medical  Research  Council,  in 
1945,  established  a  Pneumoconiosis  Research 
Unit,  near  Cardiff,  Wales  and  their  contribu- 
tions since  then  have  played  a  major  inter- 
national role  in  the  diagnosis,  control  and 
prevention  of  the  disease. 

The  International  Labour  Office,  an  affiliate 
of  the  United  Nations,  has  conducted  several 
meetings  of  international  experts  on  coal 
worker's  pneumoconiosis.  In  1950  they  ac- 
cepted, with  minor  modifications,  a  stand- 
ardized method  of  describing  and  classifying 
the  X-ray  changes  developed  by  Brltlch  In- 
vestigators. This  International  Classification 
was  further  refined  in  1958  and  the  stand- 
ardized X-rays  and  photographs  illustrating 
the  Classification  are  readily  available  from 
the  I.L.O. 

The  British  National  Coal  Board  has  made 
tremendous  strides  In  the  prevention  of  this 
disease.  In  I960  nearly  3.300  new  compensa- 
tion awards  were  granted  for  coal  workers' 
pneumoconiosis,  but  by  1965  this  number 
dropped  to  1.000.  In  addition,  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  Board  since  1959  indicate  a 
gradual  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  Brit- 
ish miners  v?lth  X-ray  evidence  of  this 
disease. 

Essential  for  the  success  of  the  outstand- 
ing British  achievements  has  been  the  co- 
operation of  the  British  National  Union  of 
Mine  Workers.  This  Union  has  been  well 
aware  of  the  problems  and  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing action.  In  fact,  they,  along  with  all 
other  segments  of  the  Industry,  have  known 
that  the  British  government  and  the  British 
people  would  not  allow  coal  mining  to  con- 
tinue to  extract  its  price  of  death  and  dis- 
ability if  there  were  reasonable  alternative 
sources  of  power. 

To  start  this  address  was  easy.  In  the 
United  States  figures  on  death  and  injuries 
are  readily  available,  but  no  one  can  say 
with  any  accuracy  how  many  miners  are 
afflicted  with  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis 
or  the  number  disabled  by  it.  There  are  some 
figures  which  permit  us  to  make  conserva- 
tive estimates.  In  Pennsylvania  iiearly  1.000 
miners  die  of  coal  workera'  pneumoconiosis 
every  year  and  the  same  disease  is  listed  as 
a  contributing  cause  of  death  for  almost 
1.000  more.  Prior  to  1960  coal  workers'  pneu- 
moconiosis rarely  appeared  on  a  death  cer- 
tificate in  Pennsylvania.  The  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  Welfare  and  Retirement 
Fund  found  from  Its  own  records  that  in 
1935  the  death  rate  for  coal  miners  from 
chronic  lung  diseases  was  four  times  greater 
than  for  all  American  males  In  the  same  age- 
gtroup.  In  1966  the  Fund  also  observed  that 
emphysema  and  non-acute  chest  diseases  ap- 
peared as  a  cause  of  death  on  40  percent  of 
the  death  certificates  It  received.  In  addition. 
Fund  records  Indicate  that  the  percentage  of 
coal  miners  dying  from  pneumoconiosis, 
emphysema  and  other  non-acute  lung  dis- 
eases has  more  than  doubled  during  the  last 
20  years. 

Among  the  living,  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  reported  in  1967 


that  19.175  coal  miners  had  X-ray  evidence 
of  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis  and  23,768 
more  were  disabled  by  the  disease.  In  1965, 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  reported  that  — 
throughout  the  entire  Appalachian  soft  coal 
mining  area  1  out  of  ever  10  active  and  1  out 
of  every  5  former  miners  had  X-ray  c.  Idence 
of  the  same  disease. 

These  and  other  American  statistics  are  a 
grisly  repetition  of  those  reported  by  British 
investigators  for  the  last  25  years.  In  Great 
Britain  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis  ac- 
counts for  more  deaths  than  do  all  other 
forms  of  dust  diseases  combined.  Since  1930 
it  has  constituted  the  greatest  medical  and 
social  problem  in  all  industry. 

It  Is  safe  to  conclude  from  all  available  in- 
formation that  In  the  United  States  at  least 
125,000  miners  have  coal  workers'  pneumo- 
coniosis. These  are  frightening  figures.  To 
those  who  would  question  them  I  would  say 
that  in  the  last  20  years  at  least  one  million 
miners  have  been  exposed  to  a  dally  dose  of 
coal  dust. 

Alarming  as  these  statistics  are,  it  Is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  every  one  of  the 
thousands  listed  in  some  report  or  study  is  a 
human  being  whose  lungs  have  been  diseased 
and  disabled  by  breathing  coal  dust.  It  is 
small  consolidation  for  a  miner  vrith  coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis  to  know  that  he  is 
"only"  l*6ut  of  a  group  of  5  or  10  who  are 
so  afflicted.  Every  figure  represents  a  coal 
miner  who  Is  paying  a  dreadful  price  for  his 
long  years  of  service  In  the  mines. 

Scientific  studies  have  repeatedly  shown 
that  achievement  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
nation.  New  discoveries  and  Inventions  usu- 
ally occur  simultaneously  in  a  number  of 
different  locations.  Why  has  coal  workers' 
pneumoconiosis  t)een  an  exception?  Why, 
with  our  outstanding  contributions  in 
medicine,  should  we  stand  today  where  the 
British  did  nearly  30  years  ago?    _ 

A  major  reason  for  this  situation  is  that 
coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis  is  not  well 
known  or  widely  recognized  in  the  United 
States.  Until  recently  little  has  appeared  In 
American  medical  journals  on  this  disease 
and  most  of  the  earlier  articles  were  reports 
on  British  research  and  surveys.  This  lack  Jf 
of  concern  about  coal  workers'  pneumoconi- 
osis has  been  due  in  part  to  a  belief  that 
conditions  reported  in  Britain  could  not  exist 
in  the  United  States.  It  Is  also  due  to  the 
conviction  that  only  silica  and  dust  con- 
taining silica  are  injurious.  Moreover,  there 
is  the  attitude  and  influence  of  employer- 
oriented  physicians  who  avoid  facing  known 
facts  about  the  ravages  of  coal  dust  in  human 
lungs  because  to  do  otherwise  would  cost 
money. 

The  impact  of  physician  knowledge  and 
attitudes  is  apparent  in  inaccurate  or  in- 
complete death  certificates.  These  docu- 
ments are  essential  for  determining  the  ex- 
istence of  a  dangerou.s  dust  requiring  gov- 
ernmental action  for  control  or  eradication. 
Too  often  no  records  mean  no  action.  Physi- 
cian denial  or  avoidance  of  known  facts  can 
also  determine  the  publication  of  Informa- 
tion. In  1956  the  concern  of  some  physicians 
about  management  attitudes  effectively 
blocked  the  publication  of  a  paper  of  mine 
on  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis  in  the  most 
widely  circulated  medical  journal  in  the 
United  States.  One  can  only  wonder  how 
many  times  other  medical  Information  vital 
for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  workers 
has  not  been  published  for  the  same  reason. 
Physician  attitudes  also  Influence  other 
groups  such  as  company  lawyers,  state  leg- 
islators and  officials  who  all-told  are  remark- 
ably resistant  to  the  elimination  or  con- 
trol of  coal  dust  because  it  would  cost 
money. 

A  final  comment  on  our  30-year  lag  be- 
hind the  British  is  provided  by  Dr.  Donald 
Hunter,  the  world-famous  British  authority 
on  occupational  health.  Ten  years  ago  In  his 
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book  "Health  In  Int  ustry"  he  wrote  ex- 
tensively on  coal  woi  kers'  pneumoconloela 
and  said  that  not  untt  1934  did  British  phy- 
sicians begin  to  accept  Che  fact  that  coal  dust 
In  miners'  lungs  prodi  icea  a  slowly  progres- 
sive fatal  disease.  He   sontlnued  to  say,  "It 

must  be  admitted  tbat  medical  men  by  their 

Ul-lnformed  complacei  icy  have  a  heavy  load 
of  responsibility  to  b4  ar  for  this  failure  to 
discover  the  true  stal  t  of  affairs,  a  failure 
which  constitutes  w  lat  Is  probably  the 
greatest  disgrace  In  t  tie  history  of  British 
medicine."  In  1968  Ai  aerlcan  medicine  baa 
barely  begun  to  oven  ome  Its  "Ill-informed 
complacency"  and  "dU  eover  the  true  state  of 
affairs"  regarding  coal  workers'  pneumoconi- 
osis. The  failure  to  ts  ke  earlier  action  con- 
stitutes what  may  be  labeled  In  the  future 
as  the  greatest  dlsgri  ice  In  the  history  of 
American  medicine. 

I  can  vividly  remen  ber.  twenty  years  ago 
when  I  came  with  tli  b  Fund,  the  constant 
stream  of  wheezing,  Ireatbless  coal  miners 
coming  to  the  Area  Office  in  Morgantown 
seeking  relief  from  th«  Ir  struggle  to  breathe. 
I  can  also  remember  h<  iw  overwhelmed  I  felt. 
Never  In  m^  earlier  p  rofesslonal  experience 
had  I  observed  or  heai  d  of  a  single  Industry 
with 'so  nlady  men  wao  seemed  to  be  dla- 
abled  by  their  jobs.  I  i  ay  "seemed  to  be  dis- 
abled by  their  Jobs"  because  doctors  said 
these  men  rarely  had  « lUcosls  and  It  was  un- 
usual to  find  a  physlcl  in  who  suspected  that 
coal  dust  might  be  dai  igerous.  The  disability 
was  called  miners'  as  ;hma  and  It  was  ac- 
cepted by  miners  and  ioclon  as  part  of  the 

Job.  r 

We,  In  ttae  Fund,  /  also  became  acutely 
aware  of  the  unusui  1  medical  care  these 
breathless  miners  req  ilred.  They  had  more 
colds  and  other  respl  'atory  Infections  than 
other  miners  and  tl  lese  Infections  lasted 
longer.  Some  of  these  men  would  get  so  bad 
with  a  cold  tbey  ha  1  to  be  hospitalized, 
where  they  frequent]  f  would  stay  for  two 
and  three  weeks,  sev  iral  times  every  year. 
Oxygen  in  the  hoeplta  or  at  home  seemed  to 
bring  more  relief  thai  anything  else.  If  all 
the  tanks  of  oxygen  these  men  bave  used 
were  laid  end-to-end  I  would  venture  that 
a  long  green  line  would  run  at  least  6,000 
miles — twice  across  th(  nation  coast-to-coast. 

In  searching  for  the  cause  of  this  shortness 
of  breath  we  could  noi  agree  with  those  doc- 
tors who  claimed  thai  It  was  due  to  "com- 
pensatlonitls"  or  nerv  msness.  I  can  assure 
you  that  were  I  as  bre  ithless  as  some  of  the 
miners  I  have  seen  I  \  'ould  be  nervous.  But 
to  claim  it  was  due  to  nervousness  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  ( ust  was  nonsense.  I 
know  of  one  doctor  <  rho  even  maintained 
that  breathleseness  wa  i  due  simply  to  a  fear 
of  coal  mining. 

Our  search  for  ans  vers  also  included  a 
review  of  death  certlflc  ktes  but  they  were  no 
help.  Heart  failure  or  rl|  ;ht-Blded  enlargement 
of  the  heart  was  often  given  as  the  cause  of 
death  but  there  woul  1  be  no  mention  of 
what  we  now  know  ^  'as  the  cause  of  the 
heart  falltire — coal  woi  kers'  pneumoconiosis. 
Some  certificates  state  1  that  an  automobile 
accident  or  cancer  wa<  the  immediate  cause 
of  death  and  the  dus ;  disease  was  not  re- 
corded. I  personally  k  new  of  a  number  of 
breathless  miners  In  ivhoee  cases  this  oc- 
curred. 

No  government  agei  icy.  Including  health 
departments,  could  a  iswer  our  questions. 
They  were  all  willing  to  Usten  but  no  one 
knew  the  cause  of  the  ireathlessness  and  no 
one  was  willing  to  v  en  guess  how  many 
breathless  miners  were  llsabled  by  their  Jobs. 

The  Fund  was  unata  le  to  get  any  help  or 


Information  from  any 


source.  As  part  of  Its 


long-range  endeavor  1 1  provide  beneficlarlea 
with  a  high  quality  of  i  nedlcal  care,  the  Fund 


embarked    early   on    a 


program   to   develop 


professional  understan  ling  of  chest  rtlscasco 
among  coal  miners.  O^r  the  years  the  Fund 
has: 


I.  Prepared,  published  and  distributed 
summaries  of  available  knowledge  on  coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis. 

3.  Arranged  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
benefldartes  at  teaching  Institutions  con- 
cerned with  the  advancement  of  knowledge 

In  this  field, 

3.  Distributed  widely  to  physicians  current 
Information  as  it  is  received  from  authorita- 
tive sources. 

4.  Stimulated  and  assisted  practicing  phy- 
sicians and  research  scientists  In  recording 
and  publishing  their  reports. 

6.  Providing  drugs,  oxygen,  oxygen  equip- 
ment and  other  therapeutic  measures  for 
hospital  and  ambulatory  patients  suffering 
from  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis. 

6.  Assisted  In  the  planning  and  execution 
of  numerous  conferences  with  physicians  and 
other  Interested  professional  personnel. 

7.  Arranged  for  national  and  International 
authorltlte  to  meet  with  the  phjrslclans  In 
coal  mining  areas  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
latest  research  and  findings  In  coal  workers' 
pneumoconiosis. 

8.  Encouraged  and  assisted  the  n.S.  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
in  their  efforts  to  determine  the  prevalence 
of  cofU  workers'  pneumoconiosis. 

9.  Assisted  In  the  formulation  of  state  and 
Federal  disability  policies  relative  to  this  dis- 
ease entity. 

10.  Utilized  clinical  research  developed  in 
former  Miners  Memorial  Hospitals  to  hasten 
the  provision  of  adequate  medical  care  for 
coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis. 

II.  Encouraged  and  assisted  Federal  and 
state  siirveys  and  studies  of  dust  diseases  oc- 
curring among  coal  miners. 

12.  Introduced  and  encouraged  utilization 
of  the  "International  X-Ray  Classification  of 
Coal  Workers'  Pneumoconiosis"  for  the  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  this  disease. 

As  President  Boyle  said  recently  In  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  "In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Fund  and  the  Union  none  of 
these  achievements  would  have  been  possible. 
Working  together  with  all  other  Interested 
groups  It  Is  possible  today  to  record  an  Im- 
pressive development  little  known  to  those 
outside  the  coal  Industry.  Despite  this  rec- 
ord, of  which  we  are  Justly  proud,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done." 

In  describing  coal  workers'  pneumoconio- 
sis I  have  briefly  touched  on  the  character- 
istic symptoms  such  as  coughing  and  breath - 
lessness  on  exertion.  This  disease  also  pro- 
duces disability,  varying  from  slight  breath- 
lessness  on  effort  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease  to  severe  shortness  of  breath.  Pre- 
mature death  is  preceded  by  total  Incapacity 
for  work  in  the  advanced  stages.  Coal  dust 
Is  a  killer  but  death  comes  slowly.  What  Is 
the  present  situation  with  respect  to  coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis?  What  courses  of 
action  are  open  to  us? 

Most  coal  miners  disabled  by  coal  workers' 
pneumoconiosis  are  unable  to  secure  work- 
men's compensation  awards.  Unfortunately, 
disability  determinations  have  not  been 
solely  a  medical  problem.  They  are  also  of 
considerable  economic  and  legal  Interest. 
The  question  of  determining  the  part  played 
by  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis  in  a  miner's 
disability  has  often  been  purely  political  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  medicine.  In  fact,  in 
workmen's  compensation  cases  most  physi- 
cians have  largely  abdicated  to  the  lawyers. 

Today,  Alabama,  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia are  the  only  coal  mining  states  that 
specifically  provide  workmen's  compensation 
coverage  for  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis. 
Alabama  passed  Its  legislation  in  1952  and 
Virginia  in  May  of  this  year.  Virginia  had 
passed  similar  legislation  a  few  years  ago  but 
pressures  were  brought  to  bear  and  it  was 
repealed  after  one  year.  I  am  sure  history 
will  not  repeat  Itself.  The  Pennsylvania 
amendment  became  effective  December  1, 
1966. 


Just  as  the  tremendous  British  achieve- 
ments would  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  cooperation  of  the  National  Union  of 
Mine  Workers  so  can  we  say  that  the  work- 
men's compensation  laws  would  not  have 
been  passed  In   Alabama,   Pennsylvania   and 

Virginia  without  the  coBco'ted  action  of  the 

United   Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Opposition  to  specifically  listing  coal  work- 
ers' pneumoconiosis  as  a  compensable  disease 
is  best  typified  by  the  recent  statement  of  a 
chairman  of  a  state  silicosis  medical  board 
who  said  he  would  resign  before  he  would 
agree  to  certifying  miners  with  the  disease 
for  compensation  awards. 

Compensation  awards  at  best  are  little  help 
to  a  miner  disabled  by  coal  workers'  pneu- 
moconiosis. It  Is  one  thing  to  receive  a  cash 
award  and  an  artificial  limb  for  the  loss  of 
a  leg  but  a  lung  cannot  be  replaced.  It  Is 
far  better  to  prevent  these  losses.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  of  coal  workers'  pneumocon- 
iosis which  can  and  should  be  prevented. 

The  first  and  most  Important  preventive 
measure  is  a  Just  suppression  campaign.  This 
requires  the  effective  control  of  coal  dust  at 
its  soiirce,  whether  below  or  above  the 
ground.  The  International  Labour  Office  has 
set  standards  for  what  It  thought  to  be  safe 
levels  of  dustiness  In  mines  and  many  Eu- 
ropean countries  are  meeting  them.  In  1965 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  announced 
that  a  Joint  committee  representing  the 
Division  of  Occupational  Health  and  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  was  working  on  Ins^- 
ments  and  procedures  necessary  for  the  con- 
trol of  dust  in  coal  mines.  Three  years  should 
be  sufficient  time  to  duplicate  and  poaslbly 
Improve  on  Instruments  and  techniques 
which  have  been  used  successfully  In  Britain 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  early  release  of 
this  information  will  help  to  improve  dust 
control  measures  in  American  mines.  While 
dust  suppression  is  primarily  an  engineering 
problem,  to  be  effective  It  is  essential  and 
the  coal  miners,  engineers,  physicians,  man- 
agement and  the  government  all  take  an 
active  role. 

In  Britain  a  second  preventive  measure  has 
been  the  limitation  of  the  coal  miners'  total 
period  of  dust  exposure.  The  British  health 
and  compensation  legislation,  plus  a  na- 
tionalized coal  Industry,  have  permitted  them 
to  limit  the  working  period  on  a  dusty  Job; 
plan  an  upper  age  limit  on  hazardous  dust 
exposure;  and  advise  employment  In  less 
dusty  jobs  when  Indicated.  These  measures 
have  been  accomplished  without  the  miner 
losing  his  job  or  lowering  his  income.  Closely 
associated  has  been  the  National  Coal  Board 
medical  program  which  is  concerned  primar- 
ily with  the  early  detection  of  coal  workers 
pneumoconiosis.  Routine  i}eriodic  X-rays  and 
physical  examinations  are  used  to  make  the 
earliest  p>osslble  diagnosis  and  assure  the 
miner  and  the  Board  that  the  disease  Is  not 
progressing.  This  procedure  also  provides  a 
mechanism  for  judging  the  effectiveness  of 
dust  control  measures. 

Experience  in  the  United  States  indicates 
that  a  third  preventive  measure  requires 
better  workmen's  compensation  legislation 
and  enforcement  of  existing  occupational 
health  laws  and  regulations.  This  encour- 
ages the  early  application  and  Improvement 
of  known  preventive  measures. 

The  fourth  preventive  measure  requires 
a  medical  research  program  designed  to  solve 
some  fundamental  problems,  such  as  the  pre- 
cise rol<!  of  coal  dust  in  the  lungs,  the  cause 
and  correct  measurement  of  breathlessneas 
on  exertion,  the  value  and  effectiveness  of 
various  types  of  treatment  and  the  safe 
limit  of  total  dust  exposure.  Only  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  conduct  and  support 
the  In-depth,  unbiased  research  necessary 
to  solve  these  problems.  Congressional  ap- 
propriations for  medical  research  on  coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis  passed  the  tl  mll- 
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Hon  mark  two  years  ago  but  European  and 
British  investigators  have  been  spending 
nearly  $20  million  yearly  for  research  on  the 
same  disease  with  outstanding  resuiu,  par- 
ticularly in  Britain.  Let  me  make  It  clear 
that  the  answers  sought  by  medical  research 

Should  not  delay  the  improvement  ot  dust 
suppression  campaigns. 

While  we  continue  to  urge  Intensified  gov- 
ernment research  on  dust  diseases  among 
coal  miners  It  should  be  noted  that  in  the 
last  five  years  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
has  spent  somewhat  more  than  $5  million 
on  this  very  type  of  research.  Unfortunately, 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  research  on 
the  cause  of  coal  workers'  pneimioconlosis 
and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines'  studies  on  In- 
struments essential  for  dust  control  have  in 
effect  come  to  a  premature  halt  despite  our 
best  efforts  to  avoid  such  an  occurrence.  In 
addition,  the  Appalachian  Laboratories  for 
Occupational  Respiratory  Disease  at  the  West 
Virginia  University  Medical  Center,  which 
we  acclaimed  with  such  high  hopes  for  the 
future,  is  relatively  dormant.  A  research 
project  designed  to  study  the  heart  and 
lung  damage  of  400  coal  miners  In  two  years 
has  completed  the  examination  of  only  35 
men  In  one  and  one-half  years. 

There  has  been  little  public  discussion 
about  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis  until 
recently.  It  has  now  jumped  from  obscurity 
as  a  scarcely  recognized  disease  bidden  for 
decades  In  the  chests  of  coal  miners  to  the 
headlines  and  wide  technical  discussion  In 
the  United  States  and  other  countries.  The 
ravages  of  disability  and  death  are  the  daily 
penalties  paid  for  not  preventing  this  disease. 
Throughout  the  world  the  great  plagues, 
polio,  typhus,  malaria  and  smallpox  are 
being  eradicated.  Coal  workers'  pneumoconio- 
sis, a  manmade  plague,  can  be  eliminated  In 
one  generation. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Rxpoars  or  CoMPraoLLsa  OaNxaAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  opportunity  for  sav- 
ings in  procurement  costs  by  Improved  pro- 
curement policies  and  procedures.  National 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Administration, 
dated  September  24,  1968  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  policy  revision  to  require 
airport  sponsors  to  use  funds  derived  from 
sales  of  donated  Federal  land  for  specific  air- 
port purposes.  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Transportation,  dated 
September  24,  1968  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  economies  available  if  excess 
Federal  personal  property  Is  used  to  furnish 
State  employment  security  agencies.  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security,  Department  of 
Labor,  Jated  September  25,  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  proposals  for  improving  the 
system  for  management  of  repair  and  main- 
tenance of  buildings  and  utilities.  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Depcutment  of  the  Interior, 
dated  September  25.  1968  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operattons. 


Thuo    PixrsaxNCS    and   Sixth    Prdvbxnck 

CLASSinCATION  FOB  CeKTAIN  AUINS 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immlgra- 
Uon  and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 

preference  classifications  for  certain  aliens 

(with  accompanying  papers);   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER: 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;   to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

"AssxMBLT  Joint  Resolution  36 

"Relative  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Pa- 
cific mackerel  resource 

"Whereas,  The  Pacific  mackerel  constitutes 
an  Important  resource  to  all  citizens  of  Cali- 
fornia by  providing  jobs,  food,  recreation  and 
other  economic  benefits;  and 

"Whereas,  There  is  a  need  to  sustain  this 
important  resource  by  maintaining  and  in- 
creasing the  Pacific  mackerel  population 
along  the  coasts  of  California  and  Bata  Cali- 
fornia In  Mexico;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Pacific  mackerel  population 
off  California  and  B^  California  has  ex- 
perienced a  severe  decline;  and 

"Whereas.  At  the  present  time  the  bulk 
of  the  Pacific  mackerel  population  is  located 
off  Mexico:  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  apparent  that  remedial 
action  must  be  Initiated  to  rehabilitate  this 
Important  economic  and  recreational  re- 
source; now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
California,  jointly.  That  the  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game  Is  requested  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements,  with  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  government  of  Mexico,  to 
provide  for  meetings  of  Callfomlan  and 
Mexican  scientists,  at  which  data  and  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  status  of  the  Pacific 
mackerel  can  be  exchanged  in  order  that  all 
scientific  information  may  be  considered  and 
gaps  In  data  may  be  identified,  so  that  the 
exact  status  of  the  population  can  be  ascer- 
telned;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  representatives  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  State  and  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  are  Invited  to  participate  in  this 
exchange  of  scientific  information;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Fish  and  Game  Is  requested  to 
report  on  the  progress  of  such  scientific  data 
exchange  to  the  Legislature  not  later  than 
February  1,  1969;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
JUnited  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  State,  to  the  Director 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  to  the  Director  of  the  California 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  California;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"HOtTSE  RasoLtmoN  457 
"Relative    to     eliminating     Ux     exemption 

granted  to  American-owned  foreign- regis- 
tered ships 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  has  an  un- 
favorable balance  of  payments  due  to  w<Hrld- 
wlde  commitments  In  the  defense  of  democ- 
racy; and 


"Whereas,  The  tax  exemption  currently 
granted  American  shipping  firms  which 
registered  their  ships  under  foreign  flags  have 
resulted  in  an  tuinual  drain  In  the  balance  of 
payments  of  approximately  one  billion  dol- 
lars: and 

"Whereas,  The  owners  of  these  ships  have 
escaped  paying  their  proportionate  share  of 
the  cost  of  our  government  when  other  busi- 
nesses and  Individuals  are  required  to;   and 

"Whereas,  The  elimination  of  the  tax 
exemption  granted  to  American-owned,  for- 
eign-registered ships  win  aid  in  redressing 
our  unfavorable  balance  of  payments  and 
enable  our  Merchant  Marine  to  compete  more 
favorably  on  the  high  seas;  now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  the  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  California  respectfully  memorializes  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  to  eliminate  the 
tax  exemption  currently  granted  to  Ameri- 
can-owned, foreign-registered  ships;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 


CONVENTION  ON  OFFENSES  AND 
CERTAIN  OTHER  ACTS  COM- 
MITTED ON  BOARD  AIRCRAPT— 
REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  injunction 
of  secrecy  be  removed  from  Executive  L, 
90th  Congress,  second  session,  the  Con- 
vention on  Offenses  and  Certain  Other 
Acts  Committed  on  Board  Aircraft, 
signed  at  Tokyo  on  September  14.  1963. 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  today  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  Convention,  together  with  the  mes- 
sage from  the  President,  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
that  the  President's  message  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  pf  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I 
transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  Conven- 
tion on  Offenses  and  Certain  Other  Acts 
Committed  on  Board  Aircraft,  signed  at 
Tokyo  on  September  14.  1963. 1  transmit 
also,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
the  report  of  the  Secreftiry  of  State  with 
respect  to  the  Convention. 

For  several  years  the  United  States  has 
supported  the  development  of  a  multi- 
lateral convention  dealing  with  crimes 
and  other  acts  jeopardizing  safety,  com- 
mitted on  board  aircraft  engaged  in  in- 
ternational aviation.  Since  aircraft  in  in- 
ternational air  transportation  may  tra- 
verse sovereign  airspace  at  great  speeds, 
and  in  some  cases  travel  between  na- 
tional borders  in  a  matter  of  a  few  min- 
utes, continuity  of  Jurisdiction  with  re- 
spect to  crimes  and  offenses  committed 
on  such  aircraft  is  particularly  necessary. 
Presently,  there  is  no  widely  accepted 
rule  establishing  such  continuity  of 
jurisdiction. 
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tee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Avlafblon  Organization 
(ICAO),  at  its  Sixlh  Session  in  June 
1950,  initiated  a  stU(  y  of  the  possibility 
of  negotiating  a  tres  ty  which  would  es- 
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:ommitted  on  board 

atters.  During  the 


ensuing  13  years  thelattendant  problems 
were  discussed  fully  ind  their  resolutions 
negotiated.  The  United  States  of  America 
was  a  major  supponer  of  this  Conven- 
tion. To  date,  the  qonventlon  has  been 
signed  by  29  states,  J  icludlng  the  United 
States,  and  has  bee  i  ratified  by  six. 

Several  features  n  ake  the  Tokyo  Con- 
vention a  desirable  ntemational  agree- 
ment. First,  a  posit  ve  rule  of  interna- 
tional law  is  establshed  between  con- 
tracting states  whic  i  provides  that  the 
state  in  which  an  a  rcraft  is  registered 
is  competent  to  exen  ise  Jurisdiction  over 
offenses  committed  i  .board  that  aircraft 
when  it  U  In  flight,  >r  on  the  surface  of 
the  high  seas  or  an:  other  area  outside 
the  territory  of  anj  state.  The  Tokyo 
Convention  does  not  establish  a  rule  of 
exclusive  jurisdictloii;  rather.  It  assures 
that  at  least  the  sate  of  registration 
will  have  the  compe  «nce  to  exercise  its 
Jurisdiction  while  p  trmltting  the  exer- 
cise of  concurrent  J  irisdlctlon  by  other 
countries,  depending  upon  their  respec- 
tive Interests  in  the  offense  and  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  tn  ditional  rules  of  in- 
ternational law  reg  irdlng  assertion  of 
jurisdiction. 

Second,  the  Convei  itlon  provides  for  an 
element  of  certalntj  in  the  powers  and 
authority  of  the  a  rcraft  commander. 
Without  the  applicab  le  provisions,  the  ac- 
tions of  the  comma  ider  In  apprehend- 
ing or  "offloading"  an  offender  are  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  ti  le  country  in  which 
he  lands;  the  correct  ness  of  his  decisions 
also  may  be  judged  in  accordance  with 
the  national  law  of  the  country  over- 
flown. If  the  comnunder's  conduct  was 
reasonable  under  th<  circumstances,  the 
Tokyo  Convention  p  rotects  him  against 
possible  civil  llabllit:  or  criminal  prose- 
cution. Additionally,  any  other  member 
of  the  crew,  any  pas;  enger,  the  owner  or 
operator  of  the  aire  aft  and  the  person 
on  whose  behalf  the  1  ight  was  performed, 
will  be  immunized  le  sally  if  their  actions 
are  reasonable  and  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Convention.  Such 
Immunity  will  creat;  attitudes  and  ac- 
tions, where  necessa  y,  that  will  signifi- 
cantly contribute  ti  maintaining  the 
safety  of  flight  in  ini  ernational  aviation. 
Third,  the  Convention  provides  for 
rules  and  procedures  tor  the  disembarka- 
tion of  an  offender  w  lich  may  be  utilized 
by  the  commander  ir  the  territory  of  any 
state  in  which  the  a:  rcraft  lands.  Provi- 
sion is  also  made  in  the  Convention  for 
the  right  of  the  aircraft  commander  to 
deliver  certain  persons  to  the  competent 
authorities  of  a  contracting  state  in 
which  he  lands.  Fuither,  the  receiving 
state  is  obliged  to  tal  e  delivery  of  an  of- 
fender and,  upon  bel  ig  satisfied  that  the 
circumstances  so  wa  rrant,  to  take  cus- 
tody or  other  mea:  ures  to  ensure  the 
presence  of  such  a  suspected  offender. 
The  Convention  con  alns  several  provi- 
sions designed  to  pro  ect  the  rights  of  an 
alleged  offender  and  t  >  ensure  expeditious 
legal  disposition  of  tl  e  case. 


Finally,  and  of  particular  importance, 
in  the  context  of  recent  events,  the  Con- 
vention contains  specific  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  hijacking  of  aircraft.  These 
provisions  require  that  a  contracting 
state  in  which  a  hijacked  aircraft  lands 
"shall  permit  its  passengers  and  crew  to 
continue  their  journey  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, and  shall  return  Ihe  aircraft  and 
its  cargo  to  the  persons  lawfully  entitled 
to  possession."  (Art.  11) 

This  Convention  is  important  to  the 
passengers,  aircraft  commanders  and 
their  crews  engaged  in  international 
flights,  the  owners  and  operators  of  air- 
craft and  the  persons  on  whose  behalf 
the  flights  are  performed.  It  represents 
a  significant  development  in  interna- 
tional law.  I  recommend  that  the  Con- 
vention be  given  favorable  consideration 
by  the  Senate. 

Submission  of  this  treaty  to  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  delayed  because  of  the  need 
to  assure  that  implementing  legislation 
could  be  drafted  which  is  fully  consistent 
with  the  national  interest.  This  has  now 
been  confirmed  by  all  pertinent  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch.  Although  it  Is 
now  late  in  the  session,  I  believe  that  the 
ciurent  importance  of  problems  in  the 
area  covered  by  the  treaty  indicate  the 
desirability  of  early  ratification.  I  there- 
fore hope  that  the  Senate  may  find  time 
to  consider  it  before  adjournment. 

The  recommended  legislation  neces- 
sary to  implement  the  provisions  of  this 
Convention  will  be  submitted  separately 
to  the  Congress. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

Thk  Whits  House,  September  25. 1968. 


REPORTS    OF    A    COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  or  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  385.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  of  additional  copies 
of  Its  hearings  entitled  "Riots,  Civil  and 
Criminal  Disorders"  (Rept.  No.  1582); 

S.  Res.  386.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations; 

S.  Res.  390.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  its  hearings 
on  "Economic  Development  Opportunity"  for 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
(Rept.  No.  1583)  : 

S.  Res.  392.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Oovernment  Operations  of  additional  copies 
of  the  hearings  entitled  "Riots,  Civil  and 
Criminal  Disorders"    (Rept.  No.   1584); 

S.  Res.  393.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary; and 

S.  Res.  395.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  a  history  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1585). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, with  amendments : 

S.  1943.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
4,  1950  (64  Stat.  411).  to  provide  salary  in- 
creases for  certain  members  of  the  police 
force  of  the  Library  of  Congress  (Rept.  No. 
1586) ;  and 

S.  Res.  382.  Resolution  establishing  the 
Conunlaalon  on  Arts  and  Antiquities  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  1587). 


September  25,  1968 

EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

T.  Harold  Scott,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
S.  4074.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miao  Ylng 
Floyd;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLUNGS: 
S.  4075.  A  bin   to  amend  section  3301  of 
title    38.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
release  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs of  information  pertaining  to  veterans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BATH: 
S.  4076.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manfred 
Durcznk,   his   wife,   Margund   Durczak,   and 
their  son  Malte  Durczak;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
S.  4077.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
Carlo   Loproto;    to    the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
80— CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
TO  EXPRESS  THE  SENSE  OP  THE 
CONGRESS  RELATING  TO  THE 
NIGERIA-BIAPRA  AREA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  last  several  months  I  have 
spoken  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  the  horrors  of  the  Nigeria-Blafra  con- 
flict no  less  than  15  specific  times. 

I  have  deplored  the  callousness  and 
Inhumanity  of  both  sides  that  permit  the 
death  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inno- 
cents. I  have  condemned  using  the  lives 
of  noncombatants  as  propaganda  tools 
by  both  sides. 

I  have  called  on  every  possible  inter- 
national organization  to  do  their  utmost 
in  securing  relief  for  the  now  millions 
dying  of  disease  and  starvation  in  Biafra 
and  sections  of  the  eastern  region  now 
reoccupied  by  Federal  troops. 

Many  Senators  have  joined  in  this  ef- 
fort to  stir  the  conscience  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people.  Specifically.  Sena- 
tors Sparkman,  Kennedy,  Dodd,  Russell, 
Lausche,  Hartke,  Brooke,  McGovern, 
MONDALE,  McCarthy,  Mansfield,  and 
others  have  called  for  a  resolution  of 
this  disgrace  to  humanity.  Members  of 
the  House  have  also  Joined  in  condemn- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  conflict  and  called 
for  a  solution  which  would  bring  swift 
aid  to  the  dying. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Georgia  TMr.  Russell] 
made  a  very  Interesting  observation  dur- 
ing the  floor  debate  following  the  speech 
of  Senator  Kennedy.  Both  speech  and 
observation  dealt  with  the  Nigeria- 
Blafra  conflict.  Senator  Russell  said: 

The  more  reports  I  hear  of  the  terrible 
genocide  that  is  being  practiced  on  the  Ibo 
tribesmen  in  Biafra,  the  greater  sense  of 
guilt  I  feel  for  being  in  a  position  of  some 
little  consequence  in  our  Government— or 
at  least  a  U.S.  Senator  was.  at  one  time,  con- 
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sldered  to  be  of  some  little  Importance — 
and  being  so  completely  helpless  and  unable 
to  do  something  about  it. 

I  am  certainly  not  recommending  any 
form  of  military  intervention  on  the  part  of 
the  United  SUtes.  I  do  not  tiiink  that  is 
necessary.  I  believe,  however,  this  country 
has  not  exerted  the  pressure  that  it  could 
bring  to  bear  throughout  the  world,  most 
particularly  on  Great  Britain,  to  bring  about 
by  some  means,  a  cessation  of  this  mass 
murder  or  attempted  genocide. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  every 
Senator  shares  that  same  sense  of  frus- 
tration expressed  by  one  of  the  most 
powerful  Members  of  the  Senate  leader- 
ship, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell!. I  also  share  the  bewilderment  of 
the  Senator  when  he  speaks  of  the 
strange  partnership  between  Britain  and 
the  Soviet  Union  in  supplying  the  most 
sophisticated  weaponry  to  the  Nigerian 
Federal  Government.  Surely,  the  arming 
of  one  combatant  with  jet  fighters  and 
bombers,  and  rapld-flre  small  arms  and 
sanctioning  his  bloody  and  fratricidal 
war  against  a  minority  reduced  to  fight- 
ing with  spears,  is  creating  a  scenario 
for  genocide. 

Through  nearly  constant  contact  with 
the  State  Department.  I  have  tried  to  re- 
main current  with  events  in  that  devas- 
tated area.  I  believe  that  the  Department 
is  truly  doing  all  It  can  under  present  cir- 
cumstances and  that  their  frustration 
equals  my  own  and  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress. 

However,  there  is  something  that  the 
Congress  can  do  to  provide  the  adminis- 
tration with  additional  thrust  in  its  ef- 
forts to  achieve  a  resolution  of  this  in- 
creasingly urgent  and  vital  problem. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man],  I  submit  a  Senate  concurrent  reso- 
lution and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  under  the 
rule,  the  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  80)  submitted  by  Mr.  Proxmire  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Sparkman,  and  Mr.  Dodd), 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  80 

Whereas  the  Goverimient  of  the  United 
States,  In  concert  with  numerous  national 
and  International  orgamzatlons,  has  sought 
means  of  providing  humanitarian  assistance 
to  the  sufiering  innocents  in  the  Nigeria- 
Blafra  area,  which  means  would  be  acceptable 
to  both  sides  of  the  conflict  In  such  area;  and 

Whereas  these  efforts  have  not  proven  suc- 
cessful m  securing  the  relief  required  for  the 
needy  in  such  area;  and 

Whereas  the  continued  deprivation  of  the 
basic  necessities  for  continuance  of  life  will 
result  In  the  death  by  starvation  or  related 
disease  of  millions  of  innocents:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  it  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  make  all  necessary  efforts,  through 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations,  to  bring  before  the  United  Nations, 
for  Its  consideration  at  the  earliest  possible 
time,  the  matter  of  developing  and  achieving 
some  practical  means  for  meeting  the  urgent 


and  extraordinary  humanitarian  relief  re- 
qulremenu  of  the  needy  in  the  Nlgerla-Blafra 
area  and  achieving  the  immediate  placement 
of  United  Nations  peace  observers  in  such 
area. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
concurrent  resolution  is  a  simple  one.  I 
believe  that  its  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  without  dragging  in  a  lot  of  issues 
that  are  peripheral  right  ifcw  and  whose 
mention  would  only  servC  to  inflame 
rather  than  produce  harmony. 

The  concurrent  resolution  recognizes 
the  horrors  of  what  is  occurring  In 
Nigeria-Blafra.  It  takes  note  of  the 
various  efforts  made  by  the  world  com- 
munity and  their  failure.  It  calls  for  im- 
mediate placement  of  the  relief  needs  of 
the  starving  on  the  emergency  agenda 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 
It  specifically  calls  for  immediate  place- 
ment of  neutral  observers  in  the  areas 
under  consideration  to  prevent  a  blood- 
bath that  might  take  place  despite  the 
assurances  and  desires  of  Federal  au- 
thorities in  Lagos.  It  also  calls  for  de- 
termination of  specific  modalities  of 
getting  aid  to  those  in  dire  need. 

Surely,  If  the  United  Nations  has  a 
clear  mandate  to  take  decisive  action  it  Is 
here.  I  camnot  think  of  a  situation  that 
cries  out  more  clearly  for  U.N.  action 
under  the  charter,  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  and  the  various 
Human  Rights  Conventions  created  by 
the  U.N.  to  protect  just  those  human 
rights  that  are  now  being  denied  In 
Nigeria-Blafra. 

Mr.  President,  my  feelings  in  rising  to 
address  the  Senate  on  the  Nigeria-Blafra 
civil  war  are  quite  mixed.  I  am,  with  my 
colleagues,  horrified  at  the  inhuman  cal- 
lousness that  permits  tens  of  thousands 
of  irmocents  to  die  from  disease  and 
starvation  of  epidemic  propKjrtlons. 

I  have  experienced,  as  have  my  col- 
leagues, alternating  optimism  and  near 
despair  as  reports  arriving  from  Addis 
Ababa  first  trumpeting  an  agreement  in 
principle  for  relief  routes  and  then  sotto 
voce  listing  the  stublwrn  persistence  of 
both  sides  in  milking  the  impasse  for 
every  bit  of  political  mileage  possible. 
Pride  and  politics  again  seem  more  im- 
portant than  the  lives  of  millions  of  non- 
combatants. 

But,  unfortunately,  I  have  also  ex- 
perienced the  unwanted  satisfaction  of 
hearing  over  and  over,  "I  told  you  so." 
Again  and  again  I  have  told  the  Senate 
that  our  failure  to  place  the  United 
States  again  in  the  forefront  of  the  strug- 
gle for  universal  human  rights  would 
see  this  movement  halt  its  progress.  I 
have  also  pointed  out  that  lack  of  leader- 
ship would  permit,  through  default,  the 
renewal  of  vicious  acts  of  mass  Inhu- 
manity. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  how  I  view  the 
civil  war  in  Nigeria-Blafra — a  horribly 
vivid  example  of  what  international  co- 
operation in  protecting  human  rights 
might  have  prevented  had  we  in  the 
United  States  continued  our  leadership 
role  in  this  all-Important  struggle. 

I  shall  not  belabor  the  point  of  our  im- 
plicit responsibility  further  during  the 
course  of  my  remarks.  But  no  one  in  this 
Chamber  should  be  able  to  look  at  the 


mass  starvation  and  death  in  Biafra,  and 
certain  sections  of  territory  now  held  by 
the  Federal  Nigerian  Government,  with- 
out asking  himself  the  question,  "Could 
this  possibly  have  been  prevented  had 
we  persisted  in  our  leadership  role  in  this 
quest  for  guaranteed  human  rights  of  all 
men?" 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  before, 
the  need  of  the  starving  Is  obvious  and 
compelling.  It  cries  to  high  heaven  for 
action  on  the  part  of  all  the  world  com- 
munity. And  to  the  degree  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  allow  themselves  to  be 
lulled  by  the  claim  that  the  elimination 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  fel- 
lows Is  an  Internal  affair,  to  that  degree 
will  our  moral  courage  be  bankrupt  and 
our  humane  concern  for  others  a  thin 
veneer. 

Our  responsibility  grows  awesomely 
with  the  death  of  each  innocent  man, 
woman,  and  child. 


RESOLUTION 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  396— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO 
DOUGLAS  F.  WOOLSTON 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  the  following  original  res- 
olution, which  was  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar: 

S.  Res.  396 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Douglas  P.  Woolston,  son  of  Norman  C. 
Woolston.  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  of  one  year's 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to 
be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public  hear- 
ings have  been  scheduled  for  Wednesday, 
October  2,  1968,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building  on  the 
following  nominations: 

Harold  Barefoot  Sanders,  Jr.,  of  Texas, 
to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit,  vice  Charles  Pahy. 

Albert  J.  Henderson,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  northern 
district  of  Georgia,  vice  Lewis  R.  Mor- 
gan, elevated. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearings  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  i>e  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  fMr.  McClellan], 
the     Senator     from     Nebraska     [Mr. 
HruskaI.  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing on  the  nomination  of  David  Stahl, 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge. 
Third  Circuit,  vice  a  new  position  created 
under    Public    Law     90-347     approved 
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June  18,  1968,  haa 
Wednesday,  Octobei 
a.m.,  in  room  2228, 
Building. 

At  the  Indicated 
sons  interested  In 
such  representatlonslas 

The  subcommittee 
ator  from  Arkansaa 
the     Senator     froc  i 
Hruska],  and  mysel , 


th! 


tme  and  place  per- 

hearlng  may  make 

may  be  pertinent. 

consists  of  the  Sen- 

[Mr.  McClellah], 

Nebraska     [Mr. 

as  chairman. 


RECOMMITAL  OP 
EXECUTIVE 
COMtATTTEE  OH 
TIONS 


J0MINATI0N80N 
TO    THE 
FOREIGN  RELA- 


CAIjESDAR 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr. 

tlve  session,  I  ask 
that  the  nomlnatlois 
Calendar  deslgnate( 
message  No.  320,  be 
Committee  on  Forei^ 

The  PRESIDINO 
objection,. it  Is  so 
nomlnatloos.  de8lgni(ted 
No.  892  will  be  sent 
tee. 

The  nominations 
follows: 

UNITD  IlATIOlfS 


E^resident.  in  execu- 

unanimous  consent 

on  the  Executive 

Calendar  No.  892. 

recommitted  to  the 

Relations. 

OFFICER.  Without 

qrdered,  and  all  the 

under  Calmdar 

lack  to  the  oommit- 

'ecommltted  are  as 


Representative  of  the 
ica  to  the  ISth  seaaio  i 
ference  of  the  Uniteti 
Scientific,  and  Cultuijal 

WlllUm  Benton,  of 
AlTln  Christian  Eurlci, 
Katlei  Scofleld  Loucbpelm 
of  Coliunbla. 
James  H.  SCcCrocklln. 
Frederick  Seltz,  of  Illl|ioU 
Robert  H.  B.  Wade,  of 


Vfiited  States  of  Amer- 
of  the  General  Con- 
Nations  Educational, 
Organisation 

Cdnnectlcut. 
,  of  Oolorado. 

of  tbe  District 

}f  Texas. 


Alternate  representativt 
of  America  to  the  15t  i 
eral  Conference  of  tht 
cational.  Scientific, 
zation 


Marietta  Moody  Brool  ■, 
Elizabeth  Ann  BrownJ 
Morton  Keller,  of 
George  E.  Taylor,  of  Vllashlngton. 


RECESS 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of 


ident.  imder  the  preTlt>us 
tlve  session,  I  move 
in  recess  imtll  10  o'clock 
Ing. 

The  motion  was 
o'clock  and  48  minute^ 
In  executive  session, 
morrow,  Thursday, 
at  10  ajn. 


NOMINA'  IONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  25, 
Thx 


Faiy 


Harold  Barefoot  SaiU^, 
be  VS.  circuit  Judge, 
Circuit,  vice  Charles 

Albert  J.  Henderson,  . 
Judge  for  the  northern 
vice  Lewis  R.  Morgan,  elevated. 

Jon  O.  Newman,  of  . 
attorney  for  the  district 
the  term  of  4  years.  (T 

Andrew  McCaughrln 
of  Colimibla  to  be  chief 
of  Columbia  C    rt  of 
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been  scheduled  for 

2,   1968,  at   10:30 

New  Senate  OfDee 


ICaryland. 

of  the  United  States 

session  of  the  Oen- 

United  Nations  Edu- 

<^d  Cultural  Organl- 


of  Texas. 

of  Oregon. 

Mas^husetts. 


T(  >  10  A.M. 

]  >elaware.  Mr.  Pres- 


order,  in  execu- 
the  Senate  stand 
tomorrow  mom- 


aslreed  to;  and  (at  5 

p.m.)  the  Senate, 

recessed  until  to- 

September  26.  1968, 


968: 


Jdd:  ciabt 


,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to 

l^lstrlct  of  Columbia 

retired. 

to  be  U.S.  district 

district  of  Georgia, 


Connecticut,  to  be  U.S. 

of  Connecticut  for 

R^ppolntment. ) 

I  [ood  of  the  District 

udge  of  the  IMstrlct 

Ap  >eals  for  the  term  of 


10  years.  He  Is  now  serving  in  tills  oAee  un- 
der an  appointment  which  expired  July  7, 
1068. 

POSTICASTKES 

I  nominate  the  following-named  persona 
to  be  postmasters: 

AlABAMA 

Paul  B.  Riddle.  OdenylUe.  Ala.,  In  place  of 
C.  R.  Roblson,  resigned. 

CAUrOBNIA 

Kenneth  Burke,  Felton.  CaUf.,  In  place  of 
C.  H.  Rengstorff,  transferred. 

COLOaASO 

Gloria  A.  Vlalpando.  Avondale,  Colo.,  in 
place  of  V.  IC.  Roe,  retired. 

Edna  M.  Tucker,  Praser,  Colo.,  In  place  of 
F.  E.  Conklln,  retired. 

OKoaoxA 
Mary  M.  Shiver,  Stockbrldge.  Oa.,  in  place 
of  Bernard  Knowles,  Jr.,  deceased. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Charles  L.  Terrell,  Prentiss,  Miss.,  In  place 
of  R.  B.  Qulnn,  retired. 


Joy  A.  Spurlock,  PinevlUe,  Mo.,  In  place  of 
M.  L.  Manning,  retired. 

irrw  HAMPSHxaa 
Adelard  A.  Blason,  Somersworth,  N.H.,  In 
place  of  A.  W.  Proulx,  deceased. 

TEXAS 

H.  Floyd  Smith.  Hemphill.  Tex.,  In  place  of 
G.  R.  Arnold,  retired. 

Herman  L.  Glass,  JackaonvlUe,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  M.  M.  Seymour,  retired. 

CAUyOENIA 

Clifton  W.  Carney,  Eagle  Mountain,  Calif., 
In  place  of  G.  L.  Ralph,  retired. 

COLOBAOO 

Donald  H.  Overmeyer,  Steamboat  Springs, 
Colo.,  In  place  of  Clarence  Patterson,  retired. 

DfSIAMA 

Charles  R.  DeVault,  Westpolnt,  Ind.,  In 
place  of  E.  B.  Johnson,  retired. 

mew  jnsxT 

Louis  R.  Flamard,  Tennent,  NJ.,  In  place 
of  S.  M.  Walldov,  retired. 

NXW   TOKK 

James  D.  O'Connor,  Fair  Haven,  N.T..  m 
place  of  Naoma  Brown,  retired. 

Charlatte  R.  Coffln.  Stanfordvllle.  N.T..  In 
place  of  J.  N.  Post,  retired. 

NOaTH    DAKOTA 

Norman  O.  Skytland.  Falrdale,  N.  I>ak.,  In 
place  of  I.  J.  Iverson,  retired. 

PXNNSTLVANIA 

Hayes  W.  Eckard,  Mifflin,  Pa.,  In  place  of 
W.  C.  McNeal.  reUred. 

TXXAS 

Woodrow  C.  Dobbs,  Crockett,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  J.  H.  Relnlcke,  retired. 

Vela  H.  Alexander,  Roscoe,  Tex.,  In  place 
Of  Grady  Norrls,  retired. 

VntGIMIA 

Thomas  I.  Epperson,  Buckingham,  Va.,  in 
place  of  R.  G.  Jones,  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

Paul  L.  Slusser,  Pullman,  Wash.,  in  place 
of  J.  T.  Roberts.  reUred. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  September  25,  1968: 

POSTMASm 

I  withdraw   the  nomination  sent  to  the 
Senate  on  September  13, 1968,  of  Mrs.  Maxlne 


A.  Hodges  to  be  poatmaater  at  Toccopola,  In 
the  State  of  Mlaalsslppl. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  35,  1968: 

Atomic  Jlhkmot  Commission 

Franceeco  CosUgUola.  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
June  30,  1969. 

iNcoapoaAToas  or  the  Cobpobation  Authob- 

IZKD    BT    See.    903(a)     OP    THK    HOCSINO    AND 

Ubban  Dxvklopmxnt  Act  op  1968 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  In- 
corporators of  the  corporation  authorized  by 
section  902(a)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968: 

Ernest  C.  Arbuckle,  of  California. 

Edward  J.  Daly,  of  California. 

Edwin  D.  Etherlngton,  of  New  Jersey. 

Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  of  California. 

James  J.  Ling,  of  Texas. 

John  L.  Loeb.  of  New  York. 

Everett  Mattson,  of  Texas. 

George  Meany,  of  Maryland. 

David  Rockefeller,  of  New  York. 

John  H.  Wheeler,  of  North  Carolina. 

Donald  C.  Bumham.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gilbert  W.  Fltzhugh.  of  New  York. 

William  A.  Hewitt,  of  HUnols. 

Andre  Meyer,  of  New  York. 

Stuart  T.  Saunders,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Leon  N.  Welner,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ambassadobs 

William  G.  Bowdler,  of  Florida,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  2,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  El  Salvador. 

Leo  J.  Sheridan,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Ireland. 

Arthiir  W.  Htunmel.  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Union 
of  Burma. 

Angler  Biddle  Duke,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Denmark. 

U.S.  AovisoBT  Commission  on  Intkbnational 
Educational  and  Ci7i.tt7bal  AppAOta 

Arnold  M.  Picker,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
International  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs for  a  term  expiring  May  11,  1971. 

Wayland  P.  Moody,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
ternational Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 
for  a  term  expiring  May  11.  1971. 

Thomas  E.  Robinson,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 
on  International  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs  for  a  term  expiring  May  11,  1971. 
United  Nations 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  23d  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations: 

George  W.  Ball,  of  New  York. 

William  C.  Poster,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

John  Sherman  Cooper,  U.S.  Senator  from 
the  SUte  of  Kentucky. 

Stuart  Symington.  U.S.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Missouri. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  tbe  23d  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 

William  B.  Buffum.  of  Maryland. 

Louis  Stulberg.  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Harvey  Picker,  of  New  York. 


September  25,  1968 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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GEORGE   P.   KENNAN.   RECOGNIZED 
EXPEaiT  ON  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OP  vncnriA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks,  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Staimton,  Va., 
Leader  of  September  24, 1968. 

The  editor  of  the  Leader  is  MaJ.  Gen. 
E.  W.  Opie,  a  distinguished  and  out- 
standing Virginian. 

General  Opie's  editorial  discusses  a 
recent  interview  given  by  George  F. 
Kennan.  a  recognized  expert  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  Former  Ambassador  Kennan 
discusses  a  possible  detente  with  Russia. 
General  Opie's  editorial  is  entitled  "One 
Who  Should  Be  Heeded." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

One  WHO  Shoitu)  Be  Heeded 

"I  have  never  understood  this  talk  about 
detente  relaxation  of  East-Weet  tensions.  I 
have  not  seen  any  evidence  of  detente  and 
I  wouldn't  trust  any  so-called  detente  if  it  Is . 
not  supported  by  free  contacts  between  gov- 
emmente  and  people." 

Those  words  were  spoken  by  George  F. 
Kennan  to  an  Associated  Press  writer  on  In- 
tamational  affairs  In  an  Interview  dealing 
with  U.S.  policies  vls-a-vls  Commvmlst 
Russia.  Mr.  Kennan  termed  President  John- 
son's Intention  to  seek  a  summit  conference 
with  Russian  leaders  "pure  madness"  for  a 
lame  duck  president.  Mr.  Johnson  subse- 
quently let  it  be  known  that  any  such  Ip- 
tentlon  had  been  put  aside.  As  Mr.  Kennan 
pointed  out,  he  would  have  absolutely  noth- 
Ingto  bargain  with  at  this  period. 

who  is  George  F.  Kennan?  If  there  Is  an 
authority  on  Communist  Russia,  the  think- 
ing of  her  ruler,  the  conspiratorial  manner 
In  which  they  conduct  foreign  affairs,  the 
methods  they  use,  their  treachery  and  their 
objectives,  it  is  Mr.  Kennan. 

Beginning  in  his  earliest  days  In  our  for- 
eign service,  Mr.  Kennan  specialized  In  stud- 
ies of  Rufsla  and  her  captive  nations  and 
was  selected  for  assignments  which  gave  him 
unusual  opportunities  for  pursuing  them. 
In  his  service  in  our  embassies  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe,  he  learned  thoroughly 
the  circumlocutions  of  the  Communist  re- 
gimes and  the  untrustworthlneas  of  their 
words  and  agreements.  As  ambassador  to 
Belgrade,  the  capital  of  Yugoslavia,  and  then 
to  Moscow,  he  gained  an  insight  Into  the 
minds  and  methods  of  the  enemies  of  the 
free  world  that  Is  unsurpassed  in  the  West. 

Much  of  what  Mr.  Kennan  said  In  his  In- 
terview he  had  told  his  superiors  In  the 
State  Department,  both  before  and  on  re- 
turn from  Moscow  and  retirement  which 
has  been  followed  by  a  teaching  post  at  the 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study  at  Princeton, 
N.J.  Not  even  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 
who  has  often  spoken  out  strongly  against 
Russian  aggressions  and  road  blocks  to  arms 
reduction,  peace  in  Vietnam,  and  general  at- 
titude toward  the  free  world,  seems  to  have 
listened  to  Mr.  Kennan.  Major  reports  he 
made  were  simply  buried  in  the  State  De- 
partment files. 


The  former  diplomat  said  In  his  memoirs, 
published  last  year,  much  that  he  said  In 
the  Interview  published  in  The  Leader  yes- 
terday. Whether  or  not  one  read  his  book, 
the  interview  Is  worth  looking  up  if  it  was 
missed. 

What  Mr.  Kennan  has  been  saying  and 
saying  is  that  the  be-frlends-with-Russla 
efforts  of  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
be  fruitless  and  dangerous  until  the  Rus- 
sian people  themselves  force  their  leaders  to 
open  her  borders  to  free  intercourse  with  the 
world,  to  exercise  their  suspicions  and  fears 
and  to  engage  In  honest  diplomacy  in  a 
genuine  effort  to  create  peaceful  coexistence. 
Meanwhile,  warns  Mr.  Kennan.  this  country 
and  its  allies  must  deal  with  the  Soviet  with 
open  eyes,  making  concessions  only  when 
there  Is  reciprocal  action,  always  dealing 
from  strength. 

Such  developments  may  oome,  but  the 
brutal  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  showed 
that  they  lie  far  ahead.  They  will  never  come 
as  long  as  the  men  In  the  Kremlin  hold  to 
the  objective  of  global  conquest  with  Russia 
the  center  of  a  Communist  world. 


LONGVIEW,  TEX..  VETERAN  RE- 
CEIVES SECOND  DISTINGUISHED 
PLYING  CROSS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP  tbcas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25.  196B 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texa.s.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Capt.  Charles  K.  Flint  in,  of  Longview, 
Tex.,  who  began  his  career  in  the  mili- 
tary by  attending  the  Academy  at  West 
Point,  has  received  the  second  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross  Medal  within  a  pe- 
riod of  4  montlis  for  his  service  in  Viet- 
nam. Captain  Flint  graduated  from  the 
Military  Academy  in  1964,  attended  the 
Airlrame  School  and  Ranger  School  in 
Fort  Beiming,  Ga.,  and  prior  to  ills  9 
months'  service  in  Vietnam  served  3  years 
in  Germany. 

I  congratulate  Captain  Flint  upon  the 
imusually  fine  record  which  he  has  made 
since  he  entered  the  service,  and  par- 
ticularly do  I  congratulate  him  for  his 
devotion  to  duty  and  performance  of  such 
duty  under  difficult  circumstances.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
text  of  the  two  citations  providing  for 
the  award  of  the  Distinguished  Plying 
Cross  to  Captain  Flint: 

Depabtbient  of  the  Abmt, 

Headquartebs.  26th  Infantbt  Division, 
APO  Son  Francisco,  April  23, 1968. 
[General  Orders  No.  3144] 

AWABD   op   the    DISTINCmSHED   FLTINC   CBOSS 

1.  TC  320.  Tbe  following  Award  Is  an- 
nounced: 

Flint,  Charles  K.  in  OF101439  (SSAN:  460- 
6&-9461)  Cpt  Arty  USA  HHT,  3d  Sqdn,  4th 
Cav.  25th  inf  Dlv. 

Awarded:  Distinguished  Flying  Cross. 

Date  action :  6  February  1968. 

Theater:  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Reason :  For  heroism  while  participating  in 
aerial  flight:  Captain  Flint  distinguished 
himself  by  heroic  actions  on  6  February  1968, 


while  serving  as  artillery  liaison  ofDcer  with 
the  3d  Squadron,  4th  Cavalry  on  a  combat 
operation  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  When 
ground  troops  of  the  squadron  were  heavily 
engaged  by  an  entrenched  enemy  Captain 
Flint  directed  heavy  artillery  fire  upon  the 
hostile  positions.  Despite  the  intense  enemy 
ground  Are  he  continued  to  coordinate  artil- 
lery and  air  strikes  on  tbe  Insurgent's  em- 
placements until  the  ground  troops  could 
rout  the  enemy  force.  His  valorous  actions 
contributed  Immeasurably  to  the  successful 
completion  of  the  mission  and  the  defeat  of 
the  enemy  force.  Captain  Flint's  personal 
bravery  and  devotion  to  duty  are  in  keeping 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  military 
service  and  reflect  great  credit  upon  bimself, 
his  unit,  the  25th  Infantry  Division,  and  the 
United  States  Army. 

Authority:  By  direction  of  the  President 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress, 
approved  9  July  1918.  and  USABV  message 
16695,  dated  1  July  1966. 

For  the  commander: 

Official: 

B.  P.  Hood, 
Colonel,  GS  Chief  of  Staff. 
Clabbnce  a.  Riser, 
Lf c,  AGC,  Adjutant  General. 

Department  op  the  Armt, 
Headquarters,  2Sth  Infantry  Division, 

APO  San  Francisco,  June  8,  2968. 
[General  Orders  No.  4250] 

AWARD  OP  THE   DISTINCXOSHED   FLYING   CROSS 

1.  TC  320.  The  following  award  is  an- 
nounced : 

Flint,  Charles  K.  H  OF101439  (SSAN: 
NVAL)  CPT  ARTY  USA  HHT,  3d  Sqdn,  4th 
Cav,  26th  Inf  Dlv. 

Awarded:  DUtlnguished  Flying  Cross. 

Date  action:  31  January  1968. 

Theater:  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Reason:  For  heroism  In  participating  in 
aerial  flight:  Captain  Flint  distinguished 
himself  by  heroic  actions  on  31  January  1968. 
while  serving  as  an  aerial  observer  with 
Headquarters  Troop.  3d  Squadron,  4th 
Cavalry  on  a  combat  operation  in  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam.  Ground  troops  came  un- 
der heavy  enemy  flre  and  due  to  heavy  smoke 
in  the  area  It  was  necessary  for  the  ship  to 
fly  at  low  level.  Captain  Flint  disregarded  the 
heavy  flre  and  leaned  out  of  the  aircraft  to 
better  direct  arUUery  flre  upon  the  enemy 
emplacements.  During  the  day  long  battle 
his  aircraft  was  shot  down  three  times  and 
each  time  he  assisted  In  setting  up  a  defen- 
sive perimeter  around  the  downed  ship  as 
repairs  were  being  made.  When  his  aircraft 
was  unable  to  continue  its  mission  Captain 
Flint  changed  aircraft  and  continued  to  di- 
rect devastating  flre  upon  the  Viet  Cong.  His 
valorous  actions  were  of  immeasurable  value 
to  the  successful  completion  of  the  mission 
and  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  force.  Captain 
Flint's  personal  bravery  and  devotion  to  duty 
are  In  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of 
the  military  service  and  reflect  great  credit 
upon  himself,  his  unit,  the  25th  Infantry 
Division,  and  the  United  States  Army. 

Authority:  By  direction  of  the  President 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress, 
approved  9  July  1918.  and  USARV  message 
16665.  dated  1  July  1966. 

For  the  commander: 

Official: 

B.  F.  Hood, 
Colonel.  GS  Chief  of  Staff. 
Clarence  A.  Riser. 
LTC,  AGC  Adjutant  General. 
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VISIT  TO  THE  Western  hemi- 
sphere BY  HIS  EMINENCE  ARCH- 


BISHOP MAJOR, 
SLIPYJ 


08EPH  CARDINAL 


HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OP    NORT1  I    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  '  [BE  UNITKD  STATES 

Wednesday,  Settember  25,  196S 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  earlier  th  s  year,  His  Eminence 
Archbishop  Major  Joseph  Cardinal 
SllpyJ,  head  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church  for  the  enti  :e  free  world,  visited 
America  for  the  fist  time.  He  visited 
both  Canada  and  tt  e  United  States. 

Cardinal  SUpyj  si>ent  many  years  of 
his  life  imprisoned  i  i  Soviet  Russia.  His 
release  was  universa  ly  hailed  by  church- 
men. I  understand  hat  upon  returning 
to  this  country  fron  r.  visit  to  South 
American  countries  he  will  visit  Cali- 
fornia neitweek. 

Mr.  President.  I  a  sk  unanimous  con- 


sent to  have  printed 


Remarks  a  letter  I  lave  received  from 
Dr.  Anthony  Zukows  cy,  president  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  <  'ommittee  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  North  Dakota  Branch;  and  two 


editorials  from  the 
Daily    published    in 


Jkrainlan  Catholic 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 


Both  editorials  concc  rn  Cardinal  Slipyj 
and  his  visit  to  the  V,  estern  Hemisphere 


I  am  sure  that  they 


will  be  of  great  in- 


terest, not  only  to  tlie  Senators,  but  to 
people  throughout  tl  e  country,  as  well. 
There  being  no  o  >jection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  prjnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ukrainian  Congsi  ss  Committks 
OF  Amxrica,  Inc.,  State  Branch 
OP  North  Dakoi  a, 

Steele.  N.  D^k.,  August  30, 1968. 
Hon.  Milton  R.  Young. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Buiiding.  '  /ashington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Young    His  Eminence  Arch- 
bishop Major  Joseph  Ca  -dlnal  SllpyJ,  Head  or 


the  Ukrainian  Catholic 


world,  for  the  first  tlm »  visited  In  America. 
The  76-year-old  Cardlu  M  ranks  next  to  the 
Pope  as  the  highest  Cal  hoUc  church  author 


Ity.  His  18  years  of  sutfe 


rlan  concentration  cam  »  makes  him  a  Hero 


of  Justice  for  mankind 
Through    the    efforts 


n  the  Extensions  of 


Church  In  the  entire 


Ing  In  Russlan-Slbe- 


ind  Christianity, 
of   the  U.S.   Senate, 


U.S.  Congress,  and  th  s  State  Department 
which  created  a  force  <  f  world  opinion  and 
through  various  Intervc  ntlons  including  the 
Pope,  and  with  the  hilp  of  Hon.  Norman 
Cousin,  a  N.Y.  Journ  ' 
granted  to  him  by  t 
and  he  arrived  In 
Since  then  he  has  bee 
and  is  now  residing  In 

Prom  June  15th  th 
Eminence  Cardinal  ■  S 
cities  m  Canada.  He  w 

by  the  Prime  Minister  o  Canada  Hon.  Pierre 
Trudeau.  He  was  made  lonorary  citizen  and 
bestowed  with  honorar'  Doctors  Degree  by 
many  Universities. 

From  July  20th  tbroi  gh  Augwt  17th  he 
visited  many  cities  In  tlie  United  SUte«.  In 
Philadelphia,  Chicago.  Detroit,  New  York, 
Washington,  D.C.  and  r  lany  other  cities  he 
was  given  a  Hero's  welco  ne.  He  was  cordially 


list,  a  release  was 
Soviet  government 
le  on  Feb.  9,  1963. 
elevated  as  Cardinal 
;ome. 

>ugh  July  19th  His 
pyj  visited  various 
welcomed  to  Canada 


greeted    by    the    mayor 


Lindsay  and  the  Ctovern  )r  of  Michigan,  Hon 


George  Romney.  During 


of   N.Y.    Hon.    John 


his  stay  in  Michigan 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Oovemor  Romney  proclaimed   'Days  of  Car- 
dinal SUpyj." 

Hon.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  and  former 
Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  greeted  His 
Eminence  Cardinal  Slipyj.  He  received  a  tri- 
umphal welcome,  bestowed  with  honorary 
degrees,  and  magnificent  reception  during 
his  visits  to  America. 

The  visit  of  His  Emlnenc.e  Cardinal  Joseph 
SUpyj  Is  a  rare  and  notable  event  not  only  in 
the  history  of  the  Catholic  church  but  also 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  since  you 
personally  intervened  in  our  behalf  and  by 
Introducing  In  1982  Resolution  No.  83  in  the 
defense  of  the  Ukrainian  Churches  and  your 
efforts  which  helped  to  release  the  Cardinal 
from  prison.  Similar  action  had  been  taken 
by  Mr.  Don  Short,  Congressman  In  1962. 
The  Ukrainians  in  the  free  world  appreciated 
this  very  much. 

Therefore,  in  behalf  of  our  Organization 
which  initiated  this  movement  and  In  behalf 
of  25.000  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  we 
urge  you  to  Inform  the  U.S.  Senate  that  this 
great   Martyr  for  Christianity   visited   here. 

Thank  you  in  advance,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  Anthony  Zukowsky. 

President. 

(From  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Dally, 
June  27.  19681 
Historic  Visit  to  Our  Shores 
The  historic  visit  of  His  Eminence  Joseph 
Cardinal  Slipyj  to  our  shores,  has  stirred  the 
Ukrainian  communities  In  the  United  States 
and  In  Canada  as  no  other  event  in  our  re- 
cent* history.  In  an  unprecedented  outpour- 
ing of  emotion  thousands  of  Ukralnlani' 
flocked  to  Toronto  on  Priday,  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  June  14-16  to  pay  homage  to  Ukrain- 
ian Martyr-Confessor  whom  the  entire  Cath- 
olic world  considers  a  hero  and  a  saint.  It 
is  estimated  that  some  100.000  Ukrainians 
welcomed  Archbishop-Major  Joseph  Cardinal 
Slipyj  on  his  historic  visit  to  Toronto. 

The  source  of  our  emotions  and  our  de- 
votion to  Cardinal  SllpyJ  Is  easily  explainable. 
He  is  not  only  the  greatest  Ukrainian  accle- 
siastic  dignitary  at  the  present  time,  but  also 
one  of  the  greatest  In  the  entire  Catholic 
Church.  The  late  Pope  John  XXIII  praised 
Him  as  "an  embellishment  to  the  entire  Uni- 
versal Church."  and  Pope  Paul  VI  added  In  a 
glowing  tribute  that  "Cardinal  SllpyJ  is  a 
figure  who  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  ages." 
Neither  has  this  generous  praise  been  be- 
stowed without  good  reason.  Joseph  Cardinal 
Slipyj  sUyed  with  his  faithful  during  the 
terrible  persecution  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church  at  the  hands  of  cruel  oppressors  and 
he  chose  to  reject  tempting  offers  of  pow^r 
and  freedom  for  apostasy.  This  made  him  a 
veritable  living  martyr,  a  Confessor  of  Faith 
in  the  best  tradition  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  source  of  our  emotions  and  our  devo- 
tion to  Cardinal  SllpyJ  is  understandable  also 
because  we  remember  very  well  that  he  is 
the  only  prelate  of  the  whole  Ukrainian 
Catholic  hierarchy  whose  life  has  been  spared 
by  Divine  Providence.  With  the  exception  of 
Metropolitan  SllpyJ,  the  whole  Ukrainian 
Catholic  hierarchy  of  Western  Ukraine  lost 
their  lives  In  the  defence  of  God's  truth,  of 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Faith.  And  we  know  that 
as  a  tribute  to  the  persecuted  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Church  and  In  recognition  of  the 
great  sufferings  of  Metropolitan  Slipyj  in 
Soviet  prisons  and  concentration  camps,  in 
recognition  of  his  great  moral  strength  and 
unsurpassed  qualities  of  mind  and  soul,  the 
Holy  Father  nominated  Metropolitan  Slipyj  a 
member  of  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals. 

Metropolitan  Slipyj  spent  18  years  in  So- 
viet prisons  and  concentration  camps,  and 
was  released  through  the  efforts  of  Pope  John 
XXIII,  preceded  by  the  action  initiated  In 
favor  of  the  Metropolitan  SllpyJ  in  the  free 
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world  by  Archbishop-Metropolitan  Ambrose 
Senyshyn.  After  residing  for  five  years  In  the 
Vatican  His  Eminence  Joseph  Cardinal  SUpyj 
came  to  our  shores  and  his  visit  has.  Indeed,  a 
historic  character.  In  this  period  of  great 
problems  confronting  our  Church  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  historic  visit  of  His 
Eminence  Joseph  Cardinal  SllpyJ  will 
strengthen  and  unify  our  ecclesiastical  and 
national  energies  and  will  crown  them  with 
the  all-powerful  strength  of  unity.  For  an 
ancient  Roman  proverb  holds  that  "Where 
there  Is  agreement,  there  is  always  victory": 
Ubl  est  concordla,  ibi  semper  victoria  est. 

Pope  Paul  VI  said  during  an  audience 
granted  to  a  group  of  Ukrainians  in  October 
1966:  "If  you  live  in  agreement,  you  will  be 
alive;  if  you  live  In  agreement  you  will  be 
good:  If  you  live  In  agreement,  you  will  keep 
the  evangelical  counsels,  especially  love;  if 
you  live  In  agreement  you  will  strengthen 
those  sacrifices  which  perserverance  will  de- 
mand from  you  and  from  your  history.  Keep 
the  faith!  Be  strong,  confident,  perservingi 
By  the  Lord,  love  one  another,  as  we  had  men- 
tioned, and  have  confidence  that  the  Ukrain- 
ian nation  supported  by  Ite  Faith  and  Its 
leadership  not  only  will  not  succumb  but 
will  triumph." 

On  his  visit  to  Toronto  Joseph  Cardinal 
SllpyJ  called  for  unity  of  church  and  people. 
His  message  of  unity  left  a  deep  and  ineradi- 
cable Impression  on  many  thousands  of 
Ukrainians  who  came  to  see  the  Ukrainian 
Confessor  of  Faith.  May  his  call  give  us  the 
unity  which  is  so  desperately  needed  today! 

(From  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Dally.  Aug  29 

1968] 
Sermon  op  Archbishop  Cooke  Delivered  at 

St.    Patrick's    Cathedral    in    New    York 

During  the  Mass  Celebrated  bt  Caroinai. 

Sliptj  on  August  10,  1968 

Most  distinguished  visitors  have  been  wel- 
comed to  this  Cathedral  In  the  course  of  Its 
history.  They  have  been  renowned  for 
achievement  in  a  variety  of  fields.  They  were 
people  mysteriously  appointed  by  destiny  to 
uplift  and  benefit  their  fellowmen.  In  wel- 
coming them,  we  felt  a  certain  kinship  and 
closeness  as  members  of  God's  family.  To- 
day, we  add  to  their  number,  one  whose  sta- 
ture looms  larger  and  whose  relationship  to 
us  seems  ever  closer — His  Elmlnence,  Josyf 
Cardinal  SUpyj,  the  Prtmate  Major  Arch- 
bishop of  aU  Ukrainian  Catholics — over  300,- 
000  of  whom  are  In  the  United  Statea.  We 
receive  him  as  a  brother  with  profound  re- 
spect. We  are  aware  of  his  timely  mission  In 
the  Church  in  the  modern  world 

In  April  1945  at  53  years  of  age,  Archbishop 
SUpyj  was  arrested  by  the  Bolsheviks.  This 
Incident  was  curiously  foreshadowed  in  hU 
own  secret  Consecration  in  1939.  when  he  was 
presented  with  the  pastoral  staff  of  another 
imprisoned  bishop.  He  was  taken  from  hU 
home,  his  friends  and  his  congregation  and 
he  was  sentenced  to  the  hard-labor  camps 
in  Siberia.  His  crime? — deep  faith  in  God  and 
devotion  to  the  Church.  His  crime? — deter- 
mination to  serve  the  people  of  God  as  pas- 
tor and  shepherd  in  Imitation  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.  His  sentence  of  eight  years  lasted 
for  eighteen  years.  Finally,  after  his  release 
In  February  1963,  he  went  to  Rome  where 
he  attended  the  Second  session  of  the  Sec- 
ond Vatican  Council. 

Cardinal  SUpyj  haa  faced  death  many 
times.  He  has  known  privation  of  the  most 
ordinary  conveniences  of  life.  He  has  been 
oppresMQ  and  persecuted.  He  has  lived 
through  great  anguish  and  broken  health. 
But  he  has  Uved  with  strength— beUevlng 
In  man,  the  power  of  God  and  the  reality  of 
his  own  vocation.  Through  much  of  his  life 
he  haa  been  a  prisoner  of  men  and  he  Is  now 
in  exile.  Throughout  his  life  be  has  stood 
as  a  martyr — a  fre«  man  of  the  Lord. 
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A  special  desUny  awaits  him  In  the  service 
of  the  Church  today  as  strong  men  convey 
In  the  caliber  of  their  Uves  the  innermost 
meaning  and  blessing  of  the  Christian  life. 
The  Second  Vatican  Council  assigns  them 
the  role  they  play  when  In  speaking  of  the 
approach  to  unbelief,  the  Council  Fathers 
see  the  remedy  "in  a  proper  presentation  of 
the  Church's  teaching,  as  well  as  in  the  In- 
tegral life  of  the  Church  and  her  members. 
For  It  Is  the  function  of  the  Church,  led  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  renews  and  purifies  her 
ceaselessly,  to  make  God  the  Father  and  His 
Incarnate  Son  present  and  In  a  sense  visible." 
This  result,  the  document  on  the  Church 
today  says,  is  achieved  chiefiy  by  the  witness 
of  a  living  and  mature  faith  which  has 
penetrated  the  believer's  entire  life,  includ- 
ing its  worldly  dimensions,  and  has  activated 
him  toward  justice  and  love. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  find  this  an  apt 
description  of  Cardinal  SUpyj.  Through  fifty 
years  of  priesthood  truly  he  haa  joined  the 
very  many  martyrs  of  the  Church  who  have 
given  luminous  witness  to  this  type  of  faith 
and  continue  to  do  so  even  In  the  most 
ordinary  circumstances  of  life. 

Each  of  us  in  his  Christian  life  Is  radlcaUy 
fitted  to  be  the  martyr.  This  is  implied  In  the 
life  we  are  privileged  to  share.  We  must  be 
willing  to  pour  out  our  life  for  the  sake  of 
Christ  and  our  brethren  as  He  did  for  us; 
surrendering  If  need  be  the  very  life  of  our 
own  body.  We  must  meet  dally  the  challenge 
of  the  gospel  prescription  "unless  a  wheat 
grain  falls  on  on  the  ground  and  dies,  it 
remains  only  a  single  grain;  but  if  it  dies, 
it  yields  a  rich  harvest"  (Jo.  12.  24) .  Or  again. 
'"The  disciple  is  not  superior  to  his  teacher 
nor  the  slave  to  bis  master.  It  is  enough  for 
the  disciple  that  he  should  grow  to  be  like 
his  teacher,  and  the  slave  like  his  master" 
(Matt.  10.  24,  25).  Our  Teacher  and  Master 
was  as  the  Sacred  Scripture  indicates  a  "EUt- 
ferlng  servant." 

Cardinal  Slipyj  in  fitting  himself  to  this 
role  exemplified  not  only  the  man  he  Is  but 
the  people  from  whom  he  comes.  When 
designating  him  the  4th  Ukrainian  Cardinal 
in  1965.  Pope  Paul  VI  gave  us  a  summary  of 
his  reasons  his  deep  respect  for  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  who  have  suffered  through  most 
difficult  political  and  religious  crises.  He 
said  he  elevated  the  Archbishop  to  give  the 
Ukraiman  pe<^le  a  high  spokesman  for  unity 
and  to  establish  a  strong  center  for  their 
religious  and  national  life.  His  Eminence, 
himself,  acknowledged  this  In  accepting  the 
office.  "The  humble  person  of  the  Cardinal 
Metropolitan  prisoner,"  he  said,  "could  not 
alone  be  worth  all  the  great  efforts,  sacrifices, 
decorations,  gifts,  and  expressions  of  love, 
friendship,  sincerity  and  respect  on  the  part 
of  our  Church  and  people.  But  this  rare 
moment  belongs  to  the  people,  achieved  by 
centuries  of  struggle  ..."  The  Ukrainian 
people,  then,  as  their  first  pastor  Cardinal 
Sllplyj  offer  us  a  real-life  expression  of  what 
It  means  to  be  a  Christian. 

Yet  they  offer  us  more.  In  an  audience 
granted  the  new  Cardinal,  and  his  people. 
Pope  Paul  put  this  in  focus  when  he  said, 
"By  elevating  a  Ukrainian  Metropolitan  to 
the  dignity  of  Cardinal,  we  wish  to  attest  to 
the  Church  and  to  the  whole  world,  that  his 
sufferings,  his  steadfastness  In  the  profession 
of  Christ's  faith,  and  his  heroism  are  price- 
less treasures  of  the  entire  Universal  Church, 
and  belong  to  the  history  of  ages."  All  of 
us  here  have  shared  that  heritage  and  today 
stand  mco'e  enriched  in  our  Christian  life, 
better  able  to  assume  our  responsibility  to 
Cbrtst,  to  His  Church  and  to  our  fellowman. 

In  the  words  of  St.  Paul  we  say  to  His 
Eminence,  Cardinal  SUpyj,  we  give  thanks  to 
our  God  for  aU  our  memories  of  you,  happy 
at  aU  times  In  all  the  prayers  that  we  offer 
for  you  and  for  the  Ukrainian  people. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  FOLLOW  THROUGH  PROGRAM 
IN   SALT  LAKE  CITY 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

or   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  September  25.  1968 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
bright  lights  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportimity's  war  on  poverty  is  the  Head 
Start  program.  Aimed  at  the  yoimg  pre- 
schoolers who  need  extra  assistance  in 
order  to  take  full  advantage  of  their 
educational  experiences.  Head  Start  has 
been  a  major  success  throughout  the 
country. 

A  second  program  has  now  been  insti- 
tuted to  make  the  success  of  Head  Start 
as  meaningful  as  possible.  Thi.s  is  called 
Follow  Through.  It  came  about  because 
research  showed  that  the  advantages  of 
Head  start  began  to  decrease  when  some 
of  thei  students  were  placed  in  larger 
cla.sses  found  in  elementary  public 
schools. 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  operated  a  very  successful  Pol- 
low  Through  program,  and  has  published 
the  results  in  an  informative  brochure. 
Because  this  program  is  so  important 
and  because  some  of  the  techniques  u.sed 
by  the  Salt  Lake  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion might  be  helpful  to  groups  through- 
out the  country.  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  brochure  be 
printed  in  the  ESctensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mission  :  Follow  Through  Stage  Two — How 
Salt  Lake  City  Public  Schools  Imple- 
mented THE  Plan  To  Extend  the  Special 
Training  op  Head  Start  Children 

RESUMt 

Follow  through  Is  a  nation-wide  pilot  proj- 
ect to  provide  continuing  educational  assist- 
ance to  Head  Start  children  after  they  are 
in  the  early  years  of  the  elementary  school. 
It  is  an  answer  to  research  which  indicated 
that  though  children  achieved  considerable 
progress  in  Head  Start,  these  gains  began  to 
wane  when  the  children  were  placed  in  larger 
classes  and  did  not  receive  special  attention 
in  the  elementary  grades. 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Follow  Through  pro- 
gram is  for  kindergarten  children  during  the 
current  school  year.  It  focuses  special  atten- 
tion not  only  in  the  field  of  Instruction  but 
in  a  wide  range  of  other  areas — medical, 
dental,  nutritional,  psychological  and  social. 
It  Involves  the  parents  and  community  in 
program  activities.  It  also  provides  Inservlce 
training  for  professional  and  lay  staff. 

The  goals  Involve  a  program  of  commu- 
nity participation,  increased  parent  involve- 
ment, and  an  instructional  program  with  a 
multl-dlsclpllne  team  effort.  Evaluation  is 
continuous. 

The  pubUcatlon  Mission:  Follow  Through, 
Stag'!  One  deBcrll>ed  the  organization  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  project  during  the  opening 
months  of  the  1967-1968  school  year.  Stage 
Two  Indicates  bow  the  program  expanded 
and  deepened  as  the  year  progressed. 

ooicitxnnTT  participation 
All  year  the  Follow  Through  program  has 
provided  a  focus  of  need  which  has  chal- 
lenged   the    reaources    of    pubUc    agencies, 
community  service  groups,  and  Individuals. 
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Classroom  activities  and  the  health  program 
have  required  specialized  volunteer  contri- 
butions of  time,  goods,  and  services.  Per- 
sonal problems  within  Follow  Through 
families  t)ecame  the  focus  of  cooperative 
effort.  Community  resources  provided  for 
the  school  hot  lunch  program.  Interpersonal 
relationship  situations  required  cooperative 
problem  solving. 

Neighborhood  aides,  the  Follow  Through 
social  worker,  nurse,  and  coordinator  have 
contacted  individuals,  businesses,  and  service 
organizations  to  explain  how  federal  legisla- 
tion has  provided  money  for  an  organized 
effort  to  combat  many  of  the  environmental 
problems  of  children  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies. They  also  solicited  Eer\ices  which 
would  Implement  the  basic  plans  of  the 
program. 

Parents  of  the  Follow  Through  children 
and  students  from  the  University  of  Utah 
School  of  Education  and  from  a  local  high 
school  have  served  as  volunteer  classroom 
aides.  They  familiarized  themselves  with 
classroom  routines  and  became  skillful  in 
assisting  small  groups  of  children  where 
they  read  stories,  ate  lunch,  or  played  learn- 
ing games.  Tliey  also  developed  skills  in 
working  with  the  Individual  child.  Many 
parents  and  some  college  students  volun- 
teered on  a  rcgxilar  basis  lor  most  of  the 
school  year.  One  church  group  began  volun- 
teer sen-ices  in  a  Follow  Through  classroom 
and  later  expanded  their  efforts  to  include 
the  entire  .school. 

Neighborhood  business  centers  ;;nd  par- 
ents served  as  an  instructional  resource  to 
teachers,  children,  and  parent  groups.  A 
lumber  yard,  food  stores,  a  neighborhood 
dental  unit,  and  garden  centers  contrlVjuted 
valuable  specialized  help.  Some  persons  re- 
turned to  classrooms  to  observe  an  on-going 
project  or  to  give  further  help. 

The  Salt  Lake  City  elementary  schools  have 
not  had  a  lunch  program.  When  the  local 
Board  of  Education  became  the  delegate 
agency  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  conduct  Head  Start  it  contracted  with  a 
neighboring  school  district  to  supply  the 
dally  hot  meal.  This  same  arrangement  was 
made  for  Follow  Through  classes.  Parents 
went  to  visit  the  food  kitchen  and  had  fre- 
quent observation  of  the  Follow  Through 
children  at  lunch  time.  At  the  present  time 
all  children  in  the  five  Follow  Through 
schools  and  four  other  central  city  schools  are 
receiving  school  lunch.  A  planned  program 
Is  under  consideration  to  provide  the  service 
in  all  elementary  schools  as  soon  as  it  is 
feasible. 

Principals  have  accepted  admirably  the  re- 
sponsibility of  administering  an  additional 
program  and  many  teachers  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  numerous  teaching  possibili- 
ties offered  by  the  activity. 

Community  leaders  served  on  the  Policy 
Advisory  Committee  which  Included  repre- 
sentatives from  County  Welfare.  State  Board 
of  Education,  University  of  Utah.  Community 
Action  Program,  and  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Schools. 

Personal  problems  of  Follow  Through  fam- 
ilies became  the  focus  of  cooperative  efforts. 
Assistance  was  of  various  kinds.  When  it 
became  known  that  a  family  had  not  been 
able  to  prepare  for  their  new  baby,  the  neigh- 
borhood aides  and  nurse  solicited  a  layette 
from  the  Salvation  Army  and  a  parent  group 
fashioned  an  attractive  and  comfortable 
bassinet. 

Resources  in  the  community  have  become 
known  to  the  staff  and  to  parents  through 
the  problem-solving  process.  A  committee  of 
parents,  neighborhood  aides,  and  the  social 
worker  were  planning  a  project  to  acquaint 
parents  with  places  in  the  city  where  they 
could  take  their  family  for  recreation.  Free 
or  Inexpensive  locations  were  desired.  A  mem- 
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ber  of  the  group  learneb  that  the  are*  Ob«m- 
ber  of  Commerce  had  produced  a  tourlat 
booklet,  replete  with  bIj  aple  maps  and  colored 
Illustrations  of  easy  do<  rntown  walking  tours. 
A  copy  of  the  eighteen  j  >age  booklet  was  given 
each  family  as  the  parents  had  a  bus  field 
trip  to  the  sites  and  a  a  overview  of  the  re- 
sources of  each  cente:'.  By  prearrangement 
they  were  greeted  by  the  director,  librarian, 
or  chief  guide  who  ex]  ilalned  the  variety  of 
offerings  of  the  site.  Firents  were  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  Ubrai  |r  did  more  than  loan 
books;  that  It  offered  :  ree  movies  and  story 
hours. 

One  school  with  a  lai  ge  Spanish-American 
population  planned  a  lesta.  This  was  done 
as  a  cooperative  pro] eel)  between  the  Follow 
Through  parents  and  staff  and  the  local 
P.T.A. — Its  piirpoae  wac  to  value  elements  of 
Spanish-American  cult  ire  and  to  8upi>ort  a 
fund-raising  project  ol  the  P.T.A.  A  neigh- 
borhood aide  translatt  d  school  Invitations 
from  English  to  Spanlsl  t;  enlisted  volunteers 
for  a  Spanish  musclal  program,  which  In- 
cluded a  marlachl  band  and  secured  food  at 
cost  from  the  owner  ol  a  Mexican  specialty 
house.  The.Vollow  Through  staff,  principal, 
teachers,  pasants,  and  children  volunteered 
their  services  to  make  he  fiesta  a  smoothly 
coordinated  event.  Par  tnta  have  requested 
that  the  fiesta  be  repea  xA. 

Community  health  lesources  provided  a 
variety  of  services  for  intensive  follow-up 
work.  There  was  T.B.  testing,  vision,  and 
hearing  screening  doni  In  the  schools.  A 
Community  Health  mo  >lle  unit  served  as  a 
needs,  and  a  Pap  smear  «st  was  actively  sup- 
ported by  Follow  ThTou  fh.  The  County  Wel- 
fare Department  and  <  Mty  Health  Depart 
ment  provided  dental  az  d  medical  treatment, 
shared  their  case  recofds  with  the  Follow 
Through  social  worker 
cured  various  services 


and   nurse,   and  se- 
ror  families.  Private 


physicians   and   dentist  i   selected   by   Head 


to  give  treatment  to 


Start  parents  continued 
children. 

ruaan  zirv<  lvemzmt 

The  Follow  Through  project  has  valued 
parents  as  the  moet  im  portant  contributors 
In  the  child's  developn  ent.  This  conviction 
has  encouraged  the  Ini  Dlvement  of  parents 
as  partners  In  all  pbas  a  of  the  project. 

Teachers  meeting  on<  i  session  of  kinder- 
garten children  each  da]  contacted  a  smaller 
number  of  parents.  This  has  resxilted  In  time 
for  meaningful  talks  bet  ureen  the  parent  and 
teacher.  Interaction  ha  ■  become  progress- 
ively comfortable  and  a  lontaneous.  Parents 
have  shared  lllustratlom  of  their  child's  pro- 
gress or  problem  in  de  ling  wltb  bis  emo- 
tions or  a  learning  ta  ik.  This  has  given 
flavor  and  valuable  coni  >nt  to  planning. 

Parents  have  partlclpi  ted  in  Individual  or 
small  group  meetings  wl  ilch  related  Instruc- 
tional goals  to  practlci  ,1  ways  they  could 
help  their  child.  These  m  eetings  have  been  of 
a  nelghbors-comlng-tog«  ther  type.  Baby  sit- 
ting service  has  helped  ome  parents  to  at- 
tend school  activities. 

Parents  have  shared  ld(  as.  One  mother  told 
how  she  helped  ber  son  by  using  an  empty 
egg  carton  to  organize  pi  sees  of  thread,  cloth 
and  paper  into  color  groi  pings.  Another  par- 
ent picked  up  the  Idea 
8bap«d  objects. 

Parents  have  also  made  important  contri- 
butions by  helping  chl  Idren  in  the 
room.  They  have  served  is  paid  aides,  volun- 
teered their  services  foi  school  lunch,  par- 
ticipated  In   nelghborhiod   walks,   and   ac 


companled  the  class  on 


>us  field  trips.  They 


have   come   to   school   t^  serve   as   resource 
persons 

The  project  nurse,  wlti  i 
borbood    aides    Inf orme  I 
mothers  of  a  free  cancer 
encouraged  them  *o  partlfclpate. 

The  neighborhood  aides 
school  community,  bav< 
hour  a  day  pay  basis.  Ibpse 


of  sorting  different 


the  help  of  nelgb- 

FoUow    Through 

detection  clinic  and 


,  selected  from  the 
served  on  a  two- 
aides  have  been 
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of  unique  value  because  of  their  knowledge 
of  the  llfe-stylee  of  the  people  with  whom 
they  worked.  They  have  helped  the  profee- 
sional  staff  be  reallstio  in  what  parents  could 
do. 

During  the  year  the  neighborhood  aides 
felt  the  need  for  a  regular  meeting  time  with 
the  project  coordinator  and  the  social  work- 
er. This  was  arranged  on  a  monthly  basis 
and  It  l>ecame  a  time  for 'problem  solving. 
They  discussed  projects  undertaken  by  par- 
ents, pooled  practical  child  care  and  guid- 
ance Ideas,  and  projected  inventive  ways  to 
carry  out  home  arts. 

Some  Follow  Through  parents  have  been 
willing  to  participate  in  programs  of  self- 
Improvement.  A  consultant  psychologist 
talked  about  behavior  patterns  of  parents 
and  of  children,  and  responded  to  questions. 
With  the  leadership  of  the  director  of  re- 
search, a  group  of  parents  took  the  Ten- 
nessee Self -Concept  Test.  They  were  active  In 
an  interpretation  of  sample  profilee. 

As  sununer  vacation  approached  parents 
participated  in  a  city  tour  to  learn  of  special 
places  for  family  fun.  This  and  other  parent 
field  trips  have  encouraged  Follow  Through 
families  to  utilize  the  community. 

The  Police  Advisory  Conunittee  experience 
is  becoming  meaningful  to  five  parents  who 
meet  bimonthly  with  five  representatives 
from  the  community  to  discuss  program 
guidelines  and  problems.  The  parents  as- 
sisted in  the  general  development  of  the  new 
program  proposal,  and  Initiated  suggestions 
for  improvement  of  the  on-going  program. 

nrsTBUcnoNAi.  PRoaaAic 
Staff  in-service  and  planning 

There  was  a  conscious  effort  to  Incorporate 
In-servlce  for  the  total  staff  In  Job-alike  as 
well  as  in  multidlsclpllne  group  meetings. 
Specific  and  continuous  training  sessions 
were  planned  for  the  director,  teachers  and 
neighborhood  aldee. 

A  six- week  Follow  Through  director  work- 
shop in  early  childhood  education  at  the 
University  of  Arizona  gave  the  local  director 
another  look  at  a  compensatory  program  In 
a  research  and  development  center.  There 
was  a  continuous  effort  to  find  application 
of  Ideas  to  the  local  project. 

A  consultant  psychologist  from  a  local 
university  met  with  the  total  staff,  visited 
classrooms,  planned  with  teachers,  and  met 
several  parent  groups  in  a  school  setting. 
One  parent  group  Informally  discussed  dis- 
ciplinary problems  that  they  had  at  home. 

Teachers  actively  participated  In  an 
N.D.E.A.  Institute  In  Early  Childhood  Edu- 
cation through  Colorado  State  College.  The 
Institute  provided  several  films  on  early 
childhood  education  and  sixteen  modeled 
video  lessons.  These  fllnu,  together  with 
packets  of  resource  materials,  helped  teach- 
ers plan  learning  episodes  with  specific  be- 
havioral objectives  In  mind.  Each  teacher 
then  video  taped  and  critiqued  her  own  les- 
sons which  were  subsequently  reviewed  at 
the  College  and  returned  with  an  accom- 
panying commentary. 

Much  of  the  Instructional  material  in  the 
N.D.E.A.  lessons  was  organized  aroxind  con- 
cepts that  children  need  to  know  and  be 
able  to  use  effectively.  The  concepts  empha- 
sized were:  color,  size,  number,  shape,  group- 
ing, classifying  or  categorizing,  relative  and 
contrasting  or  oppoetng  conditions,  and 
varying  representations  of  objects.  Learning 
episodes  that  helped  to  develop  these  con- 
cepts were  structured  In  game  form.  Ilie 
teacher  modeled  precise  and  accurate  Eng- 
lish In  each  lesson  as  a  way  of  assisting 
language  development. 

Weekly  in-service  meetings  with  teachers 
and  a  muItl-dlsclpllne  staff  attempted  to 
integrate  the  social,  psychological,  medical, 
and  Instructional  components  Into  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  children.  Several 
meetings  focused  on  how  to  utlllae  parent 
aides  and  volunteers  effectively  In  the  oUmm 
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room.  Teachers  also  reported  their  success- 
ful imteticea.  There  were  attempts  to  look 
at  specific  objectives  and  to  transfer  them 
Into  the  larger  learning  environment.  Field 
trips,  sensory  experiences,  learning  games, 
and  room  organization  were  ways  Investi- 
gated as  means  of  saturating  the  learning 
environment  for  cognitive  development. 

The  neighborhood  aides,  the  social  worker, 
and  a  consultant  met  bi-monthly  to  share 
problems,  and  to  explore  possible  solutions; 
to  gain  interview  skills;  and  to  compile  family 
surveys.  They  worked  to  support  the  nurse  In 
encouraging  the  Follow  Through  mother* 
to  participate  in  a  free  clinic  for  cancer 
tests.  They  made  plans  for  parent  activities 
within  the  five  neighborhood  schools.  The 
ten  neighborhood  aides  agreed  to  take  the 
Tennessee  Self-Concept  Test.  The  experience 
prompted  using  the  test  with  parents. 

The  He«d  Start  and  Community  Action 
Day  Care  centers  were  visited  by  teachers, 
aides,  principals,  social  worker,  nurse,  psy- 
chologist, and  director  where  children  and 
adults  were  observed  in  classroom  activi- 
ties. There  was  an  opportunity  to  see  some 
Head  Start  practices  and,  later,  to  plan  for 
their  continuity  within  Follow  Through 
classes. 

There  were  varieties  of  opportunities  for 
feed-back  and  planning  vrlth  multl-dUclpUne 
teams.  Both  Head  Start  and  Follow  Through 
held  regional  workahops  In  Salt  Lake  Olty. 
Medical  and  dental  group  meetings  Included 
Head  Start,  Follow  Through  and  Community 
Action  petionnel  when  Joint  health  needs 
were  considered.  Representatlvee  of  the 
Boulder,  Colorado,  Follow  Through  project 
visited  the  Salt  Lake  City  project  schools. 
They  attended  a  parent  meeting  and  shared 
ideas  with  the  local  staff,  teachers,  and  aides. 

The  Board  of  Education  provided  special- 
ist consultant  help  from  the  psychological, 
social,  health,  and  instructional  department 
to  their  counterparts  In  the  Follow  Through 
program.  Follow  Through  budgetary  matters 
were  coordinated  by  the  director  with  the  lo- 
cal Federal  Projects  Coordinator.  Both  na- 
tional and  local  research  assignments  were 
integrated  with  the  local  district  through  the 
Board  of  Education  research  specialist. 

Local  staff  conferences  were  held  on  a  need 
basis.  Princlpa^  planned  with  staff  members, 
teachers,  and  sides  In  each  school  for  case 
conferences  and  parent  meetings.  Represent- 
atlvee of  the  Board  of  Education  central 
office  staff  met  with  the  Head  Start  and 
Follow  Through  staff  members  to  plan  for 
continuity  of  rer>ortlng  and  record  keeping 
practices.  Frequent  sharing  of  Ideas  with 
the  director,  nurse,  social  worker,  ijsycholo- 
glst  and  teachers  helped  In  solving  problems 
as  they  developed.  The  five  principals  In 
the  project  met  with  the  director  to  coordi- 
nate the  project  practices  with  those  of  each 
school.  Plans  were  made  which  affected  lunch 
practices,  psychological  and  social  services, 
student  enrollment,  and  teacher  Identifica- 
tion for  the  subsequent  year. 

Classroom  inttniction 

Within  the  range  of  an  extended  instruc- 
tional day  in  kindergarten,  the  teacher  with 
the  aid  of  the  principal,  parents,  and  the 
Follow  Through  staff  planned  for  needs  at 
children.  Some  general  objectives  were  to 
develop  a  positive  self-lnuige,  to  IncrecMe 
sensory  and  perceptual  acuity,  to  develop 
cognitive  skills,  and  to  improve  language 
skUls. 

In  order  to  meet  these  needs  teachers  tried 
small  group  Instruction  while  an  aide  and  a 
volunteer  gave  help  In  other  activities  In 
Interest  centers.  An  Interest  center  was  fi«- 
quently  the  location  for  a  video-tape  lesson 
with  the  teacher  and  four  or  five  children, 
the  location  for  small  groups  of  children 
eating  their  lunch  family  style,  or  an  aide 
conducting  follow-up  activities  after  per- 
ceptual diagnosis.  In  some  Instances  a  vol- 
unteer was  assigned  to  work  with  one  child 
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who  needed  Individual  help.  Other  Instruc- 
tional time  was  spent  In  large  group  activ- 
ities with  the  aide  and  volunteers  giving 
support. 

The  block  play  area,  home-making  center, 
science  corner,  and  art  area  were  constantly 
utilized  as  learning  opportunities. 

Classroom  observation  by  the  nurse,  social 
worker,  peychologlst.  teacher,  or  aide  was 
one  way  to  initiate  individual  study  of  a 
child.  A  case  conference  by  staff  members 
who  had  relevant  information  often  resulted 
in  a  prescription  for  and  treatment  on  the 
basis  of  an  identified  need. 

There  were  frequent  opportunltlea  to  In- 
tegrate specific  learnings  within  the  larger 
school  environment.  Health  and  nutrition 
as  well  as  social  learnings  were  utilized  when 
lunch  was  served  family  style  within  the 
classroom.  Children  and  parents  visited  the 
food  kitchen  by  bus  to  learn  about  the 
lunch  preparation  before  the  food  arrived 
in  the  classroom.  There  was  Increased  child 
reeponsiblllty  for  setting  the  table,  serving 
food,  and  cleaning  up.  The  table  setting  ex- 
perience helped  to  teach  the  relationships  of 
left  and  right,  and  number  concepts  by 
counting  milk  cartons  or  by  establishing  a 
one-to-one  correspondence  between  spoons 
and  plates.  The  lunch  time  was  also  a  social 
situation  where  children  felt  free  to  talk  to 
each  other,  where  new  foods  were  tasted,  and 
where  a  teacher  and  other  adults  modeled 
good  eating  behavior.  During  a  clean-up 
period  children  seldom  had  to  be  reminded 
to  clear  their  own  places,  put  the  silverware 
In  the  soaldng  pan,  and  throw  away  the 
paper  items. 

A  visit  to  a  local  dental  supply  house  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  children  to  ride  in  a 
dentist's  alr-cushloned  chair,  see  some  dental 
equipment  demonstrated,  and  receive  an 
apple  as  an  appropriate  between -meal  snack. 
As  a  follow-up,  the  dental  auxiliary  helped 
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to  provide  toothbrushes  and  toothpaste  for 
each  child.  The  nurse  and  teacher  modeled 
the  proper  way  to  brush  teeth.  The  children 
practiced  the  method  before  taking  the  kits 
home  to  use. 

Walking  tripe  within  the  school  neighbor- 
hood were  frequently  learning  resources  for 
the  teacher.  One  class  walked  a  block  each 
Friday  to  the  city  library,  rode  the  escalator, 
and  selected  their  own  picture  books  for  quiet 
reading.  A  male  librarian  read  stories  to  the 
group.  Other  walking  trips  were  taken  to 
parks,  the  aviary,  grocery  stores,  a  fish  mar- 
ket, a  floral  shop,  and  the  homes  of  children. 

The  teacher  planned  additional  concrete 
and  varied  experiences  for  children  within 
the  classroom.  Music  and  rhythm  was  fre- 
quently used  to  develop  sensory  discrimina- 
tion skills,  and  the  tape  recorder  assisted 
with  language  development.  Many  pictures 
were  used  as  symbols  of  experiences  to  help 
develop  cognitive  skills.  Role  playing  with 
puppets  or  masks  was  a  language  activity  en- 
Joyed  by  children. 

RESXAaCH   AND    EVALUATION 

Evaluation  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Follow 
Through  project  will  be  made  on  both  local 
and  national  levels.  Because  a  project  requires 
considerable  time  to  implement  a  basic  plan, 
the  evaluation  Is  conceived  as  long-term  ef- 
fort which  will  provide  a  basis  for  confident 
conclusions  only  after  several  years.  A  pre- 
liminary report  on  a  local  level  will  be  pub- 
lished m  Mission:  Follow  Through,  Stage 
Three.  Some  elements  of  evaluation  are  re- 
ported at  this  time. 

A  population  description  of  Follow  Through 
students  Is  mdlcated  In  Table  I.  As  any  child 
either  enrolled  or  withdrew  In  the  various 
classes  the  characteristic  descriptions  neces- 
sarily altered.  The  class  composition  by  sex 
Included  61  boys  and  63  girls  as  of  the  same 
reporting  date.  March  1.  1968. 
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tory  In  Early  Childhood  Education  in  co- 
operation with  Follow  Through. 

In-service  training  for  the  parent  class- 
room aides  was  primarily  on-the-job  train- 
ing for  four  hours  each  day.  Staff  members 
reported  that  additional  time  was  needed  for 
the  aide  to  plan  dally  with  the  teacher  as 
well  as  to  participate  monthly  in  group  train- 
ing sessions. 

Volunteer  service  was  from  parents  and 
community  groups.  Table  IV  indicates  the 
volunteer  resources  and  hours  contributed 
both  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  conununlty. 

TABLE    IV— FOLLOW  THROUGH   VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 
(SCHOOL  YEAR  1967-68) 


TABLE  l.-CHARACTERISTICS  OF  FOLLOWTHROUGH  CHILDREN— KINDERGARTEN  (MAR.  1,  1968) 


School 

By  bad(|raun<i 

By  race  or 

languaie  group 

Total 

H.S. 

NoH.S. 

Net. 

Sp.A. 

Ind. 

Cau 

. 

Other 

children 

Webster 

Sumner 

Jefferson 

Riverside 

Wishington 

•- 

12 
12 
12 
13 

12 

13 

12 
9 

11 
8 

0 
4 

1 
0 
0 

4 
6 
6 
5 
2 

• 

0 
1 
0 
0 
3 

20 
12 
14 
19 
14 

'1 
»1 

0 

0 

>1 

25 

24 

21 
24 
20 

TotH 

- 

61 

S3 

5 

23 

4 

79 

3 

114 

>  Eskimo. 
'OrientaL 
<  Eurasian. 

The  health  program  of  Head  Start-Follow 
Through  children  as  reported  in  Table  II 
Indicates  the  incidence  of  health  services  and 
the  nature  of  children's  physical  problems. 

TABLE  II  —MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  SERVICES  FOR  HEAD- 
START-FOLLOW  THROUGH  CHILDREN  (SCHOOL  YEAR 
1967-68) 


Medical 

Dental 

Secured  Mrvicet.... 

51 

45 

10 

16 

ToUl 

61 

61 

A  multi-discipline  team  effort  of  pro- 
fessional and  lay  members  required  a  co- 
ordinated in-service  program.  Table  III 
reports  typea  of  meetings  and  the  extent  of 
planning.  The  hours  of  in-service  time  for 
staff  members  Is  reported  by  groups. 

TABLE  III.— INSERVICE  FOR  SCHOOL  YEAR  1967-68 


Group 


Hours  Total 

per  month  hours 

(average) 


Appointments  for  examination  and  treat- 
ment were  originally  requested  through  home 
visits  by  the  nurse  and  then  subsequent  con- 
tacts were  either  by  home,  school,  or  tele- 
phone. Additional  services  that  were  secured 
included : 

Cases 

Orthopedic  care  through  private  physician  for  corrective 

shoes 2 

Physical  therapy  (extended  treatment  into  summer  period).  1 

Speech  therapy  (extended  treatment  into  summer  period). .  4 

Vision  screening:  Follow-up  referrals  from  Headstact 8 

Hair  and  scalp  screening  for  pediculosis.. _ •  1 

T.B.  referrals 0 

Medication  and  treatment:  Eye  and  ear  infection... 1 

Total 17 

Class. 


Neighborhood  aides: 

Total  group (10) 4.5 

Small  group  in  each  school 

(2).  8-0 

Professional  staff: 

Teachers,  psychologist, 
social  worker,  nurse, 

coordinator  (9) 60 

Teachers  in  NOEA 

lnstitute(5) 7.0 

Parent  classroom  aides:  Train- 
ing in  classroom  (5) 80.0 


40.5 
72.0 

54.0 

63.0 

720.0 


There  were  additional  In-service  workshops 
In  which  the  coordinator  participated  but  are 
not  reported  in  Table  m.  These  workshops 
Included  one  regional  and  two  national  work- 
shops sponsored  by  the  national  Follow 
Through  Program,  and  a  six-week  workshop 
sponsored  by  the  National  Training  Labora- 


Location 

Number 
of  people 

Number 
of  hours 

In  5  follow  Through  classrooms: 

Parents  In  the  school  community... 
Students: 

Collese  of  education           

67 

21 

11 

2 

540 
590 

High  school                 

62 

In    the    school    community:  Students, 
colleffe  of  medicine                .  

39 

Total 

101 
20 

1.231 
246 

FIRST  LT.  MARTHKLL  TRAYLOR 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   IIARTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  25.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
1st  Lt.  Marthell  Traylor.  Jr.,  a  fine 
young  man  from  Maryland,  was  killed 
recently  in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to 
(wmmend  his  bravery  and  honor  his 
memory  by  including  the  following  article 
intheRE<x)RD: 

Camp  Springs  LirorxNANT  Khxed  in  Vietnam 
Combat 

Camp  Spkincs,  Md.,  September  19 — An 
Army  officer  from  Camp  Springs  has  been 
killed  In  action  in  Vietnam,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  reported   yesterday. 

He  was  Identified  as  1st  Lt.  Marthell  Tray- 
lor, Jr.,  22,  son  of  Air  Force  Chlet  M.  Sgt.  and 
Mrs.  Marthell  Traylor,  Sr..  of  6214  Auth  road. 

Lieutenant  Traylor.  a  rifle  platoon  leader 
with  the  lOlst  Air  Cavalry  Division,  was 
killed  by  small-arms  fire  in  combat  action 
Monday,  according  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

He  had  been  assigned  to  Vietnam  for  nine 
months  and  was  due  to  return  to  the  United 
States  about  December  1. 

A  native  of  Laurel,  Miss..  Lieutenant 
Traylor  grew  up  in  Camp  Springs  and  was 
educated  at  Surratsvllle  High  School  and 
Prince  Georges  Community  College.  He  en- 
listed in  the  Army  in  1966  after  completing 
two  years  of  college. 

He  received  basic  trainmg  at  Port  Bragg. 
N.C.;  advanced  infantry  training  at  Port 
Rucker,  Ala.,  and  paratrooper  and  officer 
training  at  Fort  Benning.  Oa.  He  was  sta- 
tioned with  the  lOlst  Air  Cavalry.  Division 
at  Fort  Campbell.  Ky..  l)efore  being  sent  to 
Vietnam. 

"He  must  have  thought  there  was  a  rea- 
son for  him  to  be  there,  because  he  died 
for  It."  his  father  said.  "He  was  very  em- 
phatic that  he  had  a  Job  to  do  there  and 
he  was  doing  his  Job  the  best  way  he  knew 
how." 

Lieutenant  Traylor's  father  is  stationed 
at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  and  Is  attached 
to  the  89th  Military  Airlift  Wing,  which  la 
responsible  for  the  air  transportation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  Lieutenant 
Traylor  is  survived  by  tw<o  sisters.  Miss 
Marsha  Traylor  and  Miss  Karen  Traylor,  and 
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a    brother,    John 
Sprtngt. 


Tmrlor,    aU    of    Camp 


BTRD  COMMENT  3  ON  FORTAS 
PRAISED  EDirORIALLY 


HON.  WILLIA1IM.TUCK 


or  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Wednesday. 


R^RESENTATIVXS 
25.  1968 


Septe  mber 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Spc  iker.  recently  our 
senior  Senator  from  Vt  rglnla,  the  Honor- 
able Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr..  made  such  a 
powerful  address  in  I  tie  Senate  of  the 
United  States  In  o  >positlon  to  the 
nomination  of  Justice  Abe  Fortas  to  be 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Si  ipreme  Court  that 
the  Eagle,  an  outstf  nding  newspaper 
published  at  Dothan,  Ala.,  commented 
on  it  editorially. 

Under  the  caption,  "An  Objective 
View,"  the  Eagle  chai  acterlzed  Senator 
BYRD's.rem^cks  as  "p  snetrating,  objec- 
tive, and  even-tempered."  I  am  sure 
those  of  us  who  knev  and  loved  the 
Senator's  late  father,  \  ho  so  long  served 
in  the  Senate,  will  ujiderstand  his  in- 
heritance of  an  ability  to  consider  topics 
without  rancor  and  with  the  sole  pur- 
pose in  mind  of  cor  tributing  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  ;  ind  of  the  people. 

Senator  Byro's  discpurse  was  so  well 
received  by  the  Eagle  (hat,  under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  shoi 
In  the  Record  at  this 
to  which  I  refer; 

An  Objecti 
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"Aa  a  Senator  rrom  the  Stote  of  Virginia." 
Byrd  went  on.  "aa  one  who  believes  deeply  In 
the  fundamental  constitutional  principles 
upon  which  our  nation  waa  founded  and 
developed — and  on  which  our  liberties  are 
based — how  can  I  vote  to  give  the  chief 
Judgeship  to  one  who  follows  a  policy  of 
Judicial  oligarchy;  to  one  who  espouses  a 
philosophy  of  concentrating  more  and  more 
power  in  Washington,  when' I  feel  that  the 
great  future  danger  to  the  liberties  of  our 
people  is  big  government?" 

In  abort.  Justice  Fortas  has  done  enough 
damage  to  this  country  as  an  associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Court.  Elevating  him  to  Chief  Jvis- 
tlce  would  compound  that  harm  and  Invite 
more  of  .the  same.  This  has  given  pause  to 
Senator  Byrd.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  It  will 
give  pause  to  enough  of  his  colleagues  to 
bring  about  rejection  of  the  appointment. 
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View 
It's  been  a  long  while  \slnce  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  was  taken  lo  task  In  a  pene- 
trating, objective  and  ejven-tempered  dis- 
course by  a  person  of  stakidlng  and  respect. 
Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Mr.  (D-Va.)  did  It 
the  other  day  and  once  i  »ore  an  Increaalng 
sentiment  among  Amerlc  ins  was  expreaaed. 
Senator  Byrd  waa  speak]  ng  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Justice  Abe  Forta  i  to  be  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  Statea  and,  of  course.  It 
was  necessary  to  mention  the  low  estate  In 
which  the  Court  now  fli  ds  Itself  and  the 
probable  sUll  lower  esta  e  the  court  will 
have  If  Fortas  Is  conflrn  ed. 

"At  a  time  when  govei  oment  should  be 
closer  to  the  people,"  S(  nator  Byrd  said, 
"the  Warren  court  Is  de  ;ermined  to  cen- 
tralize more  and  more  pow  er  In  Washington. 
The  Warren  court  has  laurped  power  to 
which  It  la  not  entitled  .  .  has  estabUshed 
Itself  as  a  super  legislature  .  .  .  has  shackled 
the  people's  elected  repre  lentatlves  aa  well 
as  the  law  enforcement  o  Bclals  of  our  na- 
tion .  .  .  has  thrown  prec  Klents  out  of  the 
window  and  has  said.  In  e  feet,  that  the  law 
la  whatever  five  present  U  retime  appointees 
say  It  should  be. 

During  the  time  Mr.  Fntaa  has  been  a 
member  of  this  court  he  has  establlahed 
himself  as  a  disciple  of  C  ilef  Justice  War- 
ren and  has  embraced  w  loleheartedly  the 
Warren  philosophy." 

Senator  Byrd  quoted  Jua  ice  Marshall  Har- 
lan to  prove  a  point:  "Tl  ils  court  can  in- 
crease respect  for  the  Cons  iltutlon  only  If  it 
rigidly  respects  the  llmlti.tlons  wlilch  the 
Constitution  places  upon  It,  and  reapecta 
as  well  the  principles  inb  erent  in  Its  own 
processes.  In  the  present  c  ise  .  .  .  our  voice 
becomes  only  the  voice  ( if  power,  not  of 
reason." 

That,  emphasized  the  i«nator,  baa  fre- 
quently been  the  hallmar  i  of  the  Warren 
Court — "The  voice  of  powe  •,  not  of  reaaon." 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  25.  1968 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
The  week  of  September  22  to  September 
28,  1968,  has  been  designated  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  Na- 
tional Highway  Week.  In  so  designating 
this  week  as  National  Highway  Week, 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  said: 

Our  highways  give  the  American  people 
a  personal  mobility  unequaied  In  history. 
They  permit  more  of  our  youth  to  get  an  edu- 
cation; they  give  workers  greater  opportunity 
for  Jobs;  they  are  essential  In  providing 
goods  and  services;  and  they  broaden  oppor- 
tunities for  recreation.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  concerned  both  with  Improving  the 
quality  of  highway  transportation  and  with 
achieving  the  social  good  that  Is  implicit  in 
the  highway  program. 

This  week  In  September  has  also  been 
declared  Texas  Highway  Week  by  the 
appropriate  authorities  in  Texas. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  my  home 
State  of  Texas  has  one  of  the  finest.  If 
not  the  finest,  ssrstem  of  highways  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  able, 
energetic,  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  chairman 
of  the  Subconmilttee  on  Public  Roads, 
Senator  Jkwwings  Randolph,  of  West 
Virginia,  honored  the  people  of  Texas,  its 
dedicated  highway  workers,  and  its  high- 
way system  by  making  his  only  address 
commemorating  National  Highway  Week 
in  my  home  city  of  Austin.  Tex.,  on  Tues- 
day. September  24.  at  the  Texas  High- 
way-Heavy Contractors  meeting  to  com- 
memorate the  highway  system.  All  Sen- 
ators know  of  Senator  Randolph's  dedi- 
cation to  a  better  highway  system  and  to 
its  contribution  to  the  elevation  of 
American  life. 

I  think  it  appropriate  that  Senator 
Randolph's  speech  in  Austin  at  noon. 
Tuesday.  September  24,  1968.  be  printed 
at  this  point.  He  was  Introduced  by  Mr. 
L.  P.  Oilvln,  of  Amarlllo.  Tex.,  a  leading 
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highway  engineer  of  the  Southwest.  His 
speech  was  entitled,  "Highway  Programs 
To  Solve  Preaent  Problems  and  Policies 
and  Plans  Necessary  for  Future  Needs." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HIOHWAY  Programs  To  Solve  Present  Prob- 
lems   AKD    POUCIES    AND    PLANS    NECESSARY 

FOR  FtJTURE  Needs 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Public  WcM-ks 
has  spent  the  past  year  In  an  Intensive  re- 
view of  certain  aspects  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Program  Members  held  12  days  of 
hearings  relating  to  urban  highway  planning, 
design,  and  location  problems.  We  heard  wit- 
nesses over  a  3-day  period  discussing  bridge 
safety  aa  well  as  bridge  construction  prob- 
lems. We  conducted  4  days  of  hearings  on  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968.  These  19 
public  sessions,  culminated  In  one  of  the  most 
forward  looking,  responsive  measures  of  high- 
way legislation  considered  by  the  Congress 
since  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956. 
Members  of  the  Texas  Congressional  delega- 
tion strongly  supported  the  bill,  including 
Senators  Yarborough  and  Tower.  R«pre8enta- 
tlves  Jim  Wright  and  Ray  Roberts  are  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Public  Works  Committee. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  blU  recently  signed 
Into  law  by  the  President,  we  have  provided 
a  sophisticated  relocation  assistance  program 
which  should,  together  with  diligent  admin- 
istration of  It,  cope  with  one  of  our  most 
severe  urban  highway  problems,  the  dis- 
placement and  dislocation  of  people. 

As  a  result  of  a  series  of  consultations  we 
developed  and  provided  In  law  an  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  provision  designed  to 
offer  to  aU  citizens  of  the  United  States  the 
opportunity  to  engage  In  highway  construc- 
tion employment  without  regard  to  their 
race,  color,  creed  or  national  origin.  In  order 
to  make  the  opportunity  a  meaningful  one, 
we  required  that  there  be  available  in  all 
States  apprenticeship  and  skill  improvement 
training  programs  which  will  provide  us  with 
a  skilled  work  force  capable  of  carrying  out 
the  highway  program  as  efficiently  as  poe- 
slble.  One  of  the  purposes  of  this  provlalon 
la  to  develop  a  more  practical  and  a  more 
equitable  program  for  equal  opportunity 
than  the  pre-awards  conference  procedure 
which  was  beginning  to  seriously  threaten 
the  highway  program. 

The  Congress  also  expanded  the  role  of 
the  Federal  highway  program  to  major  cities 
by  ftmdlng  activities  designed  to  improve 
traffic  operations.  This  approach.  If  properly 
Implemented,  will  help  us  to  meet  immedi- 
ately some  of  the  problems  of  urban  congea- 
tion,  though  only  on  the  basis  of  treating 
effects  rather  than  caxises.  More  fundamen- 
tal solutions  must  be  deferred  imtll  we 
fashion  the  poet  '76  program. 

I  commend  the  Texas  Highway  Depart- 
ment, the  highway  industry  In  Texas,  and 
particularly  Texas  A  &  M  for  the  leadership 
which  has  been  exercised  In  this  State  and 
in  the  development  and  utilization  of  break- 
away or  frangible  bases  on  light  standards 
and  signs  for  highways.  The  research  which 
was  initiated  independently  at  Texas  A  &  M 
and  was  carried  forth  with  Federal  funding  * 
assistance  from  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
resulted  In  the  issuance  November  14,  1967, 
of  an  instroctlonal  memorandum  from  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  all  regional  ad- 
mlnistratora  and  division  engineers  pro- 
hibiting the  utilization  of  any  more  rigidly 
fixed  sign  supports  for  Federal  aid  hlghwaya. 
Texana  may  take  Justifiable  pride  in  their 
leaderahip  In  this  field.  I  am  Informed  that 
alnce  Texaa  has  Installed  the  breakaway  sign 
many  have  been  struck  by  autos  but  tliat 
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there  haa  been  no  fatality  or  serious  injury 
resulting  from  such  impact. 

In  addition  to  TOPICS,  the  new  Act  per- 
mits the  use  of  urban  highway  money  for 
fringe  parking  faculties.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized that  we  must  concentrate  on  efforta 
to  reduce  unnecessary  demand  for  tiighway 
construction,  for  the  simple  reason  that  un- 
der no  set  of  foreseeable  circumstances  can 
we  poaslbly  build  all  the  roads  we  must  have; 
anything,  therefore,  which  relieves  the  de- 
mand for  construction  by  alternate  solu- 
tions should  be  given  poslUve  considera- 
tion. 

We  also  resolved  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  presented  to  us  in  a  long  tlm^~ 
the  problem  of  highway  encroachment  of 
public  parklands,  recreation  areas,  wildlife 
and  water  fowl  refugee.  It  is  our  hope  that 
these  areas  will  not  be  used  for  highway 
construction,  but  that  If  circumstances  re- 
quire that  they  be  used,  that  all  effort  be 
made  to  minimize  the  damage  so  that  they 
may  function  in  their  primary  role  in  serv- 
ing the  conservation  and  recreation  needs 
of  our  people.  This  Is  much  more  a  problem 
of  the  relationship  of  the  State  Highway 
Departments  and  the  citizens  of  various 
communities,  but,  as  members  of  the  broader 
community,  I  would  enlist  your  aid  to  Insure 
that  precious  open  spaces  are  preserved.  In 
this  regard  as  with  relocation  assistance  and 
equal  employment  opportunity,  cost  Is  not 
a  final  factor.  As  we  continue  the  highway 
program  we  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the 
cost.  In  our  society  the  question  Is  no  longer 
one  of  Just  building  roads,  it  is  also  the 
matter  of  how  we  build  them  and  where  we 
build  them. 

The  Congress  also  acted  to  Insure  greater 
and  more  meaningful  local  participation  in 
highway  location  decisions.  We  provided  the 
funds  to  carry  the  ABC  program  forward 
for  another  2  years  at  a  $1.1  billion  level, 
and  added  a  special  category  of  rural  roads 
to  be  funded  at  a  level  of  $125  mllUon.  In 
all,  we  Insured  the  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram in  such  a  way  that  highways  will  con- 
tinue to  contribute  to  the  Improvement  of 
the  environment  in  which  our  people  live. 
We  have,  I  know,  added  greater  responsi- 
bility to  the  State  Highway  Departments 
who  administer  the  programs  and  to  the 
contractors  who  carry  It  forward.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  either  the  Highway  Depart- 
ments, or  you,  gentlemen,  are  capable  and 
willing  to  do  the  work  that  must  be  done 
to  provide  our  people  with  the  greatest  road 
network  any  ci\iUzatlon  has  ever  enjoyed. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968,  you  should  be 
made  aware,  if  you  are  not  in  fact  aware, 
that  a  vigorous  and  well  organized  effort  was 
made  to  have  the  President  veto  the  legis- 
lation. 

I  interceded  with  the  President  to  sign 
the  Act.  Our  appetUs  were  made  several  times. 
There  was  the  visit  to  the  White  House  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  final  day  the  President 
could  sign  the  bill.  I  say  this  not  to  ptiff 
myself  or  to  Impress  you  with  my  role  or 
power,  but  to  emphasize  that  many  people 
and  groups  are  dissatisfied  with  our  heavy 
commitment  to  highway  construction  and 
the  way  in  which  that  cbnstructlon  Is  car- 
ried out.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  partisan 
poUtlca.  Tlie  highway  construction  Industry 
has  been  made  a  whipping  boy  of  many 
groups  and  diverse  Interests.  Though  un- 
justified, the  sentiment  exists,  and  we  must 
all  work  to  make  clear  to  the  public  that  the 
highway  program  will  be  conducted  to  serve 
the  wldeat  range  of  needs  and  values  of  our 
dynamic  and  changing  society. 

I  know  that  you  are  deeply  concerned  by 
the  recently  announced  expenditure  reduc- 
tion which  will  poatpone  all  new  construc- 
tion activity  until  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber. When  the  Congress  enacte<f\be  Revenue 
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Act  of  1968,  it  required  the  President  to 
reduce  expenditures  by  (6  billion.  The  only 
major  program  exempted  from  the  require- 
ment of  expenditure  cut  was  Social  Security 
program. 

When  the  Senate  had  originally  considered 
the  expenditure  limitation  provision.  It  bad 
also  exempted  the  highway  trust  fund  from 
the  purview  of  Presidential  restriction.  How- 
ever, the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
would  not  agree  and  the  President  was  left 
with  a  wide  series  of  alternatives.  While  I 
do  not  personally  agree  with  the  full  depth 
of  the  cut  in  highway  funds,  there  is  little 
that  we  can  do  in  view  of  the  directness  ot 
the  Congressional  requirement  that  Federal 
expenditures  be  cut.  I  realize  that  the  "no 
new  start"  polity  will  have  an  adverse  Impact 
on  some  of  you  and  that  It  is  small  con- 
solation that  when  the  poetponement  period 
ends  the  States  will  be  allowed  to  accelerate 
the  rate  of  contract  obligations  and  thereby 
increase  the  amount  of  construction  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  available. 

Fortunately,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  highway  program  generally,  preliminary 
engineering  will  not  be  stopped  during  this 
period,  but  will  be  allowed  to  proceed  so 
that  more  projects  will  be  available  for  let- 
ting when  the  postponement  Is  terminated. 

I  also  emphasize  that  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  did  Indicate  to  the  President  that 
they  did  not  believe  the  highway  program 
should  be  a  sovirce  of  expenditure  reduction. 
This  was  done  when  we  Included  in  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968,  a  Sense  of 
the  Congress  statement  that  such  cuts 
should  not  be  made.  The  hiatus  is  a  limited 
one,  and  while  we  will  lose  some  time,  it 
can  and  will  be  compensated  for  in  the  next 
few  months. 

Next  yepr,  when  the  91st  Congress  con- 
venes, a  major  highway  Issue  stlU  pending 
for  determination  by  the  Congress  wlU  be 
the  post-1975  Highway  Program.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram which  will  be  of  such  magnitude  that 
we  must  give  most  careful  attention  to  its 
description  and  detail. 

It  Is  obvious  that  we  will  be  faced  with 
ever-growing  demands  for  new  and  improved 
highways.  The  great  emphasis  which  has 
been  placed  on  the  Interstate  System  for  the 
past  12  years  has  left  our  regular  Federal- 
Aid  program  underfinanced,  and  ovir  pri- 
mary and  secondary  roads  and  major  roads 
and  major  city  streets  are  under-developed. 
In  examining  the  direction  in  which  our 
road  program  should  move  In  the  future,  we 
will  also  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
role  of  highways  in  relation  to  economic  de- 
velopment. As  I  said  during  the  debate  on 
the  Conference  Report  on  S.  3418: 

" 1  think  we  are  approaching  the  time 

when  we  will  not  have  an  interstate  and  de- 
fense system  program  and  we  will  not  have 
a  prlniary  or  a  secondary  road  program.  We 
will  have  a  system  of  roads  in  this  country 
for  which  we  will  provide,  not  90-10  match- 
ing, as  now  with  respect  to  the  interstate 
roads,  or  50-50  matching  as  we  have  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  roads,  but  we  will 
Just  have  one  road  program,  and  it  will 
probably  provide  for  70  percent  Federal  and 
30  percent  State  matching  ratios. 

"Such  a  program  would  leave  to  the  States 
and  to  the  local  governments,  the  political 
subdivisions  closer  to  the  people,  the  de- 
termination of  what  kind  of  roads  the  people 
in  that  area  and  in  that  State  need  and 
want." 

We  have  reached  that  stage  in  our  national 
development  when  it  is  inexcusable  that  com- 
munities, areas  and  regions  continue  to 
suffer  from  lack  of  access.  We  must  insure 
that  in  the  future  goods  and  pec^le  can 
reach  the  remotest  areas  from  the  core  of 
our  largest  cities  with  ease  and  convenience. 
We  will,  of  necessity  be  vitally  concerned  with 
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the  development  of  what  has  been   called 
by  some,  an  urban  arterial  program. 

It  Is  in  light  of  this  prospect  that  I  sug- 
gest that  you  act  with  restraint  during  this 
period  of  Federal  budgetary  restriction.  We 
will  call  for  suggestions,  comments,  and 
Ideas  forjour  future  highway  program.  Your 
Industry,  I  believe,  will  come  forward  with 
wise  counsel  so  that  we,  with  the  Federal, 
State  and  local  highway  officials  can  be  cer- 
tain that  our  road  system  continues  to  be 
the  best,  the  safest  and  the  most  respon- 
sive that  we  can  devise.  We  shall  thus  serve 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  Texas  and  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  give  the  status  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  in  Texas, 
as  of  July  31,  1968.  At  that  time,  of  the 
3,028A  miles  designated  in  the  State  of 
Texas  of  Interstate  Highway,  2,016 1^ 
miles  were  open  to  tra£Dc.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  status  report  of  this 
lilghway  system  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

status  of  the  Interstate  System  in  Texas 

(Mileage  July  31,  1968] 

Prelim.  Status  or  not  yet  in  progress         23.  3 

Work  in  progress: 

Engineering  and  ROW 582.0 

Under  construction 406.2 

Total   underway 988.2 

Open  to  traffic: 

Toll    facilities o 

Improved     to     standards     adequate 

for  pres.  traffic 284.3 

Completed     to    full    or    acceptable 

standards    1.732.4 

Total  open  to  traffic 2,016.7 

Total  designated  system  mile- 
age    _■_  3,028.1 

(Dollars  In  millions — June  30,  1968] 
Projects  underway  or  authorized: 
Engineering  and  ROW,  total  cost...        $3. 8 

Federal  funds 3.4 

Construction,  total  cost 310.8 

Federal  funds 276.9 

Total  cost 314.6 

Federal  funds 280.3 

Completed  July  1,  1956  to  Date: 
Construction,   total   cost 1,034.4 

Federal   funds 916.5 

Engineering  and  ROW,  total  cost— .      277.8 

Federal  funds 249.8 

Total  cost 1,312.2 

Federal   funds 1,166.3 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  proud  that  experiments  conducted  at 
Texas  A.&M.  University  on  the  break- 
away signs  system  will  result  in  saving 
many  lives  in  the  United  States,  as,  im- 
der  the  experiments  conducted,  signs  are 
being  erected  along  the  highways,  which, 
if  struck  by  cars,  will  break  away  and 
give  way,  instead  of  being  Immovably 
embedded  in  concrete  and  thus  kill  all 
the  people  in  the  colliding  car. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment on  safety  research  in  Texas  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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SAVsrr  Rbsi  **ck  in  Texas 
1.  Independent  reiearch  work  on  break, 
away  sign*  was  bel  >g  conducted  at  Texaa 

a.  Resulta  were  Kmehow  brougbt  to  the 
attention  of  the  Bui  Mku  and  other  States. 

3  Being  too  big  a  project  for  one  State  to 
undertake  alone.  18  States  pooled  their  HPR 
funds  to  finance  ad<!  IMonal  research. 

4  Ck)ntract  betwein  the  Bureau  and  the 
Texas  Transportatlo  1  Institute  was  entared 

Into.  ^  ,     . 

6  The  purpose  of  the  research  was  to  ae- 
velop  a  sign  or  Ugh ;  standard  which,  when 
struck,  would  break  away  causing  minimal 
damage  and  injury  »  the  occupanta  of  the 
vehicle. 

6  Actual  research  irork  was  conductwl  over 
a  period  of  18  montHs  to  a  years.  Research 
work  was  complete<  In  January,  1968.  al- 
though the  contract  has  not  been  closed. 

7  The  research  wo  rk  included  actual  crash 
testing— aU  testa  w«  re  documented  by  mo- 
tion pictures. 

8  An  Advisory  Otmmlttee,  composed  or 
one  repr'iisentaUve  or  each  of  the  16  State 
Hig'hway'OApartment  i.  monitored  the  testing 
procedures.  Also  In 'olved  was  a  contract 
monitor  from  the  Bu:  eaus  Washington  office. 

9  As  a  result  of  tlie  testa: 

A.  Two  more  stuUles  are  being  under- 
taken— one  concemli  ig  signs. 

B.  Breakaway  sign »  are  now  In  extanslve 
use  In  Texas. 

C.  BPB  issued  IM  :  1-14-67  concerning  the 


use  of  such  signs  (attached) 


10.  Cost 
•363.000. 


of     the 


research     project    was 
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October  13,  1968, 
Icated  at  Dalevill  , 
Oen.  Samuel  Dali 
frontiersman,  guWp 
blazer,    trader, 
train    leader, 
patriot, 

Sam  Dale  is 
17  miles  north 
acres  of  land  have 
of  Mississippi  by 
vllle  for  a  park 
jSale. 

A  new  statue 
Harry  D.  Reeks, 
nition  in  World 
Corps  combat  artii  t 

liiose 
John  Bell  William;  i, 
sippl;  State  Senator 
ident  pro  tem  of 
representing 
and  now  a  judge  ol 
of  appeals,  J.  P 
dedicatory  address 
ing  chairman.  Mrs , 
staff  has  been 
out  the  details  of 

A  brief  history  ol 

OXN.    !  AM    DaLX 


Mr.  Speaker,  on 

I  statue  will  be  ded- 
Mlss..  in  honor  of 
,  a  great  American, 
I.  Federal  scout.  trail- 
Indian    fighter,    wagon 
legislator,    and 


at  DalevUle.  Miss., 

.  Meridian,  Miss.  Two 

I  >een  given  to  the  State 

churches  at  Dale- 

recognition  of  Sam 


bir 
wl « 
Wir 


Alabama 


Ci  tlemsui, 


tiis 


Scotch-Irish  Sam 
less  giant,  6'2",  wl4h 
with  love  for  his  fellow 


IIFPI 


the  artist-sculptor, 
won  national  recog- 
n  as  a  UJ3.  Marine 
;,  will  be  unveiled, 
ing    will    be    Gov. 
representing  Missis- 
Joe  Goodwyn,  pres- 
the  Alabama  Senate, 

Former  Governor 

the  fifth  circuit  court 

will  make  the 

I  will  be  the  presid- 

Jeanette  Noe  on  my 

outstanding  in  working 

dedication. 

Samuel  Dale  follows: 


:  >ale,  the  fierce  and  fear- 

a  tender  heart  filled 

man'^and  unshake- 
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able  devotion  and  dedication  to  his  country, 
was  born  In  Virginia  In  1772. 

Both  of  Sam's  parenta  died  within  a  week 
of  each  other,  leaving  him  alone  when  he 
was  only  seventeen  years  old  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  supporting  and  taking  care  of  eight 
young  brothers  and  sisters.  Settling  his  fam- 
ily on  a  farm  with  a  hired  man,  Sam  volun- 
teered as  a  Federal  Scout  with  the  MlUtla, 
and  almost  Immediately  began  a  career  of 
explolto  and  daring  so  Incredible  that  he  be- 
came the  talk  at  the  campflres  of  the  In- 
dians and  the  settlers.  "Big  Sam."  as  the  In- 
dians affectionately  named  him,  became  a  liv- 
ing legend  In  his  own  time. 

In-  1796,  he  biased  out  a  new  highway 
through  Cherokee  country  and  the  wUder- 
ness  from  Savannah,  Georgia,  to  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

Wbea  the  great  Shawnee  Chief  Tecumaeh 
spoke  to  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Creek 
Nations,  Sam  Dale  was  there.  He  was  the  only 
whlta  man  who  ever  heard  one  of  Tecunueh's 
war  talks.  Sam,  who  witnessed  what  he  called 
"the  greatest  of  oratory",  was  able  to  record 
for  history  the  words  of  the  powerful  and 
famous  Illinois  Chief  which  so  fired  the  fury 
of  the  Indians  that  they  massacred  the 
whites  wherever  they  found  them. 

In  the  War  of  1812  against  England,  Sam 
was  In  the  middle  of  the  action  with  General 
Andrew  Jackson.  General  Claiborne,  Sam 
Hotiston.  and  Davy  Crockett,  when  the  Mis- 
sissippi Dragoons  and  Tennessee  Volunteers 
destroyed  the  dreaded  "Holy  City"  of  the 
Creeks. 

Caught  In  ambush  In  another  engagement. 
Sam  was  badly  wounded.  He  described  the 
ball  as  "entering  his  chest,  ranging  around 
his  ribs,  and  lodging  In  hln  backbone." 

Just  before  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  Sam 
rushed  dispatches  for  the  War  Department 
over  700  miles  of  hostile  areas  and  wilderness 
on  horseback  to  Andrew  Jackson  at  New  Or- 
leans. He  raced  down  the  river  to  the  com- 
mand post,  but  the  battle  had  already  begun. 
When  Jackson  read  the  dispatches,  he  said, 
"Too  late,  too  late.  Washington  Is  always  too 
late  I"  Sam's  eight-day  record  ride  on  his 
horse,  "Paddy",  won  the  acclaim  of  the 
Nation. 

In  a  canoe  fight  on  an  Alabama  river,  Sam 
leaped  aboard  a  large  Indian  war  canoe  and 
faced  and  killed  nine  warriors,  one  by  one. 

At  Fort  Madison.  Sean  outwitted  the  Indian 
spies  by  putting  all  the  women  In  the  Vort 
Into  men's  panta  and  covering  the  block 
houses  with  clay  to  resist  the  Indians'  fiery 
arrows. 

Towns  and  cities  began  to  spring  up  in  the 
new  territory  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
the  Mississippi  River,  as  Sam  led  wagon  train 
after  wagon  train  In  his  quieter  periods. 

Sam  Dale  was  elected  a  number  of  times  to 
the  Alabama  Legislature.  In  1824  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Guard  of  Honor  for  Lafayette 
when  the  French  General  came  to  this  Coun- 
try. Sam  played  an  Important  p  rr  'n  t»^? 
Treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit  Creek.  President 
Andrew  Jackson  canceled  all  appointmenta 
and  welcomed  his  old  friend,  Sam  Dale,  as  a 
personal  guest  at  the  White  House. 

The  great  man  never  forgot  his  parenta.  In 
his  old  age,  he  still  took  time  to  visit  their 
graves  and  unashamedly  wept  "over  their 
honest  dust." 

Mississippi  became  Sam  Dale's  home  when 
he  purchased  two  sections  of  land  from 
Choctaw  Chief  la-cha-hopa  and  there  he 
lived  and  farmed,  and  later  was  Lauderdale 
County's  first  representative  In  the  Mis- 
sissippi  Legislature. 

When  he  died  In  1841  In  DalevUle,  Mis- 
sissippi, a  stately  Choctaw  Chief  with  tears 
In  his  eyes,  stood  before  Sam's  grave,  bowed 
his  head  and  said,  "Big  Sam,  you  sleep  here, 
but  your  spirit  Is  a  brave  and  a  warrior  In  the 
hunting  grounds  of  the  Sky." 
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FLORroA  A.  &  M.  HAS  NEW 
PRESIDENT 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

ov  rxoaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
privilege  of  representing  Florida  A.  ti  M. 
University  at  Tallahassee,  Fla.  This  is  a 
fine  educational  institution  headed  by  a 
group  of  dedicated  men  who  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  education  of  Amer- 
ica's young   people. 

Dr.  George  Gore  has  served  this  insti- 
tution for  18  years  as  its  president  and 
leaves  some  big  shoes  to  fill. 

The  board  of  regents  of  the  State  of 
Florida  picked  a  man  to  succeed  Dr.  Gore 
who  can  fill  tliose  shoes^and  will  fill 
them  well. 

He  is  Dr.  Benjamin  L.  Perry,  Jr.,  who 
is,  himself,  a  graduate  of  Florida  A.  It  M., 
and  brings  to  his  new  position  a  unique 
love  for  his  alma  mater  and  a  special 
imderstandlng  of  its  problems. 

I  consider  his  appointment  to  be  that 
of  a  personal  friend.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  will  do  a  tremendous  job  and  I  look 
forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  him 
in  these  difficult  days  before  us. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  would  like  to 
have  reprinted  an  editorial  about  Dr. 
Perry  which  appeared  In  the  Septem- 
ber 18,  1068,  issue  of  the  Tallahassee 
Democrat.  The  editorial  follows: 

PsBBT  SXTS  High  Goals  as  Pbksidxmt  of 
FAMU 

Dr.  Benjamin  L.  Perry  Jr.  faces  a  tre- 
mendous challenge  as  new  President  of 
Florida  A&M  University.  His  educational 
background  and  administrative  experience 
fully  qualify  him  to  meet  this  challenge. 

It  will  not  be  easy  for  him  to  follow  the 
highly  respected  Dr.  George  W.  Gore  Jr., 
who  recently  retired  after  18  years  as  head 
of  FAMU.  Dr.  Perry  says  he  knows  sacrifices 
are  necessary  In  guiding  a  troubled  univer- 
sity, and  he  Is  prepared  to  make  them. 

Perhaps  few  administrators  are  In  a  posi- 
tion to  know  more  about  the  needs,  problems 
and  successes  of  FAMU.  Dr.  Perry  literally 
grew  up  on  the  campus.  His  father,  who  died 
in  1049,  was  dean  of  FAMU's  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  20  years.  The  new  President 
was  educated  In  the  University  operated  ele- 
mentary and  liigh  schools  and  went  on  to 
earn  a  bachelor's  degree  from  FAMU  In  1940. 

He  spent  some  years  away  from  Tallahassee 
during  World  War  XI  and  while  further  pur- 
suing his  education  at  other  universities,  but 
he  has  been  back  for  a  good  while.  It  has 
been  during  the  past  dozen  years  he  has  seen 
serious  problems  arise  and  the  future  of  the 
Univerelty  become  clouded  with  doubt. 

His  most  Immediate  goal  is  to  Insure  the 
continued  existence  of  FAMU  as  a  separate 
and  independent  member  of  the  state  uni- 
versity system.  It  is  a  worthy  goal  for  which 
he  should  receive  strong  support  from  most 
sections  of  Florida. 

His  next  goal  Is  more  personal.  He  would 
like  FAMU  to  be  a  model  of  black  adminis- 
trative, educational  and  managerial  effi- 
ciency. Already  he  has  demonstrated  the 
leadership  ability  needed  to  achieve  such  a 
high  goal. 

Dr.  Perry  knows  his  greatest  challenge  of 
the  moment,  however.  Is  dealing  with  stu- 
dent unrest  caused  by  the  turmoil  and  revo- 
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lutlon  on  campuses  and  in  Negro  communi- 
ties around  the  country.  Other  achievementa 
he  Is  able  to  record  during  his  tenure  prob- 
ably win  be  secondary  to  how  well  he  can 
meet  this  tmrest  which  Is  tormenting  so 
many  campuses. 

He  Is  starting  out  In  the  right  way.  seek- 
ing to  understand  what  is  happening  and 
therein  finding  the  right  course  to  follow. 
Most  difficult  days  loom  ahead  for  FAMU. 
If  anybody  can  meet  the  challenge,  Dr.  Perry 
can.  The  Board  of  Regents  picked  the  right 
man  for  the  Job  on  the  basis  of  experience 
and  qualification. 


TEENAGERS  SALUTE  CONSTITU- 
TION  WEEK 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF  Nxw  jnisrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  grad- 
uate of  Dickinson  High  School  in  Jersey 
City,  N.J.,  I  took  particular  pride  in  read- 
ing two  letters  to  the  editor  published  on 
September  23,  1968,  in  the  Jersey  Jour- 
nal, a  leading  newspaper  in  the  14th  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey. 

The  authors  of  both  of  the  letters  are 
students  at  Dickinson  High  School  and 
their  maturity  and  articulateness  reflect 
favorably  upon  their  teachers  at  this  fine 
old  school.  Even  more  important,  their 
letters  are  eloquent  testimony  to  my 
arguments  in  favor  of  lowering  the  vot- 
ing age  to  18. 

It  is  easy  to  make  sweeping  generali- 
ties about  young  America.  Somehow  it  is 
easy  to  look  down  upon  these  younger 
Americans  in  the  same  way  as  the  Roman 
poet,  Horace,  who  centuries  ago  said: 

Our  fathers  viler  than  our  grandfathers 
have  produced  us  who  shall  In  time  produce 
a  progeny  ever  more  degenerate  still. 

I  do  not  accept  these  portents  of  doom. 
I  have  great  faith  in  young  America,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  whom  are 
splendid  in  every  way.  America's  great 
years  lie  ahead. 

I  think  the  two  letters  I  mentioned  a 
moment  ago  deserve  to  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  all  Members  of  tliis  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  these  two  letters 
from  the  Misses  Joyce  E.  Jensen,  of  85 
Van  Reypen  Street,  Jersey  City,  and 
Arlene  McNamara,  of  557  Liberty  Avenue, 
Jersey  City,  following  my  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

As  an  alumnus  of  Dickinson  and  as  a 
resident  of  Jersey  City,  I  take  special 
pride  in  these  two  young  women  who 
typify  the  new  generation  of  Americans. 
The  letters  follow: 

Teenagers  Salute  CoNsxmrnoN  Week 
Deas  Editob:  This  was  U.S.  Constitution 
week  (Sept.  16-23).  It  IV  only  right  that  we 
should  celebrate  the  wKwng  of  a  doctmient 
of  such  Importance.  In  May,  1787,  fifty-five 
of  the  country's  leaders  held  a  convention  m 
Independence  Hall.  Important  changes  were 
going  to  be  made  In  the  government  of  the 
United  States  In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union  of  the  13  states.  This  Constitution  and 
the  amendmenta  which  have  been  made  to  It 
since  that  time  form  the  framework  of  this 
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country's  government.  The  Constitution  rep- 
resenta  freedom  to  me. 

In  the  colonies  at  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution  there  was  a  well  known  attorney 
by  the  name  of  Patrick  Henry.  Freedom 
meant  more  to  him  than  life  Itaelf .  His  words 
on  the  subject  were  'aive  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death."  Nathan  Hale,  another  dedicated 
man,  fighting  for  freedom,  was  caught  by 
the  British  while  trying  to  get  some  Informa- 
tion for  General  Washington.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  death  without  any  trial.  His  last 
words  were,  "I  only  regret  that  I  have  but 
one  life  to  lose  for  my  country."  These  men 
fought  for  the  same  freedom  which  the 
Constitution  seta  forth.  In  those  days  the 
men  were  not  Issued  draft  cards  to  make  them 
serve  but  they  were  spurred  on  by  love  of 
country  and  desire  for  freedom. 

The  average  person  doesn't  realize  the  Im- 
portance of  our  form  of  government.  Freedom 
Is  the  American  way  of  life  and  It  Is  often 
taken  for  granted.  Freedom  offers  many  re- 
wards but  they  will  not  be  protected  and 
preserved  unless  each  citizen  realizes  that 
he  has  a  responsibility  to  his  country.  Edu- 
cation Is  free  to  everyone;  the  sick  and  handi- 
capped are  taken  care  of;  and  even  those 
who  were  not  well  enough  educated  to  hold 
down  a  Job  are  provided  for  by  this  society. 
Yet  there  are  people  ungrateful  for  this  way 
of  life,  who  bum  draft  cards  and  refuse  to 
serve  the  country  that  offers  so  many  ad- 
vantages to  so  many  people.  Another  respon- 
sibility of  every  eligible  person  Is  to  partici- 
pate In  this  government  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  privilege  of  choosing  government 
officials.  If  this  privilege  Is  Ignored  the  value 
of  the  individual  and  the  Constitution  Is  re- 
duced In  American  society. 

As  a  student  of  Dickinson  High  School  of 
our  city  I  am  thankful  for  the  freedom  set 
forth  In  the  Constitution  and  I  am  thankful 
for  those  who  fought  for  It.  My  generation 
la  receiving  the  reward  of  this  freedom — polit- 
ical freedom,  progress,  religloiis  freedom,  edu- 
cation. Jobs,  cultural  development,  oppor- 
tunity and  material  goods.  The  challenge  Is 
to  protect  this  Charter  of  Democracy  by  mak- 
ing the  most  of  Ite  rewards. — Joyce  E.  Jensen. 

Dkax  Eorroa:  I,  as  a  teenager  and  Ameri- 
can cltlEen,  am  writing  to  you  so  that  the 
older  generation  may  come  to  realize  that 
the  youths  of  today  do  conform  to  the  mak- 
ings of  the  Constitution.  During  Constitu- 
tion Week,  American  citizens  may  never  give 
a  thought  to  why  they  have  equal  righta  or 
the  privilege  to  vote.  Some  adulto  may  never 
recite  a  little  prayer  for  our  unfortunate  boys 
fighting  to  protect  our  country.  They  may 
think  that  as  citizens  of  the  "land  of  oppor- 
tunity" it  is  their  privilege  Just  to  enjoy  the 
freedom  offered.  This  Is  not  so  because  each 
citizen  has  a  duty  to  his  country. 

I  think  that  the  youth  of  today  would  be 
able  to  explain  better  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  than  most  of  our  adulto.  Boys, 
fighting  for  these  adulte.  lose  their  lives,  but 
these  certain  people  don't  seem  to  care. 
American  adulta  look  upon  the  youth  as 
"non-conformists,"  but  they  are  stepping  In 
the  other  direction.  President  Johnson  has 
asked  Congress  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18. 
Adulta  opposing  this  are  the  ones  who  will 
not  vote  on  Nov.  5,  1968.  I  believe  If  a  boy 
Is  old  enough  to  defend  his  country,  he  Is  old 
enough  to  vote. 

Because  I  am  a  senior  at  William  L.  Dick- 
inson High  School  I  am  required  to  take  two 
years  of  American  History.  Most  adulta 
havent  opened  a  history  book  or  magazine 
since  their  graduation  from  high  school.  I 
think  that  we  are  also  more  informed  about 
the  up-comlng  election  than  some  adults. 
Many  adulta  vote  according  to  race,  creed  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude.  Some  people 
wouldn't  even  know  the  presidential  candi- 
dates for  the  year  of  1968.  Why  Is  the  Ameri- 
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can  youth  of  today  placed  in  a  separate 
group?  Why  are  we  referred  to  as  non-con- 
formlsto?  We  don't  know,  but  now  maybe 
adulta  may  come  to  realize  that  there  are 
both  good  and  bad  in  all  groups  and  we  dont 
make  up  all  the  bad.  By  observing  Consti- 
tution Week,  we  hope  to  receive  the  chance 
to  prove  this  to  you. — Arlene  McNamara. 


ROTARY  INTERNATIONAL  PRESI- 
DENT TOGASAKa  ADDRESS  TO 
THE  ROTARY  CLUB  AT  YORK,  PA. 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or   PENNSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  the  Ro- 
tary Club  has  a  dynamic  influence  on  the 
world  in  which  we  live,  associating  itself 
with  multiple  services  vital  to  community 
and.  in  fact,  worldwide  understanding. 

Just  recently  Rotarian  Togasaki — pres- 
ident of  Rotary  International — delivered 
an  address  to  the  Rotary  Club  of  York, 
Pa.  Because  it  vividly  portrays  the  mean- 
ing, responsibility,  and  contribution  of 
the  Rotary  movement,  I  insert  it  into  the 
Congressional  Record  and  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  address  follows : 
Remarks  of  PREsn>ENT  Togasaki  at  York,  Pa. 

Mr.  President,  fellow  Rotarlans,  ladles  and 
gentlemen :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  Indeed 
to  visit  this  lovely  section  of  Pennsylvania 
add  see  so  many  of  my  friends.  Including  past 
vice-president  Lew  Unsworth  with  whom  I 
served  on  the  board  of  Rotary  International 
and  the  Rev.  Nevln  Zuch,  former  president  of 
the  Ellzabethtown  club. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  honor  to  the  memory  of  your  fellow  Penn- 
sylvania Rotarian,  Director  Lew  Doughton, 
who  was  taken  from  us  so  recently. 

This  beautiful  area  of  yours  Is  rich  In  his- 
tory and  resources.  And  It  looks  to  a  future 
of  ever-Increasing  progress  and  activity.  And, 
as  your  community  has  prospered  and  grown, 
so  has  Rotary  developed  in  size  and  scope 
within  this  sphere  of  progress. 

The  heritage  of  this  area  reflecte  the  pano- 
rama of  the  story  of  the  United  States.  This  Is 
the  heartland  of  American  democracy;  only 
a  few  miles  from  here  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  written  and  signed;  and  a 
few  miles  In  the  other  direction  nearly  a  «.jn- 
tury  later  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  turned  the 
tide  in  a  war  that  forged  forever  the  righta  of 
man  Into  the  American  tradition. 

We  often  speak  of  Rotary  as  a  force  or 
movement,  which  are  expressions  that  con- 
jure up  visions  of  a  great,  faceless  organiza- 
tion of  nameless  persons.  This,  I  feel,  is  an 
error.  For  In  any  final  analysis.  Rotary  is  an 
association  of  individuals  from  many  nations 
and  many  walks  of  life,  speaking  many  lan- 
guages and  embracing  many  faiths — but 
united  in  the  common  goal  of  offering  servlci 
to  mankind  above  self. 

The  members  of  Rotary  are  all  individuals, 
with  individual  problems  and  interests,  in- 
dividual characteristics  and  Idlosyncracies. 
Tet  all  of  them  are  as  one  in  that  they  meet 
together  regularly  for  fellovrehip.  to  partici- 
pate In  community-betterment  activities,  to 
promote  high  standards  In  business  and  pro- 
fessional life,  and  to  advance  International 
understanding  and  good  will.  What  a  tre- 
mendous force  for  good  Rotary  can  be!  What 
tremendous  opportunities  there  are  for  us  as 
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Rotarlana  to  make  tb  •  a  better  world  for  all 
peoples  I 

You  may  have  notli  :e<l  that  I  expreaa  these 
tboughts  In  terms  of  the  present  and  future 
rather  than  the  past.  I  have  done  this  deUb- 
erately,  for  despite  R>tary'8  magnificent  6a- 
year  record  of  achlev  iment,  I  am  convinced 
there  are  vastly  largrr  opportunities  ahead. 

And  how  are  they  t<  >  be  met?  Through  par- 
ticipation—partlclpat  on  for  better  under- 
standing through  itotary — which  is  the 
theme  of  my  address. 

Let  me  be  more  spe<  Iflc. 

Greater  understand  Ing  is  needed  In  all  av- 
enues of  Rotary  servl(  e,  and  first  of  all  there 
Is  the  field  of  personal  relations. 

Just  as  the  Rotary  International  move- 
ment is  baaed  on  a  foi  indation  of  Individuals, 
so  must  understandi  ig  be  baaed  on  warm, 
unclouded  personal  relationships  between 
these  indlvldiuOs.  I  tl  ink  It  was  Will  Rogers 
who  said,  "I  have  ne^er  met  a  man  I  didn't 
Uke."  Another  way  t(  express  that  thought 
is,  "To  know  a  man  is  to  like  him,"  and  come 
to  think  of  It,  I  pre  'er  the  second  version 
for  it  Implies  the  neo  issity  of  making  an  ef- 
fort-to  Itmm  about  cae's  neighbors,  and  to 
takran  interest  In  thi  nn. 

One's  neighbors  Itoday  in  this  rapidly 
shrinking  world  of  ours  may  live  10,000  miles 
away.  An  even  great  !r  time-gap  may  exist 
between  a  Rotarlan  w  lo  lives  in  a  highly  ad- 
vanced society,  and  his  fellow  Rotarlan  who 
Is  a  leader  of  one  of  the  emerging  nations. 
But  between  the  two,  through  Rotary,  there 
can  be  mutual  resp  !ct  and  appreciation, 
friendship  and  undere  tandtng.  It  is  only  an- 
other step  to  carry  this  personal  under- 
standing into  a  broadiT  appreciation  of  cul- 
tures and  nations,  pro  stems  and  aspirations, 
for  an  acquaintanceship  blooms  into  friend- 
ship, frictions  vanish  and  opportunities  for 
cooperative  service  present  themselves. 
"Thoughtfulness  of  ot  lers,"  it  has  been  said, 
"is  the  basis  of  service .  Helpfulness  to  others 
Is  its  expression."  A  ad  with  understand- 
ing all  this  becomes  easier,  more  natural, 
more  achievable. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
there  Is  a  need  for  p-eater  understanding 
In  vocational  relattor  ships.  This  is  of  par- 
ticular Importance  b4  cause  of  Rotary's  sys- 
tem of  selecting  meiibers  on  the  basis  of 
occupation.  You,  as  a  doctor  or  lawyer,  mer- 
chant or  manufactiire  ,  as  a  representative  of 
your  vocation  in  Roti  ry.  Your  classification 
has  been  loaned  to  yo  i.  As  its  custodian  you 
are  responsible  for  mt  king  the  Ideals  of  Ro- 
tary felt  in  the  Indus  ry  or  calling  of  which 
you  are  a  part.  If  tte  influence  of  Rotary 
ideals  is  not  clearly  svident  In  your  daily 
endeavors,  I  am  afra.d  you  are  failing  in 
your  trust. 

Never  have  such  idc  als  been  more  needed. 
The  network  of  comn  erce  that  ties  nations 
together  in  mutual  inter-dependence  can 
exist  and  function  <  nly  on  the  basis  of 
trust.  Sometimes  it  :  s  a  hard  lesson,  but 
eventually  we  learn  that  what  is  good  for 
one's  competitors  Is  a:  so  good  for  one's  own 
business.  As  more  anl  more  nations  grow 
Into  an  industrial  econ  }my,  relations  between 
employer  and  employee,  management  and 
labor,  become  critical  Reasonable  .men  sit- 
ting down  together  can  agree  that  labor  is 
entitled  to  a  fair  re  ;urn  for  the  skills  it 
brings  to  Industry,  ai  d  management  la  en- 
titled not  only  to  a  return  on  its  capital 
Investment  and  mani  gerlal  know-how,  but 
also  to  a  day  or  honest  work  for  a  day  of  pay. 
Yet,  so  often  we  find  li  dustrlal  disputes  lead- 
ing to  crli^llng  strikes,  with  which  you  are 
all  too  familiar.  No  o  le  wins  such  disputes, 
and  in  the  end  they  J  aust  be  settled  on  the 
basis  of  fairness  and  i  eason.  How  much  cre- 
ative,   how   much   m(  re   productive   we   all 


could  be  if  we  would 
other  fellow's  point  o 


Iry  to  understand  the 
view  voluntarily  be- 


fore we  are  forced  by  c  ircumstances  to  do  so, 
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■In  this  regard  we  Rotarians  have  a  way  of 
analyzing  ourselves  and  our  motives  that  is 
at  once  simple  and  profound.  It  consists  of 
only  34  words,  and  la  known  aa  the  Four- Way 
Test.  I  am  sure  it  Is  familiar  to  all  of  you,  but 
it  will  bear  repeating  here:  it  goes  like  this; 
"Is  it  the  truth?  "Is  it  fair  to  all  concerned? 
"Will  it  build  goodwill  and  better  friend- 
ships? "Will  it  l>e  beneficial  to  all  con- 
cerned?" 

These  words  were  written  by  Herbert  J. 
Taylor  back  in  1932.  He  had  Just  taken  over 
the  presidency  of  an  industrial  firm  that  was 
near  bankruptcy.  He  knew  the  Jobs  of  260 
men  and  women  depended  on  his  decisions. 
One  morning  he  sat  at  his  desk  and  prayed 
for  guidance,  and  the  words  of  the  Pour- Way 
Test  came  to  him.  He  used  the  test  to  guide 
his  decisions,  and  the  company  not  only  sur- 
vived, it  prospered.  Rotary  International 
adopted  the  Pour- Way  Test  in  1946,  and  eight 
years  later  Herbert  Taylor  served  as  president 
of  RI. 

Next,  there  is  the  matter  of  better  under- 
standing through  Rotary  of  community  re- 
lationships. Our  society  today  is  beset  with 
problems  spawned  by  a  system  that  grows 
progressively  more  complex.  There  are  me- 
chanical problems,  such  as  the  overcrowding 
of  urban  areas,  pollution  of  air  and  water 
resources,  the  movement  of  traffic,  the  elim- 
ination of  slums.  There  are  human  problems, 
such  as  the  difficulty  that  today's  young  peo- 
ple are  having  in  communicating  with  their 
elders,  and  the  problems  of  the  aged  who 
feel  they  have  been  left  behind  by  the  on- 
rush of  history  and  resent  the  Implication 
that  they  are  no  longer  useful.  There  Is  a 
need  for  both  the  Idealism  and  energy  of  the 
young  and  the  wisdom  of  the  old,  and  we 
would  be  foolish  not  to  utilize  every  possible 
human  resource  in  our  search  for  answers  to 
our  problems. 

The  matter  of  ethnic,  racial  and  religious 
minorities  have  created  tensions  that  have 
erupted  into  senseless  violence  in  many  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.  It  should  be  scant  comfort 
to  you  to  know  that  the  United  States  is 
not  the  only  nation  so  troubled. 

Here  in  this  setting  we  should  hearken  to 
the  words  written  near  here  nearly  two  cen- 
turies ago  that  "all  men  are  created  equal" 
and  also  pause  to  reflect  upon  the  sacrifices 
of  the  thousands  who  died  near  here  a  cen- 
tury ago  to  preserve  the  right  of  men  to  prac- 
tice that  belief. 

Rotary  recognizes  neither  the  inherent  su- 
periority nor  inferiority  of  any  majority  or 
minority.  But  Rotary  does  recognize  the  dig- 
nity and  worth  of  the  individual  and  his 
right  to  try  and  improve  himself.  Rotary 
also  acknowledges  the  brotherhood  of  man 
no  matter  what  the  color  of  his  skin  or  the 
form  of  his  worship.  These  are  the  ideals  of 
Rotary  that  have  led  to  a  worldwide  organi- 
zation which  believes  in  the  universality  of 
man  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  individual. 
It  would  be  most  appropriate  at  this  point, 
I  think,  to  quote  from  John  Donne  who  more 
than  three  centuries  ago  wrote: 

"Ko  man  is  an  Island,  entire  of  itself;  every 
man  is  a  piece  of  the  continent,  a  part  of 
the  main;  if  a  clod  be  washed  away  by  the 
sea,  Europe  is  the  less,  as  well  as  if  a 
promontory  were,  as  well  as  if  a  manor  ot 
thy  friends  or  of  thine  own  were;  any 
man's  death  diminishes  me,  because  I  am 
involved  in  mankind.  And  therefore,  never 
send  to  know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls;  it 
tolls  for  thee." 

The  thought  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  in 
John  Donne's  time,  perhaps  even  more  true, 
for  o«ir  world  has  been  brought  closer 
together  by  the  advances  of  science  and  the 
complexities  of  society. 

And  now  that  brings  me  to  the  fourth 
point,  which  is  the  need  for  understanding 
In  the  field  of  International  relations.  It  Is 
here  that  we  raise  our  sights  from  the  local 
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and  national  level  to  view  the  world  in  its 
entirety.  Worldwide  peace  is  foremost  among 
our  concerns,  for  today  we  have  the  capacity 
to  destroy  civilization.  The  paths  to  that 
peace  are  Ijeset  with  many  pitfalls  and  thorny 
barriers,  and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enu- 
merate them  here  today.  I  must,  however,  ex- 
press my  conviction  that  the  ideals  of  Rotary 
applied  to  these  problems  would  make  their 
soluUon  infinitely  less  difficult.  Rotary  Ideals 
can  serve  to  lubricate  the  ponderous  machin- 
ery of  International  understanding. 

Let  me  re-emphasize:  We  have  the  or- 
ganization, the  ideals,  the  practical  plan 
for  world  community  service.  It  remains  for 
us  to  make  it  work. 

The  degree  of  personal  participation  of  the 
individuals  of  Rotary  clubs  In  their  cities 
have  truly  Intertwined  Rotary  and  the  com- 
munity to  the  betterment  of  all.  The  accom- 
plishments of  yesterday  have  been  great.  But 
the  future  lieckons  us  all. 

Gentlemen,  I  submit  to  you  that  partic- 
ipation— Involvement  in  important  causes — 
is  the  key  to  attainment  of  Rotary's  objec- 
tives. Participation  is  the  key  to  Rotary 
progress.  Participation  Is  the  key  to  an  ac- 
tive, successful  Rotary  club. 

Participation  is  the  responsibility  of  every 
Individual  Rotarlan.  A  good  Rotarlan  should 
become  so  deeply  concerned,  so  completely 
engrossed  in  putting  Rotary's  ideals  to  work, 
that  he  makes  it  his  personal  business.  No 
Rotarlan  should  be  content  with  being  a 
backseat  driver,  a  free-rider.  Every  member 
ought  to  have  a  Job  in  his  club,  a  share  of 
the  load,  a  share  of  the  responsibility.  Let  us 
become  Involved,  each  and  every  one  of  us. 
Let  us  participate  actively  and  vigorously  in 
the  great  movement  that  is  Rotary. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  Rotary  certainly  is 
not  the  answer  to  all  the  world's  problems. 
It  is  not  the  solution  to  all  of  society's  ail- 
ments. But  Rotary  does  have  great  and  shin- 
ing ideals.  Ideals  which  have  proved  practical 
and  workable,  ideals  which  we  must  continue 
to  put  into  practice  in  our  daily  lives. 

My  dear  friends,  I  believe  profoundly  in 
the  creation  of  better  community  and  world- 
wide understanding  through  Rotary.  In 
closing,  I  Invite  you  to  Join  me  in  re-dedicat- 
ing ourselves — along  with  the  more  than 
634,000  other  Rotarians  throughout  the 
world — to  the  great  and  urgent  tasks  that 
lie  ahead. 

I  thank  you. 


NEW  USES  FOR  SECTION  32  FUNDS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF   MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25.  1968 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1935  containeu  a  section  32, 
dealing  with  import  duties.  There  are 
three  clauses  within  this  section  which 
authorize  the  uses  to  be  made  of  these 
import  duties  within  the  general  purpose 
of  widening  market  outlets  for  surplus 
agricultural  commodities. 

These  three  clauses  are,  first,  to  en- 
courage the  exportation  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  thereof:  sec- 
ond, to  encourage  domestic  consumption, 
and  third,  to  reestablish  fanner  purchas- 
ing power. 

Fimds  for  section  32  of  the  1935  act  are 
provided  by  a  continuing  appropriation 
equal  to  30  percent  of  all  the  import 
duties  collected  on  all  commodities  en- 
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tering  the  United  States,  plus  unused 
balances  up  to  $300  million.  Under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  an  additional 
sum  of  $500  million  may  be  appropriated 
annually  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  32. 

The  administration's  foreign  policy, 
over  the  past  years,  dictated  by  the  State 
Department,  in  regard  to  agricultural 
prices,  is  to  lower  domestic  prices  to  the 
world  level.  This  route  has  led  to  the  al- 
lowance of  greater  and  greater  compet- 
ing agricultural  imports  to  add  to  our 
already  too-large  supply  for  the  purpose 
of  lowering  farm  prices.  To  this  extent, 
the  administration  has  been  admirably 
successful.  Imports  have  increased  tre- 
mendously, and  farm  prices  have  fallen 
drastically. 

However,  there  are  those  of  us  who 
believe  that  our  own  farmers  and  small 
businessmen  should  not  be  sacrificed  at 
the  economic  altar  in  this  program  which 
"exports"  American  farmers,  for  im- 
ported farm  products. 

For  example,  meat,  dairy,  honey,  mink, 
and  textile  imports  have  grown  so 
greatly  that  in  each  case  special  laws  had 
to  be  enacted  to  provide  some  measure  of 
protection.  In  watching  the  continuing 
flood  of  imports,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  our  barriers  were  erected  with 
extremely  porous,  flimsy  cheesecloth. 
Immediately  following  the  hearings  on 
revising  dairy  import  quotas,  we  learned 
that  some  dairy  products,  particularly 
chocolate  milk  crumb,  and  some  types  of 
cheese,  had  found  new  holes  in  our  tariff 
wall. 

The  philosophy  of  establishing  section 
32  was  the  knowledge  by  Congress  that 
imports  would  have  a  harmful  effect  on 
domestic  producers.  While  recognizing 
that  the  lower  price  of  foreign  goods  is 
only  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  present 
depressing  farm  prices,  still,  with  an 
oversupply  already,  the  cure  for  such 
low  prices  is  not  more  of  the  supply 
which  helped  create  it  in  the  beginning. 

The  outflow  of  people  into  the  swelter- 
ing, grimy  sections  of  our  bursting  metro- 
politan regions  from  the  rural  areas  has 
been  a  material  factor  in  causing  the  re- 
sulting cries  of  pain  about  crime  rates, 
poor  housing,  and  lack  of  public  facilities, 
I  realize,  sis  most  of  us  do,  that  the  solu- 
tion to  the  latter  problem  lies  in  a  two- 
fold solution — one  aimed  at  bettering  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  both 
urban  and  rural  areas.  However,  the 
sooner  we  are  able  to  proceed  in  the  di- 
rection of  halting  this  city-bound  trafiBc 
from  our  rural  regions  smd  provide  a 
balance,  the  quicker  will  be  the  solution 
to  both  problems. 

Toward  that  goal.  I  have  today  intro- 
duced a  biU  designed  to  use  a  portion  of 
the  import  duties  for  renovating  and  up- 
grading the  public  services  of  our  coun- 
tryside areas  in  order  to  be  able  to  help 
these  areas  compete  more  favorably  and 
aggressively  for  industry  and  plant  loca- 
tion. This  will  be  done  by  adding  a  fourth 
purpose  for  the  use  of  section  32  funds, 
and  with  the  establishment  of  a  develop- 
mental loan  and  grant  fund  for  such 
worthy  projects  as  water  and  sewer  serv- 
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ices,  improvements  on  hospitals,  and  so 

forth. 
Section  32  funds  for  fiscal  1969  are 

programed  as  follows : 

Funds  available  from   Im- 
port duties $596,645,658.17 

Carryover  funds 300,000,000.00 

Totol 896,645.658.17 

Allocations: 

Department  of  the  Interior.  7,  412,  775.  00 

School  lunch  program 64,325,000.00 

Foreign  agricultural  service  3,  117,  000.  00 

Special   milk   program 104,000,000.00 

Agricultural  research  service  15, 000, 000. 00 

Child  feeding  program 45,000,000.00 

Administration    of    Federal 

marketing    orders 2,950,000.00 

Administration    of    section 

32  funds  by  CCC 4,447,000.00 

Commodity  diversion 172,296,000.00 

Total  disbursements-     418,  546,  775.  00 


Balance   remaining..     478,098,883.17 

Following  the  establishment  of  the 
rural  loan  and  development  fund  of  $300 
million,  this  will  still  leave  a  carryover 
to  revert  to  the  Ti-easury  of  nearly  $200 
million. 

While  there  may  be  questions  as  to  the 
agency  best  equipped  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  administer  this 
proposal,  I  have  recommended  that  we 
use  the  experience  and  personnel  of  an 
already  established  rural  agency,  that  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  for 
this  program. 

While  this  small  fund,  which  should  be 
refunded  from  the  same  source  annually, 
is  not  the  panacea  for  the  immense  re- 
development needed  by  our  countryside, 
surely  this  will  be  of  great  assistance  in 
augmenting  those  few  programs  which 
are  able  to  operate  in  this  area  of  rural 
problems. 

I  solicit  your  suggestions  and  advice 
and  support  to  provide  jobs  and  homes 
in  the  countryside  without  having  to 
raise  additional  tax  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose. 


VIETNAM  WAR 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Vietnam  war  is  again  a  major  matter  of 
public  dialog.  In  the  political  debates  in 
my  own  district,  my  opponent  has  raised 
two  serious  questions  which  require  care- 
ful response.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
making  such  response  a  part  of  the 
Record  for  the  review  and  comment  of 
my  colleagues. 

First.  What  steps  can  be  taken  to  as- 
sure that  America  will  not  be  drawn  into 
a  Vietnam-type  conflict  again? 

The  primary  assurance  against  future 
Vietnams  lies  in  the  recognition  of  sev- 
eral principles:  first,  that  U.S.  inter- 
vention in  the  internal  affairs  of  a 
foreign  country  cannot  "be  justified  un- 
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less  that  coimtry  ha^  a  relatively  stable 
government  with  the  support  and  co- 
hesion of  the  bulk  of  its  people:  second, 
that  Congress  should  not  abdicate  its 
constitutional  power — and  duty — of  be- 
ing the  sole  body  to  declare  war;  and 
third,  that  major  military  force  should 
not  be  deployed  abroad  unless  there  is 
reasonable  assurance  that  such  force  will 
be  adequate  to  achieve  the  desired  end. 
The  hindsight  mistakes  of  Vietnam 
are  readily  apparent.  We  overestimated 
the  sense  of  national  purpose  and  unity 
of  the  South  Vietnamese.  We  badly  un- 
derestimated the  sense  of  purpose,  deter- 
mination and  fighting  ability  of  the 
Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese.  We 
failed  to  consider  the  terrain  of  South 
Vietnam  and  its  basic  unsuitability  for 
matching  American  firepower  and  mo- 
bility against  indigent  rifiemen  well  ac- 
customed to  the  country  and  its  climate. 
We  allowed  our  Communist  contain- 
ment policy  of  the  1940's  and  1950's  to 
be  stretched  into  the  1960's  to  override 
our  traditional  policy  of  encouraging  the 
self-determination  by  people  as  to  their 
own  type  of  government.  We  failed  to 
recognize  that  Vietnam  was  one  country, 
not  two;  that  the  nationalist,  anti- 
colonialist  thrust  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  was 
more  suited  to  the  Vietnamese  than  was 
the  continuation  of  a  corrupt,  French- 
type  military  administration  dominated 
by  Catholics  in  Saigon. 

President  Johnson  failed  to  abide  by 
President  Kennedy's  express  limitation 
"that  in  the  last  analysis,  only  they — the 
South  Vietnamese — could  win  the  war." 
Americans  could  not  win  the  war  for 
them,  since  winning  meant  being  able 
to  pull  out,  leaving  the  country  in  the 
hands  of  a  government  of  its  own  people. 
We  could  only  assist,  and  assistance 
is  valueless  if  the  people  so  assisted  are 
unable  or  unwilling  themselves  to  create 
a  sovereign  nation.  The  failure  of  our 
policy  in  Vietnam  rests  essentially  on 
the  fact,  true  even  today,  that  the  young 
Vietnamese  patriot  would  rather  fight 
against  the  foreign-supported  puppet 
government  of  Saigon  than  against  his 
own  countrsonen,  even  though  North 
Vietnamese  nationalism  is  identified 
with  the  harsh  cruelty  of  communism. 

The  great  single  mistake  of  Vietnam 
wsis  in  the  decision  of  President  Johnson 
to  escalate  American  troop  participation 
in  1965.  The  American  people  cannot  ije 
blamed;  they  had  elected  Johnson  the 
previous  November  on  his  promise  not  to 
send  American  boys  to  fight  where  Asian 
boys  should  fight.  Congress  is  perhaps 
partially  to  blame  for  granting  such  wide 
discretion  to  repel  aggression  under  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  of  July  1964. 
Our  top  military  intelligence  and  judg- 
ment could  have  been  in  error  if  the 
President  was  advised,  as  it  appears  he 
was,  that  the  commitment  of  increasing 
thousands  of  American  troops  could 
guarantee  victory  in  a  limited  counter- 
insurgency  war.  Finally,  we  erred  in  Sec- 
retary Rusk's  judgment  that  American 
strength  was,  and  is.  sufficient  to  combat 
communism  anywhere  In  the  globe  for 
however  long  required.  The  ability  to 
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fight  requires  first,  financial  resources, 
and  second,  determination  of  the 
people.  Obviously  tre  have  about  run 
out  of  both.  The  iresent  fiscal  crisis 
and  balance-of-pa3  ments  crisis  make 
the  Vietnam  confict  too  expensive. 
We  spend  $30  biUl<n  per  year  against 
Russia's  $1  billlo  1  to  support  an 
infantry  war,  leavlr  i  the  Russians  able 
to  spend  twice  as  mt  ich  as  we  can  In  the 
continuing  nudear  inns  race,  an  area 
where  the  real  balai  ce  of  power  will  be 
crucial  In  the  next  (  ecade. 

America,  with  6  pt  rcent  of  the  world's 
population,  can  no  onger  hope  to  uni- 
laterally police  the  vorld.  Our  commit- 
ments of  money  anl  armed  forces  are 
limited.  We  must  icok  to  international 
agreement  and  word  peace  through  a 
system  of  world  law.  it  least  with  respect 
to  those  123  countrle  s  with  whom  we  are 
not  locked  in  a  nucle  ir  power  confronta- 
tion. We  must  preserve  our  military 
strength  vls-a-vls  Ri  ssla  and  China,  but 
look, to  world  goven mental  Institutions 
such  as  tfie'U.N.  to  l;eep  the  peace  else- 
where. This  should  b<  the  basis  for  avoid- 
ance of  future  Vletn  uns. 

Second.  Should  th  >  United  States  un- 
conditionally cease  s  U  bombing  in  North 
Vietnam? 

I  have  been  asked  whether  a  cessation 
of  bombing  will  lead  »  peace  in  Vietnam. 

I  think  we  must  i  o  further  than  Just 
stopping  the  bombln  s.  In  my  Judgment, 
a  bombing  halt  ui  accompanied  by  a 
change  of  negotiating  posture  by  the 
United  States  will  b  Ing  us  no  closer  to 
peace. 

The  real  key  to  sue  cessf  ul  negotiations 
lies  in  an  unequlvoca  1  declaration  by  the 
United  States  that  're  are  agreeable  to 
a  peace  based  on  t:ie  Geneva  accords. 
This  in  turn  require  i  our  agreement  to 
the  reunification  of  Vietnam,  even 
though  such  reunification  will  very  r>os- 
sibly  result  in  a  government  dominated 
by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Reunification  within  2  years  was  prom- 
ised to  the  Vletnanese  in  the  1954  ac- 
cords at  Geneva.  It  h  as  been  the  constant 
goal  of  the  Vletcoi  g  and  North  Viet- 
namese for  the  22  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  they  cc  tnmenced  the  rebel- 
lion against  the  Frer  ch  in  1946.  Until  the 
principle  of  unlfica  ion  is  accepted  by 
the  United  States,  n  igotiations  have  lit- 
tle chance  of  success,  bombing  or  no 
bombing. 


Prom  the  North 


point,  they  are  winiing  the  war  under 
present  circumstani  ;es.  A  cessation  of 
bombing  helps  the  n  win  sooner  and 
more  easily.  Why  tlten  should  a  cessa- 
tion of  bombing  ca  ise  them  to  change 


their  position  so  long 


insists  on  a  permanent  division  of  their 
country? 
In  my  judgment,  Ji.S.  policy  is.  and  has 


been  since  1954,  to 
Vietnam.  President 


Vietnamese  stand- 


as  the  United  States 


permanently  divide 
Johnson  and  Secre- 


tary Rusk  have  concealed  this  from  the 
public,  but  it  has  nevertheless  been  our 
policy.  Until  we  cha  nge  this  policy,  and 
do  so  in  some  cred  ible  way  which  the 
North  Vietnamese  w  11  understand,  there 
is  no  hope  of  a  negotiated  peace  save 
through  our  achlevrment  of  a  military 
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victory.  This  we  simply  cannot  do.  We 
are  not  strong  enough  or  powerful 
enough  to  win  the  kind  of  victory  in 
Vietnam  which  would  permit  us  to  pull 
out,  leaving  behind  a  government  of 
South  Vietnam  which  will  not  one  day 
fall  to  a  nationalist  coup.  Unhappily,  as 
a  result  of  French  and  American  policy 
after  World  War  n,  the  nationalists  of 
Vietnam  are  also  Communists.  If  South 
Vietnam  is  to  remain  Independent,  only 
the  South  Vietnamese  can  provide  the 
leadership  and  national  cohesion  to  pre- 
serve that  independence.  We  have  tried 
and  failed  to  assist  them  toward  this 
goal. 

Since  the  South  Vietnamese  are  un- 
able to  establish  a  government  that  has 
the  support  of  their  own  people,  it  is 
time  we  admit  failure  and  agree  to  a  re- 
unified country.  If  we  do  so  with  wisdom, 
patience  and  generosity,  I  believe  we  can 
protect,  or  guarantee  the  protection  of 
those  South  Vietnamese  who  have  fought 
with  us.  However  we  must  make  it  crys- 
tal clear  to  all  of  the  Vietnamese  that  we 
truly  accept  the  reunification  of  their 
country  at  the  earliest  ix>ssible  date. 

If  Messrs.  Johnson,  Rusk,  and  Rostow 
can  do  this — thereby  tacitly  admitting 
their  mistakes  of  the  past  3  years — I 
think  a  bombing  halt  will  lead  to  an 
early  negotiated  peace.  If  not.  the  result 
may  be  nothing  more  than  a  cruel  de- 
lusion. 

The  Vietnamese  negotiators  in  Paris 
are.  after  all,  in  a  far  better  position 
than  were  the  North  Koreans  at  Pan- 
mimjon.  They  are  Communists,  and  to 
Communists,  negotiations  are  merely 
another  accepted  method  of  warfare.  We 
must  concede  the  right  of  the  Vietna- 
mese to  unification  as  well  as  stop  the 
bombing.  I  advocate  we  do  both  forth- 
with. 


OUR  DWINDLING  WATER  SUPPLIES 
AND  THE  PURIFICATION  OF  OUR 
POLLUTED  WATERS 
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HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or   NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  25.  1968 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
an  open  letter  on  the  subject  of  our 
dwindling  water  supplies,  presenting  a 
unique  proposal,  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
open  letter  and  proposal  presented  by  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Charlie  A.  Hen- 
del,  of  Hawthorne.  Nev..  as  follows: 
Odr   Dwxndlimo   Water   Sttppuxs   and   the 

PtnuncATioN  OF  ouK  Polluted  Waters 

An  op«n  letter  to  all  political  parties  and 
to  the  honorable  Qovernor,  Paul  Laxalt,  the 
members  of  oiir  Nevada  State  Legislature, 
our  Representatives  In  the  Congress,  and 
the  public  In  the  State  of  Nevada,  Indivi- 
dually, and  as  groups,   and  as  a  whole! 

WATER 

Regardless  of  what  we  need  In  life — there 
Is  nothing  as  vital  to  us — as  WATER;  with- 
out water  we'd  be  without  food,  and  with- 
out food  there  would  simply  be — no  material 


existence.  With  this  as  an  estabUshed  fact  we 
have  no  other  course  to  pursue  but  one  that 
will  assure  us  all  of  an  ample  source  of  water 
supply,  not  only  for  the  present  but  for  the 
many  years  that  stand  ahead. 

And  one  of  the  best  ways  to  bring  the  at- 
tention of  everybody  to  this  fact.  Is  to  ad- 
vertise It  far  and  wide  throughout  the  na- 
tion, especially  in  areas  wherein  water  short- 
age and  water  pollution  are  becoming  graver 
problems  every  day  and  for  this  reason — it  is 
hereby  suggested  that  "Our  Dwindling 
Water  Supplies  and  the  Purification  of  our 
PoUuted  Water"  be  selected  as  the  subject 
In  a  state-wide  Student  Speakers  Contest  In 
the  coming  1968  fall  school  term  period. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  proposing  this 
as  a  subject  is  that  it  will  do  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  create  Interest  In  our  many 
years  efforts  to  bring  about  the  diversion  of 
surplus  Columbia  Basin  Waters  (which  are 
now  being  wasted  into  the  sea)  to  Nevada 
and  adjacent  states  where  acute  water- 
shortage  conditions  already  exist,  and  which 
with  our  rapidly  expanding  population  will 
become  more  acute  every  day. 

Furthermore,  we  are  all  anxiously  looking 
forward  to  the  possibility  of  an  early  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  in  Vietnam;  we  know 
eventually  it  must  come,  but  when? — is 
more  than  any  of  us  can  say.  However,  when 
IT  DOES  COME  we  will  want  to  be  sure  that 
we  here  at  home  will  have  Jobs  awaiting 
those  half-mllllon  O.I.'s  and  the  millions 
who  will  be  laid  off  from  our  federal  and 
private  defense  plants  and  all  other  activi- 
ties engaged  in  war-time  production. 

When  WW2  ended — right  here  in  Haw- 
thorne— about  600  of  the  Hawthorne  Naval 
Ammunition  Depot  employees  were  laid  off. 
and  most  of  those  laid  off  had  to  pull  stakes, 
find  new  Jobs  and  homes,  class  room  space 
for  their  children,  leaving  behind  what  as- 
sets they  had  in  homes  or  other  possessions. 
In  some  cases  a  real  sacrifice,  but  In  general — 
they  did  find  Jobs  elsewhere  because  at  that 
time — and  because  of  lend-lease  and  out- 
right give-away  to  rebuild  the  economy  of 
our  former  aUles,  and  our — former  enemies — 
the  Industries  of  those  nations  were  rebuilt 
to  where  now  they  successfully  compete  with 
lu  in  foreign  markets,  and  to  a  great  extent 
in  markets  here  at  home  I 

When  thU  war  ends  (Cold  War  or  WW3) 
we  will  find  that  this  foreign  competition  will 
become  still  more  keen,  lower  labor  and  gen- 
eral production  costs  will  give  the  foreign 
nations  a  decided  advantage  over  us,  and  con- 
sidering how  much  our  own  population  has 
expanded  since  the  close  of  WW2,  and  the 
many  more  there  are  who  miut  have  Jobs — 
It  does  place  a  responsibility  upon  us  all  to 
do  everything  poasible  right  now  to  improve 
our  own  domestic  field  of  Job  and  business 
opportunities  so  that  we  can  absorb  the  mil- 
lions who'll  need  Jobs  when  this  war  ends! 

Let  us  not  wait  until  this  coming  post-war 
depression  occurs,  let  us  get  busy  right  now 
and  have  aa  much  as  possible  completed  in 
studies,  planning,  surveys  and  preliminary 
construction  done  and  out  of  the  war  on  a 
hundred  nation-wide  public  works  projects 
by  the  time  this  war's  end  occurs. 

Let  our  OI's  bring  back  every  truck,  tractor, 
pick,  shovel,  drilling  equipment,  pipe  and 
other  supplies  and  materials  with  them  that 
can  be  used  on  our  Columbia  Basin  Surplus 
Waters  diversion  project,  and  on  other  pub- 
lic works  projects  In  all  parts  of  the  U.S. 
which  the  Congress  can  honestly  approve  of 
as  public  projects  which  are  of  a  type  which 
are  essential  to  our  future  needs  and  which 
the  Congress  can  assure  Itself  will — over  a 
given  period — have  paid  their  own  way,  such 
as  our  proposed  CBSW  for  Nevada  which  we 
are  assured  loill  pay  its  own  way,  and  hand- 
some dividends  to  the  State  and  Nation  as  a 
whole  for  centuries  to  come! 

Much  jot  whatever  we  can  salvage  of  am- 
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munlUon  could  readily  be  adapted  to  use  In 
construction  projects,  canals,  and  excava- 
tions for  dams,  power  and  pumping  plants 
and  thereby  affect  a  great  saving  in  public 
funds  which  otherwise  would  have  to  be  ex- 
pended for  explosives  by  the  federal  treasury, 
especially  since  our  federal  treasury  Is  al- 
ready so  deep  In  debt  I 

As  for  our  proposed  CBSW  for  Nevada — 
there  are  at  least  a  half  dozen  mlliUry  bases 
and  other  fedreal  Bureau's  activities  along 
the  course  of  this  proposed  project;  no  doubt 
In  the  near  vlcliUty  of  the  other  35  military 
bases  which,  it  has  been  stated,  are  planned 
to  be  "phased  out";  there  are  no  doubt  pub- 
lic works  projects  as  needful  and  vital  to 
those  locallUes  as  the  CBSW  are  to  Nevada 
and  adjacent  states.  Nothing  has  been  said 
of  what  Is  being  planned  for  those  laid  off 
in  the  way  of  jobs  which  they'll  need  then 
for  themselves  and  families  I 

Why  not  make  each  of  these  bases  serve  as 
base  camps  for  construction  workers  for  work 
on  such  projects  at  points  along  the  course 
which  would  be  within  travel  distance  of 
their  now  so  well  established  homes,  and 
establish  intermediate  construction  camps 
for  itinerants  and  such  people  as  ai- 
ready  reside  nearby?  And  instead  of  lay- 
ing off  these  supernumerary  military  base 
employees — loan  them  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  construction  contractors  for 
the  period  of  construction,  and  In  the  mean- 
time carry  them  on  the  bases'  rolls  in  a  "Job- 
leave"  status? 

A  great  advantage  this  would  have  over 
any  other  proposal  yet  made  would  be  that 
by  retaining  these  employees  on  their  rolls 
as  In  a  Job-leave  status — and  with  Jobs  avail- 
able on  public  worlcs  projecU  within  travel 
distance  of  their  presently  well-established 
homes,  not  only  in  upholding  and  sustaining 
local  economy  by  also  preventing  great  dis- 
rupture  in  our  well-established  school  sys- 
tem— these  employees — on  a  Job-leave  status 
would  be  within  easy  call  for  reemployment 
at  their  old  jobs  at  their  local  federal  and 
private  defense  plants — should  hostilities 
arise  and  the  need  for  war-purpose  materials 
suddenly  occur. 

Once  or  twice  a  month — Saturday  study 
periods  at  their  former  war-thne  actlviUes 
could  be  arranged  to  keep  them  all  abrMSt 
with  whatever  development  and  changes  took 
place  In  the  handling  and  production  of  war 
materials  so  that  If  hostilities  should  recur 
these  well-experienced  workers  could  Imme- 
diately return  to  thetr  former  Jobs — and  the 
national  defense  organization  would  far  ear- 
lier "get  back  In  stride",  especially  in  any 
future  war — time  will  be  of  the  essence — so 
let  us  do  all  that  we  can  right  now  to  be  cer- 
tain that  if  war  does  come  again  we  will  be 
Just  that  much  further  prepared. 

We,  who  send  others  to  fight  and  possibly 
become  casualties  in  our  wars — have  no  right 
to  Impose  this  great  sacrifice  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  our  military  forces  for  the  sake  of  our 
country.  If  we  so  safe  and  secure  at  home,  do 
not  do  everything  in  our  power,  offer  our  very 
all  in  time,  services,  and  even  money,  to 
whatever  extent  necessary,  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  win  such  war  so  that  those  tvho  do 
survive  will  find  a  nation,  and  a  Job — ^whlch 
then  wlU  be  worthwhile — coming  home  to! 

Therefore,  let  us  have  this  proposed  "Our 
Dwindling  Water  Supplies,  Etc."  Student 
Speakers  Contest  to  acquaint  all  with  what 
our  present  and  future  water  needs  are  and 
will  be,  and  hasten  our  preparations  for  Jobs 
for  our  GJ.'s  and  others  in  that  post-war 
period  that  stands  ahead. 

Many  folks  have  the  feeling  that  with 
what  looks  now  as  an  early  coming  gold- 
boom  and  Las  Vegas-Lake  Mead  water  diver- 
sion project  makes  the  need  for  us  to  pre- 
pare for  anything  Uke  a  depression — an  un- 
necessary effort;  but,  if  we  do  experience 
anything  like  a  boom  from  these  projected 
activities,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  such 
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very  boom  Itself  will  most  assuredly  invite 
thousands  of  others  to  come  to  the  state  to 
share  in  such  temporary  state  of  prosperity, 
what  then — when  these  booms  "bust"  what 
then  happens  when  the  bulk  of  these  new 
people  plus  oxu  own  resident  state  workers 
find  the  going  tough,  and  our  unemployment 
and  relief  rolls  really  create  a  problem?  More 
could  be  said — but  I  leave  it  now — to  you. 

Get  that  Student  Speakers  "Dwindling 
Water  Supplies  Etc.",  contest  under  way 
right  now;  with  that  seed  planted,  and  nour- 
ished, we  can  be  certain  that  it  will  sprout 
and  bloom,  and  bear  fruit  In  plenty  for  your 
children  and  the  generations  to  come. 

The  fact  that  about  half  of  the  nine  pro- 
posals already  presented  to  bring  water  from 
the  Northwest  States  and  even  Canada,  to 
our  lands  here  In  the  Southwest  bisect  Ore- 
gon in  their  course — lends  much  weight  to 
the  belief  that  with  prospecta  for  canal  sys- 
tems that  win  provide  water  for  Oregon's 
own  lands,  thousands  of  acres — the  State 
of  Oregon  would  be  more  sympathetic  to  our 
request  for  a  reasonable  share  of  those  mil- 
lions of  acre  feet  which  the  Columbia  River 
annually  pours  Into  the  sea. 

The  Northwest  states  must  also  remember 
that  they  too  have  a  stake  in  our  nation 
as  a  whole;  billions  of  dollars.  In  one  form 
or  another  pour  annually  Into  the  North- 
west States  from  the  public  treasury  and 
from  activities  which  are  Buppnted  In  one 
way  or  another  by  the  nation's  tax-payers, 
tourism,  and  other  sources — which  help  to 
sustain  local  and  national  economy. 

Because  it  so  happens  that  the  nation's 
western  water  supplies  are  so  abundant  in 
their  areas,  with  such  great  volumes  wasted 
Into  the  sea — it  does  appear  that  this  should 
not  morally  give  them  an  undue  advantage 
and  right  over  other  states  in  dictating  the 
terms  when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  deciding 
what's  to  be  done  with  millions  of  acres  feet 
which  are  far  over  their  present  and  possible 
future  needs  when  states  adjacent  or  within 
transportable  distance  are  already  suffering 
acute  water  shortage  conditions  and  where 
conditions  are  steadily  becoming  worse. 

To  hold  such  a  contention — would  Justify 
every  other  state  In  the  union  to  bottle  up 
ita  own  natural  resources,  keep  their  tourists 
home  and  curtail  all  business  and  other  re- 
lationships upon  which  these  northwest 
states  basically  depend  for  their  own  econ- 
omy and  general  welfare. 

Billions  of  federal  tax-payers  funds  In  one 
case  alone  are  expended  in  those  states,  es- 
pecially Washington — in  the  furtherance  of 
trade,  tourism,  and  military  activities  in 
Alaska — the  Boeing  Aircraft  plant — another 
glowing  example,  all  of  which  It  does  seem, 
should  set  out  the  fact  that  what  we  request 
in  the  sharing  of  wasted  Columbia  River 
Basin  Waters  Is  nothing  more  than  what  we 
and  all  other  states  share  with  Washington, 
Oregon  and  Idaho — to  help  build  and  sustain 
their  own  economy  and  prosperity,  which 
today  in  Washington  and  Oregon — exceeds 
the  economy  and  prosperity  of  most  of  the 
states  of  the  nation  at  large. 

"Our  Dwindling  Water  Supplies,  Etc." 

"Let  our  student  speakers  voices  be  heard." 
Chakles  A.  Henoel. 


NIKOLA  PETKOV 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25.  1968 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Septem- 
ber 23  marked  the  21st  anniversary  of 
the  political  martyrdom  of  the  Bulgarian 
statesman  and  patriot,  Nikola  Petkov. 
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Only,  this  year,  the  commemoration  is 
of  special  and  pertinent  importance  to 
the  pe<9le  of  this  country  and  the  world. 

The  same  fires  of  freedom  which 
burned  in  the  heart  of  Nikola  Petkov  as 
he  sought  to  maintain  an  independent 
and  democratic  Bulgaria  burn  today  in 
the  hearts  of  the  liberal  leaders  of 
Czechoslovakia.  Just  as  21  years  ago  it 
was  the  Soviet  Union  which  subjugated 
the  peoples  of  Bulgaria,  so  today,  it  is  the 
Soviet  Union  again  attempting  to  crush 
out  the  injlependent  and  democratic 
spirit  of  Czechoslovakia.  Ironically, 
troops  from  Bulgaria,  now  a  Soviet  satel- 
lite, participated  in  the  recent  Warsaw 
Pact  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 

To  commemorate  the  death  of  this 
freedom  hero,  the  Bulgarian  National 
Committee,  representing  the  anti-Com- 
munist Bulgarian  emlgrees  and  Ameri- 
cans of  Bulgarian  ancestry,  held  a  me- 
morial meeting  in  New  York  City  this 
past  Saturday.  Simday,  here  in  Washing- 
ton, a  religious  service  was  held  at  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  in  Petkov's 
memory,  and  a  reception  followed  in  the 
evening. 

Today,  I  join  my  colleagues  in  saluting 
the  courageous  antl-Pascist,  anti-Com- 
munist, democratic,  and  liberal  states- 
men and  people  of  Bulgaria,  whose  efforts 
and  sacrifices  are  exemplified  in  the  life 
of  Nikola  Petkov. 

True  lovers  of  independence,  these 
people  have  suffered  persecution,  death, 
and  exile  because  of  their  political  be- 
liefs. Bulgaria,  their  homeland,  has  been 
crushed  by  totalitarian  governments  and 
manipulated  by  stronger  neighbors  for 
decades. 

Let  us  join  together  in  the  hope  for  a 
future  time  when  Bulgaria  will  take  its 
place  among  the  truly  free,  independent, 
and  democratic  nations  of  the  world. 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  can  doubt  that 
men  like  Nikola  Petkov  never  die.  Their 
spirit  lives  on  after  them.  Nikola  Pet- 
kov's spirit  lives  on  in  the  hearts  of 
Bulgarian  i>eople,  no  matter  where  they 
now  live.  Most  of  all,  it  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  within  Bulgaria, 
and  someday  it  will  bear  fruit. 


A  BILL  EXTENDING  HEAD  OF 
HOUSEHOLD  TAX  STATUS  TO 
SINGLE  INDIVIDUALS  WHO  MAIN- 
TAIN THEIR  OWN  HOUSEHOLD 
OR  SUPPORT  PARENTS  IN  SEP- 
ARATE   HOUSEHOLDS 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF   NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  25.  1968 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  challenging  aspects  of  Federal  leg- 
islation is  the  amendment  of  outmoded 
laws.  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  to 
amend  a  provision  of  tax  law  which  I  feel 
is  outmoded  and  discriminatory  against 
single  persons. 

The  single  person,  regardless  of  age  or 
circumstance,  has  been  traditionally 
treated  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  as 
though  he  invariably  is  a  carefree  and 
unburdened  individual.  This  is  not  the 
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case.  The  maJorltM  of  working  single 
persons  today,  both  Voung  and  old,  carry 
heavy  responsibilities.  Many  pay  the  costs 
of  higher  education,  some  support  a  fa- 
ther or  mother  in  separate  households, 
and  others  pay,  in  part,  the  expenses 
of  children  who  may  be  living  in  sep- 
arate households.  L  i  addition,  a  great 
percentage  of  unma:  ried  p>ersons  main- 
tain their  own  house  hold. 

There  is  currently  no  provision  to  pro- 
vide relief  from  tax  discrimination  un- 
der these  circumstan<  es.  The  personal  in- 
come of  the  single  )erson  is  the  most 
heavily  taxed  income  under  our  tax  laws. 
I  consider  it  a  para  iox  that  the  single 
man  and  woman  shoi  id  bear  the  heaviest 
Federal  and  State  ta  c  burden. 

Under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  married  couple  i  may  file  a  Joint  re- 
turn which  treats  th< :  income  of  the  mar- 
ried couples  as  thou(  h  it  were  equal  por- 
tions of  income  fn  m  two  individuals. 
This  adv^tage  is  g  -anted  regardless  of 
the  .amoyot  the  sp>use  earns  or  even 
whether  the  spouse  <  >arns  any  income  at 
all.  It  also  applies  v  hether  the  married 
couple  have  depend  ^nt  children  or  not. 

Specifically,  a  $12  DOO-a-year  bachelor 
with  a  taxable  incom  >  of  $10,000  current- 
ly pays  $502  more  In  taxes  each  year 
than  his  childless,  n  arried  counterpart. 
A  married  man  has  i  dependent,  allow- 
ing him  to  claim  anol  her  $600  exemption, 
which  accounts  for  approximately  $132 
of  that  amount.  I  he  additional  $370 
savings  to  the  marrle  1  man,  in  effect,  dis- 
criminates against  tl  le  single  person. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Speake  -.  that  the  time  has 
come  to  enable  single  individuals  who 
mantaln  the  burden  of  their  own  house- 
holds, or  the  added  ( osts  of  maintaining 
a  separate  househo  d  for  a  father  or 
mother,  some  equltat  le  tax  relief.  To  this 
end  I  have  introduce  i  a  bill  today  which 
would  extend  the  he  id-of -household  tax 
rate  to  these  indlvl(  uals.  The  head-of- 
household  tax  status  would  give  qualify- 
ing singles  approxii  lately  one-hall  cne 
tax  advantage  that  t  larried  couples  who 
file  a  joint  return  pre  sently  receive. 

Under  the  present  law,  head-of-house- 
hold  tax  status  is  e  ctremely  restrictive. 
Even  though  a  singe  person  may  bear 
similar  burdens  to  tl  lose  individuals  who 
can  presently  qualif; '.  the  definitive  lan- 
guage for  qualiflcat.on  is  so  restrictive 
that  most  single  Indi  vlduals  are  excluded 
from  the  head-of-h  }usehold  provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urje  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  con  ecting  this  inequity 
in  our  tax  structun  by  supporting  my 
measure  which  woul(  1  extend  to  head-of- 
household  tax  proviiions  to  single  per- 
sons, who  maintain  t  leir  own  households 
or  support  iwrents  in  separate  house- 
holds. 


HIGH  HOLI  DAYS  5729 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 


OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday,  September 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO. 
ber  23  is  a  significant 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  Jewish  faith  for  it  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Jewish  religious  New  Year 
5729. 

I  am  happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  as  well  as  my  constituents 
and  friends  of  the  Jewish  faith  in  ob- 
serving the  advent  of  the  Jewish  high 
holidays  beginning  with  Rosh  Hashanah 
on  September  23  and  eliding  with  Yom 
Kippur  on  October  2. 

On  Rosh  Hashanah  Jews  all  over  the 
world  assemble  in  their  synagogues  to 
rea£Brm  their  faith,  examine  their  past 
conduct,  and  pray  for  forgiveness.  The 
Shofar — ram's  horn — is  blown  to  re- 
awaken their  responsibility  to  the  Lord 
and  to  call  them  to  repentence. 

October  2,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  or 
Yom  Kippur,  will  be  solemnly  observed. 
It  is  the  holiest  day  of  the  year  for  the 
Jewish  people,  for  on  this  day  the  Lord 
judges  each  individual.  Jews  fast  all  day, 
confess  and  repent,  and  ask  pardon  from 
the  Lord  and  from  their  fellow  men.  In 
turn,  they  freely  forgive  their  neighbors, 
and  with  cleansed  hearts,  look  forward 
to  good  new  lives. 

In  the  face  of  centuries  of  persecution 
and  suffering  endured  by  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, mankind's  conscience  cries  out 
against  the  utter  betrayal  of  human 
rights  which  they  have  tragically  ex- 
perienced. In  these  troubled  times,  the 
celebration  of  the  Jewish  high  holidays 
take»  on  even  greater  significance.  It  is 
perhaps  not  too  much  to  hope  that  in 
the  months  ahead  the  conduct  of  inter- 
national affairs  will  be  influenced,  In 
spirit,  by  the  principles  of  common  con- 
cern and  compassion  which  long  have 
been  the  ideals  of  world  Judaism. 

I  should  like,  on  this  occasion,  to  ex- 
tend my  greetings  and  best  wishes  for 
the  holiday  season  to  my  friends  and 
constitutents  in  the  Seventh  District  of 
niinois,  which  I  have  the  privilege  to 
represent  in  the  Congress,  and  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  outstanding 
contributions  the  Jewish  people  have 
made  to  the  advancement  of  world  civil- 
ization. 

In  the  coining  year,  I  do  hope  that  the 
Jewish  people  the  world  over  may  ex- 
perience freedom  from  persecution, 
spiritual  enlightenment,  peace,  and 
prosperity. 


September  25,  1968 


PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  THE  HONEY 
IMPORT  BILL 


HON.  JAMES  V.  SMITH 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
attached  here  is  my  Progress  Report  on 
the  Honey  Import  Bill,  which  I  include 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks : 
A  Progress  Report  on  the  Honey  Import 
Bill 

(By  Congressman  James  V.  Smith,  4th  Dis- 
trict of  Oklahoma) 
I  thought  that  I  should  report  to  members 
of  the  American  Beekeeping  Federation  con- 
cerning the  present  status  of  the  honey  Im- 


port bill.  H.R.  lOSrr.  which  I  originated  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  behalf  of  the 
honey  producers. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  recently 
held  omnibus  hearings  on  nil  Import  legis- 
lation which  has  been  Introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  tnk  90th 
Congress  which,  of  course.  Included  the  bill 
affecting  honey  and  honey  products.  At  this 
time  the  Committee  has  not  reported  out 
any  legislation  favorably  and.  since  the  House 
is  rushing  for  adjournment,  it  appears  that 
this  legislation  will  probably  be  held  over 
until  the  91st  Congress. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Committee  has 
not  found  reason  to  act  quickly  on  this  leg- 
islation because  of  several  reasons  but  no- 
tably due  to  the  total  opposition  which  this 
bill  has  faced  from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  has  reported  its  find- 
ings to  the  Committee  in  which  It  goes  into 
considerable  detail  as  to  the  reasons  for  the 
Commission's  opposition.  Primarily,  the  Com- 
mission Is  opposed  to  the  -bill  because  they 
state  that  the  enactment  of  this  bill  would 
contravene  a  U.S.  commitment  under  the 
General  Agreement  of  TarlfTs  and  Trade  not 
to  Impose  a  duty  higher  than  1  cent  per 
pound  on  honey.  The  imposition  of  a  quota 
on  honey  and  honey  products  would  also  con- 
travene a  commitment  under  Article  XI  of 
the  OATT  not  to  Impose  quotas  on  such 
products,  according  to  the  Commission. 

Purther.  the  Commission  sets  forth  to  the 
Committee  that,  under  Section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  there  are  pro- 
cedures whereby  the  President  may  impose 
a  fee  up  to  50  percent  or  a  quota  on  Imports 
of  honey  or  honey  products  should  Imports 
thereof  come  in  under  such  conditions  and 
In  such  quantities  as  to  render,  or  tend  to 
render  Ineffective,  or  materially  Interfere 
with  the  price  support  program  with  respect 
to  honey.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  ever  requested  the 
President  to  initiate  an  investigation  under 
Section  22. 

As  well,  we  have  received  considerable  op- 
position from  the  American  Bakers'  Associa- 
tion who  state  to  the  Committee  that  they 
could  conceive  of  no  Justification  for  any 
tariff  on  Imported  honey,  much  less  the  Im- 
position of  a  quota.  The  Association  takes 
the  position  that,  according  to  government 
statistics,  annual  Imports  of  honey  for  the 
years  1963  througli  1966  were  less  than  8 
million  pounds,  or  less  than  3  percent  of  our 
domestic  annual  production  of  280  million 
pounds.  The  Association,  however,  admits  to 
the  Committee  that  Mexico  and  Argentina 
are  the  source  of  some  9S  percent  of  the  im- 
ported honey  which  their  Industry  consumes. 

It  appears  to  me  that  beekeepers  of  this 
country  are  receiving  tremendous  opposition 
to  their  proposal  which  Is  going  to  be  offset 
by  additional  hard  legislative  work  on  my 
part  and  other  Congressmen,  to  be  able  to 
realize  the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  The 
mood  of  Congress  at  this  time  is  not  to  dis- 
allow Importations  Into  this  country  of  any 
product  even  though  restrictions  can  be  Justl. 
fled,  as  in  the  case  of  the  beekeepers,  where- 
by the  importation  of  these  products  are 
causing  serious  economic  results  among 
honey  producers. 

Please  be  assured  that  I  will  continue  to 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  cause  the  reali- 
zation of  this  legislation,  and  I  think  the 
Tightness  of  this  legislation  should  have  some 
merit  as  we  proceed  through  the  legislative 
channeLr  of  the  Hoxise. 

Editor's  Note:  Of  course,  this  was  written 
before  the  adjournment  of  the  90th  Congress. 
This  article  points  out  clearly  the  tremendous 
opposition  to  this  bill,  which  should  em- 
phasize the  real  need  for  honey  producers 
to  write  their  representatives  urging  them  to 
support  Hit.  10677. 
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THE  NIXON  FARM  PROGRAM 
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THE  LESSON  OP  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF   KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVK8 

Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  beleaguered 
farmers  and  ranchers  across  the  Nation 
can  take  fresh  hope  from  the  proposal 
to  revitalize  agriculture  and  rural  Amer- 
ica put  forward  by  the  Republican  presi- 
dential candidate,  Richard  Nixon. 

The  Topeka,  Kans.,  Capital -Journal, 
in  its  September  22  edition,  editorialized 
on  the  major  points  of  this  proposal  and 
emphasized  why  this  type  of  new  na- 
tional farm  policy  is  long  overdue.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  this  editorial,  "The 
Nixon  Farm  Program": 

The  Nixon  Parm  Program 

Richard  M.  Nixon  has  spelled  out  some  of 
the  details  of  his  farm  program  with  some 
new  policy  lines,  although  specifications  of 
fundamental  changes  he  might  make  to  im- 
prove the  farm  economy  were  not  elaborated 
on  in  a  statement  .he  made  in  Des  Moines. 

The  Republican  presidential  candidate 
said  that  present  policies  that  have  put  farm 
prices  at  74  per  cent  of  parity  are  "intoler- 
able." Parity  is  that  principle  by  which  the 
government  supports  prices  to  keep  them  at 
the  level  of  past  years  in  relation  to  the  cost 
of  other  goods. 

Farmers.  Nixon  said,  must  be  able  to 
prosper  in  relation  to  the  prices  they  pay 
for  other  products.  His  statement  was  a 
sober  and  moderate  one.  reassuring  farmers 
who  dislike  the  restraints  and  results  of  some 
of  the  present  federal  programs  but  whose 
greater  fear  is  sudden  change.  To  this  end,  he 
pledged  some  of  these  major  points: 

Encouragement  of  farm  cooperatives. 

Use  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stores  of  grain  and  other  goods  "to  improve 
prices,  not  depress  them." 

Improvement  of  the  Food  for  Peace  pro- 
gram and  the  supply  of  food  to  schools  and 
the  needy. 

He  said  that  his  policy  wont  be  "to  junk 
everything  in  an  Impatience  to  reach  the 
mlllenlum  overnight.  We  will  not  plow  under 
farmers  while  trying  to  help  them."  He 
promised  If  elected,  an  open  door  for  agricul- 
ture at  the  White  House. 

A  Republican  victory  In  November  would 
bring  a  complete  change  of  officeholders 
along  with  some  new  policies  in  the  top  U.S. 
agricultural  command.  Nixon  has  made  no 
bones  about  sending  OrviUe  Preedman,  sec- 
retary of  agriculture,  packing.  He  has  pledged 
to  appoint  a  successor  who  is  "expert  and 
practically  experienced  in  agriculture." 

The  Republican  has  called  Freeman  a 
"politico-lawyer"  and  has  termed  his  ad- 
ministration a  sad  and  sorry  record.  Freeman, 
for  his  part,  has  indicated  he  will  leave  the 
job  next  January  regardless  of  the  November 
outcome. 

A  new  national  farm  policy  is  long  overdue. 
Farming  suffers  from  Inadequate  Income, 
rising  costs  and  fewer  opportunities  for  young 
rural  Americans.  In  his  first  major  farm 
policy  statement  Richard  Nixon  has  shown 
he  recognizes  the  need  for  a  government  farm 
program  that  will  bring  economic  growth 
and  development  to  rural  America. 

He  has  pledged  to  better  preserve  agricul- 
ture for  service  In  the  19708. 


HON.  aENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  submit  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  September  1968 
issue  of  Navy  magazine. 

The  article  discusses  the  Soviet  take- 
over of  Czechoslovakia  by  military  force 
and  emphasizes  that  the  invasion  is  a 
grim  reminder  that  Kremlin  policy  when 
it  comes  to  advancing  commimism  is  as 
brutal  and  unyielding  as  ever.  It  points 
out  that  we  must  continue  to  be  ade- 
quately prepared  to  deal  with  the  Soviet 
threat. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "The  Lesson  of 
Czechoslovakia,"  follows: 

The  Lesson  of  Czechoslovakia 

The  second  Soviet  rape  of  Czechoslovakia 
in  20  years  should  open  the  eyes  of  all  Amer- 
icans to  the  unpleasant  fact  that  brutal 
military  force  is  still  the  controlling  factor 
In  this  Imperfect  world.  Many  Influential 
citizens  who  help  mold  American  thinking 
bad  become  convinced  that  the  Communists 
"had  changed."  They  argued  that  Russian 
leaders  had  mellowed,  were  moving  toward 
individual  freedom  and  responsible  conduct 
and  that  therefore  it  was  safe  for  the  United 
States  to  curtail  its  defenses  and  take  "risks 
for  peace"  vis-a-vis  Moscow  on  arms  curbs 
and  Hanoi  in  the  Paris  negotiations.  Set  an 
example  by  stopping  work  on  plans  to  match 
Soviet  construction  of  more  advanced  sea  and 
land  based  strategic  missiles,  a  missile  de- 
fense system,  and  more  and  greatly  improved 
attack  submarines  and  the  newly  reasonable 
Communist  leadership  would  follow  suit,  it 
was  stated.  Stop  all  bombing  of  North  Viet 
Nam  and  make  the  other  concessions  de- 
manded by  Hanoi  and  we  could  end  the  war 
"honorably."  President  Johnson — to  his  great 
credit — disregarded  this  advice.  But  be  took 
the  unprecedented  step  of  cutting  defense 
forces  in  the  middle  of  a  war  to  meet  a  con- 
gresElonally-lmpoeed  $6  billion  reduction  in 
the  budget. 

Many  of  those  who  argued  for  what  essen- 
tially was  unilateral  disarmament  and  throw- 
ing in  the  sponge  in  Southeast  Asia  now 
maintain  that  the  1968  Soviet  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  somehow  was  different  than 
that  of  1948,  or  of  their  bloody  suppression  of 
a  similar  movement  toward  freedom  In  Hun- 
gary in  19S6.  Fear  rather  than  greed  mo- 
tivated the  Russians  this  time,  these  Ameri- 
cans contend.  The  Russians  will  lose  more 
than  they  gained  in  the  long  run  by  the 
alienation  of  world  "public  opinion"  and 
weakening  of  Communist  parties  in  free  and 
neutralist  nations,  it  is  said.  These  leaders 
also  choose  to  Ignore  the  earlier  parallel  of 
the  1938  rape  of  Czechoslovakia  by  Hitler  and 
its  consequences. 

A  timelt  reminder 

We  well  remember,  however,  what  followed 
the  1938  action  and  that  in  1948.  The  Soviet 
occupation  and  takeover  of  Czechoslovakia 
20  years  ago  alerted  the  free  world  to  the 
dangers  of  Soviet  imperialism  and  resulted  in 
an  expanded  American  defense  program  and 
the  formation  of  NATO.  The  Western  reac- 
tion this  time  has  been  slow.  The  Adminis- 
tration still  seems  pressing  for  a  summit 
meeting  on  nuclear  arms  curbs — an  impor- 
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tant  and  eminently  desirable  end  under 
proper  safeguards.  But  at  this  writing,  the 
deactivation  of  50  badly  needed  warships  and 
eight  naval  air  squadrons  was  going  forward. 
Etefense  Secretary  Clark  M.  Clifford's  June 
stoppage  of  work  on  the  "silent  submarine" 
still  stood.  The  formation  of  a  new  Army  divi- 
sion had  been  stopped  and  cuts  in  Air  Force 
tactical  air  power  were  still  a  fact. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  differences  between 
today  and  the  earlier  invasions  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Hungary.  Czech  leaders  have 
elected  to  go  along  with  the  occupation  with 
subtle  rather  than  outright  resistance,  which 
would  have  brought  even  more  bloodshed  in 
Prague.  But  the  central  fact  remains  that 
the  Kremlin  resorted  to  stark  naked  force  to 
accomplish  its  alms  and  we  should  sadly 
realize  that  the  cold  war  is  still  with  us. 

Equally  Important,  we  should  face  up  fully 
to  highly  slgniflcant  Soviet  actions  In  other 
fields.  There  is  rather  clear  evidence  that  the 
Russians  have  test  fired  a  MIRV— multiple, 
independently-targeted  reentry  vehicle — 
which  is  particularly  threatening  because 
their  large  boosters  are  capable  of  launching 
much  larger  warheads  than  those  of  the 
United  States.  And  most  noteworthy  is  the 
quiet  but  rapid  expansion  of  Soviet  sea 
power,  not  only  toward  achievement  of  an 
offensive  fleet  by  construction  of  nuclear  mis- 
sile submarines,  surface  missUe  warships  and 
the  world's  greatest  merchant  marine,  but  by 
their  entry  into  the  Mediterranean,  the  North 
Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

"MARGINAL"  BXA0INXS8 

What  should  we  do  about  all  this?  First, 
the  Administration  and  Congress  should  act 
swiftly  to  stop  the  cuts  in  operating  forces 
of  all  the  services.  It  Is  very  foolhardy  to  so 
weaken  the  U.S.  Fleet's  antisubmarine  and 
other  forces  in  light  of  the  ever-growing  So- 
viet submarine  threat.  The  cut  in  50  ships 
was  generally  described  as  involving  old  war- 
craft,  but  actually  some  of  the  destroyer-types 
were  built  In  the  1950'b.  And  the  other  ships 
are  still  needed  and  serviceable. 

A  recent  report  of  an  in-depth  investigation 
by  a  House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
headed  by  Rep.  Porter  Hardy.  Jr.  (D-Va.). 
moreover,  concluded  that  the  Sixth  Fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean  was  in  a  condition  of 
"marginal"  readiness.  Due  in  large  part  to 
the  work  of  Defense  Department  "cost  effec- 
tiveness" experts,  the  Seventh  Fleet  is  short 
on  skilled  pilots  and  modem  aircraft. 

The  Navy  and  other  armed  forces  need  ad- 
ditional operation  and  maintenance  funds, 
new  aircraft,  ships  and  weapons,  and  addi- 
tional personnel  and  training  funds  to  beef 
up  undermanned  units  in  other  areas  than 
Viet  Nam.  Clifford  should  give  the  go-ahead 
signal  on  the  quiet  submarine,  and  the  new 
budget — indeed  a  supplemental  budget — 
should  provide  considerably  more  money  for 
research  and  development.  This  is  particu- 
larljr  true  of  development  of  new  hull  de- 
signs, such  as  the  catamaran  becomins  so 
popular  among  pleasure  boatmen,  to  give  de- 
stroyer-types greater  stability  and  space.  We 
have  been  spending  billions  in  past  years 
loading  up  our  warships  with  rttally-needed 
new  weapons,  but  starving  development  of 
new  warship  hulls.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
surface  ship  propulsion,  where  only  peanuts 
is  provided  for  development  of  such  things 
as  captured  air  bubble  propulsion  and  super- 
cavltatlng  propellers. 

Equ.illy  Important  is  action  toward  rebuild- 
ing the  Nation's  sadly  defldent  merchant 
marine. 

Finally,  the  Administration  should  em- 
brace the  recommendation  in  the  Republican 
Party's  platform  calling  for  a  select  commit- 
tee of  prominetjt  citizens,  Including  scien- 
tists and  mllltarv  leaders,  to  review  American 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

My  name  Is  Thomas  O.  Walt«B,  Prealdent 
of  the  National  AaaocUtlon  of  Retired  OlvU 
Employees,  an  organisation  with  over  184.000 
members  repreeenttng  the  Interests  of  more 
than  800.000  annultanu  under  the  ClvU 
Service  Retirement  System,  as  retired  Fed- 
eral employees  or  survivors  of  deceased  em- 
ployees and  retirees.  WhUe  we  are  primarUy 
concerned  with  the  problem*  of  thoee  re- 
ceiving civil  service  retirement  annuities,  we 
also  take  particular  interest  in  the  problems, 
welfare  and  stattu  of  all  the  aged  and  aging 
In  our  Nation. 

Tlianks  to  tbe  progress  of  medical  science, 
people  are  living  longer  now  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  the  percentage  of  persons  over  66 
years  of  age  has  grown  to  almost  10  percent 
of  the  population  of  our  country.  By  now.  It 
Is  probable  that  the  total  number  of  older 
Americans  (over  65  years  of  age)  has  passed 
30  million. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  these  people 
have  basic  Uving  problems.  Many  of  them 
must  Uve  on  meager  Inoomee,  far  leas  than 
the  yearly  minimum  of  $3,000  per  couple  be- 
lieved to  be  necessary  to  eac^>e  poverty.  Al- 
thotigh  Medicare  provisions  have  aided  In  the 
solution  of  health  problems,  many  of  them 
stUl  lack  the  means  to  secure  medical  care 
necessary  to  prolong  life.  Many  of  them  have 
Inadequate  housing. 

Our  association  is  Interested  in  every  pro- 
posal to  help  these  older  Americana.  We  be- 
lieve that  those  who  served  so  well  should 
now  have  tbe  means  to  Uve  In  comfort  and 
security  and  that  medical  aid  should  be  pro- 
vided when  It  Is  necessary.  We  cannot  pay 
our  debt  to  them  but  we  should  do  some- 
thing for  these  people  In  need. 

Our  members  are  retired  F^Bderal  employees 
and  survivors  with  tbe  same  problems  as 
other  older  Americans.  Of  an  approximate 
800.000  retired  civil  employees  and  their  sur- 
vivors, some  27S,000  receive  a  monthly  an- 
nuity of  less  than  $100  and  513,000  receive 
less  than  $300  per  month.  Using  a  poverty 
level  Income  of  $3,000  per  year,  611,000  plus 
former  Federal  employees  and  their  survivors 
are  now  living  In  poverty,  with  320.000  of 
them  having  yearly  annuity  incomes  of  over 
$3,000. 

Although  the  Medicare  provisions  are  help- 
ful to  many  older  Americans,  not  aU  Federal 
retirees  and  their  dependents  are  eUglble  for 
full  Medicare  coverage,  an  omission  In  the 
Medicare  Law  which  we  feel  Is  unjiut. 

Some  of  our  members  retired  a  number 
of  years  ago  when  salarlee  were  much  lower 
and  the  retirement  formula  was  leas  favor- 
able. Although  their  meager  annuities  have 
been  supplemented  by  occasional  increases,  a 
majority  of  these  Increases  have  been  based 
on,  and  aided  only  In,  meeting  the  continual- 
ly rising  coet-of-Uvlng.  Recent  Increases  for 
persons  covered  by  SocUl  Security,  Railroad 
Retirement,  and  with  mlnlmiun  annxuty  In- 
creases for  those  under  Social  Security,  have 
not  been  extended  to  persons  covered  under 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System. 

The  1967  Comparability  Pay  Law  recog- 
nized the  need  for  Federal  salaries  to  be  com- 
parable with  thoee  In  private  Industry,  but 
it  did  not  extend  an  Increase  to  Federal  re- 
tirees. At  the  present  time,  with  the  aid  of 
Social  Security,  many  private  Industries  are 
more  liberal  In  providing  benefits  for  their 
former  employees  than  our  own  Oovemment. 
Thousands  of  our  Federal  retirees  who 
were  predeceased  by  their  spouse  must  con- 
tinue to  take  a  reduction  In  their  annuities. 
and  If  they  remarry  their  second  spouse  can- 
not be  named  as  a  survivor  annuitant.  Also 
many  retirees  and  survivors  are  penalized 
by  reductions  In  their  annuities  and  ex- 
cluded from  liberalizing  benefits  due  to  the 
fact  that  tbe  liberalized  benefits  go  only  to 
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employees  retiring  after  the  date  of  the 
amendment's  enactment. 

Federal  Income  tax  exemptions  are  more 
liberal  for  Social  Security  and  Railroad  Re- 
tirement beneflciarlee  than  for  ClvU  Service 
annuitants.  These  are  aB  examples  of  In- 
equlttes  existing  against  former  employees 
of  our  Federal  Government.  These  men  and 
women  have  given  their  loyal  and  devoted 
service  as  Civil  Servants  and  we  think  that 
the  United  States  should  set  an  example 
with  respect  to  treatment  of  the  older  Amer- 
icans who  grew  old  In  the  service  of  our 
great  Oovemment. 

We  urge  this  panel  and  the  Committee  to 
recommend,  and  the  Convention  to  adopt, 
a  declaration  in  the  1968  Republican  plat- 
form, basically  as  foUows: 

"As  an  example  to  all  employers,  pubUc 
and  private,  that  It  Is  not  only  wise  but 
Jtut,  to  provide  comfort  and  security  In  their 
declining  years  to  those  who  have  rendered 
dedicated  service  during  their  careers,  we 
favor  a  retirement  system  for  Federal  civilian 
employeee  and  dependents  under  which 
benefits  are  adequate  and  are.  equalised  as 
nearly  as  practicable  for  aU  beneflclartea,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  length  and  character  of  serv- 
ice rendered;  and  In  keeping  with  today's 
Uving  standards,  those  retirees  receiving  to- 
tal Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  per  year  be 
made  eligible  for  welfare,  medical  aid  and 
surplus  commodities  as  other  citizens  in 
similar  clrcumstancee." 
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Wednesday.  September  25,  1988 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday,  the  National  Association  of 
Government  Employees  held  its  annual 
national  convention  at  the  Hotel  Cham- 
berlain, Port  Monroe,  Va. 

The  kesmote  speaker  was  the  Honorable 
L.  J.  Andolsek.  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
UJ9.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  Andolsek  delivered  an  excellent 
speech  In  which  he  outlined  some  of  the 
progressive  steps  being  taken  by  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  some  of 
the  problems  facing  that  great  agency. 

I  think  his  remarks  will  be  interest- 
ing to  my  colleagues  and  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  Include  his  speech  in  the 
Record: 

Whebx  Do  We  Stand? 

(By  Oommlssioner  L.  J.  Andolsek.  U.S.  ClvU 

Service  Commission) 

President  Ken  Lyons,  national  officers, 
delegates.  Congressman  and  Mrs.  Downing, 
and  guests.  I  bring  you  greetings  and  best 
wishes  from  Chairman  John  Macy  and  Com- 
missioner Bob  Hampton,  my  aasodstes  on 
the  ClvU  Service  Commission. 

In  these  nervous  days  of  protest  and  dis- 
agreement ...  of  riots  and  marches  ...  I 
think  It  nUght  be  instructive  If  you  will  let 
me  take  you  back  in  history  about  70  years — 
give  or  take  a  few. 

During  the  years  of  the  great  Immigration 
from  Europe  to  this  country,  there  were  large 
groups  of  people  who  were  discontented. 
Nearly  every  day,  shiploads  of  poor  people 
landed  at  Ellis  Island  and  filtered  out  into 
the  great  North  American  continent. 
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They  were  so  fed  up  with  the  lack  of  social 
Justice  and  opportunity  in  the  old  country 
that  they  pulled  up  the  roots  of  centuries, 
left  behind  their  parents,  their  loved  ones, 
their  friends  and  neighbors,  their  homes 
and  went  as  strangers  to  a  new  land. 

When  they  got  here,  America  did  not  Uvs 
up  to  all  their  expecUtlons.  My  father  was 
one  of  those  Immigrants— and  for  awhUe  he 
wondered  if  he  had  made  a  mistake.  Oon- 
dltlons  were  not  much  changed  for  my  father 
and  mother.  America  might  be  the  land  of 
opportunity,  but  It  was  not  handed  out  on 
a  golden  platter— It  had  to  be  earned. 

Immigrants  were  expected  to  remain  In 
their  places.  My  parents  were  called  Bohunks 
in  the  days  when  that  was  an  Insult.  My 
father  worked  14  hours  a  day  In  the  mines 
to  earn  a  dollar  and  a  quarter.  My  mother 
took  in  boarders  to  make  ends  meet.  At  one 
time  she  had  22  of  them! 

And  to  be  frank,  the  American  dream  never 
did  fully  come  true  for  them.  But  it  did  for 
their  children  f 

Those  Immigrants  were  a  group  you  ml^t 
call  activUta.  It  took  firm  resolution  to  leave 
the  old  country  and  take  a  chance  on  the 
new.  But  they  did  It — they  took  action.  In 
this  country  many  of  them  had  rising  ex- 
pectations which  were  not  Immediately  met. 
They  were  activists,  and  they  were  dissatis- 
fied. 

And  they  were  called  names!  "Bohunks," 
"Dagoes."  "Micks,"  "Wops,"  "Yellow  Bel- 
lies" ...  a  roster  of  soom!  Here  was  a  sit- 
uation made-to-order  for  riots,  for  hate,  for 
bloodshed.  Now,  I  know  there  tvere  some 
riots  among  Immigrants,  but  Judging  from 
my  parents,  the  bulk  of  America's  new  citi- 
zens turned  their  backs  on  that  way  of  get- 
ting ahead.  Instead,  they  worked.  They 
worked  terribly  hard.  They  believed  m  and 
supported  education  as  the  way  toward  first- 
class  citizenship. 

I  firmly  believe  that  Is  a  better  way  of  nmk- 
Ing  yoiur  voice  and  your  Ideas  known  than 
the  present  fashionable  way  of  protesting, 
of  rioting,  of  carrying  signs  and  throwing 
vegetables— or  worse. 

I  also  beUeve  It  U  when  things  begm  to 
Improve  that  the  critics  make  tbe  most  noise. 
Consider  the  Oovemment  service.  For  many 
years,  the  merit  system  concentrated  on  In- 
itial appointments  Into  the  service.  Great 
attention  was  given  to  whether  examining 
and  appointment  methods  were  fair,  but 
there  was  no  Oovemment- wide  system  of 
making  promotions  based  on  merit. 

Tou  heard  very  little  criticism  of  this,  yet 
if  there  Is  one  factor  that  counts  the  most 
In  building  employee  morale,  it  Is  the  belief 
by  an  employee  that  he  will  always  get  a 
"fair  shake"  when  It  comes  to  promotions. 

He  should  feel  that  his  work  Is  important, 
that  he  Is  appreciated,  that  he  Is  part  of 
the  team — and  that  If  he  does  a  good  Job 
he  win  be  seriously  considered  for  promotion 
when  an  opening  occurs. 

Some  10  years  ago,  the  Commission  set  up 
a  framework  on  which  aU  agencies  erected 
their  own  promotion  plans.  They  had  to  meet 
certain  minimum  standards,  but  there  was 
a  wide  latitude  for  variations.  Some  agencies 
whipped  up  elaborate  structures  on  tbe  basic 
framework.  Others  were  content  with  little 
more  than  a  lean-to. 

Over  tbe  years  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  criticism  of  the  promotion  plan.  For  a 
number  of  reasons,  employees  have  no  con- 
fidence In  It. 

The  point  I  am  making  Is  that  without 
any  promotion  plan  we  heard  very  Uttle 
criticism  of  promotions.  It  was  only  when 
we  all  began  to  see  a  possibility  of  great 
Improvement  in  our  methods  that  the  com- 
plaints pUed  up. 

Now  we  have  a  newly  annotmced,  and  I 
believe  a  greatly  Improved  merit  promotion 
plan.  Do  I  think  it's  perfect?  Not  at  aU.  But 
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I  think  it  is  a  good  plan — and  let  me  tell 
you  how  we  worked  to  get  as  close  to  per- 
fection as  we  could. 

First  there  was  extensive  statT  work  within 
the  ClvU  Service  Commission.  When  a  pro- 
posal was  ready,  representing  the  best  efforts 
of  our  very  fine  staff,  we  sent  It  out  to  your 
organization,  and  to  all  other  employee 
luilons,  to  agencies,  Federal  Executive  Boards, 
and  everyone  else  who  had  an  interest. 

We  asked  for  frank  comments  and  detailed 
criticism.  As  might  be  expected,  some  of  tbe 
comments  were  in  disagreement  with  the 
plan,  and  with  each  other.  But  there  were 
many  fine,  helpful  Ideas  which  were  incor- 
porated Into  the  proposal. 

Then  It  was  ready  for  action  by  the  three 
Commissioners,  who  had  some  individual  re- 
actions to  express.  When  further  modlfle4(  to 
meet  the  Commissioners'  requirements.  It  was 
approved  and  Issued,  with  further  modifica- 
tions to  be  made  as  necessary  In  the  future. 

In  putung  together  this  plan,  we  asked 
ourselves  what  a  real  merit  promotion  plan 
ought  to  do.  It  should  give  all  employees  a 
chance  to  receive  full  consideration  for  pro- 
motion. It  should  insure  selection  from  the 
best  quaUfied  without  any  form  of  discrimi- 
nation or  favoritism.  It  should  keep  em- 
ployees weU  informed  about  the  program  and 
their  own  promotion  poeslblUtlee.  It  should — 
and  m  fact,  it  must — be  operated  In  an  open, 
above-boerd  manner. 

Some  of  those  points  are  exactly  where  the 
old  plan  did  not  measure  up.  And  all  of 
thoee  points  represent  what  the  new  plan 
is  designed  to  accomplish.  The  next  step  Is 
to  observe  tbe  new  sjrstem  In  operation,  and 
make  further  adjustments  and  changes  as 
they  may  become  necessary. 

Notice.  I  don't  claim  perfectton  for  the 
system,  but  It  should  be  a  definite  improve- 
ment, and  I  feel  it  is  a  good,  workable  sys- 
tem which  will  do  a  great  deal  to  solve 
some  of  our  present  problems  If  It  is  given 
a^cbanoe  to  woric.  I  think  It  can  stand  plenty 
of  intelligent,  constructve  criticism.  The  only 
thing  the  Commission  asks  Is  that  you  give 
it  a  chance,  and  then  we'll  try  to  make  It 
stlU  better. 

Another  important  index  to  employee 
morale  ts  pay.  Any  man  would  be  foolish  to 
say  that  our  problems  with  pay  have  been 
solved.  But  Congress  has  established  the 
principle  of  comparablUty  with  private  In- 
dustry, and  has  moved  to  make  an  approach 
toward  the  actuality  of  It.  I  am  sure  that 
the  battles  over  pay  have  not  ended. 

But  there  has  been  progress.  And  In  the 
area  of  trade,  craft,  and  labor  occupations 
we  now  have  a  Coordinated  Federal  Wage 
system  which  should  help  to  eliminate  many 
inequities.  This  system  Is  being  placed  in 
operation  area  by  area,  as  scheduled  wage 
surveys  are  made.  The  objective  is  to  Insure 
that  trade,  craft,  and  labor  employees  per- 
forming similar  work  In  the  same  wage  area 
get  the  same  rates  of  pay  in  all  Federal  agen- 
cies. Pay  distinctions  will  be  maintained,  at 
the  same  time.  In  keeping  with  work  dis- 
tinctions. 

Let's  look  at  another  example  of  a  Oovem- 
ment poUcy  which  has  been  the  center  of 
much  controversy.  The-  Government  makes 
very  strong  efforts  to  lead  the  way  as  an 
equal  opportunity  employer.  Long  before  any 
civil  rights  laws  were  passed  by  Congress,  the 
civil  service  system  was  comnUtted  to  merit 
as  a  basis  for  selection  and  advancement  of 
employees,  without  consideration  for  race, 
creed,  or  poUtlcal  affiliation.  Nondiscrimina- 
tion is  In  the  basic  Civil  Service  Act,  and 
has  been  since  1883. 

In  1961  there  was  a  shift  in  emphasis — a 
shift  away  from  mere  absence  of  discrimina- 
tion to  a  more  active  program  to  achieve 
equal  employment  opportunity.  In  1966  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  was  given  new  au- 
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thorlty  In  this  field,  and  the  stress  on  affirma- 
tive action  intensified. 

I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  never  In  his- 
tory has  the  cause  of  equal  opportunity  been 
so  well  supported  in  Government.  This,  then, 
is  the  time  to  expect  criticism — and  we  havs 
had  It.  One  national  magazine  prominently 
displayed  an  article  titled:  "Uncle  Sam  Is  a 
Bigot  1" 

The  fact  Is,  Uncle  Sam  Is  not  a  bigot,  never 
has  been,  and  has  never  been  farther  from 
It  than  now.  We  are  steadily  Improving  our 
methods  of  detecting  and  correcting  any 
pockets  of  prejudice  which  may  stUl  remain. 
Just  recently  the  Commission  has  proposed 
a  new  procedure  for  handling  discrimination 
complaints,  so  they  wiU  be  unquestionably 
fair. 

This  procedure  is  stUl  In  the  stage  of  a 
proposal,  not  an  accomplished  fact.  We  are 
still  receiving  conunents  from  employee  orga- 
nizations, minority  groups,  and  agencies.  So 
I  can't  be  entirely  specific  as  to  the  final 
form  It  will  take. 

But  what  we  have  proposed,  basically,  is 
that  all  formal  complaints  of  discrimination 
be  taken  out  of  tbe  agency  where  they 
originated  for  investigation  and  hearing.  We 
think  this  win  greatly  improve  fairness  and 
the  acceptance  of  the  system.  In  other  words. 
It  win  be  fair  and  will  also  be  accepted  as 
fair.  It  will  reduce  the  credlbUlty  gap. 

While  I'm  on  the  subject  of  discrimination 
complaints,  let  me  say  a  few  words  about 
complaints  and  grievances  In  general.  I  can 
announce  to  you  that  the  Commission  is 
working  very  seriously  on  a  coordinated  plan 
to  cover  all  appeals,  grievances,  and  com- 
plaints. 

There  Is  quite  a  variety  at  present  In  the 
time  limits  on  filing  appeals,  the  place  to  file, 
the  representation  allowed,  and  many  other 
aspects  of  this  subject.  No  wonder  It  is  con- 
fusing. 

Employees  will  better  be  able  to  use  their 
appeal  rights,  place  their  grievances,  and  get 
a  fair  hearing  on  their  complaints  If  the  sys- 
tem Is  made  simpler,  and  If  they  understand 
it  thoroughly.  So  that  Is  what  we  are  work- 
ing on.  You'll  hear  more  about  this  In  the 
future,  and  of  course  NAOE  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  make  its  ideas  known  and 
have  them  given  sympathetic  consideration. 

There  Is  one  other  area  in  which  discus- 
sion, contention,  and  criticism  are  more  con- 
stant and  more  vocal  than  any  other,  and 
that  Is  the  area  of  labor  relations. 

Here,  too,  you  will  find  far  more  discontent 
than  before  President  Kennedy  signed  E.O. 
10988,  when  the  Oovemment  really  had  no 
labor  policy.  Lots  of  people  say  they  want 
changes  in  the  present  system,  but  not  one 
Of  them  wants  to  go  back  to  the  days  before 
the  present  system.  What  they  want  Is  to  go 
on  to  something  they  consider  better. 

Before  1063  employee  organizations  ex- 
isted, and  m  some  agencies  they  were  wel- 
comed. In  others,  they  were  hardly  tolerated. 
They  had  no  clear,  r^^gnlzed  place  in  the 
system.  ^ 

Today,  what  a  difference!  Employee  organi- 
zations have  received  recognition,  acceptance, 
attention,  respect.  They  have  made  tremen- 
dous gains  In  stabUlty,  Influence,  and  pres- 
tige. They  are  on  solid  ground.  Incidentally, 
that  Includes  solid  ground  financially.  Some 
811,000  employees  are  on  voluntary  union 
dues  checkoff,  with  their  payments  running 
at  the  rate  of  33)4  miUlon  dollars  a  year. 

The  Commission  has  concluded  that  labor- 
management  relations  is  a  force  of  major  im- 
portance In  Federal  personnel  administra- 
tion, that  overall  It  Is  a  good  force,  and  one 
whose  constructive  potential  should  be  en- 
couri^ed. 

Unions  have  a  basic  purpose  of  seeking  im- 
provements in  wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditions.  But  they  also  accomplish  many 
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other  useful  f unctloi  s.  Many  of  the  goau\)f 
unions  are  llkewlae  the  goala  of  manage^- 
ment.  And  while  un  ona  may  give  manage^- 
ment  a  hard  time  on  some  questions,  on  otlv- 
ers  they  actively  asait  t  management,  since  on 
mutual  goals  of  management  and  unions 
they  help  to  gain  ths  support  of  employees. 

And  whether  emplc  yees  happen  to  be  for  or 
against  a  certain  coi  irse  of  action,  enlight- 
ened management  de  nands  that  managers  be 
aware  of  employee  i  ttltudes.  Unions  are  a 
fertile  source  of  inf or  nation  on  employee  at- 
titudes and  desires- -Inf ormatlon  manage- 
ment must  have  to  tiake  sound  decisions. 

AU  of  these  gains  o:  i  both  sides  of  the  table 
have  stemmed  from  B  cecutlve  Order  10088.  So 
don't  tell  me  the  oider  Is  meanlnglen.  or 
useless,  or  a  mistake.  The  critics  who  talk 
like  that  forget  whei  s  they  were  before  the 
order,  and  fall  to  realise  how  far  they  have 
come  since  then. 

I  win  agree  with  tie  critics  that  some  of 
the  policies  and  arraagements  In  the  order 
are  no  longer  entirely  suitable.  But  they  were 
first  steps.  As  a  result  of  the  Presidential  Re- 
view Committee's  stullea  on  the  working  of 
the  order.'l  feel  sure  iny  points  of  weakness 
wilt  be  strengthened  :  n  the  near  future. 

I  will  go  so  far  ai  to  say  that  even  the 
strike  talk  we  have  heard — talk  about  the 
possibility  of  future  i  trlkes  against  the  Gov- 
ernment— Is  a  reflect  on  of  bow  far  and  how 
fast  labor  has  travele<  1  In  the  Federal  Ckivem- 
ment. 

But  let  me  add,  ai  d  I  know  that  It  Is  too 
late,  because  you  hav  >  already  taken  action — 
and  I  say  this  as  a  8<  rong  friend  of  labor  for 
I  have  seen  and  per  tonally  experienced  the 
Improvement  In  my  ather's  lot  In  life  as  an 
employee  of  the  Iron  ore  mines  In  Northern 
Minnesota  because  o)  the  union — but  let  me 
add,  that  this  kind  c  r  talk— strike  talk— has 
no  place  In  a  union  o:  government  employees. 
In  the  private  sector  It  might  be  necessary — 
If  labor  and  manag<  ment  come  to  an  Im- 
passe— It  might  be  nc  ceeaary,  as  a  last  resort, 
to  call  a  strike  but  pe  >ple  who  equate  union- 
ism in  goveriunent  wi  :h  unionism  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  fall  to  i  ecognlze  the  essential 
differences  between  t  lem.  They  are  not  the 
same.  In  the  private  i  ector  you  have  a  profit 
and  loss  statement  ir  which  the  earnings  of 
the  corporation  are  cl  early  reflected  and  cer- 
tainly some  of  the  sue  cess  of  the  company  Is, 
In  a  large  measure,  lue  to  the  employees. 
Rightfully,  an  employ  »e  has  a  claim  on  a  fair 
share  of  the  pie. 

Oovernment  Is  not  run  for  profit  but  for 
services  to  the  200  iilUlon  Americans  who 
make  up  this  great  country  and  who  pay 
taxes  to  make  It  posi  Ible  for  government  to 
offer  these  services.  W  ,th  the  Executive  Order 
and  the  fine  union  lei  dershlp  and  Increasing 
membership,  I  am  c  ertaln  we  can  resolve 
these  matters  without  resorting  to  such 
drastic  measures.  I  ai  i  In  favor  of  all  appro- 
priate means  of  resold  ing  labor-management 
disputes  m  the  Fed  !ral  service.  Including 
mediation,  but  that  s  as  far  as  we  can  go 
as  long  as  there  Is  a  Uw  on  the  statutes  and 
each  one  of  us  has  ;aken  a  personal  oath 
not  to  strike  against  t  te  government.  A  strike 
Is  specifically  forblddi  m  by  law.  The  penalty 
Is  dismissal.  If  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly there  has  been  only  one  strike  against 
the  government  and  that  was  In  1962.  The 
employees  of  TVA  wh  >  engaged  In  It  were  all 
fired,  as  required  by  law.  If  another  strike 
should  occur  It  would  be  a  tragedy  because 
the  penalties  of  the  la  w  would  be  Inflicted  on 
those  involved.  Oove:  nment  operations  will 
be  maintained. 

Let  me  refer  once  igain  to  what  I  said  at 
the  beginning.  These  are  days  when  people 
hesitate  to  talk  about  the  things  that  are 
good  about  America,  ibout  the  Government, 
about  Federal  employ  nent.  Without  denying 
that  many  things  are  vrong,  I  think  we  could 
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profit  by  looking  at  both  sides — the  things 
that  are  wrong  and  the  things  that  are 
right — and  balancing  the  two. 

Ask  yourself  how  far  have  we  come — 
where  do  we  stand? 

Every  policy,  every  directive,  every  regula- 
tion Issued  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
Is  a  compromise.  Why?  Because  we  let  all 
aides  have  their  say.  And  then  we  attempt, 
to  the  best  of  our  Judgment,  to  incorporate 
the  best  suggestions  from  all  shades  of 
opinion. 

There  is  one  man  who  Is  even  leas  popular 
than  the  one  who  talks  about  what  Is  right 
about  our  system  .  .  .  and  that  Is  the  man 
who  tries  to  bring  agreement  between  two 
opposing  arguments.  He  gets  kicked  furiously 
by  both  Bides.  They  will  even  stop  kicking 
each  other  to  get  at  him  I 

That  is  the  position  that  has  been  chosen 
deliberately  on  a  great  many  questions  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Because  we  do 
have  a  chance  to  see  both  sides  of  many 
questions,  we  have  many  opportunities  to 
look  at  the  landscape  and  say,  how  far  have 
we  come?  Where  do  we  stand? 

I  believe  the  Government  service  has  come 
far,  that  it  has  made  great  progress — that 
you  and  I  can  be  proud  to  be  Government 
employees.  We  have  a  long  way  yet  to  go. 
The  Government  service  has  been  helped  by 
criticisms  from  you  and  from  many  other 
organizations,  whose  aim  is  to  Improve  the 
lot  of  employees  and  to  elevate  the  service 
to  an  ever-higher  plane. 

With  this  kind  of  help,  the  service  will 
continue  to  Improve.  I  spoke  earlier  about 
the  way  In  which  my  parents — immigrants — 
helped  In  their  own  way  to  build  our  present 
society.  Your  parents,  whatever  their  back- 
ground, also  helped  in  this  building  process. 

I  have  been  around  for  about  6/7th  of  the 
period  I'm  talking  about — since  those  great 
waves  of  immigration — and  I've  seen  with 
my  own  eyes  how  the  Immigrants,  with  their 
work,  their  devotion,  and  dedication,  helped 
to  create  the  finest  society  in  the  world. 

They  did  not  have  it  easy.  They  knew  suf- 
fering. They  knew  hardships.  They  knew  sac- 
rifice. But  with  faith  in  God,  with  hope,  with 
love  and  concern  and  hard  work,  they  im- 
proved their  own  standards  of  living  to  a 
certain  degree — but  more  Important,  they  im- 
proved the  general  standard. 

They  had  the  foresight  and  vision  to  insist 
that  we.  the  children,  stay  In  school  to  learn 
all  we  could  to  meet  the  new  day  that  was 
coming — to  meet  the  Industrial,  technologi- 
cal, scientific  revolution. 

How  diflerent  from  what  we  see  today!  We 
wonder  why  we  can't  walk  the  streets  safely. 
We're  amazed  at  what  goes  on  in  the  col- 
leges— unruly  behavior  that  Is  certainly  not 
from  disadvantaged  students. 

Nobody  knows  the  full  answer,  and  I  don't 
claim  to  have  It.  But  certainly  part  of  the 
blame  falls  on  parents  who  have  failed  these 
children.  Some  of  us  have  been  too  permis- 
sive at  home.  And  this  Is  followed  by  per- 
missiveness in  school.  In  the  churches,  and 
in  the  courts. 

When  I  was  a  kid  we  had  problems,  but 
permissiveness  by  parents  was  not  one  of 
them.  My  father  would  get  out  his  razor 
strop  and  solve  a  problem  like  that  right  on 
the  spot! 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  those  who  par- 
ticipate in  crime,  riote.  and  rebellions  are  a 
small  percentage  of  our  population.  Thank 
God.  the  great  mass  of  our  people  are  good 
citizens. 

But  even  the  small  percentage  have  chil- 
dren of  their  own.  And  I'm  concerned  about 
how  we're  going  to  turn  the  corner,  so  that 
children  of  Dr.  Spock's  permissive  children 
will  take  a  different  turn,  and  carry  on  the 
traditions  of  their  ancestors  full  of  pride  and 
dignity. 
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The  only  way  this  can  happen  is  for 
all  of  us — to  build  an  awareness  of  what  Is 
right  in  American  life,  and  foster  an  attitude 
of  support  for  the  things  that  make  it  still 
better.  I  hope  you  will  always  be  ready  to 
criticize  the  things  you  see  that  are  wrong. 
But  always  hold  a  part  of  your  mind  open 
to  see  and  open  to  see  and  remember  the 
things  that  are  right.  Our  society  may  never 
be  perfect.  But  let's  make  It  the  best  im- 
perfect system  ever  devised  by  man  I 
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HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF   NCW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25.  1968 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
programs  under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  are  vital  to  meeting  the  needs 
of  America's  30  million  poor.  The  Head- 
start  program,  whicn  is  aimed  at  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged  child,  is  one  of  the 
most^  important.  Headstart  gives  these 
children  a  chance  to  meet  on  equal 
groimds  those  children  who  grow  up  in 
a  climate  enriched  with  cultural  advan- 
tages. 

My  colleague  from  the  36th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York,  Prank  Hor- 
TON,  has  distributed  a  weekly  column  to 
his  district  which  dramatically  spells  out 
just  what  Headstart  is  accomplishing. 
This  is  a  program  close  to  Mr.  Horton's 
heart.  It  is  one  which  I  have  supported 
and  will  continue  to  support. 

Headstart  is  an  approach  to  the  dis- 
advantaged which  will  put  the  children 
on  an  equal  footing  with  their  fellow 
students.  It  just  might  be  the  first  step 
toward  breaking  the  vicious  circle  of  pov- 
erty in  which  most  of  our  poor  find  them- 
selves trapped. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  sentiments 
of  Prank  Horton  with  the  rest  of  my 
colleagues,  as  follows: 
Head    Stakt:     Program    of    the    Involved 

There  are  some  today  who  say  that  Ameri- 
cans dislike  "becoming  involved." 

But  the  needs  of  America's  disadvantaged 
children  are  drawing  thousands  of  persons 
into  close  involvement  through  the  Head 
Start  programs.  This  involvement  includes 
the  communities,  schools  as  well  as  the  dis- 
advantaged themselves. 

People  don't  want  to  get  Involved,  you 
might  say. 

Let  the  facts  about  Head  Start  answer  that. 

Plfty-flve  per  cent  of  all  Head  Start  chil- 
dren attend  classes  In  private,  non-profit 
institutions. 

More  than  250.000  volunteers  have  given 
their  services  to  the  program.  That's  a  quar- 
ter million  Americans  from  every  economic 
sphere  and  with  a  wide  variety  of  talents. 

The  American  Optometrlc  Association  gave 
more  than  100.000  free  optical  examinations. 
More  than  200  pediatricians  were  supplied 
by  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  to 
act  as  consultants  to  the  program. 

Hundreds  of  other  doctors  and  dentists 
volunteered  their  professional  services. 

One  of  the  simplest  but  most  Important 
Involvements  is  that  of  the  mothers  of  the 
children  in  the  pre-school  programs. 

These  mothers  have  learned  with  their 
children — learned  such  things  as  child  care. 
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health,  hygiene,  household  cleanliness,  nu- 
trition and  a  better  understanding  of  their 
role  in  helping  the  children  grow  and  learn. 

Head  Start  Is  a  program  close  to  my  heart. 
I  have  worked  hard  In  Congress  to  see  that 
funds  were  provided  for  these  programs.  By 
reaching  these  children  we  take  a  major  step 
In  eliminating  the  hard  core  disadvantaged. 

Many  of  us  can't  conceive  of  a  child  who 
has  never  seen  a  book,  listened  to  fine  music, 
smelled  the  fragrance  of  a  flower.  We  take 
all  this  for  granted. 

Monroe  and  Wayne  Counties  have  had  an 
encouraging  part  in  Head  Start's  progress. 
Hundreds  of  volunteers  have  come  forth  to 
help  enrich  the  lives  of  these  youngsters. 

In  Monroe  County,  1,000  children,  three  to 
five  years  old,  advanced  through  a  summer 
program  at  52  centers.  Ottyprs  are  Involved 
In  a  full  12  month  program  as  well  as  a  new 
Follow  Through  program  which  picks  up 
where  Head  Start  stops. 

Summer  and  full  time  programs  In  Wayne 
County   are  reaching  hundreds  of  children. 

Many  persons  have  criticized  the  cost  of 
the  Head  Start  and  other  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged.  But  cost  Is  no  gauge  of  ef- 
fectiveness. 

How  can  you  put  a  price  tag  on  the  98,000 
children  throughout  the  nation  whose  eye 
defects  were  discovered  and  treated  because 
of  Head  Start?  Or  the  90.000  children  with 
bone  and  Joint  disorders  discovered  and 
treated? 

Try  to  put  a  price  tag  on  the  lives  of  7,400 
mentally  retarded  children  discovered  and 
referred  for  special  handling  or  the  2,600  ac- 
tive cases  of  tuberculosis  discovered  and 
treated. 

Head  Start  found  740.000  children  without 
polio  vaccinations  and  a  million  without 
measles  vaccinations.  Untold  lives  that  might 
have  been  Immeasurably  blighted  by  those 
crippling  diseases  were  saved  by  vaccina- 
tions through  Head  Start. 

In  dealing  with  lives  there  is  always  the 
intangible.  More  than  20  million  children 
have  been  enrolled  In  Head  Start — 20  million 
children  whose  horizons  have  been  broad- 
ened beyond  the  conflnes  of  poverty,  whose 
backgrounds  have  been  enriched  to  give 
them  an  equal  chance  vrlth  their  contem- 
poraries. 

That  equal  chance  to  20  million  children 
holds  a  special  promise  for  America's  future. 
Instead  of  20  million  wasted,  frustrated  lives 
we  have  the  foundation  for  good,  productive 
American  men  and  women. 


LETTER  TO  A  DAIRY  PARMER 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Laird]  hsis  written  a  very  informa- 
tive and  interesting  letter  to  his  agri- 
culture constituents.  In  this  period  when 
many  of  our  Nation's  farmers  are  not 
sharing  in  the  general  prosperity,  I  think 
it  would  be  well  for  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  read  the  letter  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  is  sending 
to  his  constituents  this  week. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  "Letter  to  a  Dairy  Farmer"  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

liETTEa   TO   A   DAIRT    FARMER:    FREEMAN    FARM 

PoLicm  Unfair  to  Wisconsin  Farmer 

September  25,  1968. 

Dear  Friends:  Every  citizen  in  Wisconsin 
should  be  concerned  with  the  farm  situa- 
tion. Whether  you  are  directly  involved  or 
not,  the  health  of  the  farm  economy  in  our 
state  Is  Important  to  our  entire  economy. 
One  out  of  nine  workers  in  the  Badger  State 
is  in  agriculture. 

National  farm  policies  during  the  past 
eight  years  have  been  set  by  a  Democratic 
Administration  that  controls  by  substantial 
majorities  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Many  feel  that  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  farm  policies,  especially 
In  the  past  two  years,  are  part  of  a  program 
that  will  liquidate  the  dairy  farmer  In  Wis- 
consin. They  know  that  these  policies  al- 
ready have  driven  a  great  many  of  our  farm- 
ers off  the  land. 

Today,  contrary  to  the  glowing  reports  we 
often  hear  from  Secretary  Freeman,  many 
farmers  are  suffering  from  a  damaging  cost- 
price  squeeze.  As  the  trend  continues  toward 
larger  farms,  the  smaller  farmer  without  the 
capital  or  the  ability  to  expand  Is  being 
squeezed  out  of  business.  One  major  factor 
is  that  at  the  very  time  the  bargaining 
power  of  our  farmers  in  the  market  place  is 
on  the  Increase,  the  Freeman  Administration 
has  done  very  little  to  control  effectively 
foreign  Imports  of  cheese  and  other  dairy 
products. 

One  of  the  worst  problems  faced  by  Amer- 
ica's dalryland  Is  the  importation  of  foreign 
dairy  products  produced  abroad  under  un- 
sanitary conditions.  Our  dairymen  in  Wis- 
consin must  meet  rigid  standards  imposed 
by  the  USDA,  the  FDA,  the  U.S.  and  the 
Wisconsin  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Agriculture.  For- 
eign producers  do  not  have  to  meet  these 
same  standards.  The  result  is  that  they  can 
produce  their  cheese,  ship  it  to  New  York 
and  offer  it  on  the  American  market  for  10^ 
a  pound  below  the  cost  of  producing  it  for 
Wisconsin  dairymen. 

Wisconsin's  dalryland  wants  no  special 
favors.  It  merely  wants  to  compete  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis.  Yet,  the  double  stand- 
ard of  imposing  rigid  conditions  on  Wiscon- 
sin farmers  while  letting  foreign  producers 
escape  these  same  standards  is  rank  discrimi- 
nation against  our  own  people  and  should 
be  stopped.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  consistently  refused  to  act  on  this  mat- 
ter while  at  the  same  time  recommending 
only  half-hearted  measures  to  stem  the  flow 
of  foreign  cheese  imports. 

The  only  way  to  provide  lasting  solutions 
to  the  crisis  that  faces  American  dairying 
as  a  result  of  massive  imports  Is  to  work 
for  passage  of  the  Laird  Dairy  Import  Act  of 
1968  (H.R.  8537).  It  would  restrict  the  level 
of  all  dairy  imports  to  the  average  level  which 
came  Into  this  country  between  1961  and 
1965.  The  Johnson-Humphrey  Administra- 
tion opposes  this  reasonable  bill.  The  Ad- 
ministration hasn't  even  gotten  action  on  a 
watered  down  recommendation  pending  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  to  restrict 
imports  to  the  highly  Inflated  level  that 
came  In  during  the  year  1967,  a  year  when 
we  were  swamped  with  dairy  Imports  from 
abroad. 

Our  efforts  In  Congress  to  force  effective 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Administration  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  have  been  at  least 
partially  successful.  For  example,  last  May 
the  work  of  your  Washington  Office  paid  off 
in  an  Improved  dairy  sltuatK>n.  After  con- 
siderable negotiations  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  final  milk  marketing  or- 
der covering  our  area  of  Wisconsin  was 
amended  to  provide  that  the  minimum  price 
received   by  farmers   for   milk   In   our  area 
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would  not  be  decreased  during  the  next  mar- 
keting year. 

As  originally  published,  this  order  would 
have  decreased  the  minimum  price  for  many 
of  our  area  farmers.  Such  a  decrease,  In  the 
face  of  the  present  and  continuing  cost- 
price  squeeze,  would  have  been  catastrophic. 
Negotiations  with  the  U.SDA  and  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  generally  are  one  way  I  attempt 
to  look  out  for  the  interests  of  my  constitu- 
ents. Another  is  by  watching  closely  and  at- 
tempting to  help  shape  farm  legislation  that 
is  considered  In  Congress.  Sometimes  the 
best  course  lies  In  opposition   to  a  bill. 

The  Food  Stamp  Act  is  a  case  in  point. 
My  opposition  was  based  on  two  arguments: 
1)  that  the  bill  provided  an  open-ended  au- 
thorization; and  2)  that  it  provided  that  the 
surplus  food  distribution  plan  cannot  be 
used  in  counties  where  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram is  in  effect.  This  seemed  to  me  to  be 
counterproductive  and  lU-concelved.  As  your 
man  In  Washington.  I  shall  continue  to  work 
for  Improving  the  economic  well-being  of  our 
farmers  in  Wisconsin  and  throughout  the 
nation.  The  Laird  program  for  improving 
Wisconsin's  farm  Income  Is  reproduced  on  the 
back  flap  of  this  letter. 

LAIRD    PROGRAM    FOR    IMPROVING    WISCONSIN'S 
FARM    INCOME 

1.  Fight  for  the  enactment  of  the  Laird 
Dairy  Import  Act  of  1968  (H.R.  8537),  as 
the  most  realistic  way  of  combating  the  flood 
of  dairy  Imports  produced  under  unsanitary 
conditions  abroad. 

2.  Support  the  Laird  Self-Help  Dairy 
Stabilization  BUI,  (H.R.  773),  which  wovUd 
assure  farmers  a  strong  bargaining  position 
in  the  marketplace. 

3.  Realistically  apply  the  price  support 
program  to  Insure  an  adequate  supply  of 
milk  in  this  country. 

4.  Encourage  a  program  of  low-Interest, 
long-term  loans  to  farmers  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  modern  equipment  and  machinery 
in  order  to  help  save  the  famlly-slzed  farm. 

5.  Support  the  free  flow  of  milk  in  inte- 
state commerce,  meeting  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Code  provided  In  Laird  bill,  H.R.  778. 

6.  Continue  support  for  the  Pood  for  Peace, 
the  Welfare  Distribution  Program,  the  School 
Lunch  and  School  Milk  Program,  originally 
co-sponsored  by  the  late  Representative 
August  Andresen  of  Minnesota  and  myself, 
as  an  economic  benefit  to  the  farmer  and 
the  nation. 

7.  Refrain  at  all  times  from  singling  out 
the  dairy  farmer  as  the  "whipping  boy"  for 
an  Inflation  he  did  not  cause  but  which 
was  caused  by  the  faulty  fiscal  policies  of 
the  present  Administration. 


FELLY    URGES    U.S.    DELIVERY    OF 
JET  AIRCRAPT  TO  ISRAEL 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  25,  1968 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
read  that  the  United  States  recently 
concluded  the  delivery  of  two  squadrons 
of  Phantom  P-4  jet  fighter  bombers  to 
Iran. 

These  are  the  same  aircraft  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  administration  re- 
fuses to  sell  to  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  necessarily  ob- 
ject to,seillng  Phantom  jets  to  Iran,  but 
I  do  say  that  in  view  of  what  the  Soviet 
Union  has  done  to  rearm  the  Arab  Na- 
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talnly  does.  What.  I  ask,  are  we  waiting 
for  In  order  to  stabilize  the  situation  in 
the  Near  East. 

De  Oaulle  is  wooing  Nasser  and  the 
Arabs  and  refusing  to  deliver  the  super- 
sonic jets  ordered  and  paid  for  by  Israel. 

After  all,  Israel  is  our  friend  and  the 
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one  force  we  can  count  on  in  the  Middle 
East  to  oppose  Communist  aggression.  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  administra- 
tion stubbornly  refuses  to  strengthen 
this  little  nation  that,  so  to  speak,  Is  an 
island  of  freedom  in  a  sea  of  Communist 
intrigue. 


